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OPEN LETTER TO THE PATRON-SUBSCRIBERS 
OF THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


[FROM DR. ISIDORE SINGER, PROJECTOR AND MANAGING EDITOR] 


At the beginning of the year 1898, when I proposed the publication of THE JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, to the FUNK & WAGNALLS Company, the magnitude and originality of 
the enterprise appealed to them strongly; but when they realized the enormous difficulties 
such a pioneer work necessarily presented, they felt some measure of dismay. However, 
as they were loath to forego the honor of publishing so great a literary undertaking if it 
were at all feasible, they felt their way cautiously, and were soon convinced that the 
entire Jewish public of America and Great Britain looked upon the ENCYCLOPEDIA not 
as an ordinary, every-day publication, but as a great Judeo-national work, to further 
the distribution of which was felt to be a duty and a privilege. The leaders of Israel 
throughout the civilized world openly encouraged the publishers to make the venture. 

After the publication of the first prospectus, scores of prominent Jewish writers offered 
their services as propagandists for the work; the editors of the Jewish papers, and almost 
every one of the two hundred American rabbis from New York to San Francisco and from 
Montreal to New Orleans, received the representatives of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
as missionaries of a cause that deserved their energetic support; and the FUNK & WaAG- 
NALLS COMPANY accordingly resolved to make this undertaking another magnum opus 
of their publishing-house. In the first announcement, issued August, 1898, the expense 
of producing the entire work, to comprise twelve volumes in all, was estimated at 


$100,000. More than this amount has already been spent in the preliminary work and 
in the production of the first volume; and the FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY believe 


that considerably more than $500,000 will be required to render this undertaking worthy 
of the great causes of Truth and Justice which I am convinced it is destined to serve. 

An encyclopedia of this magnitude could be produced only as a subscription work on 
the instalment plan; and to bring it to a successful completion the publishers rely upon 
‘the continued cooperation of the Patron-subscribers, to whom they now extend their 
thanks for the interest and support so freely given. More than half of the Patrons are 
. Jews of foreign origin, and have but recently arrived in America. When the representa- 
tives of the FUNK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, in order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
explained to these eager supporters of Jewish lore the legal aspects of the engagement into 
which they had entered, their answer was invariably to this effect: ‘Every Jew considers 
his word a solemn pledge; and twice solemn does he consider his pledge if it be given to 
a non-Jew, especially if, as in the present case, the non-Jew serves the eause of Israel. 
Every Jewish subscriber would consider it as a chillul ha-Shem [profanation of the Holy 
Name] to place in the way of the Christian publishers of a Jewish work the slightest 
obstruction to the carrying out of the obligation signed by him.” 

I, as a Jew, knew this to be the attitude of my coretigionists; but, having assumed the 
responsibility of inducing a firm of Christian publishers to enter a field of literature com- 
paratively new to them, and to venture upon such a costly enterprise, I felt bound to furnish 
them with the strongest guaranties I could command. My expectations were more than 
realized. A great many of the Patron-subscribers of the work—bankers, merchants, and 
other business men—volunteered their services to advertise the work among their personal 
friends. One of the first subscribers, a rich manufacturer of Baltimore, wrote: ‘There 
are twenty thousand well-to-do Jews in the United States who can afford to buy your 
book and will do so if properly approached and by the right person. I deem it a duty. 


and a privilege to introduce the ENCYOLOPEDIA whenever and wherever I have the oppor- 
tunity to doso. If every one of your Patron-subscribers will take it on himself to secure, 
through his personal efforts, only two additional supporters for your enterprise, then your 
work will have laid the foundation of a Jewish library in twenty thousand Jewish families, 
and the old love for Jewish learning will have been awakened throughout our land.” 

One Friday afternoon Dr. EMIL G. HIRSCH, of Chicago, that foremost representative 
of the American Jewish pulpit, called at the editorial rooms. The large assemblage of 
scholars, translators, revisers, typewriters, and proof-readers who were assiduously work- 
ing in order to tell the world of Israel’s glorious record, “to show in one vast, imposing 
array what sublime teachings Judaism has promulgated, what a thrilling history has been 
that of our ancient people, and how numerous and varied have been the talents of its sons 
and daughters,” manifestly impressed the rabbi of Sinai Temple. In reply to my inquiry 
as to the probable number of subscriptions that THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA might 
receive in Chicago, DR. HIRSCH replied solemnly: “Sir, I guarantee five hundred in my 
own congregation. Send me your agents; I will provide them with personal letters of 
introduction to each of my friends; and wherever your agent fails to obtain a subscrip- 
tion I will accompany him, for to my mind this work of yours is what we call a veri- 
table Kiddush ha-Shem [glorification of God]; and every Jew who knows what this term 
implies will feel in duty bound to do his part toward carrying to completion & work 
begun in such a disinterested spirit." 

It is impossible to tell in detail the many proofs received of the sincerity of the sup- 
port tendered in the eourse of the last three years—such support as led the FUNK & 
WAGNALLS CoMPANY to believe that they could rely with confidence on material assist- 
ance from Anglo-American Israel to complete this undertaking successfully. 

An illustration, however, of the appreciation of the educational value of the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA I must mention, for the instance is characteristically Jewish, and redounds to the 
honor of Jewish idealism. Two years ago a subscription blank—written in Hebrew char- 
acters and signed by a well-to-do Russian merchant—was received from Philadelphia. It 
was endorsed as follows: “Although I don’t know the English language and will, there- 
fore, not be able to read this book myself, nevertheless I will buy and pay for it, for I 
wish my children raised in the love of the holy Torah of the Lord.” And this Russian 
immigrant in his naive style truly penned the conviction of the leading Jewish and non- 
Jewish thinkers of our day concerning the great importance of this ENCYCLOPEDIA for 
the future development of Israel. 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL, the widely known Anglo-Jewish novelist and art critic, writes: 
“Tt is curious that a century greedy of all knowledge, anxious to explore every nook 
and cranny of history, should have neglected the story of Jewish life and thought, espe- 
cially as that story is essentially of the center, however it may have got crushed into the 
background of the world’s thought. But the century, repentant in its dying hour, is 
making splendid amends by the inception of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. Christian- 
ity will learn from it to understand Judaism and to respect Jews. Jews will learn from 
it to understand and respect themselves. The publication of THE JEWISH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA is an historical event, which is bound to have far-reaching effects both on Judaism 
and Christianity.” 

Similar thoughts are expressed on the Christian side. Thus, the late PRor. Max 
MÜLLER, of Oxford University, wrote: “I and many more want to know a great deal 
more of the origin and the historical development of the Jewish race than is known at 
present. To my mind the differences between the Jewish and the Christian religion seem 
to be very small as far as essentials are concerned, and a thorough knowledge of the 
causes that made Jews and Christians differ from each other, such as THE JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is sure to supply, will, I trust, serve to bring the two more closely 
together in the future. Both Jews and Christians consider themselves the chosen people 


of God. Why should they not consider themselves as brothers, worshiping the same 
Father and bearing with each other as brothers ought to do?” . 

^ We Jews have nothing to lose, but much to gain, by this encyclopedic work. Justice, 
once set on foot, will spread in our favor as did cruelty against us, for justice no 
less than cruelty is contagious. Despite the discord and strife that still divide nations, 
creeds, and classes in these days of universal enlightenment, it can not be denied that a 
deeper longing for the truth is making itself felt throughout the world, and a fuller 
recognition of the rights and claims of humanity is being granted to-day to each race 
and individual. Fanaticism is giving way to fairness; the hostile attitude of former 
days is being transformed into one of friendly intercourse. Justice and truth—the foun- 
dations of the throne of Israel’s God—are becoming more and more the pillars of the 
world’s tribunal. 

But in order fully to attain the end which the Projector, Publishers, and Editorial 
Board have sought from the outset, and which has been so eloquently set forth by scores 
of Christian and Jewish thinkers, it will not be sufficient simply for this ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA to become a household book in every J ewish family; it must become the spiritual 
property of the civilized world at large. 

THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA will collect, sift, and analyze the vast material accumu- 
lated by more than forty generations of Jewish and Christian scholars; in it the whole 
range of human knowledge accessible to us at the present hour will be exploited in order 
to throw full light on the past and to enable us eventually to foretell somewhat of the 
future of the Jewish race. It will be more than a mere compilation of twelve volumes, | 
aggregating 8,000 pages and including 2,000 illustrations. It is destined to inaugurate, 
on the one hand, an epoch of revival within J ewish literature itself, and, on the other, to 
advance in great measure the literature of the world in so far as the knowledge of Jewish 
matters is concerned. I hope that before the twelfth volume of the work shall have 
been placed on the shelves of the forty thousand public and private libraries now extant 
in the world, the governments of Europe and high-minded Mecenases of the United 
States will have come to the conclusion that no curriculum of a university can be com- 
plete without including a series of lectures on the literature and history of the Jews. In 
a word, to render the Science of Judaism wniversitütsfühig was the first and principal 
impulse of my efforts. - This ENCYCLOPEDIA once firmly established as an indispensable 
instrument of scientific instruction, not only in the libraries referred to, but also in the 
studies of the hundreds of thousands of Catholic and Protestant clergymen, professors 
and teachers, lecturers and journalists, lawyers and physicians, the full truth about 
Judaism and the Jews will begin to spread steadily from the pulpits of cathedrals and 
churches, from the professors’ and masters’ platforms, and through the columns of thou- 
sands of magazines and newspapers, to the millions of those to whom the framers of 
public opinion address themselves day by day. . 

It is somewhat embarrassing to plead one’s own cause; may I, therefore, be allowed 
to present to our Patron-subseribers, to whose zealous support I owe the realization 
of the ideal of my life, the peroration of a sermon delivered March 16, 1901, by the 
rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New York: ‘The success of the technical and financial sides 
of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA is assured. It remains now to give its educational value 
the largest possible scope. Every Jewish home must possess a copy; but that will not 
be sufficient in order that Israel and humanity may gain the greatest possible benefit 
therefrom. This ENCYCLOPEDIA should be universally accessible in the smallest city 
and village of America and Europe, so that wherever any discussion arises concerning à 
point pertaining to Judaism and Israel this work will be at hand for consultation. 

«T propose, therefore, that Jews of means buy copies of this ENCYCLOPEDIA, not only 
for themselves, but also for distribution among the libraries in those cities and villages 
that lack the necessary funds to purchase copies. No better investment can be made in 


behalf of Israel and Judaism. When every library is thus equipped there will be no 
more justification or excuse for misrepresenting Judaism and Israel in press or pulpit 
or on the rostrum. The facts will be readily available, and low indeed must be the 
mind that will refuse to learn the truth when it is within easy reach. 

«T trust my words will be heeded. I trust many will esteem it an honor and a privi- 
lege to make such a donation to some library. MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE has set a noble 
example to the world in establishing about two hundred libraries in Europe and America.. 
Let the Jews emulate his example, at least to the extent of placing in every school, 
church, or publie library a copy of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, and thus contribute to 
the propagation of the truth, to the glory of Israel, and to the welfare of humanity.” 

- And now, after having briefly related my efforts and expressed my hopes, I wish to 
tender my hearty thanks to those who extended to me their personal support, their advice, 
and their moral encouragement while the work was still in its preliminary stage: HON. 
Jacosp H. Scurrr; Hon. Oscar S. STRAUS, late ambassador to Turkey; JUDGE MAYER 
SULZBERGER, of Philadelphia; EMANUEL LEHMAN; LEONARD LEWISOHN; MORITZ 
ELLINGER, editor of ^The Menorah”; DR. HERMANN BAAR, late superintendent of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and MOSES OTTINGER, trustee of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. My thanks are respectfully tendered likewise to all our PATRONS—for PATRONS 
they are indeed, and their names deserve to appear on the Roll of Honor appended 
to the first volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA. This imposing list, wherein the names of 
Catholie and Protestant archbishops, English nobles, presidents of American univer- 
sities, and American statesmen are side by side with those of small Jewish storekeepers 
and dealers who landed but a few years ago on these shores as fugitives from persecution, 
is an historie list, and as such it will go down to posterity reproduced in the chronicles 
of Israel in future generations. Such a harmonious association for a common purpose, 
for the great ideal of “Justice to the Jew,” formulated so eloquently a couple of years 
ago by an American Christian clergyman, was possible only on the free soil of America. 

Although still early in the undertaking, this JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA has already 
initiated a notable spiritual movement: the Renaissance of the Science of Judaism in 
our country. One rabbi after the other mounts the steps of his pulpit on the Sabbath, 
and, in referring to this great work that you as Patron-subscribers have made possible— 
for without your help this enterprise could not have been undertaken—tells his congre- 
gation of the grandeur of Israel’s literature, of its great scholars and artists, and kindles 
the fire of enthusiasm in the hearts of Jewish youth. Young Israel is being taught to 
consider this ENCYCLOPEDIA a household book, to conceive for it a portion of the same 
reverence as his ancestors paid to the Talmud, with which, indeed, for vastness and 
breadth and influence to be wrought on coming generations, it has already been com- 
pared by one of the most eminent American rabbis, a professor of Rabbinical Digrauure 
ab one of our universities. 

American and English Judaism seems destined to take the lead in the fortunes of 
= Israel in the twentieth century. To have contributed to this great and beneficent evolu- 
tion in the history of the People of the Book through this work, will afford much satis- 
faction to the FUNK & WAGNALLS Company and to myself. The COMPANY will cox- 
tinue to bear the burden of financial administration and technical supervision required 
to carry on the work. As to the rest, the book is the book of modern Israel; it is the 
national property of the tribe of Judah. Jewish scholars preside over its literary form, 
and the Jewish merchant and clerk are destined to become the financial mainstay of 
this vast undertaking, which is not only a great monument of the glorious past of Israel, 
but shall be also a mighty bulwark for its future. 

ISIDORE SINGER, PH.D., 


Projector and Managing Editor of The Jewish Encyclopedia. 
New York, May 15, 1901. 
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It’s The Jews Stupid 


Several years ago I was attending a University in the Northwest. While I was doing so I 
received several of Edgar Steele’s Conspiracy pen pal missives. I still read them, I just go 
to his website at http://www.conspiracypenpal.com/ rather than receive them as an email. 
In any case, during that time I “acquired,” one of Mr. Steele's better known sayings and 
kind of “adopted,” it as my own. My essay, “It’s the Jews Stupid,” was not as original as I 
thought when I wrote it. Mr. Steele wrote an excellent essay several years ago with the 
same title, and it seems that I must have liked it so much that I began to use the phrase, 
"It's the Jews Stupid," and embraced it as my own. In any case, this statement, which will 
precede my essay on my blog site from this moment on is my attempt to remedy this 
usurpation of his prose/ideas and to give him the attribution he deserves. Mr. Steele was 
very kind about all this, I wrote him and he asked if I was the one that had written an 
essay with the same title as his. I realized at that point what must have happened, i.e. I 
read his essay in 2004 and accidentally appropriated his title. I apologized and he 
graciously accepted my apology. I highly recommend his essay “It’s the Jews Stupid,” it 
is an excellent expose as to how our friends the Jews conduct themselves in this day and 
age and how we Goyim allow them to get away with their bad behavior. 


Curt Maynard 


It's The Jews Stupid 


By 


Curt Maynard 


I have long thought about writing this article but hesitated because I didn’t want the 
reader to conclude that I believed that all Jews are complicit in what amounts to a vast 
conspiracy to undermine western civilization and establish a Talmudic centered one 
world government. However, times have changed, and I feel obligated to write this and 
post it on the last bastion of freedom of speech, the Internet — before even that, in its 
present form is made unavailable to mankind. 


Of course all Jews aren’t engaged in this nefarious plan, but unfortunately most of them 
will come to the aid of those who are. There are some exceptions, on occasion one will 
criticize another, but as a rule, those who are in a position to publicly denounce one of 
their own are still pro-Israel/pro-Zionist in orientation. A Jewish conservative talk show 
host named Michael Savage recently condemned George Soros, a multinational Jewish 
Supremacist, for engaging in the kind of activities that according to Savage led to the 
holocaust more than sixty years ago. In a sense Savage is right, Soros is exactly the kind 
of Jew that inspired Germans to wake up and democratically elect Adolf Hitler in 1933, 
the financial shenanigans Soros engages in today, are pretty much the same thing German 
Jews were engaged in prior to the Second World War. Unfortunately, Savage can't be 
looked at as a role model for Jews either; he's a hard core Zionist and an Israeli apologist, 
blindly towing the line for this little provocateur no matter what it does or whom it does it 
to 


This little spat between Soros and Savage illustrates an important point and one I intend 
to thoroughly expand on in the next few pages. Savage is allegedly a “right wing" Jew 
and Soros is allegedly a leftist, both are Jewish, both have a voice, both have a platform, 
savage's 1s talk radio and Soros speaks through various organizations, like Moveon.com 
and whatever else his money and influence buys. You won't hear any non-Jewish critics 
of Israel on the radio, television or on Moveon.com - they have no voice, no platform, 
not in the mainstream media anyway. The networks have gotten to the point where when 
Israel and/or Middle Eastern affairs are discussed; the experts and analysts are introduced, 
and they may as well be referred to as Jew #1, Jew #2 and Jew #3. I can't tell you how 
sick 1t makes me when Fox News, the allegedly “fair and balanced," network introduces 
Charles Krauthammer and William Crystal to their viewers as if either could possibly 
offer an unbiased opinion when it comes to Israel and/or organized Jewry, both are in 
every sense of the word Jewish Supremacists. 


Jews are today so over represented, so disproportionately prevalent, in just about every 
facet of American life, despite composing a very small numerical percentage of our 
population that I no longer believe, as I once did, that most people aren't aware of it. Sure 
there are a few, busily engaged in acquiring as much money as possible, or watching 
American Idol, or engrossed in video games and MTV, that they aren't fully awake, but 
in my opinion, for the most part anyway, those that deny the reach and omnipresence of 
Jewish influence in America today are either ignorant, delusional and/or complicit. 


One recent phenomenon that finally encouraged me to write, “It’s the Jews Stupid,” 1s 
this incredible short sighted and moronic tendency to compare George Bush to Adolph 
Hitler, or to bring up George’s grandfathers alleged relationship with the Nazi’s and to 
somehow suggest that this alleged relationship proves Bush is himself is a Nazi. This 
ridiculous theory 1s advanced by the same folks that suppress the abundance of evidence 
implicating the Israelis and a complicit and predominantly Jewish media in what 
happened in NYC and at the Pentagon on 9-11, people like Greg Szymanski, who by the 
way Claims to live in a very small Idaho community known as Spirit Lake, but like his 
theories, this too 1s a lie, my mother lives in Spirit lake; and Szymanski doesn’t. 
Szymanski also loves to implicate a so called “Black Pope,” in every nefarious incident 
that has occurred over the last several decades; I can't tell you who or exactly what this 
"Black Pope,” is, as I don’t bother to read Szymanski's crap, he's a moron and a crude 
propagandist, who would like to misdirect his readers attention to ludicrous ideas like 
Bush is a Nazi and/or a servant of this nebulous Black Pope. I have written Szymanski 
several times and pointed out to him that “it’s the Jews stupid," but he refuses to respond 
to my missives, preferring instead to continue his pointless and misleading rants. I have 
since concluded that Szymanski isn’t just a fool, he's a hired gun, and agent provocateur, 
granted, not a very good one, but one nevertheless. 


So, some of you might ask, “well how exactly do you know Bush 1s not a Nazi.” For 
anyone with the shallowest understanding of history as it relates to the Second World 
War, this isn’t much of a surprise, sadly most Americans are more attuned to their 
feelings of self worth than they are history in general, so they may be more susceptible to 
believing concepts that are so erroneous that those with a rudimentary knowledge just 
disregard out of hand. Hitler sought to exclude Jews from German life, especially their 
representation in government, academics and the German media, which was composed of 
newspapers, news magazines and radio in those days — their was no television, at least not 
available to the public — so this wasn’t an issue. George Bush has appointed Jews to some 
of the most sensitive positions in the American government, Michael Chertoff is the 
Director of Homeland Security, a position that places him in a position to do pretty much 
as he likes with our National Security apparatus, Chertoff 1s an ethnic Jew and a dual 
citizen of the state of Israel. Hitler wouldn’t have considered appointing a Jew to such a 
post period — it wouldn’t have happened, primarily because the German people, the Nazi 
Party and Adolph Hitler were entirely cognizant of the fact that German Jewry had 
collectively done their best to destroy the German economy and German nation after the 
First World War. Does this mean that every German Jew participated 1n this treasonous 
pursuit, that every German Jew became wealthy at the expense of their non-Jewish 
German neighbors? Of course not, but like today in America, most Jews actively 
participated in covering up the crimes of their criminal co-religionists, which makes them 
complicit to a certain extent. One can see the same phenomenon at work today in 
America, anytime anyone mentions that Jews are disproportionately represented in the 
United States government, in the American media, in academics, in the medical 
profession, in banking, which in fact they are, they are met with a coordinated assault by 
an incredible number of Jews, most of whom aren't guilty of committing any actual 
crimes, who seek to silence them with various labels, 1.e. anti-Semite, bigot, racist, etc... 
One hears many excuses for this cohesive support, which only enables the criminals, fear 
of anti-Semitism, and/or fear of the next pogrom or holocaust. Unfortunately for 


collective Jewry, this excuse doesn’t wash — what they are doing, and what the Germans 
knew they were collectively doing in 1933, and what Americans are slowly becoming 
aware of now, 1s aiding and abetting their co-religionists to commit crimes that are 
tantamount to treason. In 1933 the German nation democratically elected a leader that 
promised them he wouldn’t allow this absolute and empirical reality to continue. George 
Bush on the other hand chose a Jew named Bernenke to replace another Jew named Alan 
Greenspan as the head of the Federal Reserve, a position that 1s without question perhaps 
one of the most powerful and influential positions in government today. In the words of 
Joseph Goebbels’ if Hitler were to have done something like that after the German people 
had suffered through a decade of hyperinflation, and the deprivation so associated, the 
German people would have “boxed their ears."[1] 


The fact is, George Bush is not a Nazi, he is not in the least sympathetic with 
Nationalism, let alone National Socialism; he is without a doubt the most Philo-Semitic 
President that has ever sat in the Oval Office period. Adolph Hitler sought to ostracize 
Jewish troublemakers; Bush seeks to make them his most influential foreign and 
domestic policy advisors. As Bush himself would say, “make no mistake,” our 
commander and chief is not critical of Israel and/or the disproportionate amount of 
influence Jews in the United States wield; he is their friend, their ally, and in the end, 
more concerned about their interests than he is in the interests of his own nation. There 
are those that would seek to convince you and I that Bush is a “Christian fundamentalist,” 
and it is for this reason that he supports Israel and Jews with such vigor, but this too is a 
chimera, Bush is an opportunist, not an ideologue, he has no loyalty to anything beyond 
himself and his own business interests. 


Goebbels’ was somewhat of a prophet pariah, he understood organized Jewry like few 
Americans do today, he understood that their collective calls of anti-Semitism directed at 
the Nazi leadership and indeed the German people themselves was a technique they had 
successfully used, even perfected, in order to advance their interests while at the same 
time suppressing any dissent from the gentile majority. We see this same technique at 
work today, all around the world, anytime anyone honestly divulges the actions of a Jew 
in some crime; they are immediately smeared with the label of “anti-Semitism.” This is 
not a recent phenomenon, it has nothing to do with Zionism, as Noam Chomsky might 
suggest, it is an ageless technique developed by Jewry over an extended period of time, as 
evidenced by one entry Goebbels’ made in his diary during the Second World War, more 
than sixty years ago. 


The Jews in England now demand laws to protect them from anti-Semitism. We know 
these tactics from our own past when we were struggling for power. I didn't help much. 
We were always able to find loopholes in the law. Besides anti-Semitism cannot be 
eradicated by law once it has taken root with the people. A law against hating Jews is 
usually the beginning of the end for the Jews[2] 


Goebbels' also noted in his diary an inevitability that will catch up with Jewry once again, 
an inevitability that has caught up with them in the past — one they cannot seem to escape 
entirely, and one that should motivate any sane Jew to seriously reconsider their 
relationship with the so called Jewish state of Israel and its blatant disregard for what the 


majority of the people in the world want, and that is to live free of the Jewish yoke, 
whether that yoke be of an economic nature, and/or one of a socio-political-cultural 
character. In the following entry Goebbels’ notes something that 1s becoming evident 
today — many Jews are becoming aware of the fact that non-Jews are beginning to 
scrutinize some uncomfortable facts that implicate Jews as being behind a great deal of 
the issues that most effect them — this is getting harder to cover up, people are beginning 
to notice that Jews are disproportionately represented in the areas of life that the non- 
Jewish majority is most concerned with, and that is the degeneracy of western culture, the 
degeneracy of American culture, the degradation of Christian values, the collapse of the 
American educational system and the rape of our economy. In their haste to cover up their 
involvement in these areas, Jews are exposing themselves as they never have before, and 
because of this Americans now know that Jews dominate Hollywood, the media in all its 
facets, our economy, our judicial process and in many respects our very government. 
Once again, this is nothing new, Jews had attempted the very same thing in Germany 
after the First World War and in France, and in Poland, and in Spain — in fact ethnic Jews 
have been tossed out of more countries, not for their faith as they today allege, but 
because of their collective behavior, than any other ethnic group in history. Despite what 
your history professor will tell you about their ejection from Spain under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, it had nothing to do with the fact that they weren't Catholic and everything to do 
with their behavior — they intentionally enslaved the Spanish people under their usurious 
yolk, they absolutely, without any doubt whatsoever ushered in the Moorish invaders 
from Africa and as a result they unquestionably committed treason, and the Spanish 
people knew it. It is for these reasons and no others that the Jews were ejected from Spain 
and you can bet there wasn’t a moist eye to be found among the Spanish victims. Bearing 
this in mind, carefully consider the words of Joseph Goebbels’: 


The Jews aren't always so clever as they would like themselves to believe. Whenever they 
are in danger they prove to be the stupidest devils.[3] 


Goebbels’ was of course correct, contemporaneously and in a modern sense as well, 
organized Jewry has in fact become desperate, they exposed themselves completely on 9- 
11, and if the media were in other hands, their Fifth Column would long ago have been 
neutralized and the war on terror ended. If it were not for the fact that the entire media 
apparatus was kosher, Americans would know that 150 Israelis were arrested in the 
United States following 9-11 for espionage and then quietly deported without informing 
the American public by the Jew and dual Israeli citizen Michael Chertoff, who was at that 
time Assistant Attorney General under the flunky John Ashcroft. If it weren't for the fact 
that the media is in a virtual and very Jewish stranglehold, Americans would know that 
five Israeli's were arrested on 9-11 after they were witnessed filming the impacts of the 
airliners into the World Trade Centers while laughing, joking and clapping one another 
on the backs in a congratulatory manner. These Israeli Jews were also deported back to 
Israel without informing the American people that they had even been arrested, let alone 
what their behavior was purported to have been. If it weren't for the complicit media and 
government, not to mention the corrupt judicial system, Americans would be familiar 
with the empirical fact that on January 2, 2004 an Israeli Jew named Asher Karni was 
arrested for having sold [past tense] more than sixty nuclear weapon detonators to 
Pakistan, the world's most unstable Islamic Republic and a country in which “Osama,” as 


in Osama Bin Laden, is the most popular name for a male child. If the American media 
wasn’t under the direct control of Jews, the American people would know that an 
American Jew named Yehuda Abraham was arrested in 2003 for conspiring to sell 
Russian made surface to air missiles to undercover FBI agents posing as Al Qaeda 
operatives with the understanding that these missiles would be used on American civilian 
airliners in the continental United States. 


The fact 1s, we don’t know whether the above named Jews are in fact Zionists, or even 
sympathetic with the Zionist cause, but we do know they are ethnic Jews and we know 
their names, identities, and actions are being hidden from the people of the United States, 
with the express intent of deceiving Americans into believing that Israel is their ally. 


It’s the Jews stupid! 


It doesn’t matter whether Jews appear to be leftists like Alan Dershowitz or Noam 
Chomsky, or whether they appear to be “right wingers,” like former leftist David 
Horowitz, or Michael Savage, or Norman Podhoretz, William Kristol or Charles 
Krauthammer, they inevitably are intent on advancing what cannot be considered 
anything other than Jewish interests. Concepts like liberalism and conservatism are 
nothing more than angles to them to be manipulated and mastered for the advancement of 
Jewish interests as a collective whole. A perfect example of this incestuous predilection 1s 
how Jews on both the right and left look upon the criminal Oligarchs of Russia and their 
criminal acquisition of Russia's entire infrastructure in the 1990s for pennies on the 
dollar. The Russian people led by their President, Vladimir Putin, have recently indicted 
several Jewish Oligarchs for this monumental theft, most of the indicted have escaped to 
refuse in Israel and/or Britain, nonetheless their assets in Russia have been appropriated, 
rightfully it might be added, and their ill acquired fortunes have suffered as a result. So 
what does organized Jewry do? They pull every string they can, they exert their 
unbelievable collective influence upon various members of Congress in an effort to get 
them to condemn the Russian government as anti-democratic, they compel President 
Bush to support the condemnations, they lobby anyone and everyone they can in an effort 
to enable these Jewish thieves to retain their stolen monies and property. You won’t see 
any articles written by Jews condemning the Oligarch’s for stealing billions from the 
Russian people, but you'll see plenty of articles written by Jews condemning Putin and 
the Russian people for protesting the fact that they have been ripped off. We don't really 
know 1f these Oligarch's are Zionists and/or sympathetic to the Zionist cause. We do 
however know that they are ethnic Jews and that they quickly became Capitalists, despite 
having lived in a communist country for the majority of their lives, after the collapse of 
the USSR. Fortunately we know today that the Oligarch's of Russia were financed by 
ethnic Jews in America, and that their primary apologists today are the very same 
American Jews — so once again, despite the smoke and mirrors of the all too predictable 
boogeyman of Zionism, “it’s the Jews stupid,” not their latest “ism.” 


Lenard Lieberman,[4] Vice President of Clear Channel Communications, one of the 
largest if not the largest corporate owners of radio stations across the United States, 
launched a billboard advertisement campaign in California a year or so ago, which 
claimed that Los Angeles was in Mexico, not California. The reaction was predictable, 


millions of Americans reacted negatively to the billboards, immediately demanding that 
they be taken down, which predictably led to catcalls of racism, and then the media just as 
predictably brought forward all kinds of pro-Mexican radicals that claimed California was 
part of Mexico and those that disputed this claim were racists. 


Hispanic front men for Lieberman and spokespeople for Clear Channel insisted that only 
“racists” wanted the signs taken down and stated against all opposition that the signs 
would remain up and for about a week they did. Initially the reactionary American 
population blamed Mexicans and Hispanics, it was only after an extensive Internet 
investigation that the facts came out - a Jewish vice president of Clear Channel named 
Lenard Lieberman was the brains behind the advertising campaign and had ordered the 
signs erected. Once this information was posted on the Internet, the signs immediately 
came down, overnight in fact. The media dropped the entire matter and not another word 
about the billboards has since been heard on American airwaves. Lieberman probably 
isn’t a “leftist” radical, considering that he’s the vice president of a large American 
Capitalist corporation, we don’t know whether or not he’s a Zionist, but we know he’s a 
Jew, and we can see by his surreptitious behavior that he was far more interested in 
fomenting division than he was in creating unity. The fact 1s, organized Jewry is the main 
impetus behind both legal and illegal immigration into western nations — those that 
dispute this absolute fact are once again, either, stupid, delusional, and/or complicit. Jews 
love to play all sides, as a matter a fact they are masters at it, by doing so they hope to 
control the agendas of any organizations that might one day challenge the established 
kosher order. Remember Cindy Sheehan? Ms. Sheehan is essentially a leftist who got it 
right when she sent a letter to a major news network stating that her son joined the Army 
to protect the United States of America, not Israel, her fame grew exponentially just 
preceding that letter and in it’s immediate aftermath — she showed up at Bush’s ranch in 
Texas demanding to see the traitor, all of the networks provided coverage, but someone 
got to Cindy and convinced her to retract her statement concerning Israel, and as a result 
she has been marginalized since. Sure the Jewish media throws her a bone every now and 
again, but she'll never recover the momentum she had in the summer off 2005, she has 
since been relegated to speaking at “unity,” type churches, where the Jews can keep their 
eyes on her at all times. 


The entire immigration fiasco in America today 1s completely dominated by ethnic Jews, 
they ensure that no restrictive legislation is made into law and when individuals like the 
Minutemen form into groups and become a little too popular they start cranking out the 
media propaganda and the all to common denunciations of bigotry, and/or they get their 
front men, people like George Bush, to accuse the Minutemen of vigilantism. Fortunately 
few Americans take that fool seriously any longer — they have basically pegged him for 
what he is, a damnable traitor. So how do the Jews accomplish all this? Consider the 
following: 


The Jewish-Latino relationship is now viewed as an absolute priority for our [Jewish] 
community, said American Jewish Committee Washington, DC, area director David 
Bernstein. “We see them [Hispanics] as increasingly active politically and more and more 
willing to work with coalition partners in achieving our collective goals." The 
phenomenon has been emerging in the last five to ten years. Groups such as the American 


Jewish Committee and the Jewish Community Council have been forming coalitions with 
organizations such as the National Council of La Raza and the League of United Latin 
American Citizens.[5] 


No doubt organized Jewry would love to cultivate this relationship, it would be good for 
Jews albeit devastating for Hispanics. After nearly eighty years of exploitation, the black 
community has finally managed to semi-extricate itself from the parasitic grip of 
organized Jewry. If in fact this relationship between Hispanic and Jewish groups develops 
further there is no doubt whatsoever that the relatively harmonious relationship between 
Hispanics and whites enjoyed today will end and become just like the seething, resentful, 
and negative relationship between the American white and black communities. The black 
community has been so exploited by Jewry over the last eighty years that they may be 
beyond recovery as a viable group in the United States. This 1sn't to say that Jews have 
just focused on African Americans, oh no, they have victimized and stigmatized every 
black man and woman, and they have done so by convincing these blacks that the Jew 1s 
their only ally and friend, they then turn around and use the black race as a scapegoat for 
Jewish crimes — just as they have successfully done post Katrina, when the heat was on 
the Israeli's and the Jewish media in regards to the Iraq War, along came Hurricane 
Katrina, and the displacement of a group of blacks so degenerate and handicapped by 
being third and fourth generation welfare recipients, that no white person in their right 
mind would want them as neighbors, yet the Jews came out in force, doing their best to 
relocate these blacks in the most unlikely of white regions, 1.e. Utah, that for months 
white America had its mind on little else other than the depravity and 1gnorance of many 
of these near savages from New Orleans and ways in which to keep them out of their 
neighborhoods. Result — few were focused on what Israel was doing in Palestine or what 
was happening in Iraq and Iran. 


So how do the Jews exploit their relationship with minorities? 


David Horowitz was once a fairly well known Jewish leftist in the 1960s and 1970s. He 
has since “converted,” to neo-conservatism, which isn’t that much of an ideological leap 
believe it or not, the neo-cons are really nothing more than left leaning Trotskyites with 
an alleged *right wing," foreign policy outlook, which 1s just another way of saying they 
support the state of Israel even at the expense of their host country the United States of 
America. In any case, Horowitz wrote an autobiography a few years ago, in it he tried to 
explain to his former leftist oriented readers how he came to reject the socialism he once 
advocated and instead embraced the neo-con [read Jewish Supremacist| agenda. His 
autobiography is entitled Radical Son, it isn't very good, but fortunately Horowitz 
admitted to a few things that make writing this paper much easier. Consider the following 
passage and then bear in mind that organized Jewry has denied in leading role in directing 
the agenda of radical black organizations. 


Talking to Huey [Huey Newton — a well known black radical] as a kind of equal.... 
emboldened me to raise yet another difficult issue. A strain of anti-Semitism had 
developed in the Party [The Black panther party] during the years he [Newton] was in 
prison. Of course, the Panthers were not alone among black radicals in their attacks on 
Jews. In 1966, Stokely Carmichael and the leaders of the SNCC had expelled whites from 


the civil rights organization, accusing them of being a fifth column inside the movement. 
Since Jews were a near majority of the whites in these organizations, and had played a 
strategic role in organizing and funding the struggle, it was clear to everyone that they 
were the primary target of the assault. This was underscored by the support that 
Carmichael and the black left gave to the Arab states during their 1967 attack on Israel. 


[6] 


“Unfortunately most people aren’t aware of the fact that Israel preemptively attacked the 
Arab states on June 5, 1967, not the other way around. This is what I would refer to as 
"Kosher revisionism,” and it is quite common in the world today, as a matter a fact, it’s 
the norm. Historical revisionism has developed a bad name primarily because kosher 
revisionism rules the airwaves, radio and television; ethnic Jews have a near monopoly on 
the media in all its forms, and for that reason, lies like Horowitz’s go unnoticed by most 
people. Horowitz predictably sets up his “admission,” 1.e. that Jews were 
disproportionately represented in the black civil rights movement by first prostrating 
himself in such a way as to fool the reader into believing that he, Horowitz, was only able 
to influence Newton, because Newton, the black man in the relationship, felt that 
Horowitz was an equal. Many people will laugh at the very idea that a Jew would 
consider any black to be an equal — as a rule, Jews loathe blacks more than they do 
whites, but they find that exploiting blacks is advantageous to the advancement of their 
agenda, and it is for this reason, and no other, that they associate with blacks.” [7] 


Later in his autobiography, Horowitz again reinforces the above lie by reiterating it, but in 
a slightly different manner, but doing so with the same goal in mind, to convince his 
reader of a lie, 1.e. that the Arabs attacked the Israelis in 1967 and to simultaneously 
smear Arab/Muslims in general: 


I began to review events of the past to which I had paid little attention before, like the 
expulsion of the Jews from the civil rights movement in 1966. Jews had funded the 
movement, devised its legal strategies, and provided support for its efforts in the media 
and in the universities — and wherever else they had power. More than half the freedom 
riders who had gone to the southern states were Jews, although Jews constituted only 3% 
of the population. It was an unprecedented show of solidarity from one people to another. 
Jews had put their resources and lives on the line to support the black struggle for civil 
rights, and indeed two of their sons — Schwerner and Goodman — had been murdered for 
their efforts. But even while these tragic events were still fresh, the black leaders of the 
movement had unceremoniously expelled the Jews from their ranks. When Israel was 
attacked in 1967 by a coalition of Arab states calling for its annihilation, the same black 
leaders threw their support to the Arab aggressors, denouncing Zionism as racism[8] 


Once again, the Israeli's preemptively attacked the Arabs on June 5, 1967, not the other 
way around, Horowitz isn’t confused, he knows this, but he is compelled to lie in order to 
fabricate history — a most common Jewish trait and one they have only been able to get 
away with because of their strategic stranglehold on the media and the publishing 
industry. 


The fact is, Zionism 1s racist, it is inherently racist, far more so than anything of the old 


Jim Crow variety. Judaism itself is a racist religion, it's obvious enough, the entire 
foundation of Judaism rests on the idea that Jews are a “chosen people,” and the term 
"people" connotes race and “chosen,” connotes exclusivity — put the two together and you 
inevitably get “racism.” A no-brainer really - but an idea that Jews have successfully kept 
hidden from the Goyim cattle. 


The fact 1s, the Jews have exploited blacks going all the way back to the early 20th 
century, they founded, developed and financed the NAACP, a fact that history and 
political science professors are still too scared to admit openly, but a fact nonetheless. 


At this point, let us get serious. Let us reject, at least momentarily, the knee-jerk reaction 
to dismiss what is written below based upon our emotional response to it. Let us consider 
carefully the facts, let us then consider what they might mean, and in the end, let us 
consider what the ultimate ramifications of these facts may be in our not too distant 
future. When I ask for instance, what group, more so than any other distinguishable 
group, was responsible for the Bolshevik Revolution, and I then answer that question by 
saying, “it’s the Jews stupid," don’t reject it as an arbitrary response; it isn’t arbitrary, it’s 
an empirical fact, and one that can be easily proven if the reader chooses to cast aside his 
or her emotional response and to engage in a few hours of research. 


What distinct group has been ejected from more counties over the last two millennia than 
any other group? It's the Jews stupid. 


What distinct group has led more radical subversive movements within their host nations 
than any other distinguishable group? It's the Jews stupid. 


What group has consistently avoided military service, especially in the front lines, than 
any other group? It's the Jews stupid.[9] 


What group more so than any other has always had its patriotism questioned? It's the 
Jews stupid. 


What specific ethnic/religious group more so than any other has consistently sought to 
ensnare and then exploit native populations under the yolk of usury? 


What ethnic/religious group dominates international finance? It's the Jews stupid. 


What ethnic group dominates the media in Europe and North America? It's the Jews 
stupid. 


What ethnic group dominates Hollywood? It's the Jews stupid.[10] 


What ethnic group has done more to subvert true scientific inquiry in the sciences than 
any other — imbedding themselves in the disciplines of psychology, sociology and 
anthropology — and doing so in such a way as to hijack them and completely and totally 
politicize them? It's the Jews stupid.[11] 


What ethnic group gave us “multiculturalism,” and followed that up with an 
indoctrination program that reinforced this divisive farce by reaching right into our job 
place, homes and schools via compulsory “diversity” and “tolerance,” training programs 
and presentations? It’s the Jews stupid.[12] 


Who brought us “Judeo-Christianity,” a concept that erroneously amalgamates two 
distinctly different and diametrically opposed religious and cultural views? It’s the Jews 


stupid.[ 13] 


What ethnic group has done more than any other to identify itself as the only real victims 
of Nazi Germany and the Second World War? It’s the Jews stupid. 


What ethnic group has perpetrated one of the greatest frauds on mankind in the form of 
the so-called “holocaust?” It’s the Jews stupid! [This is an important point — please see 
associated footnote |[14] 


What ethnic group dominates the Russian mafia? It’s the Jews stupid. 
What ethnic group dominates the pornography industry? It’s the Jews stupid. 


What ethnic group is more responsible than any other for the ongoing sex slave trade? It’s 
the Jews stupid. 


Members of what ethnic group intentionally attacked an American ship in 1967 named 
the USS Liberty, in what amounted to an act of war against the United States of America 
and then used their co-ethnics in the United States to cover that fact up? It’s the Jews 
stupid. 


Members of what ethnic group sought to bomb American assets in Cairo Egypt in the 
1950s and blame it on the Arabs in an attempt to frame them and convince Americans to 
financially and militarily support the Zionist state? It's the Jews stupid.[15] 


What group more than any other has sought to undermine Christian values and western 
civilization in an effort to divide and conquer? It's the Jews stupid. 


What ethnic group was overly represented in the junk bond scandals of the 1980s? It's the 
Jews stupid.[16] 


Members of what ethnic group were deeply involved in the Enron scandal but were able 
to utilize the Jewish medias influence and access to the American mind in such a way as 
to nearly eliminate their role? It's the Jews stupid.[17] 


What ethnic group in America has mobilized itself through its organized efforts to force 
Americans to accept the contuing flood of illegal immigrants from the Third World? It's 


the Jews stupid. [Most recently manifested by the efforts of the ADL and the SPLC] 


This list could go on and on, it would require a tomb the size of Moby Dick to encompass 


the many crimes ethnic Jews have committed against Gentiles just in the last decade. The 
point of writing this isn’t to convince readers that every Jew is deeply entwined in a plot 
to subvert Gentile society, but that Judaism is not a peaceful religion that seeks to coexist 
in harmony with non-Jews, the fact is Judaism is first and foremost a “supremacist” 
religion that advocates the dominance of non-Jews. 


Unless Gentiles become aware of the fact that Zionism is nothing but Jewish 
Supremacism's latest “ism,” preceded in the past by many others, 1.e. feminism, 

socialism, communism, and that these “ism’s” are nothing more than tactics used in a 
grand strategy to weaken our will and western civilization itself, we'll never get to the 
heart of the problem at hand, we'll continue to fight wars for the Jews, to kill for the 
Jews, to arrest and incarcerate people for the Jews, to suppress the right to free expression 


for the Jews, etc... etc... ad infinitum. The time to liberate ourselves is now. 


HI 
[2] Goebbels Diaries. Louis Lochner [1948] Pg 336. 


[3] Goebbels Diaries. Louis Lochner. [1948] Pg 183. 

[4] This author has found this individuals name to be spelled in a variety of ways, 
probably in an attempt tpo throw off ionvestigation. These include Leonard Liebermann, 
Lenard eure, Lenard Lieberman, Leonard Lieberman. 


[6] Pg. 227. 

[7] Maynard, Curt. “David Horowitz, Jewish Supremacism and the Mechanics of How 
Jews Exploit Blacks." http://www.pcapostate.blogspot.com/ 

[8] Horowitz, David. Radical Son. Pg. 275-276. 

[9] An excellent book about the reality of so called Jewish patriotism and military service 
is War, Money and American Memory: Myths of Virtue, Valor and Patriotism, by 
Richard Earley, available on Amazon.com. 

[10] Good books on this subject, Hollywood Babylon and another book entitled An 
Empire of their Own: How the Jews Invented Hollywood, by a Jew named Neal Gabler. 
[11] Excellent examples of this undeniable fact can be found in the trilogy written by 
evolutionary psychology professor Kevin MacDonald, Separation and its Discontents, 
Culture of Critique A People That Shall Dwell Alone. 

[12] Make no mistake — the entire Multiculturalism farce 1s as kosher as Gefilte fish on 
unleavened crackers — according to the Jewish owned Newsweek, the “primer,” for 


“multiculturalism,” itself can be traced to the Jewess Paula Rothenberg and her “social 
scientific” monstrosity entitled Racism and Sexism: An Integrated Study. 

[13] This author has not been able to locate any written or recorded sources utilizing the 
term “Judeo-Christianity,” prior to 1940 — the term itself seems to be a modern invention 
and one forced on Christians via the media and Jewish influence. Abe Foxman, Director 
of the Anti-Defamation League, a Jewish Supremacist organization, reinforces this fact in 
his propaganda laced diatribe Never Again, when he reveals on page 146 that he got Jerry 
Falwell, a well known Christian evangelist to agree to use the term “Judeo-Christian,” 
rather than the exclusive “Christian,” when referring to the foundation of the United 
States of America, 1.e. This is a Christian Nation. 

[14] In the last several years many prominent historical revisionists [holocaust deniers to 
the Jews — historians by any other name] have been illegally arrested and deported; 
victims of so called “renditions,” and imprisoned in three alleged “modern democratic” 
nations, Canada, Germany and Austria. The American public is unaware of this incredible 
injustice because the Jewish media has embraced a news black out when it comes to these 
courageous individuals. Now I ask the reader in all seriousness, considering everything 
happening in the world today, why would a so-called modern democratic nation imprison 
people for questioning certain aspects of the holocaust? We don’t imprison people for 
claiming they’ve been abducted by aliens, for stating that the Pope and Opus Dei are 
behind all the evils in the world, for questioning the veracity of past American Presidents, 
etc... why are we throwing people that question certain aspects of history as it relates to 
Jews into prison? Answer: It’s the Jews stupid — The story that we have been thoroughly 
indoctrinated to believe and to accept on faith with religious fervor is mostly a lie. The 
Jews and the media would have you believe that so called holocaust deniers deny that the 
Germans persecuted Jews and/or that the Germans never imprisoned Jews in 
concentration camps. Surprise, there isn’t a single revisionist that denies these facts — they 
do however question the near holy number of 6 million and the idea that the Germans 
systematically gassed Jews in “gas chambers,” in Poland during the Second World War. 
Did you know that for 45 years a commemorative plaque sat at Auschwitz claiming that 4 
millions Jews had died in the camp and that this plaque was changed with absolutely no 
fanfare in 1990 to another plaque that claims only 1.5 million? FACT: If it hadn't been 
for the hard work and dedication of historical revisionists, people like Ernst Zundel, 
David Irving, Siegfried Verbeke, Manfred Roeder, Bradley Smith, Fred Leuchter and 
many, many others, that plaque would never have been changed. In the end, only a fool 
wouldn't consider the likelihood that the real reason these historians have been jailed is 
because they have been on the right track all along and there are people out there, 
predominantly Jews, that do not want others to know what these individuals have to say. 
[15] See information on the Lavon Affair — do a google search, there is a great deal of 
info on this crime, the Israeli's essentially admit what they did, it's not a state secret. 

[16] Read about Michael Milken and Ivan Boesky, both Jews, and both Junk Bond Kings. 
[17] The primary witness to turn states evidence against Ken Lay and Jeffrey Skilling was 
the Jew Andy Fastow who worked closely with the largest holders of Enron stock, the 
Jewish Belfer family. For more information on these facts, see Michael Collins Piper's 
excellent book, The New Jerusalem. 
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PREFACE 


WING totheir long history and their wide dispersion, the Jews have been con- 
nected with most of the important movements in the history of the human race. 
The great monotheistic religions are based upon the Jewish Bible; medieval 
philosophy and science are inseparably associated with the Jews as intermediators; and 
in modern times there has been hardly a phase of human thought and activity in 
which the participation of Jews may not be discerned., While they have thus played a 
prominent part in the development of human thought and social progress throughout the 
centuries, there has been no faithful record of their multifarious activity. THE JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is intended to supply such a record, utilizing for this purpose all the 
resources of modern science and scholarship. It endeavors to give, in systematized, 
comprehensive, and yet succinct form, a full and accurate account of the history and 
literature, the social and intellectual life, of the Jewish people—of their ethical and 
religious views, their customs, rites, and traditions in all ages and in all lands. It also 
offers detailed biographical information concerning representatives of the Jewish race 
who have achieved distinction in any of the walks of life. It will accordingly cast 
light upon the successive phases of Judaism, furnish precise information concerning the 
activities of the Jews in all branches of human endeavor, register their influence upon 
the manifold development of human intelligence, and describe their mutual relations to 
surrounding creeds and peoples. 

The need of such a work is sufficiently obvious. Jewish history is unique and there- 
fore particularly liable to be misunderstood. The Jews are closely attached to their 
national traditions, and yet, in their dispersion, are cosmopolitan, both as to their con- 
ceptions of world-duty and their participation in the general advancement of mankind. 
To exhibit both sides of their character has been one of the objects of THE JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The history of the Jewish people has an absorbing interest for all who are concerned 
in the development of humanity. Connected in turn with the principal empires of 
antiquity, and clinging faithfully to their own ideals, the Jews developed a legal system 
which proved in course of time their bulwark of safety against the destruction, through 
external forces, of their national life. The Roman code, in its Christian development, 
assigned an exceptional position to the Jews; and it becomes one of the most interesting 
problems for the student of European constitutions to reconcile the status thus allotted 
to the Jew with the constitutional principles of the various Christian states. The struggle 
of the Jew to emancipate hiniself from this peculiar position has made him an efficient 
ally in the heroic endeavors of modern peoples toward the assertion of human rights. 

Throughout all the divergences produced by different social environments and intel- 
lectual influences, the Jews have in every generation conserved the twofold character 
referred to above: as representatives of a nation, they have kept alive their Hebrew 
traditions; and, as cosmopolitans, they have taken part in the social and intelectual life 
of almost all cultured nations. In the period when Jewish and Hellénic thought came 
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into mutual contact in Alexandria, they originated new currents of philosophie specula- 
tion. They then joined with the Arabs in the molding of the new faith, Islam, and of 
the entire Arabian-Spanish civilization. In the Europe of the Middle Ages, the process 
by which the science of Greece reached the schools of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford can be 
made clear only by taking account of the part played by Jewish translators and teachers. 
Scholastic philosophy was also influenced by such great medieval Jewish thinkers as Ibn 
Gabirol and Maimonides, while the epoch-making thought of Spinoza can be understood 
only by reference to his Jewish predecessors. In modern times the genius of the Jews 
has asserted its claim to intellectual leadership through men like Mendelssohn, Heine, 
Lassalle, and Disraeli. The twofold spirit of Judaism is displayed even through the 
medium of the Yiddish dialect, that modern representative of the Judao-German of the 
Middle Ages. Preserved in this dialect, Jewish legends, customs, and superstitions, all 
of which still retain the traces of their connection with the various lands wherein the 
Jews have dwelt, serve to elucidate many an obscure feature of general folk-lore and 
ethnic superstition. | 

In the development of the Jewish faith and religious literature the same processes 
of internal growth and of modification through environment have incessantly gone on. 
The Bible, that perennial source of all great religious movements in western Civilization, 
has been interpreted by the Jews from their own peculiar point of view; but their tradi- 
tions on the whole represent the spirit of progress rather than the blind worship of the 
letter. The Biblical characters as they lived in Jewish traditions differed greatly from 
the presentation in the Scripture record. These traditions are embodied in the Rabbin- 
ical literature, with its corresponding Hellenic counterparts, those numerous Apocrypha 
which form the connecting links between the Old Testament and the New, between the 
Bible and the Talmud on the one hand and the patristic literature and the Koran on the 
other. Drawing upon these traditions, the Jews have gradually formulated their inter- 
pretation of the Law and an elaborate system of religious belief—in a word, Jewish the- 
ology. So, too, the Jewish system of ethics has numerous points of contact with the 
ethical and philosophical systems of all other peoples. 

The Jews have been important factors in commerce through all the ages; the Egypt 
of the Ptolemies, the Rome of the emperors, the Babylonia of the Sassanid rulers, and 
the Europe of Charlemagne felt and acknowledged the gain to commerce wrought by 
their international connections and affiliations. In all the great marts of European 
commerce they were pioneers of trade until, with the rise of the great merchant-gilds, 
they were in some degree ousted from this sphere and confined to lower pursuits. It 
becomes thus a matter of supreme interest to follow the Jews through all their wander- 
ings, to observe how their religious, social, and philanthropic activities were variously 
developed wherever they dwelt. To give a faithful record of all this abundant and 
strenuous activity is the proper purpose of a Jewish encyclopedia. 

Hitherto the difficulties in the way of such an adequate and impartial presentation have 
been insuperable. Deep-rooted prejudices have prevented any sympathetic interest in 
Judaism on the part of Christian theologians, or in Christianity on the part of the rabbis. 
These theological antipathies have now abated, and both sides are better prepared to 
receive the truth. It is only within the last half-century, too, that any serious attempts 
have been made to render accessible the original sources of Jewish history scattered 
throughout the libraries of Europe. As regards Jewish literature, the works, produced 
in many ages and languages, exist in so many instances in manuscript-sources nob yet 
investigated, in archives or in genizot, that Jewish scholars ean hardly be said to com- 
mand a full knowledge of their own literature. The investigation of the sociological 
conditions and the anthropology of the Jewish people is even now only in its initial stages. 
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In all direetions, the facts of Jewish theology, history, life, and literature remain in à 
large measure hidden from the world, even from Jews themselves. With the publication 
of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA a serious attempt is made for the first time to systematize 
and render generally accessible the knowledge thus far obtained. 

That this has now become possible is due to a series of labors carried on throughout 
the whole of the nineteenth century and representing the efforts of three generations of 
Jewish scholars, mainly in Germany. An attempt was made, indeed, in the sixteenth 
century by Azariah de? Rossi toward à critical study of Jewish history and theology. 
But his work remained without influence until the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when Krochmal, Rapoport, and Zunz devoted their wide erudition and critical ingenuity 
to the investigation of the Jewish life and thought of the past. Their efforts were 
emulated by a number of scholars who have elucidated almost all sides of Jewish activity. 
The researches of I. M. Jost, H. Graetz, and M. Kayserling, and their followers, have 
laid a firm foundation for the main outlines of Jewish history, as the labors of Z. 
Frankel, A. Geiger, and J. Derenbourg paved the way for investigation into the 
various domains of Jewish literature. The painstaking labors of that Nestor of Jew- 
ish bibliography, Moritz Steinschneider—still happily with us—have made it possible 
to ascertain the full range of Jewish literary activity as recorded both in books and in 
manuscripts. THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA now enters upon the field covered by the 
labors of these and other scholars, too numerous to mention, many of whom have lent 
their efforts toward its production and have been seconded by eminent coworkers from 
the ranks of Christian critics. 

With the material now available it is possible to present a tolerably full account of 
Jews and Judaism. At the same time the world’s interest in Jews is perhaps keener 
than ever before. Recent events, to which more direct reference need not be made, have 
aroused the world’s curiosity as to the history and condition of a people which has been 
able to accomplish so much under such adverse conditions. THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
aims to satisfy this curiosity. Among the Jews themselves there is an increasing interest 
in these subjects in the present critical period in their development. Old bonds of tradi- 
tion are being broken, and the attention of the Jewish people 1s necessarily brought to 
bear upon their distinctive position in the modern world, which can be understood only 
in the light of historical research. 

The subject-matter of this ENCYCLOPEDIA naturally falls into three main divisions, 
which have been subdivided into departments, each under the control of an editor 
directly responsible for the accuracy and thoroughness of the articles embraced in his 
department. These are: (1) History, Biography, Sociology, and Folk-lore; (2) Liter- 
ature, with its departments treating of Biblical, Hellenistie, Talmudieal, Rabbinieal, 
Medieval, and Neo-Hebraie Literatures, and ineluding J urisprudenee, Philology, and 
Bibliography ; (3) Theology and Philosophy. 


I. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


From the time of Josephus and the author of First Maccabees down to the nine- 
teenth century Judaism did not produce a historian worthy of the name. What medie- 
val times brought forth in this branch of literature were mostly crude chronicles, full of 
miraculous stories. Nor were the chronicles of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies much better. 

But the interest displayed by Christian scholars of the seventeenth century in Rab- 
binical literature had the effect of directing attention to the history of the Jews. Jacques 
Basnage Ge Beauval, a French Protestant clergyman (1653-1723), has the merit of 
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having done pioneer work with his “Histoire de la Religion des Juifs? (5 vols., Rotter- 
dam, 1707—11). 

The pioneer of modern Jewish history is Isaac Marcus Jost (1793-1860). His“ All- 
gemeine Geschichte des Juedischen Volkes," and “Neuere Geschichte der Israeliten,” in 
spite of their shortcomings due to the lack of preparatory studies, were real historio- 
graphie achievements, while his ‘‘Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten” 
remains a standard work to the present day. Next to Jostis to be mentioned Selig 
(Paulus) Cassel (1821-92), whose article on Jewish history in the * Allgemeine Ency-. 
clopadie der Wissenschaften und Künste? of Ersch and Gruber (vol. xxvii.) may 
justly be called a memorable work. Both of these, however, were overshadowed by 
H. Graetz (1817-91), whose “Geschichte der Juden," in eleven volumes, although in- 
adequate in many details, owing mainly to the absence of sufficient preparatory investi- 
gations, 1$ still the only eomprehensive and indispensable work on the subject. Since 
the appearance of Graetz's history, a great deal of critical research has been carried 
on by a number of younger scholars, the results of which have been published in mono- 
graphs and magazines. The labors of Isidore Loeb, D. Kaufmann, and A. Harkavy 
in this field deserve special mention. THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, by stimulating 
research in detail, will have paved the way for the future writer of a universal Jewish 
history based on thoroughgoing scientific investigation. 

The historical matter in this work is presented according to a system which may be 
indicated as follows: The history of all communities of any importance is given in 
detail; this information is summarized in connection with the various divisions of the 
different countries containing Jewish communities; lastly, a general sketch with cross- 
references to these subdivisions has been provided for each country. In addition to this, 
numerous general topics have been dealt with in their relations to the Jews, such as 
the Papacy, the Crusades, the Inquisition, Protestantism, etc. Strange as it may seem, 
there is no country that possesses an adequate history of its Jews, though of late years 
considerable activity has been shown in collecting material for such histories. There 
exists no comprehensive history of the Jews of Germany, Austria, France, Holland, 
England, Italy, Poland, or the United States, or even of such political divisions as 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Galicia, or of congregations of such historic importance as those 
of Amsterdam, Frankfort-on-the-Main, London, Prague, or Wilna. 

The entire field of the history, sociology, economies, and statistics of the Jews in 
America has hitherto been left almost uncultivated. There has, for example, been no 

attempt to present a comprebensive account concerning the foundation of 

Jewsin the earliest Jewish communities, either in North or South America or in the 

America. West Indies. The developmental stages through which Judaism has passed 

in America, although of extreme interest, not only in themselves, but as 

pronusing to react upon the shaping of Judaism over all the world, have received but 

little attention. In THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA the facts concerning Jews and Juda- 
ism in the New World are for the first time adequately presented. 

There is no section of Jewish history that has been more meagerly treated than that 
pertaining to the Jews of Russia. Graetz in his work devotes very little space to Russia, 
Poland, and Lithuania, a defect remedied to some extent in the Hebrew translation of 
his history, by 8. P. Rabbinowitz, with notes by A. Harkavy. In the reform period 
of Emperor Alexander IT. the government archives were partially thrown open, so 
that scholars like Harkavy, Orshanski, Fuenn, and Bershadski were enabled to furnish 
valuable material for the early history of the Russian Jews. Dubnow has contributed 


largely to the history of the Hasidim, the Frankists, and the old Jewish communities. 
In 1900 the first volume of the ‘“‘Regesti i Nadpisi” (documents, epitaphs, and extracts 
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from old writers) was published by the Society for the Promotion of Culture among the 
Jews of Russia; it covers the period from 70 to 1674. The 662 documents collected by 
Bershadski and published by the same society in 1882, under the title of “Russko- 
Yevreiski Archiv,” contain material relating to the Jews in Lithuania from 1388 to 
1569. Very little has been written about the development of the Russian Jews in the 

second half of the nineteenth century, although many of them have distin- 

Jaws guished themselves in the industries and professions, finance, railroad- 
. in Russia. building, science, literature, and the fine arts. About 1,500 topies dealing 

with the Jews in Russia will be found included in THE JEWISH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, the greater part figuring for the first time in an English work, and the infor- 
mation being drawn in large measure from the most recent collections of Russian 
sources. 

Of all branches of the science of Judaism, biography, and especially modern biog- 
raphy, has been most neglected. The whole Jewish biographical literature of the nine- 
teenth century, general and individual, of any scientifie value, would form only a very 
moderate collection. In the great biographical dictionaries of a general character, like 
those of Bayle, Moreri, Ladvocat, Michaud, and Hoefer, the “Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie,” etc., Jews were almost entirely omitted. Only in the last two or three editions 
of such eomprehensive encyclopedias as those of Meyer and of Brockhaus has Jewish 
biography received some attention, but the natural limitations of these books do not 
admit of detailed treatment. To a greater degree the want has been supplied by “La 
Grande Encyclopédie” and the “Dictionary of National Biography.” But were one 
to take all national, local, and professional biographical dictionaries of the world 
together, one would find in them but a very small proportion of the Jewish biographies 
that appear in this JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. There are biographical dictionaries of 
dead and of living divines and benefactors of the various Christian churches, but there 
is not a single systematically compiled collection of the biographies of the thousands of 
rabbis and Hebrew scholars, educators, and philanthropists who have worked promi- 
nently in the various countries of the world, and have contributed by their deeds to the 
spiritual and moral uplifting, as well as to the material welfare, of the Jewish people. 
THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA is an endeavor to supply this deficiency. 

While the present work has studiously sought to avoid exaggerating the merits of the 
more distinguished subjects of its biographical sketches, it has felt bound, on the other 
hand, to give due prominence to those less known men and women who have played an 
honorable part in Jewish life, and whose names should be redeemed from undeserved 
oblivion. THEJEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA will thus offer an alphabetically arranged register, 
as complete as possible, of all Jews and Jewesses who, however unequal their merits, 
have a claim to recognition. Under no circumstances, however, have personal or other 
motives been permitted to lower the standard of inclusion adopted for the ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A word must be said touching two features pertaining particularly to the bio- 
graphical department of a Jewish encyclopedia. It is often difficult in the case of 
writers, artists, and others, to determine positively whether they belong to the Jewish 
race, owing to the fact that social conditions may have impelled them to conceal their 
origin. To settle such delicate questions it has frequently been necessary to consult all 
manner of records, publie and private, and even to ask for information from the persons 
themselves. While every care has been taken to insure accuracy in this regard, it is 
possible that in a few instances persons have been included who have no claim to a place 
in a Jewish encyclopedia. | 


An even more delieate problem that presented itself at the very outset was the 
attitude to be observed by the ENCYCLOPEDIA in regard to those Jews who, while born 
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within the Jewish community, have, for one reason or another, abandoned it. As the 
present work deals with the Jews as a race, it was found impossible to exclude those 
who were of that race, whatever their religious affiliations may have been. It would be 
natural to look in a Jewish encyclopedia for such names as Heinrich Heine, Ludwig 
Borne, Theodor Benfey, Lord Beaconsfield, Emin Pasha: to mention only afew. Even 
those who have Jewish blood only on one side of their parentage—as Sir John Adolphus, 
Paul Heyse, and Georg Ebers—have been included. 

In treating of those Jews whose activities have lain outside of distinetively Jewish 
spheres, it has been deemed sufficient to give short sketches of their lives with a simple 
indication of what their contributions have been to their partieular fields of labor. Only 
occasionally, and for reasons of weight, has a departure been made from this policy. A 
summary of the contributions thus made to the various sciences will be found under the 
respective headings. 


II. LITERATURE. 


How to deal with the vast amount of literary material that offered itself to the 
pages of a Jewish encyclopedia was a serious problem. While the Old Testament is the 
foundation of Jewish literature in all its aspects, as well as of Jewish life and thought, 
information on Biblical subjects is so readily accessible elsewhere that it did not seem 
desirable to develop the treatment of purely Biblical topies in these pages to the length 
which would be demanded in a work whose scope was confined to the Bible alone. In 
particular, it was considered unnecessary to compete with the “Dictionary of the Bible,” 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Hastings, or with the “Encyclopedia Biblica” of Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, both published simultaneously with this ENCYCLOPEDIA. While all sides 

of Biblical research are represented in these pages, they are treated concisely 

Bible. and, in many cases, with little reference to disputed points. With regard, 

however, to two special aspects of Biblical subjects, it has seemed desirable 
to treat the Scriptures on somewhat novel principles. Among Jews, as among Christians, 
there exists a wide diversity of opinion as to the character of the revelation of the Old 
Testament. There are those who hold to the literal inspiration, while others reject this 
view and are of the opinion that the circumstances under which the various texts were 
produced can be ascertained by what is known as the Higher Criticism. It seemed 
appropriate in the more important Biblical articles to distinguish sharply between these 
two points of view, and to give in separate paragraphs the actual data of the Maso- 
retic text and the critical views regarding them. Again, there exists nowhere a 
full and adequate account of the various rabbinical developments of Bible exegesis— 
which would be of especial value to the Christian theologian and Bible exegete—and 
it was evidently desirable in a Jewish encyclopedia to devote considerable attention to 
this aspect of Biblical knowledge. The plan was adopted of treating the more impor- 
tant Biblical articles under the three heads of («) Biblical Data, giving, without com- 
ment or separation of “sources,” the statements of the text; (b) Rabbinical Literature, 
giving the interpretation placed upon Biblieal faets by the Talmud, Midrash, and later 
Jewish literature; (c) Critical View, stating concisely the opinions held by the so-ealled 
Higher Criticism as to the sources and validity of the Biblical statements. As kindred to 
the rabbinieal treatment of Bible traditions, it has been thought well to add occasionally 
(d) a statement of the phases under which they appear in the Koran and traditions of 
Islam generally. 

It is here proper to point out that, inasmuch as the treatment of Biblical passages is 
mainly from the Jewish point of view, the chapter and verse divisions of the Hebrew 
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text have, as a rule, been adhered to in citations, while any discrepancies between them 
and those of the Authorized Version have been duly noted. | 
In thus keeping abreast of the times in Biblieal matters, THE JEWISH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA aims to aequaint the student with the results of modern research in many fields 
that are altogether new and bristling with interesting discoveries. This feature of the 
work extends over the fields of Assyriology, Egyptology, and archeological investigation 
in Palestine, the inexhaustible treasures of which are constantly casting unexpected 
light on every branch of Biblical history and archeology. The soil of Africa has within 
the last thirty years enriched our knowledge of the life of the Jews of Egypt, and many 
apocryphal works unearthed there form a valuable link in connecting the Old Testament 
with the New, and the Biblical with the Rabbinical literature. The nineteenth century 
witnessed a great advance in the investigation of Hellenistic literature. The forms and 
syntactical constructions of the Hellenistic dialect have been set forth in dictionaries and 
grammars, so as greatly to facilitate the study of the documents. Valuable critical and 
exegetical works have shed light upon such topics as the texts of the Sep- 
Hellenistic tuagint, of Aquila, and of Theodotion. Two new editions of Josephus have 
Literature. appeared, and the sources of his history have been investigated. The dates 
and origins of the apoeryphal and pseudepigraphie books have been approxi- 
mately determined. Around Philo of Alexandria, a whole literature has grown up, 
and the true nature of his thought has been fairly well established. The result has been 
to determine with some definiteness the relation of the Hellenistic literature to the Jewish 
and Greek thought of the period, and its position in the general intelleetual development 
of the age which produced Christianity. In these investigations Jewish scholars have 
taken a distinguished part. It has been the aim of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA to pre- 
sent in the most thorough manner the results achieved by critical investigation in the 
domain of Hellenistic literature. Of all Hellenistic productions of Jewish interest 
critical accounts and critical discussions are given, and the necessity of apprehending the 
ideas contained in them as products of their times, and of tracing their origin and devel- 
opment and their influence on contemporary and on later life, has constantly been kept 
in view. The New Testament, as representing the rise of a new religion, stands in a 
separate category of its own; yet from one point of view it may be regarded as a Hel- 
lenistie work—some of its authors having been Jews who wrote in Greek and more or 
less under the influence of Greek thought—and therefore its literature properly finds a 
place in the ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The Talmud is a world of its own, awaiting the attention of the modern reader. In 
its encyclopedic compass it comprises all the variety of thought and opinion, of doctrine 
and science, accumulated by the Jewish people in the course of more than 
Talmud. seven centuries, and formulated for the most part by their teachers. Full 
of the loftiest spiritual truth and of fantastic imagery, of close and learned 
legal disquisition and of extravagant exegesis, of earnest doctrine and of minute casu- 
istry, of accurate knowledge and of popular conceptions, it invites the world of to-day to 
a closer acquaintance with its voluminous contents. THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA has 
allotted to the subject of the Talmud an amount of space commensurate with its impor- 
tanee. Besides the rabbinical treatment of Biblical topics referred to, the Talmudic 
department includes those two great divisions known as the Halakah and the Haggadah, 
the one representing the development of the law, civil, criminal, and ceremonial; the 
other, the growth, progressive and reactionary, of the ethical principles of the Torah. 
The legal topics are treated from a strictly objective point of view, irrespective of their 
application, or even applicability, to our own days and conditions, but with Incidental 
comparisons with Greek and Roman or with modern lew, such as may be of interest to 
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the student of comparative jurisprudence and of social economy. The Haggadah, on the 
other hand, attaining its fullest development in its treatment of the Biblical text, is 
therefore frequently included in the second paragraph of the Biblical articles. While in 
other directions its utterances bear more directly upon matters of theology, much 
remains both in legend and in proverbial wisdom which is discussed under the appro- 
priate heads. 

The rabbis of Talmudie times—the Tannaim and Amoraim—those innumerable 
transmitters of tradition and creators of new laws, receive ample treatment in the pages 
of the ENCYCLOPEDIA. Nota few of them mark epochs in the development and growth 
of the halakie material, while others are interesting from their personal history or from 
the representative pictures of their times which their lives and teachings afford. Most 
of them being at the same time teachers and preachers, their biographies would be incom. 
plete without specimens of their homiletic and ethical utterances. Those familiar with 
the labyrinthine structure of the Talmudim and Midrashim as far as arrangement of sub- 
jects and chronological order are concerned, and with the chaotic state of the text, par- 
ticularly with regard to proper names, need not be told that the difficulties in identifying 
men and times are sometimes insurmountable, and much must be left to conjecture, in 
spite of the efforts made both in early ages and in recent days. The composition not only 
of well-known haggadie and halakie collections, but also of the single treatises of the 
Mishnah, will be separately treated. The work of Zunz, Buber, and Epstein in the 
provinces of Haggadah, and that of Frankel, Brill, and Weiss in Halakah, have ren- 
dered it possible to give a history of Talmudic literature. 

What the Bible had been for the Talmud, the Talmud itself became for the later Rab- 
binical literature, which, based on the Talmud, applied itself to the further development 
of the Halakah and the Haggadah. Although this Rabbinical literature extends over 
a period of 1,400 years, and represents the only genuinely Jewish writings of that period, 

it is the least understood, not to say the most misunderstood, depart- 
Rabbinical ment of Jewish literature. The present ENCYCLOPEDIA affords for the first 
Literature. time a survey of the growth of the Halakah and the Haggadah in post-Tal- 
mudie times (500-1900). During that period, the civil and religious laws 
of the Jews, although based upon the Talmud, underwent many a change, while the 
Hageadah developed new motives and broadened its foundations, until it differed essen- 
tially in character from the Haggadah of the Talmudic times. Two new branches were 
developed: the dispersion of the Jews in this period throughout the civilized world pro- 
duced the responsa literature; and the exclusion of the German-Polish Jews from all 
share in general culture produced casuistry. A subject that has received due considera- 
tion is the period of the Geonim (500-1000), which, though not spiritually productive, 
powerfully influenced rabbinical Judaism. 

An attempt has been made to fill the hitherto existing gap in literary history 
in regard to the activity of the Arabic-Spanish school (1000-1500) in the labyrinth of 
the Talmud, and equal consideration has been bestowed upon the French, German, and 
Italian Talmudists of the same period, to whom is largely due our knowledge of the 
Talmud, and through whose initiative the Jewish spirit was diverted to new lines of 
activity and kept alive, when it was denied every other mode of asserting itself. Ade- 
quate attention has been given to the Rabbinical literature of the past four centuries, 
which have been chiefly characterized by the casuistic works of the German and Polish 
Talmudists, and the critical treatment of the Talmud in recent times finds full expres- 
sion in these pages. 

Jews have written in almost all languages that have a literature, and the ENcy- 
CLOPEDIA has taken account of this literary activity in its broadest range. The vast 
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majority of productions of Jewish interest are, however, written in Hebrew and the 
allied tongues, and greater attention has naturally been paid to this section of Jewish 
literature. While the ENCYCLOPEDIA does not attempt to give a complete bibliography 
of this extensive subject, it is hoped that there will be found under the various authors’ 
names an account of almost all works of importance written in Hebrew. 

After the destruction of the national life of the Jews, nearly their whole energy was 
directed toward the inner life and found expression in their literature. Their productive- 

ness in this respect was remarkable, and is testified to by the large collec- 

History of tions of Hebrew manuscripts and books which are to be found in private and 

Literature. in public libraries. When printing was invented they eagerly seized upon 

the new art, as it gave them a further means of spreading within their own 

ranks a knowledge of their literature. The history of Jewish books and Jewish book- 

making from the technical point of view is one of great interest and has, up to the pres- 
ent time, hardly received systematic treatment. 

For the history of their own literature the Jews did little during the Middle Ages, 
and even when they did work along these lines the motive was in most cases other than 
purely literary. Such works, for example, as the “Seder Tannaim we-Amoraim,” and 
the well-known “Letters” or “Responsa” by Sherira Gaon on the composition of the 
Talmudic literature, were not written with the purpose of giving a history of literature, 
but of proving the validity of tradition. 

In modern times Christian scholars were among the first to attempt a comprehensive 
view of the contents of Jewish literature, though important bio-bibliographical works 
were compiled by Conforte, Heilprin, and Azulai. Hottinger (died 1667) gave this 
literature a place in his * Bibliotheca Orientalis,” and Otho (1672) sought to describe in 
the form of an encyclopedia the work and times of the teachers of the Mishnah. The 
most ambitious work of this kind was the “ Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica ? of Bartoloccei 
(died 1687), together with the additions of Imbonati (1694), which was followed up by 
the colossal work of Johann Christian Wolf (1683-1739). That these attempts failed was 
due to the fact that the time was not ripe for any such comprehensive presentation, as 
the preliminary work in detail was still to be done. Order was first wrought in this 
chaos when the modern spirit of research had engendered what is now known as “the 
science of Judaism.” Zunz’s great work, ‘‘ Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage ” (1832), was 
the first attempt to give an accurate account of the development of one branch of this 
literature, the homiletic. He followed this up with histories of the religious poetry and 
of the literary productions connected with the Synagogue; and in 1836, a few years after 
Zunz’s first book, a Christian scholar, Franz Delitzsch, in his “ Zur Geschichte der Jüdi- 
schen Poesie,” wrote a history of Jewish poetry which, even at this date, has not been 
superseded. Steinschneider’s remarkable attempt at a comprehensive history of Jewish 
literature, first published (1850) in Ersch and Gruber's “ Allgemeine Encyclopadie der 
Wissenschaften und Künste," and translated into English (London, 1857) and Hebrew 
(Warsaw, 1900), has as yet found no imitator, though special departments have received 
careful treatment at various hands. Neubauer’s exhaustive volumes on the history of 
Jewish literature in France during the fourteenth century have at least placed all the 
material for that period at our disposal, and Steinschneider’s ** Hebraische Uebersetzungen 
des Mittelalters? has brought together a mass of material on the special aetivity of the 
Jews in transmitting the science of antiquity to western Europe. In addition to the 
above publications, attempts have been made at a more comprehensive popular pres- 
entation in the compendium of David Cassel (1879), in Karpeles’ “Geschichte der 
Jüdischen Literatur? (1886), and in Winter and Wiünsche's “Jüdische Literatur,” the 
last of which is rather a collection of extracts than a history. Making use of all this 
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material THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA has endeavored to present a faithful picture of - 
what the Jews have done, not only for their own special literature, but also for the 
great literatures of the world in the various countries in which they have had their 
abode. Due attention has also been paid to the varied activity of the Jewish press. 

Hebrew philology possesses peculiar interest. The history of the Hebrew alphabet, 
in its origin and changes, shows the relation of the Jews inthe most ancient times to their 

Semitic neighbors, while its development follows certain lines of cleavage 
Hebrew which indicate actual divisions among the Jewish people. Certain pecu- 
Philology. liarities of grammar and vocabulary, when traced historically to their 
source, determine whether the Jews developed their language solely on their 
own national lines or whether they borrowed from other nations, of their own or of dif-. 
ferent stock. These points are brought out in the ENCYCLOPEDIA under various general 
heads. Among the Jews Hebrew philology followed two distinct lines of development. 
The one was purely from within; for the desire to preserve the text of the Bible intact, 
for future generations, gave rise to the school of Masoretes, who laid the foundation upon 
which future scholars built. The other starts from without and is due to the influence 
of the Arabs, to whom the science of philology was (as Steinschneider has said) what 
the Talmud was to the Jews. Under this influence and commencing with Saadia, a long 
line of grammarians and philologists appears, extending not only through Europe but 
into Africa and even into Persia. 

Of course, an encyclopedia like the present can not confine itself to the philological 
work done by the Jews themselves. The ENCYCLOPEDIA contains articles upon the chief 
non-Jewish Hebrew philologists, whether they were influenced by Jewish writers as were 
Reuchlin and his followers, or were not so influenced, as is the case with most of the 
modern school, Gesenius, Ewald, Stade, and others. This is all the more necessary as 
during the nineteenth century Jews themselves took but a small part in the philological 
study of their ancient tongue. The reverse, however, is true of the post-Biblical 
Hebrew. While in the Middle Ages only one dictionary of the Talmudic language was 
produced, the “Aruk” of Nathan ben Jehiel, in recent times and upon the basis of this 
splendid work, a band of Jewish scholars have made this subject peculiarly their own. 

A great deal of attention is paid in this work to Jewish bibliography. From Barto- 
locci to Steinschneider and his pupils, there is a vast amount of unclassified biblio- 

graphical material. The ENCYCLOPEDIA furnishes, for the first time, the 

Jewish Bib- ancient and the modern literature of many thousand topics in alphabetical 

liography. order; and thus includes, besides complete dictionaries of the Bible, of the 

Talmud, and of the history and literature of the Jewish people, some 

approach to a handbook of Hebrew bibliography classified as to subjects, at least. 

Containing, as it does, however, the contributions of so many collaborators, this work 

has done its best to introduce some degree of uniformity in the methods of citation 
employed by the various scholars of different countries. 

With regard to proper names, it was found impossible in the present state of Hebrew 
bibliography to follow a consistent plan; the reader will understand this if he considers 
the fact that until the eighteenth century the Jews in many countries had no family 
names. The best-known forms of the names have been selected (to facilitate reference), 
but in all cases the variant forms have been indicated. It has not been thought wise to 
follow exclusively either Zedner’s system, as shown in his masterly “ Catalogue of Hebrew 
Books inthe British Museum,” nor that of Steinschneider, in that magnum opus of Hebrew 
bibliography, the “Bodleian Catalogue”; instead, what seemed to be the best features of 
the entire bibliographical literature have been combined. 

Valuable information may be found concerning the most important Jewish libraries 
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(past and present), as well as the Jewish departments of the public libraries of America 
and of Europe. Summary histories of the chief Jewish presses are introduced, together 
with technical details of the typographic art as applied to Hebrew. Among the numer- 
ous illustrations which enrich this department of the ENCYCLOPEDIA are facsimiles of 
fragments of the oldest and most interesting Hebrew manuscripts in the world. 


lll. THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The broad subject of theology, including the Jewish religious philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, has never yet received systematic treatment at the hands of Jews. Thus 
far very little has been done either in the way of expounding from a philosophical 
point of view the various subjeets pertaining to Jewish belief and doctrine, or of present- 
ing them historically in their successive phases as they developed from their origins in 
Seripture and tradition, and as they were influenced by other creeds and beliefs. Only 
a few sporadic attempts have been made in our age to bring the religious ideas and moral 
teachings of Rabbinical Judaism into anything like systematic form. We may instance 
Zacharias Frankel, Solomon Munk, Leopold Loew, J. Hamburger, S. Schechter, David 
Kaufmann, M. Lazarus, and S. Bernfeld as having made valuable contributions in this 
direction. It was only the practical side of religion—the Law in all its ramifications, the 
rites and observances—which was systematically codified and summarized by the medieval 
authorities. The doctrinal side of Judaism, with its theological and ethical problems, 
was never treated with that clearness and thoroughness or with that many-sidedness and 
objectivity which historical research in our modern sense of the word demands. Even 
the great philosophers of the Middle Ages who molded Jewish thought for centuries 
approached their themes only with the view of proving or supporting their own specific 
doctrines, and omitted all questions that did not come within the scope of their argument. 
Consequently, many topics had to be formulated for treatment in THE JEWISH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, and many of them were suggested by the theologieal works of non-Jewish writers. 
Desiring to present both the doctrines and the practises of Judaism in that scientific 
spirit which seeks nothing but the truth, and this in the light of historical develop- 
ment, THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, in its theological department, takes full cognizance 
of the pre-Talmudie sources, the Hellenistic and New Testament literature, and, in 
addition to the copious Rabbinical literature, treats of the successive stages of Jewish 
philosophy and Cabala. The various sects (including the Samaritans and Karaites), 
rationalism and mysticism, conservative and progressive Judaism, are discussed fully and 
impartially. The mutual relations of Jewish and non-Jewish creeds and philosophical 
systems and the attitude of Judaism to the social and ethical problems of the day receive 
due consideration. 


Among the services which THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA has undertaken to render 
to the general reader is that of enlightening him with regard to characteristic terms (famil- 
iar enough perhaps to the Jew) pertaining to Jewish folk-lore and to ancient and mod- 
ern customs and superstitions, and (what will be a distinctive feature) of acquainting 

him with the important parts of the Jewish liturgy, its general history and 

Anthro- its music. It is hoped that nothing of interest concerning the character 
Pology. and life of the Jew has been omitted. 

| There remains a class of topics relating to the Jews, such as their claims 

to purity of race, their special aptitudes, their liability to disease, ete., which may be 

included under the general term of anthropology. Very little research has hitherto been 


devoted to this subject, and it is in this ENCYCLOPEDIA that, for the first time, the 


attempt is made to systematize the existing information regarding the anthropometry 
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and vital statistics of the Jews, and to present a view of their social and economic 
eondition. | 

It has been one of the special aims of the ENCYOLOPEDIA to bring together as full a 
body of illustrative material as possible. Many topics of a historical or archeological 
character lend themselves to illustration through the reproduction of the remains of 

antiquity or of ecclesiastical art. Objects connected with the Jewish syna- 
Illustrations. gogue service and Jewish modes of worship will be found fully illustrated. 

Prominent Jewish personages are portrayed, the chief monuments of Jewish 
architecture are represented by pietures of such synagogues as are remarkable archi- 
tecturally or historieally, and the department of literature is enriched with illustrations 
of the externals of book-lore.  'This feature of the work, which was placed in charge 
of Mr. JOSEPH JACOBS, will it is believed, prove of great educational value in every 
Jewish household. | 

In determining the plan and proportions of the present undertaking, the Editorial 
Board has labored under the special difficulties that attach to pioneer work. No success- 
ful attempt has heretofore been made to gather under one alphabetical arrangement all the 

innumerable topics of interest to Jews as Jews. Apart from the Bible, the 
Former Only department which has as yet been put in encyclopedic form is that of 
Attempts. Rabbinic Literature, for which there exist encyclopedias, one—the pny’ "n5 
(Pahad Yizhak)—compiled by Isaac Lampronti in the seventeenth century 
in Hebrew, and one prepared in modern times by J. Hamburger, the “ Realencyklopadie 
für Bibel und Talmud,” in German. Each of these productions labors under the disad- 
vantage of being the work of one man. Of the more comprehensive encyclopedia planned 
by Rapoport, bp Ty (‘Erek Millin), only the first letter appeared in 1852. The plan of 
a publication somewhat on the same lines as the present was drawn up by Steinschneider 
in conjunction with Cassel as far back as 1844, in the “Literaturblatt des Orients,” but 
the project did not proceed beyond the prospectus (a specimen page from which is shown 
on the opposite page) and a preliminary list of subjects. Dr. L. Philippson in 1869 
and Professor Graetz in 1887 also threw out suggestions for a Jewish encyclopedia, but 
nothing came of them. 

The present undertaking is the realization of an ideal to which DR. ISIDORE SINGER 
has devoted his energies for the last ten years. After several years spent in enlisting the 
interest of European scholars in the enterprise, he found that it was only in America 
that he could obtain both that material aid and practical scholarly cooperation necessary 

to carry out the scheme on the large scale which he had planned. Thanks 
The Present to the enterprise and liberality of the FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Work. which generously seconded the energetic initiative of DR. SINGER, the 
eooperation of the undersigned staff of editors, together with that of the 
consulting boards, both American and foreign, was rendered possible. The preliminary 
work was done in the winter of 1898-99, by DR. SINGER, PROFESSOR GOTTHEIL, and 
DR. KOHLER. These were soon joined by DR. CYRUS ADLER, of Washington, D. C. ; 
DR. G. DEUTSCH, of Cincinnati; DR. MARCUS JASTROW and PROF. MORRIS JASTROW, 
JR., of Philadelphia; and PROF. GEORGE F. MOORE, of Andover. Organization of the 
work was effected by these gentlemen at meetings held in New York, March 1 and 6, 
and July 12, 1899, DR. I. K. FUNK, of the FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, presiding, 
and the plan of operation submitted by the firm was adopted by them. To these was 
added later Mr. JOSEPH JACOBS, of London, as well as DR. LOUIS GINZBERG and DR. 
F. DE SOLA MENDES, both of New York city. PROFESSOR MOORE, having assumed 
additional duties as president of the Andover Theological Seminary, found himself 
obliged to withdraw, and PRor. C. H. Tov was elected in his place in January, 1900. 
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The carrying out of the project on so large a scale presented peculiar difficulties. 
To reduce the work of nearly 400 contributors, writing in various tongues, to anything 
like uniformity was itself a task of great magnitude, and necessitated the establish- 
ment of a complete bureau of translation and revision. The selection of the topics 
suitable for insertion in such an encyelopedia involved labor extending over twelve 
months, and resulted in a trial index of over 25,000 captions. The determination of 
the appropriate space to which each of these subjects was entitled was no easy task 
in the absence of any previous attempt in the same direction. The problem of the trans- 
literation of Hebrew and Arabie words has been very perplexing for the members of the 
Editorial Board. While they would have preferred to adhere strictly to the somewhat 
elaborate method eurrent among most Semitie scholars, the repellent effect of strange 
charaeters, aecentual marks, and superscript letters deterred them from using it in a work 

intended as much for the general publie as for scholarly use. "There were 
Translit- also typographic difficulties in the way of using the more elaborate scheme. 
eration. The board trusts that the system pursued here, which is, in the main, that 
proposed by the Geneva Congress of Orientalists, and adopted by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of England, the Société Asiatique of Paris, and the American Oriental 
Society, will suffice to recall to the Jewish scholar the original Hebrew, while indicating 
to the layman as close an approximation to the proper pronunciation as possible. Even 
here, however, having to deal with contributions emanating from scholars using different 
schemes of transliteration, they can not hope to have succeeded altogether in avoiding 
lack of uniformity. It may perhaps be well to emphasize the fact that names occurring 
in the Bible have been throughout kept in the form familiar from the King James Version 
of 1611. 

While acknowledging the possibility—nay, the certainty—of errors and omissions 
in a work so comprehensive and so full of minute details as the present work is, the edi- 
tors consider themselves justified in asserting that no pains have been spared to secure 
accuracy and thoroughness. Each article has been subjected to a most elaborate system 
of revision and verification, extending in each case to no Jess than twelve different proc- 
esses. PROF. WILHELM BACHER, of the Budapest Seminary; REV. DR. F. DE SOLA 
MENDES, Mr. Louis HEILPRIN, and other scholars, in addition to the departmental 
editors, have read through all the proof-sheets with this special end in view. 

It remains only to give due acknowledgment to the many institutions and friends, 
other than contributors, who have rendered services to the ENCYCLOPEDIA. The How. 

MAYER SULZBERGER, of Philadelphia, has loaned many valuable and 
Acknowl. rare works for the purposes of verification and illustration. Much is 
edgments. (ue to the NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, particularly to its director, 
Dr. J. S. BILLINGS, to Mr. CHARLES BJERREGAARD, chief of the 
Readers’ department, and to Mr. A. S. FREIDUS, chief of the Jewish department, for 
special privileges aecorded and assistance rendered; to the UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, which has placed at the disposal of the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA photographs of many objects of Jewish worship preserved in the department of 
Oriental Antiquities; to the COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY; to the Ameriean Jewish 
press for repeated notices; and to the proprietors of the “JEWISH CHRONICLE” (Lon- 
don), for having placed the files of their journal at the disposal of the ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
M. ViGoUROUX's “Dictionnaire de la Bible," now in process of publication, has been 
of especial value in suggesting the latest sources of Biblical illustration. Pictorial 
material has been loaned by, among others, MR. J. D. EISENSTEIN, MR. FRANK HAES, 
MR. ARNOLD BRUNNER, PROF. R. GOTTHEIL, and the PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 
for which the editors and publishers beg to return their acknowledgments. 
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The Editorial Board desires especially to thank the REV. DR. I. K. FUNK for the 
unfailing tact and matchless generosity with which he has met all their wishes and 
smoothed away many difficulties. Pioneer work as this has been, the need of encourage- 
ment to perseverance under adverse conditions was repeatedly felt by all concerned, and 
this encouragement has been continuously extended to us by our respected chief. Our 
thanks for courteous consideration are also eminently due to MR. A. W. WAGNALLS, 
vice-president of the FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY; to MR. R. J. CUDDIHY, its treasurer 
and general manager, for his organizing skill; to MR. EDWARD J. WHEELER, literary 
editor of the Company and member of the American Board of Consulting Editors of this 
work; and to MR. WILLIAM NEISEL, chief of the manufacturing department, and his 
assistant, MR. ARCHIBALD REID. MR. HERMAN ROSENTHAL, to whom the important 
section of the history and literature of the Jews in Russia has been entrusted, has faith- 
fully discharged his difficult task. | 

We are indebted for much valuable cooperation and watchful care to the restless 
energy of FRANK H. VIZETELLY, the Secretary of the Editorial Board, to whom was 
entrusted the general office supervision of this work in allits stages, and whose execu- 
tive ability, practical knowledge, and experience have been most useful. MR. Isaac 
BRovDbÉ, by his thorough knowledge of Arabic, has been of the greatest service to the 
work; while MR. ALBERT PORTER, formerly of “The Forum," as chief of the sub- 
editorial staff of the ENCYCLOPEDIA, has rendered intelligent and attentive service in 
the preparation of the copy for the press. MR. Moses BEER, who has been connected 
with the work almost from the beginning, has been of great assistance to the office-staff 
in various departments, and especially in verifying the Hebrew.  Hearty thanks are 
due also to all the members of the office-staff—translators, revisers, proof-readers, and 
others—for their faithful, painstaking service in their respective departments. 


The editors have felt a special sense of responsibility with regard to this work, in 
which for the first time the claims to recognition of a whole race and its ancient religion 
are put forth in a form approaching completeness. They have had to consider sus- 
ceptibilities among Jews and others, and have been especially solicitous that noth- 
ing should be set down which could hurt the feelings of the most sensitive. They 
consider it especially appropriate that a work of this kind should appear in America, 
where each man's creed is judged by his deeds, without reference to any preconceived 
opinion. It seemed to them peculiarly appropriate under these circumstances that THE 
JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA should appear under the auspices of a publishing house none of 
whose members is connected with the history or tenets of the people it is designed to 
portray. Placing before the reading publie of the world the history of the Jew in its 
fullest scope, with an exhaustiveness which has never been attempted before— without 
concealing facts or resorting to apology—THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA hopes to con- 
tribute no unimportant share to a just estimate of the Jew. 


CYRUS ADLER, MARCUS JASTROW, 

GOTTHARD DEUTSCH, MORRIS JASTROW, JR., 

LOUIS GINZBERG, KAUFMANN KOHLER, 
RICHARD GOTTHEIL, FREDERICK DE SOLA MENDES, 
JOSEPH JACOBS, CRAWFORD H. Toy, 


ISIDORE SINGER. 


NEW YORK, May 1, 1901. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


I. History, Biography, and Sociology. 


1. History of the Jews, as based on the Biblical accounts and on the Discoveries in Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Palestine, and Persia; later phases according to the narratives of Greek and Roman authors; 
the Talmudic sources; modern local researches; Documents found in archives, etc. 

2. General Historical Movements influencing Jewish history; such as the Crusades, the Black 
Death, Persecutions, Expulsions, Blood Accusation, Inquisition, Discovery of America, Reformation, the 
Emancipation, anti-Semitic and Zionistic movements. 

8. Jewish Settlements and Congregations in the Old World and the New. 

4. Jewish Societies, Religious, Literary, Philanthropic, etc., which have become an important 
feature in the life of the modern Jew: Fraternities and Sisterhoods, Alliance Israélite Universelle, Anglo- 
Jewish Association, Central Conference of American Rabbis, Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund, etc. 

5. Documents having special significance with regard to the Jews and their history; such as decrees, 
edicts, bulls, etc. 

6. Civilization (Culturgeschichte) of the Jews, including Customs, Education, Art. The part taken 
by the Jews in the development and advancement of civilization, in ancient, medieval, and modern times; 
in the arts and sciences; in statesmanship and politics, jurisprudence, sociology, and economics. 

7. Historical Geography and Archeology of Palestine and other countries intimately connected 
with Jewish history. 

8. Biography of Biblical Characters and Post-Biblical Personages: Medieval and modern 
men of eminence; scholars; teachers; theologians; men of letters; artists; statesmen; soldiers; inventors; 
philanthropists; founders of important branches of commerce and industry. 

9. Distinguished Jewish Families: Their history and genealogy. 

10. Accounts of Prominent Non-Jews: Kings, Popes, Statesmen, Men of Letters who have 
exercised influence upon Jewish history. 

11. Anthropology, Biostatics, Measurements; Morbidity of Jews with special reference to their lia- 
bility to, or immunity from, particular diseases; question of purity of race. 

12. Sociology: Statistics of Jewish communities; occupations of Jews; number of Artisans and 
Agriculturists; social condition and Criminology. 

13. Folk-lore; Superstitions; Customs; Folk-Medicine; Legends and Fables. 


II. Literature. 


1. The Old Testament: History of the Canon; Masorah; history of Bible exegesis among Jews and 
Christians from Talmudical times; translations of the Bible; Bible concordances and dictionaries; Biblical 
chronology. 

2. Hellenistic Literature: Apocrypha, Apocalyptic and Pseudepigraphie Literature; New Testa- 
ment in so far as it concerns Judaism. 

3. Talmud and Midrash: Critical analysis of each treatise; Talmudical jurisprudence compared 
with Greek and Roman codes and modern law. 

4. Rabbinical Literature: Commentaries and supercommentaries of Talmud and Midrash; codes 
of Law; Responsa, Casuistics. : | 

5. Literature of the Middle Ages and Modern Times: Belles-Lettres; secular poetry of the 
medieval and modern ages; relation of Neo-Hebraic literature to the literature of the world. 

6. Historical and Geographical Literature: Travels, etc. 

7. Translations by Jews in the Middle Ages and in recent times. 

8. Dialect-Literature: Ladino, Judseo-German, and Yiddish. 

9. Periodical Literature; annuals; quarterlies; monthly, weekly, and daily papers; almanacs. 
10. Hebrew Philology ; history and principles of Hebrew Grammar and Lexicography; prosody. 
11. Hebrew Bibliography; Paleography; Typography; Catalogues; History of Jewish libraries; 

History of Hebrew book-trade. 
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12. History of Jewish Learning and Education; the Academies; elementary Schools (hedarim) ; 
History of the Yeshibahs and modern Rabbinical seminaries. 


III. Theology and Philosophy. 


1. Doctrines of Judaism in their development from Biblical times. Angelology; Demonology; 
Eschatology; Creeds; Attributes of Deity; Free Will and Providence; Problem of Evil; Sin and Atone- 
ment, etc. 

2. Relation of Judaism to Christianity, Islam, and other religions; Conversion and Apostasy ; 
Apologetic and Polemic literature. l 

3. Jewish Religious Life in home and synagogue: Sacrifices; Festivals; Priesthood; Temple; 
Customs; Ceremonies; Ritual Observances. 

4, Synagogue Liturgy, Poetry, and Music; History of Reform Movement in Europe and America. 

5. Jewish Sects: Pharisees; Sadducees; Essenes; Therapeute; Samaritans; Karaites; Sabbatarians; 
Hasidim; Frankists; and minor sects; Messianic movements. 

6. Jewish Philosophy: Alexandrian School; Religious Philosophy in the Middle Ages; Cabala; 
Systems of Jewish philosophers. 

7. Jewish Ethics in its historic development; Altruism and Hedonism; Motives and Standard; 
Tdeals; Ethical Wills. 

8. Homiletical Literature and history of modern pulpit eloquence. 


SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES* 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


1. All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizhak ; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 


Shelomoh, etc. 


9. Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that have become 
familiar to English readers, are always retained and cross-references given, though the topic 
be treated under the form transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


~ Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., Meir or Meir. 


3 6 T 2 24 5 with dagesh, p w sh 
1 9 n A 5m n without dagesh, f ws 
“d Dí mn * 2 nt 
= h ' gy Ds pk 

1 w 3k y 9r 


Note: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of pe. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


5, The vowels have been transcribed as follows : 


— e — € — 0 sara | 
-— i : € “or a 3 u 


Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 
The so-called ** Continental" pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah. | 


B.— Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


* «a ~ h wi sh S gh Jon 

f C^ s C9 e 
ta? b od yrs wil sh 
T, ed 3d E w 
d A E v? Ww " p, 
C» th IT bt k wee Y 
Cj E bz d 

9. Only the three vowels —a, i, u —are represented : 

— aorü — iori > aworü 


No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has been followed. 


má. iM auo eee ra a cart mrt Re SEPA HR Casale Pa tis a Ras T aeta at inu -i 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


The Arabic article is invariably written al; no account being taken of the assimilation cf the l to 
the following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafts al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 


At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah; but, when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risülah dhàt al-Kursiyy, but Hv’at al-Aflak. 


No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g., ‘Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Ya'aküb, not Ya'akübun; or in a title, Kitab al-amaànat wal-‘itikadat. . 
C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 


form, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa a Hu n IH Sheh 
B 6 b Oo o DS mute 
BB v Hu p bl & y 
lr h,v,org Pp r ‘bs halfmute 
nm d Ce S BS ye 
Ee e and ye TT t 99 e 
B 
lt x gh yy u IO 1o yu 
j 8 z $ d f fl a ya 
Hu i Xx kh Oo F 
Rx k II x tz Vy (e 
JL a ! Wu ch Hu o) 
Mx m III m sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; al the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiezer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini, from both Bedersi and Em Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. | 


When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by. his official or other title; or, where he has borne no such title, by **of" followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-Hasid; Gershom 
of Metz, Isaac of Corbeil. 


Names containing the word d, de, da, di, or van, von, y, are arranged under the letter of 
the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, Jacob 
d'Ileseas under Illescas. 


In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names the words ben, da, de, di, ibn,* of, have not 
been taken into account. These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter: 
Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Ze'eb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


In order to facilitate reference, complete groups of all persons bearing such common names as 
Aaron, Abraham, Jacob, are given in small type in a group immediately under the first key-word. 


* When IBN has come to be a specific part of a name, as IBN Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under “I.” 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliography, are not included here. ] 


AD. i22 cis VOU Abot, Pirke OS ms rrr ee perm 
Ab.-R. Ns RR Abotde-Rabbi Nathan | Hag..........- 
jw ues ae OAM aor Pea ene Hag — Pn vi XY ee 
. Zeit. d. Jud... emeine Zel t 1 p. es rescsatsae opes 3 431 ai f 
Am jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society Han {a rela _pealeneyionedle für Bibel 
Am. s our. Semit. | American Journal of Semitic Languages Hastings, Dict. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
Fer mth ane ible cores d 
ADOOS eda d PARURE Apocalypse 2 $e RR Masoretic Text 
Sie mE pote ituti Hebr! ROS Nn i ‘Epistle to the Hebrews 
Apost. Const........Apostolical Constitutions Es Ee cline on Homily 
ae ‘Makin (Talmud Bor.....1111111111 l Horayot (Talmud) 
Mugs ern rives Daraciite Hul... Hullin (Talmud) 
Arch. Isr... Archives Israélites 3 0) Seen Sane ones 
ra a se vkErO Duos article b... o PEOR 
Ae Tores e Pee to Das Alte oon DS TP dE 
Er oum oM A Ist; Eclisbode.....-Leraelitinche Letterbode 
prp EE Babli (Babylonian Talmud) — 1 | 9eeeeeee4 Decken ^oc do radien du Nele 
P Ag. a Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Amoriier | Jaarboeken......- i land P E cate aah 
Bacher, Ag. Pal. oe Agada der Palüstinensischen Amor- | Jacobs, Sources... j J ao Thomy E : e Sour p 
AmoOr.... enn üer . y 
Bacher, Ag. Tan....Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten J noone ecd ! Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica 
a A ed Bape Batra (Talmud) Jahrb. Gesch. i | ahrbuch far die Geschichte der Juden und 
2 Mr mud) fT CR des dentine 
PB.C..... oae tnt ng. Before the EDU era Jud ne Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, Tal- 
ae inger, Arch... mae Hebraveche Archüologie Jason ets | mudim, and Midrashim 
nzinger, Arch....Denzinger, i locos ECT 
ei. ! ee eee Berakot (Talmud) l . Jellinek, B. H...... J ark, Bet ha-Midrash 
Berliner’s | Berliner’s Magazin für die Wissenschaft des oe '"Ghron tU Jewish Chronicle, London 
gaius NL pu Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.Jewish Historical Society of England 
Bibs cccnicketeeaoees Bikkurim (Talmud) ee "t Rove Jewish Quarterly Review 
Dak OMMEOEND DANGER Baba Kamma (Talmud) doe ANM. e" "Jewish World, London 
B. M usen Baba Mezra (Talmud) 38; : J osephus Ant. i , , a osephus, Antiquities of the Jews 
Brfill’s Jahrb p spoons für Jüdische Geschichte J osephus, B. ous Josephus, De Bello Judaico 
dura und Litteratur . 
Cantarai ctos Canticles (Song of Solomon) J re aaa Contra | Josephus, Contra Apionem 
Cant: Riz isosraiede: Canticles Rabbah io fasti 
ch 1 s E d 1 chapter Jost's Annalen......J0st's Israelitische Annalen 
chap. | in tex : ial. i i f 
Cheyne and Black, t Cheyne and Black, Encyclopædia Biblica OTT el Sum ¢ Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone Judæo 
Encyc. Bibl..... PS : Kayserling, Bibl. | Kayserling, Biblioteca Espafiola-Portugueza- 
I Chron...:.avo vss I Chronicles Tsp -Poda d.. f Judaica 
TE CI OR nets Hee: I Chronicis i: i Ibi. eek ye PEE Keritot (Talmud) 
(LA eee eer ER Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum LP DM CRAP Ketubot (Talmud) 
C.I.G....eeeeee Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum Hideo. cae nas Kiddushin (Talmud) 
C.I. Heese eee e eee Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum Kn 0077 Kilavim (Talmud) 
Code E E EAS Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum un Finnim (Talmud) 
OC. LS... eee Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum "poc RU UN es PaentaHeus 
d ieee Corinthian Lam. 8.11.1... Lamentations Rabbah 
COP Lupe Ces Corinthians am. tv... loco ciate 
jp m Deuteronomist a au inane ; DA 
eres Due Dan Lov. Boris cosas Leviticus Rabbah 
Dent. ve ew Demai (Talmud) Love Chal Ke " 
Deut sesa citer $515] Deuteronomy ! Wo b: EN " | Levy. Chaldiisches Worterbuch 
Deut. Ier Deuteronomy Rabbah i I d ie | 2 i 
o Elohist E C er eG ; Levy, Neuhebriisches Wörterbuch 
ECCh eee enews Ecclesiastes i orter ee Bonnae 
Eccl. R............- Ecclesiastes Rabbah Mna eA ECEDE CTRIBRGD 
Ecclus. (Sirach)....Ecclesiasticus > M MR Mataser Sheni (Talmud) 
ed. iscsbesarii cde ad edition Y tuc UT Mancsbeon 
'Eduy...... ees ‘Eduyyot (Talmud) | un "Makkot (Talmud) 
Encyc. Brit......... Encyclopedia Britannica Aa d Makshirin (Talmud) 
DUE pokeweed unu English M HR rune 
Epi cout ba e ESEYE Ephesians Lie TP d 
CUT occ ok aeauee ees 'Erubin (Talmud) Ma A E Masseket 
D AA: Esther Mai sabe | 
bdo. Deeds | Eve 
Esther R..-.. es Esther Rabbah Me e M S iem à» 
eb 86Q. een and following pages -— M Eee URL il d Mekilta 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl.Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica Men tcr Menahot (Talmud) 
E RA ANGE Modus Mid. .... lII. Middot (Talmud) 
NE T — Po Rabbah Miar Midrash 
VA E EE vena zekie l ri i . 
ED MM Tu Ue Mar feeb. 22000/Midrash Tenilim (Psalms) 
Fürst, Gesch. d. | First, Geschichte des Karierthums LC ANONIMO Mi waot (Talmud) Á 
SPACE i . K....-eeee eee €Mo'ed Katan (Laima . : 
bu Aen PAR E Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wia- ae ift Monatsschrift für Geschichte nnd Wissen- 
Gelger's Jüd, Zeit. ; Ae shaft und Leben Monatsschrift, chaft des Judenthums 
REG aaa VE ER Ed ones Manuscript : . 
cm RM MER p oe. Frag. Hist. MU Fragmenta Historicorum Grsco- 
Qon. B.eereesecues Genesis Rabbah PEG cixavetuwn’ rui 
Gesch.... cen EO Ax ex aquae d ews s oM 
Gesenius, Gr........ esenius, Grammar Ke eere nnn L 
Gesenius, Th........ Gesenius, eie cuüsnididon vel ie —— Nm. (Talmud) 
i à i pe co-Critical Edition oi | Neg........... e g L 
Ginsburg’s Bible.. j e Hébrew Bible 2s Nelizssoccisteut gos Nehemiah 


Gb ec ne Vilis eol Gittin (Talmud) N T uis cec ice seks New Testament 


PRIN 


V Umainn ain a d i Lh tiri nad dir AS Tiri Lamia a m CLA A AD A aM Pia TL EE 


PURA LSU IS TRE t yo Cai ae EA Aa NE € hn al t Ori rit m Sine In MI ER Leda 4t | 


ERE TUR PH e REMI ETI ORL 


Im tem ur tems i Pu ene erm eats inen 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Neubauer, Cat. See Catalogus Bodleianus Hebrew 


Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Manuscript 
Neubauer, G. T..... Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud 
NUN owe ds iere Numbers 
Num. R...... .. Numbers Rabbah 
Opad secos ETE Obadiah 
Oest. Wochenschrift.Oesterreichische Wochenschrift 
ORI I esa eras Ohalot (Talmud) 
anc Onkelos 
OUI, oexevesxxs . Old Testament 
Posse cUDE Pu das Priestly code 
Pal. Explor. Fund..Palestine Exploration Fund 
Penter vd Read Pentateuch 
DPOB NP PERDE Pesahim (Talmud) 
FesSlts deer ens Peshito, Peshitta 
Pesik. Reece vices Pesikta Rabbati 
Pesik I Bv Pesikta de-Rab Kahana 
PHI codecs den ena Philippians 
Pirke R. El......... Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 
A ERE EE Proverbs 
PG dcr d er . Psalms 
———— P Rabbi or Rab (before names) 
RIE Blatt... HRahmer's Jüdisches Litteratur-Blatt 
Rev. Às............ Revue Asiatique 
Rev. BID. cci ah Revue Biblique 
` Rev. Et. Juives.....Revue des Études Juives 
Rev. Sém........... Revue Sémitique 
Re Hrica iva Rosh ha-Shanah (Talmud) 
ROU erare SS. Romans 
| 7 Vie sae RS Revised Version 
P SAI a EY YS I Samuel 
I Samoiseessexac II Samuel 
BSanl.es celsus Sanhedrin (Talmud) 
S.B.O. T j (Sacred Books of the Old Testament) Poly- 
UT QN PORTARE chrome Bible, ed. Paul Haupt 
Schrader, } Schrader: Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
. IO. T....... 8 D D Mann Pus. edel à 
chrader, Keilinschriften und das Alte Tes- 
Schrader, K. A, T, | Schrader 
Schrader, K. B..... dcn Rode Bibliothek 
chrader, Keilinschriften und Geschichts- 
Schrader, K. G. F. | forschung G 
Schürer, Gesch..... Schürer, Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes 
DOM a essed ae ..Semahot (Talmud) 
Sable xepa Shabbat (Talmud) 
NDeED i s one os Shebi'it (Talmud) 
Bhebu.... iioii xa Shebu'ot (Talmud) 
112 Gane ore nn Shekalim (Talmud) 


Smith, Rel. of Sem. Smith, Religion of the Semites 
Stade’s Zeitschrift - { Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestament- 


t liche Wissenschaft 
oc der i drip e Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Cat. Bodl....... Books in British Museum 
steingchnelder,” _ | Steinschneider, Hebriische Bibliographie 
Steinschneider, _ | Steinschneider, Hebrüische Uebersetzungen 


Hebr. Uebers. . 
SHE S dao oun và Sukkah (Talmud) 


SU isthe e us aS under the word 
ym... eee ey e Symmachus 
Ta Hace oco iV Ta'anit (Talmud) 
Tl. s osiq e ercob inas Taharot (Talmud) 
IDEE, | ose D x ad ete Tanhuma 
(p y vaseu gegen: Targumim 
Targ. 0. edad oes Targum Onkelos 
Targ. Yer.......... Tar gum Yerushalmi or Targum Jonathan 
VOID pate’ i on Gs Ker Temurah (Talmud) 
POY. do coiere adeo .Terumot (T'a!mud) 
'IPBe0d. naa is Theodotion 
"PRERSi secus cec Rd Thessalonians 
d poc Vena eee Timothy 
dU MEN Tosafot 
NOSCE oee consessu Tosefta 
Tr. Soc. Bibl. PE UE of the Society of Biblica 
AIC. ise cos Archeology 
TADS arvo riu Re: translation 
D. E de Tebul Yom (Talmud) 
WOR caes ek corer "Ukzin (Talmud) 
Univ. Isr......,.. Univers Israélite 
Urkundenb. ........ Urkundenbuch 
iba | (Ci esl. xk xx Vessillo Israelitico 
VÓS Liu s qua di eet Voskhod (Russian magazine) 
M Ule actuators Vulgate 
Weiss, Dor......... Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw 
Wellhausen; Wellhausen, Israelitische und Jüdische 
jc 1 Geschichte 
Winer, B. BR. Winer, Biblisches Realwüórterbuch 
Wisd. Sol.......... Wisdom of Solomon 


. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrea 


Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde deg 
W. Z. E. M... j Morgenlandes 
promet oie nea Yadayim (Talmud) 
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AACH: A small town in the circle of Constance, 
Baden, Germany, at one time belonging to the land- 
graviate of Nellenburg. The first mention of Jews 
in Aach is found in a document of the year 1518, in 
which the Jews of Geisingen are accused of having 
murdered a Christian child. In another document, 
of the year 1522, reference is made to a debt due to 
a Jewish tradesman of Aach from an inhabitant of 
Beuren. In the archives of Carlsruhe there are three 
documents dealing especially with the Jews of Aach 
during the last half of the sixteenth century. Every 
ten years the Jews of Nellenburg were required to re- 
new their permits of residence in the landgraviate. 
The first document shows that between the years 
1560 and 1570 only five Jewish families received such 
permits; and it is expressly stated that they were 
then entitled to all the rights enjoyed by the other 
citizens of Aach; but no Jew was allowed to harbor 
more than five strangers in his house. The arrival 
of any Jewish visitor had to be announced to the 
Landvogt and burgomaster; but no such stranger 
was allowed to trade with the people of Aach. The 
second document is an edict of Emperor Ferdinand 
I., dated Aug. 1, 1559, which deals with the laws re- 
garding usury. The third document, dated at Inns- 
bruck, Oct. 10, 1588, renews the right of residence 
for six Jewish families of Aach. The provisions of 
this act are much more severe than those included 
in the document relating to the period between the 
years 1560 and 1570, referred to above. The renewal 
of residence was granted for five years only; Jews 
were forbidden to deal in agricultural products, and 
they were no longer allowed to chant in the syna- 
gogue. This difference in the treatment of the Jews 
of Aach was due to the attitude of Emperor Rudolph 
IL The landgraviate of Nellenburg was sold in 1645 
to Austria, and has belonged to Baden since 1810. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löwenstein, in Zeit. fiir die Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland, ii. 383-388, iii. 74-77. d 


AACHEN. See Arx-LA-CHAPELLE. 


AARGAU: A canton in northern Switzerland, 
formerly the only one in which Jews were per- 
mitted to live. The two townships Endingen and 
Lengnau, situated in the district of Baden and about 
three miles apart, formed for severalcenturies the 
Swiss ghetto. Inthe seventeenth century, or prob- 
ably at an earlier period, when the Jews were ban- 
ished from the confederation, several Jewish fami- 
lies were collected here under special protection as 
* Schirm- und Schutzjuden.” "They were, however, 
forbidden to buy land or to own houses, and they 
were not permitted to live under the same roof with 
Christians. 


The guif separating them from the Christians was 
further widened in 1671, when a special oath was 
formulated for ail Jews who appeared 
Renewals in the court of justice (see OATH, 
of Charter. Jews’). The Jews were also heavily 
taxed. The authorities, who renewed 
their charter every sixteen years, received pay for 
protection. The provost and the district clerk and 
hig secretary received “recognition money” and 
“settlement dues”; and whenever the Jews passed 
through a locality in the canton they paid a polltax. 
In 1712, when the Jews at Lengnau were pillaged by 
the country people, the former had their charter re- 
newed for sixteen years, and again, at its recurrent 
expiration, in 1728, 1744, and 1760—on the last oc- 
casion even in spite of the subprovost’s urgent de- 
mands that they be banished. 

The renewal of the charter to the Jews in 1760 was 
granted only upon the express condition that “they 
should not multiply nor allow marriages between 
poor persons, and that all brides from without should 


. bring with them a dowry of at least 500 gulden ”; 


but there was the further restriction that “ they could 
neither acquire houses, nor practise usury, nor buy 
estates, nor discount notes, without the permission 
of the authorities.” In 1792 a condition was added 
forbidding Christian and Jew to live under the same 
roof ; but this was the last time that the * Hebrews,” 
as the Swiss were accustomed to call the Jews, had 
torenew thecharter. Influenced by the results of the 
Revolution in France, several broad-minded Swiss 
statesmen gave their attention to the improvement 
of the precarious position of the Jews, 

Emancipa- who had increased from thirty-five to 
tion one hundred and forty-seven families 
Movement. during the interval between the years 
1702-92. In the year 1799 all special 

tolls and imposts were abolished, and in 1802 the 
polltax was also abrogated. On Sept. 21 of the 
same year, during the French occupation, a riot 
broke out at Endingen and Lengnau; the Jews’ 
dwellings were sacked, and they lost nearly all their 
possessions in spite of General Ney’s attempts to 
protect them. Yet this check could not stem the 
tide of Jewish emancipation. By a law of May 5, 
1809, the right of citizenship was granted to Jews, 
and they were permitted to engage in trade and 
agriculture. The right of settlement, however, 
still remained restricted to Endingen and Lengnau 
until May 7, 1846, when they were allowed to set- 
tle in any portion of the canton of Aargau. Ten 
years later (Sept. 24, 1856) the federal council voted 
them equal political rights with other Swiss citi- 
zens in that canton, as well as entire freedom of 
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commerce; but the opposition of the Christian popu- 
lation prevented the decision from being generally 
carried out. 
In 1860 the government of Aargau seriously con- 
sidered a bill granting full enfranchisement to the 
Jews, the intention being to give them 
Enfran- suffrage in all communal and cantonal 
chisement rights, and to constitute the communi- 


Considered. ties of Endingen and Lengnau autono- 
mous villages. This bill was strenu- 


ously opposed by the Christian population, and led 
to serious disorders which threatened Jewish prop- 
erty. Notwithstanding the violent opposition of 
the Ultramontane party through its press, the gov- 
ernment bill was carried May 15, 1862, by a vote of 
113 to 9, This law should have become operative 
on July 1 of that year; but the dissatisfaction hav- 
ing become general throughout the canton, the law 
was repealed by a referendum. Jewish emancipa- 
tion now became a federal affair, and was submitted 
for decision to the federal council. The federal au- 
thorities in July, 1863, granted the Swiss Jews the 
fullest rights of citizens, a result due largely to the 
efforts of the Swiss Jewish “Kulturverein ” (Cult- 
ure Society), founded in 1862 and dissolved after an 
existence of twenty years. Full civil equality was 
obtained only when they received the formal rights 
of citizenship, which had long been withheld from 
them in their own communities of Endingen and 
Lengnau. <A resolution of the “Grosse Rath” of 
Aargau, May 15, 1877, granted citizens’ rights to the 
members of the Jewish communities of those places, 
giving them charters under the names of New En- 
dingen and New Lengnau. The prohibition against 
the Jewish mode of slaughtering, which by a ple- 
biscitum became the law of the canton (see Swrrz- 
ERLAND), bore especially hard on the Jewish com- 
munities of Aargau. 

The civil, intellectual, and religious life of the 
Jews in Aargau differed little from that in other 


countries. For along time the Swiss 

Religious Jews were not allowed to bury their 
and dead in Swiss soil. Their burial- 
General place was an island in the Rhine near 
Progress. Coblenz (Switzerland), which is still 


called Judenüule, or Jews ISLE, 
bought for that purpose from the community of 
Waldshut, in Baden. It was only about the middle 
of the eighteenth century that they received per- 
mission to acquire a joint cemetery situated be- 
tween Endingen and Lengnau, which has been in 
use ever since. The first synagogue was erected 
at Lengnau in 1755, it being the first on Swiss soil 
after the general expulsion; and nine years later the 
congregation of Endingen had the satisfaction of 
assembling in their own house of worship. After 
a lapse of ninety years beautiful synagogues were 
erected in both communities. In 1810 considerable 
funds were collected for the maintenance of com- 
munal schools, which were put on an equal footing 
with those of the Christians in 1835 and subsidized 
by the government. 

Originally one rabbi served both communities. 
The first one mentioned Loeb Pinschow, is buried 
with his wife on Jews’ Isle. He was succeeded by 
Jacob ben Isserle Schvaich. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century Raphael Ris, surnamed Raphael 
Hagenthal, was appointed rabbi of the two communi- 
ties. He died in 1818, and was succeeded by Isaac 
Luntschütz, surnamed Isaac of Westhofen, who held 
the office but one year. His successor was Raphael 
Ris’ son, Abraham Ris, previously rabbi at Mührin- 
gen. Aftera lapse of three years a conflict arose be- 
tween the two communities, which was settled by 


the government’s appointing Abraham Ris rabbi for 
Endingen only and Wolf Dreifus for Lengnau. The 
subsequent appointment of Leopold 
Wyler as rabbi of Endingen gave risc 
to grave dissensions in the commun- 
ity, which culminated in his retirement 
from oftice. The government issued a decree in 1853 
regulating the appointment and the duties of the 


rabbis, and in 1854 Julius Fürst was elected rabbi of 

Endingen, but resigned three years later. After the 

death of Dreifus the two communities reunited; and 

at the close of 1861 the government appointed M. 

KAYSERLING to the rabbinical office, which he held 

until 1870. | 

Besides that of Endingen and Lengnau, there ex- 
ists in the canton Aargau a Jewish community at 

Baden with about 2,000 persons, who have a rabbi 

anda school. A few families live at Aarau and Brem- 

garten. In 1875 there were 1,368 Jews at Aargau 

(Engelbert) Since the right of free movement has 

been accorded to them, Jews have settled in several 

cantons of the Swiss Confederation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. ©. Ulrich, Sammlung Jtid. Gesch. in der 
Schweiz, pp. 266 et seg.; the same, Eidgenössische Abschiede, 
viii. 477 et seq.; the same, Argovia, ii. 158 et seq.; ibid. iv. 133 
ct seq.; F. A. Stócker, Die Verhültavisse der Juden im Aargau, 
Aarau, 1861; the samo, Die Judenfrage vor dem Grossen 
Rathe des Kantons Aargau, Aarau, 1902; Kayserling, Die 
Emancipation im Aargau, in Monatssehrift, xii. 412 et seq.; 
ibid. 441-454; the same, Die Judeninsel und der Schiffbruch 
bei Koblenz, Ein Gedenkblatt, Baden, 1872; Rawracia Il- 
lustrirte Blätter für das Volk, 1861, Nos. 48 et seq.; Gratz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 865 et seq. MK 


AARON.—Biblical Data: One of two brothers 
who play a unique part in the history of the Hebrew 
people. He was the elder son of Amram and Joche- 
bed of the tribe of Levi; Moses, the other son, being 
three years younger, and MIRIAM, their sister, sev- 
eral years older (Ex. ii. 4). Aaron was the great- 
grandson of Levi (Ex. vi. 16-20) and represented the 
priestly functions of his tribe. While Moses was 
receiving his education at the Egyptian court and 
during his exile among the Midianites, Aaron and 
his sister remained with their kinsmen in the eastern 
border-land of Egypt. Here he gained a name for 
eloquent and persuasive speech; so that when the 
time came for the demand upon PHARAOH to release 
Israel from captivity, Aaron became his brother's 
nabi, or spokesman, to his own people (Ex. iv. 16) 
and, after their unwillingness to hear, to Pharaoh 
himself (Ex. vii. 9). i 

Aaron’s function included the duties of speaker 
and implied personal dealings with the court on 
behalf of Moses, who was always 
the central moving figure. The part 
played by Aaron in the events that 
preceded the Exodus was, therefore, 
ministerial, and not directive. He shared the mi- 
raculous powers of Moses, and performed “signs” 
before his people which impressed them with a 
belief in the reality of the divine mission of the 
brothers (Ex. iv. 15, 16). At the command of Moses 
he stretched out his rod in order to bring on the 
first three plagues (Ex. vii. 19, viii. 1, 12). In the 
infliction of the remaining plagues he appears to 
have acted merely as the attendant of Moses, whose 
outstretched rod drew the divine wrath upon Pha- 
raoh and his subjects (Ex. ix. 23, x. 19, 22). The 
potency of Aaron’s rod had already been demon- 
strated by its victory over the rods of the Egyptian 
magicians, which it swallowed after all the rods 
alike had been turned into serpents (Ex. vii. 9 ef seq.). 
During the journey in the wilderness Aaron is not 
always prominent or active; and he sometimes ap- 
pears guilty of rebellious or treasonable conduct. 


Dissen- 
sions. 


His 


Function. 
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At the battle with Amalek he is chosen with Hur 
to support the hand of Moses that held the “rod of 
God ? (Ex. xvii. 9 e£ seg.). When the revelation was 
given to Moses at Sinai, he headed the elders of 
Israel who accompanied Moses on the way to the 
summit. Joshua, however, was admitted with his 
leader to the very presence of the Lord, while Aaron 
and Hur remained. below to look after the people 
(Ex. xxiv. 9-14). It was during the prolonged ab- 
sence of Moses that Aaron yielded to the clamors of 
the people, and made a golden calf as a visible 
image of the divinity who had delivered them from 
Egypt (Ex. xxxii. 1-6). Attheintercession of Moses, 
Aaron was saved from the plague which smote the 
people (Deut, ix. 20; Ex. xxxii. 35), although it was 
to Aaron’s tribe of Levi that the work of punitive 
vengeance was committed (Ex. xxxii. 26 et seg.) At 

the time when the tribe of Levi was set 

Becomes apart for the priestly service, Aaron 

Priest of was anointed and consecrated to the 
Israel.  priesthood, arrayed in the robes of his 
Office, and instructed in its manifold 
duties (Ex. xxviii. and xxix.) On the very day of 
his consecration his sons, Nadab and Abihu, were 
consumed by fire from the Lord for having offered 
incense in an unlawful manner (Lev. x.). This stroke 
Aaron bore in silence. 

From the time of the sojourn at Sinai, where he 
became the anointed priest of Israel, Aaron ceased 
to be the minister of Moses, his place being taken 
by Joshua. He is mentioned in association with 
Miriam in a jealous complaint against the ex- 
clusive claims of Moses as the Lord's prophet. 
The presumption of the murmurers was rebuked, 
and Miriam was smitten with leprosy. Aaron en- 
treated Moses to intercede for her, at the same 
time confessing the sin and folly that prompted 
the uprising. Aaron himself was not struck with 
the plague on account of sacerdotal immunity; and 
Miriam, after seven days’ quarantine, was healed 
and restored to favor (Num. xii.). It is noteworthy 
that the prophet Micah (vi. 4) mentions Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam as the leaders of Israel after the 
Exodus (a judgment wholly in accord with the tenor 
of the narratives). In the present instance it is made 
clear by the express words of the oracle (Num. xii. 
6-8) that Moses was unique among men as the one 
with whom the Lord spoke face to face. The failure 
to recognize or concede this prerogative of their 
brother was the sin of Miriam and Aaron. The va- 
lidity of the exclusive priesthood of the family of 
Aaron was attested after the ill-fated rebellion of Ko- 

RAH, who was a first cousin of Aaron. 

Rebellion When the earth had opened and swal- 
of Korah. lowed up the leaders of the insurgents 
(Num. xvi. 25-85), ELEAZAR, the son 

of Aaron, was commissioned to take charge of the 
censers of the dead priests. And when the plague 
had broken out among the people who had sympa- 
thized with the rebels, Aaron, at the command of 
Moses, took his censer and stood between the living 
and the dead till the plague was stayed (Num. xvii. 
1-15, xvi. 86-50, A.V.). Another memorable trans- 
action followed. Each of the tribal princes of Is- 
rael took a rod and wrote his name upon it, and 
the twelve rods were laid up over night in the tent 
of meeting. On the morrow Aaron’s rod was found 
io have budded and blossomed and borne ripe 
almonds (Num. xvii. 8; see AanoN's Rop). The 
miracle proved merely the prerogative of the tribe 
of Levi; but now a formal distinction was made 
in perpetuity between the family of Aaron and the 
other Levites. While all the Levites (and only 
Levites) were to be devoted to sacred services, the 


special charge of the sanctuary and the altar was 
committed to the Aaronites alone (Num. xviii. 1-7). 
The scene of this enactment is unknown, nor is the 


: time mentioned. 


Aaron, like Moses, was not permitted to enter 
Canaan with the successful invaders. The reason 
alleged is that the two brothers showed impatience 
at Meribah (Kadesh) in the last year of the desert 
pilgrimage (Num. xx. 12, 13), when they, or rather 
Moses, brought water out of a rock to quench the 
thirst of the people. The action was construed as 


displaying a want of deference to the Lord, since 
they had been commanded to speak to the rock, 
whereas Moses struck it with the wonder-working 
rod (Num. xx. 7-11) Of the death of Aaron we 
have two accounts. The principal one gives a de- 
tailed statement to the effect that, soon 
Death. after the above incident, Aaron, with 
his son Eleazar and Moses, ascended 
Mount Hon. There Moses stripped him (Aaron) 
of his priestly garments, and transferred them to 
Eleazar. Aaron died on the summit of the moun- 
tain, and the people mourned for him thirty days 
(Num. xx. 22-29; compare xxxiii. 38, 89). The other 
account is found in Deut. x. 6, where Moses is re- 
ported as saying that Aaron died at MosERA and was 
buried there. Mosera is not on Mount Hor, since 
the itinerary in Num. xxxiii. 91-87 records seven 
stages between Moseroth (Mosera) and Mount Hor. 
J. F. McC, 
— In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: The older prophets and prophetical wri- 
ters beheld in their priests the representatives of 
a religious form inferior to the prophetic truth: 
men without the spirit of God and 
Typical lacking the will-power requisite to re- 
Significa- sist the multitude in its idolatrous pro- 
tion. clivities. Thus Aaron, the typical 
priest, ranks far below Moses: he is 
but his mouthpiece, and the executor of the will 
of God revealed through Moses, although it is 
pointed out (Sifra, Wa-yikra, i.) that it is said fif- 
teen times in the Pentateuch that *the Lord spoke 
to Moses and Aaron." Under the influence of the 
priesthood which shaped the destinies of the nation 
under Persian rule, a different ideal of the priest 
was formed, as is learned from Mal. ii. 4—7; and the 
prevailing tendency was to place Aaron on a footing 
equal with Moses. “At times Aaron, and at other 
times Moses, is mentioned first in Scripture—this is 
to show that they were of equal rank,” says Mekilta 
N9, 1; and Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), xlv. 6-24, ex- 
pressly infers this when introducing in his record 
of renowned men the glowing description of Aaron's 
ministration. According to Tan. (ed. Buber, ii. 12), 
Aaron's activity as a prophet began earlier than 
that of Moses. The writer of the Testaments of 
the Patriarchs, however, hesitates to rank Moses 
the faithful, “him that speaks with God as witha 
father,” as equal with Aaron (Testament of Levi, 
viii. 17). The rabbis are still more emphatic in 
their praise of Aaron’s virtues. Thus Hillel, who 
in Herod’s time saw before him mainly a degenerate 
class of priests, selfish and quarrelsome, held Aaron 
of old up as a mirror, saying: “Be of the disciples 
of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing 
Moses and peace; love your fellow creatures and 
| Aaron draw them nigh unto the Law!” (Abot, 
Compared. i. 12). This is further illustrated by 
the tradition preserved in Abot de- R. 
N. xii. Sanh. 65, and elsewhere, according to which 


Aaron was an ideal priest of the people, far more . 


beloved for his kindly ways than was Moses. 
While Moses was stern and uncompromising, brook- 
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ing no wrong, Aaron went about as peacemaker, 
reconciling man and wife when he saw them es- 
tranged, or a man with his neighbor when they 
quarreled, and winning evil-doers back into the right 
way by his friendly intercourse. The mourning of 
the people at Aaron’s death was greater, therefore, 
than at that of Moses; for whereas, when Aaron died 
the whole house of Israel wept, including the women 
(Num. xx. 29), Moses was bewailed by “the sons 
of Israel" only (Deut. xxxiv. 8). Even in the ma- 
king of the Golden Calf the rabbis find extenua- 
ting circumstances for Aaron (Sanh. 7a). His forti- 
tude and silent submission to the will of God on the 
loss of his two sons are referred to as an excellent 
example to men how to glorify God in the midst of 
great affliction (Zeb. 1158; Josephus, “Ant.” iii. 8, 
& 7) Especially significant are the words represented 
as being spoken by God after the princes of the 
Twelve Tribes had brought their dedication offer- 
ings into the newly reared Tabernacle: “Say to thy 
brother Aaron: Greater than the gifts of the princes 
is thy gift; for thou art called upon to kindle the 
light, and, while the sacrifices shall last only as long 
as the Temple lasts, thy light of the Law shall last 


forever” (Tan., ed. Buber, nyna, 6). 
In fulfilment of the promise of peaceful life, sym- 
bolized by the pouring of oil upon his head (Lev. 
R. x., Midr. Teh. cxxxiii. 1), Aaron’s 
Death of death, as described in the Haggadah, 
Aaron. was of a wonderful tranquillity. Ac- 
companied by Moses, his brother, and 
by Eleazar, his son, Aaron went to the summit of 
Mount Hor, where the rock suddenly opened be- 
fore him and a beautiful cave lit by a lamp pre- 
sented itself to his view. “Take off thy priestly 
raiment and place it upon thy son Eleazar!” said 
Moses; “and then follow me.” Aaron did as com- 
manded; and they entered the cave, where was pre- 
pared a bed around which angels stood. “Go lie 
down upon thy bed, my brother,” Moses continued ; 
and Aaron obeyed without a murmur. Then his soul 
departed as if by a kiss from God. The cave closed 
behind Moses as he left; and he went down the hill 
with Eleazar, with garments rent, and crying: “ Alas, 
Aaron, my brother! thou, the pillar of supplication 
of Israel!” When the Israelites cried in bewilder- 
ment,“ Where is Aaron?” angels were seen carrying 
Aaron’s bier through the air. A voice was then heard 
saying: “The law of truth was in his mouth, and in- 
iquity was not found on his lips: he walked with 
me in righteousness, and brought many back from 
sin” (Mal. ii. 6, 7). He died, according to Seder ‘Olam 
R. ix., R. H. 2, 8a, and Josephus," Ant.” iv. 4, § 7, on 
the first of Ab. Josephus says also that “he died 
while the multitude looked upon him.” The pillar 
of cloud which proceeded in front of Israel’s camp 
disappeared at Aaron’s death (see Seder ‘Olam, ix. 
and R. H. 2-34). The seeming contradiction be- 
tween Num. xx. 22 et seg. and Deut. x. 6 is solved 
by the rabbis in the following manner: Aaron’s 
death on Mount Hor was marked by the defeat of 
the people in a war with the king of Arad, in conse- 
quence of which the Israelites fled, marching seven 
stations backward to Mosera, where they performed 
the rites of mourning for Aaron; wherefore it is said: 
“There [at Mosera] died Aaron.” See Mek., Besh- 
allah, Wayassa‘,i.; Tan., Hukkat, 18; Yer. Sotah, i. 
17e, and Targ. Yer. Num. and Deut. on the above- 
mentioned passages. 

The rabbis also dwell with special laudation on 
the brotherly sentiment which united Aaron and 
Moses. When the latter was appointed ruler and 
Aaron high priest, neither betrayed any jealousy; 
instead they rejoiced in one another’s greatness. 
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When Moses at first declined to go to Pharaoh, 
saying: “O my Lord, send, I pray thee, by the hand 
of him whom thou wilt send” (Ex. iv. 18), he was 
unwilling to deprive Aaron, his brother, of the high 
position the latter had held for so many years; 
but the Lord reassured him, saying: “Behold, when 
he seeth thee, he will be glad in his heart” (Ex. iv. 
14). Indeed, Aaron was to find his reward, says 
Simon ben Yohai; for that heart which had leaped 
with joy over his younger brother's rise to glory 
greater than his was decorated with the Urim and 
Thummim, which were to “be upon Aaron's heart 
when he goeth in before the Lord” (Cant. R. i. 10). 
Moses and Aaron met in gladness of heart, kissing 
each other as true brothers (Ex. iv. 27; compare Song 
of Songs, viii. 1), and of them it is written: “ Behold 
how good and how pleasant [it is] for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!” (Ps. exxxiii, 1). Of them 
it is said (Ps. Ixxxv. 10): “Mercy and truth are met 
together; righteousness and peace have kissed [each 
other]”; for Moses stood for righteousness, according 
to Deut. xxxiii. 21, and Aaron for peace, according to 
Mal. ii. 6. Again, mercy was personified in Aaron, ac- 
cording to Deut. xxxiii. 8, and truth in Moses, accord- 
ing to Num. xii. 7 (Tan., Shemot, ed. Buber, 24-26). 
When Moses poured the oil of anointment upon 
the head of Aaron, Aaron modestly shrank back and 
said: “Who knows whether I have not cast some 
blemish upon this sacred oil so as to forfeit this high 
oftice.” Then the Holy Spirit spake the words: 
“Behold the precious ointment upon the head, that 
ran down upon the beard of Aaron, that even went 
down to the skirts of his garment, is as pure as the 
dew of Hermon” (Ps. exxxiii. 2, 9, Heb.; Sifra, She- 
mini, Milluim; Tan., Korah, ed. Buber, 14). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Num. R. xix.; Lev. R. x.; Midr. Petirat 
Aharon in Jellinek's Bet ha-Midrash, 1.91-95; Yalk. Num. 
164; Baring-Gould, Legends of Ola Testament Characters; 
Chronicles of Jerahmeel, ed. M. Gaster, pp. exi. 180-183; B. 
Beer, in Wertheimer's Jahrb., 1855; Hamburger, Der Geist 
der Haggada, pp. 1-8; the same, Realeneyklopüdie für 
Bibel und Talmud, s. v. K 


—— Critical View: It has always been found 
difficult to construct a complete and consistent bio- 
graphical story from the Biblical details as outlined 
above. According to most modern critics, the diffi- 
culties arise from the fact that these details come from 
different sources, and that the sources themselves are 
of different dates and represent separate stages in the 
development of the Hebrew religion and ritual. 
The Jahvistic document (usually cited as J) and 
the Elohistic (E) are held to have proceeded from 
the ninth or eighth century B.c.; while the Deute- 
ronomie (D) reflects the time of Josiah, and the 
priestly document (P) the periods of the Exile and 
the Return. The genealogy (Ex. vi.) belongs to the 
priestly source (distinguished as P), while the 
details are about evenly divided between P and J 
(Jahvist) and E (Elohist) narratives, and one ac- 
count of Aaron's death appears in the Deuteronomic 
source. It is found that what concerns Aaron’s con- 
secration to the priesthood and the acts of himself 
and his family in that office, as well as his relations 
to the tribe of Levi, proceed from the priestly source 
(P). This embraces most of what is said on these 
topics in Exodus (xxv.-xl), Leviticus, and Num- 
bers. Now itis claimed that for historical purposes a 
sharp dividing-line must be drawn between P (which 
has for its aim to describe the rise and progress of 
the Aaronic priesthood) and the earlier documents. 
The explanation of the distinction takes account 
of the fact that Moses and Aaron represent the genius 
and the mission of Israel as no other men do; the 
one being the great lawgiver and prophet, the other 
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the first and typical high priest. "Together they thus 
represent the moral and religious functions which 
Israel had to fulfil With this idea in mind, the 
later Biblical writers treated the character and work 
of the two men representatively, so that they pre- 
sent not only a historical, but an idealized, Moses 
and Aaron, It is, moreover, significant that, leaving 
P aside, a fairly consistent biography may be made 
out, and this must be adhered to in the main; for 
P throughout is constructive and idealistie, using its 
narrative to indicate how the postexilian priestly 
system must have grown up to its ideal complete- 
ness in the course of Israel's history. Much has 
been theorized by some critics, tending to show that 
Aaron the priest was a figment devised to give 
validity to the sacerdotal order. Even, however, if 
some interpolations in the documents earlier than 
P, due to priestly hands, be assumed, there remains 
asubstantial historical basis of fact for the career of 
Aaron as the assistant and spokesman of Moses, as 
the deputy of his brother during the desert wan- 
derings, and as the chief priest of his people. 
Among other considerations, a guaranty for the 
soundness of the tradition in the record of personal 
actions is afforded by the fact that what is disad- 
vantageous to Aaron is told as well as what is 
favorable, and that he is shown, especially in the 
affair of the calf-worship, to have been influenced 
by the moral and spiritual limitations of his age 
and environment. See also Priests, PRIESTHOOD, 
etc. J. E. McC. 


AARON’S ROD.—Biblical Data: A rod 
which, in the hands of Aaron, the high priest, was 
endowed with miraculous power during the several 
plagues that preceded the Exodus. In this function 
the rod of Moses was equally potent. Upon two 
occasions, however, the singular virtue of spon- 
taneous power, when not in the grasp of its posses- 
sor, was exhibited by Aaron’s Rod. At one time 
it swallowed the rods of the Egyptian magicians, 
and at another it blossomed and bore fruit in the 
Tabernacle, as an evidence of the exclusive right to 
the priesthood of the tribe of Levi (see AARoN). In 
commemoration of this decision it was commanded 
that the rod be put again “before the testimony ” 
(Num. xvii. 10). A later tradition asserts (Heb. ix. 4) 
that the rod was kept in the Ark of the Covenant. 
The main fact, however, is thus confirmed, that a 
rod was preserved in the Tabernacle as a relic of the 
institution of the Aaronic priesthood. 

J. F. McC. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: The Bible as- 
cribes similar miraculous powers to the Rod of Aaron 
and to the staff of Moses (compare, for example, Ex. 
iv. 9 et seg. and vii. 9). The Haggadah goes a step 
further, and entirely identifies the Rod of Aaron with 
thatof Moses. Thus the Midrash Yelamdenu (Yalk. 
on Ps. cx. $ 869) states that 

"the staff with which Jacob crossed the Jordan is identical 
with that whieh Judah gave to his daughter-in-law, Tamar 
(Gen. xxxii. 10. xxxviii. 18). It is likewise the holy rod with 
which Moses worked (Ex. iv. 20, 21), with which Aaron per- 
formed wonders before Pharaoh (Ex. vii. 10), and with which, 
finally, David slew the giant Goliath (I Sam. xvii. 40). David 
left it to his descendants, and the Davidic kings used it as 
a scepter until the destruction of the Temple, when jt miracu- 
lously disappeared (342), When the Messiah comes it will be 
given to him for a scepter in token of his authority over the 
heathen." 

That so wonderfula rod should bear external signs 
of its importance is easily to be understood. It was 
made of sapphire, weighed forty seahs (a seah=10.70 
pounds), and bore the inscription 2'niN2 wy 731, 
which is composed of the initials of the Hebrew 
names of the Ten Plagues (Tan., Waéra 8, ed. Buber). 


Legend has still more to say concerning this rod. 
God created it in the twilight of the sixth day of 
Creation (Ab. v. 9, and Mek., Beshallah, ed. Weiss, 
iv. 60), and delivered it to Adam when the latter was 
driven from paradise. After it had passed through 
the hands of Shem, Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob successively, it came into the possession of 
Joseph. On Joseph's death the Egyptian nobles 
stole some of his belongings, and, among them, 
Jethro appropriated the staff. Jethro planted the 
staff in his garden, when its marvelous virtue was 
revealed by the fact that nobody could withdraw it 
from the ground; even to touch it was fraught with 
danger to life. This was because the Ineffable Name 
of God was engraved upon it. When Moses entered 
Jethro's household he read the Name, and by means 
of it was able to draw up the rod, for which service 
Zipporah, Jethro's daughter, was given to him in 
marriage. Her father had sworn that she should 


Aaron's Rod. (From the Serajevo Haggadah.) 


become the wife of the man who should be able to 
master the miraculous rod and of no other (Pirke 
R. El. 40; Sefer ha-Yashar; Yalk. Ex. 168, end). It 
must, however, be remarked that the 
Haggadic Mishnah (Ab. v. 9) as yet knew noth- 
Modi- ing of the miraculous creation of Aa- 
fication.  ron's Rod, which is first mentioned by 
the Mekilta (7. e.) and Sifre on Deut. 
(Ber. xxxiii. 21; ed. Friedmann, p. 355). This sup- 
posed fact of the supernatural origin of the rod ex- 
plains the statement in the New Testament (Heb. ix. 
4) and Tosef., Yoma, iii. 7 (it is to be interpreted thus 
according to B. B. 14a), that Aaron’s Rod, together 
with its blossoms and fruit, was preserved in the 
Ark, King Josiah, who foresaw the impending na- 
tional catastrophe, concealed the Ark and its con- 
tents (Tosef., Sotah, 134); and their whereabouts 
will remain unknown until, in the Messianic age, the 
prophet Elijah shall reveal them (Mek. 7. c.). A later 
Midrash (Num. R. xviii. end) confuses the legends of . 
the rod that blossomed with those of the rod that 
worked miracles, thus giving us contradictory state- 
ments. There exists a legend that Moses split a tree 
trunk into twelve portions, and gave one portion to 
each tribe. When the Rod of Aaron produced blos- 
soms, the Israelites could not but acknowledge the 
significance of the token. The account of the blos- 
soming of Aaron's Rod contained in Clement's first 
letter to the Corinthians (ep. 43) is quite in hagga- 
dic-midrashic style, and must probably be ascribed 
to Jewish or, more strictly speaking, Jewish-Hel- 
lenistic sources. According to that account, Moses 
placed upon each of the twelve staffs the corre- 
sponding seal of the head ofa tribe. The doors of- 


Aaron’s Rod 
Aaron the Bookseller 
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the sanctuary were similarly sealed, to prevent any 
one from. having access to the rods at night. This 
legend of the rod as given by the Syrian Solomon in 

his “ Book of the Bee” (* Anecdota Ox- 

Christian oniensia, Semitic Series," vol. i. part 

Modifi- ii) has Christian characteristics. Ac- 

cations. cording to it the staff is a fragment of 

. the Tree of Knowledge, and was succes- 
sively in the possession of Shem, of the three Patri- 
archs, and of Judah, just as in the Jewish legend. 
From Judah it descended to Pharez, ancestor of David 
and of the Messiah. After Pharez's death an angel 
carried it to the mountains of Moab and buried it 
there, where the pious Jethro found it. When Moses, 
at Jethro's request, went in search of it, the rod was 
brought to him by an angel. With this staff Aaron 
and Moses performed all the miracles related in Scrip- 
ture, noteworthy among which was the swallowing 
up of the wonder-working rods of the Egyptian 
Posdi. Joshua received it from Moses and made 
use of it in his wars (Josh. viii. 18); and Joshua, in 
turn, delivered it to Phinehas, who buried it in 
Jerusalem. There it remained hidden until the birth 
of Jesus, when the place of its concealment was re- 
vealed to Joseph, who took it with him on the jour- 
ney to Egypt. Judas Iscariot stole it from James, 
brother of Jesus, who had received it from Joseph. 
At Jesus’ crucifixion the Jews had no wood for the 
transverse beam of the cross, so Judas produced 
the staff for that purpose (* Book of the Bee," Syr. 
ed., pp. 50-58; Eng. ed., pp. 50-52). This typo- 
logical explanation of Moses' rod as the cross is not 
a novel one. Origen on Exodus (chap. vii) says: 
"'This rod of Moses, with which he subdued the 
Egyptians, is the symbol of the cross of Jesus, who 
conquered the world." Christian legend has pre- 
served the Jewish aecounts of the rod of the Mes- 
siah and made concrete fact of the idea. Other 
Western legends concerning the connection of the 
cross and the rod may be found in Seymour, * The 
Cross,” 1898, p. 88. 

The rod is likewise glorified in Mohammedan 
legend, which, as is usually the case with the Bib- 
lical accounts of the Mohammedans, is plainly de- 
rived from Jewish sources. The following passage 
will serve as an illustration: 

** Moses fiung his staff upon the ground, and instantly it was 
changed into a serpent as huge as the largest camel. It glared 
at Pharaoh with flre-darting eyes, and lifted his throne to the 
ceiling. Opening its jaws, it cried aloud, “If it pleased Allah, 
I could not only swallow up the throne with thee and all 
that are here present, but even thy palace and all that it con- 
tains, without any one perceiving the slightest change in me’ ” 
(G. Weil “ Biblische Legenden der Muselmänner,” p. 140, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845). 

L. G. 


AARON’S TOMB: The burial-place of Aaron, 
which, according to Num. xx. 23-28, was Mount 
Hor, on the edge of the land of Edom. A later 
tradition, evidently of Mohammedan origin, refers 
to this hill as the one near Petra, called the Hill of 
Aaron. On its summit Aaron’s tomb is still pointed 
out. "This identification, however, does not agree 
with the itinerary of the Hebrews from Kadesh, as 


given in Num. xxxiii. 37, 38. G. B. L. 
AARON: An amora mentioned twice in the 


Babylonian Talmud (B. K. 1095, Men. 745). In both 
places ne is represented as furnishing Rabina, head 


of the rabbinical academy at Sura from 488 to 499 
and one of the editors of the Babylonian Talmud, 
with information concerning the Baraitot (tannaitic 
traditions not embodied in the Mishnah) of which 
the latter was ignorant. L. G. 


AARON ABAYOB. See ABIOB, AARON. 


AARON ABBA HA-LEVI BEN JOHANAN: 
A prominent rabbi; born about the close of the six- 
teenth century; died in Lemberg, June 18, 1648. 
He was president of a rabbinical college in Lem- 
berg. His decisions are found in the responsa of 
Abraham Rapoport, Joel Sirkes, and Meir Lublin; 
the last-named especially speaks very highly of him, 
While he hardly presents an individual type, it may 
be stated that in one case he condemns rigorism in - 
the Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Ashe Shem, p. 21, Cracow, 1595. 
D 


AARON ABRAHAM BEN BARUCH SIM- 
EON HA-LEVI: A cabalist, born in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. He published a 
small cabalistic work, *Iggeret ha-Te'amim" (Letter 
on the Accents), about the middle of the century, 
in which each accent and its specific name are ex- 
plained as containing references to both the Ten 
Sefirot and the people of Israel. Upon this work 
Shabbethai Sheftel ben Akiba Hurwitz, cabalist 
and physician at Prague, wrote in 1612 a volumi- 
nous commentary, "Shefa' Tal,” asserting in the 
introduction (p. 18) that R. Aaron was one of the 
greatest masters of the Cabala, and that his work 
contained the most profound secrets which he (Hur- 
witz) wished to disclose. But in reality it contains 
only cabalistic trifles which attempt to show that 
the solution of the mystery of the 'T'en Sefirot is in- 
dicated in the names of the accents (te‘wmdm), 

Aaron Abraham b. Baruch is not identical with 
AARON OF CARDENA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 4344, 6865 ; Neu- 


bauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Nos. 1810, 1995; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 268. LG 


AARON BEN ABRAHAM IBN HAYYIM. 
See IBN HAYYIM, AARON BEN ABRAHAM. 

AARON BEN ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL 
SCHLETTSTADT. See SCHLETTSTADT, AARON, 
BEN ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL. 

AARON BEN ABRAHAM BEN VIDAL 
ZARFATI. See ZaARFATI, AARON BEN ABRAHAM 
BEN VIDAL. 

AARON ALFANDARI. 
AARON. 

AARON BEN ASHER OF KARLIN (Rabbi 
Aaron II. of Karlin): One of the most famous: 
rabbis of the Hastp1M in northwestern Russia; born 
in 1802; died June 23, 1872. He had an immense 
number of followers, and many thousands of them 
used to visit him annually, about the time of the 
Jewish New Year, as is the custom among that sect. 
Notwithstanding his severity of manner and the not 
infrequent rudeness of his behavior, he was highly 
esteemed by his adherents. He “reigned” in Kar- 
lin, near Pinsk, in the government of Minsk, in suc- 
cession to his father and his grandfather, Aaron ben 
Jacob; but à few years before his death he had a 
quarrel with a rich family of Karlin and removed 
from there to Stolin, a town several miles distant. 
Considering the amount of business that the yearly 
influx of strangers brought to the city where he rc- 
sided, his removal was regarded as a misfortune for 
Karlin. Hedied, aged seventy years and seventeen 


days, in Malinovka, near Dubno, in Volhsnia, while 
on a journey to the wedding of his granddaughter, 
and was succeeded by his son, Asher of Stolin, 
whose chief claim to distinction is that he spent 
most of his time at the mtkwah (bath). Asher died 
in Drohobycz about one year after the death of his 
father, and was succeeded by his five-year-old son, 
the so-called Yenuka (Baby) of Stolin, against whose 
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rabbinate (in the Hasidic sense) Schatzkes—or, ac- | 


cording to others, Judah Lob Levin (called Yehallel 
of Kiev)—under the pseudonym “ Had min Habraya" 
(One of the students), wrote a well-known satire 
in *Ha-Shahar" (vi 25-44). Aaron is the author of 
* Bet Aharon ” (Aaron's House; Brody, 1875), which 
contains his cabalistic and ethical expositions of the 
Pentateuch. It also contains all the extant writings 
of his grandfather, of his father, and of his son. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 18; 
Kinat Soferim, note 1294, Lemberg, 1892 PW 
; Y. 


AARON THE BABYLONIAN. See AARON 
BEN SAMUEL HA-NASI. 

AARON, BARNEY: English pugilist, nick- 
named * The Star of the East"; born in London, 
November 21, 1800, at Duke's Place, Aldgate; died 
in Whitechapel, 1850. His career as a pugilist ex- 
tended over fifteen years. When but nineteen years 
old he met and defeated in turn William Connelly 
(1819), Manny Lyons, Ely Bendon, and Samuel 
Belasco. He also opposed Angel Hyams and Tom 
Collins in interrupted contests. In 1823 he met 
Ned Stockman (May 0), whom he defeated after a 
battle of forty rounds; Tom Lenney (August 5 and 
November 11), and Frank Redmond (December 80). 
The next year he beat Peter Warren (April 6), but 
two months later was defeated after fifty-seven 
rounds by Arthur Matthewson (June 21). He fought 
Dick Hares (March 21, 1826), who, after forty-three 
rounds, claimed the fight on a foul blow, which was 
disallowed, the contest being awarded to Aaron. 
The latter met Dick Curtis at Andover, England 
(February 27, 1827), and after fighting fifty minutes 
knocked him out by a blow on the throat. Aaron 
again fought Frank Redmond, on October 93, and 
defeated him in forty-two rounds. Among other 
combatants whom Aaron met and fought with vary- 
ing success were Marsh Bateman (July 4, 1828), 
Harry Jones (November 21), Jem Raines (May 26, 
1829), and Tom Smith (April 1, 1884). See PUGILISM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Egan Miles, Pugilistica, 1880, ii. 504-515 (with 
port.) ; Boviana (Anon.); Fistiana (Anon.). FIV 


AARON BEN BENJAMIN PORGES. See 
PorGES, AARON BEN BENJAMIN. 

AARON BEN BENJAMIN WOLF: Rabbi 
at Berlin and also at Frankfort-on-the-Oder; born 
about 1670 ; died in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, July 25, 
1721. His father, Isaac Benjamin Wolf ben Eliezer 
Liebman, author of * Nahlat Binyamin" (Amster- 
dam, 1682). rabbi in the mark of Brandenburg, was 
the brother of the court Jew Jost Liebman, who 
played a prominent part in the congregation of 
Berlin in the earliest period of its history. Aaron 
married Resel, the daughter of his uncle, who 
founded for him a Talmudical school and supported 
not only Aaron but also his disciples. In 1697, when 
the declining health of Shemariah, then rabbi of 
Berlin, necessitated the appointment of a successor, 
Aaron was made rabbi of the mark, and in 1709 
was appointed by King Frederick I. to the office of 
chief rabbi of Berlin, with jurisdiction over all the 
Jews living in the mark. But with the death of 
King Frederick I. conditions changed. Esther, the 


widow of Jost Liebman, fell into disfavor with 
Frederick YYilliam I., her prop s confiscated, 


erty wa 
and she died of a broken heart in 1714. These re- 
verses made it impossible for Aaron to maintain his 
students; and the factions in the congregation of 
Berlin caused him constant anxiety, especially since 
he had always sided with his wife’s family, which 
was very unpopular with the community. He was 


Aaron’s Rod . 
Aaron the Bookseller 


finally forced to leave Berlin and went to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where he officiated as rabbi until his 
death. He left some works, though none has been 
printed. He wrote several approbations (haskamot) 
to books, published in Berlin, notably that to the 
first edition of Samuel ben Meir’s commentary on 
the Pentateuch (1705), the manuscript of which was 
in the possession of David Oppenheimer, to whom he 
was related by marriage. His approbation of Ne- 
hemiah Hayyun’s cabalistic work, “‘Oz le-Elohim” 
(1712), caused him great annoyance, because of the’ 


charges of heresy brought against the work, which 


he, like David Oppenheimer, had indorsed without 
reading. In Berlin his brother-in-law Michael Hasid 
sueceeded him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 279, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1891: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed.. x. 316; L. 
Geiger, Gesch. der Juden in Berlin, i. 25. Berlin, 1871: Lands- 


huth, ov wax nywin, pp. 6-8, Berlin, 18/4; spin, ed. S. 
Fuchs, i. 155. 
D. 


AARON BERECHIAH BEN MOSES BEN 
NEHEMIAH OF MODENA: Italian cabalist, 
who died in 1639. He was a pupil of Rabbi Hillel 
of Modena (surnamed Hasid we-Kaddosh, that is, 
“The Pious and Holy”) and of Rabbi Menahem 
Azariah of Fano. At the request of the Hebrah Kad- 
disha (Burial Society) at Mantua he instituted rites 
for them. He is the author of *Ma'abar Yabbok,” 
which contains dissertations on piwna (separation), 
nny (purity), and ng^(p (holiness). Added to 


. these are prayers to be offered for the sick and the 


dead, as well as rules for their treatment. To avert 
possible criticism for failing to discuss these themes 
philosophically, he makes use of the statement of 
Isaac Arama in his book “‘Akedat Yizhak” (chap. 
xxv.): “Reason must surrender some of its rights 
to the divine revelations which are superior to it.” 
Other works written by him are: (1) Ashmoret ha- 
Boker” (The Watches of the Morning), prayers to 
be said in the early morning, arranged for the soci- 
ety called “Me‘ire ha-Shabar" (Awakeners of the 
Morning), and therefore also published under this 
name. (2) A commentary on “Tikkune ha-Zohar." 
(3) “Me‘il Zedakah " (The Cloak of Righteousness), 
on worship and study, published at Mantua in 1767, 
together with (4) *Digde Kodesh" (Garments of 
Holiness), on the same subject. (5) "Hibbur be- 
Kabbalah,” a work on the Cabala, consisting of four 
volumes: (4) “Shemen Mishhat Kodesh" (The Oil 
of Holy Anointment), on the principles of the Cabala 
according to Moses Cordovero and Isaac Luria; (b) 
“Shemen Zait Zak” (The Pure Oil of the Olive), 
public addresses on the same subject; (c) ^ Shetil 
Poreah ? (The Blossoming Plant), on the mysterious 
meaning of prayers aud ceremonies: (d) “Imre Shef- 
er" (Words of Beauty), and miscellaneous matter; 
this whole work was seen in manuscript by Azulai 
at Modena, and is found in parts in some libraries. 
(6) * Magen Aharon " (Shield of Aaron), containing a 
compendium of Luria's works. This fertile writer 
is said to have been, like Joseph Caro, in constant 
communion with a spirit called the Mace. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 280; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 166; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4948. 


J. L. SB. 
i EAM E POOT ETTER ees 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. He 
spent seven years in Toledo, searching successfully 
for Arabic-and Hebrew books, and was able to cir- 
culate among the young students of Perugia a cata- 
logue of eighty Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts. 


Aaron of Canterbury 
Aaron ben Elijah 
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Immanuel de Romi and his friends, on one occa- 
sion, took advantage of Aaron’s absence from home, 
broke open his book-cases, hastily copied some man- 
uscripts, and Immanuel added insult to the harm 
done by writing, in the form of a letter, a bitter 
satire on Aaron. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Immanuel, Mahberot, viii. 45b-47, Ist ed.; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, i. 380, 


L. G. 


AARON OF CANTERBURY: English exe- 
gete, mentioned in * Minhat Yehudah" (The Offer- 
ing of Judah)-by Judah ben Eliezer on Deut. xxvi. 
3, in association with Rashi and R. Jacob of Orleans, 
and thus, seemingly, of the twelfth century. Buta 
passage in the Close Roll of 1942 refers the decision 
in a divorce case to three * magistri," Mosse of Lon- 
don, Aaron of Canterbury, and Jacob of Oxford, and 
makes it probable that the Aaron mentioned in 
" Minbat Yehudah" was of the thirteenth century 
and acted as an ecclesiastical assessor, or dayyan, 
in London about 1242. If so, his name was Aaron 
fil (son of) Samson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 96; Univers Israélite, 1852, p. 

857: Jew. Quart. Rev. v. 61; Jacobs, Jews of Angevin Eng- 

land, pp. 98, 417. J 


AARON OF CARDENA: A cabalist, about 
whose life little is known. He wrote a book con- 
taining “profound secrets ” under the title of “ Kar- 
nayim" (Rays)—see Hab. iii. 4. The work was er- 
roneously ascribed to Isaac b. Abraham b. David, 
surnamed “the Blind,” which fact shows the esteem 
in which it was held and also the age in which 
it was written. The author refers at the close of 
chap. ili, and at the beginning of chaps. v. and vii. 
to two of his other works, “ Kitro Yeshu‘ah” (His 
Crown is Salvation—compare Ps. xxxiii. 16) and 
“ Perah Ziz " (The Blossom of the Priestly Diadem— 
compare Num. xvii. 23), the titles of which seem 
to refer to his name, Aaron, as priest. The work 
" Karnayim ” was first published at Zolkiew, in 1709, 
together with a commentary, “Dan Yadin," by R. 
Simon b. Pesah of Astropol, and additions by his 
nephew, under the title of *Tikkute Shoshanim." 
In 1805 it was republished at Jitomir together with 
the commentary “Parashat Eliezer,” by Eliezer 
Fishel, grandson of R. Isaac of Cracow, and in 1835 
it was again published at Leghorn together with the 
commentary “ Keren Zebi " and another work,“ Perah 
Shoshan,” by Samuel b. Joseph Shamama. 

Regarding another work, *Iggeret ha-Te‘amim,” 
ascribed to our author, see AARON ABRAHAM B. 
BARUCH SIMON. J. L. S.—k. 


AARON CHORIN. See CHORIN, AARON. 


AARON CUPINO or KUPINO: Talmudist 
and head of a yeshibah at Constantinople; flourished 
about the close of the seventeenth century. He was 
a pupil of Hayyim Shabbethai at Salonica, whence 
he afterward moved to Constantinople. Here he 
founded a Talmudic school, from which were gradu- 
ated several pupils who afterward acquired notable 
reputations, among whom were Aaron ben Isaac Sa- 
son and Isaac Raphael Alfandari. Aaron Cupino 
maintained a scholarly correspondence with R. Ben- 
veniste (1601—76), the author of the *Keneset ha- 
Gedolah,” and with several other scholars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 812, p. 147. 


L.G.. 


AARON BEN DAVID COHEN OF RA- 
GUSA: Rabbi in Ragusa; born about 1580, His 
maternal grandfather was Solomon Oheb, also rabbi 


in the same city. Aaron studied in his native city 
and later in Venice, whence he returned to occupy 
a pulpit in Ragusa. In 1623 he was imprisoned asa 
supposed accomplice of Isaac Jeshurun, who had 
been falsely accused of ritual murder. Rabbi Aaron’s 
sermons, “Zekan Aharon” (Aaron's Beard), to gether 
with his grandfather's sermons, “Shemen ha-Tob ” 
(The Good Oil), and the history of Isaac Jeshurun’s 
martyrdom, were published at Venice in 1657, after 
his death. 

Aaron’s account of the alleged ritual murder, to- 
gether with documents from the Ragusa archives, 
were published in 1882. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, Literaturblatt des Orients, vii. 252; 
Mae Or ha-Hayyim, No. 2832; Ranmer's Literaturblatt, 


D 


AARON BEN DAVID HAYYUN. See Hay- 
YUN, AARON BEN DAVID. 

* AARON, SON OF THE DEVIL”: The 
name given to a portrait or caricature of an English 
Jew of the year 1277, drawn on a forest-roll of the 
county of Essex, in 
connection with a 
number of fines im- _ 
posed on some Jews ` 
and Christians who | 
pursued a doe that ^ > 
had escaped from the 
hounds near the city 


of Colchester. This 
was an offense 
against the forest 


laws of the time, and i| ^ 
a fine had to be paid | 
by à Jew who had 
evaded arrest and 
who, when he re- 
turned, was probably 
the subject of the 
caricature. 

This caricature is 
the earliest dated por- 
trait of a Jew, and 
shows marked Jew- 
ish traits. The Jew 
wears a cowl, a sign 
that he had no out- 
door work to perform 
and that he belonged a Sey eae 
to the professional Mr MA Moreti us : 
classes; on his upper " Aaron, Son of the Devil." 
garments is fixed the 
English form of a Jewish badge, which was in the 
shape of the two tables of the Law, in saffron taffeta, 
six fingerbreadths long and three broad. This dif- 
fers from all the other forms of the badge, which was 
generally in the shape of a quoit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jewish Ideals, pp. 229-233; W. Rye, 


History of Norfolk, 1887, p. 52; J. R. Green, Short History 
of the English People, illus. ed., 1892, i. 393. 
J. 


See BAR- 


« . 


AARON IBN EL-BARGARDI. 
GARDI, AARON IBN EL-. 

AARON BEN ELIEZER: German Talmud- 
ist, who flourished in the thirteenth century. That 
he was considered a great man at that time is proved 
by the actions of his contemporary, R. Meir ben Ba- 
ruch of Rothenberg, acknowledged to be the great- 
est rabbinical authority of thatage. Of R. Aaron the 
latter modestly remarks, in one of his responsa (ed. 
Prague, p. 246), “I must be brief, the matter being 
under consideration by great men; namely, by the 
high court of R. Aaron.” Abigdor ha-Kohen, chief 
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rabbi of Austria, who kept up a regular correspond- 
ence with him, referred to him with great respect, 
calling him “my teacher." He appears to be iden- 
tical with that R. Aaron of whom it is said in “Or 
`- Zaru/a" (p. 1035), * Now everything depends on R. 
Aaron, the only man who combines scholarship, ripe 
experience, and authority in one; he is called upon 
to fight for God and His law, and we are ready to fol- 
low him." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, Nos. 10, 275; Ha- 
Eshkol (Hebrew Encyclopedia), i. 454. LG 
de . 


AARON BEN ELIEZER (called Saggi Ne- 
hor—euphemism for “The Blind”): A liturgical 
poet, who lived in Safed from the year 1545. He 
was the author of a collection of poems and prayers 
printed at Mantua in 1561, entitled “Sefer ha-Miz- 
nefet ” (The Book of the Miter). His booklet treats 
chiefly of the glories of Palestine, for love of which 
land he had left his home; and it includes a number 
of poems upon the thirteen articles of the Jewish 
creed. This Aaron is probably the same as the one 
honorably mentioned by a writer of 1500-95 given 
in Lunez, *Jerusalem Yearbook," iii. 98, 104, He- 
brew part. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 308, and Dukes 

in Orient, 1844, p. 453. LG 


AARON BEN ELIEZER LIPMAN: Rabbi 
of the town of Zempelburg, West Prussia, formerly 
included in the kingdom of Poland; flourished to- 
ward the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
was an intimate friend of Shabbethai Hurwitz, rabbi 
of Prague. His work, *Korban Aharon” (The Of- 
fering of Aaron), was first published at Amsterdam, 
in 1646, and has gone through several editions. It 
summarizes in alphabetical order the decisions which 
R. Moses Isserles (RMA) has laid down in his ritual- 
istic work, “Torat Hatat.” Aaron is also known 
as the author of an acrostic. meditation (tehinnah), 
beginning “Elohai dalfah ‘eni” (My eye droppeth 
tears, O my God). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 586; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4354. PB 


AARON BEN ELIJAH, THE YOUNGER, 
of Nicomedia: Karaite theologian, born in Cairo 
about 1800; died in Constantinople in 1369. To 
distinguish him from Aaron ben Joseph, the elder 
Karaite theologian of Constantinople, he was called 
Aaron the Younger, or the Later. Aaron ben Elijah 
lived for a long time in Nicomedia, Asia Minor 
(hence his agnomen, * Nicomedi”), but spent the clo- 
sing years of his life in Constantinople, at that time 
the center of Karaite learning. Of his character 
little is known. The Karaites claim for him a rank 
equal to that of Maimonides in rabbinical Judaism. 
In point of fact, he seems to have made it the am- 
bition of his life to rival the famous Rabbi Moses of 
Cairo, defending at the same time the doctrines of his 
own sect against Maimonides’ attacks. For this pur- 
pose he studied carefully the entire philosophical 
literature of the Moslems and Jews, familiarizing 
himself with the rabbinical writings as well as with 
all the works of his Karaite predecessors. Thus 
prepared, he took as a model Maimonides’ “ Moreh 
Nebukim,” and, imitating it both in plan and style— 
betraying also at times an almost slavish dependence 
upon it in matters of detail—he wrote his philosoph- 
ical work “‘Ez ha-Hayyim” (The Tree of Life), 
which he finished in the year 1846. In 1854, while in 
Constantinople, he.composed his work * Gan Eden” 
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(The Garden of Eden), on the Biblical command-: 
ments, and finally, in the year 1362, he wrote * Keter 
Torah ” (The Crown of the Law), a comprehensive 
commentary on the Pentateuch. 

Aaron was not of the same profound and indepen- 
dent cast of mind as Maimonides, for whom he enter- 
tained great esteem even when opposing him, but 
was a versatile compiler and eclectic philosopher 
rather than an original thinker. Still he was emi- 
nently successful in his masterly efforts to restore 
to the Karaites some of the prestige and self-respect 
which had shown signs of decline ever since Saadia 
of Fayoum had begun his systematic warfare against 
them. He, like his predecessor, Aaron the Elder, 
effected a healthy regeneration of Karaite theology, 
a fact which the partiality of Griitz, the historian, 
failed to appreciate (see “ Gesch. d. Juden," vi. 375, 
376). Nor, in fact, can an impartial judgment deny 
him the merit of having often criticized Maimonides 
quite justly, and of having advanced sounder, be- 
cause less rationalistic, theological views. 

Like Maimonides and all other Judso- Arabie stu- 
dents of philosophy, Aaron stands under the domi- 
nating influence of Aristotelianism. "There is, how- 
ever, a distinction between Aaron and Maimonides. 
The latter, in his * Moreh Nebukim,” i. 71, disagrees 

with the Motazilites, or liberal Mos- 


Aaron's lem theologians, regarding their sys- 
Phi- tem of the Kauam theology, because, 
losophy. in order to harmonize revelation 


with philosophy—especially on the 
question of creation—the Motazilites combine atom- : 
ism with the theories of Aristotle, while Maimon- 
ides defends the dogma of the creation against the 
Stagirite, himself making use of that philosopher's 
own arguments. Aaron is opposed to Aristotelian- 
ism, and, like the rest of the Karaite theologians, ad- 
heres to the liberal system of the Motazilites; herein 
differing from Aaron ben Joseph, who frequently 
sides with the rabbinists against the Karaite tradi- 
tions. Accordingly, at the very beginning of his 
book, “ ‘Ez ha-Hayyim," he declares that the theol- 
ogy of the Kalam is the natural religion arrived at by 
Abraham through meditation and systematized by 
the Mosaic Law; while Greek philosophy, adopted 
by Christianity because of its hostility to Judaism, 
is a heterogeneous foreign product and obnoxious 
to the development of the Torah in its purity. He 
further declares the restoration and clearer presen- 
tation of the Kalam to be the object of his work. 

Of the one hundred and fourteen chapters which 
the book contains the first fifteen are devoted to the 
doctrine concerning God's existence, His incorpo- 
reality, and the creation of the world, the heavenly 
spheres being considered, as in the “Moreh,” as 
ruled by separate intelligences or angels. All these 
doctrines are shown to be logical deductions and 
therefore’ prior to his “ ‘Ez ha-Hayyim " revelation, 
which is only the confirmation of truth otherwise 
known. 

In the succeeding forty-seven chapters, the Bib- 
lical anthropomorphic expressions (see ANTHROPO- 
MORPHISM) are explained as figurative expressions 
of the divine energies and activities, the words of 
Maimonides being at times literally reiterated or 
epitomized, though Aaron claims that Maimonides 
merely followed Judah Hadassi, whose work, “ Ha- 
Eshkol,” appeared twenty-nine years before the 
“Yad ha-Hazakah." To him also, as to Maimon- 
ides, the Biblical theophany of Ezekiel (* Merka- 
bah”) has a physical meaning, and so has the 
Tabernacle with its symbolism. In demonstrating 
the unity of God in the following chapters the au- 
thor opposes Maimonides and Hadassi, who reject 
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-all but the negative attributes; Aaron, however, de- 

clares power, knowledge, life, will, and existence to 
be positive (affirmative) attributes inseparable from 
His essence and consequently in no way infringing 
upon His unity. This leads him to an explanation 
of the usual names of God which denote His activity 
as distinguished from His specific name, the Tetra- 
grammaton denoting His essence as the author of all 
existence. 

In chapters 78-95 divine providence is then dis- 
cussed with special reference to the existence of 

evil in its fourfold nature, physical 
His Views and psychical, moral and non-moral. 
of This had been a favorite topic of the 

Divine older Karaite philosophers such as 
Providence. Joseph al-Bazir and Joshua, based 

upon the Aristotelian view, followed 
also by Maimonides, that evil is only a defect in- 
herent in matter, and therefore not to be ascribed 
to God, unless—and this is well brought out by 
Aaron and his Karaite predecessors—God makes 
it the means of man's moral improvement. While 
Maimonides assumes an especial providence of God 
only for man and not for creatures without reason, 
Aaron extends divine providence over all beings, 
God's universal knowledge embracing, according to 
Karaite theology, also sympathy with all beings. 
The ruling principle of divine action he takes to be 
not His wisdom, as does Maimonides, but, with a 
far deeper theological insight, His justice. 

Accentuating the superiority of the moral above 
the intellectual power, Aaron takes a higher view 
of the suffering of the righteous than do Maimonides 
and some of his Karaite predecessors, who speak 
of temurah (the law of compensation for grief, 
which also rules over animal life); and he postu- 
lates, with especial reference to Abraham and Job, 
goodness as a divine principle underlying all trials 
imposed upon man for his spiritual benefit. As to 
the purposes of the world, man can only compre- 
hend his own sublunary world, of which he forms 
the highest end as God’s servant. From chapter 95 
to the end of the work, revelation and law, with the 
soul’s perfection, its immortality and future bliss, 
are the subjects treated. The two trees in paradise 
are taken as symbols of the higher and the lower 
spheres of human life, man’s fall from the one to 
the other necessitating the special commandments 
of God, until finally the Law becomes the means of 
man’s full restoration to his twofold nature. This 
leads to a discussion of the nature of prophecy in 
general and of its highest degree attained by Moses; 
also of the object of the Law and its various com- 
mandments given for the purpose of the perfection 
of the individual as well as of the human race in 
general. 

The Law of Moses was intended for and offered to 
all nations, and it can never be changed, improved, 
or (as the rabbanites claim) augmented by an oral 
law. Essentially different from the attitude of Mai- 
monides, and in fact from that of all Aristotelian 
thinkers, is Aaron’s attitude toward immortality, 
which he bases chiefly upon moral grounds, the 
postulate of retribution; but for this very reason 
his eschatology is rather obscure, being half-ra- 
tional and half-mystical, a blending of many be- 
liefs. A call to repentance forms the conclusion of 
his work. 

In his great work on the Commandments, entitled 
“Gan Eden,” consisting of twenty-five sections and 
one hundred and ninety-four chapters, besides nine 
smaller juridical articles, which became of para- 
mount importance to the Karaites, Aaron follows a 
system of rationalism similar to the one expounded 
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by Maimonides in. his “Moreh Nebukim,” whereas 
the Karaites prefer to compare it with the “ Yad ha- 
Hazakah.” He starts with the prin- 

Aaron’s ciple enunciated in the “ *Ez ha-Hay- 
Interpreta- yim,” that the inculcation of the belief 
tion of the in God’s unity, and especially in His 

Law. government of the world, is the main 
purpose of every single precept of 
the Law; wherefore it is our duty to search after 
the object of each commandment. The Sabbath 
day has for its special object the inculcation of the 
belief in the divine creation and guidance of the 
world, while other festivals are intended to counter- 
act the influences of paganism and fatalism, "Two 
treatises of this work have appeared as separate 
books: one comprising five sections and twenty-two 
chapters on shehttah (the law for the slaughtering 
of animals); another, *Zofnat Pa‘aneah” (Disclo- 
ser of Secrets), comprising eight chapters on inces- 
tuous marriages. The whole work is the best and 
most comprehensive exposition of the Karaite sys- 
tem of the Law, and presents the opinions of all 
Aaron's predecessors with impartial and frank criti- 
cism. It is chiefly owing to this work that he ex- 
erts a great influence upon the Karaites. 

Aaron's third work, * Keter Torah ” (the Crown of 
the Law), is composed after the manner of Ibn 
Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch. Like his 
other works, it also contains a review of the philo- 
sophical and exegetical interpretations by all his 
predecessors, with a fair criticism of the same, and 
helps to supplement and elucidate his ritual work. 
Of special interest is his preface, in which are stated 
the main differences between the rabbanites and 
Karaites in regard to Biblical exegesis. 

The “‘Ez ha-Hayyim," of which many manu- 
scripts exist in Leyden, Munich, Vienna, and Leipsic, 

was first published, with a large com- 
Editions of mentary (“Or ha-Hayyim") by Luzki, 
Aaron’s in Koslov, 1835. <A critical edition, 
Works. with valuable information and a sum- 
mary of the one hundred and fourteen 
chapters in Hebrew by Caleb Afandopulo, and one 
in German by the editor, Franz Delitzsch, appeared 
in Leipsic, 1841. Of the “Keter Torah” there is 
extant a Koslov edition (1866), besides manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, in Vienna, and in 
Leipsic; while the “Gan Eden ” exists in manuscript 
only, in Leyden and Leipsic. Portions of the latter 
have been published by Schuparth, Trigland, Danz, 
and Lanzhausen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Annalen, 1889, No. 11; Jost, Gesch. d. 
Judenthums, ii. 362-366; Fürst, Gesch. d. Kardert. ii. 261- 
280; Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 58; 
Hamburger, in Winter and Wünsche's Jtidische Literatur, ii. 
99-108, where a few specimens of Aaron's writings are given 
in German translation: M. Schreiner, Der Kalam in der Jù- 
dische Literatur, in Thirteenth Report of the Berlin Leh- 
ranstalt, 1895, pp. 57-60. K 


AARON EZEKIEL HARIF (more fully 
AARON JACOB BEN EZEKIEL HARIF): 
Hungarian scholar; died at Nikolsburg, April 10, 
1670. As successor to Gerson Ashkenazi he held the 
post of rabbi in Nikolsburg at the same time that he 
was chief rabbi of the province of Moravia. The 
epithet “Harif” (The Keen Thinker) was also þe- 
stowed upon four of his ancestors, Ezekiel, Jacob, 
Ezekiel, and Isaac. Possibly he attained to the title 
by personal merit; for an inscription on his tomb- 
stone compares his death to the loss of the Ark of 
the Covenant. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. H. Friedländer, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Mdhren, 1876, p. 24. 
A. E. -G. 
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AARON FRANCO PINHERO. See Pr- 
HERO, AARON FRANCO. 

AARON BEN GERSHON ABULRABI OF 
CATANTA (called also Aldabi or Alrabi): 
Sicilian scholar, cabalist, and astrologer; flourished 
between 1400 and 1450. He was a son-in-law of 
Don Moses Gabbai, an exile from Majorca. Aaron 
was the youngest of five brothers, all rabbinic 
scholars; the others were Shallum, Baruch, Moses, 
and Isaac. He studied in Treviso, Italy, and was 
familiar with the scientific and philosophic litera- 
ture of his age; he was a good grammarian, and 
well acquainted with the Arabic language. Like his 
father, he believed in astrology, and loved to observe 
the horoscope. He was also an adept in the Cabala, 
though at times his critical spirit came in contlict 
with its doctrines. On his travels he visited Tur- 
key, Egypt, Palestine, Damascus, and Kaffa in the 
Crimea. In Jerusalem he had many disputations 
with the Karaites, to which his commentary on the 
Pentateuch refers with evident pride, as having vin- 
dicated the cause of rabbinical theology. While 
in Rome he was admitted to the presence of Pope 
Martin V., who was surrounded by his cardinals. 
Martin V. was kindly disposed toward the Jews, and 
often discussed religious questions with them in a 
friendly manner. On this occasion he propounded 
to Aaron a number of very pointed questions con- 
cerning Biblical and Talmudical passages. Among 
other things he asked if the use of the cherubim in 
‘the Holy of Holies was not rather antagonistic to 
the Second Commandment, which prohibits idolatry. 
Aaron in his commentary refers several times to this 
discussion and to the answers he gave. 

Coming often in contact with learned Christians, 
Aaron had many occasions to defend Judaism against 
the polemics of the Church, on the one hand, and 
the attacks of the Karaites on the other. It was 
this unceasing conflict that induced him to write a 
book, called * Matteh Aharon " (The Staff of Aaron), 
in defense of the Law and tradition. Keenly ob- 
servant, and of an independent and critical spirit, 
he judged persons and opinions freely and openly. 
He excels as a writer and as a Bible commentator, 
and often upbraids the Jews of his native land for 
their ignorance and hollow pretensions, at the same 
time pointing with admiration to the numerous Jews 

of high breeding he has met on his 

As Writer travels. Following the principle of 

and Bible a rational Biblical exegesis, he does 
Commenta- not hesitate occasionally to refute hag- 

tor. gadic traditions which seem to conflict 
with reason and common sense; and 
at times, like Ibn Ezra and Samuel ben Meir, he 
even states his disagreement with halakic interpre- 
tation. He was fully conversant with the views 
of the Karaites and Samaritans and eager, in his 
explanation of the Bible, to refute now Christian 
and now Mohammedan doctrines. He boldly ex- 
poses errors wherever he finds them, claiming “that 
it is more honorable for the wise to commit an error 
than knowingly to misrepresent the truth.” 

Nor does he shrink from pointing out the blem- 
ishes he finds in the character of the Patriarchs. 
Being guided solely by a love of truth, he, as a 
matter of course, does not spare such great Bible 
commentators as Rashiand Nahmanides. For the 
former Aaron entertained a very high regard; of 
the latter he frequently says, “ With due deference 
to his honor, he misunderstood the Talmud" (see 
his commentary upon Gen. xxvii. 22; Ex. xxiii. 11, 
xxv. 9). Like Samuel ben Meir and Maimonides, 
he explains the Jaw, *'Thou shalt not seethe a kid 
in its mother's milk" (Ex. xxiii. 19), as a warning 
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against a certain idolatrous practise. Notwith- 
standing his liberal mind and his keen investigating 
spirit, he was held in high esteem by his contempo- 
raries, as may be seen from David Abi Zimra's men- 
tion of him as ^ Aaron our Rabbi” in No. 10 of his 
responsa, where he commends him for his liberty 
of thought. He was a devoted Jew, who deeply 
deplored the political and social condition of the 

Jews of his time, and all the more fervently gave 

expression to his hope for the speedy advent of the 

Messiah. For his cabalistic views he quotes Reca- 

nate and Joseph Sar Shalom, but not the Zohar. 

Aaron states that he wrote a Hebrew grammar 
entitled * Ha-Meyasher ” (The Leveler of the Road); 

* Matteh Aharon," referred to above, a cabalistic or 

metaphysical work; “ Nezer ha-Kodesh” (The Crown 

of Holiness); “Perah ha-Elohut” (The Blossoming 
of the Godhead), probably of a simi- 
lar character, and “Sefer ha-Nefesh ” 

(The Book of the Soul). All of these 

works are known only through his 

own quotations in his supercommentary on Rashi. 

This work, published from an incomplete manu- 

script, together with another supercommentary on 

Rashi by Samuel Almosnino, by Moses Albelda, and 

by Jacob Canizal, is one of the earliest books printed 

at Constantinople, and is therefore very rare. Ac- 
cording to his own testimony, it was written in the 
year 1420 (as Perles has shown); but he intended to 
compose, or, as Perles thinks, actually did compose, 

a larger commentary on the Pentateuch. Perles has 

furnished ample proof that Aaron Aldabi—or, as he 

called himself, Aaron Alrabi— was a man of great 
originality and merit, and it is to be hoped that his 
lost works will be discovered, and that editions of 
his commentary, based on clear manuscripts exist- 
ing in Oxford and elsewhere, will fully vindicate 
his character, though Graetz and Karpeles, in their 
histories, have attacked him. | 

J. H. Schorr, in * Zion,” 1840, first called attention 
to Abulrabi, erroneously calling him Aaron ben Mose 

Alrabi; but, owing to a misunderstanding of his re- 

marks, he ascribes to him the strange assertion that 

Moses translated the Pentateuch from the Arabic into 

Hebrew—a misunderstanding repeated by Gratz, 

“Gesch. d. Juden" (third edition), viii. 250, and 

by Karpeles, * Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur," p. 

771—whereas the author, in his commentary upon 

Gen. xviii. 5, referring to the rabbinical Haggadah 

that the angels who came to Abraham appeared as 

Arabs, says that they spoke in Arabic, and that 

Moses rendered: their words in Hebrew—a remark 

which he repeats in his comments upon Gen. xxiv. 

23 and Ex. ii. 10. Zunz, *Z. G.," pp. 518-520, and 

Steinschneider, “Cat. BodL," call him  Alrabi. 

Aaron's true name, however, is given in the acrostic 

written by him at the end of his published commen- 

tary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 281; J. Perles" 
article, Aaron Gershon Abulrabi in Rev. Et. Juives, xxi. 
246-269 ; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2245: Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom,ii.68. For correct 
reading of name, see Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 609. 

J. 


L. S.—K. 
AARON HAMON. See HAMON, Aaron. 


AARON (BEN ABRAHAM BEN SAM- 
UEL) IBN HAYYIM: Moroccan Biblical and 
Talmudic commentator; flourished at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century at Fez; died at Jerusa- 
lem in 1682. He was a member of the bet din, 
or court of justice, of Fez, and removed to Venice 
about 1608, to print his voluminous manuscripts. 
From Venice he went to Jerusalem, where he spent 
the last years of his life. Aaron published: (1) “ Leb 


Aaron’s 
Works. 


Aaron ben Hayyim " 
Aaron ben Joseph ha-Levi 
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Aharon ” (Aaron's Heart), commentaries on Joshua 
and Judges in a double form, one containing simple 
explanations of words (peshat), the other being of a 
homiletic character (derush); (2) “Korban Aharon” 
(Aaron's Offering), à commentary on the Sifra; (8) 
“Middot Aharon” (Aaron's Rules) an important 
treatise on the thirteen hermeneutic rules, perhaps 
the only adequate treatment of this difficult subject 
in existence. All three were published at Venice in 
1609, and. went through a second edition at Dessau 
in 1742. Aaron’s responsa were published in Mor- 
decai ha-Levi's “ Darke No‘am,” Venice,1697. While 
at Venice, Aaron lectured in several of the congrega- 
tions; and when the news of his death reached that 
city the famous preachers Azariah Figo (“Binah 
la-‘Ittim,” lxxii.) and Judah Aryeh of Modena de- 
livered eulogistic addresses concerning him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 272; Fürst, Bibl. 

Jud. i. 159. 
M. B. 


AARON BEN HAYYIM: An exegete who 
lived in the first half of the nineteenth century at 
Grodno, Russia. He wrote “Moreh Derek ” (He Who 
Shows the Way), tracing the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt, their wanderings in the desert, and the 
partition of Canaan among the Twelve Tribes. Ap- 
pended to this work is a colored map of Palestine. 
The book was published at Grodno in 1880. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 308. 

M. B. 

AARON IBN HAYYIM (the Younger) See 
HAYYIM, AARON IBN. 

AARON BEN HAYYIM ABRAHAM HA- 
KOHEN PERAHYAH. See PERAHYAH, AARON 
BEN HAYYIM ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN. 

AARON BEN HAYYIM HA-KOHEN 
(called The Saint): Nephew of Simeon of Coucy-le- 
Chateau and of Jacob of Corbeil: flourished about 
1200, In 1227, after having compared all the cop- 
ies of the French Mahzor he could obtain, he 
wrote the Mahzor, Code Uri, No. 225, to which he 
added a commentary consisting chiefly of compila- 
tions of written and traditional explanations from 
his uncle Ephraim ben Menahem, and from Shema- 
jah bar Isaac, Moses ben Kalonymus ha-Zaken, and 
Meshullam bar Simson (“ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1206). Neubauer thinks that MS. No. 1209 in the 
same collection is a shorter form of the same com- 
pilation. Aaron seems to have known some Arabic, 
and quotes French and German words. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZunZ, Ritus, p. 191; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS. Nos. 1206 and 1209. K 
i. 


AARON BEN ISAAC DE LA PAPA. Gee 
La PAPA. AARON BEN Isaac DE, 

AARON BEN ISAAC OF RECHNITZ (mod- 
ern Rohoncz, Hungary): Author of a midrashic 
commentary on the Bible, the first portion of which 
(Genesis) was published in 1786 at Sulzbach under 
the title “ Bet Aharon” (House of Aaron). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 70; Wiener, 


Bibliotheca Friedlandiana, No. 1238. 
| L. G. 

AARON BEN ISAAC SASON: Author and 
Talmudist; born in Constantinople in 1629, He was 
a grandson of Aaron ben Joseph Sason, an eminent 
Talmudist, and cousin of Hayyim Benveniste, the 
famous scholar. Aaron Cupino, rabbi of Constanti- 
nople, was his teacher in Talmudic lore, and was so 
successful that at the age of twenty his pupil en- 
gaged in Talmudic controversies with Moses Ben- 
veniste, who thought them worthy of publication. 
The great Palestinian Pilpulist, Judah Rozanes, re- 


ferred with respect to an unpublished work, “Hen 
Yeshallah,” by R. Aaron. Whether the work * Sefat 
Emet” should be credited to R. Aaron or to his 
grandfather, Aaron ben Joseph, is uncertain. The 
latter is more probably its author.  Shabbethai 
Bass, the only writer who mentions that particular 
book, in his “Sifte Yeshenim,” throws no light on 
this question, merely mentioning that it is by Aaron 
Sason. See AARON BEN JOSEPH SASON. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-~Hayyim., No. 298; Ha-Eshkol 
(encyclopedia), col. 457; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, No. 
415, p. 141; ibid. No. 1205, p. 608; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, 
ed. Benjacob, p. 19. LG 


AARON, ISRAEL: American rabbi; born at 
Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 20, 1859. His father was a na- 
tive of Hesse-Darmstadt, where he served many years 
in the army, holding several minor military offices. 
After leaving the High School Israel, Aaron entered 
the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati. From 
1888 to 1887 he was rabbi at Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
since 1887 has been at Buffalo, N. Y. He has writ- 
ten on “The Relation of the Jews and Arabs to the 
Renaissance," and “The Megillah of Saragossa,” in 
the “Menorah”; also translations of Franz De- 
litzsch’s “Colors in the Talmud” and J. Stern’s 
^ Woman's Place in the Talmud.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Our County [Erie] and its People, Buffalo, 


N. Y., 1880. 
F. S. W. 


AARON BEN ISRAEL BRODA. 
BRODA, AARON BEN ISRAEL. 

AARON BEN JACOB BEN DAVID HA- 
KOHEN: French ritualist; one of a family of 
scholars living at Narbonne, France (not Lunel, as 
Conforte and others say), who was a sufferer by 
the expulsion of the Jews in 1806. He emigrated 
to Majorca, and there, some time before 1827, com- 
posed a ritual work of great merit bearing the title 
“Orhot Hayyim” (The Paths of Life) The first 
part deals chiefly with the laws concerning the daily 
prayers, the Sabbath, and the festivals, and was 
published in Florence in 1752; the second, and larger, 
part is now being edited by M. Schlesinger. The 
work is rather a compilation of Talmudic laws and 
discussions than an original system, and was con- 
ceived on a plan similar to Jacob ben Asher's great 
code, the * Arba'ah Turim," which appeared soon af- 
terward and superseded it asa ritual guide on account 
of its more practical character. The “Orhot Hay- 
yim,” however, contains some ethical and doctrinal 
chapters which are not found in Jacob ben Asher's 
code. Aaron ha-Kohen was especially fond of mys- 
tic lore and of rabbinical discussion. A less strict 
legalist than his more famous contemporary, his 
“Orhot Hayyim” is of greater value to the stu- 
dent of literature than to one who seeks practical 
decisions. 

An abridgment of the work, under the name of 
“Kol Bo” (AllIsin It), a thesaurus, compiled most 
probably by Shemariah ben Simhah, a German 
scholar (according to others by Joseph ben Tobiah 
of Provence), came into common use, replacing the 
original work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Aaron ha-Kohen und sein Ritualwerk 
Orhot Hayyim, in Monatsschrift, 1869, pp. 493-450, 531-541 ; 
idem, Gallia Judaica, pp. 290, 420; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
No. 800; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 51, 239. 


See 


AARON BEN JACOB HA-LEVI HORO- 
WITZ. See llonowrrz, AARON BEN JACOB HA- 
LEVI. 

AARON BEN JACOB OF KARLIN: Known 
among the Hasrprw as Rabbi Aaron the Great, or 
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Aaron ben Hayyim 
Aaron ben Joseph ha-Levi 


a 


simply as the “ Preacher ” or “ Censor "; born in 1788; 
died 1771. He was one of the early great rabbis of 
the sect who helped the rapid spread of Hasidism in 
eastern Europe, and was distinguished for the fiery 
eloquence of his exhortations. He died one year 
before his master, the great Rabbi Baer of Mez- 
hirich, and was succeeded by his son, Asher of 
Karlin (I). Aaron is.the author of the Sabbath 
hymn which begins nay ny DƏN nm and is 
stilla part of the liturgy of the Hasidim. His ethi- 
cal will (eewaak) and some collectanea are printed 
in the work of his grandson, Aaron ben Asher of 
Karlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kinat Soferim, note 1294, Lemberg, 1892; Bet 
Aharon, Brody, 1875. PW 
; I. 


AARON JAROSLAW. See JAROSLAW, AARON. 
AARON JEITELES. See JErrELES, AARON. 


AARON OF JERUSALEM (called also 
Abul-Faraj Harun ben Alfarez, the Gramma- 
rian of Jerusalem): Karaite of the eleventh 
century. He was acknowledged by the Rabban- 
ites as one of the principal representatives of Ka- 
raitic learning and as a great authority on gram- 
mar and exegesis. He is quoted by Abraham ibn 
Ezra in the preface to his ^ Moznayim " as “the sage 
of Jerusalem, not known to me by name, who wrote 
eight books on grammar, as precious as sapphire.” 
Moses ibn Ezra refers to him as *the sage of Jeru- 
salem who wrote the ‘ Mushtamil,' " and also quotes 
him as “Sheik Abulfaraj of Jerusalem, who is no 
adherent of our religious community." Judah ibn 
Balaam likewise mentions “the grammarian of the 
Holy City”; and Abulwalid in his “Rikmah” re- 
lates that Jacob de Leon brought him from Jeru- 
salem “the copy of a book by an author who lived 
there, but whose name he refrains from mention- 
ing,” because, as Bacher surmises, he was a Karaite. 
Little was known of Aaron until Neubauer dis- 
covered, among the manuscript collection of Fir- 
kovitch in St. Petersburg, important fragments 
in Arabic of the “Mushtamil” (The Comprehen- 
sive), a Hebrew grammar consisting of eight books. 
Bacher, while studying these fragments, succeeded 
in rediscovering the unknown grammarian. S. Poz- 
nanski published some valuable specimens of Aaron’s 
work; and, following a suggestion of Harkavy, he 
threw new light on the author and some other works 
of his—namely, the “Kitab al-Kaphi,” a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, often quoted by Karaite 
writers, and a lexicographical work bearing the title 
“Sharh Alalfaz," a part of which is.extant in the 
British Museum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Gesch. d. Kariiert. i. 99, 100; Bacher, in 
Rev. Et. Juives, xxx. 282-256; Poznanski, ibid.. 1896, xxxiii, 
24-39, 197-218; Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniot, pp. 109 et seq. 

K. 


AARON OF JITOMIR or ZHITOMIR: A dis- 
ciple of Baer of Mezhirich and a representative of 
the sect of the Hasidim; born about 1750; died about 
1890. He wrote cabalistic homilies on the Penta- 
teuch under the title *'Toledot Aharon” (The Gen- 
erations of Aaron), Berditchev, 1817. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 19, 
No. 111, Warsaw, 1879. 
A. B. D. 


AARON, JONAS: First known Jewish resident 
of Philadelphia; mentioned in an article entitled “ A 
Philadelphia Business Directory of 1703," by Charles 
H. Browning, published in “The American Histor- 


ical Register," April, 1895. There the name of Jonas 

Aaron is referred to as being upon the account- 

books of Judge Trent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.S. W. Rosenbach, Notes on the First Set- 
tlement of Jews in Pennsylvania, 1655-1703. in Publica- 
tions of the Am. Jew. Hist. Soc., No. 5, p. 191, 1897. 

A. S. W.-R. 
AARON BEN JOSEPH OF BEAUGENCY: 

French Bible commentator and rabbinical scholar, 

who flourished in the twelfth century at Beaugency, 

near Orleans. He was the contemporary of Rab- 
benu Tam (about 1110-75), with whom he main- 
tained a scholarly correspondence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 80; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 116. 


L. G. 


AARON BEN JOSEPH OF BUDA (Ofen): A 


Judaso-German poet of the seventeenth century, who 
was captured in the city of Ofen, the capital of 
Hungary, on September 2, 1686, when the imperial 
troops, under the command of Duke Charles of 
Lorraine, finally wrested it from the power of the 
Turks. He was the author of “Ein Schoen Neu Lied 
von Ofen? (Bak, Prague, 1686), a Judeo-German 
poem describing the fate of the Jews of Buda, and 
especially laudatory of one Sender ben Joseph Tausk, 
to whom the poem is dedicated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Serapewm, 1848, p. 352, No. 


1104; idem, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 3654, 4958; Kaufmann, Die 
Erstiirmung Ofen’s, 1895. a 


AARON BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI (abbre- 
viated RAH — Rabbi Aaron Ha-Levi): Talmudist. 
and critic; a direct descendant of ZBRAHIAH HA-LEVT, 
and probably, like him, & native of Gerona, Spain: 
flourished at the end of the thirteenth century; died 
before 1308. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century he studied under Nahmanides, at Gerona, 
where he also met, as a fellow pupil, SOLOMON 
BEN ADRET, who later came to be his opponent. 
Aaron especially mentions among his teachers his. 
brother Phinehas (who migrated later to Canet near 
Perpignan, after which place he is surnamed), and 
his nephew Isaac, the son of his brother Benveniste. 
His life appears to have been spent in Spain. In 1285 
he was rabbi in Saragossa, where he was so highly 
respected that Nrssrx BEN REUBEN, in 1850, did not: 
dare to annul a decision given by Aaron to a commu- 
nity in that city, even though he considered it illegal 
(Isaac ben Sheshet, responsa, No. 390). About 1291 
Aaron lived for a short time in Toledo. The asser- 
tion of some modern historians that, when advanced. 
in age, he emigrated to Provence, is based on a mis- 
understanding of Meiri (see below), where the cor- 
rect reading is jm instead of NY and mn wan in- 
stead of mn yann (see Neubauer's edition, p. 230). 

According to Isaac de Lattes, Aaron wrote com- 
mentaries on most of the treatises in the Talmud, of 
which but few exist to-day; namely, those on the 
treatises Bezah and Ketubot, also commentaries on 
the Halakot of Alfasi, of which the portions on Bera- 
kot and Ta‘anit have been published by S. and N. 
Bamberger (Mentz, 1874) under the title * Pekudat 
ha-Lewiyim." He wrote also several compendiums of 
laws concerning the precepts of various rituals. The 
“Precepts Concerning Wine,” which is added to the 
work “‘Abodat ha-Kodesh” by his opponent, Solo- 
mon ben Adret (Venice, 1602), is the only one pub- 
lished; another part is in manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library. His pupil Yom-Tob Ashbili (that is, of 
Seville) has preserved, in his novelle (* Hiddushim") 
to the Talmud, many of the explanations of Aaron. 
'The reputation of Aaron as a high Talmudic author- 
ity did not arise from any of the above works, which 
were not widely published, but from his * Bedek ha- 
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Aaron ben Joseph _ 
Aaron ha-Levi 


Bayit" (Breaches of the House), a criticism of the 
great work, “Torat ha-Bayit” (The Precept of the 
House), written by Solomon ben Adret. 

Several times during his rabbinical career Aaron 
came into conflict on important points with Solo- 
mon ben Adret, the leading spirit of the Spanish 
Jews. On one occasion they failed to agree in the 
decision of a subject submitted to them, and neither 
being willing to acknowledge the superiority of the 
other, they were obliged to refer the case to the 
French authorities. 

No sooner had Adret published his important 
work, “Torat ha-Bayit,” than Aaron submitted it 
to a severe but just criticism. It reflects great 
credit upon Aaron that he treated his opponent with 
the greatest deference, never allowing himself to 
descend to personalities. The same thing can not 
be said of Adret’s counter-criticism, * Mishmeret 
ha-Bayit " (Defense of the House), which is written 
in an acrimonious, not to say malicious, tone: that 
may perhaps be the reason that Adret published it 
anonymously, for it was only in later years that he 
acknowledged his authorship. "These two distin- 
guished pupils of Nahmanides differed also in many 
other points. While Adret inclined to mysticism, 
Aaron treated important dogmatical questions in a 
fashion which was distasteful to the orthodox, as, 
for instance, his opinion on resurrection. Without 
denying resurrection, he maintained that the body 
would have to undergo certain changes until it ac- 
quired an ethereal nature which would permit it to 
appear before God and to look upon the glory of 
heaven. Aaron was at first credited with the au- 
thorship of the “Sefer ha-Hinnuk ”—an error cor- 
rected by Rosin (“Ein Compendium der Jüdischen 
Gesetzeskunde,” 1871, pp. 131-134). See Aaron 
HA-LEVI OF BARCELONA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Menahem Meiri, Bet ha-Behirah, in Neu- 
bauer, Mediceval Jew. Chron. ii. 230; ibid. David of Estella, p. 
232; Isaac de Lattes, Sha‘are Zion, ed. Buber, p. 46 (neither of 
them knows anything of Aaron's sojourn in Provence); Neu- 
bauer, in Monatsschrift, 1871, p. 518; Geiger, J'iid. Zeit. x. 
128; Neubauer, Cat. Orford, index ; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden. 
vii. 161, 162; Renan, Les Rabbins Francais (Histoire Lit- 
téraire dela France, vol. xxvii.), pp. 528-528; Gross, Gallia, 
Judaica, pp. 327-332, 460, 461; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 
293; J. Perles, R. Salomo ben Abraham ben Adereth, pp. 


4, 62. 
L. G. 


AARON BEN JOSEPH, THE KARAITE 
(called the Elder to distinguish him from AARON 
BEN ELIJAH OF NICOMEDIA, THE YOUNGER): Emi- 
nent teacher, philosopher, physician, and liturgical 
poet in Constantinople; born in Sulchat, Crimea, 
about 1260; died about 1820. He took a prominent 
part in the regeneration of Karaism by the help of 
philosophical elements borrowed from Rabbanite 
literature. When only nineteen years of age he 
had mastered the theological knowledge of his 
time to such a degree that he was elected the spiri- 
tual head of the Karaite community of his native 
town, and in that capacity he engaged the Rab- 
banite teachers in a public dispute to determine the 
correct time for the new moon. He then journeyed 
through many lands and diligently studied the 
works of Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, Nahmanides, and 
Rashi. Being, as he said, eager to arrive at "the 
truth without bias and prejudice, and free from 
partizan spirit," he determined to accept the re- 
sults of his investigation, even if they conflicted 
with Karaite teachings and traditions. In this 
spirit of fairness he wrote, in 1294, while following 
the profession of a. physician in Constantinople, the 
work which established his fame and influence de- 
spite his Rabbanite proclivities. This work was 
the " Mibhar" (The Choice), a commentary on the 
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Pentateuch, written in the terse, concise, and often 
obscure style and after the critical method of Ibn 
Ezra, and this became to the later generation of Kara- 
ite teachers a source of instruction in religious philos- 
ophy, in exegesis, and in practical theology, that 
is, the observance of the Law. 

Like Ibn Ezra, he presents his theology not in 
systematic and coherent form, but in observations 

made throughout the book, in con- 
His nection with the various portions of 
Theology. the Torah. Unlike Ibn Ezra, how- 
ever, he avoids references to hidden 
mysteries of the Biblical text, insisting always on its 
plain meaning or its possible figurative significance. 
For the latter he especially uses the commentary of 
Nahmanides, whose pupil he is erroneously said to 
have been. Like Judah Hadassi and Maimonides, 
he accentuates the spirituality of God; but, unlike 
these, he assumes certain attributes of God to be in- 
separable from His essence, but to be taken rather 
as human forms of speech. In connection with 
this he dwells especially on the will of God, by 
which the world was created, and by which the 
celestial bodies are moved and governed. Angels 
are to him intelligences emanating from the divine 
intellect, not created beings; and the existence of 
demons he rejects as an absurdity. God's saying, 
“Let us make man!” he explains as signifying the 
cooperation of the spiritual with the sensuous in 
the creation and evolution of man; and when God 
is described as giving names to things, the meaning 
is that He prompts man to do so. Still, he opposes 
that rationalism which dissolves miracles into nat- 
ural occurrences, Prophecy he explains as a psy- 
chological, not a physical, process, manifested in 
different forms; either the inner eye or ear perceiv- 
ing the object in a vision or dream, or, the truth 
being on a higher plane, communicated intuitively. 
Only Moses received the divine revelation direcily 
and clearly without any mind-obscuring vision. 
Abraham's call to sacrifice his son he takes to be a 
mere vision, Aaron is very outspoken on the subject 
of man's free will, opposing emphatically the notion 
held by Ibn Ezra and others, that human destiny or 
disposition is influenced by the planets. 'The ex- 
pression, that God hardened the heart of Pharaoh, 
he so interprets as not to contravene the principle 
of free will. 

The most important of the Commandments Aaron 
declares, against older Karaite teachers and in ac- 
cordance with the Rabbanites, to be the first of 
the Ten Words, which makes of the knowledge of 
God a positive command, as this alone gives to the 
observance of all the other laws its inner value and 
its life-consecrating character. Often, in the inter- 
pretation of the Law or in regard to its spirit, as 
in regard to the law of retaliation, *eye for eye 
and tooth for tooth,” he sides with the Rabbanites. 
Everywhere he shows himself to be of sound, inde- 
pendent judgment. He virtually accepts the prin- 
ciple of tradition, rejecting it only when it conflicts 
with the letter of Scripture. His conception of the 
human soul is peculiar and probably influenced by 
his medical studies: it seems to him in its various 
functions dependent upon the brain, the blood, and 
the spinal cord or marrow; whereas otherwise he 
claims full independence for the immortal spirit. 
Here his physiology and theology do not harmonize. 

Aaron ben Joseph achieved more permanent re- 
sults for the Karaites by his liturgical work than by 
his commentary. It was his “Seder Tefillot ” (Book 
of Prayers and Hymns) that was adopted by most of 
the Karaite congregations as the standard prayer- 
book, and that probably earned for him the epithet 
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* ha-Kadosh ” (the Saint). He not only enlarged the 
older Karaite ritual by his own compositions, many of 
which are rather mystical in character 

His and not of great literary merit, but he 
Liturgical also embodied in this ritual the hymns 
and Other of Ibn Gabirol, Judah ha-Levi, Ibn 

Works. Ezra, and other great liturgical poets 

of the Rabbanites, thus showing his 
broadness of mind as well as his fine judgment and 
taste. Healso composed a didactic poem, presenting 
in brief rimes for popular instruction and education 
the contents and spiritual lessons of each weekly por- 
tion of the Pentateuch. He wrote, besides, brief 
commentaries on the earlier Prophets; on the later 
Prophets, of which only that on Isaiah has been 
preserved; and on the Hagiographa, of which the 
one on Job is mentioned in his Pentateuch commen- 
tary, and the one on the Psalms has been preserved 
only in part. He wrote, also, a grammar under the 
title of “ Keli] Yofi” (Diadem of Beauty), a com- 
pilation from older works, with his own additions, 
among which was a chapter on Bible exegesis; but 
he left it unfinished. It was completed by Isaac 
Tishbi and published at Constantinople, in 1581, and 
at Koslov, in 1847. 

Aaron ben Joseph's “ Mibhar” (existing in Ley- 
den, London, Paris, and elsewhere in manuscript) 
was published with a commentary by Joseph Solo- 
mon ben Moses Yerushalmi, at Koslov, in 1835. For 
other commentaries see Trsmpr, ELIJAH RABBANI 
BEN Jupan, KALAI, SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH, and 
Luzxr, MORDECAI BEN Nissan. His commentary 
on the earlier prophets and Isaiah, chaps. i.-lix., 
was edited under the title “Mibhar Yesharim," by 
Abraham Firkovitch, who completed the commen- 
tary on Isaiah, at Koslov, 1885; better manuscripts 
are in Leyden. Aaron ben Joseph’s commentary on 
the Psalms exists in Leyden in manuscript only and 
is incomplete. His liturgy, “Seder Tefillot,” ap- 
peared first in Venice (D. Bomberg), 1525-29; then in 
Kale, 1784 and 1805; and in Koslov, 1836. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 323 et seq. ; Fürst, 

Gesch. d. Kartiert. ii, 238-250; Jost. Gesch. d. Judenthums 

ii. 356-361: Neubauer, Aus d. Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 56 ; 

Hamburger, in Winter and Wünsche's Jüdische Literatur, ij. 

93-99, where a few specimens of his style are given in Ger- 


man translation; Schreiner, Der Kalam in d. Jüdischen 
Literatur, 1895, p. 57. E 


AARON BEN JOSEPH SASON: Talmudic 
author; born toward the middle of the sixteenth 
century, probably at Salonica, where he received 
his rabbinical education under the supervision of 
Mordecai Matalon, an eminent scholar. During the 
last decades of the sixteenth century Aaron ben 
Joseph engaged in teaching, and some of his pupils 
ranked among the eminent rabbis of Turkey. With 
these, as well as with his colleagues, he maintained 
a lively correspondence on Talmudic questions, the 
summary of which (232 responsa) was published at 
Venice in 1625 under the title “Torat Emet? (Law 
of Truth). In the introduction to this work he men- 
tions his commentaries on “ Yad ha-Hazakah” of 
Maimonides and on the * Tur” of Jacob ben Asher, 
as well as his treatises on various halakic subjects, 
which do not appear to have been published, and 
which are perhaps altogether lost. It seems prob- 
able that the work “Sefat Emet” (Lip of Truth), 
which, according to the testimony of Shabbethai 
Bass, contains scholia to the Talmud and to the 
Tosafot, was written by Aaron ben Joseph and not 
by his grandson, Aaron ben Isaac Sason. This prob- 
ability is supported to some extent by the title," Sefat 
Emet,” which corresponds with the title of his col- 
lection of responsa, as well as by the above cited 


Aaron ben Joseph 
. Aaron ha-Levi 


statement in his introduction to “ Torat Emet,” that 
he had written scholia to the Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, see index of Cas- 
. gel's edition ; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, letter 
Aleph, No. 189 ; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 294 ; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 250; Ha-Eshkol (encyclopedia), pp. 457, E B 
AARON KUPINO. See AARON CUPINO. 
AARON LEVI. See MoNTEZINO, ANTONIO. 


AARON HA-LEVI OF BARCELONA: Span- 
ish Talmudist of the end of the thirteenth century ; 
author of the first book of religious instruction 
among the Jews of the Middle Ages. Though his 
work the “Sefer ha-Hinnuk” (Book of Education) 
was well known, having been repeatedly commented 
on and republished in more thana dozen editions, it 
was reserved for Rosin to discover anything accu- 
rate concerning the personality of the author. The 
book itself is anonymous; and the statement by 
Gedaliah ibn Yahyah (dating from the middle of 
the sixteenth century), that its author was the cele- 
brated Talmudist Aaron ben Joseph ha-Levi, has 
been generally accepted. Itisnow, however, certain 
that the author was a Spanish instructor of youth, 
of modest position, one who had contented himself 
with but the faintest allusion to his own identity 
in symbolically applying to himself the verse Mal. 
ii. 5, at the end of the prefatory letter to the book; 
in an old Midrash (Sifra, Shemini, ed. Weiss, i. 45d ) 
this verse is referred to Aaron. He lays no claim to 
original research. The book was simply intended to 
impart to Jewish youtha knowledge of the Law, and 
to present in simple form the principles of Judaism to 
the unlearned layman. The writer seems tohave had 
this lay-public always before him; and his work is 
in this respect different from that of his predecessors, 
Maimonides, Nahmanides, and Moses of Coucy, from 
whose works he liberally draws. The *Hinnuk" 
is an enumeration of the six hundred and thirteen 
affirmative and negative precepts of the Mosaic Law, 

arranged in the order of the weekly 
The lessons (parashot), with their ethical 
‘¢Hinnuk.” and halakic aspects, based upon rab- 
binical tradition of the Talmudic and 
post-Talmudic periods, for which latter feature he 
relies upon Alfasi, Maimonides, and Nahmanides as 
mainauthorities. His chief and original merit is dis- 
played in the ingenuity and religious fervor with 
which he dwells upon the ethical side of the Law, 
avoiding most admirably all abstruse philosophical 
and mystical theories, such as are only too abundant 
in his guides, Maimonides and Nahmanides. The 
following are some specimens of his method. Upon 
the precept concerning the treading ox (Deut. xxv. 
4) the ^ Hinnuk " remarks: 

* It js the duty of man to accustom himself to show kindness, 
compassion, and consideration to his fellow creatures. When 
we therefore treat considerately even the animals given for our 
use, and withdraw not from them some of the fruits of what 
their labor obtains for us, we educate our soul thereby to be all 
the kinder to our fellow men, and accustom ourselves not to 
withhold from them what is their due, but to allow them to en- 
ey 2n ue the result of that to which they have contributed ” 


Some of his explanations of purely ritual ordinances 
betray likewise a deep religious sentiment. Thus, he 
says, the counting (see ‘OMER) of the seven weeks 
between Passover and Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 15) is 
intended to cause us to meditate upon the real and 
deeper meaning of both those festivals. Israel's 
redemption from Egypt was only the beginning 
of true freedom for the nation; its full measure was 
notattained until the Revelation was given, which 
event is commemorated by the latter festival. On 
that day Israel may be truly said to have become a 
free people; therefore let the true Israelite reveren- 
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tially and lovingly count the very days intervening 
between the date that brought him bodily liberty 
and that which perfected it by adding spiritual en- 
franchisement. Even in the citation of rabbinical 
traditions and amplifications of the Law, the author 
displays rare judgment and proper feeling, thus 
completely justifying the popularity which this book 
has for centuries enjoyed. 

The author's enumeration of the fundamental doc- 
trines (‘¢kkarim) of Judaism is noteworthy; namely, 
“the eternity, omnipotence, unity, and omniscience 
of God; creation of the world by God; rewards and 
punishments for human actions; and the truth of 
Jewish tradition? (introduction to the *Hinnuk "). 
Compared with the familiar principles of faith as 
enumerated by Maimonides, one is struck by the fact 
that the * Hinnuk," representing the official ortho- 
doxy of the time, mentions neither the unchange- 
ableness of the Law norresurrection. "This is owing 
undoubtedly to the aversion of rabbinical Judaism 
to the Maimonidean attempt to set up dogmas. 

The “Hinnuk” has been translated into Spanish 
and Latin; the former version seems to have been 
in existence about a hundred years ago, but has en- 
tirely disappeared. An abbreviation of the Latin 
translation was published by J. H. Hottinger under 
the title “Juris Hebreorum Leges 261 . . . Ductu 
R. Levi Barcelonite,” Zurich, 1656, and a French 
extract under the title, “Instruction Religieuse et 
Morale,” by E. Halévy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Rosin, Hin Compendium d. Jüd. 

Gesetzeskunde, ete., Breslau, 1871; Joseph ben Moses of Tar- 


nopol, Minhat Hinnuk (a very learned commentary on the 


Hinnuk, in 3 vols.), Lemberg, 1869. LG 


AARON HA-LEVI BEN MOSES OF 
STAROSELYE: A Talmudic scholar and cabalist 
of note, who flourished in Poland during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and the early part 
of the nineteenth. He was one of the most enthusi- 
astic and steadfast disciples of the cabalist Senior 
Salman, rabbi of Lozhne and Lody, and studied 
under him until he had acquired a full knowledge of 
his mystic lore, He urged Salman to publish his 
work, “Tanya” (Slavita, 1796); and when the latter 
was imprisoned by a royal decree in 1798, Aaron 
traveled from town to town to collect money from 
his master's followers, to ransom him, or at least to 
bribe the jailer and the prison warders to allow 
them to see Salman. After the latter's death in 1812, 
Aaron took up his residence as rabbi at Staroselye, 
and many flocked to him to have the Law explained 
in accordance with the teachings of his master. 
These formed a school known as the Hasidim of 
Staroselye. Aaron was the author of “Sha‘are 
‘Abodah” (The Gates of Worship), Shklov, 1820-21, 
a work which is also known by the name *'Abodat 
ha-Benonim ” (The Worship of the Humble). It is 
divided into five sections: the first on the unity of 
God; the second on the union of souls; the third on 
divine service; the fourth on the Law and the Com- 
mandments; and the fifth on repentance. He also 
wrote “‘Abodat ha-Lewi," Lemberg, 1861, a com- 
meptary on the Pentateuch. <All of Aaron's teach- 
ings are based on the oral traditions of Salman and 
on his work, * Tanya." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 608; Walden, 

Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, No. 105; Rodkinson, ntn 

3n '"mny. J. L. $S. 


AARON HA-LEVI OETTINGEN (N38): 
Galician rabbi; born about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; died in Lemberg about 1670. 
He was one of a prominent family of rabbis, and 
officiated for the congregations of Javorov and 


Rzeszow. His father, Hayyim Judah Loeb ben 
Eliezer, was rabbi of Lemberg, as was also his 
father-in-law, Hayyim Cohen Rapoport, author of 
responsa, ultimately published at Lemberg, 1861. 
Aaron strongly opposed the Hasidism which arose 
in Galicia, and especially attacked Elimelech of Le- 
zaysk, the author of * No'am Elimelech” (compare 
“Torat ha-Kenaot,” p. 26). His approbations are 
found in various works of that period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 25, Cracow, 1895. 


A, B. D. 


AARON OF LINCOLN: English financier; 
born at Lincoln, England, about 1125; died 1186. He 
is first mentioned in the English pipe-roll of 1166 as 
creditor of King Henry I. for sums amounting to 
£616 12s. 8d. (about $3, 083, the equivalent of $100,000 
ofthe present day) in nine of the English counties 
(Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England," p. 43). He 
conducted his business through agents (M. D. 
Davis, “Shetaroth,” pp. 287, 288, No. 148; Jacobs, 
l.e., p. 277), and sometimes in conjunction with 
Isaac, fil Joce; by these methods building up what 
was practically a great banking association that 
spread throughout England. He made a specialty 
of lending money for the purpose of building abbeys 
and monasteries. Among those built were the Abbey 
of St. Albans (“ Gesta St. Albani,” ed. Riley, p. 198), 
Lincoln Minster (Giraldus Cambrensis, “ Opera," ed. 
Dymock, vii. 86), Peterborough Cathedral (* Bene- 
dict Abbas," ed. Stubbs, i. 106), and no less than 
nine Cistercian abbeys (* Memorials of Fountains Ab- 
bey," ii. 18). They were all founded between 1140 
and 1152, and at Aaron’s death remained indebted 
to him in no less a sum than 6,400 marks (£4,800 or 
924,000, probably equal to $750,000 at the present 
day). Some of these debts may, however, have been 
incurred by the abbeys in order to acquire lands 
pledged to Aaron. Thus the abbot of Meaux took 
over from Aaron lands pledged to the latter in the 
sum of 1,800 marks (£1,200 or $6,000, equal to $180, - 
000 at the present day); Aaron at the same time prom- 

ising to commute the debt for a new 
His one of only 1,260 marks, which was 
Transac- paid off by the abbey. After Aaron's 
tions. death the original deed for 1,800 marks 
was brought to light, and the king's 
treasury demanded from the abbey the missing 540 
marks (* Chron. de Melsa," i. 178 ez sec.). This in- 
cident indicates how, on the one hand, À aron's activ- 
ity enabled the abbeys to get possessior of the lands 
belonging to the smaller barons, and, on the other, 
how his death brought the abbeys into the king's 
power. 

Aaron not only advanced money on land, but 
also on corn (Jacobs, /.c., p. 66), armor (Giraldus 
Cambrensis, “De Instructione Principum," ed. 
Brewer, p. 45), and houses (“Rotulus Cartarum,” 
i. 550 ; Jacobs, /.c., p. 60), and in this way acquired 
an interest in properties scattered through the east- 
ern and southern counties of England. When he 
died, in 1186, Henry IT. seized his property as the 
escheat of a Jewish usurer (see Usury), and the 
English crown thus became universal heir to his 
estate. The actual cash treasure accumulated by 
Aaron was sent over to France to assist Henry in 
his war with Philip Augustus, but the vessel con- 
taining it went down on the voyage between Shore- 
ham and Dieppe (* Benedict Abbas,” ed. Stubbs, ii. 
9). However, the indebtedness of the smaller barons 
and knights still remained, and fell into the hands 
of the king to the amount of £15,000 ($75,000, 
probably equal to $2,500,000 at the present day), 
owed by some four hundred and thirty persons dis- 
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tributed over the English counties in the following 
proportions (Jacobs, /.c., pp. 142, 143): 


Berkshire....... 1 Hereford...... 5  Shropshire..... 3 

Buckingham. ... 4 Lincoln..... .. 186 Sussex .....++ A ES 

Cambridge ...... 1 London and Warwick and 

Cumberland .... 6 Middlesex .. 40 Worcester ... 21 

Gloucester ...... 2 Norfolk....... 8985 Wiltshire...... 39 

Hampshire...... 7 Northampton. 28 Yorkshire...... 80 
OSTOrd. less 7 


So large was the amount that a separate division 
of the exchequer was constituted, entitled “ Aaron’s 
Exchequer” (Madox, “History of the Exchequer,” 
folio ed., p. 745), and was continued till at least 
1201, that is, fifteen years later, for on the pipe- 
roll of that year most of the debts to Aaron (about 


Aaron’s significance is due to the fact that his 
'areer illustrates the manner in which the medieval 
Jewish communities could be organized into a bank- 
ing association reaching throughout an entire coun- 
try; while the ultimate fate of the wealth thus ac- 
quired shows that, in the last resort, the state was 
the arch-usurer and obtained the chief benefit from 
Jewish usury. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs in Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. iii. 157- 
179: idem, Jews of Angevin England, passim. 
J. 


AARON MARKOVICH OF WILNA: Agent 
(court Jew) of King Ladislaus IV. of Poland in 


** AARON'S8 HOUSE" AT LINCOLN. 
(From a photograph.) 
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£7,590) are recorded as still outstanding to the king, 
showing that only half the debts had been paid 
over by that time, though, on the death of Aaron, 
the payment of interest ceased automatically, since 
the king, as a Christian, could not accept usury. 

The house of Aaron of Lincoln still stands, and is 
probably the oldest private stone dwelling in Eng- 
land thé date of which can be fixed with precision 
(before 1186). It is on the right-hand side of the 
Steep Hill of Lincoln, on the way up toward the 
cathedral, and is figured in Jacobs, l.c., opposite 
p. 91, and in “Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.," iii., op- 
posite p. 181 (where accurate details are given). 
Originally the house had no windows on the ground 
floor—an omission probably intended to increase the 
facilities for protection or defense. 


L—23 


the seventeenth century. The only known docu- 
ment in which his name occurs is a letter, dated 
January 11, 1638, in the official correspondence be- 
tween the Russian and Polish courts in the reign 
of Mikhail Feodorovich, the first Russian ruler of 
the Romanof dynasty. In it Ladislaus asks of the 
czar permission for Aaron Markovich, “the king's 
agent," to visit Moscow forthe purpose of purchasing 
(with the privilege of exemption from custom duties) 
certain utensils for the royal household; also that 
he be allowed to take with him, for sale, some 
“precious goods." This request, together with the 
fact that Ladislaus was not very favorably dis- 
posed toward the Jews (see LADISLAUS), is evidence 
of the influential standing of Aaron with the Polish 
king. The czar did not grant the request, a fact 
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probably due to the strained relations of the two 

courts at the time. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, 1899, No. 817; Bantysh- 
Kamenski, Perepiska Mezhdw Rossiei à Polshei, ete., 1862, 
vol. iv. ; Gradovski, Otnosheniya k Yevreyam v Drevnei à 
Sovremennot Russi, 1891, i. 305. HR 


AARON BEN MEIR OF BREST: Lithua- 
nian rabbi; born about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century at Brest-Litovsk (pp), Russia; died 
there Nov. 3, 1777. He was a descendant of the 
family of Katzenellenbogen-Padua, and received 
his Talmudical instruction from Eliezer ben Eliezer 
Kolir, a well-known Pilpulist and the author of a 
number of rabbinical works. Aaron carried the Pil- 
pui method to its extreme limits, and was the author 
of * Minhat Aharon” (Aaron's Offering, Novydvor, 
1792), a work containing glosses on the Talmudic 
treatise Sanhedrin, and a masterpiece of rabbini- 
cal dialectics (PILPUL). At the end of the work is 
an appendix, called * Minhah Belulah,” which con- 
tains responsa and commentaries on Talmudic topics. 
Some of his responsa may be found in the * Mekor 
Mayim Hayyim" (Sudilkov, 1830), a work by his 
grandson, Jacob Meir of Padua.  Aaron's father 
was one of the leaders (allufim) of the Jewish com- 
munity of Brest-Litovsk; and his signature is at- 
tached to a letter sent in 1752 by that community 
to Jonathan Eybeschütz assuring him of their sup- 
port in his dispute with Emden. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, pp. 124 

125, St. Petersburg, 1897-98: Feinstein, ‘Ir Tehillah, p. 33, 


Warsaw, 1886; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 310. 
L. G.—D. 


AARON BEN MENAHEM MENDEL: Rus- 
sian rabbi, who flourished at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He wrote “Seyag la-Torah ” 
(Fence to the Law), which was printed at Lemberg 
in 1810. This work contains references to all the 
yassages of the Babylonian Talmud quoted in the 
Posatat, but is a plagiarism from a similar work 
by MORDECAI JAFFE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 25; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
: Sefarim, p. 419. 
: L. G. 


AARON BEN MESHULLAM BEN JACOB 
OF LUNEL: Ritualist; flourished about the end 
of the twelfth century and the beginning of the 
thirteenth; died about 1210 (according to “Shebet 
Yehudah ”). He was one of the five sons of Me- 
shullam ben Jacob and seems to have written a 
book on Dinim, from which the author of the “ Sefer 
Asufot ” (MS. in the Montefiore College Library; see 
Gaster, “Judith Montefiore College Report, 1893,” 
pp.33 et seq.) quotes several passages. His decisions 
and interpretations are also referred to in the “Sefer 
ha-Hashlamah” of his nephew, Rabbi Meshullam 


(for example, in his notes on Baba Kamma, end of- 


chap. x.; Baba Mezi‘a, beginning of chap. vii.), who 
calls him “hakam” for his general knowledge. 

Judah ibn Tibbon, in his ethical will (ed. H. Edel- 
man, in “The Path of Good Men”), recommends 
his son Samuel to seek in all things the advice of 
Rabbis Aaron and Asher, these being trusted friends; 
and he refers to Aaron’s skill in computation of the 
calendar and in other branches of rabbinic knowl- 
edge. In the literary controversy about certain 
theories and decisions of Maimonides, carried on at 
the time by the Maimonists and Antimaimonists, 
Rabbi Aaron sided with the former. 

Rabbi Meir ha-Levi Abulafia (m'pa), the leader of 
the Antimaimonists, informed Rabbi Aaron of the 
criticisms of Abba Mari on the works of Maimon- 
ides. The reply of R. Aaron (* Responsa of Mai- 


monides,” ed. A. Lichtenberg, part iii. 11 et seq.), 
in defense of Maimonides, is distinguished by its 
elegance of style, its appropriate use of Biblical 
and Talmudic phrases, and its skill in literary criti- 
cism. After a long panegyric on the. greatness of 
Maimonides, R. Aaron places him above ordinary 
criticism. He says that if Abba Mari discovered in 
the works of Maimonides passages that appeared 
strange and unintelligible, he should have expressed 
his doubts in moderate terms, like a disciple who 
seeks information, and not like a master who cor- 
rects his pupil. Rabbi Aaron only discusses one 
topic of the controversy, namely, Maimonides' in- 
terpretation of the principle of resurrection. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 280, 290; Renan, 

Les Rabbins Français, pp. 448, 511, 518, 783; Lubetzki, pref- 

ace to Sefer ha-Hashlamah, Paris, 1885; Michael, Or ha- 

Hayyim, No. 306. 

M. F. 


AARON BEN MORDECAI OF RODEL- 
HEIM (near Frankfort-on-the-Main): Translator, 
who flourished early in the eighteenth century. He 
translated the two Targums on Esther into Judxo- 
German in the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and the first edition, bearing the title “ Mezah 
Aharon,” appeared at Frankfort-on-the-Mainin 1718. 
It has since been reprinted (Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl." col. 724). L. G. 


AARON BEN MOSES BEN ASHER (com- 
monly called Ben Asher; Arabic, Abu Said): A 
distinguished Masorite who flourished in Tiberias in 
the first half of the tenth century. He was descended 
from a family of Masorites which can be traced 
back through six generations to Asher the Elder, 
who flourished in the last half of the eighth cen- 


tury. While merely the names of elder critics have 


been preserved, that of Aaron ben Moses is the first 
that appears in the full light of history, and with 
him the Masorna may, in a certain sense, be con- 
sidered as closed. He wrote a manuscript of the 
Old Testament and marked it with vowel-signs and 
accents. He spent many years of study in prepar- 
ing this codex, and revised it several times. It be- 
came the standard for all later generations; and 
with a few exceptions (where it follows his contem- 
porary rival, Ben Naphtali) the present Masoretic 
text is based on his work. The belief that this 
codex has been preserved in a synagogue at Aleppo 
is unfounded, and the opinion that Aaron ben Asher 
was a Karaite is untenable. He wrote short trea- 
tises on Masoretic and grammatical subjects, which 
occur in several manuscripts under various titles. 
The title “Dikduke ha-Te‘amim” (Grammatical 
Rules of the Accents), under which S. Baer and H. 
L. Strack published them (Leipsic, 1879), was prob- 
ably that selected by the author himself. He also 
compiled a list of eighty homonyms, “Shemonim 
Zugim," which was afterward incorporated in the 
* Masora Finalis,” s.v. & and in the “Oklah we-Ok- 


lah ” (TOJN) aby). Aaron ben Moses may be re- 
garded as the connecting link between the Masorites 
and the grammarians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Baerand H. L. Strack, Dikduke ha-Te‘amim, 
Leipsic, 1879; Harris, The Rise and Development of the Mas- 
sora, in Jew. Quart. Rev. vol. ij Bacher, Die Massora, in 
Winter and Wünsche's Jüdische Literatur, ii.: idem, Rabbi- 
nisches Sprachgut bei Ben Ascher, in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 
xv.: idem, Die Anftinge der Hebrdischen Grammatik 
in Z. D. M. G. vol. xlix., reprinted Leipsie, 1895; and A. 
Harkavy's Notes to Rabbinowitz's Hebrew translation of 
Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, vol. iii. CL 


AARON MOSES BEN JACOB TAUBES. 
See TAUBES, AARON MOSES BEN JACOB. 
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AARON BEN MOSES MEIR  PERLS. 
See PERLS, AARON BEN Moses MEIR. 

AARON MOSES BEN MORDECAT: One of 
the few cabalistic writers of recent times in East 
Prussia: author of a work, “ Nishmat Shelomoh Mor- 
decai” (The Soul of Solomon Mordecai; Johannisberg, 
1852), so called in remembrance of his son, who died 
inearly childhood. On the title-page the statement 
is made that the work is a commentary on M. H. 
Luzzatto's “ Hoker u-Mekubbal”; indeed the text of 
this treatise is printed in the volume. Aaron used 
the name of Luzzatto merely to give greater vogue 
to his own book, because of the waning influence 
of the Cabala in Poland at the time. In reality, 
Aaron's work is a commentary on the * ‘Ez Hay- 
yim” of Hayyim Vital, the arch-apostle of the caba- 
listic school of Luria. Aaron Moses states (l.c. p. 
464) that he was the author also of a commentary 
on the Midrash Tanhuma, entitled * Zebed Tob” (A 
Goodly Gift). This has not been printed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 405 and 151, 
where the last work is wrongly ascribed to Dob Baer of Slonim. 


L. G. 


AARON BEN MOSES MOSESSOHN. See 
MosEssoun, AARON BEN MOSES. 

AARON MOSES PADUA. See Papua, AARON 
Moses. 

AARON BEN MOSES TEOMIM: Rabbini- 
cal scholar; born about 1630, probably in Prague, 
where the Teomim-Friinkel family, from Vienna, 
had settled; died in Chmelnik, Poland, July 8, 1690. 
In 1670 he was called as rabbi to Worms, where he 
succeeded Samson Bacharach. Prior to this he had 
been a preacher at Prague. In a serious illness 
which overcame him on Passover evening, 1675, he 
vowed he would write a commentary on the Hag- 
gadah if he should be restored to health. On his 
recovery he published this commentary under the 
title * Matteh Aharon " (Aaron's Rod), Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1678. Another work, *Bigde Aharon” 
(Aaron's Vestments) homilies on the Pentateuch, 
was published after the author's death at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1710. His “Glosses on Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat” remained in manuscript. 
Responsa of his are found in the collections of Jair 
Hayyim Bacharach, “Hawwot Yair,” and in those 
of Eliakim Goetz b. Meir of Hildesheim, * Eben ha- 
Shoham.” In 1677 Aaron received a call to Lissa in 
Poland, which he declined; but in 1690 he accepted 
a call to the rabbinical seat of Cracow. He was 
there but three months when a Polish nobleman, 
probably in order to blackmail the congregation, 
ordered his arrest in Chmelnik, whither he had 
gone to attend the congregational Meeting of the 
Four Lands (ARBA‘ Anazor) On Sabbath, July 
8, 1690, he was arrested, placed on horseback, and 
hurried to prison. He fell off the horse several 
times and was as often remounted. Before the jail 
was reached he had died of fright and ill-treatment. 
He was buried at Pintchov. 

Asa character and as a rabbinical scholar, Aaron 
Teomim did not rise above the level of his contem- 
poraries. In his rabbinical works, Teomim is a typ- 
ical Pilpulist. His scholastic discourses are in ac- 
cordance with the vogue of that age. That his 
theories, as exhibited in his treatment of the Hag- 
gadah, were appreciated by his contemporaries, is 
proved by the fact that his Haggadah was reprinted 
three times: at Amsterdam, in 1695; at Frankfort- 
ón-the-Main, in 1710; at Amsterdam, in 1712. 

A severe criticism which Jair Hayyim Bacharach 
wrote under the title “Matteh Aharon,” and which 
he did not dare to publish, was certainly not free 


from personal motives. Bacharach, the son and 
grandson of former rabbis of Worms, living in that 
city after he had lost his position in Coblenz, had 
hoped to succeed his father; and he wished to show 
that the congregation had not chosen a better 
man. Bacharach’s interesting criticism was pub- 
lished by Jellinek in the first volume of “ Bik- 
kurim,” a periodical edited by Naphtali Keller. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, p. 182, Lemberg, 
1874; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 88, Warsaw, 1880; Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Y ofi. ii. (1b, Cracow, 1893; Kaufmann, Jair Chaim 
Bacharach, pp. 54 et seq., Treves, 1894. D 


AARON BEN MOSES BEN ZEBI HIRSCH 
TEOMIM. See TEOMIM, AARON. 


AARON BEN NATHAN NATA: OF TRE- 
BOWLA: Author: flourished about the middle of 
theeighteenth century. He published at Zolkiev, in 
1755, “Shem Aharon” (Aaron's Name),.a work con- 
taining halakic novelle to the whole Talmud, and 
midrashic interpretations of the Pentateuch under 
the sub-title, “Netibot la-Shebet." He also pub- 
lished a commentary on Talmudic discussions on 
the Pentateuch, which bears the title “Maklo shel 
Aharon” (Aaron’s Staff) and was published in 1768. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 25; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarimn, pp. 368, 591. LG 


AARON OF NEUSTADT (surnamed BLUM- 
LEIN): Talmudist who with Shallum and Jaekel of 
Vienna formed a triumvirate of Talmudic scholars 
in Austria at the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth century; uncle and chief instructor 
of Isserlein, who frequently alludes in his works to 
the decisions and opinions of his teacher. Jacob 
Mölln (Maharil) also refers to him and his colleagues. 
Aaron suffered the death of a martyr, at Vienna, on 
March 18, 1421. He wrote a digest, ^ Hilkot Nid- 
dah,” which is mentioned by Isserlein. A collection 
of sermons by Aaron is now known only through 
three citations in the works of Jacob Mölln and of 
Isserlein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, in Monatsschrift, 1969, p. 134; 

Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 277. LG 


AARON BEN PEREZ OF AVIGNON: 
French rabbi and scholar; born about the middle of 
the thirteenth century; died in the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century. He was one of the leading 
scholars of Argentiére, Languedoc, France. With 
other influential members of the congregation of 
Argentiére, he signed an address to Solomon ben 
Adret during the great anti-Maimonist controversy 
of 1803-05. "Theaddress, with the signatures, can be 
found in Abba Mari Don Astruc’s * Minhat Kenaot, " 
p.47. This appeal was intended to encourage Abba 
Mari in his efforts to stem the tide of false doctrines 
rapidly spreading among the younger scholars. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 615; Gross, 

Gallia Judaica, p. 67. 

M. F.—L. G. 


AARON OF PESARO: Flourished in the six- 
teenth century at Pesaro, Italy, and wrote “ Toledot 
Aharon" (The Generations of Aaron), an index to 
Scriptural quotations in the Talmud,arranged in the 
order of the Bible. This was first printed at Frei- 
burg in 1583, and, in an abbreviated form, is found 
in rabbinic Bibles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 310; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. No. 4077. 
M. L. M. 
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Aaron ben Phinehas 
Aaron Worms 


AARON BEN PHINEHAS: Member of the 
rabbinical college of Lemberg, and appears in that 
capacity among the rabbis who had to decide a case 
in matrimonial law with regard to the marriage of the 
widow of a man who had been killed by the bands 
of CHMIELNICKY. Aaron died at Lemberg, June 20, 
1651. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Rapoport, Etan ha-Ezr ahi, respon- 
un No. 21, Ostrog, 1796; Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 22, Cracow, 
Oe 


A. B. D. 


AARON OF PINSEK: Rabbi in Kretingen, in 
the government of Kovno, and afterward in Pinsk, 
where he died in 1841. He wrote “ Tosafot Aharon,” 
in which he attempted to solve the questions of the 
Tosafists in various Talmudic treatises, notably in 
Zera im, Mo'ed, and Niddah. The book, which con- 
tains also scholastic and cabalistic discourses, was 
printed in 1858. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem. hna- Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 19, 
No. 122, Warsaw, 1879; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 636, 


D. 


AARON SABAONI (3\y357): Editor of Moses 
Albaz’s cabalistic ritual, “Hekal ha-Kodesh,” to 
which he added notes,and which was printed in Am- 
sterdam, 1653. It is conjectured that he was named 
after the city of Sabbionetta; but in the seventeenth 
century he resided in Sale, and, with Jacob Sas- 
portas, participated in the condemnation of the fol- 
lowers of Shabbethai Zebi for refusing to keep the 
four chief fast-days, on the ground that the Messiah 
had already arrived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 186. 
A, B. D. 


AARON BEN SAMUEL: Hebrew author; 
born about 1620; flourished in Germany during the 
latter half of the seventeenth centur y. He pub- 
lished his “ Bet Aharon " (Aaron’s House) at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder in 1690, being at that time of ad- 
vancedage. This work, which received the approval 
of the greatest rabbinic authorities of the time, gives 
the places in the Talmud, the Midrashim, the Zohar, 
and many other rabbinic and cabalistic works where 
each verse of the Bible is either cited or explained. 

Although Aaron owes much to his predecessors 
(Aaron of Pesaro, Jacob Sasportas, Manasseh ben Is- 
rael, and others), his work, because of its complete- 
ness, is a monument of remarkable industry and wide 
reading. In the introduction he states that he spent 
ten long years at the work, although assisted by sev- 
eral scholars who lived with him for this purpose. 
In this introduction Aaron mentions three of his 
other wor ks, which, however, seem to have been 
lost: (1) ' ' Sissera Torah, " a midrashic commentary 
on Judges, iv. v. ; (2) * ‘Hibbur Masora,” a midrashic 
commentary on the Masora, of which he gives sev- 
eral specimens; and (3) * Shaloah Manot,” a short 
commentary on the treatise Megillah. 

At the request of his wife, Aaron translated into 
Judso-German the Midrash on the death of Moses, 
“Petirat Mosheh Shem ‘Olam,” Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, 1698. This book was very popular with the 
Jewish women of Poland and Russia, and has gone 
through many editions. Aaron must have reached 
avery great age; for in 1701 he published a com- 
mentary on “ Perek Shirah,” which is appended toa 
prayer-book printed that year in Berlin (see Stein- 
schneider, * Cat. Bodl.” Nos. 4000 and 4880). 

L 


AARON BEN SAMUEL: A simple farmer of 
Hergershausen (Hessen), who was the first person in 
Germany to attempt, at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, to bring about the use of the ver- 
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nacular in lieu of the Hebrew in the daily prayers. 
His ^ Liebliche Tefilah, oder Greftige Artznei vor Guf 
un Neshamah ” (A Lovely Prayer,or a Tonic for Body 
and Soul), Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1709, though not 
the first Judseo-German adaptation of the prayer- 
book, was original in that it sought to give a literary 
form to the vernacular version, by amplifying con- 
siderably the original text of the prayers. The ob- 
ject of the writer is clearly expressed in the intro- 
duction to the book, namely, to bring about the 
substitution of this Judseo-German version for the 
Hebrew text in those spheres in which the “ Holy 
Language” was no longer understood. Aaron’s at- 
tempt failed; for the orthodox Jews protested so 
vigorously against the innovation that the rabbis 
throughout the Palatinate placed the book under the 
ban. And so quickly and so well was the order of 
the rabbis obeyed, that not a copy of the “ Liebliche 
Tefilah ” could be found till about 1830, when large 
numbers of the work were discovered i in the syna- 
gogue lofts of Hessen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Karpeles, Gesch. d. Jiid. Lit. ii. 1014; Zunz, 
Z. G. pp. 166, 170, 449. 
W. M. 


AARON SAMUEL. See KAYDANOWER, AARON 
SAMUEL. 

AARON SAMUEL BEN MOSES SHALOM. 
OF KREMNITZ: Author of “Nishmat Adam,” 
Hanau, 1611, which contains dissertations on the na- 
ture of the soul, purpose of man’s existence, the fu- 
ture world, and rewards and punishments. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayytm, No. 318; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 404. ILS 


AARON BEN SAMUEL HA-NASI (called 
also Abu Aaron ben Samuel ha-Nasi of Baby- 
lonia): A. personage who was considered until re- 
cently a fictitious creation of the Traditionists (Zunz) 
—those who, in their desire to find teachers and 
originators for ever ything, invented him in order to 
announce him as the father of prayer-interpretation 
and mysticism. But the publication of the “ Chron- 
icle of Ahimaaz” (written in 1054), by Neubauer, 
has demonstrated that Aaron is not altogether a 
creature of the imagination. It is true that legend 
has far more than history to say about him, and 
that only the barest outlines of his real career are 
accessible. Aaron was the son of a high dignitary 
in Babylonia, a certain Samuel, who, ‘according to 
R. Eliezer of Worms, was a nasi (prince). In “the 
“Chronicle of Ahimaaz” Aaron is said to have 
been a member of the house of Joab, which means 
that he was the son of an ab bet din, or chief of 
the court of justice; since in Jewish legend (Yer. 
Mak. ii. 81a; Tan., Mas‘ ey, 12) Joab is referred to as 
the chief justice in the reign of David. Disagree- 
ments between father and son, about the middle 
of the ninth century, caused Aaron to leave home. 
He traveled through Palestine to Italy, and land- 
ing at Gaeta went to Benevento. He did not stay 
there long, but went to Oria, in southern Italy, the 
center of Jewish life in Italy at that time. In that 
place he associated with the learned brothers, She- 
phatiah and Hananeel, sons of Amittai, under whose 
fostering influence he taught successfully—a voca- 
tion for which his profound knowledge of the Law, 
acquired in Babylonia, seemed especially to fit him. 
Aaron's activity bore fruit not only in Italy, but 
also beyond the borders of that country. Among 
his pupils were numbered Moses ben Kalonymus of 
Lucca, who, under one of Charlemagne's successors, 
went to the land of the Franks (Mentz), and there 


| became the spiritual head of the Jews in that coun- 
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Aaron ben Phinehas 
Aaron Worms 
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try. In spite of his success as a teacher in Italy, 

Aaron was seized by a secret longing for home; and 

seeing that the seed which he had carefully sown 

was bearing fruit, he considered himself entitled to 
return quietly to the land of his fathers. He em- 
barked at Bari, to the great sorrow of his pupils and 
friends, among the latter being the ruler of the town, 
who tried to detain him by force. Nothing further 
is known of him. The cabalists considered him as 
one of the chief pillars of their mysticism, ascribing 
to him the cabalistic works, “ Nikkud” and “ Pardes”; 

but see Botarel's commentary on Sefer Yezirah, i. 1, 

5; ii. 4, and Moses Cordovero in his * Pardes Rimo- 

nim.” That he is considered to be identical with 

“ Aaron the Babylonian ” appears from the fact that 

Botarel (Lc. iv. 2) describes the latter as making 

use of the ineffable name of God in working the 

most wonderful miracles in exactly the same way as 

Aaron ben Samuel is said, in the “Chronicle of 

Ahirnaaz,” to have done. Graetz’s identification of 

this Aaron with the Aaron who was a candidate for 

the gaonate in 814—according to Isaac Halevi even 
earlier—is impossible upon chronological grounds. 

Aaron's activity in Italy is placed by the “ Chron- 

icle” half a century later than this date; in 870 he 

was still in Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, in Bikleure ha-Tütim, 1829, x. 112; 
Zunz, S. P. p. 105; Neubauer, Rev. Et. Juives, xxiii. 230-237 ; 
idem, Mediceval Jew. Chron. ii. 112-115, 119; Kaufmann. in 
Monatsschrift, 1896, x1. 462-471, 501; Jew. Quart. Rev. iv. 615; 
Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, v. 421, 422; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
No. 267; Isaac Halevi. Dorot ha-Rischonim, pp. 220-208; Stein- 
schneider, in Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 628. LG 


AARON IBN SARGADO: Gaonin Pumbedita 
and a son of Joseph ha-Kohen. According to the 
chronicle of Sherira, Sargado officiated from 943 to 
960: others declare he died in 942, He was successor 
to the gaon HANANIAH, the father of Sherira. Not 
of a family of scholars, but an extremely wealthy 
merchant, he was elevated to the gaonate (presi- 
dency of a rabbinical academy) through the influ- 
ence of his family. Caleb ibn Sargado, the deter- 
mined opponent of Saadia, who spent 60,000 zuzim 
(89,000) in order to bring about the deposition of the 
gaon of Sura, was probably identical with Aaron, 
as Harkavy has shown (see “Seder “Olam Zutta ?- 4n 
“Anecdota Oxoniensia,” ii. 83). Four of Sargado’s 
legal decisions on religious problems are preserved, 
andare printed in the collection, * Hemdah Genuza,” 
Nos. 87-40. One of these, it appears, was the an- 
swer to an inquiry from Kairouan. Like his op- 
ponent Saadia, Aaron wasa Bible commentator, and 
parts of his commentary are extant in St. Peters- 
burg. Abraham ibn Ezra quotes some of his phil- 
osophical sayings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joel Müller, Mafteah, 1891, p. 177; Neubauer, 
AMediccval Jew. Chron. i. 66, 92, 190; Zunz, in Geigers Jiid. 
Zeit. iv. 889: Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Literatur, ii. 
247: Geiger, J'iid. Zeit. i. 297. 

A. K. 


AARON SELIG BEN MOSES OF ZOL- 
KIEV: Author; flourished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He wrote “‘Amude Sheba‘” (Seven Pillars) 
containing: (1) Commentaries and glosses on the old 
and the new Zohar, explaining the foreign words 
therein; (2) treatises not included in the old Zohar; 
(3) references where commentaries on the treatises of 
the old and the new Zohar can be found; (4) similar 
indications of the book “Tikkunim”; (5) remarks 
on the style of the Zohar. The work was published 
at Cracow in 16387. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 443; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 26; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. F E 


AARON SOLOMON: Merchant of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who, about 1777, signed an agreement 
to take the colonial paper currency sanctioned by 
King George III. in place of gold and silver. He 
left Philadelphia for Europe in 1785. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. P. Rosenbach, The Jews in Philadelphia 
Prior to 1800, p. 12, Philadelphia, 1883. 
A. 8S. W.-R. 


AARON BEN SOLOMON AMARILLO. 
See AMARILLO, AARON BEN SOLOMON. 

AARON BEN SOLOMON BEN HASUN: 
Talmudist who flourished in Turkey at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. He ranked high 
among the prominent Oriental Talmudic scholars 
of his time. Except some responsa, which may be 
found in the works of his pupils and colleagues, 
he left nothing in writing. Among his pupils 
were many important Talmudists of the Kast. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 818. LG 


AARON BEN SOLOMON BEN SIMON 
BEN ZEMAH DURAN. See DURAN, AARON 
BEN SOLOMON BEN SIMON BEN ZEMAH. 

AARON OF TRANI. See TRANI, AARON OF. 


AARON (HAYYIM) VOLTERRA, MASSA 
DI CARRARA. See VOLTERRA, AARON (Hay- 
YIM), Massa pr CARRARA. 

AARON BEN WOLF. See WOLFSSOHN, 
AARON. : 

AARON WORMS: Chief rabbi of Metz and Tal- 
mudist; son of Abraham Aberle; born July 7, 1754, at 
Geislautern, a small village near Saarbrück (not at 

Kaiserslautern, as some writers as- 

Rabbinical sert); died at Metz, May 2, 1836. He 
Career. came of a family of rabbis, and was 

, destined for a rabbinical career. He 
received his early education from his father, Abra- 
ham Aberle, and afterward was sent to Metz, the 
nearest city having a rabbinical college. This in- 
stitution was directed by Chief Rabbi Loeb Günz- 
burg, with whom Aaron gained such high favor that 
at the early age of fifteen he was allowed to deliver 
a lecture on a halakic subject in the synagogue of 
Metz. Through Günzburg's instrumentality he was 
appointed in 1777 to the rabbinate of Kriechingen in 
German Lorraine. Having lived in that town for 
seven years, he returned to Metz, where, after the 
death of Loeb Günzburg (June 28, 1785), Aaron was 
chosen principal of the rabbinical college, Formany 
years he officiated as associate rabbi and deputy 
chief rabbi, and on June 12, 1832, was unanimously 
elected chief rabbi. The government confirmed his 
election, although he had not mastered the French 
language, as required by the law regulating the 
appointment of rabbis. Four years later he died, 
revered and beloved by both the orthodox and the 
progressive Jews. Aaron was so conservative in his 
views that even in his practical life he did not ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the language of his 
country, and still regarded the Zohar as a sacred 
book and as the composition of Simeon ben Yohai. 
Nevertheless, he gave expression to opinions that in 
some measure prepared the way for Jewish reforms. 

So greatly was he influenced by the French Revo- 
lution that he even dressed himself in the uniform 

of the National Guard and, to accord 
Attitude with military regulation, removed his 
Toward the beard. Aaron fully realized tbat the 

French Jews, in receiving rights, bad also 

Revolution. duties to fulfil; and in a sermon 

preached during the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, he strongly rebuked the Jews for their aver- 
sion to handicrafts, and, as an example for them, ap- 
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prenticed his son Elijah to an artisan. Asa mem- 

ber of the Great Sanhedrin convened by Napoleon, 

he delivered an impressive address on the * Relations 
of the Jews to Non-Jews according to Rabbinic 

Law," in which he demonstrated that the Talmudic 

opinions concerning the heathen should not be used 

as guides in the regulation of practical life under 
the conditions that existed then. Again, in purely 

Jewish affairs, in questions concerning rites and 

ceremonies, he showed himself remarkably broad- 

minded. Upon the occasion of his taking the oath 
as chief rabbi, administered by the government 
officials, his hat was handed him to cover himself. 

He refused it with a smile, saying: “God does not 

wish to impose upon us the duty of approaching 

Him bareheaded ; but if we do so voluntarily, so 

much the better!” (compare Lev. R. xxvii. 6). This 

can not be regarded simply as a bon mot ; for he did 

not hesitate publicly to declare himself in accord 

with the reform tendencies which were then begin- 
ning to force their way into the Synagogue. 

Aaron was perhaps theonly conservative rabbi of 
that period who expressed the opinion that it was 
| better to pray in the vernacular than 

Reform  tomutter Hebrew prayers without un- 
Tendencies. derstanding their meaning. On this 

ground he refused to join theagitation 
against the reforms of the Hamburg Temple. His 
insight into the necessity of a reform in divine serv- 
ice is further shown by his protest against the cus- 
tom of interrupting the ritual prayers by the inser- 
tion of piyutim, of whose authors he often spoke 
derisively. Such a man could not be a friend of 
superstitious customs, and he made a vigorous stand 
against them. He looked also with a critical eye 
upon other customs which he would not regard as 
obligatory on the mere ground of usage, and more 
than once he remarked, with an undertone of bitter- 
ness, that Moses Isserles (RMA, N'n) desired to 
force all Jewry under the yoke of Polish customs; 
but he saw no reason why German and French Jews 
should yield. 

Aaron was the author of “Meore Or” (Flashes 
of Light), Metz, 1789-1880. "This work, published 
anonymously (the author modestly limiting himself 
to a mere suggestion of his name), is unique of its 
kind. It contains critical remarks as well as com- 
ments on most of the treatises of the Talmud and on 
a considerable part of the “Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah 
Hay yim," which exhibit a thoroughly scientific spirit 
as well as an extraordinary acumen. A Christian 
admirer of Aaron justly said that half of that work 
would be sufficient to open the gates of any European 
academy to its author. In addition to this, Aaron 
published short notes on the Mahzor and the Pass- 
over Haggadah (Metz editions). With the exception 
of a Bible commentary which has not been published, 
Aaron's other numerous manuscripts were destroyed 
in compliance with his wishes as expressed in his 
will. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. letter Mem, 14; 
La Régénération, ed. S. Bloch, 1836, pp. 226-231; B. Cohen, 
Rev. Et. Juives, 1886, xiii. 114, 118-124; N, Brüll, in Ozar ha- 
Sifrut, edited by Graber, 1887, pp. 20-81. LG 


AARON OF YORK (Fil Josce): Jewish finan- 
cier and chief rabbi of England; born in York be- 
fore 1190; died after 1253. He was probably the 
son of Josce of York, the leading figure in the York 
massacre of 1190. Aaron appears to have obtained 
some of his father's money and commercial connec- 
tion, for he was appointed presbyter, or chief rabbi, 
of the Jews of England in 1237, in succession to 
Joscé of London. This would imply that he was 


obtained this position. 
. more than a year, as he was succeeded in 1297 by 
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very wealthy, as only the wealthiest of the Jews 
He did not hold the office 


ErvaAs oF LONDON (Prynne, “Short Demurrer," ii. 
88). In 1286 Aaron agreed to pay to King Henry 
ITI. of England 100 marks a year to be free of all 
taxes (Tovey, “Anglia Judaica,” Oxford, 1788, p. 
108). Notwithstanding this, in 1273 he was mulcted 
in 4,000 marks of silver and four of gold (Matthew 
Paris, ^Chronica Majora,” iv. 260). This was not 
an unusual occurrence; for in 1250 he was fined 
14,000 marks of silver and ten of gold, for the use 
of the queen, on the charge of having falsified a 
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Autograph of Aaron of York. 


(From ** Yorkshire Archeological Journal. ”) 


deed. On this occasion he told Matthew Paris him- 
self that he had paid the king altogether no less a 
sum than 30,000 marks in silver and 200 in gold 
(bid. v. 196). "There are still in existence a num- 
ber of Hebrew shetaroth dealing with Aaron's trans- 
actions, one of them entirely in his own handwriting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, iv. 260, v. 
136; M. D. Davis, Shetaroth, Nos. 93, 102, 108, 109 (autograph), 
196-198; Papers of Anglo-Jewish Exhibition, 1887, p. 41; 
Tovey, Anglia Judaica, 1788, p. 108; R. Davies, On the 
Medieval Jews of York, in Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Journal, iii. 147-197; Moses Margoliouth, 
History of the Jews in Great Britain, 1851, i. 164. 


AARON ZALAHA. See ZALANA, AARON. 


AARON BEN ZERAH: French Jew, who 
suffered martyrdom at Estella in Navarre, March 5, 
1828. Banished from his original home in 1306 by 
order of King Philip the Fair, of France, who con- 
fiscated his property, he sought refuge at Estella, 
where, after a residence of twenty years, he, his 
wife, and several of his sons were slaughtered by 
the Christians. The horrors of that event are de- 
scribed in “Zedah la-Derek,” a work written by 
Aaron's son Menahem, who escaped death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., vii. 312. 


L. G. 


AARON BEN-ZION IBN ALAMANI: 
Dayyan, or judge, and prominent Jew of Alexandria 
in the twelfth century. His family name probably 
means al- Umani, or “the man of Oman” (Judah ha- 
Levi, “ Diwan,” ed. Harkavy, p. 180; Steinschneider, 
* Jew.Quart. Rev." xi. 486). His father, whose name 
was Joshua, was, it seems, a physician of some re- 
pute. It was at Aaron’s house that Judah ha-Levi 
lived while in Alexandria; and the poet is extrava- 
gant in the praise of his friend, who, to judge from 
the titles given him, must have been a man of im- 
portance. Two of Ha-Levi's poems are addressed to 
Aaron: one of them he sent with a letter in rimed 
prose, which letter is included in the * Diwan.” Ha- 
Levi also mentions Aaron in a letter which he sent 
from Damietta to Samuel Nagid. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., vi. 150; 

Kaempf, Nichtandalusische Poesie Andalusischer Dichter, 

i. 284; Luzzatto. Betulat bat Ychudah, p. 111; Judah ha- 


Levi, Diwan, ed. Brody, pp. 207-210, 212; idem, ed. Harkavy, 
pp. 37, 146, 161. G 


AARON ZOROGON: Turko-Jewish scholar, 
who flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of “ Bet Aharon” (House 
of Aaron), which contains sixty homilies, arranged 
in the order of the sections of the Pentateuch, as well 
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as some comments on the “‘En Ya‘akob,” the hag- 
vadic collection of Jacob Habib. The book was pub- 
lished after his death by his son Elihu in Constanti- 
nople, 1678-79. 

Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 314 ; Steinschnei- 
Bibliotheca Friedlan- 


E G. 


See COHEN, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : ) 
der. Cat. Bodl. No. 4985; Wiener, 
diana, No. 1234. 


AARONITES (AARONIDES). 
PRIEST. 
. AARONSBURG: A post village situated in 
Haines township, Center county, Pennsylvania, 
founded by Aaron Levy in 1786, and named for 
him. In June, 1779, Aaron Levy bought of a Mr. 
Wetzel a tract in Center county known as the Alex- 
ander Grant warranty. Upon this he laid out and 
planned the town of Aaronsburg, the town plan 
being recorded at Sunbury on October 4, 1786. A 
plot of ground known as Aaron's Square was re- 
served by the founder for public uses, and one of 
the streets was named Rachel's Way in honor of his 
wife. On November 16, 1789, Levy gave to the 
trustees of the Salem Evangelical Church a lot upon 
which to erect a church and schoolhouse. Aarons- 
burg is the first town in Pennsylvania (and proba- 
bly in the United States) that was laid out by and 
named after a Jew. 
MBLIOGRAPHY : 


Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach, in Publ. 
No. 2, 1894, pp. 157-163. 


Aaron Levy, by Isabella H. Rosenbach and 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 


A. S. W. R. 


AB: The Babylonian name adopted by the Jews 
for the fifth month of the year, corresponding to 
part of the modern July and part of August. It 
always consists of thirty days. The first day of Ab 
is, according to rabbinical tradition (“Seder *Olam 
R.” ix.: R. H. 25, 84) and Josephus (* Ant.” iv. 4, § 7), 
the anniversary of the death of Aaron. Concerning 
the fast on the Ninth and the feast on the Fifteenth, 
see AB, FIFTEENTH OF, and As, NiNTH OF. The 
Eighteenth of Ab was once a fast-day because on 
that day the western light (ner maʻarabi; compare 
Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 7) of the Temple candelabrum 
went out in the days of King Ahaz (possibly a refer- 
ence to one of the Maccabean dynasty). See CAL- 
ENDAR. K. 


AB, NINTH DAY OF: Day set aside by tra- 
dition for fasting and mourning, to commemorate 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple by 
the Chaldeans (586 B.c.) and by the Romans (70); a 
movable fast falling approximately in the beginning 
of August of the Gregorian calendar. In II Kings, 

xxv. 8, 9 it is stated that the Temple 
The Fall of was burned on the seventh day of the 
Jerusalem. fifth month; in Jer. xxxix. 8 no exact 

date is given; while in Jer. lii. 12 the 
tenth day of the fifth month is assigned as the date. 
In connection with the fall of Jerusalem three other 
fast-days were established at the same time as the 
Ninth Day of Ab: these were the Tenth of Tebet, 
when the siege began; the Seventeenth of Tammuz, 
when the first breach was made in the wall; and the 
Third of Tishri, the day when GEDALIAH was as- 
sassinated (II Kings, xxv. 25; Jer. xli. 2). From 
Zech. vii. 5, viii. 19 it appears that after the erec- 
tion of the Second Temple the custom of keeping 
these fast-days was discontinued. Since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and of the Second Temple 
by the Romans, the four fast-days have again been 
observed. It has indeed been suggested that the 
sacredness of the day is due to its being the anni- 
versary of the fall of Bethar at the end of the Bar 
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, the drinking of wine 


Aaron Worms 
Ab, Ninth Day of 


Kokba war, thus making it a national rather than 
a religious ceremony. 

In the long period which is reflected in Talmudic 
literature the observance of the Ninth Day of Ab 
assumed a character of constantly growing sadness 
and asceticism. Still it seems that, about the end 
of the second century or at the beginning of the 
third, the celebration of the day had lost much of its 

gloom. Judah ha-Nasi was in favor 

Waning  ofabolishing it altogether or, accord- 
Significance. ing to another version, of lessening 

its severity when the feast has been 


` postponed from Saturday to Sunday (Meg. 5b). A 


tendency to a less ascetic construction is also notice- 
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Ninth Day of Ab. 


(From Kirchner, ** Jüdisches Ceremonial.”) 


able in the Talmudic explanation of Zech. viii. 19— 
namely, that the four fast-days would become feast- 
days during times of peace; on which Rashi remarks: 
“Peace means when the oppression of the Jews on 
account of their religion shall have ceased” (R. H. 
18b). The growing strictness in the observance of 
mourning customs in connection with the Ninth Day 
of Ab is especially marked in post-Talmudic times, 
and particularly in the darkest period of Jewish life, 

from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth. 
Maimonides (twelfth century), in his code, says 
that the restrictions as to the eating of meat and 
refer only to the last meal be- 
fore fasting on the Eighth Day of Ab, if taken af- 
ter noon, but before noon anything may be eaten 
(Ta‘anit, v. S. R. Moses of Coucy (thirteenth cen- 
tury) claims that it is the universal custom to re- 
frain from meat and wine during the 


In the whole day preceding the Ninth of Ab 
Middle (“Semag, Hilkot Tish‘ah be-Ab,” p. 
Ages. 249), ed. Venice). R. Joseph Caro 


(sixteenth century) says some are ac- 
customed to abstain from meat and wine from the 
beginning of the week in which the Ninth Day of Ab 
falls : and still others abstain throughout the three 
weeks from the Seventeenth of Tammuz (“ Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim," & 551). The same gradual 


Ab, Ninth Day of 
Ab, Fifteenth Day of 
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extension can be traced in the abstention from marry- 
ing at this season (7). X 551, 2d annotation by R. Moses 
Isserles) and in other signs of mourning. So R. 
Moses of Coucy says that some do not use the phy- 
lacteries on the Ninth Day of Ab (“Semag,” p. 2490), 
a custom which later was universally observed. In 
this manner all customs originally designated as 
marks of unusual piety finally became the rule for 
all. Shabbethai Zebi abolished the Ninth of Ab in 
view of the same rabbinical legend [and the women 
in the East anoint themselves in the afternoon, be- 
cause the Messiah is to be born on this day 
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SYNAGOGUE SERVICE ON THE NINTH 


(From Bodenschatz, ** 

In the liturgy the Book of Lamentations was, 
through many centuries, recited at the initiatory 
evening service. “The sorrow for departed glory 
would probably have been satisfied with these Bib- 
lical chapters if new sufferings had not constantly 
caused the production of fresh plaints” (Zunz, * Ri- 


tus," p. 88). Finally, the collection of plaintive songs 
(Kıxor) for the day was expanded into 

Growth of anentire volume. Some of these songs 
Commem- are of superior poetic beauty and full 
orative of the finest religious sentiment; es- 
Hymns. pecially the ode to Zion by Judah 
ha-Levi. The best of the kinot were 

translated by Mrs. H. Lucas in * Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
v. 652, and were reprinted in *' The Jewish Year," 
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p. 129; also by Edward G. King in “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” vii. 464. 

As long as the Jews were everywhere regarded as 
strangers and treated as such, the rights of citizen- 
ship being denied them, it was but natural that 
the Ninth Day of Ab should be observed as a day 
of deep mourning, and that the season leading up 
to it should be full of gloom. But even then con- 
fidence in the help of God and in the final victory of 
justice and truth was never lost; and the Sabbath 
immediately following this day was called * Sabbath 
of Comfort” (Shabbat Nahmu), because the comfort- 
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DAY OF AB. 


Kirchliche Verfassung.’’) 


ing message from Isa. xl., beginning with the words 
" Nahmu, nahmu," ete. (Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
etc.), was then read in the synagogues. 

'The attitude of modern reformed Judaism toward 
the Ninth Day of Ab and the event 
it commemorates is thus expressed by 
one of its leaders, David Einhorn: 

~“ Reformed Judaism beholds in the cessation of the sacrificial 
service the termination of a special nationality and the seat- 
tering of the Jews among all nations the fundamental condi- 
tions for the fulfilment of their mission among mankind. Only 
after the destruction of Jerusalem was it possible for Israel to 
become a kingdom of priests and a holy nation; a conception 
which even in the Talmud is intimated in the saying, * On the 


day of the destruction of the Temple the Messiah was born’ " 
(* Ner Tamid," p. 100). 


| M. I. 


Reform 
View. 
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[According to rabbinical tradition (Ta‘anit, 29), 
the real destruction under both Nebuchadnezzar and 
Titus took place on the Tenth of Ab, the fire-brands 
having been thrown in the evening before. Jose- 
phus (* B. J.” vi. 4, $5) says: * God had doomed the 
Temple to the fire, according to the destiny of the 
ages, on that same fatal day, the tenth day of the 
month Lous (Ab), on which it was formerly burned 
by the king of Babylon." R. Johanan, the amora 
of the third century, says (/.c.), “If I had been liv- 
ing at the time, I would have instituted the fast on 
the Tenth rather than on the Ninth of Ab." In- 
deed. the Karaites celebrate the Tenth of Ab as a 
fast-day. From the remark of R. Eliezer ben Zadok 
(Meg. Ta‘anit, v. and Bab. Ta'anit, 12a) it appears, 
moreover, that the Ninth of Ab was celebrated as a 
fast-day before the destruction of the Second Tem- 

le. At any rate, the day was marked still more as 
the day of national gloom in the war of Bar Kokba, 
when the fallof the fortress of Bethar, in 135, sealed 
the fate of the Jewish nation forever. The Mishnah 
(Ta‘anit, iv. 4) speaks of five national misfortunes 
that occurred on the Ninth of Ab, the first one being 
that night “ when the Israelites were doomed to stay 
in the wilderness" for forty years (Num. xiv. 1 et 
seq.), the second and third the destruction of Jerusa- 
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The Ninth Day of Ab. 
(Woodcut from Amsterdam ** Minhagim,'' 1768.) 


lem under Nebuchadnezzar and Titus, the fourth 
the fall of Bethar, and the fifth misfortune was the 
drawing of the plow over the Holy City and the 
Temple a year later, in order to turn the place into 


Ab, Fifteenth Day of 


a Roman colony (compare Jerome, Zech. viii. 11). 
Henceforth the Ninth of Ab was like the Day of 


Eve of the Ninth Day of Ab. 


(From Bodenschatz.) 


Atonement, the national fast-day “beginning with 
the evening before, no enjoyment whatever, whether 
in the way of eating and drinking or of bathing and 
anointing, being permitted from evening to evening. 
Even the study of the Law was to be confined to 
matters of a sad character (Ta‘anit, 504), nor should 
any work be done on that day.” “He who does 
work on the Ninth of Ab,” says Akiba, “ will see no 
blessing in it” (Ta‘anit, 30») As an especially no- 
ticeable sign of mourning, people were to go about 
without sandals or shoes. In the course of time the 
pious Jews would not wear the phylacteries, at least 
not the one on the head, or the ta7//t—some only not 
during the morning service (see ^ Yad ha-Hazakah 
Hilkot Ta/aniot." v. 11; *Hagahot Maimuni" of 
Meir of Rothenburg; *Semag," “ Rokeah," and 
others quoted in * Bet Yoset Tur Orah Hayyim,” 
555)—these being regarded as ornaments. In Jeru- 
salem the people recite in the synagogue morning 
and evening Haazinu (Deut. xxxii.) to the Ekah mel- 
ody, and, after the evening service, the lights are ex- 
tinguished and the oldest man addresses the assem- 
bly in the Spanish language. closing with words of 
comfort. after which the lights are rekindled. The 
scroll of the Law as well as the holy shrine is draped 
in black, and the people have their heads strewn with 
ashes. Inthe afternoon the people visit the Wall of 
Wailing. K. | 


AB, FIFTEENTH DAY OF: Popular festival 
in Judea during the time of the Second Temple, cor- 
responding approximately to the fifteenth day of 
August. According toa tradition preserved in the 
Mishnah (Ta‘anit, iv. 9,10; Gem. pp. 26, 31), on 
that day, as well as on the Day of Atonement, the 
maidens of Jerusalem, rich and poor, without ex- 
ception, dressed in white, went out to dance in the 
vineyards with the young men, asking them to make 
their choice of a partner for life. The fair ones 
sang: “ Young men, turn your eyes to beauty; for 
woman stands for beauty.” The patricians’ daugh- 
ters sang: “ Young men, turn your eyes to noble 
parentage; for woman is the preserver of family 
pride.” Those possessing neither beauty nor noble 
birth sang: “Grace is beautiful and beauty is vain: 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” Of the many reasons given in the Tal- 
mud for the celebration of this day, that attested 
by the oldest authority, R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 
of the first century (Megillat Ta‘anit, v.) is that 


Ab, Fifteenth Day of 
Abaye 


it was the great day of wood-offering, when both 
priests and people brought kindling-wood in large 
quantities to the altar, for use in the burning of sac- 
rifices during the whole year. This day being Mid- 
summer Day, when the solar heat reached its climax, 
the people stopped hewing wood in the forest, prob- 
ably until the Fifteenth Day of Shebat (February), 
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to bring wood for the altar on that day so that there 
should never be any lack of fuel for the eternal fire." 
Zipser suggested that the day, called also the Day 
of the Breaking of the Ax, was celebrated by bon- 
fires in the same fashion that the Syrians, according 
to Lucian, celebrated Midsummer Day (* De Syria 
Dea”). The festival had a purely secular character, 


ABANA RIVER AT DAMASCUS. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


the so-called New-year’s Day of the trees (see R. H. 
i. 1), because the new sap of spring entered vegeta- 
tion on that day. 

Various reasons are given in the Talmud for this 
celebration. One is that the tribes were allowed to 
intermarry (Num. xxxvi.)on that day ; another, that 
the interdict on the tribe of Benjamin was removed 
on that day (Judges, xxi. 15 et seq.); again another, 
that the death penalty following the bad report of the 
spies (Num. xv. 32) had ceased ; or that the interfer- 
ence with the pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the festal 
season by Jeroboam I. (I Kings, xii. 32) was removed 
by Hosea on that day. Others, by a strange anach- 
ronism, maintain that those slain on the battle-field 
in the war of Bar Kokba received the customary 
burial rites on this day. The actual explanation is 
given in Meg. Ta'anit, v. and Mishnah, iv. 5, accord- 
ing to which nine families of Judah brought at cer- 
tain times during the year the wood for the burning 
of the sacrifices on the altar, in accordance with Neh. 
X. 34; on the Fifteenth Day of Ab, however, all the 
people, the priests as well as the Levites, took part in 
the wood-offering. 

Josephus (* B. J." ii. 17, 8 6) also mentions this fes- 
tival, and calls it the Feast of Xylophory (* Wood- 
bearing "), but places it on the Fourteenth of Ab 
(Lous), saying that *it was the custom for every one 


like the Fifteenth Day of Shebat (February), the one 

being an ancient mid winter, the other a midsummer, 

festival of pagan origin; while the various explana- 
tions and stories given in Megillat Ta‘anit and the 

Talmud show that in the course of time the main 

reason was forgotten. Compare the St. Valentine's 

Day celebrations and the bonfires on the hills among 

the various nations in connection with marriage, 

and the St. John's Day festivities, in Mannhardt's 

“Baumkultus,” pp. 449-552. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bab. Talmud Ta‘anit, pp. 26b, 30b, 31a ; 
Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i. 67, 68, 144; ii. 126, 182; 
Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., p. 612; Zipser, Des Flavius 
Josephus Werk, Ueber das Hohe Alter des Jtidischen Volkes 


(nach Hebr. Originalquellen, ete.), ed. Dr. A. Jellinek, 1871, 
p. 127; Ha-Tehiyyah, i. Nos. 43, 45, 49, Chicago, 7900. 
K. 


ABADDON (* Realm of Destruction"): In rab- 
binic and New Testament literature, the second de- 
partment of Gehenna, the nether world ; almost syn- 
onymous with Sheol (Midr. Konen; compare Joshua 
ben Levi in ‘Er. 19a). In Rev. ix. 11 Abaddon is 
personified as the Angel of Hell: “ And they had a 
king over them, which is the angel of the bottomless 
pit, whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, 
but in the Greek tongue hath his name Apollyon.” 
In the Old Testament, however, the word is peculiar to 
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the “ Wisdom ” literature, being found in Job, xx viii. 
29. xxvi. 6, xxxi. 12 ; Prov. xv. 11; Ps. Ixxx viii. 12. 
In Prov. xxvii. 20 the Hebrew text has Abaddoh, 
but the marginal reading has Bonon. k 

: L.—K. 


ABADIA, JUAN DE LÀ: A Marano of the 
fifteenth century. He engaged in a project to sub- 
vert the Inquisition in Aragon; failing in this, he 
joined in a plot to assassinate the inquisitor Pedro 
Arbues, who was killed on September 15, 1485. Juan 
was apprehended, and, according to Graetz, com- 
mitted suicide in prison. Kayserling states that his 
attempt at suicide was unsuccessful, and that he was 
drawn, quartered, and consigned to the flames. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Christopher Columbus and the 

Participation of the Jews, ete., pp. 36, 87; Graetz, History 

of the Jews, iv. 329-331. X 


ABADIAS: Son of JEZELUS, one of the sons of 
Joab, found in the list of those who returned with 
Ezra (I Esd. viii. 85). In the corresponding list of 
Ezra, viii. 9, he is called Obadiah, the ae of Jehiel. 

. B. L. 


ABAGTHA : A chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. 
i. 10. The name is probably of Persian origin. 
G. B. 


ABANA: A river rising in the Anti-Libanus, 
flowing through Damascus, and disappearing in the 
Meadow lakes. Reference to it is found only once 
in the Bible (II Kings, v. 12), in the exclamation of 
Naaman, *Are.not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel?” At 
the present time it is known as Nahr Barada (see 
AMANA). The proper reading of the name is prob- 
ably “Amana,” as given in the keri of II Kings, v. 
19.' See illustration on opposite page. L. 


ABARBANEL. See ABRAVANEL. 


ABARBANEL LIBRARY IN J ERUSALEM 
(S92928 wan): A collection of books intended for 
a national Jewish library; founded by Dr. J OSEPH 
CHAZANOWICZ, one of the Zionist leaders in Russia, 
who devoted almost the whole of his income to the 
collection of Hebrew books. In 1900 the library con- 
tained more than 15,000 volumes, nearly all of which 
had been sent from Byelostok, where Dr. Chazano- 
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Elevation of Abarbanel Library. 


wicz was a practising physician. A movement was 
on foot in 1900 to build a modern fire-proof library 
building in which to house the collection, which has 


. xlix. 11, revised text, “5. B. O. T.”). 


Ab, Fifteenth Day of 
Abaye 


become a center for the diffusion of knowledge in 
the Holy City. Ephraim Cohen was director of the. 
library in 1899. 


" BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Abel, The N ational Jewish Library in 


Jerusalem, in Jewish Comment, June 1, 1900, p. 2. 


ABARIM (“The Parts Beyond”; that is, beyond 
the Jordan).—Biblical Data: A term applied to- 


. the edge of the Moabite plateau. From its most 


prominent headland, Mount Nebo, the western part 
of Judea was plainly visible (Jer. xxii. 20; Num. 
xxvii. 12, xxiii. 47; Deut. xxxii. 49, and see Ezek. 
G. B. L. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Tle Midrash re- 
marks that this mountain has four names: Abarim, 
Hor, Nebo, and the Heights of Pisgah. This is. 
accounted for by the fact that the mountain was sit- 
uated on the frontiers of four adjoining kingdoms. 
Since all were proud to have a share in Palestine, 
each regarded the mountain as belonging to itself 
and gave it a suitable name (Sifre, Deut. xxxvii; 
76b, ed. Friedmann). L. G. 
ABAYE (called also Abayi, Abaya, Abbaye): 

Babylonian amora ; born about the close of the third 
century; died 839 (see ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA). 
His father, Kaylil, was the brother of Rabbah bar 
Nahmani, a teacher at the Academy of Pumbedita. 
Abaye’s real name was Nahmani, after his grand- 
father; but being left an orphan at an early age, he- 
was adopted by his uncle, Rabbah bar Nabmani, who 
nicknamed him Abaye (“Little Father”), to avoid 
confusion with his grandfather of the same name, and 
thenceforth he was known as Abaye, without any 
other title. It is a curious fact that he perpetuated 
the memory of his foster-mother, probably a slave 
in Rabbah’s household, by mentioning her name in 
many popular recipes and dietetic precepts, some of 
which seem to be based on superstitious notions. He 
introduced each recipe with the phrase, “ My mother 
told me.” Abaye’s teachers were his uncle Rabbah 
and Joseph bar Hama, both of whom successively 
became presidents of the Pumbedita Academy. 
When Joseph died (333), this dignity was conferred 
upon Abaye, who retained it until his death some five 
years later. Rabbah trained him in the application 
of the dialectic method to halakic problems, and 


him to appreciate the value of positive knowledge. 

Superior as Abaye no doubt was in his dialectic 
analysis of halakic sentences, he was, nevertheless, 
surpassed in this regard by Raba, with whom he had 
been closely associated from early youth. To the 
disputations between these amoraim we owe the de- 
velopment of the dialectic method in the treatment 
of halakic traditions. Their debates are known as the 


and Raba), the subjects of which were then con- 
sidered such essential elements of Talmudic knowl- 
edge that by an anachronism they were thought to 
be known to Johanan ben Zakkai, who lived some 
centuries before (Suk. 984). Their halakic contro- 
versies are scattered throughout the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. With the exception of six of his decisions, 
the opinions of Raba were always accepted as final. 
Abaye was never so happy as when one of his dis- 
ciples had completed the study of a Mishnah treatise. 
On such occasions he always gave a feast to his 


needy, and wine never appeared upon his table. His 
peace-loving disposition and his sincere piety are 
well exhibited in his maxims (Ber.17a) , among which 


occur the following : “Be mild in speech; suppress. 
your wrath; and maintain good-will in intercourse: 


Joseph, with his stores of traditional lore, taught. 


* Hawayot de-Abaye we-Raba” (Debates of Abaye: 


pupils (Shab. 1180), though his circumstances were: 
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with your relatives as well as with others, even with 

strangers in the market-place." 

Abaye urged his disciples to conduct themselves 
in such à way as to lead others to the love of God 
(Yoma, 86a). In Biblical exegesis he was one of the 
first to draw a distinct line between the evident 
meaning of the text (peshat) and the sense ascribed 
to it by midrashic interpretation. He formulated 
the following rule, of great importance in Talmudic 
exegesis (Sanh, 34a): “One Bible verse can be re- 
ferred to different subjects, but several different 
Bible verses can not refer to one and the same sub- 
ject.” He defended the Apocryphal book Eccle- 
Siasticus against his teacher Joseph. By quoting 
from it a number of edifying passages he showed 
that it did not belong to the heretical books which 
are forbidden, and even compelled his teacher to ad- 
mit that quotations might with advantage be taken 
from it for homiletical purposes (Sanh. 1002). Pos- 
sessing an extensive knowledge of tradition, Abaye 
became a most eager disciple of Dimi, the Palestin- 
ian amora, who had brought to Dabylonia a perfect 
treasury of interpretations by Palestinian amoraim. 
Abaye considered Dimi, as a representative of the 
Palestinian school, a qualified Bible exegete, and 
used to ask him how this or that Bible verse was ex- 
plained in *the West," or Palestine. Of his own in- 
terpretations of Biblical passages only a few, of a 
haggadie nature, are preserved: but he often sup- 
plements, elucidates, or corrects the opinions of 
older authorities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak, s.v.; Heilprin, 
Scder ha-Dorot, pp. 22-25; Hamburger, R. B. T., 1883, part 
ii., s.v.; Kohut, auch, s.v. (in which is found an enumera- 
tion of all the passages of the Talmud containing Abaye's 


name); Bacher, 4g. Bab. -Amor. s.v.; Weiss, Dor; M. S. An- 
tokolski in Ha- Asif, 1885, ii. 503-506, with Straschun’s notes. 


W. B. 


ABBA (NIN; 'Affà)—In Theology: The 
Aramaic word for “ Father,” “m y Father," which, to- 
gether with the Greek equivalent, occurs three times 
in the New Testament. It is an invocation to God, 
expressive of a close personal or filial relation of 
the speaker to God. Itis found in Mark, xiv. 36, the 
parallel passage, Matt. xxvi. 89, having only the 
Greek words “my Father.” Paul, in Rom. viii. 15 
and Gal. iv. 6, shows that, in admitting proselytes 
to membership in the new faith, they were declared 
to be the children of God while addressing Him as 
"Abba, Father." But there is nothing specially 
Christian about this. It was the formula for ad- 
dressing God most familiar to Jewish saints of the 
New Testament times: 

" To Hanan, the grandson of Onias, the children came during 
à great drought, crying, ‘Abba [Father], give us rain!’ where- 
upon the saint prayed: ‘O Ruler of the world, for the sake 
of these little ones who can not discriminate between the Abba 
[the Father] who giveth rain and the Abba [the father] who can 


only pray for, but can not give, rain, hear my prayer !’—and be- 
hold rain came’ (Ta‘anit, 235). 


Of Onias, the grandfather of Hanan, we read 
(Ta'anit, 284) that he prayed to God, saying: “Lord, 
I am as a son in Thy house, and by Thy great name 
I beseech Thee, nor will I leave this spot until Thou 
hast shown mercy to Thy children and granted my 
request.” Then Simon ben Shetah, the leader of 
the Pharisees, said to Onias: 


I would excommunicate thee for thine irreverent mode of 
prayer, were it not that before God thou art a privileged son, 
Who sayeth to his father, * Abba, do this and do that for me.’ and 
the father granteth him whatever he wisheth." 


Thus,in Tanna debe Eliyahu R.ix. Elijah addresses 
the Lord as “My Father in heaven.” Compare the 
expression “My Father in heaven” in a Midrash of 
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the Hadrianic time, Mek., Yithro, 6, and elsewhere. 

Likewise in Mishnah, v. 1, Bab. Gem. 80b, Ber. v. 1: 

“The ancient Hasidim spent an hour 

Father in in silent meditation before the prayer 

Prayer. soas to put their hearts in the right 

relation to their Father in heaven." 

Almost the same expression is found in the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, vii. 24: 


" Pray thrice a day, preparing yourselves beforehand, so as to 
be worthy of being called the children of the Father, lest when 
you call Him * Father’ unworthily, you be reproached. by Him, 
as Israel, His first-born son, was told, ‘If then I bea father, 
e i Dum honor? and if I be a master, where is my fear?" 

Mal. i. 6. 


For the appellation * Father" as it occurs in the 


. Bible with special reference to Israel (Deut. xxxii. 6; 


Isa. Ixiii. 6, Ixiv. 7; Jer. iii. 4; Mal. i. 6, ii. 10), see 
FATHERHOOD OF GOD. For the universal Fatherhood 
of God, compare Wisdom, ii. 13 ; Ecclesiasticus, iv. 
10; I John, iii. 2; Abot, iii. 98 [18]; Abot, v. 30; 
Sifre, Deut. 96, 1; Yoma, viii. 9; Tosef., Peah, iv. 
21; see also ABINU MALKENU, and Dalman, *Die 
Worte Jesu,” i. 156. 

God is called “Father” by Josephus (* Ant." ii. 
6, $8; iv. 8, $ 24); “the Father of the whole hu. 

man race" by Philo (“Sacrifice of 

Father Abel,” 18, and elsewhere ; see Drum- 

in the mond, * Philo,” ii. 63; Test. Patriarchs, 
Apocrypha. Judah, 24; Wisdom, xii 8; Sirach, 

xxvi. 1 and li. 10; and Tobit, xiii. 4). 
Still, as is shown by Dalman (“Die Worte J esu,? i, 
150-155), the fatherly relation of God to man was 
only gradually recognized and expressed by the 
worshiper. In the Book of Wisdom, ii. 16 (compare 
ii. 18, 18), it is the righteous man only who claims 
that God is his Father and he His child; or it is 
the priest, whose holy ministration entitles him to 
the privilege of addressing God as “Father ” (Test, 
Patriarchs, Levi, xvii. 18) Therefore it became 
customary to speak of God in connection with wor- 
ship as the Father of the worshiper (sce Tosef., Sanh. 
Vii. 9), “Israelites lift up their eyes to their Father 
in heaven ” (Midr. Teh. cxxi. 1), “Israel was shielded 
under the wings of his Father in heaven ” (Mek., 
Amalek, i.: R. H. iii. S. In the first century Jo. 
hanan ben Zakkai referred to “the altar as éstab- 
lishing peace between Israel and his Father in 
heaven” (Tosef., B. K. vii. 6, 7); also, when re- 
ferring to the mysteries of God, he said: “Blessed 
be the God of Israel for this son of Abraham, who 
has penetrated into the glories of our Father” (To- 
sef., Hag. ii. 2). 

Subsequently Akiba, comforting his people in the 
misery after the destruction of the Temple, says: 
“Happy are ye, O Israel, your Fountain of Purif. 
cation is your Father in heaven ” (Yoma, łe.) Like- 
wise Simon ben Yohai calls God “the Father in 
heaven” (Sifre, Deut. xlviii.). 

The paternal relation of God, while chiefly applied 
to Israel as the correct worshipers of God, was also 
applied to individuals who maintained this spiri- 
tual relationship (Sotah, ix. 15: Ab. v. 20 ; Mek., 
Yithro, 6.; Midr. Teh. ix. 4; Ps. xij, 9, xciv. 2, 
cxxiii. 1). Wherefore the very invocation, “Abinu 
Malkenu!” (Our Father, our King!), uttered by a 
devout worshiper, was regarded by the people as 
endowed with special efficacy. The Opinion ex- 
pressed by Weber (“see Altsynagogale Theologie,” 
p. 150) and others, that Jesus was the first to invoke 
God by the name of Father, does not rest on a solid 
foundation, and has already been refuted by Dalman. 


d d. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortriige, pp. 330, 
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ABBA.—As a Prenomen: A word signifying 
“father,” used as a masculine name as early as the 
time of the Tannaites (see Peah, ii. 6; Yeb. 15@; see 
following article). The name was particularly com- 
mon among the Amoraim of Palestine and Babylonia. 
In the latter country Abba, by fusion with the initial 
R of the title Rab, became Rabba or Raba. In Pal- 
estine this was shortened to Baand Va. For the prob- 
able meaning of the name see “Revue des Etudes 
Juives," xxxvi. 104. Asan inseparable element in 
names we find Abba, especially in the time of the 
Tannaites. This word, originally an address of es- 
teem or affection, was closely prefixed to the name 
proper; for instance, Abba Jose, Abba Saul. "The 
more prominent of those bearing the name of Abba 
are treated below. W. B. 


ABBA: 1. A brother of Rabban Gamaliel, prob- 
ably Gamaliel IL; perhaps identical with Abba, a 
contemporary of Johanan ben Zakkai, mentioned in 
Peah, ii. 6. Besides Gamaliel's daughter, Abba had 
at the same time another wife; and when Abba died 
childless, Gamaliel married his widow, in accord- 
ance with the law of levirate marriage (Yeb. 154). 
Abba’s polygamy is the only instance known among 
the authorities of the Talmudic period. The asser- 
tion that he was a member of the Sanhedrin at Jabneh 
(Chajes, “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxix. 40 et Seq.) is 
based on an impossible conjecture in Tosefta, Sanh. 
viii. 1. Lis Gs 

2. A Palestinian amora of Babylonian birth who 
flourished in the third and fourth centuries. He was 
a pupil of Huna and Judah, the Babylonian masters, 
and settled in Palestine, where he achieved a high 
reputation. In the Babylonian schools Abba is al- 
ways meant when reference is made to “our teacher 
in the land of Israel” (Sanh. 172). He was wealthy 
and had a peculiar method of dispensing charity in 
secret (Ket. 670). He is important as a halakist. 
As a haggadist he selected chiefly psalm verses for 
his texts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 517-325. 


ABBA BAR ABBA: A Babylonian amora of 
the second and third centuries, distinguished for 
piety, benevolence, and learning. He is known 
chiefly through his son Mar Samuel, principal of 
the Academv of Nehardea, and is nearly always 
referred to as “Samuel’s father.” Abba traveled to 
Palestine, where he entered into relations with R. 
Judah L, the patriarch, with whose pupil Levi bar 
Sisi he was on terms of intimate friendship. When 
Levi died Abba delivered the funeral oration and 
glorified the memory of his friend. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mids. Samuel, ed. Buber, 1898, x. 8; Yer. 


Peah, viii. 215; Ket. 51b; Frankel, Mebo, pp. 56a et 8eq. s 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 1882, ii. 8. W B 
W. D. 


ABBA B. ABINA: An amora who flourished 
in the third century. He was a native of Babylonia 
and a pupil of Rab. He emigrated to Palestine, 
where he became well known in tradition, particu- 
larly through his various haggadic sayings. The 
confession which he composed for the Day of Atone- 
ment deserves special mention. It reads: 

** My God, I have sinned and done wicked things. I have per- 
sisted in my bad disposition and followed its direction. What I 
have done I will do no more. Be it Thy will, O Everlasting 
God, that Thou mayest blot out my iniquities, forgive all my 
transgressions, and pardon all my sins” (Yer. Yoma, end 45a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal, Amor. iii. 526, 527; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 15. i 

W. B. 


ABBA OF ACRE (Acco): A Palestinian amora 
who flourished at the end of the third century. He 
was greatly respected by Abbahu and praised as an 
example of modesty (Sotah, 40a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 526. 


W. B. 


ABBA ARIKA (usually called RAB): Cele- 
brated Babylonian amora and founder of the Acade- 
my of Sura; flourished in third century ; died at Sura 
in247. Hissurname,“ Arika ? (Aramaic, NDN; He- 
brew, TaN ; English, * Long"—that is, “ Tall ”. it oc- 
curs only once—Hul. 187b), he owed to his height, 
which, according to a reliable record, exceeded that 
of his contemporaries. Others, reading “Areka,” 
consider it an honorary title, “Lecturer” (Weiss, 
“Dor,” iii. 147; Jastrow, “Dict.” s.v.). In the tradi- 
tional literature he is referred to almost exclusively as 
Rab the Master (both his contemporaries and pos- 
terity recognizing in him a master), just as his teach- 
er, Judah L, was known simply as Rabbi. He is 
called Rabbi Abba only in the tannaitic literature (for 
instance, Tosefta, Bezah, i. 7), where a number of his 
sayings are preserved. He occupies a middle position 
between the Tannaim and the Amoraim, and is ac- 
corded the right, rarely conceded to one who is only 
an amora, of disputing the opinion of a tanna (B. B. 
42a and elsewhere). ' 

Rab was & descendant of a distinguished Baby- 
lonian family which claimed to trace its origin to 
Shimei, brother of King David (Sanh. da; Ket. 620). 
His father, Aibo, was a brother of Hiyya, who lived 
in Palestine, and was a highly esteemed scholar in 
the collegiate circle of the patriarch Judan I. From 
his associations in the house of his uncle, and later 
as his uncle's disciple and as a member of the acad- 
emy at Sepphoris, Rab acquired such an extraordi- 
nary knowledge of traditional lore as to make him 
its foremost exponent in his native land. While 
Judah I. was still living, Rab, having been duly or- 
dained as teacher—though not without certain re- 
strictions (Sanh. 7.c.)—returned to Babylonia, where 
he at once began a career that was destined to mark 
an epoch in the development of Babylonian Judaism. 

In the annals of the Babylonian schools the year 
of his arrival is recorded as the starting-point in the 
chronology of the Talmudic age. It 
was the 530th year of the Seleucidan 
and the 219th year of the common era. 
As the scene of his activity, Rab first 
chose Nehardea, where the exilarch 
appointed him agoranomos, or market- 
master, and Rabbi Shela made him lecturer (amora) 
of his college (Yer. B. B.v. 15a; Yoma, 205). Thence 
he removed to Sura, on the Euphrates, where he es- 
tablished a school of his own, which soon became 
the intellectual center of the Babylonian Jews. As 
a renowned teacher of the Law and with hosts of 
disciples, who came from all sections of the Jewish 
world, Rab lived and worked in Sura until his death. 
Samuel, another disciple of Judah I., at the same 
time brought to the academy at Nehardea a high de- 
gree of prosperity; in fact, it was at the school of 
Rab that Jewish learning in Babylonia found its per- 
manenthome and center. Rab'sactivity made Baby- 
lonia independent of Palestine, and gave it that pre- 
dominant position which it was destined to occupy 
for several centuries. 

The method of treatment of the traditional mate- 
rial to which the Talmud owes its origin was estab- 
lished in Babylonia by Rab. That method takes 
the Mishnah of Judah ha-Nasi as a text or founda- 
tion, adding to it the other tannaitic traditions, and 


Beginning 
of the 
Talmudic 
Age. 


| deriving from all of them the theoretical explana- 


Abba Arika 
Abba Hoshaya 
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tions and practical applications of the religious Law. 
‘The legal and ritual opinions recorded in Rab’s 
name and his disputes with Samuel constitute the 
main body of the Babylonian Talmud. His numer- 
ous disciples—some of whom were very influential 
and who, for the most part, were also disciples of 
Samuel—amplitied and, in their capacity as instruct- 
‘ors and by their discussions, continued the work of 
Rab. In the Babylonian schools Rab was rightly re- 

ferred to as “our great master.” Rab 


Rab as also exercised a great influence for 
Teacher. good upon the moral and religious 


conditions of his native land, not only 
indirectly through his disciples, but directly by rea- 
son of the strictness with which he repressed abuses 
in matters of marriage and divorce, and denounced 
ignoranee and negligence in matters of ritual ob- 
Servance. 

Rab, says tradition, found an open, neglected field 
and fenced it in (Hul. 1104). Especial attention was 
given by him to the liturgy of the Synagogue. He 
is reputed to be the author of one of the finest com- 
positions in the Hebrew prayer-book, the Musaf serv- 
ice of the New Year. In this noble prayer are evinced 
profound religious feeling and exalted thought, as 
well as ability to use the Hebrew language in a 
natural, expressive, and classical manner (Yer. R. 
H. i. 57a). The many homiletic and ethical (hagsga- 
. distic) sayings recorded of him show similar ability. 
As a haggadist Rab is surpassed by none of the 
Babylonian Ámoraim. He is the only one of the 
Babylonian teachers whose hageadistic utterances 
approach in number and contents those of the Pal- 
estinian haggadists. The Palestinian Talmud has 
preserved a large number of his halakic and hag- 
gadistic utterances; and the Palestinian Midrashim 
also contain many of his Haggadot. Rab delivered 
homiletic discourses, both in the college (bet ha- 
midrash) and in the synagogues. He especially 
loved to treat in his homilies of the events and per- 
sonages of Biblical history; and many beautiful and 
genuinely poetic embellishments of the Biblical rec- 

ord, which have become common pos- 

Ethical session of the Hageadah, are his crea- 

Teaching. tions. His Haggadah is particularly 

rich in thoughts concerning the moral 

life and the relations of human beings to one another, 
A few of these utterances may be quoted here: 


“The commandments of the Torah were only given to purify 
men's morals” (Gen. R. Xliv.). ** Whatever may not properly be 
done in publie is forbidden even in the most secret chamber "? 
(Shab. 615). “It is well that people busy themselves with the 
study of the Law and the performance of charitable deeds, even 


when not entirely disinterested ; for the habit of right-doing will 


finally make the intention pure” (Pes. 505). ** Man will becalled 
to aecount for having deprived himself of the good things which 
the world offered ” (Yer. Kid. end). * Whosoever hath not pity 
upon his fellow man is no child of Abraham ” (Bezah, 82h), * It 
is better to cast oneself into a flery furnace than publicly to put to 
shame one's fellow creature” (B. M. 59a). "One should never 
betroth himself to a woman without having seen her; one might 
subsequently discover in her a blemish because of which one 
might loathe her and thus transgress the commandment: * Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ ” (Kid. 4la). '' A father should 
never prefer one child above another: the example of Joseph 
shows what evil results may follow therefrom ” (Shab. 105). 


Rab loved the Book of Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), and 

"warned his disciple Hamnuna against unjustifiable 

asceticism by quoting advice con- 

Reproves tained therein — that, considering the 

Extreme  transitoriness of human life (^ Er. 54«), 

Asceticism. one should not despise the good things 

of this world. To the celestial joys of 

thefuture he was accustomed to refer in the follow- 
ing poetic words : 


the future life. 


. In 
ng nor drinking. 


ere is naught on earth are wit 
) 


Th to comps h 
the world to come there shall be neither eati 


neither trading nor toil, neither hatred nor envy; but the right- 
eous shall sit with crowns upon their heads, and rejoice in the 
radiance of the Divine Presence ” (Ber. 17a). 

Rab also devoted much attention to mystical and 
transcendental speculations which the rabbis con- 
nect with the Biblical account of creation (Gen. i., 
Ma‘aseh Bereshit), the vision of the mysterious 
chariot of God (Ezek. i., Ma‘aseh Merkabah), and 
the Divine Name. Many of his important utter- 
ances testify to his tendency in this direction (Hag. 
12a, Kid. 71a). 

Concerning the social position and the personal 
history of Rab we are not informed. "That he was 
rich seems probable; for he appears to have occu- 
pied himself for a time with commerce and after- 
ward with agriculture (Hul. 105«). That he was 
highly respected by the Gentiles as well as by the 
Jews of Babylonia is proved by the friendship which 
existed between him and the last Parthian king, Ar- 
taban (*Ab. Zarah, 100). He was deeply affected by 
the death of Artaban (296) and the downfall of the 
Arsacidan dynasty, and does not appear to have 

sought the friendship of Ardeshir, 


Status founder of the Sassanian dynasty, al- 
in Life. though Samuel of Nehardea probably 


did so. Rab became closely related, 
through the marriage of one of his daughters, to 
the family of the exilarch. Her sons, Mar Ukba 
and Nehemiah, were considered types of the highest 
aristocracy. Rab had many sons, several of whom 
are mentioned in the Talmud, the most distinguished 
being the eldest, Hiyya. The latter did not, how- 
ever, succeed his father as head of the academy: 
this post fell to Rab’s disciple Huna. "Two of his 
grandsons occupied in succession the office of exil- 
arch (resh galuta, Hul. 92a). 

Rab died at an advanced age, deeply mourned by 
numerous disciples and the entire Babylonian Jewry, 
which he had raised from comparative insignificance 
to the leading position in Judaism (Shab. 1104, M. 
K. 244). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. H. Weiss, in Kokbe Yizhak, No. 8, pp. 22- 
30; No. 9, pp. 49-55; No. 10, pp. 16-21; the same, Dor, iii. 
147-161; Abr. Lewysohn, in Kobak’s Jeschurun (Hebrew 
part), vi. 114-120 and vii. 6-16; Jos. Umanski, in Gräber’s Ozar 
ha-Sifrut, v. 159-212; M. I. Mühlfelder, Rabh, Ein Lebens- 
hild, 1871; Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. pp. 1-33: Reifmann, in 
Ha-Maggid, 1871, No. 12; D. Kahana, in Ha-Shiloah, 1898, 
pp. 482-440: M. S. Antokolski, in Ha- Asif, ii., with notes by 
Straschun. 

W. B. 


ABBA BAR BENJAMIN BAR HIYYA, 
(called also Abba b. Minyomi or Minyomin b. 
Hiyya): A Palestinian scholar of the third and 
fourth centuries, contemporary of R. Abbahu. 
While the country of his birth can not be named 
with certainty, he was probably born in Baby- 
lonia; for he is found there (Hul. 80a) seeking 
halakic information from Rab Huna b. Hiyya, the 
son-in-law of R. Jeremiah b. Abba, who lived in 
Babylonia (Bek. 31a) and who was probably the 
brother of Benjamin b. Hiyya, the father of Abba 
and disciple of Rab Hisda, who also lived in Baby- 
lonia. Hence, it may be assumed that Abba b. Ben- 
jamin was a native of the same country and that he 
removed to Palestine, where he established himself 
at Arbela. Here R. Abbahu once visited him (Yer. 
Shebi‘it, vi. 86d). In the Palestinian Talmud he is 
always referred to as Abba b. Benjamin. Twice 
(Yer. Ber. v. 9d, and Yer. Git. v. 475) he is quoted 
by the name of Abaye b. B.; this, however, is the 
result of a clerical error, as clearly appears from the 
reading of the manuscript Syrileio (Yer. Ber. ad loc.) 


and of the parallel passages in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (R. H. 35a: Sotah, 885). In the latter Tal- 
mud he is sometimes quoted by the appellation of 
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b. Benjamin, and sometimes as b. Minyomi or Min- 
yomin (a dialectic form of Benjamin). Hence he 
should not be confounded with the Abba bar Min- 
yomi who is identical with Abba b. Martha. The 
‘Babylonian Talmud, in quoting him, generally adds 
to his name that of his grandsire Hiyya (Hul. 80a; 
Yeb. 122), and he may also be recognized by the 
character of the traditions cited in his behalf, which 
usually refer to Baraitot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 17; Bacher, Ag. 

Pal. Amor. i. 117. cM 


ABBA B. BIZNA: A Palestinian amora of the 
fourth century, who is occasionally mentioned as a 
haggadist, and as having handed down certain ha- 
lakic opinions (Yer. B. K. v. 5a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 17 ; Bacher, Ag. 

Pal. Amor. tii. 647. 

W. B. 


ABBA BUMSLA (BEN SOLOMON). See 
BUMSLA, ABBA (BUNZLAU, BOHEMIA). 

ABBA OF CARTHAGE: A Palestinian amora, 
who flourished at the end of the third century. His 
birthplace was Carthage, and it is incorrect to refer 
his surname to Cartagena in Spain or to a town of 
Armenia. He is frequently mentioned in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud and in the haggadic traditions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Mebo, p. 66a; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 


ii. 218. , 
W. B. 


ABBA COHEN OF BARDELA: A scholar of 
the last tannaitic generation (about the beginning 
of the third century). The few Halakot emanating 
from him refer to the rabbinical civil law. In Bib- 
lical homiletics several of his expositions have been 
preserved (Sifre, Deut. 2; Gen. R. 29, 76, 98). The 
last-mentioned passage runs as follows: “Wo to 
mankind, because of the day of judgment; wo, be- 
cause of the day of trial! Balaam, the wisest among 
the Gentiles, was confounded at the reproof of his 
ass (Num. xxii. 80). Joseph, one of the youngest of 
Jacob’s sons, silenced his elder brethren (Gen. xlv. 
3). How will man be able to endure the judgment 
of the omniscient Lord?” (B. M. 10a; Yer. Git. viii. 
49e; Yer. B. M. i. 7d; Yer. B. B. viii. 162). 

S. M. 


ABBA DORESH (or HA-DORESH ; that is, 
“The Interpreter of Scripture”): A tanna, whose 
period can not be determined. Two of his interpre- 
tations have been preserved in Sifre, Deut. 308 and 
352. and refer to Deut. xxxii. 5 and xxxiii. 11, re- 
spectively (see also Ex. R. 42). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 547. 


W. B. 


ABBA (RABBA) BAR DUDAI: Head of the 
Academy of Pumbedita from 772 till about 780. 
'Sherira Gaon adds to Abba’s name the words “our 
grandfather," which, however, are not meant to in- 
dicate that Dudai was an immediate ancestor of 
Sherira. A copyist's attempt to change the rare 
name * Dudai " into “Judai” adds to the confusion; 
for Judai Gaon, the actual grandfather of Shorira, 
lived a full century later than Dudai. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: First Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer's 
Mediceval Jew. Chron, i. 96. 
L. G. 


ABBA GLUSK LECZEKA: A poem by Adal- 
bert von Chamisso, published in 1832. It relates 


the story of one Abba, who, at the age of sixty, 
attracted by the fame of Moses Mendelssohn, went to 


Berlin to acquire secular knowledge. In his native 
town, Glusk, Abba was persecuted by the fanatical 
representatives of the orthodox Jewish community 
for his liberal views. He had to leave the town, 
and traveled from place to place as a wandering 
preacher (maggid). When he came to Wilna, he 
had thirteen works ready for publication, but on 
account of their radical tendencies they were burned 
in the courtyard of the synagogue. Probably he 
himself would have fared badly had not a rabbi 
come to his assistance. In an article published in 
« Ha-Karmel," 1872, No. 5, where a Hebrew trans- 
lation of Chamisso's poem is given, it is stated that 
Joshua Selig Saikind in his childhood witnessed the 
burning of the * Glusker maggid’s” books, and that 
Elijah, the gaon of Wilna, saved him from the 
mob. Kayserling thinks that Abba Glusk Leczeka 
is a poetical presentation of Solomon Maimon's real 
adventures, but S. Stanislavski (in * Voskhod," 1887, 
No. 19) contends that he is the GLUSKER MAGGID. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chamisso's Werke, ed. Max Koch, pp. 211-218; 


Ha-Karmel. 1872, No. 5, pp. 234 et seq. ; Kayserling, Moses 
Mendelssohn, p. 491, Leipsic, 1888. H. R 


ABBA GORION OF SIDON: A tanna, who 
flourished in the second century. He handed down 
to posterity a saying of Abba Saul (Mishnah, Kid. 
iv. 14, Yerushalmi version) and one of Rabban 
Gamaliel II. That of Gamaliel, quoted in the in- 
troduction to Esther R., forms the beginning to a 
Midrash on the Book of Esther, for which reason the 
latter is called Midrash Abba Gorion (see MrpRASH). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 95, ii. 368. W.B 


ABBA HANIN and his son, ABBA JOSE. 
See HANIN, ABBA, and JOSE, ABBA. 


ABBA BAR HIYYA B. ABBA: A Pales- 
tinian amora, who flourished at the beginning of 


the fourth century. He was the son of Hiyya bar. 


Abba, the well-known pupil of Johanan, and trans- 
mitted to his generation the sayings of Johanan, 
which in their turn had been delivered to him by 
his father (Yer. Sotah, ix. 24c). He was on terms 
of intimate friendship with Zeira (Hul. 860). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 5/a; Bacher, Ag. Pal. 
Amor. iii. 648. 
W. B. 


ABBA HOSHAYA (called also Oshaya, 
Yeshaya) OF TURYA, or TRAYA: A Pales- 
tinian wool-washer of the third century, of whose 
scholarly attainments, if he had any, nothing is re- 
corded, but whose piety and honesty afforded the 
haggadists opportunities for legends and religious 
speculations. He is said to have been born on the 
day of a certain Rabbi Abun's death; and, with 
reference to this cireumstance, R. Abba b. Kahana 
observes: * What particular wisdom is shown in 
Solomon's saying (Eccl. i. 5), ‘The sun rises, and 
the sun sets? Do we not see the alternation of 
light and darkness daily? The saying refers to a 
peculiarity in the history of Israel; namely, that 
there is never a vacancy in the line of pious men: 
the sun of one sains rises before the sun of another 
sets. Thus... before Rabbi Abun died, Abba 
Hoshaya had been born? (Gen. R. lviii. 2; Eccl. 
R.i. 5 Compare Zunz, “G. V.,” 2d ed., 185; * Bet 
Talmud,” iv. 12-14). It is related that Abba Ho- 
shaya once found some jewels which a Roman prin- 
cess had lost. He brought them to her, but she 
would not accept them, remarking that she did not 
value them much, and that they belonged to him by 
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right (compare B. M. 28b). Abba replied that the 
Jewish Law orders the restoration to its owner of 
anything found; whereupon the princess exclaimed, 
“Praised be the God of the Jews!” (Yer. B. M. ii. 
8c; compare *Pene Mosheh.") Therefore, at his 
funeral, the Scriptural verse (Cant. viii. 7), “If a 
man would give all the substance of his house for 
love, it would utterly be contemned,” was applied 
to Abba Hoshaya’s love of God (Lev. R. 80, Cant. 
R. to &c., where “Rabbi” is to be corrected into 
Abba; Tosef., B. K. xi. 14; Yer. B. K. x. P 

. M. 


ABBA HUNA HA-KOHEN. See Hun, 
ABBA. HA-KOHEN. 


ABBA or RABA (RABBAH) BAR JERE- 
MIAH: À Babylonian amora of the third century, 
the son of Jeremiah b. Abba and a pupilof Rab. He 
lived at Sura and transmitted to his generation the 
sayings of Rab and Samuel. One of his sayings, sev- 
eral of which are preserved in Palestinian sources, 
may be here quoted. Prov. ix. 1-3; “Wisdom hath 
builded her house," etc., refers to the Messianic age. 
The * house" is the newly erected Temple at Jerusa- 
lem; the “seven pillars” are the seven years follow- 
ing the defeat of Gog and Magog, which are indicated 
in Ezek. xxxix. 9; the *feast" is that described in 
Ezek. xxxix. 17; and the verse, “She hath sent forth 
her maidens,” etc., means: “The Lord sent forth 
the prophet Ezekiel with the message to the birds 
and beasts? (Lev. R. xi.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 529, 530; Heil- 

prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. 1882, ii. 336, W. B 


ABBA JOSE BEN DOSITAI. Sce JosE, ABBA, 
BEN DOSITAI. 

ABBA JOSE BEN HANIN. See JosE, ABBA, 
BEN HANIN. 

ABBA JOSE OF MAHUZA. See JOSE, ABBA, 
OF MAHUZA. 

ABBA JUDAH. See ABBA JUDAN. 


ABBA JUDAN (or JUDAH): A philanthro- 
pist who lived in Antioch in the early part of the 
second century. As an example of his generosity, 
it is recorded that once he sold half of his property, 
already considerably reduced by the demands of 
charity, to avoid turning away empty-handed Rab- 
bis Eliezer, Joshua, and Akiba, who were collecting 
donations for educational purposes. The record 
adds that the blessings conferred upon him by these 
rabbis bore fruit, for shortly afterward, by a happy 
accident, he discovered a treasure (Yer. Hor. iii. 48a, 
Lev. R. v. 4. His name was not permitted to fall 
into oblivion, and for centuries later the name * Abba 
Judan" seems to have been applied in Palestine to 
every unusually benevolent man (Lev. R. Ze., Deut. 
R. iv. 8). It is thus the Jewish parallel to the name 
Mæcenas which is still applied, two thousand years 
after the life of its original bearer, to every great 
patron of art. L. G. 


ABBA KOLON : A mythical Roman mentioned 
in a Talmudic legend concerning the foundation of 
Rome, which, according to the Haggadah, was a re- 
sult of the impious conduct of the Jewish kings. 
According to the legend, the first settlers of Rome 
found that their huts collapsed as soon as built, 
whereupon Abba Kolon said to them, * Unless you 
mix water from the Euphrates with your mortar, 
nothing that you build will stand.” Then he offered 
to supply such water, and for this purpose jour- 
neyed through the East asa cooper, and returned with 
water from the Euphrates in wine-casks. The build- 
ers mixed this water with the mortar and built new 
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huts that did not collapse. Hence the proverb, “A 

city without Abba Kolon is not worthy of the name,” 

The newly built city was therefore called “Babylo- 

nian Rome” (Cant. R. i. 6). | 
Probably this legend was intended to show the 

dependence of the Roman empire upon the natural 
resources of the East; but it contains a number of 
points that still remain unexplained. The above- 
mentioned Roman, or, more properly, Greco-Ro- 
man, proverb is just as obscure as the name * Abba 

Kolon,” which, originating in some classic word, was 

distorted by the Jews into *a father of a colony," 

not without the mental reservation that “Kolon ? is 
the Aramaic equivalent of “shame.” An attempt 
has been made to identify the name with that of 

Deucalion (Krauss, “Lehnworter,” ii. s.v.), to which 

it bears no philological or historical relation. The 

most probable identification is that by Brüll, who 

refers to a legend in John Malalas’ “Chronicles,” p. 

901, of a magician named Ablaccon, under the em- 

peror Tiberius. This Ablaccon protected the city 

of Antioch, by the aid of a rampart of stone, against 
the overflow of the mountain streams. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, in Kobak’s Jeschurun, vi. 3; Krauss, 
Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwoirter im Talmud, ete., 
li. S.v. Berlin, 1899; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden 
in Rom, i. 86. LG 


ABBA BEN MARI. See RABBA BEN MARI. 

ABBA MARI BEN ELIGDOR (called also 
Senior Astruc de Noves or de Negre, *335, his 
family name): A distinguished Talmudist, an emi- 
nent philosopher, and an able physicist and astron- 
omer ; flourished in the fourteenth century in Salon- 
ica. In 1335 he was already very old (Samuel of 
Marseilles, in * Écrivains Juifs," p. 562, according to 
which the note in “ Rev. Et. Juives,” ix, 59, must be 
corrected). Of the many writings of Abba Mari, 
who, according to his contemporary, Isaac de Lattes, 
wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch, Job, parts 
of the Talmud, and Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, as 
well as works on physics, logic, and metaphysics, 
merely fragments are extant, and these in manuscript 
only. His commentary on Job is found in sev- 
eral European libraries; it is not à commentary in 
an exegetical or historical sense, but is full of 
philosophical disquisitions upon the Biblical theod- 
icy. The existence of Job is doubted by Abba 
Mari, as by some of the Talmudic rabbis (B. B. 
low). He says that, at any rate, the book bearing 
his name was not written by Job, as some authori- 
ties in the Talmud admit, but by Moses. Job’s four 
friends represent in their personalities four different 
views of evil in the world. Eliphaz, representative 
of tradition, denies altogether the reality of evil, in 
agreement with Deut. xxxii. 4. Bildad, on the other 
hand, does not deny its reality, but holds, as if he 
had been the loyai disciple of the old rabbis and Mo- 
tazilites, that God allows the just to suffer here in 
order to reward them the more in the future life. Zo- 
phar, too, considers evil a reality; with the Aschar- 
ites, with whom many rabbis agree, he insists on 
man's ignorance of the divine will, which finite man 
ought not to investigate. Elihu is of the same opin- 
ion as Eliphaz, but with the difference that what 
Eliphaz accepts as a matter of faith, Elihu demon- 
Strates philosophically. It can thus be seen that 
Abba Mari was a loyal student of Maimonides, and 
that, like him, he considered revelation and true phi- 
losophy as identical. Whether a philosophical and 
allegorical commentary on the Song of Songs, in 
manuscript in the Cambridge and Oxford libraries 
and ascribed to him, is really his, or should be 
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credited to Moses of Narbonne, with whom Abba 

Mari is elsewhere confounded, is uncertain. The 

came doubt holds concerning the Hebrew translation 

of Gazzali's “ Tendencies of Philosophers, " which is 
ascribed to Abba Mari, but possibly also belongs to 
the aforesaid Moses. But there is no reason for 

Steinschneider's doubt concerning a Munich manu- 

script, containing the introduction to the first book 

of Euclid, with the superscription, “Written by 

Abba Mari, philosopher and teacher of truth”; it 

certainly belongs to our Abba Mari, and the words 

Abba Mari are not to be translated “My Lord and 

Father," for these two words would otherwise have 

their proper place at the beginning and not at the 

end of the sentence. Abba Mari also wrote “ Refu- 
tations,” in which he assailed Josgru Casrr's “ Book 

of Secrets." This book, with the exception of a 

few quotations from it in other writers, has disap- 

peared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 508; His- 
toire Littéraire de la France vol. xxxi. (Les Ecrivains 
Juifs Francais), pp. 949-952; Gross, Gailia Judaica, p. 388; 
idem, in Rev. Ét. J'uives, ix. 59 (date of daughter's marriage 
wrongly given). 

L. G. 


ABBA MARI BEN ISAAC OF ST. GIL- 
LES: Flourished about the middle of the twelfth 
century, aud lived at St. Gilles, near Lunel, in Lan- 
guedoc. According to Benjamin of Tudela, who 
visited the Jewish community of that place, Abba 
Mari held the office of bailli (magistrate) about 1165, 
having been appointed by Raymond V., who was 
friendly to the Jews. The monarch made St. Gilles 
the second capital of his country. That a Jew was 
in those times chosen to so high an office is a fact of 
some importance, as it goes far to show the position 
which the Jews occupied in southern France pre- 
vious to the war with the Albigenses. The war 
lasted until 1229. Some scholars pretend to see in 
this Abba Mari the father of Isaac ben Abba Mari, 
the author of the “‘Ittur.” In this work Isaac re- 
fers to his father as a prominent Talmudist, from 
which circumstance it is inferred that the subject 
of this sketch was not only a high oflicial but also a 
Talmudic scholar—a deduction which has been com- 
pletely set aside by Gross. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed. vi. 226; Renan, 
Les Rabbins Francais, p. 520; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 
372, 651. 

L. G. 


ABBA MARI BEN JOSEPH IBN CASPI. 
See Caspr, ABBA MARI BEN JOSEPH IBN. 

ABBA MARI BEN MOSES BEN JOSEPH 
DON ASTRUC (En Astruc) OF LUNEL (Graetz 
and others have, incorrectly, Hn Duran): Leader of 
the opposition to the rationalism of the Maimonists in 

the Montpellier controversy of 1908- 

Defender of 1306; born at Lunel—hence his name, 
Law and Yarhi (from Yerah = Moon = Lune). 
Tradition. He was a descendant of Meshullam 
ben Jacob of Lunel, one of whose five 

sons was Joseph, the grandfather of Abba Mari, who, 
like his son Moses, the father of Abba Mari, was 
highly respected for both his rabbinical learning and 
his general erudition. Abba Mari moved to Montpel- 
lier, where, to his chagrin, he found the study of 
rabbinical lore greatly neglected by the young, who 
devoted all of their time and zeal to science and phi- 
losophy. The rationalistic method pursued by the 
new school of Maimonists (including Levi ben Abra- 
ham ben Hayyim of Villefranche, near the town of 
Perpignan, and Jacob Anatoli) especially provoked 
his indignation; for the sermons preached and the 
works published by them seemed to resolve the en- 
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tire Scriptures into allegory and threatened to under- 
mine the Jewish faith and the observance of the Law 
and tradition. He was not without some philosoph- 
ical training. He mentions even with reverence the 
name of Maimonides, whose work he possessed and 
studied; but he was more inclined toward the mys- 
ticism of Nahmanides. Above all, he wasa thorough 


‘believer in revelation and in a divine providence, and 


was a sincere, law-observing follower of rabbinical 
Judaism. He would not allow Aristotle,“ the searcher 
after God among the heathen,” to be ranked with 
Moses. 

Abba Mari possessed considerable Talmudic knowl- 
edge and some poetical talent; but his zeal for the 
Law made him an agitator and a persecutor of all 
the advocates of liberal thought. Being himself with- 
out sufficient authority, he appealed in a number of 
letters, afterward published under the title of * Min- 
hat Kenaot” (Jealousy Offering), to SOLOMON BEN 
Apret of Barcelona, the most influential rabbi of 
the time, to use his powerful authority to check the 
source of evil by hurling his anathema against both 

the study of philosophy and the alle- 

Opponent gorical interpretations of the Bible, 
of Ration- which did away with all belief in mir- 
alism. acles. Ben Adret, while reluctant to 
interfere in the affairs of other congre- 

gations, was in perfect accord with Abba Mari as to 
the danger of the new rationalistic systems, and ad- 
vised him to organize the conservative forces in de- 
fense of the Law. Abba Mari, through Ben Adret’s 
aid, obtained allies eager to take up his cause, among 


whom were Don Bonafoux Vidal of Barcelona and * 


his brother, Don Crescas Vidal, then in Perpignan. 
The proposition of the latter to prohibit, under pen- 
alty of excommunication, the study of philosophy 
and any of the sciences except medicine, by one un- 
der thirty years of age, met with the approval of Ben 
Adret. ‘Accordingly, Ben Adret addressed to the 
congregation of Montpellier a letter, signed by fif- 
teen other rabbis, proposing to issue a decree pro- 
nouncing the anathema against all those who should 
pursue the study of philosophy and science before 
due maturity in age and. in rabbinical knowledge. 
On a Sabbath in September, 1804, the ietter was to 
be read before the congregation, when Jacob Mahir 
Don Profiat Tibbon, the renowned astronomical aad 
mathematical writer, entered his protest against such 
unlawful interference by the Barcelona rabbis, and a 
schism ensued. Twenty-cight members signed Abba 
Mari’s letter of approval; the others, under 'Tibbon's 
leadership, addressed another letter to Ben Adret, 
rebuking him and his colleagues for condemning a 
whole community without knowledge of the local 
conditions. Finally, the agitation for and against 
the liberal ideas brought about a schism in the entire 
Jewish population in southern France and Spain. 
Encouraged, however, by letters signed by the 
rabbis of Argentióre and Lunel, and particularly by 
the support of Kalonymus ben Todros, the nasi 
of Narbonne, and of the eminent Talmudist Asheri 
of Toledo, Ben Adret issued a decree, signed by 
thirty-three rabbis of Barcelona, excommunicating 
those who should, within the next fifty years, study 
physics or metaphysics before their thirtieth year 
of age (basing his action on the principle laid down 
by Maimonides, “ Moreh,” i. 34), and had the order 
promulgated in the synagogue on Sabbath, July 26, 
1305. When this heresy-decree, to be made effect- 
ive, was forwarded to other congregations for ap- 
proval, the friends of liberal thought, under the 
leadership of the Tibbonites, issued a counter-ban, 
and the conflict threatened to assume a serious char- 
acter, as blind party zeal (this time on the liberal 
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side) did not shrink from asking the civil powers to 
intervene, But an unlooked-for calamity brought 
the warfare to an end. The expulsion of the Jews 
from France by Philip IV. (“the Fair”), in 1306, 
caused the Jews of Montpellier to take refu ge, partly 
in Provence, partly in Perpignan and partly in Ma- 
jorea. Consequently, Abba Mari removed first to 
Arles, and, within the same year, to Perpignan, where 
he finally settled and disappeared from public view, 
There he published his correspondence with Ben Ad- 
ret and his colleagues. K. 
Abba Mari collected the correspondence and ad- 
ded to each letter a few explanatory notes. Of this 
collection, called “Minhat Kenaot,” 
His Works. there are several manuscript copies 
extant; namely, at Oxford (Neubauer, 
* Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.", Nos.2182 and 2221): Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. No. 970; Günzburg Libr., St. Petersburg; 
Parma; Ramsgate Montefiore College Library (for- 
merly Halberstam, No. 192); and Turin. Some of 
these (Oxford, No. 2221, and Paris, Bibl. Nat.) are 
mere fragments. The printed edition (Presburg, 
1838), prepared by M. L. Bislichis, contains: (1) 
Preface; (2)a treatise of eighteen chapters on the in- 
corporeality of God ; (3) correspondence; (4) a treatise, 
called “Sefer na-Yarhi," included also in letter 58; 
(5) a defense of * The Guide " and its author by Shem- 
Tob Palquera (Grütz, * Gesch. d. Juden," vii. 173). 
As the three cardinal doctrines of J udaism, Abba 
Mari accentuates: (1) That of the recognition of God's 
existence and of His absolute sovereignty, eternity, 
unity, and incorporeality, as taught in revelation, es- 


. pecially in the Decalogue ; (2) that of the world's crea- 


tion by Him out of nothing, as evidenced particularly 
by the Sabbath; (3) that of the special providence of 
God, as manifested in the Biblieal miracles. In the 
preface, Abba Mari explains his object in collecting 
the correspondence; and in the treatise which follows 
he shows that the study of philosophy, useful in 
itself as a help toward the acquisition of the knowl- 
edge of God, requires great caution, lest we be mis- 
led by the Aristotelian philosophy or its false inter- 
pretation, as regards the principles of ereatio ex nihilo 
and divine individual providence, pyss nnawn. 
The manuscripts include twelve letters which are not 
included in the printed edition of * Minhat Kenaot." 
The correspondence refers mainly to the proposed 
restriction of the study of the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy. Casually, other theological questions are dis- 
cussed. For example, letters Nos. 1, 5, 8 contain a 
discussion on the question, whether the use of a 
piece of metal with the figure of a lion, as a talis- 
man, is permitted by Jewish law for medicinal pur- 
poses, or is prohibited as idolatrous. 
Contents of In letter No. 131, Abba Mari mourns 
the Minhat the death of Ben Adret, and in letter 
Kenaot. No. 182 he sends words of sympathy 
to the congregation of Perpignan, on 
the death of Don Solomon Vidal and Rabbi Me- 
shullam. Letter 33 contains the statement of Abba 
Mari that two letters which he desired to insert 
could not be discovered by him. MS. Ramsgate, No. 
52, has the same statement, but also the two letters 
missing in the printed copies. In the *Sefer ha- 
Yarhi " Abba Mari refers to the great caution shown 
by the rabbis of old as regards the teaching of the 
mysteries of philosophy, and recommended by men 
like the Hai Gaon, Maimonides, and Kimhi. A re- 
sponsum of Abba Mari on a ritual question is con- 
tained in MS. Ramsgate, No. 186; and Zunz (“ Litera- 
turgesch. der Synag. Poesie der Juden," p. 498) 
mentions a kinak composed by Abba Mari. 
The “Minhat Kenaot” is instructive reading for 
the historian because it throws much light upon the 


deeper problems which agitated Judaism, the ques- 
tion of the relation of religion to the philosophy of 
the age, which neither the zeal of the fanatic nor 
the bold attitude of the liberal-minded could solve 
in any fixed dogmatic form or by any anathema, as 
the independent spirit of the congregations refused 
to accord to the rabbis the power possessed by the 
Church of dictating to the people what they should 
believe or respect. At the close of the work are ad- 
ded several eulogies written by Abba Mari on Ben 
Adret (who died 1310), and on Don Vidal, Solomon 
of Perpignan, and Don Bonet Crescas of Lunel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Geiger, Zeit. für Jüdische Theologie, v. 82: 
Zunz, Z. G. p. 477; Renan, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 647- 
635: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 286, 331, 400; idem, in Rev. 
Et. J'uives, 1882, pp. 192-207; Perles, Salomo ben Abraham 
ben Adereth wid seine Schriften, pp. 15-54; Grütz, Gesch. 
der Juden, iii. 27-50, Breslau, 1863. 
M. F.—K. 


ABBA B. MARTHA (identical with ABBA B. 
MINYOMITI, and generally quoted with both appel- 
lations; very rarely as Abba b. Martha alone, or 
Abba b. Minyomi alone; Bezah, 22«; Git. 2395) : A 
Babylonian scholar of the end of the third century 
and beginning of the fourth. He seems to have been 
in poor circumstances. Once he incurred a debt to 
the resh gatuta (exilarch), which he could not repay, 
and only by disguising himself did he at the time 
escape arrest for it (Yeb. 120a). Later he was 
apprehended and sorely pressed for payment; but 
when the exilarch discovered that his debtor was 
a rabbinical scholar, he released him (Shab. 1915). 
His mother, Martha, seems to have been in easy cir- 
cumstances; for, when Abba was bitten by a rabid 
dog and, in accordance with contemporary thera- 
peuties, was obliged to drink through a tube of 
copper (compare Brecher, * Das Transcendentale im 
Talmud," p. 219, note), Martha substituted one of 
gold (Yoma, 84«). Notwithstanding his pecuniary 
straits, Abba did not take advantage of the Biblical 
and Talmudic Jaw (Mishnah, Sheb. x. 1), according 
to which the Sabbatical year cancels all debts. He 
once owed some money to Rabbah, and paid it in 
the year of release, using the form of a donation 
(Git. 37d). S. M. 


ABBA BAR MEMEL: A Palestinian amora, 
who lived toward the end of the third century. 
He belonged to the circle of Ammi at Tiberias, 
and enjoyed the reputation of a great halakist. 
In three propositions he limited and rendered prac- 
tically harmless the application of the Gezerah 
Shawah, the second of the thirteen hermeneutic rules 
of R. Ismael, which otherwise might easily have 
led to arbitrary ritual decisions (Yer. Pes. vi. 83a). 
His proposed reforms were never carried into prac- 
tise, no other amora having joined him to form 
a valid legislative body (Yer. M. K. ii. 81. Among 
his haggadic passages the most significant is one on 
the names of God (Ex. R. iii.): 


** God spake to Moses: ‘Thou desirest to know My name, IAM 
THAT I AM (Ex. iii. 14). Thatis, I am called according to my 
revealed activities. When Iam judging mankind, I am called 
Elohim; when I am going out to war against the Wicked, I 
am called Zebaot; when Iam holding judgment in suspense 
over the sins of men, I am called El Shaddai; when showing 
mercy to the world, I am called YHWH, because this name de- 
notes the quality of mercy in God’ (Ex. xxxiv. 0). WB 


ABBA NASIA (N'i»3), JOSEPH : Chief justice 
in Majorca, 1405; died, 1439. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Zur Gesch. und Literatur, p. 517. 


ABBA BAR PAPPAI (or PAPA):. A Pales- 
tinian amora, of the fourth century who died 375. 
As the second link in the transmission by tradition of 
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Levi’s haggadic sayings, he is generally mentioned 
together with Joshua of Siknin, who was the first 
link (Yer. Ber. iv. 75; Yer. Bik. ii. 64c; Yer. Yoma, 
iv. 41b). He addressed halakic questions to Jose 
and Mani the son of Jonah, who in turn placed 
halakic problems before him (Yer. Shab. iii. 5d). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 650, 651; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 58a. 
W. B. 


ABBA SAKKARA (or SIKRA *): Insurrec- 

tionary leader; lived in the first century in Palestine. 
According to Talmudic accounts (Git. 564), he took 
a very prominent part in the uprising against Rome 
in 70, being then at the head of the Zealots at Jeru- 
salem. He was the nephew of Johanan ben Zakkai, 
at that time leader of the Peace party. After the 
Zealots had destroyed all storehouses, thus causing a 
famine in the besieged city, Johanan ben Zakkai in- 
vited Abba to an interview and asked him: “Why 
do you act in such a manner? Will you kill us by 
famine?” Abba replied: “What shall Ido? IfI 
tell them anything of the kind, they will slay me.” 
Thereupon Johanan said to him: “Try and invent 
for me some possibility of escape so that I may 
be able to save something out of the general wreck.” 
Abba complicd with the request; and the Talmud 
gives a full account of the device by which he en- 
abled his uncle to flee to the Romans. 
© The historical character of this account is not 
beyond doubt, and it is especially surprising that 
Josephus knows nothing of Abba as leader of the 
Zealots. The fact that Josephus does not mention 
him. can not, however, be accepted as a sufficient 
proof against the Talmudic account, for he ignores 
also Johanan ben Zakkai, one of the most important 
and influential men at the time of the destruction of 
the Second Temple. Purely personal motives may 
have actuated the vainglorious historian to ignore 
both uncle and nephew. There exists, however, a 
Midrash which tends to show that there is at least 
a grain of truth in his account. In Eccl R. vii. 
11 it is related: “There was at Jerusalem a certain 
Ben Batiah, a nephew of Johanan ben Zakkai, who 
wasin charge of the storehouses, which he destroyed 
by fire ” (see also Kelim, xvii. 12; Tosef., Kelim, vii. 
2 and the article BEN Batra). 

This account is quite independent of that in the 
Talmud, since they differ not only with regard to 
the names, but also materially; for, whereas the Tal- 
mudic account states that Johanan escaped from 
Jerusalem by the aid of his nephew, it is related in 
the Midrash that he barely escaped death at the 
hands of his nephew. It might, therefore, be as- 
sumed that there existed a third and older source 
from which both the Talmudic and midrashic ac- 
counts were derived, and also that the traditions 
thus handed down underwent some change in the 
course of transmission. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rapoport, ‘Erek Millin, pp. 1-2, 27; Deren- 

. bourg, Essai, p. 280: Lam, R., ed. Buber, p. 66. All three 
hold that “Abba Sakkara" of the Bab. Talmud is a mis- 
interpretation of the Palestinian ` Rosh Kisrin ? or * Rosh 
Sikrin " (Head of the Sicarii). But Abba can not be used in 
this sense in Aramaic. Besides, the Bab. Talmud itself ren- 
ders “ Rosh Sikrin ” with '* Resh Baryone." LG 


ABBASAULBEN BOTNIT. See SAUL, ABBA 
B. Borurr. 


* With regard to the appellation SakKara, which means * the 
dyer,” it may be remarked that both the first edition and the 
Benveniste edition of the Talmud have the word without ° (yod), 
which seems to forbid the reading " Sikra ” and the connecting 
of this name with the revolutionary party name of the Sicarii 
(see SICARII). 


ABBA SAUL. See SAUL, ABBA. 


ABBA OF SIDON: A Palestinian amora of the - 


latter part of the third century or the early part of 
the fourth. He is mentioned only once, as a trans- 
mitter of a haggadic saying of Samuel b. Nahman 
(Midr. Sam. xxin.; Eccl. R. vii. 1). ` 

W. B. 


ABBA THE SURGEON (UMANA): Men- 
tioned in the Talmud as an example of genuine 
Jewish piety and benevolence (Ta‘anit, 216 et seq.). 
Although dependent upon his earnings, he was so 
unselfish and considerate that, in order to avoid em- 
barrassing the poor among his patients, he would 
never accept pay directly from any one, but instead 
attached to a certain part of his house a box in which 
each might place what he pleased.  Abba's confi- 
dence in humanity was once tested by two young 
disciples in a remarkable manner. Having lodged 
with him one night, in the morning they took the 
mattresses upon which they had slept and offered 
them to him for sale at his own price. He recog- 
nized his own property, but, rather than abash the 
young men by reclaiming it, he excused their pe- 
culiar conduct in his mind on the plea that they 
certainly must need the money for a benevolent 
object. When the joke was explained to him, he 
refused to take back the amount paid, on the ground 
that, in his heart, he had dedicated it to a charita- 
ble purpose. Of Abba the legend is told (Talmud, 
l.c.) that he daily received greetings from heaven, 
whereas Abaye, 280-339, the greatest Talmudic au- 
thority of that age, was deemed worthy of divine 
notice once a week only. 

L. G. 


ABBA (BA) BAR ZABDAI: A Palestinian 
amora, who flourished in the third century. He 
studied in Babylonia, attending the lectures of Rab 
and Huna, and subsequently settled at Tiberias, 
where he occupied a respected position by the side 
of Ammi and Assi. Mention is made of his custom 
ofsaying his prayers in a loud voice (Yer. Ber. 
iv. 7a). Of his haggadie productions there exists, 
among others, a sermon for a publie fast-day, on 
Lam. iii. 41 (Yer. Ta'anit, ii. 65a), from which the 
following may be quoted: “Is it, then, possible to 
‘lift up our heart with our hands’? This verse is 
intended to advise us ‘to put our heart — our bad 
inclinations — in our hands,’ jn order to remove 
them, and then to turn to God in heaven. As long 
as a man holds an unclean reptile in his hand, he 
may bathe in all the waters of creation, but he can 
not become clean: let him throw it away and he is 
purified.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 533, 535; Frankel, 

Mebo, pp. 66a, 67. 

W.B. 


ABBA BAR ZEBINA (or ZEMINA): A Pales- 
tinian amora of the fourth century. He was a pupil 
of R. Zeira, in whose name he transmitted many say- 
ings. He was employed in Rome asa tailor in the 
house of a Gentile who, under the threat of death, 
tried to force him to break the dietary laws. Abba, 
however, steadfastly refused to yield to this, and 
showed so much courage that the Roman admir- 
ingly exclaimed: “If you had eaten, I should have 
killed you. If you bea Jew, be a Jew; ifa heathen, 
a heathen! ” (Yer. Sheb. iv. 85a et seg.). 

Tanhuma b. Abba relates another anecdote con- 
cerning a pious tailor at Rome (Gen. R. xi.), who 
bought the most expensive fish; this anecdote may 
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refer to our Abba bar Zebina (but see Shab. 119«, 

where the same story is told of Joseph, *the reverer 

of the Sabbath ”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, «dg. Pal. Amor. iii, 651, 652 ; Frankel, 
Mebo, pp. 56d, 51. Ww. B 


ABBAHU: A celebrated Palestinian amora of 
the third amoraic generation (about 279-320), some- 
times cited as R. Abbahu of Cæsarea (Kisrin) Tis 
‘abbinic education was acquired mainly at Tiberias, 
In the academy presided over by R. Johanan, with 
whom his relations were almost those of a son (Yer. 
Ber. ii. 40; Git. 440; D. D. 394). He frequently 
made pilgrimages to Tiberias, even after he had be- 
come well known as rector of the Cesarean Academy 
(Yer. Shab. viii. 11a; Yer. Pes. x. 87c). He was 
an authority on weights and measures (Yer. Tor. v. 
43c). He learned Greek in order to become useful 

to his people, then under the Roman 

Knowledge proconsuls, that language having be- 
of Greek come, to a considerable extent, the 
Literature. rival of the Hebrew even in prayer 
(Yer. Sotah, vii. 212); and, in spite of 

the bitter protest of Simon b. Abba, he also taught 
his daughters Greek (Yer. Shab. vi. Td; Yer. Sotah, 
ix. 24e; Sanh. 14a). Indeed, it was said of Abbahu 
that he was a living illustration of the maxim (Eccl. 
vii. 18: compare Targum), “It is good that thou 
shouldest take hold of this [the study of the Law]: 
yea, also from that [other branches of knowledge] 
withdraw not thine hand: for he that feareth God 
shall come forth of them all” (Eccl. R. to vii. 18). 

Being wise, handsome, and wealthy (B. M. 84a; 
Yer. D. M. iv. 94), Abbahu became not only pop- 
ular with his coreligionists, but also influential with 
the proconsular government (Hag. 14a; Kot. 17«). 
On one occasion, when his senior colleagues, Hiyya 
b. Abba, Ammi, and Assi, had punished a certain 
woman, and feared the wrath of the proconsul, Ab- 
bahu was deputed to intercede for them. He had, 
however, anticipated the rabbis' request, and wrote 
them that he had appeased the informers but not 
the accuser. The witty enigmatic letter describing 
this incident, preserved in the Talmud (Yer. Meg. 
ii. 74a), is in the main pure Hebrew, and even in- 
cludes Hebrew translations of Greek proper names, 
to avoid the danger of possible exposure should the 
letter have fallen into the hands of enemies and 
informers (compare ‘Er. 532). After his ordination 

he declined a teacher’s position, rec- 

Rector in ommending in his stead a more needy 

Cæsarea. friend, R. Abba of Acre (Acco), as 

worthier than himself (Sotah, 404). 
He thereby illustrated his own doctrine that it is a 
divine virtue to sympathize with a friend in his 
troubles as well as to partake of his joys (Tan., 
Wa-yesheb, ed. Buber, 16). Later he assumed the 
office of rector in Cæsarea, the former seat of R. 
Hoshaya I., and established himself at the so-called 
Kenishta Maradta (Insurrectionary Synagogue; Yer. 
Naz. vli. 56a; Yer. Sanh. i. 18%; compare Jose- 
phus, “B. J.” ii. 14, § 5; Jastrow, “Dict.” p. 838), 
whence some of the most prominent teachers of the 
next generation issued. He did not, however, con- 
fine his activity to Cæsarea, where he originated 
several ritualistic rules (Yer. Dem. ii. 984, R. H. 344), 
one of which—that regulating the sounding of the 
shofar—has since been universally adopted, and is 
referred to by medieval Jewish casuistsas “ Takkanat 
R. Abbahu” (the Enactment of R. Abbahu; com- 
pare "Mabazor Vitry," Berlin, 1893, p. 855). He 
also visited and taught in many other Jewish towns 
(Yer. Ber. viii. 124; Yer. Shab. iii. 5c). 
While on these journeys, Abbahu gathered so 


many Halakot that scholars turned to him for in- 
formation on mooted questions (Yer. Shab. viii. lla; 


Yer, Yeb. i. 2d). In the course of these travels 
he made a point of complying with all local enact- 
ments, even where such compliance laid him open to 
the charge of inconsistency (Yer. Ber. viii. 12a: Yer. 
Bezah, i. 607). On the other hand, where circum- 
stances required it, he did not spare even the princes 
of his people (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah, i. 39b). Where, how- 
ever, the rigorous exposition of laws worked hard- 
ship on the masses, he did not scruple to modify the 
decisions of his colleagues for the benefit of the 
community (Shab. 1845; Yer. Shab. xvii. 100; Yer. M. 
Ix. i. 800). As for himself, he was very strict in the 
observance of the laws. On one occasion he ordered 
some Samaritan wine, but subsequently learning that 
there were no longer any strict observers of the dict- 
ary laws among the Samaritans, with the assistance 
of his colleagues, Hiyya b. Abba, Ammi, and ASSi, 
he investigated the report, and, ascertaining it to be 
well founded, did not hesitate to declare the Samar- 
itans, for allritualistic purposes, Gentiles (Yer. ‘Ab. 
Zarah, v. 44d; Hul. 6a). 

i Abbahu's chief characteristic seems to have 
been modesty. While lecturing in different towns, 
he met R. Hiyya b. Abba, who was lecturing on in- 
tricate halakic themes. As Abbahu delivered popu- 
Jar sermons, the masses naturally crowded to hear 
him, and deserted the halakist. At this apparent 
slight, R. Hiyya manifested chagrin, and R. Abbahu 

hastened to comfort him by comparing 

Abbahu himself to the pedler of glittering finer- 
and Hiyya ics that alwaysattracted the eyes of the 

b. Abba. masses, while his rival was a trader in 

precious stones, the virtues and values 
of which were appreciated only by the connoisseur. 
This specch not having the desired effect, R. Abbahu 
showed special respect for his slighted colleague 
by following him for the remainder of that day. 
“What,” said Abbahu, “is my modesty as compared 
with that of R. Abba of Acre (Acco), who docs not 
even remonstrate with his interpreter for interpolat- 
ing his own comments in the lecturer's expositions." 
When his wife reported to him that his interpreter’s 
wife had boasted of her own husband's greatness, 
h. Abbahu simply said, “What difference does it 
make which of us is really the greater, so long as 
through both of us heaven is glorified? " (Sotah, 40«). 
His principle of life he expressed in the maxim, “ Let 
man ever be of the persecuted, and not of the perse- 
cutors; for there are none among the birds more per- 
secuted than turtle-dovesand pigeons,and the Script- 
ures declare them worthy of the altar” (D. K. 98a). 

R. Abbahu, though eminentasa halakist, was more 
distinguished as a haggadist and controversialist. Io 
had many interesting disputes with the Christians 
of his day (Shab. 1525; Sanh. 394; ‘Ab. Zarah, A), 
Sometimes these disputes were of a jocular nature. 
Thus, a heretic bearing the name of Sason (=Joy) 
once remarked to him, “In the next world your people 
will have to draw water for me: for thus it is writ- 
ten in the Bible (Isa. xii. 8), ‘With joy shall ye draw 
water.'" Tothis R. Abbahu replied, “ Had the Bible 
said ‘for joy? [le-sason], it would mean as thou say- 
est; but since it says * with joy’ [be-sason], it means 
that we shall make bottles of thy hide and fill 
them with water? (Suk. 483). These controver- 
sies, though forced on him, provoked resentment; 
and it is even related that his physician, Jacob the 
Schismatie (M?naah) , was slowly poisoning him, but 
R. Ammi and R. Assi discovered the crime in time 
(‘Ab Zarah, 284). 

Abbahu had two sons, Zeira and Hanina. Some 
writers ascribe to him a third son, Abimi (Bacher, 
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«AgS. Pal. Amor.”). Abbahu sent Hanina to the 
academy at Tiberias, where he himself had studied ; 
but the lad occupied himself with the burialof the 
dead, and on hearing of this, the father sent him à 
reproachful message in this laconic style: “Is it be- 
cause there are no graves in Cæsarea (compare Ex. 
xiv. 11) that I have sent thee off to Tiberias? Study 
must precede practise " (Yer. Pes. iii. 300). Abbahu 
left behind him a number of disciples, the most 
prominent among whom were the leaders of the 
fourth amoraic generation, R. Jonah and R. Jose. 
At Abbahu's death the mourning was so great that 
it was said, “Even the statues of Cæsarea shed 
tears ” (M; K. 250; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah, iii. 42c). 

There are several other Abbahus mentioned in the 
Talmudim and Midrashim, prominent among whom 
is Abbahu (Abuha, Aibut) b. Ihi (Ittai), a Babylonian 
halakist, contemporary of Samuel and Anan (Er. 
74a), and brother of Minyamin (Benjamin) b. Ihi. 
While this Abbahu repeatedly applied to Samuel 
for information, Samuel in return learned many 
Halakot from him (Naz. 945; B. M. 14a, 75a; see 
BENJAMIN D. Inr). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., iV., 304, 307-317 ; 

Jost, Gesch. des Jaudentlnums und seiner Sekten, ii. 161-164; 

Frankel, Mebo, pp. 58a-60; Weiss, Dor, iii. 103-105 ; Bacher, 

Ag. Pal. Amor, ii, 83-142. 

S. M. 


[“ When does your Messiah come?” a Christian 
(Minaah) once asked Abbahu in a tone of mockery ; 
whereupon he replied: * When you will be w 'apped 
in darkness, forit says, ‘ Behold, darkness shall cover 
the earth, and gross darkness the nations; then shall 
the Lord rise upon thee and His glory shall be seen 
on thee’ [Isa. 1x. 2],” (Banh, 994). A Christian came 
to Abbahu with the quibbling question: “ How could 
your God in His priestly holiness bury Moses with- 
out providing for purifieatory rites, yet oceans are 
declared insufficient?” (Isa. xl. 19). “Why,” said 
Abbahu, “does it not say, “The Lord cometh with 
fire’ ?? (Isa. lxvi. 15). “Fire is the true clement of 
purification, according to Num. xxi. 23,” was his 
answer (Sanh. 89a). Another question of the same 
character: “Why the boastful claim: ‘What nation 
on earth is like Thy people Isracl’ (II Sam. vii. 28), 
since we read, ‘All the nations are as nothing before 
Him '?? (Isa. xl. 17), to which Abbahu replied: “Do 
we not read of Israel, he * shall not be reckoned among 
the nations ' ? " (Num, xxiii. 9, Sanh, as above). Ab- 
bahu made a notable exception with reference to the 
Tosefta’s statement that the Gilionim (Evangels) and 
other books of the Minzans arenot to be saved from 
à conflagration on Sabbath (Shab. 1160); “the books 
of those at ABTDAN may be saved." Of special his- 
torical interest is the observation of Abbahu in regard 
to the benediction “ Baruk Shem Kebod Malkuto ” 
(Blessed be the Name of His glorious Kin edom) after 
the “Shema‘ Yisrael,” that in Palestine, where the 
Christians look for points of controversy, the words 
should be recited aloud (lest the Jews be accused of 
tampering with the unity of God proclaimed in the 
Shema‘), whereas in the Babylonian city of Nehardea, 
where there are no Christians, the words are recited 
with a low voice (Pes. 56a). Preaching directly 
against the Christian dogma, Abbahu says: “A king 
of flesh and blood may have a father, a brother, or 
a son to share in or dispute his sovereignty, but the 
Lord saith, ‘Iam the Lord thy God! Lam the first; 
that is, I have no father, and I am the last: that is, 
Ihave no brother, and besides me there is no God; 
that is, I have no son’” (Isa. xliv. 6; Ex. R. 29). 
His comment on Num. xxiii. 19 has a still more 
polemical tone: “God is not à man that he should 
lie; neither the son of man, that he should repent. 


s 


If a man say, ‘Iam God,’ he lieth, and if he say, 
; I am the son of man,’ he will have to repent, and 
if he say, ‘I shall go up to heaven,’ he will not do 


it, nor achieve what he promises? (Yer. Ta'anit, 
ii. 652). 

Some of his controversies on Christian theolog- 
ical subjects, as on Adam (Yalk., Gen. 47), on Enoch 
(Gen. R. 25), and on the resurrection (Shab. 1525), are 
less clear and direct (see Bacher, ^ Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
ii. 97, 115-118). K.] 


ABBAS: This name does not appear in the long 
lists of Jewish names in pre-Islamic Arabia, nor does 
it occur among the Jews in general until the twelfth 
century. This shows that there is not much evi- 
dence to support the theory that the name was used 
as an Arabic equivalent of Judah (“Lion”). The 
correct meaning of Abbas is “man of stern counte- 
nance,” the term “lion” being merely secondary. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 332. 


H. HIR. 


ABBAS (ABAS), AARON: Editor and printer 
at Amsterdam, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He was the publisher of two works: (1) 
Aaron Perahyah’s responsa, known under the name 
of “Perah Mattel Aharon” (Amsterdam, 1703), the 
title-page of which is adorned with artistic wood- 
cuts representing scenes from the life of the high 
priest Aaron. The book contains, in the nature of 
a preface; a dedicatory epistle, by Azriel ha-Kohen 
Perahyah, addressed to Isaac Emanuel Belmonte and 
Solomon Curiel. (2) The Talmudic treatise Hagi- 
gah (Amsterdam, 1706), which seems to have formed 
part of an attempted complete edition of the Daby- 
lonian Talmud by various editors. See ABBAS, RAPH- 
AEL BEN JOSHUA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 725; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. iii. 10 (s.v. Aves), 80; Ersch and Gruber, Ency- 
klopädie, xxviii. 69, note 93. 

W. M. 


ABBAS, JOSEPH: Copyist of “MS. Kauff- 
mann,” No. 45; livedat the end of the seventeenth 
century. H. Hirn. 


ABBAS, JUDAH IBN, OF FEZ: À poct, and 
author of the piyuf ^'Et Sha‘are Razon." He was 
the first Jew known by the name of Abbas: died at 
Mosulin 1163. His Arabic name was Abu al-Daga ibn 
Abbasal-Maghribi. Albarizi (Tahkemoni, Mak. iii.) 
states that Judah left the Maghreb and went to the 
East, where he lived now in Bagdad, and now in 
Aleppo, and that he had a son who was refractory. 
Judah is evidently identical with the father of Sam- 
ucl, who became a convert to Islam, and who speaks 
of his father as Judah b. Abun. "The latter is men- 
tioned in the “Poetics” of Moses ibn Ezra. He is 
said to have been a friend of Judah ha-Levi. The 
collector of Ha-Levi’s “Diwan” has preserved one 
of the poems of Judah which called forth an answer 
from Ha-Levi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Luzzatto, Betulat hat Y chudah, p. 15; Lands- 
huth. at mmude ha-“Abodah, p. 300; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
vi. 133; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 2442 ; Brody's Zeit. 
f. Hebr. Bibl. iii. 155; Monatsschrift, xlii. 124, 411. 

H. HIR. 


ABBAS, JUDAH B. SAMUEL BEN: A 
Spaniard of the thirteenth century. This form of 
his name is authenticated in the headings of his 
two works in * MS. Loewe,” viii.; namely, (a) * Min- 
hat Yehudah," a fragment of two leaves only, also 
styled “Mekor Hayyim" (Source of Life). Under 
the latter title the work is quoted in (b) “ Yair 
Netib," also styled *Shebet Yehudah." Judah 
affirms that he composed this work at the age of 
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twenty. It is of a moral and religious character. 
The fifteenth chapter contains a complete system 
of studies arranged according to pedagogical prin- 
ciples. lt has been translated from the Bodleian 
manuscript by M. Güdemann, *Jüd. Unterrichts- 
wesen,” i. 147. Commencing with the reading and 
interpretation of the Bible, he would have the child 
study, in regular order, morals, medicine, arithmetic, 
logic, physics, and, as the very last subject, meta- 
physics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JMonatsschrift, xxxviii., reprinted by James 
H. Loewe in A Descriptive Catalogue of a Portion of the 
Library of Dr. Louis Loewe, p. 58; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Uebers. p. 35. 

H. Him. 

ABBAS, MOSES: A name borne by several 
persons of whom the following three are mentioned 
in Zunz (* Literaturgesch." p. 942) : 1. Moses Abbas 
flourished about 1400 and carried on a correspond- 
ence with the Provencal poet Solomon Bonfed, who 
dedicated several poems to him. Isaac ben Sheshet 
mentions him as the pupil of Hisdai ben Solomon. 

2. Moses ben Jacob Abbas of Tyre, physician and 

poet; flourished in the second half of the sixteenth 

century. About 1578 he addressed a poem to the 
poet Saadia Longo in Salonica. 38. Moses Judah 

Abbas, of Hebron; lived about 1660. 

BIBLICGRAPHY ; Montefiore (Jews’ College) MS., No. 242, fol. 12 : 


No. 248, fol. 162; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 40, 49; Carmoly, 


Hist. des Médecins Juifs, pp. 65, 295; idem, Chronicles of the 
Yahya Family (Hebr.) ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiv. 79; 
De Rossi, Dizionario Storico (German ed.), p. 1. HH 


ABBAS, MOSES JUDAH: A Hebrew poet; 
lived about the middle of the seventeenth century 
at Rosetta, in Egypt. He was a descendant of the 
Abbas family, whose poetic bent continued to mani- 
fest itself even when the neo-Hebrew poetry was on 
the decline. Moses Judah Abbas ben Meir (this is 
his full nameaccording to Pollak) was also eminent 
as a Talmudist. He left a commentary on the Tal- 
mudic treatises Kallah, Soferim, and Semahot, which 
were in the possession of Azulai, and several re- 
sponsa, which still exist in manuscript in the Bodleian 
collection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 92d, ed. Cassel; 
Azulai.Shem ha-Gedolim, No. 53, p. 67 ; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Bibl. xiv. 19: G. Pollak, Ha-Karmel, ii. 291; Landshuth, 
“Ammude ha- Abodah, p. 300. 

L. G. 


ABBAS (ABAS), RAPHAEL BEN JOSH- 
UA: Printer and editor at Amsterdam; contempo- 
rary, and undoubtedly a relative, of AARON ABBAS. 
He supplemented the work of Aaron Abbas by pub- 
lishing the other book of Aaron Perahyah, * Pirke 
Kehunah ? (Amsterdam, 1709). Heis probably iden- 
tical with the Raphael b. Joshua de Palacios (whose 
name Steinschneider transcribes “di Palasios ”), CO- 
editor with Samuel ben Solomon Marques (Stein- 
schneider, “Marches,” “Markis”) of the treatise 
‘Erubin (Amsterdam, printing-oftice of Immanuel 
Benveniste, 1716). This edition bears the stamp of 
approval of the censor Marcus Marinus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 725, 8023; 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 998; Ersch and Gruber, Encyklopiüdie, 


xxviii. 72. 
W. M. 

ABBAS (ABAS, ABATZ) SAMUEL B. 
ISAAC: Rabbi in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century at Amsterdam, where his death occurred 
about 1693. He translated into Portu guese, from 
the Hebrew version of Ibn Tibbon, Bahya’s * Hobot 
ha-Lebabot ? (Amsterdam, 1670), which gave to this 
widely circulated work a decided accession of popu- 
larity among the Sephardic communities of western 
Europe. This translation, apart from the language, 


does not differ greatly from the Judzo-Spanish and 
Spanish versions existing at the time of its appear- 
ance. 

Abbas was the possessor of a valuable collection of 
books in Hebrew, Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin. 
A thirty-page catalogue of the collection, printed in 
Amsterdam, appeared in the year of his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bib. Espa.-Port. Jud., p. 1; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 782; Zunz, Z. G. p. 235: Wolf, Bibl. 

Hebr, pp. 177, 413, 1068, W.M 


ABBAS, SAMUEL ABU NASR IBN: A son 
of JUDAH IBN ABBAS OF FEz; lived in the twelfth 
century. Joseph Sambari and the “Yuhasin” call 
him Samuel ben Azariah (* Rev. Et. Juives," iv. 188, 
v. 02), which Steinschneider believes to be a mistake 
originating in his Arabic name, “ Abu Nasr.” Abbas 
studied philosophy, mathematies, and medicine; and 
for purposes of study he traveled in Irak, Syria, 
Azerbaijan, and Kohistan. In the city of Maragha 
he claimed to have had two visions (on the 9th of 
Zul-Hijjah, 558 — November 8, 1168, though this 
date seems to be too late), in which Mohammed ap- 
peared to him. He thereupon embraced Islam, ta- 
king the name of Samau‘al Yahya al-Maghrabi. He 
composed a polemical treatise, “Ifham al-Yahud ” 
(Confutation of the Jews), called also “ Kitab-al-nakd 
wal-ibram” (Hirschfeld, “Das Buch al-Chazari,” p. 
v.) In this work he points out that from time to 
time the abrogation of the Law is necessary and that, 
in fact, it has often occurred in Judaism. “He tries to 
prove the prophetic character of Jesus and of Mo- 
hammed; claiming that the first of these is referred 
to in Gen. xlix. 10, and the latter in Gen. xvii. 9 
(IND INI has numerically the same value as 2n 
Mohammed). He affirms that the Jews of his time 
possess the Torah of Ezra and not that of Moses, and 
that too many laws have been added by the sages of 
the Mishnah and the Gemara. 

Kaufmann has shown that Abraham ibn Daud, in 
1161, knew of this treatise (^Rev. Et. J uives,” x, 
251), and Maimonides seems to refer to it in his 
“Iggeret Teman”; but otherwise it exercised no in- 
fluence on Jewish literature (“Z.D.M.G.” xlii. 580). 
For reference to less known philosophical works 
of Abbas, see Steinschneider, “Hebr, Bibl.” xix. 
35, "Cat. Bodl.” col. 9449. Upon the basis of 
his *Ifham al-Yahud” there was compiled in the 
fifteenth century the celebrated antijewish writing 
called “ Epistola Samuelis Maroccani," which is said 
to have been translated from the Arabic by ALFON- 
sts Boninomrnis. Including the first edition of 
1475, this tract went through at least nine editions 
in Latin, five in German, and one in Italian. In the 
Escurial there exists a Spanish translation in manu- 
script (see Jacobs, “Sources,” No. 1267; compare 
Kayserling, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” viii. 497; Stein- 
schneider has called attention to this in his “Cat. | 
Bodl? col. 2488) A Russian version was issued 
in 1855 by the Kiev Pecherskaya Lavra (Monas- 
tery). An English version appeared at York in 1649 
under the title of “The Blessed Jew of Morocco; or, 
the black Moor Made white." There exists also, in 
manuscript, a “ Disputatio Abutalib Saraceni et Sam- 
uelis Judei," consisting of seven epistles, translated 
from Arabic into Latin by Alfonsus Bonihominis. 
Its connection with the subject of this article has 
not yet been ascertained. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Polem. wid -Apolog. Lit. pp. 
26, 137; Schreiner, in Monatsschv ift, xlii. 123-133, xliii. 521, 
M. Wiener, in ‘Emek ha-Baka, p. xxv., has published a por- 
tion of the Ifham, whieh,deals with David Alroy; compare 
also ibid., p. 168; Rev. Et. J'uives, xvi. 215; Zeit. f. Hehr. 
Bihl.. 1897. 11.189 : Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 332: Güdemann, Das 
Jiid. Unterrichtswesen wiihrend d. Spanisch-Arabischen 


Periode, p. 88. H. Hrin.—G. 
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ABBAS, YOM-TOB BEN J ONAH: Men- 
tioned in the responsa of Judah ben Asher (fols. 80 
and 35). H. H. 


ABBASI or (IBN ABBASI), JACOB BEN 
MOSES IBN (erroncously, ‘Aksa): Translator 
and scholar, who flourished in the second half of the 
thirteenth century at Huesca, Spain. His father, 
Moses ibn Abbasi the Martyr (the son signs himself 
pnna, which can only mean tipi] A 13), was sur- 
named Bedersi, which might indicate that the Ab- 
basi family came from Béziers, in southern France. 
Jacob translated (about 1998) Maimonides' com- 
mentary on Seder Nashim, from the Arabic into He- 
brew. He prefixed to the translation à philosophical 
disquisition on Eccl. vii. 22, in which he makes a 
clear distinction between worldly knowledge, which 
is bounded by the limitation of human understand- 
ing, and the knowledge of things Jewish; meaning 
by this the study of the Law, which is open to every- 
body. The Law, itis true, has its own mysteries, 
which ean be understood by a few only of the elect, 
who are versed in the Cabala. But the real Torah 
consists only of the Law together with its elucida- 
tion in Talmudic literature; and this every mortal 
can comprehend. A. translator of Maimonides, à 
student of the “Moreh Nebukim,” a scholar familiar 
with the works of Plato and Aristotle, and, finally, 
an admirer of the mystics as well as a strict Tal- 
mudist, Abbasi is a fair illustration of the spirit 
which pervaded the Spanish Jews at the end of the 
thirteenthcentury. Asa rabbinical authority, Mai- 
monides was unreservedly acknowledged by the 
Spanish Jews, but as a philosopher he was pushed 
into the background by the triumphant march of 
mysticism. The Arabic original not being acces- 
sible, it is impossible to judge of Abbasi’s powers 
as a translator. His Hebrew seems to be weak, but 
it is clear; and, unlike the translators of the other 
parts of the Mishnah commentary of Maimonides, 
Abbasi left no Arabic word untranslated. From his 
scholarly correspondence with Solomon ben Adret, 
the greatest Talmudic authority of the time, it ap- 
pears that Abbasi possessed a fair Talmudic knowl- 
edge. One of Adret’s letters, a commendation of 
his literary activity, was reproduced by Abbasi in 
the preface to his translation. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perles, Rabhi Salomo hen Abraham ben 

Adereth, pp. 10,60; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 921; 

Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 338. 

L. G. 


ABBASI, JOSEPH: A wealthy Jew of Oporto, 
where, in 1376, he was farmer of taxes for the city 
and its territory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendes do Remedios, Judios em Portugal, 

p. 163; J. A. de los Rios, Historia de los Judios. ii. 279. 


M. K. 


ABBASI(ABBAS), MOSES: Disciple of Rabbi 
Hasdai ben Solomon of Valencia and Tudela (1379). 
He corresponded with Isaac ben Sheshet and the poet 
Solomon da Piera (see Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Bibl." 
xiv. 79). M. K. 


ABBASSID CALIFS: The position of the Jews 
during the five centuries of the domination of the 
Abbassid Califs (750-1258) differed from that under 
their predecessors, the Ommiads, as the Abassids 
were troubled by no fears that Jewish influence 
would check the spread of Islam. The foundation 
of Bagdad by Al-Mansur (the second Abbassid Calif) 
brought the seat of Moslem government in close 
proximity to the two centers of Jewish spiritual life, 
Sura and Pumbedita. Contrary to the policy of 
the earlier califs, who removed the Jews to the ex- 
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treme borders of the empire, Bagdad was allowed 
to retain a Jewish community. 

It is not to be inferred that under the Abbassids 
the Jews enjoyed continual peace. They suffered 
not only from the incessant civil wars and revolu- 
tions, but ancient and forgotten restrictions and 
humiliations were occasionally renewed. Harun-al- 
Raschid (786-809) revived Omar's regulation order- 
ing non-Moslems to wear distinguishing marks on 
their clothing (see BADGE), and forbidding them to 
ride horses. Although these regulations fell into 
disuse under the next califs, they were renewed with 
great vigor under the reactionary Al-Mutawakkil 
(850), who caused many synagogues to be converted 
into mosques, and levied tithes on the houses of non- 
Moslems. Yet under Al-Mutadhid (892-902) many 
Jews were employed in the service of the state. 

The decline of the temporal power of the califs, 
which occurred before the end of the tenth century, 
could not fail to affect the fate of the Jews in the 
eastern portions of the empire, because the viziers, 
and afterward the sultans, were too much occupied 
with other cares to trouble themselves about the 
Jews (see CRUSADES). Bagdad, especially, suffered 
heavily; yet in the middle of the twelfth century its 
Jewish community numbered one thousand families, 
while that of Mosul was even larger. The calif 
Mohammed al-Muktafi (1136-60) made Bagdad the 
seat of the exilarch, who became the recognized 
head of nearly all the Jews of the Abbassid empire. 
This favorable state of things was due mainly to 
the tolerant reign of the Seljuk sultans, especially 
Zengi, Nur-ed-Din, and Saladin (see also ALROY). 


H. Hin. 
ABBAYE: Anamora. See ABAYE. 


ABBAYE OF CONSTANTINOPLE: Tal- 
mudic scholar of the sixteenth century. He carried 
on a learned correspondence with Samuel di Medina 
(p'enn), rabbi of Salonica, who refers to him 
as the ^ greatest of our teachers." He wrote also a 
preface to Moses Nagara's " Lekah Tob,” Constanti- 
nople, 1574. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 20. 
M. B. 


AB BET DIN (“Father of the court of jus- 
tice”): 1. Title, according to some scholars, of the 
judge next in authority to the nase (prince or 
president), and who would, accordingly, be vice- 
president of the Sanhedrin. On the disputed ques- 
tion of the relation of the Ab bet din to the nasi, 


see Nast. 2. In recent times, the title of the chicf 
assessor at the rabbinical court. K. 


ABBREVIATIONS: The oldest term for ab- 
breviation, DMI = vorapikóv, is found in tannaitic 
literature as early as 150 p. c. (Krauss, ^ Lehnworter, 4 

ii. e.v.: Bacher, “Die Alteste Termi- 

Termi- nologie”). Authorities of the third 
nology. century use also the term rz? (later 13?) 

= gņučiov (according to Krauss, “ Lehn- 

wörter,” and ™2 128, Yoma, 37); Git. 60a), and, for 
a certain kind of abbreviation, DAOP (Yoma, 83Sa; 
Git. ib.) In the fourth century is met the expres- 
sion MYYN WNT (Tan. Ex., ed. Buber, fol. 54a). a 
term which must have been in common use, since 
the Maghrebi Arabic ruus huruf is borrowed from 
it. In later literature the common expression 
ig 22 ^v*? (heads of words), first found in the 
Masora, and, for another kind, 7?22 2"? (ends of 
words) (Frensdorff, “Die Masora Magna, ? glossary). 
Elias Levita, the first writer on the subject, refers 
to Abbreviations as PPSW? MET oUm evum 


Bc e nite rem tant remm etitm etna aw 
Maa tla Moat batch cq duis aa 


|e etme meee on 
Eier d 
bal oh 


uf tan yeu aa NOS RHE 


Am emnt muy 


Mame eae qu Rane i at earn arta ru E m rem e 
H pieds quce Oe ibo ra ctetur eM ts SMCS pr cA VIS UN Ae Th 
Uri E p aptum: h 
Tipe ee ice SN SY 


——————— eee 
pace TP i 
(IA ERA AE U m Pato E COE Tw. 
QAM iS eee a E EN A sy vere Pe e en ek = 
i dt XQ VILE DEC TRIES Seale en Ios C I CURT Cee TR m Ins 
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"PP? q2233 (Donn Mya mm wr) man senna 
nne san pap AVP contractions and fragments, 
the words being in Abbreviations and initials, in 
the manner of suggestions and contractions (as a 
broken word) Joseph Kalman (awoon san, ii.) 
calls them 12! Msp MNR ND, Compare the Arabic 
harf muktiah. Among the cabalists a certain kind of 
abbreviation or combination of letters is called s 
or POMS AMS. The verb 03 is &lready found in 
the Talmud (Ber. 55a) and in the avs Apo (ii. 9 et 
passim). Later writers use for TOS the term 71393 
(S. Donnolo) or 7272 (A, Abulafia). For the verbs 
723 or 272 one finds also X (Nahmanides’ com- 
mentary to aws "b, 2b.) and ^22 (J. S. del Medigo, 
now 2252) and the nouns Y and 27 also occur. 
The terms vorapikóv = notaricum, and ogu£ov origi- 
nally denoted shorthand signs, but among the Jews 
they received the meaning “ Abbreviations.” For 
the doubtful expressions pana or ponmi and wa, 
see Krauss, * Lehnworter,” and J astrow, * Dict." 

Abbreviations really begin with the development 
of the Hebrew alphabet out of ideographic pictures. 
Hence, they must date from the earli- 
est times. The modern letters were 
originally signs or symbols. After the 
symbols had become letters, representing not only 
concepts, but sounds, the names were, nevertheless, 
retained and transferred to the correspondin € sounds. 
The time when that transfer took place is unknown; 
but it may be assumed that even for some time later 
ideograms for well-known words were still used. 
By analogy with those ideograms the use of conven- 
tional signs for frequently recurring words probably 
came into vogue, and this was the beginning of Ab- 
breviations (compare Perles, * Analekten.? p. 10). 
Abbreviations are found in Punic, Assyrian, and 
Minean inscriptions, and also in an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion of the year 526 ».c. (compare Perles, op. e/t.). 
At first but few in number, lack of space, economy 
of writing material, a desire for secrecy, religious 
scruples, and the convenience of the writer multi- 
plied their number to the extent found to-day. 

Thus, on the Maccabean coins are found the Ab- 
breviations x for “first year”: as, x», aw for a me 
a me, tom “second, third, fourth year”: *n for 
emma “the Jews? ; e^ or vw» for xz» “Israel ses 
for mand “of freedom," produced for lack of space 
(Théodore Reinach, “Monnaies Juives,” p. 44). The 
abbreviation ^' for ^33 or 322, common in the Mish- 
nah, is due to the convenience of the writer. The 
abbreviation » or '5 for mm is due to religious 
scruples. The numerous Abbreviations found in the 
Masora are due to lack of space, scarcity of writing 
material, and the convenience of the scribe. Some 
scholars, being unused to writing, signed sigla for 
their names (Git. 867). In times of religious perse- 
cution certain sacred objects were marked with sigla 
(Ma‘as. Sh. iv. 11). 

On the Maccabean coins there is no sien to denote 
abbreviation. This may be due to lack of space. 

However, such a practise is met with 


Origin. 


Graphic much later; compare the Bible frag- 
Represen- ments published by Neubauer (“ Jew. 
tation. Quart. Rev.” vii. 363) and 3d 357 xpbo 


(Lowe, “A Fragment of the Talmud 
Bab. Pesahim,” fol. S«, col. 1,1. 5) The Punic in- 
scription (* Corpus Inscrip. Semit.” i. No. 170) omits 
after the abbreviated word the dot otherwise found 
at the end of every word written out in full. A 
similar mode of marking Abbreviations might have 
existed also among the Jews. In medieval writings 
Abbreviations marked by various signs are found. 
Thus, in the * Talmudical Fragments,” published by 


Schechter and Singer (Cambridge, 1896), one and 
three dots are found: 4353 = son 373 vpn (p. 28, 1. 
17%), WW = sy (p. 27, Hl. 2; ; > “MN SS wendy Soo 
sax nDyv opabs myv (p. 28, 1 17), obyp 38h SRS 
4883 A.M. (p. 26, 1. 24), In the Talmudical frag- 
ment published by Lowe (Cambridge, 1879) are seen 
the single dot, the double dot, and the single line 
slanting in two directions, while the double slant- 
ing line is used for a full stop: 


ee © e 


circle: sag, mR = Ros, ow (p. 102). In the Arabic 
period is found the Arabie sign ~ (Steinschneider, 
“Gab es Eine Hebriüische Kurzschrift? ? p.60) With 
the abbreviated name of God sometimes there occurs 
a broken line z or 3 (Perles, “ Analekten,” p. 26, note 
1; Greenburg, “The Haeeadah According to the 
Rite of Yemen,” p. 1; Kohut, *Aboo Manzür al- 
Dhamitri,” p. 15). In addition to the sign above 
the abbreviated word, the last remaining letter is at 
times not written out in full; for example, 8998 
= saps (Lowe, “A Fragment of the Talmud," fol. 
le, col. 1, L 21), à4 — 84 (fol. 75, col. 1,1 1) In 
modern times two signs only are used—the single 
and the double slanting lines. The single line is 
used at the end of an abbreviated sin gle word; for 
example, "7 —^22 or '227= 7321, The double line 
is used between the letters of an abbreviation of two 
or more words; for example, “P= pm 5p or n'apa 
= SIT qu Un 

Words are abbreviated in various ways. Distine- 
tion must be made chiefly between the abbreviation 

of a single word and that of more than 

Methods. one. Single words may be abbreviated 

l in the following ways: 

(1) mP o2; When a single word consists of 
only two letters itis very rarely abbreviated: for ex- 
ample, '*N—^N, 2. 12, When it consists of more 
than two letters, one or more of the final letters 
are dropped: for example, or "2n = Vea). Pa = 
VRZ; "2 or MINDS NDUDD. 'B = DEYD or Py. on = 
P329? or DPR, Words beginning with a preposition 
or conjunction or verbs in the imperfect can not be 
abbreviated to one letter: for example, '55 = 3192), 
Tos - NIT, ub Lewis. 7m no psam. (mo bg, 
Compound names are treated sometimes as two 
words, and so abbreviated: for example, 2"3 = 
SNIT). I" = AVAOTWYOYD. Be = NOT 

(2) MPI MIA: The middle of a word is omitted, 
both ends remaining: forexample, 8 = 77s (* Am, 
Jour. Semit. Lang." xv. 162); DS z mhby (in the 
same place) ; 75 = WN (* Jew. Quart. Rev." xi. 646); 
NN = N?N (in the same place). This mode of abbre- 
viation is very rare. 

(8) MAD SEN: A middle letter stands for the 
whole word. Of this kind only one example is 
known, namely, '7=™ (compare Perles, op. cit. 
p. 16). 

(4) M0; The beginning of the word is 
omitted; for example, 5° = os (* Am. Jour. Semit. 
Lang." xv. 162),'] = 138 or 13 before family names; 
especially common in the Arabie period, but affected 
also by some modern writers. 

(5) The name of God is now usually written ^^; 
butinantiquity it was written ina great many ways, 
too many to record here (see TETRAGRAMMATON), 
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When there are two or more words, the following 
modes of abbreviation prevail: 

(6) man "Zw?: (a) The initial letter of every word, 
whether it be a radical or a formative clement or an 
inseparable particle, is retained—the rest is omitted ; 
for example, N'N = WPS 08, mam ejm, n'y = Woy 


avy. Yp = m On. Itis to be noticed, however, 
that, if the first word of the combination begins with 
an inseparable particle, such particle is not counted ; 
for example, D'IS = PPA Vas. DIRA = PO PRT, 522] 
= 2 cya DION = Siew? Ivar, An exception to 
this rule is the article in combination beginning with 
3 205; for example, 1"? = Tp 332 23] ; N'asenyt = 
tnjs à3 DW oF 22 200, and n^n qan ova, but 
more usually written n^n. 

(b) Two letters are retained of one or several 
words; for example, 3748 = nipa now ; D'NN = DN 
D'ON VAIN = DUNMD DTN; DIN = Saya n5y33 DY; 
yey = ota ÈY sya, 

(c) When the first or last word of the combination 


is short, it is sometimes retained in the abbreviation 
entire; for example, V5JN = 2 S ns; nov = m) NY; 
phys = yl NW. Voge z= syn "358 . 

(d) When an abbreviation is formed of a larger 
complex of words the resulting lengthy abbrevia- 
tion is rarcly written in one group (for example, 
O'3ynveno = mo pz yoy UD e pegs), but is 
frequently broken up into two or more groups; for 
example, N'NN Nw = DIN PRL PN PIPIN PY; TINNI NINN 
= nj) mex WN AMIN WON WW; MII b5"D N'N = 
imn bya 952 we Up vow PX, This splitting up into 
groups is at times guided by no principle (for ex- 
ample, ^ne" TIN = nonpn ABI py mà 38 PNN), but 
more frequently the tendency is apparent to form 
such groups as would make sense when read as 
entire words, or would represent a series of num- 
bers, or would give a certain assonance; for in- 

2 

stance, b'm "Na = IPI avem nz73 gives the words 
o2) ona, »"3 Y»3 2 e PA 93 PA gives the words 32 ?23; 
sa) app = obs nTa nl? Gm) ANY. MX ma 
gives the words Nm ANT. "8 Dra »'$ Dy = PAD TE 
YAND WI) 03232 y Wie m yields an assonance when 
pronounced 23) 2? 37} 2 (compare Pronunciation, 
below): 5 33 NU = Deva) D92 Dea 07 DANN Oz 
gives the serial numbers 21, 22, 23. 

(e) In longer groups, particles and sometimes one 
or more whole words may be left unrepresented; for 
example, YM = Ng? Dapp] wan; yon = YNY 
np byn mag ansa cru q'3 = ET c 
myin] WN ABW "3 poy aag 25 eus; prem = 
nbdp [oven] we "vp mim. sto ata comun mmn 


pos pni. nem = [onana] Mad cans NOD; PIPN Ns 
= 1393) Pmsp ayp oyy [EPS nra ag cate] pe ma 
(Lowe, “A Fragment of the Talmud,” fol. 1a, col. 1, 
1, 21). 

(f) A species of Abbreviations consists in the use 
of the letters with numerical value. Such use goes 
back to antiquity, and was already known to the au- 
thors of the Biblical books (compare Holzinger to 
Gen. xiv. 14, and Bertholet to Ezek. iv. 5, in Marti's 
“Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament ”). 
On this use is also based the hermeneutic rule of 
GEMATRTIA. These letters with numerical value may 
be written by themselves, as. YS —310: 1^0» = 613; 
or together; with the Abbreviations of words, as. 
Div Mya wy; Osa = pes awasi; wea = DE Day 
y3)N, Itis further to be noticed that in modern times 


Abbreviations 


the use of n^, for 15, 16 is avoided (such groups 
being part of the divine name) and v5 ty substi- 
tuted in their stead. In some cases the numeral n^ 
is written “7 and pronounced ‘1 with allusion to the 
meaning “alive,” “living,” which the word has in 
Hebrew. 

(g) 32 ^89»: Sometimes the final letters of sev- 
eral words are combined into a group. "This, where 
the initials make no sense, is done for mnemotechnic 
purposes; for example, 9°48 = àwa[o]s2? [sure] 
byarna siey], 

(hk) pa: When quoting Scriptural passages, on 
account of religious scruples, only the first word is 
written out in full, the rest being given in Abbre- 
viations. This mode is especially common among 
Karaitic authors (compare “Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 
963). Í 

(i) "^3: The mystic combination of letters, to 
which dynamic powers were attributed, dates from 
the early Gnosis, and was very common in the 
Middle Ages. This kind of abbreviation does not 
properly belong to our subject. On the origin of 
such 25993, compare Gritz, * Gnosticismus im Juden- 
thum,” p. 106, and azn c5, viii. 90; see also the ar- 
ticles CABALA and NOTARIKON. 

(1) Owing to the fact that Abbreviations were fre- 
quenily formed into groups which, when read as a 

word, gaye a meaning and were used 

Pronuncia- asa help to the memory in oral study, 

tion. all kinds of Abbreviations, even such 

as have no meaning when taken as 

words, came in later times to be pronounced with 

supplied vowels; for example, prose, (B. B. 46b), 

Day (qox nw m^, vii, 90), EY (i5. 08). This is espe- 

cially common with names of authors and books; for 

example, N’EDID, APY, orap, aapa, wm, VU 

Equally frequent is such pronunciation of numbers, 

especially of more than two places; for example, 
yeaa, noy, nv. 

(2) Such pronounced Abbreviations are accepted 
in modern literature as real words, and even form de- 
rivatives. They are used both in prose and in poetry, 
and the abbreviation signs are not always written 
— a source of perplexity to the uninitiated. Compare 
prg^z^ “the heresy of Shabbethai Zebi,” from 3^7, 
the initials of that name (Gottlober, “Toiedot ha- 
Kabbalah.” p. 11); "m2? "v, “a poem the nu- 
merical value of whose letters in every line is equiv- 
alent to the date of the year in which it was com- 
posed ” (222125, p. 90, note): 


D ee n2* g Faka spon wa re 
618 = E DOWN no oz oy 
618 = oven ono OD Tae APN 
618 — | AMBIN PUA DYD MN PED 
618 = 2g bap Xu Tap vay wpe? c2] 0? 


(Gottlober, “ Toledot ha-Isabbalah,” p. 31). This 


poem yields the P^5^ = T5 e ST, “the date of the 
year with the omission of the thousands.” Hence, 
618 — 5618 a.M. = 1858 r.c. (see also “Luah Ahi- 
asaf.” ii. 91; Dolitzky, “Shire Menahem,” p. 105). 
Abbreviations may be divided into general and 
special. To the latter class belong discretionary Ab- 
breviations formed for special cases or 
Uses. by certain authors; while the general 
Abbreviations. through their connec- 
tion with the history of culture and of literature, 
have become monuments of ideas and of sentiments, 
and have come to possess historic significance (com- 
pare Zunz, “Z. Q.” p. 450). The oldest regular 
uses of Abbreviations as found in the Talmud are: 


dup de Ese n 
dp T te geet 
ut 


AA etes 


Mie adis v 


ida ide 


p—P 
ltt mi L 


qme ea deat etm PONELE APTA edat E E 


—À 


Lx ARE ALLE 


p 


po 


Mates AH nena rig me 


e moto ete 


Avo E CRAT, EIAN AY atte PLI EET D DTE CIAR TR 


nmm 


new mA m r nas mm Da AN 
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a a AENEA 


(1) The abbreviation of the name of God (sce 
8 (5), above). i 

(2) As mnemonic signs, fora help to the memory in 
oral study. This latter kind of abbreviation was es- 
pecially called 12°? (see Terminology, above). Instead 
of these ond representing words, they sometimes 
represent numbers (Mishnah, Men. xi. 4; see also 
R. Judah in Pesah Haggadah and Sifre, xan `s, 801). 
For the mnemonic signs of the Talmud, compare D. 
Pardo, *La-Menazeah le-David," Salonica, 1765 or 
1795; Pinner's introduction to his German translation 
of Berakot, p. 22; J. Brüll, * Doresh le-Zion " (Mne- 
motechnik of the Talmud), Vienna, 1964; F. Lebrecht 
in * Hebr. Bibl.” vii.99-102; also Rapoport in “ Kerem 
Hemed,” vi. 252. 

Especially numerous is this kind of Abbreviations 
in the Masoras and in grammatical literature. On 
the mnemonic signs in the Masoras, compare Frens- 
dorff's glossary in his “Die Masora Magna”; on 
some of the mnemonic signs in grammar compare 
D. Rosin in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” vi. 475-501. A 
complete list, both of Masoretical and grammatical 
mnemonic signs, will be found in the appendix to the 
writer's “ Dictionary of Philological Terminology in 
Hebrew and Aramaic,” now in preparation. Mne- 
monic signs are also commonly used in calendars. 

(3) In vituperative language Abbreviations are 
used for the purpose of euphemy (compare Meg. 
200; w^3— wont Np or sove “the lewd woman”). 

In later literature we find the frequent and habit- 
ual use of Abbreviations in the following cases: 

(4) In thestanding formulas for blessin g, wishing, 
praying, and imprecation, and in standing phrases 
concluding a composition, which formulas frequently 
consist of Biblical verses or phrases. This kind of 
sigla, having developed different characteristics ac- 
cording to various times and countries, since it was 
employed in epigraphs, documents, on tombstones, 
etc., has become an important part of Hebrew pale- 
ography. On this see Zunz, l.c.; Steinschneider in 
the “Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft,” i, 
48, 11. 59, v. 86; and the same, “ Zur Literatur der Ho- 
brüischen Paliiographie” in * Centralblatt für Biblio- 
thekswissenschaft," 1887, pp. 158 et seq. 


(5) In the quotation of names and titles of authors | 


and especially in the books or treatises and chapters 
of the Talmud titles. 'The titles of Hebrew books 
are, in a sense, proper names, usually consisting of a 
Biblical phrase of two words, whose initial letters 
are used in quoting them, even without mention of 
the author (see TITLES). 

The names of authors consist mainly of their first 
names with the addition of 12 “son of," followed by 
the name of their father. In the Middle Ages it be- 
came the custom to add to the name of every author 
the title '22, abbreviated to "^, and from this have 
arisen. Abbreviations of the names of famous and 
popular authors; as "323 Moses Maimonides, "s^ 
Solomon ben Isaac, ete. In some cases real family 
names have grown out of such or similar Abbrevia- 
tions, especially in more modern times when the Jews 
were required by the various states to adopt them. 
Thus, the name “Brill” or “Brüll” is 5^3 Ben 
Rabbi Judah Loeb ha-Levi; * Katz " is t"2=-P33 125; 
“Sack” is p" = UIP yw; “Segal” is ^":5—mY no, 

In Germany and in France it was customary in 
the Middle Ages to abbreviate names so as to form 
a word denoting some personal quality; as, w’s4 
“head” for WS 32. Lack of knowledge in such 
matters has produced some very ridiculous mis- 
understandings. A list of such names is given by 
Steinschneider in the introduction to his “ Catalogus 
Librorum Hebreeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana” and 


in his “ Hebrüische Bibliographie," xvi, 6, xxi. 103, 
On the titles of Hebrew books compare Schechtor, 
“Studies in Judaism,” pp. 328-342. 

(6) In the technical expressions of various disci- 
plines Abbreviations are frequently used according 
to the needs of the particular subject. They are, 
however, invariably made on one or other of the 
principles indicated above. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The older literature on Abbreviations will be 
found enumerated in Wolf, Bihl. Hebr. ii. 574-590, iv. 250- 
207; H. J. Kocher, Nova Bibl. Hebr. ii. 186 et seg., Jena, 
1782; Zunz, Z. G. p. 448; Steinschneider, Gab es Eine Hebr. 
Kurzschrift? p. 8 (this is a reprint from Archiv für Steno- 
graphic, 1887, Nos. 466 and 467); P. Perreau, 1700 Abbrevia- 
turee Sigle Lbraiche, Chaldaiche, Rabbiniche, Talmud iche 
-.. Autografia Edizione di 60 Esemplari, Parma, 1882, 
augmented under the title Oceano delle Abbreviature € 
Sigle Ebraiche, 1883, Autogr. 2a Edizione di 60 Esemplari 
Notevolmente Accresciuta; and an appendix to this, Appen- 
dice all" Oceano delle Abbreviature, 1884, Autogr. Ed. di 
60 Esemplari (an exhaustive review of the last two works was 
published by D. Kaufmann in the Göttinger Gelehrte Anzet- 
gen, 1884, pp. 749-755); Joseph Ezekiel, 7D? MDI A Handbook 
of Hebrew Abbreviations with their Explanations in He- 
brew and English. etc., Bombay, 1887; Philip Lederer, He- 
brüische und Chalddisehe Abbreviaturen ... ins Deutsche 
Ubersetzt und Evlüutert, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1894; G. H. 
Handler, D'un DW Lexikon der Abbreviaturen. An- 
hang zum .Aramüisch-Neuhebrüischen Wörterbuch von 
Gustaf H. Dalman, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1897 (of which 
the author is now preparing a revised, separate edition); A. 
Bernstein, Sefer Roshe Tebot, London, 1896. C 


In Biblical Manuscripts: The fragments 
of two Bible manuscripts of Egyptian origin, which 
were discovered by Neubauer and deciphered by 
Friedlünder, show a manner of writing in an abbre- 
viated form hitherto unknown; another example 
was exhibited at the Oriental Congress at Rome, 
October, 1899, by Dr. C. D. Ginsburg. Only the 
first word of each verse is written out in full; of 
the remaining words only one letter (not necessarily 
the initial letter)is given, This method of abbrevi- 
ation seems to be what the Talmud designates by the 
term PP (Yoma, 38e; Git. 604; according to the 
interpretation of Rashi). Abbreviations of the ordi- 
nary character are rarely found in Bible manuscripts. 
There are none, of course, in the Scrolls. In view 
of the Abbreviations to be found on Jewish coins (^ 
for omma, etc.), the question arises whether words 
were abbreviated in pre-Masoretic Bible manuscripts. 
As positive information is obviously wanting, ro- 
course must be had to conjecture, on the basis of vari- 
ants gleaned from the ancient versions (particularly 
from the Septuagint) or of evident errors in the Mas- 
oretic text, which are satisfactorily explained if it is 
assumed that Abbreviations were customary in the 
manuscripts antedating the Septuagint. Thus, when 
the Septuagint has in Jonah, i. 9, in the place of ‘729 
“ the servant of the Lord ” (that is, 737? 722), it may be 
assumed that the * was taken by the translator as an 
abbreviation of the divine name. In Isa. xlii. 9 sz» 
may originally have been an abbreviated 38%. In 
his brilliant dissertation (* Analekten zur Textkritik 
des Alten Testaments"; see chap. i. Munich, 1895) 
F. Perles makes an extensive use of the assumed pre- 
Masoretic habit of abbreviating words. He even in- 
terprets the accentual signs P22 and 7122 (see ACCENTS 
IN HEBREW) in I Sam. ix. 12 (where he reads with 
Lagarde ^? 0335", in the place of our ^2? 3355, 
and in Ps. Ixxxix. 51 (where 7972 should replace the 


meaningless p: ) as remnants of the signs of abbrevia- 
tion customary in rabbinical writings. While some 
of the emendations proposed by Perles and his prede- 
cessors are ingenious and plausible, the thesis that 
words were abbreviated in pre-Masoretic Bible man- 
uscripts may perhaps still be said to be unproved. 
The omission of parts of words may not be due to à 
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fxed habit of abbreviating, but may have been re- 
sorted to only sporadically; for example, at the end 
of a line; and, in some cases, lacune, which were not 
treated as such by copyists, should perhaps appear. 
It is certainly hazardous to ascribe so early a date 
to the rabbinic signs of abbreviation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Quart, Rev. iii. 363, 564-566. 


M. L. M. 


ABD=(“ Servant ”): An Arabic word that forms 
the first part of many compound proper names of 
Jews of Arabic-speaking countries. The name fol- 
lowing it is invariably that of a deity, and is either 
(1) the proper name of a god, as in early times, or 
(2) an adjective expressing some attribute of God 
which ig thus used asasynonym of the Deity. The 
former usage was current among the early Semites, 
as is shown by the existence of such names among 
the preislamitic Arabs as Abd - Uzza or Abd-Shams 
(*-of the Sun-god”); among the Phenicians, as Abd- 
Eshmun; among the Arameans, as Abd-Hadad, and 
even among the Hebrews, in the form Abdel. (Oba- 
diah). With the growth of monotheism among the 
Jews and later among the Mohammedans, it became 
customary to substitute for the name of the idol that 
of God or an adjective signifying one of His attrib- 
utes, as Abd-ul-Aziz (“Slave of the Mighty ”). This 
difference in formation enables the student of history 
and literature to distinguish the dates of persons bear- 
ing the names. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan, Les Noms Th éophores A. poco pés dans 
les Anciennes Langues Sémitiques, in Rev. Et. Juives, 1882, 
pp. 165-167; Wellhausen. Reste des Arabischen Heiden- 
thums, 1897, pp. 1-4; Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift, 1882, 
pp. 325-830; idem, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 338, 338. 


ABDA (“Servant of the Lord"); 1. The father 
of Adoniram, the superintendent of the tax levied 
by SoLomon (I Kings, iv. 6). 2. A Levite residing 
in Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 17), called OBADIAM in the 
corresponding list of I Chron. ix. 16. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Renan, in Rev. Et. Juives, 1882, G A 


ABD-AL-DAIM: Son of Abd-al-Aziz, son of 
Muhasan ha-Israeli, physician and descendant of a 
line of Jewish physicians. Abd-al-Daim flourished 
about 1300, and on August 30, 1816, he completed an 
Arabic work entitled “The Two Sciences," in two 
parts, one on physics, the other on metaphysics. Itis 
arranged as a series of questions and answers. The 
manuscript of the work is in the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Nos. 814, 
815: Steinschneider, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 337. E 
`. 


ABD-AL-MALIK: Ommiad calif who ruled 
at Damascus 685 to 705, and who, unlike his pred- 
ecessors, was not very religious, but showed a cer- 
tain tolerance toward the Jews, who hitherto had 
been roughly handled. Abd-al-Malik, indeed, em- 
ployed as minister a Jew named Someir. 

On the accession of the Ommiad dynasty, in 661. a 
marked change took place in the policy of the califs, 
religious interests being superseded by a policy cal- 
culated to perpetuate the dynasty. In Abd-al -Malik's 
time Damascus displaced Medina as the seat of the 
califate, and this event was regarded as evidence 
that the spread of the Moslem faith was no longer 
to be the sole care of the princes of the ruling house. 
Close upon this and other innovations followed the 
splitting up of Islam into various sects, which broad- 
ened the religious horizon and brought to the Jews 
in Mohammedan countries a period of comparative 
peace. H. Hr. 
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ABDALLAH: Asa Jewish name the Arabic 
equivalent of the Hebrew Obadiah and similar names. 
Its first appearance among the Jews was not due 
to religious motives. The name Abdallah was com- 
mon in Arabic before the rise of Islam, and if it be 
found—though not very frequently—among Jews, 
it has been, like many other pure Arabic names, only 
adopted by them. ‘The first Jew of this name is 
not Abdallah ibn Salam, as Steinschneider assumes 
(* Jew. Quart, Rev.” xi. 885), for he was called Abd- 
allah only on being converted to Islam. On the 
other hand, we find Abdallah ben Dheif, of the Banu 
Kainuka’a, and Abdallah ibn Saura, the rabbi of the 
Banu Tha‘laba ibn Fityaun. For the other and very 
rare instances see Steinschneider's article referred to 
above. H. Hm. 


ABDALLAH IBN SABA: A Jew of Yemen, 
Arabia, of the seventh century, who settled in Me- 
dina and embraced Islam. Having adversely criti- 
cized Calif Othman's administration, he was banished 
from thetown. Thence he went to Egypt, where he 
founded an antiothmanian sect, to promote the in- 
terests of Ali. Onaccount of his learning he obtained 
great influence there, and formulated the doctrine 
that, justas every prophet had an assistant who after- 
ward succeeded him, Mohammed’s vizier was Ali, 
who had therefore been kept out of the califate by 
deceit, Othman had no legal claim whatever to the 
califate; and the general dissatisfaction with his gov- 
ernment greatly contributed to the spread of Abdal- 
lah’s teachings. Tradition relates that when Ali had 
assumed power, Abdallah ascribed divine honors to 
him by addressing him with the words, “Thou art 
Thou!” Thereupon Ali banished him to Madain. 
After Ali’s assassination Abdallah is said to have 
taught that Ali was not dead but alive, and had never 
been killed; that a part of the Deity was hidden in 
him: and that after a certain time he would return 
to fill the earth with justice. Till then the divine 
character of Ali was to remain hidden in the imams, 
who temporarily filled his place. It is easy to see 
that the whole idea rests on that of the Messiah in 
combination with the legend of Elijah the prophet. 
The attribution of divine honors to Ali was prob- 
ably but a later development, and was fostered by 
the circumstance that in the Koran Allah is often 
styled ^ Al-Ali” (The Most High). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Shatrastani al-Milal, pp. 132 et seq. (in Haar- 
briicken’s translation, i. 200-201) ; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, 

i. 173-174, 209, 259. 

H. HIR. 


ABDALLAH IBN SALAM: Jewish convert 
to Islam in the time of Mohammed; died 663. Ac- 
cording to the Moslems, he was one of the most 
important Jewish personages in the history of Mo- 
hammed’s career at Medina, owing to the fact that 
he was converted to Islam. His reputation among 
believers is so great that the standard works on 
Moslem tradition have special chapters devoted to 
the “High Qualities of Abdallah ibn Salam.” In- 
deed, he is the prototype of Jewish converts to 
Islam, of whom there existed a small number during 
Mohammed's lifetime. He belonged to the tribe of 
the Banu Kainuka‘a. His name was Al-Husain, and 
he claimed to be a descendant of Joseph. After his 
conversion he assumed the name of Abdallah ibn 
Salam. There are several more or less fanciful sto- 
ries about his conversion, all of which are unreliable, 
because they describe him as a Moslem soon after 
Mohammed entered Medina, whereas he was not con- 
verted till eight years later, or two years before Mo- 
hammed's death. 
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The share which even modern scholars believe 
Abdallah to have had in the production of the Mce- 
dinian part of the Koran is, therefore, illusory, be- 
cause at this period the work was, in the main; com- 
pleted. Abdallah was, however, able to provide 
Mohammed during this period with information from 
Jewish sourees, which subsequently reappeared 
in the form of sayings attributed to Mohammed. 
Therefore he may be regarded as one of the fathers 
of the Hadith, and especially of several important 
legends which tend to glorify Mohammed’s youth, 

To Abdallah is ascribed a small pseudonymous 
catechism (printed in Cairo) styled “ Queries by Abd- 
allah ibn Salam,” containing questions he is said 
to have addressed to Mohammed. Abdallah left two 
sons, Mohammed and Yusuf. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sprenger, Leben d. Mohammad, i. 46, 51; 
Hirschfeld, Beiträge zur Erklärung d. Korán, p. 52; Stein- 
schneider, Polemisehe und Apologetisehe Lit. p. 112; Wolf, 
Muhammedanische Eschatologie, p. 69; El-Nawawi, Zhe 
Diogr. Dict. of Illustrious Men, ed. Wüstenfeld, p. 347. 

I. Him. 

ABDALLAH IBN SAURA: One of those 
whom Moslem traditionists number amon g Moham- 
med's opponents in Medina. He was the rabbi of 
the Banu Tha'laba ibn Fityaun, and, according to 
several traditions, one of the most learned of Me- 
dinian rabbis. "Whenever Mohammed entered into 
theological discussions, Abdallah ibn Saura was put 
forward by his coreligionists, and is said to have 

caused the revelation of sura ii. 129 by summonin g 

Mohammed to embrace Judaism. Abdallah's re- 

fusal to adopt Islam is alleged to have led to the 

revelation of sura iv. 50. On one occasion Moham- 
med inquired of him whether there was not a law 
in the Torah with respect to adultery. Thereupon 

Abdallah acknowledged Mohammed to bea prophet, 

but afterward withdrew his confession, Later tradi- 

tions give several other details, which are, however, 
unreliable, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Leben Auhammed's naeh Ahammed 
ihn Ishak, ed. Wüstenfeld, pp. 951, 380, 890: Hirschfeld, 
Beiträge zur Erklärung des Koran, p. 58. 

JI. Him. 


ABDALLAH IBN UBAIY: A chief of the 
Arab tribe Banu al-Khazraj at Medina and a power- 
ful opponent of Mohammed, who had undermined 
Abdallah's influence in that city, Ile was the head 
of the party that Mohammed called “ Hanifa.” Be- 
ing an ally of the Banu Kainuka‘a and jealous of 
Mohammed's growing power, he succeeded. in pre- 
venting their slaughter after they had surrendered. 
Ie also encouraged the Banu al-Nadhir to rosist 
Mohammed, but failed to come to their aid when 
they were attacked. When Mohammed mobilized 
the Moslem forces for the expedition against Syria 
in 630, Abdallah, with his Jewish allies who had ro- 
mained in Medina, formed a separate camp. which, 
however, did not join the main army. His disap- 
pearance was a death-blow to the party which still 
showed opposition to Mohammed, and also caused 
the final expulsion of the Jews who had been allowed 
to stay in Medina. ` 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina, p. 439; 


Sprenger, Leben d. Mohammad, iii. 372. 
H IOR, 

ABDAN or ABIDAN (contraction of ABBA 
YUDAN): A Palestinian scholar of the first amoraic 
generation, who lived about the beginning of the 
third century. As a disciple and clerk (amora) of 
Rabbi (Judah I.) hé seems at times to have been too 
officious in his bearing toward the members of the 
rabbinical college. Thus, when R. Ishmael ben Yose, 
who was very corpulent, seemed to be forcing his 
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way into the college in a manner contrary to the 
college rules, Abdan exclaimed, * Who is he that 
strides over the heads of the holy people?" When 
the innocent man replied, “It is I, Ishmael ben Yose, 
who am come to learn the Law from Rabbi,” Abdan 
retorted, “ Art thou worthy to learn from Rabbi ?" 
Piqued by this insolence, Ishmael asked, “Wag 
Moses worthy to learn from the Almighty?” There- 
upon Abdan inquired, “And art thou Moses?” To 
Which Ishmael made the reply, “ And is thy master 
the Almighty?” 

On that very occasion, however, after Rabbi had 
entered the college hall, an opportunity presented it- 
self for Ishmael to prove himself an expert in ha- 
lakic knowledge, while Abdan, who, coming back 
from an errand, attempted to force his way through 
the assembled crowd, was ordered by Rabbi to re- 
main at the door. Legend adds that Abdan was 
severely punished for his arrogance. He himself 
Was Visited with an attack of eczema, and two of 
his sons were drowned, His memory, however, was 
revered as that of a good man, for R. Nahman b. 
Isaac, in referring to this legend, thanked God for 
abasing Abdan in this world and not reserving his 
punishment for the world to come. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yeb.105b; Yer. Ber. iv. 7, v. 8d; Bah. ibid. 

2Zib; Niddah, 66a; Gen. R. x.8. 

S. M. 


ABDEEL or ABRIEL (“Servant of God 26 
Father of Shelemiah, who was one of the men or- 
dered by King Jehoiakim to capture Jeremiah and 
his scribe Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 26). "The Septuagint 
omits the name. G. D. L. 


ABDI: 1. Son of Malluch, a Levite descended 
from Merari (I Chron. vi. 44). 2. Father of Kish, 
a Levite, also of the family of Merari, but living 
in the time of Hezekiah (II Chron. xxix. 12). 8. 
One of the sons of Bene Elam who had “taken 
Strange wives” (Ezra, x. 26; I Esd. ix. 27). 

G. B. L. 


ABDI HEBA: A king of Jerusalem about 1400 
B.C., whose name (read by some, Ebed Tob) is rc- 
corded in the El-Amarna Tablets, From the letters 
sent by Abdi Heba to the Pharaoh of Egypt it ap- 
pears that the former owed his kingship not to royal 
parentage, but to the direct favor and appointment 
of Pharaoh. Abdi Heba had the misfortune to be kin g 
when the whole country was in fear of conquest 
by the Habiri (Letter 179), and he asks repeatedly 
for an army (Letters 179-188) or, at least, an officer 
to command (Letter 182). As the result of a con- 
spiracy false charges are made against Abdi Heba, 
who defends himself (Letter 179). The outcome is 
not known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See the text in Abel and Winekler’s Thontafel- 
fund von Tell el-Amarna, translated by Winckler in Schra- 
ders A. D. v. 303 ct seq. (Eng. trans. of this vol., London, 
1896); W. M. Flinders Petrie, Syria and Egypt, pp. 129 et 
seq., New York, 1898; Zimmern, Die Keettinsehrifthriefe aus 
Jerusalem in Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, vi. 245-263 ; Morris 
Jastrow, The Letters of Abdi Heba, ix. 24-40. 


G. B. L. 
ABDIAS ; Obadiah, the prophet (IV Esd. i. 39). 
+. B. L. 


ABDIEL (“Servant of God”): Son of GUNI, of 
the tribe of Gad (I Chron. v. 15). G. B. L. 


ABDIMA (called also Abdimi, Abudma, 
Abudmi, all equivalent to Ebdimus = Eudemus 
—compare Jastrow, “Dict.” p. 3; and in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud frequently contracted to Dimi): 
Name of several Palestinian amoraim, known also 
in Babylonia. One of them is mentioned in the 


Abdallah ibn Saura 
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Palestinian Talmud simply as R. Abdimi or R. 
Abudmi, without any cognomen. He flourished in 
the fourth century, contemporaneously with R. Jose 
IL, who survived him, and with R. Eliezer IL. See 
Yer, Er. x. 26a; Yer. B. B. ix. 16d; doubtful, Yer. 
Kot. xi. 840. 

The Palestinian Talmud and the midrashic litera- 
ture mention several more amoraim by the name of 
Abdima or one of its variants, some of whom will 
be found under DIMI. S. M. 


Abdima (Dimi) of Haifa: A Palestinian amora 
of the third generation (third and fourth centu- 
ries). He was a recognized authority in halakic 
matters, prominent contemporaries as well as suc- 
cessors citing his views in support of their own; 
nor was he less distinguished in the field of the Hag- 
eadah. According to him, this rule of etiquette 
should be observed: When a scholar (hakam) 
passes to take his seat at college, one should rise in 
his honor within a distance of four cubits, and re- 
main standing till he has passed to a like distance. 
In honor of a vice-president of the Sanhedrin («6 
bet din), one should rise as soon as one perceives 
him coming, and remain standing until he has 
passed to a distance of four cubits; but when the 
president of the Sanhedrin (nas?) passes, one should 
rise as soon as one observes him approaching, and 
remain standing long enough for him to reach his 
place and be seated ; for thus the Bible (Ex. xxxiii. 8) 
says, “All the people stood up . . . and looked 
after Moses, until he was gone into the tent” (Kid. 
337). Commenting on Eccl. xii. 7, “ And the spirit 
shall return to God who gave it," the famous hag- 
gadist, R. Samuel b. Nahman, remarks that R. Ab- 
dima of Haifa thus illustrates this passage: “A 
priest who belonged to the order known as Haberim 
(see Hager], the members of which were very 
strict in all observances of Levitical cleanliness, en- 
trusted a sacred loaf of terumah to one less strict 
(Am ha-Arez), saying, ‘Behold, I am clean, and my 
house is clean, and my utensils are clean, and this 
loaf is clean; if thou wilt return it to me in the con- 
dition in which I hand it to thee, well and good; 
if not, I shall burn it in thy presence.’ ‘Thus says 
the Holy One—blessed be He!—to man, ‘Behold, 
Iam pure, and My mansion is pure, and My min- 
isters are pure, and the soul which I give into thy 
keeping is pure: if thou wilt return it to Me as I 
vive it to thee, it shall be well; otherwise, I shall 
burn it in thy presence’” (Eccl. R. ad loc.). One 
of Abdima’s aphorisms is: “ With the destruction 
of the First Temple the gift of prophecy was taken 
from the prophets and bestowed upon the learned ” 
(B. B. 12a). Another: “Before man eats and drinks 
he has two hearts; after he cats and drinks he has 
but one” (B.B. 120; Yall., Job, § 906). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ver. Meg. iii. 74b ; Bab. Meg. 29; Yer. M. 

K. iii. Pe: Ver. Niddah, ii. 50a; Lam. Fi. to i. 1; Midr. Teh. 

to Ps. xxxi. 6, and Ixviii. 10; Yale. Teh. 717; Bacher, Ag. 

Pal. Amor, iii. 536-538. 

S. M. 


Abdima (Dimi) bar Hamar (sometimes with 
the addition b. Hasa): A Palestinian who immi- 
grated into Babylonia; senior contemporary of Raba 
and Joseph, of the fourth century. His name is 
connected with but a small number of Halakot, and 
only few of his Haggadot are preserved. Comment- 
ing on the words of Moses (Deut. xxx, 11-13), " This 
commandment is not in the heaven. . . Neither is 
it beyond the sea," he observes: ^ And were it even 
so: were the Law in heaven, it would be man's 
duty to ascend to obtain it; were it beyond the seas, 
he would be obliged to cross them in quest of it " 


(‘Er. 55a). Inusing Bibiical texts for homiletic pur- 
poses he follows the usual method of straining the 
text, or playing upon similarities of expression or 
even of sound; for example, the Biblical statement 
(Ex. xix. 17), * They stood at the base (betahivt) of 
the mount," he construes as implying that "the 
Holy One—blessed be He!—had bent the mountain 
over the Israelites, saying to them, *If you accept 
ihe Law it wil be well; otherwise here will be 
your grave’” (Shab. 884; ‘Ab. Zarah, 20). Else- 
where he is reported as interpreting the term " Ta- 
anath? in the passage (Josh. xvi. 6), “ And the bor- 
der went about eastward unto Taanath-shiloh,” as 
if it were related to taanzyuh (sorrow) or to anah 
(to sigh); and, therefore, he understands by Ta- 
anath-shiloh the spot at the sight of which man is 
reminded of the sacrificial rites once practised in 
Shiloh, and sighs at their discontinuance (Zeb. 1184 
et seq. ; compare * Dikduke Soferim,” /.c., and Yalk., 
Deut. § 881). In Yer. Meg. i. 72d a different inter- 
pretation of the same text, but also taking Taanath 
in the sense of sorrow, is reported in the name of R. 
Abdima of Sepphoris. S. M. 


Abdima b. Hamdure or Hamdude: An amora 
of the third century. He is probably identical with 
(Mar) Bar Hamdure, the disciple of Samuel (Shab. 
1070; compare “ Dikduke Soferim,” ad loc. 125a; 
Yoma, 873; Suk. 20a; Men. 38d). S. M. 


Abdima Nahota: A Palestinian amora of the 
fourth century; contemporary of the Dabylonian 
amoraim Rab Hisda and Rab Joseph. He was senior 
to R. Assi IL, who delivered halakic decisions in his 
name. Like Abin IIL, he was wont to travel and to 
disseminate traditions among the academies of his 
native country and of Babylonia; hence his surname 
Nahota, which means one who is wont to go down 
to Babylonia. See DMI. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yer. Shab. viii. 11b; Yer. ‘Er. i. 19b; Yer. 

Kid. i. 000; Yer. B. B. iii. 13d. l 

S. M. 


Abdima (Abdimi) of Sepphoris: A Palestin- 
ian amora of the fifth century; disciple of R. Mana 
TII. and of R. Huna II. He was a distinguished 
scholar in his age, as is evident from his father be- 
ing quoted as Immi, the father of Abdima of Sep- 
phoris (Yer. Bezah, i. 609). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yer. Ber. iv. 8a; Yer. Ta‘anit, ii. 65c; Fer. 

Ket. i. 29b; Yer. Niddan, ii. 50b. a M 


Abdimi Mallaha (“The Sailmaker”): A con- 
temporary of R. Hiyya b. Abba and Jacob b. Aha, 
who was one of the numerous class of scholars en- 
gaged in handicraft (Yer. B. M. iv. 9d; Yer. Suk. ii. 


Abdimus ben R. Jose: One of the variants of 
the popular name of R. Menahem ben R. Jose. 
The other forms are Abirodimus, Avradimus, Vra- 
dimas, and Vradimus. For the etymology of the 
name sce Jastrow, “Dict.” i. 975. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Yer. Yeb. i. 2b f Yer. Sheb. viii. 88); Sifra, 

Emor, 10, 13: Shab. 1135 ; Ned. Sia. 

S. M. 


ABDON: 1. Onc of the last of the Ephraimite 
judges; a son of Hillel of Pirathon. He aided in re- 
storing order in central Israel after the disastrous 
feud with Jephtha and the Gileadites (Judges, 
xii. 18-15). 2. A family of the tribe of Benjamin 
(I Chron. viii, 23). 3. A Gibeonite family (I Chron. 
viii.30, ix. 36). 4. A court official in the days of 
Josiah (II Chron. xxxiv. 20). In Il Kings. xxii. 12, 
his name is given as Achbor. J. F. MeC. 
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ABDON : A city in the domain of Asher, given 
to the Levites, Bene Gershon (Josh. xxi. 30, and in 
the corresponding list of I Chron. vi 74). Identi- 
fied by Guérin with Abdeh, to the north of nu 

G. B. L. 


ABDON, MOSES BEN REUBEN: Rabbi at 
home in 1548, and a member of the communal board 
of administrators (stewards of the ghetto) up to the 
year 1564. In 1558 he, with other prominent Jews 
of Rome, guaranteed to refund to Elijah Corcos the 
sum of 1,000 scudi (about $970), which the latter had 
paid to the papal authorities of Rome as a fine in- 
flicted upon the Jewish community for their failure 
to burn certain Hebrew books. 

Reuben Abdon, his son, was steward after him, 
from 1576 to 1584. 

A Samuel b. Moses Abdon is also mentioned 
in 1907. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Geseh. der Juden in 
from, ii. 99, 156, 812, 420; Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 338; Berliner's 
Magazin, i. 80. 

W. M. 


ABDUCTION (* Genebat Ish, Genebat Nefesh” = 
Theft of Man, Theft of Soul): Talmudic jurispru- 
dence bases the decree prohibiting this offense upon 
the eighth of the Ten Commandments, which it in- 
terprets as meaning * Thou shalt not steal [a human 
being]." The rabbis argue that the unlawful ab- 
Straction of chattels is forbidden by the injunction, 

“Ye shall not steal” (Lev. xix. 11), 


Rabbin- which stands in juxtaposition to the 
ical Pres- prohibitions of embezzling, lying, and 
entation. defrauding—all offenses against prop- 


erty; while the context in the Deca- 
logue. standing in juxtaposition to the crime of 
homicide, refers to heinous crimes against persons: 
therefore the prohibition “Thou shalt not steal” ap- 
plies exclusively to the unlawful seizure or steal- 
ing of a person (Sanh. 86a). This prohibition, how- 
ever, sets forth neither the particulars that constitute 
the crime nor the penalty incurred by its commission ; 
the rabbis, therefore, adduce the following Scrip- 
tural passages: “And he that stealeth a man, and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall 
surely be put to death” (Ex. xxi. 16), and, “If a 
man be found stealing any of his brethren of the 
children of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, 
orselleth him: then that thief shall die ” (Deut. xxiv. 
1) From these decrees the Talmud deduces the fol- 
lowing rules regarding (1) the malefactor, (2) the 
victim, (3) the crime, and (4) the penalty : 
(1) To be amenable to the law for the crime of Ab- 
duction the malefactor, like the perpetrator of any 
other crime, must be a person—man 
Malefactor or woman—of the legal age of respon- 


and sibility,and of sound mental condition; 
Victim. and since the Hebrew commonwealth 


was based on the principles of national 
unity and equality, the Israelite, the Levite and the 
priest, the free-born and the Slave, were alike an- 
swerable for the crime. Even the high priest could 
be called upon by a competent tribunal of seventy- 
five judges to defend himself in case of his infraction 
of the laws; and, down to the change of dynasties in 
the Maccabean epoch, royalty itself was subject 
to the judiciary (see 8. Mendelsohn, “Criminal Ju- 
risprudence,? $8 38, 45-50). 

(2) The victim of the crime must be a person, 
male or female, child or adult, who is free-born or 
made free. If the vietim be a slave, or even * half 
a slave”—which might happen in the case of a per- 
son formerly owned by two partners, but eman- 
cipated by one of them (Git. 42«)—10 conviction 


for Abduction can follow, since, in the eyes of rab- 


binic law,“ the slave has no brotherhood ” (35 PX Wy 
mnwN-—Sanh. 86a), and, consequently, there is no 
“stealing any of his brethren of the children of Is- 
rael.” Nor is the offender, if found guilty of stealing 
such a being, obliged to pay the double fine which 
the Bible (Ex. xxii 3) imposes upon convicted 
thieves; the slave, in Talmudic law, bein g placed in 
the same category with immovable property which 
can not be taken away by theft (Mishnah, B. M. iv.9, 
Gem. 2b. 560). 
(3) To constitute the crime itself there must. be 
(a) actual Abduction of the victim, (b) detention by 
the criminal, (c) enslavement, and (d) 
Crime selling. (© The Abduction must be 
and Pun- complete; the victim must be removed 
ishment. from his home and from his family. 
If the victim be subjected to all the 
indignities forming constituent parts of the crime, 
while he still remains on his own premises the per- 
petrator of the indignities can not be convicted of 
Abduction. Also, where the victim is naturally or 
habitually under the offender's care—as when the 
victim is the offender’s child, or ward, or pupil— 
the law will not convict of Abduction: for the law 
(Ex. xxi. 16) says, *If he be found in his hand," 
and thereon Talmudic law bases the conclusion that. 
the words *If he be found" exclude him who is ha- 
bitually found there, that is, in the offender's power 
(Sanh. 86a). (b) Detention as a constituent of 
Abduction must actually take place on the ab- 
ductor’s premises. If the victim be detained any- 
where else, though by and under the abductors 
authority, the condition is not fulfilled : “ And he 
[the abducted] had been found in his [the abduct- 
ors] hand,” which means within the abductor’s 
own domains. (c) Enslavement must be accom- 
panied by consciousness on the part of the victim. 
Hence, if the victim be in a state of unconscious- 
ness—as in a profound sleep—at the inception of 
the crime, and remain in such state throughout the 
process of the crime and until its accomplishment, 
the crime is incomplete ; there being in the eyes of 
the law no actual enslavement, since there could be 
no coercion at any stage of the whole procedure. 
If, however, the victim awake before he is sold, even 
though he has failed to realize his degradation up to 
the last act, the condition will be considered as fully 
complied with and the crime as complete (Maimoni- 
des, “Genebah,” ix. 2 e£ seq.). To constitute en- 
slavement the service imposed may 
Conditions be trivial. Thus, when the: offender 
of Crime. merely leans on the victim, or uses him 
as a screen against a draft, and that 
even while the subject is asleep, it will be sufficient 
evidence of enslavement. (d) By selling him the 
Talmud implies the sale of the victim as bondmen 
are sold (Lev. xxv. 42) ; that is, the whole person is 
conveyed. "Therefore, if the victim be a pregnant 
woman, and be sold with the stipulation that only 
her prospective offspring shall become the property 
of her purchaser—although rabbinie law considers 
the embryo as part of its mother (N11 YAN T" OA 
—Sanh. 805)—this will not constitute selling in the 
meaning of the law. Nor does the sale of part of 
the victim's person complete the crime. "Thus, if 
he be sold with the proviso that he be half a slave 
only (that half of his time shall belong to his pur- 
chaser, and he shall be free to dispose of the other 
half at his own pleasure), even this will not consti- 
tute the selling required in Abduction: for, from the 
Biblical expression, *or selleth him," the rabbis de- 
duce the legal maxim, “If he sell him, but not half of 
him” (Mek., Mishpatim Nezikin, $5). The sale must 
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also constitute a transfer of the victim to strangers. 
If he be sold to his own kin, though all other condi- 
tions exist, the crime is incomplete, there being no 
separation from “his brethren” (Sanh. 850). 

These four conditions must follow one another in 
the order here designated. Where a single condition 
is lacking, or where the sequence is changed, there 
can be no conviction. 

Each step in the crime must be attested by at least 
two qualified persons ; the rabbinic legal maxim in 
this respect being, * Wherever the Bible says, ‘ One 
is found,’ it means by witnesses." And it matters 
not whether one set of witnesses is able to testify 
to the whole aggregation of cireumstances, or each 
circumstance be witnessed by a different set, so long 
as the details in the case are corroborated by the tes- 
timony of qualified eye-witnesses. 

(4) When a legal number of qualified eye-wit- 
nesses testify to all the various steps in the case, 
and the culprit and the victim are of legal capacity, 
and no mitigating circumstances are presented by 
the defense, then the court—which, as in all capital 
cases, must consist of twenty-three qualified mem- 
bers—shall adjudge the culprit guilty of Abduction, 
the penalty for which is death by strangulation. 
See Mishnah Sanh. x. (xi); Gem. ib. 855 and 86; 
Mek., Mishpatim Neziixin, & 5: Sifre, Deut. 218; 
Maimonides, * Genebah," ix. 1-6; “Semag,” Prohi- 
bition, 154. S. M. 


ABD-UL-HAMID II.: Thirty-fourth Ottoman 
sultan; born Sept. 22, 1842: succeeded his brother, 
Murad V., Aug. 31, 1876. The Turkish Jews rightly 
regard his reignas the inauguration and guaranty of 
their prosperous condition in the Turkish empire. 
Abd-ul-Hamid always showed the greatest solicitude 
for their welfare; and he was the first Turkish sov- 
ercign to grant them equality before the law with 
their Mohammedan fellow citizens. On ascending 
the throne he ordered the payment of regular salaries 
to the chief rabbis of Turkey—giving them by that 
means the position of officials of state—and initi- 
ated the practise of sending to the chief rabbi of 
Constantinople every Passover the sum of 8,000 
francs for distribution among the poor Jewish fami- 
lies of the Turkish capital. When, in 1881, the Cre- 
tan government refused to allow Jews to take part 
in the municipal elections, Abd-ul-Hamid annulled 
the elections and sharply admonished the authorities 
for their infringement of the rights of the Jews. 
When, by the terrible conflagration that occurred 
in the Jewish quarter, Haskeni, in 1882, six thou- 
sand Jewish families of Constantinople were left 
without shelter, Abd-ul-Hamid did everything in his 
power to relieve their distress. In 1883, when the 
sultan conferred the order of the Osmanie on the 
chief rabbi of Constantinople, Moses Levy, he ex- 
pressed his sympathy for the Jews and his reproba- 
tion of the persecutions endured by them in many 
European countries. “As for me,” he said, “I am 
very much satisfied with the Jewish officials for 
their activity and zeal; and I will in the future in- 
crease their number.” Asa result of this promise 
the entry of Jews to official life in Turkey is now less 
difficult than formerly. The Council of State in- 
cludes one Jewish member, Behar Effendi Ashke- 
nazi; in the diplomatic service there are about fif- 
teen Jewish chancellors, consuls, and vice-consuls, 
representing Turkey abroad; at home a few Jews 
are at the head of provincial governments; while 
several have been honored with the title of pasha— 
a title that until lately was never bestowed upon 
Jews. Quite recently the sultan showed his kindly 
feelings toward his Hebrew subjects by permitting 


persecuted Rumanian Jews to settle in Asia Minor, 
granting them land and pecuniary aid. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin de U Alliance Israétite Universelle, 
1883, part 2; Archives Israélites, Sept. 20, 1900, pp. 909-910. 
I. Bn. 


ABD-UL-MALIK. See ABD AL-MALIK. 


ABD-UL-MEJID: Sultan of Turkey, 1839-61. 
If the Jews of Turkey owe their deliverance from 
the unremitting outrages and excesses of the jani- 
zaries to Sultan Mahmoud IL, they are equally in- 
debted to Abd-ul-Mejid for their recent political 
standing. In fact, as rayas, or subjects, the Israelites 
now enjoy all the privileges and liberties conceded 
to the Christians by the “ Ottoman Charters," known 
under the names of "Hatti-Sherif of Gul-Hane” 
(Nov. 3, 1889) and “Hatti-Humayoun” (read at 
the Sublime Porte on Feb. 18. 1856), the former 
of which was confirmed by the grand viziers Riza 
Pasha (1948) and Reschid Pasha (1546). Since the 
promulgation of the first of these charters the testi- 
mony of Jews has been accepted in the courts of 
law: torture has been abolished; the Jews are no 


' longer subjected to wilful confiscations, and those 


persons against whom they have cause for complaint 
are punished, if convicted, without regard to their 
rank or their dignity. The second charter, which 
in a measure was promised to Albert Cohn at the 
audience accorded him by the sultan on Aug. 20, 
1854, besides reassuring the Jews of their right to 
personal liberty and the security of their possessions, 
contains the following new dispositions in their.favor: 
In common with all other subjects, they receive 
equality before the law as wellasin taxation; admis- 
sion to public offices and to military service; relig- 
ious liberty and unrestricted public instruction; re- 
vision of privileges and immunities of non-Mussul- 
man communities; a guaranty of their immunities 
and of purely spiritual privileges; just representa- 
tion of their communities in provincial and common 
councils and in the supreme courts of justice; and, 
lastly, the confirmation of the civil jurisdiction ex- 
ercised in certain cases by the Council of Patriarchs 
in non-Mussulman communities. 

It should be added that, owing to the difficulties 
in the application of a reform in the military service, 
the clause referring to this service was revoked. 

Provisionally the system of replacement or substi- 
tution, which still exists, was admitted. Instead of 
the old khkaradj (poll-tax), which took the place of 
military service, the bedel y askeryeh (exemption 
tax) was substituted, from which only the non- 
Mohammedan inhabitants of Constantinople were 
exempt. Acceding to the request presented by the 
ambassadors of the European powers and by Na- 
thaniel de Rothschild, concerning the charge of ritual 
murder pending against the Jews of Damascus and 
the island of Rhodes, the sultan exhibited his re- 
gard for justice by issuing a firman, July 27, 1840, 
whereby he ordered a revision of the latter of these 
trials. This revision established the innocence of the 
accused. Moreover, at the instance of Moses Monteti- 
ore, who was received in audience Oct. 28 1840, 
another firman was promulgated wherein the sultan, 
besides renewing to the Jews equality of mghts and 
privileges, declared “that a thorough examination 
of the religious books of the Hebrews has demon- 
strated the absolute prohibition of the use of either 
human or animal blood in any of their religious rites. 
It follows from this defense that the charges against 
them and their religion are calumnies " (Nov. 6, 
1840). 

Justice was also accorded (May 11, 1860) to those 
Jews accused of having pillaged the Christian quar- 
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ters in Damascus during the Maronite massacre 
perpetrated by the Druses and Mussulmans. Fuad 
Pasha dismissed these charges, and completely reha- 
bilitated the Jews in public opinion. 

Besides the improvement in the general condition 
of the Jews, this monarch’s appreciation of his Jew- 
ish subjects is signalized by the appointment of Dr. 
Spitzer, a Jew, as his private physician, and the 
allowance, in 1856, of a monthly pension to the fam- 
ily of Carmona. This family, descended from the 
celebrated Chelibi Behar, who had been assassina- 
ted and whose fortune had been confiscated under 
the preceding government, had, through the inter- 
vention of the Board of Deputies of British Jews of 
London, obtained a firman to that effect. Several 
Jews were decorated during Abd-ul-Mejid’s rei gn. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Histoire des Israélites de VEmpire 

Ottoman, pp. 113-161. 

A. D. 


ABD-UL-MESIH. See Asner Ben LEVI. 


ABEDNEGO (Aramaic, Abed Nego; 499 339. 
Dan. i. 7, ii. 49, iii. 12 e£ seg. ; once N333 Y, iii. 29): The 
name given to Azariah, one of Daniel’s three com- 
panions at the court of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
name is evidently a corruption of Abed Nebo 
(135 739), “Servant of [the Babylonian god] Nebo,” a 
name found (written in both the cuneiform and the 
Aramaic characters) in an inscription of the seventh 
century B.C. (Rawlinson, “Inscriptions of Western 
Asia,” iii. 46, col. i. S1 e¢ seq.), and in certain early 
Syriac documents (see Payne-Smith, * Thesaurus "y. 
It is probable that the substitution of Nego (so also 
all the old versions) for Nebo was intentional, the 
purpose being to distigure, or to get rid of, the name 
of the heathen deity (see Kohler in * Zeitschrift für 
Assyriologie," iv. 49). Similarly, the name Barnabas 
appears to be a slightly disguised form of Barnebo 
(135 ^3), “Son of Nebo” (see BARNABAS). T. 


ABEL (597) -—Biblical Data: The younger 
brother of Cain and the second son of Adam and Eve. 
He was the first shepherd, while Cain was a tiller of 
the soil. The writer of Gen. iv. tells us that when 
the brothers came as a matter of course to present 
their offerings to God, the sacrifice of Abel—the first- 
lings of his flock—was preferred to that of Cain, who 
gave of the fruits of the earth. The acceptance of 
Abel’s offering aroused the jealousy of Cain, who, 
in spite of the warnings of God, wreaked his ven- 
seance upon the favorite by murdering him. 

J. F. McC. 

In Hellenisticand Rabbinical Literature: 
Abel was regarded as the first innocent victim of the 
power of evil, represented by Cain; the first martyr- 
saint, with the title the Just In Enoch, xxii. 7 the 
soul of Abel is the chief of the martyr-souls in Sheol, 
crying to God for vengeance until the seed of Cain 
shall be destroyed from the earth. In the vision 
of the bulls and lambs (Enoch, Ixxxv. 9-6) Abel, 
whose death is deeply mourned by Eve, is the red 
bull pursued by Cain, the black bull. In the Testa 
ment of Abraham (recension A, chap. xiii., and re- 
cension JJ, chap. xi) Abel is described as the judge 
of the souls: 


"an awful man sitting upon the throne to judge all creatures, 
and examining the righteous and the sinners. He being the 
first to die as martyr, God brought him hither [to the place 
of judgment in the nether world] to give judgment, while 
Enoch, the heavenly scribe, stands at his side writing down the 
sin and the righteousness of each. For God said: I shail not 
judge you, but each man shall be judged by man. Being de- 
scendants of the first man, they shall be judged by his son until 
the great and glorious appearànce of the Lord, when they will 
be judged by the twelve tribes [judges] of Israel [compare 
Matt. xix. 28], and then the last judgment by the Lord Himself 
shall be perfect and unchangeable.” 


Josephus (* Ant." i. 9, § 1) calls Abel * a lover of 
righteousness, excellent in virtue, and a believer in 
God's omnipresence; Cain altogether wicked, greedy, 


and wholly intent upon ‘getting’ [53p]." 

According to the Ethiopie Book of ‘Adam and 
Eve (ii. 1-15) and the Syrian Cave of Treasures, 
both works of half-Jewish, half-pagan (Egyptian) 
character (see Gelzer, “Julius Africanus,” ii, 972 ez 
seg.), the body of Abel the Just, after many days 
of mourning, was placed iu the Cave of Treasures. 
Before this cave, Adam and Eve and their descend- 
ants offered their prayers; and *by the blood of 
Abel the Just? Seth and his descendants adjured 
their children not to mingle with the seed of the 
unrighteous. 

lt is, therefore, an awful curse hurled against 
the Pharisees when Jesus is represented as saying: 
" Upon you may all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth come, from the blood of the righteous 
Abel [compare Epistle to the Hebrews, xi. 4, and 
I John, iii. 12] unto the blood of Zechariah, son of 
Berechiah, whom ye slew between the sanctuary 
and the altar" (Matt. xxiii. 85). From Josephus 
(* B. J.” iv. 5, $ 4) it appears that this murder took 
place thirty-four years after the death of Jesus. 

Abel, according to Midrash, protested against 
Cain's denial of a divine judgment and of a future 
retribution, and declared for the existence of a divine 
judgment and a judge, a future world with reward 
for the righteous and punishment for the wicked. 
“With the first produce of the field the Lord blessed 
all the saints from Abel until now,” says Issachar 
(Test. Patriarchs, p. 5). According to Pirke do-R. 
Eliezer (chap. xxi), Abel's dog watched by his 
corpse to keep off the beasts of prey ; and while Adam 
and Eve were sitting there, weeping and mournin g,ü 
raven came and buried a bird in the sand. There- 
upon Adam said, * Let usdo the same"; and he dug 
up the earth and buried his son. 

Regarding the mourning over Abel, compare the 
Dook of Jubilees, iv. 7, with the strange interpre- 
tation of Abel as “Mourning” (as if the name were 
written 53N). Compare Philo, * De Migratione Ab- 
raham,” xiii., and Josephus, * Ant.” i. 23, $1. K. 

God's favorable attitude toward Abcl's sacrifice 
(Gen. iv, 4) is shown in the fact that it was con- 
sumed by fire from heaven.  Thisisa haggadic idea 
known to Theodotion, accepted by the Christians, 
and found in the works of many Church Fathers, 
such as Cyril of Alexandria, Jerome, Ephraem Syrus, 
and Aphraates. In midrashic literature, however, 
it is found only in later works (Midrash Zutta, p. 35, 
ed. Buber, Berlin, 1899). 

Woman was at the bottom of the strife between 
the first brothers. Each of the sons of Adam had 
a twin-sister whom he was to marry. As Abcl's 
twin-sister was the more beautiful, Cain wished to 
have her for his wife, and sought to get rid of Abel 
(Pirke R. Eliezer, xxi. ; Gen. R. xxii. 7, according to 
xinzberg's emendation ; Epiphanius, “De IIwresi,? 
xl. 5, * Schatzhóhle," ed. Bezold. p. 91; compare, too, 
“The Book of the Bee,” ed. Budge, pp. 26, 27). 

Abel, stronger than Cain, overcame him in a 
struggle between them, but mercifully spared his 
life. Cain, however, took Abel unawares and, over- 
powering him, killed him with a stone (Gen. R. xxii. 
18)—some say with a cane, or even that he choked 
him with his fingers (compare Ginzberg, cited be- 
low, pp. 229, 280, 298, 299). 

The place where Abel was killed remained deso- 
late forever, never producing vegetation (Midrash 
Canticles, ed. Shechter; * Jew. Quart. Rev.," 1894-95, 
vii. 160. Jerome, “Commentary on Ezekiel,” xxvii, 
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18, supported by Jewish tradition, held it to be Da- 
mascus (Heb. pr": Dn blood; pw drink). Ac- 
cording to another version, the carth refused to take 
up Abel's blood (Apocalypsis Mosis, x1.). 

Since man had no knowledge of burial, Abel’s 
corpse remained unburied for some time. At God's 
command, two turtle-doves flew down; one died: 
the other dug a hollow place and moved the dead 
oneintoit. Thereupon Adam and Eve did likewise 
to Abel’s body (Tan., Bereshit, § 10; Pirke R. Eliezer, 
xxi., see also Gen.'R. J.c.; compare * Denkschrift d. 
Wiener Akademie," xx. 52, and Ginzberg, l.e. 295). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ginzberg, in Monatssehrift, 1899, 226-290, 
294-298. 
i L. G. 


_—In Mohammedan Legend: The story of Cain 
and Abel is thus told in the Koran (sura v. 90 et 
seq.): “Recite to them the story of the two sons of 
Adam: Truly, when they offered an offering and it 
was accepted from one of them, and was not ac- 
cepted from the other, that one [Cain] said, ‘T will 
surely kill thee.’ He [Abel] said, ‘God only accepts 
from those who fear. If thou dost stretch forth to 
me thine hand to kill me, I will not stretch forth 
mine hand to kill thee; verily, I fear God, the Lord 
of the worlds; verily, I wish that thou mayest draw 
upon thee my sin and thy sin, and be of the fellows 
of the fire: for that is the reward of the unjust.’ 
3ut his soul allowed him to slay his brother, and he 
slew him, and in the morning he was of those who 
perish. And God sent a crow to scratch in the 
carth and show him how he might hide his brother's 
shame; he said, ‘Alas for me! Am I too helpless 
io become like this crow and hide my brother's 
shame ?? And in the morning he was of those that 
did repent” (compare Pirke R. El. xxi). 

No further mention is made of Abel; and the 
absence of his name here causes the commentator 
Baidawi and the historian Tabari to say that the 
two mentioned here were not sons of Adam, but 
“children of Adam” or merely descendants. The 
Arabie historians (Ya‘kubi, Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, 
ete.) call Abel “ Habil”; and, following Jewish tra- 
dition, they say that to each one of the brothers a 
sister or sisters were born, Adam wished that cach 
should marry the sister of the other; but Cain's sis- 
ter was the handsomer of the two and had been 
born in paradise; while Abel and hissister had been 
begotten outside of the garden. Adam suggested 
that the question should be settled by cach one 
bringing an offering. Abel brought of the best of 
his flock, but Cain of the worst of the products of 
the ground. Fire fell from heaven, and consumed 
only the offering of Abel. The sister of Abel is 
called Kelimia; that of Cain, Lubda (compare Le- 
huda and Kelimat in the Syriac “Schatzhohle,” ed. 
Jezold, trans., p. 8; and in the * Book of the Bee,” 
ed. Budge, trans., p. 25; in the Ethiopic Midrash the 
names are Aklemia and Lubuwa; see Malan, “ Book 
of Adam and Eve,” pp. 98, 104. According to an- 
another tradition, Adam’s height shrank consider- 
ably through grief at the death of Abel. 
NBLIoGRAPHY : Weil. Biblische Legenden dcr Musulmdnner, 

p. 30; Grünbaum, Neue Dcitrüáge zur Semitischen Sayen- 

kunde, pp. 07 et seq. 

G. 


Critical View: The Biblical account of Abel 
comes from one writer (J) only, and is so brief and 
fragmentary that much is left to speculation when 
we try to get the original form of the story. The 
name itself can not be satisfactorily explained, as 
it is only clear that the narrative comes from a 
very old tradition. The Assyrian word for son is 
habtu, and the derivation from a Babylonian source 
I—4 


Abd-ul-Mesih 
Abel-Cheramim 


seems to be quite probable (Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” 
1884, p. 250). The story is intended to set forth: 
First, the superiority of the pastoral over the agri- 
cultural occupation. This prejudice naturally in- 
hered in the nomadic life. The fact confirms the 
antiquity of the originalstory. Secondly, it em- 
phasizes the peculiar value of the choicest animal 
sacrifices as developed later in the ritual system. 
Thirdly, it shows how deep-seated was the jealousy 
and rivalry between people of different occupations, 
who in ancient times formed separate communities 
and were continually at war. Fourthly, there also 
lurks in the story a consciousness that certain people 
are more pleasing to God than others, and that the 
difference is, in part at least, connected with modes 
of worship and sacrifice. Neither Abel nor Cain is 
referred to in later Old Testament books. The New 
Testament has several references. J. F. McC. 


ABEL (“Meadow”): Prefixed to six names of 
places, cognate with the Assyrian abalu (to be full, 
fruitful), and its probable derivatives ablutwm (ful- 
ness) and «blu (vermin); Delitzsch, “ Assyrisches 
llandw.? p.7. J. D. P. 


ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH (R. V., Maacah): 
A place-name occurring six times in the Old Tes- 
tament. The question whether Abel was one place 
and Beth-maachah another, or whether Abel-beth- 
maachah must be regarded as a single locality, is 
open to doubt. The name occurs in various forms: 
(II Sam. xx. 15, A. V.) “in Abel of Beth-maachah ” ; 
(I Kings, xv. 20, A. V.) * Abel-beth-maachah." In 
Il Sam. xx. 14, however, we find (A. V.) “to Abel 
and to Beth-maachah,” with which should be com- 
pared the Greek versions in II Sam. xx. 14 and II 
Kings, xv. 29. Owing to this apparent separation 
of the two names, it is possible that Abel and Beth- 
maachah may have been different places, especially 
as the name Abel occurs alone, undoubtedly used for 
the same town, in II Sam. xx. 18 (A. V. and R. V., 
* Abel"). These slight discrepancies are perhaps 
to be explained by the supposition that Abel was 
the chief, possibly the only, town of Maachah or 
Beth-maachah, a small Syrian state. It is impor- 
tant to note that the parallel passage to I Kings, xv. 
20——that is, IL Chron. xvi. 4—gives the place-name as 
ABEL-MAIM, “ Abel of the waters" (so also both ver- 
sions), which would agree well with the modern 
Christian village Abil,or Abil-el-Ramh (“of the 
wheat”—owing to the fertile soil). This settle- 
ment is situated in a well-watered district on the 
chief highway between Baxras and the coast, on à 
lofty hill near the Naun-Baretentr. This place is 
probably identical with (A)-bi-il, mentioned in a 
mutilated passage in the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser III., among other cities conquered by that 
king (II Kings, xv. 29). J. D. P. 

The confusion of the ancient name Abel, meaning 
“Meadow,” with the Abel of later date, meaning 
“Mourning,” gave rise to the legend recorded in 
the Book of Enoch. xiii. Enoch sat down at the 
water of Dan to the south of Mount Hermon, and 
there read the petition of the fallen angels until he 
fell asleep. “And when I awoke I came to them 
and saw them sitting together weeping at Abel- 
maim [Ethiopic, “ Ublesjael 7], which is between 
Lebanon and Serion [Ethiopic, *Seneser"]." K., 


ABEL-CHERAMIM (soinR. V.:but “plain of 
the vineyards” in A. V.): Mentioned only in Judges, 
xi. 33 (a Deuteronomistic document) as the place 
where Jephthah paused in his pursuit and slaughter 
of the Ammonites. According to Eusebius and Je- 
rome (“Onomastica Sacra,” ed. Lagarde, 2d ed., 
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96. 10; 225, 5) it was situated six or seven Roman 
miles from Philadelphia (Rabbath-Ammon) ‘but it is 
not possible to define the exact modern site. In the 
time of Eusebius, the place was still noted for its 
vineyards. J. D. P. 


ABEL-MAIM (“Meadow of the Waters”): A 
tract in Upper Galilee, now known as Abil-el-Kamh, 
taken by the Syrians under Ben-hadad (II Chron. 
xvi. 4). In the corresponding list of I Kings, xv. 20 
it figures as ABEL-BETH-MAACHAT, which town was 
taken by the Assyrians 782 B.C. (II Kings, "S a 


ABEL-MEHOLAH (*Dance-Meadow?): The 
name occurs three times in the Old Testament: (1) 
In Judges, vii. 22 it is stated that Gideon followed 
the Midianites as far as the “lip” of Abel-meholah 
under (Z.6., near) Tabbath. It has been conjectured 
that this *lip" is the bank marking the edge of the 
Jordan valley. (2) In I Kings, xix. 16 it is men- 
tioned as the home of Elisha. (3) In I Kiugs, iv. 12 
itappears as one of the limits of the province assigned 
to Baana, the son of Ahilud, one of Solomon s oflicers. 
It is highly probable also that Barzillai the Mehola- 
thite (I Sam. xviii. 19, II Sam. xxi. 8) was a native 
of Xbel-meholah (see BARZILLAT). Eusebius and Je- 
rome (* Onomastica Sacra," ed. Lagarde, 97, 11; 927, 
99) state that Abelmaul (or 'ABeZuacZat) was situated 
ten Roman miles south of Beth-shean (Scythopolis), 
in the territory of Issachar, and that it was inhabited 
in their time. This Maelai was situated where the 
Wadi-al-Malih enters the Jordan valley (see also Tes- 
taments of Patriarchs, Levi, chap. ii.). 

J. D. P. 


ABEL-MIZRAIM: Occurs only in Genesis (1. 


11). It is interpreted by Septuagint, Vulgate, and 
the Peshito (followed by A. V.) as “Mourning of 
the Egyptians,” or “of Egypt”; and there can be no 
doubt that it was intended to suggest a connection 
with Abel. The narrative states that Joseph, at- 
tended by a great company (ver. 9), took his father’s 
body out of Egypt. and at the first village across 
the Canaanitish border held the customary funeral 
rites, peculiar to Syria even at the present time. In 
Genesis (l. 10) the locality is called “the threshing- 
floor of Atad ” (= “buckthorn ” or “bramble”; com- 
pare Assyrian etidu = buckthorn, rhamnus, Linn.), 
and its situation is given as being “beyond Jordan.” 
This expression, * beyond Jordan.” repeated in verse 
1l, seems very strange, as it implies that the mourn- 
ing party went around the north end of the Dead 
Sea. On this account, Cheyne (in “Ency. Bibl.” i. 
7, 8) suggests, with some reason, that the original 
reading was Sihor, a branch of the Nile, which is 
mentioned (Josh. xiii. 8) as marking the Egyptian- 
Canaanitish frontier. This would place Abel-miz- 
raim in Canaan just over the Egyptian border, where 
one would naturally expect to find it. 
From the analogy of such namesas Abel-meholah, 
Abel-shittim, etc., it seems clear that Abel here has 


no connection with Gay “to mourn,” but simply 
means “meadow of Egypt” (compare Winckler in 
“ Altorientalische Forschungen” p. 34, who thinks 
that Mizraim here is a later change from an original 
* Musri," in northern Arabia). J. D. P. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The rabbis say 
that both names, signifying respectively “The 
Mourning of Egypt" and “The Thorn Threshing- 
tloor," are derived from the mourning over Jacob. 
According to the rabbinical account the sons of Jacob 
had scarcely crossed the frontier at Abel-mizraim 
with the body of their father, when their cousins, 


the sons of Ishmael, Esau, and Keturah, appeared 
in large numbers against them, believing that the 
Egyptians, of whom there were many in the pro- 
cession, intended to invade Palestine. But when they 
perceived Jacob’s bier, and Joseph's crown carried 
behind it in state, thethirty-six princes among them 
sent their crowns also, to be carried in the funeral 
procession. Hence the name “Thorn Threshing- 
floor"; for Abel-mizraim was so encircled by a row 
of crowns as to remind one of a threshing-floor, which 
is usually surrounded by a hedge of thorns (Sotah, 
13a; Tan., Wa-yehi, 18, ed. Buber, i. 222, and the 
parallels there cited). L. G. 


ABEL-SHITTIM (“Acacia Meadow”): Found 
only in Num. xxxiii. 49; but Ha-Shittim (* The Aca- 
cias"), evidently the same place, is mentioned in 
Num. xxv. 1, Josh. iii. 1, and Micah, vi. 5. Itisclear 
from these passages that this locality was a town, 
or perhaps a district, of Moab, which was the final 
headquarters of Joshua before he crossed the Jordan. 
Josephus (“ Ant.” iv. 8, $8 1; v. 1, $ 1) states that 
there was in his time a town, Abila, full of palm- 
trees, at a distance of #ixty stadia (seven and one- 
half Roman miles) from the Jordan, and describes 
it as the spot where Moses delivered the exhorta- 
tions of Deuteronomy. Robertson Smith may be 
right in identifying it with the modern Khirbet-el- 
Kefrein (Cheyne, * Eney. Bibl.”), where ruins still ex- 
ist. There is to this day an acacia grove not far from 
the place, although the palms mentioned by Jose- 
phus are no longer there. In I Sam vi. 18, the words 
“even unto the great stone of Abel” can contain no 
allusion to our Abel-shittim. The acacia (shittah), 
an Egyptian loan-word (Tristram, “ Natural History 
of the Bible,” p. 390), is the Spina Egyptiaca of the 
ancients and the Mimosa Nilotica of Linnseus. See 
ACACIA, | J. D. P. 

ABEL, SOLOMON BEN KALMAN HA- 
LEVI: Russian educator and ethical writer; born 
March 11, 1857, at Novomyesto-Sugint (Neustadt), 
district of Rossieny, government of Kovno, Russia; 
died at Telsh, government of Kovno, Oct. 12, 1886, 
His success as a teacher at the Yeshibah of Telsh led to 
its being placed in the highest rank of the educational 
institutions of Lithuania. Abel is generally known 
by his posthumous work “Bet Shelomoh” (The 
House of Solomon), published at Wilna, 1893, a most 
characteristic product of modern Hebrew literature, 
showing exceptional nobility of tone in its applica- 
tion of rabbinic ideas to the current affairs of every- 
day life and business. It givesa full compendium of 
the rabbinical jurisprudence dealing with business 
and inheritance, though incidentally it contains the 
rules concerning the Sabbatical and Jubilee years, as 
also of almsgiving (gedakah), and it is distinguished 
from other works dealing with the same or similar 
topics by the excellence of its style, which is ina 
pure Neo-Hebraic, recalling in many respects that 
of Maimonides’ * Yad ha-Hazakah,” and by no means 
in the usual crabbed style of later Talmudic authors. 
It was especially designed by its author for popular 
use, though it has every mark of having been written 
by a thorough student and scholar of Talmudic law. 
The writer especially emphasizes the ethical side of 
his subject, as is shown by the following remark 
about taking interest from non-Jews: 

“The Torah did not forbid taking interest from non-Jews, 
for commerce entails such; but that the passage can not be con- 
strued as favoring usury may be seen from the fact that, ac- 
cording to the Talmud, viands otherwise permitted to Jews may 
not be eaten if they excite disgust. Thus, continued Abel, how 
much less is it permissible to do things which excite moral dis- 
gust, such as usury and the like, when the welfare of our soul 
eu es of at least as much importance to us as the health of our 
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Personaliy Abel was distinguished by his power of 
attracting young people by his modesty, kindliness, 
and enthusiasm for knowledge, which caused him 
never to passa day without study. He wasa student 
of political economy and wrote polemics against 
anarchism and socialism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, 1886, pp. 64, 60. LG 


ABELARD, PETER: French scholastic, phi- 
losopher, and theologian—the boldest thinker of the 
twelfth century; born 1079 in a small village near 
Nantes, France; died 1142 at the priory of St. Mar- 
cel near Chálons-sur-SaÓne. Abelard was one of the 
most acute, most rationalistic, and most contentious 
of the Christian theologians of the Middle Ages. 
Just as he was reaching the height of his fame as 
a theological teacher, he became involved in a love 
affair with Heloisa, the niece of Canon Fulbert, whom 
he secretly married; she, however, steadfastly re- 
fused to allow him to wreck his career by owning 
her as his wife. Her relatives wreaked their ven- 
geance on him by emasculating him. The rest of 
his life was spent in monasteries, where, with broken 
spirit, he labored diligently to the end, being greatly 
hampered by the necessity of maintaining an ortho- 
dox position. 

Abelard lacked the courage of a martyr, and, 
though radically opposed to the dominant Catholi- 
cism of the age, weakly yielded to ecclesiastical au- 
thority. "There is no evidence of his acquaintance 
with medieval Jewish philosophy, which had then 
begun to influence Christian thought. He pictures 
Heloisa, his pupil and wife, as learned in Hebrew; 
and he must have had some acquaintance with the 
language, for he complains of its neglect by his con- 


temporaries, though there is little evidence in his 
writings of its effective usc. His " Colloquy be- 


tween a Philosopher, a Jew, and a Christian " is in- 
tended as an apology for Christianity. The philos- 
opher, a deist who finds “natural law ” a suflicient 
explanation of the universe and a sufficient basis 
for correct living, argues with the Jew, seeking to 
prove to him that his religion is a failure, inasmuch 
as the promised rewards of the Old Testament are 
all temporal and carnal and, with the fall of the 
Jewish nation, have become impossible of attain- 
ment. The Jews, trusting in fallacious promises, de- 
spised and persecuted, are the most miserable of men. 
The defense of Judaism by its representative is 
a vindication of the Old Testament from the charge 
of materialism and carnality, and an effort to show 
that, even in those troublous times, it was worth 
while to bea Jew. Abelard shows plainly that he 
strongly disapproved the oppressive measures that 
had limited the activity of the Jews to mercantile 
pursuits and money-lending; and he considered that 
these restrictions either superinduced or exaggerated 
the characteristics which made the Jews odious. 
Abelard earnestly desired toleration for himself, and 
there isreason to believe that he would have rejoiced 
in universal toleration. He went even so far as to 
sav that the Jews had done less wrong by killing 
Jesus than if they had shown him mercy against 
thcir convictions (* Opera,” ed. Migne, p. 659). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. des Hrziehungswesens 
und der Cultur der Juden in Frankreich und Deutschland, 
pp. 17, 18, note; Abelard's Dialogus inter Philosophum, 
Judeum, et Christianum is given in his Opera, ed. Migne, 
cals. 1611-1685, 1855; a Hebrew translation of a Russian bio- 
graphical sketch of Abelard is found in S. Schreider's Tuledot 
-Anshe ha-Shem, 1878, pp. 5-19. 
A. IT. N. 


ABELE, ABRAHAM COHEN, OF KALISZ. 
See ABRAHAM ABELE GUMBINER. 


ABELE ZION (“Mourners for Zion”): Accord- 
ing to Jost and others, those Karaites who, after 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, left the 
Holy City, and settling in Constantinople adopted 
this name in memory of their beloved former home. 
This is denied by Frankl (in “ Monatsschrift," 1882, 
p. 74), who refers to Benjamin of Tudela’s description 
(ed. Asher, p. 70) of the Abele Zion and Abele Ye- 
rushalayim (“Mourners for Zion and Jerusalem ") in 
southern Arabia, who dress in black, live in caves, 
keep fasts during the week-days, and abstain from 
meat and wine, continually praying for the return 
of Israel, and bearing the name of Rechabites. Zunz, 
in his notes to Benjamin of Tudela, sides with Jost, 
although the Abele Zion mentioned by Benjamin on 
p. 111 are German Jews wearing black clothes in 
memory of Jerusalem. Hadassi, quoted by Frankl 
(ibid.), called himself * Ha-Abel" (the Mourner), 
not,as Jost and Fürst assert, because his father 
was a Jerusalem refugee, but from profound grief 
over Israels exile. to which he often gives expres- 
sion in the “Eshkol.” The name “Abele Bet ha- 
'Olamim " (Mourners for the Eternal House) in the 
* Chronicle of Ahimaaz," ed. Neubauer, is rather an 
argument against the Crusader theory. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Annalen, 1839, p. 153; Fürst, Gesch. d. 

Kartiert. ii. 2312; Bacher, in Rev. Et. J'uives, 1896, p. 119, 

note; Monatsschrift, 1882, p. 74; Neubauer, Mediæval Jew. 

Chron. ii. 25, 128. 

K. 


ABELES, MARCUS: Physician and instructor 
(privat-docent) at the University of Vienna; born at 
Nedraschitz. Bohemia, in 1837; died at Vienna, Dec. 
31, 1894. Having completed a classical course at 
Prague he was matriculated at the Vienna University 
in 1858, and was graduated from there in 1868 with 
the degreeof M.D. Abeles did not at once become a 


practitioner, but continued his technical training at 
the Allgemeines Krankenhaus (* General Hospital ") 
of Vienna. At the conclusion of his studies he left 
Europe and settled in Cairo, Egypt, where he soon 
gained a high reputation and commanded a large 
practise, besides occupying the position of director 
of the European Hospital there. His professional 
career in Egypt terminated in Alexandria, to which 
city he removed on being delegated by the Austrian 
government to the International Sanitary Commis- 
sion. 

In 1870 Abeles returned to Europe and settled in 
Carlsbad, practising with great success there during 
the summer months, and devoting the rest of his time 
to scientific research in Vienna. The results of his 
careful investigations became the property of the 
public when in 1884, upon the recommendation of 
the medical faeulty of the University of Vienna, 
Abeles was invited to deliver to the students of his 
alma mater a course of lectures on internal pathology. 
In the same year he was appointed privat-docent at 
the university, which position he held till his death. 

Abeles wasa knight of the Imperial Austrian Order 
of Francis Joseph, and of the Order of the Italian 
Crown. His numerous essays treat chiefly of dia- 
betes, and have been published in the * Jahrbücher 
der Kaiserlich Königlichen Gesellschaft der Aerzte,” 
“ Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften," * Wiener Medicinische Wochen- 
schrift," * Zeitschrift für Physiologische Chemie," 
* Centralblatt für die Medicinische Wissenschaft," 
etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahrbuch der Wiener Universität, 1593-91; 

Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii. 151. 

A. S. C. 


ABELES, SIMON: A supposed martyr of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Prague, According to 
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the report of the Jesuit John Eder, he was killed by 
his father, Lazarus Abeles, March 21, 1694, because 
he persisted in his desire to embrace the Christian 
religion. The father, who was thrown into prison, 
strangled himself with his fen. Sóbl, or Levy 
I[xurtzhandl, was imprisoned as an alleged accom- 
plice, and put to death with horrible tortures. The 
body of Simon was buried in the Teyn Church of 
Prague with great nomp and with the honors due 
a marty r. The report of the Jesuit is naturally 
one-sided, full of miracles and many improbabili- 
ties. An impartial investigation of the sources is 
still lacking. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eder, Mannhafte Besttindigheit des Zwölf- 
jührigen Knaben Simons Aheles, Prague, 1694 — extracts 
from this work are found in Gustav Freytag's Bilder aus 


der Deutschen Vergangenheit: Allg. Zeit. d. Jud. 1841, 
pp. 914 et seq., evidently from the same source. D 


ABELITES (called also Abelonii or Abeloni- 
tee): A North-African Christian sect, probably of 
gnostic antecedents, limited to a few small commu- 
nities in the nci ighborhood of Hippo in the time of 
Augustine, late in the fourth or early in the fifth 
century. Doubtless the name refers to the son of 
Adam, who was supposed to have died childless. 
The recorded tenets of the sect were the following: 
(1) They contracted matrimony, yet abstained from 
connubial intercourse. (2) They regarded the pro- 
creation of children as unlawful, but sought to per- 
petuate their society by adopting for each husband 
and wife a male and a female child, who should in- 
herit their property and adopt their continent form 
of married life. Incase one of the children died, an- 
other was adopted in its stead. As they possessed 
considerable means. they found little difficulty in se- 
curing the needful children. The remnant of the 
party was destroyed under the emperor Arcadius 
in 407. In addition to the notice by Augustine 
(* De Heresibus Liber," p. 87), they are mentioned in 
the anonymous work, “ Pi bu ” i, 87. Some 
have supposed that their founder was a certain Abel 
of the immediately preceding time; but there are no 
facts to support this theory. Others have connected 
the Abelites with the Essenes or Therapeute. 

A. IT. N. 


ABELMAN, ILIA SOLOMONOVICH: A 
Russian astr onomer: ; born at Dünaburg, now Dvinsk, 
in 1866; died at Wilna, December 29, 1898. His early 
education was received at the gymnasium of Rien, 
whence he graduated in 1887, vaining the gold medal. 
He pr oceeded to the Univer sity of Moscow , and, after 
graduating in astronomy and geodesy, took a year's 
course (1892— 93) at the University of Berlin. He 
afterward worked in the observatories of Pulkovo 
and St. Petersburg. In 1887, while at the Riga 
gymnasium, he published “Sbornik Algebraiche- 
skikh Zadach." His treatise *O Paday vushehikh 
Zvyezdakh? was adopted by the University of Mos- 
cow as a text-book for young astronomers. An- 
other of his works, *O Dvizhenii Nyckotorykh Me- 
teornykh Potokov,” was published" in 1898 by the 
Imperial Russian Astronomical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, of which he was a member. Abelman also 
published a series of articles on astronomy in the 

* Russkiva Vyedomosti. ? in “Novosti,” in “ Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten," and in some other German 
periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Achiassaf, 1899; Foskhod, Jan. 10, 1899. 

H. R. 


ABELSON, JUDAH BEN ISAAC: A mer- 
chant, who devoted the greater part of his time to 
study; lived toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 


tury at Sherwenty, in Lithuania. His devotion to 
the study of the Talmud was so intense that, ac- 
cording to his grandson, the rabbi of Kamicnetz, for 
tw enty years he did not remove his clothes for sleep, 
Abelson wrote a methodology of the Mishnah and 
introductions to the Order of Kodashim and Teharot 
under the title, “Zikron Yehudah” (Judah’s Me- 
morial). Only certain parts of the latter work have 
been published, the introduction to Teharot, under 
the sub-title “Pithe Teharot” (Gates of Purity), 
Wilna, 1851, and some contributions to a system 
of the Mishnah and Halakah under the title, * Hu- 
hak le-Zeker” (Engraved for Remembrance), W ilna, 
1860. P. B. 
ABEN IN JEWISH NAMES. Soo Ipn. 
ABENABAZ. See ABBAS, MOSES IBN. 


ABENABEZ, MOYSES. See Mosrs BEN Moses 
OF CALATAYUD. 

ABENATAR MELO, DAVID. 
DAVID ABENATAR. 

ABENDANA (737 (3N): The name of a num- 
ber of Spanish- and Portus uese-Jowish (Sephardic) 
families in Amsterdam and London. The first per- 
son toassume it was the Marano Francisco Nufiez 
Pereyra, who fled from Spain through dread of the 
Inquisition at the beginning 
of the seventeenth centur y 
and settled in Amsterdam, 
where he married his cousin 
Justa Pereyra. The chil- 
dren born of this marriage 
died, and, their death being 
attributed by his wife to the 
fact that he had not been 
received into the Covenant 
of Abraham, they separated 
until that rite was per- 
formed. He took the name 
David Abendana, and was 
one of the founders of the 
first synagogue in Amster- 
dam. Hedied Feb. 14,1625. 
He left two sons, Manuel 
and Abraham. Manucl 
was hakam of the Amsterdam congregation and died 
June 15, 1667, having contributed much to the Spirit- 
ual edification of his brethren. Besides those men- 
tioned below, the names of other members of the 
Abendana family will be found in the lists at the 
end of D. H. de Castro, “De Synagogue de Portu- 
geesch-Israelietisch Gemeente te Amsterdam, 1875.” 
There isa modern Spanish name “ Abendann ” (“ Jew, 
Quart. Rev.” x. 520). 

Aaron ben Samuel Costa Abendana: A proof- 
reader in Amsterdam about 1726-50. 

Abraham di Costa Abendana: A member of the 
Talmudic academy 'Ez Hayyim in Amsterdam in 
1151. 

Daniel Abendana: A brother of Jacob and 
Isaac Abendana, and author of an apologetic work 
dedicated to Isaac Levi Ximenes, bearing the title, 
“ Respuesta á las Proposiciones de uno que Siendo 
de la Nacion Judaica por se Mostrar tan Católico 
Cristiano” (Manuscript in the Stadtbibliothek at 
Hamburg), 

Isaac Hayyim de Brito Abendana: Hakam 
of the Portuguese community in Amsterdam, where 
= died at the great age of one hundred years, April 

, 1760. He published “Sermiio Exhortatoria,” Am- 
sudan 1759. He was at the head of the Talmud- 
ical academy "Ez Havyim, known in Spanish as 

Árbol de las Vidas. Assisted by his colleagues, Soro- 


See MELO, 


Seal of the Abendana 
Family. 
(From the Archives of the Amster- 
dam Portuguese Congregation.) 
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his successors, SOLOMON SALEM and Davin COHEN | 


p’ AZEVEDO, he took part in the preparation of a 

collection of rabbinical decisions, which appeared 

in nine volumes published in Amsterdam in 1732 

and 1733, under the title “ Peri ‘Ez Hayyim ” (Fruits 

of the Tree of Life). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monateschrift, ix. 81; Kayserling, in Rev. 
Kt. Juives, xiii. 2/2; idem, in Steinschneider-Festschwift, pp. 


89, 90. 
M. K. 


ABENDANA, ISAAC: Teacher of Hebrew at 
Oxford University. Born about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; died about 1710. He was a 
brother of the celebrated Jacob Abendana, the dis- 
tinguished Spanish physician and hakam. Having 
lived at Hamburg and Leyden, where he studied 
medicine, he settled in England, and there became 
professor of Hebrew at Oxford University. Pre- 
viously to this he bad been at Cambridge, where it 
appears from the books of the senior bursar of Trin- 
ity College that one * Abendana the Jew ” (presum- 
ably Isaac) received from the college £6 (about 930) 
per annum during the years 1664—66. He taught He- 
brew and Rabbinic to any one who might engage to 
pay for his services, but he was not in any sense the 
incumbent of a chair at the university. The retain- 
ing fees paid by Trinity College and the payments 
from private pupils do not appear to have provided 
sufficient funds for him, as in 1671 he made a Latin 
translation of the whole Mishnah, which he sold to 
the university; and apparently when this work was 
finished he left Cambridge for Oxford. There he 
stood in high favor with the president of Hertford 
College, to whom he dedicated the Jewish calendars 
published in 1695, 1696, and later. Desides these 
calendars and the Latin translation of the Mishnah 
(which manuscript is in the Cambridge Library and 
consists of six large quarto volumes), Abendana 
wrote a comprehensive work entitled “Discourses 
on the Ecclesiastical and Civil Polity of the Jews” 
(1706). "This work is an elaboration of the essays al- 
ready commenced in the calendars. Like his brother, 
he entered into correspondence with several of the 
Christian savants of his time; and there are extant 
two letters addressed to Buxtorf the younger, in He- 
brew and Latin respectively. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, Médecins Juifs, p. 178; Jew. World, 
Dec. 5, 12, and 26, 1879; Singer, in Tr, Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 
iii. 42: Rev. Et. Juives, xiii. 272 et seq. ; Steinschneider-F'est- 
schrift, p. 89. 

G. L. 


ABENDANA, JACOB: Hakam of London; 
born 1630; died Sept. 12, 1695. He was the oldest 
son of JOSEPH ABENDANA, and attended the rab- 
binical academy De los Pintos in Rotterdam. In 
1655 he accepted a call as hakam to Amsterdam. 
In the same year, on May 8, he delivered a memorial 
address in honor of the Maranos Nufiez and Almeyda 
Bernal, who had suffered martyrdom at the stake in 
Cordova. A few years later he published, in con- 
nection with his brother Isaac, the Bible commen- 
tary “Miklal Yofi " of Solomon ben Melek, together 
with his own additions known as * Leket Shikhah " 
(Gleanings) The work was published by subscrip- 
tion at Amsterdam in 1660, and a second edition in 
1685. 

The Abendanas were the first Jewish authors to 
compel approbation from contemporary Christian 
scholars, such as Johann Buxtorf in Basel, Johanu 
Coccejus and Jacob Golius in Leyden, and others. 
In Leyden, whither Jacob Abendana had gone to 
obtain subscribers, he met Professor Anton Hulsius, 
whom he assisted very materially in his Oriental 
studies, and who endeavored to convert Jacob to 


Christianity. 'They maintained an epistolary dis- 
pute concerning the meaning of Haggai, ii. 9, which 
correspondence lasted from Sept. 24, 1659, to June 
16, 1660, and was published by Hulsius in 1669. The 
attempt to convert him induced Abendana to trans- 
late the “Cuzari” of JUDAH Ha-Legvi into Span- 
ish. "This translation is highly prized for the care 
with which it was made. In 1675 Jacob delivered 
an address at the dedication of the great new syna- 
gogue at Amsterdam. He was called to London 
to succeed Hakam Josnua pA SrLva in 1680, and 
there he is said to have completed the translation of 
the Mishnah into Spanish. He died without issue 
in London, Sept. 12, 1695, and was interred in the 
Portuguese burial-ground at Mile End. His pub- 
lished works are: * Cuzari, Libro de Grande Sciencia 
y Mucha Doctrina. . . . Traduzido, . . . det Eb- 
rayco en Español, Comentado por el H. H. R. Yaba- 
cob Abendana" (Cuzari, a Book of Great Wisdom 
and Plentiful Doctrine, Translated from the Hebrew 
into Spanish, and Explained by the Hakam Jacob 
Abendana), Amsterdam, 1668; “Sermon en Memoria 
di Abraham Nufi. Bernal in Elogios que Zelosos De- 
dicaronen d . . . la Memoria. . . ." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rose, Biographical Dict. i. 49; Chalmers, Di- 
ographical Dict. s.v. ; Didot's Biographie Générale, s.v. ; 
Jewish World. Dec. 5, 12, and 26, 1879 ; Monatsschr ift, ix. 30 
et seq.; Rev. Et. Juives, xiii. 272 et seq. ; Kayserling, Bibl. 
Esp.-Port. Jud. pp. 1, 2 et seq. 

M. K. 


ABENDANA, JOSEPH: A refugee from the 
rage of the Spanish Inquisition who settled in Ham- 
burg; he was related to the hakam of that name. 
A relative, Mordecai Abendana, was prominent 
among the founders of the Hamburg Bank, in 1620. 
Jacos and Isaac, the sons of Joseph Abendana, who 
were born in Spain (not in Hamburg, as some assert), 
devoted themselves to learned pursuits. M. K. 


ABEN-EZRA. See JUDAH and Moses IBN EZRA. 


ABENGDOR (Abigdor, Abengedor) 
KANAH. See Kara, Apiepor. 


ABENHEIM, JOSEPH: Violinist and orches- 
tra leader: born at Worms in 1804; died Jan. 18, 
1891, at Stuttgart. He received his first musical 
instruction from Schlösser, and in his early youth 
joined an orchestra at Mannheim. In 1825 he be- 
came a member of the royal orchestras at Stuttgart, 
playing both at the palace and at the theater. After 
a sojourn in Paris, and some further study under 
Reicha, Abenheim returned to Stuttgart, where he 
often replaced the official leader Lindpaintner. In 
1854 he was put at the head of the orchestra. It was 
he who directed the so-called vaudeville performance 
given by members of the royal family and the no- 
bility. 

Abenheim composed many songs and pieces, 
among which were two “Nocturnes, " * Polonaise," 
* Songs without Words," & hymn, * Der Deutsche 
Rhein"; also several overtures and ballets, as well 
as the music for the drama * Hariadan," which was 
produced at Stuttgartin 1842. Very few of his com- 
positions have, however, been published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jitd. Athenium,s.v., Grimma and Leipsic,1851 ; 

Champlin-Apthorp, Cyclopedia of ATusic and Musicians, S.V. 

New York, 1893; Riemann, Wusik-Levikon, s.v., Leipsic, 1900. 


W. M. 
ABENHUACAR. Sce WAKKAR, SAMUEL IBN. 


ABENSUR, DANIEL: A Portuguese Jew, who 
died in Hamburg in 1711. At one time he advanced 
a considerable sum of money to the Polish Crown, 


and later became minister resident of the King of 
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Abensur, Jacob 
Abi and Abin Proper Names 


Poland, at Hamburg. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Portuguese congregation at Altona. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Epistola Harmonica al Señor D. 

-Abensur; Grütz, Gesch, dcr Juden, 2d ed. x. 341. 

A. FE. 

ABENSUR, JACOB: Probably a son of Danicl 
Abensur; was also Polish minister resident at Ham- 
burg. after 1695. By instituting private religious 
services in his own house, in 1701, he caused a divi- 
sion in the Portuguese congregation, in respect to 
which the elders of the congregation vainly be- 
sought the authorities to interfere (from archives 
of the Staatsarchiv in Hamburg). A. Fr. 


ABENTREVI, JOSEPH: Physician in ordi- 
nary to King James I. of Aragon, by whom, in Janu- 
ary, 1271 or 1272, Abentrevi was allotted an annual 
allowance of 500 sueldos (about $12.50, or £2 10s.). 
The name is probably derived from the Arabic Jon 
Taf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 624. l 
M. K. 

ABENYULY, ELIAU, OF GIBRALTAR. 
See IBN YULER, Errav. 

ABERDEEN (Scotland): The chief city of 
northern Scotland, capital of Aberdeenshire, Jews 
have but recently settled in this city, the only syna- 
gogue of which (at 84 Marischal street) was founded 
in 1893. Six years later the whole Jewish popula- 
tion numbered seventeen families, of whom no less 
than twenty-three persons were seat-holders. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jewish Year-book, 1899, p. 78. 


ABERLE (RABEL), ABRAHAM: Moravian 
Hebraist; lived at Austerlitz in the third decade of 
the nineteenth century. All his literary produc- 


tions—poems, metrical translations. exegetical notes, - 


and riddles—were published in vols. ix. and x. of 
“ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” a periodical. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6,788. 


M. B. 


ABERLE, ABRAHAM BEN ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON: called also Abele Posveller. See 
ABRAHAM ABELE BEN ABRAHAM SOLOMON, 

ABERLE, JACOB BENEDICT (BENNET). 
See BENEDICT (BENNET), JACOB (ABERLE). 

ABERLE (ABRIL), SOLOMON B. ABRA- 
HAM: Authorof “Binyan Shelomoh” (The Struc- 
ture of Solomon), homilies on the Pentateuch, pub- 
lished at Shklov in Posen, 1789 (see Benjacob, “ Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,” p. 81). K. 


ABERLE, RAB. See ABRAHAM or HAMBURG. 

ABERLES, ISAAC B. ABRAHAM COHEN 

ZEDEK OF CRACOW: Author of “Sefer Tole- 

dot Yizhak" (The Generation of Isaac), homilies on 

the Pentateuch, only the first part of which was pub- 

lished by his son Solomon, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
in 1691 (see Benjacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 620). 
K. 


ABETMENT: The legal term for encouraging, 
aiding, or instigating an illegal act. The abettor 
may take no part in the actual commission of the 
offense and yet be liable for the thought or intention 
involved in his relations to the actual offender. In 
capital, or even corporal, punishment Talmudic jur- 
isprudence takes no cognizance of thoughts or words 
(Sanh. 68a). 'Tobeliable to capital punishment by 
Talmudic law, one must be the principal actor in the 
crime. Hence, when one counsels, commands, or pro- 
cures another to perpetrate a capital crime, that other, 
and not the instigator, incurs the death penalty for the 
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commission of the crime (Kid, 43a). For, although 
the abettor is morally as guilty as the principal, the 
law will take cognizance of the principal only, it be- 
ing an axiom in Talmudic jurispru- 
In dence that * One can not be an agent in 
Homicide. an illegal act” (7b. 425, and elsewhere), 
Again: A is provided with a shield 
against deadly arrows when B shoots at him; but, as 
the arrow darts from the bow, C deprives him of the 
shield, and A is killed. Though C personally aids 
in the killing, neither B nor C can be capitally pun- 
ished, the latter not having fired the missile which 
was the direct cause of A’s death (Sanh. 77); Mai- 
monides, * Hilkot Rozeah,” iii. 11). Buteven where 
one is a principal in the crime, but does not accom- 
plish it by himself—as, for instance, being one of 
several persons who simultaneously fire deadly mis- 
siles at a man and kill him—no capital punishment 
can legally be visited on the participant. From the 
Biblical passage (Lev. xxiv. 17, Z7eb.), literally trans- 
lated, * If a man slayeth the whole life of a man he shall 
surely be put to death,” the rabbis deduce the judi- 
cial maxim, “ One person must slay the whole being” 
(Sifra, Emor, chap. xx.; Sanh. 78); and since in the 
case before us no one has fulfilled this condition, no 
capital punishment can be inflicted on any single 
one of the parties to the crime (Sanh, Ze.). 
As in homicide, so in all capital crimes Talmudic 
jurisprudence does not convict more than one person 
of a crime which can be accomplished 


Capital byasingle person. There is, however, 
Crimes. this difference: In all other cases of 


capital crime, when the slightest re- 
quirement for conviction has not been fully com- 
plied with, the accused is declared * not guilty before 
the human tribunal,” and is liberated. But in cases 
of bloodshed the law is more rigorous: whoever wil- 
fully occasions unlawful loss of life is prevented 
from repeating the crime by being deprived of his 
liberty: the abettor in murder is imprisoned (Sanh. 
810; Maimonides, “ Hilkot Rozeah," ii. 5, iv. 8). A 
notable exception to these rules is the case of the in- 
stigator to idolatry. The Jewish commonwealth 
was a theocracy, a politico-religious state ruled by 
God; hence, idolatry among the Jews was an offense 
against the state, and any attempt to incite people 
to apostasy was, in the eyes of the Jewish law, an 
attempt to overthrow the state; it was high treason 
against the Divine King. Therefore, even though 
there was no bodily action on the part of the insti- 
gator, and even when his efforts did not succeed in 
leading any one astray, he was capitally punished 
(Sanh. 61¢; Maimonides, “ Hilkot ‘Ab. Zarah,” v. 
2). And his punishment was the same—death by 
stoning—whether he was simply a mesit, trying to sc- 
duce an individual, or a maddiah, endeavoring to 
mislead a community (Mishnah, Sanh. vii. 4). 
The juridical maxim, “One can not be an agent 
in an illegal act,” for “where the orders of the mas- 
ter conflict with those of the servant, 


Penal whose orders must be obeyed?” (B. 
Offenses. K. 56, Sanh. 29«) is applied by the 


rabbis to penal offenses as well as to 
capital crimes. Hence, when one suborns witnesses 
to defeat justice in a civil cause, and the witnesses 
are found guilty of testifying falsely, they, and 
not the suborner, are liable for the losses of the 
injured party. The suborner in such cases is de- 
clared “exempt from punishment at the instance of 
the human tribunal, but guilty before the court of 
heaven.” Ina case of mayhem involving damages 
and amercements, where, for instance, A procures B 
to commit an assault on C, not only will the court 
condemn B to pay all amercements accruing from the 
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assault, but even if A had, prior to the assault, made 
himself responsible to his accomplice for all dam- 
ages resulting therefrom, he is not bound to keep 
his promise. Moreover, where at hisown solicitation 
A has à mutilation inflicted on himself by D, assur- 
ing B beforehand that no damages will be claimed, 
A has the legal right to claim, and B will be required 
by law to pay (B. K. 99«; see Rashi, ad toe., and 
Maimonides, *Hi!kot Hobel u-Mazzik,” v. 11). In 
all these cascs, the instrument of the offense has 
his option to do or not to do the bidding of the 
abettor: “If he so chooses, he obeys, and if he chooses 
otherwise, he obeys not” (B. M. 105); and where 
there is option there can not be said to exist any 
agency, since the order of the master must supersede 
that of the servant. On the other hand, where the 
abettor has a legal right to command and to exact 
obedience, he will be held responsible for the mis- 
deeds of his instrument. "Thus, according to the 
Bible (Ex. xxii. 7, as interpreted by rabbinic law 
(Mishnah, B. M. vii. 8; Gem. ib. 93a, 940), the gratui- 
tous bailee, if he has taken only ordinary care of 
the deposit, is not responsible for it even when lost 
by theft. Now A, being such a gratuitous bailee, 
orders his slave to abstract the deposit: when the plot 
ig discovered, A is held responsible for the slave’s 
deed, and is subjected to the laws concerning con- 
victed thieves. In this case the slave was obliged to 
comply with the command of his master; therefore 
his aet is considered to be the act of his abettor, or 
as the Talmud (25. 964) expresses it, ^ The hand of 
the slave is like the hand of his master” (7b. 100, 44a; 
* Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat,” § 292, 5, § 948, 
8, Hagahot). 
It is a principle in Talmudic jurisprudence, * One 
must not save himself at the expense of another" 
(B. K. 600 e£ al.). Accordingly, when 
Civil one's premises are invaded by unlaw- 
Causes. ful tax-gatherers, and he informs them 
of the whereabouts of another’s prop- 
erty which he holds in bailment, his responsibility 
will depend on his circumstances. If he be known to 
be wealthy, the court will assume that the alien tax- 
gatherers were attracted by his goods; therefore, his 
pointing out the goods of another will be considered 
as an effort to save his own at the expense of an- 
other’s, and he will be required to pay to the injured 
party compensatory damages. When, on the con- 
trary, there is no reason for such an assumption, he 
being known to be a poor man, then the court will 
assume that the deposit was the attraction, and he 
will not be required to make good its loss. Again, 
when a place is invaded by pillagers, and one citi- 
zen points out to them the property of another, the 
informer’s responsibility for the property carried off 
will depend on the presence or absence of duress. If 
force be used to compel him to reveal the hiding-place 
of the property, he will not be held responsible; 
but where no force is used on him, and he volun- 
tarily exposes to the pillagers another’s property, the 
court will adjudge him responsible for its loss. And 
even where force is used, the court will clear him 
only when his Abetment is confined to the bare 
pointing out; but where he personally hands over 
the property to the pillagers, he will be held re- 
sponsible to its rightful owner. In case a man be 
expressly required to surrender his own property, 
and he reveals the whereabouts of his neighbor's, in 
addition to his own, after physical force had been 
exercised on him to wrest from him the disclosure 
regarding his own, even though he personally lays 
no hands on his neighbor's property he will still be 
required by law to make good his neighbor's losses 
(Mishnah, B. K. x. 5; Gem. čb. 1165-1130; Maimoni- 


des, “Hilkot Hobel,” viii. 1-8; “ Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat,” & 388, 2-8, “Semag,” & 70). 
The Bible says, “And if any one of the common 
people sin through ignorance, when he doeth any one 
of the prohibitions,” etc. (Lev. iv. 27, 
Ritual Heb.). From this the rabbis deduce the 
Matters. following two legal maxims with re- 
gard to ceremonial sins: “When one 
person commits a ceremonial sin, he is guilty; when 
two persons commit it, they are not guilty ”: and 
the one is guilty “when he does the whole, but not 
when he does a part only " (Shab. 8a, Yer. ib. i. 2c). 
A third Jegal maxim reads: * Abetment has no real- 
ity "; that is, is not considered (Shab. 934). Now,if 
on a Sabbath day one transfers an inanimate object 
from private premises to the public thoroughfare, 
or vice tersa, he is guilty of a violation of the Sab- 
bath, and if the deed was the result of ignorance of 
the sanctity of the day, he is obliged to make a sin- 
offering (Mishnah, Shab. i. 1) ; but if two able-bodied 
men transfer an object which each of them could 
manage by himself, neither incurs guilt; each of 
them having perpetrated but half of the transgres- 
sion. Only when the performance of the task re- 
quires the services of both does the Law declare 
both guilty. And when one of the two persons is 
able to accomplish the task by himself, while the 
other is not, the weaker accomplice goes Íree; his 
Abetment does not constitute a punishable act, inas- 
much as the other could accomplish the task with- 
out his assistance, while he could not do so without 
the assistance of the other (Mishnah, Shab. x. 5; Gem. 
92a). The following is an exception to these rules: 
In case an Israclite has the corners of his hair cut 
away (compare Lev. xix. 27), both the barber, if 
he also is an Israelite, and the one whose hair is cut 
are punishable. In this case, while the subject of 
the transgression docs virtually nothing, as he merely 
offers himsclf to the barber’s shears, he is neverthe- 
less amenable for Abetment (Sifra, Kedoshim, chap. 
vi.; Naz. 570; Tos. čb. s.v. “R. Adda”). 
Finally, it should be stated that in rabbinic law, 
in all the cases cited and in all similar ones, the 
abettor is held not guilty before the 
Physical human tribunal, but guilty before 
or Moral the tribunal of heaven (Kid. 425; B. 
Guilt. K. 56a et aL); in other words, the 
perpetrator is not guilty legally, but is 
guilty morally. The same is the case with any one 
in whose power it is to prevent the violation of any 
law, but who fails to exert his influence in that di- 
rection. On this head the Talmud says: “ Whoso- 
ever has it in his power to prevent a transgression 
by his household, and does not prevent it, is answer- 
able for his household; if he has like power over a 
community, he is answerable for the community ; 
and where his power extends over the whole world, 
he is answerable for the whole world” (Shab. 540). 
Elsewhere the Talmud construes the Biblical saying 
(Lev. xxvi: 87) literally, “And they shall stumble, 
a man over his brother,” as “ They shall stumble, a 
man on account of the sins of his brother”; and the 
rabbis add: “This proves that all men are morally 
responsible for one another” (Sanh. 27b). On the 
other hand, where merit is concerned, rabbinic ethics 
teaches: * He who induces others to do a good deed 
stands in the sight of heaven higher than the one 
that does the decd” (B. B. $a; Num. R. chap. xiii. ; 
see also ACCESSORIES). S. M. 


ABI AND AB IN PROPER NAMES (IN, 
ay): Abi and Ad are used both as the first element, 
as in Abijah, Abishur. Abinoam, Abner, and as the 
second element, as in Eliab, Joab, and Ahab. "Their 
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exact meaning is still under dispute. Each of the 
foregoing proper names may be a sentence; for ex- 
ample, Abinoam=“ Father is pleasantness"; or it 
may be only à phrase, as * Father of pleasantness." 
Further, the 2 in Ab? may be either the connecting 
vowel or the pronominal suflix (first person). The 
weight of authority favors the sentence form. 
Opinions differ as to the phrase form: but it is safe 
to say that the forms with the connecting vowel and 
with the suflix have been confused, so that the trans- 
lation will depend largely on the other element in the 
name (Gray, “Hebrew Proper Names," pp. 22-84, 
10-90; see also NAMES). . B. L. 


ABI AYUB. See SOLOMON BEN ÁLMUALLEM. 


ABI SAHULA. See Isaac BEN SOLOMON IBN 
ABU SAHULA. 

ABI ZIMRA (S457, mnt; or perhaps Za- 
miro—1?"5]): A family which can be traced from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, of which the 
following were the more important: Judah ben 
Ephraim, 1245-1830: Moses ben Judah; his 
son, Ephraim ben Moses, 1470; ABRAHAM BEN 
MEIR, 1492; David ben Solomon, first half of the 
sixteenth century ; Isaac Mandil, second half of the 
sixteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G.p. 421; Steinsehneider, in Jew. 
Quart. Rev. x. 528; idem, Cat. Boul. No. 4850. G 
» 


ABI ZIMRA, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR: 
Flourished in Malaga, and seems to have left his 
home in 1492, going to Oran, and dwelling later in 
Tlemcen. He enjoyed quite a reputation as a poet, 
but very few of his writings have been preserved. 
Ilis composition T" '5s35n m5 wa) (^ My soul, 
how long wilt thou err in thy way ?”), an address to 
his soul toappease its longing for truth and eternity, 
written in 1493, in Oran, deserves special mention; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Zunz, Z, G. p.421; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 528. 

H. B. 

ABI ZIMRA, DAVID BEN SOLOMON, 
known as RADBAZ (r'333). Sce DAVID BEN SOLO- 
MON ABI ZIMRA. 

ABIAH. See ABIJAH. 

ABIASAPH. See Eprasapn. 


ABIATHAR (“Father of Plenty ”).—Biblical 
Data: A son of Ahimelech or Ahijah (melech and 
yak apparently interchanging; compare I Sam. 
Xiv. 9, xxii. 9); the chief priest of the sanctuary at 
Nob. He alone escaped from the massacre of his 
family by Saul (I Sam. xxii. 20) and found a ref. 
uge with David. By means of the priestly ephod 
Which he brought with him, he was able officially 
to ascertain the will of YHWH (I Sam. xxiii. 9, 
Xxx. T). Having shared David's hardships, he 
also profited by the exaltation of David to the king- 
ship. At the time of Absalom’s rebellion Abiathar 
remained loyal to hisold patron (II Sam. xv. 24-36); 
but later, like Joab, he espoused the cause of Ado- 
nijah rather than that of Solomon. On this account 
heand his family were banished to their estate at Ana- 
thoth, and their priestly rights and duties in connec- 
tion with the Temple were transferred to the rival 
house of Zadok (I Kings, ii. 26-33). C B de. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The rescue of the 
chief priest Abiathar, in the massacre of the priests 
of Nob ordered by Saul, was fortunate for the house 
of David; for if he had lost his life, David’s descend- 
ants would through divine retaliation have been en- 
tirely wiped out of existence at the hands of Athaliah 
(Sanh. 950) It was David's acts that had really 
brought about the death of the priests, and to make 
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amends he appointed Abiathar high priest. Abia- 
thar retained the office until he was deserted by the 
Holy Spirit, without which the high priest could 
not successfully consult the Urim and Thummim. 
When David, on his flight from Absalom, recog- 
nized this loss in Abiathar, he felt compelled to put 
Zadok in his place. See Seder ‘Olam R. xiv. ; Yoma, 
73); Sotah, 480; Ber. 4a (Rashi); Sanh. 21a. Com- 
pare also Ginzberg, “Haggada bei den Kirchenvii- 
tern," i., on II Sam. xv. 24, 25. L. G. 

ABIATHAR: A Palestinian amora, the contem- 
porary of R. Judah (217-299) and of his successor, R. 
Hisda, the head of the Sura Academy, with both of 
whom Abiathar maintained a correspondence. The 
great number of Dabylonian students who thronged 
to the Palestinian schools aroused his displeasure and 
induced him to remonstrate in a letter to J udah, the 
head of the Babylonian Jews (Git. 6b). The reason of 
his displeasure was that the Babylonian students 
generally married before graduating (Kid. 29%, where 
Rashi's opinion is preferable to that of the Tosafot), 
and when they left for Palestine their wives and 
children became a burden on the community. He 
quoted in this connection Joel, iv. 8 (iii. 8, A. V.), and 
harsh as the parallel may seem, it is not unjustified 
(Git. 65). Thereupon R. Judah declared the emigra- 
tion from Babylonia to Palestine to be a religious 
offense, but his denunciations were of no avail (Ket. 
111a) Abiathar’s letter to R. Hisda, the sue- 
cessor of R. Judah (Git. Z.e.), shows that the close 
connection between the Babylonian students and 
Palestinian teachers did not end with the declaration 
of R. Judah.  Abiathar was revered as a model of 
piety and holiness, and the Babylonians believed - 
that he was in spiritual communication with the 
prophet Elijah (see Git. @.¢. In the Midrash he is 
mentioned in Gen. R. Ixxxviii. 2. Concerning his 
Haggadah, see Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 563, 
504)  . L. G. 

ABIATHAR IBN CRESCAS HA-KOHEN. 
See CRESCAS, ABIATHAR IBN, 

ABIATHAR, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC. goo 
ABITUR, JOSEPH BEN Isaac, 

ABIATHAR HA-KOHEN OF CAIRO: 
Nagid (chief) of the Egyptian Jews, which office he 
inherited from his ancestors. He flourished at the 
end of the eleventh century and is known to have 
died before 1112. He took a prominent part in the 
Messianic movement of the year 1096, which as- 
sumed significant proportions. 'The first Crusade for 
the possession of the Holy Land was then in prog- 
ress, and was considered by the Jews of that day 
as the harbinger of a newera. The Jewish commu- 
nity of Nablus, in Palestine, indeed, addressed a for- 
mal letter to Rabbi Abiathar, asking for positive 
Information concerning the matter. The answer, 
together with the inquiry, was sent to Constanti- 
nople, the center of the Messianic agitation of the 
time. Abiathar's reply favored the movement, and, 
therefore contributed still more to the excitement 
among the Jews in the Mohammedan countries, 
which was further increased by the fact that his 
missive, through the indifference of the messenger, 
was not delivered into the hands of those to whom 
it was directed. 

Abiathar had a son, Elijah, for whom the * Mush- 
tamil" of Abu al-Faraj Harun was copied in 1119. 
His grandfather, Abiathar Cohen-Zedek, met Hai 
Gaon in Jerusalem, according to the author of the 
“Sefer ITasidim," ed. Wistinetzki, p. 169. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, in Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 27-29: 

Kaufmann, in Jew. Quart, Rev. x. 139-151; Bacher, in Jew. 


i L. G. 


Quart. Rev. ix. 358. 
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ABIATHAR  HA-KOHEN OF SARA- 
GOSSA: Founder of a widespread noble Spanish 
family that flourished in the fifteenth century. He 
had two daughters, Esther and Leah. Don Alphonso 
of Aragon, an illegitimate son of King John of Ara- 
gon, fell in love with Esther, who is said to have been 
very beautiful. After she had been baptized he 
married her, and of this marriage there were three 
sons and one daughter. The eldest son, John of 
Aragon, became count of Ribagorza and married a 
daughter of Lopez de Guerrea, the sole heiress to the 
large estates of her father. Alphonso, the second 
son, entered the Church, and in a short time became 
bishop of Tortosa and, under Ferdinand the Catholic, 
archbishop of Tarragona. The third son, Fernando, 
became commander of the Order of San Juan. Es- 
ther’s granddaughter, Juana of Aragon, married 
Don Francisco de la Cavallesia, grandson of the Jew 
Bonafos. Leah married the Marano Martin Sanchez 
(see * Revista de Espafia,” xviii. 548). M. K. 


ABIB (“Ears of Grain”): Name of the first 
month of the Hebrew year (Ex. xii. 2; compare xiii. 
4), corresponding to the Babylonian and postexilian 
Hebrew Nisan. According to the Babylonian sys- 
tem, which probably prevailed in Palestine, it began 
in ordinary years in the last third of March, but in 
every third or intercalary year a month later (sec 
CALENDAR). J. F. McC. 


A.BIBAS (literally, “Beloved,” i.e., ‘ Habib”): A 
mythical son of R. Gamaliel, the teacher of Paul, 
concerning whom a Christian legend existed that he 
and his father were baptized by John and Peter. 
Lucianus, bishop of Jerusalem in the year 415, 
wrote that Gamaliel appeared to him in a vision 
and revealed the fact that the body of Abibas lay 
exposed to the sun and rain, awaiting decent bur- 
ial; that the body was recovered and properly buried. 
Thereafter the ashes of Abibas were used as remedial 
agencies in disease, and they are said to have effected 
miraculous cures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 383, ed. 1612; Lucian, 
De Stephano, in Augustine, Opera, vii. appendix. 


ABICHT, JOHANN GEORG: Christian He- 
braist; born 1672 at Kónigseoc, in the principality of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt; died 1740. He studied 
first at Jena and afterward at Leipsic. On the 
completion of his university course he became in- 
structor in Oriental languages at the University of 
Jena (1709) In 1707 he went to Danzig, where he 
became rector of the gymnasium, holding simulta- 
neously the pastorate at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. In 1729 he was called to Wittenberg to 
fill the offices of general superintendent and chief 
professor of theology at the university, as well as 
that of pastor at the city church. 

Abicht excelled in Oriental languages and He- 
brew archeology. His scholarly interests embraced 
both the history and the literature of the Jews. The 
rabbinic commentaries, in particular, claimed his 
attention; and he showed his partiality for them 
by translating selections into Latin. These transla- 
tions, among which may be mentioned selections 
from the commentaries of Rashi, Abravanel, and 
Ibn Ezra, which appeared under the title “Selecta 
Rabbinica ” (Leipsic, 1703), and a rendering of Isaiah 
di Trani's commentary upon the Book of Joshua, 
form but part of his publications. In the “Selecta 
Rabbinica” are contained, also, fragments from 
the theology of Maimonides; while under the title 
“Porta Accentuum? he produced in a Latin garb 


Moses Nakdan's book on Hebrew accentuation, 

* Sha'ar ha-Neginot" (Leipsic, 1715). He also wrote 

in Latin a dissertation on “Sefer ha-Yashar " (Leip- 

sic, 1722), an anonymous work on Jewish history. 

Among his numerous productions his * Methodus 

Lingu:e Sancte? (Leipsic, 1718) is the one most 

generally known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jócher, Gelehrten- Lexicon, cols. 23f et seq. 
and supplement, ed. Adelung,i. col. 53, Leipsic, 1787; All- 
gemeine Deutsche Biographie, i. 20; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 662; idem. Christliche Hebraisten, in Zeit. f. 
Hebr. Bibl. i. 112; Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. ii. 1438; Ranft, Leben 
Scichsischer Gottesgelehrten, i. 1; idem, Unparteiische Kir- 
chenhistorie, ii. 327; McClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia, 


xi. 18. 
H. G. E. 


ABIDA or ABIDAH (“Father Knoweth”): 
A son of Midian, and grandson of Abraham and 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 4, and in the genealogical list 
in I Chron. i. 88). G. B. L. 


ABIDAN (*Fatheris Judge"): A son of Gideoni, 
chief of the tribe of Benjamin after the Exodus 
(Num. i. 11, ii. 22, vii. 60, 65, x. 24. G. B.L.» 


ABIEL (“Father is God”): 1. Father of Kish 
and Ner, and grandfather of Saul (I Sam. ix. 1, xiv. 
501) Another account makes him the great-grand- 
father of Saul; Ner, by that account, being the 
father, instead of the brother, of Kish. 'The mistake 
is probably due to an error of the scribe (I Chron. 
viii. 88, ix. 99). 2. One of the “thirty men” of 
David (I Chron. xi. 89) In the list given in II 
Sam. xxiii. 31, Abiel is called Abi-Albon, which 
Budde, “S. B. O. T." p. 80, reads Abi-Baal. 

G. B. L. 


ABIEZER (*Father is Help?): 1. À clan of 
Manasseh, the most important member of which 
was Gideon, in whose time the seat of the clan was 
at Ophrah on the western side of the Jordan (Josh. 
xvii. 2; Judges, vi. 11, 24, 34, viii. 2: I Chron. vii. 
18; Num. xxvi. 30 has Jeezer) Abiezrite is the 
Gentile name, and is found in Judges, vi. 11, 24, 
viii. 32; Num. xxvi. 80 has Jeezerite, 2. Abiezer 
the Anethothite, one of the “thirty men” of David, 
and commanding officer of 24,000 men in the ninth 
month (II Sam. xxiii. 27; I Chron. xi. 28, xxvii. 12). 

G. B. L. 

ABIEZER,JUDAH BEN ISAAC, of Tik- 

tin: A Jewish author of the nineteenth century. 


He resided in Jerusalem and wrote * Mishmeret ha- 
Berit” (The Charge of the Covenant), a defense of 


Judaism against the irreligious, published in Jerusa- 


lem, 1846; * Sha'are Zedek” (The Gates of Justice), 
upon the prerogatives of the Holy Land and upon 
the sufferings of Jerusalem and of Safed in this cen- 
tury (Jerusalem, 1845); * Mekor ha-Berakah " (The 
Source of Blessing), being the first part of a work 
in three volumes, called *Berakah Meshuleshet ? 
(The Threefold Benediction), upon the Talmudical 
treatise Berakot (Lemberg, 1851). He is considered 
a great authority among rabbinical writers, and his 
work, * Sha'are Zedek,” is full of interesting details 
concerning Palestine. [A copy with his autograph 
in the New York Public Library shows that his 
second name was Judah, though this is not men- 
tioned in the title-pages of his works or in bibliog- 
raphies. H. R.] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 6. Warsaw, 1886; 
Ha-Eshkol (encyclopedia), p. 111, Warsaw, 1887. D. G 
. X. 


ABIGAIL (“Father is Joy”): 1. A daughter of 
Jesse and sister of David, who married Jether the 
Ishmaelite, and became the mother of Amasa (I 
Chron. ii. 16, 17). In II Sam. xvii. 25 she is again 
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mentioned as the mother of Amasa, but is called 
Abigail the daughter of Nahash, and her husband is 
called Ithra the Israelite. This version of her hus- 
band’s name is probably nearer the truth. For the 
rabbinical view see D. B. 17, and Targ. II Chron. ii. 
17, after Yebamot, 77a. 


2. Biblical Data: The prudent and beautiful 
wife of Nabal, a prosperous but avaricious Calebite 
noble of the town of Carmel in southern Judah (I 
Sam. xxv. 3). When Nabal refused to pay David 
compensation for his protection, Abigail on her own 
initiative met the outlaw prince with gifts and a 
conciliatory address, thereby winning his favor and 
delivering her husband from the threatened attack 
on his life. Nabal died soon after, and Abigail be- 
came the wife of David, bringing to him her wealth 
and sharing with him his trying experiences as a 
vassal of the king of Gath (I Sam. xxvii. 8, xxx. 5). 
While he was king at Hebron, she bore him a son, 
Chileab, or Daniel, who appears, however, to have 
died before reaching manhood (I Sam. xxv. 42; II 
Sam. iii. 8). C. F. K. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The Haggadah re- 
gards Abigail as one of the most remarkable women 
in Jewish history, She was one of the four great 
beauties, the other three being Sarah, Rahab, and 
Esther (Meg. 15a). Her charm was irresistible toall 
who gazed onher, David, who first beheld her while 
she was still the wife of Nabal, almost fell a victim 
to her charms and was only restrained by Abigail’s 
moral strength and dignity (Meg. le.). She was 
also a prophetess: in saying to David, “ This shall be 
no grief unto thee? (I Sam. xxv. 81), Abigail fore- 
shadowed that another woman (Bathsheba) would 
one day play a disastrous rôle in his life. With all 
her superior qualities Abigail was not free from fem- 
inine coquetry; for when she begged David for 
mercy toward her husband, she added the seemingly 
insignificant words: "then remember thine hand- 
maid” (¢b.). It is for this conduct, unbecoming in 
amarried woman, as the Haggadah observes, that, in 
the following verse, Abigail is written without the 
letter “yodh” (thus, “Abagal”), to intimate that 
Abigail had shown herself unworthy of the letter 
with which the name of God begins (Midr. Sam. 
xxili.; sce Meg. 14a, 150; Midr. Teh. to Ps. liti.: 
compare also Sanh, ii. 4). L. G. 


ABIGDOR: A prxnomen, as well as a family 
name, which first appeared in the Middle Ages and 
which is still in use. In Russia it is pronounced 
" Vigder." It is supposed to be the Biblical 443 *2N 
(“Father of Gedor”: I Chron. iv. 18) ; though some 
scholars have connected it with the Latin * Victor." 
The reason for the frequent use of the name is that, 
according to the passage in Chronicles, * Abigdor” 
was one of the appellations of Moses (see Lev. R. in 
the beginning of the first chapter). Compare Avra- 
DOR; see NAMES. G. 


ABIGDOR, ABRAHAM (called also Bonet 
ben Meshullam ben Solomon): A physician, 
philosopher, and translator; born in Provence, prob- 
ably at Arles, in 1350. He should not be confounded 
with Maestro Abraham Abigdor, who in 1886 was 
the proprietor of a house at Arles (^ Monatsschrift, ” 
1880, pp. 410, 411). Abraham Abigdor devoted his 
early life to the study of medicine and philosophy. 
At the age of seventeen (1367) he wrote “Sefer Sc- 
gullat Melakim ” (Royal Treasure), a work on logic in 
rimed prose—in the main a Hebrew imitation of the 
"'Tendencies of the Philosophers," by Ghazali, but 
of independent value in the more purely logical por- 
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tions of the book. Afterward he went to Montpellier 
to study medicine aud to be instructed, as he himself 
writes, by Christian scholars. He translated the fol- 
lowing Latin works into Hebrew: (1) Under the title, 
“ Mebo bi-Melakah ” (Introduction to the Practise of 
Medicine), the treatise on materia medica of the chan- 
cellor or dean of the faculty, Bernard Alberti, which 
treatise is based on book iv. of the * Canon of Avicen- 
na." According to Steinschneider (“ Hebr. Ucbers.” 
p. 777), the original Latin has been printed under the 
title * Gentilis de Fulgineo.” (2) The * Medicationis 
Parabole ? of Arnauld de Villeneuve (1878). (8) Un- 
der the title, “Sefer Mebo ha-Ne‘arim” (Introduction 
for the Young), the elementary treatise on fevers, by 
Gerard de Solo (1879). (4) * Megillah,” the treatise 
of Arnauld de Villeneuve on “ Digestive and Purga- 
tive Medicines” (1881). (5)“ Almanzuri,” theabridged 
commentary of Gerard de Solo on the ninth book of 
Razi’s “ Ad Almansorem.” The translation is greatly 
abbreviated, but remarks of his own, derived from 
personal experience, are added. (6) “Tratato” or 
" Higeayon,” from the * Tractatus Summularum,? a 
treatise on logic, by Pierre d'Espagne. (7) Expla- 
nations of the middle commentary of Averroes (ibn 
Roshd) on the first three parts of the “Organon”: 
the “Isagoge,” the “Categories,” and the *Inter- 
pretation.” This is derived not only from Arabic 
but also from Latin sources. 

In 1399 Abigdor assisted his son Solomon, then 
only fifteen years of age, in the translation of the 
Latin treatise, “De Judiciis Astronomix,” or “ Ca- 
pitula Astrologie," of Arnauld de Villeneuve into 
Hebrew, under the title * Panim ba-Mishpat." See 
ABIGDOR, SOLOMON. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, pp. 111-121; 

Gross, Gallia. Judaica, pp. 333, 934. & E 

. K. 


ABIGDOR COHEN: Italian rabbi, distin- 
guished for learning and wealth, who lived in Fer- 
rara about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Joseph Kolon, the most important Talmudist of 
Italy at that time, speaks of him in terms of the 
highest respect. It can not be said with certainty 
that he is the author of the Vatican manuscript 
“Sha‘are ha-Musar” (Gates of Moral Law), as Mi- 
chael asserts. The name of the person to whom this 
manuscript is ascribed was borne by a number of 
medieval rabbis, and it is more probable that Abig- 
dor Cohen of Vienna is the author; for he was held 
in especial honor in Rome, as may be inferred from 
almost every page of the * Shibbole ha-Leket.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hoayyim, No. 12. LG 


ABIGDOR BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN 
(called also Abigdor Cohen Zedek): The carliest 
of the great Talmudists of Austria; flourished about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. He was the 
pupil of R. Simha of Speyer (who flourished about 
1220), but he knew also R. Joel ha-Leviof Bonn (who 
flourished about 1175). Abigdor lived in Vienna, and 
from there administered the religious affairs of the 
Jewish population of Austria. Of his writings we 
possess only a commentary on the Pentateuch and 
the five Megillot, which still exist in manuscript. 
From various sources we know that he also wrote 
Tosafot to the treatise Ketubot. The most promi- 
nent scholars of Germany often applied to him for 
advice on difficult ritualistic problems, theoretical or 
practical, and attached great importance to his de- 
cisions. He had also distinguished pupils, among 
whom was the eminent Rabbi Mcir of Rothenburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 10; Zunz, Z. G. 

pp. 38, 42, 193. 

L. G. 
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ABIGDOR DE FANO, Sce Fano, ABIGDOR DE. 
ABIGDOR HAYYIM. Sec Hary, ABIGDOR. 


ABIGDOR BEN ISAAC: A French rabbinic 
scholar; lived during the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. He is probably identical with the 
* Abigdor the Frenchman” mentioned in old manu- 
scripts, who wrote a commentary on the Mahzor. 
From a note in manuscript (Munich, No. 92), " Abigdor 
the Frenchman ” appears to have been an adherent of 
the Cabala. It is possible that the rabbis Isaac and 
Abigdor of Béziers, whom Nahmanides mentions in 
his letter to the Jewish community of that town, 
are ^ Abigdor the Frenchman” and his father Isaac. 
On the other hand, it seems improbable that Abigdor 
ben Isaac is identical with Abigdor mentioned in * The 
Mordecai.” The latter is no doubt the Austrian Tal- 
mudist Abigdor ha-Kohen, who lived not long before 
and in the same region as Mordecai. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rev. Et. Juives, iii. 8; Zunz, Ritus, p. 194; 

Les Ecrivains Juifs Français, p. 198. S 


ABIGDOR BEN HA-KANAH. See KANAI. 
ABIGDOR KARA. See Kara, ABIGDOR. 


ABIGDOR BEN MENAHEM: German Tal- 
mudist: lived at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Bodleian collection of manuscripts con- 
tains responsa by him. Abigdor ben Menahem, to 
judge from the place assigned to him in the collec- 
tion, seems to have been a contemporary of R. Jacob 
Mölln (died 1427) and of R. Jacob Weil (1410). It is 
certain, however, that he was not living at the time 
when the responsa were collected, seeing that the 
collector puts after Abigdor's name the memorial 
formula ‘py {pr (that is, Zekron kedushato nezah, 
shalom mishkabo ythyeh = The memory of the holy 
be everlasting; may he rest in peace). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 820. 
L. G. 


ABIGDOR BEN MOSES (called also Abigdor 
Sofer of Eisenstadt or Abigdor Izmunsh): Lived 
in the sixteenth century in Cracow. He translated 
certain portions of the prayer-book into German. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4171; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 18. G 


ABIGDOR BEN NATHAN OF AVIGNON: 
French Talmudist; flourished in the thirteenth and 
at the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. He was 
the teacher of Abraham ben Nathan, the author of 
* Ha-Manhig," in which work Abigdor is twice men- 
tioned. In 1804, when * Ha-Manhig " was written, 
Abigdor was still living. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 2; Michael, Or ha- 


Hayyim, No. 14; Zunz, Z. G. p. 104; Halberstamm, in Kobak's 
Ginze Nistarot, iv. 17 : Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xi. 24. 


L. G. 


ABIGDOR BEN SAMUEL: Arabbi in Pru- 
zhany, Rushony, Wilkowyszky, and Selva (Lithu- 
ania and Poland), from 1719 to 1768. Toward the 
close of his life he removed to Wilna, where his son 
Samuel was rabbi. He died there March 1, 1771. 
Responsa of his are found in the collection of Saul 
ben Moses of Lomzha. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gihatt Shaul, Zolkiev, 1774; Fuenn, Ivencset 
Yisrael, p. 5, Warsaw, 1886. 
A. B. D. 


ABIGDOR BEN SIMHA (called also Abigdor 


Levi; nom de plume, N35 nb AUy38-n5w): A 
German author, who was born in Glogau in the sec- 
ond quarter of the eighteenth century. After having 


been a tutor for some time in Berlin, he removed to 
Prague in 1768, and there followed the same voca- 
tion. Early in 1778, while traveling through Sax- 
ony, he was arrested on a false charge, and lingered 
in the prison of Pirna without an examination for 
ten months. During his confinement he pursued his 
studies in the Bible, the Talmud, and medieval He- 
brew philosophy without interruption. At last he 
found an opportunity to send a letter in Hebrew 
describing his predicament to Moses Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn's reply, dated January 18, 1774, was 
written in German, and, as anticipated, was opened 
and read by the authorities. When they saw that 
the Hebrew scholar whom they held in custody was 
a friend of Mendelssohn, they cleared him of all sus- 
picion and set him at liberty. "Through the aid of 
Isaac Dessau and his relative, R. Hirschel Levin (Zebi 
Hirsch) of Berlin, he was enabled to return to Prague. 

'The first work Abigdor published was an elemen- 
tary Hebrew grammar entitled * Dabar Tob" (A Good 
Thing), with a table of conjugations, to which he 
added Moses ibn Habib's * Marpe Lashon," Prague, 
1783. In 1792 he edited the first series of letters 
which Mendelssohn had addressed to him (AMIN 


1153), and in 1797 supplemented it with a second 


series. This supplement forms the appendix to his 
poem, “Hotem Toknit” (The Perfect Seal), on 
which he prided himself very much. It is a didactic 
poem, and aims at proving that the teachings of the 
Bible surpass all the systems of philosophy ever in- 
vented, from Socrates to Kant. It does not, however, 
deserve the name of poetry : it is nothing buta string 
of feeble arguments couched in obscure language. 
The commentary which the author found necessary 
to supply does not make the poem more intelligible; 
nor does the acrostic, which gives the name and place 
of birth of the author, and the date of composition, 
relieve the poem of its glaring faults—lack of im- 
agination and appropriate diction. In 1802 Abiedor 
edited the Pentateuch with the commentary of Men- 
delssohn and an introduction of his own. The last 
of his literary efforts was a poem embodied in S. W. 
Büchner's “ Zahot ha-Melizah,” Berlin, e 
Ds 


ABIGDOR B. SIMON COSTELLEZ or 
KOSTELIZ. See Kosreiiz (COSTELLEZ), ABIG- 
DOR B. BIMON. 

ABIGDOR, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM: 
A Hebrew translator; born in Provence in 1384. As- 
sisted by his father, Abraham Bonet ben Meshul- 
lam, he, at the early age of fifteen years, translated 
Arnauld de Villeneuve's work,“ De Judiciis Astrono- 
mis," from Latin into Hebrew under the title " Panim 
ba-Mishpat? (Methods of Judgment). This trans- 
lation still exists in manuscript. In 1399 he also 
translated Sacrobosco’s “Sphera Mundi? (On the 


. Astronomy of the Spheres), under the title ^ Mareh 


ha-Ofanim" (The Indicator of the Spheres). The 
last-mentioned work was printed in Abraham bar 
Hiyya's *Zurat ha-Arez " (Offenbach, 1720), with 
notes by Mattathiah Delacret, Manoah Hendel, and 
others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2254; idem, 
Hebr. Uebers. pp. 643, (82. 
L. G. 


ABIGDOR ZUVIDAL: Italian rabbi of Ger- 
man descent, who flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; died Nov. 18, 1601. David de Pomis, in the 
preface to his dictionary, “Zemah David,” states 
that Abigdor was of German descent. It was at the 
request of Abigdor and some of his friends that Ju- 
dah Moscata was prompted to write his commentary 
on the “Cuzari.” Abigdor was a disciple of Samuel 
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Abihail 
Abilene 


-Judah Katzenellenbogen, and subsequently became 
his assistant in the rabbinical college of Venice. He 
participated in the controversy on the mikgwch (ritual 
bath) of Rovigo, on which several books were pub- 
lished (“Milhamot Adonai,” Venice, 1601), and his 
name is mentioned with respect even by his oppo- 
nents. His disciple, Jacob ben Elhanan Heilprin, 
author of the responsa * Nahlat Ya‘akob,” Padua, 
1628, testifies to the high standing of Abigdor in 
the rabbinical world of his age. His eulogy was 
pronounced by Leon Modena in * Midbar Yehudah,? 
No. 71, where a copy of the inscription on his tomb- 
Stone is also to be found. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 15. 5 


ABIXHAIL (“Father is Might”): 1. The father 
‘of Zuriel, a Levite of the family of Merari (Num. iii. 
90). 2. Wife of Abishur (I Chron. ii. 29). 3. Son 
of Huri, a Gadite resident in Gilead (I Chron. v. 14), 
‘4. Wife of Rehoboam and daughter of Eliab, the 
brother of David (II Chron. xi. 18). 5. The father of 
Esther (Esth. ii. 15, ix. 29). In the two last-named 
passages the Septuagint reading gives Aminadab. 

G. B. L. 


ABIHU (“He is Father") Biblical Data: He 
is mentioned in Ex. xxiv. 1, 9, where he and his 
brother are classed with Moses and Aaron as the 
leaders or chiefs of the *elders? of Israel, who g0 
up into the mount to eat the covenant meal with 
YHWH. : 

In other passages Abihu is designated as the second 
son of Aaron and Elisheba (Ex. vi. 23), and with his 
father and brothers is consecrated to the priesthood 
(Ex. xxviii. 1). With Nadab he is put to death for 
offering strange fire to YHWH (Lev. x. 1: Num. iii. 
9, 4, xxvi. 60, 61). Elsewhere in the Old Testament 
he is only mentioned in I Chron. vi. 3 and II Chiron. 
XXiv. 1, 2. G. A. B. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The haggadic rep- 
resentation of the death of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 
X. 1-6) is wholly an idealization of the Biblical nar- 
rative. Despite the fact that the latter ascribes the 
death of the sons of Aaron to an offense committed 
by them, an old Midrash applies the verse in Eccle- 
siastes (vii. 15), “There is a righteous man that per- 
isheth in his righteousness," to Nadab and Abihu, 
who, it is said, brought an incense-offering into the 
sanctuary in order to honor God, and while doing so 
were consumed by fire (Yalk. on Eccl. Ze. $ 976; so 
Also Jerome, in his commentary «d loc.). In accord- 
ance with this, the Midrash places the time of the of- 
fering of Nadab and Abihu before the fall of the 
heavenly fire, and indeed to bring down the fire 
was the very purpose that Nadab and Abihu had in 
mind (Sifra, Shemini Milluim, ed. Weiss, p.445; somo- 
what differently Ephraem Syrus: compare Gerson, in 
" Monatsschrift,” 1868, xvii. 102). 

The words in Lev. x. 2, *they died before God," 
are used because the death of the children of pious 
parents during their lifetime affects God closely 
(Lev. R. xx. 10). Moreover, since the death of the 
pious has an expiatory effect ( 7.e.), the Biblical ac- 
count of their death is read on the Day of Atonement. 

In order that the death of Nadab and Abihu may 
not appear entirely unjustifiable. the Ilaggadah 
seeks to reconcile God's justice with the blameless- 
ness of pious men (Tan., Ahre, 6, ed. Buber, 7): they 
died in an attempt to put off corporeality. 

Philo testifies to the great age of this Hageadah 
when, in his customary allegorization of Biblical ma- 
terial, he says: “ Nadab and Abihu, who approached 
God and gave up mortal life in order to receive 
immortality, were naked; that is, they broke every 
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bond connecting them with mortal needs and pas- 
sions” (* De Allegoriis Legum," ii. 15, ed. Cohn and 
Wendland, p. 101). The reference to nakedness is 
made clear by a Midrash, which remarks that the 
transgression of the sons of Aaron lay in the fact 
that they performed their duties D933 “pM with. 
out the prescribed apparel of the priests, which they 
forgot in their ecstasy. They were not necessarily 
naked, however, as Philo has it. According to an- 
other view, the sons of Aaron were killed by fire 
from God; their bodies and clothes were not con- 
sumed, the marvelous fire taking only their breath 
from them (Sifra, /.c., ed. Weiss, p. 455; Sanh. DU). 


Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and Akiba find them blame- 
worthy only in so far that they ventured upon so 
important an act without consulting Moses.  R. 
Ishmael holds the view that they did not bring 
their sacrifice at the right time (Sifra, Zc., ed. Weiss, 
45b, and Ahre, beginning; Yoma, 53a; ‘Er. 30). 
The latter explanation made its way into the Pe- 
shito, which adds to “strange fire? (mm WN) the 
words “not at the right time.” Originally, the ad- 
dition was, of course, an explanatory gloss, which 
in course of time came to be embodied in tho text. 
Following the trend of R. Eliezer's ideas, the later 
Haggadah attaches blame to the sons of Aaron be- 
cause of their too great self-esteem. They remained 
unmarried, because they did not regard any woman 
as good enough for them. "They even considered 
themselves more important than Moses and Aaron, 
and secretly longed for the time when they should 
stand at the head of the people (Pesik., ed. Buber, 
pp. 1724 et seg. ; Tan., ed. Buber, Ze., where the par- 
allels are given in notes). 

The endeavor of the old Haggadah to interpret 
the fault of the sons of Aaron as a trivial offense 
had, however, an effect contrary to that anticipated. 
When, at a subsequent period, the varying opinions 
were all accepted as correct, the sons of Aaron, in- 
stead of being represented as models of virtue, came 
to be invested with many mischievous traits (see 
Pesik. and Tan. /.e.; especially the opinions of Levi 
and Bar Kappara, which are shared by the Church 
father Ephraem Syrus, as shown in * Monatsschrift," 
LG): L. G. 


—— Critical View: The death of Nadab and Abihu 
probably represents the memory of some calamity to 
a portion of the priesthood, which, in the contest for 
the establishment of the Levitical law, was a warn- 
ing to all who might violate that law. 

G. A. B. 


ABIHUD (“Father is Majesty "): A grandson of 
Benjamin, mentioned in the gencalogical list of I 
Chron. viii. 3. G. B. L. 


ABIJAH or ABIAH (uncontracted, ABIY AHU 
= “ My father is YHWH”): Name of several Old 
Testament personages, of whom the following are 
the most notable: 

1.—Biblical Data: Son of Samucl, who, with his 
elder brother Joel, judged Israclin Beersheba. Their 
inefficiency and venality were the ostensible reasons 
that induced the elders of Israel to petition Samuel to 
appoint a king over them (I Sam. iii. 1-5). 

J. F. McC. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Some rabbis en- 
deavor to exculpate Abiah and his brother in part 
from the charges against them referred to in I Sam. 
viii. 2, 8. By Akiba and his disciples it is main- 
tained that the offense of the sons of Samuel con- 
sisted in the inconsiderate and proud manner with 
which they appropriated what was theirs by right, 
or In exacting more than was their due. Others go 
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co far as to declare that their sole offense consisted 
in the fact that, unlike their father, they did not 
travel about the country in order to ascertain its 
condition, but established themselves in one place, 
surrounded themselves by a royal court, and left 
the people to be exploited by ollicials (Shab. 56^). 
Others, again, assert that Joel and Abiah were orig- 
inally wicked, but that they improved to such a 
degree that they were found worthy of prophecy 
(Ruth R. on ii. D. On the other hand, Pseudo- 
Jerome, in his “Commentary on Chronicles? (vi. 
14), undoubtedly following Jewish tradition, declares 
that Abiah, the judge, was the only sinner, but that 
his brother was blameworthy because he had not 
endeavored to turn Abiah to better ways. See JOEL, 
SON OF SAMUEL. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rahmer, Ein Lateinischer Kommentar zu 
den Büchern der Chronik, pp. 29-31, Thorn, 1866. G 
X. 


29.— Biblical Data: Son of Jeroboam I., king of 
northern Israel, whose story is told in I Kings, 
xiv. 1-18. He having fallen sick, his mother went 
in disguise to the prophet Ahijah to inquire as to 
the prospects of her son's recovery. Ahijah, recog- 
nizing her, informed her that the child would die, 
and at the same time, predicted the calamities that 
were to befall the kingdom. The narrative in the 
accepted text associates all national disasters with 
the religious apostasy of Jeroboam. The Septua- 
eint (Vatican and Lucian) has a briefer narrative; 
and critics have pointed out that this simpler, and 
presumably earlier, form of the story deals with a 
stage in Jeroboam's life antecedent to his public ca- 
reer, to which it makes no reference whatever (see 
H. Winckler, * Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen,” 
pp. 12 e£ seq.). J. F. McC. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The passage, I 
Kings, xiv. 18. in which there is & reference to 
“some good thing [found in him] toward the Lord 
God of Israel,” is interpreted (M. K. 280) as an allu- 
sion to Abijah’s courageous and pious act in remov- 
ing the sentinels placed by his father on the frontier 
between Isracl and Judah to prevent pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, Some assert that he himself undertook 
a pilgrimage. L. G. 


3.—Biblical Data: The second king of Judah, 
son of Rehoboam. His reign lasted three years (B.C. 
918-915). From the account in I Kings, xv. 1-9 
(where he is called Abijam), it would appear that 
he was a wicked ruler, “who walked in all the sins 
of his father," and that it was only for the sake 
of David, his ancestor, that the royal line was con- 
tinued in him. “Qod gave him a lamp in Jerusa- 
lem to set up his son after him, and to establish 
Jerusalem: because David did that which was right 
in the sight of the Lord and turned not aside from 
anything that he commanded him all the days of 
his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hit- 
tite," The only other matter there touched upon 
is his relations with the northern kingdom, as to 
which it is merely said that there was constant war 
between him and Jeroboam I. In II Chron. xiii. 
much is said of Abijah, and all of it with direct or 
implicd approbation. Indeed, no two accounts of 
the same person could be more contradictory, In 
I Kings, xv. 2, his mother is said to have been Maa- 
chah, daughter of Abishalom; this is confirmed by 
II Chron. xi. 20 in its account of the reign of Reho- 
boam. But in II Chron. xiii. 2 she is called * Mi- 
chaiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah” (see Targ. 
Chron. for the rabbinical view). The chronicler 
records an address by Abijah to Jeroboam before a 


battle with that monarch, congratulating the people 
of Judah upon their devotion to YHWH, and deal- 
ing minutely with the matters of worship and ritual 
in which they were superior to the people of the 
Ten Tribes, against whom the judgment of YHWH 
is invoked (II Chron. xiii. 4-12). The chronicler 
also gives a detailed account of this battle, in which 
Judah was victorious. We are warned by the case 
of Uzziah (Azariah) not to hastily infer from the 
silence of the Book of Kings with regard to events. 
narrated in Chronicles that such events are unhis- 
torical. There was doubtless a continuation under 
Abijah of the state of feud that had prevailed from 
the beginning of the schism; and the tradition of 
a signal victory gained by Abijah over Jeroboam 
must have had a well-grounded basis. But the de- 
tails given in Chronicles are impossible. The num- 
ber of men engaged in battle is greater than the 
whole adult male population of the kingdoms at any 


epoch, and much greater than that of any armies. 


that ever faced one another during the world’s his- 
tory. As a result of his defeat, Jeroboam is said 
to have lost Bethel and two other districts with 
their towns. This was at best but a temporary 
gain for Judah. The chronicler adds that Abijah 
waxed mighty and married fourteen wives, and be- 
eat twenty and two sons and sixteen daughters (II 
Chron. xiii. 91). The context implies that this oc- 
curred after Abijah's accession and during his reign 
of three years. Theaccount is closed with the state- 
ment that these and other facts are to be found in 
the Midrash of the prophet Iddo. 
J. F. McC. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Although Abijah 
took up God's cause against Jeroboam, the idola- 
trous king of Israel, he was not permitted to enjoy 
the fruits of. his victory over the latter for any con- 
siderable time, dying as he did shortly after his cam- 
paign (Josephus, “Ant.” viii. 11, & 3). The rabbis 
recount many transgressions committed by Abijah 
against his fellow men, which resulted in drawing 
God's vengeance upon him more speedily than upon 
Jeroboam’s idolatries. Thus it is stated that he 
mutilated the corpses of Jeroboam’s soldiers, and 
even would not permit them to be interred until 
they had arrived at a state of putrefaction. Nor did 
Abijah show himself zealous in God’s cause after 
all; for when, by the conquest of Bethel (II Chron. 
xiii. 19), the golden calves eame into his possession, 
he did not destroy them as the law (Deut. vii. 25) 
enjoined. The rabbis also point out that it was 
improper for Abijah to accuse the whole of Israel of 
idolatry and to proclaim the appointment of Jero- 
boam as king to have been the work of “vain men, 
the children of Belial” (II Chron. xiii. 7), since in 
point of fact it was the prophet Ahijah, the Shilo- 
nite, who made him king (1 Kings, xi. 37). Forthese 
reasons Abijah’s reign was a short one. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Seder ‘Olam R. xvi.; Ver. Feb. xvi. 15¢c ; Gen. 

R.isy. 20; Lev. R. xxxiii. 5; Valk. ii. 205. 
L. G. 


4 —Biblical Data: Mother of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah. II Chron. xxix. 1. 
— —In Rabbinical Literature: Abi saved the life 
of her son. Hezekiah, whom her godless husband, 
Ahaz, had designed as an offering to Moloch. By 
anointing him with the blood of the salamander, she 
enabled him to pass through the fire of Moloch un- 
scathed (Sanh. 682). L. G. 

ABILA. Sec ABILENE. 

ABILENE: A small district of Syria on the east- 
ern slope of Anti-Libanus. It was so called from 
the town of Abila, on the northern declivity of Mt. 


Abilene 
Abin ben Adda 
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Hermon, about cighteen miles northwest of Damas- 
cus. The district was given as a tetrarchy to Ly- 
sanias by the emperor Tiberius about 26 n.c. (see 
Luke, iii. 1), and was bestowed upon Herod Agrippa 
by Claudius about 41 (Josephus, * Ant." xix. 51). 
Abila, called * Abila of Lysanias,” to distinguish it 
from other places of the same name, was thought to 
be the burial-place of Abel, owing to the similarity 
of the names. J. F. McC. 


ABILENE: A village situated northwest of Sep- 
phoris (Neubauer, “ Géographie du Talmud," p. 259). 
According to Griitz (^ Gesch. d. Jud.” 2d ed., ii. 257), 
a district of Perea (Lev. R. xvii.; Pesik. Wa-yehi, 
66«). G. B. L. 


ABIMAEL: Son of Joktan (Gen. x. 28) ; found 
also in the corresponding genealogical list of Shem's 
descendants in I Chron. i. 22. G. B. L. 


ABIMELECH (*My Father is King," or ^My 
Father is Melech,” probably the name of a deity): 
1. Son of GIDEON (surnamed Jerubbaal), the great 
“judge” of Israel. By virtue of his father’s dic- 
tatorship or semiroyalty, he claimed to rule over 
Ephraim. He was, however, merely the son of 
Gideon’s concubine; and to make good his claim he 
resorted to force. Aided by his mother’s relatives, 
he put to death all of his half-brothers except the 
youngest, Jotham, and ruled three years in Shechem. 
His adherents were mostly of the old Canaanitish 
race, to which his mother probably belonged. The 
Israelitish party rebelled and gained control in She- 
chem. After prolonged strife, Abimelech took the 
city by assault. While besieging the neighboring 
stronghold, Thebez, he was struck on the head with 
a millstone thrown by a woman. Conscious that 
he was mortally wounded, he commanded his armor- 
bearer to kill him at once with his sword. As a re- 
sult of his death, Shechem and its environs were 
made permanently Israelitish. J. F. McC. 

2. King of Gath, mentioned in the superscription 
to Ps. xxxiv. In I Sam. xxi. 20 he is called Achish. 

3.—Biblical Data: King of Gerar, with whom 
both Abraham and Isaac came into close connection. 
The stories that are told in both cases are very much 
alike in all details, which induces the Bible critics to 
believe that there is really only one (Gen. XxX., xxi., 
xxvi. 1-17). G. B. L. 


In Rabbinical Literature: One of the few 
pious persons among the heathens whose name be- 
came the typical appellation for the rare class of 
pagans designated as pious by the rabbis (Midr. Teh. 
XXXiv.). He was endowed with the gift of prophecy 
(Gen. R. lii) His attempted seizure of Sarah (Gen. 
Xx.) is explained by the fact that he was childless. and 
that he hoped, through his marriage with a pious 
woman like Sarah, to be blessed with offspring. 
When, therefore, Michacl, Abraham’s guardian angel, 
descended from heaven and wanted to kill Abimelech 
with his sword, the latter could plead in his defense 
that he was ignorant of the criminal character of his 
deed and had acted with good intentions (Pirke R. El. 
Xxvi). Butas Abraham was really in part to blame 
for the conduct of Abimelech toward him, Abime- 
lech’s curse, “May this one that will be thine have 
a covering ,on his eyes" (haggadic translation of 
DY mD 35 NY man, Gen. xx. 16), took effect and 
resulted in Isaac's blindness in his old age (Meg. 152). 

Another occasion on which Abraham's conduct 
toward Abimelech incurs the reproach of the Hag- 
gadah is that of the consummation of the league of 
friendship between them, which was to continue in 
effect for four generations. 


God said to Abraham: “Thou hast given seven lambs to 
Abimelech in concluding the league of friendship with him; by 
thy life, for seven generations shall I retard the joy of thy off- 
spring; from Abraham unto Moses. Thou hast given him seven 
lambs; by thy life, seven righteous of thy race shall the Philis- 
tines [descendants of Abimelech] slay: Hophni, Phinehas, Sam- 
son, Saul, and his three sons. Thou hast given him seven lambs; 
by thy life, seven sacred possessions of thy people will his children 
destroy : the tabernacle, the sacred objects In Gilgal, Nob, Gibeon, 
and Shiloh, and the two temples. Thou hast given him seven 
lambs; seven months shall the holy Ark of the covenant abide 
in the land of the Philistines" (Gen. R. liv. 4; Midr. Sam. xii. 1; 
Yalk, $108 on I Sam. vi. 1). 

On the other hand, a very unfavorable picture is 
drawn by the Haggadah of the treatment of Isaac by 
Abimelech, wherein the latter allowed himself to be 
misguided by his envy. -Amone the inhabitants of 
Gerar the saying went, *I would rather possess the 
dung of Isaac's stables than the gold and silver of 
Abimelech." This exasperated Abimelech to such an 
extent that he sought to engage Isaac in a quarrel by 
declaring that the latter owed his wealth to the Phil- 
istines, to whom it rightfully belonged. In punish- 
ment for this, Abimelech, like Job, was visited by 
disease, and his house was robbed by thieves (Gen. 
R. lxiv. 7), L. G. 

4. A priest mentioned in I Chron. xviii. 16, where 
he is erroneously described as the son of Abiathar, 
whose father he was. Elsewhere he is called AIM- 
ELECH. G. B. L. 


ABIMI (a contraction of ABBA-IMMI or AB- 
BA-AMMI): The name of several Amoraim, dis- - 
tinguished for proficiency in the Halakah. The most 
prominent of these are the following: 1. A Baby- 
lonian halakist of the third century, always quoted 
Without cognomen. Most of his doctrines have been 
transmitted through Rab Hisda, to whom, however, 
in later years he turned for information on some 
Baraitot which he had forgotten (Men. Ta; “Ar. 22). 
hab Judah b. Ezekiel, the founder of the Pumbe- 
dita Academy, also reported Halakot in his name 
(Er. 24a; Iul. 480). Abimi has the tradition that, 
after the completion of the First Temple, the Mosaic 
Tabernacle, together with allits boards, hooks, bolts, 
pillars, and thresholds, was secreted in the subter- 
ranean chambers beneath the Temple (Sotah, 9a; 
Suk. 165; Git 79a: B. K. 180; Sanh. 15u and 815; Zeb, 
264; Men. 715; ‘Ar. 50). 

2. A Babylonian amora of the fourth century, 
disciple of Rabbah b. Nahmani. He and his brother 
‘Efa (Hefa) are cited as “the ingenious scholars of 
Pumbedita” (Sanh. 1725). In the Palestinian Talmud 
he is designated as Abimi, the brother of Hefa (Yer. 
Ned. ii. 87); Yer, Shebu. iii. 840); but the Babylonian 
Talmud (Sanh. 7c.) gives Rahba as the name of his 
father (see, however, Bunk in “Rev. Et. Juives," 
1898, pp. 191-107). According to Kid. 89a, Abimi 
and his brother attempted to abrogate the Biblical 
law concerning uncircumcised fruit (Lev. xix. 23) 
for Dabylon. sS. M. 


ABIMI B. ABBAHU: A scholar of the third 
century. Abimi's native country and parentage are 
doubtful. He is always cited as Abimi, the son of 
R. Abbahu; he was as fond of quoting Baraitot as 
was R. Abbahu of Cæsarea of collecting them; and 
once he applied to a R. Abbahu for legal advice 
(Ket. 85«). These circumstances point to Palestine 
as his native country and to R. Abbahu of Cæsarea 
as his father; hence Bacher (* Ag. Pal. Amor." ii. 
101) so describes him. On the other hand, it is a re- 
markable fact that his name does not appear in the 
Palestinian Talmud, and that even where the latter 
quotes Abbahu as illustrating filial piety, the filial 
piety of Abimi, praised by his father in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, is not mentioned. Moreover, Abimi 
never refers to Abbahu, and settles debts in Baby- 
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lonia through Hama b. Rabbah b. Abuha (Ket. Z.c.), 
who never was in Palestine. Frankel (Mebo, p. 60a), 
holding the two names Abbahu and Abuha to be 
identical, believes Abimi to have been a Babylonian, 
and a brother of Rabbah b. Abuha. Abimi is often 
mentioned as reporting Baraitot. Oneof these, treat- 
ing of the honor due to parents, says: "One man 
feeds his father on pheasants and yet tires him of 
this world; while another yokes his father to the 
treadmill and yet prepares him for the enjoy ments of 
the world to come” (Kid. 31«). Elsewhere this para- 
dox is thus explained: The first case is that of one 
who was in the habit of furnishing his father with 
stuffed birds, and who, when the father once in- 
quired, *Son, whence dost thou get all this?" re. 
plied, ^Old man, eat and be silent as dogs do." 
The second is the case of one who was engaged in 
turning a millstone when his father was drafted to 
do publie service. The son exchanged places with 
his father, remarking that he was more able to bear 
the abuses incident to such service than was his aged 
father (Yer, Peah, i. 15c ; Yer. Kid. i. 61e; compare 
Rashi to Babli Kid. Le.). Abimi himself was cited by 
his own father as an example of filial piety. Though 
blessed with five learned sons, all of whom had been 
found worthy of ordination, he would not permit 
them to take his place in waiting on their grand- 
father. Once his father called for water to drink. 
Abimi hastened to bring it, and, finding his father 
asleep, remained reverently standing over him until 
heawoke. It is said that Abimi then and there con- 
ceived an ingenious explanation of the Seventy-ninth 
Psalm (see Lam. R. on iv. 11; Midr. Teh. /.c.). Ac- 
cording to another Buaraita cited by Abimi, the Mes- 
sianic epoch of Israel will extend over a period of 
seven thousand years: for the Scripture says (Isa. 
lxii. 5), “ As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, 
so shall thy God rejoice over thee”; and as the bridal 
feast lasts seven days, and the Lord's day is equal 
to a thousand of man’s years, it follows that tne 
bridal feast between the Lord and Israel is to con- 
tinue for seven thousand years (Sanh. 99a, Rashi 
ad loc. ; see Shab. 1195; Ket. 85a; Shebu. 42a; “Ab. 
Zarah, 940; Hul. 630). S. M. 


ABIMI OF HAGRONIA (possibly Agranum ; 
see Neubauer, “ Géographie du Talmud,” p. 347): A 
Babylonian amora of the fourth century, disciple of 
Raba b. Joseph and teacher of Rab Mordecai, the 
colleague of Rab Ashi. One of his aphorisms reads: 
“For the man whom women have slain there is no 
law and no judge” (B. M. 974); that is, where a 
man suffers injury through his own weakness, he 
can not invoke the protection of the law (sce Yeb. 
64): B. M. ‘770; B. B. 1740; Mak. 190). S. M. 


ABIN R. (called also Abun, Abuna, Bun, 
Rabin, variant forms of the same name of Talmudic 
authorities and used promiscuously): Rabin is a con- 
traction of R. Abin, and appears more frequently 
in the Babylonian than in the Palestinian Talmud. 
R. Abin and R. Abun, on the contrary, occur in 
the latter more frequently than in the former; while 
the abbreviated form, Bun, is peculiar to the Pales- 
tinian Talmud. Among the twoscore or more of 
amoraim cited in rabbinic literature by one or the 
other form of the name, the most prominent are the 
following: 

1. A teacher of the second amoraic generation, 
some of whose halakic deliverances are preserved 
in the Palestinian Talmud through R. Eleazar ben 
Pedat (Yer. Ta‘anit, i. 64e et passim). Heis probably 
identical with Rabin Saba (R. Abin the Elder) of 
the Babylonian Talmud, who sat at the feet of Rab, 
and with the one who is said to have died about 


the time his son of like name was born (compare 8 
below). 

2. A Palestinian amora, junior contemporary of 
the preceding (Yer. Shek. iv. 48c). He is mentioned, 
together with R. Measha and R.J eremiah,as carrying 
on a halakic controversy with R. Abbahu Il., R. 
Hanina ben Papa, and R. Isaac Nappaha (the Smith). 
É. Abbahu calls all of the opposition “ youngsters ” ; 
he nevertheless manifests special regard for the in- 
telligence of R. Abin, to whose approval he refers 
with satisfaction (B. B. 1425). "The same compli- 
ment is paid to R. Abin by R. Zeira (Niddah, 424). 

3. An amora of the fourth and fifth generations, 
very frequently mentioned in both Talmuds and 
in contemporary rabbinic literature. Born in Pales- 
tine, where he was educated under R. Jeremiah 
(Shab. 635 et passim), Babylonian academies could 
nevertheless claim him as their disciple; for he fre- 
quently traveled between the two countries, from 
each of which he conveyed halakic decisions and 
exegetical remarks of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. Occasionally he transmitted to Babylon by 
letter Palestinian decisions (Ket. 495; Niddah, 68a) ; 
but generally he delivered them orally, for he consid- 
ered it one of the great distinctions of the Jewish 
nation that most of its laws were unwritten (Yer. 
Peah, ii. 17a). But, whether written or oral, his 
communications were treated with great respect, 
the most prominent Babylonian teachers of the 
fourth generation, Abaye and Raba, placing more 
reliance upon them than upon those of other learned 
rivals. R. Abin knew neither of his parents; his 
father having died shortly before, and his mother 
soon after his birth (Yer. Peah, i. 15¢; compare Gen. 
R. lviii.). As his children died at an early age (Pes. 
705; Hul. 110«), there were no natural ties to bind 
him to his native country; and when, in the reign 
of Constantius. persecutions of the Jews occurred 
in Palestine, R. Abin, with a considerable number 
of scholars, deserted his native land and settled in 
Babylonia (Hul. 101: compare Graetz, “ History of 
the Jews,” ii. 567). In his old age, however, he re- 
turned to Palestine, where he died, and where R. 
Mana ordered general mourning for his death (Yer. 
M. K. iii. 835, top). 

The following may serve as specimens of Abin's 
homiletic observations: 


Referring to Ps. xv. 4," He that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
cehaugeth not," R. Abin says: *''That is, he who reduces his purse 
to the extent of self-deprivation, in order to do a good deed" 
(Midr. Teh. ad loe.). 

* Great is the power of the benevolent: they need not seek 
protection under the shadow of the wings of the earth or of any 
heavenly beings. but can take refuge under the shadow of the 
Holy One. blessed be He! Thus it is written (Ps. xxvi. 7), 
‘How excellent is Thy loving kindness. O God! therefore the 
children of men [practising it] take refuge under the shadow 
of Thy wings'" (Pesik. xvi. 124a ; compare Ruth R. to ii. 13). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 397-403, where 

fuller details are given. f 

S. M. 


ABIN or ABUN: An eminent cabalist of Le 
Mans (about 1040), a descendant of R. Simon of Le 
Mans, and grandfather of R. Simon the Great, the 
contemporary of R. Gershom ben Judah of Metz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 25 and note; 

Zunz, Z. G. p. 565, reads ADUN, as does also Gross, Gallia 

Judaica, p. 363. 

K. 


ABIN BEN ADDA: A Babylonian amora of 
the fourth century, disciple of Rab Judah ben 
Ezekiel and senior contemporary of Raba ben Jo- 
seph. Although no original thinker, he served the 
cause of both the Halakah and the Haggadah, by 
storing up in his mind and transmitting decisions 
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and observations of his eminent predecessors, par- 
ticulariy those of R. Isaac. Among these is the 
following: 

" Whence do we learn that the Holy One—blessed be He!— 
is with those assembled in synagogues ? Itissaid (Ps. Ixxxii. 1), 
' God standeth in the congregation of God’ (A.V. ** the mighty ”]. 
And whence do we learn that, when ten persons are engaged 
in prayer, the Divine Presence [Shekinah] is with them? It 
is said, "God standeth in the congregation of God’ [eda 
signifying in rabbinie lore an assembly of ten persons]. And 
whence do we learn that the Divine Presence is with three per- 
sons sitting in judgment? It is said (Ps.1.c.), “He judgeth 
among the judges’ [A.V. “gods ”]. And whence do we know 
that, when only two persons are engaged in the study of the 
Torah, the Divine Presence is with them? Itis said (Mal. iii. 
10), "Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to an- 
other; and the Lord hearkened and heard it. And whence 
do we learn that, even when a single individual oeeupies him- 
seif with the study of the Torah, the Divine Presence is with 
him? It is said (Ex. xx. 24), * Wherever I cause my name to 
be remembered, there will I come to thee and bless thee’”’ 


(Ber. 6d). 
S. M. 
ABIN, BENEDICT. See Amm, BENDICH. 


ABIN B. RAB HISDA (Hasdi): A Pales- 
tinian amora, a disciple of R. Johanan (Git. 52). 
In addition to some halakic opinions, a few ex- 
egetical remarks by him are preserved in the mid- 
rashic literature, from which it appears that he was 
a linguist and tried to define the meaning of Hebrew 
Biblical words by reference to cognate languages 
(Tan. Ki Tissa, ed. Buber; Pesik. R. x.; Cant. R. to 
vii. 8 and 9). S. M. 


ABIN B. HIYYA: A Palestinian amora of 
the fourth generation, and a colleague of R. Jere- 
miah. His teachers, R. Zeira I. and R. Hila, were 
among the greatest authorities of the third genera- 
tion, and his younger contemporaries recognized him 
as an authority in halakic matters. After a short 
life of diligent study and earnest teaching he died, 
mourned by his eontemporaries; and R. Zeira II. 
thus applied to him and illustrated the Scriptural 
passage (Eccl. v. 12): 

* The sleep of a laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much." *'4 king had hired many laborers, among whom there 
was one who accomplished niore than was expected of him. 
The king, noticing this, often invited the man to accompany 
him on his leisurely walks. When the time came to pay the 
laborers, this one received as much as any of the rest; and when 
the laborers complained of partiality, the king replied, * This 
man has accomplished in a couple of hours more than you have 
in a whole day.” So. R. Bun accomplished in the eight and 
twenty years which he devoted to the study of the Law what 
no other distinguished scholar could accomplish iu a century ” 
(Eccl. R. to v. 11). 

B. M. 


ABIN B. KAHANA: A Palestinian amora, one 
of the teachers of R. Abun ben Hiyya (Tem. 200), 
and junior colleague of R. Hoshaya II. (Yer. Ter. 
viii. 45e). R. Jonah, of the fourth amoraic genera- 
tion, transmits a halakic discussion in his name 
(Yer. Hor. ii. 40d). S. M. 


ABIN HA-LEVI: A Palestinian amora of the 


second half of the fourth century, distinguished 


as an original hageadist. In the midrashic litera- 
ture the title Derabbi is often appended to his name 
(Tan., ed. Buber, Wa-yera, 46; Hayye, 2; Wa-yish- 
lah, 21 e£ passim). The folowing maxim, which tra- 
dition aseribes to him, may here be quoted: 

“ Him who forces the hour, the hour will force aside. 


Make way for the hour, and the hour will make way for thee." 
(Ber. 61d.) 
oraw 43 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 3857-432. 


S. M. 


ABIN NAGGARA: (“The Carpenter”): A 
Babylonian amora of the second and third genera- 
tions. A carpenter by trade, he devoted his nights 
to study; and Rab Huna I., noticing the constant 
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light in Abin's home, foretold that learned sons. 
would issue from that house. His prediction was. 
verified, Hiyya bar Abin and R. Iddi bar Abin were 
sons of Abin Naggara (Shab. 280). Aa 

. HL. 


ABIN B. NAHMAN : À beloved disciple of R. 
Judah ben Ezekiel (B. M. 107a). He is mentioned 
as a transmitter of Baraitot (Yeb. 840; B. B. 940). 

| S. M. 


ABIN BEN TANHUM BAR TERIFON: A 
Palestinian scholar who, by a curious calculation, 
tries to prove that the Biblical saying, “That soul 
shall be eut off from his people? (Gen. xvii. 14), 
signifles à premature death before the expiration 
of the fiftieth year of age (Yer. Bik. ii. 64c). 

| S. M. 


ABINA (called also Abuna or Buna): An 
amora of the third and fourth centuries, always. 
cited without any cognomen. He was a Babylonian 
by birth, a disciple of Rab Huna I., and befriended 
by Geniba (Git. 650; Yer. Git. vi. 48a), in whose 
name he reports a Halakah (Hul. 500). Most of his. 
knowledge, however, he seems to have acquired 
from R. Jeremiah b. Abba, who is likewise often 
cited in the Palestinian Talmud without patronymic 
(compare Shab. 125; Yer. Shab. i. 8b); for it isin R. 
Jeremiah’s name that he most frequently transmits. 
decisions (Shab. 1375; Yer. Shab. xix. 175). In Baby- 
lonia he had halakie controversies with Rab Hisda 
and Rab Sheshet (Ket. 240, 490); but in his later years. 
he migrated to Palestine, where R. Zeira I. (Zera) 
and R. Jacob b. Aha became his friends. They and 
other amoraim of the third generation frequently 
reported Halakot they had learned from him (Yer. 
Pes. v. 83e; Yer. ‘Er. iv. 914 ; Yer. Yeb. iii. 4e; Yer. 
Ket. xiii. 36a; Yer. Shebu. vi. 877). The rabbinic 
rule on the pronunciation of the Tetragramma- 
ton (written YHWII and pronounced Adonai; sce 
ADONAI and TETRAGRAMMATON) he bases on the 
passage in Ex. iii. 15, “ This is my name forever, and 
this is my memorial unto all generations,” applying 
the first to the written form (Ketzb), and the second to. 
the reading (keri) (Pes. 50a, Kid. 71e). A heretic 
once remarked to R. Abina (a variant reading attrib- 
utes it to Abbahu): “It is written (II Sam. vii. 23), 
‘What one nation is like thy people, even like 
Israel,’ an only nation.on earth? Wherein consists. 
your distinction? Ye also are included among us; 
for the Bible says (Isa. xl. 17), “All nations before 
him are as nothing.’ ” To this R. Abina replied: “By 
one of your own people it has been established con- 
cerning us, as it is written (Num. xxiii. 9), ‘He 
[Israel] shall not be reckoned among the nations’ ” 
(Sanh. 394). The assumption that there were two 
scholars of the name of Abina unaccompanied by a 
cognomen has resulted from confounding R. Jere- 
miah b. Abba, when cited without his patronymic, 
with a later amora. 

A R. Abuna Zeira (the younger) is mentioned in 
connection with his enforced violation of the Sab- 
bath as a consequence of religious persecutions (Yer. 
Sheb. iv. 854), but nothing more is known of him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 539, 540. a M 
 odH. 


ABINADAB (“Father is Generous ”): 1. A resi- 
dent of Kirjath-jearim, who kept the Ark of the 
Covenant in his house during the twenty years im- 
mediately following its restoration by the Philistines 
(I Sam. vii. 1; I Chron. xiii. 7). In II Sam. vi. 8, 4, 
Gibeah is given as his home. 2. The second son 
of Jesse (I Sam. xvi. 8; I Chron. ii. 13). He was: 
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one of the three sons of Jesse who followed Saul 
to fight the Philistines in the valley of Elah (I Sam. 
xvii. 13). 8. A son of Saul (I Chron. viii. 33), who 
was killed in the battle of Gilboa while fighting 
against the Philistines (I Sam. xxxi. 2; I Chron. x. 
2y He is also mentioned in the genealogical list of 
Benjamites living in Gibeon (I Chron. ix. 39). See 
also BEN ABINADAB. G. B. L. 


ABINOAM. (*Father is Delight? or * Father of 
Delight”; Ab may be the name of the Deity): Father 
of Barak; is mentioned in Judges, iv. 6, 12, v. 1, 12. 
In all the Greek versions the name is transliterated 
Abineem, except in the Alexandrine codex (Judges, 
iv. 12), where it is given as Iabin. This is a name 
similar in construction to Ahinoam and Elnaam, and 
may be rendered * My father is delight.” The suffix ¢ 
with “Ab” is not the sign of the ancient construct or 
genitive, but is the possessive ending of the first per- 
son. Cheyne (“Ency. Bibl." p. 19) understands Adz 
in Abinoam as referring to the Divine Father, and 
renders the name “The (Divine) Father is pleasant- 
ness”; but this is doubtful. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, pp. 80 et seq., 


where an excellent discussion of compounds with ab and abi 
may be found. 
J. D. B. 


ABINU MALKENU (33555 47°38 Our Father! 
Our King!): The initial words and name of a por- 
tion of the liturgy recited with special solemnity on 
the Penitential Days from New Year to the Day 
of Atonement inclusive. In the ancient liturgy the 
two invocations, “Our Father” and “Our King,” 
found separately in the Bible (Isa. Ixiii. 16, lxiv. 8: 
“Our Father!” also in the Itala version of Tobit, 
xiii. 4, and Isa. xxxiii. 22: “Our King”), are either 
placed together in corresponding sentences, as in the 
Eighteen Benedictions, the fifth and the ninth, “ For- 
give us, Our Father, for we have sinned! Pardon us, 
Our King, for we have transgressed!” or simply com- 
bined as in the prayer known as ^ Ahabah Rabbah ” 
and in the Musaf of the Festivals: “Our Father! 
Our King! Reveal the glory of Thy kingdom to us 
speedily!” This combination became a standing for- 
mula, like “Our Father in Heaven!” or “Our God in 
Heaven!” particularly in penitential prayers. Dur- 
ing a great drought the usual fast-day was held, and 
the Twenty-four Benedictions prescribed for such 
occasions were recited by Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, yet 
without avail; but no sooner did Akiba step forth 
and recite the prayer, “Our Father! Our King! 
Thou art our Father! Our Father! Our King! We 
have no King besides Thee! Our Father! Our King! 
We have sinned before Thee! Our Father! Our King! 
Have mercy upon us! Our Father! Our King! Act 
unto us for Thy name's sake!” than rain came 
(Ta‘anit, 258, according to the better version in Jacob 
ibn Habib's “‘En Ya‘akob”). This story by no 
means implies, as has been assumed by many writers, 
that Akiba was the first to recite the * Abinu Malk- 
enu," as quite the contrary is the case. That word of 
defiance to the worldly rulers, * We have no King but 
Thee!” originated in circles of which Akiba was only 
à late though a faithful follower. Of how many 
verses the original * Abinu Malkenu" prayer con- 
sisted it is difficult to tell. In our printed Talmud 
two verses only are mentioned in the story of Akiba: 
Alfasi has three. In all probability there was at first 
no fixed number or order, the arrangement being left 
entirely to the one who offered the prayer on the 
occasion. 

The introduction of the * Abinu Malkenu " in the 
liturgy of the Penitential Days naturally led to cer- 
in changes and to a more or less fixed system. The 

I.—5 


confession of sin received the first place, and prayers 
for the New Year, for an inscription m the Book 
of Life, and (with a view to the Day of Atonement) 
for an inscription in the Book of Pardon and For- 
givenesssuggested themselves. Still, there remained 
a wide divergence in the various liturgies. Accord- 
ing to one tradition (“ Tanya,” p. 74) the “ Abinu 
Malkenu” consisted originally of nineteen verses, 
corresponding with the Nineteen Benedictions of the 
augmented “Shemoneh ‘Esreh.” There is, indeed, a 
relation between some of the verses of the “ Abinu" 
and some of the Benedictions. “Our Father! Our 
King! bring us back to Thee in repentance!” corre- 
sponds with the fifth section of the “Shemoneh ‘Es- 
reh”; “Pardon our sins!” “Forgive our Transgres- 
sions!” with the sixth; “Send Healing!” with the 
eighth; “Inscribe us in the Book of Sustenance! ” 
with the ninth; “Destroy the devices of our ene- 
mies!" * Let salvation sprout forth!” * Lift the horn 
of Israel!" and “Lift the horn of Thine anointed!” 
correspond with the tenth, twelfth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth Benedictions respectively ; * Hear our 
voice!” “Receive our prayer!" with the sixteenth; 
but the rest show no connection with the other ten 
Benedictions. Nor, in fact, are the nineteen verses 
singled out in “Tanya” found in Amram Gaon’s 
text of the “ Abinu Malkenu.” 

From Amram Gaon we learn that the “ Abinu 
Malkenu,” in the time of the Geonim, was regarded 
as an institution of the ancients, to be recited on the 
Ten Penitential Days. Jacob Asheri (^ Tur,” i. 602) 
writes that Amram Gaon’s * Abinu Malkenu” con- 
tained twenty-two verses (this is probably the mean- 
ing of the words, “after the order of the Alphabet,” 
which Zunz took too literally), and that it became a 
German custom to recite them both morning and 
evening after the *Shemoneh ‘Esreh” during the 
Ten Penitential Days (whereas in Spain they were 
for some time recited only on New-year’s Day and 
the Day of Atonement). In the “Seder Rab Am- 
ram ? the number of verses has increased to twenty- 
five, in the Sephardic liturgy to twenty-nine, in the 
German to thirty-eight, in the Polish to forty-four, 
and in the Salonican to fifty-three. In the course of 
time the more rigidly pious also recited the “ Abinu 
Malkenu? throughout the year, omitting it on Sab- 
baths and holy days, when penitential prayers were 
not in order. In the Reform Ritual the * Abinu Mal- 
kenu” is employed only on the solemn New-year’s 
Day and the Day of Atonement. The traditional 
melody renders the recitation of the “Abinu Mal- 
kenu” by the reader (cantor) and the response by 
the congregation especially impressive (Zunz, 
* Ritus," pp. 118-120). K. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 

Home, 1898, pp. 163, 164. ` 

ABIOB, AARON (probably Abi Ayyub, 
Steinschneider in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 130): Au- 
thor of * Shemen ha-Mor ” (Oil of Myrrh), a commen- 
tary on the Book of Esther. He flourished in Salonica 
about 1540, and his work was first printed there in 
1601. M. L. M. 


ABIOB, SIMON B. DAVID: Cabalist of the 
seventeenth century. He removed to Hebron, one 
of the chief gathering-places of the Jewish mystics 
of his day. His work, “Bat Melek” (The King’s 
Daughter), dealing with cabalistic questions, was 
edited by Solomon Altaras at Venice in 1712. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 2169p ; Steinschneider, 

Cat. Bodl. col. 2598. 

H. G. E. 


ABIRAM (“My Father is the High One”): 1.— 
Biblical Data: Son of Eliab, one of the conspira- 
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tors against Moses (Num. xvi. 1; Ps. evi. 17). Deut. 
xi. 6 places him in the tribe of Reuben. G. B. L. 

— In Rabbinical Literature: Abiram—who ob- 
tained his name from the fact that he fled from God 
—belonged, together with his friend Dathan, to the 
quarrelsome and seditious personages in Egypt and 
in the wilderness who sought, on every occasion, to 
place difficulties in the way of Moses. Being identi- 
fied with the two Israelites at strife who were the 
cause of Moses’ flight from Egypt (Ex. ii. 18-15), 
the two were thus regarded as having interfered with 
him at the beginning of his career. Later, as pun- 
ishment for their wickedness, they became poor and 
were degraded in rank; yet they did not cease their 
hostility to Moses, and opposed his first endeavor to 
deliver Israel. It was Abiram and Dathan who were 
the immediate cause of the bitter reproaches made to 
Moses and Aaron recounted in Ex, v. 20, 21. When, 
despite this, the exodus from Egypt took place, Da- 
than and A biram tried to induce the people at the Red 
Sea to return (Ex. xiv. 11, 19); and in the failure of 
this attempt, they made an effort, through disregard 
of Moses’ commands, to incite the people against their 
leader—Ex. xvi. 20 being applied to them—until 
they thought they had a following sufficiently nu- 
merous to risk the great rebellion under Korah. On 
this occasion, also, Dathan and Abiram were con- 
spicuous for their wickedness. Not only were they 
among Korah’s chief supporters, but they were im- 
pertinent and insulting in their speech to Moses, who, 
in his modesty and love of peace, went to them him- 
self in order to dissuade them from their pernicious 
designs (Sanh. 1095; ‘Ab. Zarah, 5a; Ex. R. i.; Num. 
R. xviii. 4). L. G. 


2. 'The first-born son of Hiel, who died at the re- 
founding of Jericho by his father (I Kings, xvi. 84; 
compare Josh. vi. 26). Perhaps he was immured, 
according to the well-known superstitious practise. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, 1896, pp. 18, 

50; Baring-Gould, Strange Survivals, 1894, p. 47. 

G. B. L. 


ABISHAG.—Biblical Data: A beautiful Shu- 
nammite, brought by the servants of David to his 
harem to minister to the aged king in the hope of 
reviving his failing powers (I Kings, i. 1-5). After 
the accession of Solomon, Adonijah, his elder brother, 
sought through Bathsheba to secure Abishag as his 
wife. Solomon, interpreting this request for the wife 
of the late king as evidence of a plot on the part of 
Adonijah to strengthen his claim to the throne (since 
according to archaic law, a man's concubines became 
the inheritance of his heir), put his rival to death (I 
Kings, ii. 12-24). C. F. K. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Abishag, the 
Shunammite, though only half as beautiful as Sarah, 
merited the rank of queen on account of her beauty 
(Sanh. 39d). David did not marry her, since he had 
already the allotted number of eighteen wives (see 
Sanh. ii. 8, 21«), and he preferred to renounce the 
lovely virgin rather than send away one of his wed- 
ded wives (2). 22a). Although Abishag never be- 
came David’s wife, yet, since by virtue of her per- 
sonal service she belonged to the royal houschold, it 
was treasonable on the part of Adonijah to petition 
Solomon to grant him the Shunammite as his wife. 
It was not fitting for a subject to appropriate things 
or persons that belonged to royalty (¢d¢d.). L. G. 


ABISHAI or ABSHAI.—Biblical Data: A 
son of David’s sister Zeruiah. Abishai ranked asa 
general in command second only to his brother Joab 
(II Sam. x. 10, 14, xviii. 2, 5, 12). By saving David's 
life (II Sam. xxi. 17) and by the slaughter of three 


hundred warriors (II Sam. xxiii. 18), he secured a 
prominent place among the king's bodyguard. He 
was as relentless and cruel toward his foes as he was 
loyal to his family and king. David's moderation 
alone restrained him from slaying Saul as he lay 
asleep in his camp (I Sam. xxvi. 7-9). With Joab, 
Abishai treacherously murdered Abner in revenge 
for the death of their brother Asahel (TI Sam. iii. 27, 
90). He was a good example of those soldiers of 
fortune whose courage and blind devotion made 
David master of the Canaanitish kingdom. In the 
margin of I Chron. ii. 16 he is called * A 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The rescue of 
David by Abishai, as narrated in II Sum. xxi. 16, 
17, is elaborated by the Haggadah in the following 
manner: 

David, on a hunting expedition, is enticed over 
the Philistine frontier by Satan in the form of a stag; 
he is then seized by Ishbi, the brother of Goliath, 
who intends to put him to death. David's distress. 
however, is revealed in a miraculous manner to 
Abishai—according to some, by the sudden turning 
of the water in which he is bathing to a blood-red 
color; according to others, through a sign given 
by a dove, the symbol of Israel (Ps. Ixviii. 14). 
Abishai immediately sets off toward David, when, 
by another miracle, heis brought thither in the space 
of a moment (the Haggadah uses the phrase “ kefi- 
eat derek” —jumping of the road—in this instance 
as well as in the wondrous journeys of several other 
pious men). On his arrival Abishai first encounters 
Orpah, the giant’s mother, and, when he becomes 
aware of her evil intent toward him, slays her. 
Ishbi, on catching sight of Abishai, forces his spear 
into the ground, point upward, and scizing David 
in his hands, raises him on high in order to dash him 
upon the point. Thereupon Abishai utters the in- 
effable name of God, and therewith arrests David’s 
descent midway. Both David and Abishai then pray 
to God for help; and as the latter again pronounces 
God’s name, David falls tothe ground unhurt. Both 
are immediately attacked by the enraged giant, who 
would soon have overcome them, but for the shock 
he experiences when Abishai informs him of his 
mother’s death. This paralyzes him to such an 
extent that David and Abishai find no difficulty 
in slaying him (Sanh. 954; compare also Jellinek, 
“B. H.” iv. 140-141). 

As with all other Biblical heroes, the Haggadah 
is inclined to see in Abishai also a man of spiritual 
prominence. The phrase used in II Sam. xxiv. 16, 
nny 37 (“it is enough now”), is translated by the 
Haggadists, “take the greatest (rab) among them 
now," a command to the destroying angel; the refer- 
ence being to Abishai, whose demise was regarded 
as more important than that of the seventy thousand 
of the people, or even than that of the majority of 
the Sanhedrin (Ber. 62; Midr. Sam. xxxi. end; Midr. 


Teh. xvii. 12; Pirke R. El. xliii.). L. G. 
ABISHALOM. Sec ABSALOM. 
ABISHUA (“Father is Riches”): 1. Son of 


Phinehas and great-grandson of Aaron, the high 
priest, ancestor of Ezra (Ezra vii. 5). Found also in 
the genealogy of Aaron and the high priests suc- 
ceeding him (I Chron. vi. 4, 5, 50). 2. A grandson 
of Benjamin (I Chron. viii. 4). G. B. L. 

ABISHUR (“Father isa Wall”): A Jerahmee- 
lite, son of Shammai (I Chron. ii. 28, 29). 


ABITAL: A wife of David, who bore to him, 
during his residence at Hebron, his fifth son, Sheph- 
atiah (II Sam. iii. 4, I Chron. iii. 3). ©. F. K. 
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ABITUB (“Father is Good”): A Benjamite 
(I Chron. viii. 11). 


ABITUR, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC BEN 
STANS IBN : Talmudist and liturgical poet, who, 
according to statements made by Moses ben Ezra, 
and according to one of Abitur's own acrostic poems, 
was born in Merida about the beginning of the tenth 
century. He died in Damascus about the year 970. 
The word Abitur is most probably derivable from 
the Arabic Abi Thor; yet it also appears in a variety 


of shapes, such as pn and pino, which Meiri 
distorts into pymaw 7’. The name Stans also occurs 
in different forms. It is found in the older authori- 
ties and in Moses ben Ezra’s * Kitab al-Mubadarah ” 
as DNDJ3b, and is also written DNIDY, DJNDD, 
pJowD. The identification of Abitur with Jose ben 
Jose, a poet earlier than Saadia, has long been recog- 
nized as erroneous. 

From Merida, Abitur went to Cordova, which was 
destined to become his dwelling-place, where he sat 
at the feet of Rabbi Moses, * the prisoner of Bari," and 

' — became one of his most distinguished 

Contest pupils. Upon Rabbi Moses’ death, the 

with congregation elected his son, Rabbi Ha- 

Hanok. nok, as his successor; but Abitur, who 

had a following, though a smaller one, 
also aspired to the position. In the struggle which 
ensued the calif Al-Hakim favored Hanok, who, in 
order to silence and intimidate his opponents, excom- 
municated them. A further attempt to secure the 
calif’s favor resulted in an intimation to Abitur that 
it was advisable that he should leave the country. 
Embittered by these experiences and by the burden of 
excommunication, Abitur went abroad to seek repose 
and, if possible, consolation and vindication; but no- 
where did he seem to find favor: Rabbi Samuel Cohen 
of Fez would not even see him. In a letter written in 
Aramaie the homeless wanderer in vain set forth that 
the sentence of excommunication was both unjust 
and illegal: Samuel was not to be moved. Even the 
gaon then in office at Babylon—the tradition that 
it was Rab Hai is chronologically impossible—con- 
sidered that Rabbi Hanok’s sentence must be re- 
spected, and accordingly denied Abitur an interview. 
Abitur’s last effort having failed, he lost all hope 
of obtaining the position at Cordova; but this harsh 
treatment served only to make him more resigned 
to his fate. At this time, however, a change took 
place in his prospects; for a certain silk manufac- 
turer of Cordova, Jacob ibn Gau, a friend and former 
patron of the exile, was appointed supreme head of 
the Jewish communities from “Segelmesa unto the 
Douro.” He hastened to depose Hanok and to cause 
the heads of the congregation to invite Abitur to 
return and become the rabbi of Cordova. But Abi- 
tur declined the invitation and vigorously condemned 
the wrong intended to Hanok, “a man whose equal 
n not be found from Sepharad [Spain] to Baby- 
onija.” 

Unfortunately, very few of the literary produc- 
tions of Abitur have been preserved, owing in some 

degree, no doubt, to the sentence of 

Abitur’s excommunication under which he suf- 

Literary fered. There is a tradition recorded 

Work. by Abraham ibn Daud that he trans- 
lated into Arabic part of the six Orders 

of the Mishnah for the library of the calif Al-Hakim, 
a lover of culture. The few responsa which have 
been preserved show us that Abitur was considered 
by his contemporaries an authority in Talmudic 
law. His diction is tinged with Aramaic, of which 
language he seems to have been very fond; for ex- 
ample, his commentary on the Psalms is full of Ara- 


maisms. Of this commentary only a few fragments 
are known, and these resemble the Midrash in style. 

But it was in the field of poetry that Abitur espe- 
cially distinguished himself. Alharizi relates that 
Abitur was the first in Spain to compose a MA'AMAD. 
There exist a few fragments of it, to which the 
printed ‘Abodah (poem on the sacrificial service for 
the Day of Atonement) belongs. In contents, the 
poem resembles other piyutim or liturgical poems. 
After an introduction declaring the praise of God, 
the poet rehearses, in the 'Abodah proper, the Bib- 
lical history from the Creation down to Aaron, and 
adds a description of the sacrificial services in the 
Temple on the Day of Atonement, according to the 
descriptions of the Bible and the Talmud. The dis- 
tinguishing features of Abitur’s ‘Abodah—features 
in which he far excels other poets—are the skil- 
fully involved form and the manifold rimes and 
acrostics which he employs. The poem consists of 


" twenty-three strophes, each of four stanzas; each 


stanza of two halves, again divided into halves: the 
strophe thus contains eight verses, and each stanza 
four half-verses, which rime on the plan a—c, b—d. 
The strophes may properly be said to proceed in al- 
phabetical order, since each strophe with its eight 
verses or lines begins with one of the twenty-two 
letters (see the strophe printed below, which begins 
with Aleph), while the last strophe (the twenty-third) 
contains the author's name, given acrostically. This 
system is further complicated by the internal arrange- 
ment of the verses, their words, and the system of 
rimes. As to the former, the first, third, and fifth 
verses contain the strophe-letter vwice; that is, initi- 
ally in its first two words; whereas in the second, 
fourth, sixth, and seventh, the strophe-letter appears 
only once, initially. The letter of the next strophe 
is indicated initially in the second word of the seventh 
verse and in the first word of the eighth. The rime 
is set by the second word of the first half-verse (a), 
for the ending of the second half-verse (b), and the 
end of the stanza (d), while the riming of the third 
half-verse (c) is left open. Thus the second word of 
each stanza rimes with the last word of the same and 
with the first word of the next stanza. 


The climax of the whole system is reached in 


the manipulation of the fourth half-verse of every 
stanza, which not only rimes but consists of a Bibli- 
cal quotation of the required number of feet. The 
whole ‘Abodah (omitting the introduction) is pre- 
ceded by two verses, which are constructed on the 
same plan. In illustration of the foregoing descrip- 
tion the opening of the ‘Abodah is here presented: 
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All these self-imposed shackles of the rime are 
borne by the poet with the greatest ease: all difi- 
culties are admirably surmounted. Novel word-for- 
mations and comparatively few instances of harsh- 
ness of expression are peculiarities inherent in the 
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piyutic style, and are not the results of any strain- 
ing after artificial form. 
Strange, often interesting, expressions are found in 
the less artificial poems of Abitur, and indeed even 
in his prose commentary on the Psalms. Of other 
pieces bv Abitur, the introduction to the prayer 
"DNE WII in the morning service for the Atonc- 
ment Day is most notable; it begins WYN WRN 1223. 
This poem, which is also a fragment of the * Ma'a- 
mad," was made the subject of à commentary by 
Simon ben Zemah Duran, written for a pupil. David 
ben Samuel Halajo. Besides the ^ Ma'amad,? Abitur 
composed a large number of piyutim for Sabbaths, 
New-year's Day, and the three Festivals, a lengthy 
set of Hosn‘anot for the Tabernacles festival, as well 
as propitiatory prayers (sceliZiot) for the days of peni- 
tence. His productions are embodied in the Proven- 
cal, Catalonian, African, and many other liturgies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lebrecht, Littcraturblatt des Orients, 1844, 
eol. 702; Frankel’s Monatssehrift, 1848, p. 430; Jost. Gesch. 
der Isracliten, vi. 128-180; Sachs, Religiöse Poesic, pp. 248- 
255 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols, 1437, 1438 ; Kämpf, Nicht- 
Andalusische Poesie Andatusischer Dichter, ii. 185-189; 
Zunz. Literaturgesch, pp. 178-186, 573; Landshuth, “A mmude 
ha-'Abodah, pp. 92-91: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, 2d ed., v. 
345, 354-361 : Mueller. Die Responsen der Spanischen Lehrer 
des Zehnten Jahrhunderts, in Siebenter Bericht der Leh- 
ranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, especially 
p. 23; Harkavy, in Monatsschrift, 1885, pp. 285, 286 ; Bacher, 
in Winterand Wünsche, Die Jüd. Litteratur, ii. 258; Abitur's 
Seder ' Abodan, together with a commentary by Hayyim Gali- 
papa, is printed in Rosenberg's DIP DINKA vm wy pay, 
ii. 19-25. 117-122. The poem ww swn, wrongfully ascribed 
to Isaae ben Giat, is printed with Duran's commentary in Gold- 
berg's DDN wan, pp. 85-92. H. B. 


ABIUD: Son of Zerubbabel, from whom was de- 
scended Joseph, the husband of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus (Matt. i. 13). He is omitted from the list of 
Zerubbabel's sons given in I Chron. iii. 19, m 

G. B. L. 


ABLAT: A Gentile sage and astrologer in Baby- 
lonia. "The close friendship which existed between 
him and- Mar Samuel (died 254) shows that the le- 
gal restrictions of their religion did not prevent the 
Babylonian Jews from social communication with 
their heathen neighbors. An anecdote given in ' Ab. 
Zarah (804) illustrates the kind consideration and 
courtesy which prevailed on both sides. Ablat was 
a guest in the house of Mar Samuel on an occasion 
when wine was usually served. "The rabbinic law 
forbids Jews to use wine that has come in contact 
with idolaters. Knowing this, Ablat declined to take 
his wine before Mar Samuel, whom he called * the 
wisest of the Jews.” But Mar Samuel, anticipating 
this very difficulty, had met it by ordering mulled 
wine, which was not under the ban; and he thus 
overcame a restriction that practically prevented his 
friend from partaking of his hospitality (Shab. 129a). 

Ablat enjoyed great popularity among the Jews, 
as is shown by the fact that the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Shab. iii. 64) cites a question respecting a rabbin- 
ical precept put by him to a Jewish scholar and the 
latter’s answer. 


ABLITAS, EZMEL (SAMUEL) DE: Son of 
Don Juceph; born in the village of Ablitas, near Tu- 
dela, from which place he derived his name; died in 
1949, He was known as “the rich Jew of Ablitas.” 
He had business relations with the King of Navarre 
and Aragon. The King of Aragon and the nobles of 
Navarre borrowed from him large sums, which they 
failed to repay. On this account Ablitas was un- 
able to fulfil his obligations to the state. After his 
death his grandson, Don Ezmel de Ablitas, and a 
Christian citizen of Tudela were made administra- 
tors of his estate and obliged under oath to deliver 
his whole property, consisting of furniture, money, 
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cold and silver vessels, vases, carvings, and the like, 
his whole fortune, both personai and real, being 
confiscated in 1943 by the Queen of Navarre. How 
large a sum must have come to the treasury by this 
confiscation can be seen from the record of docu- 
ments published by Jacobs—a single indebtedness 
from the king of £53,000 is cited (see “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” viii. 487). Of his sons two are mentioned, 
Funes and Judah. The latter name is found in a 
document at Pamplona (Jacobs, “Sources of His- 
tory of Jews in Spain," xxxviii. 85). Don Solo- 
mon de Ablitas, under Carlos II. of Navarre, was 
administrador de los bienes de sw consejero (adminis- 
trator of the property of his counselor), 1862-067. 
An Esezkiel de Ablitas (1422) is mentioned in 
Jacobs’ “Sources.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : kayserling, Juden in Navarra, pp. 53 et seq. 
Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 1433, 1487, 1489. 
M. K. 


ABLUTION : For the purpose of actual or ritual 
purification, ablutions or washings form an im- 
portant feature of the Jewish religious ceremonial. 
Judaism is in thorough accord with the proverb, 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness” (see Mishnah, 
Sotah, ix. 15): indeed, it goes further; for it holds 
practically that cleanliness is godliness itself. There 
are three kinds of Ablution recognized in Biblical 
and rabbinical law: (1) Washing of the hands, (2) 
washing of the hands and fect, and (8) immersion 
of the whole body in water. 

The ritual washing of the hands is not explicitly 
prescribed by the Bible, but is inferred by the rab- 

bis (Hul. 1064) from the passage, Lev. 

Modern xv. ii, in which it is stated that if a 
Practise. person aflicted with an unclean issue 

have not washed (or bathed) his hands 
his touch contaminates. The passage, Ps. xxvi. 
6, ^I will wash mine hands in innocency: so will I 
compass thine altar, O Lord,” also warrants the in- 
ference that Ablution of the hands is requisite before 
performing any holy act. This particular form of Ab- 
lution is the one which has survived most completely 
and is most practised by Jews. Before any meal of 
which bread forms a part, the hands must be solemnly 
washed and the appropriate benediction recited. Be- 
fore prayer, too, the hands must be washed ; also after 
any unclean bodily function or after contact with 
an unclean object. The precepts concerning the 
carrying outof the-ritual washing of the hands are 
contained in the rabbinical code ‘‘Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim," $8 117-165. The chief rules are 
these: The water must bein a state of natural purity, 
not discolored or defiled by the admixture of any 
foreign substance; it must not have been previously 
used for any purpose, and must be poured out 
by human act, the mere natural flow of water not 
sufficing. If a hydrant or stationary receptacle is 
used, the cock must be opened separately for each 
hand. This precept, that the water must be poured 
out by human act, is based on the fact that Scripture 
describes the pouring of water upon the hands as 
performed by one person for another, and considers 
it an appropriate act for the disciple to Go for his 
master. 'The pouring on of water was a sign of 
discipleship. Thus, Scripture says of Elisha that 
he poured water (B*5 py) upon the hands of Elijah, 
meaning that he was his disciple. The hands may 
also be purified by immersion; but in that case the 
same rules must be observed as in the case of im- 
mersion of the entire body in a regular ritual bath, 
or mtkweh. If water is not obtainable, the hands 
should be rubbed with some dry, clean substance, 
such as cloth. The hands mustalso be washed after 
eating, The Ablution before grace is known technic- 
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ally as mayim rishonim (first waters), and the sub- 
sequent Ablution as mayim aharonim (last waters). 
The latter Ablution is by no means generally ob- 
served. 

Washing of the hands and feet is only prescribed 
by the Mosaic Law for those desiring to perform 

priestly functions. Scripture states 
Ancient and that whenever Moses or Aaron or any 

Modern of the subordinate priests desired to 

Temple enter the sanctuary (Tabernacle) or 

Service. approach the altar, they were bound 

to wash their hands and feet from the 
laver which stood between the Tabernacle and the 
altar (Ex. xxx. 19, xl. 981). This rule was, of course, 
also observed in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The washing of the whole body is the form of 
Ablution most frequently ordained in Scripture, and 
for the greatest number of causes. According to 
rabbinical interpretation, this is only valid when 
performed by immersion, either in a natural foun- 
tain or stream or in a properly constructed mik- 
weh, or ritual bath, containing at least forty seahs 
(about one hundred and twenty gallons) of water 
(see BATHS). The following are the cases in which 
the Mosaic Law requires immersion of the whole 

body, the object being either purifi- 
Immersion cation or consecration: (a) No leper 
of the or unclean person of the seed of Aaron 

Whole could eat of holy flesh until he had 

Body. washed his whole body in water (Lev. 
xxii. 4-0). (5) When a leper was 

healed of his leprosy, he shaved off his hair, offered 
up the prescribed sacrifices, washed his clothing, 
bathed his person in water, and became clean (Lev. 
xiv. 8,9). (e) Any person who came into contact 
with the body of, or with articles of furniture used 
by, a person having an unclean issue (37), or with 
any article used by him, was obliged to wash both 
his body and his garments, and was unclean for 
a whole day (Lev. xv. 5-10). (d) On the Day of 
Atonement the high priest, after sending off the 
scapegoat (see AZAZEL), was obliged to wash his 
whole body in water in a holy place. The same 
duty devolved upon the man who took away the 
goat and upon him who burned the ox and the goat 
of the sin-offering; and they were also required 
to wash their garments (Lev. xvi. 94, 96, 98). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, on the Day of Atonement 
the high priest immersed his whole person five times 
and washed his hands and feet ten times (Mishnah, 
Yoma, iii. 3). (e) A sufferer from an unclean issue 
to be clean required immersion of the whole person 
(Lev. xv. 16, 18). (f) Whoever touched a men- 
struous woman, or any article used by her, required 
immersion of the whole person (Lev. xv. 19-71). 
(9) A native Israelite or a proselyte eating unclean 
flesh of a beast which had died of itself, or had been 
torn, became thereby unclean for a day, and was 
obliged to wash his whole body (Lev. xvii. 15). 
(A) The priest who tended the red heifer, itself in- 
tended as a rite of purification, became unclean for 
a day and was obliged to wash his whole body 
(Num. xix. 7,8). (7) Whoever came into contact 
with a corpse or a grave was unclean for seven days. 
On the third and seventh days he wassprinkled with 
water in which ashes from the burnt carcass of the 
red heifer had been dissolved. On the seventh day 
he washed his whole body and his garments in water 
and became clean (Num. xix. 19). (j) Among the 
ceremonies at the installation of priests was the 
washing of the whole body (Ex. xxix. 4, xl. 12). 
(4) The Levites were purified by having water of 
the sin-offering sprinkled upon them (Num. viii. 15). 
(7) A menstruous woman requires immersion, as is 


shown by II Sam. xi. 2, 4, and the rabbinical in- 
terpretation of Num. xxxi. 28. Most of the above 
purifications, with the exception of the last, are in 
abeyance at the present time, it being impossible, 
in the judgment of rabbinical authorities, to observe 
them properly in the dispersion. The immersions 
for the sake of ritual purity at the festivals are, 
however, still observed by the pious. The Karaites 
follow all the laws of purity. The numerous sects 
of the Hasidim are especially scrupulous in their 
ablutions. A Gentile wishing to become a proselyte 
must also immerse his whole body. This ceremony 
is, no doubt, historically allied to BAPTISM, which 
is thought by modern authorities to have originated 
among the EssENES, who were very scrupulous re- 
specting ablutions, and in the observance of the 
rules of purity (see LUSTRATION; SPRINKLING). 

The only priestly function still observed among 
Jews as a part of the public worship is the blessing 
of the people. On festivals and holy days, the de- 
scendants of Aaron pronounce upon the congrega- 
tion the threefold benediction (Num. vi. 24-26). 
On this occasion the Levites pour out the water for 
the priests at the washing of hands, which takes 
place previous to the benediction, and for which a 
special pitcher and basin, both usually of silyer, are 
used. Levites, in consequence, often have on their 
tombstones lavers as heraldic symbols of their Levitic 
descent. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For older authorities see McClintock and 
Strong, Cyclopedia; Hamburger, Realencyklopddie fiir 
Bibel und Talmud, i. 145, 872; Nowack, Biblische Archae- 
ologie, ii. 275-299; Samuel Spitzer, Uber Baden und Bü- 
der bei den Alten Hebrdüern, 1881. BD 


Historical Presentation: The rite of Ab- 
lution forms part of the system of purification prac- 
tised at all times and in all lands by such as strive 
for holiness or for a communion with the Deity. It 
may have a twofold object: (1) the cleansing of the 
body from impurity, first in a physical sense, and 
then on a higher stage in a symbolical sense, and (2) 
the preparing of the body for a higher degree of 
holiness. Persons were not allowed to enter a holy 
place or to approach the Deity with sacrifice or 
prayer without having first performed the rite of 
Ablution or, as it is also called, sanctification (Ex. 
xix. 10; I Sam. xvi. 5; II Chron. xxix. 5; and Jose- 
phus, * Ant,” xiv. 11, 85, where we are told that the 
whole people purified themselves for the approach- 
ing festival; compare Ta‘anit, 195-20a). The priests 
were especially enjoined to wash their hands and 
feet before entering the sanctuary or before offici- 
ating at the altar (Ex. xxx. 19 et seg.). Similarly the 
priests in Egypt had to wash themselves twice every 
day and twice every night in cold—probably identi- 
cal with living or flowing—water (Herod. ii. 37); and 
the Greeks, we learn from Hesiod (“ Opera et Dies,” 
verse 722), were warned “never with unwashed 
hands to pour out the black wine at morn to Zeus 
or the other immortals” (compare Homer, “ Iliad," 
vi. 266; “Odyssey,” iv. 759). It is partly in view 
of this almost universal practise that the Psalmist 
says: “I will wash mine hands in innocency: so 
will I compass thine altar" (Ps. xxvi 6), or 
“Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in innocency” (Ps. lxxiii. 13); 
partly also in view of an especial rite preseribed 
(Deut. xxi. 6) in the case of the commission of a 
murder by an unknown person, when the elders of 
the nearest city had to wash their hands over the 
blood of an expiatory heifer (parallels to which 
have been found in Vergil, “ Æneid,” ii. 217, and 
scholiast on Sophocles’ “ Ajax,” 664, in i. 80 of the 
London edition, 1758). * Clean hands" became syn- 
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onymous with hands free from guilt (see Ps. xviii. 
20, xxiv. 4; Job, ix. 30). 

Following the custom of the priests, the pious 
Israelite bathed, or at least washed his hands, every 
morning before prayer. Thus the God-fearing Jews 
are represented in Sibylline Books, iii. 591-593 as 
“such who, rising from their bed early in the morn- 
ing, wash their hands in water to lift them ever pure 
to heaven in prayer." Thesame is related of Judith 
(Judith, xii. 7), and of the seventy-two elders who 
are said to have translated the Scriptures for Ptol- 
emy we are told, in the Letter of Aristeas, 305, that, 
in accordance with Jewish custom, they washed their 
hands in the sea every morning before offering their 
prayers. For this reason it became “a tradition of 
the fathers to build houses of worship near the 
water " (see the decree of Halicarnassus in Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiv. 10, $ 28; and Acts of the Apostles, 
xvi. 19). 

So fixed became this custom of washing the hands 
before divine service that the Christian Church 
adopted the Jewish custom of providing the worship- 
ers with fountains or basins of water (sce Eusebius, 
" Hist. Eccl." x. 4, 40), exactly asthe Temple, or Tab- 
ernacle, had the laver, or the molten sea, for the use 
of the priests (Ex. xxx. 18; II Chron. iv. 2, 6). The 
rabbis instituted a special benediction to be recited 
every morning: “Blessed be Thou O Lord, King of 
the Universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy laws and 
commanded us to wash the hands” (Ber. 600). Some 
erroneously derive the term used for washing, “ ne- 
tilat yadayim” (lifting up of the hands) from natia 
= Greek àvra(ov (B. B. 59b; see S. Fränkel, * Aramü- 
ische Fremdwörter im Arabischen,” p. 65), the name 
for the jar of water used (Hul. 107a); others, from the 
prescribed manner of pouring the water upon the up- 
lifted hands until it reached up to the wrist (perek) 
—Yad. ii. 3; Tosef., Yad. ii. 2; Sotah, 45 — but it 
seems rather to be taken from Ps. exxxiv. 2, “Lift 
up your hands in the sanctuary, and bless the Lord!” 
referred in Targ. Yer, to the officiating priests. The 
Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 32, also have the rule, 
"Let all the faithful, whether men or women, 
when they rise from sleep, before they go to work, 
pray, after having washed themselves” (vnjáuevo: = 
“washed their hands”). 

Among the Mohammedans the ablution prepara- 
tory to prayer, called waż, becomes far more bur- 
densome because it is required five times a day— 

before cach of the stated prayers, be- 


Ablution fore touching the holy Koran, andafter 

among every ritual defilement; and the wash- 
Moham- ing of each hand and part of the face 
medans. is accompanied by prayer: “O believ- 


ers, When ye prepare yourselves for 
prayer wash your faces and hands up to the elbows, 
and wipe your heads and your feet to the ankles” 
(Koran, sura v. 8). In all the principal mosques 
there are tanks or wells, which supply water for the 
rites of Ablution (T. P. Hughes, *Dictionary of 
Islam ? s.c. * Ablution ?). 

With the Jews, Ablution was also required before 
each meal, inasmuch as the participation in the meal 
by the members of the Pharisean brotherhood was 
to assume the same character as the sacrificial or 
sacred meal, of which the priest could partake only 
after having undergone the rite of Ablution;and the 
name of God had to be pronounced over it, as was 
done over the sacrifice (I Sam, ix. 18, xvi. 5). Ac- 
cording to rabbinical tradition, King Solomon, the 
builder of the Temple with its molten sea, instituted 
the practise (Shab. 140; ‘Er. 21b). The twofold in- 
Junction, “Sanctify yourselves and be ye holy ” (Lev. 
XX. 7), was interpreted as commanding a twofold Ab- 


lution, the second being in preparation for the grace 
after meals (Der. 535; see 49b, 460) Edersheim 
(“Life of Jesus,” ii. 11) erroneously identifies the ma- 
yim rishonim and mayim aharonim with the rishonot 
and sAeniyot of Yadayim, and says: “The ‘first 
waters’ were poured upon the uplifted hands to re- 
move the defilement, and if the water did not reach up 
to the wrist the hands were not clean: while the * sec- 
ond waters ’ were to wash away the water that had ab- 
sorbed the defilement. These pourings preceded the 
grace before meals ; and to this reference is made in 
Mark, vii. 8: ‘ The Pharisees and all the Jews eat not 
except they wash their hands to the wrist’ ” (rvypa; 
A. V. ‘often’ reads as if = zvxva), In the Mishnaic 
time only the ablution after the meal is spoken of 
by the Hillelites and Shammaites (Ber. iii. 1). The 
washing of the hands after the meal—originally a 
sanctification before saying grace—soon fell into 
desuetude. In vain the Amoraim contended that 
this duty was superior to the ablution preceding the 
meal (Yoma, 880; Hul. 1064). Later rationalists ex- 
plained the custom away, as having arisen from the 
danger of wiping the eyes with fingers on which 
the salt of Sodom, used in the food, might have re- 
mained, and therefore declared it antiquated (Tosef., 
Ber. 58b; Alfasi, Ber. 48); “Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 

Hayyim,” § 181, 10). Akiba, when in 


In the prison, deprived himself of the water 
Mishnaic given him to quench his thirst rather 
Time. than neglect the rite of Ablution (‘Er. 


210); and according to the Mishnah the 
people at large might only in extreme cases, as on 
a battle-field, dispense with the rite (‘Er. i. 10, p. 17a). 
According to one of the Amoraim, the eating of bread 
with unwashed and undried hands is cating unclean 
bread, or is tantamount to committing an act of un- 
chastity ; according to others it leads to sudden des- 
truction or poverty (Sotah, 45; Shab. 62b). Still Rab 
says (Hul. 1060), “One may perform the rite of Ab- 
lution in the morning and take care that it should 
apply to the meals of the whole day." Anomalous 
as this teaching of an amora may seem, it was prob- 
ably the same for which Eleazar b. Hanok was long 
before excommunicated, as undermining the au- 
thority of the elders (see ‘Eduy. v. 6). A similar op- 
position was shown by Simeon the Essene (ha-Zenu‘a 
= “the Saint”), Tosef., Kelim, B. K. i. 6, who 
entered the holy place without having washed his 
hands and feet, claiming a greater degree of holiness 
for himself than the high priest because of his ascetic 
life. 

This seems to cast new light on the attitude of 
Jesus toward the rabbinical law of Ablution. Accord- 
ing to Matt. xv. 1-20 and Mark, vii. 1-23, Pharisees 
and scribes that had come from Jerusalem had seen 
some of the disciples eat their bread with profane 
(Auttin), that is, unwashed, hands: for, says Mark, the 
Pharisees and all the Jews, unless they wash their 
hands up to the wrist (see Edersheim, /.c.), eat not, 
holding fast to the tradition of the elders; and when 
they come from the market-place, except they have 
first sprinkled themselves, they eat not. The Phari- 
sees and the scribes ask Jesus: “Why walk not thy 
disciples according to the traditions of the elders, but 
eat their bread with profane hands?” And he an- 
swers them: “ Well did Isaiah prophesy of you Phari- 
sees (hypocrites), “This people draw nigh with their 
mouth, and with their lips they honor me; but their 
heart is far from me and their fear of me is a precept 
of men learned by rote’ (Isa. xxix. 18, Masoretic 
text). Yeleave the commandment of God and hold 
fast to the tradition of, men” (compare the rabbin- 
ical phrase mon m by nm» pyn, B. M. 300) 
What follows in Mark, or precedes in Matthew, has 
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no bearing on the question of Ablution and is the out- 
come of Pauline antinomianism. Another record is 
that of Luke, xi. 87-41: “Now as he spake, a Phar- 
isee asked him to breakfast with him, and he went 
in and sat down to meat. And as the Pharisee saw 
this he marveled that he had not bathed [¿furrioðn] 
before breakfasting. And Jesus said unto him: 
‘Now ye Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup 
and of the platter, but your inward part is full of 
extortion and wickedness. Ye foolish ones, did not 
He that made the outside make the inside also? 
However, give the things that are within over to 
righteousness [np"S, not alms], and behold all things 
are clean unto you.’ " 

In the course of time it became customary to pour 
water three times upon the hands to cleanse them 
from impurity; and in a Baraita (Shab. 1094) the 
opinion is expressed by R. Nathan, that the spirit of 
impurity, resting upon man during the night, will 
not leave him until he has poured water three times 
upon his hands. The cabalists go still further, and 
maintain that man incurs the penalty of death if he 
walks a distance of four yards from his bed without 
Ablution (Meiribn Gabbaiin his “ Tola'at Ya'akob?: 
see “Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim,” iv. 1, 2, and Ma- 
gen Abraham). So too a passage in the Zohar (* Wa- 
yishlah,” p. 887) says: “ Whosoever sleepeth at night 
`n his bed tasteth of death, for his soul leaveth him 
for the nonce. Being thus bereft of its soul, an un- 
clean spirit possesseth his body and defileth it. Where- 
fore I say, let no man pass his funwashed] hand 
over his eyes in the morning, by reason of the un- 
clean spirit which resteth on it.” The hygienic in- 
tent of these prescriptions is manifest. K. 


ABNER: Cabalist and teacher of Isaac of Acco 
(Acre) about 1150, mentioned by Isaac as a great 
authority in mystic philosophy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 28. 


K. 


ABNER or ABINER (“My Father is Ner ”).— 
Biblical Data: According to I Chron. viii. 29-88, 
and Josephus (“ Ant.” vi. 6, 8 3), an uncle of Saul; 
while I Sam. xiv. 51 and Josephus (“ Ant.” vi. 6, 
& 6) seem to show that he was Saul’s cousin. The 
latter view is regarded as the more probable, al- 
though it involves a slight emendation of the Mas- 
oretic text in I Sam. xiv. 51 (read “sons” of Abiel 
instead of “son”). Abner was Saul’s captain of the 
host (I Sam. xiv. 50, xvii. 55). After the fatal battle 
at Mt. Gilboa, Abner kept all the tribes except Ju- 
dah faithful to Ishbosheth, now in refuge at Maha- 
naim. The disastrous battle at the pool of Gibeon 
(II Sam. ii. 8-80) sealed the fate of Saul’s kingdom. 
Abner, smarting under a malign charge of Ishbo- 
sheth (II Sam. iii. 7-11), privately turned over his 
allegiance and influence with the tribes to David (II 
Sam. iii. 12-21). Joab, David's captain of the host, 
through jealousy and out of vengeance for Asahel’s 
death (II Sam. ii. 19-23), treacherously slew Abner 
(II Sam. iii. 27-30), who was buried, amid royal 
mourning, in Hebron (II Sam. iii. 98-88). Accord- 
ing to a Jewish tradition, Abner was the son of the 
Witch of En-dor. I M. P. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Son of the Witch 
of En-dor (Pirke R. El xxxiii), and the hero par 
excellence in the Haggadah (Yalk., Jer. 285; Eccl. 
R. on ix. 11; Kid. 495). Conscious of his extraordi- 
nary strength, he exclaimed: ^ If I could only 
catch hold of the earth, I could shake it" (Yalk. 
l.c.)—a saying which parallels the famous utterance 


Ablution 
Abner 


of Archimedes, “Had I a fulcrum, I could move the 
world." According to the Midrash (Eccl. R. /.c.) it 
would have been easier to move a wall six yards 
thick than one of the feet of Abner, who could hold 
the Israelitish army ,between his knees. Yet when 
his time came (Aye 3053) Joab smote him. But 
even in his dying hour, Abner seized his foe like a 
ball of thread, threatening to crush him. Then the 
Israelites came and pleaded for Joab’s life, saying: 
“Tf thou killest him we shall be orphaned, and our 
women and all our belongings will become a prey to 
the Philistines.” Abner answered: “What can I 
do? He has extinguished my light” (has wounded 
me fatally). The Israelites replied: “Entrust thy 
cause to the true judge [God]." Then Abner re- 
leased his hold upon Joab and fell dead to the ground 
(Yalk. é.c.). 

The rabbis agree that Abner deserved this violent 
death, though opinions differ concerning the exact 
nature of the sin that entailed so dire a punishment 
on one who was, on the whole, considered a “right- 
cous man” (Gen. R. Ixxxii. 4). Some reproach 
him that he did not use his influence with Saul to 
prevent him from murdering the priests of Nob 
(Yer. Peah, i. 16a; Lev. R. xxvi. 2; Sanh. 20a@)—con- 
vinced as he was of the innocence of the priests and 
of the propriety of their conduct toward David, 
Abner holding that as leader of the army David was 
privileged to avail himself of the Urim and Thum- 
mim (I Sam. xxii. 9-19). Instead of contenting 
himself with passive resistance to Saul's command 
to murder the priests (Yalk., Sam. 181), Abner ought 
to have tried to restrain the king. Others maintain 

that Abner did make such an attempt, 

His One but in vain, and that his one sin. con- 

Sin. sisted in that he delayed the beginning 
of David's reign over Israel by fight- 
ing him after Saul's death for two years and a half 
(Sanh. c.) Others, again, while excusing him for 
this—in view of a tradition founded on Gen. xlix. 27, 
according to which there were to be two kings of the 
house of Benjamin—blame Abner for having pre- 
vented a reconciliation between Saul and David on 
the occasion when the latter, in holding up the skirt 
of Saul's robe (I Sam. xxiv. 11), showed how un- 
founded was the king’s mistrust of him. Saul was 
inclined to be pacified; but Abner, representing to 
him that David might have found the piece of the 
garment anywhere—possibly caught on a thorn— 
prevented the reconciliation (Yer. Peah, l.c., Lev. 
R. le., and elsewhere). Moreover, it was wrong in 
Abner to permit Israelitish youths to kill one another 
for sport (II Sam. ii. 14-16). No reproach, however, 
attaches to him for the death of Asahel, since Abner 
killed him in self-defense (Sanh. 494). 

Tt is characteristic of the rabbinical view of the 
Bible narratives that Abner, the warrior pure and 
simple, is styled “Lion of the Law ” (Yer. Peah, /.c.), 
and that even a specimen is given of a halakic dis- 
cussion between him and Doeg as to whether the 
law in Deut. xxiii. 3 excluded Ammonite and Moab- 
ite women from the Jewish community as well as 
men. Doeg was of the opinion that David, being 
descended from the Moabitess Ruth, was not fit to 
wear the crown, nor even to be considered a true 
Israelite; while Abner maintained that the law af- 
fected only the male line of descent. When Doeg's 
dialectics proved more than a match for those of 
Abner, the latter went to the prophet Samuel, who 
not only supported Abner in his view, but utterly 
refuted Doeg's assertions (Midr, Sam. xxii; Yeb. 
16b et seq.). 

One of the most prominent families (Zizit ha- 
Kesat) in Jerusalem in the middle of the first cen- 
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tury of the common era claimed descent from Abner 
(Gen. R. xeviii.). . L. G. 


ABNER OF BURGOS (called also Alfonso of 
Valladolid and Alfonso of Burgos): A Jewish con- 
vert to Christianity and polemical writer against his 
former religion; born 1270; died 1348, or a little later 
(Gritz), Asa student he acquired a certain mastery 
in Biblical and Talmudical studies, to which he added 
an intimate acquaintance with Peripatetic philosophy 
aud even with astrology. He was graduated as à 
physician at the age of twenty-five, but throughout 
a long life he seems to have found the struggle for 
existencea hard one. Not being of those contented 
ones who, as Moses Narboni says in his * Maamar ha- 
Behirah ” (Essay on the Freedom of the Will: quoted 
by Gritz, p. 488), are satisfied with a peck of locust- 
beans from one Friday to another, he resolved to 
embrace Christianity though at the advanced age of 
sixty, according to Paulus de Santa Maria (“Seru- 
tinium Scripturarum ”); according to other writers he 
took this step soon after he was graduated in medi- 
cine. The only point certain from the statements of 
his contemporaries is that he was converted, not from 
Spiritual conviction, but for the sake of temporal ad- 
vantage. Something of the apostate’s pricking con- 
science seems to have remained with him, however, 
although he was immediately rewarded with a lucra- 
tive sacristan’s post in the prominent Metropolitan 
Church in Valladolid (whence he took the name of 
Alfonso of Valladolid), 
geret ha-Gezerah” (Epistle on Fate), he sought to dis- 
claim responsibility for his act of apostasy by setting 
up the remarkable plea that man’s actions are ruled 
and compelled by planetary influence, and that there- 
fore there can be no option or free will for mortals. 
Both his conversion and this defense aroused gen- 
eral and fervent protests from his quondam Jewish 
friends, protests marked by great bitterness. Isaac 
PULGAR, to whom Abner had dared to send a copy 
of his attempted justification, returned it with a bi- 
ting satire referring to the Biblical test of the adul- 
terous woman (Num. v. 11-30). Deeply stirred by 
the wordy war ensuing, Abner was not slow to 
make his vindictiveness felt, and in a direction where 
it would most keenly be experienced. He presented 
charges before the just and energetic Alfonso XI., 
king of Castile, accusing his former brethren of usin g 
a prayer-formula in their ritual which blasphemed 
the Christian God and cursed all Christians. The 
prayer referred to was a formula that had been used 
only in olden Roman times, when the early Jewish 
converts to Christianity persistently molested the 
Jews. The king ordered a public investigation at 
Valladolid, in which the representatives of the Jew- 
ish community were confronted with Abner. The 
conclusion was announced in the shape of a royal 
edict forbidding the use of the formula in question 
(February, 1886); a barren victory on both sides, 
for the Jews had no idea of ever using it, and 
Abner of course failed to prove that they had. Un- 
daunted, he then prosecuted his literary activity 
against his brethren with unabated virulence until 
his death. He accuses them, for instance, of con- 
stantly warring among themselves and splitting into 
hostile religious schisms; in support of this state- 
ment he adduces an alleged list of the “sects” pre- 
vailing among them, in which he gravely enumerates 
Sadducees, Samaritans, and other extinct divisions 
as if they were still extant. He makes two “sects” 
of Pharisees and Rabbinites, says that cabalists be- 
lieve in a tenfold God, and speaks of a brand-new 
“sect” believing in a dual Deity, God and Metatron. 

The following is a list of Abner's writings: (1) 


In an essay entitled * Ig- 


A supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on 
the Decalogue, written before his apostasy. (2) 
“Moreh Zedek” (The Teacher of Righteousness), 
also in a Spanish version, “El Mostrador de Jus- 
ticia,” a dialogue containing ten chapters of discus- 
sions between a religious teacher (Abner?) and a 
Jewish controversialist. The Spanish manuscript is 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Kayserling), 
(3) “ Teshubot ‘al-Sefer Milhamot Adonai le-Kimhi” 
(Reply to Kimhi’s book on the “ Wars of the Lord "y 
This too was translated into Spanish, by request of 
the Infanta Dofia Blanca, prioress of a convent in 
Burgos, under the similar title “Los Batallos de 
Dios." (4) “La Concordia de las Leyes," an attempt 
to provide Old Testament foundations for Christian 
dogmas. (5) * Libro de las Tres Gracias," manuscript 
in the Madrid National Library (IKayserling). (6) 
“Minhat Kenaot" (The Offering of Jealousy), with 
other works, in defense of astrology against Pulgar's 
attacks; notextant. (7) Three “ Letters ” against Ju- 
daism, and “ A Reply to the Replies.” (8) “ Ig geret 
ha-Gezerah” (Epistle on Fate). It is also practically 
certain that he was the translator into Latin of the 
“Letter of Samuel ibn Abbas,” though the name is 


‘generally given as ALFONSUS BONIHOMINIS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., vii. 289-293; 
Geiger, Das Judenthum und Seine Gesch. iii. 102: Loeb, 
La Controverse Religieuse, in Rev. de VHistoire des Reli- 
gions, xviii. 142, and in Polémistes Chrétiens et Juifs, in 
Rev. Et. Juives, xviii. 52 ; Kayserling, Biblioteca Esp.-Port. 


Judaica, p. 114. 
F. pe S. M. 


ABNIMUS HAGARDI. Sec Œ@NOMAOS OF 
GADARA. 

ABO: Capital of the government of Abo-Björne- 
borgin Finland, Russia, situated near the entrance 
of the Auraioki river into the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Formerly no Jews were permitted to live in Abo, 
owing to the Swedish law of 1782, which excluded 
them from all Finland (see FINLAND). When this 
region was annexed to Russia, a ukase was issued 
(March 29, 1858) by which Jews who had served in 
the army there received the right to settle in that 
province. Thesame privileges were granted to their 
widowsand children. Soon after the publication of 
this ukase the Jews began to settle in Abo. In 1883 
the local merchants and artisans applied to the senate 
to withdraw all privileges from the Jews, including 
even the right of settlement in Abo. On June 27, 
1883, a mob invaded the synagogue of Abo during 
the service and tried to cause a disturbance. The 
police quickly restored order. Thereupon a commis- 
sion was appointed to regulate the Jewish question 
in Finland. Jews were subsequently permitted to 
settle in Abo, but their permits had to be renewed 
each year. Ofthe population of Abo, which, in 1898, 
aggregated 34,339 persons, only 220 were Jews, 
the remainder comprising 19,000 Finns and 13,000 
Swedes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Veya Rossiya (Russian Directory), 1899; 

Ha-Eshitol (Hebr. ency.), s.v. H. R 


ABOAB (also written Abohab, Abuab, Aboaf, 
Abof, and Abohaf; 3mY3N. also 2Nma3N, “Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” x. 130; AYNON, ?^id. xi. 527): The 
name of an ancient and widely distributed Spanish 
family, among whose members were many most able 
Scholars. The family can be authentically traced to 
the thirteenth century, and representatives thereof 
are to be found in Holland, Italy, Turkey, Africa, 
and America. Some branches of this family, in which 
the names Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, J oseph, and Sam- 
uel frequently occur, can be followed genealogically. 
Through marriage, and by following the Spanish cus- 
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iom of joining together the paternal and maternal 
names, there arose the families of Aboab y Cardoso, 
Aboab y Lopez, Aboab y Brandaó, Aboab y Coronel, 
Aboab y Osorio, Aboab de Paz, etc. (Kayserling, 
“Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud,” pp. 2 et seg.; “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” x. 130; “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxv. 208, where 
further data will be found; and see also the lists at 
the end of D. H. de Castro’s “De Synagogue van de 
Portugeesch Israelietisch Gemeente te Amsterdam,” 
which contain a number of additional names). 

1. Abraham Aboab (probably identical with 
Abuhafa Ham in Jacobs, “Sources,” p. 19) is the 
oldest Aboab known to us. He lived at Pelof, Ara- 
gon. He received in 1268 from the king Don Jaime 
a tower called Altea, with the surrounding dairy 
farms and all rights and privileges of ownership. 
2. Another Abraham, a learned contemporary of 
JUDAH BEN ASHER, lived in 1840 at Toledo. He was 
the son of Isaac ABoaAB, the author of the * Menorat 
ha-Maor.” 8. Among the earliest Spanish emigrants 
to Amsterdam were Abraham, and his son Jacob, 
who died in 1604. 4. The son of the latter, Ab- 
raham, was, in 1639, hazan of the congregation Bet 


Jacob in Amsterdam. 5. Another Abraham, who — 


lived in 1655, was a proof-reader and publisher at 
Venice. 6. Philanthropist of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. A profoundly religious man, 
devoted to the study of Hebrew literature. About 
the year 1627 he established at Hamburg a syna- 
gogue called Keter Torah, as well as Jewish schools 
in Palestine, Mantua, and other places. He was 
widely known and honored on account of his extraor- 
(inary benevolence. The last years of his life were 
passed at Verona, Italy, where his favorite son, SAM- 
UEL ABOAB, was rabbi, and there he died at a very 
old age, in March, 1642. The preacher Azariah Figo 
delivered his funeral discourse, which is printed in 
Figo’s “Collection of Sermons" (No.77). 7. Son of 
SAMUEL ABOAB; was rabbi in Venice and died there 
in the same year as his father, 1694. 

Abraham ben Jacob Aboab: A grandson of 
Samuel; a learned and benevolent man. He died in 
Salonica in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Daniel Zemah Aboab: Wasa physician in Am- 
sterdam. In 1668 he married Rebecca, the daughter 
of Jacob Lopez. 

David Aboab: 1. In Amsterdam, was the author 
of a work completed in 1685 (but never printed), en- 
titled * Catalogo de Diferentes Remedios para Diver- 
sas Sortes de Achaques, Achados por Experiencia 
Haverem Sido Bonos ” (Catalogue of Diverse Reme- 
dies for Various Ailments, F'ound by Experience to 
Have Been Good). 2. Gave in Venice a rabbin- 
ical decision concerning the singing of the priestly 
benediction, in response to a question of Nehemiah 
ben Baruch, rabbi in Ferrara. ; 

Elijah Aboab: 1. Established the first syna- 
gogue in Hamburg in 1625, 2. Another Elijah was 
a publisher of Hebrew books in Amsterdam about 
1045. 

Immanuel Aboab: Portuguese scholar; a great- 
grandson of Isaac Aboab (died 1498); was born in 
Oporto, Portugal, about 1555: died at Venice in 
1698. He early became an orphan and was reared 
by his grandfather Abraham Aboab. He emigrated 
to Italy, and after living some time at Pisa he re- 
moved to Corfu, where he became acquainted with 
Horazio del Monte, a nephew of the duke of Urbino. 
In Reggio he became acquainted with Menahem Aza- 
ria de Fano; thence he went to Spoleto and elsewhere 
in Italy, and finally settled at Venice. Here he had 
occasion, in 1603, to defend his coreligionists, in the 
presence of an exalted commission, against malicious 
accusations, and he proved with ease that the Jews 


had never lacked the courage and devotion to make 
the greatest sacrifices on behalf of the country that 
protected them in their rights and which they could 
truly call “fatherland.” Aboab had the intention of 
going to Palestine and publishing there his works, 
“The Kingdom of the Intellect” and “The Founda- 
tions of Truth,” which he had written in defense of 
the Talmud. He was the author of a defense of the 
traditional law and of a chronological list of that law’s 
exponents. He worked at this treatise, which was 
much prized by the pious, for ten years, and com- 
pleted it in 1625. It was published by his heirs at 
Amsterdam, in 1629 (2d ed., ibid., 1727), under the 


. title, “Nomologia o Discursos Legales, Compuestos 


por el Virtuoso Hakam Rabi Imanuel Aboab de Buena 
Memoria.” A manuscript of this work exists in the 
library of the Historical Academy in Madrid. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario Storico, Germ. transl. 
by Hamberger, pp. 12-13; Kayserling, Immanuel Aboab, in 
Jeschurun, iv. 572 et seq., v. 643 et seq.; idem, Gesch. d. 
Juden in Port. pp. 271 et seq. 
M. K. 


Isaac Aboab: Author of “Menorat ha-Maor”; 
lived in Spain about 1300. As shown by Zunz (“ Ri- 
tus," pp. 204-210), heis not to be confounded with 
Isaac AnBOAB, rabbi of Castile, the supercommenta- 
tor of Nahmanides, who died in 1493 (see following 
article). 

He was a man of affairs, who, toward the close of 
his life, devoted much time to literary work and to 
preaching, as he found, he complained, that great 
Talmudic scholars and important seats of learning 
were rare. In his time the Jews for whom he wrote 
still understood and spoke Arabic. He belonged to 
a period of intellecttial decline when men took natu- 
rally to eclecticism. He combined extensive rabbin- 
ical knowledge with philosophical erudition, and was 
fond of mystic interpretation of the Mosaic laws and 
ceremonies. He quoted Aristotle and Plato, though 
only from secondary sources, and endeavored to ilus- 
trate passages from the Talmud and the midrashic 
literature, with which he was especially familiar, by 
utterances taken from the philosophical, the ethical, 
and the mystic literature of his time.  Hischief aim 
was the popularization of knowledge and the eleva- 
tion of the masses. 

Aboab wrote three books. The first, on Jewish 
rites, under the title of * Aron ha-‘Edut " (The Ark of 
the Testimony), was divided, after the manner of the 
Decalogue, into ten sections, each again subdivided 
into chapters and paragraphs. The various ritual 
laws were therein traced to their Talmudic sources, 
and the decisions of the Geonim and later interpre- 
tations added. His second book, on the prayers 
and benedictions, was called *Shulhan ha-Panim " 
(Table of the Showbread), and was divided into 
twelve sections, symbolizing the twelve loaves of 
the showbread in the Tabernacle; both works un- 
fortunately are lost. 

His third book has survived, and has won con- 
siderable fame for the author, though in his humil- 
ity he assures his readers that he composed it chiefly 
for his own use as a public speaker. But besides 
this it has contributed probably more than any other 
medieval book to the popularization of rabbinical 
lore and to the religious edification and elevation of 
the masses. It belongs to that class of ethical works 
which sprang up in the thirteenth century in a time 
of reaction against the one-sided manner in which 
the Talmudic studies had been previously pursued. 

“These Talmudists," he says in the preface, ** consider it their 
duty to propose difficult questions and answer them in a witty 
and subtle manner, but leave unnoticed the precious pearls that 


lie upon the bed of the Talmudic ocean, the haggadic passages 
so rich in beauty and sweetness.” 
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He conceived, therefore, the plan of grouping to- 
gether the rich material stored up in the vast treasure- 
house of the Haggadah from the religious and eth- 
ical point of view, and of presenting it in a book 
which he called “ Menorat ha-Maor ” (The Candlestick 
of Light; compare Num. iv. 9), intending by it to 
ilumine the minds and the hearts of his coreligion- 
ists. With reference to the seven-armed candlestick 
in the Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 31; Num. viii. 2), he 
divided the book into seven sections, each of which 
bears the title of "Ner," or “Lamp,” subdivided 
into separate parts and chapters. It can hardly be 
said that the division of the matter treated is very 
logical and systematic, nor indeed does the work 
lay any claim to originality; but in presenting the 
beautiful! moral and religious truths of Judaism in 
homely form, Aboab supplied to the average reader 
a great need of the time. Its skilful arrangement 
of the various Biblical and rabbinical topics and its 
warm tone of deep earnestness and sincerity could 
not fail to appeal to the popular heart. And as in 
the course of time the sermon, then still in use among 
the Spanish Jews, ceased to be a part of the divine 
service because the preacher had to give way to the 
hazan, or precentor, the * Menorat ha-Maor ” became 
a substitute for the living voice of the preacher. It 
was translated into Spanish and read to attentive 
assemblies of the people, particularly to those not 
versed in the Law. It thus became the household 
book of the medieval Jews. It was published with 
a Spanish translation (Leghorn, 1657), with a He- 
brew commentary and a Judeo-German translation 
by Moses Frankfurter (Amsterdam, 1701), with a 
modern German translation by Fürstenthal and Beh- 
rend (Krotoschin, 1844—46). It was translated also 
into Yiddish, Wilna, 1880. The book must not be 
confused with a work of the same name by Israel 
Alnaqua. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, pp. 204-210; Menorat ha-Maor, 
introduction by Behrend, Krotoschin, 1844: see also Brüll's 
Jahrb. ii. 166, where attention is called to a passage in Aboab 
on the holiness of the marital relations. Menorat ha-Maor, 
$8 181-186, taken almost literally from Nahmanides’ Iggeret 


ha-Kodesh. Against the charge of plagiarism, see Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1876, p. 89. = 
S. B.—K. 


Isaac Aboab: Spanish Bible commentator; pre- 
sumably a descendant of preceding; born at Toledo 


in 1483; died in January, 1493. He was the pupil and 
successor of Isaac Campanton, and was called “the 
last gaon of Castile.” After Ferdinand and Isabella 
issued the decree of expulsion in 1492, he with thirty 
others of the most respected Jews of the land went to 
Lisbon in order to negotiate with King John II. of 
Portugal for the reception of his banished coreligion- 
ists. He and his companions were allowed to settle 
under favorable conditions in Porto. He died a few 
months after the expulsion. His disciple, the chron- 
icler and mathematician Abraham Zacuto, delivered 
his funeral address. Many of Aboab’s disciples at- 
tained to great distinction. Of his works the fol- 
lowing have appeared in print: * Nehar Pishon,” a 


collection of sermons, Constantinople, 1538; “A 
Supercommentary to Nahmanides’ Pentateuch- 


Commentary,” Constantinople, 1525; Venice, 1548, 
etc. A supercommentary to the commentary of 
Rashi on the Pentateuch and a number of rabbinical 
decisions exist in manuscript. 

Isaac Aboab: Son of Mattathiah; a contempo- 
rary of Isaac da Fonseca Aboab and often confounded 
with him. He was born in Amsterdam, and became 
hakam of the Portuguese congregation there ; he 
was a friend of the learned Surenhuysius (Bloch, 
* Oest. Wochenschrift,” 1899, No. 48, p. 902). He died 


about 1720 at Amsterdam. He wrote a book of ex- 
hortation and admonition for his son, which ap- 
peared at Amsterdam, in 1687, under the title * Exor- 
tação Paraque os Tementes do Senhor na Observance 
dos Preceitos de sua S. Ley." A number of his works 
exist in manuscript, among them a genealogy of the 
Aboab family and a * Comedia de la Vida y Successos 
de Josseph.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. pp. 3, 4. 
M. K. 


Isaac da Fonseca Aboab: Hakam at Amster- 
dam; born at Castrodaire, Portugal, in 1605; died 
on April 4, 1693, aged eighty-eight; was the son of 
David Aboab and Isabel da Fonseca, who was in her 
ffty-first year at the time of his birth. In order to 
be distinguished from Isaac DE MATTATHIAH ABOAB, 
he added his mother’s name to his own. 

In fear of danger from the Inquisition, David fled 
With his family to St. Jean de Luz, a small town on 
the Franco-Spanish frontier. Here he appears to 
have died, and his widow, Isabel, not yet feeling 
herself safe, emigrated in 1612 with her son to Am- 
sterdam, where relatives of her husband had already 
settled. Here Isaac studied under the direction of 
the hakam Isaac Uzziel and made such progress 
that in 1619 he already held a public office. When 
twenty-one years of age he became hakam of the 
community. When the three congregations of Am- 
sterdam were united 
in 16389, Aboab was 
confirmed in his post; 
but his position can 
not have been very re- 
munerative, for in 1642 
he accepted a call to 
Pernambuco, Brazil, at 
that time in the hands 
of the Dutch. Here, 
however, he could not 
permanently remain. 
In 1649, war broke out 
between the Dutch 
and the Portuguese 
regarding the posses- 
sion of Brazil, in which 
the former were vic- 
torious. All tbe Jews 


were obliged to leave the country. Aboab returned 
to Amsterdam. Such was the esteem in which he 
was held, that he was reappointed hakam, His 
duties were to preach three times monthly and to 
give instruction at the Talmud Torah, as well as at 
the Yeshibah, or Talmudic Academy, established by 
the rich brothers De Pinto, of which latter institu- 
tion he was the head.  Aboab was an able preacher, 
an excellent Hebrew poet—as can be seen from his 
occasional poems—and was also acquainted with the 
natural sciences. He was inclined to the Cabala, and 
translated into Hebrew the Spanish works of Alonso 
de Herrera on the Cabala. In his old age he was a 
secret adherent of Shabbethai Zebi. For more than 
half a century Aboab presided over the community 
and did much to promote its welfare. He gave the 
first impulse to the building of the great synagogue. 
He had an extensive library, a catalogue of which was 
printed in 1698. Aboab was the first Jewish author 
in America. Of his works the following have ap- 
peared: “ Parafrasis Comentada sobre el Pentateuco,” 
Amsterdam, 1681; * Sermáo en Memoria de Abraham 
Nufiez Bernal”; *Sermáo Funebre en Memoria de 
Dr. Joseph Bueno,” Amsterdam, 1669; “Sermão no 
Alegre Estreamente e Publica Celebridade da Es- 
noga,” Amsterdam, 1675; “Sermio... por Hatan 


Isaac da Fonseca Aboab. 


(From the portrait in the Archives of the 
Amsterdam Portuguese Congregation.) 
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Torah Sr. Yabacob Israel Henriques,” Amsterdam, 
1678. He wrote in Hebrew, under the title 327 


by mixdpyd wy, an account of the war between 

the Portuguese and the Dutch in Brazil, and of the 

sufferings of the Jews there. This work has been 
partially published in the “Publications Am. Jew. 

Hist. Soc.” No. 5, 129 et seq. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, ‘Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. pp. 4. 5; 
Publications of the Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. iii. 14-20, 108 et 
seq., V. 125-180 : Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, x. passim ; De Castro, 
who gives the epitaphs of Aboab and his wives, in Keur van 
Grafsteenen, pp. 67 et seq. MK 
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Isaac Zemah Aboab: A physician, like his 
brother Daniel, at Amsterdam. He was a friend of 
Benedict de Castro, physician in ordinary to Queen 
Christina of Sweden, and of Benjamin Musaphia in 
Hamburg. An Isaac Aboab is mentioned as living 
in Barbados in 1680 (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc.” i. 105). 

Jacob Aboab: 1. Rabbi at Venice ; was the son 
and suecessor of Samuel Aboab. He died after 1727 
at Venice. He edited and published, at the expense 
of his wealthy elder brother, DAVID Anoan, the rab- 
binical decisions of his father, and provided the book 
with a detailed biography of its author. He paid 
especial attention to Biblical antiquities and natural 
science. He conducted an active literary correspond- 
ence with Theophil Unger, a pastor at Herrenlaurn- 
schütz, who was an enthusiastic collector of Hebrew 
manuscripts. These letters are preserved in the City 
Library of Hamburg (No. 335, 8). Christian Wolf 
mentions this Aboab in his “Bibl. Hebr." in sixty 
places. Aboab also maintained, from 1682 to 1692, 
à scientific correspondence with the learned impe- 
rial councilor Job Ludolf, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
These letters are preserved in the Frankfort City 
Library. He wrote a number of rabbinical decisions, 
which are preserved in the works of others; for in- 
‘stance, in the “Pahad Yizhak" of Isaac Lampronti. 
2. A physician at Mecca at 1626. 3. Another Jacob 
Aboab was one of the earliest Jewish immigrants to 
New York, where he arrived in 1654, probably from 
Holland (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” ii. 77, 
vi. 88). 4. Son of a Hebrew proof-reader, ABRAHAM 
ABOAB; was a printer at Venice, 1669-52. 5.5onof 
BENJAMIN ABOAB, lived about 1675 in Amsterdam 


and was renowned for his keen intellect. 6. Son of 
ISAAC ABOAB, “the last gaon of Castile”; published 


the religious discourses of his father in 1538. 

Joseph Aboab: Son of Samuel; was for some 
time rabbi at Venice. He was the author of rabbin- 
ical decisions, as yet not printed. He emigrated to 
Palestine and died at Hebron. 

Judah Aboab: A grandson of Isaac ABOAB, the 
"last gaon”; wasa dayyan (juez) at Alcazarquivir in 
Africa, He had many disciples, among them David 
Fayon, who provided Immanuel Aboab with much 
information concerning the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain and Portugal (4 Nomologii," 302). 

Mattathiah Aboab: Represented the congre- 
gation Bet Jacob in Amsterdam, in 1689. His son 
Moses was later president of the united Portuguese 
community. 

Letters of denization were granted in New York 
(June 25, 1684) to a Moses Aboab (* Publications 
of the Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” vi. 104). 

Raphael Aboab: Emigrated in 1669 to Surinam. 

Samuel Aboab: Son of Abraham: was a very 
prominent rabbi of the seventeenth century. He was 
born at Venice in 1610; died there Aug. 22, 1694. 
He very early began the study of rabbinical literature. 
When thirteen years of age, he became the pupil of 
the learned Davip Franco. From him Aboab re- 


ceived the intellectual tendency which he followed 
all his life. When eighteen years of age, he married 
the portionless daughter of Franco, named Mazzal- 
Tob, a proceeding unusual at that time. He was 
first appointed rabbi in Verona, whither his father 
and brothers soon followed him. Here he gained 
such a reputation for learning that disciples from 
far and near sought him, and the rabbis of Italy 
turned to him with difficult religious questions. He 
became known by the name RaSHA (N't»), a word 
formed from the initial letters of his Hebrew name. 
Aboab was not only profoundly learned in all Jew- 
ish science, but also acquainted with secular learning 
and a master of several languages. He understood 
Latin and German, spoke Italian, and read and wrote 
Spanish. He was rigid, even ascetic, in his piety; 
fasted much, studied the Law day and night, and 
ate no meat on week-days. He was extremely mod- 
est and charitable, supported his disciples, and vis- 
ited the poor in their dwellings. In 1650 he was 
called to Venice as rabbi. There he became involved 
in the controversy concerning Shabbethai Zebi and 
his representative or apostle, Nathan of Gaza. The 
latter confessed to Aboab, as president of the rab- 
binical tribunal (bet din) of Venice, that his (Nathan 
of Gaza's) prophecies concerning the Messianic char- 
acter of Shabbethai Zebi were mere deceptions. In 
advanced age Aboab became the victim of many 
misfortunes. Domestic troubles and severe illness 
afllicted him, and in his eightieth year he was 
compelled to leave Venice and his family, and to 
wander from place to place. It was only shortly 
before his death that he received permission from 
the doge and the senate of Venice to return to the 
city and to reassume his office, which in his absence 
had been conducted by his son Joseph, who resem- 
bled him in piety and modesty. Before his death 
he called together his four sons, Abraham, David, 
Jacob, and Joseph, and besought them never to 
pronounce carelessly the name of God, to be scrupu- 
lously honest in all their dealings, never to calum- 
niate, never to give any one a contemptuous appel- 
lation or nickname, but to care for the education 
of the young, and to attend synagogue daily. Of 
his works there have appeared: “Debar Shemuel " 
(Word of Samuel), a collection of rabbinical decisions 
(Venice, 1702); and, anonymously, “Sefer ha-Zikro- 
not," a treatise on ethical conduct (Venice, 1650). 


Rabbi Josrcs JoseEPH BEN Davin, of Venice, com- 
posed an elegy upon his death, printed in the collec- 


tion of poems * Kos Tanhumim” (Venice, 1707). 
M 


1 
I 
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‘ABODAH (“Divine Service”): Originally the 
benediction recited during the morning sacrifice 
while the Temple still existed, and afterward the 
benediction containing the prayer for the restoration 
of the Temple sacrifice, recited also as part of the 
morning and evening prayer (Mid. v. 10). ‘Abodah 
was the regular name for the divine service in the 
Temple, and people took an oath by the ‘Abodah as 
they did by the TEMPLE itself, or as is done to-day 
by the Bible (Levy, * Neuhebr. Wórterb." s.v.). 

K. 


‘ABODAH OF THE DAY OF ATONE- 
MENT: Anessential part of the Musaf service of 
that day, based upon the detailed account given in 
the Mishnah Yoma of the sacrificial service performed 
by the high priest in the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
basis for this elaborate function is found in Lev. xvi. 
Originally this part of the service seems to have con- 
sisted only in the recital of the Mishnah treatise, 
Yoma. Gradually it was further elaborated, and be- 
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came the most solemn and impressive portion of the 
Atonement service. 

The ritual in the order (Mahzor) most universally 
used begins with a beautiful prayer for the syna- 
gogue reader, followed by a cursory review of the 
Biblical history from Adam down to Aaron. . Then 
the whole Temple service is minutely described: the 
preparation of the high priest during seven days 
preceding the festival, the appointment of a substi- 
tute to meet the emergency of the high priest’s 
becoming disqualified, the preparation of the holy 
vessels, the offering of the regular morning sacri- 
fice, the baths and ablutions of the high priest, and 
his different changes of garments. 

Laying his hands upon the head of a young bul- 
lock, his own sin-offering, the high priest made con- 
fession for himself in these words: 


"6 Lord, I have sinned, I have trespassed, I have done 
wrong before Thee, I and my house. O Lord, grant atonement 
for the sins, trespasses, and wrongs which I bave committed 
before Thee, I and my house, as it is written in the Torah of Thy 
servant Moses, ‘ For on this day he shall atone for you to cleanse 
you from all your sins before the Lord’ [Lev. xvi. 30].” 


He then proceeded to the eastern part of the court, 
where he found two goats and drew lots for them, 
selecting one for God and one for Azazel. On the 
head of the latter he tied a red woolen thread, and 
then, returning to his bullock, laid his hands upon 
its head and made the second confession, including 
therein the children of Aaron, that 1s, the whole 
priestly tribe. "Then he killed the bullock, received 
the blood in the sprinkling bowl, and had it stirred 
lest it should coagulate while he performed the fumi- 

gation. He next took burning coals 
Description from the altar, put them into à golden 
of Temple censer, and after having provided him- 


Service. self with two handfuls of incense, he 
entered through the veil into the Holy 
of Holies. Between the two staves of the ark (or 


on the stone which took its place) he deposited the 
censer and cast the incense upon tbe coals. And 
when the whole place was filled with a cloud of 
smoke, he left it and, walking backward, took the 
blood from the person who had stirred it, entered 
with it into the Holy of Holies, and sprinkled with 
the blood once upward and seven times downward, 
counting the numbers in the prescribed manner. 
Then he returned, slaughtered the goat, and, with 
its blood, received in another bowl, sprinkled as be- 
fore. After having once more sprinkled with the 
blood of the bullock, he poured the two bowls of 
blood together and purified the golden altar by put- 
ting the mingled blood round the horns, and sprin- 
klingitseventimes. Thereupon he went to the living 
goat and over its head he made confession of the peo- 
ple’s sins, inserting in the formula recited before, 
“Thy people, the house of Israel.” 

In all the three confessions he pronounced the dis- 
tinctive name of God (the Shem ha-meforash). And 
the priests and the people who were in the court, when 
they heard the holy name of God coming from the 
high priest’s mouth, bent their knees, fell down and 
worshiped, and exclaimed, * Blessed be the name of 
His glorious kingdom forevermore.” Then the scape- 
goat was led away into the wilderness and put to 
death by being thrown down a rocky precipice. The 
high priest sacrificed the pieces of the other goat and 
the bullock, read the lesson of the day from the Scrip- 
tures, and put on his gold-embroidered garments. 
Thereupon he offered up a ram for himself and one 
for the people, put on his linen garments, and brought 
the censer from the Holy of Holies. Then he took off 
his linen garments, which were put away forever, 
and, clothed in the gold-embroidered garments, of- 


fered the daily evening sacrifice and the incense and 
lighted the candles. 

During the long and elaborate service he bathed 
five times and washed his hands and feet ten times. 
With joy and exultation he was then accompanied 
home by his friends, to whom he gave a feast, be- 
cause he had left the sanctuary unharmed. 

The so-called prayer of the high priest after the 
completion of the service isthen recited. Now fol- 
lows a glowing description—after Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach), 46 ez seg. —of the beauty of the appearance 
of the high priest, and those are pronounced happy 
who had seen all the old glory, while the misfortune 
is deplored of the living who are deprived of Temple, 
altar, and priest, and have constantly to submit to 
new and intolerable sufferings. 'The service closes 
in the ancient ritual with ardent prayers for the rees- 
tablishment of the pristine conditions and the magni- 
ficent ritual. In the reform ritual expression is given 
to the view of an atonement for mankind by the sac- 
rifice which Israel, as the martyr priest, is destined 
to bring. M. LAN. 


‘ABODAH, MUSIC OF: By its liturgical posi- 
tion, the “‘Abodah” stands out as the central point 
of the services on the Day of Atonement. The con- 
fession of sin being the most essential and character- 
istic element in those services, a peculiar importance 
and solemnity attach to that form of the confession 


introduced in the “‘Abodah” which is couched in 


the very words uttered by the high priest—accord- 
ing to the record of the Mishnah (Yoma, iii. 8, iv. 2, 
vi. 2.)]—when laying his hands upon the head of the 
scapegoat. In sympathy with the exhortation of 
Hosea, xiv. 2, the pious Jew would at any time de- 
voutly read of the Atonement, as of other sacrifices, 
that he might mentally, at least, go through the 
“order of the service.” But on the “ great fast” it- 
self his devotions would arouse poignant grief that, 
“because of abundant iniquities," he was not priv- 
ileged to be present in the great Temple at Jerusalem 
to behold those solemn rites of which he read. Ac- 
cordingly, the recital of the * *'Abodah ” is followed 
by a long series of piyutim giving utterance to this 
grief, in such expressions as: * Happy the eye which 
beheld all this; only to hear of it wringeth our 
heart." 

Among the northern Jews it was the function of 
the hazan not merely to lead the liturgical song of 
the congregation, but rather, by his singing, to inter- 
pret and elucidate the liturgy to the congregation. 
Even in medieval times the cantors were inspired 
by a subconscious sentiment of this kind, to voice 
in the “‘Abodah” all of Israel's longing for rest 
and liberty; and at times they would approach to 

the expression of sublimest emotion. 

Expression Whenever the contrast between the 
of servitude they knew and the glory 
Emotion. they read of was more than usually 
keen, a particular intensity was lent 

to the Atonement liturgy ; aud there developed, prob- 
ably before the modern period, a rhapsody replete 
with inarticulate vocalization; although its lines 
were distinct enough for successive generations of 
hazanim so to utilize the traditional matter that, in 


the rendering of the ** Abodah," the climax of the 


cantor’s art was reached. These main lines, through 
their parallel employment in the “ Kedushah,” have 
remained distinct under the growth of improvised 
cadences. 

Some such adornments were, no doubt, but an 
echo of the unending scale-passages and sequences 
of rapid figures so common in both vocal and in- 
strumental music two centuries ago. But so far 
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A 
from all being derived thence, it must be remem- | bors alike fostered such vocal embroidery, the orna- 
bered that many of the ornamental phrases in general | mentation of the seventeenth century would have 
vogue closely resemble what is to be | been rigidly excluded as hukkat ha-goyim (* Gentile 

Ornamental noticed in the performances of Arab | usage"). 
Phrases. musicians, and others recall the melis- 'The experiment has been tried in Berlin and else- 
matic chant so frequent in the graduals | where of omitting such ornamental phrases, espe- 
of the medieval church. Had not the original Orien- | cially those termed “pneuma,” to which no words 
tal elements in the synagogical intonations and the | are sung, and of rendering only what seemed to the 
contemporary example of earlier European neigh- | musical analyst to be the essential sections of such 
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rhapsodical intonations. But this residuum, besides 
appearing cold and unmoving, in its brevity and 
its overfrequent repetition, to those who were not 
familiar with the traditional rendering, revealed 
plainly to those who had previously listened to the 
fervor and rich variation of the melismatic chant 
the total loss of intensity in its lack of the vocal 
passages between the words. Lewandowski’s artistic 
treatment of the central melody of the “‘Abodah,” 
in which he relegates to the organ accompaniment 
the ornamental passages between the notes on which 
the words themselves are sung, was rightly enough 
conceived. But the experiment was not a success; 
and no transcription that fails to provide such a 
rhapsody with some representation of this custom- 
ary elaboration can hope to do justice to the effect 
of the traditional rendering. 

In the German and Polish rituals the verses of 
Meshullam ben Kalonymus are divided off into sec- 
tions of irregular length at the six points where a 
quotation from the Scripture or the Talmud occurs. 
The quotations 3bYN mn 53 (“Thus did he say ”) 
— containing the confession of sin, first of the high 
priest personally, then of the Aaronites, then of all 
Israel — and 739 mn 451 (“Thus did he count ”) — 


blest, Whose glo - rious King - dom is for ev - 
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where Aaron counts the sprinklings on the altar — - 
are chanted responsively, each phrase by cantor and 
congregation in rotation. Compositions of the mod- 
ern masters have largely taken the place of the old 
plain-song chant, itself mainly a rising modulation 
and then a falling tone. 

But the Talmudic passage commencing mn»m 
(“Now the priests”), which occurs after each con- 
fession, and describes the scene when the Tetra- 
grammaton was pronounced, reverses this order. 
lt is first uttered by the congregation (usually led 

by some individual) who prostrate 
Phases of themselves when reciting the words 
the describing that action. Then comes 

Music. the turn of the hazan, who intones the 

passage given above. In this tran- 
scription the opportunity is afforded by the repeti- 
tion of the melody to present both the chief forms 
of ornamental development, the first being rather 
German, the other rather Polish, in tradition. It 
will be noticed that the cantor commences calmly. 
to intone the words of the Mishnah in the major! 
mode, but that the mystic solemnity of the scene in 
the Temple court soon overcomes his imagination, 
and he breaks away into the weird strenuousness of 
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the Oriental chromatic scale (Hazanut, NiG@un) at 
the thought of the Divine Presence. He attempts 
a return to the calmness of the original key, but 
the thoughts conjured up by the words again over- 
whelm his intention, and drive him on to an ecstatic 
climax. F. L. C. 


‘ABODAH ZARAH (nm mmay, “Idolatrous 
Worship ”): The name of one of the treatises of the 
Mishnah, of the Tosefta, and of the Babylonian and 
the Palestinian Talmud, belonging to the Order Ne- 
zikin. It is divided into five chapters. As indica- 
ted by the name, it treats of the laws regulating 
the conduct of the Jews toward idolatry and idola- 
ters. "These laws are based principally on the legis- 
lation of the Pentateuch, which proscribed idolatry 
in all its forms and manifestations, and even inter- 
dicted such close association with the heathen na- 
tions in Palestine as might mislead the Israelites to 
participate in their idolatrous worship. 

Although, after their return from the Babylonian 
exile, the Jews appeared to have been radically cured 
of idolatry, there was danger of a relapse in the 
period preceding the Maccabees, and still more in 
the period of the Roman conquest. The religious 
authorities, therefore, found it necessary to renew 
with increased rigor the Biblical injunctions against 
idolatry and against social intercourse with the wor- 
shipers of idols. A codification of the rabbinical 
laws on this subject is presented in the treatise of 
the Mishnah and the Tosefta bearing the name of 
'Abodah Zarah, while the Gemara (or Talmud) re- 
ferring to that Mishnah contains the comments and 
discussions of the Palestinian and the Babylonian 
rabbis (Amoraim) on these laws. 

The numerous provisions of the rabbinical laws 
embodied in the Mishnah of ‘Abodah Zarah may be 
divided into the two following classes: (1) Provi- 
sions for guarding against the least appearance of 
favoring idolatry, directly or indirectly, and for pre- 
venting the danger of coming in contact with it. 
(9) Provisions for guarding against the immoral 
practises prevailing among the heathen. 

'The first of the two classes may be illustrated by 
the following examples: It is forbidden to have any 

business dealings with the heathen dur- 

Restric- ing three days before their principal 

tionsin public festivals, such as the calends 
Intercourse of January, the Saturnalia, etc. If, 

with the however, a heathen celebrate a pri- 
Eeathen. vate festival, it is forbidden to deal 
with him on that day only (Mishnah, 
‘Ab, Zarah, i. 1-3). In cities in which idolatrous fairs 
are held stores which are festooned with laurels must 
not be visited, as the sales in such stores are gener- 
ally for the benefit of the idolatrous temples (i. 4). 
It is not allowed to sell to a heathen any object 
for the use of idolatry or to rent to him a house in 
which to place his idols. Objects that in any way 
may be connected with idolatry are forbidden to 
be sold (i. 5, 8, 9). Wine belonging to a heathen, 
who may have poured out some of it as a libation, 
is not only forbidden to be used, but even any indi- 
rect benefit derived from this wine is prohibited 
(ii. 83). No one may sit in the shade of a tree that 
has been planted for idolatrous purposes, nor make 
any use of the wood taken from such a tree; even 
the bread baked in an oven that has been heated by 
such wood is not to be used (iii. 7-9). 

The following examples will illustrate the other 
class of prohibitions against corruption by immoral 
practises: The barbarous gladiatorial shows, espe- 
cially the public fights with wild beasts, wherein 
the heathen, particularly the Romans, delighted, 


were regarded as so inhuman that no Jew was per- 
mitted to sell for such a purpose bears, lions, or 
even any instrument of cruelty, or to erect for such 
use buildings in which blood was to be shed or 
cruelty practised (i. 7). On account of the deprav- 
ity among the heathen, a Jew must not entrust his 
animal to their care. A Jewish woman must not be 
in the company of a heathen, as he is under sus- 
picion of sexual immorality; neither must a Jew 
remain in a lonesome place with heathen, lest he be 
assassinated by them (ii. 1). "That such suspicions 
of the moral character of the heathen were not 
unfounded is evident from the contemporaneous 
classical literature describing the moral corruption 
prevailing in Rome and in the chief cities of Asia 
under the emperors in the first centuries of the 
common era. 

Interspersed among the above-mentioned laws, 
contained in the Mishnah treatise of ‘Abodah Zarah, 
are also some characteristic narratives in reference 
to idols and idolatry, Of these the following is of 
special interest: The Jewish elders in the city of 

Rome were once asked by a heathen, 
Reasons for “If your God is dispieased with idols, 
Existence why does He not destroy them?” The 
of Idols. answer was, “Because among the wor- 
shiped objects are also the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, which are necessary for the 
world. Should God destroy the world on account 
of the fools that worship those celestial bodies ?” 
“But,” rejoined the questioner, “ why then does your 
God not destroy those worshiped objects which are 
notabsolutely needed for the existence of the world?” 
And the elders replied, “This would merely confirm 
the heathen the more in their false belief that the sun, 
the moon, and the stars must be worshiped as dei- 
ties, since they can not be destroyed” (iv. 7). In 
the Tosefta the answer of the elders closes with the 
remark, “The world goes its natural course, undis- 
turbed by the foolish acts of man; but God will call 
the wicked to account for their folly ” (vii. 7). 

The Gemara (Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi), 
elaborately commenting on the Mishnah treatise of 
‘Abodah Zarah, discusses the reasons and the appli- 
cations of the various laws contained therein, and 
abounds in ethical sentences and exegetical remarks. 
Moreover, it contains numerous historical and ethno- 
graphical records, and especially many statements 
and legends which throw much light on the customs 
of the heathen world. Both the Mishnah and the 
Gemara show a remarkable familiarity with heathen, 
especially Roman and Greek, life, and are a store- 
house of archeology yet to be explored. There is 
a history of some Jewish martyrs during the Hadri- 
anic persecutions contained in folio 18 of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Mishnah andthe Babylonian Gemara of 
‘Abodah Zarah were translated into German by F. C. Ewald 
and the Yerushatmi Gemara by M. Schwab in his translation 
of this Talmud Y erushaimi. 

M. M. 


ABOLAFIO, JUAN FERNANDEZ: A Ma- 
rano of Seville, who lived in the fifteenth century. 
He was among those who endeavored most zealously 
to prevent the introduction of the Inquisition into 
Seville in 1480. For his zeal he forfeited his life 
at the stake. He was a very learned man, being 
for a number of vears alealde de justicia (“ criminal 
judge ") and farmer of the royal taxes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delos Rios, Historia de los Judios de Españia, 
iii. 248; De Castro, Historia de los Judios en Españia, p. 117, 
where, instead of Abalasia, read Abolafio. M. K 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. See ANTI- 
SLAVERY MOVEMENT. 


Abolitionists 
Abot 


ABOLITIONISTS, JEWISH, IN AMER- 
ICA. See ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT. 


ABOMINATION: Rendering in the English 
versions of different Biblical terms denoting that 
which is loathed or detested on religious grounds and 
which, therefore, is utterly offensive to the Deity. 
These terms differ greatly in the degree of the ab- 
horrence implied and should be distinguished in 
translation, as follows: 

(1) mayin (toebak): Abomination of the highest 
degree: originally that which offends the religious 
sense of a people. Thus(Gen. xliii. 32): “The Egyp- 
tians might not eat bread with the Hebrews; for 
that is an abomination unto the Egyptians.” The 
reason is that the Hebrews, as foreigners, were con- 
sidered an inferior caste. According to Herodotus, 
ii. 41, no Egyptian would kiss a Greek on the mouth, 
or use his dish, or even taste meat cut with a carving- 
knife belonging to a Greek. But especially as shep- 
herds the Hebrews were “an abomination unto the 
Egyptians” (Gen. xlvi. 34). The eating of unclean 
animals is a religious offense called to'ebah: “Thou 
shalt not eat any abominable thing ? (Deut. xiv. 3). 
This is the introduction to the Jaws prohibiting the 
use of unclean animals (see CLEAN AND ÜNCLEAN 
ANIMALS). Still more offensive to the God of Israel 
is the practise of idolatry. The idol itself is called 
an Abomination: “for it is an abomination to the 
Lord thy God. Neither shalt thou bring an abomi- 
nation into thine house and thus become a thing set 
apart [tabooed=herem] like unto it; thou shalt ut- 
terly detest it and utterly abhor it, for it is a thing 
set apart [tabooed]” (Deut. vii. 25, 26, Hed.): “ Cursed 
be the man that maketh a graven or molten image, 
an abomination unto the Lord” (Deut. xxvii. 15). 
Often the word to‘ebah is used for idol or heathen 
deity; for instance, in Isa. xliv. 19; Deut. xxxii. 16; 
II Kings, xxiii. 18, and especially Ex. viii. 22 (26, 
A. V.), it is to be taken in this sense. When Pharaoh 
had told the Israelites to offer sacrifices to their God 
in Egypt, Moses replied: “ How may we sacrifice the 
abomination of the Egyptians [that is, the kind of 
animals worshiped by them] before their eyes, and 
they not stone us?” (see Ibn Ezra, ad loc.). 

All idolatrous practise is an Abomination because 
of its defiling character: “Every abomination to 
the Lord which he hateth have they done unto their 
gods” (Deut. xii. 81; compare Deut. xiii. 15, xvii. 4, 
xx. 18). Also magic and divination are an Abomi- 
nation (Deut. xvii. 12). Sexual transgression is 
particularly denounced as an Abomination (to‘ebah) 
(Deut. xxii. 5, xxiii. 19 [18, A. V.], xxiv. 4); espe- 
cially incest and unnatural offenses (Lev. xviii. and 
xx.): * Forall these abominations have the men of the 
land done who were before you, and the land became 
defiled ; lest the land vomit you out also when ye 
defile it" (Lev. xviii. 27, 28, Heb. ; compare also Ezek. 
viii. 15 and elsewhere). 

But the word to'ebah also assumes a higher spiri- 
tual meaning and is applied also to moral iniquities: 
“Thou shalt not have in thine house divers meas- 
ures, a great and a small. . . For all that do such 
things, and al! that do unrighteously, are an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord thy God? (Deut. xxv. 14-16). 
In the same strain we are taught that “lying lips” 
(Prov. xii. 22), “the perverse” (čb. iii. 82, R. V.), the 
“proud in heart" (20. xvi. 5), “ the way of the wicked ” 
(ib. xv. 9), “thoughts of evil” (b. xv. 26, Heb.) , and 
“he that justifieth the wicked and he that condemn- 
eth the righteous” (2d. xvii. 15) arean Abomination. 
“These six things doth the Lord hate, yea, seven 
things are an abomination to him: haughty eyes; a 
lying tongue; hands that shed innocent blood; a 
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heart that deviseth wicked imaginations; feet that 
be swift in running to mischief; a false witness that 
uttereth lies, and he that soweth discord among 
brethren ” (zb. vi. 16-19, Heb.). In anotber direction 
the prohibition of an abominable thing is given an 
ethical meaning: “Thou shalt not sacrifice unto the 
Lord thy God an ox or a sheep wherein is a blemish, 
for that is an abomination unto the Lord thy God ” 
(Deut. xvii. 1, Heb.). Here the physical character of 
the sacrifice is offensive. But prophet and sage de- 
clare that any sacrifice without purity of motive isan 
Abomination: “Bring no more an oblation of false- 
hood—an incense of abomination it is to me” (Isa. 
i. 18, Heb.; compare Jer. vii. 10). “ The sacrifice of 
the wicked ? (Prov. xv. 8, xxi. 27) and the prayer of 
“him that turneth his ear from hearing the law” 
(Prov. xxviii. 9, Heb.) are an Abomination. 

(2) vpt» (shekez) or pip (shikkug) : Expresses de- 
testation, or a detestable thiug of a somewhat less 
degree of horror or religious awe; also rendered 
“ Abomination” in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. Itis applied to prohibited animals (Lev. xi. 
10-13, 20, 23, 41, 42; Isa. Ixvi. 17; Ezek, viii. 10): 
“Ye shall not make yourselves abominable” (Lev. 
xi 48). But it is also used for that which should be 
held as detestable; often parallel to or together with 
to‘ebah and applied to idols and idolatrous practises 
(Deut. xxix. 17; Hosea, ix. 10; Jer. iv. 1, xiii. 27, 
xvi. 18; Ezek. xi. 18-21, xx. 7, 8). See especially 
Milcom, “the detestable thing of the Ammonites,” 
the god of the Ammonites (I Kings, xi. 5), used 
exactly as to‘ebah in the passages referred to above 
(see also ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION). 

(3) Sha (piggul): Unclean, putrid; used only for 
sacrificial flesh that has become stale and tainted ` 
(Lev. vii. 18, xix. 7; Ezek. iv. 14; Isa. Ixv. 4); com- 
pare ehem megoal, “the loathsome bread,” from gaal, 
“to loathe” (Mal. i. 7). For the later rabbinic 
conception of piggul, see SACRIFICE. H. P. M. 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION: An 
expression occurring in Matt. xxiv. 15 and Mark, 
xiii. 14 (A. V.), where the Greek text has rò BóéAvyua 
tHe Eonuacews. The Greek itself, however, is refer- 
able to a Hebrew expression, DAWA pipw, found in 


Dan. ix. 27 (where the 6 of p’yipy has been added, 
through a copyist's error, from the p of the ensuing 
word); in Dan. xi. 31, and in Dan. xii. 11 (with omis- 
sion of the prefixed 5). 

'The context of these passages leaves no room for 
doubt as to what was intended by this somewhat 
odd expression; namely, the transformation, by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, of the sacred Temple at Jeru- 
salem into a heathen one. In both Biblical and rab- 
binical Hebrew abomination is a familiar term for 
an idol (I Kings, xi. 5; II Kings, xxiii. 18; Sifra, 
Kedoshim, beginning, and Mekilta, Mishpatim, xx. 
ed. Weiss, 107), and therefore may well have the same 
application in Daniel, which should accordingly be 
rendered, in agreement with Ezra, ix. 3, 4, “ motion- 
less abomination ” or, also, “appalling abomination.” 
Thesuggestion of many scholars—Hoffmann, Nestle, 
Bevan, and others—that Dow prpy, as a designation 
for Jupiter is simply an intentional perversion of his 
usual appellation “Baal Shamem” (ppw bys, “lord 
of heaven”) is quite plausible, as is attested by the 
perversion of “ Beelzebub ” into * BeeAce9007. " (Greek 
version) in Mark, iii. 22, as well as the express injunc- 
tion found in Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, vi. (vii) and Babli 
‘Ab. Zarah, 46a, that the names of idols may be pro- 
nounced only in a distorted or abbreviated form (sec 
the examples quoted there). Though the expression 
* Abomination of Desolation " is accordingly recog- 
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nized in the light of this interpretation as a mis- 
translation of the phrase used in Daniel, there is no 
doubt that in the circles directly infiuenced by the 
Book of Daniel—the same circles that originated the 
apocalyptic literature—the expression was employed 
io designate an important eschatological conception. 
For it is only in an eschatological sense that the ex- 
pression can be adequately explained in the New 
Testament passages above mentioned. 

According to most modern commentators, these 
passages are a Jewish apocalypse, somewhat tinged 
with Christianity, intended to prophesy the end of 
time, when the Antichrist, as the Abomination of 
Desolation, shall be enthroned as a ruler in God’s 
Temple. The closely related “smaller Apocalypse ” 
in II Thess. ii. 1-12 is a conclusive justification of 
this view; for it shows that neither the Romans (as 
Weiss in his commentary, ad loe., holds), nor the Zeal- 
6ts (Bleek, “ Synoptische Erklärung,” and others), nor 
Caligula with his self-deitication (Spitta, in his “ Of- 
fenbarung Johannis ”) can be intended. 


__-In Rabbinical Literature: The rabbis as 
a whole consider that the expression Dot? yp% 


refers to the desecration of the Temple by the erec- 
tion of a Zeus statue in its sacred precincts by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (see APosTEMOS) Some rabbis, 
however, see in it an allusion to Manasseh, who, as 
related in II Chron. xxxiii, 7, set up “a carved 
image . . . in the house of God” (Yer. Ta‘anit, iv. 
6S«, and Rashi on the passage in Babli, 2b¢d.284). The 
Haggadah narrates that two statues were erected, 
one of which fell over upon the other and broke off 
its hand. Upon the severed hand the following 
inscription was found engraved: “I sought to de- 
stroy God's house, but Thou didst lend Thy hand 
to its protection ? (Ta‘anit, 285 e£ seg. ; compare Rab- 
binovicz,* Varie Lectiones,” on the passage for vari- 
ant readings). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Compare modern commentators —Meinhold, 
Bevan, Weiss, Prince—upon the passages in Daniel and Mat- 
thew ; also Bousset, Der antichrist, English translation, 1896, 


especially index ; Spitta, Offenbarung Johannis, pp. 493-497 : 
Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, iv. note 15; Chajes, Markus-Studien, 


p. 72. 
L. G. 


ABOT (*The Fathers" or PIRKE ABOT 
(* Chapters of the Fathers?) : The name of a small 
but highly valuable treatise of the Mishnah con- 
taining the oldest collection of ethical maxims and 
aphorisms of rabbinical sages. It is the last of the 
nine treatises belonging to Nezikin, the fourth sec- 
tion of the Mishnah collection. The word“ Abot” in 
the title of this treatise is used in the sense of chief 
authorities whose favorite sayings are quoted in 
this work. On account of the preeminently ethical 
character of its contents, the treatise is commonly 
designated as “ The Ethics of the Fathers." It isdi- 
vided into five chapters, which are subdivided into 
paragraphs. The first chapter opens by stating the 
continuity of tradition from Moses to the Men of the 
Great Synod, and from these down to the principal 
teachers of the Mishnah. The object of this histor- 
ical statement was evidently to give the ethical teach- 
ings collected in this treatise more weight and author- 
ity by linking them through the chain of tradition to 
the Law of Moses proclaimed on Sinai. At first the 
treatise comprised only the chain of tradition down 
to the school of Johanan ben Zakkai, but it was grad- 
ually enlarged and interpolated (see Hoffman, “Die 
Erste Mishnah,” p. 26, and “Seder Nezikin," p. 20, 
Berlin, 1898). 

The first four chapters of Pirke Abot contain sen- 
tences of sixty distinguished teachers who flourished 


].—6 


Abolitionists 
A bot 


during a period covering about four hundred and 
fifty years that extends from the time of Simon the 
Just to the close of the compilation of the Mish- 
nah. Every teacher is credited with one, and some 
of them with several sayings. The sentence thus 
ascribed to a certain teacher is generally one which 
was habitually in his mouth as his favorite maxim, 
or one which is a condensed summary of his experi- 
ence and wisdom. Like the Biblical proverbs, these 
rabbinical sentences are generally brief and concise 
in style, each conveying some important truth or 
precept. Some of them are like precious stones of 
many facets; for instance, Hillel’s sentence: “If I 
do not care for myself, who will care for me ? and 
if I care only for myself, what am I? and if not 
now, when?" (i. 14) ; which sentence reminds us of 
the duties of self-preservation and self-cultivation, 
and at the same time warns against selfishness and 
against procrastination. Some of the sentences are 

either a condensation or an amplifica- 
Amplifiea- tion of Scriptural teachings. Thus, 


tion of the Biblical laws of justice and love 
Biblical toward fellow men are summarized in 


Passages. the sentences: * Thy neighbor's prop- 

erty should be precious to thee as is 

thine own" (ii. 12) ; *Let thy neighbor's honor be 
as dear to thee as thine own" (ii. 10); * Meet every 
man with kindness and friendliness ? (i. 15, iii. 12). 
In some instances the rabbis gave a new setting to 
a Biblical maxim. Thus, the Biblical teaching “A 
good name is better than precious ointment” (Eccl. 
vii. 1) is beautifully set in the rabbinical sentence: 
“There are three crowns, the crown of learning, the 
crown of priesthood, and the crown of royalty; but 
the crown of a good name excelleth them all” (iv. 
18). In some of the sentences we find single pearls 
of Biblical wisdom gracefully applied to practical 
life, as in the following sentence of Ben Zoma (iv. 1): 


* Who is wise? He who learns from everybody, as is said (Ps. 
cxix. 99, Heb.) : * From all who could teach me have I obtained 
instruction.” Whois a hero? He who suppresses his passion, as 
it is said (Prov. xv. 82, Heb.): * He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city. Who is rich? He who is satisfied 
with his lot, as it is said (Ps. cxxviii. 2, Heb.): * When thou 
eatest the labor of thine hands, thou shalt be happy, and it is 
well with thee. Who is honorable? He who honors his fellow 
men, as it is said (I Sam. ii. 30, Heb.): ‘Those that honor me I 
will honor ' " [implying that in honoring the creature you honor 
the Creator]. 

The fifth chapter differs in form and in contents 
from the preceding four chapters, and was evidently 
an additional collection made by another compiler. 
With the exception of the last four paragraphs, the 
sentences of this chapter are not quoted in the name 
of their authors, but are given anonymously. They 
contain historical, legendary, and ethical aphorisms, 
arranged, in the main, according to certain numerals, 
especially the numbers ten, seven, four, and three, as: 

"By ten divine words the world was created,” etc. (v. 1). 
* Seven are the characteristics of the wise and seven of the un- 
cultured.” ete. (v. 7). “There are four kinds of dispositions 
among men," ete. (v. 10). ** He who possesseth the following 
three virtues is of the disciples of Abraham," ete. (v. 19). 

Although ethics is not treated in Pirke Abot in a 
coherent system, but given in single pithy sentences 
coming from the mouths of various teachers who 
belong to different periods, still these rabbinical 
sentences, if properly arranged, present an almost 
complete code of human duties. They are, besides, 
replete with wise observations, practical rules of 
life, and also with some purely religious aphorisms 
concerning prayer, repentance, and the future life. 

The treatise Abot holds the same place in the 
'abbinical literature as does the Book of Proverbs in 
the Bible. A celebrated Babylonian teacher of the 
fifth century properly remarked: “He who wants 
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to become truly pious and virtuous, let him study 
and practise the teachings of Abot ” (B. ix. 30a). The 
hich estimation in which this little treatise is held 
in Judaism is evident from the fact that it was em- 
bodied in the old prayer-book as a part of the liturgy 
for the Saturday afternoon service during the sum- 
mer mouths. In that prayer-book, the five chapters 
of Abot are increased by a sixth chapter containing 
rabbinical sentences collected in a Baraita (extra- 
neous Mishnah), called * Kinyan Torah” (Acquisition 
of the Law). Through this liturgical use the treatise 
Abot became the most popular of all rabbinical wri- 
tings, and in this way its ethical contents exercised 
the most beneticial influence on the Jewish masses. 

There is no Gemara on Abot, as the nature of the 
contents of this treatise admitted of no discussions; 
but see ABOT DE-RABBI NATHAN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Editions: The treatise Abot is printed in 
all editions of the Talmud and in those of the Mishnah, as 
well as in numerous separate editions. An edition of the He- 
brew text, accompanied with useful literary notes in German, 
was published by Prof. Hermann L. Strack, Leipsic, 1882. 

(2) Commentaries: Besides the general commentaries on 
all parts of the Mishnah there are numerous Hebrew commen- 
taries exclusively on Pirke Abot. A collective commentary 
under the titleof Midrash Shemuel was published by Samuel 
da Uceda (Venice, 1579), and has since passed through seven 
editions. Valuable comments on the first three chapters of 4 bot 
are published in Abraham Geiger’s Nachgelassene Schriften, 
iv. 281-344. The value of Abot from a historical point of view 
was investigated by Z. Frankel, in his article Veber den Lap- 
idarstyl der Talnudischen Historik, in Monatsschrift, 1852, 
pp. 208 et seq., 403 et seq. 

(3) Translations: Latin translations of Alot were pub- 
lished, one by Sebastian Miinster, the celebrated disciple of 
Reuchlin, Basel, sine anno, and one by Paulus Fagius, Isny, 
1541, It has since been translated into almost all modern 
languages. Asto English translations, special mention may be 
made, on account of its valuable notes, of Charles Taylor’s 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 2d ed., Cambridge, 1899, 
For a full list of translations see Bischoff, Kritische Ge- 
schichte der Talmud-Uebersetzungen, $ 56. 

(4) Homiletical Works on Abot in modern languages: 
Lazarus Adler, Sprüche der Väter, Fürth, 1851; W. Aloys 
Meisel, Homilien über die Sprüche der Väter, Stettin, 1855; 
Alexander Kohut, The Ethics of the Fathers, translated 
from the German by Max Cohen, New York, 1885. 


M. M. 


ABOT DE-RABBINATHAN (m'a man): A 
work which in the form now extant contains a mix- 
ture of Mishnah and Midrash, and may be designated 
as a homiletical exposition of the Mishnaic treatise 
Pirke Abot, having for its foundation an older re- 
cension of the treatise. Touching its original form, 
its age, and its dependence on earlier or later recen- 
sions of the Mishnah, there are many opinions, all 
of which are ably discussed in Schechter's introduc- 
tion. There are two recensions of this work, one of 
which is usually printed with the Babylonian Tal- 
mud in the appendix to the ninth volume, contain- 
ing also the so-called Minor Treatises, and another 
which, until recently, existed in manuscript only. 
In 1887 Solomon Schechter published the two recen- 
sions in parallel columns, contributing to the edition 
a critical introduction and valuable notes. In order 
to distinguish the two recensions, the one which is 
printed with the Talmud may be called A; and the 
other, B. The former is divided into forty-one chap- 
ters, and the latter into forty-eight. Schechter has 
proved that recension Ð is cited only by Spanish 
authors. Rashi knows of recension A only. 

In contents the two recensions differ from each 
other considerably, although the method is the same 
in both. The separate sentences of the Mishnah 
Abot are generally taken as texts, which are either 
briefly explained—the ethical lessons contained 
therein being supported by reference to Biblical 
passages — or fully illustrated by narratives and leg- 
ends. Sometimes long digressions are made by in- 
troducing subjects which are connected only loosely 


with the text. This method may be illustrated by 
the following example: Commenting on the sentence 
of Simon the Just, in Pirke Abot, i. 2, which desig- 
nates charity as one of the three pillars on which 
the world rests, the Abot de-Rabbi Nathan (recen- 
sion 4) reads as follows: 

"* How [does the world rest] on charity ? Behold, the prophet 
CHosea, vi. 6) said in the name of the Lord, ‘I desired charity 
[mercy], and not sacrifice.’ The world was created only by 
charity [merey], as is said (Ps. Ixxxix. 3), ‘Mercy shall be built 
up for ever’ (or, as the rabbis translate this passage, * The world 
is built on mercy). Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, accompanied 
by R. Joshua, once passed Jerusalem [after its fall]. While 
looking upon the city and the ruins of the Temple, R. Joshua 
exclaimed, * Wo unto us, that the holy plaee is destroyed which 
atoned for our sins!' R. Johanan replied, * My son, do not 
grieve on this account, for we have another atonement for our 
sins; it is charity, as is said, I desired charity, and not sacri- 
fice? (ch. iv.). 


The chapters of the two recensions of Abot de- 

Rabbi Nathan correspond with those of the Mish- 
nah Abot as follows: Chaps. i. to xi. of recension A 
and chaps. i. to xxiii. of recension D correspond with 
chap. i. 1-11 in Pirke Abot; chaps. xii. to xix. of A 
and chaps. xxiv. to xxix. of B correspond with chap. 
i. 12-18 and the whole of chap. ii. in Pirke Abot; 
chaps. xx. to xxx. of A and chaps, xxx. to xxxv. 
of B correspond with chaps. iii. and iv. in Pirke 
Abot; chaps. xxxi. to xli. of A and chaps. xxxvi. 
to xlviii. of B correspond with chap. v. in Pirke 
A bot. 
-© Rabbi Nathan, whose name appears in the title of 
the work under treatment,can not possibly have been 
its only author, since he flourished about the mid- 
dle of the second century, or a generation prior to the 
author of the Mishnah. Besides, several authorities 
are quoted who flourished a long time after R, Na- 
than; for instance, Rabbi Joshua ben Levi. The 
designation * De-Rabbi Nathan ” may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that R. Nathan is one 
of the first authorities mentioned in the opening 
chapter of the work. Perhaps the school of the tan- 
naite R. Nathan originated the work. It is also 
called Tosefta to Abot (see Horowitz,“ Uralte Tosef- 
tas,” i. 6, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1889; Brüll's * Jahr- 
bücher," ix. 189 e£ seg.). The two recensions of the 
work in their present shape evidently have different 
authors; but who they were can not be ascertained. 
Probably they belonged to the period of the Geonim, 
between the eighth and ninth centuries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V., 1st ed., pp. 108 et seq.; S. Taus- 
sig, Neweh Shalom, Munich, 1872, in which pamphlet a 
part of Abot de-Rabbi Nathan, recension B, was for the 
first time published, according to a manuscript of the Munich 
Library ; S. Schechter, Abot de-Rabbi Nathan, Vienna, 188; ; 
Monatsschrift, 1887, pp. 374-383 ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 
xii. 75 et seq. A Latin translation of Abot de-Rabhi Nathan 
was published by Franz Tayler, London, 1654: Tractatus de 
Patribus Rabbi Nathan Auctore, in Linguam Latinam 
Translatus. An English version is given by M. L. Redkinson 
in his translation of the Babylonian Talmud, i. 9, New York, 
1900. Schechter gives the commentaries to Abot de-Rabbi 
Nathan in his edition, xxvii. et seq. Emendations were made 
by Benjamin Motal in his collectanea, called Tummat Ye- 
sharim, Venice, 1622. Commentaries have been written by 
Eliezer Lipman of Zamosc, Zolkiev, 1723: by Elijah ben Abra- 
ham, and notes by Elijah Wilna, Wilna, 1883; by Abraham 
Witmand, Ahabat Hesed, Amsterdam, 1777: by Joshua Falk, 
Binyan Yehoshu‘a, Dyhernfurth, 1788. Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2081; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 651. 


M. M. 


ABRABALIA,* JOSEPH and MOSES: Span- 
ish statesmen who flourished in Aragon in the latter 


* Kaufmann thinks it possible that this name is derived from 
Ibn Albalia; Steinsehneider, however, thinks that it is not an 
Arabic name (Jew. Quart. Rev. x. 1380). Don Samuel Abrabalia 
was a member of a deputation sent in 1418 to Pope Martin V. 
(Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., pp. 60, 128). A Solomon Ab- 
rabalia is mentioned as a printer living in Salonica in the vear 
1520 (Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 9076). G. 
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half of the thirteenth century. Joseph was minister 
of finance to King Pedro IT. (1276-85). Solomon 
ben Adret refers to Joseph and Moses as the “two 
ereat princes.” The incident which brought them 
into notice is connected with the history of one of 
those informers from whom medieval Jews suffered 
so much and on whom Jewish law was so severe. 
About the close of the reign of King James I. of 
Aragon (1218-76) there appeared at Barcelona an 
informer, favored by the authorities, who became a 
source of danger to the Jews of Aragon. Pedro IIL, 
on ascending the throne, summoned the representa- 
tives of the Jewish communities into his presence to 
answer certain charges. Knowing that these could 
emanate only from the informer of Barcelona, the 
Jews entreated him to withdraw his charges, at least 
on this occasion; but the renegade refused to be 
turned aside from his purpose. At this moment 
Joseph Abrabalia interceded with the king, expos- 
ing the evil designs of the informer and requesting 
his punishment. Joseph's intercession met with en- 
tire success. Pedro III. caused the informer to be 
seized and delivered over to the Jews. Jonah of 
Gerona (Geronda), and later also Solomon ben Adret, 
investigated the case. They condemned him, though 
with reluctance, and the man was executed by the 
state authorities about 1281. It seems that this dras- 
tic measure, which was prompted chiefly by Joseph, 
did not meet with unanimous approval, and three 
years after the latter's death many gave vent to their 
resentment. This bitter feeling caused the leading 
men of Gerona (Geronda) to ask Solomon ben Adret 
to revise the whole case. Adret unreservedly ap- 
proved of the action of Joseph, and in order fully to 
appease the agitated communities, he also laid the 
matter before Meir of Rothenburg, who fully con- 
curred in his decision. These responsa make it pos- 
sible to ascertain the date of Joseph's death, on which 
the authorities are greatly at variance. Steinschnei- 
der, Zunz, and H. Brody place it in 1824, which is 
quite impossible, as Adret, who died not later than 
1310, mentions Joseph Abrabalia with the memorial 
formula y"3. D. Kaufmann places the date of death 
at 1288, which is more in accordance with Adret's 
statements. A Moses Abrabalia is also mentioned 
in the responsa of Isaac ben Sheshet, though it is 
doubtful whether he is to be identitied with Moses 
Abrabalia, the brother of Joseph. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in Jew. Quart. Rev. viii. 222 et 
seq., Where the responsa referred to are reproduced. . 


M. B. 
ABRABANEL. See ABRAVANEL. 


ABRABANEL DORMIDO, DAVID (MAN- 
UEL MARTINEZ). See DORMIDO, DAVID ABRA- 
VANEL, | 


ABRACADABRA: Magie word or formula 
used in incantations, especially against intermittent 
fever or inflammation, the patient wearing an am- 
ulet upon his neck, with the following inscription: 


ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 


A 
The underlying idea was to force the spirit of the 
disease gradually to relinquish its hold upon the 


patient. It is first mentioned by Serenus Sammoni- 
cus, physician to the emperor Caracalla, whose work, 
“De Medicina Præcepta,” was admired by the em- 
perors Geta and Alexander Severus. He prescribes 
that the word be written in the form of an inverted 
cone, the whole word being written out at first, then 
with one letter less on each line until one letter 
stands alone (see King, “Gnostics and Their Re- 
mains," p. 917). The explanation that it is a corrup- 
tion of Ha-Bracha and Dobar hardly deserves consid- 
eration. The Jewish Cabala probably had nothing 
to do with it. But it finds a striking parallel in 
Pesahim, 1124, which recommends the same means 
of gradually reducing the power of disease by an in- 
cantation formula which subdues the invoked spirit 
of the disease. The person who is in danger of be- 
coming a victim of the spirit Shabriri (* Blindness") 
i to say: * My mother hath told me to beware 
0 


It is, therefore, probable that the word was origi- 
nally the name of a demon which is no longer recog- 
nizable. It has been the subject of the following 
stanza (King, 7.c.): 


“ Thou shalt on paper write the spell divine, 
Abracadabra called, in many a line; 
Each under each in even order place, 
But the last letter in each line efface. 
As by degrees the elements grow few 
Still take away, but fix the residue, 
Till at the last one letter stands alone 
And the whole dwindles to a tapering cone. 
Tie this about the neck with flaxen string ; 
Mighty the good *twill to the patient bring. 
Its wondrous potenoy snall guard his head, 
And drive disease and death far from his bed." 


ABRAHAM.—Biblical Data: According to the 
Bible, Abraham (or Abram) was the father of the 
Hebrews. The Biblical account of the life of Abram 
is found in Gen. xi. 26 to xxv. 10. According to 
this narrative, he was the son of Terah and was 
born at Ur of the Chaldees. Terah, with Abram, 
Sarai (Abram's wife),and Lot (Abram's nephew), 
left Ur to go to the land of Canaan; but they tarried 
at Haran, where Terah died (Gen. xi. 26-82). There 
the Lord appeared to Abram in the first of a series 
of visions, and bade him leave the country with his 

family, promising to make of him a 

Birth and great nation (75. xii. 1-3), a promise 
Wander- that was renewed on several occasions. 
ings. Accordingly, Abram with Sarai and 
Lot started for Canaan; and at the site 

of Sichem (or Shechem) the Lord promised the land 
as an inheritance to the patriarch’s seed. After so- 
journing for a while between Beth-el and Hai (or Ai), 
Abram, on account of a famine, went to Egypt. 
Here, to guard against Pharaoh's jealousy, he passed 
Sarai off as his sister. Pharaoh took her into the 
royai household, but, discovering the deception, re- 
leased her and sent Abram and his family away (2d. 
xii. 9-20). Abram returned northward to his former 
place of sojourn between Beth-el and Hai. There 
his shepherds quarreled with those of Lot, and the 
uncle and nephew separated, Lot going east to So- 
dom, while Abram remained in Canaan (75. xiii. 1-12). 
Again the Lord appeared to the patriarch, and prom- 


ised him an abundant progeny which should inherit : 


the land of Canaan (čb. xiii. 14-17). . 
Abram now removed to Mamre (ib. xiii. 18) in 
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Hebron, 
against Chedorlaomer, 


whence he made a successful expedition 
king of Elam, and his con- 


federate kings, from whom he rescued Lot, whom 
Chedorlaomer had captured in the course of an at- 
On his return 


tack upon Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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could be found therein (75. xviii. 17-32). The cities 
were destroyed; but Lot and his family, who had 
been warned, fled from Sodom before its destruction. 
Abraham now journeyed to Gerar, between Kadesh 
and Shur, and for the second time passed Sarah off as 
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TRADITIONAL HOUSE OF ABRAHAM. 


(From a photograph reproduced by permission of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


from this expedition, Abram was blessed by Mel- 
chizedek, king of Salem, and refused to retain the 
recaptured booty offered him by the king of Sodom 
(ib. xiv.). 

Once more the Lord appeared to Abram with a 
promise of abundant offspring, at the same time 
foretelling their captivity for four hundred years in 
a strange land and their subsequent inheritance of 
the land between “the river of Egypt” and the 
Euphrates. “And he believed in the Lord; and he 
counted it to him for righteousness” (čb. Xv. 6). 
Sarai had hitherto been barren. She now gave 
Abram her handmaid Hagar, an Egyptian, as wife; 
and the latter bore a son, Ishmael, Abram being 
at the time eighty-six years old (i5. xvi.). Again 
the Lord appeared to the patriarch with the prom- 
ise of a numerous posterity. At the same time, in 

token of the promise, Abram's name 


Birth of was changed to Abraham (* Father of 
Ishmael. Many Nations"), and that of Sarai to 


Sarah (* Princess”). The Lord also in- 
stituted the “covenant of circumcision,” and prom- 
ised that Sarah should bear a son, Isaac, with whom 
he would establish it. Abraham thereupon circum- 
cised himself and Ishmael (/5. xvii.1-21). Soon after, 
three angels in human guise were hospitably enter- 
tained by Abraham in Mamre, where the Lord again 
foretold Isaac’s birth, and when Sarah doubted the 
promise, the Lord himself appeared and renewed it 
(2b. xviii. 1-15). 

In recognition of Abraham's piety the Lord now 
acquainted him with His intention to destroy Sodom 
and Gomorrah on account of their wickedness; but, 
after several appeals from Abraham, He promised 
that Sodom should be spared if ten righteous men 
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his sister. Abimelech, king of Gerar, took her into 

his house: but, on being rebuked by God, released 
her precisely as Pharaoh had done (tb. XX.). 

At the appointed time Isaac was born, Abraham 

being a hundred years old. Soon after, Ishmael, 

Hagar’s son, was seen “mocking” by 

Birth and Sarah, and at her solicitation he and 


Sacrifice hismother were banished. Hagar was 
of Isaac. comfortedin the wilderness by an angel 


of God (i5. xxi. 1-19). Abraham was 
now a powerful man; and at the solicitation of Abim- 
elech, king of Gerar, he made a covenant with that 
monarch at Beer-sheba in the land of the Philis- 
tines. At Beer-sheba Abraham sojourned many days 
(ib. xxi. 22-34). 

The greatest trial of the patriarch's life came 
when God bade him offer up his only son as a burnt 
offering. Without a moment's hesitation Abraham 
took Isaae and proceeded to the land of Moriah, 
where he was just about to sacrifice him, when an 
angel of the Lord restrained him, once more deliv- 
ering the prophecy that the patriarch's seed should 
be "as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the seashore,” and that in them all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed. Instead 
of Isaac a ram caught in a thicket was sacrificed (čb. 
xxii. 1-18). Abraham returned to Beer-sheba, and 
was sojourning there when Sarah died at Kirjath- 
arba (also called Hebron and Mamre), at the age of 
one hundred and twenty-seven (db. xxiii. 1, 2). 
Abraham went to Mamre and bought the cave of 
Machpelah as a burial-place ; and there he buried 
Sarah (75. xxiii. 8-20). 

Isaac was now thirty-six years old, and Abraham 
sent Eliezer, his servant, to bring a wife for him 
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m among Abraham s own people. Eliezer jour- 
seved to Nahor, and returned with Rebekah, Abra- 
am's grandniece, whom Isaac married (75. xxiv.). 
.braham now married again,taking as his wife Ketu- 
rah. by whom he had several children. Before his 
Geath he “gave all that he had” to Isaac, and sent 
(e sons of his concubines away after bestowing 

me gifts upon them (ib. xxv. 1-6). Abraham died 
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Abraham and Isaac. 


(From the Sarajevo Haggadah.) 


at the age of one hundred and seventy-five vears; 
and Isaac and Ishmael buried him beside Sarah in 
the cave of Machpelah (ib. xxv. 7-9). Q. J.-M. 


— In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Literature : 
In the Old Testament Abraham presents the type 
of a simple Bedouin sheik who wanders from place 
to place in search of pasture for his herds, a kind- 

hearted, righteous, and God-fearing 


Prototype man whom God chose on account of 
of the his faithful and righteous character to 
Jewish be the father of a nation peculiarly 
Race. favored by Him in the possession of 


the coveted land of Canaan. _ Once he 
is spoken of as a “ prophet ” (Gen. xx. 7). Incident- 
ally we learn that his father, Terah, was an idolater, 
like the rest of the Chaldeans (Josh. xxiv. 2); but 
how Abraham became 
why God singled him out and led him forth to Ca- 
naan. is left to surmise. No sooner, however, did 
the Jewish people come into closer contact with na- 
tions of higher culture, especially with the Greeks 
in Alexandria, than the figure of Abraham became 
the prototype of a nation sent forth to proclaim the 
monotheistic faith to the world while wandering from 
land to land. Accordingly, the divine promise (Gen. 
vii. 3. xxii. 18) is understood to mean: " . in thee 
(instead of * with thee"] shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed ” (see LXX. ad loc.). 
In the third and second centuries B.C., Alexan- 
drine Jews, writing under the name of Hecatzeus and 
Berosus, and Samaritans, like Eupole- 
Propagator mus, composed works on Jewish his- 
of the tory, from which Josephus (* Ant." i. 
Knowledge 7, § 8) gives the following: Abraham, 
of God. endowed with great sagacity, with a 
higher knowledge of God and greater 
virtues than all the rest, was determined to change 
the erroneous opinions of men. He was the first 
«ho had the courage to proclaim God as the sole Cre- 
ator of the universe, to whose will all the heavenly 
hodies are subject, for they by their motions show 
‘heir dependence on Him. His opposition to astrol- 
ogy provoked the wrath of the Chaldeans, and he 


a worshiper of the Lord, or 
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had to leave their country and goto Canaan. After- 
ward, when he came to Egypt, he entered into dis- 
putes with all the priests and the wise men, and 
won their admiration and, in many cases, their as- 
sent to his higher views. He imparted to them the 
knowledge of arithmetic and astronomy, which sci- 
ences came to Egypt from Chaldea only in the days 
of Abraham.  Abraham's revolt from Chaldean 
astrology is spoken of in Philo (“On Abraham,” 
xvii.), in connection with Gen. xv. 5 (compare Gen. 
R. xliv.). 

Concerning his religious awakening in his father's 
house, the Book of Jubilees, written probably in the 
time of John Hyrcanus, relates (xi.) that, in order 
not to participate in the idolatry prac- 
tised in connection with astrology 
by the whole house of Nahor, Abra- 
ham, when he was fourteen years 
of age, left his father, and prayed to God to save 
him from the errors of men. Abraham became an 
inventor of better modes of agriculture, showing 
the people how to save the seeds in the field from 
the ravens that devoured them. He then tried to 
persuade his father to renounce idol-worship, but 
Terah was afraid of the people and told him to keep 
silent. Finally, when Abraham met with the oppo- 
sition of his brothers also, he arose one night and 
set fire to the house in which the idols were kept. 
In an attempt to save these, his brother Haran was 
burned to death. 

When, in the night of the new moon of Tishri (the 
New-year), Abraham was watching the stars to 
forecast the year’s fertility, the revelation came to 
him that. in view of God's omnipotent will, all as- 
trological predictions were valueless, and, after fer- 
vent prayer, he received word from God to leave the 
Chaldeans and set out on his mission to bless the na- 
tions by teaching them the higher truths. Anangel 
of God taught him Hebrew, the language of revela- 
tion, by which he was enabled to decipher all the se- 
crets of the ancient books (see Gen. R. xlii. Leaving 
his brother Nahor with his father, Abraham went to 
the Holy Land and observed there all the festivals 
and new moons (afterward prescribed to the Israel- 
ites, but already written on the heavenly tablets re- 
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Abraham and Isaac. 


(From a tombstone in the graveyard of the Amsterdam Portuguese Congregation.) 


vealed to Enoch), besides many other customs ob- 
served by the priesthood of the second century B.C. 

According to one opinion, Abraham attained the 
true knowledge of God when he was three years old ; 
according to others, at ten; and again a more sober 
opinion claims that he was forty-eight years old 
(Gen. R. xxx). 


In his warfare against the hosts of Amraphel and 


Abraham 
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other kings, Abraham cast dust upon them, and it 
turned into swords and lances, and the stubble turned 
into bows and arrows (according to Isa. xli. 2). Og, 
the giant king of Bashan, was the one “that escaped ” 
(Aa-patit), and brought him the news of the capture 
of Lot. Og was of the remnant of the giants that 
lived before the Flood (Deut. iii. 11). Hecasta lust- 
ful eye upon Sarah, and hoped to see Abraham killed 
in the war in order that he might take her to wife. 

Far more explicit is the story of Abraham's life 
in his Chaldean home as told by the Palestinian rab- 
bis of the second century, and after- 
ward further developed under the in- 
fluence of Babylonian folk-lore. He 
was born in Kuta, another name for Ur of the Chal- 
dees (B. B. 91a). On the night when he was born, 
Terah’s friends, among whom were councilors and 
soothsayers of Nimrod, were feasting in his house, 
and on leaving late at night they observed a star 
which swallowed up four other stars from the four 
sides of the heavens. They forthwith hastened to 
Nimrod and said: “Of a certainty a lad has been 
born who is destined to conquer this world and 
the next; now, then, give to his parents as large a 
sum of money as they wish for the child, and then 
kill him.” But Terah, who was present, said: “ Your 
advice reminds me of the mule to whom a man said, 
'I will give thee a house full of barley if thou wilt 
allow me to cut off thy head,’ whereupon the mule 
replied: ‘Fool that thou art, of what use will the 
barley be to me if thou cuttest off my head?’ Thus 
Isay to you: if you slay the son, who will inherit 
the money you give to the parents?” Then the rest 
of the councilors said: “From thy words we per- 
ceive that a son has been born to thee.” “ Yes,” 
said Terah, “a son has been born to me, but he is 
dead." "Terah then went home and hid his son in a 
cave for three years. When, on coming out of the 
cave, Abraham saw the sun rising in all his glory in 
the east, he said to himself: “Surely this is the 
Lord of the universe, and Him I will worship.” But 
the evening came, and lo! the sun set and night 
befell him, and seeing the moon with her silver radi- 
ance, he said, “This, then, is the Lord of the world, 
and all the stars are His servants; to Him I will 
kneel." "The following morning, when moon and 
stars had disappeared and the sun had risen anew, 
Abraham said: *Now I know that neither the one 
nor the other is the Lord of the world, but He who 
controls both as His servants is the Creator and 
Ruler of the whole world.” Forthwith Abraham 
asked his father: “ Who created heaven and earth?” 
Terah, pointing to one of his idols, replied: “This 
great imageis our god.” “Then Jet me bring a sacri- 
fice to him!” said Abraham, and he ordered a cake of 
fine four to be baked, and offered it to the idol, and 
when the idol did not eat it, he ordered a still finer 
meal-offering to be prepared, and offered it to the 
idol. But the idol did neither eat nor answer when 
addressed by him, and so Abraham grew angry and, 
kindling a fire, burned them all. When Terah, on 
coming home, found his idols burnt, he went to 
Abraham and said: “Who has burned my gods?” 
Abraham replied: “The large one quarreled with 
the little onesand burned them in his anger.” “Fool 
that thou art, how canst thou say that he who can 
not see nor hear nor walk should have done this?” 
Then Abraham said: “How then canst thou forsake 
the living God and serve gods that neither see nor 
hear?” 

According to Gen. R. xxxviii. and Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu, ii. 25 (probably a portion of Pirke R. EL), 
Terah was a manufacturer of idols and had them for 
sale. One day when Terah was absent and Abraham 


His Birth. 


was left to take charge of the shop, an old, yet vig- 
orous, man came in to buy an idol. Abraham handed 
him the one on top, and he gave him 
the price asked.  “ How old art thou?” 
Abraham asked. “Seventy years,” was 
the answer. “Thou fool,” continued 
Abraham, “how canst thou adore a god so much 
younger than thou? Thou wert born seventy years 
ago aud this god was made yesterday." "The buyer 
threw away his idol and received his money back. 
The other sons of Terah complained to their father 
that Abraham did not know how to sell the idols, and 
so Abraham was told to attend to the idols as priest. 
One day à woman brought a meal-offering for the 
idols, and, as they would not eat, he exclaimed: “A 
mouth have they but speak not, eyes but see not, ears 
but hear not, hands but handle not. May their mak- 
ers be like them, and all who trust in them” (Ps. cxv. 
9-8, Heb.), and he broke them to pieces and burned 
them. Abraham was brought before Nimrod, who 
said: * Knowest thou not that I am god and ruler of 
the world? Why hast thou destroyed my images?" 
Then Abraham said: “If thou art god and ruler of the 
world, why dost thou not cause the sun to rise in the 
westand setin the east? If thouart god and ruler of 
the world, tell me all that I have now at heart, and 
what I shall do in the future." Nimrod was dum- 
founded, and Abraham continued: “Thou art the son 
of Cush, a mortal like him. Thou couldst not save thy 
father from death, nor wilt thou thyself escape it." 
According to Gen. R. xxxviii, Nimrod said: * Wor- 
ship the fire!" “Why not water that quenches 
the fire?” asked Abraham. “Very well, worship 
the water!” “Why not the clouds which swallow the 
water?” “Sobeit; worship the clouds!” Then Abra- 
ham said: “Rather let me adore the wind which 
blows the clouds about!” “So beit; pray to the 
wind!” “But,” said Abraham, “man can stand up 
against the wind or shield himself behind the walls of 
his house.” “Then adore me!” said Nimrod. There- 
upon Nimrod (Amraphel; see Pesik. R. 8 33, ‘Er. 583a) 
ordered Abraham to be cast into a furnace. He had 
& pile of wood five yards in circumference set on 
fire, and Abraham wascastintoit. But God Himself 
went down from heaven to rescue him. Wherefore 
the Lord appeared to him later, saying: “I am the 
Lord who brought thee out of the fire of the Chal- 
deans” (Ur Kasdim, Gen. xv. T). 'Thelegend betrays 
Persian influence (compare the Zoroaster legend in 
Windischmann, *Zoroastrische Studien," pp. 807- 
313). Regarding the cave in which Abraham dwelt, 
see 20. p. 113; compare also B. B. 10a. The dia- 
logue with Nimrod, pointing from fire, water, the 
cloud, wind, and man to God, has its parallel in 
Hindu legend (see Benfey, “ Pantschatantra,” i. 376). 

Abraham is thereupon commissioned by God to 
propagate His truth throughout the world, and he 
wins many souls for Him: while he wins the men, 
sarah, his wife, converts the women. In this man- 
ner “they made souls in Haran” (Gen. xii. 5, Heb.). 
He awakens the heathen from slumber and brings 
them under the wings of God. He is the father of 
the proselytes (Gen. R. xliii; Mek., Mishpatim, § 18). 

Henceforth he was to become “like a stream of 


Breaks 
Idols. 


blessing to purify and regenerate the pagan world.? 


Of the manner in which he converted 

As a Phi- the heathen it is related that he had 
lanthropist. a palatial mansion built near the oak- 
tree of Mamre or at Beer-sheba on the 

crossing of the roads, wherein all kinds of victuals 
and wine were spread on the table for the passers- 
by, who came through the doors kept open on all 
sides; and when they, after having partaken of the 
meal, were about to offer their thanks to him before 
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going on their way, he pointed to God above, whose 
steward he was and to whom alone they owed thanks. 
'l'hus, by his love for man, he taught people how to 
worship God. ABRATIAM’s OAK, in connection with 
which the Midrash (to Gen. xxi. 88) relates these 
things, is mentioned also by Jerome (quoted in 
Uhlman’s * Liebesthütigkeit," p. 321). This philan- 
thropic virtue of Abraham is specifically dwelt upon 
in the TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM. 

His prophetic vision (Gen. xv.) furnished espe- 
cially grateful material to apocalyptic writers, who 

beheld foreshadowed in the four ditfer- 

Prophetic ent animals used for the covenant sac- 

Vision.  rificethe “four kingdoms” of the Book 

of Daniel (see also the Midrashim and 

Targums and Pirke R. El. xxviii; compare Apoca- 
lypse of Abraham, ix.). 

Regarding Abraham's relation to Melchizedek, 
who taught him new lessons in philanthropy, see 
MELCHIZEDEK. Whereas the Bible speaks of only 
one trial that Abraham had to undergo to give proof 
of his faith in and fear of God (the offering of his son 
Isaac, Gen. xxii), the rabbis (Ab. v. 4; Ab. R. N. 
xxxiii. [B. xxxvi.];and Pirke R. El. xxvi. e¢ seg.; 
compare also Book of Jubilees, xvii. 17, and xix. 5) 
mention ten trials of his faith, the offering of his son 
forming the culmination. Yet this was sufficient 
reason for Satan, or Mastemah, as the Book of Jubi- 
lees calls him, to put all possible obstacles in his way. 

When Abraham finally held the knife over his be- 
loved son, Isaac seemed doomed, and the angels of 

heaven shed tears which fell upon 

Supreme  Isaae's eyes, causing him blindness 

Test in later life, But their prayer was 
of Faith. heard. The Lord sent Michael the 
archangel to tell Abraham not to sac- 
rifice his son, and the dew of life was poured on Isaac 
to revive him. The ram to be offered in his place 
had stood there ready, prepared from the beginning 
of creation (Ab. v. 6). Abraham had given proof 
that he served God not only from fear, but also out of 
love, and the promise was given that, whenever the 
‘Akedah chapter was read on the New-year’s day, 
on which occasion the ram’s horn is always blown, 
the descendants of Abraham should be redeemed 
from the power of Satan, of sin, and of oppression, 
owing to the merit of him whose ashes lay before 
God as though he had been sacrificed and consumed 
(Pesik. R. § 40 and elsewhere). 

According to the Book of Jubilees (xx.-xxii.), 
Abraham appointed Jacob, in the presence of Re- 
bekah, heir of his divine blessings. Jacob remained 
with him to the very last, receiving his instructions 
and his blessings. But while the same source informs 
us that he ordered all his children and grand-chil- 
dren to avoid magic, idolatry, and all kinds of im- 
purity, and to walk in the path of righteousness, 
JEREMIAH BAR ABBA (in Sanh. 91a) tells us that he 
bequeathed the knowledge of magic to the sons of 
his wife, Keturah, ] 

About his death rabbinical tradition has preserved 
only one statement—that the Angel of Death had no 

power over him (B. B. 17a). "There is 
Abraham's nevertheless à beautiful description 
Death. of his glorious end in the Testament 
of Abraham (see ABRAHAM, TESTA- 
MENT OF). The same work gives a touching picture 
of his love for man, while Ab. R. N. (xxxiii.) offers 
illustrations of his spirit of righteousness and equity. 
ABBA ARIKA (Rab) even professed to know how the 
men of Abraham's time expressed their grief at his 
bier: “Alas for the ship that hath lost its captain! 
Alas for humanity that hath lost its leader!” (B. 
B. 91a, 0.) 


Besides the discovery of astronomy, we find as- 
cribed to Abraham the invention of the alphabet, 
the knowledge of magic, and of all secret lore (‘Ab. 
Zarah, 145; Eusebius, “Prep. Ev.”; D'Herbelot, 
* Bibliothèque Orientale," s.v. “Abraham”; “Sefer 
Yezirah,” toward theend). Al this is based on Gen. 
R. to Gen. xv. 5: “God lifted him above the vault of 
heaven to cause him to see all the mysteries of life.” 
It is related (Tosef., Kid., at end) that he wore a 
pearl or precious stone of magic power on his neck, 
wherewith he healed the sick; and that all the secrets 
of the Law were disclosed to him, while he observed 
even the most minute provisions of the rabbis (Mish- 
nah Kid., at end; Gen. R. Ixiv.). Even in physical 
size he towered above the rest of men, according to 
Gen. R. xlix. and Soferim, xxi. 9. 

There is à deep undercurrent of his true hu- 
manity in all the legends about Abraham. "Until 

Abraham's time the Lord was known 
True only as the God of heaven. When 

Typeof  Heappeared to Abraham, He became 

Humanity. the God of the earth as well as of 

heaven, for He brought Him nigh to 
man ? (Midr. R. to Gen. xxiv. 3). Abraham, called 
“the One" (Isa. li. 2, Heb., and Ezek. xxxiii.), ren- 
dered the whole human family one (Gen. R. xxxix) 
Whosoever has a benign eye, a simple heart, and 
a humble spirit, or who is humble and pious, is a 
disciple of Abraham (Ab. v. 29, and Ber. 65), and he 
who lacks kindness of heart is no true son of Abra- 
ham (Bezah, 32a). But it is particularly Abraham, 
the man of faith, the “friend of God” (Isa. xli. 8), 
upon whom are founded alike the Synagogue (see 
Pes. 1170; Mek., Beshallah, § 3; I Macc. ii. 52; Philo, 
“Who is the Heir?” xviii.-xix.), the Church (see 
Rom. iv. 1; Gal. iii. 6: James, ii. 23), and the Mosque 
(Koran, sura iii, 58-60). * Abraham was not a Jew 
nor a Christian, but a believer in one God [a Moslem], 
a hater of idolatry, a man of perfect faith” (2d. suras 
ii. 118, iv. 124, vi. 162, xvi. 121). When God said, 
“Let there be light!” He had Abraham in view 
(Gen. R. ii.). 

Many Arabic legends concerning Abraham based 
on the Koran found their way back to Jewish works 
(see Jellinek, * B. H.” i. 25, and introduction, xv.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weil Bibl. Legenden der Muselmänner, p. 

68: Grünbaum, Neue Beitriige zur Semitischen Sagen- 

kunde, pp. 91-93; B. Beer, Leben Abrahams, nach Auffas- 

sung der J'üdischen Sage, especially pp. 95-210, Leipsic, 1859 

this book contains à very full aecount, with valuable refer- 


ences, of the rabbinic traditions concerning Abraham); Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam, s.v. E 


In Mohammedan Legend: Of all the Biblical 
personages mentioned in the Koran, Abraham is un- 
doubtedly the most important. As is the case with 
all the Biblical material contained in the Koran, its 
source must be looked for not in any written docu- 
ments, but in the stories, more or less tinged by 
midrashie additions, which Mohammed heard from 
his Jewish or Christian teachers and friends. Care 
must also be taken to distinguish the various periods 
in the preaching of the Arabian prophet; for in these 
matters Mohammed lived from hand to mouth, and 
his views as to the importance of Biblical person- 
ages varied with changing circumstances and chan- 
ging needs. In his early preachings Mohammed 
shows very little knowledge of the patriarch. The 
only mention of him during the early Meccan period 
is found in sura 1xxxvii. 19 (compare sura liii. 37), 
where Mohammed makes a passing reference to the 
*Suhuf Ibrahim? (the Rolls of Abraham); these 
can not have reference, as Sprenger thinks (“ Leben 
u. Lehre Mohammeds,” ii. 348, 368 e£ seq.), to any 
real apocryphal books, but merely to a reminiscence 
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of what Mohammed had heard about the mention of 
Abraham in the sacred books of the Jews and Chris- 
tians (Kuenen, “ National and Universal Religions,” 
p. 297, note 1, and pp. 317-393, New York, 1882). 
Similarly in sura liii. 97—4a passage certainly not 
older than the end of the first Meccan period (Nöl- 
deke, “Gesch. des Korans,” p. 79)—he speaks of 
Abraham as of one that had fulfilled his word, giv- 
ing as his reference the same Rolls of Abraham 
(Hirschfeld, * Beitrige zur Erkliirung des Korans,” 
p. 12; compare Gen. xxii. 10). To this later Meccan 
period may also belong what Mohammed has to say 
of Abraham as one who was oppressed for preach- 
ing the true religion and for championing his God. 
This part of Abraham's careerappealed very strongly 
to Mohammed; for he saw in it a certain prototype 
of his own early and severe strugeles with the pa- 
tricians of his native city. As Mohammed is the 
last of the prophets, so Abraham is among the first. 
Abraham is evidently—though this is not directly 
stated—one of the seven bearers of Matani, the mes- 
sages repeated from out of the heavenly book (sura 
xv. 87; compare xxxix. 94). The other six are the 
prophets of Ad, Thamud, and Midian, and Noah, 
Lot, and Moses. Abraham is arighteous man (pty) 
and prophet (sura xix. 42). 

In the later suras Mohammed seems to have learned 
more about Abraham. In sura vi. 75 he relates 
how the prophet came to worship God by watch- 
ing physical phenomena: “Thus did we show Abra- 
ham the kingdom of heaven and of the earth, that 
he should be of those who are sure. And when 

the night overshadowed him he saw a 


“< Great, star and said, ‘This is my Lord’; but 
Greater, when it set he said, ‘I love not those 
Greatest." thatset.’ And when he saw the moon 


beginning to rise he said, ‘ This is my 
Lord’; but when it set he said, ‘If my Lord guides 
me not I shall surely be of the people who err.’ And 
when he saw the sun beginning to rise he said,* This 
is my Lord, this is the greatest of all’; but when it 
set he said, ‘O my people, verily, Iam clear of what 
ye associate with God; verily, I have turned my face 
to Him who created the heaven and the earth.’ ? 
The name of Abraham’s father is said to have been 
Azar, though some of the later Arab writers give the 
name correctly as Terah. Others claim that Azar 
was his real name, while Terah was his surname 
(Nawawi, * Biographical Dict. of Illustrious Men," 
p. 128; but see Jawaliki, “ Àl-Mu'arrab," ed. Sachau, 
p.21; “Z. D. M. G.” xxxii. 914). Still a third class 
of authorities say that Azar means either “ the old 
man” or “the perverse one.” Modern scholars have 
suggested that the word is à mistake for ‘mayn 
(B. B. 15a; see Pautz, * Mohammed's Lehre von der 
Offenbarung,? p. 242). This Azar was a great wor- 
shiper of idols, and Abraham had hard work in dis- 
suading him from worshiping them. The story is 
told in sura xxi. 58 et seq.: * And we gave Abraham 
a right direction before; for about him we knew. 
When he said to his father and to his people, ‘What 
are these images to which ye pay devotion?’ said 
they, ‘We found our fathers serving them.’ 
he, ‘ Both ye and your fathers have been in obvious 
error.’ They said, ‘Dost thou come to us with the 
truth, or art thou of those that sport?’ He said, ‘Nay, 
but your Lord is Lord of the heavens and of the 
earth, which He created; and I am of those who tes- 
tify to this, and, by God, I will plot against your 
idols after ye have turned and shown me your backs.’ 
So he brake them all in pieces, except a large one 
that haply they might refer it to [lay the blame upon] 
him. Said they, ‘Who has done this with our gods? 
Verily, he is of the wrong-doers.’ They said, ‘ We 


Said. 
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heard a youth speak of them, who is called Abraham.’ 
Said they, ‘Then bring him before the eyes of men; 
haply they will bear witness.’ Said they, ' Was it 
thou who did this to our gods, O Abraham?" Said 
he, ‘ Nay, it was this largest of them; but ask them 
if they can speak. . . .' Said they, ‘Burn him and 
help your gods if ye are going to do so.’ We said, 
‘O fire! be thou cool and a safety for Abraham." ” In 
suras xxvii. and xxxix. Mohammed returns to this 
story, and adds the account of the messengers that 
came to Abraham, of the promise of a son named 
Isaac, and of the coming destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. “ We turned these cities upside down and 
rained on them stones of baked clay ” (compare sura 
li, 34). The destruction of the two cities served Mo- 
hammed as a warning, taken from history, which he 
desired to impress upon his opponents in Mecca. 

The ‘Akedah, or sacrifice of Isaac, is mentioned 
in several places in the Koran. The following ac- 
count is found in sura xxxvii. 100 e£ seg.: “And 
when he reached the age to work with him he said: 
*O my boy! verily I have seen in a dream that I 
should sacrifice thee; look, then, that thou seest 
right.’ Said he, ‘O my sire! do what thou art bid- 
den; thou wilt find me, if it please God, one of the 
patient.' And when they were resigned and Abra- 
ham had thrown him down upon his forehead, we 
called to him, *O Abraham! thou hast verified the 
vision; verily, thus do we reward those who do good. 
This is surely an obvious trial. And we rewarded 
him with a mighty victim." 

Mohammed, however, went further than this, and, 
in order to strengthen his position against his Jew- 
ish opponents in Medina, made out of Abraham the 

most prominent figure in premoham- 
Prominence medan religious history. He alleges 
Given to that Abraham was the real founder of 
Abraham. the religion that he himself was preach- 
ing; that Islam was merely a restate- 
ment of the old religion of Abraham and not a new 
faith now preached for the first time, Abraham is 
the “ friend of God” (sura iv. 124), an appellation that 
the followers of Islam now usually apply to him, and 
on account of which to-day the city of Hebron is 
called Al-Halil (compare Isa. xli. 8; Ab. R. N. 610). 
He is also said to have been an imam, or religious 
leader (compare suras ii. 118, xvi. 121), and perhaps 
also a “hanif”; “he was not one of theidolaters. . 
[God] chose him, and He guided him unto tho right 
way. . . . Then we inspired thee, Follow the faith of 
Abraham, a hanif, for he was not of the idolaters." 
The exact meaning of “hanif” is uncertain; but it 
seems in general to designate a man who searched 
after the truth and despised idolatry (Kuenen, t.e. 
note 2, pp. 338-826 ; Wellhausen, “ Skizzen,” iii. 207). 

Characteristic is the following saying: “Abraham 
was not a Jew nor yet a Christian, but he was a 
hanif resigned, and not of the idolaters. Verily, 
the people most worthy of Abraham are those that 
follow him and his prophets, and those that believe ? 
(sura iii. 60) With the same theological intent 
Mohammed makes various references to the Millat 
Jbrahim (* Religion of Abraham ”) as the one he de- 
sires his people to follow (suras xvi. 194, ii. 194, 
xxii. 77). 

During the latest period of Mohammed's activity 
in Medina he became still bolder, and, in developing 
his theory in regard to Abraham, left entirely the 
beaten track of Jewish and Christian Midrash. It 
had become necessary for him to break entirely with 
the Jews, who refused to acknowledge him as 
prophet. The kidlah, or direction of prayer, was 
still toward Jerusalem. As the Jews had refused 
to follow Mohammed it was necessary to dissociate 
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his religion from theirs, and to turn the faces and 
thoughts of his followers from Jerusalem to Mecca. 
In order that the change might be effected with 
as little friction as possible, Mohammed connected 
Mecca and its holy house, the Kaaba, with the his- 
tory of Abraham, the real founder of his Islam. It 
is here that Ishmael comes for the first time promi- 
nently forward. In one of the latest suras (ii. 118 
et seq.) & passage reads: “And when we made the 
house a place of resort unto men, and a sanctuary, 
and (said) take the station of Abraham for a place 
of prayer; and covenanted with Abraham and Ish- 
mael, saying, ‘Do ye twocleanse my house for those 
who make the circuit, for those who pay devotions 
there, for those who bow down, and for those, too, 
who adore. . . And when Abraham raised up 
the foundations of the house with Ishmael, ‘ Lord, 
receive it from us. Verily, Thou art hearing and 
Thou dost know. Lord, and make us, too, resigned 
unto Thee and of our seed also a nation resigned 
unto Thee, and show us our rites, and turn toward 
us; verily, Thou art easy to be turned and merciful. 
Lord, and send them an apostle from amongst them- 
selves, to read to them Thy signs and teach them 
the Book and wisdom, and to purify them; verily, 
Thou art the mighty and the wise’ " (compare suras 
ii. 90-98, xxii. 27-81). 

There is no local tradition connecting Abraham 
with Mecca; and we are forced to put this down as 
a pure invention on the part of the prophet, based 
on political as well as on theological reasons. Ac- 
cording to Shahrastani (Arabic text, p. 430), this 
Kaaba was the reproduction of the one in heaven. 
The “Makam Ibrahim,” or Station of Abraham, is 
still pointed out within the sacred enclosure at 
Mecca; and the footsteps of the patriarch are be- 
lieved by the worshipers still to be there (Snouck 
Hurgronje, “ Het Mekkaansche Feest,” p. 40; Mekka, 
i. 11). 

The stories in regard to Abraham, told in a few 
words in the Koran, naturally form the basis for 

further midrashic expansion among 


Moham- the Arabs. The likeness of the history 
medan of Abraham to certain features in the 
Midrash life of their own prophet made him a 


on favorite subject in the hands of com- 
Abraham. mentators and historians. Mohamme- 
dan writers had two sources from which 

they drew their knowledge of the Bible and of its mid- 
rashic interpretation: verbal information from the 
akhbar (“rabbis”), and a study of the text of the 
Bible itself, and occasionally of comments upon it. 
The former source was undoubtedly the more pro- 
lific of the two. The material is to be found in the 
standard commentators on the Koran—Zamakhshari, 
Baidawi, Tabari; but more have been incorporated 
in the works of Arabic historians, who commenced 
their histories with the earliest accounts of man, 
and were thus bound to have a more or less close 
acquaintance with the Taurat (Torah) and the Mid- 
rash upon it. Some of the historians are quite ex- 
act, as Ibn Kutaibah, and the first philosopher of 
history, Ibn Khaldun; others, however, are less 
critical, as Tabari, Masudi, Hamza, Biruni, Ma- 
krizi, Ibn al-Athir, Abu al-Fida (compare Goldziher, 
* Über Mohammedanische Polemik gegen die Ahl al- 
Kitab,” in “Z.D.M.G.” xxxii. 857). They have much 
to say about the trials that Abraham underwent 
in fighting idolatry. They dilate upon the great 
furnace that. Nimrod had built in Kutha for this 
purpose, and how the furnace was changed into 
a garden. A Kurd named Hayun, Haizar, or Hai- 
zan, is said to have advised Nimrod to have Abra- 
ham burnt. Abraham’s father is said to have 


been a carver of images; and Abraham, in selling 
his father’s wares, attempted to convert the people 
by crying out, “Who wishes to buy that which 
neither hurts nor betters?” Large midrashic addi- 
tions are made in order to bring Nimrod into con- 
nection with Abraham. It is said that the star- 
gazers warned him that a boy would be born that 
would in the future break all the idols; that Nimrod 
gave orders to put to death all children born; but 
that when Abraham was born his mother hid him 
in à cave in which, during a few days, he grew to 
man's estate, and thus foiled the purpose of the king. 
The incongruity of Mohammed's connecting Abra- 
ham with the building of the Kaaba was evidently 
clearly felt, and it is therefore added that his going 
to Mecca was due to the rupture between Sarah and 
Hagar. God told Abraham to take the bondmaid 
and her child, Ishmael, into Arabia; and it was at 
the Zemzem well within the sacred enclosure that 
the water rose up which slaked the thirst of the 
boy. On two occasions Abraham is said to have 
paid a visit to Ishmael's house in his absence; and, 
by the answers which each wife gave to her father- 
in-law, Abraham advises his son, in the one case, to 
send his first wife away, and in the other to keep 
his second wife. In the building of the Kaaba, 
Abraham was assisted by the Shekinah (n3*2$); oth- 
ers say by a cloud or by the angel Gabriel. Abra- 
ham acted as muezzin, delivered all the necessary 
prayers, and made the various circuits demanded 
by the later ritual. It was he also who first threw 
stones at Iblis (the devil) in the valley of Mina, a 
procedure which still forms part of the ceremonies 
connected with the hajj. It is natural that in these 
later accretions Ishmael should take the place of 
Isaac. Some authors even state that it was Ishmael 
who was to have been offered up; and that he there- 
fore bears the name Al-Dhabih (* Slaughtered One ”). 
The place of the ‘Akedah is also transferred to Mina, 
near Mecca. The ram offered up in lieu of the son 
is said to have been the same as the one offered by 
Abel. The slaughtering of Isaac is dwelt upon at 
length, as well as the firmness of Abraham in resist- 
ing the enticement of Iblis, who placed himself di- 
rectly in his path. This is said to have been one of 
the trials (sura ii. 118) which Abraham underwent. 
Arabic commentators, however, speak of three trials 
only, and not of ten, as does the Jewish Haggadah. 
Many of the religious observances that are now 
found in Islam are referred to Abraham; parallels 
to which, as far as the institution of certain prayers 
is concerned, can be found in rabbinical literature. 
Abrabam is often called by Arabic authors the 
“ father of hospitality "; and long accountsare given 
of the visit of the angels. He is also said to have 
been the first whose hair grew white. Of his death 
an Arabic Midrash has the following: When God 
wished to take the soul of Abraham He sent the 
Angel of Death to him in the form of a decrepit old 
man. Abraham was at table with some guests, when 
he saw an old man walking in the heat of the sun. 
He sent an ass to carry the man to his tent. The old 
man, however, had bardly sufficient strength to put 
the food set before him to his mouth: and even then 
he had the greatest difficulty in swallowing it. 
Now, a long time before this, Abraham had asked 
God not to take away his soul until he (Abraham) 
should make the request. When he saw the actions 
of this old man he asked him what ailed him. “It 
is the result of old age, O Abraham!” he answered. 
“How old are you, then?” asked Abraham. The 
old man gave his age as two years more than that 
of Abraham, upon which the patriarch exclaimed, 
“In two years’ time I shall be likehim! O God! take 
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me to Thyself.” The old man, who was no other than 

the Angel of Death, then took away Abraham’s soul. 
Rabbinical midrashic parallels can easily be found 

to most of the legends referred to above: a large 
number are given in Griinbaum (“Neue Beitriige 
zur Semitischen Sagenkunde”). It is of interest 
to observe that these Mohammedan additions have 
also, in some cases, found their way into Jewish lit- 
erature. They are met with in works that have 
been written under Arabic influence in one form or 
another. Abraham’s visit to Ishmacl is found in the 
Pirke R. El. xxx. and in the “Sefer ha-Yashar.” In 
the “Shebet Musar ” of Elijah ha-Kohen there is an 
appendix entitled “Tale of That Which Happened 
to Our Father Abraham in Connection with Nim- 
rod.” Elijah lived in Smyrna at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, which fact will explain the 

Arabic influence. 
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——Critical View: The original and proper form 
of this name seems to be either “ Abram” or “ Abiram” 
(I Kings, xvi 34; Deut. xi. 6), with 
Etymology. the meaning, “my Father [or my 
God] is exalted.” The form “ Abra- 
ham” yields no sense in Hebrew, and is probably 
only a graphic variation of “Abram,” the % being 
simply a letter, indicating a preceding vowel, a; 
but popular tradition explains it “father of a 
multitude" (ab hamon), given as a new name on 
the occasion of a turning-point in the patriarch's 
career (Gen. xvii. 5). The name is personal, not tribal; 
it appears as a personal name in Babylonia in the time 
of Apil-Sin (about 2820 m.c.; Meissner, “Beiträge 
zum Altbabylonischen Privatrecht,” No. 111), and is 
not employed in the Old Testament in an ethnical 
sense (for example, it is not so employed in Micah, 
vii. 20, nor in Isa. xli. 8). 
In the earlier so-called Jahvistic narrative, Abra- 
ham embodies particularly the conception of Israel's 
title to the land of Canaan. He comes 
National from the East to Canaan, receives the 
Signifi- promise of the land, separates from 
cance. Lot (Moab and Ammon) from Ish- 
mael (Arabian tribes) and from the 
sons of Keturah (other Arabian tribes), thus elim- 
inating any possible future contention as to the 
title to the country. A continuous process of selec- 
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tion and exclusion is here exemplified, the result of 
which is to identify Abraham with Canaan; such 
was the popular conception of him as late as the 
time of Ezekiel (Ezek. xxxiii. 24). In the narrative 
which the crities regard as postexilian, or the Priestly 
Code, Abraham further represents the formal cove- 
nant of God (El Shaddai) with the nation, sealed by 
the rite of circumcision (COVENANT). He stands, 
in a word, for the premosaic religious constitution 
of the people. 

Abraham’s singularly majestic and attractive per- 
sonality, as it appears in Genesis, is in this view the 

outcome of generations of thought. 
Character. Each age contributed to the portrait 

of what it held to be purest and 
noblest and worthiest of the first forefather. The 
result is a figure, solitary, calm, strong, resting un- 
swérvingly on God, and moving unscathed among 
men. Later he was thought of as “the friend of God ” 
(Isa. xli. S. Paul calls him the father of all who 
believe (Rom. iv.). Mohammed takes him as the 
representative of the absolute primitive religion, 
from which Judaism and Christianity have diverged, 
and to which Islam has returned. The character 
shows, however, a commingling of high and low. 
There are generosity (Gen. xiii.), bravery (Gen. xiv.), 
a fine sense of justice (Gen. xvii.) But tradition, in 
order to bring out God’s special care of the hero, 
twice makes him guilty of falsehood (Gen. xii., xx.); 
this last fact throws light on the ethical ideas of the 
eighth century. 

Is there any historical Kernel embedded in the 
narrative? Obviously it contains much legendary 

matter. The stories of Lot, Hagar, 
Relation to and Keturah are ethnological myths; 
History. the theophanies and the story of the 
destruction of the cities are legends; 
circumcision was not adopted by the Israelites in 
the way here represented; and the story of the at- 
tempted sacrifice of Isaac is a product of the regal 
period. Abraham’s kinsfolk (Gen. xxii. 20-24) are 
personifications of tribes, and his predecessors and 
successors, from Noah to Jacob, are mythical or 
legendary. What is to be said of the much debated 
fourteenth chapter? First, it must be divided into 
two parts: the history of the Elamite invasion, and 
Abraham’s connection with it. The first part may 
be historical, but it no more follows that the second 
part is historical than the reality of the miracu- 
lous róle assigned to Moses follows from the reality 
of the Exodus. On the contrary, the mention of 
Salem and of tithes points to a postexilian origin 
forthe paragraph. The invasion may be historical 
— 5y»n13 (Chedorlaomer) and aN (Arioch) are 
Elamite, and à march from Babylonia to Canaan is 
conceivable—but no mention of it has been found in 
inscriptions, and it is not easy to reconcile it with 
known facts. If ppd (Amraphel) be Hammurabi, 
Abraham's date is about 2300 B.C. 

The biography of Abraham in Genesis is probably 
to be regarded as legendary ; it has grown up around 
sacred places, ideas, and institutions. Yet there can 
be little doubt that the name involves some histor- 
ical fact, and that this fact has to do with tribal 
migration: the name, though personal, not tribal, 
may represent a migration. By reason of the pau- 
city of information the whole question is obscure, and 
any conclusions must be largely conjectural. 

The text represents Abraham as coming to Canaan 
from the Tigris-Euphrates valley. A migration of 
Hebrew ancestors from that region is not necessary 
for the explanation of what we know of Hebrew 
history. But weight must be attached to the well- 
formed and persistent tradition, and a migration of 
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this sort, as the Tell-el-Amarna inscriptions indicate, 
must be regarded as possible. If a motive for the 
movement be sought, it may be found in the wars 
which were constantly going on between the thickly 
settled and feebly organized inhabitants of the valley 
between the rivers. Distinct indications of an Abra- 
hamic migration from Babylonia are found by some 
scholars in the similarity between Babylonian and 
Hebrew institutions (as the Sabbath) and myths 
(Creation, Flood, etc.); by others this similarity is 
referred to Canaanite intermediation, or to later bor- 
rowing from Assyria or Babylonia. 

The supposed relation of the names “ Sin ” (the 
wilderness) and “Sinai” (the mountain, and a Ca- 
naanite tribe) to the Babylonian moon-god, Sin, is 
doubtful. The migrating tribes would speak Baby- 
lonian or Aramaic, but would speedily become ab- 
sorbed in their new surroundings and adopt the 
language of the region. If sucha body settled in 
northern Arabia, this might account for the connec- 
tion of Abraham with Hagar and Keturah. The 
Hebrew tribes proper, coming to dwell in that re gion, 
may have found his name as that of a local hero, and 
may gradually have adopted it. But of the condition 
of things in Canaan from 2300 to 2000 B.c. nothing is 
known, and between Abraham and Moses there is al- 
most an absolute blank in the history. 
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ABRAHAM, APOCALYPSE OF: An apoc- 
ryphon that has been preserved in Old Slavonic 
literature. Its title does not fully explain its con- 
tents, for about one-third of it might more appropri- 
ately be called “The Legend of Abraham,” as this 
contains an account of Abraham’s conversion from 
idolatry to monotheism quite apart from the Apoc- 
alypse which follows. 

Abraham, the son of the idol-maker TERAH (Gen. 
R. xxxviii. 18), was, like his father, a thorough- 

going idolater, being chiefly devoted 

Abraham tothe worship of the stone idol called 
the Merumat (“Eben Marumah,” stone of 
Iconoclast. deceit and corruption). But ona jour- 
ney toa place near Fandana (Padan- 

aram), some of his idols were smashed, and having 
long felt misgivings as to their power, he became 
convinced of the unreality of such deities. Hence- 
forth he fearlessly propagated this new truth, de- 
fending it even against his own father, whom he in 
vain endeavored to convert. He threw the wooden 
idol Barisat—(N)nt9N ^3 (“Son of the Fire ")—into 
the flames, and when remonstrated with declared 
that it must have thrown itself in, in order to hurry 
the boiling of the food (compare a similar anecdote 
related of Abraham in Gen. R. xxxviii. 19). But not 
even this argument influenced his father; and his 
more elaborate ones in favor of monotheism, which 
almost to the very letter are identical with those 
found in the Midrash (Gen. R. J.¢.), also proved 
futile. Finally God told Abraham to leave his fa- 
ther’s house, which, no sooner had he done, than it 
was consumed by fire, as was also his father. The 
Biblical “Ur of the Chaldees” (Gen. xi. 81, xv. 7) 
is here interpreted as the fire of the Chaldees, and 
later in fuller detail in the Book of Jubilees, and 
still more fully in the Midrash, Gen. R., and in 
Pes. 118a. In the last passage the account of the 
death of Haran and of the miraculous escape of Abra- 
ham from the fire of the Chaldees is based on a com- 
bination of this Apocalypse with the Book of Ju- 


bilees. The relative age of these works can be 
determined by comparing the legend of Abraham 
ae contained in the Apocalypse with 
Date of Its thosein the Talmud and in the Book of 
Composi- Jubilees. The legend of the raven in 
tion. the Book of Jubilees (xi. 18) and the 
account of the conversion of Abraham 
in his boyhood are still unknown to the Apoca- 
lypse, while the legend of the fire of the Chaldees is 
found there still in its incipient stage. The mockery 
of the idol Barisat is more extended in the Midrash 
than in the Apocalypse; also the condemnation of 
Terah as an idolater, as related in the Apocalypse, 
discloses the older Haggadah (Gen. R. xxxix. 7), 
whereas the Book of Jubilees presents the later one 
(compare Gen. R. xxx. 4, xxxix. 7, where Terah is 
treated quite mildly). As the Book of Jubilees can 
not have been written later than 70 (see JUBILEES, 
Boox or), the date of the composition should be 
set before the middle of the first century. 
It is by no means difficult to ascertain with some 
degree of certainty the language in which this 
legend was originally written. The 
Its Origi- sarcastic names given to the idols pre- 
nal suppose a familiarity with a Semitic 
Language. dialect which a Greco-Jewish writer 
would scarcely have expected of his 
readers. Itis not certain whether the book was writ- 
ten in Hebrew or Aramaic. The frequent phrase, 
* And I said, Behold me,” suggests the Hebrew idiom 
"99, while the expression “silver” for “money ? is 
common to both languages. 
The second part of the book, the main Apoca- 
lypse, is a commentary on Gen. xv., which is not 
only interpreted by the Haggadah as a 


Abraham revelation of the future destinies of 
and the Israel up to their final redemption 
Angels. (Gen. R. xliv. 15), but also as imply- 


ing the fact that “God lifted Abraham 
above the firmament” and told him to “look down 
upon the world beneath." The Apocalypse re- 
lates minutely the circumstances under which this 
ascension, mentioned in the Midrash, took place. 
According to this, Abraham’s sacrifice of the animals 
(Gen. xv.) took place, by God's command, on the 
holy Mount Horeb, whither Abraham was led by the 
angel DN (Yahoel) after a journey of forty days. 
The angel introduces himself to Abraham, the 
“friend of God” (Book of Jubilees, 19; Men. 535), 
as a being possessed of the power of the Ineffable 
Name min ow (Name of the Existing), a quality 
assigned elsewhere by the rabbis to METATRON, 
“whose name is like unto that of God Himself” (Sanh. 
385). This also explains why, in the Apocalypse, 
the name Yahoel is evidently a substitute for the 
Ineffable Name (mi), of which even the wri- 
ting out in full was forbidden. Yahoel is also the 
heavenly choirmaster, who teaches the angels their 
hymn (nmt), a function which, according to Yal- 
kut, i. § 188, is assigned to Michael. Similarly, the 
control over “the threats and attacks of the reptiles " 
ascribed here to Yahoel is assigned to Michael (see 
Schwab, “Vocabulaire,” p. 283). Even Michael’s 
chief task of protecting and watching over Israel 
(Dan. xii. 1) is assumed by Yahoel, who says to 
Abraham: “I am... with the generation pre- 
pared from of old to come from thee, and with meis 
Michael.” These are the oldest instances of the 
gradual transformation of Michael, originally the 
guardian angel of Israel, into Metatron—that is, 
unto the one who concentrates in himself all that 
is great, a development in Jewish angelology of the 
greatest influence upon the Christian doctrine of 
the Logos (see ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF). Under 


Abraham, Apocalypse of 
Abraham, Testament of 
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the guidance of Yahoel, and assisted by many other 
angels, Abraham offers up hissacrifice (Gen. xv.) , but 
not without being disturbed by Azazel, the fallen 
archangel and seducer of mankind, as he is character- 
ized in the Apocalypse (inagreement with the Midr. 
Abkir, Yalk., Gen., $44). In the form of an unclean 
bird he swoops down “upon the carcasses” (Gen, 
xv. 11), and, speaking with a human voice, tries to 
persuade Abraham to leave the holy place. But 
Abraham was not the man to be seduced by Sa- 
tan (Sanh. 89b). Yahoel spoke to Azazel, saying: 
“ Listen, thou [evil] adviser, leave this man alone, 
thou canst not lead him astray; thou canst not tempt 
the righteous." According to Baba Batra, 17a, 
Abraham was one of the three righteous ones, over 
whom Satan (yy Ww the Evil Spirit) had no power. 
Yahoel then adds that the celestial garments which 
Satan had worn now belong to Abraham ; which is also 
expressed in Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, xx. and in Tar- 
gum Yer. Gen. iii. 21, where it is said that the gar- 
ments of light (MN Muna for My mand, Gen. R. xx. 
29) of the first two human beings were made out of 
the skin of the primeval serpent. The Apocalypse 
understands Azazel’s sin to have consisted in *scat- 
tering the secrets of heaven upon earth” (compare 
Book of Enoch, viii. 1) and in devising rebellion 
against the Mighty One (^3N) ; compare also Gen. 
R. xix. and Pirke R. El. xiii. 

After this interview with Satan, Abraham, borne 

by a dove (compare Matt. iii. 16), ascended to heaven, 

the splendor and glory of which are 
Abraham's described at great length, and particu- 
Ascension. larly the rivalry of the living creatures 

about the heavenly throne (NDS nyn; 
see Tan., ed. Buber; Gen. x.). Healso saw there the 
angels that are born daily, and disappear as soon as 
they have sung their hymn (Gen. R. Ixxviii. 1.) He 
repeats the prayer spoken for him by the angel, es- 
pecially the following passage: *'Thou,O Light, didst 
shine before the primeval morning [the Slavonic text 
has “morning-light,” a mistranslation of the original 
PWT WSK or NIP Nmmn3] upon Thy creatures, to 
cause the day to illumine the earth by the light of 
Thy countenance," which is also found in the ritual. 
This view rests upon an ancient conception known 
to the students of the Merkabah mysteries, and is 
rendered in Gen. R. iii. 4: ^God wrapped Himself 
in a garment of light, with which He illuminated the 
earth from one end to the other.? 

Ascending higher, Abraham reaches the seventh 
heaven, where he sees the throne, but he does not see 
God, as He is invisible. Here he is shown by God 
everything that exists in the heavens: the angels, the 
celestial bodies, also the earth, and everything that 
is moving upon it. He sees, in addition, the Levi- 
athan and its possessions in the nethermost waters 
(compare Cant. R. on i. 4), and the world founded 
upon its fins (compare Pirke R. El. ix.). Furthermore, 
he sees the rivers and their origin, and paradise (Syr- 
iac Apoc. of Baruch, iv. 4). The fall of mankind 
is explained to him, just as in the Slavonic Book of 
Daruch and Pirke R. El. xxi. Adam and Eve are led 
to commit (sexual) sin by Azazel (Satana-El in the 
Book of Baruch; Sama-Elin Pirke R. El.) through his 
causing them to eat from the forbidden fruit, a grape 
from the vine (compare Slavonie Book of Baruch and 
Ber. 40a). God informs Abraham that, notwithstand- 


ing yezer ha-ra‘ (“the lustful desire”), and bw Nym? 
wr (“the pollution of the serpent”), with which 
man from that time has been possessed, he has a free 
will of his own and may choose to abstain from sin. 
Abraham then obtains an insight into the future of 
both individuals and nations, and especially is he fore- 
warned of the sufferings of the people of Israel and 


their final redemption in the Messianic time. The de- 
struction of the Temple, which sorely grieves Abra- 
ham, is declared by God to be a necessary punish- 
ment for the sins of the people of Israel; and, as in 
Pirke R. El. xxviii, a time is hinted for the end of 
their sufferings under the four empires. The de- 
scription of the period preceding the Messianic time 
is the only part containing Christian interpolations, 
which are easily separated from the main part, all of 
which has a decidedly Jewish character. This is evi- 
denced by the mention of the ten plagues which shall 
befall the heathen nations, a constantly recurring 
feature in the description of the Messianic time (see 
Tan., ed. Buber, ii. 30; Ex. R. ix. 18), and by the 
concluding part of the Apocalypse, which contains 
the prophecy of the gathering of Israel in the Prom- 
ised Land, to be ushered in by a trumpet-blast from 
God (Jellinek, * B. H.” vi. 58), and by the judgment 
to be passed upon the heathen and the wicked. 
Concerning the date of the composition of the 
Apocalypse proper, it clearly can not have been 
written before the destruction of the 
Date of First Temple, asit contains Abraham's 
Composi- lamentations over that catastrophe. 
tion. The emphasis laid on the freedom of 
will, notwithstanding the fall of man, 
presupposes a knowledge of the Christian doctrine 
of sin, against which this passage seems to be di- 
rected, But this very opposition to the Christian 
dogma shows that at the time the Apocalypse was 
written Christianity was not far removed from Ju- 
daism, at least not in Palestine, where, since he used 
a Semitic language, the author must have lived. 
The last decades of the first century appear to be the 
period in which the Apocalypse was written. This 
remark, however, applies to the main part of the 
book, and not to its Christian and Gnostic interpola- 
tions. In connection with these must be considered 
the statement found in the Apocalypse that Azazel, 
who is described as being endowed with twelve wings 
(which description coincides exactly with that given 
in the Haggadah, Pirke R. El. xiii.), shares with God 
the power overIsrael This is, no doubt, the Gnostic 
doctrine of the God of the Jews as Kakodaimon ; and 
in this connection Irenæus may be quoted, who says 
of the Ophitic Gnostics (“Contra EAey oc," i. 80, 9), 
“et projectibilem serpentem duo habere nomina, Mi- 
chael et Samael, dicunt" (and they called the wretched 
serpent two names, Michael and Samael). Thus, in 


the mind of these Gnostics, Samael (hm5py Un “the 
entwined serpent") and Michael were fused into one 
being. Therefore, it is quite probable that certain 
parts of the heretical Apocalypse of Abraham, which 
was in circulation among the Gnostics (Epiphanius, 
IIaváptov 89, 5) were incorporated in the present text. 
Subtracting, then, the first part, which does not be- 
long to the Apocalypse, and the Gnostic and Chris- 
tian interpolations, only about three hundred lines 
remain, and this number would exactly correspond 
with the number which, according to the stichom- 
etry of Nicephorus,the Apocalypse of Abraham con- 
tained. Outside of this, no trace of the Apocalypse 
is found in ancient writings. The quotation by Ori- 
gen (“In Lucam," hom. 35) from an apocalypse of 
Abraham certainly does not refer to the present text. 
Compare also AZAZEL and ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Apokalypse Abrahams, ed. G. Nathanael 
Bonwetsch in Studien zur Gesch. der Theol. und Kirche, 
ed. G. Nathanael Bonwetsch and R. Seeberg, i. 1, Leipsic, 1897; 
Schürer, Gesch. iii. 250-258 ; Ginzberg, Die Haggadah b. d. 
Kirchenvdtern, in Monatsschrift, 1898, pp. 597-549, and 1899, 
pp. 17-22, 61-75, etc. L G 


ABRAHAN'S BOSOM: In the New Testament 
and in Jewish writings a term signifying the abode 
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of bliss in the other world. According to IV Macc. 
xii. 17, the righteous who die for their faith are 
received by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in paradise 
(compare Matt. viii. 11: “Many shall come from 
the east and the west and sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven”). In 
Kid. 72b, Adda bar Ahaba, a rabbi of the third cen- 
tury, is said to be “sitting in the bosom of Abraham,” 
which means that he has entered paradise. With this 
should be compared the statement of R. Levi (Gen. 
R. xlviii): “In the world to come Abraham sits at 
the gate of Gehenna, permitting none to enter who 
bears the seal of the covenant” (see CIRCUMCISION). 

In the Hellenistic Testament of Abraham it is 
Adam, the representative of humanity, who sits at 
the gate of hell and paradise; the Jewish view of 
later times placed Abraham, the progenitor of Israel, 
in Adam's place. This was also the view of the New 
Testament writers as presented in Luke, xvi. 19-31, 
the story of Lazarus and the rich man. Lazarus, 
the beggar, died and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham's Bosom; the rich man died and was put 
into Gehenna, where he saw Lazarus in the Bosom 
of Abraham, full of joy, whereas he suffered great 
torment. Thereat he cried: “Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me!” and finally he asked Abraham to send 
Lazarus to his father’s house to admonish his five 
brothers to lead lives characterized by repentance, in 
order not to meet the same fate as his own. Where- 
upon Abraham said: “They have the law of Moses 
and the teachings of the prophets; let them be mind- 
fulof these, and they will enter paradise as well as 
Lazarus." On Lazarus (Eliezer) and Abraham see 
Geiger's *Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft und 
Leben," vii. 900. It is plain that Abraham is here 
viewed as the warden of paradise, like Michael in 
Jewish and St. Peter in Christian folk-lore (* Texts 
and Studies," v. 55, 69, Cambridge). Of Abraham 


as attorney pleading for Israel, R. Jonathan also 
speaks ( Shab. 895). K. 


ABRAHAW’S OAK: A famous and venerable 
oak (Quercus pseudo-coccifera) which still stands at 
Mamre, half an hour’s journey west of Hebron, and 
is surrounded by a wall over which it projects. 
Josephus probably refers to it (* Ant.” i. 10, $4), or 
a predecessor on the same spot, when he mentions 
that Abraham dwelt by an *ogygian" (prehistoric) 


Abraham's Oak in 1847. 


tree, According to tradition, it was opposite this 
oak that Abraham's tent was pitched at the time 
that the angels came to him and promised him a son 
and heir; also when he was negotiating with Ephron 
the Hittite for the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xviii. 
and xxiii.. Some have connected the oak with an 
earlier stage of tree-worship. In Jerome's time, 
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fairs were held underit. During the Crusades A bra- 
ham's Oak was visited frequently by the pilgrims; 
and it became customary to hold the Feast of the 
Trinity under its shadow, connecting the subject of 
the feast with the three angels of the Biblical nar- 
rative. The inventive traveler Odoricus (1286-1381) 
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Abraham's Oak as it appeared in 1897, 


connects the oak with the legend of the Cross (* Itin- 
erarium," chap. xlvi.) Josippon states thatit lasted 
until the days of the Emperor Theodosius, when it 
withered. Its wood was used for medicinal pur- 
poses, the belief being that such a use prevented 
any illness up to the day of death (Chronicle of 
Jerahmeel, pp. Ixxi. and 78). 

Near the oak in former times, on its north side, 
stood a terebinth, which, according to Josephus (* B. 
J.” iv. 9, § 7), had existed since the beginning of the 
world. Itwasunder this tree that, in Hadrian's time, 
the great sales of Jewish slaves, numbering, it is 
said, no less than 185,000, took place. 

Abraham's Oak has become considerably weak- 
ened in recent years, as is shown by the accompany- 
ing illustrations, taken in the years 1847 and 1897 re- 
spectively. In 1852 a large branch was broken off by 
lightning; and the wood from it formed eight camel- 
loads. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sepp, Jerusalem und das Heilige Land, i. 

611-626; Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 


1899, pp. 39, 40. 
F. H. K.—J. 


ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF: An apoc- 
ryphal book, published for the first time by Mon- 
tague Hhodes James, in two different recensions, 

in Robinson’s “Texts and Studies,” 


Recent ii. No. 2 (Cambridge, 1892), and trans- 
Discovery lated from the Greek original by W. 
of Book. A. Craigie in the * Ante-Nicene Libra- 


ry,” ix. 182-201. Ethiopic, Slavonic, 
and Rumanian versions also have been found, and 
some of them published. 

The book contains the story of the death of Abra- 
ham, told in exactly the same form as that in which 
the death of Moses is described by the ancient Hag- 
gadah; with the view of portraying in poetic style 
the pious man, on the one hand, struggling against 
the fate of mortality, and yet, on the other, enjoying, 
while still in mortal garb, the privilege of survey- 
ing the whole world with the eyes of an immortal 
being (see MOSES, ASCENSION OF, and ABRAHAM, 
APOCALYPSE OF). Abraham, the model of a benefi- 
cent, hospitable, and just man, having reached the 
full measure of life, God sends Michael, his chief 
general (compare Slavonic Book of Enoch, xx. 6, 
and Buber’s “Midrash Agadah,” p. 162, interpret- 
ing Josh. v. 14), to prepare him for the approaching 
end. The archangel appears as a common traveler 


Abraham, Testament of 
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to Abraham in the field, and is received with cus- 
tomary hospitality and invited to Abraham's house. 
On their way home, Abraham, who understands the 
language of trees) as did Johanan ben Zakkai, 
Sukka, 28a), hears the huge tamarisk-tree with its 


three hundred and thirty-one branches (— b ws: 
Gen. xxi. 33) singing a song which seems to be 


the foreboding of some misfortune (Zohar, Wa- 
yera, Gen. xviii. 1, end) Tears spring to his eyes 
as he washes the feet of the archangel; and Michael 
weeps also, his tears turning into pearls which 
Abraham catehes quickly, hiding them under his 
cloak. Michael, before sitting down at the table, 
departs for a few moments, as it is sunset, the 
time when the ministering angels sing the praise 
of the Lord in heaven, and Michael, their: chief, 
must lead them (Yalk., Gen. § 1833). But, in ad- 
dition to this, Michael shrinks from bringing the 
tidings of approaching death to Abraham, whose 
equal for goodness of heart is not to be found 
in the world. When God reassures him by the 
promise that He will senda prophetic dream to 
Isaac, announcing to him the death of his father, an- 
other difficulty presents itself in reentering Abra- 
ham's house: How can he, a celestial being, par- 
take of the meal spread before him? God tells him 
to sit down at the table, and that He will send over 
him *a devouring spirit that shall eat up everything 
out of his hands and mouth." Compare Justin Mar- 
tyr, "Dial. cum Tryph.” lvii., where the eating of 
the angels is compared with the eating of fire, a 
view which differs from the Docetic one, which re- 
gards the eating of the angels as merely apparent, 
not real (Tobit, xii. 19; Josephus, “ Ant.” i. 11, § 2; 
Philo, “De Abrahamo," § 28, ed. Mangey, ii. 18; 
B. M. 865; Gen. R. xlviii. 14, and most of the Church 
Fathers) and differs also from the ingenuous one 
in the Targum on Gen. xviii. 8, and Tanna debe Eli: 
yahu R. 12. 

Immediately after midnight (the time of divine 
favor, Ber. 35) Isaac dreams of his father's death. 
Having related the dream to Abraham, son and fa- 
ther begin to weep, thus rousing Sarah, who recog- 
nizes Michael as one of the three angels (Gen. xviii. 
1-10). According to recension A, Michael had been 
the speaker of the three; while, according to recen- 
sion B, he had gone to rescue Lot (see Gen. R. 1. 2, and 
B. M. 860). Abraham confirms Sarah's observation; 
saying that, when washing Michael's feet, he saw 
that the stranger was one of the angels (“for their 
feet were straight feet; and the sole of their foot like 
the sole of acalf’s foot,” Ezek. i. 7; compare Gen. R. 
Ixv. 21). Michael had also appeared to Isaac, in his 
dream, as a man of gigantic size, shining more than 
seven suns (see Isa. xxx. 26), or, according to 5, 
“like the father of light” (see also Apoc. Mosis, 
& 96: "father of lights"). He introduces himself to 
Abraham as the archangel who stands before the 
face of the Lord (Sar ha-Panim, * Prince of the Pres- 
ence," is Michael's original title before he is trans- 
formed into the Metatron—Tanhuma, Genesis, ed. 
Buber, p. 17, and Slavonic Book of Enoch, xxii. 6), 
and reveals to him the meaning of the dream. But 
Abraham refuses to give him his soul. Michael re- 
turus to the Lord, who orders him to plead with 
Abraham, and to tell him that all the descendants 
of Adam and Eve must die, but that, as an espe- 
cial token of divine favor, he will be transferred 
to a better world without pain or the pangs of 
death. 

Finally Abraham yields; but at the same time he 
requests Michael to intercede with the Lord and to 
ask that he (Abraham) may be permitted to see the 
whole world created by one word (the “ten creative 


words "—Ab. v. 1—is a later rabbinical view; see 
Mek., Shirah, x., ed. Weiss, 52d, end) before his 
death. The Lord consents, and orders Michael to take 
a cloud of light, 'anan kabod (the rab- 

Abraham’s binical ‘amuda de-nura, Ket. 17a, 626), 
Visit to and angels of the chariot (merka- 


Heaven. dah), and to place Abraham in the 
chariot of the cherubim and to carry 


him (compare II Kings, ii. 11, and Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. v.) to heaven, whence he would be 
able to survey the whole universe. His ride begins 
with the Great Sea (mistranslated in the Apocr. 
“ocean”; but compare Slavonic Book of Enoch, 
ii. 8, and “the waters above the firmament,” Gen. 
i. 6). While surveying all the world with its joys 
and woes, its beautiful and evil things, he is filled 
with indignation at the sight of the awful crimes 
committed; and he asks the archangel to smite all 
malefactors with instant death—which he did. But 
a voice resounds from heaven, crying: “O Arch- 
angel Michael, order the chariot to stop, and turn 
Abraham away, lest, seeing that all live in wicked- 
ness, he destroy all creation. For behold Abraham, 
not having sinned himself. has no pity for sinners ; 
but: I, who made the world, take no delight in de- 
stroying any, but await the death of the sinner, 
that he may be converted and live.” Michael di- 
rects the heavenly chariot eastward toward para- 
dise (B. B. 84a; Ethiopic Book of Enoch, xxxii; 
and Slavonic Book of Enoch, xlii. 3), near which 
Gehenna lies, separated only by a handbreadth 
(Yalk., Eccl. § 976). At this point an interesting 
picture of the Judgment of the Souls is presented: 
Two gates, one narrow and one wide, lead into 
heaven; and before them sits upon a golden throne a 
man whose appearance is terrible like that of the 
Lord. Itis Adam, the image of the Lord (B. B. 58a); 
and all the souls pass by him—the just through the 
narrow gate and the wicked through the wide gate, 
each by his own merit or demerit, but none encum- 
bered by Adam's sin (Tan., Num., ed, Buber, p. 124; 
Zohar, Gen. vii. 6). Abraham is allowed to watch 
the procedure of judgment within the wide gate. 
He sees the scourging angels called malake habbalah 
(Eccl. R. iv. 3), malake satan (Tosef., Shab. xvii. 9), 
“fierce of appearance, pitiless of mind, lashing the 
souls with fiery tongues.” On a table is spread a 
book ten cubits in breadth and five cubits in thick- 
ness (a combination of Ezekiel, ii. 9, and Zechariah, 
v. 1, 2; see 'Erubin, 21a), in which all the good and 
all the bad actions of man are recorded by two an- 
gels. As to the many parallels in the apocryphal 
literature, compare Harnack's notes to his edition of 
“ Hermæ Pastor " i. 9, § 2, and Baraita, R. H.165; also 
Slavonic Book of Enoch, xix. 5. While the two 
angels officiate temporarily as recorders during the 
judgment (Hag. 16a), the permanent recorder is 
Enoch (see Book of Enoch and Targ. Yer. Gen. v. 
24), *the teacher of heaven and earth, the scribe of 
righteousness.” But the actions of the man are also 
weighed in the scales, to find out whether the good 
outweigh the bad, enabling the soul to enter para- 
dise, or whether the bad prevail, resulting in the 
consignment of the soul to Gehenna. In case, how- 
ever, his good and evil deeds are equal in weight, 
the soul has to undergo the process of purification 
by fire, remaining in an intermediate state (Benoni) 
corresponding to the purgatory of the Church 
(compare Tosef., Sanh, xiii. 3; ‘Er. 190; Hag. 27a; 
Origen, in Psalm xxxvii. hom. 8; Ambrose, enarratio 
in Psalm xxxvii. No. 260). But the weighing of the 
sius is also done for the purpose of ascertaining their 
quality, since there are light and heavy ones, sins 
such as adultery being compensated for only by 
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many good actions (R. H. 174). The name of the 
weighing angel is very significant—Dokiel (com- 
pare Isa. xl. 15, 21, “by the dust [p7] in the bal- 
ance"; see Jerome on this passage), while the an- 
gel who probes the soul is called Puriel, from the 
Greek word for fire, zip. This apocrypha con- 
tains an utterance of God which is peculiar to 


it: *I shall not judge man [see Gen. vi. 3]; there- 
fore shall Abel, the first man born of woman, be 


judge." 

Abraham is then represented in a touching way 
as pitying a soul that is just being weighed, and 
that lacks but one meritorious act to outbalance its 
evil doings. He intercedes on its behalf; the 
angels join in; and the soul is at last admitted 
into paradise. The merit of the pious helping the 
sinner is often mentioned in rabbinical and apocry- 
phal literature (compare Slavonic Book of Enoch, vii. 
4, and Apoc. Mosis, 88; Sotah, 10%). Abraham now 
reproaches himself for having previously caused 
the death of the malefactors by his excessive zeal, but 
is assured by God that *an uncommon mode of death 
works pardon for all sins,” and that, consequently, 
his act was beneficial (compare Sanh. 430). 

Abraham, having seen the entire world above and 
below, is carried back to his own house by the arch- 

angel, who for the third time is com- 

Abraham manded by God to take Abraham’s 

Refuses to soul; but (as is the case with Moses in 
Yield His the legend) Abraham persistently re- 
Soul. fuses to surrender it to him. Michael 
returns to the Lord, saying: “I care not 
to lay hand upon Abraham, who was Thy friend from 
the beginning and has none like him on earth, not 
even Job, the marvelous man”; meaning that Abra- 
ham had learned to worship the One God as achild 
of three (or thirteen) years (see ABRAHAM, where 
the different traditions of the rabbis are given), 
whereas Job became a worshiper of the Lord only 
when he was king (see Jos, TESTAMENT OF). 
Furthermore, Abraham worshiped God from love, 
while Job only feared the Lord (compare Mishnah 
Sotah, v. 5 [270]). 

Another plan for obtaining the soul of Abraham 
is resorted to. Death (Azazel) the angel of the 
dauntless countenance and of the pitiless look, who 
spares neither young nor old, is commanded to ap- 
pear in the guise of a bright and beautiful angel 
before Abraham. This disguise is considered neces- 
sary lest Abraham, as Moses did after him, might 
drive Death off at once by using the power of the 
Holy Name (t»manon bw), but when the angel tells 
him that he, “the bitter cup of death” (Samael), has 
come to take his soul, Abraham refuses to go with 
him. The Angel of Death thereupon arouses Abra- 
ham’s curiosity by saying that the form in which 
he appears is not his real one; the very sight of 
which would, by its terrors, bring death to the sin- 
ner. Abraham naturally expresses the wish to see 
him in his true form, and the angel then appears 
with his seven serpent-heads and fourteen faces; 
and the very sight kills seven thousand male and 
female slaves of Abraham's household, Abraham 
himself becoming sick unto death (compare M. K. 
287, concerning the “terrors of the Angel of Death,” 
and the description in ‘Ab. Zarah, 205 of his face 
full of many terrible eyes and of the bitter cup of 


poison which he carries with him to cast into the | 


mouths of mortals as they open them at the ghastly 
sight, so as to kill them; see also Jellinek, “B. H.” i. 
150). Abraham restores the lives of the seven thou- 
sand slaves by his prayer, and then causes the Angel 
of Death to explain to him all the terrible faces 
which he has shown to him, as well as the seventy- 
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two kinds of death, timely and untimely, that men 
may meet.* 

Abraham, however, does not fully recover from 
the shock; and God (according to recension B, 
which is here more consistent than A) removes his 
soul “as in a dream”—for which the more poetic 
expression of the rabbis is “by a kiss” (B. B. 17a). 

Then Michael, the heavenly caretaker 
God Takes of souls (Apoc. Mosis, ed. Tisch- 
Abraham/’s endorf, 20f, and * Petirat Mosheh”), 


Soul. with a host of angels, comes and wraps 
Abraham in heaven-spun linen and 
anoints him with paradisiacal incense (comp. ADAM, 
Book OF), and after the lapse of three days they bury 
him under the tree of Mamre (compare Gen. R. c.). 
Then, amid hymns and praises of the saints, they 
carry his soul up to heaven, and having prostrated 
himself before God the Father, Abraham, the friend 
of God, is brought into paradise to the pavilions of 
the righteous (compare B. B. 755: *'The Lord shall 
build pavilions for the righteous ones, for each 
according to his merit," “where there is neither 
trouble nor grief nor anything but peace and rejoi- 
cing and life unending "—Ber. 17a). 

'The above description of the contents of the apoc- 
rypha, with the numerous parallels given from rab- 
binical literature, which extend to the smallest de- 
tail leaves not the least room for doubt as to its 
Jewish origin. In fact, apart from some late Chris- 
tological additions made in a few manuscripts by 
copyists, there is not a single Christian interpolation 
found in the whole book. In claiming a Christian 
origin for the Testament of Abraham, James erro- 
neously points (p. 50) to Luke, i. 19, where the po- 
sition of chief angel that stands “in the presence 
of God" is intentionally assigned to Gabriel; while 
ancient Jewish angelology ascribes it to Michael, the 
heavenly chieftain of Israel. Neither is the idea of 
the “two ways” and the “two gates” taken from 
Matt. vii. 18. Aside from the fact that the “Two 
Ways” is originally a Jewish work (see DIDACHE), 
the conception is known to Johanan b. Zakkai (Ber. 

28d) , and is found also in the Greek al- 

Jewish  legorical work, * Tabula Cebetis," by 

Origin of the Theban philosopher Cebes, a pu- 
the Book. pil of Socrates. Dr. James has failed 
to observe that Luke, xxii. 80, presents 

the Christianized view of the Jewish doctrine con- 
cerning “the future judgment of the world by the 
twelve tribes of Israel," referred to in chap. xiii. of 
the Testament of Abraham, and also expressed in 
Yalk., Dan. $1065, thus: ^In the time to come the 
Lord will sit in judgment, and the great of Israel will 
sit on thrones prepared by the angels and judge the 
heathen nations alongside of the Lord." Luke, as 
a Pauline writer, transformed the twelve tribal rep- 
resentative judges of Israel into the twelve tribes of 
Israel being judged. The very spirit of this passage 
is decidedly non-Christian. It does not contain so 
much as an allusion to the Messiah as the judge. 
The very belief in a personal Messiah seems to be 
unknown; nor is Adam's fall anywhere referred to 
in chap. xi. A, or viii. B. where there was ample 
occasion for mentioning it. Death does not show 
any relation to Satan. Al these facts, together with 
the view of the world’s creation by one word instead 
of ten words (see Ginzberg, “Die Haggada bei den 
Kirchenviitern ” in “Monatsschrift,” 1899, p. 410), 


* This number seventy-two has nothing to do with the seventy- 
two nations (M. R. James), but is the same as the seventy-two 
plagues which visit the body of Adam in consequence of his sin 
in paradise (Vita Adæ et Evae, 34), and is found in Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. v. and originally as a rabbinical tradition of Aka- 
bia b. Mehalalel (Sifra. Tazri'a, 2). 
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point to a very early date for the Testament of Abra- 
ham. But there are also clear indications of the ex- 
istence of a Hebrew original; as, for example, the 
name of the angel Dokiel (chap. xiii. A); the allu- 
sion to the names Azazel, n*35 ty and Samael, NAD 
xm" (“Poison of Death”); and particularly the 
misunderstanding of the Greek translator (chap. viii. 


B), who mistook the heavenly “ Great Sea ” Yin D") 
for “the ocean beneath,” which is the usual neo- 
Hebrew designation for “ocean.” The expression 
“thrice holy ? (chap. xx.) has nothing to do with 
the Christian Trinity, as Dr. James thinks(p. 50), but 
is the translation of the rabbinical term, s%iltush ke- 
dushah, for the angelic song (Isa. vi. 9, Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. vi.). 

Whether the author of the book was a Pharisee or, 
as Kohler asserts, an Essene, can not be determined 
here, though it is significant that the Law is not 
once mentioned. The view of retribution, as pre- 
sented in the Testament, certainly precludes Saddu- 
cean authorship. As regards the two recensions, A 
and B, neither is probably a faithful translation of 
the Hebrew original: and the reconstruction, here 
attempted for the first time, depends sometimes upon 
one and sometimes upon the other. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See the valuable preface and notes by M. R. 
James to his ed. of the Testament of Abraham, 1892; Sehürer, 
Gesch.. 9d ed. iii, 252 ; and especially on the Jewish origin and 
character of the book: K. Kobler, The Pre-Talmudie Hag- 
gadah, in Jew. Quart. Rev. 1895, vii. 081-606. LG 


ABRAHAM, TOWER OF: Often mentioned 
in the Book of Jubilees as a mansion of great im- 
portance, said to have been built on the height of 
Hebron by Abraham, who bequeathed if to Jacob, 
his grandson (xxii. 24; xxix. 16, 19; xxxvi. 12-20; 
xxxvii. 14; xxxviii. 4, S). 

A midrashic fragment at the close of Masseket 
Soferim IX. mentions an iron citadel built by Abra- 
ham, of such a height that the sun's rays could not 
penetrate it: it received its light from a disk made 
of precious stones. Abraham gave it to the sons of 
Keturah, and when at the last days sun and moon 
shall pale before the full light of God's glory, this 
tower will be opened in order to shelter God's own. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Müller, Masscket Soferim, 1878, p. sor 
M. 


ABRAHAM BEN AARON DE BOTON. 
See Boron, ABRAHAM BEN AARON DE. 


ABRAHAM AARON BEN SHALOM 
BRODY. Gee BRODY, ABRAHAM AARON BEN 
SHALOM. 


ABRAHAM BEN AARON TROKI. See 
Trokr, ABRAITAM BEN AARON. 

ABRAHAM ABELE BEN ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON: Known as Abele Posveller (from 
Poswol in the government of Kovno): acting rabbi 
of Wilna; died July 29, 1836. He was considered 
one of the leading Talmudists of his age. Although 
he has left no independent literary work, he con- 
tributed to the rabbinical compositions of many of 
his contemporaries. Among these were the novelle 
of Zebi Hirsch Katzenellenbogen, * Netibot ‘Olam ? 
(Wilna, 1822); the responsa of Simon of Slonim, 
* Minhah Belulah” (Wilna, 1832); the novelle of 
Dob Baer Kadisch, * Yehegeh Hokmah” (Wilna, 
1836); and the responsa of Samuel of Byelostok. 
" Bigde Yesha‘” (Wilna, 1844). Solomon ben Judah 
Loeb of Wilna pronounced a eulogy on him, which 
was published under the title “‘Emek ha-Bakah” 
(Vale of Tears), Wilna, 1836. With Akiba Eger and 
Moses Sofer he exercised a powerful influence on 
the religious practises of the Russian Jews. He was 
distinguished as the only conservative rabbi of his 


time who gave his approbation to à work by I. B. 

Levinsohn, *' Te'udah be-Yisrael,” which initiated» 
the HAskALAH movement in Russia. His charity and 
kindness became proverbial at Wilna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 9, Warsaw, 1886; 
idem, Kiryah Neemanan, pp. 244-246. 
L. G.—D. 


ABRAHAM ABELE GOMBINER: Polish 
Talmudist ; born about 1635 at Gombin, in Russian 
Poland ; died at Kalisz about 1683. . He was a son 
of Hayyim ha-Levi, who was killed by the Cos- 
sacks in 1655. Abraham was one of the most emi- 
nent Talmudists of his time; a fact clearly shown 
by his commentary on the *Shulban 'Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim,” entitled “ Magen Abraham" (Shield of 
Abraham), written by him at the age of thirty, 
and which was published in 1692 at Dyhernfurth. 
This work has exercised a remarkable influence on 
the religious practises of the Jews, and still contin- 
ues to do so. German and Polish Jews generally 
were guided by its decisions; consequently the work 
was frequently commented upon by the later rabbis. 
Besides this book, he wrote the *Zayit Ra‘anan” 
(Green Olive 'Tree), Dessau, 1704, containing caba- 
listic and pilpulistic dissertations, to which he ap- 
pended a part of his Pentateuchal commentary, “ She- 
men Sason” (Oil of Gladness), printed as far as the 
weekly portion Hayye Sarah, and à commentary on 
the Order Nezikin of the Tosefta, Amsterdam, 1782. 
In addition, he wrotea commentary on the “Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer,” with a special essay on the 
correct spelling of Jewish names in official docu- 
ments, and scholia to the treatises Zebahim and 
Menahot. Neither of these works is now extant. 
He also attempted to write pzyutim ; but the result 
showed that he lacked all poetic instinct. Abraham 
spent nearly all his life at Kalisz, Poland, where he 
held the position of assistant rabbi, or dayyan. His 
last wish was that his name and the titles of his 
works should be his only epitaph. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No, 94; Landshuth, 
'Ammude ha-“Abodah, p.2; Ha-Shahar, ix. 16; Freudenthal, 
| Aw der Heimath Mendelssohn's, p. 20. 
L. G. 


ABRAHAM ABELE BEN JEREMIAH: 
Interpreter of the Masora ; flourished in the middle of 
the eighteenth century at Kalwaria. in the govern- 
ment of Suwalki, Russian Poland. He wrote * Seder 
Abraham” (Order of Abraham), Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, 1752, containing interpretations of the Maso- 
retic notes on the Pentateuch, arranged in alphabet. 
ical order, and he edited and annotated pD ^3" 
(Frankfort.on the Oder. 1769), a poem made up of 
all the Hebrew words commencing with the letter 
Sin (p). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roest, Cat. d. Rosenthalschen Bihl, ii. ap- 

pendix, No. 960: Zedner, Cat. Heb. Books Brit. Mus. p. 18; 
S ade Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 409; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, 

P D. 

ABRAHAM ABELE BEN NAPHTALI: 
Rabbi in Kherson in the first half of the nineteenth 
century ; author of “Bet Abraham ” (House of Abra- 
ham), Szydlkow, 1837, containing (1) notes on the 
ritual codes, chiefly excerpted from the literature of 
the responsa; and (2) various noveliæ and homilies 
and three responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 28. D 

ABRAHAM BEN ABIGDOR:  Dohemian 
rabbi; born in the latter part of the fifteenth century ; 
died at Prague, Oct. 7, 1542. For the last twenty 
years of his life he wasrabbi of Prague, and as such 
had many pupils, among whom was Abraham Jaffe, 
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father of Mordecai, Jaffe. Abraham wrote glosses 
on the “Tur Orah Hayyim” of R. Jacob b Asher, 
some of which were published at Augsburg in the 
year 1540. They are characterized by clearness and 
vigor, and are mainly restricted to simple verbal 
explanations, in opposition to the more elaborate 
system of the pilpul, which was then coming into 
use in the schools of Poland and Germany Abra. 
ham was trained in secular learning, and legend 
ascribes to him a knowledge of the “seven sciences.” 

It is probable that Mordecai Jaffe’s predilection, both 

for secular scholarship and for literal explanation 

(peshat), then very rare, was due to the influence of 

Abraham ben Abigdor, whose pupil, Abraham Jaffe, 

was Mordecai’s father and teacher. 

According to David Gans, Abraham also wrote a 
supercommentary on Rashi. This is probably no 
longer extant; but a seléhah (penitential prayer), 
which he wrote on the threatened expulsion of the 
Jews from Bohemia in 1542, still forms part of the 
Polish liturgy, and is found in some of the prayer- 
books of Germany. It is recited on Yom Kippur 
Katan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Gans, Zemah David, p. 50, Warsaw edition, 
1890; Landshuth, ' Ammude ha- Abodah, p. 2; Michael, Or ha- 
Hayim, No. 32; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 890. 'Theinscrip- 
tion on Abraham’s tombstone is given in *y Ya, No. 121. 


L. G. 


ABRAHAM BEN ABIGDOR KARA. See 
Kara, ABRAHAM BEN ABIGDOR. 
ABRAHAM ABOAB. See under ABOAB. 


ABRAHAM, ABRAHAM: English author and 
communal worker; died March 31, 1868, at Liver- 
pool. Heresided at Liverpool for forty years, during 
thirty of which he took a leading part in the Jewish 
affairs of that city; holding various honorary offices 
in the synagogue, the presidency of the Philanthropic 
Institution, as wellas of the Jewish school. Though 
actively engaged in commerce; he found leisure for 
scientific and literary studies. 

Abraham is chiefly noteworthy for his efforts to- 
ward the introduction of regular vernacular sermons 
in the synagogue services of England. Through 
his exertions pulpit instruction was established in 
1827 at Liverpool, whence it extended to the pro- 
vincial synagogues. Ata later date it was adopted 
in London. In 1827a pulpit was erected in the syn- 
agogue at Liverpool. The innovation was hailed 
with derision, and not until Prof. D. M. Isaacs was 
formally installed in office was pulpit instruction 
successful. 

Abraham was the author of several publications 
designed to benefit the young. He translated, from 
the French, Cahen’s “Catechisme” and Ben Levi's 
“ Matinées du Samedi”; the latter is known under the 
title of " Moral and Religious Tales for the Young 
of the Hebrew Faith." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Jew. Chron. April, 1863, G. L. 


ABRAHAM (ABRAM), JACOB: German 
medalist and lapidary: born at Stretitz in 1723; died 
at Berlin, June 17, 1800. He learned the art of 
engraving from a workman in the Polish town of 
` Lissa. For nearly half a century he worked in the 
royal mints of Stettin (1752), Königsberg (1757), and 
Berlin. He began his career as a heraldic engraver, 
and although he could neither design nor model, he 
brought his art to a surprising state of perfection. 

The more noteworthy of his medals are those that 
commemorate the victories of Frederick the Great 
during the Seven Years’ War, such as the one com- 
memorating the victory at Torgau, in 1760, cut from 
Ramler’s model and Meils design. In addition 
may be mentioned the medal containing the effigy 


I.—1 


of Prince Potemkin and the fortress of Otchakov: 
“ Otschakovia Expugnata "; and that struck in com- 


memoration of the Jubilee festival of the French. ° 


community in Derlin, June 10, 1772, from the design 
of D. Chodowiecki. Another of his successful med- . 
als was one representing Sigmund van der Heyde, 
the defender of Kolberg, 1760. ^ o ks 
Jacob Abraham was reputed the foremost medalist 
of his time in Germany, and his three sons, of whom 
Abraham and Jacob are known, inherited his talent 
(sce ABRAHAMSON, ABRAHAM). The similarity of 
the names has led to the confusion of father and son 
by historians. 2% | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Füssli, Künstlerlexikon, 2d edition, part ii. 
2, Zürich. 1806; Schlickeysen, Erklärungen der Ahkirzun- 
gen auf Münzen, 1857, p. 144; Julius Meyer, Allg. Künstler- 
le.cikon, i. 32, Leipsic, 1872. H R 


ABRAHAM ABUSH BEN LEVI HIRSCH 
KATZENELLENBOGEN. See KATZENELLEN- 
BOGEN, ÁBRAHAM ABUSH BEN Levr HrinscH. 


ABRAHAM, ADOLPHE: French colonel: 
born at Thionville, France, March 21, 1814. When 
eighteen he enlisted as a volunteer, and was assigned 
to the 52d Regiment of the line, which started im- 
mediately afterward for the siege of Antwerp. He 
is one of the last survivors of that siege. From the 
ranks he advanced step by step to the grade of lieu- 
tenant, which he attained on April 27, 1846. After 
the Paris rising of June, 1848, he received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor asa reward for organizing 
and conducting to the front the 2d battalion of the 
National Guard of the Seine, which captured the 
Panthéon from the mob. Promoted captain in 1851, 
he fought through the Crimean war, and took partin 
the assault on Sebastopol. 

During the war against Austria in Italy in 1859 
he was present at the battle of Magenta, June 4, and 
at the capture of the railway-station there, where 
he was wounded at the side of General Lespinasse. 
He was appointed major (commandant) at Solfe- 
rino on the very morning of the battle (June 24), 
He stormed and captured Casa Nuova and four guns. 
For this he was mentioned in the “orders of the day” 
of the 85th Regiment. After having passed three 
years with the army of occupation in Rome, Abra. 
ham asked, in 1866, to be retired on account of ill 
heaith Buta life of inactivity weighed upon him, so 
in 1868 he was entrusted with the reorganizatiou of 
the Garde Mobile, in the department of the Seine. 
Recalled to active service in 1870, he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel of the 51st Infantry, which at that 
time formed a part of the army of Paris, and fought 
in two battles at Champigny, Nov. 80 and Dec. 9. 

In the days of the Commune, Abraham rendered 
efficient service to the national government. 

At the request of General Berteaux, in 1875, 
Colonel Abraham assumed the command of the 19th 
Infantry (reserve), which he retained till 1879, when, 
attaining the age limit, he was permanently retired. 
Colonel Abraham, who received the military medal of 
Sardinia and the cross of the Order of Pius IX., was 
created officer of the Legion of Honor in 1864. From 
Queen Victoria he received the Crimean medal. 

Abraham remained steadfast to the Jewish faith, 
and was elected president of the congregation of Ver- 
sailles. He discharged the functions of this office till 
1891, when he withdrew to Granville. J. B. 


ABRAHAM IBN AKRA BEN SOLOMON. 
See ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON AKRA, 

ABRAHAM ALASHKAR. See ALASHKAR, 
ABRAHAM. 
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ABRAHAM IBN ALFACHAR. See ALFA- 
CHAR, ABRAHAM IBN. 

ABRAHAM ALFAQUIN. 
ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM ALGAZI. See Ancazr, ABRA- 
HAM. 

ABRAHAM  AL-TABIB. 
ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM AMIGO. See AMIGO, ABRAHAM, 

ABRAHAM OF ARAGON: A skilful oculist, 
who tlourished in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Shortly after the Council of Béziers, in 1246, 
had forbidden Jewish physicians to practise, Abra- 


See ALFAQUIN, 


See AxL-TABIB, 


ham was requested by Alphonse, count of Poitou, 


and Toulouse, and brother of Louis IX. of France, 
to treat him for an affection of the eye. The count 
at first implored Abraham’s help in vain; for he, be- 
ing a man of independent spirit, held stoutly to the 
opinion that even the brother of a king was not ex- 
empt from the decree of a council. It wasonly after 
the seigneur of Lunel, with the assistance of his Jew- 
ish agent, had persistently pleaded with Abraham 
that the latter consented to cure the count. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, 2d ed., vii. 114. 


L. G. 


ABRAHAM ARYEH LOEB B. JUDAH 
HA-LEVI: A Talmudic author and rabbi, who 
lived at Stryzhow (Galicia, Austria) at the close of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. His works, bearing the general title 
* Derishat Ari" (A Lion's Comment), contain: (1) 
“Eben Pinnah? (The Corner-Stone), dealing with 
the Jewish laws concerning family life; (2) “Otot 
ha-Shamayim" (The Signs of Heaven), on circum- 
cision, phylacteries, Sabbath, and festivals; (3) “ Hok 
u-Mishpat” (Law and Justice), on civil law (Lem- 
berg, 1804; Jitomir, 1805). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 173 

Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 115. MB 


ABRAHAM (ASHER JACOB) BEN AR- 
YEH LOEB KALMANKES. Sce ASHER, JACOB 
ABRAHAM BEN AnYEH LOEB KALMANKES. 

ABRAHAM (BEN GEDALIAH) BEN 
ASHER (=ABA): A commentator; native of 
Safed, Syria; held rabbinical office at Aleppo in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. He was a pu- 
pil of Joseph Caro (1488-1575), with whom in later 
years he maintained a learned cotrespondence. Abra- 
ham wrote a commentary on the Midrash Rabbot, 


entitled Con ^N (“The Light of Reason”), only a 
part of which—that on Genesis Rabbah—has been 
published under the subtitle “Ma‘adanne Melek” 
(Royal Delicacies), Venice, 1567, by his brother-in- 
law, Senior ben Judah Falcon of Venice. The other 
parts of the commentary are still extant in manu- 
script, and include also a midrashic commentary at- 
tributed to Rashi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roest, Catalog der Rosenthal’schen Biblio- 
thek, i. 24; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarin, p. 28. WRB 


ABRAHAM BEN ASUS DE BOURGUEIL. 
See BURGIL FAMILY. 
ABRAHAM AUERBACH. See AUERBACH, 


ABRAHAM. 
ABRAHAM OF AUGSBURG: Proselyte to 


Judaism ; died a martyr’s death Nov. 21, 1265. He 
seems to have adopted his new faith with such 
enthusiasm that he publicly assailed Christianity 
and attacked images of the saints, for which he was 
sentenced to torture and death. The incident at- 
tracted considerable attention, and it forms the sub- 
ject of elegies by Mordecai ben Hillel (who himself 


suffered martyrdom in 1298) and by the liturgical 
poet Moses ben Jacob. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. pp. 350, 364; S. Kohn, Mordecai 
ben Hillel, pp. 46-49 and appendix I.: Perles, in Monats- 
schrift, 1873, pp. 518, 514; Salteld, Martyrologium des Nurn- 
berger Memorbuches, pp. 22, 149, 150. L. G 


ABRAHAM OF AVILA: A pseudo-Messiah 
and wonder-worker, who lived at the end of the 
thirteenth century. There seems to be some doubt 
concerning the name of this man, though the facts 
are well attested by Solomon ben Adret and the 
apostate Abner of Burgos, The mystic propaganda 
carried on in Spain by Abraham Abulafia influenced 
at least two men to turn to their own advantage the 
credulous excitability of the people. Nothing is 
known of the private life of this pseudo-Messiah 
other than that he was an ignorant man, unable 
either to read or to write, and that he made the 
acquaintance of Abulafia in Messina. He claimed 
that by the intervention of an angel he had written 


a voluminous work, nbo»snn mixbp (* Wonders of 

Wisdom”), and a commentary upon it. 

Abraham came tothe community of Avila, Spain, 
with a forged letter from David Ashkenazi, calling 
first upon Solomon ben Adret. In perplexity the 
community turned to Adret, the greatest rabbinical 
authority of that day, for advice as to the attitude 
to be maintained toward the new prophet. Adret, 
without directly condemning him, expressed strong 
doubts as to his prophetic gifts. Prophecy, he 
said, did not rest upon an ignorant man, nor was it 
a time for prophetic inspiration; furthermore, the 
prophetic gift was given by God in Palestine ex- 
clusively. For these reasons Adret urged care and 
further investigation into the reputed miracles. 
The community took him at his word, and awaited 
with curiosity the last day of the fourth month of 
the year 1295 — the day on which the Messianic time 
was to begin. 'The people assembled in the syna- 
gogue in the white burial garments used on the Day 
of Atonement; and the story goes that on these gar- 
ments small erosses appeared. Such an impression 
was made upon Abner of Burgos by this “ miracle,” 
that it helped toward his conversion about twenty- 
five years later. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY: Solomon ben Adret, Responsa, No. 548, which 
has been wrongly taken by Landauer and Jellinek to refer to 
Abulafia (Steinsehneider, Jew. .Lit. p. 308, 8 47). From the 
responsum in question it is impossible to tell whether the name 
of the false prophet was Nissim ben Abraham, as Perles (Sal- 
omo ben Adereth, p. 5) supposes, or whether Nissim was the 
bearer of a letter to Adret on the subject, as Kaufmann, in Rev. 
Et. Juives, xxxvi. 288, thinks. For Alfonso (Abner) of Bur- 
gos, see Rev. Ht. Juives, xviii. 57, 99; compare also Gratz, 
Gesch. der Juden, 2d ed., vii. 915-921 ; Monatsschrift, 1887, 


p. 557. G. 


ABRAHAM BEN AZRIEL OF BOHEMIA: 
A Bohemian Talmudist and grammarian, who flour- 
ished in the first half of the thirteenth century and 
probably lived at Prague. Among his works, yet un- 
published, is a commentary on the Mahzor, entitled 
* Arugat ha-Bosem” (Bed of Spices), probably the 
most ancient Jewish literary effort in any Slavonic 
country. In this Abraham shows himself to have 
been a faithful follower of the scholars of northern 
France, who, uninfluenced by Arabo-Spanish phi- 


losophy, devoted their attention solely to the Bible 
and the Talmud. Asa Talmudist Abraham exhib- 


ited a strong tendency to casuistry, while as a Bible 
exegete he was simple and sound, working chiefly 
after the method of RaSHBaM, whose commentary 
he often quotes. It is not certain that he enjoyed 
actual personal intercourse with his French breth- 
ren; he may have been influenced only by their 
literary productions. 
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The explanation of many obscure Hebrew words 
by their Bohemian equivalents in Abraham’s work 
shows that the Jews of Bohemia at that time made 
use of the vernacular; and some of the Bohemian 
expressions there adduced are among the oldest in 
the language. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner’s Magazin, i, 2,3; Perles, in Monats- 
schrift, 1877, pp. 860-8738 ; Kaufmann, ibid. 1882, pp. 316-324, 
360-370, 410-422 ; 1886, pp. 129 et seq. LG l 


ABRAHAM BALI BEN JACOB. See Batt, 
ÅBRAHAM. l 

ABRAHAM DE BALMES (or DE PALMIS) 
BEN MEIR: Italian physician and translator of 
the carly sixteenth century; born at Lecce, in the old 
kingdom of Naples; died at Venice, 1523. A short 
time before his death he was physician in ordinary 
to the cardinal Dominico Grimani at Padua. Sece 
Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Bibl.” xxi. 7 and 67; * Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 62; Perles, * Beiträge, ” pp. 198, 197, etc. 
Through his Latin translations of many Hebrew 
works on philosophy and astronomy he attained a 
great reputation in the Christian world. He dedi- 
cated to Cardinal Grimani two of these translations: 
(1) of an astronomical work in Arabic by Ibn al- 
Heitham (died 1088), which had been translated 
into Hebrew by Jacob ben Machir, in 1872, under the 
title “Liber de Mundo”; (2) of the “Farewell Let- 
ter” of the Arabie philosopher Ibn Baga (Avem- 
pace), which he translated from the Hebrew under 
the title *Epistole Expeditionis” (MS. Vat. No. 
3897. The dedication is published in “Revue des 
Etudes Juives,” v. 145). In Padua Abraham deliv- 
ered. philosophical addresses to Christian audiences. 
He also compiled a Hebrew grammar, in which he 
attempted to treat philosophically the construction 
of the Hebrew language and to refute the opinions of 
the eminent grammarian David Kimhi. In this work 
Abraham was the first to treat the syntax (which 
he called in Hebrew harkabah) as a special part of 
the grammar. The book was published, with a Latin 
translation and a supplementary treatise on the He- 
brew accents, under the title * Mikneh Abram,” by 
Maestro (Calo) Kalonymos ben David, a well-known 
translator. Gritz (* Gesch. der Juden,” ix. 215) sug- 
gests, without evidence, that the printer Daniel 
Bomberg (who is supposed to have learned Hebrew 
from Balmes) translated this grammar. At his 
death, honors were paid to his memory by his Chris- 
tian pupils. E 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 667; idem, 

Hebr. Uebers. $8 206, 348, 581; idem, Bibliographisches 

Handbuch, No. 164, Leipsic, 1859; T. Willesz's dissertation, 

Budapest, 1895. HW 


ABRAHAM BEN BARUCH: Writer on ritual; 
brother of Meir of Rothenburg; lived in southern 
Germany about the end of the thirteenth century, 
He wrote “ Sefer Sinai " (The Book of Sinai), a col- 
lection of legal and ritualistic decisions, compiled 
from different rabbinical authorities. The work is 
still extant in manuscript at Wittenberg. According 
to the copyist, the word *»*bD was chosen by the 
author as the title on account of its having the 
numerical value of m3y (“humility ”); but it is really 


one less; the copyist evidently counted the word 
itself as an additional unit. Abraham is mentioned 


by his contemporary R. Mordecai b. Hillel Ashkenazi, 
the author of the “ Mordecai” (on Git. § 404). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 68; Zunz, Z. G. 
p. 162; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 419. MB 


ABRAHAM BEN BARUCH MIZRAHI. 
See MIZRAHI, ABRAHAM BEN BARUCH. 


ABRAHAM OF BEJA: A learned Jew who 
lived in Alemtejo, Portugal, during the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. Being an extensive traveler, 
he knew many languages, and for that reason King 
John II. ordered him to accompany Joseph Za- 
pateiro of Lamego upon the latter’s expedition to. 
discover Covilham, who had himself been sent in 
search of the mythical Christian king, Prester John. 
They discovered Covilham in Lower Egypt, and 
brought back news of his welfare, together with in- 
formation that led to the epoch-making voyage of 
Vasco da Gama. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii. 380 (in the Eng- 
lish translation this name is erroneously given as Abraham de 
Beya); Kayserling, Columbus, pp. 19, 20; Jacobs, Story of 
Geographical Discovery, p. 89 W. M 


ABRAHAM BENDIG. See BENDIG, ABRAHAM. 


ABRAHAM BEN BENJAMIN AARON: 
A Polish Talmudist of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, died at Brest, Lithuania, in 1642. 
He was rabbi at Tarnopol in 1636, and officiated in 
other Polish towns. In the latter year he was called 
to the rabbinate of Brest, then the largest community 
in Poland, and remained there till his death. The 
leading rabbis of that time—Joel Sirkes, Meir Kohen- 
Zedek, and Rabbi Heschel, of Cracow—treat him in 
their writings with the greatest respect and ven- 
eration. Besides his responsa, contained in the 
works of the above-mentioned rabbis, he also left 
scholia to the “Tur Orah Hayyim,” which are ap- 
pended to his father’s work. 

His father, BENJAMIN AARON (died 1620), was 
the author of “Masat Binyamin,” a collection of 
responsa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feinstein, ‘Ir Tehillah, pp. 26, 118, 136, 154, 
170, 202, Warsaw, 1886; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, N t bta 


ABRAHAM BEN BENJAMIN ZE‘EB 
BRISKER: Polish author of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; went to Vienna, and, on the expulsion of the 
Jews from that city in 1670, went to Brest, Lithu- 
ania, where he married a daughter of Elijah Lip- 
schütz. He was the author of **Asarah Maamarot ? 
(Ten Words), a work treating of the ten divine words 
which, according to Pirke Abot (v. 1), were used in 
the creation of the world; also of the Decalogue, pub- 
lished in 1680 at Hamburg or Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
In 1685 he published “ Zera‘ Abraham” (Abraham's 
Seed), on the connection of the weekly lessons 
in their Pentateuchal order. In 1698 he wrote the 
cabalistic treatise, “ Perush ‘al ‘Eser ‘Atarot ” (Com- 
mentary on the Ten Crowns), on the Decalogue, in 
which Abraham mentions his intention to emigrate 
to Palestine. The additions to the “ Yefeh Mareh ” 
(Fair of Countenance) of Samuel Jaffe (Amsterdam, 
1727), attributed to Abraham by Steinschneider 
(* Cat. Bodl.” col. 2427) , are not his, but were written 
by Abraham Hellen, rabbi in Glogau, and author of 
& commentary on Midrash Rabbah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Die Letzte Vertreibung der Ju- 
cc aus Wien, p. 223; Feinstein, ‘Ir Tehillah, pp. 32, 158, 


P.B 


ABRAHAM BENVENISTE. See BENVE- 
NISTE, ÁBRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM, BERNARD: French brigadier- 
general of artillery, retired; born at Nancy, Jan. 


12, 1824. His father, who was a member of the 
Jewish Consistory of Nancy, was known as Moise, 
though his name was Moise Abraham. The. sons 
were all called Moise, and Edouard, a brother of 
the general, an artist at Paris, has retained the pa- 
ternal appellation in the spelling Moyse (MOYSE, 
EDOUARD). After passing through the Lycée at 
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Nancy, Abraham entered the École Polytechnique 
at the age of nineteen, Nov. 1, 1848. Thence he 
went to the School of Applied Sciences at Metz, 
from which he was graduated in 1847, after which 
he served for several years at Strasburg as a lieu- 
tenant. He was promoted to the rank of captain 
in 1854, and served in the Crimea on the staif of 
General Lebeuf. After the fall of Sebastopol he 
received the cross of chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, as Captain Bernard Moise. Having returned 
to France he was detailed in 1856 for service at 
the ordnance foundry 
at Strasburg. Two 
years later he mar- 
ried, and was obliged 
to assume the name 
of Abraham, under 
which he was regis- 
tered in all the civil 
documents. In 1859 
he took part in the 
campaign in Italy 
against Austria. For 
some time after the 
convention of Ville- 
franche, Abraham 
remained in Milan, 
but subsequently re- 
turned to France. 
On the restoration 
of peace he was as- 
signed to the depart- 
ment of artillery at 
Strasburg. He went to Paris, was promoted major, 
and took part in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 
He was detailed to the army of the Rhine at Metz, 
and there, after the battle of Gravelotte, was deco- 
rated with the cross of an officer of the Legion of 
Honor. After the war Abraham was appointed 
secretary of the committee on coast defenses, and 
became a member of the military commission on 
railways. He advanced in rank rapidly, reaching 
the grade of lieutenant-colonel in 1874 and that of 
colonel in 1877. As the latter he commanded the 
Seventeenth Infantry, for several years, at La Fre. 
He was finally made brigadier-general June 2, 1899, 
and remained in active service till Jan. 12, 1886. 

In 1895 Abraham succeeded Dr. Widal in the Cen- 
tral Consistory of the Israelites of France, and re- 
tained the seat for several months. J. W. 


ABRAHAM BIBAGO BEN SHEM-TOB. 
See BIBAGO BEN SHEM-Tos, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM OF BOHEMIA: Prefect of the 
Jews of Great and Little Poland at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. In 1512 King Sigismund 
I. of Poland issued a decree notifying his subjects 
in Great Poland and Little Poland that he had ap- 
pointed Abraham, a Jew of Bohemia, prefect over 
them, and that one of Abraham’s duties was to col- 
lect all taxes due from them and to deliver the same 
into the king's treasury (“ Acta Tomiciana,” iii. No. 
252; * Metrika Koronnaya,” 1518-20, book No. 833, p. 
118) Abraham was recommended to Sigismund by 
thelatter's brother, the king of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, and by Emperor Maximilian of Germany. 
Both attested his honesty and blameless life. The law 
courts of Poland had no jurisdiction over Abraham, 
he being responsible only to the king's own court. 

Abraham was one of the many Jews who emi- 
grated from Bohemia to Poland. He was also from 
time to time counselor for some of the Jewish com- 
munities of Poland, as is apparent from the king's 
order to the Jews of Cracow to pay Abraham 200 


u 


Vy 


DUAE 


Bernard Abraham. 


florins, promised him as a reward for a defense 
"against certain accusations." The Polish Jews 
were not pleased with their new Bohemian prefect, 
who had become so powerful. The king ordered all 
the Jews of Poland, and especially the rabbis, to ro- 
spect the liberties and privileges granted to Abraham, 
and not to encroach upon them by excommunication 
or in any other way. For these privileges Abraham 
paid an annual personal tax of 20 ducats (about $300 
or $400, nominal). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, fz Istorii Yevreyev v Litvye i 
Polshye in Yevreiskaya Biblioteka, vii, 30-35, St. Peters- 
burg, 1879 ; idem, Materialy Diya Istorii Yevreyev v Polshye 
in Vos. Sept., 1893, pp. 111-126. ILR 


ABRAHAM IBN BOLAT. See BOLAT, ABRA- 
HAM IBN. 

ABRAHAM BRODA BEN SAUL. See 
Bropa, ABRAHAM, BEN SAUL. 

ABRAHAM BRUNSCHWIG. 
SCHWIG, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM CABRIT. See CABRIT, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM DE CASLAR BEN DAVID. 
See CASLARI, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID. 
ABRAHAM (VITA) DE COLOGNA: An 
Italian rabbi, orator, and political leader; born at 
Mantua, 1755; died at Triest, 1832. While hold- 
ing the post of rabbi 
of his native city he 
was elected a member 
of the Parliament of 
the Napoleonic king- 
dom of Italy, and in 
1806 a deputy to the 
assembly of notables 
in Paris. Upon the 
formation of the San- 
hedrin in 1807 he was 
appointed vice-chair- 
man, and in 1808 a 
member of the French 
Central Consistory; 
later also of the 
Consistory of Turin. 
Abraham exhibited all the characteristics of men of 
transition periods: a strong desire for reform, and 
an indefinite conception of the aims and means nec- 
essary to realize that desire. He left a volume of 
sermons and apologetic essays. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kahn, Archives Israélites, 1840, p. 32. 


M. B. 


ABRAHAM OF COLOGNE (BEN ALEX- 
ANDER): German rabbi; flourished about 1240. 
He was considered the most eminent pupil of Eleazar 
of Worms. Solomon ben Adret relates (“ Teshubot,” 
i. No. 548) that he saw Abraham when he came to 
the king of Castile, probably Ferdinand II. (the 
Saint). On this occasion Abraham assumed the name 
of Nathan to conceal his identity. Adret also claims 
to have heard from an old man that Abraham of Co- 
logne preached on Num. vii. 1, in the house of Adret’s 
father before a great many eminent rabbis, and dis- 
played much erudition. 

Abraham was the author of a small book entitled 
“Keter Shem-Tob” (The Crown of a Good Name), 
the concluding chapter of which—containing an ex- 
planation of the Sefirot, or Ten Mystical Spheres—is 
ascribed in some manuscripts to Menahem Ashke- 
nazi, another pupil of Eleazar of Worms. Certainly 
either Abraham of Cologne or Menahem was the 
first representative of German mysticism to show a 
familiarity with the doctrine of the Sefirot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, Auswahl Kabbatistischer Mystik, 
No.4; Steinschneider, Cat. der Hebr. Handschriften, Royal 
Library at Munich, Nos. 11233, 84117; idem, Hebr. Bibl. vi. 
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126, viii. 147, xii. 112; Kobak, Jeschurun, vi. 169, where Abra- 


ham calls his father Achseldar or Achselrad. This name may 
be a misprint. P. B. 


ABRAHAM CONQUE OF HEBRON. See 
CONQUE (CUENQUI), ABRAHAM, OF HEBRON. 

ABRAHAM BEN DANIEL: Poet and rabbi ; 
born at Modena in 1511. For several years he was 
a tutor at Viadana, Modena, Rivarolo, Arezzo, and 
Forli, and finally he became rabbi at Ferrara. From 
. 1586 to 1552, despite unceasing bodily ailments, he 
composed over a thousand poctical prayers in vari- 
ous meters and forms, six of' them being in the 
Aramaic language. Several of the poems were writ- 
ten for friends, or suggested by public events, papal 
oppressions, or prevalent sickness ; and one of them 
is in honor of his cousin Hadassah, whom he mar- 
ried in 1539. A manuscript collection of his prayers 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, bears the title 
“Sefer ha-Yashar” (The Book of the Righteous). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. nee Neubauer, Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 1181. M K 
JM. SA. 


ABRAHAM IBN DAUD (=DAVID) HA- 
LEVI; called Ben Daud (erroneously Daur, Dior); 
also RABaD, from the initials of his name, and 
RABaD I to distinguish him from ABRAHAM BEN 
Isaac OF NARBONNE (RABaD IL) and ABRAHAM 
BEN Davin or Posquizres (RABaD III.): Spanish 
astronomer, historian, and philosopher; born at To- 
ledo about 1110; died, according to common report, 
a martyr about 1180. His mother belonged to a 
family: famed for its learning. His chronicle, a 
work written in 1161 under the title of “Sefer ha- 
Kabbalah” (Book of Tradition), in which he fiercely 
attacked the contentions of Karaism and justitied 

rabbinical Judaism by the establishment of a chain 
of traditions from Moses to his own time, is replete 
with valuable general information, especially rela- 
ting to the time of the Geonim and to the histor y of 
the Jews in Spain, An astronomical work written 
by him in 1180 is favorably noticed by Isaac Israeli 
the Younger (“ Yesod ‘Olam,” iv. 18). His philosoph- 
ical work, “Al-‘akidah al-Rafiyah” (The Sublime 
Faith), written in 1168, in Arabic, has been pre- 
served in two Hebrew translations: one by Solomon 
b. Labi, with the title “Emunah Ramah”; the other 
by Samuel Motot. Labi’s translation was retrans- 
lated into German and published by Simson Weil. 

Ibn Daud was by no means an original thinker, 
nor did he produce a new philosophy; but he was 

the first to introduce that phase of 

His Posi- Jewish philosophy which is generally 
tion as Phi- attributed to Maimonides and which 

losopher. differs from former systems of phi- 
losophy mainly in its more thorough 
systematic form derived from Aristotle. Accord- 
ingly, Hasdai Crescas mentions Ibn Daud as the 
only Jewish philosopher among the predecessors of 
Maimonides (“Or Adonai,” chap. 1). But having 
been completely overshadowed by Maimonides’ 
classical work, the “Moreh Nebukim,” Abraham 
ibn Daud’s “ Emunah Ramah” (Sublime Faith), a 
work to which Maimonides himself was indebted 
for many valuable suggestions, received scant notice 
from later philosophers. 

The only Jewish philosophical works that Ibn 
Daud had before him, according to his own state- 
ment (“Emunah Ramah,” p. 2, or in German trans., 
p. 9), were Saadia’s “Emunot we-De‘ot,” and “The 
Fountain of Life” by Solomon ibn Gabirol On the 
one hand, he fully recognizes the merits of Saadia, 
although he does not adopt his views on the frec- 
dom of the will, notwithstanding that the solution of 
this problem was to be the chief aim and purpose of 


his whole system (“ Emunah Ramah,” p.98; German 
trans., p.125). On the other hand, his attitude toward 
Gabirol is entirely antagonistic, and even in the pref- 
ace to his * Emunah Ramah” he pitilessly condemns 
Gabirol’s * Fountain of Life." See Kaufmann, “ Stu- 
dien über Solomon ibn Gabirol,” Budapest, 1899. 

Being the first strict Aristotelian among the Jews— 
who considered Aristotle and his Arabic commenta- 
tors, Alfarabi and Ibn Sina, to be the only true phi- 
losophers (26. pp. 23, 50, 62; German trans., pp. 30, 65, 
78)—Ibn Daud feels himself provoked to constant op- 
position by the doctrines of Gabirol, who represents 
the Neoplatonie philosophy. Impartial enough to 
accord to childlike faith its full rights, Ibn Daud 
desires also to defend the rights of reason, and, con- 
sequently, resists with the utmost energy any at- 
tempt to set bounds to science; regarding this as a 
culpable encroachment upon the plan of the Divine 
Ruler, who did not endow man with the faculty of 
thought without intent. 

True philosophy, according to Ibn Daud, does not 
entice us from religion; it tends rather to stren gthen 
and solidify it. Moreover, it is the duty of every 
thinking Jew to become acquainted with the har- 
mony existing between the fundamental doctrines 
of Judaism and those of philosophy, and, wherever 
they seem to contradict one another, to seek a mode 
of reconciling them. Ibn Daud insists that, how- 
ever highly philosophy may be valued, the religion 
of Judaism is preferable. Knowledge, which had 
been acquired by philosophers through the evolu- 
tion of several thousands of years, and after over- 
coming the gravest errors, had been bestowed upon 
Judaism from the beginning through revelation (čb. 
p. 62; German trans., p. 79). As to moral truths, it 
may be even assumed as probable that the philoso- 
phers did not attain to them through independent 
study, but rather under the influence of the doctrines 
of Holy Scripture (čb. p. 101; German trans., p. 190). 

It is true that on certain points Ibn Daud could not 
always avoid conflict with the doctrines of Aristotle: 

this was especially true in regard to the 

Ibn Daud latter's theory of the Creation. Ac- 

and cording to Aristotle, all coming into 

Aristotle. being results from the fusion of matter 

into acertain form; matter, therefore, 
is the necessary basis for any genesis; primary matter 
itself, as the substance common to all things exist- 
ent, must, therefore, be without beginning and must 
be eternal. But the acceptance of preexistent and 
eternal matter can not be reconciled with the Biblical 
history of creation, which implies a creation out of 
nothing, and subject to time. From this conflict, 
which later caused Maimonides to dispute the au- 
thority of Aristotle in all matters transcendental, 
Ibn Daud was not able to extricate himself; and, 
therefore, he rather tries to glide over the existing 
difficulties than to solve them. For he represents 
the course of creation as a series of creative acts; 
which recalls Gabirol’s doctrine concerning the sue- 
cession of the various substances. But he himself 
subsequently admits that this was only a hypothesis 
to satisfy the need of giving an architectonic finish 
to our notions, intended to mark that g gradual process 
of things which would result, had creation really 
gone through all the stages of existence, from pri- 
mary matter, which is imperceptible to us, to all indi- 
vidual things, though some of these stages may be 
regarded as partly existing only in abstract notions. 
'To concede the possibility: of such a gradual process 
of creation, however, would be, according to Ibn 
Daud, a contradiction of our conception of God's 
mode of acting. 

As to the doctrine of God, Abraham ibn Daud, 
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like Aristotle and his Arabic interpreters, proceeding 
from the principle of motion, and basing his argu- 
ment upon the proof of the impossi- 


His Doc- bility of a regressus in infinitum, ar- 
trine of rives at the conception of a First Cause 
God. of all motion, or of a Prime Mover, who 


Himself, as First Cause, can not have 
any other cause of motion above Him, and must, 
therefore, be thought of as motionless. The Prime 
Moveris God. But this proof of the existence of God 
leaves still open two important questions relating 
to the truth of our knowledge of God: one concern- 
ing the incorporeality, and the other respecting the 
unity of God. 

As to the incorporeality of God, it follows logically 
from the notion of infinity which belongs to the First 
Cause of motion that no corporeal thing can be infi- 
nite itself; nor can infinite force be attributed to it. 
But the Prime Mover is infinite; for, since He Himself 
is without motion, His force also remains unaffected 
by the motion of chan ge and transformation. There: 
fore the Prime Mover—that is, God—can not be cor- 
poreal (čb. p. 47; German trans., p. 60). 

But as a being of necessary existence, God must 
also be absolutely simple and single; inasmuch as the 
conception of a plurality in His essence would, at the 
same time, nullify the notion of the necessity of His 
existence. For the consolidation of this plurality into 
a unity must have been effected by another being 
different from itself ; hence the existence of this plural 
being would beno more necessary, that is, determined 
by its own essence, but would be dependent upon 
that other being which brought about the unification 
(ib. p. 49; German trans., p. 63). 

From the notion of absolute unity results the con- 
ception of the uniqueness of God; for if two beings 
of this kind could exist, the unity of God would be 
nullified, since to one, at least, of the units a special 
character must be attributed so as to distinguish 
it from the other (75.). With the doctrine of the 
unity of God is connected the doctrine of the di- 
vine attributes, which is preceded in Abraham ibn 
Daud's system by the doctrine of the negative at- 
tributes, already accepted by Bahya ibn Pakuda 
(* Hobot ha-Lebabot,” i. 10) and by Judah ha- Levi 
(Cuzari, ii. 2) from the cide: Arabic theology. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Daud, only negative attributes, in 
the strict and proper sense, can be imputed to God; 
so that, whatever multiplicity of these negative at- 
tributes may be ascribed to Him, no multiplicity in 
the essence of God can result. Certainly this is 
equivalent to a renunciation of a positive concep- 
tion of the Divine Being; for negative statements 
may suffice to prevent erroneous ideas, but a positive 
knowledge can never be obtained through them alone 
(ib. p. 5; German trans., p. 65). Indeed, our whole 
knowledge of God is limited to two certainties, (1) 
that He exists and (2) that His essence is incompre- 
hensible (čb. p. 56; German trans., p. 71). Inaddition 
to the negative attributes, only relative attributes 
can be predicated of God; for even these latter, how 
many soever may be assumed, since they do not ap- 
ply to the essence of God but only to His relation to 
the world, produce no modification in the notion 
of the unity of the Divine Being (2d. p. 54; German 
trans., p. 69). 

From the speculative doctrines of faith, the truth 
of which can be proved only by reasoning, are to be 
distinguished the historical dogmas whose authentic- 
ity is based principally upon divine revelation, or, 
to speak more exactly, upon the historical tradition 
of such a revelation (čb. p. 69; German trans., p. 87). 
The tradition concerning an event that is reported 
to have taken place publicly before a great body of 


men, which originated, so to say, under the control 
of public opinion, without having been disputed by 

contemporaries, and has descended with an uninter- 

rupted continuity, possesses an argumentativeness. 
which can not be controverted even by the profes- 

sional logician (čb. pp. 78, 81; German trans., pp. 

98, 103), The trustworthiness of historical tradition 
forms a presumption in favor of the truth of proph- 

ecy. In the true sense of the word, according to 
the axioms established above for the reliability of 
historical tradition, there can be only assertion of 
real prophecy when the divine revelations apply to 
important public matters; while those revelations 
which pertain to less important matters, or even to 
the. personal affairs of a single individual, can not be 
classed under this head(25. p. 71; German trans., p. 89). 

Thus, as Ibn Daud remarks, perhaps with a reference 
to the miracles attributed to Jesus, the authenticity 

of the Torah would be in a sorry plight if, instead 
of being based on miracles of real historic certainty, 

such as those of Moses, it were supported merely 

by miracles of such private character as the resurrec- 

tions effected by Elijah and Elisha (75. p. 80; German 
trans., p. 101). 

Relying upon the doctrines of Alfarabi and of Ibn 
Sina, Ibn Daud, whom Maimonides follows in many 
ways in his conception of prophecy, further sets 

forth that the gift of prophecy must 
His Theory not be considered as a phenomenon, 
of Prophecy. interrupting the continuity of the de- 

velopment of the human mind, but in 
a certain sense as the final stage of a natural evolu- 
tion whose lower phases, though they must be dis- 
tinguished from prophecy proper, are nevertheless 
connected with the same faculty through a certain 
identity of nature. And even if the true stage of 
prophecy is reached, this gift is, nevertheless, still 
capable of progressive development, although it may 
exceptionally at once reach the highest per fection in 
particularly gifted individuals. 

The connection between the mind of the prophet 
and the higher intellects, principally with the Active 
Intelligence, furnishes a sufficient explanation of 
the higher cognitive faculty of the prophet, as well 
as of his power of transcending natural law. Ap- 
pointed to become an intermediary between God and 
man, the prophet is elevated almost to the plane of 
the separated intelligences, or angels (75. p. 13; Ger- 
man trans., p. 91). 

Based upon the philosophical system developed 
above, and after the exposition of the doctrine of 
faith, the problem of human free-will and its re- 

lation to faith in a divine providence, 
On Predes- or predestination, may be regarded as 
tination. much nearer its solution. The objec- 
tion that faith in a divine providence 
is inconsistent with the existence of evil in the world, 
because God can not be the author of evil and good 
at the same time, is refuted by the fact that evil has 
no existence in itself, but is only the natural result of 
the absence of actual good, and that, consequently, 
evilneedsnocreator. The defects and imperfections 
which appear in this world are in nowise contradic- 
tory to the wisdom and goodness of God. The de- 
fects appear only to a finite conception which consid- 
ers things separately and in themselves, and not in 
their connection with the whole. Viewed from a 
higher standpoint the imperfections adhering to 
things or individuals would perhaps, in their relation 
to the whole, even prove to be perfections and ad- 
vantages (70. p. 95; German trans., p. 121). 

The human free-will as a subjective principle has 
for its objective correlate the notion of possibility, 
by which one of two alternatives may occur. This 
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does not cause the divine omniscience to undergo 
any limitation; unless, misled by common usage, one 
should designate as “possible” those things whose 
undetermined state results not from their own essence, 
but only from our deficient knowledge of the essence. 
But this kind of possibility, which, indeed, is no possi- 
bility at all, must be eliminated from God as quite 
irreconcilable with His omniscience. In its strict and 
precise form, the notion of possibility is not at all an- 
tagonistic to the omniscience of God; for it is easily 
conceivable that God from the beginning regulated 
creation, so that for certain cases both alternatives 
should be “possible” events; that the Creator, in 
order to grant to human liberty the opportunity to 
display its own energy, left the final issue of certain 
actions undecided even for His own knowledge (25. p. 
96; German trans., p. 128). 

Human free- will, it is true, suffers a certain limita- 
tion through the variety of moral dispositions, partly 
due to natural causes, to be found in single individ- 
uals, as also in entire nations. But man is able to 
overcome his natural disposition and appetites, and 
to lift himself to a higher plane of morality, by puri- 
fying and ennobling himself (25. p. 97; German trans., 
p. 124). The Torah, and the study of ethics which 
forms a part of practical philosophy and is designated, 
by an expression borrowed from Plato (* Gorgias," 
464), as the “doctrine of the healing of souls," are the 
guiding stare to this exalted plane; but no scientific 
presentation of practical philosophy approaches in 
this regard the lofty heights of the Scriptures, 
wherein are clearly expressed the most sublime moral 
principles known to philosophers (čb. pp. 98, 101; 
German trans., pp. 126, 130). 

The ceremonial laws also serve the purpose of 
moral education, and are, therefore, in view of their 
ethieal tendency, to be numbered among the moral 
laws; although when compared with the doctrines 
of faith and the ethical laws proper, they have only 
a subordinate importance, as the Holy Scriptures 
also attribute to the sacrifices a relatively minor im- 
portance in comparison with the moral laws (20. p. 
102; German trans., p. 131). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Kabbalah, with Latin translation by 
G. Génébrard, Mantua, 1519, Paris, 1572, Cracow, 1820; Neu- 
bauer, Medieval Jew. Chron.,i. Emunah Ramah, trans- 
lated by S. Weil, Frankfort, 1882; Joseph Guggenheimer, Dic 
Religionsphilosophie des Abraham ben David, Augsburg, 
1850; J. Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie des Abra- 
ham ibn Daud aus Toledo, Gottingen, 1879. 
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ABRAHAM BEN DAVID. See YIZHAKI, 


ABRATIAM. 
ABRAHAM BEN DAVID OF OSTROG (Vol- 
hynia): Commentator; flourished about 1500. He 


wrote amó ^35 (“Furnace for Gold”), a commentary 
on the Targumim to the Pentateuch. Some also at- 
tribute to him a treatise on the thirteen hermeneu- 
tical rules of Rabbi Ishmael, published at Canterbury 
in 1597, by the converted Jew Philip Ferdinand. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 4215, 4216, 


5053. 
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ABRAHAM BEN DAVID OF POSQUIERES 


(RABaD III. '1'283): French Talmudic commen- 
tator; born in Provence, France, about 1125; died 
at Posquióres, Nov. 27, 1198. Son-in-law of Abra- 
ham ben Isaac Ab-Bet-Din (RABaD ID. The teach- 
ers under whose guidance he acquired most of his 
Talmudic learning were Moses ben Joseph (according 
to Michael, “Or ha-Hayyim,” p. 24, the latter was 
the chief teacher of RABaD, but the manuscript note 
to which Michael refers reads quite differently in 
Buber's introduction to “Shibbale ha-Leket”) and 


Meshullam ben Jacob of Lunel. RABaD (abbrevia- 
tion for Rabbi Abraham ben David) remained in 


 Lunel after completing his studies, and subse- 


quently became one of the rabbinical authorities of 
that city. He went to Montpellier, where he re- 


^ 


- mained but a short time, and then removed to Nimes, 


where he lived for a considerable period. Moses 
ben Judah (“Temim De'im," p. 65) refers to the rab- 
binical school of Nimes, then under Abraham's 
direction, as the chief seat of Talmudic learning in 
Provence. 

But the real center of RABaD's activity was Pos- 
quiéres, after which place he is often called. It is 
difficult to determine when he removed 
to Posquiéres; but about 1165 Benja- 
min of Tudela, at the outset of his 
travels, called upon him there. This 
traveler speaks of RABaD's wealth and benevolence. 
Not only did he erect and keep in repair a large 
school-building, but he cared for the material wel- 
fare of the poor students as well. It was his great 
wealth which brought him into peril of his life; 
for, in order to obtain some of it, Elzéar, the lord 
of Posquiéres, had him cast into prison, where, 
like Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, he might have per- 
ished, had not Count Roger II. of Carcassonne, who 
was friendly to the Jews, intervened, and by virtue 
of his sovereignty banished the lord of Posquiéres 
to Careassonne. 'Thereupon Abraham ben David 
returned to Posquiéres, where he remained until 
his death. Among the many learned Talmudists 
who were his disciples in Posquiéres were Isaac 
ha-Kohen of Narbonne, the first commentator upon 
the Talmud Yerushalmi; Abraham ben Nathan of 
Lunel, author of “Ha-Manhig”; Meir ben Isaac 
of Carcassonne, author of the “Sefer ha-‘Ezer”; and 
Asher ben Meshuliam of Lunel, author of several 
rabbinical works. RABaD’s influence on Jonathan 
of Lunel also is evident, though the latter did not 
attend his lectures. 

Besides being an active teacher, Abraham was 
a prolific author; for he not only wrote answers 
to hundreds of learned questions— 
which responsa are still partially pre- 
served in the collections “Temim 
De‘im,” “ Orhot Hayyim,” and “ Shib- 
bale ha-Leket”—but he also wrote a commentary 
on the whole Talmud and compiled several com- 
pendiums of rabbinical law. Most of his works are 
lost; but those which have been preserved, such as 
the “Sefer Ba‘ale ha-Nefesh " (The Book of the Con- 
scientious), a treatise on the lawsrelating to women, 
published in 1602, and his commentary on Torat Ko- 
hanim, published in 1862 at Vienna, are sufficient 
evidence of his untiring industry and remarkable 
intellect. Neither his codifications of law nor his 
commentaries are true examples of hisstrength. The 
title of * Baal Hasagot" (Critic), given him frequently 
by the rabbis, shows that they realized the direction 
in which his ability lay. Indeed, critical annota- 
tions display his powers at their best, and justify his 
being ranked with Alfasi, Rashi, and Maimonides. 

It may, in addition, be safely asserted that Abra- 
ham ben David did even more for the study of the 
Talmud (which for so many centuries was for the 
Jews their only intellectual sphere) than the cele- 
brated Spanish scholars. Without accusing Mai- 
monides of intending to supplant the study of the 
Talmud itself by means of his compendium, the 
“Yad ha-Hazakah,” it is nevertheless a fact that if 
Alfasi and Maimonides had not encountered such 
keen opposition, rabbinical Judaism would have de- 
generated into an exclusive study of the legal code, 
which would have been fatal to any original intel- 
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lectual development in a considerable portion of the 
Jewish people. This danger was not so imminent 
for those Jews who lived in lands where Arabian 
culture ruled; for there the study of the Hebrew 
language and poetry, and especially of the sciences 
and philosophy, would always have afforded a 
wide field for intellectual development. It was, 
therefore, sufficient that the leading Jewish rabbis 
domiciled in Moorish countries should devote much 
attention to furnishing a clew to the labyrinth of 
the Talmud, intricate and perplexing as the latter 
had become by the addition of the copious post- 
Talmudic literature of law and custom. Some sort 
of guide had become imperatively necessary for the 
practical application of this voluminous and intri- 
cate material. Butin Christian countries like France 
and Germany, where the largest communities of Jews 
existed, throughout the Middle Ages there was no 
such outlet for Jewish intellectuality as the culture 
of literature or of the sciences which existed in Moor- 
ish Spain. Theirown religious law was the only field 
open to the intellects of the Jews of Germany and 
northern France. 
'That the Jewish mind remained fresh and produc- 
tive. in spite of the restrictions that hampered the 
people during the Middle Ages, is due 
Rashi and mainly to the efforts of such men as 
RABaD. Rashi and Abraham ben David, who 
utilized the Talmud as an arena in 
which they could exercise their intellect. In his 
commentary, hashi furnished a smooth and well- 
paved.road to the Talmud ; while RABaD, by his 
acute criticism, pointed out the way intelligently 
and with discrimination. "This critical tendency is 
characteristic of all the writings of RABaD. "Thus, 
in his commentary upon Torat Kohanim (pp. 41a, 
71>; compare also Harkavy's “Responsen der Geo- 
nim " in *Studien und Mittheilungen," iv. 164), we 
find the caustic observation that many obscure pas- 
sages in rabbinical literature owe theirobscurity to 
the fact that occasional! explanatory or marginal 
notes not tending to elucidate the text have been in- 
corporated. The real strength of RABaD is shown 
by his criticisms of the works of va- 
Attitude as rious authors. The tone which he 
a Critic. employs is also characteristic of his 
attitude toward the persons under crit- 
icism. He treats Alfasi with the utmost respect, 
almost with humility, and refers to him as “the 
sun by whose brilliant rays our eyes are dazzled” 
(* Temim De'im," p. 224). His language toward Ze- 
rahiah ha-Levi is harsh, almost hostile. Though 
only eighteen years old, this scholar possessed the 
courage and the ability to write a sharp criticism 
upon Alfasi, and RABaD refers to him as an im- 
mature youth who has the audacity to criticize his 
teacher. However, in fairness it must be stated that 
Zerahiah had himself provoked this treatment by 
sharply criticizing RABaD, and by incorporating 
into his own work some of RABaD’s interpretations 
without acknowledgment to the author (compare 
Gross, l.c., 545, and Reifmann, “ Toledot,” p. 54). 
Abraham’s criticism of the “ Yad ha-Hazakah ” of 
Maimonides is also very harsh This, however, was 
not due to personal feeling, but to 
Maimon- radical differences of view in matters 
ides and of faith between the two greatest Tal- 
RABaD. mudistse of the twelfth century. Mai. 
monides' aim was to bring order into 
the vast labyrinth of the Halakah by presenting final 
results in a definite, systematic, and methodical man- 
ner But in the opinion of RABaD this very aim 
was the principal defect of the work. A legal code 
which did not state the sources and authorities from 


which its decisions were derived, and .offered no 
proofs of the correctness of its statements, was, in 
the opinion of Abraham ben David, entirely unre- 
liable, even in the practical religious life, for which 
purpose Maimonides designed it. Such a code, he 
considered, could be justified only if written by a man 
claiming infallibility—by one who could demand that 
his assertions be accepted without question. If it 
had been the intention of Maimonides to stem the 
further development of the study of the Talmud by 
reducing it to the form of a code, RABaD felt it his 
duty to oppose such an attempt, as contrary to the 
free spirit of rabbinical Judaism, whicli refuses to 
surrender blindly to authority. 

RABaD was thus an opponent to the codification 
of the Halakah; but he was even more strongly 
opposed to the construction of a system of dogmas 
in Judaism, particularly according to the method 
followed by Maimonides, who often set up the 
concepts of the Aristotelian philosophy as Jewish 
theology. Maimonides, for instance, in accordance 
with his philosophical conviction and in the true 
spirit of Judaism, declares the incorporeality of God 
to be a dogma of Judaism, or, as he formulates it, 
“ whosoever conceives God to be a corporeal being is 
an apostate” (“ Yad ha-Hazakah, Teshubah,” iii. 7). 
In the circles with which RABaD was connected, 
a certain mystical anthropomorphistic conception 
of the Deity was usual; and therefore it was but 
natural that a statement which practically declared 
his best friends apostates should arouse his resent- 
ment. He, therefore, appended to Maimonides’ for- 
mula this brief but emphatic criticism: “ Why does 
he call such persons apostates? Men better and 
worthier than he have held this view, for which 
they believe they have found authority in the 
Scriptures and in a confusing view of the Hagga- 
dah.” The phrase concerning the Haggadah shows 
that RABaD is himself far from advocating the an- 
thropomorphistic view. His opposition to Maimoni- 
des’ statement of the doctrine of the incorporeality 
of God is only directed against its being raised into 
adogma. Judaism is to Abraham ben David a re- 
ligion of deed, and not one of dogmas. His attitude 
toward the teachings of Maimonides 
in regard to the future life and the 
eternity of the world is in harmony 
with this point of view. According to 
him the opinion of Maimonides on this 
question was as distinctly heretical 
as the corporeality of God from the standpoint of 
Maimonides; yet he has no word of vituperation 
for its author, but merely contents himself with re- 
cording his difference of opinion (Le. viii. 2, 8%. 
Thus, the ultra-conservative Talmudist was broader- 
minded and more tolerant than the greatest of the 
medieval Jewish philosophers (compare Smolensky, 
**Am ‘Olam,” chap. 13). 

Abraham ben David is particularly severe on the 
attempts of Maimonides to smuggle in his philo- 
sophie views under cover of Talmudic passages. 
To cite one example: Sorcery, according to both 
Biblical and rabbinical law, is, under certain condi- 
tions, an offense punishable with death. The opin- 
ions in the Talmud on the various acts coming 
under the category of sorcery differ widely, owing, 
no doubt, to the fact that it was not practicable to 
look upon every superstitious practise, from which 
Talmudic Judaism itself was not entirely free, as a 
heinous offense Maimonides. who, from the point 
of view of his philosophy, looks upon sorcery. as. 
trology, augury, and the like as pure absurdities, 
decides that even the innocent actions which Scrip 
ture narrates of Eliezer (Gen. xxiv 14), and of 
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Jonathan (I Sam. xiv. 8-10) are to be considered as 
falling under the ban. Here RABaD is not content 
with merely correcting the statement of Maimon- 
ides, but he declares that, in his opinion, Maimonides 
deserves the ban for the calumnious views he ex- 
presses concerning these Biblical personages (Yad. 
‘Akum, xi. 4). This suffices to explain the principle 
that actuated Abraham ben David in his intense op- 
position to Maimonides, and particularly to his “ Yad 
ha-Hazakah,” which David himself designates as a 
great achievement (Kilayim, vi. 2. However, his 
criticisms are not merely bitter, but wonderfully 
skilful. They are seldom more than a few lines 
long; yet the defenders of Maimonides have written 
without success page after page of laborious reason- 
ing in support of their master. Abraham’s remark- 
able command of the entire Talmudic literature, his 
extraordinary acuteness of intellect, and his phe- 
nomenal critical powers are shown at their best in 
this criticism of “ Yad ha-Hazakah”; and, as he wrote 
it only a few years before his death, and at an ad- 
vanced age, it is all the more noteworthy. 

The cabalists look upon Abraham ben David as 
one of the fathers of their system, and this is true 
to the extent that he was inclined to mysticism, 
which led him to follow an ascetic mode of life and 
gained for him the title of “the pious.” He fre- 
quently spoke of “the holy spirit (or Elijah) disclos- 
ing to him God’s secrets in his studies ” (see his note 
to “Yad ha-Hazakah,” Lulab, viii. 5; Bet ha-Behi- 
rah, vi. 11), great mysteries known only to the 
initated (* Yesode ha-Torah,” i. 10), It may be as- 
serted with confidence that RABaD was not an 
enemy to secular science, as many deem him. His 
works prove that he was a close student of Hebrew 
philology; and the fact that he encouraged the 
translation of Bahya’s “Hobot ha-Lebabot ” (com- 
pare Gross, /.c. 1874, p. 165) proves that he was not 
hostile to philosophy. This philosophic work argues 
strongly against the anthropomorphistic conception 
of the Deity; and the favor with which Abraham 
ben David looked upon it is sufficient ground on 
which to acquit him of the charge of having held 
anthropomorphistic views. Moreover, his works 
show acquaintance with philosophy; for instance, 
his remark on “ Hilkot Teshubah,” v., end, is à literal 
quotation from Honein b. Isaac’s “ Musre ha-Philoso- 
phim,” pp. 11, 12—or Loewenthal, p. 39, below— 
which is extant only in Alharizi’s translation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Monatsschrift, 1873-74: Renan, Les 

Rabbins Francais (Histoire Littéraire dela France, vol. 

xxvii.); Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 19; The Catalogues of 

Steinschneider and Neubauer of the Munich and Oxford libra- 

ries, under Abraham ben David. LG 


ABRAHAM BEN DAVID PROVENCAL: 
Italian Talmudist of the sixteenth century. He was 
a member of an illustrious family of Italian rabbis 
who came originally from Provence in the south of 
France, Abraham officiated as rabbi in Casale-Mon- 
ferrato and in Mantua, Italy. Besides being a learned 
Talmudist, he possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Latin and philosophy. He taught Abraham Porta- 
leone, and was a friend of Azariah dei Rossi, who 
refers to him as a storehouse of science. According 
to Michael (* Or ha-Hayyim.” p. 31) he was still liv- 
ing in 1608 He wrote a preface to Elijah di Vidas' 
cabalistic work, “Reshit Hokmah,” Venice, 1593. 
BinLIOGRAPHY; Zunz, Biography of Azariah dei Rossi in 

nD TTD ed. Wilna, 1965, p. 21; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 

vo. 82. 
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ABRAHAM DOB BAER BEN DAVID OF 
OVRUCGCH: Rabbi of Jitomir, Russia, about 1840. 


His Talmudic studies were pursued under Mordecai, 
rabbi of Chernoby] and a disciple of Israel Ba‘al Shem 
(Besht). He wrote homilies upon the Pentateuch, 
called “Bet Hayyim” (House of Life) which treat 
the Scripture text according to the fourfold method 
of interpretation known as p'T35, that is, perush 


' (“literal explanation "), remes (“allegorical "), derush 


(* homiletical?"), sod (“mystical”). The work also 

contains inquiries concerning points of rabbinical 

law and responsa. The closing years of his life were 

passed at Safed, Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 31. 
S. 


ABRAHAM DOB BAER BEN SOLOMON: 
Rabbi in Orsha in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote D772 NI (* Abraham's Well”), 
containing Glosses on the First Part of the Code 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, Shklov, 1788. D. 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER: Commentator 
(probably a contemporary of ELIJAH MIZRAHD); lived 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, probably at 
Constantinople. He wrote a supercommentary on 
Rashi's Bible Commentary. Only a small fragment 
of it, covering the weekly portion ^ Mas' ey," has 
been published in Jacob Canizal’s collectanea, a very 
rare collection of supercommentaries on Rashi (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." No. 5515). Abraham died in 
1525, at a very old age. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, Nos. 47, 281. 
L G. 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER HA-KOHEN: 
Polish darshan, or preacher: flourished in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. He was the 
great-grandson of Issachar Baer, surnamed Baerman 
Ashkenazi, the commentator of the Rabbot. At Am- 
sterdam, in 1673, he edited his grandfather's work. 
* Mareh Kohen," to which he added an introduction. 
Subsequently he was stricken with blindness. Forty 
years later, being then well advanced in years, he 
published his own work, “Ori we-Yish‘i” (Berlin, 
1714) , containing a selection of his sermons, treating 
of repentance, prayer, and charity. The title of his 
work, “My Light and My Salvation,” was suggested 
by the facts that he had regained his sight, and that 
he had had a fortunate escape froma dangerous fire. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 50. LG 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI: 
German Talmudist ; flourished in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. Probably he was a pupil of 
R. Meir of Rothenburg (died 1293), to whom he ap- 
plied for decisions in difficult ritualistic cases. He 
also maintained a learned correspondence with his 
relative, Asher ben Jehiel (born 1250; died 1827), 
also a pupil of R. Meir. and did not interrupt it even 
when Asher emigrated to Spain in 1902. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 49. G 

ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI 
BERUKIM: A cabalistic writer; born before 1540; 
lived for a long time in Jerusalem, and died at an 
advanced age in 1600. A pupil of Moses Cordovero 
and Isaac Luria (died 1572), and a man of great piety 
and sincerity, Abraham, by his earnestness, won many 
people toascrupulously religious life His chief aim 
was to see the Sabbath observed as strictly as possi- 
ble and to warn Israelites against its desecration. To 
this end he urged them to begin its celebration before 
sunset, and therefrom derived his title “ Berukim á 
(The Sayer of Benedictions) His chief work is 
“Tikkune Shabbat” (Ordinances of the Sabbath), 
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cabalistie dissertations on the Sabbath, published 
together with “Kizzur Menorat ha-Maor,” Amster- 
dam, 1668, and * Reshit Hokmah ha-Kazer,” Verona, 
1600. 

Other works written by him, but not published, 
are: (1) “Gale Razyya” (Revealer of Mysteries), on 
the transmigration of souls; (2) “Zirufim” (Alpha- 
betical Combinations and Gematria) ; (3) * Ha-Beriah" 
(On Creation), two volumes on the Cabala of Isaac 
Ashkenazi (see Oppenheimer, “Catal.” fol. 880; 
quarto 980, 1032, 1036, 1056). According to Azulai 
(“Shem ha-Gedolim ") he actually saw the Shekinah, 
or glorious presence of God, at the Wall of Wailing 
(“ Kotel Ma‘arabi”) of the Temple ruins. 

Michael ascribes to him also the authorship of 
" Mashre Kitrin" (Untier of Knots), an apocalyptic 
work on the Messianic time. Michael also attributes 
to him the commentary on the Prophecy of Nahman 
Katofa; a journal of his wanderings as exile—“ Sefer 
Migroshaw”; another cabalistic work, “ Masoret ha- 
Hokmah”; a work on the duty of surrendering life 
during persecutions (“ Megillat Amraphel ”); “Ohel 
Mo‘ed,” on the Ten Sefirot; and “Sefer Zikkaron," a 
supercommentary to Rashi, but these are really the 
works of ABRAHAM HA-LEVI the Elder (114-ZAKEN). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 670: Michael, Or 

ha-Hayyim, No. 153, who believes this Abraham to be iden- 

tical With Abraham ha-Zaken. 
J. L. S. —K. 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH. See PIKES, 
ABRATIAM, 

ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH BRODA. 
BRODA, ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH. 

ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH HA-KOHEN: 
German ritualist; flourished in the fifteenth century. 
His epitome of the precepts governing prohibited 
articles of food was printed for the first time in 
1599, as an appendix to the Basel edition of Isaac 
Düren's “Sha‘are Dura.” The author did not ad- 
dress himself to scholars, but to the masses, whom 
he desired to instruct in a concise manner on the 
subject of forbidden food. A letter to the commu- 
nity of Halberstadt, which is inserted as an introduc- 
tion to his epitome (p. 84), is an appeal to the mem- 
bers of that community to circulate the booklet 
among the people of the neighboring communities 
and to explain it in German to those who do not 
understand Hebrew. 

Identical with this Abraham seems to be ABRA- 
HAM COMEN-ZEDEK, who, according to a note in the 
responsa (No. 88) of Solomon Luria (died 1573), 
had put the Passover dinim into rime, in order to 
afford useful entertainment to those people who, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, spent the larger portion 
of the first two nights of the Passover in joyous de- 
votions. 

It is quite possible that he composed the above ha- 
lakic poem at the request of the community of Hal- 
berstadt. The opinion of Michael, that this Abraham 
ben Elijah ha-Kohen is identical with the one men- 
tioned by MAHARIL (R. Jacob ben Moses Mölln), 
must be rejected on chronological grounds; for this 
Abraham flourished later than Maharil, as may be 
seen from Luria (Lc.) Abraham ben Elijah ha- 
Kohen left some responsa in manuscript, which 
are now in the Dodleian Library, Oxford, England 
(“ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 820), and which fur- 
nish, at least approximately, the date of his life. 
The period of his activity could not have extended 
much beyond the year 1470. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 42; Zunz, Z. G. 

i. 161, 191; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 820. 


L. G. 


See 


ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH OF WILNA: 
Russian Talmudist and author; born in Wilna about 
1750; died there Dec. 14, 1808. The son of Elijah, 
the gaon of Wilna, à prominent Talmudist, he was 
educated under thesupervision of his father, who was 
opposed to the fanciful mysticism of the Hasidim, as 
well as to the dry scholasticism which so absolutely 
dominated the rabbis of Poland at that timeas to pre- 
vent the growth of all scientific interests. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, he married at the 
age of twelve years, but continued his studies in the 
Talmudic colleges in other cities, and after a few 
years returned home, where he finished his studies 
under his father. It was due to his father's in- 
fluence that he developed a literary activity of a 
far more scientific character than was usually found 
at that age or in that country. Especially inter- 
ested in the history of the old homiletical literature, 
he edited the “Midrash Agadat Bereshit,” with a 
number of other mostly pseudepigraphic works of 
similar character ( Wilna, 1802), adding valuable 
notes. The best part of this edition is the preface, 
in which, for the first time so far as we know, an 
attempt was made to give a complete history of 
the midrashic literature. A plagiarist, Jacob ben 
Naphtali Herz, of Brody, reprinted this edition with 
the preface (Zolkiev, 1804), but was careful to omit 
the name of Elijah Gaon wherever the son had 
mentioned him. He omitted, also, on the title-page 
the mention of Abraham of Wilna's edition, refer- 
ring only to the one which had been printed in Ven- 
ice in 1618. Zunz, not knowing the real author, 
gave credit for the work to the plagiarist (Zunz,“ G. 
V.," 2d ed. p. 268), and so did Zunz's critic, Getzel 
of Brody (MN 'D, p. 4, Budapest, 1887). 

This introduction was only part of his greater 
work, “Rab Po‘alim” (From Many Works), pub- 
lished by Simon Chones, Warsaw, 1894. This book 
is an alphabetical index of all Midrashim known 
to the author. It seems that Abraham of Wilna 
believed literally in the statement that the eighty 
concubines of King Solomon (Cant. R. vi. 8) meant 
eighty Midrashim. This is at least testified to by 
Samuel Luria in a letter to Simon Chones (“Rab 
Po‘alim,” p. 9). The book, however, contains over 
one hundred and twenty midrashic works, While 
Abraham of Wilna shows greater interest in litera- 
ture and literary questions than is found among his 
contemporaries, he has no idea of the meaning of 
literary criticism. He ascribes the Zohar to Simeon 
ben Yohai, in spite of the many proofs against its 
authenticity produced by various writers since the 
time of Abraham Zacuto. He makes, however, the 
admission that the book was preserved for several 
generations by oral tradition. So he considered the 
Pirke R. Eliezer (a fanciful Midrash written about 
the middle of the ninth century) to be written by R. 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus about 100. Still, in spite of 
its many shortcomings, the book is a very valuable 
one (even after Zunz has treated the same subject 
in his methodical manner), because the author has 
collected many valuable references from rabbinical 
literature. 

Abraham’s interest in secular knowledge, quite rare 
in his environment, is also manifest in the writing of 
a Hebrew geography, “Gebulot Erez,” published 
anonymously, Berlin, 1821. He edited Menahem 
Mendel's index to the Zohar, “Tamim Yahdaw,” to 
which he added an introduction and notes, Wilna, 
1808. Of his numerous manuscripts which contained 
glosses to the Talmud, Midrash, “Shulhan ‘Aruk,” 
and explanatory notes to his father’s works, a com- 
mentary on the introduction to the “Tikkune Zo- 
har” (Wilna, 1867), a commentary on Psalms i.-c., 
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DIN IND (Warsaw, 1887), “Sa‘arat Eliyahu,” 
exegetical notes and biographical data about his 
father (Jerusalem, 1889), and “ Targum Abraham," 
notes on Targum Onkelos (Jerusalem, 1896), have 
been published. The last-mentioned were edited by 
his great-grandson Elijah, who calls himself Landau. 
Abraham of Wilna was very much interested in Tal- 
mudie philology and archeology; but while very in- 
dustrious and well versed in rabbinical literature, he 
betrays a lack of secular knowledge. 

Abraham Wilna, like his father, never officiated as 
rabbi, but was a highly: respected member of the 
Jewish community of Wilna, in which he held vari- 
ous offices. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah, pp. 207 et seg., 
Wilna, 1860; idem, Keneset Yisrael, p. 21, Warsaw, 1880; 
Chones’ introduction to Rab Po'alim, Warsaw, 1894. 


ABRAHAM, EMILE: French playwright; 
born at Paris, 1833. He devoted himself entirely to 
the drama, as playwright, as theatrical critic, and 
as editor of “L’Entr’acte,” the theatrical column of 
the *Petit Journal? Later he became general sec- 
retary of the Porte St. Martin and the Gymnase 
theaters. He is the author of a number of comedies 
and vaudevilles, among which may be mentioned: 
“ Chapitre V." (1863) ; “Le Lorgnon de l'Amour i 
(1863) ; * Les Parents de Province ” (1865), with Jules 
Prével; “L'Amour d'une Ingénue " (1866); * L'A vc- 
nuo des Soupirs” (1866); “Nicaise”. (1867) ; “ Les 
Petits Crevés” (1868), with A. Flan and J. Prével; 
“Ta Clef Perdue” (1876) ; “La Charité Chrétienne ” 
(1885) . 

Abraham also wrote a number of librettos for 
operettas, among which are: “ L'Homme entre Deux 
Ages” (1862); “Un Drame en l' Air? (1865), with 
Adrien Marx and Cartier; “Le Train des Maris” 
(1868) ; “Les Croqueuses de Pommes ? (1869), with 
Eugène Grangé; * La Cruche Cassée ” (1870), with H. 
Lucas; “ Les Fláneurs de Paris ” (1876), with Eugene 
Grangé. 

Under the pseudonym “Adrien Laroque,” Abra- 
ham published a theatrical biographical annual, 
* Acteurs et Actrices de Paris.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dictionnaire Universel des Con- 
tempordins, S.V. J.S 


ABRAHAM BEN EPHRAIM NIEDER- 
LÄNDER SOPHER OF PRAGUE. See NIE- 
DERLANDER, ABRAHAM BEN EPHRAIM, SOPHER OF 
PRAGUE. 

ABRAHAM BEN EPHRAIM BEN SAN- 
CHO. See SANCHO, ABRAHAM BEN EPHRAIM BEN. 

ABRAHAM IBN EZRA. See IBN EZRA. 


ABRAHAM GALANTE. Sce GALANTE, 
ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI, 


ABRAHAM GASCON. 
HAM. 

ABRAHAM GUERDI CORDOVA. 
ABRAHAM THE MONK. 

ABRAHAM OF HAMBURG (called also 
Rab Aberle): Warden and leading spirit of the 
Ashkenazic community of London; born at Ham- 
burg after 1650; died at London after 1721. By in- 
ducing the shamas (sexton) of the only Ashkenazic 
synagogue at that time surreptitiously to mutilate 
the fallit, or prayer-scarf, of the rabbi Judah Loeb 
ben Ephraim Anschel—in which condition he un- 
wittingly used it—he forced Anschel to go. and in- 
stalled Uri Phoebus in his place (1705). Abraham 
interfered not only in the affairs of the Ashkenazic, 
but also in those of the Sephardic community ; for 


See Gascon, ABRA- 


See 


it was he who drew Zebi Ashkenazi's attention to. 
an expression inasermon of David Nieto’s on Prov- 
idence (1705) which savored of heresy. In this case 
Abraham failed to carry his point; and he was 
equally unsuccessful in trying to induce Ashkenazi 
to confirm a decree of excommunication against. 
Mordecai Hamburger, who thereupon seceded aud 
founded the HAMBRO’ Synacocus. Later in life 
Abraham became involved in difficulties, owing to 
a lawsuit with his brother-in-law at Hamburg and to 
the conduct of his son, who dissipated at Paris the 
fortune Abrabam had made at his trade as jeweler. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in Transactions of the Jewish 

Historical Soc. iii. 104-119; Schudt, Jüd. Merkwtirdig- 

keiten, iv. 1-35: references in Uri Phoebus, Urim we-Tu- 

mim, 1707, and Johanan Holleschau's answer, M a‘aseh Rab, 


1707: also in Jacob Emden, Megillat Sefer, ed. D. Kohn, 
pp. 77 et seq., Warsaw, 1897. J 


ABRAHAM IBN HASSAN HA-LEVI: 
Author of a work on the six hundred and thirteen 
Biblical precepts, published as an appendix to the 
“first” rabbinic Bible (by Daniel Bomberg, Venice, 
1517) under the title, * Commands and Prohibitions, 
by Rabbi Abraham Ibn Hassan ha-Levi.” This. 
work, originally written in Arabic, contained at first 
only a list of the Biblical precepts, arranged in the 
order of the weekly lessons, where they are re- 
corded, and annotated with the corresponding ref- 
erences to Maimonides’ “ Yad ha Hazakah.” Later, 
however, it was considerably enlarged by its He- 
brew translator, Judah ben Shoshan or Shushan, 
who is otherwise unknown; he added to it corre- 
sponding passages from the Talmud and Sifre. 
Through this enlargement its original purpose of 
serving as a short educational guide was lost. The 
Hebrew text was published only once, but a Latin 
translation of it, made by the converted Polish Jew, 
Philip Ferdinand, was printed at Canterbury in 
1597, and afterward reprinted by J. von Lenz in his 
“Theologia Judaica,” in 1694. Ferdinand gives the 
name of the author as Abraham ben Kattani and 
the title of the book as “Kol Adonai.” Upon what 
grounds he does so is not clear, since he himself 
refers to the Bomberg Bible as his source. In some 
manuscripts of Abraham’s work he is more fully 
described as one coming from “ Arnut in the land of 
Lanardu," which does not afford much help. Yet 
we may safely assume that the author came from a 
country where Arabic was generally spoken among 
the Jews; for only this language can be implied 
when Judah ben Shoshan describes himself as the 
translator of the work. This assumption finds strong 
support in the Arabie names Hassan and Shoshan, 
and renders improbable Neubauer's assertion that 
the work of Hassan is identical with the well-known 
law digest, “Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” written originally 
in the rabbinic Hebrew idiom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 4280, 5053; Neu- 
bauer, in Monatsschrift, 1877, xxi. 181, 182; idem, Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS. Nos. 73, 887, 2828, 2459. LG 

. NT, 


ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM (called also Abra- 
ham ben Hayyim ben Reuben and Abraham 
ben Hayyim ben Abraham ben Reuben): Rabbi 
of Narbonne, where he lived in the first halt of 
the thirteenth century. He was a brother of Reu- 
ben ben Hayyim, the pupil of Isaac ha-Kohen of 
Narbonne. and the teacher of Menahem Meiri. Abra- 
ham left his native. place about 1240 and settled 
at Villefranche-de-Contluent, a small town in Rous- 
sillon, where his son, the philosopher Levi ben 
Abraham, author of “ Liwyat Hen," was born. The 
son took an active part in the religious discussions 
that lasted from 1303 to 1306. 


Abraham Hayyim . 
Abraham bar Hiyya ha-Nasi 


In the introduction to his work, * Bet ha-Behirah,” 
Menahem Meiri refers to Abraham ben Hayyim in 
the highest terms, and names him among the most 
famous rabbis of Narbonne (* Rabbins Francais,” p. 
048). Grütz (* Gesch. d. Juden," vi. 466) confounds 
him with Abraham ben Hayyim of Béziers, to 
whom Abraham ibn Ezra, while in that city in 1159, 
dedicated his “Sefer ha-Shem.” He is, rather, to be 
identified with the poet Abraham ben Hayyim, the 
author of the four liturgical compositions (&erobot) 
embodied in the ritual used in the city of Carpentras, 
France, and which were recited on Sabbath Parah in 
the ancient Comtat-Venaissin. Indeed, one of these 
poems bears the acrostic of Abraham and another 
that of Abraham bar Hayyim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 029; Zunz, 

Literaturgesch. p. 451; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 421. 

S. K. 


ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN GEDALIAH: 
Galician Talmudist. He flourished early in the 
nineteenth century, was a disciple of the brothers 
Phinehas and Samuel Horowitz,and, like his teachers, 
is considered one of the most erudite of the Hasidim. 
He did not derive his Hasidic principles from these 
teachers, but directly from the maggid (preacher) 
of Mezhiritz, whose utterances he frequently quotes 
in his “ Orah la-Hay yim" (The Way to Life), Zolkiev, 
1817. This work appeared posthumously and con- 
tains an introduction by R. Ephraim Solomon Mar- 
galiot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 14; 

Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 49. LG 


ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM LISKER. See 
LiskER, ABRAHAM BEN Hayyrm. 

ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM BEN REMOK 
(9199): Spanish scholar; born in Barcelona about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. He wrote a 
commentary on the Psalms which is still extant in 


manuscript at Oxford (Bodleian, No. 326). Abra- 
ham pen Flayyim, the author of - Ziz ha-Zahab,” a 


commentary on the Song of Songs and Ruth, is 
perhaps identical with Abraham ben Hayyim ben 
Remok. In the introduction to the commentary on 
the Psalms, the author gives ashort autobiography, 
which throws some light on the conditions which 
prevailed at the time among the Jews in southern 
Europe.” He was obliged to leave his native town on 
account of the persecutions that began about the end 
of June, 1348 (Grütz, " Gesch. d. Juden," vii. 363), 
and moved to Barbastro, Aragon, where he remained 
over thirty vears—in fact, until 1391 (Grütz, 2b. viii. 
60 et seg.), in Which year the persecution of the Jews 
began. His house was pillaged, his property de- 
stroyed, and he himself thrown into prison. How- 
ever, he was liberated after having taken part in a 
public disputation (Tortosa, 1413 and 1414) between 
Jews and Christians. Jewish scholars were even for- 
bidden to study the Law, and as Abraham states,“ in 
those times they were not allowed to retain the Torah 
or the prayer-book, but had to deliver them up to the 
churches.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider. Hebr. Bibl. ix. 111. xv. 109; 
Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 612, where references are given to the 


pronunciation of the name Remok; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS. Nos. 326 and 1151. 
L G. 


ABRAHAM HAYYIM RODRIGUEZ. 
RODRIGUEZ., ABRAHAM Havvry. 

ABRAHAM HEILBUT. Sce HEILBUT. ABRA- 
HAM. 

ABRAHAM DE HERRERA. See HERRERA, 
ABRAHAM DE. 


See 
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ABRAHAM BAR HILLEL: Once of the few 
Hebrew poets in Egypt; lived in the second half of 
the twelfth century, and wrote the * Megillah Zutta” 
in elegant rimed prose, narrating an important epi- 
sode of Jewish history in Egypt. Asa prologue and 
an epilogue, he added poems which show their au- 
thor to have been a skilful versifier. This work was 
completed in 1176. In view of the fact that there are 
very few literary remains of the Jews who dwelt in 
Egypt during the Middle Ages, these efforts of Abra- 
ham bar Hillel, which were only discovered in 1896 
in the gentzah of Cairo, have especial value. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, in Jew. Quart. Rev. 1896, viii. 541- 
561; D. Kaufmann, ibid. 1897, ix. 168-172. 
L. G. 


ABRAHAM BAR HIYYA HA-NASI (called 
by non-Jews Abraham Judeeus, and frequently 
Savasorda, which is a corruption of the Arabic 
sahib al-shurtah—" governor of a city"), —As a 
Mathematician and Astronomer: A celebrated 
Jewish mathematician, astronomer, and philosopher 
of the twelfth century. Helived in Barcelona in 1186. 
According to S. D. Luzzatto, there exists a manu- 
script, dated April 10, 1136, in which the scribe adds 
to the name Abraham bar Hiyya the formula for the 


dead, 5's' (“May the memory of the righteous be 
blessed”). From this it may be inferred that 1196 
was the year of his death. Perhaps, further proof 
of this is afforded by the circumstance that the trans- . 
lator Plato of Tivoli, having completed the transla- 
tion of the “Quadripartitum” of Ptolemy, October 
20, 1188, does not mention Abraham bar Hiyya, 
although before that time Plato had availed himself 
of his services as interpreter. But some scholars 
think that the Magister Abraham who dictated * De 
Astrolabio" (probably at Toulouse) to Rudolph de 
Bruges (a work that the latter finished in 1143) was 
identical with Abraham bar Hiyya. As the title 
"Sephardi" (Spaniard) is always appended to his 


mame, it is certain that he was Spanish. Neverthe- 


less, he must have passed several years in south- 
ern France, as he composed some works for the 
Provencal Jews, in which he complains of their ig- 
norance of mathematics. Steinschneider has proved 
that he was not a disciple of R. Moses ha-Darshan 
or the teacher of Ibn Ezra, 

Abraham bar Hiyya, together with Abraham ibn 
Ezra, occupies an important place in the history 
of Jewish science. He was, indeed, one of the 
most important figures in the scien- 
tific movement which made the Jews 
of Provence, Spain, and Italy the in- 
termediaries between Mohammedan 
science and the Christian world. He aided this 
movement not only by original works, but also by 
translations. and by acting as interpreter for another 
great translator, the celebrated Plato of Tivoli. 
Steinschneider has also shown that his original 
works were written in Hebrew and not, as some 
have thought, in Arabic. These original works are: 


(1) mxown Soyo) nnana sp? (“The Founda- 
tions of Understanding and the Tower of Faith”), 
an encyclopedic work, which is said to treat of 
arithmetic, geometry, optics, astronomy, and music. 
Unfortunately only a few short fragments of this 
work have been preserved (MSS. De Rossi Library, 
No. 1170; Berlin Library, No. 244; Munich Li- 
brary, No. 86; and, under a false title, MSS. Bod- 
leian, 1268, No. 7). 

(2) mmaenm nmebn nan (“Treatise on Ge- 
ometry "), probably intended to be a part of the 
This is the celebrated geometry 


Original 
Works. 
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translated in 1116 (?) by Plato of Tivoli, under 
the title “Liber Embadorum” (see Boncompagni in 
“Atti dell Accademia dei Lincei,” 1851, iv. 275; 
*Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 84; “Serapeum,” 1858, p. 94; it 
was edited by Steinschneider in the “Publications 
of the Mekize Nirdamim,? 1895, vol. xi.). 

(3) yhNn nms (“Form of the Earth”), an astro- 
nomical work on the formation of the heavens and 
the earth, which was to have been followed by a 
second part on the course of the stars (see No. 4). 
A portion was translated into Latin by Sebastian 
Münster and by E. O. Schreckenfuchs, It appears 
also that complete translations into Latin and French 
were made (Steinschneider, “ Abraham Judzus,” 12). 
MS. 2088 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford con- 
tains a copy with a commentary, apparently by Hay- 
yim LISKER. 


(4) pasion mbn pawn (“Calculation of the 
Courses of the Stars”), the sequel to the preceding 
work, which is found sometimes in manuscripts with 
the notes of Abraham ibn Ezra (MS. 37 of Leyden, 
according to the catalogue of Steinschneider, p. 147; 
MS. 208 of Rome, “ Bibl. Casanatense,” according to 
the catalogue of Sacerdote). 


(5) mim or ywn mmo (* Tables " or “Tables of 
the Prince"), astronomical tables, called also 
“Tables of Al-Battani," because the author followed 
the Arabic astronomer of that name (see BATTANT). 
Several manuscripts of this work contain notes by 
Abraham ibn Ezra; and this fact has occasioned 
some confusion between the “Tables” of these two 
authors. 

(6) *3ayn BD (“Book of Intercalation”). This 
work was published in 1851, in London, by Filipow- 
ski. It is the oldest Hebrew work treating of the 
calculation of the calendar (see CALENDAR). 

(T) whan man (^ Meditation of the Soul"), an 
ethical work upon a rationalistic religious basis. It 
was published in 1860 by Freimann, with a biog- 
raphy of the author (by the editor), a list of his 


works, and a learned introduction by Rapoport. 

(8) noxon nban (“Scroll of the Revealer”), a 
controversial work, in defense of the theory that 
the Messiah would appear in the year 5118 (1958; 


MS. Munich, 10°, TONAN b) 

(9) An apologetic epistle addressed to Judah ben 
Barzilai al-Barzeloni. 

As has already been stated, Abraham bar Hiyya 
assisted a number of scholars in their translations of 
scientific works. But there is still a 
great deal of doubt as to the particu- 
lars. A number of Jewish translators 
named Abraham existed during the 
twelfth century; and it is not always possible to 
identify the onein question. Itisonly possible, there- 
fore, to give the titles of the works thus transiated, 
without touching upon the question of authorship, 
or inquiring into the language of the originals, as 
follows: 


Transla- 
tions. 


(10) “De Horarum Electionibus,” the well-known 


treatise of Ali ben Ahmad al-Imrani. 

(11) “Capitula Centiloquium,” astrological aph- 
orisms. 

(12) A commentary of Ahmad ibn Yusuf on the 
“Centiloquium,” attributed to Ptolemy. 

(13) “De Astrolabio” of Rudolph de Bruges. 

(14) “Liber Augmenti et Diminutionis,” a treatise 
on mathematics; a manuscript in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris (7877 A). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Abraham. Judeus, in Zeit- 
schrift für Mathematik und Physik, 1867, xii. 1 et seq.; idem, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, ibid. 1880, xxv. 119, 125; idem, Hebr. 
Bibl. vii. 84: idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 502, 525, 529, 992, 550, 


572, 585, 594, 972; idem, Cat. of Hebr. Manuscripts in the 
Library of Leyden, p. 148; Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebreea, i. 51. 
iv. 7601; Rapoport, preface to Hegyon ha-Nefesh ; Boncom- 
pagni, in Atti dell Accademia dei Lincei, 1868, p. 985; 
Woepke, Mémoire sur la, Propagande des Chiffres, p. 80; 
Kerem Hemed, vii. 77; Geiger, Mosheh ben Maimon, p. 105 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 369; Bacher, Die Bibelexegese der 
Jüdischen Religionsphilosophen vor Maimuni, S 

. . 


As a Moral Philosopher: Abraham b. Hiyya 
or (as Rapoport in his introduction to the “Hegyon 
ha-Nefesh,” p. 68, suggests) Hayya, so as to rime 
with Zakkaya, was a pioneer in his field of work. 
In the preface to his book, “Zurat ha-Arez” he 
modestly states that, because none of the scientific 
works such as exist in Arabic was accessible to his 
brethren in France, he felt called upon to compose 
books which, though containing no research of his 
own, would help to popularize knowledge among 
Hebrew readers. His Hebrew terminology, there- 
fore, occasionally lacks the clearness and precision 
of later writers and translators. 

Notonly as mathematician and astronomer,but also 
as moral philosopher, the author of the profoundly 
religious work, ^ Hegyon ha-Nefesh ? (Meditation of 
the Soul) deserves special notice. In this field of 

philosophy he had also pioneer work 

As Moral to do; for, as is shown by Guttmann 

Philoso- (“Monatsschrift,” 1900, p. 195), in refu- 

pher. tation of Kaufmann's assumption that 

the *Hegyon ha-Nefesh” was origi- 

nally written in Arabic (* Z. D. M, G.? xxx. 864; " Die 
Spuren Al-Batlajüsis, " p. 28, and Bacher, " Die Bibel- 
exegese der Jüdischen Religionsphilosophen des Mit- 
telalters," p. 82), Abraham b. Hiyya had to wrestle 
with the difficulties of a language not yet adapted 
to philosophie terminology. Whether composed es- 
pecially for the Days of Repentance, as Rapoport 
(ibid.) and Rosin (* Ethik des Maimonides,” p. 15) 
think, or not, the object of the work was a practi- 
cal, rather than a theoretical, one. It was to be à 
homily in four chapters on repentance based on the 
Haftarot of the Day of Atonement and Sabbath Shu- 


bah. In it, with the fervor of a holy pre x 
exhorts the reader to lead a life of Drs eacher, he 


tion. At thesame time he does not hesitate to borrow 
ideas from non-Jewish philosophers; and he pays 
homage to the ancient sages of the heathen world 
who, without knowledge of the Torah, arrived at 
certain fundamental truths regarding the beginning 
of things, though in an imperfect way, because both 
the end and the divine source of wisdom remained 
hidden to them (“Hegyon,” pp. 1, 2). In his opin- 
ion the non-Jew may attain to as high a degree of 
godliness as the Jew (“ Hegyon," p. Sd). 

Abraham b. Hiyya’s philosophical system is like 
that of Gabirol and of the author of “Torot ha- 
Nefesh” (Reflections on the Soul), ed. Broydé, 
1896— Neoplatonie as Plotinus has stated it: Matter, 
being void of all reality, requires form to give it 
existence. Now the union of these two by the will of 
God, which brings them from a state of potentiality 
into one of actuality. is creation, time itself being 
simultaneously produced with the created things. 
Both matter and form consist of two different ele- 
ments. There is pure and there is impure matter. So 
also there is form too sublime to mingle with matter, 
such as that of the angelic or the upper world; and 
form which, being receptive and hollow, is sus- 
ceptible to mixture with matter. The upper world, 
while gazing upon the lower and radiating its higher 
light, causes the mixture of matter with receptive 
form, the tohu 4a-bohw; aud out of pure matter 
the celestial bodies, and out of impure matter the 
four elements, were evolved. But while the first 
formed into an inseparable combination and the mix- 
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ture of the latter is one which censtantly changes, 
a third form exists which mixes with matter for a 
certain time, to live again in a disembodied state after 
its separation; and this is the human 
Matter and soul. According to its wisdom— 
Form. which makes it seek the upper world, 
the pure lasting form—or its folly— 
which makes it follow the impure matter of the per- 
ishable world below—the soul of man partakes of the 
nature of either the one or the other: but, his destina- 
tion being tolive foreverlike theangels, man has been 
appointed by God to bethe rulerof all beingson earth ; 
and in the same measure in which he fulfils or deviates 
from his destination, does he rise or fall in dignity 
above or below his fellow creatures. Says Abraham 
b. Hiyya, in common with Aristotle (* Ethics,” vii. 
11), and others: “Greater is he who has suceceded 
in training himself to abandon every thought of 
worldly passion and longs only for the service and 
adoration of the Most High, than he who has still 
to wrestle with the appetites of the flesh, though he 
overcome them in the end.” For after all, says he 
with Plato (* Phedo,” p. 64), the soul in this world 
Of flesh is, as it were, imprisoned, while the ani- 
mal soul craves for worldly pleasures, and experi- 
ences pain in foregoing them. Still, only the sen- 
sual man requires corrections of the flesh to liberate 
the soul from its bondage; the truly pious need 
not, or rather should not, undergo fasting or other 
forms of asceticism except such as the law has 
prescribed (*Hegyon," p. 16a). But, precisely as 
man has been set apart among his fellow creatures 
as God's servant, so Israel is separate from the na- 
tions (* Hegyon," p. 7), the same three terms (bara, 
yazar, ‘asah) being used by the prophet for Israel's 
‘creation (Isa. xliii. 7) as for that of man in Genesis. 
Like Bahya (* Hobot ha-Lebabot," ix. 3) Abraham 
b. Hiyya distinguishes three classes of pious men: 
(1) such as lead a life altogether apart from worldly 
pursuits and devoted only to God (*these are but 
few in number and may in their sovereignty over 
the world be regarded as one individu- 
Three ality”; Alfarabi, “Model State"; see 
Classes of Guttmann, 7d. p. 212, note); (2) such 
Pious Men, as take part in the world’s affairs, 
but are, as regards their conduct, ruled 
only by the divine laws and statutes without con- 
cerning themselves with the rest of men (these form 
the “holy congregation” or the “faithful city” ); 
and (3) such as lead righteous lives, but take care also 
that the wrong done outside of their sphere is pun- 
ished and the good of all the people promoted (these 
form the “ kingdom of justice” or the “righteous na- 
tion”). In accordance with these three classes of 
servants of God, he finds the laws of the Torah to be 
divided into three groups: (1) The Decalogue, con- 
taining the fundamental laws with especial reference 
to the God-devoted man who, like Moses, lives solely 
in the service of God (the singular being used be- 
cause only Moses or the one who emulates him is ad- 
dressed), The first of the Ten Commandments, which 
he considers merely as an introductory word, ac- 
centuates the divine origin and the eternal goal of 
the Law; the other nine present the various laws in 
relation to God, to domestic life, and to society at 
large. ach of these three classes again refers cither 
to the heart or sentiment, to the speech or to the ac- 
tion of man. (2) The group of laws contained in 
the second, third, and fourth books of Moses, in- 
tended for the people of Israel during their wander: 
ing in the desert or during the Exile, to render them 
a holy congregation relying solely upon the Spe- 
cial protection of God without resorting to warfare. 
(3) The Deuteronomie legislation intended for the 


people living in an agricultural state and forming 
a "kingdom of justice." However, in the time of 
the Messianic redemption, when the evil spirit shall 
have vanished altogether, when the sensual man shall 
have become a spiritual one, and the passions that 
created hatred and strife shall have given way to 
love of man and to faithful obedience to the will-of 
God, no other laws than those given to the God- 
devoted one in the Decalogue—the law written upon 
the heart of man—will be necessary. Men, imbued 
solely with love for their fellows, free from sin, will 
rise to the standard of the God-devoted man, and, 
like him, share in the eternal bliss of God. Against 
Rapoport, Guttmann has shown (* Monatsschrift,” 
p. 201, note 2) that Nahmanides read and used the 
" Hegyon ha-Nefesh,” though occasionally differing 
from it; but while Saadia is elsewhere quoted by 
Abraham b. Hiyya, he never refers to him in “ Heg- 
yon” (Guttmann, in “ Monatsschrift,” pp. 199, 200). 
Characteristic of theage is the fact that while Abra- 
ham b. Hiyya contended against every superstition, 
against the ¢ekufah (“Sefer ha-‘Ibbur,” p. 8), against 
prayers for the dead (“ Hegyon,” p. 32a), and similar 
practises (7b. p. 40a), he was, nevertheless, like Ibn 
Ezra, a firm believer in astrology. In his “ Megillat 
ha-Megallch” he calculated from Scripture the exact 
time for the advent of the Messiah to be the year of 
the world 5118 (see “Ben Chananja," 1869, iv. 7, 8). 
He wrote also a work on redemption, from which 
Isaac Abravanel appropriated many ideas. It is in 
defense of Judaism against Christian arguments, and 
also discusses Mohammed, “the Insane”; announ- 
cing the downfall of Islam, according to astrological 
calculation, for the year 4946 A.M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Z. D. M. G. 1876, p. 633 ; idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. 1861, iv. 108-109 (where Rapoport’s reading of the 
name “ Hayyah,” instead of “ Hiyyah," is adopted): 1876, xvi. 


90 (where the name “‘Albargeloni” is declared to be a pure 
invention). See also Brüll's Jahrb. ii. 189. 
i. G.—K. 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC AUERBACH: 
Liturgical poet of the seventeenth century; born at 
Kosfeld and became rabbi at Münster. During a 
visit to Amsterdam in 1675, he was made acquainted 
with an attempt by a clergyman, named Christopher 
Bernard, to asperse the Jews, who triumphantly dis- 
proved the charges. Abraham ben Isaac composed 
a number of se'/Àet (penitential hymns) and piz- 
monim (triumphant odes), the former while the dan- 
ger was impending, the latter when it was past. 
These were printed by Joseph Athias at Amsterdam 
in 1677, in a brochure which has become very rare 
and which is distinguished by the number of rabbin- 
ical authorities wno expressed their approbation of 
Auerbach’s poetical efforts. Both the past and 
present rabbis of the German congregation of Am- 
sterdam, Isaac Aboab, the hakam of the Portuguese 
congregation, besides rabbis and rabbinical assessors 
of Posen, are included among the signatories of the 
haskamah (approbation). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 2941; Roest, 
Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica aus der L. Rosenthal’- 
schen Bibliothek. p. 25. J 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC BEDARESI. Sce 
DEDARESI, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC. | 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC OF GRANADA: 
Cabalist of the thirteenth century. He wrote: (1) 
A. work on the Cabala, under the title of *Sefer 
ha-Berit.” This is quoted by Moses Botarel in the 
introduction to his commentary on the *Sefer Yo- 
zirah,” which passage contains a reference to Mai- 
monides' “Moreh.” (2) Another work on the Cab- 
ala, under the title * Berit Menuhah," valued hi ghly 
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by Isaac Luria for its profound comments. Its 
language, as well as the manner in which Simon 
ben Yohai is introduced as speaker, shows strik- 
ing resemblance to the Zohar, and it may be that 
the author had a larger version of the Zohar before 
him than is now extant. (8) A work entitled 
* Megalle ha-Ta'alumot," quoted by the author in 
the work previously mentioned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, Auswahl K abbalistischer Mystik, i. 
9 (German part); Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 146; Ben- 
jacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 84, 86, 292. - - " 

' K.—J. L. 5. 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HAYYOT: Com- 
mentator; lived in the seventeenth century. He is 
the author of * Holek Tamim” (He Who Walks Per- 
fect), explaining the laws of the Pentateuch after 
the fourfold method of interpretation known as 
p'a; that is, perush (“literal explanation”), remez 
(*allegorical"), derush (* homiletical”), and sod 
(“mystical”) (Cracow, 1684). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 14. M. B 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC BEN JEHIEL 
OF PISA: Grandson of the famous philanthropist, 
JEHEL oF Pisa, whose charity did much to alleviate 
the sufferings of the Spanish exiles in 1492. Abra- 
ham was a worthy member of that distinguished 
family. He died, according to the report of Gedaliah 
ibn Yahyah, in 1654, in the prime of manhood. Mi- 
chael is mistaken in thinking him to be identical with 
that Abraham ben Isaac of Pisa from whose pen a re- 
sponsum exists in the collection of Menahem Azariah 
da Fano, who died in 1620. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 144. D 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN: A 
hymn-writer who flourished in Germany about 1096; 
probably the son of Isaac ben Eleazar ha-Kohen, 
who lived in Mentz in 1098. He is the author of 
several liturgical works, in one of which reference 
is made to the cruelties perpetrated upon the Jews 
by the crusaders. He composed several yogerot for 
Sabbath Hanukkah, in one of which the story of 
Judith and Holofernes is repeated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Litteraturgesch. p. 153. JI 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI: A 
Spanish. Talmudist and author; born at Barcelona in 


the early part of the fourteenth century; died at. 


Narbonne in October, 1398. He was a religious 
poet and leader of the Jewish community in Gerona 
(Catalonia), and is praised not only for his deep 
Talmudic knowledge, but more especially for the 
disinterested manner in which he performed his func- 
tions. Itis probable that he left Gerona at the time 
of the terrible persecution of 1391 and settled in 
Narbonne. A poem for the Passover service and 
four poetical lamentations from his pen are preserved 
in manuscript. In 1894, Profiat Duran wrote a 
memorial notice of Abraham (printed in “ Ma'aseh 
Efod,” edited by Friedliinder and Kohn, Vienna, 
1965, p. 191). A letter exists in manuscript, ad- 
dressed by Moses Vidal ha-Levi to Abraham Isaac 
ha-Levi, identified by Neubauer with the subject of 
this article. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 512; Gritz, Gesch. 
d. Juden, viii. 408: Ma‘aseh Efod, p. 6; Rev. Et. Juives. 
ix. 117; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 117. G 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC IBN MIGAS. Sce 
IBN MIGAS. ABRAITAM BEN ISAAC. 

ABRAHAM B. ISAAC OF NARBONNE 
(commonly called RABaD II. from the initial letters 
of his official designation “ab bet din " = chief judge). 
Distinguished Talmudist of Languedoc: born prob- 


30 


ably at Montpellier about 1110; died at Narbonne, 
1179. His teacher was Moses b. Joseph b. Merwan 
ha-Levi, and during the latter's lifetime RABaD II. 
was appointed president of the rabbinical board of 
Narbonne—composed of nine members—and was 
made principal of the rabbinical academy. In the 
latter capacity he taught two of the greatest Tal- 
mudists of Provence—namely, Abraham b. David 
TIL, who afterward became his son-in-law, and Ze- 
rahiah ha-Levi. 

Like most of the Provencal scholars, RABaD IT. 
was a diligent author, composing numerous com- 
mentaries upon the Talmud, all of which, however, 
have been lost with the exception of that upon the 
treatise Baba Batra, of which a manuscript has been 
preserved in Munich. Numerous quotations from 
these commentaries are to be found in the writings of 
Zerahiah Gerondi, Nahmanides, Nissim Gerondi, and 
others. Many of his explanations of Talmudical pas- 
sages are also repeated in his responsa which give his 
method of treatment. In Abraham's comments on 
the Talmud he seems to have taken Rashi as his model ; 
for they are marked by the same precision and 
clearness of exposition. An idea of this writer's Tal- 
mudical knowledge may be gathered from his book 
* Ha-Eshkol" (three parts of which were published 
by M. Auerbach,Halberstadt, 1867-68). This work, 
the fourth part of which exists in manuscript in the 

library of the Alliance Israélite of Paris, 
Ha-Eshkol. was modeled after the well-known 

work of Alfasi, and was the first impor- 
tant attempt at a legal code made by the French 
Jews. It cannot, however, be said to equal Alfasi’s 
work cither in originality or in depth, but it con- 
tained some noteworthy improvements upon its 
model, such as the arrangement of its contents ac- 
cording to subject-matter, which greatly facilitated 
its practical use. RABaD II. also drew upon the Je- 
rusalem Talmud and the gaonic literature much more 
fully than Alfasi, and treated at much greater length 
many subjects which were only briefly considered 
by the latter. His depth and acumen, however, are 
shown to much better advantage in his responsa, 
quoted in the collection “ Temim De‘im ” (part iv. of 
“Tummat Yesharim,” by Benjamin Motal, Venice, 
1622), and in the “ Sefer ha-Terumot " of Samuel Sardi. 
Other responsa sent to Joseph ben Hen (Graziano) of 
Barcelona and Meshullam ben Jacob of Lunel are 
found in a manuscript belonging to Baron de Günz- 
burg in St. Petersburg. Asan acknowledged rab- 
binical authority and president of the rabbinical 
board, he was frequently called upon to give his de- 
cision on difficult questions: and his answers show 
that he was not only a lucid exegete, but also a log- 
ical thinker. 

Though he lacked originality Abraham's influ- 
ence upon Talmudical study in Provence ought not 
to be underrated. Languedoc formed politically a 
connecting link between Spain and northern France; 
in like manner Jewish scholars played the róle of 
intermediaries between the Jews of these countries. 
Abraham b. Isaac represented this function; he was 
the intermediary between the dialectics employed by 
the tosafists of France and the systematic, science. 
of the Spanish rabbis. The French Italian codifiers— 
Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel, Zedekiah b. Abraham, and 
many others—took Abraham b. Isaac's " Ha-Eshkol " 
for their model; andit was not until the appearance 
of the “Tur,” written by Jacob b. Asher. a German 
Jew resident in Spain, that “Ha Eshkol" lost its 
importance and sank into comparative oblivion. The 
school founded by Abraham b. Isaac, as exemplified 
in RABaD III. and Zerahiah ha-Levi, was neverthe- 
less the creator of a system of Talmudic criticism; 


Abraham ben Isaac Shalom 
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and the method it employed was in fact no other 

than the tosatist dialectic modified and simplified by 

Spanish-Jewish logic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Gross, in Monatsschrift, 1868, xvii. 241-255, 
291-291; idem, Gallia. Judaica, pp. 414-415; Renan, Les Rab- 
bins Francais, pp. 510, 518, 520, 543; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
No. 183; Zunz, in Geiger’s Zeitschrift f. J. Theol. ii. 307-309. 

L. G. 


ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC SHALOM. Sce 
SHALOM, ABRAITAM BEN Isaac. 

ABRAHAM BEN ISRAEL COHEN RAP- 
OPORT (‘*Schrenzel’’). Sec Rapoport. 

ABRAHAM ISRAEL PEREYRA. 
PEREYRA, ABRAHAM ISRAEL. 

ABRAHAM, JACOB. See ABRAHAM (ABRAM), 
JACOB. 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB BERAB. See BE- 
RAB, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB. 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB DE BOTON. See 
Boron, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB DE. 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB MOSES HELIN. 
See HELIN, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB MOSES. 

ABRAHAM BEN JACOB ZEMAH: Pales- 
tinian rabbi and author: born about 1670. He was 
a rabbi at Jerusalem, and a member of the bet din, 
or rabbinical tribunal, presided over by Moses ben 
Jonathan Galante. He is the author of a theolog- 
ical work called “Berit Abraham” (The Covenant 
of Abraham). Hayyim Abulafia quotes him in his 
book “‘Ez Hayyim,” and elsewhere. 
. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 182. 


See 


J. L. S. 


ABRAHAM JAFE KALMANKES. See 
KALMANKES, ABRAHAM JAFE. 

ABRAHAM JAGHEL BEN HANANIAH 
DEI GALICCHI. See JacnEL, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM JEDIDIAH BEN MENAHEM 
SIMSON. See BASILAN, ABRAHAM JEDIDIAH. 

ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL COHEN POR. 
TO. See Porro, ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL. 

ABRAHAM JEKUTHIEL SALMAN LICH- 
TENSTEIN. See LICHTENSTEIN, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM JESOFOVICH: Secretary of the 
"treasury of Lithuania under King Sigismund I. of 
Poland; born in the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
died at Brest-Litovsk, 1519. When Alexander Jagel- 
lon expelled the Jews from Lithuania in 1495 (from 
which banishment they returned in 1503), the most 
prominent Jews of the principality were the three 
brothers Jesofovich of Brest: Abraham, Michael, and 
Isaac. Abraham was then assessor of Kovno, and 
as soon as the edict for the banishment of the Jews 
was issued, he went to Wilna to return the accounts 
of the district which had been entrusted to him. Hoe 
probably emigrated to Poland with the rest of his co- 
religionists, but returned and embraced Christianity. 
This so pleased Alexander that he elevated him to 
the rank of nobility, giving him the supplementary 
name “Jastrzhembetz.” In 1506, when Abraham 
farmed the revenue of the customs of Kovno, he held 
the titles of alderman of Smolensk and prefect of 
Minsk, and the king presented him with the estate 
of Voidung. When King Sigismund I. ascended the 
throne in 1506, he confirmed the titles and gifts 
granted Abraham by Alexander and farmed out to 
him many other taxes, together with the mint of 
Lithuania. Abraham stood high in the royal favor, 
and in 1509 Sigismund I. granted him the estates 
and manorial rights of Grinkov and two estates 
in the district of 'Troki. In 1510 Abraham was ap- 
pointed secretary of the treasury of Lithuania, which 
position he held until his death. His brothers Michael 
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and Isaac did not change their religion. Never- 
theless, they were always on good terms with their 
brother. Probably owing to Abraham’s influence, 
Michael was appointed “senior” of all the Lithua- 
nian Jews, with the power of jurisdiction over them. 
The will of Abraham, dated at Brest-Litovsk, Sep- 
tember 25, 1519, bears among other signatures the 
names of his brothers Michael and Isaac. Through 
the influence of Duke Albert of Prussia and “in 
memory of the services of the late Abraham Jesofo- 
vich,” etc., the king in 1525 raised the Jew Michael 
Jesofovich to the rank of nobility. He died about 
1530. Many of the descendants of Abraham Jesofo- 
vich held high positions in Lithuania. Thus, in the 
eighteenth century, a certain senator, Andrei Abram- 
ovich, was castellan of Brest-Litovsk (1757-68). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, Litovskie Yeurei, St. Petersburg, 
1883, p. 240 ff. 263 ff. and Abram Jesofovich, Kiev, 1888: Wolff, 
Zya Ministrem Króla Zygmunta, Cracow, 1885; Berchin, 
Yevrei Ministr Vos., 1885, v. 105 et seq. H BR 


ABRAHAM (JACOB JOSEPH) BEN JOEL 
ASHKENAZI KATZENELLENBOGEN. See 
KATZENELLENBOGEN, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH HA-LEVI, OF 
CRACOW: Polish commentator, born at Cracow 
about 1620; died, probably in Hamburg, about 1670, 
or at least some time after 1659. In consequence of 
the persecution of the Jews of Poland by the Cos- 
sacks in 1656 he fled from his native city and sou ght 
asylum in Hamburg. Here he produced a commen- 
tary upon Megillat Ta‘anit, which was printed at Am- 
sterdam, in 1659, and went through several editions. 
His work, however, was not favorably received by 
his contemporaries, for both Ephraim Cohen, author 
of “Sha‘ar Ephraim,” a collection of rabbinical de- 
cisions, and Abraham Gombiner, author of * Magen 
Abraham, refer to him somewhat disparagingly. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 124. LG 


ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH OF ORLEANS: 
French Talmudist; lived at Orleans, and perhaps at 
London, in the twelfth century. He belongs to the 
older tosafists, and his interpretations of the Tal- 
mud are quoted several times in the Tosafot. He 
is mentioned as the father of three daughters. He 
was the father-in-law of Judah ben Isaac, of Paris, 
surnamed Sir Leon (1166-1224), and therefore a 
contemporary of Rabbenu Tam of Rameru, the head 
of the tosafistic school in the middle of the twelfth 
century. It has been suggested by Jacobs that he 
is identical with the Abraham fil Rabbi Joce, men- 
tioned in the English records of the twelfth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 47; Jacobs, Jews of Angevin 


ind 


England, pp. 409, 417; Gross, Gallia J udaica, p. 51. 
L. G. 


ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH SOLOMON HA- 
HAZAN: Karaite rabbi at Koslov, now Eupatoria, 
Crimea, in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
His father, Joseph Solomon, whom he succeeded in the 
rabbinate, instructed him in the literature and science 
of the Karaites, He is the author of six Hebrew 
poems, which are found in the “Karaite Liturgy ” 
(Vienna ed., pp. 168 et seg.). In a poem, composed 
in honor of Simha Bobowich, who was head of the 
Koslov community—which poem is also incorpo- 
rated in the “Liturgy” (p. 187)—he calls himself, 
from the initials of his father's name, Ibn Yashar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. d. Kartiert. iii. 188; Gottlober, 
Bikkoret te-Toledot ha-Karaim, p. 151. LB 
è R. 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HOESHL: Rabbi at 
Kolbushowa, and later at Miedzyboz, Poland; livedin 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century. He wrote 
two commentaries on the Pentateuch: “ Torat Emet " 
(The Teaching of the Truth) and “Oheb Yisrael" 
(The Lover of Israel). In both works Abraham gives 
four different explanations of the Scripture: the lit- 
eral, the homiletic, the allegoric, and the mystic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 13. 
| I. B. 


ABRAHAM BEN JOSIAH OF JERUSA- 
LEM: A Karaite author, who flourished in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. He went from 
Palestine to the Crimea, where, in 1712, he finished 
* Emunah Omen,” a work on Karaite theology, ed- 
ited by Jacob ben Abraham Firkovitch, Eupatoria, 
1846. He treats of divinity and the immutability 
of the Law, on the main issues between Karaite and 
Rabbinite doctrines, and on the relations of science 
to religion. Without exhibiting any originality of 
thought, the work is remarkable as displaying the 
thorough familiarity of the author with the entire 
rabbinical literature; it shows also the high esteem 
in which he held such authorities as Maimonides and 
Ibn Ezra. In 1715, under the pseudonym Abraham 
Kalai (after the town in which he resided at the time), 


he wrote, under the title buw byw (^ Shaol Shaal ”), 

a work on the rules for the slaughtering of animals, 

a favorite Karaitic subject. Jost's doubts as to his 

identity with Abraham Yerushalmi were dispelled by 

Gottlober, * Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Karaim," p. 151. 
| K. 


ABRAHAM BEN JOSIAH HA-ROFE: A 
Karaitic scholar and physician, born in Troki, a town 
near Wilna, in Lithuania, about 1636; died there in 
1688. He was one of the leading scholars of his 
time, and, according to Karaitic tradition, a disciple 
of Joseph Solomon Delmedigo. In his later years 
he was appointed physician in ordinary to King John 
Sobieski (1674-96). He wrote a number of works 
on medicine and natural science, which, however, 
were never printed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Biblio- 
thek, pp. 72, 128; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, pp. 28 et seq. 


B. M. D. 


ABRAHAM JUDZEUS. See ABRAHAM IBN 
EZRA. 

ABRAHAM JUDZEUS MEDICUS. Sce ABRA- 
HAM REN SHEM-TOB. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: Flourished in the 
thirteenth century at Barcelona, Spain. According 
to De Rossi (* Dizzionario," p. 287) there is, among 
the manuscripts of the Vatican library, an unpub- 
lished philosophical work by him, in four parts, 
called * Arba'ah Turim” (The Four Rows), which 
treats of God's existence, of divine providence, of 
the reasons for the Mosaic laws, and of the purpose 
of the Jewish prayers. | 


ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: A physician who 
wrote in Hebrew a medical work, * Mareot ha-She- 
tanim" (Aspects of the Urine); date of birth and death 
unknown. According to a statement in the intro- 
duction, the author intended his work to be a guide 
for young practitioners and a reference book for lay- 
men. He promised, also, to make a compilation on 
this same subject, drawn from the writings of the 
best authorities. It is not unlikely that his book is 
only an extract from the work on urine written by 
ISAAC ISRAELI, who died about 950. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Ucboers. p. 159. 


L. G. 


ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH BERLIN: Ger- 
man rabbi; died at Amsterdam March 18, 17380; 
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son of the famous court Jew, Jost Liebman, and dis- 
ciple of Isaiah Horowitz, the second of that name 
at Posen. He was rabbi in Halberstadt in 1692 (Auer- 
bach, “ Geschichte der Israelitischen Gemeinde Hal- 
berstadt,” 1866, p. 331), and in 1715 or 1717 he was 
called to Amsterdam, where until his death he offi- 
ciated as rabbi and preacher. He left no work be- 
hind him, and, judging from his contributions to 
the works of others, he does not appear to have pos- 
sessed any originality, as shown by the responsa 
pnw jax by Eliakim Goetz, rabbi of Hildesheim, 
No. 56 (Dyhernfurth, 1783), and also by Abraham's 
scholastic notes on the Talmud, found in the collec- 


tion im Sip of Judah Loeb ben Hanina Selig of 
Glogau, Amsterdam, 1729; reprinted various times, 
and lastly at Lublin, 1897. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 107. D 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH DE BOTON. See 
BoTON, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH DE. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH EBERLEN. 
See EBERLEN, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH ELIMELECH 
(ALMALIK): A cabalistic writer who lived at Pe- 
saro (Italy) about the end of the fifteenth century and 
was probably a Spanish exile. He wrote a book 
entitled “Likkute Shikhah u-Peah” (Gleanings). a 
cabalistic commentary on haggadic portions of the 
Talmud. In its preface the author gives some detail 
of his life. It was published, together with Joseph 
ben Hayyim’s commentary on the Ten Sefirot, and 
Joseph Giquitilla’s treatise on cabalistic subjects, 
Ferrara, 1556. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 106; Benjacob, 


Ozar ha-Sefarim, No. 310, p. 267. 
J. L. S. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH HADIDA. Sce 
Hapipa, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH IBN HAYYIM. 
See HAYYIM, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH IBN. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LOEB. 
MASKILLEJSON, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LOEB SARA- 
VAL. See SARAVAL, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH LOEB. 

ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH SEGRE. Sce 
SEGRE, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH. 

ABRAHAM KABASSI. See KABassr, ABRA- 
IAM. 

ABRAHAM KIMHI. Sce KIMHI, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM KIRIMI. See KIRIMI, ÅBRA- 
HAM. 

ABRAHAM KLAUSNER. See KLAUSNER, 
ABRATIAM. 

ABRAHAM KOLISKER. 
ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM KONAT BEN SOLOMON. See 
Konat, ABRAHAM, BEN SOLOMON. 

ABRAHAM LANIADO BEN ISAAC. Sce 
LANIADO, ABRAHAM, BEN ISAAC. 

ABRAHAM LANIADO BEN SAMUEL. 
See LANIADO. ABRAHAM, BEN SAMUEL. 

ABRAHAM OF LERIDA: Physician, sur- 
geon, and astrologer. All that is known of him is 
that, on September 12, 1468. he couched a cataract 
in the right eye of King John II. of Aragon, and 
afterward was equally successful with the left eye. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 

p. 88, note 2. M EK 


ABRAHAM HA-LEVI. See ABRAHAM BEN 
Isaac ZEMAH HA-LEVI. 


Sce 


See KoLIsKER, 


Abraham ha-Levi 
Abraham ben Moses 


ABRAHAM HA-LEVI: Tosatist, not yet fully 
identified. In “Piske "Tosafot? an Abraham ha- 
Levi is quoted who is not known otherwise than 
under this name. However, it is probable that he 
was identical with one of the many German or 
French tosatists of the name of Abraham, as the 
addition “ha-Levi” may have been dropped for con- 
venience. He is possibly identical with Abraham ben 
Baruch, brother of Meir (ha-Levi) of Rothenburg, 
who flourished about 1225-93, and was the author 
of a work which still exists in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, pp. 47, 
48, 60, 1602. 
L. G. 


ABRAHAM HA-LEVI BEN ELIEZER 
HA-ZAKEN (the Elder): Spanish exile in Pales- 
tine, author and cabalist of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. He was brother-in-law of Abra- 
ham Zacuto, the author of the “ Yuhasin.” On be- 
ing exiled from Spain, 1492, he lived fora brief period 
in Egypt aud Constantinople. Subsequently he went 
to Jerusalem and Safed, where he studied the Cabala. 
At Jerusalem he was admitted to the school of Sam- 
uel Misod of Safed and Jacob ben Mani. In a letter 
sent by the bet din to a philanthropist, his name 
stands at the head, showing that he was the ab 
bet din. Later he wasappointed head of the school 
of David ben Susan. 

His courageous attitude is manifested in the respon- 
sum to Isaac Sholal—at that time nagid of Egypt 
—on the question whether it is allowable to pray 
to the angels. Therein he strongly opposes those 
cabalists who, as he says, “while leaving the path 
of righteousness to go into the paths of darkness, 
serve idols, but not the Lord God.” Of certain old 
customs, he says: “These are not usages, but... 
Pay no attention to what is found in treatises writ- 
ten by unknown men; for many falsifications are 
found in them.” On inquiries into dreams, which 
often occupy the attention of the cabalists, based 
upon I Sam. xxviii. 6, 15, he says: “Deep thought 
and exaggerated imagination suggest to you some- 
times a Bible passage, in which the anxious mind 
accidentally finds an answer.” 

He wrote a commentary on the little book called 
* Nebuot ha-Yeled” (The Prophecy of the Child), 
attributed to an imaginary person named Nahman 
Katofa and said to have been found in the ruins of the 
city of Tiberias, written on old parchment and hid- 
den in an earthen jar. The meaning of this manu- 
script was very obscure. The commentary was 
published in 1516. Abraham is also the author of 
* Mashre Kitrin? (The Untier of Knots), Constantino- 
ple, 1510, a commentary on the seventy weeks of 
Daniel's prophecy (Dan. ix. 24-27), a subject treated 
also in “Nebuot ha-Yeled." According to Abra- 
ham’s explanation, the year of redemption should 
have been 1530. He also wrote “ Tikkune Shabbat,” 
mystical reflections on the Sabbath ritual, which went 
through several editions in Venice, Amsterdam, 
Basel, Wandsbeck, Cracow, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Zolkiev, etc.; “Masoret ha-Hokmah,” on the Ten 
Sefirot, and * Megillat Amraphel" on the merits of 
an ascetic life. See ABRAHAM BEN ELIEZER HA- 
Levi BERUKIM, with whom he has sometimes been 
confounded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. ee Ls 
Jj. 0M. 


ABRAHAM HA-LEVI SHIMSHUNI OF 


PRAGUE. See SHIMSHUNI, ABRAHAM HA-LEVI, 


OF PRAGUE. 
ABRAHAM LICHTSTEIN. See LICHTSTEIN, 
ABRAILAM. 
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ABRAHAM OF LUNEL: A celebrated French 
philologist of the sixteenth century, who is said to 
have mastered twenty languages. He embraced 
Christianity, and about 1537 was made professor of 
Hebrew at Avignon. As he grew older, however, 
love for his old faith revived in him, and being un- 
able to conceal his true sentiments, he was accused 
of being a Jew in secret, and in 1598 was deprived 
of his office. To avoid a worse fate he fled to Venice, 
where he openly returned to Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gallia Christiana, i. 884; Gross, Gallia Ju- 

daica, p. 296. 

L. G. 


ABRAHAM (ABULMENI) MAIMUNI I. 
See Marron, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES. 


ABRAHAM MAIMUNI II. See MAIMUNI 
IL, ABRAHAM. 
ABRAHAM MALAK, or HA-MALAE: 


Russian rabbi; only son of Dob Baer of Mezhirich, 
who was the first leader of the South Russian Hasi- 
dim; follower of Ba‘al Shem-Tob, and son-in-law of 
Meshullam Phoebus of Kremenetz; died, while com- 
paratively young, at Fastov, a village in the govern- 
ment of Kiev, about 1780. He was educated in the 
principles of the Hasidim and the Cabala, but on ac- 
count of his retiring habits and his unpractical nature 
did not succeed his father as head of the sect. He 
withdrew after Rabbi Baer’s death to the village of 
Hannipol, where he led the life of a hermit, admit- 
ting into his presence only a few zaddikim (“ pious 
men”), among whom were Zalman of Lyady, his 
friend and schoolmate, and Nahum of Chernobyl. 
Nahum procured for Abraham the position of 
preacher at Fastov, where, until his death, he con- 
tinued his secluded, introspective mode of life. It 
was on account of his pious seclusion from the world 
and of his strict observance of Hasidic ordinances 
that the epithet Malak (“ Angel”) was given to him. 
His son was Shalom of Pogrebish. 

Abraham’s commentary on the Pentateuch, which, 
combined with that of his friend Abraham ha-Kohen 
Kalishker, was published under the title *IIesed 
le-Abraham,” long after his death, by his grandson, 
Israel of Rozenoi (Czernowitz, 1851; Warsaw, 1888), 
is partly cabalistic in character, and partly histor- 
ical, and contains many passages reproving the de- 
generate Hasidim of his generation. Two passages 
are characteristic as to the personality and standpoint 
of the author. In the preface he complains that 
whereas wisdom (Cabala) represents the purest re- 
ligious metaphysics, it had become obscured by a 
grossly materialistic conception, as was also the case 
with the sublime teachings of true Hasidism, “This 
is the protest of a noble soul against the commencing 
degradation of Hasidism,” says Dubnov, “against 
the irreverent and intemperate degradation of the 
worship of God and the crude idolatry which man- 
ifests itself in the cult of the zaddikim.” In another 
place Abraham describes the ideal zaddik, and it is an 
echo from his own soul when he mourns that * this 
generation can not comprehend the great mission of 
such a one. Like Saul of old, he is taller than his 
contemporaries, and so absorbed in the meditation of 
divine wisdom that he can not descend to the lower 
steps upon which ordinary people stand." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnov, in Vos., Dec., 1890, pp. 142 et seq.: 

Gottlober, in Ha-Boker-Or, Jan., 1881; Seder ha-Dorot, p. 29; 

Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, No. 96; Seder ha- 


Dorot he-Hadash : Rodxinson, Toledot *Ammude Habad; 
Vana; Ha-Eshkol (Hebrew Ency.), Warsaw, 1888. 


ABRAHAM MALAKI: A poet who flourished 
at Carpentras, near Avignon, about the end of the 
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Abraham ben Moses 


thirteenth century. In his poem, “The Flaming 
Sword,” Abraham Bedarshi recognizes his poetic tal- 
ent. Zunz (“Literaturgesch.” p. 500) mentions a 
liturgical poet of the name of Abraham of Carpentras. 
He identifies him with Abraham ben Isaac, surnamed 
Don Abraham of Montpellier, one of the partizans of 
the anti-Maimonist Abba Mari of Lunel, and thinks 
he is the author of the introduction to Ibn Gabirol’s 
«* Azharot,” which were recited on the first and sec- 
ond nights of Shabu‘ot (Pentecost) in the commu- 
nities of the ancient county of Venaissin, and are still 
in the Sephardic liturgy. Gross, however, with more 
reason, attributes this poem to Abraham Malaki, who 
is called by some Abraham the Old, and by others 
simply Abraham (“Gallia Judaica,” p. 607). The 
unfortunate poet Isaac ben Abraham Gorni, who was 
at Carpentras at the same time, speaks of Abraham 
Malaki in the highest terms. “Abraham,” he said, 
“will intervene in favor of the sinners of Sodom [Car- 
pentras], where there are not ten righteous.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Extract from Gorni's Divan, in Monatsschrift, 

1882, p. 512; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 500; Gross, Gallia Ju- 

daiea, p. 607. 

S. K. 

BACHRACH, 


ABRAHAM MANELES. See 


ÅBRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM (ALLUF) MASSARAN. See 
MASSARAN, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM BEN MATTATHIAS: Compiler 
of the *13 Rp (^ Kuh-Buch ”), a collection of ani- 
mal fables in Judæo-German prose and verse, pub- 
lished at Verona in 1555. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4269; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. i. 9. G 


ABRAHAM MEDINA. See MEDINA, ABRA- 


HAM. 

ABRAHAM MEIR (called MEIRI). See 
MEIRI, ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM BEN MEIR ABI ZIMRA. See 
Ant ZIMRA (IBN ZIMRA), ABRAHAM BEN MEIR. 

ABRAHAM BEN MEIR IBN EZRA. See 
IBN Ezra, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR. 

ABRAHAM BEN MEIR IBN KAMNIAL. 
See KAMNIAL, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR IBN. 

ABRAHAM BEN MEIR HA-KOHEN: 
Rabbi and hymn-writer of the end of the eleventh 
century; lived probably at Speyer. He was a col- 
league of Rashi, with whom he carried on a learned 
correspondence. In 1096 he composed an elegy 
(kinah) on the persecutions of the Jews, of which 
he was an eye-witness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 160; Landshuth, 

"Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 5; Zunz, S. P. p. 464. 

L. G. 

ABRAHAM BEN MEIR HA-LEVI EP- 
STEIN. See EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR HA- 
LEVI. 

ABRAHAM BEN MENAHEM MANAS- 
SEH BACHARACH. See BACHARACH, ABRA- 
HAM BEN MENAHEM MANASSEH. . 

ABRAHAM MESHULLAM BEN ABIG- 
DOR. See ABIGDOR, ABRAHAM BONET BEN Mr- 
SHULLAM, 

ABRAHAM BEN MESHULLAM OF MO- 
DENA: Hebrew scholar; one of the correctors of 
the first edition of the Zohar, published at Mantua 
in 1558-60, in praise of which he wrote verses which 
were printed in the preface. He has been frequently 
mistaken for ABRAHAM ABIGDOR BEN MESHULLAM, 
author of several philosophical treatises. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 187. 


L. G. 


ABRAHAM DE MEYRARGUES: A phy- 
sician who lived in Marseilles, France, during the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century. He is men- 
tioned in commercial and official documents of that 
town for the years 1405-13. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barthélemy, Les Médecins à Marseille, in 

Rev. Et. Juives, vii. 294; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 343. 

W. M. 


ABRAHAM MINZ. See Minz, ABRAHAM. 


ABRAHAM THE MONK: A Palestinian friar 
who lived in a monastery on Mount Sinai. He 
was born about the close of the sixth century, and 
became a convert to Judaism about 615. As a 
Christian, he spent his life in penance and prayer. 
Doubts as to the Christian dogma grew in his mind, 
and, after a prolonged struggle, he deserted his cell 
in the monastery on Sinai and wandered through 
the desert into Palestine, finally reaching Tiberias. 
Here he submitted to circumcision and became a 
Jew, receiving the name Abraham, by which he 
was subsequently known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliotheca Patrum, ed. Leyden, xii. 265; 
Gritz, Gesch. d. J'uden, v. 26, 388. LG 


ABRAHAM MONSON. See Monson, ABRA- 
HAM. 

ABRAHAM OF MONTPELLIER: Commen- 
tator on the greater part of the Talmud. His com- 
mentaries on Hullin and Ketubot are quoted by 
Jacob ben Moses of Bagnols, who wrote between 
1357-61, and by Menahem di Lonzano, who lived in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. He has 
been mistaken for the father of the celebrated anti- 
Maimonist Solomon ben Abraham of Montpellier, 
who flourished in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Isaac de Lattes, in his *Sha'are Zion ” (ed. 
Buber, p. 42), names Rabbi Abraham among the 
scholars of the generation succeeding Solomon, of 
whose father he speaks simply as * Abraham,” with- 
out the title of rabbi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Lattes, Sha'are Zion, ed. Buber, p. 42; 
Neubauer, in Rev. Et. Juives, 1884, xvii. 53; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 326. 

L. G. 


ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI FARISSOL. 
See FARISSOL, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI. 
ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI GALANTE. 
See GALANTE, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI. 
ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI HA-LEVI:. 
An Egyptian rabbi of the end of the seventeenth 
century. In 1691 he edited at Venice his father’s 
responsa, “Darke No‘am,” adding a treatise of his 
own on circumcision, which, however, met with a 
great deal of opposition from contemporary rabbis. 
Abraham’s own collection of responsa, “Ginnat 
Weradim " (Garden of Roses), arranged in the same 
order as the four “Turim,” and his treatise on 
divorce, “Yair Netib” (Illuminator of the Path), 
were published at Constantinople in 1716-18, by his 
son-in-law Hayyim ben Moses Tavila, physician in 
ordinary to the sultan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 99, 212. WB 


ABRAHAM MORPURGO. See MonPunco, 
ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM BEN MOSES (SCHEDEL): 
Printer and corrector for the press; flourished in 
Prague about 1600. Abraham met with some success 
inauthorship. He translated the Book of Ezekiel into 
Judseo-German rime, and printed it in his own estab- 
lishment in 1602. He shows himself to have been 


Abraham ben Moses Alashkar 
Abraham Saba 
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one of the best cultivators of that particular field 
of literature from which sprang the Jud:eo-German 
folk-songs. 

His father, Moses ben Abraham, lived at Prague 
(1585-1605), being preacher and judge there, as well 
as author of a commentary on the Passover Hag- 
gadah, entitled “Helkat Mehokek” (Portion of the 
Lawgiver. He was employed as proof-reader in 
the printing establishment of Mordecai Cohen. His 
brothers, Judah (known also as Loeb or Loew) and 
Azriel, also occupied themselves with the “holy art 
of printing,” as they styled it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 239; 
idem, Cat. Bodl. No. 7722; Zunz, Z. G. p. 282. HB 


ABRAHAM BEN MOSES ALASHKAR. 
See ALASHKAR, ABRAHAM BEN MosEs. 

ABRAHAM B. MOSES COHEN: A learned 
rabbi, probably of Spanish origin; lived in Italy 
during the first half of the sixteenth century; died 
about 1550. "The data given by writers who men- 
tion him are conflicting. The earlier bibliographers, 
Bartolocci (* Bibliotheca Rabbinica,” Nos. 44, 80, 107) 
and Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr." i., No. 100), confound him 
with Abraham of Pisa. 

Abraham b. Moses Cohen was the editor of Judah 
he-Hasid's *Sefer Hasidim," to which he added a 
table of contents of one hundred columns, a lengthy 
introduction, and an epilogue. He also wrote a super- 
commentary on Rashi, and another on the * Sheiltot, " 
and made a collection of his sermons and responsa ; 
but none of these works has been published. 

He is perhaps identical with the Abraham Cohen 
of Bologna mentioned in the responsa of Benjamin 
b. Mattathiah, published in 1539 (€8 12 and 249), as 
well as with the Abraham b. Moses praised by Sol- 
omon Athias (1549) and with the Abraham Cohen 
mentioned in the “Yuhasin” among the learned 
rabbis of Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1322, 2825, 
2826; idem, Hebr. Bibl. i. 43; Abraham Zacuto, Yuhasin, 
p. 165; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 34. 

W. M. 


ABRAHAM BEN MOSES DE FANO. Sce 
Fano, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES DE. 

ABRAHAM BEN MOSES KOLOMITI. See 
KoLomitTr, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES. 

ABRAHAM BEN MOSES OF REGENS- 
BURG (called ** The Great Rabbi Abraham"): 
German tosafist, who flourished about 1200 at Rat- 
isbon, Germany. His interpretations of the Talmud 
and halakie decisions are found in the Tosafot and 
in other writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 48; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 


No. 179. 
L. G. 


ABRAHAM MOTAL OF SALONICA. Sce 
MOTAL, ÁBRAHAM, OF SALONICA. 

ABRAHAM BEN MUSA (Moses): Moroccan 
rabbi and cabalist of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, who studied the Cabala with Abraham 
Azulai. He wrote commentaries upon several trea- 
tises of the Talmud. His commentary on Nazir has 
been printed in the collection “ Berit Ya‘akob” (Ja- 
cob’s Covenant), published by Jacob Feitusi, Leg- 
horn, 1800. His commentaries on Yoma and Sotah 
exist in manuscript in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 167; Neubauer, 
Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 461. W. B 


ABRAHAM NAFTALI HIRSCH HA-LEVI 
SPITZ BEN MOSES. See SPITZ, ABRAHAM © 
NAFTALI HIRSCH HA-LEVI, BEN MOSES. 

ABRAHAM NAHMIAS: Translator of Thomas 
Aquinas’ “Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphys- 
ics.” See NAHMIAS, ABRAHAM, 1. 

ABRAHAM NAHMIAS OF VENICE. Sce 
NAHMIAS, ABRAHAM, 2. l 

ABRAHAM NAHMIAS, in Joseph Caro’s 
“Berit Joseph.” See NAHMIAS, ABRAHAM, 8. 

ABRAHAM NAHMIAS, in responsa of David 
Nahmias. See NAHMIAS, ABRAHAM, 4. 

ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN: French author; 
born in the second half of the twelfth century, prob- 
ably at Lunel, Languedoc. He received his educa- 
tion in that town, after which he is sometimes called 
(“RABN ”= Rabbi Abraham ben Nathan —R. 
Eliezer ben Nathan has also the same designation— 
“ha-Yarhi”= of Lunel, since the Hebrew yareah is 
the equivalent of the French une), perhaps under 
the guidance of RABaD III. (see ABRAHAM BEN 
DAvip oF PosqUIERES) His regular rabbinical 
studies, however, were pursued at Dampierre, in 
northern France, at the academy of R. Isaac ben 
Samuel, called R. Isaac ha-Zaken. Abraham subse- 
quently left his birthplace, and, after much traveling, 
finally settled in Toledo in 1204, where his learning 
quickly gained for him the favor of the rich and 
learned Joseph ibn Shushan and that of his sons, 
Solomon and Isaac. To these patrons he dedicated 
his work * Ha-Manhig ” (The Guide), or as the author 
called it, * Manhig ‘Olam,” which he began in 1204 
and completed some years later. Inits present form 
the book consists of two distinct portions, the first 
of which comprises a collection of responsa, com- 
piled from his numerous written and oral decisions, 
some of the former of which still bear the usual 
epistolary conclusion: “Shalom! A. B. N.” (Greet- 
ing! Abraham ben Nathan). The second part con- 
tains extracts from the halakie works of Alfasi, 
Isaac ibn Giat, and Isaac ben Abba Mari, a relative 
of Abraham's. | 

The * Manhig" did not exert any important influ- 
ence on halakie literature and is only occasionally 
mentioned by rabbis of the Middle Ages. How- 
ever, it must be considered as of some importance 
in the history of Jewish literature, for it contains 
numerous literal quotations from the two Talmuds 
and most of the halakic and haggadic Midrashim, 
as well as from certain collections of the Haggadot 
which have been wholly lost; so that the * Manhig ” 
contributes considerably to the textual criticism of all 
of those works. It gives interesting and instructive 
details concerning special synagogical usages, per- 
sonally observed by the author in northern France, 
southwestern Germany. Burgundy, Champagne, 
Provence, England, and Spain, and for which there 
is no other source of information. Thus, he tells us 
that it wasthe custom in France for children to bring 
their Christian nurses to the courtyard of the syna- 
gogue on Purim, where their parents and relatives 
loaded them with gifts (p. 43a, ed. Berlin). He relates 
also that this custom was strongly objected to by 
many, because the Jewish poor were losers thereby, 
and Rashi is said especially to have denounced it. 

Abraham is said also to have written a work en- 
titled “Mahazik ha-Bedek,” upon the ritual for 
slaughtering animals for food, mention of which, 
however, is made by but one writer in 1467. Renan 
was mistaken in saying that this work is mentioned in 
" Ha-Manhig" (p.150; Renan,“ Les Rabbins Francais," 
p. 747), for the words szfrz mahaztk ha-bedek refer, 
as may be seen from page 2b, line 6, to the “Ha- 
Manhig,” which was designed to counteract any 
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schism (p3) in matters of ritual. Zacuto, in * Yu- 

hasin ” (ed. Filipowski, p. 221), who is followed by 

Conforte, in his “Kore ha-Dorot” (ed. Berlin, 195), 

ascribes, without giving his authority, a certain 

book entitled ^Mahazik ha-Bedek” to Abraham 
ben Nathan. But Reifmann’s assertion that RABN 
was the author of a work entitled “Bet Zebul” 

(Habitation) is wholly unwarranted; for these two 

words, occurring in the introduction to * Ha-Man- 

hig” (p. 1, 1. 6), refer to the “ Ha-Manhig " itself, 

as is evident from the passage on page 2, line 6. 

RABN wrote also a commentary on the treatise 

“allah,” which is extant in fragmentary form only; 

specimens of it were given in the Hebrew weekly 

“ Ha-Maggid ” (1865, pp. 149, 150, 157, 158). 

During his long stay in Spain, Abraham learned 

Arabic sufficiently to translate into Hebrew a re- 

sponsum by Saadia, which is to be found in the 

*Ha-Manhig" (ed. Berlin, p. 95). Quite recently 

also his responsa were published in Wertheimer's 

* Ginze Yerushalayim,” 1896. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 19b, 20; Renan, 
Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 521, 747 ; D. Cassel, in the Zunz- 
Jubelschrift, pp. 195137; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 288 ; Reif- 
mann, in Magazin f. d. Wissensch. d. Jud. v. 60-67. 


L. G. 


ABRAHAM OF NIORT: Talmudic commen- 
tator; lived at Niort (now in the department of Deux 
Sévres), France, in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. Isaac de Lattes, in his chronicle “Sha‘are 
Zion," refers to him as a notable scholar and com- 
mentator on the Talmud. The name of his native 
town is variously spelled in Hebrew literature; it 
appears, among other forms, as tDONO"J3, which 
Gross identifies with Niort, the Latin Niortium. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 392, 618. 


ABRAHAM BEN NISSIM HAYYUN. Sce 
Hayyun, ABRAHAM BEN NISSIM. 

ABRAHAM, PHILIP: English and Hebrew 
author; born 1808; died in London, Dec. 17, 1890. He 
published: (1) “The Autobiography of a Jewish 
Gentleman” (1860); (2) “Autumn Gatherings,” a 
collection of prose and poetry (London, 1866); (8) 
“Ha-Nistarot weha-Niglot" (The Secret and Re- 
vealed Things); (4) “Curiosities of Judaism: Facts, 
Opinions, Anecdotes, and Remarks Relative to the 
Hebrew Nation” (London, 1879). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 19, 1890, p. 9; Allibone, Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, supplement, vol. i., Philadel- 
phia, 1891. 

B. B. 


ABRAHAM, PHINEHAS: West Indian mer- 
chant; born in the island of Jamaica about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century; and died Feb. 
19, 1887. He was one of the last survivors of the 
body of West Indian merchants who contributed in 
a high degree to the prosperity of the West Indian 
colonial possessions. In former years Abraham was 
one of the largest landed proprietors in the island of 
Jamaica. He held various offices outside of the Jew- 
ish community. He was senior justice of the peace 
for the parish of Trelawny in Jamaica, an agent of 
Lloyds’ and the last surviving captain in the Tre- 
lawny militia, He was also one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Feb. 25, 1887. 

G. L. 


ABRAHAM PROCHOWNIK (“The Powder- 
maker”): A legendary personage said to have been 
nominated prince of Poland, in 842, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: After the death of Prince 
Popiel, the Poles held a council at Krushwitz, to 
elect a successor, They disagreed for a long time, 
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Abraham ben Moses Alashkar 
Abraham Saba 


and finally decided that the person who first entered 
the city on the following morning should be their 
ruler. This was none other than the Jew Abraham 
the Powder-maker (prochownik), who was escorted 
to the council-hall and proclaimed prince of Poland. 
Abraham declined the honor and insisted upon their 
electing the wise Pole Piast, who became the founder 
of the Piast dynasty (compare the similar legend 
concerning SAUL WAHL). Achoiceof king by lot or 
chance encounter is found in many folk-tales. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kraushar, Historya Zydów w Polsce, i. 
42; Sternberg, Gesch. der Juden in Polen, p. 4. H R 


ABRAHAM PROVENÇAL. See ABRAHAM 
BEN DAVID PROVENZAL. 

ABRAHAM OF PRZEMYSL (pronounced 
pshê'mishl): Polish rabbi who flourished about the 
close of the seventeenth century; son of Judah Loeb, 
rabbi of Ulanov, in Galicia. At an early age he went 
to Fürth, in Germany, with the intention of pub- 
lishing his father’s work, “‘Ez Kol Peri” (Trees of 
Every Fruit), but encouraged by the court agent, 
Model, son of Amshel of Ansbach, he published in- 
stead his own work, “Petah ha-Ohel” (Entrance of 
the Tent). It consists of two parts, the first, an al- 
phabetical collection of popular haggadic subjects, 
mostly selections from homiletic and cabalistic 
works, which were eagerly read in those times; the 
second, an alphabetical arrangement of difficult and 
much disputed legal points in the Talmud and the 
casuistic works. Abraham of Przemysl was related 
to Joel Heilprin, rabbi of Lemberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 113. 


EL, 


ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL HALFON. 
See HALFON, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL. 

ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL DI LON- 
ZANO. See LONZANO, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL 


DI. 

ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL MELDOLA. 
See MELDOLA, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL. 

ABRAHAM REUBEN. See Hosmkg, RET- 
BEN. 

ABRAHAM SABA: A preacher in Castile, 
where he was born in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. He became a pupil of Isaac de Leon. At 
the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
he took refuge in Portugal, where he met with fur- 
ther misfortune; for scarcely had he settled in Oporto 
when King Emanuel ordered all Jews to be ex- 
pelled from Portugal, all Jewish children to become 
Christians, and all Hebrew books to be burned 
(Dec. 24, 1496). Saba’s two sons were forcibly taken 
from him, and he fled from Oporto, abandoning 
his entire library and succeeding only at the risk 
of his life in saving his own works in manuscript. 
He fled to Lisbon, but before reaching there was 
told of a new order of the king decreeing the death 
of any Jew with whom a Hebrew book or tefillin 
(phylacteries) were found. He hid his manuscripts 
and tefillin under an olive-tree and entered the city. 
Upon leaving Lisbon he attempted to recover his 
hidden treasure, but being discovered by the king’s 
guards, he was thrown into prison, and after a six 
months’ confinement was sent across the frontier. 
He went to Fez, Morocco, where he resided for ten 
years. Soon after his arrival he fell ill; his great 
privations and terrible sufferings having under- 
mined his health. On his recovery he recommitted 
to paper from memory the following works, the 
original manuscripts of which had been lost in 
Portugal: (1) “Eshkol ha-Kofer” (A Cluster of Cam- 
phire), a commentary on Ruth and Esther; (2) * Zeror 


Abraham ibn Sahl 
Abraham ibn Shoshan 
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ha-Hayyim ” (Bundle of Life), commentaries on the 
Song of Songs and the treatise Berakot; (8) “ Zeror 
ha-Mor” (Bundle of Myrrh), a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, containing interpretations according to 
both the ordinary sense and the mystical method of 
the Zohar; (4) “ Zeror ha-Kesef” (Bundle of Silver), 
legal decisions (compare * Monatsschrift," 1858, pp. 
246, 247, and the Leyden Catalogue, pp. 94, 96). A 
manuseript of his commentary on the Book of Job 
was in Jellinek’s library. Saba wrote also a commen- 
tary on Pirke Abot, mentioned in his commentary on 
Genesis, pp. 3 and 5. 

According to Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim ?), who 
read the anecdote in a work entitled * Dibre Yosef,” 
Abraham in journeying from Fez to Verona became 
sick on the ship in mid-ocean during a great storm. 
The captain, unable to control the ship, bad given 
up all hope, and implored Rabbi Abraham to pray 
for divine assistance. Abraham stipulated that in 


case of his death his body should be delivered to the 
Jewish community of Verona, and then prayed for 


the safety of the vessel His prayer was heard, the 
storm abated, and ihe ship went safely on. Two 
days later Abraham died, and the captain, keeping 
his promise, brought the body to Verona, where it 
was buried with great honors. Abraham is not to be 
confounded with R. Abraham Saba of Adrianople, 
who is mentioned in the responsa of R. Elijah Miz- 

rahi, No. 52. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4801; Grütz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., viii. 219, 3/9 ; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 
yim, No. 199. 

J. L. S. 


ABRAHAM IBN SAHL: See ABU ISHAK, 
IBRAHIM IBN SAIL. 

ABRAHAM SAMUEL: Talmudist, preacher, 
and liturgical poet; flourished about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He was a pupil of Abraham 
Motal, rabbi of Salonica, and later became teacher and 
preacher at Istib (Rumelia). He died childless about 
the year 1650. In order to prevent his name from 
falling into oblivion, Nissim ben Moses Cohen of 
Venice published, in 1719, a part of his manuscripts 
under the title, “Shirat Dodi” (The Song of My 
Friend), a versification of the halakot contained in 
Mishnah Shabbat. As poetry it has no value what- 
soever, as might have been expected, considering 
the dry legal matter he had to handle. 

The authorship of the mms, printed in the 
“Nagid u-Mezaw weh," p. 22 (Amsterdam, 1712), can 
not be ascribed to him. Inasmuch as the memorial 
formula oy is omitted after his name, the author of 
the tohahot must have lived after 1712, whereas Abra- 
ham Samuel died about 1650. The writer of these 
tokahot is called Abraham ben Samuel, and not 
Abraham Samuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. 1846, p. 525; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4808; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 
yim, No. 254. Both Steinschneider and Michael overlooked 
Conforte’s note and therefore fell into errors. LG 


ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL: Physician in Bar- 
celona about 1030; contemporary of Abraham ben 
Hiyyah. He was highly esteemed at the court of 


Count Berenger for his knowledge of medical science. 
M. K. 


ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL BEN ALDE- 
MAGH: Hebrew poet of the thirteenth century, 
some of whose verses are found in Hebrew trans- 
lations of Maimonides’ Arabic commentary on the 
Mishnah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Catalogue des Manuscrits Hébreux et Samar- 
itains de la, Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, p. 44. 


ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL COHEN OF 
LASK, known as “The Hasid [Pious] of Am- 
sterdam”: A Jewish ascetic who flourished at the 
end of the eighteenth century. He went to live at 
Jerusalem in 1785, but afterward traveled through 
Europe as an agent for the collection of donations for 
the Polish Jews in Palestine, making Amsterdam 
his center; he died as hakam at Safed, Palestine, 
during a riot against the Jews, who had protested 
against excessive taxation. He wasan ascetic of a re- 
markable type; he fasted six days of the week, from 
Sabbath night to Sabbath eve, but feasted quite lux- 
uriously on the Sabbath. Often he devoted entire 
days and nights to the study of the Torah, standing 
upright during that time. He took his daily ablu- 
tions in the river before offering his prayers in the 
morning, often breaking through the ice in winter 
for this purpose. Yet in spite of all this austerity 
he was a man of uncommon vigor. 3 

Once in Palestine, together with a number of Jew- 
ish scholars, Abraham was dragged to prison by some 
Turkish officials, and subjected to the bastinado, for 
no other reason than that it was the usual method 
pursued by the Turkish government for extorting 
money from the Jews. Abraham and another rabbi 
alone survived. At every stroke received Abraham 


uttered the rabbinic phrase, 73995 3t na (“ This, too, is 
for the best”). He was held in reverence by the best 
men of the time as “the holy man of God." He pub- 
lished several cabalistic homilies, one under the title of 
“ Weshab ha-Kohen" (The Priest Shall Return), Leg- 
horn, 1788; another, * Wehishab lo ha-Kohen " (The 
Priest Shall Reckon), Fürth, 1784; a third,“ Bet Ya- 
‘akob” (Jacob's House), Leghorn, 1792; and a fourth, 
"'Ayin Panim ba-Torah " (Seventy Meanings of the 
Law), Warsaw, 1797. The last work gives seventy 
reasons for the order of the sections in the Penta- 
teuch, as well as seventy reasons why the Law bo- 
gins, “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth" (Gen. i. 1). Allare filled with fantastic 
numerical and alphabetical combinations, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Münz, Rabbi Eleazar Shemen Rokeah, 


pp. 29-31; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s. V. Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 223. IN 


ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL HASDATI. See 
HASDAI, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL. 

ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL MEYUHAS. 
See MEYUHAS, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL. 

ABRAHAM SON OF SAMUEL THE PIOUS: 
Aneminent Talmudic scholar and elegist, the brother 
of Judah the Pious (of the Kalonymus family); was 
born at Speyer about the second half of the twelfth 
century. Heattained a very old age, for Rabbi Elic- 
zer ben Nathan (RABN) of Mayence, whose death 
occurred before 1170, considered him a rabbinical 
authority of the first order, and Isaac of Vienna, the 
author of “Or Zaru‘a,” who flourished about 1250, 
knew him personally. Abraham was the author of 
several elegies on the sufferings of the Jews during 
the first (1096) and the second (1147) Crusades, as also 
of a few selthot or penitential poems. He was also 
active as an apologist for Judaism, as is shown in the 
* Nizzahon." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. p. 283; Michael, Or ha-~-Hayyim, 

No. 248; Monatsschrift, 1895, XXXIX. 448; 1897, xli. 146. 

L. G. 


ABRAHAM, SAMUEL, OF SOFIA: A 
Turkish Talmudist who flourished in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. In collaboration with 
Michael ben Moses ha-Kohen he wrote “Moreh 
Zedek? (Teacher of Righteousness), which was 
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printed in Salonica in 1655. This is in the nature of 
a concordance to the works of the Aharonim, or later 
casuists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 6893, 6912; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 254. 
L. G. 


ABRAHAM SANCI. See Sancr (SANCHI), 


ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM BEN SAUL BRODA. 
BRODA, ABRAHAM BEN SAUL. 

ABRAHAM SCHRENZEL. 
ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM HA-SEPHARDI: Hebrew poct 
and ritualist. He was rabbiat Arta in 1521. Though 
not a Karaite, he has been credited with the author- 
ship of the seven poems of four lines each which pre- 
cede the different sections of the Nineteenth Psalm, 
printed in the Karaite prayer-book for use during 
the seven days of Passover. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Ritus, p. 161; idem, S. P. p. 513. 


Sec 


See RAPOPORT, 


G 


ABRAHAM BEN SHABBETHAI COHEN 
OF ZANTE (called also Abraham Cohen Rofe): 
Physician and poet; born in Crete in 1670; died 
in 1729. He must have removed at an early period 
toZante. He studied under Hezekiah Manoah Pro- 
vencal, a physician of Verona. He was the author 
of a poetical paraphrase of the Psalms, which he pub- 
lished, together with other poems of his own, under 
the title “Kehunat Abraham? (Abraham's Priest- 
hood) Venice, 1719. A specimen of this work, 
now quite rare, wasreprinted in the periodical * Ha- 
Meassef,” iii. 1, and in “Bikkure ha-'Ittim," v. 83. 
While he shows a good command of the Hebrew 
language, his poetry is not of a high order. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der Jüdischen 

Poesie, p. 74; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 706; Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim, No. 230. S 


ABRAHAM SHALOM. Soo SHALOM, ABRA- 
IAM., 

ABRAHAM SHALOM BEN ISAAC BEN 
JUDAH BEN SAMUEL. Sce SHALOM, ABRA- 
HAM, BEN ISAAC BEN JUDAH BEN SAMUEL. 

ABRAHAM SHAMSULI. Sce SHAMSULTI, 
ABRAITAM. 

ABRAHAM BEN SHEM-TOB: Medical 
writer; born in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
probably at Marseilles, where his father, Shem-Tob 
ben Isaac of Tortosa, practised medicine. He is au- 
thor of a medical handbook (T6933 ANID "wan 
Mp) in ninety-one paragraphs. Of this, two manu- 
scripts are in the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris 
(Hebr. MSS. Nos. 1181, 1182), in which the scribe 


adds after the name of the author the eulogy 195 SFY 
(“God preserve him”). He is also called “ Abraham 
the Hebrew of Tortosa,” by Bonafos Bonfil Astruc, 
the Hebrew translator of the “ Liber Practice” of 
Zahrawi, and “Abraham Judeus Tortuosensis,” by 
Simon of Genoa, also known as a medical writer. 
He studied probably in Italy, as the last chapter of 
his handbook shows the influence of the Italian 
physician Gentile. Abraham ben Shem-Tob assisted 
in the translation of “Serapion de Simplicibus " 
(printed in 1473), and also translated chapter twenty- 
eight of the “ Liber Practice,” under the special title 
“ Liber Servitoris." It treats of the preparation of 
simple medicaments. The Hebrew translation is lost, 
but the Latin version still exists under the title “ Liber 
Servitoris XXVIII. de Preparatione Medicinarum 
Simplicium, translatus a Simone Januensi, interprete 


Abrahamo Judo,” Venice, 1471. Abraham was 
the actual translator and Simon merely added his 
Name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, in Rev. Ét. Juives, v. 45: Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 637, 912; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 


p. 946. 
M. S. 


ABRAHAM BEN SHEM-TOB BIBAGO. 
See BrBAGO, ABRAHAM BEN SHEeM-Tops. 

ABRAHAM BEN SHERIRA: Gaonin Pum- 
bedita; successor to Rabbi Joseph bar Abba, from 
816 to 828. He was inclined to mysticism, and was 
reputed to have the ability for predicting future 
events by watching the motion of the branches of 
trees. He is quoted in ‘Aruk, sub radice np. 

A. K. 


ABRAHAM SHMOILOVICH: A Lithuanian 
merchant Known also as “The Honorable Sir Abra- 
ham, the Jew of Turisk,” who flourished at the end 
of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. His name figures in the books of the 
Brest-Litovsk custom-house for the year 1583 as an 
exporter of lumber and cereals. On May 19, 1595, 
Alexander Pronski, the warden of Troki, leased, for 
a term of three years, to the “ Noble Sir Burkatzki " 
and the “Honorable Sir Abraham Shmoilovich” of 
Turisk a feudal estate in the district of Vladimir, 
with its population and all itsappurtenances. Even 
the resident Jews and the income derived from them 
were included in this list. The lessees also acquired 
the right to collect all the revenues, and in fact en- 
joyed the privileges of full manorial lords. On May 
27, 1595, the Prince and Princess Grigori Sangushko 
leased to Shmoilovich and to his wife, Rikla Odinna, 
the village of Koshar and others adjoining, and six 
years later, Aug. 29, 1601, still. other towns and 
hamlets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archcograficheski Sbornik, iv. 260; Pam- 
yatniki Vremennoi Kommissii, vol. i., parts ii., ix., and 
x.: Arkhiv Yugo-Zapadnoi Rossii, vol. i., part vi., p. 288; 
Test i Nadpisi, ete., Nos. 673, 701, 113, 124, St. Petersburg, 


H. R. 


ABRAHAM SHOFET (BEN SAMUEL): A 
Karaite leader; lived in Poland at the end of the sev- 
enteenth century. He was a favorite of King John 
Sobieski (1674-96), and largely instrumental in the 
foundation of Karaite colonies in the neighborhood 
of Lemberg, Galicia. According toa Hebrew manu- 
script concerning the Karaites in Poland, it was King 
John Sobieski who conceived the plan of these colo- 
nies, and in 1688 ordered Abraham Shofet to issue in- 
vitations to several Karaite families in Lithuania and 
the Crimea to settle in Galicia. Many from Troki 
complied, and on them grants and privileges were 
bestowed as well as communal autonomy. As to 
the surname Shofet (“Judge”), Neubauer surmises 
that the hakam, or spiritual leader, of the Lithuanian 
Karaites was clothed with judicial authority. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Aus der Petershurger Bibliothek, 
pp. 71, 72; Fürst, Gesch. d. Karcert. iii. 9o. 
M. B. 


ABRAHAM IBN SHOSHAN: Well-known 
philanthropist and financier: member of the famous 
Spanish family, to which the Sassoons trace their 
descent. He lived in Spain (most likely at Toledo) 
in the fourteenth century. He is mentioned several 
times in the responsa of Asher ben Jehiel, and also 
in David Abudraham's work on the ritual. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 233. 


D. 


Abraham ibn Shoshan 
Abraham ha-Yakini 
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ABRAHAM IBN SHOSHAN OF CAIRO: 
Rabbi in Cairo, Egypt, in the sixteenth century, who 
together with RaDBAZ (David ibn Abi Zimra), 
gave a decision on a point of ritual. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 281. 


J. 


ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON HAIDE (HAI.- 
DA). See HAIDA, ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON. © 

ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON BEN JUDAH 
BEN SIMEON OF WORMS: Cabalist; born 
1410; died 1440. He was the author of *Segullat 
Melakim ” (Royal Devices), a treatise containing in- 
formation on practical Cabala and on magic and 
natural science, which he collected on his travels. 
This treatise he wrote for his son Lamech, whom he 
warned against magic, which he denounced as the 
“black art.” The work is divided into four parts, of 
which only the first partand the table of contents to 
the other three parts are preserved, in a manuscript 
originally belonging to David Oppenheimer’s library, 
now in Oxford. Abraham was a pupil of R. Jacob 
Elim in Egypt, contemporary of Pope Martin V. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2051; 

Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 25i. K 


ABRAHAM SIRALAVO. See SIRALAVO, 
ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON: Talmudic 
scholar, who flourished in Italy at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Some of his interpretations 
and decisions are recorded by Zedekiah ben Abraham 
‘Anaw, the author of the “Shibbole ha-Leket ? (Ears 
of Gleaning), who probably had before him some 
of Abraham’s manuscripts, Abraham had the crit- 
ical faculty sufficiently developed to consider Isa. 
xlv. 7, “I form the light and create darkness,” as 
directed against the dualism of the Parsees (/.c. 12). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedekiah ben Abraham, Shibbole ha-Leket, 

p. 6b ; Buber, introduction to Shibbole ha-Leket, 8b ; Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim, No. 237, LG 


ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON AKRA: An 
Italian scholar and editor of scientific works; lived 
at the end of the sixteenth century. He edited the 
work “Meharere Nemerim” (Venice, 1599), a col- 
lection of several methodological essays and com- 
mentaries on various Talmudic treatises. Akra is 
the author of a methodological treatise, on the Mid- 
rash Rabbot, which Isaiah Horwitz (m 2p?) embodied 
in his work *Shene Luhot ha-Berit" (ed. Amster- 
dam, p. 411), without credit. The same thing occurs 
in the Wilna edition of the Midrash Rabbot, where 
Akra's treatise is reproduced from the “Shene Luhot 
ha-Berit." Akra's work appeared originally as an 
appendix to the “Arze Lebanon,” a collection of 
cabalistic essays, Venice, 1601. Abraham makes there 
the interesting statement that he saw in Egypt the 
manuscript of the Midrash Abkir. This is the last 
trace of the existence of that small Midrash. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 247, 


L. G. 


ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON CONTI. See 
CONTI, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON. 

ABRAHAM SOLOMON OF SAINT MAXI- 
MIN: Physician, who flourished in the fifteenth 
century, being in high favor with René of Anjou, 
count of Provence. Cæsar of Nostradamus, himself 
of Jewish origin, in * L'Histoire et Chronologie de 
Provence," p. “618 (Lyons, 1624), says: 

"There was in the city of Saint Maximin a Hebrew, very 
learned and widely known in medicine, a celebrated philoso- 
pher named Abraham Solomon, who, despite the fact that he 


was a Jew, stood in high favor with the grandees of his day, 
especially with René of Anjou. <As the king desired to keep 


him in his service, he was excused from paying the taxes usu- 
ally levied upon the Jews.’ 


This is not surprising on the part of René, who 
devoted a great part of his life to art, and especially 
to the collection of the poetry of the Provencal 
troubadours, being himself an author of some re- 
nown. Abraham was not the only Jewish physician 
in the service of the count. According to Nostra- 
damus (p. 621), it was through his Jewish physicians 
that he became aware of the miserable condition in 
which the Provencal Jews lived, and he did what 
he could to ameliorate it. 

Abraham probably belonged to the Abigdor fam- 
ily, and has been identified as the Abraham Abig- 
dor (1488-48) mentioned in a list of physicians at 
Marseilles during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies (“ Rev. fet. Juives,” vii. 294). Here Abraham 
Solomon really means Abraham ben Solomon, the 
word “ben” being often omitted in such names. 
There is reason to believe that his father may have 
been Solomon ben Abraham Abigdor, a translator of 
some repute. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Monatsschrift, xxix. 4103; Stein- 


schneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 643; Depping, Les Juifs dans 
le Moyen Age, p. 385, Paris, 1989: Nübling, Die Judenge- 
meinden des M itielalter 8, p. 86. d 


ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON SELAMA. 
See SELAMA, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON. 

ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON OF TORRU- 
TIEL (Spain): Historian; lived at the end of the 
fifteenth century and at the beginning of the six- 
teenth. When only nine or ten years old, he was com- 
pelled to leave Spain (1492) in the company of those 
whom Ferdinand and Isabella had driven from their 
homes. He seems to have been of the family of Asher 
ben Jehiel, whom he calls *334N, while he speaks of 
Asher's father as *y'pr. Apparently, his teacher 
was one Jacob byb; which name Graetz takes to 
be a mistake of the copyist for Alfual, while Har- 
kavy emends it to ^ Al-Wali.” Abraham went with 
a number of the exiles to Fez, Morocco, and with 
them suffered much through want, and by a fire 
which broke out in the city eight months after his 
arrival. 

In later years Abraham ben Solomon wrote an ap- 
pendix to “Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” the historical work 
of Abraham ibn Daud, continuing an account of 
the Jews from the year in which Abraham ibn 
Daud died (1180) to the year 1525. This appendix 
is made up of three parts: (1) A list of learned men 
not mentioned by Abraham ibn Daud, taken largely 
from the “Sefer Zeker Zaddik” of Joseph ibn Zad- 
dik; (2) alist of learned men from the time of Abra- 
ham ibn Daud down to that of Isaac Campanton 
(1463)—a man for whom he expresses the highest 
admiration; (8) a history of the kings that ruled in 
Spain up to Ferdinand; an account of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain, of the learned men 
that lived after Campanton, and of the fortunes of 
the exiles in Fez. Inthe preface he promises to add 
what Abraham Zacuto has to say upon the events 
that happened between the years 1509 and 1584. 

The third section is of the most interest. Like 
the author of the “Shebet Yehudah,” Abraham, 
though young at the time, was an eye-witness of 
the events that he narrates with so much feeling. 
He speaks with much bitterness of the attitude of 
the rich men of Spain, who, with Abraham Senior, 
chief rabbi of Castile, at their head, preferred to 
change their faith rather than suffer martyrdom or 
exile. He holds that the expulsion of 1492 was a 
just sentence of God upon the Jews of Spain, be- 
cause of their many sins, and especially on account 
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of the arrogance of their great men, who neglected 

the Law and left it to be observed only by the poor 

and lowly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The manuscript of the Sefer ha-Kabbalah 
with the appendix of Abraham ben Solomon was brought from 
the East by Abraham Harkavy, and is now in the Bodleian. It 
was printed by Neubauer in his Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 
1887, i. 101-114 (compare p. xiv.), and was again edited with 
critical notes by A. Harkavy in Rabbinowitz’s Hebrew trans- 
lation of Grütz's history, 1898, vol. iv. (Hadashim gam Yesh- 
anim, ii. 2); Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., viii. 484; Fidel 
Fita, in Buletin de la Real Academia de Historia, ix. 245. 
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ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON TREVES 
ZARFATI. See TREVES, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON. 
ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON YARHI ZAR- 
FATI. See YARHI, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON. 
ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON OF ZAMORA 
(Spain): Eschatological writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. His work exists in the library of Munich (Co- 
dex 47, 7d), but has not yet been published. It has 
been conjectured by Zunz that one of Abraham ibn 
Hiyyah's works was dedicated to him. In the bib- 
liographical sources, however, some confusion seems 
to exist between him and SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM. 
There is a scribe of the same name who wrote in the 
year 1299 a codex found in the Saraval collection. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2210, 2351; idem, 
J'üd. Lit. (see index); idem, Hebr. Bibl. iv. 109 ; idem, Leyden 
Catalogue, 162; idem, Munich Catalogue, 22, 40, 5; Zunz, 
addition to Leipsic Catalogue, 323. 


J. 
ABRAHAM SULMAR. Sece SULMAR, ABRA- 
IAM. 
ABRAHAM TALMID. See TALMID, ABRA- 
TEAM. 


ABRAHAM IBN TAVVAH. See TUVVAH, 
ABRAHAM IBN. 

ABRAHAM TAWIL BEN ISAAC. See Ta- 
WIL, ABRAHAM, BEN ISAAC. 

ABRAHAM OF TOLEDO (called also Don 
Abraham Alfaquin = Arabic hakim, “physician” 
or “wise man”): Physician of King Alfonso the 
Wise of Castile, who esteemed him highly ; flour- 
ished in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
At the king's request he translated several books 
from Arabic into Spanish. One of these was Al- 
Heitham's treatise on the construction of the uni- 
verse, the Latin translation of which (“De Mundo 
et Colo?) is based on Abraham's Spanish version. 
It is not strictly a translation, but rather a para- 
phrase of the Arabic original, as observed by the 
anonymous Latin translator, who remarks in his 
preface that the king had requested Abraham “to 
arrange the work in better order than it was, and 
to divide it into chapters.” More widely known is 
Abraham’s Spanish translation (1277) of Zarkali’s 
“ Astrolabe,” which furnished the foundation for the 
Latin and Italian translations, The French transla- 
tion of the seventieth sura of the Koran, by Bona- 
ventura de Sene, is also based on the Spanish trans- 
lation made by Abraham in 1264, Some writers have 
tried to identify this Abraham with Abraham Ju- 
dius "Tortuosensis, who, toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century, translated several works from the 
Arabic and perhaps also from tbe Latin; for in- 
stance: “‘De Simplicibus opus ex Dioscoride et 
Galeno aggregatum,' interprete Abrahamo Judæo 
Tortuosensi,” and “‘ Liber Servitoris,' interprete 
Abrahamo Judo Tortuosensi " (Venice, 1471). Com- 
pare ABRAHAM B. SuEM-Top. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. $8 347, 370, 
474b, 476, 581; idem, Hebr. Bibl. vi. 75; Gratz, Gesch. d. Ju- 
den, vii. 447. 

L. G. 
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Abraham ibn Shoshan 
Abraham ha-Yakini 


ABRAHAM TROKI BEN JOSIAH. 
ABRAHAM BEN JOSIAH HA-ROFE. 

ABRAHAM OF TROYES: Head of the com- 
munity of Troyes, France; lived about the middle 
of the twelfth century. He was a contemporary of 
Rabbenu Tam. The influence that he exercised at 
Troyes gave rise to a somewhat curious legal inci- 
dent. Eleazar ha-Nadib (the word nadib denotes a 
Jewish Mæcenas), against whom he had brought an 
action, demurred to appearing before the rabbinical 
court at Troyes; and, being supported by Isaac ben 
Samuelof Dampierre, had his case referred to another 
tribunal (Gross, * Gallia Judaica," pp.165, 289). Yom- 
Tob ha-Nadib, the son of Eleazar, being placed in a 
similar position, also refused to be judged at Troyes, 
and was sustained in his contention by Judah Sire 
Leon of Paris (^ Rev. Et. Juives,” vii. 42). At the 
same time Simson ben Abraham of Sens took the 
part of the son-in-law of Simson of Troyes, who, 
being afraid of the influence of the opposite party, 
also objected to being tried before the rabbinical 
court of that town (Gross, é.c.). S. K. 


ABRAHAM OF VALLADOLID. See ABNER 
or BURGOS. 

ABRAHAM DEL VECCHIO OF FERRARA. 
See DEL VECCHIO, ABRAHAM, OF FERRARA. 

ABRAHAM HA-YAKINI (this name seems 
to be of Turkish origin, and is pronounced some- 
what like Haikini): One of the chief agitators in 
the Shabbethaian movement, the son of Pethahiah of 
Constantinople; born—according to a not entirely 
reliable source, "DS rymw?^ (Lemberg, 1871, p. 3)5— 
on Sept. 8, 1611. He studied under Joseph di 'Trani 
of Constantinople (died 1644), and under Mordecai, 
a German cabalist. From the latter he probably de- 
rived the touch of mysticism which, combined with 
cunning and great intelligence, made him the most 
suitable representative of Shabbethai Zebi. Ha- 
Yakini persuaded Shabbethai, who at that time was 
convinced that he was the Messiah but was timid 
and fearful of proclaiming himself, boldly to de- 
clare his claims. It was in Constantinople, about 
1653, that Shabbethai Zebi became acquainted with 
Ha-Yakini, who, on account of his learning and ora- 
torical powers, enjoyed a great reputation in his na- 
tive town. He is described by contemporaries as the 
best preacher of his day. 

Ha-Yakini put into the hands of Shabbethai Zebi a 
spurious book in archaic characters, which, he as- 
sured him, contained the Scriptural proof of his 
Messianic origin. This fabrication, entitled “The 
Great Wisdom of Solomon,” began as follows: 

"I Abraham, was confined in a cave for forty years, and I 
wondered greatly that the time of miracles did not arrive. 
Then was heard a voice, proclaiming, * A son will be born in 


the year 5386 [1626] to Mordecai Zebi and he will be called 
Shabbethai. He will humble the great dragon . .. he, the true 
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Messiah, will sit upon My [God's] throne. . 


In this manner, and in a style imitating the ancien 
apocalypses, this fabrication, attributed to Ha-Ya- 
kini, who was a master of Hebrew diction, continues 
to describe the vision which had appeared to the ficti- 
tious Abraham. Shabbethai Zebi accepted this work 
as an actual revelation and determined to go to 
Salonica—the paradise of cabalists—and there begin 
his public activity. Zebi was not ungrateful, and 
later appointed Ha-Yakini among the kings whom 
he purposed to enthrone over his prospective world- 
wide empire. Ha-Yakini on his side proved himself 
not unworthy of the confidence shown by his mas- 
ter. He gave proof of his devotion at the time when 
Shabbethai Zebi was in prison in Constantinople, and 
when even the greatest enthusiast could no longer 


be in doubt concerning his true character. He 


See 


Abraham ben Yefet 
Abrahamson, Abraham 


forged official opinions of the rabbinical council of 
Constantinople in favor of Shabbethai’s claims to 
Messiahship. With great subtlety he obtained in- 
fluence over two Polish rabbis who, as delegates of 
the Jews of eastern Europe, had come to Constanti- 
nople in order to investigate the claims of Shab- 
bethai, and exercised such influence over them as 
to lead them to declare themselves his adherents. 
The conversion of Shabbethai to Mohammedanism 
put an end to the career of Ha-Yakinias an agitator. 
Notwithstanding his activity in this direction, he 
found time for literary work, which is of such 
merit that, had it not been for the deceptions he 
practised, it would have secured him an honorable 
place among the Jewish scholars of his time. He 
is the author of one hundred and fifty psalms (com- 
posed in imitation of those in the Bible), which ap- 
peared under the title “Hod Malkut" (Glory of 
the Kingdom), Constantinople, 1655. He also wrote 
" Eshel Abraham” (Abraham's Oak), a collection of 
sermons, and “Tosefet Merubbah" (Additions to 
Additions) a commentary upon the Tosefta, and 
responsa. At the request of the Dutch scholar and bib- 
liophile L. Warner, whom he knew personally and for 
whom he copied many Karaitic manuscripts, he com- 


posed a work on the genealogy of the patriarch Abra- - 


ham, which is still preserved in the Warner collection 
at Leyden. From a Hebrew letter of Ha-Yakini to 
Warner it is learned that the former was in favor with 
the Dutch minister at the Turkish court, and it must 
be stated to the credit of Ha-Yakini that he used his 
influence in behalf of strangers. It may be men- 
tioned that with the Crimean Jews (Crimchaki) Ha- 
Yakini is still a name to conjure with; at their 
prayers in memory of Israel's great dead his name 
is mentioned with special solemnity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4240; idem, 
Leyden Catalogue, p. 290; Fürst, Gesch. d. Kartiert. iii. 53; 
Anmerkungen, p. 92; Grütz, Gesch. d. J uden, 3d ed., x. 191, 
211, 217; D. Kahana, Eben ha-To'im, pp. 6, 29, 37 ; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, letter Aleph, No. 58; Deinard, 
Massa Krim, ii. 159. LG 


ABRAHAM BEN YEFET (JAPHETH): Ka- 
raite poet; born about the beginnin g of the fifteenth 
century; died after 1460. He traced his descent to 
Moses DAR‘, the celebrated Karaite poet. Hecopied 
the religio-legal compendium of Samuel ha-Rofe ha- 
Ma'arabi in 1460. Abraham ben Yefet is probably 
identical with the Karaite poet Abraham ha-Rofe, 
since Rofe is a cognomen of many of the ancestors 
of Abraham ben Yefet. Even in his work as scribe 
he reveals his poetic nature by subjoining an epi- 
gram at the end of each manuscript that he copied. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniot, p. 49, and sup- 

plement pp. 115, 125; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 322, 

L. G 


ABRAHAM YIZHAKI OF SALONICA. 
See HOESHEL, ABRAHAM JOSHUA. 

ABRAHAM BEN YOM-TOB BONDI, See 
BONDI, ABRAHAM BEN YOM-TOB. 

ABRAHAM BEN YOM-TOB OF JERUSA- 
LEM: Astronomer and rabbi of Constantinople; 
born about 1480. He was a pupil of Elijah Mizrahi, 
and is quoted by Joseph Caro as a high authority. 
In 1556, at the instance of Joseph Nasi, he joined 
the rabbis of Constantinople who attempted to in- 
terdict commerce with Ancona on account of the 
oppression that the Maranos of that port suffered 
under the jurisdiction of the popes. Abraham ben 
Yom-Tob edited a calendar for the J ewish, Chris- 
tian, and Mohammedan years, which is printed in 


the Greek Mahzor (ed. Elijah ha-Levi, Constanti- 
nople, 1526). He follows the system of Ulugh Beg, 
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which he verified, he says, by means of an instru- 
ment divided into minutes, the diagonal of which 
was almost twenty-four spans long. He cites Isaac 
Israeli. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 2587; idem, Ma- 


thematil: bei den Juden, in Abhandlung zur Gesch. d. 
Mathematik, part ix. 475, Leipsic, 1899, » 
A. KG 


ABRAHAM BEN YOM-TOB OF TUDELA: 
Commentator, who flourished ‘in Spain about 1300. 
He was the author of a commentary on Baba Batra, 
which is still extant in manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 448. 
M. K. 


ABRAHAM ZARFATI. Sec ZARFATI, ABRA- 
HAM. 

ABRAHAM ZARFATI (BEN SOLOMON 
TREVES). See Treves, ABRAHAM BEN Sol. 
OMON. 

ABRAHAM IBN ZARZAL. See ZARZAL, 
ABRAHAM IBN. 

ABRAHAM ZEBI OF PIOTRKOW: Polish 
Talmudist; flourished at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He was a rabbi in several Polish 
communities, including Piotrkow, where he died. 
His work, “Berit Abraham ” (Dyhernfurth, 1818), 
contains responsa covering the field of all four 
parts of the “Shulhan ‘Aruk.” Besides this there 
are several responsa of his in the works of his con- 
tem poraries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 85. 


ABRAHAMS, ABRAHAM: Writer on Shehi- 
tah (laws of ritualistic killing of animals); born at 
Siedlce in Poland, December, 1801, and died at Je- 
rusalem, January 28, 1880. He was familiarly known 
as Rabbi Abraham, and for nearly half a century he 
performed the duties of principal shohet in London. 
O wing to the persecution of the Jews by the Russian 
government, he fled from Poland to England in 1887, 
and received the appointment of shohet at Leeds. 
Two years afterward he became chicf shohet of Lon- 
don. Asanauthority on shehitah he enjoyed a very 
wide reputation, being the author of several popular 
Hebrew works upon this and other Talmudical sub- 
jects. His opinions on the minutiz of the ritual and 
observances were greatly respected, especially in Po- 
land. His best-known works are *Bet Abraham" 
and * Yizkor le-Abraham,” the latter being his auto- 
biography. A year before his death he settled in 
Jerusalem, in order to end his days in study in tbat 
city. One of his last acts was to present to the 
Mishkenot Israel Building Society the house he had 
purchased in the Holy City, directing that it be 
used in perpetuity as a synagogue. His son by a 
Second marriage was BARNETT ABRAHAMS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Feb. 13, 1880; Jew. TVorld, Feb. 
18, 1880. 
G. L. 


ABRAHAMS, BARNETT: Dayyan, or as- 
sistant rabbi, of the Spanish and Portuguese Con- 
gregation of London, England, and principal of 
Jews' College. He was born in Warsaw, Poland, 
in 1881, and died in London, November 15, 1863. 
Abrahams was educated at University College, and 
received the degree of B.A. from the University of 
London. He received his rabbinical instruction from 
his father. From a minor position in the Spanish con- 
gregation Abrahams became dayyan, performin g at 


the same time the duties of hakàm. On the resig- 
nation of Dr. Loewe Abrahams became principal of 
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ABRAHAMS, NICOLAI CHRISTIAN LE- 
VIN: Danish scholar, professor of the French lan- 
guage and literature at the University of Copenha- 
gen; born at Copenhagen Sept. 6, 1798; died there 
Jan. 25,1870. He entered the university in 1815, and 
graduated in law in 1818. He was one of the twelve 
Danes (tyloten) who sent the literary challenge to the 
Danish author Baggesen in reply to his criticism of 
the literary idol of the time, Adam Oehlenschlüger. 
For four years, in order to continue his studies, he 
traveled in foreign countries, and in 1828 he returned 
to Copenhagen and wrote, to gain the degree of mas- 
ter of arts, a dissertation on Wace’s “Roman de 
Brut.” <A year later he was appointed lector of 
French at the University of Copenhagen, and in 1832 
was promoted to a professorship after he had been 
baptized. Abrahams did much for the promotion 
of the study of French in Denmark, not only by his 
lectures, but also by his publications, of which some 
are scientific and others are of a more popular nature. 
In 1957 he retired from his position at the university 
and became notary public. For some years he was 
president of the Society of Fine Arts in Copenhagen, 
a history of which he wrote in 1864. He was also 
president of the Society for the Development of Da- 
nish Literature. Among his works are “ Description 
des Manuscrits Francais du Moyen-Age de la Bib- 
liothéque Royale de Copenhague, " 1844; *Fransk 
Sproglüre," 1845; " Balthasari Castilioni Aulici Liber 
Tertius Secundum Veterem Versionem Gallicam," 
1848; “Meddelelser of mit Liv, ” published by his 
son in 1876. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, S.V.5 Sal- 
monsen, Store lllustrerede Konversations Lexikon, S.V. 


A. M. 


ABRAHAMSON, ABRAHAM : German med- 
alist and master of the Prussian mint; born at 
Potsdam, 1754 (1752 ?); died in Berlin, July 28, 
1811. As an engraver he was considered one of the 


Jews’ College, a position for which he was eminently 
fitted, ag the bent of his mind was toward the edu- 
cation of the young. With this object before him he 
succeeded in founding the Society for the Diffusion 
of Religious Knowledge Among the Young, and he 
remained one of its most influential members till his 
death. He wrote several of the tracts published by 
the society. Two of his sons, Joseph and Moses, 
became Jewish ministers, and a third son, Israel, is 
senior tutor of Jews’ College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Nov. 20, 1863. 


G. L. 


ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL: English author and 
teacher; born in London, November 26, 1858; son 
of BAnNETT ABRAHAMS. He received his educa- 
tion at Jews’ College, of which his father was prin- 
cipal, and at University College, London. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. from the University of 
London in 1881. Abrahams taught secular subjects 
as well as homiletics at Jews’ College, and was ap- 
pointed senior tutor of that institution in 1900. He 
is a forceful lecturer and an earnest lay preacher. 
As honorary secretary of the Jewish Historical So- 
ciety of England and as a member of the Committee 
for Training Jewish Teachers, he has been very ac- 
tive. He is also a member of the Committee of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, and of several other insti- 
tutions of the community. 

Abrahams was joint author with Claude G. Mon- 
tefiore of “Aspects of Judaism,” published in 1895. 
His chief works are “Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages,” 1896, and “Chapters on Jewish Literature," 
1898. Since 1889 he has been joint editor of the 
« Jewish Quarterly Review,” and has helped materi- 
ally to raise it to its present high position. He is 
a prolific contributor to periodical literature, and is 
especially well known for his articles on literary 
subjects, which appear weekly in the “ Jewish 
Chronicle” under the title of * Books and Bookmen.” 


ead Who’s Who? 1900; Harris, Jew. Year Book, 


G. L. 


ABRAHAMS, LOUIS BARNETT: Head 
master of the Jews’ Free School, London; born at 
Swansea, South Wales, 1842. He was educated in 
the Jews’ School at Manchester, whither his family 
had removed in 1845. In 1854 he was indentured to 
Moses Angel at the Jews’ Free School, London, as a 
pupil-teacher, and in 1864 he was appointed princi- 
pal instructor of English. For the next twenty years 
‘Abrahams had charge of nearly all the teaching staff 
of the boys’ department of the school. In 1884 he 
was appointed vice-master. When, in December, 
1897, failing health compelled the retirement of 
Moses Angel, Abrahams was elected head master of 
the school, while Moses Angel became principal; on 
the death of the latter in September, 1898, Abrahams 
succeeded him. 

Abrahams is a graduate of the London University, 
and one of the founders of the Jewish Educational 
Board and of the Teachers’ Training Committee. 
His published works are: « A Manual of Scriptural 
History for Jewish Schools and Families,” London, 
1882; “A Translation of the Prayer-Book for School 
Use”; “A Chronological History of England.” 

On the establishment of the “ Jewish Record,” in 
1868, Abrahams acted as its first editor. He has 
been also a frequent contributor to other Jewish 
periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 10, 1897, p.9; Jew. Year 
‘Book, 1899; Young Israel, Dec., 1899 Cportrait). c 
2 L. 


Medal Commemorating Enfranchisement of 
Jews in Westphalia. 


best of his time. Having learned the art of engra- 
ving from his father, JACOB ABRAHAM, he soon ex- 
celled him in artistic execution. There exists a 
medal of the actor Brockmann, which is said to 
be the joint production of father and son. 
Abrahamson was much influenced by the designs 
of Chodowiecki, and sought to draw nearer to na- 
ture than did the latter, and thus avoid the dangers 
of too pedantic a style. On account of this the ob- 
verse sides of his medals are much finer than the 
reverse, which always exhibit the poverty and cold- 
ness of allegorical creation. Up to the year 1788 
Abrahamson had engraved only the designs of others; 
then, in search of ideas and to study form, he set out 
for the various art centers of Europe. He spent four 
years abroad, and on his return most of the med- 
als he made were of his own design. The following 
are by far the best of his numerous productions: - 
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“Equipping the Prussian Troops” (1778); * Peace 
of Teschen? (1779); *Death of Duke Leopold of 
Brunswick”; “Peace with Russia” (1762); “ Occu- 
pation of the District of the Netze” (1772); “The 
King’s Seventy-first Birthday ” (1782); *Introduc- 
tion of Silkworm Culture ” (1783); “Meeting of the 
Monarchs at Tilsit ” (1808) ; “ Death of Queen Louise” 
(1810); “Enfranchisement of the Jews in West- 
phalia”; “The Emancipation of the Jews by Alex- 
ander L?: the last two are known as historic thalers. 


Abrahamson's Medal commemorating the Emancipation 
of the Jews by Alexander I. 


He also designed and engraved a medal commemo- 
rating the death of Queen Marie Antoinette; but 
his greatest work was a medal bearing the bust of 
Frederick the Great on a stone pediment that crushes 
a sphinx. The legend on this medal reads, * Fred- 
ericus Legislator 1185." In addition to these Abra- 
hamson executed a series of medals of the great 
men of his time. This included Moses Mendelssohn, 
Kant, Lessing, Wieland, Ramler, Sulzer, Euler, 
Spalding, D. Bernouilli, Overbeck. Roloff, Marg- 
graff, Formey, Martini, Gall, Burg, Gebhardi, 
Weisse, Spiegel, and others. The frontispiece of 
the eighty-sixth volume of the Krünitz-Florke 
* Okonomische Encyklopiidie” (Berlin, 1802) is a 
copperplate portrait of Abrahamson. He is the 
author of “Versuch über den Geschmack auf Me- 
daillen und Münzen ” (Essay on Style in Medals and 
Coins), Berlin, 1801. Many other designs created 
by him have been cut by Daniel Berger, and after- 
ward reproduced in copperplate as engravings for 
books. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meusel, Teutsches Ktinstlerlexikon, 1808 ; 
Nicolai, Beschreibung Berlin’s, iii. 3, appendix, Berlin. 1786 ; 
Füssli, K ünstlerlexikon, ii. 2 ; ibid., supplement, p. 9; Schlick- 
eysen, Erklürungen der Abkürzungen auf Münzen, 1857, 
pp. 41, 43, 51; Berger, Werke, Nos. 209, 646-648, 500; Julius 
Meyer, Allg. Kiinstlerlexikon, i. 33, Leipsic, 1872. 

F. S. W. 


ABRAHAMSON, AUGUST: Swedish philan- 
thropist, and founder of the Sloid Seminary of Nääs, 
near Góteborg; born Dec. 29, 1817, at Karlskrona, 
Sweden, where his parents, ori ginally from Germany, 
had settled; died May 6, 1898, at Nääs. August in 
his fourteenth year was apprenticed to a hardware 
merchant in Góteborg, and eventually he became 
founder and owner of one of the most extensive 
businesses in Sweden. 

. The large fortune which he thus accumulated was 
used by him for the improvement of the educational 
System of his native country. In 1868 he retired 
from business, and bought the magnificent estate of 
Nääs, with its picturesque old castle. Here he at 
once devoted himself to philanthropic and educa- 
tional work, founding free schools, and otherwise 
furthering the material and spiritual interests of the 
community in which he lived. Later his efforts 
were directed to wider enterprises. 
tablished at Nääs an industrial school for boys, and 
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two years later a similar institution for girls, in both 
of which instruction in manual training formed an 
important feature. At the head of these schools he 
placed his nephew, Otto Salomon, to whose efforts 
the remarkable success of the undertaking was 
largely due. 

To meet the growing demand for instructors in 
handicrafts, Abrahamson and his nephew added in 
1874 a sloid-training department for teachers. Sloid 
work may be described as a series of carefully grad- 
uated exercises in the making of articles of common 
household use, varying from simple objects, suchasa 
pen-rest, to a table or cabinet. This sloid-training 
department developed into the great Sloid Seminary 
of Nääs, which, by Abrahamson's will, became pos- 
sessed of his entire estate (880,000 crowns, or about 
$102,600) on condition that the institution should be 
continued under the name * August Abrahamson's 
Stiftelse.” Every year large numbers of students 
from all parts of the world receive at the seminary 
gratuitous instruction in sloid work. The splendid 
results achieved, and the world-wide renown of 
the institution, are worthy memorials of the pioneer 
of manual training in the Scandinavian peninsula, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chambers? Ency. under Sloyd. 


ABRAHAMSON, DAVID: German physician; 
born in Danzig, 1740; died therein 1800. Hestudied 
medicine at Königsberg, and from 1775 practised his 
profession at Hasenpoth in Kurland. Shortly before 
his death he returned to his birthplace. He published 
“ Betrachtungen cines Arztes am Krankenbette seines 
Patienten,” Königsberg, 1785. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in Liev- und 
Kurland, Mitau, 1853; Rosenthal, Toledot Anshe Shem be- 
Kurland in Ha-Meliz. 

H. R. 


ABRAHAMSON (ABRAMSON ), MEYER: 
A German physician and writer on medicine; born 
at Hamburg, 1764; died there October 21,1817. He 
graduated from the University of Göttingen in 1783 
and began practise in his native city, where his fa- 
ther had also been a medical practitioner. Shortly 
afterward he was appointed physician to the Jew- 
ish Hospital in the city of Hamburg and to the poor 
of that city. In 1784 he began his literary career 
and became a prolific and popular writer on medical 
subjects. Most of his essays wore published in 
* Richter's Chirurgische Bibliothek," * Baldinger's 
Magazin," * Meckel's Neues Archiv der Practischen 
Heilkunde,” and *Hufeland's Journal.” In book 
form he published: * Abhandlungen und Beobach- 
tungen über Einige Krankheiten der Augen " (1785); 
“Unterricht für Diejenigen, die mit Leibesbriichen 
Behaftet Sind ” (1786); * Einige Worte an das Pub- 
likum über die Wichtigkeit der Kuhpocken-Im- 
pfung" (1801); “Hämorrhoiden ? (third ed., 1815; 
translated into Swedish, 1807); “ Gicht” (1815; sec- 
ond ed., 1816); * Der Arzt für Hypochondrische und 
Hysterische Frauenzimmer ? (1817). Of a more sci- 
entific character is his treatise, 4 Untersuchungen 
über die Grosse Sterblichkeit unter Schwangeren, 
Wóchnerinnen und Neugeborenen Kindern ” (1806). 
Abrahamson was a member of several scientific so- 
cieties of Germany and Sweden. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehróder and Klose, Hamburger Schriftstel- 
ler, v. 2838; La Grande Encyclopédie, s. v. MB 


ABRAMOVICH, MIKHAIL SOLOMONO. 
VICH: Russian poet, son of Solomon (Shalom) 
Abramovich; born at Berditchev in 1859, and edu- 
cated at the Gymnasium of Jitomir. At the age of 
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twenty he went to St. Petersburg, only for a short 
time. Being implicated in a revolutionary move- 
ment, he was banished first to the government of 
Archangel, then to Samara and Kazan. In 1887 he 
graduated at St. Petersburg, where in 1901 he prac- 
fiscd law. His earliest poems appeared in “ Vos- 
' khod,” “ Nedyelya,” and other periodicals, and were 
published in book form in 1889. Excepting those 
devoted to Judaism or that treat of Biblical subjects 
his poems do not exhibit much originality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vengerov, RKritiko-Biograficheski Slovar, s. v. 


H. R. 


ABRAMOWITSCH, SOLOMON (SHALOM) 
JACOB, “The Jewish Cervantes,” known also by 
the name of his work, *Mendele Mocher Seforim ” 
(Mendele the Bookseller): A Hebrew and Judæo- 
German writer; born at Kopyl, Lithuania, in 1886. 
He studied Talmud at the heder and bet ha-midrash 
until the death of his father, which occurred in 1849. 
Asa,youth he wandered from town to town, visiting 
Slutsk and Wilna, and learning Hebrew literature in 
the rabbinic colleges of those towns. Early in life 
the poetic side of his nature asserted itself, and he 
wrote several Hebrew lyrics, but without much suc- 
cess. Through family circumstances he was com- 
pelled to remove from Lithuania and to go to Vol- 
hynia and thence to Podolia. During 
his wanderings he became thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions of 
Jewish life in Russia. At the age of 
eighteen he settled in the city of Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
where he made the acquaintance of the Hebrew 
poet Abraham Gottlober, and began the study of 
modern Russian and 
German literature, 
under the guidance 
of Gottlober's elder 
daughter. 

In 1856 he became 
a teacher in the Jew- 
ish Boys' College of 
the government in 
Kamenetz, and in the 
same year he pub- 
lished his first essay, 
under the title “On 
Education, in the 
periodical * Ha-Mag- 
gid.” At this time 
à strong progressive 
movement took pos- 
session of the cul- 
tured Jews in Russia 
in consequence of the 
reforms of. Alexander II. (see HaskaLan). Abramo- 
witsch entered into the fight, and wrote political 
articles for the periodicals and likewise published 
many essays in Hebrew on natural science. Two 
volumes, made up of collected articles on politics, 
were published by hiny under the titles ^ Mishpat 
Shalom" (Peaceful Judgment), 1860, and “En Mish- 
pat” (Critical Eye), 1866. In 1862 Abramowitsch 
began the publication of his work “Toledot ha- 
Teba‘ ” (Natural History), adapted from the * Natur- 
geschichte" of H. O. Lenz. "Three volumes of this 
work were finished before 1872. They aroused great 
interest in the study of natural science among the 
younger generation. 

But it was not in this line of literature that the 
talent of Abramowitsch reached its fullest develop- 
ment. He was by nature an artist, & novelist who 
penetrated the depths of the great mass of the peo- 
ple and their customs. In 1868 he published a novel 


"Wander- 
ings. 
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under the title “Ha-Abot we-ha-Banim” (Fathers 
and Sons), a descriptive tale of life among the Rus- 
sian Jews of his generation, in which he pictured 
the struggles between the orthodox parents and 
their progressive sons. This work has been trans- 
lated into Russian. Abramowitsch’s talent mani- 
fested itself especially in his tales of the life of the 
common people, written in the Judweo-German dia- 
lect. His first novel in this line, entitled * Das 
Kleine Menschel,” was written in 1865 and pub- 
lished under the pseudonym * Mendele 
Mocher Seforim” (Mendele the Book- 
seller). It was a biting satire on an 
unworthy Jewish favorite of the governor of his 
province. Not content with attacking such an in- 
fluential person, he published in 1869 "Die Taxe 
oder die Bande Stadt-Baale-Tobot" (The Gang of 
City Benefactors), translated into Russian by Joseph 
Petrikovski (Byelaya Tzerkov, 1884), a very sharp 
satire on the Russian parnasim who managed the 
affairs of the congregation in their own interest. 
This work provoked the wrath of the zealots at 
the head of the congregation of Berditchev, where 
Abramowitsch lived, and he was forced to move to 
Jitomir, which was then the center of the Maskilim 
(Progressists). In 1873 he published “ Die Kliatsche, " 
partly translated by Wiener under the title “ Dob- 
bin" (^ Yiddish Literature" pp. 277-281), an, alle- 
gory which describes the life of the Jews in their 
exile, both in the past and present, with a remark- 
able psychological thoroughness. This book was 
later trànslated into Russian, but the censor inter- 
dieted its circulation after the publication of the 
first few chapters. A few years later the novel “ Kiz- 
zur Mas‘ot Binyamin ha-Shelishi” (An Abridged 
Account of the Travels of Benjamin IIL), of which 
a specimen is translated by Wiener, pp. 285-295, 
gave a satirical picture of the life in the small 
townsof Volhynia. Both “ Kliatsche" and " Mas‘ot” 
were translated into Polish by the Christian author, 
Clemens Junosza of Warsaw. The translation of 
the second book bears the title “The Jewish Don 
Quixote.” From 1888 to 1890 he published two re- 
markable novels: *Fischke der Krummer,” descri- 
bing the life of wandering Jewish beggars and 
soothsayers with considerable psychological skill and 
subtlety, and * Wiinschfingerl,” of a more historical 
cast, dealing with the times of Nicholas I. and Alex- 
ander II. In 1881 Abramowitsch removed to Odessa, 
where he became principal of the Talmud Torah 
School. In 1884 the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
literary activity was celebrated. 

In later years Abramowitsch was again inclined 
to write in the classical Hebrew, to which, through 
his literary talent, he gave a new shape and which 
he enriched by new terms. In this language he pub- 
lished his books, “Shem we-Yaphet ba- Agalah " 
(Shem and Japhet in the Chariot), 1890; * Bi-Yeme 
ha-Ra‘ash ” (In the Days of Storm), 1894. * Bi-Ye- 
shibah shel Ma'alah ” (In Celestial Councils), pub- 
lished in Sokolow's * Ahiasaf," 1895; and * Be-‘Emek 
ha-Baka " (In the Vale of Tears”), in * Ha-Shiloah,” 
1897-98. The last novel was the author's own He- 
brew translation of his book, i Wünschfingerl," but 
with many additions and corrections. In recent 
years Abramowitsch has become a contributor to the 
Judzeo-German paper, “Der J ud,” which is edited 
in Russia and published at Cracow, Austria. In 
this paper he published a novel with an autobio- 
graphic notice under the title *Shelomoh Rabbi 
Hayyim’s.” The influence of such a literary talent 
as that of Abramowitsch on his contemporaries has 
been very great, and he has more than any other 
helped to shape the style adopted in Yiddish litera- 


Novels. 
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ture, to which he added many expressions borrowed 
from his native Lithuanian dialect. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Binstock, in Vos. 1884, No. 12; Sokolow, 
Sefer Zikkaron, Warsaw, 1889 CAbramowitseh, Autobio- 
graphical Sketch); Alle Kessowim von Mendele Mocher- 
Seforim, i. ii., Odessa, 1888-90; Wiener, Yiddish Literature, 
pp. 150-160, 362, 363 (list of works). 

S. M. D. 


ABRAMS, HARRIET: English Soprano vocal- 
ist and composer; born 1760; died in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. She was the eldest of three 
sisters (Harriet, Theodosia, and Eliza), all excellent 
vocalists. Harriet herself was a pupil of Dr. Arne, 
and made her début at Drury Lane Theater, Lon- 
don, in her master’s musical piece, “ May Day,” Oc- 
tober 28, 1779. She and her sister Theodosia sang 
at the openiug of the Concerts of Ancient Music in 
1776. She sang also at the Handel Commemoration 
in Westminster Abbey in 1784 and at the principal 
London concerts for several years afterward, when 
she and her sisters retired into private life. Harriet 
Abrams composed several pleasing songs, two of 
which, “The Orphan’s Prayer” and “ Crazy Jane,” 
aided by the impressive singing of her Sisters, be- 
came very popular. She published, further, in 1787, 
a collection of Scotch songs harmonized for three 
voices, besides other pieces at later dates. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brown, Dictionary of Musicians, s.v.; Grove, 
Dict. of Music and Musicians, 1890, vol. i.: Champlin, Cyeto- 
pedia of Music and Musicians, i. 4, New York, 1593. 


ABRAMSON, ARTHUR VON: Russian civil 
engineer; born at Odessa, March 3, 1854. He was 
educated at the gymnasium of his native city, and 
studied mathematics at the University of Odessa, 
which he left to take a course in civil engineering 
at the Polytechnikum of Zurich, Switzerland, from 
which he was graduated in 1876. Returning to Russia 
in 1879, he passed the state examination at the Rus- 
sian Imperial Institute of Roads and Communica- 
tions, and was appointed one of the directors of the 
Russian state railway at Kief. He devised, built, 
and managed the sewer system of Kief, and con- 
structed the street-railroad of that city. In 1881 he 
founded and became editor-in-chief of a technical 
monthly, “Inzhener” (The Engineer). He was ap- 
pointed president of the local sewer company and di- 
rector of the Kief city railroad. H. R. 


ABRAMSON, BERNARD: Russian physician 
of the nineteenth century. He wasa corresponding 
member of the St. Petersburg Academy of Science, 
and for valued work in sanitation was made & hered- 
itary honorary citizen by the Russian government. 
Owing to his interest in Jewish matters, he was re- 
quested by the government to draw up a curriculum 
for the Jewish school at Uman in the government of 
Podol. In 1849 the title of collegiate councilor was 
conferred upon him; and in the same year he was 
elected a member of the Odessa English Club (com- 
posed of Russian noblemen). He wrote various 
medical works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orient, 1849, pp. 31, 112; Jiid. Athenäum, S.v., 

Leipsic, 1851. H. R. 


ABRASS, JOSHUA (OSIAS); called also 
Pitzi: A famous hazan, or cantor: born in Austria 
about 1820, and died at Odessa in 1883. He was 
cantor in Tarnopol, 1840-42: afterward in Lemberg, 
1842-60; and from 1860-83 he was chief cantor of the 
great synagogue of Odessa. He composed m mp} 
(“Hymns and Religions Songs for Sabbaths and 
Festivals of the Year”), Vienna, 1878. His dau ghter 
was Abrastzova, a popular Russian singer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, s.v. 


H. R. 
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ABRAVALLA (wbs3s338), SAMUEL, called 
THE GREAT: The richest Jew in Valencia. He 
was forced during the persecution of 1391 to accept 
Christianity. The jurados of Valencia reported on 
this baptism on July 14, 1391, as follows: “ Yester- 
day there was baptized the great Don Samuel Abra- 
valla with great solemnity in the palace of En 
Gasto under the patronage of the marquis, and he 
has received the name of Alfonso Ferrandes de 
Villanueva, from an estate which he owns in the 
marquisate, called Villanueva” (De los Rios, * Hist. 
de los Judíos de Espafia y Portugal,” ii. 603). This 
Samuel Abravalla can scarcely be identical with 
Don Samuel Abravanel, who was also baptized in 
1391, but took the name Juan de Sevilla. Abra- 
valla soon returned to J udaism, as did also Abra- 
vanel. He was sent with Don Solomon ha-Levi 
to Rome as ambassador of the Spanish Jews, and 
had an interview with the pope. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shebet Yehudah, No. 41; Gritz, Gesch. d. 

Juden, iv. 219, M. K 

. K. 


ABRAVANEL, ABARBAN EL, or ABRA- 
BANEL: Oneof the oldest and most distinguished 
Spanish families, which traces its origin from King 
David. Members of this family lived at Seville, 
where dwelt its oldest representative, Don Judah 
Abravanel Samuel Abravanel, his grandson, settled 
at Valencia, and Samuel's son, Judah (or perhaps he 
himself), left Spain for Portugal. Isaac, the son of 
Judah, returned to Castile, where he lived till the time 
of the great expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492. Then, with his three sons, Judah, Joseph, and 
Samuel, Isaac went to Italy. Their descendants, as 
well as other members of the family who arrived 
later from the Iberian peninsula, lived in Holand, 
England, Turkey, and elsewhere during and since 
the sixteenth century. 
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Isaac Abravanel: Statesman and Bible com- 
mentator, son of the Portuguese treasurer, Dom 
Judah, was born in the year 1487 at Lisbon, and died 
at Venice in 1508. He was buried in Padua. 

Abravanel received a careful education and was 
a pupil of Joseph Hayyim, rabbi of Lisbon. Well 
versed in Talmudic literature and in the learning of 
his time, endowed with a clear and keen mind, and 
full of enthusiasm for Judaism, he devoted his early 
years to the study of Jewish religious philosophy, 
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and when scarcely twenty years old wrote on the 
original form of the naturai elements, on the most 
vital religious questions, on prophecy, ete. His po- 
litical abilities also attracted attention while he was 
still young. He entered the service of King Alfonso 
V. of Portugal as treasurer, and soon won the con- 
fidence of his master. Notwithstanding his high posi- 
tion and the great wealth he had inherited from his 
father, his love for his afflicted brethren was unabated. 
When Arzilla, in Morocco, was taken by the Moors, 
and the Jewish captives were sold as slaves, he con- 
tributed largely to the funds needed to manumit 
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Abravanel Coat of Arms. 


(From the Archives of the Amsterdam Portuguese Congregation.) 


them, and personally arranged for collections 
throughout Portugal. He also wrote to his learned 
and wealthy friend Jehiel, of Pisa, in behalf of the 
captives. After the death of Alfonso he was obliged 
to relinquish his office, having been accused by 
King John II. of connivance with the duke of Bra- 
ganca, who had been executed on the charge of con- 
spiracy. Abravanel, warned in time, saved himself 
by a hasty flight to Castile (1488). His large for- 
tune was confiscated by royal decree. At Toledo, 
his new home, he occupied himself at first with Bib- 
lical studies, and in the course of six months produced 
an extensive commentary on the books of Joshua, 
Judges, and Samuel. - But shortly afterward he en- 
tered the service of the house of Castile. "Together 
with his friend, the influential Don Abraham Senior, 
of Segovia, he undertook to farm the revenues and 
io supply provisions for the royal army, contracts 
that he carried out to the entire satisfaction of Queen 
Isabella. During the Moorish war Abravanel ad- 
vanced considerable sums of money to the govern- 
ment. When the banishment of the Jews from Spain 
was decreed, he left nothing undone to induce the 
king to revoke the edict. In vain did he offer him 
30,000 ducats ($68,400, nominal value). With his 
brethren in faith he left Spain and went to Naples, 
where, soon after, he entered the service of the king. 
For a short time he lived in peace undisturbed ; 
but when the city was taken by the French, bereft 
of all his possessions, he followed the young king, 
Ferdinand, in 1495, to Messina; then went to Corfu; 
and in 1496 settled in Monopoli, and lastly (1503) in 
Venice, where his services were employed in nego- 
tiating a commercial treaty between Portugal and 
the Venetian republic (Zurita, “Historia del Rey 
Don Fernando el Católico," v. 342a). M. K. 


Abravanel’s importance, however, lies not only in 
his changeful and active career. Although his works 
can scarcely be said to be of an absolutely original 
character, they contain so much instructive material, 
and exerted so wide an influence, that they demand 
special attention. They may be divided into three 
classes, referring to (1) exegesis, such as his com- 
mentary upon the entire Bible with the exception 
of the Hagiographa; (2) philosophy, dealing with 
philosophy in generaland particularly with that of 
the Jewish religion; (3) apologeties, in defense of 
the Jewish doctrine of the Messiah. Characteristic 
of Abravanel's exegetic writings is his accurate esti- 

mation of the historical standpoint in 
As Author the ancient annals of the Jewish peo- 
and Exe- ple. All preceding Jewish exegetes 
gete. had been too far removed from the 
tumult of the great world to possess 
a proper estimate of the historical epochs and epi- 
sodes described in Scripture. Abravanel, who had 
himself taken part in the politics of the great pow- 
ers of the day, rightly perceived that mere consider- 
ation of the literary elements of Scripture was in- 
sufficient, and that the political and social life of the 
people must also be taken into account. He recog- 
nized also the value of prefacing the individual 
books of the Bible with a general introduction con- 
cerning the character of each book, its date of com- 
position, and the author's intention; he may conse- 
quently be considered as a pioneer of the modern 
science of Bible propsdeutics. These excellences 
of Abravanel’s commentaries were especially ap- 
preciated by the Christian scholars of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. No less than thirty 
Christian writers of this period—among them men 
of eminence, like the younger Buxtorf, Buddeus, 
Carpzov, and others—occupied themselves with the 
close study of Abravanel's exegetical writings, which 
they condensed and translated, and thus introduced 
to the world of Christian scholarship. Possibly 
somewhat of this ap- 
preciation of Abra- 
vanel by Christians 
wasdue to the latter's 
tolerance toward the 
Christian exegetes— 
Jerome, Augustine, 
and Nicholas de Lyra 
—all of whom were 
closely studied by 
him and quoted 
without prejudice, 
receiving praise or 
disapprobation as the 
case demanded. 

Abravanel'S Jew- 
ish predecessors in 
the realm of philoso- 
phy, whoever, by no 
means received the same amount of tolerance at his 
hands. Men like Albalag, Palquera, Gersonides, 
Narboni, and others, were roundly denounced by 
Abravanel as infidels and misleading guides, for ven- 
turing to assumea comparatively liberal standpointin 
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: religio-philosophical questions. Although he wasthe 


last Jewish Aristotelian, Abravanel was essentially an 
opponent of philosophy, for his entire conception of 
Judaism, opposed to that of Maimon- 
ides and his school, was rooted in a 
firm conviction of God's revelation in 
history, and particularly in the history 
of the selected people. Had Abravanel not been 
misled by the “Guide” of Maimonides, for whom he 
shared the traditional veneration, he might have 


As Phi- 
losopher. 


Abravanel 
Abraxas 


given an exposition of his views on the relations of 
philosophy and religion. As it is, however, these 
views are confused, being at one and the same time 
Maimonistic, anti-Maimonistic, and, in a measure, 
even cabalistic. A characteristic instance of his vacil- 
lation is afforded by his most important religious 
work, the “ Rosh Amanah ? (The Pinnacle of Faith), 
based on Cant. iv. 8. This work, devoted to the 
championship of the Maimonidean thirteen articles 
of belief against the attacks of Crescasand Albo, ends 
with the statement that Maimonides compiled these 
articles merely in accordance with the fashion of 
other nations, which set up axioms or fundamental 
principles for their science; but that the Jewish re- 
ligion has nothing in common with human science; 
that the teachings of the Torah are revelations from 
God, and therefore are all of equal value; that among 
them are neither principles nor corollaries from 
principles: which certainly is rather a lame conclu- 
sion for a work purporting to be a defense of Mai- 
monides. It would not be just, however, to assert 
that Abravanel makes a pretense of championing 
Maimonides, while being actually opposed to him. 
Abravanel is no hypocrite; wherever he thinks that 
Maimonides deviates from traditional belief, he does 
not hesitate to combat him strenuously. He thus as- 
sails Maimonides' conception that the prophetic vi- 
sions were the creations of imagination. Abravanel 
will not hear of this explanation even for the bat 
kot of the Talmud, which, according to him, was 
a veritable voice made audible by God—a miracle, 
in fact (commentary on Gen. xvi.) In like manner 
Abravanel exceeded all his predecessors in combating 
Maimonides' theory of the * Heavenly Chariot" in 
Ezekiel (* 'Ateret Zekenim," xxiv., and commentary 
on the “Moreh,” part iii. 71-74, ed. Warsaw). In- 
deed the most noteworthy feature of all Abravanel's 
philosophical disquisitions is the success with which 
he demonstrates the weak points in the Maimonidean 

system. 
One point of Maimonides' system, however, and 
one that was not strictly in the line of tradition, 
found in Abravanel a zealous imita- 


As Apolo- tor: the belief in a Messiah. He felt 
gete. deeply the hopelessness and despair 


which possessed his brethren in the 
years following their expulsion from Spain, and 
set himself, therefore, to champion the Messianic 
belief and.to strengthen it among his desponding 
brethren. With this aim he wrote the following 
three works: * Ma'yene ha-Yeshu‘ah” (Sources of 
Salvation), completed Dec. 6, 1496; * Yeshu'ot Me- 
shiho” (The Salvation of His Anointed), completed 
Dec. 20, 1497; and “Mashmia‘ Yeshu‘ah” (Pro- 
claiming Salvation), completed Feb. 26, 1498—all of 
them devoted to the exposition of the Jewish belief 
concerning the Messiah and the Messianicage. The 
first-named of these is in the form of a commentary 
upon Daniel, in which he controverts both the Chris- 
tian exposition and the Jewish rationalism of this 
book. Curiously enough, in opposition to the Tal- 
mud and all later rabbinical tradition, he counts 
Daniel among the prophets, coinciding therein—but 
therein only—with the current. Christian interpreta- 
tion. He is impelled to this by the fact that Daniel 
furnishes the foundation for his Messianic theory. 
The remainder of his commentary is devoted to 
an exhaustive and caustic criticism of the Christian 
exposition. 

The second work is probably unique in being an 
exposition of the doctrine concerning the Messiah 
according to the traditional testimony of Talmud 
and Midrash; it is valuable for its exhaustive treat- 
ment and clearness of presentation. Of no less im- 
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portance is his third apologetic work, which con- 
tains a collection of all the Messianic passages of 
the Bible and their interpretations, in the course of 
which latter Abravanel very frequently attacks the 
Christian interpretation of these passages. It con- 
tains (pp. 92c-945, ed. Amsterdam) a description of 
the Messianic age as conceived by the Jewish ortho- 
doxy of the Middle Ages. "These apologetic works 
of Abravanel were widely read by his coreligionists, 
as is evidenced by their frequent republication, and 
they contributed undoubtedly to the reassurance of 
many of his brethren as to a better future for Israel. 

The following list of Abravanel's works is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, according to the Hebrew 
alphabet, the date of the first edition being given 
in each case: 

(1) *'Ateret Zekenim ? (Crown of the Ancients), 
Sabbionetta, 1557; (2) “Yeshu‘ot Meshiho” (The 
Salvation of His Anointed), Karlsruhe, 1898; (3) 
" Maamar Kazer" (Short Treatise), Venice, 1574; (4) 
" Ma'yene ha-Yeshu'ah" (Sources of Salvation), 
Ferrara, 1551; also at Naples, no date, possibly ed. 


princeps ; (5) " Mashmi'a Yeshu'ah" (Proclaiming 


Salvation), Salonica, 1526; (6) “Mif‘alot Elohim” 
(Works of God), Venice, 1592; (7) * Mirkebet ha- 
Mishneh” (Second Chariot) Sabbionetta, 1551; (8) 
" Nahlat Abot” (The Paternal Inheritance), Con- 
stantinople, 1505; (9) “Perush” (Commentary) on 
the Pentateuch, Venice, 1579; (10) * Perush " on the 
Earlier Prophets, Pesaro, 1511 (doubtful); (11) 
" Perush" on the Later Prophets, Pesaro, 1590 (?); 
(12) " Perush " on Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim,” 
Karlsruhe, 1831; (18) “Rosh Amanah ” (The Pinnacle 
of Faith), Amsterdam, 1505; (14) “Shamayim Hado- 
shim” (The New Heavens), Ródelheim, 1828; (15) 
" Zurot ha-Yesodot" (Forms of the Elements), Sab- 
bionetta, 1557; (16) *'Teshubot" (Responsa), ad- 
dressed to Saul ha-Kohen of Candia, Venice, 1574, 
See also ARAMA, DAVID; BrBAGO, ABRAHAM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Autobiographical notices are given in the in- 
troduetion to his commentaries on Joshua, Kings, and Deu- 
teronomy and in his Teshubot; Baruch ‘pin, preface to 
Abravanel’s Ma'yene (is of great value); Carmoly, in Jost's 
-Annalen,1889, p.101 ; also an anonymous writer, ib. p.181 ; Luz- 
Zatto, ibid. 1840, pp. 17, 24; Jost, Gesch. d. Israeliten, iii. 
104-109 ; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii. and ix., see index; M. 
H. Friedländer, Chachme ha-Dorot, Brünn, 1880, pp. 186-150 ; 
Schwerin-Abarbanel,in Berliner's Magazin, 1891, xviii. 133- 
145, 235-241; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 5302; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. pp. 11-15; The American Israelite (Cincinnati, O.), 1862, 
pp. 212, 220, 228, 236, 244, contains a translation (incomplete) of 
the Rosh Amanah. oe 


Isaac Abravanel: 1. Sonof Joseph Abravanel, 
and grandson of the Bible-commentator; was dis- 
tinguished for his philanthropy and his devotion to 
science. He lived at Ferrara, Italy, where he died 
in 1973. He entrusted the education of his children 
to Isaac de Lattes in 1567. Amalus Lusitanus was 
in friendly intercourse with him and a frequent visi- 
torat hishouse. 2. A richand highly respected man 
who lived at Venice in 1668. 

Jonah Abravanel: 1. Poct; flourished at Am- 
sterdam in the seventeenth century; died there Aug. 
11, 1667. He was the son of the physician Joseph 
Abravanel, and a nephew of Manasseh ben Israel. 
He wrote “Elegio em Louvar da Nova Yesiba, in- 
stitudo por o Senhor Yshac Pereira, de que he 
hos Yesiba o Senhor Haham Menasse ben Israel? 
(Amsterdam, 1644). He wrote also elegies upon the 
martyrs Isaac de Castro Tartas (1647) and the 
Dernals (1655). He published with Dr. Ephraim 
Bueno, after 1630, ritualistic works and * Psalterio 
de David . . . transladado con toda fidelidad ” 
(Amsterdam, 1644) 2. A learned and highly re- 
spected man who lived also at Amsterdam, where 
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he died Feb. 19, 1707. 8. Son of Manasseh Abra- 
vanel; was a member of the Talmudical Academy 
‘Ez Hayyim in Amsterdam, 1710. 

Joseph Abravanel: 1. Physician and scholar; 
son of Isaac Abravanel; born at Lisbon in 1471; 
died about 1552. He lived at Venice and later at 
Ferrara, and enjoyed a great reputation. 2. A 
physician, brother of Manassch Abravanel; flour- 
ished at Amsterdam in the seventeenth century; 
died about 1620. 3. A member of the Academy 
"Ez Hayyim at Amsterdam, in 1706. 

Judah Abravanel: 1. Receiver of customs at 
Seville, Spain, in 1310. He rendered substantial 
service to the grandees of Castile. The infante Don 
Pedro, in his will, dated Seville, May 9, 1817, or- 
dered that Judah be paid: (1) 15,000 maravedis 
($36,000) for clothes delivered ; (2) 90,000 mara- 
vedis ($72,000) as part of a personal debt, at the 
same time requesting Judah to release him from 
paying the rest. Judah had been in great favor 
with King Alfonso the Wise, with whom he once 
had a conversation regarding Jews and Judaism. 
2. Grandson of the preceding; Portuguese treas- 
urer about 1400. He managed the financial af- 
fairs of the infante Dom Fernando, who assigned 
to him, in 1487, over half a million reis blancos. 
3. Sce Leo HEBRÆUS. 4. The grandson of Judah 
Abravanel, or Leo Hebreeus, bore also the name of 
Judah. He was a much respected man, who died 
Dec. 15, 1588, at Ferrara, at the age of fifty. He 
lived with his brother Jacob Abravanel and another 
Judah Abravanel, who was renowned for his wealth 
and for his philanthropy. 

Samuel Abravanel: Son of Judah Abravanel 
of Seville; settled in Castile. He became a patron 
of learning. He supported the scholar, Menahem 
ben Zerah, and had him elected rabbi of Toledo. 
As a mark of his gratitude Menahem dedicated to 
Abravanel his work, *Zedah la-Derek ” (Provision 
for the Journey) During the persecution of 1391 he 
submitted to baptism and was named, according to 
Zacuto, Juan of Seville. He soon, however, re- 
turned to Judaism. See also ABRAVALLA, SAMUEL. 

Samuel Abravanel: Youngest son of Isaac 
Abravanel, and grandson of Judah; was born in 
1478, at Lisbon. His father sent him to Salonica to 
pursue his Talmudic studies, where he became the 
pupil of Joseph Fasi. He lived at Naples, and was 
employed as financier by the viceroy Don Pedro de 
Toledo. He made the best possible use of his great 
wealth, which amounted to more than 200,000 gold 
zecchini or sequins (about $450,000). The poet 
Samuel Usque said that he deserved the surname 
“Tremegisto,” that is, “thrice great”: greatin schol- 
arship, great in name (ancestry), and great in wealth. 
“He generously employs his wealth in promoting 
the welfare of his coreligionists. He enables many 
orphans to marry, supports the needy, and en- 
deavors strenuously to free captives, so that in 
him are combined all the great qualities which 
make one fitted for the gift of prophecy.” By his con- 
temporaries he was surnamed “ Nasi ” (Prince), and 
was much respected. His second wife, Benvenida 
Abravanela, a woman of prudence, culture, grace, 
piety, and charity, nobiy seconded his efforts. "The 
viceroy of Naples permitted his daughter Leonora, 
later grand duchess of Tuscany, to be on friendly 
terms with Benvenida and even to become her pu- 
pil. Leonora looked up to her with filial love and 
respecte 
. Samuel Abravanel was a patron of J ewish learn- 
ing. His house was a favorite resort for Jewish and 
Christian scholars. The Portuguese refugee, David 
ben Yahya, whom Samuel succeeded in placing as 
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rabbi at Naples, and the cabalist Baruch of Bene- 

vento, were his intimates. Following in the foot- 

steps of his father, and aided by his noble wife, 

Samuel was always ready to defend his brethren in 

faith. When Charles V. issued an edict to expel 

the Jews from Naples, Benvenida, with the assist- 
ance of Leonora, intervened in their behalf so effect- 
ively that the decree was revoked. But several 
years later, when Charles V. ordered the Jews either 
to leave the land or to wear the badge, the Abrava- 

nels settled in Ferrara, where Samuel died in 1551, 

and Benvenida three years later. 

The following were also prominent members of 
the family : the wealthy and learned “ Prince” Hiyya 
Abravanel, who lived at Salonica with the preacher 
Senior Abravanel (died 1620); Hirsh Abravanel, . 
who was head of the rabbinate at Lissa, Prussia 
(died 1863). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Usque, Consolacam, p. 206; Gratz, Gesch. 
d. Juden, ix. 47 et seq., 327 et seq.; Kayserling, Gesch. d. 
Juden in Portugal, p. 264; idem, Die J'üdischen Frauen, 
pp. 77 et seq. MK 


ABRAVANEL DORMIDO, DAVID. See 
Dormo, DAVID ABRAVANEL. 

ABRAXAS or ABRASAX (Afpá£ac, oftener 
'ABpacáč): A term of Gnostic magic, of uncertain 
etymology. According to Irenæus (* Adversus 


e 
Abraxas God (Gnostic Gem, Obverse and Reverse). 
(From King’s ** Gnostics,’’) 


Heereses,” i. 24, 8-7), the Gnostic Basilides (died 
about 130) gave the name of Abraxas to the highest 
Being, who presides over the 864 kingdoms of spirits 
(52 X 7 = 364), because the numerical value of the 
letters of this name is equivalent to 365 (a — 1, b 
2,r—100,4—1,x—60,a2—1,5— 200)—4. e., the 964 
spirits + the Highest Being Himself. Ina magic pa- 
pyrus it is expressly stated that Abraxas is equiv- 
alent to 365, the number of days in the year 
(Wessely, “Neue Zauberpapyri,” p. 96; Dieterich, 
& Abraxas,” p. 46). Bellermann (“Versuch über 
Gemmen mit Abraxasbild," Berlin, 1817-19, derives 
this word from the Coptic. He claims it is à com- 
pound of Abrak and sac, meaning *the holy Word," 
“the blessed Name.” See, on the other hand, 
Baudissin, *Studien zur Semitischen Religionsge- 
schichte,” i. 189, note 1. Other etymologies and a 
summary of all investigations in the matter are 
given by Matter in his “ Histoire Critique du Gnos- 
ticisme,” 1828 (German trans. by Dorner, ii. 56 et 
seg., Heilbronn, 1834).  Güdemann sees in Abraxas 
some connection with the magic formula of the pap- 
yri, *arbathiaoth" (which he identifies with YINN 
hv ms), the four-lettered name of God (“Festschrift 
zum Achzigsten Geburtstage Moritz Steinschnei- 
der’s,” p. 15). Moise Schwab suggests that Abraxas 
is the equivalent of N72 IN (“the Father created”) 
(* Vocabulaire de lAngélologie," p. 388). Geiger 
suggested a derivation for Abraxas from the He- 
brew Aa-berakah (“the blessing "); this is approved 
by King, * Gnostics," p. 291, but rightly rejected by 
Krauss in Pauly-Wissowa, “ Realencyklopiidie,” p. T. 

As has been shown by Schmidt (^ Gnostische 
Schriften in Kopt. Sprache,” pp. 562 et seq.), Abrasax 
stands in no organic connection with the Basilidian 


Abraxas 
Abrogation of Laws 


system and its 365 worlds corresponding with the nu- 
merical value of the Greek letters of Abrasax. Like 
Barbelo and other similar names mentioned by Priscil- 
lian, Abrasax represented a demiurge, a divine po- 
tency elevated by some heretic sect to the position of 
a god. From the papyri and the magic gems it is 
certain that the word refers to the use of the Ineffable 
Name as a master-key with which the powers of all 
the upper and the nether world are locked or un- 
locked, bound or loosened, by the great Manda da 
Haye (Wisdom of Life = God). Now there occurs in 
the mystical writings the name Raza Rabba (“the 
Great Secret"), met also in the Cabala under the name 
of Raza de Razin (* Secret of Secrets”). This sug- 
gests the etymology from Ab Raza, “Father of the 
Secret,” which is the same as “ Master Secret.” See 
Brandt, “ Mandaeische Schriften," pp. 148 e£ seg.; 
“ Mandaeische Religion,” pp. 218 e£ seq. 
Abraxas-gems are engraved stones of varying 
material and form upon which this word appears, 
either alone or with other names of God, and in con- 
nection with mystic figures and groups of letters. 
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Abraxas (Gnostic Gem, Obverse and Reverse). 
(From King's ** Gnostics,") 


The most frequently encountered Abraxas figure is 
a human form with a fowl’s head and the extremi- 
tics of a serpent, carrying in the one hand a shield 
and in the other a whip. These Abraxas-stones, 
especially those which from their material are used 
for superstitious practises, are also of interest from 
the standpoint of Judaism, inasmuch as they often 
bear Hebraic names of God: Iao, Sabaoth, Adonai, 
Eloai. Beside an Abraxas figure the following, 
for instance, is found: IAQ ABPAZAZ AAQN ATA, 
“Tao Abrasax, thou art the Lord” (Bellermann, 
“Versuch,” iii., No. 10). With the Abraxas-shield 
are also found the divine names Sabaoth Iao, Iao 
Abrasax, Adonai Abrasax, ete. (Baudissin, * Studien 
zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte," i. 189 e£ seq.). 
All these stones are used as amulets, and they furnish 
indisputable evidence of Jewish influence over the 
views of heathen nations of antiquity. The magic 
papyri reflect the same ideas as the Abraxas-gems. 
The folowing example will suffice: “Iao Sabaoth, 
Adonai Abrasax” (Wessely, “Neue Zauber- 
papyri,” p. 27, No. 229; see the index). In the 
group “Takoubia, Iaosabaoth Adonai <Abrasax” 
(ibid. p. 44, No. 715), the first name seems to be 
composed of Jacob and Ya. The patriarchs are 
sometimes addressed as deities; for which fact many 
instances may be adduced. The magic word * Ab- 
lanathanalba,’’ which reads in Greek the same back- 
ward as forward, also occurs in the Abraxas-stones as 
well as in the magie papyri. This word is usually 
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conceded to be derived from the Hebrew, (Ara- 
maic), meaning “Thou art our father” (NN jo aN), 
and also occurs in connection with Abraxas; the 


following inscription is found upon a metal plate in 


the Carlsruhe Museum: 
ABPAZXASZ 
|| BAANAO 
ANAAEA 


It is evident that the last two lines ought to be 
read Ablanathanalba, which Baudissin (Lc. 202) has 
overlooked. From the examples adduced it is evi- 
dent that Abraxas probably means “ holy name,” 
seeing that it is often attached to divine appella- 
tions. It does not seem to be of Hebrew origin, as 
there is no possible derivation or etymology for it 
(a fact which in itself would be remarkable in view 
of the unchanged adoption of the names Adonai, 
Sabaoth, Eloe, and Iao), nor has it maintained it- 
self in Jewish lore, while names of God play as im- 
portant a part in Jewish mysticism as they do in 
Gnostic-heathen-Jewish magic, the most important 
testimonies to which are the magic papyri. There 
is nota single reliable instance of DID IN or DDD INN 
occurring in Hebrew. Schwab, in his “ Vocabulaire 
de l'Angélologie," under 3932N Abragag (—Abra- 
sax), refers to “Sefer Raziel,” 375; under p5p 74% he 
refers to the article **w*, where also there is nothing 
more than a reference to “Raziel” (Ta) again. In 
Gaster, “The Sword of Moses" (London, 1896) , on 
p.5, No. 6, among certain unintelligible magic groups 
of letters, DDAN is found, which Gaster emends 
DD3*42N. Asthe olderand much more frequent form 
of the word is Abrasax, this emendation is certainly 
a hazardous one. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire Univer- 
sel des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, 3d ed., 1881, s.v. 
«Abrasae; Herzog, Protestantische Reale neyklopddie, 3d ed., 
1896: Pauly-Wissowa, Realencykloptidie der Klassischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft, vol. i. Stuttgart, 1894; Hilgenfeld, 
Ketzergesch., pp. 197 et seq. On Abraxas-gems see espe- 
cially Kopp. Palccographia_Critica, vols. iii. and iv. (Mann- 
heim, 1827-29) ; King, The Gnostics and their Remains, Lon- 
don, 2d ed., 1587, and the literature given by Jacobs, ibid. 


pp. 451-455. 2 
L. B.—K. 


ABRECH.—Biblical Data: The proclamation 
of the criers on the approach of Joseph (Gen. xli. 
43). It has been variously explained. Some favor 
an Egyptian origin, others a Semitie one. Jewish 
commentators derive it from barak (to bend the 
knee) and recognize in it a hiphil formation. The 
general opinion of scholars at present is in favor of 
Semitic origin. Delitzsch (* Hebrew Languago," p. 
20) refers it to the Assyrian abarakku (a titled person- 
age), which has much in its favor. The El-Amarna 
tablets prove the possibility of a Semitic word find- 
ing its way into Egypt at an early date. 

G. B. L. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The term Abrech, 
which occurs only once in the Scriptures, engaged the 
attention of the rabbis from an early date. "The fol- 
lowing two explanations were given in the middle of 
the second century of the common era: Judah b. Iai 
considered Abrech as a compound of 3N (father) and 
"n (tender), and explained Joseph's title to mean 
one who is a father in wisdom but young in years. 
This explanation was held by Judah's contempo- 
rary, Jose, “son of a woman of Damascus," to be a 
perversion of words. According to Jose, Abrech is 
identical with the title * Alabarchos," given to the 
head of the Jews in Egypt (Sifre, Deut. i.; Mek. on 
Deut. i. 1, published by Hoffmann in the Hildesheimer 
" Jubelschrift,” Hebrew part, p. 5). Despite the op- 
position to it, Judah's explanation prevailed among 
the Jews (see Gen. R. xc. 3). Origen and Jerome, in 
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iheir commentaries on the word, doubtless obtained 
Judah's explanation from their Jewish teachers, 
though Origen supplements his remarks by saying 
that Abrech is to be literally rendered as yovariCew 
(bending of the knee). This view is advocated by 
Jewish grammarians from the time of Jonah ibn 
Ganah. An interpretation different from the fore- 
going, which is of Palestinian origin, is that given by 
Babylonian scholars, who explain the word as being 
a compound of “ab” (father) and “rak” (Old Per- 
sian arjaka = king), signifying “father of the king " 
(B. B. 4a; Targ. Ô., Targ. Yer. ad loc.). The Baby- 
lonian etymology is followed by Peshito as well as 
by the Arabic translator, both rendering the word 
“father and ruler” (see Brüll, in Geiger's * Jüd. Zeit." 
iii. 981 e£ seq. ; Ginzberg, in “ Monatsschrift,” 1899, 
xliii. 545). L. 
ABREST, PAUL D’ (pen-name of FRIED- 
RICH KOHNABREST): Journalist; born at 
Prague, 1850; died at Voslau, near Vienna, in July, 
1893. Hereceived his education at the Lycée Bona- 
parte in Paris, and on its completion he devoted him- 
self to journalism. He wasa frequent contributor to 
“Le Petit Journal,” “La Vérité,” * Le Rappel,” * Le 
Siècle,” and “L’Indépendance Belge.” Later he 
became correspondent of the “Temps” at Vienna, 
at the same time contributing to Austrian and Hun- 
garian journals. During the Russo-Turkish war he 
represented the “Siècle”; and afterward, at the in- 
stance of the French government, he went to Bosnia 
to investigate the economic condition of that coun- 
try. Besides his articles, several collections of 
which have appeared in book form, Abrest wrote: 


“Vienne sous Francois Joseph,” a “ Life of General. 


Hoche,” and a history of the opera. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, August 4, 1893, p. 6. 


B. B. 


ABROGATION OF LAWS: In Deut. xiii. 1 
(xii. 32, A, V.) Moses is described as saying: * What 
thing soever I command you, observe to do it: thou 
shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it." Taking 
this injunction literally, the Sadducees, and later the 
Karaites, rejected the rabbinical development of Ju- 
daism, as additions to and modifications of the Mo- 
saic laws. But the injunction could not have meant 
that for all future time, without regard to varying 
circumstances, not the least alteration or modifica- 
tion should be made in the religious and civil laws 
established for the people of Israel. 

The ancient rabbis claimed authority, not only to 
make new provisions and to establish institutions 

as a “hedge” for the protection of the 
Rabbinical Biblical laws, but under certain cir- 
Authority. cumstances even to suspend and to ab- 

rogate a Biblical law. They derived 
this authority from the passage in Deut. xvii. 8-11, 
in which mention is made of a supreme court con- 
sisting of priests, Levites, and “the judge that shall 
be in those days." Doubtful questions of law were 
to be brought before this court, and unconditional 
obedience to this supreme authority in all religious, 
civil, and criminal matters is emphatically enjoined 
in the words: 

" According to the law which they shall teach thee, and ac- 
cording to the judgment which they shall tell thee, thou shalt do; 
thou shalt not depart from the word which they may tell thee, 
to the right or to the left." 

In reference to this, Maimonides teaches in his 
celebrated code * Hilkot Mamrim," i. 1: 

From the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, law and decision should 
go forth to all Israel. Whatever it taught either as tradition or 
by interpretation according to the hermeneutic rules, or what- 


ee n enacted according to the exigencies of the time, must be 
Deyed. 


*A later court has a right to reject a decision 
based on the interpretation of a former though 
higher court, for Scripture says: ' Go to the judge 
who will be in those days,’ meaning, you shall go 
according to the authority of your own time" (ibid. 
li. 1). And again: 

“ Any religious court [kol bet din] has the power to set aside 

even a Biblical law as a temporary measure. If they find it 
necessary to suspend for the time being an injunction, or to 
permit one to aet against a prohibition in order to bring the 
masses back to the Torah, or in order to prevent a greater evil, 
those in authority may do according to the exigency of the time. 
Just as a physician is sometimes compelled to amputate the limb 
of a patient in order to save his life and general health, so those 
in authority [bet din] may at any time decree the temporary sus- 
pension of some laws in order to secure the fulfilment of the 
religious law in general" (ibid. ii. 4). 
Although Maimonides here refers only to the right 
of temporarily suspending a law, there are cases 
mentioned in the Talmud, as will be seen later, in 
which a Biblical law was entirely abrogated. Be- 
sides, the simile used by Maimonides in the passage 
just quoted applies rather to the abrogation than 
to the temporary suspension of a law; for the am- 
putation of a limb to save the life and health of the 
patient is not a mere temporary separation. 

The Talmud contains the following maxims by 
which the religious authorities of various periods 

were guided in abrogating certain . 

Talmudic laws: “The abrogation of a law is 

View. sometimes equivalent to the mainte- 
nance of the law”: that is, to set a law 
aside is sometimes as meritorious as to establish it 
(Men. 995). “It is better that a single law be up- 
rooted than that the whole Torah be forgotten” 
(Tem. 145). “There are times when the duty of 
working for the glory of God requires the abolition 
of a law” (Ber. 54a and 63a). “The court [the relig- 
ious authority] may, under circumstances, decree 
to uproot a positive law of the Bible” (Yeb. 89d). 
In citing some examples of suspension and of abro- 
gation of Mosaic laws in different periods, one may 
be recorded from the Bible. According to I Kings, 
xviii. 31, the prophet Elijah offered a sacrifice upon 
the altar erected on. Mount Carmel This was in 
contravention of the law in Deut. xii. 13, which 
forbade the offering of sacrifices outside of the cen- 
tral sanctuary. The rabbis defend the act of the 
prophet on the ground that it was a temporary 
measure necessitated by the circumstances (Yeb. 
900). 

Of more importance are the following cases of 
the abrogation of a Biblical law as stated in the 
Talmud: Ezra (according to Yeb. 865, Hul. 1810) 
decreed that the first tithe should be given to the 
priests, contrary to the Mosaic Law in Num. xviii. 
21, which ordained that they should be given to the 
Levites. In consequence of this abrogation another 
law had to be abrogated, namely, that which re- 
ferred to the solemn profession which, according to 
Deut. xxvi. 12-15, every farmer had to make annu- 
ally in the Temple; for the passage in this confes- 
sion, * have given it [the tithes] to the Levite," 
could not any longer be said in truth (Sotah, 478, 
after Tosef., Sotah,xiii. 10). 

Hillel the Elder enacted a measure, termed Pnos- 
BUL, which was tantamount to an abrogation of 

the Biblical law in Deut. xv. 2, con- 

The Pros- cerning the release from debt in the 
bul. Sabbatical year. Finding that this 
law, which was intended to benefit the 

poor, proved in the course of time rather a disad- 
vantage to them, as no one was willing to lend them 
money lest he lose his claim at the approach of the 
Sabbatical year, Hillel, by virtue of his authority as 
head of the Sanhedrin, caused a law to be enacted 
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by which the creditor could transfer the debt to the 
court in writing, so that the latter might collect it 
in spite of the Sabbatical year (Mishnah Sheb. x. 8, 
4), See ACCOMMODATION OF THE LAW. l 
While the Sabbatical year, especially in so far as 
it concerned the fallow land (Lev. xxv. 3-7), was 
strictly observed during the period of 
Discon- the second Temple, and even after its 
tinuance of destruction, there is no historical] rec- 
Jubilee. ord of the observance of the jubilee 
year as ordained in Lev. xxv. 8-12. 
According to the Talmud (‘Ar. 32b), the observance 
of the jubilee ceased from the time when the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
were carried off by the king of Assyria. The Tal- 
mud justifies the abrogation of this Biblical insti- 
tution by a rather too literal interpretation of the 
words in the law concerning the jubilee year: “And 
ye shall proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof”; only when all the in- 
habitants were in the land was the jubilee to be 
observed, but not when some tribes were exiled 
from it (Ar. 2zbid.). The abrogation of other Bib- 
lical laws on account of changed circumstances is 
ascribed to Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, as the abro- 
gation of the water of the ordeal, ordained in Num. 
v. 11-81 for the trial of a woman suspected of adul- 
tery (Sotah, ix. 9), and the abrogation of the solemn 
rite of expiation (‘Eglah ‘Arufah) for a murder the 
perpetrator of which is unknown, as ordained in 
Deut. xxi. 1-9 (Tosef., Sotah, xiv. 1 and 2»2d.). 
In consequence of the destruction of the Second 
Temple by the Romans numerous laws were sus- 
pended, especially the sacrificial laws 
After and most of the laws concerning Le- 
the Second vitical uncleanliness and purification. 
Temple. The Sanhedrin of Jabneh, on the mo- 
tion of Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah, 
permitted an Ammonite to enter the Jewish congre- 
gation of Israel, thus actually abrogating the Biblical 
law in Deut. xxiii. 4[A. V. 3]: ^ An Ammonite shall 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord.” The 
reason for setting this Biblical law aside was that it 
was claimed by the rabbis that, in consequence of the 
conquest of the land of the Ammonites by Sennache- 
rib, the real descendants of that nation could not with 
certainty be identified (Mishnah Yad. iv. 4) In 
connection with the above-mentioned cases in which 
Biblicallaws were abrogated, the following one may 
here be referred to; though it does not concern any 
express Biblical law, it deals with one which was 
considered to have a Biblical basis. For many cen- 
turies it was regarded as a transgression of the Law 
to commit the traditional law to writing; it was to 
be transmitted only from mouth to mouth, and was 


therefore called the oral law, in contradistinction 
to the written Law contained in the Pentateuch. 


The purpose of this prohibition was probably that 
the traditional law should not be regarded as of 
equal sanctity with the Law of Moses. A Biblical 
basis for this prohibition was found in the passage 
of Ex. xxxiv. 27: “ Write thou these words,” etc. By 
emphasizing the word “these” the passage was in- 
terpreted to mean: * Only these words (of the divine 
Law) you may write, but not the traditional law.” 
Nevertheless, when in the course of time the subject- 
matter of the oral law had accumulated to such an 
extent that it became almost impossible to preserve 
it by oral transmission, it was written down in the 
Mishnah and kindred works; and the abrogation of 
the prohibition so long regarded as Biblical is justi- 
fied in the Talmud by a reference to the principle: 
“ It is better that one law be set aside rather than that 
the whole Law be forgotten” (Tem, 142). 


As regards the abrogation of rabbinical laws, cus- 
toms, and institutions, the following principles are 
laid down in the Talmud: “A later 
Abrogative court [that is, an authoritative assem- 
Power of bly of scholars] may abrogate the de- 
Later cision of a former court only when it 
Courts. is superior in learning and in num- 
bers” (Mishnah ‘Eduy. i. 5). “<A pro- 
hibition passed by a majority of votes requires for 
its abrogation another majority of votes” (Bezah, 
5b). “We must not impose on the community a 
restriction which the majority can not endure” (‘Ab. 
Zarah, 86a). In accordance with these principles 
and their actual application in cases mentioned in 
the Talmud, Maimonides formulates in his code the 
following rules: 

1. Laws and customs, whether prohibitory or 
mandatory, if established by a former authority and 
generally accepted in all Israel, may only be abro- 
gated by a later assembly that is superior to the 
former, both in learning andin number. By thelat- 
ter term is meant the number of contemporaneous 
scholars endorsing the authority and the decision of 
that assembly. 

2. Restrictive measures, however, which were en- 
acted by a’ former authority as a necessary “hedge” 
to protect the Torah, and which have been accepted 
in all Israel, may not be abrogated by a subsequent 
though higher authority. 

3. If it is found that such laws are not as gener- 
ally accepted or as generally tolerable as was for- 
merly supposed, a later though inferior assembly 
may abrogate them. 

4. Every law, however, may be set aside tempo- 
rarily by a minor authority, when it is necessary 
for the maintenance of religion in general (“ Hilkot 
Mamrim,” ii. 2-7). 

Mention may here be made of cases where the 
motives which had caused the enactment of a law 
have ceased to operate. According to Maimonides 
even such a law can be abrogated only by an as- 
sembly of superior authority; while, according to 
Abraham ben David, the celebrated critic of Mai- 
monides’ code, and according to Asheri and others, 
the abrogation of such a law can be decided by 
any rabbinical assembly, though it be of lesser au- 
thority than that which had enacted the law. Dur- 
ing the Middie Ages and down to the last century 
the religious leaders in Israel kept within the limits 
of the above-stated rules regarding the Abroga- 
tion of Laws. In the seclusion of their ghetto life, 
and under the oppression and persecution which 
they had to endure, the Jews felt neither the neces- 
sity nor the desire to abrogate any of the sacred 
laws and customs inherited from their forefathers. 


The teachers were in general inclined rather to 
increase than to diminish the burden of the law. 


From the time, however, when in most 
Modern of the civilized countries the Jews bce- 
Times. gan to enjoy the blessings of emancipa- 
tion and to participate in the modern 
culture of the world, the necessity for abrogating 
some of their ancestral laws and customs which 
were not compatible with their new circumstances 
became more and more apparent. Not having, as 
heretofore, their own judicature, the civil law of 
the Pentateuch, so elaborately developed in the 
Talmud and in the rabbinical codes, was of neces- 
sity set aside. In this respect even the most con- 
servative willingly acquicsced in its abrogation, fol- 
lowing the principle laid down by Samuel, one of 
the most prominent teachers inthe beginning of the 
third century, dina de-malkuta dina (“the civil law 
of the land in which we live is our law,” Git. 105). 
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Vanv of the ritual and ceremonial laws and customs 
roll of themselves into disuse; others were either 
abolished or modified by the various rabbinical con- 
ferences held during the last half century in Ger 
many and in the United States. 'The authority of 
‘hese conferences has been recognized by the re- 
form Jews only. See CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Herxheimer in Geiger's Wissensch. Zeit. 

für Jüd. Theologie, ii. 226-245; L. Loew, Gesammelte 
Schriften. i. 15-29; Steinschneider, Polemische und Apolo- 
qetische Literatur, pp. 322, SZ. 

M. M. 


ABSALOM (“The Father of Peace ").—Biblical 
Data: Third son of King David, born in Hebron 
in the early years of that king's reign. His mother, 
Maachah, was the daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geshur (II Sam. iii. 9; II Sam. xiii. 37; I Chron. iii. 2). 

Absalom appears as the avenger of his sister Ta- 
mar. who had been entrapped, outraged, and shame- 
fully cast aside by her half-brother Amnon, David's 
eldest son. Having heard of the crime, the king was 
sreatly irritated, but he had not the courage to 


punish Amnon, on account of his love for his first- 
horn, "The victim sought refuge in the house of Ab- 


salom, who advised her to bear the insult in silence. 
Absalom himself did not at first resent it otherwise 
than by systemat ically ignoring Amnon (II Sam. xiii. 
1-92). but on the occasion of a banquet two years 
later, at which all David's sons were present, Ab- 
calom’s servants, at the command of their master, 
fell upon Amnon and slew him (II Sam. xiii. 23-33). 
The other sons of David hurried back to Jerusalem, 
where a rumor had already spread that Absalom had 
killed all his brothers; and the king deeply mourned 
over the death of Amnon. As for Absalom, he fled 
to Talmai, his grandfather, in Geshur, and remained 
there three years (II Sam. xiii. 33-38). 

^ut soon David longed to see Absalom, and Joab, 
David’s nephew, moved by sympathy for the mur- 
derer. availed himself of this opportunity to per- 
suade the king to recall Absalom. David consented, 
and Joab went to Geshur and brought Absalom to 
Jerusalem, where he was restored to his house and 
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Absalom Caught in a Tree. 
(From the Yiddish ** Yosippon," Fürth, 1769.) 


family, but was granted no privileges of rank at 
court. Through the influence of Joab a recon- 
ciliation between father and son was brought 
bout (II Sam. xiv. 1-24). At this time Absalom 
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is represented as a handsome and full-grown man. 
His beauty, in combination with an amiable dispo- 
sition, rendered him popular among the people, and 
he took advantage of this popularity to strengthen 


The Traditional Tomb of Absalom. 


(From a photograph.) 


his own position and to arouse dissatisfaction with 
David (bid. 95-35). Absalom asked his father's 
leave to go to Hebron, and he used the opportunity 
to encourage a rebellion against David (IL Sam. xv. 
1-9), Ahithophel, David’s counselor, joined Absa- 
lom. while Joab remained faithful to David. The 
rebellion assumed such large proportions as to oblige 
David to leave Jerusalem and seek refuge beyond the 
JonpAN. Absalom entered Jerusalem, and, on the 
advice of Ahithophel, appropriated the harem of 
David as asymbol of having entered upon royal 
control (II Sam. xv. 10-xvi. 25). 

Ahithophel proposed to pursue David with 12,000 
picked soldiers and to bring back to Absalom all 
the people that had fled with David. This plan 
was frustrated by Hushai, who counseled that all 
Israel be gathered from Dan to Beer-sheba, unto 
Absalom, and that the latter should then go to bat- 
tle in his own person (II Sam. xvii. 7-18). It is 
very likely that, during this interval, Absalom was 
anointed king (II Sam. xix. 11). But the delay 
gave David time to reach the Jordan unmolested 
and also to strengthen his army. While the king 
himself remained in Mahanaim he sent forth his 
warriors divided into three columns (II Sam. x viii. 
1-4). The encounter took place in the forest of 
Ephraim. Absalom was defeated, and while he was 
fleeing through the forest his long hair was caught 
inthe branches of a tree. One of Joab's men found 
him suspended from the tree and reported the fact 


Absalom 
Abstinence 


to Joab, who thrust three darts through the heart 
of the rebellious prince. The death of Absalom put 
an end to the rebellion. According to II Sam. xviii. 
33, xix. 1-5, David's mourning was greater for Ab- 
salom than for Amnon. See ABsALOM 8 TOMB. 
H. B, 

In Rabbinical Literature: The life and death 
of Absalom offered to the rabbis a welcome theme 
wherewith to warn the people against false ambition, 
vainglory, and unfilial conduct. The vanity with 
which he displayed his beautiful hair, the rabbis 
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(Niddah, 245). Indeed, * hell itself opened beneath 
him, and David, his father, cried seven times: ‘My 
son! my son!’ while bewailing his death, praying at 
the same time for his redemption from the seventh 
section of Gehenna, to which he was consigned " 
(Notah, 10%). According to R. Meir (Sanh. 1035), * he 
has no share in the life to come.” And according 
to the description of Gehenna by Joshua ben Levi, 
who, like Dante, wandered through hell under the 
guidance of the angel Duma, Absalom still dwells 
there, having the rebellious heathen in charge; and 
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TRADITIONAL TOMB OF ABSALOM, SHOWING ITS POSITION NEAR THE WALL OF JERUSALEM. 


(From a 


say, became his snare and his stumbling-block. 
“ By his long hair the Nazarite entangled the people 
to rebel against his father, and by it he himself be 
came entangled, to fall a victim to his pursuers ” 
(Mishnah Sotah, i. S). And again, elsewhere: * By his 
vile stratagem he deceived and stole three hearts, that 
of his father, of the elders, and finally of the whole 
nation of Israel, and for this reason three darts were 
thrust into his heart to end his treacherous life " 
(Tosef., Sotah, iii. 17). More striking is the follow- 
ing: “Did one ever hear of an oak-tree having a 
heart? And yet in the oak-tree in whose branches 
Absalom was caught, we read that upon its heart he 
was held up still alive while the darts were thrust 
through him [ Mek.. Shirah, 26]. This is to show that 
when a man becomes so heartless as to make war 
against his own father, nature itself takes on a heart 
to avenge the deed.” 

Popular legend states that the eve of Absalom 
was of immense size, signifving his insatiable greed 
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when the angels with their fiery rods run also 

against Absalom to smite him like the rest, a heav- 

enly voice says: * Spare Absalom, the son of David, 

Mv servant." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ma‘aseh de-Rabbi Joshua 
nek's Bet ha-Midrash, ii. 50.51. 


ben Levi, in Jeli- 


K. 
ABSALOM’S TOMB: A tomb twenty feet high 
and twenty-four feet square, which late tradition 
points Gut as the resting-place of Absalom. It is 
situated in the eastern part of the valley of Kidron, 
to the east of Jerusalem. In all probability it is the 
tomb of Alexander Jannæus (Conder, in Hastings’ 
* Dict. Bible,” article * Jerusalem,” p.597). Itexisted 


in the days of Josephus (* Ant." vii. 10, § 3). See 
illustrations on pp. 155, 134. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sepp. Jerusalem, i. 276-278. 

G. B. E: 


ABSALOM (Avá^ou0c): One of the five sons of 


John Hyrcanus, who was thrown into prison with 
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his mother and two of his brothers when Judas 
Aristobulus ascended the Hasmonean throne (105 
p.c). However, after a year’s suffering, the king’s 
death released him. His brother, Alexander Jan- 
nius, then assumed the royal dignity, and caused 


the execution of another brother, who had aimed at _ 


the crown, while Absalom, who preferred the life 
of a subject, he covered with honors. Nothing more 
is known concerning Absalom’s career, except that 
he outlived all his brothers, and was taken prisoner 
by Pompey when he captured Jerusalem in 63 B.C. 
Through his daughter, who married his nephew 
Aristobulus IL, Absalom became the great-grand- 
father of Mariamne, the wife of Herod the Great. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xiii. 11, 81; 12,81; 14, $1; idem, 
B. J. i. 68, 71,85; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii. 117, 164. 
M. Bn. 


ABSALOM THE ELDER: A Tanna, the dates 
of whose birth and death are unknown. A homi- 
letic interpretation of Ex. xiv. 15 is recorded in his 
name in the Mekilta, Beshallah, 3. There is no cer- 
tainty about his name, for in a parallel passage (Ex. 
R. xxi. 8) he is quoted as “ Abtolis," * Abtelos" (an 
abbreviation of Abtolmus-Eutolemus). Elijah Wilna 
corrected his name in accordance with this in the 
passage of Mekilta, an emendation fully justified 
considering the fact that copyists were generally 
not familiar with Greek names. L.G 


ABSALOM BEN MOSES MIZRAHI. See 
MIZRAHI, ABSALOM BEN MOSES. 

ABSBAN, SOLOMON (NDIN): Rabbi of 
Aleppo about 1580; wasa grandson of Jacob Berab. 
He was highly esteemed for his learning, prudence, 
sagacity, and piety by contemporary scholars, such 
as Moses Alsheik, Samuel Laniado, and others, with 
whom he corresponded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 39b, 41), 48a; Ghi- 
rondi and Nepi, T'oledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 326. MK 
M. K. 


ABSOLUTE, THE (from the Latin absolutus= 
loosened, removed from other things; Greek xa? avró— 
eclf-existing, by itself): A philosophic term indica- 
ting a being or substance free from contingency and 
external determination. It is defined by the philos- 
ophers in various ways. Spinoza defines it as the 
causa sui, the cause of itself; Kant as the Ding an 
sich, the thing in itself; Fichte as the gdnzlich Un- 
umschränktes, the completely unlimited; Schopen- 
hauer as das An-ntchts-Geknipfte, the unconnected ; 
Spencer as “the Unknowable.” The opposite idea 
is that of the relative, the conditional, the determined. 
From Aristotle down, the notions of Deity and of 
The Absolute are identified with each other in phi- 
losophy; for Deity is universally conceived as the 
uncaused cause of all other existences, as the causa 
prima, as the first, unpreceded source of all existence 
(Aristotle, “Metaphysics, "ii. 2, xii. T e£ seg. ; “ Physics" 
viii. 5; Maimonides, “ Moreh Nebukim,” i. 69). This 
first cause is called in Arabic by two synonymous 
terms, illah and sabab, which are reproduced in 
the philosophic Hebrew by the terms, also synony- 
mous, aby and mab. The Absolute forms the limit 
of the conceivable, the highest point of related 
thought. 

The pyramid of logical thinking must pause or 
reach its summit at the crowning point; a regressus 
in infinitum, that is, a pushing of thought beyond 
this last reach of mental ability, is impossible. Ac- 
cording to Maimonides (Z.c., lxviii.) and the other 
Arabic-Jewish philosophers, this highest attainable 
goal of thought is identical with God and The 
Absolute. The classical representative of German 
philosophic romanticism, Schelling, approaches very 


closely in his views to the Arabic-Jewish concep- 
tion of The Absolute, in which the thinking subject 
and the thought-object become one. L. 8 


ABSTINENCE: Refraining from enjoyments 
whichare lawful in themselves, Abstinence can be 
considered a virtue only when it serves the purpose 
of consecrating a life to a kigher purpose. The 
saints, or adherents of religious and philosophical sys- 
tems that teach the mortification of the flesh, prac- 
tise asceticism only with the view of perfecting the 
soul for the higher state of bliss for which they 
believe it to be destined (see AscETICISM). The 
Jewish religion, having for its fundamental ethical 
principle the law of holiness: * Ye shall be holy: 
for I the Lord your God am holy " (Lev. xix. 2), ac- 
centuates the perfectibility of the whole man, while 
demanding the sanctification of all that pertains to 
human existence. “The Lord did not create the 
world for desolation; he formed it for human habita- 
tion” (Isa. xlv. 18) is the principle emphasized by 
the rabbis (Pes. 885). In the ideal state of things 
nothing should be profane. “In that day there 
shall be [inscribed] upon the bells of the horses: 
Holiness unto the Lord! And the pots in the Lord's 
house shall belike the bowls before the altar" (Zech. 
xiv. 20, 21). This view is expressed in no uncertain 
terms by Rab in Yer. Kid. iv., at the end: “Man 
in the life to come will have to account for every 
enjoyment offered him that was refused without 
sufficient cause." Accordingly we find asceticism, . 
or abstinence as a principle, condemned in the Tal- 
mud. *Why must the Nazarite bring a sin-offering 
at the end of his term? (Num. vi. 18, 14). Because 
he sinned against his own person by his vow of ab- 
staining from wine," says Eliezer ha-Kappar (Sifra, 
ad loc., and Ned. 10a), drawing his conclusion from 
this Biblical passage: “ Whosoever undergoes fasting 
and other penances for no special reason commits a 
wrong.” “Is the number of things forbidden by 
the Law not enough that thou venturest to add of 
thine own accord by thy inconsiderate vow?” says 
R. Isaac (Yer. Ned. ix. 415). See Maimonides,“ Yad 
ha-Hazakah, De‘ot,” iii. 1, where the monastic prin- 
ciple of abstinence, whether in regard to marriage 
or to eating of meat and drinking of wine, or to any 
other personal comfort, is most emphatically con- 
demned as antagonistic to the spirit of Judaism. 

Still abstinence is frequently considered merito- 
rious, if not actually necessary, as a means of self- 
discipline. Simon the Just said: “I partook of a 
Nazarite meal only once, when I met with a hand- 
some youth from the South who had taken the vow. 
When I asked him the reason, he said: ‘I saw the 
Evil Spirit pursue me as I beheld my face reflected 
in the water, and I swore that these long curls shall 
be cut off and offered as a sacrifice to the Lord.’ 
Whereupon I kissed him upon his forehead and 
blessed him, saying: ‘May there be many Nazarites 
like thee in Israel ! ^ " (Nazir, 4b). In this sense absti- 
nence ig supposed to have a positive value, as a 
training in self-control. Consequently the law: “Be 
holy!” was interpreted: Exercise abstinence in order 
to arrive at the state of purity and holiness ('Ab. 
Zarah, 200; Sifra, Kedoshim, beginning). Excessive 
indulgence in wine orin any form of enjoyment being 
harmful (Prov. xxiii. 20), man must learn self-re- 
straint in due time. “Haste!” people say to the Naz- 
arite. “Pass quickly around the vineyard, come not 
too near the grape” (B. M. 92a) became the prover- 
bialwarning. *Make a fence around the Law ” (Ab. 
i1; Ab. R. N. ii). “Abstain from everything evil 
and from whatsoever is like unto it,” a rule found 
alike in the “Drpacue,” iii. 1, and in the Talmud 
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(Hul. 445)—a saying based on Job, xxxi. 1. “Abstain 
from lusts of the flesh and the world” (* Didache," 
i, 4) All the Mosaic laws concerning diet are de- 
clared by Rab to have for their purpose the purifi- 
cation of Israel (Lev. R. 13)—to train the Jew in self- 
discipline. 

Accordingly there were those that taught and 
practised abstinence for the purpose of self-conse- 
cration. Such were the followers of the Rechabites 
(Jer. xxxv. 2) among the Essenes, “the water- 
drinkers" (Mek., Yithro, Amalek 2). A revival of 
their principles was attempted in Persia by Anu Isa 
AL-ISPAHANI in the eighth century, who added to 
the prohibition of wine also thatof meat. With this 
may be compared the vegetarianism of the modern 
sect of Hasrprw. The tendency to mysticism in- 
duced moral philosophers of the Middle Ages like 
Bahya ibn Pakuda to favor abstinence as a mode of 
moral self-elevation (see “Hobot ha-Lebabot," ix. 
5, Xi. 6). 

The Biblical narrative, however, according to 
which man, in the golden age of innocence (Gen. 
i, 29), abstained from eating the flesh of animals, 
while after the flood, in an age of decline, the eat- 
ing of meat, with the exception of the blood, was 
permitted (Gen. ix. 2 e£ seg.), is in striking accord 
with Greek or Aryan tradition (Plato, * De Legibus," 
vi. 782; Plutarch, “Symposion,” viii. 83; Porphyrius, 
" De Abstinentia,” iii. 25, 26; Diogenes Laertius, viii. 
20; Spiegel, * Eranische Alterthümer," i. 455). 

As a rule, however, Jewish opinion has been 
against total abstinence, and is best represented 
by Maimonides, who advocates the “golden middle 
way” of moderation (“Yad ha-Hazakah, Hilkot 
De‘ot,” i.-iii.). K. 


ABTALION, POLLION, or PTOLLION: A 
leader of the Pharisees in the middle of the first cen- 
tury B.C. and by tradition vice-president of the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. He was of heathen 
descent (Bab. Yoma, 715; ‘Eduy. v. 6; Git. 57b; Yer. 
M. K. iii. 815; see Weiss, * Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” i. 
1, and Landau, p.319). Despite this fact, Abtalion, 
as well as his colleague, Shemaiah, the president of 
the Sanhedrin, was one of the most influential and 
beloved men of his time. Once, when the high priest 
was being escorted home from the Temple by the 
people, at the close of a Day of Atonement, the Tal- 
mud (Yoma, 712) relates that the crowd deserted 
him upon the approach of Abtalion and his colleague 
and followed them. Abtalion used his influence with 
the people in persuading the men of Jerusalem, in 
the year 37 B.C., to open the gates of their city to 
Herod. The king was not ungrateful and rewarded 
Abtalion, or, as Josephus calls him, “ Pollion,” with 
great honors (Josephus, * Ant." xv. 1, 81). Although 
there is no doubt that, in this passage of Josephus, 
Abtalion is meant by this name Pollion (the original 
form of the name is presumably * Ptollion," which 
explains both the prefixed A in the Talmud and the 
omission of the ¢ in Josephus), in another place 
(* Ant." xv. 10, § 4), where this name recurs, it is 
doubtful whether Abtalion is intended or not. 
Josephus relates there how Herod exacted the oath 
of allegiance under penalty of death, and continues: 
“ He desired also to compel Pollion, the Pharisee, and 
Sameas, together with the many who followed them, 
to take this oath; they, however, refused to do this, 
but nevertheless were not punished as were others 
who had refused to take it, and this indeed out of 
consideration for Poilion." Since this episode took 
place in the eighteenth year of Herod's reign (20 or 
19 B.c.), this Pollion can not have been A btalion, 
who died long before, as we learn from authorita- 


tive Talmudic sources, according-to which Hillel, 
the pupil and successor of Abtalion, was the leader 
of the Pharisees about 30 s.c. It is probable, there- 
fore, that Josephus was misled by the similarity of the 
names Shemaiah and Shammai, and so wrote “ Pollion 
and Sameas " instead of “Hillel and Shammai.” 
Very little is known concerning the life of Abta- 
lion. He was a pupil of Judah ben Tabbai and Simon 
ben Shetah, and probably lived for some time in 
Alexandria, Egypt, where he and also his teacher 
Judah took refuge when Alexander Jannæus cruelly 
persecuted the Pharisees. This gives pertinence to 
his well-known maxim (Ab. i. 12), “Ye wise men, 
be careful of your words, lest ye draw upon your- 
selves the punishment of exile and be banished to a 
place of bad water (dangerous doctrine), and your 
disciples, who come after you, drink thereof and 
die, and the name of the Holy One thereby be 
profaned.” He cautions the rabbis hercin against 
participation in politics (compare the maxim of his 
colleague) as well as against emigration to Egypt, 
where Greck ideas threatened danger to Judaism. 
Abtalion and his colleague Shemaiah are the first 
to bear the title darshan (Pes. 70a), and it was 
probably by no mere chance that their pupil Hillel 
was the first to lay down hermeneutic rules for the 
interpretation of the Midrash; he may have been in- 
debted to his teachers for the tendency toward hag- 
gadic interpretation. These two scholars are the first 
whose sayings are recorded in the Haggadah (Mck., 
Beshallah, iii. 86, ed. Weiss.) The new method 
of derush (Biblical interpretation) introduced by Ab- 
talion and Shemaiah seems to have evoked oppo- 
sition among the Pharisees (Pes. 70b. Compare also 
Josephus, l.c., IloAA(ov ó bapicaioc, where a title is 
probably intended). Abtalion and Shemaiah are also 
the first whose Halakot (legal decisions) are handed 
down to later times. Among them is the important 
one that the paschal lamb must be offered even if 
Passover fall on a Sabbath (Pes. 66a). Abtalion’s 
academy was not free to every one, but those who 
sought entrance paid daily a small admission fee of 
one and a half tropaika; that is, about twelve cents 
(Yoma, 352). This was no doubt to prevent over- 
crowding by the people, or for some reasons stated 
by the Shammaites (Ab. R. N. iii. [iv.] 1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatsschrift, i. 118-120; Gritz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, 2d ed., iii. 187 et seq., 617-618; Landau, in Monats- 
schrift, vii. 917-929 ; Herzfeld, ibid. iii. 227; idem, Gesch. d. 
Volkes Israel, ii. 258; Derenbourg, Essai, pp. 116, 117, 149, 
408; Weiss, Dor, i. 148 et seq., 152, 153: Brüll, Mebo, pp. 25-27 $ 
Hamburger, R. B. T. ii., s.v. Semaya; Lehman, in Rev. Et. 
Juives, xxiv, 68-81. L. G. 


ABTALION (OTTAVIANO), SON OF MOR- 
DECAI (MARCO) OF MODENA: Italian He- 
brew scholar; born in Modena in 1529; died in Ferrara 
in 1611. From the fact that Azariah de Rossi in his 
“ Meor 'Enayim," p. 985, refers to him as ny 0 way 
(“aman of Modena”), itis assumed that he was a na- 
tive of that city. The mere family name De Modena, 
when not implying actual birth or residence, is ex- 
pressed in Hebrew by ma yo (“of Modena"). The 
descendants of this family now bear the simple name 
“ Modena.” The family originated in France, whence 
it emigrated to Italy during one of the expulsions 
of the Jews. Mordecai, the father of Abtalion, was 
a very learned rabbi and distinguished physician in 
Bologna, Abtalion, the youngest of four sons, re- 
moved to Ferrara, where he distinguished himself 
through his knowledge of Hebrew and his secular 
attainments. Both he and his father seem to have 
written much, though nothing has been printed. 

Abtalion is remembered chiefly because of his in- 
tercession with Pope Gregory XIIL, who in 1581 
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nad decreed that.all Jews, under threat of severe 
penalties, deliver up all the copies of the Talmud 
and other rabbinical works in their possession, in 
order that they be burnt. The Jews were naturally 
anxious to secure the repeal of this decree, and, as 
Abtalion was well acquainted with Latin, a number 
of Jewish congregations in his district chose him as 
their delegate. ‘The pope admitted him to several 
audiences. A long and well-conceived address in 
choice Latin, which Abtalion delivered before the 
pope and many of the Church dignitaries, made a 
deep impression upon them, and the decree was re- 
voked. Abtalion appears to have been in his youth 
a cabalist, for it was commonly reported that he 
had invoked the prophet Elijah, who revealed him- 
self to him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi and Nepi, Toledat Gedole Yisrael, 
s.v., Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, x. 141; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 176. A relic of an old family 
archive is in the possession of a descendant, Abd ul-Kader 
Modena, assistant librarian of the University of Padua. It 
contains, among others, a letter sent to Abtalion from Rome, 
dated 1581, informing him of the steps which had been taken 


to secure the revocation of the Talmud decree by the Papal 
See. In thisletter his name is written Ottaviano da Modena. 


E. L. 


ABTALION BEN SOLOMON: Italian rabbi; 
born at Consiglio about 1540; died Oct. 26, 1616. 
He was a pupil of Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen, 
rabbi of Padua. His veneration for his teacher was 
so great that he had his portrait painted and hung in 
his study. When asked to explain this act, then an 
uncommon one among the Jews, he wittily replied 
that Isaiah had said (Isa. xxx. 20), “ And thine eyes 
shall see thy teachers.” After having completed 
his studies he settled as rabbi at Rovigo. A decision 
rendered by Abtalion on a question concerning the 
ritual fitness of a mikweh (ritual bath) gave rise toa 
heated discussion among the Italian rabbis, his oppo- 
nents being the rabbis of Venice, who were the most 
learned in the country. Apart from several decisions 
on that cause célèbre, scattered through the works of 
the most important rabbis of those times, there are 
four books wholly devoted to the subject; namely: 
* Milhamot Adonai” (Venice, 1608); * Mikweh Yis- 
racl” (Venice, 1607); “Palge Mayim” (1617) for, 
and “Mashbit Milhamot” (1606) against, Abtalion. 
Abtalion vehemently condemned the pilpul method, 
and opposed it. Leon de Modena, the critic (1571- 
1648), glorified Abtalion’s name in an elegy which 
was used as the latter’s epitaph. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondiand Nepi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, 
pp. 15, 17; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 8. L.G 


ABTERODE (APTROD), DAVID: Rabbin- 
ical writer; great-grandfather of Davip SINZHEIM; 
probably born at Abterode near Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, in which town he lived toward the end of the 
seventeenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote commentaries on the “ Sefer Hasi- 
dim ? and on the “ Yozerot” (Liturgies for Festivals); 
but the manuscripts were completely destroyed by 
the great fire in that city in 1711. His son Solomon 
Zalman rewrote from memory the commentary on 
“Sefer Hasidim," and published it in 1724. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 768. 


ABTOLMUS. See ÉUTOLEMUS. 

ABU: Arabic word meaning “father.” With its 
different cases aba (accusative) and abt (genitive), 
as well as its abbreviated form bu, it is frequently 
used in Arabie as the first element in certain com- 
pound names. The relation between “ Abu” and the 
succeeding name is either of genealogical, historical, 
or attributive nature, as Steinschneider designates it. 

The genealogical relation is the oldest and most 
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original, for in olden times Abu denoted the actual 
father of a son (more rarely of a daughter), upon 
whose own proper name the word Abu followed. 
Thus, when a man whose real name was Ibrahim mar- 
ried and had a son whom he named Ishak (Isaac) he 
would thenceforward be called Abu Ishak. 

The use of Abu in the formation of names in 
those cases wherein some relationship in history or 
legend is to be expressed is called the historical rela- 
tion of the word. When, for instance, any one of 
the name of Ibrahim (Abraham) receives the cogno- 
men of Abu Ishak (Isaac), the particle Abu is in- 
tended to recall the particular Ibrahim mentioned 
in the Bible and Koran, who actually was Abu 
(“Father”) of Isaac. Owing to the extensive use of 
these names among the Arabs and the great diffi- 
culty they offer to Europeans, the following list of 
historical names, called kunya by the Arabs, may be 
of service: (1) The usual cognomen for Ibrahim is 
Abu Ishak. (2) Ishak is Abu Ibrahim: in which 
Abu has entirely lost its original signification of “ fa- 
ther.” (8) Ya‘akub (Jacob) is called Abu Yusuf 
(Joseph). (4) Yusuf again is called Abu Ya‘akub. 
(5) Musa (Moses) has two cognomens, Abu’ Imram 
(Amram) and Abu Harun (Aaron). (6) Harun’s 
kunya is Abu Musa. (7) Da‘ud (David) is called Abu 
Sulaiman (Solomon). (8) Sulaiman is called Abu ^ 
Da‘ud, or even Abu Ajub (Job). ; 

Abu is used attributively in conjunction with 
adjectives or abstract nouns, forming names like the 
English “Goodman,” “Prettyman,” .4 Longman, ” 
“Longfellow,” etc., as, for instance, Abu al-Kheir, 
“Father of the Good.” The following adjectives, 
according to Steinschneider, are those most employed 
by Judeo-Arabic writers in connection with Abu, 
either with or without the definite article: 


AflaorAflyya Fath Mahasin Sa‘id 

“Ala Fihm . Manzur Tahir 

* Ali Hajaj Muna Taur or Thur 
Barakat Hasan or Hassan Munadim Walid 

Fada Hashim Nasr 

Fa'dhil Jayyid Ridha 

Faraj Kheir S‘ad or Sa‘ad 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, in Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 228- 
} : 


230, 616-630 ‘wae 


ABU AARON OF BAGDAD. 
BEN SAMUEL OF BABYLON. 

ABU ABDALLAH MOHAMMED AL- 
NASIR: Almohade sultan; ruler of Morocco and 
southern Spain at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The rule of the Almohade sultans necessarily 
proved oppressive to the Jews under their sway. 
They had to choose between conversion to Islam 
and quitting the country. Many adopted the former 
course, though only outwardly, a practise sanctioned 
to a certain extent by Maimonides’ father, as well as 
by Maimonides himself. This was not unknown to 
the Jewish authorities, who acquiesced in it. Abu 
Yusuf Ya‘akub (1184-98), himself a noted theolog- 
ical authority among the Almohade rulers, hoped to 
make the proselytes better Moslems by ordering them 
to wear a special garb, consisting of a black gown 
with long sleeves, a coarse veil to serve as headgear. 
As soon as his son Abdallah al-Nasir ascended the 
throne, the Jews of the Maghreb tried to induce him 
to repeal this law; but they met with small success. 
He only changed the colors and ordered them to wear 
yellow. This was the beginning of a distinguishing 
costume worn by Jews in the Middle Ages, and the 
practise was soon imitated in European countries. 
See BADGE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abd-ul-Wahid al-Marrekoshi's History of the 

‘Almonades, ed. Dozy, 2d ed., 1881, p. 223; Gratz, Gesch. d. 

Juden, vii. 23. H. H. 


ABU ALI. See JEPHET. 


See AARON 


Abu Amram Joseph: 
Abudarham, David 
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ABU ISHAK IBRAHIM IBN ZAHAR. 


ABU AMRAM JOSEPH IBN 
See JOSEPH IBN HAspar. 

ABU AMRAM (IMRAM) MUSA (MOSES) 
AL-SA'AFRAM AL-TIFLISI. Sce Musa or 
TIFLIS. 

ABU AMRAMITES. See Musa or Treuts. 

ABU ANAN YIZHAK BEN ALI BEN 
YISHAK. See ISHAK IBN ALI. 

ABU AYUB (SULAIMAN IBN ALMUAL- 
LEM) OF SEVILLE. See SULAIMAN IBN ALMU- 
ALLEM. 

ABU AL-BARAKAH HIBAT ALLAH. Soo 
Hrpar ALLAH, 

ABU FADHL HASDAI. 
Fapnur. 

ABU AL-FARAJ FURKAN IBN ASAD. 
See JOSHUA BEN JUDAH. 

ABU AL-FIHM LAWIIBN YA‘KUB IBN 
AL-TABBEN. Sec AL-TABBEN, Levi BEN JACOB 
IBN, 

ABU AL-HASAN IBN SAHL. 
ABU AL-HASAN. 

ABU IBRAHIM ISHAK IBN BARUN. 
See ISAAC IBN Barun, ABU IBRAHIM. 

ABU IBRAHIM ISHAK IBN HALFON. 
See Isaac IBN Harrow. 

ABU IBRAHIM ISHAK IBN JASOS IBN 
SARTAR. See Isaac IBN Jasos IBN SARTAR. 

ABU ISA OBADIAH. See Onapram, ABT Isa. 

ABU ISHAK AL-ELVIRI: Mohammedan 
poet; lived in Spain toward the middle of the clev- 
enth century. In one of his poems he attacked Jews 
in general, and in particular Joseph ibn Nagrela, 
whom Badis, king of the Berbers, had appointed 
vizier. Abu Ishak’s inflammatory verses hastened. 
if they did not directly cause, the assassination of 
Joseph ibn Nagrela. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, vi. 58; Munk, Notice 

sur Aboulwalid, pp. 102 et seq. W. M. 


ABU ISHAK IBRAHIM IBN SAHL (or 
SUHL) AL-ISRAILI OF SEVILLE: Spanish 
poet of the thirteenth century; died at sea in 1959 or 
1260. Under the pressure of the Almohade rule he 
embraced the Mohammedan faith, but it was believed 
in Spain that he recanted before he died. There exist 
three editions of his works (Cairo, 1875 and 1885; 
Beirut, 1885), which were written in Arabic, and were 
edited by Hasan b. Mohammed al- ‘Attar, who also ap- 
pended a biography of the poet,in which he broadly 
discussed the question of the sincerity of Ibn Sahl’s 
conversion mentioned above. The poems are mostly 
ofa religious character; aspecimen may be found in 
Haji Khalfah's article on the poet (vol. iii. 241, “ Di- 
wan,” p. 52). Larger extracts are given in Moham- 
med ben Shakir’s biographical dictionary (“ Faawat 
al- Wafayat," Bulak, 1866, pp. 29-35). The attention 
paid to this poet is probably due to the circumstance 
that he was a converted J ew; for this reason the au- 
thenticity of many of his poems is open to grave 
doubt. Abu Sahl ranks among the oldest poets who 
developed the species of muwashshah son gs, or girdle 
rimes, consisting of rimed stanzas headed and con. 
cluded by verses of different rimes, but repeated in 
each subsequent strophe. One of Abu Sahl's mu- 
washshahs is printed together with six other poems 
in a little volume entitled “The Seven Sparkling 
Stars} that is, the Andalusian Muwashshahs,” p. 9, 
Beirut, 1864. The text, however, shows considerable 
variation from Al-‘Attar’s edition. both as regards 
the arrangement of the stanzas and the wording. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Makkart, trans. by Gayangos, i. 158 et seq. 

Haji Khalfah’s Levicon Dihliographicum et Fineyclope- 
dicum, and Al-‘Attar; Steinschneider, in Jew. Quart. Rev. 


3 H. Hir. 


xi. 315 


HASDAI. 


See Haspar, ABU 


See IBN SAHL, 


See IBRAHIM IBN ZAHAB. 


ABU ISHAK (= IBRAHIM) IBN AL-MU- 
HAJIR: Spanish-Arabic vizier of the middle of the 
twelfth century mentioned in the “ Diwan” (collection 
of poems) of Moses ibn Ezra, with the title “ vezir.” 
This is the only fact known about him, but the im- 
portance of the position assigned to him by Ibn Ezra 
has led to two attempts at identification. According 
to Steinschneider he is identical with the Abraham 
ibn Meir to whom Moses dedicated his *' Tarshish." 
(See “Kerem Hemed,” iv. 29; Grütz, “ Gesch. d. Ju- 
den," 3d ed.,vi.100; Steinschneider, * Cat. Bodl." col. 
1808; “Jew. Quart. Rev." ix. 619.) A poet, Joseph 
ben Meir ibn Muhajir, is supposed by Steinschneider 
to have been a brother of Abu Ishak (4 Cat. Bodl." 
col. 1809). Luzzatto supposed that he was the son 
of Abu Ibrahim ibn Muhajir, to whom Judah ha-Levi 
dedicated a poem (* Betulat bat Yehudah,” p. 20). 

Abu Sulaiman (=David) ibn Muhajir, possibly a 
relative, is mentioned, together with Isaac Alfasi and 
Judah ibn Balaam, by Moses ibn Ezra in his “Kitab 


al-Muhadarah ” (Fürst's “Literaturblatt des Ori- 


ents,” x. 203; Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 1809), 
although Schreiner does not speak of him in his 
description of Ibn Ezra’s work (“Rev. Et. J uives,” 
xxi. xxii). Abu Sulaiman is not to be confounded 
with David ibn Hajar mentioned in * Sha‘are Zedek,” 
as was done by Grütz, “Gesch. d. Juden," 2d ed., 
vi. 112. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Jew. Quart. Rev. x. 524. 
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ABU JACOB BEN NOAH, Karaite. Sce Yusur 
BEN NOAH, ABU YAʻAKUB. 
ABU KARIB TUBBA. Sec Duy Nuwas. 


ABU-OMAR JOSEPH IBN HASDAI. Sce 
JOSEPH IBN HAspat. 

ABU SAHL ADONIM BEN TAMIM OF 
KAIRWAN. See DUNASH BEN TAMIM. 


ABU SAHL ALI. See ALI, ABU SAHL. 


ABU SAHULA, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON 
IBN. See Isaac BEN SOLOMON IBN ABU SAHULA. 


ABU SAID. Sce LEVI BEN JAPHET. 


ABU SARI SAHL BEN MAZLIAH. See 
SAIL BEN MazLIAH. 

ABU SULAIMAN DAUD IBN HUSAIN. 
See DAUD IBN HusarN. 

ABU SULAIMAN IBN AL-MUHAJIR. Sce 
Abu Isak IBN AL-MUHAJIR. 

ABU TALIB: Imaginary name of the Moham- 
medan disputant in the controversial epistles of Sam- 
uel Maroccanus (see ABBAS, SAMUEL ABU NASR IBN), 
The name is given in some editions as Abucalis or 
Abucalib. The manuscripts in which the name oc- 
curs attribute the “translation” to Alfonsus Boni- 
hominis, identified by Steinschneider with ABNER 
oF Bureos. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
any Arabic original existed, and the name of the 
defender of Islam is probably therefore quite fic- 
titious. It cannot be identified with any known 
Arabic writer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Polemisehe und Apologetische 
Literatur, p. 137. J. 
ABU YA‘AKUB IBN BAHLUL. See Ien 

BAHLUL, Anu YA‘Akun. 

ABU YA‘AKUBIBN NOAH. Scc Isaac BEN 
NOAM. 

ABU-YUSUF, Almohade prince, 
HADES. 


See ALMO- 
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ABU-YUSUF BEN ISAAC IBN SHA- 
PRUT. See Haspal Apu YUSUF IBN SHAPRUT. 

ABU YUSUF HA-ZAKEN. See JOSEPH HA- 
ZAKEN. 

ABUBUS: Father of Ptolemy, who murdered 
Simon at Jericho, where he was stationed as military 
ofücer. (I Mace. xvi. 11, 19.) G. B. L. 

ABUDARHAM (Arabic: Abu-dirham or Abu- 
darahim, “Father of the Dirhems”—or tax ges 
family name borne by Spanish Jews, for the first time 
by David Abudarham, who was a tax-collector and 
elder of the congregation of the Jews of Tudela dur- 
ing the reign of Sancho the Great, king of Castile and 
Leon (1258-95). Sancho was the first to regulate 
the taxes which the various Jewish communities 
had to pay to the royal treasury. For this purpose 
a commission of the four chief men of the communi- 
Hes was summoned to meet at Huete, September, 
1990. Inthe event of the commission failing toagree, 
it was the king's order that the whole matter be re- 
ferred to David, and both parties were to abide by his 
decision. See the document in Jacobs, *Sources," 
p. 141, where Don Dani Abudarham is equivalent 
to Don David Abudarham; Kayserling, “Rey. Et. 
Juives,” xxxviii 254; Gratz, “Gesch. d. Juden,” 
vii. 167, 168. In an elegy on the catastrophe which 
overtook the Jews of Toledo in 1391 (“ Letterbode,” 
vi. 38-87) mention is made of “the Synagogue of 
Abudirham ” (277728), probably so called after this 
David, who must, have caused it to be built (Kay- 
serling, in “ Rev. Et. Juives," xxxviii. 254). David's 
son's name was Joseph, and his grandson's David, 
the best known of the family. ; 

In 1594 Moses and Isaac Abudarham are men- 
tioned as living in Rome and entertaining Moses 
Reubeni for a short while (Vogelstein and Rieger, 
* Gesch. d. Juden in Rom,” ii. 44). 

A certain Abraham Abudarham while at Agra- 
munt in 1444 copied the Hebrew translation of Ar- 
istotle's “Nicomachean Ethics” (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” col. 508, No. 1426). 

About 1790 Romanelli mentions the family Abu- 
darham in North Africa (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” xii. 
116), and a certain J. Abudarham is said to have 
lived in Gibraltar in 1843 (“ Voice of Jacob,” vol. iii., 
list of subscribers). An Abudarum is mentioned in 
Marseilles in 1887; and in Tunis the family Abou- 
Derham is to be found at present (Cazes, “ Essai sur 
l'Histoire des Israélites de Tunisie,” 1888, p. 171). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: On Dirham as an Arabic proper name, see Sey- 

bold, Ibn al-Ati’s Kunja Wörterbuch, p. 245, last line, 

Weimar, 1893; Yakut’s Geogr. Dict., Index, p. 425. Compare 

the use of ** Dinar" in a similar sense, Seybold, p. 98; Yakut, 

same place. Steinschneider, Jew. Quart. Rev. x. 130, believes 
it to be a by-name of some one named Joseph, because Hajjaj 

ben Yusuf was the first minter. G 


ABUDARHAM (or ABUDRAHIM), DAVID 
BEN JOSEPH BEN DAVID: A commentator 
on the Synagogue liturgy, who lived at Seville, Spain, 
about 1340, and wasa pupil of Jacob ben Asher. He 
belonged to the class of writers who, in an age of 
decline, felt the need of disseminating in popular 
form the knowledge stored up in various sources 
of rabbinical literature, and thus obtained a well- 
deserved fame. His book has no specific title be- 
yond the name * Hibbur Perush ha-Berakot we-ha- 
Tefillot,” probably because it was intended to serve 
asa running commentary to the liturgy. In the pref- 
ace he states that he desired to afford the people, 
whom he found lacking in knowledge, the means of 
using the liturgy intelligently, and for this purpose 
he collected, from both the Babylonian and the 
Palestinian Talmuds, from the Geonim and all the 


Abu Amram Joseph 
> Abudarham, David 


commentators down to his own time, the material 
for the explanation of each portion of the prayer- 
book. In order to elucidate the meaning and origin 
of each observance connected with divine worship 
throughout the year, he made use of all the works 
concerning the rites he could obtain, some of which 
were very rare. In addition he gave a systematic 
exposition of the Jewish calendar; but at the same 
time, he lays no claim to any originality. He cer- 
tainly succeeded, as no one did before him, in wri- 
ting a commentary which is very valvable, if not 
altogether indispensable, to the student, and which 
deserves to be translated and condensed for the ben- 
efit of those who still use the ancient ritual. 
Though he was a believer, like most of his contem- 
poraries, in the mystical sense of words and num- 
bers, he combined a fair grammatical 
His knowledge (in spite of occasional er- 
Account of rors, as, for instance, his derivation of 
the Ritual. minhah from menah yoma), good com- 
mon-sense, and a comprehensive rab- 
binical erudition, and thus was better qualified than 
many of his predecessors to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of almost every phrase of the prayer-book. 
The work started by Rashi and Meir of Rothenburg, 
and prosecuted especialiy in France, Spain, and Ger- 
many during the fourteenth century (see Zunz, “ Ri- 
tus,” pp. 22-380), found in Abudarham’s profound 
spirituality and wise judgment a fitting conclusion 
and consummation. Three introductory chapters on 
the reading of the Shema‘ (Deut. vi. 4), the Daily 
Prayer, and the various Benedictions precede the com- 
mentary, which begins with the Night Prayer, and 
then follows the order of the prayer-book, chiefly of 
the Sephardic Minhag, from beginning to end: first 
the Daily Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Prayers: 
then the Sabbath, the New Moon, and the Passover 
Prayers (including the Passover Haggadah) and the 
Pentecost Prayer. Considerable space is given to 
the prayers of the fast-days in general, besides those 
of the national fast-days in commemoration of Jeru- 
salem: then follow New-year's Day and Atonement 
Day and the Sukkot festival prayers. This section is 
followed by a chapter on the Haftarot, and then fol- 
low one on the calendar and a special discourse on the 
Tekufot and the superstitious belief concerning it. 
The last section treats, in nine chapters, of the vari- 
ous Benedictions, as for example before and after 
meals. The closing paragraph quite characteristic- 
ally contains the rules re garding the cutting of nails, 
and ends by stating: “ This book was completed in 
Seville in 5100 after the Creation of the World, by 
Abudarham.” In the manner of an eclectic he fre- 
quently states, Or suggests, many explanations for 
one fact; but a certain warmth of religious feeling 
pervades the whole book and makes it à harmonious 
unit, giving itan edifying, rather than a merely legal, 
character. That the work supplied a commonly 
felt need is shown by its nine editions. 'The first 
edition appeared in Lisbon in 1489; the second in 
Constantinople in 1518; the third and fourth in Ven- 
ice in 1546 and 1566 respectively; the fifth in Am- 
sterdam in 1726 (in this a portion of the calendar was 
omitted); the sixth and seventh in Prague in 1784 and 
1817 respectively; the eighth in Lemberg in 1857; 
and the ninth in Warsaw in 1877. A manuscript ex- 
ists in the Friedländer Library at St. Petersburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 729; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 855; S. Wiener, Cat. Bibliotheca 
Friediandiana, p.1; De Rossi, Annales Heb. Typographict 
. in saeculo xv. p. 67. See also Brüs Jahrb. ii. 165, where 
attention is called to the passage on the teleology of the organs 


of the human body. taken literally from Shabbethai Donolo, 
Commentary on the Book Yezirah, ed. Prague, p. 11b 
K. 
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ABUDIENTE: Name of a Marano family liv- 
ing at Lisbon. Gideon Abudiente, about the end 
of the sixteenth century, is the earliest bearer of this 
name of whom we have cognizance, His son, to- 
gether with some other members of the family, 
emigrated, early in the seventeenth century, to 
Amsterdam, where they reverted to the Synagogue. 
From here some Abudientes went to Hamburg, and 
others to London, where they seem to have borne 
the double name Gideon-Abudiente: but in England 
the descendants discarded the second part of the 
name and called themselves GrpEON. In the lists 
of the Portuguese congregation at Amsterdam, for 
the year 1675, the names Eliau Obediente, Jeu- 
Gah Obediente, and Jeudah Raphael Obediente 
appear. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Castro, De Synagoge van de Port.-Israel. 
Gemeente te Amsterdam, 1875. pp. 51, 54; Kayserling, in 
Monatsschrift, ix. 69; Lucien Wolf, The Treves Family in 
England (reprinted from the Jew. Chron.), p. 15, London, 


G. 


Abraham ben Gideon Abudiente: A prominent 
Dutch scholar and mystic; born about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; died after 1666. He 
lived in Amsterdam, and his signature is among the 
first on the letter of homage sent by twenty-four 
distinguished men of Amsterdam to SHABBETHAI 
ZEBRI in October, 1666, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatsschrift, 1876, pp. 141-143. M. K. 

Daniel Abudiente: Uncle of Moses GIDEON 
ABUDIENTE, whose * Grammatica Hebraica ” he com- 
memorated in a Spanish sonnet prefixed to the work. 

Gideon Moses Abudiente: A son of MOSES 
GIDEON ABUDIENTE, and, like his father, gifted 
with poetical talent. He wrote a eulogy on Joseph 
ben Isaac Penso’s “Pardes Shoshannim ? (Garden of 
Lilies), Amsterdam, 1678. 

Judah Abudiente: Probably a son of DANIEL 
ABUDIENTE; lived at Amsterdam, and published 
“ Or Tob" (Good Light), a Hebrew-Spanish glossary 
for the young (p. 32, Amsterdam, 1675). 

Moses Gideon Abudiente: Portuguese poet 
and Hebrew grammarian; born at Lisbon early in 
the seventeenth century ; moved to Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, about 1624; and died at Hamburg, Germany, 
February 24, 1688, For some years previous to his 
removal to Hamburg he lived at Glückstadt, Hol- 
stein. He wrote in Portuguese “Grammatica He- 
braica," the first part of which appeared in Ham- 
burg, 1633, and included in the fourth part, devoted 
to Hebrew style, some of his own poems. He also 
published * Fin delos Dias Publica ser Llegado, y Fin 
de los Dias Pronosticado por todos los Prophetas, 
Glückstadt, 1665, treating of the theology of the 
prophets, in which, according to Da Costa, he seems 
to follow Shabbethai Zebi (*Israel en de Volken,” 
1878, 2d ed., p. 515). His Hebrew poems are said to 
exist in manuscript; some of them were published 
in “Ha-Meassef” (the Hebrew magazine issued in 
1785), and reprinted in “ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. d. Jiid. Poesie, p. 82; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1762; Kayserling, in Monats- 

Schrift, ix. 69. 

M. K. 


Solomon Abudiente: Relative of Moses Gideon 
Abudiente ; lived at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ;. author of Hebrew and Spanish po- 
etry, stillin manuscript at Oxford, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. p. 8; Neu- 
bauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2201, NO. 4. G 


ABUDIENTE, SAMSON. See GIDEON, SAM- 
SON. : 
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ABU-L-FADHL DAUD. See Daup, ABU 
FADHL. 

ABU-L-KHEIR (“Father of the Good”; called 
also Isaac ben Samuel): A Spanish scholar and 
translator, who flourished in the fifteenth century, 
He was expelled from Spain in 1492, and settled 
at Padua, where, in 1496, he completed his He- 
brew commentary upon Al-Fergani’s “Extract from 
the Almagest," which, however, as Steinschneider 
showed, is in part plagiarized from Handali’s com- 
mentary. Two years later he translated Albuba- 
ther’s “Liber de Nativitatibus” from Latin into 
Hebrew, under the title of “Sefer ha-Moladot,” 
and also Rajil’s astronomical work, “ Completus.” 
Abu-l-Kheir’s works have not been printed, but 
are to be found in manuscript in many European 
libraries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. ii. 546, 557, 580. 


L. G. 


ABU-L-RABI. See SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM 
BEN BARUCH. 

ABU-L-SAR BEN JUTA. 
MAZLIAH, 

ABU-L-WALID MERWAN IBN JANAK. 
See IBN JANAH. | 

ABULAFIA or ABU AL 'AFIYAH (bx 43N 
NYDY-DJIN, WDY, that is, “Father of Health”; writ- 
ten also pons: from which the Italian name 
" Bolafli ” and the English “ Bolaffey " are certainly 
derived. See Steinschneider, * Jew. Quart. Rev." xi. 
488. The name appears as Abenefeia in the Barce- 
lona list of 1888. “Rev. Et. Juives,” iv. 660): Name 
of a widely scattered Jewish family of Spanish or- 
igin, one of whose branches, for the sake of clearer 
designation, bore the surnameof Ha-Levi. Members 
of this family were found in various cities of the 
Orient and in Africa in the sixteenth century. From 
the data collected by Zunz, *Z. G.” pp. 482-434, 
the following imperfect genealogical trees can be 
drawn up; for later descendants see BOLAFFEY: 


See SAHL BEN 


Judah Abulafla ha-Levi, 
XII. cent. 


Todros of T 1204 


Meir (7), d. 1244 Joseph 


Moses, d. 1255 Todros of Burgos, 
d. 1288 


Joseph of Talavera, 


XIII. cent. 
Meir Samuel 
| (1280-1310) 
Judah, d. 1349 Samuel 
Solomon, Meir, Samuel, 
d. ~ d. 1349 d. 1349 
e 
Meir, Joseph, Samuel, 
d. 1349 d. 1350 d. about 1860 


The first Abulafia lived in the twelfth century in 
Toledo, and the first Jew to settle in Spain in modern 
times was an Abulafia from Tunis. It is probable 
that Moses and Solomon Afia (1"5y), mentioned in 
1445 as prominent men in Saragossa, belonged to the 
same family. M. K.—G. 
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 ABULAFIA, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL: 
One of the earliest cabalists; born 1940 at Saragossa, 
in Aragon; died some time after 1991. Very early 
in life he was taken by his parents to Tudela, in Na- 
varre, where his aged father carefully instructed him 
in the Bible and Talmud. When eighteen years old 
his father died, and two years later Abraham began 
a life of ceaseless wandering. His first journey 
was to Palestine, whence he intended to start and 
find the legendary river Sambation and the lost 
Ton Tribes. He got no further than Acre, however, 
owing to the desolation wrought in the Holy Land 
by the last Crusades. He then determined to go to 
Rome, but stopped short in Capua, where he devoted 
himself with passionate zeal to the study of philos- 
ophy and of the “ Moreh” of Maimonides, under the 
tutelage of a philosopher and physician named Hillel 
—probably the well-known Hillel ben Samuel ben 
Eliezer of Verona. Although he always holds Mai- 
monides in the highest estimation, and often makes 
use of sentences from his writings, he was as little 
satisfied with his philosophy as with any other 
branch of knowledge which he acquired. He thirsted 
after the highest. He was of a communicative dis- 
position, able and eager to teach others. He wrote 
industriously on cabalistic, philosophical, and gram- 
matical subjects, and succeeded in surrounding him- 
self with numerous pupils, to whom he imparted 
much of his own enthusiasm. On his return to 
Spain he became subject to visions, and at the age 
of thirty-one, at Barcelona, immersed himself in 
the study of the book “ Yezirah ” and its numer- 
ous commentaries. This book, and particularly the 
commentary and method of the German mystic, 
Eleazar of Worms, exercised a deep influence upon 
him, and had the effect of greatly increasing his 
mystical bent. Letters of the alphabet, numerals, 
vowel-points, all became symbols of existence to 
him, and their combinations and permutations, sup- 
plementing and explaining one another, possessed 
for him an illumining power most effectively to be 
disclosed in a deeper study of the divine names, and 
especially of the consonants of the Tetragrammaton. 
With such auxiliaries, and with the observance of 
certain rites and ascetic practises, men, he says, 
may attain to the highest aim of existence and be- 
come prophets; not in order to work miracles and 
signs, but to reach the highest degree of percep- 
tion and be able to penetrate intuitively into the 
inscrutable nature of the Deity, the riddles of cre- 
ation, the problems of human life, the purpose of 
the precepts, and the deeper meaning of the Torah. 
His most important disciple, and one who carried 
his system further, was the cabalist Joseph Chiqui- 
tilla. Abulafia soon left Spain again, and in 1279 
wrote at Patras, in Greece, the first of his pro- 
phetic books, *Sefer ha-Yashar" (The Book of the 
Righteous) In obedience to an inner voice, he went 
in 1980 to Rome, in order to effect the conversion 
of Pope Nicholas ITI. on the day before New Year, 
5041. The pope, then in Suriano, heard of it, and 
issued orders to burn the fanatic as soon as he 
reached that place. Close to the inner gate the stake 
was erected in preparation; but not in the least dis- 
turbed, Abulafia set out for Suriano and reached 
there August 22. While passing through the outer 
gate, he heard that the pope had succumbed to 
an apoplectic stroke during the preceding night. 
Returning to Rome, he was thrown into prison by 
the Minorites, but was liberated after four weeks’ 
detention. He was next heard of in Sicily, where 
he appeared as a prophet and Messiah. This claim 
was put an end to by a letter to the people of 
Palermo, which most energetically condemned Abu- 
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lafia’s conduct. It was written by R. Solomon ben 


Adret, who strove with all his power to guide men's 
minds aright in that trying time of hysterical men- 
tal confusion. Abulafia had to take up the pilgrim's 
staff anew, and under distressing conditions compiled 
his “Sefer ha-Ot” (The Book of the Sign) on the 
little island of Comino, near Malta, 1985-88. In 1291 
he wrote his last, and perhaps his most intelligible, 
work, “Imre Shefer” (Words of Beauty); after this 
all trace of him is lost. 

Abulafia calls his cabalistic system ^ prophetical 
cabala,” distinguishing it thus from that of his prede- 
cessors, which he considers of lower grade, be- 
cause it satisfied itself with the characterization of 
God as Zn-Sof (“the Being without end"), with 
the Sefirot as vague intermediaries, and with the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and because 
its method remained essentially speculative. Such 
is only a preliminary and inferior grade of knowl- 
edge; the highest goal is prophetism, assuring men 
a certain degree of community with God. Means 
hereunto are afforded by the close study of the names 
of God, particularly of the four-lettered YHWH, 
and also by gematria, the symbolical employment 
of letters as numerals. In this the letters of a word 
are to be considered not only as letters, giving 
the sound, but as numerals, the sum of which may 
be replaced by the equal sum of other letters, 
producing, of course, a new word, which must prove 
to be identical in significance, or at least allied, with 
the first word whose sum,it equals. Thus Abulafia 
calls himself sometimes Gren and sometimes $73}, 
because the total of the letters in each of these 
words equals 248, which is likewise the total of the 
letters in his own given name DMA. In one place, 
desiring to call himself * Berechiah," he misspells it 
Wat in order to make it aggregate 248 (Stein- 
schneider,“ Cat. Munich,” No. 409). He also employs 
the processes of notarikon (regarding each letter in 
a word as the initial of some other word, and so 
making of it an acrostic), of temurah (substitution 
of one letter for another), and of ziruf (connecting 
various letters of the same word). He claims to 
have derived his system of letter-symbols from 
Moses Nahmanides; but he probably drew it, espe- 
cially the gematria and the play with the names of 
God and the necessary attendant ascetic life and 
contemplation—n3w2—from the German mysticism 
of Eleazar of Worms. His view of prophetism or 
the prophetic gift as the highest goal seems to indi- 
cate the influence of Judah ha-Levi's “ Cuzari," but 
his idea of the nature of prophecy itself is rather in 
accord with Maimonides. 

Abulafia’s influence upon the further develop- 
ment of the Cabala was rather of a retarding than 
a fostering nature. He gave it a visionary turn. 
Owing to his influence there was a growing tendency 
to juggle with the names of God and angels, and 
to employ gematria in its most diverse forms. He 
was the first one, too, to allow the Christian idea of 
the Trinity to show a faint glimmer in the Cabala. 

Abulafia began his fruitful literary activity in 
1271: he himself states the number of his writings 
to be twenty-six, of which twenty-two are “ prophet- 
ical.” Of these the following have been printed: 
“Sefer ha-Ot ” (in,the “ Grütz-Jubelschrift," Hebrew 
part, p. 65); mmo men (“And this is for Judah”), 
consisting of a reply to Solomon ben Adret’s attack, 
in Jellinek, “ Auswahl Kabbalistischer Mystik,” p. 
13; “Sheba‘ Netibot ha-Torah " (The Seven Ways of 
the Law), and “Imre Shefer,” in Jellinek, 4 Philoso- 
phie und Kabbala"; a part of his autobiography 
from his * Ozar Eden Ganuz” (The Hidden Treasure 
of Eden), in Jellinek, “ B. H.,” iii. introduction, p. xl. 
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[Jellinek, in his preface to * Sefer ha-Ot,” says: “In 
the Spaniard Abraham Abulafia of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Essenism of old found its resurrection. Preach- 
ing asceticism and the highest potentiality of the 
spirit through communion with God, effected by a 
perfect knowledge and use of His names, he was 
thoroughly convinced of his prophetic mission, and 
considered himself to be the God-sent Messiah and 
Son of God. He differs, however, from the Messiahs 
who have risen at different times in his many-sided 
philosophical training as well as in his perfect un- 
selfishness and sincerity. He addresses himself not 
to the masses, but to the educated and enli ghtened, 
and does not confine his mission to his coreligion- 
ists, but is filled with the desire to extend it to the 
adherents of the Christian church also. It seems 
that, for the sake of influencing these, he tried to con- 
struct a Trinitarian system, though it was a Trin- 
ity in form merely, and did not touch the essence 
of God’s personality. Before his vision stood the 
ideal of a unity of faith, the realization of which 
he longed to bring about. Imbued with this spirit, 
his disciples worked in Spain and Italy, emphasi- 
zing still more the Trinitarian idea while treatin g of 
the ‘Ten Sefirot’ in order to win the adherents 
of the Church. Hence the terms Father, Mother, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, borrowed from the Christian 
creed, in the cabalistic literature of the thirteenth 
century. In order to understand Abulafia psycho- 
logically and judge him correctly and without bias 
in the light of history, it must be borne in mind 
that his cradle was in Spain, the home of religious 
ecstasy, and that the age in which he lived was that 
of the Crusades, so favorable to mystic speculation, 
an age in which many longed to see the barriers 


separating Judaism, Christianity, and Islam broken 

down, and in which the Messianic hopes of the Jews 

found new nourishment in many hearts.” K. | 
Jellinek gives a list of Abulafia's works in the in- 

troduction to “Philosophie und Kabbala,” p. 7; but 

it needs correction from Steinschneider, “ Catalog,” 

«d ed., No. 285 e£ passim, Munich. Abulafia's wri- 

tings are not wanting in excellent ideas and beautiful 

illustrations, but these are so overgrown with mystic 
obscurity and abstruseness that a perusalof them is 
not very edifying. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. H, Landauer,in Literaturblatt des Ori- 
ents, 1845, pp. 381 et seq. (this scholar disinterred Abulafia 
from his long obscurity) ; Jellinek (who devoted a great deal 
of study to this author), in the works already mentioned and 
in his Beitrüge zur Gesch. der Kabbala, pt. ii. Steinschnei- 
der. Catalag der Hebr. Handschriften der Staatsbibliothek 
zu München, 2d ed., Nos. 28 et alia, containing references 
to Hebr. Bibl.; Grütz. Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 7; Bloch, Gesch. 
d. Emntwickelung d. Kabbala, pp. 46 et Seq.; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, i. 247 et seq. (needs some 
emendation). 

SUB. 


Hayyim Abulafia (Abolafia): Author of 
“Shibhe Tannaim ” (The Praises of Tannaim), Salo- 
nica. 1872, a work glorifying the 'Tannaites. 

Hayyim ben David Abulafia: Talmudist, who 
lived in Palestine at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He held rabbinical posts in Safed, Larissa, 
and Smyrna. An extensive work from his pen on the 
Book of Commandments (* Semag ” =“ Sefer Mizwot 
Gadol”) was destroyed by fire in Smyrna. He was 
the author of some haggadic expositions which are 
to be found in the cclleetion of rabbinical decisions, 
“Esh Dat” (The Fire of the Law), by Joseph N ah- 
muli, Salonica, 1790. Several of his rabbinical de- 
cisions and sermons appeared after his death under 
the title “Nishmat Hayyim” (The Breath of Life), 
Salonica, 1806. 


“BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 54. 


Hayyim ben Jacob Abulafia: Rabbinical au- 
thority; born in Palestine; died at Damascus, 1744. 
lle was the grandfather of Hayyim ben David 
Abulafia and grandson of Isaac Nissim aben Gamil. 
Abulafia was a rabbi in Smyrna, where he instituted 
many wholesome regulations. In his old age he re- 
stored Tiberias. He is the author of several works: 
(1) “ Mikrae Kodesh " (Holy Convocations), Smyrna, 
1729, containing treatises on Biblical and 'Talmudical 
themes; (2) * Yosef Lekah" (Increase of Learning), 
Smyrna, 1730-32, a work in three volumes on the 
Pentateuch; (8) * Yashresh Ya‘akob” (Jacob Will 
Take Root) Smyrna, 1799; and (4) *Shebut Ya- 
‘akob” (The Captivity of Jacob), Smyrna, 1733, an 
elaborate commentary on the haggadic compilation 
“En Ya‘akob,” by Jacob ibn Habiband others (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 820). M. K. 

Hayyim Nissim Abulafia: Chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem; born near the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, probably in Tiberias, Palestine: died 
at Jerusalem, Feb. 21, 1861. He was a descend- 
ant of Hayyim Abulafia (Fürst, “Bibl. Jud." i. 16, 
and "Zimrat ha-Arez" by Jacob Berab, son-in-law 
of Hayyim Abulafia, ist ed., Mantua, 1745), who, 
at the invitation of «Sheik Dahir al-Emir, came 
from Smyrna to Tiberias in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. Hayyim Nissim was chosen chief 
rabbi of Jerusalem, to succeed R. Isaac Kobo, in 
the fall of 1854, and was recognized as such by 
the pasha of Jerusalem, although, like his prede- 
cessor, he was not confirmed by the central govern- 
ment of Constantinople. He held the office for six 
years and four months, when he died. He left many 
works in manuscript, but as far as known none 
has been published. R. Abraham Ashkenazi was 
his successor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luncez, Jerusalem Year Book, iv. 212, 213, 
For his epitaph ibid. i. 145-147. E 
P. Wi. 


Isaac Abulafia: Rabbi at Aleppo, and author 
of "Pene Yizhak" (Isaac's Countenance), Smyrna, 
1811. 

Jacob Abulafia: Rabbi; died at Safed, Pales- 
tine, at the beginning of the cighteenth century; 
father of Hayyim ben Jacob Abulafia and grandson 
of Jacob Berab. Abulafia was a pupil of Asbasan 
and a rabbi in Damascus. His rabbinical decieions 
are still extant in manuscript (Azulai, *Shem ha- 
Gedolim," No. 140; Ghirondi and Nepi, * Toledot 
Gedole Yisracl,” No. 218). 

Joseph ben Meir Abulafia: Spanish rabbi in 
Seville, Spain; died at Toledo, 1349. 

Joseph ben Todros Abulafia: Spanish writer; 
lived in Talavera, and published a defense of Mai- 
monides, which he addressed to the rabbis of Pro- 
verce. Moses de Leon dedicated his book “Shekel 
ha-Kodesh ? (The Shekel of the Sanctuary), 1292, to 
him (Zunz, “Z. G.” pp. 483 et seq.). 

Meir ben Joseph Abulafia: Spanish rabbi in 
Toledo, 1305. 

Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia (known 
sometimes as Ramah = Rabbi Meir ha-Levi): 
Nasi and Talmudist; born at Burgos, Spain, about 
1150; died March 29, 1244. He was the son of Todros 
ben Judah, to whom the physician Judah ben Isaac 
dedicated his poem, *'The Conflict of Wisdom and 
Wealth,” published in 1214. Meir, the schoolmate 
of Moses Nahmanides, was so highly esteemed at 
‘Toledo that on his father's death in 1225 tho latter's 
honorary title of nasi (prince) was applied to him. 
Although he did not hesitate to place interpretations 
of his own on Talmudic passages wherever they 
seemed contradictory to his idea of a perfect God 
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and His attributes, his unflinching orthodoxy led 
him to cling to the most extraordinary legends and 
opinions of the Talmud, believing them to be liter- 
ally true. No wonder that the manner in which 
Maimonides treated the doctrine of resurrection in 
his “Yad ha-Hazakah ” made a painful impression 
upon him. Meir wrote a letter to the leading men of 
Lunel in order to express his indignation. He met, 
however, with scant approval; for Aaron ben Meshul- 
lam answered him harshly, rebuking him for his 
presumption and arrogance. 

Meir, who was so haughty that he thought it de- 
rogatory to his dignity to pay a visit to his father, 

could not quietly suffer such a rebuke, 

Contest and replied with great self-confidence. 
with Mai- He next applied to the scholars of 

monides. northern France regarding the same 

matter, but his success with them was 
not greater. None the less he remained throughout 
his lifetime an opponent of Maimonides and an ad- 
herent of the Cabala. On account of advanced age 
he took no part in the controversies which broke 
out later with regard to the * Moreh." 

Meir was the author of “Yad Ramah” (an allu- 
sion to his name), a commentary on the Talmudic 
treatises Baba Batra and Sanhedrin (2 vols., Salo- 
nica, 1790, 1798), and of the valuable work, “ Ma- 
sore& Seyag la-Torah,” containing Masoretic notes 
on the Pentateuch, alphabetically arranged (Flor- 
ence, 1750; Berlin, 1761). His correspondence with 
the *Sagesof Lunel" was published from the manu- 
script by J. Brill under the title “ Kitab al-Rasa‘il- 
Sefer Iggerot” (Paris, 1871). Compare AARON BEN 
MESHULLAM. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Jiid. Zeit. ix. 282 et seq.; Gratz, 

Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 39 et seq. 

Moses Abulafia (or Abu Amrum Musa): Span- 
ish musician; died 1988. He was the son of J oseph 
Abulafia, and wrote a treatise on music (Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” viii. 70, xix. 40 et seq. ; idem, 
“Tebr. Uebers.” p. 689). Another Moses Abulafia 
wasa rabbi in Toledo between 1470 and 1480 (Zunz, 
“Z. G.” p. 484). 


Samuel ha-Levi Abulafia (or Al-Levi, but er- 
roneously Allavi): Spanish financier; born at Toledo 
about 1320; was treasurer to Don Pedro the Cruel of 
Castile. In 1350 he was recommended to the king as 
chief treasurer by the minister Juan Alfonso de Al- 
buquerque, whose estates he managed. He soon 
became privy councilor of his new master, and was 
the most influential man in Castile. Through his 
friendship for Dofia Maria de Padilla, the mistress 
of Pedro, he drew on himself the hatred of the le- 
citimate queen and of the grandees who adhered to 
her cause. In 1854, while with the king in the fort- 
ress of Toro, he wassuddenly seized by the enemies 
of the monarch and thrown into prison. He suc- 
ceeded in procuring his release through the payment 
of a large ransom and escaped, together with the 
king, who had also been seized. Don Samuel ha- 
Levi restored the thoroughly disorganized finances 
of the state, and by rigorous control of the tax-col- 
lectors, on the one hand, and by an arrangement 
which he made with the creditors, on the other, he 
managed to accumulate a large amount of money in 
the royal treasury. He appointed a number of his 
relatives collectors of taxes. Hisnephew, Don Jo- 
seph ha-Levi, became tax-collector of Seville. Don 
Samuel ha-Levi occupied a mansion in Toledo, which 
is still known as Palacio del Judío (* Jew's Palace "). 
Several synagogues were built at his expense in va- 
rious parts of Castile, among them a magnificent 


Abulafia 


onein Toledo, This synagogue was finished in 1357, l 


and was afterward converted into a church under 
the name of EL TrAnsrro. Hebrew inscriptions, still 
preserved on the side walls of this edifice—to-day 
a national monument—perpetuate the memory of 
his good deeds: Samuel maintained himself nearly 
twenty years in his high position. In 1860 Don 
Pedro discovered the existence of a widespread con- 
spiracy in which the archbishop of Toledo and Don 
Samuel were said to be implicated. The archbishop 
was expelled, but Don Samuel, who, it is said, had been 
denounced by envious coreligionists, was dragged to 
Seville and imprisoned, together with his wealthy 
relatives. His entire fortune and that of his rela- 
tives, consisting of 190,000 doubloons ($950,000 or 
£195,737), twenty boxes filled with jewelry and silk 
and velvet clothing, and eighty slaves, were confis- 
cated by the king. He died under torture in Seville, 
November, 1860. “From the prison, in which his 
king caused him to be afflicted, the Lord summoned 
him to a heavenly habitation.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios, 
ii. 228 et seq. ; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 411 et seq. ; Kayser- 
ling, Don Pedro und sein Schatzmeister Samuel Levi, in 
Monatsschrift, vi. 365 et seq. 


Samuelha-Levi Abulafia: Translatorof Toledo, 
whowasstilllivingin1978. At the command of King 
Alfonso X. of Castile he translated from Arabic into 
Spanish * Fabrica y Usos del Orlogio della Candela ? 
(Manufacture and Uses of the Candle Clock). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1355; idem, 

Hebr. Uebers. p. 986; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 469; Kayser- 

ling, Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. p. 99. M. K 
M. K. 


Todros Abulafia: Spanish Talmudist, religious 
poet, and cabalist; born in 1234; died at Seville after 
1304 (according to Gritz, “Gesch. d. Juden," viii. 
note 12; Zacuto in the * Yubasin" gives 1288; Azu- 
lai, 1283; Zunz,“ Literaturgesch.” p. 481, 1283). He 
was a son of Joseph ben Todros ben Judah ha-Levi 
Abulafia and a nephew of Meir ben Todros Abulafia. 
He was wealthy and influential and enjoyed the royal 
favor of King Sancho IV. of Castile (1284-95). At 
one time he fell into disgrace, was imprisoned and in 
danger of capital punishment. While in prison he 
had a vision foretelling his speedy release, which hap- 
pened on the following morning. He wasan especial 
favorite of Queen Maria de Molina and, as one of 
her retinue, accompanied the monarchs of Castile to 
their meeting with the king of France on Provencal 
soil. Upon this occasion great respect was shown 
him by the Jews of southern France, and the poet 
Abraham Isaac Bedersi composed some eulogistic 
verses in his honor. <A poetic dedication by Todros 
himself is mentioned by Zunz (*8. P." p. 481), and 
he was also the author of “Sefer 'Aliyot Yebamot,” 
containing novell upon the Talmudic treatise Ye- 
bamot (Azulai, “ Shem ha-Gedolim”). He devoted 
most attention, however, to the Cabala. 

He, like his sons J oseph and Levi, liberally sup- 
ported cabalistic scholars. He wrote two cabalistic 
works, (1) “Sha‘ar ha-Razim ” (The Gate of Se- 
crets), a commentary on Ps. xix., in which he dis- 
cusses its mysteries in connection with the Sefirot; 
(2) * Ozar ha-Kabod " (The Treasury of Glory), an 
interpretation of the Talmudic Haggadot in a caba- 
listic sense. The section of this treatise dealing with 
Berakot and Mo‘ed has been printed (Novydvor, 
1808). Quotations from the Zohar occur in it for the 


first time Va; WM na Sean, Zohar, i. 86a, 


1450). 
This is the firstattempt ata cabalistic explanation 
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of the Haggadot. In these two works Todros Abu- 
lafia appears as an open opponent of Maimonides, 
whom he otherwise greatly honors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 432; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 
481; Grätz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., vii. 188 and note 12; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 937. P. B 


ABULFARAJ BAR HEBRZEUS. See Bar 
HEBR;EUS, ABULFARAJ. 

ABULHASSAN, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL 
HA-LEVI(IBN ALLEVI). See JUDAH HA-LEVI. 


ABUMAI: Gaonin Sura from 811 to 819; brother 
of Rabbi Mordecai. He appears to have been the 
father of the gaon of Sura, Cohen-Zedek, who is re- 
nowned for his many ritual and judicial decisions. 
See GEONIM. A. K. 


ABUMAI BEN ABRAHAM: Gaon in Pum- 
bedita from 810 to 814. No responsa in his name are 
known. See GEONIM. A. K. 


ABUN ASTRUC. See ASTRUC, DESMAISTER 
BEN. 
ABUN BEN SAUL: An elegist who was prob- 
ably a pupil of Isaac Alfasi and, most likely, is the 
one whose death Moses ibn Ezra deplores in a poem. 
Two of his elegies are found in the Mahzor of 
Avignon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 949; Luzzatto, in 
Kerem Hemed, iv. 31, 32, 85, 86. M. R. 


ABUN BEN SHARADA: A Spanish poet; 
flourished at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
first at Lucena, afterward at Seville. None of his 
poetical works has survived; and his name is known 
only from quotations made by poets like Solomon ibn 
Gabirol, Moses ibn Ezra, and Judah Alharizi. In 
.& poem attributed to Solomon ibn Gabirol (compare 
Dukes, in “ Orient,” xi. 267) Abun is mentioned im- 
mediately after the lexicographer Menahem ben 
Saruk. Moses ibn Ezra, in his * Diwan” (compare 
Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1972, ii. 
12), eulogizes his life in one poem and bewails his 


os 


Tiamat, the Assyrian Abyss. — 
(From Ball, ‘‘ Light froin the East,’’) 

death in another. The eulogy, however, seems to 
be concerned with the man rather than with the poet. 
Indeed, Judah Alharizi (“'Tahkemoni,” iii.) classes 
Abun among the poets whose works have been for- 
gotten because they were of but little interest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dukes, Nahal Kedumim, p.7; Kerem Hemed, 

v.86; Moses ibn Ezra, Diwan, pp. 18, 14; Brody, in the Stein- 


schneider-Festschrift. Hebrew part, p. 34; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 1739, 2314, 2462. L Br 


ABYSS: Term for the pinn (Gen. vii. 11) of the 
Old Testament, used in the apocalyptic, New 'Tes- 
tament, and cabalistic literature for the place of 
punishment of the wicked; hell; the abode of certain 
demons. As such the Abyssof Fire is mentioned in 
the Book of Enoch (xviii 11-16, 19; xxi. 1-6; xc. 
21-25) as the prison-house of impure angels (com- 
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The Acacia. 
1. Flowering branch. 2. Seed-pod. 


pare Luke, viii. 31; Rev. ix. 1; xi. 7—Abyss, the 
seat of the dragon; xx. 8, where “Satan is cast 
into the abyss, shut up and a seal set upon him”), 
According to the Prayer of Manasseh, verse 8, the 
Lord has closed and sealed up the Abyss by His aw- 
ful and mystic name. There was a place beneath. 
the altar of the Temple at Jerusalem believed to 
lead down to the very Abyss of the world, the 
foundation-stone of the earth being placed there 
(Suk. 49a, 58a; see Targ. Yer. Ex. xxviii. 30, and 
Zohar, iii. 61). In the cosmography of the rabbis 
(Midr. Konen) the Abyss forms part of Gehenna; it 
is beneath the ocean, and consists of three, or seven, 
departments, one above the other. Inthe Cabala the 
opening of the great Abyss in the lower world, sealed 
with the seal that bears the Holy Name, plays a 
great róle as the seat of the evil spirits, and with it 
corresponds the opening of the great Abyss in the 
upper world as a cosmogonic element. See GEHIN- 
NOM; SHEOL. K. 


ABYSSINIA. See FALASHAS. 

ACACIA.—Biblical Data: <A hard and durable 
but light wood; at first yellowish, but gradually 
turning very dark, like ebony. Of this the Ark and 
its altars, with their staves, and the bars of the Tab- 
ernacle were made (Ex. xxxv. 7; Deut. x. 8). The 
Acacia-tree is called in Hebrew shittah (for shintah), 
plural shittim; now, myw, Arabic, sant; an Egyp- 
tian loan-word. It is the Spina ZEgyptiaca of the 
ancients (Mimosa Nilotica, Linn.) lt is a large, 
spreading, thorny tree with many branches, found 
in Africa and Arabia. Thename of this tree (shittim) 
is found in various locality names mentioned in the 
Bible: Shittim (Num. xxxv. 1); Abel-Shittim (dd. 
xxxiii 49); Beth-Shittah (Judges, vii. 22). It ap- 
pears to have been highly prized (Isa. xli. 19). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jablonsky, Opuscula, ed. te Water, i. 260; 
Rosenmiiller, Handbuch der Bibl. Alterthumskunde, iv. 
part i. p. 272; Robinson, Bibl. Rescarches in Palestine, ii. 
249; Imanuel Löw, Aramiiische Pflanzennamen, p. 59; p. 
197 (for the meaning of shittah = sant = Acacia, Acacia 
Nilotica), p. 388 (for the meaning of toranita = cypress). 
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. In Rabbinical Literature: R. H. 28a, re- 
ferring to Isa. xli. 19, counts the shittah (explained as 
toranita = " cy press-tree" according to Low, 4 Pflanz- 
ennamen," p. 388; according to others = ^" pine") 
among the ten kinds of cedar-trees; so also B. B. 800; 
but Yer. Ket. vii. 81d; Tan., Terumah, § 9; Ex. R. 
xxxv., mention twenty-four cedar-trees, seven of 
which are derived from Isa. xli. 19 (compare the 
fourteen trees in Enoch, iii. and Book of Jubilees, 
xxi, 12, where, instead of shaked (almond), shittah 
(Acacia) was most likely the originalreading ; see Dill- 
man, “Das Buch Henoch,” p. 91, where reference is 
made to Isa. xli. 19, lv. 18, 1x. 18; compare also ^ Geo- 
ponica," xi. 1, where fourteen evergreen trees are 
enumerated). Sec Tan. Ze.: “Of all these the shit- 
tim-wood alone was selected in order to atone for 
the sin that Israel was to commit in Shittim [Num. 
xxv, 1 et seg.]. Indeed, while Phinehas assuaged the 
divine wrath [Num. xxv. 7], the Holy One—blessed 
be He!—said: ‘I shall in the future heal the plague 


of Shittim: A fountain shall come forth from the . 


house of the Lord, and shall water the valley of 
Shittim’”; see Jocl, iv. 18, Heb. (Tan. /.c.). 

& Acacia trees without any knots or fissures were 
cut by Jacob the patriarch in Migdal Zebo'aya, 
Palestine, and were taken down by him to Egypt 
to be preserved by his children for future use in 
the wilderness; wherefore we read (Ex. xxxv. 24): 
‘Every man with whom was found shittim [R. Ns 
acacia] wood.’ R. Hananiah was asked regarding the 
Acacia-trees that were still growing there whether it 
was right that people should refrain from using them 
for common purposes in order that the wood might 
be consecrated solely for tbe Ark, to which he re- 
plied: ‘By all means remain true to the custom of 
your fathers,’ " which was not to use Acacia for such 
purposes (Gen. R. xciv.; Cant. R. i. 12; Yer. Pes. iv. 
30d; secalso Testament of the Patriarchs, Simeon, £8). 

K. 


ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA: The Jews 
of Babylonia, no doubt, shared in the changes and 
movements that Ezra and his successors, who came 
from Babylonia, introduced into Palestine. But for 
the four centuries covering the period from Ezra to 
Hillel there are no details; and the history of the 
succeeding two centuries, from Hillel to Judah 1., 
furnishes only a few scanty items on the state of 
learning among the Babylonian Jews. Sherira 
Gaon, in his famous letter (the chief source of in- 
formation on the Babylonian schools) referring to 
those dark centuries, wrote: “No doubt, here in 
Babylonia public instruction was given in the 
Torah; but besides the exilarchs there were no rec- 
ognized heads of schools until the death of Rabbi 
[Judah I.].” The principal seat of Babylonian Ju- 
daism was NrEwARDEA, where there certainly was 
some institution of learning. A very ancient syna- 
gogue, built, it was believed, by King Jehoiachin, 
existed in Nehardea. At Huzal, near Nehardea, 
there was another synagogue, not far from which 
could be seen the ruins of Ezra's academy. In the 
period before Hadrian, Akiba, on his arrival at 
Nehardea on a mission from the Sanhedrin, entered 
into a discussion with a resident scholar on a point 
of matrimonial law (Mishnah Yeb., end) At the 
same time there was at Nisibis, in northern Meso- 
potamia, an excellent Jewish college, at the head 
of which stood Judah ben Betera (Bathyra), and 
in which many Palestinian scholars found refuge at 
the time of the persecutions. A certain temporary 
importance was also attained by a school at Nehar- 
Pekod, founded by the Palestinian immigrant Hana- 
niah, nephew of Joshua ben Hananiah, which school 


I.—10 


might have been the cause of a schism between the 
Jews of Babylonia and those of Palestine, had not 
the Palestinian authorities promptly checked Hanan- 
iah’s ambition. 

Among those that helped to restore Palestinian 
learning, after Hadrian, was the Babylonian scholar 
Nathan, a member of the family of the exilarch, 
who continued his activity even under Judah I. 
Another Babylonian, Hiyya, belonged to the fore- 
most leaders in the closing age of the Tannaim. 
His nephew, ABBA ARIKA, afterward called simply 
Rab, was one of the most important pupils of Judah I. 
Rab's return to his Babylonian home, the year of 
which has been accurately recorded (530 of the 
Seleucidan, or 219 of the common era), marks an 
epoch; for from it dates the beginning of a new 
movement in Babylonian Judaism—namely, the ini- 
tiation of the dominant róle which the Babylonian 
Academies played for several centuries. Leaving 
Nehardea to his friend Samuel, whose father, Abba, 

was already reckoned among the au- 
Nehardea, thorities of that town, Rab founded a 
Sura, Pum- new academy in Sura, where he held 


bedita, property. Thus, there existed in Baby- 
and Ma- lonia two contemporary academies, so 
huza. far removed from each other, how- 


ever, as not to interfere with each 
other's operations. Since Rab and Samuel were 
acknowledged peers in position and learning, their 
academies likewise were accounted of equal rank 
and influence. Thus both Babylonian rabbinical 
schools opened their lectures brilliantly, and the en- 
suing discussions in their classes furnished the ear- 
liest stratum of the scholarly material deposited in 
the Babylonian Talmud. The coexistence for many 
decades of these two colleges of equal rank origi- 
nated that remarkable phenomenon of the dual 
leadership of the Babylonian Academies which, 
with some slight interruptions, became a permanent 
institution and a weighty factor in the development 
of Babylonian Judaism. 

When Odenathus destroyed Nehardea in 259— 
twelve years after Rab’s death, and five years after 
that of Samuel—its place was taken by aneighboring 
town, PUMBEDITA, where Judah ben Ezekiel, a pupil 
of both Rab and Samuel, founded a new school. 
During the life of its founder, and still more under 
his successors, this school acquired a reputation for 
intellectual keenness and discrimination, which often 
degenerated into mere hair-splitting. Pumbedita 
became the other focus of the intellectual life of 
Babylonian Israel, and retained that position until 
the end of the gaonic period. | 

Nehardea once more came into prominence under 
Amemar, a contemporary of Ashi. The luster of 
Sura (also known by the name of its neighboring 
town, Mata Mehasya) was enhanced by Rab’s pupil 
and successor, Huna, under whom the attendance 
at the academy reached unusual numbers. When 
Huna died, in 297, Judah ben Ezekiel, principal 
of the Pumbedita Academy, was recognized also 
by the sages of Sura as their head. On the death 
of Judah, two years later, Sura became the only 
center of learning, with Hisda (died 309) as its 
head. Hisda had in Huna’s lifetime rebuilt Rab's 
ruined academy in Sura, while Huna’s college 
was in the vicinity of Mata Mehasya (Sherira). 
On Hisda’s death Sura lost its importance for à 
long time. In Pumbedita, Rabbah bar Nahmani 
(died 331), Joseph (died 333), and Abaye (died 998) 
taught in succession, They were followed by Raba, 
who transplanted the college to his native town, 
Mahuza. Under these masters the study of the Law 
attained a notable development, to which certain 
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Palestinian scholars, driven from their own homes by 
the persecutions of Roman tyranny, contributed no 
inconsiderable share. 

After Raba’s death, in 352, Pumbedita regained 
its former position. The head of the academy was 
Nahman bar Isaac (died 356), a pupil of Raba. In 
his method of teaching may be discerned the first 
traces of an attempt to edit the enormous mass of 

material that ultimately formed the 
Rab Ashi, Babylonian Talmud. Not Pumbedita, 
Founder of however, but Sura, was destined to 
the Baby- be the birthplace of this work. After 


lonian Raba’s death, Papa, another of his pu- 
Talmud. pils, founded a college in Naresh, near 


Sura, which, for the time being, inter- 


fered with the growth of the Sura school; but after 
Papa’s death, in 375, the college at Sura regained 
its former supremacy. Its restorer was ASHI, under 
whose guidance, during more than half a century 
(Ashi died 427), it attained great prominence, and 
presented such attractions that even the exilarchs 
came there, in the autumn of each year, to hold 
their customary official receptions. The school at 
Pumbedita recognized the preeminence of that of 
Sura; and this leadership was firmly retained for 
several centuries. 

The unusual length of Ashi’s activity, his un- 
deniable high standing, his learning, as well as 
the favorable circumstances of the day, were all of 
potent influence in furthering the task he under- 
took; namely, that of sifting and collecting the ma- 
terial accumulated for two centuries by the Baby- 
lonian Academies. The final editing of the literary 
work which this labor produced did not, it is true, 
take place until somewhat later; but tradition 
rightly names Ashi as the originator of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. Indeed, Ashi’s editorial work re- 
ceived many later additions and amplifications; but 
the form underwent no material modification. The 
Babylonian Talmud must be considered the work 
of the Academy of Sura, because Ashi submitted 
to each of the semiannual general assemblies of the 
academy, treatise by treatise, the results of his ex- 
amination and selection, and invited discussion upon 
"them. His work was continued and perfected, and 
probably reduced to writing, by succeeding heads 
of the Sura Academy, who preserved the fruit of his 
laborsin those sad times of persecution which, shortly 
after his death, were the lot of the Jews of Babylonia. 
These misfortunes were undoubtedly the immediate 
cause of the publication of the Talmud asacomplete 
work; and from the Academy of Sura was issued 
that unique literary effort which was destined to 
occupy such an extraordinary position in Judaism. 
Rabina (R. Abina), a teacher in Sura, is considered 
by tradition the last amora; and the year of his 
death (812 of the Seleucidan, or 500 of the common 
era) is considered the date of the close of the Talmud. 

The three centuries in the course of which the 
Babylonian Talmud was developed in the academies 
founded by Rab and Samuel were followed by five 
centuries during which it was zealously preserved, 
studied, expounded in the schools, and, through 
their influence, recognized by the whole diaspora. 
Sura and Pumbedita were considered the only im- 
portant seats of learning: their headsand sages were 
the undisputed authorities, whose decisions were 
sought from all sides and were accepted wherever 
Jewish communal life existed. In the words of the 
haggadist (Tan., Noah, iii.), “God created these two 
academies in order that the promise might be ful- 
filled, that the word of God should never depart 
from Israel's mouth” (Isa. lix. 21). The periods of 
Jewish history immediately following the close of 


the Talmud are designated according to the titles 
of the teachers at Sura and Pumbedita; thus we 
have “the time of the Gronrm and that of the Så- 
BORAIM. The Saboraim were the scholars whose 
diligent hands completed the Talmud in the first 
third of the sixth century, adding manifold amplifi- 
cations to its text. The title “gaon,” which origi- 
nally belonged preeminently to the head of the Sura 
Academy, came into general use in 
the seventh century, under Moham- 
medan supremacy, when the official 
position and rank of the exilarchs and 
of the heads of the academy were reg- 
ulated anew. But in order to:leave no gaps be- 
tween the bearers of the title, history must either 
continue the Saboraim into the seventh century or 
accept an older origin for the title of gaon. In 
point of fact, both titles are only conventionally and 
indifferently applied; the bearers of them are heads 
of either of the two academies of Sura and Pumbe- 
dita and, in that capacity, successors of the Amoraim, 
The inherited higher standing of Sura endured 
until the end of the eighth century, after which 
Pumbedita came into greater importance Sura 
wil always occupy a prominent place in Jewish 
history; for it was there that Saadia gave a new 
impulse to Jewish lore, and thus paved the way for 
the intellectual regeneration of Judaism. Pumbe- 
dita, on the other hand, may boast that two of its 
teachers, Sherira and his son Hai (died 1088), ter- 
minated in most glorious fashion the age of the 
Geonim and with it the activities of the Babylonian 

Academies. 
The official designation of the Babylonian Acade- 
mies was the Aramaic metibta (Hebrew, yeshibah), 
session, meeting. The head of the 


Saboraim 
and 
Geonim. 


Organiza- academy was accordingly called resh 
tion of metibia (Hebrew, vosh yeshibah). 
the Acad- There is a tradition that Huna, the 
emies. second- principal of Sura, was the 


first to bear the title. Before him the 
usual appellation in Babylonia was resh sidras; 
resh metibta remained the official designation for 
the head of the academy till the end of the gaonic 
period, and was by no means displaced by the title 
gaon, which, in fact, signifies merely “ Highness” or 
* Excellency.” 

At the side of the resh metibta, and second to 
him in rank, stood the resh katlah (president of 
the general assembly). The kallah 
(general assembly) was a character- 
istic feature of Babylonian Judaism 
altogether unknown in Palestine. Ow- 
ing to the great extent of Babylonia, opportunities 
had to be furnished for those living far from the 
academies to take part in their deliberations. These 
meetings of outside students, at which of course the 
most varying ages and degrees of knowledge were 
represented, took place twice a year, in the months 
Adarand Elul. An account dating from the tenth 
century, describing the order of procedure and of 
the differences in rank at the kallah, contains de- 
tails that refer only to the period of the Geonim; 
but much of it extends as far back as the time of the 
Amoraim. The description given in the following 
condensed rendering furnishes, at all events, a curi. 
ous picture of the whole institution and of the inner 
life and organization of the Babylonian Academies: 


The 
Kallah. 


"In the kallah-months, that is, in Elul, at the close of the 
summer, and in Adar, at the close of the winter, the disciples 
journey from their various abodes to the meeting, after having 
prepared in the previous five months the treatise announced 
at the close of the preceding kallah-month by the head of the 
academy. In Adar and Elul they present themselves before 
the head, who examines them upon this treatise, They sit in 
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ihe following order of rank: Immediately next to the president 
i< the first row, consisting of ten men; seven of these are reshe 
allah ; three of them are called * haberim [associates]. Each 
nf the seven reshe kallah has under him ten men called ' allu- 
fim’ [masters]. The seventy allufim form the 
Procedure at Sanhedrin, and are seated behind the above- 
the Kallah, mentioned first row, in seven rows, their faces 
being turned toward the president. Behind 
them are seated, without special locations, the remaining mem- 
pers of the academy and the assembled disciples. . 
The examination proceeds in this wise: They that sit in the 
frst row recite aloud the subject-matter, while the members of 
the remaining rows listen in silence. When they reach a pas- 
sage that requires discussion they debate it among themselves, 
the head silently taking note of the subject of discussion. Then 
the head himself lectures upon the treatise under consideration, 
and adds an exposition of those passages that have given rise to 
discussion. Sometimes he addresses a question to those assem- 
nied as to how a certain Halakah is to be explained: this must 
be answered only by the scholar named by the head. The head 
adds his own exposition, and when everything has been made 
clear one of those in the first row arises and delivers an address, 
intended for the whole assembly, summing up the arguments 


on the theme they have been considering. . . . 

^ In the fourth week of the kallah-month the members of the 
Sanhedrin, as well as the other disciples, are examined indi- 
vidually by the head, to prove their knowledge and capacity. 
Whoever is shown to have insufficiently prepared himself is re- 
proved by the head, and threatened with the withdrawal of the 
stipend appropriated for his subsistence. . . The questions 
that have been received from various quarters are also discussed 
atthese kallah assemblies for final solution. 'The head listens 
to the opinions of those present and formulates the decision, 
which is immediately written down. At the end of the month 
these collective answers [responsa] are read aloud to the as- 
sembly, and signed by the head." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira Gaon; Zacuto, Sefer Yu- 
hasin; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., v. 429-434; idem, He- 
brew trans., iii. 490-92; Is. Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonin, iii. 
211-229; Weiss, Dor, iii. 42, 145; iv. see index, p. 361; Ad. 
Schwarz, Hochschulen in Palästina und Babylonien, in 
Jahrb. f. Jüd. Gesch. wnd Lit. 1899. W.B 


ACADEMIES IN PALESTINE: According 
to an oft-quoted tradition of Hoshayah (a collector 
of Tannaite traditions, who lived in Cæsarea in the 
first half of the third century), there existed in Jeru- 
salem 480 synagogues, all of which were destroyed 
with the Temple. Each of these synagogues was 
provided with a school for Biblical instruction, as 
well as one for instruction in the orallaw. Besides 
these schools of the lower and middle grades men- 
tioned by the tradition (which is not to be too read- 
ily discredited, though it may have exaggerated 
their number for the sake of à good round figure), 
there existed in Jerusalem a sort of university or 
academy —an institution composed of the scribes 
(sages and teachers) whose pupils, having out- 
grown the schools, gathered around them for fur- 
ther instruction and were called, therefore, tal- 
mide hakamim (“disciples of the wise"). There is, 
however, no certain information as to the organiza- 
tion of this institute, or of the relation in which it 
stood to the Great Sanhedrin, whose Pharisee mem- 
bers certainly belonged to it. The most important 
details of its activity are afforded by the accounts 
concerning the schools (“houses”) of HILLEL and 
SUAMMAT, whose controversies and debates belong to 
the last century of the period of the Second Temple, 
and relate not only to the Halakah, but also to 


questions of Biblical exegesis and religious philoso- . 


phy. For example, it is said that the schools of 
Shammai and Hillel occupied two and a half years 
in discussing the question whether it had been bet- 
ter for man not to have been created (Er. 138). 

The destruction of Jerusalem put as abrupt an 
end to the disputes of the schooís as it did to the 
contests between political parties. It was then that 
a disciple of Hillel, the venerable JOHANAN BEN 
ZARKAI, founded a new home for Jewish Law in 
JABNEH (JAMNIA), and thus evoked a new intellec- 
tual life from the ruins of a fallen political exist- 
ence. The college at Jabneh, which at once consti- 
tuted itself the successor of the Great Sanhedrin of 


Jerusalem by putting into practise the ordinances 
of that body as far as was necessary and practi- 
cable, attracted all those who had es- 

Jabneh, caped the national catastrophe and 
Temporary who had become prominent by their 

Center of character and their learning. More- 
the Jewish over, it reared à new generation of 

Nation. similarly gifted men, whose task it be- 

came to overcome the evil results of 
still another dire catastrophe—the unfortunate Bar 
Kokba war with its melancholy ending. During 
the interval between these two disasters (56-117), 
or, more accurately, until the * War of Quietus" 
under Trajan, the school at Jabneh was the recog- 
nized tribunal that gathered the traditions of the 
past and confirmed them; that ruled and regulated 
existing conditions; and that sowed the seeds for 
future development. Next to its founder, it owed 
its splendor and its undisputed supremacy espe- 
cially to the energetic Gamaiiel, a great-grandson of 
Hillel, called GAMALIEL IL, or Gamaliel of Jabneh, 
in order to distinguish him from his grandfather, 
Gamaliel I. To him flocked the pupils of Johanan 
ben Zakkai and other masters and students of the 
Law and of Biblical interpretation. Though some 
of them taught and labored in other places—Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanus in Lydda; Joshua ben Hananiah in 
Bekiin; Ishmael ben Elisha in Kefar Aziz, Akiba 
in Bene Berak; Hananiah (Hanina) ben Teradyon 
in Siknin—Jabneh remained the center; and in “the 
vineyard” of Jabneh, as they called their place of. 
meeting, they used to assemble for joint action. 

In the fertile ground of the Jabneh Academy the 
roots of the literature of tradition— Midrash and 
Mishnah, Talmud and Haggadah— were nourished 
and strengthened. There, too, the way was paved 
for a systematic treatment of Halakah and exegesis. 
In Jabneh were held the decisive debates upon the 
canonicity of certain Biblical books; there the prayer- 
liturgy received its permanent form ; and there, prob- 
ably, was edited the Targum on the Pentateuch, 
which became the foundation for the later Targum 
called after Onkelos. It was Jabneh that inspired 
and sanctioned the new Greek version of the Bible— 
that of Akylas (Aquila). The events that preceded 
and followed the great civil revolution under Bar 
Kokba (from the year 117 to about 140) resulted in 
the decay and death of the school at Jabneh. Ac- 
cording to tradition (R. H. 312), the Sanhedrin was 
removed from Jabneh to Usha, from Usha back to 
Jabneh, and a second time from Jabneh to Usha. 
This final settlement in Usha indicates the ultimate 

| spiritual supremacy of Galilee over 
Palestinian Judea, the latter having become de- 
Judaism . populated by the war of Hadrian. 
Restored. Usharemained for a long time the seat 
of the academy ; its importance being 
due to the pupils of Akiba, one of whom, Judah ben 
Tai, had his home in Usha. Here was undertaken 
the great work of the restoration of Palestinian 
Judaism after its disintegration under Hadrian. 
The study of the Law flourished anew; and Simon, 
a son of Gamalicl, was invested with the rank that 
had been his father’sin Jabneh. With him the rank 
of patriarch became hereditary in the house of Hil- 
lel, and the seat of the academy was made identical 
with that of the patriarch. 

In the time of Simon ben Gamaliel the seat of 
the Sanhedrin was frequently changed; its first 
move being from Usha to Shefar‘am (the modern 
Shef‘a ‘Amy, a village about twelve miles eastward 
of Haifa); thence, under Simon’s son and succes- 
sor, Judah I., to Bet Shearim; and finally to SEP- 
PHORIS (Zipporin), the modern Sefoorieh, where a 
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celebrated disciple of Akiba, Jose ben Halafta, had 
been teaching. Only with great difficulty could 
Simon ben Gamalicl establish his au- 
Movements thority over this pupil of Akiba, who 
of the far outshone himin learning. Simon’s 
Sanhedrin. son, Judah I., however, was fortunate 
enough to unite with his inherited 
rank the indisputable reputation of a distinguished 
scholar, a combination of great importance under 
the circumstances. Jupan, in whom “Torah and 
dignity ” were combined, was the man appointed to 
close an important epoch and to lay the foundation of 
anew one. Theacademy at Sepphoris, to which em- 
inent students from Babylonia also flocked, erected 
an indestructible monument to itself through Ju- 
dah’s activity in editing the Mishnah, which attained 
to canonical standing as the authentic collection of 
the legal traditions of religious practise. ln the 
Mishnah, the completion of which was accomplished 
soon after the death of its author or editor (about 
319), the schools both of Palestine and of Babylonia 
received a recognized text-book, upon which the lec- 
tures and the debates of the students were thence- 
forward founded. The recognition of Rabbi Judah's 
Mishnah marks a strong dividing line in the history 
of the Academies and their teachers: it indicates the 
transition from the age of the Tannar to that of 
the AMORAIM. 
After Judah's death Seppboris did not long re- 
main the seat of the patriarch and the Academy. 
Gamaliel III., the unpretentious son 


Centers of a distinguished father, became pa- 
of Learn- triarch; but Hanina ben Hama suc- 
ing. ceeded him as head of the school, and 


introduced the new order of things 
that commenced with the completion of the Mish- 
nah. In Hanina's lifetime the last migration of the 
Sanhedrin occurred. His pupil, JOHANAN B. NaAr- 
PAHA, settled in TIBERIAS, and the patriarch Judah 
II. (grandson of Judah I.) soon found himself com- 
pelled to remove to that city. The imposing person- 
ality and unexampled learning of Johanan rendered 
Tiberias for a long period the undisputed center of 
Palestinian Judaism, the magnet which attracted 
Babylonian students. 

When Johanan died in 279—this is the only settled 
date in the whole chronology of the Palestinian 
amoraim—the renown of the Tiberias Academy 
was so firmly established that it suffered no de- 
terioration under his successors, although none of 
them equaled him in learning. For a time, in- 
deed, CÆSAREA came into prominence, owing solely 
to the influence of Hosnava, who lived there in 
the first half of the third century, and exercised 
the duties of a teacher contemporaneously with the 
Church father, Origen, with whom he had personal 
intercourse. After Johanan's death the school at 
Cæsarea attained a new standing under his pupil 
Abbahu; and throughout the whole of the fourth 
century the opinions of the “sages of Cesarea" 
were taken into respectful account, even in Tiberias. 
Sepphoris also resumed its former importance as a 
seat of learning; and eminent men worked there in 
the fourth century, long after the disaster to the 
city wrought by the forces of the emperor Gallus. 
From the beginning of the third century there had 
been an academy at Lyppa in Judea, or “the 
South," as Judea was then called. This academy 
now gained a new reputation as a school of tradi- 
tional learning. From it came the teacher to whom 
Jerome owed his knowledge of Hebrew and his 
insight into the *Hebrea Veritas.” But neither 
Cæsarea, Sepphoris, nor Lydda could detract from 
the renown of Tiberias. 
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Tiberias accordingly remained the abode of the 
official head of Judaism in Palestine and, in a cer- 
tain sense, of the Judaism of the whole Roman 
empire, as well as the seat of the Academy, which 
considered itself the successor of the ancient Sanhe- 
drin. The right of ordination which, since Simon 
ben Gamaliel, the patriarch alone had exercised 
(either with or without the consent of the Council 
of Sages), was later on so regulated that the degree 
could only be conferred by the patriarch and coun- 
cil conjointly. The patriarchal dignity had mean- 
while become worldly, as it were; for exceptional 
learning was by no means held to be an essential 
attribute of its possessor. The Academy of Tiberias, 
whose unordained members were called haberim 
(associates), never lacked men, of more or less 
ability, who labored and taught in the manner of 
Johanan. Among these may be mentioned Eleazar 
b. Pedat, Ami and Assi, Hiyya bar Abba, Zeira, Sam- 
uel b. Isaac, Jonah, Jose, Jeremiah, Mani, the son of 
Jonah, and Jose b. Abin, who constitute a series of 
brilliant names in the field of the Halakah. In the 
department of the Haggadah—always highly prized 
and popular in Palestine—the renown of Tiberias 
was also greatly augmented by many prominent and 
productive workers, from the contemporaries and 
pupils of Johanan down to Tanhuma b. Abba, who 
was illustrious as a collector and an editor of hag- 
gadic literature. 

The imperishable monument to the school of Tibe- 
rias is the Palestinian or, as it is commonly called, 

the Jerusalem Talmud, of which Jo- 
The hanan b. Nappaha laid the foundation ; 
Jerusalem for which reason he is generally styled, 
Talmud. although erroneously, its redactor or 
author. In point of fact, however, 
this work was not completed until nearly a century 
and a half after Johanan’s death; and its close is 
undoubtedly connected with the extinction of the 
patriarchal office (about 425). But Tiberias did not 
therefore cease to be a seat of learning, although 
very little of its subsequent activity is known. Ac- 
cording toa Babylonian legend, a scion of the Baby- 
lonian exilarch’s house fled to Tiberias in the first 
third of the sixth century, and there became a resh 
pirka (àpyuepexiryc = head of the school); a hun- 
dred years later a Syrian bishop made an appeal to 
the sages of Tiberias for the purpose of inducing 
Du Nuwas, the Jewish king of South Arabia, to 
cease his persecution of the Christians there. 

Further importance was gained by Tiberias as the 

seat of the Masoretic traditions and innovations; 
for there in the seventh century was 
The Tibe- introduced that system of punctuation 
rian Punc- which was destined to aid so efficiently 
tuation. in the proper reading and understand- 
ing of the Biblical text. This system, 
which achieved universal recognition, is called the 
“Tiberian punctuation.” At Tiberias flourished, 
about the middle of the eighth century, the Masorite 
Phinehas, called also Rosh Yeshibah (“Head of the 
Academy”), and Asher the Ancient, or the Great, fore- 
father of five generations of Masorites (Nehemiah, 
Moses, Asher, Moses, and Aaron), was to a certain 
extent his contemporary. The last-named Aaron ben 
Moses ben Asher (briefly called Ben Asher), a con- 
temporary of Saadia, brought the Tiberian school of 
Masorites toa distinguished end. Tiberias thereafter 
ceased to play any part in Jewish learning, until, in 
the twelfth century, it emerged for a brief period, 
and again in the sixteenth century, when it became 
the object of the pious ambition of Don Joseph 
Nasi of Naxos. | 
W. B. 
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ACAN (or HAZAN), MOSES: Identical per- 
haps with the Moses BEN Josep Hazan, who lived 
in 1245 at Toledo, and maintained business connec- 
tions with Alfonso X., the Wise, king of Castile. 
When Alfonso was in Cuenca in 1271, Moses Açan 
informed him of the business relations that existed 
between himself and the infante and Don Nuño de 
jara, as well as the grandees of Castile. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mattyrico, Hist. de la Ciudad de Cuenca, 


x 312. 
d M. K. 


ACAN (or HAZAN), MOSES DE ZARAGUA: 
Native of Catalonia, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century. He wrote a rimed treatise on chess in the 
Catalonian dialect, which he begins by referring to 
ihe creation of the world, and exhorts his fellow 
man to glorify the Creator by the practise of virtue. 
Favoring chess, he opposed all games of chance, 
particularly card-playing, which, he declared, would 
ruin all addicted to it. This treatise, a manuscript 
of which is preserved in the Escurial, was translated 
into Spanish in 1850, probably by a Castilian Jew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De los Rios, Estudios, p. 290 ; Steinschneider, 
Sehaehy bet den Juden, p. 25; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port. 


Jud. p. 8. 
M. K. 


ACAZ, JACOB: Keeper of the royal lions in 
Saragossa. In 1884 or 1885, by order of King Pedro 
of Aragon,.Acaz took some lions to Navarre as a 
present to King Charles II. A certain Abraham Azen 
is mentioned in 1408 as his successor in Saragossa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxv. 255. 
M. K. 
ACBARA. See OKBARA. 


ACCAD or AKKAD (Archad, Septuagint, or 
in some manuscripts, Achad).—Biblical Data: 
Word occurring once in the Old Testament (Gen. 
x. 10), as the name of a city; one of the four cities 
which formed the beginning of the kingdom of 
Nimrod. The exact location is unknown. On the 
Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform tablets Akkad 
appears as the name of a city, and also in an inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar I. (about 1195 B.c.), but the 
connection in which it occurs gives no hint of its 
locality or history. See *Keilinschriftliche Bib- 
liothek,” iii. 170, 171. Some critics are inclined to 
identify this place with the city of Agade in 
northern Babylonia, of which Sargon I. was king 
about 3800 B.C., but there is no positive proof that 
the two are identical. The word Akkad, as used 
both by Assyrians and Babylonians, occurs most 
frequently as a part of a royal title much affected 
hoth in early and in later periods. In the early in- 
scriptions it is lugal Kengi (Ki) Uri (Ki), which ap- 
pears in Semitic in the form shar (mát) Shuméeri u 
(mat) Akkadi; that is, king of Sumer and Accad. 
There has been much controversy in recent times 
regarding the exact meaning of this titie, and it can 
hardly be said that a conclusive decision has yet been 
reached (see BABYLONIA). It is at least reasonably 
clear that both the Babylonian and Assyrian kings 
who bore it claimed, by its use, to govern the whole 
of Babylonia. In this use Accad designates north- 
em Babylonia, and Sumer southern Babylonia. 

R. W. R. 
—-In Rabbinical Literature: The old Jewish 
traditions differ as to the identity of Accad. Ac- 
cording to the Palestinian tradition (Targ. Yer. i. and 
1. to Gen. x. 10, Gen. R. xxxvii.), Accad is identical 
with Nisibis. Jerome and Ephraem Syrus, in their 
commentaries on the passage, accept this view. The 
Babylonian authorities considered Accad to be the 
city of Bashkar (or Kashkar; see Rabbinowitch, 
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* Dikduke Soferim " to Yoma, 10a, note 10; Jastrow, 
“Dict.” p. 676), mentioned several times in the Tal- 
mud (e.g., Yoma, 10a), Its situation, however, is 
unknown. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, in Monatsschrift, xliii. 486; Neu- 
bauer, G. T'. p. 346. LG 


ACCENTS IN HEBREW. : Symbols denoting 
vocal stresses on particular syllables in pronouncing 
words or sentences. 1. In every word we utter, one 
syllable is spoken with greater emphasis and clearer 
enunciation than the rest. About it, as the strongly 
stressed or accented element, the other unaccented, 
or rather less strongly accented, syllables are 
grouped. Thus, in the word “contradict” the last 
syllable is the bearer of the main accent; a weaker, 
secondary accent rests on the first, while the itali- 
cized intermediate syllable is unaccented. Simi- 
larly, in a sentence, some words are pronounced 
with marked distinctness, while others are spoken 
hastily, almost without a stop, and made to lean 
forward or backward, as the italicized words in 
“he is a man of the world”; * 7 knew 2t." Both the 
accent which belongs to every word in itself (“ word- 
accent?) and the one which indicates its rank in a 
sentence (“sentence-accent”) are to be regarded as 
the vital force which welds disjointed speech-ele- 
ments into harmonious sense-units. The stops be- 
come particularly noticeable when, in a larger com- 
plex of clauses, they serve to mark the limits of each 
clause and its relation to the others. Some pauses 
are bound to be made, on physical grounds, to take 
breath; it is nearly always so arranged that the 
logical pauses shall coincide with those intervals. 
In an ordinary page of English the word-accent is 
never indicated (as it is in Greek), nor do the signs 
of punctuation (. : ;,) show all the stops which 
careful reading in accordance with sense (especially 
oratorical delivery or the forceful recital of a liter- 
ary masterpiece) requires. In the Hebrew text of 
the Bible, on the contrary, is found an elaborate 
system of signs (notations of stresses, or Accents) by 
which the stronger as well as the weaker stresses 
belonging to syllables and words are marked, so that 
a reader who is acquainted with the use of the sym- 
bols may recite the sacred texts correctly and, in 
appearance at least, intelligently, without consider- 
ing grammar or sense. 

2. The Hebrew (Aramaic) word 29 (S229), plural 
Dya (PRV), which is used in the Masonanz in the 
sense of “accent,” “accents,” denotes, 
in the first place, “taste” (in the literal 
sense, as in Ex. xvi. 31); then, “judg- 
ment," “ vood sense” (see I Sam. xxv. 33); in Tal- 
mudie Hebrew, “sense” (eee D717 “words of 
sense"; D'2y9 n2 NS* “admitting of more than one 
sense”). This is the oldest term which thus con- 
clusively proves that the Biblical system of ac- 
centuation was primarily designed to mark the 
various degrees of logical, or sense, pausation. This 
method of punctilious distribution of great and 
small pauses led, however, to a peculiar intonation 
in a half-singing style which is called CANTILLA- 
TION; this may still be heard in (orthodox) Jewish 
synagogues. The Accents have the secondary func- 
tion of marking this intonation, each symbol being 
equal to several musical notes. Hence their ap- 
pellation in Arabic, lakn, plural alkan, as early as 
Ibn Koreish, and the Hebrew term 723 “melody,” 
plural MA, : 

On the term “trop” (the same as the English 
“trope,” in the sense of a musical cadence) used by the 
Jews in their vernaculars, see Berliner, “ Beiträge 


Name. 
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zur hebräischen Grammatik in Talmud und Mid- 
rasch," p. 29, note 4, Berlin, 1879. 

3. All of the Hebrew Accents are properly *sen- 
tence-accents.” Hence they vary in form Ce oe 
etc.) in accordance with their varying pausal 

functions. The sign once chosen, the 

Sentence- “word-accent” is indicated by its 
Accent. place in the accented syllable, above 
or below the initial consonant in the 

center; when there is a vowel sign below, the latter 
occupies the center, while the accent sign is placed 
farther to the left: "P3 S? odes 73229, Some 
of the accents are placed, without regard to the ac- 
cented syllable, invariably at the beginning or at 
the end of the word (hence termed prepositives and 

^ 

postpositives : “NNER 220; in the editions of Baer, 
the notation is repeated on the accented syllable: 
3222), A secondary accent (E “bridle,” that is, 


Ri 
check) is indicated by 7: msn, A word may lose 
its accent; then it is joined by means of a hyphen 
(RP “ coupler”) to the next following word; V7-83??, 
apnain-5»-nw) nss- the words thus united are 


regarded, for purposes of accentuation, as one word: 
DIIN-TPD 


Hebrew words have their main accent either on 
the last syllable Ge “below ”) or on the penult (next 
to the last syllable) (*X32 “above”). 

Place of The accent is never found farther 
Word- back (for a seeming exception sce 


Accent. below). In the majority of words 
(word-types) the accent falls upon 


the last syllable: `P], au, NY, etc. Penultimate 
accentuation is found in the pronouns 3:28. (and 


the shorter form M3), “WAN, 7282, Më (similarly 


in the dissyllabic suffixes ^27 n2n-,, in verbal 
forms of all stems (conjugations) ending in 2- ("P-), 
'n-, »-, 77-; in the causative stem (hif'il), addi- 
tionally in the forms ending in 7 and 1; the 
latter rule applies also to verbs J'y and ""? in all 
stems (except those which follow the analogy of 
triliteral verbs) hence nop, etc.; in the noun in 
forms with a helping vowel like 322 (compare 


q+ 292), as in verbal forms like ba’; similarly in the 
dual ending 2X; with the so-called locative ending 


n; (with a few exceptions); in verb and noun be- 
fore the suffixes °2-, 7-(727) (when preceded by 


Mn and in forms of the type qp) and p, 
abym, hence IWM; similarly 712%), 1 (n 350p. 
qpbup) and `=, in Vs, before -, 27, 7, D- (in anbu), 
'?- and 72-; in the adverbs npe (also nio) and 2 
and those with the locative ending 7 like "UN and 


nev (although not uniformly); in »bp" forms (not 
uniformly, although with more regularity in verbs 
7"J and 7) when the last syllable is closed and the 
next to the last is open, hence "E22, 7227 209 DRA, 


etc. ; informs of the type PEP) the accent remains on 
the penultimate before :- and (less uniformly) in all 
forms with an open penultimate. 


Penultimate accentuation may also be due to 7e- 


cession (MNN DD) “ stepping back”), as in no» ND, 
that is, when a non-pausal accent (see & 4) due on 
the ultimate precedes a pausal accent (¢bid.) due 
on the penultimate; the non-pausal then recedes to 


the penultimate (and even farther back in D$ 30393) 
on the same conditions as the secondary accent 
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if the two words were hyphenated (see below): 
in point of fact, the non-pausal is intended as a 
substitute for the secondary accent (see § 4); the 
rule, however, is not followed consistently (see Jos. 
Wijnkoop, “Darke ha-Nesiga, sive Leges de Ac- 
centus Hebraice Lingus Ascensione, " Leyden, 1881; 
also in Hebrew, 72939 ^27, Amsterdam). Finally, 


penultimate accentuation is due to recession in pause, 
that is, when the accent is a pausal one, 7, 5, z, less 
often’, :, ete.; in 38, VN, TR; in verbal forms 
ending in "7 and `, hence noop 8p), ete. ; also in 
neo) noo ; informs like 2, “2, 031. (for the non- 
pausal forms "88, X3, 035); before the suffix 7, 
hence qn ] qp , etc. ; inadverbs and participles, for 
example, PRY, '327. Conversely, the pausal accent 
may bring about ultimate accentuation as in 
oe, ng, ab". 

Properly, the secondary accent is due upon the 


second syllable from the main accent, provided the 
intervening syllable is long, that is, 


Secondary open with along vowel, closed with 
Accent a short vowel, or opened, that is, 
ODP). originally closed, with a short vowel: 


pasa ANA NON, The syllable receiv- 
ing the secondary accent must also be long (open with 
along vowel, opened with a short vowel: 00, MEE; 
with a closed syllable the sign is implied, but never 
expressed: 07928). When the syllable preceding the 
main accent is overlong, that is, closed with a long 
vowel, the secondary accent will be placed there: 


"Di Oe beng, py una? "Qe (imperative) and 
similar instances, owing to a retarded pronuncia- 


tion of o which is thus raised to a. Similarly, 
the secondary accent will fall upon the syllable pre- 
ceding the main accent when it is long (open with 
a long vowel, opened with a short vowel) and the 
syllable bearing the main accent is a compound 
one, that is, consists of an ordinary (simple) sylla- 
ble preceded by a consonant and an incompletely 
reduced vowel (a "D: z, z, z) or by a consonant 
and a completely reduced vowel (a vocal NM : >) 
at the beginning of a word; neither combination 
is capable of forming a syllable by itself, nor may 
it be joined in speech to the preceding syllable: 


von, noy», "5-3. When a word is long enough, 
another subsidiary accent may become necessary ; it 
is placed at the same distance from the second- 
ary accent as the latter from the main accent, 


and upon the same conditions (the one to the right 
being the stronger): "P52", MOAADAY | AS-D, 
QN 'Donym. When the second syllable from the 
main accent is closed (with a short vowel) and the 
syllable next preceding is open, the secondary ac- 
cent is placed upon the latter, the interval be- 
tween the two accents thus exceeding the limit of 
one syllable: NWI, "0-072 (observe that =) pre- 
fixed never takes a secondary accent). 

Distinct from the 772 in the cases just mentioned 
(also in all forms of the verbs “7 and 71 in which 
the guttural closes a syllable with a short vowel, for 
instance, nD mm, on), which the Hebrew 
grammarians term “light 492,” is the so-called 
“heavy 22” which is found, on certain conditions, 
with closed syllables containing a short vowel (WEE, 
nman, iam, etc.), or (in Psalms, Proverbs, Job) with 
reduced vowels (vocal NY), "PO: 172 "3, SIGN, 
7234 N, and so on) A third kind which does not 
concern us here at all is the so-called ^ euphonic 
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5" Bee Gesenius-Kautzsch, “Hebrew Gram- 
mar” (Clarendon Press edition), § 16, 2; Stade, 


* Hebrüische Grammatik," $$ 53-56; both rest upon 
S. Baer, “Die Methegsetzung," in Merx’s “ Archiv 
für Wissenschaftliche Erforschung des A. T.,” 
1867, pp. 56 et seg. ; 1868, pp. 194 et seg., also in Latin 
in his edition of Proverbs. The accent is often an 
aid to sense, especially in words similar in sound, 
put different in meaning, as "DV “he drank," "RY 
“she put”; 7X3 ^m) “Rachel is coming,” 82! 70) 
“Rachel came.” Similarly, the 2P?; compare 7}, 
“they will fear” and "Y. “they will see,” etc. 
Small words of frequent occurrence, as the mono- 
syllabic prepositions and conjunctions (^w, =I. M, 
-»y, “dy; -D3, 2, -18), the words -T'5, 
-N5, 52. also W'S, are, as a rule, joined 
to the following (long) word. Not 
only two, but three, and even four, 
words may be hyphenated thus: 2987:72-DB, -DX 
*-w)w-7». On the other hand, a long word will oc- 


« 


casionally be joined to a following small word: 
i3) m-77702. There is always a close syntac- 


Use of 
Hyphen. 


sense. Frequently, however, the logical pause is 
sacrificed to rhetorical effect. A characteristic de- 
viation from the accepted method of punctuation 
consists in passing over introductory clauses or 
phrases which are treated as a subordinate part of 
what follows; for example, “And God said, Let 
there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters” (Gen. i. 6). 
The lesser pauses obey the laws of syntactical con- 
struction, which are obviously various in different 
languages. The English sentence “And. the earth 
was waste and void” properly reads in Hebrew: 
* And the earth—it was waste and void”; hence 
there will be a pause in Hebrew after “and the 
earth.” The order of words differs also. Compare 
the very opening of the Bible in Hebrew and in 
English. Rhetorical effect makes itself felt in con- 
nection with the smaller no less than in the case of 
the greater pauses. Thus, for the sake of empha- 
sis, the pause may be shifted from one place to an- 
other; or it may be introduced within a group of 
words which is properly indivisible. In general, 
greater latitude is permissible in dealing with the 
slighter pauses. Individual taste will there play an 
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tical relation between the hyphenated words. In- 
deed, in every union of words, sense and rhythm 
are equal determining factors. 

4. The verse (P2) is adopted as sense-unit. It is 
certainly the natural unit in the poetical portions 
of the Bible in accordance with the 
RHYTHM OF PARALLELISM. It is there 
equally natural to divide the verse 
into two halves. Accordingly, in a 
. part of the recently discovered frag- 
ments of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, each 
verse occupies two short lines (stichs) running across 
the page; for example: 


Place of 
Sentence- 
Accent. 


qoa 2255 MANDI) nw) van ody «y 


'The Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.) is still arranged 
in this fashion in the ScnoLLs and in the ordinary 
editions of the Hebrew Bible. 

Elsewhere the VERSE-DIVISION is an arbitrary, 
though convenient, innovation which was not per- 

mitted to penetrate into the Scrolls 


Determina- (the sign, marking the end of a verse, 


must be kept out of them; see Sofe- 
rim, iii. 7). The whole of the Bible 
was to be read according to a rhyth- 
mical swing which even in the poetical composi- 
tions is largely determined by sense. The tradi- 
tional verse, as a glance at the English Bible will 
show, does not always coincide with our period ; 
nor is it always of the same length. For purposes 
of accentuation each verse must be dealt with sepa- 
rately. The problem is invariably: given a verse, de- 
termine the accentuation. "The leading principle of 
the system is halving (extended from the poetical por- 
tions to the rest of the Bible). Each verse is divided 
into two parts not necessarily equal; these parts 
are each divided into two other parts; this process 
is continued until an indivisible complex of words 
is reached. The greater pauses are regulated by 


tion of 
Accent. 


important part. Rhythm is another factor. À group 
must consist of morethan two words to admit of & 
marked pause within it. When thus the stops have 
been properly distributed in a verse, our next task 
is to indicate both the presence and the absence of a 
pause by the corresponding signs (accents). The 
accents are either pausal (909? “stops”) or non- 
pausal 7%) “servants,” servi). The notation 
differs in Job, Proverbs, Psalms (arora vp ave. 
hence, "GN, D"DR ^D?) from that employed in the 
other (twenty-one) books (2°22 N'5 278). "lhetwo 
systems must be treated separately, that of the 


three books first. 
A. FY BR ERD. 


Pausat: 7 (DOD “cessation ”), 7 (2) my “ ascend- 
ing and descending”), ; (MWN “rest”), z (237 
“yhomb n (P2 mw, “pa geresha- 
tum [see below] ”), * (03 “ water- 
channel"), postpositive, - CRI “thrust 
back”), prepositive, ^. (3 “shake” or 
“trill”), ,! (great nogow “chain”), and 'z (SYN 
myw^ and PRAWY 1273; MRM “by itself") that is, 
pausal (for the meaning of NIN and 32772 see below). 

Non-pausal: ; (S?7[8]P “lengthening ", <3 
(xm “laboring, heavy, slow ”), * (SPIN “soing on,” 
that is, not pausing), ; (PP “settled,” that is, un- 
varying in its tone), - (9X “placed above”), z (122? 
“turned round”; the older form was 7),7 C 272 
“wheel”; the older form was ;, -), ! (little nowy 
= (MW), pretonic. The names, it will be observed. 
are derived from the musical value or from the form 
of the accents. Other names are met with; but 
those given are the most common. The diagram 
printed above will be employed to illustrate the use 
of the various signs. 


List of 
Accents. 


~ 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


1. The proper measure of a poetical verse is two 
short lines (a distich or couplet) Such is the form 
of an ordinary verse in Proverbs. The main cesura 
is then marked by ;. But frequently, asin Psalms, 
a verse will contain three short lines (a tristich or 
triplet; that is, rhythm is sacrificed to sense); or a 
verse may contain four short lines (a tetrastich or 
quatrain; that is, two rhythmical verses making 


one sense-verse); or a verse, not necessarily long, 


may be trisected purely for reasons of sense or for the 
sake of oratorical emphasis. The main cesura will 
then be marked by > (a stronger 3), while ; will be 
reserved for the secondary cesura (that is, the one 
between ; and 1i) In the diagram the three by 
no means coordinate sections of the verse are des- 
ignated by the letters A, B, and C. In a short 
verse, therefore, drop A, and retain B and C. In a 
still shorter verse (one consisting of but one short 
line), drop A and B, and retain C. This principle 
applies equally to the smaller sections on the diagram 
(that ts, those limited by a pausal accent), the begin- 
ning of which may be lopped off to suit varying lengths. 


There will be found ; in the sixth word from ; 
and farther; it will be replaced by ; occasionally 
in the fifth, and almost always in the fourth word; 


; is never used farther to the left: 7 is replaced by 
< always in the first, occasionally also in the second, 
word (see note 19). 

9, DET, "ibn, NES, ph ON (for PAYS), IY ux», 


RD ws 

9. The main cesura in section A is marked by -; 
when a second cesura becomes necessary, - is re- 
peated. Observe, in general, that whenever an accent 
us repeated, the one farther to the left is the weaker. 


Between : and ; there must be no word (in which 
case - is called little -) or at least two words (then 
we have great ). Two-s must equally be sepa- 
rated by at least two words. When: becomes im- 
possible, 7 takes its place. The shortest measure 
of section A is two words; a cesura is always 
required. 

4. The servus of 7; is ; (or;, when properly the 
hyphen should be employed; or ';, that is, with a 


PP?) This 7 may occur in the same word with 5 
(in place of the light 222). 
Here P92, “cutting off," “separating,” is a line 


similar to the one used with niue and np. It 
occurs (a) before or after the divine name “to 
prevent its being joined, in the reading, to a word 
which—in the opinion of the accentuators—it was 
not seemly to bring into contact with it”; (b) be- 
tween two words of which the first ends in the 
same letter with which the second begins; (e) else- 
where, to mark an emphatic intonation. Inall these 
cases, PÈ? introduces a slight pause after a non- 
pausal accent. 

9. In the section limited by great - (great -'s sec- 


tion), the main cesura is marked by * (rarely by I=) 
and the secondary cesura by I>. When only one 


cesura is required, it is marked by I: (that is, the £ 
section is cut off); but * is found in exceptional 
cases, and necessarily, when two servi are intro- 
duced (see note 12). Sections of two words may 
and may not have a cesura. If required, it will, of 

` 
course, be marked by ':. The shortest measure is 


one word. 


6, Great: never has more than one servus, which is 
: (exceptionally > ; particularly when another : pre- 


^ 
cedes). When a pausal accent (* or '=) precedes, it 


is ©, but z when an open syllable directly (that is, 
no "Pn intervening) precedes the tone-syllable; these 
accents may appear in the same word with great 
- (z taking the place of light 172). 

7. Sections of two words will occasionally have 
a cesura; it is omitted in the case of small words 
standing at the beginning of the section and ac- 
cented on the first syllable, unless emphasis is de- 
sired. The cesura in little -'s section is marked by 


^ . 
' The shortest measure of little -s section is one 
word. 

S. Little - may have two servi, > = (or > 2); or 
one servus, >. The two servi (7 z) appear occasion- 
ally in the same word (when the syllable immedi- 
ately preceding the tone is open); but this rule is 
not always obeyed. 

9. The cesura in *’s section is marked by the same 
accent, and is dependent upon the same conditions 
as the cesura in little -'s section (see note 7). A 
secondary cesura is seldom required; the accent 
marking the main cesura will then be repeated. 
The shortest measure of *'s section is one word. 


10. * may have two servi, >= (Ze, - when the 
tone falls on the second letter and farther; = when 
on the first); or one servus, - (it may appear in- 
stead of light 472 in the same word with *) (or Iz). 


^ 
In a few instances three servi are found: - - z. 

11. 2, when a servus precedes; or when the tone 
falls on the third syllable or farther; in all other 
cases, !- (the latter always between - and 7). 

12. There is no cesura in js section. Its shortest 
measure is one word. Except in two instances, ;? 
has never more than one servus, z, when the tone is 
on the first syllable (but in two instances in the 
place of the hyphen); oron the second when it is 
simple and the first syllable is a simple closed one 


without heavy 222; z when the condition mentioned 
in note 6 is fulfilled; 2 in all other cases (but 7 in a 
few instances where the 17 or n2? preceding the 
tone-syllable is abnormal) Two servi: z 7; 7 in the 
place of a hyphen. 

19. The rules for the division of 7's section are 
the same as those laid down for great - (see note 5). 

14. > has properly only one servus, >, when the 
tone is on the first syllable; > when on any other 
syllable (but !'7; also > exceptionally in two places; 
in one of them two consecutive ?'s are found); al- 
ways > when under a dageshed letter, except in 
three places, where ; is found again. Exception- 
ally two servi are found: 7 z ; the first is properly 
in the place of a hyphen; once we find 7 >, where 
again the first is in the place of a hyphen. 

15. The main cesura in section B is marked by =; 
for a second cesura, - will be repeated; and so on. 
The -s may follow each other closely, Properly, 
between - and 7 at least two words should inter- 
vene. This must always be the case when : marks 
a subordinate cesura; otherwise an interval of one 
word is frequently sufficient. When : becomes 
impossible or undesirable, ; takes its place. The 
interval between < and 4, must never exceed one 
word. is frequently found in the second word 
from ;. Itis found in the first only when z's word 
is long; that is, when the tone-syllable therein is 
preceded by at least two syllables, or by one syl- 
lable, provided it is the bearer of a secondary accent 
(see § 3); otherwise 4 gives way to a servus. The 


shortest measure of B is two words (except after >, 
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when one word is sufficient). Sections of two words 
may and may not have a cesura. 

16. ;should properly never have more than one 
acervus, In all cases where two or more servi are 
found the servus immediately preceding ; is a sub- 
stitute for > (see note 15). Three servi: i. - = (but 
- >, ġe., 7 when the tone is on the third syllable; 
or on the second syllable when the first syllable 


isoverlong; 7 when the condition mentioned in note 
6 is fulfilled; z in all other cases) In three in- 
stances | takes the place of the middle servus; it is 
preceded by z and followed by = (when the tone is 


c2 


due on the first syllable) or by z (when the usual 
condition is fulfilled). Two servi: > ; (but > ). 


One servus : > after ; (but '>); 7 in all other cases. 
More than three servi are found in three instances: 


in one t occupies the second place before ;; in the 
others the multi- 
plication of servi 
is due to the reso- 
lution of hyphen- 
ated words. 

17. Theoretic- 
ally, * marks the 


^, 
main, and '. the 
secondary cesura 
in «ws section; 
but vs section is 
usually too short 


^? 
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the secondary cesura by '<. When only one cesura 


A 
is required, !- should properly mark it. However, 
“is employed (the two accents are presumably re- 
garded as of equal force; see, for a similar substitu- 


tion, note 17). Between and - there must be at 


least one word. When !;is due in the word imme- 
diately preceding 4, itis replaced by a servus, ;. 
Another servus, 7, may be placed in the next pre- 
ceding word. This necessitates a further change: 
“ (marking the main cesura), which does not per- 
mit . immediately after it, and is transformed 
into. < may be found in the word adjoining ; 
only when ;'s word is long; otherwise ^ gives way 
toaservus. This may necessitate a further change: 
when the word adjoining ; is itself short (that is, 


with only one syllable, which is not the bearer of 
a secondary accent, before the accented syllable); 


;:, when due on 
the next preced- 
ing word, is re- 
placed by “. The 
shortest measure 
of C is one word. 
But 7 does not per- 
mit; immediately 
before it; the lat- 
ter accent will 
then be replaced 
by <, the other ac- 
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to require two NU 19 — $ L 16 oe de ag cents remaining 

cesuras. One ex- spay gen | HIT | By? WTA | cop wo) [ mim zac the same as before 
A . 

pects 'z to be the z. Sections of 


accent where only 
one cesura is re- 
quired. Such is 
frequently the 
case, But “is em- 
ployed when the 
section in front of 
the cesura must it- 
self be bisected, or 
when the pausal 
accent requires 
two servi before 
it (in either case 
is out of the 
question; see 
note 12); some- 
times (in three : 
instances) for no apparent reason (^ and 'z are so 
nearly alike in pausal force that occasionally one is 


placed for the other) Between x and = there must 


^ 

be at least one word. Otherwise '< gives way to 
a servus. The shortest measure of <’s section is one 
word. Sections of two words, of course, have no 
cesura. The cesura fails likewise in the case of small 
words standing at the beginning of the section and 
accented on the first syllable, unless emphasis is de- 
sired. The foregoing rules remain in force, even 
when ņ gives way to a servus (sce note 15). 

i8. i should properly never have more than one 
servus: > (it may be found, instead of light 722, in 
the same word with ; only when the syllable pre- 


ceding the tone-syllable is overlong and has @ or 
ó for its vowel). When two servi appear, the one 
adjoining q (7) is a substitute for Iz (see note T5. 
while the one farther to the left is \2’s servus (see 
note 12): Once three servi are found: 7 : 7; 


> takes the place of a hyphen. 
19. The main cesura in section C is marked by -; 


19 
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20 
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The foregoing verses as emended by Duhm in his Psalms: 

(the rest of the verse as above:) inj» ow) "np Tino 
21 
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First Four Verses of Psalm cx. 


two words havea 
cesura, provided 
the last word is of 
sufficient length 
to permit : before 
it (see above). 

20. : should 
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cases where two 
or more servi are 
found, the servus 
immediately pre- 
ceding 7 is a sub- 
stitute for ^ (see 
note 19). Three 
upon the same condi- 
- is used be- 


15 18 18 
sg mm xac 


1 16 


e 


servi: 7 77, that is, - and 
tions as before ; (see note 16); where 

fore ;* will be employed here. "Two servi: 7 7%; 
but l; 1; < may take the place of light 32? in the 
same word with > (provided that < does not precede; 
see note 19); in a few places the servi are alto- 
gether irregular. One servus: ; (when the tone is 
on the first syllable; but 7), y (when on any other 


^ 
syllable), or 2 (after 'z). In a few instances four 
servi are found. 
21. There is no cesura in Zs section. Its shortest 
measure is one word. Except in a few instances, 
“ has never more than two servi. Three servi: 


or = according to the usual rule); in three 
3 


< 


— 


PEEL 

e» 3 co » 
passages: 173 and;- rz. Two servi: 7 X. One 
servus: >. The servi of ,i are the same as those 
of <. 


As an illustration of the application of the above 
diagram and rules to concrete cases, the first four 
verses of Psalm ex. are given above. The cesuras 
are indicated as in the diagram; the figures refer to 
the notes. 
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The verse from Ecclesiasticus quoted above would 
be accented as follows: 
19 | J wy I 
page | magoa | ppp van |o 


Og] bh 
B. Dp N'2 Dye. 


Pausal: -, 5, 5 (SPW “cluster of grapes "), post- 
positive, i, ^, and ^ (great and little I%, “upright ”), 
v (S099 “handbreadth,” or 87), . 9 

List of (82%, “scatterer ”), postpositive, ` (NUD 
Accents. “stretching out”),  postpositive, =- 
(SN, “resting”), prepositive, > (VI 

*broken"), < (SN “expulsion”), " (29 “double 
VM" 2, ?* (great V3), ? (great xenon « drawing 
out”), 1- (73729—that is PRM? na) — Non-pausal: m 
2 7; (double; ), s (8122 “trill ”), `, * (little s59), -. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


1. The verse may be of varying length. Ina long 
verse ; marks the main cesura. The two sections 
are designated in the diagram by the letters A and B. 
In a short verse drop A and retain B. The shortest 
measure of a verse is two words. The cesura never 
fails. 

75 proper place is in the fifth word from - and 


UJ 


2, 22, 2I, IJ... | 


24 | 23 23 23 
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farther; when due in the fourth and farther to the 
left, it may be replaced by : or - (in accordance with 
the rules laid down for the position of those accents in 
note 2); the substitution is common in short verses: 
it necessarily takes place in verses of three or two 
words; in the first word before 7 (even in a long 
verse), ; is rarely used (except in cases of a marked 
logical pause). 

2. The main cesura in A is marked by *; the second 
by 5; for every following cesura : is repeated until 
the last is reached, which is marked by:i^ Between 
= and ; at least three words must intervene; but the 
proper place is at a considerable distance from "n 
Between * and 7; there must be at least one word. 
When ;'s word and the one adjoining it are both 
short the distance between © and 7 must amount to 
two words. When : becomes impossible - takes its 
place. In a few instances where the two words im- 
mediately preceding = are very short, that is, mono- 
syllables, and properly subject to hyphenation, < is 
found in the third word; this is its utmost limit to 
the right. The shortest measure of A is one word. 
Sections of two words always have a cesura. 

9. ys servus is - (which is repeated in the few in- 
stances which call for a second servus; see note 2). 
In a few instances = is found in the same word with 
43 grammarians incorrectly call it a servus (Now 
“inclined ?), 

4. The main cesura in ?'s section is marked by à. 
which is repeated for every folowing cesura until 
the last is reached, which is marked by Z2. Between 
- and + there must be at least one word. When “’s 


word or the one adjoining is long, : is admissible in 
the second word, butis not necessary. When : becomes 
impossible or undesirable, ? takes its place. 7 is com- 
paratively rare in the third word; this is its utmost 
limit to the right. The shortest measure of ="s SCC- 
tion is two words. The cesura never fails. When 
only one word is available ,! takes the place of ż. 

0. Between two -'s there must be at least three 
words. When the interval is shorter the one to the 
left is transformed into `; the change does not af. 
fect the ~ next to the left, which always maintains 
its position, there being a sufficiently long interval 
between it and the - preceding it. Between * and z 
or > there must be at least two words; otherwise ` 
is transformed into ? or ;. But ` may precede an- 
other 1; this is the only case in which two Y's may 
come together. 

6. = may have one or two servi, both z 's. 

7. The main cesura in z's section is marked by 7, 
which is repeated for every following cesura until a 
point is reached when * is inadmissible or undesirable 
(see below); then it gives way to 2; the next cesura 
is marked by <; then comes t; which may be repeated. 
Between * and =- there must be at least four words. 
It is rarely found in the fourth word. It necessarily 
replaces there 2 when the next cesura is due immodi- 
ately before -; Iz then becomes unavailable (see be- 
low), and < takes its place (that is, '>’s section is ob- 
literated); the interval between ^ and ? must never 
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exceed one word; otherwise 2 and ° (the servus due 
in the second word before £ ; See note 18) would come 
together, and, on musical grounds, the two accents 
can not come together without a pausal accent be- 
tween them. In a few instances "^ takes the place 
of 2 in the fourth or third word for no apparent rea- 
son. Between £2 and = there must be at least two 
words; it is found in the second only when the two 
next following words are both long; its utmost limit 
appears to be the fifth or sixth word (where it replaces 
- forthe main cesura). When ? becomes unavailable 
it gives way to ^. Between the latter and : there 
need be no interval; its utmost limit is the fourth 
word. Between '; and : there must be at least one 
word; it is found in the first only in the place of ! 
(that is, P82) when the latter sign is due before L 
(strangely enough, the notation remains the same); 
its utmost limit appears to be the third word. Ina 
section consisting of only three words !- may take 
the place of - in the second word. The shortest 
measure of :'s section is one word. Sections of two 
words may or may not have a cesura: the cesura is 
likely to occur when the last word is long, but it is 
not necessary even then. The cesura may be left out 
also in sections of three words provided it is due im- 
mediately before .. 

In the twenty-one books P22 is especially employed 
to mark a stop in long sections limited by 2.2.0r45 
for the subdivision of which by means of pausal ac- 
cents there exists no provision in the accentual SyS- 
tem; or to mark a stop immediately before 7, 2, or a 
neither '7 nor < being available (see note 15). 
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8. : may have one or two servi. Two servi: -;. 
One servus: 7. The latter is occasionally found in 
the same word with, -, especially in order to indicate 
a compound word CIN, Eccl. iv. 10, for example). 

9. There is no cesura in "s section. Its shortest 
measure is one word. * may have from one to Six 
servi, all z's. *? is found in sixteen instances; in 
every instance + might have been used. ^? never 
stands alone; it may haveas many as six servi: > 7 
etc. 

10. There is no cesura in 2’s section. Its short- 
est measure is one word. £2 may have from one to 
five servi, all zs. 2% and = are constantly inter- 
changed, particularly where the former is subor- 
dinated to < (see note 11) or to the servus that takes 
the place of < (see note 15). 

lí. “’s section should properly be indivisible. 
But very often a division is introduced. "The main 
cesura is then marked by ^, and the second by 2. 
Between * and 2 at least two words should properly 
intervene; the former is rarely found in the second 
word. Sometimes, when there are only two words 
in Zs section, a cesura is introduced. Similarly, 
in a few very rare instances, ?'s section is bisected; 
* then marks the cesura. The reason for the phe- 
nomena just mentioned is apparently the slight and 
almost imperceptible difference in pausal force be- 
tween the three accents: *, 2, and <. The shortest 
measure of 2s section is one word. 

19. < when the accent is on the penultimate, or 
when > precedes; * when the accent is on the ulti- 
mate, and > does not precede. 

18. ^ may have from one to five servi, but ^ can 
have only one. Three or more servi: 277, etc. 
Two servi: 35. Oneservus: 7 (when the accent is 
on the first letter of the word, this is the only servus 
" can take), or > (when on any other letter). ~ 
may take the place of light 427 in the same word 
with ‘when no other servus precedes (except when 
the 22 divides zz orzz, or when- follows, unless 
at the same time ^? precedes). | 

14. There is no cesura in ''s section. 
est measure is one word. >; may have one or two 
Servi: 7°, 7. 

15. The rules for the division of ;'s, Ys, anc T's 
sections are nearly the same as those governing the 
division of :'s section (see note 7). The follow- 
ing differences should be noted: ':’s section is sel- 
dom available (only three instanccs are reeorded). 
2 may be found in the second word before ;, ete., 
though not frequently, even when the two words 
next following are both short; its utmost limit ap- 
pears to be the fifth word (where it replaces + for 
the main cesura). In five passages * and < are 
found in the same word (second from ;, etc.); there 
was evidently a difference of opinion among the ac- 
centuators; both accents are now chanted, < first. 
Between < and ; there must be at least one word 
(but see below); its regular utmost limit is the third 
word: it is found in the fourth only when the next 
following cesura is marked by !; (see above), or when 
it and 2 change places, as in Gen. i. 12; only in the 
latter case < may be found in the fifth word (see 
Deut. xvii. 5); 2 and < may also change places 
when the latter accent is due in the third word. 
When < becomes unavailable it gives way to a 
servus, its own servi remaining; - may remain 
when the last word is long. The section limited by 
5, etc., may contain no more than one word. Sec- 
tions of two words may and may not have a cesura: 
a cesura is admissible when the latter of the two 
words is long and the interval between the tone- 
syllables considerable; but even then it is rarely in- 
troduced; the accent marking the cesura is”, The 


.or more servi: 32. 2 7 7. 


Its short-. 
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cesura may be left out occasionally also in sections 
of three words even when it is due at a sufficiently 
long distance (that is, after the first word of the sec- 
tion) to make ^ available. 

16. When? is due on the first letter of the word 
and no servus precedes, it is replaced by :. 

17. >, etc., may have as many as six servi. Four 


E = a 


Three servi: zi l2 2. 
Two servi: 7, ;—that is, ; when on the first letter, 
and » when elsewhere; the two servi may oc- 
casionally appear in the same word, the first re- 
placing the light 2372 or indicating the end of the 
first part in a compound word; 7 may take the place 
of- between > and 2 when 22? occurs in the lat- 
ter's word, or when P2? precedes. One servus: 
before ;: 7, that is, ;, when two or more syllables 
intervene between the servus and ;, SY at the be- 
ginning of a word and furtive n"? counting as 
syllables; 7 when only one syllable (even an over- 
long syllable) or none at all intervenes; x always 
remains before P22; >, provided no other servus 
precedes, may replace 7>P (in the same word with 
-) when the latter is due in an overlong syllable 
(immediately before ;); but not in an open syllable 
separated from ; by another open syllable or by an 
incompletely reduced vowel (189 ); before i: =, 
that is, z, when one or more syllables intervene be- 
tween the servus and the tone-syllable of ?'s word, 
NY) at the beginning of a word and furtive "23 
counting as above; in a few compound words = ap- 
pears in the same word with 5; 7 when no sylla- 
ble intervenes; z always remains before P??; be- 
fore 2: z. ; í 

18. ; when a servus precedes; otherwise 7 is 
used. 

19. The rules for the division of l's section are 
the same as those governing the division of 2's sec- 
tion except that for? there is used here -. The 
shortest measure of ‘’s section is two words. Sec- 
tions of two words may or may not have a cesura. 
The cesura always fails when the second word is 
short; when itis long a cesura must be introduced, 
unless the first word is very short, or is a word of 


appear in the same word with i, provided that no 
second 7 precedes, in place of light p% (it must 


heavy 252; when neither > nor - is admissible ^ 
is necessarily employed. 

91. The rules for the division of vs section are 
the same as those governing the division of Ż’s sec- 
tion except that for * there is used here 5. The 
shortest measure of rz's section is one word. 
Sections of two words may or may not have a 
cesura (a cesura may be introduced only when eS 
word is long). 

29. - has usually only one servus: ;. It occa- 
sionally appears in the place of light 223, or in 
compound words, in the same place with ;. In 
fourteen instances t is preceded by two servi: ; ; 
(7 is properly a weakened 7; 3 is ;'s servus). 

99. The rules for the division of section B are 
the same as those governing A except that = is 
not available here. The shortest measure of B is 
one word. Sections of two words always have a 
cesura. 

94. -s servus is 7. Ina few instances q is found 
in the same word with 7 (SNR; see note 3). 

For the sake of illustration the Second Com- 
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mandment (Ex. xx 8-6) is here subjoined (accord- 
ing to the YY O20. gee below): 
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The use of a separate system for tho three books 
requires an explanation. Luzzatto (in his * Prolego- 
meni ad Una Grammatica Ragionata della Lingua 
Ebraica,” pp. 177 et seg. ; letter to Baer appended to 
the latter's treatise, D"ZN PDA, p. 55) writes that the 
different method of chanting in vogue for those 
books called for a different notation. Baer (Dia 
AYES, p. 8), and before him Elias Levita, believed 
that the shorter measure of the poetical verses is 
responsible for the change of the accentual system. 
Wickes (“ Poetical Accentuation,” pp. 7 e£ seq.) seems 
to combine both views when he says that the system 
of accentuation found in NPS involves “a refine- 
ment of a purely musical character,” and that “the 
idea seems to have been to compensate for the short- 
ness of the verses by a finer and fuller, more artifi- 
cial and impressive melody.” It would seem that 
Baer’s opinion needs but a slight modification to be 
accepted asan adequate explanation. The accentu- 
ation of the three books may be said to be design- 
edly adjusted to the stichic form of the poetical 
texts (see beginning of this section ; also NEN sys, 
note 1) In the majority of cases the distich was 
found to cover the sense-verse. ; Was the natural 
sign; it is the sign of bisection in a verse in the 
other books of the Bible. But occasionally the sense 
required a sense-verse of three stichs. Had; been 
used to mark the main cesura, the rhythmical trisec- 
tion would have been entirely obliterated. With 


the introduction of -, - was kept in its place and 
the rhythmical division left recognizable. Mono- 
stichs were not infrequently found in the texts, It 
was thought desirable to mark them as such accentu- 
ally by avoiding z. The poetical accentuation (the 
name will now be found appropriate), while pri- 
marily serving the requirements of sense, aims af 
the same time to do justice, as far as it can, to 
rhythm. It could safely be employed in books like 
Job, Proverbs, and Psalms, which were not read in 
public service, and for which therefore no established 
method of chanting existed (as is the case with Can- 
ticles and Lamentation S); there was, of co urse,no room 
for it in the case of Ps. xviii. and Cv. 1-15, which 
are repeated in II Sam. xxii. and I Chron. xvi. 8-92 
in non-poetical surroundings. We subjoin here Ps. 
xviii. 16 — IISam. xxii. 17, Heb. 16, which will illus- 
trate the transposition of one System into the other: 
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A double accentuation is found in Gen. XXXV, 22 
(one is intended for the verse ending at the Maso- 
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retic section; the other extends farther so as to slur 
over the uncomplimentary story concerning the mis- 
conduct of Reuben, 12387 nS; or in order to 
imply the fanciful idea that, in spite of his mis- 
conduct, Reuben was still counted with the other 
sons of Jacob; see Rashi, ad locum, and sources) and 
in the Decalogue, Ex. xx. 8 et seg. and Deut. v. 7 et 
seq. (one divides the Decalogue into ordinary verses, 
neither too long nor too short; the other divides it 
into ten verses, one for each Commandment). Ac- 
cording to the predominance of the lower Gi) 
or upper (7, 1, 2) signs, one accentuation is spoken 
of as the “lower” DANDI DVV, and the other as the 


m. 


“upper ” moa cya 

With the superlinear vocalization goes a system 
of superlinear accentuation. The signs for the pausal 
Accents differ; some of them represent the actual or 
modified initial letters of their names ; they are placed 
invariably above the line. The signs for the non- 
pausal Accents are the same as in the ordinary sys- 
tem, and are infralinear. The system also aims at 
simplicity. Ambiguous Signs arc avoided; : is used 
in the place of * and 2 which are wanting, also in the 
place of * repeated, and in other cases, There is no 
separate notation for the three books. Wickes (* Prose 
Accents,? pp. 149 et Seg.) proves conclusively that the 
superlinear system is derived from the ordinary one, 
Facsimiles may be found in Ginsbure’s “XV. Fac- 
similes of Manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible,” plate 
ii., London, 1897, and in Stade’s “ Hebrüische Gram- 
matik"; see also the reproduction in Daer's edition 
of Job. Compare also the literature quoted in article 
VOCALIZATION. 

9. The general belief of the Jews in the Middle 
Ages was that both the vocalization and accentua- 
tion originated with Ezra and the mythical GREAT 

SYNAGOGUE. Thus BEN ASHER CRAT 


Accentua- DYVI, S 16 and elsewhere) speaks of 
tion Sup- the Accentsasintroduced b y the proph- 


posed to be ets and princes of the diaspora (the ex- 
ofDivine iled Jews in Babylon), to whom the in- 
Origin.  terpretation of every word (Scriptural 
passage) was revealed; the accentua- 
tion which bears the seal of the prophets is therefore 
inspired. Some even maintained that the Torah Pen- 
tateuch which Moses received on Sinai and delivered 
to Israel was furnished with vowel-points and accent- 
signs, both of which were indeed as old as the alpha- 
bet and the language (communicated to Adam in 
paradise). The Sinaitic origin of the punctuation was 
emphatically denied by Mar Natronai II. (859-869), 
who accordingly prohibited its introduction into the 
Scrolls (see “ Mahzor Vitry,” p. 91, Berlin, 1898, and 
Griitz, “Gesch. der J uden,” 2d cd., v, 503). 
Ben Asher's opinion of the sacredness of the Ac- 
cents was shared by the contemporaries of Saadia 
(892-942). 'This gaon was aceused by his detractors 
of ascribing to himself the gift of prophecy because 
he had written a treatise in Biblical style with vowel- 
points and Accents. In his defense Saadia pointed 
to extracanonical writings (such as Sirach, Scroll of 
the Hasmoneans, and others) which were pointed 
and accented. While Saadia evidently does not as- 
sign to the accentuation special sacredness, he is nev- 
ertheless far from suspecting its recent origin; for, 
speaking of Sirach’s book, he says that he (Sirach) 
furnished it with points and Accents (wj‘alahu mus- 
ammanan mut'aman). See Saadia’s 729 "5D, ed, 
Harkavy, St. Petersburg, 1891, Np; also Nap, note 


2: 3, note*. The recently found fragments of 
Sirach have traces of points and Accents (see “ Rev. 


t. Juives,” xl. i. e£ seg.); on a text of the Scroll of 
the Hasmoneans with points and Accents (among 
the Cambridge manuscripts brou ght from Cairo), see 
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Abrahams, *Jewish Quarterly Review," 1899, xi. 
291 et seq. 

6. The accentuation, like the vocalization, is cer- 
tainly a post-Talmudic innovation. The treatise 
Soferim, in which for the first time reference is made 

to points marking the beginning (or, 
Post-Tal- as it may be called, the end) of a verse 
mudic (iii. 7) and possibly also to signs 

Origin. (points) by which the subdivisions of 

a verse are indicated, is post-Tal- 
mudic. P?2 (Soferim, iii. 7) apparently means “to 


cut up a verse”; compare Meg. 22a: pop? "0 UV AARRY 
“JT was not permitted to break up a verse”; in xiii. 
1, reference is made to the stichic form of the texts 
of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs in which a verse 
(that is, a long verse) is said to be broken up into 
three parts by a blank left after the opening portion 
(mna, n327; corresponding to ~s section), at the 
MNN (this is apparently the correct reading; see 
the edition of Müller, Leipsic, 1878) and at the 
end (19). Observe that the terminology is far from 
fixed. In the Talmud itself reference is made to 
the practise of reciting the text in a manner accord- 
ing with the logical pauses (Meg. 94 = Ned. 37); 
Hag. 60; in Ber. 62 mention is made of à system 
of hand movements used by teachers in training 
their pupils to pause in the proper places), and ap- 
parently also to the habit of chanting (Meg. 32a), 
Dutnot to written siens by which pauses are marked. 
The beginnings of our system of accentuation may 
therefore safely be placed in the sixth century. The 
first to prove the post-Talmudic date of the points 
and Accents was ELras Levira (PIPRI DIDP, 1538). 
See VOCALIZATION. 

7. One is led to the same conclusion by an exam- 
ination of the Syriac system of accentuation intro- 
duced at the end of the fifth century by the gram- 
marian Joseph Huzaya (Wright, “A Short History 
of Syriac Literature,” pp. 115 e£ seg., London, 1894), to 
which the Hebrew system bears a striking resem- 
blance and from which itis apparently derived. The 
Syrians, apt disciples of the Greeks, adopted from 
the latter their method of reading, and accordingly 
also their system of punctuation. The Greeks dis- 
tinguished three kinds of reading (àrváyvoow): ora- 
torical or dramatic delivery implying declamation 
and gesticulation («a6’ ómókpiow); reading in accord- 
ance with the tone, that is, word-accent (xarà rpo- 
cwdtav), and reading in accordance with pauses re- 
quired by the sense (xarà d:aoroAyy). A single point 
(crcyuf), placed above or below or in the middle of 
the line, indicated the pauses; the upper point (reAefa 
ortyuf) at the end of a period complete in itself 
(abroredje), the lower point (?roorcyuf) between prot- 
asis and apodosis, and the middle point (uéo7 OTY HÍ) 
ina long sentence in order to permit the reader to take 
breath. Upon this modest system, which is found 
in our oldest Syriac manuscripts, Huzaya founded a 
more elaborate one to mark the subordinate divi- 
sions in a more regular and careful manner. The 
following diagram will illustrate the system (A means 
protasis, and B apodosis): 


Compare with this the Hebrew (prose) system in its 
essential parts: 


The point employed at the end the Syrians call 


pausoka, that is, “sector” ; 53 (corrupted into P305) 
was apparently the name which in the Hebrew sys- 


tem belongs to the double point (:) marking the end 
of a verse. The Greeks also had a sign called $óév 
(from which our “hyphen” is derived) to mark the 
coalescing of two syllables into one (synalepha). The 
Syrians employed the same sign to join together two 
Syriac words used in translation of one Greek word; 
hence the Hebrew hyphen (see § 8). In the Hebrew 
system the rhetorical Accents (they were the signs of 
interrogation, exclamation, etc.)are wanting. How- 
ever, in distributing the pauses the Jewish accentua- 
tors frequently pay attention to the requirements 
of rhetorical declamation (see the quotation from the 
“Manuel du Lecteur,” in Merx, p. 69, note 2; also 
Kalonymus ben David at the end of the Hebrew 
grammar of Abraham de Balmis, Venice, 1523). See 
Merx, “ Historia Artis Grammatice apud Syros,” pp. 
62 et seq., Leipsic, 1889. On the origin (and function) 
of the minor pausal Accents see Büchler," Untersuch- 
ungen zur Entstehung und Entwickelung der He- 
brüischen Accente," Vienna, 1891 (see also Grütz, 
“ Monatsschrift,” 1882, pp. 885-409). 

8. It is doubtful whether the vocalization and ac- 
centuation were introduced simultaneously. Per- 
haps the latter followed the former. Both became 
an object of care to the Masoretes, who, in addition 
to the task of preserving the traditional consonantal 
text intact, undertook to watch over the traditional 
vowel-points and accent-signs. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the Masoretic note to Jer. i. 7: Dyvi 
x79D2 that is, the words Pu mos "SN" occur four 
times (i. 7, iii. 11, xi. 6, xv. 1; contrast jii. 6 and 
xi. 9) in Jeremiah thus accented. On the accentual 
variations of the Orientals (37377) and Occidentals 
C823") see Masoran. Even more minute are the 
differences between BEN ASHER and BEN Napu- 
TALI. Our editions usually follow the former, who 
is the authority of the West. 

9. The accentuation offers an invaluable aid to the 
understanding of the Biblical text. One must, how- 
ever, constantly bear in mind its limitations, which 
are of a twofold character. On the one hand, in at- 
tempting to accomplish too much, the system fails 
in important points. In short verses its pauses are 
unnecessary ; in long verses there are not enough of 
them. Senseisnot infrequently sacrificed to rhetor- 
ical effect. The imperfection of the system is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the awkwardness with which 
a parenthesis is indicated (compare, for example, Jer. 
xx.1). Nor is it always easy to tell just what the 
accentuators had in mind in choosing a certain mode 
of accentuation. While, for the finer points of Bib- 
lical exegesis, a knowledge of the Accents is indispen- 
sable, the beginner in the study of the Bible should not 
be burdened with learning more than a few of the 
important pausals, which are quite sufficient for ordi- 
nary purposes. On the other hand, the accentuation 
represents the interpretation current in the Jewish 
schools at a comparatively late period. While, on 
the whole, the accentuation endeavors to be true to 

the natural meaning (peshat; which 

Value see) of the Biblical documents, it does 

in Bible not altogether keep itself free from 
Interpreta- dogmatic prejudices (see I Sam. iii. 
tion. 8), which it indeed shares with the 
ancient versions. At best the accen- 

tuation is representative of traditional Jewish ex- 
egesis, which the student of the Bible is frequently 
forced to overrule. The rule laid down by ABRA- 
HAM IBN Ezra: n2ND-8b oye tng- appi eang- 
vox yon-n 1 “no interpretation of a Biblical pas- 
sage which does not follow the accentuation should 
be accepted,” was sinned against by every Jewish 
commentator of importance, including Ibn Ezra 
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himself. Itshould, of course, be remembered that the 
deviations from the accentual interpretation which 
are met in rabbinical commentaries were not always 
conscious transgressions. The minutis of the ac- 
centuation were not always present to the mind of 
the commentators. But there are cases where the Ac- 
cents are avowedly disregarded (see Kimhi on Ho- 
sea, xii, 19; TPID PE MAN OA oan pyy -92 py 
“in interpreting Scripture we are not always bound 
by the accents "; see also Luzzatto, * Prolegomeni,” 
pp. 187 et seq.). 

In Isa. xl. 3 there is a famous case where the ac- 
centuation (3593 NO WD» is unquestionably right. 
Accordingly the Revised Version (text) translates: 
" Thevoice of one that crieth, ‘In thewilderness, ' "eto. 
The quotation of the verse in Mark, i. 3 connects “in 
the wilderness " with “the voice of one crying ” (im- 


plying the accentuation ^2192 Np P), The New 
Testament accentuation (hardly invented for the oc- 
casion; the punctuation in the Septuagint is due to 
New Testament influence) is probably nothing more 
than a haggadic interpretation of the kind so often 
met with in midrashic works. A puzzling accentu- 
ation which goes with the rendering of the Septu- 
agint and Vulgate may be found in Isa. vii. 3: 
RI me^ "NU? (ef gui derelictus est, Tasub filius tuus: 
see Daer's edition, * Additamenta," p. 67). 

The Accents in the ordinary editions of the Bible 
are frequently unreliable. Baer’s and Ginsburg's 
Bible editions (where also important variants are 
noted) are indispensable to one interested in Biblical 
accentuation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The oldest rules on the subject of the Bib- 
lical Accents may be found in Ben Asher's treatise, 21727 
D' PPS M edited by Baer and Strack, 88 16-28, 30-35, 41, 42, 47, 
Leipsic, 1879. A treatise falsely ascribed to Judah ben 
Bil'am (x4p7 main, ed. Mercerus, Paris, 1565) deals with the 


subject at greater length (the same treatise in Arabic may be 
found in Wickes, Poetical Accentuation, pp. 102 et seq.). In 
Hayyuj’s P29 190 (ed. Nutt, pp. 126-129, London, 1870) there 
is found a chapter on the Accents, which, however, was not 
written by the famous grammarian himself. Manuel du 
Lecteur is the name given by J. Derenbourg to a treatise on 
points of grammar and Masora, edited by him (Paris, 1971) 
from a Yemen manuscript; it contains rules on the Accents. 
A useful compilation from the works of early Jewish writers 
on the prose Accents is Wolf Heidenheim’s work, '?2U' 
D707, Rödelheim, 1808. A few other treatises are men- 
tioned in Wickes. To Christian writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries (Bohlius, Wasmuth, Spitzner, and 
others) belongs the merit of formulating the principle of 
halving (see $4). The paragraphs devoted to the subject in the 
current Hebrew grammars are more or less superficial (be- 
ginners will find the chapter on Accents in Driver's Hebreic 
Tenses, Oxford, 1892, very serviceable). An elaborate dis- 
cussion is found only in the grammars of Luzzatto ($8 69-164 ; 
compare also his Prolegomeni, 177-191), Ewald ($8 95-100; 
Ewald rejects the principle of halving, in the place of which 
he puts his own principle of tripartition ; the discussion is 
quite abstruse) and Olshausen ($8 41-53; compare the dia- 
gram for the prose Accents on pp. 98 and 99, which resembles 
the diagram given above, $ 4). Baer's treatise, D'2N ODA, 
Ródelheim, 1853, deserves notice (compare also Baer in De- 
litzsch, Commentary on the Psalms, 1860). The most thor- 
ough works on Biblical accentuation (from which much of 
the material available for 3 4 has been taken, with the neces- 
sary simplification) are the ones by William Wickes. Poetical 
Accentuation, Oxford, 1881; idem, Prose Accentuation, 
Oxford, 1887. Compare also Japhet, Nmpn ATID: Die Accente 
der Heiligen Schrift, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896; König, 
Gedanke, Laut, und Accent als die Drei Factoren der 
Sprachbildung. Weimar, 1874; Grimme, Abriss der Biblisch- 
Hebriiischen Metrik, in Z. D. M. G. 1i. 529 et seq., 683 ct. Seq. 
idem, Grundziige der Hebritischen Aceent-und Vokallehre, 
Freiburg (Switzerland), 1896: idem, Collectanea Friburgen- 
Sid, fase. v.; Prætorius, Ueber den Rückweichenden Accent 
im Hebrüischen, Halle-on-the-Saale, 1897 ; Ackermann, Das 
Hermeneutische Element der Biblischen Aceentuation, 
Berlin, 1893; Nathan, Die Tonzeichen in der Bibel, in Pro- 
gramm der Talmud-Tora-Realschaule, Hamburg, 1893 ; Fried- 
lander, Die Beiden Systeme der Hebrüischen. Vokal- und 
Accentzeichen, in Monatsschrift, xxxviii, 311 et v 
M. L. M 


ACCENTS, MUSICAL VALUE OF. Sce 
CANTILLATION. 

ACCEPTANCE: In law, the assent by one 
party to an offer made by another, or to any act 
which becomes operative only by such assent; in 
commerce, the question whether the assent has been 
given before the withdrawal of the offer or incom- 
plete act arises most frequently over *time con- 
tracts,” when two parties seek to agree upon buy- 
ing, by quality or quantity only, at a future time 
goods or effects not identified; as, so many bushels 
of red wheat, so many pounds of mess beef. This 
class of contracts is void according to Talmudic law: 
no one may sell what he does not own at the time, 
for instance, a fisherman may not sell his next haul, 
nor à son his share in a dying father's succession, 
nor may one who is still bargaining for the purchase 
of a field sell the field to a third person (B.M. 16«, 2). 
Exceptions to the rule are allowed only on the score 
of a pressing emergency. 

The Mohammedan law annuls all such sales or 
contracts as a species of gambling; but the Talmud 
seems to proceed only on the technical ground that 
the ownership can not be transferred in the way 
which the law points out for each species of property. 
But however helpless to enforce agreements of this 
kind human law might have been deemed by the old 
sages, they assure us that 
" He who punished the generation of the Flood and the genera- 
tion of the Dispersion will punish the man who does not stand 
by his word ” (Mishnah B. M. iv. 2). 

Even where a specifie thing, whether land or 
chattel,is the subject of a bargain, the Talmudic 
law does not seem to distinguish between a sale and 
an “executory contract,” that is, an agreement to 
sell and to buy, though there are “ purchases on con- 
dition.” The question as to when the minds of buyer 
and seller have so far met that neither of them “can 
go back” can be treated under the head of ALIENA- 
TION only; for it is merely a question of change of 
title (KrNvAx), that is, as to what precise moment the 
titlein the thing sold or exchanged vestsin the buyer. 
The older Roman law similarly did not recognize 
executory sales; for emptto et venditio was areal not a 
consensual contract; that is, it became binding not by 
consent of the parties alone, but by the bodily de- 
livery of the thing sold according to prescribed forms. 

The question of the acceptance by the wife of a 
bill of divorce written by the husband is extensively 
discussed in the Talmud. Strictly, delivery only is 
necessary. Scripture says, and he shail “give it in 
her hand” (Deut. xxiv. 1), which, according to the 
oldest authorities, is complied with by putting it 
“on her roof, in her yard, or on her shed,” even with- 
out her consent. For the requisites of delivery, and 
how the wife can hasten it by a voluntary accept- 
ance through her agent, see Divorce. 

A discussion very much like that about the bill of 
divorce is found in the Talmud, concerning the 
moment at which a deed of manumission becomes: 
final; but therules in the two cases differ somewhat, 
because the principle adopted in the Halakah as- 
sumes that the deed of manumission is in its nature 
wholly beneficial to the slave; while the delivery of 
a bill of divorce is in its nature an unfriendly act 
(Git. 120). 

This question of Acceptance or finality is often 
complicated with the law of AGency; for when doc- 
uments are sent by “messengers,” that is, agents, 
or when the party who is to receive a document 
empowers another to receive it, there is more room 
for dispute as to the moment of finality than when 
the two parties deal with cach other in person. 


L. N. D. 
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ACCESSORIES : In English and American law 
an accessory is a person who, without committing a 
criminal act with his own hands, or without even 
being present, aiding and abetting the criminal, 
nevertheless shares in the guilt of the act, in one of 
two ways: either by counseling, advising, or pro- 
curing the act to be done, in which case he is called 
* an accessory before the fact," and is considered fully 

as guilty as the principal offender, 
Definition. or by shielding such offender from 

punishment, after the act is com- 
mitted, when the person so shielding becomes an 
accessory after the fact, whose degree of guilt is 
lower than that of the principal. The Bible treats 
very fully of Accessories to one offense, that of idol- 
atry. An individual who advises another to wor- 
ship false gods is guilty of a substantive offense, 
and is known as mop=seducer (Deut. xiii. 7-12; see 
ABETMENT). Such seducer is to be put to death 
by stoning, because “he has sought to mislead thee ” 
(Deut. xiii. 10, Heb. 11). It is, therefore, not neces- 
sary that any one should have been actually mis- 
led, as the very attempt at seduction is punishable 
with death. The verses Deut. xiii. 18-19 begin by 
assuming that a few worthless men may mislead the 
inhabitants of a city into idol-worship and command 
that the city be destroyed, but say nothing about 
any special punishment for the instigators. Hence, 
neither the first nor the second passage deals with 
the case of a true “accessory before the fact”; that 
is, with the one who is punished, because he has 
counseled the commission of a crime which has been 
committed by others. 

The Mishnah (Sanh. vii. 10) defines the offense of 
a private person (not a prophet) who seduces indi- 
viduals (not a whole city) and sets forth the manner 
of procedure against him. In Deut. xiii. 8, Meb. 9, 
the person sought to be seduced is commanded: 
“Neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him.” Here, then, 

is a law declaring that to shield 


Biblical this class of offenders from punish- 
and ment is sinful. But one who thus 
Talmudic becomes an accessory after the fact to 
View. the offense of shielding cannot be 


punished; for the Torah proceeds in 
the next verse to lay upon the person sought to be 
seduced the duty of bringing the tempter to justice; 
and according to the established rule (Mak. iii. 4) 
wherever a prohibition in the Torah is followed by 
the command to do an opposite act, the prohibition 
carries no punishment with it. For Accessories be- 
fore the fact to other offenses than idolatry the 
written law pronounces no penalty; nor does it 
anywhere say in set terms: Do not counsel or pro- 
cure forbidden acts to be done by others. Hence, 
the Scriptural punishment of death, or of forty stripes 
save one, can not be adjudged even against him who 
employs a murderer to take a man's life; for it is 
the foremost principle of the Talmudic criminal law 
that sentence of death or stripes must not beawarded 
for any offense not expressly denounced in the writ- 
ten law, but derived from it only by construction or 
by “searching.” How this and some other principles 
unduly favoring the accused would, if faithfully 
followed in practise, lead to the immunity of the 
guilty, and how the rabbis of Mishnaic and Tal- 
mudie times were compelled to contrive a new Sys- 
tem of procedure and of punishment by the side of 
that which they taught as the truly Scriptural 
system, are shown under CRIMINAL Law and CRIM 
INAL PROCEDURE. 
However, in a discussion on the law of agency 
we find a saying of the old sages (Kid. 43a): 
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Accents in Hebrew 
Accident 


“ Where one says to bis agent: Go and kill such a person, the 
slayer is punishable and he who sends him goes free; but 
Shammai taught under a tradition from Haggai, the prophet, 
that he who sends him is punishable; for in II Sam. xii,9 [Heb.] 
David is told : ‘It is thou who hast killed bim, by the sword of 
the children of Ammon.’ ? 

It is admitted by all that he who directs a mur- 
der is punishable in the sight of God; but the dis- 
tinction between Shammai and the other sages is 
that Shammai would inflict the heavy punishment 
of death, and the others a lighter one, though this is 
not named. L. N. D. 


ACCHO (called also Acco, Acre, Ptolemais, 
St. Jean d'Acre). See ACRE. 


ACCIDENT: Term used in philosophy to express 

a characteristic of an object or notion which does not 
necessarily follow from its nature and is not essential 
to its concept, but is connected with the object as an. 
unessential, seemingly, by chance or Accident. The 
opposite notion is that of the essential, that is, a neces- 
sarily contained characteristic, without which the ob- 
ject would lose its identity. Thata 


Philo- human being is mortal or a biped is 
sophie necessarily contained in the notion“ hu- 
Notion. man being,” but to be white is only the 


chance or accidental characteristic of 
any particular human being, for negroes are also 
human beings. 

Among the Arabic and Jewish philosophers the 
doctrine of accidents = niwTnd or nen, also 
D'^pb, assumes special importance, particularly as 
a proof of the existence of God (compare Munk, 
“Quide des Egarés,” i. 385, 398, 424; Kaufmann, 
* Gesch. der Attributenlehre," p. 281). Descartes, 
Hobbes, and Locke substitute for the term “ Acci- 
dent," which had been universally used in the Mid- 
dle Ages, theterm “modus” (= temporary condition), 
and this change was adopted by Spinoza (“ Ethics,” 
part i., definition 5). The logical relation is that of 
subject and predicate, the metaphysical relation that 
of substance and Accident (mnp DNy in Arabic- 
Jewish philosophic phraseology). "The relation of 
Accident, as a chance quality, to attribute, as a 
permanent characteristic of the substance (mmn 
n'y2bn) has been clearly explained by Maimonides, 
“ Moreh Nebukim," ii. 19. Maimonides distinguishes 
between separable and inseparable accidents, mp3 
725) and Dp mp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Moreh, i. 78, ii. 19; idem, Yesode 
ha-Toral, iv. 8; idem, Millot ha-Higgayon, § 9; Schmiedel, 
in Monatsschrift, xiii. 186. L.S 


——In Law: In daily life, Accident means unfore- 
seen harm that comes to persons or things, presuma- 
bly through lack of care. When the contributor to 
an Accident is another than the person injured, oris 
the owner of the things destroyed or depreciated, 
there is room for litigation, which, in every system 
of jurisprudence, is governed by special laws. 

The Torah treats of the law of negligence in Ex. 
xxi. 28-86 and xxii 4, 5, the leading cases being 
those of an ox goring a man or beast; an open, un- 
protected pit; fire spreading to a neighbor's prop- 
erty ; also, to a certain extent, trespassing cattle. For 
the rules of Ex. xxii. 6-14, concerning the liability 
of a person lawfully possessed of another’s goods for 
loss or destruction, see BAILMENTS. In the language 
of the Mishnah the chief instances given in the Torah 
for a more broadly applicable law, such as those 
relating to the GonrNa Ox or those relating to any 
animal that inflicts unusual harm, or to the open 
pit or any similar inanimate thing, are called miany 
(“fathers”); other instances derived from these are 


known as nnn (“descendants”). The latter may 
be called “derivatives.” 


Accident 
Accommodation 


The Mishnah and the Tosefta treat the law of com- 
pensation for results of negligence in Baba Kamma, 
i.-vi., commented on in the Babylonian 


The Four Talmud, 2-620, and in the Jerusalem 
“Fathers,” Talmud, 2-5ec. Maimonides, in his 


or Lead- “Yad ha-Hazakah,” treats the subject 

ing Cases. under the heading “Nizke Mamon” 
(Damage to Property). 

The * goring ox” with its derivatives is put aside, 
because full compensation for its acts can be de- 
manded only when the master has been forewarned, 
and the treatise opens with the following four 
“fathers " for full compensation, under the technical 
names of “ox,” “pit,” “chewer,” and “kindling.” 
Here the “ox” means an animal allowed to trespass 
on a stranger’s land and do injury with its foot; 
the “chewer,” a like animal that does harm with its 
teeth. Both examples are derived from Ex. xxii. 4. 
The damage done may far surpass the gain to the 
owner of the animal. The * pit" refers to Ex. xxi. 38, 
the “kindling” to Ex. xxii. 5. It may be remarked 
that Abba Arika, the eminent Babylonian authority, 
understands the “ox” among the “fathers” to em- 
brace both the foot and tooth, and regards the word 
here rendered “chewer” as standing for man; for 
when a man himself commits an injury he is always 
mulcted in full damages (B. K. 30). 

Any tame animal permitted wilfully or carelessly 
to go on a neighbor’s land, and which does mis- 

chief by knocking things over with its 
Derivative body, or by dragging them along by 
Cases. means of its hair, tail, harness, bridle, 
or yoke, or by the burden which it car- 
ries, or by rubbing against a post or wall, is a de- 
rivative of the “ox,” while an animal breaking down 
a post or wall by rubbing against it, or defiling grain 
or grass with its excrements, is a derivative of the 
“chewer.” But striking with the body, or malig- 
nantly biting, or crouching on something, or kick- 
ing, is treated on the same principle as “ goring.” 
Chickens, dogs, cats, and even hogs are named 
among the animals for which the owner is made 
liable. Derivatives of the “pit” are a stone, knife, 
burden, or a mound; in short, anything over which 
one can stumble or from which one can receive injury 
if left in mann m» (public domain); that is, on 
the highway or on common lands. Derivatives of 
the “kindling " are articles which the owner has left 
on his roof, whence the wind carries them off to the 
injury of person or property. For whatever dam- 
age arises indirectly, the ultimate author is liable to 
the extent of only half compensation. Thus, when 
the foot, in striking the ground, kicks up pebbles, 
and these cause an injury, or when the animal upsets 
any implements, which in turn fall upon other im- 
plements and break them, the damage is considered 
remote, and only half compensation is given. These 
remote damages, when caused by animals, are known 
generally as the “case of pebbles.” 

Herein the Jewish law differs very widely from 
the English common law, as laid down in the lead- 

ing case of Scott versus Shepherd (the 

Placing the “Squib case”), well known to lawyers. 
Liability. The four “fathers” and their deriv- 
atives have this in common: The en- 

tire estate of the owner of the guilty beast or thing 
is liable for the full damage, to be paid from * the 
best"; for Scripture (Ex. xxii. 4) says, * Of the best 
of his own field and of the best of his own vine- 
yard shall he make restitution." For the explana- 
tion of *the best? see APPRAISEMENT. 'lhe ground 
of liability is based upon the natural tendency of 
animals to do harm, and the owner is bound to watch 
them. The general principle is thus stated: “I am 
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considered to have caused the injury done by any- 
thing I am bound to watch; and if I have actu- 
ally caused the injury in part, I am bound to make 
good the whole injury” (B. K. l. 2). This latter 
point is thus illustrated: “If a pit be nine palms in 


‘depth and I dig it down a tenth palm, so as to make 


it deep enough to kill a beast that falls into it, I am 
as liable as if I had dug the whole pit" (B. K. 10a). 
While in the case of the “ox” and the *chewer? the 
owner is bound only for damage done on the land 
of the injured party, the “ pit” is supposed to be on 
the publie domain; the fire may start from that, or 
on the guilty party's own ground, presumably from 
the latter, and he is liable. The “ox” and the 
“chewer” make their owner liable for harm done to 
man or beast, to buildings or goods; the “ pit,” ac- 
cording to the words of Scripture, should “an ox or 
ass fall therein” (Ex. xxi. 33), only for the killing 
or maiming of animals—as ox or ass is supposed to 
exclude human beings and goods (n°, literally 
“implements ”) ; though R. Judah, one of the older 
sages, who is mentioned as dissenting on this point 
of law, held that satisfaction must be made for 
goods. The law, however, remains such that there is 
no liability for loss or destruction of goods, other than 
the falling animal, by the “pit” or by any of its 
derivatives, even when man and goods or beast and 
goods fall in together. But while no redress is given 
for persons that fall into a pit and die, 
Contingent there is redress for injuries not fatal 
Results. (B. K. 283). For the death of a beast, 
only the owner of the pit is hable, when 
it happens at night or when the beast, by reason of 
youth, blindness, or deafness, is not able to take care 
of itself; but it is otherwise when the beast is injured, 
but not killed. The digger ofa pit on hisown ground 
may become liable if he open the property to public 
use and an injury ensue from the pit. On the other 
hand, where there are public places in which it is 
customary to deposit certain articles—for instance, 
jars of wine around a wine-press—the owner of these 
utensils is not liable if man or beast stumble over 
them, Again, whoever throws water from his house, 
or cellar, or yard, into the highway, is liable for any 
damage to man or beast, from sliding and falling, 
but not for damage to goods; for such water on the 
highway is legally considered in the nature of a 
*pit." Asto derivatives of the * pit," the Mishnah 
teaches: If a jar be left upon the highway, and a trav- 
eler stumble over it and break it, the traveler is not 
liable for the Joss, but, on the contrary, the owner of 
the jar is liable if the traveler is hurt by the water 
or the potsherds (Mishnah B. K. iii. 1). A distinction 
is attempted by some who say that when the article 
thus left on the highway or public domain has been 
abandoned by its owner he is no longer responsible 
for the injuries caused by it: but this is disallowed 
by most authorities (Maimonides, * Nizke Mamon," 
xiii. 2). 

If any one start a fire on the field of another, he is 
of course liable for the result; if he start it on hisown 
ground, and there is eithera stone fence of sufficient 
height to check the flames, or a stream, or a public 
road (sixteen cubits in width), between the place and 
a neighbor's ground, the crossing over of the flames 
or the sparks is regarded as the result of unusual 
forces, against which human foresight can not avail. 
But in case of a fire that passes from point to point, 
whoever starts it is liable for whatever damage it 
may do at any distance. The starter of a fire is re- 
sponsible for injuries to anything except things hid- 
den, as in the Scriptures (Ex. xxii. 5) mention is 
made only of * stacks of corn, or thestanding corn, or 
the field." Goods hidden in a field or among the 
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hayricks need not be paid for by one that starts a fire; 
put such a one is liable for the furniture in a house 
and, it would seem, for the goods in a shop; for 
things of value are expected to be deposited in a 
house, but not in a field (Maimonides, /.c., xiv. 12). 


When a spark is emitted from a hammer and does. 


damage the striker is liable. *When a camel laden 
with flax passes along the highway,and 

Indirect the flax, being pressed into the shop, 

Liability. catches fire from a lamp of the shop- 

keeper, and the house is burnt, the 
owner (ba‘al) of the camel is liable” (B. K. vi. 6). 
Here is shown the kindling of a fire treated as dam- 
age arising from the ordinary walk of ananimal ; for 
it ig not the driver, but the owner, of a camel on 
whom the blame is laid. Maimonides declares him 
liable because the camel was too heavily laden. But 
when the shopkeeper leaves his lamp on the outside, 
he is liable to the owner of the flax. The above- 
mentioned passage of the Mishnah is remarkable for 
the closing words (which are, however, not good 
law): *R. Judah says, when it is the Hanukkah 
lamp, he is not liable,” for this happens to be the only 
mention made of the Hanukkah lamp in the whole 
compilation known as the Mishnah. 

Other cases are discussed in the Mishnah, such as 
the aggravation of * pit” and “fire,” when occurring 
on the ground of the injured party or on the com- 
mon ground of injurer and injured. 

From the Scriptural phrase “ the ox of his neighbor” 
the principle is drawn that damages for negligence 
can not be exacted where the thing injured belongs to 
a heathen, or is consecrated property, or res nullius, 
such as the estate of a convert dying without issue. 
The term mu‘ad (“witnessed against” or “fore- 
warned?) is derived from the case of the goring 
ox in Scripture (Ex. xxi. 29), extended by the 
Mishnah to those agents who, without any proof 
of former viciousness, are held responsible for any 
damage that they inflict. Thus, as already stated, a 
human being is mu‘ad whether acting wilfully or 
unwittingly, whether awake or asleep; if he blind 
his neighbor’s eye or break his implements, he 
must pay the full damage. But the word nezek for 
damage must be here taken in the narrow sense 
of depreciation; for the one that unwittingly or 
unwillingly inflicts a personal injury is liable for 
the lasting injury only, not for the four other 
causes of damage—pain, loss of time, cost of cure, 
and disgrace—for which the wilful assailant must an- 
swer (Maimonides, /.c. , xliii.1-5; * Hobel,” i. 11 et seq.). 

Such animals as a wolf, a lion, a bear, a panther, 
a leopard, and a serpent are held to be always 
vicious, and their owner is consequently “fore- 
warned”; the exception sought to be made in favor 
of such animals, when tamed, is disallowed by the 
majority (B. K. i. 4). 

With the exception of the ransom which the 
owner of the “forewarned ” ox has to pay in certain 

eases for a man or woman killed by 

Value ofa the beast—this being demanded by 
Human the very words of Scripture—no con- 
Life. pensation is ever paid for causing the 
death of a human being ; for the idea of 

atoning by money for the loss of human life was ab- 
horrent to the Hebrew mind. This rule was applied 
even whena slave was killed by an Accident; wherein 
the Talmud differs from the Roman law, which says 
only liber homo nullius est pretii (a freeman can have 
no valuation put upon him). It is only since Lord 
Campbell’s Act, in 1846 (9 and 10 Vic. c. 98), that the 
English common law has allowed compensation for 
the death of persons by negligence. The master of 
a slave is not liable for the torts done by him, even 


I—11 


to the extent of giving him up in compensation for 


them; nor is the husband bound for the torts of his 


wife. But should the slave be manumitted, or 
the woman be divorced or become a widow, he or 
she may be sued for the damage done during sla- 
very or coverture. Deaf-mutes, insane persons, 
and minors (boys not over thirteen) are not liable 
for their own torts, while other persons are liable 
to x or to their representatives (Mishnah B. K. 
viii. 4). 

The maxim of the Roman and the English law, gu 

facit per alium facit per se (he who acts through 
another actsof himself), has its equiva- 

Legal  lentin the phrase of the Talmud, “A 
Status of man'sagent [literally,* messenger "] is 
Agent. like himself"; and this should lead to 

| the master's liability for the acts of his 

agents and servants (not slaves), which in modern law 
is the most important point in the law of negligence. 

On the contrary, the Mishnah says, when one de- 
livers his cattle to an independent herdsman, the lia- 
bility devolves on the latter. But where the offend- 
ing beast has been entrusted to a person unfit to 
care for it, such as a deaf-mute, an insane person, 
or a minor, the owner is liable for all mishaps, asif he 
had retained personal control (B.K. vi. 2). While full 
damages are held a personal debt of the owner, half 
damages are to be paid only * from the body " of the 
offending animal. The law in Exodus says: “They 
shall sell the live ox, and divide the money of it; and 
the dead ox also they shall divide? (Ex. xxi. 95). 
'l'he old sages showed how this law, when literally 
enforced, might often work hardship, as when a 
worthless steer or he-goat should kill a valuable cow, 
worth more as a carcass than her living slayer; 
hence they deduced their own rule. The owner in 
such cases pays half the damage, but only as far as 
the animal causing the injury will satisfy it. This 
corresponds to pauperies of Roman law, by which, 
however, slaves as well as animals can be surren- 
dered in satisfaction for any harm done by them; and 
it finds an analogue in modern maritime law, in which 
the liability of the ship-owner is in most cases nar- 
rowed down to what can be realized upon the ship. 
The rule that half damages are always paid “from 
the body” only, has one exception, known as that 
of “the pebbles” and referred to above. 

Full damages are deemed to be of the nature of 
a debt, and may therefore be adjudged upon the 
wrongdoer’s admission; half damages are regarded 
in the light of a penalty, and can only be adjudged 
on the testimony of witnesses, as in prosecutions for 
crime. But all appraisement of either full or half 
damages must be made by a court of experts; that 
is, on the judgment of ordained judges, not of pri- 
vate men chosen by the parties. Hence, when all 
semblance of ordination had come to an end the Jew- 
ish rabbis could no longer adjudge these damage 
cases except by way of arbitration, conciliation, and 
religious advice; consequently the later practical 
codes, like the *Shulhan ‘Aruk,” are silent on the 
whole subject. 

For the rules by which a tame animal becomes " fore- 
warned," together with the liability of its owner for 
the death of human beings, see GORING oe 3 


ACCO, ISAAC. See Issac BEN SAMUEL OF 


ACRE. 

ACCOMMODATION OF THE LAW: An 
adaptation of laws to circumstances; the mitigation 
of the rigor of a law in order to reconcile it with the 
exigencies of life under changing circumstances. 
Cases of accommodating the law to existing condi- 
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tions are mentioned in the Bible as well as in the rab- 
binical literature. According to Ex. xii. 18, and xiii., 
the Passover was to be kept annually on the four- 
teenth day of the first month, at even; but according 
to Num. ix. 1-14, when the second Passover was 

celebrated in the wilderness, certain 


Passover men were prevented from keeping it, 
in Du- owing to their being defiled by contact 
plicate. with the dead. On inquiring what 


they should do, a later Passover was 
instituted for the benefit of any one who had been 
prevented from keeping it at the ordinary time in the 
first month, and this was to be observed on the four- 
teenth day of the second month. In conformity 
with this Accommodation of the Law in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, King Hezekiah, at the beginning of his 
reign, celebrated the great Passover in the second 
month, being unable to complete the sanctification 
of the Temple at the regular season of the feast (II 
Chron. xxx.). 

Another instance is that of PRosBUL (derived from 
the words zpóc BovA2v, “before the court I herewith 
deposit ”), instituted by Hillel the Elder (see ABRO- 

GATION OF Laws). Finding, under the 
Debts; changed circumstances of his time, 
‘Agunot. that the Mosaic law, which canceled 
all debts in the Sabbatical year, had 
proved disadvantageous rather than beneficial to the 
poor (since no one would lend them money lest the 
claim might be repudiated at the approach of the Sab- 
batical year), Hillel modified the law so that the Sab- 
bath year should not annul the indebtedness, provided 
the creditor transferred it to the court by a document 
termed Prosbul. Another example of Accommoda- 
tion of the Law concerns the evidence of an absent 
husband’s death, intended to permit the wife to re- 
marry, and thus avoid the stigma of being an ‘AGu- 
NAH or deserted wife. Inall civil and criminal cases, 
and in all matrimonial affairs, it was an established 
rule of the law that everything must be proved by 
two witnesses (Deut. xix. 15), but in this instance the 
testimony of a single witness was considered suffi- 
cient; even the testimony of near relatives, and of per- 
sons otherwise regarded as incompetent witnesses by 
the rabbinical law, might be admitted to establish the 
death of the absent husband. The Accommodation 
of the Law in this case is justified by the rabbis for 
the reason that “some allowance is to be made in 
favor of the deserted woman, who, otherwise, would 
have to remain forever in unhappy widowhood ” 
(Yeb. 88a, Git. 3a). 

The following example will illustrate the mitiga- 

tion of the rigor of a traditional law in order to 
adjust it to practical life. From the 
Locomotion injunction to the manna-gatherers, 
on the “ Abide ye every man in his place, let 

Sabbath. no man go out of his place on the 

seventh day” (Ex. xvi. 29), rabbinic 
tradition derived for all future generations the two 
folowing prohibitions: (1) No Israelite shall on 
the Sabbath day go farther than 2,000 cubits from 
the place of his abode, the so-called Sabbath jour- 
ney. (2) No Israelite shall carry any object from 
private to public premises, or vice versa, on the 
Sabbath. These two restrictive laws led, of course, 
to great inconvenience in practical life, for, through 
their operation, almost all freedom of locomotion 
on the Sabbath was prohibited. In order to lessen 
the inconvenience caused by these two injunctions, 
the rabbis introduced certain legal formalities termed 
‘erube tehumin, ‘erube hagerot, and ‘erube meboót (con- 
nection of boundaries, premises, and approaches), 
by which a Sabbath journey could be extended to 
4,000 cubits, and certain public premises be consid- 


ered as having been changed into private common 
premises, from which it was permitted to carry ob- 
jects to adjoining private houses and vice versa 
(Mishnah ‘Er. i.-iv.). 

Again, in fixing the JEWISH CALENDAR care was 
taken to arrange it in such a manner that the tenth 
of the month of Tishri should never fall either on a 
Friday or on a Sunday, because it would, in some 
respects, be very inconvenient to celebrate the Day 
of Atonement either immediately before or imme- 
diately after the weekly Sabbath (R. H. 20a). To pre- 
vent such an inconvenient occurrence, it was deter- 
mined that in some years either a day should be added 
to the regular number of days of the preceding month 
of Heshwan, or a day taken from the regular num- 
ber in the month of Kislew. 

Although the ancient rabbis were in general very 
strict where ritual and ceremonial laws were con- 
cerned, they did not hesitate to accommodate these 
laws to times and circumstances. The following 
are some of the principles they established: Refer- 
ring to the passage in Lev. xviii. 5, ^ Ye shall there- 
fore keep my statutes, and my judgments; which 
if a man do, he shall live in them,” they say, “man 
shall /ve in the laws of God, but not de by means of 

them” (Sanh. 74a; Yoma, 850). * Where 
Sabbath for human life is in danger, any laws may 
Man, not be set aside, except those concerning 
Man for  idolatry, incest, and murder" (Yoma, 
Sabbath. 82a). Incasesofillnessand inany, even 
the remotest, danger, a deviation from 
the strict observance of the precepts relating to the 
Sabbath is permitted (Mishnah Yoma, viii. 6). “The 
Sabbath is delivered into your hand, not you into the 
hand of the Sabbath” (Mek. to Ki Tissa, p. 110, ed. 
Weiss; Yoma, 850). * You may desecrate one Sabbath 
in order to be able to keep many Sabbaths” (Mek., 
l.c. ; Shab. 1512). 

Likewise, concerning the fast of the Day of Atone- 
ment, though it was regarded as of the utmost impor- 
tance and consequently observed with extreme strict- 
ness, the rabbinical law easily accommodated itself 
to circumstances. If, for instance, on that day an 


Israelite be attacked by the disease of pista (cra- 
ving hunger), he is allowed to eat even that food 
which is otherwise strictly forbidden (Mishnah Yoma, 
viii. 6). In case of illness, too, the patient may break 
the fast of that day, either when he himself or his 
physician finds it necessary (Yoma, 884). 

The principle of accommodation is applied also 
in modern Judaism by the advocates of moderate re- 
form. Under the protection of rabbinical authority 
they seek by various modifications to accommodate 
the ritual and liturgical laws to present conditions 
and circumstances. This endeavor is, however, dis- 
approved by the advocates of strict orthodoxy, who 
rigorously and tenaciously adhere to every inherited 
religious form and custom, even though it be incom- 
patible with modern thought and modern needs and 
conditions. Neither does the principle of accommo- 
dation satisfy those who advocate a radical reform of 
religious laws and institutions. The advocates of 
moderate reform hold that the principle of accommo- 
dation helps to reconcile the present with the past, 
to harmonize ancestral laws and institutions with the 
changed conditions of our time; that it prevents a 
breach of the unity in Israel; and that slowly, but 
surely, it introduces many essential improvements 
into Jewish religious life and institutions, thus exer- 
cising a wholesome influence upon the development 
of Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw, Gesammelte Schriften, i. 17 et seq. 
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ACCUSATORY AND INQUISITORIAL 
PROCEDURE: Two methods by which persons 
suspected of crime may be tried. In the Inquisitorial 
method the judges or other officials seek to draw from 
the suspected person an acknowledgment of guilt by 
examining him regarding all the circumstances of the 
crime and about his own past life. They compel him in 
many cases to give such answers as they wish to hear. 
Formerly they resorted to the rack or thumbscrew ; 
in some countries even to-day infliction of blows or 
close confinement is not uncommon. In the Accusa- 
tory method, arepresentative of the commonwealth, 
perhaps of the injured party, frames a written accu- 
sation, in which it is set forth that the accused, ata 
specified time and place, committed a certain offense. 
This accusation being denied by the accused, or stand- 
ing controverted by operation of the law, the pros- 
ecutor brings his witnesses and other proofs as a 
plaintiff would do in a civil suit for the recovery 
of property; and if the guilt of the accused is not 
established by the witnesses and proofs (evidence 
being also adduced in defense) to the satisfaction of 
the judges or jurors, an acquittal follows and the 
accused goes free. 

Among those nations that pay little or no regard 
to the freedom or rights of the individual, the Inquis- 
itorial method is in vogue even at the present day, 
at least during the preliminary stages of a prosecu- 
tion; and the admissions of guilt that have been 
wheedled or extorted from the accused are brought 
out against him on the final trial, which, in conces- 
sion to the spirit of the times, is cast into the Ac- 
cusatory form. Neither Great Britain, with her colo- 
nies, nor the United States of America, recognize the 
Inquisitorial method at any stage; and under the laws 
that govern the trial of criminals in these countries 
all confessions or admissions that have been elicited 
by playing upon the hopes or fears of the criminal 
are ruled out. 

The system that the Jewish sages worked out 
from the written law is altogether Accusatory, like 

the Anglo-American method. It goes 
Status even farther, for it makes no use what- 
of ever of admissions or of confessions of 
Witnesses. guilt, either in or out of court; the 
Scriptural command, “At the mouth 
of two witnesses or at the mouth of three witnesses 
shall the matter be established? (Deut. xix. 15), is 
understood as excluding the mouth of the accused; 
and the principle is laid down, “No one can make 
himself out guilty” (or * wicked"), and it appears 
often throughout the Talmud. 

The witnesses can testify only to what they have 
seen; or, when the offense consists of spoken words, 
as to what they have heard. "Testimony as to the 
admissions of the accused is inadmissible; for even 
if they were made in open court, the judges would 
not listen to them, nor be influenced by them in 
their decision. 

The treatise Sanhedrin (chaps. iii.-vi.) deals with 
criminal procedure in cases in which the punish- 
ment is death or exile to the cities of refuge, and 
incidentally in those cases in which the infliction of 
forty stripes might be adjudged. The first chapter 
of the treatise Makkot deals with the proceedings 
against false witnesses (see Deut. xix. 16-21). 

. The form in which the accusation should be drawn 
is not touched upon either in the Mishnah or in 
the Gemara; it is not even clear that the accusation 
was reduced to writing: although probably it was, 
since writing entered into other parts of the pro- 
cedure, and two or three secretaries were employed 
hy the court to record the views of the judges. 
and heralds were sent forth at the execution to read 
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the sentence. At any rate, as the constitution of 
the court varied according to the seriousness of the 
crime (it being in some cases constituted of three, 
in other cases of twenty-three, judges), a definite 
charge must have been made before the trial could 
begin. 

We find nothing in the Talmud as to discrepancy 
or “variance” between the accusation and proof, by 
reason of which so many criminals escape under the 
English-American methods; but a discrepancy be- 
tween the witnesses on a material point would lead 
to an acquittal, whenever two witnesses do not tes- 
tify to the same criminal act. 

Cross-examination (derishah wa-hakirah) is the 
game in criminal as in civil cases; the judge who 

carries it the farthest is praised; of 


Cross- course, the witnesses are confronted 
examina- with the accused in open court; “ dis- 
tion of  ciples of the wise,” who might be con- 


Witnesses. sidered as theologians, but are also 

lawyers, sit in three rows in front of 
the judges, and practically form the bar. Any one 
of these disciples is permitted to raise and argue & 
point on behalf of the accused, and the latter also 
may argue on his own behalf; arguments in favor 
of acquittal may be raised even after sentence, up 
tothe very moment of execution. Only when all 
doubt is at an end the condemned criminal is ex* 
horted to confess, in order that he may find for- 
giveness in another world; but his confession never 
can be used against him to assure his punishment 
on earth. 

Curiously enough, this custom of exhorting the 
condemned man to confess his guilt in his last mo- 

ments is based on the example of 

Confession Joshua (Josh. vii. 19), who besought 

of Crime. Achan, when he had been pointed 

out by an ordeal as the guilty man 

who took for his own use part of the spoil of Jericho, 

that he should glorify the God of Israel by confess- 
ing his sin before his execution. 

This short method of dealing with a man who has 
by his misdeed brought God’s wrath down upon his 
people was deemed “a decision for the hour” (horaat 
sha‘ah), not to be taken as a precedent in the affairs 
of life in later days. The sages whose institutions 
are discussed in the Mishnah never asked a culprit 
to confess, except at the last moment, and then only 
for the good of his soul (see Mishnah Sanh. iv. 1, 3, 
v. 2, 4, vi. 1, 2). L. N. D. 


ACELDAMA (R. V., Akeldama, yo bpn— 
“ Field of Blood”): An ancient ossuary on the south- 
ern extremity of Jerusalem, near the ravine of Hin- 
nom. The field once contained rich clay deposits 
which were worked by potters. A red clay is still 
dug in its neighborhood. The “ potter's house" men- 
tioned in Jer. xviii. 1-6 is thought to have stood 
there; not far from it was the gate Harsit and “the 
valley of the son of Hinnom " (see Jer. xix. 2). Later 
it was used as a cemetery for non-Jews. Christian 
tradition connects it with the death of Judas Iscariot, 
who is supposed to have bought it, or agreed to buy 
it, with the money he received for betraying Jesus 
(Matt. xxvii. 6-8; Acts, i. 19). The Aceldama (Hakl- 
ed-damm) of to-day presents a large, square sepul- 
cher, of which the southern half is excavated in the 
rock, the remainder being built of massive masonry. 
In the center stands a huge pillar, constructed partly 
of rough blocks and partly of polished stones. The 
floor is covered with moldering bones, this reposi- 
tory having been in use as late as the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Much of its clay was 
taken away by Empress Helena and other prominent 
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Christians, for sarcophagi. There may be some con- 
nection in name between Aceldama and DYS DSS 
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of expiation for sacrilegious theft appears somewhat 
harsh and inhumane, particularly so if we under. 


TRADITIONAL SITE OF ACELDAMA IN THE VALLEY OF HINNOM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


(I Sam. xvii. 1), which is translated in Yer. Sanh. ii. 
205, Ruth R. iv. (on ii. 3) ii. 9, Midr. Sam. xx. by 
unpo bpr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sepp, Jerusalem und das Heilige Land, 1. 
297: Ency. Bibl. s.v.; C. Schick, in Pal. Explor. Fund 
Quart. Statement, 1892, pp. 283-289; H. Melander, in Zeit. 
De utsch. Palist. Ver. xvii. 290—989. M B 


ACHAN (in I Chron. ii. 7, Achar, probably 
from Achor, the valley mentioned in Josh. vii. 26).— 
Biblical Data: The son of Carmi, son of Zabdi, 
son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, who committed 
sacrilege during the capture of the city of Jericho 
by the people of Israel in taking a portion of the 
spoil devoted to the Lord. Since the war was a 
holy war (see BAN and HEREM), he involved the 
whole nation in guilt, and caused its defeat in 
the battle of Ai, in which thirty-six men of Israel 
were killed. To assuage the wrath of the Lord 
kindled against the people, the twelve tribes were 
assembled according to their clans and households, 
and the sacred lot was cast in order to discover the 
guilty family that had come under the ban. Achan 
was singled out, and confessed that he had stolen 
silver and gold and a costly Babylonian mantle, and 
had hidden them in his tent. The stolen things 
were immediately sent for and laid before the Lord, 
and Achan and his family, his cattle, his asses, his 
sheep, and all his belongings were brought to the 
valley afterward called the “Valley of Achor” 
(nay “ Trouble”). Joshua said to him there: * Why 
hast thou troubled us? "The Lord shall trouble thee 
this day." Achan and all that belonged to him were 
stoned to death and, with the whole of his posses- 
sions, burned, and *a great heap of stones" was 
raised over the ashes (Josh. vii. 24-26). This mode 
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stand the words, * And all Israel stoned him with 
stones; and they burned them with fire and stoned 
them with stones” (Josh. vii. 25), to refer not only 
to Achan, his goods, and his beasts, but also to “ his 
sons and daughters" mentioned in the precedinz 
verse (see W. Robertson Smith, * Religion of thc 
Semites," 2d ed., p. 162). 


In Rabbinical Literature: The Jewish exe- 
getes, Rashi, Gersonides, and others, maintain that 
the stoning (Josh. vii. 25) was inflicted only on the 
beasts, and that the sons and daughters were brought 
there merely to witness and be warned. This seems 
to be the opinion also of the rabbis in the Talmud 
(see Rashi on Sanh. 446), although they say that 
the wife and the children were accessories to the 
crime, in so far as they knew of it and kept silent. 
According to another and apparently much older 
rabbinical tradition, Achan's crime had many aggra- 
vating features. He had seen in Jericho an idol 
endowed with magic powers, with a tongue of gold, 
the costly mantle spread upon it, the silver presents 
before it. By taking this idol he caused the death, 
before the city of Ai, of thirty-six righteous men of 
Israel, members of the high court. When Joshua, 
through the twelve precious stones of the high 
priest's breastplate, learned who was the culprit, he 
resorted to the severest measures of punishment, in- 
flicting death by stoning and by fire both on him and 
his children, in spite of Deut. xxiv. 16; for these 
had known of the crime and had not at once told 
the chiefs of the hidden idol. They thus brought 
death upon more than half the members of the high 
court (see Pirke R. El. xxxviii. ; Tan., Wa-yesheb, 
ed. 1863, p. 43). Another view expressed by the 
rabbis is that Achan committed incest, or violated 
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the Sabbath, or was otherwise guilty of a five- 
fold erime. This view is based upon the fivefold 
use of the word pj (*also," “even”) in Josh. 
vii. 11 (“They have also transgressed my cov- 
enant,” etc.), as well as upon his own confession: 
“Thug and thus have I done” (Josh. vii. 20). 
Achan is held up by the rabbis as a model of the 
penitent sinner; because his public confession and 
subsequent punishment saved him from eternal 
doom in Gehenna. “Every culprit before he is to 
meet his penalty of death,” says the Mishnah Sanh. 
vi. 2, *is told to make a public confession, in order to 
be saved from Gehenna's doom.” Thus Achan con- 
fessed to all his sins when he said: “Of a truth I 
have sinned against the Lord, the God of Israel, and 
thus and thus I have done.” "That hisavowal saved 
him from eternal doom may be learned from Joshua's 
words to Achan: “ Why hast thou troubled us? So 
may the Lord trouble you this day," which are 
taken to mean “in the life that now is, so that thou 
mayest be released in the life to come” (Sanh. 43b- 
44; sce also Kimhi on Josh. v. 25). 


—— Critical View: Bible critics are inclined to 
ascribe the story of Achan to two different writers, 
since the words in the first part of Josh. vii. 25, 
“All Israel stoned Aim with stones” (apani), Show a 
different style and tradition from those at the end of 


the verse: “they stoned them with stones” abppy 
ony). See Dillmann’s commentary ad loc., and Ben- 
net on Joshua in “S. B. O. T." p. 66. K. 


ACHAWA: 1. Germanannual published at Leip- 
sic ( C. L. Fritzsche) under the title, * Achawa, Jahr- 
buch für 1865 = 5025," from 1865 to 1868 by the So- 
ciety for the Help of Needy Jewish Teachers, their 
Widows and Orphans. The annual treated specially 
of pedagogical questions, with here and there liter- 
ary morceaua and articles by M. Wiener on the history 
of the Jews in Germany. 2. A monthly journal 
published at Amsterdam and founded about 1888 by 
a society of teachers bearing the same name. It is 
devoted exclusively to pedagogy. I. Br. 


ACHBOR (“Mouse”): 1. Father of Baal-hanan 
(comp. Hannibal) king of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 
39, and in the corre- 
sponding list of I 
Chron. i. 49). It has 
been suggested that 
the name implies 
& species of totem- 
ism (W. R. Smith, 
“Kinship and Mar- 
riage in Early Ara- 
bia,” p. 302), and the 
discovery of sacrifi- 
cial mice by the Pal- 
estine Exploration 
Fund (“ Quart. State- 
ment,” 1898, p. 296; 
see illustration in 
next column) gives 
the theory some in- 
terest. The name 
Baal-hanan ben Ach- 
bor finds an exact parallel in the inscription on the 
accompanying seal, Hananyahu bar Achbor. 

2. One of the men sent by King Josiah to consult 
the prophetess Huldah concerning the finding of the 
“book of the law” (II Kings, xxii. 12, 14); son of 
Michaiah, In II Chron. xxxiv. 20 his name is given 
as Abdon, but the existence of the name Achbor on 
an archaic Hebrew seal found at Jerusalem (see il- 
lustration above) proves this to be a misreading. 


Hananyahu bar Aehbor. 
(From Benzinger.) 
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Achbor is referred to again only as the father of 
Elnathan (Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12). G. B. L.—J. 


ACHERON, or ACHERUSIAN LAKE: 
The fiery river of Hades in Greek mythology, men- 
tioned in Plato's * Phedo,” 1184, which figures also 
in Jewish eschatology. In the Sibyllines, i. 301 (also 
in Enoch, xvii. 6), the souls of the dead traverse Ach- 
eron to enter the realms of bliss. In the Book of Adam 
and Eve (Apocalypsis Mosis, ed. Tischendorf, p. 37) 
one of the six-winged seraphim takes the body of the 
dead Adam, casts it into the Acherusian Lake, and 
washes it in the pres- pr 
ence of God, who, jor 
after three hours, 
raises it and hands 
it over to Michael the 
archangel, to take it 
into the third heaven. 

In the Christian 
Apocalypse of Paul 
(written after some 
Jewish model), Paul 
is shown a river with 
waters white as milk, 
and told that itis the 
Acherusian Lake (the 
Syrian version has 
changed it into the 


Sacrificial Mouse (see ACHBOR). i 


Bos of the Eucharist), (From ** Quart. Statement,” Pal. Expl. Fund.) 
within which there was the city of God. Into this 
lake those who repent of their sins are cast by Michael 
the archangel, after which they are brought by him 
into the city of God, where the righteous dwell (see 
Apoc. Paul, ed. Tischendorf, iii. 22). The Acheru- 
sian Lake is probably the same as the nehar di-nur, 
the river of fire (Enoch, xvii. 5), in which the souls 
must bathe, according to Jellinek's “B. H.” iii. 91 
and 189, v. 183, to receive their baptism of purifica- 
tion before entering paradise, but at times they 
bathe in streams of balsam (* B. H.” ii. 29). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roscher, Reallexikon der Vergleichenden 
Mythologie, s. v. ; Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 218 et seq.; S. Beer 
on passage of Enoch and Fuchs on .Apoc. Mosis, xxxvii. in 
Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A. 
T. pp. 248, 525. K 


ACHISH.—Biblical Data: King of Gath in the 
time of David and Solomon (I Sam. xxi.-xxix. 1; I 
Kings, ii) David, when fleeing from Saul, twice 
sought asylum with Achish, the first time incognito. 
He was, however, recognized, whereupon he feigned 
madness, and escaped (I Sam. xxi. 10-15, xxii. 1). 
The second time he was also recognized, but was well 
treated as a supposed enemy of Saul (I Sam. xx vii.). 
Achish led the Philistine attack on Israel which re- 
sulted in the death of Saul and his sons. He was 
also at the battle of Gilboa (I Sam. xxviii.-xXxxi.). 
Two servants of Shimei fled to Achish (I Kings, ii. 
39-46). The superscription to Ps. xxxiv. reads 
* Abimelech,” apparently by error for Achish. 

G. L. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Haggadah 
elaborates David’s insanity as follows: Among 
Achish’s body-guard were the brothers of Goliath, 
who immediately sought to slay their brother’s con- 
queror. Achish forbade this, pointing out that the 
combat had been a fair one. The brothers retorted 
that then, according to the terms of the agreement 
(I Sam. xvii. 9), Achish must relinquish his throne to 
David. The only way out of this complication was 
for David to feign madness, but just at that time a 
daughter of Achish became really insane, and her 
mania was augmented by David’s actions; therefore 
he was driven away (Midr. Teh. xxxiv.)  L. G 
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ACHMETHA: Name given in the Old Testament 
(Ezra, vi. 2) to the Persian city called by the Greeks 
Ecbatana or Agbatana. In Old Persian it is called 
Hagmatana; in Babylonian, Agamatanu; while in 
the works of Arabic historians it appears as Hama- 
dan, the modern form of the name. When the Median 
kingdom arose, in the seventh century B.c., Ecba- 
tana was the chief city. Ata later period it was the 
summer residence of the Persian kings. According 
to Herodotus (i. 98), the city was surrounded by high 
and strong walls, the turrets of which had different 
colors. The inner wall surrounded the palace and 
treasury. Theroyal archive mentioned in Ezra, vi. 
2, was probably found within the inner wall. A 
greatly exaggerated description of the walls occurs 
in Judith, i. 2, where Arphaxad (Gen. x. 22-94, xi. 
13) is said to have been the builder of the city. Itis 
also mentioned in the Talmud (Kid. 72a; Yeb. 17a; 
see Neubauer, “G. T.” p. 376). F. Be. 


ACHOR: A valley near Jericho. From Josh. xv. 
7 it would appear that it was situated upon the 
northern boundary of Judah. Its exact position has 
not, however, been ascertained. Eusebius (* Ono- 
masticon,” ed. Lagarde, p. 105) and Jerome (* Liber 
de Situ et Nominibus Locorum Hebraicorum,” xxiii. 
868) allude to it as a valley north of Jericho; whereas 
some modern writers identify it with Wadi el-Kelt, 
a deep ravine south of Jericho. According to Josh. 
vii. 24-26, Achan was stoned there; and, in view of 
the trouble that he brought upon his people and 
upon himself, the place assumed a ty pical character, 
symbolizing an accursed desolation that will only 
be redeemed in the times of the Messiah (Hosea, ii. 
15; Isa. Ixv. 10). M. B 


ACHSA or ACHSAH (* Anklet”): Daughter of 
Caleb (I Chron. ii. 49), who was promised by her 
father to the man who should capture Kirjath-se- 
pher. Othniel, the son of Kenaz and nephew of Ca- 
leb, took it and married Achsah (Josh. xv. 16, 17). 
In Judges, i. 12, 18, the story is repeated, but here 
Achsah asks springs of water in addition to the 
*south land," and both the upper and the lower 
springs are granted her. G. D. L. 


J ACHSELRAD, BENEDICT (Bendet ben Jo- 
seph ha-Levi): A darshan, or preacher, of Lem- 
berg in the first half of the seventeenth century. 


He was the author of several homiletical works, of 
which the following have been published: “Ben 


Da‘at” (The Son of Knowledge), Hanau, 1616, con- 
taining one hundred and fifty homiletic discourses 
on the Psalms; “Derush ‘al ‘Aseret ha-Dibberot,” 
an Interpretation of the Decalogue, Hanau, 1616. 
containing homilies on the Ten Commandments; and 
**Abodat ha-Levi” (The Office of the Levite), Cra- 
cow, between 1632 and 1648, containing sermons and 
homiletic interpretations on Genesis. The last is 
merely a fragment of a work which treated the whole 
Pentateuch in the same manner: it has not been pub- 
lished. There must also have existed a homiletic 
commentary by him on Proverbs, which is men- 
tioned several times by Achselrad himself, and the 
existence of which is also confirmed by Aaron Sam- 
uel, rabbi of Fulda, in his introduction to Achselrad’s 
“ Ben Da'at." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 785: Michael, 


Or ha-Hayyim, No. 311: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. s.v. Benet. 
L. G. 


ACHSHAPH: Town mentioned in Josh. xi. 1 
and xii. 20as the seat of a north Canaanitish king, 
Robinson (“ Biblical Researches,” iii. 55, London, 
1856) identifies it with the ruins at Kesaf, or Iksaf, 


a Village northwest of Hunin and south of a branch 
of the Nahr el-Kasimiye (Guérin, “Galilee,” ii. 269), 
This would agree with Josh. xi. 1, but not with xix, 
25, as in the latter passage this town must be looked 
for in the neighborhood of the coast. The identifica- 
tion of Achshaph with the Aksap of the Egyptian 
list of Thothmes is uncertain. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Max Müller, Asien und Europa, p. 154. 
F. Bv. 


ACHZIB (called also Chezib, Chozeba): 1. A 
town of Judah, in the southern Shephelah or lowland 
(Josh. xv. 44), coupled with Mareshah in Micah, i. 
i4, where it appears as paronomastic with deceit. 
In Gen. xxxviii. 5, it reads Chezib, and in I Chron. 
iv. 99, it appears as Chozeba, and is there connected 
with the Judean clan of Shelah. Comparisons with 
the names of modern places, such as ‘Ain Kus(s)abe 
(Robinson, *Socin-Büdeker "), six miles southeast of 
Tell el-Hesy, or a doubtful ‘Ain el-Kezbeh near Bet 
Nettif (G. A. Smith), have little probability. 

2. Phenician city, claimed by the Asherites (Josh. 
xix. 29), but not conquered (Judges, i. 91). The 
Greeks called it Ecdippon (compare Josephus, “B. 
J.” i. 18, $ 4; idem, * Ant.” v. 1, § 22, where the form 
Arce occurs). Akzibiis mentioned in a cuneiform in- 
scription of Sennacherib. Itis the small village, now 
Ez-Zib, nine miles north of Acre (Acco), on the sea- 
shore. On the importance of this place in the Tal- 
mud, as determining the southern limits of Pales- 
tine for certain ritual purposes, see Neubauer, * La 
Géographie du Talmud,” under “ Kezib,” p. 288. 

W. M. M. 


ACME ('Akufj): Jewish slave of Livia, wife of the 
Emperor Augustus, During the family troubles 
which clouded the last nine years of Herod’s life, she 
came under the influence of his son Antipater, while 
he lived at Rome. Induced by large presents and 
specious promises, she forged a compromising letter 
from Herod’s sister Salome to her mistress, the em- 
press Livia, which she forwarded to Herod through 
the agency of Antiphilus, a friend of Antipater in 
Egypt. Acme’s guilt was discovered by an inter- 
cepted letter to Antipater, in which she speaks of 
having forged the letter at Antipater’s request. 
Herod reported the matter to Augustus, and Acme 
was put to death in the year 5 B.c. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, B. J. i. 32, 8 6; idem, Ant. xvii. 


9, dle 
G. 


ACOSTA, CRISTOVAL: Spanish physician 
and botanist of the sixteenth century. He was 
born in Africa, whither his parents fled when exiled 
from Spain. He studied medicine, and for several 
years traveled through Africa and Asia, particularly 
through China. While on his travels he made the 
acquaintance of the most important physicians in 
Arabia, Persia, China, Turkey, and other lands. On 
his return he established himself at Burgos, Spain, 
and published a work entitled, “ Tratado de las Dro- 
gas i Medicinas de las Indias Orientales con sus Plan- 
tas Debujadas al Vivo ? (1578) (Treatise on the Drugs 
and Medicines of the Indies with their Plants Illus- 
trated from Nature); which was translated into 
Italian (Venice, 1585), and into French by Antoine 
Collin. Death prevented him from completing a 
work he had projected on the flora and fauna of 
India. Acosta was baptized, but at what time is 
uncertain, l 


BIBLIOGRAPITY : De Castro, Historia de los Judios en España, 
pp. 204 et sey. = 
M. K. 
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ACOSTA, DUARTE NUNES D’: Merchant 
at Hamburg during the first half of the seventeenth 
century; descendant of a prominent Marano family 
from Portugal. When, about 1640, King John IV. 
of Portugal established his agency at Hamburg, he 
made Acosta the first incumbent of the office, with 
the title of “noble of the house,” in spite of local 
prejudice against the Jews due to the propaganda 
against them led by Jomw MÜLLER. Throughout 
the existence of the agency, to the year 1795, other 
members of the Acosta family held the office. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, x. 26; Kayserling, 
Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal, p. 812; idem, Sephardim, p. 229. 


W. M. 


ACOSTA, GERÓNIMO NUNEZ D' (called 
also Moses Curiel). See CURIEL, MOSES. 


ACOSTA, JOAN D': Jester at the court of 
Peter the Great of Russia in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Originally he was a broker at 
Hamburg, but met with such small success that he 
removed to Russia, and received an appointment as 
jester. His appearance was droll; he is described as 
having been very clever and witty, and master of al- 
most all European languages. According to Doran 
(“History of Court Fools"), Peter met him among 
the patients at the “Water Cure” at Alonaitz in 
1719. Kostomarov calls him Lyacosta. It is said 
that Czar Peter enjoyed discussing theological ques- 
tions with him, and that these discussions often led 
to heated arguments. Asa reward for his services 
the czar gave him the sandy and uninhabited island 
of Sammer, in the Gulf of Finland. He retained his 
position as court jester under Empress Anne. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Shubinski, Zstoricheskie Ocherki, p. 5; Stern- 

berg, Gesch. d. Juden in Polen, p. 149; Kostomarov, Russ- 

kaya Istoria, 2d ed. p. 143, St. Petersburg, 1893; Doran, 

History of Court Fools, p. 305, London, 1858. ^ 


ACOSTA, LUIS D': Marano of Villa-Flor, 
Portugal; born in 1587. At the age of forty-five, 
he was condemned to the galleys because he had 
been secretly following the law of Moses. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 208. Ww. M. 

ACOSTA, URIEL (originaly, Gabriel da 
Costa *): Noted writer and rationalist; born at 
Oporto, 1590; died at Amsterdam, April, 1647. Born 
and reared in a Marano family, all of whose mem- 


bers had become strict Catholics—his father held 
an ecclesiastical position——young Gabriel seems to 


have pondered secretly on the race and faith of his 
fathers, to which he felt himself powerfully attracted. 
When apprenticed to the legal profession he found 
time to study the Law and the Prophets, and he ex- 
perienced the influence of their broad humanitarian 
views and of their noble conceptions of the Deity. 
Dissatisfaction with the formal routine of Cathol- 
icism was probably responsible for his spiritual 
uneasiness, as suggested by Gritz 

Religious (“Gesch. d. Juden," x. 183). In 1615 
Scruples. force of circumstances compelled him 
to accept the semi-legal, semi-clerical 

office of treasurer of an endowed church in Oporto: 
his father being dead, the support of his mother and 
young sister and brothers devolved upon him. Cau- 
tiously revealing to these relatives his heart’s longing 
tor Judaism, he found them acquiescent; and in 1617 
or 1618, after running great danger of detection and 
punishment, the family emigrated from Portugal to 
Amsterdam, where they could openly live as Jews. 


„The Latin and more familiar form of the surname is 
T Acosta, used by Gutzkow in his well known drama devoted 
to the subject of this article; Uriel himself signed '* da Costa." 


In Amsterdam they abjured Christianity; and Ga- 
briel and his four brothers (Kayserling, “ Gesch. d. 
Juden in Portugal," p. 287) entered the Abrahamic 
covenant, Gabriel discarding his name for Uriel. 
Full of enthusiasm for Judaism—an enthusiasm 
that had fed upon his dreams and fancies of the un- 
known faith and the bygone history of his people 
—it was almost in the nature of things that Acosta 
should be doomed to suffer severe disenchantment 
through the realities he encountered. The days of 
Moses and Isaiah no longer existed: in place of their 
broad principles and declarations he found in the 
Judaism of Amsterdam a rigid, cumbersome, and 


prosaic accumulation of ritual and observance, * line 
upon line, and precept upon precept.” This was 
very different from the free and liberal religion which 
his inexperienced fancy had pictured to him in his 
native land. Feeling the inspiration of his high 
ideals, he was frank enough to express outspokenly 
his disgust with the formal Judaismof the day. 
Something of his Christian training 

Disap- may have shaped his phraseology 
pointment when he openly spoke against “the 
at Amster- Pharisees” of the Amsterdam syna- 
dam. gogue; but he naturally knew noth- 
ing of the fierce heat of suffering 

which had fused the faith of Isaiah, and welded 
it into the rigid forms he found extant. On their 
side the Amsterdam Jews, who had known perse- 
cution and were grateful even for the tacit toler- 
ance of the Netherlands, were not disposed calmly 
to see an impetuous and ill-informed young en- 
thusiast openly assail the ancestral faith. By his 
criticisms against Judaism, Acosta thus condemned 
himself to a life of severe isolation almost from the 
hour of his arrival in Amsterdam. When it got 
abroad that he was preparing a book which should 
set forth his grave doubtsas to the immortality of the 
soul and the reality of future reward or punishment, 


and should, moreover, point out the discrepancies be- 


tween the Bible and rabbinical Judaism—soundly ra- 
ting the latter forits accumulation of mechanical cere- 


monies and physical observances in lieu of spiritual 
maxims and philosophic conceptions—he was an- 
swered even before he had spoken, asit were, by the 
publication of a work in Portuguese, written by a 
certain physician, Samuel da Silva, in 1623, “ Tra- 
tado da Immortalidade da Alma, Composto pelo 
Doutor! . em que Tambem se Mostra a Igno- 
rancia de Certo Contrariador,” etc. But this only 
served to expedite Acosta's work, which appeared in 
1624, also in Portuguese, under the title “Examen 
dos Tradicoens Phariseas Conferidas con a Ley Es- 
crita por Uriel, Jurista Hebreo, com Reposta a hum 
Semuel da Silva, seu Falso Calumniador.” <Acosta’s 
lack of clearness, either of expression or of thought, 
or of both, is shown by the fact that in this work he 
reiterates that the soul of man is not immortal—the 
very heresy of which Da Silva had accused him. 
The matter had now become so public that the 
oflicials of the Amsterdam Jewish community could 
not but take notice of it. Accordingly, Acosta was 
indicted before the magistracy for the utterance of 
views subversive of the foundations not only of 
Jewish, but of Christian, faith; and judgment was 
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asked against him as a public enemy to religion. 
He was arrested, thrown into prison, and fined 300 
gulden ($120); and his book was condemned to be 
publicly burned. Acosta seems to have fled to Ham- 
burg after this (see Perles, in “ Monatsschrift,? 1877, p. 
206), but he eventually returned ; for doubtless he felt 

himself completely ostracized there too 


Abjures by Jew and Christian alike. Moreover, 
His he was ignorant of the German lan- 
Errors.  guage. He returned to Amsterdam in 


bitter resentment. He found he could 
not live in seclusion; he yearned for companion- 
ship; he desired to marry again—he seems to have 
lost his wife in the interim (see Perles, 7.c., p. 209) 
—and as the guardian of his younger brothers he 
feared their financial interests would suffer through 
his disgrace. Accordingly, he resolved to swallow 
the bitter draft. He volunteered, as he says, “to þe- 
come an ape among the apes,” and in 1638 he offered 
his formal submission to the officers of thesynagogue; 
he would be a dissenter and a sinner no more. ` 

Though outwardly obedient, Acosta’s enthusias- 
tic religious bent had evolved a new tendency away 
from Judaism. “I doubted whether Moses’ law 
was in reality God’s law, and decided that it was 
of human origin, as many others in the world 
have been.” One step led to another. A species of 
natural religion, free from form or formula, bereft 
of all ceremony and ritual, seemed to him to be the 
true religion for man. He became a Deist. God is 
in nature the ruler of the external world: He has 
no concern with doctrines or modes of worship. all 
of which are equally vain in His sight. Nature 
teaches peace and harmony: religion uses the sword 
or the stake, or else the ban of excommunication. 
All the religion he would approve is contained in 
the seven Noahidic commandments (“Exemplar Hu- 
mane Vite," ed. Limborch, p. 666). 

Unfortunately for himself, Acosta could not be a 
perfect hypocrite: in his mode of life he continually 
transgressed Mosaic and rabbinical regulations, such 
as those touching the Sabbaths and festivals, the 
dietary laws, etc.; and people soon knew of it. His 


own relatives severely condemned him for this un- -> 


faithfulness, but to no purpose. Finally it was 
learned that he had dissuaded two Christians—a 
Spaniard and an Italian—from carrying out their 
avowed intention of embracing the religion of Israel; 
and this treachery, as it seemed, once 

Second Ex- more brought the lightnings of au- 
communi- thoritative Judaism about his head. 
cation and Summoned again before the officials of 
Suicide. the congregation, he was required to 
renounce the errors of his way under 

penalty of the “ greater ban.” He would not submit ; 
and again he was excommunicated. This further 
stroke of bigotry, as he considered it, was borne by 
him in sullen silence for seven years, during which 
time he suffered the indignity of being avoided by 
all, even by his nearest relatives. At the end of that 
period he succumbed and once more gave in his sub- 
mission to authority, and was made to testify to it by 
the most degrading penances. Before the assembied 
hundreds in the synagogue—men and women—he 
recited a public confession of his sin and a recanta- 
tion; this was followed by a public scourging then 
and there, to the extent of the Biblical “forty stripes 
save one”; andas the crowning act he was laid pros- 
trate upon the threshold of the holy place, to be 
stepped over or trampled on by the gathered crowds. 
A. proud and indomitable spirit like Acosta’s might 
submit outwardly to such terrible formalities; but 
it could not brook them tamely. He went home, and 
shortly after ended his stormy career by shooting 


himself, having used the interval to write a few pages 
of what he called “Exemplar Humane Vite” (A 
Specimen of Human Life), a sketch of his own career, 
It is almost the only source of information respecting 
the life of this eccentric and unfortunate thinker, 
and was published with a refutation by Philip Lim- 
borch, a Dutch theologian, as an appendix to his own 
work, entitled * Amica Collatio cum Erudito Judéo,” 
Gouda, 1687; republished 1847. 

The “Exemplar Humane Vitex,” even making al- 
lowance for the intense mental stress under which it 
was written, and for the natural temptation to leave 
behind as crushing an indictment of his opponents 

as he could frame, shows Acosta to 
His ‘“ Ex- have been an ill-balanced thinker, im- 


emplar."  pulsive to a degree, impatient, and 
presumptuous in the face of grave dis- 
abilities. Had careful religious training in Judaism 


been joined to more wisely directed energies, the un- 
common intellectual endowments he undoubtedly 
possessed might have made of him a powerful cham- 
pion of the ancestral faith, a * Pharisee of the Phari- 
sees." He had all the superabundant zeal necessary 
for the equipment of such a defender of the faith. 

An interesting reference to Acosta was discovered 
(see Perles, in * Monatsschrift," 1877, xxvi. 198) in 
à letter printed in a volume of responsa by a certain 
learned Venetian merchant, Jacob b. Israel ha-Levi 
(9d ed., Venice, 1632, art. 49). In this letter, advice 
is asked of Ha-Levi as to the propriety of interring 
in the congregational cemetery the mother of an un- 
named renegade, who had herself shared in her son's 
apostasy. The description given of the unnamed 
apostate's acts and writings, as well as the date of 
the letter and the known literary correspondence of 
the Amsterdam ecclesiastical authorities with Ha- 
Levi, leaves no room for doubt that Acosta was the 
excommunicate in question. 

The tragic life of Acosta has furnished material 
for the dramatist and the novelist. The most im- 
portant dramatic production is Gutzkow's tragedy, 
entitled “Uriel Acosta” (Leipsic, 1847), translated 
into Hebrew by Solomon Rubin, Vienna, 1856. The 
novelist Zangwill has also used the material for a 
sketch in his * Dreamers of the Ghetto” (pp. 68-114, 
Philadelphia, 1898). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bayle, Dict. Historique et Critique, i. 67; Bar- 
bosa. Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, ii. 311-313; Whis- 
ton, The Remarkable Life of Uriel Acosta, am. Eminent 
Free-thinker, London, 1740; Peignot, Dict. Critique des 
Principaux Livres Condamnés aw Feu, ete., ii. 205, Paris, 
1806; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, x. 182 et seq.; Kayserling, 
Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal, pp. 286 et seq.; J. de Costa, 
Israel en de Volken, 2d ed., p. 274; Van der Aa, Biographich 
Woordenbock der Nederlanden, s.v.; H. Jellinek, A.costa’s 
Leben u. Lehre, 1874. F. DE S. M. 


ACQUI: A city on the Bormida, in the province 
of Alessandria, Italy, famous for its hot springs and 
its ancient Roman ruins. According to its ar- 
chives, Jews have lived there since 1400. In the 
first decades of the nineteenth century the Jews 
at Acqui aggregated about 700; in 1899 they num- 
bered but 220 individuals, many having emigrated 
to the more important cities of Turin and Milan. 
The congregation of Acqui possesses many chari- 
table institutions. In 1881 the old synagogue, to- 
gether with the ghetto, was demolished; and anew 
one has been constructed in the Via Jona Ottolenghi, 
owing to the munificence of the man after whom 
the street is named. See OTTOLENGHI, VITA. 

In 1899 the rabbi of the congregation was 
Adolfo Ancona, a pupil of Prof. Eude Lolli. k 
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ACQUITTAL IN TALMUDIC LAW: The 
Jewish court for hearing capital offenses was com- 
posed of twenty-three judges, and ac- 
Composi- cording to the opinion of many sages, 
tion of Jew- even offenses of a lower degree, such 
ish Court. as were punishable by stripes only, 
must be tried by a like number of 
judges. Still it must not be thought that the Jew- 
‘sh court corresponded in any way to an English 
or American jury. Modern jurors are supposed to 
render a verdict upon the facts adduced by the evi- 
dence, while the presiding judge instructs them on 
the lawin the case. But the twenty-three judges of 
the Jewish Criminal Court were all supposed to be 
versed in the law. According to the pharisaic idea, 
it was requisite that they be “disciples of the wise, i 
that is, learned in the traditions. It was not so much 
their business to weigh conflicting evidence as to 
decide upon the competency and the sufficiency of 
the testimony given by the witnesses according to 
certain hard and fast rules. But it was deemed the 
highest duty of the judges to see that no innocent 
man be condemned; in fact, that no one should be 
convicted who was not guilty both morally and 
legally, and whose guilt was not established in a 
strictly legal way; and for this purpose they were to 
carry on a most searching cross-examination of the 
prosecuting witnesses. 

The Talmud speaks in the main of Acquittal from 
lack of sufficient evidence. As there must be two eye- 
witnesses to a criminal act in order to convict, or two 

ear-witnesses in the few cases in which 

Agree- the offense consists of spoken words 

ment of (for example, incitement to idol wor- 
Witnesses. ship), if one of the two, having been 

examined separately, breaks down, or 
if the two contradict each other in any material point, 
an Acquittal must follow. Here a difference comes in 
between the failure to answer under the general cross- 
questioning on the time and place of a criminal act, 
which is known as hakirah (searching), and the 
free and rambling cross-examination known as bedi- 
kah. As to the former, the answer ^ I don’t know ? 
by either of the witnesses destroys the testimony of 
both; for such an answer makes it impossible eventu- 
ally to fulfil the Scriptural law as to “plotting wit- 
nesses” (see ALIBI) by proving that the witnesses 
were, at the exact time named by them, at other 
places. But either witness or both witnesses may fail 
to answer some of the questions put to them relative 
to surrounding circumstances, without destroying 
the effect of their testimony. Of course, if two wit- 
nesses answer concerning the cireumstances of an of- 
fense in such a way that one plainly contradicts the 
other, the testimony of both falls to the ground; 
whereof the best known example is given in the story 
of Susannah, told in the Apocry phal additions to the 
Book of Daniel. But within certain limits contra- 
dictions, even as totime and place, are not fatal. 
Thus, considering the uncertainty of the lunar calen- 
dar, one witness might place the crime on the second 
day of the month, the other on the third; because 
one might know whether the preceding month had 
twenty-nine days or thirty days, while the other wit- 
ness did not. However, if upon cross-examination 
it should appear that both knew the right time of 
the new moon, and that they meant different days, 
their testimony is really contradictory, and fails in 
effect. If they differ by two days—say the third and 
the fifth—the discrepancy can not be reconciled, 
and there must be an Acquittal. 
when the deed was done, a difference of one hour is 
immaterial; when the witnesses differ by two hours, 
hoth, however, naming an hour in the forenoon, or 


As to the hour 


both an hour in the afternoon, the oldest authorities 
(R. Meir and R. Judah) are divided in opinion, and 
most of the modern codifiers hold with the latter sage, 
thata difference of even two hours might be charged 
to an innocent mistake on the part of one or both. But 
if one says at the fifth hour, and the other says at 
the seventh hour (from dawn), the variance is fatal; 
for forenoon and afternoon are easily distinguished 
by the position of the sun in the east or in the west 
(Sanh. v. 8). “If the judges find a point in favor of - 
the accused, they acquit him immediately ” (Sanh. 
v.5); while, if there is an inclination to convict, there 
must be an adjournment to the next day. In the dis- 
cussions before the final session, those who have once 
declared for Acquittal must not argue on the side 
of conviction, but they may vote for it, if brought 
over to it by the arguments of the other side. Such at 
least is the understanding expressed by Maimonides 
and by Obadiah de Bertinoro in their commentaries 
on the Mishnah. 

Unanimity of the judges was not required either 
to convict or to acquit. But the majority of one 
for Acquittal was deemed sufficient by all, while if the 

majority among the judges for con- 


Majority  viction was no greater than one, new 
Necessary judges had to be added to the court - 
for a untilaresult was reached ; either a con- 
Decision. viction by a greater majority than one 


oran Acquittal. In the highly improb- 
able event of the court having come to no decision 
after being increased to its utmost limit, that is 
seventy-one, or for the rare cases triable before the 
great Sanhedrin (also of seventy-one judges), it was 
provided that upon a division of thirty-six for con- 
viction and thirty-five for Acquittal the judges 
should discuss the matter in secret session until one 
was brought over to the side of the defense (Sanh. 
v. 5). There is no doubt, however, that until judg- 
ment was rendered, any one of the judges was free to 
change his mind either way. If less than twenty- 
three judges gave an opinion one way or the other, 
that is, if one or more of the bench of judges said 
that they did not know which way to decide, it 
was the same as if the full number of twenty- 
three had not been empaneled, and there could not 
be an Acquittal any more than a conviction. New 
judges had to be added to the bench, two by two, 
till there were twenty-three ready to give their opin- 
ion one way or the other. An Acquittal once pro- 
nounced was irrevocable; the judg- 
An Acquit- ment could never be reopened, nor the 
tal Was trial resumed, though the clearest 
Final.  evidences of guilt might thereafter 
come to light, or though the court 
had erred most grievously in applying thelaw. The 
principle that “no one must be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life and limb," so highly valued in English 
law, and which is imbedded, as a part of the Bill of 
Rights, in every American Constitution, was derived 
from the words of the Scripture (Ex. xxiii. 7): ^ And 
the innocent and righteous slay thou not: for I will 
not justify the wicked." The principleis, expressed 
in the Mishnah (Sanh, iv. 1) thus: m» pn», 
“in cases involving property, they ‘turn back’ 
(that is, go to a new trial) as much to acquit the 
accused as to condemn him; in capital cases (or 
criminal cases in general), however, they ‘turn 
back,’ only to acquit, but not to condemn.” 

A new point calculated to bring about Acquittal 
may be adduced even while the convicted man is on 
the way to execution. 

Taking into account that all circumstantial evi- 
dence of guilt and also the testimony of women, of 
slaves, and of Gentiles were excluded; considering 
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also the many chances, as shown above, of the 
breaking down of a witness, or contradiction be- 
tween the necessary two witnesses, and, lastly, the 
requirement of a warning (Aatreaah), 

Rarity of without which no capital sentence (ex- 

Condemna- cept for incitement to idol worship) 


| of the Temple mount toward the south, where hi 
tion. could be pronounced (Mak. i. 8, 9)— | 


placed a garrison, stored provisions, and kept armo: 
The Greek (I Macc. i. 33) reads “ Acra," which has 
been translated as if it were not a proper name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, B. J. v. 4,8 1; vi. 6,83; xii. 5. 8 4 
Sehürer, Gesch. i. 154. 
á G. B. E. 


ACRE (called also, at different times, Acca, 
Akka, Accho, Acco, St. Jean d’Acre, and Ptole- 
mais): City and seaport of Phenicia, situated on à 
promontory at the foot of Mount Carmel (compare Jo- 
sephus, * Ant.” ii. 10, € 2), having (1901) a population 
of about 9,800, among whom there are a few Jews. 
Acre is mentioned in hieroglyphic inscriptions about 
1500 p.c. under the form of A-Aa@ and in the El- 


à requirement which must, however, 
have crept into the law at a very late day—it is not 
to be wondered at that death-sentences were rare. 

A Sanhedrin which puts one person to death in 
seven years is called bloody —Rabbi Eleazer ben 
Azariah says, if it puts one person to death in sev- 
enty years; R. Tarfon and R. Akiba both claim if 
they had been on the Sanhedrin nobody would ever 


THE MODERN CITY OF ACRE. 


(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


have been put to death; whereupon Rabban Simon, | Amarna Tablets (Winckler’s ed., Nos. 11, 65, 157, et 
son of Gamaliel, retorts: “The men who talk in this | seg.) as Ak-ka, the seat of a rapacious prince, On 
way multiply the shedders of blood in Israel” (Mish- | Phenician coins its name is "%4. The tribe of Asher 
nah Mak. i. 10). claimed it (Josh. xix. 30, where the name is distorted 

It may be stated that the rules herein given favor- | into Ummah, but is still correctly read ’Axké in the 
ing acquittals did not apply to prosecutions for theft. | better manuscripts of the Septuagint; see Dillmann, 
As the only punishment for this crime was compensa- | “Commentary,” and Hollenberg, in Stade’s “ Zeit- 


tion in double (in some cases four times or five times) | schrift," i. 100), but the tribe was unable to conquer it 
the value of the thing stolen, the prosecution was | (Judges, i.31, where the name is written Accho). Sen- 
deemed to be in the nature of a civil suit for the re- | nacherib conquered Akki in 701 B.C., and gave it 
covery of money or property (though non-payment as a fief to Tubaalu (Ethobalos) of Sidon. Josephus 
might bring about the temporary enslavement of the | (* Ant.” ix. 14, 2 2) refers this (after Menander) to the 


accused). See ACCUSATORY AND INQUISITORIAL Pro- | time of Shalmaneser (IV.). Asurbanipal, returning 
CEDURE, CRIMINAL LAws, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. from his expedition against the Arabs (about 645 n.c.), 
LoN I» suppressed a revolt of Akkü and Ushû (Schrader, 


ae TO. L O. T.” 161; Delitzsch, “Paradies,” m. 254. 
ACRA: Fortress built by Antiochus Epiphanes | Winckler, * Geschichte," pp. 252, 288). In Greek 


wt 


in the year 173 B.C. at Jerusalem, on an outlying spur | times the old name Ae (Strabo, 758) was little used ; 
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which of the Ptolemean kings of Egypt gave the 
new name Ptolemais to the city is doubtful (usually 
Ptolemy I., Soter, is assumed). 

'The great importance of the city as a port on the 
parborless coast of Palestine was manifest, especially 
in the wars of the Maccabees, when it was repeatedly 
the basis of operations against Palestine (I Macc. v. 
15-99, xi. 99, xiii. 19). Demetrius could offer no 
ereater inducement in order to win the Jews than to 
promise Ptolemais as a gift to the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem (compare I Macc. x. 39). The population showed 
a specially intense hatred toward the Jews (II Macc. 
xiii. 95). Jonathan the Maccabee was treacherously 
murdered there by Tryphon (I Macc. xii. 48). Alex- 
ander Jannzus vainly attempted to conquer it 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 12, $ 2) Ptolemy X. and 
his mother, Cleopatra IIL, disputed its possession 
with each other until Cleopatra handed it over to 
the Syrian king as the dowry of her daughter Selene. 
Tigranes plundered it 70 p.c. Under the emperor 
Claudius, Acco “received the rights of a Roman 
colony ” (Pliny, 5, 17). Conquered by the Arabs in 
668, the city reached its highest importance during 
the Crusades asa base of operations for the Christians. 
It was, for a time, the seat of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem and, until 1291, of the Knights of St. 
John, who transformed its name to St. Jean d’ Acre. 
In modern times its successful defense by the Turks 
and English against Bonaparte in 1799, its conquest 
by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha in 1832, and 
its recapture with European aid in 1840 are the most 
notable events. W. M. M. 


ACROSTICS: Compositions, usually rhyth- 
mical, in which certain letters (generally the first or 
last of each linc), taken consecutively, form a name, 
phrase, or sentence. Several instances of alphabetical 
Acrostics occur in the Hebrew Bible. According to 
Pesikta Rabbati, & 46, ed. Friedmann, p. 187, the first 
verse of Ps. xcii.is an acrostic on the name Moses. 
Acrosties are usually held to be of late date, but if 
Bickell and Gunkel have rightly detected traces of an 
alphabetical arrangement in Nahum, i. ii. and 1ii., it 
follows that the Hebrew acrostic is at least as old as 
the seventh century B.c. On the other hand, the at- 
tempt to discover nominal Acrostics in the Hebrew 
Bible has not been successful. Much ingenuity has 
been expended on the endeavor to find the name of 
God acrostically in the Book of Esther. Two sugges- 
tions, made by Lagarde and Luzzatto, 
have, however, some plausibility; 
namely, “Pedahel” (end of Ps. xxv.) 
and “Simon” (Ps. ex. 1-4). The Simon referred to 
might be Simon the Maccabee (142—185 B.c.). See 
Lagarde, “Symmicta,” i. 107; Gunkel, in Stade's 
“Zeitschrift,” xiii. 224; Cheyne, “Origin and Relig- 
ious Contents of the Psalter,” p. 228, New York, 1891; 
compare “ Theologische Literaturzeitung,” 1892, No. 
26. col. 637. 

'The alphabetical Acrostics of the Bible (on which 
sce Driver, “Introduction,” p. 337) are confined to 
the Psalms, Proverbs, and Lamentations. 'They 
include Psalms ix.-x. (incomplete); xxv. (extra 
verseat end, 3 line missing); xxxiv. (resembles xxv., 
but here the 5 verse seems originally to have pre- 
ceded the y verse; otherwise there is no subject to 
Ypyw in verse 18, unless it refers to “the doers of 
evil” in verse17: Duhm thinks that mym in verse 23 
belongs to theauthor's name); xxxvii. (y verse miss- 
ing, but perhaps to be restored from the long verse 
28); exi. and exii. (a half-verse to cach letter); cxix. 
(cight verses to each letter); and exlv.(3 line miss- 
ing. but supplied in the Septuagint). In all these 
Psalms the alphabetical arrangement seems to have 
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been chosen as an artificial link between verses not 
logically connected. 

Besides the Psalms, the two other books above 
mentioned contain passages alphabetically arranged. 
Prov. xxxi. 10-31 is alphabetical (in the Septuagint 
the 5 precedes the y), and if, as Bickell assumes, chap. 
li. of Ecclus. (Sirach) contained an alphabet, this 
would be due to imitation of Proverbs. The Cairene 
fragment of Sirach discovered by Professor Schechter 
does not present a complete alphabet (see Schechter 
and Taylor, “The Wisdom of Ben Sira,” pp. Ixxvi. 
et seg.). Lam. i.-iv. are alphabetical; chap. iii. is a 
triple acrostic. In ii.-iv. the 5 line precedes the y. 
Chap. v. is not alphabetical, but it contains twenty- 
two verses. 
is associated with a defined elegiac measure. It 
should be added, finally, that H. P. Chajes has 
lately advanced the very improbable view that in 
their original form chaps. x.-xxii. 16 of the Bib- 
lical Book of Proverbs were arranged alphabetically 
(* Proverbia-Studien," Berlin, 1899). 

Beginning with the gaonic age, Acrostics, either (1) 
alphabetical, (2) nominal (giving the author's name), - 
or (8) textual (giving a Biblical quotation), are 
frequently found in Hebrew literature. "The. Mid- 
rash (Cant. R., beginning) ascribes to King Solomon 
the composition of Acrostics; but elsewhere the 
Midrash alludes to Greek Acrostics 
(G2@aBnrapea) (Eccl. R. to vii. 8). 
These Greek Acrostics were probably 
used in the ancient oracles, and were 
afterward adopted by the Christian Greek writers 
(Krumbacher, “Geschichte der Byzantinischen Lit- 
teratur,” pp. 697 et seq.). Acrostics were also popular 
in early Syriac literature. Ephraim of Edessa (301- 
373) wrote alphabetical poems; and at about the same 
period Aphraates arranged his homilies under the 
twenty-two letters of the Syriac alphabet. ‘This may 
be compared with the method of the Karaite Judah 
Hadassi, whose “Eshkol ha-Kofer” (written in 1148) 
is arranged in an elaborate series of alphabets. The 
medieval Church was fond of alphabetical hymns 
(Julian, “Hymnology,” pp. 3, 4 et seg.) These 
“abecedaria” were sometimes composed for dog- 
matic purposes (Bingham, “ Works," v. 1%). 

Acrostics obtained a firm hold on Hebrew writers 
in the gaonic period. The letters of that age often 
open with Acrostics on the writer's name; and later 
the same fact may be noted in prefaces to treatises. 
The liturgy was soon embellished with acrostic pas- 
sages, and this independently of the introduction of 
rime. The earliest acrostic prayers are collected 
in Zunz, * Gottesdienstliche Vorträge,” 2d ed., p. 
391. Sometimes patriarchal names are thus intro- 
duced, as Abraham in many"; Isaacand Rebekah in 
m53. The order of the lines in “En Kelohenu” 
(originally ypnbys 1) was ingeniously disarranged 
to introduce the acrostic ANN TMI pN; the words 
JON) Job by inserted before the Shema‘ also form the 
acrostic “ Amen.” 

The extent to which Acrostics were used by medie- 
val Hebrew liturgical poets (see PryvT) is not easily 
determined.  Kalir, the first great name among 
them, was followed in this, as in other points, by his 
imitators; but the Spanish poets, equally with the 
Kalirian, were victims to the fancy. A large num- 
ber of Judah ha-Levi's hymns and secular verses 
are Acrostics on his name; most frequently he uses 
O7. but sometimes the fuller form "5n nmm oW 
TON pm Dype 93. Abraham ibn Ezra wrote many 
Acrosties on his name OMAN: occasionally, like 
other poets, he introduced into his letters the name 
of his correspondent. 


Post-Bib- 
lical. 


In Lamentations the alphabetical order ^ 
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Some writers wove into their verses Acrostics con- 
sisting not only of their own names, but of long, 
continuous passages from Scripture introduced 
word by word (these are referred to above as textual 
Acrostics) A very elaborate instance is Simon b. 
Isaac’s piyut ma enw pwr (for the seventh day 
of Passover). A special kind of acrostic was the 
repetition of the same initial throughout the com- 
position. The “Thousand Alephs” of Abraham b. 
Israel Bedersi, of Joseph ibn Latimi, and of J. Cohen 
Zedek are cases in point. The alphabetical Mid- 
rashim, such as the Alphabet of Sirach (pseudony- 
mous), do not belong to Acrostics proper. 

Acrostics were also employed for MNEMONICS and 
forcharms. Many of these are ABBREVIATIONS rather 
than Acrostics. The oft-used cabalistic formula 
Ot’ wap is, however, a genuine acrostic; the phrase 
has a meaning, and the letters forming it are, accord- 
ing to some, the initial letters of the second line of 
the early morning prayer beginning m32 NIN. 
Acrostics were very little used in Hebrew as RIDDLES. 
As an example, however, of what may be done in 
this way, witness the following quadruple Hebrew 
acrostic, attributed to Abraham ibn Ezra. It is a 
response to a question in ritual law, and reads iden- 
ory. forward and backward, upward and down. 
ward. 


I. A. 


ACSADY,IGNATZ (IGNATIUS): Hungarian 
historian; born at Nagy-Károly, September, 9, 1845. 
He was educated at Debreczin and Budapest, and he 
began his journalistic 
career in 1869 as con- 
tributor to ^ Századunk,” 
a political journal In 
1870 he joined the staff 
of the “Pesti Napló” 
and remained a regu- 
lar contributor. In ac- 
knowledgment of his 
merits as a historian he 
was elected correspond- 
ing member of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1888. His re- 
searches deal chiefly with 
the economic life of the 
sixteenth and  seven- 
teenth centuries in Hun- 
gary. He has also tried 
his hand at writing nov- 
els and dramas. Since 1894 he has taken an active 
part in the work of the Hungarian Jewish Literary 
Society as chairman of the committee on documents. 

His more important works are: “ Az Általános ÁI- 
lamjog és a Politika Története ” (The Common State 
Law and the History of Politics), Budapest, 1875-76, 
published by the Hungarian Academy; “Zsidó és 
Nem Zsidó Magyarok az Emanczipáczio után ” (Jew- 
ish and Non-Jewish Hungarians after the Eman- 
cipation), 1883; “Az Osztrák Császári Czim és 
Magyarország" (The Austrian Imperial Title and 
Hungary), Budapest, 1877; “Széchy Mária ” (1885); 
“ Magyarország Budavár Visszafoglalása Korában " 
(Hungary at the Time of the Reoccupation of Buda), 
prize essay, 1886; “Magyarország Pénzugyei I. 
Ferdinand Alatt” (The Financial Affairs of Hun- 
gary under Ferdinand I.), 1888, and “ Kézgardaszégi 
a Lapotsunk XVI. és XVII. Szazadban” (Our Eco- 
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nomie Conditions in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries), 1889. 

In 1891 he edited the “ Kis Cyclopedia ” at the re- 
quest of the Athenzum Society. He wrote the fifth 
and sixth volumes of Szilagyi’s “ National History 
of Hungary,” published in 1895-98, on the occasion 
of the thousandth anniversary of the existence of 
Hungary. The fifth volume of this work deals with 
the conditions prevailing in Hungary after the bat- 
tle of Mohacs, 1526, and the sixth with the reigns of 
Leopold I. and Joseph I. 

He has been a prolific contributor to Hungarian 
journals, such as “Magyar Tanügy," “Budapesti 
Szemle,” * Századunk,” “ Magyar Zsidó Szemle,” etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas, Magyar Lexicon, i. 70; Szinnyei, 

Magyar Irok Tara, i. 50; Magyar Szalon, 1887, p. 481. 

M. W. 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT RELATING TO 
THE JEWS OF ENGLAND: The legislature 
of England expresses its will in formal documents 
known as Acts, and thus the record of the legis- 
lative enactments concerning the Jews of England 
is to be found in the collected Acts known as the 
“Statutes of the Realm.” As Parliament, in the 
modern sense of the term, had scarcely begun to 
exist before the Jews were expelled from England 
in 1290, there are only a few references to the Jews 
in the statutes.of the fourteenth century. A refer- 
ence to them in the Statutes “De Mercatoribus" 
(Statutes, i. 100), * De Pistoribus " (b. pp. 202, 208), 
and the Statute 1 Ed. IIL, st. 2, c. 8, exhaust the 
list. But after the return of the Jews to England 
many Acts relate to their position with regard to 
marriage laws, etc., and especially to their legal dis- 
abilities. The most interesting of these are the two 
Acts removing and replacing these disabilities during 
the “No Jews!” agitation of 1753. The following 
is a list of the chief Acts of the English Parliament 
(including some Acts of the Colonial Parliaments) 
relating to the Jews: 


1694.—6 & 7 Wm. III., cap. 6, sec. 63. 

Jews cohabiting as man and wife to pay the duty imposed 

by this statute on marriages. 
1702.—1 Anne, cap. 30 (repealed in 1846). 

An Act to oblige the Jews to maintain and provide for their 

Protestant children. 
1740.—13 Geo. II., cap. 7. 

An Act for naturalizing such foreign Protestants and others 
therein mentioned (including Jews) as are settled or shall 
settle in any of His Majesty’s colonies in America. 

1758.—26 Geo. II., cap. 26. 

An Actto permit persons professing the Jewish religion to 

be naturalized by Parliament, etc. 
1758.—26 Geo. II., cap. 38. 

Lord Hardwicke's Act for prevention of clandestine mar- 

riages. (Sec. 18 exempts Jewish marriages.) 
1754.—27 Geo. II., eap. 1. 

An Act to repeal an Act of the twenty-sixth year of His 
Majesty's reign, intituled, An Act to permit nersons pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion to be naturalized by Parlia- 
ment, ete. 

1820.—Barbados—An Act concerning the vestry of the Hebrew 
nation resident within the island. (For electing five rep- 
resentatives to settle taxation. ) 
1823.—Geo. IV., cap. 76. 
Repealing Lord Hardwicke's Act. (Sec. 931 exempts Jews.) 
1880.— Copy of a bill which has recently passed the House of As- 
sembly in Jamaica. (Repealing the clauses disabling Jews 
from being elected members of the Corporation of Kingston.) 
1886.—6 & 7 Wm. IV., cap. 85. . 

An Act for marriages in England. (Sec.2. Jews may con- 
tract marriage according to Jewish usages, provided that 
both parties are of the Jewish religion, and that the reg- 
istrar's certiflcate has been obtained.) 

1886.—6 & 7 Wm. IV., cap. 86. 

An Act for registering births, deaths, and marriages in Eng- 
land. (Sec. 380. The president of the London Committee 
of Deputies of the British Jews is to certify to the regis- 
trar-general the appointment of secretaries of synagogues 
to act as marriage registrars.) 

1840.—3 & 4 Vic., cap. 72. l 

An Act to provide for the solemnization of marriages in the 
districts in or near which the parties reside. (Sec. 5. 
Jews exempted from operation of the Act.) 
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1844.—7 & 8 Vic., cap. 8l. 
An Aet for marriages in Ireland. (Sec. 12. Jews may con- 
tract marriages according to their usages, provided they 
give notice to the registrar and obtain his certificate. 
Sec, 13. Jewish registrars to be certified by the president 

of Jewish Board of Deputies.) 

1845.—8 & 9 Vic., cap. 52. 

An Act for the relief of persons of the Jewish religion elected 
to municipal offices. 

1846.—9 & 10 Vic., cap. 59. 

An Act to relieve Her Majesty’s subjects from certain penal- 
ties and disabilities with regard to their religious opin- 
ions. (Sec. 2. Jews are to be subject to the same laws as 
Protestant dissenters with regard to their schools, places 
of religious worship, education, and charitable purposes, 
and the property heid therewith.) 

1847.—10 & 11 Vic., cap. 58. 

An Act to remove doubts as to Quakers’ and Jews’ mar- 
riages, solemnized before certain periods. (Declares all 
marriages among Jews solemnized in England before 
April 1, 1837, or in Ireland before April 1, 1845, according 
to their usages, are good in law, if both parties were 
Jews.) 

1855.—18 & 19 Vic., cap. 81. 

An Act to amend the law concerning the certifying and 
registering of places of religious worship in England. 
(Sec, 9. Synagogues may be certified as such to the reg- 
istrar-general, and to be exempt from the provisions of 
the Charitable Trusts Act, 1858, with certain exceptions.) 

1855.—18 & 19 Vic.. cap. 86. 

An Actfor securing the liberty of religious worship. (Sec. 
2 provides that 9 & 10 Vic., cap. 59, vide supra, is to be 
construed with reference to this Act.) 

1856.—19 & 20 Vic., cap. 119. 

An Act to amend the provisions of the marriage and regis- 
tration Acts. (Sec. 21. Marriages of Jews may be solem- 
nized by license. Sec. 22. Twenty members of the West 
London synagogues of British Jews, or of any synagogue 
in connection therewith, may certify a secretary to the 
registrar-general, as a registrar of marriages.) 

1858.—21 & 22 Vic., cap. 49. 

An Act to provide for the relief of Her Majesty's subjects 
professing the Jewish religion. (Sec. 1 empowers either 
House of Parliament to modify the form of Oath, so as to 
enable a Jew to sit and vote. By Sec. 3, Jews are pre- 
cluded from holding certain offices. By Sec. 4, the right 
of presenting to any ecclesiastical benefice possessed by 
Jews is to devolve on the Archbishop of Canterbury.) 

1860.—23 & 24 Vic., cap. 63. 

An Act to amend the Act of the twenty-first and twenty- 
second years of Victoria, chapter forty-nine, to provide 
for the relief of Her Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Jewish religion. (Repealed by 29 & 30 Vic., cap. 19, 
which removed the words ‘on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian " from the oath.) 

ios "i 33 Vic. Workshop Act permits Jews to work on 
Sunday. 

1871.—39 & 34 Vic., cap. 116. 

An Act for confirming a scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for the Jewish United Synagogues. 

1872.—35 & 36 Vic.. eap. 33. The Ballot Act. (Schedule I., sec. 
25. If a Parliamentary election takes place on Saturday, 
the presiding officer may mark a Jewish elector’s ballot- 
paper for him.) 

1878..—41 & 42 Vic., cap. 16. 

‘An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to fac- 
tories and workshops. (Sec. 50 provides means by which 
Jewish manufacturers closing on their Sabbath may em- 
ploy young persons and women in such a way as to make 
up the lost time. Sec. 51. Jewish employees in factories 
or workshops are permitted to be employed on Sunday, 
subject to certain restrictions.) J 


[For statutes affecting the Jews in other countries 
see articles on respective countries. | 


ADAFINA. See ANI. 


ADAH.—Biblical Data: One of Lamech's two 
wives (Gen. iv. 19, 90). The name is mentioned in 
the poem in verses 23 and 24. 

The names of Lamech’s wives have been variously 
explained. “Ornament” and “ Shadow" are the 
meanings most often given, but Böttcher suggests 
“Migrant” and " Protectress, " Ewald and others 
* Aurora” (or * Light?) and * Shade"—that is, “Day” 
and * Night "; whence Goldziher and Lenormant find 
à basis for a mythical origin (compare Dillmann, 
* Genesis," and Lenormant, * Origines, " i. 183 et seg.). 
Cheyne regards the names as epithets of old chief- 
tainesses. In the poem from which the names are 
taken Lamech stands for the typical warrior, whose 
power to avenge himself is complete. ^" Adorn- 
ment " and “Sbade”—thas is, 4 Protection"—could 
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easily have been poetically conceived as his wives, 
and Naamah (ny), or “Pleasure,” as the daughter 
of Zillah (ver. 22). The possibility of a personal 
origin of the names, as Cheyne conceives it, can not, 
however, be denied. G. A. B. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The Midrash in- 
terprets Adah, the name of one of the wives of La- 
mech, as the “deposed one” (Aramaic Wy), and 
the name of the other, Zillah, as signifying that 


“she shaded herself” (Hebrew by) at the side of her 
husband. It states in explanation that the immoral 
generation before the Deluge was in the habit of 
marrying two wives; one for the perpetuation of the 
race, the other for indulgence in sensual pleasure. 
In Lamech’s case the former was Adah, who was the 
slave tyrannized over by her husband; the latter was 
Zillah, the mistress who commanded him (Gen. R. 
xxiii. 2). L. G. 

ADAH: Wife of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 2-16), 
thought by modern writers to be added by the final 
redactor (R) of the Pentateuch. Adah is said (verse 
2) to be the daughter of Elon the Hittite. The priestly 
narrator (P) (Gen. xxvi. 84) has Judith, the daughter 
of Beeri the Hittite, as the corresponding wife. 
Dillmann is no doubt right in the opinion that the 
redactor had before him another source in which the 
names of Esau's wives differed from those given in 
the source employed by the priestly writer, and that 
his modification (Gen. xxxvi) is due to this. The 
Kenites and Edomites were contiguous clans, and 
this Adah and that of the Kenite Lamech may have 
a common origin (compare Halévy, “Recherches 
Bibliques," in “Rev. Et. Juives," ix. 219). 

G. A. D. 


ADAIAH (“The Lord has Adorned”): 1. A man 
of Boscath, father of Jedidah, the mother of King 
Josiah (II Kings, xxii. 1). 2. Two members of the 
Bani family who had taken foreign wives (Ezra, X. 
99 39). 8. The son of Joiarib of the tribe of Judah, 
residing in Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 5). 4. A Levite of 
the family of Gershon (I Chron. vi. 26). In the 
chronological list in I Chron. xi. 6 he is called Iddo. 
5. Son of Jeroham, a priest holding office in Jeru- 
salem (I Chron. ix. 12; Neh. xi. 12). 6. Son of 
Shimei, mentioned in the genealogical list of Ben- 
jamin (I Chron. viii. 21). 7. Father of Maaseiah, 
who helped Jehoiada in the religious reformation, 
in dethroning Athaliah, and in crowning Joash (II 
Chron. xxiii. 1, where the Hebrew has “ ns "y. 

E NEU 


ADALBERG, SAMUEL: Polish author; born 
at Warsaw in 1868. He published “Liber Prover- 
biorum Polonicorum cum Adagiis ac Tritioribus 
Dietis ad instar Proverbiorum Usitatis,” Warsaw, 
1889-94. This work, containing forty thousand 
proverbs, is the largest collection of its kind. Ad- 
alberg, besides, made valuable contributions to Po- 
lish and to Jewish proverb literature (* Wisla,” iv. 
1890; the latter was issued as a book of 985 pages). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyklopedja Powszechna, i. Warsaw, 1898 ; 

Ignac Bernstein, Katalog Dziel Tresci Przyslowiowej Sklad- 

ajacych Bibljoteke, i. 5, 6, Warsaw, 1900. H R 


ADAM.—Biblical Data: The Hebrew and Bib- 
lical name for man, and also for the progenitor of 
the human race. In the account of the Creation 
given in Gen. i. man was brought into being at the 
close of the sixth creative day, “made in the image 
of God," and invested with dominion over the rest 
of the animate world. Man was thus created, male 
and female, charged to replenish the earth with his 
own kind and to subdue it to his own uses. In Gen. 


Adam 
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ii a more particular account of man's creation 
is given. The scene is in Babylonia, near the con- 
fluence of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, in the 
country of Eden. After the soil had been prepared 
by moisture ^God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul” (Gen. ii. 7). 
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Receiving the Breath of Life through the Nostrils. 
(From Naville's Egyptian ** Book of the Dead.”) 


He was then placed in a garden planted for him in 
Eden, to “till and tend it." Of all that grew in the 
garden he was permitted to eat freely, except “the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil." 
Man next made the acquaintance of all the lower 
animals, learning their qualities, and giving them 
names. But among these he found no fit compan- 
ion. Hence God, by express creative act, made for 
him a mate, by taking a rib from his side and con- 
structing it into a woman. 
In Gen. iii. the first chapter in the moral history 
of mankindis given. The woman was 
Curse of tempted by the serpent, who told her 
Dis- that if she and her husband would par- 
obedience. take of the forbidden fruit their eyes 
would be opened, and they “would be 
as gods, knowing good and evil” (Gen. iii. 5). She 
ate of the fruit, and gave to her husband, who also 
ate of it. This act of disobedience was followed by 
a divine judgment. The serpent was cursed be- 
cause he had tempted the woman, and between his 
and her descendants there was to be perpetual en- 
mity. The woman was condemned to the pangs of 
child-bearing and to subjection to her husband. As 
a punishment for the man the ground was cursed: 
thorns and thistles were to spring up; hard labor 
would be needed to insure the production of human 
food; and toil would be the Jot of man from child- 
hood to the grave. Finally, the man and his wife 
were expelled from the garden “to till the ground 
from which he was taken.” Of Adam and his wife, 
now called “Eve” (mr) because she was the mother 


of allliving (^1) it is only known that after their exile 
from the garden they had children born to them 
(see Gen, v. 8, 4). J. F. McC. 
——In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: While the generic character that the name 
of Adam has in the older parts of Scripture, where it 
appears with the article (“the man”), was gradually 
lost sight of, his typical character as the represent- 
ative of the unity of mankind was constantly em- 
phasized (compare Sanh. iv. 5; the correct reading 
in Tosef., Sanh. viii. 4-9): | 

" Why was only a single specimen of man created first? To 
teach us that he who destroys a single soul destroys a whole 
world and that he who saves a single soul saves a whole world; 


furthermore, in order that no race or class may claim a nobler 
ancestry, saying, ‘Our father was born first’; and, finally, to 


give testimony to the greatness of the Lord, who caused the 


wonderful diversity of mankind to emanate from one type. 
And why was Adam created last of all beings? To teach him 
humility; for if he be overbearing, let him remember that the 
little tly preceded him in the order of creation.” 

In a dispute, therefore, as to which Biblical verse 
expresses the fundamental principle of the Law, Si- 
mon ben ‘Azkai maintained against R. Akiba—who, 
following Hillel, had singled out the Golden Rule 
(Lev. xix. 18)—that the principle of love must have 
as its basis Gen. v. 1, which teaches that all men are 
the offspring of him who was made in the image 
of God (Sifra, Kedoshim, iv.; Yer. Ned. ix. 41e; 
Gen. R. 24). This idea, expressed also by Paul in 
his speech at Athens, “ [God] hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth” (Acts, xvii. 26), found expression 
in many characteristic forms. According to Targ. 
Yer. to Gen. ii. 7, God took dust from the holy 
place (as “the center of the earth”; compare Pirke 
R. Eliezer xi., xx.) and the four parts of the world, 
mingling it with the water of all the seas, and 
made him red, black, and white (probably more cor- 
rectly Pirke R. El. xi. and Chronicle of Jerahmecl, 
vi. 7: “White, black, red, and green—bones and 
sinews white; intestines black; blood red; skin of 
body or liver green”); compare Philo, “ Creation of 
the World," xlvii.; Abulfeda, “Historia Ante-Islá- 
mica." The Sibylline Oracles (iii. 24-26) and, follow- 
ing the same, the Slavonian Book of Enoch find the 
cosmopolitan nature of Adam, his origin from the 
four regions of the earth, expressed in the four letters 
of his name: Anatole (East) Dysis (West), Arktos 


Supposed Assyrian ltepresentation of the Temptation. 
(From the British Museum.) 


(North), and Mesembria (South). R. Johanan inter- 
prets DIN as being an acrostic of DN (ashes), DT 
(blood), and m5 (gall; see Sotah, 5a). But this 
interpretation seems to have originated in other 
circles; for we find Isidor of Seville (“De Natura 
Rerum,” ix.) declare that Adam was made of blood 
(sanguis) gall (cholé), black gall (melancholia), and 
phlegm: the four parts constituting the tempera- 
ments, which correspond to the four elements of na- 
ture, as does the microcosm to the macrocosm (sce 


ADAM AND EVE. 


of the fourteenth century.) 


(From the Sarajevo Haggadah 
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Piper, “ Symbolik der Christlichen Kirche, " 90, 469). 
R. Meir (second century) has the tradition that God 
made Adam of the dust gathered from the whole 
world; and Rab (third century) says: “His head 
was made of earth from the Holy Land; his main 
body, from Babylonia; and the various members 
from different lands” (Sanh. 38a et seq., compare 
Gen. R. viii.; Midr. Teh. exxxix. 5; and Tan., Pe- 
kude, 3, end). 

There are, however, two points of view regarding 
man’s nature presented in the two Biblical stories 
of man’s creation; and they are brought out more 
forcibly in the Haggadah, and still more so in the 
older Hellenistic literature. “Both worlds, heaven 
and earth, were to have a share in man’s creation; 
hence the host of angels were consulted by the 

Lord when He said, ‘Let us make 

Two man '" (Gen. i. 26, Gen. R. viii). But 
Natures in the old haggadists loved especially 
Adam. to dwell on the glory of God's first- 
created before his fall. He was “like 

one of the angels? (Slavonie Book of Enoch, xxx. 
11; compare Christian Book of Adam, i. 10; also Pa- 
pias in Gen. R. xxi. ; Pirke R. El. xii.; Ex. R. xxxii. ; 
Targ. Yer. Gen. iii. 22). “His body reached from 
earth to heaven [or from one end of the world to 
the other] before sin caused him to sink” (Hag. 
12a, Sanh. 885; compare also Philo, “Creation of 
the World,” ed. Mangey, i. 33, 47). “He was of 
extreme beauty and sunlike brightness "(B. B. 58a). 
“Tis skin was a bright garment, shining like his 
nails: when he sinned this brightness vanished, and he 
appeared naked " (Targ. Yer. Gen, iii. 7; Gen. Pv. xi. 5 
Adam and Eve, xxxvii.) When God said: " Let us 
make man in our image," the angels in heaven, 
filled with jealousy, said: * What is man that Thou 
thinkest of him? A creature full of falsehood, hatred, 
and strife!” But Love pleaded in his favor; and 
the Lord spoke: “Let truth spring forth from 
the earth!” (Gen. R. viii.; Midr. Teh. viii.). Far 
older, and blended with Babylonian mythology (Isa. 
xiv. 12), is the story preserved in Adam and Eve, 
the Slavonic Book of Enoch, xxxi. 9-6 (compare 
Bereshit Rabbati, ed. Epstein, p. 17; Pirke R. El. 
xiii.; Chronicle of Jerahmeel, xxii. ; and Koran, 
sura ii. 34; xv. 80), according to which all the 
angels were commanded by Michael the archangel 
to pay homage to the image of God; whereupon all 
bowed before Adam except Satan, who, in punish- 
ment for his rebelliousness, was hurled from his 
heavenly heights to the depth of the abyss, while his 
vacant throne was reserved for Adam, to be given to 
him at the time of the future resurrection. Hence- 
forth, Satan became the enemy of man, appearing to 
him in the guise of an angel of light to seduce him 
(compare II Cor. xi. 14). A somewhat modified mid- 
rashic legend (Gen. R. viii.) relates that the angels 
were so filled with wonder and awe at the sight of 
Adam, the image of God, that they wanted to pay 
homage to him and cry “Holy!” But the Lord caused. 
sleep to fall upon him so that he lay like a corpse, 
and the Lord said: “ Cease ye from man, whose breath 
is in his nostrils: for wherein is he to be accounted 
of?" (Isa. ii. 22), Another version (Pirke R. El. x1. ; 
Tan., Pekude, 3)is that all other creatures, mar- 
veling at Adam’s greatness, prostrated themselves 
before him, taking him to be their creator; whereon 
he pointed upward to God, exclaiming: “The Lord 
reigneth, He is clothed with majesty!” (Ps. xoiii. 
1). Still, the Book of Wisdom (ii. 23, 24) seems 
to allude to the older legend when saying, “God 
created man for immortality, but through the envy 
of Satan death entered the world” (compare Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” i. 1, & 4; Ab. R. N. i; Gen. R. 
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xviii., where the serpent is represented as moved by 
jealousy). | 

Adam in paradise had angels (agathodemons or 
serpents) to wait upon and dance before him (Sanh. 
59), B. B. 75a, Pirke R. El xii). He ate “angel's 
bread " (compare Ps. Ixxiii. 26; Yoma, 750; Vita Adw 
et Eve, § 4). All creation bowed before him in 
awe. He was the light of the world (Yer. Shab. ii. 
5b); but sin deprived him of all glory. The earth 
and the heavenly bodies lost their brightness, which 
will come back only in the Messianic time (Gen. R, 
xii.: Vita Adee et Ev:e, § 21; Philo, “ Creation of the 
World," p. 60; Zohar, iii. 882), Death came upon 
Adam and all creation. God's day being a thousand 
years (Ps. xc. 4), Adam was permitted to live 930 
years—threescore and ten less than one thousand 
(Book of Jubilees, iv. 28, and Gen. R. xix.), so that 
ihe statement *in the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die” might be fulfilled. The brutes 
no longer stood in awe of man as their ruler; instead, 
they attacked him. But while sin was 
of fatal consequence, and the effect of 
the poison of the serpent is still felt by 
all following generations, unless they should be re- 
leased from it by the covenant of Sinai (‘Ab. Zarah, 
995. IV Book of Esdras; Apoc. Mosis, xx. ; see arti- 
cles Sin and FALL), the Jewish haggadists empha- 
size one point not mentioned in the Bible, but of 
great doctrinal importance in comparison with the 
teachings of Paul and his followers. The deadly 
effect of sin can be removed by repentance. Hence, 


Adam is represented as a type of a penitent sinner. 
Thus, he is described in Vita Ad:e et Ewse, as well as 


E s 

by the rabbis of the second century (‘Er. 195; ‘Ab. 
Zarah, 8a; Ab. R. N. i.; Pirke R. El), as undergoing 
a terrible ordeal while fasting, praying, and bathing 
in the river for seven and forty days (seven weeks, 
Pirke R. El.), or twice seven weeks—the shortening 
of the days after Tishri being taken by Adam as a 
sign of God's wrath, until after the winter solstice 
the days again grew longer, when he brought a sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving. Another view is that when 
the sun rose the following morning he offered his 
thanksgiving, in which the angels joined him, sing- 
ing the Sabbath Psalm (Ps. xcii.). About Adam and 
the one-horned ox (the Persian gatomarth), see Ko- 
hut, in “Z. D. M. G.” xxv. 78. n. 6. 

On account of the Sabbath the sun retained its 
brightness for the day ; but as darkness set in Adam 
was seized with fear, thinking of his sin. Then the 
Lord taught him how to make fire by striking stoncs 
together. Thenceforth the fire is greeted with a 
blessing at the close of each Sabbath day (Pesik. R. 
xxiii.; Pirke R. El. xx. ; similarly, Pes. 54a). 

When Adam heard the curse, * Thou shalt eat of 
the herbs of the earth," he staggered, saying: "O 
Lord, must I and my ass eat out of the same man- 

er?” "Then the voice of God came reassuringly: 
“With the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread!” 
There is comfort in work. Theangels taught Adam 
the work of agriculture, all the trades, and also how 
to work in iron (Book of Jubilees, iii. 12; Gen. R. 
xxiv.; Pes. 54a). The invention of writing was 
ascribed to Adam. 

On the day Adam covered his naked body for the 
first time, he beheld in clothing a mark of human 

dignity, and offered God a thanksgiv- 

Adam in ing of incense (Book of Jubilees, jii. 
the Future 22). The garments made by God were 

World. not of skin, but of light (Gen. R. xx.), 

and robes of glory were made of the 
serpent’s skin (Targ. Yer. Gen. iii. 21). 
Adam, “the first to enter Hades” (Sibylline Ora- 


* 


cles, i. 81), was also the first to receive the promise of 
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resurrection (Gen. R. xxi. 7, after Ps. xvii. 15). Ac- 
cording to the Testament of Abraham, Adam sits at 
the gates, watching with tears the multitude of souls 
passing through the wide gate to meet their punish- 
ment, and with joy the few entering the narrow 
vate to receive their reward. 

7 The Jewish view concerning Adam's sin is best 
expressed by Ammi (Shab. 55a, based upon Ezek. 
xviii. 20): “No man dies without a sin of his own. 
Accordingly, all the pious, being permitted to be- 
hold the Shekinah (glory of God) before their death, 
reproach Adam (as they pass him by at the gate) for 


"having brought death upon them; to which he re- 


plies: ‘I died with but one sin, but you have com- 
mitted many: on account of these you have died; 
not on my account '? (Tan., Hukkat, 10). 

'To Adam are ascribed Ps. v., xix., xxiv., and xcii. 
(Midr. Teh.v. 8; Gen. R. xxii., end; Pesik. R. xlvi. ; see 
Bacher; * Ag. Pal. Amor." ii. 387 e£ seg.). His body, 
made an object of worship by some semi-pagan Mel- 
chisedician sect, according to the Christian Book of 
Adam, was shown in Talmudic times at Hebron, in 
the cave of Machpelah (B. B. 58a, Gen. R. l1viii.), 
while Christian tradition placed it in Golgotha near 
Jerusalem (Origen, tract 35 in Matt., and article 
GonLcoTHA). Itisa beautiful and certainly an orig- 
inal idea of the rabbis that “Adam was created 
from the dust of the place where the sanctuary was 
to rise for the atonement of all human sin,” so that 
sin should never be a permanent or inherent part of 
man's nature (Gen. R. xiv., Yer. Naz. vii. 565). The 
corresponding Christian legend of Golgotha was 


formed after the Jewish one. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchen- 
vütern, in Monatsschrift. 1899; Kohut, in Z. D. M. G. xxv. 
59-94; Grünbaum, Neue Beitrüge zur Semitischen Sagen- 
kcunde,pp. 54,79 ; Dillman, Das Christliche Adambuch; Malan, 
Book of Adam and Eve,1882; Bezold, Die Schatzhöhle, 1883, 
1888; Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien. For further biblio- 
graphical references see Schürer, Geschichte, 3d ed. iii. 268-289, 
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In Mohammedan Literature: No mention 
is made of Adam in the early suras of the Koran. 
Though Mohammed speaks of the creation of man 
in general from a “clot of blood” or a “drop of 
water” (suras lxxv. 84, Ixxvii. 20, xcvi. 1), it is 
only in the later Meccan suras that the original 
creation of man is connected with a particular indi- 
vidual. But in these suras the theory is already 
developed that Satan's designs against man are con- 
sequent upon the expulsion of the former from par- 
adise at the time of man's creation. 
incorrectly remarked (* Was Hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthume Aufgenommen? ” p. 100) that this is not 
a Jewish idea (see Vita Adæ et Eve, $ 16). It be- 
longs also to the cycle of the Christian-Syriac Midrash 
(see Budge, “The Book of the Bee,” p. 21, trans. ; 
Bezold, * Die Schatzhóhle," pp. 5, 6, trans.). In the 
earliest. account the name Adam does not occur; nor 
does Iblis vow vengeance upon a single individual, 
but rather upon the whole race of mankind: 

“When thy Lord said to the angels, ‘ Verily, Iam 
about to create a mortal out of clay; and when I 
have fashioned him, and breathed into 


Iblis, the him of My spirit, then fall ye down 
Devil, ^ before him adoring.’ And the angels 
Respited. adored, all of them save Iblis, who 


was too big with pride, and was of 
the misbelievers. Said He, ‘O Iblis! what prevents 
thee from adoring what I have created with My two 
hands? Art thou too big with pride? or art thou 
amongst the exalted?’ Said he, ‘I am better than 
he; Thou hast created me from fire, and him Thou 
hast created from clay.’ Said He, ‘Then go forth 
therefrom; for verily thou art pelted, and verily 


I.—19 


Geiger has 


upon thee is My curse unto the day of judgment.’ 
Said he, ‘My Lord! then respite me until the day 
when they are raised.’ Said He, ‘Then thou art 
amongst the respited until the day of the stated 
time.’ Said he,‘ Then, by Thy might, I will surely se- 
duce them all together, except 'Thy servants amongst 
them who are sincere! Said He, ‘It is the truth, 
and the truth I speak; I will surely fill hell with 
thee and with those who follow thee amongst them 
all together’ ” (sura xxxviii. 70-85). 

Ata later period Mohammed develops the personal 
character of the first man and his direct relationship 
to God, whose vicegerent (khalifah, calif) he is to be 
on earth. At the same time Satan is represented as 
being the one who drove Adam from paradise: 

* And when thy Lord said unto the angels, ‘I am 
about to place a vicegerent in the earth,’ they said, 

‘Wilt Thou place therein one who 

Adam as will do evil therein and shed blood? 
Vicegerent We celebrate Thy praise and hal- 
of God. low Thee. Said [the Lord], ‘I know 
what ye know not.’ And He taught 

Adam the names, all of them; then He propounded 
them to the angels and said, ‘ Declare to Me the 
names of these, if ye are truthful.’ They said, 
* Glory be to Thee! no knowledge is ours but what 
Thou Thyself hast taught us; verily, Thou art the’ 
knowing, the wise.’ Said the Lord, ‘O Adam, de- 
clare to them their names’; and when he had declared 
to them their names He said, ‘ Did I not say to you, 
I know the secrets of the heavens and of the earth, and 


lknow what ye show and what ye are hiding?’ And 
when He said to the angels, ‘ Adore Adam,’ they 
adored him save only Iblis, who refused and was 


too proud, and became one of the misbelievers. 

* And Hesaid,'O Adam, dwell, thou and thy wife, 
in paradise, and eat therefrom amply as you wish; 
but do not draw near this tree or ye will be of the 
transgressors.’ And Satan made them backslide 
therefrom, and drove them out from what they were 
in, and He said, ‘Go down, one of you the enemy 
of the other; and in the earth there are an abode and 
a provision for a time.’ And Adam caught certain 
words from his Lord, and He turned toward him; 
for He is the Compassionate One easily turned. He 
said, ‘Go down therefrom altogether, and haply 
there may come from Me a guidance, and whoso fol- 
lows My guidance no fear is theirs, nor shall they 
grieve’ ” (sura ii. 29-36). 

In sura vii. 10 e£ seq. the same story is repeated, 
though with several additions. In particular, Mo- 
hammed has now learned the manner in which Sa- 
tan tempted Adam: 

* But Satan whispered to them to display to them 
what was kept back from them of their shame, and 

he said, ‘ Your Lord has only forbid- 


Satan den you this tree lest ye should be 
"Beguiles twain angels or should become of the 
Adam. immortals’; and he swore to them 


both, ‘ Verily, I am unto you a sincere 
adviser’; and he beguiled them by deceit, and when 
they twain tasted of the tree their shame was shown 
them, and they began to stitch upon themselves the 
leaves of the garden. And their Lord called unto 
them, ‘ Did I not forbid you from that tree there, 
and say to you, Verily, Satan is to you an open foe? ’ 
They said, * Oour Lord, we have wronged ourselves 
—and if Thou dost not forgive us and have mercy 
on us, we shall surely be of those who are lost!’ 
He said, * Go ye down, one of you to the other a foe; 
but for you in the earth there are an abode and a 
provision for a season.’ He said, ' Therein shall ye 
live and therein shall ye die; from it shall ye be 
brought forth' ” (sura vii. 19-24). 


Adam 
Adam, Book of 
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In suras xvii. 63, xviii. 48, referencesare also made 
to the refusal of Iblis to worship Adam. The latter 
was created from earth (iii. 51) or from clay (xxxii, 5). 

That Adam is the first of the prophets is only 
hinted at in the Koran. In the passage (ii. 35) cited 
above, “And Adam caught certain words [kalimat] 
from his Lord," the reference may be to a supposed 
revelation to Adam. For this reason, in iii. 80, Mo- 
hammed says, * Verily, God has chosen Adam, and 
Noah, and Abraham's people, and Imram's people 
[the Christians] ^; making Adam the representative 
of the antediluvian period. 

To these somewhat meager accounts later Arabic 
writers and commentators have added various details 
which find their parallel in the Jewish and Christian 
Midrash. Hamzah al-Ispahani expressly says that 
a Jewish rabbi in Bagdad, Zedekiah by name, told 
him, among other things, that Adam was created 
in the third hour of the sixth day, and Eve in the 
sixth hour; that they were made to dwell in Gan- 
Eden (my 3 from which they were expelled after 
the ninth hour; that God sent an angel to them, who 

taught Adam how to sow and to per- 


Adam's form all the other work connected 
Creation. with agriculture. The same angel in- 


structed Eve how to perform all man- 
ner of household duties. The historians Tabari, 
Masudi, Al-Athir, etc., have evidently culled from 
similar sources. They tell usthat when God wished 
to form Adam He sent first Gabriel, then Michael, 
to fetch soil for that purpose. The earth, however, 
refused to give the soil, and yielded only to the 
Angel of Death, who brought three kinds of soil, 
black, white, and red. Adam's descendants, there- 
fore, belong either to the white, the black, or the 
red race. 

The soul of Adam had been created thousands of 
years previously, and at first refused to enter the body 
of clay. God forced it violently through Adam's 
nose, Which caused him to sneeze. As it descended 
into his mouth, he commenced to utter the praises of 
God. He tried to rise; but the soul had not yet de- 
scended into his feet. When he did stand upright, 
he reached from earth up to the throne of God, and 
had to shade his eyes with his hand because of the 
brilliancy of God's throne. His height was grad- 
ually diminished, partly as a punishment for his sin, 
and partly through grieving at the death of Abel. 

Adam wished to see the generations which were to 
come from him. God drew them all from out of his 

back; they stood in two rows—one of 

The Future the righteous, the other of the sinners. 

Unveiled When God told Adam the span of life 

to Him. given to each, he was surprised to find 

that only a small number of years had 

been allotted to David, and made him a present of 

forty years; of which present, says the Moham- 

medan Midrash, a formal document was drawn up 
and signed. 

When Adam was driven from paradise, he first 
alighted on the island of Sarandib (Ceylon). Here 
his footprint (seventy ells long) is still to be seen, as 
is that of Abraham in Mecca. From Ceylon Adam 
journeyed to the holy city in Arabia, where he built 
the Kaaba, having through fasting and silence gained 
the partial forgiveness of God. 

Another legend connects the building of the Kaaba 
with ABRAHAM. When the time came for Adam 
to die, he had forgotten the gift of forty years to 
David, and had to be reminded of it by the Angel 
of Death. He is said to have been buried in the 
"Cave of Treasures ”—a Christian, rather than a 
Jewish, idea. Several of these peculiar features are 
found again in the Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, a work 


that was compiled under Arabic influence (Zunz, 
“G. V.” 2d ed., pp. 289 e£ seq.). 
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Critical View: According to modern critics, 
the story of the creation of man is presented in two 
sources. One of these forms the beginning of the 
document known as the PRIESTLY Cope (P), and 
the other is written by the so-called Jarrvisr(J). The 
former makes the Creation to be the first of a series 
of stages in the development of the history of Israel 
and the theocracy, which is the great end of the di- 
vine government. Each event is to man & grada- 
tion leading up to a final act of Providence. This 
first stage fitly ends with the making of man in the 
image of God, which follows upon the creation of 
light, the sky, the earth, and the sea; of plants, and 
of animals of the water, the air, and the land. "This 
narrative as found in the final form of the Hexateuch 
is interrupted in Gen. ii. 4 by the second narrator, and 
is not resumed till Gen. v. 1, where the second stage 
begins with the “ generations [toledot] of Adam." 

The second narrative (Gen. ii. 4-iv.) is the be- 
ginning ofa history written much earlier than the 
priestly document. Its interest centers in Adam not 
as the first link in the chain of the history of Israel, 
but as the founder of the human race. The descrip- 
tions are naive and anthropomorphie, telling of 
man's home in Eden, his divinely given mate, his 
progress in knowledge, his sin, his banishment from 
paradise, and the fate of his children. 

The etymology of the word “Adam” is of im- 
portance. The writer of Gen. ii. 7 gives his own 

explanation when he says: “God 
Etymology formed man of dustof the ground." 
of ‘‘Adam.” That is to say, the man was called 

“Man” or “Adam” because he was 
formed from the ground (adamah). Compare Gen. 
ii. 19. This association of ideas is more than an 
explanation of the word: it is also suggestive of 
the primitive conception of human life. Accord- 
ing to the oldest Semitie notions, all nature was in- 
stinct with life; so that men not only came from 
and returned to the earth, but actually partook of 
its substance. The same notion declares itself in 
the Latin homo and kumanus, as compared with Au- 
mus and the Greek yauai, in the German gam (in 
Bräutigam), and the English groom ; also in the Greek 
émiyÜóvioc and similar expressions. Modern critics 
are the less inclined to ridicule this as a mere bar- 
barie fancy now that the doctrine of evolution has 
made them familiar with the unity of nature. This 
view of the word implies that it was originally not 
a proper name; for names of persons (for which 
fanciful etymologies are often given by the sacred 
writers) are not made up after such a fashion. 

A closer examination of the narrative will show 
that the word is primarily used in a generic sense, 
and not as the name of an individual. In Gen. i. 
its use is wholly generic. In Gen. ii. and iii. the 
writer weaves together the generic and the personal 
senses of the word. In all that pertains to the first 
man as the passive subject of creative and provi- 
dential action the reference is exclusively generic. 
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Indeed, it is doubtful whether “ Adam” as a proper 
name is used at all before Gen. iv. 25 (J) and v. 3 
(P). Here the same usage is manifest: for in the two 
opening verses of chap. v. the word is used gener- 
ically. It may also be observed that the writer in 
Gen, iL, iii. always says “the man” instead of 
* Adam," even when the personal reference is in- 
tended, except after a preposition, where, however, 
a vowel has probably been dropped from the text. 
Theexplanation of the variation of usage apparently 
is that, as in the case of most of the early stories of 
Genesis, the material of popular tradition, which 
started with the forming of man out of the earth, 
was taken up and worked over for higher religious 
uses by thinkers of the prophetic school. Adam is 
notreferred to in the later Old Testament books, ex- 
cept in the genealogy of I Chron. J. E. McC. 


ADAM, BOOK OF: The Talmud says nothing 
about the existence of a Book of Adam, and Zunz’s 
widely accepted assertion to the contrary (“G. V.” 
2d ed., p. 186) is erroneous, as appears upon an 
inspection of the passage in ‘Ab. Zarah, 5a, and 
Gen, R. xxiv. 2. There can be no doubt, however, 
that there existed at an early date, perhaps even 
before the destruction of the Second Temple, a 
collection of legends of Adam and Eve which have 
heen partially preserved, not in their original lan- 
guage, but somewhat changed. It is possible to 
prove that the apocryphas, Apocalypsis Mosis— 
as Tischendorf, following a copyist's erroneous in- 
scription, called the book—and Vita Adee et Eve, 
and to a certain degree even their Slavonic, Syriac, 
Ethiopie, and Arabic offshoots, are of identical Jew- 
ish origin. According to these apocryphal works 
and to the Eastern and Western forms of the Apoca- 
Ivpsis, the Jewish portion of the Book of Adam 
must have read somewhat as follows (the parallels 
in apocryphal and rabbinical literature are placed in 
parentheses): 

Adam, the handiwork of the Lord (Ab. R. N. 
i., end), lived with Eve in the Garden of Eden, 

which was situated in the East (Book 

Adam in of Enoch, xxxii; B. B. 84«). Their 
the Garden food, which they also distributed to the 

of Eden. lower animals (Gen. R. xix. 5), con- 

sisted of the fruit of the trees in the 
garden, the only nourishment then allowed to 
living beings (Sanh, 595). For their protection two 
angels were set apart (Hag. 16a), known (Ber. 602) as 
D"1355 or the partakers of the majesty (123) 
(hubod), called in Latin virtutes, from virtus, corre- 
sponding to &abod. But one day when the guarding 
angels had ascended to heaven to sing their hymn 
(TY) to the Lord (Hul. 912), Satan thought the 
time opportune to carry out his evil designs against 
Adam. Satan hated Adam, for he regarded him 
as the cause of his fall. After God had created man, 
le ordered all the angels to prostrate themselves 
before Adam, but Satan rebelled against God's com- 
mand, despite the direct bidding of Michael “to wor- 
ship the image of YHW” (3m), and answered 
proudly: *If God be angry against mo, I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God” (compare Isa. xiv. 
15). Whereupon God * cast him out from heaven with 
all his host of rebellious angels” (Slavonic Book of 
Enoch, xxxi.18, and Mek., Shirah,§ 2). And Satan the 
Adversary (Suk. 52) selected the serpent for his tool, 
as It was not only the most subtle of all animals, but 
also very similar to man, for it had been endowed with 
hands and legs like him (Gen. R. xix. 1. And Satan 
spoke to the serpent: * Be my instrument, and through 
thy mouth will I utter a word which shall enable 
thee to seduce man ? (Pirke R. El. xiii... Aftersome 


pleading the serpent succeeded in persuading Eve 
to eat of the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge—a fig-tree (Gen. R. xv. 7)—which the serpent 
had shaken for her (Ab. R. N. i. 4, ed. Schechter). 
But the serpent had infused lust into the fruit, and 
when Eve had eaten of it the sexual desire awoke 
in her (Slavonic Book of Baruch, xcvii.; Apoc. Abra- 
ham, xxiii., and Pirke R. El. xxi.), and at the same 
moment she became aware that she had been undone 
and “had lost the garment of righteousness in which 
she had been clothed” (Gen. R. xix. 6, Pirke R. El. 
xiv.). Adam, too, after he had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit, experienced a senseof loss and cried out :“ What 
hast thou done? Thou hast removed me from the 
glory of the Lord” (Ab. R. N. i. 6, ed. Schechter). 

Soon after they had sinned they heard the trum- 

pet-blast (shofar) of Michael (* B. H." ed. Jellinek, ii. 
61) calling the angels: “Thus saith 
The Divine the Lord, ‘Come with me into the 
Verdict. Garden of Eden and hear the sen- 
tence which I will pass on Adam? 
(Gen. R. xix. 8). And the Lord then spoke to 
Adam, saying: “Where art thou hidden? Dost 
thou think I can not find thee? Can a house 
hide itself from its builder? [Targ. Yer. to Gen. 
iii. 9]. Because thou hast broken my command- 
ment I will inflict seventy-two ailments upon thy 
body ” (Mishnah Neg. i. 4). And to the woman He 
said: “Because thou didst not hearken to my com- 
mandment I shall multiply thy labor-pains, and 
vainly [£v, paratic of the Greek, by a mistake in 
reading mó3n (habalim) for nan (habalim)in the 
Hebrew] thou wilt then confess and cry: ‘Lord, 
save me, and I will not turn any more to carnal sin.’ 
But thy desire shall be again to thy husband” (a 
midrashic explanation of Gen. iii. 16, based on the 
hermeneutic rule of semzkot—explanation by con- 
text—and to be found word for word in Gen. R. xx. 7). 
Nor did the serpent escape punishment, for it lost its 
handsand legs (Gen. R. xx. 5), and a spirit of enmity 
was established between it and man unto the day of 
judgment; according to Targ. Yer. Gen. iii. 15, 
“until the time of Messiah” (see Sotah, 495). How- 
ever, the heaviest punishment for Adam was his ex- 
pulsion from the Garden of Eden. All his supplica- 
tions, as well as those of the angels, to mitigate the 
sentence only induced God to promise him, saying: 
“If after having left the Garden of 
Adam Ex- Eden thou wilt guard against evil until 
iled from thou diest” [^be prepared to die” is 
the Garden not correct, being based,on the con- 
of Eden. fusionof the Hebrew mob ny (wilt 
die) with the Aramaic*'ny (prepared)], 
“Twill raise thee at the time of resurrection ? (an old 
haggadie Targum to Gen. iii. 17, 22, which is also 
found in Targ. Yer. i. and Gen. R. xx. 10; compare 
the benediction mehayye ha-metim (He raises the 
dead), in Apost. Const. vii. chap. xxxiv). In the 
future world God will be among men (Tan., Num. 
145, ed. Buber), and the Evil Spirit will be no more 
(Gen. R. xlviii. 11). 

The sentence of God was carried into effect. Ban- 
ished from the garden, which was henceforward 
surrounded by a sea of ice (Book of Enoch, Hebrew 
version; “B. H.” iv. 182), Adam and Eve settled in 
the neighborhood of Eden in the East (Gen. R. xxi. 9). 
They were no sooner out of their blissful abode than a 
paralyzing terror befell them. Unaccustomed to the 
earthly life and unfamiliar with the changes of the 
day and of the weather—in paradise an eternal light 
had surrounded them (Gen. R. xi. 2)—they were 
terrified when the darkness of night began to fall 
upon the earth (‘Ab. Zarah, 8a), and the interces- 
sion of God's word (NY) was necessary to explain 
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to them the new order of things. From this moment 
the sufferings of life began; for Adam and Eve were 
afraid to partake of earthly food, and fasted for the 
first seven days after their expulsion from paradise, 
as is prescribed in Talmudic law before an imminent 
famine (Mishnah Ta‘anit, i. 6). 

Humiliated and weakened by hunger and suffer- 

ing, Adam became conscious of the gravity of his 
sin, for which he was now prepared 
Repentance to atone (‘Er. 185, Gen. R. xxii. 18). 
of Adam. He, therefore, like Moses, Elijah, and 
Abraham (Apoc. Abraham, 13), fasted 
for forty days, during which he stood up to his 
neck in the waters of the river Gihon qu), the 
name of which is etymologically connected by the 
writer with the roots 33 “to stoop” and ‘ny “to 
pray aloud” (Pirke R. El. xx.) According to the 
Vita Adee et Eve, Adam stood in the Jordan—a 
version which may be ascribed to the Christian copy- 
ists, who, for obvious reasons, wished to represent 
Adam as having had his baptism in the Jordan, for- 
getting that since Eve, as they themselves stated, 
bathed in the Tigris, Adam would have selected an- 
other of the rivers of paradise for that purpose. 

The days of repentance having passed, the twins 
Cain and Abel were born to Adam and Eve (Gen. R. 
xxii. 2) And soon Cain rose, ran away, and brought 
a reed to his mother (73) = p; compare Gen. R. 
xxii. 8): * Cain killed his brother with a reed (n3p) " ; 
for, according to the unanimous opinion of the Hag- 
gadah, the children of Adam and Eve were born 
fully developed (Gen. R. xxii. 9) Eve saw in & 
dream that Cain had assassinated his brother, and 
Abel was found slain with a stone (Gen. R. xxii. 8; 
Book of Jubilees, iv.81); but the earth refused to re- 
ceive his blood (Git. 570). As a compensation for 
the murdered Abel, God promised Adam a son who 
should *make known everything that thou doest." 

Adam, at the age of nine hundred and thirty years, 
became very ill; for God had cursed him with 

seventy-two ailments. He sent his 
Illness and son SETH, with Eve, to the Garden 
Death of of Eden for the oil of healing, to 
Adam. restore him to health (Pirke R. El. 
xxxv) On his way to paradise Seth 
was attacked by a wild animal Upon Eve's de- 
manding how an animal could dare to attack an 
image of God, the animal replied that she herself, 
through her sin, had forfeited the right to rule over 
the animal kingdom (Pesik. v. 44b, ed. Buber, and 
Sanh. 1062). Notuntil Seth exclaimed: “Wait until 
the day of judgment !” or, “Stop! If not, thou wilt 
be brought to judgment before God” (both readings 
based on 4y) did the animal let him go. How- 
ever, the mission of Seth was in vain, for the angel 
Michael, to whom God had given the control over 
the human body—for he it was who had gathered 
the dust for Adam's creation (Midr. Konen, in “B. 
H." ii. 27), told him that his father's life was at an 
end, and his soul would depart from him within 
the course of à week. 

Three days after the death of Adam (Gen. R. vii), 
which took place, as in the case of Moses and Aaron, 
in the presence of many angels and 
even in the presence of the Lord, his 
soul was handed over by God to Mi- 
chael, who assigned it an abode in the 
third heaven (Hag. 120) until the day of resurrec- 
tion. The body was interred with exceptional hon- 
ors; the four archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Uricl, 
and Raphael (in the exact order of enumeration 
given by the Haggadah; see Kohut, “ Angelologie,” 
p. 25), buried it in the neighborhood of paradise, 
the precise spot being (Pirke R. El. xii. and xx.) 
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Hebron near Jerusalem; for the site of the altar in 
the Temple, whence the dust of Adam was taken, is 
the gate to paradise. 

A few days after the interment of Adam by the 
virtutes, Eve felt that her end was approaching. 
She called her children together and ordered them to 
write down the names of the first two human beings 
on tivo slabs of clay and stone, for she had learned 
from Michael that God had decided to bring a flood 
and a destructive fire over the earth and that only 
these slabs would escape destruction (Josephus, 
“ Ant.” i. 2, $8). Eve passed away after a lapse of six 
days—that is, after the mourning week of Adam—as 
the mpnw (shib‘ah) may consist, according to Tal- 
mudic law, of six days only and a few moments of 
the seventh day (M. K. 192). Eve was buried by the 
angels at the side of Adam, and the angels instructed 
Seth not to mourn more than six days, and to rest 
and rejoice on the seventh day, for on that same day 
God and the angels would receive in gladness the 
soul which is lifted above all earthly matter (Sanh. 
65b), and, moreover, rest upon the seventh day was 
to be,the symbol of the resurrection in future ages 
nap idiow py (Sanh. 976). 

The reconstruction of the Jewish Book of Adam 
here attempted may be hypothetical in some points, 
for neither the Apoc. Mosis nor the Vita can be con- 
sidered to represent a true copy of the original. But 
it makes clear that these two apocryphas are based 
on the Hebrew or Aramaic Book of Adam and that 
the latter belongs to the midrashic literature, as many 
of its allusions can only be explained by the Midrash. 
The legends of Adam with which rabbinical literature 
abounds seem to point to the same source. Thus the 
statement in Abot de-Rabbi Nathan (i. 6, ed. Shech- 
ter) that Eve always addressed Adam as “lord” is 
apparently not intelligible, until compared with 
the Vita and the Slavonic Book of Adam, both of 
which contain similar statements, which, therefore, 
must have existed in the original, from which they 
both drew independently of each other. With re- 
gard to the alleged Christian elements and remi- 
niscences of the New Testament in the Apoc. Mosis 
and Vita they will be sufficiently characterized by 
the following examples: Apoc. Mosis, jii., * Child of 
Wrath," is based on a haggadic etymology of the 
name Cain, and has nothing to do with Eph. ii. 8; and 
Apoc. Mosis, xix., “ Lust is the beginning of all sin," 
is thoroughly Jewish (see above), and need not there- 
fore have been taken from such a source as James, 
i15. This, moreover, is the case with all the other 
alleged Christian passages in the A poc. Mosis, which 
would prove nothing, even if they were of Christian 
origin; for it can not be surprising to find Christian 
allusions in the language of & book so widely read 
among Christians as the Apocrypha. Even passages 
where one would expect that a Christian editor or 
compiler would interject Christological notions are 
quite free from them; all of which tends to show 
that neither the Apoc. Mosis nor the Vita was in any 
way tampered with by Christian writers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii., 288 et seq.; Fuchs, 
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ADAM (“Red”): City near the Jordan. In Josh. 
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Zaretan," on the Jordan, near the spot where the 
Israclites crossed the river on dry ground. It is 
probably to be identified with the modern Tel 
Damich. G. B. L. 


ADAM KADMON (more correctly, KAD- 
MONI*—Adam, Hebrew for “man”; Kadmon or 
Kadmont, “first” or *original "): The various phil- 
osophical (Gnostic) views concerning the original 
man are, in spite of their differences, intimately re- 
lated, being a compound of Oriental mythology, 
Greek philosophy, and rabbinical theology. The 
first to use the expression “original man,” or “ heav- 
enly man,” is Philo, in whose view the yevixdc, or 
vipaviog avopwroc, “as being born in the image of God, 
has no participation in any corruptible or earthlike 
essence; whereas the earthly man is made of loose 
material, called a lump of clay ? (“ De Allegoriis Le- 
eum,” I. xii.) The heavenly man, as the perfect im- 
age of the Logos, is neither man nor woman, but an 
incorporeal intelligence purely an idea; while the 
earthly man, who was created by God later, is per- 
ceptible to the senses and partakes of earthly qualities 
(“De Mundi Opificio,” i. 46). Philo is evidently 
combining Midrash and philosophy, 
Plato and the rabbis. Setting out 
from the duplicate Biblical account of 
Adam, who was formed in the image of God (Gen. i. 
27), and of the first man, whose body God formed 
from the earth (Gen. ii. 7), he combines with it the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas; taking the primordial 
Adam as the idea, and the created man of flesh and 
blood as the “image.” That Philo's philosophic 
views are grounded on the Midrash, and not vice 
versa, is evident from his seemingly senseless state- 
ment that the “heavenly man," the obpávioc &vÜposoc 
(whois merely an idea), is * neither man nor woman.” 
This doctrine, however, becomes quite intelligible in 
view of the following ancient Midrash. The remark- 
able contradiction between the two above-quoted 
passages of Genesis could not escape the attention of 
the Pharisees, to whom the Bible was a subject of 
close study. In explaining the various views con- 
cerning Eve’s creation, they taught (‘Er. 18e, Gen. 
h. viii.) that Adam was created as a man-woman 
(«ndrogynos), explaining map) ID} (Gen. i. 27) as 
"male and female? instead of *man and woman," 
and that the separation of the sexes arose from the 
subsequent operation upon Adam's body, as related 
in the Scripture. This explains Philo’s statement 
that the original man was neither man nor woman. 

This doctrine concerning the Logos, as also that of 
man made “in the likeness” (“De Confusione Lin- 
guarum," xxviii.), though tinged with true Philonic 
coloring, is also based on the theology of the Phari- 
sees. For in an old Midrash (Gen. R. viii. 1) it is re- 
marked: “‘ Thou hast formed me behind and before’ 
(Ps, exxxix. 5) is to be explained ‘ before the first and 
after the last day of Creation.’ For it 
is said, ‘And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters,’ meaning 
the spirit of the Messiah [* the spirit of Adam ” in the 
parallel passage, Midr. Teh. to exxxix. 5; both read- 
ings are essentially the same], of whom it is said (Isa. 
Xl. 2), ‘And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him.'" This contains the kernel of Philo's philo- 
sophical doctrine of the creation of the original man. 
He calls him the idea of the earthly Adam, while 
with the rabbis the myn (spirit of Adam) not only 
existed before the creation of the earthly Adam, but 
ee eae albus dub cdd ee ee ru Roque 
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hee (the first), but ** Ha-Kadmoni ” (the original). Compare 
e very ancient expression “nahash ha-kadmoni” (the original 
serpent, the devil). : i 
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was preexistent to the whole of creation. From the 
preexisting Adam, or Messiah, to the Logos is merely 
a step. 

The above-quoted Midrash is even of greater im- 
portance for the understanding of the Pauline Chris- 
tology, as affording thé key to Paul’s 
doctrine of the first and second Adam. 
The main passagein Pauline Christol- 
ogy is I Cor. xv. 45-50. According to this there is 
a double form of man’s existence; for God created a 
heavenly Adam in the spiritual world and an earthly 
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Adam Kadmon—Diagram illustrating the Sefirot (Divine 
Attributes). 
(From Ginsburg, ‘* The Kabbalah.’’) 


one of clay for the material world. The earthly Adam 
came first into view, although created last. The first 
Adam was of flesh and blood and therefore subject 
to death—merely “a living soul”; the second Adam 
was “a life-giving spirit "—a spirit whose body, like 
the heavenly beings in general, was only of a spiri- 
tual nature. The apparently insuperable difficulty 
of the Pauline Christology which confronts the ex- 
pounders of the New Testament (see, for instance, 
Holtzmann, “Lehrbuch der Neu-Testamentlichen 
Theologie," ii. 75 et seg.) disappears entirely when 
reference is made to the Midrash. As a pupil of 
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Gamaliel, Paul simply operates with conceptions fa- 
miliar to the Palestinian theologians. Messiah, as the 
Midrash remarks, is, on the one hand, the first Adam, 
the original man who existed before Creation, his 
spirit being already present. On theother hand, he is 
also the second Adam in so faras his bodily appearance 
followed the Creation, and inasmuch as, according 
to the flesh, he is of the posterity of Adam. Paul, 
therefore, is not dependent upon Philo for his Chris- 
tology, as most scholars hold; indeed, he differs from 
him on most essential points. With Philo the origi- 
nal man is an idea; with Paul he is the personality of 
Jesus. With Philo the first man is the original man ; 
Paul identifies the original man with the second 
Adam. The Christian apostle evidently drew upon 
the Palestinian theology of his day ; but it can not be 
denied that in ancient times this theology was in- 
debted to the Alexandrians for many of its ideas, and 
probably among them for that of preexistence. The 
Midrash thus considered affords a suitable transition 
to the Gnostic theories of the original man. 

It has been said that the Midrash already speaks of 
the spirit (xvedua) of the first Adam or of the Messiah 
without, however, absolutely identifying Adam and 
Messiah. This identification could only be made by 
persons who regarded only the spirit of the Scripture 
(meaning, of course, their conception of it) and not 

the letter as binding; who lived in a 

The Clem- medium more exposed to the heathen 

entines. mythology than that of the rabbinical 

schools. In such circles originated 
the Clementine “ Homilies” and “ Recognitions,” in 
which the doctrine of the original man (called also 
in the Clementine writings * the true prophet ”) is of 
prime importance. Itis quite certain that this doc- 
trine is of Judeo-Christian origin. The identity of 
Adam and Jesus seems to have been taught in the 
original form of the Clementine writings. The 
“ Homilies ” distinctly assert: 

“If any one do not allow the man fashioned by the hands of 
God to have the holy spirit of Christ, is he not guilty of the 
greatest impiety in allowing another, born of an impure stock, 
to have it? But he would act most piously if he should say 
that He alone has it who has changed His form and His name 
from the beginning of the world, and so appeared again and 
again in the world until, coming to his own times, . . . He 
shall enjoy rest forever ” (‘‘ Hom." iii. 20). 

The * Recognitions " also lay stress upon the iden- 
tity of Adam and Jesus; for in the passage (i. 45) 
wherein it is mysteriously hinted that Adam was 
anointed with the eternal oil, the meaning can only be 
that Adam is the anointed (mwn). If other passages 
in the “Recognitions” seem to contradict this iden- 
tification they only serve to show how vacillating 
the work is in reference to the doctrine of the orig- 
inal man. This conception is expressed in true Phi- 
lonic and Platonic fashion in i. 18, where it is declared 
that the “interna species” (/0éa) of man had its ex- 
istence earlier. The original man of the Clemen- 
tines is, therefore, simply a product of three ele- 
ments, namely, Jewish theology, Platonic-Philonic 
philosophy, and Oriental theosophy; and this fact 
serves to explain their obscurity of expression on 
the subject. 

In close relationship to the Clementine writings 
stand the Bible translator Symmachus and the Jew- 
ish-Christian sect to which he belonged.  Victo- 
rinus Rhetor (4 Ad Gal." i. 19; Migne, * Patr. Lat." 
viii. col. 1155) states that *'The Symmachiani teach 
* Eum—Christum— Adam esse et esse animam gen- 
eralem.’” The Jewish-Christian sect of the Elce- 
saites also taught (about the year 100) that Jesus ap- 
peared on earth in changing human forms, and that 
He will reappear (Hippolytus, * Philosophoumena, " 
x. 25). That by these “changing human forms” are 


to be understood the appearances of Adam and the 
patriarchs is pointed out by Epiphanius (“ Adver- 
sus Hæreses,” xxx. 3), according to 


Other whom the Jewish-Christian sects of 
Gnostic Sampsans, Ossenes, Nazarenes, and 
Systems. Ebionites adopted the doctrine of 


the Elcesaites that Jesus and Adam 
are identical. . 

A portion of these Gnostic teachings, when com- 
bined with Persian and old Babylonian mythology, 
furnished Manes, or Mani, with his particular doc- 
trine of the original man. He even retains the 
Jewish designations “Insan Kadim ” (= }¥97p DN) 
and “Iblis Kadim " (= pmp wry), as may be seen in 


the Fihrist. But, according to Manes, 
Mani- the original man is fundamentally 
cheism. distinct from the first father of the 


human race. He is acreation of the 
King of Light, and is therefore endowed with five 
elements of the kingdom of light; whereas Adam 
really owes his existence to the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and only escapes belonging altogether to the 
number of demons through the fact that he bears 
the likeness of the original man in the elements of 
light concentered in him. The Gnostic doctrine of 
the identity of Adam, as the original man, with the 
Messiah appears in Manes in his teaching of the 
“Redeeming Christ,” who has His abode in the sun 
and moon, but is (as Kessler, in Herzog’s “ Realen- 
cyclopiidie für Protestant. Theologie,” 2 ed. ix. 247, 
has pointed out) identical with the original man. 
It also appears in this theory that Adam was the 
first of the sevenfold series of true prophets, com- 
prising Adam, Seth, Noah, Abraham, Zoroaster, 
Buddha, and Jesus. The stepping-stone from the 
Gnostic original man to Manicheism was probably 
the older Mandsan conception, which may have ex- 
ercised great influence. Of this conception, how- 
ever, there remains in the later Mandan writings 
little more than the expression * Gabra Kadmaya” 
(=Adam Kadmon; Kolasta, i. 11). 
The relation of the Mohammedan sects to Jewish 
Gnosticism in their teachings concerning the incar- 
nation of the Divine Being is very 
Mohammed-uncertain. It is only known that 
an Sects. their theories contain more Gnostic 
than Buddhist elements; and in this 
connection it was probably not by mere accident that 
the founder of one of their sects, ABDALLAH IBN 
Sasa (652), was a Jewish apostate. Their Gnostic 
character plainly appeared a century later (765), 
when Abdallah’s views were systematized by the 
Ismailians. Their doctrine was then stated as fol- 
lows: “God has effected seven successive incarna- 
tions of His being, in the shape of prophets whom 
He sent into the world; and these were Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, and the Mahdi” 
(August Müller, “Der Islam,” i. 588). Itis not dif- 
ficult to discern herein the Clementine theory of the 


sevenfold prophetic chain beginning with Adam 


and ending with the Messiah (Mahdi). 

A further development of the Mohammedan doc- 
trine is that of Darosi, whose adherents, under the 
name of Druses, form at the present day an inde- 
pendent community, religiously as well as politically. 

Darosi in 1017 publicly preached in 


The the mosques that Adam’s soul had 
Druses. passed into Ali, his son-in-law, and 
from him to the Fatimides (Müller, 

tb. i. 682). It is interesting to note that the identi- 


fication, partial or complete, of Adam (the original 
man) with the Savior of man is universal, how- 
ever varying the conception of the Messiah-Mahdi 
may be. 


For practical reasons the consideration of the sub- 
ject of Adam Kadmon in the Cabala has been re- 
Served for the end of this article. Before discussing 
the subject it will be well to revert to the ancient 
rabbinical sources already referred to. There is a 
fundamental theosophical statement by Akiba in the 
Talmud relative to this topic to which no reference 
has vet been made. He says, in Abot, iii. 14, “How 
favored is man, seeing that he was created in the 
imace! as it is said, ‘ For in the image, D'HoN made 
~ man" (Gen. ix. 6). That “in the im- 
age” does not mean “in the image of 
God” needs no proof; for in no lan- 
puare can “image” be substituted for “image of 
God.” There is, moreover, another difficulty in this 
passage: the verse quoted is not that of Gen. i. 27, 
wherein the creation of man in the image of God is 
primarily stated. Gen. ix. 6 treats only secondarily 
of man's creation. The selection of a secondary 
quotation in support is not à little surprising to 
those familiar with the usual rabbinical mode of 
quotation. In point of fact Akiba does not speak 


only of the image (nby) according to which man 
was created, but, also of the likeness (myo; Gen. 
R. xxxiv. 14). nova really has no other signification 
than “after the image.” Akiba, who steadfastly 
denies any resemblance between God and other 
beings—even the highest type of angels—teaches 
that man was created after an image—that is, an 
archety pe—or, in philosophical phrase, after an ideal, 
and thus interprets Gen. ix. 6, “after an image God 
ereated man,” an interpretation quite impossible in 
Gen. i. 27. Compare the benediction in Ket. 8a, 


win meoaj nova ya, wherein God is blessed 
because “He made man in His image [v25v2], in 
the image of a form created by Him." The con- 
cluding explanatory words of this benediction inti- 
mate, in Akiba's style, that Adam was created after 
the image of a God-created type (man). 

Closely related to the Philonie doctrine of the 
heavenly Adam is the Adam Kadmon (called also 
Adam ‘Ilaya, the * High Man,” the “ Heavenly Man”) 
of the Zohar, whose conception of the original 
man can be deduced from the following two pas- 
sages: “The form of man is the image of everything 
that is above [in heaven] and below [upon earth]; 
therefore did the Holy Ancient [God] select it for 
His own form” (Idra R. 1410). As with Philo the 
Logos is the original image of man, or the original 
man, so in the Zohar the heavenly man is the embodi- 
ment of all divine manifestations: the Ten Sefirot, 
theoriginalimageof man. The heavenly Adam, step- 
ping forth out of the highest original 
darkness, created the earthly Adam 
(Zohar, ii. 70b). In other words, the 
activity of the Original Essence manifested itself 
in the creation of man, who at the same time is the 
image of the Heavenly Man and of the universe 
(Zohar, ii. 48), just as with Plato and Philo the 
idea of man, as microcosm, embraces the idea of 
the universe or macrocosm. 

The conception of Adam Kadmon becomes an im- 
portant factor in the later Cabala of Luria. Adam 
Kadmon is with him no longer the concentrated 
manifestation of the Sefirot, but a mediaior be- 
tween the En-Sof (“Infinite ”) and the Sefirot. The 
En-Sof, according to Luria, is so utterly incom- 

prehensible that the older cabalistic 


Akiba. 


Zohar. 


Luria. doctrine of the manifestation of the 
En-Sof in the Sefirot must be aban- 
doned. Hence he teaches that only the Adam Kad- 


mon, who arose in the way of self-limitation by the 
En-Sof, can be said to manifest himself in the Sefirot. 
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This theory of Luria’s, which is treated by Hayyim 


Vital in “ ‘Ez Hayyim; Derush ‘Agulim we-Yosher ” 

(Treatise on Circles and the Straight Line), leads, if 

consistently carried out, to the Philonic Logos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch. ii. 163 et seq., iii. 
88-96; Siegfried, Philo von -Alexandrien (see index); Hil- 
genfeld, Clementinische Recognitionen und Homilien (see 
index), Jena, 1818; Uhlhorn, Die Homilien und Recogni- 
tionen (see index); Franck, Systéme de la Kabbale, trans. 
by Jellinek, pp. 190 et seq., 166. LG 


ADAMAH (“Red Land”): Fortified city of 
Naphtali, northwest of the Sea of Galilee (Josh. 
xix. 86); identified by Conder with modern ‘Admah, 
north of Beth-shean. G. B. L. 


ADAMANT: This term occurs three times in 
the Old Testament (Ezek. iii. 9, Zech. vi. 12, Jer. xvii. 
1), and is used as a translation for shamir. Although 
no definite idea can be gathered concerning the iden- 
tity of the substance intended from these passages, 
it is possible to determine its nature and the uses 
to which it was put. A very hard substance is 
clearly indicated in all the passages, and in Jer. xvii. 
1 it is compared with the engraver's tool of iron. In 
the two other passages it is used figuratively to ex- 
press an unyielding, stubborn, and defiant spirit. 
The diamond can not be meant by Jer. xvii. 1, for 
the diamond was not used for engraving by the an- 
cients, and indeed it is doubtful whether the dia- 
mond inits polished form was knownto them. The 
substance used for engraving was corundum (Pet- 
rie, “Pyramids and Temples of. Gizeh," p. 173), and 
this is probably intended by the *adamant " of the 
Bible. The reading “adamant” in Ecclus. xvi. 16 
is evidently wrong. It does not give any intelligi- 
ble meaning, and in the manuscript discovered by 
Schechter, the Hebrew reads “for the sons of man” 
(“ Wisdom of Ben Sira,” ed. Schechter and Taylor, 
1899, p. 10, text). The Talmud, explains SHAMIR as 
a miraculous worm that was used in engraving the 
stones on the breastplate of the high priest, and 
according to a widespread legend which became 
known to the Arabs, Solomon was assisted by this 
worm in the building of the Temple POE ies 48D). 

. B. L. 


ADAMANTIUS: Jewish physician, author, 
and naturalist (1arpukov Aóyov coótoT/c; see Socrates, 
“Hist. Eccl.” vii. 13); lived in Alexandria in the 
fourth century. He prepared an abridgment, in 
two volumes, of the @vovoyvound, a Work on physiog- 
nomy, written by Polemon the rhetor, who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the time of Hadrian. Of this 
work an Arabic version in manuscript exists in the 
University Library at Leyden. He dedicated his 
abridgment to the emperor Constantius. The va- 
rious editions of this work are “ Adamantii Sophist:e 
Physiognomica," in Greek, Paris, 1540; “ Adamantii 
Sophistze Physiognomicon, id est de Nature Indiciis 
Cognoscendis Libri Duo," in Greek and Latin, Basel. 
1544; in Greek, together with the works of ‘lian. 
Polemon, and others, Rome, 1545. An uncritical edi- 
tion in Greek and Latin was published by I. G. Franz 
under the title *Scriptores Physiognomiz Veteres," 
Altenburg, 1780. Another work by Adamantius, 
“On the Winds" (Hep 'Avíuov), was published by 
V. Rose, in * Anecdota Greca," i. 29. Two quota- 
tions from this are known, one cited by ZEtius, a 
physician of Amida (see Photius, * Bibliotheca, " cod. 
921, iii. 103), epi '" Avéuov, 'Aóauavríov Zoótwrov, ed. I. 
Hirschberg, Leipsic, 1899, and one in the late Byzan- 
tine period by Joannes Diaconus Galenus. Adaman- 
tius himself declares that in this work he followed 
more the method of the * Physiognomica" of Aristotle 
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than any other, an important fact for the textual 
criticism of the works both of Aristotle and of Ada- 
mantius. Adamantius was also a naturalist; med- 
icaments introduced by him are mentioned by Ori- 
basius, who compiled a medical work during the reign 
of the emperor Julian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Wellmann, in Pauly and Wissowa’s Real- 
encyklopddie der Classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, i. 
343; Foerster, in Hermes, x. 466; idem, Philologus, xlvi. 250- 
275; idem, Oribasius, v. 109-112, 114, 335, 552. 

S. KR. 


ADAM-SALOMON, ANTONY SAMUEL: 
French sculptor; born at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, in 
the department of Seine-et-Marne, France, 1818; 
died in Paris, April 29, 1881. Adam-Salomon was 
intended for a mercantile career, which he followed 
for some time at Fontainebleau; but he afterward 
entered the faetory of Jacob Petit as modeler, a call- 
ing for which he had shown talent in his youth. He 
was sent by the authorities of his department with 
a scholarship to Paris, where he studied sculpture 
thoroughly; and then, to perfect himself in his art, 
he traveled in Switzerland and England. "The bust 
of Béranger which he produced at once established 
his reputation, and was repeatedly copied. It is said 
that, as the poet declined to sit for him, he modeled 
the features from memory. Adam-Salomon exhib- 
ited twice in the Salon, under the pseudonym of 
“Adama” (1844 and 1848). 

His other productions included medallions of Co- 
pernicus and of Amyot, busts of Rossini, Delphine 
Gay, George Sand, Lamartine, Halévy, Garnier- 
Pagés, and others. Lamartine had a special esteem 
for Adam - Salomon; 
and the sculptor,after 
the death of the poet, 
took a cast of his 
head. He also made 
a medallion of Mar- 
chand Ennery, chief 
rabbi of France. Be- 
sides these works his 
bas-relief of Charlotte 
Corday and the tomb 
of the duke of Padua 
are worthy of mention. 

Toward the end of 
his career, Adam-Sal- 
omon devoted himself 
to photography, and 
assisted in the devel- 
opment of this art. 
In 1850 he married 
Mile. Georgine Cor- 
nélie Coutellier, a fel- 
low artist, of Christian birth, who embraced the He- 
brew faith and remained true to it till her death in 
1878. The remains of Adam-Salomon rest in Fon- 
tainebleau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse Illustré, i. 77; Vapereau, 
Dict. Univ. des Contemp., s.v. J. W 


ADAMS, HANNAH: American author of a 
Jewish history; born at Medfield, near Boston, in 
1755 or 1756; died at Brookline, Mass., November 15, 
1832; one of the earliest women writers of America. 
She acquired the rudiments of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew from some university students boarding 
with her father who encouraged her religious and 
historical studies. She wrote extensively on topics 
connected with her favorite studies, and though her 
writings brought her little pecuniary profit, they 
secured her many distinguished friends, among them 
the Abbé Grégoire, with whom she carried on a cor- 


Adam-Salomon. 


respondence that formed the nucleus for her “ His- 
tory of the Jews.” Among her various works arc 
“A View of Religious Opinions” (1784), of which 
several American and English editions appeared, 
the fourth edition under the title “Dictionary of 
Religions”; “History of New England” (1799); 
“ Evidences of Christianity ” (1801); an * Autobiog- 
raphy,” and the “History of the Jews from the 
Destruction of Jerusalem to the Present Time ” (Bos- 
ton, 1812; London, 1818). The last work became pop- 
ular in Europe and America, and a German edition 
was printed in two volumes at Leipsic in 1819-20. 
This history of the Jews after Biblical times was the 
first issued in America, and it contains, among other 
interesting features, a great deal of information about 
the Jews of America that was reproduced by Jost. 
Itis based chiefly on the works of Grégoire, Basnage, 
Buchanan, and others. G. A. K. 


ADAMS, JOHN: Second president of the Uni- 
ted States; born at Braintree, Mass., Oct. 19 (old 
style), 1785; died at Quincy, Mass., July 4, 1826. In 
the later years of his life he devoted much time 
and thought to the consideration of the history of 
religions. Upon this subject he carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondénce with Jefferson, in which he 
exhibited an intimate knowledge of Jewish history 
and of the contributions of the Jews to the civili- 
zation of the world. In expressing his opinion in 
February, 1809, he wrote (“ Works of John Adams,” 
ix. 609, 610): 

t, .. In spite of Bolingbroke and Voltaire, I will insist that 
the Hebrews have done more to civilize men than any other 
nation. If I were an atheist, and believed in blind eternal fate, 
I should still believe that fate had ordained the Jews to be the 
most essential instrument for civilizing nations. If I were an 
atheist of the other sect, who believe, or pretend to believe, 
that allis ordered by chance, I should believe that chance had 
ordered the Jews to preserve and propagate to all mankind the 
doctrine of a supreme, intelligent, wise, almighty Sovereign of 
the universe, which I believe to be the great essential principle 
of all morality, and consequently of all civilization. I can not 
say that I love the Jews very much, nor the French, nor the Eng- 


lish, nor the Romans, nor the Greeks. We must loveall nations 
as well as we can, but it is very hard to love most of them.” . 


In 1818 he expressed himself similarly in a letter to 
Mordecai M. Noah (see Noan, “Travels in England, 
France, Spain," etc., appendix, p. xxvi.). 

H. Fr. 


ADAR (R. V., ADDAR): 1. A Benjamite, son 
of Bela (I Chron. viii. 3). 2. A border town of Ju- 
dah (Josh. xv. 3). G. D. L. 


ADAR (Assyrian, Ad-da-ru): The twelfth ec- 
clesiastical and sixth civil month (Esth. iii. 7, ix. 1; 
Ezra, vi. 15). It has usually twenty-nine days, of 
which the following have been set apart for com- 
memoration: The seventh day is observed as the 
anniversary of the death of Moses. The ninth of 
Adar was made a fast-day, because, says the Megil- 
lat Ta‘anit, the Hillelites and Shammaites strongly 
opposed each other on the seventh of Adar (com- 
pare Shab. 174). The thirteenth day was originally 
a festival, called Nicanor Day, commemorating the 
death of Nicanor (see ADARSA), the Syrian general 
in the Maccabean war, who aroused the indignation 
of the people by his insulting language concerning 
the sanctuary (II Macc. xv. 36; Ta‘anit, 180; Megil- 
lat Ta‘anit). Subsequently the thirteenth of the 
month was made a day of fasting in memory of 
Esther’s fast (Esth. iv. 16), and it was called the 
Fast of Esther. It was the preparatory day to the 
festival of Purim, celebrated on the fourteenth day, 
and in Shushan also on the fifteenth day. At pres- 
ent Adar coincides approximately with March. 
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ADAR, THE SEVENTH OF: According to 
tradition or calculation (compare Deut. xxxiv. 8 and 
Josh. i. 11, iii. 2, iv. 19), the anniversary of the death 
of Moses (Megillat Ta'anit, last chapter). Josephus 
(" Ant.” iv. 8, & 49) gives the first day of Adar as 
the day of Moses’ death. The day is mentioned with 
ihe rest of the ancient fast-days in “Tur Orah Hay- 
vim," § 580, and “Kol Bo,” but Joseph Caro in his 
commentary states that he has no knowledge of any 
of them being observed by the people. In the seven- 
teenth century in Turkey and Italy, and later in 
northern Europe as well, it became customary for 
pious Jews to observe the day as a fast-day and to 
read portions from the Midrash relating to the life 
and death of Moses, arranged in a special tikkun by 
Samuel Aboab, rabbi of Venice. K. 


ADAR SHENI (WEADAR): The Second, or 
intercalary, Adar, the thirteenth month of a Jewish 
embolismic year; it has twenty-nine days and the 
first Adar has then thirty. Purim is celebrated on 
the fourteenth of this later month of Adar in em- 
polismic years. An anniversary of a death (Jahrezett) 
that has occurred in Adar Sheni is observed in that 
month in an embolismic year, but otherwise in the 
first Adar. See CALENDAR. K. 


ADARBI, ISAAC BEN SAMUEL: A casuist 
and preacher of the Shalom Congregation of Salo- 
nica; lived in the sixteenth century. He wasthe pupil 
of Joserm TATTAZAK and the schoolmate of Samuel 
di Medina (D'tnb). Adarbi wrote: (1) “Dibre 
Ribot” (Polemics), consisting of four hundred and 
thirty responsa, which are interspersed with keen dis- 
cussions on halakic problems occurring in the Tal- 
mud and its commentaries (Salonica, 1581; Venice, 
1587: Sudilkov, 1833); (2) * Dibre Shalom" (Words of 
Peace), containing thirty sermons preached on various 
occasions, as well as homiletic commentaries on the 
weekly lessons of the Pentateuch (Salonica, 1589). 
In these sermons he often reproduces observations 
made by his teacher 'Taitazak. A second edition was 
published by Eliezer ben Shabbethai, who added an 
index of the Biblical passages dealt with and some 
notes (Venice, 1586; bid. 1587). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 38 (see 
index); Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1088; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 106. MB 


ADARSA (calied also Adasa): A village in 
Judea, thirty furlongs from BETH-HORON, and a 
three days’ march from Gazera. Eusebius (“ Ono- 
masticon,” s.v.) describes it as being near Guphna. 
Under the name of Adasa it is mentioned in I Macc. 
vii. 40, and in Josephus, * Ant.” xii. 10, $5, as the 
scene of the decisive battle between Judas Maccabeus 
and the Syrian general Nicanor, which took place 
on Adar 13, 160 B.C., and in which the latter was 
vanquished. Although the former had only 3,000 
men (I Maocc.), or according to Josephus (/.c.) only 
1,000, while his enemy commanded 9,000, Nicanor, 
who fell in the battle, was vanquished. His defeat 
occurred on the day before Mardocheus' (Morde- 
cai's) Day, that is, the 'Thirteenth of Adar, the day 
before Purr. In commemoration an annual fes- 
tival called Nicanor’s Day was instituted (I Macc. 
vii. 49; II Macc. xv. 86). According to the Talmud 
(Yer. Meg. ii. 66a and Megillat Ta‘anit, xii.) it was 
a semi-festival. F. DE S. X. 


ADAVI, MOSES BEN SAMUEL: A Tal- 
mudic scholar and author, who flourished in Tunis 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. He 
was a pupil of Isaac Lumbroso and Abraham Hayat. 
Adavi was the author of novellæ and collectanea to 


several treatises of the Babylonian Talmud and to 
the “ Yad ha-Hazakah” of Maimonides, which were 
published in book form at the expense of the sons 
of Samuel Nataf at Leghorn (1759), and which for 
that reason bear the title “Bene Shemuel” (Sons of 
Samuel). This was the first work published by a 
Tunisian Jew. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 38; 

Cazés, Notes sur les Israélites Tunisiens, p. 193. 


M. K. 


ADBEEL: A name found in the genealogical 
list of the sons of Ishmael, in Gen. xxv. 13, and in 


the corresponding list of I Chron. i. 29. 
G. B. L. 


ADDA: The name of two amoraim, neither of 
whom had a distinguishing patronymic or cognomen. 
The elder was a Palestinian, and lived in the first 
generation (third century). He was a colleague of 
R. Jonathan (Yer. Ter. x. 470). The younger was 
a disciple of Raba, and a contemporary of R. Ashi 
(Men. 48a, 590). S. M. 


ADDA B. ABIMI (BIMI): A Palestinian am- 
ora of the fourth generation, disciple of R. Hanina 
b. Pappi, and contemporary of R. Hezekiah. It is 
surmised that his patronymic Abimi was changed 
into Ukmi or Ikkuma, that is, “the Dark,” because 
his memory was not retentive enough to guard him 
against the misquoting of traditions (Yer. Ber. ix. 
14a; Yer. Ta‘anit, iii. 640; ‘Er. 95, 12a; Bezah, 260). 

S. M. 


ADDA B. AHABAH (AHW AH): 1. A Baby- 
lonian amora of the second generation (third and 
fourth centuries), frequently quoted in both the Jeru- 
salem and the Babylonian Talmud. He is said to 
have been born on the day that Rabbi (Judah I.) died 
(Kid 72a, b; Gen. R. lviii; see ABBA Hosgava). He 
was one of the disciples of Abba Arika (Rab), at whose 
funeral he rent his garments twice in token of his 
mourning for the great scholar (Yer. B. K. ii. 3a; Ber. 
42b et seg.). In Pumbedita R. Adda gathered about 
hima great many pupils, whom he taught sometimes 
in the public thoroughfares (Yeb. 1108). He lived 
to a very old age, and when interrogated on the mer- 
its that entitled him to be so favored of heaven, he 
gave the following sketch of his life aad character: 


“No one has ever preceded me to the synagogue, nor has 
any one ever remained in the synagogue after my departure. 
I never walked as much as four cubits without meditating on 
the Law, and never thought of its contents at places not scrupu- 
lously clean. Nor did I prepare a bed for myself to enjoy regu- 
lar sleep, nor did I disturb my colleagues by walking to my seat 
at college among them. I never nicknamed my neighbor nor 
rejoiced at his fall. Anger against my neighbor never went to 
bed with me, and I never passed the street near where my 
debtor lived: and while at home I never betrayed impatience, 
in order to observe what is said (Ps. ci. 2), “I will walk within 
my house with a perfect heart’ " (Yer. Ta'anit, iii. 67a ; some- 
what different in Babli, ibid. 20b). 


Yot where sanctity of life and the glory of heaven 
were concerned, he lost his patience and risked 
much. Thus, on one occasion, when he observed on 
the street à woman named Matun dressed in a man- 
ner unbecoming a modest Jewess, he violently re- 
buked her. Unfortunately for him the woman was 
a Samaritan, and for the attack on her he was con- 
demned to pay a fine of 400 zuz (about 960 actual 
value, or £12), and thereupon he repeated a popular 
saying, * Matun, matun [waiting, patience] is worth 
400 zuz!? (Ber. 20a). 

Such a character is generally surrounded by a halo 
of legend, and later ages supplied this. It is said that 
R. Adda’s piety was so highly valued in the sight of 
heaven that no favor asked by him was ever refused. 


Adda of Cæsarea 
ddir Hu 
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In times of drought, for example, when he pulled off 
but one shoe (preparatory to offering prayer), an 
abundance of rain descended ; but if 

Legends he pulled off the other, the world was 

as to His flooded (Yer. Ta‘anit, Lc). Even 

Sanctity. his teacher, the famous Rab, realized 

Adda's protective influence. On one 
occasion when he and Samuel, accompanied by 
Adda, came to a tottering ruin, and Samuel pro- 
posed to avoid it by taking a circuitous route, Rab 
observed that just then there was no occasion for 
fear, since R. Adda b. Ahabah, whose merits were 
very great, was with them; consequently no acci- 
dent would befall them. Samuel’s great colleague R. 
Huna I. also believed in and availed himself “of R. 
Adda’s supposed miraculous influence with heaven. 
This rabbi had a lot of wine stored in a building 
that threatened to collapse. He was anxious to save 
his property, but there was danger of accident to 
the laborers. Therefore he invited Rab Adda into 
the building, and there engaged him in halakic dis- 
cussions until the task of removing its contents 
was safely accomplished; hardly had the rabbis 
vacated the premises when the tottering walls fell 
(Ta‘anit, 20b). 

Of Rab Adda’s numerous noteworthy observations 
on Biblical texts, the following may be quoted: “ The 
man who is conscious of sin and confesses it, but does 
not turn away from it, is like the man who holds a de- 
filing reptile in his hand; were he to bathe in all the 
waters of the world, the bath would not restore him to 
cleanness. Only when he drops it from his hand, and 
bathes in but forty seahs (— about 100 gallons) of 
water he is clean." This follows from the Biblical 
saying (Prov. xxviii. 18), * Whoso confesseth and for- 
saketh them shall have mercy”; and elsewhere it is 
said (Lam. iii. 41), * Let us lift up our heart as well as 
our hands unto God in the heavens” (Ta'anit, 16a ; 
compare Tosef. bid. i. 8). 

2. A disciple of Raba, addressed by the latter as 
“my son." In a discussion the elder rabbi once re- 
buked him as devoid of understanding (Ta‘anit, 8«; 
Yeb. 615; Sanh. 81a, b). Subsequently he studied 
under R. Papa ana waited on R. Nahman b. Isaac 
(B. B. 22a: see version in Rabbinowicz, * Dikduke 
Soferim,” ad loe., note 6; Hul. 183b, where some man- 
uscripts read “bar Hana” or “Hanah ”). 5. M. 


ADDA OF CZESAREA (KISRIN): A disciple 
of R. Johanan, and a teacher in the third amoraic 
generation. Because of his cognomen he is errone- 
ously supposed to have been the son of R. Abbahu 
of Cæsarea (Abbahu II.; Yer. Der. 4, 8e; Yer. M. K. 
ili 82e; Bab. bid. 20D). S. M. 


ADDA, CALENDAR OF. See CALENDAR. 


ADDA B. HUNYA: The homiletie observa- 
tion on Eccl. i. 4 (“One generation passeth away, 
and another generation cometh: but the earth abideth 
forever”) has thus been transmitted by him: * Con- 
sider the present generation as good as the genera- 
tion that is passed and gone. Say not,‘ Were R. Akiba 
living. I would study the Bible under him; were R. 
Zerah and R. Johanan living, I would read Mishnah 
before them.’ But consider the generation that has 
arisen in thy days, and the wise men of thy time, as 
good as the previous generations and as the earlier 
wise men that have been before thee” (Eccl. R. ad 
loc.; compare Midr. Sam. § 15). S. M. 


ADDA B. MATNA: A Babylonian amora of 
the fourth century, disciple of Abaye and of Raba. 
He appears to have obtained some halakic informa- 
tion from Rabina I., and in his later years to have 
associated with Rabina IL To satisfy his thirst for 


knowledge, he felt obliged to leave his home, and 
when his wife asked, © What will thy little ones 
do?” he laconically replied, “Are the water-plants 
in the marshes all gone?” (Shab. 48e; Ket. 28«, 
Tib, 85a; Shebu. 18e ; Meg. 285; ‘Er. 22a). 

S. M. 


ADDA, MESHOHAAH (1Nmt? “ Surveyor”): 
A. disciple of R. Judah b. Ezekiel, who instructed 


Raba how to measure city limits for the regulation 
of Sabbath walks (Er. 565, B. M. 1072). B. M. 


ADDA B. MINYOMI: A Babylonian amora 
of the third century, junior contemporary of Ra- 
bina I. and of Huna Mar b. Iddi. He is sometimes 
quoted anonymously as “The Court of Nehardea ” 
(B. K. 810, Hul. 49a, Sanh. 170), S. M. 


ADDA B. SIMON: A Palestinian amora, who 
is known chiefly for ethical rules quoted in the name 
of his predecessors (Yer. Ber. ii. 44 ; Yer. Meg. 1. 
Tie; Eccl. R. iv. 17). S. M. 


ADDAN: A city of Babylonia, some of the in- 
habitants of which migrated with the Jews under 
Zerubbabel, but were unable to prove their Israelitish 
descent (Ezra, ii. 59). In the corresponding list of 
Neh. vii. 61, the place is called Addon. I Esd. v. 
36 has Charaathalan which is probably due to a 
running together of the words Cherub ma EA 

. B. L. 


ADDER (Daw): Reptile mentioned only in Gen. 
xlix. 17. It is the modern Arabic shiphon, a horned 
sand-snake, or Cerastes haselquistiz (Hart, “ Animals 
of the Bible,” pp. 18, 14). This viper, which is only 
about a foot long and of a grayish tint, lurks in ruts 
and footprints, and bites with deadly effect man or 
beast that passes by. It is found in Africa, where 
it appears in great variety and in large numbers. 
See SERPENT. I. M. P. 


ADDIR HU (Nin 38): A hymn in the Sc- 
der, the home service for Passover eve, and so called 
from its initial words, but also known by its re- 
frain of “Bimherah” (Speedily). It is one of the 
latest constituents of the HaAGGADAN, in which it 
does not appear much before the end of the fifteenth 
century. Originally, according to the Avignon 
Mahzor, it was a hymn for the festivals generally. 
But a little later it was adopted as a pendant to 
the hymn *Addir bimlukah” or “KI Lo Narn,” 
which was chanted on the first evening of Passover. 
Each hymn has a thought to the promised redemp- 
tion of Israel. But while “Addir bimlukah” is 
rather a hymn in praise of the Omnipotence which 
alone can bring on the redemption of Israel, * Addir 
Hu” is more strictly a prayer to that Omnipotence 
to hasten it by the restoration of the ancient center 
of Israel's religious organization. Originally, there- 
fore, the former was chanted on the opening night 
of the Passover, and the latter on the second. But 
with the accretive tendency often evident in the 
development of the Jewish liturgy, it became the 
custom, about two centuries ago, to chant both 
hymns on each occasion. 

The verses of these hymns differ in the first words 
only, these being a series of adjectives bearing an 
alphabetical acrostic. After the initial letter N they 
are usually grouped three together, thus forming 
the second to eighth stanzas. A quaint Judæo- 
German version once had great vogue, and it is still 
in use. It runs, “ Allmüchtiger (Barmherziger, etc.) 
Gott, nun bau dein' Tempel schiere," and so on. 
This German version appears even in a Haggadah 
of the Spanish rite (Amsterdam, 1612). 
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The tune seems to be the successful inspiration of 
a Jewish singer of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. It has succeeded beyond 
any other Hebrew melody in maintain- 
ing its position against all other airs 
for the words with which it is tradi- 
tionally associated. The tune is first 
met with in the Hebrew, Latin, and German Hag- 
gadah published by J. S. Rittangel, electoral pre 


¥essor of Oriental languages at Königsberg, in 1 
He gives it, with a bass part to both Hebrew and 
German texts, as illustrated below (A). The melody 
was then of comparatively recent origin, and took 


a form which, translated into modern notation, is as 
follows. 


Suitability 
of the 
Tune. 
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Selig’s “Der Jude,” of 1769, just midway between 
Rittangel’s days and ours, the melody is given al- 
most precisely as it is now sung in North Germany. 
In this it illustrates the history of most Hebrew 
melodies, which thus gradually crystallized into a 
tuneful and definite shape, altogether congenial to 
the ears of the Jews who sang them, and transmitted 
them modified by the “personal equation” of each 
depositary of the tradition. The present melody (B), 


having become familiar to Jews accustomed in their 
every-day life to the Germanic folk-song, was easily 


reproduced by them in the family circle, where the 
ability would be wanting—among the children neces- 
sarily—to reproduce the more difficult intervals and 
ornaments of the synagogue plain-song. Hence it 


ADDIR HU 


Ad - dir hu yib -neh be - to be - ka - rob bim - he- rah be- 
Allmächtiger Gott, nun bau dein’ Tem - pel bal - de, Ach bal-de! In 
y ee! 
| — poc ey — 
ya - me - nn z 
un - sem Ta - gen bal - de, Ach bau doch und bau! 
Ee pl —e— 2 
| 29 —— 98- A  . | C — | ——— pucr —g— L——— 
neh, be - neh, be - neh bet - ka be - ka - - rob. 
bau doch bau und bau dein’ Tem - pel bal - - de 


Here, it wil be seen, the melody is very simple, 
and little beyond speech-song suggested by the 
rhythm of the words (obviously according to the old 
German disregard of the stress-syllables) and their 
phrasing. The cadence itself is likewise but a con- 
ventional ending of familiar character. The modu- 
lation with the sharpened fourth is perhaps due not 


Shad - dai Hu, 


Ra - hum Hu, 


rob, El, be-neh, El, 
so much to the vocalist as to the transcriber. Alto- 
gether, the melody of 1644 has the character of a dro- 
ning intonation rather than of a set melody. If taken 
by the father or other precentor of the family circle 
at an extreme pitch, as in Rittangel's transcription, 
the basses at the table would be tempted to sing 

seconds,” and would soon arrive at musical phrases 
nearer to some of the forms now customary. And 


this is, indeed, what happened: for in Gottfried 


Tak - kif 


be-neh, be - neh bet-ka.... 


developed but little further; and although three 
or four variants exist of some of its 
Adapted phrases, they are not of essential im- 
for Family portance, and, indeed, are often in- 
Song. terchanged by the singer. Perhaps 
the version most widely followed is 

the following (set to the concluding stanza): 


Hu, 


me-nu be 


be - ka - rob. 

The uniform employment of this melody, in con- 
trast with the divergence of the tunes in use for 
each of the other Seder hymns, is also due to its 
selection as the “representative theme” (niggun) for 
the festival of Passover, inasmuch as it is an old 
custom to chant the responses in Ps. exviii. to it. 
The custom, however, does not date back to Rit- 
tangel’s day, since he tells us that these verses of 
the Hatten then had their own “very beautiful 


Addison 
Adelkind 
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Sn a 


and delightful melody,” which, unfortunately, he 
omitted to transcribe. 
The old German tune spread rapidly east and 
west, being still modified to suit the local ear at 
each stage of its journeying. It even 
Its Wide reached Asia and Africa, where it came 
Popularity. into the region of a musical system 
widely differing from that of its north- 
ern fatherland. Thus this melody was affected by 
the peculiarities of the Perso-Arab music, with its 
plaintive sadness, its frequent repetition of brief 
phrases, its tendency to ornamentation, and its un- 
diatonic tonality. When, therefore, the orientalized 
form was chanted to E. Lubbert in Egypt about forty 
years ago, he did not readily recognize its descent 
from the “ Addir Hu” of the north; but transmitted it 
to Fétis, the historian of music, simply as a melody 


“traditional in the synagogue at Alexandria.” When, 
however, the version which is given above (C) is 
divested of the local coloring of the melody and 
shifting of the accent which would inevitably sug- 


gest themselves in the mouth of a Jewish cantor in. 
Egypt, very little variation in essentials remains from. 


the version either of old Königsberg or of modern 

New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rittangel, Liber Rituum Paschatium, Königs- 
berg, 1644; Naumburg, Recueil de Chants des Israélites, 
Paris, 1874; Marksohn and Wolf, Auswahl. Alter Synagogal- 
Melodien, Leipsic, 1875; Japhet, Haggadah für Pesach, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1881; Schoenfeld, Recitative und 
Gesünge zum Vortrage am Ersten und Zweiten Abende 
des Ueberschreitungsfestes, Posen, 1844; Pauer and Cohen, 
Traditional Hebrew Melodies, London, 1896; A. A. Green, 
The Revised Haggadah, London, 1897. ELO 


ADDISON, JOSEPH: English essayist; born 
at Milston, in England, May 1, 1672; died June 17, 
1719. He has been fittingly characterized as "the 
chief architect of English public opinion in the eight- 
eenth century." For this reason nis attitude toward 
Jews and Judaism is of importance. 

By his writings he greatly influenced the public es- 
timate of the Jews in respect to their social and eco- 

nomic status; and for a century after 

Attitude he wrote, legislation and judge-made 

Toward law both emanated from the classes 
the Jews. who read and enjoyed the writings of 
the chief author of the “Spectator.” 

An examination of Addison's writings discloses at 
least five distinct references to Jews and Judaism, 
in all of which he shows a sympathetic attitude and 
a comparatively intimate knowledge of the subject, 
considering the circumstances of the day. (See the 
“Spectator,” Nos. 405, 495, 581; “The Freeholder,” 
No. 5, and passages in his “ Dialogue on Medals.”) 
The only one of these references to which special at- 


tention needs be given here is an essay that appeared 
in the “Spectator,” No. 495, September 27,1719, which 
is devoted wholly to the subject of the Jews. The 
other essays show his recognition of the debt that 
the English language owes to the Hebrew tongue 
for the idioms it has absorbed, the influence upon 
English custom and law of Jewish veneration for 
the name of God, and the prevalence of patriotism 
and love of country among the ancient Jews while 
they still had a country. No. 495 of the “ Specta- 
tor” contains an interesting characterization of the 
Jews, and deals with their dissemination throughout 
the trading world, their numbers, their adherence 
to their religion, and the natural and providen- 
tial reasons that may be assigned for these facts. 
The most interesting and significant passages in this 
essay are those dealing with the economic value of 


- ka 


be - neh 


bet 


the Jews, resulting from their dispersion through- 
out the world. As to this fact, he says: 


“ They are, indeed, so disseminated through all the trading 
parts of the world, that they are become the instruments by 
which the most distant nations converse with one another, and 
by which mankind are knit together in a general correspondence. 
They are like the pegs and nails in a great building, which, 
though they are but little valued in themselves, are absolutely 
necessary to keep the whole frame together." 


It would be a serious error to regard Addison as 
merely echoing prevailing popular views of his time 
in these utterances. On the contrary, much stress 
must be laid here on Addison’s kindly interest and 
sympathy, his knowledge of his subject, his curiosity 
concerning Jews and Judaism, his acquaintanceship 
with Jews, formed both at home and abroad, his in- 
formation gained through the official channels of the 

state and colonial departments, and his 


Addison indebtedness to his father, LANCELOT 

and ADDISON, who published an apprecia- 
Shake- tive volume on the Jews, a few years 
speare. after his son's birth. When Addison’s 


attitude toward the Jew is compared 
with that of Shakespeare in his ^ Merchant of Venice,” 
one becomes impressed with the former’s broad, as 
contrasted with the latter’s seemingly narrow, point 
of view. That this liberal attitude was largely pecul- 
jar to Addison himself, even though it may have in- 
fluenced English gentlefolk to the present day, be- 
comes still more apparent from the fact that no such 
sympathetic treatment of the Jew as his appeared in 
English literature for approximately a century after 
Addison wrote. 

Addison’s reference to the Jews and international 
commerce is especially important, because it was a 
contemporary recognition of the great contribution to 
general civilization made by the Jews in the English 
possessions at that time. 

[Addison's “Ode on Gratitude” was translated 
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into Hebrew by Shalom ben Jacob Cohen of Meseritz, 
under the title * Mizmor le-Todah," and published in 
«pikkure ha-‘Ittim,” i. 104 (Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl.? col. 2518). e.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dict. of N ational Biography, s.v.; Spectator, 
No. 495; Max J. Kohler, in Menorah Monthly, January, 1898. 


M. J. K. 


ADDISON, LANCELOT: English clergyman 
and author; father of Joseph Addison; born at Mea- 
purn Town Head, in the parish of Crosby Ravens- 
worth, Westmoreland, 1632; died April 20, 1703. He 
was educated at Queen's College, Oxford, and served 
seven years (1662—70) as chaplain of the garrison 
at Tangiers. While in that city he became suffi- 
ciently interested in the condition of the Jews to 


study their habits and customs, and subsequently . 


published a book upon them. Hissojourninthe Bar- 
bary states afforded him exceptional opportunities 
for the study of alien customs, rites, and government, 
and his inquiring and sympathetic bent of mind in- 
duced him to investigate these carefully. The re- 
sults of his investigations appeared in several works 
which he wrote and published after his return home; 
these were entitled * Life and Death of Muhamed,” 
“West Barbary,” “The First State of Muhametism,” 
and a work entitled “The Present State of the Jews 
(more particularly relating to those of Barbary).” The 
last work was published at London in 1675 (a second 
edition in 1676, and a third in 1682). There were very 
few Jews in England at this time, and that country 
scarcely afforded opportunities for such a study of 
Jewish conditions as Addison made in the Moorish 
states; in view of these facts, the success of his work 
is noteworthy. The book bears the supplementary 
title,“ wherein is contained an exact account of their 
customs, secular and religious, to which is annexed 
a summary discourse of the Mishnah, Talmud, and 
Gemara.” The title gives a fair idea of the work; 
this may be supplemented by the following sugges- 
tive passage from the preface: 

“ As to the account it gives of the Jews, I conceive there is not 

any so modern. nor in many things so particular and true, this 
being the result of Conversation, and not of Report." 
While Addison naturally manifests a strong bias in 
his view of a different creed, it must be conceded 
that his work exhibited a liberality of view and a 
keenness of perception not often encountered at that 
time. "These qualities and the marked fearlessness 
which evidently characterized this ecclesiastic of the 
dissolute days of Charles IL. are indicated in the fol- 
lowing passage from his work: 

* For, setting aside the Artifices of Commerce and Collusions 
of Trade, they [the Barbary Jews] can not be charged with any 
of those debauches which are grown into reputation with whole 


Nations of Christians, to the scandal and contradiction of their 
name and Profession.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. of National Biography, s.v. 
M. J. K. 
ADDO. Sec Ippo. 
ADDON. Sce ADDAN. 


ADELAIDE: Capital city of South Australia. 
The history of the Jewish community of this city is 
closely connected with a pioneer settler, Jacob Mon- 
tefiore, who took a prominent part in the foundation 
of both the colony and the community. The con- 
gregation, which now numbers about five hundred 
persons, dates from 1840. The synagogue on Rundle 
street was consecrated in 1871 and stands upon the 
site of a small hall that was used by the con gregation 
in its early days. 

The Jews of Adelaide have borne an honorable 
share in the service of the state. In the Legislative 
Council, Maurice Salem sat for nine years. In.the 
Legislative Assembly, four Jews have occupied seats 
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at various times: Judah Moss Solomon (1852-60), 
Emmanuel Solomon, Lewis Cohen (1887-93), and V. 
L. Solomon, who was elected in 1890 and who is still 
a member, Thelast named, who was one of the prin- 
cipal pioneers of the northern territory, has filled the 
highest office attainable by a citizen, having been 
chosen premier of the colony in November, 1899, 
though, owing to political combinations, he was in 
office only seven days. The highest civic office, that 
of mayor, has been held by three Jews; namely, 
J. Lazar (1855-58), J. M. Solomon (1869-71), and 
Lewis Cohen (1883-84). In trade also the Jews have 
received honors, M. Lazarus having been elected 
president of the Adelaide Chamber of Manufactures. 
Since the community was established, Adelaide has 
known only one Jewish minister, the Rev. A. T. Boas, 
who has been associated with the congregation since 
1871. Attached to the synagogue is a congregational 
school, which is attended by sixty children. There 
are four Jewish societies, of which the Hebrew Bene- 
fit and Medical Society is the most noteworthy. It 
was founded in 1877 by S. Saunders, a justice of the 
peace, and its assets now amount to over nine hun- 
dred pounds sterling (about $4,500). I. Asher has 
been its president for over fifteen years. The other 
three societies are the Jewish Philanthropic, the La- 
dies' Benevolent, and the Hebrew Literary and Social 
Society. Most of the Jewish public men have been 
connected, in one capacity or another, with the syna- 
gogue and these societies. D. I. F 


ADELKIND: A prænomen; also a family name 
among the Jews. As the former it is found in a list 
of martyrs in Nuremberg in the year 1298, and also 
occurs in a similar list for Weissensee of the year 
1303. As a family name it is first met with in the 
case of Baruch Adelkind of Padua (but evidently of 
German origin), one of whose sons, Cornelius, be- 
came a well-known printer and publisher. The name 
is purely German, and occurs very early in German 
literature; the two words that form it, Ade? (or Edel 
— “noble”) and Kind (or Kint, Chint = “origin,” 
“family ”), are met very often in names for both men 
and women among the Jews of Germany. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Salfeld, Das Martyrologium des Niirnberger 
Memorbuches, pp. 179, 216, 386 
W. M. 


Cornelius B. Baruch Adelkind: Printer and 
publisher; lived in Italy during the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; he was of German descent. From 
1594 to 1544 he was in the employ of the Venetian 
publisher Daniel Bomberg, by whom were issued, 
with Adelkind's aid, texts of the Bible entire and in 
part, commentaries on the Bible, and prayer-books 
according to the German, Spanish, and Karaite rites. 
In 1544 he worked for another Venetian publisher, 
Giovanni di Gara, who, during that year, published 
editions of Bahya b. Asher’s famous commentary 
and of the pseudo-historical work, “ Yosippon." In 
the following year Adelkind's name appeared on the 
title-page of the Midrash on the Pentateuch and the 
Megillot published in Venice by Giustiniani. From 
1546 to 1553 he seems to have combined the func- 
tions of printer and publisher; for an edition of Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol's *Mibhar ha-Peninim" (Venice, 
1546) and a reprint of a prayer-book of the German 
rite (Venice, 1549) bear his name alone. In 1553 he 
changed his residence from Venice to Sabbionetta, 
where he was employed by T. Foa, an edition of the 
Pentateuch, Megillot, and Haftarot (1553-55) being 
published with his aid. 

The phrase *from the stem of Israel," that Adel- 


kind and his brother (or brothers?) employ upon 


several occasions, has suggested to Steinschneider 


Adelsohn 
Adiabene 
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the possibility that he might have been a convert to 
Christianity. But in the poem on a certain apostate 
Marano of Venice, which the publisher Soncino adds 
to his edition of Vidal Benveniste's * Melizat ‘Efer 
we-Dinah " (The Poem of ‘Efer and Dinah), he calls 
Adelkind “ Cornelius the Israelite,” as does Elias Le- 
vita in one of the poems addressed by him to Levi 
b. Gerson. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jld. Typographie, in Ersch 
ane Gruber, Encyklopdüdic, xxviii. 44; idem, Cat. Bodl. No. 
4192. 


W. M. 


Daniel Adelkind: Printer and publisher; son 
of Cornelius b. Baruch Adelkind. Little is known 
of him except for the years 1550-52; and even for 
that short period the only data are to be gleaned 
from the mention of his name on the title-pages of 
books. In 1550 he was engaged with Giustiniani of 
Venice, whom he assisted in publishing the first edi- 
tion of the Hebrew translation, by Moses ibn Tibbon, 
of Maimonides' philosophical work, * Millot ha-Hig- 
gayon." In 1551 and 1552 he seems to have had, in 
Venice, a printing-oflice of his own; for the following 
four books, which bear his name as printer, mention 
no other as editor or publisher: Jacob Weil's “ Bedi- 
kot," with a short glossary (Venice, 1551); Samuel 
Archivolti's ethical work, * Degel Ahabah " (Venice, 
1551); “ Megillat Sefer ” (Venice, 1552); and, finally, 
the German “Priecepta Mulierum," or “ Frauen- 
büchlein," in à short epilogue to which he begs his 
father to accept this * booklet" asa gift from his son 
(1st ed., Venice, 1552). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 3715, 3949, 

5631 (3), 6513 (41), 7004 (1), 1166. 

W. M. 


ADELSOHN, WOLF: Russian-Hebrew scholar 
and teacher; born in Lithuania about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; died in Odessa, Áugust 
18, 1866. Of his parentage nothing is known. Adel- 
sohn was a disciple of Rabbi Manasseh ben Porath, 
called also Manasseh Ilier. While still a young man 
he obtained the position of teacher in the house of 
Lippe Ettinger in Brest-Litovsk. In 1833 he set- 
tled in Dubno, where he exercised great influence 
upon the rising generation of the Maskilim (^ Pro- 
gressists "), and where at the same time he was 
persecuted by the Hasidim for his rationalism. Later, 
for two years, he was a teacher in the house of 
Leon Chari in Meseritz, from which place he went 
to Odessa, where he had to struggle hard for sub- 
sistence. He died in extreme poverty from starva- 
tion; most of his papers were"buzht to disinfect his 
lodgings. m 

Among Adelsohn's pupils were the grammarian 
Hay yim Zebi Lerner and the Russian censor Vladimir 
Feodorov (Z. H. Griinberg). Because of his philo- 
sophie character and contempt of conventionality he 
was called the “Diogenes” among the Maskilim. 
He wrote a critical treatise on * Esther," against the 
views of Isaac Samuel Reggio, and essays on Hebrew 
literature, which, after his death, came into the hands 
of L. Chari and Joel Baer Falkovich. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gottlober. in Ha-Boker Or, 1879. iv. No. 4; 
Sachs, in Kanfe Fonar, Berlin, 16485 Chari, in an article on 


Ecclesiastes, Odessa, 1873. 
D. G. 


ADEN: Port in western Arabia on the shores 
of the Red Sea, near the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb; a 
British possession since 1839. In 1891 its population 
was 41,910. In 1881 there were in Aden 2,121 Jews, 
including 125 Beni Israel from Bombay. More re- 
cently the Jewish community has received an acces- 
sion of 250 families from Yemen. Their occupations 
are those of mat- and reed-workers, masons, porters, 


bookbinders, money-changers, and jewelers; while 
the bumboatmen, also, who serve the mail-packets 
that stop at Aden, are mainly Jews. The trade in os- 
trich feathers is entirely in the hands of Jews. Their 
dress consists of kilt, shirt, arbda‘ kanfot, waistcoat, 
and gabardine; and during prayer they wear over 
the head a tallit known as mandil (the Arabic word 
for handkerchicf or shawl), with green silk corners, 
two of which are held in each hand. They use this 
also to carry home vegetables, etc., from market. 
The Jewesses wear trousers and shirt, and a sort of 
wig known as a masr; also a veil like the Moslem 
women. The Jews shave the head, except the peot 
(side-locks), every Friday. Their food is vegetables 
and fish; but they are said to be much addicted to 
date wine prepared by themselves. 

There appears to be some trace of animal sacrifice 
among them, possibly borrowed from the neighbor- 
ing Arabs. When a child is born, a goat is slaugh- 
tered and placed under the bed of the mother. On 
the first day of marriage a heifer is slaughtered; but 
in this latter case it may be rather for purposes of 
hospitality. 

It is not known when Jews first settled in Aden, 
which in antiquity was an important mart, and con- 
tinued so as late as Marco Polo (1254-1324). Some 
of the earlier rabbis are known as “ Adeni," which 
would imply a congregation of some size. Aden has 
become important since the British occupation in 
1839, at which date the Jews numbered but 250. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hunter, Statistical Account of the British 

Settlement of Aden, pp. 26, 45, 47, 52, London, 1877; Baines, 

Results in the Presidency of Bombay, 1881, ii.6; Univ. Isr. 


900, pp. 498 et seq., 585; Saphir, Eben Saifir, part ii. ch. Xi; 
Anglo-Jewish Association, Annual Reports, 1875, 1876. 


J. 

ADENI, SOLOMON BEN JOSHUA: Ara- 
bian author and Talmudist, who lived during the first 
half of the seventeenth century at Sanaa and Aden in 
southern Arabia, from which town he received the 
name “Adeni” or “the Adenite." He was a pupil 
of the Talmudist Bezalel Ashkenazi and of the cab- 
alist Hayyim Vital. In 1624, or, according to other 
authorities, in 1622, he wrote a commentary on the 
Mishnah, entitled “ Meleket Shelomoh” (The Work of 
Solomon). Only a few fragments of this have been 
published, but they are quite sufficient to indicate 
the value of the whole work. In this commentary, 
Adeni exhibits considerable critical ability. He an- 
alyzes the Mishnah in a manner that is quite modern, 
and which is accompanied by a strictly scientific pen- 
etration that enables him to enter into the most minute 
details of the mishnaic text, its punctuation and spell- 
ing. The great value of Adeni’s work was recog- 
nized by Manasseh ben Israel, who made use of its 
critical conclusions in his edition of the Mishnah of 
1682. Adeni incorporated in,his work Joseph Ash- 
kenazi’s valuable amendments to the Mishnah. In 
addition to his commentary he wrote * Dibre Emet ” 
(Words of Truth), which, according to Azulai, con- 
tains critical notes on the Masorah. In 1854 the manu- 
script of * Meleket Shelomoh,” his first work, was in 
the hands of Nathan Coronel of Jerusalem, whereas 


that of his second work,“ Dibre Emet,” seems to have 

been lost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, I. letter Shin, No. 
573 II. letter Daleth, No.7; Sambary, ed. Neubauer, in Med. 
Jew. Chiron. i. 152; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6890 ; idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. xvii. 54; Jew. Quart. Rev. 1898-99, xi. 999; 
Polak, Perush Bertinoro, Amsterdam, 1856; Kaufmann, in 
Monatsschrift, 1898, p. 40. LG 

PM e. 


ADERSBACH, G. A.: German poet; died in 
18238. He belonged to the generation that, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, took an 
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active part in the struggle for Jewish emancipation. 
In his contributions to the * Sulamith " (vol. v.) he 
manifests some poetical ability. Special mention 
iav be made of his odes on the Jewish soldiers who 
fell in the battle of Waterloo, and on William Wil- 
perforce, the English abolitionist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jost, Neuere Geschichte, ili. 35. 


M. B. 


ADHAN: A family of northern Africa, several 
members of which figure in Jewish literature. The 
family name was originally Aldahhan. In Old Ara- 
bic this signifies “an oil merchant”: in the modern 
Arabic of Morocco it means “a painter” or “deco- 
rator? (*Z.D.M.G." xlix. 578; compare Stein- 
schneider, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 180). 1. Moses 
Adhan is known from a rabbinical decision that he 
published in Iyyar,1792 (printed in * Kerem Hemed,” 
the * Responsa of Abraham Alnaqua,” ii. 40«, Leg- 
horn, 1869 and 1871). A manuscript in the collection 
of David Kaufmann contains a * lamentation " for the 
Ninth Day of Ab, with the acrostic ^ Moses Adhan." 
The style of this hymn (Stade's “Zeitschrift,” ii. 1, 
xii. 961, etc.) shows that he was a writer of some 
merit (“Z.D.M.G.” 1. 286). 2. Jacob Adhan was 
the author of a combined Hebrew and Arabic piyut, 
in which the community of Israel (Keneset Yisrael) 
is represented as pouring out its feelings to God, its 
beloved, and asking for renewed assistance (J. K. 
Zenner, “Z.D.M.G.” xlix. 578; Kaufmann, 20. 1.238). 
Though evidently written in Morocco, the manu- 
script in which this piyut is found came from 
Tampa, in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, in uox 


ADHAN, SOLOMON BEN MASUD: Trans- 
lator and author, who lived in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He went from Tafilet, Morocco, 
to Amsterdam so as to obtain the necessary means 
for the ransom of his family and of his synagogue 
from the hands of the Moors. He published a trans- 
lation of Solomon Sasportas’ “ Zeker Rab” under the 
title “Memoria de los 613 Preceptos” (An Account 
of the 613 Precepts), Amsterdam, 1727; also “ Bi-Neot 
Deshe” (In Green Pastures), containing ritualistic 
and ethical exhortations, as well as legends of Moses 
and Aaron (Amsterdam, 1735; 2d ed., in Russia, 1809). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. p. 8; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. i. 18; Benjaeob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 80. 


M. B. 


ADIABENE : A district in Mesopotamia between 
the Upper Zab (Lycus) and the Lower Zab (Caprus), 
though Ammianus (* Hist.” xviii., vii. 1) speaks of 
Nineveh, Ecbatana, and Gaugamela as also belonging 
to it. For some centuries, beginning with the first 
century n.C., it was semi-independent. In the Tal- 
mudic writings the name occurs as 347, mnan, 
and FIN, which is parallel to its Syriac form 
"Ifadyab" or “Hedayab.” Its chief city was Arbela 
(Arba-ilu), where Mar ‘Ukba had a school, or the 
neighboring Hazzah, by which name the Arabs also 
called Arbela (Yakut, *Geographisches Wörter- 
buch,” ii. 268; Payne-Smith, “Thesaurus Syriacus,” 


under “ Hadyab ”; Hoffmann, * Auszüge aus Syri- 
schen Akten," pp. 241, 2490). In Hid. 79« the Bibli- 


cal Habor is identified with Adiabene (compare Yeb. 
160 ef seq., Yal. Dan. 1064), but in Yer. Meg. i. 715 
with Riphath (Gen. x. 8; compare also Gen. R. 
XXXvii) In the Targum to Jer. li. 27, Ararat, Mini, 
und Ashkenaz are paraphrased by Mp, DIN, 
DM, 2.e., Kurdistan, Armenia, and Adiabene; while 
in Ezek. xxvii. 98 y n». mn are interpreted by 
the Aramaic translator as “Harwan, Nisibis, and 
Adiabene, ” 


Under the Persian kings Adiabene seems for a 
time to have been a vassal state of the Persian em- 
pire. Ardashir III. (861-338 B.c.), before he came to 
the throne, had the title “King of Hadyab” (Ndl- 
deke, “ Geschichte der Perser," p. 70). The little king- 

dom attained a certain prominence 
Relation to on account of its kings during the first 
Neighbor- century. IzarEs became a Jew. His 
ing King- conversion took place before he as- 
doms. cended the throne and while he lived 
in Charax Spasinu. Ataboutthesame 
time his mother, Helena, was also converted. "The 
times were troublous ones; for Parthian kings and 
counter-kings followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. Artaban III. was king of Atropatene. He 
had succeeded Vonones, who, having been educated 
entirely at Rome, was unsympathetic toward the 
Parthians. Artaban soon had to flee to Hyrcania to 
escape from the rival king, Tiridates III. He re- 
turned, however, in 36, and, being afraid of a con- 
spiracy, took refuge at the court of Izates, who was 
powerful enough to induce the Parthians to rein- 
state Artaban. For this service certain kingly 
honors were granted Izates, and the city of Nisibis 
was added to his dominions. However, in 45, Got- 
arzes, an adopted son of Artaban, was raised to the 
throne by the nobles, in preference to Vardanes, his 
half-brother. In 49 Meherdates (Mithridates V.), 
& son of Vonones, was sent from Rome by Claudius 
to take possession of the throne of Parthia. Izates 
played a double game, though he secretly sided with 
Gotarzes. A few years later, Vologeses I. set out 
with the intention of invading Adiabene and of 
punishing Izates; but a force of Dacians and Scyth- 
ians had just entered Parthia, and Vologeses had to 
return home. 

Izates was followed on the throne by his elder 
brother, Monobaz II. It is related that in the year 
61 he sent a contingent of soldiers to Armenia to 
assist the Parthian candidate, Tiridates, against Ti- 
granes, who had made an incursion into the terri- 
tory of Adiabene. The troops of Monobaz, how- 
ever, were beaten back at Tigranocerta. Monobaz 
was present when peace was concluded at Rhandea 
between Parthia and Rome in the year 63. The 
chief opponent of Trajan in Mesopotamia during 
the year 115 was the last king of independent Adia- 
bene, Meharaspes. He had made common cause 
with Ma'nu (Mannus) of Singár (Singara) Trajan 
invaded Adiabene, and made it part of the Roman 
province of Assyria; under Hadrian in 117, however, 
Rome gave up possession of Assyria, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia. In the summer of 195 Severus was 
again warring in Mesopotamia, and in 196 three 
divisions of the Roman army fell upon Adiabene. 
According to Dio Cassius, Antoninus took Arbela 
in the year 216, and searched all the graves there, 
wishing to ascertain whether the Arsacide kings were 
buried there. In later times Adiabene became an 
archbishopric, with the seat of the metropolitan at 
Arbela (Hoffmann, * Akten,” pp. 259 et seq.). 

It is impossible to tell how far the inhabitants of 
Adiabene had followed the example of their king 


_ and become Judaized. Josephus (“ B. 
Conversion J.” preface, $ 2) refers to the “ Adia- 


of Some of benoi” as Jews. Both Queen Helena 
Izates’ and Izates showered presents upon 
Subjects. Jerusalem, and the queen took the 
king's sons there to be educated. 

The remains of Helena and Izates were sent by 
Monobaz II. to Jerusalem for burial. There seems 
to be no doubt that there were a number of Adiabene 
Jews in Jerusalem, who probably belonged to the 
princely household. Josephus knew several, and in 
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“B. J.” ii. 19, 8 2 mentions a Kenedeus and a 
Monobaz as aiding bravely in the defense of Jerusa- 
lem against the Romans, and “the sons and breth- 
ren of Izates the king . . . were bound . . . and 
led to Rome, in order to make them hostages for 
their country's fidelity to the Romans" (*B. J." 
vi. 6, 84). A certain Jacob Hadyaba is mentioned 
in B. B. 26b; and also Zuga of Hadyab, or Zawa 
(Heilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot,” ed. 1882, ii. 115). The 
Talmud mentions a certain kind of scorpion in 
Adiabene (Bab. Shab. 1915; in Yer. Shab. xiv. 145, 
the reading n"173?? is incorrect) that might be killed 
on the Sabbath day because of its venomous character. 
It also states (Bab. Men. 395) that the followers of 
Monobaz (Yer. Meg. iv., end, bi n3) were accus- 
tomed to fix the mezuzah upon a staff, and to set 
the staff upright in any inn in which they happened 
to pass the night (Tosef., Meg. iv. [iii.] 80; Yer. 
Meg. iv. 75c). 
All manner of false traditions have gathered 
around these statements. The Armenian historian 
Moses of Chorene, who wrote in the 
Traditions. fourth or fifth century, has trans- 
ferred the story of Izates’ intervention 
in Parthia to Abgar, one of the kings of Edessa, 
making Helena the wife of Abgar, Ukkama (Von 
Gutschmid, “Kleine Schriften,” iii. 45), probably 
because Abgar VII. was the son of Izates (Duval, 
“Histoire d’Edesse,” p. 51). In later Jewish tradi- 
tion Monobaz is made out to be a son of Agrippa 
IL (Ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” in Neubauer, 
“Med. Jew. Chron.” i. 51; compare also “Seder 
‘Olam,” 7. 170; and “Seder ‘Olam Zutta,” in one 
recension, 2). 71, which in another recension (čb. 75), 
however, is said to be impossible. The same is to 
be found in Zacuto's “ Yuhasin,” ed. Filipowski, 98). 
According to Zemah Gaon, he was a son of Herod 
(* Yuhasin,” 93, 2, below). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chief authority is Josephus (Ant. xx. 2, 84; 
B. J. ii. 19, $2; 1v. 9, $11; v. 2, $2; 3,88; 4,82; 6,81), who 
probably got his information from Adiabene Jews in Jerusa- 
jem (Von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, iii. 4). Notices may 
also be gathered from Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 66, vi. 
44 et seq.; Ammianus, History, xviii. 7, 8 1; xxiii. 6, 821; 
Strabo, Geography, xvi. 745 et seq.; Brüll, Adiabene, in 
Jahrb. i.58 et seq.; Gritz, in Monatsschrift, 1877, xxvi. 241 
et seq., 289 et seg.; Von Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans, pp. 140 
et seq. ; Schürer, Gesch. ii. 962. G 


ADIBE, JACOB: A Jew, exiled from Portugal 
in 1496, who dwelt at Azamor in the province of 
Duccala, Morocco. In 1512 the ruler of Azamor had 
surrendcred to the sovereignty of Portugal, but soon 
renounced his allegiance. King Manuel thereupon 
ordered a fleet to the rebellious city, entrusting his 
nephew, Don Jaime, duke of Braganca, with the su- 
preme command. There ensued a fierce battle be- 
tween the Moors and the Portuguese, which raged 
all day without apparent result. At dawn on the 
following morning, however, Adibe appeared before 
Don Jaime and announced to him the evacuation of 
the city. At the same time he asked for protection for 
his family and his coreligionists. The duke com- 
plied with this request; and under the protection of 
a military force, the Jews, numbering several thou- 
sands, were escorted out of the city and settled at 
Saffee and Fez. Adibe himself returned later to 
Azamor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dam de Goes, Chron. do Rei D. Manuel, pp. 

372 et seq.; A. C. de Sousa, Hist. General da Casa Real de 


Portugueza, v. 522; D. L. de Barrios, Historia Universal 
Judayca, p. 18; Monatsschrift, vii. 449 et seq. MK 


ADIDO. See HADIDO. 


ADIEL: 1. A prince of the family of Simeon, 
who captured Gedor in the days of Hezekiah 
(I Chron. iv. 36). 2. A priest, son of Jahzerah 
(I Chron. ix. 12). 3. The father of Azmaveth, who 
was *over the king's [David's] treasures " (I Chron. 
xxvii. 25). G. D. L 


ADINO THE EZNITE.—Biblical Data: In 
II Sam. xxiii. 8 et seg., in which the names of David's 
heroes are recorded, occur two mysterious words, 
‘NYT WY (according to the ker?) which came to 
be regarded as the designation of one of the heroes, 
They are thus interpreted in the Septuagint, which 
was followed by numerous other versions. The two 
words clearly represent a textual corruption for 
vari ns Wyy—that is, “brandishing his spear,” as 
the parallel passage (I Chron. xi. 11) correctly reads— 
and instead of being a proper name, are merely de- 
scriptive of Yosheb Bashshebet (a euphemism for 
Esh-baal) the Tachmonite, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the verse. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wellhausen, Text der Bücher Samuelis, p. 

212; Budde in his edition of Samuel, ad loc. in S. B. O. T. 


J. Jn. 


In Rabbinical Literature: According toa 
Haggadah, this name is only a designation of David 
to denote two of his principal virtues. On account 
of his modesty he is called ‘Adino (“pliant like a 
worm ”) because he bowed down and crawled in the 
dust before pious men and scholars. For his heroic 
deeds and his strength in battle he is called Ha- 
‘Ezni (“the man as strong as a tree [yy]”; M. K. 160). 
The Vulgate translation, “tenerrimus ligni vermi- 
culus ” (the most tender wood-worm), is based upon 
a somewhat different Haggadah. The Targum, on 
the other hand, also applies the name to David, but 
translates it as the one “adorned” with “weapons” 


oy and mp. L. G. 


ADIYA. See SAMUEL IBN ADIYA, 

ADJIMAN: Jewish family in Turkey, several 
members of which were treasurers and intendants- 
general of the janizaries. Meir Adjiman, who lived 
under Selim IIL, possessed such influence that he 
was able to promote a simple janizary private to 
the rank of a saka-bachi. The same janizary had him 
strangled a few years later. A similar fate over- 
took his successors, the brothers Baruch and Jacob, 
and also Isaiah Adjiman, the last of whom mot his 
death under Mohammed II. M. K. 


ADJURATION, TALMUDICAL MODE OF. 
See OATH. 

ADLER: A family that came originally from 
Frankfort, but which has been connected for more 
than a century with the chief rabbinate of England. 
Tebele Schiff, who was chief rabbi of London, was, 
it is true, only connected by marriage with Daer 
Adler, the two having married sisters. But there 
is little doubt that the family associations thus 
created with England had something to do with the 
candidature of N. M. Adler for the chief rabbinate 
of England in 1844. Though a Frankfort family— 
and thus related, directly or indirectly, with the 
Worms and Rothschilds—they have been, this cen- 
tury, more closely connected with Hanover, espe- 
cially while it was under British sovereignty—an- 
other point of connection with England. The name 
has been derived from the eagle on the sign-board in 
the Frankfort ghetto, or from the outstretched hands 
in the priest’s blessing, resembling the wings of an 
eagle, the Adlers being of priestly stock. 

Tradition traces it back to Simon, the author of the 
“Yalkut Shimeoni"; but the actual pedigree, the 
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main features of which are contained in the fol- 
lowing sketch, goes back only to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century: 

Nathan Adler 


Leizer / d. 1746 


| 
Nathan Adler David 
the Hasid ; Tebele | | Pu 
d. 1800 - Schiff=dr. dr. = Baer; d. 1767 
d. 1792, 
chief rabbi 
of London Marcus; d. 1834 


Hirsch Worms 


Gabriel, 
rabbi of Ober- 
dorf, teacher of 
Berthold Auer- 
bach 


dr. = Nathan Marcus, 
chief rabbi of Eng- 
a d. 1890 


Baron Solomon 
Benedict Worms 


Marcus, Hermann, Elkan 
chief rabbi 
of British empire J 

ADLER, ABRAHAM JACOB (‘‘ Koppel”): 
German rabbi, educator; born in 1813; died at Worms 
in1856. He was the son of Isaac Adler, associate rabbi 
in Worms, and brother of Rabbi Samuel Adler. He 
studied at the universities of Bonn and Giessen, and 
afterward went to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he 
became teacher at the Buchholz School, and to Gross- 
Kanizsa, Hungary, in 1839, where he was engaged as 
tutor in a private family. He was elected rabbi of 
Worms in 1842, but gave up his rabbinical career 
in the same year, and, assisted by his wife, founded 
a private school for young girls. At the rabbinical 
conferences at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1845, he dis- 
tinguished himself as a great Talmudical scholar and 
radical reformer, siding with Holdheim, Geiger, and 
Einhorn, and wrote * Die 77 Sogenannten Rabbiner 
und die Rabbinesversammlung,” Mannheim, 1845, a 
pamphlet which created some stir. In 1848 he es- 
tablished a political paper, and became a contribu- 
tor to Nowack's *Kirchenzeitung." In the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848 Adler espoused the cause 
of political freedom with all the ardor and eloquence 
of his enthusiastic nature. He did notcommit any 
overt act which could be justly brought up against 
him, but after the scattering of the revolutionary 
forces by the Prussian arms he was seized in his study 
by gendarmes, on the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
and hurried away to the Iron Tower at Mayence. 
There he languished for many months, his wife lying 
at the same time at the point of death. At last he 
was acquitted by a jury, and was released from his 
prison. The position of rabbiat the New York Tem- 
ple Emanu-El was first offered to him in 1854, but 
his poor health prevented him accepting the call, 
which his brother Samuel entered upon three years 
later. Broken in health by the trials through which 
he had passed, he died in the winter of 1856. Among 
his works are: “Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt- 
am-Main,” and “Reform des Judenthums,” written 
with the aid of his friend Wagner of Mannheim, 1846. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sermon by L. Lewysohn (of Worms) and an- 

other by Dr. Stein (of Frankfort-on-the-Main), in Archives 

Israélites, 1856. g 

ADLER, CYRUS: Librarian of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; founder of the American Jewish 
Ilistorieal Society. He was born at Van Buren, Ar- 
kansas, Sept, 19, 1868, and was educated at the Phil- 
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adelphia High School, University of Pennsylvania 
(B. A., 1883; M.A., 1886), and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., 1887). He was fellow in Semitic lan- 
guages at Johns Hopkins University, 1885-81, was 
appointed instructor in Semitic languages, 1887, and 
associate, 1892. Adler became assistant curator in 
the department of Oriental antiquities in the United 
States National Museum, in Washington, in 1887, 
and custodian of the section of historic religious 
ceremonials in 1889. 

He went to the Orient for fifteen months as spe- 
cial commissioner for the World's Columbian Exhi- 
bition at Chicago, at which the Oriental exhibits were 
obtained mainly through his efforts; he also partici- 
pated in the organization of the United States Gov- 
ernment exhibits at the expositions at Cincinnati, 
1888, at Chicago, 1893, and at Atlanta, 1895; of the 
last-named he, together with Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, 
published an illustrated catalogue in the “ Report of 
the United States National Museum for 1896” (pp. 
943-1028, with 46 plates). Adler may justly be re- 
garded as the originator of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, which was the outcome of an ap- 
pealissued by him early in 1892. After acting as its 
secretary from that date he became its president in 
1898. Of the many learned societies of which he is 
member he has acted as vice-president of the An- 
thropological Society of Washington, as member of 
council of the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
ton, and as trustee of the American Jewish Publica- 
tion Society and of Gratz College. In 1899 he was 
elected a member of the American Philosophical 
Society. He has played an important part in the or- 
ganization of the international catalogue of scientific 
literature, and represented the United States at the 
conference on this subject held in London in 1898. 
Besides the catalogue of Biblical antiquities at the 
Atlanta Exposition and other papers in the reports 
and proceedings of the United States National Mu- 
seum and in the journals of the learned societies 
of which he is a member, Adler has published, with 
Allan Ramsay, “Told in the Coffee House ” (New 
York, 1898), a series of folk-tales collected in Con- 
stantinople; and has edited the “ American Jewish 
Year Book” since 1899. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : H.S. Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia Prior 
to 1800, Philadelphia, 1883; Appleton’s Cyclopedia; Who's 
Who in America, s.v.; Fifty Years’ Work of the Hebrew 
Educational Society of Philadelphia, p. 62. J 


ADLER, DANKMAR: German-American ar- 
chitect and engineer; born in Stadt-Lengsfeld, Saxe- 
Weimar-Hisenach, July 3,1844; died in Chicago, April 
15, 1900. He was a son of Rabbi Liebman and Sara 
Eliel Adler, who emigrated to America in 1854. Edu- 
cated at the publie schools of Detroit and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he settled in Chicago in 1861, 
at the beginning of the Civil War, and almost im- 
mediately enlisted in the artillery. 

Adler was president of the Western Association of 
Architects, secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects, and president of the Illinois State Board 
of Examiners of Architects. He designed many im- 
portant public buildings in Chicago, such as the syna- 
gogues of the Sinai, Zion, Anshe Ma'arabh, and Isaiah 
congregations, Grace Methodist Episcopal and Unity 
churches, McVicker’s Theater, the Central Music 
Hall, Auditorium, and Stock Exchange. Among those 
that he designed and planned in St. Louis are the 
Wainwright, Union Trust,and St. Nicholas buildings; 
in New Orleans, the Union Station; in Pueblo, Col., 
the Opera House. In New York he wasassociate ar- 
chitect of Carnegie Music Hall. Adler was trustee of 
the United Hebrew Charities in Chicago, and was 
its secretary from 1873 to 1877. J. STO. 
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ADLER, DAVID BARUCH: Danish banker 
and politician; born May 16, 1826, at Copenhagen; 
died there December 4, 1878. In 1846 he became 
a partner in a commission house (Martin Levin & 
Adler) in London, where, in 1849, he married Jenny 
Raphael, daughter of the banker, John Raphael. In 
1850 he returned to Copenhagen and became a part- 
ner in the banking house of D. B. Adler & Company, 
in which position his operations were directed toward 
the transfer of the financial center of Jutland’s mone- 
tary affairs from Hamburg to Copenhagen. This 
circumstance placed him in a very difficult position 
during the financial crisis of 1857. In acknowledg- 
ment of the support given him during this period 
of financial stress he established, in 1864, a fund of 
90,000 kroner for widows and daughters of impov- 
erished merchants. He was an outspoken free-trader 
and was one of the founders of the FreeTrade Society. 

Adler was a member of the administration of the 
Copenhagen Privatbank, 1857; of the Handelsbanken, 
1876, and of several financial institutions in Jutland. 
After the war of 1864 he contracted for the Danish 
public loan through Raphael & Son in London, and, in 
1868, for a Swedish public loan. As a politician, 
Adler belonged to the left wing of the National Lib- 
eral party, and occupied an influential position. As 
a member of the Danish parliament he had a seat in 
the Folkething, 1864-69, serving on the finance com- 
mittee, on one occasion, as president. From 1869 he 
was member of the Landsthing. Among other public 
offiees, he held the position of town councilor in 
Copenhagen, 1858-64 and 1869-72; was member of 
the Chamber of Commerce (Grosserer-Societetet), of 
which he was one of the founders, 1875-78; member 
of the Maritime and Commercial Court, 1862-78, and 
member of the Board of Representatives of the Jew- 
ish congregation in Copenhagen. 

Adler's great interest in Danish art and industry 
made him a very active member of the committee 
for the decoration of the National Theater in Copen- 
hagen and of that for Denmark's participation in the 
Paris Exposition, 1878. His activity in the admin- 
istration of the charity organization of Copenhagen 
was also of great importance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, s.v.; Il- 
lustriret Tidende, Dec. 15, 1878. A.M 


ADLER, ELKAN NATHAN: Lawyer, and 
collector of Hebrew manuscripts; born at London, 
1861: son of Chief Rabbi Nathan Adler. His early 
training was obtained successively in the City of 
London School and at University College, London. 
Mr. Adler spent several years in travel throughout 
the East, visiting all the countries containing small 
Jewish colonies. From 1888 to 1898 he made three 
journeys specially to Egypt and Palestine. In 1892 
and 1894 he traveled from Spain to Morocco, and in 
the latter part of 1894 and at the beginning of 1895 
visited Algiers and Tunis. During these journeys 
he made it a practise to seek Hebrew manuscripts, 
and in this way accumulated one of the largest pri- 
vate collections in the world. Among the positions 
held by Mr. Adler was that of honorary secretary of 
the Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Religious 
Knowledge. He was vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Russo-Jewish question at 
Berlin, 1891. Heis joint secretary of the Jewish Con- 
valescent Home, a member of the committee of the 
Stepney Jewish schools and Chovevi Zion Associa- 
tion, and superintendent of Sabbath-classes. Articles 
on the Egyptian and Persian Jews have been con- 
tributed by him to the “Jewish Quarterly Review ” 
and other journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jewish Year Book, 1899. 


G. L. 


ADLER, FELIX: Founder of the Society for 
Ethical Culture, educator, and author; second son 
of Rabbi Samuel Adler; was born at Alzey, Ger- 
many, Aug. 13, 1851. In 1857, when his father ro- 
ceived a call to the ministry of Temple Emanu-El at 
New York, the family came to that city.  Adler's 
preliminary education was obtained in public and 
private schools in New York city. He afterward 
entered Columbia College, whence he was gradu- 
ated in 1870. 

With the view of preparing himself for the Jewish 
ministry, he went to Germany, where he pursued 
theological, philosophical, and linguistic studies at 
the Hochschule für die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums at Berlin, together with studies in philosophy 
and economics at the University. He later entered 
the University of Heidelberg, where he obtained the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in 1873. 

Finding upon his return to New York that the at- 
titude he had reached with regard to Jewish relig- 
ious beliefs made it impossible for him to enter the 
active ministry, he accepted the chair of Hebrew 
and Orientalliterature established for him by some 
of his friends at Cornell University, and held this 
position from 1874 to 1876. In the latter year he 
returned to New York and organized a society for 
ethical culture based upon the principle of the pro- 
motion of right living independent of religious, 
dogmatic, or sectarian views (see ETHICAL CULTURE, 
SOCIETY For). Asa lecturer in connection with the 
Society for Ethical Culture Adler has shown great 
activity, and has made a mark on religious thought 
in the United States. 

As a corollary to this work, and as an outgrowth 
of his own studies in pedagogics and didactics and 
social science, Dr. Adler has been instrumental in 
organizing in New Yorka system of district nursing 
in connection with the dispensaries (1878), a frec 
kindergarten (1880), a workingmen’s school, a move- 
ment for improving the dwellings of the poor, and 
a number of other institutions and movements. He 
has exerted great influence toward the introduction 
of manual training, science, and art teaching in the 
public schools. 

His chief literary works are ^ Creed and Deed” (New 
York, 1877) and “ The Moral Instruction of Children ” 
(New York, 1898). He wrote the articles on Jews, 
Jewish History, and Jewish Literature in Johnson’s 
“Universal Cyclopedia” of 1876. G. H. 


ADLER, GEORGE: German economist and 
author; born at Posen, May 28, 1863. His thesis for 
the doctor’s degree (1883) was on Rodbertus-Jaget- 
zow, the well-known Prussian state socialist. He is 
a remarkably prolific writer on economic and soci- 
ological questions, publishing many treatises, and 
contributing numerous articles to German reviews. 
He lectured as extraordinary professor on sociolog 
in the University of Basel, Switzerland, and later be- 
came professor of political economy in the University 
of Freiburg, Germany. Adler has advocated a moder- 
ate social policy and bitterly opposed revolutionary 
socialism. Of his books may be mentioned: “ Karl 
Marx'sche Kritik ” (1886); “ Internationaler Arbeiter- 
schutz ” (1888); “Social Reform und Theater” (1891); 
“Staat und Arbeitslosigkeit " (1894); * Die Imperial- 
istische Socialpolitik ” (1897); “ Die Socialreform im 
Alterthum ” (1898); * Geschichte des Socialismus und 
Communismus," i. (1900). In the last two works 
he dealt also with the social ideas of the ancient 
Hebrews. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kürschner, Literatur-Kalender, 1898. 
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ADLER, GOTTLIEB: Austrian physicist and 
mathematician; born March 7, 1860; died Dec. 15, 
1893, at Stecken, Bohemia. After receiving his early 
education at the gymnasium of Iglau, Moravia, bein g 
graduated in 1877, he entered the University of Vi- 
enna, and received the degree of Ph.D. in 1882. He 
then devoted himself principally to the study.of math- 
ematical physics, and in 1885 was appointed ‘‘privat- 
docent? (instructor) at the university. Shortly be- 
fore his death he was promoted to the position of 
professor extraordinary at the same university. 

The scientific papers of Adler relate almost en- 
tirely to researches in the domains of electricity and 
magnetism, and, with a few exceptions, were pub- 
lished in the “Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, "covering a 
period of nine years (1884-93). Brief notices of these 
investigations may be found in the “ Fortschritte der 
Physik,” xl.-xlix., Brunswick. 

A. S. C. 


ADLER, GUIDO: Austrian writer on music: born 
at Eibenschütz, Moravia, Nov, 1, 1855. His father, 
Joachim, a physician, died in 1857, whereupon his 
mother removed to Iglau. He was educated in Vien- 
na, where he studied music at the conservatory under 
Bruckner and Desoff. In 1878 he was graduated from 
the Vienna University as doctor of jurisprudence, and 
in 1880 as doctor of philosophy. His dissertation,“ Die 
Grundklassen der Christlich- Abendlündischen Musik 
bis 1600? (The Chief Divisions of Western Church 
Music up to 1600), was reprinted in “ Allg. Musik- 
zeitung," 1880. In1883 Adler became lecturer on mu- 
sical science at Vienna University, on which occasion 
he wrote “ Eine Studie zur Geschichte der Harmonie” 
(An Essay on the History of Harmony), published 
in the “Sitzungsberichte der Philosophisch-Histo- 
rischen Klasse der Wiener Academie der Wissen- 
schaften," 1881. In 1884 he founded with Friedrich 
Chrysander and Philip Spitta the “ Vierteljahres- 
schrift fiir Musikwissenschaft.” In 1885 he was 
called to the German University of Prague, Bohe- 
mia, as ordinary professor of the history and theory 
of music, and in 1898, in the same capacity, to the 
University of Vienna. In 1886 he published “Die 
Wiederholung und Nachahmung in der Mehrstim- 
migkeit”; in 1888, “Ein Satz eines Unbekannten 
Beethovenischen Klavierkoncerts.” In 1892-93 he 
edited a selection of musical compositions of the 
emperors Ferdinand III., Leopold I., and Joseph 
I. (two vols.). Since 1894 he has been the editor of 
“Denkmäler der Tonkunst für Osterreich,” an im- 
portant publication for the history of music. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Mustk-Lexikon, 1899, s.v. 


M. B. 


ADLER, HELENE: German teacher and wri- 
ter; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1849, in the 
same house in which Ludwig Borne was born, and 
which was the property of her father, who was one 
of the minor officers of the Jewish community of 
Frankfort. She was graduated from the Wiesbaden 
Women’s College in 1867, and for fifteen years was 
teacher in the school of the Frankfort Orphan Asy- 
lum. Miss Adler, who since 1882 has devoted herself 
entirely to literature, is the author of the following 
Works: (1) “Beim Kuckuk ” (poems), 1882; (2) “ Re- 
ligion und Moral” (a treatise on education), 1882; (8) 
UN uscnerzichung” (an essay on the education of 
orphans), 1885; (4) * Vorreden und Bruchstücke " 
(poems), 1897. 


buona : Lexikon Deutscher Frauen der Feder, 1898, 


H. R. 


ADLER, HERMANN: Chief rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the British em pire; 
born in the city of Hanover, May, 1839; second son 
of NATHAN MARCUS ADLER; educated at University 
College School and University College, London. 
He studied at Prague and Leipsic between 1860 and 
1862, devoting especial attention to theology and 
the Talmud. In December, 1862, he received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. at Leipsic, and next year Chief Rabbi 
Rapoport of Prague 
conferred upon him the 
hattarat horaah (rab- 
binical diploma). 

In 1863 Dr. Adler 
became principal of 
Jews’ College, an in- 
stitution for which, 
like his father, he 
always entertained a 
specialregard. Though 
he was appointed min- 
ister of the Bayswater 
Synagogue, London, in 
1864, he remained the 
tutor of theology in 
Jews’ College until 
1879, when he relin- 
quished his active du- 
ties there. However, 
he did not entirely 
Sever his connection 
with the college; for when Sir Barrow Ellis died in 
1887 he was unanimously elected chairman of the 
council, and at his election as chief rabbi in 1891 
he became president of the institution. 

When in 1879 advancing age compelled his father, 
the chief rabbi, to delegate to another some of his most 
onerous duties, Dr. Adler became his deputy, and 
when his father died in 1890 he was unanimously 
elected to succeed him (June, 1891). 

Dr. Adler’s influence has been very wide-spread, 
covering the whole extent of the British empire and 

' even reaching beyond. He is socially 
Extent of the recognized representative of Eng- 
Influence. lish Jewry, and he is one of the most 

prominent figures in philanthropic cir- 
cles. He is the minister of the Cathedral Synagogue 
in Duke’s Place, as well as president of the London 
bet din. 

Dr. Adler holds many honorary offices in the com- 
munity, and in addition to being president of Jews’ 
College, he is president of Aria College. For a time 
he was president of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England, and he has held the vice-presidency of 
the Jewish Religious Educational Board and of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association. He also takes an active 
part in the Russo-Jewish Committee, which he repre- 
sented at Berlin in 1889 and at Parisin 1890. Outside 
the community, too, he holds important offices, and 
is vice-president of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children and of the Mansion House 
Association for improving the dwellin gs of the 
Joor. 

i He is the author of a volume of “Sermons on the 
Biblical Passages Adduced by Christian Theolo gians 

in Support of the Dogmas of Their 
His Works. Faith”; “Ibn Gabirol and His Re- 

lation to Scholastic Philosophy,” in 
“ University College Essays,” 1864 ; “ Jewish Reply to 
Bishop Colenso”; and various Sabbath readings pub- 
lished by the Jewish Association for the Promotion 
of Religious Knowledge. Dr. Adler has contribu- 
ted numerous articles to reviews, among them an 
article in reply to Prof. Goldwin Smith, entitled 
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«Can Jews be Patriots?” (“Nineteenth Century,” 
1878) which attracted much attention. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, June, 1891; 
Jacobs, Jewish Year Book, 1899; Who's Who? 1899; Young 
Israel, 1897. 

G. L. 


ADLER, ISAAC: Son of Rabbi Samuel Adler, 
American physician and professor of clinical medi- 
cine in the New York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital; born at Alzey, Germany, in 1849; emi- 
grated to America in 1857. He was graduated from 
Columbia College in 1868, studied medicine in the 
universities of Heidelberg, Vienna, Prague, and Ber- 
lin; and received his degree of M. D. from Heidelberg 
in 1871. From the year 1875 Adler held the position 


of visiting physician to the German Hospital in New , 


York city. In 1892 he became professor of clin- 
ical pathology at the New York Polyclinic Medical 
School Adler was elected in 1898 consulting phy- 
sician to the Montefiore Home. He is the author of 
a number of scientific monographs on medical sub- 
jects, one of which, * Observations on Cardiac Syph- 
ilis (“New York Medical Journal,” Ixxiii. 577), has 
had the distinction of being translated into French 
in * Revue Générale de Clinique et de Thérapie," xii. 
818-824, Paris, 1898. W. S. 


ADLER, JACOB: Judæo-German actor; born 
at Odessa, Russia, January 1, 1855. Influenced by 
a Jewish troupe which came from Rumania to 
Odessa in 1875, he resolved to devote himself to à 
theatrical career. He made his first appearance in 
1978 at the theater in Kherson, Russia, and from 
the outset proved himself a skilful interpreter of 
the sentiment and thought of the Russian ghetto. 
In 1883, when the Russian government prohibited 
all Jewish plays, Adler emigrated to London. In 
February, 1888, he removed to New York, where 
he became one of the leading actors on the Jewish 
stage. See DRAMA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Seifert, in Die Idische Bühne (Judwo-Ger- 
man), New York, 1897; H. Hapgood, in Evening Post, New 
York, October, 1900. 

M. B. 


ADLER, KARL FRIEDRICH: Austrian 
jurist; born at Prague, Bohemia, March 31, 1865. 
He is the son of Moritz Adler, author of “ Der Krieg, 
die Congressideen, und die Allgemeine Wehrpflicht ” 
(1868). Karl Adler studied at the universities of 
Prague and Vienna, was professor extraordinary of 
commercial law in the University of Vienna from 
{898 to 1898, and in 1900 was professor of civil law 
at the University of Czernowitz, Bukowina. In 1898 
he embraced Catholicism. Adleris the author of “ Das 
Oesterreichische Lagerhausrecht" (1892), a treatise 
on the Austrian law concerning the regulation of 
storehouses; * Realcontraet und Vorvertrag ” (1892), 
a work dealing with contracts and first drafts; 
“Zur Entwicklungslehre und Dogmatik des Gesell- 
schaftsrechts " (1895), an examination into the evo- 
lution and dogmatics of social law, He has con- 
tributed miscellaneous papers to "Zeitschrift für 
Handelsrecht” (vol xxxv.) “Archiv für Bürger- 
liches Recht ” (vol. iii.), * Conrad's Handwörterbuch 
der Staatswissenschaften," * Zeitschrift für Privat- 
und Oeffentliches Recht," * Monatsschrift für Han- 
delsrecht,” etc. S. 


ADLER, LAZARUS (LEVI): German rabbi, 
of the period of transition; born at Unsleben, Ba- 
varia, Nov. 10, 1810; died at Wiesbaden, Jan. 9, 
1886. He studied Hebrew literature at an early age, 
and, under his father's tuition, read both the Bible 
and the Talmud. In accordance with the system 
of education then prevailing, he was placed in the 
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yeshibah (rabbinical academy) of Rabbi Hirsch Kun- 
reuter, at Gelnhausen, where for five years he assid- 
uously applied himself to Talmudic studies. Thence 
he went to Würzburg, Bavaria, partly to attend the 
lectures on the Talmud by Chief Rabbi Abraham Bing 
and partly to prepare himself for academic studies. 
In 1880 he was matriculated at the University of 
Würzburg. From hisintercourse here with Einhorn 
and Dukes he received many spiritual suggestions. 
These were not wasted; and, under the advice of his 
teacher, Professor Wagner, he read Herder's wri- 
tings, which definitely shaped his conception of the 
clerical calling in relation to preaching and practise. 

In 1832, accompanied by friends, he journeyed to 
Munich, and in the winter of 1833 received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Erlangen. Return- 
ing home, he prepared for, and passed with honors, 
the Theological State Board examination, prescribed 
by law forteachers. With others of congenial views, 
Adler founded (Würzburg, 1837-88; Munich, 1839- 
45) “Die Synagoge,” anon-partizan Jewish religious 
journal, whose sole aim was to instruct and to edify. 
‘At an assembly of representatives of Jewish congre- 
gations, convened at Würzburg by order of the Ba- 
varian government, and which Adler attended as the 
representative of his native congregation, he showed 
the same moderate policy that he pursued through- 
out his life. 

In 1840 Adler was elected district rabbi of Kis- 
singen, a section of the country comprising twenty- 
four congregations. A memorandum on the civic 
position of the Jews in Bavaria, published by Adler 
in 1846 at Munich; a cireular letter, addressed to the 
deputy Allioli, and entitled “Emancipation and Re- 
ligion of the Jews, or the Jewish Race and its Ad- 
versaries" (Fürth, 1850); and an “Open Letter” 
(1959), addressed to the deputies Ruland, Sepp, and 
Allioli, were all well received. 

In 1852 Adler received a call to Mayence; but, hav- 
ing also been offered the chief rabbinate of the elec- 
torate of Hesse, at Cassel, as successor to Philip 
Roman, who died 1842, he decided to accept the 
latter appointment. While at Cassel, in addition to 
his increasing ministerial duties, he contributed occa- 
sionally to the literature of his day. “Talmudische 
Welt- und Lebensweisheit ” was the title of a work in 
which he intended to treat the Pirke Abot; but only 
the first volume appeared. A large number of cx- 
cellent sermons that he published testify to his hom- 
iletic gifts. In the field of pedagogics he was also 


‘active, editing school-books, especially a reader for 


Jewish schools containing numerous translations (in 
German) from rabbinical literature. He also pub- 
lished “ Discourses for the Promotion of Humanity " 
(in German, 8 vols., 1860, 1870, 1876). 'The Bavarian 
government would not permit him to attend the con- 
gresses of rabbis at Brunswick, Frankfort, and Bres- 
lau; but he took a prominent part in the proceedings 
of the congress at Cassel, over which he presided, 
and in those of the synods at Leipsic and Augsburg. 
An earnest speaker, he strenuously advocated mod- 
eration, pleading for union and peace. His last 
work, favoring wise reforms, bore the title “ Hillel 
and Shammai, or conservative Reform and stable 
Conservatism; a message of peace to the congrega- 
tion of Israel and its leaders,” Strasburg, 1878. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek statischer Kanzelred- 

ner, ii. 222. 

M. 8r 

ADLER, LIEBMANN : American rabbi; born 
at Lengsfeld, near Eisenach, Saxe- Weimar, Germany, 
January 9,1819; died in Chicago, Ill, January >°, 
1892, He was educated in Biblical and rabbinical 
literature by Isaac Hess, rabbi of Lengsfeld; and, 
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under Rabbi Kunreuther, afterward continued his 
Hebrew studies in Gelnhausen, as well as at the Tal- 
mudic College in Frankfort, where, among others, 
Rabbi Solomon Trier and Rabbi Aaron Fuld were 
his teachers. On leaving the college, he pursued a 
course of pedagogical studies at the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary at Weimar, and, after graduation there, ac- 
cepted the position of teacher in his native town, 
Lengsfeld. In 1854 Adler emigrated to America, 
and soon after his arrival was elected teacher and 
preacher of the Jewish congregation at Detroit. In 
1861 he received a call from the Kehillath Anshe 
Ma'arabh (“Congregation of the Men of the West”), 
of Chicago; with which he remained connected until 
his death. During the latter part of his life his 
congregation relieved him from the duties of his 
official position, and thus contributed to his ease 
and comfort in his declining years. 

Adler was an exceedingly modest and unassuming 
‘man. He abhorred every kind of polemic, every 
expression of unkindness. In his religious views he 
was conservative; yet his conservatism did not pre- 
vent him from feeling 
the necessity for in- 
troducing, to a mod- 
erate extent, Some re- 
form in the liturgy 
of his congregation 
and in the ceremonial 
life of his people. In 
1890 Adler published 
three volumes of ser- 
mons: “ Betrachtun- 
gen tiber Texte aus 
den Fünf Büchern 
Mosis," 2 vols., and 
“d7 Vorträge über 
Texte aus den Nach- 
mosaischen Biblischen 
Büchern.” A selection 
from Adler’s sermons, 
in an English transla- 
tion, was published by 
the Jewish Publication 
Society of America (Philadelphia, 1893), under the 
title of “Sabbath Hours.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Felsenthal, Liebmann Adler, eine Gedenk- 


rede, Chicago, 1892; Felsenthal and Eliassof, History of 
Kehitlath Anshe Ma‘arabh, Chicago, 1897. BF 


ADLER,MARCUS NATHAN : Born at Han- 
over, June 17, 1887; the eldest son of Chief Rabbi 
Nathan Marcus Adler; conspicuous for his labors 
m connection with education; communal worker. 
He entered University College, London, whence he 
was graduated as master of arts. He wasa member 
of the council of Jews' College and of the Jewish 
High School for girls; also president of the Stepney 
Jewish schools. 

Adler became a fellow of Uuiversity College, Lon- 
don, and a fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, and 
he was also one of the founders of the London 
Mathematical Society. He is a vice-president of the 
Institute of Actuaries and the actuary of the Alli- 
ance Assurance Company. He was at one time con- 
fidential secretary of Sir Moses Montefiore. He has 
published numerous papers on life assurance, polit- 
ical economy, archeology, and Jewish history. 


JIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jewish Year Book, 1899. 


F. S. W. 


ADLER, MICHAEL: English rabbi; born J uly 
, 1968. He was educated at Jews’ Free School, 
Jews' College, and University College, London, and 


Liebmann Adler. 
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was graduated from the London University with the 
degree B.A. Adler was appointed minister of the 
Hammersmith and West Kensington Synagogue, Lon- 
don,in 1890. He became honorary chaplain at Worm- 
wood Scrubs Prison, and senior master of Hebrew at 
Jews’ Free School, in 1898. He is the author of * Ele- 
ments of Hebrew Grammar” (1st ed. 1897, 2d ed. 
1899), and “ Students’ Hebrew Grammar "(1899). He 
has contributed various articles to the * Jewish Quar- 
terly Review? and the * Transactions of the Jewish 
Historical Society." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jewish Year Book, 1900. 


ADLER,NATHAN: German cabalist; born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dec. 16, 1741; died there 
Sept. 17, 1800. As a precocious child he won the ad- 
miration of Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, who, in 
1752, came to Frankfort to solicit contributions for 
the poorof Palestine. Adler attended the rabbinical 
school of Jacob Joshua, author of * Pene Yehoshua‘,” 
who was at that time rabbi at Frankfort; but his 
principal teacher was David 'Tebele Schiff, afterward 
rabbiin London. In 1761 he established ayeshibah him- 
self, in which several prominent rabbis received their 
early teachings, notable among whom were Abraham 
Auerbach, Abraham Bing, rabbi in Würzburg, aud 
especially Moses Sofer (Schreiber), rabbi in Presburg. 
Nathan Adler was mystically inclined. He had de- 
voted himself to the study of the Cabala, and adopted 
the liturgical system of Isaac Luria, assembling about 
himself a select community of cabalistic adepts. 
He prayed according to the Sephardic ritual, pro- 
nounced the priestly blessing every day, and in 
other ways approached the school of the Hasrprw, 
who had at that time provoked the strongest cen- 
sures on the part of the Talmudists of the old school. 
His followers claimed that he had performed mira- 
cles (Moses Sofer, *Hatam Sofer, Orah Hayyim," 
197), and turned visionaries themselves, frightening 
many persons with predictions of misfortunes which 
would befall them. Finally, the rabbis and con- 
gregational leaders intervened in 1779 and prohib- 
ited, under penalty of excommunication, the assem- 
blies in Nathan Adler's house. 

R. Nathan, however, paid no attention to these 
orders, but continued in his ecstatic piety. He even 
excommunicated a man who had disregarded his 
orders, although this was contrary to the laws of 
the congregation. His doors remained open day 
and night, and he declared all his possessions to 
be common property, that thus he might prevent 
the punishment of those who might carry away by 
mistake anything with them. Moreover, he com- 
manded Moses Sofer, who had quarreled with his 
father, never to speak to his parent again. When 
the same disciple reported to him that he had gone 
through the whole Talmud, he advised him to cele- 
brate that event by a fast of three days. In spite 
of the continued conflict with the congregational 
authorities, the fame of R. Nathan's piety and 
scholarship grew, and in 1782 he was elected rabbi 
of Boskowitz in Moravia. But his excessive and mys- 
tical piety having made enemies for him, he was forced 
to leave his congregation, and in 1785 returned to 
Frankfort. As he still persisted in his former ways, 
the threat of excommunication was renewed in 1789, 
which act was not repealed until shortly before his 
death. His wife, Rachel, daughter of Feist Cohen 
of Giessen, survived him. He left no children, 
though Nathan Adler, chief rabbi of London, was 
named after him. His mysticism seems to have been 
the cause of his repugnance to literàry publications. 
The cabalists claimed that real esoteric theology 
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should never be published, but should only be 

orally transmitted to worthy disciples. In his copy 

of the Mishnah he wrote brief marginal notes, 
mostly cross-references. Some of them were col- 
lected and explained with admirable ingenuity by 

B. H. Auerbach under the title * Mishnat Rabbi 

Natan." One responsum is found among those of 

Moses Sofer on * Yoreh De'ah," 261. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Auerbach, preface to " Mishnat Rabbi Natan,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1862; M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rab- 
Dinen, iv. 38 et seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1555; S. Schrei- 
ber, Hut ha-Meshulash (Biographies of Moses Sofer, Akiba 
Eger, and Abraham Samuel Benjamin Sofer), pp. 2b et seq. 
(full of legends), Pees, 1887 ; L. Low, Gesammelte Schriften, 
ii. 91-94, Szegedin, 1890. D 


ADLER, NATHAN MARCUS: Chief rabbi 
of the British empire; born in the city of Hanover, 
Germany, January 15, 1808; died at Brighton, Eng- 
land, on January 21, 1890. He was the third son 
of Marcus Baer Adler, chief rabbi of Hanover. He 
came from a Jewish family of Frankfort, which, for 
several centuries, sup- 
plied theologians to 
the rabbinical chairs 
of the Continental 
ghettos. Born when 
Hanover was an ap- 
panage of the English 
crown under George 
II., he was a British 
subject, and was edu- 
cated on the broadest 
lines. In addition to 
Hebrew and theolog- 
ical learning under 
his father's supervi- 
sion, he received a lib- 
eral education in the 
classical and modern languages, attending succes- 
sively the universities of Góttingen, Erlangen, Würz- 
burg, and Heidelberg. After obtaining his degree at 
Erlangen he was appointed, in 1880, chief rabbi of 
Oldenburg, and within a year he became chief rabbi 
of the city of Hanover. 

In 1842 the chief rabbi of London, SOLOMON 
HERSCHELL, died. At this juncture a very critical 
subject agitated Anglo-Jewish communal life, be- 

ing nothing less than a schism, which 


Nathan Marcus Adler. 


Election resulted in the formation, in Burton 
as Chief street, of a reform congregation, quite 
Rabbi. independent of the English rabbinate. 


Thus the election of a successor to the 
chief rabbi was naturally fraught with more than 
ordinary importance. There were fifteen candidates 
for the position. The final election resulted in the 
choice of Dr. Adler, who on July 9, 1845, was in- 
stalled as chief rabbi in London. 

Dr. Adler’s earliest efforts were directed to the im- 
provement of Jewish education in England, and he 
foresaw the necessity of planning for the systematic 
training of future teachers. With this object in 
view he propounded a scheme for the training of 
Jewish ministers and teachers, with which a public 
day-school for the sons of the Jewish middle classes 
was to be connected. Many obstacles stood in the 
way of itsrealization, especially the question of en- 
dowments; but through Dr. Adler’s perseverance 
these were overcome, and, on November 11, 1855, 
Jews’ College was inaugurated, he himself bce- 
ing elected its first president. After this, Dr. Ad- 
ler turned his attention to synagogal administra- 
tion, and, on solicitation, consented to some slight 
modifications in the ritual. Nor did he neglect the 
provincial synagogues; undertaking occasional pas- 


toral visits to them; he succeeded in bringing them 
more directly under his influence. To unite the 
various metropolitan synagogues under a central 
administration was the next object of his endeavors, 
and it was partly at his initiative that the foundation 
of the United Synagogue was under- 
The United taken. <A clause was inserted in the 
Syna- scheme providing that the forms of 
gogue. worship, religious observances, and all 
other matters connected with the spiri- 
tual administration of the United Synagogue should 
be under the superintendence and control of the chief 
rabbi. This clause, however, was rejected by the 
House of Lords. He drew up a code of regulations 
and prescribed forms of service for special occasions. 
He received appeals from all over the world, and 
worked with the Board of Deputies and the Anglo- 
Jewish Association for the emancipation of the 
Jews in Rumania and their relief in the Holy Land. 
In 1866 he gave evidence before the Marriage Law 
Commission, and prepared an important memoran- 
dum on the operation of the marriage laws as affect- 
ing Jews in England. Dr. Adler may be considered 
the virtual founder of the Hospital Sabbath move- 
ment among Jews, the object of which was an 
annual collection for the hospitals, taken up in all 
British synagogues. In connection with this he 
compiled a service for the celebration of Hospital 
Sabbath in the synagogues. "The organization of 
the London and provincial charities was undertaken 
at his suggestion, and a more discriminating and 
systematic method for dealing with the poor was 
adopted. Dr. Adler gave impetus to the system 
of free religious education, and supervised its prog- 
ress in the community. In 1880 a conference of 
delegates of the various synagogues was held to 
consider the question of a revision of the ritual. 
Thereupon a report was submitted to Dr. Adler, who 
conceded many of the more important recommenda- 
tions of the delegates. 

In the same year the United Synagogue, finding 
that the pressure of his official duties was increasing, 
appointed a deputy delegate chief rabbi; but, not- 
withstanding this, Dr. Adler continued to take active 
interest in the affairs of the Jewish community. 

The keynote of Dr. Adler's life is to be found in 
his unflinching orthodoxy. His sincerity wasevery- 
where admitted, and his love for Juda- 
ism and his loyalty to its orthodox 
presentation were acknowledged to be 
genuine and real. Great zeal for the 
cause of education, a benevolent disposition, and a 
union of Talmudic scholarship and general culture 
unusual among the rabbis of his generation were his 
most prominent characteristics. 

He was the author of: (1) Hebrew prayers, recited 
during critical episodes in English history; (2) a vol- 
ume of * Sermons” in German and Eng- 
lish, including his installation address 
in London, *'The Jewish Faith," and 
“The Bonds of Brotherhood ”; (8) sev- 
eral volumes of * Derashot? (Disquisitions), delivered 
by him semiannually to those interested in the study of 
the Talmud; (4) ** Responsa," several having reference 
to ritualistic questions in the Anglo-Jewish commu- 
nity (manuscript); (5) “ Hiddushim ” (Novell), con- 
sisting of short notes on the Talmud and Posekim, 
especially the Turim, with some annotations on Hai 
Gaon's commentary, “Seder Teharot," Berlin, 1856; 
(6) German translation of Judah ha-Levi's * Cuzari." 
with copious explanatory notes (manuscript); (7) 
commentary on the Targum of Onkelos entitled 
“Netinah la-Ger? (A Gift to the Proselyte), pub- 
lished with an edition of the Pentateuch, Wilna, 1875 
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(in connection with this commentary he edited the 


“Sefer Yaer,” or * Patshegen,? and a Masorah on the 
Targum); (8) * Ahabat Yonatan " (The Love of J ona- 
than), a work in the same style as the “ Netinah ” 
on the so-called Targum of Jonathan, consisting of 
three parts. — 

1 IY: Quart. Rev. ii. 381-884; Jew. Chron. 
Pod Jew. J^ Spi un oe 1890. " ra 


ADLER, SAMUEL: German-American rabbi, 
Talmudist, and author; born at Worms, Germany, 
Dec. 8, 1809; died in New York, June9, 1891. From 
his father, Isaac Adler, who had been one of the 
day yanim, or associate rabbis, in Worms, young Ad- 
ler received his first instruction in Hebrew and in 
the Biblical and post-Biblical literature of the Jews. 
When Rabbi Isaac Adler died (Dec. 28, 1822) he left 
his widow and five young children in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Samuel, though then but thirteen, in 
spite of innumerable difficulties and extreme priva- 
tion, continued his studies at the yeshibot (Talmud- 
ical colleges) in his native city and in Frankfort-on- 
ihe-Main, pursuing at the same time regular classical 
and general studies at the high schools of those cities. 
After graduating from the Frankfort Gymnasium, 
Adler entered, in 1831, the University of Bonn and 
later that of Giessen, where, in 1836, he received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. His first official po- 
sition was that of preacher and assistant rabbi in 
Worms. In 1842 he was elected rabbi of the Jewish 
congregations in Alzey and its neighborhood, and he 
remained in this position until 1857. About the be- 
ginning of that year he received a call from the con- 
gregation Emanu-El in New York, as successor to 
Dr. L. Merzbacher, who had died a few months pre- 
viously. Adleraccepted the call, and in March, 1857, 
entered on the duties of hisoffice. He remained active 
as the spiritual head of this congregation until 1874, 
in which year he was made rabbi emeritus and re- 
lieved from active work for the rest of his life. G. 
Gottheil was his successor. | 

Samuel Adler was not merely a thorough Talmud- 
ical scholar; he was also a master of the entire field 
of knowledge concerning the Jews. Whatever had 
any relation to his coreligionists—their history, relig- 
ion, literature, etc. —interested him and was studied 
by him. He was not only a scholar, but also a man 
of vigorous action. During the twenty-one years of 
his career in Germany he took part energetically in 
the effortsat that time being made to remove the civil 
disabilities of the Jews, especially the oath «ore 
Judaico. He succeeded in obtaining the introduc- 
tion of the teaching of the Jewish religion in the 
lower and higher schools of Worms on equal terms 
with Protestant and Catholic teaching. He labored 
carnestly to secure the recognition of the equality of 
the sexes in matters of religion. It was through his 
influence that the barrier was leveled which had 
separated the women's synagogue from that of the 
men in the ancient synagogue of Worms. He gave 
his special attention to the improvement of the re- 
ligious instruction of the young, both in the city and 
in the rural schools of which he had the supervision. 
He made it his aim to enhance the order, the solem- 
nity, and the dignity of the public worship. He 
Was Instrumental in founding a number of new 
charitable institutions. Above all, he labored with 
patient zeal to instruct the congregations under his 
charge in their ancestral religion, to liberate them 
from the deadening influence of literalism, and to 
quicken in them the spirit of Judaism. In this en- 
deavor he frequently drew upon the storehouse of 
his great Talmudic learnin g for the arguments which 
he used in his struggle for progress, seeking always 


to rest the reformation of manners upon a basis of in- 
ward conviction, and favoring a gradual transforma- 
tion rather than an abrupt transition from the old to 
the new. Heattended the three great rabbinical con- 
ferences held in Brunswick (1844), Frankfort-on-the- 
Main (1845), and Breslau (1846), respectively, and 
took a notable part in their proceedings. In 1854 he 
was elected rabbi and preacher by the Jewish reform 
congregation in Lemberg, Galicia, but he declined 
the call. Throughout his life Adler was an untiring 
student, and his happiest hours were those spent in 
his library. He belonged to what may be called the 
historico-critical school in the science of Judaism. 
He contributed scholarly articles to several learned 
periodicals; for example, “Contributions to the His- 
tory of Sadduceeism,” “Jewish Conference Papers ” 
(New York, 1880), “ Benedictions ” (New York, 1882). 
Some of these the author collected and published 
under the Hebrew title, “Kobez ‘al Yad’’ (Collec- 
tions), New York, 1886, mainly as a souvenir for his 
friends. His extensive library of rabbinica was pre- 
sented by his family to the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sonntagsblatt der New Yorker Staatszeit- 

ung, June 21, 1891. B. F 


ADLER, VICTOR: Austrian physician, journal- 
ist, and leader of the Austrian labor movement; born 
at Prague, June 24, 1852. Having been graduated 
as M. D., he settled in Vienna, where his professional 
practise brought him in contact with the Vienna 
poor. Adler began to study their economic conditions, ' 
which led him to an examination of the whole social 
problem. So intense became his interest in this sub- 
ject, that he gave up his practise and devoted him- 
self entirely to socialism. When he joined the so- 
cialistic movement, the working classes of Austria 
were disorganized and wasted their energies in fac- 
tional fights and anarchistic plots. Owing to his 
uncommon knowledge of economics, his keen wit, 
and organizing ability Adler became a power among 
them, and in 1890, after several years of educational 
work carried on as speaker and editor of the “ Gleich- 
heit,” he united them into a strong political party. 
Under his leadership the chief efforts of the party 
were now directed toward securing universal suf- 
frage. During this period of great agitation Adler 
was one of the most prominent figures in Austria. 
The government made concessions, and on March 9, 
1897, for the first time in their history, the working 
men of Vienna went to the polls and elected four- 
teen of their candidates. Adler, who had been 
nominated in one of the parliamentary districts in 
Vienna, was defeated, owing to a combination of all 
the Antisemitic forces against him. He has pub- 
lished numerous pamphlets on political and eco- 
nomic questions and translated Stepniak’s “ Pea- 
sants” from Russian into German. Since 1894 he 
has been editor-in-chief of the “ Wiener Arbeiter- 
Zeitung” and a contributor to several politico-eco- 
nomic reviews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 2; 

Bliss, Encyclopedia of Social Reform, s.v. M. B. 


ADMAH (“Red” or “Red Land”): A town 
named in the genealogical list of Canaan (Gen x. 
19), whose king was Shinab (Gen. xiv. 2, 8). It was 
destroyed together with Sodom and Gomorrah. It 
is not mentioned in the narrative of the destruction 
of those two cities, but later accounts refer to it 
(Deut. xxix. 23; Hosea, xi. 8). G. B. L. 


ADMISSIONS IN EVIDENCE: The best evi- 
dence in Jewish law must be attested by at least two 
witnesses, and be of a disinterested and impartial 
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character; hence self-admission, or voluntary con- 
fession, is not good evidence, and is not admissible 
except in the cases mentioned below. 


——In Criminal Cases: Admission in criminal 
cases is entirely excluded, and is not even considered 
in evidence. Applying the Talmudic maxims DIN 


Yy byy amp (“Each man is his own near rela- 
tive ”)—relatives can not bear witness against one an- 
other—and pwr WYP DWN DIN PN (“ One can not in- 
criminate himself"), the Jewish legislators probably 
thought by this means to prevent the methods pre- 
vailing in their times of extorting confessions by tor- 
ture. The Talmud, endeavoring to give a legal aspect 
to the conviction of Achan on his own confession 
(Josh. vii. 10-24), has the following haggadic explana- 
tion: “ Joshua pleaded before the Almighty : ‘ O Lord 
of the universe, tell me who is the man?’ God an- 
swered: ‘I do not divulge the secret of any person; 
furthermore, J am no informer. But go and make 
investigation among the tribes and families.’ When 
Achan, the son of Carmi, was ‘taken’ he protested 
against such a method of conviction: * Has not Moses 
our master taught us, *at the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, or three witnesses, shall he that is worthy 
of death be put to death ”?’ (Deut. xvii. 6). Joshua 
then spoke persuasively to Achan: ‘My son, I pray 
thee, make confession.’ Achan finally confessed, 
‘Thus and thus have I done’: and when his confes- 
sion was substantiated by the finding of the property 
concealed ‘in his tent and the silver under it,’ this 
made the conviction legal” (Yer. Sanh. vi. 280). 

Regarding admission in perjury, the Rosh (Asher 
ben Jehiel) wrote the following responsum: 


“ Replying to your inquiry: According to our laws, one who 
has sworn that he will do a certain thing and afterward admits, 
‘I have broken my oath and not done as I have sworn’—which 

. fact could not be established by witnesses, but 

In Perjury. solely by his own admission—does not become 
thereby a disqualified witness for future cases, 

as the rule is, ‘aman cannot incriminate himself,’ and this person 
who took an oath to enter the accounts in the book justly, truth- 


fully, and to the best of his ability, and now admits false and 
fraudulent entries, is not to be regarded a perjurer by law, in- 
asmuch as it ean not otherwise be proved that he has presumptu- 
ously broken hisoath. However, should you think it advisable 
and proper to inflict a punishment on him for contempt and bare- 
facedness for saying that he has broken his oath, you may actin 
accordance with your discretion. 
“ Attested by the writer, 
** ASHER, son of Jehiel of blessed memory." 


(Rosh, * Responsa"! No. 5, rule ii.) 


Admission involving the guilt of another person is 
valid, though not operative against the person ma- 
king it, as in the case of unnatural offenses (Sanh. 


9b et seg.). Raba’s rule in this case is NM2'7 pubs 
(* We split the testimony "), the first part being ex- 


cluded; otherwise the maxim is npn non HIY 


abi 2553 (* Testimony partly annulled is all an- 
nulled ?). 

In Civil Cases: Admission effecting one's own 
loss is regarded as good evidence, the maxims con- 
cerning criminal cases being reversed: 332p DTN PN 
3511222 byy (“One is not related to one’s money ”; 
Sanh. 104 et passim), and therefore man may testify 
against himself in civil cases and 1" bya mewn 
MT DY nuo» (“The admission of the defendant is 
as good as a hundred witnesses"; Tosef. B. M. i. 
10 et passim). The only benefit one can derive by 
one's admission is to save an extra fine; as in the 
case of a person admitting seduction, who must pay 
damages for degradation and impairment, but need 
not pay as a fine the amount of the legal dowry (Ex. 
xxii. 16, Shebu. v. 4, Ket. 42a). Similarly, in the 
case of a thief; if he admits his guilt, he must make 


restitution for the stolen property, but need not pay 
the fine of double, four, or five times the amount of 
the theft, as the case might otherwise require (Ex. 
xxi. 87, xxii. 3): provided, however, that the admis- 
sion was made before the bet din, or court, and bo- 
fore he was sued and evidence was produced against 
him; otherwise his subsequent admission is of no 
avail to release him from the fine (Maimonides, “ Hil- 
kot Genebah,” iii. 8, 9). 

Admission of a debt must be made before two men 
expressly requested to serve as witnesses on this par- 
ticular point; otherwise, if stated in the absence of 
the creditor, the debtor can claim that the statement 
was made for the purpose of making people believe 
he was poor. Then, again, if the creditor was pres- 
ent, the debtor can claim that the statement was 
made in fun, pna mywn (* I have been joking”). In 
fact, the debtor’s silence to the creditor’s demand, 

before witnesses, is a better indication 

Of a Debt. of hisconsent than his admission under 

these circumstances. The best safe- 

guard for the creditor is to have the debtor admit his 

indebtedness after due demand in court, when the 

debtor can not have recourse to any such excuses 

(Sanh. iii. 6, 294; “Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat,” 
§ 92). 

Admission of a debt by a person on the point of 
death, however, is valid in any event, as 33*M DN 
nno nywa now» (“One is not likely to joke on his 
death-bed "; B. B. 175a; * Hoshen Mishpat,” § 81, 2). 

Admission in writing must be made by the debtor 
dictating the contents, appointing the witnesses (ONN 
y), and ordering them to write and sign the note 
aynam VND), which makes it a recorded document 
pledged by the debtor'slanded property, which can be 
seized for the payment of the note even from subse- 
quent purchasers; otherwise the note has no more 
value than an unsecured debt, and his property subse- 


quently sold can not be held for the payment of the 
note. Hence the witnesses must not act without 
special instruction from the debtor (Maimonides, 


* Hilkot Malweh,” xi. § 1). 

If there are two partners, A and P, in a firm, ad- 
mission made by partner A of the payment of a debt 
from C, a debtor of the firm, due the partnership, 4 
claiming to have received the money and put it in 
the partnership treasury is not binding on partner 
D, who disputes the fact. However, C is released of 
his debt by the admission of A, who must prove 
his statement or reimburse B (Maimonides, “ Hilkot 
Sheluhin,” x. 6). 

Admission by a debtor of part payment, if made 
after suit has begun, subjects the debtor to an oath; 
whereas a debtor, by general denial, is legally ex- 
empt from the oath. The Talmud reasons thai in 
the latter case a man having the effrontery to deuy 
outright will not shrink from swear- 
ing falsely. In case witnesses testify 
to the full payment the oath is ad- 
ministered to the debtor who admits 
only part payment; but purchasers of his property 
can claim that they rely on the testimony of the wit- 
nesses as to the full payment of the note (Mishnah 
Shebu. vii. 1; Maimonides, * Hilkot To‘en,” iii. $1, 
iv. 8 1 e£ seq.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hai Gaon, Mishpete Shebu'ot, pp. 1-9, Ham- 
burg, 1782 ; Sigmund Mayer, Einleitung in die Gesetzgebung 
und Medicin des Talmuds (translated from the French of 
J. M. Rabbinowitz), Treves, 1883; Frankel, Der Gerichtliche 
Beweis, pp. 339-341, Berlin, 1846; Blumenstein, Die Ver- 
schiedenen Eidesarten nach Mosaisch - Taimudisehem 
Rechte, p. 6, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883; M. Bloch, Die Civil- 
Process-Ordnung nach Mosaisch-Rabbinischem Rechte, 
pp. 41-43, Budapest, 1882; J. Klein, Das Gerichtliche Be- 
weisverfahren, p. 6, Halle, 1885, 
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ADMON B. GADDAI: One of three police- 
court judges in Jerusalem mentioned in the Talmud 
the others being HANAN B. ABISHALOM (Hanan the 
Egyptian and NAHUM THE MEDIAN. Altogether 
there were nearly four hundred such judges in Jeru- 
salem; but only the most prominent among them are 
mentioned by name, and of these Admon is the chief. 
These judges formed an exception to the rule forbid- 
ding judges to receive remuneration (Mishnah Bek. 
iv. 6), their salaries being paid from the funds of the 
Temple treasury. Hach of them was allowed annu- 
ally ninety-nine manah (see Corns); but where family 
circumstances required it the judge was allowed to 
draw a larger amount (Ket. 1054). At what particu- 
lar age they flourished can not be ascertained with 
precision; but from the fact that Rabban Johanan b. 
Zakkaiand Rabban Gamaliel expressly sanction some 
of Admon's and Hanan’s decisions (Ket. xiii. 1-9) it 
necessarily follows that their terms of office preceded 
the fall of Jerusalem. S. M. 


ADMONI. See RUFUS. 


ADOI: Name of the father of Hananiah, a resh 
galuta (prince of the captivity), who flourished about 
700. It is interesting as exhibiting the Persian form 
of a Semitic name, which is none other than the 
familiar Ida, or Ada (Adda), known from Jewish 
and Palmyrene sources, to which has been added 
the Persian suffix ot, as a term of endearment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lazarus, in N. Briill’s Jahrbücher, 1890, x. 
174. 


L. G. 


ADOLESCENTOLI, DEGLI, or DEI, FAN- 
CIULLI (py n): One of the four or five noble 
families which, according to legend, were transported 
by Titus (70-81) from Jerusalem to Rome. The his- 
tory of this family, however, can only be traced to 
the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth century 


the family seat was at Bologna. <A notable repre- 
sentative of this family was MOSES BEN JUDAH 


NAGARI. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
there were in Spain and in southern France families 
named Dels Infanz and Dels Fils, distinguished for 
wealth and learning. It is probable that they were 
connected with the Italian family Degli Adolescen- 
toli. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in 
Rom, pp. 24, 299, 444; Neubauer, in Zunz's Jubelschrift, p. 
189; Zunz, in Kerem Hemed, v. 132. M. R 

M. R. 


ADOLPHUS, SIR JOHN : English lawyer, his- 
torical and political writer; born at London in 1768; 
died there July 16, 1845. His grandfather, a Jew of 
German extraction, was physician in ordinary to 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and wrote a French 
romance, “ Histoire des Diables Modernes.” Adol- 
phus’ father was not in easy circumstances, and only 
through the liberality of an uncle was Adolphus en- 
abled to live in London. To thisrelative he owed his 
education, as well as his indenture to an attorney in 
1788. On completing his articles in 1790 he was duly 
admitted to the bar. 1n 1793 Adolphus married a Miss 
Leycester, of White Place, Berkshire," a lady of good 
family and small fortune." For several years he 
continued to negtect law for literature. At first 
he assisted Archdeacon Coxe with his “ Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole,” and then published his own 

Biographical Memoirs of the French Revolution ” 
(1799); “The British Cabinet, containing Portraits of 
Illustrious Personages, with Biographical Memoirs,” 
and “History of England from the Accession of 
George III. to the Conclusion of Peace in 1783” 
(1802). The last-mentioned work exhibits consid- 


erable learning and independent research, and was 
commended by the * Edinburgh Review " (1802, No. 
2) *for its perfect impartiality in narrating events 
and in collecting information." 

Through the success of his work and the kind 
offices of Archdeacon Coxe, Adolphus was brought 
into contact with Addington, the prime minister, who 
engaged him for political work which included pam- : 
phleteering and electioneering. In 1808 he pub- 
lished a * History of France from 1790 to the Abor- 
tive Peace of Amiens," and a pamphlet, * Reflections 
on the Causes of the Present Rupture with France." 
Shortly afterward Adolphus resolved to return to 
the profession of law. He entered himself at the 
Inner Temple in 1808, and was called to the bar in 
1807. He took up criminallaw as a specialty, and 
became one of the leading members of the English 
bar. Among his more notable forensic successes is 
his ingenious defense of Thistlewood and the other 
Cato street conspirators in 1820. His legal career 
being now firmly established, he again devoted a 
part of his time to literature, and published " The 
Political State of the English Empire” (four volumes, 
1818), *Observations on the Vagrant Act" (1824), 
and * Memoirs of John Bannister ” (1839). Bannister 
was a comedian with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted. In 1840 he resolved to continue his 
“ History of England," and reissued the first volume, 
which had gone through four editions. By 1845 he 
had issued seven volumes, and was at work on the 
eighth when he died. Apart from these elaborate 
works, he wrote several essays for the “ British Critic” 
and the “ Annual Register.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gentlemen's Magazine, 1845; Dict. of Na- 
tional Biography, s.v. MB 
JH. . 


ADOMIM BEN TAMIM. See DUNASH BEN 
TAMM. 

ADONAI (218, literally “my Lord,” the plural 
form of Adon, that is, * Lord” or “ Lordship ”): This 


word occurs in the Masoretic text 315 times by the 
side of the Tetragram YHWH (810 times preceding 
and five times succeeding it) and 184 times without 
it. Originally an appellation of God, the word be- 
came a definite title, and when the Tetragram became 
too holy for utterance Adonai was substituted for 
it, so that, as a rule, the name written YHWH rc- 
ceives the points of Adonai and is read Adonai, ex- 
cept in cases where Adonai precedes or succeeds it in 
the text, when it is read Elohim. The vowel-signs 
e, 0, a, given to the Tetragrammaton in the written 
text, therefore, indicate this pronunciation, Aedonai, 
while the form Jehovah, introduced by a Christian 
writer about 1520, rests on a misunderstanding. The 
translation of YHWH by the word Lord in the King 
James's and in other versions is due to the tradi- 
tional reading of the Tetragrammaton as Adonai, and 
this can be traced to the oldest translation of the 
Bible, the Septuagint. About the pronunciation of 
the Shem ha-Meforash, the * distinctive name " 
YHWH, there is no authentic information. In the 
early period of the Second Temple the Name was 
still in common use, as may be learned from such 
proper names as Jehohanan, or from liturgical for- 
mulas, such as Halelu-Yah. At the 

Pronun- beginning of the Hellenistic era, how- 
ciation. ever, the use of the Name was reserved 
for the Temple. From Sifre to Num. 

vi. 27, Mishnah Tamid, vii. 2, and Sotah, vii. 6 it 
appears that the priests were allowed to pronounce 
the Name at the benediction only in the Temple; 
elsewhere they were obliged to use the appellative 
name (kinnuy) “Adonai.” Philo, too, in referring 
to it says (* Life of Moses,” iii. 11); “ The four letters 
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may be mentioned or heard only by holy men whose 
ears and tongues are purified by wisdom, and by no 
other in any place whatsoever.” According to Jose- 
phus (“ Ant.” ii. 12, § 4): 

*" Moses besought God to impart to him the knowledge of His 
name and its pronunciation so that he might be able to invoke 
Him by name at the sacred acts, Whereupon God communicated 
His name, hitherto unknown to any man; and it would be a sin 
for me to mention it.” 


Pronunciation of the Name by the Temple priests 


ADONAI, 


correct pronunciation became a secret, entrusted 
only to the kashertm (worthy ones) or the zenu'im 
(Essenes = “the humble or chaste ones”), but with- 
held from the frivolous, the Hellenists (perugém); 
and even the former were taught it only once every 
seven years, and then only after due purification and 
sanctification (see Kid. via; Yer. Yoma, l.c., and 
compare Tosef., Yadayim, at the close, in Simson 
of Sens' commentary); * Wo upon you, ye Phar- 
isees, who pronounce the Holy Name each morning 
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also gradually fellinto disuse. Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 8, 
quoted Menahot, 1095, and Yoma, 395, relates that 
“from the time Simon the Just died [this is the 
traditional expression for the beginning of the Hel- 
lenistic period], the priests refrained from blessing 
the people with the Name”—in other words, they 
pronounced it indistinctly, or they mouthed or mum- 
bled it. Thus says Tosef., Ber. vi. 23: Formerly 
they used to greet each other with the Ineffable 
Name: when the time of the decline of the study 
of the Law came, the elders mumbled the Name. 
Subsequently also ‘the solemn utterance of the Name 
by the high priest on the Day of Atonement, that 
ought to have been heard by the priests and the 


people, according to the Mishnah Yoma, vi. 2, be- 
came inaudible or indistinct. 
R. Tarfon (or Tryphon) relates (Yer. Yoma, iii. 


40d): “I was standing in the row of young priests, 
and I heard the high priest mumbling the Name, 
while the rest of the priests were chanting.” Thus the 


without due purification!” said the Hemerobaptists; 
whereupon the Pharisces sarcastically replied: “ Wo 
upon you who pronounce the Holy 

The Use Name withan organ of the body, while 
of the your body itself isunholy! ” However, 
Name. it appears from Ta‘anit, 195 and ‘Ab. 
Zarah, 184, that the Essene saints made 

use of the Name in their invocations and miraculous 
cures, which was afterward declared to be a griev- 
ous sin (Sanh. x. 1; compare also Book of Wisdom, 
xiv. 91). But while even among these the right pro- 
nunciation was forgotten in the course of time, and 
the hope was expressed by Phinehas b. Jair, *the 
Saint,” that the knowledge and the correct use of the 
Name, so wondrously efficacious in the blessed days 
long gone by, would again be restored in the Messi- 
anic age (see Pes. 50a, Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxxvi. and 
to Ps. xci. ), accor ding to R. Mana of the fourth cen- 
tury (Yer. Sanh. x. 285), the Samaritans then used 
the ineffable Name in their oath, and Theodoret, the 
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Church father, in the fifth century, tells us that he 
heard it pronounced by them as labe, which is the 
equivalent of Yahweh. Even in the writing of the 
Name scrupulous care had to be taken by the scribes 
see Soferim, v. 6). 

The day on which the Pharisees succeeded in 
abrogating the ancient Sadducean custom of hav- 
me the Sacred Name written in public documents 
was celebrated as a great day of thanksgiving 
(explained correctly by Dalman, against R. H. 185; 
compare with Yadayim, iv. 8, “Wo upon you, ye 
Sadducees, who write the name of the temporary 
ruler alongside of the Sacred Name!”). No wonder, 
then, that the Greek translators of the Bible, even 
though some scribe might now and then write the 
Tetraerammaton in the archaic Hebrew form on 
the margin, DTI, as found by Origen (see facsimile 
attached to article AQUILA), took great care to render 
the name IIIIII regularly Kvp:óç, Lord, as if they 
knew of no other reading but Adonai. Transla- 
tions dependent upon the Septuagint have the same 
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Adonai 
Adonai Melek 


teen attributes of God (Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7, according 
to Rosh ha-Shanah, 174, and the final clause of ver. 
9 of the same chapter); being the propitiatory ver- 
sicle running through the whole system of seli- 
hot. This pizmon is usually associated with the 
beautiful melody given on the previous page, a 
characteristically Polish utilization of the plaintive 
Oriental chromatic scale. The melody is not of 
great age. F. L. C. 


ADONAI BEKOL SHOFAR (nsw bpa v): 
A short pizmon of four stanzas, each ending and 
commencing with the respective halves of Ps. xlvii. 
6. Iltis chanted in the Sephardic liturgy before the 
first sounding of the shofar on the Day of Memo- 
rial, or New-year festival. The traditional mel- 
ody,which is repeated after the second sounding of 
the shofar in the musaf prayer, bears some resem- 
blance to old tunes of Provence and Navarre, and 
may be fairly regarded as a folk-song from the 
Pyrenean region, adapted for use in worship by the 
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reading of the Name. Not from “superstitious fear ” 
or misapplication of the third command of the Dec- 
alogue or of Lev. xxiv. 11, but from a reverential 
fecling that the Name ought not to be pronounced 
except with consecrated lips and to consecrated ears, 
the substitute ^ Lord ” came into use. Yet this simple 
measure, introduced to guard the Name against pro- 
fane use, formed one of the most powerful means of 
securing to the Biblical God the universal character 
with which He is invested as the Lord of Hosts and 
the Ruler of men and nations. YHWH, as the God 
of Israel, might still be taken as a tribal God; The 
Lord is no longer the God of one people; He is Lord 
of all the world, the Only One. Compare NAME 
OF Gop, SHEM HA-MEFoRASH, and TETRAGRAMMA- 
TON. l 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gustaf H. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonai 


und seine Geschichte: Hamburger, R. B. T. i. and ii.; C. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 1997, pp. 196 et rad 
A. 


ADONAI, ADONAI: The pizmon (hymn) on 
the thirteen ATTRIBUTES oF Gop in the sel¢hot 
(propitiatory prayers) for the fifth intermediate day 
of the Tren Days oF PENITENCE, according to the 
northern liturgies. It is repeated in full in the 

Ne‘ilah” service of the Day of Atonement. There 
are five verses bearing the acrostic Amittai, the au- 
thor’s name, with a refrain compounded of the thir- 


Spanish Jews of the fourteenth century, in accord- 
ance with a practise already familiar in the day of 
Abraham ibn Ezra and Judah ha-Levi, and continu- 
ing down to the period of the Expulsion. The secu- 
lar names of such melodies are given in the rubrics 
of many editions of the Sephardic Mahzor, the 
hymns ( piyutin) included in which, while compara- 
tively few in number, more closely reproduce the 
meter and rhythm of the Gentile secular verse than 
the “rimed prose” which occurs so frequently in 
the northern liturgy. These hymns thus lent them- 
selves readily to secular melodies. F. L. C. 


ADONAI MELEK (455 v): A refrain of fre- 
quent occurrence, particulariy during the services of 
the days of penitence, built up of the following Scrip- 
tural phrases: “The Lord reigneth ” (Ps. x. 16, Heb.); 
“The Lord reigneth” (Ps. xciii. 1); and “The Lord 
shall reign for ever and ever” (Ex. xv. 18). Being in- 
troduced into the penitential services of both the Ash- 
kenazie and Sephardic liturgies as a refrain, phrase 
by phrase, to poems in stanzas of three verses, the 
two traditional melodies may be quoted in contrast, 
since they are characteristic of the individual differ- 
ences between the traditional music of the northern 
and that of the southern Jews of Europe. In the 
Sephardic liturgy (along, at least, the Dutch, which 
is also the British and Colonial, line of transmission; 
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for the Italians have perhaps approximated to the 
Ashkenazim in this respect) the melodies are in- 
tended more for congregational singing than for the 
cantor’s elaboration. Thus they usually present a 
definite rhythmic form, with the simple outline of 
a folk-song, from which, indeed, many were first 
adapted; and their tonality rarely is other than the 
minor or the major mode. The Sephardim have more 
traditional strains suited for rendering by a congre- 
gational unison, and as a result these melodies have 
varied but little in local tradition. 

In the Ashkenazic liturgy, however, the cantor 
was, from ancient times, not so much the leader of 


ADONAI 


A. Of the Sephardim. 
Maestoso. 


B. Ofthe Ashkenazim. 
Lento. 


the congregational song as the practised vocalist who 
musically interpreted the text to the listening con- 
gregation. More rarely, in consequence, were the 
melodies founded on, or imitated from, the secular 
music of the land and time; but they were devel- 
oped from snatches of tune of earlier origin or from 
brief quotations from parts of the service-music of 
cognate intention. Thus the northern intonations for 
parallel passages are, generally, nearer to cantilla- 
tion than to tune, of irregular and unrhythmic form, 
and the original lines are well overlaid with melis- 
matic adornment, ill-adapted for congregational ren- 
dering, and frequently varying in non-essential de- 
tails, according to the particular line of tradition. . 
Moreover, the northern melodies handed down from 


the Middle Ages are largely “modal”— constructed, 
that is, in scales such as those of the Catholic plain- 
song, where the “tonic” is some note other than the 
do or la of the modern modes, and the semitones 
in consequence fall into a different position in the 
octave from those which characterize the major and 
minor scales. 

Finally, the old northern intonations often differ 
in the phrase with which they close, alike from the 
Sephardic and from modern melodies, since the ca- 
dence rarely rises to the keynote, but falls to it, or 
often to the dominant, as in the “plagal cadence,” 
a frequent form of which is given in the example 
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Bourgault-Ducoudray has drawn attention 


above. 
to the frequent occurrence of this interval in the 
melodies of the Levant. 


ADONI-BEZEK.-— Biblical Data: Canaanitish 
king (Judges, i.5-7), in the town of Bezek. He was 
routed by Judah and fled, but was caught. His 
thumbs and great toes were cut off, as a divine retri- 
bution—as he himself acknowledged—for the same 
mutilation visited by him upon seventy kings. Such 
treatment rendered the captives practically harmless 
in case of war, as they could neither run nor handle 
the bow. See ADONI-ZEDEK, I. M. P. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: The Midrash sug- 
gests that the purport of the Biblical account of 
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Adonai Melek 
Adon ‘Olam 


Adoni-bezek’s former greatness was to show how 
very powerful and wealthy were the Canaanites 
whom Israel conquered by the grace of God. For 
even Adoni-bezek, compared with others among 
them, must have been only an unimportant chief- 
tain: since his name is lacking in the list of kings 


in Josh. xii. 9-24, and this in spite of the fact that 


he had subjugated seventy other kings (Yalk. on 
Judges, § 87, quoted from Sifre, but not found 
e L 


there). 


ADONIJAH (“Yah is Lord") — Biblical 
Data: 1. Fourth son of David, by Haggith. After 
Absalom’s death he claimed to be the rightful heir 
to the throne, by summoning the court officials to a 
solemn sacrifice (I Kings, i. 5). Adonijah was sup- 
planted by Solomon through the influence of Bath- 
sheba, the mother of the latter, and through the di- 
plomacy of the prophet Nathan. After his retirement 
he was put to death by Solomon for seeking in mar- 
rage Abishag, David's concubine. This was re- 
garded as an act of constructive treason (I Kings, ii. 
95 [A. V. 26]). J. F. McC. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
rabbis, the expression “and his mother bare him after 
Absalom " (I Kings, i. 6) is used to indicate that both 
these sons of David were of the same type and that 
their actions were similar (B. B. 1095, Midr. Teh. on 
ii. 7), as is shown by the fact that both were pretend- 
ere to the throne, and that each kept fifty runners. 
These were not ordinary footmen, but were men 
whose spleens had been cut out and the fleshy soles 
of whose feet had been cut away, both of which op- 
erations were held to make running easy (Sanh. 215; 
‘Ab. Zarah, 44a). All this, however, was of no avail 
io Adonijah. His incapacity for the throne was re- 
vealed by the fact that the crown of David did not fit 
him: this crown miraculously fitted the legitimate 
kings of the house of David only (Sanh., /.c.). The 
rabbis ascribe Adonijah’s death at the hands of Solo- 
mon to his anxiety to usurp the throne, in conse- 
quence of which Solomon seized the first pretext 
offered to put his brother out of the way (I Kings, ii. 
19 et seq., Yer, Peah, i. 16a). L. G. 
2. A Levite of the time of Jehoshaphat (II Chron. 
xvii. S. 8. One of the chiefs of the people at the 
time of the restoration (Neh. x. 16). In Ezra, ii. 18; 
viii. 18, and Neh. vii. 18 he appears under the name 
of Adonikam. The latter form is probably correct. 
J. F. McC. 


ADONIM HA-LEVI. See DUNASH BEN LABRAT. 


ADONIRAM (also ADORAM, HADORAM ; 
“The Lord is Exalted "): Superintendent of the col- 
lection of taxes in the reigns of David, Solomon, and 
Rehoboam (* Adoram,” II Sam. xx. 24; “ Hadoram, i 
II Chron. x. 18). In both cases, the Septuagint gives 
“Adoniram.” He was stoned to death by the sece- 
ding Israelitesin the reign of Rehoboam, by whom he 
had been sent to collect the tax in the north (I Kings, 
lv. 6; v. 14; xii. 18). G. B. L. 


ADONIS (BAAL OF THE PHENICIANS). 
See TAMMUZ. 
ADONIS PLANT. See NAAMAN. 


ADONI-ZEDEK (*Zedek is Lord”): King of 
Jerusalem at the time of the Hebrew invasion of Pal- 
estine (Josh. x. 1, 8. He led a coalition of five of 
the neighboring Amorite cities to resist the inva- 
Sion, but the allies were defeated at Gibeon, and suf- 
fered at Beth-horon, not only from their pursuers, 
but also from a great hail-storm. The five allied 
kings took refuge in a cave at Makkedah and were 


Eve of Atonement. 


imprisoned there until after the battle, when Joshua 
commanded that they be brought before him; where- 
upon they were brought out, humiliated, and put to 
death. The name Adoni-zedek seems to be cor- 
rupted into Adoni-bezek in Judges, i. 5-7. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. F. Moore, Judges, in International Crit- 
ical Commentary, p. 16 
D. G. L. 


In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Midrash, the name Adoni-zedek means “ Master of 
Zedek "—that is, “of Jerusalem,” the city of right- 
eousness (zedek; Gen. R. xliii. 6). L. G. 

ADON ‘OLAM (nbw pox) Music: One of the 
few strictly metrical hymns in the Jewish liturgy,the 
nobility of the diction of which and the smoothness of 
whose versification have given it unusualimportance. 
According to the custom of the Sephardim and in 
British synagogues generally, it is congregationally 
sung at the close of the Sabbath and festival morn- 
ing services, and among the Ashkenazim also it 
often takes the place of the hymn YIGDAL at the 
close of the evening service on these occasions, while 
both hymns are almost universally chanted on the 
Because of this solemn associa- 
tion, and on account of its opening and closing 
sentiments, the hymn has also been selected for read- 
ing in the chamber of the dying. It is likewise 
printed at the commencement of the daily morning 
prayer, that its utterance may help to attune the 
mind of the worshiper to reverential awe. In the 
Sephardie version the hymn comprises six stanzas 
of two verses each, but the fourth (which is but an 
amplification of the third) is omitted by the Ashke- 
nazim. For so wide-spread and beloved a hymn, 
the traditional tunes are singularly few. Only four 
or five of them deserve to be called traditional. Of 
these the oldest appears to be a short melody of 
Spanish origin (see A below). 

Of similar construction is a melody of northern 
origin associated by English Jews with the peniten- 
tial season (see B below). 

This melody is often sung antiphonally, between 
precentor and congregation, although it was obvi- 
ously intended for congregational rendering only, 
like the Spanish tune given above it. The best 
known of the other traditional antiphonal settings 
exists in two or three forms, the oldest of which ap- 
pears to be the one given below (C). 

Every one of the synagogal composers of the 
nineteenth century has written several settings 
for “Adon ‘Olam.” Most of them—following the 
earlier practise of the continental synagogues dur- 
ing the modern period (see CHorR)—have attempted 
more or less elaborately polyphonic compositions. 
But the absurdity of treating an essentially congre- 
gational hymn so as to render congregational sing- 
ing of it impossible is latterly becoming recognized, 
and many tunes in true hymn form have been more 
recently composed. Special mention should be made 
of the Setting written by Simon W. Waley (1827-76) 
for the West London Synagogue, which has become 
a Classic among the British Jews, having been long 
ago adopted from the “reform” into the “ortho- 
dox" congregations of England and her colonies. 
It is here excerpted from the music-book of that 
synagogue by the wardens' kind permission (see D 
below). F. L. C. 

[The Adon ‘Olam is one of the most familiar 
hymns in the whole range of the Jewish liturgy, 
employed in the various rituals all over the world, 
though not always at the same period of the service 
or on the same occasions; thus in the Roman Mahzor 
it is placed at the end of the Sabbath service and 


Adon ‘Olam 
Adoption 
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sung together with Yigdal (Zunz, "Ritus," p. 80). 
In the Sephardic liturgy it has twelve strophes; in 
the German, only ten. Baer, in his commentary on 
the 5 Prayer-book ” (Rödelheim, 1868), says that the 
hymn seems to have been intended to be recited be- 
fore retiring, as it closes with the words: *Into His 
hand I commit my spirit when I fall asleep and when 


ADON 


A Allegretto, 


When this our world shall be no more, 
In majesty He still shall reign, 

Who was, who is, who will for aye 
In endless glory still remain. 


Alone is He, beyond compare, 
Without division or ally; 

Without initial date or end, 

. Omnipotent He rules on high, 
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Tawake.” It may be, however, that the beauty and 
grandeur of the hymn recommended its use in the 
liturgy, and that it was chanted indiscriminately at 
the beginning or the close of the service. "The date 
and the name of the author are unknown. 

The following translation of the hymn, in which 
the meter of the original has been preserved, is by 
F. de Sola Mendes: 


ADON 'OLAM. 


The Lord of all, who reigned supreme 
Ere first Creation's form was framed; 
When all was finished by His will 
His Name Almighty was proclaimed. 


kol, 


A- zay me- lek she-mo nik- ra. 


He is my God and Savior too, 
To whom I turn in sorrow’s hour— 
My banner proud, my refuge sure— 
Who hears and answers with His power. 


Then in His hand myself I lay, 

And trusting, sleep; and wake with cheer; 
My soul and body are His care; 

The Lord doth guard, I have no fear! 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth’s note in Siddur Hegyon Leb, p. 
5, Königsberg, 1845. K ] 


ADOPTION: The adrogatio of the older Roman 
law—a legal process by which a man can create be- 
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tween himself and a person not his child relations that 
properly belong only to father and child—is unknown 
to both Biblical and Talmudic law. But the feel- 
ing that the man and woman who bring up a child, 
and more especially those who teach the child virtue 
and the fear of God, should be honored as parents is 


ADON 


D Poco lento. 


eft 
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strongly expressed in the Talmud (Sanh. 195), which, 
in the usual way, strengthens the views of the sages 
With quotations from Scripture. Concerning the sons 
of Michal, daughter of King Saul, mentioned in II 
oum. xxi. 8, Rabbi Joshua b. Korha, one of the sages 
of Mishnaic times, asks: 

"Did Michal bear them? Did not rather Merab bear them ? 


Merab bore them, and Michal reared them: to teach us that 
whoever rears an orphan in his own house is, in the words of 
Seripture, deemed its parent. R. Hanina drew the same doc- 
trine from Ruth,iv. 17. ‘And the women her neighbors gave it 
a name, saying, There is a son born to Naomi. Now, did 
Naomi bear him? Did not Ruth bear him? Ruth bore him 
and Naomi reared him; therefore he is called Naomi's child. 
“R. Eleazar, quoting Ps. lxxvii. 15, finds the doctrine in these 


‘OLAM 


words: ‘Thou hast with thine arm redeemed thy people, the 
sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah!’ And was not Jacob their 
father? Yes; Jacob begat them, but Joseph nourished them ; 
therefore they take his name. R. Samuel b. Nahmani says, on 
the authority of R. Jonathan: Whoever teaches the son of his 
companion the Law, has the right, in the sense of Scripture, to 
be deemed that person's father: for it is said (Num. iii. 1, 2): 
‘These are the generations of Aaron and Moses,” and farther 
on: ‘And these are the names of the sons of Aaron’; this is to 
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tell thee that Aaron begat them, and Moses taught them: hence 
they are set down under Moses’ name." 

By a similar exegetical process Moses is called the 
son of Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh (I Chron. iv. 
18), whom legend identifies with the Egyptian prin- 
cess who saved and reared Moses (Meg. 18a). Asa 
matter of fact the Scriptures show how Pharaoh’s 
daughter brought up Moses,as if she were his mother; 

and how Mordecai, after the death of 

Adoption in Esther’s father and mother, “took her 
Female unto himself for a daughter” (Esth. 
Line. ii. 7), and Esther treated him with the 
implicit obedience due toa father. But 

it is not likely that, in case of his death, she would 
have inherited his estate in preference to nearer blood 
relations; neither does it appear that a method for 
creating such a relation between them as would make 
her his heiress was ever known to the laws of Israel. 

There is, however, one passage in Scripture (Gen. 
xlviii. 5b), *Ephraim and Manasseh . . . are mine; 
as Reuben and Simeon, they shall be mine," which 
indicates that the writer was probably aequainted 
with Adoption in the legal sense, such as would 
give to the chosen children the right of inheriting 
from the person adopting them; for the obvious 
intent of the passage is to account for the establish- 
ment of two tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh, with dis- 
tinct territories, on an equality with the tribes claim- 
ing descent from Jacob's sons. L. N. D. 

Adoption in a legal sense is practically unknown 
in lands and conditions in which in case of childless- 
ness à man may marry another wife in order to beget 
a son for his heir (see Koran, sura xxxiii. 9, and 
Hughes, “Dictionary of Islam," s.v. * Adoption ”). 
In fact, the Mosaic institution of the LEVIRATE, by 
which the surviving brotheris enjoined to marry his 
deceased brother's wife in order to give him a male 
heir, shows that Adoption in the Roman sense did 
notexist among theancient Hebrews (see Deut. xxv. 
5-6; compare, however, Sifre, ii. 289; Yer. Yeb. ii. 
103; Bab. Yeb. 24a, where this primitive view is no 
longer accepted). The Adoption of the slave as son 
and heir, as indicated in the Bible in the words of 
Abraham, *One born in my house is mine heir" 
(Gen. xv. 8), was probably practised frequently in 
the manner described in I Chron. ii. 94 et seq., where 
Sheshan is mentioned as having given his daugh- 
teras wife to his servant and adopted their sons as 
his own. 

Yet some form of Adoption was in use in Biblical 
times. At first, barren wives are found giving to 
their husbands their female slaves with the view of 
adopting any children borne by the latter (Gen. xvi. 
2, xxx. 9), the mode of Adoption being that the 
handmaid brought forth her child upon the knees of 
the adoptive mother (Gen. xxx. 8; compare Gen. 1. 
98). According to Josephus (* Ant.” i. 7, 8 1), Abra- 
ham, being at first childless, adopted Lot as his son. 
According to Philo (* Vita Mosis," i. 5) and Josephus 
(* Ant.” ii. 9, $7), the daughter of Pharaoh formally 
adopted Moses as her son (Ex. ii. 10). So Ruth, iv. 
16 and Esth. ii. 7 are understood by many (see Vul- 
gate to Esther) as referring to Adoption; the placing 
of the child upon the knee or bosom (Ruth, iv. 16) 
resembling the old Teutonic mode of Adoption 
(Grimm, “Deutsche Rechts-Alterthümer," p. 464). 
According to Ewald (* Alterthümer,? p.191), the mode 
of Adoption was the casting of a garment upon the 
person to be adopted: the term * Mantelkind," in 
German, points to the same origin. Elijah cast his 
mantle upon Elisha to indicate that he had adopted 
him as his spiritual heir (I Kings, xix. 19-21); and 
so, Ewald thinks, should the words be explained 
which Ruth uses to Boaz: “Spread thy skirt over 


thy handmaid, for thou art the redeemer” (go-el) 
(Ruth, iii. 9. When the Lord finds Israel as a waif 
in the wilderness, He is described as performing the 
same symbolical rite: “I spread my skirt over thee, 
and covered thy nakedness, and cntered into a cove- 
nant with thee” (Ezek. xvi. 8). Now, while the 
former sentence was rather to denote a nuptial rela- 
tionship (see W. Robertson Smith, “Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia,” p. 87), it is probable that 
this was the original mode of recognizing paternal 
relations to a child with the duty of protection im- 
plied thereby. It is possible that spreading of the 
garment over a woman was a more primitive form 
of marriage; while the spreading of the mantle as 
in the case of Elisha was a mode of installation or 
investiture as prophet. Accordingly, the stranger 
who enters into new religious relation with the Deity 
of his adopted land is said to come under the wings 
of the Deity whose protection he seeks. Thus Boaz 
says to Ruth: “A full reward be given thee of the 
Lord, God of Israel, under whose wings thou art 
come to seek refuge” (Ruth, ii. 12). This became 
the standing expression for conversion to the Jewish 
religion in rabbinical times; for example, Abraham 
brought many Gentiles under the wings of the She- 
kinah (Ab. R. N. ed. Shechter, text B, xxvi., and 
elsewhere). God is in this manner represented as ex- 
tending His Fatherly protection to the proselyte who' 
recognizes Him as his God and Father. From this 
point of view Paul always speaks of conversion as 
“adoption” (viofecia), literally, acceptance as God's 
children: Rom. viii. 15, ^ Ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption [being accepted as children], whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father”; Rom, ix, 4, “Israelites, to 
whom pertaineth the adoption” [= the acceptance 
as God's children]; Gal. iv. 5, Eph. i. 5. Compare 
* Apost. Const." ii. 26 and 32, “The bishop, your 
father, leads you to a new birth for adoption.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben Chananja, 1858, i. 891 et seq.; Fassel, Das 
Mosa isch-Rabb. Civil-Recht, $ 178; Mayer, Die Rechte der 
Isracliten, Athener, und Roemer, ii. 426 et seq. K 


ADORAIM: Fortified city built by Rehoboam 
in Judah; now called Dura (II Chron. xi. 9 et seg.). 
G. B. L. 
ADORAM. Sec ADONIRAM. 


ADORATION, FORMS OF: The various ges- 
tures and postures expressive of homage. In re- 
ligious adorations these gestures and postures were 
originally innate and natural expressions of re- 
ligious feeling, but in the course of religious de- 
velopment they became merely external, without 
conscious regard to what they were supposed to 
express. From the time that man conceived his 
god in accordance with the analogies of the phys- 
ical world around him (see ANTHROPOMORPHISX), 
the relationship of man to God expressed itself also 
in accordance with the characteristics of the two 
factors—man and God, ‘Thus, with the ancient 
Hebrews, kissing and stroking the idol was one of 
the oldest characteristics of worship; so, too, their 
kinsmen, the Arabs, manifested reverence toward 
their stone images mainly by these two methods of 
caress (Wellhausen, “Reste d. Arabischen Heiden- 
thums,” p. 109). The Jews, in prophetic times, 
practised the kissing of Baal (I Kings, xix. 18) and 
also of the golden calves (Hosea, xiii. 2). Where the 
idol was inaccessible, it was considered sufficient to 
throw a kiss with the hand—a form of adoration 
widely prevalent among the Greeks and Romans of 
antiquity (see Job, xxxi. 97). The Latin adoratio and 
the Greek spockvveiv, which are the terms generally 
used for adoration, signified, originally, this kiss from 
the hand. The significance of stroking the idol 12 
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ancient Israel is shown by the expression nN abn 
"= 35 (“toimplore God's grace”), which, according 
to Marti (“Geschichte der Jüdischen Religion,” p. 
84), originally meant “ to propitiate the god” by 
stroking the face of the idol (compare Ps. xlv. 18; 
Prov. xix. 6, Heb.). To appear barefooted in the sanc- 
tuary was another ancient Semitic mode of adoration, 
as may be seen from Ex. iii. 5and Josh. v. 15 ; and also 
from the fact that the heathen Arabs performed their 
sacred pilgrimage barefoot (Wellhausen, /.c. 110). 
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form of the root 4p (“to bend the knee”); for the 
full mynnwn (* prostration ”) was preceded by a bend- 
ing of the knee. The Old Testament mentions the 
Semitic practise of setting one’s foot upon the neck 
of the conquered foe (Josh. x. 24, Ps. ex. 1), a custom 
also mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions (see the 
plate in Riehm, “Handbuch d. Biblischen Alter- 
thums," p. 889). It wasa sign of complete subjuga- 
tion, and was expressed symbolically by the cere- 
mony of proskynesis (“lying down”), as shown, for 
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WORSHIPERS OF THE STARS. 
f (From Menant, ** Glyptique Orientale.’’) 


The underlying idea seems to have been to avoid 
polluting the deity residing in the shrine by bring- 
ing into that shrine the dust of the street. 
With the spiritual development of Jewish worship 
—in other words, with the triumph of the prophetic 
idea—the ancient Forms of Adoration 
In could not remain unchanged, and were 
Prophetical therefore, like so many other ancicnt 
Times. customs, adapted to the newer relig- 
ious views. Thus, the various gestures 
and positions of the body at prayer—especially in 
the preexilic period—betray quite distinetly their 
origin in the old places of worship. The spreading 
of the hands at prayer, frequently mentioned in the 
older portions of Scripture (Isa. i. 15, Ex. ix. 20), is, 
as the Assyrian bas-relief of Jews before Sennacherib 
indicates, the gesture of one standing before a su- 
perior and spreading his hands in petition toward 
him (Babelon, “Manual of Oriental Antiquities,” 
p. 103, plate 1), Representing, as this Assyrian pic- 
ture does, actually the attitude of entreaty toward 
a human king, there is no doubt that the religious 
mode of this same gesture was originally identical 
with it; hence the representations by Stade, Now- 
ack, Benzinger, and most moderns, which depict it 
as similar to that of the Egyptian priests, with hands 
extended toward an altar. must be rejected. The 
adoration proper of the Bible, namely, lying prone 
With the face touching the ground, is a survival from 
the older sanctuaries. The Hebrew word for this 
gesture is nmm (“to prostrate oneself”), usually 
combined with 553 (^ to fall down in surprise "; Josh. 
V. H5 Job, i. 20); at other times preceded by some 
I.—14 


instance, by the tribute-bearing legates on the Assyr- 
ian bas-reliefs, and was commonly practised among 
the Hebrews toward people of rank, or in the pres- 
ence of the idol to whom one wished to express com- 
plete subjection. That the prophets have no words 
of reproach for this form of adoration—so inappro- 
priate to the invisible God whom no place could 
contain—shows only how deeply this religious form 
of reverence had taken root in the habits of the peo- 
ple. The standing posture at prayer was also not 
reproved by them, although this was, as the Talmud 


-declares it," the attitude of the slave before his mas- 


ter” (Shab. 10a). 

It is difficult to interpret the posture described in 
I Kings, xviii. 42, where Elijah at prayer is repre- 
sented as having “cast himself down upon the earth, 
and put his face between his knees ” (compare Ta‘an. 
iii. 8). This probably refers to the custom prevail- 
ing among the Arabs of sitting solemnly, during a 
portion of the prayer, in an attitude in which the 
head can easily touch the ground. That this was no 
unusual posture at prayer may be seen from the fact 
that it was practised among the Jews about the year 
60 of the common era (Ber. 84b). Probably the pas- 
sage, II Sam. vii. 18—where it is stated that King 
David went into the house of the Lord and sat there 
—is to be similarly explained as referring to a pe- 
culiar and solemn mode of sitting. 

Influenced by the Assyrians, among whom the 
act of kneeling in token of submission was quite 
general— as shown in the Assyrian delineations 
of the kneeling envoys from tributary nations— 
the Jews adopted this form of religious adoration 


Adoration 
Adrammelech 


(i Kings, viii. 54; Ezra, ix. 6, and other passages). 
But the passage in I Kings. xix. 18, referring to kneel- 
ing down before Baal, must be understood as ap- 
plying to prostrate adoration, which 

Exilian and was preceded, as already stated, by a 
Postex- bending ofthe knee. About this time, 
ilian Times. too, the practise of spreading the hands 
wide at prayer was modified in consid- 

eration of the conception of the heavenly God, toward 
whom the hands were to be raised in the direction 
of heaven whither the seat of God had been trans- 


Egyptian Mode of Adoration. 


(From Wilkinson, ** Ancient Egyptians.’’) 


ferred (I Kings, viii. 22, 54; Lam. iii. 41). A prac- 
tise originating in the period of exile was that of 
turning the face during prayer toward the Holy 
Land, as the place favored by God (I Kings, viii. 
48; Dan. vi. 11 [A. V. 10]). 

The scanty literary remains of the last three pre- 
Christian centuries contain so little concerning the 
Forms of Adoration that itis probable no essential 
modifications were made in them. The old hishta- 
hawayah Form of Adoration was the favorite one in 
the Second Temple, and in accordance with the 
pharisaic love of minutiae the number of bows in 
the Temple was exactly fixed. Every visitor to the 
sanctuary had thirteen mwwnnt/mn to perform, with 
the hands and feet spread out and the face touching 
the ground (Mishnah Shek. vi. 1, 8; Tosef. 20. ii. 17). 
Other optional forms are mentioned, such as nm"'p 
(Ber. 34b) bending the knee with the face touching 
the ground, and np» kissing the floor of the Temple 
(Suk. 58a,). When blessing the peoplein the Temple 
the priests raised their hands toward heaven; this 
praetise, as we have seen, is the postexilian fashion 
ofspreading the hands. Dut when the priestly bene- 
diction was pronounced in the synagogue, where it 
very early became an essential portion of the public 
service (see DUKAN), the older fashion of spreading 
the hands horizontally was employed (Mishnah So- 
tah, vii. 6). After every sacrifice the priests had to 
make the full prostration (Mishnah Tamid, vi. 1, 2). 
A further form of the mynnwn is the DDN ADDS 
the sudden and complete prostration with the face 
to the ground, which took place only once a year, on 
the Day of Atonement, when the high priest pro- 
nounced the Ineffable Name, on hearing which all 
present threw themselves on the ground ( Yer. Yoma, 
ii. 40d. The Mishnah in Bab. Yoma, 66a, is a later 
insertion; see “ Dikduke Soferim ” on the passage). 

It is highly probable, in view of the great impor- 
tance attached by the Pharisees to prayers, and of 
their love for rule and regulation, that those Forms 
of Adoration described in the oldest portions of the 
Mishnah date from the pre-Christian time. About 
the time of Jesus there was a dispute between the ITil- 
lelites and the Shammaites concerning the proper 
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attitude in which to recite the Shema'. The latter, 
in opposition to the former, who were indifferent 
as to posture, insisted that this prayer 


During must be said standing in the morning; 
Shema‘ but that, in the evening, the afore. 
and She- mentioned posture of solemn inclina. 
moneh- tion wastheappropriate one. This dis. 
Esreh. pute lasted until nearly the end of the 


first Christian century (Mishnah Ber, i, 

8). The chief prayer, the Eighteen Benedictions, 
was, however, always said standing (Mishnah Ber. v, 
1; Gem. 80a). Hence the name “ 'Amidah " (Stand. 
ing) for the Eighteen Benedictions. Thus, in the 
New Testament it is said, “ The Pharisee stood and 
prayed” (Luke, xviii. 11); and “they love to pray 
standing ” (Matt. vi. 5). Prostration also occurred in 
the daily prayers, but not on festival days (B. M. 59, 
where it is mentioned with reference to Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus, à younger contemporary of the apostles). 
As a result of the adoption by the Christian Church 
of most of the Jewish Forms of Adoration, it came 
about that in Palestine, where the opposition between 
Synagogueand Church grew constantly stronger and 
more hostile, the old Forms of Adoration came to be 


looked upon with disfavor. ‘Toward the end of the 
second century, the Palestinian teachers, relying on 


Lev. xxvi. 1, took mynnwn as meaning to spread 
oneself, and taught that it was forbidden outside of 
the Temple to prostrate oneself upon stone pave- 
ment, which was the usual flooring of synagogues, 
churches, and heathen temples (Sifra, Behar, end; 
Meg. 220). Thus it came about, some decades later, 
that when Rab, the founder of rabbinical learning 
in Babylonia, returned to his home from Palestine, he 
ostentatiously remained standing in the synagogue 


Mohammedan Form of Adoration. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


when all others threw themselves prostrate on the 
ground. Since, however, opposition to Christianity 
was no factor of religious life in Babylonia, as it 
was in Palestine, and there was, therefore, no neces- 
sity for modifying ancient religious customs in obe- 
dience to it, the Palestinian prohibition of prostration 
was modified in Babylonia to the extent that the 
complete proskynesis, with extended hands and fect, 


was forbidden outside of the Temple; other Forms 
of Adoration were permitted (Meg. /.c.). 

Relative to other forms of gesture at prayer, the 
following may be mentioned: the bowing or bend- 
ing of the upper part of the body at the begin- 
ning and the end of the Eighteen Benedictions—a 
relic of the old nyna (“bending of the knee”); the 
raising of the eyes (Yeb. 1055 ; in Luke, xviii. 18, it 
was the poor sinner, the publican, who would not 
raise his eyes to heaven, indicating 
that it was the Jewish custom to do 
so); the placing of the feet close to- 
gether during the recital of the prin- 
cipal prayer (Ber. 104); and the placing the hand 
over the eyes while saying the Shema‘ (Ber. 132). 
Of historical interest isthe habit of Rabba (R. Abba 
b. Joseph) to fold the hands at prayer (Shab. 104), 
which rather controverts the usual supposition that 
this gesture is of Germanic origin (see especially 
Vicrordt, in “Studien und Kritiken,” 1858, p. 89). 
It is by no means impossible that this gesture was 
borrowed from Semites, particularly as it seems to 
have been a common custom among the Assyrians, 
as shown by the Assyrian representations of peti- 


tioners folding their hands (Vigouroux, “f Diction- 
naire de Ja Bible,” i. 235). 

The Talmud regulated religious ceremonies to 
such minute details that not much remained for 
later times to doin this particular; hence we find 
that the medieval Forms of Adoration are identical 
with those of the Talmud. In post-Talmudic times, 
the full prostration (proskynesis) took place only on 

the Day of Atonement, and then four 


Various 
Forms. 


Post- times, and on New-year’s Day once; 
Talmudic while the mew no'a), originally a 
Adora- full prostration, had been modified as 
tions. early as the time of the Geonim into 


a mere bowing the head forward upon 
thearm. -Possibly the habit of swaying at prayers, 
mentioned by Judah ha-Leviin the “Cuzari” (ii. 79, 
80), was known in the academies, and transplanted 
thence into the synagogue; for not alone does Samuel 
ha-Nagid (eleventh century) speak of the practise of 
swaying while studying (ed. Harkavy, p. 101), but, 
as Dukes remarks, Mohammed was acquainted with 
the habit, and the Talmudic wx 13353 (Shab. 104a) 
must mean the same, for the Arabic lexicographers 
(sce Fikh al-lugha, Paris edition, xix. § 3, p. 97, 1. 14) 
explain nawadan (= Hebrew )))as “to shake,” ap- 
plied only to the Jewish mode of shaking the person 
at prayer or study (“ Lit. Blatt. d. Orients,” v. 707). 

In their endeavors to purify Judaism from all 
rabbinical statutes, the Karaites rejected all rab- 
binical Forms of Adoration, and returned to the 
ancient Biblical usages. According to the Karaites. 
. the indispensable Forms of Adoration 
at prayer are the following eight: 
(©) minnen bending of the head, 
which is their interpretation of this 
word; (b) AD 2 bending of the upper part of the 
body until it touches the knees; (c) AyD kneeling; 


(2) Ap a violent bowing of the head; (e) 755) 
complete prostration (proskynesis); (f£) wT AN ws 
raising the hands; (g) moy standing; (2) news 
Dy raising the eyes to heaven (Elijah Bashiatsi, 
“Aderet Eliyahu,” 104b, Odessa, 1870; compare 
E. Deinard,* Massa Krim,” p. 86). 

The three principal postures of the body at prayer 
prevalent among Jews in the time of Jesus—stand- 
ing, kneeling, and prostration—were adopted by the 
Christians, at times to the minutest details. Among 
the carly Christians the most customary of all the 
Forms of Adoration was standing, adopted from the 
Jewish attitude during the * Eighteen Benedictions " 


The. 
Karaites. 
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—the prayer of prayers. This may be seen from 
the numerous illustrations of that time in Aringhi’s 
| “Roma Subterranea,” Rome, 1651-59. 


Christian Their outspread hands and their faces 
Forms turned eastward correspond exactly 
of Jewish with the Jewish customs already 
Origin. mentioned, namely, with the ancient 


practise of turning toward  Pales- 
tine, which for Jews in Europe is eastward, and 
with the practise prevalent in all synagogues, of 
placing the ark in the eastern wall. The custom of 
kneeling, especially in private prayer, was likewise 
adopted by the earliest Christians (Luke, xxii. 41; 
Acts, vii. 60; ix. 40; xxi. 5; Eph. iii. 14, etc.) and 
became general (see * Herms Pastor,” i. 1; Clemens 
Romanus, i. 48; Tertullian, “Ad Scapulam,” iv. ; Or- 
igen, “De Oratione," xxxi). Less prevalent in the 
early days of Christianity was the prostration to the 
ground, employed only on special occasions (Socra- 
tes, * Historia Ecclesiastica," iii. 13,17). How com- 
pletely the Church ritual of early times was dom- 
inated by the Synagogue is shown by the usage 
prevalent in the Christian Church, and mentioned 
by Tertullian (* De Corona Militis," iii.), that on Sun- 
day, and during the whole week of Pentecost, prayer 
was not to be said Kneeling. Thesynagogal custom 
(ménhag), as old as the first Christian century, omits 
the prostration on all festivals and semi-festivals (B. 
M. 59b). 

But Islam, even more than Christianity, was influ- 
enced by the Jewish Forms of Adoration. At first 
Mohammed commanded that the faces of the faith- 
ful should, during prayer, be turned toward Jeru- 

salem; and he only recalled this ordi- 


- Moham-  nance when he found that Jews were 
medan not to be captured by any such de- 
Forms. vice. The very complicated postures 


adopted by Moslems at prayer (see 
Lane's pictures in “Modern Egyptians,” i. 75) are 
probably borrowed from the Jews of Arabia, who, 
being far removed from Jewish lore, have preserved 
many archaic customs. These illustrations show all 
the Forms of Adoration above described as being ex- 
istent among Jews, and especially that unusual form 
of sitting solemnly with the head upon the knees. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wellhausen, Reste des Arabischen Heiden- 
thums, pp. 105 et seq.; Stade, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i. 488, 
489; Nowack, Lehrbuch d. Hebritischen Archaeologie, ii. 259- 
261: Benzinger, Arch. pp. 463, 461 ; Riehm, Handwörterbuch 
des Biblischen Alterthums, i. 484 et seg.; Augusti, Handb. 
d. Christlichen Archaeologie, ii. 149 et scq. L. GQ 


ADRAMMELECH.—Biblical Data: 1. Men- 
tioned in II Kings, xvii. 31, asa god of Sepharvaim, 
which until recently was supposed to bethe Hebrew 
name for the Babylonian city Sippar. After the 
inhabitants of Sepharvaim had been deported to 
Samaria (II Kings, xvii. 24; Isa. xxxvi. 19) by 
Sargon, king of Assyria, they continued to wor- 
ship their gods Adrammelech and Anammelech, 
accompanying their rites with the sacrifice of chil- 
dren by fire. There was, however, no Assyrian or 
Babylonian god bearing the name Adrammelech, 
although, according to some scholars, the form of the 
word, if it be regarded as Assyrian, points to a sup- 
posed original “ Adar-malik? (see 2). There is no 
reference throughout the cuneiform documents to hu- 
man sacrifice by fire or otherwise, and it is not certain 
that the sculptures and bas-reliefs show any repre- 
sentation of such a rite. "The reference in Jer. Xxix. 
22 to the roasting alive of the false prophets Zed- 
ekiah and Ahab by the king of Babylon is no doubt 
historically accurate, although the passage is not re- 
garded by the best authorities (as, for example, Cor- 
nill, “Jeremiah,” in “Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment," p. 61) as properly belonging to the text. In 
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any case it would merely show that such cremation 
was not unknown in Babylonia as a punishment. It 
could scarcely have existed as a religious observance, 
or even as à common form of torture; otherwise it 
would have becn mentioned in the inscriptions. 

The question whether Sepharvaim is necessarily 
the Babylonian Sipparatoncearises. If this theory 
be correct, the name Adrammelech would have to be 
regarded as the secondary title of the sun-god Sha- 
mash, who was the tutelary deity of Sippar. But, as 
no such secondary title exists in the inscriptions, 
there is no evidence to support such a view. Many 
scholars suggest that Sepharvaim (LXX. Zergapiv, 
Yerdapeiu) is identical with * Shabara'in," a city men- 
tioned in the Babylonian Chronicle as having been 
destroyed by Shalmaneser IL. As Sepharvaim is 
mentioned in connection with Hamath and Arpad 
(II Kings, xvii. 24, xviii. 84) there is every reason 
to regard itasa Syrian city. Sepharvaim may there- 
fore be another form of “Shabara’in,” which is prob- 
ably the Assyrian form of Sibraim (Ezek. xlvii. 16), 
a city near Damascus. If this be so, then any attempt 
at seeking an Assyrian etymology for the god-names 
Adrammelech and Anammelech can not, of course, 
succeed. The fact, too, that the practise of sacrifice 
by fire was well known in Syria and is mentioned 
only once in connection with Babylon (compare 
Prince, “Daniel,” p. 75) would appear to confirm 
this view. It is quite impossible with our present 
knowledge to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 
with regard to the exact meaning of the god-name 
Adrammelech. The utmost that can be said is that 
the word * Adr" occurs in Phenician as a god-name 
in the form WN9m, “Itmadr” (Baethgen, “ Bei- 
triige zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte,” p. 54), 
and that ^ Adr? appears as an epithet in connection 
with another divine name in the proper name Adar- 
baal (Baudissin, “Studien zur Semitischen Religions- 
geschichte," i. 812). "There is no essentially Syrian 
god Adar. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud 
teaches (Sanh. 632) that Adrammelech was an idol 
of the Sepharvaim in the shape of an ass. This is to 
be concluded from his name, which is compounded 
of aN “to carry” (compare Syriac *TN), and 3o» 
“aking.” These heathen worshiped as God the same 
animal which carried their burdens (Sanh. /.c.; see 
also Rashi’s explanation of this passage which in- 
terprets “YN “ to distinguish,” by “carrying ”). Still 
another explanation of the name ascribes to the god 
the form of a peacock and derives the name from 
adar (“magnificent”) and melek (“king”); Yer. 
‘Ab. Zarah, iii. 42d. L. G. 
2. Son of Sennacherib, king of Assyria (II Kings, 
xix. 87; Isa. xxxvii. 88), who, with his brother Shar- 
ezer, slew their father while he was praying in the 
temple of Nisroch at Nineveh, and afterward fled to 
Armenia. 'The revolt against Sennacherib is clearly 
mentioned in the Babylonian Chronicle (iii. 34-35) 
which, like the account of Berosus, alludes to only 
one son, without giving his name. The narrative 
of Abydenus (Eusebius, “ Armenian Chronicle," ed. 
Schoene, i. 85), however, like that of the Scriptures, 
mentions two sons—Nergilus and Adramelus-—which 
Polyhistor gives in the form * Ardumusanus " (p. 27). 
It should be added, however, that the existence in 
Assyro-Babylonian of the form Adar as the nameof a 
god is not altogether certain, although it is probable 
that the god-name which appears ideographically 
as Nin-ib should be read Adar. Adar is the name 
of the last month of the year; but if this be the 
name of a god, it can hardly be identical with the 
god Ninib-Adar, who represents the sun in the east— 


probably the vernal sun. It must also be borne in 
mind that it is by no means certain that the word 
Adar is concealed in the name Adrammelech. 

J. D. P. 


ADRET: A prominent Spanish-Jewish family, 
members of which are known from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. InSpanish documents the 
name is always written Adret, and in a Hebrew 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library (No. 2218 — 
Pococke, p. 9800) we have the punctuation '^ 
nw p mv, [na poem of the sixteenth cen. 
tury in favor of the study of philosophy, the name 
is punctuated PS (H. Hirschfeld, “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” xii. 141). The form “ Adereth,” given by 
some writers, is therefore wrong. The family very 


probably obtained its name from a place—either the 


village of Les Adrets, department of Var, France 
(compare Francois de Beaumont, Baron des Adrets), 
or from some town in Spain (“ Rev. Et. Juives,” xxi. 
148; compare below ABRAHAM DE ADRETO, and 
SOLOMON DE ADRET). 

Following are the known members of the family: 

Abraham Adret, who, after his conversion at 
Barcelona in 1891, took the name Bernardo Lunez 
(* Rev. Et. Juives,” iv. 61, No. 128). 

Abraham de Adreto, mentioned in the archives 
of Aragon as having received a pardon after he had 
been condemned for consorting with a Christian 
woman, May, 1972 (Jacobs, “Sources,” p. 38, No. 
682). 

Abraham ben Solomon Adret. Uncertain (* Cat. 
Bodl." col. 2269). 

Galvandarez Adret, who was a victim of the 
Inquisition in Valencia in 1487 (Jacobs, * Sources," 
p. 7, No. 94). 

Nathan Adret, who, after his conversion at Dar- 
celona in 1391, took the name Francisco Bertram 
(* Rev. Et. Juives," iv. 60, No. 108). 

Solomon Adret, who is mentioned in a Darce- 
lona document of the year 12962 (Jacobs, “Sources,” 
p. 16, No. 215; compare p. 180); supposed to be the 
grandfather of SOLOMON ApnET (Ludovicus Guixar; 
see Kayserling, in “Jew. Quart. Rev." viii. 496). He 
is also mentioned as Solomon de Adret (Jacobs, 
“Sources,” p. 42, No. 718). See SoLoMON ADRET, 
below. 

Solomon Adret, who, after his conversion at Bar- 
celona in 1891, took the name Ludovicus Guixar 
(“ Rev. Et. Juives," iv. 60, No. 71). 

Solomon Adret, of Tortosa, who was punished 
by the Valencia Inquisition, October, 1490, together 
with Isabel, his wife—* por la ley de Mozen” (Kay- 
serling, “Christopher Columbus," p. 90). . 

Solomon ben Abraham Adret, of Genoa, lived 
toward the end of the thirteenth century. T 

X. 


ADRET, MOSES: Cabalist of the eighteenth 
century; lived and died in Smyrna. He possessed 
an extraordinary memory and was thoroughly ac- 


quainted with Talmudic and rabbinic literature. 


He composed twelve works, among which were com- 
mentaries on the “ Mishneh Torah " of Maimonides, 
the “Halakot” of Asher ben Jehiel, and the ritual 
codes. Adret wrote also rabbinical decisions and 
novell to almost all of the treatises of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, but only a few of these works have 
appeared in print, under the title nwn ^3 (* Moses 
Blessed ”), Salonica, 1802. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 180. 
M. K. 

ADRET, SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM. (or 
RaSHBa): Spanish rabbi; born in 1285 at Bar- 
celona: died in 1810. Asa rabbinical authority bs 
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fame was such that he was designated as El Rab 
d'Espafia (^ The Rabbi of Spain”). A manuscript 
purporting to be a certificate of indebtedness, dated 
1262, in favor of a certain Solomon Adret, Jew of Bar- 
celona, and a passport for the same Adret, dated 1969, 
are still extant (Jacobs, “Sources,” pp. 16, 48, No. 
130). Moses ben Nahman (Nahmanides) and Jonah of 
Gerona were his teachers. He was a master in the 
study of the Talmud, and was not opposed to the 
Cabala. Adret was very active as a rabbi and asan 
author. Under his auspices and through his recom- 
mendation, part of thecommentary on the Mishnah 
by Maimonides was translated from the Arabic into 
Hebrew. His Talmudic lectures were attended by 
throngs of disciples, many of whom came from dis- 
tant places. Questions in great number, dealing with 
ritual, with the most varied topics of the Halakah, 
and with religious philosophy, were addressed to him 
from Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Germany, and 
even from Asia Minor. His responsa show evi- 
dence of wide reading, keen intelligence, and sys- 
tematic thought. They also afford a clear insight 
into the communal life of the time, portraying Adret's 
contemporaries, and are of value for the study not 
only of rabbinical procedure but also of the intellec- 
tual development of the age in which he lived. Only 
half of these responsa have been published, as they 
number three thousand. 
Adret had to contend with the external enemies of 
Judaism as well as with religious dissensions and 
excesses within its own ranks. He 
Defense of wrote a refutation of the charges of 
Judaism. Raymund Martini, a Dominican monk 
of Barcelona, who, in his work,“ Pu gio 
Fidei," had collected passages from the Talmud and 
the Midrash and interpreted them in a manner hos- 
tile to Judaism. These charges also induced Adret 
to write a commentary on the Haggadot, of which 
only a fragment is now extant. He refuted also the 
attacks of a Mohammedan who asserted that the 
priests had falsified the Bible. M. Schreiner (* Z. D. 
M. G.” xlviii, 89) has shown that this Mohammedan 
was Ahmad ibn Hazm, and the book referred to 
was "Al-Milal wal-Nihal" (Religions and Sects). 
Adret opposed also the increasing extravagances of 
the Cabalists, who made great headway in Spain and 
were represented by Nissim ben Abraham of Avila, 
a pretended worker of miracles, and by Abraham 
Abulafia, the cabalistic visionary. He combated 
these with vigor, but displayed ‘no less animosity 
toward the philosophic-rationalistic conception of 
Judaism then prevailing, particularly in France, 
which was represented by Levi ben Abraham ben 
Hayyim, who treated most important religious ques- 
tions with the utmost freedom, and who was joined 
by the Spaniard Isaac Albalag and others. 
Opposed to these was another tendency, the chief 
object of which was the preservation of the pure 
faith of Judaism. At the head of this 
Adret movement stood ABBA MARI BEN 
and Abba Moses HA- YARHT, called also En Du- 
Mari. ran Astruc de Lunel. He appealed to 
Adret for assistance. An extensive 
correspondence ensued between the authorities of 
southern France and northern Spain, Adret taking 
à most important part. Afterward this correspond- 
cuce was collected and published by Abba Mari, in 
4 Separate work, entitled “Minhat Kenaot” (The 
Offering of Jealousy), Presburg, 1838 (see full 
617-404) in Renan’s “Les Rabbins Francais,” pp. 
tir) i 
Adret, whose disposition was peaceable, at first 
endeavored to conciliate the opposing spirits. Ulti- 
mately he was called upon to decide the affair, and 
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on July 26, 1305, together with his colleagues of 
the rabbinate of Barcelona, he pronounced the ban 
of excommunication (herem) over all who studied 
physics or metaphysics before the completion of 
their thirtieth year. A protest against this ban may 
be found in a poem in which Philosophy “calls 
out in a loud voice against . . . Solomon ben Adret 
and against all the rabbis of France . . . who have 
placed under the ban all people who approach her ” 
(see H. Hirschfeld, “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xii. 140). 
Those who desired to study medicine as a profession 
were exempted from the ban. A special ban was 
pronounced against the rationalistic Bible exegetes 
and the philosophic Haggadah commentators, their 
writings and their adherents. The enforcing of these 
bans caused Adret much trouble and embittered the 
closing years of his life. He left three sons, Isaac, 
Judah, and Astruc Solomon, all of whom were 
learned in the Talmud. 
Of the works of Solomon ben Adret there have ap- 
peared in print: (1) Responsa, Bologna, 1539: Venice, 
1545 ; Hanau, 1610, etc. The second 
His part appeared under the title *'Toledot 
Works. Adam" (The Generations of Man) at 
Leghorn in 1657, the third part at the 
same place in 1778, the fourth part at Salonica in 
1808, and the fifth part at Leghorn in 1825. (2) A 
manual on the ceremonial laws to be observed in the 
home, “Torat ha-Bayit ha-Aruk” (The Complete 
Law of the House), published at Venice in 1607, at 
Berlin in 1762, at Vienna in 1811, etc. (3) The 
shorter manual, “Torat ha-Bayit ha-Kazir? (The 
Short Law of the House), published at Cremona 
in 1565, and at Berlin in 1871. A number of his com- 
mentaries and novelle on Talmudic treatises have - 
been printed. (4) Commentaries upon seven treatises 
published at Constantinople in 1790, and at Berlin 
in 1756. (5) Similar disquisitions upon five treatises 
were published at Venice in 1593 and at Amsterdam 
in 1715. He wrote besides a number of disquisi- 
tions upon single treatises. (6) The *Piske Hallah ? 
(Decisions on Hallah), published at Constantinople 
in 1518, and at Jerusalem in 1876. (7) The * *Abodat 
ha-Kodesh " (The Holy Service), on the laws of Sab- 
bath and festivals, published at Venice in 1602. His 
polemical work against Mohammedanism was edited 
by Perles, as an appendix to the latter’s monograph 
on Adret. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, R. Salomo hen Adereth, sein Leben 
und seine Schriften, Breslau, 1863; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2268 et seq. : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 16] et 8€q.; 
Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 170 et seq., 259 et seq., 274 et seq. 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1189; Jew. Quart. Rev. vi. 600, 
viii. 222, 495, 527, xii. 140, 144; Rev. Ht. Juives, iv. 67, xxix. 
211; Z. D. M. G. xlviii. 99; Kaufmann, Die Sinne, p. 19. 
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ADRIANOPLE: A city of Turkey in Europe 
with a population of 70,000, of whom about 8,000 
are Jews. The first trace of a Jewish settlement in 
this city (according to a somewhat doubtful source 
found in E. Deinard's “ Massa Krim ? (Burden of the 
Crimea), p. 13, Warsaw, 1878) was during the reign 
of Theodosius I. in the year 389. Here they dwelt 
for a long time, suffering the oppression of the 
Byzantine emperors, chiefly inaugurated by the 
codes of Theodosius II. (488) and of Justinian I. 
(527-565), which not only prohibited them from cele- 
brating the festival of the Passover before the Chris- 
tian Easter, but compelled them also to make use of 
the Greek and Latin translations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in their Sabbath readings. Both Benjamin of 
Tudela (about 1171) and Judah Alharizi (about 1225) 
visited Constantinople, but neither of them makes 
any mention of the Jews of Adrianople. There is 
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no doubt that such a colony existed about this time, 
for family names such as Callo, Policar, Papo, 
Pilosophe, Hoursi, Zaftra, and even common names 
such as pappou (grandfather), mana (mother), papas 
(priest), trandafila (rose), skoularitza (earring), etc. 
—plainly of Greek origin—are prevalent to this day. 
Moreover, there exists also a synagogue of the 
“Gregos,” or Greek-speaking Jews, having a special 
ritual, concerning which there is the following 
legend of Byzantine times: The sexton of a neigh- 
boring church noticed that after the ceremony of the 
habdalah, formerly held in the synagogue itself, the 
wine-filled chalice used in the service was secreted 
ina closet. He, therefore, clandestinely entered the 

synagogue and substituted blood for 
Legendary the wine; then he hastened to inform 


Blood Ac- the judge of the blood-filled chalice 
cusation. and to accuse the Jews of ritual mur- 


i; der. During the same night the beadle 
of the synagogue had a dream in which the scheme 
was revealed to him, and he hurried to refill the chal- 
ice with wine—thus enabling the Jews to establish 
their innocence. 

The rich Jews of Adrianople and other cities of the 
interior, wearied with the exactions of the governors 
of the province and the zealous proselyting of the 
priests of the Greek Orthodox’ Church, removed to 
the cities of the coast, where they could live in com- 
parative quiet and greater comfort and security. In 
1361, when Amurath I. captured Adrianople, he 
found there only a small and impoverished Hebrew 
community, which hailed as their saviora conqueror 
whose religion so nearly resembled theirown. They 
appealed to their coreligionists of Brusa to come and 

settle in the new Ottoman capital and 
Rabbinical teach them the language of their new 
College. masters. Therabbi—who had been in- 
vested by the sultan with administra- 
tive and judicial powers over the communities of 
Rumelia—established in Adrianople a rabbinical col- 
lege, to the faculty of which all religious questions 
were referred by the Jews of Buda, Jassy, Galatz, 
and elsewhere. This college also reccived students 
from Russia, Poland, and Hungary. A group of 
Jews, expelled from Hungary in 1976 by Louis I., 
took refuge there under the protection of the Cres- 
cent. To this Hungarian influx the Synagogue Du- 
doun (of Buda) owes itsexistence, and this name, like 
the family name * Magyar" still existing, shows the 
origin of the congregation. The Hebrew soldiers 
who began to serve in the Turkish army from the 
beginning of the Ottoman empire were enrolled in 
the ghuraba (non-Mussulmans, or strangers) organ- 
ized by Amurath IL (1421-51). Asa community, the 
Jewstook no part in the riots of the dervishes under 
Mohammed I. (1413-21) fomented by Bedreddin, a 
resident of Adrianople, who used as his tool Torlak- 
Kiamal, a converted Jew. The Jews of Adrianople 
have always remained loyal to the sultans, and many 
of them have become distinguished scientists, so 
that Mohammed II. (1458) even made a Jew, Hakim 
Ya‘akub, his physician, and afterward appointed 
him minister of finance (defterdar). 

The Karaitic community of Adrianople, one of 
whose members, Judah b. Elijah (1363-90), removed 
to the Crimea (see Deinard, “Massa Krim,” p. 66), 

throve and, by additions from the Cri- 


Karaitic mea and the south of Poland, greatly 
Commu- increased in numbers. Through the 
nity. teachings of the rabbis and_constant 


contact with the rabbinical Jews and 
their professors, such as Hanok Sasporta of Cata- 
lonia, and more especially the tolerant Mot! decal b. 
Eliezer Comtino (1460-90), an astronomer, mathema- 
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tician, and logician, the community was aroused from 
its spiritual lethargy. Spurred on by its leading men, 
Menahem Bashyatzi and his sons Moses, Menahem 
Maroli, Michael the Elder, and Michael’s son Joseph, 
this Karaitic band instituted a reform in their ritual 
which permitted the use of a lighted lamp on Friday 
evenings and a fire on the Sabbath—a reform which 
triumphed over all the objections of the conserva. 
tives. After the conquest of Constintinoplein 1455, 
the members of this sect migrated in a body to that 
city, leaving behind them no other traces of their 
former presence than the epitaph on a tombstone of 
a certain Moses Yerushalmi, Napp 321 (“of the 
Karaites?), in the Rabbinite cemetery, dated Tues- 
day, 9th of Heshwan, 5463 (1702). 

The Rabbinite community, on the contrary, re- 
mained at Adrianople and increased in numbers 
and in influence. Groaning under the burden of 
persecutions and being attracted by the glowing ac- 
counts of the kindness of the sultans and the liber- 
ties and favors which the Jews enjoyed in Turkey— 
graphically described in letters from Isaac Zarfati 
in1454—the Ashkenazim flocked to Adrianople from 
Bavaria, Swabia, Bohemia, Silesia, and elsewhere, 
and there founded an Ashkenazic synagogue. Traces 
of the presence of German Jews appear in certain 
words of Judseo-German origin, like rowbissa (rabbi's 
wife, msan), boulissa (housekeeper, landlady, noya 
mam), and in family names like Ashkenazi, as wellas 
in ritualistic usages. The only actual proof, how- 
ever, is to be found in the epitaph of Moses Levi 
Ashkenazi Nasi (Prince) ben Eliakim (1466 or 1496). 
These settlers, together with a contingent which 
came a little later from Italy and founded the three 
synagogues of Italy, Apulia, and Sicily, joined forces 
with the Jews banished from Spain in 1492, who 
founded seven other synagogues under the names of 
Aragon, Catalonia, Evora, Gerush (“Exiled”), Ma- 
jorca, Portugal, and Toledo. This increased the 
number of synagogues to thirteen. 

The Sephardim imposed upon the native and Ger- 
man Jews the language, manners, and customs of 

Spain, which were adopted by all refu- 


Influence gees arriving after the Spanish JEWS, 
of the especially by the family Alamano, 


Sephardim. which, on account of the loyalty of its 
head, Joseph b. Solomon, at the cap- 
ture of the city of Budapest by Solyman IL. (the 
Magnificent) in 1526, obtained special exemption from 
imposts and service. Descendants of this family 
still live in Adrianople. Influenced by these immi- 
grants, the students gradually lost interest in Tal- 
mudic studies and were thoroughly captivated by 
the Cabala, one of whose representatives, Abraham 
b. Eliezer ha-Levi, was the author of several mystic 
works. The ground was now prepared for the re- 
ception of the seed of the Messianic ideas of the 
dreamer Solomon Molko, who, in 1529, came to 
Adrianople to win over Joseph Caro, the well-known . 
casuist, who was a friend of Aaron de Trani, the 
presidentof the college, and perhaps also of Yom-Tob 
Cohen and Abraham Saba, rabbis of that time. In 
1522 Caro began his commentary (“Bet Yosef ”) on 
the * Turim ” of Jacob ben Asher, which was finishet 
later at Safed. A printing-press, established by the 
brothers Solomon and Joseph Jabetz, existed at 
Adrianople before 1555; subsequently it was trans- 
ferred to Salonica, on account of a plague ragms 
in the former place. No other printing-press was 
established there till 1888, when “ Yosef Da'at » (El 
Progreso), a periodical, appeared. 
The study of history was encouraged at Adria- 
nople ; for Joseph ibn Yerga, a Talmudist, finished 
there the famous chronicle (“Shebet Yehudah”) 
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begun by his grandfather, Judah, and continued by 
his father, Solomon. "This was a timely work, for 
the wutos-da-fé which it recorded were renewed in 
Ancona, in 1056, and aroused the indignation of the 
Jews in Turkey, including those of Adrianople, who, 
in order to take revenge on Pope Paul IV., thought 
of adopting Joseph Nasi's suggestion to cease ship- 
ping their merchandise to the port of Ancona and to 
transfer their commerce to Pesaro. Neither Joseph 
Zarfati, author of sermons (* Yad Yosef," 1617), nor 
judah Bithon (1568-1639) witnessed the Messianic 
agitation instigated by Shabbethai Zebi, which came 
toan end at Adrianople, when both Zebi and his wife 
embraced Islam (Sept. 21, 1666) in the presence of 
Sultan Mohammed IV., of which fact legends are 
rife to this day. 

Among the rabbis who opposed the propaganda 
which Shabbethai still continued in favor of Islam, 
and the agitation fomented by his prophet, Nathan 
of Gaza, who had been expelled from Ipsala and Com- 
argena, were Abraham Amigo, Elijah and Jacob 
Obadia, Jacob Danon, Israel Adato, Phinehas Cohen, 
and Simeon Phinehas. Abraham Magrisso (died 1682 
or 1687) appears to have been a most decided anti- 
Shabbethaian in spite of the presence of Samuel 
Primo, ex-secretary to the false Messiah, who died 
at Adrianople (1708). 

Theannals of the community at Adrianople, spread 
over many years, furnish only the names of rabbis, 
viz.: Abraham b. Solomon Katan, 1719; Abra- 
ham Zarfati, 1722; Eliezer Nahum, 1668-1748, au- 
thor of a commentary on the Mishnah, pn pm. 
There are, moreover, two families, who for nearly 
two centuries have supplied two parallel lines of 
rabbis. To the Behmoiras, of Polish origin, belonged 
Menahem I. ben Isaac (1666-1728); Mordecai I., 
author of sap SAND (died 1743 or 1748); Mena- 
hem II. (died in 1776 or 1781); Mordecai II. Chelibi 
(died 1821); Raphael I. Moses (died 1878), and Ra- 
phael IL. (died 1897). There were also two non- 
officiating rabbis of this family, Salomon, author of 
noo pwn (Constantinople, 1767) and nb5w an»o 
(Salonica, 1870), and Simeon, author of ppnow noo 
(Salonica, 1819), and still another Menahem, author 
of pnyo an. The family Gueron furnished Ra- 
phael Jacob Abraham I. (died 1751), author of hy 
DnD (Constantinople, 1756); Eliakim I. (died at 
Constantinople about 1800); Yakir I. (Preciado 
Astruc, died at Jerusalem, 1817) ; Jacob Abraham II. 
(Cornorte or Menahem, died 1826), author of 3N 
apy (Salonica, 1838); Bekor Eliakim II. (died about 
1933); and Yakir II. (Precrapo; born in 1818; 
died at Jerusalem after a distinguished career, in 
1814); Jacob Abraham III. and Mordecai (died 1889). 
Besides these two families, which for nearly two 
hundred years divided between them the honors of 
governing the community of Adrianople, there were 
also some able secretaries who efficiently aided in this 
task. 'They were Elijah Perez (died 1763), Abrahum 
Perez Isaac Alkabez (died after 1881) and Samuel 
ibn Danon (adviser of Yakir IL. Guéron) who in 
1850 took a prominent part in the foundation of the 
schools, which were at first under the management 
of J oseph Halévy, now professor at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, and were afterward governed by directors 
sent there by the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
Besides a school accommodating 880 scholars, there 
are also a Talmud Torah with 880 children; a 
private school (Tiferet Yisrael) with 200 pupils; a 
Jewish Alliance School with 470 girls; a Jewish 
club, a small hospital, and several benevolent and 
debatin € societies. Adrianople has had to endure its 
share of disasters: a fire in 1846; the cholera in 1865; 
and, finally, the calumny of ritual murder in 1972. 


[The Alliance Israélite also maintains at Adria- 
nople a school for boys (founded 1867), which in 
1897 had 305 pupils. A theological seminary was 
founded there in 1896 by Mr. Abraham Danon in 
conjunction with the Alliance, but was, a year ater, 
transferred to Constantinople. G.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Franco, Essai sur VHistoire des Israélites de 
l'Empire Ottoman, pp. 204, 205, Paris, 1897; Bulletin del Al- 
-liance Israélite Universelle, 1897, series 11, No. 22, p. 85. 
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ADRIANUS, MATTHZEUS: Hebraist of the 
sixteenth century. He was a Jew of Spanish de- 
scent, but at an early age migrated to Germany, 
where he embraced Christianity. Though a physi- 
cian by profession, he achieved eminence mainly as 
an instructor in Hebrew. "Through the influence of 
Reuchlin and Conrad Pellican, the latter of whom 
was his pupil, he secured a tutorship in the house 
of Johann Amerbach, the printer of Basel, and be- 
came the instructor of Fabricius Capito at Bruchsall. 
In 1513 he was called to the chair of Hebrew at 
Heidelberg, where, among others, Johann Brenz and 
Joannes Gicolampadius came under his tuition. On 
the recommendation of Erasmus, in the year 1517, 
he was given a professorship in the newly estab- 
lished Collegium Trilingue at Louvain, where many 
hopes were centered in him. These, however, were 
shattered as early as 1519, when Adrianus publicly 
stated in one of his lectures that Jerome had often 
been subject to human errors. This assertion of 
Jerome's fallibility cost Adrianus the good-will of 
his colleagues, and particularly of Latomus, who 
subsequently was Luther's antagonist. Latomus 
attacked Adrianus’? speech and caused his depar- 
ture from the college. Adrianus’ rash frankness, 
in fact, combined with his petulance and quarrel- 
some disposition, precluded his lengthy residence 
at any one place. In 1521 he was expelled from 
Wittenberg, where, upon his arrival, he had been 


received with open arms by Luther, and where he 


had instructed in Hebrew a number of noted men, 

among whom was Valentin Trotzendorf. Whether 

he went thence to Leipsic or Freiburg is uncertain, 
as are also the place and date of his death. Among 
his literary productions the “ Introductio in Linguam 

Hebream ” and his translations into Hebrew of sev- 

eral Christian prayers, contained in his “Hora pro 

Domino,” are regarded as rarities. But, on the 

whole, his reputation as one of the most noted 

Hebraists of his day rested more on his capacity 

as an instructor than on his writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie. i. 121; Geiger, 
Das Studium d. Hebr. Sprache in Deutschland, pp. 41-48, 
134; Steinsehneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 2; 
Hirt, Orientalische u. Exegetische Bibliothek, vi. 320. 


H. G. E. 


ADRIEL: The Meholathite to whom Merab 
(Saul's daughter) was given in marriage instead of 
to David (I Sam. xviii. 19); son of Barzillai (II Sam. 
xxi 8) As to the meaning of the name, Adriel ap- 
pears to be an Aramaized form of Azriel (“God is 
my Help"; I Chron. v. 24, xxvii. 19; Jer. xxxvi. 20), 
with which it is actually identified by the Syriac 
version, not only in the passage I Sam. xviii. 19, 
where Aramaisms might be expected, but also in II 
Sam. xxi. 8. J. Di PB. 


ADULA OF TUNIS: A Jew who, to avoid 
being baptized, committed suicide in the house of the 
catechumen in Rome, on May 2, 1666, at the moment 
he was about to undergo the rite. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger. Gesch. d. Juden in 
Rom, if. 219; Ally. Zeit. No. 266, Munich, 1887. MLB 
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Adultery 


ADULLAM: An old Canaanitish 
western Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 1; Josh. xii. 15, xv. 
35). It was fortified by Rehoboam (II Chron. xi. 
7), and was an inhabited city till the end of Old 
Testament times (Micah, 15: Neh. xi. 30; IT Macc. 
xii. 88). The modern Id-el-Miyeh now occupies its 
site. 

The famous Cave of Adullam was a resort of 
David when an outlaw (I Sam. xxii. 1; II Sam. 
xxiii. 13). Tradition has located it in the valley of 
Kharaitun, six miles southeast of Bethlehem. How- 
ever, the locality mentioned above will suit the early 
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of the husband than that of the wife, modern law 
has ignored the distinction between the two crimes. 
and technically they are alike. But the ancient 

Jewish law, as well as other systems 


Woman’s of law which grew out of a patriar- 
Rights chal state of society, does not recog- 
Enforced. nize the husband’s infidelity to his 


marriage vows as a crime, and it was 
not until comparatively recent times that the woman 
was legally entitled to enforce her husband’s faith- 
fulness, and was given the right to demand a bill of 
divorce for his sexual immorality (Isserles on “ Eben 


P a ee a 


SITE OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF ADULLAM. 


(By permission of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


history of David just as well, especially as it is prob- 
able that the word “cave” rests upon a false reading 
of the original and should be replaced by “ strong- 
hold." In later times Judas Maccabeus visited the 
city of Adullam (II Macc. xii. 38). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Clermont-Ganneau, Pal. Explor. Fund, 


Quart. Statement, 1875, p. 177; Smith, Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land, pp. 229 et seq.; Baedeker, Pal., 2d 


ed., p. 153. 
J. RF. MoL. 
ADULTERY (AN3): Sexual intercourse of a 


married woman with any man other than her hus- 
band. "The crime can be committed only by and 
with a married woman ; for the unlawful intercourse 
of a married man with an unmarried woman is not 
technically Adultery in the Jewish law. Under the 
Biblical law, the detection of actual sexual inter- 
course was necessary to establish the crime (Lev. 
xviii. 20 [A. V. 19]; Num. v. 12, 13, 19); but this rule 
was so far modified by the Talmudic law, that cir- 
cumstantial evidence was sufficient to justify legal 
procedure if the wife had been cautioned by her hus- 
band against intimate association with the suspected 
man (Sotah, i. 2. When the Adultery is committed 
with a married woman who is within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity or affinity, the crime be- 
comes INckEsT. Although the common opinion of 
mankind is more inclined to condone the Adultery 


| 
| 
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ha-‘Ezer,” §154,1). The sin of concubinage is, how- 
ever, already severely condemned in Leviticus Rab- 
bah, xxv. 

Although in ancient society and law Adultery 
was regarded as a private wrong committed against 
the husband, public law later on exercised control 
of its investigation and punishment; for organized 
society was impossible unless it punisbed this crime, 
which saps the very root of the social life. “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ” is not merely a command 
not to tamper with the domestic affairs of another, 
but a warning to refrain from unsettling the founda- 
tions of society. 

'The law, therefore, sought to guard the sacredness 
of the marriage relation by moral injunction and by 

legal restraints. In patriarchal times 
Sacredness the purity of marriage was pictured 
of Marriage as jealously guarded (see the cases 0! 

Relation. Sarah and Rebekah; Gen. xii. 18, 19, 
xx. 2-7, xxvi. 10, 11). The Biblical 
and Talmudical ideal of marriage had a strong intlu- 
ence in controlling those who were susceptible to 
purely moral influence and suasion. “Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother and shall 
cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh 
(Gen. ii. 24). The woman is made sacred by the cere- 
mony of kiddushin, and is thereby set apart for her 
husband alone (Kid. 25) Idolatry, murder, and 
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ma 
giiluy ‘arayot (which comprises both incest and 
adultery) are three crimes never to be committed 
under any circumstances, and a man should sacri- 
fice his life rather than commit them (Sanh. 744). 
This was the decision of the rabbis at the meeting 
at Lydda, during the Hadrianic Revolt (see Graetz, 
«History of the Jews,” ii. 422-424.) Thus law and 
morality went hand in hand to prevent the commis- 
sion of the crime. For those, however, who were 
deaf to warnings of law and reason, the punish- 
ment of death was ordained. Both the guilty wife 
and her paramour were put to death (Deut. xxii. 
22), 

lawful intercourse with a woman betrothed to 
a man was adultery, because the betrothed woman 
was deemed as inviolable as the married woman. 
The punishment for this crime was stoning to death 
at the place of public execution (Deut. xxii. 24). 
The punishment for Adultery according to the Mish- 
nah (Sanh. xi. 1) was strangulation; the rabbinical 
theory being that wherever the death penalty was 
mentioned in the Bible, without any specific state- 
ment of the manner of its infliction, strangulation 
was meant (Sifra, Kedoshim, 4, 9). 

The priest's daughter who committed Adultery 
was burned to death, according to the rabbinical in- 
terpretation of the text in Lev. xxi. 9 (Sanh. 66b), 
and her paramour was strangled (Maimonides, “ Yad 
ha-Hazakah, Issure Biah,” iii. 3). When the crime is 
committed with a bondmaid betrothed to a man, it is 
not Adultery technically, because the woman is not 
free, and the death penalty is not inflicted, but as 
she has a quasi-marital status, she and her paramour 
are scourged (Lev. xix. 20). Ibn Ezra (ad loc.) takes 
the view that this case refers to the Hebrew maiden 
who has been sold by her father and who is intended 
to be the bride of her master or of his son, but who is 
not yet betrothed; for the betrothal would have made 
her free ipso facto, 

Under the Talmudic law the severity of the Mosaic 
code was in many instances modified, and the laws 
relating to Adultery came under the influence of a 
milder theory of the relation of crime and punish- 

ment. Indeed, the rabbis went so 

Talmudic far as to declare that a woman could 

View. not be convicted of Adultery unless it 
had been affirmatively shown that she 
knew the law relating to it—a theory that resulted 
in the practical impossibility of convicting any adul- 
teress. Noharm was done by this new view, because 
the right of divorce which remained to the husband 
was sufficient to free him from the woman, who, 
although guilty of the crime, was not punishable by 
the law. Upon this mild view followed the entire 
abolition of the death penalty, in the year 40, before 
the destruction of the Second Temple (Sanh. 41a), 
when the Jewish courts, probably under pressure of 
the Roman authorities, relinquished their right to in- 
flict capital punishment. Thereafter, the adulterer 
was scourged, and the husband of the adulteress was 
not allowed to condone her crime (Sotah, vi. 1), but 
was compelled to divorce her, and she lost all her 
property rights under her marriage contract (Mai- 
monides, “Yad ha-Hazakah, Ishut,” xxiv. 6); nor 
was the adulteress permitted to marry her paramour 
(Sotah, v. 1); and if she married him, they were forced 
to separate. 

The right of the husband to divorce his wife at 
his pleasure was a sufficient protection for him in 
case his wife was guilty of the crime of Adultery, 
even if he had no proof of it, but merely suspicion 
founded on circumstantial facts. If the wife had 
committed unlawful intercourse against her will, or 
if she had mistaken the adulterer for her husband, she 
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Adultery 


was not guilty of Adultery, because she did not act 
as a free agent. The usual punishments are not 
inflicted in such cases, and the legal 
consequences of Adultery do not follow 
(Ket. 510). Such crime is no cause for 
divorce, except if the woman be the 
wife of a priest. The priest is not allowed to keep 
her because of the peculiar sanctity of his office, 
which requires the highest degree of domestic purity 
(Yeb. 56d). 

As “the eye of the adulterer waiteth for twilight, 
saying, No eye shall see me" (Job, xxiv. 15), Adul- 
tery is a crime usually difficult of proof, and the 
Biblical code contained provision for the case of the 
woman who was suspected of Adultery by her hus- 
band. Moved by the spirit of jealousy, he brought 
her before the priest in the sanctuary, and she was 
there obliged to undergo the severe “ordeal of the 
bitter waters.” A full account of the details of this 
ordeal is given in Num. v. 11-31; these details may 
also be found amplified in the Mishnah. The sus- 
pected woman was taken to the local court by her 
husband and there his charge was made. The court 
assigned two doctors of the law to escort the parties 
to the Great Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. The purpose 
of the hearing before the Sanhedrin was to evoke a 
confession. The Sanhedrin appealed to the woman 
and suggested various causes that might have in- 
duced her to go astray, and finally asked her to con- 
fess. If she admitted her crime, she was divorced 
from her husband at once and lost her property 
rights under her Ketrusan. Butif she denied it, she 
was taken to the East Gate of the Temple, in front 
of the Nicanor Gate, and there was placed in charge 
of a priest, who performed the ceremony mentioned 

in the Book of Numbers. He rent her 

Guilt garment so that her breast was ex- 
Tested by posed, and loosened her hair; she was 
Ordeal. draped in black; all ornaments were 
removed from her person, and a rope 

was tied around her chest. Thus publicly exposed 
(only her servants being prevented from seeing her), 
the jealousy-offering was placed in her hands. It 
was a humble offering of barley meal, without oil or 
incense upon it, the feed of beasts, typifying the 
meanness of the crime that she was supposed to have 
committed. The priest then placed some of the dust 
of the Tabernacle in an earthen vessel full of water, 
and charged her with the solemn oath of purgation 
(Num. v. 19-22). After this the priest wrote the oath 
on parchment, blotted it out with the water, which 
he caused her to drink, and the jealousy-offering 
was then offered upon the altar (Sotah, i. 4-6; ii. 1-3). 

If the woman refused to submit to the ordeal, and 
there was circumstantial evidence of her criminality, 
she was obliged to separate from her husband (Sotah, 
i 5) Whatever may have been the actual signifi- 
cance of this ordeal when first established, within 
Talmudic times it had merely a moral meaning. It 
was simply a test under which the woman, if guilty, 
was likely to succumb and confess. R. Akiba says: 
* Only when the man is himself free from guilt, will 
the waters be an effective test of his wife's guilt or 
innocence; but if he has been guilty of illicit inter- 
course, the waters will have no effect"; and he based 
his opinion on a text in Hosea, iv. 14 (Sifre, Naso, 
21: Sotah, 47b). In the light of this rabbinical 
dictum, the saying of Jesus in the case of the woman 
taken in Adultery acquires a new meaning. Tothose 
asking for her punishment, he replied, “He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her” (John, viii. 7). 

"This rabbinical interpretation of the law relating 
to the ordeal practically annulled it, and it soon fell 
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into disuse. During the Roman invasion of Pales- 
tine, and the last days of the commonwealth, the 
Sanhedrin, under the presidency of 

Ordeal JOHANAN BEN ZAKKAI, abolished the 

Annulled. ordeal entirely; as the Mishnah states, 
“when adulterers became numerous, 
the ‘ ordeal of the bitter waters’ ceased, and it was 
R. Johanan ben Zakkai who abolished it; as it is 
written (Hosea, iv. 14), ‘I will not punish your 
daughters, when they commit whoredom, nor your 
pouses, when they commit adultery; for themselves 
are separated with whores, and they sacrifice with 
harlots’” (Sotah, ix. 9). For it appears that under 
the Roman régime, immorality spread among the 
people, the judges became corrupt, the springs of 
justice were defiled, and general demoralization re- 
sulted (Graetz, “ History of the Jews,” ii. 237, 238). 
Probably for this very reason Queen Helena of Adia- 
bene, the illustrious and munificent proselyte to Juda- 
ism, favored the ordeal; for she presented a golden 
tablet to the Temple with the chapter from the Law 
engraved on it, to be used for the rite of the ordeal 
(Tosef., Yoma, ii. 8; Mishnah Yoma, iii. 10; Gem. 2). 
910) But even if it had not been abolished, the rite 
would have sunk into abeyance with the fall of the 
Temple, because, according to the Law, the cere- 
mony could not be performed elsewhere. 

In the patriarchal days the Adultery of the wife 

required no proof, for whenever the head of the 
‘family suspected her, he could kill 
The Law in her. Thus Judah ordered his daugh- 
Patriar- ter-in-law, Tamar, to be burned be- 
chal Days. cause of her supposed Adultery (Gen. 
xxxviii. 24). Her crime consisted in 
unlawful intercourse with a man other than the 
brother of her deceased husband. For at first it was 
the custom, and afterward it became the law, for 
the widow of a man who had died without leaving 
issue, to marry his brother, so that the child of this 
union might be of the blood of the deceased and 
bear his name (Deut. xxv. 5, 6: see LEVIRATE). In 
such eases the widow was really considered the be- 
trothed of her brother-in-law, and her intercourse 
with another than himself was punishable as Adul- 
tery. When the punishment of the adulteress and 
her paramour was taken out of the hands of the 
husband and assumed by the civil law, this, like 
every other crime, had to be proved by two or more 
witnesses, before a conviction and sentence could 
follow (Deut. xix. 15; Maimonides, “ Hilkot Ishut,” 
xxiv. 18). 

Under the theory of the Talmudists, which still 
further mitigated the severity of the law, the woman 
could not be convicted of Adultery until it was 
proved that she had been previously cautioned, in 
the presence of two witnesses, not to have any com- 
munication with the suspected man, and that, in 
spite of such caution, she had met him secretly un- 
der circumstances that would make the commission 
of the crime possible (Mishnah Sotah, i. 1, 2: Gem. 
26). This caution was given to her because of the 
general tendency of the rabbinical law toward mercy, 
based in this case on a technical interpretation of the 
Biblical text (Num. v. 18). Practically, it worked 
an acquittal in nearly every case. If, however, the 
husband was not satisfied with the result, the right 
of divorce was left open to him, although, when 
divorced under such circumstances, the wife did not 
lose her property rights under the ketubah. If ru- 


_mors of the wife’s Adultery were circulated during 


the absence of the husband, the court had the right 
to summon and caution her with the same effect as 
though it had been done by her husband (Maimoni- 
des, “ Hilkot Sotah,” i. 11). 


The paramour was technically the adulterer (noef), 
and under the Biblical law suffered death together 
with the adulteress (noefet) His 

Status of crime was held in the greatest ab. 
Adulterer. horrence, and Raba and Rab voiced 

the general opinion when they said 

that nothing would excuse the wilful adulterer, nor 
would all his virtues save him from Gehenna (So- 
tah, 4). Even a lustful desire was deemed a moral 
crime, and the echo of “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife? rings throughout the Talmud and 
rabbinical writings, and is reechoed in the New 
Testament (Ex. xx. 17; Eben ha-'Ezer, 21; Matt, 
v. 91, 28). The adulterer's folly is condemned and 
makes him liable to the jealous wrath of the out- 
raged husband (Prov. vi. 82-84; Job, xxxi. 9, 10). 
In Talmudic days, long after the abolition of the 
death penalty, the adulterer was punished by flagel- 
lation, and was forbidden to marry the faithless wife 
after she had been divorced. Even the mere sus- 
picion of the crime was sufficient to prevent their 
marriage. A case, however, is suggested in the Tal- 
mud in which this restriction seems to have been 
removed. Here the woman having been suspected 
of Adultery was divorced, and having remarried was 
again divorced, and then married the man who had 
originally been suspected of having committed Adul- 
tery with her; the marriage was declared lawful, 
because it scems that the intervening marriage was 
considered in some degree a refutation of that sus- 
picion, and acted as a limitation upon the original 
interdict (Yeb. 24b). 

The child of an incestuous or adulterous connec- 
tion was known asa MAMZER. It was not permitted 
to become a member of the Jewish body politic (Deut. 
xxiii. 3 [A. V. 2]), and could not intermarry with a 
Jew or Jewess (Kid. iii. 12), although it did not lose 
its right to inherit from the husband of its mother, 
who, while not the legitimate father, was for this 
purpose the putative father (Yeb. ii. 5; Maimonides, 
* Nahalut,” i. 5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Selden, Uxor Hebraica, 1646; J. C. Wagen- 
seil (translation of the Talmudic freatise Sotah, with elaborate 
annotations), Altdorf, 1674; Michaelis, Mosaisches Eherecht, 
1785, v., passim ; Saalschütz, Das Mosaische Recht, 1853, 2d 
ed., ii. 570-575; Z. Frankel, Grundlinien des Mosaisch-Tal- 
mudische Ehereeht, Breslau, 1860; M. Duschak, Das Mosa- 
isch-Talmudische Eherecht, Vienna, 1864 ; M. Mielziner, Jew- 
ish Law of Marriage and Divorce, Cincinnati, 1884; D. W. 
Amram, Jewish Law of Divorce, 1896 ; Leopold Löw, Gesam- 
melte Schriften, iii. 18 et seq. 
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ADUMMIM (“The Red”): Steep road leading 
from the plain of Jericho to the hilly country around 
Jerusalem. It wasa part of the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 17). The 
name refers to the redness of the material of which 
the road is made. Itis now called Tala'at ed-Dam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palästina, pp. 


7d, 98 
° G. B. L. 
ADUMMIM. See Corns. 


ADVENT OF MESSIAH. Sce MESSIAH. 


ADVENTISTS: A Christian sect. Among the 
chief tenets of the Adventist faith are: (1) The res- 
toration of the Jews to the Holy Land (see Bengel, 
“Gnomon on the New Testament”), and their con- 
version, based on Rom. xi. 25, 26 (Ritschl, * Gesch. 
des Pietismus," i. 565-584) Hence the interest 
shown by the Adventists in the Zionist movement, 
though many believe that the return will not take 
place till after the Resurrection, basing their views 
on the passage of Ezekiel, “Behold, O my people. 
I will open your graves, and cause you to come up out 
of your graves, and bring you into the land of Israel” 
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(2) Literal interpretation of the whole 


(xxx vii, 12). | 
ing the Old Testament and the Mosaic 


Bible, includ 
aw. 

^ ‘ye notion of waiting for the Second Advent of 
jesus, caleulated to take place during the present 
veneration, originated in England (E. Irving), 
spread over Ireland (A. Darby) and Germany (I. 
A. Bengel), and became especially popular in New 
England under the influence of W. Miller of Pitts- 
ficld. Mass., the prophet who predicted the coming of 
the Messiah in the year 1848, basing his calculation 
principally on the “seventy weeks” of Daniel. A 
division of the Adventists accentuated the Sabbath of 
Creation, and the consequence Was the formation 
of the SevENTH-DAy ADVENTISTS. Some insisted 
also on abstinence from swine’s flesh, in accordance 


with the Mosaic law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carroll, Religious Forces of the United 
States, New York, 1893; White, Sketches of the Life of 
Wiliam Miller, Battle Creek, Michigan, 1879 ; Loughborough, 
Rise and Progress of Seventh-Day Baptists, Battle Creek, 


Michigan, 1891. 
K. 


ÆGIDIUS OF VITERBO (or ZEGIDIUS AN- 
TONIUS CANISIUS): Cardinal and Christian 
cabalist; born in 1470 at the Villa Canapina, in the 
diocese of Viterbo, of rich and noble parents. After 
a course of studies with the Augustinians at Viterbo, 
he was made doctor of theology, and in 1508 became 
eeneral of his order. He died November 12, 1582. In 
Jewish history the name of ZEgidius (or Egidio) is 
coupled first with the grammarian Elias Levita, 
who instructed him in Hebrew. When the turmoil 
of war drove Levita from Padua to Rome, he was 
welcomed at the house of ZEgidius, where, with his 
family, he lived for morethan ten years, all his wants 
being supplied. It was there that Levita's career 
as the foremost tutor of Christian notables in He- 
brew lore commenced. The first edition of Levita's 
“Bahur” (Rome, 1518) is dedicated to Ægidius. In 
return for his Hebrew instruction ZEgidius quite 
willingly introduced Levita into the profane branches 
of learning and the Greek language, thus enabling 
the latter somewhat to utilize Greek in his Hebrew 
lexicographie labors—a debt freely acknowledged 
by Levita, who, in 1521, dedicated his * Concordance " 
to the cardinal It must be noted, however, that 
Ægidius’ anxiety to master the sacred tongue sprang 
neither from philological inclination nor from a de- 
sire to attain a better method of Biblical exegesis: 
his main motive was thus to be enabled to penetrate 
the mysteries of the Cabala. Asa cabalist, ZEgidius 
belonged to the interesting group of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Christians, among whom Reuchlin and Pico 
della Mirandola also were prominent, who believed 
that Jewish mysticism, and particularly the Zohar, 
contained incontrovertible testimony to the truth of 
the Christian religion (compare CABALISTS, CHRIS- 
TIAN). No wonder, then, that in the course of 
Reuchlin’s conflict with the obscurantists (1507-21), 
in which the preservation of the J ewish books was 
at issue, the cardinal wrote (1516) to his courageous 
and enlightened friend: “While we labor on thy 
behalf, we defend not thee, but the law; not the 
Talmud, but the Church.” Egidius also engaged 
another Jewish scholar, Baruch di Benevento, to 
translate for him the Zohar (the mystic Book of 
Splendor) The scholar last named may also have 
been partly responsible for the numerous cabalistic 
translations and treatises which appeared under the 
name of Ægidius. The cardinal appears to have 
been a zealous collector of Hebrew manuscripts, of 
which many are still to be seen at the Munich Li- 
brary, bearing both faint traces of his signature and 
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brief Latin annotations. 
an exceedingly valuable old Bible manuscript is ex- 


Adultery 
ZEmilius 


In the Angelica at Rome 


tant, which was given by Leo X. to ZEgidius. The 


British Museum contains a copy of Makiri and the 


Midrash on the minor Prophets, written for the cardi- 
nal at Tivoli, in the year 1514, by Johanan b. Jacob 
Sarkuse. The study of Jewish literature led the 
cardinal to a friendly interest in the Jews them- 
selves, which he manifested both in his energetic 
encouragement of Reuchlin in the struggle referred 
to above and in a vain attempt which he made in 
the year 1581, in conjunction with the cardinal 
Geronimo de Ghinucci, to prevent the issue of the 
papal edict authorizing the introduction of the In- 
quisition against the Maranos. 

The writings commonly attributed to Agidius 
are numerous. Most of them are to be found in 
manuscript form in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, but their authenticity is still to be_estab- 
lished. Aside from minor works on the Hebrew 
language, the majority by far are of a cabalistic 
nature, There is scarcely a classic of Jewish medi- 
eval mysticism that he has not translated, annotated, 
or commented upon. Among these works may be 
mentioned the Zohar (Splendor); *Ginnat Egoz” 
(Nut-Garden); “Sefer Raziel” (Book of Raziel); 
“Ma‘areket ha-Elohut” (System of Theology); 
* Eser Sefirot ” (Ten Sefirot). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jócher, Gelehrten-Lexikon, supplement, ed. 
Adelung, i. cols. 252 et seq.; Geiger, Das Studium d. 
Hebr. Sprache in Deutschland, p. 56; Gratz, Gesch. d. Ju- 
den, 2d ed., ix. 90, 154, 214, 266; Perles, Beiträge zur Gesch. 
d. Hebr. u. Aramüischen Studien, pp. 110, 200 et seq., M unich, 
1884; Kraus, Griechische u. Lateinische Lehnworter, i, : 
Steinschneider, Christliche Hebraisten, in Zeit. f. Hebr. 
Bibl. i. 113; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 2140; idem, Cat. Munich, 
pp. 173, 176; Buber, Yalk. Machiri, introduction. 

H. G. E. 


ZELIA CAPITOLINA. See JERUSALEM. 


ZEMILIUS, PAULUS (called also da Gin, 
i.e., Gryneeus): Hebrew bibliographer, publisher, 
and teacher; born at Ródlsee, Germany, probably in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century ; embraced 
Christianity in Rome; died 1575. He was employed 
in copying Hebrew manuscripts, and for this purpose 
visited the libraries of Paris, Louvain, and Rome. 
In 1544 he edited and printed at Augsburg a Judæo- 
German translation of the Pentateuch and the Haf- 
tarot, dedicating it to Widmannstadt, custodian of the 
Hebrew department of the Munich Library. Grün- 
baum (*Jüdisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie," p. 14) 
thinks that /Emilius copied from the Cremona edi- 
tion of 1540. The translation is,on the whole,the same 
which is used at the present time (1901) in Poland. 
Perles supposes that Æmilius, together with Isaac 
of Günzburg, was the editor of the Judzo-German 
“ Sefer ha-Musar” (Book of Ethics), published at Isny 
1542. In 1547 Æmilius was appointed professor of 
Hebrew at Ingolstadt; and in the following year he 
published an anti-Jewish pamphlet. In 1562 he ed- 
ited a Judeeo-German translation (in. German charac- 
ters) of the Books of Samuel, without, however, 
making known that it was a copy of a similar trans- 
lation — though in Hebrew letters — published in 
Augsburg, 1543, by Hayyim Schwarz. In 1514 he 
was engaged for forty-six weeks at the Munich Li- 
brary in making and revising the catalogue of He- 
brew manuscripts and books. Thus Paulus ZEmilius 
was the first Jewish bibliographer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Sitzungsberichte der Bayri- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Philo- 
logische Classe, ii. 1873; Grünbaum, Jtidisch - Deutsche 
Chrestomathie, pp. 14 et seq.; Perles, in Monatsschrift, 
1876, pp. 363-368; idem, Beitrtige zur Gesch. der He- 
britischen und <Aramiiischen Studien, pp. 155, 165, 170, 
Munich, 1884. 

M. B. 


ZEshma 


ZEsop 


JZESHMA (ASMODEUS, ASHMEDAI): In 
the Mazdian religion the chief of the divas, or de- 
mons. Though the oldest sections of the AVEsTA— 
the Gathas—present Æshma mainly as an abstract 
conception, still, in passages here and there, he is 
represented in the guise of a personal being ranging 
among the evil spirits that obey Angro-mainyush. 
In the later portions of the Avesta the personal 
character connoted by the name admits of no doubt. 
ZEshma is an enemy of Sraoscha, me of the good 
angels that serve Ahuramazda.  ZEsh- 
ma’s design is directed preeminently 
toward imbuing the hearts of men 
with anger and revenge. Indeed, all 
the evil in the world is occasioned through his 
agency; he fortifies men in the pursuit of evil and 
seeks to keep them from entering the path of right- 
eousness. 

Whether ZEshma, like the Jewish Asmodeus in 
the Book of Tobit, or the Asumepat of the Talmud, 
was, as a demon, specially characterized by carnal 
desire can not be determined. Against such a sup- 
position the fact may be adduced that the Mazdian 
religion embraces another demon, Azi, who, as ex- 
pressly stated, is the demon of carnal desire. It is, 
however, conceivable that Æshma may have had 
the same part assigned to him in the popular beliefs 
of the Persians, although the literary sources con- 
tain nothing to support the conjecture. The ety- 
mology of the word * ZEshma ” affords no possibility 

of arriving at any such conclusion. 

Etymology It is true that * Æshma ” is connected 

of with the verb sb, denoting “to de- 

the Word. sire," *to lustafter ?: but the abstract 

sense, "anger," that lies in the word 

" Zshma" in the Gathas, would seem to point to 

the necessity of referring the word to the same verb 

“ish” in its sense of “to throw,” “to put in motion " 

(compare Justi’s note to Baudissin’s article “ As- 
modi,” in Hauck’s “ Realencyklopiidie ”). 

Though * Æshma " does not occur in the Avesta in 
conjunction with * deeva," it is probable that a fuller 
form, such as * Hshmo-deeus,” has existed, since it is 
paralleled by the later Pahlavi-form * Khashm-dev ” 
(“ Khashm dev "— * /Eshma dev”), written with the 
Aramaic “sheda,” but pronounced “dev. ” Corre- 
sponding to this form are 'Aouoóaioc (Asmodeus) of 
the Book of Tobit, and "~4qpywy in the Talmud ; for the 
last-named word is not to be derived from “shemad.” 
In fine, Asmodeus (Ashmedai) embodies an expres- 
sion of the influence that the Persian religion or Per- 
sian popular beliefs have exercised on the Jewish 
—an infiuence that shows itself very prominently in 
the domain of demonology. Thus 'Acuo, ‘DWN, cor- 
responds to * Æshma,” and the ending daioc, YN, to 
£t dæva, Du dev.” 

Apart from this etymological coincidence—which, 
as is now generally agreed, has its basis in the fact 
that the Jewish word is borrowed from the Persian 
—Asmodeus of the Book of Tobit and Ashmedai in 
the Talmud bear no very great similarity to their 
Persian parallel, as Kohut, for instance, has sought to 

render plausible. All three are evil, 

Asmodeus harmful demons, though in different 
in the Book degrees; the worst of the three being 
of undoubtedly the Persian ZEshma. The 
Tobit. | Asmodeus of the Book of Tobit is at- 
tracted by Sarah, Raguel's daughter, 

and is not willing to let any husband possess her 
(Tobit, vi. 18); hence he slays seven successive hus- 
bands on their wedding-nights. When the young 
Tobias is about to marry her, Asmodeus purposes 
the same fate for him; but Tobias is enabled, through 
the counsels of his attendant angel Raphael, to ren- 


His Func- 
tion. 
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der him innocuous. By placing a fish's heart and 
liver on red-hot cinders, Tobias produces a smoky 
vapor which causes the demon to flee to Egy pt, 
where Raphael binds him (viii. 2, 8). Asmodeus 
would thus seem to be a demon characterized by 
carnal desire; but he is also described as an evil 
spirit in general: 'Acuodaioc tò rovypdy Óatuóvtov or 
TO datudviov Tovypóv, and mveŭpa àkáOaprov (iii, 8, 17; 
vi. 18; viii. 8). It is possible, moreover, that the 
Statement (vi. 14), * Asmodeus loved Sarah," implies 
that he was attracted not by women in general, but 

by Sarah only. 
This general designation of an evil spirit tallies 
with the description of Æshma in the Bundehesh 
(xxviii. 15 e£ seg.): “Seven powers are 


Special given /Eshm that he may utterly de- 
Office of stroy the creatures therewith: with 
4Eshma. those seven powers he will destroy 


seven of the Kayán heroes in his own 
time; but one will remain. "There where Mitókht 
[^ Falsehood "] arrives, Arask [*Malice?] becomes 
welcome; [and there where Arask is welcome] 
Æshm lays a foundation; and there where /Eshm 
hasa foundation many creatures perish, and he causes 
much non-Iranianism. Æshm mostly contrives all 
evil for the creatures of Auhramazd, and the evil 
deeds of those Kayán heroes have been more com. 
plete through ZEshm, as it says that ZEshm, the im- 
petuous assailant, causes them most” (E.W. West, 
“ Sacred Books of the East,” by F. Max Müller, v. 108). 
Less harmful in character than ZEshma and Asmo. 
deus is the figure of Ashmedai in the Talmud: he 
appears there repeatedly in the light of a good- 
natured and humorous fellow. But besides that, 
there is one feature in which he parallels Asmodeus, 
inasmuch as his desires turn upon Solomon’s wives 
and Bath-sheba. Thus, while Asmodeus resembles 
4Eshma-deva with tolerable closeness, Ashmedai, 
on the contrary, would seem to come into direct 
comparison with a Greek satyr rather than with an 
evildemon. The historical element, however, that 
identifies him with Asmodeus on the one hand, and 
both with their Persian parallels on the other, is by 
no means to be ignored. Besides, if the Jews have 
merely borrowed the name from the Æshma-dæva of 
Parseeism, and have developed, independently, the 
idea of a demon corresponding to the name, it merely 
shows that the Jews shaped on lines of their own the 
materials they had borrowed from their neighbors. 
However, it is not impossible that Æshma-dæva, 
too, may have had other qualities analogous, point 
for point, to those of Asmodeus and 
Ashmedai. It is probable that the be- 
lief in the existence of a number of 
carnally minded and lascivious spir- 
its, which was prevalent among the 
Parsees as among other peoples with 
whom the people of Israel came in contact, exercised 
an influence not merely on the Hebrew conceptions 
of an Asmodeus or Ashmedai, but also on Jewish 
ideas in general with regard to the qualities of evil 


Influence 
of Persian 
Beliefs on 
Judaism. 


Spirits. In later Judaism there may be observed an 


extensive evolution of the conceptions that are pres- 
ent by intimation in the mythological reminiscence 
found in.Gen. vi. 1 ef seg. This evolution would 
seem, in any case, to have been advanced by the 
views spread by foreign religions. Not the least 
was the influence of Parseeism. To what extent 
this influence made itself felt among the Jews of 
later times, it is of course impossible to determine 
from the mere presence of Asmodeus in the Book 
of Tobit or of Ashmedai in the Talmud. But this 
occurrence indicates one of the channels through 
which the influence of foreign religions found its 
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way among the Jews. Just as several of the apoc- 
alyptic works seem to show that the ideas of the 
Porsian religion have had a bearing upon Jewish 
theological modes of thought, so do the conceptions 
of the Book of Tobit with regard to Asmodeus, and 
the depiction of Ashmedai in the Talmud, show 
that the popular beliefs of the Persians have like- 
wise had a bearing, presumably in the first instance, 
on popular beliefs, and later, through them, on 
their theological modes of thought. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baudissin, Asmodi, in Hauck's Realencyklo- 
püdic für Theologie und Kirche, ii. 142; Stave, Einfluss des 
Parsismus auf das Judentum, 1898; Kohut, Plenus Aruch, 


i. 318. 
E. ST. 


IESOP'8 FABLES AMONG THE JEWS: 
Recent research has shown an intimate relation be- 
tween the fables associated with the name of Æsop 
and the jatakas, or birth-stories of the Buddha. 
Sakyamuni is represented in the jatakas as record- 
ing the varied experiences of his previous existences, 
when he was in the torm of birds, of beasts, and 
even of trees. Such legends as these may very well 
be the natural sources of tales like those of Æsop, 
which represent beasts asacting with the sentiments 
and thoughts of human beings. The jatakas are 
now extant in Pali versions, derived from Ceylon. 

It is surmised that a number of them 


India the were introduced into the Greek-speak- 
Probable ing world by a Cingalese embassy that 
Source. visited Rome about the year 50, as the 


fables that can be traced in classical 
literature later than that date resemble the Indian 
fables much more closely than the earlier fables of 
ZEsop, as represented by Phedrus. It is probable 
that these later Indian fables were connected by the 
Greeks with the name of a Libyan, called Kybises: 
Babrius, a writer of fables in the third century, 
couples him with Æsop. Thus, in the first cen- 
tury, there were two sets of fables—one associated 
with the name of Æsop, and the other with that 
of Kybises—while in the second century these two 
sets were included in one compilation, running to 
three hundred fables, by a rhetor named Nicostra- 
tus. In the third century these fables were turned 
into Greek verse by Babrius. 

It would appear, from references in the Talmud, 
that the Talmudic sages knew of the fables, both in 
their separate and in their collected forms. It is 

said of Johanan ben Zakkai (about 
Known to the year 80), “He did not leave out of 
Tannaim. the circle of his studies . . .. .. the 
speech of angels, of demons, and of 
irees, the Mishlot Shu'alim and the Mishlot Kobsim " 
(Suk. 98v). The authorof this article has suggested 
that, as the phrase “ Mishlot Kobsim” has no meaning 
except “fables of the washermen,” the word Kobsim * 
is a misreading for Kubsis (DDIN for D'D35); and 
interprets the passage as stating that Johanan was 
acquainted with ZEsop's Fables and with the Fables 
of Kybises, the latter of which had just been in- 
troduced from Ceylon to the Greek-speaking world. 
In the next century it is stated (Sanh. 88b) that “ R. 
Meir had three hundred Fox-Fables,” which state- 
ment is interpreted as a reference to the collection of 
Nicostratus, The latest reference to fables in the 
Talmud is in the Mishnah (Sotah, ix. 15), * With the 
death of R. Meir [about 190] fabulists ceased to be.” 
The importance of the Talmudic references in the 
critical history of the ZEsopic fables is the evidence 
it affords of a separate collection under the name cf 
Kybises, 


Rar « "m a . 
For a different interpretation of the word, see FABLE. 
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That a number of the rabbis of the Talmud were 
acquainted with fables similar to those of Greece 
and India is evidenced by the list of Talmudic 
fables collected by Dr. Back (in * Monatsschrift," 
1876-86). The following list will indicate the num- 


. ber of Talmudic fables (or sayings implying fables) 


that are dependent on the Indian and classical col- 
lections respectively : 


Title Talmudic Indian Classical 
. Reference. Reference. Reference. 
Oxen (Asses)! Esth. R. to iii. 1.| Jataka 30. Avian 36. 
and Pigs. Halm 113. 
Phzedrus v. 4. 


B. K. 117a. Virocana Jata-| Halm 41. 


Proud Jackal. 
l ka;  Jataka| Pheed.i. 11. 
238 


Mahabharata 


Oak and Reed. | Ta'anit, 20D. Avian 19. 
xii. 4198. Babrius 61. 
Camel and Sanh. 106a. Mahabh. xii. Halm 184. 
Horns. 41195. Avian vii. 8. 
pan nene Babr. 282. 
i. 302. 
Ass's Heart. Yalk. Ex. $ 182.| Pant. iv. 11. Babr. 95. 
Two Pots. ` Esth. R. on iii. 6} Pant. ii. 19, 14. | Avian ix. 11. 
Dukes Rabb. Babr, 184. 


Blumenlese 530 


Lion (Wolf) and| Gen. R. Ixiv. Javasakuna Ja-| Pheed. i. 8. 


Crane. taka.. Babr. 94. 
Lean Fox. Eccl. R. to v. 14| Benfey $ 19. Babr. 86c. 
Scorpion (Rat)| Ned. 4la. Anvari Suhailij| Phed. App. 

and Frog. 133. Pur meng 

Babr. 182. 
Halm 298. 
Man and Wood.| Ta'anit, Ta. Raju, Ind. Fab.| Pheed. App. 
Gen. R. v. p. 47. Burm. 5. 
Halm 123. 
Babr. 2. 
Man and Two| B. K. 60b. Pant. i. 602; ii.| Pheed. ii. 2. 
Wives. 552. Halm 56. 
Avadanas. ii. 
138. 
Fox and Lion. | R. Meir, in Ra-| Pant. iii. 14. Avian 24. 
shi on Sanh Pheed. App. 
89a. Burm. 30. 
Babr. 108. 
Plato, Alcib. 
` i. 503. 
Bird and Waves.| Esth. R. to iii. 6 d Jataka 
Strife of Mem-| Deut. R. v. Pant. ii. 360. Livy 1. 30. 
bers. 
Tongue and Midr. Teh. Ps.| Upanishads. 
Members. xxxix. 1. 
Strong, Strong-| Gen.R.xxxviii:| Pant. iii. 12. 
er, Strongest. B. B. 10a 
Fox and Fishes.| Ber. 61b Baka Jataka. 
Reanimated Lev. R, xxii. Pant. v. 4. 
Lion. ra Jata- 
ia. 
Man's Years. Midr. Eccl. i. 2; . Babr. 74. 
Tan., Peku- 
; de 3. 
Shepherd and! Yalk. Deut. 923. Halm 374. 

Young Wolf. Babr. 1xii. 
Crow (Serpent)! ‘Ab. Zarah, 30a. Avian xx. 

and Pitcher. 

Fir and Bram-| Ex. R. 975. Avian xv. 
ble. 
Daw in Pea-| Esth. R. 88b. Pheed. i. 3. 

cock's Feath- Babr. 72 


Q 


Scorpion and Yalk. Ps. $ 764. Avian xxiii. 
Camel. u 
Chaff, Straw, Gen. R. ]Ixxxiii. 


and Wheat.| Midr. Teh. ii. 
Caged Bird. Midr. Eccl. ii. 
Wolf and Twoj Sifre Num. 157. 

Hounds. 
Wolf at the Esth. R. on v. 3. 
Well. 

Cock and Bat. 

Fox as Singer. 


Sanh. 98b. 
Esth. R. to iii. 1. 


Of about thirty fables found in the Talmud and 
in -midrashic literature, twelve resemble those that 
are common to both Greek and Indian fable; six are 
parallel to those found only in Indian fable (Fables 


* 


Æsop 
Afghanistan 


of Kybises); and six others can be paralleled in 
Greek, but have not hitherto been traced to India. 

Where similar fables exist in Greece, 
Talmudic, India, and in the Talmud, the Tal- 

Indian, mudic form approaches more nearly 
and Greek the Indian, whenever this differs from 

Fables. the Greek. Thus, the well-known 

fable of “The Wolf and the Crane” is 
told in India of a lion and a crane. When Joshua 
ben Hananiah told that fable to the Jews, to pre- 
vent their rebelling against Rome and once more 
putting their heads into the lion’s jaws (Gen. R. 
Ixiv:), he spoke of the lion and not of the wolf, 
showing that he was familiar with some form de- 
rived from India. The Talmudic fables are, there- 
fore, of crucial importance in distinguishing between 
the later ZEsop's Fables—derived directly from India 
—and the earlier ones, in which a direct Indian 
source is difficult to provo. 

It is absolutely impossible for these fables to 
have been invented by the Talmudic sages, inas- 
much as they were extant in Greece and India in 
their time; nevertheless there is, in the Bible, evi- 
dence of fable literature among the early Hebrews 
(see FABLE). 

Throughout the Middle Ages, ZEsop's Fables were 
known mainly from the Latin prose versions of 

Phaedrus, which were translated into 
The Old French and other languages. A 
Medieval number of additional fables, however, 
Æsop. are found among those of Marie de 
France (about 1200); and these show 
traces of Oriental origin. Here again Jewish lit- 
erature helps to solve the problem of the sources 
of these new fables. There is extant a collection of 
one hundred and seven fables, with the Talmudic 
title “ Mishle Shu‘alim,” compiled by one Berechiah 
ha-Nakdan, containing fifty-three stories found in 
the work of Marie de France; of these, fifteen are 
peculiar to her and are not to be found in the classical 
Æsop. Hence, there can be no doubt that Berechiah 
derived these fables from the same source as Marie 
de France; and it has been suggested that this com- 
mon source was an English translation by Alfred 
Anglicus of an Arabic version of the fables. He is 
known, from Roger Bacon’s reference to him, to have 
translated from the Arabic. Marie de France de- 
clares that the source from which she derived her 
fables was an English version of Æsop made by 
King Alfred, which claim, being based on a mistake 
that could easily have arisen through confusion of 
the two Alfreds, is not tenable. Berechiah, as has 
been proved, lived in Oxford about 1190, and 
was known there as Benedictus le Puncteur. A 
further suggestion has been made that Alfred and 
Benedict worked together; Alfred producing the 
English version, from which Marie de France de- 
rived her fables, and Benedict, the Hebrew set. A 
careful collation of Benedict's fables with those of 
Marie de France should solve this problem in much 
the same manner as the Talmudic fables decided the 
question of the provenience of the classical ones 
(see BERECHIAH HA-NAKDAN), 

Berechiah's fables seem to have been the chief 
source from which the Jews of the Middle Ages de- 
rived their knowledge of /Esop's Fables; and ver- 
sions of Berechiah’s fables exist in Judeo-German 
(see ABRAHAM BEN MaTrTATHIAS and Moses WAL- 
LICH). 

The only version of /Esop in Hebrew was first 
published at Constantinople in 1516, together with 
the Midrash on the death of Moses; and from the 
title it appears to be derived from one of the French 
versions, since Æsop is there called Ysopet. The 
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Syriac of Syntipas is found written in Hebrew char- 
acters, which fact gave rise to Landsberger's theory 
that the fable was invented by the Hebrews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landsberger, Die Fabeln des Sophos, 1859; 


Back, in Monatsschrift, 1876-86; Hamburger, R. D. T. sv. 
Fabel; Jacobs, The Fables of Æsop, 1889, i. 110-24, 168-78, 


uU. 


AFANASYEV-CHUZHBINSKI, ALEX. 
ANDER STEPANOVICH: Christian Russian 
author and ethnographer (1817-75); he was an en- 
lightened writer who did justice to the Jews. In his 
*Poyezdka v Yuzhnuyu Rossiyu” (2 vols, St. 
Petersburg, 1861-63) he gave a faithful picture of 
Jewish life in South Russia, and defended the Jews 
against the accusations of the prejudiced masses. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sobranie Sochineni, ed. H. Hoppe, vols. vii. 

and ix., St. Petersburg, 1898; Entziklopedieheski Slovan, 

vol. ii., St. Petersburg, 1893. Hm 
. a. 


AFENDOPOLO, CALEB B. ELIJAH B. 
JUDAH: Polyhistor, brother of Samuel ha-Ramati, 
hakam of the Karaite congregations in Constanti- 
nople and of Judah Bali, brother-in-law and disciple 
of Elijah Bashyatzi; born at Adrianople before 1430; 
lived some time at Belgrade, and died about 1499 at 
Constantinople. According to a notice found ina 
Paris manuscript, he supported himself by giving 
private instruction; but this is questioned by Stein- 
schneider. A pupil of Mordecai Comtino at Adri- 
anople, Afendopolo attained great proficiency in 
science, and, while lacking depth and originality of 
thought, distinguished himseif by prolific literary 
production, for which his large library, that included 
rare manuscripts, partly bought, partly copied by 
himself, offered him rare opportunities. He con- 
tinued * Adderet Eliyahu ” (Elijah's Mantle), a work 
on Karaite law left unfinished in his charge by his 
teacher, Elijah Bashyatzi, in 1490. The wife of Ba- 
shyatzi, who was Afendopolo’s sister, having died 
before her husband, Afendopolo no longer referred 
to Bashyatzi as his brother-in-law, but called him 
teacher. Afendopolo died before completing Ba- 
shyatzi’s treatise. 

Afendopolo’s own works give a fair insight into 
the erudition of the Karaites. Fragments only of 
many of them have been brought to light by Gur- 
land in his “Ginze Yisrael” (Lyck, 1865), and less 
exactly by A. Firkovitch. His writings are: (1) An 
introductory index to Aaron ben Elijah’s “Ez ha- 
Hayyim ” (1497), giving the contents of each chapter 
under the title, “ Derek Ez ha-Hayyim,” published 
by Delitzsch in his edition (1840) of this work. (2) 

A similar introductory index to Judah 

His Hadassi's “Eshkol,” under the title 
Writings. “Nahal Eshkol” (Koslov, 1886). (8) 
“Gan. ha-Melek” (Garden of the 

King), his principal work, finished in 1495, a di- 
wan, or collection of poetical essays on love, medi- - 
cine, and the active intellect. (4) “ ‘Asarah Mamarot” 
(Ten Discourses ), containing homilies on the Pass- 
over lesson (Ex. xii. 14); on the Song of Songs as 
read on the seventh Passover Day; on Psalm cxix, 
read, according to Karaite custom, on the seven 
Sabbaths between Passover and Pentecost; and 
on the Pentecost lesson dealing with the Sinaitic 
revelation. The introductory chapter, much of 
which is reproduced by Mordecai ben Nissim in his 
“Dod Mordecai,” dwells on the origin of the Ka- 
raite schism and the main questions at issue be- 
tween the Karaites and the Rabbinites (sce espe- 
cially Steinschneider, *Leyden Catalogue," pp. 127 
et seq.) Afendopolo's view of Jesus given thercin 
is remarkable for itsimpartialtone. He places him, 
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it is true, a century before the common era, but 


adds: 

“te was, according to the opinion of the lovers of truth, a 
wise man, pious, righteous, God-fearing, and shunning evil. 
Neither did he ever teach any law of practise contrary to the 
written law. Only after his death, a quarrel arose between 
his followers and those who had opposed him because of his 
wisdom, Which was rooted in the law and not in their rabbinical 
additions; and many of these disciples of his, sent forth in his 
name, introduced practises and teachings altogether foreign to 
him, removing thereby the corner-stone of the Law, though win- 


- 


ning the multitudes. ‘Thus the New Testament originated, which 
separated the Christians from the Jews.” 

(5) “Abner ben Ner” (1488), a series of Hebrew 
malamas, or short, rimed narratives, introducing 
Saul, David, and the queen of Sheba into the dia- 
Josue. (6) Under the same title, an allegory on the 
Gone of Songs, the same being applied to the rela- 
tion of God to Israel. (7) “Iggeret ha-Shehitah ” 
(1497), a work on the rites used in slaughtering ani- 
mals, in the form of letters addressed to his son-in- 
law, Jacob b. Judah; the same in condensed form 
written at Kramaria near Constantinople (1497). (8) 
“Seder Inyan Shehitah,” a similar work in rime, is 
extantin manuscript (Firkovitch's MS. No. 569). (9) 
On the use of arrack (in which the passage Deut. 
xxxii. 88is applied to the Moslems, and the Christian 
sacrifice is alluded to; see Steinschneider, “ Leyden 
Catalogue,” p. 988; “ Polemische Literatur,” p. 374). 
(10) “Iggeret ha-Kimah” (Letter on the Pleiades), 
treating of forbidden marriages, and directed against 
Joshua’s work on the subject. (11) “Patshegen 
Ketab ha-Dat” (1496), on the Pentateuch lessons and 
the Haftarot and other Bible selections. (12) A rejoin- 
der to Maimonides in defense of the Karaite calcu- 
lation of the seven weeks (Steinschneider, “ Hebr. 
Bibl.” vii. 11). (18) A defense of Aaron ben Elijah's 
“Gan Eden” against Moses ben Jacob ha-Ashkenazi 
(Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” xx. 122). (14) A com- 
mentary on the Hebrew translation of the arithmetic 
of Nicomachus of Gerasa (first or second century), 
made from the Arabic by Kalonymus ben Kalonymus 
in1317. The manuscript isin the Berlin Royal Library 
(Steinschneider, in * Monatsschrift," xxxviii. 76). 
Afendopolo has attached to this commentary a sort of 
general encyclopedia of the sciences. He commences 
with an analysis of the eight books of Aristotle's 
“Logic.” Practical science, as he calls it, deals with 
man himself, with the house (family), and the state. 
Speculative science comprises physics, geometry, 
and metaphysics. In the same manner he runs 
through the other sciences, giving their various sub- 
divisions. The highest science is theology, which 
treats of the soul, of prophecy, and of eschatology. 
The course of instruction which Afendopolo lays 
down follows that of Plato; namely, logic, arithme- 
tic, geometry, astronomy, music, the science of as- 
pects (Yap), metrology, physics, and metaphys- 
ics. After discussing future bliss, he deals with two 
other sciences—law, especially as regards the rela- 
tion of faith to works, and controversy (^ Hokmat 
ha-Debarim”), In the latter he cites freely from 
Batalyusi, without, however, giving his authority 
(Stcinschneider, in “Monatsschrift,” xl. 90 e£ seq.). 
(15) An astronomical treatise, largely made up of a 
commentary on the portion p/qYnn wip of Aaron ben 
Ehijah’s “Gan Eden” (Neubauer, “Catalogue,” No. 
2094), under the title ^Miklal Yofi.” (16) *Iggeret 
ha-Maspeket,” a work on astronomical terminology, 
and on the construction of sun-dials, improving 
upon the method of his teacher, Comtino, by adding 
the odd hours (Gurland, * Ginze Yisrael,” iii. 18, 19). 
(17) *Tikkun Keli Rob ha-Sha‘ot” (1487), which 
was known also to Joseph del Medigo. Afendopolo 
also wrote some penitential hymns which are to be 
found in the Karaite Mahzor (Neubauer, “ Cata- 
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logue,” No. 2369, 8; Zunz, “G. V." p. 425; idem, 2d 
ed., p. 440); but most of these hymns were taken 
from Rabbinite poets (see David Kahana in “Ozar 
ha-Sifrut," vol. v., Cracow, 1896). Afendopolo had 
intended to translate the * Elements of Euclid," and 
to write commentaries on Jabir ibn Aflah's * Kitab 
al-Hiyyah" (Compendium on Astronomy) and on 

Ptolemy's * Almagest." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. d. Kardüert. ii. 301-316 ; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judenthums und seiner Sekten, ii. 3867; idem, 
Gesch. d. Israeliten, ix. appendix p. 96; Neubauer, Aus der 
Petershurger Bibliothek, chap. i.; Gurland, Ginze Yisrael, 
Lyck, 1865; Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber's Encyklo- 
püdie, xxvii. idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 508, 519, 524, 544; 
Monatsschrift, xxxviii. 76; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. 
Index, col. 928. 

K.—G. 


AFFINITY. See MARRIAGE Laws. 


AFFRAS RACHMAELOVICH (called also 
Aphraschus Rachmailowicz): A Jewish mer- 
chant of Mohilev and Riga, who lived about the 
end of the sixteenth century. Affras figured promi- 
nently in Lithuania as an importer of miscellaneous 
merchandise, and in White Russia as a farmer of 
taxes and distillery royalties. "The records of Brest- 
Litovsk, for March 3, 1588, show that nineteen 
wagon-loads of miscellaneous goods, including cloths, 
pepper, cinnamon, prunes, and Hungarian leather, 
coming from Lublin, were passed through the cus- 
tom-house in the name of Affras Rachmaelovich of 
Mohilev (* Regesty i Nadpisi,” p. 298). 

According to Sazonov (“Matters of Jurispru- 
dence,” part vii. p. 464), on June 3, 1589, an appeal 
was made by Jan Loveika, city marshal and royal 
secretary, to the bailiff of Mohilev, in the name of 
Affras, farmer of taxes and distilleries of Mohilev, 
to impose a fine of forty copes (1 Lithuanian cope 
=8 rubles 22$ kopecks) on Lukian Pilka, for unlaw- 
fully dealing in liquors discovered in his possession, 
by Moshka Julevich, Affras’s “servant,” in com- 
pany with the “city servants." Affras also appears 
among the first Jews on the records of Riga, Livonia, 
that were summoned with others, about 1595, before 
the court of burgraves, in a suit concerning some 
produce of the forest. The representative of Riga 
at the Polish court received special instructions on 
his account. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buchholz, Gesch. der Juden in Riga, 1899, p. 
12: Regesty i Nadpisi (a collection of material for the history 
of the Jews in Russia), published by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Education among the Jews of Russia, vol. i. (from the 
year 80 to 1670), Nos. 642, 672, 676, 678, St. Petersburg, 1899. 


H. R. 


AFGHANISTAN: Country of Asia, lying to 
the northwest of India. The Afghans themselves 
have a tradition that they are descendants of the 
lost Ten Tribes. They were carried away by Buk- 
tunasar (Nebuchadnezzar) to Hazarah, which they 
identify with the ArsaRETH (R. V. Arzareth) of the 
Bible. In the * Tabakati-Nasiri,” a native work, it is 
stated that at the timeof the Shansabi dynasty there 
was a people called Bani Israel, who traded with 
neighboring countries; they had settled in the country 
of Ghor, southeast of Herat, and about the year 622 
they were converted to Islam by a person called Kais 
or Kish (see TEN Triss). This throws no light, 
however, upon the source of the modern Jews of 
Afghanistan, said to number 40,000 in about sixty 
congregations, who are chiefly concentrated at Kabul 
(2,000 souls), Herat, Kandahar, Ghazni, and Balkh. 
The ruins of the synagogue at Kabul are said to 
date from the timeof Nebuchadnezzar, but the pres- 
ent Afghan Jews speak Persian, and all their relig- 
ious books and teachers come from Teheran or Mus- 
cat. They have in each of the above-mentioned five 
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townsa special quarter called the Mahall-i- Yehudi- 

yeh, which is closed at sunset and opened at dawn. 

They dress like the rest ofthe Afghans, except that 

they wear a black turban, said to be mourning for 

the fall of Jerusalem, but probably as a distinct- 
ive mark (see BADGE). Several of them are doctors. 

They are exempt from military service, but instead 

pay a harbieah, or war-tax. In 1880 Ayub Khan 

ordered the Jews of Herat to supply for a harbieah 

900 laborers and 2000 tomans (equal to 10,000 Aus- 

trian florins), and this caused many to flee back to 

Persia. See BALKH, KABUL, KANDAHAR, GHAZNI, 

and HERAT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bellew, Races of Afghanistan, 1880, p. 15; 
Allg. Zeit. d. Jd. 1878, p. 810, 1880, p. 271; Benjamin II., 
Mas'e Yisrael, chap. exxv. 74-76 (only vague references); 
Jew. Chron. Oct. 4 and 11, 1878, Aug. 13, 1886. J 


AFIA, AARON: A physician, philosopher, 
and mathematician of Salonica, who lived about 
1540. He was the teacher of Daniel ben Perahyah, 
whom he assisted in the translation from the Span- 
ish into Hebrew of Abraham Zacuto's “ Almanac.” 
He was also helpful to the preacher Moses Almos- 
nino in his Hebrew translation of Juan Sacrobos- 
co’s “El Tratado de ia Esphera” (Treatise on the 
Sphere). He wrote “Opiniones Sacadas de los 
mas Auténticos y Antiguos Philósophos que Sobre 
la Alma Escrivieron, y sus Definiciones" (Selected 
Opinions of the most Authentic and Ancient Philoso- 
phers on the Soul, and their Definitions), Venice, 


1568. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 645; Kay- 
serling, Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. pp. 8 et seq. MK 
M. da. 


AFIKOMEN (MPN): A piece broken off the 
cake of unleavened bread, mazgeah (usually from 
the middle one of the three cakes called Cohen, Levi, 
and Israel) at the beginning of the SEDER service 
on Passover eve. It is secreted under the pillow of 
the head of the family, who presides at the seder 


-table, and it is eaten at the conclusion of the meal. 


The word is of Greek derivation, according to some 
authorities from ¿érè kõuov; that is, a call for the 
after-dinner pastime (x®uos); others hold that it is 
from éxixauov (festal song). The Jewish form of 
it occurs in Mishnah Pes. x. 8, which says: “One 
should not break off the communion meal of the 
paschal lamb by starting another entertainment, 
called either étcxamsov [festal song], or, according 


to others, ézixwuov [an after-meal dessert or pas- 
time].” This rule of making the paschal lamb the 


last thing to be partaken of in company was ap- 
plied at a later time (see Rab and Samuel in Pes. 
119d) to the Passover bread; and the piece eaten at 
the end of the meal received the name Afikomen. 

In order to awaken the curiosity of the children 
the Afikomen was broken off the mazzah at the be- 
ginning of the seder; the custom arising perhaps 
from a misunderstanding of the passage in Pes. 1094, 
“They hasten [the eating of] the mazzah in order to 
keep the children awake,” which may also be trans- 
lated, “They snatch away the mazzah”; and so it 
became customary to allow the children to abstract 
the Afikomen from under the pillow of the master 
of the house, and to keep it until redeemed by him 
with presents. 

Subsequently it became quite common among the 
Jews, by way of witticism, to say: *'To eat much 
Afikomen is to live long”; and when a man died ad- 
vanced in years it was said, ^ He ate too much Afiko- 
men." A piece of the Áfikkomen used to be preserved 
in every house from year to year, and in Eastern 


— 


countries it was supposed, when carried in a corner 
of the arba‘ kanfot, to guard against the evil eye, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jastrow, Dict. s. v.; L. Low, Lebensalter, 


p.318; Samuel Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehn- 
worter, ii. 107. 
K. 


*AFRICA: The Bible has no general name for 
Africa, any more than it has for Europe or Asia. The 
word * Ham," from the Hebrew root nón (to be hot), 
which is applied in the later Psalms (xxviii. 51; cv. 
28, 27; cvi. 22) to Egypt, is the nearest approach 
toa general name, inasmuch as it applies directly 
to the hot southern countries (Book of. Jubilees, 
viii) Next in importance is the term “ Cush,” cor- 
responding to the Greek éóvoc Kovocaiov, the Cushite 
tribe, in Plutarch’s “Lives” (* Alexander," Ixxii.), 
and also occurring frequently in the works of other 
Greek writersinthe form Kococa:o: (Knobel, * Volkerta- 

fel der Genesis," p. 250, Giessen, 1850). 

Biblical The Kossaioi" or the * Kissia Chora” 

Age. of the ancients, it is true, are to be 
sought in Asia, but it is supposed that 
a migration of these peoples took place, and there are 
many philological, historical, and ethnological proofs 
of such an occurrence. Since two of the peoples men- 
tioned as belonging to the sons of Ham (Gen. x. 6), 
Mizraim and Canaan, are perfectly well known, it is 
evident that the enumeration proceeds from south to 
north; and on this basis Cush must be the southern. 
most of the Hamitic peoples. The ancient Greeks and 
homans regarded these peoples collectively as Ethi- 
opians (Knobel, * Vélkertafel der Genesis”), which 
goes far to prove that the terms “Cush” and “Ethiopia” 
are nearly equivalent. Both terms were used origi- 
nally to designate various nations in Asia and Africa, 
but their use was afterward limited to the countries 
south of Egypt. Even in its closer application, the 
Hebrew term “ Cush,” as used in Gen. x., includes peo- 
ples outside of Africa. One, at least, of the descend- 
ants of Ham, Sheba (Gen. x. 7), must be identified 
with a nation in southwest Arabia (Dillmann, “ Die 
Genesis,” 5th ed., p. 181, Leipsic, 1886). A definitely 
bounded African continent, as known to-day, was not 
thought of by the Biblical writers. On the contrary, 
the territory on both sides of the Red Sea formed for 
them an ethnic unit, which was sharply distinguished 
from the rest of Africa. 

After Ethiopia, Egypt and Libya are the two most 
important lands of Africa. The Hebrew name for 
Egypt is D8) (compare the Phenician Muezra, for 
which read AMwusra in Stephanus Byzantinus under 


the word Aiyurroc: Babylonian, Muzri, M?e2» ——(Schra- 
der, “B.A. T.," RA cd., p. 99; ancient Persian, Mud- 


raja; Septuaginta, Mestrem; South Arabian, Afr; 
Arabie Mazr) The Hebrew term has not been sufi- 
ciently explained, but it certainly shows a dual 
form which can best be interpreted as referring to 
the upper and lower districts. From a philological 
standpoint, however, the form may be differently 
explained, and the seeming sign of the dual may be 
regarded as a locative ending (Barth, “ Nominalbil- 
dung in den Semitischen Sprachen,” p. 819). The two 
names Cush and Mizraim, therefore, designate the 
entire eastern portion of the African continent known 
to antiquity. Several of the countries adjacent to 
Egypt are also found in the table of peoples as given 
in Genesis. “Phut” is mentioned as of equal rank 
with Egypt (Gen. x. 6; compare also Nahum, iii. 9; 
Jer. xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxx. 5, xxxviii. 5). The 
Septuagint, a recognized authority in Egyptian 


*The history of the Jews in the various subdivisions of the 
African continent is treated under separate headings. Here 
only a genera! survey of that history is presented. 
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matters, Josephus, and Jerome, all interpret Phut as 
referring to Libya (Dillmann, “ Die Genesis,” p. 178), 
from which it may be assumed that 
Extent of the Biblical writers included in their 
Africa. perspective also that great expanse of 
territory west of Egypt called Libya, 
by which name ancient writers often designate the 
whole of Africa. Authors like Herodotus were un- 
acquainted with any African countries to the west of 
Libya. Some, indeed, have endeavored to explain 
the Biblical Havilah as an African region; and Jose- 
phus (^ Ant.” i. 6, 8 1) even identifies it with the 
land of the Geetuli, which view is also held by the 
medieval chronicler Jerahmeel (^ Jew. Quart. Rev." 
xi. 675: Gaster, “Chronicles of Jerahmeel," 1899, p. 
68). The land of the Geetuliis placed by the ancients 
on the borders of the Sahara (Sallust, “ Bellum Ju- 
gurthe,” xix: 11); though itis scarcely probable that 
writers who do not appear to have known even the 
western coast of North Africa should have been ac- 
quainted with an interior country south of ancient 
Numidia, now Algeria. The Old Testament takes 
no cognizance of the negro race, though Jer. xiii. 23 
may be considered a passing reference to a dark- 
skinned people. Cush refers only to Ethiopia, and 
there exists no ground for assuming that the Biblical 
writers had a more extended knowledge of the Afri- 
can continent. 

All other Biblical names that have been supposed 
to apply to individual parts of Africa belong to the 
realm of myth. 

The term “Sofala” for the east coast of Africa is 
of the same origin as the Hebrew Qon (shefelah), or 
coastland (Winer, “B. R.” 3d ed.. s.v. ^ Ophir”), but 
the assertion that the Biblical gold-producing Ophir 
is to be located in that region is utterly without foun- 
dation. This semifabulous land has been located with 
more justification in Mozambique and Zambesia. The 

statement that Tunis is the Biblical 
Other Bib- Tarshish is erroneous, and was long 
lical Iden- ago refuted by Abraham Zacuto (“ Yu- 
tifications. hasin,” p. 281b, London, 1857). Nev- 

ertheless, it is the serious opinion of 
Zacuto that Epher (Gen. xxv. 4) gave his name to 
the continent when, as Zacuto thinks, the children of 
Keturah migrated thither (“ Yuhasin," p. 238b). This 
isalso the opinion of the Arabian Ibn Idris (Rapoport, 
“Erek Millin,” p. 184). Benjamin of Tudela, a noted 
traveler of the twelfth century, considered Tunis the 
sume as Hanes (Isa. xxx. 4), and also identified the 
modern Damietta with the Biblical Caphtor. Accord- 
ing to legend, the city Sabta (Nh3D) was built by 
Shem, the son of Noah, and it is even related that 
Joab, the general of David, reached it (* Yuhasin,” 
p. 9264). Israel ben Joseph Benjamin, a traveler of 
more recent times, whose descriptions of various coun- 
tries were written in French, German, and English, 
and translated into Hebrew by David Gordon 
(^Mas'e Yisrael? [Israel's Travels], p. 109, Lyck, 
1859), relates the same legend, but does not mention 
the* Yuhasin.” Ina geographical work by Abraham 
Farissol, *Iggeret Orhot ‘Olam ” (Letter on the Ways 
of the World), fols. 18 and 30, even paradise is said to 
have been situated in the Mountains of the Moon, in 
Nubia (Zunz, * Geographische Literatur der Juden,” 
in “ Gesammelte Schriften," i. 179, Berlin, 1875). 

Without doubt Egypt is, historically, the most im- 

portantof the countries of Africa. Indeed, it was con- 
sidered by the ancients as belonging 

Egypt.  ratherto Asia than to Africa, and was, 
— with Palestine, the classic land of Jew- 
ish history. For centuries an important historic con- 
nection existed between the land of the Israelites and 
the kingdom of the Pharaohs, a connection which 
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the tablets discovered in 1887 at Tell el-Amarna 
have established beyond the possibility of doubt, 
When the national life of Israel in Palestine ceased, 
an important section of the people, carrying with 
them the prophet Jeremiah, wandered back to Egypt. 
Thus, for the second time, Egypt became the home 
of the Jewish race, and much of later Jewish history 
was made upon its soil. To what importance the 
Jews attained here can best be inferred from legends 
concerning them, originating in other countries. An 
Ethiopic apocryphal book contains a legend respect- 
ing Jeremiah which narrates that, in answer to a 
prayer of the prophet, the reptiles of the dry land and 
the crocodiles of the rivers were exterminated (R. 
Basset, “Les Apocryphes Ethiopiens,” i. 25, Paris, 
1893; and also * Chron. Paschale,” ed. Dindorf, i. 298; 
Suidas, under the word 'ApyoA2at). According to Jew- 
ish legend similar blessings descended upon Egypt 
at the advent in the land of the patriarch Jacob (Mid- 
rash Tanhuma on Gen. Ixvii. 10, quoted by Rashi). 
A native legend declares also that, previous to the 
arrival of Joseph, the son of Jacob, the present prov- 
ince of Fayum was covered by a great lake, which 
received its water from the Nile, but that Joseph 
drained it and turned it into a dry plain (Bahr Yu- 
sufs; Ritter, ^Erdkunde," part i., “Afrika,” p. 804, 

Berlin, 1822). 
In ancient times the Jews performed military serv- 
ice for the Egyptians: for, according to the letter of 
Aristeas, King Psammetichus, prob- 


Jewish ably the second of the name, employed 
Soldiers Jewish mercenaries in a war against 
in Egypt. the Ethiopians, and it is reported that 


these Hebrew soldiers distinguished 
themselves by their courage. Even more remark- 
able is the legend recounted by Josephus (“ Ant.” 
ii. 10, § 2), according to which Moses himself was 
an Egyptian general, and conducted a successful in- 
vasion of Ethiopia (Meroe?). The Hebrew Josephus 
(Josippon, i. chap. ii.), indeed, reports that Zepho, son 
of Eliphaz, son of Esau, who was brought to Egypt 
as a captive by the viceroy Joseph, escaped thence 
to Carthage, where he was appointed general by King 
Angias. 'The source of this legend is not known, 
but it recalls the Talmudic legend (Yer. Shab. vi. 
360), that the Girgashites went to Africa, a state- 
ment based upon the fact that Carthage was col- 
onized by Phenicians; hence from Canaan. Again 
Jerome, in ^ Onomastica Sacra," ed. Lagarde, Góttin- 
gen, 1887, represents Gergeszeus as establishing colo- 
nies (colonum eiciens), which story is undoubtedly 


based on the Talmudic legend. This recalls the in- 
scription said by Procopius to have been found in 
Africa, Which describes Joshua as a robber, because 


he conquered Canaan (sce “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ii. 
354; Barker, “Supposed Inscription upon ‘Joshua 
the Robber,’” illustrated from Jewish sources). 
These wide-spread legends are ample proof that the 
continent of Africa occupied an important place in 
the thoughts of Jews. 

The next most important land of Africa, from 
the point of view of Jewish history, is Cush (Ethi- 
opia), the influence of whose king, Tirhakah, upon 

the history of Israel in the days of 

Ethiopia. King Hezekiah is plainly discernible. 
According to II Chron. xiv. 8 e£ seg., 

the Ethiopian king Zerah invaded Judah and ad- 
vanced as far as Mareshah; but the passage offers 
many historical difficulties. A war of the Ethiopian 
king Kyknos with the Syrians and the Children of 
the East is described in Yalkut (Ex. & 168, 52d) 
and in the Sefer ha-Yashar (on Ex. ii), but the 
source of the legend is unknown. Ezekiel indicates 
Ethiopia as the border-land of Egypt, and designates 
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(xxix. 10, xxx. 6) Syene, the present Assouan, as the 
most southern city. This probably exhausts what 
the Biblical sources and the legends connected with 
the Bible contain on Africa. 
About the time that Greek and Roman culture 
began to influence the northern portion of Africa 
the Jews began to spread into these 
Greek and regions; indeed, they went even be- 


Roman yond the confines of the Roman em- 
Age. pire. Egypt, according to the testi- 


mony of Philo, was inhabited, as far as 
the borders of Libya and Ethiopia, by Jews whose 
numbers were estimated at a million. The great 
mercantile city of ALEXANDRIA was the intellectual 
and commercial center of African Jewish life. Alex- 
ander the Great had conferred upon the Jews full 
rights of citizenship, and they guarded these rights 
jealously. In Cyrene also they were of importance; 
and their progress may be traced by the aid of in- 
scriptions as far as Volubilis, in the extreme west 
of Mauretania (Schürer, “ Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 19-26). 
Throughout the Grecian countries they formed them- 
selves into separate political communities (woAlTevua; 
see P. Prerdrizet, in “Revue Archéologique,” 1899, 
Xxxv. 45), while in the Latin districts they not only 
founded communities, but built synagogues, some of 
which were very beautiful, According to Jerome, the 
Jews dwelt in a continuous chain of settlements, from 
Mauretania eastward, throughout the province of 
Africa, and in Palestine, reaching as far as India 
(“Ep. 129 ad Dardanum,” ed. Vallarsi, i. 966). If 
they were interrogated on Biblical matters they 
gave no answer (“Ep. 112 ad Augustinum,” i. 744), 
probably in order to avoid being drawn into disputes 
with Christians. Jerome, it is true, claims they did 
not know any Hebrew. When Jerome’s Bible trans- 
lation, the Vulgate, was to be introduced among the 
African Christians, the Jews spread the report that 
the translation was false and thereby aroused strife 
among the Christian congregations (Jerome, 2bid., 
and S. Krauss in the “Magyar Zsidó Szemle,” vii. 
580, Budapest, 1890). But Judaism in these regions 
did not dissolve or merge into Christianity; on the 
contrary, it continued to maintain its independent ex- 
istence. Only in Egypt, particularly in Alexandria, 
where the path to Christianity had been smoothed 
by Jewish Hellenism, undoubtedly great masses of 
Jews went over to Christianity ; but even there they 
continued to exist until the beginning of the fifth 
century, when Bishop Cyril expelled them from 
that city, which had been their home for many 
centuries. They must have returned at the first 
favorable opportunity, for in 640 the calif Omar, 
the conqueror of Egypt, found 40,000 Jews in Alex- 
andria. 

Rabbinical sources show much familiarity with, 
and great interest in, this part of the world. The 
Biblical names of Hamitic peoples are 
explained in the Talmud and Mid- 
rash from the standpoint of Greco- 
Roman geography. According to the 
researches of Epstein (* Les, Chamites de la Table 
Ethnographique,” in “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxiv. 8; S. 
Krauss, “ Die Biblische Vélkertafel im Talmud, Mid- 
rasch, und Targum,” in “ Monatsschrift," xxxix. 56) 
the following African peoples are mentioned : Sye- 
nians, Indians (that is, African Indians), Sembritee 
(south of Meroe), Libyans, Zingians (on the east coast 
of Africa), Mazakians (in Mauretania, mentioned in 
Sifre, Deut. 320 and in Yeb. 685; in Ex. R. iii. 4 
reference is made to a Mauretanian girl). A collect- 
ive term for the dark-skinned Africans is Cushites, 
which often occurs in this literature. The terms 
“Barbar” and “Barbaria,” which very frequently 


Rabbinic 
Accounts. 


occur in connection with the term Cushites, do not 
indicate the Berbers or Barbary country of Africa, 
but the Scythian peoples of the north of Europe. 
The word *Barbaria," which occurs in Ptolemy 
and in Cosmas Indicopleustes in about the same 
sense as the modern Barbary, and which has 
come to the Arabs in the form * Barbara" (Yakut, i. 
949), only appears in later Jewish literature in this 
sense, and is applied to the coast of Somaliland 
(see Tomaschek, under the word * Barbaria," in the 
“Realencyklopiidie für Classische Alterthumswis- 
senschaft”). On the other hand, the rabbinical 
term NDN, which has been wrongly explained as 
Phrygia, or Iberia in the Caucasus, means nothing 

else than the present Africa (^ Monats- 

Meaning schrift,” $ibid.), and is intended to de- 

of note either the entire continent or the 

* Africa." Roman province Africa. Thus, when 

the "sons of Africa? appear before 
Alexander the Great to accuse the Jews of the re- 
conquest of Palestine (Sanh. 91a), and the Egyptians 
almost immediately present another charge against 
them, the reference can only be to the province of 
Africa, since the “sons of Africa” who demand the 
restoration of Canaan are, without doubt, the Gir- 
gashites, who had been compelled to emigrate to 
Africa (Yer. Sheb. vi, 36c.). Since the legend of this 
Girgashite emigration is intimately connected with 
the founding of Carthage, Africa is thus identified 
with it even more closely (Tamid, 325, and the par- 
allel passage, where "pps nop, “African land,” 
is evidently the sameas Carthage). The Septuagint 
(Isa. xxiii. 1), and Jerome (on Ezek. xxvii.), who, 
though a Christian, was taught by Jews, and very 
often the Aramaic Targum on the Prophets, iden- 
tify the Biblical Tarshish with Carthage, which was 
the birthplace of a number of rabbis mentioned in 
the Talmud (compare above the identification with 
Tunis) Africa, in the broader sense, is clearly in- 
dicated where mention is made of the Ten Tribes 
having been driven into exile by the Assyrians and 
having journeyed into Africa (Mek., Bo, 17; Tosef., 
Shab. vii. 25; Deut. R. v. 14; and especially Sanh. 
94a). Connected with this is the idea that the river 
Sambation is in Africa. The Arabs, who also know 
the legend of the Beni Musa (“Sons of Moses”), agree 
with the Jews in placing their land in Africa 
(compare Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 298; Epstein, 
“Eldad ha-Dani," p. 15). The probable basis of 
this legend must be sought in the actual existence 
of the Farasnas in Africa. Rabbi Akiba, who 
traveled in Africa, on one occasion made use of an 
African word (Rapoport, in *Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” 
iv. 70, 1828). 

Besides the north of Africa, the great region to the 
west of the Red Sea—the land of Ethiopia or Abys- 
sinia (Habesh), together with its adjacent countries, 
inhabited from time immemorial by the tribe of the 
Falashas, who profess the Jewish faith—possesses 
a special interest for Judaism. The native legend 
narrates that the queen of Sheba (I Kings, x.) bore 
a son called Menelek to Solomon, and that Menelek 
was educated in Jerusalem and afterward introduced 
the Mosaic law into his own country. This, how- 
ever, only makes intelligible the rapid dissemination 
of Christianity in Ethiopia. With thismay be com- 
pared the conversion of the eunuch of the queen Can- 
dace in Acts, viii. 27. According to the royal annals 
of Abyssinia, a large part of the land was inhabited 
by Jews, even before the common era. This refers, 
in all probability, to the FarAsmas (Ritter, . “ Erd- 
kunde," parti., ^ Afrika,” p. 218, Berlin, 1822). The 
undeniable relationship of the Ethiopian language 
(Geez) to other Semitic dialects stamps the Ethiopians 
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as a Semitic tribe, an assumption that is confirmed 
by their physical appearance. The nomadic Zalans, 
who live apart from the state church, also consider 
themselves Israelites (Flad, “ Die Abyssinischen Ju- 
den,” Basel, 1869; also the monograph of Metz in 
" Monatsschrift,” 1879, xxviii.; and Epstein, * Eldad 
ha-Dani," Presburg, 1891). 

The flourishing condition of North Africa brought 
about by Roman civilization did not last beyond the 
fourth century. The Vandal hordes conquered the 

province of Africa, and although as 
Medieval Arians they were well disposed to- 
Period. ward the Jews, still the latter suffered 
greatly. When the Byzantines be- 
came masters of this region the little congregation 
of Borion, which claimed to trace its origin back to 
King Solomon, was forced by Justinian to accept bap- 
tism (Grütz, * Gesch. der Juden,” v. 30). But the By- 
zantine dominion soon gave way to the Saracen; and 
the Jews were permitted to progress in peace. Un- 
der the influence of the vivifying Arabic culture the 
Jews awoke to anew life. The holy city of Karrwan, 
from which so many learned Jews have derived their 
names, is situated in Tunis (Ibn Haukal, “ Orient. 
Geogr.” pp. 19, 20, quoted by Ritter, Lc., p. 918), 
and is not identical with the ancient Cyrene, as 
Rapoport, the biographer of the North African 
scholars, asserts (* Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” ed. 1826, p. 
68; ed. 1881, p. 16). 

The city of Kairwan, says the Spaniard Abraham 
ibn Daud, was the most strongly fortified place in 
the whole Ma'arab (“ West”), as the Jews, follow- 
iug the example of the Arabic * Maghreb," called all 
North Africa, except Egypt. Natronai ben Habibai, 
who was a candidate for the exilarchate in Babylon, 
was obliged to go into exile in this region in 778 
(F. Lazarus, in Brüll's* Jahrbücher,? x. 176). Others, 
however, hold that, in the last instance, under the 
term * Ma'arab," Palestine must be understood. 

The community of Kairwan was under the juris- 
diction of a leader, who bore the title of rosh (head). 
The other congregations of the Maghreb were prob- 
ably organized in the same manner. In Kairwan 
Jewish learning flourished greatly. The “sages of 
Kairwan ” are mentioned in the * Pardes” of Rashi; 
to them the rabbinical decisions of the Geonim Zemah 
(concerning the adventures of the traveler Eldad 
ha-Dani) Sherira (regarding the succession of the 

Amoraim and the Geonim), and Hai 

The were addressed. In the tenth century 
Maghreb. the naturalist and philosopher Isaac 
Israeli lived in Kairwan. Like Saadia 

Gaon, he was of Egyptian birth, being a native of 
the plains of Fayum, not far from the Libyan 
desert, where the Jews lived in the undisturbed pur- 
suit of their religious practises. Saadia being consid- 
cred a descendant of the house of David, the Egyp- 
tian Jews must, therefore, have belonged to the noble 
families of Israel. From the eighth to the tenth cen- 
tury the Maghreb was, after Babylonia, the most im- 
portant country for the Jews. The great rabbinical 
school upon which the Geonim Jacob ben Nissim, 
IIushiel, and Hananeel conferred great glory was also 
situated in Kairwan, Hananeel (commentary on Ex. 
x, 14) isauthority for the statement that, in answer to 
the prayer of Moses, the locusts were banished from 
Egypt, and that thenceforward the land remained 
free from that plague. Hananeel shows also some 
knowledge of Greek, a surprising fact, Inasmuch as 
the Arabic tongue and Arabic culture were all-prev- 
alent in those regions. Abraham Zacuto, who lived 
in Tunis during the sixteenth century, writes in the 
“Yuhasin” (p. 212, ed. London), as does also the 
chronicler Joseph ben Zaddik Arevalo (quoted by 


Neubauer, * Mediæval Jewish Chronicles,” i. 92, Ox- 
ford, 1887), that the rabbinical administration had 
its seat in Kairwan. The next important town of 
Morocco was Fez, from which the Karaite Moses 
Alfasi and the Talmudist Isaac Alfasi derived their 
names. The Karaite Moses Dari derived his name 
from another Moroccan city. In the Middle Ages an 
extensive intercourse existed between Spain and the 
northern coast of Africa lying directly opposite; the 
commerce was maintained mainly by Jews. Leo 
Africanus (* Africe Descriptio," Zurich, 1559), him- 
self of Jewish birth, reports that in North Africa the 
Jews were the only masons, locksmiths, goldsmiths, 
metal-founders, potters, silk-weavers, painters, and 
minters (Kayserling. “Zur Gesch. der Juden in Ma- 
rocco aus Alter und Neuer Zeit," in ^ Monatsschrift," 
1861, x. 401). 

In the twelfth century, while the ALMOHADES, 
who had come from North Africa, were devastating 
Spain, thousands of Spanish Jews were obliged to 
seek refuge in North Africa. In speaking of this 
persecution Abraham ibn Daud (ed. Neubauer, p. 
77) says that Ibn Tumart had massacred all the 
Jews, from Zala, “the end of the world,” to Almeria, 
in Spain. The same author (p. 80) mentions Tan- 
gier (33ND? Tangah) as the remotest settlement of 
Jews: compare the fragment, p. 190, “the congre- 
gation of Israel is scattered from the city of Zala in 
the extreme Maghreb [Zala in Tripoli, on the Greater 
Syrtis, is probably meant] up to Tangier [Tanja, 
so read with the variant, nY13n, Tandut, which must 
be read N33n, Tanga] at the beginning of the Magh- 
reb; also in the utmost end of Africa and in all 
Africa [this last clause is found only in London edi- 
tion, p. 214b] and in Egypt." The lands of Asia and 
Europe then follow. Ibn Daud also calls the Magh- 
reb “the land of the Philistines” (2b. p. 60). 

The persecutions of the Almohades forced Moses 
Maimonides to leave Spain, and, after remaining for 

a short time in Fez, he took up his 

Renais- abode in Fostat, near Cairo, Egypt. 

sance of Thus, through this great philosopher, 

Egypt.  thecenterof African Judaism became, 

for a time, transferred to Egypt. The 
office of nagid (in Arabic rais), which made its holder 
the spiritual head of a large section of the Jews, re- 
mained for a long time in the family of Maimonides. 
It is only necessary to read the chronicle of Joseph 
Sambari (ed. Neubauer) to perceive that Egypt had 
become, as it were, a second holy land for Judaism. 
About 1170 Benjamin of Tudela traveled in Africa, 
and compiled some very exact data concerning Egypt. 
Compare Asher’s edition, and also Lelewel (“ Géo- 
graphie du Moyen-Age,” vol. iv., Brussels, 1852). In 
connection with this, it is interesting to note that Ben- 
jamin knew of warlike Jews in Libya. The Jewish 
population of Cairo (New-Mizr) was composed of two 
elements— Palestinians (Syrians) and Babylonians 
(Irakians), whohad separate synagogues—concerning 
which many legends were in circulation. The syna- 
gogue in Old Cairo (Fostat) was even more celebrated. 
An inscription on its wall announced that it had been 
erected thirty-eight years before the destruction of 
the Second Temple. According to Obadiah Berti- 
noro, who saw it, this was legible in the sixteenth 
century (*Jahrbuch für die Gesch. der Juden," iii. 
246, Leipsic, 1863). The Arabic writers Abdallatif 
and Makrizi also mention it. See the note of Munk 
on “Benjamin of Tudela,” ed. Asher, ii. 200. Judah 
Alharizi (*Tahkemoni,” chap. 46) came across a 
large congregation of Maghrebis in Cairo. Karaites 
also existed in Egypt in great numbers, and peri- 
odically stood higher in the esteem of the govern- 
ment than the Rabbinites. Concerning the Egyptian 
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Samaritans see the data of Heidenheim in the * Vier- 
teljahrsschrift für Deutsche und Englische Thoolo- 
gische Forschung und Kritik," iii. 354-856 (1867), 
and N. Brüll in *Jahrbücher," vii. 48-45 (1885). 
Cazés treats of Jewish antiquities in Tripoli in the 
“Rev. Et. Juives,” 1890, xx. 78-87, Thelist of town 
names in Morocco and Algeria, given for halakic pur- 
poses (* Rev. Et. Juives," v. 249), is of geographical 
importance. 

In the Middle Ages only the northern part of Af- 
rica is of importance, for general as well as for Jew- 
ish history; but the adventurer Eldad ha-Dani at- 
tracted general attention in the ninth century by his 
romantic tales and thereby aroused interest in the 
Jews of unknown regions of Africa. Fleeing from 
the massacres in Spain in 1891 and seeking refuge 
in Africa, the Jews added materially to the popula- 
tion of the Barbary states. The cities of Algiers, 
Bougie, Constantine, Miliana, Oran, Tenez, Tlemcen 

and others were settled by exiled Jews 
The and Maranos, and they became com- 
Barbary umunitiesof importance by virtue of the 
States. intelligence peculiar to the Spanish 
Jews. Algiers sheltered such rabbin- 
ical authorities as Isaac ben Sheshet and Simeon ben 
Zemah Duran. A century later, at the time of the 
great expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal, 
the same process was repeated, but on a greater scale 
and under much sadder conditions. It was on the 
northern coast of Africa that the heartrending in- 
cidents took place which are described with such 
horrible vividness in “Shebet Yehudah" and other 
chronicles. Hunger, pestilence, and the sword car- 
ried off the unhappy refugees by hundreds; those 
who escaped death were sold into slavery or were 
forced to renounce their faith. Since that time the 
descendants of these refugees have lived in the Bar- 
bary states, especially in Morocco, in continual mis- 
ery. Only in Egypt did the Jews retain a position 
of some importance. In 1517 Egypt came under 
Turkish rule; and, as in the rest of Turkey, Jewish 
names came to the fore, mainly of Spanish scholars 
and diplomats. Under the viceroy Ahmed Shaitan 
the Jews were greatly oppressed, but were saved 
in an almost miraculous manner. In the sixteenth 
century David Reubeni told a wonderful tale of a 
Jewish kingdom, by which he probably meant that 
of the Falashas. The Jews in the Maghreb were 
just as eager to listen to fantastic Messianic an- 
nouncements as their brethren in other lands; they 
also loved todwell in Jerusalem. In 1521an anony- 
mous Italian pilgrim reported that all classes of Jews 
were to be found in. Jerusalem, there being among 
them Mostarbino, or Moriscos, and Maghrebim from 
the Barbary states “Shibhe Yerushalaim," p. 21). 
Jews took a prominent part in the Portuguese con- 
quests and discoveries in and around Africa. The 
Jews of Saffee and Arzilla also distinguished them- 
selves by their bravery (Kayserling, “ Theilnahme der 
Juden an den Portugiesischen Entdeckungen" in 
“Jahrb. für die Gesch. der Juden," iii.; also Kay- 
serling, ^ Geschichte der Juden in Portugal," x.157- 
166). 

The number of Jews in Egypt greatly decreased 
in modern times, but recent events have again at- 
tracted them to the land which first saw them emerge 

as a nation. The census of 1897 enu- 

The merated 25,200, of whom fully one half 
Modern were foreigners; the Fayum only con- 
Period. tained nine. There have been indeed 
remarkable fluctuations in the Jewish 

population of Egypt. Meshullam Volterra, about 
1490,found in Alexandria only sixty Jewish families 
(Lunez,* Jerusalem Jahrbuch,” 1881, i. 176), yet the 


Jews there remembered the time when 4,000 families 
had dwelt within the city. Meshullam found neither 
Samaritans nor Karaites there. Jacob Safir (“Eben 
Sappir,” Lyck, 1866) found no Jews in Upper Egypt 
or the Fayum, but 30,000 were reported to be in 
Syene (Assouan). South of Egypt, in Abyssinia, live 
the Falashas with a population variously estimated 
between 80,000 and 200,000 souls. The Jewish pop- 
ulation of Morocco is estimated at about 100,000, ac- 
cording to Nossig (“Materialien zur Statistik des 
Jiidischen Stammes,” p. 105, Vienna, 1887), who bases 
his figures upon the statistical reports of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle in Paris and the data of Gerhard 
Rohlfs. Benjamin Gordon, however, gives their num- 
ber as 200,000. The Jewish tax furnishes a profit. 
able source of revenue for the government. Here the 
Jews are subject to the most degrading laws, to op- 
pression and insult by both government and people, 
and they have even been murdered with impun- 
ity. The Alliance in Paris and the Anglo-Jewish 
Association in London do their utmost to protect 
them, but, unfortunately, with little success. These 
institutions also maintain excellent schools in all 
north Africa, as well as throughout the Orient. The 
Jews of Morocco and Algeria are of the true Oriental- 
Jewish type. Fair hairand blue eyes are never found 
among them. In Algeria, which has been under 
French rule since 1880, there were, in 1891, about 
50,000 Jews. Both in Algeria and Morocco the Jews 
affect a peculiar pronunciation of the Hebrew (J. J. 
L. Bargés, “Tlemcen,” Paris, 1859). All travelers, 
both of earlier and later time, remark upon their pe- 
culiar ritual (see Zunz, * Ritus?). Tunis, which is 
a French protectorate, contains about 45,000 Jews. 
Here the Italian and Spanish Jews, though much 
fewer than the natives, possess great influence, even 
greater than those in Egypt or Morocco. In the vi- 
cinity of Zaghwan, in Testur and Beni Zit, the Jews 
live in the mountains as nomads. In Tripoli (in- 
cluding Fezzan and Barka), which is under Turkish 
rule, they number about 6,000, of whom 3,000 live in 
'Tripoli proper. In the Sahara there are about 8,000 
Jews, whose settlements reach as far as Timbuctoo. 
Mordecai Abu Sereur, who traveled through Morocco, 
mentions a warlike tribe in the Sahara, the Dagga- 
touns, who claim to be of Jewish origin (see his 
book, “Les Daggatouns, Tribu d’Origine Juive De- 
meurant dans le Désert de Sahara,” translated from 
Hebrew into French by I. Loeb, Paris, 1881. Eng- 
lish translation by Henry S. Morais, Philadelphia, 
1881) According to the “Yuhasin,” 215a, the 
Jews of Ouargla were Karaites. Jews live also 
among the Kabyles (Benjamin Gordon, l.c., pp. 11%, 
119, 120). In South Africa Jews live in Cape Col- 
ony, Natal, andin the former Boer republics. They 
enjoy great prosperity, and have formed congrega- 
tions after the English model. Their number is 
probably about 20,000. In 1879 a report was circu- 
lated that French explorers had discovered Sati- 
kinga, an island near the coast of Africa, exclusively 
populated by Jews. S. K. 


Loeb, in the article * Juifs" in “Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel de Géographie" of Vivien Saint-Martin, p. 28 
of the reprint, Paris, 1884, gives the following num- 
bers for Jews in Africa: Egypt, 8,000; Abyssinia 
(Falashas), 200,000; 'Tripoli, 60,000; 'Tunis, 55,000; 
Algeria and Sahara, 48,500; Morocco, 100,000; Cape 
Colony, 1,500; total, 468,000. Of these, the estimate 
for the Falashas is probably double the reality, while 
the numbers at the Cape have been largely increased 
—probably to 25,000. J. 
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AGA, BENJAMIN: Leader of the Karaites of 
the Crimea, who died in 1824. He was the royal 
ireasurer of Selim Ghyrey Khan, the last Tatar ruler 
of the Crimea, and therefore is called in Karaite lit- 
erature Ha-Neeman (“the Trusted ”)—an appellation 
bestowed also upon his father Samucl, who died in 
1770, and who probably held the same office under 
former khans. When Ghyrey Khan fled for his life 
from his rebellious subjects, and sought succor from 
his protectress Catherine IL. in St. Petersburg, Aga 
followed him, hoping to collect the large sums of 
money that he had advanced to the fugitive. In 17 95, 
after the Crimea had been under Russian rule for 
over a decade, Benjamin Aga, Solomon ben Nahamu 
Bobowitz, and the astronomer Isaac of Kalea, the 
son-in-law of Jacob Aga, who was the elder brother 
of Benjamin Aga, went to St. Petersburg as a dele- 
gation from the Crimean Karaites, to petition the 
empress to release their sect from the double rate 
of taxation which all the Jews then had to pay. 
Through the intervention of the notorious Count 
Zoubov (who was one of the assassins of Emperor 
Paul in 1801), the delegation obtained from_the 
empress the exemption from the obnoxious “Jew- 
ish” taxes, some land grants, and other privileges 
which had not been asked for. This established an 
important precedent for exempting the Karaites from 
subsequent antijewish legislation. The extraordi- 
nary success of the mission served to arouse great en- 
thusiasm among the Karaites, and Aga and his fellow 
delegates were received with great honor on their re- 
turn. A large monolith, fashioned out of marble, 
with fitting inscription, was erected in the court of 
thesynagogue at Guzlowo (Eupatoria or Koslov), to 
commemorate an event so important in the history of 
the Karaites of Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isaacof Kalea, Or ha-Lebanah, Jitomir, 1882. 
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AGABUS: A Jew of Jerusalem; one of the 
prophets who, after the dispersion of the early fol- 
lowers of Jesus, came to the city of Antioch (Acts, xi. 
19-98, xxi. 10). He represents some of the spiritual 
forces that helped to shape the new faith. “ By 
the power of the Spirit he predicted the great fam- 
ine which afterward visited Judea under Claudius ” 
between the years 44 and 48. This was the famine 
in which Queen Helena of Adiabene proved a great 
benefactress of the Jews (see Josephus, “ Ant.” xx. 
2, $5), and in which Barnabas and Paul were sent from 
Antioch with contributions for the relief of the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem. On another occasion Agabus 
had come from Judea to Cæsarea into the house of 
Philip, the preacher of the new tidings, whose four 
virgin daughters were prophetesses. "There he took 
the girdle of Paul, and, having bound hisown hands 
and feet therewith, said: “Thus saith the Holy 
Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into 
the hands of the Gentiles" (Acts, xxi. 8-11). Paulin- 
sisted upon going, in spite of all entreaties, and met 
with the fate predicted. Prophesying—which by 
Pharisaie Judaism had been regarded as suspended 
(see I Macc. iv. 46, xiv. 41; Ezra, ii. 68; Neh. vii. 
65; Ps. Ixxiv. 9)—was a conspicuous phenomenon 
among the early Christians (see Matt. xxi. 26; I 
Cor. xii. 10, 98; “Didache,” x. xi. etc.), but was not 
unknown to those circles of the Jewish people who 
believed in the working of the Holy Spirit (see Book 
of Wisdom, vii. 97, and Josephus, * Ant.? xiii. 12, $1; 
xiv. 16, $2; xvii. 13, $8, 4; “B. J.” i. 8, 8 5). 

K 


AGAG.—Biblical Data: King of the Amalekites, 
taken by King Saul after a successful expedition 


against him (I Sam. xv.). Hislife was spared by Saul; 
but the prophet Samuel, who regarded this clemency 
as a defiance of the willof YHWH, put him to death 
at Gilgal as a sacrifice similar to that sometimes per- 
formed by the early Arabs after a successful combat 
(W. Robertson Smith, * Religion of the Semites," 2d 
ed., p. 491). In Num. xxiv. 7 Balaam refers io Agag 
in a way that gives probability to the conjecture that 
the name was a standing title of the kings of Amalek. 


J. F. McC. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: The rabbis taught 
that the Jews took vengeance on Agag for the cruel- 
ties they had undergone at the hands of the Amalek- 
ites, who, to mock at the Jews, their God, and the rite 
of circumcision, mutilated every Jew that fell into 
their power (see AMALEK); Samuel, they say, treated 
Agag in the same way. According to some author- 
ities, the death of Agag, described in the Bible by the 
unusual word wa-yeshassef (*hewed in pieces,” I 
Sam. xv. 88), was brought about in a much more 
cruel way than the word denotes. Others think that 
the only unusual thing in the execution of Agag con- 
sisted in the fact that it was not carried out strictly in 
accordance with the provisions of the Jewish law, re- 
quiring witnesses to prove the crime; nor had he been 
specifically “warned” as the law required. But, 
Agag being a heathen, Samuel convicted him ac- 
cording to the heathen law, which demanded only 
evidence of the crime for condemnation (Pesik. iii. 
25b, Pesik. R. xii. xiii. and the parallel passages 
quoted by Buberin Pesik.). The execution of Agag, 


however, occurred in one respect too late, for had he 


been killed one day sooner—that is, immediately upon 
his capture by Saul—the great peril which the Jews 
had to undergo at the hands of Haman would have 
been averted, for Agag thereby became a progenitor 
of Haman (Meg. 18, Targ. Sheni to Esth. iv. 18). 


L. G. 


AGAI, ADOLF : Physician and journalist; born 
March 31, 1836, at Jankovacz, Hungary. His father, 
Joseph Rosenzweig, at the age of thirteen, emi- 
grated from Galicia to Hungary, where he studied 
medicine, became a physician, and wrote a book on 
asphyxia, which was ultimately published with the 
financial aid of the Hungarian secretary of state, 
Gábor Klauzal. He translated Hungarian classics 
into Hebrew. His son Adolf, who later adopted a 
Hungarian name and called himself Agai (Ag= 
German Zweig) was educated at Budapest and Vi- 
enna, and afterward traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. His first literary production 
—a novel entitled “ Antoinette”—was published in 
the columns of the “ Hölgyfutár” in 1854. For this 
journal and for the * Vasárnapi Ujsig” he wrote 
letters from Vienna (1854-81), and occasionally con- 
tributed to the * Wanderer," *Gartenlaube," and 
“Fliegende Blätter.” In 1865, under the pseudo- 
nym *Porzó," he wrote a series of spirited feuil- 
letons, remarkable for their pathos and humor. 
From 1870 to 1879 he edited the * Nagyvilág,” and 
in 1871 founded a comic weekly, * Borsszem Jankó,” 
of which he was editor in 1900. The humorous 
characters he created are well known in Hungary, 
especially “Seifensteiner Salamon,” a type of witty 
Jew. In 1871 Agai undertook the editorship of the 
* Kis Lap," which he had founded for the youth of 
his country. In that journal he writes under the 
pseudonym *Forgó Bacsi.” His annual calendars, 
published under the names of the various humorous 
characters in his * Borsszem Janko,” are widely read. 
Agai isa successful lecturer, and has translated Ger- 
man and French books into Hungarian. He is a 
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member of the Kisfaludy Society and also of the 


Hungarian-Jewish Literary Society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas, Magyar Lexikon, i. 141: Szinnyei, 
: Magyar Irók "TTára,i.75; Pesti Napló, 1877, No. 80; Magyar 
Szalon, viii. - 
M. W. 


AGAPE (plural AGAPÆ — * Love-feasts ”) : 
The name given to the communion meals of the 
early Christians, at which the rich and the poor, the 
master and the slave, sat together at one table, 
merging all distinctions of rank in fraternal union 
and fellowship. A good description of the Agape 
is given in Tertullian, “ Apologeticus,” xxxix. It 
began and closed with thanksgiving and song (see 
GRACE AT MEALS) but had no specific religious 
character, nor any reference to the Last Supper of 
Jesus; at least not during the first century, as is 
seen from the * Didache,” ix. x. (see * DipAcug," and 
compare I Cor. xi. 20; Jude, 12, where the term 
ayarat, “love-feasts,” first appears). The poor and 
the widows and orphans were the chief partakers of 
the Agape (Apost. Const. ii. 28). All these worthy 
recipients from the common dish (called tamhuy in 
the Mishnah Peah, viii, 7) were regarded as “an altar 
to God” (Apost. Const. ii. 26, iv. 8). In rabbin- 
ical literature reference is made to a similar feast, 
where * the table spread by the rich in front of their 
doors for the support of the poor is likened to an 
altar which atones for the sins of the rich” (Targ. 
Yer. Ex. xl. 6). Every table at which portions were 
reserved for the poor is called *the table that is be- 
fore the Lord” (Ezek, xli. 22; Ber. 55a; compare Ab. 
iii. 6): hence the term, “the Lord's supper” (I Cor. 
Xi. 20), which originally did not refer to Jesus. Some 
of the saints in Dabylon kept up the ancient custom 
of opening the door before breaking bread and cry- 
ing forth: *Let all who are hungry come and par- 
take of my meal” (R. Huna in Ta‘anit, 200). The 
provision made by the charity treasury forthe needy 
was called Korsan (Midr. Zutta; see Midr. Shir 
ha-Shirim, ed. Buber, 23). By referring to this *ato- 
ning altar of charity" Johanan b. Zakkai consoled his 
pupil Joshua b. Hananiah, who mourned over the 
destruction of the Temple, citing Hosea, vi. 6, “For I 
desired mercy, and not sacrifice," and pointed to the 
example of Daniel, who “worshiped the Lord” in 
exile, no longer by sacrifices of blood, but by provi- 
ding for the poor (Ab. R. N. iv. 4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog, Realencykloptidie für Protestant- 
ische Theologie, s. v. ; Smith, Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities, s.v. ; Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Ur- 
christenthum, pp. 262 et seq. E 


AGATE.—Biblical Data: A precious stone, 
mentioned four times in the Authorized Version 
of the Bible—twice as the translation of hadkod (Isa. 
liv. 12, Ezek. xxvii 16), and twice of shedo (Ex. 


xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12). The Agate derives its name : 


from the place where it was first found—the banks 
of the river Achates in Sicily; but it is not confined 
to tiat locality, being met within many parts of the 
world. It occurs near the ancient Chalcedon, in Asia 
Minor (whence the name “chalcedony ”), as the 
white Agate. The sard (brown), carnelian (red), onyx 
(white and black), and sardonyx (white and red) are 
other varieties of the same mineral. Delitzsch, “ He- 
brew Language,” 36, connects shebo with the Assyr- 
ian shubu (“the shining "). G. B. L. 


In Rabbinical Literature: According to 
samuel bar Nahmani (B. B. 75a), two angels, Ga- 
briel and Michael, discussed in heaven the mean- 
ing of kadkod (Agate), occurring in Isa. liv. 12: 
“And I will make thy windows of agates [3235]. 
One maintained that this precious stone is iden- 


tical with beryl, while the other thought it to be a 
jasper. Whereupon God intervened with a parono- 
masia, saying: * Kadkod will contain both [113 "mo 
pas.” According to others, the discussion took 
place between the Palestinian amoraim Judah and 
Ezekiel, sons of R. Hiyya; see also Pesik. R. xxiii., 
and Midr. Teh. Ixxxvii. M. B. 
AGDE: A town in the department of Hérault, 
France, two miles from the Mediterranean Sea and 
thirty miles from Montpellier. Probably there was 
a Jewish community here some time before the sixth 
century ; for the Council of Agde, which assembled in 
the city in 506, prohibited both Christian ecclesiastics 
and laymen from eating with the Jews or inviting 
them to their houses. This prohibition, which was 
only a repetition of that promulgated by the Council 
of Vannes in 465, proves that the Jews had been on 
good terms with their Christian neighbors. Agde 
was the center of great maritime commerce, and the 
Jews took an important part in the commercial ac- 
tivity of southern France. When William IIL, sci- 
gneur of Montpellier, concludeda treaty of commerce 
with the bishop and the viscount of Agde in 1195, he 
stipulated that all merchants of the city, whether 
Christians, Saracens, or Jews, should be upon a foot- 
ing ofequality. Except those who had been under 
the protection of the bishop for some time, the Jews 
of Agde, in the year 1278, were compelled to pay 
their taxes directly to the royal treasury. Those 
under the bishop's care continued to pay their taxes 
to the Church. The number of Jews in Agde can 
not have been large, as they possessed no cemetery 
there and had to bury their dead in Béziers, three 
miles away. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Aaron ha-Kohen, Orhot-Hayyim, i. 86b ; Saige, 
J wifs de Languedoc, pp. 39, 309 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 
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AGE, OLD: Various terms are used in the Bible 
to designate the declining years of life. The most 
frequent is gaken (old, and old man). This term is 
applied first to Abraham and thereafter to other 
Diblical worthies, as Isaac, Jacob, Joshua, Eli, Sam- 
uel, and David. In a number of instances the term 
is defined by the additional expression *advanced 
in years." This term zaken is connected with the 
word zakan (beard), the gray beard being the most 
striking sign of age. From zaken are obtained the 
derivatives s?knah and etkunim, meaning “old age." 
We find also the following expressions: sebaA (old 
ago), yashish (an old man), seba‘ yamim (satiated with 
years), melo yamim (full of years), kabbir yamim (rich 
In years). Of the two terms most commonly used 
for Old Age, sebah designated a greater age than 
ziknah. Inthe Mishnah Ab. v. 21, where the ages 
of man are enumerated, the age of sixty is called 
ziknah, while that of seventy is called sebah. In the 
Bible itself (Ps. xc.) we find but one definite state- 
ment of the limit of life: “The days of our years are 
threescore yearsand ten; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and 
sorrow " (Ps. xc. 10). Inthe Talmud we find a simi- 
lar statement: “If one dies at eighty, he has reached 
old age” (M. K. 28a, D. B. 75a). 

The physical ills attendant upon Old Age were 
fully appreciated by the Biblical and Talmudical 
sages. The author of Ecclesiastes in his celebrated 
dirge indicates the failing powers of age (Eccl. xii. 
1-7); and the Psalmist makes pathetic reference to 
the infirmity of his declining years (Ps. Ixxi. 9-18). 
In the Mishnah the greater inability of the aged to 
acquire learning is set forth by the following simile: 
“When the old receive instruction it is like writing 
a palimpsest” (Ab. iv. 20); and in a passage of the 


Talmud, in which youth is compared with Old Age, 
there is the somewhat enigmatic statement, “ Two 
are better than three” (Shab. 1524)—an expression 
strangely similar to the so-called ^ riddle of the 
Sphinx.” 

The fact that Abraham is the first person men- 
tioned in the Bible as aged gave rise to the follow- 
ing Haggadah: “Until Abraham’s time the young 
and the old were not distinguishable from each other; 
consequently, young people would jest with Abra- 
ham, taking him for their companion, whereas the old 
addressed Isaac in a manner becoming a man of years. 
This induced Abraham to pray to God for an out- 
ward token of dignity and honor for those advanced 
in years; and the Lord, granting his wish, said, 
‘Thou shalt be the first upon whose head the silver 
crown of old age shall rest ^" (Tan., Hayye Sarah, 
ed. Buber, 4-5; Gen. R. Ixv.; B. M. 87a; Sanh. 107b). 

Old Ageimpliesastate of inactivity ; henceits help- 
lessness entailed upon the young the duty of provi- 
ding for the support and comfort of the old (Ruth, 
iv. 19), The Essene brotherhoods, especially, made 
it their object *to honor the old and provide for 
ihem; just as lawful children honored and provided 
for their parents, so they offered the aged all possible 
comfort by personal care and wise forethought” 
(Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 459). During the Middle Ages 
the aged who lacked support found shelter in houses 
established by the Jewish community, called hekdesh 
(sce HEKDESH and BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS). 

Most marked are the teachings of Biblical and Tal- 
mudical ethics in regard to the respect due to Old A ge. 
Age as such is regarded as venerable and deserving 

of consideration from the young. In 
Respect for Lev. xix. 82 the attitude of the young 
Old Age. toward the old is expressed in no un- 
certain tone: “Thou shalt rise up be- 
fore the hoary head, and honor the face of the old 
man." "The respect entertained for Old Age is indi- 
cated in a number of expressions in Biblical and 
rabbinical literature, such as the following: “The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it shall be found 
in the way of righteousness” (Prov. xvi. 81); “ De- 
spise not thy mother when she is old” (Prov. xxiii. 
22); “The beauty of old men is the gray head "(Prov. 
xx, 99) When Elihu is introduced as one of the 
speakers in the Book of Job, we read that “ Elihu 
had waited till Job had spoken because they were 
elder than he” (Job, xxxii. 4). The Talmud also 
has numerous expressions of a similar tenor. Of 
Rabbi Meir it is told that he arose whenever he saw 
even an ignorant old man; for, said he, "the very 
fact that he has grown old must be due to some 
merit" (Yer, Bik. iii. 650. Rabbi Johanan always 
arose before an aged heathen, because, as he said, of 
the sufferings the heathen must have endured in the 
course of a long life (Kid. 33a). “Respect even the 
old man who has lost his learning” is found in 
the Talmud; “for there were placed in the ark of 
the covenant not only the two pertect tablets of the 
Law, but also the fragments of the tablets that Moses 
shattered when he saw the people dancing before the 
golden calf” (Ber. 8). 

Tn several passages of the Bible (Deut. xxviii. 50; 
Isa. iii. 5, xlvii. 6; Lam. v. 12) disrespect for the aged 

is considered as one of the marks of 


Age Syn- evil times; and in the Talmud it Is 
onymous stated that a sign of the troubled days 

with preceding the coming of the Messiah 
Wisdom. will be the lack of respect and courtesy 


shown by the young toward their 
elders (Sotah, 492). The reason for the respcct 
shown to Old Age lay chiefly in the circumstance that 
advanced years were supposed to bring experience 
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and wisdom. The old man, having passed through 
the trials of life, was looked upon as a source of 
counsel, and as being filled with the spirit of discre- 
tion and knowledge (Job, xii. 12; xv. 10). Hence, 
the term zaken came to be used for wise man (coun- 
selor), and also for elder in the sense of ruler. Ex- 
pressive of this is the definition of zaken which 
we find in the Talmud, * The zaken is he who has 
acquired wisdom” (Kid. 32b). Compare the pun in 
Sifra, Kedoshim, vii. 12 naan TIDY ni NON [pi px— 
which is obviously the older form. Another indica- 
tion of it is the story told by Eleazar ben Azariah, 
who, having been elected president of the Sanhedrin 
at the age of eighteen, was considered too young. 
But a wondrous thing happened: his beard turned 
white, so that he had the appearance of an old man 
(*Lo! I am like a man of seventy "—Ber. 28a). In 
accordance with this thought, there is a strain run- 
ning throughout the literature of the Jews, indica- 
ting that the experience of years is the best guide 
for deciding vexed questions. After the death of 
Solomon, his son Rehoboam, by disregarding the ad- 
vice of the elders and following the counsel of young 
men, brought about the division of the kingdom (1 
Kings, xii. 18, 14). A similar incident is recorded 
in the Talmud. In the days of Hadrian, when the 
enthusiastic young men advised the rebuilding of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, some wise men reminded 
the people of theevent that occurred in Rehoboam's 
time, and said, *If young people advise you to 
build the Temple, and old men say destroy it, give 
ear to the latter: for the building of the young is 
destruction; and the tearing down of the old is con- 
struction” (Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah i. 19). The classic 
passage on Old Age in the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach, xxv. 4-6) lays stress upon the insight that 
comes with years: * How beautiful a thing is judg- 
ment for gray hairs, and for elders to know counsel! 
How beautifulis the wisdom of old men, and thought 
and counsel to men that are in honor. Much experi- 
ence is the crown of old men; and their glorying is 
the fear of the Lord.” Hence, “He who learns from 
the old is like one who eats ripe grapes and drinks 
old wine” (Ab. iv. 20). 

Of the wise who have begun to acquire learning 
in early youth and continued to devote themselves 
to study after they have grown old, it is said, “The 
older scholars grow, the greater their wisdom be- 
comes” (Shab. 152a). But there are statements in 
the Bible and the Talmud to the effect that mere 
length of years offers no claim to reverence (Job, 
xxxii. 6-9). The Psalmist exclaims, “I understand 
more than the aged, because I have kept thy pre- 
cepts” (Ps. exix. 100) ; and the Preacher declares, 
“Better is a poor and wise child than an old and 
foolish king” (Eccl. iv. 18). More emphatic is the 
author of the Book of Wisdom when he says: “ Hon- 
orable old aet is not that which standeth in length 
of time, nor is its measure given by number of years: 
but understanding is gray hairs unto men, and an 
unspotted life is ripe old age” (iv. 8, 9). Similarly, 
Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi advised, “Look not upon 
the vessel, but at what is in it, for there are new ves- 
sels full of old wine, and there are old vessels which 
do not contain even new wine" (Ab. iv. 207). In 
the Midrash, too, it is well said, “There is an old age 
without the glory of long life; and there is long life 
without the ornament of age: perfect is that old age 
which hath both” (Gen. R. Ixix.). DE, 


AGEDA, ALLEGED CONFERENCE OF: 
In an English pamphlet, entitled “AN arrative of the 
Proceedings of a Great Council of Jews Assembled 
on the Plain of Ageda in Hungary, about Thirty 


Laer 
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Leagues from Buda, to Examine the Scriptures Con- 
cerning Christ, on the Twelfth of October, 1650,” 
London, 1655, a certain Samuel Brett gives a full 
report of a fictitious Jewish conference, said to have 
been held at Ageda, Hungary, in October, 1650. It 
was attended by three hundred rabbis and three 
thousand persons, who had come together from all 
parts of the world to consider their attitude toward 
Christianity. Only those Jews were admitted, he 
states, who understood Hebrew and were able to 
trace their pedigree to the Twelve Tribes. Six Cath- 
olic friars, specially delegated by the pope, were also 
present. The discussion, carried onin pure Hebrew, 
lasted for eight days. The doctrines of the Church, 
as expounded by the Roman friars, were rejected as 
idolatrous; and the Jews fell back to their former 
position. Some of them, however, expressed a fa- 
vorable opinion of Protestantism, and especially of 
the London clergy. 

This report found its way to Germany and Hun- 
gary, Where it was variously reproduced (“Sula- 
mith,” II. i. 288-248; “Allg. Zeit. d. Jud.” 1888; 
Fényes, ^Magyaroszágnak Sat. Mostani Allapotja,” 
ii. 27, and in many geographical and historical 
works; compare Leopold Löw, * Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten," iv. 419). It is still found here and there in 
pamphlets of the Jewish missions in England, Ger- 
many, and Austria. 

However, on critical examination, the story shows 
all the marks of a fictitious creation. There is no 
place in all Hungary known as Ageda; the require- 
ment of a pedigree was foreign to Jews of that 
period; and the statement that the discussions were 
carried on in Hebrew is also very suspicious. Fur- 
thermore, an event of such magnitude would have 
created the deepest commotion in Israel, and would 
have given rise to heated polemics and much wri- 
ting of responsa; whereas there is not the slightest 
evidence in Jewish literature to corroborate Brett’s 
account.  Manasseh ben Israel in his “ Vindiciz 
Judzorum? speaks of “the fabulous narrative” of 
the proceedings of this council. 

It is probable that Brett wrote his apocryphal ac- 
count with a twofold purpose: (1) to demonstrate 
the incapacity of Catholicism to fulfil its mission; 
and (2) to spur English Christendom to financial 
contributions for the Jewish missions, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sulamith, II. 1.233-248 ; Allg. Zeit. d. Jud, 1838 ; 
Low, Gesammelte Schriften, iv. 418 et seq.; Selig Cassel, 
Ueber die Rabbinerversammlung des Jahres 1650, Berlin, 
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AGEN: A town in the department of Lot-et- 
Garonne, France, on the banks of the Garonne, 
southeast of Bordeaux. Some Jews settled here in 
the beginning of the twelfth century. "The records 
show that the Jews of Agen were the first victims of 


the persecutions by the fanatical “Shepherds” (Pas- 


TOUREAUX), a body of wandering friars, who, headed 
by a Hungarian monk, under the pretense of deliv- 
ering Saint Louis, the king of France, then a pris- 
oner in the hands of Saracens, committed barbar- 
ous ravages before they could be suppressed. From 
Agen, the bloody persecutions spread through more 
than 120 communities in Guienne and Gascony. 
The unfortunate Jews sent delegates to the king 
of France imploring his protection. That Jews 
were still in Agen and its environs in 1250 is proved 
by the fact that the seneschal there was ordered to 
find all prohibited Hebrew books, and that the Do- 
minicans, who aided the authorities, threatened with 
excommunication all Christians who hid these books, 
or sympathized with the Jews. 


There was a hamlet, also inhabited by Jews, called 

Agenais, near Agen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, p. 4; Shalshe. 
let ha-Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 91; H. Gross, Gallia, 
Judaica, p. 44. 
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AGENCY, LAW OF: The Law of Agency deals 
with the status of a person (known as the agent) 
acting by direction of another (the principal) and 
thereby legally binding the principal in his connec- 
tion with a third person. The person who. binds 
à principal in this manner is his agent, known in 
Jewish law as sheluah or sheliah (one that is sent): 
the relation of the former to the latter is known as 
agency (shelihut) The general principle is enun- 
ciated thus: A man's agent is like himself (Kid. 410). 

1. Under the Jewish law an agent may be ap- 
pointed without the formality of writing, that is, 
by spoken words; and witnesses are not needed to 
give effect to these words, except to prove, in case 

of dispute, that authority had been 

Appoint- given, and the extent of such author- 

ment. ity. 'The standard authorities draw 

this conclusion from the remark in 

Kiddushin, 655, that witnesses are needed only to 
meet denials. 

A woman as well as à man, and even a mar- 
ried woman, or the “Canaanite bondman ” or bond- 
woman of an Israelite, may be an agent and bind 
the principal, sholeah (sender), or bayat ha-baytt (mas- 
ter of the house). A deaf-mute, a person of un- 
sound mind, or an infant (a boy under thirteen or 
a girl under twelve years of age) can not be an 
agent, being deemed deficient in reason (based on 
Mishnah D. K. vi. 4); but such a one may act as 
messenger to carry money or goods to the party in 
interest by his express consent. In no case is a 
Gentile recognized as the agent of an Israelite, either 
to bind him or to acquire anything for his benefit; 
and a bondman, not subject to the marriage laws, 
cannot qualify as the agent of a married woman to 
accept a bill of divorce for her (Kid. 415, Git. 2930). 

An infant in the legal sense can not appoint an 
agent, even for acts for which he would be compe- 
tent in person; thus, an infant wife can not depute 
one to receive her bill of divorce (Git. vi. 3). 

A paid agent—that is, a factor or broker (sirsur)— 
does not differ from the unpaid agent in the relations 
which he can establish between his principal and à 
third person. 

One who wishes to authorize another to bring an 
action for him to recover money, land, or goods 
must make out a writing known as mtn (letter 
of attorney), which in form is a transfer of the claim 
or of the thing to be sued for. It must contain such 
words as: *Go to law, win, and get for thyself" 
(B. K. 70a); otherwise the defendant need not rec- 
ognize the attorney as a proper party to the litiga- 
tion. The Talmud refers to these letters of attorney 


only in cases where the return of a deposit is to be 


demanded. 

Maimonides (“Hilkot Sheluhin," iii. 2, based on 
B. K. 70«) holds that the transfer of an aliquot part 
of the claim is enough to give to the attorney a 
standing in court; for a part owner may sue on be- ' 
half of himself and companions. "This view is ac- 
cepted by later casuists. 

An agent may appoint a subagent (Kid. 41a); 
but under the Roman, as well as under the English- 
American law, he can do so only by special authori- 
zation. Probably this would also have been the 
ruling under the rabbinic law; but both the Tal- 
mud and the standard authorities are silent as to the 
conditions allowing the appointment of a subagent. 
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For the conditions under which substitutes are al- 
owed for delivery of bills of divorce, see DIVORCE. 

9. The powers of an agent may be revoked at any 
time, and whatever he does after revocation is not 
pinding upon the principal. However, the revo- 
cation takes effect only from the time that it is 
prought home either to the agent or to the person 
with whom he deals (compare rules in Mishnah Git. 
iv. 1, with reference to the recalling of a bill of 
divorce from the hands of the messen- 
ger sent to deliver it). But when a 
deed of manumission is handed to an 
agent for delivery to the bondman, it 
can not be recalled; for a person may be benefited 
in his absence: hence, the mere delivery to the 
agent gives the bondman his freedom (2d. i. 6). As 
in the Roman and in the English-American law, the 
death of the principal ends at once all the powers 
of the agent, and the heirs are in no wise bound by 
what he does thereafter, nor can they benefit by his 
acts—such as taking possession of land or chattels— 
unless they adopt him as their agent (20. ; and see 
Git. 130 et seqg.). But a request to an agent to make 
a gift of money to a person named is not revoked 
by death, it being carried out as the wish of a dying 
man; while a manumission under like circumstances 
could only take effect by delivery of the deed. "The 
authority of a subagent is not terminated by the 
death of the intermediate, but only by the decease of 
the principal. The power of an attorney holding a 
harshaah to carry on an action does not lapse by the 
death of the principal; as he is, in form at least, an 
assignee and acts in his own right. 

3. It is a general principle that the agent who 
acts outside or beyond the power given to him 
* does not effect anything"; in other words, his acts 
are void, and neither bind nor benefit his principal. 

In construing the powers of an agent 

Extent of —especially those of one who is em- 
Powers.  ployed to buy or sell for his principal 
— the first rule is that the principal is 

supposed to have his own profit in view when he 
appoints an agent, and that he says to him in effect, 
“T sent thee out to gain, not to lose” (Ket. 995 et 
passim). When the agent exceeds his authority, 
his act is void; but this occurs only when he dis- 
closes the agency. As it is presumed that the agent 


Revoca- 
tion. 


is not to act so as to cause a loss to his principal, a. 


transaction negotiated by an agent may be set aside 
if the other party to it be guilty of “overreaching, » 
even though to àn amount less than one-sixth of the 
value, which is the limit allowed between parties 
dealing with each other in person, and though the 
purchase or sale be of land or of a bond, to which 
the law on overreaching does not apply. But the 
principal is protected in this way only when those 
dealing with the agent are apprised of his character. 
When one is entrusted with his principal's money or 
goods, and deals with them as with his own without 
disclosing his principal, the person dealing with him 
has the same rights as if he dealt with the principal; 
and if the agent exceeds his authority, or disregards 
the implied limitation not to involve his principal in 
losses, the latter must look to the agent alone for 
redress (Maimonides, * Yad ha-Hazakah, Hilkot She- 
Juhin,” ii. 4). 

Any one appointing an agent may confer upon him 
wider powers, agreeing beforehand to any transac- 
tions into which he may enter; in this case the prin- 
cipalis bound by all the bargains which the agent 
may make, whether good or bad (20. i. 9). 

Among later casuists the opinion gained ground 
that one who has dealt with an agent may, in a dis- 
pute with the principal, claim that he has given to 
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the agent this wider authority; and the principal 
willhave to bring witnesses to the contrary, if he 
wishes to be relieved of the agent's bad bargain 

(* Hoshen Mishpat," $8 182-184). 
4. No distinction seems to be made between paid 
and unpaid agents in their duty of protecting faith- 
fully the interests.of the principal. 


Duty of Thus, when anagent is entrusted with 
Agentto money to purchase land, it is under- 
Principal. stood that such a purchase must be 


accompanied by the usual warranty 
of title (aharayut); if he buys without a warranty 
deed, his principal, if he desires to keep the land, 
may insist on the agent’s first taking it in his own 
name and then conveying it with his own warranty 
(Maimonides, /.c. i. 3, derived from B. B. 169d). 

In cases where an agent is sent out to buy an - 
article of known fixed price, and the seller supplies 
him with a greater quantity, the excess is divided 
between principal and agent; where the price is not 
fixed, the whole excess goes to the principal Ifan 
agent is entrusted with money to buy certain goods 
and he buys them for himself, he must surrender 
them; but when ordered to buy land and goods, if 
he puts his principal’s money aside, and buys with 
his own money, he is considered a swindler, but no 
redress can be obtained. Such an act may even be 
blameless if the seller happens to dislike the princi- 
pal, and is unwilling to sell to him, but is willing to 
deal with the agent. If an agent sent out to buy 
wheat buys barley, or vice versa, the principal may 
claim the profit if there be any, but he is permitted 
to throw the loss on the agent. A factor who has 
bought goods for his principal and stores them 
carelessly, so that they are injured by dampness, 
etc., is liable for the resultant loss (^ Hoshen Mish- 
pat,” /.c.). 

5. A man may betroth a woman to himself in 
person or by proxy through an agent; a woman 

may be betrothed in person or through 

Non-Com- her agent (who accepts the coin or 

mercial ring or anything of value under au- 

Agencies. thority from her); a father can be- 

troth his daughter while she is a girl 

(between tweive and twelve and a half), either him- 
self or through his agent (Mishnah Kid. ii. 1). 

The messenger through whom a bill of divorce is 
sent by the husband for delivery to the wife, or who 
is sent by the wife to bring or to accept it, can not 
properly be called an agent; but agency enters into 
the law of divorce very broadly in the chapters of 
the Talmud in Gittin. For agency in divorce, see 
Drvorce. Betrothals of either party through an 
agent ceased long ago among Jews. 

For the relation of an agent toward his principal 
in cases of taking possession, see ALIENATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. M. Simmons in Jew. Quart. Rev. 
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AGES OF MAN IN JEWISH LITERA- 
TURE, THE SEVEN: The Biblical allusions to 
the various stages of human life (Jer. vi. 11, li. 22; Ps. 
cxlviii. 12) and the metaphors in Holy Writ con- 
cerning man in all his phases are brought together 
in Low’s “Die Lebensalter,” pp. 12-20 (see AGE, 
Your). In the Talmud, the idea of “ages of men ” 
is expressed by the word p*5 (literally “to break ”; 
compare especially Obad., 14). To the rabbis, a 
threefold division of human life, viz., boyhood, youth, 
and old age, seemed more acceptable than any other. 
In the earlier Midrashim five periods are mentioned: 
Dyp, OMY, DOP, OWN, pv (Tan, to Ex., ed. 
Stettin, p. 180). In the same work (introduction 
to Haazinu; Pesik. R. xx.; Löw, “ Lebensalter,” 
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p. 24) human life is symbolically compared to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac (English translation in 
* Jewish Chronicle,” Nov. 28, 1894, p. 11). Thecom- 
putation of fifteen years for each age, to be found 
in the addition to Abot, v. 21 (Taylor, “Sayings 
of the Fathers," Eng. ed., pp. 97, 98, Cambridgo, 
1897), and attributed to Ben Bag Bag, or Samuel 
ha-Katan (bid. p. 22), became very popular among 
Jews because of the educational hints thrown out in 
the saying, which was paraphrased in verse by Solo- 
mon ben Isaac Levi, in his commentary called * Leb 
Abot” (The Heart of the Fathers) published in 
Salonica, 1565. Abraham ibn Ezra's poem, entitled 


Y» 3n 5wo3 P ADIN pm (“Mortal Man Should 
e'er be Mindful of his Origin,” etc.), has often been 
published (see, for instance, Abravanel, “Nahlat 
Abot,” p. 1895, Venice, 1567; “ Midrash Shemuel ” of 
Samuel Ucedo, Frankfort-on-the-Main ed., p. 56a ; 
the poems of Ibn Ezra, ed. Ahiasaf, Warsaw, 1898; 
Taylor, ^Sayings of the Fathers," p. 22; compare 
Steinschneiderin “Z. D. M. G.,” 1850, iv. 164, n. 77). 
A German version of the poem which is incorporated 
in the Sephardic liturgy is given in Lów's book, pp. 
98, 89; and another in Letteris, * Andachtsbuch,” 
etc., pp. 149, 150, Prague, 1869. Other poetic selec- 
tions by Spanish Jewish poets, ancient and modern, 
on the various stages of human life, are reproduced 
in Löw, l.e., pp. 37-41. 

The division into seven ages appears to have been 
originally Greek, and is attributed to Solon (flour- 
ished about 638-558 B.c.), who, according to Philo 
(“ De Mundi Opiticio.” ed. Mangey, i. 95, 26), speaks 


of tren ages of seven wears each. 2e Severn aes Aare 


first met with in Hippocrates (died about 357 n.c.), 
and are also given by Philo, whose divisions are in- 
fancy, childhood, boyhood, youth, manhood, middle 
age, and old age. 

Reference to the seven periods are quite frequent 
in the Midrash. There are some data which Low 
has omitted tomention. The Midrash Tadsheh enu- 
merates a number of things divisible into seven 
parts, such as festivals, stars, portions of the human 
anatomy, etc. Among others are the following: 


ipt, aw, wes, ody, nam, aya, 15°: mip "1, which 
are the equivalents of the designations in Hippoc- 
rates (see Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 168, Leipsic, 1855; 
gers, in * Hebr. Bibl.” xvi. 17). A satirical subdi- 
vision into heptads may be found in Eccl. R. to i. 9: 


"'The Seven Vanities of which the Preacher speaks corre- 
spond to the seven eons of man. The child of a year is like a 
king, put in a coach and adored by all; at two or three he is like 
a swine dabbling in filth; at ten he bounds like a kid: at 
twenty he is like a horse neighing and spirited, and desires a 
wife; when he has married a wife, behold! he is like an ass; 
when children are born to him, he is shameless as a dog in 
proeuring the means of sustenance ; when he has grown old 
he is like an ape—that is, if he is an am ha-arez [igno- 
ramus]-—but a learned man like Davidis a king, though old (I. 
Kings, i. 1)." 

The same tradition is quoted in the unpublished 
Midrash ha-Gadol to Gen. ii. 1 with some peculiar 
variations. Parallels from folk-lore, especially on 
the zoological metaphors, are given by Löw (“ Le- 
bensalter," pp. 28, 94, 871, notes 40, 41) and by 
Egers (* Hebr. Bibl.” xvi. 17). Renderings of the 
above in German are to be found in Wünsche, * Der 
Midrash Kohelet,? p. 3 (Leipsic, 1880). Low (L.c., pp. 
22, 28) and J. Dessauer, *Spruchlexikon des Tal- 
mud und Midrasch,” pp. 125, 126, No. 948 (Budapest, 
1876), give paraphrases of the tradition in verse 
(for English translations, see Taylor, *Sayings of 
the Fathers," p. 111; Hyman Hurwitz, “Hebrew 
Tales,” American ed., 1847, pp. 75, 76; W. A. 
Clouston, “Flowers from a Persian Garden,” pp. 
291—299 (London, 1890), with parallels; compare also 


Schechter, “Studies in Judaism,” 1896, pp. 295, 
299, 300). There is also an interesting elaboration 
of the legend of the Seven Ages of Man in an old 
Midrash on the “Formation of the Child ” (Yezirat 
ha-Welad), published in Wagenseil's Latin edition 
of the treatise Sotah, pp. 71-79 (Altdorf, 1674); in 
Makir's * Abkat Rokel," pp. 28a, 24b (Amsterdam, 
ed. 1696), and in Jellinek’s * B. H." i. 154, 155 (Leip- 
sic, 1853), where Plato's doctrine of preexistence is 
indicated. This version of the story is given in Yalk. 
to Eccl. i. 2 (ed. Warsaw, 1877), p. 1080, $ 966, from 
Midr. Zutta, ed. Buber, p. 84, where itis ascribed to 
Judah bar Simon, who, in turn, transmits it in the 
name of Joshua ben Levi. 

The fullest and most striking parallel to Shako- 
speare’s “Seven Ages” (on which a special mono- 
graph was written by Dr. John Evans, entitled 
"Shakespeare's Seven Ages of Man, or the Pros- 
ress of Human Life,” London, 1834) is to be found 
in the Midrash Tanhuma. The following is a trans- 
lation: 


* For now, seven worlds follow one another in rapid succession. 
In the first, the child may be compared toa king: all greet it 
and long to catch a glimpse of it; they embrace and kiss it, it be- 
ing but one year old. In the second stage, when about two 
years old, it may be compared to the unclean animal which 
Wallows in the mire. In the third period, it resembles a kid of 
the goats, Which capers hither and thither in the presence of its 
mother—an object of delight and joy to its parents, making 
glad the hearts of all who look upon it. [This period would in- 
clude the age at which it begins to walk alone along the public 
way, and extends to the years of maturity at the age of eighteen.] 
And now, in the fourth stage, he may be likened to a spirited 
steed, running in the race and conflding in the strength of 
youth. But there comes the fifth stage, in which he becomes as 
the saddled ass. when, at the axe of forty. he is bowed Gown by 
the weignt of Wife ana niaren, haying to trayel backward ani 
forward in order to bring home sustenance for the members of his 
household. And how much keener this contest becomes in the 
sixth period of life, when, like a whining hound, the bread- 
winner of the family in shamelessness races and tears about, 
snatching from one in order to give to another. And, lastly, 
there arrives the seventh stage of man's existence, in which, 
ape-like, his countenance changes, and childlike, he asketh for 
everything, eating and drinking and playing as a child: and 
there he sits, even his children and his household mocking at 
him, disregarding him and loathing him ; and when he utters : 
word, he hears such expressions as * Let him alone, for he is old 
andchildish.' ‘This is the period in which his sleep isso light, that 
the flutter of a bird's wing would rouse him from his slumber; 
and this period extends to the time in which his hour of departure 
from this world is fixed, at which the selfsame angel comes 
to him and asks him, * Dost thou recognize me ? * to which he re- 
plies, “Indeed, I do: but wherefore dost thou come to me just 
this day ?' ‘In order to take thee out of this world,’ says the 
angel, ‘for thy time has come to depart hence.’ Immediately he 
commences to weep; and his cry pierces the world from one end 
to the other: addressing the angel, he exclaims, ‘ Hast thou 
not already caused me to quit two worlds, to enter this world ?’ 
to Which the angel tinally replies: * And have I not already told 
thee. that against thy will thou art cr2ated—against thy will thou 
art born, against thy will thou livest, and against thy will thou 
must render account for thy actions before the Supreme King 
of Kings, blessed be He?’” (Ab, R. N. p. 22). 

The first Jewish author who mentions the clas- 
sification of Hippocrates is Solomon ha-Levi of Sa- 
lonica, whose views may be found in a sermon de- 
livered by him on the Feast of Tabernacles in 1574. 
He identifies the seven stages of Hippocrates with 
the seven names of the evil inclination (* Yezer ha- 
ra'") spoken of in the Talmud (see his ‘‘Dibre She- 
lomoh” (The Words of Solomon), pp. 161e, 297; 
Löw, Lc., pp. 31, 82, 86). The physician Tobias 
Cohen (1652-1729) was also familiar with the divi- 
sion into heptads. “The life of man,” he says, *ac- 
cording to the opinion of the physicians, is divisible 
into seven chapters, as follows: infancy, childhood, 
puberty, youth, prime, old age, and very old age" 
(see Löw, l.c., pp. 36, 872, notes 89, 88). His views 
differ from those of Philo. Low, £.c., gives a Ger- 
man translation of Cohen's own ideas on the sub- 
ject; despite his learning and culture, he seemed 
to be influenced by the symbolism of numbers (see 
his “ Ma'aseh Tobiah,” p. 73a). About other divisions 


of human life by Jewish authors in the Middle Ages 

and in modern times see the résumé in Low, lc. pp. 

o6-41. Poetic contributions to this subject from 

the pen of Samuel ha-Nagid, Abraham ibn Ezra, 

and other poets of the Spanish school are especially 
interesting. See also SEVEN. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Wackernagel, Die Lebensalter : Ein Bei- 
trag zur Vergleichenden Sitten- und Rechtsgeschichte, 
Basel, 1862 : Leopold Low. Die Lebensalter in der J'üd. Lit., 
Szegedin, 1875. Additions in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 
92, 93, Berlin, 1873; xvi. 16-18, Berlin, 1876 (Dr. Eger’s review 
of Low’s work); Hebr. Uebers. pp. 251, 814, Berlin, 1898. 
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AGGADA, THE. See Haaeapan, THE. 
AGGADISTS. 


AGGEI, THE PROUD KING: The original 
idea of the legend concerning the Proud King Aggei, 
which appears in various forms in folk-lore, is found 
also in the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Tar- 
gum. The Russian version, as rendered by Garshin, 
reads as follows: 


See HAGGADISTS. 


“Tne wealthy and mighty czar Aggei, ruler of a great coun- 
try, grew proud and haughty. One day, hearing the priest read 
from the Holy Scriptures that the rich may become poor and the 
poor rich, he became angry. Was it possible that he, Aggel, 
could ever become poor, and some beggar become rich in his 
stead? He ordered the priest to be imprisoned and the leaves 
containing the words he had expounded to be torn from the 
book. God thereupon resolved to humiliate Aggei for his arro- 
ganee. On one occasion, when hunting with his servants, he 
started a beautiful deer, which he pursued into à lonely place, 
far away from his retainers. When the deer took to the river, 
Aggei swam. after it and followed it into a forest. The creature 
fords coim, M assumed the appeasdce Sx Agter. by the 
the hunters, and rode home with them. No one suspected that 
he was not the real czar, though all were surprised at the change 
in his behavior; for he became serious and meted out justice on 
every hand. 

" The real Aggei, naked, hungry, and exhausted, met à shep- 
herd, to whom he declared himself as the sovereign. The shep- 
herd considered him an impostor and gave him a thrashing ; but 
later, deciding that Aggei was insane, he threw a sheepskin 
about him to cover his nakedness. When Aggei returned to the 
city he went to the palace, but the guard drove him away. He 
then had to work as a common laborer. Convinced that a bold 
and impudent impostor had usurped his place, Aggei repaired 
tothe church and, when the new ruler passed by, looked into 
his face and immediately recognized the angel of the Lord. 
Filled with horror and fear, he left the city, and soon became 
convinced that God had punished him for his haughtiness. In 
his humiliation he confessed his sins and prayed to God for 
mercy and strength. At the end of three years the new sover- 
eign issued an order commanding all the beggars and the poor 
throughout the country to attend a grand reception and feast in 
his palace. Among them was a group of blind men, with Aggei 
as their leader. When the angel passed round, he asked Aggei: 
‘Are you also a beggar?’ Aggei replied that he was but the 
servant of the beggars. The angel then told him that his pun- 
ishment was at an end and that he might take the ruler’s man- 
tle, the sword, and the scepter again, and rule the people wisely 
and mildly. But Aggei did not wish to rule again; and he went 
away to lead the blind.” 


This legend is based upon the haggadic tales of 
Solomon (Sanh. 95« ; Cant. R. to i. 10; Targ. Eccl. i. 
12: Midr. Tan., Waera; Yer. Sanh. ii. 20; Git. 685 ; 
sce espeeially the old Russian legend of the “Czar 
Solomon and Kitovras” (that is, Asmodeus), which 
is to be found in the collection of legends on Bibli- 
cal topics under the title “ Paleya” (1477 and 1494), 
which are almost exactly the same in contents as the 
Talmudic Haggadah of * King Solomon and Asmo- 
deus”). $S. Beilin is of opinion that the Russians 
received the Talmudic legend in a Russian render- 
ing from South Russian Jews in very early times 
(*Skazanie o Gordom Aggeye” (Tale of the Proud 
Agel) in * Voskhod," November, 1899). Israel Lévi 
in his article, *L'Orgueil de Salomon” (“ Rev. Et. 
Juives," xvii. 58 et seq.), also tries to prove that 
the legend is not of Indian, but of Jewish, origin; 
while M. Vesselovski, in “Neue Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte der Salomonsage " (“Archiv für Slavische 
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Philologie," 1882, pp. 393-411), is of the opinion that 
traces of the Indian legend (from the * Vikramach- 
aritra") are to be found in the Talmudic tale of 
* Solomon and Asmodeus.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Varnhagen, Hin Indisches Murchen auf 
Seiner Wanderung, Berlin, 1882; Erlanger, Deitrüge zur 
Englischen Philologie, ix. 16. Erlangen, 3890; The Proud 
King, in Barlaam and Josaphat; ed. by-J. Jacobs, London, 
1896; Benfey, Pantchatantra, ii. 124, Leipsic, 1859; Will- 
jam Morris, The Proud King, in The Earthly Paradise, 3d 
ed., p. 310; Jovinianus, in_the early English version of the 
Gesta Romanorum. pp. 75 et seq., London, 1879; Vos. Nov., 
1899; Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, 1882, pp. 562 et seq.; 
Rev. Et. Juives, xvii. 91-60. 
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AGLA: A cabalistic sign used asa talisman. It 
isa combination of the initial letters of * Attah Gibbor 
Le‘olam Adonai,” the first four words of the second 
benediction of Shemoneh *Esreh (see Moses Botarel, 
commentary on “Sefer Yezirah,” 1. 2, and Hayyim 
Vital, “ Peri ‘Ez Hayyim, Sha‘ar ‘Amidah,” 18, and 
Meir ibn Gabbai on “Shemoneh ‘Esreh”). To the 
letters Jod, He, the numerical value of which equals 
fifteen, Isaac Luria added the numerical value of 
letters making twenty, which, when added to the 
fifteen, thus, 15-+ 20 = 35, is equivalent to the sum 
total of the letters in Agla, that is, 1-]-8-1- 90 --1 
— 85. Other cabalists identify the name with that of 
the thirty-five angelic princes of the Torah. Giide- 
mann (“Gesch. der Erziehung der Juden in Italien,” 
p. 886) calls attention to the singular fact that the 
four letters A. G L A inscribed upon wooden dishes, 
together with Christian crosses, were used as a talis- 


man against fire, the letter in’ i ienifv: 
«A6mnacieecger Geer, 2 letter s being said to signify 2 


extinguish the flames ”). J. 


AGNATES (Latin, Agnati, Adgnati) : In Roman 
law, kindred on the paternal side only: the word is 
used in contradistinction to cognati, kindred on the 
mother's as well as on the father’s side. 

In Jewish law, the right of inheritance, based on 
the written. law (Num. xxvii. 8-11), recognized 
among ascending and collateral kindred the Agnates 
only. The text reads: 


“If a man die, and have no son, then ye shall cause his in- 
heritance to pass unto his daughter. And if he bave no daugh- 
ter, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his brethren. And if 
he have no brethren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
father’s brethren. And if his father have no brethren, then ye 
shall give his inheritance unto his kinsman that is next to him 
of his family, and he shall possess it: and it shall be unto the 
children of Israela statute of judgment, as the Lord commanded 
Moses." 


The traditional construction of this law is found 
in the Mishnah (B. B. viii, 2). "The order of succes- 
sion is as follows: 


* Ifa man die, and have no son, then yeshall cause his inheri- 
tance to pass unto his daughter ' [Num. xxvii. 8]: ason comes 
before the daughter, and all the descendants of the son come be- 
fore the daughter. The daughter comes before her uncles; and 
all the descendants of the daughter come before her uncles. The 
brothers come before the father's brothers: and the descendants 
of the brothers come before the father's brothers. The general 
rule is this: Whoever is preferred in the order of succession, his 
descendants are also preferred; and the father precedes any of 
his descendants." 


It will be seen that in default of issue the inherit- 
ance ascends to the father of the deceased. The Mosaic 
law does not provide for such a case; perhaps because 
the text deals with the original division of the Holy 
Land, the soil of which is supposed to be inalienable, 
so that no one can well have an inheritable estate in 
land until after his father's death. But during the 
second commonwealth the law of the Jubilee could 
no longer be carried out. Thus, it would often hap- 
pen that the estate of a childless person would go to 
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his surviving father, as it did by the Roman law also; 
and this in preference to brothers and sisters and their 
descendants, Neither the Hebrews nor the Romans 
shared in the strange notion of the common law of 
England, that land must in no case “ascend.” 

Both Bible and Mishnah treat the daughter only 
in the singular; but if there were several daughters 
they divided equally. So did the several sons, aside 
from the double share of the first-born, which, how- 
ever, attached only to an inheritance from the father 
(in which his eldest son, irrespective of the situation 
of the mother, had a double share—Deut. xxi. 15-17 ) 
and not to succession from the mother or brother. 
Under the words of Scripture, “of all that he hath” 
(literally, “all thatis found with him ”), itis held that 
the double share is allowed only of such estate as the 

father is possessed of at the time of his 
Children’s death. Hence, if the father's brother 
Share.  diesafter him, the first son does not re- 
ceive a double share of the estate which 
comes to the sons from this source through the father. 
And this notion is carried so far that even a loan or 
other demand owing to the father at the time of 
death, when collected, is divisible equally; and the 
eldest son must also recompense his brothers in money 
for the fruits or corn ears that have grown from buds 
and stalks since the father's death. 

When a first-born son has died before his father, 
his own children take the double share in the grand- 
father's estate. Thus, when A has two sons, B and 
C, who die before him, and A dies, B’s daughter (if 
he has no son) receives two thirds of A's estate, and 
C's children one third (B. B. viii. 4, and Gem. ibid. 
1225 et seq. ; “ Hoshen ha-Mishpat,” § 278); and gener- 
ally speaking, under the principle of representation, 
remote descendants of the decedent, or of a common 
ancestor, always take by families (per stirpes) and 
never by heads (per capita). 

Sisters come after brothers and their descendants. 
Although they are not named in the Bible, the Mish- 
nah takes account of them (B. B. viii. 1): “A man 
inherits from his mother, and the husband from the 
wife, and the children of sisters inherit, but do not 
transmit”; and with these words it excludes the 
cognates, that is, the kindred on the mother’s side. 

The right of the surviving husband to inherit the 
estate of his wife is not derived from Scripture. The 
Talmud (B. B. 1110) points only to an obscure hint 
in Num. xxvii. 11 to support the customary law of 
inheritance to this extent; but the wife never inherits 
from the husband. 

Illegitimates inherit, transmit, or, aslinks in the line 
of descent, pass a succession, in the same manner as 

those born in wedlock; even a mameer 

Illegiti- (child begotten in incest or adultery) 
mate Chil- has the same standing as a legitimate 

dren. child. Fromthis rule areexcepted chil- 
dren that are the fruits of intercourse 

with a “ Canaanite” bond woman or with a Gentile; be- 
cause such children are reckoned after the mother, 
not after the father (compare Deut. vii. 4). This full 
kinship of illegitimates (subject only to this excep- 
tion) with the father and his A gnates is recognized not 
only for the purpose of succession, but for all pur- 
poses; thus the law of the levirate applies to a nat- 
ural brother. In fact, the Mishnah lays down the rule 
of equality under the very head of the levirate (Yeb. 
li. 5): “He who is a brother to somebody from any 
source puts his brother’s wife under the duty of the 
levirate, and isa brother for every purpose, except 
when one brother comes froma bondwoman, or from 
a Gentile mother; when one is a son from any source, 
he frees his father’s wife from the levirate, and is 
guilty of a deadly sin in striking or cursing the father, 


and is his son for all purposes, etc.” (see also Maimon- 
ides, “ Nahalot,” i. 7). The only difficulty resting on 
an heir, related through an illegitimate birth, is how 
to prove his kinship. Here the law deems recogni- 
tion by the ancestor who transmits the inheritance 
sufficient; and the father's word is believed when he 
says " N. N. is my son” (B. B. viii. 6, see Maimonides, 
l.c., iv. 1-8). 

An Israelite who becomes an apostate does not 
lose his standing as an agnate thereby, neither do 
his children who are born of an Israelite mother, 

Should the estate of a deceased Gentile fall under 
the jurisdiction of a Jewish court, it must be given 

to his Gentile kinsmen according to the 

Gentiles  rulesof the Mosaic law. Though the 

and sages held the chastity of the heathen 

Proselytes. insuch low repute as not to recognize 

the kinship between heathens and con- 

verts, the reputed kinship between one heathen and 

another is deemed sufficient to determine the right of 
succession. 

Every full-blooded Israelite is supposed to have 
agnatic heirs; for, if need be, the common ancestor 
would be found in the head of his tribe. But a 
proselyte dying without issue born while he was a 
Jew has no heirs, as the marriage of Gentiles is not 
recognized as a basis of heirship, and the estate of 
à proselyte in such cases has no owner (see Mishnah 
D. K. iv. 7, and elsewhere). 

The preference of sons over daughters is greatly 
moderated and often reversed by the right of the latter 
to maintenance, based on the marriage contract, or ke- 
tubah. R. Moses Isserles, in his notes to the “ Hoshen 
ha-Mishpat ” ($ 276, 4) points out that a person born 
out of wedlock, whose father is unknown, stands 
on the same footing as a proselyte. If such a person 
acquires property and dies without issue, he has no 
heirs, and his estate belongs to the first occupant. 
In short, there is no heir by the mother's side either 
in the case of legitimate or of illegitimate children. 

The right of hotchpot (collatio), by which advances 
made by the father in his lifetime to his children are 
reckoned as belonging to the estate, so as to equalize 
the shares of the children after his death, is known 

both to Roman and to English-Amori- 

Right of can law, but was not recognized (Mish- 
Hotchpot. nah B.B. viii. 7, 8) either in sharing the 

inheritance or in providing mainte- 
nance for the daughters. The same rule for the in- 
heritance of lands applies to goods, effects, or slaves; 
and, as under the Roman law, the whole estate is 
treated as one aggregate. 

Relationship is spoken of in the Mishnah as an 
objection against acting as judges—in criminal cases 
as in civil disputes—or as witnesses (Sanh. iii. 8, 4); 
but here Agnates are not the only kindred to whom 
the opposite party may object. In fact, affinity is 
ground enough. 

"These are relations [for this purpose]: His {a person's] 
father, his brother, his father's brother, his mother's brother. 
his sister's husband, his paternal or maternal aunt's husband, 
his stepfather, his father-in-law, and his brother-in-law (by the 
wife), with their sons and sons-in-law, and his stepson.” 

This is the tradition according to R. Akiba; but 
the older tradition (first Mishnah) was as follows: 

* His father’s brother and his father’s brother’s son and who- 
ever is capable of inheriting, or who is at the time connected by 
marriage with a woman nearest in descent." 

This earlier view seems to have confined the ob- 
jection to Agnates, and to have proceeded on the 
ground that the nearest agnate was interested in the 
property or demand in dispute, and was therefore 
unfit to act as judge, or to give impartial testimony. 

L. N. D. 
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AGNOSTICISM: A term invented by Prof. 
Thomas H. Huxley in 1869, expressive of opposi- 
tion to the claims of the Christian gnostic as “ the 
one who knows all about God” (see Huxley in the 
“Nineteenth Century,” February, 1889), in adapta- 
tion of the descriptive adjective found in St. Paul’s 
mention of the altar “to the unknown God” (Acts, 
xvii. 23). The word agnostic with its derivative has 
passed into recent literature as the designation in 
the main of the theories of two groups of thinkers. 
In its original implication, corresponding to the 
position of its inventor, the term agnostic repre- 
sented a state of suspended judgment with regard 
both to theism and atheism. On the ground that 
existing evidence does not justify either the affirma- 

tion or the denial of the being of God, 
Name and Godisheld to be unknown. However, 
Meaning. the word has assumed a secondary 
meaning. It has come to denote the 
theory that God is not only now unknown, but is 
forever unknowable, on the assumption that the na- 
ture of human knowledge is such as to preclude 
knowledge of ultimate things. In the former sense 
the agnostic position makes a reaction against the 
dogmatism of both the Church and of atheistic ma- 
terialism. Each presumed to possess ultimate knowl- 
edge. A protestagainst the arrogant gnosis of these, 
Agnosticism represents a wholesome phase of modern 
thought. It is expressive of the recognized need of 
modesty and a higher degree of reverence. The dog- 
matism of the Church was neither modest nor rev- 
erent: and these, its failings, marred also the attitude 
of its antipode, insistent materialism. 

Not content to teach that God is, the Church pro- 
ceeded to catalogue what He is. In claiming for it- 
self this knowledge, it ignored the limitations of hu- 

man thought. It confounded analogy 

Man's with identity. The Church failed, fur- 
Knowledge thermore, in self-consistency. It ap- 
of God. pealed to revelation, and thus conceded 
the position of those who insist upon 

the inability of human reason to arrive at a compre- 
hensive knowledge of God. On the other hand, it 
assumed that the human mind, lacking the insight 
to attain unto the knowledge of God, may yet under- 
stand and interpret revelation, and proceeded to de- 
velop, from data beyond cognition, a theory of the 
Godhead and of God's relations to the world and 
every individual therein. This contradiction proved 
tobe the vulnerable point which atheism was not slow 
to attack, but atheism in turn fell into the error of its 
antagonist. Refusing to acknowledge 

Agnosti- reality beyond the visible, tangible, 
cism versus and sensuous world, it contradicted it- 

Atheism. self in building up a theory of the uni- 

verse which transcended the data of 
immediate experience. Its denials were as dogmatic 
as were the affirmations of Church theism. A gnosti- 
cism, in proclaiming a truce to the verbalism of both 
contestants, came upon the world of thought as à 
refreshing breeze after a hot and stifling sirocco. As 
such a protest and reaction, it helped to clarify the 
atmosphere and contributed to the reexamination of 
the foundations of belief. It emphasized the neces- 
sity of clearer statements of the basie propositions 
at issue. But it could be only preliminary. The 
metaphysical interest in man is too strong to resign 
itself to inactivity, and the passion for unity and 
harmony is too insistently interwoven in the very 
constitution of the human soul to respect the lines 
drawn by this Agnosticism of “suspended judgment” 
in expectancy of further and fuller evidence. | 


In its own development Agnosticism had to pro- - 


gress beyond its first positions. Enunciating the doc- 
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trine that God is not only unknown, but forever un- 
knowable, the later agnostic theories recur to the 
metaphysical epistemology of Kant and Comte, as 
modified in the synthetic philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. Fundamental to this phase of Agnosti- 
cism is the thesis that knowledge is confined to 
phenomena—that the nature of ultimate things lies 
beyond the reach of human thought. The radical 
defect of this contention has often been pointed 
out. If it were true that our knowledge is limited 
to the phenomenal, by no possibility could we ever 

become aware of the limitation. To 


Develop- affirm that things-in-themselves exist, 
ment of but that man can not know them, im- 
Agnosti- plies the contradiction of one half of 

cism. the proposition in the other. If we 


can not know things-in-themselves, 
how do we know that they exist? If we know that 
they exist, then they are not unknowable. The 
knowledge that they are includes ina certain degree 
also the knowledge of what they are. The argu- 
ment which proves that we can not know what 
things are in themselves tells against the knowl- 
edge that they are. 

In the Kantian system the principle of causation 
is relied upon to prove the existence of the things 
in themselves. But, if our knowledge is confined 
within the realm of phenomena, this principle, of 
necessity, will apply only to phenomenal existence. 
We can not take one step farther by the aid of this 
crutch. In knowing the limits, we have passed be- 
yond them. "This new Agnosticism controverts the 
position of the sensationists. It concedes that sen- 
sations must have a cause beyond themselves. Our 
knowledge of the outer world is regarded as an in- 
ference, depending on an act of abstract thinking. It 
is then conceded that we know more than the imme- 
diate data of experience, for sensations are the only 
states of experience. Yet we assume, on the prin- 
ciple of causation, the existence of a world beyond 
and antecedent to our sensations. In truth, the knowl- 
edge of sensations is not more direct than that of 
objects. 

To know consists not in the act of immediate ex- 
perience, butis a composite operation in which com- 
parison and memory—that is to say, the conscious 

revivifying of experiences which have 


Conscious- passed away and are no more—play 


ness and considerable part. Self-consciousness 
Knowl- asthe basis of thought thus transcends 
edge. the actual as clearly as does the in- 
ference of things beyond the phenom- 

enal. But this world, to which our sensations, as 


interpreted by consciousness, point, and the knowl- 
edge of which, though beyond experience, is ours, we 
interpret by the data of our own consciousness. 
We project into the beyond our own personality. 
Our personal experience now, as Kant himself has 
pointed out, is in a certain sense out of and above 
time, since the conscious unity which is present in 
it all, and without which it could not exist, is no 
member of the temporal series, but is that which 
makes the very conception of time possible. Our 
own self thus asserts itself as free from the limita- 
tions of time, and, therefore, it is not proved that 
the reality underlying the All must, of necessity, be 
quite unlike what we know as human life. What 
we know of self we may not deny to the absolute. 
The fear of falling into ANTHROPOMORPHISM AND 
ANTHROPOPATHISM is the fatal obsession of Agnosti- 
cism; but we think as men, and can not think other- 
wise. Mythopoetic construction is inherent in all 
mentalsynthesis. Science can not spare the privilege 
or resist the inclination. Any system of interpreting 
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nature to man must resort to the picture language, 
which alone evokes response from the human mind. 
Confusion in the use of the term knowledge has lent 
à semblance of cogency to the contentions of Ag- 
nosticism. What we know, we know as human be- 
ings: that is to say, in its relations to our conscious 
self. Sensations, the immediate material of our con- 
sciousness, we know in no manner different from the 
way in which we know the unities beyond and un- 
derneath these sensations. In their relations to us 

we know the things-in-themselves, the 
Knowledge existence of which need not be estab- 
ofGodand lished for us by a process of thought, 
the World. but the knowledge of which isan origi- 

nal datum, which is presupposed in 
every act of thinking. Our own personal identity 
and self-consciousness are of things-in-themselves. 
As we know ourselves, we know them. The knowl- 
edge of our Ego, which is the consciousness of our 
unity, leads to the knowledge of the ultimate unity 
underlying all that is. While we may never know 
what God is in Himself, we do know what He is for 
us. As we area part of the All, that which we are 
must also be in some degree of the essence and nature 
ofthe All. The All can not be less than we, a part 
thereof. 

Judaism has little to learn, and still less to fear, 
from modern Agnosticism. Conceiving of man as 
created in the image of God, it bases its God-knowl- 
edge on the self-knowledge of man. By looking into 
himself, man learns to know his God: and it is in 
terms of this self-cognition that Judaism expresses 
its God-consciousness. The early Biblical writings 
are naively anthropomorphic and anthropopathic. 

The philosophers of Judaism, begin- 


Jewish ning with Primo, prefer to hypostasize 
Views.  divinemanifestationsand powers,such 


as wisdom, grace, justice, prescience, 
to descriptions of His entity in human terms. This 
tendency finds expression in the nomenclature which 
borrows designations of space and locality to con- 
note the Deity. “Being,” “He who is," seem to 
suffice to name Him adequately. Beyond this ascrip- 
tion of Being, the pious disinclination to associate 
with Him other and less comprehensive connota- 
tions would not venture. The hazan who exhausted 
à rich vocabulary of attributive description in his 
zeal to magnify God was censured for his presump- 
tion (Bab. Ber. 33). “The Name” is the favorite 
synonym for God. 

Fundamental to the theology of most of the phil- 
osophic writers among the Jews is the thesis that, 
while we may predicate existence of God, we can not 
attain unto the knowledge of His quality (Maimon- 
ides, “Moreh,” i. 58). Joseph Albo reports the an- 
swer given by a “wise man” to the query, whether 
he knew the what of the Godhead: “Did I possess 
this knowledge, I myself would be God” (“‘Ikka- 
rim,” ii. 30). The controversy concerning the ascrip- 
tion of attributes to the Deity was fanned into a high 
blaze in consequence of dogmatic disputes in the 
camp of Mohammedan theologians. Saadia devotesa 
series of chapters (* Emunot we-De‘ot,” ii. 4-9) to the 
discussion of the problem, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that attributes, in the strict sense of the word, 
can not be predicated of God. Those found in the 
Bible may be divided into such as indicate essence 
and such as connote action; the former are compre- 
hended in God's unity and are à mere accommoda- 
tion to the necessities of language, while those of 
activity are mere designations of God's power in 
nature and history. — 

Saadia was succeeded by along series of thinkers, 
who contend that the attributes have in reality only a 


negativeimplication. They exclude their contraries, 
but do not affirm of God a positive reality, not in- 
cluded before in His Being. ` Maimon- 


Qualifica- ides, in his “ Moreh Nebukim " (1, 50— 
tion by 60) on the whole is inclined to accept 
Negation. thistheory. To attribute qualitics to 


God would amount to limiting Him, 
and thus would degrade His Being. The attributes 
life, power, knowledge, and will constitute only a 
seeming exception. But while in man life and knowl- 
edge, thought and power are separate and divided, 
in God, the One and Indivisible, they are one. God's 
thought is not of the order of human thought. Itis 
spontaneous. Why, then, adds Maimonides, in view 
of the essential difference of implication in the terms, 
use them in connection with God? From the very 
beginning, he adds, Jews had a dread of pronoun- 
cing the name of the Deity. The priests alone at 
certain times and in holy places could presume to 
utter the Ineffable Appellation. Others had to para- 
phrase it. Adonai and Elohim designate God as 
cognized from His works. Still Maimonides’ thesis 
has also its positive side. The more we know what 
God is not, the nearer, says he, we draw by this road 
of negation to the perception of what is involved in 
the concept of the Deity as the One and Indivisible 
Unity. 

In all essentials, modern Judaism shares the posi- 
tion of Maimonides. It regards all attempts at de- 
scriptive connotations of the Godhead 


Modern asanthropomorphic makeshifts to find 
Jewish words for a thought which in reality 
Views. is beyond the power of human tongue 


adequately to convey. God is. In 
Himself, He is unknowable. In so far as He is in re- 
lation to our own self, the life of Israel, the human 
family, and the world, Heisknown. Up toa certain 
point, then, Judaism is agnostic. It parts company 
with Agnosticism at the point where the certitude 
of our own immediate consciousness of the reality 
beyond the limited range of sensational experience 
is called into doubt. By the light of this conscious- 
ness, which is an immediate datum, by the facts of 
his own identity and persistency as a conscious en- 
tity in time and space—yet withal above time and 
space, and constituted into a moral personality by 
the additional data of Israel’s history and the guid- 
ance of the world and humanity—the Jew, in accord- 
ance with Judaism’s doctrine, draws the warrant for 
predicating in his faltering human language the ex- 
istence of that “power not ourselves making for 
righteousness,” paraphrasing attributes which ag- 
nostic metaphysics, in its confusion of the implica- 
tions and the limitations of knowledge. refuses to 
admit. The Unknowable God, through the medium 
of human cognition, is apprehended as the God who 
is, and, as existing, is known by analogy and brought 
nearer to man by symbolism rooted in human ex- 
perience and human self-consciousness. See also 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM, E. G. H. 


AGOBARD: Bishop of Lyons; born 779; died 
June 6, 840; was one of the principal opponents of 
Judaism in the ninth century. In his time the Jews 
of Lyons inhabited a special quarter, situated at 
the foot of the hill of Fourviére. They obtained 
from King Louis the Debonair, of France—the son 
and successor of Charlemagne—a special magistrate 
(magister Judeorum) named Eberard—a prominent 
man of the court—to defend them against the intol- 
erance of the clergy. This aroused the indignation of 
Agobard, which he expressed in four epistles—one to 
Louis, one to the priests of the palace, one to Bishop 
Hilduin, and one to Nibridius, bishop of Narbonne. 
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In the first letter, which he entitles “Concerning 
the Insolence of the Jews” (De Insolentia Judworumy), 
he complains bitterly of the agitations of Eberard 
and the royal commissioners, Gerric and Frederick, 
aeuinst his clergy and himself. “What have I 
done,” he asks, “to incur the anger of the king? I 
have confined myself to giving to the faithful the 
following recommendations: not to sell Christian 
daves to the Jews; not to permit the Jews to sell 
them in Spain, or to have Christians in their pay 
and employ; to prevent Christian women from 
observing the Sabbath with Jews, from working 
with them on Sundays, and from partaking of their 
meals during Lent; to forbid their servants eating 
meat during that period; not to buy meat that had 
heen bled and rejected by them as being unclean 
and therefore called Christian meat, nor to sell it to 
other Christians; not to drink such wine as is sold 
only to Christians,” etc. 

Agobard tried to justify these recommendations 
bv enumerating his grievances against the Jews. 

“They boast,” he says, “of being dear 
Accusations to the king and of being received by 
against him with favor, because of their de- 
Jews. scent from the Patriarchs; they exhibit 
costly garments which, they say, have 


been presented to them by the relatives of the king, 


and gowns which their wives have received from the 
ladies of the palace; contrary to the law, they take 
the liberty of building new synagogues; ignorant 
Christians claim that the Jews preach better than the 
Christian priests; and the commissioners of the king 
have ordered a change of the market day, in order 
that the Jews might be able to observe their day 
of rest." He ends by accusing the Jews of stealing 
Christian children to sell them as slaves. 

This first epistle is followed by a memorandum, 
countersigned by the bishops of Vienne and Chálons 
and entitled, * Concerning the Superstitions of the 
Jews." Init are recounted the judgments that the 
Fathers of the Church have passed upon the Jews, 
the restrictive measures taken against them by dif- 
ferent councils, their false superstitions, and their 
refusal to believe in the divinity of Jesus. By ci- 
ting numerous Biblical texts, endeavors are made 
to demonstrate that the society of Jews should be 
avoided still more than that of pagans, as Jews are 
the opponents of Christianity. 

These writings did not produce on the king the 
effect expected by Agobard, who, by baptizing a 
female slave belonging to a Jew (despite the opposi- 
tion of her master), alienated whatever regard the 
monarch had entertained for him. Of this he had 
evidence in the coldness of his reception by Louis at 
an interview in which Agobard attempted to justify 
himself, 

In a second epistle, addressed by the bishop to the 
priests at the court, he consults the prelates Ada- 
lard, Uvala, and Helisachar upon the course to be 
pursued toward the pagan slaves, belonging to Jews, 
who desire to enter into the pale of the Church. 
Agobard was inclined to admit them. 

The third epistle, addressed to Hilduin, prelate of 
St. Palais, and to the abbot Wala, reveals still more 
clearly Agobard’s zeal for proselytism. He entreats 
them to induce the king to revoke the edict in favor 
of the Jews, forbidding the baptism of their slaves. 
He points out that it is a sacred duty for every 
priest to work for the salvation of those who are 
plunged in error; hence they must make use of their 
influence, “that the souls that could augment the 
flock of the faithful, and for whose salvation public 
prayers are offered to God by the Universal Church 
on Passion Day, should not remain, through the ob- 
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stinacy of the unbelievers, through the wickedness 
of the enemies of heaven, as well as the pretended 
edict of the king, in the snares of Satan. " 

Not all prelates of that time shared Agobard's 
sentiments. Nibridius, bishop of Narbonne, did not 
hesitate to maintain cordial relations with the Jews, 
and even invited them to his table. Therefore Ago- 
bard considered it his duty to induce him to break 
off all intercourse with them. “It seems to me to be 
unworthy of our faith,” he writes to him, “that the 
sons of light should associate with the children of 
darkness, and that the Church of Christ, which ought 
to present itself for the kisses of her celestial spouse 
without blemish and without wrinkle, be disgraced 
by contact with the defiled and repudiated Syna- 
gogue.” And after having recalled to him all his 
efforts to prevent every intercourse between Jews 
and Christians, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Eberard and the royal commissioners, he adds: 
“You know that one should not only not make use 
of those who do not want to accept the apostolic 
preaching, but should shake off the dust of their 
dwellings; in the Day of Judgment, Sodom and 
Gomorrah will be pardoned sooner than they." 
And he concludes by requesting Nibridius not to 
allow any of the faithful to communicate with such 
accursed ones, and to exhort all the neighboring 
bishops to concur in that work. Besides their po- 
lemic interest, Agobard’s writings about the Jews, 
especially his letter on their su perstitions, throw 
light on their social history and give evidence of the 
existence of works like the * Otiot de R. Akiba,” the 
“Shir Komah," and the “Hekalot,” in the ninth 
century. 

It is well] known that Agobard openly sided in 
therevolt of the sons of Louis IL. against their father. 
His wrath at having failed in his undertaking against 
the Jews was one of the causes that led him to this 
attitude. In 884 he was compelled to abandon his 
bishopric and to seek safety in Italy with Lothair, 
the son of the king; but three years later he was rec- 
onciled with Louis and resumed his episcopal duties. 
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AGRAM (ZAGREB): Austro-Hungarian city, 
capital of Croatia and Slavonia, situated near the 
Save river, about 160 miles from Vienna. The first 
two Jewish families that settled at Agram migrated 
thither during the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Soon after the Edict of Toleration had been 
issued by Emperor Joseph IT. in 1781, the number of 
immigrants, consisting chiefly of merchants and me- 
chanics, slowly increased. 1n 1811 they bought a 
lot for a cemetery, and twenty years later purchased 
a house which was used as a synagogue and as a resi- 
dence for the rabbi. The Christian population re- 
sented the presence of Jews among them, and this 
led to occasional rioting. The most serious disturb- 
ance of this kind occurred in 1889, but did not as- 
sume proportions of great consequence. The turn- 
ing-point in the history of the community dates 
from the foundation of its school in 1840. Shortly 
after the congregation elected a rabbi of modern 
views and German education. In the synagogue 
the German sermon and some trivial changes in the 
ritual led at first to friction between the progressive 
and conservative elements of the community. The 
latter, discontented with what they considered a de- 
parture from their ancestral religion, seceded in 1846, 
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and formed another congregation. In the mean time 
political questions occupied the attention of the com- 
munity. The united congregations of the kingdom 
of Croatia (Agram, Kreutz, Warasdin, and Sissek) 
petitioned the Hungarian parliament to grant them 
the franchise, but their petition was rejected. "The 
year of the revolution, 1848, witnessed insignificant 
rioting in Agram, in spite of which the Jews atlilia- 
ted with the Croatian party, and some of them 
also served in the army that fought against the Hun- 
garians. 

In 1850 the keeping of records of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths was introduced, and the school, 
which had grown to such an extent that it required 
five teachers to instruct the classes, was reorganized. 
The conservative party of the community continued 
its separate organization, although in 1852 the gov- 
ernor had ordered it to disband, and threatened to 
punish every attempt at secession. But in opposi- 
tion the archbishop, George Haulik, encouraged the 
conservatives, granting them a lot for a cemetery 
and a new synagogue. Four years later both con- 
gregations united and formed a new organization 
which lasted until 1867, when the introduction into 
the synagogue of an organ caused another secession 
of the conservative members. In the meantime the 
politieal conditions of the community had been im- 
proved by the right to own real estate, which was 
granted them in 1860, but a petition for full fran- 
chise, repeated in 1861, was again rejected. It was not 
until 1878 that the diet of Croatia granted the Jews 
full rights as citizens. Subsequently another attempt 
was made to bring the two congregations together, 
but as the small orthodox congregation demanded 
the maintenance of a separate synagogue, a shohet, 
and a hazan, the effort was unsuccessful. However, 
in 1879 the government recognized the orthodox con- 
gregation as forming a separate organization, which 
was, however, not able to erect a modern building 
until 1897. 

The following figures illustrate the steady growth 
of the community: There were only thirty-two con- 
tributing members in 1833; in eight years this num- 
ber increased to forty-five, and five years later to 
sixty-two. In 1899 five hundred and thirty-two 
members represented about two thousand persons 
comprising the community. This abnormal increase 
is explained by large accessions from Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Moravia. Still the growth does not 
seem to have been as rapid as these figures would 
indicate, as probably the number of families forming 
the community was considerably greater than might 
be inferred from the number of members contribu- 
ting toward the synagogue, especially as the num- 
ber of families paying the special Jew tax in 1848 
is given as one hundred and four. This tax was a 
heavy burden on the congregation, both from a 
material as well as from a moral point of view. In 
vain did the congregation protest against it. In 
1838 the tax amounted to 718 silver florins (about 
9909, or £72). In 1848 it increased to 800 florins, at 
which time the income of the congregation was only 
1,075 florins, or 8587. This income rose to 20,000 
florins ($10,000, or £2,000) in 1899, and the value of 
the real estate owned by the congregation is ap- 
praised at 100,000 florins ($50,000, or £10,000). 

The occupations followed by the members of the 
community are varied. "Twelve lawyers and fifteen 
physicians practise in the city, and different manu- 
factures and trades afford employment to numbers 
of Jewish merchants, mechanics, and clerks. The 
school of the community is attended by 240 children, 
and 260 Jewish children are admitted to the public 
schools. Besides its private school, the congrega- 


tion maintains a separate school for reli gious instruc- 
tion. A Talmud Torah and a Hebra Kadisha (burial 
society) were established in 1818, and there exist 
to-day also a ladies’ society and a charitable associa. 
tion called Gemilut Hesed. 

The following persons have officiated as rabbia 
at Agram: Aaron Palota up to 1840; J. Goldman, 
1840-50, when he became a convert to Christianity ; 
L. Rokonstein, 1850-58, and Dr. Hosea Jacobi since 
1867. The last is the author of text-books for ro- 
ligious instruction written in the Croatian language. 


G. S. 


AGRARIAN LAWS: With the settlement of 
the Israelites in Canaan, and the consequent trans- 
ition from their former nomadic mode of life to agri- 
cultural conditions, fixed tenure of landed property 

became a natural institution. At the 

Fixed time of the consolidation of the mon- 
Tenure of archy, not only each tribe but each clan 
Land. and each household was permanently 
settled upon some well-defined, larger 

or smaller, area. The estate passed, through inherit- 
ance, from father to son: where the sentiment of 
filial affection was particularly strong, it was not 
permitted to become the possession of a stranger, as 
is shown in I Kings, xxi. 8, “The Lord forbid it me, 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee”; otherwise, there was nothing in the way of 
disposing of it by sale (Gen. xxiii. 9), or barter 
(I Kings, xxi.2),or gift (Gen. xxiii.11). Whenever the 


sale of an estate became necessary (as in the case of 


poverty), in accordance with an ancient custom, the 
next of kin enjoyed the privilege of preemption (* the 
right of redemption," Jer. xxxii. 7; Ruth, iv. 8, 4). 
According to the older accounts preserved in the 
Bible, for example, Judges, i., the conquest of Ca- 
naan was gradual and protracted ; indeed, it was not 
completed before the reign of Solomon. Moreover, 
the invasions were made by the tribes singly; there 
was apparently at no time anything like a concen- 
trated effort. Each invading horde naturally settled 
on the territory it conquered. But nothing is known 
about the manner in which the land was parceled 
out among the individual clans or households. 
The information contained in Joshua, chaps. xiii. 
et seq., is based upon the theory that the conquest of 
the greater part of the country was 
Distri- the work of one generation under the 
bution of leadership of Joshua, who, before his 
Land. death, distributed the land by lot 
among the various tribes in shares 
proportionate to the number of souls constituting 
each household. "The tribesof Reuben and Gad and 
the half tribe of Manasseh, to whom the country 
east of the Jordan had been assigned by Moses, were 
permitted to return to their homes. Special cities, 
forty-eight in number, scattered through the coun- 
try, were allotted to the Levites. All this agrees in 
detail with the instructions which are found in the | 
closing chapters of Numbers (xxxii.-xxxvi.), and 
which is assumed to belong to the later strata of the 
Priestly Code; they are probably nothing but the 
result of the unhistorical reflection of after-times. It 
is clearly provided (Num. xxxvi. 9) that in no case 
may land be transferred from one tribe to another. 
Somewhat older and quite idealistic in the expecta- 
tion of miraculously altered geographical conditions 
is the plan of allotment adopted by the prophet Eze- 
kiel in the constitution he outlines for the restored 
people (Ezek. xlv. et seg.). With the exception of a 
reservation for the Temple and its ministers (priests 
and Levites) and for the domain of the prince, the 
whole country is divided by the prophet into twelve 
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strips, which are to be inhabited by the Twelve Tribes. 
The wish is expressed that *my people be not scat- 
tered every man from his possession” (Ezek. xlvi. 18). 
Partly in consequence of the Syrian wars by which 

the northern kingdom was harassed for 

Rise of nearly a century, and partly through 
a Moneyed the rise of commerce and of a mon- 

Class. eyed class in the population, the im- 
poverished peasant was forced to mort- 
gage or sell his small farm. Vast estates became 
concentrated in the hands of a few; they “joined 
house to house and field to field,” unscrupulously dis- 
possessing the poor, who hired themselves out as 
laborers or sold themselves and their children into 
slavery. Against this state of affairs the prophets, 
nearly all of whom were themselves children of the 
people, raised a cry of indignation, vehemently de- 
nouncing the greed of the rich landlords of Samaria 
and Jerusalem. Their denunciations, while perhaps 
parren of immediate results, ultimately led to the 
formulation of laws directed against aggression on 
the part of the ruling classes. Thus, the removal of 
landmarks is made one of those great offenses against 
which the divine curse is invoked (Deut. xix. 14, 
xxvii. 17; Hosea, v. 10). 

The Jubilee year was mainly instituted in order to 
prevent violent changes in the tenure of lands (Lev. 
xxv. 23 et seq.). The land, the law declares, prop- 
erly belongs to YHWH, who is sole landlord, while 

allthe Israelites are but his tenants. 
Institution Therefore the land must not be sold in 
of Jubi- perpetuity. It may be leased, or its 
lee Year. crops may be sold; but in the Jubilee 
| year the land returns to its original 
owner. The price paid fora piece of land must differ 
according to the number of crops expected before the 
next Jubilee, the year of release. The original owner 
may reclaim his property at any time he chooses— 
according to the Mishnah (‘Ar. ix. 1), however, not 
within the first two years after the sale—by refund- 
ing to the buyer the value of the crops remaining 
until the Jubilee. When, through poverty, he is 
not in a position to redeem the property himself, the 
tight and the duty of reclaiming it devolve upon his 
nearest kinsman. Houses in villages are reckoned 
as part of the ground; they may therefore be re- 
claimed at any time, and are released in the Jubilee 
year. But a house in a walled city may be re- 
claimed only during the first year after the sale; if 
it be not redeemed within that period it becomes the 
perpetual property of the buyer and is not released 
inthe Jubilee year. Exception is made in favor of 
dwellings in Levitical cities, which may be reclaimed 
at all times, and are released in the Jubilee year. Pas- 
ture land around a Levitical city may not be sold. 
The release of land as a general institution appears 
nowhere in the earlier literature of the Bible. The 
nearest approach to it is the provision in the scheme 
of Ezekiel that, while the prince may give away 
parts of his domain to his sons in perpetuity, the 
lands received from him by his servants are to be- 
come his again in “the year of liberty ” (Ezek. xlvi. 
16, 17). The year meant is apparently the seventh 
year. According to the Deuteronomic code (Deut. 
xv. 7-18; also Jer. xxxiv. 14), it was the year for 
the release of debts and the manumission of slaves; 
© the year of Jubilee seems to be modeled upon the 
Sabbatic year and represents a later and more com- 
prehensive development. The law was probably 
never enforced. According to the Talmud (*Ar. 320), 
the Jubilee ceased to be observed with the transporta- 
tion of the trans-Jordanic tribes by the king of 
Assyria (I Chron. v. 26). For additional informa- 
tion concerning the rabbinical interpretation of the 
I.—16 


laws see Mishnah (‘Ar. ix.); Maimonides, “ Yad ha- 
Hazakah," iii. 7, 7. See also JUBILEE, SHEMITTAH. 
M. L. M. 


AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC (ARGENTINA): 
Excepting certain settlements of Jewish farmers in 
Brazil referred to elsewhere (pp. 265, 266), agricul- 
ture among the Jews in South America has been con- 
fined to the Argentine colonies established by the 
Jewish Colonization Association of Paris (of which 
the late Baron and Baroness de Hirsch were the 
founders and practically the sole stockholders) In 
August, 1891, by the direction of Baron de Hirsch, 
some 3,000 square leagues of land were purchased in 
various parts of the Argentine Republic, for $1,900, - 
000 (£260,000). In all over 17,000,000 acres were 
acquired. At first the project of settling Russian 
refugees on a large scale in Argentina met with a 
protest from the government, but the matter was 
amicably arranged. As early as 1889, independent 
attempts had been made by certain Jewish immi- 
grants from Russia to establish colonies in Argentina. 
but this was not done on à well-ordered plan, and 
later these colonies and colonists were absorbed by 
the Jewish Colonization Association. The colonies 
were named for Baron and Baroness Maurice de 
Hirsch. At first two tracts were set apart for coloni- 
zation: one, 9 leagues square, situated in the prov- 
ince of Buenos Ayresand called Mauricio; the other. 
43 leagues square, in the province of Santa Fé and 
called Moiseville. Colonists began to arrive in the 
summer of 1891 in such numbers that by the end of 
the year they numbered 2,850. The central admin- 
istrative office was established in the city of Buenos 
Ayres; but considerable friction arose between the 
colonists and the non-resident executive officers, 
with the result that the very existence of the colony 
was threatened. There were other difficulties: the 

locusts, which were very numerous, 

Early Diffi- destroyed the growing crops, and 
culties. water was scarce. Although the col- 
onies received constant accessions, it 

was necessary to deport so many discontented colo- 
nists to the United States—800 were deported within 
about two years—that in October, 1893, only 2,683 
persons remained. Since then the executive office 
has been reorganized, and although there have been 
many desertions, due to discontent or to the damage 
done to the holdings by locusts and drought, as well 
as to the distance of the farms from the railroad 
stations and markets, the number of inhabitants has 
been slowly but steadily increasing, and the condi- 
tion of the colonists has become fairly comfortable. 

Moiseville, in the province of Santa Fé, is the 
oldest of the Jewish Agricultural Colonies in Argen- 
tina. It was founded by Russian immigrants in 1890, 
before the establishment of the Jewish Colonization 
Association, but was reorganized by that association 

in 1891. Including the estates of Vir- 
Moiseville. ginia and Santa Elena, Moiseville em- 

braces nearly 60,000 acres (24,000 hec- 
tares), of which 22,500 acres are occupied by colonists. 
Although it has passed through several grave crises, 
Moiseville is the most successful of the Argentine 
colonies. Its success is attributable (1) to the fact 
that the colonists had time to gain the experience 
they needed, and (2) to the aid accorded them by the 


Jewish Colonization Association. by the creation of 


lucerne fields. These fields not only favor the rear- 
ing of cattle, but yield forage which finds a ready 
market in the more northerly portions of Argentina, 
where fodder is often scarce. The colony is equi- 
distant from the two railway stations of Palacios and 
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Moiseville, which are connected by à good road, af- 
fording ample facilities for the transportation of crops 
| to the markets. Mojseville has become a center for 
the purchase of provisions by neighboring colonists, 
| man y Italian settlers resorting to it for this purpose. 
| The colony contains 81 colonists, representing 4 
| total of 168 families and 825 persons. "These fam- 
ilies live in 130 brick houses, nearly all of which 
are surrounded by groves of fruit-trees and gardens 
planted by the colonists. According to the colony '« 
report for 1899, it appears that in 1898 the arca 
tilled was 20,574 acres (5,300 hectares), divided up as 
follows: wheat, 11,699; flax, 4,961; lucerne, 3,337: 
rye, 77; vegetables, 500, Yielding, as they do, six 
crops a year, the lucerne fields occupy an important 
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individuals not connected with the colony, the land, 
buildings, and a small bounty having been obtained 
by them from the Jewish Colonization Association., 
Some colonists sell from 1,800 to 1,900 quarts of milk 
| _ a month to the factory. About 1,400 head of cattle, 
including 786 plow-oxen, have been placed at the 
| 
| 
| 
I 
Í 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RE place in the agricultural economy of the colony, and 
Ne their cultivation has made it possible to 
S Statistics. establish a butter and cheese factory. 
t. to which the colonists sell their milk. 
e i This factory is conducted as a private enterprise by 
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disposal of the colonists by the Jewish Colonization 
Association; and in addition to these, many colo- 
nists have bought cows of their own. Moiseville 
| contains a synagogue, a school, a pharmacy, and a 
| communal bath. In the school 63 boys and 60 girls 
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mu are taught. At present (1900) the facilities for edu- 
MEUS d cation in other parts of the colony are inadequate, 
As and two more schools are to be established shortly. 


Mauricio, in the province of Buenos Ayres, com- 
prises an area of about 62,000 acres (25,000 hectares). 
There are 164 colonists in Mauricio, representing 211 
families, and a total of 1,045 persons. The soil is 
not so rich as that of other colonies in Argentina. 
The only way in which this inferiority can be over- 
come is by variation of crops, which system requires 
larger areas than are at the disposal of the colonists. 
As very high prices are asked for land adjacent to 
the colony, the administrators have met the difli- 
| culty by acquiring some not in its immediate vicin- 
| ity, to which some of the families at Mauricio are 
to be transferred. "This would permit of the alloca- 
tion of more land to those that remain, thus enabling 
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ANA À | them to vary their crops. In 1898 the following 
| ORC 1 crops were sown: wheat, 19,427 acres; maize, 6,952; 
ni W jT lucerne, 1,475; flax, 7; barley, 12; rye, 71; oats, T 
E Ri ; aN tobacco, 24; vegetables, 136; making a total of 22,- 
v anda NS 059 acres, or about 9,000 hectares. Cattle-breeding 
ee Ways SM being considered one of the most important forms 
(Mie s of industry by the settlers, it has been necessary to 
n bi ; i form large lucerne fields at considerable expense, as 


natural pasturage is insufficient. Up- 
| Mauricio ward of 2,500 head of cattle have been 
| and placed at the disposal of the colonists 
Clara. by the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion, of which about 800 are plow- 
oxen. <A butter and cheese factory is about to be 
established. Mauricio has a hospital, a steam flour- 
mill, a slaughter-house, and a bath. "The principal 
centers of the colony are Algarrobo and Alice. A! 
each of these places there is a school, attended by 62 
boys and 30 girls and 65 boys and 28 girls respect- 
ively. A third school has been opened in Mauricio, 
and is attended by 24 boys and 8 girls. "The sani- 
| tary condition of the colony is good. 
| y far the largest group of Jewish colonies in 
Argentina is that known as Clara (named after the 
Baroness de Hirsch) in the province of Entre Rios, 
which was established by the Jewish Colonization 
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MATRICIO—ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS. 


(From a photograph.) 
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MAURICIO—GROUP OF COLONISTS. 
(From a photograph.) 
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(Argentine Republic) THE 


Some of the present settlers in 
Clara were brought there during the second exodus 
of the Jews from Russia, in 1891, and were selected 
from refugees that had arrived in Constantinople. 
But the more important body of colonists Was organ- 
ized in Russia in 1894; ten groups, of about forty 
families each, being formed. These were taken di- 
rect from the ships in which they arrived to the farms 
on which they were to settle, where houses, cattle, 
seeds, implements, and the food necessary for them 
between seed-time and harvest had already been pro- 
vided. The first three groups to arrive were settled 
in three villages of fifty houses each; the next three 
were established upon a system midway between the 
village system and that of isolated farms; while some 


Association in 1894. 
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villeand Mauricio, where the maximum distance from 
railway stations is about nine miles. In Entre Rios 
certain groups are twenty miles or more from 
railway. Considerable sums of money are bei 
applied by the Jewish Colonization Associatio: 
the formation of lucerne fields in this 
Character- province, as the breeding of cai 


istics of forms an important part of the ei 
the omy of the colony. A large steam flou 
Colonies. mill is in operation, and there ar 


three well-organized schools in whic! 
two hundred children receive instruction. Th 
sanitary condition of the settlement is good. 4: 
Ceballos, in the northern portion of Entre Rios 
Jewish Colonization Association has established 


CLARA COLONY— 


of the families of the remaining groups were estab- 
lished upon isolated farms only. 
this colony has been increased by a considerable im- 
migration, although many of the early settlers, dis- 
couraged by reverses and unable to endure the priva- 
tions of pioneer life, have withdrawn. At first the 
houses in Entre Rios were built of clay, but they had 
to be reconstructed, and are now entirely of brick. 

It was found difficult to supply the necessary water, 

as wells had to be bored to a depth of 82 to 98 feet. 

At Moiseville and Mauricio water was found at a 
depth of 7 to 9 feet. These conditions made the in- 
stallation of colonists very expensive. 

The soil of this group of colonies is rich, but com- 
pact and heavy, as it has been plowed for only a 
few years; the yield, however, is not so good as might 
be expected. During 1898 the colonists sowed 66,656 
acres, subdivided as follows: wheat, 33,838: lucerne, 
4,705; flax, 27,852; barley, 242; rye, 19. In regard 
to the transportation of produce to market the colo- 
nists of Clara are not so well situated as those of Moïse- 


The population of 


CHILDREN ON HORSEBACK STARTING FOR SCHOOL. 


(From a photograph.) 


cattle-breeding farm of 23,090 acres, which is unde! 
the supervision of the council at Buenos Ayres. 

In Entre Rios the Jewish Colonization Associatio 
owns 381,779 acres, of which 195,545 are colonized 
The colony of Clara is composed of 19 villages or 
groups, which with their populations (Januar; 
1899) are enumerated in the following table: 


CLARA COLONY. 


Poues 


STATISTICS OF 


aah D T. A nd 
Villages. C E | = 2 4 8 
z | <r? = = = 
; — EON | * 
Baron de Günzberg......| 133 | 138 WI | 155 ) 
Baron de Hirsch eC. WE b ET 49 33 H5 
BALETO esros | 40 | 40 70 54 H 
Basavilbaso.......2. es 71 | "4 136 | 148 ^) 
D NNNM | 1| 4| 102 | 109 
Nae se sats xo n | 42 | 49) 61 | 46 | e 
Eben ha-Roshah. .. ....| 22 | 21 | 294 | 27 | 
FeInDUTE jei raro cV Zak 60 | 69 119 | 86 4 
BEN TE CA oes | 2 19 x) 30 5 
Isolated Houses......... 80 82 ] 1 1 906 
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Kirjath-Arbah........... 20 29 54 51 159 
Miguel... eene 21 22 44 36 123 
NMOSCNS 1024-4 veles ones 27 | 26 42 35 130 
Perlissa... een sere H 935 99 "1 ^ 239 
Primero de Mayo........ 18 14 120 116 388 
NACHE licsa. ve bo eee ee 29 28 56 33 146 
Rosh Pinah ............. 24 26 94 93 107 
San Antonio... .......... 40 4l 178 61 296 
Sonnentfeld.......... eee. 80 81 181 92 384 
933 | 962 | 1,052 | 1,838 | 4,885 

M. R 


AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN CAN- 
ADA: Agricultural activity among Jews in Canada 
isa sequel to Russo-Jewish immigration occasioned 
by persecution. The Mansion House Committee of 
London, England, the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion of Paris, and a local committee in Montreal, 
Canada, have been the chief agencies that have fos- 
tered and directed the movement. Jewish farmers 
have met with a certain measure of success in the 
colonies established there; but Canada does not offer 
tonovices in farming the natural advantages per- 
taining to favorably situated parts of the United 
States. The question of markets for the sale of 
produce is also a more serious one in the Dominion; 
and the long winters, during which little outside 
work can be done, have proved to be a test that 
many would-be colonists have been unable to stand. 

The first Jewish agricultural colony in Canada 
was established under the auspices of the Mansion 
House Committee, which, in 1884, purchased several 
thousand acres of land in the district of Moosomin 
in the Northwest Territories, 220 miles west of Win- 
nipeg, the capital of Manitoba. About 90 families 
received grants.of land, cattle, implements, etc., as 
well as sufficient food and other necessaries to last 
until the end of the third harvest. Before the ter- 
mination of this period the settlers had become dis- 

couraged, and had all abandoned their 

Moosomin farms. Most of the colonists migrated 

Colony. to Winnipeg. The colony had been un- 
der the management of Sir Alexander 
Galt, then Canadian High Commissioner in London, 
who acted as trustee for the Mansion House Com- 
mittee. While the land at Moosomin was good for 
agricultural purposes and was well supplied with 
water and timber, it was twenty to twenty-five miles 
distant from the railroad; consequently, the colo- 
nists found it impossible to obtain a market for their 
produce, 

In 1891 a Jewish colony was founded at Oxbow, 
in eastern Assiniboia, twenty-five miles east of 
Hirsch, the first settlers being a farmer named Pierce 
and his two sons. In 1900 there were at this place 
14 Jewish families, including some from Winnipeg, 
and some of the original Hirsch colonists, who, in 
order to avoid the repayment of advances made to 
them, removed to Oxbow with the cattle and imple- 
ments provided for them by the Jewish Coloniza- 
hon Association of Paris. 

It was in consequence of the very large influx 
of Russian refugees into the Dominion, at the time 
of the second great migration, that BARON MAURICE 
DE Hirscm decided in 1892 to start an agricultural 
colonization movement among these people by pla- 
Cn? some of them, selected as most suitable for the 
purpose, on farms in the Northwest Territories. The 
Young Men's Hebrew Benevolent Society of Mon- 
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treal agreed to undertake this task; and, in conse- 
quence, the members of the Board of Trustees of 
that society were appointed trustees of the coloniza- 
tion fund, under the direction of the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association of Paris. 

Careful investigations were made before the land 
for the colony of Hirsch, named after its founder, 
was finally selected. It lay in the extreme south of 
the district of Assiniboia, six miles from the Mouse 
River, and about twelve miles from the United 
States boundary line (102° W. long.; 49° 21' N. 
lat.) The land was practically free, as it was 
obtained from the government upon payment of 
the homestead entries, which are repayable if the 


provisions of the Dominion Lands Act are complied 
with. At first, 49 families were sent to Hirsch and 
provided with houses, horses, cattle, implements, 


seed, and provisions for three years. It was soon 
found, however, that 24 additional 
Colony homesteads were required for the 
Named sons, sons-in-law, and other relatives 
after Baron and friends of the original colonists, 
Hirsch. making a total of 78 farms of 160 
acres each, or 11,680 acres in all. Be- 
fore leaving Montreal each of the colonists signed 
an agreement to repay, in twelve annual instal- 
ments, the money advanced. At the expiration of 
the first three years, when nearly $50,000 had been 
expended for the benefit of the settlers, it was 
announced by the trustees that the colonists ought 
thenceforward to be self-supporting. Thereupon 
the majority of the settlers sold all their movable 
property, and with the proceeds departed—some 
going to Winnipeg, others to St. Paul, and a few 
even as far as San Francisco. In 1895, 5 families 
were brought from Red Deer to Hirsch; and in 1899, 
3 families came from Winnipeg, and 5 from London. 
In 1900 there were 28 families at Hirsch—all doing 
well, especially those of the original settlers that 
remained. Two schools have been built, one of 
which was opened in 1899 and the other in 1900. A 
paid manager has now full charge of the colony, all 
responsibility being taken from the Montreal trus- 
tees. In this colony there is an abundant supply of 
water from wells throughout the year. Theclimate 
is healthful; and the soil is à clayey loam mixed 
locally with gravel or sand, having a rich vegetable 
mold as top-soil. It is fertile, and there is no bar- 
ren land—buffalo-grass, which forms nutritious past- 
ure, covering the uncultivated districts. The staple 
product of the district is wheat. Next to wheat, 
prairie-grass is the most important crop, on account 
of its usefulness in dairying and stock-raising. 
Wapella, which is on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, in the eastern part of the district of Assiniboia, 
is on the site of a former settlement, and was formed 
in 1894 by 20 Jewish families. These colonists had 
means of their own and needed no outside assistance. 
However, they did apply for help to build a school, 
and funds were provided for tbat purpose; but 
before these could be sent, the settlers 
succeeded in raising sufficient money 
among themselves. The school was 
opened in 1898; and altogether the col- 
ony seems to be prospering. Wapella 
dates back to 1886, when Herman Lan- 
dau, of London, sent John Hepner and four young 
Jews to Canada; forwarding, at the same time, $2,000 
to the officials of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, to 
assist in locating them, and to provide the settlers 
with the necessary implements, cattle, tools, provi- 
sions, and seed. 
Another settlement was formed in the Red Deer 
district by a few Russo-Jewish colonists, who were 
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assisted by some benevolent people of Chicago; but 
after remaining upon their farms for a year, they 
found that they were unable to make a living, and 
petitioned the colonization committee at Montreal to 
remove them to Hirsch. Their request was granted ; 
and in the autumn of 1895 they were given cattle 
and implements and placed upon some of the farms 
abandoned by the original colonists at Hirsch. In 
1900 they were said to be thriving. 

One of the mistakes that the Jewish farmers of 
Canada have made has been the purchase of expen- 
sive farming implements on the instalment plan. 
The rate of interest on deferred payments—often 
as high as 12 per cent per annum—causes them 
to run into debt, and they seldom succeed in ex- 
tricating themselves. Mixed farming is generally 
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in Gaza on farms, where they cultivated the vine anq 
raised cereals (see his yor anar, * Letter of Travels 
ed. by M. Luncz, Jerusalem, 1882). 
Early When, at the close of the sixteenth 
History. century, Joseph Nasi, duke of Naxos 
began to rebuild the city of Tiberia 
“where only Jews were to dwell,” he planted m 
berry -trees to encourage the inhabitants in the preceh- 
ing of silkworms. His contemporary, Moses ben 
Joseph of T rani, in his responsa (Venice, 1629, i, $46 
relates that the Jews of Palestine devoted themscl v. 
at that time to such agricultural pursuits as culti. 
vating cotton, growing. cereals, raising vegetables, 
planting mulberry-trees, breeding silkworms, and 
apiculture. 


These records show merely that agriculture was 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE RISHON LE-ZION COLONY, PALESTINE. 
(From a photograph.) 


advised: and where this system is adopted success 
usually follows. All the settlements are suited to 
this kind of farming, since they embrace good gra- 
zing-land, as wellas good soil for both grain and root 
crops. Hay grows in abundance; and the land is 
not subject to early frosts. M. R. 


AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN PALES- 
TINE: Since the dispersion of the Jews from their 
native land, many efforts have been made to induce 
them to return to Palestine and engage in agricul- 
ture. Probably the first of these to lead to any 
practical result occurred in the nineteenth ce ntury ; 
though in the travels of Benjamin of Tudela, and 
of Pe tahyah of Ratisbon, there are records of small 
settlements of Jews in the Holy Land dating as far 
back as 1170. ae centuries later Meshullam ben 
Menahem Volterra, of Florence, while traveling 
through Palestine 1481), found sixty Jewish families 


pursued, perhaps intermittently, by Jews in Pales- 
tine for several centuries; but the y do not point 
directly to the founding of Agricultural Colonies as 
such. ` For the establishment of these one must look 
to comparatively modern times. 

That Sir Moses Montefiore long cherished the 
idea of establishing Agricultural Colonies in the 
Holy Land is well ‘known. On each of his seven 

visits there, he devoted much time 

Sir Moses and thought to the subject, particu- 
Montefiore. larly with reference to the problem 

of securing protection for the lives 
and property of any future colonists. Besides in- 
terviewing Boghuz Bey in 1838 (“ Diaries,” i. 199). 
on his second visit to Palestine, he held conferences 
with Israel Drucker (who had a farm at Djerme 'k) 
and other landowners. On his fourth visit to the 
East, in 1854, he was received by the sultan and 
had an interview with the British Ambassador, Sir 
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«ratford de Redcliffe, respecting the purchase of 
«nd in Palestine. After consulting with a commit- 

o. Sir Moses selected thirty-five families from; safed, 
nd provided them with the means necessary to be- 
vin farming (75. ii. 47). Previous to this, however, 
Colonel Gawler, an officer in the British army, had 

rmed in London a colonization society for the same 
purpose (1845); but on account of the unsettled 
sate of the country that followed the war between 
Turkey and Egypt (1889-40), the plans could not be 
realized. 

About 1860, several orthodox rabbis, among whom 
were Hirsch Kalischer and Elijah Gutmacher, devel- 
oped a plan for the colonization of Palestine with 
Russian and Rumanian Jews; and this plan was soon 
after supported by the MaskrLIM (Progressists). The 
latter induced the ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVER- 
SELLE, of Paris, to interest themselves in the matter, 
notwithstanding the circumstance that many mem- 
hers of the Alliance doubted the adaptability of the 
Jews to agricultural work. This organization sent 
CHARLES NETTER as its representative to Palestine 
to investigate. On his return he advised the Alliance 
to make a beginning by establishing a school for the 
purpose of training in agriculture the Jewish children 
of Palestine and those of other Oriental countries. 
The Turkish government presented the Alliance with 
250 hectares (617 acres) of land near Jaffa, on the road 
to Jerusalem; and in 1870 a farm-school was estab- 
lished, under the supervision of Charles Netter, at 
Mikweh Yisrael. Here all branches of horticul- 
ture, especially viticulture, are taught after the most 
modern methods, and so successfully that the pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of the produce are sufli- 
cient to defray all expenses. Former pupils of the 
institution are employed as teachers of agriculture in 
several of the more recently founded colonies, while 
others have received employment in the adjacent 
Turkish provinces. The population of this colony in 
1898 aggregated 225 persons, including 100 pupils in 
the school. 

[n 1878 the idea of the Jewish colonization of Pal- 
estine was again brought before the public by Lau- 
rence Oliphant and the Earl of Shaftesbury. This 
resulted in the purchase, by several Jews of Jerusa- 
lem. of 270 hectares (767 acres) of land from Selim 
Kassar, an Arab of Jaffa; and the colony of Petah 
Tikwah was started. This colony forms a part of 
the village of Omlebish (Mulebbis), and is situated on 
the road to Nablus, near the river ‘Aujeh, about six 
miles from the sea. Jaffa isonly six or seven miles 
distant. The colonists that settled near the river suf- 
ered from malaria; and most of them were compelled 
to leave. In 1883a part of their land was bought by 
afew immigrants from Bielostok, Russia. For these 
colonists the Russian Chovevei Zion Society (* Lovers 
of Zion”) built eighteen houses on more healthful 
and higher ground; and the settlers, who began by 
raising cereals, soon turned to viticulture and the 
cultivation of fruit-trees. 

In 1887 Baron Edmond de Rothschild became inter- 
ested in the colonies and bought some of the vacated 

land. He planted a number of euca- 

Baron  lvptus trees around the marshes as ¢ 
Edmond de preventive of malaria. Emil Lach- 
Rothschild. mann, of Berlin, another philanthro- 
pist, also bought a part of the land 

ind planted a large orange grove and a number of 
vrape-vines, Upon this tract thereare now growing 
more than a million vines, besides a large number 
of orange-, lemon-, and other fruit-trees. Some of 
the colonists occupy themselves in growing wheat; 
others in the culture of silkworms. Another indus- 
try to which they give attention is floriculture. This 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ZIKRON YA‘AKOB COLONY, PALESTINE, 
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began with the planting of the geranium, and Jed to 
the building, by Baron de Rothschild, of a perfume 
distillery. The total population of the settlement in 
1898 was 802 persons. 

The persecution of the Jews in Russia in 1881 did 
more than any other event to bring about the prac- 
tical colonization of Palestine by Jews; certainly, it 
gave it the first impulse. At that time emigration 
began in earnest, and Russian-Jewish refugees mi- 
grated in masses. In nearly every Jewish center of 
Europe emigration committees were formed. The 


Administration Building of the Zikron Ya'akob Colony. 
(From a photograph.) 


emigrants organized themselves into small commu- 
nities, such as the 50 families from Kiev and Eliza- 
bethgrad and the “‘Am ‘Olam” (Perpetual People), 
who migrated to the United States of America, and 
founded colonies in Louisiana and Dakota; and the 
Biluits, who selected Palestine as their future dwell- 
ing-place. 

At first the colonization of Palestine met with little 
encouragement from the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle; and the communities that expected support 
from that body were greatly disappointed. But the 
strong faith and self-reliance evinced by those that 
did venture to Palestine convinced Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild of the possibility of successfully colo- 
nizing the country, and he took the colonies under 
his care. 

The year 1882 witnessed the foundation of the first 
of the Russian-Jewish Agricultural Colonies in Pal- 
estine. This community, which was called Rishon 
le-Zion (Ajun-Kara), consisted of only six Russian 
immigrants who established themselves on the road 
between Jaffa and Gaza, one hour and a half south- 
east from Jaffa and about one hour from the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the site of the ancient En-hakkore 
(Judges, xv. 19). Soon after they had located them- 
selves, Baron de Rothschild took them also in charge. 
The population of this colony, which covers an area 
of 618 hectares (1,545 acres), numbered 266 in 1890. 
Five years later it had increased to 450, and in 1898 
to 581, exclusive of the members of the administra- 
tion and of the day-laborers. "The numberof dwell- 
ings increased from 44 in 1890 to 62 in 1898. The 
chief products of the colony are wine and brandy, 
which are exported to Egypt, Constan- 
tinople, Russia, Germany, and to the 
United States. Overa millionand a half 
of vines have been planted. An enor- 
mous cellar has been built, fitted with 
modern machinery and presses for the 
manufacture as well as the preserva- 
tion of wine. Most of the grape-vines planted have 


been imported from America,and grafted with French 
varieties, the vines being thus made unsusceptible to 
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theattacks of the phylloxera. The colony has pro- 
duced as much as 15,000 hectoliters (896,300 gallons) 
of wine in a year, besides a quantity of good brandy. 
Over 20,000 mulberry-trees, used in silkworm cul- 
ture, as well as a large number of fruit-trees, such 
as the almond, fig, pomegranate, apple, and citron, 
thrive in the settlement. Every family in the colony 
inhabits a stone dwelling, with a flower- and market- 
garden, and owns a horse and cart, together with at 
least one cow and some poultry. The indebtedness 
of each family to Baron Rothschild is being gradu- 
ally liquidated. The colony supports a synagogue, 
a school, a public bath, a nursery garden, a library, a 
town hall, and a hospital. The internal affairs of the 
community are administered by an elective commit- 
tee of settlers (Dalman in “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palüstina-Vereins," 1893, xvi. 194 et seg.; “Palis. 
tina," 1892-98; “Die Welt,” 1897, No. 27; Luncz, 
“Luah,” 1896-1900; Leo Mozkin in “Die Welt, ” 
1898, No. 36). 

A party of ninety Russian-Jewish students, mem- 
bers of the Society Bilu, migrated to Palestine in 
1982, and set to work as common laborers, hoping 
to save enough money to found a separate agricul- 
tural colony. They took for their motto the word 


ves (Bitu), which is an abbreviation made up of 


the initial letters of n353 135 Apy* na (“House of 
Jacob, come, let us go!”). These young men, some 
of whom were graduates of Russian universities, at 
first suffered many privations; but in 1884, through 
the efforts of Jehiel Michael Pinnes, together with 
a number of immigrants from Kharkov who pur- 
chased one-fifth of the land, they joined the Ghede- 
rah colony, which was started by the Chovevei Zion 
Society of Paris. Ghederah, named after the village 
of Katra, is situated about four miles southwest of 
Ekron, and covers an area of 830 hectares (815 acres). 
One-fourth of this is under wheat; and on the re- 
mainderabout 200,000 grape-vines and differentkinds 
of fruit-trees have been planted. The colonists have 
a synagogue, a school, and a pharmacy. In 1898 
twenty families settled in the colony, and the total 
population amounted to 180 (Mozkin makes the num- 
ber 69). This colony was supported by the Russian 
Chovevei Zion Society ; but recently it has been taken 
under the protection of the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation of London. 

heuben Lehrer, of Kherson, bought, likewise in 
1882, 185 hectares (886 acres) in Wádi-el-Hanin, 
about two miles from Rishon le-Zion, and founded 
a colony called Nabalat Reuben, by selling some 
of the land to Russian immigrants, In 1896 the set- 
tlement numbered 18 families, or about 100 individ- 
uals, and in 1898 had increased to 121 persons. It 
has a large orange-grove, 150,000 grape-vines, and 
many thousands of fruit-trees of various kinds. 
The founder, Reuben Lehrer, occupies himself with 
apiculture. In 1895 his 200 hives brought an income 
of 4,000 francs ($772). The colony received support: 
from the Odessa Aid Society, and recently the Jew- 
ish Colonization Association of London granted it a 
loan of 100,000 francs ($19,300). 

In 1882 some Jewish immigrants from Rumania 
founded the colony Zikron Ya'akob in Samaria. 
This is the largest and finest of all the 
coloniesin Palestine. Itliesabout four 
miles east of the Mediterranean, and 
about ten miles from Haifa. The pop- 
ulation is about 1,000 (900 families), 
and the tract occupied is about 1,454 hectares (8,695 
acres) The colonists engage in various occupations, 


such as growing wheat, breeding silkworms, keep- 
ing bees, and raising vegetables. As evidence of the 
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osperity of the colony, reference must be made to 
| possession of a steam-plow, a steam-mill, an aque- 
ict, à large nursery-garden, paved streets, spacious 
ine-cellars, a library, a school, a synagogue, and a 
spital. Further evidence of this is the establish- 
ent of the following branches: Tantura, the an- 
cient Dor, now called Ahot Zikron Ya‘akob, situ- 
ated four miles north, founded by Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild, with 20 families and some laborers 
«ho had worked in a glass factory which had to 
be given up, owing to the poor quality of the sand 
sed; Shefeya, with 20 families; Em el-Gammal 
(Umm al-Jimal), with 4 families; and Em el-Tut 
(Umm al-Tut). According to the latest information, 
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| received aid from the Chovevei Zion of Russia and 
Baron de Rothschild. The settlement, located on 
the shores of Lake Huleh, occupied a tract of about 
998 hectares (563 acres) and had a 


Yesod ha- population of 100. Its irrigation fa- 
Ma‘alah. cilities are unusual, receiving, as it 


does, an inexhaustible supply of 
water, by steam-power, from Lake Huleh. Large 
nursery-gardens and the cultivation of roses on an 
extensive scale constitute the chief industry of the 
colony. Attar of roses is made at a distillery erected 
by Baron de Rothschild. Some of the minor occupa- 
tions, from which an additional income is derived, 

| are fishing in Lake Huleh and cattle-breeding. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF REHOBOTH COLONY, PALESTINE. 
(From a photograph.) 


the Zikron Ya‘akob colony, with its branches, has 
a population of about 2,000. 

In the same year (1882) some immigrants from 
Rumania founded the colony Rosh Pinah (Jaunah). 
No Jewish settlement in Palestine is 
more picturesquely situated. It lies 
about four miles north of Safed, on the 
slope of a mountain, and commands a 
magnificent view of Mt. Hermon and Lake Huleh 
(Merom). It covered 640 hectares (1,581 acres), which, 
in 1896, supported a population of 400, in 70 fami- 
ies, or, according to W. Bambus, 80 families, or about 
500 souls. In 1898 the population had decreased to 
515, The settlement possesses 60 houses, a small 

irk, all the necessary communal buildings, a silk- 
factory (affording employment to some fifty lads 
‘rom Safed), about half a million grape-vines, and 
‘bout 20,000 mulberry-trees. 
| In 1883 immigrants from Russian Poland founded 
the colony Yesod ha-Ma‘alah (Izbaid or Hurbat 
Zubad). They encountered difficulties, but many 
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| In 1884 the colony Mazkeret Bitya (Ekron) was 
started by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, with eleven 
families of Jewish agriculturists from 
Mazkeret Rozenoi, Russia, on the site of Ekron 
| Bitya. ofthe Bible, the Akir of to-day. This 
| is situated southwest of Er-Ramle, 
| near Jabneh (Jamnia). The colonists, numbering, 
in 1900, 150, in 30 families, possessed 372 hectares (919 
acres) At first the settlers did good work; but in 
1888 they were led by agitators to discontinue oper- 
ations in the year of the Shemittah, and this inactivity 
retarded the development of the colony. Ina short 
time, however, they realized their mistake, and by 
extra industry redeemed their lost time; so much 
so, that thev were the first among the colonists to 
manage without the aid of Baron de Rothschild. A 
portion of the land is devoted to the culture of about 
16.000 fruit-trees of various kinds; the remainder 
to the growing of cereals, the conditions being es- 
pecially suitable for the production of excellent 
wheat, sesame, and barley. 
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In 1884 a private individual purchased a large 
tract of land near the Bridge of the Daughter of 
Jacob, which is built over the Jordan near Lake 
Huleh. Ona part of this land (200 hectares = 494 
acres) 20 laborers settled, who had to pay off their 
holdings in instalments. Theirsite was called Gesher 
ha- Yarden (“ Bridge of the Jordan”). The other half 
of this tract was sold to a teacher and 25 laborers 

from Safed. These latter colonists have 

Mishmar been supported by the societies Cho- 
ha-Yarden vevei Zion and Ezra of Berlin, and 

and Beer- were, in 1898, under the protection of 

Tobiah. the Jewish Colonization Association of 

London. The colony occupying the 


entire tract is now called Mishmar ha-Yarden 
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the colony Rehoboth (Daran). It is situated fou 
miles from Rishon le-Zion, and the same distance 
from Ramleh, a railroad station hi 

tween Jaffa and Jerusalem. At fir: 
the Turkish government hindered the 
development of this colony by placing obstacles 
in its way; but in 1894, the friction between the 
authorities and the colonists having somewhat 
abated, Rehoboth began to thrive. In 1898 its pop- 
ulation was 281, and its land holdings 955 hectares 
(2,987 acres). A fine vineyard, laid out by Jewish 
day-laborers, contains 250,000 vines (650,000 accord 

ing to W. Bambus in * Palästina, Land und Leute ” 
p. 67); and there are a great number of almond. 
mulberry, and other trees. Some of the settlers 


Rehoboth. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF METULLAH COLONY, PALESTINE. 


(From a photograph.) 


(* Watch on the Jordan”), 
tion of 93. 

In 1888 Baron de Rothschild bought 640 hectares 
(1,580 acres) of land in Kastinje (El-Kastine) from 
some Bessarabian Jews, and founded the colony 
known as Beer-Tobiah. It is situated about eight 
miles from Ghederah, on the main road to Gaza. The 
federated Chovevei Zion societies bought the land 
from Baron de Rothschild in 1895, and established 
upon it 20 families that had been laboring in the 
other colonies. "This colony has developed into a 
typical Palestinian-Jewish village. Industrially it 
is devoted solely to the growing of wheat; and it is 
in a prosperous condition. Its population in 1899 
was 118. 

A party of wealthy Russian Zionists, with Rabbi 
Samuel Mohilever of Bielostok at their head, pur- 
chased in 1890 an area of 630 hectares (1,556 acres) 
from a person at Jaffa, for the Warsaw Agricul- 
turalSociety (Menuhah we-Nahalah) and founded 


In 1898 it had a popula- 


grow cereals. The fact that each household has a 
garden, horses, cattle, and poultry indicates a farm- 
ing spirit among these Jewish settlers. The Jewish 
Colonization Association granted this colony a loan 
of 125.000 francs (825.000). Rehoboth provides a 
£ood school for its children. Instruction is given 
in the Hebrew tongue. Close to this colony the 
Berlin Ezra Society, in conjunction with the Lon- 
don Chovevei Zion Society, has founded a small col- 
ony consisting of six families of laborers. 

Russian colonization societies, from Riga, Wilna, 
and Kovno, in 1883 purchased 2,600 hectares (6,500 
acres) in El-Chuderah, south of ancient Cæsarea. 
above the mouth of the Nahr el-Mefdshir, which 
flows into the Wadi el-Chuderah, where a colony 
was founded in 1891 in which there were 153 colo- 
nists in 1898. 

In 1891 some speculators bought 480 hectares 
(1,075 acres) of land about two miles north of Safed, 
in ‘Ain Zeitun, and sold it to a party of laborers. 
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Not having sufficient means to work the tract prop- 
erly, the new owners transferred it to Baron de 
Rothschild, with whose beneficent aid 750,000 vines 
andmany fruit-trees were planted inthe 

Some course of six or seven years, and during 

Minor  thistimeanumber of houses were built. 

Colonies. The population in 1898 was 51. 

In the same year (1891) the little 
colony of Moozah was founded near Jerusalem. Three 
families settled on 59 hectares (147 acres) of land; 
and they are supported by the D'ne B'rith. 

About the same time 5 families from Wilna set- 
tled west of Safed in Shejur near Kefr Anan. 

In 1892 Baron de Rothschild purchased 11,700 
hectares (29,950 acres) of land in Karife, in the vicin- 
ity of Shech Sad, in the old Trachonitis. He sold 
970 hectares (2,425 acres) to the English Chovevei 
Zion Society. The railroad from Haifa to Damas- 
cus traverses the district. 

In 1896 Baron de Rothschild founded the colony 
Metullah, which is situated at the foot of Mt. Her- 
mon, not far from the ancient Dan (Laish), on the 
northern border of Palestine. The population of this 
colony in 1898 was 288, most of the male members 
of which were young men who had labored for 
several years in other colonies or were the children 
of colonists elsewhere. They cultivate wheat and 
tobacco. 

A Jewish colonization society in Bulgaria, con- 
sisting of 50 members, bought 450 hectares (1,125 
acres) of land from the English Mission, and founded 
the colony Artuf, or Hartuf, in 1896. Nine of the 
members came with their families, and formed a 
communistic society, working under the manage- 
ment of a superintendent elected by themselves. 
In 1898 they had not yet acquired title to their Jand. 

In 1898 Leo Mozkin inspected the colonies on be- 
half of the Vienna Conference of Zionists, and his 
report showed a state of affairs not altogether satis- 
factory. 

In 1898 there were in all the 25 colonies about 5,000 
Jews. (According to the reports of L. Mozkin and 
others, there are in all Palestine about 4,500 Jewish 
colonists, occupying about 25,000 hectares—62,500 
acres—of land.) Besides 300 families of day-laborers, 
there were 660 families of actual colonists, numbering 
9.838 persons. Of these, 390 families, or 1,000 per- 
sons, were under the management of the Rothschild 


administration. Inadditionto theaid 

General received from this source, various bod- 
Condition ies support the colonists, more es 
of the pecially two organizations, viz., the 
Colonies. Odessa Aid Society for Jewish Agri- 


culturists and Artisans, and, in much 
larger measure, the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion. The following are the chief causes that retard 
the development of the Palestine colonies: (1) the 
dependence on charity, notably on that of Baron de 
Rothschild; (2) the lack of legal security of title; (3) 

want of publicity (see Leo Mozkin, in 
Mahanaim. “Die Welt," 1898, Nos. 36-38). 

In 1899 the colony Mahanaim was 
founded by the Galician Ahabat-Zion Society, with 
the aid of the Jewish Colonization Association and 
of the Ezra Society of Berlin. They began with 10 
Galician and 6 native families, and have already re- 
ceived from the government permission to build 

houses and enlarge the colony gener- 
Change of ally. This now covers about 800 hec- 
Title. tares (about 2,000 acres), at the foot of 
Mt. Hermon. It is reached from Port 

Haifa, via Acre, in twelve hours. 
At the end of 1899 those Agricultural Colonies 
in Palestine whose title lay in the name of Edmond 
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de Rothschild passed over to the management of 
the Jewish Colonization Association of London. 
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A list of colonies, with dates of foundation, popu- 


lation, and other details, is given on the next page: 


Agricultural Colonies 
(Palestine—Russia) 


ES 
ET Te. LAND. 
Be | S8 
o Se | Hec- 
T— peo Le 
I. Inthe Land of Judah. 
BCU os paved ERG DT 1896 28 450 1,125 
Beer-Tobiah (Kastinje)...... 1888 105 918 1,295 
Ekron (Mazkeret Bitya) ..... 1884 150 372 930 
Ghederah (Katra) .......... 1882 69 330 825 
Mikweh Yisrael............. 18% 225 236 590 
Mozah ......... ó "«— 1890 15 59 14i 
Nahalat Reuben (Wádi-el-Ha- 
"EL a T t| 288 | gel | 108 | 4o 
Rehoboth ....... MRNA eer] 1890 281 955 2,887 
Rishon le-Zion... ............ 1882 583l 618 1,545 
Totals. verto»nrcsks 1,525 9,102 9,254 
II. In Samaria. 
ADIID*- co neha ata ee Sic S yis or 
El-Chuderah ................ 1891 188 | 2,717 6,792 
Umm al-Jimal............... sss 98 eel ida 
Kef v-Laba (private estate)..| : TA ics 675 1,687 
Petah Tikwal......cseceeses 1878 802 | 1,260 9,150 
Bhefeyü.cccesaesacveceeector ter 15) 
Tantura* (owned by Roths- i L| 1,800 | 4,500 
Child) seater are ce ien 95 , 
Zikron Ya'akob.............. 1882 870 
TOIS ovatae vie ette sees 2,033 6,452 16,129 
III. In Upper Galilee. 7 " 
‘Ain Zeitun............ sees. m a d us 
Mahanaim................... ii 9 es 
Merom (private estate)..... 1896 "533 | 1092 9.730 
MetullaBb.. licei ese pre dh 188 1 ^08 '516 e 50 1 
Mishmar ha-Yarden......... 1892 315 | 1273 3.199 
Rosh Pinah ...... ae EE et UM Logd 
Sejera and vicinity (private " 
estate) ciccecrrce rhe 1883 “o !T RU 1o 
Yesod ha-Ma‘alah............ : PR ME. Os | a 
TOUS eoa S eoo ar TEE 892 7,635 19,04; 
IV. In Transjordania (Vila- | 
yet of Damascus, Hauran). 
Bene-Yehudah,Chovevei Zion 
of London.............000 318 195 
Land of Chovevei Zion of 
New YOYEK...:4344 “ius er 2,182 6,955 
Land of Rumanian Society. 728 1,820 
" ^" Montreal n 910 2.210 
" “Chicago rs 364 910 
" ^" Yekaterinoslav * 2 507 
Sahem-Djalam, owned by 
ROUMSCHING iis uis 9e ucs s ; 1,274 9,185 
TOLOIS tia d Yd ea — 6,603 | 16,507 


* The populations of Ablit and Tantura, not being known 
separately, are given together as 95 under the latter colony. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Usishkin, in Jüdische Volksbibliothek of 
S. Rabinowitsch, 1889, ii. 87 et seq.; A. M. Lunez, Jerusa- 
lem, i.-iii., Jerusalem, 1882, 1887, 1889: Moreh Derek be-Erez 
Yisrael we-Suria, Jerusalem, 1891; Paul Demidov, Wo Hin- 
aus ? Charlottenburg, 1891: Seventh Report of the Jewish 
Refugees’ Aid Society, London, 1892: M. Adelmann, Luah, 
Hebrew Calendar for 5653 and 5654, Jerusalem, 1893-94; N. 
Birnbaum, Die Nationale Wiedergeburt des Jüdischen 
Volkes in Seinem Lande, Vienna, 1893: Otehot Obshchestva 
Vspomoshchestvovaniya Yevreyam Zemledeltzam, etc., 2 
vols., Odessa, 1893-96 : Palestina (The Chovevei Zion Quar- 
terly), pp. 1-23, London, 1892-98; C. R. Conder, Eastern 
Palestine, London, 1892; M. Meyerowitz, ‘Eza we-Tushiah, 
Winke und Rathsehlüge für Einwandernde Jüdische Col- 
onisten in Palästina, Warsaw, 1885; Literary Digest, 1895, 
No. 28; W. Bambus, Die Jiidischen Dörfer in Paliis- 
tina, Berlin, 1896; idem, Palästina, Berlin, 1898; idem, Herr 
Mozkin und die Wahrheit über die Kolonisation Paltis- 
tina’s, Berlin, 1898; Jiidischer Volkskalender, Cologne, 
1897-99; A. Friedenwald, Lovers of Zion, Baltimore, 1895 ; 
Die Welt, 1897-1900; Erez Hemdah, by M. Sokolov, War- 
saw, 1885; Jewish Agriculture, in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Oct., 1883; M. Friedland, Die Kolonisirung Paldstina's, 
Berlin, 1870; J. Brill, Yesod ha-Ma'alah, Mayence, 1883; 
Bachrach, Masa‘ le-Erez ha-Kedoshah (Travels in the Holy 
Land); Ben Yehudah, Hrez Yisrael, 1883; Sistematicheski 
Ukazatel, Literatury o Yevreyakh na Russkom Y. azykye, 
Nos. 5687-5840, St. Petersburg. 1892: Meshullam ben Mena- 
hem Volterra of Florence, Miktab Massa, Jerusalem, 1882. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN RUS. 
SIA: The idea of colonizing the Jews as agricul- 
turists in Russia originated with the Polish historian 
Czacki and Narman Nara (Notkin), who in turn in- 

spired the poet Derzhavin, whom Em- 

First Sug- perorPaulsentto White Russia in 1799 

gestion. to investigate the famine in that gov. 

ernment and to take proper measures 
of relief. “To check the selfish occupations of the 
Jews,” Derzhavin recommended that a special class 
of agriculturists be formed and transferred to the 
governments of Astrakhan and New Russia, hoping 
thus to relieve White Russia of a portion of its dense 
population. 

On October 9, 1802, a special commission, the first 
of its kind in Russia, was organized by the benevo- 
lent Emperor Alexander I., to consider Derzhavin’s 
recommendation and to draft a plan for improving 
the condition of the Jews. One Jewish delegate 
from each government of the Pale of Settlement was 
elected to confer with the representatives of the gov- 
ernment. Asa result of the two years’ work of this 
commission an “Enactment concerning the Jews” 
was sanctioned by the czar, and promulgated De- 
cember 9, 1804. It contained the following provi- 
sions: (1) The Jews of Russia were to be grouped 
into five classes, viz., agriculturists, manufacturers, 
artisans, merchants, and minor burgesses. (9) The 
agriculturists were permitted to buy and rent lands 
in all the western and south western provinces and to 
cultivate their farms themselves or with hired help. 
(3) For those without means the government pledged 
itself to provide 80,000 deciatines (1 deciatine = 2.70 
acres) of land in the western and southern govern- 
ments. (4) All Jews that wished to become colonists 
were required to submit certificates of their physical 
fitness for agricultural pursuits; and each family had 
to give proof of the possession of not less than 400 
rubles with which to pay for the land, implements, 
and household necessaries for settlement. (See* Polny 
chronologicheski Sbornik zakonov i polozheni kasa- 
yushchikhsya yevreyev” (Complete Chronological 
Collection of Laws and Regulations Concerning the 
Jews), compiled by V. O. Levanda, pp. 53 et seg., St. 
Petersburg, 1874. 

In 1806 many Jewish families from the govern- 
ments Vitebsk and Mohilev on the Dnieper removed 
to southern Russia and founded the first seven ag- 
ricultural colonies in the government of Kherson. 
They were named: Nahar-Tob, Har Shefer, Sede- 
Menuhah, Bobrovy-Kut, Jefeh-Nahar, 
Jaazer, and Kamenka. These lands 
had previously been inspected by 
Nahum Finkenstein and Lieberman, 
who were commissioned to do so by the Jews 
of Vitebsk and Mohilev, with the consent of the 
minister of the interior (Nikitin, “ Yevreiskiya Zem- 
ledelcheskiya Kolonii,” 12), 

The authorities in charge of colonization were di- 
rected to establish settlements in territories well 
adapted for agricultural purposes. The colonies 
were to be founded at certain distances from Chris- 
tian settlements, and the Jewish colonists were 
denied the right to purchase land in Christian vil- 
lages. Every occupation not in the line of agricul- 
ture was strictly prohibited. "The colonial authori- 
ties were to lend the Jews all possible assistance 
and protection. Unfortunately for the settlers, the 
officials selected territories more adapted for cattle- 
breeding and agriculture on a large scale than for 
small farms; and those colonists who had settled on 
their own account were left almost without the 
necessary means to purchase implements and food. 
Exhausted by the long and weary journey, and 
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unaccustomed to the climate of the sparscly settled 
South Russian steppes, many fell ill and died; while 
others sold their estates for next to nothing and 
returned to their old homes or left the country 
altogether. Only the poorest remained in the colo- 
nies; and these led a miserable existence, hoping in 
vain for the support promised by the government. 
Notwithstanding the drawbacks, 1,690 families had 
been settled in these colonies up to the year 1810. 
On April 6 of that year an edict was issued, dis- 
continuing the transfer of Jews to New Russia, all 
the funds assigned by the government having been 
expended. In 1819 General Intzov, chief superin- 
tendent of South Russian colonies, inspected the 
Jewish settlements, and he reported on them so fa- 
vorably that the question of continuing Jewish col- 
onization was discussed at St. Petersburg. In 1823 
a loan of 50,000 rubles was granted for colonization 
purposes, and this enabled 449 families to settle— 
partly in the old colonies and partly in new settle- 
ments. In the same year further emigration to New 
Russia was stopped by the government. Under the 
conscientious management of General Intzov, the 
economie condition of the colonies improved; but 
his strict administration and almost military discip- 
line drove many of the colonists away. His plan 
of distributing the free farms—by which the colon- 
ists were grouped together, not by families, but to 
suit the convenience of the management—was detri- 
mental to the development of the colonies. 

The second period in the history of Jewish colo- 
nization in Russia begins with the edict concerning 
the Jews issued by Czar Nicholas I. 
on April 18, 1885. From this it was 
manifest that the czar intended to 
colonize New Russia with Jews, who 
were to be settled there in great numbers. Briefly 
the provisions of the edict were as follows: (1) Jews 
were permitted to join the peasant class in New 
Russia without being compelled todoso. (2) Forty 
candidates were entitled to the right of founding a 
colony. (8) Jews were granted the right to buy or 
rent lands from Christian owners or from the crown 
in territories where Jews were allowed to live. (4) 
Jews joining the peasant class were relieved from 
certain taxes and duties. (5) Jews colonizing fifty 
Jewish families on their estates were entitled to hon- 
orary citizenship, and those colonizing one hundred 
families were entitled to be raised to the nobility. 
(0) Colonists were granted the right to send their 
children to all publie schools, gymnasiums, acade- 
mies, and universities (“Russian Code,” pp. 24-27, 
104-117). Notwithstanding these privileges, the 
Jews, remembering the trials and sufferings encoun- 
tered by the first colonists, showed but little enthu- 
siasm for the scheme; and the czar, disappointed at 
the complete failure of his well-meant project, or- 
dered a special commission, under the presidency of 
Count Kankrin, minister of finance, to investigate 
the matter. This commission attributed the failure 
toclimatic reasons, and recommended the fertile terri- 
tories of Siberia, with their healthful climate, as more 
suitable for colonization. | 

In 1836 the czar issued an order assigning 15,154 
deciatines of land in the governments of Tobolsk and 
Omsk for colonization by Jews. This order had an 
unexpected and remarkable result. The enthusiasm 
of the Jews, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
knew no limits. Jewish scholars—I. B. Levinsohn, 
D. Mandelstamm, and others—supported the gov- 
ernment plan by contributions to the press and by 
public speeches. Almost equal sympathy was shown 
by the Christian population of all classes. 

The first who sought to be colonized were 70 
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families, numbering 350 persons, from Mitau in 
Courland, who applied through their leaders, Meyer 
Mendelsohn and Elijah Mitauer, for permission to 
settle in the province of Ekaterinosiav. Numerous 
other applicants sent in similar requests for the prov- 
inces of Siberia, among them being 117 families from 
Courland, 200 from the estates of Prince Dolgorukov, 
and 427 from Mohilev. In all, 990 families forwarded 
applications to Count Bludov, minister of the in- 
terior. At the same time the minister 
The received communications from many 
Siberian governors pointing out the impracti- 
Proposal. cability of sending Jews to Siberia. 
Count Kankrin, however, remained 
firm in his conviction that Siberia was the most 
suitable country for Jewish colonization; and his 
plan was sanctioned by the czar, October 27, 1836 
(* Vos." 1882, iii. 62). Kankrin proceeded with his 
arrangements, and in due course reported to the 
czar that all was ready for the expedition. To the 
intense disappointment of all concerned, the report 
was returned, January 5, 1887, with the following 
remark in the czar's handwriting, “The transfer of 
Jews to Siberia is to be stopped." 

As soon as the new edict was issued Bludov gave 
orders to all governors and governor-generals of the 
Siberian provinces to seize the would-be colonists 
wherever they might be found and to send them, 
under proper convoy, to the government of Kher- 
son. Shortly before the publication of the edict, 36 
families had arrived at Omsk. With the permis- 
sion of the authorities, they had migrated there on 
their own account. These were permitted to return 
to their former homes or to settle in New Russia. 

Komarov was sent by Bludov to the government 
of Kherson to settle 788 families in the original nine 
colonies. But not until the year 1840 were the new 
colonists moved. "There were then to be settled 946 
families (1,552 persons) from Courland and 868 fam- 
ilies (6,171 persons) from Lithuania and other north- 
western provinces. The condition in which most of 
these colonists from Siberia and from the northwest- 
ern governments arrived at South Russia was piti- 
ful. On'the road many died, while others had to 
be placed in hospitals. The Courlanders—destined 
to be pioneers of colonization—were maltreated by 
the ofticials in charge during their voyage down the 
Dnieper, and were unable to begin work till the 
following year, as is shown in the report of Dr. 
Schindler to Prince Dalgorukov. Major Benken- 
dorff, in a communication to Kisselev, declared in 
distinct terms that the czar’s promises to the Jews 
of Courland, both written and verbal, had not been 
fulfilled. They found no houses, seeds, or agri- 
cultural implements. As soon as they had reached 
their destination the authorities of Kherson sent them 
to the old colonies. The result was that in a short 
time all the houses were overcrowded, and thou- 
sands had to camp in the open fields near the settle- 

ments. in Yanovka, for instance, 
Difficulties two thousand settlers had to remain 
of Kherson without shelter; and the provisions 
Colonists. soon gave out. This famine brought 

on all kinds of sickness and finally 
caused the people to revolt. 'The authorities took 
strong repressive measures, the number of over- 
seers was considerably increased, and the disturbers 
of the peace were severely punished. Count Vor- 
ontzov, the governor-general of Kherson, decided 
to found four new colonies; and he did his best to 
improve the wretched conditions of the old settle- 
ments. In June, 1841, he founded four colonies 
which, according to the wishes of the settlers, were 
called Novy Breslavl (New Breslau), Lvov (Lem- 
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berg), Romanov, and Novo Poltavka (New Pol- 
tavka), and settled there 700 families (“ Vos.” 1882, 
vol. 7) Kartzev’s report of 1845 showed that there 
were 1,661 families (12,779 persons) in 
the Kherson colonies. Of these, 11,099 
individuals were settled by the govern- 
ment; the rest, having paid for their 
farms, settled on their own account. 
From 1841 to 1845 the government expended 284,- 
539 rubles in aiding Jewish colonists in Kherson. 

The following table shows the condition of the 
fifteen colonies in the government of Kherson in 
1845 : 


Statistics 
: of Kherson 
Colonies. 


Name of Colony. Houses: 

Settled. | Not yet 

" ' | Settled. 
Bobrovy-Rut.... seere cee. 187 
BICUC al eese xe doe aos 159 
INOUE A S e us irri es 180 
IsraeleVka.. 8 Kos eats 82 
Izluchbista cis e ra asson... 60 
kamenka.................. 60 
Lvov (Lemberg) ........... 119 
Nagartov, Great......... 95 
Nagartov, Little............ 31 
NOVY Breslavl.............. 92 
Novo Poltavka..... ccc eee 150 
Romanov..... .. EEUU Saudi 132 
Saleaduk. s vos nes 19 
Seidemenunha, Great........ 204 
Seidemenuha, Little......... 85 
"POtüloeseess dew eed 1,555 


In the fifteen colonies there were 5 synagogues, 
19 houses of prayer, 6 town-halls, 7 warehouses, 7 
bath-houses, 1 seed-warehouse, 8 windmills, 463 
horses, 2,382 sheep, 8,822 oxen, 1,117 wagons, 289 
plows, and 588 harrows. Of the colonists 3,308 
were entered in the books as taxpayers. 

The colonies had an income of 3,363 rubles per 
annum, besides rents from distilleries and restau- 
rants kept by Jews who were not colonists. The 
local authorities of the fifteen Jewish villages named 
in the table were 11 mayors, 22 assessors, and 11 
clerks, Religious affairs were administered by 12 
rabbis, assisted by 80 parnassim (“ directors”) and 16 
treasurers. The five synagogues were maintained 
at the expense of the communities. Most of the 
colonists originally belonged to the merchant class, 
833 persons only being artisans. Only the tailors 
(359), shoemakers (144), and blacksmiths (11) found 
employment in the colonies; the others either sought 
employment or established themselves in surround- 
ing towns. The death-rate of the colonies was 
very high. To every birth there were over twenty 
deaths. The poor results shown were due to the 
inexperience of the colonists, the corruption of the 
officials, and the absence of all instruction from 
more experienced colonists. This was practically 
confessed by the Russian officials in their reports to 
Czar Nicholas, who took a deep personal interest 
in the whole matter (see Kisselev’s report, June, 
1845). In 1846 the colonies were put under the 
management of the Ministry of Domains, a special 
Jewish fund, called korobka (“basket fund "), being 
set apart for the necessary expenditures. 

As regards the colonies in Ekaterinoslav, a report 
made in 1847 by Baron Stempel, superintendent of 
the colonies, shows that the settlers on arriving in 
Ekaterinoslav generally found no provision made 
for them. They were not permitted to repair the 
dilapidated shanties which served for houses, and 
were not even allowed to seek shelter in the neigh- 
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boring villages until spring, as Stempel had sug- 
gested. Those who did so were cruelly driven back 
by Cossacks. Epidemics of scurvy and smallpox 
occurred soon after (“Archives of Kherson-Bessa. 
rabia Board of Administration,” report of Feb. 15, 
1849, No. 116; see also Harold Frederic, “The New 
Exodus,” pp. 78, 79, New York, 1892). After 1849, 
Jewish immigrants from northwestern Russia were 
directed chiefly to the government of Ekaterinoslav, 

where, up to 1856, fifteen colonies, 


Colonies at sheltering 766 families, were founded. 


Ekateri- The Ekaterinoslav colonies were un- 
noslav. der the management of a director 


appointed by the Kherson-Bessarabia 
bureau of government domains, and were divided 
into four districts, with an overseer at the head of 
each. The colonists elected their own aldermen, 
all the other authorities being Christians. Hebrew. 
schools (hedartm) were prohibited in the colonies. 
The following table shows the condition of the 
Jewish colonies in the government of Ekaterinoslav 
in 1890: 


Land in irum Hired 
MIME OP COlONY: Deciatines.* | Families. Help. 

Bogodarovka.............. 1,050 278 4 
GOFKAyB.: osi 25 peer s 180 252 16 
Grafskaya.............eee. 910 181 3 
Khlyebodarovka ..... TUR 70 8l 1 
Krasnoselka..... .... .... 1,260 319 3 
Mezhirech.......,..... ees. 1,110 390 21 
Nadezhnaya............... 1,230 35l 12 
Neehayevka . ........ eee 630 206 5 
Novozlatopol.............. 1,860 458 20 
PYIVUMNAY Ar cesses caasa 870 169 5 
Roskoshnaya.............. 780 178 
ROVNOPOL. bccascs veasiesewds 1,190 219 4 
Sladkovodnaya............ 840 193 2 
Trudolyubovka............ 960 293 1i 
Veselaya........... eese. 810 244 7 
Zatishye......... eee. 1,600 233 
Zelionoepole............... 1,170 870 4 

Totale aa a 17,620 4,314 12 


* 1 deciatine = 2.70 acres. 


Of the hired help, 106 persons were Christians and 
20 were Jews (K. Sluchevski, “ Yevreiskiya Kolonii,” 
in * Russki Vyestnik," iv. 206, 1890). 

In 1856 Evzel (Joseph) Günzburg gave the gov- 
ernment 10,000 rubles, the interest of which was to be 
applied in providing annual rewards for the best 
Jewish farmers; the recipients to be determined by 
the Minister of Domains (“Civil Code,” vol. xxxi. 
No. 80, 672). 

After 1856 only four more colonies were founded; 
namely, two in the government of Kherson and 
two in that of Ekaterinoslav. Under a law en- 
acted in 1866 Jewish colonization ceased entirely. 
The measure was adopted mainly for financial rea- 
sons, the basket fund no longer suflicing for both 
colonization and education. Besides this, New Rus- 
sia was no longer in need of artificial colonization. 
The reports of V. A. Islavin, an official who visited 
the colonies in 1851 and again in 1865, enable a 
comparison of those years to be made. Instead of 

the 15, colonies in 1847 there were 37 

Contrast in 1865 —20 in Kherson and 17 in 

between  Ekaterinoslav; the 9,910 families in 

1851 and 1851, consisting of 14,780 persons, had 

1865. increased in 1865 to 2,878 families, 

consisting of 32,948 persons; and in- 

stead of 85,563 deciatines of cultivated land in 1851, 
there were in 1865, 129,521 deciatines. 

The following figures contrasting the condi- 
tion of the colonies in 1851 and in 1865 will be of 
interest: 
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KHERSON. EKATERINOSLAY. 

1851. 1865. 1851 1865. 

M ———————— ————— ———— | Á— 
publie Buildings. . ........ 59 98 2 98 
Private Houses..........-. 1,507 2.023 269 922 
Expert Farmers....++++.+- 188 269 58 295 
Oxen E AEN 1.205 440 ít ttt 4 
OLSÓS guia CREAR E 997 2,228 499 1.084 
Cows and Calves---- ---- 4,062 5,519 788 1,668 
QHECDsrsecesececcccscceees 1,398 4,291 Lx; 1,230 


ris 


In 1869 the Ministry of Domains instituted an 
inquiry respecting the Jewish settlers of the New 
Russian colonies, in order to ascertain how many of 
them really occupied themselves with agriculture 
and how many were indigent and worthless. Asa 
result, in the course of ten years 10,859 men, women, 
and children were expelled from the class of agri- 
culturists. In 1874 all reserve lands, which had 
been counted as part of the colonies, were taken 
away from them. 

Iu the western governments the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Colonies were founded after the publication of 
the edict of 1885. There the Jews were permitted 
to settle on government as well as on private lands, 
and for founding colonies wealthy Jews were re- 
warded with the title of honorary citizens. In 
1848, 158 families, comprising 946 persons, settled 
on government lands. Eleven years later (1859) the 
settling of Jews on such land in the western gov- 
emments ceased entirely; and in 1864 they were 
deprived of the permission even to settle on private 
lands. In 1870 there were 84,475 Jews settled in the 
Agricultural Colonies in the western governments, 
distributed as shown in the following table: 


i 
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ae Number of Number of Land in 
Government. | settlements. | Individuals. | Deciatines. 
Grodno sa eee mis 20 1.376 2,655 
Kiev ..... aa Uere 32 1,980 2,119 
KOVnO S xr sr Ephem 15 2,477 2,292 
MINSK cerato x RAS 25 3,923 3,577 
MohileV....+-eeeeee "7 2.250 8,413 
Podolsk ...........- 14 9,411 8,470 
Miike e enre secs 18 2.960 2,069 
Vitebsk,. lu Rr] 5 824 149 
Volhynia. ........- à 10 9.24 2,947 
Oth wet eas wee eas 216 84,475 30,001 


The above numbers have since considerably de- 
creased. 


STATE OF Russo-JEWISH AGRICULTURE. 


gp x STE|SOSE 
DU) D =c =< 
aS Ds : 2 |Ozz £z 
| w5 | 22 | 9 | ge |d-:i355 
Government. 23 Se a 2S leeoclets 
Sel Go | oe QUEBS (Seri ese 
$8 | 62 | 7 8 \ESZ 538 
a Tic UT 
Un “os les S z 
Bessarabia ....1 109,210 | ...... 167,539 | 276,749 | 9.1 | 12.1 
Chernigov ..... 19,876 | ...... 189,505 219,381 | 5.8 | 4.4 
Ekaterinoslav..| 61,007 30,257 | 58,058 | 149,822 | 2.5 3.2 
Grodno........ 21.085 | 3,573 | 294,952 | 819,510 | 10.6 19.7 
kherson ....... 218,813 | ...... 254.050 | 472,893 | 8.£ | 9.5 
ICV awe b. cated 11,477 | c... 261,518 | 272,955 | 6.8 | 14.6 
Kovno......... 4,033 | 2,252 | 36,432 | 42,717) 1.9 | 19. 
Podolsk........ 6,957 | 9,006 | 240,108 | 248,971 | 6.9 | 18.7 
Poltava........ 40,836 | ...... 172.879 | 218,215 | 5.3 | 3.5 
Taurida (Cri- 
mea) s.es... 84,580 161 | 24.891 | 109,632} 2.1 | 2.5 
Viteusk........ 32,178 "49 | 44,278) 77,200} 2.2 | 12.9 
Volhynia....... 18,916 408 | 304,948 | 819,272 | 5.8 | 14.9 


* ] deciatine = 2.70 acres. 
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The preceding table, published in “Statisticheski 
Vremennik Rossiskoi Imperii " (Statistical Annals of 
the Russian Empire), 3d series, part 2, edited by V. 
Alenitzyn, St. Petersburg, 1884, shows the extent 
of land owned and leased by Jews in western and 
southwestern Russia in 1881. 

These results were the more remarkable because it 
was exactly in this year 1881 that the colonies re- 
ceived the greatest check to their development by 
the riots, which actually reached the colonies of 
Kherson and Bessarabia and disturbed the sense of 
security in all the rest. Several of the best Jewish 
farmers in Bessarabia emigrated in that year to the 
United States and Palestine. 

The May Laws of 1882 (put into application in 
1891) influenced the development of the Agricul- 
tural Colonies of Russia only indirectly. They put 
astop to all immigration of the Jewish inhabitants of 
the towns into the villages, and indeed sent no less 
than 50,000 from the villages into the towns. By 
this means the development of agricultural tastes 
among the Russian Jews was effectively arrested. 

But the Agricultural Colonies were particularly 
exempted from the operation of these enactments. 
In 1880 a fund to promote handicraft and agricul- 
ture among the Russian Jews was initiated, with 
a capital of 200,000 rubles, by S. Poliakov, Baron 
H. Günzburg, A. Sack, Leon Rosenthal, M. Fried- 
land, and others. Seven years later 
(1887) the amount of this fund ( 1,110,- 
971 rubles) was turned over to the 
general fund of the government treas- 
ury. . In 1891 an agricultural school, affiliated with 
the Jewish Orphan Asylum, was opened at Odessa. 
In 1899 the government granted Baron H. Günz- 
burg permission to found a Jewish agricultural 
colony on his estate in the district of Bendery, gov- 
ernment of Bessarabia. The colony is called Ros- 
sianka, and covers 500 deciatines of land, of which 
400 are under cultivation, each farmer being enti- 
tled to 20. The remaining 100 deciatines are re- 
served foracommon pasture and for future enlarge- 
ments of the farms. All the settlers, except soldiers 
that have served their time, must be graduates of 
some agricultural school; and ail storekeepers must 
be Christians (“ Ahiasaf,” 1899, p. 361). 

In 1900, according to the latest reports, there were 
more than 100,000 Jewish agriculturists in Russia 
cultivating their own farms, 60,000 of whom are set- 
tled in 170 colonies. In South Russia, Jews in great 
numbers seek work on Christian estates and find 
ready employment there. In Siberia, especially in 
the district of Krasnoyarsk, there are numerous Jew- 
ish agriculturists who have established themselves 
on single farms; and, except as to their religion, they 
differ little from the general mass of the peasants. 

In Poland, according to the official statistics of 
1887, Jews owned about 270,000 deciatines. In the 
government of Plotzk there are three 
settlements, Kukhari, Dzhikovich, and 
Rodolobovka, which were founded in 
the thirties by the local Jewish landowner, Solomon 
(Zelman) Posner, who enjoyed the protection of the 
vice-regent, Count Paskevich. These settlements 
are in a flourishing condition and are inhabited by 
500 Jewish farmers. There are also some farmers 
scattered in the government of Radom. In Bessa- 
rabia many Jews cultivate the vine. There are nine 
colonies, mainly in the district of Soroki, with a 
population of 4,300 and an area of over 9,000 decia- 
tines. In the same district there are about twenty 
villages entirely inhabited by Jews, who cultivate 
the vine, tobacco, and fruit (* Vos.” April 20, 1900). 

In the periodical * Kaspi" for April, 1895, a good 
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description is given of the Vartashen settlement in 
the distriet of Nookha (government of Elisabeth- 
pol), which is wholly inhabited by Jewish tobaeco- 
planters (850 families). 

The following two tables have been compiled by 
the Odessa Society for the Aid of Jewish Agricul- 
turists and Artisans in Syria and Palestine. No. 
I. shows that in 1896 nearly 97,000 Jews in Russia 
were engaged in agriculture. Besides these colo- 
nists who were grouped in settlements there were 
numerous single families occupied in agricultural 
pursuits, as shown in table No. II. 


L—JEWISH AGRICULTURISTS IN RUSSIA, 1896, 


Nuniber of 


Jewish E Cultivated 
Governments. Agricultu- DEA e Land in 
ral Settle- ^ |Deciatines.* 

ments. 
Bessarabia............ ee 7 2,100 2,900 
Ekaterinoslav ............ 17 7,840 16,220 
Grodno eno x ed 20 2,752 2,665 
KHCrSOR.s 26555. oo Rees 22 19,419 41,790 
ICY QPPL 32 15,96 2,719 
KOVHO «ou et ertet ds wos 15 4,951 9. 202 
MIDnSE. 53:29 vu ES nin 25 1.916 8,077 
Mohllev. ve eec sr ods Vini 4,500 8,413 
POdOlSK. iessen dato dante 14 18,822 8,470 
PIOUZ nih eh acre Wate sx ERU 3 5 
Vitebsk 5 ewe 9309 oorr 5 1,648 119 
Volhynhia..... reves Men 10 6,548 2.047 
MTS It ON eO E he 18 8,932 2,069 

Total eiat estt 205 96,930 95,011 


* ] deciatine = 2.70 acres. 
II.— JEWISH WORKERS ON PLANTATIONS IN RUSSIA, 1896. 


Governments. Culture of | Gardening, 


Tobacco. ete. 

Bessarabia ..... EEC E TU 1,858 245 
DBROPBIPOV i444 scans Ow, m re ERES 884 93 
Ekaterinoslav........... une duit o Eee s 168 5 
GTOGDO vusebstss cR a es qeu vate» Roo tU frt 2.869 631 
KHCTSON oe i «sss ae eee. tesu cuted 1,138 jd 
RIOT: o Pw nee RARE ERN e ac. 801 200 
Kovno............. QE EN VAT Ree ARA 612 1,351 
Minsk ........ ere re eee eee er 390 1,896 
Podolsk. serra cee TETTE TT T 839 169 
Poltava I veRGax bise re uA ELCLEv PL 308 6 
POUT Aa 22 veau ERE E PEG PS Cas 223 1 
MIDBBSE I Iud at ea viv DEP Es 320 30 
NOIDYHIS cse beso va etas eX RR Sr 125 ol 
MVM... cas coieasas snee i peewee cn taa ¢ 503 522 
QuoclA C 10,038 5,216 


There were also about 1,800 Jewish field-laborers 
employed in 1896 on about 25 different estates in 
Bessarabia, Grodno, Kherson, Kiev, Podolsk, and 
Poltava. 


IIIL—JEWISH AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN RUSSIA IN 1898-99. 
(DATA COLLECTED BY THE JEWISH COLONIZATION ASSOCIA- 


TION.) 

Number of | Land Oc- 

Governments. Number of | Jewish cupied by 

Colonies. | Agricultur-] Them, in 

ists. Deciatines. 
Bessarabia ............... 6 3,960 2,906 
Ekaterinoslav............. 17 8,597 17,660 
YOUNG: Gre a E Y wx s 13 1,505 4,198 
KBOrSONoi^verexau waves 21 22,801 42,886 
WTO Vise yea inex ha Mo POS Vor te 19 2,965 2,372 
KOYDO. 66685 6 cass chee 5 20 1,520 2,854 
INTIS is sooo bic cadre dealers ene 22 5,040 6,431 
Moghilev ...... essensen.. 75 5,290 4,954 
Podolsk as caen esc uuo. sente 14 3,330 2,125 
AHIUGDSE i Hoc vat eite 19 865 110 
Volhynia s veceecséxsevs 14 4,940 5,420 
Wilna..... Pv i 35 1.910 4.113 


Total, wee ed esses eere EE 68,228 95,185 


IV.—JEWISH AGRICULTURISTS IN RUSSIA OUTSIDE OF TIE 
COLONIES, IN 1899. INFORMATION GATHERED BY THE Rus- 
SIAN JEWISH COLONIZATION COMMITTEE, RECEIVED THROUGH 
BARON DAVID GUNZBURG. 


n a 

HoRTICUL- | Tosacco| Vrrr- [3s |a 

TURE. | CULTURE. |CULTURE.| 25 |53 

- er SPREE 

GH e Gd Cant 4 ua Va QIZ 

Governments. | S4 | Sus | Taj cs c4 La us 

oo. OR /S35(/52/55/ 93|z9ZI^z 

E582 Es S3 SÉ EEISE [Ug 

So} £ A =| 9|EA|8S!&8 AJga |. 

zo. [ou Sa; aT sais" isa jo 

a |4 I-A jz AI Za [Z& 

Bessarabia.......|. 721) 1,568} 189 .1,512| 459, 776) 366} 23 

Chernigov........| 551! 599} 1l4| 467|....|.... 35| 8 
Courland ....... 96 Gd) RC O uoc re 99 
Ekaterinoslav.... 3 1012923212 2 leue Lido 3 
Grodno .......... 2,047) 1174) 835) 23|....|..... 844 

KOSH 5r as Osi.eiselesvala avails | ave Maine 2 1 

Kherson......... 56 $1; 26| 104! 381] 60! 114 3 

WKICV 3605560 veis 170)  240].....]..... d. 41 4 

Kovno ...... SO. 1,495| 1,6033 SA 3j... 617| 51 

Kyeltzy.......... 35 17 sid awe wave 3858 | 12 
Lomzha 294, 390) 15... TL vos | 174 

Lubin... 497| 168)... i 4l. 452] 13 

Minsk..... | 1,849) 1,642] .... CLs eee. T261 -1 

Mohilev.......... 8 1,152 2 i) T 2| 563 l 
Petrokov......... 8l MA vamus usse se E reed 151 

Plotzk............ TOE) MOLIS lone wines eres 140| 2 

Podolsk.......... 935} 805} 441| 357. 117| 260) 407] 92 
Poltava essene. 177, 1,185) 24| 1238|....] .... 45 

Radom........... 44] SEM rues les esas 210 1 

Suvalki........... 445  988|.... |... Lees] sse 222] 4 

Syedletz ......... 165; .2800 boves lise usus 181; 1i 

Taurida $ 61 46 38} 88 4 i 

Vitebsk .......... 105 SO eese bes alll a Mar Nie ar 305 l 

Volhynia ........ 490} 393} 300) 48| 1l. 373 | 2 

Warsaw... 160) “OBEY uesedlssus loxwel Been ll 5 

NAA I uv st 919] 3199 S ves eser Ie lasts 452| 5 

Total........ 11,9811 15,112] 1,746 2,046, 665| 1,196| 7,185 | 177 


From numerous official reports of Benkendorf, 
Barons Hahn and Stempel, Kartzev and Islavin, up to 
1886 (summarized in Nikitin), it is evident that the 
Jewish colonies in New Russia are in no way behind 
the Christian Russian villages in rational farming. 
If the colonies have not been as great a success as 
was anticipated, the fault lies rather with the method 
of foundation and the obstacles placed in the way 
by oflicials than with the Jewish colonists them- 
selves. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nikitin, Yevreiskiya Zemledyelcheskiya Kol- 
onii, in Vos. 1882-89; also in book form, St. Petersburg, 1887; 
Orshanski, Y'evrei v Rossii, pp. 110 et seq., 288 et seq., St. 
Petersburg, 18/7; Wohl, Yevrei Zemledyeletz, supplement 
to Ha-Karmel, 1860, Nos, 12-15; Perl, Bohen Zaddik, Prague, 
1838; Ha-Shahar, 1876, vii. 361 et seq., 418 et seq.; Frederic, 
The New Exodus, pp. 25,77; Allg. Zeit. d. Jud. 1883, p. 580; 
Bucholtz, Gesch. d. Juden in Riga, 1899, p. 57; Y evreiskiya 
Zemledyelcheskiya Kolonii,in Efron's Russian translation 
of Brockhaus! Konversationslexikon, St. Petersburg, 1891; 
Uleinikov, Yevreiskiya Zemledyelcheskiya Kolonii Ekater'- 
noslavskoi Gubernii, St. Petersburg, 1892: Afanasyev Chuzh- 
binski, Sobranie Sochineni, vii. 241 et seq., St. Petersburg, 
1893; Kahan, Yevret Zemledyeltzy, ete., St. Petersburg. 1880; 
Statisticheskt Vremennik Rossiskoi Imperii, 3d series, part 
ii, St. Petersburg, 1884. 

H. R. 


AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES: With the exception of the 
partly successful experiment by thirteen Jewish 
families in the state of New York in 1887 (see below), 
Jewish agriculture and Agrieultural Colonies in 
America are not of earlier date than the great Russo- 
Jewish migration of 1881-89. | 

The first agricultural colony settled by Jews in 
the United States was founded at Wawarsing, Ul- 

ster county, New York, in 1837, and 
First Jew- was named Srorox (“Peace”). It was 
ish Colony. founded by thirteen Jewish families— 

under the leadership of a certain Moses 
Cohen—who left New York city, where they had 
been living, to engage in agriculture on farms which 
they had purchased. For five years they tried to 
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make farming pay, but were compelled to add to | into three groups, so as to work most effectively on 
‘heir earnings from the land by manufacturing on | the land that had been purchased in three tracts. 
4 small scale and by trading. Some of the original | The ground was tilled, and corn, cotton, and vege- 
wttlers moved out of the colony during this period, | tables were planted. The colonists worked with 


and other Jewish families joined; but finding it im- | energy, building fences and generally improving 
possible to support themselves by farming, they | the land, when, early in the spring of 1882, the en- 
sold their holdings and moved away (1842). tire region was flooded owing to an overflow of the 


The first agricultural colony of Russian Jews in | Mississippi river—houses, cattle, implements, and 
the United States settled on Sicily Island, Cata- | crops being all swept away, and an expenditure 
houla parish, near Bayou Louis, Louisiana, in the | estimated at over $20,000 was rendered nugatory. 

eastern part of the state, not far from | Some of the colonists removed to San Antonio, 

Louisiana. the Mississippi river. It comprised | Texas, and St. Louis, Mo., while others purchased 

35 families from Kiev and 25 families | isolated farms in Kansas and Missouri, where they 
from Elizabeth grad, and had been partially organized | are now successfully engaged in agriculture. 
i Russia. When the colonists arrived in America in In July, 1882, Herman Rosenthal, a Russian from 
October, 1881, they found that negotiations for the | Kiev, president of the Louisiana colony, headed a 
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GENERAL VIEW OF WOODBINE COLONY, NEW JERSEY. 
(From a photograph.) 


establishment of the colony in Louisiana had been | group of 20 Russian families, who settled on farms 
completed by H. Rosenthal. A New York commit- | in the southeastern part of what is now South Da- 
tee consisting of M. S. Isaacs, Dr. Julius Goldman, | kota, and formed a colony which they 
M. Ellin ger, Charles L. Bernheim, and Henry S. Henry, | South called Crémieux. It was situated in 
acting as the representatives of the Alliance Israélite Dakota. Davison county, fourteen miles from 
Universelle of Paris, France, advanced the colonists | Mt. Vernon, the nearest railroad station, 
the sum of $2,800, nominally asa loan ; and they pos- | and twenty-six miles from Mitchell, the county-seat. 
sessed about $2,800 of their own. A tract of land, | Most of the colonists had quarter-section farms of 160 
comprising about 5,000 acres, was purchased at | acres each, while some of the farms covered as much 


^" an acre. On their arrival at their future home, | as a square mile (640 acres) Among the settlers 
the colonists were lodged temporarily in three old | wereseveral families that had joined the ill-fated set- 
houses that still stood on the property, which be- | tlement in Louisiana. 'The colonists at Crémieux had 
fore the Civil War had been a plantation, and since | means of their own, and the first year met with a fair 
then had remained uncultivated. Lumber (for the | measure of success. Oats, wheat, rye, and barley 
erection of small houses), horses, farm implements, | were sown, and yielded good crops, while especial 
cattle, poultry, etc., were forwarded to the settle- | attention was paid to the raising of flax. Inthe sec- 


n 


: from New Orleans by a local committee of | ond year wheat was more extensively cultivated ; but 
the Alliance, which, under the chairmanship of Ju- | the wheat-bug made its appearance, and a large part 
ius Weiss, had taken charge of the affairs of the | of thecrop was destroyed. In addition to this, a pro- 
ny. longed period of drought caused the death of many 
colonists, who numbered 173, were divided | cattle. In the third year thunderstorms were so de 
[.—17 
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structive to the standing crops that the colonists were | were fit for cultivation. Water was scarce, except 
compelled to mortgage their farms; but the rate of | in the spring, when mountain floods endangered ex- 
interest demanded on loans was so high that most | istence itself. During the first year of settlement 


of the settlers sold out and moved away. A few | there were in all 15 families at Cotopaxi, with à 
remained a year or two longer; but excessive in- total of 64 persons. After many hardships the set. 
terest on their mortgages and a scarcity of water | tlers were compelled to leave the colony. as they 


proved a combination too powerful for them, and | could not make a living from the soil. and had no 
in the latter part of 1885 they also left the settle- | other industries from which to derive an income, 
ment. The failure may likewise be attributed, ina | In the summer of 1882 a Jewish agricultural col- 
measure, to the distance of the colony from the rail- | ony of socialists was established in the southwest. 
road and the county-seat. | ern portion of Oregon, near the Cali- 

Another attempt at Jewish colonization in South Oregon. fornia line, by a party of Jews from 
Dakota was made soon after, under the auspices of southwestern Russia, who called them- 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle. Twenty-five un- | selves “Sons of the Free,” and named their settle- 
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of land near Crémieux at a place which they called miles from Portland, near the town of Glendale, 
Bethlehem-Yehudah. They carried on their work | on the California and Oregon Railroad. Originally 
upon a communistic basis; but, notwithstanding out- there were 40 persons in this settlement, most of them 


married young men settled as farmers upon a tract ment New Odessa. The colony was situated 265 
side support, the experiment proved unsuccessful. | unmarried, and many of them would-be social re- 


After a precarious existence of a year and a half, formers. A grave mistake was made in the selec- 
during which there were much strife and discontent | tion of the land, but one-fourth of it being capable 
in the community, the settlement was abandoned. | of cultivation. Some of the settlers lost courage 

An attempt to establish a Jewish agricultural col- | before the first harvest and went away. In March, 
ony in Colorado met with no better success. On 18854, 10 new settlers bought 760 acres for $4,800; 0i 


May 9, 1882, 12 families were sent to which about 100 acres were planted in oats, wheat, 
Colorado. Cotopaxi in the state of Colorado, barley, and potatoes. A few of the colonists tried 

with means furnished by the Hebrew | to support themselves by cutting ties and fire- 
Emigrant Aid Society of New York. The colonists | wood for the railroad. but to little purpose. This 
were settled on government land, 160 acres being | colony, too, proved a failure, and was aband med 
allotted to each family; but of 1,780 acres 100 only | in 1888. 
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An attempt was made to found a colony of Russo- 
Jewish farmers in what is now North Dakota. This 
colony, known as Painted Woods, 


North was located, in 1882, near the town or 
Dakota. Bismarck. Twenty families, each re- 


ceiving 160 acres, made the initial ex- 
periment, which was largely due to the efforts of 
Rev. J. Wechsler of St. Paul, Minn., and his Jewish 
fellow citizens. In the course of a year the colony 
had increased to 54 families, representing some 200 
individuals; but, owing to prairie fires and severe 
drought during the winter of 1884-85, their losses 
were so heavy that there was much distress among 
the colonists. Before this period of misfortune be- 
gan the population of the colony consisted of 71 men 
and 52 women and nearly 90 children. By thespring 
of 1885 only 40 colonists were left. Funds had been 
sent during the winter to relieve their wants; and, 
later, a sum of about $5,000 was furnished to provide 
seeds, implements, horses, and cattle. In all, about 
$20,000 had been spent upon the colony by the be- 
ginning of 1886. In that year the crops failed, en- 
tailing much suffering during the ensuing winter. 
In 1887 the colonists, having met with no more suc- 
cess than their predecessors, were obliged to give up. 
It is said that a few Jewish farmers, survivors of 
this colony, are still to be found scattered through 
North Dakota. 

On March 27, 1884, an agricultural colony was 
founded in Pratt county, in the southern part of 
Kansas, which was named after Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore. At first the prospects of this colony were 
promising; but it was soon found that the culti- 
vation of the soil was beset with difficulties that 
had been underestimated. As the settlers were un- 
fitted for the hard work entailed by farming in this 
region, they were compelled to sell the land and 
leave. Some of them settled at Alliance, in New Jer- 
sey, while most of them—in all, 17 families—were es- 
tablished, April, 1885, near Lasker, in Ford county, 
Kansas, by the Montefiore Agricultural Aid Society 
of New York. Aboutnine square miles of land were 
purchased, and each family was given a farm of 160 
acres. For some years the colony throve, but in the 
end was also unsuccessful. 

Through the efforts of the Jewish community of 
Cincinnati another attempt at colonizing in Kansas 
had been made in 1882. This settle- 
ment, which was called Beer-sheba, 


was located in Hodgeman county. 
Here, again, prospects, apparently bright, were soon 


dimmed, Owing to disputes between the colonists 
and the managers of the settlement the latter sold 
ill the animals and implements, thus subjecting the 
former to many hardships. In order to earn a live- 
lihood the farmers sought employment in Dodge 
City, Garden City, and other places, where they 
worked at trades, while their families remained on 
the farms. They continued to struggle on, and in 
a few cases succeeded in making their farms moder- 
ately profitable; but as a colony the attempt was 
hot à success. 

A third agricultural colony, known as Hebron, 
Was established in southern Kansas. This settle- 
ment comprised 80 families, one-half having private 
means, the other being aided by the Montefiore Ag- 
‘cultural Aid Society. Only a few families suc- 
ceeded in making their farms pay, and, as a whole, 
the attempt was a failure. 

In March, 1886, Gilead, in Comanche county, 
Kansas, was settled by 20 families, most of whom 
were Rumanian; while Touro was begun with 12 
Russian families, and Leeser, in Finney county, 
With a still smaller number. What has been said 
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of the other Jewish Agricultural Colonies of Kansas 
applies also to these. Each attempt was a struggle 
beset with hardships, rewarded by occasional suc- 
cess, and ending in complete failure. 

In 1882 Lazarus Silberman, a banker of Chicago, 
settled 12 Russo-Jewish families on 300 acres of land 
in Michigan, lying on the shores of Carp lake, be- 
tween Lake Michigan and Grand Traverse bay. 
After many difficulties with the settlers, who either 
would not or could not make any payments on the 
amounts advanced to them, Silberman abandoned 
the enterprise; and soon after the colonists dis- 
banded. The failure was ascribed as much to lack 
of capital as to the fact that the colonists were not 
practical agriculturists. 

In August, 1891, 16 families of Russian Jews settled 
in Huron county, Michigan, some three miles from the 

town of Bad Axe. They called their 
Michigan. settlement Palestine. The land was 
wild but good. The colonists took it 
on five-year contracts, agreeing to pay $12 an acre 
for their holdings, each family contracting for 40 to 
60 acres. This settlement, like most of the other at- 
tempts at Jewish colonization in the United States, 
was begun too hastily, and without sufficient means 
to tide the colonists over the unproductive period and 
to secure them against probable losses from drought, 
fire, and flood. They succeeded in erecting a few 
shanties and log houses, but these were insufficient 
for their needs; and they ran into debt for the few 
horses and cows that they were able to obtain. In 
the spring of 1892 the Beth-El Hebrew Relief Soci- 
ety of Detroit (a city one hundred and thirty-five 
miles southwest of the colony) sent food and tools 
to the colonists, and on their behalf applied to the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund, which, at this time and in 
subsequent years, gave them substantial help. In 
spite of this support the farmers have been unsuc- 
cessful. Four or five have given up their holdings, 
while the rest are still struggling on in the hope 
of eventually paying off their burden of debt. In 
October, 1897, there were 18 men, 11 women, and 39 
children in the colony. In April, 1900, there were 
but 8 families, and these, too, would have left but 
for the frequent and substantial aid rendered by 
philanthropic organizations. 

Among other Jewish Agricultural Colonies having 
only brief existence may be mentioned one estab- 
lished by 15 Jewish families in 1888 on land pur- 


chased with their own funds near the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. This colony they called Washington, 


and it, too, was doomed to failure. Through the 
efforts of some philanthropic Jewish residents of 
Baltimore 9 families were established in November, 

1882, at a place called Waterview, on 


Virginia. the Rappahannock river, in Virginia, 
but before 1886 this colony had dis- 
appeared. A dozen Jewish families were colonized 


in Middlesex county, Virginia, in 1882, but did not 
remain there long. 

Among several other futile attempts at Jewish 
agricultural colonization between 1882 and 1892 was 
one in Calaveras county, California. 

Jewish agricultural colonization in Connecticut 
dates from the settlement of three Jewish families, 

in 1891, at New London and Norwich, 
Connecti- by the United Hebrew Charities of 


cut. New York city, with money provided 
for the purpose by the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund. The families were sent to work in mills, but 


by strict economy they succeeded in a few years 
in saving enough money to enable the heads of the 
families, who had been dairy-farmers in Russia, to 
buy cheap farms near Norwich. Not long after, in 
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1892, one Hayyim Pankin, a Russian Jew, aided by 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund, bought a farm near 
Chesterfield. He soon succeeded in inducing 28 
other Jewish families to settle near the same place. 
They all engaged mainly in dairy-farming, as the 
soil was not rich enough to make market-gardening 
profitable, although each farmer raised his own fod- 
der and the potatoes and other vegetables required 
for his family. The general method by which these 
farms were purchased was by the payment of one- 
third to one-half in cash, the balance remaining on 
mortgage at 5 or 6 per cent per annum. Later, the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund made loans on second mort- 
gage to some of the farmers, to enable them to im- 
provetheirholdings. The population of Chesterfield 
has been unstable. Of the 28 families that settled 
in August, 1892, only 15 remained in the autumn of 
1894; but 18 others had come in the meantime, so 
that in the latter year the total number of Jewish 
farmers was 33. In 1897, through the good offices of 
the trustees of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, a steam 
creamery was erected and a synagogue was built. In 
size the farms range from 82 to 182 acres, theaverage 
being about 60; the price paid, including buildings, 
averages $15 an acre. While some of the original 
settlers who were unsuccessful left the colony, new- 
comers took their places, so that the population has 
not decreased. | 

The general statistics of Jewish Agricultural Col- 
onies in Connecticut may be summarized as follows: 
In April, 1891, 2,876 acres of farm land were owned 
by 19 Hebrew immigrant families (compare “ Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book," 1899-1900, pp. 281 and 288). 
These farms cost 820,800, of which sum $5,840 was 
paid in cash. "The total Jewish farming population 
at that time was 143 persons. In January, 1892, the 
number of acres of woodland and pasture owned by 
Jewish farmers was 7,848, of which 1,420 acres were 
cleared. The purchase price of these lands was 
$89,600, of which $36,050 had been paid, the balance 
remaining on mortgage at 5 or 6 per cent. These 
farms were owned by 52 families, consisting of 491 
persons. The farmers owned 229 head of cattle. 

In December, 1899, there were 600 Jewish farmers 
in New England, mainly in Connecticut, with some 
scattered in Massachusetts. It was estimated that 
$1,100,000 had been invested by them in their hold- 
ings, $1,250,000 remaining on mortgage. The prin- 
cipal groups of settlements in Connecticut are at 
Chesterfield, Colchester, and Montville, with 
others near Norwich and New London. 

Of all the Jewish Agricultural Colonies in the 
United States the most important are those founded 
in New Jersey. With few exceptions 
they were all established in the south- 
ern part of the state, and include 
Alliance, Rosenhayn, Carmel, 
Woodbine, Montefiore, May's Landing, Hal- 
berton, Malaga, and Hightstown. Of these 
only the first four still (1900) remain. There were 
300 Jewish farmers in New Jersey at the beginning 
of the movement in 1882, 200 in 1893, and only 76 
at the end of 1896. Through aid extended by the 
Jewish Colonization Association of Paris in 1897, 
the colonists were given effective help, so that in 
1900 it was estimated that there were 250 Jewish 
farmers in the state—most of whom were settled in 
the southern part. Of these probably not more than 
100 families make a living exclusively by farming. 

The colony of Alliance is situated in Salem 
county, New Jersey, about a mile north of Broad- 
way—a station on the New Jersey Southern Rail- 
road. Itis about 43 miles southeast of Philadelphia, 
and 4 miles from Vineland, the nearest market-town. 


New 
Jersey. 


The colony was named after the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, which provided funds for its founda- 
tion. Three large wooden buildings were erected 
to afford temporary shelter for the colonists, who 
were brought thither in May, 1882. 

The soil is a light sandy loam covered with the 
bush and scrub-oak common in southern New Jer. 
sey. At the outset 25 familics, principally from 
cities of southern Russia (Elizabethgrad, Odessa 
Kiev, ete.), settled at Alliance, but this number soon 
increased to 67 families. The first winter was passed 
by the colonists crowded together in the three build- 
ings mentioned, their needs being provided for in 
part by the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society. The next 
year the land was divided into fifteen-acre farms; 
houses consisting of two rooms and a Cellar were 
erected, wells sunk, and other improvements made, 
Contracts were entered into under which each farmer 
was to pay within ten years $850 for his holding, 
the house being reckoned at $150. The number of 
acres devoted to communal purposes, school-build- 
ings, factories, burial-ground, etc., was 150. 

Each family during the first year of settlement 
received $8 to $12 per month for 9 months, accord- 
ing to the number of its members, and $100 worth 
of seed for planting. Each farmer also received 
some furniture, cooking utensils, small farming im- 
plements, etc. The second year each family re- 
ceived $30 worth of seed, and about 50 families were 
also supplied with sewing-machines. One of the 
large buildings above referred to was converted into 
a cigar factory during the second winter; but, the 
hands being unskilled, wages were very low. This 
industry was discontinued the next year, and the 
colonists suffered very much in consequence. Ow- 
ing to these hardships and discouragements, by the 
end of 1884, 17 farmers abandoned their holdings, 
which reduced the population to 50 families, com- 
prising 250 persons. About this time a party of 
delegates from the Mansion House Fund of London. 
England (Samuel Montagu, Benjamin L. Cohen, 
and Dr. A. Asher), visited and investigated the con- 
dition of the colony, with the result that $10,000 was 
sent for its aid to the New York Hebrew Emigrant 
Aid Society, the Alliance Land Trust being formed 
by Henry S. Henry, Isaac Eppinger, Leopold Ger- 
shel, Leonard Lewisohn, S. Muhr, F. de Sola Men- 
des, and others. About $7,000 was devoted to the 
completion of the purchase of the land in behalf 
of the colonists generally, the remainder being used 
to buy horses, cows, implements, etc., for the more 
deserving among them. New contracts were made 
whereby one-half of the farm was to be given to the 
holder free of charge, provided the other half was 
paid for in equal instalments extending over thirty- 
three years. 

Among the local industries established at Alliance 
were a shirt factory and a tailors’ shop, the employ: 

ment from which materially aided the 

Local colonists during the winter months. 
Industries. In 1889 the population of the colony 
was 529, of whom 282 were males and 

947 females. The farmers owned 1,400 acres of Jand, 
of which 889 were cultivated. There were 92 houses 
in the colony, a synagogue (dedicated July 29, 1899) 
a library, a post-office, and a night-school. Through 
the joint efforts of the Baron de Hirsch Fund and the 
Jewish Colonization Association of London, tailors 
shops have been established, thus affording a loca 
market for produce. The most recent statistics ob- 
tainable regarding Alliance show that there a 
(1900) 96 Jewish families, aggregating 512 persons, 
in and around the colony (including Norma). 
these, 33 families devote themselves entirely te 
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farming, 15 entirely to tailoring, 12 combine farming 
and tailoring, and the remaining 36 not only till their 
farms but also follow some other craft, such as ma- 
«nrv, shoemaking, carpentry,ete. Over 1,500 acres 
of land are owned by these settlers, of which 550 are 
devoted to fruit, 577 to vegetables, and the remainder 
to fodder or pasture. There are 87 dwelling-houses, 
vith 141 outbuildings. The capital invested in 1897 
sas $112,298, of which $68,033 had been repaid in 
cash. The balance remained due. The value of the 
carly products of the soil was estim: ite d at $17,808. 
T] cdianimts then owned 55 horses, 79 cows, and 
(500 fowls. See also ALLIANCE, New aca "y. 
\nother Jewish agricultural c olony in New Jersey 
is known as Carmel, and lies in Cumberland county, 
in the southern part of the state, midway be tween 
ridgeton and Millville. "The nearest railroad sta- 
tion to the colony is at Rosenhayn, about three miles 
io the north of Carmel. Seventeen husso-Jewish 
farmers, aided by Michael Heilprin of New York, set- 
| here in 1882, and called the place Carmel. <A 
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exclusively by tailoring. These families own 1,029 
acres of land, of which 113 are devoted to fruit-grow- 
ing, 504 to raising market produce, while the remain- 
ing land is devoted to pasture or fodder. Of the 
dwelling-houses, 46 are occupied, together with 86 
barns and other outbuildings. The total value of 
these holdings is estimated at 584,574, on which there 
is an indebtedness of $26,273. The yearly produce 
of the soil was, in 1900, v seed at $12,585; that ac- 
tually sold brought $8,200, while the remainder was 
consumed by the producers. The settlers of Carmel 
own 36 horses, 114 cows, and 3,500 fowls. In the 
community several factories have been established— 
chiefly for the manufacture of clothing—and the em- 
plovment they afford is a source from which many 
of the settlers derive their principal means of liveli- 
hood. 

Rosenhayn, another colony in the same state, is 
situated in Cumberland county, on the New Jersey 
Southern Railroad. It was founded by the Hebrew 
Emigrant Aid Society of New York, 6 families hav- 


THE BAND OF THE WOODBINE COLONY. 


(From a photograph.) 


year or two after the settlement, 7 of the original 
colony, but their places were soon filled by others 

ho came from western Russia. In 1889 the colony 
ntained 986 persons, of whom 150 were men and 
boys and 136 women and girls, living in 80 houses. 
Eiehtv-two of their children attended the public 
school. The farms comprised 864 acres, of which 
he Jewish colonists occupied 848 acres, although 
only 123 were under cultivation. Corn, rye, buck- 
Wheat, vegetables, and berries were the chief crops. 
During the winter the farmers supported themselves 


by tailoring. In the latter part of 1889, owing toa 
gift of $5,000 by Baron Maurice de Hirsch, 1,500 ad- 
ditional acres of land were purchased, and 36 new 
houses erected at an average cost of S800 each. 


The condition of the colony at Carmel has been one 
ry ing prosperity and depression. Outside aid, 
by the establishment of local industries, by lib- 

cral ] e on mortgage at a low rate of interest, or 


by direct gifts, has from time to time been 
necessary to enable the colony to exist. Carmel con- 


tuned, in 1900, 89 Jewish families, whose members 
isereeated 471 persons. The number of families en- 
saged exclusively in farming is 19; 14 combine farm- 
meand tailoring, 13 are engaged in farming, 23 in 
: other than tailoring, and 33 earn their living 


ing been sent to the northern part of Rosenhayn in 
1883. In 1557 other Jewish families bought land 
near Rosenhayn, and, to pay for it. worked at tailor- 
ing in Philadelphia. In the following year 37 addi- 
tional families settled in the neighborhood, where 
they were sold farm land on the condition that they 
should build houses and cultivate a certain part of 
their holdings within a specified time. This agree- 

ment imposed hardships on the colonists; for, in order 
to meet their payments, they had to work at tailor- 
ing. For some time they lived and toiled in a large 
wooden building opposite the Rosenhayn railway 
station. By the latter part of 1889 the Jewish set- 

tlers owned 1,912 acresat Rosenhayn, of which, how- 
ever, only 261 acres were under cultivation—produ- 

cing chiefly berries, corn, and grapes. There were 67 
families, living in 23 houses, 6 of which were built 
by local Jew ish carpenters. The population at that 
time amounted to 294, comprising 149 males and 145 
females. Sixty of the children attended the public 
school. Inthiscommunity there are 47 families, who 
derive a living wholly or in part from their farms, 
and who hold a total of 1,388 acres, of which 948 are 
under cultivation. They own 7,415 fruit-trees, 28,- 
770 grape-vines, 128 horses and cows, and upward of 
6,000 fow Is. The value of their holdings is estimated 
at $85,520, upon which there is an indebtedness of 
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$26,986. Here, as at the other successful southern 
New Jersey Jewish colonies, there are factories, where 
a portion of the people earn most of their living ex- 
penses, thus furnishing a local market that pays a 
fair price for their products and enabling them to 
avoid the expensive freight rates and commissions 
attaching to the sale of produce elsewhere. 

Woodbine, situated in the northern part of Cape 
May county, New Jersey, at the junction of the 
West Jersey and Seashore and the South Jersey 
railroads, is, at the present time (1901), the most 
successful of the Jewish colonies in America. It 
was established August 28, 1891, by the trustees of 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund, and since that time has 
been carried on under their supervision. The land, 
comprising about 5,800 acres, was purchased for 
$37,500. The farms are located around the town, 
which contains several factories, a synagogue, a 
church, two public schools, a number of stores, and 
about a hundred neat frame dwellings, sheltering a 
population of about 1,000 souls. In 1901 there were 
52 families of Jewish farmers at Woodbine, repre- 
senting a total of about 400 persons. Of the farms 
49 contain 15 acres each; two, 10 acres each, and 
one, 80 acres. Of the total of 785 acres no less than 
500 are under cultivation. The principal products 
are berries, small fruits, and garden truck, as well 
as dairy products. The aggregate value of the 
farms is about $50,000. Besides these farms, the 
Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School has farm land 
to the extent of 270 acres, of which 121 acres are 
under cultivation. The town affords a local market 
for farm products, and the townspeople find sufhi- 
cient employment in the local factories. It has been 
found that this system of combining local industries 
and farming gives the very best results. 

Various other attempts to establish Jewish Agri- 
cultural Colonies in New Jersey have failed. The 
colony at Estelleville, established in 1882, not far 
from Alliance, was abandoned in the spring of 1888. 
Another colony at Montefiore, near Belle Plain, a 
station on the West Jersey Railroad not far from 
Woodbine, was also abandoned soon after its founda- 
tion, leaving 28 houses and a factory standing. In 
1891 a syndicate of New York Jews bought up sev- 
eral thousand acres of land for farming purposes 
about four miles from May’s Landing, in Atlantic 
county, but the colony has been of slight importance. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the fact that only 
by the combination of farming and local factory 
employment have the Jewish colonies in southern 
New Jersey been able to survive. M. R. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Price, Russkie Yevrei v Amerike, pp. 46-78: 

J. D. Eisenstein, in Ner ha-Ma‘arabi, ii. 8-15, 64-72, 129-136, 

179-183; Landsberg, Hist. of the Persecutions of the Jews in 

Russia, art. entitled Russian Jews as American Farmers. 

AGRICULTURE.—Historical Aspects: Ag- 
riculture was the basis of the national life of the 
Israelites; state and Temple in Palestine were alike 
founded on it. At the outset the Hebrews are rep- 
resented as a pastoral tribe. “A roaming Aramean 
was my father,” said the Israelite when offering his 
first-fruits as a thanksgiving before the Lord (Deut. 
xxvi. 5, Hed.). The Patriarchs are mainly herdsmen, 
pasturing their sheep and cattle on commons, with- 
out generally cultivating the soil: at the same time 

Isaac “sowed in that land [Gerar], and 

Israel received in the same year a hundred- 
Originally fold" (Gen. xxvi.12); and Joseph's 
Pastoral. dream of sheaves of corn in the field 
(Gen. xxxvii 6, 7) seems to betoken 

familiarity with agricultural life. But Jacob and his 
sons enter Egypt as shepherds only (Gen. xlvii. 8): 
and this pastoral life was adhered to until even a 


later period by the tribesof Reuben, Gad, and by half 
of the tribe of Manasseh, inhabiting the trans-Jor. 
danic plain (Num. xxxii. 1), and by the clans dwell- 
ing in the highlands of western Palestine (I Sam, 
XXV. 2). A certain dislike to agricultural life Was, 
however, manifested among the sons of Rechab (Jer. 
xxxv. 7. The entire Mosaic legislation was con- 
ditioned upon Israel's possession of Canaan as the 
land promised to Abraham. "The Sabbath had chief 
significance to a people that had passed the pastoral 
stage and that employed man and beast in agri. 
cultural labor (Ex. xxxiv. 21). Still more closely 
connected with agricultural life were the three fes- 
tivals of the year (Ex. xxiii. 14-16). The system of 
public provision for the poor was based upon agri- 
cultural life: the Law claimed the gleanings of the 
harvest, of the vineyard, and of the olive-grove 
for the poor and the stranger (Lev. xix. 9, 10; 
Deut. xxiv. 19-21). The Sabbatical year of release— 
the produce of which was reserved for the poor, the 
stranger, and the cattle (Ex. xxiii. 11)—and the 
Jubilee year, with its restitution of the ancestral 
possessions (Lev. xxv. 28), were based upon an agri- 
cultural economy (see AGRARIAN Laws; LAND TEN- 
URE ; SABBATICAL YEAR). 

The whole conception of God as the bountiful 
giver, as well as that of His retributive justice—deal- 
ing blessings to the observer of the Law, and sor- 

rows or “curses ” to the transgressor— 
Direct Re- is founded altogether upon the fact of 
lations Israel's agricultural enjoyment of Ca- 
with God. naan (Ex. xxiii. 25; Lev. xxvi, 8-6, 10, 
20, 26; Deut. viii. 7-10, xxviii. 3-5, 19, 
etc.) Canaan was totally dependent for its fertility 
upon the rain of heaven, which God would grant or 
withhold according as Israel was faithful or unfaith- 
ful(see Driver, “Commentary on Deut." pp. 199 et 
seq.). The impression which Palestine— with its 
brooks and fountains, its valleys and hills, its fields 
of wheat and barley, its plantations of vines and fig- 
trees and pomegranates—made upon the Israelites, 
unaccustomed as they were to Agriculture, is vividly 
portrayed in the episode of the spies (Num. xiii. 23 
et seg.). It appears that when the magnificent fruit 
of the country was shown to the people, far from 
awakening a desire to take possession of the land that 
“flowed with milk and honey,” it filled them with 
fear by reason of its very size, just as did the uncom- 
monly tall men and strong cities that the spies had 
Seen. Canaaniteagricultural development presented 
to the Hebrew shepherd-tribes a superiority from 
which they shrank with a self-depreciating awe. 

Centuries had to elapse before Judah and Israel 
could dwell safely “every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beer-sheba ” (I 
Kings, iv. 25), and before the Hebrew farmer could 
feel that it was his God who instructed him how 
to plow and to sow and to cast in the wheat and the 
barley and the rye (Isa. xxviii. 26). Thesubjugated 
Canaanites no doubt were made to initiate their Is- 

raelitish conquerors into the practises 
Agri- of agricultural life. Theland hitherto 
culture held to be watered and made fruitful 

Learned by the Canaanite gods, Baal and As- 

from the tarte, was conceived to be henceforth 
Canaanites. under the tutelage of the national deity 

of Israel, but the art of its cultivation 
had to be learned from its former owners, and here 
was a fruitful cause for the people's continual lapses 
into Canaanite idolatry. The unbridled joy of the 
harvest and the vintage filled the land with songs 
and dancing (Judges, ix. 27); and the “high places,” 
as centers of idolatrous worship. continued to exert 
a baneful spell upon the farming population settled 
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vicinity. This was in the main the contest 
een Baal and YHWH in the time of the early 
hets: and Hosea (ii. 10) complained that Isr: ael 
not know that it was God, and not Baal, who 
the corn and wine and oil. Only when the 
name of Baal should no longer be mentioned (75. 18) 
id the blessings of Agriculture have no admix- 

of loss and suffering. * Baal" remained the 

for the fructifying rain down to the time of 
the Mishnah (see Sheb. ii. 9, and elsewhere; com- 
pare bet Baal, the expression for a field w atered by 
E see below). 

‘hat the Israelites practised Agriculture with suc- 
cess is learned from the statement that Solomon sent 

Hiram annually 40,000 kor (about 440,000 bushels) 
of 1 wheat and barley and 40,000 baths (840,000 gal- 
ns) of oil (I Chron. ii.9[A. V. 10]). In Ezekiel's time 

lah traded extensively with Tyre; sending thither 

wheat, honey, oil, and balm (Ezek. xxvii. 17). On the 
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prophets, and kings (Judges, vi. 11; I Kings, xix. 19; 
I Sam. xi. 5) are called from the plow to be leaders in 
Israel. King Uzziah is especially mentioned as a lover 
of husbandry (II Chron. xxvi. 10). If 
Estimation at times the cultivation of the soil was 
of Agri- regarded asa curse (Gen. iii. 17, iv.12), it 
culture in was because the blessing of God was 
the Bible. withdrawn from the soil for man's sin. 
If it was not always an easy task, all 
the greater was the joy of the harvest that rang 
through their psalms (Ps. lxv., Ixxii.; Isa. xvi. 9, 
10)—a joy which expressed itself in gratitude to 
God and in making the needy to be sharers in His 
gifts (Deut. xvi.11-15, xxvi. 11). “He that tilleth his 
land shall have plenty of bre ad. "says the Book of 
Proverbs (xii. 11, R. V.). d a king himself is 
served by the field" (Eccl. v. 
The iove for Agriculture sa CAME so ingrained in 
the Jew that he contemptuously gave the trader the 


DIVISION OF FIELDS IN MODERN PALESTINE. 
(From 


other hand, in the time of the Judges, the Midianites 
and Amalekites regularly destroyed the produce of 
the soil when the sowing-time had passed (Judges, 
v1. 2, 2); and in King Saul’s time there was no smith 
found in the land to sharpen the plowshares, because 
the Philistines would not allow the Israelites to fur- 
nish themselves with weapons of war (I Sam. xiii. 
|), 20). The great stride forward made during the 
reien of Solomon indicates that a very large class 
the Canaanite population must have been sub- 


jut a ted to perform the main labor of farming for 
TI . . u . . . * 

i e cultivi ation of the soil is described by the Bible 

as the de ‘stiny and duty of man from the beginning. 


\dam is placed in the Garden of Eden to dress it and 


keep it; and when expelled he is sent forth to till 
the ground (Gen. ii. 15, iii. 23; Ps. civ. 14). The mil- 
l unum of peace will se j a people given only toagri- 
(s 


ral pursuits (Isa. : Jer, xxxi. 11; Hosea, xiv. 
nos, ix. 13; Mic ah.i iv. oe Mal IH. 1; Pe. Tees 
V. 16}). The blessings of the Patriarchs and the 
rophets were founded upon agricultural life (Gen. 
"uin, 22, xxvii. 28; Deut. xxxiii. 13, 16, 28). Judges, 


a photograph by Bonfils.) 


name of * sg (Zech. xiv.21; compare Hosea, 
xii. 8 [A. V. 7]. This attachment to the soil and its 
secon increased rather than diminished during 
the Babylonian Exile. “ Houses and fields and vine- 
yards shall be possessed again in this land ”—this 
was the divine message sent to the people through 

the prophet Jeremiah before the catas- 


In Post- trophe came upon the land ( Jer. xxxii. 
exilic 15). In fact, it was only because the 
Times. land did not have its Sabbath years of 


rest, as the Law prescribed, that the 
people were delivered into the hands of the enemy, 
according to the warning of Lev. xxvi. 34,48. Every 
prophetic vision of the future contained the promise 
of great agricultural prosperity for the exiled Jew 
(Amos, ix. 13 ef seg.; Isa. xxxv.1; Ezek. xxxiv. 26 ef 
seq.). Not only those who wandered into Babylonian 
captivity, but those also who were left in eae 
became peaceful tillers of the soil (Jer. xxix. 5; II 
Kings, xxv. 12). The words of Neh. xiii. 15 give us 
an insight into the wine and fruit production of the 
Judean colony, which was considerable enough to in- 
duce the Tyrians to erect markets in Jerusalem, where 
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the Jews exchanged their produce with them even 
on the sacred Sabbath. 

We have an excellent description of the fertility of 
the soil by a non-Jewish observer, in the Letter of 
Aristeas ($$ 107-114), written in the second century 
5.C., and in Hecatieus, fragments of which are pre- 
served by Diodorus, xl. 3, 7. Josephus (“Contra 
Apionem," i, 22) says: “Unlike other cities which, 
having a large population, neglect agriculture, the 
inhabitants of the highland of Samaria and the neigh- 
borhood of Idumea devote great labor to the culti- 
vation of the soil. The land has large plantations 
of olive-trees, of wheat, barley, and other cereals, 
and an abundance of wine, dates, and other fruit. 
It is well adapted both for agriculture and com- 
merce.” In the same work (i. 12) he says: “We 
neither inhabit a maritime country nor do we delight 
in merchandise; having a fruitful country for our 
habitation, we take pains in cultivating that only.” 
In his “B. J.” ii. 8, S8 2-4, he describes Galilee as 
“exceedingly fertile, full of plantations of trees of 
all sorts, no part of it lying idle; its many villages 
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PLOWING AND HOEING. 


tural life so extensively treated of in the Mishnah, the 
whole first section, Zera‘im (with the exception of 
the first treatise), being devoted to it. 

Love for Agriculture was assiduously inculcated 
by the Jewish sages. “ Hate not toilsome occupa- 
tion and husbandry appointed by the Most High” 
(Ecclus. [Sirach], vii. 15, Greek). In Vita Adz et 
Evæ, 22, it is the archangel Michacl who instructs 
Adam in paradise how to sow and to plant. In the 
Book of Jubilees, xi. Abraham is represented as the 
inventor of an improved method of plowing the field 
so as to protect the seeds against birds. In Ex, R, 
XXXiX. we are told that the faithful observance of 
the agricultural seasons by the inhabitants of Pales. 
tine induced Abraham to make his stay there. In the 
Testaments of the Patriarchs it is Issachar, the model 
of Essene piety (compare Gen. R. xcviii. xcix. ; Tare, 
Gen. xlix. 15), who says (Testament of Issachar, iii. 5): 
“I became a husbandman for my parents and breth- 
ren, and brought in the fruits of the field according 
to the season, and my father blessed me, for he saw 
that I walked in simplicity. Keep therefore 


(From Wilkinson, ‘ Ancient Egyptians.’’) 


full of people owing to the richness of the soil.” So 
Perea, “in spite of its rougher soil, is richly planted 
with fruit-trees, chiefly the olive, the vine, and the 
palm-tree.” “Still more fruitful are the hills and 
valleys of Samaria and Judea. Besides their abun- 
dance of trees, they are full of autumnal fruit, both 
such as grow wild and such as require cultivation.” 
Especially of the Hasidim or Essenes we are told by 
Philo (“On the Virtuous Being Free,” xii, and in 
the fragment preserved by Eusebius, “Prep. Ev.” 
viii. 10) that they devoted all their energy and skill 
to the cultivation of the soil as a truly peaceable pur- 
suit of life. Indeed, it required no small share of 
self-sacrifice and piety to live as a farmer and ob- 
serve the Mosaic laws concerning the tithes and 
other gifts claimed by priest and Levite, the altar 
and the poor, the Sabbatical year of release and sim- 
ilar precepts, while at the same time many a year’s 
produce was spoiled by locusts and drought or other 
irresistible cause. What such a calamity meant for 
the nation may be learned from the Book of Joel and 
from Megillat Ta‘anit. But, unlike the Israclites 
during the First Temple, the Jews of the sccond 
commonwealth conscientiously observed the seventh 
year of release (sce Josephus.“ Ant.” xii. 9, $5; xiv. 
10,8 b). Still the rural population (‘am ha-areg) was 
not as strict in these matters as the doctors of the 
Jaw wished them to be, and they were consequently 
treated with suspicion. All the more rigorous were 
the Hasidim or Pharisees in their exclusivism. It is 
chiefly owing to this feature that we find agricul- 


the Law of God, my children, and get simplicity. 
Bow down your back unto husbandry and labor in 
tillage of the ground in all manners of husbandry, 
offering gifts unto the Lord with thanksgiving, for 
with the first-fruit of the earth did the Lord bless 
me, even as He blessed all the saints from Abel even 
untilnow.” Accordingly, many prom- 

In the East. inent rabbis in Judea and in Babylonia 
were industrious cultivators of the 

soil, notwithstanding Ecclus. xxxviii 25: “How can 
he get wisdom that holdeth a plow?? (compare 
Der. 350) ; many instances in the Talmud (Peah, ii. 6; 
Shab. 1500; Hul.105«) illustrate this fact. Rabba’s 
pupils were exempted from attending his lectures in 
the months of Nisan and Tishri, as these sowing and 
harvest seasons required their presence in the field 
(Ber. 350). 
The Jews were probably the chief producers of 
wine and oil also in Syria and all the lands colo- 
nized by them, or otherwise the rabbinical prohibition 
of the wine and oil prepared by the heathen (Shab. 
110) could hardly have been adhered to. In Africa 
also the Jewish colonists produced wine, oil, and 
wheat, and the strange identification of the Egyptian 
god Serapis with Joseph made by both Jews ( Ab. 
Zarah, 48a; Tos., ‘Ab. Zarah,v. [vi.] 1) and Chris 
tians (see " Vita Saturnini," quoted by Mommsen, 
“Römische Geschichte," v. 585, and King, *Gnos- 
tics," p. 161) probably owes its origin to the fact that 
the wheat exported from Alexandria was shipped to 
the Serapeum in Ostia under the symbolic tutelage 
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of Serapis, the god with a measure on his head, which 
suggested resemblance to Joseph, the seller of corn 
in ancient Egypt (Mommsen, tbid. v. 577; Suidas, s.v. 
“ Serapis"). The Alexandrian Jews owned ships and 
were mariners themselves, undoubtedly owing to 
their living near the seashore and their being made 
exporters of corn by the Jewish farmers throughout 
Africa (see Grütz, *Gesch." i. 987, note 8). That 
the Jews of Alexandria were both farmers and ship- 
owners we learn from Philo (*Contra Flaccum," 
viii) But Herzfeld (*Handelsgeschichte des Jü- 
dischen Alterthums,” pp.76-102) has shown that the 
Jews in Palestine, too, from the time of the Maccabees 
until the destruction of the state, exported, partly in 
their own ships, their produce of crops, oil, and wine, 
of balsam, honey, spices, and of drugs of all kinds, 
and that the Jews remained tillers of the soil in all 
parts of the Roman empire, while pursuing other 
trades as well, as may be learned from the fact that 
they bought slaves and converted them to Judaism 
until they were forbidden to do so by Constantius 
in 839 and by Theodosius in 398 (“ Codex Theodos.” 
xvi. 8, 88 4, 9). 

In Arabia the Jews of Yemen were in the time of 
Mohammed thrifty farmers. The Jewish colonists of 
Haibar especially were very successful in the cultiva- 
tion of wheat and of palm-trees, before their whole- 
sale slaughter by Mohammed. 

The Jews of Abyssinia have always been farmers, 
and the Ten Tribes are described as agriculturists 
in the mythical story of Eldad ha-Dani. 

The Jews of southern France pursued an agricul- 
{ural life and were possessed of ships for their wine 
trade from the sixth to the ninth century (Cassel, art- 
icle “ Juden ? in Ersch and Gruber, * Encyklopüdie," 
xxvii. 61, 64; Grütz, “ Gesch.” v. 56, after Gregory 
of Tours. See also Stobbe, “Juden in Deutschland,” 
p. 7). In Languedoc many were owners of the vine- 
yards (J. Bédarride, * Les Juifs en France,” p. 87; see 
Saige, *Les Juifs de Languedoc Antérieurement au 
XIVe Siècle, 1881,” p. 70). In the time of Charle- 
magne, Jews used to farm large tracts of land for 
their Christian neighbors who had no experience in 

agricultural life, but the legislative 

In Western measures of the king, intended to ren- 

Europe. der the Jews as a merchant class more 

serviceable to the state, prohibited this 

(Bédarride, U.c., p. 75). It was especially the wine 

trade which they controlled (Depping, “Die Juden 
im Mittelalter," p. 53). 

In Spain, in the early Middle Ages, the Jews were 
the chief agriculturists, and remained such, notwith- 
standing Visigoth legislation prohibiting them from 
working in the field on Sunday, and buying slaves 
and the like (sce Grütz, “Gesch. der Juden," v. 70, 
168), Under Egica, in 694, they were forbidden to 
own land and carry trade in their own ships, but in 
111 the Arabs, after the invasion under Al-Tarik, 
restored the rights of the Jews, and the latter were 
quick to learn from their Moorish neighbors how to 
improve the method of irrigating the soil by hy- 
draulic machines and the like (see Bédarride, é.¢., p. 
94 and note 24 on p. 463). The great silk industry 
of the Spanish Jews (see Grütz, * Gesch. der Juden," 
v. 896 ef seg.) makes it probable that they had also 
plantations of mulberry-trees, or perhaps the Sicil- 
ian Jews provided them with the raw material. 

. In Portugal the Jews were always allowed to cul- 
tivate the land and produce wine, while they were 
forbidden to do so in Spain under Christian rulers 
(see Kayserling, * Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal,” p.59). 

In Greece the Jews during the twelfth century, 
says Hertzberg in his * Gesch. Griechenlands," were 


most prosperous as agriculturists. Benjamin of Tu- 


dela found Jews inhabiting the vicinity of Mount 
Parnassus occupied in tilling the soil (* Travels,” ed. 
Asher, p. 16). In Italy the Jews were encouraged 
by Pope Gregory V. to be owners of land, though 
he would not countenance their having Christian 
slaves (Güdemann, * Gesch. d. Jüd. Cultur in Italien, " 
p. 80). The Jews, first of Greece, then of Italy, de- 
voted particular care to the culture of silk, which in- 
volved the plantation of mulberry-trees, and helped 
toward the improvement of land and commerce (see 
Grütz, *Gesch." v. 272, note 4; and Güdemann, 
* Gesch. d. Jüd. Cultur in Italien," p. 240). 

In his “Gesch. d. Jüd. Cultur in Italien," p. 52, 
Güdemann calls attention to the warnings of the work 
Pirke Rabbi Eliezer against the wandering life of the 
trader, wherein occurs this sentence, A. ii.: * God 
particularly promised fertility of the land to the 
Israelites in order that they might lead a contented 
and quiet domestic life, and not be required to travel 
about from town to town." 

In Germany the Jews, being compelled by the 
Jewish law, which forbids the use of non-Jewish 
wine, to manufacture their own, produced sufficient 

to sell some of their own wine to non- 
In Central Jews also. A decree of Henry IV. 
and East- permitted the Jews to sell their own 
ern Europe. wine and drugs—revoking thereby one 
of Charlemagne forbidding the sale 
of the same (see Stobbe, * Gesch. d. Juden in Deutsch- 
land,” p. 231, note 90). Henry IV. also permitted the 
Jews of Speyer to own vineyards and gardens, which 
fact makes it probable that they superintended the 
work themselves. The Jews of Silesia, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and Frankfort-on-the-Main likewise pos- 
sessed vineyards (see the quotation in Stobbe, “ Gesch. 
d. Juden in Deutschland," pp. 177, 276, note 171). 

In modern Europe the Jews—partly under the im- 
pulse of the governments, partly of their own free 
will—have endeavored to reawaken their ancient 
love foragricultural pursuits. The Jewish commu- 
nities of Warsaw and Kalish in 1842, in response to 
a memorandum by Prince Paskyevitch, organized 
societies for the promotion of Agriculture with ap- 
parently great success, for the time (see Jost, “ Neuere 
Gesch.” ii. 293-313; Cassel, article * Juden," in Ersch 
and Gruber, p. 189). Still greater was the success 
of such efforts made in Bavaria (Scheidler, * Juden 
Emancipation,” in Ersch and Gruber, p. 307, note 
5, where reference is made to statistics showing that" 
more than 20 per cent of the Jewish population of 
Bavaria were devoting themselves in 1844 to agri- 
cultural and artisan pursuits). 

Among the Jews in the Caucasus many were for- 
merly large owners of orchards and vineyards; some 
produced wine, others a species of tobacco (Andree, 
“Zur Volkskunde der Juden," p. 281). According to 
J. J. Benjamin (* Eight Years in Asia and Africa," 2d 
ed., 1858, pp. 96 et seg.), the more prosperous Jews in 
Kurdistan are farmers; they go with their wives and 
children to the fields and the vineyards in the morn- 
ing, and return only in the evening. "They literally 
observe the law of leaving the corners of the field 
and some of the grapes for the widows and orphans 
(Lev. xix. 9, 10). 

On the virgin soil of America the Jews wereamong 
the pioneers of Agriculture. While Louisde Torres in- 

troduced tobacco into use for civilized 
In America. mankind (Kayserling, * Columbus," p. 

95), Jews transplanted the sugar-cane 
from Madeira to Brazil in 1548 (according to Fishell ; 
see M. J. Kohler, * Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." ii. 94) 
or in 1531 (Lindo, in G. A. Kohut’s article, ddid. iii. 
185; compare Joseph ha-Kohen, in R. Gottheil's 
translation, 2bid. ii. 183). During the seventeenth 
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century the sugar industry was monopolized by the 
Jews, and with their expulsion from Brazil it was 
transplanted to the West Indies, where, in 1663, David 
de Mercato’s invention of new sugar-mills benefited 
the sugar-trade in Barbados. The Jews in Georgia, 
chief among them Abraham de Lyon, transplanted 
vine and silk culture from Portugal to America 
("Publ Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." i. 10) But while 
De Lyon cherished great expectations in that direc- 
tion, the Jews of Georgia in general found the pro- 
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after money, the while he has no land of his own, what 
enjoyment hath he from all his travail?" (Lev, R. 
xxii). “Although trading gives greater profits, these 
may all be lost in a moment; therefore, never hesitate 
to buy land." “Sow, but do not buy grain, even 
though grain be cheap and thy land be poor” (Yeb. 
63a). * A man may not sell his field and put the money 
in his purse, or buy a beast, or furniture, or a house, 
except he be a poor man” (Sifra, Behar, 5). “When 
aman solda field out of his patrimony, his relatives 
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(After Benzinger, ** Hebrüische Archiologie.”’) 


duction of indigo, rice, corn, tobacco, and cotton 
more profitable (zd¢d. p. 12). In fact, the cotton-plan- 
tations in many parts of the South were wholly in the 
hands of the Jews, and as a consequence slavery 
found its advocates among them. K. 


The following pithy sentences, culled from rabbin- 
ical literature, will serve to show the estimation in 
which Agriculture was held in the latter days of Jew- 
ish national life: “In time to come all handicrafts- 
men will turn to the working of the soil: for the soil 
is the surest source of sustenance to those that work 
it; and such occupation brings with it, moreover, 
health of body and ease of mind” (Yeb. 6834). “He 
that owns no land is no man ” (25.). “The verse, 
Deut. xxviii. 66, is to be thus expounded: * Thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee’: this refers to him 

that buys his food-supplies from year 

In Rabbin- to year; ‘thou shalt fear day and 
ical night’: this refers to him that buys 
Literature. them from week to week; ' thou shalt 
have none assurance of thy life’: this 

refers to him that depends upon the store-keeper ” 
(Men. 1085; Yer. Shab. viii. 116; Yer. Shek. viii, 51a; 
Esther R., introduction). “He that toils and strives 


would bring barrels filled with cabbage-stalks and 
nut-shells and break them before him; the children 
would gather up the contentsand shout,‘ N.N.hascut 
himself off from his inheritance!’; and when he took 
it back again they did the same, shouting, ‘N. N. has 
got back his patrimony’ ” (Yer. Ket. ii. 26d). “He 
that hath a little garden of his own, and fertilizes it, 
digs it, and enjoys its produce, is far better off than 
he that works a large garden upon shares" (Lev. R. 
Hi) “Hast thou afield? workit with all thy might: 
if à man make himself a slave unto his field, he will 
be satisfied with bread” (Sanh. 585). “He that in- 
spects his field every day will find a stater [Greck 
coin] init” (Hul. 105a). In Eccl. R. ii. 20, a story 
is told of a very old man who labored early and late 
at planting trees, though, as the emperor Hadrian 
taunted him, he could not expect to enjoy their fruit: 
the moral of the interesting narrative being that 
every man is bound to till the ground, even though 
he may not expect to reap the fruit of his labor; for 
when he came into the world, he found that other 
men had subdued and cultivated it for him: there- 
fore shall he not allow his portion to run wild or lie 
barren ; for there are others that shall come after him. 
F. pg S. M. 
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.— Physical Aspects: The various Physical As- 
pects of Agriculture among the Jews may properly 
bo treated in their natural order of .consideration: 
first as to the soil and climate; next as to the opera- 
tions necessary to produce and secure crops. 

The soil of Palestine is of a most varied character 
and composition, consisting of alluvial deposits in 
the maritime plains and in the Jordan valley, and 

of the products of cretaceous lime- 
Soil stone and basaltic rocks in the more 
Conditions. clevated regions. The natural fertil- 
ity of the former districts was carried 
into mountain regions by building low walls of 
« shoulder-stones ” (Mishnah Sheb. iii. 9), and filling 
in the rock-ledges behind them with the inexhaustible 
alluvial earth of the valleys (70. iii. 8). In this man- 
ner the mountainous districts of Samaria, Gilboa, 
Carmel, and other ranges were celebrated in ancient 
times for their fertility, But such artificial arrange- 
ments needed constant attention to keep them in 
condition and to protect them against heavy rains 
(see Anderlind, in *Zeit. Deutsch. Palüst. Ver.” ix. 
31); so that warfare and the subsequent depopula- 
tion have- considerably diminished the productive- 
ness of such regions. 
The lofty plain be- 
tween Lake Gennesa- 
ret on the west and 
the Hauran range on 
the east, with its un- 
derlying volcanic sub- 
stratum, proved a most 
fertile soil for wheat,as 
many as two and three 
crops a year being 
gathered. The most 
fertile fields, however, 
were liable to be more 
or less thickly strewn 
with boulders (Matt. 
xii. 5 and parallels; 
Mishnah Kil. ii. 10, 
vii. 1), the Mishnah 
mentioning that occa- 
sionally these were too 
large for a man's un- 
aided strength to re- 
move (Sheb. iii. 7). 
The easiest and best 
use that could be made of the troublesome smaller 
stones which abounded in rich, rocky soil was to lay 
them up in fence-rows, as protection against roaming 
attle: such stone-rows were numerous in the extreme 
—if one may judge from the fields of to-day (see illus- 
tration on p. 268). In some regions stones were so 
abundant that they had to be removed after each 
annual plowing (see Vogelstein, *Die Landwirt- 
schaft in Paliistina,” p. 10, note 14). 

In Mishnaic times various kinds of soil were dis- 
tinguished and classified, such as ‘idit, soil of first 
quality ; benonit, medium ; and zibburit, poor soil (Git. 
v. 1); also according to degree of moisture, " dry," 
*middling," and *arable" (Baraita, Ta‘anit, 250). 
Stones were held to show the fertility of the soil: if 
they were hard and flint-like (zunama), the soil was 
good; if of clayey consistency (Aarsit), it was likely 
to be poor, forming hard clods and baking in the sun 
(Num. R. xvi.; Tan. Shelah Leka, 12). Land which 
naturally produced thorn-bushes was good for wheat: 
if it grew weeds, it was fit for barley only (Yalkut, 
Job, 8 918; compare Jer. xii. 13). A soil which had 
produced a crop of flax was held to be excellent for 
wheat; and land was sometimes tested by sowing a 
small piece in flax (Kil. ii. 7). A southern exposure 


Water-wheel in Palestine. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


was found to be beneficial; but such land required 
irrigation (Josh. xv. 19, Men. 85a). 

In contrast with Egyptian agriculture (which de- 
pended solely upon the river Nile), in Canaan the 
“first rains and the latter rains" became necessarily 
matters of especial importance and significant bless- 
ing (Lev. xxvi. 8-5; Deut. xi. 13, 14). The first 
(autumn) rains began in the middle of 
November (Heshwan, or Kislew) and 
were called yoreh or moreh (Deut. Xi. 
14, Jer. v. 24). These were succeeded by the heavy 
and continuous winter rains, and, finally, by the 
malkosh, or spring showers, in the month of Nisan 
(Joel, ii. 28; Ta‘anit, 67). So important was the rain 
after the long Syrian summer of extreme heat had 
parched the land, that the blessing asked for in the 
formula of Deut. xxvi. 15 was interpreted as a peti- 
tion for rain and dew—prayers for which were like- 
wise interpolated in the daily ritual (Mishnah Ta‘anit, 
i. 1). Fast-days were appointed in times of drought 
(ib. 4-7). The fall rains were considered requisite to 
soften the ground preparatory to plowing and seed- 
ing; and the spring rains were equally necessary for 
the filling up of the grain in the ear, as expressed by 
the fellahin’s proverb 
of to-day: “A shower 
in April is worth more 
than a plow and a yoke 
of oxen” (Klein, in 
“ Zeit. Deutsch. Palist. 
Ver.” iv. 72, quoted by 
Vogelstein, /.c. 4, note 
98). "The transition 
from the rainy peri- 
od of spring to the 
drought of summer is 
gradual, the showers 
growing lighter and 
less frequent. The 
mountain streams, 
however, continue to 
run high for a brief 
period, and then 
gradually slacken and 
dry up entirely. From 
Nisan to Tishri a rain- 
storm is a rarity, 
moisture being fur- 
nished by the heavy 
night-dews, which sometimes wet the ground to such 
an extent as to give it the appearance of having been 
rained upon. 

Of all the crops planted wheat (Aztfah) was the 
most important in Palestine as elsewhere: so great 
was the fertility of the land that more 
wheat was produced than was re- 
quired for home consumption; and it 
was exported in considerable quantities (I Kings, v. 
95; Ezra, iii. 7; Ezek. xxvii. 17; Acts, xii. 20). Two 
kinds were distinguished, light and dark (B. B. v. 6). 
Barley (se‘orah) was used for bread mainly by the 
poorer classes (Ruth, iii. 15; Mishnah Neg. xiii. 9), 
and was also used for feed for animals (Tosef., Sotah 
iii. 4). Spelt (kusemet), an intermediate grain between 
wheat and barley, was customarily sown in the bor- 
ders of fields. Oats (shifon) were not much grown. 
Millet (dokan), beans (pol), and lentils (‘adashim) were 
also widely cultivated for food (II Sam. xvii. 28, Ezek. 
iv. 9). Flax (péshtah) was certainly grown (Josh. ii. 
6), and possibly cotton (karpas). Sec BARLEY, BEANS, 
LENTILS, MILLET, SPELT, and WHEAT. 

The first crops planted were the pulse varieties, 
early in Heshwan (October); barley followed a few 
days later, and wheat last of all. A noteworthy 
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statute prohibited the sowing ofa field * with mingled 
seed" (Atlayim, Lev. xix.19), an operation which in one 
harvest might exhaust the soil of all its fertile chem- 
ical constituents. Alongside of this may be placed 
the various humanitarian laws, reserving the corners 
of the harvest-field for the poor and the stranger (Lev. 
XiX. 9), concerning the forgotten sheaf (Deut. xxiv. 
19), and other similar regulations, The harvesting 
seasons were Nisan (April) for barley, Siwan (early 
June) for wheat, Tishri (September) for fruits. Con- 
cerning these latter, see the articles Fig, OLIVE, Syc- 
AMORE, and VrNE. 

The various processes in Agriculture may now be 
considered. To cultivate land for the first time, it 

was necessary to clear it either of for- 

Clearing est timber (Josh. xvii. 18) or of stones 

and Pre- (Isa. v. 9). When thus cleared it was 
paring the ready for plowing, variously called in 
Land. Hebrew nir, harash (to cut into), palah 
(to cleave asunder), patah (to open), 
etc. If the soil was clayey, the resulting clods were 
broken up with mattock or hoe; for in the sub- 
sequent harrowing (sadad, Job, xxxix. 10) only : 
light harrow, probably a thorn-bush, was employed. 
Manure was used: it consisted of wood-ashes (Mish- 
nah Sheb. ii. 4), leaves (20. Ab. Zarah, iii. S), the blood 
of slaughtered animals (0. Yoma, v. 6; Yer. Sheb. iii. 
94), oil-scum, or of the usual house and farmyard 
refuse, into which straw or other litter had been 
trodden by cattle (Isa. xxv. 10); but whether it was 
applied before or after plowing does not appear. 
Manuring is referred to in Ps. Ixxxiii. 10; Jer. viii. 
2, and ix. 21. It was applied to trees, about their 
roots, to preserve them and to stimulate them into 
fruitfulness (B. K. iii. 8). The passages Isa. v. 24 and 
xlvii. 14 refer rather to clearing the field of standing 
stubble by fire than to the direct use of ashes as a fer- 
tilizer. The institution of the seventh-year fallow 
was also a valuable factor in maintaining the fertility 
of the soil. 

The implements used in the subsequent processes 
were the plow, the hoe or mattock, and a harrow of 
some kind. The hoe (‘eder) was used to break up fields 
too steep or too cramped for plowing. The plow, 
which was of wood, usually oak, was of the sim- 
plest and lightest construction, being carried to and 
from the field on a man’s shoulder. Its essential 
feature was the upright J-shaped timber, shod some- 
times with iron at the point (I Sam. xiii. 20), and with 
a short crosshead at the top to serve as a guiding 
handie. This upright passed through a hole in a 
horizontal beam, which consisted of two stout poles 
lashed together, to the further end of which the yoke 
was secured. Consisting of so many pieces (see illus- 
tration p. 206), and these connected not strictly in 
the direct line of draft, the work can not have been 
very perfectly done: no greater depth of soil than 
four or five inches being penetrated and torn up. 
For stony or rooty ground it was of course alto- 
gether useless; such had to be "picked" with a 
heavy hoe (Isa. vii. 25). This was shaped something 
like the American corn-knife, but, the blade being 
set at a very acute angle to the handle, it was pos- 
sible to reenforce it for its rough work by a thong 
or rope, as shown in the illustration (p. 964). 

While the farmer's right hand grasped the handle 
of the plow, the team (zemed) of oxen (Amos, vi. 19), 
of cows (Job, i. 14, Heb.), or, sometimes, of asses 
(Deut. xxii. 10, Isa. xxx. 24), was urged onward 
with a goad (malmad, dorban)—a staff some eight 
feet long, provided with a sharp point for that pur- 
pose at one end, and at the other with a flat blade 
for cleaning the plow-point (Mishnah Oholot, xvii. 
9) or for breaking chance clods—held in the plow- 


man’s left hand. As many as twelve teams were em. 
ployed in the same field at one time; each, no doubt, 
in its own “land” or section (I Kings, xix.19).  - 

In Isa. xxviii. 25 three words are used for the act 
of sowing: namely, Aefig (to scatter) for sowing 
" fitches ” ; zarak (to scatter) for sowing cumin; and 
sum (to place) for wheat and barley ; the first two ey- 
pressions evidently referring to broadcast sowing, the 
latter to driling in the furrows. After sowing, 
the seed was plowed or brushed in with the light 
harrow to protect it from birds, mice, ants, and from 
the scorching sunshine. Sometimes the seed was 
sown broadcast before plowing, and covered in at 
one operation. 

Egypt depended for irrigation upon Nile water 
lifted into elevated reservoirs, whence it was distrib- 
uted to the fields through channels closed or opened 
by a hillock of earth, pushed into place by the foot 
(Deut. xi. 10). Palestine, on the contrary, had an 
abundance of brooks and rock-springs, (“fountains”); 
and was blessed with copious rains. From all these 
sources water was collected in cisterns, to guard 
against dry seasons when rain would be scarce and 
brooks and springs be dried up. An idea of the 
machinery used in Bible times may be obtained 
from that employed to raise the water from wells or 
springs in Palestine to-day. It consists of a hori- 
zontal wheel of roughly framed timbers, turned by 
a bullock or other animal tied to a sweep beneath it. 
This wheel connects directly with a vertical one of 


equally rude construction, carrying earthen jars, or 
other receptacles, fastened to its periphery. As these 
jars rise to the top they turn over and empty their 
contents into the conducting channels. (See illustra- 
tion, p. 267.) 

In addition, systems of channels and gutters were 
arranged to catch the heavy rains on inclined ground, 
and to distribute the water slowly and evenly over 
the soil. Such an artificially watered field was called 
bet ha-shelahin (place of pouring ; see Job, v. 10, Heb.), 
while a field watered by rain was called bet ha-ba‘al 
(place of rain; see B. B. iii. 1). | 

Crops ripe for harvesting were sometimes pulled 
up by the roots (Mishnah Peah, iv. 10), particularly 
pulse. Grain was sometimes.dug up with the hoe, 
thus preparing the field for the next sowing (25. Peah, 
iv. 4; B. M. ix. 1), but was more frequently cut with 
a hermesh (Deut. xvi. 9, xxiii. 26), or a maggal, or 
sickle (Joel, iii. Heb., iv. 13; Jer. 1. 16). Iron sickles 
of the earliest times have been found in the Tell el- 


Modern Sickle. 


(From Benzinger, ** Hebraische Archiologie,’) 


Hesy excavations, as also some set with a cutting 
edge composed of flakes of flint (Mishnah Sheb. v. 
6; see illus.). Barley was harvested at Nisan, Pass- 
over-time (Tosef., Suk. 3, 18); wheat and spelt a 
few weeks later (Tan., Wayhi, 15; see also Ex. ix. 
32); and grain-harvesting was finished by Pentecost 
(Siwan; Tosef., Suk. 2d.). 

The single handfuls (gebatim, Ruth, ii. 16) were 
tied into sheaves (alummim or alummot, Gen. xxxvii. 
7; Ps. exxvi. 6) by their own straw, were piled into 
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heaps (omer, Lev. xxiii. 10; Job, xxiv. 10) and in due 
course were transported to the barns (mezawem, Ps. 
exliv. 18) or the threshing-floor (goren), possibly in 
wagons (Amos, ii. 18), or, when in smaller quantity, 
in baskets or in panniers on asses, as in Egypt to-day. 
There were two methods of threshing: kabag (to 
beat out with a stick) and dush (to trample); the 
former evidently referring to the prim- 

Threshing itive practise of beating the full ears 
and Win- (or pods of pulse) with a rod or flail 
nowing. to extract the grain from the husks; 
the latter, to the trampling of them 

by cattle upon a hard and level floor (goren, Num. 
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the size of à walnut in thickness—securely inserted 
in holes in the drag, and protruding a couple of 


inches (see Jastrow, “ Dict." s.v. Oty, p. 526, for 
citations). ' 

These instruments are referred to figuratively in 
Amos, i. and II Kings, xiii.'7. The humane legisla- 
tion of the Pentateuch in Deut. xxv. 7 forbids the 
muzzling of the oxen while treading out the corn; 
and the Talmud (Kelim, xvi. 7) similarly enjoins that 
they be blindfolded asa safeguard against dizziness. 

The result of so crude a system of threshing natu- 
rally was a large amount of worthless straw, torn 
into short lengths by the weighted teeth of the morag. 


THRESHING IN PALESTINE. 


xv, 20, xviii. 27, 80; Ruth, iii. 2; II Sam. xxiv. 10). 
Sometimes the ears alone may have been stricken off 
the straw by the sickle and thrown upon the thresh- 
ing-floor (Job, xxiv. 24); but the usual method was 
to scatter the loosened bundles of grain-bearing straw, 
as they came from the barn, upon the goren, to be 
threshed out, either by oxen, driven over them re- 
peatedly (Hosea, x. 11)—therebytrampling them with 
their hoofs—or by causing cattle to draw certain 
heavy implements over the mass with the same re- 
sult. These implements were the karuz (Isa. xxviii. 
91; Job, xli. 22) and the morag (Isa. xli. 15, I Chron. 
xxi, 28), both of which, to judge from their modern 
representatives, were heavy wooden drags, weighted 
additionally with large stones or with the driver's 
person; see illustration. The driver to-day not in- 
frequently reposes at full length upon the drag, and 
even slumbers, while the docile oxen follow their 
monotonous round over the straw. The under side 
of these drags was fortified either with revolving 
metal disks, or, more commonly, with projecting 
teeth of stone (Isa. xli. 15)—little blocks of basalt, 


Winnowing, as a consequence, became a very neces- 
sary and tedious operation. When sufficiently tram- 
pled and torn to pieces, the resultant mass of mingled 
grain, chaff, and short straw was tossed into the air 
with the mizreh (from zarah, to scatter; A.V. “fan,” 
Isa. xxx. 24, Jer. xv. 7) and the rapat (connected with 
ruah = wind), properly a fork or a shovel: imple- 
ments under these names are used in Palestine to-day. 
When a shovelfulof the mingled mass upon the floor 
was lifted and thrown against the wind, the chaff 
(moz) was blown away (Ps.i. 4); the short straw would 
collect some distance away on the outer edge of the 
heap, and was used for provender (teben; Isa. xi. 7); 
while the heavier grain would fall at the winnower's 
7; Cant. vii. 2). This grain 
was still further cleansed from ears which still held 


a sieve (kebarah, Amos, ix. 9). Itis doubtful whether 
the word nafah (Isa. xxx. 28; A.V. “sieve ”) means a 
sieveatall The meshof the Palestinian sieve of to- 
day is made of slips of dried camel-hide, and is fine 
enough to pass the kernels and to hold the unthreshed 
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ears which are then collected and again thrown upon 
the threshing-floor. 

/arious names for storehouses or barns are given : 
maabus, Jer. l. 26; asam, Deut. xxviii. 8, Prov. iii. 
10; mammegurot, Joel, i. 17; mezawim, Ps. cxliv. 13; 
iniskenot, Ex. i. 11; I Kin gs, 1x. 19; in rabbinical 
writings also ogar, goren, megurah, and apoteki, N. T. 
arobýky, all denoting magazines or granaries, Grain 
was sometimes stored in the field (Jer. xli. 8, Maksh. 
1. 6), probably in caves or cisterns, as is still the 
practise; in such receptacles it will remain good for 
years. 

For a description of the various adverse influences 
to which the growing crops used to be exposed sce 
Dnovamr, East Winp, Locusrs, MILDEW., 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ugolino, Commentarius de Re Rustica Vete- 

rum Hebreorum, in his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacra- 

rum, 1765, xxix. 1-518; Stade, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i. 7; 

Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hobrüischen Archiiologie, s.v. Ack- 

erbau; Benzinger, Hebrüische Arch. i. B, 1894, pp. 207-218 ; 

Thomson, The Land and the Book (popular ed., 1880), under 

Manners and Customs, on Harvest, Irrigation, Planting, 

Plowing; Zeit. Deutsch. Palüst. Ver. ix.: Ackerbau und 

Viehzucht; Quarterly Statements of the Pal. Explor. Fund 

(see indexes); H. Vogelstein, Die Landwirtschaft in Paltis- 

tina zur Zeit der Mishnah, Berlin, 1894; Adler and Casa- 

noviz, Biblical Antiquities, p. 1005. 

F. pe S. M. 


AGRIGENTUM (pos, BINN, "DN: 
see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 15982; Luz- 
zatto, " Hebr. Bibl.” 1862, pp. 22, 46; now Girgenti): 
A town on the south coast of Sicily; was the seat of 
a large Jewish congregation as early as the time 
of Pope Gregory the Great (590—601). "There is no 
information of the origin and age of this settlo- 
ment and of its further history, and only the most 
meager details are available. Its internal manage- 
ment (see I. Loeb, in * Revue des Etudes J uives,” xiii. 
187 et seg., xiv. 269 et seq.) and its relations with 
the non-Jewish population, as well as the social 
standing and mode of livelihood of its members. 
were no doubt identical with those prevailing all 
over Sicily. In the fifteenth century this congre- 
gation was still reckoned one of the most important 
in the island (Zunz, “Zur Geschichte,” p. 495, and 
Güdemann, “Erziechungswesen,” ii. 290). At that 
time it seems to have had an active intellectual 
life. The names and writings of several authors, 
whose chosen field was the Cabala, have come down 
tous. David of Agrigentum wrote a mystical com- 
mentary upon a special prayer (“Codex Oxford,” 
696, 8); and we have from J oseph ibn Shraga an ex- 
tensive cabalistic commentary on passages from the 
Bible, Talmud, and Zohar, and on certain prayers 
(“Codex Bodl.” 1663, 8, 4, 1666, 22921, 7, and “Co- 
dex British Museum," addition 21,014; compare 
Luzzatto) Ibn Shraga certainly, and David prob- 
ably, had emigrated from Spain. With the year 
1492, in which all Jews were banished from the 
island, the history of this congregation came to an 
end. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Giovanni di Giovanni, L’Ebreismo della Si- 
cilia, Palermo, 1718: Zunz, Z.G. Dp. 485, 494-496, 506; 
further literary notes in Güdemann, Geschichte des Er- 
ztehungswesens u. der Cultur der Juden in Italien während 
des Mittelalters, pp. 268-292, 337-841, Vienna, 1884; Picone, 
Memorie Storiche Agrigentini, Girgenti, 1865; Kayserling, 
Gesch. d. Juden in Port. p. 70. 

M. Bn. 


AGRIPPA I. (M. JULIUS AGRIPPA, also 
known as Herod Agrippa I .): King of Judea; born 
about the year 10 n.c. (^ Ant.? xiv. 9, § 2); assassin- 
ated in 44. His career, with its abundant and ex- 
treme vicissitudes, illustrates in a remarkable man- 
ner the complete dependence of the royal family of 
Judea, even for the means of subsistence, upon the 
favor of the Roman emperors of the first century. 


His descent and posterity are shown in the following 
table: 
SKETCH PEDIGREE OF THE HERODIANS. 
Antipater; d. 43 B.C. 


| 
Phasael ; Herod the Great: d. 4 p.c. Salome: d. 10 


d. 40 B.C. m. Mariamne ; d. 29 B.C. B.C.; m. Costo- 
| bar; d. 25 n.c. 
Phasael; Alexander; Aristobulus; i 
m. TRI m. PIRA m. Berenice Berenice 
M À—— —À 
Cypros ; AGRIPPA I. 


m. Agrippa I. m. Cypros 


—— — 


| 


| | | 
AGRIPPA II. Drusus Berenice Mariamne Drusilla 


When six years of age he was sent to Rome for his 
education, and there enjoyed the companionship of 
the gifted Drusus Cesar, son of Tiberius. The ex- 
travagance of court life accustomed him to splen- 
dor and luxury, and his prospects, which were bril- 
liant, were the means of furnishin g him with a never- 
failing supply of money, of which he availed himself 
in the style of a spendthrift. But his circumstances 
were changed in the year 28, when his friend and 
patron, Drusus, died suddenly. From that hour the 
emperor declined to receive the high-spirited young 
man, and very soon his boon companions also for- 
sook Agrippa. Destitute of all resources, he medi- 
tated suicide; but at the request of his wife, Cy pros, 
his sister Herodias, who had been since about the 
year 25 the wife of the tetrarch Herod Antipas, 
took pity on Agrippa and secured for him the ap- 
pointment of market overseer in her new capital, 
Tiberias. But even this new fortune did not last; 
his brother-in-law took every opportunity to make 
Agrippa feel his dependent position. This Agrippa 

found too much to endure. Ho ro- 
Early signed his post, and, after many ad- 
Career. ventures, returned to Rome in 386. 
Here, once again, he succeeded in over- 
coming ill fortune by securing the patronage of the 
heir apparent, Caligula. With this return to pros- 
perity his extravagant ideas resumed sway over him 
and brought him to want. Deemin g himself free from 
listeners, he was one day thoughtless enough openly 
to wish for the time when Caligula would ascend the 
throne of the Cæsars. When this remark was carried 
to the aged Tiberius, he had him loaded with chains 
and cast into prison. He suffered here for six months 
in constant terror of death, until Cali gula, having be- 
come emperor, freed him with his own hands, and 
appointed him to the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, 
and to that of Lysanias, givin g him the title of king. 
To these honors the senate added the ri ghts and title 
of pretor. 

This wonderful change in his fortune excited the 
undisguised envy of his sister Herodias, and led 
her to urge her incapable husband to secure for 
himself at least equal rank and titles from the em- 
peror But Agrippa defeated her purpose. Her 
petition to the emperor was forestalled by a mos- 
sage from Agrippa, containing half-veiled intima- 
tions that his brother-in-law was meditating treason 
and independence. This was sufticient to destroy 
Herod Antipas. Land and throne were taken from 
him, and the distriets of Galilee and the south of 
Perea, administered by him, were transferred to the 
charge of Agrippa (39). 

The king soon found opportunity to gain the 
gratitude and good wishes of his coreligionists. 
Caligula, whose extravagant desires and cruelty sa- 
vored of insanity, conceived the idea of ordering that 
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his statues be set up inall temples and receive di- 
vine honors. 'The Jews alone dared to offer resist- 
ance to this decree. They induced the Syrian gov- 
ernor, Petronius, to postpone this desecration of the 
sanctuary for a long time, and he at last determined 
to inform the emperor that the execution of his order 
would be impossible without terrible massacres. 
Agrippa happened to be in Rome at that timo, and 
had succeeded in getting from Caligula a repeal of his 
odious edict (Philo, *Legatio ad Caium," §§ 80-45). 
But when Petronius' report arrived 

Agrippa that the Jews would rather suffer 
and death than permit the erection of the 
Caligula. imperial statues in their Temple, the 
emperor canceled his repeal, and or- 

dered the forcible execution of his command. Fortu- 
nately, the tidings that the imbecile tyrant had been 
murdered by his body-guard arrived before his in- 
structions to put his commands into effect (41). 
His successor, Claudius, showed himself grateful 
to Agrippa for important services rendered him, 
and upon his accession, placed under his rule the 
remainder of Palestine, the territories of Samaria, 
Judea, and Idumsa, formerly governed by Arche- 
laus. Loaded with honors and titles, Agrippa re- 
turned home, and the few remaining years of his 
benevolent sway afforded the people a brief period 
of peaceand prosperity. Theevil consequences of a 
ruler's unbridled passions and tyranny had been suf- 
ficiently evident to him in Rome, and they had 
taught him moderation and strict self-control. His 
people regarded him with love and devotion, be- 
cause he healed with tender hand the deep wounds 
inflicted upon the national susceptibilities by brutal 
Roman governors. He ruled his subjects with com- 
passion and friendliness. Like the ancestral Asmo- 
neans from whom he sprang through his noble 
grandmother Mariamne, he honored the Law. Like 
the merest commoner, he carried his basket of first- 
fruits to the Temple; with the people he cele- 
brated appropriately the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
he devoted to the sanctuary a golden chain with 


Copper Coin of Agrippa I. Celebrating Treaty with Rome. 
(From Madden, “ Coins of the Jews.’’) 


which Caligula had honored him. On one occasion, 
while in the street, he met a bridal procession which 
drew up to let him pass, but he halted and bade it 
take precedence. He sought to lighten taxation, 
remitting the impost on houses in Jerusalem. On 
the coins minted by him he carefully avoided pla- 
cing any symbols which could offend the people’s 
religious sentiment. Thus, prosperity and comfort 
seemed to be dawning anew for the Jews. 

_The Romans, however, became jealous of this ri- 
sing prosperity, and—sometimes covertly, sometimes 
openly—laid all manner of obstacles in his way. 
When he began to repair the fortifications of the 
capital, he was abruptly bidden to cease. His at- 
tempts to fraternize with neighboring peoples—vas- 
sals of Rome—were construed as portending rebel- 


lion. His assassination at the games in Cæsarea, 44, 
must be considered as a stroke of Roman politics. 
His death, while in the full vigor of his years, was 
deeply lamented by his people, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had made many considerable conces- 


Copper Coin of Agrippa I. Showing Royal Umbrella. 
(From Madden, ** Coins of the Jews.’’) 


sions to heathen manners and customs. The Chris- 

tians looked upon his death as à judgment for his 

undisguised hostility to their young community 

(Acts, xii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xviii. 6, xix. 5-9; B.J. ii., 
ix., xi. et seq. ; Philo, in Contra Flaccum, 55, 56; Acts, xii. 
For Talmudical references, see Derenbourg, Essai sur U His- 
toire etla Géographie de la Palestine, pp. 209-219 ; N. S. Libo- 
witz, Herod and Agrippa, 2d ed., New York, 1898. Coins, in 
Madden’s Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 129-139 ; Inscriptions, in 
Zeit. f. Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1873, pp. 248-255; Gritz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, iii. 318-361; Keim, in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lezi- 
con, iii. 49-56; Schiirer, Gesch. i. 459-471; Haussleiter, in Her- 
zog and Hauck, Realencyklopddie, i. 255 et seq.; Dessau, 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani, ed. H. Dessau, ii. 162; 
Reinach, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxi. 161 et seq., xxxii. 160, 
xxxiv. 196. M. Br. 


AGRIPPA II. (or in full MARCUS JULIUS 
AGRIPPA ; known also as Herod Agrippa II.): 
Son of Agrippa I. He was born in the year 28, and, ac- 
cording to a statement that is not uncontradicted 
(Photius, “ Bibliotheca," cod. 38), it is said that he 
died in the year 100. He was educated in Rome, 
where he saw much of the court life that had been 
so harmful to his father. It proved just as detri- 
mental to him, for he reached maturity just at the 
time that Messalina and Agrippina dared to flaunt 
the most fearful depths of profligacy in publie. On 
the sudden death of his father, the emperor Clau- 
dius desired him to enter into the full inheritance of 
all his rights and titles, but upon the advice of 
court favorites he refrained from doing so. Once 
again Judea was hánded over to the care of procura- 
tors, and for the time being the young man was de- 
tained at court. Here he had the opportunity of 
being helpful to his coreligionists from time to time 
(Josephus, * Ant." xv. 11, § 4; xx. 1, § 2) and of ac- 
quiring proficiency in all the arts of courtly flattery. 

On the death of Herod IL, Agrippa succeeded in 
having the former’s post promised him. In the year 

50, without regard to the rights of the 

Succeeds heir to the throne, he had himself ap- 

Herod II. pointed (* B. J.” ii. 12, § 1; “ Ant.” xx. 
5, 89; 9, 8 7) to the principality of 

Chalcis by the emperor, and also to the supervisor- 
ship of the Temple at Jerusalem, which carried with 
it the right of nominating the high priest. Within 
three years—possibly before he left Rome to assume 
the dignity of his office—the emperor presented him 
with larger territory in exchange for Chalcis, giving 
him the tetrarchy of his great-uncle Philip—over 
which Agrippa's father had also ruled—together 
with that of Lysanias (Abilene), and the district of 
Varus (^ Ant." xx. 7, 81; “B. J.” ii. 12, § 8). Nero, 
when he became emperor, added to this territory, 
giving him considerable tracts of Galilee and Perea. 
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These transfers took place probably in the years 53 
and 61, and thus enabled him to inscribe these two 
years on his coins as the dates of the beginning of 
his reign (* Wiener Numismatische Zeit.” iii. 451). 


(From Madden, ** Coins of the Jews.’’) 


In the stamping of these coins he showed no consid- 
eration whatever for the religious scruples of the 
Jews. Nearly all of them bear the names and eft- 
gies of the reigning emperor (10th year, sometimes 
his own also), and even heathen emblems (11th 
year). He abused the right to appoint and re- 
move the high priests, and in his selec- 

Coins of tions rarely took the fitness of the 
Agrippa. appointceinto consideration. He lived 
in constant strife and quarrel with the 

priests. At one time he encroached on their priv- 
ileges by ordering the Levites to assume garments 


similar to those of the priests (see Biichler, “ Die 


Priester u. der Cultus,” p. 144). At another time he 
added a watch-tower to the Herodian palace in Jeru- 
salem, which permitted him to see into the Temple 
courts; but in defiance the priests raised the Tem- 
ple wall. 

He gratified his desire for the erection of beauti- 
ful buildings, especially in his capital, Cæsarea Phi- 
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Copper Coin of Agrippa II., llth year. 


(From Madden, ** Coins of the Jews.) 


lippi, which he adorned with magnificent edifices, and 
which, in order to flatter Nero, he called Neronias 
(“ Ant.” xx. 9, $4). He led a lordly life, devoid of 
care, without a thought for the unhappy destiny 
of his people, who were inevitably hastening toward 
their national downfall. Unlike his father, whom 
he otherwise emulated in all things, he abandoned 
all attempt to secure political independence for the 
Jews from their Roman master. When the final 
struggle broke out he saw safety and salvation for 
his people only in blind submission to the emperor, 
and employed his brilliant eloquence to warn the 
inflamed leaders against extremes, and counseled the 
return, so far as possible, to calmness 

Joins the and deliberation. But his words were 
Romans. withoutavail(* D. J.” ii. 16, S84, 5); he 
barely escaped from Jerusalem with his 

life. From that time he stood unreservedly on the 
side of the Romans, and even assisted them with 
his troops. He actually went so far, after the cap- 


| 
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ture of Jotapata, as to deliberately invite Vespasian 
and his army to his capital, to celebrate the occasion 
of the conquest of the Jews. The drunken festivi- 
ties and unrestrained debauchery that ensued lasted 
for three weeks. He then joined the conquerors in 
their victorious march onward. 

As a reward for this valuable aid against his own 
brethren the Romans spared his beautiful city, 
Tiberias. On receipt of the news of the downfall of 
Nero, Vespasian sent his son Titus, accompanied 
by Agrippa, to Italy to pay homage to the new em- 
peror While on their journey the tidings reached 
them that the new emperor had already been mur- 
dered; Titus turned back, but Agrippa continued 
his journey to Rome (“B. J.” iv. 9, 82). He left 
Rome only when he heard that Vespasian had been 
exalted to the imperial throne (Tacitus, “ Hist." ij, 
81), and joined Titus, to whom Vespasian had en- 
trusted the continuation of the war, and remained 
with him until the destruction of the Temple (Taci- 
f tus, “ Hist.” v. 1). In com- 

pensation for this new aid 
against the Jews, Vespa- 
sian enlarged his dominions 
( Photius, “ Bibliotheca,” 
cod. 33), and conferred 
upon him, in the year 73, 
the rank of pretor (Dio Cas- 
sius, lxvi. 15). 

Of his religious life very 
little that is praiseworthy 
can be mentioned. It is 

'true that he insisted that 


should undergo circumcision (* Ant.” xx. 7, && 1, 3), 
and that once, suffering from a revulsion of feeling, 
he shed tears before the assembled con- 
Character. gregation on the reading of the passage 
Deut. xvii. 15-20 (see Tosef., Sotah, vii. 
15; Yer. Sotah, 22; Bab. Sotah, 7, 8). But the people 
hated him for his arbitrary treatment of the high- 
priesthood, and for the adoption of the heathen em- 
blemsonhiscoins. He certainly never desired to em- 
brace Christianity, for the utterance attributed to him 
in Acts, xxvi. 28, is evidently to be taken as a jest. 
His private life seems to have been anything but 
creditable. The worst of reports were current at 
home, as well.as in Rome, concerning his relations 
with his beautiful but ee 
profligate sister Berenice, 
afterward the mistress of 
Titus (^ Ant." xx. 7, 88; 
Juvenal, “ Satires,” vi. 
159) He died childless 
(100), surviving the down- 
fall of Judea only a few 
decades. Josephus, the 
historian, was indebted to 
him for numerous correc- 
tions and additions. Prob- HELM 
ably Agrippa gave him Copper Coin of Agrippa II., 


these for the purpose of 26th year, with S[enatus] 
C[onsultum]. 
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justifying and defending 
his own acts (* Vita,” $ 65; compare Eusebius, “ Hist. 
Eccl. ” iii. 9). With him the race of Herod ends. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xix., xx.; idem, B. J. ii., vii. 
(ed. Niese, see index) ; Acts, xxv. 18 et seq.: on inscriptions 
see Schürer in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift f ir Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, 1818, pp. 248 et seq. ; Zeit. Deutsch. Paldist. Ver. vii. 
121 et seq.; Monatsschrift, xix. 433 et seq., 529 et seq., xx. 18 ct 
seq.: Barwald, Josephus in Galildia u. sein Verhdltniss zu 
den Parteieny, Breslau, 1877 ; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii. 4th 
ed., 14 et seq.; Libowitz, Herod and Agrippa (Hebrew), 2d 
ed., New York, 1898. 
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AGRIPPA, CAIUS JULIUS: Mentioned as 
propretor of the Roman province of Asia in an in- 
scription at Ephesus; was probably a descendant of 
the royal house of Herod. His father, referred to in 
the inscription in question as King Alexander, was 
doubtless the Alexander appointed by Vespasian as 
sking of an island in Cilicia" (Josephus, " Ant." 
xviii. 5, $4) and would thus be great-grandson of 
Alexander, son of Herod the Great, by Mariamne 
(sec genealogical abstract below). His descendants 
soou lost all connection with Judaism and disap- 
peared in heathendom (Josephus, 256g. 141). 


Herod the Great, d. 4 B.C., 
husband of Mariamne, d. 29 B.C. 


Alexander 
Tigranes, king of Armenia 
Alexander, husband of Jotapa, king in Cilicia 


C. Julius Agrippa 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, 
iii. 187, 587; Prosopographia Imperii Romani, ed. H. Des- 
sau, ii. 162, 87; Schtirer, Gesch. i. 2, part 468; Mommsen, 
in Hermes, 1870, iv. 190. 

M. Br. 


AGRIPPA, SIMONIDES: Youngest son of 
Flavius Josephus, the historian, by his second wife, 
a Jewess of distinguished family from the island of 
Crete; born about the year 82. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Vita, $76; compare $i. 


M. Br. 


AGRIPPINA: The depraved daughter of Ger- 
manicus and wife of the emperor Claudius, who at 
times interested herself in the internal affairs of 
Judea, Upon the pressing representations of Agrippa 
IL, she succeeded in inducing the emperor to dismiss 
the governor CuMANtS for his oppression of the Jews, 
and he was sent into exile (Josephus, “ Ant.” xx. 6, 
$ 3: Schiirer, “Gesch.” 2d ed., i. 476; see Gritz, 
"Gesch. d. Juden," iii. 725). How far-reaching her 
influence was may be gleaned from the fact that 
her name, with that of her imperial husband, is 
frequently met with on Palestinian coins. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Madden. Coins of the Jews, pp. 154 ct scq.; 
Sehürer, Gesch. i. 478, note 19. 
M. Bn. 


AGUDAT AHIM (“United Brethren "): A name 
adopted by many Jewish societies throughout the 
world, the members of which pledge themselves to 
brotherly love, and to mutual assistance in time of 
need. In the United States the name of the birth- 
place of the majority of the members is added to 
the above designation, as: Agudat Ahim Anshe 
Wilna, meaning “United Brethren of the Men of 
Wilna.” The object of most of these societies is the 
alleviation of the immediate necessities of their mem- 
bers, Many of them have their own synagogues, 
where the members assemble for worship on the Sab- 
bath and festivals, or even week-days. Some of them 
also own burial-places. A rabbi is engaged by some 
Societies to lecture on Sabbaths or holidays. In Gali- 
cla there is a society of this name, the aim of which 
does not correspond with that of the above-men- 
Honed societies, its purpose being to disseminate cul- 
ture among the Jews of Galicia. It has already ac- 
complished much good in combating anti-Semitism. 

Js Lo. 


AGUILAR (called also Aguilar de Campo): 
À district in the Spanish province of Valencia, which 
sheltered a considerable Jewish congregation in the 
Middle Ages. In consequence of the persecution 

I.—18 | 


by the Almohades, many of the Jews resident there 
pretended for a time to embrace Islam. In the year 
1290 the Jews of the community paid 8,600 marave- 
dis ($29,240 = £5,848) in taxes. In the civil war be- 
tween Don Pedro the Cruel and his brother, Don 
Henry, the Jews of Aguilar suffered severely, and 
many of them were slain. A tombstone, with a 
Hebrew inscription dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is to be found above the gateof Reinosa. The 
Beautiful brass lamp, which toward the end of the 
sixteenth century still hung in the church of San 
Miguel in Aguilar, belonged originally to the syna- 
gogue there. It bears on its rim a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion, stating that it was made by Samuel ben Pinhas 
Caro of Paredes. Many Spanish families have taken 
their name from this district. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel Zarza, in Mekor Hayyim, reprinted in 
Wiener's ed. of Shebet Yehudah, p. 182; Boletin dela Real 
Academia dela Historia, xxxvi. 340. MEK 


AGUILAR, ANTONIO D’. See Conex, Faya. 


AGUILAR (AVELAR), DAVID UZZIEL 
D': Friend and contemporary of De Barrios, and 
praised by the latter in the “ Relacion de los Poetas." 
He is known for his translation into Spanish of the 
works of Philo. 'The manuscript of this translation 
seems to be lost. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 252, and note 335; 
Rev. Et. Juives, xviii, 283. 
W. M. 


AGUILAR, DIEGO I" (or MOSES LOPEZ 
PEREIRA): A Marano who flourished -in the 
eighteenth century; born probably in Spain; died at 
London in 1759. In 1722 he went from Lisbon to 
London, and thence to Vienna. From 1725 to 1747 
he held the tobacco monopoly in Austria, and had the 
power to establish factories and regulate prices. 
When in 1747 he besought the government to re- 
turn to him a part of the money that he had deposited 
on account of the revenues, the empress Maria The- 
resa replied: “This appears to me just. I owe him 
much more; therefore, return it to him." Aguilar 
was a great favorite with the empress, who commis- 
sioned him to rebuild and enlarge the imperial palace 
at Schónbrunn, and he advanced 300,000 florins for 
the work. In recognition of his services Maria The- 
resa created him a baron and privy councilor to the 
crown of the Netherlands and Italy. Aguilar, who 
together with his family enjoyed the greatest free- 
dom of belief, was the founder of the Spanish or 
Turco-Jewish community in Vienna, and succeeded 
in obtaining many concessions for the relief of his 
oppressed coreligionists. As a result of his efforts 
the Jews of Moravia were protected from pillage in 
1749, and the intention of Maria Theresa to expel 
the Jews from the whole of the Austrian empire, in 
1748 or 1749, was abandoned. He left Vienna sud- 
denly in 1749, because the Spanish government de- 
manded his extradition. He went to London, where 
he had a brother, who, like himself, was reputed to 
be very wealthy (see AGUILAR, EPHRAIM LOPEZ). 
Before leaving he presented the community which 
he had founded there, as well as the Spanish-Jew- 
ish community of Temesvar, with beautiful silver 
crowns for the scrolls of the Law, upon which his 
name was inscribed. On the Day of Atonement a 
prayer is still said for the repose of his soul by the 
'Turco-Jewish community of Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zemlinsky, Historia de la Comunidad Is- 
raelita-Espafiola en Viena, Vienna, 1888; Frankl, in Allg. 


Zeit. d. Jud. 1854. p. 630 et seq., 656 et scq.; G. Wolf, Gesch. 
der Juden in Wien, pp. 68, 277 ; Wilson, Wonderful Charac- 


ters, p. 64. . 
M. K. 
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AGUILAR, EPHRAIM LOPEZ PEREIRA, 
BARON D’: Second Baron d'Aguilar; born in 
Vienna in 1789; died at London, 1809. In 1757 he 
was naturalized in England, where he had settled 
with his father. He married in 1758 the daughter 
of Moses Mendes da Costa, who is reported to have 
brought him a fortune of £150,000. He succeeded 
to his father's title and fortune in 1759, and fora 
time lived in luxurious style with twenty servants 
at Broad Street Buildings. But by the Revolution- 
ary War in America he lost an estate there of 15,000 
acres, and subsequently became known as a miserly 
and eccentric person, giving up his mansion in Broad 
street as wellas his country houses at Bethnal Green, 
Twickenham, and Sydenham. His establishment 
at Colebrook Row, Islington, was popularly styled 
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Baron d'Aguilar on Starvation Farm. 
(From Wilson, ** Wonderful Characters,?) 


* Starvation Farm," because of the scanty food pro- 
vided for the cattle. He died there in 1802, leaving, 
hidden in various parts of his dwelling, a fortune 
valued at £200,000 to his two daughters who sur- 
vived him. 

D'Aguilar held various positions in his own com- 
munity, and served as treasurer of the Portuguese 
Synagogue; the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Mahamad bear the signature of Ephraim d'Aguilar. 
He was elected warden in 1765, but he declined to 
serve, and refused, on technical grounds, to pay the 
fine. Eight days were given him to accept or to 
submit to the penalty. He evidently submitted, for 
in 1767 he married the widow of Benjamin Mendes 
da Costa, which he would not have been able to do 
had he been lying underthe ban. When hetook up 
his eccentric life the couple separated. After twenty 
years a partial reconciliation took place between the 
baron and his wife, but only for a short time. He was 


again elected to office in 1770, and for some years 
thereafter remained a member of the synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anglo-Jowish Hist. Exhib. Catalogue, 1887. 


Jew. Chron. Jan., 1874; Wilson, Wonderful Characters, pp, 
64-68; Piciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. 


AGUILAR, GRACE: English novelist and 
writer on Jewish history and religion; born at Hack. 
ney, London, June 2, 1816; died at Frankfort-on-tho. 
Main, September 16, 1847, where her remains were 
buried in the Jewish cemetery. She was the oldest 
child of parents descended from Portuguese Maranos 
who sought asylum in England in the eighteenth cen. 
tury. To strengthen her constitution, which from 
infancy had been feeble, she was taken to the sca. 
shore and to various rural localities in England, 
Her love of nature was cultivated by these experi- 
ences; and at the age of twelve she devoted herself 
of her own accord to the study of natural science, 
augmenting a collection of shells begun by her at 
Hastings, when only four years old, and supple. 
menting it by mineralogical and botanical collec. 
tions. M 
Grace Aguilar was educated mainly by her pa. 


rents. Her mother, a cultivated woman of strong 
religious feeling, trained her to read 

Early the Scriptures systematically; and 
Training. when she was fourteen her father read 


aloud to her regularly, chiefly history, 
while she was occupied with drawing and needle 
work. She wasan assiduous musician till her health 
became impaired. Her reading, especially in his- 
tory, was extensive; her knowledge of foreign liter 
ature was wide. She evinced a literary tendency at 
the age of seven, when she began a diary, which she 
continued almost uninterruptedly until her death. 
Before she was twelve she had written a drama, 
“Gustavus Vasa.” Her first verses were evoked 
two years later by the scenery about Tavistock in 
Devonshire. The first products of her pen to be 
published (anonymously in 1885) were her collected 
poems, which she issued under the title “The Magie 
Wreath.” Her productions are chiefly stories and 
religious works dealing with Jewish subjects. The 
former embrace domestic tales, tales founded on 
Marano history, and a romance of Scottish history, 
“The Daysof Bruce” (1852). The most popularof 
the Jewish tales is “The Vale of Cedars, or the 
Martyr:.A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century,” 
written before 1835, published in 1850, 
and twice translated into German and 
twice into Hebrew. Her other stories 
founded on Jewish episodes are in- 
cluded in a collection of nineteen tales, “Home 
Scenes and Heart Studies”; “The Perez Family” 
(1843) and “The Edict," together with “The Es- 
cape,” had appeared as two separate volumes; the 
others were reprinted from magazines. Her domestic 
tales, of which new editions still appear, are “ IIome 
Influence” (1847) and its sequel, “The Mother's 
Recompens.” (1850), both of them written early m 
1886, and “ Woman’s Friendship ” (1851). 

The first of Miss Aguilar’s religious works wasa 
translation of the French version of “Israel De- 
fended,” by the Marano Orobio de Castro, printed 
for private circulation. It was closely followed by 
“The Spirit of Judaism,” the publication of which 
was for a time prevented by the loss of the original 
manuscript. Sermons by Rabbi Isaac Leeser, o! 
Philadelphia, had fallen into her hands and, like all 
other accessible Jewish works, had been eagerly 
read. She requested him to revise the manuscript 
of the “Spirit of Judaism," which was forwarded t 
him, but was lost. The authoress rewrote it; aud 
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in 1842 it was published in Philadelphia, with notes 
by Leeser. A second edition was issued in 1849 
hy the first American Jewish Publication Society ; 
and a third (Cincinnati, 1864) has an appendix 
containing thirty-two poems (bearing date 1888- 
1847), all but two reprinted from “The Occi- 
dent." The editors notes serve mainly to mark 
dissent from Miss Aguilar’s depreciation of Jewish 
tradition—due probably to her Marano ancestry and 
to her country life, cut off from association with 
Jews. In 1845 “The Women of Israel” appeared— 
a series of portraits 
delineated according 
to the Scriptures and 
Josephus. This was 
soon followed by 
“The Jewish Faith: 
Its Spiritual Conso- 
lation, Moral Guid- 
ance, and Immortal 
Hope,” in thirty-one 
letters, the last dated 
September, 1846. Of 
this work—addressed 
to a Jewess under the 
spell of Christian in- 
fluence, to demon- 
strate to her the spiri- 
tuality of Judaism— 
the larger part is devoted to immortality in the Old 
Testament. Miss Aguilar’s other religious writings 
—some of them written as early as 1886— were col- 
lected in a volume of “Essays and Miscellanies ” 
(1851-52). The first part consists of “Sabbath 
Thoughts” on Scriptural passages and prophecies; 
the second, of “Communings” for the family circle. 

In her religious writings Miss Aguilar’s attitude 
was defensive. Despite her almost exclusive inter- 
course with Christians and her utter lack of preju- 
diee, her purpose, apparently, was to equip Eng- 
lish Jewesses with arguments against conversionists. 
She inveighed against formalism, and laid stress 
upon knowledge of Jewish history and the Hebrew 
language. In view of the neglect of the latter by 
women (to whom she modestly confined her expos- 
tulutions), she constantly pleaded for the reading of 
the Scriptures in the English version. Her interest 


Grace Aguilar. 


in the reform movement was deep; yet, despite her . 


attitude toward tradition, she observed ritual ordi- 
nances punctiliously. Her last work was a sketch 
of the “ History of the Jews in England,” written 
for ^ Chambers's Miscellany.” In point of style it 
is the most finished of her productions, free from 
the exuberances and redundancies that disfigure the 
tales—published, for the most part, posthumously 
by her mother. The defects of her style are mainly 
chargeable to youth. With her extraordinary indus- 
try—she rose early and employed the day system- 
dtically—and her growing ability of concentration 
she gave promise of noteworthy productions. 

Miss Aguilar's later years were full of family 
trials. In 1835 she had an attack of illness, from the 
effect of which she neverrecovered. Finally her in- 
creasing weakness and suffering necessitated change 
of air, and in 1847 a Continental trip was arranged. 
Defore her departure some Jewish ladies of London 
presented her with a gift and a touching address 
recounting her achievements in behalf of Judaism 
and Jewish women. She visited her elder brother at 
Frankfort, and at first seemed to benefit by the 
change; but after a few weeks she had to resort io 
the baths of Schwalbach. Alarming symptoms 
hecessitated her return to Frankfort, and there she 
died. Her last words, spelled on her fingers, were, 
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“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” and 
her epitaph is the verse Prov. xxxi. 31. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Memoir prefixed to Home Influence, 1849; The 
Eclectic Review (new series), February, 1858, pp. 184, 135: 
The Art Union, November, 1847, p. 378; The Art Journal, ' 
May, 1851. p. 183; Collected Works, 8 vols., London, 1861; 
Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century, 
sv. Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Hg 


AGUILAR, JACOB DE: Pupil of Abraham 
de Fonseca at Hamburg, and hakam in one of the 
Brazilian communities, about 1640. M. K. 


AGUILAR (AGUYLAR) MOSES RA- 
PHAEL DE (not Raphael nor Raphael Moses) : Born 
probably in Portugal; died in Amsterdam, Dec. 15, 
1679. He was hakam and principal of the Talmud 
Torah at Amsterdam. In 1642 he went with Isaac 
Aboab da Fonseca, as hazan, to Brazil, where he re- 
mained till the reconquest of that country by the 
Portuguese, when he returned to Amsterdam and 
was reappointed to his former position. At the 
Talmud Torah he taught Talmud and Hebrew gram- 
mar. His mastery of Hebrew was so complete that 


. he used this language in conversations with his pu- 


pils. He was a friend of the wealthy ABRAHAM 
ISRAEL PEREYRA, for whose chief literary work he 
wrote an approbation (haskamah). For several years 
they were both adherents of Shabbethai Zebi. Agui- 
lar continued in his office for forty years until his 
death. He left a large library, the catalogue of 
which was printed at Amsterdam in 1680. He pub- 
lished “ Epitome da Grammatica Hebrayca” (Leyden, 
1660), a second edition of which appeared at Amster- 
dam in 1661, under the title “ Compendio da Epitome 
Grammatica," with a treatise on Hebrew poetry. 
He also wrote “Dinim de Sehita e Bedica,” which 
was published at Amsterdam, 1681. It is said that 
he left about twenty Spanish, Portuguese, and He- 
brew works in manuscript, “ Tratado da Immortali- 
dade da Alma” (manuscript of twenty pages quarto) 
being among them. M. K. 


‘AGUNAH: A woman whose husband has either 
abandoned her or, being absent, has not been heard 
from for some time. Having no proof of her hus- 
band's death, or being without a bill of divorce from 
him, herstatusas a wife remains forever unchanged ; 
for Jewish law does not admit the presumption of 
death from a prolonged absence merely, nor can a 
wife obtain a divorce from an absent husband. 

In order to mitigate the hardship arising from 
such cases the rabbinical law relaxed the strict rules 
regarding evidenee— which, to establish a fact le- 
gally, required the testimony of two competent wit- 
nesses—and accepted testimony that in other cases 
would not have been deemed competent. If theab- 
sent husband sent a bill of divorce to his wife, the 
messenger was permitted to testify thatit was written 
and signed in his presence; and this testimony was 
deemed equivalent to that of two witnesses (Git. 20). 
Another concession was made in permitting the wit- 
nesses to attest the bill of divorce, although they 
could neither read nor write. "The bill was read to 
them, and a tracing was made for their signature 
(Git. 95; Maimonides, * Hilkot Gerushin," 1. 28). 

In case the husband died while absent from his 
wife, the testimony of one witness was deemed suf- 
ficient to prove death (Yeb. 1222), so that the woman 
might not become an ‘Agunah (Yeb. 88a), it being 
almost impossible in most cases to obtain two wit- 
nesses to prove death in a foreign land. In this case 
even hearsay evidence, as well as the testimony of 
persons otherwise utterly incompetent, was received. 


TUUS Pink d me peme e mte rir à e ars 


Agur ben Jakeh 
Aha b. Isaac 


_ 


Maimonides (“ Hilkot Gerushin,” xiii. 29) sums up 
the matter in these words: 


"Let it not seem hard to thee that the sages have permitted 
remarriage of the wife upon the testimony of a Woman, or a 
slave [male or female], or an idolater [speaking without motive], 
or upon hearsay or documentary evidence, and without cross- 
examination; for the Torah insists upon the testimony of two 
witnesses and upon the other rules of evidence only when the 


matter ean not be otherwise determined—as, for instance, to - 


prove murder, or to prove a loan—but where the matter can be 
otherwise determined and the testimony of a witness can be re- 
futed, as in the ease where he testifles that some one is dead, it 
is not to be presumed that he will bear false witness. Hence, 
the rule is relaxed so that Jewish women shall not be ‘Agunot.” 


For ‘Agunah in history see Ger; SOCIAL LIFE. 
D. W. A. 


AGUR BEN JAKEH.—Biblical Data: The 
compiler of a collection of proverbs found in Prov. 
xxx, The text (ver. 1) seems to say that he was a 
^ Massaite," the gentilic termination not being in- 
dicated in the traditional writing “ Ha-Massa " (com- 
pare Gen, xxv. 14). This place has been identified by 
some Assyriologists with the land of Mash, a dis- 
trict between Palestine and Babylonia, and the traces 
of nomadic or seminomadic life and thought found 
in Gen. xxxi. and xxxii. give some support to the 
hypothesis. Graetz, followed by Bickell and Cheyne, 
conjectures that the original reading is * Ha-Moshel,” 
“the collector of proverbs.” The true explanation 
is still uncertain. J. F. McC. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: “Agur,” and 
the enigmatical names and words which follow in 
Prov. xxx. 1, are interpreted by the Haggadah as 
epithets of Solomon, playing upon the words as 
follows: “Agur” denotes “the compiler: the one 
who first gathered maxims together.” “The son of 
Jakeh” denotes “the one who spat out,” that is, 
“despised” (from sip, “to spit”), le-Ithiel, “the 
words of God” (ot, “word”; £i, “ God”), exclaim- 
ing, “I can [val] transgress the law against mar- 
rying many wives without fear of being misled 
by them.” Another exposition is that “Agur” 
means “the one who is brave in the pursuit of wis- 
dom”; “the son of Jakel” signifies “he who is free 
from sin” (from naki, * pure”); Aa-massa (* the bur- 
den”), “he who bore the yoke of God”; /e-/tAiel, 
“he who understood the signs" (ot, *sign") and 
deeds of God, or he who understood the alphabet 
of God, that is the creative “letters” (ot, “letter ”) 
(see Ber. 55a); we- Ukal, “the master” (‘Tan., Wacra, 
ed. Buber, 2, p. 18; Midr. Prov. xxx. 1; Yalk. on 
the passage, S 962). L. G. 


AHA or AHAI: The name of nearly fourscore 
rabbis quoted in the Talmud and in midrashic liter- 
ature. Some of these are misnamed through the 
errors of copyists; others appear but once or twice, 
and, consequently, can not be identified with any 
degree of certainty. Thosementioned below embrace 
the most prominent teachers of their respective gen- 
erations; and the foremost of them are the following 
three sages, who are always quoted by that name, 
alone, without any patronymic or cognomen. 


S. M. 


AHA (AHAT) I.: A tanna of the second cen- 
tury, junior contemporary of Simon ben Yohai, with 
whom, as well as with others of the fourth and fifth 
tannaitic generations, he appears in halakie dispu- 
tations. While he is, therefore, best Known as a 
halakist, he is occasionally met also in the field of 
the Haggadah. Thus, commenting on Ex. xiv. 15, 
“Wherefore criest thou unto me? speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward," he quotes 
Ps. cvi. 28, “ Therefore he said that he would destroy 
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them, had not Moses, his chosen, stood before him 
in the breach, to turn away his wrath, lest he 
should destroy them”; and remarks, “The Lord said 
to Moses, ‘Why criest thou unto me? For thy sake 
I will save Israel. Had it not been for thy prayers 
Ishould have destroyed them ere this, because of 
their idolatry '" (Mek., Beshallah, 3). Elsewhere 
he derives from Deut. vi. 7 (^ And thou shalt talk of 
them [the commandments] when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way ”) the duty 
of man to have set hours for the study of the Torah, 
and not to make it subject to opportunity (Yoma, 
195; Tosef., Ber. 2, 2; Tosef., Shab. 15, 17; Bab, 
Shab. 127a; Tosef., Yeb. 14, 4; Tosef., Git. 3, 1; 
Tosef., Niddah, 6, 13; Bab. Niddah, 218). 
; S. M. 


AHA (AHAT) II.: A Palestinian amora of the 
first amoraic generation (third century), surnamed 
Berabbi, Ha-Gadol or Roba (“the Great”). He sys- 
tematized Baraitot at the Academy of Hiya ha- 
Gadol, and was teacher of Samuel ha-Zaken (Ber. 
14a; Yer. Ber. ii. æ; Yer. Sanh. ii. 20e, iv. 220, 
v. 99e; Bek. 2450). The Midrash preserves the fol. 
lowing homily of his on Num. xiii. 2: “Send thou 
men, that they may search the land of Canaan, 
which I give unto the children of Israel,” the last 
clause of which appears to be superfluous. Prefa- 
cing this homily with a quotation from Isa. xl. 8, 
“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the 
word of our God shall stand forever,” he illustrates 
his subject with the following simile: 


*"* A king once had a friend with whom he made a covenant 
saying, ' Follow me and I will bestow a gift upon thee.’ The 
friend obeyed the royal summons, but soon after died. Then 
the king spoke to his friend's son, saying, * Although thy father 
is dead, I shall not cancel my promise of a gift to him ; como, 
thou, and receive it.^ The king is the Holy One—blessed be He! 
and the friend is Abraham, as it is said in Isa. xli. 8, * the seed 
of Abraham my friend. To him the Holy One had said, ' Fol- 
low me,' as we read in Gen. xii. 1, * Get thee out of thy country 
unto a land that I will show thee.’ And to him the Lord prom- 
ised agift; as it is said [Gen. xiii. 17], * Arise, walk through 
the land; for I will give it unto thee’; and again [Gen. xiii. 15], 
* All the land which thou seest, to thee I will give it, and to thy 
seed forever.’ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dead; but the 
Lord said to Moses, 'Although I promised to give the land to 
Israel's fathers, who are now dead, I shall not cancel my prom- 
ise, but fulfil it to tneir children’: thus we understand the text, 
‘The word of our God shall stand forever?" (Tan., Shelah, 3; 
Num. R. xvi.). 

S. M. 


AHA (AHAT) III.: A Palestinian amora of the 
fourth century and associate of the most prominent 
teachers of the fourth amoraic generation, R. Jonah 
and R. Yose II. He was a native of Lydda in south- 
ern Palestine, but settled in Tiberias, where Huna 
IL, Judah bar Pazi, and himself eventually consti- 
tuted a bet din, or court of justice (Yer. Ter. ii. 41d; 
Yer. Shab. vi. 8a; Yer. B. B. viii. 162; Yer. Sanh. 1. 
18e, end). Like his elder namesakes, he was a rec- 
ognized authority on Halakah; but in Haggadah he 
surpassed them, being by far the most frequently 
quoted by haggadists of his own times and of sub- 
sequent generations. Commenting on Abraham's 
attempt to sacrifice Isaac, Aha tries to prove that 
the patriarch misunderstood the divine call. He re- 
fers to Ps. Ixxxix. 85 [A. V. 84], * My covenant will 
I not break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of 
my lips,” which he construes thus: 


'" My covenant will I not break, even that covenant in which I 
have assured Abraham : ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called’ [Gen. 
xxi. 12]. nor alter the thing which is gone out of my lips. when 
I said to him, * Take now thy son? [Gen. xxii. 2]. This may be 
compared to a king, who expressed to his friend a wish to sce 
tender child put on his table. His friend immediately went forth, 
and returned with his own child, whom he placed on the table 
before the king. He again went forth, and returned with d 
sword to slay the child, whereupon the king exclaimed, ' V hat 
art thou doing?’ ‘Sire,’ replied the anxious friend, ' didst thou 
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not express a desire for a tender child on thy table?’ To which 
the king answered, * Have I asked for a dead child? It is a live 
one I desire. Even so, said the Holy One—blessed be He !—to 
Abraham: * Take now thy son, and offer him there for a burnt 
offering ;? Whereupon Abraham built an altar, and placed his son 
upon it. But when he stretched forth his hand for the knife, the 
angel cried out,’ Lay not thine hand upon the youth.’ And when 
Abraham inquired, * Didst thou not tell me to offer my son ?' the 
angel retorted, * Did I tell thee to kill him?’ (Tan., Wayera, 
ed. Buber, 40; Gen, R. lvi.). 

One of Aha's epigrams reads, “ The Jew needs pri- 
vations to lead him back to God " (Cant. R. i. 4; Lev. 
R. xiii.) His gratitude to the defenders of his peo- 
ple he expressed by saying, “ To him who speaks a 
wood word for Israel, the Lord will assign an exalted 
station in the world; for it is written [Isa. xxx. 18], 
He will exalt him who has pity on you’ " (Pesik. R. 
33. 1964). For other homiletic observations, sce 
Pesik. R. 4, 895, xiii. 1115, xvii. 1810, 1335, xxi. 1454, 
xxx, 1915; Tan., ed. Buber, index of authors; Midr. 
Teh., ed. Buber, index; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, in- 
dex; see also a full account in Bacher, “Ag. Pal. 
Amor.” iii. 106-163. S. M. 


AHA: Brother of Abba, the father of Jeremiah 
b. Abba; a contemporary of Abba Arika (third cen- 
tury). The latter said that in the history of the 
world there never had been a man so penitent as 
Kine Josiah, and after him came Aha, the brother 
of Abba (Shab. 560). S. M. 


AHA B. ADDA: Anamora of the fourth cen- 
tury; born and educated in Palestine. He emigrated 
io Babylonia, where he became a disciple of Rab Ju- 
dah ben Ezekiel and of Rab Hamnuna II. He fre- 
quentlyreported decisions of his Palestinian teachers. 
IIc survived all his associates of the third amoraic 
generation. As he grew old he became weak and his 
hands trembled; and it is related that, to imitate 
his signature in a judicial document, a forger made 
his own hand tremble like that of the aged scholar 
(Kid. 804; Sanh. 900; Suk. 210, 26a; B. B. 167a). That 
Aha loved virtue for virtue’s sake may be inferred 
from the construction he put on Mal. iii. 18. He 
says: “* Then shall ye return, and discern between 
the righteous and the wicked.’ This means between 
the believer and the unbeliever. ‘Between him that 
serveth God for God's sake and him that serveth 
Him not for His sake; that is, man should not use 
his knowledge of the Law as an ax to cut with or as 
a crown wherewith to crown himself" (Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. xxxi., ed. Buber; compare Ab. iv. 5). = 

S. M. 


AHA AREKA. See Apa (Amar) D. Para. 


AHA B. AWYA or ‘AWA: A Babylonian hal- 
akist of the third generation of Amoraim, He once 
visitel Palestine, where he attended the lectures of 
Rab Assi (Yasa I.), and seems to have met Rabbi 
Johanan. He was a disciple of Rab Hisda in Baby- 
lonia, and appears frequently in controversy with 
Rab Ashi I. (Pes. 880; Yeb. 117a; B. B. 3a, 460, 560; 
Hul. 310, 50). S. M. 


AHA BARDALA: A Babylonian amora of the 
first gencration,a contemporary of Abba Areka (Suk. 
Réa; Dezah, 14a; Git. 14a). S. M. 


AHA OF DIFTI: A Babylonian amora of the 
sixth eeneration (fifth century), frequently found in 
halakie discussion with Rabina II. For a time he 
acted as counselor (hakam) of the exilarch (resh ga- 
Plo) Mar Zutra I. (441-450). After the death of 
Nahman b. Huna he would have been elected to the 
position of rector of the academy at Sura (once held 
by Ashi) but for the strategy of his friend Mar b. 
Ashi (Tabyomi), who considered himself entitled to 
the honor of filling the seat formerly occupied by 
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his own father. While the members of the acad- 
emy, resolved to elect Aha, were within, awaiting the 
appointed hour for voting, Mar had himself elected 
outside the academy (B. B. 126; Yeb. 8a; Ned. 28«; 
Naz. 42a; Sanh. 42e; Men. 53; Grütz, “Gesch. d. 
Juden,” iv. 465, n. 68). | S. M. 


AHA (AHAI) B. HANINA: A Palestinian 
amora of the third and fourth centuries. He col- 
lected rare Baraitot among the leading scholars of 
Daroma in southern Judea, which he communicated 
to his colleagues elsewhere, even as far as the Baby- 
lonian academies. Often he reports Halakot on be- 
half of Joshua b. Levi (Ber. 85; Suk. 54a; Yeb. 57a; 
Sotah, 245; Hul. 1820); also many Haggadot (see 
Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 540-546). R. Levi, 
the famous haggadist of the second and third amo- 
raic generations, received from Aha b. Hanina the 
reason for the collocation of the ninth and tenth 
benedictions in the Prayer of Benedictions, known 
by the name of * Shemoneh ‘ Esreh ? (Yer, Ber, ii, 5a), 
He recommends visiting the sick as a means of fa- 
cilitating a cure, declaring that every one who calls 
on a patient relieves him of one sixtieth part of his 
suffering (Ned. 39b). S. M. 


AHA BAR HUNA: A Babylonian amora of the 
fourth generation, disciple of Rabbah b. Nahmani 
and of Sheshet. Hisda, another teacher of Aha, em- 
ployed him for his halakic correspondence with Raba 
ben Joseph, who recognized in him a great and wise 
man (Pes. 47a, Yeb. 895, Ned. 90a, B. B. 70a, Sanh. 
48a, Shebu. 36b). It happened in his days that Ifra- 
Ormuzd, the queen-mother of Sapor II. of Persia, 
sent to Raba an animal to be sacrificed to the Jew- 
ish God and according to ancient Jewish rites ; but 
as the sacrifices had ceased with the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Raba deputized Aha b. Huna, together 
with Rab Safra, to burn the proffered sacrifice on a 
sand-bank by the sea, on à pyre prepared of newly 
felled wood (Zeb. 1162). B 

AME 


AHA B. IKA: A Babylonian amora of the fourth 
century, junior contemporary of Raba, and nephew 
of Aha b. Jacob. Heis frequently quoted in halakic 
discussions by his contemporaries and successors, and 
received the title of Bar be-Rab (Fellow of the Acad- 
emy) from his uncle Aha, with whom he carried on 
halakie controversies (Er. 63a, Ket. 74a, Sanh. 42«, 
Naz. 42a). c. M. 


AHA OF IRAK: A Babylonian, whoisalleged 
to haveinvented the Assyrian or Babylonian (super- 
linear) system of vowel-points and accents (9Yp3). 
He is known only from Karaite sources, which are 
somewhat unreliable. Pinsker (*Liklkute Kadmo- 
niyot?)thinks Aha is identical with Nissi ben Noah, 
the contemporary of Anan; and Graetz partly follows 
that opinion. But later investigators have proved 
that Nissi (if he existed at all) must have lived in the 
thirteenth century; his identity with Aha is, there- 
fore, out of the question. Fürst places Aha in the 
first half of the sixth century, and thinks he may be 
identical with the Saborean Aha bar Abbuhu, who 
died in d11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. d. Kartiert. i. 15, 195; Gott- 
lober, NAPA rr "mp3: Frankl, Concerning Simha 
Pinsker, in Ha-Shahar, viii. Harkavy, Notes to the Hebrew 
edition of Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, iii.; Jew. Quart. Rev. 
i. 243. 


P. Wi. 
AHA B. ISAAC: A Palestinian amora of the 
third generation (fourth century), junior contempo- 
rary of Zeira L, Ami L, and Abba (Ba) b. Mamel 
(Yer. Shab. iii. 6a, vi. Sa). Speaking of the glories 
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of Solomon’s Temple, he relates that when King 
Solomon constructed the sacred edifice he placed 
in it all kinds of trees made of gold; and whenever 
any kind of tree blossomed outside, the correspond- 
ing one inside blossomed also. In proof of this, 
Aha quotes the Biblical passage (Isa. xxxv. 2), “It 


shall blossom &bundantly, and rejoice even with joy 
and singing: the glory of Lebanon shall be given 


unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon." Leb- 
anon was the symbolic name of the Temple (Yer. 
Yoma, iv. 41d). S. M. 


AHA B. JACOB: A Babylonian amora, senior 
contemporary of Abaye and Raba (B. K. 40a), and 
a disciple of Huna, head of the academy at Sura. 
So incessant was his application to study that it 
undermined his health, and brought on a serious 
illness, from which, however, he recovered. Seeing 
some of his former schoolmates, who had contracted 
similar ailments and had become chronic sufferers, 
he applied to himself the Scriptural saying (Eccl. 
vii. 12), * Wisdom giveth life to them that have it ? 
(Yeb. 645). Nor did he long remember the warning 
of his early experience. He devoted all his days to 
the study of the Law; and when worldly avocations 
compelled him to “borrow” part of the day, he 
would “repay” it by studying at night (‘Er. 65a). 
After his ordination as teacher he established him- 
self at Paphunia (Epiphania; supposed to be on the 
Euphrates), where he became an authority on ritual 
matters, as well as a distinguished haggadist. By 
degrees he earned the reputation of being one of the 
foremost men of his age (‘Er. 68a). He is also re- 
ported to have been a skilful writer of Torah scrolls 
(B. B. 14a; Kid. 35a; B. K. 540; Niddah, 675; Sanh. 
46b) Fragments of his homiletic sayings are pre- 
served in Shab. 852; ‘Er. 54a; Pes. 8a; Yoma, 19b, 
759 ; Hag. 18a; Kid. 40a. In halakic discussion he 
is quoted in Yer. Sheb. vi. 365; Pes. 1165, 1175; Yoma, 
76a; Kid. 85a; Sanh. 365; Hor. 55, 65; Ker. 5b. 

In addition to his diligent pursuit of halakic and 
haggadic studies Aha appears to have applied him- 
self to philosophy and mysticism (Ber. 59a, Shab. 66b, 
B. B. 75a), and legend represents him as an adept in 
the occult sciences. It relates that a demon had es- 
tablished himself in the neighborhood of Abaye's 
academy, and greatly harassed the frequenters of 
the school, even when they walked together in day- 
light. Nooneseemed able to dislodge him. When 
Abaye was informed that Aha bar Jacob was on his 
way to Pumbedita, he arranged with the inhabitants 
of the city to refuse to accommodate him, so that 
he should be compelled to lodge in the academy. 
Aha arrived, and no sooner had he completed his 
arrangements for his night's rest than the demon 
appeared to him in the shape of a seven-headed 
hydra. Aha immediately betook himself to prayer; 
and at each genuflection one of the heads of the 
hydra dropped off. In the morning Aha reproach- 
fully said to Abaye, * Had not heaven seen fit to 
work a miracle, my life would have been endan- 
gered ” (Kid. 295; see Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor.” pp. 
187-159). S. M. 


AHA B. JOSEPH: A Babylonian amora who 
flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries. His life 
was an unusually long one; for in his youth he at- 
tended Hisda’s lectures (806), and in his old age dis- 
cussed halakic matters with Ashi II. (died 427). Itis 
stated that he was afflicted with asthma, for which 
Mar Ukba prescribed three ounces of asafetida to be 
taken in the course of three days. During another 
severe attack, he was treated medically by Kahana 
(Shab. 1105, 140a; B. M. 87a, 1095 ; Men. 35); ‘Er, 
295; Yeb. 31b; B. M. 1095; Hul. 105a). B. M. 


AHA (AHAI) B. MINYOMI: A Babylonian 
amora of the fourth generation (fourth century), 
disciple of Nahman b. Jacob, and contemporary of 
Abaye. Aha b. Minyomi was probably a brother 
of Adda b. Minyomi (Yeb. 94a; Kid. 66a; B. K, 
106a; D. B. 1485, 1595; ‘Ab. Zarah, 75). S. M. 

AHA (AHAI) B. PAPA or PAPI: A Pales- 
tinian amora of the third generation (fourth cen- 
tury). He was the contemporary of Abbahu (“Die 
Ag. der Pal. Amor.” iii. 546), Zeira L, and Abba 
IL He was surnamed Arika, an appellation of dis- 
puted meaning (compare Jastrow, “Dict.” under 
NDN, and ABBA ARIKA; Shab. 111a, 118a; Yer. 
R. H, iv, 595; Yer. Yeb. viii. 90). Referring to re- 
pentance, Aha is quoted as saying, “Great indeed 
is the power of repentance! It counteracts heav- 
enly decrees, and even annuls heavenly oaths!” 
The same sentence is attributed to Abba b. Papa 
(Pesik. xxv. 168a, Buber’s note; see Bacher, “ Ag. 
Pal. Amor." iii. 651) That repentance counter- 
acts heavenly decrees, he proves from the life of 
Jeconiah, “ Write ye this man [Coniah] childless” 
(Jer. xxii. 30); yet we find (I Chron. iii. 17) that 
Jeconiah was the father of no less than eight sons, 
among them Shealtiel. That repentance annuls 
heavenly oaths he deduces from the same message 
by Jeremiah (xxii. 94), * As I live, saith the Lord, 
though Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah, 
were the signet upon my right hand, yet would I 
pluck thee thence "; but ata later date Hag gai (ii. 93) 
says, “In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, will I 
take thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, the son of 
Shealtiel, saith the Lord, and will make thee asa 
signet " (Cant. R. to viii. 6). S. M. 


AHA B. RAB: A Babylonian amora of the 
third and fourth generations (fourth century). He 
was a contemporary of Rabina I. and the senior of 
Aha b. Jacob. His opinions were supported by his 
grandson, Mesharsheya (Sanh. 765, "ta; mn EA 

. M. 

AHA (AHAI) B. RABA: A Babylonian 
amora, son of Raba b. Joseph, and a contemporary 
of Amemar II. and of Ashi; died in 419. During 
the last five years of his life he filled the rectorate 
of the academy at Pumbedita (Shab. 98); Yeb. 46a; 
B. B. 1246; Men. 35; “Letter of Sherira”; Griitz, 
* Gesch. d. Juden,” 2d ed., iv. 379). S. M. 


AHA SAR HA-BIRAH (‘‘CASTELLAN”): 
A Palestinian amora of the third generation (fourth 
century), contemporary of Tanhum b. Hiyya of Ke- 
far Acco. No original decisions or doctrines are re- 
corded under his namein the Talmud; but in behalf 
of others he reported several Halakot and prece- 
dents. Ifhissurname did not come to him by inher- 
itance (compare JONATHAN SAR HaA-BrnAm), the 
social position indicated by it enabled him to be 
helpful to his unfortunate coreligionists. On one 
occasion, with the assistance of Tanhum, he ran- 
somed some Jewish captives who were brought to 
Tiberias (Yeb. 45). From the fact that he is said to 
have twice submitted Halakot to the sages at Usha, 
it seems probable that this place, a former seat of 
the Sanhedrin, was, even down to Aha’s days, à 
center of attraction for learned Jews (Ket. 22a, 880; 
B. B. 146a; ‘Ar. 220). But it is more likely that the 
reporter of the Halakot in Ket. 22a and B. B. Le. 
was a tanna of the same name. S. M. 

AHA (AHAI) OF SHABHA: A prominent 
Babylonian Talmudist of the eighth century. He 
enjoys the distinction of being the first rabbinical 
author known to history after the close of the Tal- 
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mud. The gaon of Pumbedita having died, Aha 
was universally acknowledged to be the fittest man 
to succeed him. But a personal grudge entertained 
by the exilarch Solomon bar Hasdai induced the 
litter to pass over Aha, and to appoint Natronai, 
Aha's secretary, a man considerably his inferior 
in learning and general acquirements. Highly in- 
censed at this slight, the eminent scholar left Baby- 
lonia and settled in Palestine, about 102—109, where 


he remained until his death. Notwithstanding Stein- 
schneider (“ Cat. Bodl" s.2.), who erroneously as- 
siens 761 as the year, the exact date of his demise 
«unknown. It must have been in Palestine that 
Aha wrote his book entitled ninbxw (* Quaestiones ” 
in tlie sense of disquisitions), as the title evinces; 
for this Aramaic word is employed in the sense of 
questio (the scientific investigation of a matter) by 
Palestinians only (Shab. 804). “Sheilta” is of Pal- 
estinian origin, as is shown by the words bugina 
and bisha, which accompany it. S. Mendelsohn is 
quite correct in his explanation of the term (* Rev. Et. 
Juives,” xxxii. 56). If, therefore, Simon Kahira 
made use of the “Sheiltot” in his Halakot, as is now 
certain, the statement of Abraham ibn Daud (accord- 
ing to whom Simon’s work was completed in 750) 
must be erroneous, since Aha did not leave Palestine 
before 752: and we know that Samuel Gaon, whose 
successor he was to have become, did not die before 
"51-759. There are also other evidences of Pales- 
tinian influence in Aha’s work. For example, his 
treatise indicates that besides the Babylonian Talmud 
(which, in the nature of things, was his chief author- 
ity) he made frequent use of the Yerushalmi, and of 
Palestinian Midrashim, Leviticus Rabbah, Ecclesi- 
astes Rabbah, and Tanhuma, all of which at this time 
were quite unknown in Babylonia (indeed, even 
Saadia Gaon, almost two hundred years later, knew 
comparatively little of them). 

The whole character of the *Sheiltot? is Palestin- 
ian; and, as such, they are quite distinct from the 
contemporary synopses of Judah Gaon and Simon 
Kahira, which confine themselves to important deci- 

| sions. of the Talmud, with the omis- 
Aha's sion of all discussions, and with the 
«4Sheiltot." addition of short elucidations of 
words. Aha’s method is quite differ- 
ent from that of the Babylonian rabbis, who, caring 
little for the instruction of the common people, 
wrote scholastically. "The “Sheiltot,” on the con- 
trary, were written for thoughtful laymen. Aha’s 
treatises upon Biblical and rabbinical precepts, 
numbering 190 or 191 (see Mendelsohn, /.c. 59), with 
additions from later writers, were written with 
special reference to the practise of such moral duties 
as benevolence, love, respect for parents, and love 
of truth. They are based upon the order of the 
parashot, the weekly readings from the Law. 

The beginning of the fourth “Sheilta,” which is 
based upon the weekly lesson on “ Noah,” may serve 
as a specimen of the “Sheiltot.” Stealing or rob- 
bery was explicitly forbidden to the Israelites; and 
the divine punishment for the transgression of this 
command is more severe than for othercrimes. Thus, 
itis found thatin the history of Noah, those of the gen- 
eration of the Deluge suffered their hard fate solely on 
account of their violence, as it is said (Gen. vi. 18), 
“The end of all flesh is come before me; for the 
earth is filled with violence through them.” This 
moral condemnation is elaborated by Aha, who 
quotes from the Talmud and Midrash many pas- 
sages concerning the baseness and godlessness of 
such crimes. He follows this statement—preceded 
by the introductory formula, “Tt is, however, ques- 
tionable” (Beram garik)—with casuistic inquiries ; 
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as, for example, whether it is proper to include in 
the designation of robbery, for which the Law or- 
dains a twofold restitution, the case of a theft com- 
mitted in the interest of the victim 

This illustration serves to show that the work is not 
intended for scholars alone, but also for popular in- 
struction: and that the statement, so often repeated 


since the time of Meiri, that the “ Sheiltot” was a book 
merely for the instruction of youth, is also baseless. 


It is more probable that it is a collection of hag gadic- 
halakic sermons, which Aha delivered in Palestine, 
where certainly he was held in high regard. With 
the decline of rabbinical knowledge in Palestine, 
Aha would have found but few pupils for pure hala- 
kic instruction; and he therefore endeavored to add 
haggadic elements to his lectures, in obedience to the 
general disposition of the Palestinians, who just then 
favored Haggadah. This view best explains the word 
derashah (lecture), which occurs about thirty times in 
the * Sheiltot," in connection with the citation of pas- 
sages from the Talmud. If the supposition be true 
that the *Sheiltot" were derived from sermons, they 
may properly be considered, in the form in which 
they appear, as extracts or abstracts of such ser- 
mons, giving the introduction and the conclusion of 
the original derashah; while of the derashah proper 
—which no doubt consisted of haggadic and halakic 
quotations from Talmud and Midrash—only the head- 
ing is mentioned. Considering them as portions of 
sermons, the frequent repetitions that occur in the 
“Sheiltot” are not strange, as this would happen to 
the best of preachers; while it would be difficult to 
explain them if they were found in the strictly liter- 
ary productions of one man. Of course, there can 
be no certain conclusions concerning the composi- 
tion of the “Sheiltot ” until the manuscript has been 
examined. The printed text, while it contains much 
matter of later date, lacks much that, according to 
older authorities, was formerly included. An accu- 
rate edition of the * Sheiltot " would be very valuable 
for textual criticism of the Babylonian Talmud, as 
indeed for Aramaic philology in general, since Aha 
wrote in the Aramaic vernacular. 

Aha’s work very soon won great esteem; and the 
work “Halakot Gedolot,” which does not date from 
the year 750, but belongs to the oldest literature of 
the gaonic times, copies no less than one hundred and 
fifty passages from the *Sheiltot." Sherira Gaon and 


` his son, Hai Gaon, mention the book by title; and it 


was likewise freely consulted by Rashi and the au- 
thor of the *'Aruk." 

(1) The first edition of the " Sheiltot " appeared 
in Venice, 1546, and was succeeded by the follow- 
ing: (2) An edition with a short commentary by 
Isaiah Berlin (Dyhernfurth, 1786); (3) another under 
the title Dx? mayn, with the commentary of Isaac 
Pardo, Salonica, 1800-01; (4) with an extended com- 
mentary by Naphtali Zebi Judah Berlin (Wilna, 
1861, 1864, 1867), which latter edition contains the 
commentary of Isaiah Berlin, as well as a number of 
variant readings taken from a manuscript of the year 
1460, and a short commentary by Saul ben Joseph, 
who probably lived in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Manuscripts of the “ Sheiltot," but with 
essential divergences from the printed text, are to be 
found among the Hebrew manuscripts in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris, Nos. 308, 309, and in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, Nos. 539, 540, 1317. In 
thelatter library may be found also the hitherto un- 
printed commentaries by Solomon ben Shabbethai 
(541), and Johanan ben Reuben (542). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reifmann, in Bet Talmud, iii. 26-29. 52-59, 
71-79, 108-117; Buber, ibid. 209-215; Weiss, Dor, iv. 23-26, and 
the passages mentioned in the index ; Harkavy, Studien und 
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Mittheilungen, iv. xxvi. and p. 378; h 
Rishonim, pp. 198, 211-214, Presburg, 1897; Rapoport, Bik- 
kure ha-Ittim, x. 20 et seq. ; Fürst, Literaturblatt d. Ori- 
ents, xii. 313; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4830; Jellinek, 
Kuntres ha-Maggid, p. 20, Vienna, 1878; S. Mendelsohn, in 
Rev. Et. Juives, xxxii. 00-02. Tes 


AHA B. SHILA OF KEFAR TAMRATA or 
TEMARTA: A hageadist of the second amoraic 
generation (third century). Commenting on Esth. 
ii. 23, * And it was written in the book of the chron- 
icles before the king,” he is reported to have pointed 
out therein a lesson of encouragement to the God- 
fearing. If the chronicles written by mortals assure 
rewards for good deeds, how much more ought we 
to be assured that the pious will be duly rewarded, 
when the Holy One—blessed be He!—shall produce 
His book, concerning which it is said (Mal, iii. 16), 
“And the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book 
of remembrance was written before him” (Esther h. 
to ii. 923; compare Meg. 16«). S. M. 

AHA B. TAHLIFA : Babylonian amora of the 
fourth and fifth centuries; disciple of Raba, friend 
of Aha b. Ika, and senior colleague of habina Il. 
(Sanh. 24a, ‘Er. 63a, Git. 13a). S. M. 

AHA B.'ULLA: Babylonian amora, who flour- 
ished in the fourth century; disciple of Hisda (Shab. 
54b, 66a). He emigrated to Palestine, where R. Jonah 
gave him tithes, saying, “Not because Aha is of 
priestly descent, but because he is assiduous in the 
study of the Torah,” quoting II Chron. xxxi. 4 in 
support of this action. Aha himself represents King 
David as faithfully discharging the duty of tithe- 
giving, quoting Ps. xl. 9, implying that David took 
care that nothing which was not duly tithed should 
enter his body. The enforcement of this resolution 
was, according to Aha, David's object in appointing 
Jonathan, son of Uzziah, “over the store-houses in 
the fields, in the cities, and in the villages, and in the 
castles" (I ‘Chron. xxvii. 25; Pesik. 3 9, 980; Tan., 
Reeh 14). 

For another Aha b. ‘Ulla, see Bacher, “ Ag. Pal. 
Amor.” iii. 654 et seq. S. M. 


AHA B. ZEIRA. Seo ANABAH (AnawATH) B. 
ZEIRA. 

AHAB.—Biblical Data: King of northern Is- 
rael, 875-858 n.c. He was the son and successor 
of Omri, the founder of Samaria, and the first king 
of the Ten Tribes who was able to maintain a strong 
and stable government. Ahabinherited his father's 
military virtues and defended his country against 
the powerful Aramean (Syrian) kingdom of Damas- 
eus. Though often hard pressed by the Syrians, he 
defeated them in several battles and forced them to 
concede trading privileges in the great emporium of 
Damascus (835 B.c.). It was toward the end of his 
reign that his foreign relations became most trying. 
At this period, when hard pressed by Damascus, he 
lost the suzerainty over Moab, with the possession 
of valuable territory in the northern portion of that 
kingdom, all of which had been acquired by Omri. 
This expulsion of Israel is recorded by MESHA, the 
contemporary king of Moab, on the famous MoaAz- 
ITE STONE now in the Louvre in Paris. 

Ahab was the first king of Israel who came into 
conflict with Assyria, and he is also the first whose 
name is recorded on the Assyrian monuments (sce 
Schrader, “K. A. T.") It was in 854 B.C. that a 
combination was formed by eleven of the princes 
of the Mediterranean coastland against Shalmaneser 
II., who made several invasions into the west coun- 
try during his long and warlike career. In thisalli- 
ance the king of Israel found himself for once fight- 
ing by the side of the king of Damascus (Benhadad 
IL)  Shalmaneser, who tells of the affair in three 
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by side at Ramoth in Gilead, 


distinct inscriptions, gives a list of the kings in the 
longest account (on his monolith inscription) Be- 
sides Israel and Damascus, it is stated that Hamath, 
Ammon, and Arabia sent contingents. Ahab put 
2,000 chariots and 10,000 soldiers into the field. The 
confederacy was soon dissolved by the battle of Kar- 
kar, where the Assyrians were victorious, though 
Shalmaneser could not follow up his success. The 
Assyrian invasions of the lands bordering on Palos. 
tine were repeated, but it was long before either 
northern or southern Israel was directly attacked, 
In the next year (853 5.c.) the war with Damascus 
was renewed. Ahab secured the help of Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, and the two kings fought side 
In this battle Ahab 
disguised himself as a common soldier so as not to 
become a mark for the enemy, but an arrow, *shot 
ata venture," mortally wounded him, and he died 


at the close of the day. 


Besides the above-mentioned wars, certain events 
of greatimportance marked the reign of Ahab. One 
of these was the establishment of close relations be- 
tween the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, a policy 
which put an end to the rivalry that had existed 


‘between them since the days of the great schism. 


Another was the encouragement afforded by Ahab 
and his queen, JEZEBEL, to the worship of the Phe- 
nician Baal. Jezebel was a daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of Tyre, and the family alliance thus cemented, 
while it was of political and commercial advantage 
to Israel, resulted in great moral and religious in- 
jury through this idolatrous and sensual cult. A 
third noteworthy event was Ahab’s cruel and op- 
pressive dealing with Nagori of Jezreel whose 
property the king wished to secure, and who, upon 
his refusal to sell it, was put to death by false ac- 
cusation at the instigation of Jezebel. For this out- 
rage upon the rights of a freeholder, the prophet 
Ersan predicted a violent death for Ahab and Jeze- 
bel and the destruction of their dynasty. Notice- 
able also is the increase of luxury in Israel, in con- 
sequence of foreign trade and the ambition of the 
king and nobles. Ahab's palace of ivory (I Kings, 
xxii. 99) is an indication of the fashions of the time. 
Finally there was inaugurated in the reign of Ahab 


. the régime of the preaching prophets, of whom Eli- 


jah was the first and greatest example (see I Kings, 
xvii.-xxii.). J. F. McC. 


In Rabbinical Literature: One of the three 
or four wicked kings of Israel singled out by tradi- 
tion as being excluded from the future world of bliss 
(Sanh. x. 2; Tosef., Sanh. xii. 11). Midrash Konen 
places him in the fifth department of Gehenna, as hav- 
ing the heathen under his charge. Though held up 
as a warning to sinners, Ahab is also described as dis- 
playing noble traits of character (Sanh. 1020; Yer. 
Sanh. xi. 29b). Talmudic literature represents him 
as an enthusiastic idolater who left no hilltop in Pal- 
estine without an idol before which he bowed, and to 
which he or his wife, Jezebel, brought his weight in 
gold as a daily offering. So defiant in his apostasy 
was he that he had inscribed on all the doors of the 
city of Samaria the words, “ Ahab hath abjured the 
living God of Israel.” Nevertheless, he paid great re- 
spect to the representatives of learning, “to the Torah 
given in twenty-two letters," for which reason he was 
permitted to reign for twenty-two successive years. 
He generously supported the students of the Law. 
out of his royal treasury, in consequence of which 
half his sins were forgiven him. <A type of worldli- 
ness (Ber. 610), the Croesus of his time, he was, ac- 
cording to ancient tradition (Meg. 11@), ruler over 
the whole world. Two hundred and thirty subject 
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kings had initiated a rebellion; but he brou ght their 
sons as hostages to Samaria and Jerusalem. All the 
litter turned from idolaters into worshipers of the 
(iod of Israel (Tanna debe Eliyahu, i. 9). Each of 
his seventy sons had an ivory palace built for him. 
Since, however, it was Ahab’s idolatrous wife who 
was the chief instigator of his crimes (D. M. 594), 
come of the ancient teachers gave him the same 
position in the world to come as a sinner who had 
repented (Sanh. 1045, Num. R. xiv). Like Manasseh, 
he was madea type of repentance (I Kings, xxi. 29). 
Accordingly, he is described as undergoing fasts and 
penances for along time; praying thrice a day to God 
for forgiveness, until his prayer was heard (Pirke R. 
El xlii. Hence, the name of Ahab in the list of 
wicked kings was changed to Ahaz (Yer. Sanh. x. 280; 
Tanna debe Eliyahu Rabba ix, Zutta xxiv.) K. 


AHAB, SON OF KOLAIAH.—Biblical Data : 
One of the first captives deported by Nebuchadnez- 
zar to Babylonia. As a false prophet he incurred 
the displeasure of Jeremiah, who wrote to the exiles 
denouncing him. He was to be “roasted in the fire” 
(Jer. xxix. 21, 22) by Nebuchadnezzar, perhaps for 
inciting the people to revolt. J. F. McC. 
— —In Rabbinical Literature: According to rab- 
binical tradition (Sanh. 98a; Tan., Lev. ed. Buber, p. 
7; Pirke R. El. xxxiii. ; Pesik. 25), the false prophet 
who together with Zedekiah, son of Maaseyah, wanted 
to lure Semiramis, the wife (or the daughter) of King 
Nebuchadnezzar, to sin under the pretext that she 
would become the mother of great kings and prophets 
hostile to Israel. Consequently Ahab and Zedekiah 
were cast by the king into the furnace and “roasted 
alive.” See Brüll's “Jahrb.” iii. 9, s.v. “ n d 


AHABAH RABBAH (n2 MINN,“ Great Love") 


and AHABAT ‘OLAM (pbwy nany, “Everlasting 
Love”): The initial words, and hence the names, 
of the two benedictions that precede the SHEMA‘; 
the former used in the morning service of the 
German ritual, the latter in the evening service of 
both rituals and in the morning service of the Seph- 
ardic. The difference in the formulas goes back 
to the time when Rab and Samuel arranged (not 
composed, as is often erroneously stated) the prayers 
for the Babylonian schools; for we find Samuel in- 
sisting on that of Ahabah Rabbah, against the gen- 
cral tannaitic tradition, which favored the Ahabat 
‘Olam formula, claiming that the Ahabah Rabbah 
was the prayer recited by the priests in the Temple 
at the morning service after the leader's call, 3323. 
and before the decalogue and the Shema‘ (Ber. 110, 
Mid. v. 1). According to Tos. Ber.115, Ahabah Rab- 


bah was the formula adopted for the morning service, : 


Ahabat ‘Olam for the evening. Thusitis also found 
inthe Siddur of Amram Gaon; but the Mahzor Vitry, 
following the Sephardic ritual and the Geonim, has 
Ahabat ‘Olam also for the morning. The phrascol- 
ogy of the latter seemed preferable, it being more in 
accord with the Biblical verse (Jer. xxxi. 3), as pointed 
out in Ber, 115; still, to distinguish the evening from 
the morning prayer, the German ritual adhered to 
Ahabah Rabbah. The benediction itself, like Yozer 
Or, the one that precedes it, is very old and probably 
dates from the time of the institution of the Shema‘ 
by the founders of the Synagogue (the men of the 
Great Synagogue), Yozer Or being the thanksgiving 
for the light of the day, Ahabah Rabbah the thanks- 
giving for the special love of God for Israel, mani- 
fested in the light of Revelation (Torah). Asher of 
Lunel, quoted by * Kol Bo,” viii.,and by Abudraham, 
says: “The sun gives light only in the daytime, the 
Torah by day and by night; as Ps. xix. praises God 
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first for the sun and then for the Torah which en- 
lightens the mind, so should we also give praise in 
these two benedictions.” Compare Philo, “De Vita 
Contemplativa” (On a Contemplative Life), ed. Man- 
gey, ii. 479: 

"They [the Therapeutsz] are accustomed to pray twice every 
day : at morning, when the sun rises, they pray to God for the day 
of true happiness, because their minds are filled with the light of 
heaven ; and at sunset they pray that their soul, being altogether 
lightened and relieved of the burden of the senses and outward 
things, be all the more able to trace out truth in its own resort 
and council-chamber." 


There is a strain of profound love and zeal for God 
and the Law echoed in the benediction, which could 
only emanate from souls the very keynote of whose 
life is love and piety, such as was that of the ancient 
Hasidim, the Essenes (Rapoport, “ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” 
x., on Kalir, 119). But, as is the case with all the 
prayers, individuals and generations occasionally 
added a word or a sentence, and the sixty-two words 
which Zunz (“G. V.” p. 869) claims for the original 
Ahabah Rabbah were increased to one hundred and 
two in the German, one hundred and forty-one in the 
Sephardic Siddur, and one hundred and forty-two in 
the Mahzor Vitry. A Genizah fragment from Cairo 
(Egypt), reproduced here, contains the Ahabah Rab- 
bah version, which has some German and some Seph- 
ardic features, and aggregates one hundred and 
seventeen words. The following is a translation of 
the main benediction, the later interpolations bein 
omitted: l 

MORNING BENEDICTION: '" With abounding [Sephardic rit- 
ual: " with everlasting "] love, hast Thou loved us, O Lord our 
God [Jer. xxxi. 3]. With great and exceeding compassion hast 
Thou taken compassion on us [compare Isa. lxiii. 9]. Our 
Father, our king, for the sake of our fathers who trusted in 
Thee and whom Thou taughtest the statutes of life, be gracious 
unto us, and be Thou also our teacher. Enlighten our eyes in 
Thy law, and make our hearts cleave to Thy commandments ; 
render our hearts one that we may love and fear Thy name, and 
not be ashamed. For in Thy holy name we trust; we rejoice 
and exult in Thy salvation. For Thou art the God who worketh 
salvation, and Thou hast chosen us from all peoples and tongues 
and brought us nigh unto Thy great name (Selah) in truth, that 
we give praise unto Thee and proclaim Thy unity in love. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who hast ehosen Thy people Israel in 
love" [compare the high priest's benediction, Yoma, vii. 1, 
Rashi and Asheri]. 

EVENING BENEDICTION [probably of later origin, as shown by 


. the difference in style, and lack of rhythm]: * With everlasting 


love hast Thou loved the house of Israel Thy people; the Law and 
the Commandments, the statutes and ordinances hast Thou 
taught us. Therefore, O Lord our God, when we lie down and 


: when we rise up, we Will meditate on Thy statutes and rejoice 


in the words of Thy law and in Thy commandments forever. 
For they are our life and the length of our days; and on them 
we shall meditate day and night. Let not, therefore, Thy love 
ever fail us. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who lovest Thy people 


- Israel." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hertzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ii. 195 ; Baer, 
Siddur, pp. 80, 164, Roedelheim, 1868; Landshuth, Hegyon 


b, p. 46. 
Lcb, p. 4 K. 


AHABAH (AHAWAH, AHA, AHWA) B. 
ZEIRA (ZERA): Palestinian amora of the fourth 
century, who taught at Cæsarea (Yer. Hal. i. 57a; Yer. 
Pes. ii. 290), son of R. Zeira (Zera) I. His fame as a ha- 
lakist spread beyond his native land, even reaching 
Babylonia, and sages consulted him on the ritual. In- 
quiries concerning his father's decisions were made of 
him (Yer. Ber. 8d), and even during his father's life- 
time Ahaba transmitted the paternal Halakot to his 
colleagues (‘Er. 965, R. H. 306). He is also favor- 
ably known in midrashie literature. Commenting 
on Ps. xxviii. 3, he points out a characteristic differ- 
ence between Joseph's brothers and Absalom. He 
remarks that the good qualities of the sons of Israel 
may be gathered from the mention of their faults. 
Thus, it is said of them (Gen. xxxvii. 4), * And they 
hated him [Joseph], and could not speak peace- 
ably unto him," which shows that what they felt in 
their hearts they expressed with their mouths. Of 
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Absalom, however, itis said (II Sam. xiii. 22), * Absa- 
lom spoke to Amnon neither good nor bad,” hiding 
his feelings in his heart (Midr. Teh. xxviii.; Gen. R 
Ixxxiv.; Yalk., Gen. & 141). On Solomon’s com- 
parison of his beloved to the apple-tree (Song Sol. 
ii. 8) he remarks : *as the apple-tree sends forth its 
buds before the appearance of its leaves, so Israel 
expressed faith before hearing the purport of the 
divine message. Thus it is written (Ex. iv. 31), ‘And 
the people believed and heard.’ Also at Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 7), they promised first to do all the Lord should 
command and then to hearken to His voice” (Cant. 
R. ii. 3). Other homiletic remarks of his occur in 
Yer. Ber. v. 8d; Gen. R. Ixxxiv; Lam. R. ii. 17; 
Eccl. R. iii. 11, ix. 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Mebo, 63a; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 

iii. 656-659. 
S. M. 


AHADBOI: DBabylonian amora of the sixth and 
seventh generations. He was president of the acad- 
emy of Sura in its declining days, but filled the office 
for only six months. His ‘death was then caused by 
an earthquake on the Day of Atonement in the year 
822 of the Seleucidan era=511. The name is a 
contraction of Aha de-Abba or De-Abboi (* Father's 
Brother ”) and corresponds with Ahab of the Bible. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira, en Neubauer, in Mediaeval 

Jew. Chron. i.; Brüll's Jahrb. ii. 98; Jastrow, Dict. s. v. 

5. M. 


AH ADBOI B. AMMI: Babylonian amora of the 
fourth generation (fourth and fifth centuries), a dis- 
ciple of Rab Hisda and Rab Sheshet (Pes. 75a; B. M. 
91a; Sanh. 55a; Bek. 89a; Niddah, 970). While the 
latter was discussing some intricate point of ritual, 
Ahadboi, by facetious remarks, confused his teacher. 
The teacher felt grieved, and the disciple suddenly 
Jost his power of speech. ‘This was considered as 
a visitation from heaven for putting his master to 
shame. Thereupon Ahadboi’s mother, who had been 
Rab Sheshet’s nurse, appealed, on behalf of her af- 
flicted son, to her former foster-child to pardon the 
indiscretion of his pupil and pray for his recovery. 
At first Rab Sheshet refused her petition; but after 
she had pointed to her breasts, which formerly nour- 
ished him, and entreated him to be merciful on their 
account, he complied, and soon afterward Ahadboi 
recovered his speech. His colleagues then stigma- 
tized Ahadboi as “the babe that confounded his 
mother’s ways” (B. B. 95; see Tos. ad loc. Accord- 
ing to Rashi it was Rab Sheshet’s own mother who 
interceded in behalf of Ahadboi) Ahadboireports in 
R. Eleazar's name an observation calculated to en- 
courage beneficence toward the poor. Quoting the 
prophet's metaphor (Isa. lix. 17), * He put on right- 
eousness [zedakah—used in later Hebrew for “ char- 
ity "] as a breastplate,” he says: “That coat is com- 
posite in its nature; scale being joined to scale till the 
armoris completed. Similarly, with regard to zeda- 
kah, farthing is added to farthing; and ultimately 
there is a large amount to the giver's credit in 
heaven's register” (D. B. 90). B. M. 


AHADBOI B. MATNAH: Babylonian amora 
of the fourth generation, and contemporary of Raba 
b. Joseph (Shab. 24a, 600). His sister, being ill, willed 
her belongings to a brother, Rab Tobi, it being cus- 
tomary to give a learned heir the preference over 
one unlearned. Ahadboi represented to her that 


. the world would say, “That one is a learned man; 


this one [himself] is not!” So the sister altered the 
willin his favor. 'The story ends with the statement 
that a lawsuit followed, and Rab Nahman decided 
that as the testatrix, in the event of her recovery, 
would have had the right to annul her will, she had 


also the right to change it during her illness; hence, 
Ahadboi was declar ed the legitimate heir (B. B. 
151a). S. M. 

AHAI: An appellation given to several rabbis 
who ordinarily bear the prenomen Aha, under which 
name they are grouped; while others better known 
by the name of ‘NN (or NAN) are as follows: 1. 
A. Palestinian amora of the third century, contem- 
porary of R. Ammi and R. Assi. He was judge of a 
divorce court (Git. 54). 2. A distinguished Baby. 
lonian teacher who flourished during the closing days 
of the amoraie period and at the beginning of the 
saboraicepoch. During his time the compilation and 
editing of the Babylonian Talmud, begun by Rab 
Ashi, gradually neared completion. His fame was 
not confined to his birthplace, Be-Hatim, or to his na- 
tive country ; for even in Palestine he was recognized 
as a great authority. Thus when the substance of 
a ritualistic controversy between him and Samuel b. 
Abbahu was submitted to a Palestinian academy for 
final adjudication, the rabbis decided in favor of the 
latter’s opinion ; but they added the significant warn- 
ing, “Be careful of the views of R. Ahai, for he 
is the light of the diaspora” (Hul. 59b). So, while 
but few of the sayings and teachings of his contem- 
poraries are quoted in the Talmud, not less than ten 
distinct opinions of Rab Ahai are incorporated in its 
pages (Yeb. 24a, 46a; Ket. 2b, 10a, 47a ; Kid. 184 ; 
Shebu. 415; Zeb. 1026; Hul. 655; Bek. 5a, 6a ; Niddah, 
33a). Rab Ahai died in 506 (“ Letter of Sherira m. 
Grütz, * Gesch. d. Juden," 1st ed., iv. 473). Brill, 
“Jahrb.” ii. 95 et seq., identifies him with Rab Ahai 
b. Hanilai; but the great majority of ancient and 
modern rabbinical chronicles identify him with Rab 
Ahai b. Huna. 

AHAT B. JOSIAH: Tanna of the fourth and 
fifth generations (second century). His father, Josiah, 
was probably the well-known tanna R. Josiah, a 
pupil of R. Ishmael. The following legend, intended 
to demonstrate the consciousness of the dead, and 
citing a conversation between an amora of the fourth 
century and Ahai’s ghost, incidentally points out the 
place of Ahai's sepulcher: 

Grave-robbers engaged in digging in soil belonging to Rab 


' Nahman suddenly heard a groan issuing from the ground. 


They hastened to report this to R. Nahman ben Isaac [see MS. 

M. in " Dikduke Soferim,” ad loc.], w ho immediately repaired 
to the scene. The following dialogue tells the rest: Nahman: 

Who art thou, sir? Ghost: Iam Ahai ben Josiah. N. Did not 
Rab Mari declare that the bodies of the pious dead returned to 
dust? Gh. Whois Mari? Iknow him not. JV. Well, then, it 
is written in the Bible [Eccl. xii. 7]: The dust shall return to 
the earth as it was. Gh. Evidently he who hath taught thee 
the Book of Ecclesiastes did not teach thee the Book of Proverbs. 
There it is stated [xiv. 30]: Envy is rottenness of the bones. 
Whoever cherishes envy in his breast, his bones will become rot- 
ten : but he who doth not nourish envy in his breast, his bones 
Shall not rot. [Here Nahman touched the ghost, and finding it 
substantial, addressed it]: Arise, my master! and come into my 
house. Gh. Thou betrayest thy ignorance even of the Books of 
the Prophets; for there it is said [Ezek. xxxvii. 13]: Ye shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I have opened your graves, O my 
people, and brought you out of your graves. Until then the dead 
can not rise. JV. But is it not written [Gen. iii. 19]: Dust thou 
art and unto dust shalt thou return? Gh. That will come to pass 
shortly before the Resurrection [Shab. 152b]. 


Now, as Nahman ben Isaac (compare “ Dikduke So- 
ferim " to l.c.) was a Babylonian, and his land lay in 
Babylonia, Ahai's body, resting in Nahman’s ground, 
was also in Babylonia. Moreover, there is other evi- 
dence of Ahai'shaving been in Babylonia during the 
course of his life. Judah I. states that there were 
some fishermen who violated the Sabbath by plying 
their trade on that day ; and that Ahai b. Josiah, ob- 
serving this, excommunicated them. This happened 
in Birta de- Satia, in Babylonia (Kid. 724). Further, 
we are informed that he had some personal property 
in Babylonia, while he himself was in Palestine; for 
the Talmud relates: R. Ahai b. Josiah owned a vesse! 
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of silver which was in Nehardea. He commis- 
sioned Dositai ben Jannai and Jose ben Kippar to 
reclaim it and, on their return to Palestine, to bring 
it to him (Git. 14a). From all these data it is evident 
that Ahai ben Josiah was bu.* 2d in Babylonia, where 
he had spent his last days; that he had been in that 
country before the death of Judah 1., and that he 
had some personal property in Babylonia, even while 
he himself was in Palestine. There is, in fact, little 
doubt that Ahai spent his riper years on Babylonian 
soil and with Babylonian scholars. This accounts 
for the failure to find him mentioned in the Pales- 
Hnjan Talmud or the Palestinian Midrashim; while 
he is referred to in the Babylonian Talmud and in 
ihe halakic Midrashim compiled by the disciples of 
Rab (Be-Rab) in Babylonia (*Er. 18a, Git. 45a, Mek. 
Bo, 8—twice; ibid. Bahodesh, § 7; compare ibid. 
Ki Tissa; Sifre, Num. 106, 126). 

As an ethical teacher, Ahai tried to impress the 
strictest morality on the people. ^ Whoever eyes 
woman will eventually fall into sin; and whoever 
watches her step will rear unworthy children " (Ned. 
904). On domestic economy he observed: 

"Whoso purchases breadstuff in the market is like the infant 
whose mother is dead, and who is therefore carried from door to 
door to suckle at strangers’ breasts, never getting its fill. Who- 
so purchases bread in the market is like one interred. But 
whoso eats of his own store is like the child raised on its own 
mother's breasts." He also remarked, ** As long as a man sup- 
ports himself he enjoys peace of mind ; but when he is depend- 
ent, even on his own parents or on his own children, he has no 
peace of mind: still less so when he depends on strangers " 
(Ab. R. N. xxxi. [ed. Schechter, xxx.]; compare Men. 103b, Yer. 
Shek. iii. 51a, and parallels). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 893, 394. 
S. M. 


AHALI-TAURAT (*People of the Torah"): 
The name adopted by the Persian Jews of Hamadan, 
Demavend, Teheran, and other districts, in contra- 
distinction to Persian Jews of Indian origin, who are 
called “Israeli.” They are not, however, remarkable 
for their knowledge of the Torah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Von der Hoven, Iz Proshlavo i Nastoyash- 
chavo Asiatskikh Yevreyev, in Sbornik Budushchnosti, 
1900, i. 221. 

H. R. 


AHARAH. See AHIRAM. 


AHARONIM (ons “The Later Ones”): A 
technical term used in later rabbinical literature 
generally to indicate authorities who are contem- 
poraries of the person quoting them or who belong 
to the generation immediately preceding him. It is 
especially applied to the rabbinical authors following 
the age of the “Shulhan ‘Aruk”—the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

The religious mind is prone to accept the testimony 
of the past, and remoteness in time adds weight to an 
authority. Even in the time of Ecclesiastes there were 
people who believed * that the former days were bet- 
ter than these” (Eccl. vii. 10). In the Talmudic lit- 
erature we rarely find an attempt to set aside the 
authority of former teachers. For example, none of 
the Amoraim is permitted to contradict the words of 
the Tannaim. It is said that Rab's words may con- 
tradict a Mishnah because he is a tanna (Ket. 8a). 
Ag a rule, it is taken for granted that past genera- 
tions were superior to the present. The following 
from the Talmud may serve to illustrate this: 


Says Rabbi Zeira in the name of Raba bar Zimona : “If our 
ancestors [onenn] were angels, we are human beings; and if 
they were human beings, we are asses" (Shab. 11250). Says 
Rabbi Johanan: ‘The finger nail of the ancestorsis better than 
the whole body of the descendants." Said Resh Lakish to him : 

On the contrary, the descendants are greater; for, in spite of 
their oppression, they study the Law." Said he (Johanan) to 
Resh Lakish: “The Temple will decide the question ; for it was 
restored to the ancestors and not to the descendants" (Yoma, 
05). Says Rab Papa to Abaye: "Why were miracles done to 
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the ancestors. [ows] and not tous?” Said Abaye: “The 
ancestors sacrificed their lives for the sanctification of the Name 
(the service of God], and we do not” (Ber. 20a). 


With reference to the Mishnah (Mid. i. 2), which 
speaks of the heavy punishment meted out to the 
guards of the Temple who were found sleeping 
while on duty, Johanan says: “ Blessed are our ances- 
tors [DWN], who were punished even for succumb- 
ing to sleep” (Tamid, 284). From all these passages 
it is apparent that even in Talmudic times the an- 
cient authorities were considered superior in relig- 
ious conduct to those of later generations. 

This belief in the authority of the past, and, con- 
sequently, the lack of confidence in the present age 
and its immediate predecessors, are strongly upheld 
in the age of the Geonim and by the more strict ob- 
servers down to our own era. Sherira Gaon, in the 
tenth century, says: * One whoopposesa single word 
of the teachings of the Talmud is like one opposing 
God and His Law; for the words of the rabbis are 
the words of the living God" (*Sha'are Zedek," 
introduction; sec Weiss, “Dor,” iv. 166). In the 
twelfth century R. Tam writes to R. Samson of Sens, 
who objected to a passage in Rashi's works: “ God 
forbid that one should think for a moment of oppo- 
sing the angel of our Creator” (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” 
quoted by Azulai in “Shem ha-Gedolim” under 
“Samson of Sens”). Israel Isserlein of Marburg in 
the fifteenth century says: “No one has a right to 
contradict the rabbinical works that have been ac- 
cepted by the majority of Israel" (“Terumat ha- 
Deshen,” Pes. No. 241). Similar expressions of a 
strict belief in the authority of the past, on the 
ground that past ages were always superior to all 
succeeding generations, are found in rabbinical liter- 
ature. * 

A typical expression of the deference shown to 
the earlier authorities is found in a letter of Aaron 
Samuel Kaidanower (seventeenth century) to Sam- 
uel ha-Levi of Bamberg. He writes: 

You have given attention to the later authorities, David ha- 
Levi of Ostrog [died 1667] and Shabbethai Cohen {died about 
1662]. This is not my method? My studies are limited—thank 
God!—to the Talmud and older authorities [O32 Wit P'pb15]. 
And why should we nibble at the bones of the later authors 
when we can feast on the meat upon the golden table of the Tal- 
mud, Alfasi, Maimonides, Asher, the nails on which everything 
hangs [see Isa. xxii. 23]; for the later writers [DNN] con- 
fuse man’s mind and memory. The good which is found in 
their works comes from our teacher, Rabbi Hoeschl of Cracow 
[died 1663] ; and in that which is their own Ican show any num- 
ber of mistakes on every page. You would therefore do bet- 
ter to sell their books and buy an edition of the ‘Tur’ with Jo- 
seph Caro’s commentary” ("Nahalat Shib'ah," No. 50; Fünn, 
* Kiryah Neemanah," p. 81; Dembitzer, " Kelilat Yofl," p. 62a, 
Cracow, 1880). 

The absence of a dictionary covering the post- 
Talmudic Hebrew and rabbinical literature renders 
it impossible to trace the usage of the word ‘‘Aharo- 
nim” in the sense in which it is now understood; 
but the only exception which can be found is in the 
work on Talmudic methodology, * Halikot Eli," by 
bague N a 


* See Elijah de Vidas (sixteenth century), “Reshit Hokmah," 
ed. Fürth, p. 41a; Joseph Caro (1492-1515). in his notes on " Tur 
Yore Dea." ed. Warsaw, 1881, 8112, p. 177b, who attacks Jacob 
ben Asher for his criticism of Solomon ben Adret, “to whom all 
ihe paths of heaven were known ". Menahem Mendel Krochmal 
(died 1661), '* Zemah Zedek,” No. 6; Lipmann Heller (1577-1654), 
in his commentary on the Mishnah 'Eduy. v. l, who says: 

* Every religious authority is, as a matter of course [27 O1 37}, 
superior to the succeeding generations" : Menahem di Lonzano 
(died 1620), in his preface to ** Derek ha-Hayyim," quoted by 
David Pardo in the preface to " Mizmor le-David " (Leghorn, 


1818), and by Solomon Hazan in “ Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh ” 
(Alexandria, 1894), p. 64a; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim," under 
** Moses ben Nahman "' ; Israel Landau, in the * * Aruk," edited by 
his son. M. I. Landau, under the title, ** Rabbinisch-Aramaisch- 
Deutsches Wörterbuch” (Prague, 1835), ii. 266; Moses Sofer 
(1762-1839), in his responsa on ** Eben ha-'Ezer," ii. 156; Lu- 
betzki, rabbi in Paris, in bis " Bidke Batim " (Paris, 1896), p. 
415; Eliezer Papo, in his dictionary of religious ethics, ** Pele 
Yo'ez," under '' Epikoros.” 
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Solomon Algazi (No. 206, Smyrna, 1663), where, ac- 
cording to Isaac Lampronti's Talmudic dictionary, 
“Pahad Yizhak," under “ Aharonim,” the word is 
used with reference to the Tosafists. On the ques- 
tion of the relative value of the Aharonim in the 
Halakah, which differs somewhat from the mere dof- 
erence shown to the Rishonim, see notes to Samuel 
ha-Nagid's * Mebo ha-Talmud," and AUTHORITY. 

; D. 


AHASUERUS.— Biblical Data: 1. Persian 
king, identical with Xerxes (486-465 n.c.). The Book 
of Esther deals only with one period of his reign. 
It tells us that he ruled over one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven provinces— 
“from India, even 
unto Ethiopia" (Esth. 
i 1) In the third 
E ; year of his reign he 

2 $ made a feast to show 
Ae EE his riches and splen- 

de ; dor; “the power of 
3 DASS Re Persia and Media, the 

MeT IEE È nobles and princes of 
the provinces, being 
before him” (ibid. i. 
9) After this feast, 
which lasted one hun- 
dred and eighty days, 
he made another of 
seven days, to which 
“all the people . 
great and small” 
were invited. At the 
same time Vashti the 
queen gavea banquet 
to the women (i. 9). 
On the seventh day (i. 
10) Ahasuerus sum- 


Alabaster Vase with Name of Xerxes moned the queen to 
in Persian, Susian, Assyrian Cunei- ar before hi 
form and Egyptian Hieroglyphics, *DDpCar 5elore him, 

and the banqueters, 


om the Louvre, Paris.) too, so that all might 
see her beauty. This Vashti naturally refused to do 
(i. 12); but the king, angered at her disobedience, took 
the advice of his counselors and set the queen aside. 
At the same time he sent proclamations throughout 
the land, declaring the husband the ruler in every 
household (i. 22). Between the events of the first chap- 
ter and those of the second some years may be sup- 
posed to intervene, during which Ahasuerus is busy 
with his attempt at enslaving Greece. He fails, and 
returns to Persia. On his return a second consort is 
found for him, and in the tenth month of the seventh 
year of his reign (ii. 16) Esther becomes queen. The 
Biblical account then introduces what must have 
been a very common episode in the life of Persian 
monarchs. Two eunuchs, Bigthan and Teresh (Per- 
sian, Bagatanaand Tiris; Jules Oppert, “ Commen- 
taire Historique et Philologique du Livre d’Esther,” 
p. 22), form a conspiracy against Ahasuerus, which 
might have succeeded, had not Mordecai (through a 
Jewish slave of one of the conspirators, su geests Jo- 
sephus, “Ant.” xi. 6, § 4; but through Mordecai’s 
knowledge of seventy languages, suggests the Tar- 
gum) discovered it to Esther, who in turn told Ahas- 
uerus. The conspirators are hanged, and the account 
of the conspiracy and its discovery entered in the 
chronicles. Later on the king rewards Mordecai for 
his fidelity (Esth. vi. 2-12). Haman now comes to 
the front as the chief adviser of Ahasuerus (iii. 1). 
Mordecai will not do reverence to Haman, who 
thereupon, scorning to lay hands on Mordecai alone, 
plots to destroy all the Jews throughout the king- 


_ p 


dom. The king gives his consent (iii. 11), but with. 
draws it on the intercession of Esther, puts Haman 
to death, and raises Mordecai to the position that 
Haman held. Fresh proclamations are sent out 
ordering the Jews to defend themselves and to take 
vengeance on their enemies (viii. 13). No further 
information about Ahasuerus is given in the Bible. 
Only once more is he mentioned—in Ezra, iv. 6. Sve 
ESTHER, HAMAN, MORDECAI, Purr. 
2. Father of Darius the Mede (Dan. ix. 1). 
G. B. L. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Ahasuerus, the 
Persian king of the Book of Esther, being identified 
by the rabbis with the one mentioned in Dan. ix. 1 ag 
father of Darius, king of Media, and with the one 


mentioned in Ezra, iv. 6, is counted as one of the 


three kings of Biblical history who ruled over the 
entire globe, the other two being Ahab and Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Meg. 11«; Targ. Sheni on Esth. i. 2 has 
four, counting also Solomon among them; see Meg. 
110) He was wicked from the beginning to the end 
of his reign. Upon the slanderous report of the 
Samaritans he stopped the work, begun under Cyrus, 
of the rebuilding of the Temple (Ezra, iv. 6 ; Esther 
R. intro.). Whether he was a wise ruler or a foolish 
one is a matter of dispute between Rab and Samucl 
(Meg. 124). According to R. Gamaliel IL, he was 
simply whimsical and vacillating (ib. 195); according 
to another tradition which was handed down by 
Abba Gorion, he was so unstable that he sacrificed 
his wife to his friend, and his friend to his wife (Mid. 
Abba Gorion i. 1) probably meaning the emperor 
Domitian, of whom this statement was truc (compare 
Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 96 e£ seg.). In his ambition 
Ahasuerus wanted to sit on King Solomon's wonder- 
ful throne, described in the Midrash and the Targum 
to Esther, but he could not. His “showing the riches 
of his glorious kingdom” to Iris princes (Esth. i. 4) 
was especially sinful, as-he had all the sacred vessels 
from the sanctuary taken out of his royal treasure- 
house to the banquet in order to boast of these pos- 


“sessions, thus committing an offense against God 
and the Jews. He heaped up great treasures and 


in his miserliness hid them. Cyrus, his successor, 
found them, and offered them to the Jews in order 
that they might rebuild the Temple therewith. These 
are "the treasures of darkness” promised to Cyrus 
in Isa. xlv. 8 (Esther R. i. 4). The restlessness of Ahas- 
uerus on that night which decided the fate of the 
Jews was caused by the archangel Michael (Gabriel), 
who knocked him to the ground 366 times, and then 
brought before him a company of butchers, bakers, 
and butlers, to whom the king in hisanger said : * You 
have poisoned me!" They replied: “See whether 
Estherand Haman, who ate and drank with you, are 
poisoned.” When Ahasuerus found that they were 
well he sent for the book of the chronicles, and 
there learned of Mordecai's unrewarded act (Midr. 
Abba Gorion). 

Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, xi., in accordance with Tare. 
Sheni on Esther, at the beginning, counts ten kingsas 
rulers over the entire globe: God, Nimrod, Joseph, 
Solomon, Ahab, Ahasuerus, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Alexander the Great; then, as the ninth, the Messiah ; 
and last, God Himself again. It is also said there 
that Ahasuerus was the wealthiest of all the kings 
of Persia and Media; that he is mentioned in Daniel 
(xi. 2), where it is said: “The fourth shall be far 
richer than they all”; and also that he set wp couches 
of gold and silver in the thoroughfare of his capital 
to show all the world his riches; all the dishes and 
vessels he used were of gold, while the pavement of 


his palace was entirely of precious stones and pearls. 
K. 
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— —Critical View: Despite-the fact that both Jo- 
sephus (* Ant." xi. 6) and the Septuagint refer to 
Ahasuerus as Artaxerxes, modern scholars, such as 
Keil (* Commentary to Esther”), Bertheau, and Rys- 
gel (^ Commentary to Esther”), Wildeboer (* Kurzer 
Hand-Kommentar," 1898), Sayce (^ Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments," p. 469), and Schrader (* K. A. 
T." p. 875), are agreed that Xerxes and none other is 
meant by Ahasuerus, and this for various reasons: (1) 
Ahasuerus is the attempt of the Hebrew to repre- 
sent the Persian Khshayarsha, the aleph being pros- 
thetic just as it is in Ahashdarpenim (Esth. iii. 12), 
where the Persian is Kschatrapawan (Wildeboer, 27 
loco). The Greek represents it by Xerxes. (2) The 
description that Herodotus gives of the character of 
Xerxes corresponds to the Biblical and, later, the 
midrashic picture—vain, foolish, fickle, and hot- 
tempered. (8) Tho king must be a Persian; for the 
whole atmosphere is Persian. The court is at Shu- 
shan, and the officers are Persian. (4) Between the 
third and seventh years of his reign Ahasuerus is 
lost to view in the Biblical account; but that was 
just the time when Xerxes was engaged in the inva- 
sion of Greece. 

There can therefore be no doubt that the monarch 
whose name passed among the Hebrews as Ahasu- 
erus was the one known as Khshayarsha in the Per- 
sinn inscriptions and among the Greeks as Xerxes. 
The Babylonian tablets spell his name Khisiarshu, 
Akhshiyarshu, etc. An Aramaic inscription (* C. I. 
S.” ii. 1, 122) spells it WAN TWN. 

Whether there are any references to Ahasuerus in 
the Old Testament which are really historical is a 
serious question. The Ahasuerus of Dan. ix. 1, the 
father of Darius *of the seed of the Medes," is as 
unknown to history asis his son. Probably both are 
the confused ideas about Persian kings of a badly 
informed writer (see * Journal of Bibl. Lit.” xvii. 11). 
In like manner the reference to Ahasuerus in Ezra, 
iv. 6 occurs where Cambyses or Darius is to be 
expected, if the statement is historical, and is no 
doubt the result of the ignorance of a late writer. 

Concerning the references to Ahasuerus in the Book 
of Esther various opinions are entertained, and ulti- 
mate judgment depends upon the estimate of the 
book itself. See ESTHER, Book OF. 

G. B. L.—6G. A. B. 


AHASUERUS, THE LEGEND OF. See 
WANDERING JEW. 


AHAVA: A river—possibly a canal or branch 
of the Euphrates—upon the banks of which Ezra 
halted his expedition on its march from Babylon to 
Jerusalem (Ezra, viii. 15-31), to fast and to humble 
themselves before the Lord. From the fiftecnth verse 
of the same chapter one might infer that Ahava was 
also the name of a village or town. In I Esd. viii. 
41, 61, it is called Theras. G. B. L. 


AHAWA. Sec ACHAWA. 


AHAZ, King of Judah (735-719 n.c.).—Bib- 
lieal Data: Son of King Jotham. His reign is 
memorable as that in which Judah first became 
vassal to Assyria, and Assyrian (Babylonian) modes 
of worship were first introduced into the official 
worship at Jerusalem. The Hebrew authorities 
know only the form of his name given above, but 
the Assyrians called him Yauhazi (= Jehoahaz: 
“Whom YHWH has held fast”); the former name 
heing a contraction of the latter, like Nathan for 
Elnathan or Jonathan. Immediately upon his ac- 
cession Ahaz had to meet a combination formed by 
northern Israel, under Pekah, and Damascus (Syria), 


Ahasuerus . 
Ahaziah 


under Rezin. These: kings apparently wished to 
compel him to join them in opposing the Assyrians, 
who were arming a force against Syria and Palestine 
under the great Tiglath-Pileser IIT. (Pul). To pro- 
tect himself he called in the aid of the Assyrians. 
Through their interference, and as a result of their 
invasion and subjection of the kingdom of Damas- 
cus and of Palestine outside of Judah, Ahaz was re- 
lieved of his troublesome neighbors; but his pro- 
tector henceforth claimed and held suzerainty over 
his kingdom. This war of invasion lasted two years 
(134—782 B.c.), and ended in the capture and annexa- 
tion of Damascus to Assyria and of the territory of 
Israel north of the border of Jezreel. Ahaz in the 
meanwhile furnished auxiliaries to Tiglath-Pileser. 
This appeal to Assyria met with stern opposition 
from the prophet Isaiah, who counseled Ahaz to rely 
upon the Lord and not upon outsideaid. The sequel 
seemed to justify the king and to condemn the 
prophet. Ahaz, during his whole reign, was free 
from troubles with which the neighboring rulers were 
harassed, who from time to time revolted against 
Assyria. Thusit was that, in 722, Samaria was taken 
and northern Israel wholly incorporated into the As- 
syrian empire. But what was externally a blessing 
proved to be inwardly a curse. Ahaz, who was irres- 
olute and impressible, yielded readily to the glamour 
and prestige of the Assyrians in religion as well as 
in politics. In 732 he went to Damascus to swear 
homage to Tiglath-Pileser and his gods; and, taking 
a fancy to an altar which he saw there, he had one 
like it made in Jerusalem, which, with a corre- 
sponding change in ritual, he made a permanent 
feature of the Temple worship. Changes were also 
made in the arrangements and furniture of the Tem- 
ple, “because of the king of Assyria” (II Kings, xvi. 
18) Furthermore, Ahaz fitted up an astrological 
observatory with accompanying sacrifices, after the 
fashion of the ruling people. In other ways Ahaz 
lowered the character of the national worship. It is 
recorded that he even offered his son by fire to Mo- 
loch. His government must be considered, on the 
whole, disastrous to his country, especially in its re- 
ligious aspects; and a large part of the reforming 
work of his son Hezekiah aimed at undoing the evil 
that Ahaz had wrought. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: See the commentaries on II Kings, xvi., II 
Chron. xxviii., and Isa. vii., and the standard histories of Israel 
for the period in question. For the relations with Assyria and 
its consequences, see Schrader, C. I. O. T. 2d ed., pp. 257 et 
seq.; MeCurdy, History. Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
i. chaps. iv and vii., especially S$ 317 ct seq. : Price, The Monu- 
ments and the Old Testament, pp. 165 et seq.; Schrader, 


K. B. ii. 20. 
J. E. McC. 


— —In Rabbinical Literature: According to 
the rabbis, who refer to II Chron. xxviii. 19-25, 
Ahaz was the king who persisted in his wick- 
edness even in the face of all the trials to which 
he was subjected, and would not repent (Sanh. 1084, 
Meg. ila) Worse than this, he threatened Israel’s 
religion to its very foundation, in order to destroy 
all hope of regeneration. He closed the schools and 
houses of worship so that no instruction should be 
possible, and the Shekinah (or Glory of God) should 
abandon the land. It was for this reason that Isaiah 
had to teach in secret (Yer. Sanh. x. 28); Gen. R. 
xlii.), though Ahaz always humbly submitted to the 
prophet’s rebukes—his only redeeming feature (Sanh. 
104a). | K. 


AHAZIAH, King of Judah: Son and succes- 
sor of Jehoram, and grandson of Jehoshaphat. His 
reign, like that of his namesake of Samaria, was 
very brief, lasting but a year (843-8429 p.c.) Shortly 


Ahaziah 
Ahikar 


after his accession he went to the help of Joram, 
king of Israel, against the Syrians of Damascus. 
Being related to the kingly house of Israel through 
his mother Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel and 
Ahab, he was fully in sympathy with it, politically 
and religiously. Joram, having been wounded in 
battle, returned to Jezreel to recuperate. Ahaziah 
also left the field of conflict in Gilead, and, after a 
visit to Jerusalem, came to Jezreel for a conference 
with Joram. Meanwhile the great uprising under 
Jehu hàd begun. Joram was surprised by him and 
slain. Ahaziah fled by way of the “house of the 
garden." He was overtaken by Jehu’s soldiers and 
wounded in his chariot; but the stroke was not im- 
mediately fatal. Ahaziah escaped southward, and 
died on reaching Megiddo. His body was taken to 
Jerusalem and buried in the royal sepulcher there 
(II Kings, viii. 25 et seg. ; ix. 27, 28). 

Such is the account given in the Book of Kings, 
which is more credible and consistent than the par- 
allel narrative in II Chron. xxii. Theanarchy which 
followed the death of Ahaziah greatly weakened the 
monarchy of Judah; but it was a necessary step in 
the purgation of the kingdom from the taint of Baal- 
worship. J. F. McC. 


AHAZIAH, King of Israel: Son and successor 
of Ahab, king of northern Israel. In his brief reign 
of less than two years (858-852 B.C.) he continued 
his father's military activity. He hoped also to in- 
crease the wealth of Israel by taking part, with Jo- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah, in the Red Sea traftic with 
thelandof Ophir. By hisclose relations with Pheni- 
cia he was in a position to furnish the king of Judah 
with better seamen than those that had suffered shi p- 
wreck at the head of the Elamitic gulf.  Jehosha- 
phat declined the partnership, and the enterprise 
appears to have been given up (I Kings, xxii. 48, 
49; Hebrew text, 49, 50). The early death of Aha- 
ziah was due to a fall from a window of an upper 
room of his palace in Samaria. In his sickness he 
sought counsel of the oracle of Baal-zebub in Ekron. 
For this impious and disloyal act, as it appeared to 
Elijah, the prophet denounced him three times and 
predicted his death. His readiness to resort to an 
alien god and his persistence in foreign cults show 
the traits which marked the rulers of the house of 
Omri, and more than neutralized their energy and 
political patriotism, J. F. McC. 


AHER. See ELISHA BEN ABUYAH. 
AHTAB. Sce HEROD. 
AHIAH. See AHIJAH. 


AHIAM: Son of Sharar the Hararite. He was 
one of the thirty mighty men of David (II Sam. 
xxiii. 88). In I Chron. xi. 85, he is called “the son 
of Sacar.” G. B. L. 


AHIASAF: A Hebrew annual, published in War- 
saw by the "^ Ahiasaf" Publication Society. It was 
founded in 1893, and had immediate success, both 
literary and financial. Though an almanac in form, 
its chief merit rests upon the literary portion formin g 
the bulk of the annual. 

The " Ahiasaf" is one of the agents at work in 
Russia aiming to bring abouta revival of the ancient 
Hebrew tongue and to build up a modern Hebrew 
literature. Most of the best Hebrew writers, men 
like " Ahad-ha-'Am" (A. Ginzberg), Lillienblum, 
Brainin, and others, are among its regular contrib- 
utors. M. Ra. 


AHIEZER (“Kinsman is Help"): 1. Son of Am- 
mishaddai, chief of the tribe of Dan in the second 
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year after the Exodus (Num. i. 12), who brought his 
offering to the dedication of the Tabernacle on the 
tenth day (Num. vii. 66-71). 2. Chief of the men 
who came to David at Ziklag (I Chron. xii. 3). 

G. B. L. 


AHIJAH (THE PROPHET ).— Biblical 
Data: A prophet from Shiloh, who foretold to Jero. 
boam that he would become king (I Kings, xi. 29), 
Later he prophesied the downfall of Jeroboam’s house 
and of the kingdom of Israel (I Kings, xiv. 1-18). Be- 
ginning with the latter passage, the prophet's name is 
written in the Hebrew text “ Ahijahu."  Bothnarra- 
tives seem to be derived from a series of “ Tales of the 
Prophets” by various hands. It is not clear whether, 
in II Chron. ix. 29, reference is made to these tales 
or to a later work ascribed to Ahijah. J. D. P. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Ahijah, the prophet 
of Shiloh, instigated Jeroboam’s secession and pre- 
dicted the downfall of his kingdom. The Midrash, 
basing itself on the fact that, according to II Chron. 
ix. 29, Ahijah is described as extremely aged in 
Jeroboam's time (I Kings, xiv. 4), and with no pedi- 
gree, identified him with Ahiah, son of Ahitub, the 
oracle-giving priest at Shiloh in King Saul's time 
(I Sam. xiv. 8. He is accordingly singled out by 
rabbinical tradition as one of the seven long-lived 
saints whose successive lives extend over the whole 
history of mankind; each having transmitted the 
sacred lore from his predecessor to the one succeed- 
ing him, while shielding the generations of his time by 
means of his piety. These saints are: (1) Adam: (2) 
Methuselah ; (8) Shem (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. xxiv.); 
(4) Jacob (Gen. R. xciv.); (5) Serah, the daughter 
of Asher, or, as others have it, Amram, the father of 
Moses; (6) Ahijah of Shiloh; (7) Elijah the prophet, 
who lives until the coming of the Messiah (Ab. R. N. 
version B. xxxviii., Seder ‘Olam R. i., and B. B. 1210), 
For the underlying idea, see Hag. 12b, and Yoma, 88), 
with reference to Prov. x. 25, Heb., “The righteous is 
the foundation of the world,” and Prov. ix. 1, * Wis- 
dom hath hewn seven pillars." According to this 
tradition Ahijah lived over six hundred years, hav- 
ing received his “wisdom” from either Amram, the 
father of Moses (see AMRAM), or from Serah, the 
daughter of Asher (see SERAH). 

If from Serah, his age was considerably less, since 
she was supposed to have lived for more than four 
hundred years, until the days of David (Yalk., Sam. 
8152) The reason why Ahijah was regarded as hav- 
ing attained so unusual an age seems to be that, ac- 
cording to II Chron. ix. 29, the history of Solomon's 
reign was written by him; and that he was supposed 
to be identical with Ahijah the Levite, who was 
placed by King David in charge of the treasures of 
the house of God and of the treasures of the dedicated 
things (I Chron. xxvi. 20; see B. B. 1212, Rashi). 

Simon ben Yohai is reported to have said: “The 
world must have thirty righteous men to serve as - 
its pillars. I and my son are counted among these 

. and if Abraham would carry the past genera- 
tions by his merit, I will carry the future generations 
until the advent of the Messiah. And if Abraham 
would not, I would count Ahijah of Shiloh with 
me, and we together would carry the world by our 
merits” (Gen. R. xxxv. ; see Suk. 455, in which King 
Jotham is given in place of Abraham and Ahijah). 

That Ahijah, though one of the pillars of right- 
eousness, should have been sent to Jeroboam with a 
divine message inducing him to establish his idola- 
trous kingdom is explained by the rabbis in the 
following manner: They say that he was entrapped 
by a ruse of Jeroboam's idolatrous friends, who cir- 
culated a document requesting Jeroboam to become 
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king and stipulating that, if he were elected, he set 
up a golden calf at Dan and Beth-El. Abijah signed 
this document, believing firmly that Jeroboam would 
not belie his trust. Herein he was mistaken in his 
pupil. Jeroboam had shown great wisdom and learn- 
ing, and appeared to Ahijah “as pure as the new 
garment" he wore when Ahijah saw him coming 
out of Jerusalem (I Kings, xi. 29). Moreover, as 
he excelled all the rest of the pupils, he had been 
initiated by Ahijah into the innermost secrets of the 
Law (Sanh. 1015 e£ seq.). Just as the words said of 
Isaac, “his eyes were dim, so that he could not see” 
(Gen. xxvii. 1), are taken to refer to spiritual blind- 
ness, because he favored his wicked son Esau, so the 
words, * Ahijah could not see, for his eyes were set 
by reason of his age" (I Kings, xiv. 4), imply spiri- 
tual blindness on the part of Ahijah, who favored a 
wicked pupil and set him up as ruler (Gen. R. Ixv.). 
It was, however, only Jeroboam's son Abijah, and 
his friends, who, starting the rebellion against Reho- 
boam, followed Ahijah and called themselves “the 
children of Belial" (II Chron. xiii. 7), as if Ahijah 
were Belial For this reason Ahijah was stricken 
with the plague (Gen. R. Ixv., Yer. Yeb. xvi. 15c and 
parallels). 

Maimonides, in his introduction to ^ Yad ha-Haza- 
kah,” says, rather inaccurately : 

 Ahijah was a Levite, a disciple of Moses, one of those who 
went out of Egypt—the tribe of Levi not being included in the 
divine decree of death in the wilderness [see B. B. 1215], and 
also a disciple of David [Abraham ben David of Posquiéres, in 
his notes, corrects this, and says instead, " a member of David's 


court of justice "]; and finally he became the teacher of Elijah 
before his death." K 


AHIJAH, AHIAH, AHIJAHU (yvns, nns): 
Etymology of the name uncertain. 1. Youngest 
son of Jerahmeel; or it is possible to take the name 
as that of his first wife; Atarah, the second, being 
given in the next verse (I Chron. ii. 25) 2. A Ben- 
jamite chief (I Chron. viii. 7. 3. Priest at Shiloh, 
son of Ahitub, and great-grandson of Eli; was with 
Saul at Gibeah in the battle with the Philistines 
(I Sam. xiv. 8, 18); he had charge of the Ark of the 
Lord. 4. The Pelonite, one of the “thirty ” of Da- 
vid (I Chron. xi. 86). 5. A Levite, who “was over 
the treasures of the house of God and over the treas- 
ures of the dedicated things” (I Chron. xxvi. 20). 
The text here is corrupt and the Septuagint reading, 
“the Levites their brethren,” is preferable. 

6.—Biblical Data: Son of Shisha, scribe for Sol- 
omon. His brother Elihoreph held a similar position 
(I Kings, iv. 8). G. B. L. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Concerning the 
deaths of Ahiah and his brother Elihoreph, the two 
scribes of Solomon, the Haggadah relates that Solo- 
mon once met the Angel of Death, who was very sad. 
Being asked for the reason of his sadness, the angel 
replied that he had been commanded to take the lives 
of his (Solomon's) two Ethiopians (Ahijah and his 
brother. As soon as Solomon heard this he dis- 
patched the brothers to Luz, where the Angel of 
Death was supposed to have no power (see Lvz). 
Ahijah and his brother were, however, overtaken by 
death when just at the gates of thetown. The angel 
afterwards explained to Solomon that it had been à 
ruse on his (the angel's) part to induce the king to 
send the brothers to Luz; it having been destined 
that they should meet their death at its gates, and 
that there only he could fulfil his task. To this ex- 
planation Solomon replied: “The feet of man are 
his fate: wherever he is wanted, thither do they lead 
him!” (Suk. 53a). L. G. 

”. Father of Baasha, who conspired against Nadab, 


| killed him, and reigned in his place (I Kings, xv. 


27, 99; xxi. 22). He was of the tribe of Issachar. 
8. One of the men who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 26). 

G. B. L. 


AHIJAH: A leader among the Babylonian Jews 
of the second century, perhaps a resh galuta (exil- 
arch). He was the chief ally of Hananiah, the 
nephew of Joshua ben Hananiah, in his endeavor to 
emancipate the Jews of Babylonia from the intellec- 
tual domination of those of Palestine. The follow- 
ing words of the messengers sent by the Palestin- 
ian patriarch Simon ben Gamaliel from Palestine to 
Babylon, to dissuade the leaders there from their 
intention of introducing a calendar independent of 
that of Palestine, refer to this activity of Ahijah: 
“If ye persist in your intention, seek for yourselves 
another hill, where Ahijah can build you another 
temple, where Hananiah can play the harp for you 
[he was of the Levites who were the musicians of 
the Temple], and confess openly that ye have no 
more share in Israel's God ” (Ber. 68a). Since Ahijah 
figures here as the sarcastically proposed builder of 
an illegal temple, and Hananiah as the priest in the 
same, it would seem that the former was considered 
as representing political rather than spiritual power. 
Geiger's suggestion (* Urschrift,” p. 154), based upon 
Yer. Ned. vi. 40a, and Yer. Sanh. i. 194, where the 
name is read Nehunian, that this is & reference to 
Onias, the builder of the well-known temple bearing 
his name, does not seem to be well founded (see 
HawxaNrAH, nephew of Joshua) A. Krochmal's 
suggestion (* Scholia," p. 8, Lemberg, 1881), that this 
Ahijah was the father of the celebrated tanna R. 
Nathan, also lacks foundation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Urschrift. pp. 154 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. 
d. Juden, iv. 202, 478; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 390. LG 


AHIKAM: Son of Shaphan, the scribe, and 
father of Gedaliah. He was sent by King Josiah to 
consult Huldah, the prophetess, about the book of 
theLaw. Later, in the reign of Jehoiakim, he pro- 
tected Jeremiah from the hands of the enraged people 
(Jer. xxvi. 24; II Chron. xxxiv. 20; II Kings, xxii. 
12, 14, and xxv. 22). G. B. L. 


AHIKAR: Hero of a wide-spread legend, and 
supposed author of a number of proverbs. His 
name has been variously distorted, but probably was 
originally ^p*nN pns or Pyne ' A yxuáxapvc; com- 
pare 93", the name of a tosafist, which survives among 
Jews to-day ; the name Np'N, in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, is probably an abbreviation of it). 

The earliest mention of Ahikar is in the Book of 
Tobit (i. 21 et seg., ii. 10, xi. 18, xiv. 10 et seg.). Ac- 
cording to these passages, Ahikar was a relative— 
the texts vary as to the precise relationship—and 
friend of Tobit, and at the same time was lord chan- 
cellor of the Assyrian empire under Sennacherib. 
Mention is also made there of a certain Nadab whom 
Ahikar adopted, and who sought to repay the latter's 
kindness by burying him alive; “but God made good 
his dishonor in His sight and Ahikar returned to the 

light, but Nadab went into darkness 

Mentioned everlasting” (Tobit, xiv. 10, 11, accord- 
in ing to the Codex Sinaiticus). Ahikar 
Greek is not unknown in the literature of the 
Literature. Greeks. Clement makes the statement 
(* Stromata," i. 15; ed. Migne, p. 772)— 

whether correctly or not is immaterial here—that 
Democritus obtained his wisdom in part from the 
Babylonian Akikarus. Probably identical with this 
Akikarus is the Achiakarus who, according to Strabo 
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(* Geography," xvi. 2, € 39, p. 762), received almost 
divine honors from the inhabitants of Dorsippa 
(Boporrz7voi should undoubtedly be read, with Rendel 
Harris, instead of the impossible form Booropyvoi), A. 
work of Theophrastus (“Diogenes Laertius,” v. 90) 
also bears the name of Akicharus—probably another 
reference to the Babylonian sage. Finally, in a mo- 
saic at Treves (“Antike Denkmäler des Archiolo- 
gischen Instituts,” i. 47), at the side of the muse Pol y- 
hymnia, there is the form of a man holding a scroll 
in his hand, whose name was deciphered by Stude- 
mund (* Archäologische Jahrbücher," v, 9 ez seq.) as 
" Accicar.” 

None of the above statements by Greek writers 
concerning Ahikar affords an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances referred to in the Book of Tobit. It 
was reserved for recent research to discover that 
the Arabic, Armenian, Rumanian, Slavonic, and Syr- 
jac literatures have preserved references to a certain 
Ahikar, which are not only of value for the compre- 
hension of the references in Tobit, but are important 
in the consideration of the whole range of Jewish 
apocryphal literature, and also of the whole fund of 
Jewish folk-lore and legend. The credit of demon- 
strating the connection between the Ahikar of the 
Book of Tobit and the hero of the Oriental legends 
grouped around the same name belongs to Georg Hoff- 
mann (“ Auszüge aus Syrischen Acten Persischer Miir- 
tyrer,” pp. 182 et seg.), who was closely followed by 
Meissner and Lidzbarski with further investi gations. 
Thanks to the publication and translation of the 


Oriental texts of Ahikar by Conybeare, Rendel Har- . 


ris, and Mrs. A. S. Lewis (“The Story of Ahikar,” 
London, 1898), and tu the critical introduction to the 
last-named book, the subject may now be more fully 
discussed. The legend of Ahikar, as current in the 
above-mentioned languages, is somewhat as follows: 

Ahikar was the wise and powerful chancellor of the 
Assyrian king Sennacherib, son of Esar-haddon (in 
II Kings, xix. 37 Esar-haddon is the son. and not the 


father, of Sennache.ib: but compare, for a similar 


anachronism, Sanh. 94a: indeed the later Jewish leg- 
end did not always adhere strictly to Biblical ac- 
counts) He was sixty years. of age, had sixty wives 
(compare Cant. vi. 8; in the Aramaic 

Chancellor folk-lore of the Talmud the number 
of Sen- sixty is a favorite one and usually de- 

nacherib. notes any large number: B. K. 920, 

twice; B. B. 91a; Sanh. Ta; Hul. 58d), 
and no child had been born to him. The gods, to 
whom he brought many offerings, announced to him 
at last that he would never have a child: and they 
therefore desired him to adopt his sister’s son, the 
lad Nadan (meaning “gift,” like Nathan. but also 
possibly with a contemptuous secondary meanin g, as 
in Ezek. xvi. 88). Rearing him tenderly, Ahikar 
himself undertook the lad's instruction. 

Nadan seemed a promising youth indeed, physic- 
ally and intellectually, and Ahikar might have re- 
joiced at such return for all his care; but morally 
the lad was thoroughly corrupt, and paid not the 
slightest heed to the wise counsels and maxims of 
his uncle. Not only was he offensively domineering 
in Ahikar's household—so much so indeed that the 
latter had eventually to forbid him the house—but 
at court, too, wbere Ahikar had presented him as 
his future successor in office, he used his influence 
with a view to destroying his benefactor. Dy means 
of forged letters and subtle intrigues Nadan suc- 
ceeded in having Ahikar accused of high treason 
and condemned to death. Only through the friend- 
ship of the executioner Nabusamak (compare the 
Hebrew name “Elisamak”) did Ahikar escape. 
Nabusamak concealed him in a subterranean hidin g- 


place, and showed the body of a decapitated Slave 
as that of Ahikar. Nadan's triumph, however, was 
of short duration. The king repeatedly deplored 
the loss of the wise counsel of his former chancellor. 
Waiting his opportunity, Nabusamak came forward 
and declared himself able to produce the missing 
sage. "This was done, much to the king's gratifica- 
tion; and the latter received his lost friend with great 
honor. 

But Ahikar had then no timo to punish his rascally 
nephew; for he had to build for the king of Egypt 
a castle between heaven and earth, besides giving 
him other illustrations of Assyrian wisdom. [t ap- 
pears that Pharaoh had demanded of Sennacherib 
an architect competent to erect such a castle, and 
had promised to pay a large sum annual ly for several 
years if he could provide one; failing which, Sen- 
nacherib was to pay him tribute. Ahikar not only 
performed his task in Egypt successfully, but at the 
same time gave so many instances of his superior 
wisdom that Pharaoh declared he could not compete 
with him, and dismissed him with rich rewards for 

himself and handsome presents for his 
Architect master. On his return home the king 
for delivered Nadan into Ahikar's hands 
Pharaoh. for punishment. Ahikar loaded him 
with chains and threw him into prison, 
where, in contrast with the scanty food doled out 
to him, he was richly regaled with selections from 
his uncle's wise proverbs—the same that he had so 
spurned in his youth, and for the practical utilization 
of which he had now no opportunity. He died mis- 
erably in prison: *for he who digs a pit for his 
brother shall fall into it; and he who sets up traps 
shall be caught in them" (Arabic text, end; com- 
pare Ps. vii. 16; Eccl. x. 8). 
The foregoing brief abstract of the legend is 


nearly the same in all the above-mentioned versions. 


But there is great diversity as regards the maxims 


and fables that form the beginning and the close of 
the legend, so that iv is desirable to consider the 


development of the legend apart from that of the 
maxims, 

It is evident, in the first place, that the Arabic 
version has come directly from the Syriac, and that 
it retains many, Syriac expressions (compare, for 
instance, mn DON, “Thou shalt have patience,” 
p. 2, end, which is a literal translation of the Syriac 
qnn AN, p. 89, line 12; and p. 27, line 4 from bot- 
tom, the Syriac word PD is transliterated into the 
Arabic and left untranslated). The Armenian text 
also is derived from the Syriac; while the Slavonic 
version, from which the Rumanian is a translation, 
has the medieval Greek version for its foundation, 

Much more intricate is the problem of 
Versions of the connection with the so-called “ Life 

Legend of Æsop,” by Maximus Planudes (ed. 

Compared. Eberhard, *Fabule Romanenses,” i. 

220 et seg.), which relates of Æsop 
events similar to those ascribed to Ahikar. Meiss- 
ner, therefore, maintains that the Ahikar legend in 
its present form is simply an elaboration of Planudes' 
" Life of Æsop,” -and claims to have detected traces 
of its Greek origin in the Semitic version. The nature 
of these supposed traces, however, is sufficiently in- 
dicated by one example. In the riddle of the years, 
occurring in both the Ahikar legend and the “ Life of 
ZEsop," mention is made of two cords, one white and 
one black, representing day and night. Meissner 
claims that this proves the Indo-Germanic origin of 
the story; for Semites would have said *one black 
and one white,” because they commence the day with 
the evening. Unfortunately for this ingenious hy- 
pothesis, in the Old Testament—the Semitic character 
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of which probably no one will deny—the expression 
“day and night” occurs nearly fifty times, while the 
inverted phrase is found only fourteen times. In- 
deed, if one were to judge simply from such external 
evidence, the Syriac version would undoubtedly be 
recognized as a direct translation from the Hebrew ; 
for in the whole range of Syriac literature there is no 
work of such strongly marked Hebrew cast as this 
Ahikar legend. The following examples will illus- 
trate this: In the Syriac the expression “ Bat Kol” (p. 


38, line 4) is exactly the Neo-Hebrew bip na3 (a voice 
from heaven), meaning in Syriac simply a word; on 
p. 98, line 10, “if thou,” etc., is an imitation of Gen. 
xv. 8, the Hebrew jn of which is badly rendered by 
the Syriac jx; on p. 38, line 16, “linen and purple” 


is a reminiscence of Esth. viii. 15; on p. 39, line 1, 
there is a trace of Dan. ii. 4, and on p. 56, line 9, 
one from Dan. ii. 11. Such examples, which might 
easily be multiplied, show at least how closely the 
Syriac version follows Biblical style. In view of the 

fact that the narrative itself has no 
Syriac Fol- point of contact with Biblical litera- 


lows ture, this close resemblance can be ex- 
Hebrew plained only by the assumption that 
Original. the author of the Syriac version had a 


Hebrew original before him. This as- 
sumption becomes almost a certainty when it is per- 
ceived how deeply the Ahikar legend is indebted to 
Jewish literature for many of its essential features, 
though it is by no means meant to be implied that 
the work itself is genuinely Jewish. 

In its details the contest of wits between Ahikar 
and the Egyptian sages resembles closely that in the 
Talmud (Bek. 85) between Rabbi Joshua ben Hana- 
niah and the Athenian wise men; and this resem- 
blance exists not only in the individual details, but 
likewise in the general fashion of replying to one 


question impossible of solution with another ques- 
tion of exaggerated impossibility. For instance, the 


wise men of Athens require Joshua to sew together 
the fragments of a broken millstone and receive in 
reply the request for a few threads made of the fiber 
of the stone (see also Lam. R. to i.1); exactly the same 
question and answer are recorded of Ahikar in the 
Syriac version (p. 65) and in the Arabic (p. 24). The 
incident of the ropes of sand, mentioned in all the ver- 
sions of the Ahikar legend, is found in its simplest 
form in the Talmud: Joshua declares himself ready 
to transport an outlying well into the city if his ques- 
tioners will supply him with ropesof bran. The form 
of Ahikar’s repartee seems a little too artificial. The 
resemblance between the account of Pharaoh’s indebt- 
edness to Sennacherib and a similar pleasantry related 
of Joshua has been pointed out by Meissner, who also 
demonstrates that Ahikar's greatest triumph — the 
boys, upborne by eagles, who were to build a tower 
between heaven and earth—is also related of Joshua, 
though in a strongly Judaized form. "The construc- 
tion of a similar air-castle plays a great part also in 
the Hiram legend (Yalk. to Ezek. xxviii. 2, § 867; 
"DB. H.” v. 111 et seg.) It is to be remarked that the 
Ahikar legend is in many respects similar to that 
concerning Hiram; thus, Hiram ’s self-deification (see 
Ginzberg, in “ Monatsschrift,” xliii. 542 et seg.) seems 
to be mildly paralleled in the colloquy between Ahi- 
kar and Pharaoh, where the former refers to the 
Egyptian monarch's weakness and insignificance as 
compared with his almost divine Babylonian master, 
Sennacherib. The sarcasm of this comparison is in- 
tensified when one recollects that, according to Jewish 
legend, it was the Egyptian king who, like Hiram, 
claimed divine honors for himself (Mek., Shirah, § 8; 
Tan., ed. Buber, ii. 91). 


I.—19 


Investigation as to the sources of the proverbs and 
fables in the Ahikar legend is more difficult. Not only 
do the different versions differ widely 


Sources in number and contents, but, from the 
of the very nature of legends, such material 
Proverbs is extremely liable to modification and 


and Fables. elaboration. Taking those in the Syr- 

iac version, the following numerous 
parallels to Ahikar's maxims,culled from the Bible and 
Talmud, may throw some light upon the connection: 


No. 1. Ab. iv. 17. Eccl. R. to xii. 11. 

No. 2. Ecelus. (Sirach), xix. 10 (Syriac) ; Ab. ii. 14. 

No. 5. Ecelus. (Sirach), xxv. 21 (Syriac). The Ahikar text 
probably needs correction here. 

No.7. This is probably a pun upon the Hebrew word “PY, which 
means both ‘‘almond-tree’’ and “to hasten.” 

No. 8. Here, too, according to Halévy, is a play upon the He- 
brew words Y (city) and "v (ass). 

No. 9. A play upon the words 2^37 yp2 (to split wood) and 
MD YAP (to sit down to a meal). 

No. 10. For the expression ** to pour wine upon graves "' com- 
pare Eeclus. (Sirach), xxx. 18. 

No. 12. Compare Prov. xiii. 19, a maxim widely prevalent in 
various forms throughout Jewish literature; see Dukes, * Rab- 
binisehe Blumenlese,” Nos. 180, 181, 600. 

No. 13. Found literally in Gen. R. xliv. 12. 

No. 15. Originally contained a play upon Pon (portion) and 
p?n (to quarrel). 

No. 16. In place of "evil eye" (Prov. xxiii. 6) we have "a 
shameless one"; probably through confusion of the late He- 
brew ]32n (see Kid. 53a) with the Syriac VN (to be ashamed). 

No. 20. Matt. v. 44. 

No. 21. Prov. xxiv. 16. 

No. 23. Eeclus. (Sirach), xxx. 12 (compare Syriac). 

No. 34. "Son" should probably be read here instead of 
"slave" (see Armenian version, No. 42), in agreement with 
Shab. 10b. 

No. 40. ‘Alphabet of Ben Sira,” letter Lamedh: * The wise 
man needs a nod ; the fool requires a blow." 

No. 43. Ecclus. (Sirach), xxxii. 11. 

No. 44. Eccl. ix. 16. 

No. 46. B. B. 98b, quoted as a saying of Sirach : identical with 
the Ahikar maxim as to substance, but contradictory in form. 

No. 49. Prov. xxvii. 10. 

No. 50a. Ecclus. (Sirach), xxx. 17, xli. 2. 

No. 50b. Eccl. vii. 2-4: the divergence is probably owing to an 


erroneous contraction of the verses in Ecclesiastes. 
1X0; 51- To Eccl. R- iv. 6. quoted as a popular adage; see 

o a similar maxim Pes. 113a- 

No. 52. Ecclus. (Sirach), xxvii. 16. 

No. 53. Ecclus. (Sirach), xx. 18, xxi. 16. 

No. 54. Ecclus. (Sirach), xix. 10. 

No. 55. Mek., Mishpatim, 8 6. 

No. 57. Prov. xxvii. 10, the word * not " is to be supplied. 

No. 58. Ab. vi. 5. 
No. 60. Prov. xxiv. 17, Ab. iv. 26; compare also No. 17 of the 
Ahikar maxims. 

No. 61. Lev. xix. 3l. 

No. 62. Pirke Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, ed. Schónblum, p. 22b; ed. 
Grünhut, p. 65. 

No. 65. Ecelus. (Sirach), iv. 26, according to the text given in 
“ {Wisdom of Ben Sira,” ed. Schechter; compare also Gen. R. xliv. 
15, Meg. 16b, Ber. TD. 

No. 66. Eccl. i. 8, a play upon the Hebrew word tY. which 
means both “eye” and ** fountain " ; compare Tamid, 32b. 

No. 11. “Alphabet of Ben Sira,” end, where the text needs 
correction. 


No. 73. Ps. exli. 5, probably according to the Septuagint. 

No. 74. Prov. xxv. li. 

The exhortations at the end of the Ahikar legend, 
which borrow their imagery mainly from the animal 
world, may be also paralleled in rabbinical litera- 
ture. The following is an illustration: Ahikar re- 
fers to the relations between himself and his nephew 
when he says, “I have seen colts that were the slayers 
of their parents” (Syriac text, p. 70). The context 
seems to demand an opposite sentence; namely, that 
young colts sometimes die before their parents—a 
form which is actually found in Sanh. 52a, Lev. 
R. xx. 10. A comparison with the latter passage 
shows that the Syriac translator read the word rev 
erroneously as pum (slayers), thus giving it the 
opposite sense. It is interesting to note the almost 
complete agreement between Ahikar (Syriac, p. 19) 
and Gen. R. xxvi. 5. The fable of the man and the 
wood, known both to Greeks and Indians (see ÆSOPS 
FABLES), is also found in all forms of the Ahikar 
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legend as well as in Gen. R. v. 10. It may also be 
mentioned that those maxims that do not occur in the 
Syriac version, but are met with in the others, may 
also be paralleled by rabbinical sayings (compare, for 
instance, the Slavonic version, No. 27, with Sanh. 
1120, and the Armenian, No. 100, with Pes. 89b). 

From all the preceding it seems fair to conclude 
that the Ahikar maxims represent some ancient col- 
lection of Jewish popular proverbs, which at a later 
period were combined with the legend of the Baby- 
lonian sages. Legends and proverbs then traveled 
together through Europe and Asia. In addition to 
the above-mentioned versions of the Ahikar story, 
the Hindus, like most of the European nations, pos- 
sess the legend, as Benfey has shown; although he, 

unacquainted with the true facts, des- 
Relation to ignated India as the original home of 
the Hindu the story. It is remarkable in this 

Version. connection that the Hindu version be- 

trays many points of resemblance with 
the Talmudic material—points which obtain in no 
other forms of the story. Thus, for instance, one 
of Vicakha’s problems was to determine the sex of 
two serpents which had no distinctive marks about 
them: both task and solution are found in the Mid- 
rash on Proverbs (i. 1) related of King Solomon, In 
the Hindu form of the legend and in cognate forms, 
it is considered the highest triumph of the sage to 
distinguish which end of a wooden rod was situated 
downward in the tree in which it grew, and which 
end upward. In the Jewish Solomon legend the 
same question is described as being the last and the 
most diffieult of those propounded by the queen of 
Sheba to the king, and its solution is exactly in ac- 
cord with that of the Hindu version (see the Yemen 
Midrash described by Schechter, in “Folk-Lore,” 
1890, pp. 349-358). 

Although the weight of the preceding testimony is 
in favor of the suggestion that the Ahikar legend and 
the system of legends and maxims connected there- 
with point to a Jewish substratum, the material ex- 
tant hardly warrants the conclusion that it is a prod- 
uct of genuine Jewish folk-lore. Fora purely Jewish 
work there is too little religious material in it; a fact 
which in the postexilian period—for this is the earli- 

est date possible—is somewhat surpri- 

A Jewish sing. The Ahikar of the Book of Tobit 

Sub- | and the Ahikarof the legend have many 
stratum. points of similarity; but it can not be 
said with certainty that they are iden- 
tical. That the Ahikar legend finds employment in 
the New Testament is true only to the extent that 
some proverbial sayings of the Ahikar collection ap- 
pear in the latter in a somewhat modified form, which 
may really only show the extent to which the legend 
had spread, and not a strictly literary connection. 
Of the Ahikar legend proper, the New Testament 
contains absolutely no traces, Halévy and Rendel 
Harris to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Royal Asiatic Society, 1900, pp. 301 et seg. (contains a Ru- 
manian version and an English translation); Halévy, in Revue 
Sémitique, viii. 23 et seq.; Jagic, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
i 107 et seq.; Kuhn, ibid. pp. 127 et seq.; Lidzbarski, in 
Z. D. M. G. xlviii.671 et seq.; Die Neu-Aramdischen Hand- 
schriften, i. ii.;, Meissner, in Z. D. M. G. pp. 171 et seq. ; Rej- 
nach, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxviii. 1 et seq. LG 


AHIMAAZ (*Brother of Anger"): 1. Father of 
Ahinoam, wife of Saul (I Sam. xiv. 90. 2. Com- 


missary-general of Solomon in Naphtali, who mar. 
ried Basmath, the daughter of Solomon (I Kings 
iv. 15). 8. Son of Zadok, who, with Jonathan, the 
son of Abiathar, brought David the news from the 
camp of Absalom and, after the battle between 
the king's forces under Joab and those of Absalom, 
hastened to tell David of the victory, outrunning the 
Cushite who had started some time before him (II 
Sam. xv. 90, xvii. 17-20, xviii. 19 et seg. ; I Chron. 
v. 94 et seg. He is mentioned in the list of high 
priests). G. B. L. 


AHIMAAZ BEN PALTIEL: Liturgical poet, 
and author of a family chronicle; born in Capua, 
Italy, 1017; died about 1060 in Oria. Very little is 
known about his life. He came of a family some 
of whose members are well known in Jewish litera. 
ture as scholars and poets; for example, Hananecl, 
and his nephew Amittai ben Shephatiah. Ahimaaz 
had two sons, Paltiel and Samuel. The following 
family tree, reaching up to the middle of the eleventh 
century, is based on data given by Ahimaaz in his 
“ Chronicle ? : 

Amittai I. 


| 
Shephatiah; d. c. 886 Hananeel I. Eleazar Papoleon I. 


(? 119, 28) 
| 
Amittai Il. Kassia m. Hasadyah I. 
iN —X——— 
A bdiel Paltiel I. Shabbethai I. 
Baruch Kassia II. Hananeel II. m. Esther 


(A daughter) Paltiel II; Samuel, Shab- Papo- Hasadyak 
fl. 969 d. 1008, bethai II. leon II. — II. 
m. Albavera. 


Samuel II. Paltiel IIL.; b. 988; d. 1048 
AHIMAAZ; b. 1017; d. about 1060 


Paltiel IV.; b. 1038 Samuel III.; b. 1044 


Benjamin of Tudela mentions an Ahimaaz ben 
Paltiel in Amalfi in southern Italy, in the year 
1162 (see his “Travels,” ed. Asher, i. 18, 14). "This 
may well have been a descendant of his earlier name- 
sake; for itis known that two brothers of the grand- 
father of Ahimaaz ben Paltiel were sent with presents 
to Paltiel by the prince of Amalfi (see “Rev. Et. 
Juives," xxxii. 147). Ina list of twenty-two selihah 
(elegiac) poets (Italy, fifteenth century ?), Ahimaaz 
ben Paltiel is mentioned as the author of two poems; 
and a Mahzor of the Roman rite attributes to him a 
selihah for the Feast of Esther. 

Ahimaaz is better known as the compiler of the 
“Chronicle” mentioned above, which, though in- 
tended merely to glorify his own immediate ances- 
tors, gives much important information in regard to 
the history of the early Jewish settlements in such 
towns as Oria, Bari, Otranto, Gaeta, Benevente, 

Capua, Amalfi, and Pavia in southern 

Ihe Chron- Italy. Written about one hundred 
icle of years before Abraham ibn Daud, it 
Ahimaaz. covers a period (850-1054) our knowl- 
edge of which is extremely scanty; 

the only information hitherto having been obtained 
from a few inscriptions and from notices in the 
works of Shabbethai Donolo, who also was a na- 
tive of Oria. Only one manuscript of the * Chron- 
icle" is known to exist; it is in the library of the 
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cathedral at Toledo, Spain. It bears the title “Se- 
fer Yuhasin” (Book of Genealogies; compare Neu- 
bauer’s ed., pp. 111-118, 132, 138), and is written in 
the peculiar rimed prose which the Arab Al-Hamdani 
had, in the makamat, brought into prominence fifty 
years before Ahimaaz, and which Hariri perfected 
fifty years after him: the same style that in Hebrew 
literature was affected by Judah Alharizi and Im- 
manuel of Rome. 

According to the traditions preserved by Ahimaaz, 
his family had its origin among the captives whom 
Titus brought to Italy after the destruction of the 
Temple. The first person he mentions is Amittai 
of Oria, whom he calls sabbar and payyat, a man 
versed in Talmudic law and a writer of liturgical 
poetry. Inthe “Chronicle” are given the first au- 
thentic data concerning the wonder-working Aaron 
of Babylon, the reputed teacher of Kalonymus of 
Lucca; also through an account by R. Silano addi- 
tional information is gleaned about the Jewish com- 
munity of Venosa, some epitaphs from which place 
had previously been published by G. J. Ascoli. Of 
the sons of Amittai, the “ Chronicle” dwells especially 
upon Shephatiah, one of the earliest and most prolific 
liturgical poets (about 850-860), and gives some re- 


liable data on the persecutions which the Byzantine. 


Jews had to suffer under Basil I.; on the Saracen 
invasion of Sicily and Italy (872); on another li- 
turgical poet, Amittai ben Shephatiah; and on the 
disputation which Hananeel ben Amittai was forced 
to hold with the archbishop of Oria. The author is 
obviously proud ofthe honor done to his family by 
one of its members, Paltiel, the vizier of Al-Muizz 
and ‘Abd al-Manzur (962-992) of Egypt; perhaps 
the first of the Egyptian nagids, whom De Goeje 
has tried to identify with Jauhar al-Ixumi or al-Sak- 
labi. Ahimaaz closes with short accounts of Hana- 
neel, of his son Samuel in Capua, and of Paltiel ben 
Samuel (988-1048), father of the author himself. 
The unique manuscript in Toledo bears the name 
of Menahem ben Benjamin in its signature. It is 


uncertain whether the word used there, ots (* fin- 
ished”), refers to the composition or to the copy- 
ing of the work. ‘This signature is also in rimed 
prose; and it seems probable that at least part of 
page 182 (lines 12-23) in Neubauer's edition is by 
Menahem and not by Ahimaaz, for it contains an ac- 
count of the author in language that one would not 
expect an author to use of himself. 

There is no evidence that Ahimaaz made use of 
any literary records: he simply gathered together 
traditions that had been current in his family. In 
describing the activity of the vizier Paltiel, he re- 
fers to the “ Chronicles of Egypt” as containing fur- 
ther data on the subject. Even in this case it is 
improbable that he hasany individual work in mind. 
The body of the “Chronicle” contains no dates: a 
few are to be found in the last two sections, part of 
which may be, as stated above, a later addition, 

The * Chronicle of Ahimaaz ” is, however, of inter- 
est from another point of view. Itis full of accounts 

of wonderful deeds and of superhu- 
Popular Be- man efforts; and gives an interesting 
liefs and picture of the popular beliefs and su- 

Supersti- perstitionsof theauthor'sday. It nar- 

tions. rates the exploits of Aaron, who is able 

to lock up an evil spirit in a chest by 

means of the Shem (ineffable name of God); how his 
pupil Shephatiah is able miraculously to cover a 
great distance in a very short time so as to avoid pro- 
funing the Sabbath day; how Shephatiah is able to 
Save the life of a child that two female demons had 
determined to put to death; how Hananeel is able to 
bring his cousin to life again; how heaven directly 


Ahikar 
A Pie ech 


helps the same Hananeel; and how the moon re- 
mains obscured for a whole night in order to cover up 
an error made in an astronomical calculation. The 
tale is told of the “Sefer ha-Merkabah,” a wonderful 
book from which Shephatiah draws his knowledge of 
heaven's mysteries: before this book a light burned 
upon the Sabbath day. In order that the book should 
not fall into the hands of those that were unworthy 
to use it, it was put into a case of lead and thrown 
to the waves, which receded perceptibly and carried 
away the mysterious gift. The power of Paltiel as 
an astrologer is dwelt upon; it was this power which, 
in a measure, insured for him the friendship of the 
conqueror of Egypt. In this * Chronicle" are also 
found the first traces of the story of the * Wandering 
Jew." Filled as it is with these legends, one would 
be tempted to disregard the * Chronicle” as a histor- 
ical source. But the naiveté with which the story 
is told shows that there is no attempt at historical 
reconstruction; and one can feel certain that the 
basis upon which Ahimaaz's work rests is reliable 
family tradition. 

The language in which the * Chronicle? is written 
bears out this view. In its formation of new nouns 
and verbs, in its biliteral roots, its peculiar plural 
endings, and in its use of the construct state, it re- 
calls the style of Donolo and of the liturgical poets 
of the school of Kalir. Nor are evidences wanting of 
the influence of the Arabic and the Romance lan- 
guages. From the rime one can also learn the pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew in the days of the author. 
The “Chronicle” contains a poetical elegy on Paltiel, 
which has a double alphabetic acrostic, as well as 
an acrostic upon the full name of the author. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Ahimaaz as a liturgical poet, see Zunz, 

Literaturgesch. pp. 264, 626. The first accounts of the manu- 
script of the Chronicle (Nos. 86, 25 in the catalogue of the 
library, of the Cathedral of Toledo) were given by Neubauer, in 
Rev. Ht. Juives, xxiii. 236 ; idem. in Jew. Quart. Rev. iv. 614 et 
seq. Neubauer published the full text in his Mediæval Jew. 
Chron. ii. 111-132, from a facsimile and a photograph of the 
original. A complete résumé of the contents is given by Kauf- 
mann,in Monatsschrift, 1896, pp. 462-478, 496-509, 529-554, 
together with emendations of the text, a discussion of its lin- 
guistic peculiarities, and a reprint of the elegy in a poetical 
form (notrecognized as such, however, by Neubauer). Further 
corrections of the text may be found in the reviews by Brody, 
Zeit. f. Hebr. Bibl. iii. 159 et seq. ; Bacher, in Rev. Et. Juives, 
xxxii. 144-151. On the identity of Paltiel, see Kaufmann, Bei- 
triige zur Gesch. Aegyptens aus J üd. Quellen, in Z.D.M.G. 
li. 486-442; De Goeje, Paltiel-Djaubar, ib. lii. 75-80. On the 
general value of the Chronicle, see Steinsehneider's remark 
in Monatssehrift, xliv. 239. G 


AHIMELECH (“Brother is King ”).—Biblical 
Data: 1. Son of Ahitub, grandson of Phinehas, 
and great-grandson of Eli. He was priest at Nob 
during David’s halt in his flight from Saul (I Sam. 
xxi. 1-9). Owing to his friendship for David. he 
was slain by Doeg the Edomite by order of Saul 
(I Sam. xxii. 11-19). The identity of Ahiah (I Sam. 
xiv. 3, 18) with Ahimelech is not established. 

I M. P. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Theinterview be- 
tween Ahimelech and David concerning the hallowed 
bread hinges upon the following Halakah: David 
reached the priestly city on the Sabbath, and, finding 
the priests baking this bread, remarked to them that 
such work was fitting for the week-days only (the 
rabbinical interpretation of the words on TWN, 
“and it is in a manner common,” I Sam. xxi. 5, 6); 
for the setting up of the showbread was permitted on 
the Sabbath day (Lev. xxiv. 8), but not the baking 
of it (Men. 955, Yalk. Sam. 130). Concerning Ahim- 
elech’s hesitation to give up the bread, tradition 
states that David informed the priest that he was 
famishing, and that in such extremity all food was 
permitted to him (/.c.). 
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Similarly, the interview between Ahimelech and 
Saul turned upon a halakie point. Saul was of the 
opinion that the right to interrogate the Urim and 
Thummim belonged to the king exclusively, so that 
Ahimelech had made himself liable to the death 
penalty when he consulted them in David's behalf. 
Ahimelech, on the contrary, maintained that inter- 
rogation by anybody was justified when the affairs 
of state demanded it, and that David, as general of 
the Jewish army, certainly had the right to inter- 
rogate them. This question divided the scholars of 
Saul's court: Abner and Àmasa sided with the priest, 
Doeg against him. The last-named was accordingly 
deputed to execute the sentence upon Ahimelech 


(Yalk. Sam. § 181). L. G. 
2. A Hittite officer in the service of David (I 


Sam. xxvi. 6). I M. P. 
AHIN. See Havvrw. | 


AHIN, BENDICH (nvn 2): Mathematician 
and physician at Arles during the second half of the 
fourteenth century. Nostradamus says that Abhin 
was an excellent mathematician, well versed in Ara- 
bic, Greek, and Latin; that, because he was prudent, 
loyal, and very experienced in the art of medicine, he 
was appointed physician to Joanna of Anjou, queen 
of Naples (1369), was lodged in the royal palace, and 
was exempted, both for himself and his posterity, 
from all special taxeslaid upon the Jews. Ahin seems 
also to have busied himself with astrology, as it is 
said that he predicted the tragic end of the queen. 
M. Kayserling has tried to identify Bendich with 
"133 ywy (Maestro Bendit), one of the ten men 
to whom Kalonymus ben Kalonymus dedicated his 
“Eben Bohan”; but the identification is by no means 
certain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nostradamus, L'Histoire et Chronique de 
Provence, p. 427; Kayserling, Eben Bohan, Budapest, 1877 ; 
Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 934; Carmoly, 
Histoire des Médecins Juifs. p. 108; Landau, Gesch. d. Jtid. 
Aerzte, p. 453 Nübling, Judengemeinden des Mittelalters, 
p. 86. In these last authorities the name js wrongly spelled 
" Abin.” Compare Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 85. G 


AHINOAM (* Brother is Pleasantness "): 1. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and wife of Saul, first. king 
of Israel (I Sam. xiv. 50). 2. The Jezreelitess cap- 
tured by David while at war with Saul (I Sam. 
xxv. 43); she became his wife. The Amalekites sub- 
sequently carried her away from Ziklag, but David 
soon rescued her (I Sam. xxx. 5, 18). At Hebron 
Ahinoam gave birth to Amnon, David's first-born 
(II Sam. iii. 2). I. M. P. 


AHIRAM (“Brother is Exalted ”): Son of Ben- 
jamin (Num. xxvi. 88; called Ehi in Gen. xlvi. 21). 
In the corresponding list of I Chron. viii. 1 he appears 
as Aharah. His family is referred to as that of the 
Ahiramites (Num. xxvi. 88). G. B. L. 


AHISHAR: The overseer of Solomon's house- 
hold (I Kings, iv. 6), whose position was one of re- 
Sponsibility similar to that of Joseph in Potiphar's 
house (Gen. xxxix. 4) and of Obadiah in Ahab's 
palaee (I Kings, xviii. 3). M. P. 


AHITHOPHEL.—Biblical Data: A native of 
Giloh in the highlands of Judah, and privy councilor 
to David. He was a man of extraordinary sagacity 
and insight in political affairs (II Sam. xv. 12, xvii. 
21-23), but showed himself devoid of principle by his 
participation in the rebellion of Absalom and by his 
evii counsel regarding the royal harem. His advice 


to pursue the fleeing king in hot haste was wise from 


a military point of view, but was not accepted by 
Absalom ; and the preference then shown to Hushai's 


counter-recommendation of delay offended him so 
sorely that he withdrew to his native city, Giloh, 
where he hanged himself. I. M. P. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: TheTalmud speaks 
of this councilor of David as “a man, like Balaam, 
whose great wisdom was not received in humility as 
a gift from heaven, and so became a stumbling-block 
to him” (Num. R. xxii.). He was “one of those who, 
while casting longing eyes upon things not belong- 
ing to them, lose also the things they possess” 
(Tosef., Sotah, iv. 19). Ahithophel was initiated into 
the magic powers of the Holy Name, by means of 
which he could replace the foundation-stone of the 
world, removed by King David in his search for the 
great abyss, in the exact spot above which the Temple 
was to be built. And being thus familiar with all the 
secret lore as imparted through the Holy Spirit, he 
was consulted as an oracle like the Urim we-Tum- 
mim (II Sam. xvi. 28, Yer. Sanh. x. 29a, Suk. 58a 
et seqg.). But he withheld his mystic knowledge from 
King David in the hour of peril, and was therefore 
doomed to die from strangulation (Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. xxxi, Mid. Teh. iii. 7; Ex. R. iv., 
Mak. 119) “Ahitophel of the house of Israel and 
Balaam of the heathen nations were the two great 
sages of the world who, failing to show gratitude 
to God for their wisdom, perished in dishonor. To 
them the prophetic word finds application: ‘ Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom,’ Jer. ix. 23" 
(Num. R. xxii) Socrates was said to have been a 
pupil of his. K. 
The Haggadah states that Ahithophel, who was the 
grandfather of Bath-sheba (Sanh. 695), was misled 
by his knowledge of astrology into believing him- 
self destined to become king of Israel. He there- 
fore induced Absalom to commit an unpardonable 
crime (II Sam. xvi. 21), which sooner or later would 
have brought with it, according to Jewish law, the 
penalty of death; the motive for this advice being to 
remove Absalom, and thus to make a way for him- 
self to the throne. His astrological information had 
been, however, misunderstood by him; for in real- 
ity it only predicted that his granddaughter, Bath- 
sheba, the daughter of his son Eliam, would become 
queen (Sanh. 1015, Yalk. Sam. $150). David, during 
his reign, had many disagreeable encounters with 
Ahithophel. Shortly after his accession the king 
seems to have overlooked Ahithophel in his appoint- 
ments of judges and other officials. Consequently, 
when David was in despair concerning the visita- 
tion upon Uzzah during the attempted transport 
of the ark (II Sam. vi. 6; see UzzAH) and sought 
counsel of Ahithophel, the latter mockingly sug- 
gested to him that he had better apply to his own 
wise men. Only upon David's malediction, that 
whoever knew à remedy and concealed it should 
surely end by committing suicide, did Abhithophel 
offer him some rather vague advice, concealing the 
true solution, which was that the ark must be car- - 
ried on the shoulders of men instead of upon à 
wagon (Num. R. iv. 20, Yer. Sanh. x. 29a). 
Ahithophel rendered a service to David upon an- 
other occasion; not, however, until he had been again 
threatened with the curse. It appears 
Curse upon that David excavated too deeply for 
Ahitho- the foundations of the Temple, with 
phel. the result that earth's deepest floods 
(pin) broke forth, and nearly inun- 
dated the earth. None could help but Ahithophel, 
who withheld his counsel in the hope of seeing David 
borne away upon the flood. When David again 
warned him of the malediction, Ahithophel coun- 
seled the king to throw a tile, with the ineffable 
name of God written upon it, into the cavity ; where- 
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upon the waters began to sink. Ahithophel is said 
to have defended his use of the name of God in this 
emergency by reference to the practise enjoined by 
Scripture (Num. v. 28) to restore marital harmony ; 
surely a matter of small importance, he argued, 
compared with the threatened destruction of the 
world (Suk. 58a, b). David's repeated malediction 
that Ahithophel would be hanged was finally realized 
when the latter hanged himself. 

Ahithophel’s death was a great loss to David; for 
his wisdom was so great that Scripture itself (II Sam. 
xvi. 28) avoids calling him à man; in the passage 
quoted the Hebrew word for man, t/*N, is omitted in 
thetext, being supplied only by the Masorah. Indeed, 
his wisdom bordered on tliat of the angels (Yer. Sanh. 
x. 9; Yalk. II Sam. 8142). His learning in the Law 
was also extensive, so that David did not scruple to 
call him “master” (Abot, vi. 2; the two things which 
David is there said to have learned from Ahitho- 
phel are more closely described in “Kalah,” 16« 
(ed. N. Coronel). Ahithophel's disposition, however, 
was a jealous one; and he always sought to wound 
David by mocking remarks (Pesik. ii. 105; Midr. 
Teh. iii. 8, and parallel passages in Buber, note 68). 
Iis devotion to the study of the Law was not founded 
on worthy motives (Sanh. 1065).  Ahithophel was 
thirty-three years old when he died (.¢.). In his 
will he left warning to his children never to side 
against the royal Davidic family, and to take no part 
in their dissensions (Yer./.c.). Ahithophel is counted 
among those that have no share in the world to 
come (Sanh. xi. 1; B. B. 147). L. G. 


AHITHOPHEL LOOSBUCH: A book of fate 
used in popular divination and named after Ahitho- 
phel. In Jewish legends of the Middle Ages 
Ahithophel plays a róle somewhat similar to that of 
Mephistopheles (see Steinschneider, “ Pseudepigraph- 
ische Literatur," p. 80, note 2). Cassel would even 
translate “ Ahithophel” as “the Brother of the Evil 
One”; regarding tofel as an ancient formation of dia- 
bolus, in support of which he cites the Germanic tiura? 
and tlevel-teufel (compare “ Mischle Sindbad,” p. 330, 
Berlin, 1888). R. Moses Isserles, again, relates having 
read in a “very old book,” in which were contained 
the philosophies and the portraits of various thinkers, 
that Socrates had received his wisdom from Asaf the 
Korahite and Ahithophel (* Torat ha-‘Olah,” i. xi.). 
In accordance with the popular view of Ahithophel's 
character, as being at once diabolic and omniscient, 
in the Middle Ages the authorship of a cabalistic 
work, “Sefer Goralot” (Book of Lots), was attributed 
to him. According to its preface, it discloses the 
* great secret of securing an answer without the draw- 
ing of lots or computation, by indifferently putting 
one’s hand on a tablet containing the numbers one to 
ninety,oreighty-nine." The book furthermoreis said 
to have lain hidden in Alexandria, and afterward to 
have been used in Tiberias and elsewhere, * the usual 
legend concerning pseudepigraphic writings,” as 
Steinschneider puts it. Compare Lors, Books oF. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 870. 
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AHITUB: 1. Father of Ahimelech, priest of 
Nob (I Sam. xxii. 9-19). The name Ahitub means, 
properly, “good friend,” “good brother"; and is 
significant in connection with the fact that the house 
of Ahitub, through the acting priest, Ahimelech, 
was friendly to David at the risk of incurring King 
Paul's displeasure (ibid. 10). Ahitub was a son of 
Phinehas and an elder brother of Ichabod, of the 
house of Eli, and a direct descendant of Aaron (ibid. 
xiv. 3). It is doubtful whether Ahitub was ever 
high priest, since that is nowhere mentioned; but 


his house was certainly of high dignity—so much 
so that Saul, king of Israel, had to reckon with it— 
and it was a power in aiding David to secure the 
throne of the Hebrew nation. 

2. Possibly the same as No. 1. He is referred to 
in II Sam. viii. 17 as the father of Zadok, a priest 
in the time of David. Ahitub is mentioned in sev- 
eral genealogical lists as the son of Amariah and 
the father of Zadok (I Chron. v. 38, 84; ibid. xviii. 16; 
Ezra, vii. 2). 

3. A priest; descendant (in the seventh genera- 
tion) of the preceding. He, also, had a son named 
Zadok (I Chron. v. 38, 39). 

4. A priest; father of Meraioth. In the time of 
Nehemiah he was “the ruler of the house of God” 
(I Chron. ix. 11, Neh. xi. 11). 

5. Ancestor of Judith (Judith, viii. 1, R. V.; A. 
V., “ Acitho "). G. A. D. 


AHLAB: A city which Asher failed to conquer 
(Judges, i. 31). Perhaps this is identical with the 
later Gush Halab, which is the same as Gischala (see 
Neubauer, “G. T." p. 290). 


AHLWARDT, HERMANN : Oneof the most 
notorious of anti-Semitic agitators; born December 
21, 1846, at Krien, near Anklam, in the province of 
Pomerania, Prussia. After having filled various po- 
sitions as & teacher he was in 1881 appointed rec- 
tor (school principal) in Berlin. His inability to 
manage his affairs involved him in financial difficul- 
ties, from which he tried to extricate himself by the 
aid of money-lenders. .He was extricated from these 
and other difficulties by Jewish friends and lawyers, 
and for a time claimed to be a friend of the Jews. 

In a letter dated January 25, 1885, published in 
“ Mittheilungen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr des 
Antisemitismus,” 1898, p. 192, he says: ‘“ Antisemi- 
tism is illogical; I have always condemned it, and 
shall continue to condemn religious intolerance until 
my last breath.” Ashe did not find within the ranks 
of the Conservative party that success which he had 
hoped for, Ahlwardt joined the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, publishing such venomous pamphlets against 
the Jews as “ Der Verzweiflungskampf der Arischen 
Volker mit den Juden,” 1890; “Eid Eines Juden,” 
1891; and *Jüdische Taktik," 1892. These pam- 
phlets did not rise above theaverage anti-Semitic liter- 
ature; but an immense sensation was created by his 
two pamphlets, “Judenflinten,” 1892, in which he 
made the statement that Ludwig Loewe & Company 
had furnished worthless guns to the army, and had 
been hired by the * Alliance Israélite Universelle ” to ° 
cheat the commissary department in order to defeat 
Germany in her next struggle with France. 

Ahlwardt’s object was to demonstrate that the 
Jews possessed no patriotism; and the charges 
seemed the weightier since Ludwig Loewe, the 
founder of the firm in question, had been a member 
of the Reichstag. Although Chancellor von Caprivi 
declared these charges to be unfounded, and the 
leaders of all partiesin the Reichstag expressed their 
condemnation of the tactics which destroyed the 
confidence of the soldiers in their leaders, Ahlwardt 
gained steadily in popularity. In spite of the pro- 
test of the Conservative party, he was nominated as 
a representative for the Reichstag from the district 
of Friedeberg-Arnswalde; and he was elected De- 
cember 5, 1892, while still on trial for libel in a suit 
brought against him by Ludwig Loewe & Company. 
Four days later Ahlwardt was sentenced to five 
months’ imprisonment. 

Neither this punishment nor subsequent sentences 
for libeling public officials seemed to injure his 
popularity. His public lectures on “Jewish Guns” 
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and similar subjects, for which an admission fee was 

charged, wereattended by large audiences; and in 

the general elections of 1893 he was returned to the 

Reichstag by two constituencies. In 1895 he visited 

America with the view of starting an anti-Semitic 

agitation there; but, although he remained in the coun- 

try abouta year, he failed in hisobject. Discharged 
from his position as rector, Ahlwardt edited various 
newspapers, among others the “Bundschuh”; but 
neither his journalistic nor his commercial enter- 
prises were successful, though he employed the un- 
scrupulous tactics which he claimed were practised 
by prominent Jews in the business world. He con- 
ducted a cigar-store under the name of his son-in- 
law in order to avoid attachments by creditors. In 

Germany his name, like that of Drumont in France, 

symbolizes the worst form of anti-Semitism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mittheilungen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr 
des Antisemitismus, 1893; Kayser, Blicher-Levicon, xxvii. 
and register to xxvii. and xxviii. s.v. D. 
AHMED HAMDI, PASHA. See Hamm, 

AHMED. 
AHMED-PASHA: Turkish vizier and viceroy 

of Egypt under Solyman II., the Magnificent (1520- 

1566). He received these honors as rewards for valor 

displayed at the conquest of Rhodes (1528). But 

Ahmed had hoped to be made grand vizier, and in 

his disappointment planned to detach Egypt from 

Turkey and to declare himself its independent ruler. 

He sought to induce the Jewish farmer of the mint 

Abraham de Castro to place his name on the coins. 

De Castro pretended compliance, and obtained a writ- 

ten order to that effect over Ahmed’s signature. With 

this evidence he secretly left Egypt for Constanti- 
nople and informed Solyman of Ahmed’s treason. 

Foiled thus in his plans, Ahmed avenged hinself 

upon the Jews of Cairo; he imprisoned some of them, 

and gave over the Jewish quarter to the Mamelukes 
to pillage, but recalled this permission when his ad- 
viser Mani reminded him that the Jews’ property 
should by right belong to him and not to the plun- 
derers. He then summoned to his palace twelve 
prominent Jews and ordered them to pay an exorbi- 
tant sum of money (200 silver talents) within a short 
time, under penalty of death to all the Jews of the 
city. For security he retained them as hostages. To 

a request for delay he gave no heed, but reiterated 

his threats. In this desperate condition the Jews in- 

stituted a public fast and day of prayer and peni- 
tence. Samuel Sidillo gathered children under the 
age of twelve to pray in the synagogue. Inthemoean- 

while a large sum of money, amounting to about a 

tenth part of the sum demanded, was collected and 

offered as payment on account. Ahmed’s private 
secretary Zada, in reply, gave orders to put the col- 
lectors in irons, and announced that they and all the 
rest of the Jews would be put to death as soon as the 
viceroy should leave the bath where he then was. At 
the very moment when this threat was uttered, Ah- 
med was attacked in the bath and severely wounded 
by a band of conspirators headed by one of his viziers, 

Mohamed Dey. Ahmed escaped from his assailants, 

but was subsequently captured and beheaded (in Re- 

biul-Achir) These events, taking place in March, 

1524 (Adar 27, 28), were long afterward commem- 

orated by the Egyptian Jews as the Cairo Purim 

(Purim al Mizriyin). A “Megillah” (Purim narra- 

tive) detailing them was drawn up. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, German 
translation by M. Wiener, pp. 228, 229, Hanover, 1856; 
Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, German translation by 
M. Wiener, p. 76, Leipsic, 1858; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d 
ed., ix. 20 et seq. ; Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. des 
Osmanischen Reiches, iii. 35 et seq., Pesth, 1828: Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 32) et seq. lI. R. 
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AHOLIBA. See OHOLIAB. 
AHOLIBAMAH. See OHOLIBAMAL. 


AHOT KETANNAH, nop mns (“The Lit. 
tle Sister,” Song Sol. viii. 8): A pizmon (ritual 
poem) of eight stanzas, signed with the acrostic of 
Abraham Hazan, and sung in the Sephardic ritual 
before the commencement of the New-year's eve- 
ning prayer, *he refrain running, * May the year end 
with her woes!" changed in the last stanza to “May 
the year begin with her blessings!” The author, a 
cantor who was born in Salonica in 1533, was prob- 
ably also the composer of its beautiful melody in 
the hypo-dorian mode (minor scale without the lead- 
ing note) which has been slightly developed in the 
course of tradition. 

This melody has many striking points of similar- 
ity to contemporary airs from the region of the. 
Greek archipelago, such as those analyzed by Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray, which, he remarks, possess a cer- 
tain amount of Italian coloring. In the present 
melody the Italian Jews have obviously modified 
the original air in the direction of a more definite 
coloring of this nature, but the Dutch, English, and 
West Indian Sephardim have rctained some Oriental 
peculiarities that give their version the appearance 
of a more faithful tradition than the Italian. The 
music follows on page 295. F. L. C. 


AHRIMAN (Angro-mainyush ; identical with 
Satan, the Devil, Armilus): In the Mazdian re- 
ligion, the evil deity, who has his real opposite in 
Spenta Mainyu, “the beneficent [holy] spirit." The 
latter was identified at a later period, if not origi- 
nally, with Ahuramazda. Ahriman would seem to 
have existed as long as Ahuramazda; for, according 
to the conceptions of the Mazdian religion, immeas- 
urable space has always existed, with its two hemi- 
spheres of light and darkness; each with its partic- 
ular spirit: the one, that of light or life, and the 
other that cf darkness or death—the spirits, in short. 
of good and of evil. Ahuramazda, however, is the 


real originator of this present world, for Ahriman 


created only the harmful and unclean animals, dis- 
eases, evil spirits (deevas), sin and death; and he 
seeks continually to destroy the whole good creation. 

Ahriman's might, too, is very terrible in the eyes 
of the faithful believer of the Mazdian faith; for he 
possesses a whole kingdom of evil beings, who are 
obedient tools in his hands for annihilating the crea- 
tions of Ahuramazda and for bringing men to vio- 
lent destruetion. Among theseevil spirits there are 
Six that are in intimate contact with his person, 
just as there are six Ameshaspentas that surround 
Ahuramazda. The number six may be an inven- 
tion of a later period for the sake of arriving at a 
counterpart to Ahuramazda’s body-guard. But it 

is certain that Ahriman, too, according 

Ahura- to the testimony of the Mazdian relig- 
mazda and ion in its earliest epoch, is surrounded 
Ahriman. by anarmy of evil beings like-minded 

with himself. The whole history of the 
world is one long-continued struggle between Ahura- 
mazdaand Ahriman. The course and outcome of the 
struggle are, however, settled beforehand. The con- 
flict is to proceed for 12,000 years, divided into four 
periods of 3,000 years each. 

At the close of the last period, the Saoshyat or 
Sosiosh, the Messiah of the Parsees, will arise and 
make an end of Ahriman’s dominion, not, however, 
until he has been allowed to exercise his sway to an 
extent before unknown. Sosiosh will at the same 
time raise all the dead to life, hold final judgment 
upon the earth, and inaugurate the regeneration 
of the present world. 
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This tenet of the Persian religion has not been 
without its influence upon the ideas of later Juda- 
ism. As late a writer even as the Deutero-Isaiah 
(Isa. xlv. 7) expresses himself in such a way as to 
exclude beyond question any dualism in religion, if 
we are not to interpret his words as being a direct 
attack on the Parsee doctrine, a god of light and a 
od of darkness. 

But after the Exile the Jewish mind becomes un- 
able to refer to God, as formerly, everything that 


e 
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whole of the history of the non-Jewish world, from 
the point when the Babylonian power first comes into 


contact with Israel down to Antiochus Epiphanes, 


constitutes merely an outburst of the ill-will and 
enmity of the kingdoms upon the earth against God 
and His chosen people. 

Dualism is even more clearly marked in the Book 
of Daniel than it is in the Parsee religion, for the divine 
and the secular kingdoms are unable to exist side 
by side. The use that is made in I Chron. xxi. 1 of 
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God! heal her, heal her 


ha: Tik - 
epair: That the year which pass-eth 
has happened and continues to happen in the world. 
As early as the prologue to the Book of Job, and in 
Zech. iii., Satan is spoken of in terms that show that 
he is no longer merely a servant of YHWH, but is, 
rather, a persecutor of man, actuated by personal 

motives in making mankind evil and 
“Satan” in in checking God's work. In I Chron. 
the Bible. xxi. 1, where the word “Satan” ap- 

pears without the article, we have a 
new step in the development of his character, in that 
the figure of Satan is employed to explain a matter 
hitherto ascribed without further thought to God 
(compare II Sam. xxiv. 1). Satan acts (according to 
I Chron. xxi. 1) entirely on his own account in enti- 
cing David to commit sin. According to the Book 
of Daniel—composed about the year 168 B.c,—the 
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the figure of Satan as an explanation of a certain 
historical event is continued in such passages as 
Book of Wisdom, ii. 24, where, in allusion to Gen. 
jii., it is stated that “by the envy of the devil death 
entered into the world." In agreement therewith 
the serpent in the Garden of Eden too 
becomes identified with Satan or the 
devil,or is said to have been his tool 
(compare the Jewish portions of Rev. 
xii. 9, xx. 9). Thus Satan (the devil) is here employed 
as an explanation of the origin of evilin mankind. In 
conjunction with this, and as a development from I 
Chron. xxi. 1, we have the version given in the Book 
of Jubilees of the story in Genesis; for there Satan 
(or Mastema, as he is there named) has repeatedly— 
whenever it is necessary to remove any feature that 
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might give offense to Jewish conceptions of that 
later time—to assume a part that in Genesis was 
assigned to God Himself. At the same time he is 
given an ever-increasing army of evil spirits to serve 
him: the ancient popular belief in harmful—not 
exactly evil—spirits becomes transformed into a be- 
lief in a dominion of evil under the sway of its head, 
the devil. 

Consequently Satan (or the devil) obtained for Jew- 
ish ideas almost the same significance as Ahriman for 
Persian. Indeed, in certain respects he developed 
greater power than his Persian counterpart, inasmuch 
as he succeeded in corrupting the immediate follow- 
ers of God, whereas Ahriman, in his contest with 
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The Ahriman Dragon. 
(From Fergusson, ** History of Architecture. ”) 


Ahuramazda, did not achieve such success. The 
Jews tried to preserve the monism that was their 
original view by explaining the rise of dualism as 
due to a fall among the originally good spirits. The 
author of the Book of Enoch (chaps. vi. et seg.) at- 
tributed the question of the origin of evil to the con- 
ception of a fall of the angels who seduced the daugh- 
ters of men (compare Gen. vi.), becoming thus the 
authors of all earthly sins, and especially of the de- 
mons, who, according to the same author, are de- 
scended from the giants which the daughters of men 
bore to the fallen angels. In accordance with an- 
other doctrine, the devil was said to have been ac- 
tively present in the Serpent in the Garden of Eden 
(see above); while still another maintains that the 
principles of good and evil were opposed to each 
other from the very beginning. 

Just as the dominion of the evil spirits was, in the 
Parsee theory, to come to an end with the advent 


of Sosiosh, so is the Messiah, according to the Jew- 

ish faith, to destroy the devil and his kingdom. 

Just as, again, Ahriman, in the Persian belief, was 

to do mankind terrible injury shortly before his end, 

so too, in the Jewish view, great tribulations were 
to precede the Messiah’s coming. The Jews would 
seem to have expected an evil Messiah, an Anti- 

christ; consequently, the teaching of 

Antichrist the New Testament in this direction 

the Incar- does not imply anything new. This 

nation Antichrist is, moreover, to be, on the 
of Satan. hypotheses of several writers, nothing 
else than an incarnation of the devil 

himself. In consequence of the hatred of the Jews to- 
ward Rome, even after it had accepted Christianity, 
this Antichrist was also called ARMILUS, a Jewish 
rendering of Romulus; thus, in Pseudo-Methodius, 

; Romulus qui est Armilus” (compare W. Bousset, 

“ Antichrist,” pp. 33, 67). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Stave, Einfluss d. Parsismus auf das Ju- 
dentum, 1898; W. Bousset, Der Antichrist, 1895; Sieffert, 
Antichrist, in A. Hauck's Realencyklopddte für Protest- 
antische Theologie u. Kirche; J. Darmesteter, Ormued 
et Ahriman, Paris, 1877; Jackson, Dualism, in Geiger and 
Kuhne, Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, ii. 626-631. 
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In Rabbinieal Literature: Ahriman (Angro- 
mainyush)is mentioned in Sanhedrin, 39a: Amemar, 
on being told by one of the Magi, *'The upper half of 
thy body belongs to Ormuzd [Pronn], the good prin- 
ciple; the lower to Ahriman [r'omnN], the evil prin- 
ciple,” replies satirically, ^ Why, then, does Ahriman 
permit Ormuzd to carry the water (the excreta) 
through his province?” The whole conception of 
Ahriman as the antagonist of the divine princi- 
ple of goodness permeated Judaism in many ways. 
Just as Ahriman appears in the guise of a serpent 
and casts poison into man with the aid of Jeh, the 
personification of menstrual impurity (* Bundahish,” 
ii.; in West, “Sacred Books of the East,” vi. 6; 
Windischmann, “ Zoroastrische Studien," p. 61), so 
does Samael, the fallen angel-prince, select the Ser- 
pent as the seducer of Adam (Pirke R. El. xiii.), and 
the poison of impurity in Eve is his work—<cohamo 
shel nahash—(Shab. 146a; Yeb. 1085; ‘Ab. Zarah, 
925). “In the future the Holy One—blessed be His 
name—shall bring the Evil Spirit and slay him in the 
presence of the righteous and the wicked ones; the 
righteous will shed tears of joy at their victory over 
the gigantic foe, and the wicked will weep at their 
inability to defeat so small a power as he will then 
appear to them” (Suk. 52a). 
This end of the archfiend goes back to an older 
form than is presented in * Bundahish," xxx. 80- 
99, according to which Ahuramazda at 
Defeat of the last day with his seven archan- 
the Arch- gels goes to war with Ahriman and 
fiend. the seven archfiends; each archangel 
crushing the archfiend opposed to him, 
untilfinally only Ahriman and the Serpent remain. 
Against these Ahuramazda rises as high priest with 
the magic girdle in his hand, and, assisted by Sra- 
osha, brings final defeat upon them; so that the 
Serpent is burned in the molten metal of the nether 
world, into which Ahriman, too, casts himself to be 
consumed along with the whole infernal region, 
which is then purified and added to the regenerated 
world of Ahuramazda. The older view of the de- 
feat of Ahriman may be learned from the sculptural 
presentations of Darius and Xerxes, in which there 
is the image of Ahuramazda stabbing a monstrous 
animal called, as a rule, the Ahrimanian beast, but 
which is, in point of fact, Ahriman himself. This is 
a repetition of the old Babylonian myth of Bel 
Marduk and the Tiamat (see illustrations from the 
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Persepolis hall of one hundred columns, in Mme. Ra- 
ozin’s * Media,” p. 402, and in Justi’s “ Persien," p. 
i08, following Ker Porter’s “Travels in Georgian 
Persia"; compare Nóldeke, “Gesch. d. Artachsir i 
Papakan,” pp. 29, 55 et seq.: the story of Bel and the 
Dragon is repeated in the legend of the Persian king). 
This Evil Spirit was believed to be alluded to also 
in Joel, ii. 20: “I will remove far off from you "JIDYA 
[the Concealed One—in the human heart; not, as the 
À. V. has it,“ the northern army” J, and drive him into 
a land barren and desolate, with his face toward the 
east sea, and his hinder part toward the utmost sea, 
and his stink shall come up, and his ill savor shall 
come up, because he hath done great [insolent] 
things” (Suk. 52a; see Merx, “ Die Prophetie des 
Jocl,” p. 218, who finds a J udseo-Mohammedan tra- 
dition identifying the * Northern One" with the Mo- 
hammedan Antichrist, Al-Dajjal—the Liar). But 
there is direct proof that the big monster slain and 
cast off as offensive is none other than Ahriman. 
According to Targ. Yer. Deut. xxxiv. 3, Moses 
was before his end shown the history of Israel's 
tribulations, ending with the, punishment of Armal- 
gus the Wicked (Ny DANN), the war of Gog 
and Magog, and the appearance of Michael as his tri- 
umphant combatant. Compare with this the battle 
of Gabriel with the Leviathan at the end of days 
(B.B. 74b), and the Antichrist stories in 
His Death Jellinek, “B. H.” v. 197; ^ Assumptio 
Fulfüls  Mosis,"10. Thus the Messianic proph- 
Prophecy. ecy (in the Targum to Isa. xi. 4), With 
the breath of his lips [mouth] will he 
slay the wicked,” refers to Armalgus—as the manu- 
scripts have it, or as our printed edition has it, Ar- 
milus, which is the same as Armalyus = Armainyus. 
Bacher (“Targum zu den Propheten,” in “Z. D. 
M. G.” 1878, p. 81, note) has shown that ali the manu- 


scripts to Isa. xi. 4 have the 3, either HSIN or AEDES 


or pba. He has also called especial attention to 
the tyrant Armalinus, the mythical builder of Mem- 
phisin Arabian folk-lore, who, according to Professor 
Fleischer, is Armalgus, whom Bacher also identifies 
with Angro-mainyush. Jellinek, “B H.” vi. xxx., 
found, in the Leipsic manuscript containing “ Milha- 
mot ha-Mashiah,” the name written DY1"2^N. Saadia 
(* Amunát," ed. Landauer, p. 239) calls him pr spas 
Armalyos. 

Owing to the identification of Rome’s angel with 
Samacl, chief of the evil spirits, Armilus in the course 
of time was identified with Romulus (see Bousset’s 
“Antichrist,” pp. 66, 67). The name given to Ar- 
mainyush in other Jewish eschatologies was Belial 
(Beliar, II Cor. vi. 14; Sibylline Books, ii. 6,15, iii. 68; 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Dan. v.), the 
same as * spirit of hell” (see Ps. xviii. 5 and püthgen's 
Comm.), hence the *son of perdition " (II Thess. ii. 3) 
and the “man of sin,” that is, rasha‘, “the Wicked ” 
(Isa. xi. 4). Thus the Serpent is spoken of as Ha- 
rasha‘, “the Wicked One,” in Gen. R. XX., Bek. 8« 
(compare Targ. Yer. Gen. iii.18); and Rome as the 
wicked kingdom, Malkut ha-resha‘ah (Gen. R. Ixx vi.). 

In the Hebrew apocalyptic literature (Midr. Wa- 
yosha'; Book of Zerubbabel; Otot ha-Mashiah; The 
Secrets of Simon b. Yohai; and the Elijah Apoca- 
lypse in Jellinek, * B. H.” i. 56, ii. 56, 60, iii. 65-80) 
Ahriman appears in many forms that gave rise to 
all kinds of conjectural interpretations: DINDYN, 
explained by Jellinck (“B. H.” iii. xviii.) as Here- 
molaos; according to Grütz, in Levy, “ Wörterbuch 
zu den Targumim,” s.v., a supposed translation of 
Dys, Bala ‘am = “ Destroyer of the people"; bibs 
explained by Zunz, * G. V." p. 295 (who declares the 


passage in Targ. Yer. to Isa. xi. 4 to be a late interpo- 
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lation), asa combination of Romulus and Remus; and 
by Hitzig (in his “Commentary on Daniel," p. 125) as 

referring to Caligula, whom Suetonius 
HisGuises (chap. xxv.) represents as appearing 
and Names. armillatus. Then there are also the 


forms pipin and uon, which con- 
vey no sense at all; and finally he is introduced as 
« Armilus whom the nations of the world will call An- 
tichristus,” a name which appears again in distorted 
forms as pawan and snper rnm (see Elijah Apoca- 
lypse in Jellinek, * B. H.” iii. 65). He is described asa 
monstrous figure of immense size, with one small and 
one large eye; with leprosy on his forehead; with one 
ear open and one closed; the left arm small, and the 
right very long; and of his origin the strange story is 
given that he is the son of Satan, and that a stone is 
his mother. There is in Rome a marble block “not 
made by human hands,” in the shape of a beautiful 
maiden; and under the guiles of Satan the youths of 
Rome are filled with lust at sight of it; the stone 
gives birth to the monstrous giant who becomes king 
and Messiah of the Romans. It is he who leads the 
whole army of heathendom in battle against the 
Messiah, the son of Ephraim, and conquers him. His 
reign lasts, however, only forty or forty-five days, 
and he is at last defeated by the Messiah from the 
house of David, with the aid of Michael the archangel 
and Elijah. 

That this legend—cvidently connected with that 
of Virgil, and with the stone of Rhea, brought to 
Rome in 204 B.C., and the impure cult of Sabazius, 
whose symbol was the serpent (see Preller, “ Grie- 
chische Mythologie, "i. 581, 576, 578)—has nothing 
to do with Romulus is clear. Nor can the Armilus- 
Antichrist legend be the product of the Arabic-gaonic 
age, as Zunz (“G. V." 2d ed., p. 295) thought, for 
Bousset in his work on Antichrist has clearly shown 
that it is of pre-Christian origin. Already Saadia (in 
“Emunot we-De‘ot,” viii. 122 ef seg.) speaks of it as 
an ancient tradition. The Mandeans also speak of an 
Antichrist, Nebu Mesiha, as one full of lasciviousness 
and stricken with leprosy (“ Right Genza,” section ii., 
p. 59; Brandt, “ Mandiische Schriften,” pp. 95, 97 et 
seq.), who, with the aid of Ruha, his mother, casts the 
spirit of lust and fornication into the world. He is 
called the deceiver or Roman (Néldeke prefers the 
latter translation; see Brandt, *Mandüische Relig- 
ion," p. 228, and * Mandiiische Schriften," p. 95, note 
2). He is identical with the Mohammedan Al-Dajjal 
(The Deceiver or Liar), whose reign lasts forty days 
(see Bousset, p. 74, and compare ANTICHRIST). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 295; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. 

‘Armilus; Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos, pp. 221-298 § 
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AHRONY, ISAAC. See COURLAND. 


AHRWEILER: Town of Rhenish Prussia, 
twenty-three miles northwest of Coblenz, on the 
river Ahr. Itis mentioned in the year 1948 as con- 
taining a Jewish colony. In 1255 and 1262 a number 
of Jews of Ahrweiler acquired property at Cologne; 
some of them are referred to as living at Bacharach at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. Wolfram, 
archbishop of Cologne in 1335, ordered the same 
measures to be applied to the Jews of Ahrweiler, in 
regulating the meat trade, as were already in force 
among the Jews of Bonn. The community suffered 
greatly from the persecutions which broke out in the 
Rhine districts in 1848, during the prevalence of the 
black death, and in the archbishopric of Cologne 
alone no less than forty-four communities were anni- 
hilated. At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
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Ahrweiler was attacked by the soldiery of Brabant 

and Holland, and the Jewish community barely es- 

caped destruction. Of its rabbis, a certain Isaac of 

Ahrweiler addressed ritual questions to Jacob Molin 

of Worms (d. 1427), and wrote a commentary on the 

Pentateuch. In Ahrweiler was also Rabbi Issachar, 

whose daughter Frommet, the wife of Rabbi Samuel 

ben Moses, was so learned that she copied Samuel 

Schlettstadt's *Kizzur Mordecai,” in 1454, for her 

husband. Themanuscript is now in the Bibliothéque 

Nationale in Paris. In the *Judenschreinsbuch der 

Laurenzpfarre” of Cologne there are mentioned as 

coming from Ahrweiler: Joseph and his wife, Richa, 

1248-55; Gumpert, son of the preceding, 1270-75; 

Sauland his wife, Reggelin, 1818-26; Joseph and his 

wife, Genanna, 1291-1336. In the Palatinate records 

are to be found in addition: Simon, son of Vifanz (= 

Hayyim), 1346; Hanne (in Bacharach), 1367, widow 

of the preceding; to which may be added Baruch ben 

Simon, physician, poet, and glossarist (flourished in 

the fifteenth century). Hayyim Treves, son of Jo- 

hanan Treves who wrote a commentary upon the 

Mahzor and who succeeded Ruben Fulda in the rab- 

binate of Cologne, died at Ahrweiler in 1598. His 

son-in-law, Isaac ben Hayyim, also lived there. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth century (1641 e£ seq.) we find the 
name of Herz Ahrweiler as one of the “ Rabbi- 
natsassessoren ” at Frankfort-on-the-Main. His son 

MarrITHIAH AHRWEILER became rabbi of Heidel- 

berg in 1708. The family name Ahrweiler occurs 

also at Prague and Worms. After this every trace 
of the community disappears. 

The present Jewish community dates from the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. In 1899 there were 
cighty-two Jewish families there. The new syna- 
gogue was built in 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Das Judenschreinsbuch der Laurenzpfarre 
zu Köln, ed. Stern and Hoeniger, p. 188: Das Martyrolo- 
gium des Nürnberger Memorbuches, ed. Salfeld, pp. 273, 
287 ; Lowenstein, Gesch. d. Juden in d. Kurpfalz, p. 157. 


A. F. 


AHRWEILER, MATTITHIAH: German 
rabbi; born about 1650 at Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
died at Heidelberg, September 19, 1728. At the time 
of his birth his father, Herz, was dayyan. Matti- 
thiah ofliciated as rabbi at Bingen (Jacob Popper, 
" Responsa," ii., No. 8, Frankfort, 1742), and subse- 
quently at Mannheim, where he taught in the college 
(see IKrAvs) founded by Lemle Moses. In 1708 he 
took part in the dedication of the Lemle Instituto. 
Shortly afterward he was called to Heidelberg as 
rabbi to the congregation of that city, with jurisdic- 
tion over all the congregations in the Palatinate, 
which position he held until his death. "The local 
memorial book praises his piety and learning. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Löwenstein, Gesch. d. Juden in d. Kurpfalz, 

1895, pp. 157 et scq. D 


AHUB BEN MEIR HANASIA. See Ha- 
NASIA, ÀÁHUDB BEN METR. 

AHUDI, SOLOMON. 
IBN AYUB. 

AHURAMAZDA. See ORMUZD. 


AI (or HA-‘AT, probably from y=“ The Ruin”): 
A royal Canaanitish town, eastward from Beth-el in 
the northern part of the territory of the tribe of 
Benjamin, the seat of a king, destroyed by Joshua 
(Josh. viii.) after one unsuccessful attack (Josh. vii.). 
In Josh. viii. 28 it is described as “a ruin unto this 
day." It must have been rebuilt before the time of 
Isaiah, as it is mentioned in Isa. x. 98, where the 
name is given as Aiath. “Men of Beth-el and Ai” 
are mentioned after the Exile (Ezra, ii. 28); Aija and 


See SOLOMON B. JACOB 
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Beth-el were peopled by Benjamites (Neh. xi. 31), 
Ayya (asin many Hebrew manuscripts and the better 
Septuagint manuscripts, instead of Azzah-Gaza) 
in the latter passage, is a border city of Ephraim, 


IChyron. vii. 28. Aiath may be understood thus or ag 


the northernmost city of Judea. According to Gen, 
xii. 8, xiii. 3, Abraham encamped on a mountain þe- 
tween Ai and Beth-el; and in Josh. vii. 11 Joshua's 
army is said to have pitched on the north side of Aj 
with a valley between that place and Ai. Ai is gen- 
erally identified, according to Van de Velde, with 
the modern Tell el-Hajar, between Betin and Dir 
Diwan; and, according to Robinson, with Khirbet 
Hayan, directly south of the latter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
ii. 119, 312 et seq. 
W. M. M, 


AIBU (IBU): By this name, unaccompanied by 
patronymic or cognomen, are known four amoraim, 


three of whom were members of the family of Abba 
Arika (Rab) in Babylonia, and the remaining one 


was a distinguished Palestinian. 1. The father of 
Rab, and elder half-brother of Hiyya the Great, a lin. 
eal or lateral descendant of the royal house of David 
(Ket. 620; Yer Ta‘anit, iv. 68a; Gen. R. xeviii.). After 
the birth of Aibu, his father, having become a wid- 
ower, married a widow who had a daughter, and 
from that union came Hiyya. Aibu married his step- 
sister, and was thus related to Hiyya as both half- 
brother and brother-in-law (Sanh. 5a, Pes. 44). Aibu 
was a disciple of Eleazar b. Zadok (Suk. 445); and 
Hiyya, speaking to Rab, often addressed him as Bar 
Pahate (Son of Nobles; Ber. 132), thus testifying to the 
noble gifts of his elder half-brother. 2. A son of Rab, 
who inherited his name from his grandfather, but 
not his scholarly capacity. His father, seeing that 
Aibu was not endowed with great mental gifts, ad- 
vised him to turn his attention to secular pursuits, 
and furnished him with a number of practical rules 
of conduct. Aibu became a farmer; and some had 
occasion to criticize him.for not observing a rab- 
binical enactment (Pes. 1134; B. M. 935; ‘Ab. Zarah, 
300). 98. A grandson of Rab (Suk. 445). So little 
was he known as an authority on the Halakah, that 
the name of his Palestinian contemporary Abbahu 
was sometimes substituted for his (Pes. 46«, ITul. 
1220 et seq.). 4. See following article. 5. M. 


AIBU (IBU): A prominent haggadist of the 
fourth amoraic generation (fourth century), contem- 
porary of Judah (Judan) b. Simon (b. Pazzi: Micr. 
Teh. to viii. 2, cxiii. 1). Hewas versed in the Halakah, 
in which he often reported opinions in behalf of Rabbi 
Yannai (Ket. 540, 1040; Kid. 19a, $8«; Zeb. 108r); 
but no original decisions have come down from hin. 
In the field of the Haggadah, on the contrary, while 
we find him repeating observations of his predeces- 
sors (Gen, R. xliv., Ixxxii. ; Midr. Teh. to ci. 8), he is 
generally original in his remarks. Commenting on 
Jacob’s order to Joseph, “Go and see whether it be 
well with thy brethren and well with the flock” 
(Gen. xxxvii. 14), the question is raised, Do flocks 
of sheep appreciate human greetings? Whercunto 
Aibu replies: “It is man’s duty to pray for and look 
after the well-being of the dumb animal that con- 
tributes to his welfare” (Tan., Wayesheb, 13, ed. 
Buber; see Gen. R. Ixxxiv.). In specifying the num- 
ber of men that escorted Abraham on his journey to 
Moriah (Gen. xxii. 3), and Saul on his visit to the 
witch of En-dor (I Sam. xxviii. 8), Scripture, ac 
cording to R. Aibu, intends to convey the practical 
lesson, that man when traveling should be accom- 
panied by at least two servants, or else he may bim- 
self become his servant's servant (Lev, R, xxvi.) 
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In his Biblical exegesis, he aims to reconcile varia- 
tions in Scripturalexpressions. Thus, Aibu explains 
the reason assigned for God’s mercies in the pas- 
sage, “The Lord will not forsake his people for his 
oreat name’s sake” (I Sam. xii. 22), and the omis- 
sion of that reason in the similar message, “The 
Lord will not cast off his people” (Ps. xciv. 14), by 
applying the latter to the times of the people’s 
piety, and the former to the days of heedlessness. 
God is always good: when the people are deserving 
of Iis goodness He showers it upon them for their 
own sake; when, on the contrary, they are not de- 
serving, He forsakes them not for His great name’s 
sake (Ruth R. toi. 6) Similarly, he explains the 
variation in the version of the Fourth Command- 
ment, * Remember the Sabbath day ” (Ex. xx. 8), and 
“Keep the Sabbath day " (Deut. v. 12). According 
to Aibu (on behalf of Resh Lakish) the term * re- 
member” applies to cases when one is not able to 
rest on the Sabbath day, as, for instance, when one 
is on a sea voyage, and only remembering is possi- 
ble; the term “keep” applies to ordinary circum- 
stances, when “keeping” is obligatory (Pesik. R. 
xxiii. ). 

Dwelling on the verse (Ps. viii. 4 [A. V. 3]), " When 
[consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers,” 
etc., Aibu remarks: 

"There are three classes of men: (1) those who are contented 
with admiring the grandeur of the sky, with the moon and stars 
and planets; (2) those who pray to God to reserve all the good 
due to them for heaven in the hereafter; and (3) a class of 
lazy workingmen who say. * Whatever thou wilt give us, give us 
now, both what may be our due and whatever may be bestowed 
upon us through our fathers! merits: give us whatever thy fin- 
gers have wrought’ " (Midr. Teh. to Ps. viii. 4). 

Elsewhere he says: “No man departs from this 
world having realized even half of his desires. 
When a man has acquired a hundred pieces of gold, 
he longs to increase them to two hundred; and 
when he has two hundred, he is anxious to double 
these again? (Eccl. R. i. 18, iii. 10). Aibu's homi- 
letic observations are numerous, both those related 
in hisown name and those reported in his behalf by 
the haggadists of his own and subsequent genera- 
tions (compare Pesik. i., ili., v., xvii., Xxv., SAVILG 
Pesik. R. ed. Friedman, index; Tan., ed. Buber, in- 
dex; Midr. Teh. ed. Buber, index; Bacher, “Ag, Pal. 
Amor.” iii. 63-79). S. M. 


AIBU (IBU) B. NAGGARI: A Palestinian 
amora of the fourth generation (fourth century), 
disciple of Hila, and contemporary of Judah b. (Si- 
mon b.) Pazzi. He reports Halakot in behalf of many 
of his predecessors (Yer. Shek. iv. 48e, Yer. Meg. i. 
"Ou, Yer. Yeb. i. 20), and also advances opinions of 
hisown. Several of his homiletic observations are 
preserved. One of these makes the scriptural verse 
“When he shall be judged, let him be condemned” 
(Ps. cix. 7) the basis for the often-cited rabbinic doc- 
trine that Satan is always ready to accuse at a man's 
critical moment (Yer. Shab. ii. 5b; Yalk., Gen. § 81). 
Another, and the one most frequently quoted, is that 
which exonerates David from the imputation that 
he really “sat before the Lord " (compare II Sam. vii. 
15), whereas sitting in the Tem ple was strictly pro- 
hibited. Aibu interprets the Hebrew term wayesheb 
(“he sat”) as if it were wayasheb (“he settled,” or 
“prepared himself”), and interprets it as signifying 
that David composed himself for praying betore the 
Lord (Yer. Pes. v. end, 32d et al.; the reading Bun 
h. Nagdi, in Midr. Sam. xxvii., is obviously a copy- 
ists error). That Aibu received instructions di- 
rectly from Johanan, as seems to be intimated in 
the Babylonian Talmud (R. H. 21«), is doubtful, 


since he was known to have been a disciple of Hila | 
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Ahrweiler 
Aix 


(see Frankel, “Mebo,” pp. 68a, 750; Bacher, “Ag. 
Pal, Amor.” iii. 559-560). S. M. 


AIN (“Fountain”): 1. A city given to the Levites 
in the tribes of Judah and Simeon (Josh. xv. 82, 
xix. 7, xxi. 16; Neh. xi. 29). The Septuagint read- 
ing connects Ain and Rimmon and gives them as 
one; although the context of I Chron. iv. 32 is in 
favor of the supposition that they at least were re- 
garded as distinct. The place corresponds to the 
modern Umm-er Rammamiu (Buhl, “ Geogr. d. Alten 
Palestina,” p. 183). 2. A place on the northern bound- 
ary of Canaan, west of Riblah. Its identity is the 
subject of much dispute. Both the Jerusalem Tar- 
gums refer it to the fountain in the grove of Daphne, 
near Antioch. Later geographers prefer the source 
of the Orontes; others identify it with a well at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon (Num. xxxiv. 11; Bacher, “ Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” iii. 659 et seq.). G. B. L. 


AIN KADES: A wellnear the Arabah, first seen 
by Rowlands in 1842. He identified it with the Ka- 
DESH BARNEA Of the Bible. It was not seen again 


by Europeans till 1881, when it was visited by Trum- 
bull,who has shown conclusively that Ain Kades 
and Kadesh Barnea are the same. See KADESH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea, pp. 212-239, 309- 
321, New York, 1884. 
G. B. L. 


AIN MUSA (“Spring [or “ Springs ”] of Moses "): 
A small oasis, about seven or eight miles southwest of 
Suez, Egypt. It is about 250 acres in extent, with 
luxuriant gardens and groups of palms and tama- 
risks. The water of some of its springs is undrink- 
able, while that of others has only traces of salt, so 
that the popular identification of it with MARAH (Ex. 
xv. 98) is not very plausible. Modern scholars have, 
more frequently, connected Ain Musa with ELIM 
(Ex. xv. 27). W. M. M. 


AIRE: A fortified town on the river Adour, in 
southern France. There is no certainty that a Jewish 
community ever existed here; but about the middle 
of the thirteenth century a Hebrew poet composed a 
eulogy on his native town which, from its Hebrew 
spelling (WYN), would seem to have been Aire. 
This poet was ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM WA-GORNI. The 
appellation Ha-Gorni (“he of the threshing-floor ”) 
is derived from the modern name of Aire, which 
signifies a barn or threshing-floor ; and by a play on 
words, the poet applies this name to his native place. 
He mentions several of his fellowtowns men: one 
Samuel, whom he describes as * prophet," and Aaron, 
4 learned Talmudist, besides a number of private 
individuals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatsschrift, 1878, p. 476 ; 1879, p. 17; 1882, 
pp. 510-523; Jedaiah Bedersi, Hotam Taknit, ed. Steinschnei- 
der, introd. p. 2; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 49; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Munich, Nos. 128 et seq. 

M. S. 


AIX,or AIX-EN-PROVENCE: -A town in 
the department of Bouches-du-Rhône, France, the 
Aquae Sextie of the Romans, and for a short period 
the capital of Provence. Itis variously transcribed 
in Hebrew, and is sometimes translated in Hebrew 
literature by *'Ir ha-Mayim." 

The first mention of Jews in Aix appears in a doc- 
ument of the year 1283, preserved in the annals of 
the Church of Aix, wherein it is stated that the com- 
munity, in return for the yearly payment of two 
pounds of pepper, was permitted to have à syna- 
gogue and a cemetery. The greater part of the 
Jews of Aix inhabited the rue Venel, in the quarter 
of Saint-Sauveur, which was then known as the 


Aix 
Ajalon 


“Jews Street." Their chief trade seems to have been 
in spices, silks, and wax. The exact number of 
Jewish families that made up the community can not 
be ascertained, except for the year 1341, when Aix 
contained 1,211 Jews, of whom 203 were landed pro- 
prietors. The ordinances against the Jews through- 
out Provence were rigorously applied to those of 
Aix, and were the cause of many complaints on the 
part of the Jewish community. "They could not, for 
instance, testify against a Christian; nor were they 
allowed to visit the publie baths on any day during 
the week but Friday, which was set aside for their 
exclusive use; they were forbidden to do work on 
Sundays; no Jew could embark for Alexandria, and 
only four could take passage by the same boat for 
any of the other ports of the Levant. This latter en- 
actment often compelled Jewish merchants to send 
Christian messengers on their commercial expedi- 
tions. The failure, on the part of Jew or Jewess, to 
wear the distinguishing yellow toque, or the round 
patch, was severely punished. A local ordinance 
prohibited the Jews from engaging in dice-throw- 
ing with Christians. It is probable that the inquisi- 
torial commission of Dominican friars, instituted in 
1198 by Pope Innocent III., against the Albigenses, 
became likewise a source of annoyance to the Jews 
of Aix and of the other large cities of Provence: for. 
in 1276, Charles I. of Anjou promulgated an edict 
which abolished the right of this commission to mo- 
lest the Jews within his territory. 

With Charles I. the Jews of Aix, together with 
those of other towns of Provence, lost their pro- 
tector. Charles II. (1285-1309) issued ordinances ac- 
cording to which the Jews were forbidden, on pain 
of a fine of two silver marks, to have a Christian serv- 
ant, to hold a public office, and to lay aside the dis- 
tinguishing yellow badge. The first half of the 
fourteenth century was relatively a happy epoch for 
the Jews of Aix, under the reign of Robert of An- 
jou, who showed them every kind of protection; but 
the second half was a very dark one. The presence 
of the wicked Joanna on the throne of Provence gave 
scope to the enemies of the Jews, and the most bar- 
barous rescriptions were issued. In 1344 the Jews 
of Aix had much to suffer from the riots following 
the blood accusation against Samson of Reylhane. 

An incident fraught with frightful consequences 
to the Jewsof Aix and Pertuis took place in the year 
1456, during the otherwise tranquil reign of René 
of Anjou. A Jew of Aix, Astruc de Léon, was ac- 
cused of having blasphemed the name of the mother 
of Jesus, and a fine of 100 livres was imposed upon 
him for this crime. But the populace considered 
this punishment too light, and demanded and ob- 
tained his death; and, not content even with this, 
a wholesale massacre of the Jews was begun which 
extended over a considerable area. The execution 

of Astruc took place near the Church 

Execution of the Oratory, as proved by a com- 
of Astruc memorative column said to have been 
de Léon. still in existence at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. In the account given 

by Depping, it is related that 20,000 livres were of- 
fered by the Jews to René as a ransom for the ac- 
cused, and that finally he was executed by disguised 
noblemen of Aix; but these statements are based 
chiefly upon very unreliable documents. Joseph 
ha-Kohen, in his * Emek ha-Baka," speaks of a mas- 
sacre of the Jews of Aix during the year 1430, and 
states that in this uprising of the populace seventy- 
four Jews accepted baptism: but it is highly prob- 
able that there is an error of dates here, and that 
the massacre mentioned by Joseph ha-Kohen is the 
same as the incident of 1436. This massacre is also 
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mentioned, though vaguely, in the " Shebet Yehu. 
dah” of Solomon ibn Verga; but Wiener, in his, di- 
tion, p. 114, erroneously has * Agen" for * Aix." 

On the 10th of May, 1484, a band of marauders 
from the Dauphiné and Auvergne provinces pil. 
laged the Jews of Aix (“Rev. Et. Juives.” XXXix, 
110). When, in 1492, a convoy of Spanish Jews was 
brought to Marseilles to be sold into Slavery, the 
Jews of Aix associated themselves with those of 
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The Synagogue at Aix-la-Chapelle (see p. 301). 
(From a photograph.) 
that city and procured their release, becoming in 
part responsible for them (* Rev. Et. Juives.” ix. 67). 

Aix now belongs to the Consistory of Marseilles. 
It has also an aid association. 

Among the few more or less eminent persons asso- 
ciated with the town of Aix may be mentioned: R. 
Isaiah ben Samuel, poet and savant, who lived about 
the end of the thirteenth century and who main- 
tained a lively controversy, largely upon personal 
matters, with the poet Isaac Gorni; Abraham ben 
Joseph ben Neriya, rabbi at Aix toward the end of 
the thirteenth century and the beginning of the 
fourteenth, whose reputation for learning and wis- 
dom spread throughout Provence, and who sided 
with Abba Mari ben Moses of Lunel and Solomon 
ben Adret in the theological conflict that took place 
in the south of France, from 1303 to 1306; Solomon 
ben Nathan Orgueiri, who, according to Johanan 
Alemanno, translated from the Latin into Hebrew a 
book of mysticism and superstition by “ Apollonius” 
(about 1390); and Simon ben Joseph, a learned rabbi, 
originally of Perpignan, who settled at Aix during 
the expulsion of the Jews from northern France 
(1506). The term “of Aix” is appended to names 
found in various manuscripts, as, forinstance, * Don 
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Ajalon 

Rendig of Aix,” in manuscript No. 2550 of the is certain that Jews resided at Aix-la-Chapelle dur- 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. See also NOSTRADAMUS, ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that 
1 h ha-Kot Emek ha-Bal 3i they contributed largely to the state treasury. The 

BIB RAPHY : Joseph na-Ao 1en, Amel 1a-Baka, ed. jener, e m ; ; MY MM. oa Qm n ? pi 
PLOS Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 28, 29, 45-48, 148, 149, 464: | € xpulsion of th« J W s in 1629 caused the serious loss 
lopping, Die Juden im Mittelalter, pp. 252 et seq.; Monats- to the city in tax receipts of 136 gold guilders. In 
ft, 1878, pp. 156 et seq., hes PP 3558 seq; Hananel | 1667, against the protest of the city council, six Jews 
crieux, in La Famille de Jacob, vii. 144. W. M were allowed to return. In 1777, the duke of Jülich 


yielded to the city of Aix-la- 'hapelle the Jewish tax, 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE (AACHEN): A citv which had been his prerogative. On May 16, 1815, 
5 Rhenish Prussia, in which a Jewish settlement | the Jewish congregation, dating from about the end 


jourished during the time of the Roman empire. of the eighteenth century, offered homage in its syn- 
In the Carlovingian period there was a colony of | #gogue to the Prussian king Friedrich W ilhelm II. 
Jews near the royal palace; and the Jewish mer- Phe present synagogue was built in 1860 (see illus- 
chants of Aix-la-Chapelle are referred to in a capitu- tration opposite). A cemetery was acquired in 1851. 


um of the eighth century. In 802 Isaac, who had | The office of rabbi was held by Dr. Rothschild from 
accompanied the ambassador of Charlemagne to the 1847 to 1859; by Dr. Wolffsohn, 1 861 to 1875; and by 
alif Harun-al-Raschid, made his ceremonial entrance Dr. Taubes, 1876. Dr. Jaulus is the present rabbi. 
into the royal residence of Aix-la-Chapelle. Among In 1900 there were 2,100 Jewish residents at Aix-la- 
me Jews of Aix-la-Chapelle in 828, a certain David is | Chapelle. 


l 

mentioned, who had admired the wonderful cures of | BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Dresemann, Die Juden in Aachen, 1887; 
1 

| 


‘inhard (Eginhard). For the next four hundred years E and M MI A en — a Lc E his 
the records are silent concerning the Jews; and not er Gumi f Ban 5. odd. GORE aE ee 
“|| 1227 is there another important entry. In that qM 
year Frederick IL presented the Jews to Count Wil- 

elm of Jülich as an imperial fief. The records of the AJALON: Acity in Palestine, from which the 
Church of. St. Mary show many Jewish converts in | adjacent * Valley of Ajalon" took its name (Josh. 
the thirteenth century. In 1247 a Jew of Aix-la- | x. 12). Its location is identical with that of the pres- 
Chapelle, Mannis (also called Troist), acquired half | ent Yalo, a small village on the western spur of the 
a house called * Aquis ? (that is, Aachen) at Cologne. south Ephraimitic mountain range (Robinson, * Re- 


GENERAL VIEW OF YALO—THE ANCIENT AJALON— PALESTINE. 


(From a photograph.) 


An [Isaac of Aachen and his son Jacob are mentioned | searches,” ii. 253; iii. 145; Guérin, “La Judée,” i. 
in the “Judenschreinsbuch ” of Cologne, 1270-75; | 290 ; Pal. Explor. Fund, “ Memoirs,” iii. 19). The 
also a Solomon of Aachen and his son Vivis, 1280-81. | valley of Ajalon is either the fertile plain Merj ibn 
In the fourteenth century the presence of Jews at Umar or the valley Wady Salman, which lies west of 
Aix-la-Chapelle is probable, though not certain. At | Gibeon and leads to Ajalon. The city is mentioned 
the coronation of Maximilian I. (1486),the Jews of- | in the El-Amarna tablets under the names Aialuna 
fered homageand gave him magnificent presents. It | and Ialuna (Winckler, in * Keilinschrift. Bibliothek,” 
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vol. v., Nos. 173, 180). According to Judges, i. 85, 
the Danites failed to conquer Ajalon; and it re- 
mained Carnaanitie until subdued by the Ephraim- 
ites. It is included in the Danite territory referred 
to in Josh. xix. 42, xxi. 24 (compare I Chron. vi. 54); 
but in I Chron. viii. 18 it appears as a city of the 
Benjamites. Under the name of Aijurun it is men- 
tioned by the Egyptian king Shishak, in the list of 
cities conquered by him in the time of Rehoboam 
(W. M. Müller, “ Asien und Europa,” p.166). Accord- 
ing to II Chron, xi. 10 it was fortified by Rehoboam, 
and II Chron. xxviii. 18 states that it was taken by 
the Philistines from Ahaz. Whether it occurred in 
the original text of I Sam. xiv. 31 is doubtful. 
Ajalon must not be confused with Aijalon in the 
territory of Zebulun (Judges, xii. 12). F. Bv. 


AJAS. See Ayas. 
AKABAH, PALESTINE. See ELOTH. 


‘AKABIA BEN MAHALALEL: A religious 
teacher, probably of the second tannaitic generation 
(first and second centuries). Of his early history 
nothing is known; his teachers are nowhere named j 
and of his sayings comparatively few have been pre- 
served (Mishnah 'Eduy. v. 6, 7; Mishnah Bek. v. 4 ; 
Mishnah Niddah, ii. 6; Mishnah N eg. i. 4, v. 3). The 
Mishnah portrays him asa man who, even in cases 
where different traditions were held by the majority 
of his colleagues, fearlessly and persistently main- 
tained opinions on some Halakot, because those opin- 
ions were founded on traditions he had received 
from his learned predecessors. On one occasion the 
majority demanded that he renounce his divergent 
opinions, but he refused. It was even intimated to 
him that, in the event of his compliance, he would 
be elevated to the dignity of AB BET DIN (president 
of the court); but ‘Akabia rejected the proposition, 
remarking, “I would rather be called a fool all my 
lifetime than be a sinner for one moment.” 

In the course of the discussion of the Halakah 
concerning the administration of “the water of jeal- 
ousy ” (Num. v. 11-81), ‘Akabia declared that, if the 
subject of the test was not a free-born Jewess, the 
test-water was not to be administered; while the ma- 
jority declared a proselyte or an emancipated slave 
to be the equal of a free-born daughter in Israel. In 
support of their view the majority cited a case in 
point, where the former associate presidents of the 
Sanhedrin, Shemaiah and Abtalion, had the test made 
on a freed woman; whereupon ‘Akabia disdainfully 
exclaimed, “ Dugma hishkuha.” This might mean 
“To one like themselves they gave to drink,” and 
may be construed as an allusion to an old rumor 
to the effect that these associate presidents were 
themselves lineal descendants of proselytes (Git. 
970); or it might mean “They gave her a sham to 
drink.” The memory of those chiefs being held in 
esteem, ‘Akabia’s insinuation gave offense; where- 
fore the sentence of nidduy (isolation, excommuni- 
cation) was passed on him. This he bore to the end 
of his days rather than violate his convictions. 
However, before his death, he admonished his son 
to submit to the views of the majority, even in the 
cases where he himself had shown such persistent 
opposition. His son expressing surprise at so ap- 
parent an inconsistency, the dying sage replied: “I 
have received my tradition from a majority of a 
school in my days, and so have my opponents. I 
was bound to conform to the tradition 1 had re- 
ceived; and so are they bound by their tradition. 
But thou hast heard the traditions both from myself 
and from my opponents; from a minority and from 
a majority, and it is proper for thee to reject the 
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opinions of the individual and adopt the views of 

the majority” (*Eduy. v. 7). 

Another characteristic trait of ‘Akabia was the 
great stress he laid on personal merit. When, on 
his deathbed, he was requested by his son to recom. 
mend him to the sages, he declined to do so. His 
son inquired whether his father had discovered in 
him any trait which rendered him unworthy of such 
recommendation: and ‘Akabia’s reply was, “No! but 
thine own deeds will make thee welcome, or thine own 
deeds will make thee obnoxous ” ( ‘Eduy. v. 7). 

‘Akabia’s motto in life was: “Remember whence 
thou hast come, whither thou goest, and before 
whom thou must be prepared to render an account 
of thy doings” (Ab. iii. 1; compare Ab. R. N. xix; 
Yer. Sotah, ii. 186; Derck Erez R. iii). Beyond this 
maxim and the Halakot enumerated above, nothing 
from him has becn transmitted. As to his epoch 
scholars are divided. While some place him in the 
patriarchate of Hillel I. (30 n.c. to 10 of the present 
era) and even somewhat earlier, others bring him 
down to the first tannaitic generation (10-80); still 
others believe that he flourished during the patri- 
archate of GAMALIEL II. (80-117). The circumstan- 
ces and scholastic achievements of the second tan- 
naitic generation render ‘Akabia’s excommunication 
more reasonable. 

The decree of excommunication failed to obscure 
‘Akabia’s merited fame; for his name reached subse- 
quent generations surrounded by such a halo of glory 
as to throw doubt on the decreeitself. * God forbid,” 
exclaims JUDAH B. ILAI, one of the tannaim of the 
fourth generation (139-165), “that we should think 
that “Akabia was excommunicated, for the Temple 
gates were never closed behind a man in Isracl so 
great in wisdom and in the fear of sin as was ‘Akabia 
ben Mahalalel” (*Eduy.7.e.). This expression, which 
is based on the law forbidding an excommunicated 
person to enter the Temple court, was in later days 
taken literally, and gave rise to forced halakic dis. 
cussions and comments (Ber. 19a, Pes, 64d), as well 
as to hypothetical speculations about the age of ‘Aka- 
bia. Elsewhere (Sifre, Num. 105) it is said, “ Who- 
ever asserts that ‘Akabia was ever excommunicated 
will have to answer before the tribunal of heaven.” 
This observation is wrongly attributed to Judah b. 
Betera I. (compare Shab. 97a); and conclusions as to 
‘Akabia’s early age are erroneously deduced there- 
from. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brill, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 49: Frankel, 
Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 56 et seq. ; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d 
ed., iv. 39; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und seiner Sekten 
ii. 3t; Weiss, Dor. i. 176; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 82; Deren- 
bourg, Essai sur VHistoire de la Palestine, p. 483: Mendel- 
sohn, Rev. Et. Juives, xli. 81-44. 

S. M. 


AKBARITES. Sce OKBARITES, 

AKDAMUT (niptpx): A mystical poem, written 
in Aramaic by Meir ben Isaac Nehorai, which is in 
the Ashkenazic usage interpolated after the opening 
verse of the lesson from the Law on the first day of 
the Feast of Weeks. It is traditionally associated 
The older (A) 
is a chant, used also for “calling up ” the katan Torah 
(bridegroom of the Law) on the Feast of the Rejoi- 
cing of the Law. It is an interesting example of 
the eighth (hypomixolydian) mode in the medie- 
val, or plain-song, system, which is the tonality of 
much of the older recitative music of the Synagogue. 
The other traditional melody (B) for this hymn is of 
much later origin. There is no reason to suppose it 
other than the composition of a hazan of Middle 
Germany in the eighteenth century. It has been 
elevated to the dignity of a representative theme for 
the festival (compare Apprr Hv), and as such is 
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(Ps. cxvi. 16-19, exvil. ). Probably its finest musical 
treatment has been that by J. L. Mombach, written 
about 1870 for the Great Synagogue of London—a 
composition of great interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZUNZ, Gottesdienstliche Vortrügc, p. 396. 


: F. L. C. 


‘(AKEDAH, nTpy (“The binding or sacrifice of 
Isaac”): This Biblical incident plays an important 
part in the Jewish liturgy. The earliest allusion to 
itin prayer occurs in the Mishnah (Ta'anit, ii. 4) 
in the litany for publie fast-days, “May He who 
answered Abraham on Mount Moriah listen to our 
supplication.” In the Gemara (R. H. 16a) the use of 
a ram’s horn on New-year’s Day is explained as a 
reminder of the ram which was offered in place of 
Imac. Hence the following passage was inserted in 
the musaf arranged by Rab in the third century 


quoted extensively in the rendering of the HALLEL 


nation of its conception as à claim to atonement. 
The injunctions in Jer. xix. 5 and in Micah, vi. 7 
against the sacrifice of children are explained as 
referring to the sacrifice of Isaac (Ta'anit, 4«; Yalk., 
Micah, § 555). 

These protests were silenced by the persecutions 
in which Jewish fathers and mothers were so often 
driven to slaughter their own children in order to 
save them from baptism. This sacrifice is regarded 
as a parallel to that of Abraham (Zunz, “S. P." pp. 
136-138). The influence of the Christian dogma of 
atonement by vicarious suffering and death, it has 
been suggested, induced the Jews to regard the will- 
ingness of Isaac also to be sacrificed in the light of a 
voluntary offering of his life for the atonement of 
his descendants (Geiger’s “ Jüd. Zeit.” x. 170; “ Nach- 
gelassene Schriften,” v. 302). 

From the point of view of some advocates of re- 
formed Judaism the great importance of the Biblical 


AKDAMUT 


(Zunz, “S. P." p. 81; B. Beer, “ Leben Ábraham's," 
p. 156) for that day (see Gen. R. lvi. ; Lev. R. xxxvi.): 
" Remember in our favor, O Lord our God, the oath which 


Thou hast sworn to our father Abraham on Mount Moriah ; con- 
sider the binding of his son Isaae upon the altar when he sup- 


pressed his love in order to do Thy wil with a whole heart! 
Thus may Thy love suppress Thy wrath against us, and through 
Thy great goodness may the heat of Thine anger be turned away 
from Thy people, Thy city, and Thy heritage! . . . Remember 
to-day in mercy in favor of his seed the binding of Isaac.” 

Gen. xxii. was taken as the Biblical lesson for the 
second day of the New-year festival (Meg. 31a; 
compare Rashi, ad loc.). 

In the course of time ever greater importance was 
attributed tothe ‘Akedah. The haggadistic litera- 
ture is full of allusions to it; the claim to forgive- 


ness on its account was inserted in the daily morn- ` 


ing prayer; and a piece called “ ' Akedah " wasadded 
to the liturgy of each of the penitential days among 
the German Jews. 

Before the first blasts of the shofar are sounded 
there ig sung in the Sephardic liturgy a hymn which 
narrates the ‘Akedah; this was written by Judah 
ben Samuel ibn Abbas, rabbi in Fez in the twelfth 
century, 

This turn given to the attempted sacrifice of Isaac is 
certainly in conflict with the prophetic spirit. The 
occurrence is never again mentioned in the Bible; 
and even in the Talmud voices are raised in condem- 


story of Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of Isaac con- 
sists in the lesson that God does not desire such a 
sacrifice: accordingly many American reform rituals 
have abolished the ‘Akedah prayers. At the same 
time stress is laid even by reformers on the typical 
character of the story as expressing the spirit of 
martyrdom which permeates Jewish history and 
has maintained the Jewish faith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Dukes, Zur Kenntniss d. Neuhebr. Poesie, 
1849, pp. 57. 145; A. Wiener, Die Opfer- und Akedagebete, 
Breslau, 1869. ML 


AKERMAN, RACHEL: The earliest Jewess to 
write German poetry ; born probably at Vienna, 1522; 
died at Iglau, Moravia, 1544. She appears to have 
received an excellent education, having studied both 
Latin and Greek. She soon exhibited poetical pow- 
ers, and began to exercise them at an early age. On 
account of her poem, * Geheimniss des Hofes ” (The 
Mystery of the Courts), in which she described the 
intrigues of courtiers, Rachel and her father were 
expelled from Vienna, where they had lived. She 
died heartbroken at this treatment. M. K. 

AKHALTZYK (meaning, in the Georgian lan- 
guage,“ New Castle”): A fortified town of Transcau- 
casia, in the government of Tiflis, on an affüiuent of 
the Kur, 110 miles west of Tiflis. Of the 26,000 
inhabitants about 9,000 are Jews; some of them 
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being very old settlers, while others emigrated from 
Abas-Tuman in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, owing to persecution by the Mohammedans of 
that region. They have a synagogue and schools, 
and are mainly cotton-weavers and small traders. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cherny, Sefer ha-Masa‘ot, 1884, pp. 246-254 ; 
Semenov, Slovar Rossiskot Imperii, 1863, vol.i.; A. Katz, Die 
` Juden im Kaukasus, 1894. 
H. R. 


AKIBA BAER BEN JOSEPH (SIMON, 
AKIBA BAER): Son of Joseph Hanoks, a Tal- 
mudist and cabalistic writer, one of the refugees 
who, at the expulsion of the Jews from Vienna in 
1670, went to Bavaria, to promote Talmudical learn- 
ing among their brethren in their new home. Be- 
ing thus reduced in circumstances he at first had to 
wander from town to town through Bohemia and 
parts of Germany as a teacher, highly reputed for 
his Talmudic and cabalistic knowledge as well as 
for his eloquence as a preacher. As the son-in-law of 
Veitel Isserles, rabbi of Kremsier, nephew of Gerson 
Ashkenazi and David ben Isserles in Trebitsch, a 
relative of Aaron Teomim of Worms and Menahem 
Mendel Bacharach in Bamberg, he was received every- 
where with open arms. For six years he occupied 
the position of rabbi in the small community at 
Zeckendorf near Bamberg, and having found in the 
learned Parnes, Isaac Seligman ben Meir Levi, a con- 
genial coworker, he published as the fruit of their 
common studies a small midrashic encyclopedia, 
based on the Midrashim Rabbot, under` the title 
(taken from II Kings, ii. 9) of “Pi Shenayim” (A 
Double Share; Sulzbach, 1702), printed by Aaron 
ben Uri—also a Vienna refugee and friend of Akiba. 
His reputation as author, however, is due chiefly toa 
cabalistic commentary on the daily prayers, entitled 
“‘Abodat ha-Boreh " (Worship of the Creator; Wil- 
mersdorf, 1688), and divided into five sections corre- 
sponding with the five letters of his name AKIBA, 
at which he worked for a year while rabbi at Burg- 
preppach, Bavaria (1688). 'The book met with such 
general approval that he felt encouraged to issue a 
second edition (Berlin, 1700), and finally an enlarged 
third edition, comprising also a commentary on the 
Sabbath and holy-day prayers (Sulzbach, 1707). He 
then accepted a call to the rabbinate of the large com- 
munity of Schnaitach, extended to him through the 
influence of Chief Rabbi Baerman of Ansbach; but 
owing to the political turmoil he failed to find there 
the looked-for rest. Upon a false accusation he was 
cast into prison, but, being soon released, he left and 
became rabbi of Gunzenhausen and assistant rabbi 
of his relative and benefactor, Rabbi Baerman at 
Ansbach, where he also won the friendship of Model 
Marx, the wealthy court Jew. Akiba was eminently 
a writer for the people, compiling rabbinical and 
cabalistic legends, and not even disdaining the use of 
the Judeeo-German vernacular for the purpose of dis- 
seminating this quaint knowledge. The two works 
of this class that he published are: “ Abir Ya‘akob,” 
a haggadic history of the Patriarchs, based upon the 
first forty-seven chapters of Genesis (Sulzbach, 1700), 
since reedited many times, and “Ma‘aseh Adonai” 
(The Deeds of the Lord), a collection of miraculous 
tales, compiled from the “Zohar,” Isaac Luria, and 
other cabalistic writers (Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1691; 
afterward republished with addenda). His son Jo- 
seph was rabbi of Schaffa and Gewitsch in Moravia, 
then rabbi of the schoolhouse at Cleves, and after- 
ward assistant rabbi at Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kaufmann, Die Letzte Vertreibung der Juden 


v aus Wien, 1889, pp. 202-205; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 
7210; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 2, 355. K 
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AKIBA EGER THE ELDER, OF PRES. 
BURG. See EGER, AKIBA, THE ELDER, or Pres- 
BURG. 

AKIBA EGER THE YOUN GER, OF 
POSEN. See EGER, AKIBA, THE YOUNGER, or 
Posen. 

AKIBA FRANKFURT. 
AKIBA. 

AKIBA BEN JOSEPH: Palestinian tanna; 
born about 50; martyred about 182. A full history 
of Akiba, based upon authentic sources, will prob- 
ably never be written, although he, to a degree be. 
yond any other, deserves to be called the father of 
rabbinical Judaism (Yer. Shek. iii. 47b, R. H. i. 90q). 
Legend, which delights in embellishing the mem. 
ory of epoch-marking personages, has not neglected 
Akiba (see AKIBA BEN JosEPH IN LEGEND); but, 
despite the rich mass of material afforded by rab. 
binical sources, only an incomplete portrait Can be 
drawn of the man who marked out a path for rab- 
binical Judaism for almost two thousand years, 

Akiba ben Joseph (written NOa'py in the Baby- 
lonian style, and no'py in the Palestinian—another 
form for mapy), who is usually called simply Akiba, 
was of comparatively humble parentage (Yer. Ber 
iv. Td, Bab. ibid. 276).* Of the romantic story of 

Akiba's marriage with the daughter 
Parentage of the wealthy Jerusalemite, Kalba 
and Youth. Sabu‘a, whose shepherd he is said to 

have been (see AKIBA BEN JOSEPH IN 
LEGEND), only this is true, that Akiba was a shep- - 
herd (Yeb. 860; compare zd¢d. 164). His wife's name 
was Rachel (Ab. R. N. ed. Schechter, vi. 29), and 
she was the daughter of an entirely unknown man 
named Joshua, who is specifically mentioned (Yad. 
iii. 5) as Akiba’s father-in-law. “She stood loyally 
by her husband during that critical period of his 
life in which Akiba, thitherto the mortal enemy of 
the rabbis, an out-and-out ‘am ha-areg (ignoramus) 
(Pes. 49b), decided to place himself at the feet of 
those previously detested men. A reliable tradition 
(Ab. R. N. 7c.) narrates that Akiba at the age of forty, 
and when he was the father of a numerous family 
dependent upon him, eagerly attended the academy 
of his native town, Lydda, presided over by Pli- 
ezer ben Hyrcanus. The fact that Eliezer was his 
first teacher, and the only one whom Akiba later 
designates as “rabbi,” is of importance in settling 
the date of Akiba’s birth. It is known that in 
95-96 Akiba had already attained great prominence 
(Gritz, “ Gesch. d. Juden," 2d ed., iv. 191), and, fur- 
ther, that he studied for thirteen. years before be- 
coming a teacher himself (Ab. R. N. Z.c.). Thus the 
beginning of his years of study would fall about 
19-80. Earlier than this, Johanan ben Zakkai was 
living; and Eliezer, being his pupil, would have 
been held of noauthority in Johanan's lifetime. Con- 
sequently, if we accept the tradition that Akiba was 
forty when beginning the study of the Law, he must 
have been born about 40—50. Besides Eliezer, Akiba 
had other teachers—principally Joshua ben Hana- 
niah (Ab. R. N. Za) and Nahum of Gimzo (Hag. 
12a). With Rabban Gamaliel IL, whom he met 
later, he was upon a footing of equality. Ina cer 
tain sense, Tarphon was considered as one of Aki- 
ba's masters (Ket. 845); but the pupil outranked his 
teacher, and Tarphon became one of Akiba’s greatest 
admirers (Sifre, Num. 75), Akiba probably remained 
in Lydda (R. H. i. 6), as long as Eliezer dwelt there, 


See FRANKFURT, 


* A misunderstanding of the expression '* Zekut Abot” (Ber. 
Lc.), joined to a tradition concerning Sisera, captain of the 
army of Hazor (Git. 57b, Sanh. 90b), is the source of another 
tradition (Nissim Gaon to Ber. 1.c.), which makes Akiba a de- 
scendant of Sisera. 
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and then removed his own school to Bene Berak, 
five Roman miles from Jaffa (Sanh. 325; Tosef., 
Shab. iii. [iv.] 3). Akiba also lived for some time 
at Ziphron (Num. xxxiv. 9), the modern Zafran 
(4. P. V. viii. 28), near Hamath (see Sifre, Num. 
iv., and the parallel passages quoted in the Tal- 
mudical dictionaries of Levy and Jastrow). For 
another identification of the place, and other forms 
of its name, see Neubauer, * Géographie," p. 391, 
and Jastrow, é.¢. 

The greatest tannaim of the middle of the second 
century came from Akiba’s school, notably Meir, 
Judah ben Ilai, Simeon ben Yohai, Jose ben Halafta, 
Eleazar b. Shammai, and Nehemiah. Besides these, 
who all attained great renown, Akiba undoubtedly 
had many disciples whose names have hot been 
handed down, but whose number is variously stated 
by the Haggadah at 12,000 (Gen. R. 1xi. 8), 24,000 
(Yeb. 625), and 48,000 (Ned. 504). That these fig- 
ures are to be regarded merely as haggadie exag- 
gerations, and not, as some modern historians insist, 
as the actual numbers of Akiba's political followers, 
is evident from the passage, Ket. 1064, in which there 
are similar exaggerations concerning the disciples of 

otherrabbis. The part which Akiba is 
His Rela- said to have taken in the Bar Kokba 
tions with war cannot be historically determined. 
Bar Kokba. The only established fact concerning 
his connection with Bar Kokba is that 
the venerable teacher really regarded the patriot as 
the promised Messiah (Yer. Ta‘anit, iv. 68d); and 
this is absolutely all there is in evidence of an active 
participation by Akiba in the revolution. The numer- 
ous journeys which, according to rabbinical sources, 
Akiba is said to have made, can not have been in any 
way connected with politics. In 95-96 Akiba was in 
Rome (Grütz, * Gesch. d. Juden," iv. 121), and some 
time before 110 he was in Nehardea (Yeb. xvi. 7); 
which journeys can not be madeto coincide with revo- 
lutionary plans. In view of the mode of traveling 
then in vogue, it is not at all improbable that Akiba 
visited en route numerous other places having impor- 
tant Jewish communities (Neuburger in * Monats- 
schrift," 1878, p. 398) ; but information on this point is 
lacking. Thestatement that he dwelt in Gazaka in 
Media rests upon a false reading in Gen. R. xxxiii. 5, 
and ‘Ab. Zarah, 84a, where for ^ Akiba” should be 
read * * Ukba,” the Babylonian, as Rashi on Ta'anit, 
11), points out. Similarly the passage in Ber. 8) should 
read “Simon b. Gamalicl” instead of Akiba, just as 
the Pesikta (ed. Buber, iv. 88b) has it. A sufficient 
ground for refusing credence in any participation by 
Akiba in the political anti-Roman movements of his 
day is the statement of the Baraita (Ber. 615), that he 
suffered martyrdom on account of his transgression 
of Hadrian's edicts against the practise and the teach- 
ing of the Jewish religion, a religious and not a po- 
litical reason for his death being given. 

Akiba’s death, which, according to Sanh, 12a, oc- 
curred after several years of imprisonment, must 
have taken place about 132, before the suppression 
of the Bar Kokba revolution; otherwise, as Frankel 
(“Darke ha-Mishnah,” p. 121)remarks, the delay of 
the Romans in executing him would be quite inex- 
plicable. That the religious interdicts of Hadrian 
preceded the overthrow of Bar Kokba, is shown by 
Mck., Mishpatim, 18, where Akiba regards the martyr- 
dom of two of his friends as ominous of his own fate. 
After the fall of Bethar no omens were needed to 
predict evil days. Legends concerning the date and 
manner of Akiba’s death are numerous; but they 
must all be disregarded, as being without historical 
foundation (see AKIBA BEN JOSEPH IN LEGEND). 

Before proceeding to a consideration of Akiba’s 


I.—30 


teaching, a word or two as to his personal character 
will bein place. According to the customary con- 
ception of the Pharisees, one would imagine him as 

being a typically proud and arrogant 

His Per- rabbi, looking down with contempt 
sonal Char- upon the common people. How mod- 

acter. est he was in reality is shown by his fu- 

neral address over his son Simon. To 

the large assembly gathered on the occasion from 
every quarter, he said : 

t Brethren of the house of Israel, listen to me. Not because I 
am a scholar have ye appeared here so numerously ; for there 
are those here more learned than I. Nor because I am a wealthy 
man: for there are many more wealthy than I. The people of 
the south know Akiba; but whence should the people of Galilee 
know him? The men are acquainted with him; but how shall 
the women and children I see here be said to be acquainted with 
him? Still I know that your reward shall be great, for ye have 
given yourselves the trouble to come simply in order to do honor 
boppe Torah and to fulfil a religious duty" (Sem. viii., M. K. 

b). 


Modesty is a favorite theme with Akiba, and he re- 
verts to it again and again. “He who esteems him- 
self highly on account of his knowledge," he teaches, 
“is like a corpse lying on the wayside: the traveler 
turns his head away in disgust, and walks quickly 
by? (Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, xi. 46). Another of his 
sayings, quoted also in the name of Ben *Azzai (Lev. 
R. i. 5), is specially interesting from the fact that 
Luke, xiv. 8-12, is almost literally identical with it: 
“Take thy place a few seats below thy rank until thou 
art bidden to take a higher place; forit is better that 
they should say to thee * Come up higher' than that 
they should bid thee ‘Go down lower’” (see Prov. 
xxv. 7). Though so modest, yet when an important 
matter and not a merely personal one was concerned 
Akiba could not be cowed by the greatest, as is evi- 
denced by his attitude toward the patriarch Gamaliel 
II. Convinced of the necessity of a central authority 
for Judaism, Akiba became a devoted adherent and 
friend of Gamaliel, who aimed at constituting the 
patriarch the true spiritual chief of the Jews (R. H. ii. 

9). But Akiba was just as firmly con- 
Akiba and vinced that the power of the patriarch 
Gamaliel II. must be limited both by the written 

and the oral law, the interpretation of 
which lay in the hands of the learned; and he was 
accordingly brave enough to act in ritual matters in 
Gamaliel’s own house contrary to the decisions of 
Gamaliel himself (Tosef., Ber. iv. 12). 

Concerning Akiba’s other personal excellences, 
such as benevolence, and kindness toward the sick 
and needy, see Ned. 40v, Lev. R. xxxiv.16,and Tosef., 
Meg.iv.16. In thisconnection it may be mentioned 
that Akiba filled the office of an overseer of the poor 
(Ma‘as. Sh. v. 9, and Kid. 27a). 

Eminent as Akiba was by his magnanimity and 
moral worthiness, he was still more so by his intel- 
lectual capacity, by which he secured an enduring in- 
fluence upon his contemporaries and upon posterity. 
In the first place, Akiba was the one who definitely 
fixed the canon of the Old Testament books. He 
protested strongly against the canonicity of certain 
of the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus, for instance (Sanh. 
x. 1, Bab. £bid. 1000, Yer. ibid. x. 28a), in which pas- 
sages Np is to be explained according to Kid. 
49a, and raw n according to its Aramaic equivalent 
“Aaa; so that Akiba’s utterance reads, “He who 
reads aloud in the synagogue from books not belong- 
ing to the canon asif they were canonical,” etc. He 
has, however, no objection to the private reading 
of the Apocrypha, as is evident from the fact that 
he himself makes frequent use of Ecclesiasticus 
(Bacher, “Ag. Tan. ” i. 271; Grütz, * Gnosticismus, ” 
p. 120). Akibastoutly defended, however, the canon- 
icity of the Song of Songs, and Esther (Yad. iii. 
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9, Meg. Ta). Griitz’s statements (“Shir ha-Shirim,” 
p. 115, and “ Kohelet,” p. 169, respecting Akiba’satti- 
tude toward the canonicity of the Song of Songs are 
misconceptions, as Weiss (“ Dor,” ii. 97) has to some 
extent shown. To the same motive underlying his 
antagonism to the Apocrypha, namely, the desire 
to disarm Christians—especially Jewish Christians— 
who drew their * proofs" from the Apocrypha, must 
also beattributed his wish to emancipate the Jews of 
the Dispersion from thedominationof the Septuagint, 
the errors and inaccuracies in which frequently dis- 
torted the true meaning of Scripture, and were even 
used as arguments against the Jews by the Christians. 

Aquila was a man after Akiba’s own heart; under 
Akiba’s guidance he gave the Greek-speaking Jews 
a rabbinical Bible (Jerome on Isa. viii. 14, Yer. Kid. 
i 59a). Akiba probably also provided for a revised 
text of the Targums; certainly, forthe essential base 
of the so-called Targum Onkelos, which in matters of 
Halakah reflects Akiba’s opinions completely (F, Ro- 
senthal, * Bet Talmud,” ii. 280). 

Akiba's true genius, however, is shown in his work 
in the domain of the Halakah; both in his systemati- 
zation of its traditional material and in its further de- 
velopment. The condition of the Halakah, that is, of 

religious praxis, and indeed of Judaism 
Akiba in general, wasa very precarious one at 
as Sys- the turnof the first Christian century. 
tematizer. The lack of anysystematized collection 
of the accumulated Halakot rendered 
impossible any presentation of them in form suitable 
for practical purposes. Means for the theoretical 
study of the Halakah were also scant; both logicand 
exegesis—the two props of the Halakah—being dif- 
ferently conceived by the various ruling tannaim, and 
differently taught. According to a tradition which 
has historical confirmation, it was Akiba who system- 
atized and brought into methodic arrangement the 
AlrsnxaAH, or Halakah codex ; the Mrprasn, or the exc- 
gesis of the Halakah; and the Hataxor,* the logical 
amplification of the Halakah (Yer. Shek. v. 48e, ac- 
cording to the correct text given by Rabbinowicz, 
" Dikduke Soferim,” p. 42; compare Git. 67a and 
Dünner, in * Monatsschrift," xx. 458, also Bacher, 
in "Rev. Et. Juives," xxxviii. 215.) 

The devrepócei Tov kaZovué£vov 'PafBi 'AiiDaá 4 men- 
tioned by Epiphanius (* Adversus Hæreses,” xxxiii. 
9. and xv., end), as well as the * great Mishnayot of 
Akiba" in the Midr. Cant. R. viii. 2, Eccl. R. vi. 2, 
are probably not to be understood as independent 
Mishnayot (devrepaoecc) existing at that time, but as 
the teachings and opinions of Akiba contained in the 
officially recognized Mishnayotand Midrashim. But 
at the same time it is fair to consider the Mishnah of 
Judah ha-Nasi (called simply “the Mishnah ") as de- 
rived from the school of Akiba; and the majority of 
halakie Midrashim now extant are also to be thus 
credited. Johanan bar Nappaha (199-279) has left 
the following important note relative to the compo- 
sition and editing of the Mishnah and other halakic 
works: “Our Mishnah comes directly from Rabbi 
Meir, the Tosefta from R. Nehemiah, the Sifra from 
R. Judah, and the Sifre from R. Simon; but they all 
took Akiba for a model in their works and followed 
him” (Sanh. 864). One recognizes here the threefold 


* For this meaning of Halakah, see especially Tosef., Zab. i. 5. 
1253 ^02 means to find logical foundation for the Halakot. 

* In the second passage Rabbi Akiba has been corrupted into 
Barakiban, as also in Jerome's '* Epistola ad Algasiam," 12], 
where, instead of Barachibas, Rab Achibas should be read. The 
statement in Epiphanius's Adversus H:ereses," xlii. (ed. M igne, 
p. 744), that Akiba was born shortly before the Babylonian exile, is 
based upon the confusion of Akiba with Ezra, who was considered 
by Jewish authorities the founder of tradition (Suk. 20a), and as 
Whose successor Akiba is designated (Sifre, Deut. 48). 


division of the halakic material that emanated from 
Akiba: (1) The codified Halakah (which is Mishnah); 
(2) the Tosefta, which in its original form contains 4 
concise logical argument for the Mishnah, somewhat 
like the * Lebush” of Mordecai Jafe on the“ Shulhan 
‘Aruk”; (8) the halakic Midrash. The followin g 


may be mentioned here as the halakic Midrashim 


originating in Akiba’s school: the Mekilta of Rabbi 
Simon (in manuscript only) on Exodus; Sifra on Le- 
viticus; Sifre Zutta on Numbers (excerpts in Yalk. 
Shim'oni, and a manuscript in Midrash ha Gadol, 
edited for tho first time by B. Koenigsberger, 1894): 
and the Sifre to Deuteronomy, the halakic portion of 
which belongs to Akiba’s school. 

Admirable as is the systematization of the Halakah 
by Akiba, his hermeneutics and halakic exegesis— 
which form the foundation of all Tal- 
mudie learning—surpassed it. The 
enormous difference between the Hala- 
kah before and after Akiba may be 


Akiba’s 
Halakah. 


. briefly described as follows: The old Halakah was, 


as its name indicates, the religious practice sanc- 
tioned as binding by tradition; to which were added 
extensions, and, in some cases, limitations, of ihe 


Torah, arrived at by strict logical deduction. The 


opposition offered by the Sadducees—which became 
especially strenuous in the last century B.C. —origi- 
nated the halakic Midrash, whose mission it was to 
deduce these amplifications of the Law, by tradition 
and logic, out of the Law itself. It might be thought 


that with the destruction of the Temple—which 


event made an end of Sadducecism—the halakic 
Midrash would also have disappeared, seeing that 
the Halakah could now dispense with the Midrash. 
This probably would have been the case had not 
Akiba created his own Midrash, by means of which 


he was able “to discover things that were even un- 


known to Moses" (Pesik., Parah, ed. Buber, 59b). 
Akiba made the accumulated treasure of the oral 
law—which until his time was only a subject of 
knowledge, and not a science—an inexhaustible mine 
from which, by the means he provided, new treasures 


might becontinually extracted. Ifthe older Halakah 


is to be considered as the product of the internal 
struggle between Phariseeism and Sadduceeism, the 
Halakah of Akiba must be conceived as the result of 
an external contest between Judaism on the one hand 
and Hellenism and Hellenistic Christianity on the 
other. Akiba no doubt perceived that the intellectual 
bond uniting the Jews—far from being allowed to 
disappear with the destruction of the Jewish state 
—must be made to draw them closer together than 
before. He pondered also the nature of that bond. 
The Bible could never again fill the place alone; for 
the Christians also regarded it as a divine revelation. 
Still less could dogma serve the purpose, for dogmas 
were always repellent to rabbinical Judaism. whose 
very essence is development and the susceptibility to 
development. Mention has already been made of the 
fact that Akiba was the creator of a rabbinical Bible 
version elaborated with the aid of his pupil, Aquila, 
and designed to become the common property of all 
Jews; thus Judaizing the Bible, as it were, in oppo- 
sition to the Christians. But this was not sufficient to 
obviate all threatening danger. It was to be feared 
that the Jews, by their facility in accommodating 
themselves to surrounding circumstances—even then 
a marked characteristic—might become entangled 
in the net of Grecian philosophy, and even in that 
of Gnosticism. The example of his colleagues and 
friends, ELISHA BEN ABUYAII, BEN 'AZZAI, and BEN 
ZOMA strengthened him still more in his conviction 
of the necessity of providing some counterpoise to 
the intellectual influence of the non-Jewish world. 


Akiba sought to apply the system of isolation fol- 
lowed by the Pharisees (B'UT»5 = those who “ sepa- 
rate” themselves) to doctrine as they 

Akiba’s did to practise, to the intellectual life 
Hermeneu- as they did to that of daily intercourse, 
tic System. and he succeeded in furnishing a firm 
foundation for his system. As the fun- 

damental principle of his system, Akiba enunciates 
nig conviction that the mode of expression used by 
the Torah is quite different from that of every other 
book. In the language of the Torah nothing is mere 
form; everything is essence. It has nothing super- 
fluous; not a word, not a syllable, not even a letter. 
Every peculiarity of diction, every particle, every 
sign, is to be considered as of higher importance, as 
having a wider relation and as being of deeper mean- 
ing than itseems tohave. Like Philo (see Siegfried, 
“Philo,” p. 168), who saw in the Hebrew construc- 
tion of the infinitive with the finite form of the same 
verb—which is readily recognizable in the Septua- 
gint—and in certain particles (ad verbs, prepositions, 
etc.) some deep reference to philosophical and eth- 
ical doctrines, Akiba perceived in them indications of 
many important ceremonial laws, legal statutes, and 
ethical teachings (compare Hoffmann, “ Zur Einleit- 
wg,” pp. 5-12, and Grätz,“ Gesch." iv. 427). Hethus 
eave the Jewish mind not only a new field for its own 
employment, but, convinced both of the unchange- 
ableness of Holy Scripture and of the necessity for 
development in Judaism, he succeeded in reconciling 
these two apparently hopeless opposites by means of 
hisremarkable method. The following two illustra- 
tions will serve to make this clear: (1) The high con- 
ception of woman’s dignity, which Akiba shared in 
common with most other Pharisees, induced him to 
abolish the Oriental custom that banished women at 
certain periods from all social intercourse. He suc- 
cecded, moreover, in fully justifying his interpreta- 
tion of those Scriptural passages upon which this 
ostracism had been founded by the older expounders 
of the Torah (Sifra, Mezora‘,end, and Shab. 640). (2) 
The Biblical legislation in Ex. xxi. 7 could not be 
reconciled by Akiba with his view of Jewish cthics: 
forhima “Jewish slave” is a contradiction in terms; 
for every Jew is to be regarded as a prince (B. M. 
1130). Akiba therefore teaches, in opposition to the 
old Halakah, that the sale of a daughter under age 
by her father conveys to her purchaser no legal title 
to marriage with her, but, on the contrary, carries 
with it the duty to keep the female slave until she is 
of age, and then to marry her (Mek., Mishpatim, 9). 
How Akiba endeavors to substantiate this from the 
Hebrew text is shown by Geiger (“Urschrift,” p. 
187). How little he cared for the letter of the Law 
whenever he conceives it to be antagonistic to the 
spirit of Judaism, is shown by his attitude toward 
the Samaritans. He considered friendly intercourse 
with these semi-Jews as desirable on political as well 
ason religious grounds; and he permitted—in oppo- 
sition to tradition—not only eating their bread (Sheb. 
viii. 10) but also eventual intermarriage (Kid. 750). 
This is quite remarkable, seeing that in matrimonial 
legislation he went so far as to declare every for- 
bidden union as absolutely void (Yeb. 924) and the 
offspring as illegitimate (Kid. 684). For similar rea- 
sons Akiba comes near abolishing the Biblical ordi- 
nance of Kilaim; nearly every chapter in the treatise 
of that name contains a mitigation by Akiba. Love 
for the Holy Land, which he as a genuine na- 
tionalist frequently and warmly expressed (see Ab. 
R. N. xxvi), was so powerful with him that he 
would have exempted agriculture from much of the 
rivor of the Law. These examples will suffice to 
justify the opinion that Akiba was the man to whom 
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Judaism owes preeminently its activity and its ca- 

pacity for development. 
Goethe's saying, that *in self-restraint is the mas- 
ter shown,” is contradicted by Akiba, who, though 
diametrically opposed to all philosoph- 


Religious ical speculation, is nevertheless the 
Philoso- only tanna to whom we can attribute 
phy. something like a religious philosophy. 


A tannaitic tradition (Hag. 145; Tosef., 
Hag. ii. 8) mentions that of the four who entered 
paradise, Akiba was the only one that returned un- 
scathed. This serves at least to show how strong 
in later ages was the recollection of Akiba’s philo- 
sophical speculation (sec ELISHA B, ABUYA). Akiba’s 
utterances (Abot, iii. 14, 15) may serve to present 
the essence of his religious conviction. They run: 
“How favored is man, for he was created after an 
image; as Scripture says, ‘for in an image, Elohim 
made man" (Gen. ix. 6). “Everything is foreseen ; 
but freedom [of will] is given toevery man.” “The 
world is governed by mercy but the divine 
decision is made by the preponderance of the good 
or bad in one's actions.”  Akiba's anthropology 
is based upon the principle that man was created 


Dovy3, that is, not in the image of God—which would 


be obs noy3—but after an image, after a pri- 
mordial type; or, philosophically speaking, after 
an Idea—what Philo calls in agreement with Pal- 
estinian theology, *the first heavenly man" (see 
ADAM Kapmon). Strict monotheist that Akiba was, 
he protested against any comparison of God with 
the angels, and declared the traditional interpreta- 
tion of 3355 INN (Gen. iii. 92) as meaning * like one 
of us? to be arrant blasphemy (Mek., Beshallah, 6). 
It is quite instructive to read how a contemporary 
of Akiba, Justin Martyr, calls the old interpretation 
—thus objected to by Akiba—a "Jewish heretical 
one” (* Dial. cum Tryph." Ixii.) In his earnest en- 
deavors to insist as strongly as possible upon the in- 
comparable nature of God, Akiba indeed lowers the 
angels somewhat to the realms of mortals, and, al- 
luding to Ps. lxxviii. 25, maintains that manna is the 
actual food of the angels (Yoma, 75b). This view of 
Akiba's, in spite of the energetic protests of his col- 
league Ishmael, became the one generally accepted 
by his contemporaries, as Justin Martyr, /.e., lvii., 
indicates. 

Against the Judzeo-Gnostic doctrine (* Recognit.” 
iii. 30; Sifre, Num. 103; Sifra, Wayikra, 2), which 
teaches that angels—who are spiritual beings—and 
also that the departed pious, who are bereft of their 
flesh, can see God, the words of Akiba, in Sifra, l.c., 
must be noticed. He insists that not even the angels 

can see God's glory; for he interprets 


Freedom the expression in Ex. xxxiii. 20, “no 
of Will. man can see me and live” (my), as if it 


read *no man or any living immortal 
can see me.? Next to the transcendental nature of 
God, Akiba insists emphatically, as has been men- 
tioned, on the freedom of the will, to which he allows 
no limitations. This insistence is in opposition to 
the Christian doctrine of the sinfulness and depravity 
of man, and apparently controverts his view of di- 
vine predestination. He derides those who find ex- 
cuse for their sins in this supposed innate depravity 
(Kid. Sia). But Akiba’s opposition to this genetic- 
ally Jewish doctrine is probably directed mainly 
against its Christian correlative, the doctrine of the 
grace of God contingent upon faith in Christ, and 
baptism. Referring to this, Akiba says, * Happy are 
ye, O Israelites, that ye purify yourselves through 
your heavenly Father, as it is said (Jer. xvii. 18, 
‘Heb.), * Israel's hope is God ' ? (Mishnah Y oma, end). 
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* 
This isa play on the Hebrew word mpr (* hope" and 
“bath ”). In opposition to the Christian insistence 
on God's love, Akiba upholds God's retributive jus- 
tice elevated above all chance or arbitrariness CM e- 
Kilta, Beshallah, 6). But he is far from representing 


justice as the only attribute of God: in agreement 
with the ancient Palestinian theology of the inn 
(“the attribute of justice”) and p» 
God's Two nwomó (“the attribute of mercy ”) 
Attributes. (Gen. R. xii, end; the xap«ruf and 
KoAacTuk) Of Philo, “Quis Rer. Div. 
Heres," 84 Mangey, i. 496), he teaches that God 
combines goodness and mercy with strict justice 
(Hag. 14a) The idea of justice, however, so 
strongly dominates Akiba's system that he will 
not allow God's grace and kindness to be under- 
Stood as arbitrary. Hence his maxim, referred to 
above, " God rules the world in mercy, but accord- 
ing to the preponderance of good or bad in human 
acts.” 

As to the question concerning the frequent suffer- 
ings of the pious and the prosperity of the wicked 
—truly a burning one in Akiba’s time—this is an- 

swered by the explanation that the 


Eschatol- pious are punished in this life for their 
ogy and few sins, in order that in the next 
Ethics. they may receive only reward; while 


the wicked obtain in this world all the 
recompense for the little good they have done, and in 
the next world will receive only punishment for their 
misdeeds (Gen. R. xxxiii.; Pesik. ed. Buber, ix. 73a). 
Consistent as Akiba always was, his ethics and his 
views of justice were only the strict consequences of 
his philosophical system. Justice as an attribute of 
God must also be exemplary for man. “No mercy 
in [civil] justice!” is his basic principle in the doc- 
trine concerning law (Ket. ix. 8); and he does not 
conceal his opinion that the action of the Jews in 
taking the spoil of the Egyptians is to be con- 
demned (Gen. R. xxviii. 7). From his views as to 
the relation between God and man he deduces the 
inference that he who sheds the blood of a fellow 
man is to be considered as committing the crime 
against the divine archetype (ny) of man (Gen. 
R. xxxiv. 14). He therefore recognizes as the chief 
and greatest principle of Judaism the command, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. xix. 
18; Sifra, Kedoshim, iv.) He does not, indeed, 
maintain thereby that the execution of this com- 
mand is equivalent to the performance of the whole 
Law; and in one of his polemic interpretations of 
Scripture he protests strongly against the contrary 
opinion of the Christians, according to whom Juda- 
ism is “simply morality " (Mek., Shirah, 8, 44a, ed. 
Weiss). For, in spite of his philosophy, Akiba was 
an extremely strict and national Jew. His doctrine 
concerning the Messiah was the realistic and thor- 
oughly Jewish one, as his declaration that Bar Kokba 
was the Messiah shows. He accordingly limited the 
Messianic age to forty years, as being within the 
scope of a man’s life—similar to the reigns of David 
and Solomon—against the usual conception of a mil- 
lennium (Midr. Teh. xc. 15). A distinction is, how- 
ever, to be made between the Messianic age and the 


future world (N35 Bow). This latter 

The Messi- will come after the destruction of this 
anic Age world, lasting for 1,000 years (R. H. 
and ole) To the future world all Israel 
the Future will be admitted, with the exception 
World. ofthe generation of the Wilderness and 
the Ten Tribes (Sanh. xi. 8, 1105). But 

even this future world is painted by Akiba in colors 
selected by his nationalist inclinations; for he makes 
Messiah (whom, according to Ezek. xxxvii. 94, he 
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identifies with David) the judge of all the heathen 
world (Hag. 14a). 
A man like Akiba would naturally be the Subject 


of many legends (see AKIBA BEN J OSEPH IN Ira. 
END). The folowing two examples indicate in 


what light the personality of this great teacher ap- 
peared to later generations. * When Moses ascended 
into heaven, he saw God occupied in making little 
crowns for the letters of the Torah. Upon his in- 
quiry as to what these might be for, he received 
the answer, ‘There will come a man, named Akiba 
ben Joseph, who will deduce Halakot 
from every little curve and crown of 
the letters of the Law.’ Moses’ ro. 
quest to be allowed to see this man was granted ; 
but he became much dismayed as he listened to 
Akiba’s teaching; for he could not understand it” 
(Men. 295). This story gives in naive style a pic- 
ture of Akiba’s activity as the father of Talmud- 
ical Judaism. The following account of his mar- 
tyrdom is on a somewhat higher plane and contains 
à proper appreciation of his principles: When Ru- 
fus—“ Tyrannus Rufus," as he is called in Jew- 
ish sources—who was the pliant tool of Hadrian's 
vengeance, condemned the venerable Akiba to the 
hand of.the executioner, it was just the time to 
recite the *Shema'." Full of devotion, Akiba re- 
cited his prayers calmly, though suffering agonies; 
and when Rufus asked him whether he was a sor- 
cerer, since he felt no pain, Akiba replied, “I am 
no sorcerer; but I rejoice at the opportunity now 
given to me to love my God ‘ with all my life,’ sec- 
ing that I have hitherto been able to love Him only 
‘With all my means’ and ‘ with all my might,” and 
with the word “One!” he expired (Yer. Ber. ix. 14b, 
and somewhat modified in Bab. 615). Pure mono- 
theism was for Akiba the essence of Judaism: he 
lived, worked, and died for it. See also AKIBA BEN 
JOSEPH IN LEGEND. 
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— —In Legend: Akiba, who sprang from the ranks 
of the “plain people,” loved the people; and they 
testified their admiration of his extraordinary accom- 
plishments in the language of the people—in legend. 
The Haggadah, embodying the rabbinical legend— 
beginning with that all-important change in Akiba’s 
life when, in the prime of life, he commenced to 
study—dwells upon every phase of his career and 
does nct relinquish him even in death. Legendary 
allusion to that change in Akiba's life is made in 
two slightly varying forms, of which the following 
is probably the older: 

Akiba, noticing a stone at a well that had been 
hollowed out by drippings from the buckets, said: 
“If these drippings can, by continuous action, pen- 
etrate this solid stone, how much morecan the per- 
sistent word of God penetrate the pliant, fleshly 
human heart, if that word but be presented with pa 
tient insistency ” (Ab. R. N. ed. Schechter, vi. 28). 
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According to another legend, it would appear that 
Akiba owed almost everything to his wife. Akiba 
was a shepherd in the employ of the rich and re- 
spected Kalba Sabu‘a, whose daughter took a liking 


to him, the modest, conscientious servant. She con- 


sented to secret betrothal on the condition that he 
thenceforth devote himself to study. When the 
wealthy father-in-law learned of this secret be- 
trothal, he drove his daughter from his house, and 
swore that he would never help her while Akiba re- 
mained her husband. Akiba, with his young wife, 

lived perforce in the most straitened 


Akiba circumstances. Indeed, so poverty- 
and stricken did they become that the bride 
His Wife. had to sell her hair to enable her hus- 


band to pursue hisstudies. But these 
very straits only served to bring out Akiba’s great- 
ness of character. It is related that once, when a 
bundle of straw was the only bed they possessed, 
a poor man came to beg some straw for a bed for 
nis sick wife. Akiba at once divided with him his 
scanty possession, remarking to his wife, “ Thou seest, 
my child, there are those poorer than we! » This 
pretended poor man was none other than the prophet 
Elijah, who had come to test Akiba (Ned. 50a). 

By agreement with his wife, Akiba spent twelve 
years away from her, pursuing his studies under 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and Joshua ben Hananiah. 
Returning at the end of that time, he was just about 
to center his wretched home, when he overheard the 
following answer given by his wife to a neighbor 
who was bitterly censuring him for his long ab- 
sence: “If I had my wish, he should stay another 
twelve years at the academy.” Without crossing 
the threshold, Akiba turned about and went back to 
the academy, to return to her at the expiration of a 
further period of twelve years. The second time, 
however, he came back as a most famous scholar, 
escorted by 24,000 disciples, who reverently fol- 
lowed their beloved master. When his poorly clad 
wife was about to embrace him, some of his stu- 
dents, not knowing who she was, sou ght to restrain 
her, But Akiba exclaimed, “Let her alone; for 
what I am, and for what we are, to this noble woman 
the thanks are due” (Ned. 50a, Ket. 620 et Seq. ). 

Akiba’s success as a teacher put an end to his 
poverty; for the wealthy father-in-law now rejoiced 
to acknowledge a son-in-law so distinguished as 
Akiba. 'There were, however, other circumstances 
which made a wealthy man of the former shepherd 
lad. It appears that Akiba, authorized by certain 
rabbis, borrowed a large sum of money from a 
prominent heathen woman—a matrona, says the leg- 
end. As bondsmen for the loan, Akiba named God 
and the sea, on the shore of which the matrona’s 
house stood. Akiba, being sick, could not return 
the money at the time appointed; but his “bonds- 
men” did not leave him in the lurch. An imperial 

princess suddenly became insane, in 
Akiba and which condition she threw a chest 
the containing imperial treasures into the 

Matrona. sea. It was cast upon the shore close 

to the house of Akiba’s creditor; so 
that when the matrona went to the shore to demand 
of the sea the amount she had lent Akiba, the ebbing 
tide left boundless riches at her feet. Later, when 
Akiba arrived to discharge his indebtedness, the ma- 
trona not only refused to accept the money, but in- 
sisted upon Akiba’s receiving a large share of what 
P sca had brought to her (Commentaries to Ned. 
TRA 

This was not the only occasion on which Akiba 
Was made to feel the truth of his favorite maxim 
(“Whatever God doeth He doeth for the best”). Once, 
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being unable to find any sleeping accommodation in 
a certain city, he was compelled to pass the night 
outside its walls. Without a murmur he resigned 
himself to this hardship; and even when a lion de- 
voured his ass, and a cat killed the cock whose crow- 


ing wes to herald the dawn to him, and the wind 
extinguished his candle, the only remark he made 
was, “ This, likewise, must be fora good 


His purpose!” When morning dawned he 
Favorite learned how true his words were. A 
Maxim. band of robbers had fallen upon the 


city and carried its inhabitants into 
captivity, but he had escaped because his abiding 
place had not been noticed in the darkness, and 
neither beast nor fowl had betrayed him (Ber. 60b). 

Akiba’s many journeys brought numerous ad- 
ventures, some of which are embellished by legend. 
Thus in Ethiopia he was once called upon to decide 
between the swarthy king and the king's wife; the 
latter having been accused of infidelity because she 
had borne her lord a white child. Akiba ascertained 
that the royal chamber was adorned with white mar- 
ble statuary, and, basing his decision upon a well- 
known physiological theory, he exonerated the queen 
from suspicion (Num. R. ix. 84). Itisrelated that dur- 
ing his stay in Rome Akiba became intimately ac- 
quainted with the Jewish proselyte Ketia‘ bar Sha- 
lom, a very influential Roman—according to some 
scholars identical with Flavius Clemens, Domitian's 
nephew, who, before his execution for pleading the 
cause of the Jews, bequeathed to Akiba all his pos- 
sessions (Ab. Zarah, 105). Another Roman, concern- 
ing whose relations with Akiba legend has much to 
tell, was Tinnius Rufus, called in the Talmud “ Tyr- 
annus" Rufus. One day Rufus asked: * Which is 
the more beautiful—God’s work or man’s?” “Un- 
doubtedly man's work is the better," was Akiba's 
reply; “for while nature at God's command supplies 
us only with the raw material, human skill enables 
us io elaborate the same according to the require- 
ments of art and good taste.” Rufus had hoped to 
drive Akiba into a corner by his strange question; 
for he expected quite a different answer from the 
sage, and intended to compel Akiba to admit the 
wickedness of circumcision. He then put the ques- 
tion,“ Why has God not made man just as He wanted 
him to be?" "For the very reason," was Akiba's 
ready answer, “that the duty of man is to perfect 
himself" (Tan., Tazri'a, 5, ed. Buber 7). 

A legend according to which the gates of the 
infernal regions opened for Akiba is analogous to 
the more familiar tale that he entered paradise and 

was allowed to leave it unscathed. 

Akiba and (Hag. 140). There exists the following 
the Dead. tradition: Akiba once met a coal-black 
man carrying a heavy load of wood and 

running withthespeedofahorse. Akiba stopped him 
and inquired : “ My son, wherefore dost thou labor so 
hard? If thou art a slave and hast a harsh master, 
I will purchase thee of him. If it be out of poverty 
that thou doest thus, I will care for thy require- 
ments.” “It is for neither of these,” the man re- 
plied; “I am dead and am compelled because of my 
great sins to build my funeral pyre every day. In 
life I was a tax-gatherer and oppressed the poor. 
Let me go at once, lest the demon torture me for my 
delay.” “Is there no help for thee?” asked Akiba. 
“ Almost none,” replied the deceased; "for I under- 
stand that my sufferings will end only when I have 
a pious son, When I died, my wife was pregnant; 
put I have little hope that she will give my child 
proper training.” Akiba inquired the man’s name 
and that of his wife and her dwelling-place; and 
when, in the course of his travels, he reached the - 


Akiba ben J oseph 
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place, Akiba sought for information concerning the 
man’s family. The neighbors very freely expressed 
their opinion that both the deceased and his wife 
deserved to inhabit the infernal regions for all time 
—the latter because she had not even initiated her 
child into the Abrahamic covenant. Akiba, however, 
was not to be turned from his purpose; he sought 
the son of the tax-gatherer and 
labored long and assiduously 
in teaching him the word of 
God. After fasting forty days, 
and praying to God to bless his 
efforts, he heard a heavenly 
voice (bat hol) asking, “ Where- 
fore givest thou thyself so much 
trouble concerning this one?” 
* Because he is just the kind to 
work for,” was the prompt an- 
E swer. Akiba persevered until 
S\\ F his pupil was able to officiate 

i asreader in the synagogue; and 

Ref when there for the first time he 
eHrpRE recited the prayer,“ Bless ye the 
= i} Lord!" the father suddenly ap- 
fj peared to Akiba, and over- 
ie | helmed him with thanks for 

_g his deliverance from the pains 
of hell through the merit of his 
son (Kallah, ed. Coronel, 45, and 
see quotations from Tan. in 
Aboab's * Menorat ha-Maor,” i. 
1,2, § 1, ed. Fürstenthal, p. 82; 
also Mahzor Vitry, p. 112). This 
legend has been somewhat 
elaborately treated in Yiddish 
under the title, * Ein ganz neie 
Maase vun dem Tanna R. Aki- 
ba,” Lemberg, 1898 (compare 
Tanna debe Eliyahu Zutta, xvii., where Johanan b. 
Zakkai's name is given in place of Akiba). 

Akiba's martyrdom—which is an important his- 
torical event—gave origin to many legends. The fol- 
lowing describes his supernatural interment: 

Contrary to the vision (Men. 292), which sees Aki- 
ba’s body destined to be exposed for sale in the buteh- 
er’s shop, legend tells how Elijah, accompanied by 

Akiba’s faithful servant Joshua, en- 
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Akiba ben Joseph. 
(From the Mantua Haggadah, 
1800.) 


Akiba’s tered unperceived the prison where the 
Death. body lay. Priest though he was, Eli- 


jah took up the corpse—for the dead 
body of such a saint could not defile—and, escorted 
hy many bands of angels, bore the body by night to 
Cesarea. The night, however, was as bright as the 
finestsummer'sday. Whenthey arrived there, Elijah 
and Joshua entered a cavern which contained a bed, 
table, chair, and lamp, and deposited Akiba's body 
there. No sooner had they left it than the cavern 
closed of its own accord, so that no man has found it 
since (Jellinek, “ Bet ha-Midrash,” vi. 27, 28; ii. 67, 68; 
Braunschweiger, * Lehrer der Misehnah," 192—206). 

L. G. 


AKIBA BEN JOSEPH, ALPHABET OF 
(called also Otiot de-Rabbi Akiba, Midrash or 
Haggadah de-R. Akiba): The title of a Midrash 
on the names of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Two versions or portions of the same exist: Version 
A, considered by Jellinek to be the older form, by 
Bloch thought to be of a much more recent origin, 
introduces the various letters as contending with 
each other for the honor of forming the beginning 
of creation (bereshit) It is based upon Gen. R. i. 
and Cant. R. on v. 11, according to which Aleph 
complained before God that Beth was preferred to it, 
but was assured that the Torah of Sinai, the object 
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of creation, would begin with Aleph (Anokt = I am); 
it, however, varies from the Midrash Rabbot. The 
letters, beginning with the last, Tav, and ending with 
Beth, all assert their claim to priority. First Zaz, as 
being the initial letter of Torah: it is told that it will 
be the mark on the forehead of the wicked (Ezek. 
ix. 4, Shab. 55a). Then SAn, as the initial letter of 
Shem (* the Name ”) and Shaddai (* Almighty ”), puts 
in its claim: it is told that it is also the first letter 
of sheker (“falsehood "). Resh as the initial letter of 
vosh (“the beginning of thy word is truth,” Ps. cxix. 
160) and of Rahwm (“the Merciful One ”) next makes 
its demands; but it is told that ros% or Lesh also oc- 
curs in evil things (Num. xiv. 4, Dan. ii. 32, Hed.) 
and is the initial also of resh‘a (^ wickedness”). Next 
comes Koph, as the beginning of kadosh (“holy”); 
but it is also the first letter of Kelatah (“curse”). 
So all the rest complain; each having some claim, 
which is, however, at once refuted, until Beth, the 
initial letter of berakah (“blessing " and “ praise”), is 
chosen. Whereupon Aleph is asked by the Most 
High why it alone showed modesty in not complain- 
ing; and it is assured that it is the chicf of all let- - 
ters, denoting the oneness of God, and that it shall 
have its place at the beginning of the Sinaitic revela- 
tion. This competition is followed by a haggadic 
explanation of the form of the various lettersand by 
interpretations of the different compositions of the 
alphabet: AT BSH, AHS BT‘A, and AL BM. 
Version B is a compilation of allegoric and mystic 
Hageadahs suggested by the names of the various 
letters, the component consonants be- 
Version R ing usedasacrostics (notarikon). Thus 
of *Alpha- Aleph GPN = TB 305 nox, "Thy 
bet.? mouth learned truth”) suggests truth, 
praise of God, faithfulness (emaunaA), or 
the creative Word of God (¢mrah) or God Himself 
as Aleph, Prince and Prime of all existence; at this 
point chapters from mystic lore on Metatron-Enoch, 
ctc., are inserted. Beth (here named after the Arabic 
form Be) suggests house (bayit), blessing (berakah), 
contemplation (dénah), which is prized as superior 
to the study of the Law. Gimel suggests gemilut 
hasadim (benevolence), especially God's benevolence, 
and the rain (geshem) of God’s mercy and His majesty 
(gaawah) in the heavens. Dated (Arabic, instead of 
the Hebrew form Daleth) suggests care for the poor 
(dal) He recalls God's name, so does Faw (see 
Shab. 104«), Zayin the key of sustenance (zan) in 
God's hand (also Shab. 104a), and a chapter follows 
on Zerubbabel at the unlocking of the graves for 
the resurrection. Here follows a chapter on Hell 
and Paradise continued in Met = het = sin; Teth sug- 
gests tit, the clay of earth, and hence, resurrection; 
Jod (“the hand”) suggests the reward of the right- 
cous; Caph (“hollow of the hand "—" palm”), the 
clapping of hands, and the congregation of Israel 
(keneset) led by Metatron to Eden. Lamedh recalls 
leb (“the heart”); Mem, the mysteries of the merka- 
bah (“the heavenly chariot”) and God's kingdom 
(mathut); Nun, ner, “the light (ner) of God is the 
soul of man” (Prov. xx. 27, Heb.); Samek, * God 
sustaineth (somek) the falling” (Ps. exlv. 14, Heb.), 
or Israel, the Sanctuary or the Torah, inasmuch as 
the word samek has several different meanings. Ayin 
(“the eye") suggests the Torah as light for the cyc; 
Pe recalls pe, the mouth, as man’s holy organ of 
speech and praise; Zade suggests Moses as Zaddtk, 
the righteous; Aoph, also Moses as the one who 
circumvented the stratagems of Pharaoh. Jtesh sug- 
gests God as the vosh, the head of all; Shin, the 
breaking of the teeth (shen) of the wicked (Ps. iii. 
8, Heb.) and Tav the insatiable desire of man (¢aa- 
wah) unless he devotes himself to the Torah, the Law. 
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Both versions are given as a unit in the Amster- 
dam edition of 1708, as they probably originally 
belonged together. Version A shows more unity 
of plan, and, as Jellinek (^B. H.” vi. 40) has shown, 
is older. It is directly based upon, if not coeval 
with, Shab. 1044, according to which the school- 
children in the. time of Joshua b. Levi (the begin- 
ning of the third century) were taught in such 
mnemonic forms which at the same time suggested 
moral lessons. Jellinek even thinks that the. Mid- 
rash was composed with the view of acquainting the 
children with the alphabet, while the Shabu‘ot fes- 
tival (Pentecost) furnished as themes God, Torah, 
Israel, and Moses. On the other hand, version B 

(which Grütz, “ Monatsschrift,” viii. 7 0 

Critical et seg., considered as being the orig- 
Estimate of inal, and the Hebrew "Enoch," and 

Versions. the *Shi'ur Komah” as sections of it) 

^ shows no inner unity of plan, but is 
simply a compilation of haggadic passages taken at 
random from these and other cabalistic and mid- 
rashic works without any other connection than the 
external order of the letters of the alphabet, but 
also based on Shab. 104a. Jelinek has shown the 
time of its composition to be comparatively modern, 
as is evidenced by the Arabic form of the letters and 
other indications of Arabic life. It has, however, 
become especially valuable as the depository of these 
very cabalistic works, which had come near falling 
into oblivion on account of the gross anthropomor- 
phic views of the Godhead expressed therein, which 
gave offense to the more enlightened minds of a later 
age, It was on this account that the Alphabet of R. 
Akiba was made an object of severe attack and rid- 
icule by Solomon ben Jeroham, the Karaite, in the 
first half of the tenth century. Version A was 
likewise known to Judah Hadassi, the Karaite, in 
the thirteenth century (see Jellinek, “B. H.” ii., 
xvii. 5). l 

As to Akiba’s authorship, this is claimed by the 
writers of both versions, who begin their composi- 
tions with the words, “R. Akiba hath said.” The 
justification for this pseudonymous title was found 
in the fact that, according to the Talmud (Men. 290), 
Moses was told on Sinai that the ornamental crown 
of each letter of the Torah would be made the ob- 
ject of halakic interpretation by Akiba ben Joseph, 
and that according to Gen. R. i.; he and R. Eliezer 
as youths already knew how to derive higher mean- 


ing from the double form of the letters 5S0. 

In fact, there exists a third version, called Midrash 
de-R. Akiba ‘al ha-Taggin we-Ziyunim, a Midrash 
of R. Akiba treating on the ornamentations of the 
letters of the alphabet with a view to finding in 
each of them some symbolic expression of God, 
Creation, the Torah, Israel, and the Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. This version is published in Jellinek’s 
“B.H.” v. 81-38. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bloch, in Winter und Wünsche's Jüd. Lit. iii. 
225-239. where specimens in German are given ; on the various 
editions see Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 519: S. Wiener, 
Bibliotheca Fricdlandiana, p. 71; Imber, Letters of Rabbi 
Akiba; or, the Jewish Primer as it Was Used in the Public 


Schools Two Thousand Years Ago, in Report of U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, 1895-96, pp. 701-719, Washington, 


897. 
K. 


AKIBA [BEN JOSEPH]'S BOOK ON LET- 
TER-ORNAMENTS (inn 'D): According to 
the Haggadah (Men. 29), Akiba found a signifi- 
cance in every little ornament or flourish upon the 
letters of the Torah; to him therefore a Midrash has 
been ascribed, which treats of the little curves or 
embellishments upon the extremities of Hebrew let- 


ters, and also of the single letters found in the He- 
brew text of Scripture of a different size from the 
others. This small Midrash forms a kind of supple- 
ment to AKIBA’S ALPHABET, which treats of the 
names and shapes of the letters, and it is not im- 
probable that both of them are portions of a larger 
work of which other parts are lacking. 

The date of this Midrash can not be later than the 
beginning of the ninth century, seeing that a Ka- 
raite, Solomon ben Jeroham—Saadia’s opponent— 
attacked the authenticity of the “ Alphabet.” The 
book itself does not give the slightest indication of 
its date; nor does its literary style. The following 
may serve as a sample of its method: 

t 3 (Beth) has two strokes connected by a stalk, representing 


the earthly and the heavenly judgment places (bet din), which, 
despite intervening time and space, are yet but one. 


** 5 (Lamedh), the tallest letter, has its head bent downward, 
thus representing God, who is exalted above all and still looks 
down upon us. 


“Why is the * (Yod) in ban (Num. xiv. 17) written large? In 
order to indicate that God's mercy is so great that it extends 
over all the inhabitants of the earth." 

The first edition appeared in Abraham Portaleone's 
* Shilte ha-Gibborim, p. 177, Mantua, 1618, with an- 
notations by the editor. It is also to be found in 
Bartolocci's * Bibliotheca Rabbinica," iv. 975, edited 
from a manuscript belonging to the duke of Parma. 
These two editions, together with that published in 
Jellinek's * B. H.” v. 31-88, from a manuscript of the 
year 1898, contain only the portion concerning the 
ornaments of theletters. It has been published com- 
plete, and with an introduction by Senior Sachs, 
from a manuscript belonging to Baron Günzburg, in 
“Sefer Taghin," by J. L. Bargés, Paris, 1866. 

L. G. 


AKIBA BEN JUDAH LOEB: A German 
rabbi, who lived at Lehren-Steinsfeld, Württem- 
berg, in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
He wrote “ Ha-Ohel ‘Olam ” (Everlasting Tent), con- 
taining novelle on the Talmudic treatise Ketubot 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1714). Appended to it are 
four responsa as well as.an essay from his unpub- 
lished works, on Seder Zera‘im. In addition to these 
he left two books on Seder Taharot, which are still 
extant in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 729; Benjacob, . 
Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 121. D 


AKIBA HA-KOHEN, OF OFEN : Àn eminent 
scholar, who lived in Hungary and Bohemia in the 
second half of the fifteenth century ; died at Prague 
1496. Hislearning, wealth, and benevolence secured 
for him the title * Nasi " (Prince), and an influential 
position at the court of King Matthew of Hungary 
about 1480. 'This promotion excited the envy of 
the nobles to such a degree that they slandered him 
to the king, and he was compelled to leave the coun- 
try. Hesettled at Prague and there established a 
large Talmudic college, at which he himself lec- 
tured. Here, too, jealous enemies persecuted him, 
and even attempted his life. In grateful memorial 
of three fortunate escapes, he presented three of the 
synagogues of Prague with costly curtains for the 
Ark of the Law. Akiba, who was a kohen (a de- 
scendant of Aaron, the high priest), had twelve sons 
and thirteen daughters: twelveof the latter he gave 
in marriage to kohens. He was proud of the fact 
that with his sons and sons-in-law, aggregating, 
with himself, twenty-five (which number is repre- 
sented by the Hebrew word 73, “thus ”), he could 
fulfil literally the commandment of the priestly ben- 
ediction (Num. vi. 28, Heb. version): “Thus shalt 
thou bless the people.” His daughter Jochebed, 
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who married Shabbethai b. Isaiah Hurwitz, became 
the ancestress of a family renowned for its learned 


men; and his son Gerson was the progenitor of a 


noteworthy family of printers of that name. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frumkin, Eben Shemuel, pp. 111 et seq. ; S. 
Kohn, A Zsidók Tör Ténete Magyarországon, i. 227 et seq. ; 
Ha-Nesher, iv. 110 et seq. Concerning Akiba’s descendants, 
see Meir Perels, Megillat Y'uhasin. s 
M. K. 


AKIBA TRANI B. ELIJAH OF METZ: 
Glossarist who lived in the eighteenth century, A 
collection of his casuistic glosses to the Talmudic 
treatises Zebahim and Menahot, still extant, was pub- 
lished in Metz, 1767, under the title “ Ma‘yan Ganim ” 
(The Fountain of Gardens; Cant. iv. 15). Carmoly 
(“ Itinerarium,” p. 225) writes the name “Trenel,” 
probably because it occurs among French Jews 
(Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 729). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 849. 


AKKAD. Sce Accap. 

AKKERMAN : District, town, and village in the 
government of Bessarabia, Russia, on the right bank 
of the Dniester estuary, twenty-seven miles south- 
west of Odessa. The Jewish population in the 
town in 1897 was 4,846, in the village 1,186, in 
the district 5,241. Akkerman has two public syna- 
gogues, three private prayer-houses, and seven He- 
brew schools. H. R. 

AKKEZ. See HAKKEZ. 


AKKUB: 1. Son of Elioenai, of the Judean royal 
family (I Chron. iii. 24). 2. A Levite, porter at the 
east gate of the Temple (I Chron. ix. 17; Neh. xi. 19, 
xii. 25). Children of Akkub are found (Ezra, ii. 42, 
45; Neh. vii. 45) in the list of the Levites and their 
offices. Akkub is called Dacubi in I Esd. v. 28. 8. 
A Levite who helped Ezra expound the Law (Neh. 
viii. 7), and who is mentioned in the account of 
I Esd. ix. 48, where he is called Jacubus—perhaps 
the same as the preceding. G. B. L. 


‘AKKUM (DY5y):, An abbreviation formed by 
the initial letters of mom DID "ay (“ worshiper 
of stars and constellations”). ‘Akkum therefore 
came to be the Talmudical designation for heathen 
or idolater, and was originally applied to Chaldean 
star-worshipers. The term, however, plays quite a 
conspicuous róle in the history of the calumniation 
of the Jews; for it has frequently been claimed that 
wherever harsh expressions or intolerant rules are 
given in the Talmud touching the ‘Akkun, it is the 
non-Jew in general who is intended, and therefore 
the Christian as well. This, however, is erroneous, 
and every edition of the Talmud bears upon its front 
page the solemn declaration of contemporary rabbis 
that wherever either of the terms “‘Akkum” or 
“ Nokri” (“Stranger ”) was used, it referred only to the 


idolatrous nations of antiquity or of distant lands, 
butnever to such as believe in divine revelation and 


worship the Lord who created heaven and earth, 
among whom the Jews would live at peace, recog- 
nizing their righteousness and praying for their 
welfare. Censors often substituted * ‘Akkum for 
“ Nokri” or * Goy,” and thus the attacks were chiefly 
directed against the former word. But calumniators 
persisted in their malevolent misrepresentations of 
the Talmud. An instance of the extent of such mis- 
representations was afforded by Professor Rohling 
of Prague, who, in his pamphlet * Meine Antwort an 
die Rabbinen ” (1883), p. 18, had the effrontery to de- 
clare that ‘Akkum in the * Shulhan ‘Aruk " is the ab- 
breviation of ‘Obed Christum u-Maria (* worshiper 
of Christ and Mary”). ‘Akkum is, according to H. 
L. Strack in article “Talmud” in Herzog's * Eney- 


clopedia," xviii. 820, note, and “ Nathaniel," 1900, p. 
128, note, not found in the oldest edition or manu- 
scripts of the Mishnah, Talmud, “ Yad ha-Hazakah,” 
and “Shulhan ‘Aruk,” but has been put there by 
the censors in place of the words “ Goy,” “ Nokri," 
and “‘Abodah Zarah.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Franz Delitzsch, Rohling’s Talmudjude, 1881, 


ith ed.; idem, Was Dr. August Rohling Beschworen Hat 


und Beschworen Will, 1888. K 


AKNIN, JOSEPH BEN JUDAH IBN. See 
JOSEPH BEN JUDAH IBN AKNIN. 

AKRA, ABRAHAM IBN. See ABRAHAM IBN 
AKRA. l | 

AKRABAH (naupy): A city situated one day's 
journey north from Jerusalem (Ma‘as Sheni, v. 2; 
Bezah, 5a, where the spelling is N32py). It is prob- 
ably identical with Akrabattene mentioned by Jo- 
sephus (“B. J.” iii. 8, 8 5), which in the years 
preceding the destruction of Jerusalem was the 
scene of many sanguinary conflicts between the 
Judeans and the Samaritans. The Munich manu- 
script and early editions have nanpy (Akrabat) for 
nanpy (Akrabah). 

This district must not be confused with the Bib- 
lical Akrabbim, which lies on the southeastern border 
of Judea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, G. T. pp. 76, 159; Grütz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, 2d ed., ii., second part, p. 351. M. B 


AKRABBIM (“The Scorpion Ascent”): This is 
mentioned in connection with the southeastern 
boundary of Judah (Num. xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 8; 
Judges, i. 360). It is probably one of the passes 
which lead from the northern slope of the great 
Wadi-el-Fikre to the desert plateau and which afford 
communication between Edom and Judah. "Though 
it is not possible to identify it absolutely with any 
particular pass, the suggestion that it is identical 
with the Nakb-el-Safa has two points in its favor; 
viz., (1) the evident antiquity of the pass, and (2) 
the traces of a path cut in the rock (Robinson, * Re- 
searches,” ii. 120). Akrabbim may, however, be the 
Nakb-el-Yemen, which lies farther to the west, but 
is apparently an easier road (Trumbull, * Kadesh- 
Barnea,” plate IIL.). From this pass the surround- 
ing region derived the name of Akrabattene (Jose- 
phus," Ant.” xii. 8, 81; “B. J.” ii. 22, $2; iv. 9, 84; I 
Macc. v.8). This region must not be confused with 
the mountain district of Akrabattene, which lies to 
the north of Beth-el (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 20, § 4; 
iii. 8, §5; iv. 9, $9; Eusebius, “ Onomastica Sacra,” 
ed. Lagarde, 214-261). F. Bu. 


AKRISH, ISAAC B. ABRAHAM: Scholar, 
bibliophile, and editor; born in Spain about 1489; 
died after 1578. The Arabic form of the name, ag 
Steinschneider has pointed out, occurs in a manu- 


script of Algiers. In a list of forty-eight Jewish 
families living at Saguntum in 1852 (published by 


Chabret, “ Hist. de Sagunte,” ii. 186) the name Icach 
Acrix occurs, which Loeb (“Rev. Et. Juives,” xix. 
159) rightly interprets as Isaac Akrish. No mention 
of Akrish is found in the medieval Jewish chroni- 
cles; not even in Sambari’s historic sketch, where al- 
lusion to him in the annals of Egyptian Jewry might 
be expected. Some autobiographic data, however, 
are contained in his writings. The introduction to 
his edition of a triple commentary on the Song of Sol- 
omon informs us that he belonged to those exiles from 
Spain (1492) who, having settled at Naples, were 
afterward compelled to leave it also (1495). Though 
lame in both legs, he was a wanderer well-nigh 
throughout his life, among peoples “ whose tongues 
he knew not, and who regarded neither old men nor 
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children." The course of his tiresome travels at 
length brought him to Cairo, Egypt. There he was 
taken into the house of R. David ibn Abi Zimra, an 
immigrant who had attained to a high communal 
position. For about ten years (about 1543-58) Ak- 
rish remained at Cairo as private tutor to David's 
children and grandchildren, until his patron's emi- 
gration to Palestine caused him again to take up the 
wanderer’s staff. 'Thistime Constantinople was ap- 
parently his goal; but before he reached it he must 
have rested a while at Candia. According to his own 
testimony in the preface to Efodi's “ Letter," he was 
at Candia when his beloved library was confiscated by 
the Venetian government “in the year of the burning 
of the Talmud ” (the latter part of 1553). 

When Constantinople was finally reached .Akrish 
found in it à haven of safety and rest. 'The Jewess 
Esther Chiera, philanthropist and patron of art and 
letters, became his benefactress, and supported the 
wayworn Akrish liberally, especially aftem the ex- 
tensive fire at Constantinople (1569), which devoured 
almost the whole Jewish quarter. Later Akrish was 
taken into the house of Joseph, duke of-Naxos, where 
his scholarly inclinations and his love of books at last 
found ample field foractivity. Record exists of his 
stay there as late asthe year 1578, when Jacob Cata- 
lani Shem-Tob copied for him Ibn Shaprut's polemic 
work “Eben Bohan.” 

Jewish literature is indebted to Akrish for the 
preservation of several important historic treasures. 
While at Constantinople, about 1577, he edited a col- 
lection of ten documents (afterward called “ Kobez 
Wikkuhim ”), containing notably the satirical letter 
addressed by Profiat Duran (Efodi) to his former 
friend David En-Bonet, “Al tehi ka-Aboteka” (Be 
Not Like Thy Fathers), which, as Akrish points out 
in his introduction, was so deceptive in its irony 
that Christians for a long while considered it a vin- 
dication of Christianity, citing it as ^ Alteca Boteca.” 
The same volume contained, also, the proselyting 
epistle of the apostate Astruc Raimuch (Francis- 
cus Dioscarne) to his young friend En-Shaltiel Bon- 
fas, as well as the satirical reply to it by Solomon 
Bonfed. 

He then edited (about 1577) a second collection of 
documents, largely of a historical character. The 
first part bore the title ^Ma'aseh Bet David,” and 
contained the history of Bostanai, the exilarch; the 
second, that of “Kol Mebasser.” This last com- 
prised the correspondence between Hasdai ibn Shap- 
rut and the king of the Chazars; an account, by a 
certain Mohammedan named Ali, of the Jews who 
lived near the Sambation river (see Neubauer, in 
“Jew. Quart. Rev.” i. 420), translated into Hebrew 
by Moses Ashkenazi of Crete; and the letter of Elijah 
of Ferrara. (German translations of this work ap- 
peared at Basel, 1600-9; Amsterdam, 1685; Prague, 


1705; a Judso-German one made its appearance 
under the title ^ Ein Wunderlich Geschüchtniss . . . 


von einen der hot Geheissen Bostanai,” Prague, about 
1686-90.) Inaddition to other works, Akrish is said 
to have edited a triple commentary upon the Song 
of Songs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., ix. 8 et seq., 
394, 397, 563, 568 et seq.; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 9, 
521: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1084; Azulai, Shem ha- 
Gedolim, under David ibn Abi Zimra; Brüll, Jahrbuch, 
ru pp. 53-55; Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 585, xii. 208; Zunz, G.S. 
i. 80. 


H. G. E. 
AKRON, Ohio: Capital of Summit county, forty 
miles from Cleveland. "This city was first settled by 
Jews in 1850. The Akron Hebrew Congregation 
(Reform) was organized on April 2, 1865, and was 
incorporated September 16, 1866. On the latter date 


the burial-ground was purchased ; the present syna- 
gogue building was acquired in April, 1885, and it 
was dedicated August 30 of the same year. The 
rabbis of the congregation were: Nathan Hirsch, Oc- 
tober 1, 1865; N. L. Holstein, August 15, 1867; T. 
Jesselson, 1869; A. Schreier, 1876; D. Burgheim, 
1878; S. M. Fleischman, 1880; B. Rabbino, 1886; 
M. Wasserman, 1889; B. Wohlberg, 1892; D. Klein, 
1894; Isador G. Philo, 1896 to date. Other communal 
organizations are: the Schwesterbund (benevolent 
society), organized 1865; Montefiore Society (literary 
and social), organized 1883; Chautauqua Circle, or- 
ganized 1899; Akron Hebrew Sabbath School (free) ; 
Francis Joseph Society, and a Hurgarian Charity 
Association, Akron has also an orthodox congrega- 
tion, which in 1900 purchased a lot on which to erect 
a synagogue. 

In atotal of about 50,000 Akron has 225 Jewish 
families. The vocations followed are those of mer- 
chant, bookbinder, public-school teacher, mining en- 
gineer, cigarmaker, physician, lawyer, foundryman, 
and bookkeeper. A. 


AKSAI (TASHKICHA): A village in the prov- 
ince of Tersk, in the Caucasus, which has a Jewish 
community of about 1,000 persons. These Jews 
claim to be descendants of the exiles of Shalmaneser. 
Their progenitors emigrated in early days from 
Persia to Daghestan, and thence, in the seventeenth 
century, to the village of Andrei, where their old 
burial-grounds are to be found on the Dzuhot-tuba, 
“the hill of the Jews.” As they suffered much from 
the persecution of the Mohammedans, they moved to 
Aksaiin 1844. They are mainly merchants, butch- 
ers, and tanners. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cherny, Sefer ha-Masa‘ot, see index: W. 
Miller, Materialy dlya Izucheniya, ete., St. Petersburg, 1883 ; 
A. Katz, Die Juden im Kaukasus, 1894, p. 7. H. R 


AKSAKOV, IVAN SERGYEYEVICH: 
Russian Panslavist leader; born October 7, 1828; 
died at Moscow, February 8, 1886. Aksakov was 
one of the founders at Moscow of a circle of Slavo- 
phils, whose aim was to restore Russia to the posi- 
tion it had held in the days prior to Peter the Great 
—a position independent of all West European civi- 
lization. As a logical consequence, they were op- 
posed to all the foreign elements in the population 
of Russia—Germans, Poles, and, above all, Jews. 
Though, at first, Aksakov showed some signs of a 
liberal attitude toward the Jews, he as early as 1862 
protested in his paper, the “Den,” against the ad- 
mission of Jewish graduates to the civil service; 
but at that time he was willing to grant them full 
civil rights, including that of residence through- 
out Russia. Later, his editorials in the same paper 
discussed the Jewish question from the religious 
(August 8, 1864) and economic (July 15, 1867) points 
of view. Aksakov’s attention was again drawn to 


the Jewish question by the riots in South Russia in 
1881; and he became leader of the reactionary move- 


ment which followed the death of Alexander Il. 
He regarded the persecutions as a just revenge for 
the privileges granted to the Jews (^ Rus," July 1, 
1881), and vehemently supported the policy of Gen- 
eral IGNATIEV in promulgating the May Laws (4b. 
June, 1882). 

At this time Aksakov’s influence was paramount 
with both the government and the press; and there 
is no doubt that his attitude toward the Jews assisted 


"Russia in her stubborn resistance to the protest of 


civilized Europe and America against her treatment 
of her Jewish population. One incident of Aksa- 
kov’s campaign against the Jews deserves to be 
particularly mentioned. In 1883 he published in 
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“Rus” (No. 21) an article on the “ Yevreiskaya In- 
ternatzionalka i Borba s Yevreistvom v Yevropye” 
(The Jewish International, and the Struggle with 
Judaism in Europe), in which he accused the Alli- 
ance Israélite of being a secret organization of the 
whole Jewish world to obtain control of all gov- 
ernments. This naturally aroused a considerable 
amount of protest; and the Alliance published a de- 
tailed refutation, which Aksakov reprinted in “ Rus,” 
No. 24. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. I. Aksakov, Polnoe Sobranie Sochineni, 


lad 


Yevreiski Vopros, Vol. iii., Moscow, 1886; Vos. Feb., 1587; 
Sistematicheski Ukazatel Statei, ete., St. Petersburg, 1892, 
Nos. 6642, 6648, S808; Vengerov, Kritiko - Biograficheski 
Slovar, vol. i., St. Petersburg, 1889. H. R 
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AKSENFELD, ISRAEL: A Judeo-German 
writer; born in Russia in the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century; died about 1868. He passed the first 
period of his life among the Hasidim, being himself a 
disciple of R. Nahman Bratzlaver (of Bratzlav) and 
the companion of Nathan Bratzlaver, the editor and 
publisher of Nahman’s works. Later he abandoned 
his early associations, and removed to Odessa. By 
self-education he acquired a wide knowledge of law, 
literature, and science. He practised as a notary 
public, and wasalso a prolific writer of fiction. Like 
nearly all Russo-Jewish novelists, Aksenfeld was a 
realist. He derived the themes of his works from 
contemporary Jewish life, describing with the pen 
of an artist the conditions, manners, and customs of 
the Russian ghetto at the beginning of the eventful 
reign of Czar Nicholas I. He was theauthor of about 
twenty works, of which only five—one novel and 
four dramas — were printed; the others are still in 
manuscript, in the possession of a Polish family in St. 
Petersburg; and it is hoped they may soon be pub- 
lished. "The most important of his dramatic works 
is "Der Erste Jüdische Rekrut," 1862, a tragedy 
which presents a remarkably vivid picture of the 
terrible commotion in the Russian ghetto when, in 
1827, the ukase compelling the Jews to do military 
service was enforced for the first time. His novel, 
“ Das Bterntüchel,? describes the seamy side of Hasi- 
dism, its intolerance, bigotry, and hypocrisy, and 
contrasts it with the fair-mindedness and honesty of 
progressive Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gottlober, in Jiidische Volksbibliothek, Kiev, 
1888, p. 258; Lerner, Kriticheskij Razbor Sochineni I Ak- 
senfeld, Odessa, 1868; L. Rosenthal, Toledot Hebrat Marbe 
Haskalah, i. 6, ii. 21, St. Petersburg, 1885-1890. HR 


AKYLAS. See AQUILA. 


ALABAMA: One of the southern states of the 
United States; admitted Dec. 14, 1819; seceded Jan. 
11, 1861; and was readmitted July, 1868. 

No definite date can be assigned to the first settle- 
ment of Jews in the state of Alabama. It is known, 
however, that Jews were settled in the district of 
Mobile, in the southwestern part of the state, as early 
as 1724. Mobile was then one of the nine districts of 
the French colony of Louisiana, over which Bienville 
had been placed as governor. In March, 1724, he, in 
the name of the king, issued his celebrated * Black 
Code," one of the provisions of which was that all 
Jews must leave the colony, and that the Roman 
Catholic religion would be the only religion tolerated 
there. 

A searching investigation has been made with a 
view to discovering records referring to the Jews of 
the Mobile district, but no such records have been 
found. Not until about a half-century later is the 
name of a Jew found, and then in connection with 


incriminating charges preferred against Governor 
Farmer. By the treaty of Paris in 1763, the Mobile 
district became a part of the British possessions of 
North America; and the British au- 
Early Set- thorities appointed Major Farmer 
tlements. governor of the district. He held the 
office until 1776, when he was charged 
with being guilty of “sending flour for the king to 
New Orleans or attempting to sell it there by means 
of Pallachio, a Jew.” Nothing has been found in 
these accounts which would incriminate Pallachio. 

In 1785 Abram Mordecai left Pennsylvania to settle 
in Alabama, in Montgomery county, where he was the 
pioneer Jewish settler. Albert James Pickett, in his 
“ History of Alabama,” refers to Mordecai as an “ in- 
telligent Jew, who lived fifty years in the Creek na- 
tion.” He established a trading-post two miles west 
of Line creek, carrying on extensive trade with the 
Indians, and “exchanging his goods for pinkroot, 
hickory-nut oil, and peltries of all kinds.” Mordecai 
believed that the Indians were originally Jews. Pick- 
ett is authority for Mordecai’s assertion that in their 
green-corn dances he had often heard the Indians 
utter, in grateful tones, * Yavoyaha! Yavoyaha!” 
He was always informed by the Indians that this 
meant Jehovah, or the Great Spirit, and that they 
were then returning thanks for the abundant harvest 
with which they had been blessed. In October, 1802, 
Abram Mordecai established a cotton-gin, which was 
the first built in the state and which seems to have 
been constructed by two Jews, Lyons and Barnett of 
Georgia, “who brought their tools, gin-saws, and 
other material from that state on packhorses." 

Jews settled in the townsof Claiborneand Union- 
town as early as 1840, and in Selma, Huntsville, 
and Demopolis about 1850. There does not seem to 
have been a concerted movement toward the forma- 
tion of a congregation in Alabama until 1841. In 
that year a number of Jewsof Mobile united for the 
purpose of purchasing a plot of ground for a ceme- 
tery. The courtrecords show that the congregation 
Sha‘arai Shomayim purchased from the city authori- 
ties four lots for burial purposes at thirty dollars 
each, "Thedeed was signed by the mayor of the city, 
Edward Hall, and attested by the clerk, H. P. Ensign, 

June 22, 1841. Religious services were 

The First held by the members of this congrega- 

Con- tion during the years 1842 and 1843 

gregation. at the residence of B. L. Tim; but 

not until Jan. 25, 1844, was the congre- 

gation duly incorporated. Its constitution and by- 

laws, with the name of the organization printed in 

Hebrew letters, were then recorded in the probate 
court at Mobile. 

Montgomery was the next city to form a permanent 
congregation, which was organized and incorporated 
under the name Kahal Montgomery, April 19, 1852. 
It dedicated its first synagogue March 8, 1862. Ac- 
cording to G. Jacobson, of Mobile, a congregation 
with an officiating rabbi was organized in Claiborne 
in 1855. Most of the Jews left Claiborne, however, 
and the congregation passed out of existence. 

Jewish congregations have since been formed in 
Selma, Birmingham, Huntsville, Demopolis, Annis- 
ton, and Uniontown. Allof them have well-equipped 
Sabbath-schools and organized benevolent societies, 
which distribute annually among the poor more than 
910,000. During the year 1900 the cities of Huntsville 
and Selma dedicated new synagogues; and in Mont- 
gomery one was in course of construction. 

Educational and literary societies are connected 
with the congregations in Dirmingham, Montgom- 
ery, and Mobile, each of which cities has a local sec- 
tion of the Council of Jewish Women. The aim of 
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the congregational socicties and the sections of the 
Councilof Jewish Women is to foster a closer study 
of the Bible and a deeper knowledge 

Educa- of Jewish history and literature. The 

tional In- order B’ne B'rith is represented in 
stitutions. Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, 

Selma, Huntsville, Anniston, Demopo- 
lis, and Uniontown. Sheffield, with about 8,000 in- 
habitants, has a Jewish cemetery and a Sabbath- 
school. 

When Sheffield was laid out in 1884 by a land com- 
pany, two Jewish brothers by the name of Moses, of 
Montgomery, were among the prime movers in the 
enterprise. Capt. Alfred H. Moses, who had been in 
the Confederate service, was the first manager of the 
company; and under his able administration the un- 
dertaking prospered. At the outset lots were set 
apart for a Jewish house of worship; and separate 
grounds for a Jewish cemetery were laid out. The 
first postmaster of Sheffield was Morris Nathan, who 
received his appointment from President Cleveland. 

Philip Phillips was a prominent Jew who lived in 
Alabama about twenty years. He was a native of 
Charleston, S. C., and removed to Mobile in 1885. 
He was elected to the legislature in 1844; the next 
year he published a digest of the decisions of the 
supreme court; in 1851 he was returned to the legis- 
lature, and two years later was elected to Congress 
over Hon. Elihu Lockwood, of Mobile county. Mr. 
William Garrett in his “Reminiscences of Public 
Men in Alabama” says that “Philip Phillips left 
Congress with a national reputation of which any 
man might feel proud.” Judah P. Benjamin was 
a resident of Montgomery during the years 1862-66. 
Ile was appointed attorney-general of the provi- 
sional government of the Southern Confederacy in 
1861, and in August of the same year was appointed 

acting secretary of war; but on being 
Prominent censured by a congressional commit- 
Jews. tee he resigned his office after having 
held it for six months. He continued 
to retain the confidence of Jefferson D"vis, and was 
by him appointed secretary of state. Solomon Hey- 
denfeldt, who was a native of Charleston, S. C., 
moved to Alabama, Tallapoosa county, when that 
county was first settled. He was chosen judge of 
the county court of Tallapoosa in 1840, and soon 
after moved to Russell county, where he practised 
law for several years. He then went to California, 
where he became justice of the supreme court. His 
brother, Elkin Heydenfeldt, was also an attorney of 
some standing in Tallapoosa county. Adolph Pros- 
kauer, who had been major in the Confederate army, 
served one term in the legislature in the year 1868, 
as did Nathan Straus in 1870. Solomon Block, of 
Camden, was a member of the state senate for sev- 
eral terms. 

Jews of Alabama have been appointed to the high- 
est offices in the gift of their respective communities. 
They are found as mayors, presidents of chambers 
of commerce and of cotton exchanges, of the boards 
of education and of the public schools, members of 
the council, and in many similar important positions. 
Benjamin M. Mayer was, in 1900, editor of the -“ Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald,” and Emil Lesser was editor 
of the “Birmingham Courier” (German). Emanuel 
Lehman, the philanthropist, lived for many years in 
Montgomery, Ala. Robert Loveman, a resident of 
Tuscaloosa during 1890-93, isa lyric poet of acknowl- 
edged merit. During his residence at Tuscaloosa the 
Burton Printing Company of that city printed for 
him two small collections of poems; see Stedman's 
“ American Anthology,” 1900. 

In his book, “ The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, 
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and Citizen,” Simon Wolf has recorded the names of 
about one hundred and fifty Jews of Alabama who 


fought in the Confederate army, and of more than 


forty Jews who volunteered in the state regiments 

during the Spanish-American war of 1898. Philip 

Stern, of Montgomery, has held various posts in the 

regulararmy,andisnow (1901) captain ofthe Twenty- 

ninth Alabama infantry, serving in the Philippines. 

The population of Alabama, according to the cen- 
sus of 1900, is 1,828,697, which total includes 6,000 to 

7,000 Jews. Jewsare found in almost 
Statistics. every occupation in which other citi- 
zens of the state are engaged. 

Very few articles and no books are published 
which bear upon the Jews or the Jewish congrega- 
tions and institutions of Alabama; and the early 
congregational records have, in the majority of in- 
stances, been lost. In cases where the latter have 
been preserved they have been so imperfectly kept 
that few correct or important data can be gathered 
from them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In 1895 Peter J. Hamilton, in an article on The 
Pioneer Churches of Mobile, in the Hy Shy Ny, a publica- 
tion of the Young Men's Christian Association of Mobile, re- 
published in the Mobile Register, makes passing reference to 
the formation and progress of the Jewish congregation at 
Mobile. The Jewish Ledger of New Orleans, May 19, 1899, 


published a Mobile edition of its paper, containing articles by 
Henry Hanan, S. Richards, and Dr. Mark J. Lehman on the 


the work of its various organizations. The Jewish Ledger, 
in a Birmingham edition, May 18, 1900, described the religious, 
charitable. and other organizations of the Jews of Birming- 
ham; see also Statistics of the Jews of the United States, pub- 
lished by the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1880 ; 
and American Jewish Year Book for 5660 and 5661. 
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ALABARCH: The title of an official who stood 
at the head of the Jewish population of Alexandria 
during the Grecian period. The etymology of the 
word á2agáp xu (alaburches), and, therefore, the orig- 
inal nature of the office, is obscure. In former times 
it was customary to derive it from dc (hals, sea), 
which derivation might indicate dominion over the 
sea. The word is, however, also written ápapápyc, 
and in Latin arabarches, for which reason some think 
the term indicates dominion over Arabia—the old 
name of the part of Egypt east of the Nile. Tt is 
hard to understand how a Jew, even if he were the 
most prominent man of the congregation of Alexan- 
dria, could be called ruler of Arabia. The trend of 
modern opinion is to connect it with the Greek 
term for ink, 4208 (alaba), taking ink in the sense 
of writing (scriptura), which, in those days, was à 
token for tax (vectigal). Such a derivation would 
imply that the Alabarch was & farmer of taxes, cer- 
tainly from the time of the Ptolemies; and, judging 
by inscriptions which give a similar title to an office 
of the Thebaid in Egypt, he must also have collected 
the toll on animals passing through the country. 
Strabo (quoted by Josephus, * Ant.” xiv. 7, § 2),who 
was in Egypt about 24 B.c., calls the governor of 
the Jews *ethnarch ” (é0vapync), and remarks that he 
ruled over the Jews as over an autonomous commu- 
nity (óc àv vo^treíac &pyov avrortAoUc) If the term 
as used by Strabo is correct, then the Alabarch must 
have been known among the heathen as ethnarch ; 
so that one would surmise that the term àAa(9áp xc 
was used only by the Jews. Strabo’s ethnarch is 
usually identified with the Alabarch, without fur- 
ther question ; but Franz is of the opinion (* C. I. G.” 
iii. 2914) that the Alabarch was only a subordinate 
functionary of the ethnarch. Grütz(* Monatsschrift,” 
xxx. 206) considers the alabarchs to be descendants 
of the priest Onias, who emigrated to Egypt; and he 
includes the generals Hilkias and Ananias among 
the alabarchs, though authority for this is lacking. 


early history of the Sha'arai Shomayim congregation and on . 
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The following alabarchs are known by name: 1. 
ALEXANDER LYSIMACHUS. 2. JULIUS ALEXANDER 
LYSIMACHUS, son of the preceding. The name Ju- 
lius was also borne by his brother TIBERIUS (Jv- 
LIUS) ALEXANDER (who afterward became prefect of 
Egypt) probably in honor of the imperial family 
of the Julii. The Herodians belonged also to tke 
gens Julia; and Berenice, daughter of Agrippa I, 
who bore the cognomen Julia, was married to Mar- 
cus, son of the Alabarch Alexander. This Marcus 
appears to have died early (* Ant.” xix. 5, § 1), for 
Berenice immediately after married another. 8. DE- 
METRIUS (“ Ant.” xx. 7, 8 3). 

Philo relates that after the death of one of the 
Alabarchs,the Emperor Augustus appointed a Coun- 
cil of Elders (yepovoía) for the Jewish community of 
Alexandria: but in an edict of Claudius it is stàted 
that, after the death of one of the Alabarchs, he per- 
mitted the appointment of a successor. Philo was 
himself descended from the Alabarch family (“ Ant.” 
xviii. 8, § 1), and was either the brother or the nephew 
of Alexander Lysimachus. It is impossible to fix 
the date of either the beginning or the end of the 
line of Alabarchs. It may have ceased during the 
disturbances under Trajan. The brothers Julianus 
and Pappus, the leaders of the Jews during this re- 
volt, were indeed natives of Alexandria, but were 
not Alabarchs. "Tannaites of the second century 
would appear to allude to the Alabarchs (see Sifre, 
Deut.1, end; Yalk. Deut. $8792). In the Talmud there 
is no mention of them. Griitz has made it prob- 
able that the Nikanor after whom certain gates of 
the Temple—often mentioned in the Mishnah, Tal- 
mud, and Midrash— were named, and who was, there- 
fore, a public benefactor and undoubtedly a wealthy 
man, belonged to the family of the Alabarchs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haeckermann, in Jahn's Neue Jahrblicher 

für Klassische Philologie, 1819, xv. suppl., pp. 450-566; 

Gratz, Die Jüdischen Ethnarchen oder Alabarchen in 
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ALABASTER: The Alabaster of the ancients 


was the stalagmitic variety of carbonate of lime, 
and differed from what now is commonly known as 
Alabaster, which is sulphate of lime. From this 
material vases were made to hold unguents (see 
Matt. xxvi. 7; Mark, xiv. 8; Luke, vii. 87). Grad- 
ually the vases themselves were called Alabasters; 
and this is the explanation of the Septuagint trans- 
lation, alabastron, in II (IV) Kings, xxi.13. Alabaster 
is still obtained from mines in the province of Oran 
in Algeria; it was found also in Thebes and on the 
western side of the Tigris. In Assyria it was used 
in bas-relief and was called pilu, though this term 
was a general one applied to various kinds of hard 
stones. Its employment can be traced back beyond 
the ninth century B.C. ; and it may be assumed that 
even at an earlier period there was tradein Alabaster 
in Babylonia, since the mineral is not found in south- 
ern Mesopotamia. It was usually grayish and stri- 
ated in appearance. e 0S Be Le 


ALAISH: The name of a Spanish-Jewish fam- 
ily, which occurs in various forms; usually preceded 
by “abu.” Abu-al-‘aish means in Arabic “Father 
of Life” or “Father of Bread.” In the form Bolaix 
(compare the Arabic Belcasem for Abu al-Kasim) it 
occurs in the list of Barcelona Jews of the year 1391 
(“ Rev. Et. Juives,” iv. 70). A Cag Abenayx (Isaac 
ibn al-Aish) was almajarif? of Queen Maria (7d.). 


A Solomon ibn Aish is cited in a manuscript which 
once belonged to Carmoly, as well as in Samuel 
Zarza’s “ Mekor Hayyim ” (fol. 54). He is probably 
identical with the physician Solomon ibn Gais ben 
Baruch, who died in Seville, Siwan, 5105 (= 1845) 
(^ Hebr. Bibl.” xix. 93). Joseph ibn Alaish was rabbi 
in Alcala (“Algaish” of Wiener and Kayserling), 
Menahem ben Aaron ben Zerah tells us in his “ Zedah 
la-Derek ” that he “studied with Joseph particularly 
the Tosafot of R. Perez, which were greatly in vogue 
in his day ” (Gross, “ Gallia Judaica,” pp. 566 e£ seg.). 
According to the text in Neubauer (* Mediæval Jew- 
ish Chronicles," ii. 244), Joseph died in the year 1849, 
and not 1361 (Wiener, * ‘Emek ha-Baka," p. 185; Kay- 
serling, ^ Juden in Navarra," p. 8. An Abolays is 
the supposed translator into Arabic of a Chaldean 
book on the magic powers of various stones (Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Uebers." p.988; “Z. D. M. Q.” xlix. 
268). The modern form of the name is Belais or 
Balaiss. : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. xvi. 61; Jew. 
Quart. Rev. xi. 481. On a somewhat similar name, Yaez, 
see Hebr. Bibl. xix. 98. G 


ALAMAN, ASHKENAZI, or DEUTSCH: 
Name of a many-branched and wide-spread Jewish 
family in the Turkish empire, whose ancestor, Joseph 
ben Solomon of Ofen (Buda), Hungary, is said to 
have been at the head of a deputation to hand over 
the keys of the citadel of Ofen to the sultan Solyman 
L, who was then advancing against it with his army 
(1529). Joseph, who afterward settled in Constan- 
tinople, received for himself, his sons Satina and 
Joseph, and their posterity, the privilege of exemp- 
tion from all taxes and duties, and from compulsory 
service for all time tocome. The privilege was con- 
firmed by a firman, and has been successively rati- 
fied by all Ottoman rulers up to the present time 
(1901). Descendants of the Alamans, numbering 
about four hundred and fifty, still live in Constanti- 
nople, Adrianople, Brusa, Damascus, Gallipoli, Cairo, 
and several places in Bulgaria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yosef Da'at or El Progreso, a Spanish-He- 
brew journal, published by Abraham Danon, Constantinople, 
i. No. 1 e£ seq. 

M. K. 


ALAMETH: Son of Becher and grandson of 
Benjamin (I Chron. vii. 8). G B.L - 


ALAMT, SOLOMON: An ethical writer who 
lived in Portugal in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies; contemporary of Simon ben Zemah Duran 
(y'aw 4). He is known through his ethical treatise 
" Iggeret Musar,” which he addressed, in the form of 
a letter, to one of his disciples in 1415. He was an 
eye-witness of the persecutions of the Jews of Cata- 
lonia, Castile, and Aragon in 1891. Alami considers 
these and other severe trials inflicted upon the Span- 
ish Jews as the effect of, and a punishment for, the 
moral and religious decadence into which his core- 
ligionists had fallen; and he holds before his breth- 
ren a mirror of the moral degeneration extending 
through all circles of Jewish society. 

" Let us search," he says in his book, “for the source of all 
these trials and sufferings, and we shall find that a state of dis- 
solution prevails in the midst of us; that an evil spirit pervades 
our camp, which has split us into two parties. There are those 
of our brethren who expend all their energies in solving Tal- 
mudic problems and in writing numberless commentaries and 
novellze dealing in minute distinctions and interpretations, full 
of useless subtleties as thin as cobwebs. "They diffuse darkness 
instead of light, and lower respect for the Law. Others, again, 
clothe the Torah in strange garments, deck it with Grecian and 
other anti-Jewish ornaments, and endeavor to harmonize it with 
philosophy, which can only be detrimental to religion and lead 
ultimately to its decay. Worse than these, however, are the 
frivolous persons who have not acquired substantial knowledge, 


but, relying upon the smattering of Greek that they possess, 
venture to ridicule tradition and to contemn the commandments 
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of the Holy Law. Such frivolity prevails, above all, among the 
wealthy. We find these evil qualities among the proud repre- 
sentatives of the congregations, who have grown rich through 
dealing in money. They cast off everything that reminds them 
of their Judaism ; they seek to dazzle by princely luxury ; their 
wives and daughters array themselves in jewels like princesses ; 
and, swelled with pride, they deem themselves the princes of the 
land. Therefore the great punishment came : it was inevitable. 
How much our rich coreligionists could learn from their Chris- 
tian neighbors! The Christian princes and grandees rival one 
another in efforts to promote and uphold their religion and to 
train their youth in the pious sentiments of their ancestors. 
Our Jewish rich despise their faith, and permit the teachers of 
religion to eat the bread of sorrow and poverty." 

The Hebrew style of the letter is dignified and 
impassioned; and its moral admonition reveals the 
noble courage of Alami. Each section of the 
*Tegeret Musar” is preceded by a Biblieal verse 
suggesting its contents. 

Zunz published an abridged German translation of 

art of it in Busch's *Jahrbuch für Israeliten," iv. 
(Vienna, 1844), and this also appeared in his * Gesam- 

melte Schriften," ii. 177. Anearlieredition appeared 
in Venice in 1719, as ^Iggeret ha-Hokmah weha- 
Emunah" (Letter on Wisdom and Faith); but the 
name of the author was corrupted to Solomon ben 
Lahmi. The best edition now extant of Alami’s work 
is that issued by Jellinek (Vienna, 1872). Extracts of 
the “Iggeret” are given in “Or ha-Hayyim ” of Jo- 
seph Jaabez and in Reggio’s “ Ha-Torah weha-Philo- 
sophia.” On the name Alami, see Steinschneider, 


“Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 486. S. B 


ALASHKAR: A Spanish-Jewish family whose 
name was probably derived from an Arabic word 
meaning “red.” 

The first member of the Alashkar family whose 
name has been handed down is Samuel, the physi- 
cian, who lived at Seville toward the middle of the 
fourteenth century. His son Judah, also a physi- 
cian, and, like his father, an influential member of 
the Jewish community of Seville, claimed to have 
received, in a dream, a visit from an angel, who pre- 
dicted for the month of Siwan, 5151 ( —1391), the 
downfall of the town and the ruin of all the Jews in 
Spain. On the advice of this angel, Judah emi- 


grated, with his son Moses, to * Malaca on the. 


seacoast ”—that is, to Malaga—and his family re- 
mained there until the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain. In 1492 Judah and Joseph, sons of Moses, 
emigrated to Algeria; the former settling at Mos- 
taganem, and the latter at Tlemcen, where he soon 
became the chief of the rabbinical school. Joseph 
is the author of several treatises and commentaries, 
of which one has been lost; the others are still 
unpublished. 

Moses b. Isaac Alashkar, member of another 
branch of the family, lived in Egypt, but subse- 

uently resided in Jerusalem, during the latter part 
of the fifteenth century and at the beginning of 
the sixteenth. He was prominent among contem- 
poraneous rabbis; and his opinions were held in 
esteem throughout the Levant, and even in Italy. 
In a letter to Elijah ha-Levi—the teacher of Elijah 
Mizrahi—he complained that his large correspond- 
ence deprived him of much of the time due to his 
professional duties. 'The two following are the 
most important of his works: (1) * Hassagot ? (Crit- 
ical Notes), in which he demolishes the whole dog- 
matieal structure built up in Shem-Tob ben Shem- 
Tob’s “Sefer ha-Emunot ». (9) * Responsa," 121 in 
number. Both were printed together at Sabbionetta, 
1559. A separate edition of the " Hassagot ” ap- 
peared three years later at Ferrara. This collection, 
which reached even distant Jewish communities, is 
of importance for the geographical names in rab- 
binical writings and in bills-of divorce. j 


Abraham b. Moses Alashkar: A Talmudic 
scholar; lived in Egypt in the first half of the six- 
teenth century. He carried on a correspondence on 
ritual topics with his father, Moses Alashkar, in 
whose “Responsa ” he is often mentioned: and like- 
wise with Joseph Caro, who answered him in his 
* Responsa Eben ha-Ezer " and in the “ Abkat Rokel.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Quart. Rev. vi. 400, x. 133, xii. 119; 

Ozar Nehmad, iii. 105; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1765; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 80; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 45. 


W. M.—M. B. 


ALATINO: A notable family of Jews that set- 
tled in Italy in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and occupied an important position in the 
history of literature and of science. Its prominence 
originated with three brothers, Jehiel, Vitale, and 
Moses, who dwelt in the city of Spoleto, where they 
distinguished themselves in the practise of medicine, 
and also pursued the study of philosophy. Both 
Vitale and Moses are favorably mentioned in Tira- 
boschi's * Storia della Letteratura Italiana." 

Bonajuto (Azriel Pethahiah) Alatino was not 
only a distinguished physician, but he also acquired 
no inconsiderable reputation as a rabbi, which office 
he accepted in 1600. His notes upon the “Shulhan 
‘Aruk” are quoted as authoritative (“ Piske Reca- 
nati ha-Aharonim," xxiv.). He also showed him- 
self a valiant defender of the faith by advocating 
the Jewish side in a public debate on the immuta- 
bility of the Mosaic law. This disputation, which 
took place in April, 1617, was ordered by the pontif- 
ical legate in Ferrara; and Alatino’s opponent was 
the Jesuit Alfonso Ceracciolo. When the writer of 
the present article first published this debate, “ Wik- 
kuah ‘al Nizhiyut ha-Torah ” (Debate on the Eternity 
of the Law), Leghorn, 1876, he was not able to iden- 
tify the learned Israelite, but à few years later, when 
he removed to Ferrara, he had the good fortune to 
find another copy of the manuscript, upon which was 
noted * A. Debate held at Ferrara by the learned phy- 
sicjan Rabbi Azriel Alatino 5"wr? (The memory of 
the righteous be blessed !). In 1621 Alatino was a 
member of a delegation sent by the J ewish commu- 
nity of Ferrara to the legate, with the view of pre- 
venting the closing of the Ghetto. 

Nepi-Ghirondi (* Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” p. 290), 
the authority, here, referring to Alatino’s death by 
the formula 5'wt, mentions among his works one 
under the title *'Torat ha-Mukzeh,” dealing with the 
laws of Sabbath and festivals, and a pesak (rabbin- 
ical decision), in which he opposes the opinion of 
R. Nathaniel Trabotti. No other notices of him 
are known to exist. His son Moses Amram ap- 
parently succeeded him in the rabbinical office; for 
in the list of rabbis of Ferrara there occurs, under 
date of 1648, the name of Moses Amram, son of R. 
Azriel Alatino. Under date of 1645 we read thename 
of Moses, the son of Hayyim Alatino, who appears 
to have been the son of the above-mentioned Vitale. 

Two members of this family distinguished them- 
selves in the eighteenth century : Giuseppe Bene- 
detto Alatino (died 1736) established a fund from 
which two Jewish women of Ferrara were to receive 
annually a dower (Pesaro, * Appendice alle Memorie 
Storiche," ete., p. 81); while Bonajuto Alatino 
was a much-admired preacher in Padua, in the syn- 
agogue of R. Isaac Raphael Finzi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 126, note 123; 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 128. GJ 


Jehiel Alatino, probably the eldest of the three, 
established himself in Todi, where his nephew David 
de Pomis found him in 1539 in comfortable circum- 


Alatino. 
Alatrini 
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stances, as he states in the preface to his Hebrew 
“Zemah David.” He describes Alatino as a re- 
nowned physician, and states that he learned a great 
deal through intercourse with him. When De Pomis 
wrote this (1587), Jehiel was already dead, since 
he adds, in mentioning his name, by (“of blessed 
memory ”). 

Moses Alatino, born in 1529, was the half- 
brother of Jehiel (see preface to * Zemah David”). 
Moses’ version of Themistius’ paraphrase of the four 
books of Aristotle's “De Celo,” printed at Venice, 
1974, by Simone Galignano, gives several important 
facts. In the dedication to Cardinal Luigi d'Este 
(Aug. 1, 1573) Moses relates how, at the time that 
he studied philosophy at Perugia under Francesco 
Piccolomini, he came into possession of an ancient 
Hebrew manuscript, containing a version of Aris- 
totle's “ De Colo," and, overjoyed by so precious a 
diseovery, showed it to Bartolomeo Eustacchio, the 
professor of medicine, who was also a Hebrew 
scholar, and to his own brother Vitale. Both were 
greatly pleased with the discovery. 

In the course of the next five years (1568-73), Moses 
applied himself to the task of translating this He- 
brew paraphrase into Latin, fully confident that he 
would thereby produce a work of much value to 
students. Owing, however, to protracted ill-health, 
he was unable to complete the work. On his re- 
covery he was urged by several scholars to finish 
his task, among whom Benedetto Mangiolli of Mo- 
dena, then in the service of Cardinal d’Este, may be 
mentioned. Following the dedication of this work 
is a preface addressed particularly to students of 
philosophy. Here Alatino gives briefly the history 
of this important paraphrase, which in the time of 
Averroes (Ibn Roshd) was translated into Arabic 
and afterward into Hebrew. He referred also to the 
many difficulties overcome in turning it into Latin, 
particularly the finding of clear interpretations for 
obscure passages, as well as for the Arabic expres- 
sions used by the Hebrew translator. Fortunately 
Alatino obtained the assistance he desired from a 
physician and philosopher, Elia Nolano, or Elijah ben 
Joseph of Nola, as has been shown by Kaufmann 
(^Rev. Et. Juives," xxxv. 296 e£ seg). N. Brill 
has published some fragments of this dedication, 
together with the preface (“Central-Anzeiger für 
Jüdisehe Litteratur," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1591, 
pp. 185 e£ seg.). Butheomits, among other things, the 
beginning of the preface, which reads: “ Last year I 
wentto the hotspringsof Paduaincompany with my 
illustrious and most worthy master, Camillo Varani, 
for the purpose of freeing myself of a peculiar and 
chronic disease, and when the cure was effected 
nothing was more agreeable to me than to go to the 
magnificent lord Francesco Piccolomini, the philos- 
opher 'earned in every species of science and my 
most renowned and beloved teacher of philosophy, 
in order to greet him.” Some time previously Pic- 


colomini had been transferred from Perugia to 


Padua, and Alatino, his old pupil, visited him, in 
order to show him his version of Themistius’ “De 
Ceelo,” although as yet not corrected, and to obtain 
his opinion of it. Piccolomini examined a number 
of passages and encouraged Alatino to complete 
the work. Camillo Varani was one of the sons of 
Ercole (Hercules), last duke of Camerino; and it is 
significant that Moses Alatino always earned tho re- 
spect of his masters and the confidence of distin- 
guished persons. De Pomis states that all Ferrara 
held Alatino in great esteem, and that healso derived 
much satisfaction from hisownson. "Theson, whom 
De Pomis does not mention by name, was doubtless 
the learned physician and rabbi Bonajuto. Eman- 
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uel Alatino, also a son of Moses, can only have been 


a child at this time, since he died a young man in 
1605 (“ Luhot Abanim,” p. 195). The version of the 
Canons of Avicenna (Ibn Sina) does not appear ever 
to have been completed, but Moses and Bonajuto 
were still busily occupied with it in July, 1592, as 
is stated in tho licentia medendi (physician's di- 
ploma) conferred upon each of them by Pope Clem- 
ent VIII. (^ Rev. Et. Juives," xix. 135). Moses sub- 
sequently became intimate with Josef Zarphati, a 
Moroccan Jew, who afterward renounced Judaism, 
and, as Andrea de Monte, became one of the most 
notorious inquisitors. Relying.upon their former 
friendship, Alatino in 1577 wrote to the monk, tell- 
ing him of his own studies, and succeeded in in- 
ducing De Monte to deal more magnanimously with 
Hebrew books. "This letter, with two others written 
subsequently, is in the possession of Dr. S. H. Mar- 
gulies, of Florence. 

A certain. Moses Amram Alatino writes to his 
brother Baruch Abram in such a manner as to con- 
vey the idea that he was a Marano and desired to 
enter the Abrahamic covenant, even at an advanced 
age. But in all probability he is not to be identi- 
fied with the celebrated physician and philosopher. 
Moses Alatino, the brother of Vitale and Jehicl, must 
be identical with the Moses Amram whose epitaph 
is given in *Luhot Abanim,” No. 45. The date of 
the epitaph, Nisan 29, 5365, corresponds with the 
date April 17, 1605, in the mortuary record of the 
Jewish community of Venice, which mentions a 
Moses Alatino. Alatino translated the commentary 
of Galen on the work of Hippocrates, “De Aére 
Aquis et Locis,” from the Hebrew of Solomon b. 
Nathan ha-Meati into Latin. Several editions of this 
translation have been published (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl.” No. 1768). 

Vitale Alatino was known as of high repute in 
Spoleto, and throughout Umbria, as De Pomis states 
in his “De Medico Hebrxo,” where he records that 
among the various persons treated by Vitale were 
Pope Julius III. (1550-55) and a certain Bartolomeo 
Eustaechio, a physician and anatomist, who called 
Vitale to Perugia. G. J. 


ALATRI, CRESCENZO: Italian writer; born 
at Rome, 1825; died February 12, 1897. © He was edu- 
cated in the Talmud Torah of his native city, and 
graduated as rabbi, but never held any office. Ala- 
tri was the author of a "History of the Jews in 
home," several extracts of which were published 
in the “Educatore Israelita” (1856), pp. 262 ct seq. 
This work is still extant in manuscript. He is often 
mentioned as the Italian and French translator of 
Moses Hazan’s Hebrew poems, and as one of the 
founders of the Società di Fratellanza, the aim of 
which was to educate poor Jewish children and to 
promote arts and handicrafts among the Jewish 
population. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. 372, 404, 

M. B. 


ALATRI, GIACOMO: Italian banker and phi- 
lanthropist; son of Samuel Alatri; born at Rome in 
1833; died there March 9, 1889. He was for several 
years president of the Banca Romana, which posi- 
tion he resigned when, in 1881, his propositions for 
the reorganization of the bank were rejected. The 
subsequent history of that institution, its ultimate 
bankruptey in 1898, and the grave political disturb- 
ances occasioned by it throughout Italy, fully justi- 
fied the courageous stand taken by Alatri. His 
chief philanthropic efforts were directed toward or- 
ganizing kindergartens for the Jewish poor, to the 
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success of which he devoted all his energies. Alatri 
died at the age of fifty-six—two months before his 
father. His work on bank reform, entitled “Sul 
Riordinamento delle Banche d’Emissione in Italia,” 
was published in Rome in 1888. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 185, 
209, 212-213. 
M. B. 


ALATRI, SAMUEL: Italian politician, com- 
munal worker, and orator; born at Rome in 1805 ; died 
there May 20, 1889. For more than sixty years he 
led the Jewish community of his native city, and 
bore the brunt of its contests for religious and polit- 
icalfreedom. His public career began at an early age. 
When only twenty-three years old he was called upon 
to enter the council of the community, the material 
and spiritual interests of which he thereafter served 

| with zealand devotion. 
From 1840 to 1865 he 
made annual tours to 
foreign countries, com- 
ing thereby in contact 
with prominent Jews 
in France and in Eng- 
land, who inspired him 
with new hopes and en- 
couraged him to per- 
severe in the struggle 
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tion, Alatri devoted his 
special attention to for- 
cign scholastic institu- 
tions, accumulating ex- 
perience which he used 
for the benefit of the 
Talmud Torah in Rome. The Roman Jews looked 
upon him as their legitimate leader and chose him 
spokesman of the deputations that annually waited 
on the pope (Gregory XVI.) Thelatter, though hos- 
tile to all progress, could not help being charmed by 
the oratorical gifts of Alatri, whom he nicknamed 
“our Cicero," and to whom, on one occasion, he said: 
* Whenever you have to defend a case of liberty and 
humanity, come to me." Alatri's influence with the 
pontiff proved effective only in individual cases, the 
general position of the Jews remaining as precarious 
as before. 

With the accession of Pius IX. who at first showed 
himself a friend of progress, Alatri redoubled his ac- 
tivities and entered into association with some of 
the most influential men of Rome. In appreciation 
of his intellectual and moral qualities he was elected 
a director of the Pope’s Bank, later the Banca Ro- 
mana; and it is an undisputed fact that the crisis 
which threatened that institution in 1853 was warded 
off by Alatri’s foresight. 

Alatri’s efforts on behalf of his brethren were 
crowned with success in 1870, when King Victor 
Emmanuel entered Rome and put an end to the 
temporal power of the pope. On Oct. 2 of that 
year a deputation, of which Alatri was a member, 
handed over to the king the result of the plebiscite 
by which the inhabitants of the Papal Territories de- 
clared in favor of annexation to the kingdom of Italy. 
Alatri was then appointed one of the commissioners 
to reduce to order the chaotic finances of the city. He 
acquitted himself with conspicuous success, and was 
elected to Parliament by the second district of the 
city of Rome. . Here he was entrusted with the task 
of adjusting the Italian budget. Party life, how- 
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ever, was not congenial to him, and after a few years 
of parliamentary activity he returned to the narrower 
sphere of the city and the Jewish community. 

'The services rendered by Alatri to his native city 
were acknowledged by the syndic of Rome, who at 
Alatri's funeral said: “The city of Rome loved him 
like a father, and now she mourns his death like that 
ofafather." The following are some of his published 
speeches: “Discorsi al Dottor Albert Cohn," 1870; 
4 Discorso Pronunziato nella Scuola del Tempio il 28 
Aprile, 1881" ; “ Parole in Occasione della Professione 
di Fede," 1883; * Per la Inaugurazione del Collegio 
Rabbinico Italiano Celebrata il 19 Gennaio, 1887, 
nella Scuola del Tempio.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 199, 
141, 176, 209-212; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden 
4n, Rom, vol. ii. (index). 

M. B. 


ALATRINI: Name of a distinguished Jewish 
family in Italy, derived from the name of the town 
Alatri. It has been often transcribed as Alterini 
and Aletrini. Alatrino and Degli Alatrini are 
other forms often occurring. 

The following are the known members of this 
family: 


Menahem Jehiel 
Abraham Joseph 
Matiathiah (xv. cent.) Elia 


Solomon Abraham 


Johanan Judah (xvi.-xvii. cent.) Isaae (xvii. cent.) 


(Daughter) 


Nathan (Jedidiah) 


The first known mention of an Alatrini is that 
of Menahem ben Solomon, who lived at Fermo, 
a small town in the vicinity of Ancona, in 1295. 
Abraham ben Menahem Alatrini is mentioned 
in manuseript sources as living, between 1420 and 
1433, in central Italy. 

Elia ben Joseph ben Jehiel Alatrini: Rabbiat 
Macerata, Italy, during the second half of the four- 
teenth century. He wrote (1372) a work on educa- 
tion, “Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” still in manuscript; and in 
1389 he copied a manuscript for Moses ben Daniel 
at Forli. 

Isaac ben Abraham Alatrini : Rabbi at Cingoli, 
in the vicinity of Macerata, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; teacher and friend of Eliakim 
b. Samuel Sanguine. During the Easter holidays, 
1605, he preached at Modena a sermon on the Song 
of Solomon, which was used by him later as a basis 
for his * Kenaf Renanim” (The Song-birds’ Wing). 
The work is a sort of haggadic philosophical com- 
mentary, in five parts, on the Song of Solomon. As 
the author states in the preface, he has incorporated 
in his work parts of the “ Dialoghi di Amore ” of the 
5 earned man and philosopher Judah Rofe,” that is, 
Leo Hebreus. The “ Kenaf Renanim ” is still unpub- 
lished: a manuscript copy isin the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 244: Neu- 

bauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. cols. 765, 50i; Litera- 

turblatt des Orients, v. 407, 439; Mortara, Indice Alfa- 

bctico, p. 2; Nepi-Ghirondi. Toledot Gedole X israel, p. 214. 


Johanan Judah (Angelo) Alatrini ben Salo- 
mon: Poet of the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. He was the author (1563) of a Hebrew 
poem on the commentary of his grandfather Matta- 
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thiah Alatrini, to the “Behinat ‘Olam.” Several of 
his other Hebrew poems are in manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, Cxford (see Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” col. 680). His chief work is the adap- 
tation into Italian verse of Bahya’s famous prayer, 
WHI DISD or ANDN. which, together with the text 
of the original and a Hebrew translation of the 
Italian version by the author’s grandson, Nathan 
(Jedidiah) b. Eliezer of Orvieto, was published at 
Venice in 1628. This poem, called by Angelo ina 
pun on the Italian form of his pranomen, *L'An- 
gelica Tromba” (The Angel Trumpet), seems to 
have enjoyed a certain popularity in the Jewish 
communities of Italy.. It is written in the terza- 
rima, and it renders into graceful and almost fault- 
less meter the sentiment, though not always the 
sense, of Bahya's prayer. In the Hebrew translation 
by Isaac Alatrini's grandson, called *Shir Barki 
Nafshi,” an attempt was made to preserve in the 
Hebrew the metrical construction of the Italian poem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 783, 1897, 2035; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 87, 578; Monatsschrift, 
xliii. 821; Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, ete., p. 2. 
Mattathiah ben Abraham Alatrini: Rabbi 
in Italy during the second half of the fifteenth 
century, called the “Gaon,” in the preface to the 
" Kenaf Renanim" of Isaac Alatrini. He wrote a 
commentary on Penini's * Behinat ‘Olam,” a manu- 
script copy of which is in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford (Mortara, “Indice Alfabetico,” p. 2). 
PLO OAEI: Steinschneider, Hebräische Bibliographie, 
X. š 


W. M. 


ALBA, JACOB DI: Italian rabbi; lived at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. He was rabbi in Florence, and au- 
thor of homilies on the Pentateuch, entitled “Toledot 
Ya‘akob” (Generations of Jacob), Venice, 1609. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 580, 611; iii. 440, 519: 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1179; Mortara, Indice Alfa- 

betico, p. 2. 

W. M. 


ALBAGAL, SOLOMON IBN (called also Don 
Culema aben Albagal): A Spanish farmer of taxes 
who lived in Villa-Real or Ciudad-Real, and held 
office during the reign of Maria de Molina (1800-10). 
He was the owner of a large fulling-mill, named 
" Batanejo," in Guadiana, which, when disposed of 
by the Knights of Calatrava, brought the sum of 
15,000 gold maravedis (about $51,000, or £10,200). 
For many years he was in litigation with his partner, 
Israel Alhadad, with regard to a large sum of money. 
The queen finally referred the dispute for settlement 
to R. Asher ben Jehiel of Toledo (* Resp." 8107, No. 
6). The name of Albagal's wife was Joanila. Of 
their two children, a son, Samuel ibn Albagal, lived 
in Villa-Real, and & daughter, Dinah, was married 
to Abraham ben Xuxen (Susan), also a farmer of 
taxes, and died of the plague at Toledo in the year 
1949. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Revue des Etudes Juives, xxxix. 314. 
M. K. 

ALBALAG,ISAAC: A philosopher of the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century, who, according 
to Steinschneider (“Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 299-306), 
probably lived in northern Spain or southern France. 
Graetz, without good reason, makes him a native of 
southern Spain. His liberal views, especially his 
interpretations of the Biblical account of the Crea- 
tion in accordance with the Aristotelian theory of 
the eternity of the world, stamped him in the eyes 
of many as a heretic. Apart from this he showed 
little originality, and was eclectic in tendency. This 


is illustrated by the fact that though he was an un. 
reserved follower of Aristotle, he showed a leaning 
toward the Cabala, the excesses of which, however, 
he energetically opposed, especially its arbitrary 
Biblical interpretations based on the assumed nu- 
merical values of the letters (see GEMATRIA) His 
most characteristic work was a translation (1999) of 
a part of Al-Ghazzali's * Makazid al-Falasifa ? (Tend- 
encies of the Philosophers), which embraces only 
two parts of the original; namely, logic and meta- 
physics. Albalag did not confine himself therein 
to the work of a translator, but often corrected the 
views of other philosophers as formulated by Al- 
Ghazzali, who intended to refute them himself in 
his later work entitled * Tahafut al-Falasifa” (De- 
struction of the Philosophers). Albalag remarked that 
Al-Ghazzali did not refute the philosophers, but his 
own errors, into which he had fallen by obtaining 
information not from Aristotle himself, but from his 
commentators, such as Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and, oth- 
ers. According to Albalag, this charge applies also 
to Maimonides when attempting to refute Aristotle, 
as, for instance, on the eternity of the world. 

In the composition of his work Albalag made it 
his main object to counteract the wide-spread popu- 
lar prejudice that philosophy was undermining the 
foundation of religion. Religion and philosophy 
agree on the fundamental principles of all positive 
religion—which are “the belief in reward and pun- 
ishment, in immortality, in the existence of a just 
God, and in Divine Providence "—and they both fol- 
low the same aim; namely, to render mankind happy. 
It is, no doubt, quite true that philosophy, which ad- 
dresses itself to the individual, differs, in its mode of 
establishing those truths, from religion, which ap- 
peals to the great masses. Philosophy demonstrates; 
religion only teaches. Albalag,however,by no means 
asserts that the doctrines of the philosophers must 
entirely coincide with those of religion; and it is ex- 
actly in his conception of their mutual relation that 
his peculiar standpoint manifests itself. The idea, 
already expressed by Maimonides, that the naked phil- 
osophical truth is often harmful for the masses, and 
that therefore the Holy Scriptures had often to adapt 
themselves to the intellectual level of the people, was 
so strongly emphasized by him that it is probable he 
was influenced by Ibn Roshd (Averroes), who made 
this idea the central point of his book, “Theology 
and Philosophy ”—“ therefore; he errs doubly who re- 
jects a philosophical truth on account of its apparent 
contradiction of Scripture: first, because he misses 
the true meaning of Scripture; second, because 
thereby he declares the real arguments of philoso- 
phy to be inconclusive.” 

In cases where an adjustment is absolutely im- 
possible Albalag brings forward a very strange solu- 
tion; namely, that the teaching of the philosopher 
is true from the speculative standpoint, and at the 
same time the utterance of Scripture is true from a 
higher, supernatural point of view—the philosoph- 
ical mode of knowledge being altogether different 
from the prophetic. And as the philosopher is only 
intelligible to his compeers, so the prophet can be 
understood only by prophets. This view resembles 
the theory of double truth (the theological and the 
philosophical), originated and chiefly developed in 
the thirteenth century at the University of Paris 
(Lange, “ Gesch. des Materialismus,” 8d ed., i. 181). 
There is no evidence, however, of any direct influ- 
ence of the Parisian thinkers on Albalag, as he could 
have come to his view by a more natural process; 
viz., by combining the two opposite influences of Ibn 
Roshd and Al-Ghazzali, whose idea of the difference 
between philosophical and prophetical knowledge 
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is at the bottom of the latter’s work, the “ Mun- 
kid.” Accepting these two influences, the view of 
the double truth necessarily follows. It may be 
added that Albalag interpreted the Biblical account 
of the Creation as signifying that the six days repre- 
sent the relative order of things, while he conceives 
the seventh day as pointing to the world of ideals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : He-Haluz, iv. 89-04, vi. 85-94, vii. 157-169 ; 
Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 236, 237; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Uebers. pp. 299-306. 

S. Ho. 


ALBALIA: Name of one of the more ancient 
Jewish families in Spain. The tradition among its 
members was that they were descended from Baruch, 
the friend and companion of the prophet Jeremiah, 
or, according to more numerous and also more plau- 
sible accounts, from a noble family of Judea, one of 
whose members, Baruch, was sent by the emperor 
Titus to Merida at the request of the Roman pro- 
consul, in order to establish silk-culture there. "The 
family at a very early period settled in Cordova. 

The name Albalia may be the Arabic al-Bali 
(*Jew. Quart. Rev." x. 197). A Solomon Albala 
is mentioned in a Barcelona document (Jacobs, 
“Sources,” p. 20). Kaufmann (* Jew. Quart. Rev." 
viii. 222) suggests that there may be some connec- 
tion between the names Albalia and Abrabalia. A 
Joseph and a David Albali are probably meant in 
Schiller-Szinessy’s “Catalogue of Hebr. MSS. in the 
University.Library of Cambridge " (No. 19, p. 30), 
where the spelling is bysby. The following two 
members of the family were conspicuous: 

. Baruch ben Isaac Albalia: Talmudist, born at 
Seville in 1077; died in 1126. After the death of his 
father, and by his advice, he, being then only seven- 
teen years old, went to Isaac Alfasi, who conducted 
alarge rabbinicalschoolat Lucena. Alfasi had long 
been hostile to Isaac Albalia; but he received his son 
Baruch with the utmost friendliness and promised to 
be a father to him. Baruch was not averse to the 
secular sciences. He was a fellow pupil of Joseph 

ibn Migash; and, like the latter, became the head of 
a celebrated rabbinical school. | 

Isaac ben Baruch Albalia: Mathematician, as- 
tronomer, and Talmudist; born at Cordova, 1085; 
died in Granada, 1094; father of Baruch ben Isaac 
Albalia. i 

He was educated by a Jew from Perigord. His fa- 
vorite subjects were Talmudic literature, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy. When barely thirty years old 


Tsaac began to write pbs npip (“ The Store of the 
Merchant ”), a commentary on the most difficult pas- 
sages of the Talmud. He was devoted to the study of 
mathematics and astronomy. Among his patrons 
were Samuel ibn Nagdilah and his son Joseph Nag- 
dilah, to whom in 1065 he dedicated his astronomical 
work * 'Ibbur, ” on the principles of the Jewish cal- 
endar. After the death of Joseph Nagdilah, Albalia 
settled at Cordova, where he became acquainted with 
Mohammed Abu-al-Kasim al-Mu'tamid, the Arab 
ruler, who appointed him astrologer at his court in 
Seville and made him nas? of all the Jewish congre- 
gations of his realm. Isaac also acted as rabbi of 
the Jewish congregations of Seville; and, with the 
books that he acquired from his patron Joseph as a 
nucleus, accumulated a large library, thus making 
Seville a center of Jewish learning. M. K. 


ALBANY, New York: Capital of the state of 
New York and of Albany county, situated on 
the west bank of the Hudson river. As early as 
1661, when Albany was but a small trading post, a 
Jewish trader, named Asser Levi (or Leevi), became 


I.—21 


the owner of real estate there. "Then the settle- 
ment was known both as Fort Orange and Beves- 
wyck. To trade in the colony in those days it was 
necessary to acquire burghers' rights, and one of the 
conditions essential to the acquisition of such rights 
was the ownership of real estate. This probably 
accounts for the ownership at that time of real estate 
in Albany by this Jewish trader (see S. W. Rosendale 
in “Publications of Am. Jewish Historical Society,” 
No. 8, pp. 61 et seg.; Daly’s “Settlement of the Jews 
in North America ”—edited by M. J. Kohler—note, p. 
29). While Asser Levi seems to have been a resident 
of New York city, his carrying on trade at Albany at 
that early date in the history of the American colonies 
is worthy of note. | 

But the promiscuous trading of Asser Levi has 
little or no connection with the settling of a Jewish 


Albany Synagogue. 
(From a photograph.) 


community at Albany. For the foundation of a 
Jewish settlement there one must look to much more 
recent times. During the early years of the nine- 
teenth century a number of German Jews, princi- 
pally from Bavaria, settled there; but it was not 
before 1838 that the Congregation Beth-El was organ- 

ized (March 95), having its meeting- 
First Con- place first in Bassett and afterward 
gregation. in Herkimer street. The congrega- 

tion had no rabbi regularly officiating 
at its services until the fall of 1846, when the Rev. 
Isaac M. Wise, then just entering upon his career, 
was gladly welcomed to the place. He remained 
at Albany eight years, during which time he intro- 
duced many reforms in the service of the syna- 
gogue. These reforms, and the frank utterances in 
his sermons in defense of them, produced such vio- 
lent opposition on the part of some of the members 
of the congregation, that at the end of the fourth 
year of his incumbency the opposition had grown 
very bitter, even to personal violence, and caused a 
division in the congregation. "The adherents of Dr. 
Wise organized the Congregation Anshe Emeth on 
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October 11, 1850, and, having seventy-seven mem- 
bers, appointed him its rabbi. This congregation 
purchased a piece of property on South Pearl street, 
formerly used as a church, and converted it into a 
synagogue. Dr. Wise continued here until April 
19, 1854, when he accepted the position of rabbi 
of the B'ne Yeshurun Congregation at Cincinnati, O. 
It was during his last year at Albany that Wise 
published the first volume of “The History of the 
Israelitish Nation from Abraham to the Present Time, 
Derived from the Original Sources.” He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Elkan Cohn, who remained until 
1862, and was followed by Dr. Myer. In 1864 the 
Rev. Max Schlesinger succeeded the latter. With 
Dr. Schlesinger as its rabbi the Anshe Emeth Con- 
gregation continued until 1885, when it consolidated 
with that of Beth-El, the united congregation 
being named the Beth-Emeth. This merging of the 
two congregations necessitating a larger place of wor- 
ship, a handsome synagogue, costing $145,000, was 
built at the corner of Lancaster and Swan streets, 
and it was dedicated on May 24, 1889. 

The members of the old Beth-El Congregation who 
would not follow Dr. Wise, nor adopt the reforms 
advocated by him, remained in Herkimer street un- 
til 1865, when they built a synagogue at the corner 
of South Ferry and Franklin streets. There they con- 
tinued until 1885, when they joined with the Anshe 
Emeth Congregation as stated above. During that 
time their religious services were conducted by Revs. 
S. Falk, Gotthold, H. Birkenthal, Son, and Friedman. 

The principal charitable societies of the Jewish 
community of Albany are: The Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, a general charity, organized September 20, 


1855, and incorporated April 5, 1869; two chevras, 
or societies—one for men and the other for women 


—being mutual aid associations, giv- 
Eleemosy- ing aid in.cases of sickness and death; 
nary In- the Ladies’ Sewing Society—also a 
stitutions. general charity; the Jewish Home, 
having a permanent fund, and caring 
mainly for the aged poor by paying their board in 
families whose circumstances are such that they also 
need aid, thus helping both; the Albany Branch of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, established in 1865; 
the local branch of the Council of Jewish Women, 
which raised a fund to be devoted to defraying the 
expenses of establishing and maintaining a school for 
the education and training of children. 

Although in the Jewish community of Albany 
merchants predominate, à great many persons are 
engaged in the manufacture of anilin dyes, potash, 
and clothing. In the legal and medical professions 
the Jewish community of Albany has had many dis- 
tinguished representatives. Joseph Lewi practised 
medicine for many years in the city, and exerted a 
wide influence in the community. The population 
of Albany (1900) is about 100,000, of which upward 
of 4,000 are Jews. G. H. C. 


ALBARGELONI, ABRAHAMBEN HIYYA. 
See ABRAHAM BEN Hiyya. 

ALBARGELONI, ISAAC BEN REUBEN. 
See Isaac BEN REUBEN. 

ALBARGELONI, JUDAH BEN BARZI- 
LAI. Sce JUDAH BEN BARZILAI. 


ALBAS, MOSES BEN MAIMON: Cabalist 
of the sixteenth century ; lived in northwest Africa. 
He was the author of the cabalistic work “ Hekal 
ha-Kodesh” (The Holy Temple), which he began 
in 1575. It is a commentary on the prayer-book, 
compiled from the Zohar and other cabalistic works, 
and was published with an introduction by Jacob 
Sasportas, in 1653, at Amsterdam. M. K. 


ALBAS, SAMUEL: Rabbi at Fez; born 1697; 
died 1749. He was well read in the Talmud and in 
rabbinical literature, and was highly esteemed by 
Hayyim ibn Atar and other of his contemporaries. 
He composed novellz on the treatise ‘Abodah Zarah 
of the Babylonian Talmud, which still exist in manu- 
script. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. No. 55. 


M. K. 
AL-BATALJUSI. See DATALJUSI, AL-. 


ALBELDA (formerly Albeilda): A town of Old 
Castile, in the vicinity of Logrofio, which was in- 
habited by Jews as early as the eleventh century. 
The Jewish congregation there was subject to the 
authority of the bishop of Calahorra, and by order 
of Alfonso X. it paid taxes either to the bishop or to 
the chapter. In the thirteenth century the congre- 
gation, consisting of thirty-five families, was obliged 
to deliver to the chapter thirteen hens three days 
before each Ash Wednesday; and to the bishop, 
whenever he visited the city, a sufficient quantity 
of linen for himself and his suite. "The chapter, to 
whom belonged all fines imposed upon the Jews, 
occasionally had them imprisoned. The Jewish 
congregation of Albelda, together with that of Alfa- 
cel, was obliged to pay an annual tax of 11,648 sil- 
ver maravedis. Several Jewish scholars bore the 
name of Albelda. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin dela Real Academia de la Historia, 
xxviii. 480 ct seq. M 
M. K. 


ALBELDA (sometimes erroneously written 
Albilda and Albeylda), MOSES: A Bible com- 


mentator (died 1549) who took his name from the 
town of Albelda, whence it is thought he or his 


ancestors must have come. About the beginning of 
the sixteenth century he settled at Salonica, Turkey, 
where he resided until his death at an advanced 
age. A supercommentary upon Rashi’s Pentateuch 
commentary was written by him and published, pre- 
sumably at Constantinople, about 1525, though nei- 
ther place nor date of publication is mentioned in the 
work. M. K. 


ALBELDA, MOSES BEN JACOB: Preacher 
and philosopher, grandson of the preceding; flour- 
ished in Turkey in the sixteenth century. He was a 
distinguished preacher, first at Valona, Turkey, and 
afterward at Salonica. After ten years of service in 
the community at Valona, one of his pupils disre- 
spectfully demanded permission to deliver a relig- 
ious discourse in one of the four synagogues not 
occupied at the time by Albelda; the latter refused. 
The congregation, which revered its rabbi, there- 
upon referred the matter to Abraham de Boton at 
Salonica, and he advised that the young man should 
not be permitted to preach (see Abraham de Boton’s 
responsa * Lehem Rab,” No. 73). Albelda, who asa 
preacher was rather verbose, with a marked inclina- 
tion to philosophizing, was also a very prolific wri- 
ter. He published a series of theological treatises on 
providence, repentance, and similar themes (Venice, 
1583), under the title “ Reshit Da‘at” (Beginning of 
Knowledge); and an ethical work, entitled “Sha‘are 
Dim‘ah” (The Gates of Tears), on the vanity of the 
world and the sufferings of human beings, together 
with a commentary on Lamentations (Venice, 1586). 
After his death his sons, Judah and Abraham Al- 
belda, published under the title “‘Olat Tamid” 


(The Perpetual Offering) his commentary upon the 


Pentateuch (Venice, 1601); and one year later his 
only surviving son, Judah, published under the 
title " Darash Mosheh " (What Moses Preached) his 
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sermons delivered in various synagogues on Sab- 

baths, festivals, and other occasions (Venice, 1602). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Boton, Responsa Lehem Rab, Nos. 78 et 
seq.; Roest, Catalogue of the Rosenthal Library, i. 801; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6427; Kaufmann, Die Sinne, 
passim (see index), Leipsic, 1884. 


M. K. 


ALBERTI, CONRAD (pseudonym for CON- 
RAD SITTENFELD): German novelist, dram- 
atist, critic, and actor; born at Breslau, July 89, 
1862. Having finished his education in his native 
city, he went to Berlin, where he became an actor. 
After a few years he returned to his studies and de- 
voted himself entirely to literary work. He was one 
of the pioneers of naturalism in Germany, which 
introduced realism into literature, sociological as- 
pects into literary criticism, and which culminated 
in Sudermann and Hauptmann. 

Among Alberti’s many critical books and pam- 
phlets may be mentioned: “Gustav Freytag” (1884; 
2d ed., 1586), “Bettina von Arnim” (1885), * Lud- 
wig Bórne" (1886), “Ohne Schminke” (1887), * Der 
Moderne Realismus in der Deutschen Litteratur” 
(1889), “ Natur und Kunst ” (1891); among his novels: 
“ Riesen und Zwerge ” (1887; 2d ed., 1889), * Plebs? 
(1887), “Der Kampf ums Dasein” (a series of nov- 
els, 1888-94), * Fahrende Frau? (1895); among his 
dramas: “Brot!” (1888) “Ein Vorurteil” (1891), 
“ Bluff ? (1893), * Die Französin ” (1894); and among 
his political writings: * Norddeutsche Reichspolitik ” 
(1896), “ Türkische Zustände ” (1896). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Konversations-Lexikon, 5th ed., un- 
der Sittenfeld. MB 
Ju. s 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS (Count of Boll- 
stadt): The most eminent German philosopher 
and theologian of the Middle Ages and the real 
founder of the scientific tendency within the order 
of Dominicans; born at Lauingen, Bavaria, 1198; 
died at Cologne on the Rhine in 1280. During his so- 
journ in Paris, whither he went in 1245 to acquire 
the degree of master of theology, he took part in 
the conference ordered by Pope Innocent IV. in 1248, 
which decreed the burning of the Talmud, a work 
which Albertus Magnus utilized through the instru- 
mentality of Jewish authors, and to which he owed 
many useful suggestions (Joël, * Verhültniss des 
Albertus Magnus zu Maimonides,” p. xiv.). In wide 
reading and versatility of knowledge he was hardly 
Surpassed by any of his contemporaries. Albertus 
Magnus devoted special attention to Jewish litera- 
ture so far as it was accessible to him. The famous 
Jewish physician and philosopher Isaac Israeli the 
elder, whose views, mostly taken from his works, 
“De Definitionibus" and “ De Elementis," Albertus 
often quotes, and to whom he ascribes the identifica- 
tion adopted by the philosophers of ethereal spirits 
with the angels of the Bible (^ Summa Theologi," 
ii. 2, quzestio 8; ed. Leyden, 1651, xviii. 76), is con- 
sidered by him as a chief representative of the 
Jewish philosophy of Maimonides (* Metaphysica,” 
xiii. queestio 76; ed. Leyden, iii. 375). 

Albertus Magnus devoted special study to the 
‘Fons Vite” of AVICEBRON (SOLOMON IBN GABI- 
ROL). Ina critical survey of the views of the elder 
philosophers, which is found at the beginning of his 
work “De Causis et Processu Universitatis,” not 
only the doctrines of the Epicureans, of the Stoics, 
of Socrates, and of Plato, but also those of Avice- 
bron, are thoroughly examined. 

Although he contests very strongly most of the 
views of Avicebron, from the Peripatetic standpoint, 
he recognizes the originality of the system sketched 


out in the “Fons Vite.” According to Avicebron’s 
philosophy, the unity of the first principle which 
penetrates the universe was succeeded by a duality ; 
namely, (æ) the first form, identical with the intel- 
ligence, and (b) the first matter, by which the form is 
supported (267d. v. 092). Form can neither exist with- 
out matter, nor matter without form (ibid. p. 562). 

Albertus Magnus not only recognizes the origi- 
nality of Avicebron in his doctrine of the first matter 

and the first form, but also in his doc- 

Attitude  trine of human free-will; he shows 

Toward this by calling Solomon ibn Gabirol 
Avicebron. the only philosopher who represents 

the first principleasacting through an 
individual will (2b. p. 549). Thestrange impression 
which the doctrine, as outlined in the * Fons Vite,” 
produced upon him led him even to suspect that 
this book was not written by Avicebron himself, 
but was foisted upon him by some sophist (p. 550; 
compare “Summa "Theologie," i. qusstio 20; “De 
Intellectu et Intelligibili," I. i. chap. 6). This did 
not hinder him, however, from appropriating in cer- 
tain points, as for instance in the division of forms, 
the doctrines outlined in that work (* De Natura et 
Origine Anime,” i. chap. 2; compare * Fons Vitex,” 
ed. Biumker, iv. 82, 2505). Quite different from his 
attitude toward the doctrine of Gabirol is his atti- 
tude toward that of Maimonides, the Rabbi Moyses 
figyptus, as he calls him, from whose “Moreh. 
Nebukin,” which he quotes under the title “Dux 
Neutrorum,” he not only took single passages, but en- 
tire sections, and incorporated them into his works. 

Like Maimonides, standing essentially upon the 
ground of Arabic-Aristotelian philosophy, Albertus 
Magnus, in his effort to harmonize the doctrines of 
Biblical revelation, followed in many points the au- 
thorof “Moreh Nebukim.” But, nevertheless, being 
inferior to the Jewish thinker in the energy and 
solidity of his conception of the world, he was not 
able to establish even approximately harmonious re- 
lations between reason and revelation as Maimonides 
had done. The fundamental principle of his doc- 
trine of the knowledge of God was that, as between 
the finite and the infinite there exists not the least 
analogy, therefore the same attribute, applied to the 
finite and to the infinite, does not signify the same 
thing (^ De Causis," p. 551). He was undoubtedly 
influenced by Maimonides (* Moreh,? i. 56) when he 
agrees expressly with his allegation that, except by 
divine grace, there is no other knowledge of God pos- 
sible than by negative qualifications (“ De Causis,” 
p. 598 ; * Moreh, " i. 58). 

Albertus Magnus follows Maimonides in the theory 
of Creation to a greater extent than any one would 

suspect even from the lengthy verba- 

Follower timquotations. World-beginning and 

of Mai- eternity, Biblicaland Aristotelian cos- 

monides. mogony, are two systems of philoso- 
phy that are irreconcilable. Albertus 
Magnus follows the guidance of Maimonides the 
more willingly on this point, since the latter had 
succeeded in shaking the Aristotelian proofs of the 
eternity of the world, without departing, however, 
from the principles of Aristotelianism (“ Moreh,” ii. 
18-25; compare i. 74). 

What Albertus says about this matter in his * Phys- 
ics” (viii. 1, chaps. xi., xv.) is derived partly from the 
ideas contained in the “ Moreh,” partly from long tex- 
tual selections taken from the same work. Follow- 
ing Maimonides, who refutes the proofs produced 
by the Peripatetics concerning the eternity of the 
world (“ Physics,” viii. 1, chap. xi.; “Summa Theo- 
logiæ,” ii. 1, 4, 3; compare “ Moreh,” ii. 14), Albertus 
is of opinion that the eternity of the world must be 
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` rejected principally for this reason, that, if any one 

accepts the views of the Peripatetics, the world 

would have been evolved by natural force, and would, 
therefore, not be the work of a Creator acting with 
liberty and intention (* Physics," viii. 1, chap. xiii. ; 

compare “Moreh,” ii. 19, 24). 

Concerning the laws of a world already in exist- 
ence, Aristotle committed the error of raising the 
question whether the world, and consequently these 
laws, be eternal or be simply evolved; a point ex- 
plained more fully by a famous simile of Maimonides 
(* Physics," viii. 1, chap. xiv. ; compare * Moreh,” ii. 
17). Albertus’ attitude toward Maimonides’ doctrine 
of prophecy was peculiar; he could scarcely avoid 
being powerfully influenced by Maimonides’ ingen- 
ious exposition of this problem. Albertus’ explana- 
tions concerning the difference between divination in 
the dream and vision, as well as his explanations of 
the fundamental diversities in the natural disposi- 
tions of men, by which also the varying capacity of 
different people for knowing the future and hidden 
things is accounted for (“De Divinatione,” chap. 
jii. ef seq.), are undoubtedly taken from the “Moreh 
Nebukim." 

But since, according to his distinction between nat- 
ural and supernatural knowledge, prophecy proper 
can not belong to the lumen naturale, he adopts the 
view of Maimonides for the explanation of natural 
prophecy only, as it occurred also in the pagan 
world. But, on the other hand, Maimonides' pro- 
found and penetrative method of bringing nearer 
to our understanding the historical phenomenon of 
prophecy, and of representing many visions of the 
prophets as merely psychical phenomena—which 
Maimonides supported on passages of the Bible 
appears to Albertus but a frivolous attempt to trace 
back the opinions of the philosophers to the Bible 
(“Summa Theologis," xviii. 76; “De Causis," v. 
563). Of the writings of Albertus which did not es- 
cape the attention of Italian and Spanish Jews, some 
were translated into Hebrew at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century (Steinschneider,* Hebr. Uebers.” 
pp. 277 et passim). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Joël, Verhültniss Athert des Grossen zu 
Moses Maimonides (Jahresbericht des Jtidisch-Theolo- 
gischen Seminars), Breslau, 1863; I. Baeck, Des Albertus 
Magnus Verhdltniss zur Erkenntnisslehre der Griechen, 


Lateiner, Araber, und Juden, Vienna, 1881 ; J. Guttman, Die 
Philosophie des Salomon ibn Gabirol, Göttingen, 1889. 
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ALBINUS: Roman procurator of Judea from 61 
to 64 (Jos. “Ant.” xx. 9, $81). While on his way from 
Alexandria to his new post he was met by a dele- 
gation of Jews, who demanded the punishment of 
the high priest Ananias. Albinus sent him a threat- 
ening letter, and three months later deposed him. 
Albinus endeavored sincerely to restore peace in 
Jerusalem, and had many of the Sicarii executed. 
Some, however, he permitted to go free on payment 
ofaransom. In the dispute between Joshua (Jesus) 
ben Damnai and Joshua (Jesus) ben Gamla concern- 
ing the office of high priest, Albinus sided with the 
former, who sent him presents every day. This 
description of Albinus by Josephus in the * Antiqui- 
tates” is, as Grütz (* Gesch. d. Juden," 4th ed., iii. 
445) remarks, much milder than that in the “De 
Bello Judaico,” according to which Albinus admin- 
istered his office far worse than even his predeces- 
sor, Festus. There was no wickedness he would 
not commit. He robbed individuals of their prop- 
erty, and imposed oppressive taxes upon the people. 
On receipt of bribes, he liberated Roman decurions 
who had been imprisoned for deeds of violence. 
Even the revolutionary elements of the land were 


able to buy his friendship, so that their number con- 
stantly increased. Josephus (“B. J.” ii. 14, § 1) 
does not scruple to call him the robber chief 
(apxeAnorhe) and the tyrant of the wicked. Hegesip- 
pus (“De Excidio Hierosolymitano,” ii. 8) says of 
him that to the poor he was a tyrant and to the rich 
aslave. Zonaras, in his “Chronicle” (ed. Pinder, vi. 
17), judges him more leniently. 

Both Josephus and Hegesippus admit that, when 
compared with his successor, Gessius Florus, Albinus 
might be considered good, were it not that through 
his connivance with the robbers he sowed the seed . 
of the subsequent rebellion. When a certain Jesus, 
son of Ananias (or Ananos), predicted the destruction 
of Jerusalem, he was brought before Albinus, who 
had him cruelly tortured; but when the procurator 
saw that the prophet would not recant, he allowed 
him to go free as a harmless madman (Josephus, “B. 
J.” vi. 5, 88; Hegesippus, v. 44). Lucceius Albinus, 
who was appointed to the governorship by Nero and 
subsequently to that of Tingitana by Galba, and pre- 
viously by Nero to that of the province of Mauretania 
Ceesariensis (Tacitus, * Historia,” ii. 58, 59), and who, 
together with his wife and intimate friends, was exe- 
cuted by order of Vitellius, is, according to all ac- 
counts, identical with Albinus. S. Kn. 


ALBO, JOSEPH: Spanish preacher and theo- 
logian of the fifteenth century ; known chiefly as the 
author of the work on the fundamentals of Judaism 
“Ikkarim” (Principles). Little is known of the details 
of his life. Monreal, a town in Aragon, is generally 
assumed to have been his birthplace; but this sur- 
mise rests upon doubtful evidence. Astruc, in his re- 
port of the prolonged religious debate held at Tor- 
tosa in 1418-14, mentions Albo as one of the Jewish 
participants, and says that he «vas the delegate of 
the congregation of Monreal. But in the Latin ac- 
count of the great verbal battle no reference is made 
to this locality; and there is, consequently, good 
ground for doubting the correctness'of the assertion. 
Graetz believes that Albo could not have been less 
than thirty years of age when he was sent to take 
part in the disputation referred to, and he accord- 
ingly places the date of Albo’s birth not later than 
1880, It seems to be certain that he died in 1444, 
although some have been of the opinion that his 
death occurred in 1480. He is mentioned, however, 
as preaching at Soria in 1498. : 

The use Albo makes of medical illustrations cre- 
ates the presumption that he was an adept in medical 
science, which suggests that he may have practised 
medicine, thus emulating the excellent tradition of 
earlier Jewish writers on philosophical subjects. He 
shows himself also fairly well versed in the systems 
of Arabic Aristotelians, though his knowledge of 
their works was in all probability only second-hand 
and obtained through Hebrew translations. His 
teacher was Hasdai Crescas, the well-known author 
of a religio-speculative book, “ Or Adonai.” Whether 
Crescas was still living when Albo published his 
*'Tkkarim" has been one of the disputed points 
among the recent expounders of his philosophy. 
Albo's latest critic, Tünzer (^Die Religionsphiloso- 
phie des Joseph Albo,” Presburg, 1896), clearly es- 
tablishes the fact that the first part of the work must 
have been composed before the death of Albo’s 
master. 

The opinions of modern students of medieval 
Jewish philosophy are divided as to the intrinsic 
worth of Albo's expositions. Munk,while conceding 
that * ‘Ikkarim ” marks an epoch in Jewish theol- 
ogy, is exceedingly careful to accentuate its lack of 
value as a philosophical production (see Munk, * Mé- 
langes," p. 507). Graetz is still more pronounced in 
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his refusal to credit the book with signal qualities 
'alling for recognition. He charges the author with 
shallowness and a fondness for long-spun platitudes, 

due to his homiletic idiosyncrasies, 

His Sig- which would replace strict accuracy 

nificance. of logical process by superabundance 

of verbiage (Grütz, * Gesch. d. Juden,” 
viii. 157). Ludwig Schlesinger, who wrote an intro- 
duction to his brother's German translation of the 
“Ikkarim” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1844), avers that 
Albo did little more than schedule, on a new plan, the 
articles of faith of Maimonides. On the other hand, 
S. Back, in his dissertation on Joseph Albo (Bres- 
lau, 1869), places him on a high pedestal as “ the first 
Jewish thinker who had the courage to coordinate 
philosophy and religion, or even to make both iden- 
tical.” “ Albo," says Back, “did not merely give the 
Jewish religion a philosophical foundation; he made 
philosophy preeminently religious in its contents.” 
The purpose of the book was neither to coordinate 
religion and philosophy nor to build up a strictly 
logical system of dogmatics. Much fairer to the vital 
intentions of the author is the theory developed by 
Tänzer, that the “‘Ikkarim” constitutes in reality 
& well-conceived contribution to the apologetics of 
Judaism. 

The work was not composed in its entirety at 
once. The first part was published as an independ- 
ent work. It develops the gist of Albo’s thought; 
and it was only when its publication brought down 
upon him a perfect deluge of abuse and criticism that 
he felt impelled to add to it three more sections—by 
way, as it were, of amplification and commentary 
on the views advanced in the first. In his preface 
to the second part Albo delivers himself of a vigor- 
ous sermon on the subject of his censors: “ He that 

would criticize a book should, above 

His ‘* *Ik- all, know the method employed by its 
karim.” author, and should judge all the pas- 
sages onacertain subject as a whole.” 

He castigates the hasty and careless procedure of 
those who will pass judgment on an author without 
remembering this fundamental requirement of sound 
criticism. Albo’s opponents certainly did not handle 
him delicately. He was accused, among other things, 
of plagiarism. It was maintained that he appropri- 
ated the thoughts of his teacher Crescas especially, 
without giving him due credit. This accusation has 
been repeated, even in modern times, by no less a 
scholar than M. Joel. Examination of the incrimi- 
nating evidence, however, does not substantiate the 
indictment. Crescas having been Albo’s teacher, the 
similarities are only such as might be reasonably ex- 
pected in the writings of both preceptor and disciple. 

Popular as the loose statement is, that Albo was 
actuated to write his *'Ikkarim" by a desire to re- 
duce to a more handy number the thirteen articles 
of faith drawn up by Maimonides, it must be dis- 
missed as erroneous. The enumeration of fundamen- 
tal dogmas or principles of religion is an incidental 
result of Albo’s inquiry, not the primary and essen- 
tial motive. It is an open question how far the 
claim may be pressed that Judaism has produced an 
independent philosophy of religion. But whatever 
labor was devoted to this field by Jewish thinkers 
was, in every case, primarily prompted and inspired 
by the ardent desire to defend the citadel of Jewish 
faith against the assaults of its enemies. Taking a 
broad survey of the whole field, it may safely be 
said that at four different periods Judaism must 
have been under the stress of this duty. When, in 
Alexandria, Greek thought laid siege to the fortress 
of Judaism, the consequent urgency of asufficient 
resistance produced Philo's system. The second 
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reasoned exposition of Judaism was produced at 
the time of the controversies with Karaism and under 
the influence of the polemics of the Mohammedan 
schools. Maimonides, in turn, repre- 
Philosophy sents the reaction exerted by the Arabic 
and Aristotelian schoolmen. And, finally, 
Apologet- Albo enters the lists as Judaism’s 
ics. champion under the challenge of Chris- 
tian doctrine. This characteristic ele- 
ment, in the genesis of whatever system of philosoph- 
ical dogmatics Judaism evolved,must be constantly 
borne in mind in judging any phase or feature of the 
system, and especially in forming an estimate of 
Albo’s method. 

Times of controversy concerning spiritual things 
call, naturally, for the systematization of one’s own 
fund of philosophy. Much has been written on the 
subject of the dogmatic or undogmatic nature of 
Judaism. Certain it is that the inclination for elab- 
orating creeds has tempted the Jewish theologians to 
frame dogmas only in critical times of heated con- 
troversy. Albo had many predecessors in this field, 
both among the Rabbinites and the Karaites. But, 
strange as it may seem, he only followed the exam- 
ple of Abba Mari ben Moses ben Joseph of Lunel, one 
of the most outspoken leaders of the anti-Maimonists 
(in his * Minhat Kenaot”), and of Simon ben Zemah 
Duran (in his “Magen Abot”), in limiting the fun- 
damental “roots” to three—namely, the belief in 
the existence of God; in revelation; and in divine 
retribution, or, if it be preferred, in immortality. In 
the formulation of other articles of faith the con- 
troversies to which the compilers had been ex posed, 
and in which they had taken part, influenced, to a 
large extent, both the selection of the specific princi- 
ples to be accentuated and the verbal dress in which 
they were arrayed. Similarly in the case of Albo, his 
selection was made with a view to correct the scheme 
of Maimonides in those points where it scemed to sup- 
port the contentions of the Christian dogmatists and 
controversialists. Maimonides himself had been in- 
fluenced by a desire to obviate certain Christian and 
Mohammedan contentions. His emphasis upon the 
absolute incorporeality of God only finds its true 
light when the doctrine of the incarnation is borne 
in mind. His Messianic expectation, with the stress 
upon the constancy with which its future fulfilment 
is to be looked for, had also an anti-Christian bear- 
ing. But this very point, the Messianic dogma, had 
in turn—soon after Maimonides—become à source 
of grave anxiety to the Jews, forced, as they were, to 
meet in publie disputations the champions of the 
regnant and militant Church. Among the spokes- 
men of the Church not a few were converts from 
Judaism. These were not slow to urge this Mes- 
sianic dogma of Maimonides as far as they might, to 

embarrass the defenders of Judaism. 


Distinctive Before Maimonides the question of the 
Features  corporeality of the Messiah appears not 
of Albo's to have been among the problems dis- 

Scheme.  cussed and debated in the polemies be- 


tween the Church and the Synagogue. 
But half a century after him, when his Messianic 
doctrine had been accepted as one of the essential 
articles of the faith, it is this very point that is pushed 
into the foreground of the discussions. Having par- 
ticipated in one of these publie disputations, Albo 
must have become conscious of the embarrassment 
which the Maimonidean position could not but oc- 
casion to the defenders of Judaism. In his scheme, 
therefore, the Messiah is eliminated as an integral 
part of the Synagogue’s faith. In its stead he lays 
stress upon the doctrine of divine retribution. Graetz 
has argued that Albo was prompted by a desire to 
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Christianize Judaism. The contrary is the truth, In 
order to deprive the Christian disputants of their 
favorite weapon, and with the clear purpose of neu- 
tralizing Maimonides in this respect, Albo ignores 
the Messianic hope. 

This apologetic interest marks his disquisition 
in its entirety. The title of his book indicates his 
method at the very outset. Basic to his investiga- 
tion is the recognition that “human happiness is 
conditioned by knowledge [my] and conduct." But 
“human intellect can not attain unto perfect knowl- 
edge and ethical conduct, since its power is limited 
and soon exhausted in the contemplation of the 
things the truth of which it would find; therefore, 
of necessity, there must be something above human 
intellect through which knowledge and conduct can 
attain to a degree of excellence that admits of no 
doubt." The insufficiency of human intellect pos- 
tulates the necessity of divine guidance; and thus 
itis the duty of every man to know the God-given 
law. But to know it is possible only if one has 
established the true principles, without which there 
can benodivinelaw. Seeing that on this vital theme 
there are so much divergence, confusion, and shallow- 
ness, Albo resolves to erect à structure for the true 
religion. 

His great criterion in this his search is the ques- 
tion, What principles are indispensable to a religion 
that is both divine and true? All revealed religions 
—and it is in behalf of revealed religion that he sets 
out on his excursion—recognize three fundamental 
principles. But would the identity of these three 
principles in revealed religions not entitle the devo- 
tees of cach to claim their own as the one true relig- 
ion? No, replies Albo: these three principles may be 
alike indispensable to the so-called revealed religions, 

and, therefore, basic to any religion 


Funda- claiming to be revealed; but only that 
mental religion is the true one that under- 


Principles. stands these basic thoughts correctly. 

And the test for this correctness of un- 
derstanding he holds to be the further recognition of 
certain other truths and inferences that must fol- 
low logically from the acknowledgment of the three 
fundamentals. Unless a revealed religion accept all 
of these inferences, it is not to be recognized as the 
one true religion. Now Judaism is not only based 
upon the three fundamental principles, but it ac- 
knowledges also the binding force of the inferences 
from them. As a consequence, Judaism is the true 
revealed religion. Having drawn this conclusion, 
Albo has attained the end for which he undertook 
his investigation. His purpose, as this analysis of 
his introduction shows, was not to place Judaism 
upon a solid philosophical foundation, but to vindi- 
cate for Judaism, as opposed to the other revealed 
religions, the right to the distinction of being the 
true revealed religion. His argument may be open to 
serious objection. It is certainly true that he starts 
with a petitio principii. He assumes that religion 
is revealed; and writes as a theologian, not as a phi- 
losopher. But his theology is triumphant. Grant- 
ing his premises, one can not but concede the con- 
sistency of his deductions. 

Albo's terminology is probably original with him. 
The three fundamentals he designates 'ZEkerim. or 
roots (‘“kkar shorashim; Dan. iv. 12 [15], 20 [96]). 
Hence the titleof his work. The (eight) derived and 
necessary truths—upon the recognition and correct 
application of which depends whether the revealed 
religion prove itself to be the true religion—he calls 
shorashim, or secondary roots. Both of these—the 
‘ikkarim and the shorashim—are indispensable to the 
subsistence of the trunk of the tree. The branches, 


however, are not in this category, Traditional cus- 
toms and other outgrowths, of which there are : 
great number in every religion—the ‘anafim (twigs), 
as he calls them—are not absolutely 
His Pecul- necessary to the life of religion. They 
iar Ter- may be removed or may die off, and 
minology. still the trunk will subsist. Since the 
three ‘ikkarim are the same in all 
religions, Albo calls them also the ‘ckkarim kolelim 
(the universal principles or roots; see Tiinzer’s work 
quoted above). The eight shorashim he styles some- 
times ?Ekarim. peratiyim, as well as, in some cases, 
‘ikkarim meyuhadim (specialized or particular roots). 
But his terminology is not consistent throughout the 
work. 

In the elaboration of his scheme Albo finds ample 
opportunity to criticize the opinions of his prede- 
cessors. He seems to be anxious to keep all heresy- 
hunting within proper bounds. Accordingly, he 
endeavors to establish the boundary-lines between 
which Jewish skepticism may be exercised without 
risk of forfeiture of orthodoxy. His canon for dis- 
tinguishing heterodoxy from orthodoxy is the recog- 
nition of the truth of the Torah. But a remarkable 
latitude of interpretation is allowed; so much so, 
that it would indeed be difficult under Albo's theo- 
ries to impugn the orthodoxy of even the most lib- 
eral. He rejects the assumption that creation ev 
nihilo is an essential implication of tlie belief in the 
Deity; and criticizes with a free hand the articles 
of faith by Maimonides, and also the six that Crescas 
had evolved. He shows that neither Maimonides 
nor Crescas keeps in view his own fundamental cri- 
terion; namely, the absolute indispensability of a 
principle without which the trunk of the tree could 
not subsist; and on this score he rejects most of 
their creed. 

According to Albo, the first of his fundamental 
root-principles—the belief in the existence of God— 
embraces the following shorashim, or secondary radi- 
cals: (1) God's unity ; (2) His incorporeality ; (8) His 
independence of time; and (4) His perfection: in Him 
there can be neither weakness nor other defect. The 
second root-principle—the belief in revelation, or the 
communication of divine instruction by God to man 
—leads him to derive the following three secondary 
radicals: (1) The appointment of prophets as the me- 
diums of this divine revelation; (2) the belief in the 
unique greatness of Moses as à prophet; and (3) the 
binding force of the Mosaic law until another shall 
have been divulged and proclaimed in as public a 
manner (before six hundred thousand men). Ne later 
prophet has, consequently, the right to abrogate the 
Mosaic dispensation. Finally, from the third root- 
principle--the belief in divine retribution—he derives 
one secondary radical: the belief in bodily resurrec- 
tion. According to Albo, therefore, the belief in the 
Messiah isonly a twig or branch. Itisnot necessary to 
the soundness of the trunk. It is, hence, not an in- 
tegral part of Judaism. Nor is it true that every 
law is binding. "Though every single ordinance has 
the power of conferring happiness in its observance, 
it is not true that every law, or that all of the Law, 
must be observed, or that through the neglect of one 
or the other law, or of any part of the Law, the Jew 
violates the divine covenant, The anti-Paulinian drift 
and point of this contention are palpable. 

The style of Albo’s work is rather homiletic. His 
phraseology suffers from prolixity; and his argu- 
mentation is at times exceedingly wearisome. Never- 
theless, his book has come to be a standard popular 
treatise, and notwithstanding the severe polemics 
against Albo, made by Isaae Abravanel and others, 
it has wielded considerable influence in shaping the 
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religious thoughts and confirming the religious be- 
liefs of the Jews. 

[The first edition of the “‘Ikkarim” appeared at 
Soncino, 1485; it was published with à commentary 
under the title of *Ohel Ya‘akob,” by Jacob ben 
Samuel Koppelman ben Bunem, of Brzesc (Kuya- 
via), Freiburg, 1584, and with a larger commentary 
(* ‘Ez Shatul”) by Gedeliah ben Solomon Lipschitz, 
Venice, 1618. From the later editions the passages 
containing criticisms on the Christian creed, in Book 
III. chaps. xxv., xxvi., have been expunged by the 
censor, while Gilbert Genebrard wrote a refutation of 
the same with valuable notes. This refutation was 
published with his own remarks by the renegade 
Jew Claudius Mai, Paris, 1566 (see Schlesinger's 
translation, notes on p. 666). The “‘Ikkarim” has 
been translated into German by Dr. W. Schlesinger, 
rabbi of Sulzbach, and his brother, L. Schlesinger, 
wrote an introduction to the same, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1844. 

Avery favorable view of Albo's work is expressed 
by L. Lów, “Ha-Mafteah” (Gross-Kanizsa), pp. 
9266-968; Karpeles, “Gesch. der Jüd. Lit." pp. 
815-818; Brann, “Gesch. der Juden," ii. 208, and 
Bloch, in Winter and Wünsche, “Gesch. der Jüd. 
Lit.” ii. 787-790. As to Albo's dependence on 
Crescas, Simon Duran, and others, see M. Joël, * Don 
Chasdai Crescas’ Religionsphilosophische Lehren," 
pp. 76-78, 81, Breslau, 1866; Jaulus, in “ Monats- 
schrift," 1874, pp. 462 et seq. ; Brüll, in his * Jahr- 
bücher," iv. 59; and Schechter, in * Studies in Juda- 
ism,” pp. 167, 171, 852, and notes 19 and 24. x] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tiinzer, Die Religionsphilosophie des Joseph 

Albo, Presburg, 1896; Munk, Mélanges, p. 507; Gratz, Gesch. 

d. Juden, 2d ed., viii. 115 et seq., 157-167; M. Eisler, Vorle- 
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ALBY (ALBI): Ancient cathedral town, capital 
of the department of Tarn, France, forty-two miles 
northeast of Toulouse. It gave its name to the 
famous Christian sect, the Albigenses, whose strug- 
gles against the Church of Rome were so fatal to the 
Jews of southern France. At the council held at 
Alby in 1254 for the purpose of exterminating the 
adherents of that sect, the most barbarous decrees 
were promulgated against the Jews. In 1320 the 
small Jewish community of Alby, together with the 
communities of Bordeaux and other towns, was anni- 
hilated during the PAsrounEAUX riots. The Jews, 
informed of the advance of the Pastoureaux, took 
refuge in Castel-Narbonnais. Hearing that the 
Pastoureaux had been arrested by the count of 
Toulouse, they left the castle. The mayor des- 
patched to them a relation of his in order to 
Shelter them in the fortified town of Carcassonne; 
but the messenger, animated by a hatred of the 
Jews, delivered them to their enemy, who slaugh- 
tered them all. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, iii. 
632; ‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. Wiener, p. 46. 
I. Br. 


ALCALA DE GUADAIRA: A town seven 
miles east of Seville, Spain. At one time it had 
à small Jewish community, whose synagogue was 
razed by order of Archdeacon Ferrand Martinez, in 
December, 1390. Its members soon after were put 
to the sword. M. K. 


ALCALÁ DE HENARES: A walled town in 
New Castile, Spain, situated on the right bank of 
the Henares, about seventeen miles from Madrid; 


birthplace of Cervantes (1547). In the Middle Ages 
its Jewish community was under the jurisdiction of 
the archbishop of Toledo, who exercised the right 
to nominate its rabbis and appropriated part of the 
taxes that the Jews were obliged to contribute, which, 
in 1991, amounted to 6,800 maravedis (about 523,000) 
in gold. The Ordinance of Alcala, issued, in 1348, by 
Alfonso XI. of Castile, is well known for its impor- 
tant influence on Spanish-Jewish history. The com- 
munity of Alcalá possessed several synagogues; the 
largest stood on the Calle de la Xinoga (“Synagogue 
Street”), in which, as well as in the Calle Mayor 
(“High Street”), the Jews had their dwellings. In 
the courtyard of a large house in the Calle Mayor 
wasasmallsynagogue; and between the Calle Mayor 
and the Calle de Santiago the Jewish slaughter-house 
wassituated. Menahem b. Zerah lived here as rabbi 
from 1361-68. 

A convert, Pero Ferrus, who delighted in writing 
satirical verses upon his former coreligionists, once 
lampooned the rabbis of Alcalá. Equal to the oc- 
casion, the rabbis answered him in good Castilian 
poetry (Kayserling, “Sephardim,” p. 73; Gratz, 
* Gesch. d. Juden," 2d ed., viii. 82). From the Uni- 
versity of Alcalá the famous Polyglot Bible was 
issued during the years 1514-17. Many renegade 
Jews had a share in the compilation of this extraor- 
dinary work, which, from the proximity of Com- 
plutum—an ancient Roman town—was called also 
the Complutensian Bible. The most prominent 
among the Jewish collaborators were Alfonso de 
Zamora, who lived here from 1514to 1544; and Paulo 
Coronel and Alfonso de Alcalá, who made the Latin 
translation. The magnificent palace built here by 
Cardinal Ximenez of Cisneros, at whose expense the 
work was undertaken, until recently contained the 
state records; and in its spacious halls were to be 
found, admirably arranged, the records of the vic- 
tims of the Inquisition. There are several other 
cities in Spain that bear the name Alcala. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, in Zeitschrift f. d. Wissenschaft des 

Judenthums, i. 138; Jacobs, Sources of Spanish-Jewish His- 

tory, pp. 1-6; Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 

toria, xvii. 184 et seq.; Asher b. Jehiel, Responsa, NU 2: i 

M. IA. 


ALCALA LA REAL: A town in Jaen, Spain, 
which sheltered a few Jews in the Middle Ages, and 
was the birthplace of Alfonso de Alcalá, so prominent 
in the preparation of the Polyglot Bible. M. K. 


ALCAN, EUGENE: French litterateur, painter, 
and poet, who embraced Christianity ; born in Paris 
in 1811; died about 1898. He was a brother of Al- 
phonse Alkan; but the reason for the difference in 
the orthography of the family name has never been 
explained. Alcan was the author of the following 
works: (1) “La Légende des Ames: Souvenirs de 
Quelques Conférences de Saint Vincent de Paul” 
(1879); (2) “ La Flore Printaniére: Souvenirs du Ber- 
ceau et de la Première Enfance " (1882); (3) “ La Flore 
du Calvaire: Traits Caractéristiques de Quelques 
Voies Douloureuses ” (1884); (4) * Les Cannibales et 
Leur Temps: Souvenir de la Campagne de l'Océanie 
sous le Commandant Marceau, Capitaine de Frégate" 
(1887); (5) “ Les Grands Dévouements et l'Impót du 
Sang" (1890); and (6) “ Récits Instructifs du Père 
Balthazar” (1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 

des Iecrivains du Jour, s.v. 

F. H. V. 


ALCAN, FELIX: French publisher and scholar; 
born at Metz, March 18, 1841; grandson of Gerson 
Lévy, author of *Orgue et Pioutim," and son of a 
well-known publisherat Metz. Having finished his 
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studies at the lyceum of his native city, he entered 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris in 1862. 


When he left it in 1865 he became a lecturer on. 


mathematics till 1869, when he undertook the man- 
agement of his father’s publishing business at Metz. 
In 1872 he went to Paris, where in the following year 
he entered the old publishing-house of Germer-Bail- 
liére, of which he became the head in1888. In 1880 
he originated a series of school-books for use in the 
lyceums; this series embraced works on science, his- 
tory, and philosophy. The publications of his firm 
include the most considerable works on philosophic 
subjects published in France. In 1895 he was cre- 
ated knight of the Legion of Honor. He is a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Alliance Israél- 
ite Universelle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International des 


Ecrivains du Jour, i. 35, 96. 

I. B. 

ALCAN, MICHEL: French engineer, politi- 
cian, and author; born at Donnelay, in the depart- 
ment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, France, 1801; died at 
Paris, 1877. During his youth his merits as a me- 
chanical engineer were recognized by the Society 
of the Friends of Labor, which awarded to him its 
silver medal. In Paris he took part in the polit- 
ical events connected with the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848. In the latter year he was elected to the 
National Assembly, and voted with the advanced 
political party called “The Mountain." After a 
brilliant political career, he resumed his early studies 
and graduated from the Ecole Centrale as engineer. 
In 1845 he was appointed professor of the arts of 
spinning and weaving in the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers, which position he occupied until his death. 
In 1859 he was elected a member of the Jewish Con- 
sistory of Paris; in 1867, a member of the Central 
Consistory in place of Salomon Munk. 

Among his works are: “Essai sur lIndustrie 
des Matiéres Textiles,” 1847; 2d ed., 1859; “La 
Fabrication des Etoffes, Traité Complet de la Fila- 
ture du Coton,” 1864; “Traité du Travail des 
Laines,” 1866; “Traité du Travail des Laines Pei- 
gnées,” 1878, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v.; Archives 

Israélites, 1877. 

J. W. 


ALCAN, MOYSE: French publisher and litter- 
ateur: born in 1817; died in Metz, May 14, 1869; 
father of the Parisian publisher Félix Alcan. He 
was a member of the Jewish consistory of Metz and 
one of the judges of the Tribunal of Commerce. Al- 
can contributed to the “ Archives Israélites ” and the 
“Revue d'Austrasie? a number of poems, sonatas, 
and cantatas, such as “Noéma” (1841); “Ruth,” a 
Biblical hymn, dedicated to Carmoly (1848); and 
“Spartacus,” a cantata performed at the public con- 
cert of the Société de l'Union des Arts, at Metz in 
1852, and at Damascus, 1860. J. W. 


^ 

ALCANIZ: Atown in the province of Teruel, 
Aragon, Spain; situated sixty-three miles southeast 
of Saragossa. As carly as the thirteenth century 
Jews were resident there. The grand master of 
the Order of Calatrava, to whom, in 1806, the king 
of Aragon had presented the town, received under 
his care, with the king's permission, thirty Jewish 
families, presumably refugees from France (Jacobs, 
“Sources,” No. 914, p. 52, and the other documents 
listed, čbid. p. 245). To aid in the conquest of Na- 
ples, the Jewsof Alcañiz loaned King Alfonso V. the 
sum of 2,225 florins (about $1,120, or £224) in gold. 
At the disputation in Tortosa, in 1413, they were rep- 


resented by Don Joseph Ardot and Don Meir Alcoya. 
In Alcaniz there existed a law which imposed a fine 
of seven sueldos upon any Jew who wished to leave 
the city for the purpose of settling OBENI 

M. K. 


ALCHEMY: The undeveloped chemistry of the 
Middle Ages, characterized by belief in the transmu- 
tation of base metals into gold, the discovery of a 
panacea, etc. Traces of the connection of Jews with 
the science of Alchemy are very scanty in Hebrew 
literature. Not a single distinguished adept is found 
who has left in a Hebrew form traces of his knowl- 
edge of the subject. There is, however, scarcely a 
singleimportantancient work upon the science which 
is not directly related to the Jews, with their tradi- 
tions and their science. Alchemy, like others of the 
exact sciences, suffered from the introduction of for- 
eign elements, and developed from a more or less 
secret science belonging to a particular craft, into a 
mysterious science dealing with changes in the or- 
ganic as well as the metallic world. From the art of 
gilding, it became that of the gold-maker; passing 
from the simple solutions and chemical baths used 
in the goldsmith's workshop, it aimed at compound- 
ing the elixir of lifeand the philosopher'sstone. In 
the evolution of Alchemy there are at least three 
epochs: The first, the Greek and Egyptian period; 
the second, the Arabic of the Middle Ages; and the 
last, or modern, period, extending from the sixteenth 
century 10 the present day. Undoubtedly the home 
of Alchemy was Egypt; and the researches of Ber- 
thelot show conclusively that the ancient Egyptian 
tradition concerning Alchemy has survived political 
changes and been preserved in a surprisingly correct 
form in Greek, old Roman, and medieval tradition. 

Alchemy had already in the second or third cen- 
tury assumed a mystical and magical character, 
exemplified in such recipes as appear in the magic 
papyri. The whole syncretism of the Kast—Jewish . 
and Egyptian gnosis, Greek mysteries, and Ophite 
speculations — combined to produce a current of 
thought which affected every mental production of 
theage. "They were all thrown into the same alem- 
bic; and the result was expected to be another kind 
of philosopher's stone—a stone that could change 
this base mundane life into one of ethereal spiritu- 
ality. Alchemy partook of the same peculiarity. 
Gods of the Pantheon, with Hermes at their head, 
the gods of Egypt, the patriarchs and prophets were 
pressed into the service of magic and Alchemy. A 

whole series of so-called pseudepi- 

Pseud- graphic writings exist, though they 
epigraphic are not all of a purely religious 

Writings. character. To be great in one depart- 
ment meant to be great in every de- 
partment—in the knowledge of all the mysteries. 
Hence all of the sages of the past were credited with 
such knowledge, and were considered as authors of 
books containing the information sought. Adam and 
Abraham have in their turn been described as authors 
of alchemistie treatises, and Moses is repeatedly mot 
with as the author of such works. To Moses are as- 
cribed the Greek treatise known as “ Diplosis " (that 
is, the art of doubling the weight of gold), and the 
treatise “The Chemistry of Moses” (dealing with 
metallurgy), published by Berthelot in his * Collec- 
tion des Anciens Alchimistes Grecs,” Paris, 1887-88, 
ii. 900-915, iii. 287-301. In the Greek manuscript 
of St. Mark of the ninth century Zcsimos quotes long 
passages from *'The Chemistry of Moses." 

More important than these texts is the one pre- 
served in the magical papyri of Leyden, especially 
papyrus W, which contains many such chemical 
recipes, probably the oldest known. Among other 
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powers and gods are mentioned Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, the angel Michael, and the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. This work is the so-called “Eighth Book of 
Moses," or “The Key of Moses”: the prototype for 
so many subsequent magical clariculæ, containing 
recipes intermingled with invocations and incan- 
tations. These recipes in the papyrus and in the 
“Book of Moses” are identical with those attributed 
to Pseudo-Demetrius, and belong to a particular class 
of practical recipes (Berthelot, Le. iii. 288, note). 
Many of these recipes of practical metallurgy are 
to be found in the Latin compositiones of the eighth 
century, The date of the above-named papyrus is 
of the second or third century (compare Berthelot, 
“La Chimie au Moyen-Age,” i. 67). Berthelot refers 
to this work and to similar ones in order to show 
the Jewish origin of some portions of it (Berthe- 
lot, *Les Origines de l'Alchimie," pp. 58-57, Paris, 
1885) King Solomon also comes in for a share in 
the history of Alchemy ; and his * Labyrinth " is one 
of the old formule which have survived. Johanan 
Alemanno, in his *Heshek Shelomoh” (Solomon's 
Desire) mentions a 
book of Alchemy as 
the work of Solo- 
mon (see Steinschnei- 
der, “Cat. Bodl.” 
under “Solomon,” 
col, 2296) One who 
lived much earlier 
had been credited 
with the knowledge 
of changing copper 
into gold: The name 
of Me-zahab, R. V. 
(* Waters of Gold "; 
Gen. xxxvi. 39), was 
interpreted to mean 
—according to Ibn 
Ezra in his commen- 
tary on the passage 


€ Mpina ) 
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—that “he trans- 
muted copper into 
gold.” 


Of a far less legend- 
ary character than all 
these seems to have been the Jewess Manta, who, 
according to Hoefer, made one of the most important 
discoveries in chemistry, for she is said to have dis- 

covered hydrochloric acid. Hername 
Maria the survives in the balneum marie, the 
Jewess.  bain-marie—a water-bath extensively 
used in chemical processes in which 
gentle heat is necessary ; see cut, page 331. Manget, 
in his * Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa ” (Geneva, 1702), 
publishes (vol. ii., plate viii., fig. 6) the symbolon of 
“Maria Hebræa Moysis Soror " (see cut on next page). 
She is thusidentified with Miriam, the sister of Moses. 
On the other hand, Ostanes, one of the oldest Greek 
writers, mentions her as “the daughter of the king 
of Saba ” (Berthelot, “La Chimie au Moyen-Age, ” iii. 
125). In the Alexander book (2d part) of the Per- 
sian poet Nizami, Maria, a Syrian princess, visits 
the court of Alexander the Great, and learns from 
Aristotle, among other things, the art of making 
gold (see Bacher, “ Leben und Werke Nizami’s,” ed. 
1871, p. 76). Whatever the epoch of Maria may have 
been, her existence is a positive fact; and since she 
was mentioned by Ostanes, she belongs thus to the 
first period. Very extensive abstracts of her alche- 
mistic works are given by Zosimus, the greatest of 
the Greek alchemists. 

Syriac translations from the Greek (Berthelot, 

“Collection des Anciens Alchimistes Grecs," ii. 107, 


Apparatus Used in Alchemy. 


(From manuscript in possession of Dr. Gaster.) 


iii. 959), and then into Arabic—or, as it is often 
stated, into Hebrew—lead from the first to the second 
period. Kalid b. Jasiki—that is, Khalid b. Yazid 
(died 708)—figures as the oldest alchemist; and Ber- 
thelot does not question his existence. The follow- 
ing work is attributed to him: “Liber Secretorum 
Artis. . . ex Hebreoin Arabicum et ex Arabico in 
Latinum versus Incerto Interprete." This treatise 
has often been reprinted; in Manget, * Bibliotheca 
Chemica,” ii. 188, and in the * Theatrum Chemicum,” 
v. 186, Strasburg, 1660.  Steinschneider (* Hebr. 
Uebers.” pp. 852, 858) doubts the existence of a 
translation from *the Hebrew into Latin," as he has 
not seen it, and believes the statement to be an in- 
vention of the alchemists. Such a translation may 
have been made from the Arabic into Hebrew, as 
other treatises are in existence of which heretofore 
not the slightest indication had been found. 

The Jewish writers of the Middle Ages were ac- 
quainted with this science. Judah ha-Levi mentions 
itin his * Cuzari " (iii. chap. liii.). Maimonides knew 
the writings of Hermes (* Moreh," iii. chap. xxix., 
where also other simi- 
lar pseudepigraphic 
treatises are men- 
tioned); in the same 
chapter Maimonides 
speaks of the Sa- 
beans, whose statues 
of the planets corre- 
spond to the Seven 
metals and the seven 
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the author of the 
compendium * Sha‘ar 
ha-Shamayim,” gives 
& succinct description 
of the fundamental 
theory of “ Alkimi- 
niya? (ii. chap. ii.), 
being the science of 
changing base metals 
into gold. Gerson de- 
rived all his knowl- 
edge on the subject 
from Hebrew translations of Arabic writings (see 

Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 9 et seq.). 
Of the next important Arabic writer, Abul Kasim 
Majriti (tenth century), only a fragment of the He- 
brew translation has been preserved 


Known in the Munich manuscript, No. 214, 
to Jewish spn mban (* The Aim of the Wise ”) 
Writers. 


—a kind of a compendium made by 
an anonymous writer of the four- 
teenth century containing merely the magical por- 
tion, and omitting the first part, which dealt with 
Alchemy (see Steinschneider, “Zur Pseudepigra- 
phischen Literatur,” pp. 28-51, and * Hebr. Uebers." 
pp. 858-854) This manuscript contains, in addition, 
an alchemistic treatise ascribed to Maimonides, and 
briefly described by Steinschneider (“Zur Pseud- 
epigraphischen Literatur," pp. 26-27). It is in the 
form of a letter, as so many alchemists’ writings 
often are. 

At the bottom of the last page (the whole number- 
ing four leaves: folio, 290-330) there is a note by 
the Spanish owner of the manuscript describing a 
method of transmutation of silver into gold, which he 
claims to have taken from an old book. This manu- 
script—which, according to Steinschneider, belongs 
to the fifteenth century—contains, furthermore, a 
treatise on divination by means of the palm-tree, 
ascribed to a certain Abu Aflah al-Sarakusti; it is 
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deseribed in detail by Steinschneider (p. 14). He 
was known in the fourteenth century to Profiat 
Duran and especially to Johanan Alemanno, the 
teacher of Pico di Mirandola, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Abu Aflah states that he derived his knowl- 
edge from the writings of King Solomon the Jew, 
thus connecting his science with old Hebrew tradi- 
tion. From the same author a treatise on Alchemy 
is mentioned, by Alemanno, of which he made a 

copy in his * Likkutim ” (Collectanea) 


Abul inthe Hebrew translation. From this, 
Kasim Abraham Jagel—end of the sixteenth 
and century ; afterward called Camillo Ja- 


Abu Aflah. gel, author of the well-known Hebrew 
catechism “Lekah Tob” (The Good 
Doctrine )—made an abstract in his manuscript * Bet 
Ya'ar ha-Lebanon." I. S. Reggio, the first possessor 
of this manuscript, published a portion of this alche- 
mistie treatise of Abu Aflah in “ Kerem Hemed,” ii. 
46-48, v. 41-53, limiting himself to the historical in- 
troduction, in which it is set forth that the work is 
really that of a certain “Smn ” (jap) who had married 
the daughter of the king of Saba; his widow is the 
Biblical queen of Sheba, and she brought the knowl- 
edge of this stone—or other material which changed 
everything into gold—to Solomon, who then wrote 
it down in the book now translated by Abu Aflah. 
Jagel also wrote a chapter on the philosopher's 
stone in the same work, part iv., quoted above (see 
* Bikkure ha-'Ittim," 1828, ix. 14). The transla- 
tion of tlie book on the palm-tree was, according to 
Steinschneider (* Hebr. Uebers.” p. 849), made in 
the fourteenth century. It is dated 1391, and the 
author may have been the same who translated 
Majriti’s work (čb. p. 854); in both cases the trans- 
lation has evidently been made from the Arabic. 
The treatise ascribed to Plato in the same Munich 
manuscript is of a magic character. Steinschneider 
mentions further, in “Codex Berlin,” 70, 2, a short 
treatise of only three pages on a subject somewhat 
akin to Alchemy, “Maleket Me ha-Zahab" (The 
Art of the Waters of Gold). See “Cat. Berlin,” i. 
46, and Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers." p. 967. 
The “Codex Paris,” No. 1207, contains, on some 
blank leaves, made by a late author, a Hebrew trans- 
lation of the treatise “ Quinta Essentia," written by a 
certain “Roman.”  Steinschneider (* Hebr. Uebers.” 
p. 924) thinks it identical with the treatise of Pseudo- 
haymond Lully, * Liber 
de Secretis Nature," or 
“Quinte Essentix.” His 
alchemistic writings—that 
is to say, those ascribed to 
him—are printed in full 
by Manget, * Bibliotheca 
Chemica Curiosa,” i. 70T- 
911. With Abraham de 
Portaleone's *De Auro, 


742y 1? Dialogi Tres” (Venice, 

€—À—— 1514), the end of all that 

MARIA HEBRA A has hitherto been written 

-Moyfte foror on the subject is appar- 
ently reached. 

The dcs the Bain- An important manu- 


script has, however, come 
into possession of the wri- 
ter of this article which 
turns out to be a complete collection of alchemistic 
works. This manuscript—written in 1690, some- 
where in the East or possibly Morocco,in a fine Span- 
ish hand—is as complete a bibliotheca alehemtea Juda- 
dca as one could desire. It is evidently a copy of a 
much older manuscript, as the copyist has often sug- 
gested corrections on the margin. It consists of two 


(From Manget, ** Bibliotheca 
Chemica Curiosa.’’) 


parts: the first embracing the Greek-Arabic period, 
with possibly one exception; the second, the alche- 
mists of the Latin world. A large number of alche- 
mists are mentioned here of whom no mention is made 
elsewhere, and the identification either of the authors 
or of the works of which abstracts are given in tho 
Hebrew compilation is extremely difficult. In not 
few cases they have defied identification. "The trend 
of the work is more in the direction of practical 
chemistry and of precise indications of the manner in 
which chemical operations are conducted. It resem- 
bles the so-called * Avicenna" of medieval Latin texts. 
Its completeness merits a tolerably full description. 
Passing through many hands, the original names have 
been corrupted, and thus the difficulty of identifica- 
tionisincreased. That this compilation isold isshown 
by the fact also that we find here the alchemistic 
treatise of Abu Aflah al-Sarakusti, of which Ale- 
manno had made the abstract mentioned above. It 
agrees absolutely with the manuscript. 

The manuscript begins with a short note about 
the “Moon.” In alchemistic terminology the moon 

is equivalent to silver, and the sun to 
An Impor- gold. The next chapter deals with 
tant Man- “Moon and Sun”: not a few treatises 
uscript. ascribed to Geber have the same title 
(compare “De Massa Solis et Lune,” 
“Theatrum Chemicum,” v. 429). Then follows a 
prescription entitled “La‘alot ha-Zahab” (evidently 
a recipe for making gold, a “chrysopoiea”). Now 
comes the treatise of Abu Aflah in full, with all the 
details that Reggio omitted when publishing Jagel’s 
abstract. The next chapter is by the author of many 
anonymous—and, as a rule, old—treatises found in 
Manget and in the “Theatrum Chemicum." The 
chapter following is ascribed to a certain Johanan 
" Ashprmantt.” This curious name seems to indicate 
the Greek alchemist *Johannes Archipresbyter," or 
according to medieval Greek, * Archiprótt." After 
these follows à compendium of fourteen books, 
counted as such, and each one taken from a different 
author. The first is called * Astuta," a name else- 
where unknown, but which may beidentical with the 
mythical “Sastiton” mentioned in connection with 
another alchemistic or mystical work ascribed to 
King Solomon and quoted by Alemanno (see Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 2297). This *Sastiton ” 
is probably *Ostanes," the great alchemist, whose 
name is often written in medieval Latin texts * As- 
tanes.” The last two letters were afterward misread 
in the Hebrew into one by the copyist or by the 
writer of the older original. In this treatise is men- 
tioned a master called *Humash" or “Homesh”: 
unquestionably Hermes is meant. The corruption 
was due to the Hebrew transliteration ( worn=won). 
About Ostanes, see Berthelot (“Chimie au Moyen- 
Age,” iii. 18, 116). Book ii. is ascribed to * Aliberto 
Manyo” (Albertus Magnus). The oldest Latin man- 
uscript of Alchemy of the fourteenth century— 
studied in detail by Berthelot (Le. vol. i.)—shows 
a marked similarity with this compilation (bid. pp. 
290 et seq.). 

Book iii. is ascribed to “Spros” (unknown); Book 
iv., to “Aristotle”; Simon Duran (died 1425) knew 
a treatise written by Aristotle on four hundred stones 
and chemical preparations (see Steinschneider, * Zur 
Pseudepigraph. Lit." p. 82, Nos. 1 and 8). For a 
treatise of “ Aristotle" agreeing more with this text, 
see Manget (“ Bibliotheca,” i. 638-650; and also 
“Theatrum Chemicum,” v. 880-893) The sixth 
book is ascribed to “Yeber,” the Pseudo-Geber 
(compare Manget, “Summa Perfectionis Magisterii,” 
i. 519; and also Berthelot, * Chimie au Moyen-Âge,” 
li. 149). Of the authors of the following books, 
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“Arcturus” (book vii.) is unknown. “Archelaos ” 
(book viii.) is, on the contrary, often mentioned 
by ancient alchemists. Book ix. is the book of 
“Light.” It may be the translation of “Speculum,” 
a name borne by many works, such as Roger Bacon’s 
and Gebers; or it may be the “Liber Lucis" of 
Joan de Rupescissa (Manget, ii. 84-87; and “ Thea- 
trum Chemicum," 1659, iii. 284-292). Book x. is by 
*Irimans of Kostantina”—probably Morienus, or 
by his fullname, Morienus Romanus. Book xi. deals 
with the “Thirty Paths.” Book xii., *Avisina," is 
Avicenna. A methodical practical treatise in the 
old Latin manuscript of the fourteenth century 
bears his name (Berthelot, Le. i. 293). This Latin 
text—which is, according to Berthelot, the source of 
the alchemistic sections in Vincentius of Beauvais’s 
work “Speculum Naturale ”—is of special interest, 
as in it is found an interpolated list of alchemists, 
among whom are “Isaac the Jew,” and a certain 
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A double glossary of Arabic and Greek words con- 
cludes this first part of the manuscript, in which, with 
the exception of Albertus Magnus, all the authors 


“mentioned belong to the Greek-Arabic period as re- 


flected in compilations of the thirteenth century. 
'To a later period belong the authors of the second 


* Collection " (boy), asitis called in the manuscript. 
It must suffice to mention merely the names, as only a 
few of them are prominent and known elsewhere as 
authorities in Alchemy. The list begins 

Contents with “Mestre Arnaldes? — Arnaldus 
of Second de Villanova (flourished 1800). Many 
Collection. of his works have been translated into 
Hebrew (see Steinschneider, * Hebr. 

Uebers.” pp. 778 et seq., under * Arnaldes” in the in- 
dex), but outside of this manuscript no trace has been 
found of the alchemistic writings. For the Latin 
texts, see Manget, l.e. i. 662-706; “ Theatrum Chemi- 
cum,” 1659, iii. 118-136, and iv. 515 e£ seg. “Joane 
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BAIN-MARIE AS USED BY ALCHEMISTS. 
(From Manget, * Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa.") 


* Jacob, a philosopher," who played important róles. 
A pope is also mentioned; and among the authors 
in the manuscript is also “The Pope.” 

The book of * Razis" — here book xiii.—is found 
also in the old Latin manuscript; only the text has 
been divided into two sections, of which the first is 
ascribed to * Abubacar? and the second to * Razis " 
(Berthelot, Z.e. i. 806-810, 311). "The second treatise 
is identical with the one that goes under the name of 
Aristotle in * Theatrum Chemicum ” (iii. 56) as “ De 
Perfecto Magisterio," while Razis’ treatise has the 
title “Lumen Luminis,” and thatof Abubacar * Liber 
Seerctorum.” Thelast book, xiv.,is ascribed to Plato. 
In the Latin manuscript of the fourteenth century 
analchemistic treatise was ascribed to Plato under the 
name of * Anagnensis," probably connected with the 
“Nomes ? of Plato (sce Steinschneider, * Zur Pseud- 
epigraphischen Literatur," p. 52, and his * Hebr. Uc- 
bers.” p. 849). In “Theatrum Chemicum,” v. 101 et 
seq., is also published “ Platonis Libri Quatuor cum 
Commento Hebuhabes Hamed: Explicatus ab Hes- 
tole." It differs somewhat from the Hebrew text, and 
is mentioned here because Berthelot, in speaking of 
this treatise of Plato (found also in the old Latin 
manuscript), pointed to the “ Aron noster, ? referred 
toin the commentary as being a Jew. This is doubt- 
ful, however, as he is not mentioned as * Judieus.” 


Ashkenazi” is then mentioned; perhaps * Theodoni- 
cus? or * Theotonicus," whose name was afterward 
changed by popular etymology into " Teutonicus " 
(see Berthelot, Le. i. 71). “Messir Piero Dabano " is 
none otherthan the famous Petrus Bonus, author of 
the * Margarita Pretiosa” (Manget, /.¢.11.1-7 9; *'Thea- 
trum Chemicum,” 1660, v. 507). Less known, or per- 
haps unknown, are the following names mentioned 
in this part of the manuscript (accompanying each 
some short abstract is given): Nicolo d'Inglitera, 
“who had left England together with his art”; Mes- 
tero Ermano de Normandia; Messer Andrea de Na- 
poli; Bartolomeo dal Tempio; Messer Guaspare della 
Bolonya; Cristofano della Bolonya; Messer Joane 
Botrio; Frate Elia (* Helia," “Alia,” occurs very 
often; a certain Ylia is mentioned in Plato's * Quar- 
iorum "); Messer Simone Reco, who had “made the 
white vestment " ; Gulielmo da Monte Polaseno. The 
last on the list is a certain “Romito,” who speaks on 
the “ Partikolare.” This name is the only one that 
might help to fix the time and place of this compila- 
tion. In folio 1305 the following statement appears: 
“These artifices were given me by Mestro Yacopo 
Davinisia (Ze, Jacob of Venice), who performed 
them in Rome before the Cardinal della Colonna, and 
I have given him, for teaching them to me, sixty 
florins.” Unfortunately there were fourteen cardinals 
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of the name Colonna between the years 1230 and 1665 
—the latest possible date for this manuscript, which 
is a copy made in 1690. The reference to Rome, 
though explicit enough, may refer only to the place 
where Yacopo had been, butis not suflicient to place 
the author of the compilation: it points to Italy, at 
any rate, as his possible home. The manuscript was 
evidently compiled by a man who knew one or more 
of the Romance languages besides Latin: Italian and 
Latin words occur throughout the book. Itisshown 
besides in the form of the proper names of the authors, 


and of the names of ingredient metals, etc., although 
they may just as well be considered as Catalan or 


even Provencal. It is an admitted fact that some of 
the oldest translations of alchemistic writings have 
been in these languages. In the works attributed to 
Lully, quotations in Provencal are found. In fact, 
all the oldest translations were made in Spain or 

Provence (see Berthelot, le. i. 66, and 


Date of note), and in the twelfth or thirteenth 
Compila- century. One of the oldest is that 
tion. made by Morienus, in 1182, while no 


Latin manuscripts earlier than 1300 are 
known to exist (ibid. p. 282). Undoubtedly the first 
books forming the foremost part of the manuscript 
were translated in Spain, either from Arabic or from 
Latin. Probably all the rest were translated from the 
latter language, at a period prior to the time of Jo- 
hanan Alemanno, or before the end of the fifteenth 
century; for, asstated above, he copied the portion of 
Abu Aflah in his collectanea. Another proof of an ear- 
lier period than the fifteenth century for the original 
compilation lies in the fact that nota single alchemist 
who is known to have lived after that time is men- 
tioned in the text. The absence of all the magic 
symbols is another proof for the early date of the 
compilation, as these symbols found in old Greek 
manuscripts disappear from the Latin and Arabic 
writings up to the fifteenth century (Berthelot, 
(c. iii. 10), Its date must therefore be placed be- 
tween 1800 and 1450. Moreover, the author must 
have been an adept; for on one occasion he remarks 
(folio 1965) that Cristofano della Bolonya “had op- 
erated in our house.” One might feel inclined to 
ascribe this compilation to Alemanno, were it not for 
the fact that he would not in that case have copied 
the same text separately into his collectanea ; besides 
which there is the fact that a profound difference ex- 
ists between these alchemistic treatises and Picodella 
Mirandola’s “Opus Aureum? (Manget, le. ii. 558- 
985; “Theatrum Chemicum ” (1602). ii. 857; (1659), 
pp. 812 et seg.). Pico knows and quotes only classical 
writers, and, with the exception of Albertus Magnus 
and Vincentius, not one single name of the whole 
host of Greek and Arabic alchemists is given. It 
would at least besurprising, considering that he was 
the pupil of Alemanno, that the latter should not 
have communicated to him or drawn his attention to 
these alchemists. 

The closing pages of the manuscript are devoted 
to the description of alchemic alembics, retorts, fur- 
naces, and other instruments. The drawings very 
closely resemble those made by Albertus Magnus, 
Lully, and Isaac Hollandus, which again confirms 
the date suggested for the compilation. An alpha- 
betical index of names and subjects concludes this 
manuscript, which contains 181 small folios, written 
in an Eastern Sephardic hand, and dated in the year 
(5)450 [1690]. 

More modern writers from the time of Theophras- 
tus combine Alchemy with cabalistic notions, de- 
rived, no doubt, from the Cabala literature, but not a 
single Jewish author is mentioned. The sixteenth 
century is the period of this cabalistic Alchemy, 
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notably in the * Monas Hieroglyphica ” of the London 
doctor, John Dee, “ Theatrum Chemicum ” (1602), ii. 
209 et seq. ; (1659), pp. 178 e£ seq. ; and still more pro- 
nounced in the “Ars et Theoria "Transmutationis 
Metallic ? of Johannes Augustinus Pantheus (2b7d. 
pp. 459, 528 et seg.) Jews themselves apparently 
took no more interest in the science of Alchemy, 
deprived, as they were, from that period on, of any 
further intercourse with the world of science. 
M. Ga. 


ALCIMUS (called also Jakim): Leader of the 
antinational Hellenists in Jerusalem, under Deme- 
trius I. Soter of Syria (Josephus, “Ant.” xi. 9, 87); 
born about 200 n.c. ; died at Jerusalem 160. He was of 
priestly family (I Macc. vii. 14). In consequence of 
the national movement under the Hasmoneans, and 
of the martial successes of Judas Maccabcus (164— 
168), the party lost influence and was partially ex- 
pelled from Jerusalem. Immediately after Demetrius 
ascended the throne, Alcimus presented himself as 
a supporter of the imperiled authority of Syria in 
Judea, and requested the punishment of Judas Mac- 
cabeus. Demetrius entrusted Bacchides, the gov- 
ernor of Cole-syria, with this task, and sent him 
to install Alcimus in the office of high priest, the 
object of his ambition. In Judea, because of his 
priestly rank, Alcimus obtained the confidence of 
the scribes and the rigidly pious (Assideans), who 
objected to the conflict on general principles, and, 
therefore, asked him to bring about peace. Yet, in 
spite of pledges of safety, he put many of them to 
death in order to intimidate the rest. Bacchides him- 
self massacred all the followers of Judas Maccabeus 
who fell into his hands; and committing Judea, with 
a force sufficient for garrison duty, to the care of Al- 

cimus, he returned to Syria. Alcimus, 

Alcimus united now with his Jewish partizans, 

and the took uparms against the Maccabees to 
Maccabees. fight for the supremacy in Judea and 

| for the post of ap yrepocivy (high-priest- 
hood) He could not maintain his position, however, 
and repaired to the king for assistance (I Macc. vii. 
90-20; "Ant." xii. 10, £8 1, 3; II Macc. xiv. 1-10). 
In order to restore him to the office of high priest (II 
Macc. xiv. 13), Demetrius, in the same year (102), 
despatehed his general Nicanor, who was defeated 
and killed in an encounter with Judas; and the anni- 
versary, Adar 18, was celebrated in Jerusalem as the 
Nikanor Day (I Macc. vii. 26-50; * Ant." xii. 10, 8 4; 
II Macc. xiv. 12-xv. 36). Soon after, Aleimus ap- 
peared before Jerusalem with Bacchides, who at- 
tacked Judas at Eleasa in such superior numbers that 
Judas was defeated and slain. 

Alcimus and the Hellenists now assumed control 
in Judea and reveled in the persecution and slaugh- 
ter of nationalist Jews. Herein Bacchides assisted 
effectively by continued war on the Hasmoneans 
Jonathan and Simon, and by the erection of a num- 
ber of fortifications in Judea (I Mace. ix. 1-53; 
“Ant.” xii. 11, 8 1; xiii. 1, 8 5). Alcimus does not 
appear in the account of these struggles; only his 
death (160) is reported in connection with his at- 
tempt to tear down the wall of the court of the in- 
ner ''emple(I Macc. ix. 54; “Ant.” xii. 10, 86). -He 
held oflice for three years (“ Ant." xii. 10, 8 6; xx. 
10, § 3), and, as early as 168 under Antiochus V., was 
appointed successor to Menelaus (* Ant.” xii. 9, $ 7; 
xx. 10, $23; II Macc. xiv. 3). It is possible that 
what is related in I Maccabees (vii. 5-95) occurred 
in the time of Antiochus V. (Schlatter, *Jason von 
Kyrene,” p. 40). 

Without doubt Aleimus held some office, as ap- 
pears from I Macc. vii. 9; “Ant.” xii. 9, § 7; xx.. 
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10, $3. The position which he strove for was ex- 
pressed by the terms ieparzber (I Macc. vii. 5) and 
àpyiepocóvg (1 Mace. vii. 21, II Macc. xiv. 13); and 
as Josephus always refers to him as 
high priest, Alcimus is recognized as 
such by all authorities. A fact con- 
flieting with this is that he mentions 
his àpytepoctvg to the king as being inherited from his 
ancestors (II Macc. xiv. 7); yet, without question, 
the members of another family up to this time had 
had uninterrupted possession of the hi gh-priesthood. 
He could have meant only a higher priestly office, 
hereditary in his family for some generations. From 
the fact that the scribes and Assideans gave him 
their confidence only because he was priest of Aaron's 
family, it follows that his official position is to be 


sought elsewhere than in the high-priesthood.* 


There are no facts bearing on the relations of 
Alcimus as high priest to the ‘Temple at Jerusalem, 


unless the destruction of the wall of the court of the 
inner Temple be regarded as evidence thereof. It 
may be noted that the wall was not destroyed, as is 
generally accepted, in order to give the pagans en- 
trance to the sanctuary hitherto closed to them; but 
to deprive the nationalist Jews of their last retuge— 
the fortress-like Temple. On the other hand, much 
issaid about his rule in Judea that is not at all in 
accord with the position of high priest. "These data 
scem to point to the fact that Alcimus was not high 
priest of the Temple at J erusalem, but the civil ruler 
of the province of Judea, appointed by the king of 
Syria, and that lepei¢ or ápyiepeoc was the official 
Syrian designation for his position. His expulsion 
from Jerusalem involved, therefore, resistance to 
the king, and the governor of the entire province of 
Coe-syria was sent to reinstate and protect him. 
The governor, as his superior, led him 
As Civil to Judea twice, and remained there till 
Governor. his death. The circumstance that Al- 
cimus was the immediate successor to 
Menelaus, who was not of priestly stock, confirms 
this view. Alcimus' rule differed from that of Mene- 
laus in that no opportunity was afforded him to 
make inroads upon the Temple treasury (since it 
was empty), nor to wound the religious susceptibili- 
ties of the Jews; for the terms of peace concluded 
between the Jews and Antiochus V. (162), to whom 
Alcimus probably owed his first appointment, had 
assured them religious liberty; and from that time 
on the struggle turned only on the supremacy of the 
Nationalists or of the Hellenists. The misleading 
title åpyıepebe occurred in the sources drawn upon by 
Josephus; in I Maccabees, which evinces thorough 
knowledge of what happened in Judea, without any 
keen political insight; and in II Maccabees, which 
describes with accuracy occurrences at the Syrian 
court and camp, but in regard to Judean affairs gives 
free play to fancy. The ambiguity involved in Al- 
cimus’ title gave rise to the error that Alcimus was 
high priest, and this carried other errors in its train. 
Mention must be made of the legendary account in 
the Midrash (Gen. R. Ixv. 22, and in Midrash Teh. to 
xi. 7) of Jakim of Zerorot (Zeredah), nephew of Jose, 
son of Joezer of Zeredah. He is probably identical 
with Jakim-Alcimus, and is represented as being pres- 
ent when his uncle, who may have been one of the 
scribes put to death by Alcimus, was led to execu- 
tion. When he threatened his nephew with the 
tortures of hell for his faithlessness, Jakim killed 
himself. 


As High 
Priest. 


*' The older view asto Alcimus’ high-priesthood is, however, 
still held by scholars to-day. See, e.g. Reinach, Rev. Et. 
Juives, xl. 989; Schürer, Theologiseke Literatur Zeitung, 1900, 
No. 12, cols. 864, 635.—R. G 


York, 1591). 
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ALCOHOLISM: The morbid condition resulting 
from the excessive or prolonged use of alcoholic 
beverages. 

In chronic Alcoholism, or dipsomania, alcoholic 
liquors have been taken in excessive quantities for 
long periods of time, and the drug acts as a slow 
poison, and causes disease in various organs of the 
body. Bright’s disease of the kidneys is so frequent 
a result of chronic alcoholic poisoning that, according 

to Pitt, Guy's Hospital reports show 
Alcoholism that 43 per cent of chronic drinkers are 
and Nerv- affected by it. Nervous disease, end- 


ous Dis- ing in insanity, is a common sequel 
ease. to alcoholic indulgence ; and Savage 


states, as the result of the examination 
of 4,000 insane persons at the Bethlehem Hospital, 
that Alcoholism was the admitted and direct cause 
in at least 7 per cent of the cases. 

Alcoholism is an important factor in the causa- 
tion of disease; and in all diseases alcoholics are bad 
patients. In epidemics the mortality among drink- 
ers is excessive; and the general power of resistance 
to disease, injury, and fatigue is diminished. Dr. 
Charles H. Hughes, editor of the * Alienist and Neu- 
rologist,” estimates that 15 per cent of nervous, 10 
per cent of digestive, and 10 per cent of heart dis- 
eases are due to it. 

The mortality from Alcoholism is great, though 
exact figuresare notattainable. Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son estimated the annual number of deaths from in- 
temperance in England and Wales at 50,000, or 10 per 
cent of the entire mortality (* Cyclopedia of Temper- 
ance and Prohibition,” Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
Alcoholism lessens the chance of life: 
the English life-insurance companies found that the 
presumptive length of life of non-drinkers was about 
twice that of drinkers. Neisson (“Contributions to 
Vital Statistics," 1857) compared the mortality of 
6,111 drinkers with the general mortality of England, 
and found that there were 58.4 deaths per 1,000 per 
annum in the former, as against 19 in the latter cate- 
gory. On the other hand, the superior biostatics of 
Jews under normal conditions is well known, and 
may be connected with the absence of Alcoholism 
among them. 

The close relationship of Alcoholism and crime 
is well known; and the statistics of Baer (* Der 
Alcoholismus," Berlin, 1878), Kurella (* Naturge- 
schichte des Verbrechens,” 1893), Gallavardin (“ Al- 
coholisme et Criminalité,” Paris, 1889), and Sichart 
(* Ueber Individuelle Faktoren der Verbrechens, ? in 
“ Zeitschrift für die Gesammte Staatswissenschaft, " 
1890, x.), show that from 25 to 85 per cent of all male- 
factors are drunkards. The rate of suicide varies 
with the general rate of consumption of alcohol in 
different countries (Morselli, * Der Selbstmord, ein 
Kapitel aus der Moralstatistik," 1881). On the other 
hand, Jews are little liable to this form of aliena- 
tion (see SUICIDE). Intemperance is a contributing 
cause in 20 to 94 per cent of divorce cases; and its 
relation to pauperism is a matter of common ex- 
perience. 

The evil effects of Alcoholism are evident in the 
drunkard's posterity. Sichart found Alcoholism in 
the parents in 16 per cent, Peula in 30 per cent, and 
Marro in 46 per cent of large numbers of criminals 
examined. Epilepsy, insanity, idiocy, and various 
forms of physical, mental, and moral degeneracy are 
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very disproportionately prevalent among the off- 
spring of alcoholics. These diseases are also very 
frequent among Jews, but are certainly not due in 

their case to Alcoholism. 
Alcoholism prevails all over the world, and is prob- 
ably increasing, more especially among the north- 
ern nations. But among the Jews it is 


Rarity almost an unknown affection. Their 
Among sobriety is proverbial; and the experi- 
Jews. ence among Jewish medical practition- 


ers is unanimously to the effect that 
occasion to observe the disease in the person of a Jew 
is of excessive rarity. The Jewsare undoubtedly sub- 
ject to nervous diseases to a greater extent than the 
general community ; but this 1s due to the social and 
hygienic conditions under which many of them live, 
and not to Alcoholism. The rate of suicide is far 
less in Jewish than in other communities; and this 
is undoubtedly connected with the absence of Alco- 
holism. Attention has already been called to the 
intimate connection of the two. It has been sug- 
gested that the absence of Alcoholism among con- 
temporary Jews is due to the fact that those ad- 
dicted to it in the past left families which have died 
out; but there is no evidence of any prevalence of 
Alcoholism among Jews at any period. 

Statistics confirm the general opinion of Jewish 
sobriety. Selecting two typical hospitals, as pos- 
sessing the most trustworthy records, à comparative 
investigation may be made as to the prevalence of 
Alcoholism among their patients. The Boston City 
Hospital has a general clientele in a town that docs 
not contain a disproportionately large number of 
Hebrews. In 1899 there were 7,104 cases treated 
there; and of these, 926, a little over 3 per cent, 
were admitted for Alcoholism. The Beth Israel 
Hospital of New York city has an entirely Jewish 
clientele, the proportion of non-Jews treated there 
being à negligible quantity—not over one-fourth of 
1 percent. Its records show 4 cases of Alcoholism, 
or diseases directly attributable to it, in 8.000 cases 
that applied foradmission during the last few years. 
This is a little over one-tenth of 1 per cent. Hence, 
the records show that Alcoholism is at least thirty 
times as prevalent among the general community, 
including the Jews, as in that race itself, 

Dr. Norman Kerr, one ofthe highest authorities 
upon Alcoholism, says, in regard to drink among 
the Jews ("Inebriety, Its Etiology,” etc., Lewis, 
London, 1889): 

" Extensive as my professional intercourse with them has 
been, I have never been consulted for inebriety in the person of 
a Jew ; while my advice has been sought for this complaint by 
a very large number of Christians. . . . In my opinion their 
general freedom from inebriety in almost every clime and under 
all conditions (there are a few exceptions to this rule), is as 
much due to racial as to hygienic influences, and more to racial 
than to religious influences. This extraordinary people has, 
amid wondrous vicissitudes, preserved a variety of distinctive 
characteristics ; and I can not help thinking that some inherited 
racial power of control, as well as some inherited racial insus- 
ceptibility to narcotism, strengthened and confirmed by the 
practise of various hygienic habits, has been the main reason for 
their superior temperance. Even among those Jews in whom 
there has been an unusual amount of alcohol-drinking (though 
they were not * drunk’), when there has been slight thickening 
of the speech, glibness of tongue, and unwonted exuberance of 
spirits, evidencing a certain amount of alcoholic poisoning, I 
have never detected the existence of the disease inebriety. Of 
this strong impulse to alcoholism or other narcotism, I have 
never seen a case amongst this distinctive people." 

Other authorities believe that the sobriety of the 
Jews is rather dependent upon their social condition. 
Thus Samuelson (“A History of Drink; A Review, 
Social, Scientific, and Political," Trübner, London, 
1880) says: 

"Little need be said of the drinking habits of the modern 


Jews. They are notoriously a sober race, both in England and 
elsewhere ; and their temperance is mainly due to two causes. 


First, they are a small community ; and their partial isolation 
from other religious denominations has a tendency to make 
them careful of their morals. The most important reason, how- 
ever, is that they do not follow any avocations which necessitate 
great physical exertion. Thus we seldom find them working as 
artisans or day-laborers ; so that there is no great bodily waste 
to be repaired; and they are, moreover, removed from the 
temptations to excessive drinking to which the great mass of 
our working-people are exposed. Among Jews of the middle 
classes there is more intemperance. . . . AS already re- 
marked, however, on the whole, the Jews are a sober and 
exemplary race, whose habits in this respect are well worthy 
of universal imitation." 
W. 5. G. 


ALCOLEA (yyn5ip5y) : City in the province of 
Jaen, Andalusia, the Jewish congregation of which, 
like many others of the country, enjoyed special 
privileges. According to the records of the congro- 
gation, a standing committee composed of twelve 
members was selected, whose duty it was to tax the 
members in accordance with their financial ability, a 
procedure which caused frequent quarrels and divi- 
sions. Anyone who obtained remission of his taxes 
from the governor or prince was at once placed un- 
der the congregation's ban fora year. It appears 
that the Jews in Alcolea were of such overthrifty 
disposition that they at one time insisted that their 
cantor (synagogue-reader) should likewise be taxed 
toward the congregational expenses and' even the 
payment of old congregational debts. The matter 
caine to a lawsuit. In the earlier part of the year 
1414 the small Jewish community of Alcolea ac- 
cepted baptism. "This wholesale conversion was but 
an episode in the triumphal evangelizing march of 
Vincente Ferrer, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 457-461, 418- 

477; De los Rios, Historia de los Judios en Espatia, ii. 444; 

Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii. 133. M. K. 


ALCONSTANTINI, HANOK BEN BAHYA. 
See ENocit (HANOK) BEN BAHYA, ALCONSTANTINI. 

ALCONSTANTINI, HANOK BEN SOLO- 
MON. See ENocm (HANOK) BEN SOLOMON, AL- 
CONSTANTINI. 

ALCONSTANTINI, ISAAC BEN ABRAM 
ANCONA. Seo Isaac BEN ABRAHAM ANCONA, 
ALCONSTANTINI. 

AL-CORSONO, JACOB BEN ISAAC. 
Corsono, Ár-, JACOB BEN ISAAC. 

ALDABI, MEIR IBN: Writer of the fourteenth 
century; son of Isaac Aldabi, “He-Hasid” (The 
Pious); grandson of Asher ben Jehiel, and a descend- 
ant of the exiles from Jerusalem. His name (erro- 
neously spelled Albadi, Albalidi, Alrabi, and Altabi) 
is ascertained from his chief work, *Shebile Emu- 
nah," wherein a poem is found in which every line 
begins with a letter of his name; and there it reads 
" Aldabi." In the preface to his book occurs the 
expression, “of the exiles of Jerusalem.” This, to- 
gether with Aldabi’s statement that he was exiled 
from his country (Andalusia), caused Graetz to as- 
sume that he was banished to Jerusalem, Gractz 
failed to take into account Aldabi’s words, “He 
[God] led me into a waste land,” which he would 
not have used in reference to Jerusalem. 

Aldabi belonged to the class of popular writers 
who, possessing extensive theological and scientific 
knowledge, commented upon the assertions of their 
predecessors with a clear understanding, expressing 
here and there their own opinions, and presenting 
some subjects from the standpoint of the Cabala. 
Aldabi was also one of those Talmudists whose con- 
ception of religion was wholly spiritual and who 
revered the Cabala: he can not, however, be called a 
true cabalist. In 1360 he wrote *Shebile Emunah " 
(The Paths of Faith), an exhaustive treatise on phil- 


See 


| osophical, scientific, and theological subjects. To 
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judge from the many editions that appeared from 
time to time, it was for centuries a favorite book 
with the educated. 

“Shebile Emunah” is divided into ten chapters, 
which treat respectively of: (1) The existence of 
God, His attributes, His immateriality, unity, and 
immutability, which is not affected by prayer or 
even by miracles—introducing in each case a caba- 
listic discussion of the names of the Deity; (2) the 
creation of the world, which does not necessitate 
any change in God or any plurality in His nature; 
an explanation of the Biblical account being given, 
followed by a dissertation on the seven climates or 
zones of the earth as then conceived, the spheres, 
the stars, the sun and moon and their eclipses, and 
on meteorology; (8) human embryology and the 
generative functions; (4) human anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and pathology; (5) rules for health and long 
life; (6) the soul and its functions; (7) the exalta- 
tion of the soul, which, through the fulfilment of 
the Law, becomes one with the Creator—the chapter 
being devoted chiefly to an explanation of the eth- 
ical value of the Mosaic commandments; (8) explana- 
tory notes on the truth of the Law and of oral tra- 
dition, elucidating some of the Haggadot on the 
same lines as Solomon ben Adret; (9) reward and 
punishment, paradise and hell, immortality of the 
soul and its transmigration in man; (10) the redemp- 
tion of Israel, the resurrection, and the world to 
come after resurrection; a general résumé of the 
book, followed by a poem. 

[Steinschneider (“Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 9-27) has 
shown Aldabi’s “Shebile Emunah” to be a compila- 
tion from various older sources, chiefly from Gerson 
b. Solomon of Arles’ encyclopedic work, “Sha‘ar ha- 
Shamayim," of the thirteenth century. From Ger- 
son's work the chapter on the members of the human 
body (S 2, chap. iii.) is taken, and in part verbally. 
So are Aldabi's “Ten Questions on the Soul” (§ 6), 
interspersed with passages borrowed literally from 
Joseph ibn Zaddik and Hillel b. Samuel, only a mod- 
ified form of the “Ten Discussions on the Soul," 
which Gerson himself adapted from a book on the 
soul, probably written by Ibn Gabirol Against 
the charges of plagiarism raised in Brüll's “Jahrb.” 
ii. 166-168, see Steinschneider, *Hebr. Bibl." 1876, 
p. 90. K. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1690; Gratz, 

Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 828; Karpeles, Gesch. d. Jiid. Lit. p. 764; 


Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 265. Many extracts from the 
Shebile Emunah may be found in Kaufmann, Die Sinne, 


see index. 
J. L. S. 


ALDEAS DE LOS JUDIOS (Jewish villages): 
The name given to the villages Aznalfarache, Aznal- 
cazar, and especially Paterna, situated in the neigh- 
borhood of Seville, presented by Alfonso X. (The 
Wise) of Castile, while still infante after the con- 
quest of Seville (1248), to those Jews who had taken 
an active part in the battles against the Moors, or 
who in any other way had rendered assistance to 
the conqueror. Other valuable gifts, such as fields, 
olive-and fig-orchards, etc., were bestowed upon the 
almoxarifes (tax-farmers), Don Zag (Isaac) and his 
sons, Don Moses and Don Abraham, upon several of 
the Alfaquin family, an unnamed rabbi, Don Jo- 
seph of Lisbon, and upon many others. Paterna 
was known fora long time as Aldea de los Judios 
(J. Amador de los Rios, “Hist. de los Judios,” i. 
970 et seq.). According to the accounts of Gedaliah 
ibn Yahyah, Don Yahyah ibn Yaish, the progenitor 
of the Portuguese Jewish family Ibn Yahyah, re- 
ceived as presents from the king of Portugal, who 
highly esteemed him, several aldeas, such as Priala 
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(see Kayserling, “ Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal,” p. 2). 
Similarly, the Jews on the island of Majorca received 
as a present from King Don Jaime of Aragon, the 
conqueror of the island, several alguerias, which word 
is identical with aldeas; also called almudeynas de los 
Judios. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : For the partition of Majorca (not exact in De 


los Rios, Historia de los Judíos en Españia, i. 399), Collecion 
de Documentos Inéditos de Aragon, 1856, ix. 14, 18, 20 et seq. 


M. K. 
ALDERMEN. See MUNICIPAL OFFICERS. 


ALDROPHE, ALFRED-PHILIBERT: A 
French architect; born in Paris, February 7, 1884. 
He attended the National School of Design and was 
a favorite pupil of Bellangé. His first position was 
in the employ of the Eastern Railroad of France, 
but he also took an active part in the organization of 
the two French international exhibitions of 1855 and 
1867. Among other distinctions he was appointed 
one of the judges on the committee of awards at the 
London Exhibition of 1862, and was created an offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor in 1867. In 1871 he be- 
came the official architect of the eleventh arrondisse- 
ment of Paris. When the new synagogue in the 
Rue de la Victoire was projected, Aldrophe was se- 
lected as architect, as also for that at Versailles. He 
is the designer of the Thiers and Isidore monuments 
in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, and the architect 
of numerous private residences in the French capital, 
including that of Baron Gustave de Rothschild on 
the Avenue de Marignan. S. 


ALDUBI (ALBUBI, also possibly Alrabbi), 
ABRAHAM BEN ISMAIL: Talmudic scholar 
and author, who flourished in Spain in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. He was a pupil of Solo- 
mon ben Adret and the teacher of Jeroham ben 
Meshullam. He wrote many novelle and responsa, 
which, however, are known only from the numerous 
quotations contained in the works of his pupii Jero- 
ham. His chief work appears to have been “Seder 
‘Abodat Yom ha-Kippurim ” (The Order of the Serv- 
ice on the Day of Atonement), an epitome of which 
was published in Jeroham’s “Toledot Adam wa- 
Hawwah.” Some novelle and a commentary on 
Baba Batra are mentioned in Moses Alashkar’s de- 
cisions, No. 39. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 51. 


M. B. 


ALDUS MANUTIUS: Italian publisher; born 
at Bassiano in 1449 or 1450; died at Venice, Feb. 6, 
1515. Aldus studied the Latin classics at Rome 
under the direction of Caspar of Verona and Domizio 
Galderino, and afterward attended the lectures on 
Greek literature of Guarini at Ferrara. He became 
tutor to one of the children of Prince Carpi. With 
the assistance of Carpi’s influential family, Aldus 
was enabled to execute the project, long cherished 
by him, of establishing a printing-house; and he be- 
gan, in 1494, with the publication of Latin and Greek 
works, to which he prefixed learned introductions 
of hisown. — 

Besides his Latin and Greek studies, Aldus culti- 
vated Hebrew. In 1501 he published, as an addi- 
tion to his Greek and Latin manuals, an abridged He- 
brew grammar under the Latin title “Introductio 
per Brevis ad Linguam Hebraicam," or, under an- 
other title, *Introductio Utilissima Hebraice Dis- 
cere Cupientibus.” In the preface he says that he 
had studied the Hebrew from the * Doctrinale Alex- 
andri de Villa Dei," a work written in barbarous 
verse in 1210, which was in vogue in the thirteenth, 
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fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; but having seen 
the uselessness of that book, he decided to compose 
another. Aldus’ work was the first printed He- 
brew grammar, and was intended for Christian stu- 
dents. It contained the Hebrew alphabet, the man- 
ner of reading, the character of the vowels and their 
combination with the consonants, and a sermon in 
Hebrew translated into Latin. The Hebrew type 
which he used was probably cut by Maéstro Fran- 
cesco of Bologna, the same who worked for Gerson 
Soncino. This will explain the similarity in the 
type used in both offices. This addition was re- 
printed at least eight times by the Aldine Press. 
Aldus nourished kindly feelings toward the Jes, 
and had many Jewish friends, among whom was his 
colleague, the printer Gerson Soncino. "This spirit 
of toleration he transmitted to his children. His 
son Aldus Manutius the Younger congratu- 
lated David de Pomis upon the publication of his 
“Apologia pro Medico Hebreo.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Renouard, Annales de VImprimerie Aldine, 
i 72; Steinschneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 12: 


idem, Hebr. Bibl. i. 125 et seq.; Winter and Winsche, 
Gesch. d. J'üd. Lit. iii. 810. I. Bn. 


ALEKSANDRIA : District, town, and village 
in the government of Kherson. hussia, on the In- 
guletz river. -In 1897 the Jewish population was: 
district, 3,857; town, 4,794; village, 1,916. The town 
has two synagogues and two schools. H. R. 


ALEKSANDROVSE: District and town in the 
government of Ekaterinoslav, Russia, on the left 
bank of the Dnieper, below the rapids. In 1897 the 
Jewish population of the town was 884, and of the 
district 5,816. The Jewish community has two 
synagogues and three schools. H. R. 


ALEKSEI: Russian archpriest; convert to Ju- 
daism; born probably in Novgorod, 1425; died in 
Moscow, 1488. In the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, when a schism arose in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and many new sects sprang up, Aleksei 
became a convert to Judaism. Some of the new sects 
had shown a decided tendency to revert to the old 
Mosaic law. This probably suggested to the in- 
fluential Jew Skhariyah (Zechari jah), of Kiev, the 
idea of spreading Judaism among the Russians of 
Pskov and Novgorod. Skhariy ah belonged to the 
suite of Prince Michael Olelkovich,who came to Nov- 
gorod in 1471 as the king's vicegerent. The first 
convert in Nov gorod was the priest Dionis, who in- 
troduced to Skhariy ah his colleague, the archpriest 
(protopapas) Aleksei. The latter was the most zeal- 
ous of the new converts, and did successful missionary 
work among all classes, especially among the clergy. 
The new community appreciated his labors so highly 
that the name of Abraham was conferred upon him, 
while his wife’s name was changed to Sarah. 

When the grand-duke of Russia, Ivan Vasilyevich, 
visited Novgorod in 1480, Aleksei found favor in his 
eyes, The grand-duke took Aleksei with him to 
Moscow and put him at the head of the Church of 
the Assumption, while his friend Dionis was at the 
same time appointed priest of the Church of the 
Archangel Michael in the same city. Aleksei en- 
joyed the confidence of the grand-duke in a high 
degree and had free access to him. He succeeded 
in converting his secretary, Feodor Kuritzyn, the ar- 
chimandrite Sosima, the monk Zechariah, the princess 
Helena, daughter-in-law of the grand-duke, and many 
other prominent personages. The grand-duke at first, 
probably for political reasons, protected the heretics, 
but later on was constrained to persecute them. 


Platon, iratkaya Tzerkovnaya Rossiskaya 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Rudnev, Razsuzhdenie o Yere- 


Istoriya, Moscow, 1833; N. 
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syakh i Raskolakh Byvshikh v Russkot Tzerki so Vremeni 
Vladimira Velikavo do Joanna Groznavo (Treatise on the 
Sects and Schism in the Russian Church, from the time of 
Vladimir the Great to Ivan the Terrible), Moscow, 1888; Karam- 
zin, Istoriya Rossii, vi. 154; Panov, Zhurnal Ministerstva 
Narodnavo Prosvyeshcheniya, No. 159, p. 201. HR 


ALEKSYEYEV, ALEKSANDER (called also 
Wolf Nachlass): Author and convert to the Greek 
Catholic Church; born in 1820, at Nazarinetz, gov- 
ernment of Podolsk, Russia, of poor Jewish parents. 
At the age of ten he was impressed into military 
service by the press-gang ( potmshchihi) of Emperor 
Nicholas L, and sent away to the distant city of 
Volsk, government of Saratov. Nicholas I. believed 
that he could convert the Jews to the Orthodox Greek 
Church by taking the sons from their parents while 
young and placing them in military service. Fora 
long time Aleksyeyev remained faithful to the re- 
ligion of his forefathers, and the officials considered 
him a most stubborn subject. 

However, about 1845, he changed his views en- 
tirely, and not only became a member of the Ortho- 
dox Russian Church, but managed to convert more 
than five hundred Jewish Canronists, for which he 
was promoted in 1848 to the rank of à non-commis- 
sioned officer, and was honored by the emperor's 
thanks. About 1855 Aleksyeyev was so unfortu- 
nate as to lose the use of his legs. He then settled 
in Novgorod, and during his long illness wrote the 
following works on ethnographic and missionary 
topics: (1) “Torzhestvo Christianskavo Ucheniya 
nad Ucheniem Talmuda, ili Dushepolyezny Razgovor 
Christianina s Iyudeyem o Prishestvii Messii" (The 
Triumph of Christian Teaching over the Talmudic 
Teaching, or a Soul-saving Conversation of a Chris- 
tian and a Jew on the Coming of the Messiah), St. 
Petersburg, 1859. (2) * Bogosluzhenie, Prazdniki i 
Religioznye Obryady Ny nyeshnikh Yevreyev ? (Re- 
ligious Service, Holidays and Religious Rites of 
the Jews of To- -day), Novgorod, 1861; 9d ed., 1865. 
(3) * Obshchestvennaya Zhizn Yevreyev, ikh Nravy, 
Obychai i Predrazsudki? (The Public Life of the 
Jews, their Habits, Customs, and Prejudices), Novgo- 
rod, 1868. (4) “ Besyedy Pravoslavnavo Christianina 
Snovoobrashchennym,” ete. (Colloquies of an Or- 
thodox Christian with a New ly Converted Jew), St. 
Petersburg, 1872; 2d ed., Novgorod, 1875. (5) 
* Dy vshi Yevrei za Monasty ri i Monashestvo " (A. 
Former Jew for Monasteries and Monasticism), Nov- 
gorod, 1875. (6) * Obrashchenie Yudeiskavo Zakon- 
nika v Christianstvo ” (The Conversion to Christianity 
of an Observer of the Jewish Law), Novgorod, 1882. 
(1) * Upotreblyayut li Yevrei Chr istianskuyu Krov?” 
(Do the Jews Use Christian Blood?), Novgorod, 
1886 ; and several others. 

His works are not devoid of interest; he was the 
first Jew in Russia to give a description of the life 
and customs of his cor eligionists there. He refuted 
the absurd blood-accusation. But his attitude to- 
ward the Jewish religion and the Jewish rabbis re- 
mains a very hostile one. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aleksyeyev, Autobiography in Novogorod- 
sktya Uyezdnyya Gubernskiya Vyedomosti, 1868, and in his 
other works; M. Arkhangelski, Strannik, 1862, No. 1, pp. 14; 

Vengeroy, Kritiko-Bibliograjichesist Slovar, St. Petersburg, 


i H. R. 


ALEMETH: 1. Son of Jehoadah, in the geneal- 
ogy of Benjamin (I Chron. viii. 86). In I Chron. ix. 42 
be is called the son of Jarah. 2. For Alemeth in I 
Chron. vi. 45 [A. V. 60] see ALMON. G. B. L. 


‘ALENU: The last prayer of the daily liturgy in 
most congregations, so called from its initial word, 
* ' Alenu," which means “It is incumbent upon us," 
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or “It is our duty." It is one of the most sublime 
prayers of the entire liturgy, and has a remarkable 
history, almost typical of the race from which it ema- 
nated. It became the cause of slanderous accusation 
and persecution, as a result of which it was in part 
mutilated through fear of the official censors. But 
having been thus mutilated, it is diffi- 
Original cult to present it in its original form. 
Form of the To restore it and render it at least in- 
Prayer. telligible, recourse must be had to old 
books and documents. The following 
is & literal translation from the original so far as it 
‘an be restored: 


"It is incumbent upon us to give praise to the Lord of the 
Universe, to glorify Him who formed creation, for He hath not 
made us to be like the nations of the lands, nor hath He made 
us like the families of the earth: He hath not set our portion 
with theirs, nor our lot with their multitude; . . . for they pros- 
trate themselves before vanity and folly, and pray to a god who 
can not help. . . . But we bend the knee and prostrate ourselves 
and bow down before the King of the Kings of Kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be He! For it is He who stretched forth the 
heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, and the seat of 
His glory is in the heavens above, and His mighty dwelling- 
place (Shekinah) is in the loftiest heights. ‘He is our God, 
and there is none other. In truth, He is our King, there is 
none besides Him, as itis written in His Torah: ‘And thou 
shalt know this day and lay it to thine heart that the Lord is 
God in heaven above and upon the earth beneath: and there is 
none other.’ 

** Therefore do we wait for Thee, O Lord our God, soon to be- 
hold Thy mighty glory, when Thou wilt remove the abomina- 
tions from the earth, and idols shall be exterminated ; when the 
world shall be regenerated by the kingdom of the Almighty, 
and all the children of flesh invoke Thy name; when all the 
wicked of the earth shall be turned unto Thee. Then shall all 
the inhabitants of the world perceive and confess that unto Thee 
every knee must bend, and every tongue be sworn. Before Thee, 
O Lord our God, shall they kneel and fall down, and unto Thy 
glorious name give honor. Sowill they accept the yoke of Thy 
kingdom, and Thou shalt be King over them speedily forever 
and aye. For Thine is the kingdom, and to all eternity Thou 
wilt reign in glory, as it is written in Thy Torah: ‘The Lord 
shall reign forever and aye.’ And it is also said: * And the 
Lord shall be King over all the earth ; on that day the Lord shall 
be One and His name be One.’ ” 


Evidently this prayer was originally recited with 
the prostration of the whole assembled congregation 
before their departure from the house of God, or 
after the benediction given by the priests. In such 
solemn language (drawn from Jer. x. 6-16; Isa. xxx, 
7, xlv. 28, H. 18; Deut. iv. 39) the congregation 
gives expression to its faith in the One Universal 
Ruler of the World, and to its hope for His univer- 
sal kingdom when all the idolatrous nations around 
Israel shall have been converted to His truth. The 
omission of a personal Messiah from the expression 
of the Messianic hope points to a pre-Christian era; 
and the very title, “ King of the Kings of Kings "— 
found in Dan. ii. 37-——shows that the formula used 
at the prostration goes back to Persian times when 
kings bore the title of King of Kings. 

The ‘Alenu prayer had already been in use when 
there were attached to it the three portions of the lit- 

urgy of the New-year: (1) the Malkiyot 

Additions (the Glorifications of God as King); (2) 
to the Zikronot (the Divine Remembran- 
‘Alenu. ces); and (3)the Shofarot(the Trumpet- 
blasts): these were probably originally 

prayers of the Hasidim (Watikim), recited on public 
fast-days (see Ta‘anit, ii. 8, and R. H. iv. 5, 6). Zunz 
and his followers—who ascribe the prayer to Rab, 
simply because in his school the Jewish liturgy re- 
ceived its permanent form—disregarded the fact that 
it stands in no organic connection with the rest of the 
New-year's prayer. An old tradition, referred to by 
Simon ben Zemah Duran in his responsa on Prayer 
209; by Eleazar of Worms, in his * Rokeah "; and 


afterward in Aaron ben Jacob ha-Kohen of Lunel's 
* Orbot Hayyim,” in “Kol Bo,” i. 17, claims that it 


was written byJoshua upon hisentrance into Canaan. 
I.—22 


Manasseh b. Israel, in his “ Vindicia Judæorum,” iv. 
2, ascribes the ‘Alenu to the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue. Moses Mendelssohn also, in his memorandum 
(see below), declares the ‘Alenu to be one of the old- 
est prayers of the nation, adducing as proof of its 
ancient and pre-Christian character the fact that no 
mention is made in it of the restoration of the Jew- 
ish Temple and state, which would scarcely have 
been omitted had it been composed after their de- 
struction. It was obviously written, he says, at the 
time when the Jews still lived in their own land. The 
fact that neither Maimonides nor Abudarham men- 
tions its separate recital at the close of the daily pray- 
ers, as does the Mahzor Vitry, merely proves that it 
was not generally recited as part of the service. On 
the other hand, it is indisputable that during the 
Middle Ages it was invested with especial solemnity 
and awe. 
The following is related by Joseph ha-Kohen in 
his “‘Emek ha-Baka" (ed. Wiener, p. 81), based 
upon contemporary records: During 
Its Use by the persecution of the Jews of Blois, 
Martyrs. France, in 1171, when many masters 
of the Law died as martyrs at ihe 
stake, an eye-witness wrote to R. Jacob of Orleans 
that the death of the saints was accompanied by a 
weird song resounding through the stillness of the 
night, causing the Christians who heard it from 
afar to wonder at the melodious straing, the like of 
which they had never heard before. It was ascer- 
tained afterward that the martyred saints had made 
use of the ‘Alenu as their dying song. It is quite 
probable, then, that it became the custom in those 
tragic days for the martyrs to chant the ‘Alenu song 
in order to moderate the agonies of their death. 
But this very fact seems to have given a welcome 
pretext to maligning persecutors, who claimed that 
the ‘Alenu wasa malicious attack upon 
Calumnies the Church, whose Savior was char- 
Directed acterized therein as “a god who can 
Against It. not help” and as “vanity and folly.” 
An apostate, Pesach Peter, in 1899 
went so far as to assert that in the word p~) (“and 
folly ”), (qj) Jesus was alluded to, because the He- 
brew letters of both words are equal in numerical 
value, amounting to 816. Antonius Margarita, in 
1580, was the next to repeat this charge, in a book 
entitled “The Belief of the Jews.” Seventy years 
later Samuel Friedrich Brenz, a converted Jew, re- 
peated it in a book to which he gave the character- 
istic title *Jüdischer Abgestreifter Schlangenbalg ” 
(The Jewish Serpent Slough). In vain did theleading 
rabbis, Solomon Zebi Uffenhausen in his “ Theriak ” 
and Lippman Mühlhausen in his * Nizzahon," pro- 
test against such misinterpretation of their ancient 
prayer, composed long before Jesus was born, and 
having solely idolaters in view. Even the learned 
Buxtorf in his * Bibliotheca Rabbinica ” repeated the 
charge; but he was successfully refuted by Manasseh 
b. Israel, who devotes a whole chapter of his * Vin- 
diei: Judæorum " to the ‘Alenu; and relates among 
other things that Sultan Selim, on reading the ‘Alenu 
in the Turkish translation of the Jewish liturgy pre- 
sented to him by his physician Moses Amon, said: 
“Truly, this prayer is sufficient for all purposes; there 
is no need of any other." But the acme of misrep- 
resentation was reached by Eisenmenger (* Entdeck- 
tes Judenthum," i. 84) who pointed out that the 
words, * they bow to a god who does not help," were 
accompanied by spitting as a sign of utter contempt. 
and he asserted that reference was thereby intended 
to Jesus. In consequence of this charge, the indeco- 
rous practise of spitting while reciting the prayer was 


denounced by Isaiah Horwitz and other rabbis. But 
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the charge was renewed again by Professor Kypke, 
government inspector of the Königsberg Synagogue, 
in à memorandum presented to the government in 
1777, on the occasion of a memorial service held by 
the Königsberg Jews in honor of the Russian empress. 
This was refuted by Mendelssohn in a counter-mem- 
orandum presented to the government, the result of 
which was. that, despite Kypke’s protest, the mat- 
ter was laid ad acta. Both documents wereafterward 
published from the archives by L. E. Borowsky, pas- 
tor of Kónigsberg, in 1791 (see Mendelssohn, * Ge- 
sammte Schriften,” vi. 418; Jost, * Gesch. der Israeli- 
ten,” ix. 88). 
Singularly enough, in the early Christian Church, 
converts before being baptized had to step forward 
at the end of divine service, and make 
Coinci- public confession by first turning back- 
dence inthe ward, renouncing the kingdom of Sa- 


Early tan and spitting out as a sign of con- 
Christian tempt; then turning forward in the 
Church.  nameof the Creatorof the world and of 


man, they took the oath of allegiance to 
Jesus as the Son of God (see Höfling, * Taufe," i. 381; 
Cyril, “De Mysteriis," i. 2). Possibly the prayer for 
the conversion of all heathen nations, contained in 
the latter portion of the ‘Alenu, has some connection 
with the practise adopted by the Church of admit- 
ting proselytes at the end of the service. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 399; Literaturblatt des Ori- 
ents, 1846, pp. 50-76; Brück, Rabbinische Ceremonial- 
bräuche, pp. 53-58; Hamburger, R. B. T. supplement, ii. 6 ; 
Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, viii. 76, x. 303, 310; Mendelssohn, 
Gesammte Schriften, vi. 418; Jost, Gesch. der Israeliten, 
ix. 88: I. H. Weiss, in Kobale's Jeshurun (Hebrew), 1864, pp. 
168-171. K 


‘ALENU (by), MUSIC OF: The traditional 
melody to which the ‘Alenu prayer is chanted, while 
of comparatively late origin, is of suitable breadth 
and dignity. It consists essentially of the opening 
phrase, several times repeated, with the addition 
of a strain from the cantor’s introduction of the 
‘AMIDAH and a passing reminiscence of the Kot. 
NIDRE. The version given on the opposite page is 
somewhat simpler in detail than that favored by 
most cantors, some of whom prefer also to quote a 
strain from the melodies of the preceding evening 
prayers instead of the one here instanced. 

E C: 


ALEPH (x): The first letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. For its symbolic meaning, see Mishnah Shab- 
bat, i. Itwasemployed asa numeral to mark No. 1 of 
the shekel-boxes in the Temple (Shek. iii. 2). Aleph 
and Tav being the first and the last letters of the 
alphabet, the expression “from Aleph to Tav” sig- 
nifies * from beginning toend." Hence, *theobserv- 
ers of the Law from Aleph to Tav" are those that 
keep the Law in its entirety. See ALPHABET; ALPHA 
AND OMEGA. K. 


ALEPPO (Arabic. Haleb; Hebrew. S5nw, v»bn, 


abn. but generally này DAN. or abbreviated YN or 


mays): Town of ancient and of modern Syria, and cap- 
ital of a Turkish vilayet of the same name, between 
the Orontes and Euphrates rivers; situated on the 
banks of a little desert stream. Nahr-el-Haleb, seventy 
miles east of Alexandretta, its seaport on the Medi- 
terranean. Formerly it derived its importance from 
being on the route to Bagdad and southern Persia; 
and it is said to have contained at one time as many 
as 200,000 souls. It can boast of sheltering one of the 
oldest Jewish communities, mentioned in Ps. lx. 
Though only ten days’ journey north of Damascus, 
it was traditionally regarded, in letters of divorce (see 
GET), as the most northerly point a Palestinian Jew 
might visit without being considered a traveler, the 


southern limit being Alexandria in Egypt. In the 
sixteenth century one of the routes to India still 
passed through it, and on account of this the city 
became one of the great attractions for the Jews 
who traveled eastward. 

Though the synagogue in Aleppo has many mod- 
ern additions, Abbé Chagnot is of opinion that por- 
tions of it were erected as carly as the fourth century. 
It contains several inscriptions, some carved in its 
walls, others painted on them; one dating as early as 
838, another as late as 1861; the former in a chapel 
(Map) said to have been erected by Ali ben Nathan 
ben Mebasser ben DANA. The date is furnished in 
the usual way by starring letters in a Biblical quota- 
tion. The chief peculiarity of the structure is a raised 
pulpit, known as Elijah’sSeat. Several chapels sur- 
round the main building; the one on the extreme 
west, behind the Ark, and corresponding to the lady- 
chapel of a European cathedral, is a damp shrine, 
with a stone sarcophagus, in which are preserved 
four Biblical manuscripts, the pride of the Aleppo 

Jews. The greatest superstitious rev- 
The Aleppo erence is attached to the codex now in 


Code Aleppo, which is ascribed to AARON 
E Other pen ASHER; it bears note of its dedi- 
s mir cation to the pbn bya and Gey 
Pts: man, that is, to the Rabbinites of 


Jerusalem, and of its subsequent delivery to the Jeru- 
salem Synagogue of Cairo, as well as of its having 
originally belonged to an inhabitant of Bassora, and 
to the Karaite community of Jerusalem. 

The codex, from its accentuation and general char- 
acter, can hardly be of earlier date than the twelfth 
century; nor can it be the original written in 922. 
The epigraphs must have been copied from another 
manuscript, itself perhaps not the first. The other 
three manuscripts are: (1) Pentateuch (text and Tar- 
gum) with full Masoretic lists, finished (probably in 
Italy) on the 15th of Tammuz, 1101 (1341): (2) Penta- 
teuch with the commentary of Rashi in the margin 
and sundry additions of Ibn Ezra, Nahmanides, and 
Joseph Caro; (8) a huge but beautifully illuminated 
Masoretic Pentateuch with the Haftarot and the five 
Megillot. "The synagogue is also the meeting-house 
of the congregants. On an upper floor is the rab- 
binical school with a fairly good Hebrew library. 
Stored near the roof of one of the chapels is a genzzah, 
from which, in times of drought, the dust is removed 
and carried with much ceremony to the Jewish cem- 
etery and there buried with fervent prayers for rain. 
There are said to be about 10,000 Jews in Aleppo, 
each of whom must pay a poll-tax. Besides the 

various primary schools, where He- 

Modern  brewand Arabic are taught, there is a 

Aleppo.  boys' school, founded by the Alliance 

Israélite Universelle in 1869, with 250 
pupils, of whom 96 pay for tuition. "There is also a 
school for girls, with 195 pupils, of whom 59 pay. 
The latter was founded in 1889. 

In the matter of dress the Jewesses of Aleppo 
adopt a costume resembling that of their Moham- 
medan sisters—a long black cloak enveloping them 
from head to foot, the face alone being visible. 'The 
girls in the Alliance school wear European dress. 

Dooks are very rare in the city, but manuscripts 
abound, fifteen Hebrew ones having been recently 
collected there in two days. One was a unique di- 
wan of secular poetry by Eleazer ha-Bable probably 
composed in Aleppo (* Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 682). 
A printing-press for Hebrew was set up in Aleppo 
in 1998. Ina private library there a Masoretic Bible, 
finished in 1307, has been found; this library also con- 
tains a cabalistic work, n3pn "D, written in Cochin 


| in 1497. 
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Benjamin of Tudela visited Aleppo in 1178, when 
he found a Jewish community of 1,500 souls with 
three noteworthy rabbis attending to their spiritual 


‘Alenu 
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1195 the leading Jew was Joseph ibn Aknin, who had 
migrated from Europe by way of Egypt, where he 
was the friend of Maimonides, who wrote for him the 
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Moses Aleonstantini, Israel, and Seth. Peta- 
hiah of Ratisbon was there between 
Prominent 1170 and 1180, and Alharizi fifty years 
Members later. The former calls the citadel the 
of the Com- palace of King Nour-ed-din, and says 
munity. that there were 21, 500 Jews in Aleppo.of 
whom the chief men were Rabbis Moses 

Alconstantini, Israel, and Seth.  Alharizi, author of 
the“ Tahkemoni, u like Maimonides, has much to say 
of the Aleppo Jews (Makamat, Nos. 18, 46,47,50). In 
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“Moreh Nebukim.” Other men of learning were 
Azariah and his brother Samuel Nissim, the king's 
physician Eleazer, Jeshua, Jachin Hananiah, and 
Joseph ben Hisdai. Alharizi thought very little of 
the Aleppo poets, of whom he mentions Moses Daniel 
and a certain Joseph ; the best was Joseph ben Zemah, 
who had good qualities but wrote bad verse. Their 
piety must have been extreme, for Eleazer is held up 
to scorn for having traveled on the Sabbath, although 
at the sultan's command. 


Alessandria 
Alexander the Great 


In 1401 the Jewish quarter was pillaged, with the 
rest of the city, by Tamerlane; and a Jewish saint 
died there after a fast of seven months. In the 
sixteenth century Samuel Laniado ben Abraham 
and in the seventeenth century Hayyim Cohen ben 
Abraham were representative authors. The * Mekor 
Hayyim" of the latter was published at Constan- 
tinople in 1649, and at Amsterdam by Menasseh 
ben Israelin 1650. Other Aleppo worthies are Isaac 
Lopes in 1690, Isaac Berakah in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and Isaac Athia about 1810. 

For four centuries the Jews of Cochin (India) have 
been in close relation with those of Aleppo. Wes- 
sely, in his edition of Farrisol's travels, publishes as 
an appendix a letter by Ezekiel Rechabi to Tobias 
Boas, relating how his father came to Cochin in 1646. 

Aleppo was in touch with Italy as well as with 
India. Many Aleppo books were published in Italy ; 
notably the ritual of the Aleppo Jews, recently dis- 
covered by A. Berliner and described in his “ Aus 
Meiner Bibliothek.” E. N. A. 


ALESSANDRIA: Fortified town, situated in a 
province of the same name, in northern Italy, and 
founded, in 1168, by citizens from Cremona, Milan, 
and Piacenza. The earlicst mention of a Hebrew 
community in Alessandria occurs in the last years 
of the fifteenth century, after the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain, when the name of a certain Clemens 

(Kalonymus) Cohen Vitali of Valencia 


Early appears in the city records as one of 
History. the first Jewish settlers. Alessandria 


was then a dependency of Milan, and 
when it fell into the hands of Charles V. the Jews 
soon resented his intolerant treatment. Joseph ha- 
Kohen narrates,in his “ ‘Emek ha-Baka,” that,in 1558, 
when the inquisitor confiscated a number of Hebrew 
books—though they contained nothing objectionable 
—and at the same time demanded a large sum for 
their redemption, the Jews of Alessandria petitioned 
the duke of Sessa, governor of Milan, to cause the 
return of their property. The duke immediately 
ordered that restitution be made. By command of 
Philip II. of Spain, the governor of Milan was di- 
rected to expel the Jews from that duchy in 1566, 
but no attempt was made to carry out the decree till 
1592. About this time Rabbi Samuel Cohen of Ales- 
sandria went to Spain to petition the king in behalf 
of his oppressed coreligionists. He succeeded in in- 
teresting many influential persons at court and even 
gained the favor of Philip II. himself, who annulled 
the decree of expulsion issued in 1566.  Notwith- 
standing this, in 1597 there remained in the duchy 
of Milan only two Jewish families at Cremona, and 
about as mauy at Lodi and Alessandria, whereas pre- 
viously the Jewish population of these cities had 
reached 456 at Cremona, 180 at Lodi, and 109 at Ales- 
sandria. Though numerically insignificant, the Jews 
of Alessandria can not be considered unimportant. 
Gedaliah ibn Yahyah spent much of his time in Ales- 
sandria between the years 1576 and 1585, and it was 
in this city that he began to write several of his works 
(see his “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah," ed. Venice, pp. 
67, 68). 

Little is known of the later residents of this com- 
munity beyond the fact that about the middle of 
the seventeenth century the city of Alessandria owed 

its safety to the loyalty of a Jew, who 


Later had discovered a new process of re- 
History. fining gunpowder which economized 


its use. Asa result of his discovery, 
he was summoned to Alessandria so that his inven- 
tion might be used in the defense of the city, which 


the French, under the duke of Modena, were threat-’ 
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ening to besiege. The duke intercepted the Jew and 
tried to bribe him to destroy all the powder in the 
fortress. The Jew pretended to accept the duke's 
proposition, but as soon as he gained the city he dis- 
closed the whole plot to the officials (see “ Efemeridi 
Alessandrini,” July 14, 1647, reprinted in * Educatore 
Israelitico ” for 1858). 

Freed from the Spanish yoke in 1706, Alessandria 
became a part of Sardinia, only to be plunged into 
a still more deplorable condition until 1848, when, by 
the decree of March 29, civil rights were accorded 
to the Jews of Alessandria, and they were admitted 
even to the army and public service. 

The names, with outlines of the achievements; of 
the various rabbis of Alessandria, are as follows: 

(1) Joseph b. Michael Ravenna, who 


Rabbis of flourished in the seventeenth century, 
Ales- was an authority on the Jewish ritual 
sandria. and an accomplished Hebrew poet. 


He is also credited with a responsum 
inserted in Lampronti's * Pahad Yizhak,” under the 
article “Keriat Sefer Torah,” written about 1641. 
Zunz mentions him in his “ Literaturgeschichte,” 
p. 444, but as the author of a piemon, or liturgical 
poem. The date 1701, given by him, refers to the 
edition of the pizmon, and not to Joseph’s rabbinate. 

(2) Benjamin Cohen, rabbi of Reggio, was a na- 
tive of Alessandria, and became rabbi in the latter 
city in 1675; he continued in office till called to Reg- 
gio in 1682. (3) Joel Uzziel ben R. Nathan Pin- 
cherle, rabbi of Alessandria in 1714 (see “ Milhamah 
la-Adonai "), resided there with his father in 1729 (see 
Richi, “ Adderet Eliyahu,” partii.). One of his ritual 
decisions on tefillin (phylacteries) which appeared 
in Morpurgo’s responsa (1716) is also found in the 
“ Pahad Yizhak ” of Lampronti. After Pincherle, the 
distinguished family of Levi de Veali held the rab- 
binical office in Alessandria, son succeeding father 
for several generations. (4) Elijah, son of Raphael 
Solomon, was the first to adopt the name of De Veali, 
and held the office of rabbi from 1788 to 1792. Nepi 
eulogizes him, and cites his works. (5) Moses Za- 
cuto, son of Elijah, occupied the rabbinate of Ales- 
sandria for twenty years. In 1812 the consistory 
of Paris elected him rabbi in Casale-Monferrato (see 
L. Della Torre, ^ Tal Yaldut,” 8 25). (6) Mattathias 
di Moses Zacuto succeeded his father in 1819. On 
June 5, 1835, together.with 47 persons, including 
Rabbi Raphacl Amar, he perished in the collapse of 
a building during a wedding v celebration. (7) Elijah, 
son and successor of Mattathias (1886-80), was es- 
teemed by G. B. de Rossi. He was created a knight 
of the crown of Italy. 

During the last two decades the community of 
Alessandria has grown steadily smaller, and in 1900 
numbered only 370 souls. Its members observe the 
Italian ritual, and support several religious and char- 
itable institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘mek ha-Baka ; Efemeridi - 
Alessandrini, July 14. 1647, in Educatore Tsraclitico, 1858; 
TIstructione e Allegatione per gli Hebrei dello Stato di 
Milano, ib. 1862, p. 163. Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yis- 
rael, p. 129; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 444. as 


ALETRINO, ARNOLD: A Dutch physician 
and professor of criminal anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam; also served oflicially as sur- 
geon to the city police and fire departments; born in 
Amsterdam, April 1, 1858. He is one of the leaders, 
in company with Professors Winkler and Jelgersma, 
in the Dutch school of anthropology which follows 
methods quite distinct from the French and Italian 
scientists. He contributed the following articles 
to the “Psychologische en Neuralgische Bladen” 
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*Over Uranisme in 1897, *Over Elmira Reforma- 
tory " and “ Beschouwingen over de Vrouwenkwes- 
tie" in 1898, and “Over Ontoerekenbaarheid ” in 
1899. In 1898 he published a volume of collected 
essays upon criminal anthropology. 

He is also known as a writer of fiction, belonging 
to the modern realistic school which has flourished in 
Holland since 1880. Besides a number of smaller con- 
tributions to “De Nieuwe Gids,” the first monthly 
organ of this school, he has published “Uit den 
Dood,” 1890; “ Zuster Bertha,” 1891 ; ^ Martha,” 1895, 
and a volume of short stories, 1895. J. VR. 


ALEX, EPHRAIM: Founder of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, London; born in Cheltenham, 
1800; died in London, Nov. 18, 1882. He was a suc- 
cessful business man, which fact eminently fitted him 
for the great charitable work to which he chiefly de- 
voted his attention—that connected with the well- 
known Jewish Board of Guardians in London. To 
his ingenuity were due the practical steps which led 
up to the establishment of that institution; and to 
his zeal and public spirit, which he imparted to the 
community, were due its rapid development and 
perfect organization. A suggestion had indeed been 
made as early as 1802 by Joshua Van Oven to re- 
place the loose and imperfect arrangement between 
the three German synagogues by a definite board of 
guardians for the Jewish poor. This suggestion was, 
however, lost sight of until 1858, when Alex was 
overseer of the Great Synagogue, and he became im- 
pressed with the inadequacy of the system for out- 
door charity then prevailing. He ventilated the sub- 
ject energetically before his own council and vestry 
as well as on various public occasions. 

In February, 1859, he issued. à circular proposing 
“a scheme for a board of guardians for the relief of 
the necessitous foreign poor.” This scheme exhib- 
ited a great insight into the needs of the poor, as 
well as a comprehensive idea of the machinery neces- 
sary adequately to relieve them. The keynote of the 
circular and scheme was organization, and the sub- 
sequent development of the board has been strictly 
on the lines of Alex’s original conception. 

He was not a man of commanding intellect, but 
he possessed a genial and tactful disposition which 
attracted young men to the undertaking. He was 
the first president of the board, over which he con- 
tinued to preside till 1869, when his physical infirmi- 
ties compelled his retirement; as a member of the 
board, however, he continued to take part in its de- 
liberations till the year of his death. He was also a 
life-member of the Council of the United Synagogue, 
and a member of the Committee of the Jews' Hospital 
in Mile End. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Nov. 17, 1882. 
G. L. 


ALEXA (or LEX A): 1. A foreign jurist of the 
third century, who discussed with the Palestinian 
amora R. Mana II. the question of collecting disputed 
debts in the absence of the debtor, as practised under 
the rabbinic law in Palestine and under the law of 
his own country. "The conversation is preserved in 
two somewhat mutilated versions (Yer. Ket. ix. 885, 
Yer. Shebu. vii. 88a), and it reads as follows: 


.. Alexa: We do better than you. We enter judgment: and 
if the debtor comes and disproves the claim, well and good— 
Wwe annul the judgment; but if he does not come, we confirm 
the judgment on his property. Mana: We do likewise. We 
give notice through the publie crier for thirty days [every 
Monday and Thursday of each week, see B. K. p. 113a] ; if heap- 
pears before the court, good ; otherwise we confirm the judg- 
ment on his property. A.: But suppose he is far away, and 
fails to hear of the notice in time to allow of his appearing 
Within the thirty days? M.: We send after him three notices 


at intervals of thirty days, one in thirty days [after giving judg- 
ment], another thirty days thereafter, and a third thirty days 
later. If he comes, well; if he does not come, we declare the 
judgment on his property final" (compare B. K. p. 112b). ' 
Margoliot (“Pene Mosheh” on Yer. Shebu. le.) 
maintains that this Alexa was a Babylonian amora ; 
Frankel (“ Mebo,” p. 64a, on the authority of Rap- 
oport in *'Erek Millin") considers him a Gentile 
judge. 2. An amora of the third generation (third 
and fourth centuries) mentioned in the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Yer. Ket. v. 29¢). R. Jacob b. Ahareportsa 
Halakah in Alexa's name, transmitted by Hizkiah (b. 
Hiyya Roba). Heis probably identical with R. Alex- 
andri II. S. M. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT: The celebrated 
conqueror of the East, 856-328 n.c. By introducing 
Hellenic culture into Syria and Egy pt, he had prob- 
ably more influence on the development of Judaism 
than any one individual not a Jew by race. Yet, 
curiously enough, there are no personal details 
which connect him with Jewish history, except that 
after the siege of Tyre, 332 B.C., he marched through 
Palestine unopposed, except in the case of Gaza, 
which was razed to the ground. He is mentioned 
by name only in the Apocryphal I Macc. (i. 1-8, vi. 
2) It is supposed that the Book of Daniel alludes 
to Alexander when it refers to a mighty king that 
“shall stand up, that shall rule with great domin- 
ion," whose kingdom shall be destroyed after his 
death (Dan. xi. 3). The vision of the “fourth beast, 
dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly," de- 
vouring and breaking all in pieces (bid. vii. 7), may 
also be an allusion to Alexander. I. B. 
The only historical event connecting Alexander 
the Great with the Jews is his visit to Jerusalem, 
which is recorded by Josephus in a somewhat fan- 
tastic manner. According to “Ant,” xi. 8, $$ 4-6, 
Alexander went to Jerusalem after having taken 
Gaza. Jaddua, the high priest, had a warning from 
God received in a dream, in which he saw him- 
self vested in a purple robe, with his miter—that 
had the golden plate on which the name of God was 
engraved—on his head. Accordingly he went to 
meet Alexander at Sapha (“ View ” [of the Temple]). 
Followed by the priests, all clothed in fine linen, and 
by a multitude of citizens, Jaddua awaited the com- 
ing of the king. When Alexander saw the high 
priest, he reverenced God (Lev. R. xiii., end), and 
saluted Jaddua; while the Jews with one voice 
greeted Alexander. When Parmenio, the general, 
gave expression to the army’s surprise at Alexan- 
der’s extraordinary act—that one who ought to be 
adored by all as king should adore the high priest 
of the Jews—Alexander replied: “I did not adore 
him, but the God who hath honored him with this 
high-priesthood; for I saw this very person in a 
dream, in this very habit, when I was at Dios in 
Macedonia, who, when I was considering with my- 
self how I might obtain dominion of Asia, exhorted 
me to make no delay, but boldly to pass over the 
sea, promising that he would conduct my army, and 
would give me the dominion over the Persians.” 
Alexander then gave the high priest his right hand, 
and went into the Temple and “offered sacrifice to 
God according to the high priest’s direction,” treat- 
ing the whole priesthood magnificently. “ And when 
the Book of Daniel was shown him [see Dan. vii. 
6, viii. 5-8, 20-22, xi. 8-4], wherein Daniel declared 
that one of the Greeks [t^ 455] should destroy the 
empire of the Persians, he supposed that he was 
the person intended, and rejoiced thereat. The 
following day Alexander asked the people what 
favors he should grant them; and, at the high 
priest's request, he accorded them the right to live 
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in full enjoyment of the laws of their forefathers. 
He, furthermore. exempted them from the payment 
of tribute in the seventh year of release. To the 
Jews of Babylonia and Media’ also he granted like 
privileges; and to the Jews who were willing to 
enlist in his army he promised the right to live in 
accordance with their ancestral laws. Afterward 
the Samaritans, having learned of the favors granted 
the Jews by Alexander, asked for similar privileges ; 
but Alexander declined to accede to their request. 
The historical character of this account is, however, 
doubted by many scholars (see Pauly-Wissowa, 
“Realencyclopiidie,” i. col. 1422). Although, ac- 
cording to Josephus (“Contra Ap." ii. 4, quoting 
Hecatæus), Alexander permitted the Jews to hold 
the country of Samaria free from tribute as a reward 
for their fidelity to him, it was he who Hellenized 
its capital (Sehürer, * Gesch." ii. 108). The Sibylline 
Books (iii. 883) speak of Alexander—who claimed 
to be the son of Zeus Amon—as “of the progeny of 
the Kronides, though spurious.” K. 
In Jewish Legend: All the accounts which 
the Talmud and Midrash give concerning Alexander 
Mukdon (the Macedonian) are of a legendary charac- 
ter. Some of them pretend to be historieal, as the 
following Baraita in Yoma. 69a (identical with Me- 
gillat Ta‘anit, iii.): 

* When the Samaritans had obtained permission from Alexan- 
der to destroy the Temple in Jerusalem, the high priest Simon 
the Just, arrayed in his pontifical garments and followed by a 
number of distinguished Jews, went out to meet the conqueror, 
and joined him at Antipatris, on the northern frontier. At sight 
of Simon, Alexander fell prostrate at his feet, and explained to 
his astonished companions that the image of the Jewish high 
priest was always with him in battle, fighting for him and lead- 
ing him to victory. Simon took the opportunity to justify the 
attitude of his countrymen, declaring that, far from being reb- 
els, they offered prayers in the Temple for the welfare of the 
king and his dominions. So impressed was Alexander that he 
delivered up all the Samaritans in his train into the hands of the 
Jews, who tied them to the tails of horses and dragged them to 
the mountain of Gerizim ; then the Jews plowed the mountain 
{demolished the Samaritan temple]." 

It is evident that this account wrongly assigns 
to the times of Alexander an event which occurred 

two centuries later, in the reign of 

Samaritan John Hyrcanus I. It must therefore 

Intrigue. have been written at a late period, 

when the memory of historical inci- 
dents had become confused. The legend presents 
a striking resemblance to the narrative of Josephus 
(“Ant.” xi. 8, § 1 et seg.). The point of the fable 
is the honor conferred by Alexander upon the high 
priest and the cause thereof; and, furthermore, the 
contrast between his good-will to the Jews and his 
hostility to the Samaritans. Both the narrative in 
the Talmud and that of Josephus are derived from 
an “Apology " of the Jews which aimed at discredit- 
ing the members of the Samaritan sect. It is even 
possible that this apology, as Büchler thinks (“ Rev. 

t. Juives," Ixxxvi. 1), had its origin in Alexandria, 
where the attitude of Alexander was of decisive im- 
portance in the eyes of the Greek publie: 

"In Gen. R. (Ixi., end) the Samaritans are accused of playing a 
róle equally despicable with that imputed to them in the above 
legend. When Alexander advanced toward Jerusalem, they 
informed him that the Jews would forbid his entrance to the Holy 
of Holies. A Jew, Gebi'ah ben Kosem [identical with Gebia ben 
Pesisa, a legendary character], asked the king, on the hill of the 
Temple, to remove his shoes and to put on the slippers orna- 
mented with precious stones that he had brought for him, lest 
he should slip on the pavement of the Temple. Alexander 
complied with the request, and thus avoided a violation of the 
rabbinic law. When they arrived at the Holy of Holies, Gebi'ah 
said to the king, * We are not permitted to proceed farther" 
(neither we nor you). * When I have left the Temple,’ replied 
the king, ' I will straighten your hump’ (Gebi'ah signifies hump- 
back). ‘If you do,’ answered Gebi'ah, * you are a great physi- 
cian, and deserving of high remuneration. ? 


This anecdote is one of those naive inventions of 


which many are found in Midrash Ekah Rabbati, and 
which aim at exhibiting the ingenuity of the Jews 
in repartee. Alexander is made to play merely the 
part of a stage-king. 

The same Gebi‘ah appears in a narrative of quite a 
different type. Alexander is here represented as the 
great conqueror to whom the nations appeal for 
arbitration of their differences: 

* The Arabs accuse the Jews of illegally withholding the herit- 
age of their ancestor Ishmael; the Canaanites complain of 
having been wrongly deprived of their territory; and ‘the 
Egyptians claim indemnity for the vessels that the Israelites had 


Coin with Aramaic Inscription. 


taken from them on leaving their country. Gebi‘ah meets all 
these charges with great success: against the Egyptians he 
proves that it is they that are indebted to the Jews, whom they 
had exploited without paying them for their work, and Alex- 
ner d fully satisfied with the refutation " (Sanh. 91a, Gen. 

These pretended discussions, similar to those re- 
ported to have taken place between the Samaritans 
and the Jews before Ptolemy Philometor (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xii. 1, § 10; xiii 4, § 4), are the echo of 
the accusations against the Jews by pagan readers 
of the Bible at Alexandria. These imputations were 
taken up later by the Gnostics, who were the pupils 
of the Alexandrians, and especially by the Marcion- 
ites. Tertullian replied to Marcion, who had brought 
the same reproach against the Bible for the “larceny ” 
committed by the Jews, by repeating the words of 
Gebi'ah; he even mentions the discussions between 
the Jews and the Egyptians (^ nam et aiunt ita actum 
per legatos utrinque; ZEgyptiorum quidem repeten- 
tium vasa; Judeorum vero reposcentium operas suas, 
et tandem vasis istis renuntiaverunt sibi ZEgyptii"; 
* Adversus Marcionem,” ii. 20). i 

Another group of legends is of a more popular 
character; they have nothing specifically Jewish, 
and are connected withthe general legendary tales 
of Alexander. They may be givenas follows: 

The Ten Questions of Alexander to the Sages 
of the South (Tamid, 310 et seg.): This account is 
written in certain parts in a classical Aramaic, prov- 
ing that it was borrowed from some written record; it 
is quite analogous to the conversations which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch (“Life of Alexander"), Alex- 
ander was reported to have had with ten gymnos- 
ophists who bad rebelled against him; there the 
account continues with ten questions, some of which 
are identical with those of the Talmud. "This epi- 
sode seems, therefore, to be the fragment of a non- 
Jewish narrative, parallel with that of the Greek 
historian. 

Alexander's Journey to the Regions of Dark- 
ness (Tamid, 32a): Alexander makes a journey into 
theregion of darkness riding on young Libyan asses. 
There he stops at a fountain, which reanimates a 
dead fish that he has dipped intoit. The same story 
is found in Pseudo-Callisthenes, II. chaps. xxxix.- 
xli. (version B). The legend as reproduced in the 
Talmud is the popular altered form of a later period. 

The Amazons (Tamid, ibid. ; Pesik. ix. 74, 74a et 
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seg.; Lev. R. xxvii.: Tan., Emor, 6: Hibbur Ma'a- 
siot): Alexander comes to a place which is inhabited 
only by women. They say to him: “If you kill 
us, people will accuse you of murdering women. 
If we kill you, people will say: Behold a king who 
was overcome by women!" Thisis the well-known 
story of the Amazons, but reduced to its simplest ex- 
pression. In the Pesikta the town inhabited by the 
women is called Kartagene, derived by folk-ety- 
mology from the Aramaic karta (town) and the 
Greek yury (woman). 

The Gold Bread (ilid.): Alexander asked the 
Amazons for bread, and they brought him, on a 
golden table, a loaf of gold bread. “ Do you eat gold 
bread?" the king then said. “Well, if your desire 
be for ordinary bread, could you not get it in your 
own country without coming hither?” answered 
the Amazons. 
querors recurs frequently in Jewish legends. It 
^ does not appear in Pseudo-Callisthenes and in the 
accounts derived from it; but is found in Plutarch's 
essay on the virtuous deeds of women. Pythes, a 
rich Greek in the times of Xerxes, who forces his 
fellow citizens to work for him in a gold-mine, is 
served by his wife with gold bread to demonstrate 
the absurdity of his greed. This moral is connected 
with Alexander also in another form: instead of the 
Amazons it was the king Kazia who gave the lesson 
to Alexander. . 

King Kazia and His Judgment (Yer. DB. M. 
ii. 8c; Gen. R. xxxiii. ; Pesik. ; Lev. R. ; Tan., Emor, 
as above): King Kazia (ruler of a country situated 
behind the “Dark” mountains) invited Alexander to 
hear a lawsuit. The plaintiff declared that he had 
bought a piece of land and found in it a treasure; he 
wanted to return the treasure to the original owner, 
since, he claimed, he had bought the field only. The 
defendant replied that he had sold the field with 
everything that it contained. Then the king in- 
quired of one of them: “Have you a son?”; of the 
other, “Have you a daughter ?” “Marry them, and 
let the treasure be theirs." Alexander laughed at 
this judgment. “Is my decision a wrong one?” 
inquired the king. “No; but in our country we 
would have put the two parties to death and con- 
fiscated the treasure." “Do you have rain in your 
country?” “Yes.” “And have you animals also?” 
“Yes.” “Then it is surely for their sake and not 
for yours that the rain falls and the stin shines upon 
you,” This satirical account seems to be of Jewish 
origin, although it is, in part, based on a popular 
theme—marriage as the solution of a lawsuit (com- 
pare a Cambodian tale in “Revue des Traditions 
Populaires," xv. 133). The Jewish form of the fa- 
ble was embodied in the * Dicta Philosophorum " of 
Abu al Wafa Mubashshir ibn Fakih (1053-54), a work 
which was translated into Spanish, Latin, English, 
and French (see Knust, “ Mittheilungen aus dem 
Eskurial," Tübingen, 1879). In other Arabic texts 
the trial takes place before David and Solomon (W eil, 
* Biblische Legenden," p. 215). The anecdote seems 
to have been brought to Europe by a priest in 1088 
(“Chronique de l'Abbaye de St. Hubert”; Pertz, 
“ Monumenta Germanica, Scriptores," viii. 599). 

Alexander at the Gate of Paradise; the Eye: 
The Talmud (Tamid, 320) concludes with this narra- 
tive: Alexander arrived at the gate of paradise and 
asked that it be opened to him. “Only the just can 
enter here," came thereply. *Iamarenowned king; 
present me with something.” A little ball was given 
tohim. He put it in a scale; and it outweighed all 
the gold and silver in his possession. In his aston- 
ishment he turned to the rabbis, who explained to 
him that it was an eyeball, which could never be 
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This satire on the ambition of con- 
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satiated; but if covered with a handful of dust 
(buried) it would weigh nothing. ‘This satire on 
greed, or the ambition to acquire wealth, seems like- 
wise to be genuinely Jewish. This allegory, as it 
appears in the Talmud, is reproduced in better shape 
in “Alexandri Magni Iter ad Paradisum," a little 
work of the twelfth century, which has even pre- 
served traces of its Jewish origin. In this it is an 
old Jew, of the name of Papas, who lectures the 
king. Both forms of the legend are evidently con- 
nected with a lost original. 

Alexander's Ascent into the Air (Yer. ‘Ab. 
Zarah, iii. 42c; Num. R. xiii.): This appears to be a 
reminiscence of a narrative in Pseudo-Callisthenes 
(IL. xli.). 

Alexander’s Descent into the Sea (Ps. R. 108; 
compare Pseudo-Callisthenes, II. xxxviii): In the 


: Middle Ages the Jews confined themselves to trans- 


lations of the romance of Alexander from the Arabic 

or the Latin, particularly in the form which it had 

received in the “Historia de Proeliis.” A Hebrew 
translation of this work, made by an unknown writer 
after an Arabic version, was edited and published by 

Israel Lévi under the title “ Toledot Alexander ” (Life 

of Alexander), Paris, 1887. Another translation from 

a Latin text, by Immanuel ben Jacob de Tarascon, 

exists only in manuscript. A recension, the origin 

of which has not yet been clearly ascertained, was 
surreptitiously included in certain manuscripts of 
the Josippon (perhaps by Judah Mosconi). Another 
romance of Alexander, quite different from the rest, 
was written by a Jew in the west of Europe before 
the thirteenth century; it was published by Israel 

Lévi in Steinschneider’s “Festschrift.” Some por- 

tions of the legend were known to scholars by the 

Hebrew translation of * Sod ha-Sodot" (Secret of Se- 

crets) and of * Musare ha-Filosofim ” (Dicta of the 

Philosophers) containing whole chapters touching 

upon the legendary life of Alexander. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rev. Et. Juives, iii. 239 et seq., iv. 279 ; Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 894-898; Nöldeke, Beiträge 
zur Gesch. des Alexander-Romans, in Denkschriften der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
Historische Classe, xxxviii. ch. iv., Vienna, 1890; Frankel, in 
Z. D. M. G. liv. 322; Jew. Quart. Rev. iv. 635; Bacher, Ni- 
zami's Leben und Werke und der Zweite Theil des Nizam- 
ischen Alexanderbuches, pp. 63 et seq., Leipsic, 1871. 
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ALEXANDER I.,ofJudea. See ALEXANDER 
JANNAZEUS. 

ALEXANDER II., of Judea: Born about 100 
B.C.; died 47 &.c. He was the eldest son of Aristo- 
bulus II. and son-in-law of Hyrcanus. Upon the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey in 68, he and 
his parents, brothers, and sisters were sent to Rome 
as prisoners of war. Alexander escaped on the 
way, and, returning to Judea, endeavored to throw 
off the Roman yoke by force of arms. Taking ad- 
vantage of the straits in which the Romans just 
then found themselves in having to confront disturb- 
ances among the Arabs, Alexander took measures to 
restore the fortifications of Jerusalem destroyed by 
Pompey, though his action was opposed by the Ro- 
man garrisons in the country and by the weakling 
monarch Hyrcanus. He next secured possession of 
the fortresses of Alexandrion, Hyrcanion, and Ma- 
cherus. When he had gathered around him a force 
of 10,000 heavy infantry and 1,500 horsemen he de- 
clared open war against Rome in the year 57 B.C. 
Gabinius, who had just arrived in Syria as proconsul, 
immediately sent his lieutenant Mark Antony (the 
subsequently celebrated triumvir) against him, and 
then followed with his main army, whose num- 
bers were swelled by Romanized Jews, led by the 
half-Jew Antipater. Alexander endeavored in vain 
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to avoid a pitched battle. Near Jerusalem 3,000 of 
his followers died upon the field, while as many again 
were made captives, and he with a small remnant 
escaped to the fortress of Alexandrion. Although 
promised full pardon, he rejected Gabinius’ sum- 
mons to surrender; and only after a brave defense 
against the united efforts of Gabinius and Mark An- 
tony did he capitulate upon condition of retaining 
his liberty. This result of his futile resistance to the 
Romans was followed by no further personal suffer- 
ing for him; but it was different with the Jewish peo- 
ple. Even the nominal independence which Judea 
had hitherto enjoyed under its quasi-kings was now 
at an end; Gabinius deprived Hyrcanus of all polit- 
ical standing, and left him only the charge of the 
Temple. Thus the strugele of the brave Maccabees 
ended in the total loss of even the semblance of 
independence. 

Alexander, however, had not yet given up all hope, 
and in the year 55, after the escape of his father and 
his brother Antigonus from Roman captivity (56), he 
again meditated opposition to the Romans. While 
Gabinius was temporarily absent from Palestine, Al- 
exander gathered around him a considerable force, 
with which he vanquished such Roman detachments 
as opposed themselves to him, and compelled the 
enemy to withdraw to Mount Gerizim. Gabinius 
hastened back to Palestine from Alexandria, and 
upon his arrival fortune once more deserted Alexan- 
der. A considerable proportion of his force was de- 
tached from allegiance by the craftiness of Antipater, 
leaving him with only 30,000 men, who were unable 
to withstand Gabinius’ attack, and fled from the bat- 
tle-field of Itabyrium, leaving one-third of their 
number dead on the field. Alexander seems to have 
escaped to Syria, where, however, the unfortunate 
fate which pursued his unhappy family overtook 
him. In the year 49-48 n.c., just when the good star 
of the Maccabees, through the favor of Cæsar, seemed 
once again to be in the ascendant, Alexander, by di- 
rect command of Pompey, was beheaded at Antioch 
by Q. Metellus Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, who 
was at the time proconsul of Syria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiv. 4, 85; 5, 82; 6,88 2, 8; 


7,84; idem, B. J.i. 7, 8 7 ; 8, 88 2,6; 9, 88 1,2; Grátz, Gesch. 
d. Juden, 2d ed., ii. 144, 148; Schürer, Gesch. i. 241, 216 et seq. 
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ALEXANDER, Son of Herod: Born about 
99 B.C.; died about 7 B.c. His mother was the Has- 
monean princess Mariamne. The unfortunate fate 
which persistently pursued the Hasmonean house 
overtook this prince also. As heir presumptive to 
the throne by right of descent on his mother's side, 
he was sent to Rome for his education in the year 
23 B.C. He remained there in the household of 
Asinius Pollio until about the year 17 m.c., when 
Herod himself brought him and his youn ger brother 
Aristobulus, who had been with him, home to Jeru- 
salem. Shortly afterward Alexander received in 
marriage Glaphyra, daughter of the Cappadocian 
king Archelaus. But then the clouds began to 
gather around him. From his mother he inherited 
both the personal excellences and the failings of 
the Hasmonean house. His handsome presence and 
frank bearing made him a favorite with the people, 
and they fairly longed for the day when this noble 
scion of the house of the Maccabees should mount the 
throne instead of the usurper and half-Jew Herod. 
But, on the other hand, a certain degree of vanity 
and a spirit of vindictiveness, which marked him no 
less than his prepossessing qualities, rendered him 
extremely unpopular with the partizans of Herod, 
who had much to fear from a future Kin g Alexander. 


Salome in particular incessantly warned Herod of 
the danger threatening him from Alexander and his 
brother Aristobulus, The king’s evil conscience, 
on the one hand, convinced as he was by this time 
of Mariamne's innocence (see MARIAMNE), suggested 
that it was not impossible that her sons meditated 
revenge for her unjust execution; and on the other 
hand, the open antipathy expressed by them against 
their father combined to open the king's ear to the 
calumnies of Salome and her fellow-plotters. Her- 
od's attempt to humiliate Alexander by restoring to 
honor Antipater, an older son by another wife, re- 
sulted disastrously. Antipater’s insidious plotting 
and the open enmity to Herod shown by Alexander 
widened the breach between father and son to such an 
extent that in the year 12 B.c. Herod felt himself con- 
strained to bring charges against his sons before Au- 
gustus. A reconciliation was brought about, but it 
was of short duration; and shortly afterward (about 


.10 B.c.) Alexander was thrown into prison upon the 


evidence of a tortured witness who accused him of 
planning the murder of Herod. Intercepted letters 
were produced which only too fully revealed Alex- 
ander’s bitterness against his father. In vain did 
Archelaus, Alexander’s father-in-law, endeavor to 
bring about better relations between them: the recon- 
ciliation was again but a brief one, althou gh effected 
with great cleverness, so that once more the intri gues 
of Antipater and Salome succeeded in securin g the 
incarceration of Alexander and Aristobulus (about 
8 B.c.). Herod lodged formal complaint of high 
treason against them with Augustus, who put the 
matter into Herod’s own hands, with the advice to 
appoint a court of inquiry to consist of Roman ofti- 
cials and his own friends. Such a court of hirelings 
and favorites was naturally unanimous for convic- 
tion. Theattemptsof Alexander's friends, by means 
of petition to King Herod, to avert the execution of 
the sentence, resulted in the death of Tero—an old 
and devoted servant of Herod who openly remon- 
strated with the king for the enormity of the pro- 
posed judicial crime—and of 800 others who were 
denounced as partizans of Alexander. The sentence 
was carried out without delay ; about the year 7 B.C., 
at Sebaste (Samaria)— where thirty years before 
Mariamne's wedding had been celebrated—her sons 
suffered death by the cord. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Josephus, Ant. xv. 10, § 1; xvi. 1, 8 2; 0. 
881-8; 4, 88 1-6, etc.; Schürer, Gesch. i. (see index) ; Gratz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, ii. (see index). Ld 


ALEXANDER II., POPE (1061-73): Family 
name Anselmo Baggio; born at Milan; died April 20, 
1073. He became pope in 1061, succeeding Nicholas 
IL, and ruled until 10783. He was elected upon the 
proposal of Hildebrand, who later became his suc- 
cessor, and throughout his pontificate was guided by 
Hildebrand’s policy and spirit. His election was con- 
tested by the imperial house, which caused an anti- 
pope, Honorius IL, to be chosen. The latter, how- 
ever, was later deposed by a council at Mantua, In 
spite of his multifarious duties, Alexander devoted 
considerable thought to the Jews. In all emergen- 
cies he was ready to extend to them his protection. 
On one occasion he commended the action of the 
Viscount Berengar of Narbonne, who vigorously 
thwarted an incipient anti-Jewish outbreak in 1068, 
and simultaneously he addressed an epistle to Bishop 
Wilfred of Narbonne bidding him to offer protection 
to the Jewsin the future, if occasion should demand. 
Two years later he reprimanded Prince Landulph of 
Benevento for having forced certain Jews into 
baptism, referring both to the un-Christlike nature 
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of forced conversions and to the edict prohibiting 
them which had-been issued by Gregory the Great. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in 


Rom, i. 216. 


ALEXANDER III., POPE. See PoPES, AT- 
TITUDE OF. 

ALEXANDER IV., POPE (1254-61): Was 
Count Rinaldo di Segni prior to his elevation to the 
pontifical throne in 1254, at a time of great turbu- 
lence; he ruled until his death, at Viterbo, Italy, May 
25,1901. He attempted to unite the Greek and Latin 
churches, and to annex the kingdom of Sicily to the 
papal domain ; he established the Inquisition in France 
in 1255, and encouraged the orders of mendicant 
friars. Owing to the factional struggles in Rome and 
the undisputed sway of the senator Brancaleone, the 
pope’s position was exceedingly weak, but none the 
less his influence did not remain unfelt in Jewish 
history. An edict which Alexander issued throws 
light on the contemporary position of the Jews in 
Rome. It is in this document that, for the first 
time in about 750 years, the names of Roman Jews 
(Angelus, Sabbatorius, Museus, Salamon, Consili- 
olus) appear in a papal manifesto. A number of 
prominent Jewish merchants seem to have stood in 
commercial relations to the papal court, as, indeed, 
the Jewish tradesmen almost always appear to have 
done. On February 1, 1255, the pope relieved these 
merchants of all road-taxes throughout the papal pos- 
sessions. A similar franchise was granted on March 
5 to the Roman citizens and merchants in general, 
and on April 6 to several Roman citizens mentioned 
by name. While itis true that this document bears 
witness to the distinction which existed between the 
Jews and the other Roman citizens and merchants, 
the former, no doubt, having been excluded from the 
common commercial gilds, it proves, also ,that the 
Jewish merchants conducted their business in com- 
mon with their Christian fellows, and that, as a rule, 
they were granted the same rights by the papal 
government. Nor was the granting of such privi- 
leges necessarily inspired by a real friendliness to- 
ward the Jews; it was due rather to the commercial 
indispensability of the latter. "That Alexander IV. 
was swayed in his concessions by no motive of love 
for the Jews is evidenced by history. On Sept. 3, 
1957, he reissued the edict concerning the Jewish 
badge, which, though it eventually fell into abey- 
ance, seems at the outset to have been enforced 
throughout Italy and to have been the cause of a great 
deal of depression among the people, as is depicted 
in a liturgic elegy of a contemporary, Benjamin b. 
Abraham Anav. Alexander, likewise, in a bull ad- 
dressed to the duke of Burgundy and the count of 
Anjou and Provence. ordered the confiscation of the 
Talmud, as containing “errors against the Catholic 
faith, and horrible and intolerable blasphemies. " 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein,and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in 

Rom, i. 239 et seq.; Rev. Et. Juives, i. 116 et seq.: Kobes ‘al- 

Yad, iv. 22 et seq. 
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ALEXANDER VI., POPE. See Pores, AT- 
TITUDE OF. 

ALEXANDER VII. POPE. See Popes, AT- 
TITUDE OF. | 

ALEXANDER VIII., POPE. Scc Pores, AT- 
TITUDE OF. 

ALEXANDER I., PAVLOVICH, Emperor 
of Russia: Born at St. Petersburg, Dec. 28, 1777; 
died at Taganrog, Dec. 1, 1825. During his reign 
(1801-25) more measures for internal reform were 
inaugurated than under any of his predecessors, from 


the days of Peter the Great (died 1725). He pre- 
pared the way for the emancipation of the serfs, 
and promoted education, agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures, literature and the fine arts. 

CATHERINE II. (died 1796) had already exhibited 
a certain degree of liberality toward the Jews; and 
when Alexander succeeded to the throne, on the as- 
sassination of his father, Paul, in 1801, the liberal—or, 
rather, radical—disposition of the young ruler and of 

his advisers soon permeated all depart- 

Attitude ments of the government and extended 

toward the even to the public at large. Such a 
Jews. liberal spirit could not fail to prove 
beneficial to the Jews (Orshanski, “ Iz 
Noveishei Istorii Yevreyev v Rossii,” in “ Yevreis- 
kaya Biblioteka,” 1872, ii. 218). At that time Michael 
Berr, the first French privy councilor of Jewish ori- 
gin, issued an appeal to all sovereigns and nations, in 
the name of the * European inhabitants of the Jewish 
faith," urging that full justice be shown to the Jews, 
which appeal probably induced Alexander to attempt 
to ameliorate the condition of his Jewish subjects. 
For this purposea special commission was summoned, 
by a ukase issued Oct. 9, 1802, to draft a set of regu- 
lations, which resulted in the“ Enactment concerning 
the Jews” of Dec. 9, 1804. Under this enactment the 
Russian Jews obtained the right to buy and rent land 
in all the western and southern provinces (this led to 
the foundation of the first Jewish AGRICULTURAL 
CoLoxiES IN RussrA); to enter all the elementary and 
high schools and universities: to establish factories 
in all the provinces in which they were permitted to 
dwell; and to visit all other provinces of Russia on 
business, upon the condition that they and their 
families adopted the German style of dress, in order 
that they might not differ from the natives in out- 
ward appearance. They were promised all the 
rights of citizens as soon as they should have shown 
diligence and skill in agriculture and handicrafts. 
Alexander even offered the Jews land in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Petersburg and Moscow, provided 
they were willing to confine themselves to agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

In 1805 Alexander showed his friendly disposition 

toward the Jews by contributing 3,000 rubles (about 
$1,500, or £800) toward the erection of 
Eleemosy- aJewishhospitalin Wilna; and in 1806 
nary Do- he ordered 2,500 rubles (about $1,250, 
nations. or £250) to be annually contributed 
from the publie treasury to the same 
hospital. In 1809 the scheme of a forcible concen- 
tration of the Jews from rural distriets into cities 
was referred to a special commission under the chair- 
manship of Popov. In the following year permis- 
sion was granted them to live in Kiev; and at the 
same time the government established in Kremen- 
chug a factory for carpet-making in order to promote 
that industry among them. 

In 1815 a census of the Jews was taken, and sur- 
names were given to all Jewish families. Alex- 
ander issued a ukase (1818) directing the election 
of three deputies from among the Jews, who should 
reside in St. Petersburg, and be empowered to bring 
all Jewish affairs before the government. At the 
general meeting called for the election of deputies, 
at Wilna, the following persons were elected: Sundel 
Sonnenberg, of Grodno: Beinash Baratz, of Vitebsk, 
and Michael Eisenstadt, of Mohilev on the Dnie- 
per. As vice-deputies, Samuel Katzenellenbogen. of 
Wilna; Mordecai Lipler, of Vitebsk, and Eleazar 
Dillion, of Minsk, were elected. To cover the ex- 
penses of the deputies in St. Petersburg, estimated 
at 9,660 ducats (about $8,235, or £1,647) per annum, 
it was resolved to take the silver ornaments from 
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the Azffels (Shrouds) worn on the Day of Atonement 
and Passover Eve (S. J. Fiinn, “ Kiryah Neemanah,” 
1860, p. 34, and note, p. 47). 

That Alexander was at this time much in earnest 
in his endeavors to ameliorate the position of the 
Jews is shown by his remark: “If, through my ef- 
forts to improve their condition, I should succeed 
in bringing forth only one Mendelssohn from among 
the Russian Jews, I shall be abundantly rewarded.? 

Atthat time the Russian government did not know 
much about the habits and the needs of the Jews, 
who were subjected to the influence of the condi- 
tions prevalent under the old Polish rule (Biick and 
Brann,“ Istoriya Yevreyev,” Russian translation with 
supplement and addition by 8. M. Dubnov, ii. 444, 
Odessa, 1897. While Jewish agriculturists received 
some privileges, Jews were prohibited from innkeep- 
ing and from renting country property, for which 
reason they were even forbidden to dwell in villages. 
The Pale, or territory assigned to the Jews, was lim- 
ited, as before, to the provinces taken over from Po- 
land, where the Jewish population was much crowded 
in cities; the ahal, or board of administration of the 
community, retained its old power, although it was 
placed under the control of the local authorities. 
The “Regulations” of 1804 present a system of re- 
form, which, however, was afterward counteracted 
by reactionary tendencies. 

At the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) Alex- 
ander brought forward the question of the condition 

of the Jews; being perhaps influenced 
Congressof in this by the enthusiastic and pro- 


Aix-la- — phetic appeal of the English philan- 
Chapelle. thropist Lewis Way, who had trav- 


eled in Poland to study the condition 
of the Jews there, and who was convinced that the 
Jewish nation would once more be restored to the 
land of its fathers. 

After the Congress Alexander altogether aban- 
doned his former liberal ideas and adopted a reac- 
tionary policy. Owing to this, the following re- 
strictive measures characterized the closing years 
of the czar’s reign: The rescript of May 4, 1820, for- 
bidding Jews to keep Christian servants; that of 
Aug. 10, 1824, prohibiting foreign Jews from set- 
tling permanently in Russia; and the edict of Jan. 
19, 1825, removing the Jews from villages to towns 
and cities in the governments of Mohilev and 
Vitebsk. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : M- Bogdanovich, Istoriya Imperatora Alex- 
andra I. St. retersburg, 1002711; A. Pypin, ODSICIESCDEI- 
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ALEXANDER II., NIKOLAIEVICH, Em- 
peror of Russia: Bornat St. Petersburg, April 29, 
1818; assassinated there March 18, 1881. He suc- 
ceeded his father, Nicholas Į., March 2, 1855, before 
the end of the Crimean war, and when peace was 
concluded reforms of all kinds were initiated by him, 
the most important being the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in 1861. He also 
abolished capital punishment and the 
hereditary rights of the clergy, reor- 
ganized the administration of justice, gave an impe- 
tus to autonomy in various districts, cities, and prov- 
inces of the empire, abridged ihe term of military 


His Re- 
forms. 
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service, introduced some humane reforms into the 
army discipline, and enjoined universal conscription, 
Under his reign the press and publie opinion devel- 
oped to an extent previously unknown in Russia, by 
reason of the limitations placed upon the censor- 
ship; and every form of industry and commerce, art, 

science, and literature received a new impulse. 
Nicholas I. had tried in his own harsh, autocratic 
way to Russianize the Jews. Among other austere 
measures he introduced the cantonists’ school for 
the military education of Jewish minors, who were 
forcibly torn from their parents, They had to pass 
through a rough discipline and were often com- 
pelled to join the Greek Orthodox Church. Aware 
of the mistakes his father had made in his despotic 
policy toward the Jews, Alexander endeavored to 
correct them, and carly manifested a friendly dis- 
position toward his Jewish subjects. He abolished 
the cantonists’ school, admitted Jews to the high 
schools and universities, and by the laws of March 16, 
1859, and of Nov. 27, 1861, he granted 


Favorable to Jewish scholars, university gradu- 
Treat- ates, wholesale merchants, manufac- 
ment of turers, and (1865) artisans the privilege 
Jews. of settling, under certain conditions, 


outside of the Pale, in the interior 

provinees of Russia (Demidov San-Donato, *' The 
Jewish Question in Russia," p. 36, St. Petersburg, 
1883). It should not be overlooked, however, that 
the emancipation of the Jews had at that time been 
completed in most of the countries of western Europe; 
and that these privileges were granted only to certain 
classes of Jews in Russia for political and economic 
reasons, the object of the government being to pro- 
mote the commercial and industrial interests of the 
interior provinces. For the masses of the Jewish 
population these reform laws accomplished little, 
since the 2,500,000 Jews within the Pale, not belong- 
ing to the privileged class, were still debarred from 
the right of settlement and could not emigrate from 
the overcrowded provinces of Poland and Lithuania. 
These half-hearted measures, together with the 
numerous ambiguities in the new laws, left to cor- 
rupt officials plenty of room for abuse, and as a con- 
sequence Jewish artisans were always exposed to 
annoyances from them, and even liable to expulsion 
from their newly founded homes. Nevertheless, 
the Russian Jews fully appreciated the good inten- 
tions of the czar and have always regarded him as 


theirliberator. It is remarkable how quickly they 
availocd themsclycs of the opportunity to become 


Russianized, especially in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, in the centers of Jewish learn- 


Effect of ing as Wilna, Kiev, and Odessa, and 
Milder throughout southern Russia. Fer the 
Legisla- first time there were published Jewish 

tion. periodicals in the Russian language: 


“Razsvyet” and “Sion,” and later 
“Den,” “ Yevreiskaya Biblioteka,” and * Voskhod ? ; 
and Russians were greatly surprised at the superior 
style of Osip Rabinovich, Pinsker, Soloveichick, 
Levanda, and many others who in the vernacular 
endeavored to acquaint the intelligent Russian public . 
with the condition of the Jews, and to defend their 
rights. From among the orthodox Jews also there 
sprang up a number of liberal-minded men, young 
and old, who tried to enlighten the orthodox masses 
and to awaken in them patriotic sentiments and a 
love for liberal education and European culture by 
means of Hebrew periodicals, “Ha-Meliz,” “Ha- 
Karmel,” and * Ha-Zefirah,? the first journals pub- 
lished in the Hebrew language in Russia. It was 
certainly not the fault of the Jewish masses that 
some of the quickly Russianized Jewish students 
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and other youths took an active part in the revolu- 

tionary movement of the seventies. Alexander knew 

and always appreciated the loyalty of the great ma- 
jority of his Jewish subjects, and on many occasions 
rewarded them for their services to the country. 

When the assassination of Alexander by nihilist 

conspirators became known, the Jews of Russia 

deeply mourned the loss of the benevolent czar 
and liberator. 
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ALEXANDER III., ALEXANDROVICH, 
Emperor of Russia: Born at St. Petersburg, March 
10, 1845; died at Livadia, Nov. 1, 1894. Heascended 
the throne March 14, 1881, the day after the assassina- 
tion of his father, Alexander II. The terrible fate of 
the latter produced an awful impression upon Alex- 
ander, but instead of continuing the reforms of the 
“ Ozar-Emancipator,” as was expected, heat once gave 
proof of his reactionary tendencies by discharging 
the liberal minister Loris Melikov, and by his first 
manifesto, wherein he made it evident that he was 
determined to maintain his autocratic power against 

all attacks. In internal politics he fol- 
His Reac- lowed the advice of his former teacher 
tionary Pobicdonostzev, and ruled with rigor- 
Tendencies. ous absolutism, favoring the principles 
of the Panslavists. He permitted, and 
even encouraged, the oppression of the various for- 
cign residents in Russia, and was particularly harsh 
in his persecution of the Jews. The participation of 
some Jewish youths in the revolutionary movement 
of the N1urLIisTS was made use of to lead the Russian 
people to believe that the Jews were connected with 
the conspiracy which had resulted in the murder of 
Alexander IL. Hostility against the Jews was fos- 
tered in order to divert the attention of the discon- 
tented elements, and if possible to suppress the revo- 
]Jutionary movement. 

Soon after Alexander III. had ascended the throne, 
anti-Jewish riots (Pogromy) broke out in Elizabeth- 
grad (April 27, 28), Kiev (May 8-11), Shpola (May 
9) Ananiev (May 9), Wasilkov (May 10) Konotop 
(May 10), and, during the following six months, in 

one hundred and sixty other places of 


Popular southern Rusia, Xe these riots thou- 
Outbreaks sands of Jewish homes were destroyed, 
Against many families reduced to extremes of 
Jews. poverty; women outraged, and large 


numbers of men, women, and children 
killed or injured. It was clear that the riots were 
premeditated (* Voskhod,” May 24, 1881, p. 75). 
To give but one example—a week before the pogrom 
of Kiev broke out, Von Hubbenet, chief of police of 
Kiey, warned some of his Jewish friends of the 
coming riots. Appeals to the authorities for pro- 
tection were of no avail. All the police did was to 
prevent the Jews from defending their homes, fam- 
jlies, and property. “The local authorities,” says 
Mysh in “ Voskhod,” 1883, i. 910, *surrounded the 
pillagers with an honorary escort, while some of 
the rabble shouted approval" To a delegation of 
the Jews of Kiev, Governor-General Drentelen said 
that he could do nothing for them; * for the sake 
of a few Jews he would not endanger the lives of 
his soldiers" (“Zeitung des Judenthums,” May 91, 
1881). On May 18, Baron Horace de Günzburg was 
received in audience by Grand Duke Vladimir, who 
declared that the motive of the anti-Jewish agitation 
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was not so much resentment against the Jews as a 
general tendency to create disturbances (“ London 
Times,” May 19, 1881). On May 28, » deputation of 
the Jews of St. Petersburg waited upon the czar at 
Gachina. It consisted of Baron Günzburg, Sack, 
Pasover, Bank, and Berlin. The emperor assured 
its members that the Jewish question would receive 
his attention, that the disturbances were the work 
of anarchists, and he advised them to address a mem- 
orandum on the subject to the minister of the inte- 
rior. Both the emperor and the grand duke Vladi- 
mir expressed their belief that race-hatred was not 
the real cause, but only the pretext, of the recent 
disorders. In accordance with the promise of the 
czar, an edict was issued Sept. 8, 1881, ordering the 
appointment of local commissions from all the gov- 
ernments to be under the direction of the governors, 
for the solution of the Jewish question. But on the 
same day, General Ignatiev by order of the czar is- 
sued a circular to the governors, in which he pointed 
out that the Jews had been exploiting the Slav in- 
habitants of the empire, and that this was the real 
cause of the riots. This contradiction may explain 
the conduct of Attorney-General Stryelnikov, who 
during the trial of the rioters before the court-martial 
at Kiev, instead of incriminating the guilty parties, 
turned upon the Jews and endeavored to cast the 
whole blame upon them. "These persecutions, added 
to the distressing economic conditions then prevail- 
ing, gave rise to the emigration movement, which 


o i . . LÀ . 
soon assumed extensive proportions. The intelligent 


- classes of Russia condemned the medieval barbarities 


against the Jews, but the anti-Semitic propaganda of 
the * Novoe Vremya," * Kievlyanin,? and other or- 
gans hostile to the Jews, did not cease even after 
the riots. The constant Jew-baiting of Aksakov, 
Suvorin, and Pichno had its effect on that class of the 
Russian people which was entirely unfamiliar with 
Jewish life, and therefore believed all the charges 
brought against the Jews by the agitators. That 
the South Russians especially had no cause for com- 
plaints against the Jews may be seen from the fol- 
Jowing statement made by the Russian economist 
Chicherin: “Those who have lived in Little Rus- 
sia, Which is densely inhabited by Jews, and have 
compared the conditions of the peasant there with 
those existing in the provinces of Great Russia, know 
how exaggerated are the accusations against the 
Jews. If there isa difference in the condition of these 
peasants, it is in favor of the Little Russians." 


: The second series of persecutions began with the 
riots of Warsaw on Christmas, 1801, and lasica for 


three days. Twelve Jews were killed, many women 
outraged, and two million rubles’ worth of property 
destroyed. In the neighboring Lithuarian prov- 
inces the disturbances were slight, owing to the pre- 
cautions taken by Count Todleben, governor- general 
of Wilna, who was not one of Ignatiev's disciples. 

Order was also maintained by General 


Further Gurko, governor-general of Odessa, 
Persecu- and thus the riots in Odessa and vi- 
tions. cinity were prevented from assuming 


great proportions. In Nyezhin the 
soldiers, who were called out to quell the riots, 
killed and pillaged a wealthy Jewish family. Other 
riots occurred in Kuzmintzy, Plitovich, Klimov, 
Okhrimotzy. and, on March 23, in Lubny, where 
three soldiers killed a Jewish family of six. Balta 
was the scene of another series of riots (Easter, 1882) 
resulting in the death of eight and the wounding of 
more than two hundred persons. Over a thousand 
houses were demolished and property to the value 
of over one million dollars was destroyed. ‘These 
disgraceful acts aroused the public indignation of 
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all Europe. Meetings were held by the citizens of 
New York and London, February 1, 1882, ex pressing 
sympathy with the persecuted Jews in the Russian 
empire, and protesting, *in the nume of civilization, 
against the spirit of medieval persecution, thus 
revived in Russia." The only response to these 
friendly appeals was the issue of the * Temporary 
Laws” of May 15, 1882. These laws made the con- 
dition of the Russian Jews almost unbearable. They 
: established a pale within the * Pale," 
The ‘‘May positively prohibiting the Jews of the 
Laws." fifteen western governments from liv- 
ing outside of towns and cities, and 

canceling all mortgages and leases held by Jews on 
landed estates. Hundreds of thousands of Russian 
Jews removed to the United States of America, where 
they found a new home. Some went to Palestine and 
founded agricultural colonies. On June 12, 1882, 
Ignatiev retired from office. He is said to have been 
dismissed because convincing proof was furnished 
to the czar that he was using the persecution of the 


Jews to extort blackmail, and that he had taken ad- 


vantage of his position to exempt his own estates 
from the disastrous effects of the May Laws, while 
those of the imperial family suffered (Harold Fred. 
eric, “The New Exodus," pp. 125-130). According 
to official statements, however, he was discharged be- 
cause of a resolution of the senate that he “had not 
taken the necessary steps to prevent the riots? 
(“ Voskhod,? January,1883, p. 58). He was succeeded 
by Count D. A. Tolstoi, who issued à cireular, June 
21, urging the governors to do thoir duty in preserv- 
ing order and putting a stop to the riots. The cir- 
cular had a good effect, yet some outbreaks occurred 
as late as the middle of August, 1889. Incendiary 
fires now ravaged the country and destroyed the 
property of over thirty thousand Jewish families in 
various towns and villages of the northwestern prov- 
inces. This fire-crusade was continued with more or 
less intensity until the end of Alexander's reign. 

The May Laws were supplemented and partly en- 
forced by the regulations of Jan. 7, 1885, and then 
followed a whole series of orders restricting the num- 
ber of Jewish students in high schools and univer. 
sities, and curtailing the rights of Jewish university 
graduates, Many other rigorous measures directed 
against the Jews betokened an entire reversal of 
the liberal policy inaugurated in the sixties. In 
1890, Mr. Gladstone wrote to the “Jewish Chroni- 
cle” that he had “read with pain and horror the 
various statements respecting the sufferings of the 
Jews in Russia, and that the thin g to do, if the facts 
could be established, was to rouse the conscience of 
Russia and Europe in regard to them.” Ata meet- 
ing at the Guildhall, London, December 10, 1890, it 
was resolved: “That a suitable memorial be pre- 
sented to the Emperor of all the Russias, respectful] y 
praying his Majesty to repeal all the exceptional 
and restrictive laws and disabilities which afflicted 
his Jewish subjects, and begging his Majesty to 
confer upon them equal rights with those enjoyed 
by the rest of his Majesty's subjects." This memo- 
rial was not even read by the czar, and was returned 
unopened to the lord mayor of London. 
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ALEXANDER: An English family of printers 
and translators that flourished during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of 
the nineteenth. The founder of the firm was probably 
A. Alexander (ben Judah Loeb), whose first pub- 
lication seems to have been the Haggadah (1770). 
He printed prayers for the fast-days (Sephardic rite), 
in 1776, and (for the German rite) in 1787; the 
Pentateuch, 1785; and daily. prayers with English 
translation (Spanish rite), 1788, together with a spe- 
cial work on the Hosannas, in 1907. In 1817 he 
brought out a prayer-book on the Hamiltonian or 
interlineary system, called * Alexander's Interpret- 
ing Tefillot.” 

His son and successor, Levy, published a complete 
edition of the Bible in Hebrew and English in 1824. 
The translations were very slovenly pieces of work, 
displaying ignorance alike of English and Hebrew. 
Levy seems to have been of a somewhat quarrelsome 
disposition. A pamphlet of his, “The Axe Laid to 
the Root" (1808), dealt in somewhat indecorous 
terms with the conduct of Chief Rabbi Herschell; 
while his “Memoirs of the Life and Commercial 
Connections of the Late B. Goldsmid of Roehamp- 
ton,” of the same year, is little less than the chronique 
scandaleuse of the London community of the time. 

Levy continued hisabuse of the chief rabbion the 
fly-leaves of the separate fascicles of his translation 
of the Bible, which are now very rare. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 130; Jacobs and 
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ALEXANDER: An amora. Sce ALEXANDRI 
(ALEXANDRA). 

ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS: Greek 
commentator on Aristotle; flourished at the end of 
the second century and at the beginning of the third, 
in the reign of the emperors Septimus Severus and 
Caracalla. He was surnamed “the Exegete" and 
“Aphrodisiensis”; the latter designation being de- 
rived from his birthplace, Aphrodisias in Caria. 
His authority was equally high amon g the Arabians 
and the Greeks; and Maimonides, in a letter to Ibn 
Tibbon, the Hebrew translator of his “Guide to the 
Perplexed,” especially recommends to him the study 
of the commentaries of Alexander (“Letters and Re- 
sponsa of Maimonides,” ed. Leipsic, p. 27). 

Besides the commentaries, which for the most, 
part have been translated into Arabic, Syriac, and 

Hebrew—the latter version has been 

His Idea of service in the reconstruction of the 

of Intellect. Greek text — Alexander paraphrased 

Aristotle's book on * The Soul" In 
this work, Alexander evolves a new theory of in- 
tellect, whieh theory was the subject of müch con- 
troversy between the Mohammedan and Jewish phi- 
losophers. According to Alexander, intellect (vouc) 
in its primitive state is nothing but an aptitude 
associated with the other faculties of the soul, the 
formative principle of the organism. This primi- 
tive intellect, which has only a potential existence, 
is called voùç v2rKd¢ (the material intellect), because, 
like matter, it is capable by development of trans- 
formation and of assuming a distinctive form. In 
fact, this faculty passes from a potentiality into an 
actuality, and commences to have an effective ex- 
istence when, by study and reflection, it acquires 
ideas, with which it identities itself; for the act of 
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thinking can not be separated from the object of the 
thought. This new intellect, which is, accordingly, 
the primitive intellect recast by experience, is called 
the acquired intellect (A3p37 bU. But what is the 
motive force that causes the material intellect to 
pass from a potentiality into an actuality? It is the 
universal spirit, which, indeed, is God Himself. But 
as the relation between the soul and God is only 
temporary, this intervention, this illumination by 
the Divinity, ceases at death; and the acquired in- 
tellect relapses into nothingness. 

This system of psychology naturally aroused the 
strongest opposition on the part of the Arabian and 
Jewish philosophers, who, moved by sentiments of 
religion, sought to deaden the blows struck at the 
fundamental dogma of Islamism and Judaism: the 
immortality of the soul. Averroes (Ibn Roshd), in 
his treatise on the intellect, enunciates the opinion 
that the human intellect, so long as it is in the body, 
is virtually nothing buta potentiality, a mere capa- 
bility, but that it becomes an intelligent agent, an 
actual substance, as soon as it relinquishes the body. 

. Maimonides, in declaring the unity of souls, was 
certainly influenced by Alexander. Maimonides says 
on this subject: “But you know that 
these separate things—I mean those 
that are neither bodies nor faculties in 
a body, but pure intelligences—admit 
of no multiplicity, except in the sense 
that some among them are the cause 
of the existence of others, so that they are distin- 
guished only by the fact that some are causes and 
others effects. But whatever survives the individual 
named ‘Zeid’ is neither the cause nor the effect of 
that which survives the individual named ‘Amr’; 
this is why the aggregate is a unity” (“ Moreh,” i. 
434, Munk’s translation). The theory of Alexander, 
therefore, is that the finite intellect is nothing but a 
capacity moved by the Universal Soul, that is, God; 
and that it (the finite intellect) does not admit, ac- 
cordingly, of any numerical or specific differentia- 
tion. The adversaries of Maimonides were justified, 
therefore, in accusing him of denying the immortality 
of the soul; for without an individual soul there can 
be no immortality. 

Levi ben Gerson devotes a large part of his work, 
“Milhamot ha-Shem” (The Wars of the Lord), to 

this important question of the human 

Levi ben intellect, and after having passed in 
Gerson and review all the opinions on this sub- 
Alexander. ject, ranges himself on the side of 

Alexander. But, in order to avoid the 
danger of seeming to deny immortality, he developed 
the conception further, The rational soul, he says, 
which is born with man, is but a mere disposition 
(495M) that has for its substratum the imaginative 
soul, allied to the sentient or animal soul. The dif- 
ferent souls, or the different faculties of which the 
human soul is composed, are only a chain of *en- 
telechies," or corporeal perfections, the one superior 
to the other, which have alternately played the róle 
of matter and of form. 

Moses of Narbonne, a contemporary of Levi ben 
Gerson, published a special work on Alexander's 
book, entitled * Alexander's Treatise on the Intel- 
lect, According to the Interpretation of Ibn Roshd.” 
Not having the brilliant dialectic and philosophic 
qualities of Levi ben Gerson, he wavers between 
the theory of Alexander and that of Ibn Roshd, 
without being able to give a satisfactory solution 
of the problem of immortality. 

Tn fine, Alexander was the pivot on which turned 
all the discussions of the scholastic circles of the 
Middle Ages. 


Influence 
on Jewish 
Philoso- 
phers. 
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ALEXANDER BALAS, King of Syria: 
Date of birth unknown; died 145 B.c. A youth of 
lowly origin, he was set up as a pretender to the 
throne of Syria as being the son of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, in 153 s.c., in opposition to the Seleucid De- 
metrius Soter. The imposition was aided by his 
remarkable likeness to the Syrian king Antiochus 
V., Eupator, son of Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, which 
resemblance induced many to believe him a son 
of the last-named. His first official act, on being 
crowned in Ptolemais as king, was to send an em- 
bassy to the ruler of the Jews, Jonathan the Hasmo- 
nean, which ran as follows: * King Alexander to his 
brother Jonathan, greeting! We have heard of thee, 
that thou art a mighty man of valor, and meet to be 
our friend. And now we have appointed thee this 
day to be high priest of thy nation and to be called 
‘the King's Friend '—[and he sent unto him a pur- 
ple robe and a crown of gold]—and to take our part 


and to keep friendship with us” (I Macc. x. 18-21). 


Jonathan did not hesitate to declare at once for Al- 
exander Balas, and rejected all overtures made to 
him by Demetrius, which overtures in truth con- 
veyed no such prospects of reward as those of Alex- 
ander. In addition, the political probabilities of the 
time were altogether in Alexander’s favor. 

Alexander's embassy was especially significant to 
the Jews, inasmuch as in accordance with it, on the 
Feast of Tabernacles, 159 B.C., Jonathan assumed 
the holy garb of the high-priesthood, and therewith 
became the spiritual head of the Jewish people. In- 
directly, Alexander thus became the actual cause of 
the final displacement of the pro-Hellenic party in 
Judea. Jonathan on his side showed himself an 
able and faithful ally, being the only one who stood 
firmly by Alexander, when, à little later, he was 
hard pressed by the partizans of Demetrius II., son 
of Demetrius Soter. When oneof them, Apollonius, 
governor of Cole-syria, openly took up arms against 
Alexander, it was Jonathan who, in 147 B.C., suc- 
cessfully brought him to terms. He drove out a 
garrison which Apollonius had thrown into Joppa, 
and defeated the army led against him at Ashdod. 
In recognition of these services Alexander presented 
him with the town of Ekron and its adjoining dis- 
trict. In addition to this he loaded Jonathan with 
many personal marks of his esteem. On the occa- 
sion of his marriage with the daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor of Egypt, 150 B.c., he invited Jonathan 
to the festivities, and placed him, arrayed in the 
royal purple, at his side, conferring upon him at the 
same time the titles of strategos and meridarchos 
(general and provincial-governor). When delegates 
from the Greek party came from Judea and laid 
complaint against Jonathan, he dismissed them un- 
heard. Alexander Balas thus contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the Jews, both in their internal and 
external affairs; and this attitude of his accounts 
satisfactorily for the love and devotion shown by 
them toward him; as the chronicler says, “he was 
the first that spake words of peace unto them” 
(I Macc. x. 47). 

The name Balas seems to have been his own, and 
not a surname as Josephus (“ Ant.” xiii. 4, 8 8) 
states. It may possibly be a Grecized form of some 
Aramaic name compounded with Baal (compare Sep- 
tuagint, Jer. xl. 14, Buarze). 

9 
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ALEXANDER, BERNHARD: Hungarian 
writer and professor of philosophy and esthetics; 
born at Budapest April 13, 1850. He was educated in 
his native town, and later attended German universi- 
ties, pursuing chiefly the study of philosophy, esthet- 
ics, and pedagogy. Upon hisreturn to Hungary he 
was appointed to a professorship in a real-schule of 
Budapest, and in 1878 was admitted as a docent into 
the faculty of philosophy at the University of Buda- 
pest, where he became professor in 1895. Since 1892 
he has been lecturing on dramaturgy and esthetics 
at the National Theater Academy, and on the latter 
science and the history of civilization at the Francis 
Joseph Polytechnicum. He isa corresponding mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Academy of Science and a mem- 
ber of the Kisfaludy Society. Hischief works are: “A 
Filosafia Tórténetének Eszméje Tekintettel a 'Tór- 
ténetre Altalaban ” (Budapest, 1878); “Kant Élete, 
Fejlódése és Filosofiaja” (crowned by the Academy 
of Science, 1889); “A XIX. Ázszad Pessimismusa, 
Schopenhauer és Hartmann” (Budapest, 1884, prize 
essay). Alexander, together with Prof. Józef Ba- 
nóczi is now editing the “Filosofiai Irók Tara” 
series. Among the ten volumes already published 
there are his popular translations, to which he has 
added annotations, of Descartes, Hume, and the 
" Prolegomena ” to Kant. Conjointly with Bánóczi 
he translated Kant's * Kritik der Reinen Vernunft." 
He has also been a very active writer on pedagog- 
ical subjects. From 1882 to 1886 Alexander edited 
the pedagogical journal “ Magyar Tantigy,” and in 
1891 the review “Országos KOzepiskolai Tanárok 
Közlönye.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lexicon, i; Szinnyei Magyar Irók 


Tara, i. 
M. W. 


ALEXANDER, THE FALSE: A pretender to 
the throne of Judea. About 4 B.C., a Jewish youth 
living in Sidon and reared by a Roman freedman 
claimed the throne. He asserted that he was Alex- 
ander, the son of Herod and Mariamne, pretending 
that the assassins who had been instructed by Herod 
to slay both his sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, 
had taken pity on them, allowed them to escape, 
and substituted two corpses in their place. The 
striking resemblance borne by the pretender to the 
real Alexander deceived even those who had known 
the latter closely. Itseems, however, that the youth 
was in reality the tool of a man intimately acquainted 
with the Herodian court, who hoped by placing his 
creature upon the throne, though for only a short 
interval, to secure enough plunder and then to dis- 
appear. The deceivers appeared first in circles in 
which Alexander had not been personally very well 
known. Thus he was welcomed in Crete and in 
Melos by the Jews, who willingly furnished him 
with ample funds and a royal equipment to under- 
take the journey to Rome, necessary to substantiate 
his claims with the emperor. The Jews in Rome 
likewise received him with open arms, and offered 
public thanks to God for the wonderful preservation 
of ascion of the beloved Hasmonean house. Augus- 
tus himself, however, was not so credulous. He 
knew Herod too well to believe that he would have 
allowed one he had condemned to death to escape; he 
was also closely acquainted with Alexander’s fea- 
tures. On seeing the young man’s robust form and 
toil-marked hands he was convinced of the fraud, 
and sought to move the pretender to confession by 


solemnly pledging him his life. The youth acknowl- 
edged the deception and told how his accomplice had 
led him to it. The emperor kept the promise to spare 
his life, but sent him to the galieys. The instigator 
of the plot was executed (see Josephus,“ Ant.” xvii, 
12, aud * B. J.” ii. 7, $$ 1-3). L. G. 

ALEXANDER DE FRANCISCIS, HE- 
BRZEUS: Author and bishop at Forli; lived in 
Rome in the sixteenth century. His Jewish name 
was Elisha de Roma, After his baptism he entered 
the order of the Dominican friars, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator. Pope Clement VIII. 
appointed him proctor, then vicar-general, and, 
finally, bishop of Forli, which office he held from 1594. 
to 1597. The latter part of his life he spent as a civilian 
in Rome. He wrote: (1) Hebrew notes on Genesis 
and Exodus, with special reference to the text of the 
Vulgate; (2) a book entitled “De Tempore ct de 
Sanctis.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 285. M. B 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. See page 841. 

ALEXANDER OF HALES (Alexander 
Alensis): An English theologian and a member of 
the Franciscan order; born in the county of Glouces- 
ter; died in Paris, 1245. He was educated at the latter 
place,where he afterward became a teacher. Alex- 
ander may be considered as the originator of the refor- 
mation of Christian scholasticism of the thirteenth 
century. In his “Summa Universe Theologis ? he 
for the first time made extensive use in the system- 
atic treatment of Christian theology of Aristotle's 
“Logic” and such other works of this philosopher 
as were accessible in Latin translations. The dia- 
lectic method, which was afterward employed in the 
works of Christian scholastics, was probably devel- 
oped and improved by him, whence he acquired 
among his contemporaries the title of “Doctor irre- 
fragabilis et theologorum monarchus.” Although 
steadfast in his theological convictions, he was not in 
the least intolerant toward other denominations; in- 
deed, toward thé Jews he exhibited exceptional clem- 
ency and impartiality. As to the question whether 
Jews and pagans with their religious practises should 
be tolerated among Christians, he deprecates the class- 
ing of Jews with pagans or Saracens who “usurp the 
Holy Land,” and maintains that the Jews should be 
treated with forbearance for the reason that through 
them the Christians received the Law; Jesus of Naz- 
areth was descended from their race, and their pres- 
ervation is enjoined by Holy Writ. 

In answer to an argument against the toleration 
of the Jews—namely, that the Talmud in many 
places slanders Jesus and his mother—he maintained 
that the Jews committed no wrong in writing such 
statements, as it was their religious belief that the 
Messiah had not yet come. He justified the punish- 
ment of Jews when they were guilty of public defa- 
mation or blasphemy, claiming, however, that even 
then it should not be more severe than the punish- 
ment of Christians committing like offenses; but all 
books containing revilings he held should be burnt 
(“Summa Universe Theologis," book ii. p.179, Ì 1). 
This verdict reflects the state of mind prevailing at 
that time in Paris, occasioned by the discussions and 
proceedings then pending relative to the burning of 
the Talmud. Relying upon a decision of the Council 
of Toledo (589), and moved by other motives as well, 
Alexander was opposed to constraining the Jews by 
punishment and menaces to embrace the Christian 
faith (čbid. book ii. p. 179, $4). Unlike other theolo- 
gians of his time who eagerly sanctioned the confisca- 
tion or plundering of the property of the Jews, he 
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contended that though the estates of Saracens or 
heretics might properly be seized by the govern- 
ment, the property of Jews ought not to be con- 
fiscated at all, since if the Jews were permitted to 
live, they should not be deprived of the means of 
living (bid. book iii. 36, § 8). 

In the “Summa Universe "Theologis "—the first 
fundamental work inaugurating the golden era of 
Christian scholasticism—are found traces of the two 
Jewish philosophers who exerted great infiuence 
upon the scholasticism of the thirteenth century— 
namely, Solomon ibn Gabirol (Avicebron) and Moses 
ben Maimon. Alexander affirms that not only cor- 
poreal but also spiritual substances—particularly the 
human soul—are composed of matter and form (tbid. 
book ii. ch. 12,§ 1), a doctrine the logical consequences 
of which gave its original stamp to the system of 
Avencebrol (the name under which Gabirol is quoted 
by the scholastics), and which became from the time 
of John Duns Scotus (1974?-1308) the distinctive 
doctrine of the Franciscans as contrasted with that 
of the Dominicans. More numerous still are the in- 
stances of agreement with the “Moreh Nebukim ” 
of Maimonides. The demonstration of Alexander 
that per se there is a knowledge of God, and that 
in addition to this independent knowledge there is 


a cognition of God from His acts, is undoubtedly : 


taken from Maimonides. Referring to Ex. xxxiii. 
93 he explains that to apprehend God from His acts 
is to see Him “from behind”; whereas to recognize 
God's essence as it is, is to know Him “ face to face” 
(ibid. book i. ch. 2, § 1, art. 4; compare “Moreh,” i. 21, 
38, 54). 

Alexander seems to have followed Maimonides 
both in his exposition of the proofs adduced by phi- 
losophers (7.e., the Peripatetic school) regarding the 
eternity of the world, and in the refutation of the 
same (“Summa Universe Theologie,” book i. p. 12, 
$ 8; compare “ Moreh Nebukim,” ii.14,17,18). The 
proposition that from the beginning of Creation the 


force necessary to produce not only natural but also - 


supernatural things was inherent in the universe, and 
that consequently the law in nature was not broken 
by miracles, recalls other well-known passages of the 
“Moreh ” (ii. 49, 5, 8 5; compare “ Moreh,” ii. 29). 

Maimonides’ explanation of the Mosaic legislation 
—which constitutes the chief contents of the third 
part of the *Moreh"—seems to have produced as 
great an impression upon Alexander as it did upon 
the later scholastics. Beneath the ceremonial laws, 
he says, must lie a deeper spiritual meaning, since 
the passage (Deut. iv. 6), “This is your wisdom and 
your understanding in the eyes of the nations,” can 
not be construed to mean that on account of the 
mere strict observance of the law this people should 
be considered wise and intelligent (iii. 54, § 2; com- 
pare * Moreh,” iii. 81). 

His reference likewise to the opinion of the Jew- 
ish teachers of the law, that all commandments, the 
reason for which is not known to us, were given to 
the Jews for the purpose of keeping them from 
idolatry, plainly indicates the influence of Maimon- 
ides (iii. 98, 8 2, art. 1; compare “Moreh,” iii. 29, 
52), and the same is the case with his assertion that 
the sacrifices were designed after the spread of idol- 
atry, to serve as protection against this aberration 
(iii. 58; compare “ Moreh,” iii. 46). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Guttmann, Alexandre de Hales et le 

Judaisme in Rev. Et. Jwives, xix. 224-234. J.G 


ALEXANDER, ISAAC: German author; 
lived in South Germany in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and wrote on philosophical sub- 
jects from a rationalistic point of view. His works 


include: “Von dem Dasein Gottes, die Selbstredende 
Vernunft," Ratisbon, 1775; “ Anmerkungen über die 
Erste Geschichte der Menschheit nach dem Zeugnisse 
Mosis," Nuremberg, 1782; * Vereinigung der Mosa- 
ischen Gesetze: mit dem Talmud,” Ratisbon, 1786; 
* Einheitsgedichte," a German translation of the 
* Shirha-Yihud," Ratisbon, 1788; * Abhandlung von 
der Freiheit des Menschen," and * Kleine Schriften," 
Ratisbon, 1789. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 33, 34. 


M. B. 


ALEXANDER JAGELLON: Grand duke of 
Lithuania and king of Poland; born 1460; died at 
Wilna, 1506. He was the son of King Casimir IV. 
He ascended the throne of Lithuania in 1492, and that 
of Poland upon the death of his brother, John Albert, 
in 1501. More prodigal even than the other Jagel- 

lons—noted for their extravagance— 
Instability and weak in character, he was much 
of His swayed by his successive favorites, so 
Character. that his attitude toward the Jews ex- 
hibits a wavering instabilitv. Immedi- 
ately upon ascending the throne, December 1, 1492, 
he not only confirmed the privileges granted to the 
Jews by his predecessors, but even added new ones, 
giving to the Jews of Troki the full rights of burgh- 
ers; and the collection of taxes was farmed out to 
them as heretofore. He also repaid to the Jews the 
large indebtedness incurred by his father; and there 
was nothing that seemed to indicate the coming storm 
—the first persecution of the Jewsin Lithuania. In 
1495 Alexander, as grand duke of Lithuania, issued 
without warning an edict in the following terms: 
“The Jews must leave the country.” 

The Lithuanian Jewsat that time apparently were 
far more refined than their Polish coreligionists. 
They spoke and wrote the Russian language, did busi- 
ness in partnership with their Christian fellow citi- 
zens, and had social intercourse with them. At the 
end of the fifteenth century many among them bore 
Russian names, as, for instance, Zubetz, Ryabchik, 
Olsheika, Glukhoi, Mamotlivy, Kravchik (see article 
Names). They occupied themselves not only in com- 
mercial enterprises, but were also engaged in agri- 
culture and the handicrafts. The majority of the 
Lithuanian Jews were not wealthy, but those lease- 
holders and tax-collectors among them who had be- 
come rich purchased estates from the nobility and 
developed into gentlemen farmers. Some of these 
Jews or their heirs finally embraced Christianity. 


Neubauer (* Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek," p. 121) gives 
an account of two kinot (elegies) contained in Caleb Afen- 
dopolo's work * Mar 'Ober"' (extant in manuscript in the St. 
Petersburg Public Library), dealing with the expulsion of ** God's 
people from Spain, Russia, and Lithuania, and giving the date 
of their expulsion from Lithuania as 1493, instead of the actual 
year,1495. Etza Nisanowicz, the court physician of Prince Rad- 
ziwill (who lived between 1595 and 1666), gives in the notes to 
his medical work the correct date, 1495, but names king Albert 
instead of Alexander as the one who brought the Jews back from 
Ratno, Poland, to Lithuania in 1503. 

Among the Jewish writers who treat of the subject of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Lithuania, Prof. A. Harkavy refers 
to the following (Bershadski's article in '* Voskhod." pp. 5 et 

seq., January, 1892): In the work "Shushan- 

Works on  Sodot," written by Moses ben Jacob of Russia 

Expulsion. in April, 1495, and published in Venice, 1650 
(2d ed., Koritz, 1784), it is said: "Our time 
is the time of calamities for the lost sheep [of the house of 
Israel] Abravanel, in 1497, speaks of the hard times in store 
for the Jews of Germany, Lombardy, and Russia. Solomon ibn 
Verga, enumerating in **Shebet Yehudah” the epochs calam- 
itous to the Jews, puts the ninth epoch of their misfortunes in 
the year 1490, when the Jews were driven from Savoy, Pied- 
mont, Sicily, and Russia. In the preface to the prayer-book of 
the Crimean Jews, living in Katfa and Karassu-Bazar, published 
in 1735, it is said that this prayer-book was arranged by Moses 
ha-Goleh (the Exile). who came with a great number of ban- 
ished Jews from Russia to Constantinople. 
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According to Bershadski, the Jews were banished 
from the cities and districts of Brest, Troki, Wilna, 
Lutzk, Vladimir, and Kiev. They 


Banished were admitted into Poland by Alex- 
Jews ander’s brother King John Albert, 
Return. and remained in Ratno and vicinity 


until 1508, when they again returned 
to Lithuania by the order of Alexander. 

In 1501 Alexander, after the death of his brother 
John Albert, was elected king of Poland. In his 
new dominions dwelt the Jews who had previously 
been expelled by him from Lithuania. As it was 
difficult for him to banish them from Poland ow- 
ing to their wealth, their great numbers, and the 
protection of the influential Polish nobility, he found 
it politic to * permit" them to return to Lithuania. 
The colonists from Germany and Sweden, who were 
to have taken the place of the ban- 
ished Jews, had failed to come; the 
new tax-collectors did not meet his ex- 
pectations; and the war with Moscow 
required great sums of money. Accordingly the 
Jews were “permitted” to return to Lithuania in 
March and April, 1503, on the following conditions: 
They were to settle in the same places where they 
had lived before; and all their houses, stores, gar- 
dens, fields, meadows, etc., were to be sold back to 
them at the prices paid by the present owners. In 
their turn the Jews had the right to collect all out- 
standing debts not paid to them at the time of their 
banishment; they were obliged to furnish 1,000 horse- 
men for the army, and to pay a considerable annual 
amount to the authorities. Probably not long before 
the end of Alexander’s reign the Jews contrived to 
have the obligation touching the 1,000 horsemen abol- 
ished, and had to pay taxes and additional imposts 
like all other burghers instead. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, Litovskie Yevrei, St. Petersburg, 
1883; Regesty i Nadpisi,vol.i., St. Petersburg, 1899 ; Sobranie 
Gosudarstvennykh i Chastnykh Aktov Kasayushehikhsysa 
Istorii Litvy, Wilma, 1858; T. Czacki, Rozprawa o Zydach. 
i Karaitach, Wilna, 1807. H.R 


ALEXANDER JANNZEUS (Jonathan): 
King of Judea; born about 126 B.C. ; died 76 B.c. He 
was the third son of John Hyrcanus, by his second 
wife, and ascended the throne in the year 102 B.C. 
He was always badly treated by his father in order 
thereby to enhance the prestige of the heir apparent, 
Aristobulus I., and of his brother Antigonus—both 
children of Hyrcanus’ former marriage. Aristobu- 


As King 
of Poland. 


Copper Coin of Alexander Jann:eus. 
(After Madden, ** History of Jewish Coinage."") 


lus, when he became king, deemed it necessary for 
his own security to imprison his half-brother; and 
it was his queen, Salome, who first set him at lib- 
erty. Aristobulus died after a reign of one year, 
and Alexander, as the oldest living brother, had the 
right not only to the throne but also to Salome, the 
widow of his deceased brother, who had died child- 
less; and, although she was thirteen years older than 
he, he married her. As, according to Pharisaic con- 
ceptions the dignity of high priest was not a heredi- 


tary one, the son of a deceased high priest could not 
claim the succession by right (Sifra, Ahare Mot, viii.). 
[It has been suggested that the Alexandra whom 
Alexander married was not the widow of Aristobu- 
lus: Deutsch, in Rahmer's * Literaturblatt, 1900.”] 
Alexander, accordingly, did not conflict with Phari- 
saic views when he married a widow and later took 
possession of the high priest’s office. Besides the 
Talmud itself (Yeb. 200) considers the prohibition 
against a high priest’s contracting a levirate mar- 
riage as a later prescription of the rabbis, as a 
“ preventive? (mta) which possibly in Alexander’s 
time had not cven been theoretically considered. It 
is certain that the Sadducees, adhering to the lit- 
eral conception of the Law (Lev. xxi. 18), considered 
the levirate marriage as inapplicable to the case of 
a high priest; so that the first public act of this new 
king—the marriage of his brother's widow— was one 
of anti-Sadducaic tendency. But in the beginning 
of his reign Alexander had no time to occupy himself 
with matters of internal political importance; and 
the statement that on his accession he put to death 
a brother whom he feared as a possible rival is 
therefore highly improbable. Such a step would 
certainly have alienated a considerable proportion of 
the people. Moreover, the plans of conquest that 
he cherished demanded large supplies of soldiers, 
which could certainly not be obtained, especially 
among Pharisaic Jews, by blood-stained hands. 
Alexander's chief aim was to make Judea great 
and powerful; to this he devoted hislife. His first ex- 
pedition was against the city of Ptole- 
His Wars. mais (Acre). This campaign seems to 
have been well timed politically; for 
just then the two Antiochi of Syria, the eighth and 
ninth of that name, were actively engaged against 
each other, so that neither could lend any assistance 
to the beleaguered city. Help, however, came to the 
citizens of Ptolemais from Ptolemy Lathurus, who 
had been cast out by his mother, Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, and had founded for himself a kingdom in 
Cyprus. He landed a large army for the relief of the 
town; but Alexander met him with treachery, ar- 
ranging an alliance with him openly while secretly 
he sought to obtain the help of his mother against 
him. Assoonas Ptolemy learned of this intrigue, he 
marched against Asochis, near Sepphoris, which, to- 
gether with 10,000 prisoners and much plunder, he 
captured upon a Sabbath. A similar attack upon Sep- 
phoris failed; but in a later battle at Azophon on 
the Jordan, Alexander with his whole army suffered a 
woful defeat at the hands of Ptolemy with a much 
smaller force. To this defeat of the Jews Alexander's 
own temerity contributed not a little; for, relying 
upon his own strength, heallowed the enemy to cross 
the river unimpeded, in order that, as he thought, he 
might the more easily catch him between his army 
and the stream. He saw his error only when it was 
too late. The enemy fell upon the Jewish camp, 
women and children were struck down, their corpses 
were hacked to pieces, flung into caldrons and boiled, 
so that the people thought they were dealing with 
cannibals. Alexander might easily have lost his 
crown and Judea its independence as the result of 
this battle, had it not been for the assistance ex- 
tended by Egypt in this extremity. Cleopatra’s 
two Jewish generals, Helkias (mpon) and Ananias 
(33m), represented so vividly the dangers of allow- 
ing her banished son Ptolemy to remain vietorious 
that she entrusted them with an army against him. 
As a result Ptolemy was forced to withdraw to 
Cyprus, and Alexander was saved. The Egyptians, 
it is true, as compensation for their aid, desired to 
annex Judea to their country; but considerations 
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touching the resident Egyptian Jews, who were the 
main support of her throne, induced Cleopatra to 
modify her longings for conquest. The Egyptian 
army withdrawn, Alexander found his hands free; 
and forthwith he planned new campaigns. His op- 
crations in northeastern Palestine ended scarcely less 
disastrously. He captured Gadara and the strong 
fortress Amathus on the Jordan; but, in an ambush 
set for him by Theodorus, ruler of Amathus, he lost 
the whole of the rear-guard of his army—10,000 men 
—together with his baggage. He was more success- 
ful in his expedition against Philistia, capturing 
Raphia, Anthedon, and finally, in the year 96, the 
ancient city of Gaza, which he occupied through 
treachery, and gave up to be pillaged and burned by 
his soldiery. 

Scarcely, however, had peace been restored in ex- 
ternal affairs, when civil strife began to rage within. 
The newly adopted policy of the Hasmoneans, inau- 
gurated by John Hyrcanus and zealously continued 
by his sons, which consisted in greater prominence 
being given to political interests and the repression 
of religious considerations, led at last to open conflict 

between the ruling dynasty and the 


Internal  Pharisees, who represented and ruled 
Dissen- popular sentiment. The latter, the 
sions. Spiritual successors of the Maccabe- 


ans, sided with the Hasmonean princes 
when it was a matter of the defense of Palestine, in- 
asmuch as a free country afforded the best oppor- 
tunity for what lay closest to their hearts; namely, 
the free and untrammeled observance of Judaism. 
But with a policy of conquest they would have 
nothing to do; rightfully appreciating the course of 
events, they had no ambition to take part in the 
world's politics, reserving all their attention and en- 
ergy for the ethical and religious development of the 
ancestral faith. This friction—which would have 
brought about dangerous results in the time of Hyr- 
anus I., had it not been for the strong personality 
and good luck of that prince, which enabled him to 
hold the balance between parties—came to a posi- 
tive rupture in the reign of his son. The relations 
between Alexander and the Pharisees were probably 
never very cordial; though, according to the state- 
ment of the Talmud, Simon b. Shetah, the head of 
the party, was a brother of the queen and a frequent 
guest at the palace. "The inscription upon his coin- 
age, mnn mam, BactAebe "AAé£avópoc (King Alexan- 
der) must in itself have offended Pharisaic sensibil- 
ities; for them the house of David was the only 
legitimate royal house, all others being usurpers of 
theroyaltitle. Even the phil-Hellenic Aristobulus I. 
took this into consideration when he permitted only 
Hebrew inscriptions upon his coins, and contented 
himself with the title of high priest upon them. 
Possibly had Alexander’s warlike undertakings 
been slightly more successful, the Pharisees might 
have pardoned him even worse transgressions than 
this. His continuous campaigns from 104-98 s.c. 
inflieted such hardships upon Palestine as to make 
his conquest of a few Philistine towns seem compar- 
atively trivial. As a result of this warlike policy, 
Alexander felt compelled to maintain friendly re- 
lations with that class of the people most deeply 
interested in national political aggrandizement—the 
Sadducees, the aristocratic class. In order to show 
his affinity with the Sadducees, he, in his capacity 
of high priest, while offering the prescribed water 
libation on the Feast of Tabernacles, allowed the 
water to run upon his feet, thus expressing his con- 
tempt for this purely Pharisaic ceremony. The 
people present were so incensed at this demonstra- 
tlon against the Pharisees, with whom they in the 


main sided, that they pelted the king with the cit- 
rons which they carried in accordance with one of 
the customs of this festival. They assailed him with 
loud crtes, and styled him “son of the captive,” 
thus resurrecting the old Pharisaic charge against 
the members of the Hasmonean house and their eli- 
gibility to the priesthood (see Joun Hyrcanvs). Al- 
exander summoned his Pisidian and Cilician merce- 
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naries and let them loose upon the people, slaying 
then and there 6,000 Pharisees. 

But the matter did not end here. Returning from 
an unsuccessful expedition against Obedas, the king 
of the Arabs, he found his people, in- 
cited by the Pharisees, armed and ar- 
rayed against him; and for six years 
thereafter a state of actual war pre- 
vailed between the people and the royal troops, cost- 
ing the lives of no less than 50,000 Jews. When, 
finally, Alexander, realizing his impotence, sought 
peace with the Pharisees, he was met with the re- 
sponse that the first and only condition of lasting 
peace was his death. His brutal cruelty in massa- 
cring the defenseless multitude in the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Temple robs the reply of its harshness: 
and the Pharisees felt themselves justified in their 
bitterness. No excuse, however, can be found for 
their treasonable negotiations with the Syrian king 
Demetrius IIL, son of Demetrius Eucsrus, whom 
they summoned to fight against their monarch. The 
rule of a foreigner, with free exercise of their relig- 
ion, seemed to them a less evil than independence 
under a Sadducean ruler. Nevertheless, national 
feeling proved stronger than religious sentiment 
among the Pharisees, or at least among the Pharisa- 
ically inclined ; for after the bloody battle near She- 
chem between Alexander and Demetrius, in which 
the former lost nearly his whole army, he himself 
escaping only as a fugitive into the mountains of 
Ephraim, a large number of the Pharisees who had 
taken service with the Syrians went over to Alex- 
ander, compelling Demetrius to withdraw from Ju- 
dea. Alexander showed himself on this occasion even 
more short-sighted than his opponents. Instead of 
concluding an honorable peace with them, for which 
the opportunity was certainly at hand, he not only 
prosecuted his attacks upon hostile Pharisees, but 
treated them with excessive and inhuman cruelty. 
Upon the advice of a Sadducee favorite named Di- 
ogenes he caused in one day 800 captured Pharisees 
to be nailed on crosses. This monstrous deed is ren- 
dered still more horrible by the legendary statement 
that he caused the wives and children of the con- 
demned to be executed before their eyes, while he, 
surrounded by feasting courtiers and courtezans, en- 
joyed the bloody spectacle. This ruthless act struck 
terror into the hearts of his Pharisee opponents, and 
they emigrated, to the number of 8,000, to Syria and 
to Egypt. Their subsequent fate was equally sad; 
that of those who settled in Syria especially so, for 
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there the hatred against the Jews was intense and 
accompanied with violence; the greater part of them 
were massacred near Chalcis, and only a small rem- 
nant found refuge in Bet Zabdai. Of those that es- 
caped to Egypt, one of the most prominent was Judah 
ben Tabbai, while another leader, Simon b. Shetah, 
dragged out a miserable existence among the Arabs. 
Alexander found that this semblance of peace at 
home, dearly bought as it was, by no means added 
to his strength against outside ene- 
Last mies. Hated by the people, he had to 
Campaigns. place his main reliance upon hired 
foreign troops; and yet he could not 
effectively counteract the increasing power of his 
nearest neighbor, the Arab king ARETAS. When 
the latter invaded Judea, Alexander was too weak to 
oppose him, and he purchased the enemy’s with- 
drawal only by means of shameful concessions. The 
defeat suffered by Alexander at Adida—which com- 
manded the road between Jaffa and Jerusalem— 
placed the key of the capital in the Arab’s hands. 
But Alexander was not the man readily to admit him- 
self beaten; and he sought to wipe out the disgrace 
of this defeat by the conquest of petty rulers. His 
three years’ war east of the Jordan (about 80-82) was 
successful; and he conquered Pella, Dium, Gerasa, 
Gaulana, Seleucia, and the strong fortress Gamala. 
His life in the field and the inebriety to which he had 
become addicted combined to bring on a persistent 
fever, which undermined his strength 
and rendered the last three years of 
his life full of suffering. Notwith- 
standing this, he continued his warlike enterprises 
until, at the siege of the fortified town Ragaba, he 
succumbed to his ailment at the age of fifty-one, in 
the year 78 B.c. His wife, Salome, was present at 
his death, and by his last will and political testa- 
ment—as related by Josephus and the rabbis—he 
entrusted to her the reins of government, and gave 
her upon his death-bed the following instruction as 
to her attitude toward the conflicting parties in the 
nation: “Fear neither the Pharisees nor those that 
are not Pharisees [namely, the Sadducees], but guard 
thyself against the dyed ones [hypocrites] who do 
the deed of Zimri (Num. xxv. 14) and expect the re- 
ward of Phinchas” (Num. xxv. 10-18; Ps. cvi. 31; 
Sotah, 220). The body of Alexander was brought to 
Jerusalem and, thanks to the magnanimity of the 
Pharisees, who cherished no grudge against a dead 
tyrant, was interred with every mark of respect. 
Alexander had only one aim in life: to increase the 
extent of his kingdom to its natural boundaries— 
the Mediterranean sea and the eastern 


Death. 


Character desert. Its pursuit brought him into 
and Im- conflict with the Pharisees; thatis, with 
portance. the peoplein general. This opposition 


was based neither upon religious nor 
personal grounds, but upon political onesonly. Alex- 
ander would probably have given way to the Phar- 
isees in everything if they had kept him supplied 
With soldiers. He seems to have been the victor in 
this mutual antagonism; for, in spite of all adverse 
fortune, he approximately attained his goal. He not 
only maintained his hold upon the towns and for- 
tresses received from his predecessors, but made con- 
quests on both sidesof the Jordan. In point of fact, 
however, Alexander's achievements were but of a 
temporary character; foras time was not granted to 
him in which to bind the people steadfastly to the 


Hasmonean dynasty, and as his cruel persecution of - 


the Pharisees served only to intensify the love and de- 
votion of the people to these, theirreligious guides; so 
in reality he did not permanently enlarge the Jewish 
kingdom, but, instead, undermined its very founda- 


tions. Alexander Jannseus must be considered as 

having contributed by far the largest share to the 

catastrophe which overtook Palestine soon after his 
death. Compare the articles Suwon B. SrETAH, 

PHARISEES, and SADDUCEES, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant, xiv. 12-15; idem, B. J. i. 4; 
Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, v. 886-392; Gratz, Gesch. d. 
J'uden, 2d ed., ii. 106-117 ; Hitzig, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ii. 
475-488: Derenbourg, Essai, pp. 95-102; Hamburger, R. B. T. 
?d ed., ii. 480-484; Schürer, G'esch. i. 219-229 ; Wellhausen, I. J. 
G. pp. 264-269; Stade, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ii. 400-407 ; 
Wiese, in Hermes, pp. 216 et seq. (Whose chronology has been 
followed). Upon coins of Alexander, see Schürer, l.c. p. 227. 


L. G. 


ALEXANDER, LIONEL LINDO: Political 
and communal worker; born in London May 14, 1852; 
died Jan. 31, 1901. He was educated at the St. Mary- 
lebone's and City of London schools. Fornine years 
(1884-92) he filled the position of honorary secretary 
to the Jewish Board of Guardians of London. He 
was a member of several political associations and 
was active in organizing political campaigns in the 
metropolitan constituencies. He was president of the 
Jewish Workingmen’s Club and Lads’ Institute, 
vice-president of the Home and Hospital for Jewish 
Incurables, vice-president of Jews’ College, having 
acted on its council since 1877; on committees of 
Jews’ Infant School (1876), Stepney Jewish Schools 
(1876), Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum (1875), 
Jewish Board of Guardians (1879). Alexander was 
considered an authority on economic and sociological 
questions, and gave evidence before the House of 
Lords’ and House of Commons’ select committees 
on the “Sweating System " and on “Emigration and 
Immigration.” He compiled “Jewish Population 
Statistics,” and as honorary secretary for several 
years wrote the annual reports of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians. 


ALEXANDER LYSIMACHUS (known also by 
his prenomen of Alexander alone; Josephus,“ Ant.” 
xviii. 6, § 8): Alabarch; brother of the philosopher 
Philo, and father of Julius Aiexander and Tiberius 
Julius Alexander. He held office under the em- 
perors Tiberius and Claudius. He was imprisoned 
by Caligula, but was released and restored to office by 
Claudius, for whose mother, ANTONIA, he had filled 
the post of procurator. In Soferim, i. 9, where the 
editions read opts bw nmn C the Law of Alex- 
ander”), a manuscript reads p"-330235W. Graetz 
(*Jew, Quart. Rev.” ii. 102) believes that reference 
is made to gilded letters in a scroll of the Law, 
belonging to the alabarch Alexander Lysimachus. 
This, however, is quite impossible, as Alexander 
Jannæus is meant. Alexander Lysimachus once re- 
fused Herod Agrippa I. (who was always in finan- 
cial straits) a loan, but accorded it to Agrippa’s wife 
Cypros. The gates of the Sanctuary were decorated 
by him in gold and silver (Josephus, “ B. J.” v. 5, 83). 
See ALABARCII. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xix. 5, 81; xx. 5, 8 2. 


S. KR. 


ALEXANDER,MAURICE ALEXANDER: 
An Australian politician; born in London, Nov. 80, 
1820; died in Sydney, N.S. W., January 27, 1874. 
He arrived in Sydney in 1884, and from the year 
1863 represented Goulburn in the New South Wales 
House of Assembly. He acquired a very consider- 
able fortune by careful investment in real estate. 
At his death, his widow, among other beneficent 
acts, founded a scholarship in the University of Syd- 
ney, and dedicated it to his memory. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY : Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates, s.v. 
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ALEXANDER, MICHAEL SOLOMON: 
First Anglican bishop of Jerusalem; born of Jewish 
parents at Schónlanke, in the grand duchy of Posen, 
May, 1799; died at Belbeis, Egypt, November 28, 
1845. His training was strictly orthodox, and at 
the age of sixteen he became a teacher of the Tal- 
mud and of the German language. In 1820 he re- 
moved to England and lived as a private tutor in 
various country towns, marrying, in 1821, a Miss 
Levy, of Plymouth. His study of the New Testa- 
ment and the Prophets, and the suggestions of sev- 
eral Christian clergymen whom he met, resulted in 
his conversion to Christianity and his baptism, June 
22,1625, at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, in which 
town he had been officiating as hazan to the Hebrew 
congregation, His wife followed his example six 
months later, and was baptized in Exeter. Soon 
afterward, Alexander removed to Dublin, where he 
became a teacher of Hebrew, was ordained by the 
archbishop of the diocese, and appointed to a small 
charge in that city, June 10, 1827, He then became 
interested in the work of the London Society for the 
Promotion of Christianity among the Jews, and sub- 
sequently proceeded to Danzig, establishing head- 
quarters there, whence he undertook to evangelize 
the Jewsof West Prussia and Posen. In May, 1880, 
he returned to England, where for nearly twelve 
years he acted as home missionary of the society. 
In 1882 Alexander was appointed professor of He- 
brew and rabbinical literature in King’s College, 
London, which position he retained till November, 
1841. His inaugural address was upon the value 
of rabbinical literature. He was associated with Dr. 
Alexander McCaul in the translation into Hebrew of 
the revised edition of the New "Testament, and 
also took a prominent part in the translation of the 
Anglican liturgy into the same language. In 1841 
Professor Alexander was ordained at Lambeth Palace 
as bishop of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land at Jerusalem, that he might ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Christians in the Holy Land. Into his 
charge was given the superintendence of the Eng- 
lish clergy and congregations in Syria, Chaldea, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. He was the first to be ap- 
pointed to this position, one which had been estab- 
lished by an arrangement between the German, 
Lutheran, and Anglican churches, and which caused 
no little embarrassment to the High-church party of 
the English Church, who would not recognize Lu- 
theran orders. His appointment indeed provoked 
much opposition from entirely opposite quarters, 
but especially from the Catholic communion: and 
it was the first inciting cause of Newman’s seces- 
sion to Rome. The bishop’s progress to Jerusalem 
was conducted with much pomp and ceremony, and 
he overcame the difficulties of his position with 
much discretion and prudence. After nearly four 
years’ stay at Jerusalem, during which he made 
partial tours of his extensive diocese, Alexander 
found it expedient, in November, 1845, to pay a 
visit to England. This he arranged to do by way 
of Cairo, but near Belbeis, within a few hours’ jour- 
ney of Cairo, he expired of heart disease. 

He published “ The Hope of Israel,” a lecture, 1881; 
“The Glory of Mount Zion," 1839; “The Flower 
Fadeth"; “Memoir of Sarah Alexander,” 1841. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography, s. v.; Dele 

Roi Gesch. der Evangelischen Judenmission, ii. 4449; 


idem. Michael Solomon Alexander, der Erste Evangelische 
Bischof in Jerusalem, 1897. aL 
X. a 


ALEXANDER OF MILETUS (called Poly- 
histor on account of the number of his writings 
on geography, history, grammar, natural science, 


rhetoric, and philosophy): Flourished between 105 
and 40 B.c. He was the author of a book entitled 
lepè 'Iovóaiov (“Upon the Jews”). This work, of 
which only a few fragments have been preserved, 
quoted in the works of Eusebius and Clement of 
Alexandria, consisted evidently of excerpts from 
various Jewish, Samaritan, and heathen authors, 
touching the earlier history of the Jews, strung to- 
gether with a pretense of chronological order. Al- 
though these excerpts reveal their author as noth- 
ing but a compiler without taste or judgment, and 
bereft of all literary ability, they possess, even in 
their meagerness, a certain value. In his compila- 
tion heathen and Jew are cited indiscriminately side 
by side; and to Alexander, therefore, the world is 
indebted for information on the oldest Jewish, Hel- 
lenic, and Samaritan elaboration of Biblical history 
in prose or poetry. The epic poet Philo, the tragic 
writer Ezekiel, the historian Eupolemus, the chron- 
icler Demetrius (the so-called Artapanus), the histo- 
rian Aristeas, and the Samaritan Theodotus, as well 
as an unnamed fellow countryman of the latter often 
confused with Eupolemus, the rhetorician Molon (an 
anti-Jewish writer) — all of these authors are known 
to posterity only through extracts from their works 
which Alexander embodied verbatim in his. Of some 
interest for the ancient history of the Jews is his 
account of Assyria-Babylonia, frequently drawn upon 
by Jewish and Christian authors; in it extracts are 
given, especially from Berosus, and also from the 
" Chronicles of Apollodoros" and the * Third Book 
of the Sibyllines." Josephus made use of the work 
(see Freudenthal, “Alexander Polyhistor," p. 25), 
and likewise Eusebius in his * Chronicles." Probably 
only Alexander’s account of the Flood is taken from 
Berosus, who is confirmed by the newest Assyrian 
discoveries, while his aecount of the Confusion of 
Tongues is probably of Jewish-Hellenic origin. An- 
other work of his seems to have contained con- 
siderable information concerning the Jews. What 
Eusebius quotes (^ Preeparatio Evangelica," ix. 20, 8) 
would seem to have been taken from this work, which 
is no longer extant, except indirectly through Jose- 
phus. It may be noted that Alexander twice men- 
tions the Bible, which, however, he knew only su- 
perficially, as appears from his curious statement that 
the Law of the Jews was given to them by a woman 
named Moso, and that Judea received its name from 
Judah and Idumea, children of Semiramis. In his 
above-mentioned work, specifically devoted to the 
Jews (IIsp?'Iovóaíov), he furnishes several useful notes 
touching Jewish history; and its method, or rather 
want of method, arises entirely from Alexander's 
lack of literary judgment in compiling haphazard 
from both heathen and Jewish sources. 

The text of the fragments preserved is in very 
unsatisfactory shape, owing to insufficient collation 
of the manuscripts. How much of his originals 
Alexander himself omitted is difficult to say, in view 
of the corrupt state of the text of Eusebius, where 
most of his fragmentsare to be found. Abydenus— 
the Christian editor of Alexander's works—evidently 
had a different text before him from that which 
Eusebius possessed. 

Text of the fragments Ilep 'Iovóaíov is to be 
found in Eusebius, * Preparatio Evangelica," ix. 17; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, “Stromata,” i. 21, 180, and 
Müller, “Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum," iii. 
211-280; prose extracts, from a new collation of the 
manuscripts, in Freudenthal, * Alexander Polyhis- 
tor," pp. 219-236. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, Breslau, 
1875 (Hellenistische Studien, i. and ii.); Unger, Wann Schrieb 
Alexander Polyhistor? in Philologus, xliii. 528-531, ib. 
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xlvii. 177-183 ; Susemihl, Gesch. der Griechischen Literatur, 
ii. 856-3864; Schtirer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 9460-349. An English 
translation of the fragments is to be found in Cory’s zneient 
Fragments, London, 1876; a French translation in Reinach, 
Textes d? Auteurs Grecs et Romains Relatifs au Judaisme, 
1895, pp. 65-68. 

L. G. 


ALEXANDER (SENDER) BEN MORDE- 
CAI: Associate rabbi of Prague in the second half 
of the seventeenth century. His work, “Shehitot 
u-Bedikot,” in Hebrew and Judio-German (Am- 
sterdam, 1667), deals, as its title implies, with the 
precepts on the slaughtering of cattle and inspection 
of the inner organs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 4897, 


L. G. 


ALEXANDER BEN MOSES ETHAUSEN. 
See ETHAUSEN, ALEXANDER BEN MOSES. 

ALEXANDER, SAMUEL: Metaphysician and 
psychologist; born in Sydney, New South Wales, 
July 6, 1859. He was educated at Wesley College, 
Melbourne, after which he attended the Melbourne 
University, where he made an excellent academic 
record, and in 1877 gained a Balliol scholarship 
for classics, two years later achieving the distinction 
of a “double-first.” In 1881 he took a first-class in 


the final school of classical honors and became a fel- 
low in Lincoln College, Oxford, Subsequently he 


became tutor at Lincoln College, but resigned in 1890 
to study experimental psychology under Miinster- 
berg in Freiburg. In July, 1893, he was appointed 
to the chair of logic and philosophy at Owen’s Col- 
lege, Manchester, and in 1896 became one of the ex- 
aminers in philosophy at London University. Alex- 
ander’s attainments as a philosopher form a worthy 
sequel to his distinguished university career. He 
is at once metaphysician and psychologist, and has 
assimilated both the English and the German meth- 
ods. His book, * Moral Order and Progress," 1889, 
is a distinct contribution to ethics; in it Professor 
Alexander makes an attempt to combine evolutional 
with Hegelian ethics. He has also written several 
articles of importance for “ Mind.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. July, 1893; Jew. Year Book, 1899. 

G. L. 


ALEXANDER SEVERUS: Roman emperor 
from 222 to 235; was especially friendly to both 
Jewsand Christians. It wason thisaccount, and not 
because of his Syrian descent, that the mocking in- 
habitants of Antioch and Alexandria, while celebra- 
ting their festivals, called him a Syrian synagogue- 
overseer and a high priest (Syrum arehisynagogum. et 
archierum; see ZElius Lampridius in his biography 
of Alexander Severus, chap. xxviii.). It seems that 
the emperor was accustomed to announce in advance 
the names of those whom he would appoint to im- 
portant positions of state, in the same manner as the 
Jews and Christians used to call out in their syna- 
gogues and churches the names of their candidates 
for public office (ibid. chap. xlv.). 

Either from Jews or Christians he had learned the 
golden rule, “Do unto others as thou wouldst have 
them do unto thee” (Hillel, Shab. 314); and he 
adopted it as his motto, inculcating it upon his sub- 
jects whenever they were about to inflict a wrong 
on any one (ibid. /Elius Lampridius, li.). He caused 

this maxim to be inscribed also upon 

His Liberal his palace and upon publie build- 
Attitude. ings (7d7d.). In his private chapel 
(lararium), where he was accustomed 

to pray every morning, he had, besides the images 
of Apollonius, Orpheus, and Jesus, also an effigy of 
Abraham (dbid. chap. xxix.). Thereign of Alexander 


Severus was, indeed, a happy period for the Jews 
as well as for the whole Roman empire. He con- 
tinued all former privileges of the Jews (Judæis 
privilegia reservavit, ibid. chap. xxii.) The verse in 
Dan. xi. 84, “Now when they shall fall, they shall 
be holpen with a little help,” was interpreted by the 
Jews, says Jerome, as referring to Severus and An- 
toninus (De Severo et Antonino), “whom the Jews 
loved very much.” Griitz, in his * Gesch. d. Juden," 
4th ed., iv. 452, explains the words of Jerome as 
referring to one emperor only, Alexander Severus, 
whom. he identifies with the Antoninus of whose 
friendly attitude toward Judaism and of his friend- 
ship for Judah the Patriarch the Talmudic sources 
frequently speak. Jerome refers very probably to 
Alexander Severus and to Antoninus Pius, whom he 
mentions after Alexander because he treats history 
retrogressively. 

Alexander Severus is mentioned also in the Talmud 
and Midrash, but in the confused manner not un- 
common in these authorities. A certain Justina, 
daughter of “Severus, son of Antoninus,” is said 
to have told “Rabbi” that she was married at an 
extraordinarily early age (Niddah, 45a). " Severus, 
the son of Antoninus,” became, according to the Tal- 

mud (‘Ab. Zarah, 10@), emperor during 


In the Tal- the life of his father, and through the 
mud. efforts, of the latter. At this time 
Antoninus promised “Rabbi” that 


Tiberias should be raised to the rank of a colony. 
Since Severus appears in these passages to have been 
friendly toward the Jews, it is rather surprising that 
the selection of his reign as an era to count from was 
looked upon as a punishment on Israel (Midrash Shir 
ha-Shirim Zutta, ed. Buber, i. 6, Berlin, 1894; also 
“Jew. Quart. Rev.” vi. 685). He is mentioned in 
this account as having reigned eighteen years, al- 
though he actually reigned only thirteen. Other pas- 
sages in the rabbinical writings, in which DNDN is 
mentioned, refer perhaps to VERUS. 

The ambitious mother of Alexander Severus, Mam- 
mea, seems also to have found a place in rabbinical 
literature. A passagein the Hebrew Apocalypse of 
Elijah (published by M. Buttenwieser, Leipsic, 1897, 
and previously in Jellinek’s * Bet ha-Midrash,” iii. 
65-68), wherein a Roman emperor is called, in veiled 
words, the son of a slave named Gigit, appears to 
refer to Mamma, whose name may be construed to 
mean a “pipe” or “tube.” Mammmaa, who, while in 
Antioch, was wont to discuss religious matters with 
Origen (Gibbon, * Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” chap. xvi.), probably took an interestin Jewish 
matters also, and in this way became known to the 
Jews. A synagogue in Rome was called the Syna- 

gogue of Severus (DDN, also 

The Severus pW DT Nnw). It was so called 
Synagogue. cither out of gratitude to Severus, or 
because a scroll of the Law, presented 

by Alexander Severus to the Temple in Jerusalem. 
was preserved here. Variants of this scroll from the 
Masoretie text are contained in * Bereshit Rabbati " 
(see A. Epstein, in * Monatsschrift," 1885, pp. 8391 et 
seq. ; “Recueil des Travaux Rédigés en l'Honneur de 
D. Chwolson,” pp. 49 e£ seq., Berlin, 1899). Although 
it is proved beyond a doubt that Alexander Severus 
was favorably inclined toward the Jews, nevertheless 
the opinion of Grütz (4th ed., iv. 224), that the Tal- 
mudic tradition which describes “Rabbi” and “ An- 
toninus” as on terms of intimate friendship refers 
to Alexander Severus (in which case “ Rabbi” would 
mean Judah JI.), is open to serious doubt. For in the 
first place it is historically certain that Alexander 
Severus refused to bear the name of Antoninus: 
secondly, the Talmudic passages quoted above 
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distinguish between Severus, son of Antoninus, and 
Antoninus himself; and thirdly, Christians were just 
as much favored by Alexander as Jews; he was 
tolerant toward all. See ANTONINUS. S. Kn. 

ALEXANDER (SENDER) SHOR. See 
SHOR, ALEXANDER. 

ALEXANDER SUSLIN HA-KOHEN OF 
FRANKFORT: One of the most important Tal- 
mudists of his time; flourished in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. He was rabbi first in Cologne 
and Worms, and then moved to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he died some time before 1349. Alexander 
was the author of the book * Aguddah ” (Collection), 
the contents of which justify its title. 
In concise fashion it enumerates the 
most important legal decisions, based 
on Talmudic law, made by preceding 
rabbinical authorities. Its purpose is to render such 
decisions accessible for guidance in their practical 
application. A comparison of the “ Aguddah” with 
Jacob b. Asher’s * Tur," written at the same time in 
Spain, reveals the deficiencies of the German Jews of 
that day in matters of method and systematization. 
While Jacob b. Asher, in spite of the fact that he 
partially discards Maimonides' order and method, 


exhibited in his“ Yad ha-Hazakah,? presents a com- 
paratively CONCISG compendium Of the girre (laws) in 


use, the * Aguddah " shows a conglomeration of legal 
cnactments and personal comments on the Talmud— 
in which much foreign matter is interspersed—so 
that it would have proved actually worthless for 
the practical purpose for which it was intended. 
Among the German Jews, however, the “ Aguddah ” 
received a cordial welcome, while Sephardic Jews 
have almost absolutely ignored it. Such authorities 
of the beginning of the fifteenth century as Jacob 
Mölln (Maharil) and Jacob Weil consider Suslin’s 
judgments to be decisive. Its reputation is also 
shown by the fact that extracts from the same were 
made a hundred years later (Hanau, 1610), under 
the title of * Hiddushe Aguddah” (Novelli from the 
"Aguddah?), comprising a selection from Alex- 
ander's own explanations in the * Aguddah." Char- 
acteristic of the author, his work, and the period in 
which he lived is his decision—upon Hul. i. 32—that 


the pon aon (“pupil of the wise”) of the present 
day can not claim the rights and privileges of the 
class thus named in the Talmud, because nowadays 
there is no longer any true talmid hakam. Alexander 
evidently acknowledged by this the decadence of 
Talmudical learning in his time and was conscious 
of his own inferiority. 


«Agud- 
dah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, i. 9-11; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 476. 
Ies. 


ALEXANDER SUSSKIND BEN MOSES OF 
GRODNO: A great cabalist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; died at Grodno, Lithuania, in 1794. He wrote 
" Yesod we-Shoresh ha-‘Abodah” (The Essence and 
Root of Worship), Novydvor, 1782, a work frequently 
republished. It contains directions for the right use 
and comprehension of the ritual, the daily prayers, 
and those for the Sabbath and holy days; also di- 
vers exegetical articles on Rashi's commentary on 
the Prophets and Hagiographa, and articles on the 
Holy Land and the Temple. Alexander left also an 
ethical will to his sons, which contains admonitions 
regarding divine service. This work was published 
in Grodno in 1794. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gibborim, pp. 62,63; Fuenn, 
Keneset Visraet, i. 313. 
as 
J. L. S. 
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ALEXANDER SUSSKIND BEN MOSES 
KANTSHIGER: Biblical scholar of the eight- 
eenth century. He was the author of “ Miznefet 
Bad” (The Linen Miter), Zolkiev, 1747, a series of 
dissertations on the arrangement of the Pentateuch, 
divided according to the weekly sections. He should 
not be confounded with Alexander Siisskind ben 
Moses of Grodno, Fiirst and Benjacob, in their bib- 
liographical works, have Moses as the patronymic of 
the author of * Miznefet Bad.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 39. 
J. L. S. 


ALEXANDER SUSSKIND BEN SAMUEL 
ZANWIL: A grammarjan and cabalist; born at 
Metz about the end of the seventeenth century. In 
1717-18 he published at Köthen (Anhalt, Germany) a 
work on Hebrew grammar, entitled * Derek ha-Ko- 
desh ? (The Sacred Way); appended to it is a Judxo- 
German essay on the Hebrew accents. In manuscript 
No. 90 of the Leyden collection three works are found 
of an Alexander ben Samuel, whom Steinschneider 
identifies with this Alexander Süsskind. "They are: 
(1) * Yedi'at Elohim” (Knowledge of God), on the 
existence of God, immortality, etc. ; (2) * Meleket ha- 
Mibta." a work on Hebrew grammar; (3) “Zori ha- 
Yehudim,” or “ Theriaca Judaica,” a Hebrew trans- 
lation of a German work by Solomon Uffenhausen. 


In 1758 he lived at Leyden, where he wrote for 
Prof. Philip Puseal a treatise on the Cabala under the 
title * Reshit Hokmah ” (The Beginning of Wisdom), 
which is still extant in manuscript at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 398: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
iii. 119; Michael, Or cst ems No. 478: Steinschneider, 


J. L. S. 


Leyden Catalogue, pp. 305, 306. 

ALEXANDER, TIBERIUS JULIUS: Roman 
general of the first century; son of the alabarch AI- 
exander, who gave him the name of Tiberius, prob- 
ably in honor of the emperor Tiberius; but he him- 
self assumed the name of Julius out of compliment 
to the reigning family of the Julii. Alexander, who 
was a nephew or cousin of Philo, forsook the faith 
of his ancestors and rose to high rank. In the year 46 
he was appointed by Claudius procurator of Judea 
(Josephus, “ Ant.” xx. 5, 82; edem, * B. J.” ii. 11, § 6). 
Nero afterward made him a Roman knight, and, in the 
war against the Parthians, assigned him to the post 
of civil governor by the side of the military official, 
the general Corbulo (Tacitus, “ Annales,” xv. 28). He 
received from Nero the important post of prefect of 
Egypt; and Agrippa hastened from Jerusalem — 
where the rebellion had just broken out—to Alex- 
andria, in order to congratulate Alexander. 

The appointment of this apostate from Judaism 
to this exalted position was destined to be fatal to 
the Jews of Alexandria; for when they began their 
struggle with the Alexandrians in order to maintain 
their rights, Alexander ordered out the Roman le- 
gions, and they devastated the Delta, the quarter in- 
habited by the Jews, and slew about fifty thousand 
of them (“B. J.” ii. 18, S8 7, 8. In the contest be- 
tween Vespasian and Vitellius for the position of em- 
peror, Alexander, on receipt of a letter from Vespa- 
sian, caused (July 1, 69) the Egyptian troops to swear 
the oath of allegiance to the latter (* B. J.” iv. 10, $ 6; 
Tacitus,“ Hist.” ii. 79; Suetonius, “ Vespasian,” vi.). 
This was probably done at the instigation of Ber- 
enice, who was a relative of Alexander. As a re- 
ward for this service the latter was appointed to 
accompany Titus in the Jewish war as prefectus 
pretorio—* general of the army” (* B. J.” v. 1, 8 6), 
probably the highest military office to which a Jew 
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ever attained. In the council of war before Jerusa- 
lem Alexander voted for the preservation of the Tem- 
ple (Renier, * Conseil de Guerre Tenu par Titus,” in 
“Mémoires de PInstitut," 1867, xxvi. 294; Grütz, 
* Gesch. d. Juden," 4th ed., iii. 581). 

In 1888 an inscription was found in Aradus, in 
which the council and the people of Aradus pay 
homage simultaneously to Pliny the Elderand to Al- 
exander (“Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum,” iii. 
1278, No. 4536 et seq.). The dignities of Alexander 
are stated in this inscription as follows: àvrerirporoç 
(this appellation is found here only, and is equivalent 
to vice-procurator; see Mommsen in * Hermes,” xix. 
640); eparch of the Jewish host; governor of Syria; 
eparch of the twenty-second legion in Egypt. The 
stone bearing this inscription was brought to Paris 
in 1864 (Renan, “Mission en Phénicie,” 1864, p. 29). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Senürer, Gesch. des Jüd. Volkes, i. 473, 524. 


S. KR. 


ALEXANDER ZABINAS: King of Syria, 
194-122 p.c. He was the young son of a merchant, 
but he allowed himself to be proclaimed by the 
Egyptian king Ptolemy Physcon as an adopted son 
of King Antiochus VIL, Sidetes, of Syria, and be- 
came the ruler of the country. In the active polit- 
ical intrigues of the time, Alexander found it to his 
advantage to secure the interest of the Jewish king 
Hyrcanus; and, in compensation, he rendered various 
services to the state of Judea. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehürer, Gesch. 2d ed., i. 188, 209; Kuhn, Bei- 


trdge zur Gesch. der Seleukiden, pp. 9 et seq. ; Babelon, Rois 
de Syric, p. 163; Graetz, History of the Jews, ii. 6, 7. 


H. B. 


ALEXANDER THE ZEALOT: One of the 
chiefs of the political party of Zealots about the year 
50 of the common era. Led by him and his colleague 
Eleazar, an armed body of Jews fell upon the city of 
Samaria, pitilessly massacring old men, women, and 
children of the Samaritans, and burning their vil- 
lages. The motive for this sanguinary deed was re- 
venge for the murder, in the Samaritan village of 
Gema (Ginea), of anumber of Galilean Jews who were 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The Roman governor 
Cumanus immediately went in pursuit of the Zeal- 
ots; but Alexander seems to have escaped unharmed, 
while many of his followers were either slain or car- 
ried to Rome. See also CUMANUS, FELIX, ZEALOTS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xx. 6, $8 1-3; idem, D. J. ii. 

2, $$ 3-7; Schürer, Gesch. i. 476; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 

2d ed., ii. 323. 

L. G. 


ALEXANDERSOHN, JONATHAN: Ger- 
man rabbi; born at Grütz, in Posen, about the be- 

inning of the nineteenth century; died at Altofen 
(Old Buda), Hungary, Nov. 24, 1869. About 1880 
he was rabbi in Sehwerin-on-the-Warthe, whence he 
removed to Hungary. Here Gótz Kohn, rabbi of 
Baja and a native of Schwerin, recommended him to 
the congregation of Csaba, in the county of Borsod, 
which elected him rabbiin 1838. Ilis violent tem- 
per soon made him many enemies. He pronounced 
a decree of divorce which brought upon him the en- 
mity of the rabbi of Szántó, Eleazar Low, whose 
contention was that no divorce had ever been pro- 
nounced in Csaba, because of the uncertainty of the 
Hebrew transliteration of the name, and therefore it 
was not lawful to grant a divorce in this place (see 
Divorce).  Alexandersohn's enemies were encour- 
aged by this contention to bring charges against 
him, and prevailed upon Lów to try him for heresy 
and for violations of the dietary and ritual laws. 
He was accused of disbelieving in a hereafter; of 


saying that he would take a lenient view in all legal 
questions; of sleeping bareheaded; of walking four 
cubits from his bed without washing his hands; and 
of other violations of Jewish rites. In 1885 a court, 
composed of three rabbis, declared him un worthy of 
the rabbinical office. 

Moses Sofer, chief rabbi of Presburg, and Moses 
Teitelbaum, rabbi of Ujhely, the leader of the Hasi- 
dim in Hungary, confirmed this decision. Alexan- 
dersohn appealed to the civil courts in vain; but 
Solomon Rosenthal, a prominent member of the con- 
gregation in Budapest, and his old friend Götz 
Kohn of Schwerin, took up his case, and appointed 
a committee of five rabbis to consider it. The com- ` 
mittee cleared him of all charges, and ordered the 
congregation to pay him 800 florins damages. Alex- 
andersohn would not accept this indemnity, but 
demanded to be reinstated in his office. He brought 
other lawsuits against the congregation, and trav- 
eled through Germany, Belgium, France, England, 
and Italy in order to interest other rabbis and lay- 
men in his behalf. Among those who defended 
him was Zacharias Frankel, then rabbi of Dresden, 
who addressed a letter to Moses Sofer, urging the 
latter to rescind his decision. All these efforts were 
unsuccessful, and in 1846 Alexandersohn published, 
in German and Hebrew, the documents relating to 
his case. He was finally reduced to beggary and 
thrown on public charity for his support, living the 
life of a tramp. He died in the Jewish hospital of 
Altofen, Nov. 24, 1869. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Alexandersohn, Ehrenrettung und auf 
Dokumente Gestützte Widerlegung, etc., Dessau, 1846 (the 
Hebrew part of this work, with the title 35 JD, was 
printed in Berlin in 1845); Jost, Annalen, 1840, No. 9 et 
scq.; L. Münz, Rabbi Eleazar Genannt Schemen Rokeach, 
pp. 131 et seq., Treves, 1895 ; S. Kohn, in Magyar Zsidó Szemle, 
1898, pp. 316-325, and 1899, pp. 17-29. D 


ALEXANDERSON (BEN ALEXANDER), 
DANIEL: Theological writer of the seventeenth 
century. He embraced the Christian faith at Rouen 
(France) on April 21, 1621, and wrote in Syriac (rab- 
binic?) an open letter, setting forth the reason of his 
abandoning Judaism and calling upon his former co- 
religionists to do likewise. The letter was translated 
into several European languages and went through 
two English editions (London, 1688 and 1708). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 1003; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 731. 
M. B. 


ALEXANDRA: Daughterof King Aristobulus 
IL; brought to Rome with her parents and brothers 
as prisoners of war by Pompey in the year 68 B.C. 
She was liberated by the senate in the year 56 B.C., 
it being held sufficient to detain Aristobulus only. 
Upon the death of her father, who was poisoned by 
the partizans of Pompey in the year 49 B.c., she 
found refuge with her mother and her brother Antig- 
onusatthe court of Ptolemy, prince of Chalcis. She 
married Philippion, Ptolemy's son. Unfortunately 
her father-in-law was entranced by her beauty, and, 
having secured the death of his son, espoused his 
widow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiv. 4, 8556,81; 7, 84; Gritz, 

Gesch. d. J'uden, ii. 149. LG 


ALEXANDRA: Daughter of Hyrcanus IL, 
and wife of Alexander, son of Aristobulus II. She 
was one of the strongest and shrewdest supporters 
of the Hasmoneans at the court of Herod. When 
Hyrcanus was humiliated by Herod, on the occasion 
of the latter’s entry into Jerusalem, Alexandra sought 
to stay the destruction of her father's house by 
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betrothing her daughter Mariamne to the Idumean 
conqueror. And when Herod, as king of Judea, 
appointed to the high-priesthood the obscure Hana- 
nel, she protested publicly against this injustice, and 
claimed the post for her young son Aristobulus. 
Upon the advice of Delius, the friend of Antony, who 
had assured her that nothing would be refused to 
the mother of two such pretty children, Alexandra 
even sent the pictures of Aristobulus and Mariamne 
to Antony and Cleopatra, begging them to aid her 
in obtaining her rights. 

Herod must have realized that he had committed 
a grave error; for, upon learning of the step Alex- 
andra had taken, he installed the sixteen-year-old 
Aristobulus in the high-priesthood (B.c. 95), stating 
that his reason for not having done so in the first 
place was the extreme youth of his brother-in-law. 
But he publicly charged Alexandra with conspiracy 
against him; and it was only through her consum- 
mate hypocrisy that she extricated herself from the 
inculpation. When the unfortunate Mariamne was 
condemned to death, Alexandra again escaped her 
doom by publicly denouncing her own daughter as 
a proud and vile woman and an enemy of Herod. 
This action, however, seems to have displeased all 
who witnessed the scene. 

In the end, Alexandra shared the fate of her two 
children. Herod, after the execution of Mariamne, 
whom he had dearly loved, became addicted to fits 
of fury and was attacked by a dangerous malady. 
Alexandra thought this an opportune moment for 
ihe usurpation of power, and attempted to persuade 
the authorities of Jerusalem to surrender to her and 
to her sons the citadel and the Temple, lest at Herod’s 
death they should fall into the hands of some other 
ruler. Her words were reported to Herod, and he 
decreed her execution (B.C. 28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xv. 2, $6; idem, B. J. i. 15, $8; 
Schitrer, Gesch. i. 809, 317 ; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 168, 
170; De Saulcy, Histoire d Hérode, 1867; F. W. Farrar, The 
Herods, 1898. 

W. M. 


ALEXANDRA (Aramaic form of Alexander): 
Palestinian hageadist of the fourth century, contem- 
porary of R. Levi. Commenting on Cant. iii. 1, R. 
Levi observes: * The congregation of Israel says to 
the Holy One—blessed be He!—' Lord of the Uni- 
verse! In the past Thou wert wont to grant me in- 
tervals of light between nights; thus there was such 
an interval between the night I had spent in Egypt 
and the night I spent in Babylon, between that night 
and the one of Media [persecution of Haman], and 
between the Median and the Grecian nights, and be- 
tween the Grecian and the Roman nights; but in 
these present times—naught but nights!'" There- 
upon R. Alexandra says, * Yea, because I am asleep, 
neglectful of the study of Thy Law and the observ- 
ance of Thy commandments, nights follow nights” 
(Cant. R. to Z.e.). It is chronologically possible that 
this R. Alexandra is identical with R. Alexandra of 
Zadoka, of whom R. Zeira I. sought legal advice 
(Yer. Dem. ii. 222); they stand, however, too isolated 
to allow of identification with each other or with 
Alexandri. As to the name Alexandra, an Aramaic 
form of Alexander, the Midrashim inform us that in 
those days Jews used to adopt the name Alexandra 
as an equivalent of Benjamin (Cant. R. to iv. 12, for 
which Lev. R. xxxii. reads Alexandri). B. M. 


ALEXANDRA (SALOME [acc. to Eusebius 
XaAiva]; full Jewish name Shalom Zion): The only 
Jewish queen regnant with the exception of the 
usurper Athaliah; born 189 m.c.; died 67 B.C. ; she 
was the wife of Aristobulus L, and afterward of 
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Alexander Janneus.* The statement, made by Jo- 
sephus (^ Ant.” xiii. 11, §§ 1, 2), that during the reign 
of Aristobulus she brought about the death of the 
young prince Antigonus I., because she saw in him 
a rival of her husband, lacks confirmation. On Aris- 
tobulus’ death (108 s.c.), she liberated his brother 
Alexander Jannsus, who had been held in prison. 
During the reign of Alexander, who married her 
shortly after his accession, Alexandra seemed to 
have wielded only slight political influence, as is evi- 
denced by the hostile attitude of the king to the 
Pharisees. 'The frequent visits of the chief of the 
Pharisaic party, Simon ben Shetah, who was said to 
be the queen’s brother, to the palace, must have oc- 
curred in the early years of Alexander’s reign, before 
he had openly broken with the Pharisees. Alex- 
andra does not seem to have been able to prevent the 


Copper Coin of Alexandra Salome. 
(After Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage.’’) 


cruel persecution of that sect by her lord; neverthe- 
less the married life of the royal pair seems to have 
been a happy one, and on his deathbed Alexander 
entrusted the government, not to his sons, but to 
his wife. 

This last political act of the king was his wisest; 
for the queen fully justified the confidence reposed 
in her. She succeeded especially in quieting the 
vexatious internal dissensions of the kingdom that 
existed at the time of Alexander’s death; and she 
did this peacefully and without detriment to the po- 
litical relations of the Jewish state to the outside 
world, Alexandra received the reins of government 

(76 or 75 B.C.) at the camp before 


Her Ragaba, and concealed the king’s death 
Political until the fortress had fallen, in order 
Ability. that the rigor of the siege might be 


maintained. Her next care was to 
open negotiations with the leaders of the Pharisees, 
whose places of concealment she knew; and, having 
been given assurancesas to her future policy, they de- 
clared themselves ready to give Alexander’s remains 
the obsequies due toa monarch. By this step she as- 
tutely avoided any public affront to the dead king, 
which, owing to the embitterment of the people, 
would certainly have found expression at the inter- 
ment, and might have been attended with danger- 
ous results to the Hasmonean dynasty. 
The queen’s accession brought freedom to hun- 
dreds whom Alexander had sent to languish in dun- 
gcons, and liberty to return home to thousands 


* That Alexandra, the widow of Aristobulus I., was identical 
with her who married his brother Alexander Janneus, is 
nowhere explicitly stated by Josephus, who no doubt took it for 
eranted that the latter performed the levirate marriage pre- 
scribed by the law for the widow of a childless brother deceased. 
Josephus! statement (‘‘Ant.” xv. 6, 83), that Hyrcanus, Jan- 
nreus’ eldest son, was eighty years old when he was put to 
death by Herod, in 31 B.C., must be erroneous, for that would 
set the year of his birth as 111 B.C., and Jann:eus himself was 
born in 125, so that he could have been but fourteen When Hyr- 
eanus was born to him. It is difficult to understand how a 
thirteen-year-old boy married a widow of thirty. 


Alexandra 
Alexandria, Egypt 


whom the same cruel monarch had driven into exile. 
The Pharisees, who had suffered such misery under 
Alexander, now became not only a tol- 

Reestab- erated section of the community, but 
lishment of actually the ruling class. Alexandra 

the San- installed as high priest her eldest son, 

hedrin. Hyrcanus II.—a man wholly after the 
heart of the Pharisees—and the San- 
hedrin was reorganized according to their wishes. 
This body had hitherto been, as it were, a “house of 
lords,” the members of which belonged to the aris- 
tocracy ; but it lost all significance when a powerful 
monarch wasatthe helm. From this time it became 
a “supreme court” for the administration of justice 
and religious matters, the guidance of which was 
rightfully placed in the hands of the Pharisees. 
Thus, the reign of Alexandra marks a most im- 
portant epoch in the, history of Jewish internal 
government. 

That the Pharisees, now that the control of affairs 
was in their hands, did not treat the Sadducees any 
too gently is very probable; although the execution 
of Diogenes, by whose advice King Alexander had 
800 Pharisees nailed on the cross, speaks rather for 
their moderation than for their cruelty, inasmuch as 
the special reference to the execution of this rep- 
robate shows that such acts of revenge must have 
been few. It was rather the evil conscience of the 
Sadducees that moved them to petition the queen 
for protection against the ruling party. Alexandra, 
who desired to avoid all party conflict, removed the 
Sadducees from Jerusalem, assigning certain fortified 
towns for their residence. Here, again, her shrewd- 
ness was displayed in so arranging that the impor- 
tant fortresses of Hyrcania, Alexandrion, and Machz- 
rus were not entrusted to their somewhat uncertain 
keeping. Alexandra’s sagacity and tact succeeded 
in accomplishing what all the military genius of 
her husband had failed to effect; namely, to make 
Judea respected abroad. She increased the size of 
the army, and carefully provisioned the numerous 

fortified places; so that neighboring 
Her Inter- monarchs were duly impressed by the 
nal and numberof protected towns and castles 

External which bordered the Palestinian fron- 

Policy. tier. Nor did she abstain from actual 
warfare; for she sent her son Aristo- 
bulus with an army to raise the siege of Damascus, 
then beleaguered by Ptolemy Menneus. The expe- 
dition was without result. The peril threatening 
Judea in the year 70 B.c. from the Armenian king 
Tigranes, in whose hands Syria then lay, fortunately 
passed over, as Alexandra’s shrewd politics kept him 
away from Palestine. Only the last days of her reign 
were tumultuous. Her son Aristobulus endeavored 
to seize the government; and only her death saved 
her from the sorrow of being dethroned by her own 
child. 

Rabbinical legend still further magnifies the pros- 
perity which Judea enjoyed under Alexandra. The 
Hageadah (Ta‘anit, 28a; Sifra, Hukkat, i. 110) re- 
lates that during her rule, as a reward for her piety, 
rain fell only on Sabbath (Friday) nights; so that the 
working class suffered no loss of pay through the rain 
falling during their work-time. The fertility of the 
soil was so great that the grains of wheat grew as 
large as kidney-beans; oats as large as olives; and 
lentils as large as gold denarii. The sages collected 
specimens of these grains and preserved them to 
show future generations the reward of obedience to 
the Law. See PramiskES, SADDUCEES. 

[The name ** Sbalom Zion " is variously modified in rabbinical 
literature: see Kraus, ** Lehnworter," s.v.: it occurs also in in- 


scriptions; see Lidzbarski, "Handbuch der Nord-Semitischen 
Epigraphik," s.v., and art. ALPHABET in this vol., p. 443.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiii. 11, § 12; 15, 8 16; idem, 
. J.i. 5; Ewald, History of Israel, v. 892-394 ; Grütz, Gesch. 

d. Juden., 2d ed., iii. 106, 117-129 ; Hitzig. Gesch. d. Volkes 1s- 
racl, ii. 488-490 ; Sehürer, Gesch. i. 220, 229-288 ; Derenbourg, 
Essai sur VHistoire et ta Géographie de Palestine, pp. 102- 
111; Wellhausen, I. J. G. pp. 276, 280-285 ; Madden, Coins of 
the Jews, pp. 91, 92; Wiilrieh, Judaica: Forschungen zur 
Hellenisch-Jtidischen Geschichte und Litteratur, 1900, pp. 


T4, 96. L. G 


ALEXANDRE, ALBERT: Chess-player; born 
at Hohenfeld-on-the-Main, Germany, about 1766; 
died in London, Nov. 16, 1850. Most of his life was 
spent in Paris, where he was one of the most fre- 
quent habitués of the Café de la Régence; but he 
returned for a short time to his native country in 
1848, and afterward paid a visit to Egypt. A mem- 
ber of the French Chess School at the height of its 
predominance, he was distinguished for his brilliant 
combinations and his skill in solving problems, 
though not in the foremost rank as a player. He 
published (1) “Encyclopédie des Echecs" (Paris, 
1837) and (2) * Collection des Plus Beaux Problémes 
d'Échecs," giving 2,120 examples (Paris, 1846). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dict. Universel des Contempo- 

rains, s.v. Portrait in Palamede for 1844. J. 


ALEXANDRE, EDOUARD: French organ 
manufacturer and inventor; born in Paris December 
4, 1824; died, 1888. He learned his trade in the fac- 
tory established by his father, Jacob Alexandre, at 
Ivry near Paris, and in 1844 received an interest in 
the business. Father and son were the originators 
of the “piano-organ,” the *piano-Liszt," and the 
* organ-melodium," called also * Alexandre organ.” 
In 1856 the firm of Alexandre was awarded the 
medal of honor at the Paris Exhibition for its popu- 
lar instruments, which had contributed much to the 
spread of a taste for music throughout France. 
Édouard was created chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1860. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dict. Universel des Contempo- 
rains, x.v.; Larousse, Vouveau Dict. Illustré, S.Y. S 


ALEXANDRI (-DRA, -DRAY, -DROS, 
forms of ALEXANDER): There were probably 
{wo amoraim of this name, unaccompanied either by 
patronymie or cognomen ; and as both were Palestin- 
ians, and both cultivated the field of the Haggadah, 
it is impossible to distinguish their respective teach- 
ings except in a few instances. 

1. Two Midrashim preserve the following anec- 
dote: R. Jannai was expounding the Law, when a 
trader was heard inviting the people to buy an 
elixir of life. The people crowded about the trader, 
and even R. Jannai was curious to see such a medi- 
eament. The trader was invited to approach the 
rabbi and to exhibit his wares; but he told therabbi 
that neither he nor the like of him stood in any nced 
of it, Importuned, however, to exhibit the elixir, 
the supposed trader produced the Book of Psalms, 
and pointing toa passage therein (Ps. xxxiv. 12-14), 
he read aloud: “What man is he that desireth life 
and loveth many days, that he may see good? Keep 
thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace 
and pursue it” (Lev. R. xvi. ; Tan., Mezora‘, ed. Bu- 
ber, 5) Elsewhere (‘Ab. Zarah, 190) the same anec- 
dote is related, but instead of R. Jannai’s name, 
that of the trader is given as R. Alexandri. Putting 
the several versions of the anecdote side by side, it 
is evident that Alexandri flourished in the first amo- 
raic generation (third century), contemporaneously 
with R. Jannai, a junior contemporary of R. Ju- 
dah I. 

In the name of this R. Alexandri, R. Joshua b. 
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Levi reports an interpretation harmonizing certain 
seemingly contradictory passages in the Pentateuch. 
In one place (Deut. xxv. 19) the Lord is represented 
as commanding, “Thou shalt blot out the remem- 
brance of Amalek " ; and in another (Ex. xvii. 14-16, 
Heb.), as saying, “I will utterly put out the remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven. . . . Yea, a 
hand on the throne of Yah: the Lord will have war 
against Amalek from generation to generation.” By 
the first, says Alexandri, we are to understand that, 
as long as Amalek lays no hand on God’s throne, 
thou must strive against him; by the second, when 
he lays hands on God’s throne, the Lord Himself will 
blot out Amalek’s remembrance, waging war against 
him from generation to generation (Tan. Ki Teze, 
11; Pesik. R. xii, 51a. Here the name appears as 
Alexandros). 

Another of R. Alexandri’s interpretations reported 
by the same R. Joshua suggests a Biblical support 
for the rabbinic enactment of blowing the shofar 
(trumpet) during the musaf (additional service) of 
the New-year, and not during the skakarit (morn- 
ing service), by pointing out that in his prayer (Ps. 

xvii. 2) the Psalmist said, “Let my 
Interpreta- sentence come forth from thy pres- 
tion of ence,” only after using several terms 

Prayers. expressive of prayer and meditation. 

'l'hese terms he construes as follows: 
“Hear the right, O Lord,” represents the recital of 
the Summa‘ (the declaration of God's unity); “ At- 
tend to my cry,” the reading of the Law; “Give ear 
to my prayer" refers to that part of the service gen- 
erally called TEFILLAH (prayer); “which I offer with 
unfeigned lips” refers to the additional prayer (Yer. 
R. H. iv. 59e; compare Pesik R. xl. ; Midr. Teh. on the 
verse). Itisthesame R. Alexandriin whose name R. 
Huna b. Aha (Roba) reports this observation: Come 
and see how great is the influence of those who per- 
form pious deeds: generally where the Bible uses 
the term hishkif (to look toward or down, as in Gen. 
xix. 28, Ex. xiv. 24), a curse is implied, while when 
used in connection with the discharge of duty, it 
means blessing, as in the prayer recited after the 
offering of tithes (Deut. xxvi. 12-15), which concludes 
with the expression; *Look down from thy holy 
habitation, from heaven, and bless” (Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. 
v. 56, where the author's name is written Alexandra. 
Compare Tan. Ki Tissa, 14; Ex. R. xli; see Frankel, 
Mebo, 64a; Weiss, “Dor,” iii. 53). 

2. In the legendary portrayal of R. Hanina 
(Hinena) b. Pappa's life and death, the following 
incident is told: R. Hanina b. Pappa was dead, and 
people were ready to pay him the last honors; but 
à pillar of fire suddenly appeared and impeded their 
approach to the remains. At last R. Alexandri 
came near, and addressing the deceased, said, * Order 
the obstruction away, out of respect for the assem- 
bled sages”; but the deceased paid no attention to 
this demand, not even when requested to grant it 
out of respect for his own father (whose memory 
also would be honored by reverence shown to him). 
“Then do it out of respect for thyself,” said R. 
Alexandri, whereupon the pillar disappeared (Ket. 
71b) This legend, evidencing the popular esteem 
in which Alexandri was held, is also of chronolog- 
ical interest, because of its reference to Alexandri's 
presence at the funeral of an amora of the third 
generation (fourth century) Elsewhere (Ned. 41«) 
Alexandri reports sayings of R. Hiyya b. Abba. It 
is this R. Alexandri, who reports some Haggadot 
and Halakot in the name of Joshua b. Levi (Yoma, 
5835, Sanh. 98a), and it is probably the same in whose 
name R. Aha III. reports (Tan. Lek Leka, ed. Buber, 
1; Midr. Teh. on Ps. cii. 18). 


Among the numerous homiletic observations 
coupled with the name of Alexandri, which may be 
the production of either of the two personages dis- 
cussed above, are the following: The expression (Ps. 
x. 15), “Break thou the arm of the wicked,” is ap- 
plied to those who monopolize the market and raise 
the price of breadstuffs (Meg. 175). From the tau- 
tology in the verse (Isa. xxvii. 5), “Let him take 

hold of my strength, that he may 

Specimen of make peace with me: peace may he 

Haggadah. make with me,” the doctrine is de- 

duced, that, whosoever applies him- 

self to the study of God's law—which is called fy 
strength—for its own sake, effects peace in heaven 
and peace on earth (Sanh. 995). The reason for call- 
ing the same heavenly visitors “men” when in Abra- 
ham's company (Gen. xviii. 2), and “angels” when 
they visited Lot (Gen. xix.1), is because with Abra- 
ham angels’ visits were common occurrences, there- 
fore the visitors were in his eyes only men; while to 

Lot—" the common man "—they were angels (‘Tan., 

Wayera, ed. Buber, 20; compare Gen. R.1.). The prov- 

erb (Prov. xi. 17), “He that is cruel troubleth his 

own flesh,” refers to him who in hours of rejoicing 
neglects to invite his relatives because they are poor 

(Lev. R. xxxiv.). David is justified in applying to 

himself the term hasid (pious—Ps. xvi.10, Ix xxvi. 2) 

because whosoever hears himself reviled and resents 

not, when it is in his power to resent, is a partner of 

God, who is blasphemed by idolaters and resents 

not; and since David heard nimself reviled when he 

could resent, and did not (II Sam. xvi. 5-12), he had 

the right to call himself hasid (Midr. Teh. Ixxxvi. 1, 

and xvi. 10). With reference to the Psalmist’s say- 

ing (Ps. li. 17), *À broken and a contrite heart, O 

God, thou wilt not despise," R. Alexandri remarks, 

“When a common man uses a broken vessel he is 

ashamed of it, but not so with the Holy One. All 

the instruments of His service are broken vessels." 

“The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 

heart" (ibid. xxxiv. 19); “He healeth the broken in 

heart ? (óid.cxlvii. 8); * A broken and a contrite heart, 

O God, thou wilt not despise” (Ps. li. 17); there- 

fore, Hosea exhorts the Israelites, saying (Hosea xiv. 

1), “ O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God; for thou 

hast fallen by thine iniquity ” (Pesik. R. xxv. 1585). 
Two Alexandris, one of whom is surnamed * b. 

Haggai" (or Hadrin) and the other * Karobah" (the 

liturgical poet), the former reporting a homiletic 

observation in the name of the latter, are also men- 
tioned (Lev. R. xix., Cant. R. to v. 11). Their rela- 
tion to the two Alexandris of this article must be 

a matter of conjecture only. As to the equivalent 

of the name, see ALEXANDRA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yer. Ber. ii.da; ibid. ix. 18b ; Tan., ed. Buber, 
index; Midr. Teh., ed. Buber, index: Pesik. R. 190a, 167b, 
180b, 193b ; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, index; Bacher, Ag. 
Pal. Amor. i. 195-204. 
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ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—Ancient: Historic 
city situated on the Mediterranean sea: fourteen 
miles west of the Canopic mouth of the Nile. 

The history of the Jews of Alexandria dates from 
the foundation of the city by Alexander the Great, 
332 m.c., at which they were present (Josephus, 
“Contra Ap.” ii. 4; * Ant.” xix. 5,$ 2). From the very 
beginning their numbers seem to have been consider- 
able: at all events, they formed avery large portion 
of the population under the successors of Alexander. 
A separate section of the city was assigned to them 
by the first Ptolemies, so that they might not be hin- 
dered in the observance of their laws by continual 
contact with the pagan population (“B. J.” ii. 18, 
& 7) The site of this ancient Jewish quarter—the 


Alexandria, Egypt 
(Ancient) 


existence of which is testified to also by Strabo 
(* Ant.” xiv. 7, $ 2)—can be fixed with tolerable ac- 
curacy: for Apion derisively refers to the Jews as a 
people living:on a harborless shore: whereupon Jo- 
sephus rejoins that thisis à very excellent situation; 
for, as a consequence, they resided in the vicinity of 
the Royal Palace (* Contra Ap.” ii. 4). The palace was 
built on the spit of land called Lochias, and the harbor 
was in proximity to it, west of Lochias. Therefore 
the Jews must have inhabited that part of the city 
that extended eastward from the palace. Moreover, 
the whole city was divided into five districts, which 
were named after the first five letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Of these five districts two were denomi- 
nated Jewish districts, because the majority of their 
inhabitants were Jews (Philo, “Contra Flaccum," 
$8; ed. Mangey, ii. 525) From this quite a clear con- 
ception of the strength of the Jewish population may 
be formed. 

According to Josephus, the fourth or “delta” dis- 
trict was populated by the Jews (“B. J.” ii. 18, $ 8); 

which fact warrants the inference that 
The Jewish this isolation was already in existence 
Quarter. in the time of Josephus (compare also 
“Ap.” ii. 4) At that time, however, 
this isolation was not strictly enforced ; for, according 
to Philo, there were many Jewish dwellings scattered 
throughout the city. There were even synagogues 
distributed all over the city (Philo, “De Legatione 
ad Cajum," § 20; ed. Mangey, ii. 565). As regards 
number and position, the Jews in Alexandria enjoyed 
a greater degree of political independence there than 
elsewhere. While the Jewish inhabitants of other 
cities of the Roman empire, without any political sep- 
aration, formed private societies for religious pur- 
poses, or else became a corporation of foreigners like 
ihe Egyptian and Phenician merchants in the large 
commercial centers, those of Alexandria constituted 
an independent political community, side by side 
with that of the heathen population. Strabo thus 
describes their constitution (^ Ant.” xiv. 7, $2): “At 
their head stands an ethnarch, who rules and judges 
the people; and, like the archon of an independent 
city, gives special attention to the proper fulfilment 
of the duties and to the compliance with the various 
regulations." 

At the time of Augustus, a gerusta (council of 
elders) seems to have stepped into the place of this 
individual ruler. It appears indeed from a decree 
of the emperor Claudius that upon the death of the 
Jewish ethnarch, during the governorship of Aquila, 
Augustus permitted the appointment of an ethnarch 
(* Ant.” xix. 5, § 2); but Philo distinctly states that 


E 


at the time of Augustus the gerusia as- 


Govern- sumed the position of the genarch—this 
ment. isthe word he uses for ethnarch (“Con- 

tra Flaccum," $ 10; ed. Mangey, ii. 527 

et seg.). Since Philo mentions another governor than 


the one referred to by Claudius, it might be supposed 
that Augustus promulgated two different decrees 
upon this subject, and that during Aquila’s tenure of 
office—the ethnarch having died—the emperor con- 
sented to a new election; but later, during the term 
of Magnus Maximus, the office of ethnarch again be- 
coming vacant through death, he replaced it by the 
gerusia. Butin this decree of Claudius, which gives 
a retrospect of the constitutional rights of the Alex- 
andrian Jews, some mention of such a second decree 
would have been made. It is evident that Claudius 
refers to an ordinance which was still in force. Nor 
do the different names of the governors prove that 
there were different ordinances. 

Soon after the death of the ethnarch, under the 
governorship of Aquila, a change took place in the 
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governors, and the decree of Claudius was sent to 
Magnus Maximus, the successor of Aquila. As this 
occurred before his installation, it must refer to the 
same decree. Claudius intends only to make it ap- 
parent that Augustus permitted the Jews to retain 
their own government. Philo relates, more particu- 
larly, that the ethnarch was replaced by a gerusia. 
To the latter he frequently alludes in another pas- 
sage of his work. The gerusia was presided over 
by archons, chief magistrates (Philo, “Contra Flac- 
cum,” § 10; ed. Mangey, ii. 528 e£ seg.). It num- 
bered, asin Jerusalem, seventy-one members (Tosef., 
Suk. ed. Zuckermandel, iv. 198; Yer. Suk. v. 1). 
Josephus, also, refers occasionally to the “chiefs of 
the gerusia” (“B. J.” viii. 10, § 1). 

In consequence of their isolation, the Jews of Alex- 
andria were unhampered in the exercise of their cere- 
monies, and were also enabled to regulate their civil 
affairs independently. The only restriction from 
which they suffered was due to official supervision 
delegated to royal, and afterward to imperial, repre- 
sentatives. TheJewsof Alexandria, however, were 
quite independent of the council and civil govern- 
ment of the city proper. They formed a smaller po- 
litical corporation by the side of the larger one. 
Moreover, there was no such thing as a council (fovAZ) 
during the first two centuries of the Greek domina- 
tion; this having been abolished by the Ptolemies, or, 
at the very latest, by Augustus, and only revived 
under Septimius Severus.* 

In spite of the political isolation of the Jews of: 
Alexandria they did not lose their franchise as citi- 


zens. The doubts that have been ex- 
Civil pressed in connection with this by a 
Rights. few modern scholars are not supported 


by decisive evidence, but are based 
upon a general mistrust of Josephus, whose testi- 
mony, however, on all material points, is corrobo- 
rated by Philo as well as by the decree of Claudius. 
Josephus says (* Ap." ii. 4): * Alexander gave them 
a place in which to live, and they also received the 
same rights as the Macedonians [Greeks], and up to 
the present their race has retained the appellation 
Macedonians.” In another place (* B. J.” ii. 18, § 7) 
he declares: “Alexander permitted them the same 
rights as the Greeks. "This privilege they preserved 
under the successors of Alexander, who permitted 
them to call themselves Macedonians. Nay, when 
the Romans took possession of Egypt neither the 
first Cæsar nor his successors suffered the rights, 
which had been bestowed upon the Jews by Alex- 
ander, to be diminished.” ‘The decree by which Au- 
gustus confirmed the rights of the Jews, especially 
the civil rights of those in Alexandria, was engraved 
upon a tablet of brass which still existed at the 
time of Josephus (* Ap.” ii. 4; “Ant.” xiv. 10, § 1). 
Philo also gives prominence to the fact that the 
Jews enjoyed the civil rights of the Alexandrians 
(that is, of the Alexandrian citizens), and not those 
of the Egyptians (“Contra Flaccum," § 10; ed. 
Mangey, ii. 528). 

In the persecutions that occurred during the reign 
of Caligula, Flaecus, governor of Alexandria, issued 
an edict in which he called the Jews “aliens and resi- 
dents” (“Contra Flaccum," § 8; ed. Mangey, ii. 528). 


* Dio Cassius, li. 17 ; Spartianus, in his biography of Severus, 
ch. xvii. Concerning the constitution of Alexandria, compare 
Strabo, xvii. p. 797; Kuhn, ''Die Stiidtische und Bürgerliche 
Verfassung des Römischen Reiches," ii. 476 et seq. ; Marquardt, 
“ Römische Staatsverwaltung," 1881, i. 451 et seq.; Lumbroso, 
"Reeherehes sur l'Economie Politique de PEgypte sous les 
Lagides,” pp. 212 et seq., Turin, 1870; Wilcken, * Observationes 
ad Historiam Egypti Provincie Romane, pp. * et seq., Berlin, 
1885; Mommsen, “Römische Geschichte," v. 555-008; Jung. 
* Die Römischen Verwaltungsbeamten in Aegypten " (** Wiener 
Studien," 1892, xiv. 221-200). . 
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But Claudius, the successor of Caligula, soon after 
his accession took pains to restore to them their old 
rights. In this last decree, especial reference is made 
to the rescripts and ordinances of the preceding em- 
perors, from which it may be seen that the Jews 
had equal rights with the other citizens of Alex- 
andria (“ Ant.” xix. 5, 8 2). Finally, even Vespa- 
sian had occasion to interfere on behalf of the Jews, 
when he denied the petition of the Alexandrians 
to deprive them of their civil rights in the city 
(“ Ant.” xii. 8, § 1) The Jews not only enjoyed 
civil rights in Alexandria, but in public life occu- 
pied a more influential position than anywhere else 
in the ancient world. There they did not form the 
lower classes, as in many other towns; but by their 
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(Ancient) 


rum was on the eastern side of the Delta (“Notitia 
Dignitatum Orientis,” chap. xxv.), and a 'Iovóaíov 
crparórtóov on the western side of the Delta (“ Ant.” 
l xiv. 8, § 2; “B.J.” i. 9, § 4; com- 
Jews pare Schürer, “ Gesch.” 8d ed., iii. 98). 

as Soldiers. In an inscription found at Athribis in 
the southern part of the Delta, the first 

name on the list of those who built the synagogue is 
that of a “captain of the police” (^ Rev. Et. Juives,” 
xvii. 235). Ptolemy VI., Philometor, and his consort, 
Cleopatra, “entrusted their whole kingdom to Jews, 
and the generals-in-chief of the army were the two 
Jews Onias and Dositheus (“ Contra Ap.” ii.5). An- 
other Cleopatra, their daughter, in a war that she 
waged against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus, also ap- 
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riches and education constituted a large and influ- 
ential portion of society; possessing the confidence 
of the ruling powers, they attained also to public 
offices and posts of honor. The conduct of the Ptol- 
emies toward them certainly varied, but that of the 
first members of that dynasty was uniformly favor- 
able (“Contra Ap.” ii. 4). 

In connection with the alleged modern disinclina- 
tion of the Jews to military service in foreign coun- 
tries, it is curious to notice that they were often em- 
ploved as soldiers in Egypt, and even attained to 
high military positions. Ptolemy I., Lagi, is said to 
have distributed 30,000 Jewish soldiers over the land 
as garrisons (Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Wendand, 1900, 
& 13). Jewish camps have been found in several 
places in Egypt, which were without doubt the 
barracks of those Jewish troops; such a castra Judco- 


pointed two Jews as generals in her army, Helkias 
and Ananias, sons of the high priest Onias, who built 
the temple at Leontopolis (* Ant.” xiii. 10, 84: 19, § 1). 
Under the Romans, rich Jews occasionally held 
the office of alabarch, as for example Alexander, the 
brother of the philosopher Philo, and later a certain 
Demetrius (see for Alexander, * Ant.” xviii. 6, $3: 8, 
$1; xix. 5, 81; xx. 5, $2; Demetrius, ?b. xx. 1, 8 9). 
This office must not be confounded with that of the 
Jewish ethnarch; it was a civic trust, 

Jews as and probably identical with the ara- 
Public barch, the chief tax-collector on the 
Officials. Arabian or eastern sbore of the Nile 
(Schürer, “Gesch.” 8d ed., iii. 88 et 

seg.). Such an office could only be filled by one who 
controlled a large capital but it also provided a 
source from which great profit might be drawn. 
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Josephus’ remark (“Contra Ap.” ii. 5, end) that the 
Roman emperors continued the Jews of Alexandria 
“in the positions of trust bestowed upon them by the 
former kings—namely, ‘the control of the river’ "— 
refers probably to the frequent employment of the 
Jews as alabarchs. By “control of the river” must 
be understood the collection of taxes from the com- 
merce thereon. 

From these facts it may be concluded that the 
Ptolemies, as well as the Roman emperors, upon the 
whole, treated the Jews of Alexandria with consid- 
eration. Of the Ptolemies, according to Josephus, 
Ptolemy VII., Physcon, formed the only exception 
in his hostility toward them; and his conduct was 
not influenced by any dislike of the Jewish religion, 
but was due to their attitude in party politics. 
When Ptolemy VII. strove to wrest the throne of 
Egypt from Cleopatra—the mother of Ptolemy VI. 
—the Jews, led by the general Onias, fought on the 
side of Cleopatra. It is said that Ptolemy VIIL, an- 
gered by their opposition, ordered those Jews that 
remained in Alexandria to be put in chains and cast 
before elephants. Contrary to expectations, the ani- 
mals turned upon the enemies of the Jews, and Ptol- 
emy VII. was persuaded by one of his concubines 
to undertake no further repressive measures against 
them (“Contra Ap.” ii. 5). The same story is told 
of Ptolemy IV. in the third book of Maccabees, 
which, however, can not be considered a trust- 
worthy source. Josephus (/.c.), as well as the third 
book of the Maccabees (vi. 36), makes note of a 
thanksgiving festival, annually celebrated in Alex- 
andria in commemoration of this miraculous preser- 
vation of the Jews. That the latter enjoyed perfect 
religious freedom under the Ptolemies is not gain- 
said. Some of their synagogues even seem to have 
exercised the right of asylum on an equality with 
the heathen temples. There is in the Egyptian Mu- 
seum at Berlin a Greek inscription of the later Ro- 
man period (“Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,” t. 
ii. supplem. n. 6588) found in lower Egypt, which 
says that the queen and the king (supposed by 
Mommsen to be Zenobia and Vaballathus) com- 
manded the renewal of an old inscription, the main 
contents of which were that King Ptolemy Euer- 
getes declared the synagogue inviolable—that is, 
granted it the right of an asylum. Both Ptolemy 
III. and Ptolemy VIIL., Physcon, bore the cognomen 
Euergetes; but a pronounced friendly attitude to- 
ward the Jews is to be expected from the former 
rather than the latter. Moreover, it is in consonance 
with the custom prevalent during the reign of Ptol- 
emy VIL, that the queen should be mentioned to- 
gether with himself. 

Ptolemy VI. also permitted the building of theJew- 
ish temple in Leontopolis. The rights of the Jews 
were not altered under the Roman emperors. The 

persecution under Caligula was only a 

Under the passingepisode. TheJews had express 
Roman permission to discard the practise of 
Empire. the Cesarean cult, which was so con- 
trary to their religion. Nevertheless, 

repeated and sanguinary conflicts occurred; but the 
Roman emperors, Caligula excepted, were not re- 
sponsible for these unfortunate events, which had 
their cause largely in the deep-seated antipathy to- 
ward each other of the pagan and the Jewish popu- 
lations. In Roman times this feeling became more 
intense, and often culminated in bloody strife. This 
mutual aversion was due to the religious peculiarities 
of Jews and Egyptians, and was equally strong on 
both sides. The flame of popular passion burst forth, 
sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other. 
These strained relations between the two races ex- 
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isted also in other cities, especially where the Jews 
enjoyed civil or political rights. In Alexandria, how- 
ever, the situation was particularly dangerous, be- 
cause the Jews formed a powerful element in the city. 
The fundamental causes of the persecutions under 
Caligula may be traced to this circumstance; though 
the emperor himself contributed to it in no small 
degree, by demanding of the Jews that divine vener- 
ation which agreed with an ancient custom prevail- 
ing since the rule of the Ptolemies, and which the 
heathen population therefore were quite willing to 
accord him. 

The actual conflict was begun by the heathen 
rabble of Alexandria; in the refusal of the Jews to 
obey the imperial decree, they saw an excuse for 
opening up hostilities against them. The persecu- 
tion broke out in the autumn of the year 38, at the 

time when the Jewish king Agrippa 

Riot in was on a visit to Alexandria. The 
Alexandria. king was first made the subject of 

ridicule in a pantomime, in which an 
imbecile, named Karabas, was arrayed in imitation 
royal insignia, and scoffingly hailed as king, with 
the Syrian title Maran (Lord). Once aroused, the 
populace was not easily satisfied, and demanded that 
statues of the emperor be erected in the synagogues. 
Flaccus, the Roman governor, from his knowledge of 
the emperor's peculiarities, did not dare to oppose 
them; he acceded to all the demands of the Jew-bait- 
ers, who became more importunate with every con- 
cession made by the governor. Inquick succession, 
Flaccus ordered the placing of statues in the syna- 
gogues; deprived the Jews of civil franchise by an 
edict; and finally permitted a general persecution of 
them. The enraged heathens now fell upon the Jew- 
ish inhabitants of Alexandria; their dwellings and: 
shops were plundered; the Jews themselves were 
cruelly maltreated and killed, and their dead bodies 
mutilated. Some were publicly burned, and others 
dragged alive through the strects. Some of the syna- 
gogues were destroyed, and some desecrated with an 
image of Caligula. Flaccus not onlymade no attempt 
to restrain the violence of the mobs, but of his own 
initiative instituted barbarous regulations against 
the Jews. He caused thirty-cight members of the 
gerusia to be manacled and hurried to the theater, 
where, before the eyes of their enemies, they were 
publicly scourged, some of them to death. 

The subsequent events, from the autumn of 38 
till the death of Caligula in 41, are not recorded in 
detail. Flaccus was suddenly recalled in the year 
38, and banished to the island of Andros, where he 
was put to death by order of the emperor. It is 
highly improbable, however, that the condition of 
the Jews underwent any favorable echange during 
the reign of Caligula. The commission that pro- 

ceeded to Rome under the leadership 
Philo's of the philosopher Philo was treated 
Com- with contempt by the emperor, and 
mission to seems to have met with utter failure, 
Rome. due, no doubt, to the simultaneous ap- 
pearance, before the emperor, of an- 
other delegation from Alexandria—headed by Apion, 
the well-known opponent of the Jews—which coun- 
teracted the endeavors of the Jewish commissioners. 
It was only upon the death of Caligula and the 
accession of Claudius that the Jews were enabled to 
regain their formerrights; and this was followed by 
a considerable period of quiet.* 


* On ascending the throne Claudius immediately restored all 
rights to the Jews (* Ant." xix. 5, § 2), and among those liber- 
ated was the alabarch Alexander, who had been imprisoned by 
Caligula (15. 5, 8 1). The chief authority for the history of this 
persecution are the two works of Philo, " Contra Flaccum " and 
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New conflicts arose under Nero and Vespasian, 
closely connected with the great Jewish uprising in 
Palestine. In Alexandria a very serious struggle 
broke out, at about the same time as in Palestine, 
the cause of which was insignificant, but in which 
the Jews took such a threatening stand that the 

governor, Tiberius Alexander, a Jew 

Renewed by birth and a son of the alabarch 


Perse- Alexander, was obliged to call out the 
cution. Roman troops against them. Peace 


was restored only after much shed- 
ding of blood (* B. J.” ii. 18, 8 7). A few years later, 
after the close of the war in Palestine, a serious 
revolt, instigated by the Sicarii in Alexandria, was 
suppressed by the more considerate element of the 
Jewish population. Nevertheless, the governor, Lu- 
pus, thought it advisable, after the destruction of the 
''emple of Jerusalem, to close the one at Leontop- 
olis(* B. J.” vii. 10). The great revolt of the Egyp- 
tian Jews under Trajan (114-117) was attended by 
enormous loss of life. At first the Jews had the ad- 
vantage over the Greeks, who in a battle outside the 
gates of Alexandria were beaten and compelled to re- 
treat into the city; but here they gained the upper 
hand, and massacred the Jewish inhabitants. * 
Notwithstanding the marked contrast between the 
views of life held by the Jews and the pagans, the 
influence of Hellenism did not fail to impress a pe- 
culiar stamp upon the intellectual development of 
the Alexandrian Jews. Indeed, the commingling 
of the Jewish religious teachings with the spirit 
of Hellenism nowhere went so far as in that city ; 
though here, as elsewhere, the Jows remained true, 
in all essentials, to the religion of their forefathers. 
Of this statement there are many 
Hellenism convincing confirmations. Like their 
Influences brethren in Palestine, they assembled 
Judaism. in the synagogue every Sabbath to 
hear the reading of the Law and the 
Prophets, and for the other religious services. Ac- 
cording to Philo, there were many synagogues 
(«pocevyal) scattered throughout the city of Alexan- 
dria. One of them is mentioned by him as being es- 
pecially large and magnificent (^ De Legatione ad Ca- 
jum,” § 20; ed. Mangey, ii. 568). Itis, without doubt, 
the same synagogue which is described in the rab- 
binical writings as being constructed in the form of 
a large basilica. It contained seventy-one golden 
chairs corresponding with the number of the elders. 
Tn the center was a wooden platform, upon which 
stood the hazan, who, at the conclusion of each 
blessing, gave the signal with a flag for the congre- 
gation to respond with the Amen. The worshipers 
were not indiscriminately seated, but were separated 
according to their respective trades (Tosef., Suk. iv. 


* De Legatione ad Cajum " (compare "Ant." xviii. 8, 81). The 
recently discovered papyri throw further light on this subject. 
They show how Claudius punished the instigators of tbe perse- 
cution. Philo mentions Isidorus and Lampon as the two worst 
agitators (‘‘ Contra Flaccum," §$ 4, 15-17). Both were ordered 
to Rome by Claudius; and in a solemn council, consisting of 
twenty-five senators and sixteen of consular rank, they were 
tried and condemned to death. This appears from a papyrus 
text, the fragments of which have been carefully published by 
Th. Reinach (Rev. Et. Juives," 1895, xxxi. 161-178). From 
a casual remark in another papyrus relating to events of a sub- 
sequent period, it appears that the sentence was carried into 
effect (** The Oxyrhynchus Papyri," ed. by Grenfell and Hunt, 
part I., 1898, No. 33; Deissmann, ** Theologische Literaturzei- 
tung," 1898, cols. 602-6006). 


* These events are recorded by Eusebius (" Hist. Eccl." iv. 9; 


" Chronicon," ed. Schoene, ii. 164 ct scq. ; ** Orosius," vii. 12; 
the statement also in Yer. Suk. v. i, concerning a massacre 
caused by Trajan, must refer to these events. Compare Deren- 
bourg, ** Essai sur l'Histoire de la Palestine," pp. 410-412). The 
city itself must have suffered considerably from these conten- 
tions, for Hadrian found it necessary to restore it in great part 
(Eusebius, * Chronicon ?). 
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ed. Zuckermandel, p. 198; Yer. Suk. v. i) There 
can be little doubt that the Alexandrian Jews also 
observed the new moon and the annual festivities in 
the same manner asdid theother Jews. Two feasts 
peculiar to the Alexandrians are casually mentioned ; 
one in commemoration of the translation of the 
Bible into Greek (Philo, “ Vita Mosis," ii. § 7; ed. — 
Mangey, ii. 140 et seg.), and a second in celebration 
of the miraculous deliverance from the elephants. 
Very little reliable information isat hand concerning 
the part taken by the Alexandrians in the cult of the 
temple at Leontopolis. It is probable that they 
offered sacrifices there without in the least neglect- 
ing their duties toward the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Philo remarks incidentally that he himself proceeded 
to the paternal sanctuary (in Jerusalem) as a dele- 
gate to pray and to sacrifice (“ De Providentia"; Eu- 
sebius, ^Preparatio Evangelica," VIII. xiv. 64, ed. 
Gaisford; according to the Armenian translation 
in Aucher, “ Philonis Judei Sermones Tres," etc., 
p. 116).* 

Although the religion of their forefathers was so 
faithfully followed, the Jews of Alexandria never- 
theless imbibed, to a great degree, the culture of 
the Greeks. Not many generations after the found- 
ing of the community, the Torah was translated 
into Greek (perhaps under Ptolemy II. ; atall events 
not much later). It was read in Greek in the syna- 

gogues; indeed this was the language 

Greek in chiefly used in the service (Schürer, 
the Ritual. “Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 98-95). Greek 

must, therefore, have been the vernac- 
ular of the lower classes also. The better classes 
studied Greek literature in the schools, and read Ho- 
mer, the tragic poets, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
This intimate acquaintance with Greek literature 
naturally exerted a profound influence upon the 
Alexandrian Jews. They became Greeks without, 
however, ceasing to be Jews. 

The philosophers whose views were accepted by 
a few of the highly educated Jews were Plato, Aris- 
totle, and the Stoics. Under such influences the 
Jews of Alexandria produced an extensive and 
varied literature. They wrote history and philoso- 
phy, as well as epic and dramatic poetry. Apolo- 
getics and polemics against the heathen found an 
important place in their literature, for the battle be- 
tween the two camps was fought out also in the 
literary arena. Distinguished Alexandrian literati 
attacked Judaism very bitterly (Manetho [or Mane- 
thon], Lysimachus, Cheremon, and Apion). The 
Jews, on their side, conducted their defense chiefly 
in such a manner as to bring out the sublimity of 
their faith and the grandeur of its history. They 
sometimes took the offensive, and disclosed the 
inanity of idolatry and the ethical evils of pagan- 
ism, exhorting and admonishing the heathen popu- 
lation to conversion. Their favorite method was to 
attribute such admonitory utterances to pagan au- 
thorities, particularly the highly venerated Sibyl 
(see HELLENIC LITERATURE and also SIBYLLINE 
ORACLES). 

The constant daily contact of the lower class of 
Jews with the pagans in Alexandria resulted in the 
absorption of many superstitions. Among the less in- 
telligent, Jewish and pagan witchcraft joined hands, 
as did Jewish faith and Greek philosophy among the 
more enlightened (Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., iii. 294— 
304). This blending of religious ideas prevailed 


* According to the Mishnah Hallah, iv.10, the Alexandrians also 
brought their Hallah to Jerusalem, which, however, was not ac- 
cepted. Some Alexandrian Jews submitted various legal ques- 
tions to Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah (Neg. xiv. 13; Niddah, 69b 
et aeq.; compare Bacher, ‘Ag. Tan." i. 185-187, 1884). 
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more or less wherever Jews and Gentiles came into 
direct contact, but was especially strong and marked 
in Alexandria (Hadrian, “Letter to 
Blending of Servianus"; in Vopiscus, * Vita Sa- 
Religious turnini," chap. viii.; in the * Scriptores 
Ideas. Historie Auguste," ed. Peter, 1865, 
ii. 209). In spite of all this, Judaism 
retained its peculiar characteristics even here. From 
Philo's intimation that because of the allegorical in- 
terpretation, many had failed to give due value to the 
literal meaning of the Law, it must not be concluded 
that large numbers of Jews habitually broke the Law. 
Philo himself aifords proof that even those who most 
favored the allegorical interpretation still kept to 
the letter of Scripture (“De Migratione Abraham,” 
S 16; ed. Mangey, i. 450). A certain laxity may 
indeed have obtained in some quarters; but in its 
essential points, the law was everywhere observed 
by the Hellenizing Jews as long as they remained 
Within the pale of the synagogue. 

It may be well to append here whatever is known 
of the history of the Samaritans in Alexandria and 
in Egypt (compare Juynboll, * Com- 
mentarii in Historiam Gentis Samari- 
tan,” pp. 88-41, 48-45, Leyden, 1840). 
Alexander the Great is said to have 
settled Samaritans in the Thebaid (“ Ant.” xi. 8, 
S 6, end). At the time Ptolemy I., Lagi, con- 
quered Palestine, he took with him many prisoners, 
not from Judea or Jerusalem alone, but also from Sa- 
maria and from those living near Mount Gerizim, 
and settled them in Egypt (“ Ant.” xii. 1. Ina 
papyrus belonging to the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.C., mention is made of a village called Sama- 
ria in central Egypt (“ The Flinders-Petrie Papyri,” 
part iL, ed. by Mahaffy, pp. [14] 2, [88] 9, [93] 4, 
[94] 22, [96] 12, Dublin, 1898). During the reign 
of Ptolemy VIL, Philometor, the Jews and Samar- 
itans in Egypt are said to have brought before the 
king a dispute as to which was the true center of 
worship, Jerusalem or Gerizim (“ Ant.” xiii. 8, 8 4; 
compare xii. 1, end). The existence of the Samaritans 
in Egypt is also implied in letters of the emperors 
Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius to the pre- 
fectus Augustalis (“ Codex Theodosianus,” ed. Haenel, 
xii. 5, 18). It can further be proved that they lived 
there during the Middle Ages, and even till the seven- 
teenth century (see Juynboll, pp. 48-45; Heidenheim, 
“ Nachrichten über die Samaritaner [in Ægypten] aus 
einem Handschriftlichen Reisejournale aus dem 15. 
Jahrhundert? in * Vierteljahrsschrift für Deutsch- 
und Englisch-Theolog. Forschung u. Kritik," 1867, 
iii. 954—956; Brüll, “Die Samaritaner in Kairo" in 
Brüll'ss “Jahrb.” 1885, vii. 43-45). For further ref- 
erence to Jews in Alexandria in medieval times, see 
EGYPT. E. Scn. 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT — Modern: The 
Jewish community of Alexandria, numbering (in 
1900) 10,000 persons, is governed by an elective body 
of prominent men called the “Communità.” This 
body numbers sixteen members, four being elected 
annually to serve for four years; only those contrib- 
uting to the congregational treasury have the right 
to elect. The amount qualifying for the voting 
privilege ranges from £1 (85) to £10 ($50) annually, 

according to the circumstances of the 

Organiza- individual. The constitution and by- 
tion. laws of the community are registered 
with the Austrian government. The 

Communità has entire control of the finances and 
affairs of the several congregations, making no dis- 
tinction between natives and foreigners, or between 
Sephardim and Ashkenazim. In the year 1899 there 


Samari- 
tans. 


were distributed at Passover 1,700 kilos (2,400 
pounds) of mazzot. The Communità is called upon 
almost every week to provide means of transport 
for poor travelers. For such cases of illness as do 
not need hospital treatment, it maintains in the city 
a dispensary with attendant physicians. 

The revenues of the community are derived from 
synagogue dues and offerings, burial fees, and the 
tax on “kosher-meat,” as well as from real estate 
and the dowry tax. All ecclesiastical matters are 
in the hands of a chief rabbi. 

A printing-house was founded in 1874 by Hayyim 
Mizrahi, from which numerous prayer-books, ser- 
mons, and responsa, and many volumes in Arabic 
and Hebrew as well as in European languages have 
been issued. In equipment and in the quality of 
its work it bears comparison with the best European 
presses. 

With the exception of the blood accusation of 
March, 1881 (see FORNARAKI AFFAIR), which threat- 
ened fora time the peace of the community, the con- 
dition of the Jews in Egypt has been very satisfac- 
tory. They are under no special restrictions. Their 
trade is with Europe in general, and with England in 
particular. Many of them are bankers and capital- 
ists; while merchants, commercial travelers, scribes, 
and artisans are numerous among them. They are 
also represented among the lawyers and officials of 
the courts. The languages spoken by the Jews of 
Alexandria represent many tongues. They are of 
various nationalities, and include Syrians, Turks, 
Rumanians, Russians, Austrians, Germans, Italians, 
and Frenchmen, with all the diverse characteristics 
and customs of each nation. 

Situated as it is on the Mediterranean highway, 
Alexandria always has a large transient population 
of poor Jewish emigrants, going east or west, and 
these often are a heavy tax upon the resources of 
the community. 

The synagogues are: (1) *Keneset Eliyahu,” the 
most ancient of all, recognized as the synagogue of the 
community, and so called because it is said that the 
Prophet dwelt on that spot for some 
time. In the year 1487 Rabbi Obadiah 
da Bertinoro visited Alexandria on his 
journey from Italy to Jerusalem, and 
referred to this synagogue, stating that there were 
about twenty-five Jewish families in the city, and 
two ancient synagogues, in the smaller of which (dedi- 
cated to Elijah the prophet) the majority of the com- 
munity worshiped. About the year 1870, prominent 
men of the community set about restoring this relic of 
antiquity ; and itis now an elegantly appointed build- 
ing with marble pillars and pavement, glass windows, 
and modernsittings. The women’s gallery runs round 
three sides of the auditorium, and the building is 
situated in a well-kept garden or park. One-storied 
houses face both sides of the park; and into these sick 
persons, both Jews and Mohammedans, are taken in 
the belief that miracles are performed there by the 
prophet Elijah. This synagogue is well attended 
by the wealthier portion of the community: on the 
Day of Atonement as many as five hundred persons 
worship there. Alongside is a large hall where fu- 
neral services are held. 

(2) The chief synagogue in Alexandria is known 
as the “Zeradel.” Its antiquity is evidenced by a 
stone slab inserted in one of its walls, which bears 
the following inscription in square Hebrew charac- 
ters: “I, Judah, son of R. Saul of Spain (unto whom 
be peace), bought this site and built this synagogue 
for the welfare of my soul and the souls of my fam- 
ily, in the year 1311 after the destruction. . . .” 
The remainder is obliterated by decay. The lowest 
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line reads- “ These pillars and the lintel came from 
the door of the sanctuary . . . and this 1s the door 

. . to support it upon them . . . for a memorial." 
A particular treasure of this synagogue is a He- 
brew Bible in elegantly written square characters, 
the work of a veritable artist, Each column or page 
is surrounded with elaborate ornamentation consist- 
ing of the Masora, both “Great” and “Small,” writ- 
ten in the most microscopic Hebrew letters, which 
are legible only with a magnifying-glass; the read- 
ings of Ben. Asher and Ben Naphtali are also given. 
The last page bears the inscription, “The property 
of David ha-Kohen, called Kutina, 5127 ” (1867). The 
name of the writer and date are unknown. There is 
also a Pentateuch, together with the early prophets, 
written upon parchment of larger size, of about the 
same period. Both these valuable manuscripts are 
jealously guarded, and are taken from the ark only 
upon the annual festival of the “Rejoicing of the 
Law,” to be borne around the synagogue in the cus- 
tomary Procession of the Scrolls. In 1880 this syna- 
gogue was repaired and restored. 

(8) A synagogue named “‘Azuz”; date unknown, 
smaller in size than the “Zeradel.” In addition to 
these there are the following: (4) The Franks’ (that 
is, the European Spanish) synagogue, founded in 
1840. The building is hired, not owned, by the con- 
gregation. (5) A hired room used as a bet ha-midrash 
(college) and a synagogue by the Moroccan Jews. 
(6) A bet ha-midrash named after Jedidiah, a former 
rabbi of the city. (7) The Gohar synagogue founded 
by Elijah Gohar. (8) Two halls hired by the Ashke- 
nazi Jews for worship according to their own par- 
ticular rite. (9) The Menasce synagogue, founded in 
1878 by Baron J. L. de Menasce: a handsome build- 
ing with marble ark, pillars, and pavement, costing 
about £8,000 ($40,000). It is supported by the reve- 
nues of two houses set apart by the Baron for this 
purpose. In 1900 the president was M. Joseph Tilche, 
who has so carefully managed the funds derived from 
the synagogue offerings and fees that the interest 
received from their investment is sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of the school connected with it. 
(10) A synagogue, projected by Abraham Green, to 
be erected in a suburb where there has been a steady 
settlement of Jews for the past twenty-five years. 
'The hall hitherto hired for prayer-meetings becom- 
ing too small, M. Green purchased (1900) a site in a 
suitable location and will erect a building to cost 
about £5,000 ($25,000). 

The community possesses several schools, but 
owing to the lack of those conducted upon modern 
lines, the children of the upper- and 
middle-class Jews attend the Christian 
private schools of the city. The most 
important Jewish schools are (1) that established 
by Baron J. L. de Menasce at a cost of more than 
£5,000 ($25,000). This is pleasantly situated in am- 
ple grounds. In 1900 it had 160 pupils, who re- 
ceived free education in the Pentateuch and secular 
subjects. French, Arabic (the language of the coun- 
try), and, of course, Hebrew were taught. The di- 
rector was Joseph Tilche; and associated with him 
was M. Solomon Barda. School materials are sup- 
plied gratuitously to the pupils, the expenses being 
defrayed from the receipts of the Menasce synagogue. 
Needy pupils receive clothing twice a year. (2) A 
Talmud Torah school, called the Aghion School, 
established about the year 1880 by the brothers 
Moses and Isaac Aghion, owing to the fact that the 
Menasce School was unable for want of room to 
accommodate all applicants. On the death of these 
brothers their children set aside 20,000 fr. ($3,900) 
as a sinking-fund for its support; and Moses Jacob 


Schools. 


Aghion gave an additional sum of 20,000 fr. for 
schooi for girls. In 1900 there were about 260 pu- 


pils, of both sexes, who received free education in 
religion, Hebrew, French, and Arabic. The salaries 
of teachers and expenses for materials amount to £880 
(84,400) annually; clothing-supplies, shoes, etc., cost 
£160 (S800) more. (3) Other small elementary schools 
teaching the Pentateuch, prayer-book, etc., accord- 
ing to the grades of their pupils. (4) A school estab- 
lished about 1896 by the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle for boys and girls, at which a moderate charge 
was made for tuition. Inits first year the school was 
attended by more than 200 boys and 150 girls; but 
owing to frequent changes in the teaching staff, due 
to a dearth of capable teachers, the attendance fell 
rapidly. French, English, and Arabic were taught, as 
well as Hebrew and religious subjects; the girls were 
instructed additionally in sewing. A new teacher was 
secured in 1900; and there was then every indication 
of a return of the school’s original prosperity. 
A number of eleemosynary institutions have been 
founded in the community, and of these the follow- 
ing are the most important: (1) An as- 
Charitable sociation, “‘Ezrat Ahim,” to aid poor 
Institu- and deserving Israelites, which ex- 
tions. pends annually £700 (88,500) in dona- 
tions of money, flour, and meat. It is 
supported by 870 members, who contribute three 
francs or more monthly. The president is Abramino 
Tilche, and its secretary Zemah Amram, a son of 
Rabbi Nathan Amram. (2) The association “ Berit 
Abraham,” founded about 1880, extends assistance 
in obstetric cases among the poor, who receive med- 
ical attendance and small grants of money. It is 
supported by voluntary contributions. (8) The so- 
ciety “Hakhnasat Orhim” (Care of Strangers) — 
founded, 1882, to assist poor travelers: it hires a 
house as a “refuge” and shelters and feeds them 
during their sojourn. It was established by sub- 
scription, but is now maintained by the Order of 
B’ne B’rith. (4) The Order of B’ne B’rith, the well- 
known Jewish-American order, was established here 
in 1892, with a membership of 150. It opened a 
trade-school which, however, gradually declined and 
has now only a feeble support. (5) In 1885 a Dowry 
Association was established, to assist eight poor girls 
annually, with a dowry of 500 fr. ($97.50) each. When 
the annual outlay of 4,000 fr. (8780) was no longer 
easily obtained from the membership — though, by 
reason of the growth of population, the number of 
deserving candidates had increased — Joseph Tilche 
and Moses Aziz exerted themselves in behalf of the 
association, and through a collection amounting to 
£6,000 (830,000) provided a fund, the income of which 
secures every year a donation of £10 (550) to each of 
forty maidens on her wedding-day. (6) The Me- 
nasce Hospital built by Baron J. L. de Menasce and 
his brother Felix, in memory of their father, Bechor, 
is a spacious edifice with ample grounds, situated 
outside the city proper, in a well-selected location. 
The building and appointments cost £5,000 ($25,000). 
Annual expenses are 30,000 fr. (55,850). It is sup- 
ported by a one-per-cent tax, levied on all marriage 
dowries of £100 ($500) and over. An annual enter- 
tainment is given in its behalf. The hospital is 
provided with a dispensary for the poor. (7) À 
Home for the Aged, devoted in part also to the re- 
ception of convalescents from the Menasce Hospital, 
who frequently need more care and nourishment 
than their own homes afford. At the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Green Synagogue, the chief rabbi 
took the opportunity to urge the attention of those 
assembled to the matter. A subscription was taken 
up at once and headed by Baron Jacques de Menasce, 
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the president of the community, who was supported 
by various other generous members. Thesum, which 
amounted to £1,785 ($8,925), has been augmented by 
later collections. Aged Hebrews without means of 
support, as well as convalescents from the hospital, 
are thus provided for in this real * Home”: the former 
for life; the latter until they have regained their 
strength. E. H. 


ALEXANDRIA, Louisiana: City on the south 
bank of the Red river. 360 miles northwest of New 
Orleans. The foundation of a Jewish community 
in Alexandria took place in 1848 when several Jews 
settled there. The total Jewish population in 1900 
was 600, or about one-fourteenth of the entire popu- 
lation of thecity. Among the occupations followed 
by the Jewish citizens are banking, brokerage, and 
cotton-planting. There are besides a number of 
tradesmen and a few artisans. The congregation 
was probably founded in 1864. In 1866 a benevolent 
association was established here by the Jews, and 
four years later (1870) the first synagogue was 
erected. Other institutions were founded after the 
lapse of a few years. In 1882 a Young Men's He- 
brew Association was established, and this was 
followed by a lodge of the Order of B’ne B'rith, 
which received its charter in 1884. Furtheradvance 
in the development otf the community was marked 
by the opening of a Sunday-school and Dible-class 
in 1890, and a branch of the National Council of 
Jewish Women in 1896. "The following were rabbis 
of the community of Alexandria from its foundation 
to 1900: M. Klein, L. Meyer, J. C. M. Chumaceiro, 
S. Saft, I. Heineberg, J. Schreiber, and Alex. Rosen- 
spitz. J. S. R. 


ALEXANDRIAN PHILOSOPHY: While 
there were many earlier settlements of Jewish immi- 
grants in Egypt, it was reserved for King Ptolemy 
I. to establish a large Jewish colony in Alexandria, 
either by compulsory deportation or by the encour- 
agement of voluntary settlers, and thereby to lay 
the foundation of the historically important devel- 
opment of the Jewish diaspora in that part of the 
world. If Palestinian Judaism, up to the time of the 
Maccabees, failed to maintain rigid barriers against 
the powerful onslaught of Hellenism, and found it 
could not restrain the tide of foreign influences, still 
less could this distant Alexandrian colony avoid reck- 
oning with Greek culture and intelligence. Constant 
intercourse with non-Jews would alone have led to 
the abolition of many religious observances, imprac- 
ticable under the new conditions, and so have brought 
about a species of adaptation, voluntary as well 
as involuntary, leading, moreover, to the modifica- 
tion of all nationalist and separatist conceptions or 
prejudices. 

Although such influences would naturally first 
find expression in the affairs of daily life, particu- 
larly through the ensuing neglect of the national 
language and the adoption of the Greek tongue, 
higher departments, especially literature, could not 
long thereafter escape the effect of this contact with 
foreign culture, From the time of Ptolemy I., Greek 
writers evince a keen interest in Jewish history and 
Judaism. And the latter likewise, on its side, for its 
own edification and for purposes of propaganda, is 
soon found adopting the outward forms of Greek 

literature. "The Greek translation of 
Influence of the Torah, which is probably the oldest 
Hellenism. example of Jewish-Hellenic literature, 

arose essentially, no doubt, out of the 
religious requirements of the diaspora, and certainly 
had not that exclusively polemic purpose which later 
legend loves to see in it. It laid the foundation, 


however, of the free development of a literature no 
longer bound to national forms ; and in addition it pro- 
vided the linguistic material for such development. 
Jewish writers soon began to reproduce and amplify 
their sacred annals in the approved style of the Greek 
historians. The oldest fragment of the Jewish “ Sibyl- 
lines" exemplified, in the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.c., the imitation of Greek poetical forms. 
Various attempts in epic and even dramatic form 
soon followed. According to some critics, indeed, 
the *Sibyllines? themselves were modeled after the 
considerably older fragments of Pseudo-Hecateus, 
likewise composed for the purposes of Jewish prop- 
asanda and in the form of forged poetical “ extracts” 
(Schürer, * Gesch.” pp. 461 et seq.). 

It took a long time, of course, for Judaism, under 
the influence of cosmopolitan Hellenism, to rise to 
the highest altitudes of Greek intellectual life, and 
to recast its own world-conceptions in the molds of 
Greek philosophy. One can readily understand that 
Judaism felt itself powerfully attracted by Greek 
philosophy. Wellhausen (* I. J. G." pp. 217, 218) has 
very rightly noted how the intellectual development 
of Judaism, with its tendency to become a purified 
monotheism, moves in the same direction toward 
which Greek thought tends, in occupying itself with 
speculative consideration of the universe. In mono- 
theism, as well as in the abstract God-idea of Greek 
philosophy, the Jew could see the logical result and 
completion of that which his own great prophets 
had yearned for and declared. His delight in the 
purity of the Platonic conception of God, or the strict 
logic of the Stoic theodicy, would blind him to the 
fact that both in the Platonic transcendentalism and 
the Stoic pantheism the living personality of the 
Deity—a self-understood axiom of his conception— 
was well-nigh lost. In many respects, Greek phi- 
losophy must have appeared to him far superior to 
anything which the Jewish mind had ever evolved. 
There, in Judaism, was a scheme of thought con- 
centered in the relation of God to the world and to 
His chosen people. Here was a philosophy which 
was not only a theology at the same time, but which, 
in response to a broader interest felt now by Judaism 
too, sought to penetrate with its investigations into 

every department of the universe and 

Judaism of life. There, in Judaism, was a col- 
andHellen- lection of sacred books, of different 

ism. ages and differing views; a discon- 
nected mass of proverbial wisdom; an 
abundance of ceremonial usages which were tending 
more and more to resolve themselves into mere un- 
intelligible customs; a system of casuistry regulated 
more by ritual than by ethical considerations. Here, 
on the other hand, was a logical system, ruling moral 
life through sound and noble principles; there, a 
sacred literature written in popular and unsophisti- 
cated form, without regard to artistic rules or laws 
of logic; here, a language which exhibited the influ- 
ence of centuries of artistic development, and whose 
skilfully constructed periods charmed the ear. 

It is, however, a very difficult question to decide 
just when Judaism attained to the dignity of a sys- 
tematic idea of the universe (cosmogony) in the sense 
of the Greek philosophy, and under its influence. 
We refer, of course, to a perfect adaptation to Greek 
philosophy, not to the adoption of a few stray con- 
ceptions, or of a few trite commonplaces of prover- 
bial wisdom. Let that opinion be first presented 
which until recently was the generally adopted one 
(see especially Gfrórer and Dihne: Zeller and Drum- 
mond inaugurated a reaction against this view, 
which still, however, predominates in many quar- 
ters) According to this theory, Philo's philosophical 
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system was already extant, at least in all its fun- 
damentals, in the third century s.c. Underlying a 
large portion of the Jewish-Hellenic 

Supposed literature, this philosophy maintained 
Antiquity itself through three centuries of con- 
of Philonic tinuous tradition and then found in 

Method. Philo its most important, though not 

always original, exponent, The fun- 
damental principles of this system are the following: 
the strict transcendence of God ; the resulting neces- 
sary interposition of “middle causes” between God 
and the world (whether the same be called * Logos," 
“Powers,” or * Wisdom”); mystic union with the 
Deity, with asceticism as the means thereunto; 
finally, the allegorical interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
tures, by means of which the truths of Greek wisdom 
are presupposed and demonstrated to be the true 
meaning and deeper sense of the divine revelation. 

In order to render an intelligent judgment on 
the theory of the religious philosophy underlying 

Hellenic Judaism, it will be proper to 
Review review the several products of the lit- 
ofthe erature, which would have to be ex- 
Literature. plained under this assumption, and 
particularly to notice the various ob- 

jections arising against it. 

(¢) Freudenthal, in opposing the statement that the 
Septuagint is the oldest exponent of Alexandrian 
religious philosophy, shows that a whole series of 
general terms are therein employed, not in the mode 
of philosophical terminology, but quite in the ordi- 
nary and popular use of the words; and that the 
tendency to avoid all anthropomorphisms does not 
prove the influence of Greek philosophy (“Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” ii. 205-222). 

(b) Consideration of the Greek Esdras, II and III 
Maccabees, Ecclesiasticus, and the "Sibyllines," 
may be omitted, because only scattered resemblances 
have been claimed in them, and these, upon closer 
examination, to some extent disappear; and because, 
for the earlier periods, only the last two can neces- 
sarily be of any service. 

(e) Whatever opinion be held about the date of 
the “Letter of Aristeas " (probably the beginning of 
the first century), it exhibits evidences of the adop- 
tion of only the most trivial views and conceptions. 
It is impossible to speak of any philosophical system 
in connection withit. But in one particular it is very 
instructive. It contains an allegorical interpretation 
of the Jewish dietary laws, such as is repeated in 
Philo, Aristobulus, and Barnabas, without any evi- 
dence that these writers had made use of Aristeas. 
From this, and from the general lack 0f independence 
in Aristeas, it may be concluded that already in his 
time theallegorical exposition of Scripture (and par- 
ticularly a moralizing interpretation of the ritual 
laws) was extant. Philo himself tells us that herein 
he had tradition before him. 

(d) Aristobulus would indeed be a witness of the 
greatest weight, even though a solitary one, as he 
would prove, nof indeed the existence of a continu- 
ous tradition, but at least the possible extension of 
Greek philosophical influence among Alexandrian 
Jewsinthe second century B.c. But if Aristobulus 
is a Christian forgery of the second century (sce 
ARISTOBULUS)—though this is denied by Schürer and 
many other scholars—he can not be adduced as a 
Witness. 

(e) The author of the Book of Wisdom betrays the 
fact that Platonic and Stoic philosophy had greatly 
influenced him. But he rather disproves the theory 
of the existence of a definite traditional system. For, 
though he shows himself closely akin mentally to 
Philo in general tendency, in fundamentals (aS, e.g., 
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. Not from 


Bois demonstrates), he exhibits quite remarkable di- 
vergencesfromhim. Heistotally unaware of Philo's 
chief doctrines; and his few utterances concernin g the 
Logos go no further than the Old Testament use of 
the word. These divergences are of so much the less 
importance as the book seems to have been written 
only a short time before Philo, who does not appear 
to have been acquainted with it. 

(f) Those who explain Essenism as arising not 
from an internal Jewish origin and development, but 
from the influence of Orphic communities, can onl y 
claim for it the adoption of the Orphic mode of life 
and Orphic ritual. "Thatitsprang from Greek philo- 
sophical influence can at least not be proved. The 
Pythagorean circles, from which some authorities in- 
sist on tracing many Essenic usages and notions, pos- 
sessed no philosophical system whatever to transmit. 
What is told about the allegorical in- 
terpretation of Scripture by the Es- 
senes leads no further than what is 
stated above concerning the * Letter of 
Aristeas." The mere existence of an esoteric wisdom, 
and the little one hears of it, do not permit the infer- 
ence that it arose in essentials from any body of tra- 
ditional philosophy; nor are its teachings indicated 
in any extant work, such as Kohler lately attempted 
to show in his essay on * The Testament of Job" 
(“Semitic Studies in Memory of A. Kohut,” pp. 264- 
398). 'The same conclusion holds concerning the 
Therapeute, that neither the connection of this sect 
with the Essenes, nor the date of its establishment, 
can be proved. Great caution must always be ob- 
served in making use of the biased and Hellenic-col- 
ored statements of Philo and Josephus. 

It is evident that violence has been done to texts, 
in order to compel them to testify for Alexandrian 
philosophy. Freudenthal effectively pointed out the 
arbitrariness of this procedure, and rightly showed 
that such testimony, in point of fact, presented rather 
a motley picture, tinged by the most divergent re- 
ligious and philosophical conceptions (* Die Flavius 
Josephus Beigelegte Schrift über die Herrschaft der 
Vernunft," pp. 38, 89, 109, Breslau, 1869), — 

General considerations would also seem to indicate 
the improbability of the construction of a definite 
System by Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy. Both 
this philosophy in general and Philo, its chief repre- 

sentative, show an admixture of Pla- 

Platonie  tonism with Peripatetic and Stoic ele- 

Elements ments, quite similar to the systems 


Essenism. 


Present. of the later Platonists (see Freuden- 
thal, “ Der Platoniker Albinas,” Berlin, 
1879). It may, therefore, beinferred that Philo drew 


upon Platonism as it existed in his time. For it is 
unlikely that he could have embodied the identical 
admixture of diverse elements accepted by the later 
Platonists. To make the latter dependent upon 
Philo, as former writers have attempted to do, is 
impossible. 

The genesis of Philo’s attempt to harmonize Bib- 
lical revelation and Greek philosophy is only intelli- 
gible, if he is considered to have based it, not upon 
a Platonism of his own construction, but upon the 
eclectic Platonism of his day, as he learned it per- 
haps from Areius, Didymus, and Potamon. This 
eclectic Platonism, like the kindred syncretism of 
Aristobulus (inconceivable in the second century 
B.C.), presupposes the approximation of the Middle 
Stoa to Platonic and Peripatetic views, a breaking 
down of all scholastic barriers, demonstrable also in 
the Platonists and Peripatetics of the first century. 
Such an admixture would only be possible, at the 
earliest, in the middle of the first century B.C., and 
it can only be explained by the eclectic spirit of that 
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age. Against placing this movementas early as the 
third century B.c., the fact obtains that philosophy 
held no firm footing in Alexandria until a consider- 
ably later period. 

Before Philo there had existed a more or less 
powerful leavening of the Jewish-Hellenie litera- 
ture by Greek philosophy, not necessarily limited 
in its effects to literary productions in Alexandria. 
Butit is only in connection with Philo that an ac- 
tualsystem can be indicated. No mentionis made of 
any J ewish-philosophica] school in Alexandria, and 
in a certain sense heathen philosophers should rather 
be considered to have been Philo’s forerunners. One 
may speak of his Jewish forerunners, of course, but 
the term can mean only those who followed a simi- 
lar method of Biblical interpretation with regard to 
certain loose and disconnected philosophical ideas, 
and who were not exponents of any complete sys- 
tem of interpretation (Cohn, “Philo von Alexan- 
dria,” in * Neue Jahrbücher," 1898, i. 514-540, 525 
et seg.) It has been mentioned above that there 
existed an allegorical method of Scripture exposi- 
tion, consisting in the main, probably, of a morali- 
zing, paraphrastic interpretation of ritual laws, long 

before Philo. Philo himself refers to 

Philo and such. He protests (“De Migratione 

the Ex- Abrahami,” 89 et seq.) against those 

tremists. who regarded the precepts as mere 
symbols of truths, accepting which 
they refused obedience to the literal precept. Be- 
cause the Sabbath points out the working of the 
creative power in the unformed, and the repose of 
the formed, universe; or because the festivals are 
types of rejoicing and of gratitude to God ; or because 
circumcision symbolizes the uprooting of lusts and 
passions, these ordinances are not by any means 
to be neglected as such. Adopting thus a two- 
fold meaning for Scripture, Philo stands between 
the extremists of both sides—those who recognize 
only the deeper meaning, and those who believe in 
the letter only, of the Law. The latter of these he 
frequently reproves. And though he may have in- 
deed chosen his illustrations not from any predeces- 
sors, but out of his own consideration of the subject 
(see the important passage, “De Circumcisione,” 
i, ii. 211), he himself testifies that he had fore- 
runners in the art of allegorical interpretation ; and 
that their method was determined by philosophical 
influence is in itself quite probable. In the passage 
“De Abrahamo,” xx. 20, Philo mentions allegorists 
who had interpreted the whole history of Abraham 
and Sarah as a moral allegory. In "De Specialibus 
Legibus," iii. 92, 829, he gives a philosophical alle- 
gorization of Deut. Xxv. 11 et seq., which he ascribes 
to the venerable men who consider most of the utter- 
ances of the Law to be * manifest symbols of things 
invisible, and hints of things inexpressible.” 


Many attempts. then. to expound. the Law ] - 
rorically and to read into it the dicta of 7 alle- 


philosophy had been made before Philo. That 
such, however, were the expressions of any regular 
system of world-conception at all resembling a full- 
fledged philosophy can not be shown, and is im- 
probable. Philo borrowed a few such expositions; 
Dut it can not be said that he adopted the greater 
part (Dühne, l.c. i. 69). What has been said must not 
be interpreted asa denial that any influence whatever 
was exercised by philosophy over Hellenic Judaism, 
but only as negativing the existence of any system- 
atic and well-defined school of Jewish-Alexandrian 
thought. The degree in which this influence was 
exercised, and in what directions, will perhaps be 
best exhibited by the consideration of the two books 
which are acknowledged to show it most markedly, 
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the Wisdom of Solomon and IV Maccabees. The 
personification of Wisdom had its origin, of course, 
in the Jewish mind (compare Prov. i. 20-33); but. 
in the delineation of its characteristics and effects 
Stoic materials are considerably employed. Wisdom 
is represented as equivalent to the Stoic «ve?ua ; like 

it, Wisdom permeates the universe 

The Wis- as the original Divine Power. And 

dom of  thoughthe predominant religious bent 

Solomon. of the author decks Wisdom out with 

a multitude of moral attributes, many 
of them betray the effects of Stoic materialism. He 
does not consider the problem whether God’s wis- 
dom is immanent in the universe, or whether it has 
an independent existence. The Logos plays a very 
insignificant part beside Wisdom; the latter, and 
not, as in Stoic fashion, the Logos, being considered 
the source of all human reason. What is said of the 
Logos (Wisdom, ix. 1, xii. 9, 12, xviii. 15) is based 
far more completely on Biblical foundations than is 
Philo’s philosophy; and how vaguely the Logos is 
conceived is apparent from the fact that to it is as- 
signed equal value with Wisdom, and that in xvi. 
96 the pua 9sov (divine word) appears with iden- 
tical functions. To these ingredients must be added 
the Platonic conceptions of formless matter (xi. 11), 
of the preexistence of ihe soul (viii. 19, 20), of the 
body as a clog upon the soul; the four cardinal vir- 
tues, the Euhemerus-like criticism of polytheism 
(xiv. 15-21), and the adoption of Epicurean views in 
the description of the godless (ii. 3-8; see Usener, 
* Epicurea," p. 221). 

The author of IV Maccabees presents very faint 
'eflexes of philosophical influence in his concep- 
tion of the divine beings and attributes; but his 
psychological and ethical utterances are strongly 

colored by the later Stoa. In his con- 
IV Macca- sideration of the emotions, forinstance, 

bees. he is quite a Stoic — they are to him 

independent of the intellect — also in 

his theory of a material soul, in his intellectualism, 

and in his doctrine of the virtues. Nor are sugges- 

tions of other philosophical schools altogether want- 

ing; his view of the immortality of the soul is un- 
doubtedly tinged with Grecian thought. 

It can not, therefore, be supposed. that either the 
“Wisdom of Solomon” is a forerunner of Philo, or 
that IV Maccabees is a disciple of his school. They 
are both quite independent, and have nothing in 
common with Philo’s characteristic metaphysics. 
If their intermediary Wisdom reminds one at times 
of Philo’s intermediary Logos, a strong argument 
against the resemblance is the fact that they are es- 
sentially different beings, with only partially similar 
attributes and influence. Philosophy is here only 
forcibly interjected into the original Jewish concep- 
tion of the universe, and shows it, even externally, 
so to speak, by taking up very little room in it. 


firm religious consciousness far outweighs any mere 


philosophical interest: the national conception of the 
divine rule of the universe, fortified by historical 
reflection, permits only scanty consideration of mere 
speculative questions. Accordingly, only passing 
references are found herein, only scattered compo- 
nents of Greek philosophy; and other writings of 
Jewish-Hellenie philosophy, now lost, would prob- 
ably have given no more. Many works before Philo's 
time may indeed have exercised a species of prepara- 
tory or pioneer influence, providing for the consid- 
eration of the Jewish mind both philosophical prob- 
lems and a strict philosophical phraseology for their 
discussion; and may have suggested to Jewish 
thought, moreover, à reconciliation and approxima- 
tion of Greek and Jewish conceptions. But the first 
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man to formulate such harmonization consistently, 
and thus to found a system, was undoubtedly Philo. 
It remains now to examine how these ideas may 
have come to Philo. He never refers, as Cohn 
shows, to a written source: he refers to his prede- 
cessors only in general terms, never byname. Both 
Cohn and Freudenthal (“Alexander Polyhistor,” 
pp. 97 et seq., Breslau, 1875; compare also Ritter, 
“Philo und die Halacha,” Leipsic, 1879), starting 
from quite distinct standpoints, have arrived at the 
same conclusion; namely, that there must have 
existed a Hellenic Midrash, containing the most dis- 
similar elements in gross confusion. Since Greek 
had displaced Hebrew in the reading from the Law 
in the Hellenic synagogues, the homi- 


Possible  letic addresses founded on it must also 
Hellenic have been in Greek. Wittingly as 
Midrash. well as unwittingly, Greek concep- 


tions must have been infused into 
these sermons. In one place, for instance, it might 
be desired to harmonize two conceptions whose in- 
herent mutual contradiction was hardly suspected, 
because so much that was new had already been 
added to the ancestral inheritance, being drawn in 
daily with the surrounding air. Here would arise 
at once that mental division, that opposition of 
parties, which has already been mentioned as being 
so often testifled to by Philo. "Traveling teachers 
and students would effect a lively interchange of 
Palestinian and Hellenic views on exegesis; and 
many Greek ideas, no doubt, thus found their way 
to the Palestinians through the Hellenic Midrash. 
One can indeed consider Philo's works in part as the 
precipitated deposit, or crystallization, of these pub- 
lic addresses (just as the Talmud is the great “ hold- 
all” for the discussions of the rabbinical colleges last- 
ing over many centuries; Cohn, p. 525). Some of 
his writings are actually nothing but such homilies 
(Freudenthal, * Das Vierte Maccabiierbuch,” pp. 6 e£ 
seq., 187 et seq.). 
Philo borrowed his method from the synagogue 
sermons. The allegorical mode of interpretation 
was a means toward demonstrating specifically the 


. presupposed identity of Jewish and Greek wisdom; 


this method was the recognized one in vogue among 
Greeks, and was the instrument most skilfully em- 
ployed by the Stoics to reconcile the popular religion 
with philosophy. It was an excellent instrument 
wherewith to build a common foundation of Hellenic 
culture for all that agglomeration of conflicting 
philosophies and religions, and to make propaganda 
for cosmopolitanism. -It was certainly a priori prob- 
able, and, moreover, demonstrable from a whole se- 
ries of etymologies and allegorical explanations of 
the names of heathen deities, mentioned by Philo, 
that he was acquainted with this method of in- 
terpretation, as applied philosophically to Greek 
mythology, and particularly to Homer; just as his 
Greek successor Origen. according to the testimony, 
of Porphyry, learned of it from the Stoic Chæremon. 
But what distinguishes Philo above all his Jew- 
ish predecessors (as far as one can judge of these) is 
the fact that he collects the scattered elements of 
this method, and tries to give them a systematic coor- 
dination, in his mind, at least; not that he has merely 
picked up and adopted philosophical 

System ideas from all sides, but that he has 
of consistently molded his whole exege- 
Philo. sis upon definite philosophical lines. 
That his philosophy can be described 

in its essentials without naming any specifically 
Jewish constituents as such is the best proof (as has 
well been observed) how thoroughly he had become 
saturated with theinfluence of the dominant thought 


of his day, though still rooted in Judaism, and.re- 
maining the Jew in his own consciousness and in 
his manner of dovetailing his ideas into Scriptural 
passages. However essential to the understanding 
of his mode of thought the consideration of this 
Jewish homiletic method may be, it is only his thor- 
ough permeation by Greek philosophy which makes 
him the master in it that he is—not master alone 
indeed, but actually its only literary representative 
of any account. It is probably not mere accident 
that no similar literature, either before or after him, 
is known of. Christian philosophy, germinating in 
earlier days, and hastening in Alexandria toward its 
blossoming, owed much to Philo: its nourishment 
was drawn from his method and his ideas. It is 
not likely that Christian thinkers, had there been 
any other considerable representative of this philos- 
ophy, would have allowed his thoughts and sugges- 
tions to escape them. Philo seems to have been the 
only one to transmit to the outer world, in skilled 
literary form, the ideas nurtured by the Synagogue 
and matured by him. 

Hence Alexandrian Philosophy, in the strict sense 
of the words, seems entirely centered in Philo’s 
name and confined to him. Nor did he found any 
school. Greek ideas, it is true, penetrated, after 
him, into Talmudic writings, but probably through 
other channels than Philo. The prophet had no 
honor in his own country; his name would have 
disappeared, because his philosophy led away from 
the pure monotheism of the Jew, had not his men- 
tal bent persisted in the development of Christian 
doctrine. 
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ALEXANDRIAN SHIPS: The ships of the 
Alexandrians are mentioned several times in the Mish- 
nah as used by Jews (Kelim, xv. 1; Ohalot, viii. 1, 3). 
They are described as containing large receptacles 
for drinking-water for long voyages. These vessels 
carried grain from Egypt to Rome; such a ship, 
"Isis," is described by Lucian (“De Navigatione,” 
1-14) It was a three-masted vessel, 180 feet long, 
more than 45 feet beam, and 44 feet depth of hold. 
Mention is often made in Greek and in Roman litera- 
ture of the large Alexandrian Ships engaged in the 
grain-trade (see references in " Novum Testamentum 


Grsecunr, 77 - etstein, . 3i. GBS on Acts, xxvii. 
6; Marquardt, “Das Privatleben der Römer,” 1882, 
ii. 988-399). E. Scu. 


ALEXANDRIANS IN JERUSALEM: In 
consequence of the active relations of the Alexan- 
drian Jews with Palestine, many of them made their 
permanent home in Jerusalem. But since they had 
been accustomed to hearing the synagogue services 
in Greek, and had brought with them many other 
peculiar customs, they formed a separate commu- 
nity in Jerusalem, and built a synagogue of their 
own. There exists double proof of this. Accord- 
ing to Acts, vi. 9, there arose against the young 
Christian congregation “certain of the synagogue 
which is called the synagogue of the Libertines, and 
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Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and.of them of Cilicia 
and of Asia.” Rabbinical sources relate that Rabbi 
Eleazar, son of Zadok, bought a synagogue of the 
Alexandrians in Jerusalem (Tosef., Meg. iii. [ii.] 6; 
Yer. Meg. iii. 73d). Bab. Meg. 26« mentions a“ Syna- 
gogue of the DDW” which modern scholars explain 
as “Synagogue of the Men of Tarsus or of Cilicia” 
(Derenbourg, “ Essai sur l'Histoire de la Palestine," 
p. 268; Neubauer, “G. T." pp. 298, 315). The older 
explanation is, “Synagogue of the Coppersmiths.” 
At all events, the reading of Tosefta and the Jeru- 
salem Talmud is to be preferred to that of the 
Babylonian. E. Scu. 


ALEXANDRIUM: A fortified castle in Pales- 
tine, situated on one of the mountains between 
Scythopolis and Jerusalem, and, judging from its 
name, probably founded by King Alexander Jan- 
neus (104-77 s.c.) Alexandra kept her treasures 
at Alexandrium as well as at Hyrcania and Mache- 
rus (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 16, $4), When, in the 
year 64, Pompey marched past Pella and Scythop- 
olis to Corer, on the northern boundary of Judea, 
Aristobulus IL fell back on Alexandrium (“ Ant.” 
xiv. 8, $4; “B. J.” i. 0, $ 4). Aristobulus' son 
Alexander was besieged there by Gabinius, and 


when he saw that he could hold out no longer, 


he surrendered Alexandrium as well as Hyrcania 
and Machsrus to the Romans, who on the advice 
of Alexander's mother demolished them, lest they 
should become strongholds in any subsequeut wars 
(*B. J.” i. 8 § 5) Herod’s youngest brother, 
Pheroras, again fortified and provisioned Alexan- 
drium (“ Ant.” xiv. 15, 84; “B. J.” i. 16, $ 8). 
The fortress was finally destroyed, probably by Ves- 
pasian or Titus. Alexandrium is supposed by some 
to be the present Kefr Stuna; others look for it near 
Karn Sartabe, on the border of the plain of Jordan, 
north of Jericho. 
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ALEXIS MIKHAILOVICH: Second ezar of 
the Romanof dynasty; born at Moscow, March 29, 
1629: died February 9, 1676. He ‘succeeded his 
father, Michael Fiodorovich, July 26, 1645. During 
hig reign a considerable number of Jews lived in 
Moscow and the interior of Russia. In a work of 
travels, written at that time, but published later, and 
bearing the title, “Reise nach dem Norden” (Leip- 
sic, 1706), the author states (p. 294) that, owing to 
the influence of a certain Stephan von Gaden, the 
czar's Jewish physician in ordinary, the number of 
Jews considerably increased in Moscow. The same 
information is contained in the work, “The Present 
State of Russia” (1658-66), by Samuel Collins, who 
was also a physician at the court of the czar. 

From the edicts issued by Alexis Mikhailovich, 
it appears that the czar often granted the Jews pass- 
ports with red seals (gosudarevy chalovannyya gra- 
moty), without which no foreigners could be admitted 
to the interior; and that they traveled without re- 
striction to Moscow, dealing in cloth and jewelry, 
and even received from his court commissions to 
procure various articles of merchandise. Thus, in 
1672, the Jewish merchants Samuel Jakovlev and 
his companions were commissioned at Moscow to go 
abroad and buy Hungarian wine. Again an edict, 
issued March 17, 1654, instructed a party of Lithua- 
nian Jews to proceed from Kaluga to Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, and as a protection they received an escort of 
twenty sharpshooters (* Polnoc Sobranie Zakonov ” 
— Russian Code—I. No. 148). 
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Alexis Mikhailovich afterward expelled the Jews 
from the newly acquired Lithuanian and Polish cities; 
from Mohilev in 1654; Wilna, 1658; and Kiev in 1660. 
But this may be ascribed to the desire of the govern- 
ment to conciliate the Christian merchants of that 
territory. It was not long after the horrible massa- 
cre of the Lithuanian Jews by Chmelnicki (1648— 
49), that the propaganda of Shabbethai Zebi—which 
spread through the south and southwest of the Lithu- 
anian-Polish kingdom—had probably also converted 
many members of the Greek Orthodox Church. This 
induced the Little-Russian monk Joanniki Golyatov- 
ski to write his book, “ Messiya Pravedny ” (Messiah, 
the All-righteous), which is replete with all kinds of 
accusations against the Jews. So in 1671, the patri- 
arch Nikon, in a letter to Alexis Mikhailovich, com- 
plains of the monks among the converted Jews of the 
Voskresenski monastery, saying that they “again be- 
gan to foster the old Jewish faith,” as well as to dce- 
moralize the young friars. 

The fact is mentioned in the work of the English 
Ambassador Carlisle, that under Alexis Mikhailo- 
vich, Catholics and Jews were driven from Russia. 
An edict issued March 19, 1655, refers to the Lithua- 
nian-Jewish prisoners of war, who were to be sent 
to Kaluga by the boyar Prince Alexis Trubetzkoi. 
These aggregated 108 families, 3 widows, and 21 
single men; and in addition there were 92 Jews to 
be sent from Bryansk to Kaluga by Prince Volkon- 
ski (* Regesty i Nadpisi,” No. 957). By the treaty of 
Andrussev arranged with John Casimir of Poland by 
Alexis Mikhailovich in 1667, the Jews, who then lived 
in the towns and districts that became Russian ter- 
ritory, were permitted to remain “on the side of the 
Russian czar,” under Russian rule, if they did not 
choose to remain under Polish rule (* Regesty i Nad- 
pisi,” No. 1055). Jewish wives of Greek Orthodox 
Russians were permitted to remain with their hus- 
bands without being forced to change their religion. 
Altogether, taking into consideration the hatred of 
foreigners among the Russian population of his timc, 
it is evident that Alexis Mikhailovich was kindly dis- 
posed toward the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kostomarov, Russkaya Istoriya v Zhiznco- 
pisaniyakh eya Glavneishikh Dyeyatelei, ii. 97-222, 85i- 
319, St. Petersburg, 1895 ; Solovyev, Istoriya Rossii, 2d ed.,vols. 
xi.-xiii., St. Petersburg; Regesty + N adpisi, St. Petersburg, 
1899: J. Berchin, [storicheskaya Zamyetka, in Vos. 1883, 
Nos. 5-6, pp. 250-254; N. Gradovski, Otnosheniya hk Yer- 
reyam, ete., St. Petersburg, 1891. HR 


ALEXIUS. See ALEKSEI. 


ALFAHAN, DON ZULEMA. (SOLOMON): 
Spanish chief rabbi over the communities under the 
jurisdiction of the archiepiscopal see of Toledo. Don 
Pedro Tonorio, the archbishop, removed him from 
office for neglect of duty in the year 1888, and ap- 
pointed in his place Hayen (Hayyim), the archbish- 
op’s private physician, described in the document 
as “a good, prudent, and very learned man, de- 
scended from a good family.” The deed of appoint- 
ment is given in J. Amados de los Rios, “ Historia de 
los Judios,” ii. 577 et seq. M. K. 


ALFAKAR (Arabic, 1N2BoN; Hebrew, own 
“The Potter”): The name of one of the oldest Span- 
ish-Jewish families, distinguished for its social po- 
sition and scholarship: originally of Granada, and 
subsequently of Toledo. An Alfakar, who wrote a 
treatise “On Salvation,” was a contemporary of 
Abraham ibn Ezra, who mentions him in his com- 
mentary on Daniel. Maimonides, a few years before 
his death, also mentions the venerable Ibn Matka 
Alfa. Hym or Hayyim Alfakar of Granada is re- 
ferred -to by Alfonso de Spina as being physician 
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in ordinary to King Alfonso. At about the same 
time (1190) there lived in Toledo the physician 
Joseph Alfakar, “the learned sage, the great nasi 
and physician,” who was instrumental in suppress- 
ing the Karaites in Spain (“Rev. Et. Juives,” xviii. 
62; “Jew. Quart. Rev,” xi. 590). He was the father 
of Judah Alfakar and, probably, also of Abraham 
Alfakar. These two were considered the most cele- 
brated of their line. 

Abraham Alfakar: A highly honored member 
of the court of Alfonso VIII. of Castile; died in Jan- 
uary, 1931 or 1239, in Toledo. He was a master of 
Arabic, and a versatile poet. He wrote a eulogy (see 
Makkari, “ Analectes sur l’ Histoire des Arabes d’Es- 
pagne," ii. 855; M. Hartmann, * Das Arabische Stro- 
phengedicht,? 1896, p. 46) on his royal master, who 


honored him with a mission to Abu Yakub Almu- 


stanzir, sultan of Morocco. 

Not less distinguished was Judah Alfakar (died 
1985), who issaid to have been physician in ordinary 
to King Ferdinand III. Endowed with a keen intel- 
lect, he acquired an excellent scientific education, 
and exercised great influence in Toledo. In the con- 
troversy concerning tho writings of Maimonides, he 
took sides with the opponents of the philosopher. 
The aged David Kimhi attempted to win him over 
to the party of Maimonides, and undertook a journey 
to Toledo for this purpose, but falling ill on the road, 
Kimhi addressed a letter to Alfakar, which began 
with the following words: “O Judah, thy brethren 
offer thee homage from afar; thou art adorned with 
wisdom, greatness, and modesty.” But Judah, who 
was filled with Castilian intolerance, repelled his ad- 
vances. A second letter from Kimhi brought from 
Judah a most emphatic answer, in which he unspar- 
ingly condemned the attempt of Maimonides to rec- 
oncile the Greek or Aristotelian philosophy with Ju- 
daism, and set up a canon which several centuries 
later was approved by Spinoza. He reproached Mai- 
monides with permitting himself to be influenced by 
mere philosophical hypotheses. He admitted that 
Maimonides was a great man, and entitled to much 
respect for the good he had done; but contended that 
he was only a human being, and that blindly to ac- 
cept his errors would be sinful, The harsh manner 
in which Alfakar treated the universally respected 
Kimhi aroused the outspoken disapproval even of 
his own friends. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 428; A. Geiger, Das Judenthum 
und Seine Geschichte, iii. 46 et seq.; Ozar Nehmad, ii. 172 ; 
Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 63 et seq.; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Bibl. xix. 41. 

M. K. 


ALFALAS, MOSES. See ALPALAS, MOSES. 


ALFANDARI: A family of eastern rabbis 
prominent in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, found in Smyrna, Constantinople, and Jerusa- 
lem. The name may be derived from a Spanish 
locality, perhaps from Alfambra. The following is 
a list of the chief members of the family: 


Jacob 


Hayyim, author of * Maggid me-Reshit,” died about 1640 


Isaac Raphael, died 


Jacob, author of ‘* Muzzal me-Esh," 
about 1690 


died about 1690 


Elijah, rabbi in Constantinople Hayyim, author of 


Esh Dat 


Aaron ben Moses, 
died 1774 


Members of this family are to be found to-day in 
Constantinople and in Beirut. A Portuguese family 


of the name Alphandéry still exists in Paris and 
Avignon. At the latter place there was a physician, 
Moses Alphandéry, in 1506 (“Rev. Et. Juives,” 
xxxiv. 258) and a Lyon Alphanderic, in 1558 (ibid. 
vii. 280). Compare the names Moses spy 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2129) and 


Aaron DINTIDÝN (bid. No. 1080). For a possible 
explanation of the name, see Steinschneider, “Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” xi. 591. In addition to the persons 
mentioned below, there is known a Solomon Alfan- 
dari (Valencia, 1867), whose son Jacob assisted Sam- 
uel Zarza in translating the “Sefer ha-‘Azamim ” of 
pseudo-ibn Ezra from the Arabic into Hebrew. A 
merchant, Isaac Alfandari, was wrecked in 1529 
on the Nubian coast (Zunz, *Z. G.? p. 425; Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” p. 448). D.—G. 


Aaron ben Moses Alfandari: Talmudic writer; 
born in Smyrna about 1700; died in Hebron in 1774. 
He emigrated to Palestine in his old age, where 
he met Azulai. He was the author of two works: 
“Yad Aharon” (Aaron’s Hand), a collection of notes 
on “Tur Orah Hayyim ” (the first part of which was 
published in Smyrna in 1735, and the second in Salo- 
nica in 1791) and on “ Tur Eben ha-'Ezer ” (Smyrna, 
1756-66) ; also of * Mirkebet ha-Mishneh" (The Second 
Chariot), a treatise on the first part of Maimonides' 
“Yad ha-Hazakah." His grandson, Isaac Ardit, 
wrote a eulogy on him in his * Yekar ha-‘Erek,” Sa- 
lonica, 18986. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Michael, Or 

BIAIS No. 302; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 

p. 40. 


Elijah Alfandari: Writer on matrimonial law; 
rabbi at Constantinople in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth and in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
He published two works on matrimonial law, “Seder 
Eliyahu Rabbah we-Zutta” (The Great and Small 
Order of Elijah), Constantinople, 1719, and “ Miktab 
me-Eliyahu ” (A Letter from Elijah), Constantinople, 
1723. His cousin, Hayyim Alfandari, the Younger, 
in a question of law which he submitted to him, 
refers to him as a great authority in rabbinical law 
(* Muzzal me-Esh,” p. 89). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s. v.; Steinschneider, 

Cat. Bodl. col. 926. 


Hayyim ben Isaac Raphael Alfandari the 
Younger: Rabbiin Constantinople during the latter 
half of the seventeenth and in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In his old age he went to Pales- 
tine, where he died. He was the author of “Esh 
Dat" (A Fiery Law), a collection of homilies printed 
together with his uncle's * Muzzal me-Esh” in Con- 
stantinople, 1718. Several short treatises by him 
are published in the worksof others. Azulai speaks 
very highly of him as a scholar and as a preacher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 854; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 821. 


Hayyim ben Jacob Alfandari the Elder: Tal- 
mudic teacher and writer; bornin 1588; was teacher 
at Constantinople in 1618; died in 1640. He was the 
pupil of Aaron ben Joseph Sason. Some of his re- 
sponsa were published in the * Maggid me-Reshit” 
( He Tells from the Beginning), Constantinople, 1110, 
which contains also the responsa of his son Isaac 
Raphael, and which was edited by his grandson Hay- 
yim ben Isaac Raphael. His novell on several Tal- 
mudic treatises are still extant in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim,s. v. ; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 853; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4668. 
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Isaac Raphael Alfandari: Son of Hayyim, and 
father of Hayyim the Younger; died about 1690. He 
lived in Constantinople in the seventeenth century. 
Some of his responsa are published in his father’s col- 
lection, “ Maggid me-Reshit,” Constantinople, 1710. 
BiBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 291; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v. 


Jacob ben Hay yim Alfandari: Talmudic writer 
and rabbi in Constantinople in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1686 he refersto himselfas an old man (^ Muz- 
zalme-Esh,"p.5). He wastheauthorof a volume of 
responsa edited by his nephew Hayyim the Younger 
(Constantinople, 1718), entitled * Muzzal me-Esh" 
(Plucked from the Fire), because it was saved from 
a conflagration which consumed most of the author's 
manuscripts. Others of his responsa are printed in 
the collection of his father and in that of Joseph 
Kazabi (Constantinople, 1736; see Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." col. 1179). D. 


ALFAQUIN (also Alfaquein, Alfaqui, AI- 
fuqui): A surname given in Spain generally to the 
physician, and also to the secretary and interpreter, 
of the king. In Spain, Portugal, and Provence it 
corresponds to the name “hakim,” which is the 
Arabie for “physician” or “sage” (*Jew. Quart. 
Rev." x. 581). M. K. 


ALFAQUIN, AARON: A physician at Pam- 
plona, who received from Charles III. of Navarre in 
1418 a monthly stipend of 9 florins, as à reward for 
certain successful cures and as an encouragement for 
the future. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Sources, p. 114, No. 1607. E 
M. K. 


ALFAQUIN, JOSEPH: A physician to Don 
Sancho of Navarre in the twelfth century, and col- 
league of Don Moses ben Samuel. In gratitude for 
his services, the king presented him with a portion 
of the revenues derived from the Jews of Tudela. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De los Rios, Historia de los Judios, ii. 30. 
M. K. 


ALFAQUIN, MOSSE (MOSES): A physician 
of Perpignan; mentioned in 1877. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rev. Et. Juives, xv. 37, xvi. 180. 


M. K. 


ALFAQUIN, SAMUEL, OF PAMPLONA: 
A physician who, in 1379, treated an English knight, 
Sir Thomas Trivet, with such skill and success, that 
at the instance of the knight the King of Navarre 
presented him with a house in the Jewry of Pam- 
plona (Jacobs, *Sources," Nos. 1480, m i 

M. K, 


ALFAQUIN, SOLOMON: A physician to King 
Sancho the Wise of Navarre, who valued the for- 
mer’s art so highly that he presented him with 
seven acres of land and twelve diets of vineyards at 
Mosquera and Fontellas (two villages near Tudela), 
and granted him the “infanzon privileges” (privi- 
leges of the nobility) for the whole kingdom. In 
1193, his royal master transferred to him the owner- 
ship of the baths situated near the Albazares-gate at 
Tudela (Kayserling, * Gesch. d. Juden in Spanien,” 
i. 20 et seq.). M. K. 


ALFARABI, ABU NASR MOHAMMED: 
Arabian philosopher; born in Farab, Turkestan, 
about 870; died in Damascus about 950. He stud- 
ied at Bagdad, then the seat of Greek philosophical 
learning, and traveled in Syria and in Egypt. The 
influence exerted by his philosophical works im- 
pressed itself permanently upon Jewish literature. 
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Some of his writings are extant only in their He- 
brew versions. He is the author of many essays on 
the “Logic” of Aristotle, of an introduction to his 
“Metaphysics,” and of commentaries on his “ Phys- 
ics” and “Nikomachean Ethics.” Of his original 
works the following are the best known: (1) “The 
Book of Principles” (Sefer ha-Tehalot), translated 
into Hebrew by Moses ben Samuel ibn Tibbon, 1948, 
and edited by Filipowsky in the Year- 
Book “Sefer ha-Asif ” (1850-51). This 
work is a concise presentation of the 
entire Peripatetic philosophy. In it 
Alfarabi discusses the six principles of all Being, and 
the unity of God: (1) The divine principle, or the 
primary cause, —which is a unity; (2) the secondary 
causcs, or the intellects of the celestial spheres; (3) 
the active intellect; (4) the soul; (5) form; (6) ab- 
stract matter. Only the first of these principles is 
absolute unity; the others representing multiplicity. 
The first three principles are not bodies, nor are they 
in direct relation with bodies; neither are the last 
three by themselves bodies, they are only united with 
them. Corresponding to these principles, there are 
six kinds of bodies: (1) the celestial; (2) the rational- 
animal; (8) the irrational-animal; (4) the vegetable: 
(5) the mineral; (6) the four elements. All these 
principles and bodies combined in a whole form the 
Universe. He teaches that God can not consist of 
conceivable parts; that, unlike man, who needs six 
different things to produce anything, He has no cause 
for His action but Himself. The problem of proph- 
ecy is also treated in this work, prophecy being in 
his opinion merely a natural manifestation of the in- 
tellect, permitting man to predict the future. Alfa- 
rabi declares for the freedom of man’s will, and 
protests against the use of astrology. The first, or 
metaphysical, part of the book is followed by a polit- 
ical one,a dissertation on the various forms of govern- 
ment, 'The welfare of both individual and state 
depends upon speculative science. The prince must 
always be a philosopher. (2) “The Distribution of 
the Sciences," translated and condensed by Kalony- 
mus ben Kalonymus of Arles (1814), a work that 
was of much value to Jewish authors because of 
its encyclopedic presentation of the sciences. (8) A 
“Treatise upon the Nature of the Soul,” translated 
by Zerahiah ben Isaac, probably in 1284, in Rome, 
and edited by Edelmann in * Hemdah Genuzah.? (4) 


nosy bawn "D, an essay on the various mean- 
ings of the word “intellect” in Aristotle, translated 
into Hebrew by Jedaiah Bedersi, 1800, and published 
in 1858 by Michael Rosenstein. 

Concerning Alfarabi's value as a philosopher, 
Maimonides remarks that in order to Jearn logic 
one needs occupy himself only with Alfarabi's wri- 
tings, since all that he wrote, especially the * Book 
of Principles," is *fine flour?; that he was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and hence much 
could be learned from him. But even 
before Maimonides' praise of Alfarabi, 
he was a great favorite among Jewish 
students. Mosesibn Ezra (1130) quotes from a collec- 
tion of philosophicalaphorisms by Alfarabi, and cites 
a passage concerning poetry taken from his encyclo- 
pedia. The view that all creatures stand related to 
each other in a determined order of gradation, which is 
to be found in Judah ha-Levi (“ Cuzari,” i. 31), seems 
to have been drawn from Alfarabi's “ Principles.” 
It was especially Alfarabi's monotheistic tendency 
which attracted Jewish minds; with him metaphys- 
ies and the unity of God are identical. 'The idea 
expressed by Judah ha-Levi, that the limitations of 
our powers of sight do not permit us to conceive 
God (* Cuzari,? v. 21), is derived from Alfarabi. But 


His 
Works. 


His 


Logic. 
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Alfarabi's views concerning prophecy are stoutly 
contested by Judah ha-Levi. Alfarabi claims that 
prophecy emanates from a soul of 


Influence purified reasoning powers; the soul 
on Jewish associates itself with the active reason 
Philoso- and receives from it aid and instruc- 

phers. tion. From this naturalistic explana- 


tion of prophecy Judah ha-Levi totally 
dissents, holding the opinion that prophecy is in re- 
ality God speaking (i. 87). Nevertheless, Alfarabi’s 
conception of prophecy was shared by. Abraham 
ibn Daud, who speaks of three gradations of reason: 
reason “in potentia,” “in actu,” and the “intellectus 
acquisitus.” Maimonides also adopted Alfarabi’s 
views concerning prophecy, while at the same time 
insisting on the selection by the divine will, and on 
the prophet’s inner preparation by a higher moral 
standard and imaginative faculty (Moreh, ii. 36) and 
follows him in his classification of the soul-powers in 
his “Eight Chapters." From hin, too, in all prob- 
ability, Maimonides borrowed a passage concerning 
theseven divisions of medical science, which are to 
be found in Alfarabi’s distribution of the sciences. 

Finally, in his “ Moreh,” ii. 27, Maimonides has made 

use of Alfarabi’s commentary upon Aristotle's 

“Physics.” Other writers likewise reflect Alfarabi’s 

influence upon Jewish literature; Abraham b. Hiy- 

yah Albargeloni, Joseph ibn Aknin, Shem-Tob Pal- 
quera, and Moses di Rieti knew and availed them- 
selves of Alfarabi’s writings. 

While Alfarabi’s teachings were generally held in 
the highest esteem, his view concerning the immor- 
tality of the human soul was vigorously combated 
by Jewish authors. Arabic philosophers endeav- 

ored to solve the problem of immor- 

On Immor- tality, left unsettled by Aristotle, by 

tality. suggesting that during man’s life the 
human intellect combines with the 

Active Intelligence of the Universe. Alfarabi con- 

siders this hypothesis as utterly absurd. Man's su- 

preme aim is rather to elevate his capabilities to the 
highest degree of perfection attainable. This con- 
ception, which was expressed by Alfarabi in the lost 
commentary on the * Nikomachean Ethics," brought 
much reproof upon him; and for it Immanuel ben 

Soiomon, in his * Final Judgment" (c. 29), consigns 

him to the infernal regions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Al-Farabi's, des Arabischen 
Philosophen Leben und Schriften, St. Petersburg, 1869 ; 
idem, Hebr. Uebers. index, s.v. Farabi; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. Arabischen Literatur, 1898, i. 210; Schmolders, 
Documenta Philosophorwm Arabum, Bonn, 1836; Casiri, 
Bibl. Arabico-Hispaniensis, vol. ii; De Rossi, Dizionario 
Storico degli Autori Arabi, 1807. A. Lo. 
ALFASI, ISAAC BEN JACOB (called also 

ha-Kohen in the epitaph attached to his “ Hala- 

kot”): Eminent Talmudist; born in 1015 at Kala't ibn 

Hamad, a village near Fez, in North Africa (whence 

his surname, which is sometimes attached also to Ju- 

dah Hayyug, the grammarian); died at Lucena, 1108. 

Five scholars named Isaac, all distinguished Talmud- 

ists, flourished about the same time; viz., Isaac ben 

Baruch Albalia of Seville, Isaac ben Judah ibn Giat 

of Lucena, Isaac ben Reuben of Barcelona, Isaac ben 

Moses ibn Sakni of Pumbedita, and Isaac ben Jacob 

Alfasi. Of these the last-named was the most promi- 

nent. He scems to have devoted himself exclusively 

to the study of the Talmud, under Rabbis Hananeel 
and Nissim, both in Kairwan, the rec- 

His Career. ognized rabbinical authorities of the 

age. After their death, Alfasi took their 
place in the estimation of his contemporaries, and 
was regarded as the chief expounder of the Talmud. 

Whatever his official position may have been, he had 

toabandon it in his old age (1088); for two informers, 


Halfah, sonof Alagab, and his son Hayyim, accord- 
ing to Abraham ibn Daud, denounced him to the gov- 
ernment upon some unknown charge. He left his 
home and fled to Spain, whither his fame as the au- 
thor of the * Halakot ” (‘Er. viii.) had preceded him. 
Hewent to Cordova, where he found support and pro- 
tection in the house of Joseph b. Meir b. Muheyir ibn 
Shartamikosh. From Cordova he went to Granada, 
and thence to Lucena. Here he probably acted as 
the official rabbi of the congregation after the death 
of Isaac ibn Giat (1089), with whom he had some 
angry discussions. There was also some ill-feeling 
between Alfasi and Isaac Albalia. The latter, when 
on his death-bed, asked his son to go to Alfasi and 
tell him that he pardoned all his offenses against 
him, and begged Alfasi to do the same on his part and 


Isaac Alfasi. 
(From a traditional portrait.) 


to be a friend to his opponent’s son. Isaac Albalia's 
wish was fulfilled, and his son found in Alfasi a true 
friend anda second father. 

In his capacity as rabbi, Alfasi was both judge 
and teacher. Asa judge he enjoyed the confidence 
of litigants, and his decisions were carefully studied 
by other rabbis as guides in similar cases. AS a 
teacher, his great learning attracted a large number 
of students, eager to listen to his exposition of the 
Talmud; among them was Joseph ibn Migash, the 
teacher of Maimonides. Before his death Alfasi des- 
ignated this Joseph ibn Migash as his successor, pass- 
ing over his own son, though he likewise was an 
excellent Talmudic scholar. 

Alfasi died, aged ninety years, at Lucena, on Tues- 
day, the tenth of Siwan (May 19), 1108 (the date given 
in the epitaph is impossible); and a monument was 
erected to his memory, whereon were inscribed the 
following somewhat hyperbolic lines (given at 
the end of Alfasi, vol. iii.; by Luzzatto in " Abne 


Alfasi 
Alfonsine Tables 


Zikkaron and in * Kerem Hemed,” iv. 98, vii. 255; 
also by Geiger in “Divan des Jehudah ha-Levi”): 


" It was for thee that the mountains shook on the day of Sinai:- 


For the angeis of God approached thee 

And wrote the 'Torah on the tablets of thy heart: 

They set the finest of its crowns upon thy head.” 

The chief work of Alfasi is his * Halakot," often 
referred to as the “ Rif” (R. Isaac Fasi) from the in- 
itials of Alfasi's name. Rabad described it as “the 
little Talmud,” because it contains the essence of 
the Talmudinanabridged form. Inthe 
first place, Alfasi eliminated from the 
Talmud all haggadic comments; that 
is, the second of its two constituent ele- 
ments (Halakah and Haggadah, or Law and Homily); 
in accordance with the title of the book, he retains 
only the Halakah. He gives the halakic discussions 
of the Gemara in a condensed form, adding occasion- 
ally criticisms on the interpretations and decisions 
given by post-Talmudic authorities. A further re- 
duction in the bulk of the Talmud was effected in the 
following way:  Alfasi contented himself with col- 
lecting practical Halakot only, omitting all treatises 
that are principally devoted to laws which are only 
practical in Palestine. The treatises included in Al- 
fasi’s work are therefore the following: 1, Berakot: 
2, Small Halakot; 3, Shabbat; 4, *Erubin; 5, Pesahim 
(omitting ch. v.-ix.); 6, Ta‘anit; 7, Bezah; 8, Rosh 
ha-Shanah (omitting ch. iii.); 9, Yoma (omitting ch. 
i-vii); 10, Sukkah (omitting ch. v.); 11, Megil- 
lah; 12, Mo'ed Katan; 18, Yebamot; 14, IKetubot ; 
15, Gittin; 16, Kiddushin; 17, Nedarim (only found 
in recent editions); 18, Hullin; 19, Baba Kamma; 20, 
Baba Mezi'a; 21, Baba Batra; 22, Sanhedrin; 23, 
Makkot; 24, Shebu‘ot (included in ch. ii. hilkot Nid- 
dah); 25, ‘Abodah Zarah. 

Ever since the completion of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, attempts had been made to collect the Halakot 
it contained, and to elucidate, in each case, the final 
decision of the halakic discussion of the Gemara. 
The results of these attempts were such works as 
the " Halakot Gedolot” of the gaon Simon Kahira, 
“ Halakot Pesukot" of the gaon Yehudai, and the 
“Sheiltot” of the gaon Ahai of Shabha. These 

collections all proved insuflicient; Al- 

Maimon-  fasi's work was intended to be com- 
ides’ Praise prehensive and thorough. The mer- 
ofthe ‘‘Ha- its of the “Halakot” are described 

lakot.” by Maimonides in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Mishnah as 
follows: “The ‘Halakot’ of our great teacher, Rab- 
benu Isaac, of blessed memory, have superseded all 
their predecessors, because there is included therein 
everything useful for the understanding of the de- 
cisions and laws at present in force; that is, In the 
time of the Exile. The author clearly demonstrates 
the errors of those before him when his opinion 
deviates from theirs, and with the exception of a 
few Halakot whose number at the very utmost does 
not amount to ten, his decisions are unassailable.” 
Alfasi based his “ Halakot " on the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, without, however, neglecting the Palestinian 
Talmud, which is frequently quoted, and the dicta 
of which are accepted, provided they are not con- 
tradicted by the former. In case of difference be- 
tween the two Gemaras Alfasi follows the Baby- 
lonian, arguing thus: “The Babylonian is younger 
than the Palestinian, and its authors knew the con- 
tents of the Palestinian Gemara even better than we 
do. Had they not been convinced that the passage 
from the Palestinian Gemara, cited in opposition to 
their opinion, was untrustworthy, they would never 
have deviated from it” (‘Er., at end). Critics, how- 
ever, attacked many of’ Alfasi’s Halakot as con- 


His ‘‘ Ha- 
lakot.” 
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trary to the decisions of the Babylonian Talmud. 
In all such cases it will be found that the critic and 
the author differ in reality as to the right interpre- 
tation of the Talmudic passage, for in truth Aifasi 
never deviates from what he recognizes as the fina] 
decision of the Babylonian Talmud. 
Alfasi is exceedingly self-conscious, decided, and 
firm in asserting- the correctness of his decisions, 
and in rejecting the opinions of those 
Its Charac- who differ from him (Ket. x. 115, ed. 
teristics. Sulzbach, 1720; Ber. vii. 890) He 
rarely wavers or doubts. Of previous 
authorities he mentions by name Gaon Hai, Gaon 
Judah, and Gaon Moses (Ket. iv. 845); others he cites 
by the general term “Some of the rabbis.” In three 
places (2b. x. 1160, 119; viii. 106) he refers to a lengthy 
explanation in Arabic, which he originally gave as 
an appendix to the treatise Ketubot, convinced * that 
he who will read these explanations will arrive at 
the true sense of the text of the Talmud." These 
explanations have been detached from their original 
place, and are at present known only by two Hebrew 
translations, the one being included in a collection 
of responsa by Menahem Azariah di Fano (Nos. 127- 
129), the other in “Temim De‘im " (Nos. 218-990, the 
third part of “ Tummat Yesharim”). The latter work 
contains also a few responsa of Alfasi, translated 
from the original Arabic by Abraham ha-Levi Dp2N 
(Nos. 221-223). 
The “Halakot” of Alfasi became famous both 
on account of the reputation of the author and of 
their intrinsic value. The work was 
His Com- studied like the Talmud, and soon had 
mentators. its commentators and its critics. The 
principal commentators are the follow- 
ing: Jonah, on Berakot; Nissim, on Seder Mo‘ed, 
Makkot, Shebu ‘ot, ‘Abodah Zarah, Seder Nashim (ex- 
cept Yebamot), and Hullin; Joseph Habiba, on the 
smaller Halakot, Seder Nezikin (except Makkot, She- 
bu'ot, and ‘Abodah Zarah), and Yebamot; Joshua 
Boaz in his commentary *Shilte ha-Gibborim" in- 
cludes notes of various scholars, both for and against 
Alfasi. The so-called commentary of Rashi, found 
in some editions, consists merely of extracts from 
Rashi’s general commentary on the Talmud. Alfasi's 
chief critic is Zerahiah ha-Levi of Lunel, whose work 
“Ha-Maor” (The Luminary) consists of two parts, 
entitled respectively, “The Great Luminary” (Zera- 
hiah, the sun) and * The Small Luminary” (Lunel, the 
moon), the former on Berakot and Seder Mo‘ed, the 
other on Seder Nashim and Seder Nezikin. Nah- 
manides in “Milhamot Adonai” (The Wars of the 
Lord) defended Alfasi. Rabad attacked Zerahiah's 
criticisms in defense of Alfasi, but at the sarac time 
wrote Hassagot (criticisms) of his own on the “ Ha- 
lakot " (see “ Temim De'im?).  Evena disciple of Al- 
fasi, Ephraim, is found among his critics (“Temim 
De'im," No.68). A long list of emendations is given 
by Joseph Shalom in * Derek Tamim.” In addition 
to these commentaries and criticisms, there are to be 
mentioned the * Kelale ha-Rif,” contained in “Yad 
Malachi” (pp. 123a, 124b). These rules show how 
to detect the different degrees of decisiveness which 
Alfasi desired to indicate in the “ Halakot,” when 
quoting the opinion of other authorities. Alfasi’s 
“Halakot” appeared without commentaries (Cra- 
cow, 1597, 8vo; Basel, 1602, 8vo); the above-men- 
tioned commentaries, and further notes and emenda- 
tions, were added in subsequent editions (among 
others, Talmud and Alfasi, Warsaw, 1859, fol.). Be- 


, sides the * Halakot,” there is a collection of Alfasi’s 


“ Responsa," ed. Judah Aryeh Loeb Ashkenazi (Leg- 
horn, 1821, 4to). The collection contains 320 ques- 
tions, mostly referring to civillaw cases; only a few 
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have reference to religious rites. Some Arabic re- 

sponsa of Alfasi are to be found in Harkavy," Studien 

und Mitteilungen,” vols. iv., xxv., and in 8. A. Wert- 
heimer, * Kohelet Shelomoh,” Jerusalem, 1899; com- 

pare ^ Monatsschrift," xliv. 144. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Abraham ibn Daud (Rabad), Sefer ha- 
Kabbalah; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Gratz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, vi. 76 et seg.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1087; 
Weiss, Dor, iv. 281 et seq. ; Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques 
sur la Littérature Juive Tunisienne, Tunis, 1898. 


M. F. 


ALFASI, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH: Descend- 
ant of a Spanish family; flourished in Adrianople in 
the sixteenth century. He translated Ghazzali's 
work, * Mishkat al-Anwar,” into Hebrew, under the 
title, “ Maskit ha-Orot u Pardes ha-Nizzanim" (The 
Chamber of Light and the Garden of Flowers). This 
work is still extant in manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Ozar Nehmad, ii. 195 ; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, p. 593; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 345; idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 75; Kaufmann, Die Spuren Al-Batlajusvi's 
in der Jüdischen Retigionsphilosophie, 1880, p. 22. 


I. Br. 


ALFASI, ISAAC BEN REUBEN : Sometimes 
stated to be a grandson of Isaac Alfasi. He is fre- 
quently cited as the author of “Sha‘are Shebu‘ot,” a 
work in twenty chapters on oaths, usually printed 
with Alfasi’s ^Halakot? (Fürst, “Bibl. Jud.” i. 36; 
Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim.” p.605). Itis probable, 
however, that the actual author was Isaac ben Reu- 
ben of Barcelona or an otherwise unknown Isaac 
ben Reuben, especially as he quotes the Rif without 
claiming relationship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1148; Weiss, 
Dor, iv. 281. A Song of Love by Isaac ben Reuben has been 
PUE cias into English by Nina Davis in Jew. Quart. Rev. 

D. 


ALFASI, MASA‘UD RAPHAEL: Rabbi in 
Tunis at the end of the eighteenth century; died 
in 1776. He is the author of “ Mishbha de-Rabuta ? 
(Oil of Anointing), a work containing notes on Joseph 
Caro's *Shulhan ‘Aruk” (Leghorn, 1805). He was 
assisted by his two learned sons, Solomon (d. 1801) 
and Hayyim (d. 1788), the former being the author 
of a similar work,“ Kerub Mimshah ” (The Anointed 
Cherub), Leghorn, 1859, fol. M. F. 


ALFONSI, PETRUS (called before baptism 
Moses Sephardi, “the Spaniard ”): A controversial- 
istand physician in ordinary to King Alfonso VI. of 
Castile; bornat Huesca, Aragon, in 1062, and died in 
1110 at the age of forty-eight. He embraced Chris- 
tianity and was baptized at Huesca on St. Peter’s day, 
June 29, 1106, in his forty-fifth year. In honor of the 
saint and of his royal patron and godfather he took 
the name of Petrus Alfonsi (Alfonso’s Peter). Like all 
the apostates of his time, he sought to show his zeal 
for the new faith by attacking Judaism and defend- 
ing the truths of the Christian faith. He composed 
à series of twelve dialogues against the Jews, the 
supposed disputants being Mose and Pedro (— Moses 
Sephardi and Petrus Alfonsi, or, in other words, 
himself before and after conversion). Though the 
work is overpraised by Raymund Martin, in his 
" Pugio Fidei," and others equally biased, it is but 
little known to-day; and, as Steinschneider observes 
(“ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 933), fully merits the oblivion 
into which it has fallen. The * Dialogi in quibus 
impie Judaeorum . .. opiniones . . . confutantur," 
the full title of which is given in Wolf, “ Bibliotheca 
Nebreea” (i. 971) and Fürst, “ Bibl. Jud." (i. 36), ap- 
peared at Cologne in 1586 and later in * Biblioteca 
Patrum ” (xii. 858, xxi. ; ed. Lugdunensis, p. 172; ed. 


Migne, t. 157, p. 535). Other books are ascribed to 
him,and he is sometimes confounded with Petrus His- 
panus of the thirteenth century. See Steinschneider 
(/.c. p. 470, § 282; p. 984, § 557, note 208), who regards 
him as the probable translator of the * Canones Tabu- 
larum? (“ Cod. Corp. Chr.” 288, 18; f. 141b) from the 
Arabic. It is ascribed to one Petrus Anfulsus, who 
is very likely identical with Alfonsi (see Steinschnei- 
der,“ Hebr. Bibl.” 1882, xxi. 38; “Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 
985, 986, $ 589). 

Another controversial tract, described as a dialogue 
“Inter Petrum Christianum et Moysem Hsreticum ” 
(Codex Merton, 1755, f. 281; in Coxe's * Cat." p. 69), 
is said to have been written by Petrus Alphonsi 
(compare “Hebr. Bibl.” xxi. 38) In Cambridge 
University, England, there is a manuscript of the 
fifteenth century bearing thetitle: * De Conversione 
Petri Alfonsi Quondam Judaei et Libro Ejus in 
Judæos et Saracenos," which is mentioned in Stein- 
schneider’s * Polemische und Apologetische Litera- 
tur," 1877, p. 224 (compare p. 235, No. 5, s.v. Epis- 
tola). 

Alfonsi’s fame rests chiefly on a collection of 
thirty-three tales, composed in Latin. "This collec- 
tion has enjoyed a most remarkable popularity, and 
is, on that account, an interesting subject of study 
in comparative literature. It isentitled * Disciplina 
Clericalis,” or “A Training-school for the Clergy,” 
and was often used by clergymen in their discourses, 
notwithstanding the questionable moral tone of some 
of the stories. The work is important as throwing 
light on the migration of fables, and is almost indis- 
pensable to the student of medieval folk-lore. Trans- 
lations of it into French, Spanish, and German are 
extant; and Joseph Jacobs has recently discovered 
some of the stories at the end of Caxton’s translation 
of the fables of Æsop, where thirteen apologues of 
“ Alfonce” are taken from the “ Disciplina Clericalis.” 

An outline of the tales, by Douce, is prefixed to 
Ellis’ “Early English Metrical Romances.” Nearly 
all the stories are adopted in the “Gesta Roma- 
norum." Chaptersii. and iii. were done into Hebrew 
and issued under the title 3311 75D,“ Book of Enoch,” 


Constantinople, 1516; Venice, 1544 and 1605. An 
early French translation of this Hebrew extract 
was made prior to 1698 by Piques, and August Pi- 
chard published another version in Paris, 1888. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : The whole literature is put together and dis- 
cussed in Steinschneider’s Hebr. Uebers. (pp. 984-985). Men- 
tion should be made of the scholarly edition of F. W. V. 
Schmidt, Berlin, 1827, to whose notes Steinschneider offers very 
valuable emendations and parallels from Oriental and Western 
folk-lore. Steinschneider, Manna, 1847, pp. 102, 114; idem, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 519, 550, 733, 734; idem, Jewish Literature, p. 
174; the authorities mentioned in B. P[ick]'s article, Pedro 
Alfonso, in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, vii. 864, 865 ; 
W. A. Clouston. Flowers froma Persian Garden, p. 100, Lon- 
don, 1890: Jacobs, Jewish Ideals, 1896, pp. 141-143, lays stress 
on Alfonsi’s importance as one of the intermediaries between 
Eastern and Western folk-lore, and quotes one of Caxton’s 
stories from “Alfonce.” 

G. A. K. 


ALFONSINE TABLES: A series of astronom- 
ical tables giving the exact hours for the rising of the 
planets and fixed stars; compiled at Toledo at the re- 
quest of Alfonso X. of Castile about the year 1252, 
the date given in the Latin editions being the year 
1951. They are of considerable importance to the 
history of astronomy and even to that of geographical 
discovery, since it was by trusting to a revision of 


them by Abraham Zacuto that Columbus was en- 


abled to reach the New World. According to Zacuto, 
the chief compiler of the tables was Isaac ibn Sid, a 
hazan or cantor of the city of Toledo; and astronom- 
ical observations of his, dating from the years 1263- 
66, were seen by Isaac Israeli. 
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In what language the original tables were com- 
piled is doubtful. The Latin portion refers to Jews 
in uncomplimentary terms; and it is therefore not 
likely to be the work of Ibn Sid, who is, besides, 
known as a translator from Arabie into Spanish of 
other astronomical works. The tables were supposed 
by Humboldt in his “Cosmos” to have been com- 
piled at a congress of Christian, Jewish, and Moham- 
medan astronomers, especially assembled for that 
purpose by Alfonso. This myth has been exploded 
by Steinschneider, who traced the tradition to Zacuto. 
Strange to say, the Alfonsine Tables proper were for 
the first time translated from the Latin into Hebrew 
by Moses ben Abraham of Nimes, at Avignon, as late 
as 1460; though this translation was of little consc- 
quence to the history of science. There are, besides, 
several Hebrew manuscripts containing commenta- 
ries and explanations for the use of the Alfonsine 
Tables, giving the canons or ruling principles on 
which they were compiled. 


The Alfonsine Tables must not be confounded with | 


earlier astronomical tables composed at 'Toledo be- 
tween 1061 and 1080 by Abu Ishak ibn Al-Zarkali 
of Cordova, which were translated into Spanish at 
the request of Alfonso X. by Don Abraham Faquin 
about 1277. This translation has been published by 
Rico in * Libros del Saber de Astronomia," Madrid, 
1865. 

Still another set of astronomical tables was com- 
piled in Spain for Pedro IV. of Aragon, about 13067, 
by Jacob ben Isaac Carsono. These tables were 
translated into Hebrew, and still exist in manuscript 
at Parma and at Rome. David Gans, author of 
“Zemah David,” mistook them for the Alfonsine 
Tables. See also Isaac IBN SID. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 616-626, 638, 
639, 975; idem, Jüdische Literatur in Ersch and Gruber, En- 
eyklopüdie, xxvii. 439, 410. 


J. 
ALFONSO III. OF PORTUGAL. Sce PonTc- 
GAL. 
ALFONSO V. OF PORTUGAL. See PORTU- 
GAL. 


ALFONSO IX. OF LEON. See SPAN. 


ALFONSO: A mathematician of uncertain date, 
author of a treatise on squaring the circle, extant ina 
manuscript in the British Museum (additional manu- 
scripts, 26,984). Alfonso claims in the prefatory 
remarks to have found and demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of constructing a plane figure, equal—not 
merely approximately, but exactly—to the area of 
a given circle. He professes to have put an end to 


-all doubts on the subject, such as were entertained 


by Aristotle, and controverts the opinions of Ibn 
Roshd and Ibn Sina, who had declared the demon- 


stration to be impossible. S. A. H. 
ALFONSO DE ALCALA. See ALFONSO DE 
ZAMORA. 
ALFONSO BURGENSIS. See ABNER OF 
BURGOS. 


ALFONSO COMPLUTENSIS. See ALFONSO 
DE ZAMORA. 

ALFONSO DE SPINA. Sce SPINA, ALFONSO 
DE. 

ALFONSO OF VALLADOLID. Sece ABNER 
or BURGOS. 

ALFONSO DE ZAMORA: Spanish Marano 
of the sixteenth century; Hebraist and polemical 
writer; born in Zamora about 1474, and baptized in 


the Catholic faith in 1506. His father’s name was : 


Juan de Zamora, and he likewise seems to have be- 
come a Christian. Alfonso was professor of Oriental 


languages for several years at the University of 

Salamanca. His pure Hebrew style leads Neubauer 

to suppose that he attended a Jewish school before 

going to the university. Owing to this proficiency, 

Cardinal Ximenes employed him for over fifteen 

years in the preparation of the Complutensian Poly- 

glot, to which he contributed largely. He wrote a 

number of grammatical and lexicographical works, 

and composed in Hebrew and Latin, interlined, an 
epistle to the Jews in home, wherein he seeks to 
admonish them and convert them to the Christian 
faith. The letter entitled “ A Letter from the King- 
dom of Spain to the Jews in the Roman Commu- 
nity ” (Alcalà de Henares, 1526) does not seem to have 
disturbed the Roman Jews; in fact, hieger questions 
whether they ever received it (“ Gesch. d. Juden in 

Rom," ii. 47, Berlin, 1895). 

Among his writings, enumerated in the subjoined 
references, may be mentioned two Hebrew vocabu- 
laries, published in 1515; an introduction to Hebrew 
Grammar (“ Introductiones Artis Grammatice Hebra- 
ice,” 1526), now very rare (second ed., Alcalà de He- 
nares); translations of and commentaries on portions 
of the Bible (Jeremiah, Isaiah, ctc.); an introduc- 
tion to the Targum, 1532; a polemic entitled “ Libro 
de la Sabiduria de Dios" (manuscript in Escurial, 
see Kayserling, * Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud.” p. 118); and 
letters and miscellaneous correspondence preserved 
in manuscript at Leyden (Codex Warner, 65). Ina 
letter, dated March 30, 1544, he states that he was 
seventy years old and stil professor of Hebrew at 
the University of Salamanca (Steinschneider, “ Ley- 
den Cat." p. 281). In one place he also calls him- 
self teacher of Hebrew at the University of Alcalà 
de Henares. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Castro, Biblioteca Rabbinica Hispaniensis, 
i. 999; De Rossi, Annales Hebrao-Typographici, 1501-10, 
p. 30; Delitzsch, Wissenschaft u. Kunst im Judenthum, pp. 
289 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 783 ; idem, Leyden 
Cat. pp. 279-281; idem, Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 43 
Neubauer, in Jew. Quart. Rev. 1595, vii. 398-117; Blau, ibid. 
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ALFONSUS BONIHOMINIS: The name 
taken by the Latin translator or adapter of an anti- 
Jewish pamphlet, originally written in Arabic by 
Samuel abu Nasr ibn Abbas, better known as Sam- 
uel Maroccanus (of Morocco). The first edition 
bears the title, ^ Epistola ad R. Isaacum Contra Er- 
rores Judaeorum, ex Arab. Latine per Alfonsum 
Bonihominis.” Nothing is known about the trans- 
lator; and Steinschneider is probably right in sus- 
pecting that he is none other than Paul of Burgos. 
The translation was made during the first half of 
the fourteenth century. Alfonsus Bonihominis is 
said to have also iranslated from the Arabic into 
Latin a * Disputatio Abutalib Saraceni et Samuelis 
Judei" (Discussion between Abutalib, a Saracen. 
and Samuel, a Jew), which is still in manuscript (see 
ABBAS, SAMUEL ABU NASR IBN; ABNER of BURGOS). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 4407, 1059. 


G 


ALFUAL (or, rather, al-Faw wal, “The Bean- 
Merchant ”): The family name of a number of Span- 
ish Jews (Steinschneider, “Jew. Quart. Rev." xi. 
587), of whom the following are known: 

Abraham Alfual: Of Tortosa; lived at the end 
of the fourteenth century. Hoe is cited in the re- 
sponsa of Isaac ben Sheshet. 

Hayyim ben Judah Alfual: Of the eleventh 
century; mentioned in the responsa of Isaac ibn 
Megas. 

Hayyim ben Judah Alfual: A rabbi on the 
island of Rhodes; lived in the sixteenth century. 
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Ile enjoyed a considerable reputation as a casuist. 
He is mentioned in the works of his contemporaries, 
Samuel di Medina (n"1»n5), David ben Abi Zimra 
(31), and Joseph ibn Lab, who highly esteemed 
him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 850. 


Isaac b. Hayyim b. Judah Alfual: Cabalist; 
flourished in the second half of the sixteenth century ; 
died 1579. Perhaps he is identical with the Alfual 
who lived in Chios in 1578 (Abr. de Boton, “ Re- 
sponsa," No. 94), and with the Isaac b. Samuel 
Hayyim, whom the author of the “Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah” mentions as a noted cabalist of Spanish 
origin (ed. Warsaw, 1889, p. 87). His posthumous 
work, * Nofet Zufim ? (Drops from the Honeycomb), 
which was edited by his son, Hayyim ben Isaac Al- 
fual, Constantinople, 1582, is now rare. It contains 
interpretations of the Torah, alphabetically arran ged 
and based on the three cabalistic methods of exegesis; 
namely, gematria, eirufim, and rashke tebot—the nu- 
merical value, the combination, and the initials of 
words. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 1168, iv. 600; Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1092; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 394. 

H. G. E. 


Joseph ben Hayyim Alfual: Of Saragossa; 
lived in the thirteenth century. 

Joseph ben Isaac Alfual: Lived in Huesca in 
the thirteenth century. He translated (1297) the 
Mishnah into Spanish, and the commentary of Mai- 
monides on the section “Moed” from the Arabic 
into Hebrew. This translation is preceded by a 
poetical introduction in which each verse begins with 
the last word of the preceding verse (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” ix. 188; “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 923). 

Joseph ben Solomon Alfual: Wrotea commen- 
tary on the Canticles, a manuscript of which exists 
in the Vatican Library (see Salfeld in * Magazin," vi. 
30. 204; idem, “Die Erklürer des Hohen Liedes,” p. 
175; and in * Hebr. Bibl." ix. 188). 

Munajjim ibn al-Fawwal: Of Saragossa; lived 
in the eleventh century. According to Ibn Abi 
Oscibia, he was a physician of renown, and well 
versed in logic and philosophy. He wrote a work 
in Arabic, called “Kanz al-Makl,” in the form of 
questions and answers, to which he added the rules 
of logic and the principles of physics (see “Ibn Abi 
Oscibia,” ed. August Müller,ii. 50, Königsberg, 1884; 
Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers." p. 923). 

Samuel ben Judah Alfual: Lived in Saragossa 
in the thirteenth century. G. 


ALGABA, JACOB B. MOSES DI: Translator 
into Hebrew of the celebrated medieval romance, 
“Amadis de Gaul." The translation probably ap- 
peared at Constantinople between 1594 and 1046. 
A copy of the work, which is extremely rare, is in 
the British Museum (see the “Catalogue” of Van 
Straalen, p. 11, London, 1894). 

The name Algaba, as Steinschneider suggests, 
may be either a patronym, or an apocope of the 
Hebrew word *wN33 (“treasurer”). In the latter case 
its full form would be * Algabai.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 965; Jew. 

Quart. Rev. x. 514; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 89. 


H. G. E. 


ALGAZI, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON: 
Supposed to have lived at Smyrna in 1659, and to 
have been the son of the author of the book, * Shema‘ 
Shelomoh " (Solomon's Fame), Smyrna, 1659, con- 
taining homiletic explanations of a part of the Torah. 
Very little is known about his writings. J. Cu. 


' sehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1769. 


ALGAZI, HAYYIM: Rabbi in Constantinople 
in the seventeenth century. He was a disciple of 
Joseph di Trani, and the author of a commentary 
on “Sefer Mesharim ? (The Book of the Righteous), 
which is the part that treats of civil law in the ritual 
code “Toledot Adam wa-Hawwah,” by R. Jeroham 
ben Meshullam (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). 
This commentary was published, under the title 
* Netibot Mishpat” (The Paths of Justice), in Con- 
stantinople, 1668 (see Steinschneider, “Cat, Bodl." 
col. 821). 


ALGAZI, HAYYIM ISAAC: Author of the 
books: * Derek Ez ha-Hay yim" (The Way of the Tree 
of Life), * ‘En Yamin” (The Right Eye), * Sha'ar Ye- 
hudah" (The Gate of Judah); all published at Salo- 
nica, 1822. J. CH. 


ALGAZI, HAYYIM BEN MENAHEM: 
Rabbi of the island of Rhodes and Smyrna; lived 
in the seventeenth century; author of “Bene Hay- 
yai" (Sons of My Life), containing notes and no- 
velle in the sequence of the four Turim. It was 
edited by the author’s pupil, Meir Danon, Orthokoi 
(near Constantinople), 17129. Appended to it are 
the author’s “Hiddushim,” miscellaneous notes on 
Shebu‘ot, Sanhedrin, Gittin, ete., edited by Hay- 
yim ben Isaac Raphael Alfandari. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 805 First, 
Bibl. Jud. i. p. 37. D 


ALGAZI, ISRAEL JACOB: Great-grandson 
of Solomon Algazithe elder, and rabbi in Jerusalem 
in the eighteenth century. Besides contributing to 
dialectical, liturgical, and legal literature, he was 
the author of some valuable works on Talmudic 
methodology. Of these there exist: (1) " Ar'a de- 
Rabbanan” (The Land of the Rabbis), a treatise on 
Talmudic principles (Constantinople, 1745); reedited 
by Jacob Ayas with the commentary of Juda Ayas, 
his father, called “‘Afra de-Ar‘a” (The Dust of the 
Land) (Leghorn, 1783); (2) “Sheerit Ya‘akob” (The 
Remnant of Jacob), consisting of homilies (Constan- 
tinople, 1751); the second part published at Leg- 
horn, 1790; (8) “ Neot Ya‘akob” (The Habitations of 
Jacob), a volume of responsa and homilies (Smyrna, 
1767); (4) “Shema‘ Ya‘akob” (Hearken, O Jacob!), 
homilies on Genesis and Exodus, the first of which 
was delivered at the bar-mizwah of his son and suc- 
cessor Yom-Tob (1739); (5) “Emet le-Ya'akob" 
(Jacob’s Truth), on the laws concerning Scripture 
reading (Constantinople, 1764), of which Azulai made 
an epitome under the title * Le-David Emet” (David's 
Truth) (Leghorn, 1786), reprinted several times. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s. v. 3211; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1162. D 


ALGAZI, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM: A rab- 
binical writer who flourished in Smyrna in the 
seventeenth century. He was the brother of Solo- 
mon Algazi the elder, and wrote annotations to 
“Dobeb Sifte Yeshenim ” (Smyrna, 1671) and “Sefat 
Emet,” two rabbinical works of his grandfather, 
Moses Benveniste the elder. The latter is a work 
on Hebrew etymologies published together with a 
poem of Isaac Tshelebi on the Hebrew words be- 
ginning with i». According to Zedner," Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus." p. 766, it was published at Con- 
stantinople in 1799: butaccording to Benjacob, * Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,” p. 592, it was published there in 1722-28 
and 1807. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. 221; Stein- 
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ALGAZI, MOSES JOSEPH: Rabbi at Cairo, 
Egypt; born 1764; died after 1840, in which year 
he became prominent through the energetic support 
which he gave to Crémieux and Salomon Munk in 
their effort to establish schools for the Jews of 
Egypt. The movement was a direct outgrowth of 
the eastern journey of Montefiore, Crémieux, and 
Munk on the occasion of the Damascus blood-accu- 
sation, when the low plane of enlightenment preva- 
lent among Egyptian Jews became manifest to the 
philanthropists. Munk issued an eloquent appeal in 
Hebrew and Arabic (September, 1840). At Alex- 
andria, the local rabbi, assisted by a prominent lay- 
man, Valensino, headed the movement, while at 
Cairo, which contained about three hundred Jewish 
families, Algazi, though already seventy-six years 
of age, seconded by a leading layman, Adda, made 
such a strenuous effort on behalf of the plan that 
on Oct. 4, 1840, two schools—one for boys and one 
for girls—were opened. The institutions received 
the name of the Crémieux schools; and their spon- 
sor made himself responsible for a European an- 
nual contribution of 6,000 francs toward their 
maintenance. 

Algazi, moreover, showed an additional trait of 
tolerance when, despite the opposition of numerous 
fanatics, he supported Munk in the proposal to ad- 
mit to the schools the children of the Karaites, of 
whom there were at Cairo about one hundred. The 
establishment of these institutions signified the be- 
ginning of secular culture among the Jews of mod- 
ern Egypt; and soon after this event Moses Fresco, 
chief rabbi of Constantinople, issued a circular let- 
ter exhorting them to learn the language of the 
country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., xi. 545 et seq.: 
Munk's appeal (in Arabic), in Zion, i. 76-78 (the Hebrew 
text in Literaturblatt des Orients, 1811, col. 108) ; Jost, An- 
nalen, 1840, No. 52; 1841, Nos. 11, 16; Letter of the Hakam 
of Constantinople in Allg. Zcit. d. Jud. 1841, p. 16. 

H. G. E. 


ALGAZI (ALGHASI) SAMUEL BEN 
ISAAC BEN JOSEPH, of Candia (Crete): Tal- 


mudical commentator and historian, died shortly be- 
fore 1688. He came of a family of scholars, both 
father and grandfather being known as Talmudists. 
Joseph Solomon Delmedigo bestowed upon Algazi 
the title of * Gaon," at the same time declaring that 
he was the most prominent pupil of Delmedigo's 
ancestor Judah ben Elijah. Algazi does not seem 
to have left Crete; but the fact that this island be- 
longed to Venice made it easier for Algazi’s name to 
become known in Italy. Men of prominence ranked 
him among the great teachers of his time. Of his 
works, only a small chronicle, *'T'oledot Adam” (The 
Generations of Adam), was published by his grand- 
son Samuel ben Moses Zarfati (Venice, 1605). This 
chronicle, which is based largely upon the ** Yuhasin ” 
of Abraham Zacuto, begins with Adam and concludes 
with the burning of Hebrew writings in Italy on Sept. 
9(New-year's Day), 1553. His consolation was that 
in the small towns of Crete, God had saved a * brand 
from the burning”; meaning thereby that in Crete 
the Talmud and other Hebrew books had been spared. 

Oddly enough, Algazi fixed upon the year 1588 as 
the beginning of a new era from which he reckoned 
all dates; for example, he would cite Adam and Eve 
as having lived in the year 5348 before that year. 
He was in a measure influenced by the Midrash, from 
which probably he obtained the names of the wives 
of Seth, Noah, and Terah. He placed the exodus of 


the Ephraimites from Egypt and their annihilation | 


in the year 2924, or 2,490 years after the Creation. 
Concerning the Christian chronology he says: 


"1672 years since the Nazarene, according to our tradition; 
according to their reckoning, 1618 since the birth [of Jesus]; 
that is, the eighteenth year of the one hundred and ninety-sixth 
cycle; that is, the two hundred and seventy-seventh year of the 
Seleucidan era, equivalent to the three hundred and seventeenth 
year of the Second ‘Temple, and the fifteen hundred and eighty- 
second year since the foundation of their religion." 

It would appear from this that he wrote his little 
book in the last four months of 1582; besides, he 
counts since September, 1553, thirty years. 

Algazi chronicled the birth of Mohammed and the 
taking of Constantinople just as he did the most im- 
portant events in the history of the persecution of 
the Jews or of their literary history. He knew the 
German Jews as well as the Spanish. 

Algazi's unpublished works are: (1) *Biur ‘Aruk 
Gadol," a commentary on the book * Yereim ” by Eli- 
ezer of Metz, which was given the same importance 
as Joseph Caro's * Bet Yosef”; (2) * Kebuzat Kesef,” . 
a concordance to both Talmuds, Moekilta, Sifra, Sifre, 
and the Midrash Rabbot; (8) “Tanhumot El," which 
is said to have contained glosses on the Psalms and 
probably sermons also; (4) “Derashot” (Disquisi- 
tions), which are probably identical with the “ Shitot" 
(Novellee) to eighteen Talmudic treatises and to the 
1^? (Rabbenu Nissim), mentioned by Delmedigo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, Elim, p. 44, 


Odessa, 1844; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebr. i. 1086 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 7000. 
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ALGAZI, SOLOMON NISSIM, the Elder: 
Rabbi in Smyrna and in Jerusalem in the seven- 
teenth century. He must not be confused with his 
grandson and namesake, a rabbi in Egypt in the 
eighteenth century. Solomon Algazi was a prolific 
writer on all topics of rabbinical literature, and has 
won distinction by his treatment of Talmudic her- 
meneutics and methodology. His attempts to ra- 
tionalize Talmudic Haggadot, while not scientific in 
a modern sense, still prove him to have been superior 
to the average Talmudist of his age. His best work 
is his Talmudic methodology, “ Yabin Shemu'ah " 
(He Will Elucidate the Message), which is written 
in the form of a commentary to Joshua Levi's * Ha- 
likot “Olam” (Yenice, 1699; Leghorn, 1799). He 
wrote two other works on Talmudic methodology ; 
namely, “Halikot Eli” (The Ways of My God; 
Smyrna, 1663), and “Gufe Halakot” (Principle 
of Halakah; Smyrna, 1675). Algazi was also the 
author of “Ahabat ‘Olam” (Everlasting Love), a 
series of homilies (Constantinople, 1642; Dy hernfurth, 
1693); “Hamon Rabbah” (The Great Multitude), 
an index of the Biblical passages quoted in Midrash 
Rabbah (Constantinople, 1644); * Zehab Sebah” (The 
Gold of the Hoary Head), on Talmudic Haggadot, 
(Constantinople, 1683); “Lehem Setarim.” (Secret 
Bread), Talmudic novell (Venice, 1664); “ Me‘ul- 
lefet Sappirim” (Overlaid with Sapphires), selec- 
tions from the Zohar (Smyrna, 1665; Amsterdam, 
1703); *Razuf Ahabah” (Inlaid with Love), or 
* Apirion Shelomoh ? (Solomon's Palanquin), notes 
on the Tosafot to the haggadic passages in the 
Talmud (Smyrna, 1659 ; Amsterdam,1710); “ Ta’awah 
la-‘Knayim” (A Delight to the Eyes), notes on the 
Talmudic Haggadot (Salonica, 1655 ; Sulzbach, 1687). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 82 ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 2211 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 87, 98. 
| D. 


ALGAZI, YOM-TOB BEN ISRAEL JA- 
COB: Commentator; lived at Jerusalem in the 
eighteenth century; author of a commentary on 
Nahmanides’ * Hilkot Bekorot? (Laws Concerning 
Primogeniture) which was published at Leghorn 
in 1794. Some consider him to be the author of 
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«Shalme Zibbur,” which is generally assigned to his 
more learned father, ISRAEL JACOB ÁLGAZI. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sef aa im, p. 589 ; Roest, Cat. 
d. Rosenthal’schen Bibliothek, i. 59. D 


ALGEBRA, SCIENCE OF. Sce MATHE- 


MATICS. 

ALGERIA: Country on the coast of North Af- 
rica, now a French colony, but formerly belonging 
successively to Carthage, Rome, the Saracens, and 
the Ottoman Turks. The claim is put forth by sev- 
eral Jewish Algerian communities that they were 
established in North Africa at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. Though this is unwarranted, 
tlie presence of Jews there since the first centuries of 
the common era is attested by epitaphs (^ C In" 
viii, 8498, 8499; * Bulletin Archéologique du Comité 


des Travaux Historiques,” No. i. xiii. 64), from which . 


two inferences may be drawn: first, that since the 
Jews mentioned bear Latin names, most of them 
came from Italy ; secondly, that since the proportion 
of Jewish inscriptions to the great mass of Latin-Al- 
gerian inscriptions is very small, the number of Jews 
wasnotlarge. Under the fairly tolerant Vandals the 
Jews probably multiplied; for Justinian in his edict 
of persecution respecting North Africa, proclaimed 
by him after the overthrow of the Vandal empire, 
mentions them in the same category as Arians and 
heathens (“ Novell,” xxxvii). 

In the seventh century an important addition to 
the Jewish population was made by Spanish im- 
migrants, who, fleeing from the persecutions of the 
Visigothic king Sisebut and his successors, escaped 
to Mauritania, and settled in the Byzantine cities. 
Whether they mingled with the Berber population, 
making converts among them, isan open question, to 
which, however, Arabic historians give an affirma- 
tive answer. Ibn-Kaldün categorically maintains 
that several Berber tribes professed Judaism: the 
Nafusah in Ifrikiyyah (Tunis and a department of 
Constantine), the Faudalawah, the Fazaz, the Madi- 
unah, the Bahlulah, and the Ghay yathah in the Magh- 


reb al-Aksa (in the west of the department of Oran 
and Morocco). The powerful tribes of the Jarua and 


of the Aurés, whose queen, the Kahina Dihya, fora 
long time kept the Arabian generals in check, also 
practised the Jewish religion. Ibn-Kaldun adds that 
the existence of Judaism among the Berbers lasted 
until the reign of the founder of the Idriside dynasty. 
This prince devoted himself energetically to stamp- 
ing out all traces of Judaism from his empire; but 
certain present usages among the tribes of the Aurés, 
such as house-cleaning at Passover time and Sabbath 
observance, must be considered as survivals of that 
religion. Moreover, some contend that certain por- 
tions of the tribe of the Henansha (south Constan- 
tine), leading in all particulars the pastoral life of 

the Arabs, still observe the religion of Moses. 
Under Arabic domination the situation of the Al- 
gerian Jews was what that of ^ the People of the 
Book" (Ahl-al-Kitab) has always been in Moslem 
empires. "Though they were compelled to pay the 
poll-tax (jizyah), the régime was relatively tolerant, 
and they maintained the free exercise of their re- 
ligion. At the same time they were always exposed 
to the caprice of a prince or to an out- 


Arabic burst of popular fanaticism. | On sev- 
Domi- eral occasions under Idriside emirs 
nation. they suffered persecution, but under 
the Aghlabites they experienced real 

tranquillity, and even a fair amount of favor. Two 


Jewish physicians, both named Ishak ben Amram, 
appear to have attained a certain standing at the 
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court of Ziyadat-Allah I. and of Ziyadat-Allah IIl., 
and to have been the confidants and counselors of 
those princes. The Almoravide dynasty seems to 
have left the Jewish communities of the Maghreb in 
peace; but the fanatical Almohades, who overthrew 
it (1146), followed a totally different policy toward 
theJews. The first Almohade,’ Abd al-Mu'min, made 
them the object of frequent persecutions. In pur- 
suance of a fanciful belief, of which it is impossible 
to find the least foundation in Moslem tradition, he 
pretended that Mohammed had permitted the Jews 
the free exercise of their religion for only five 
hundred years, and that if, at the expiration of that 
time, the Messiah had not appeared, they must be 
forced into Islam by fair means or foul. His succes- 
sors pursued the same course, and their severe meas- 
ures produced either emigration to the east or forced 
conversions. Becoming suspicious of the sincerity 
of the new converts, the Almohades, in order to 
distinguish them from Moslems of longer standing, 
obliged them to wear a special garb. Under the 
various dynasties, which after the fall of the Almo- 
hades divided the Maghreb among themselves, the 
Hafsides of Tunis, the Banu Ziyan of Tlem¢en, and 
the Marinides of Fez, the situation of the Jews was 
somewhat improved. At any rate their situation 
was far better than that of Jews across the Mediter- 
ranean in Christian Spain; and the African coast 
cities became the natural shelter for refugees from 
Spanish persecutions. 
In 1891, in consequence of that terrible uprising 
against the Jews which steeped Castile, Aragon, 
Andalusia, and the Balearic Isles in 
Spanish blood, groups of immigrants landed 
Immigra- at Algiers, Oran, Mostaganem, and 
tion. Bougie, penetrated into the cities of 
the interior, and settled there with the 
permission of the Moslem authorities. They had to 
pay a capitation fee of a doubloon for admission into 
theland. On the whole, they were well received by 
the Jewish communities already there, but for some 
time they formed separate groups. 
The ancient Algerian Jews were known as * wearers 


z 


of turbans,” the newcomers as “ wearers of birettas.” 
Greatly superior to the African Jew in culture and 
in intellectual and commercial activity, the Spanish 
Jew soon gained the upper hand, and from the first 
years of the fifteenth century rabbis who emigrated 
from Spain are found at the head of nearly all Jew- 
ish communities in Algeria: at Algiers, Isaac ben 
Sheshet Barfat, known by the abbreviation “ Ri- 
bash,” and Simon ben Zemah Duran 1., similarly 
called “Rashbaz”; at Oran, Amram ben Merovas 
Ephrati; at Constantine, Joseph ben Menir and Mai- 
mun ben Saadia Najar; at Medeah, Saadia Darmon ; 
at Tlemcen, Abraham ben Hakin and Ephraim An- 
kawa; at Bougie, Benjamin Amer, etc. 

Henceforth the number of Jews in Al geria contin- 
ually augmented, the Increase being most marked 
when a large immigration into Africa took place at 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. After the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain (1492, 1502) four to five thousand of 
them repaired to Africa. An old chronicler says: 
“Those who arrived at Oran were so numerous that 
the Arabs, on seeing their vessels, thought that ene- 
mies were descending upon them and killed a num- 
ber; but afterward the Moslem prince took pity 
on them, and, through the intervention of an influ- 
ential Jew of the country named Dodiham, per- 
mitted them to land. He had board cabins erected 
outside the city for them and the cattle they brought 
with them.” The conclusion may be drawn that 
these new immigrants found in the Algerian cities 


Algeria 
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well-constituted Jewish communities, full of vitality, 
by which they were absorbed, despite their own 
strength and importance; for, in the first place, the 
division of the Jews into two groups, African and 
Spanish, that has existed at Tunis up to our own 
times, ceased in Algeria after the middle of the 
Turkish period; and, in the second place, Arabic 
has remained the current speech of the Algerian 
Jews, while the contrary is the case at Tetuan and 
Tangiers, where Spanish is the vernacular of the 
Jews. 

At first Algeria did not offer the Jewish refugees 
from Spain » very secure asylum. When Car- 
dinal Ximenes took 
Oran in 1509, he over- 
whelmed the Jews 
with his impositions; 
Peter of Navarre, in 
his conquest of Bou- 
gie (1510), pillaged, 
massacred, and re- 
duced to slavery a 
considerable number 
of Jews. 

jut under Turk- 
ish domination, from 
1519 onward, during 
the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, the 
Jews in the towns of 
the regency of Al- 
giers enjoyed a fair 
amount of securi- 
ty, being practically 
guaranteed the free 
exercise of their re- 
ligion and the liberty 
to administer their 
own affairs. How- 
ever, they were de- 
spised, subjected to 
annoying treatment, 
forced to pay heavy 
taxes, and, if they 
complained, punished 
with the utmost 
rigor. In addition 
they were exposed to 
arbitrary acts at the 
hands of petty local 
tyrants. The pasha 
of Tuggurt, Mohammed al-Akhal ben Jallab, wished 
to convert the Jews to Islam by force, and the deys 

of Algiers on several occasions handed 
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Turkish over the houses of the Jews to the 
Domi- populace for pillage. But it was 
nation. chiefly in the villages occupied by 


the Spaniards and exposed to the 
wars between the regency and the Catholic kings 
that the Jews suffered from active fanaticism—the 
fanatical hate inspired by the Inquisition. The 
Spaniards in possession of Tlemcen in 1563 killed or 
enslaved fifteen hundred Jews there, and in 1669 
Taxardo expelled from Oran the Jewish population, 
proscribed the free exercise of Judaism, and replaced 
the synagogue by a church dedicated to San Christo 
de la Patienza. It is no wonder, then, that the AI- 
gerian Jews publicly demonstrated their joy on sev- 
eral occasions when the Turks were victorious over 
the Spaniards. The following curious fact is worthy 
of mention: Emperor Charles V. sent a Jew of Oran 
named Jacob Cansino (1556) to represent him at the 
court of the emperor of Morocco, and to protect the 


Jewish Quarter of Algiers, After the Riots (1898). 


interests of Spanish subjects in that country: the 
descendants of this Jacob Cansino. Isaac, Hay yim. 
Aaron, and Jacob, in direct succession. from father 
to son, filled the office of consuls of Spain in Mo- 
rocco until 1666, 

In the eighteenth century certain Jewish communi- 
ties were reestablished or enlarged under the friendly 
rule of Turkish deys. Among the chief of these i« 
the present community in Oran. In 1792, after the 
final evacuation of the city by the Spaniards, the dey 
Mohammed al-Kabir invited the Jews of Tlemcen, 
of Mostaganem, of Mascara, and of Nedroma to live 
there. On condition of the payment of certain 
taxes, and of build- 
ing within fixed lim- 
its, he conceded to 
them a piece of land 
between what is now 
Chateau-Neuf and 
Saint-André. At Con- 
stantine the dey Salah 
donated to the Jews 
of the region some 
land with indefinite 
boundaries between 
the Souk al- Aseur 
and the gate of El- 
Kantara. They es- 
tablished themselves 
there, erected build- 
ings, and peopled 
that part of the city 
up to the desert. 

In the seventeenth 
century a new Jewish 
element found its 
way into the chief 
cities of the regency, 
especially at Algiers. 
These Jews from Leg- 
horn, Italy, called 
Gorneyim, soon at- 
tained great impor- 
tance as social eco- 
nomic factors. It was 
their commercial ac- 
tivity that brought 
them to Algiers, and 
in the course of the 
eighteenth century 
they became the 
bankers of the deys, 
intermediaries between them and the European pow- 
ers, and their respected and influential counselors, 
almost even their ministers. 

The organization of the Jewish Algerian commu- 
nities developed in the course of time. Definite in- 
formation concerning the system during the Turkish 
period is in existence, and a short summary may be 
given. Placed at the head of the community was a 
mukaddam selected by the Arabic or Turkish gov- 

ernor of the city or the region. The 
The Com- mukaddam was the official representa- 
munities. tive of the community, and the sole 

legal intermediary with the Moslem 
authorities for all administrative and financial af- 
fairs. He was assisted by a council (tobe ha-‘ir), 
appointed by himself, which, apart from its admin- 
istration of the general affairs of the community, 
saw to the levying and collecting of the taxes im- 
posed on the Jews of the country. The rabbin- 
ical tribunal possessed two judicial functions. In 
purely religious matters, it settled ritual questions 
and, if necessary, inflicted penalties, fines (kenas), 
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«communications (kerem), and flogging (malkot) ; in 
i] mattersit exclusively pronounced judgment on 
iestions pertaining to personal relations and suc- 
don. The mukaddam executed the sentences. In 
«il matters other than those involving personal re- 
sons, the rabbinical tribunal was not necessarily the 
ie authority; the Moslem cadi had the same power 
the parties concerned were agreed in bringing 
cir differences to him, or when only one of the 
‘jeants was a Jew. The administration of relig- 
ous matters was entrusted to various officials, hier- 
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THE SYNAGOGUE AT ALGIERS.—SENTRY RELIEF DURING 


archical in character, in the following order: gizbar, 
yabbat, haber. The first had the care of the synagogue 
ind supervised the expenses attendant on the serv- 
In certain cities the title of gizbar was 
merely honorary and was purchasable through do- 
nations. The gabbai and the haber attended to 
mortuary ceremonies, and the latter took an impor- 
tant part in marriage celebrations. It was his duty 
to conduct the bride from her parents’ home to the 
residence of her husband. 

The revenues of the community were at first de- 
rived from taxation on articles of consumption levied 
on certain trades (the butcher's trade and the sale 
of Passover bread). Collections and voluntary gifts 
supplied the rest. There were eenerally four large 
collections a year: at the New-year, for the housing 
of the poor; on Yom Kippur eve, for food for the 
poor; at Hanukkah, for clothes for the poor; at 
Purim, for defraving the expense of the Passover. 

The Algerian Jews were forced to reside in a re- 
stricted quarter, analogous to the Ghetto of medie- 
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val Europe, and called by various names: karrah and 
sharah in the provinces of Algiers and Constantine ; 
and in the province of Oran, mellah, which is still 
the name thatit bears in Morocco. Among the tribes, 
the Jews lived apart under the authority of the sheik. 
Their situation was wretched and precarious, and 
more so under Turkish than Arabic domination. Dis- 
tinction. of course, must be made between the Leg- 
horn or Frankish Jews and the native. The Turks 
imposed on the latter the most difficult drudgery 
without compensation, and subjected them to end- 
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They were officially obliged to 
wear a special costume: a shachiah, a skulleap ot 
dark-colored cloth, a gray burnoose, and shoes with- 
out heels (£eharpi or bettim). The women dressed in 
a caftan, without the veil worn by Moslem women 
to cover their faces. Entrance into the mosques was 
absolutely prohibited to Jews, and betore certain par- 
ticularly venerated mosques they were compelled to 
take off their shoes. They were forbidden to ride 
upon a horse, an animal set apart for Moslems only, 
and could use only asses or mules: nor were riding- 
saddles permitted, merely pack-saddles and panniers. 
Through their mukaddam, they had to pay to the 
Moslem authorities the taxes imposed by Islam on 
“the People of the Book.” In certain cities they were 
subjected also to the same taxation as the Moslems. 
At Medeah, the gharama, payable by the entire pop- 
ulation, was apportioned equally to the Jewish and 
Moslem communities, the latter numbering six thou- 
sand, the former only six hundred. 

Religious antagonism and the scorn of the Moslems 


less annoyances. 
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for all those who denied the mission of Mohammed 
did not, however, create insuperable barriers be- 
tween them and their subjects. On 

Relations the contrary, there are still traces of 

of Jews and the intercourse that undeniably existed 
Moslems. between the two peoples. Unity of 

language, daily life side by side, and the 

economic position rapidly attained by the Jew in 
the slothful Moslem society, greatly contributed to 
create common usages and observances. It was 
not rare that rabbis commanded great respect from 
Arabs, and at the present day (1901) the Jews of 
the country zealously claim as sainted rabbis a num- 
ber of highly venerated walis, Sidi Ya‘kub (Jacob) 
and Sidi Yusif (Joseph) at Tlemcen, Sidi Yousha‘ 
(Joshua) ben Nun near Honain, etc., all bearing 
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Costume of an Algerian Jewess. 
(From Jungmann, “ Costumes, Meurs et Usages des Algériens ? (1821). 
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Biblical names, whom the Arabs, in consideration of 
their high qualities, exalted after their death to the 
dignity of Moslem Marabouts. The tombs of these 
illustrious personages have become sanctuaries, the 
resorts of pilgrims of both races, before which they 
practise the same observances, sometimes highly 
fanciful. Moreover, every year an Arab of Algiers, 
a self-constituted guardian of one of these mara- 
bouts of disputed origin, goes to the province of 
Oran to make collections among the Jewish com- 
munities, and is generally very successful. In the 
same category with these facts is the well-known 
veneration paid by the Arabs to the synagogue of 
Bona. 

The existence among the Jews of a large number 
of usages and superstitions is to be attributed wholl y 
to Moslem influence. Such are: the custom among 
women of mutilating their faces on the death of 
their kindred; belief in the sorcery of the jinn; 
and confidence in the efficacy of white fowls placed 
under the sick-bed, etc. "These beliefs are wide- 
spread, and ministers of religion have difficulty in 
combating them. 


For four centuries the family of the Duran pro. 
vided heads of the community at Algiers. In other 
cities, owing to the emigration of 1891, Spanish rah- 
bis in the course of the fifteenth century obtained 
the leadership of all the Jewries. At Tlemcen was 
the well-known Ephraim Ankawa (d, 1499); at Oran 
and Tlemcen, Abraham Abi Zimra, Isaac Abi Zimra, 
then Alal ben Sidun (fifteenth century), J oseph 
Alashkar, and Judah Halaz (sixteenth century), and 
the family of the Gavisson, originally from Seville 
and Granada, who left Spain after 1492. At Con. 
stantine is the tomb of Ben Menir, surnamed * He- 
Hasid," who arrived there probably after the end of 
the fourteenth century. His successor was Najar, 
author of various casuistic and juristic treatises, 

The French conquest freed the mass of Algerian 
Jews from the Turkish yoke. They welcomed itasa 

veritable deliverance—which it was— 

The French and the very day after the entrance of 
Conquest. the French troops at Algiers, they be- 

came devoted allies of the civilizing 

power which madean end of Turkish barbarity in that 
country. The knowledge of the Arabic language 
possessed by the Jews made their services, of which 
they were not sparing, extremely valuable to the 
French. The roll of honor of the military interpret- 
ers contains the names of a number of Algerian 
Jews, some of whom died on the field. According 
io highly respected authorities, the brunt of the 
defense of Oran when besieged by Abd el-Kader in 
1998 was borne by the Jews. "Therefore it is easy 
to comprehend that from 1830 to 1870 opinion has 
been shifting in the direction of the assimilation 
of the Algerian Jews with the French citizens. 
Magazine articles, various publications, and the res- 
olutions of the general councils did not cease since 
1845 to pronounce such an assimilation to be most 
profitable for the future of Freneh Algeria. And 
this desire, frequently expressed, naturally found an 
echo in the various legislative decisions, which, in 
the forty years before 1870, pretended to regulate 
the legal status of the Algerian population. In these 
decisions the statutes concerning the Israelites were 
always double in character. In the first place they 
clearly distinguish between Jew and Moslem among 
the natives; and in the second place, they more and 
more approximate the Jewish element to the French. 
To mention instances: after Aug. 10, 1884, theauthor- 
ity of the rabbinical.tribunals was considerably rc- 
stricted; henceforth they decided only on matters 
of marriage, divorce, and liturgy; and seven years 
later they were completely suppressed (ordinance of 
Feb. 28, 1841), though “prétoires” of the Moslem 
cadis in the meantime continued to be in operation. 
The decree of March 15, 1860, which in penal matters 
subjected the natives of the territories of the com- 
mando to martial law, was not applicable to the 
Jews, who, no matter in what part of Algeria they 
lived, were tried before the criminal courts of the 
civil law. The Mosaic law in secular matters had 
been suppressed by the statute of June 16, 1851, 
and the suppression was confirmed by the Senatus- 
consulte of 1865, which in addition, according to arti- 
cle 2, admitted native Jews to all the rights of 
French citizens on the demand of each individual. 
In 1866 they were granted a special representation 
in the municipal councils of Algeria. Finally, the 
decree of Oct. 24, 1870, better known as the decree 
of Crémieux, was the last stage in the long jour- 
ney toward the legal assimilation of the Algerian 
Jews. Itnaturalized them as a whole, and, conform- 
ing to the principles of the Revolution of 1789, sup- 


pressed Judaism as a nationality in the new France 


of Africa, but permitted it to exist as a religion 
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recognized by the state. Such in the twentieth cen- 
tury is the situation of the Jews of Algeria. They 
are French citizens, and since 1870 they have made 
praiseworthy efforts to show themselves worthy of 
their new status. Their children attend the schools 
and colleges of Algeria, and every year a number 
enter the large schools of Paris. 

Within recent years a strange phenomenon has 
manifested itself—active anti-Semitism attended by 
mob violence and bloodshed. The political anti- 
Semitic party had but one aim, to oppress the Jew, 
to drive him, if possible, from the 
country. To that end pamphlets were 
written, speeches were made, special 
papers, like “ L' Algérie Francaise ” and 
“E Anti-Juif, " were started, anti-Jewish songs were 
composed, lengthy books were written; all means 
were devised for making the life of the Jew unhappy. 
Jewish merchants were boycotted, indigent Jews 
could not avail themselves of the free hospital serv- 
ice open to others, attempts were made to render 
them ineligible to public office, and if Jewish chil- 
dren were not actually kept out of the public schools, 
they did not receive the same treatment as the others. 

During February, 1897, an association of stu- 
dents made public manifestations against a Jew- 
ish professor recently installed at Algiers: but the sig- 
nal for unleashing popular hatred was a common 
brawl at Mostaganem, begun by a party of cyclists 
from Oran, and ending in violence, pillage, and the 
complete sacking of the synagogue (May 18, 1897). 
The evil spread, and the same scenes were enacted 
at Ain-Tedeles, Oran, Ain-Temouchent, and sev- 
eral other places. “A bas les Juifs!” “Mort aux 
Juifs!” rang through the whole province. Jews 
were unsafe on the streets; stores and homes were 
plundered and many of them were wounded. From 
this time manifestations continued to be made, distur- 
bances very frequently occurred, and street brawls 
were the order of the day. Justice, to put it mildly, 
was tardy ; the police were lenient to the anti-Semites, 
and offenders against Jews received ridiculously 
small penalties. Hopes were founded on the new 
governor-general, Lépine, who assumed office at the 
end of 1897; but his policy was not sufficiently 
strong, and equally violent riots occurred in Al- 
giers in January, 1898. The leader was Max Régis, 
elected mayor of Algiers in November, 1898. Other 
outbreaks occurred in July, 1898; February, April, 
and September, 1899, and the anti-Semites were vic- 
torious in the elections of May and November, 
1898. By December, 1899, there was a sensible im- 
provement; Jonnart, the new governor-general, in 
his reply to the grand rabbi’s address of welcome, 
declared himself against anti-Semitism, but the anti- 
Semites were victorious in the municipal elections in 
all three provinces. 

It is difficult to assign causes for the peculiar and 
violent character of Algerian anti-Semitism. Some 
ascribe it to jealousy created by the Crémieux de- 
cree. But the leaders of the movement were not 
natives who might be affected by such jealousy. It 
may be due to social conditions in Algeria. There 
isalarge element of foreign adventurers of mixed 
nationalities who were too rapidly naturalized and 
who, disappointed in their hopes of making for- 
tunes quickly, were ready to accept the teachings of 
clericalism and to turn against the easiest victims of 
their passious. 'The natives simply followed the 
lead of these agitators. 

The religious organization by consistories is simi- 
lar to that in France. Since July 10, 1861, the con- 
 Sistories have received legal recognition, and are 
managed by a rabbi and six laymen elected by the 
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Jews themselves for eight years. The constitution 
of the consistories is settled by the ordinance of Nov. 
9, 1845, which defined all functions, fixed the amount 
of sums to be spent, and specified the purposes of ex- 


uu penditures. The decree of Dec. 81, 
Religion 1895, and still more that of Aug. 23, 
and Re- 1898, limited the power of the consis- 


ligious Or- tories, whose number was augmented 
ganization. that each might embrace a smaller 

sphere. The consistory of Algiers in- 
cludes, besides five congregations in Algiers, four- 
teen outlying communities, one of which, Medeah, 
has a rabbi; the consistory of Constantine includes 
twenty-one communities, of which Bona has a rabbi; 
and the consistory of Oran embraces thirty-eight, 
including the community of Tlemcen. 

Up to 1856 the census of the natives in Algeria 
was made by the military administration and gave 
only approximate figures. From 1830 to 1870 there 
was no increase in population among the Jews, but 
after 1881 many came from Morocco and Tunis, in 
order toenjoy the fuller liberty conferred on Algerian 
Jews by the Crémieux decree. However, after 1895 

the tribunals struck from the list of 
Vital voters many such Jews. Leroy-Beau- 
Statistics. lieu gives the population of native 
Jews in 1891: Algiers, 14,895; Oran, 
19,794; Constantine, 12,875—that is, a total of 47,564 
out of a population of 4,169,650. Hazell’s *An- 
nual” (London) for 1900 gives the Jewish population 
as 50,000. "The average number of births a year for 
the years 1891, 1892, and 1893 was 2,698, or 56.72 to 
1,000 souls; the number of deaths was 1,912, or 38 to 
1,000. This is a comparatively large death-rate, due 
to great mortality among infants. 
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ALGIERS: A seaport of northern Africa; capi- 
tal of the French colonial province of Algeria. The 
origin of its Jewish community, like that of all Alge- 
rian communities, is shrouded in obscurity. Doubt- 
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less a Jewish population existed at Algiers when the 
massacres of 1391 drove a number of refugees from 
Spain and the Balearic Isles to Africa: but probably 
it was not large; and the general opinion is that the 
real foundation of the Jewish community at Algiers 
should be attributed to the Spanish rabbis that set- 
tled there in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The names of two of these of some distinction have 
been handed down; viz., Isaac ben Sheshet and 
Simon ben Zemah Duran. The Duran family—orig- 
inally from Provence, but settled for a long time 
in Majorca—occupied, almost without interruption, 
up to the eighteenth century, the foremost rank 
in Algiers, and provided the community with nu- 
merous rabbis of scholarly attainments and men of 
high character. 

The Spanish persecution following upon the con- 
quest of Granada (1492) resulted directly in an in- 
crease in the Jewish population of Algiers. The 
latter city—up to this time a mere provincial one, 
and a bone of contention between the kings of 
Tlemcen and Tunis—was advanced, on the advent 
of the Turks about this period, to the rank of capi- 
tal. The new capital of the deys naturally at- 
tracted a large number of Spanish immigrants; and 
the conquerors—avaricious corsairs—seeing à source 
of profit in the Jews, regarded an increase in the 
number of the latter by no means unfavorably. In 
1518 Khair al-Din permitted Jews to settle in Al- 
giers, assigned them a quarter of the city, subjected 
them to & tax, and restricted them from opening 
more than a limited number of shops. 

At the end of the sixteenth century there were in 
the Israelite population of the city three classes: 
Jews originally from Spain, those from the Balearic 
Isles, and native Jews. "They were grouped in about 
one hundred and fifty families; they engaged in 
trades and manufactures; and at their head was a 
caciz. Though they suffered from maltreatment at 
the hands of the Moslem population, it seems certain 
that they considered their lot less miserable under 
the domination of the Turks than under that of the 
Catholic kings; for the defeat of Charles V. before 
Algiers in 1541 inspired real joy in the victims of 
Spanish fanaticism and their descendants. Prayers 
and poems of thanksgiving were composed on this 
occasion by the rabbis Moses ‘Abd-al-Asbi and Abra- 

ham Zarfati; and long afterward these 


Turkish were recited in the synagogues on the 
Domina- anniversary of this memorable event. 
tion. Two centuries later similar feelings of 


delight were manifested by the Jews 
of Algiers, when the expedition, led with a great 
flourish by O'Reilly against the corsairs' city, ended 
in lamentable defeat (1775). 

By the end of the seventeenth century the number 
of Jews in Algiers had increased considerably: a 
traveler in 1634 estimated them at 10,000. At that 
date the differences in origin had become less marked ; 
and although a distinction might be made between 
the * Cheklien ” (Jewish immigrants from Spain) and 
the * Kapossiem " (old native Jews), they all had the 
same customs, led the same life, and spoke the same 
language—Arabic blended with Spanish and He- 
brew. "Their position was always rather precarious. 
Events but little serious in themselves were often 
attended by after-consequences which included the 
pillage of the Jewish shops, and sometimes even the 
massacre of the proprietors. 

Entirely different was the condition of a new 
Jewish element, that of the Leghorn, or Frankish, 
Jews, commonly designated * Gorneyim," who, from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, added their 
numbers to the Hebrew population of Algiers. The 


first of these to attain celebrity was Sulaiman Jakete, 
farmer of the taxes on wax under the deys Ali 


‘Sha’ush and Mohammed ibn Hasan, of whom he 


was the trusted adviser. In the course of the cen- 
tury the Gorneyim acquired an ever-increasing im- 
portance in the economic and political life of the 
regency. Tolerably Occidentalized, they fell gen- 
erally, bv the régime of the capitulations, under 
the authority of the European consuls, and were the 
usual intermediaries between the consuls and the 
Turkish authorities. On the other hand, their ac- 
tivity, their knowledge of affairs, and their great 
wealth assured them wide influence over the deys, 
of whom they were often the bank- 
The Leg- ers, agents, and even the political ad- 
horn Jews. visers. At the close of the eighteenth 
century two Gorneyim especially, 
Joseph Bakri and Naphtali Busnash, had attained 
a predominant position. The dey Hasan granted 
them a monopoly of the grain trade; during the 
dearth of 1795 they supplied France with a consid- 
erable quantity of wheaton credit; and on their ad- 
vice the dey authorized a loan to the French “ Di- 
rectory ” of five million francs, the credit for which 
was eventually transferred to them, Thirty years 
later the settlement of this loan was attended with 
the most serious consequences. Hasan’s successor, 
Mustapha, owed his elevation to the influence of 
Busnash, who was his banker, and in whose hands 
he was but a tool. In Mustapha’s reign the secret 
hate cherished by the janizaries and the Moors 
against the all-powerful Gorneyim manifested itself 
in a terrible riot. Busnash was killed at the gate of 
the dey's palace by a janizary, who, firing a pistol 
at him, cried out ironically, * Hail, king of Algiers!? 
The populace attacked the Jewish shops; a massacre 
ensued, which the dey, out of fear, countenanced; 
while the French consul sheltered in his house two 
hundred Jews in danger of their lives. 

In succeeding years the Gorneyim regained a part 
of their influence. Dey Hasan (1818-30) enforced 
the claim of the heirs of Bakri and Busnash in regard 
to the loan of 1795; and the difficulty arising on this 
occasion was the original cause of the definite rup- 
ture between the regency and France, of the expe- 
dition of 1880, and of the French conquest of AI- 
geria. Despite the high position acquired by the 
Gorneyim under the regency in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the less important Jews of 
Algiers were very harshly treated by the Turkish 
authorities. They were subjected to continual vexa- 
tions: and at the time of the march on Algiers the 
French generais found, without shelter outside the 
walls, more than three hundred Jewish families, 
whom the dey had mercilessly driven from the city 
in anticipation of a siege. 

Out of a total population of about 97,000, the 
Jewish residents of Algiers numbered in 1900 
nearly 10,000, of whom 1,900 are of foreign birth. 
Large numbers of Jews are engaged 
in commerce and petty traffic; but 
since the charge has recently been 
made that they have unfairly mo- 
nopolized all the trade in Algiers, it may be well 
to present some figures showing the proportion 
among them that follow handicrafts. There are 250 
shoemakers; 155 tinners and blacksmiths; 200 tai- 
lors; 40 joiners and cabinet-makers; 70 house-paint- 
ers; and 100 watchmakers and jewelers. Before the 
anti-Semitic troubles of 1897-99 the Algiers Bureau 
of Charity assisted about 600 families; and 1,200 
have been aided since. 

At the head of the community are a consistory and 
a grand rabbi, the latter being appointed by decree 
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of the president of the French Republic on the rec- 
ommendation of the Central Consistory of Paris. 
There are, in addition, a considerable number of 
native rabbis and of minor officials, appointed by the 
consistory and paid by the community, and six hon- 
orary Officials called gezbarin. Algiers has nineteen 
synagogues, of which six are official and thirteen 
private. The oldest of the former was founded in 
1806; of the latter, nine existed before the conquest, 
the remainder being of comparatively recent estab- 
lishment. Among the rabbis at Algiers before the 
conquest, besides Barfat and Duran already referred 
to, may be mentioned Judah Ayyas, Moses ben 
Isaac Meshih, Ibn Havyim, Joseph Azubib, and 
Nehorai Azubib. Its native rabbis included Isaac 
ben Samuel, David Zais, Zemah Duran, Judah Amar; 
and among its grand rabbis sent from France were 
Michel Weil, Lazare Cohen, Abraham Cahen, Isaac 
Bloch, Moise Weil, and Abraham Bloch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For general information, see the bibliography 
under ALGERIA. Special works are: Notes sur les Israélites 
de UAlgérie, in Rev. Ht. Jwives, x. 255: Cahen, Erreur 
Chronologique a Alger, in Archives Israélites, xxvi. 182. 
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ALGUADEZ (yids, wbx), MEIR B. 
SOLOMON: A Castilian court physician and chief 
rabbi of the fifteenth century; exact dates of birth 
and death unknown. He was presumably related 
to Don David Alguadez, a brother-in-law of the 
treasurer of Portugal, Don Juda, and to Salomon 
Alguadez, who lived in Peralta, in Navarre, in the 
year 1414; perhaps also to Abraham Alguadez, who 
resided in Vitoria in 1461. According to Zacuto, 
Meir Alguadez studied the Talmud at Toledo under 
the direction of Judah b. Asher, and also devoted 
himself to the study of medicine, which he followed 
as a profession. He “wandered from town to town, 
from land to land,” though his residence was at the 
court of the king of Castile. Because of his skill, 
and of the suecessful cures he had effected, the king 
appointed him his body-physician. He enjoyed such 
favor with King Henry III. that he was made chief 
rabbi of all the Jewish communities in Castile. He 
ranked among the most influential men of his time. 
Salomon ha-Levi of Burgos, who, as Paul de Santa 
Maria, or Paul de Burgos, became bishop of Carta- 
gena about 1398, addressed to him a Hebrew satire 
on the festival of Purim, and received in rejoinder 
the satirical letter entitled “ Be not like thy fathers! ” 


(TMANI "n bys), which had been written by Pro- 
var DURAN, who had been forced to undergo 
baptism in 1391, but soon after publicly returned to 
Judaism. 

Meir Alguadez was always on the alert to defend 
Judaism and Jews, and was so highly esteemed by 
the Jewish communities of Castile that on his death 
they exhibited their gratitude by exempting from 
all communal taxation his widow, Bathsheba, and 
his daughter, Luna, who had married Don Meir ibn 
Alfakar of Toledo. 

Though much occupied in other ways, Meir AI- 
guadez found time for literary work. At the instance 
of his patron, Benveniste ibn Labi, of Saragossa, he 
translated “ Aristotle's Ethics” from the Latin of 
Doéthius into Hebrew. He intended in the same 
manner to make Aristotle's * CEÉconomica" accessible 
to his coreligionists. About 1400 he wrote a number 
of prescriptions for various diseases, to which his pu- 
pil, Joseph, added others, and which the historian, 
J oseph ha-Kohen (Genoa, 1546) translated from Span- 
ish into Hebrew under the title * Mekiz Nirdamim,” 
butdid not publish. The translation of the “Ethics " 
Was published by Isaac Satanow (Berlin, 1790). 

Nothing definite is known concerning the last 


years of Don Meir Alguadez. The accusations that 
he poisoned the weakly and long-suffering King 
Henry II., or that, influenced by Paul de Burgos, 
he caused the desecration of the host, and being 
brought to torture, confessed it and was barbarously 
executed, were long ago characterized by the Span- 
ish historians themselves as mere fables. Don Meir 
probably died before 1418, the date of the disputa- 
tion at Tortosa; had he been alive, he would cer- 
tainly have been present. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Kayserling, Das Castilianische Gemeinde- 


Statut, in Jahrbuch für d. Geschichte der Juden u. des 
Judenthums, iv. 281 et seq. ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. 


pp. 210 et seg., 775. 
M. K. 


ALGUM or ALMUG: A tree, the identity of 
which is uncertain. Jastrow, “Dict.” s.v., sug- 
gests that it may be coral-wood ; others, that it may 
be brazil-wood (so Kimhi) or red sandal-wood. The 
name *Almug" (I Kings, x. 11) is said by some 
authorities to be a corrupted form or transposition 
of * Algum ” (II Chron. ii.). 

According to I Kings, x. 11 and II Chron. ix. 10, 
11, the Almug was imported from Ophir; while, ac- 
cording to II Chron. ii. 8, algum-trees were obtained 
from the Lebanon mountains. The latter state- 
ment increases the difficulty of identification. Un- 
less the words “out of Lebanon" be regarded as 
& gloss, the simplest solution seems to be that AI- 
gum and Almug were originally two different trees 
—as already suggested by Celsius—which have been 
confused with one another. Its wood was used by 
Solomon in his building operations, more particu- 
larly for terraces, stairs, and balustrades; it served 
also for making harps, psalteries, and other musical 
instruments (see the commentaries of Thenius, Keil, 
Kittel, and Benzinger on the Biblical passages 
in question and Talmudic and Midrashic references 
in Jastrow, /.c.). See Perles, in * Monatsschrift, 
xxxviii. 185. G. B. L. 


, ALHADIB (Alchadib, IN, FINN. JIN, JINN, 
“Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 5380 = hunchback): Name of 
a family of which representatives are known from 
the beginning of the fourteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth century. The following list includes 
the more important members: 

Abraham ben Solomon Alhadib: Judge in 
Corfu in 1530. 

Eliakim Alhadib: Lived in Lepanto, seven- 
teenth century. 

Ezra ben Solomon Alhadib: Venice,1607. Sam- 
uel Aboab addressed a letter to him in 1647. 

Hayyim Alhadib: In the seventeenth century, 
who, according to Sambari’s “ Chronicle ” (Neubauer, 
* Mediæval Jewish Chronicles," i. 140), composed an 
index “Mekor Hayyim” to the Scripture passages 
found in homiletic works. 

Isaac Alhadib: Lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in Cairo; mentioned by Sambari (/.c., p. 162, 
two lines from bottom of page). 

Isaac ben Solomon ben Zaddik Alhadib: An 
astronomer of note, in Castile (1370), in Sicily (1396- 
1429 ?),a pupil of Judah ben Asher and follower of 
Samuel Zarza. He composed a work on chronology 
called “ Orah Selulah ? (Plain Way), in which he fol- 
lows Al-Rakkam, the authority for astronomers in 
Tunis. He adds four tables taken from Al-Battani 
and one from Al-Kammad. According to a manu- 


script in private hands, he wrote also rn 53 mis 
(Letter on Desirable Instruments), in which he speaks 
of the instruments which he had invented in Sicily. 
According to Steinschneider, this is not the same as 


‘Al ha-Rishonim 


his work ywYoon $5 (Planimetrical Instruments). 
He wrote also a treatise on theological terminology. 
According to Buxtorf, he was the author of “ Le- 
shon ha-Zahab” (Golden Tongue) on the weights and 
measures mentioned in the Bible. Finally, he is the 
author of a hymn on Esther—giving his own full 
name in acrostic—as well as of an addition to the 
poem with which Moses Handali opened his com- 
mentary on the Hebrew translation of Al-Fergani’s 
astronomy. (See Steinschneider, “Munich Cata- 
logue,” p. 92; 2d ed., p. 256; “ Hebr. Uebers.? pp. 550, 
556; * Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 112; Zunz, * Z. G.” p. 586.) 

Jacob ben Moses Alhadib: Lived in 1442; the 
writer of “Codex de Rossi, No. 950.” 

Johanan Alhadib: Lived in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. 

Judah Alhadib: Lived in 1566, in Lepanto. 

Menahem Alhadib: Lived in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, in Arta. 

Menahem ben Samuel Alhadib: Lived in the 
sixteenth century, in Safed. 
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Moses ben Isaac Alhadib: Lived in 1560; judge 
at Patros. D 

Samuel Alhadib: Livedin the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

Samuel Alhadib: Lived in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, in Safed. 

Solomon ben Menahem Alhadib: Lived in 
1543, in Venice. 

Solomon ben Samuel Alhadib: Died of the 
plague while still young, in 1849. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 423, 421 ; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. No. 5307 ; Jew. Quart. Rev. x. 530. G 


‘AL HA-RISHONIM (man Sy): A pas- 
sage in the Morning Prayer coming between the 
Shema‘ and the ‘Amidah. In the Northern rituals 
a varant is substituted on the festivals and spe- 
cial Sabbaths when the piyut termed “Zulat,” from 
the concluding word of the passage, “ Zulateka,” is 


introduced. In honor of the occasion, the passage 


‘AL HA-RISHONIM (A) 
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* *A] ha-Rishonim " is chanted as an introduction to 
the piyut to some elaborate melody traditionaily as- 
sociated with the occasion. "Three such melodies are 
widely known, one for Passover, the second for the 
other festivals, and the third for the Sabbaths of 
the ‘Omer period. None of these melodies has any 
pretensions to antiquity, the material of construc- 
tion, quoted partly from related sections of the serv- 
ice, being clearly traceable. But those for the Pass- 
over and for the ‘Omer Sabbaths succeeding it may 
be quoted in juxtaposition to illustrate a principle 
underlying all the Jewish musical uses, in accord- 
ance with which the character, even the mode, of a 
melody varies rather according to the occasion on 
which it is to be chanted than according to the senti- 
ment of the text. Here there is the grateful gaiety 
of the Passover melody in contrast with the plain- 
tiveness of that for the later season of sad memories; 
the difference being obviously not suggested by the 
text, but by the historical associations of these two 
seasons of the Jewish year. JOE PNE OF 


AL-HARIZI, JUDAH B. SOLOMON B. 
HOPHNI (surnamed ALHARIZI): A celebrated 
Hebrew poet of the early part of the thirteenth cen- 


tury, who lived in Spain and traveled in the Orient. 
Neither the date of his birth nor that of his death is 
known. Possessing a masterly knowledge of He- 
brew and Arabic, he seems to have been appreciated 
as a poet at home and on the various journeys he 
made to southern France. His disposition was a 
genial one; he loved what was witty and sparkling. 
His first introduction to the literary world was in 
the shape of a translation of the celebrated “ Maka- 
mat” of the Arabic poet, Hariri of Bozra,in which, in 
inimitable style, he faithfully adhered to the sudden 
rimes and abounding quaint conceits of his original. 
But, while a master of witty poetry, he was a serious 
student as well, understanding and appreciating the 
value of such works as Maimonides' 

Translator. “Commentary on the Mishnah” and 
* Moreh Nebukim," both of which he 

likewise translated—the former only in part—from 
Arabic into Hebrew. In an evil hour for himself, he 
determined to travel to the Holy Land, as his distin- 
guished predecessor, Judah ha-Levi, had done fifty 
years before. Unfortunately times had changed: Jew- 
ish poetry and the love for it had considerably de- 
clined since Ha-Levi had brought both to the highest 
pitch. This decline was not altogether without cause; 
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there were many pocts in his days, though of far in- 
ferior rank; hence there was a certain indifference in 
the hearts of the former patrons of Hebrew literature. 
Alharizi was made to experience this painfully on his 
travels: he received no such welcome as Judah ha- 
Levi had; and he plaintively deplored the passing of 
the bygone times when Solomon Gabirol, Judah ha- 
Levi, and Moses ibn Ezra gained such valuable re- 
wards from the lovers of literature. He found the 
well-springs of liberality closed to him; and thus he 
sang: 

** The fathers of song, Sal6mo, and Judah, 

And Moses besides—all shone in the west, 


And rich men were rife then who purchased the pearls of their 
art ; 


How sad is my lot now times are so changéd ! 

The rich men have gone, and their glory hath set! 

BR ci found fountains—for me ne'er a fountain will 

But though his journey brought him disappoint- 
ment and possibly suffering, it stimulated him to 
the production of his masterpiece, *'Tahkemoni." He 
gives the following account of its origin: Speaking 
of his previous work of translating Hariri, he says, 
“Thus I gave what was demanded—by the Andalu- 

sian rich commanded—and I brought 

The ‘‘Tah- home unto each Israelite—the work 

kemoni.” of that rare Ishmaelite.” Leaving his 

home, he traveled eastward by sea; and 

then there dawned upon him the folly of having 

given his efforts solely to the translation of an Ar- 
abic author: 

" As if the word of the Lord of life—in Israel were no longer 
rife; like her of old—of whom we are told— other vineyards I 
protected—my own, alas, that I neglected !' ? (Cant. i. 6). 

He therefore determined to write an original work 
in Hebrew (1918-20). He gave it the name of *'Tah- 
kemoni," “the wise one” (?); see II Sam. xxiii. 8. 
As the “narrator” (see below) he selected Heman 
the Ezrahite, and as the * hero" of the narratives, 
Heber the Kenite. Although this was designed to 
be a wholly original work, he followed the model of 
his first favorite, Hariri, by adopting from him the 
peculiar form of the makama: that curious species 
of riming prose, with its desultory leaps and coin- 
cident assonances, its verbal quips and countless 
conceits. But what gave it exceptional zest for 
Jewish readers was Alharizi’s deft interweaving of 
whole Biblical sentences, the incongruity of which 
as to the circumstances described, but their witty fit- 
ness in their new application, could not fail to evoke 
a constant series of smiles in the scholarly reader 
who knew his Hebrew Bible well. The makama 
is quite an old and familiar form of Arabic poetry ; as 
early as 1054, the Arabic poet, Ahmad Abu al-Fadhl 
b. Husein, of Hamadan in Persia, composed several 
hundred makamas exactly in the style later adopted 
by Hariri. Concerning the makama, Kämpf says, 

“The Semites had no theater; but they 
The had story-tellers, who related deeds and 
Makama. happenings in truly dramatic style.” 
In this species of spoken drama, two 
personages were supposed to take part in constant 
dialogue: the hero who told of his doings, and the 
narrator who served as chorus to him, drawing him 
out, as it were, by interrogating him. Each episode 
described by the hero is the subject of a single ma- 
kama (poem), and has no close connection with that 
which follows, but its rambling, riming prose is ex- 
tended and diversified by the interpolation of smaller 
poems, in absolutely strict rhythm and rime, and 
generally of exalted strain. The manner of opening 
à makama may be understood from the following: 


* From Siddim's vale—to Chaldea's pale—went I—and when 
arrived—the thought revived—to try—all to see—that there 


might be—rising, growing—coming, going, of the worst and 
the best, east and west. As I strode on the road—one day I 
espied on—a stone—all alone—at the highway side—a stranger 
sitting—resting him. As befitting—I addressed him—aiming 
at interesting him—as travelers do—when a few—or two— 
chance to meet—in a country street. AndIsaid, What cheer— 
neighbor dear?—Whence hast thou strayed—and what thy 
trade ?—He said, From daring feat—to daring feat—as it 
chances—my roving pleasure ever glances.—A fox I chase— 
or run à race—with the mountain sheep; no hill too steep—or 
vale too deep—for me to pace. Said I, Tell me, since thou so 
much hast wandered—some wondrous thing that thou hast 
pondered. He answered," ete. ('* Tabkemoni," makama X., 
‘The Chanticleer’s Reproach ?). 

The episodes. of the “Tahkemoni” cover a wide | 
field of remarkable experiences, varying from a 
banquet given to him in an important city of Baby- 
lonia (where, as the guest, Heman [Alharizi] tells 
of all the noble poets he has known in Spain) to a 
battle between Arabs “in the tents of Kedar,” a de- 
bate between an ant and a flea, or a reproof by a 


village chanticleer escaped from the butcher’s knife. 


If any purpose can be said to underlie Alharizi’s 
work, more serious than the one he himself. alleges, 
namely, the entertainment and refreshment of wear- 
ied minds, it may possibly be discerned, as Kümpf 
suggests, in his constantly implied reminders to 
wealthy men that they are bound to patronize and 
protect those that make scholarship their wealth and 
art their worth. His own experience gave point 
and pith to these admonitions. But if his own suf- 
ferings served likewise as the inspiration of his song, 
one feels gratified to learn from himself that the 
bow of constant hope shone steadily for him. As 
he himself says: 


abp yo pny cay 35 
nem vos 55 n2 Nb 
sas ni 55 wb on wt DON 
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“ Tf heaven's clouds should weep as my poor eyes have done, 
Then were for man on earth no path that still were dry ; 
But know, that e'en for me, as erst for Lamech's son, 

With all this deluge stood a rainbow in the sky!” 

Alharizi’s journey seems to have led him first to Al- 
exandria, then to Palestine. In 1218 he was in Jerusa- 
lem, as he states in the twenty-eighth makama of the 
“Tahkemoni.” He mentions at the same time that 
it was in 1199—on the recapture of the holy city by 

the Mohammedans from the Christians 
that the Jews were again allowed to 
live there. From Palestine his path 
led him to Syria, and there Damascus 
held him for a time. He has no high opinion of the 
Damascenes: they are “lovers of the wine-cup.” 
Of one of the poets of the city he says that " when 
he a ditty writes or eke an ode—it sounds as if some 
pot or kettle did explode." Again, “they are noth- 
ing but shallow rimesters whose flow of eloquence 
or diction soon runs dry, sirs!? Asa general thing, 
however, Alharizi's opinions concerning his rivals, 
Jewish or non-Jewish, were always more vehement 
than just (see AWANI). Whether he visited Greece 
or not is not clear: he has no respect for Grecian 
poets, who, he says, “mingle roses and thorns” (of 
style) promiscuously. From the superscription of 
the last makama, it appears that in 1204, the year 
Maimonides died, he was back again in Toledo; but 
there is no intimation of his fate thereafter. 

A remarkable illustration of his verbal dexterity 
may be mentioned: it isin the eleventh makama of the 
book which is entitled “ Mahberet Shirah bat Shalosh 
Leshonot" (The Song of the Three Languages). It 
contains an interpolated poem, twenty-three lines 
long, every line of which is written one-third in He- 
brew, one-third in Arabic, and one-third in Aramaic. 
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The Arabic portion rimes with the Hebrew through- 
out; the Aramaic portions have one rime, and that à 
two-syllabled one, maintained throughout the whole 
poem. 

Alharizi seems to have been a man of brilliant 
qualities, but a prey possibly to his impatience due to 
his trials and sufferings. Many of the better poems 
—ihoseinterpolated in the various makamas—betray 
a height of noble feeling which marks the true man 
of sentiment. Of his merits as a master of Hebrew 
versification there can be no doubt. Abraham b. 
Isaac Bedersi (end of the thirteenth century), in his 
* Hereb Hamithapeket? (Flaming Sword), mentions 
him together with Gabirol, Ibn Ezra, and Judah ha- 
Levi (Zunz, * Z. G.” p. 468). The poet Immanuel of 
Rome speaks in the preface to his * Mahberot ” (Ma- 
kamas), with reverence of him who wrote poetry and 
composed parables “ diverse each one from the other,” 
such as “the ancients knew not”; and he placed his 
poems, “taken with his sword and with his bow,” 
in the names of other men, although he alone com- 
posed them; in the name of Heber the Kenite... 
thus he took in his hand * the rod ” of his intelligence 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: The fullest and best appreciation of Alharizi 
is in Kàmpf's Nicht-Andalusische Poesie Andalusischer 
Dichter, Prague, 1858; Allg. Zeit. d. J'ud. 1837, Nos. 81, 86: 
1888, No. 7; Krafft, Jüd. Sagen, Ansbach, 1889; Literatur- 
blatt des Orients, 1840, Nos. 9, 11, 12, 18, 145; Lebrecht, ibid. 
1845, p. 43; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 213 et seq.; Dukes, Ginze Ox- 
ford, 1851; Monatssehrift, 1846, p. 279; Grüw, Gesch. d. 
Juden, vii. 88; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., see index. 
The Tahkemoni has been frequently edited: Constantinople, 
1540, 1583, Amsterdam, 1729, Vienna, 1845, Berlin (part only), 
1845, by Lagarde in 1883, Kaminka, 1899; but on this last, see 
adverse criticism in Zeit. f. Hebr. Bibl. iii. and iv. The 
Berlin edition (1845) was made by Kampf, who revised, an- 
notated, and voealized the text, and translated it into Ger- 
man. <A French translation was made by Carmoly (Brussels, 
1848-44). Some portions of the Tahkemoni were translated 
into Latin by Ure (London, 1772); into French by Silvestre de 
Sacy (Paris, 1883); and into English by F. de Sola Mendes in 
Jew. Chron. London, 1873. For Albarizi’s contribution to 
the liturgy, see Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 471; concerning his 
journey, see Kaminka, in Monatsschrift, 1900, pp. 217-220. 
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‘AL HET (Non by) : The longer confession of sin 
(Widdut), each sentence of which begins with the 
formula, “Forgive us for the sin we have commit- 
ted before Thee in. . ." the particular sins then 
being enumerated in alphabetical order. In the 


'AL HET 


she 
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hatanu lefaneka be - ye - zer ha - ra‘, 


we'al 


het shehatanu lefa - ne - ka 


and “therewith performed the miracles.” (The words 
in quotation-marks are Biblical phrases, in the mo- 
saic style of writing then prevalent among Hebrew 
scholars.) In his twenty-cighth makama, he places 
Alharizi in paradise, in the choice company of 
Maimonides and Mattathias, the high priest of the 
Hasmoneans. 

The following is the list of his writings: 

Original works: (1) Commentary on Job (Zunz, p. 
213); (2) the *'Tahkemoni "; (8) “Sefer ‘Anak ” (The 
Necklace), an imitation of Moses ibn Ezra's work of 
the same name (Zunz, in “ Allg. Zeit. d. Jud,” 1839, 
p. 388); (4) a small work, “Sefer Goralot" (Book of 
Lots); (5) * Refuat Gewiyah" (Healing of the Body), a 
poem on dietetics (Steinschneider, * Monatsschrift,” 
1846, p. 279; Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 218); (6) an intro- 
duction to the Hebrew language (see Neubauer, 
* Notice sur la Lexicographie Hebraique," p. 208). 

Translations: From the Arabic—(1) Maimonides’ 
Mishnah Commentary: “ Zera‘im.” (2) Maimonides’ 
“Moreh Nebukim”; published by L. Schlossberg, 
London, 1851, with notes by Scheyer. (9) Makamat 
Al-Hariri (Hariri's Makamas), under the Hebrew title 
* Mahberot Ithiel,” ed. Chennery, London, 1872, 
From the Greek—(4) Aristotle's * Ethics" and * Poli- 
tics”; reprinted in Leipsic, 1844. Graetz (l.c. note) 
mentions likewise (5) a translation of an essay by 
Galen against speedy interment, and (6) of a gyne- 
cological treatise by Sheshet Benveniste (^ Segulah 
le-Harayon "; see also Kämpf, ii. 26); and (7) “Sefer 
ha-Nefesh" (Book on the Soul) also ascribed to 
“Galen, the prince of physicians,” but translated 
from the Arabic (published by Jellinek, Leipsic, 
1852). (8) “ Musare ha-Filosofim" (Dicta of the Phi- 
losophers), done from Greek into Arabic by Honain 
ben Isaac. 


be - 


Sephardic usage, only one sin is mentioned for each 
letter, but among the Ashkenazim two sins are enu- 
merated under each, the formula for the second 
being, “And for the sin," etc. This confession is 
inserted in each “‘Amidah” of the Day of Atone- 
ment and its repetition, with the exception of the 
closing prayer, “ Ne'ilah." Among the Sephardim an 
abbreviated form is used inthe repetition. Accord- 
ing to northern custom the confession is chanted at 
length in a minor key, and is broken into four sec- 
tions by the prayer, * For all these, O God of forgive- 
ness, forgive us, pardon us, grant us remission!" 
The interruption is marked by the employment of a 
special chant for the preceding couplet, the same 
strain being elsewhere used in the penitential prayers, 
and, singularly enough, also for the responsive for- 
mula inviting the company at table to join in the 


grace after meals. "The music is as above. 
F. L. C. 


ALI B. ABRAHAM AL-TAWIL: Karaite 
scholar; flourished at Ramleh, Egypt, in the twelfth 
century. He was the author of a commentary on 
the Bible, no longer extant. Indeed, his very name 
remained unknown until recently, when it was 
brought to the attention of scholars by the publi- 
cation, by G. Margoliouth, of Al-Hiti's chronicle, 
which mentions Ali among the Karaite doctors of 
the twelfth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Margoliouth, in Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 481. 


I. B. 
ALI HA-LEVI BEN SOLOMON : Gaon; head 


of the academy at Bagdad in the first half of the 


twelfth century. His name occurs in an old Arabic 
responsum (Harkavy, “ Responsen der Geonim,” p. 
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186), also in “ The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela” 
(ed. Asher, pp. 77 et seq. ; and in Sambari, ed. Neu- 
bauer, “Med. Jew. Chron.” i. 128), where he figures 
as the master of David al-Roi, the clever pseudo- 
Messiah, whom, under the name of ALRoy, Disraeli 
has made the hero of a romance (compare Grätz, 
“ Gesch. d. Juden," 2d ed., vi. 269 et seg.) Ali was 
probably the father of SAMUEL HA-LEVY, who also 
presided over the college at Bagdad, and who, though 
at first a friend of Maimonides, in the year 1190 in 
an open letter attacked the latter’s doctrine regard- 
ing resurrection. 

As to the orthography of the name, some writers 
render it “Eli” (Asher, ib. English translation, p. 
129; Harkavy,“ Zeit. f. Hebr. Bibl." ii. 125), which is 
preferred by Steinschneider (^ Jew. Quart. Rev.? xi. 
484), while others have it “ Ali” (Epstein, “ Monats- 
schrift," xxxix. 519; Poznański, “ Rev. Et. Juives," 
xxxiii. 810; Kaufmann, 7d. xvii. 304). 

A poem addressed to Ali, the head of an academy, 
probably at Bagdad, on the occasion that his son, 
called Safi al-Din Joshua, had finished the Torah 
at the synagogue, was published by Steinschneider 
(*He-Haluz," 1856, iii. 151 et seq.) and has been 
thought to refer to the subject of this article (compare 
Kobak's “Jeschurun,” Hebrew part, iv. 92, note). 
The same poem, however, has now been found again 
by Steinschneider in an anonymous Hebrew diwan 
which is contained in a manuscript bought in the 
Orient by E. N. Adler (“ Jew. Quart. Rev." xii. 115 
et seg., and 202). The diwan points to the early part 
of the thirteenth century as the date of its author, 
and contains two other occasional poems addressed 
to Ali, who, therefore, can not be identical with the 
gaon of the preceding century. ‘This, moreover, is 
confirmed by the fact that in an earlier poem (^ Diwan 
Adler,” No. 6) the poet appears to have lamented 
the death of a daughter of the gaon Samuel ha-Levi, 
who, as mentioned above, succeeded Ali b. Solomon 
in the presidency of the academy. It is quite likely, 
therefore, that the Ali eulogized in the diwan, which 
speaks of him as “a descendant of the Geonim” (No. 
179, vs. 7 and 9),was the son of Samuel and grandson 
of the first Ali, and that he succeeded his sires in the 
exalted office which Samuel, in particular, had in- 
vested with great dignity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger's Jüd. Zeit. v. 89; Literaturhlatt d. 


Orients,vi. 739 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1902 and 1915; 
idem. Jüd. Liter., in Ersch and Gruber, Encyklopüdie. xxvii. 
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ALI IBN SAHL IBN RABBAN AL- 
TABARI (ABU AL-HASAN): Physician and 
writer on medical subjects in Irak about the middle 
of the ninth century; born in Taberistan. His father, 
Sahl, was well known as an astronomer and mathe- 
matician. Fora time Ali lived at Rai, where Mo- 
hammed al-Razi was his pupil in medicine. From 
Rai he went to Samarra, and for some years acted 
as secretary to Mazyar ibn Karin. He became a 
Mohammedan through the efforts of the Abbassid 
calif Al-Mu‘tasim (833-842), who took him into the 
service of the court, in which he continued under 
Al-Mutawakkel (847-861). Ali wrote the following 
works: (1) “Firdaus al-Hikmah” (Garden of Wis- 
dom), called also “ Al-Kunnash,” a system of medi- 
cine in seven parts; (2) “Tuhfat al-Muluk" (The 
King’s Present); (8) a work on the proper use of 
food, drink, and medicines; (4) *Hafth al-Sihhah ” 
(The Proper Care of Health), following Greek and 
Indian authorities; (5) “Kitab al-Ruka” (Book of 
Magic or Amulets); (6) ^ Kitab fi al-Hijamah ” (Trea- 
tise on Cupping); (7) “ Kitab fi Tartib al-‘Ardhiyah ” 
(Treatise on the Preparation of Food). 
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ALI SULEIMAN. See DaviD or FEZ. 

ALIBI (literally, *elsewhere"): A form of defense 
by which the accused undertakes to show that he was 
elsewhere when the crime was committed. Such à 
defense could of course be made in the criminal pro- 
cedure of the ancient Jews: for witnesses were ad- 
mitted for the defense as well as for the prosecution ; 
and the rules concerning the competency of witnesses 
and the mode of examination were pretty much the 
same for the witnesses on either side. It is therefore 
needless to speak here about the Alibi of the accused. 
But there is another kind of Alibi which is peculiar 
to the Talmudic law, dealing as it does with the pres- 
ence or absence of the witnesses of an alleged crime 
from the place where it was committed. It is drawn 
from the passages about the “plotting witnesses" 
(oD n'y): “If an unrighteous witness rise up 
against any man . . . then shall ye do unto him as 
he has thought [plotted] to do unto his brother " 
(Deut. xix. 16-19, R. V.). 

The law against the "plotting witness" applied 
to civil as well as to criminal cases. The underlying 
principle is thus set forth in Mishnah Makkot, i. 4: 

* Witnesses are not ' plotters’ unless they are confuted as to 
their own persons. How isthis? Suppose they say, ' We testify 

against such and such a man that he has killed 

The Plotting somebody.’ Now, if others should say to them, 

Witness. ‘How can you say so? for the murdered man [or 

the supposed murderer] was at the time of the 

deed in our company at such and such a place. This would not 

prove them ‘plotters.’ Butif the opposing witnesses say : ' How 

can you testify so, seeing that you were with us on that day at 

such and such a place?’ This proves them ' plotters '; and upon 
such testimony they may be put to death.” 

Two witnesses, being required to prove any fact, 
were called a set (M3); three witnesses were no more 
than a set (bid. 7); and a new set of witnesses was 
deemed sufficient to refute the former set and to con- 
vict them of * plotting," provided they could prove 
an Alibi as to the two or three witnesses of the prose- 
cution. But if these were at different places, the 
absence of each from the place where the disputed 
act occurred must be testified to by at least two 
Witnesses. 

As to the casuistry of a case in which more than 
three witnesses (that is, more than one set) had tes- 

tified, or in which one of the original 

Effect of witnesses was found to be disqualified 

Contradict- by kinship or bad character, the bal- 
ory ance of opinion is that the same set 
Testimony. of counter-witnesses could refute and 
brand as plotters any number of orig- 

inal witnesses as they came up in separate sets. 

The case is also put, in which witnesses (the first 
set) against the accused are branded as plotters by a 
second set.-and those of the second set are exposed in 
like manner by a third set; that thereupon the man 
originally accused and the second set of witnesses 
would be punishable, and the first witnesses would 
stand justified. This process, following the opinion 
adopted in the Mishnah, may be continued indefi- 
nitely,as long as no execution of judgment has taken 
place. To this rule, however, R. Judah objects, on 
account of the mischief that would result from such 
encouragement of informers (25. 5). 

The Sadducees maintained that the false witnesses 
could not be punished until the sentence against the 
original defendant was carried into effect; but the 


Alibi 
Alienation 


Pharisaic sages pointed to the words of Scripture, “as 
he had thought [plotted] to do”; not “as he did.” 
However, any procedure against the plotting wit- 
nesses is to take place only after the defendant has 
been condemned; which rule is drawn from the 
words of Scripture, “soul for soul,” the defendant 
being deemed dead when he is condemned. 

In case the accused has been actually put to death 
upon false testimony, the plotters can not be pun- 
ished; but when the judgment is only for stripes, 

or for money, or property, the execu- 

Punish- tion of the judgment does not bar a 

ment prosecution of the plotters (Maimon- 

of Plotting ides, *Hilkot ‘Edut,” xx. 2). Still, in 

Witnesses. all such cases the convicted plotters 

are rendered infamous, and can never 

be witnesses thereafter (25. 1) It does not follow, 

however, that witnesses proving the absence of the 

witnesses for the prosecution from the locus tn quo 

should not be heard at the trial, in a manner similar 
to other witnesses for tlie defense. 

The punishment to be inflicted upon plotting wit- 
nesses when the defendant is condemned to death is 
distinct enough; but when he is condemned to exile 
in one of the cities of refuge for involuntary man- 
slaughter, it does not suffice to send the false witnesses 
to the city of refuge: they must on the contrary be 
punished with stripes, on the ground that every 
offender against *thou shalt not" (negative com- 
mands)is thus punished, unless a different punish- 
ment is pronounced and is practicable. 

An analogous case occurs where witnesses de- 
nounce a man of the priestly line as being the son of 
a divorced woman, which would render him unfit for 
the priestly function. In this case there can be no 
retaliation in kind, and the witnesses must be flogged 
(Mak. i. 1). 

Again, if the false witnesses testify that the de- 
fendant's ox has killed a human being, or that some 
one is a Jewish bondman, or has by theft incurred 
the penalty of being sold into bondage—they are 

flogged: such is the tradition (Mak. 
Indemnity. 2»). The words of Scripture (Deut. 

xix. 21), “eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot," offer no difficulty; for 
as this law was in other cases carried out by the 
award of a money-compensation, the judgment ren- 
dered on the testimony of the plotting witnesses for 
the loss of an eye, a tooth, a hand, or a foot, would be 
a judgment for money simply. In case the false 
witnesses are condemned to make good in money the 
amount of an unjust judgment, they are not pun- 
ished with stripes; the rule being that “those who 
pay do not suffer stripes." "The plotting witnesses 
pay between them only once the sum which the 
party against whom they testified would have lost 
by their falsehood (Mishnah Mak. i. 8, Gem. 5«). 

In some civil cases it is not so plain how much in- 
jury would result from an unjust judgment; and 
here it seems that the sages felt the necessity for a 
calculus of probabilities. The Mishnah (Mak. i. 1) 
formulates these cases (of witnesses found guilty of 
“plotting ?): 

“We testify against N. N. that he has divorced 
his wife and has not paid her her jointure (KetubaZ). 
But [it is objected], will he not some day have to 
pay her that jointure?  [Answer:] The judges 
should estimate how much a man is willing to pay 
of the given amount in acquittance of a jointure 
(inasmuch as it is payable only when the wife is 
widowed or divorced; while if she dies before the 


husband, no claim exists, since he is her heir). 
We testify against N. N., that he owes A. a thou- 


sand zuz [9160] payable in thirty days (while in 
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fact he owes him this sum payable in ten years) The 
judges should estimate how much a man will give 
to retain the money in his hand for ten years rather 
than for thirty days." 
Such questions are often answered in modern 
times by life-tables, dower-tables, and, generally 
speaking, by the calculation of compound interest ; 
but the Hebrew judges of early days had neither 
the statistical nor the mathematical elements oi 
which to base their calculations. They had to guess 
as best they could. L. N. D. 


ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION: The 
act of eausing a thing to become the property of 
another—A lienation—is, in Roman and English law, 
the general term under which the change of title 
by gift, sale, or barter is treated. The rabbinical 
law looks at the transfer of property from the stand- 
point of the new, rather than of the old, owner: not 
from the view-point of him who alienates or parts 
with a thing, but of him who acquires ownership 
init. The distinctions of the Mishnah and the dis- 
cussions of the Talmud apply to kinyan (Acqui- 
sition). Acquisition is brought about in different 
ways, according to the nature of the thing to be ac- 
quired—a slave, land, a commodity, or a claim. As 
the old owner's title ceases at the same moment that 
the new owner's title begins, the Talmudic law of 
Acquisition covers the same ground as that of Aliena- 
tion in the jurisprudence of more modern times. The 
leading maxims on Acquisition are given by the Mish- 
nah in the first chapter of the treatise * Kiddushin " 
(Betrothals) which, beginning with the modes in 
which the rightto a wife may be acquired, goes on to 
show how other rights are acquired,—for example, to 
a Jewish servant, a Canaanitish servant, a slave, land, 
etc.—and then how title is acquired in domestic ani- 
mals, and other chattels (Kid. iv. 1). For the law 
touching commodities, and more especially for differ- 
ent kinds of currency, Baba Mezi'a, iv. 1-2, must be 
consulted. Setting aside the cases of the Hebrew 
bondman and bondwoman, who can not be transferred 
to another master, and omitting also the means by 
which the “Canaanite bondman” may obtain his 
freedom, the following general rules are given: 

A bondman is acquired by the payment of money, 
by deed in writing (shetar), or by taking possession 

(hazakah) (Aid. i. 8). Animals are 
Modes acquired according to their nature, by 
of Acquisi- delivery to the purchaser, or by his 
tion. removing or lifting them. "The term 
most commonly used is meshikah 
(pulling, moving); and this is elsewhere applied to 
other movables (70. 4), "Things of value “bound by 
debt ” (aharayut)—that is, land or things attached to 
the soil—and slaves are acquired by payment of 
money, by a written deed, or by taking possession (čb. 
9). Other things, 4.e., movables, are in themselves 
acquired only by bodily removal; but they may be 
made an incident or accessory to land or immova- 
bles, and will then pass with these when the land 
or immovable thing is acquired as above (70.). Asa 
general rule, in the case of barter, when one thing of 
value becomes the price of another, the Acquisition 
of one immediately changes title in the other (5. 6). 
But (see ACCEPTANCE) mere words of assent, though 
spoken by seller and buyer, or by donor and donee, 
in the presence of witnesses, have in themselves no 
force whatever. 

The Alienation of land (karka‘) is to be consid- 

ered first. Whatever is attached to the ground is 


treated as land. except ripe fruits (such as grapes). 
which may be sold separately in the same manner in 


which movables are alienated. "The Acquisition of 
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land by the payment of money or by taking a writ- 
ten deed is derived by the Talmud from the incidents 
related in Jer. xxxii., especially in the 


Acquisi- 44th verse: “Men shall buy fields for 
tion of money, and subscribe the deeds and 
Land. seal them.” It may be remarked that 


in Talmudic language the sealing of 
a written document (sketar or get) means neither more 
nor less than the subscription by the witnesses. No 
“scaling ” of the deed of conveyance, however, is re- 
quired in any of the passages of the Mishnah or Ba- 
raita which treat of such deeds; though such attes- 
tation is contemplated sometimes (see PRIORITIES). 
While the proceedings described in Jer. xxxii. 9-14 
imply a custom of leaving a copy of a deed for land 
at some public or secret place (a custom equivalent 
to the modern law of recording deeds), the Talmud 
shows only slight traces of this useful institution; 
and these point to Roman influence (Kid. iv. 5; Yer. 
M. K. ii. 815; Git. 44«; Toscf., B. D. viii. 2: see Jas- 
trow, * Dict.,” under the words *2*8 and *223y). 

It seems that while a deed is always suflicient to 
complete a gift of land, it is not sufficient of itself 
to close a sale of land until the price is paid, except 
in a case in which the owner “sells land on ac- 
count of its badness”; that is, in order to get rid of 
it, and is therefore willing to risk the buyer's sol- 
vency rather than give him time to reconsider. 
Neither the Talmud nor the later standards under- 
take to define what is meant by a sale of land on ac- 
count of its badness. But where the seller, upon 
giving a deed of conveyance, takes a bond for the 
whole purchase-money, or for the unpaid part; or 
when he states in the deed that he has received such 
a part and remains a creditor for the balance, he 
shows that he does not insist on cash in hand, and 
the sale stands, no matter how long the payment is 
withheld (Kid. 26a; B. M. 77b, et seq.). But a partial 
payment of the purchase-money, unless it be ex- 
pressly stated that the rest is held over by the buyer 
as a loan, with or without a written conveyance, en- 
titles the purchaser only to a proportionate share of 
theland. "This share 1s taken from the most desir- 
able parts ('Zddit) or from the least desirable parts 
(eibburit) according as the seller or the buyer de- 
mands the rescission; he who declines to carry out 
the contract has the “lower hand” (75. 110). When 
the seller, after receiving part of the price, contin- 
ues to dun the buyer for the rest, it is proof that he 
does not consider the transaction closed, except in 
the case already mentioned, where he has sold the 
ficld on account of its badness (2D. ). 


The Tosafists on this passage remark that in the practise of 
their time these distinctions were dropped, and that dunning 
for the price does not defeat the sale. But the great standard 
works, such as that of Maimonides and the * Hoshen Mishpat," 
maintain the rule about the seller who, in the words of the Tal- 
mud, ‘goes out and in” after his money. 

Payment of the purchase-money is sufficient by 
itself to bind both parties, but only in countries in 

which it is the custom not to write 

Modes of «deeds for the transfer of land: where 
Possession. the custom requires such a deed the 

money payment alone is insuflicient 
(Kid. 26a). But the taking possession by the pur- 
chaser seems to be a full substitute for the writing 
of a deed. When possession is taken in the grant- 
or's presence, his consent is implied; otherwise he 
must have given leave by such words as, “Take 
possession and acquire." Closing a fence or making 
a gap in it—no matter how small—or widening a 
gap, with a purpose of improving, or locking up a 
house, is an act of possession ; and where the grantor 
delivers the key ofa house, or the bucket of a cistern, 


which he has sold, such delivery is an authorization 


to take possession (Mishnah B. B. iii. 8, Gem. 526 et 
8(g.). Walking up and down over a field does not 
secure possession of it; but where a footpath is sold, 
walking on it is enough; for this is its only use(B. B. 
1004). Stony, unenclosed land, unfit for tillage, may 
be acquired by spreading fruit or letting one's cattle 
run over it (¢bid. 29). Of course, to sow or to reap 
or to gather fruit is an act of possession (ibd. 360). 

Where several parcels of ground are granted together, though 
they be in several countries and of the most diverse kinds or de- 
scriptions, the act of taking possession of one parcel gives the 
purchaser title to all, and binds the bargain as to all. However, 
if the parcels are sold for money, it seems that the price of all 
must be paid, else only those that are paid for will pass (Tosef., 
Ket. ii. 1; Kid. 27a et seq.). 

The most effective manner of acquiring land isthe 
so-called “purchase by kerchief” (kinyan sudar), 
under the rule given above, that where one thing is 
made the price of another, the Acquisition of the one 
changes title in the other also. Now as an “imple- 
ment” (Kel) may be acquired by lifting it, it can 
easily be arranged that a kerchief—or any other ob- 
ject, such as a needle, even if worth less than a peru- 
tah (the smallest coin)—be made the nominal con- 
sideration, the real price being paid as the parties may 
agree. Thecustom was known also in the old German 
law, under the name of JMantelgrif (grasping the 
mantle) It is derived by the Talmud from the pas- 
sage in Ruth, iv. 7: *to confirm all things, a man 
plucked off his shoe and gave it to his neighbor." 
The change of ownership in the land being thus estab- 
lished, there was a foundation for the promise of the 
buyer to pay a further sum, the real price of the land ; 
and the bargain was at once closed, so that neither 
side could withdraw (B. M. 47a). Only “implements” 
can be used thus ; not coins nor * fruits" (perot), the 
latter term comprising grain and other eatables sold 
by quantity (ibid. Kid. 280). 

The owner of land may sell or give it to another for 
a term of years—an arrangement which differs from 

a lease in so far as there is no stated 
Sale rent—or he may sell and give its prod- 
Limited by uce for a number of years. In the 
Time. former case, the grantee may “build 
and tear down,” or, in the language 
of the common law, he is a tenant “without im- 
peachment or waste”; in the latter case, he is on 
the footing of an ordinary tenant. And just as land 
or its produce can thus be given for a stated time, 
one or more fruit-trees, or their fruit, can be thus 
sold or given. But the land or trees, or their prod- 
uce or fruit, after the term of years, must be reserved 
to the original owner or his heirs. The grantee can 
not alienate any unexpired time to a third person; 
for the use of the land or its produce from and after 
a time in the future, being a “thing that has not come 
into existence,” can not be the subject of sale or gift 
(Maimonides, * Hilkot Mekirah,” xxiii) Hence, what 
the English lawyer designates as a “strict settle- 
ment," and the layman calls “tying up an estate,” is 
impossible under the Jewish law. 

A slave (Canaanite bondman) is in the main ac- 
quired like land; and what in the case of land is said 
as to a deed in writing or payment in money, would 
apply also to the purchase of a slave, except that 
there could be no apportionment of the thing bought 


. to the part of the price that is paid. But the form of 


taking possession (hazakah)—which is the third man- 
ner of Acquisition—naturally differs from that in the 
case of land. Any service rendered by the bondman 
to the buyer, such ascarrying articles for him, dress- 
ing or undressing him, rubbing or drying him after 
a bath, is sufficient. 


The best opinion is that lifting or pulling. as in the case of 
domestie animals or of lifeless animals, is not applicable to & 
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Slave: instead of the buyer lifting his new slave as an act of 
possession, it would be more proper for the slave to lift and 
carry his new master as an act of service. But the slave may. 
like land, be acquired by the form of bartering him for a '* ker- 
chief " or other implement (Kid. 22b). Anda slave, like land, 
is deemed a thing “bound for debt"; hence, other things of 
value may be transferred with him as incidents. 


The rule that movables (metaltelin) do not pass by 
the pay ment of the price in money, but only by *lift- 
ing or removal .or delivery," is by 

Sale of most of the later teachers (Resh La- 
J«Movables. kish dissenting, B. M. 472) spoken of as 

à mere rabbinical institution. They 
explain that the Torah gives a binding effect to the 
payment of the price; but that the carly sages 
feared that when the price was paid before delivery, 
room would be left for fraud, as the seller after re- 
ceiving his money might claim that the buyer's 
goods had been burned or otherwise destroyed in his 
(the seller's) barn or warehouse, while already at 
the buyer'srisk. Hence, in an unusual case in which 
such fraudulent practise is not to be feared, delivery 
is not required; for example, when the seller is in 
debt to the buyer for the price of another commodity 
(not, however, for money loaned), an oral sale in 
satisfaction of this debt is held binding without de- 
livery (20. Maimonides, * Hilkot Mekirah,” v. 4). 

While lifting is sufficient in all places, delivery to 
the buyer gives title only when it takes place either 
on the public highway or in a courtyard not belong- 
ing to either; and the buyer's own act of moving 
(meshikah) gives him title only when it is done upon 
the sidewalk, or in à courtyard that belongs to both ; 
for in the act of moving, the buyer briugs the article 
into his own domain. When goods of any kind are 
already on the grounds of the buyer, the bargain 
itself, price and all terms being fixed, is sufficient to 
change the title and bind all parties: when the goods 
are on the grounds of the seller, or of a warehouse- 
man of the seller's choice, the buyer can attain the 
desired end by renting the place upon which the 
goods are placed. He thus comes into virtual posses- 
sion (B. B. 85a, Kid. 255, 272). 

When a flock of sheep or when very bulky articles are bought, 
a formal renting of the place on which they are found is the 
easiest mode of closing the bargain, as the ‘‘ purchase by ker- 
chief ” seems not to have been in vogue in dealing with chattels. 

The Talmudic passage as to the requisites for changing title 
in a ship (B. B. 76a et seq.) is rather confused ; and the com- 
mentators are not agreed either as to its true meaning or as to 
which of the disputants is right and should be followed. It 
seems clear that when the ship is in deep water, in the open sea, 
delivery is sufficient ; but it is not clear what degree of removal 
is required when it is in a narrow, half-private inlet comparable 
to a sidewalk, or when it is drawn up on land. 

Goods may be sold or given away asan incident to 
land. The Talmud (Kid. 26) mentions a case that 
happenedin Jerusalem wherea wealthy person wished 
to give to a friend goods of great value in different 
parts of the country. Upon the advice of competent 
lawyers that there was no other way to bring abont 
his purpose, he went with his friend to a lot which 
he owned beyond the walls, and, announcing his 
intent to give him that lot and the goods named, 
put him in occupation of the lot, which thus in- 
cluded the goods. A written deed for the lot and the 
goods would probably have been just as effective. 
As movables are not acquired by payment of the 
price in money, a question arose over the exchange 
of two kinds of money, and it was held that the more 

current among them is to be treated as 

Exchange money, the other as a commodity : the 
of Coins. delivery of the latter therefore binds 
the bargain, not the delivery of the 

former. The less current “buys” the more current, 
Thus “ gold buys silver; copper buys silver; bad (7.e., 
worn or uncurrent) pieces buy good pieces; bath- 


checks buy coins"; but inversely, the bargain can not 
be clinched (Mishnah B. M. iv.1). 

The Gemara (44a) on this section refers to an older opinion— 
evidently inconsistent with the Mosaic law —that, as between 
gold and silver coins, the former are to be considered money, 
and the latter "fruits," 4c. commodities. But gold or silver 
bars are commodities for all purposes. i 


With certain exceptions which necessity has en- 
grafted on the rule, things not yet in existence, or 
which do not yet belong to the person attempting 
the sale, may not be sold (see ACCEPTANCE). Things 
of undefined quantity, not yet weighed or measured, 
may besold, such asa field of growing wheat, a stack 
of wine-jars, etc., subject, however, to recourse for 
overreaching (see OVERREACHING); for the law does 
not allow chancing bargains. But when the nature 
of the objects is unknown to either of the parties, 
e.g., "I sell to you whatever this house contains,” 
the sale is void; though the goods may have been 
formally “moved” to satisfy the requirements of 
meshikah. 

Although a trade between buyer and seller could 
not be enforced after the money had been paid but 

the goods not been delivered to, or re- 
Sanctity of moved by, the buyer, it was deemed 
Contracts. binding in the forum of conscience, as 

the Mishnah says (B. M. iv. 2): * He 
who collected His demands from the age of the Flood 
and the age of the Dispersion, will hereafter collect 
His demand from the man who does not stand by 
his word." Upona precedent given in the Talmud, 
the custom grew up that in such cases, the party 
taking advantage of the rule of law, by asking the 
return of the price, or by refusing to deliver the 
goods and tendering back the price, would be sum- 
moned before the judges, and be solemnly informed 
by them in the above words: “He who collected,” 


etc. (to which is added, B. M. 48«: “and from the 


men of Sodom and Gomorrah and from the Egyp- 
tians who were drowned in the sea”). According 
to the better opinion this was an imprecation, the 
public warning being evidently meant as a punish- 
ment, and in the hope that the fear thereof would 
induce men to carry out their contracts of sale, 
though à rise or fall in the price of the commodity 
(such as salt or wine) might cause loss (D. M. 485). 
The old Mosaic law, like the early Roman and 
early common law, did not recognize the sale or 
transfer of à claim to a third per- 
Transfer of son. But the Scribes, like the Roman 
Claims. and English jurists, devised ways and 
means of overcoming this defect and 
of treating claims as subjects of gift or sale (Git. 18b 
et seg.) An old Halakah establishes the validity of 
the transfer in one particular case known as the 
“meeting of three." This occurs when the cred- 
itor, the debtor, and the proposed assignee are all 
together: a transfer made even by word of mouth 
is then binding. This rule is stated as if it were 
arbitrary and rested on tradition alone; but it is 
thoroughly logical. For if the debtor is present and 
assents, there is, in fact, a new agreement on his 
part to pay his debt to the assignee; while the old 
creditor releases him, and the new promise is based 
on this release. But when the three do not meet, a 
delivery of the bond or written obligation (shetar) 
for the debt is insufficient to change the title; for 
the bond is not the debt, it is only evidence thereof. 
The creditor, besides delivering the bond, should 
give to the assignee a written order on the debtor; 
and thus the transfer is said to be made by “de- 
livery and writing” (B. D. 75b, 77a). 
But as the Mosaic law knows nothing of the sale of claims, 
the old creditor and his heirs would still have the power to " for- 
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give” [cancel] the debt; and the debtor might claim the benefit 
of such a release, because he was ‘“‘ bound " only to the original, 
not to the new, creditor. Hence, some of the later rabbis sug- 
gested that a clause be inserted in every bond to the effect that 


the debtor should be bound not only to the creditor, but to any. 
one deriving rights from him; thus rendering it a note payable 
to “A. B., or order," which would be in a measure negotiable. 
(Note of Rabad on Maimonides, ** Hilkot Mekirah,” vi. 12.) 


Another way of disposing of claims by sale or 
gift was found in the maxim above given, that 
things of value can be made to pass with land or 
slaves. Hence a debt, no matter how large, secured 
by a bond or an open account, might be made an 
incident to a plot of land, no matter how small; and 
if the proper steps were taken to pass title in the lot 
(for instance, by occupation), the title to the debt 
would pass also, though neither the debt nor the 
deed evidencing it, was in any way connected with 
the land (B. B. 77d). 

The “power above," which meant the representa- 
tives of the community of Jerusalem, whenever buy- 

ing on behalf of the Sanctuary, could 

Acquisi- purchase both land and chattels with- 
tion by the out taking possession, either by the 

Sanctuary payment of the price or even by word 
(Hekdesh). of mouth. “‘ This oxisa burnt-offer- 
ing,’ ‘ This house is consecrated,’ are 
effective words, though the objects be at the end of 
the world " (Mishnah Kid. i. 6, Gem. 280 et seq.). 

Orphans under guardianship aro, as to their inher- 
ited goods, to some extent governed by the same 
rules as the Sanctuary, and even have certain privi- 
leges, not discussed by the Talmud as belonging to 

the Sanctuary. If, after the orphans 
Privileges have sold “fruits” but have not yet 
of received the money, the value of the 
Orphans. “fruits” rises, the orphans may set 
the sale aside; for their goods can be 
acquired by payment only. Should the goods fall 
in price, the buyer who acquired them in the usual 
way must keep them. If the orphans have received 
their money, and the “fruits” have risen in price be- 
fore removal, the sellers may reconsider, like adults. 
Should the price of the “ fruits ” fall, then the buyers 
may withdraw, but remain under the imprecation 
mentioned above, * He who collected,” etc. Again, 
when the orphans have bought commodities and taken 
possession, but have not yet paid the money, and the 
commodities rise in value, the orphans are no worse 
off than others and may insist on their contract. 
On the other hand, should the commodities become 
cheaper, the orphans may not withdraw ; for under 
such circumstances no one would sell commodities to 
themoncredit. Lastly, if the orphans have paid the 
price, but have not taken possession, they may with- 
draw like others, in case of a fallin price. But if the 
commodities have risen the seller may retire, and suf- 
fer the usual imprecation ; for, should the rule be fixed 
that the orphans gain title by paying the price, the 
seller might pretend that the goods had since been lost 
by fire or been stolen by robbers while in his posses- 
sion (Maimonides, “ Hilkot Mekirah, ? ix. 9-6). 

A question of priority may arise, when the same 
land has been sold, or disposed of by donation, to 
two or more parties. Among the carly Amoraim 
there arose a dispute whether the parties should 
divide or the judge should use his discretion (shuda 
de-dayyane) to decide the priority of the claimants; 
the latter opinion prevailed, so that only in the ab- 

sence of such evidence will the parties 

Question of be called upon to divide. The de- 
Priority. cision will not be determined so much 
by the evidence of the witnesses whose 

attestation forms the seal of the deed, as by that of 
the witnesses to its delivery, if such there be; for 
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deeds take effect not from the time of attestation, 

but from the time of delivery. Where the custom of 

marking the hour of delivery upon the deed obtains, 

a deed bearing the hour will prevail over the deed 

of the same day without the hour; and a deed bear- 

ing the day and month will prevail over the deed 
bearing the month only (Ket. 94« et seg.). Accord- 
ing to the standard codes, a deed of gift will be re- 
jected when in conflict with a subsequent sale of 
land, unless “t has been made public, so as to warn 
all other persons against purchasing the subject of 
the gift. A deed of gift is under suspicion of fraud 
unless it contains words of request to the attesting 
witnesses to publish the gift widely; and even as 
between two deeds of gift the second should be pre- 
ferred when it contains such words and is made 
public, while the first is kept secret or does not con- 
tain a request for publicity (Maimonides, * Hilkot 

Zekiyah u-Mattanah." chap. v.). 

The law of conditional sales or gifts is rather 
obscurely stated in the Mishnah (B. M. vii. 11), and 
the Gemara upon it (94a) is too scanty to elucidate 

it Rashi (ad locum) thinks that an 

Conditional impossible condition is to be disre- 

Sales garded, even if named as preceding the 
or Gifts. act. Maimonides (“Hilkot Mekirah,” 
chap. xi.) derives from the Mishnah 

the following rules: 

When one grants either land or goods, and condi- 
tions are set up by either the grantor or grantee 
which are possible of fulfilment, then if the condi- 
tions are fulfilled, the object passes; otherwise it 
does not (čb. xi. 1) This holds, however, only 
when the grant is made in the prescribed way (deed 
of land, moving of goods, etc.), and the grantee has 
to perform the condition thereafter; but if the title 
is not to pass at once, and it is agreed that it shall 
pass when the condition is performed, it will not 
pass even on performance; for there is an “ insincere 
promise” (ASMAKTA), and the title can not pass, as 
it was not intended that it should (čb. xi. 2). For 
instance, A has sold or given his house to B, on con- 
dition that B shall, on a named day, go with him to 
Jerusalem; and B has occupied the house: then, if 
B goes on the date specified, the house is his. But 
if A tells B, “If you go to Jerusalem, I will give 
you the house, or sell it to you for so and so much,” 
and B goes and thereafter occupies the house, the 
sale or gift does not take effect (b. xi. 3). Hence 
where earnest-money is given to bind a bargain, 
with the understanding that the giver shall forfeit 
it if he withdraw from the bargain, but the receiver 
shall return it doubly if he withdraw, only the former 
part of the agreement can be carried out, and not the 
latter (db. xi. 4). Though the conditional agreement 
for a transfer in the future be made before witnesses 
or by deed in writing, it can not be carried into effect 
(tb, Xi. 6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The subject of this article is discussed by Mai- 
monidesin Hilkot Mekirah and Hilkot Zekiyah; by the 
author and the annotators of the Hoshen Mishpat, $8 189- 
213, 241-249. H.R. Fassel, Mishpete El: Das Mosaisch-Rab- 
binische Civil-Recht, 1852-1854; ‘idem, ‘Asot Mishpat: Das 
Mosaisch-Rabbinische Gerichtsverfahren, 1858. Bloch, 
Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Erbrecht, Budapest, 1879 ; idem, 
Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Besitzrecht, Budapest, 1897. 
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ALIENS: There are several designations for 
Aliens in the Old Testament. Of these, 37 and "33 
mean specifically “foreign,” a person outside the 
circle of the nation (Isa. i. 7; Judges, xix. 12) or 
of the class or family (Deut. xxv. 5, husband's 
family; Ex. xxix. 88, Aaron's family ; Prov. ii. 16, 
a man's family) and so come to signify simply 
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another person” (Prov. v. 10) In Prov. v. 3 “a 
strange Woman” =“adulteress,” a woman, not a 
man’s wife, with whom he has illicit relations. The 
most important term is 43, “resident alien,” a for- 
eigner who has come to dwell permanently among 
people with whom he, to a certain extent, identifies 
himself. Nearly equivalent to ger is 3n, “so- 
journer," a rare word in the Old Testament, ap- 
parently implying a less settled residence than 
ger (but compare Gen. xxiii. 4; Lev. xxv. 28). Most 
of the occurrences are in Lev. xxii. 95. In I Kings, 
xvii. 1 we should probably read with Septuagint 
met-tishbak. To these two terms may be added 
Vay, “hired man,” a person who, though he may 
be a native (Deut. xxiv. 14), is often contrasted 
with the native (Deut. xv. 18) and associated with 
the toshab (Ex. xii. 45). Three classes of Aliens 
may be recognized: (1) Canaanites dwelling in Is- 
raelitish communities; (2) persons from other lands 
(fugitives, etc.) seeking permanent abode in Israel; 
(3) foreigners dwelling there temporarily. No sharp 
distinction is made in the Old Testament between 

the first and second classes. 
AS to the position of Aliens in the pre-Canaanite 
period, we have no knowledge. After the settlement 
in Canaan, up tothe time of Solomon 


Canaanites the relations between the Israelites and 
and their neighbors seem to have been free 


and unrestricted. The clans dwelt 
side by side; there was no central gov- 
ernment; intermarriages were common (Samson, 
Uriah, etc.); it was generally accepted that a man 
going to live in a community should adopt its re- 
ligion (I Sam. xxvi. 19). This state of things lasted 
until the establishment of Israel’s political suprem- 
acy and the birth of a distinct national feeling. 
Gradually the rights of citizenship were in part for- 
mally restricted to natives. Some of the foreign 
tribes were reduced to slavery (Josh. ix, 27; I Kings, 
ix, 20; compare I Chron. xxii. 2); and resident for- 
eigners occupied an inferior position. 

Though Aliens did not enjoy full civil rights, and 
were not citizens in their own right, their interests 
were not neglected. Living, as they 


Israelites. 


Friendly did, in close social relations with the 
Laws. natives, they were protected by the 


broad dictates of humanity. There 

seems to have been a relation similar to that of client- 
age (Lev. xxii. 10, xxv. 40). Gradually this kiudly 
sentiment was formulated in laws. No prophet be- 
fore Jeremiah speaks of duties to Aliens. Before 
his time publie opinion had apparently not been di- 
rected to this point: it was a new social question. 
The alien, as well as indigent persons (Levites, wid- 
ows, orphans), was to have a share in the third year's 
tithes (Deut, xiv. 29, xxvi. 19, 19) and in the offer- 
ing of first-fruits (Deut. xxvi. 11); he had the right 
to glean (Deut. xxiv. 19-91; Lev. xix. 10, xxiii. 22); 
he might flee from the avenger of blood to the city of 
refuge(Josh. xx. 9, Num. xxxv. 15); and strict justice 
was to be meted out to him (Ex. xxii. 90 [A. V. 21]; 
Deut. xxix. 10 [A. V. 11], xxvii. 19; Jer. vii. 6, xxii. 
9; Ezek.xxii 7). The ordinary commercial regula- 
tions applied to him: he might become poor and be 
sold as a slave (Lev. xxv. 45), or grow rich and own 
slaves, even Israelitish slaves (Lev. xxv. 47); but 
should he be sold he remained a slave in perpetuity, 
whereas the Israelite slave was freed at the jubilee. 
It was lawful to lend money at interest to a for- 
eigner (Deut. xxiii. 21 [A. V. 20]) and to exact of him 
the payment of a debt (Deut. xv. 8); but it is not 
clear whether or not the rule applied to a ger. As 
to the right of the alien to own land, we have little 
information. In early times, probably, the ri ght ex- 


isted; sec II Sam. vi. 10 (Obed-edom), xi. 8 (Uriah), 
xxiv.24 (Araunah). Itis distinctly atfirmed by Eze. 
. kiel (Ezek. xlvii. 22, 28); whether it 
had been modified before his time, or 
was modified after his time, it ig 
hardly possible to say. The tendency 
was to an extension of the rights of Aliens; see eṣ- 
pecially the broad tone of Num. ix. 14, xv. 15, xxxv. 
15. The general rule of Lev. xxv., by which land 
reverted to the Israelite owner at the jubilce, is not 
Incompatible with ownership of land by resident 
Aliens, On the whole, it seems likely that the right 
had never been denied them by law. 

In the religious status of the ger we find a simi- 
lar movement toward freedom and equality. At firgt 

he was not subject to the stricter ritual 
Religious rules: he might eat of food from ani- 
Rights. mals that had died a natural death 
(Deut. xiv. 21) or such a carcass 
might be sold to a foreigner (Deut. xiv, 21); but 
this permission was afterward rescinded (Lev. xvii. 
15). He was required to observe the national holi- 
days, Sabbath (Ex. xxiii. 12, xx. 10), the feasts of 
Weeks and of Booths (Deut. xvi. 11, 14), though 
this was perhaps a civil and social regulation, these 
being probably old Canaanitish festivals. It is prob- 
able also that from the beginning he observed the 
other agricultural festival, Mazzot; though such 
observance is not commanded in Deuteronomy, it is 
enjoined in Ex. xii. 19. The case is different with 
the nomadic festival, Pesah. This was at first not 
considered to be an affair of the ger; but after the. 
Exile, when the community became religiously a 
unit, he was permitted to take part in it (Num. 
ix. 14). 

Finally, as it would seem, the rite of cireumcision 
was made a condition of such participation (Ex. xil. 
48); probably at this time gerim were as a rule 
circumcised. But participation was forbidden to 
the foreigner (»okr?), the sojourner ( toshab), and the 
hireling (sakir) (Ex. xii. 49, 45). In other points 
equality came to be the rule: as to eating blood 
(Lev. xvii. 10), the cult of Melek (Moloch) (Lev. xx. 
2), blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 16), sins of inadvertence 
(Num. xv. 29), offerings (Lev. xvii. 8, xix. 10, xxii. 
18; Num. xv. 14-16), the Day of Atonement (Lev. x vi. 
29). The general statement of equality is made in 
Lev. xviii. 96. 

The broadest conception of God's relation to the 
foreigner is given in Solomon's prayer in I Kings, 
viii. 41, 48: the prayer of the foreigner will be heard. 
The perfect ethical principle is announced in Deut. 
X. 19; Lev. xix. 84: the resident alien is to be loved 
as oneself. Israelis toremember that it was once an 
alien in Egypt. 

The result in the Old Testament is the substantial 
fusion of Aliens with the nation. Yet from Ps. cxlvi. 
9 it may be inferred that Aliens long continued to 
form a separate class; in some circles (Isa. lvi. 6) the 
admission of foreigners to national fellowship was ad- 
vocated. For postexilic conditions see PRosELYTES. 
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ALIMONY: “The allowance made to a woman 
by an order of court, from her husband's estate or 
income, for her maintenance after her divorce or 
legal separation from him, or during a suit therefor” 
(“Standard Dictionary”). This is its definition in 


Civil 
Rights. 
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modern law. Strictly speaking, under Jewish law 
the divorced woman had no Alimony. 

The Jewish law, however, provided for the di- 
vorced woman by the marriage contract or marriage 
settlement, the substantial results of which were the 
same as those secured in modern times by an order 
of court. The marriage contract or settlement 
(KzTUBAI) must be in writing. By the ketubah, 
whicb a husband gives to his wife, a certain sum of 
money is secured to her by her husband, to be paid 
out of his estate upon her widowhood or divorce. 
The sum thus secured to the wife is a lien on his 
estate, prior to all other debts; and it may be col- 
lected out of property which is no longer in his pos- 
session, even though it has been transferred to a 
third person (Ket. 820) should he have no estate in 
possession sufliciently large to payit. Consequently, 
48 soon às a woman was divorced she could make 
demand for the payment of the amount guaranteed 
her by the ketubah; and the judges that presided in 
the divorce proceedings would enforce its payment. 

Originally, the amount thus secured to the wife 
was paid to her father; and late in Talmudic times 
this was still the law in cases where the wife was a 
minor or was divorced before the marriage had been 
consummated. Eventually, however, the money 
was settled on the wife; remaining undivided in the 
estate of the husband, and being made payable to 
her on her divorce or widowhood. 

As the heirs of the husband often defrauded the 
widow of her rights, it was ordained that the amount 

of the marriage settlement should be 
Ketubah, deposited with the father of the bride, 
or Marriage thus making it secure against the ad- 
Settlement. verse claim of her husband's heirs; but 
as it was the original purpose of the 
marriage settlement to act as a check upon the hus- 
band so that “it shall not be easy in his eyes to di- 
vorce her," the deposit of the money with the father 
of the bride destroyed the effect intended; for, the 
husband having no further payment to make, there 
were no financial considerations to hinder him from 
“giving” divorce whenever he pleased. 

It was thereupon provided by law that the amount 
of the marriage settlement should be invested in 
articles of value, and that these should remain in 
possession of the husband. This regulation, how- 
ever, was found to give no greater satisfaction than 
the former one; for it was very easy for the hus- 
band to give the articles of value to his wife and to 
tell her to go. 

The final remedy of the ketubah was provided by 
Simon ben Shetah, which prescribed that the amount 
of the marriage settlement should remain in the 
possession of the husband and not be separated from 
his estate; but that it should be secured to the wife 
by a writing whereby all of his estate was charged 
with its payment (Ket. 820). 

The wife's right under the ketubah was absolutely 
guaranteed to her by the law; and she was not per- 
mitted, even voluntarily, to release her husband 
from his obligation to her (Maimonides, “ Yad ha- 
Ilazakah, Hilkot Ishut," x. 10). In case the husband 
refused his wife her conjugal rights, he was punished 
by a weekly addition to the ketubah, until he yielded. 
In such cases, the court, by its decree, increased the 
amount due to the wife under the ketubah (Mishnah 
Ket.v. 7), and such a decree was practically the same 
as the decree of a modern court of law for Alimony. 
The wife's right to receive payment of the amount to 
which she was entitled under the ketubah depended 
on her good conduct. The following women were 
not entitled to its payment: An adulteress (Mishnah 
Notah, iv. 5); a maiden (betula) who had been guilty 
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of antenuptial incontinence (Mishnah Ket. i. 2); a 
woman who practised fraud upon her husband lead- 
ing to her marriage (Mishnah Kid. ii. 5, Ket. vii. 7); 

one who offended against some ethical 
Women Not or religious law or custom, involving 

Entitled moral turpitude (Mishnah Ket. vii. 6); 

toAlimony. the woman who, having been married 

during her minority, refused, upon at- 
taining her majority, to continue to live with her 
husband (Mishnah Ket. xi. 6); à woman married to 
her husband in disregard of the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity (70.); a woman who deserted her hus- 
band (Ket. 1102), or who refused to cohabit with him 
(Ket. 680 et seq.). 

Although the husband was not legally obliged to 
pay his wife more than the amount specified in the 
ketubah or in the decrce of the court, it was deemed 
commendable in him to support her if she was in 
want after she had been divorced. 

It is related of R. Jose, the Galilean, who lived 
about the beginning of the second century, that after 
his divorced wife had remarried and had become im- 
poverished, he invited her and her husband into his 
house and supported them, notwithstanding the fact 
that while she was his wife she had made his life miser- 
able. His conduct is the subject of rabbinical lau- 
dation (Yer. Ket. xi. 3450, Gen. R. xvii, Lev. R. 
xxxiv.) “Do not withdraw from thy flesh,” said 
Isaiah (lviii. 7, He5.). “This,” said R. Jacob b. Aha, 
* means, do not withdraw help from thy divorced 
wife" (Yer. Ket. Z. ce.). R. Moses Isserles cites this 
case with approval (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 
119, 8, gloss), and adds that the support of the di- 
vorced wife is considered a better deed than the sup- 
port of any other poor person, provided that for moral 
reasons the husband has no direct personal dealings 
with her, but sends the money for her maintenance 
by a messenger. See also Divorce and KETUBAH., 
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The following is a document of a legal sale of the 
husband’s property, during his absence, for the sup- 
port of his wife, called Alimony (yo MAN), from 
the collection of documents by Judah Barzillai of 
the twelfth century: 


"Whereas, before us, the undersigned judges [dayyanim], 
appeared Mrs. . . ., daughter of Mr. ...andwifeofMr...., 
complaining of her straitened circumstances and want, plead- 

ing: ' Know ye, Rabbis, that my husband, Mr. 

Ancient ., is across the sea in foreign lands, and has 

Writ left no rations to last me even for three months. 

of Alimony. I have no means to support myself and no in- 
come from my handiwork. I am now in sore 

need of means to sustain life. I therefore petition you, 
Rabbis, to inquire regarding my want and to decide upon my 
alimony.’ And we, the judges, considering her claim as of 
right, have instituted a search for her husband's property, but 
found none that could be disposed of except a certain field [de- 
scribed] which we ordered to be sold. And after advertising 
it in the manner prescribed by the Rabbis, we found no pur- 
chaser willing to offer as much as A. ben A., whose bid was the 
sum of . . . dinarim, for which amount we, the judges, saw fit 
to sell it to the said person, and ordered him to pay out of the 
said sum an alimony allowance to the wife of Mr. ..., namely, 
(c. Oinarim per month, to which stipulation the said A. ben A. 
agreed. And in accordance with the rabbinical regulation, 
we, the judges, have written this legal document, certifying the 
sale of the said fleld for the support of the said wife; that 
neither the said husband, Mr. ..., nor any one else, from now 
on and forever, shall have the Ieast right or claim thereon. And 
now let the said A. ben A. go and take possession of the said 
field for the use of himself, his heirs, and successors. And he 
shall have the right to possess and to sell, to leave as an inher- 
itance and to bequeath, and to do with it as he may please, from 
this day on and forever. And should her said husband at any 
time choose to sue the said purchaser, either in a Jewish or non- 
Jewish court of justice, his claims shall be null and void, like a 
valueless broken potsherd. And we the judges hereby admon- 
ish and impose a fineof . . . dinarim on the said husband, to 
be paid by him to the said purchaser, who may use it as he 
pleases, should he ever be sued in a Gentile court by the said 
husband for the recovery of the said fleld. Above all, he must 
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Jet the property stay in perfect possession of the purchaser. And 
as a consideration of the sale by us judges for the alimony of 
the said wife, it shall be the duty of her said husband and his 
heirs and successors to keep harmless, to repel, and remove 
from the said A. ben A. and from his successors all claims in the 
world arising on the said field by reason of our sale; but the 
same shall remain in the possession of himself and his succes- 
sors, free of any cost to them, just as if he [the husband] him- 
self had sold it. This guaranty shall remain in force like a 
guaranty given to any other legal deed of purchase or to any 
judicial writ of alimony in favor of married or widowed women 
by the custom in Israel, from this date on and forever. 
** All of which was done before us Judges on day . month 
. year...in the town of... , and being enlightened by 
the ‘power of Heaven, we have written and signed this judicial 
act and delivered to A. ben A., to be in his hand and in the 
hands of his successors as a legal right and proof.” 
(Signed by the three dayyanim.) 


J. D. E 


ALISCH, ISAAC BEN MOSES. See ELLES, 
ISAAC BEN MOSES. 

ALITYROS (ALITURUS): Actor, of Jewish 
birth, at the court of Nero. Through him Josephus 
became acquainted with the empress Poppæa— 
whose special favorite the actor always had been— 
and obtained the pardon for those priests whom 
Felix, the procurator of Judea, had sent to Rome. 
In the novel by Sienkiewicz, “Quo Vadis,” Alityros 
instructs Nero in the art of gesticulation, and ac- 
companies the emperor to Greece. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Life, § 4; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. d. Jud. in Rom, i, 21, 63, 101. i 
W. M. 


‘ALIYAH: Insynagogal services, the going up, 
or being called up, to the reading-desk (almemar), for 
the reading of a portion of the Law. According to 
an ancient institution of the synagogue seven men are 
called up in succession to read the sidra (the weekly 
Pentateuch-lesson) on each Sabbath morning; six 
men, for the reading of the appointed portion on the 
Day of Atonement; and five, on the three chief fes- 
tivals. In addition to these, there is the maftzr, the 
one called up forthe reading of à concluding chapter, 

who in addition reads the portion from the Prophets, 

called * Haftarah." On new-moon and half-holidays, 
four men, and on Sabbath afternoon, on Monday and 
Thursday mornings, on Hanukkah and Purim morn- 
ings, and on fast-days, only three men are called up; 
the portions read on these days being shorter. The 
first of the men called up in or thodox synagogues 
should be a Cohen or Aaronite, the second a Levite, 
the third and further members of the rota are ordinar y 
Israelites, the one higher in rank always preceding 
the one inferior, with the exception of the maftir, who, 
though last, may bea Cohen or a Levite. Menareasa 
rule called up who have during the week had especial 
occasion for joy: a bridegroom or father of a bride; 
and the father of a new-born child, whose mother 
for the first time appears in the synagogue. On 
mournful occasions also men are called up, as at the 
anniversary (Jahrzezt) of a parent's death. 

Down to the twelfth century, the men called up 
were themselves expected to read a portion aloud, 
those unable to read the Law being considered un- 
worthy of the honor. The first concession to igno- 
rance was made in the case of an illiterate Cohen: 
when there was no other present to be called up as 
the first, Saadia suggested that the reader should 
prompt him, in order “to enable him to read his por- 
tion. (For further information on the origin and de- 
velopment of the reading from the Law, as part of 
the service, see Liruray.) In the twelfth century it 
had become the established custom for the reader 
to prompt in the accentuation and cantillation of the 
words; and the next step was to have the reader 
prompt the actual words to those unable to read at 
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all, in order to spare them the humiliation of never 
being called up to the Law. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury "the whole sidra was read aloud by the reader, 

exception being made only with the BAR Mrzwam, 
the youth to be initiated into tho Law, who still reads 
his portion himself in order to give proof of his 
proficiency. 

In Reform synagogues the reading from the Law, 
which is often on the shorter scale of the three years’ 
cycle, is done exclusively by the reader, and no one 
is called up to read. 


Git. v. 59a, b; Meg. iii. 21; Soferim, x. i. 

Shulan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, pp. Ir 139; Maimonides’ 
Yad ha-Hazakah, section Tefillot, $ Abudrahim, Sid. 
dur: Hamburger, R. D. T. ii. s.v. VOUS qus der 
Thora. For the sale of the various privileges connected 
With “Aliyah see MIZwOT. iN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


ALJAMA: A Spanish term of Arabian crigin 
used in old official documents to designate the self- 
governing communities of Moors and Jews living 
under Spanish rule. The Jewish communities of 
Spain, owing to their social isolation and to the re- 
ligious and political regulations imposed upon them, 
had always formed groups apart from the rest of the 
population. The authority exercised by their own 
rabbis and the system of tax-collection by the heads 
of the congregations for the administration of com- 
munal affairs, placed them almost completely with- 
out the jurisdiction of the government of the coun- 
try; and, as aresult, they soon came to be dealt with 
by the officials not as subjects amenable to the gen- 
eral law of the land, but as collective bodies with 
special privileges and special duties. Thus, the Visi- 
gothic kings imposed a tax not upon each individual 
Jew or upon the heads of families, but upon the com- 
munity as a whole, allowing the communal authori- 
ties to fix the individual rate of taxation. But both 
under the Visigoths and under the Moors there was 
neither regularity in the transactions of the rabbis 
and elders nor system in the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward the Jewish communities. With the re- 
establishment of Christian rule, however, the relation 
between the government and its Jewish subjects 
gradually became a well-defined one. In 1219 and 
1284 in Toledo, in 1278 in Barcelona, in 1290 at 
Huete, and on more than one occasion during those 
years in Portugal, councils were held of Spanish of- 
ficials and Jewish representatives for the purpose 

of establishing a just rate of taxation 


Separate for Jewish communities, and of devi- 
Jurisdic- sing adequate means for tax-collection. 
tion. This first official recognition by the 


government of the Jewish communi- 
ties as separate bodies led to a still further change in 
the treatment of the Jewish congregations and in 
the legislation, both local and national, regarding 
them. The bishopsof the various districts assumed 
immediate authority over them, and, in conjunction 
with Jewish representatives, formed rules which 
were henceforth to govern the communities. The 
elections of rabbis and judges were to be held at 
stated intervals, and the names of these dignitarics 
submitted to the bishop for approval; there was to 
be a “rabbi of the court” for the presentation of 
communal questions before the proper authorities; 
and the heads of the congregation were made an- 
swerable for the conduct of the community. In all 
government action, whether local or general, the 
unit considered was in most cases the community, 
not the individual Jew. 
A good example of how much self-government 
was granted to the Jewish Aljamas is afforded by 
the “resolution of the meeting ” or tecana (a Hebrew 
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word that, like sanedrin, has been incorporated 
into the Spanish language) arrived at by the Al- 
jama of Valladolid in 1482. This re- 

‘¢Tecana” portis written partly in Hebrew, and 

of partiy in Spanish with Hebrew char- 
Valladolid. acters, and is preserved in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale at Paris (“Fonds 
Hébreux,” No. 595). From this document it is learned 
that, at Valladolid, electoral meetings were held by 
the community every ten years, and that the partic- 
war meeting of which an account is given in the 
document took place in the latter part of Iyyar (end 
of May) and lasted for ten days. "The following 
were some of the matters decided or discussed: (1) 
The necessity of the Talmud Torah, or Hebrew 
school, and the rate of taxation for the maintenance 
of the same, which was decided upon as follows: 
five maravedis for each of the cattle killed, and one 
for each sheep; five maravedis for every flask of 
wine. Five maravedis were also to be paid by a 
married couple on the day of their wedding, and by a 
boy on the day of his “ bar Mizwah,” or confirmation. 
A. certain tax was also laid upon inheritances, and 
various other means of revenue were devised. In 
connection with this question the employment and 
salary of private or itinerant teachers were discussed. 
(2) The election of the judges and of the rab de 
la corté (rabbi of the court), to which much space is 
accorded in this tecana or report. (8) The attitude 
of the individual Jew in his relations with the state. 
This was by far the most important question dis- 
cussed. Since permission to decide civil and crimi- 
nal cases before Jewish judges had been granted by 
the Spanish government, and since “the Christians, 
though they be well versed in Jaw, know nothing of 
Jewish laws,” no Jew might plead before a Christian 
judge, whether religious or civil, except in cases 
where the taxes and imposts due to the ruler were in 
litigation, or where special permission was obtalned 
> b a + L] 
from the dayyan, or chief judge of the Aljama. A 
Jew who arrested another Jew with the aid of a 
Christian was to be apprehended by the dayyan; for 
a second offense of the same nature, he was to be 
branded on the forehead and expelled; while the 
third offense was made punishable by death. 

The word " Aljama" is derived from the Arabic “jama” 
(gather) plus the definite article "al," which meant originally 
“congregation,” "assembly," * group,” but which, even before 
the establishment of Spanish rule, was applied by the Arabs to 
their own religious bodies and the larger mosques, and especially 
tothe Jewish communities in the midst of them, and to the syna- 
gogues. and schools which formed the center of all Jewish life. 
The term was adopted by the Christians, and its meaning ex- 
tended so as to designate also the quarters that Jews and Arabs 
had made their own. Very often, for purposes of distinction, such 
phrases as " Aljama de los Judios” (Aljama of the Jews) and 

" Aljama de los Moros” (Aljama of the Moors) were used. But 
the cireumstance that the Arabs of Spain had by the term desig- 
nated more especially the Jewish community has left its trace 
in the use of the word in the Spanish language ; for in Spanish 
literature "Aljama," without any further specification, stands for 
"Sanedrin" or for “‘Juderia” (Jewry), or even for the Jewish 
place of worship, in the concrete as well as in the abstract sense. 
This use occurs at a very early date. In the "Poem of Alexan- 
der," in the ‘* Milagros de Nuestra Señora,” and in the “Duelo 
dela Virgen " of Gonzalo de Berceo, all of the thirteenth century, 
" Aljama” or “Alfama ” is employed to designate the people of 


ancient Jerusalem ; and the historian of the sixteenth century, 
Mariana, uses " Aljuma " for the synagogue: ‘ they devastated 


their houses and their aljamas.” 


From "Aljama " are derived the following: (1) ** Aljamado,” 
adjective and noun, the inhabitant of an aljama; (2) "AI- 
jamia,” the Spanish vernacular used by the Jews or Moors, but 
more especially the Spanish language written with Hebrew 
charaeters by the Jews, and with Arabie letters by the Moors; 
(3) "Aljamiado " (adjective and noun), he who speaks or knows 
the Aljamia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Francisco Fernandes y Gonzales, in Boletin dc 
la Real Academia de la. Historia, vii. 156 et seq.; F. Fita, 
Acta de Toma de Posesion de Una Aljama Israelita, in 
Ilustracion Católica, Nov. 21, 1880. W M 
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ALĶABIZ, MOSES BEN SOLOMON. See 
ALKABIZ, SOLOMON BEN MOSES HA-LEVI. 

ALKABIZ, SOLOMON BEN MOSES HA- 
LEVI: A cabalist and liturgical poet born in Sa- 
fed, who flourished in the first half of the sixteenth 
century and who was a contemporary of Joseph 
Caro, the author of the “Shulhan ‘Aruk,” and teacher 
and brother-in-law of Moses Cordovero, one of the 
foremost representatives of Jewish mysticism. Like 
Caro and Cordovero, he belonged to the group of 
cabalists who had taken up their abode at Safed, in 
Upper Galilee, and made that city the Mecca of the 
mystics.  Alkabiz, who was a disciple of Joseph 
Taytatzaqk, migrated thither from Turkey, where he 
had lived at Salonica and Adrianople. The date of 
his death is unknown. According to Aripol, at the 
time Alsheich flourished he was sixty years old (com- 
pare Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” ed. Benjacob, i. 
164); in 1561, the year in which his commentary on 
the Book of Ruth appeared, he was still living, and 
even Elijah di Vidas, the pupil of Cordovero, whose 
“ Reshit Hokmah” (The Beginning of Wisdom) was 
finished in 1575, in quoting a prayer composed by 
Alkabiz. mentions him as yet alive (see Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi,“ Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” p. 890). He, there- 
fore, must have attained to a ripe old age. The ex- 
ceptional esteem in which Alkabiz was held, both 
by his contemporaries and by his immediate poster- 
ity, is attested by the legend woven around the cir- 
cumstances of his death. The same account which 
popular fancy invented for the poet Ibn Gabirol is 
also allotted to Alkabiz. It is as follows: An Arab, 
who remarked his wisdom and striking personality, 
was moved by envy to murder him. He buried his 
victim beneath a fig-tree, which straightway began to 
blossom in advance of the season, and thus attracted 
the attention of the townsfolk and their prince. The 
latter summoned the assassin, and finally succeeded in 
wringing from him a confession of his crime; where- 
upon the culprit was hanged on the self-same fig-trec 
(compare Landshuth, *'Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 
910) This is only one of the many legends with 
which mystic imagination adorned the memory of 
Alkabiz. Another, telling of an ecstatic vision which 
Alkabiz and Caro had seen one Pentecost night while 


yet in Turkey, may have been the cabalistic embel- 


lishment of the direct causes for the migration of the 
two masters to Palestine (see Isaiah Hurwitz, “Shene 
Luhot ha-Berit,” ed. Amsterdam, p. 180a). 

Alkabiz's popularity rests mainly on his liturgic 
poem for the Sabbath-eve service, which, under the 
name of “Lexan Dopr" (Come, My Beloved), has 
become more famous than its author. Not only was 
this mystic love-song to the Sabbath readily admitted 
into both the Spanish and the German rituals, but R. 
Isaac Luria, the leader of the contemporary cabalists, 
is said to have preferred it to all the poetry of Ibn 
Ezra and Ibn Gabirol. It has also been appreciated 
in modern days by the poet Herder, who translated it 
into German, and by Heinrich Heine, who, though he 
erroneously attributed it in his * Romancero? to Ju- 
dah ha-Levi, also rendered it into German (* Werke," 
ii. 234, Hamburg, 1884), while Mrs. Alice Lucas has 
included a good English version in “The Jewish 
Year,” pp. 107 e£ seg., London, 1898. This poem, 
however, is but one of a large number written by 
Alkabiz and embodied in several rituals. 

Among his larger works, his cabalistic commen- 
taries on several Biblical books require notice. The 
first of the series, a “Commentary on the Book of 
Esther,” was written in 1529, when he sent it to his 
father-in-law as a Purim gift for his bride. It was 
not published till 1585, when it appeared at Venice, 
accompanied by the Hebrew textand several homilies, 
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under the title of “ Manot ha-Levi” (The Gifts of the 
Levite). His commentary on the Song of Songs, 
called “ Ayelet Ahabim” (The Dawn of Love), written 
in 1586, was published, with the text, in Venice, 1552; 
while “Shoresh Yishai” (The Root of Jesse), on the 
Book of Ruth, written in the year 1558, appeared, 
together with the text and an index by his son 
Moses, in 1561, at Constantinople. Besides this series 
he wrote a commentary on the Book of Hosea, which, 
however, has not been published, and quite a large 
number of cabalistic prayers and books. Among the 
latter his “Bet Adonai” (The House of the Lord) 
should be mentioned, which the authors of “Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah” and *Sifte Yeshenim,” as well 
as Wolf, attribute to his son Moses, but which, no 
doubt, belongs to Alkabiz senior, because he alludes 
toitas his own work both in his commentary on Ruth 
(iii. 14), and in a note to the Zohar (Gen. i. 16), which 
he sent to Joseph Caro, and which the author of “ Se- 
der ha-Dorot” claims to have seen (compare “ Seder 
ha-Dorot," p. 248). De Rossi misreads the passage in 
question, and deduces from it the existence in manu- 
script of a commentary on the entire Zohar. 

Azulai, furthermore, appears to have seen another 
work by this author, which possesses some biograph- 
ical value, inasmuch as under the title of “ Berit ha- 
Levi" (The Covenant of the Levite), Alkabiz collected 
in it a cabalistic commentary on the Passover Hag- 
gadah, and a number of other esoteric disquisitions, 
all of which he left as a species of mystic souvenir to 
his disciples and associates at Adrianople, just prior 
to his departure for Palestine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2279: Lands- 


huth, “Ammude ha-' Abodah, pp. 310 et seq.; Azulai. Shem ha- 
Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, i. 161; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael, p. 320; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. Maskillethan, 
i. 249; iii. 25; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Petrokof, pp. 65 
et scq. De Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. trans.), p. 38; 
Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Literatur, iii. H GE 


ALKABIZI, ABRAHAM: Editor at Constan- 
tinople during the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1516 he, together with Judah Sason and 
Joseph Hamon, published the * Toledot Adam wa- 
Hawwah” of Jeroham b. Meshullam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1884, 2817; 
idem, Jüdische Typographie, p. 38, note 18 in Ersch and 
Gruber's Encyklopdidie, xxviii. 

W. M. 


ALKALAI, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL: 
Casuist, who lived in Turkey in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and beginning of the nine- 
teenth. He wrote *Zekor le-Abraham ” (Remember 
Abraham), in which the laws of the four Turim are 
alphabetically arranged and commented upon. The 
work appeared in two volumes, at Salonica, in 1798, 
and was reedited by Judah Hai Alkalai at Josefow, 
1840. Alkalai also published two volumes of re- 
sponsa under the title of * Hesed le-Abraham " (Mercy 
to Abraham), Salonica, 1813-14. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 43. 


II. G. E. 


ALKALAI, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH. 
FASI, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH. 

ALKALAI, JOSEPH BEN DAVID: Lived 
in Turkey in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Author of “Amar Yoseph,” containing notes 
to Maimonides and alphabetically arranged novella 
to the Talmud, as well as a number of homilies (Sa- 
lonica, 1831). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Catalogue of the Hebrew Books. of 
the British Museum, p. 48. 
H. G. E. 


See AL- 


ALKALAI, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON HAI: 
Rabbi in Semlin, Croatia; died October, 1878. He be. 
came noted through his propaganda in favor of the 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine. By reason of 
some of his projects, he may justly be regarded as one 
of the precursors of the modern Zionists headed by Th. 
Herzl(see.ZrowIsM). His work, “ Goral la-Adonai ? 
(A Lot for the Lord), published at Vienna, in 1857, is 
a treatise on the restoration of the Jews, and suggests 
methods for the betterment of conditions in Palestine. 
After a somewhat able homiletical discussion of the 
Messianic problem, in which he shows considerable 
knowledge of the older writers, Alkalai suggests the 
formation of a joint-stock company, such as a steam- 
ship or railroad trust, whose endeavor it should be to 
induce the sultan to cede Palestine to the Jews asa 
tributary country, on a plan similar to that on which 
the Danube principalities were governed. To this 
suggestion are appended the commendations of nu- 
merous Jewish scholars of various schools of thought. 
The problem of the restoration of Palestine was also 
discussed by Alkalai in “ Shema‘ Yisrael” (Hear, O 
Isracl), 1861 or 1862, and in “ Harbinger of Good Ti- 
dings” (compare “ Jewish Chronicle,” 1857, p. 1198, 
where his name is spelled Alkali). In his “Shelom 
Yerushalayim” (The Peace of Jerusalem), 1840, he 
replies to those who attacked his book, “ Darke 
No‘am” (The Pleasant Paths), which treated of the 
duty of tithes. Another work of his, “ Minhat Yehu- 
dah ” (The Offering of Judah), Vienna, 1843, is a pan- 
egyric on Montefiore and Crémieux, who had ros- 
cued the Jews of Damascus from the horrors of the 
blood-aecusation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 39; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 

Books Brit. Mus. p. 43; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. i. 25, v. 
, 86: Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 605. 

l H. G. E. 


ALKALAI, MOSES BEN DAVID: Judxo- 
Spanish translator, and writer of Hebrew text- 
books; lived in Turkey in the nineteenth century. 
With his father David, he translated Solomon ibn 
Verga’s “Shebet Yehudah" from Hebrew into 
Judæo-Spanish (Belgrade, 1859). He also wrote: (1) 
mmyp npn (Belgrade, 1859), treating of laws con- 
cerning meals; (2)a Hebrew grammar (Bucharest, 
1860); (8) Pawn isis (Belgrade, 1867), a treatise on 
arithmetic. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Biblioteca Espafíola-Portugueza 
Judaica, p. 10. 
W. M. 


ALKAN, ALPHONSE (known as Alkan the 
Elder): French printer, bibliographer, and author; 
born in Paris, 1809; died at Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1889. 
He first worked as a practical printer, then wrote 
for various typographical and bibliographical re- 
views, and subsequently was appointed secretary 
and proof-reader to the Count de Clarae, keeper of 
the Museum of Antiquities in the Louvre. Alkan 
was a prolific writer and the author of many books, 
pamphlets, and articles, which deal with the art and 
history of printing and illustrating as well as with 
bibliography. His more important booksare: “ Les 
Femmes Compositrices d'Imprimerie sous la Révolu- 
tion Francaise de 1794, par un Ancien Ty pographe,” 
1862 (anonymous); *Les Graveurs de Portraits en 
France,” 1879; “Documents pour Servir à l'Histoire 
de la Librairie Parisienne," 1879; * Les Livres et Leurs 
Ennemis," 1883; “Les Etiquettes et les Inscriptions 
des Boites-Volumes de Pierre Jannet, Fondateur de 
la Bibliothèque Elzéverienne," 1883; “ Edouard René 
Lefèbvre de Laboulaye, un Fondeur en Caractères, 
Membre de l'Institut," 1886; “Berbignier et Son 
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Livre: les Farfadets,” 1889; “Les Quatre Doyens de 
la Typographie Parisienne,” 1889. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dict. International des Ecri- 
vains du Jour, s.v. 
M. B. 


ALKAN, CHARLES HENRI VALENTIN 
(Morhange; called also Alkan the Elder): French 
pianist and composer; born in Paris, Nov. 30, 1813; 
died there, March 29, 1888. On attaining his sixth 
year he was admitted to the Paris Conservatory of 
Music, and when but seven years old (1820) won the 
first prize for solfeggio; on this occasion he gave his 
first public performance on the violin. Alkan was 
the pupil, in pianoforte, of Pierre Zimmerman, lau- 
reate of the Institute of France in 1850, studied har- 
mony under Victor Dourlen, and, in competition, was 
awarded the first prize for this subject in 1826. In 
1828 he was appointed honorary professor at the Con- 
servatory, Which position he resigned in 1885. Be- 
sides achieving distinction in the technique of music 
he obtained the first prize for composition awarded 
by the Institute of France in 1881. Two years later 
he visited London, and on his return to France settled 
in Paris as a teacher of the pianoforte. 

Alkan devoted & part of his time to composi- 
tion, and produced seventy-two works, comprising 
études, concertos, sonatas, caprices, transcriptions, 
and songs. Writing of his music, James D. Brown 
(*Biog. of Musicians,” p. 14) says: “The works of 
this composer abound with technical difficulties. 
... His studies are especially extravagant in con- 
struction, and require close attention from even the 
best performers to obtain adequate interpretation." 
According to Grove (* Dict. of Music and Musicians, " 
i. 58, London, 1890), Alkan's two series of twelve 
études (op. 85 and 39) and his “Trois Grandes 
Études? belong to the most modern development 
of the technique of the instrument, and represent, 
in fact, the extreme point which it has reached. 
Though they can not stand comparison in point of 
beauty and absolute musical value with the études 
of Chopin and Liszt, yet, like those of Anton Rubin- 
stein, which are in some respects akin to them, they 
have a valid claim to be studied; for “they present 
technical specialities nowhere else to be found, dif- 
culties of a titanic sort, effects peculiar to the instru- 
ment carried to the very verge of impossibility.” 

The following are Alkan’s chief compositions: 
“Etude Caprice," for the pianoforte (op. 12, 18, 15, 
and 16); “Le Preux,” a concert study (op. 17); 
“Duet” for violin and pianoforte (op. 21); “Noc- 
turne ? for the pianoforte (op. 22); “Saltarelle ? (op. 
23); “Gigue ” (op. 24); * Alleluja!" (op. 25); “ Tran- 
scription from Mozart” (op. 26); * Etude" (op. 27); 
“ Bourrée d'Auvergne? (op. 29); “Trio” for the 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (op. 80); “ Twenty- 
five Preludes” for piano or organ (op. 81); “ Collec- 
tion of Impromptus” for the pianoforte (op. 32); 
“Sonata” (op. 88); “Three Marches” (op. 37); two 
books of “Chants” (songs without words, op. 38); 
another series of "'lhree- Marches " (op. 40); “ Three 
Fantasias ” (op. 41); “Reconciliation,” a caprice (op. 
42); “Salut, Cendres du Pauvre," a paraphrase (op. 
45); and a *Sonata" for pianoforte and violoncello 
(op. 47). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fétis, Biographies Universelles, i. 70, Paris, 
1866; Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations-Levikon, Ber- 
lin, 1870; Champlin, Encyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians, s.v. i. 36, New York, 1893; Vapereau, Dict. Universel des 
Contemporains, Paris, 1861 ; Grove, Dict. of Music and Mu- 
sictans, s.v. London, 1890; Brown, Biographies of Musicians, 
London, 1886 ; Meyer, Konversations-Lexikon, i. 385, Leip- 
sic, 1898 ; Salmonsen, Store Illustrerede Konversationslexi- 
kon, i. 545, Copenhagen, 1893; Baker, A Biographical Dict. 
of Musicians, pp. 12, 13, New York, 1900. 
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ALKAN, NAPOLÉON ALEXANDRE (Mor- 
hange): French pianist and composer; born in 
Paris, 1826. He was a brother of CHARLES VALENTIN 
ALKAN, and, like him, entered the Conservatory 
of Music at a very early age. He studied under 
Adolphe Adam and Pierre Zimmerman. In 1850 he 
wasappointed professor of solfeggio in the Conserva- 
tory, and held the appointment for nearly fifty years. 
Among the more prominent of his pupils were Bizet, 
Sarasate, Carvalho, Jules Cohen, the brothers Wen- 
iadski, Melchisédec, Taudou, and Risler. 

Alkan has not achieved great distinction as a com- 
poser; nevertheless in 1890 he obtained the second 
prize for composition awarded by the French In- 
stitute. His most notable work is an * Étude Fuguée 
sur ‘ Le Prophète.’ ? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dict. des Contemporains, s.v.; La- 

rousse, Grand Dict. Universel, s.v. Paris, 1900; Grove, Dict. 


of Music and Musicians, s.v. London, 1890; H. Riemann, 
AMusik- Lexicon, p. 23, Leipsic, 1900. 
A. A. G. 


ALKIMUS JAKIM: High priest, leader of the 
Hellenists. See ALCIMUS. 

ALLARIZ: A Spanish town in the province of 
Orense, Galicia, in which, as in Coruña, Ferrol, and 
Pontevedra, there were Jews as early as the eleventh 
century. Uponacomplaint by the prior of the mon- 
astery of Allariz, Isaac Ishmael, the head of the small 
Jewish community, was notified,1289, that from that 
time no Jews would be allowed to live outside of the 
Jews' quarter, or to congregate on the streets or to 
appear in public during processions, etc. A similar 
ordinance existed prohibiting Christians from living 
in the Jews' quarter, in order that the latter might 
not be disturbed or molested in their worship or dur- 
ing their festivals. See also GALICIA, SPAIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De los Rios, Historia de los Judios, ii. 559 et 
seq.; Boletin dela Real Academia de la Historia, xii. 319 et 


seq. 
M. K. 


ALLATIF, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM IBN 
LATIF. See LATIF, IBN. 


‘ALLE HADAS (“Myrtle Leaves,” a Hebrew 
magazine). See PERIODICALS. 

ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION: That 
explanation of a Scripture passage which is based 
upon the supposition that its author, whether God 
or man, intended something “other” (Greek, à22oc) 
than what is literally expressed. Expositors of this 
system may be called allegorists; the system it- 
self, allegorism. Two modes of Allegorical Inter- 
pretation are found dealing with the Bible: the 
one, symbolic or typologic interpretation, derived 
mainly from Palestinian Jews; the other the philo- 
sophical or mystical modes, originating with the 
Alexandrian Jews of Egypt. Both methods originate 
in the same natural cause; whenever the literature of 
a people has become an inseparable part of its in- 
tellectual possession, and the ancient and venerated 
letter of this literature is in the course of time no 
longer in consonance with more modern views, to 
enable the people to preserve their allegiance to the 
tradition it becomes necessary to make that tradition 
carry and contain the newer thought as well. Alle- 
gorism is thus in some sense an incipient phase of 
rationalism. Assoon as philosophy arose among the 
Greeks, Homer and the old popular poetry were 
allegorized. There being scarcely a people which 
underwent such powerful religious development and 
at the same time remained so fervently attached to 
its venerable traditions as the Jews, allegorism be- 
came of necessity a prominent feature in the history 
of their literature. 
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Accordingly, one of the first of the prophets 
whose writings are preserved, Hosea (xii. 5), is one 
of the earliest allegorists, when he 
Early Alle- says of Jacob’s struggle with the angel 
gorism. that it was a struggle in prayer: this 
was because the idea of an actual phys- 
ical contest no longer harmonized with the pro- 
phetic conception of heavenly beings. The activity 
of the Scribes at a later period made the Bible a 
book for scholars, and allegorism was fostered as a 
form of Midrash. The Book of Daniel supplied an 
illustration hereof, when it interpreted Jeremiah's 
prophecy of the seventy years of exile (xxix. 10) as 
seventy weeks of years, and thus gave hopes of re- 
demption from the contemporary tyrauny of the 
Greeks. The dread of reproducing Biblical anthro- 
pomorphisms—a thoroughly Jewish dread, and a 
characteristic feature of the oldest portions of the 
Septuagint—shows the original disposition of all alle- 
gorism; namely, to spiritualize mythology. See AxN- 
TIHROPOMORPHISM ; SEPTUAGINT. 
Essential as allegorism thus was to the Palestin- 
ian Jews, it was none the less so to the Alexandrian 
Hebrews, who were made to feel the 
Alex- derision of the Hellenes at the naive 
andrian Al- presentations of the Bible. The Jews 
legorism. replied by adopting the Hellenes' own 
weapons: if the latter made Homer 
speak the language of Pythagoras, Plato, Anaxag- 
oras, and Zeno, the Jews transformed the Bible into 
a manual of philosophy which also was made to 
contain the teachings of these philosophers. This 
polemic or apologetic feature of Alexandrian alle- 
gorism is at the same time characteristic of its rela- 
tion to the Palestinian Midrash on the one hand, and 
the allegorized mythology of the Greeks on the other; 
in its purpose, Alexandrian allegory was Hellenic; 
in its origin and method, it was Jewish. But one 
would hardly be warranted in maintaining that 
allegorism was specifically Hellenic because the Alex- 
andrians were the first Jews known to have culti- 
vated it; nothing can be really proved from the ab- 
sence of allegory in the few inconsiderable remains 
of Palestinian Scriptural lore of the two centuries 
before the common era. 
Closely connecting with the Palestinian Midrash 
is ARISTOBULUS, rightly to be termed the father of 
Alexandrian allegory. His purpose, to prove the es- 


sential identity of Scripture and Aristotelianism, is 
of course the Alexandrian one; but his explanations 


of the Biblical anthropomorphisms is thoroughly 
Palestinian, and reminds one of Targum and Septua- 
gint. Similarly, The Wisdom of Solomon, another 
Apocryphal book of the same period, is not specific- 
ally Hellenic in its allegorical symbol- 
The Wisdom ism. The explanation of the heavenly 
of Solomon. ladder in Jacob’s vision, as a symbol 
of Divine Providence and the super- 
sensual world, is just as little Hellenic as the Biblical 
narrative itself, the sense of which is very correctly 
given (Wisdom, x. 10). "The influence of a Pales- 
tinian Midrash, preserved in the Mishnah (R. H. iii. 
8), is evidentin the explanation of the serpent (Num. 
xxi. 9), as a *symbol of salvation, while the salva- 
tion itself came from God” (Wisdom, xvi. 5). These 
and similar interpretations are so clearly of Pales- 
tinian origin that it would be wrong to assume àny 
foreign influence for them. The literal reality of 
the Law and of the Biblical history is so strongly 
adhered to by the author of The Wisdom of Solomon, 
coming as it does from Pharisaic circles, that one can 
hardly speak of his treatment as an allegorization of 
the Bible. 
'The Allegorical Interpretation of the Law in the 


ARISTEAS LETTER exhibits Hellenic influence more 
decidedly. It seeks to give ethical motives for all 
the ritual and ceremonial laws. On the one hand, 
the flesh of birds of prey is declared unclean, it says, 
in order to teach how violence and injustice defile 
the soul; on the other, that of animals which chew 
the cud and divide the hoof is permitted. For the 
former characteristic typifies the duty of invoking 
God frequently; and the latter signifies the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, and the division to 
be maintained between Israel and nations practising 
abominations. 
A further step. but an inevitable one, was taken 
by those allegorists of whom Philo writes (* De Mi- 
gratione Abrahami," xvi. ; ed. Mangey, 
Radical 1.450), that they cut loose entirely from 
Allegorism. any observance of the Law, and saw in 
the records of Jewish revelation noth- 
ing but a presentation of higher philosophical truths. 
Such an extreme step could only provoke reaction; 
and the result was that many would have nothing 
whatever to do with Allegorical Interpretation, 
justly seeing in it a danger to practical Judaism. 
''hese anti-allegorists were specially represented in 
Palestine, where the warning was heard (about 50 
p.c.) against those “ evil waters? to be avoided by the - 
young scholars “abroad,” i.e. Egypt (see ABTAL- 
ION) Nor were there wanting in Alexandria itself 
many determined opponents of this tendency (Philo, 
* De Somniis," i. 16; ed. Mangey, i. 685). But the 
extremists on both sides, allegorists as well as anti- 
allegorists, were in the minority; for most teachers 
held steadfastly to the ancestral faith as far as actual 
practise was concerned, and endeavored only theo- 
retically to harmonize Judaism with the Hellenic 
philosophy by means of allegory. Philo informs us 
(* De Vita Contemplativa,” ILI. ii. 475) that his pred- 
ecessors in this allegorical tendency (from whom 
he quotes eighteen times—see the list in Siegfried's 
“Philo,” p. 26) had committed their teachings to wri- 
ting; but beyond those quotations nothing has been 
preserved. The following is an illustration: “Men 
versed in natural philosophy explain the history 
of Abraham and Sarah in an allegorical manner with 
no inconsiderable ingenuity and propriety. . The 
man here [Abraham] is a symbolical expression for 
the virtuous mind, and by his wife is meant vir- 
tue, for the name of his wife is Sarah [“ princess "], 
because there is nothing more royal or more worthy 


of regal preeminence than virtue ” (* De Abrahamo," 
xx. 8; ed. Mangey, ii. 15). 
It would not be just, in the absence of striking 
proof, to maintain that JosEPHus, who in his pref- 
ace to the *Antiquitates" speaks of 
Josephus. the literal sense and the allegorical, 
was influenced by Alexandrianism in 
general or by Philo in particular (Siegfried's “ Philo,” 
p. 970). His symbolical ex position of the Tabernacle 
with its utensils, and of the high priest's vestments 
(* Ant." iii. 7, § 7), and his interpretation that the 
Holy of Holies means the heavens, the showbread 
means the twelve months, and the candlestick means 
the seven planets, resemble Philo, but are merely 
resemblances. Similar explanations are repeatedly 
given by the Midrash; and this kind of symbolism 
was always a favorite in Palestine. | 
Allachievementsof preceding allegorists, however, 
were far surpassed by Philo, the most important rep- 
resentative of Jewish Alexandrianism. His philos- 
ophy furnished one foundation-stone to Christianity; 
his Allegorical Interpretation, in an even greater 
degree, contributed to the Church's interpretation 
of the Old Testament; and strange to say neither 
his philosophy nor his allegorism had the slightest 
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effect upon Judaism. Gfrörer has cleverly described 
Philo’s allegorical bent in saying, “It is madness, but 
there's a method init” (Gfrórer, "Philo," i. 118). 
Palestinian hermeneutics and Alexandrian allego- 
vism are the two foundations upon which Philo 
builds his system of Bible interpretation. He de- 
tects allegorical secrets in parallel passages or 
duplicate expressions of Scripture, in apparently su- 
perfluous words, in particles, adverbs, and the like. 
In view of the numerous peculiarities of Hebrew in 
this direction—they are so prevalent 
that they may sometimes be detected 
even in the Septuagint translation 
—it was a very easy matter for Philo to discover 
many such secret hints where none existed. In ad- 
dition to “rules” based upon the Palestinian Mid- 
rash, the Greek allegorists had set up an exten- 
sive system of the symbolism of things and numbers; 
and of this also Philo made considerable use. . Thus 
the number one is God's number; two is division; 
five means the five senses; and similarly all simple 
numbers up to ten, and some compound ones such 
as 12, 50, 70, 100, 120, have their allegorical signifi- 
cance. ‘Animals and winged birds, creeping things 
and swimming things, all have their symbolical im- 
port. Likewise, plants, stones, the heavenly bodies, 
certain species of animals—in short, everything that 
is finite was an allegory of some truth; this is one 
of the chief rules of Philo’s allegorism. 

But it must be noticed that Philo none the less 
protected the rights of the literal word, without, how- 
ever, being quite clear as to the proper relation of the 
written word to its Allegorical Interpretation. By 
means of such hermeneutic principles Philo ex- 
pounded almost the whole Pentateuch in its histor- 
ical as wellasits legal portions. The following is an 
illustration from Genesis: “God planted a garden in 
Eden [Gen. ii. 5 e£ seg.] : that means God implants ter- 
restrial virtue in the human race. The tree of life 
is that specific virtue which some people call good- 
ness. The river that ‘went out of Eden’ is also 
generic goodness. Its four heads are the cardinal 
virtues; ‘Pheison’ is derived from the Greek ¢eidouar 
(I abstain) and means ‘prudence’; and, being an 
illustrious virtue, it is said ‘to compass the whole 
land of Havilah where there is gold.’” The name 
“Gihon” means “chest” (see Gen. R. on the pas- 
sage) and stands for courage, and it compasses Ethi- 
opia, or humiliation. Tigris is “temperance”; the 


name is connected with a tiger because it resolutely 


opposes desire. Euphrates means “fertility " (fc- 
brew parah; see Gen. R.) and stands for “justice.” 
In this way the patriarchs, however, are allegorized 
away into mere abstractions (“ De Allegoriis Legum,” 
i. 19 et seg.; ed. Mangey, i. 56 et seq.). 
As to Palestinian allegorism, it was too deeply 
rooted in historical Judaism to permit itself to go to 
such extremes with the history as the 
Palestinian Alexandrians, no matter how much it 
Alle- may have chosen to allegorize the 
gorism. Law. Nothing exhibits the genuinely 
Jewish character of the Palestinian al- 
legory more clearly than its application to the Ha- 
lakah; a mere Greek fashion—and one specifically 
antagonistic to the letter of Scripture—could never 
have taken part in the Halakah, which is professedly 
founded upon the Scripture text. Devoted as the 
Palestinians were to the Pentateuch, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the Halakah, both before and after 
Akiba, made use of allegorism. It is expressly stated 
that Rabbi Ishmael (died about 182) explained three 
Pentateuchal passages bwy 1152 by a species of par- 
able (Mek., Mishpatim, vi.) His younger contempo- 
rary R. Jose of Galilee interprets Deut. xxiv. 6 also 


Philo. 


allegorically, or rather euphemistically after Job, 
xxxi. 10 (Gen. R. xx. 7). Akiba, although he more 
than any one else perceived the danger of this allego- 
rization of the Law, which just then was fashionable 
in the Christian and the Gnostic worlds, could not re- 
frain from adopting something of this method of in- 
terpretation. Thus, referring to the verse, “ And she 
[the heathen captive] shall bewail her father and her 
mother” (Deut. xxi. 13), Akiba understands by “ fa- 
ther and mother,” “idols,” according to Jer. ii. 27 
(Sifre, Deut. 213); and in Lev. xix. 26 he perceives 
a warning to judges to partake of no food upon a day 
on which they are to consider a capital sentence (Sifra 
Kedoshim, vi. 904). Similarly theverse, Deut. xxv. 4 
(forbidding the ox to be muzzled when treading out 
corn), when taken in conjunction with the following 
law (by Dawn or interpretation by sequence), is al- 
legorically used to explain that the widow may not be 
compelled to enter into a levirate marriage with a 
leper. Just as the ox in the passage is not to be 
prevented from helping himself to a share of the 
harvest he is threshing, so the woman may not be 
deprived of her right to happiness in her marriage 
(Yeb. 44). 

The essential characteristic of Palestinian allego- 
rism which distinguishes it from Alexandrian is its 
acceptance of the Scripture as the inalienable herit- 
age of Israel. The Bible was a Jewish revelation, 
so that any hidden import discovered by means of 
allegorism wasan inherent part of the history or of 
the religious life, the Torah of the Jews. An excel- 

lent exemplar of Palestinian allegorism 

Book of is afforded by the Book or JUBILEES. 

Jubilees. The periods prescribed in Lev. xii. 

| for the purification of women are de- 
duced by it from the legend that Adam was forty 
days old when he entered Paradise, and Eve eighty 
(ii. 9); in vi. 15, the Feast of Weeks is associated 
with God's eovenant with Noah after the flood. 
These interpretations are strictly Haggadot rather 
than allegorisms, but nevertheless they show the ty- 
pological character of Palestinian allegorism in the 
endeavor to expound the pre-Mosaic period by the 
light of the later period of the Law. 

The oldest form of Palestinian derush (exposition), 
already archaic in the year 70 of the common era, is 
that of the piniwn ways Symbolists, literally “inter- 
preters of signs”; called also nN “4, “interpreters 
of parables” (Ber. 24a; see Bacher, “Die Aelteste 
Terminologie.” s.v.). Their method is allegorical 
or symbolically allegorical; thus: “they found no 
water” (Ex. xv. 22) means “no Torah,” as in Isa. lv. 
1; “and God showed Moses a tree,” that means God 
taught him—a play upon the word p9, which 
means * to teach,” as well as * to show ”—the Law, as 
it is said, Prov. iii. 18,“ It is a tree of life” (Mek., Be- 
shallah, Wayassa‘, i. 1). Another instructive example 
isthe following: The Symbolists say that all, even 
the wickedest, kings of Israel shall enter the future 
world, as it is said, Ps. lx. 9; * Gilead is mine? means 
Ahab who fell at Ramoth-Gilead; “and Manasseh is 
mine,” that is, literally, King Manasseh; * Ephraim 
is the strength of mine head” means Jeroboam who 
was an Ephraimite; “Judah is my law-giver" means 
Ahithophel, who was of the tribe of Judah; * Moab 
is my wash-pot" means Gehazi; “Over Edom will I 

cast out my shoe” means Doeg, the 
Edomite (Sanh. 1048). 

Closely allied with this ancient form 
-of Palestinian allegorism must have 
been that of the EssENEs. The author of a book 
sometimes ascribed to Philo reports that among the 
Essenes, after the public reading from the Scripture, 
*another, who belongs to the most learned, steps 


The 
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forward and expounds that which is not known, for 
in greatest part such men explain by means of sym- 
bols in the old-fashioned manner” (“Quod omnis 
probus liber," xii... They certainly possessed many 
such allegorical interpretations of Scripture in wri- 
ting (see Philo, “De Vita Contemplativa,” iii.). 

To base upon the above report the inference that Essene 
allegorism was drawn from Hellenic sources—as Zeller (** Phi- 
losophie der Griechen," vol. iii, part 2, p. 293) has done—is 
erroneous; for no Alexandrian would have spoken so dispara- 
gingly of Hellenic allegorism as to call it “old-fashioned,” 
whereas the Alexandrians may well have deemed the Palestinian 
Allegorical Interpretation out of date—it was too Judaie for 
them. 

The early Hageadot of the Tannaim contain only 
few specimens of their Allegorical Interpretation. 

R. Johanan b. Zakkai is credited with 
Early five allegorical interpretations, four 
Tannaim. of which refer to Biblical passages 
(Ex. xx. 16, 25; xxxii. 16; Lev. iv. 22; 
see Tosef., B. K. vii. 3), and it is remarked that he 
explained the Scripturesasa parabolic charm (homer); 
that is, allegorically, in the style of the Symbolists, 
mao wnn (Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 88) This ap- 
plies also to R. Johanan’s younger contemporary 
Gamaliel II. (Sotah, 15a). But the allegorizer of this 
period is Eleazar of Modiim, an uncle, according to 
rabbinical tradition, of Bar Kokba. The Mekilta 
upon Ex. xvii. 8 contains a running allegorization. 
Thus: Amalek’s onset was directed against those 
who were weak in faith, wherefore Moses sent men 
without sin to their protection. “The top of the 
hill," where Moses took his stand, signifies the pious 
deeds of the patriarchs and matriarchs, who are con- 
sidered as the highest pinnacles of the human race. 
* Moses’ hands became heavy ” whenever Israel's sins 
prevented the effects of prayer. Aaron and Hur 
represented the merits of their progenitors Levi 
and Judah. Moses vanquished Amalek by his 
prayers, wherefore it is written in verse 18, Db, 
3nn, literally, “by the mouth of the sword”; by the 
mouth, prayer replaces the sword. Many such alle- 
gorical interpretations by R. Eleazar are contained 
in the Midrashim (see Bacher, /.c. i. 211 e£ seq.). 

Though Akiba is not quoted as the author of so 
many allegorisms as Eleazar, he is known as the 

first tanna to allegorize an entire 


Akiba book of the Bible, the Song of Solo- 
and His mon. This was undoubtedly an im- 
School. portant factor in quelling the opposi- 


tion to the canonization of this book 
(Mishnah Yad. iii. 5). From the scant remains of 
this allegory only so much is evident, that he per- 
ceived in the Song of Solomon a representation of 
the relations between God and Israel, portraying in 
its passages the most conspicuous events in the his- 
tory of the nation, past and to'come. Alongside of 
this typological interpretation of this book, the es- 
sential features of which have been crystallized in 
Targum and Midrash, there may have stood that 
mystical interpretation which, according to Origen 
(“Canticum Canticorum," hom. iv.), was held in 
such high esteem among the Palestinian Jews that its 
study was forbidden to those not of mature years. 
Akiba’s assertion (Mishnah, J.c.) that the Song of 
Solomon is * of the holiest of the holy," sounds in it- 
self somewhat mystical. Akiba's favorite pupil, R. 
Meir, added to his master's interpretation of the book 
in the same spirit; thus upon ch. i. verse 12, he ex- 
plains, * while the King sitteth at his table, the spike- 
nard sendeth forth the smell thereof," as signifying 
that while the King of Kings was in heaven occu- 
pied in giving the Law to Moses, Israel fell into sin 
(Ex. xxxii.) with the golden calf, of which it is said, 
“These be thy gods, O Israel" (Cant. R., 2» loco). 


From the controversy that arose between Meir and 
Judah b. Ilai concerning this exposition, it is evident 
that there were other pupils of Akiba who accepted 
his typo-allegorical method of interpretation.  Meir 
was in so far independent of contemporaries that he 
saw also the sinister events of Israel's history de- 
picted in the book, while the general understanding 
was that, being a love-song between God and Israel, 
it could therefore contain nothing in the way of 
reproach. Meir allegorized the earliest Bible his. 
tory as well; his explanation of Wy MYNS “coats of 
skin" (Gen. iii. 21) as WN MIND “coats of light” 
(Gen. R. xx. 12) is interesting; the same idea played 
quite a part in the earlier Gnostic and Christian 
literature. 
Concerning R. Judah, the editor of the Mishnah, 
the important statement is made that he interpreted 
the Book of Job as an allegorical rep- 
Judah the resentation of the sin and punishment 
Patriarch. of the generation of the flood (Gen. 
R. xxvi. 7. Many allegorisms are 
quoted in the names of his disciples. Bar Kappara in- 
terprets Jacob's dream (Gen. xxviii. 19) in the follow- 
ing manner: “A ladder set upon the earth,” that is 
the Temple; “the top of it reaching to heaven," 
that is the pillar of smoke from the sacrifices; “the 
angels ascending and descending on it," these are 
the priests who mount and descend the steps leading 
to the altar; “and behold the Lord stood above it,” 
that refers to Amos, ix. 1, ^I saw the Lord standing 
upon the altar” (Gen. R.1xviii.12). Rab and Samuel, 
the founders of the academies in Babylonia, are also 
named as the authors of allegorisms which, how- 
ever, have nothing specifically Babylonian about 
them, but are quite in the spirit of Palestinian 
interpretation. 
While the Babylonian schools did very little for 
the Haggadah in general and for allegory in partic- 
ular, in Palestine the golden age of 
Palestinian allegorism dawned when the Amoraim 
Amoraim. interpreted everything in the Bible— 
legend, history, and law—in an alle- 
gorical manner. But it would be incorrect to at- 
tribute the vast allegorical material of Midrash 
and Talmud exclusively to the particular Amoraim 
named as their authors. In the tradition of the Hag- 
gadah, the subject-matter was everything, the name 
of the author nothing; so that-the same Haggadah. 
is continually found quoted with different sponsors 
who applied the traditional interpretation to their 
own times. Itis hardly to be supposed that a new 
and sudden development of the tendency toward 
allegorization took place at any one epoch. Only 
later generations which had the older material be- 
fore them compiled that of the various epochs. The 
folowing illustrations are taken from different parts 
of the Pentateuch: R. Simeon b. Lakish explains 
the second verse of Gen. i. as follows: “The earth 
was without form,” that means Babylon; “and 
void,” that means Media; “and darkness,” that 
means Greece (the Antiochian persecutions); “upon 
the face of the deep,” that means the wicked em- 
pire (Rome); “ And the spirit of God moved,” that 
means the spirit of the Messiah; “upon the face of 
the waters,” that is, when Israel shall be repentant; 
for water (compare Lam. ii. 19) symbolizes repent- 
ance (Gen. R. ii. 4). 
Again, the four rivers of Paradise represent the 
four great kingdoms of the world: Pishon is Baby- 
lon, after Hab. i. 8—the land of Havilah which it 


compasses being Israel that watcheth for (nbs min) the 
Lord (Ps. xlii. 6) and has the gold of the Law. Gihon 
is Media, the home of Haman, the serpent-like 
crawler (n3. Gen. iii. 14); Hiddekel is the Seleucid 
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monarchy with its sharp (1m) and rapid (bp) anti- 
Jewish legislation; Euphrates (Perat) is Rome the 
destroyer (YaN), the wine-press (75, Isa. lxiii. 3) 
of the Lord (Gen. R. xvi. 4). Such technical mat- 
ters as the precepts concerning clean animals are also 
covered by allegorization ; but it must never for a mo- 
ment be forgotten that throughout Palestinian alle- 
gorism the literal word of the Law is endowed with 
complete reality, and any allegorical meaning found 
in it is always secondary to the import of its literal 
sense and does not in any way displace it. Thus in 
Lev. xi. 4-8, “the camel” means Babylon “ beeause he 
cheweth the cud,” for the Babylonians praise God 
(Dan. iv. 84); “and the coney,” that is Media, because 
the Medians likewise praise God; “and the hare be- 
cause he cheweth the cud,” that means Greece, for 
Alexander the Great praised God; “and the swine,” 
that is Edom (Rome); “he cheweth not the cud,” he 
not alone praiseth not God but curseth and blasphe- 
meth Him (Lev. R. xiii. 5). The preceding examples 
of Palestinian allegory were concerned with Israel 
and its history; but there are also many ethical doc- 
trines in the form of allegories, though perhaps they 
are not so numerous as the preceding species. Thus, 
for instance, R. Johanan explains the passage, Num. 
xxi. 27: “Wherefore they that speak in proverbs 
say," so as to refer to those who control their pas- 
sions (abw); “come into Heshbon,” is inter- 
preted as “let us estimate [iawn] the good and the 


bad and weigh them against each other." “Let it 
be built and set up,” “if thou doest thus, measuring 
good and evil, thou shalt be built up and established 
in this world and in the world to come,” etc. (B. 
B. 78b). The whole is interesting inasmuch as it 
showsthat the allegorization of Biblical proper names 
was by no means exclusively the characteristic of 
Alexandrian allegorism; the Palestinians were very 
fond of it, as shown by their interpretation of the 
genealogical lists in Chronicles, fragments of which 
have found their way into the Talmud, Meg. 13b, B. 
B. 915, Sifre Num. 78, and Ruth R. repeatedly. 

Of anagogic allegory—which, according to Ori- 
gen, was a favorite mode among the Jews in the in- 
terpretation of the Song of Songs especially—there 
are but very few specimens in rabbinical literature. 
Thus a passage in Pirke R. El. xxi., the close rela- 
tionship of which with Gnostic ideas has been dem- 
onstrated by Ginzberg (^ Monatsschrift," 1899, 224), 
in commenting on Gen. iii. 8, interprets ihe sin of 
paradise as being sensual gratification. 

Allegory in the Targums is hardly different from 
thatof the Midrash. Onkelos is almost entirely free 
from it, though he occasionally uses it, 
as on Gen. xlix.; the Palestinian Tar- 
gums frequently make use of it. The 
Targum to the Prophets, especially 
that upon Isaiah, frequently employs allegory. The 
Targum to the Song of Solomon is an allegorical 
Midrash in itself, preserved in part in the Midrash 
Rabbah upon the book. 

Even those two prominent defenders of literal in- 
terpretation (peshat), Rashi and Ibn Ezra, also at times 

succumbed to the influence of allegor- 
Rashi and icalexposition. This is especially true 
Ibn Ezra. concerning the Song of Solomon, which 
is interpreted allegorically by both 
writers, although in varying fashion. Rashi, the head 
of the French school of exegesis, sees in the book, 
like Akiba, the history of Israel, or, more properly, 
the history of Israel’s sufferings, while Ibn Ezra, like 
a philosopher, descries in it an allegory of the inti- 
mate union of the soul with the universal intelli- 
gence, and explains it accordingly. 
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It would seem that when the Arabian-Greek phi- 
losophy took root among the Jews, a philosophico- 
allegorical treatment of Scripture gradually devel- 
oped. The Karaite Solomon b. Jeroham mentions 

Benjamin Nahawendi as the first Jew- 

Philosophic ish allegorist (Pinsker, “ Likkute Kad- 
Allegory. moniot,” ii. 109), but the illustration he 

Í gives is quoted literally from the Mid- 

rash Rabbah on Ecclesiastes, so that he can scarcely 
be said to prove his statement by it. Shaharastani 
(Haarbrücker, p. 256) indeed relates of Judgan of Ha- 
madan, a contemporary of Benjamin (about 800), 
that he explains Scripture allegorically and in oppo- 
sition to the custom of the Jews. However much the 
Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages may have 
agreed with the Alexandrians that revelation and 
philosophy taught the same truth, they contrived 
generally to avoid the mistake of the latter in strain- 
ing to prove this by means of the most artificial 
and far-fetched allegorization. Saadia, the pioneer 
in Jewish religious philosophy, laid 

Saadia. down a rule for the employment of 
allegory which was recognized gener- 
ally until the time of Maimonides; it was that Alle- 
gorical Interpretation is only admissible in the four 
following cases: where the text contradicts (a) real- 
ity, (®) reason, (c) another text, or finally (d) rabbin- 
ical tradition (sec. vii. p. 212 of the Arabic text in 
Landauer). Saadia himself uses these rules in in- 
terpreting the anthropomorphisms of the Bible as 
conflicting alike with reason and tradition. He also 
shows how dangerous a free treatment of the literal 
word might become by showing how the Biblical 
account of Creation, and the history of the Patri- 
archs, and even the precepts themselves, could be 
so allegorized away that nothing of Holy Scripture 
would remain. Saadia’s view of the proper use of 
Allegorical Interpretation was accepted by Bahya ibn 
Pakuda, Abraham b. Hiyya, Abraham ibn Daud, and 
Judah ha-Levi. The last-named, by virtue of his 
antiphilosophical bent, even found a way to defend 
the literal conception of the Bible’s anthropomorphic 
expressions; compare also SAMUEL B. HOPHNI. 

Quite apart stands Solomon ibn Gabirol, who in 
his philosophy gave no consideration to Judaism, 

put in his exegesis frequently made 


Solomon  useof Allegorical Interpretation. His 
ibn method is quite Philonic, without be- 
Gabirol. ing influenced, however, either di- 


rectly or indirectly by Philo, Here is 
an example of Gabirol’s Allegorical Interpretation 
as quoted by Ibn Ezra (compare Bacher, “ Die Bibel- 
exegese der Jüdischen Religionsphilosophen,” p. 46; 
Kaufmann, *Studien über Solomon b. Gabirol") in 
his commentary upon Genesis. Paradise is the world 
supernal; the garden, the visible world of the pious. 
The river going forth out of Eden is universal matter. 
Its four separating streams are the four elements. 
Adam, Eve, and the serpent represent the three 
souls; Adam, who bestows names, representing the 
rational soul, Eve the animal soul (the living mn), 
and the serpent the vegetative. Thus, when it is 
said that the serpent shall eat dust, it indicates that 
the vegetative soul cleaves to the dust of material- 
ism. The coats of skins typify the body; the tree of 
life is the perception of the upper intelligible world, 
just as the cherubim, the angels, are the intelligible 
beings of the upper world. In addition to this alle- 
gory of Gabirol’s, Ibn Ezra quotes another inter- 
pretation of Jacob’s dream; but while it is possible 
that he may have applied this method to visions or 
similar passages of the Bible, it is altogether un- 
likely that he presumed to apply it either to the Law 
or to the historical events chronicled in Scripture. 
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The head and front of all philosophical allegorism 
among the Jews in the Middle Ages was undoubt- 
edly Maimonides, although of course 
he: can not be held responsible for the 
excessive use made of it by those who 
followed in his footsteps. He was the 
first Jewish thinker to set up the principle that the 
superficial sense of Scripture compares with the inner 
or allegorical signification as silver does with gold. 
The benetit to be drawn by men from the literal 
word is quite insignificant compared with that de- 
rivable from the perception of that deeper truth 
which may be learned from the word’s inmost sense 
(Introduction to the * Moreh,” Arabic text, 6b). Mai- 
monides distinguishes two kinds of allegorism—that 
of each individual word of a passage and that of the 
passage as a whole. Of the former his interpreta- 
tion of Jacob’s dream is an example. The “angels” 
are the prophets, who “ascend” the ladder of per- 
ception; “whose top reached to heaven "—that is, to 
God—who forever “stands” above it. When the 
angels have reached a certain height of perception 
"they descend on it” in order to instruct men (* Mo- 
reh,” i. 15, 22). The second kind is illustrated by 
Prov. vii. 5, where in the admonition against the 
adulterous woman he perceives the warning against 
all carnal desires; for woman is the allegorical des- 
ignation for matter, or the animal craving (Introd. 
1€, Sa). Concerning the relation of the inner mean- 
ing to the superficial one, Maimonides somewhat 
inconsistently declares that the literal sense must 
give way when it contradicts the postulates of phi- 
losophy, and yet he leaves the Biblical miracles and 
many prophecies undisturbed in their literal accep- 
tation, as not being irreconcilable with his particular 
philosophy. Hisstatement thatif the eternity of the 
world were philosophically proven, *the gates of 
Allegorical Interpretation would not be closed" 
(for this view, see Bacher, “ Bibelexegese Mose 
Maimuni's," pp. 14-17, 85), is characteristic. All 
legal enactments, however, must be taken literally, 
and he energetically protests against that Christian 
allegorization of the Law which entirely strips away 
and destroys the significance of its commands and 
prohibitions (“Iggeret Teman,” ed. Vienna, 1874, 
p.18). Maimonides’ allegorism is thus confined, as 
it were, between the barriers of his rationalism on the 
one hand and his fidelity to tradition on the other. 
But his interpretation of the Canticles (“ Moreh,” iii. 
91, 126) and of Job (ibid. iii. 22, 44b et seg.) contains pre- 
monitions of that excessive allegorization which after 
his death so strongly menaced the position of rabbin- 
ical Judaism in southern France. Maimonides’ modest 
conceptions of allegorism undoubtedly influenced 
such writers as David Kimhi, as Bacher (Winter and 
Wünsche,“ Jüdische Literatur,” ii, 31 6) points out, so 
that the attempt to set up Samuel ibn Tibbon as 
the originator of the Provencal school of allegorists, 
with the assumption of Christian influence, is en- 
tirely gratuitous. Ibn Tibbon’s allegorism-in his 
work,“ Yikkawu ha-Mayim,” is physical rather than 
ethical, as the Greek philosophers would say—that is, 
occupies itself chiefly with the Being of God and 
with natural phenomena—whereas Christian or Phi- 
lonic allegorism, which is by some claimed to have 
influenced him, is mainly ethical, seeking in Scrip- 
ture for the philosophical foundation of moral truths 
and of the idea of man's relation to God. 

In the Maimonidean * Pirke ha-Hazlahah ? (Chap- 
ters on Happiness) — largely interpolated by later 
writers (see Bacher, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ix. 270- 
289)— and the “Ethical Will” (Zawwaah), falsely 
ascribed to Maimonides, the allegorization of Bib- 
lical personages and events is carried still further: 


Maimon- 
ides. 


Pharaoh is the evil inclination; Moses, the intellect; 
Egypt, the body; her princes, its members; the land 
of Goshen, the heart. Thus the Bip- 


Pseudo-  lical narrative connected with these is 
Maimoni- simply a representation of the conflict 
dean Wri- between human reason and human 

tings. passion for superiority in man. Even 


the minute and technical details of 
the construction of the desert tabernacle are alle. 
gorized into a physiological portrayal of the hu- 
man body, its members and their functions. AI. 
though this “higher wisdom” at first did not dare 
to undermine the historical and legal passages of 
Scripture, accepting them in their true literalness, 
it was not long before it aspired to complete intlu- 
ence over the whole range of Scriptural interpreta- 
tion. 'The fundamental proposition of these alle- 
gorists was then formulated, to the effect that all 
the narrative portions of Scripture, and especially 
those from the initial verse of Genesis down to Ex. 
XX. 2, are not to be taken literally; [nio "y Mwy 
Sen Som mnn “From Creation to Revelation all is 
parable ” (Minhat Kenaot, p. 158); and that even some 
of the legislative enactments are to be understood 
symbolically. First of the conservative allegorists 
who respected the literal word was Jacob b. Abba 
Mari Anatoli, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. In his “Malmad ha-Talmidim ” (Goad for 
Scholars), he allegorizes the story of Noah to the 
effect that, in order to preserve himself against the 
waters of sin, every man must make himself an ark 
out of his good deeds, and this ark must consist of 
three stories, the mathematical, physical, and meta- 
physical elements (Le. 124). Even Anatoli, however, 

understands the Wisdom-Books of the 


The Oppo- Bible to consist of philosophical reflec- 
sition to tions only. Although Levy b. Abra- 
Maimon- ham, of Villefranche, who was so prom- 

ides. inent in the conflict concerning Mai- 


monides, protests most stoutly against 
radical allegorism, he, in his “Liwyat Hen,” never- 
theless allegorizes the campaign of the four kings 


against five (Gen. xiv.), making of Chedorlaomer a 


representation of the Imagination, the leader in the 
battle of the five senses against the four elements, 
From the same school also came purely allegor- 
ical commentaries upon Scripture, of which the fol- 
lowing, out of the few fragments extant to-day, is 
an illustration: “Out of the house of Levi” (Ex. ii. 


1)—that means, from organic corporal association (no 
union)—^ went a man"—that is, Form—and “took 
to wife a daughter of Levi”; Form unites with Mat- 
ter. From this union a son is born, Reason. “The 
daughter of Pharaoh " is Active Reason, who is the 
daughter of God the Recompenser (my 4p, derived 
from y*5. to recompense), and who is therefore 
called Bithiah (literally, the daughter of God), as 
Moses' adoptive mother was traditionally named 
(Meg. 13«). It is of the nature of Active Reason 
to work among lower beings, and make their pas- 
sive reason active reason too; wherefore it is said 
(verse 5) “the daughter of Pharaoh came down” 
(compare the Zunz * Jubelschrift,” p. 159). 'Thatsuch 
explanations of Scripture in point of fact are tanta- 
mount to a perfect negation of its words is in- 
controvertible, and the conservatives of Provence 
were justified in opposing it by all the means at 
their command. The expulsion of the Jews from 
France in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
put an end to the conflict, but the subversive prin- 
ciples of extreme allegorism had no doubt by that 
time been completely checked. ^ Gersonides, un- 
doubtedly the most important genius among the 
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allegorists of the fourteenth century, never thought 
of allegorizing historical or legislative passages, and 
instead contented himself with a philosophical expo- 
sition of Proverbs and Job, and that in a most con- 
servative manner. A contemporary, the Portuguese 
David b. Yom-Tob ibn Bilia, unconscious in his re- 
mote country of the conflict between philosophy and 
orthodoxy, was alone at this period in giving an Al- 
legorical Interpretation to the miracles and narra- 
tives of Scripture. 

A curious fact, characteristic of the varied mental 
gifts of the Polish Jews, is that Moses Isserles, called 
Rama (N'n), the greatest rabbinical authority of Po- 
land in the sixteenth century, imitated the Provencal 
allegorists, some two hundred years after them, by 
allegorizing the Book of Esther. The quarrel þe- 
tween Ahasuerus and Vashti is the conflict between 
Form and Matter in the universe, just as Plato had 
presented the same opposition of existence as that 
of man and woman. ‘The five senses and the five 
powers of organic life are symbolized for Isserles in 
the ten sons of Haman, who is himself the Evil In- 
clination (Commentary on Esther, “ Mehir Yayin ”). 

Though conservatism may thus be said to have 
vanquished philosophical allegorism in the four- 

teenth century and brought it to a 
Mystical halt, it could not prevent its develop- 
Allegorism. ment in another direction into that 
mystical allegorism, which in its turn 
became the most predominant method of Biblical 
interpretation. As far back as the “Sefer ha-Bahir ” 
(first half of the twelfth century) this tendency had 
held sway in certain quarters, and it has survived 
down to the latest cabalistic work of modern Has- 
idim. The “Bahir” is the oldest cabalistic work 
of this kind. It says, “The earth was without form 
and void” (Gen. i. 2); the word “was” indicates 
that something was already existent; “void” also 
shows that there was a something; thus the pre- 
existence of the universe before Creation is deduced 
from Scripture. 

Though Nahmanides made only a scant use of 
allegorism in his Bible commentary, he was the 
chief Talmudic authority of his age who with 
great insistence spoke a good word for it, and a 
pupil of his, Bahya b. Asher, was the first to define 
the advantages of mystic allegorism over other 
modes of interpretation. While admitting the merits 
of peshat (the literal meaning), of remez (philosoph- 
ical allegorism), and derush (exposition), he claims 
that only in the path of the sod (Cabala) is there light 
(Introd. to Pentateuch commentary, begun in 1291). 
In his commentary he never fails to take cognizance 
of this mystical interpretation; thus he sees in the 
three festivals, the symbols of the three Sefirot, hesed 
(love), din (justice), and rahaméim (mercy), the last of 
which establishes equilibrium between the former 
two, which are mutual opposites. In the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from Egypt, God's love was dis- 
played; in the revelation upon Sinai, His mercy, the 
intermediary between justice and love; and on the 
festivalof the Holy Spirit (Tabernacles), the Sefirah 
of din (justice) stood revealed, an emanation of 
hokmah (wisdom). (* Commentary, Deut."'ed. Riva 
di Trento, p. 2500.) 

The masterpiece of Jewish allegorism, and next to 
Philo's writings the most interesting and most influ- 

ential product of its kind, is the cele- 


Zohar. brated Zohar (Splendor), the gospel of 
the Jewish mysticism of the Middle 
Ages. It was this allegorical commentary upon the 


Pentateuch that coined the term PaRDeS (D775 
Paradise) for the four species of Biblical interpreta- 
tion, forming it from their initial letters: thus Peshat 


(literal meaning), Remez (allegorical), Derush (hag- 
gadic or halakic interpretation), and Sod (mystic 
meaning). As secondary forms of these four, the Zo- 
har mentions in a passage (iii. 2024, ed. Amsterdam) 
the following seven: (1) literal meaning, (2) Midrash, 
(8) allegory, (4) philosophical allegory, (5) numerical 
value of the letters, (6) mystic allegory, and (7) higher 
inspiration. It may be remarked with regard to the 
last that Philo likewise claims “higher inspiration ” 
for some of his interpretations (“ De Cherubim," i. 9, 
144; “De Somniis,” i. 8, 627). Resting asit does upon 
rabbinical Judaism, the Zohar maintains the au- 
thority of the written word; but mysticism was al- 
ready aware, at the time of the Zohar's origin, of its 
essential antagonism to the spirit of strict rabbinism, 
as appears from the following classical passage 


. concerning the various methods of Scriptural in- 


terpretation : 


“ Wo unto the man who asserts that this Torah intends to re- 
late only commonplace things and secular narratives ; for if this 
were so, then in the present times likewise a Torah might be 
written with more attractive narratives. Iníruth, however, the 
matter is thus: The upper world and the lower are established 
upon one and the same principle; in the lower world is Israel, 
in the upper world are the angels. When the angels wish to 
descend to the lower world, they have to don earthly garments. 
If this be true of the angels, how much more so of the Torah, 
for whose sake, indeed, both the world and the angels were 
alike created and exist [an old Midrash ; see Ginzberg, ** Monats- 
schrift," 1898, p. 5046]. The world could simply not have endured 
tolook upon it. Now the narratives of the Torah are its gar- 
ments. He who thinks that these garments are the Torah it- 
self deserves to perish and have no share in the world to come. 
Wo unto the fools who look no further when they see an elegant 
robe! More valuable than the garment is the body which car- 
ries it, and more valuable even than that is the soul which ani- 
mates the body. Fools see only the garment of the Torah, the 
more intelligent see the body. the wise see the soul, its proper 
being, and in the Messianic time the ‘upper soul’ of the Torah 


will stand revealed” (Zohar, iii. 152, ]noyn2). 


This classical passage reads almost like a declara- 
tion of war against rabbinism, whose haggadic and 
halakic interpretation is designated “body,” or sub- 
stance by the rabbis themselves (Ab. iii. 28) and by 
the Zohar is asit were travestied, being 
General  abody withoutsoul. Characteristic of 
Allegoriza- the Zohar is the fact that it provides a 
tion of general allegorization of the precepts 
the Law. of the Law which heretofore had been 
attempted only in scattered instances. 
The following is the characteristic elucidation of the 
passage in Ex. xxi. 7, concerning the Jewish woman 
sold as a slave: 


t When God, who in Ex. xv. 3 is called YSN, the man, sells his 
daughter—that is, the holy soul—for a slave—that is, sends her 
into the material world—she shall not go out as the men-servants 
do. God desires that when she leaves this world and her state 
of servitude in it, she should go from it free and pure, and not 
after the manner of slaves, laden with sin and transgression ; in 
this manner only can she be reunited with ber heavenly Father. 
If, however, “she please not her master,’ so that she can not 
be united with him owing to impurity and sinfulness, ‘then 
shall he let her be redeemed’; that is, man must do penance 
and liberate the soul from the punishments of hell, so that she 
shall not ‘ be sold unto a strange nation,’ the evil angels." 

Next to the Zohar, mention must be made of the 
mystic allegorical commentaries of MENAHEM DI 
RECANATI, about 1320, the first writer to mention 
the Zohar; of the books * Peliah ? and “ Kanah ”—see 
KANAH—probably of the fourteenth century, anti- 
rabbinical works in the form of a commentary on 
the Biblical account of Creation; and of the “ Zioni,” 
by Menahem b. Zion of Speyer, beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The allegorism of these works 
is entirely derived from the Zohar. Extensive use 
of cabalistic allegorism was likewise made by Solo- 
mon Ephraim Lenczyz (end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury), who applied it even to rabbinical precepts. 
This homiletic application of allegorism was quite 
favored by the Polish “darshanim,” or preachers, 
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the best examples being afforded by the often 
highly ingenious allegorizations of Jonathan Eibe- 
Schütz in his homilies, “ Ya‘arat Debash” (Honey- 
copse) When cabalism became incorporated in 
Hasidism, Allegorical Interpretation received a new 
impulse, the effects of which are still felt. The fol- 
lowing allegorization of the passage concerning the 
two wives (Deut. xxi. 15) is from a work entitled 
* Ezor Eliyahu” (Elijah's Girdle), published at War- 
saw, 1885: “When man's two inclinations [D't)3. 
“rulers,” for pw), “ wives”), the spiritual and the 
material, the one which a man readily obeys and the 
one to which he is not so obedient, both produce 
actual deeds, then only the offspring of the spiritual 
prompting—the one less beloved—shall be considered 
as the real ‘ first-born,’ the meritorious one.” 

It was owing to mystic influence that, toward 
the end of the fifteenth century, philosophical alle- 
gorization, which had so long lain dormant as under 
a ban, once more raised its head in association with 
derush (exposition of Scripture). Quite the ablest 
of these allegorizing preachers was 
ISAAC ARAMA, Who, basing his attitude 
upon the above-mentioned declaration 
of the Zohar, strenuously maintained 
not only the propriety, but the necessity of Allegor- 
ical Interpretation (“Hazut Kashah,” x.), without, 
however, detracting in the least from the author- 
ity of the literal word. Exactly in the words of 
Philo, but probably quite independent of him (com- 
pare Paul’s allegory of the same Biblical narrative), 
“Sarah, the mistress, is the Torah; her handmaiden, 
Hagar, is Philosophy. The fruitfulness of Sarah 
[the Torah] followed only when the Egyptian hand- 
maiden—that is, heathen Philosophy—had for cen- 
turies usurped the position of mistress. Itwas then 
that the real mistress, the Torah, resumed her sway, 
and Philosophy became her handmaid. But the lat- 
ter sought to flee from her rule into the wilderness, 
where the angels found her at the well. Thus Phi- 
losophy essayed to separate herself from Revelation, 
and presumed to water the desert of mankind with 
mere human wisdom, water from her well; but the 
angels taught her that it were better for her to be a 
servant in Sarah’s house [the Torah] than a mistress 
in the desert." Arama’s deduction that philosophy 
is the handmaid of theology is thus exactly the op- 
posite of the view of Maimonides and his successors. 

Next to Arama, mention may be made of Judah 
Moscato, thefirst darshan in Italy in the sixteenth 
century to make extensive use of allegorism. In 
the Biblical prescription for the Nazarite, he per- 
ceives the intimation that man must renounce the 
world and its enjoyments, until his hair, typifying 
his connection with the spiritual, has grown to such 
extent that he can enjoy the world without danger 
(* Nefuzot Yehudah,” hom. 15). In connection with 
this mention may be made of Don ISAAC ABRAVANEL, 
whose allegorism closely resembles that of the dar- 
shanim. He, too, takes his stand upon the Zohar's 
justification of allegorism and its distinction of gar- 
ment, body, and soul in the Torah. Being an ad- 
mirer of both Maimonides and the Cabala it is not 
seldom that he gives to a Biblical passage two 
interpretations, one philosophical and one cabalistic. 
Thus Adam is the type of Israel, the true man, into 
whom God breathed His spirit, the holy law. He 
placed him in Paradise, the Holy Land, where were 
the tree of life (the teachings of the Law and 
prophecy) and also the tree of knowledge (heathen- 
ism). And thereupon a philosophical interpretation 
follows, based principally upon Maimonides and 
Gersonides (“Commentary on Gen.” iii. 22, ed. Am- 
sterdam, 340). 


Isaac 
Arama. 


Of the New Testament writings, the Pauline and 
Deutero-Pauline are especially full of Allegorical 
Interpretation, in which the two ele- 
In the New ments of Palestinian and Hellenic Ju- 
Testament. daism are both conspicuous. Paul’s 
allegorism is typological and betrays 
its Pharisaic origin. Thus it can not be said to be 
due to Alexandrian, still less to Philonic, influence, 
when Paul, in I Cor. ix. 9, 10, says, “ Doth God take 
care for oxen?” (Deut. xxv. 4), “or altogether for 
our sakes.” This is simply a modification of the 
old Halakah quoted above, which applies this law 
to explain that a woman may not be forced into an 
unsuitable levirate marriage, because she herself is 
entitled to the ordinary promise of happiness in re- 
turn for her share in the bond of wedlock. So, too, 
his well-known allegorization of Sarah and Hagar 
(Gal. iv. 21-81) is fundamentally only a typological 
presentation of the Palestinian teaching, “Thou wilt 
find no freeman but him who is occupied in learning 
Torah” (Ab. vi. 2. Paul is not even original in his 
types, for the oldest Hag gadah represents the conflict 
between Ishmael, the son of the maid, and Isaac, the 
son of the mistress, as a spiritual one (Sifre, Deut. 
xxxi.). Alexandrian influence is first discernible in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, whereas 
Epistle to Palestinian allegorism is suggested in 
the the interpretation of the ark of Noah 
Hebrews. as representing the rite of baptism, in 
I Peter, iiij. 20; compare Gen, R. xxxi. 
9. Alexandrian influence is shown in Hebrews by 
the gencral tendency throughout rather than by in- 
dividualinstances. Paul never detracts from the his- 
torical reality of the narratives he ailegorizes, but the 
Hebrews became the model for Alexandrian ingenu- 
ity by which Israel’s history and legal enactments 
were construed as being in reality intimations of the 
mysteries of faith, concealing the spirit in the letter, 
and reducing the essentials of the Old Testament to 
mere shadows. This tendency is clearest in the Gos- 
pel of John, the author of which makes most use 
of Old Testament illustrations; the serpent upon a 
pole in the wilderness (Num. xxi. 8) becomes Jesus 
upon the cross (John, iii. 14). Jesus is the manna in 
the desert, the bread of life (bd. vi. 31, 49). 
This pushing of the allegorization of the Old Testa- 
ment to such an extreme that it would deprive it of all 
its independent life and character, or 


The make of ita vague and feeble prophecy 
Apostolic of the future, found favor among the 
Fathers. Apostolic Fathers, Prominent among 


these for his allegorization was Bar- 
nabas (about the year 100), who, acquainted as he was 
with rabbinical and even halakie doctrine, aspired to 
show that the Jews did not themselves understand 
the Old Testament. The Biblical enactment of the 
scapegoat is typically applied to Jesus, who carricd 
the sins of his crucifiers; the goat’s flesh was de- 
voured raw and with vinegar—an old Palestinian tra- 
dition—because Jesus’ flesh was also moistened with 
gall and vinegar. The boys who sprinkle the water 
of purification are the apostles; they are three in 
number, in commemoration of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Theseand other allusions makc it sufficiently 
clear that Barnabas depended upon Palestinian 
sources rather than upon Philonic, as Siegfried would 
maintain (* Philo von Alexandrien,” p. 831). 

While Barnabas exhibits a not insignificant Hel- 
lenic bias, his methods were applied by Gnostics 
tothe New Testament writings. Although they dis- 
claimed any depreciation of the historical vaiue of 
the Old Testament, they became the chief exponents 
in their time of that Alexandrian allegorism which 
made of the Biblical narrative nothing else than an 
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account of the emancipation of reason from the dom- 
ination of passion. The Gnostics developed this 
theme with the modification that they detected this 
conflict between mind and matter, between reason 
and sense, in the New Testament in place of the 
Old. A different tendency was conspicuous among 
the older apologists of Christianity, who allegorized 
away the Old Testament, but regarded the New as 
absolutely historical. Justin Martyr is one of them, 
who ridicules the artificialities of Jewish exegesis 
(* Dialogus cum Tryphone,” 118, 340), 

Gnosticism. but whose own allegorization of Old 
Testament passages is thoroughly Jew- 

ish, Palestinian as well as Alexandrian. Thus he 
says Noah was saved by wood and water, showing 
that Christians are delivered from sin likewise by the 
cross and by baptism (le. 188). In effect he trans- 
forms the whole Old Testament into a typology of 
Jesus and Christianity, so that Tryphon very perti- 
nently remarks that God's word was holy indeed, 
but that Justin’s interpretations were very arbi- 
trary. With the gradual development of the Catholic 
Church. out of Jewish primitive Christianity and 
Greek Gnosticism, the attitude of the Church toward 
the Old Testament was modified too, as is shown by 
Clement of Alexandria, or more strongly yet by his 
disciple Origen. The former is the first Church father 
to revert to Philo's methods of allegorism, distin- 
guishing between the body (literal word) and spirit 
(Allegorical Interpretation) of Scripture. He finds 
allegorical meaning in both prophetical and legisla- 
tive portions; he adopts Philo’s allegorical rules 
and many of his individual interpretations. Nor does 
he fail to originate some expositions himself. Thus 
the unclean animals which chew the cud, but are of 
undivided hoof, are the Jews; heretics are those of 
divided hoof but who chew not the cud; while those 
who possess neither characteristic are the heathens 
(* Stromata," v. 52, vii. 109). Origen’s intimacy with 
Palestinians prevented him from falling into such ex- 
aggerations of the Alexandrian tendency as marked 
his teacher Clement, and even a certain degree of his- 
torical appreciation of the Old Testament becomes 
evident. But the conflict in Origen, so apparent in 
his Christology, between speculative Gnosticism and 
the historical conception of Scripture, prevented any 
rational and consistent view of Scripture. 
must be made responsible for the gross exaggera- 
tions of Christian allegorists lasting down to modern 
times; Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine all 
borrowed their allegorizing method from Origen. 
who likewise originated the doctrine of the threefold 
meaning of Scripture, the literal, moral, and mystical 
(“De Principiis," iv. 8, 11, 14). The following may 
serve as specimens of his manner: The narrative of 
Rebecca at the wellis to teach us that we must daily 
resort to the well of Scripture in order to find Jesus. 
Pharaoh slew the boy-children and preserved the 
girls alive, to show that he who follows pleasure kills 
his rational sense (masculine) and preserves the fem- 
inine (the sensual passions). Origen’s allegorism was 
thus a triumph for Jewish Alexandrianism in the de- 
velopment of the Church, but Palestinian alle gorism 
. likewise celebrated its own victory in 
Antiochian the Church of Antioch. The basic prin- 
School. cipleof Jewish typology,“ Ma‘aseh abot 
siman le-banim” (the lives of the Pa- 

triarchs prefigured the lives of their descendants), be- 
came the motto of the Antioch school. Aphraates 
makes diligent use of this typology, and his succes- 
sors do so in even greater degree; with them the aim 
of this typology is not always Messianic, and not even 
Christological. Thus Theodore of Mopsuestia re- 
gards Jacob’s anointing of the stone (Gen. xxviii. 


He, too; 


18) as a type of the erection and consecration of the 
Mosaic tabernacle, just as the Midrash does (“ Nice- 
phori Catena,” ad locum). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A separate presentation of Allegorical Inter- 
pretation has not yet been written, and therefore reference 
must be made to works treating of Scripture interpretation in 
general: Rosenmueller, Historia Interpretationis Librorum 
Sacrorum, iv. Leipsic, 1795. On Philo: Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandrien, Jena, 1875, and the list of references on p. 162; 
Diestel, Gesch. A. T. Jena, 1869 ; Farrar, History of Interpre- 
tation. New York, 1886; Schmiedl, Studien über Religions- 
philosophie, Vienna, 1869; H. S. Hirschfeld, Halachische 
Exegese, 1840; idem, Der Geist der Ersten Schriftauslegung, 
1847: Bacher, Bibelexegese der Jüdischen Religionsphilos- : 
ophen, Strasburg, 1892; idem, Die Bibelexegese in Winter 
and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Literatur, ii. 289-939 ; idem, 
Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimuni’s, Strasburg, 1898; idem, 
L’Exégeése Biblique dans le Zohar, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxii. 
33-46, 219-229; idem, Das Merkwort pnp in der Jüdischen 
Bibelexegese, in Stade's Zeitschrift, xiii. 294-905 ; Löw, ha- 
Maphteah, Gr. Kanizsa, 1855; Kaufmann, in Zunz-Jubel- 
schrift, pp. 143-151; idem, in many passages of his work, Die 
Sinne, Leipsie, 1884. 
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ALLEGORY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
Allegory is a sustained description or narration, 
treating directly of one subject, but intended as 
an exposition of another, the latter having a more 
spiritual nature than the former, yet bearing some 
perceptible resemblance to it. It is à comparison 
between two different groups of ideas on the basis of 
something possessed in common. It has for its pur- 
pose the illustration or inculcation of a higher truth. 

In the Old Testament, allegory with its kindred 
didactic forms is comprised under the Hokmah 
(Wisdom), literature under the two terms mashal 
Dt and hidah mn (Ezek. xvii. 2; compare XXiv. 
3; Dan. viii. 23). Mashal, now specifically maxim, 
or gnome, primarily denoted a comparison or simile. 
Under this older meaning, it was generally rendered 
in the Septuagint by tapafo2.4 (parable). Originally, 
it was doubtless didactic in purpose, and derived a 
maxim for the conduct of life from the comparison 
of two apparently dissimilar objects. Later it was 
applicd to any sententious or pointed saying, and 
even to obscure prophetic utterances, since these, too, 
aimed to instruct and usually employed comparison 
(Num. xxiii. 7, 18; xxiv. 8; compare Isa. xiv. 4; 
Micah, ii. 4; Hab. ii. 6). Hidah, properly a riddle, 
is used in a wider sense for figurative and significant 
speech (Judges, xiv. 14; I Kings, x. 1; compare Ps. 
xlix. 5; Ixx viii. 2). 

It is somewhat difficult to define the difference 
between allegory, parable, and fable. 'The parable 
and the fable may be considered species of the alle- 
gory, for, like it, they represent their subject in an 
image or in a complete figurative narration or de- 
scription. The characteristic mark of the fable is 
that it employs for the vehicle of its expression the 
improbable, even the impossible —such as reason 
and speech in animals and plants — and that its les- 
son is confined to practical worldly expediency. 
It derives a truth, to be applied to one sphere of 
thought, by displaying that truth as manifest in à 
different but comparable sphere. An example is 
furnished by the more elaborate of the 
two fables in the Old Testament, that 
of the trees choosing a king. The 
valuable olive-tree, the fig-tree, and the vine refuse 
to be king over the trees, but the worthless bramble 
accepts (Judges, ix. 8-16). The truth derived is to be 
applied to Abimelech and the men of Shechem who 
choose him king. Like the bramble, Abimelech is 
worthless, and would serve only to set “fire to the 
other trees,” that is, would bring only disaster to 
the men of Shechem. The second fable (II Kings, 
xiv. 9-10) is more like a proverb. King Amaziah 
of Judah challenges King Jehoash of Israel, and 


Fable. 


or 
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receives for answer a comparison of himself to the | of Jewish mysticism among the Christian human- 
weak thistle that woos the daughter of Lebanon, | ists (see CABALISTS, CHRISTIAN). Allemanno’s wri- 
and is trodden down by the wild beast. The simili- tings show great versatility and attainments. In hig 
tude between Amaziah and the thistle lies in the fact | chief work, *Heshek Shelomoh” (The Delight of 
that each is weak and is punished for presumption; | Solomon), he evinces a certain philosophic acumen 
here the resemblance ends. as well as a wide acquaintance with both the Arabic - 

In the parable and allegory an actual basis of re- | and the Greek philosophers. The introduction to 
semblance and actual points of contact exist between | this work is a discourse on the artistic and intellec- 
the primary subject and the analogous subject with | tual attainments of the human race, all of which are 
which it is compared. Thus, cach subject may serve | combined in King Solomon, whom the author places 
as a figure for the other. In the parable the author | above Plato and his fellows (compare “Sha‘ar ha- 
himself indicates the analogy by placing interpreta- | Heshek,” pp. 3-7). Excerpts from the introduction 
tion next to image; but in the allegory, judgment | were published, with additions by Jacob Baruch b. 
is not expressed. An index to the meaning is pro- | Moses Hayyim, at Leghorn in 1790.  Allemanno 
vided by the condition and circumstances of hearer | also wrote: “‘Ene ha-'Edah ” (The Eyes of the Con- 
and speaker, and by the individual figures of the | gregation), a cabalistic commentary on the Torah 
image which, as it were, form a veil through and | (compare Gedaliah ibn Yahya's *Shalshelet ha-Kab- 
beyond which the mind sees the real object. The 


balah,” ed. Warsaw, 1889, p. 86); “Hayye Olam” 
interpretations are given, for instance, in the most 


(Eternal Life), a treatise on immortality; “Likku- 
finished parable of the Old Testament (Isa. v. 1), in | tim Collectanea," a volume of about two hundred 
the parable of the vine (Ezek. xv.), and in the par- 


pages, containing stray thoughts, aphorisms, note- 
able of the poor man bereft of his ewe lamb by the | worthy quotations from rare authors, and exegetical 
rich man (II Sam. xii.) On the other hand, in the 


remarks. 
eightieth Psalm, the reference of the vine to Israel BISLIOCRAEHY: Reggio, Bikkure E a n 13; idem, 
(compare Isa. v.) is not definitely indicated, but orem kemed, ii. 44; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1397 ; 
only understood from the connection. In Jer. Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 470; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., 
ii. 21 the same thought is expressed 


viii. 242, note. 
Parabl inI 1 Ps. ] but here it AE 
araDie asin isa. v. and Ps. IXxx., but here 1 . : P PAA 
and is in metaphoric form. In the New ALLEN, JOHN: English dissenting minister, 


Allegory. Testament (John, x.), Jesus’ compar- educator, and author: born at Truro in 1771 and ed- 
ison of himself to a vine is also a met- | ucated in the city of his birth by Dr. Cardue. He 
aphor, though somewhat lengthy, and often quoted | conducted a private school at Hackney, near London, 
as an instance of mixed allegory. Still more ex- | for thirty years, and died at that suburb on June 17, 
tended are the metaphors in Ezek. xvi and xxiii. | 1999. He is best known by his “Modern Judaism; 
One of the finest pieces of allegorical imagery is the | Ora Brief Account of the Opinions, Traditions, Rites, 
representation of the king of Babylon as an eagle, | and Ceremonies of the Jews in Modern Times” (Lon- 
and the house of David as a cedar (Ezek. xvii, | don, 1816); thatis, since the common era. This work 
2—10); but since the interpretation follows it is not | has been commended by no less an authority on re- 
strictly an allegory, and metaphors similar to it in | ligious subjects than Edward Dickersteth, the Eng- 
character are given in Ezekiel (xix. 1-9; xxx. 9-17). lish divine, for its “useful information.” William 
The comparison of Jerusalem to a caldron (Ezek. | Orme, à contemporary, characterized it as “the best 
xxiv. 8-6) is a parable rather than an allegory, and | Workon modern Judaism in the English language ”; 
the allegorical description of old age (Eccl. xii. 2-6), | and Thomas Harwell Horne, an English bibliog- 
in its individual figures, is rather in the nature of | rapher, referring to it said: “In this well-executed 
an enigma. volume the various traditions received and adopted 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lowth, On the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, by modern Jews, that is, by those who lived in, and 
lectures x. and xi: Herder, Geist der Ebrilischen Poesie, | Subsequent to, the time of Jesus Christ, are fully and 
non ne pela a. Suphan, oh es uid Hoe perspicuously treated." "The book was reprinted in 
er dds oluaium aer tL heotogie, x. let seq.; French, Notes i 1 ’ ‘ea 4 1 
on the Parables, chap. i.; Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst, 2d 1880. Allen. also published other w M ks, ae cluding 
ed., ii. 92, 100, 105, 113, 449, 452, 474, 482-485; E. W. Bullinger, | an excellent translation of Calvin’s “Institutes 
(1815; 2d ed., 1838). 


Figures of Speech Used, in the Bible, pp. 748-754, London, 
1898; C. G. Montefiore, A Tentative Catalogue of Bible Meta- 
phors, in Jew. Quart. Rev. iii. 623 et scq. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leslie Stephen, Dict. of National Diogra- 
phy, S.V., Alliboue, Dict. of English Literature, s.v. 
F. H. V. 


ALLENSTEIN : Town in the district of Königs- 
berg, eastern Prussia.. The small Jewish commu- 
nity there was established Feb. 25, 1862. Before that 
date there were only a few families in the town, 
and they rented a room for divine: services. The 
community possessed a cemetery, in which the oldest 


- 
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ALLEGRI, ABRAHAM: A contemporary 
of Moses Benveniste; lived at Constantinople about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He wrote a 
commentary on the “Sefer ha-Mizwot” of Maimoni- 
des, in which he defended him against the attacks 
of Nahmanides. He published this work at Con- 
stantinople, in 1652, under the title “Leb Sameah ” 
(A Gladsome Heart)—referring thereby to his own tombstone is dated 1872. The synagogue was built 
name, Allegri. Under the same title a number of his | in 1877; and a rabbi, Dr. Olitzki, Mas appointed in 
responsa were published in Salonica, 1793. 1892. The following societies have also been or- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : COMIS PUER E NE dd p. | ganized: Society for the Care of the Sick and the 

Bodl. col. 65: Zednen, Catalogte, pp. 29.30: Azuiay Shom | Burial of the Dead (Hebra Kaddisha); Women's So- 
ha-G edolim, i. 6, ii. 70. ciety ; Society for the Prevention of Vagrancy; Jew- 
AL. K. ish Historical and Literary Society. In 1880 Allen- 
ALLEMANNO, JOHANAN: Acabalist who stein OE DA J um ae ie o e there 
flourished in the second half of the fifteenth cen- | WOYE one hundred 1amiies, or about 40 T v 
tury; bornin Constantinople. He migrated to Italy, fh 
and became distinguished there as the teacher of Pico ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG DES JUDEN- 
della Mirandola, *the Italian prodigy," in Hebrew | THUMS: A German journal devoted to Jewish in- 
and the Cabala, thus contributing toward the spread terests; founded in 1837 by Dr. Ludwig Philippson 
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(1811-89); published first in Leipsic and later in 
Berlin. At the time of its foundation there had been 
several Jewish journals in existence: " Sulamith,” 
“ Jedidja,” Geiger's “ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
für Jüdische Theologic,” and Dr. Héninghaus’ “ Uni- 
versal-Kirchenzeitung,” which admitted Jewish con- 
tributors. Philippson felt that these did not satisfy 
the needs of the times. He determined to found a 
journal for the intelligent laity—one that should not 
only advance the knowledge of the Jews’ past his- 
tory, but should also plead the cause of the Jews of 
hisday. The first number of his paper appeared May 
9 1837, and was published by Baumgürtner in Leip- 
sic with the subtitle * Unparteiisches Organ für Alles 
Jüdische Interesse in Betreff von Politik, Religion, 
Literatur, Geschichte, Sprachkunde, und Belletris- 
tik” (Impartial Organ for All Matters of Jewish 
Interest Pertaining to Politics, Religion, Literature, 
History, Philology, and Belles-lettres). 

During the first two years three numbers a week 
appeared; and fora year and a half a supplement 
was published three times a month, devoted to lit- 
erature and homiletics. In 1889 the j ournal be- 
came a weekly. The “Allgemeine Zeitung ” has 
never received a subsidy from any Jewish body. In 
1948, when the publication of nearly all other Jew- 
ish journals was interrupted, tho ^ Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung" braved the storm and spoke out plainly in 
the political turmoil. After 1853 a supplement was 
published regularly, entitled “J üdisches Volksblatt 
zur Belehrung und Unterhaltung auf Jüdischem Ge- 
biete" (A Popular Jewish Journal for Instruction and 
Entertainment on Jewish Subjects). On the death 
of Philippson, Gustav Karpeles became editor. The 
journal is now published in Berlin by Rudolf Mosse. 
lts first issue under Karpeles' editorship appeared 
Feb. 9, 1890. The outward appearance has been 
changed so that the literary part, which forms the 
bulk of the paper, is now separated from the part con- 
taining thenews. The latter is paged separately, and 
bears the title “ Der Gemeindebote.” 

From the outset the “Allgemeine Zeitung " met 
with success, A few weeks after the issue of its 
first number a society of students in Leyden (Hol- 
land) was formed to aid its circulation. Even in 
Poland it obtained several hundred subscribers; and 
within three months after the appearance of the first 
number Philippson felt justly confident of its mate- 
rial success. The journal aroused great enthusiasm 
‘nthe cultured Jewish circles of Germany, Austria, 
and Holland, and exercised considerable influence on 
Judaism in general—more especially in Germany, 
where it became a distinct factor in the evolution of 
Judaism. To its influence is duc ina large measure 
the establishment of a rabbinical seminary (Lehr- 
anstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums in 
Berlin) and of a Jewish Publication Society (Institut 
zur Fórderung der Israelitischen Literatur), as well 
as the calling together of a Jewish synod (Leipsic, 
1869). 

Philippson's chief aim was the civil emancipation 
ofthe Jews. He carried on the fight for that cause 
begun by Gabriel Riesser and others. But the paper 
gained further importance in connection with the 
inner communal and religious life of the Jews, since 
it devoted attention to the organization of religious 
instruction, to the form of worship in the synagogue, 
and to the cultivation of Jewish learning in all its 
branches. Jost, who in his “Neuere Geschichte der 
Isracliten ” (iii. 149-156), devoted a whole chapter to 
the * Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
epoch-making in Jewish history by attempting for 
the first time to give a general view of the life and 
conditions of the Jews." 
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During the first years of its existence the paper 
had among its collaborators a number of the most 
distinguished scholars, some of whom were Gabriel 
Riesser, E. Carmoly, J. L. Saalschiitz, S. D. Luz- 
zatto, Leopold Zunz, Leopold Dukes, Julius Fürst, 
Leopold Lów, Franz Delitzsch, Adolph Jellinek, 
Abraham Geiger, and I. M. Jost. It is interesting 
to note that Phoebus Philippson, brother of Ludwig, 
contributed in the first year a series of eleven articles 
under the title “Ideas for an Encyclopedia and a 
Methodology of Jewish Theology.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten, iii. 149- 
156; Kayserling, Ludwig Philippson, 1898, pp. 54-64; Das 
Erste Halbe Jahrhundert der Allg. Zeit. d. Jud. in Allg. 
Zeit. d. Jud. 1887, No. 1, pp. 1-8. S 


ALLGEMEINES ARCHIV DES JUDEN- 
THUMS: A monthly publication, devoted, as its 
title indicates. to the general history of the Jews. 
It was founded and edited by Jeremiah (Jerome) 
Heinemann, who, prior to its publication in Berlin 
in 1839, had edited an annual entitled “Jedidiah.” 
From the date of its first issue it appeared irregu- 
larly until 1844, when it had reached the middle of 
its third volume and its publication ceased (Winter 
and Wünsche, *Jüdische Literatur," iii. 861). 
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ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNIVER- 
SELLE: A society founded in 1860 for the protec- 
tion and improvement of the Jews in general, but 
mainly devoted to the interests of those in the east 
of Europe, North Africa, and Asia Minor. It was 
established by six Jews of Paris (France): Aristide 
Astruc, afterward chief rabbi of Belgium; Isidore 
Cahen, editor of the “Archives Israélites ”. Jules 
Carvallo, civil engincer; Narcisse Leven, lawyer; 
Professor Eugène Manuel, and Charles Netter, mer- 
chant (died 1882)—all men of good standing, but at 
that time not particularly prominent in the Paris 
community. Repeated attacks upon the Jews by 
fanatical sects of various denominations had long 
made it apparent that something should be done on 
an organized scale. The assassination of Father 
Thomas at Damascus, in 1840, had given rise to an 
accusation of ritual murder against the Jews of that 
city. Sir Moses Montefiore, together with Adolphe 
Crémieux, a lawyer, and Solomon Munk, the eminent 
Orientalist, proceeded at once to Egypt to intercede 
with Mehemet Ali and to defend the accused. This 
event brought forcibly to light the necessity for a 
central organization that should undertake the de- 
fense of the oppressed Jews scattered throughout 
the world; and the Jewish journals of Germany and 
France made earnest appeals for the creation of such 
an institution. Owing, however, to lack of agree- 
ment or perseverance, their utterances remained 
without any practical issue for twenty years. 

A crime perpetrated in the Papal States in 1858, 
with the connivance of the papal government, 
aroused world-wide indignation. A child, Edgar 
Mortara, was torn from his Jewish parents and forci- 
bly baptized. This outrage against religious liberty 
contributed much to strengthen the general senti- 
ment for organized protection; and, as a result, two 
years later the Alliance Israélite Universelle came 
into existence, under the auspices of the above-named 
public-spirited Jews of Paris. 

In an “Appeal” addressed to the public in De- 
cember, 1860, the task which the new society was 
about to assume is stated as follows: 


“To defend the honor of the Jewish name whenever it is at- 
tacked; to encourage, by all means at our disposal, the pursuit 
of useful handierafts ; to combat, where necessary, the ignorance 
and vice engendered by oppression ; to work, by the power of per- 
suasion and by all the moral influences at our command, for the 
emancipation of our brethren who still suffer under the burden 


Alliance Israélite Universelle 


of exceptional legislation : to hasten and solidify complete en- 
franchisement by the intellectual and moral regeneration of 
our brethren :—such, in its chief aspects, ıs the work to which 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle hereby consecrates itself." 


This program is definitely formulated in Article I. 
of the statutes :— 

“The society of the Alliance Israél- 
ite Universelle has for its aims: 

“(a) To work everywhere for the emancipation 
and moral progress of the Jews. 

“(0) To give effectual support to those who are 
suffering persecution because they are Jews. 

"(e) To encourage all publications calculated to 
promote these ends." 

To this program the Alliance has steadfastly and 
faithfully adhered. It must be admitted that the 
founders had a very practical conception of their 
undertaking. ^ Disregarding any project which 
might cause dissension, they limited their field of 
activity to such questions only as to which there 
could be no divergence of opinion among the Jews. 
It was in this spirit that they declared at the outset 
that all political questions should be excluded, and 
that the Alliance would take no account of either the 
political convictions of its members or of their re- 
ligiousopinions. Itrecognized neither Orthodox nor 
Liberal, neither Conservative nor Reformer as such: 
it desired to stand upon the one platform of the de- 
fense and the regeneration of the Jews, exclusive of 
all political or theological distinctions. 

From the beginning the Alliance numbered many 
Protestants among its friends, clergy men as well as 

laymen. Dr. Pétavel of Neuchátel 

First and his sons, who at once sent their 
Struggles. congratulations and good wishes to the 
infant society, deserve particular men- 

tion. Amongother Christian subscribers, Alexandre 


Dumas. the younger, and Jules Simon. must be men- 
tioned, they remained faithful adherents until their 


death. 

The Alliance encountered obstinate opposition 
among the timorous, among those who hated action, 
and among those who thought that evil could be cured 
by ignoring it. There were distinguished men in 
Jewry, too, who combated the project—writers and 
rabbis who sought to hinder the foundation of the so- 
ciety. The Jewish journals of 1860 and 1861 are full 
of vigorous polemics on the subject; but time, reflec- 
tion, and experience have quieted the opposition. At 
the present day there is very little diversity of opin- 
ion in the Jewish world as to the positive service ren- 
dered by the Alliance, particularly in the domains of 
education and philanthropy. 

Until 1880 the society had to stru ggle with internal 
dissensions, especially after the Franco-German war 
of 1870—71. Again and again, both at general meet- 
ings and at other gatherings convened by the Central 
Committee, it was proposed to split up the“ Universal 
Alliance” into a number of “National Alliances. ” 
At Berlin in 1872 and again in 1879 this idea was sup- 
ported by men of great influence among the Jews of 


Program. 


Germany. Fortunatelythey failed in their endeavors: . 


a division would have greatly weakened the Alliance 
and the scattered fragments would have been unable 
to accomplish anything durable or important. What 
happened in England and in Austria should be con- 
vincing in this regard. In 1871 the English Jews 
created in London an institution entitled *'The An glo- 
Jewish Association" in connection with the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, This association has for the 
most part the same objects as the Alliance. It has 
almost daily correspondence with the Central Com- 


mittee of the Paris institution, and contributes to tho. 


Alliance funds for the support of certain schools; but 
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its sphere of activity can not well extend beyond the 
British empire, and it would be difficult for it to un- 
dertake work throughout the world or to approach the 
diplomatic authorities of any country but England, 
he Alliance Israélite, on the other hand, because of 
its universal character, is active everywhere and in 
all directions; appeals to sovereigns and governments 
indiscriminately ; and founds schools where the teach- 
ing is carried on in German, English, French, Turk- 
ish, Arabic, or Russian. Another Society, “ Die Isracl- 
itische Allianz zu Wien” (The Israelitish Alliance at 
Vienna), was formed upon the same model in 1973 ; but 
its sphere of action is limited to Austria, and its princi- 
pal purpose is to work for the elevation of the Isracl- 
ites of that country. 
At present the Central Committee is composed of 93 
members living in Parisand 89 outside of France. Of 
the latter 17 are in Germany, 1 in Aus- 
Central tria, 2 in Hungary, 3 in Holland, 1 in 
Committee. London,1in Switzerland, lin Belgium, 
6 in the United States, 4 in Italy, 1 in 
Denmark, 1 in Curacao, and 1 in Turkey. French com- 
munities outside of Paris are not represented in the 
Committee, nor are those of Algeria or Tunis. Ac- 
„cording to article 8 of the statutes, the Central Com- 
mittee is elected by the members of the society, by a 
majority of the votes cast. Article 9 provides that 
the members of the Committee shall hold office for 
nine years; three members retirin g every three years, 
all being eligible for reelection. The first elections 
were held in 1862; the subsequent ones on the follow- 
ing dates: May 21, 1865; May 3, 1868; Oct. 20, 1879; 
March 19, 1876; Feb. 11, 1883; March 10, 1887; Oct. 
18, 1889; Oct. 8, 1898. Up to the present time elec- 
tions have thus been held almost regularly. In 1879 
exceptional circumstances prevented an election. In 
1897 the unanimous sense of the members of the Cen- 


tral Committee. supporte ajority of 
n- 
, 


d by the great m 
local committees, decided that the electoral machi 
ery should not be employed in that year, and that it 
was preferable to appoint the necessary new members 
of the Committee by the vote of the existing mem- 
bers of the board. 

The society is managed by the Central Committee 
residentin Paris. Non-resident members participate 
in thework, but indirectly. Theyreceive every month 
notice of the questions which are to be discussed and 
are invited to send in their opinions. When these 
questions are of general importance, the major part 
of them communicate their views in writing, and oc- 
casionally some of them are present at the sessions in 
Parisand take an active part in the deliberations. The 
Central Committee was presided over from 1860 to 
1968 by L. J. Konigswarter; from 1863 to 1967 by 
Adolphe Crémieux; in 1867 by Solomon Munk. At 
his death, the post remained vacant for a year: Cré- 
mieux being reelected in 1868, and retainin g the office 
until his death in 1880. Out of respect to him it was 
left vacant until 1882, when S. H. Goldschmidt was 
appointed to the office, which he held until his death 
on Feb. 18, 1898. From this date the presidency has 
been entrusted to Narcisse Leven, one of the original 
founders of the Alliance, its general secretary from 
1868 to 1883, and its vice-president from 1883 to 1898. 

Article 13 of the statutes providesthatthe Central 
Committee shall convene a general meeting of the 
members at least once a year, and shall present a 
report of the condition of the society. During the 
first years of its existence this provision was regu- 
larly observed; but from 1874 general meetings have 
taken place only on March 14, 1875; Aug. 19, 1878, 
and May 16, 1881. 

The Central Committee keeps in touch with the 
members of the Alliance by means of local or 
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territorial committees. In certain countries, notably 
France and the United States, the local committees 
are in direct correspondence with the 
Organiza- Central Committee. In Germany, Hol- 
tion. land, Italy, and Hungary, supervising 
the local committees, there are terri- 
ritorial committees, whose spheres of action are some- 
times very extensive; but both territorial and local 
committees, except on rare occasions, are restricted 
in their actions to the carrying out of the resolutions 
passed by the Central Committee, to securing new 
subscribers, and to soliciting and collecting dona- 
tions and assessments for the society. They are, as 
it were, the executive and propagating agents of the 
institution. 

During its whole existence, the Alliance has had 
as chief source of income the assessments and dona- 
tions of its members; and even to-day these contri- 
butions represent an important portion of its receipts. 
The annual dues being fixed at the minimum rate 
of 6 frs. ($1.18), and by far the greater number of 
subscriptions not exceeding this amount, it required 
nearly 22,000 subscribers to make up the 158,719 frs. 
derived from this source in 1898. The number of 
members increased continuously until 1884, when 
their annual contributions amounted to 220,000 frs. 
From that period, this income has gradually dimin- 
ished from year to year; and a vigorous effort would 
be necessary to increase it. There are many causes 
for this falling off: Anti-Semitism compels great sac- 
rifices in France, in Germany, and elsewhere; many 
local benevolent societies and institutions have since 
been established ; and to these causes must be added 
a certain false shame which holds many aioof from 
their coreligionists. 

Sinceits organization the Alliance has published re- 
ports or * Bulletins " upon its progress and upon its 


| work. Beginning with the appearan 
Publica- of the first ~ Appcal™ in 1500, DON ene 
tions. year 1862 these “ Bulletins " were issued 


every twoor three months. They con- 
tained extracts from the minutes of the meetings of 
the Central Committee, information on the condition 
of the Jews in various lands, a description of all the 
work in which the Alliance was participating or in 
which it might become interested, and, finally, a state- 
ment of receipts and expenses. From 1865 to 1893 
the “ Bulletin” was published semi-annually. When 
the society had grown considerably two “Bulletins " 
became necessary. Accordingly, from March, 1893, a 
monthly “ Bulletin ” has been issued, designed for the 
committees, for the principal coworkers, * and for all 
those willing to pay an additional yearly subscrip- 
tion.” The semi-annual “ Bulletin” gives an abstract 
of the monthly issues and a statement of receipts 
and expenditures; this is sent to all subscribers. In 
1887 it was thought that, in view of the monthly 
“Bulletin,” the semi-annual publication might be dis- 
continued and an annual report substituted. The 
monthly and annual “ Bulletins” appear in French 
and in German. Some issues have also been pub- 
lished in English, Hebrew, and Hungarian. In 1885, 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
existence, the Alliance published a history of its 
work from itsinception. This history has been trans- 
lated into German, English, Arabic, Dutch, and La- 


dino. or Judzeo-Spanish ; so that subscribers ofnearly 


every country can read it in their own tongue. 

The Alliance had hardly been established when 
it demonstrated the broad spirit animating its 
founders by opening a subscription for the Chris- 
tians of Lebanon who were being persecuted by the 
Druses and dying of hunger. Both Crémieux and 
Sir Moses Montefiore appealed to the generosity of 
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their coreligionists in behalf of these victims of Mus- 
sulman fanaticism ; and a provisional committee took 
up their initiative and contributed 
efficiently to the mitigation of this 
undeserved suffering. About the 
same time the Alliance endeavored to 
procure the restoration to his father of the Jewish 
child Edgar Mortara. 

In countries where liberty of conscience and equal 
rights are now deeply rooted in the national institu- 
tions, it is hard to realize that the J ews have enjoyed 
these benefits only for the last thirty years. In 1860, 
certain Swiss cantons still refused foreign Jews the 
right of residence and the right to hold property ; 
the canton of Aargau denied equal civic rights to 
its own Jewish citizens. The liberal press of both 
France and Switzerland energetically seconded the 
steps undertaken by the Alliance to remove these 
vestiges of medievalism. Nothing was accomplished, 
however, until 1867, when France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Holland, having been notified by the Alliance of 
the continuance of this unfair treatment of citizens 
of Jewish faith, refused to renew their treaties with 
Switzerland unless absolute equality were guaran- 
teed to the Jews. 

The activity of the Alliance thus far had been of 
a sporadic nature exerted from time to time in favor 
of certain bodies of Jews. There were countries, 
however, where this action was unremittingly ex- 
ercised fora long series of years and where it still 
continues at the present day. A distinction must be 
made between countries under Christian domination 
and those under Mussulman influence. 

The situation of the Jews of Rumania and Servia 
called for the-action of the Alliance from the day of 

its foundation. For seventeen years, 
Rumania. up to the treaty of Berlin in 1878, the 
Alliance had worked unceasingly to 


succor the unhappy Jews of those countries. In 
1860 Rumania seemed to be ripe for civilization. 
The French press especially had become infatuated 
with this small nation of Latin race and language, 
which declared itself permeated with the spirit of 
purest liberalism. Jews had been excluded from the 
enjoyment of political rights; they were considered. 
as aliens, although a great majority of them had been 
born in the country and had never belonged to any 
other nationality. The members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Alliance, several of whom had the op- 
portunity of making the acquaintance of Rumanian 
statesmen in Paris, saw no reason to doubt the good 
disposition of Rumania. The reigning prince him- 
self, Alexander John (Cuza), in 1864 received the sug- 
gestions of the committee most graciously, and re- 
quested his representative at Paris to place himself 
in communication with the Alliance. In 1866 Cré- 
mieux went to Bucharest, and was heartily welcomed 
by government officials. Ministers and deputies vied 
with one another in expressions of regard. He was. 
formally conducted to the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the members thronged around him to listen to his elo- 
quent words. A vote was just then being taken on 
the adoption of the constitution which contained an 
article according. all civil and political rights to the 
Jews, and Crémieux took his departure from Bucha- 
rest with the conviction that the emancipation of the 
Rumanian Jews was an accomplished fact. Scarcely 
had he left the city, when a riot broke out in which 
the synagogue was stormed and sacked. This was: 
the first step in a policy of violence, injustice, and 
persecution which has prevailed ever since. It was. 
followed by various prohibitions against living in 
villages; against owning houses, lands, or vineyards. 
in rural districts; against dealing in liquor; against. 
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the possession of municipal rights, or the exercise of 
any public function ; against following the profession 
of lawyer or pharmacist; and against the employ- 
ment of Jews on the railroads. On March 15, 1884, 
an edict prohibiting peddling was promulgated, and 
thereby twenty thousand Jews were deprived of 
their means of support. 

Dissatisfied with this, the Rumanians then invented 
a still more efficient method of harassing their Jew- 
ish fellow citizens. Since about the year 1894, the 
primary and secondary schools have been closed 
to Jewish children, and even the trades and com- 
mercial schools likewise. It is the hardest blow 
dealt at Rumanian Jewrv, and one which it feels 
most keenly. "These laws have caused the Alliance 
and the Jewish Colonization Association to lend 
generous support to Rumanian Jewish communities 
for the creation and maintenance of special schools. 
Such restrictive laws on education are more deadly 
than all the expuisions and all the riots which have 
stained the streets of Rumanian towns with Jewish 
blood. The question will be asked, “ Was the Alli- 
ance idle during these odious persecutions?” Itwas 
its duty to proclaim to public opinion the bad faith 
and the intolerant spirit of the successive Rumanian 
ministries; to intercede with European governments, 
especially with the great powers, under whose guar- 
anty Rumania obtained its independence in 1856. 
The truth was not sufficiently known either to the 
European public or to the various governments, and 
therefore had to be proclaimed; this was tho espe- 
cial function of the Alliance, and it did not fail 
in the emergency. Rumanian agents perverted the 
facts, and represented that the Jewish expulsions 
were hygienic measures, They claimed that the pro- 
hibitive laws were directed against aliens and not 
against Jews. Friends of the Alliance and of truth 
interpellated the government in various European 
parliaments concerning the conduct of the Ruma- 
nian government. Irrefragable statements were pub- 
lished by the Alliance in support of its accusations 
against the Rumanian government. Certain very 
grave events that had taken place at Ismaila in 1872 
spurred the Alliance to still greater efforts. Under 
its auspices, a conference was held at Brussels, 
Oct. 29 and 80, 1872, of delegates from France, Ger- 
many, England, and the United States, presided over 
by Crémieux. It was decided to persevere in the 
struggle and meanwhile to assist the Rumanian Jews 
in their endeavors to obtain justice. Another meet- 
ing took place in Paris Dec. 11, 1875, at which it 
was resolved to solemnly demand of the powers 
their intercession in behalf of the Jews in Rumania. 
The memorial prepared by this conference was taken 
to the celebrated diplomatic congress at Constanti- 
nople by M. Charles Netter, a member of the Centra] 
committee. 

The failure of the conference of Constantinople, 
which was followed by the war between Russia and 
Turkey,isa well-known historical fact. 


Berlin The congress convened at Berlin in 1878 
Congress, toscttle the affairs of the East after the 
1878. close of the war, was solicited to take 


up the question of the Rumanian Jews. 
The Alliance was represented by three delegates to 
the congress, Kann, Netter, and Veneziani. It was 
a solemn moment in the life of the Alliance. Its 
delegates were courteously received and were en- 
abled to lay before the assembled European diplo- 
mats a full statement of their grievances and their 
demands. France took the initiative and proposed 
to the congress that in Rumania, Servia, and Bul- 
garia " differences of religious belief should not be 
considered as reason for disability in matters per- 
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taining to the enjoyment of civil and political rights," 
This declaration is embodied in articles 5, 20, 35, and 
44 of the treaty of Berlin. United Europe sanctioned 
the equality of all religions before the law and pro- 
claimed the emancipation of the Jews. This signifi- 
cant episode is unique in the history of Judaism. But 
this concession was made practically inoperative, 
The government of Rumania deceived Europe, and 
evaded the treaty under pretense of modifying, asa 
matter of form only, an article of the constitution; 
with the result that Rumanian Jews, excepting a 
certain privileged number among them, continue to 
be considered by the law as “aliens” in a country 
where they have resided for almost seven centuries, 

In Servia, the Alliance met with no fewer diffi. 

culties than in Rumania, but the result hag been 
different. Servia conforms strictly to 
Servia and the requirements of the treaty of Ber- 
Bulgaria. lin. There are no restrictions there 
upon the rights of Jews; their eman- 
cipation is complete. In Bulgaria, which was a 
Turkish province until 1878, the Alliance has like- 
wise secured full emancipation. In that country, the 
Alliance, in addition to the political and economic 
benefits conferred, has added schools, which will be 
described further on in this article. The Jews of 
Bulgaria possess the full franchise. Many of them 
are members of the various elective bodies. They 
possess full equality, and their relations with their 
Christian fellow citizens are satisfactory. 

Itis rather surprising to find that between 1960 and 
1870, Russia regarded the activity of the Alliance 
with outspoken approval, and came 
near requesting its cooperation in the 
elevation of her Jewish population. 
Upon the occasion of the incident at Saratoff, wherein 
Jews were unjustly condemned as having slain a 
Christian child, the Russian ambassador at Paris re- 
ceived with great favor the representatives of the 
Central Committee, who waited upon him in 1869 
with a memorial addressed to the emperor in behalf 
of the condemned. Again, at the request of the Al- 
liance, the ambassador, M. de Budberg, consented in 
1868 to inquire into the case of a young Jewish girl 
who was baptized in Russia against the will of her 
parents. 

The first time the Alliance was called upon to in- 
tervene in favor of the Russian Jews was in 1869. 
Famine was ravaging Russian Poland; the number 
of its victims was enormous. The Alliance issued 
an appeal for the relief of the sufferers. A confer- 
ence of delegates of the Alliance, under President 
Crémieux, with members of the committees of Ber- 
lin and Königsberg, took place at the Prussian capi- 
tal, October, 1869. It was decided to assist a certain 
number of Jews to migrate into the interior of Rus- 
sia, to convey others to the United States, and to 
erect at Königsberg a permanent institution for the 
care of Russo-Polish children. This program was 
carried out. In less than two years eight hundred 
emigrants were transported to America, where they 
were received by the Board of Delegates and aided 
in the establishment of new homes. "Three hundred 
orphans were cared for by the Jewish communities 
of France and Germany. In Königsberg, Posen, 
Memel, and Cologne, trade-schools for Russian chil- 
dren were established; that of Königsberg exists to- 
day, and receives a considerable subvention from 
the Alliance. 

In the great persecutions of 1881-82 the horrors of 
barbarism were reproduced. From Ekaterinoslav to 
Wilna, bands of rioters attacked the Jews. The scenes 
of murder, pillage, and incendiarism which Russia 
then presented raised a cry of indignation throughout 
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Europe and America. In Paris, Berlin, London, 
and the cities of the United States, meetings were 
called and resolutions passed vigorously denouncing 
the assailants, and expressions of sympathy and com- 
miseration sent to their unhappy victims. But the 
case called for more effective action. ‘The Alliance 
helped with large donations; it organized bureaus 
for relief and methodically directed emigration to- 
ward the United States. This emigration, which com- 
menced in 1881, was attended with good results. The 
Jews of the United States accepted the charge thus 
laid upon their shoulders with most commendable 
generosity. The Board of Delegates, the Hebrew 
Emigrant Aid Society, the United Hebrew Charities 
of New York, and the various.committees of Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and many other places, applied 
themselves to the formidable task with a self-sacrifice 
and devotion which have never been exceeded. See 
AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Twenty thousand poor Russian Jews were massed 
together on the Austrian frontier. Two members of 
the Central Committee journeyed thither, worked for 
several months, sending back those who could not 
support themselves in America, forwarding young 
and robust men to the United States, and settling in 
different parts of Europe those who could not be so 
conveyed, and who for one reason or another could 
not be returned to Russia. It was a colossal enter- 
prise requiring much effort; but the Alliance was 
actively seconded by the committees in London, Vi- 
enna, and Berlin. It was especially due to the ex- 
traordinary munificence of the American Jews that 
it was able to succeed in this overwhelming task. 
The work accomplished in 1882 was also the start- 
ing-point for that spontaneous emigration from Rus- 


sia to the United States which has already carried 


thither, according to statistics of entry at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore a population of over 
600,000 souls (see “American Jewish Year Book,” 
under “Statistics,” 1899). In the interior of Russia 
the Alliance has always exerted itself in behalf of 
those Jewish communities that are subjected to 
misery or persecution; helping victims of expulsion, 
aiding families ruined by fire, relieving famine- 
stricken farming colonies, and rendering assistance 
to schools and poor students—efforts all unfortu- 
nately insufficient. 
In Christian countries the inferior status of the 
Jews is almost always the result of exceptional leg- 
islation, of disabilities decreed by the 
In Moham- law or by the will of the sovereign. In 
medan Mohammedan countries it is due to eco- 
Countries. nomic conditions, to the customs or to 
the fanaticism of the inhabitants, and 
to the greed of officials and governmental tyranny. 
It must be noted that if the Jews there are gener- 
ally held in small esteem, the Christians are equally 
contemned, so that it is necessary for these latter to 
appeal to the Christian powers to prevent their ill- 
treatment or expulsion. But it is frequently the case 
that in Mohammedan countries the Christians are 
most hostile to the Jews. The incident of Father 
Thomas at Damascus, in 1840, with the tortures 
inflicted on innocent Jews, and hundreds of less 
important occurrences, show that the Christians of 
the Orthodox Greek Church, which predominates in 
Mohammedan countries, are possessed of a violent an- 
. tipathy to the Jews. While the Turk- 
ish government accords fair treatment 
to its Jews as such, the country is still 
in such a semibarbarous condition that cases fre- 
quently occur of outrage, of individual or collective 
violence, of private revenge or brigandage, as well 
as of spoliation by greedy or cruel functionaries. 
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Each time that an event of this kind has been 
brought to the knowledge of the Alliance, that or- 
ganization has appealed to the Turkish government, 
and in every instance its representations have been 
favorably received. 

The Jews of Turkey have always been a consider- 
able burden upon the resources of the Alliance. As 
will be shown further on, there are numerous schools 
founded and supported by the Alliance throughout 
Turkey. The Alliance, properly considered, is not 
strictly a benevolent society; but when any disaster 
threatens a whole population or at least a large com- 
munity, it can not remain indifferent, entrenching 
itself behind the strict letter of its by-laws—even 
when a body of Jews are not suffering “in their 
quality of Jews.” Appeals made by it in cases of 
disaster overtaking a district or an important com- 
munity have been numerous, but have always met 
with generous responses. In Turkey, such action on 
the part of the Alliance has been frequently called 
for: famine in Asia Minor in 1880; conflagrations at 
Constantinople in 1874 and again in 1888; and the 
earthquake at Chioin 1881. In 1877, after the Russo- 
Turkish War, a large subscription was opened which 
afforded opportunities to give substantial aid to those 
Turkish Jews who had fied before the Russian in- 
vasion and who had become successively the vic- 
tims of marauding Russian, Bulgarian, and Turkish 
soldiers. 

In Egypt the Jews have no need of assistance 
from the Alliance. In Abyssinia there exists a Jew- 

ish population, called Falashas. 'They 
Abyssinia. are scattered among tribes who follow 

agriculture and other forms of manual 
labor. Their number is reckoned at about 50,000, 
although some travelers set the estimate as high as 
200,000. In 1867, the Alliance sent a learned Orient- 
alist, Joseph Halévy, to visit them, and his reports 
were published in the Alliance * Bulletin ” for the first 
half of 1869. The Alliance also published a Falasha 
prayer-book in Ethiopic, and in 1900 prepared a new 
expedition to Abyssinia, to reopen relations with 
these African brethren. 

In Tunis, which is now a protectorate of France, 
the Jews, numbering about 60,000, live in absolute 
security. They labor under no legal 
disqualifications or social inequalities. 
But for many years the Alliance had to 
combat the arbitrary and cruel conduct of the bey, 
and sometimes even governmental anarchy, as shown 
in the abduction of young girls and in unpunished 
murders of Jews upon the highways and even in 
cities. By means of complaints and appeals, the Al- 
liance has usually succeeded in obtaining the ener- 
getic intervention of the consuls of the great powers 
and in putting an end to these crimes. See also 
TUNIS. 

In Morocco and in Persia, conditions are still very 
precarious. In both these Mohammedan countries 

the power of the government is feeble, 

Morocco. ill-directed, and scantily obeyed. The 

“ Bulletins” of the Alliance are filled 
with narratives of murder committed upon Moroccan 
Israelites, of cruel exactions imposed by irresponsi- 
ble officials, and of acts of violence perpetrated by an 
ignorant and fanatical populace. The intervention 
of the Alliance has become an almost daily occur- 
rence in these countries; and if it has not been able 
altogether to modify the existing conditions which 
are responsible for such barbarous crimes, it has at 
least secured, according to its means, greater pro- 
tection for the Jews. Upon its representations the 
powers of Europe and the United States have repeat- 
edly compelled the Moroccan government to inflict 
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punishment on those guilty of crimes against Jews. 
Owing to the vigilance and untiring protests of the 
Central Committee, the powers assembled at the Con- 
gress of Madrid in 1880 guaranteed official protec- 
tion to à certain number of communities containing 
resident Jews. The Alliance was represented by 
M.M. Netter and Veneziani, who successfully pleaded 
the cause of humanity before the assembled diplo- 
mats. In energetic resolutions proposed by France 
and Italy, the congress did not confine itself to a 
mere guaranty of protection for Jews and Chris- 
tians, but demanded of the sultan of Morocco that 
full religious liberty be granted to them. A reply 
from the sultan's government, dated Sept. 18, 1880, 
assured the powers ibat this request would be 
granted. The Jews of Morocco are very poor; the 
Ghettos in which they are compelled to reside are in a 
deplorably unhealthful condition, which often breeds 
epidemics. The Alliance has frequently come to 
their aid, not alone by establishing schools which are 
thriving to-day, but also by enabling them to im- 
prove the Jewish quarter. Sec Morocco. 

Persia is ina still more hopeless condition than 
Morocco if that be possible. "The people there are 
fanatical in the extreme, belonging to 
the Shiite sect, which detests every- 
thing thatisnot Mohammedan. From 
its foundation the Alliance has striven to interest 
France and England in the fate of the Jews of this 
country; in addition, it has endeavored repeatedly 
to give them material aid. In 1878, when the shah 
of Persia, Nasr-ed-Din, journeyed through Europe, 
committees of the Alliance waited upon him with 
memorials in behalf of his Jewish subjects. The 
shah gave a very friendly welcome to these represen- 
tations, but unfortunately the real power in Persia 
is vested in the hands of the priests. The govern- 
ment's influence is very limited, and the priests are in- 
genious in devising ways to humiliate and maltreat 
the Jews. "They are forbidden to clothe themselves 
in European garb, to draw water from the public 
fountains, to purchase their provisions in the markets 
at the same time as Mohammedans. Murders and 
other organized acts of violence are numerous. The 
Alliance has sent frequent assistance to these much- 
tried communities, but with only temporary results. 
In 1898 the Central Committee decided to establish 
a school in Teheran. One of the Alliance's best 
teachers in the East was selected as its head, and he 
was received very cordially by the ministers of the 
shah, Muzaffer-ed-Din, and members of the diplo- 
matic corps. The school was hailed by the Jews of 
Teheran with a gratitude and an enthusiasm that 
can be easily understood. 

The foregoing may serve as a rapid sketch of the 
protective action of the Alliance over its coreligion- 

ists. Before approaching the second 
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Ritual portion of its program, a word must 
Murder.  besaid touching its efforts to combat 

l the prejudice concerning ritual mur- 

der. This cruel and absurd accusation, which origi- 


nated in Europe in the Middle Ages, was in more 
recent times the peculiar fancy of the Greek Ortho- 
dox nations, such as the Slavs, Greeks, and Bulga- 
rians. From the Christian world it extended to the 
Mohammedan, and finally in these later years has 
made its appearance in more western countries: in 
1882 in Hungary (the Tisza-Eszlár affair), and in 1899 
in Bohemia (the Polna incident). No detailed ac- 
count will be given here of all the lawsuits and in- 
vestigations undertaken during the last forty years; 
but it must be said that no superstition has ever been 
combated by the Alliance with so much perseverance 
and warmth as this monstrous blood-accusation. 
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Whenever the accusation has been brought forward 
the Alliance has intervened, either to save the ac- 
cused Jews, to indemnify those who had suffered 
from the accusation, or to enlighten the judges and 
public opinion on the inanity of the charge, Such 
intervention could not always be open and direct for 
fear of exciting fanatical passion, but it has never 
been lacking. Declarations from churchmen, from 
scholars, from men of eminence and authority, have 
been elicited; consultations and expert opinion by 
physicians and physiologists have been procured and 
collected; and dozens of pamphlets and books with 
hundreds of newspaper articles published, in the un- 
tiring effort to counteract this odious slander. 

Of all the enterprises of the Alliance its educa. 
tional system is undoubtedly the most prosperous 

and beneficial. Travelers who Visited 
Education- Morocco, Turkey, and Tunis in the 
al Activity; earlier part of the century were lam- 

Schools.  entably impressed by thé low intel- 

lectual status of the Jews there and 
the absence of all modern culture. The only thing 
the children learned was barely to read and write He. 
brew. Under the distressing influence of a life shut 
up in narrow Ghettos, the physical and spiritual 
force of the race had gradually diminished. Their 
mode of life and their prejudices restrained them 
from all serious manual labor, so that the Jews of 
Mohammedan countries were restricted for the means 
of subsistence to peddling and the more wretched 
trades. Schools were the only remedy for this state 
of affairs. The founders of the Alliance had this 
fact in view even before they actually turned to the 
task of improvement. As soon as there were funds 
at command, in 1862 it was decided to devote them 
to the erection of a school at Tetuan (Morocco). In 
1864 another school was opened in Morocco, at Tan- 
giers, and in 1865 a third at Bagdad. Since then 
this educational work has been developed steadily ; 
to-day it covers Bulgaria, European Turkey, Turkey 
in Asia (from Jaffa to Aleppo and Bagdad), Egypt, 
Tunis, and Morocco. The beginning of the edu- 
cational work was made in humania, and it now 
extends as far as Persia. Progress has been rapid 
since 1879. In 1880, the number of schools was 84; 
in 1890, 54; and in 1899, 94—58 of which were boys’ 
and 86 girls’ schools—with an attendance of 24,000 
children. This development of the educational work - 
of the Alliance has been rendered possible mainly 
through the munificence of Baron de Hirsch, 

The curriculum can not be uniform in all these 
schools: in each, it has to be accommodated to the spe- 
cial needs and circumstances of the Jews of the par- 
ticular country. Thusin the schools of Tunis instruc- 
tion in French occupies the first place, in Bulgaria 
the language of that country, and in both European 
and Asiastic Turkey room is made in the curricu- 
lum, in some places for Turkish, in others for Arabic. 
Particular prominence and attention have long been 
given in certain schools to English and German; to 
the former in Bagdad, Egypt, and Morocco. The 
Alliance has a large school in Constantinople, where 
the instruction is carried on in German, and this lan- 
guage is also taught in other schools of Constan- 
tinople and in Smyrna, Adrianople, Salonica, and 
Jerusalem. Of other subjects taught, Hebrew natu- 
rally occupies à prominent place, together with the 
study of the Jewish religion and history. The geog- 
raphy and history of the country in which the 
School is situated are taught; while arithmetic, ele- 
mentary geometry, physics, chemistry, and drawing 
complete the curriculum. 

In Mohammedan countries more particularly than 
in others instruction for girls is extremely necessary. 
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"the Jewess can not attain to the position she should 
occupy and which local custom denies her, unless she 
becomes the equal of the Jew in knowledge and 
- education. It is conceded that the influence of the 
schools has been especially beneficial in this direction. 
In former times, in certain districts of Morocco, 
Tunis, and Turkey, girls were married at the age of 
eleven or twelve; nowadays such barbarous cus- 
toms have disappeared, owing to the influence of the 
schools. The Alliance’s schools are free only to the 
children of the very poorest; they are furnished not 
only with gratuitous instruction and books, but some- 
times with clothing as well, and nearly everywhere 
witha hot lunch atnoon. Parents of the more pros- 
perous classes pay a school-fee, which in some schools 
is as high as twenty francs a month. These schools 
arc, moreover, open to children of every faith ; in 1899, 
about 300 non-Jewish pupils attended them—Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Greeks, Armenians, and Moham- 
medans. On the staff of instructors there are also 
Christian and Mohammedan teachers, especially for 
instruction in the several languages. Free courses for 
adults have been opened in many localities. They 
are attended by workingmen and small tradesmen 
who, not-having attended any elementary school, 
can scarcely write their names, and who recognize 
the resultant drawbacks under which they labor. 

After giving to Judaism a long successionof learned 
and illustrious rabbis, the congregations of the Orient 

have witnessed the gradual decay of 
Rabbinical learning among their spiritual leaders. 
Seminary. With certain rare exceptions, the rabbis 
of the East and of Africa are devoid 
of all modern culture. Their Hebrew and Talmudic 
knowledge is likewise very slender, and they can not 
write the language of the country at all. The AI- 
liance directed its attention to this matter long ago, 
but to introduce the needed reforms among the rab- 
bis was felt to be a rather delicate task. It was 
necessary first to bring the congregations to see the 
necessity for the innovation, and in 1891 the move- 
ment took public shape. The Alliance then decided 
to establish in Constantinople a rabbinical seminary 
similar to those in Europe. The institution was or- 
ganized in 1897; and it soon won the appreciation of 
the people. Instruction is given by scholarly teach- 
ers, one of whom was prepared for this office by the 
Alliance at the rabbinical seminary of Paris. This 
enterprise is the crowning achievement of the Alli- 
ance in its educational efforts toward the elevation of 
Oriental Judaism. 

To direct these numerous schools it was necessary 
to supply a large staff of teachers. After various ex- 
periments the Central Committee de- 
cided to undertake this task too. In 
1867 it founded in Parisa normal school 
for teachers, who are recruited from the 
countries for which teachers are required. The prin- 
cipals of the various schools in the Orient and in Af- 
rica select their best pupils and send them to Paris, 
where they remain in the Normal School for four 
years, They are then appointed to positions as teach- 
ers in their own countries. The Normal School of 
Paris has secured legal recognition from the govern- 
ment, enabling it to legally receive donations and 
iegacies. Its full title is * Ecole Normale Israélite 
Orientale.? It is located in a handsome building 
upon a large estate which it owns, and which was 
purchased for this purpose by the Alliance. "There 
were in the beginning from 20 to 25 young men and 
about 10 female students; but these numbers have 
been considerably increased since the work of the 
schools has assumed such vast proportions. Thus, 
on Dec. 31, 1899, there were 90 male and 37 female 


Normal 
School. 


students. "The former have their own building and 
grounds. "They come from Oriental and African 
countries; among them are 16 young Rumanians, 
who, after sufficient preparation, will become in- 
structors in their own land. 

Although these schools are admirable means to- 
ward progress and improvement, the education given 
to poor children does not always fur- 
nish them with a means of livelihood. 
Accordingly, instruction in trades came 
to be considered by the Alliance as a 
natural and necessary supplement to the ordinary 
schools. But the miserable industrial conditions of 
their native countries, the very limited needs of the 
people, the jealous exclusiveness of the trademas- 
ters, and the disinclination of children to follow call- 
ings of which their parents were ignorant, all made 
this question very difficult of solution. 

Many obstacles and disappointments must, of 
course, be encountered before positive results can 
be looked for. Although not able to overcome every- 
where the ill-will of non-Jewish “ masters,” the Alli- 
ance has at least succeeded in removing the prejudice 
against manual labor among Jewish children. Ap- 
prentice-schools exist in 28 localities of the East and 
Africa, and are attended by 700 lads who are taught 
remunerative crafts. Such trades as tailoring, shoe- 
making, tinsmithing, and those crafts which are 
easily learned and are already overcrowded, are not 
taught to pupils of the Alliance. Only those avo- 
cations which require some bodily strength, those 
which are not yet open to Jews, and those which are 
well paid, receive attention. The trade-school of the 
Alliance opened in Jerusalem in 1882 deserves par- 
ticular mention, both by reason of the service it ren- 
ders and of its especial organization. The establish- 
ment comprisesa series of workshops, where the trades 
of carpentry, blacksmithing, locksmithing, copper- 
smithing, metal-founding, and wood-carving are car- 
ried on. Al the teachers received their training in 
Europe. The equipment and arrangement are suited 
to the demands of each particular trade. These shops 
are attended by 200 apprentices, 50 of whom reside 
in the building and are supported by the institution. 
The organization of these trade-schools for boys ne- 
cessitated a similar institution for poor girls gradua- 
ting from the schools; this was organized in 1884. It 
is necessarily limited to a small number of trades by 
reason of certain conditions peculiar to Oriental life, 
and especially by the general absence of all industrial 
occupations among the women of the East. Classes 
in tailoring, sewing, and embroidery have brought 
good results. There are 15 shops where these trades 
are taught. The expense of the trade-schools is 
considerable. 

The present agitation for the employment of Jews 
in agriculture was early anticipated by the Alliance. 

At a time when no one thought for a 

Farm- moment of such a demand, the Cen- 
Schoolin tral Committee of the Alliance estab- 
Jaffa. lished a complete school of agriculture 

in a most belated and fanatical Jewish 

quarter, that of Jaffa in Palestine. This institution 
received the significant name of Mikveh Israel (Hope 
of Israel). The Jaffa school was established in 1870, 
upon a grant of about 600 acres generously conceded 
by the sultan. Its great success is due to the inde- 
scribable devotion of a man whose name is associated 
with everything useful and noble that the Alliance 
has accomplished—Charles Netter. For a very long 
period it had to struggle against the prejudices of 
the children, the lack of sufficient resources, and the 
difficulty of finding a proper staff. Nothing discour- 
aged Netter, and he succeeded in overcoming every 


Appren- 
ticeship. 
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obstacle. Butat the very moment when the institution 
was emerging from its formative stage and commen- 
cing to give assured results, Netter suddenly died, 
Oct. 1882, while on a visit to Jaffa, and was 
buried in the grounds of the school. The Alliance, 
in recognition of his services, has erected a tomb to 
his memory. On Dec. 31, 1599, there were 210 pupils 
at the Jaffa school, all inmates. Management and 
tuition are entrusted to a professional staff, composed 
exclusively of Jews trained by the Alliance in the 
agricultural schools of western Europe. The course 
of instruction embraces all possible branches of ag- 
riculture, such as the care of olive-groves, orange- 
plantations, vineyards, grain-crops, orchards, and gar- 
den products, stock-breeding, and silkworm-raising. 
The receipts from all these sources reached, during 
the farm-year 1898-99, about 70,700 frs. ($14,140). 
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of the trade-school became their instructors a 
advisers. The officials of the Alliance gave the 
the benefit of their knowledge of land, and a 
pointed graduates of Mikveh Israel to counsel an 
guide them. The farm-school at Jaffa thus becan 
the foster-mother of the first colonies in Palestini 
(see AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN PALESTINE), HB: 
with all this they could not possibly have succeeded 
had not more powerful aid been forthcoming. Baro, 
Edmond de Rothschild assumed all the expenses 
colonization and support, constructed houses, cleared 
lands, built wine-cellars, and planted vineyards and 
olive-groves. While this was happening in Palestin 
another philanthropist, Baron de Hirsch, was settlin: 
Jewish colonies in the Argentine Republic. After 
various unfortunate experiments, Baron de Hirsch re- 
quested the Central Committee to furnish him with 
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APPRENTICES AT THE FARM-SCHOOL IN DJEDEI (TUNIS). 


The expenses aggregated 46,000 frs. ($9,200), leaving 
a profit of about 24,000 frs. ($4,800). ; 
The question now presented itself whether, after 
leaving the farm-school, its pupils would become 
farmers themselves. "The Alliance could not afford 
to establish them as such, while Jewish farm-hands 
had little prospect of employment with Turkish or 
Christian proprietors. Still a certain number of 
these graduates did succeed in finding positions as 
managers and as gardeners with various Turkish 
and Arab cultivators, though the demand for trained 
agriculturists was necessarily very limited. It was 
at this moment that the great persecutions of 1881— 
82 broke out in Russia. Even before that date, thou- 
sands of poor Russian Jews, animated 


Agricul- by the desire of living as colonists in 
tural Colo- Palestine, had emigrated thither with 
nies in the intention of becoming agricultur- 
Palestine. ists. Otherimmigrants came from Ru- 


mania and Galicia. All these poor peo- 
ple went to Palestine possessed of a sublime faith. 
"ome bad means, but the majority were very poor. 
The Alliance assisted the immigrants, and the officers 


experienced men to take charge of the colonies. The 
Alliance placed at his disposal several excellent direct 
ors, among them M. Hirsch, who had long been at the 
head of the Jaffa farm-school, and who in this capac 
ity was the first friend and counselor of the youthful 
Palestinian colonies. These men still continue in 
charge of the Argentine colonies. 
The Jews of the north of Africa—Morocco, A! 
geria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Egy pt—comprising a pop 
ulation of more than 300,000 souls, 


Farm- remained complete strangers to the 
Schoolin movement for the cultivation of the 
Tunis. soil, which for the last decade or so 


had made itself felt among the Jews 
The Alliance conceived it to be its duty to lead their 
tastes in that direction. Tunis is essentially a farm 
ing country, and the French protectorate has estab 
lished a regular government with absolute security : 
it therefore appeared to be a district peculiar!) 
adapted for the experiment. <A tract of about 3,000 
acres, with a river running through it, affording op 
portunity for various crops and industries, was a 
quired in 1895 at Djedei, afew milesfrom Tunis. A 
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rarm-school for children was there established, having 
at first only 25, but later (in 1899) 110 pupils, about 
half of whom were Tunisians, the others being from 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tripoli. In the year 1898-99 
the farm products gave a 
surplus of more than 25,000 
frs. ($5,000). The total ex- 
penses for the year 1900 
amounted to about 70,000 
frs. ($14,000). In Algeria, 
Tunis, and Egypt pupils 
graduating from this insti- 
tution easily find employ- 
ment; in these countries 
many Israelites possess 
farms, on which they are 
quite willing to employ 
these young Jewish agri- 
— ó culturists. A number of 
Official Device of the graduates of 1899 were en- 
Alliance. gaged by a Jew of Sousa, 

in Tunis, who found work for them upon his estate 
(or farm-lands). The agricultural work accomplished 
or inspired by the Alliance marks undoubtedly an 
important era in the economic evolution of the Jew- 


ish people and in the development of their mental 


and moral qualities. | 

Regarding the last item of the society's program, 

“the encouragement of publications contributing 
to the emancipation or elevation of 

Encourage- Jews," the first step taken was the an- 
ment of  nouncement of a prize-contest. An 

Jewish excellent work by Elie Benamozegh, 
Literature. of Leghorn, *La Morale Juive," was 

awarded the first prize. But the Alli- 
ance soon observed that such prize-competitions 
were powerless to draw the attention of scholars 
away from their favorite studies, and that an impor- 
tant work could not be undertaken at the word of 
command, so that it would be preferable to leave to 
authors free scope and full liberty. It was there- 
fore decided to restrict the society's activity to lend- 
ing financial support to learned works of interest to 
Jews. For more than thirty years not a single impor- 
tant work upon such subjects has appeared without 
the assistance of the Alliance. This feature of the 
budget calls for an annual expenditure averaging 
4,000frs. The Alliance itself has brought out anum- 
ber of publications devoted principally to Jewish sta- 
tistics and the defense of Jewish interests. 

The Alliance possesses in its central office an im- 
portant library, numbering to-day 22,000 volumes, 
and containing all documents and publications con- 
cerning Jewish history and such kindred subjects 
as statistics, anthropology, demography, legislation, 
literature, exegesis, theology, and polemics, as well 
as collections of the principal Jewish newspapers 
of the world. The library owes its existence to the 
late secretary of the Alliance, Isidore Loeb, who sug- 
vested the idea of its establishment, and who devoted 
his rare moments of leisure to the compilation of a 
catalogue and to searching for new acquisitions. He 
collected about 200 valuable manuscripts, many of 
which have been of assistance in the composition of 
a number of scholarly works. A systematic cata- 
logue is now in course of preparation; but, unfor- 
tunately, the small income at the disposal of the 
library committee will scarcely admit of its publica- 
tion. The gratuitous use of the library is offered to 
scholarsand literary workers. Donationsandimpor- 
tant legacies from L. L. Rothschild assure the main- 
tenance and development of this useful institution. 

The following tables exhibit the state of the Alli- 
ance's activity and finances in 1899: 
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SCHOOLS. 
De te e i ee ur LE 
; ts ta $ 
5 os SE Gos 
Towns. ae 25 Si) eS nS 
S5 |RS8. 2^ | 235 
m ler e n~ ed 
AOE AE TEE Boys. 1896 50 *360.00 
Adrianople.... ....-..eseees Boys. 1867 904 1.219.00 
`| Girls 1875 470 6,490.00 
Talmud Torah...........- Boys. ee Bio T] esses 
Apprentice .....-------- Boys. 187 52 4,052.35 
Apprentice ....... eee Girls. 1885 30 1,050.00 
AION seereis 9r ERRAT Boys. 1894 119 4,056.80 
Aleppo.......«ee: — Boys 1869 248 4,525.00 
. Girls 1889 198 1,800.00 
Apprentice ......... eee Boys. 1882 20 780.00 
Alexandria ......... n Mixed.| 1897 193 6.605.60 
Bagdad............ eee Boys. 1865 254 6,925.30 
Girls 1895 132 3,500.00 
Apprentice ........--+---- Boys. 1890 14 800.00 
Apprentice........ eee Girls. 1891 21 750.00 
Bassoras (sspe se eee os ....| Boys. | 1898 | | 184 500.00 
Belnübisiceowersct vr ikea Boys. | 1979 290 | 14,803.35 
Girls. | 187 237 6,410.00 
Apprentice ........ see Boys. | 1897 16 | 1,300.00 
Apprentice ...... eee .| Girls. 1888 18 522.55 
Botoshani .........* A UAR Boys. | 1888 320 | 7,080.00 
BOOFEAS scs drui ehe eer Girls. 1896 78 500.00 
Brūsa oree enine ries Boys. | 1886 128 | 3,927.00 
Girls 1889 11 | 1,200.00 
C Boys 1896 35 oa 
ai a A E EE, oys » 
Girls. | 1897 145 i 5,000.00 
Carnabat, Apprentice. ...... Boys. 1896 5 | 350.00 
Casablanca ......eeennn nn Boys. 1897 264 3,505.00 
OhlÓs cuoi p eC Vp Reese Boys. 1892 fi 500.00 
Constantinople 
Balatücol.ex ek ieie neen Boys. 1875 332 | 13,010.95 
Girls. 1882 317 5,391.50 
Conorte......o.sssseresseo Boys. €—Ó er 600.00 
Couscundyuk ...........-- Boys. | 1879 249 | 6,110.00 
Girls 1895 ^| 212 26,300.00 
Galnta. esee eee rh nn Boys. 1875 | 205 | 3,700.00 
Girls. 1886 463 6,620.80 
Apprentice......-+++---- Girls 1884 " T: | 1,780.00 
Apprentice........ «ee Girls 1884 8 1,920.00 
German School......... ..| Boys 1876 215 7,400.00 
HaSkeny.....ssccceecseses Boys 1879 327 | 11,987.70 
Girls 1879 366 4,638.30 
Apprentice......-- RS Girls 1885 41 || 1,000.00 
Ortakeny.....ssse een] Girls 1882 281 5,114.00 
Apprentice... eee Girls 1888 26 1,200.00 
Apprentiee........ eee Boys 1871 59: | ` 6,360.00 
Damaseus........eee een nnn Boys 1880 229 | 10,042.00 
| | Girls 1883 288 3,000.00 
Talmud Torah...........- Boys ee 419 1,700.00 
Apprentice .......-..--- Boys. 1884 4 2,540.00 
Apprentice .......-.--+- Girls. 1884 | 8 1,200.00 
Dardanelles........... eese Boys. 187 105 4,115.00 
Girls 1888 94 200.00 
Demotika ...scseccceevececes Boys. | 1897 102 300.00 
Dy NERO Boys. 1883 171 5,905.00 
Girls. 1899 60 2,160.00 
Halfücs croci vada vr nn des Boys. 1881 181 8,085.00 
Girls. 1895 105 2,880.45 
Apprentice ..... eene Boys. 1879 9 1,200.00 
PAW E E wees Boys. 1892 165 3,040.00 
Girls 1894 247 3,040.00 
Apprentice ......- eene Boys. 1895 5 800.00 
Jamboli ......e I Boys. | 1881 254 | 3,100.00 
Apprentice.......----+ee+5 Boys. 1885 8 525.00 
Jerusalem ........ enn Boys. 1882 318 | 14,397.95 
Orphanage .......- P Boys. — — 2,500.00 
Apprentice.......- een Boys. 1882 140 | 25,000.00 
KASSADA vesc e dope rag T Boys. 1897 i2 830.00 
Kirkliseh. Apprentice........| Boys. |- 1897 4 300.00 
Kustendil. Apprentice ...... Boys. 1897 5 250.00 
Magnesia (Manissa)..--- --- Boys. | 1892 182 | 1,760.00 
Girls 1896 80 1,275.00 
Apprentice ...... eee Boys. 1893 10 1,100.00 
Apprentiee....... e nne Girls. 189; 6 811.15 
Mogador .....sssessrrrrereee Boys. 1888 111 2,120.00 
Girls Dicey — 500.00 
Monastir wis saw seen e coa Boys. 1895 216 2,675.00 
Apprentice... -esseere Boys. 1899 8 575.00 
Pergamos (Bergama)....... Boys. 1896 78 900.00 
Philippopolis.........---+--+ Boys. 1881 442 4,878.50 
Girls. 1885 452 3.075.00 
Apprentice ...... eee Boys. 1881 12 1,600.00 
Apprentice. ......eseeeeeee Girls. 1889 16 1,000.00 
Rodosto, Apprentice ........ Boys. 1896 E 600.00 
Rustchuk ..... een n Boys. 1879 216 8,900.00 
Girls. 1885 207 2,200.00 
ibe apt et ee eee 


* The subsidies paid by the Alliance are recorded in francs. 
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1 ke y a 
Sa |SS) $3 | 282 
Towns. Ba |S8S| ES | E93 
eu Soo ZA 205 
m Ar ao Qa 
Safed. rsa ee we EORR weet us Boys 1897 92 5,737.40 
Girls 1897 90 5,500.00 
Apprentiee................ Boys. 1898 10 600.00 
Salonica. ad ceeds cies ewe sees Boys. 1873 401 5,275.00 
Girls. 1874 9300 1,700.00 
Popular Schools........... Mixed.| 1897 829 | 12,750.00 
Apprentice ....... EN Ld Boys. 1877 108 | 10,500.00 
ADprentiee ... cesa veces Girls. 1887 25 1,000.00 
SAMAKOV .vrrvrsoss ere Mixed. |} 1874 268 2,200.00 
Apprentice .......... DE Hoye d n 1,200.00 
SIBI ss v eee I VES oys 87 ] E 999 
"| Girls. | 1874 | 710 ¢ | 999265 
Apprentice ............... Boys. 1879 20 1,620.00 
ADDPIentiee- oven cs ers Girls. 1889 11 522,55 
SEHTSEIUIB E cued Boys. 1897 41 300.00 
SIDV INA. ents. qu RR bce Boys. 1898 285 7,150.00 
Girls 1879 197 3,800.00 
Talmud Torah............ Boys. A": 554 2,300.00 
CaralaeliG er ivo ios s ees Mixed.| 1895 105 800.00 
Popular Schools........... Boys. 1898 9027 3,155.10 
Apprentice ................ Boys. 1878 47 5,100.00 
Apprentice, Talmud Torah! Boys. 1894 l 5n 500.00 
Apprentice....,........... om ec 18 | 2,000.00 
SOLIDA caisi er tex eviter T oys. 387 92% 2 
Girls. | 1896 | 1735 | 12,400.00 
Apprentice ...........eeus Boys. 1888 40 3,000.00 
Apprentice ,,,2.:e vi e Girls. 1889 20 1,500.00 
le: MNA Boys. 1888 244 3,600.00 
Apprentice. .............../ Boys 1890 10 400.00 
Stara-Zagora, Apprentice ...} Boys. 1899 5 600.00 
CAUSED se. 2. sse hio er 30d LII Boys. 1864 353 9,800.00 
Girls. 1883 298 1,200.00 
Apprentice «0 rsivvevsseres Girls. 1899 n 1,000.00 
Tatar-Bazardjik .............| Boys. 1880 198 3,600.00 
Girls 1883 298 1,200.00 
5 F pprentiee .....eccecerece PoS E ( 12 918.30 
CHETAN uos rk EG ERAS Yer OYS. 8 x ; 
Girls. | 1899 | 990 | 14,900.00 
Tetani eer CE Ea Tu Boys. 1862 309 4,300.00 
Girls 1868 313 4,400.00 
Apprentice ............... Girls 1892 14 190.00 
Tiberias ovest ROS e Boys. 1897 120 1,456.00 
Apprentice................ Boys. | 1898 17 | 17,200.00 
dupoiri prc: Boys. 1895 145 9,862.50 
Girls. 1898 107 4,522.90 
Apprentiee................ Boys. 1890 19 1.500.00 
Tunis 5.655.408 srren] BOYS 1878 | 1,044 7,447.50 
Girls. 1882 505 8,451.00 
Infant Sehool............. Girls. 1891 320 1,700.00 
Commercial School........ Boys. 1899 52 
Apprentice ........LLuuu.. Boys. 1880 46. | 3,154.25 
Apprentice ............... Girls. 1895 18 800.00 
PEN iis Soe tre tese ie ail ets s Boys. 1897 143 ,000.00 
WINGS welita ca iae tee S Boys. 1860 127 100.00 
Apprentiee................ Boys. 1885 11 630.00 
Apprentiee................ Girls. 1899 8 400.00 


Income from the foundation of Baron de 
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$599629998222735 
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50,692.00 
11,789.80 


12,500.00 
40,549.10 


250,000.00 


10,000.00 
19,988.55 


984,370.15 


109,451.00 
99,291.45 
15,845.00 

456,913.15 


EXPENDITURE.—Continued. 
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Francs. 
AERIS MSN SN 
Apprenticing and manual works: 
Agricultural school at Jaffa......... 94,866.3 
Farm at Djedei.................... -| 129,958.60 
Professional school at Jerusalem....| 55,690.30 
Agricultural school at Hanover ..... 2,908.20 
Apprenticing work (boys) .......... 68,472.90 
Apprenticing work (girls) ......... «| 20,133.70 
eem 372,080.00 
Working expenses... usec ha. v 49,456.00 
Subventions and various grants........./eccccccees 18,544.70 
PONSIOUS a. sss oesetenpeenes vd vis aue ex exa Sd CN 17,490.00 
PHDUDP Ser ecuvesdtetS susct esso tro e eed se € 12,091.60 
POSTADO. ——— ended deh eran Seton ROUEN 4,111.50 
General EXPENSES......cccceccevesccsvccloccsccccee 51,506,35 
LIDEAEY i ee hucce varie Kosedavioa tina o ex dou Mitt esas 3,500, § 
RENS cscs oudies orsus pale vucs a leis comas 7,400.00 
Perpetual subscriptions, placed to capital 
ACCOUNT voces eeceees "uve ee Or ee ere ed e dote me 19,988.55 
Tranferred to reserve fund..............]......... 11,789.80 
1,182,256.70 
Expenditure .............seesss v CPC ean ee oes 1,182,256.70 
oscar MENO 984,970.15 
Delle: sige cenit o vanie sieben algo r$ oss Oo 197,886.55 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: The history of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle can be traced in the publications of this organi- 
zation. Since its foundation theadministration has regularly 
published semi-annual and annual “ Bulletins,” containing de- 
tailed reports of its activity, statistics, tables, ete. They gen- 
erally appeared in French, but now and then were published 
in English, German, Dutch, Italian, Judzo-German, and He- 
brew. In 1885, on the occasion of its 25th anniversary, the 
Alliance published an extensive review of its work and of the 
results achieved for that period—in French, English, German, 
and Judzo-Spanish. Another pamphlet in French and Eng- 
lish appeared in 1896, giving a general statement and a short 
review for the whole titne of its existence (1860-95); this 
publication was especially designed for those who are not 
acquainted with the work and object of the organization. 


J. Br. 


ALLIANCE, New Jersey: An agricultural 
colony situated in the southeastern part of Salem 
county, New Jersey, five miles from Vineland, ten 
from Bridgeton, ten from Millville, and about 
thirty-five miles from Philadelphia. It was named 
in honor of the Alliance Israélite Universelle of 
Paris, and was founded May 10, 1882, by the Hebrew 
Emigrant Aid Society of New York and Philadel- 
phia. The settlement of this pioneer colony followed 
the cruel persecutions in Russia that broke out in 
1881, and it was colonized by a contingent of expa- 
triated Russian Jews. There were about twenty-five 
families in this contingent, and the number was soon 
increased to forty-three and afterward to sixty-seven. 
Most of the settlers had been small traders or store- 
keepers at home. 

The site chosen for colonization was covered with 
dense forest, but, working together over a tract of 
about thirty acres, the colonists cleared the land, and 
by the end of the first month (May) had planted 
corn, As quickly as more land was cleared, pota- 
toes and other vegetables were planted, 

Soon after the settlement, the Hebrew Emigrant 
Aid Society of New York erected several large build- 
ings, and in each of these a number of families were 
housed. They were all fed from a common kitchen, 

the provisions being furnished by the 
Pioneering. society. This condition of things con- 

tinued for about six months, during 
which time the colonists cleared or tilled more land. 
Many of the colonists worked part of the time for 
neighboring Christian farmers. 

In the meantime the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society 
(which at a later stage developed into the Alliance 
Land Trust), with Henry S. Henry, Isaac Eppinger, 
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Leonard Lewisohn, Leopold Gershel, and Dr. F. de 
sola Mendes at its head, purchased about 800 acres 
of land, including the tract upon which the colo- 
nists worked, and divided it into small farms of fifteen 
acres each. On these farms the society erected small 
houses and dug wells. It supplied household furni- 
iure and utensils, as well as stoves, to each family, 
and during the following winter and spring (1882-89) 
paid the colonists from eight to twelve dollars per 
month for living expenses, according to the size of 
ihe family. In addition to this help, tools, seeds, 
plants, and farming implements were furnished dur- 
ing the spring. Most of the settlers planted fruit- 
trees, grapevines, small fruit, and garden-truck for 
the use of their families. 

During the summer and early fall of 1883 the col- 
onists supported themselves by working out for the 

Christian farmers. In the fall the 

Manufac- manufacture of cigars and shirts was 
turing undertaken in a part of one of the 
Industries large buildings formerly occupied by 
Introduced. the colonists, and these industries 
afforded employment for the settlers 

during the winter of 1883-84; about forty families 
occupied themselves with sewing, while twenty-six 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars. The idea of 
employing the colonists in the manufacture of cigars 
originated with Moses W. Mendel, of New York, who 
at a later period erected for this purpose the large 
brick building now used as a tailoring establishment. 

In the spring of 1884 the factory building was 
burned down, and this mishap abruptly terminated 
these industries. At this juncture the more pros- 
perous of the farmers purchased horses and such 
farming implements as were necessary for the more 
systematic working of their own holdings, finding 
time also to assist their fellow farmers in this direc- 
tion. Further funds were forwarded to the colony 
ony atthis time by the Emigrant Aid Society, which 
were expended in planting additional vines and 
berries. 

When the winter of 1884-85 set in, some of the 
settlers went to Philadelphia and New York, and 
secured tailoring work for their own and other fam- 
ilies, which they took out to their homes. 

Notwithstanding the help thus afforded, there was 
still great distress among a number of the settlers. 
On their behalf an appeal was made to the Associa- 
tion of Jewish Emigrants of the City of Philadel- 
phia, which sent its president, Alfred T. Jones, and 
treasurer, Simon Muhr, to investigate. These officers 
made frequent visits to the colony and brought sub- 

stantial aid to the distressed, furnish- 

External ing food, clothing, household goods, 
Assistance. tools, and agricultural implements. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Jo- 

seph Reckendorfer, of New York city, who dona- 
ted $1,000 for the purpose, the cigar factory was 
reestablished and run for some time by 8. Jacobson, 
who, however, left Alliance. About this time Sir 
Samuel Montagu, Dr. Asher, and Mr. Benjamin L. 
Cohen, of London, visited the colony, ard on be- 
half of the Mansion House Fund of London con- 
tributed $7,000 to pay off pressing mortgages, thus 
constituting the Fund mortgagee, with the Alliance 
Land Trust (formed for the purpose) to represent 
it. H.S. Henry was president of the Trust until his 
death in 1890, and was succeeded by Isaac Eppinger. 

In the spring of 1885 the farmers, who had reaped 
some measure of profit from the labor of previous 
years, were stimulated by this incentive to apply 
themselves with energy to the working of their 
lands. The conditions that prevailed during the 
fall and winter were identical with those of previous 
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years, but a fresh impetus was given to farming in 
the spring and summer of 1886 by the fact that 
some of the farmers had raised on their lands prod- 
ucts to the value of $200 to $400. A natural pride 
in this achievement led them to improve their farms 
further. They erected new dwelling-houses (those 
that they occupied were not adapted for a family of 
average size), barns, and other outbuildings. When 


fall and winter set in the farmers followed their for- 


mer practise of hiring their labor to the nei ghboring 
Christian farmers, or engaged in tailoring and such 
work as was needed on their own farms. 

From 1887 the affairs of the Alliance colony 
flourished. The success of the old settlers attracted 
other Jews who had settled in the cities and immi- 
grants who had recently arrived. These were em- 
ployed as tailors during the winter, and as farm- 
laborers in the summer. In this way many of the 
immigrants, who subsequently settled as farmers at’ 
Rosenhayn and Carmel, ‘gained their experience 
while working on the farms of the Alliance colony. 
Prosperity again rewarded the efforts of the farm- 
ers in the summer of 1888. 

According to a contemporary record (“ Philadel- 
phia Mercury," Oct. 20, 27, 1889), as soon as possible 
the settlers applied for naturalization papers and 
took active interest in local politics, in which their 
views were as varied as on religious topics. They 
determined to keep a record-book in which they 
gave a concise history of the reasons which caused 
them to leave their native land, and the course of 
events which had led to their settlement in the col- 
ony. A list of the benefactors who had assisted 
them was given, and of the main streets of the village 
that were named after them. 

They also recorded in the book their determina- 
tion to build a synagogue to be called Tiphereth Is- 
rael. This was erected in 1890; and the religious 
instruction of the young was cared for, by private 
teachers hired by the colonists as well as by public 
classes maintained by the Land Trust. 

In 1890 and the years that followed, most of the 

farmers were compelled to borrow 
Financial money or mortgage their farms to 
Troubles. various loan associations. With this 
money they paid the debts previously 
contracted and also made such improvements as were 
necessary on theirfarmsteads. As longas they were 
able, thé farmers paid the interest on the loans they 
had negotiated, but a period of depression set in, and 
the prices obtained for farm products fell so low dur- 
ing the nineties that the farmers were unable to meet 
their obligations. "Threats of foreclosure and eject- 
ment were made by the second mortgagees (the Land 
Trust holds the first mortgages), but through the 
timely intervention of the officers of the BARON DE 
Hrrscu Funp these were averted. 

The Baron de Hirsch Fund raised the mortgages on 
the farms and made arrangements with their tenants 
to repay the amounts expended for this purpose on 
a graduated payment basis. Under the auspices of 
the Fund, tailoring is again being encouraged in the 
colony, and improved conditions now prevail. On 
Oct. 30, 1900, the Land Trust resolved, with the ap- 
proval of the Russo-Jewish Committee, to transfer 
all interest in the colony and its future management 
to the Baron de Hirsch Fund of New York. 

The following Jewish organizations existed in 
Alliance in 1900: Eben ha-‘Ezer and Tiphereth 
Israel synagogues; Norma Brotherhood, Alliance 
Israélite Library, Young People’s Benevolent So- 
ciety, Alliance Lodge No. 484, I. O. B. B.; Agudat 
Zion. 

In addition to farmers and tailors, there are a few 
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carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons. Outof a total 
population of 700 there are 600 Jews. See also 
AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN AMERICA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cyrus Adler, in Philadelphia Ledger, July 31, 
1882; Moses Klein, Migdal Zophim (The Jewish Problem), 
1889; Reports of the Jewish Immigration Society of Phila- 
delphia a series of articles by J..C. Reis in the Jewish Ex- 
ponent, 1899-1900, especially Jan. 26, 1900. 

J. C. R. 


ALLITERATION AND KINDRED FIG- 
URES: Successive use or frequent recurrence of 
the same initial letter or sound at the beginning of 
two or more words; specifically, the regular recur- 
rence of an initial letter or sound in the accented 
parts of words in poetry; initial rime, Figures kin- 
dred to Alliteration are the following: 

I. Rime, a correspondence of sounds in two or 
more words, especially in poetry; specifically, the 
occurrence of the same vowel, and succeeding con- 
sonant sounds (if there be any), in accented syllables 
at the end of two lines, or more rarely at the begin- 

ning of two or more words. Under 
Definitions. the head of rime may be mentioned as- 

sonance—correspondence of the vow- 
els, but not of the consonanis, in riming syllables, 
such as “nice” and “night,” “feel” and “need "— 
used in the Romance languages. In a wider sense as- 
sonance signifies correspondence of sound in general. 

II. Play upon Words (pun, paronomasia, quib- 
ble), a combination of words of similar sound pro- 
ducing a witticism or jest. Pun is more specifically 
the witty use of a word in two senses, usually anti- 
thetic and more or less incongruous, in which the 
play of thought turns chiefly on the sense; or less 
strictly, a play on words of the same sound but of 
different meanings. But the most frequent and 
comprehensive term for these figures in ancient rhet- 
orice is paronomasia, which, however, in the modern 
application of the term, signifies any use for effect 
of words similar in sound, but differing in meaning; 
a play on words in which the similarity of sound is 
the prominent characteristic, In Hebrew there is 
found in Kimhi's commentary on Micah, i. 10 the 
expression MAY JAI nwb by br nb, “vou coinci- 
dens (sono) eum alia, elegantia causa.” 

Alliteration being the simplest and probably the 
oldest of the figures produced by similarity of sound, 


is also the most frequent of these fig- 


Allitera- ures in the Old Testament. Here its 
tion in the proper sphere is in syntactically co- 
Old ordinated words, as a rule synonyms, 
Testament. or related to one another in meaning, 
where, in not a few cases, it forms set 

phrases. The force of Alliteration in these combina- 
tions is, as in other literatures, that of emphasis and 
impressiveness: 95N) App “dust and ashes,” Gen. 
xviii. 27; Job, xxx, 19; xlii. 6; NNI boy “misery and 
wretchedness,” or “sin and iniquity,” Num. xxiii. 
21; Isa. lix. 4, etc.; mayn naD “storm and tem- 
pest,” Isa. xxix. 6, etc.: 455 Ph NA DP) "name 
and remnant, progeny and offspring,” Isa. xiv. 22: 
D7) 725 “pestilence and bloodshed,” Ezek. v. 17: 
D'sm nmn "spear and arrows,” Ps. lvii. 5; nnptw3 
pomn mbwa ixyn “for ye shall go out with joy 
and be led forth with peace," Isa. lv. 19. In con- 
junction with onomatopeia: mpoxoy npixo npa 
"empty, and void, and waste," Nahum, ii. 11; D 
NDAD ADA) nbn “a day of trouble, and of 
treading down, and of perplexity," Isa. xxii. 5b. As 
Seen from the few examples given above, Alliter- 
ation in Hebrew is not restricted, as in Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Old German, to precisely the same let- 


ters; nor Is it necessary that the combined words 
should follow in immediate succession. 

Excluding the congruence of sound in the flexional 

endings, and confining it to the cases in which 

the similarity is in a stem-syllable, the 

Rime and number of instances of rime in the 

Assonance. Old Testament is comparatively small, 

and it is always combined with the 

assonance of the whole word: ṣun nSa5 moass 


“the earth mourneth and fadeth way," Isa. xxiv, 
4; PONa WYN wyn “the earth shook and trem- 
bled,” Ps. xviii. 8; mba) Taw “an escaped one and 
survivor," Jer. xlii. 17, etc.; 333 JAN “waste and 
void,” Gen. i. 2, etc. 

Of assonance there is in Hebrew—in which the con- 
sonantal element predominates—hardly any instance, 
except perhaps i315 91D |3 “a stubborn and rebel- 
lious son," Deut. xxi. 18, etc. l 

While in Alliteration and rime the stress lies on 
the form, in the play upon words both form and 

meaning come into consideration. Al- 

Parono-  literation and rime combine, prefer- 

masia. ably, synonyms and coordinated ideas, 
while playing upon words or punning 
implies some surprising contrast. 

The principal classes of play upon words in the 
Old Testament may be summed up as follows: 

1. Where the words are the same or similar in form 
(homonyms) and the difference of meaning is con- 
trasted: ,,, PIND VN mmn spo Ss nnypv nb 
sann bx... 0m os Np "395 “ Ye have not heark- 
ened unto me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to 
his brother, ... behold, I proclaim a liberty for you, 
... to the sword,” Jer. xxxiv. 17; wv pv3 mean 
nana ^w “If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small," Prov. xxiv. 10; Won snn *n53 
yn., , ann “With the jawbone of an ass, 
heapsuponheaps,. . . haveIslain," Judges, xv. 16; 
VDA nnnmwTbpn by p3 “ For as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot, so is the laughter of fools,” Eccl. vii. 6; 
compare Isa, xxx. 16; Jer. iv. 17, 18; xi. 17; Hosea, 
viii. 11; Joel, i. 10-12; Dan. xi. 29, etc. 

2. Wherethe same verb is used in different voices: 
Non DN aSaNm PANT mb nnypea JANN DN 
SONA ann nn" “If ye be willing and obedient, 
ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye refuse 
and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword," 
Isa. i. 19, 20; compare Gen. xlii. 7; Lev. xxvi. 89; 
I Sam. i. 27, 28; I Kings, viii. 20; Jer. xxiii. 19; 
Prov. xxvi. 17, etc. 

8. Where the words differ in form: on 'b5na 
4»5n “Among the smooth stones of the stream is 
thy portion,” Isa. lvii. 6; pws mnm puns 1p" 
npys nm npo “And he looked for judgment, 
but behold oppression; for righteousness, but behold 
à Cry," Isa. v. 7; SS nnn “Na “beauty for ashes,” 
Isa. lxi. 3; nny Dy ONY... Ov “He turneth 

. watersprings into dry ground,” Ps. cvii. 33; 
compare Deut. xxxii. 14; Jer. 1. 35-38; Ezek. xxviii. 
26; Joel, i. 15; Job, v. 21; xxxvi. 15; Eccl xii. 
11, ete. ; 

À. name, as representing something individual, is 
especially a tempting mark fora witticism or pun. 

In Hebrew, moreover (as also in the 
Play upon other Semitic languages), the proper 

Proper names are still in living contact with 

Names. the language; their meaning and form 

are still clear and transparent. Not 
only are thoughts and sentiments attached to proper 
names (compare the blessing of Noah, Gen. ix. 97, 
and that of Jacob, Gen. xlix.), but even most of the 
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historical lore is grouped around them. The names 
of persons, tribes, and places are made to suggest 
the character attributed to them, or the important 
events connected with them. The plays upon 
proper names in the Old Testament may therefore 
be divided into two classes: 

(1) Etymological explanations of names; in many 
of which it is apparent that merely a folk-etymol- 
osy is aimed at, which is satisfied with the agree- 
ment of sound between the name and the appellative 
that is to explain it. This is the case, for instance, 
when Gen. v. 29 n3 is explained by 3319735, (compare 
Gen. R. and Rashi on the passage); or 5wYow by 
bnw I Sam. i. 20 (compare Driver, * Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel," p. 18). Many 
other instances could be cited. 

(2) Plays either upon the sense or upon the sound 


of proper names: Di... ny my wem pawn 
"1n jo" . . . “In Heshbon [Counting Town] they 
have devised evil against it. . . Also thou shalt be 
cut down, O Madmen [Dunghill]; the sword shall 
pursue thee," Jer. xlviii. 2; .. . mmn nany ny 5, 
spyn mpyi . . . “ For Gaza shall be forsaken . . . and 
Ekron shall be rooted up,” Zephaniah, ii. 4; "AIM 
mm ns “And I will cut off the Cherethim," Ezek. 


xxv. 16; wd nawr woud mason om “O thou 
inhabitants of Lachish, bind the chariot to the swift 

beast,” Micah, i. 18, etc. 
Like all other embellishments of speech, the fig- 
ures based on the congruence of sound are an ele- 
mentof higher style. They are there- 


Euphonic fore most frequent in the Prophets and 
Figures in the poetical books of the Old Testa- 
and Dic- ment. Plays upon words are most fre- 

tion. quently to be found in the prophetic 


speech, which aims at reaching the 
conscience of the.hearer and bringing home to him 
some truth in a striking manner. They are also of 
frequent occurrence in the Proverbs, which gener- 
ally depend largely for their effect upon a happy 
form and pointedness of expression. But everywhere 
these figures are merely a casual, not an organic, ele- 
ment of diction. 
The Talmud sometimes plays upon words in, ad- 
ages and maxims: 1D'22 73°) DIS OMIT nv»va 
Y3by22 10323 “ The character of a man 


Word- reveals itself in three things: in his be- 
Plays in havior concerning his purse, his cup, 
the and in his anger,” ‘Er. 650. Compare 
Talmud. Derek Erez Zutta v.: "nw" ^5 NN 


"N15 % ~~ “Wo is me from my 
Creator [who punishes sin], wo is me from my sin- 
ful inclination,” Ber. 6la; NAN 9N) NDS NAN 
sons “Rather be [innocently] cursed than be curs- 
ing,” Sanh. 49a; Oya aw bya 5\5N “Eat onions 
and live in the shadow of thy house” [2.e., rather 
live poorly than make debts and be compelled to give 
up thy house], Pes. 1144. The Talmudic literature 
is especially rich in efforts to supply with etymolo- 
gies those proper names that the Old Testament has 
left unexplained. For example: By ya" DYI 
“because he made the people crouch” [7.e., made it 
degenerate]; or nya na nv yv “ because he caused 
strife [7.e., division] among thepeople” ; and WYW 
noway omand se^ pa man “because he caused 
strife between Israel and their Father in heaven,” 
Jeroboam is called p33 33 “because " rm x paw 


*he looked and did not see [his true position and 
destiny in history ]," Sanh. 1015; Mw “son of Heze- 


kiah” potra omand byaen ns NWY “ because 
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he caused Israel to forget their Father in heaven,” 
Sanh. 1025; (compare Nimrod and Amraphel, who are 
identified, ‘Er. 58a and Yalk. Gen. 72; Shinar, Shab. 
1135; Samson and Delilah, Sotah 10a and 95, etc.). 
Since the seventh century rime has become a reg- 
ular feature in Hebrew poetry. The composers of 
ptyutim,. yozerot, selihot, and kinot in- 
In Post- dulged even to excess in rimes and 


Talmudic  alliterations. A further opportunity 
Literature., for this Jingling was given in the in- 


troductions to books. Sometimes all 
the words were made to begin with the same letter 


(compare, for instance, the PIS RON in the Iggeret 
of Moses Zacuto, ed. Leghorn, 1780; or the ntpa3 
ponn appended to many editions of Jedaiah Pe- 


nini’s “ Behinat ‘Olam”). The Hispano-Jewish writers 
sometimes formed plays upon words with great 
skill. So, for instance, Judah Albarizi in his “ Ma- . 
kamat” (ed. Lagarde, 1883): M83 pond nyn no»nn 
by poy spen awn nmin Doya imn n"n 
yaman “ Wisdom gives power to the wise; she leads 
him in the path of life and affords him rest from 
his toil; when he lies down she watches over him 
and does not leave him alone," p. 2, 8 2, v. 1, 2t 
"Y aym, “and beauty is, turned to, disgrace,” 17, 
14, 28; nmm Dapo) mbar ower “On their. 
tongue is prayer, and in their heart perverseness," 
17, 4, 84. In the Azharot (hymns dealing with the 
619 precepts), in the liturgy of the Feast of Weeks, 


ascribed to Solomon ibn Gabirol, we find: mnn Ny 
nup My Tol nwnp “And there shall not be a 
hierodule in the assembly of the holy congregation ” ; 
yap Sy mend ipn xb wn “And thou shalt not 
practise usury upon the poor.” 

As an example of play upon words in modern 
Hebrew, the ingenious epigram of M. B. G. Abudi- 
ente may find place here (* Bikkure ha-'Ittim," iii. 
22), in which many words are repeated in opposite 
senses: 


nip byo pia quad DNN 
nyow “Sy geny i3 aw 
mop Syn pa qe on 
nybn Sy 398 NI Dw 


which may be rendered as follows: “ Yestreen thy 
garment was fine linen and robe a-trailing, lying in . 
thy bed upon scarlet; To-day thy garment is mud 
and a rotten robe [Amos, vi. 4, after Sanh. 97a], 
lying in the grave upon worms.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glassius, Philologia Sacra, ed. Dathe, pp. 
1335-42: Elsner, Paulus Apostolus et Jesaias Propheta 
inter se Comparati, pp. 238-27, Breslau, 1821; Gesenius, 
Lehrgebiiude der Hebrüischen Sprache, pp. 856-860, $8 237 
et seq., Leipsic, 1880; Wenrich, De Poeseos Hebraicc atque 
Arabicc Commentatio, pp. 241 et seq. Leipsic, 1843. Besides 
these briefer notices the subject has been treated in mono- 
graphs by J. F. Böttcher, De Paronomasia Finitimisque et Fi- 
guris Paulo Apostolo Frequentatis, Leipsic, 1823; J. Christoph 
Decker, Dissertatio Inauguralis de Paronomasia Sacra, 
Halle, 1737 ; Immanuel M. Casanowicz, Paronomasia in the 
Old Testament, Boston, 1894 (dissertation). For Alliteration 
in particular, see Julius Ley, De Alliteratione, quc Vocatur, 
in Sacris Hebreorum Litteris Usurpata, Heidelberg, 1859 
(program); idem, Die Metrischen Formen der Hebrüischen 
Poesie, Leipsic, 1866; idem, Grundziige des Rhythmus, des 
Vers und Strophenbaues in der Hebrüischen Poesie, Halle, 
1875; idem, in several articles in the Z. D. M. G. xx. 180-184, 
Jahrbücher für Philologie und Pädagogik, 1864, pp. 246-258, 
and 1865, pp. 69 et seq.; Samuel Waldberg, Darke ha-Shinu- 
yim, Lemberg, 1870. l 
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ALLON (“Strong”?): 1. Son of Jedaiah, in 
the genealogy of Simon (I Chron. iv. 37). 2. One 
of those who returned with Zerubbabel (I Esd. v. 34), 


Allon Bachuth . 
Almanac 


perhaps the same as Amon of Neh. vii. 59, Ami of 
Ezra, ii. 97. (While R. V. has “ Allon," the Greek 
and A. V. have * Allom.") G. B. L. 


. ALLON BACHUTH (“Oak of - Weeping"), — 
Biblical Data: An oak near Bethel, at the foot of 
which Deborah, the nurse of hebekah, was buried 
(Gen. xxxv. 8). In Judges, iv. 5a tree is referred to as 
the “palm-tree of Deborah,” which has been identi- 
fied by some with the “oak of Weeping.” G. B.L. 

In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Haggadah, the word “allon” is the Greek &2ov 
: (another); and it explains the designation of the 
burial-place of Deborah as *another weeping," by 
stating that before Jacob had completed his mourn- 
ing for Deborah, he received the news of the death of 
his mother. Scripture does not mention the place of 
Rebekah's interment, because her burial took place 
privately. Isaac was blind; Jacob was away from 
home; and Esau would have been the only one to 
mourn; and his public appearance as sole mourner 
would not have been to Rebekah’s honor (Pesik. 
Zakor, pp. 935 et seq.; Gen. R. lxxxi., end: Tan. 
Wayishlah, xxvi.). L. G. 


ALLORQUI, JOSHUA. BEN JOSEPH IBN 
VIVES. See IBN Vives ALLORQUI, JOSHUA BEN 
JOSEPH. 

ALLUF (or RESH KALLAH): In the Baby- 
lonian colleges, title of the chief judge, third in 
rank below the gaon. As a special distinction it 
was granted to prominent non-Babylonian scholars, 
particularly to those of Palestine. There were, 
however, others who bore this distinctive title, for 
there is record of a certain * Eliezer Alluf," or * Resh 
Kallah,” of Spain in the ninth century, , This title 
bears no direct relation to the Hebrew me (duke), 
but is closely connected with 3355s (our herds) (Ps. 
cxliv. 14), which, according to the Talmud (Ber. 
la), is a figurative appellation for pious and learned 
men in Israel. See ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, p. 190; Harkavy, Studien und 

Mittheilungen, iii. 48, iv. 377; Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, 

pp. 217 ct seq. LG 


ALLUFE HA-KEHILLAH: A general name 
for prominent members of any congregation, and 
typically used in regard to thé leaders of the com- 
munity in the old kahals (governing boards) of the 
Jews of Poland and Lithuania. The number of 
these leaders varied from five to ten according to the 
size of the community. Candidates were chosen from 
among them to replace absent members of the four 
elders (DWN), or any of the three to five honorary 
members of the board (maw). They were the so- 
called “reserve” of the kahal. H. R. 


ALMAGEST: The Arabic title of the astronom- 
ical work of Claudius Ptolemy (flourished 150), en- 
titled by him Za02uarux) civra£ie, in order to dis- 
linguish it from another civračıç of Ptolemy's, 
devoted to astrology. The Almagest contains a 
full account of the Ptolemaic theory of astronomy, 
by which the retrograde movement of the inner plan- 
cts was explained by a system of cycles and epicy- 
cles. It also gives, in the eighth and ninth books, 
a list of the fixed stars, with their positions, still of 
use to the astronomer. It continued to be the clas- 
sical text-book of astronomy up to the time of Coper- 
nicus, and even of Newton, and was the foundation 
of the astronomical knowledge of the Jews (who 
became acquainted with it through Arabie transla- 
tions) in the Middle Ages. One of the earliest Arabic 
translations is said to have been by an Oriental Jew, 
Sahl Al-Tabari (about 800), but no trace of it can be 
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found. From Ptolemy, too, were derived the con- 
ceptions of the spheres and the primum mobile, which 
had so much influence upon the Cabala. The Alma. 
gest was translated into Hebrew from the Arabic, 
with both Averroes’ and Al-Fergani's compendiums 
of it, by Jacob Anatoli about 1230, the latter from 
the Latin version of Johannes Hispalensis. Com- 
mentaries on parts of it were written by David ibn 
Nahmias of Toledo, Elijah Mizrahi, and Samuel ben 
Judah of Marseilles (1331); only the latter's commen. 
tary is extant. From the Almagest the Jews re- 
ceived their conception of the number of the fixed 
Stars as 1,022; the comparison of the universe to an 
onion with its successive skins, corresponding to the 
Spheres; and their idea of the size of the earth— 
24.000 miles in cireumference—which indirectly led 
to the search for the New World, by inducin g Colum- 
bus to think that the way westward to India WAS 
not so far as to be beyond his reach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Jew. Lit. pp. 184, 186; idem, 


Hebr. Uebers. pp. 520-525 ; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. 
Nos. 2010-2018. J 


ALMALIA, JOSEPH: Italian rabbi, of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, whose responsa 
“ Tokfo shel Yosef” (The Strength of J oseph) were 
published in two parts at Livorno, in 1823 and 1855. 
His name is wrongly given as Almagia, by Mortara 
(“Indice Alfabetico,” s.2.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 672. 


W. M. 


ALMALIH, JOSEPH B. AARON: Oneof the 
patrons mentioned by Abraham Ankawa in the pref- 
ace to his responsa, “Kerem Hemed ” (Leghorn, 
1869-71). Kaufmann regards him as the grandson of 
Jacob b. Joseph Almalih, whose date may be fixed 
by an elegy composed by him on the persecution of 
the Jewish community at Morocco (1790). The per- . 
secution in question was, no doubt, due to the dis- 
turbed state of the country that ensued upon the 
death of Sultan Mulei Sidi Mohammed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kaufmann, Zu den M arokkanischen Piutim, 


in Z. D. M. G.1. 235 et seg.; Rev. Et. JWives, xxxvii. 121; 
Steinschneider, Jew. Quart. Rev. xii. 196. 
H. G. E. 


ALMANAC: Anannual table, book, or the like, 
comprising a calendar of days, weeks, and months. 
Among the Jews it was the holy prerogative of the 
patriarch or president of the Great Sanhedrin to fix 
the calendar and according to it proclaim the new 
moon. Witnesses who reported their having per- 
ceived the new moon were heard, their statements 
carefully examined, and perhaps compared with 
the result of some esoteric calculation. Hence the 
phrase “sod ha *ibbur" (the mystery of the calcu- 
lation), though it may perhaps apply altogether to 
the intercalation. These observations and researches 
gradually crystallized into a science, the oral tradi- 
tions having been reduced to a literature on the 
CALENDAR (see CHRONOLOGY). 

Luah, the Hebrew equivalent for Almanac, means 
literally a table or tablet. Most of the works on 
chronology naturally contained such a calendar. It 
included the proper designation of every day as part 
of the week as well as part of the month; the desig- 
nation of the parashah (the weekly Sabbath portion of 


the Pentateuch); the dates of feasts and general and 


local fasts; furthermore, the exact date of the molad 
(new moon) and the tehufot (the quarter-days of the 
year), as well as the beginning and end of the shealah 
(the time when a short prayer for rain isadded to the 
eighteen benedictions). 

Quite another appearance is borne by calendars 
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which are calculated for more than one year, fora 
hundred years, or when they are meant to be per- 
petual. These must be classified as chronological 
literature. The Hebrew calendar contained origi- 
nally no literary supplements, its only aim being to 
give a list in order of time of the days of the year. 
This changed, however, with the composition of the 
Jewish calendar ina European language. The nine- 
ieenth century introduced the literary annual which 
has become an almost indispensable part of the 
Almanac. 

The Almanac first appeared as a tablet, then as a 
booklet, sometimes appended to the prayer-book or 
Pentateuch. In the synagogue the tablet was used 
exclusively. Written Hebrew calendars were easily 
lost; and, therefore, few have come down to us. 
But among the discoveries made in the Genizah 
of Cairo there are also some calendars, the margins 
of which are illuminated with arabesques. Only 
through the spread of the art of printing did this kind 
of literature grow up. 

The first printed Almanac known came from the 
printing-office of di Gara at Venice, 1597. It is 
printed on a folio sheet. In towns where Hebrew 
printing-offices existed there appeared every year 
an Almanac on a single sheet or in a booklet. Thus 
almanaes have been annually published in the city 
of Prague since 1655, at Venice since 1670, and at 
Frankfort since about 1670. Owing to the great fire 
in the last-named city, 1711, the Almanac was pub- 
lished at Homburg: and from it was evolved the well- 
known Ródelheim Almanac, which is still being 
published there. Gradually these calendars were 
enlarged by the insertion of the memorable days in 
Jewish history, the civil dates, the Christian festivals, 
and the days of various fairs. Similar in composi- 
tion and size are the bibliographically well-known 
calendars printed at Amsterdam since 1707, at Dy- 
hernfurth since 1719, at Wilmersdorf since 1715, at 
Mantua since 1797, at Altona since 1788, at Berlin 
since 1739, and at Fürth since 1745. The Sulz- 
bach Almanae contains not only all memorable 
days, among which it counts the fires at Prague 
(1689), Frankfort-on-the-Main (1715), Posen (1718), 
Nikolsburg (1721), but also the birthdays of the 
rulers and princes of Europe. Since 1758 a list 
of the most important highways has been added. 
The calendar printed at Cassel in 1790 gives a list of 
the Hesse-Cassel princely family and “information 
when all the mails at Cassel leaveand arrive." "The 
calendar of Metz gives also a list of the festivals and 
names of the months which were instituted by the 
French Revolution. The first Almanac which con- 
tained a literary supplement was published by J. 
Heinemann in Berlin, 1818-20, under the title “ Al- 
manach für die Israelitische Jugend," as the Oxford 
publication, “The Jewish Kalendar in the Year 
5452” (1692), does not belong to this category. 

The following bibliography, which includes only 
calendars published in the nineteenth century, lays 
no claim to completeness. Only those almanacs are 
noted which cover a period of not less than one 
year. 

AMERICA. 


The Jewish Calendar for Fifty Years (1854-1904), with an Essay 
on the Jewish Calendars, by J. J. Lyons and Abraham de Sola. 
Montreal, 1854. 

The American-Hebrew Manual, a Calendar for Eighteen Years, 
with a Collection of Events, etc., by A. N. Coleman. Troy, 
N. Y., 1888. 

The Centurial: Calendar for One Hundred Years, by E. M. 
Myers. New York, 1890. 

Harkavy's Volks-Kalender. New York, 1895-1900. 

Jewish Year-Book, by Cyrus Adler, 1899 and the years following. 

Year-Book of Various Congregations, Keneset Yisrael and Ro- 
def Shalom, in Philadelphia. 


Hebrew Almanach. Bloch Publishing and Printing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in progress. , 

American Jews’ Annual (m1). Bloch Publishing and Printing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Ed. by George Wise, 1885 and the years 
following. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Kalender u. Jahrbuch fir Israeliten auf das Jahr 5608-08... 
herausgegeben von Isidor Busch. 6. Jahrg. Vienna, 1842-47. 
Ei Magyar Zsidó Neptár és Evkónvyo 1848. J. K. Sz6k6, Pest, 


Strenna Israelitica Contenente il Calendario Ebraico . . . ed. un 
annuario ... elaborata da Isacco Reggio. Görz, 1852. 

Illustrirter Israelitischer Volkskalender . . . nebst Gallerie von 
Jüdischen Merkwürdigkeiten . . . herausg. v. W. Pascheles. 
Prague, 1852-94. 

Jahrbuch für Israeliten, 5615-24 (1854-64) . . . herausg. v. Jos. 
Wertheimer. Neue Folge, 10. Jahrg. Zweite Folge, 5626-28 
(1865-67) . . . herausg. v. S. Szantó. Jahrg. 1-3. Vienna, 
1854-68. 

Illustrirtes Israelitisches Jahrbuch fiir Ernst und Scherz auf 
die Jahre 5620 und 5621 (1859-61) . . . Herausgabe und Ver- 
lag v. S. Winter... 2. Jahrg. Pest, 1859-60. 

Jahrbuch f. d. Israelit. Kultusgemeinden in Ungarn. herausg. v. 
Leop. Rosenberg. 1. Jahrg. Arad, 1860. 

Zeitbote, Der Israelitische Kalender f. d. J. 5625. Zur Unter- 
haltung und Belehrung. 1.Jahrg. Prague, 1864. 

Bikkurim. Jahrbuch für Freunde der Hebr. Sprache u. Literatur 
.. . herausg. v. N. Keller. 2.Jahrg. Vienna, 1864-65. 

Brandeis’ Ilustrirter Israel. Volkskalender . . . herausg. u. re- 
aig v. Jacob B. Brandeis. Prague, 1880 and they ears fol- 
owing. 

Taren n Seicncer fiir Israeliten. Briinn, 1882 and the years fol- 
owing. 7 

D Kozigurgestési Neptár, ar 5650 Ki Ern; Budapest, 1889, 


Taschenkalender. Budapest, 5654 (1893). 
Luah (Hebrew and German). Vienna, 5657 (1896-97). 


DENMARK. 


Jodish Almanak, for Skudaaret 5622. 
Mielziner. Copenhagen, 1861. 


ENGLAND. 


[From “J. Jacobs and L. Wolf's Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica."' 
London, 1888, pp. 182 et seq.] 


Abendana, J.—The Jewish Kalendar, containing Account of 
their Fasts and Festivals for the Year 5452. 32mo. Oxford, 
1692. Also published for 1693, '94, °95, '96, and '99. 

A. Alexander.—Almanack for Jewish Commercial Travelers, 
with Names of English Towns in Hebrew Letters, Giving De- 
tails of Coaches, Market Days, etc. 1782. 

A New Calendar for the Years 55051-5600.  12mo. 1391. Printed 
by permission of the gentlemen of the Mahamad. 

Mo Meldola.—A New Almanack for the Year 5568 A.M. 12mo. 

be 

shy nsenad rypn osos nenn bw m, Hebrew and English 
Almanack for the Year 5596, corresponding with 1835-36, 1835. 

Hebrew and English Almanac for the Years 1881-40, with the 
Jewish Charitable Institutions. 1836-39. l 
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Hebrew and English Almanack. ,N7 Yan ,o'n,mwn Jn 
16mo. London, 1837-51. 

nym 32, Hebrew and English Almanack. 16mo. London, 
1839-64 . 

H. Barnett.—Almanack. 1841. 

Vallentine, Isaac.—m>, Hebrew and English Almanack for the 
Years A.M. 5604 and 5605. (Continued to the present day.) 

De Lara.—Illuminated Hebrew Calendar for 5606. Printed in 
gold and twelve different colors, from an original design by 
Mr. de Lara. Dedicated to Sir Moses Montefiore. ** Voice of 
Jacob” of October 10, 1815, says that Mr. de Lara presented a 
copy to the Queen personally ** on Friday last." 

Hebréw and English Almanac for the Year 5608 (1847-48). Care- 
fully revised and corrected by the Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. 
Adler, and the Rev. David Meldola. London, 1847. 

De Lara.—Illuminated Hebrew and English Calendar for 5608. 
Dedicated to Sir Anthony de Rothschild. Printed in nine 
colors and gold, with a tablet representing * King Solomon's 
Judgment," in honor of the recent return of Baron de Roths- 
ehild as a Member of Parliament for the city of London. 

Ph. Moss.—Calendar, English and Hebrew. 1853 

J. Madden.—Almanac, 5615-16 (1855). 

Abrahams.—Luah. Commenced in 1872-78. 

M. H. Myers.—Jewish Calendar and Diary. Compiled by Rev. 
M. H. Myers. London, 1867. (Annually since 1876.) 

Jacobs, Joseph.—The Jewish Year-Book. (Annually since 1896. 
Continued from 1900 by Rey. Isidore Harris.) 


FRANCE. 


Almanach Israélite. Paris, 1821-30. 

Annuaire Israélite . . . [par S. Cohen]. Paris, 1881. 

Almanach à l'Usage des Israélites. Paris, 1841. 

Almanach Religieux et Moral... à l'Usage des Israélites . . . 


Forfallet ag udgivet af M. 


par A. ben Baruch Créhange. Paris, 1850-70. 
Calendrier à l'Usage des Israélites. Paris, 1866-84. 


Almanac 
Almeida 


Annuaire des Archives Israélites ... par H. Prague. Paris, 
1882 and the years following. l 

Annuaire Israélite . . . par A. Durlacher. Paris, 1884 and the 
years folowing. 


GERMANY. 


Jahrbuch des Nützlichen und Unterhaltenden fiir Israeliten . . . 
herausg. von K. Klein. Jahrg. 1.-19. Breslau, 1841-47. Kön- 
igsberg, 1849. Dresden, 1850. Stuttgart, 1853-54. Frankfort- 
on-the Main, 1856. Mainz, 1859-61. 

Volkskalender für Israeliten auf das Jahr 5607 (1847). Zur 
Belehrung und Unterhaltung; v. M. Troplowitz. Mit Bei- 
tragen von Piorkowsky. 1.Jahrg. Kreuzburg, 18406. 
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Title-Page of a Hebrew Almanac Published by L. Alexander 
in London, 1813. 


Deutsch-Israelitischer Volkskalender und Jahrbuch auf das Jahr 
1854 .. . herausg. von A. Ruhemann. 1. Jahrg. Johannis- 
burg, 1853. 

Deutscher Volkskalender und Jahrbuch. Insbesondere zum 
Gebrauch für Israeliten. Mit Literarischen Beiträgen . .. 
heraus. v. H. Liebermann. 36. Jahrg. Brieg, 1853-88. 

Kalender und Jahrbuch... für die Jüdischen Gemeinden 
Preussens . . . herausg. von Ph. Wertheim. Berlin. 1857-39. 

Berliner Volkskalender für Israeliten . . . bearbeitet von M. 
Poppelauer. Berlin, 1862 and the years following. 

Allgemeiner Hauskalender für Israeliten . . . herausg. v. I. K. 
Buchner. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1863. 

Jahrbuch für Israeliten (Fortsetzung des K. Klein’schen Jahr- 
buches, 21. und 22. Jahrg.). 2.Jahrg. Leipsic, 1863-64, 

Achava. Vereinsbuch . .. herausg. v. Vereine zur Unterstüt- 
zung hilfsbedürftiger Israel. Lehrer, Lehrer-Witwen und Wai- 
sen in Deutschland. Leipsic, 1861-68. 

Iilustrirter Jüdischer Familien-Kalender... herausg. v. Jul. 
Meyer. Halberstadt, 1877 and the years following. 

Max Lamm’s Wochen-Kalender. Hebráisch u. Deutsch. Ichen- 
bausen, 1579 and the years following. [52 separate sheets 
bound togetner.] 

Volkskalender des '' Israelit.” Mainz, 1889-88. Fortgesetzt als 
Frankfurter Israelitischer Kalender. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1888 and the years following. 

Monteflore-Kalender. . . herausg. von B. Baer u. Jul. Weinberg. 
Berlin, 1885. 

Berliner Kalender für alle Jüdischen Gemeinden . 
Heinemann. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1885-80. 

Jüdischer Volks- und Haus-Kalender (früher Liebermann). Mit 
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einem Jahrbuch zur Belehrung u. Unterhaltung . ., herausg- 
v. M. Brann. Breslau, 1889 and the years following. 

Frankfurter Israelitischer Volks-Kalender. Nebst jüd. Hotel. 
AOL DCN Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1892 and the years fol. 
owing. 

Israelitischer Amtskalender für Rabbiner, Prediger, Lehrer, u. 
Cantoren [und audere Gemeindebehérden], herausg. v. I. 
Loewy. 2.Jahrg. Berlin, 1889-90. 

Israelitiseher Volks-Kalender . . . herausg. v. H. Schildberger, 
Berlin, 1892 and the years following. 

Luah (Hebrew and German). Ródelheim, 5653- (1892-). 

Jüdischer Volks-Kalender... herausg. im Auftrage der Zionis- 
tischen Vereinigung für Deutschland.  Leipsic, 1896 and the 
years following. 

Luah (Hebrew and German). Altona, 5646 (1895-96). 

Jüdischer Volks-Kalender. Cologne, 5658 (1897-98). 

Israelitischer Kalender für die Jüd. Gemeinden Wurttemberg’s, 
Herausgeber: S. Abraham. Stuttgart, 1899, 

Luah (Hebrew and German). Onefolio. Mayence, 5649 (1898-99), 

oe Dr. Heppner's Jüd. Litt. Abreisskalender. Koschmin, 


HOLLAND. 
J ae voor het Israélitisch Kerkgenootschap. The Hague, 


Nederlandsch Israélitisch Muzen-Almanack, vor 5604... he- 
rausg. v. G. I. Polak. Amsterdam, 1843. 

Nederlandsch Israélitisch Almanak. Amsterdam, 1845. 

Nederlandsch Israélitisch Jaarboekje. The Hague, 1849. 

Israélitisch Almanack. Mekon Zedek voor het Jaar 5619 (1858- 
59) . . . Zamengesteld door L. Borstel. Rotterdam, 1858, 


PALESTINE. 


ed. by Joseph Sehwarz. Jerusalem, 1843. 
. . ed. by M. Adelmann. 


Luah... 

Luah. Calendar for the year 5647-48 
2 vols. Jerusalem. 1886-87. 

‘Edut le-Yisrael: Zeugniss der Berühmten Besucher des Alten 
Hauses Moshab Zekenim, Jerusalem, sammt Kalender fiir das 
Jahr 1899-1900. 

Luah Yerushalmi . . . ed. by Sender (Alexander) Phoebus ben 
David Kohen. Jerusalem, 1889. 

Luah Erez Yisrael [Literary Almanac of Palestine] . . . ed. by 
A.M. Lunez. Jerusalem, 1895 and the years following. 


RUSSIA. 


Luah ha-Soherim (Calendar for Jewish business men), ed. by S. 
I. Abramovich. 2 vols. Zhitomir, 1877. Wilna, 1879. 

Luah Israel (Hebrew and Russian) . . . ed. by I. Gurland. Six 
vols.: i., Kiev, 1877 ; ii., Warsaw, 1878 ; iii. iv. v. vi., St. Peters- 
burg, 1879-82, 

Luah, 5641 (1880-81) . . . ed. by J. A. Goldenblum. St. Peters- 
burg, 1880. 

Luah Yeshurun (Hebrew and Russian), 5644 . . . ed. by I. Gur- 
land. St. Petersburg, 1883. 

Odessa, 5647 


Der Komerzischer Kalender (Judseo-German). 
(1886-87). 

Der Jüdischer Kalender (Judseo-German), edited by Shaikevitch 
(*Shomer?). Wilna, 5648 (1887-88) . 

Der Warschauer Jiidischer Kalender (Judzo-German). War- 
saw, 5650-51 (1889-91). 

Ahiassaf (the ‘*Collector’’), Hebrew year-book with calendar. 
Warsaw, 1893, ete. 

Ha-Mazkir oder Taschen-Luah (Judseo-German). Wilna, 5655 


(1894-95). 
‘Ivri-Teutsch Luah (Judaeo-German). Wilna, 5658 (1897-98). 


Sefer ha-Shanah (Year-Book), ed. by N. Sokolow. Warsaw, 1900 
and the years following. 


Ha-Asif, ed. by Sokolow. 6 vols. 


A. F. 


ALMANZA, ARON DE (or SELOMOH DE): 
A Marano born at Salamanca, Spain, of Jewish par- 
ents. His first wife was Leonore de los Rios Sotte, 
whom he married in 1696 and with whom he obtained 
a dowry of “70,000 florins [$21,000, or £4,200] in 
money, 19,000 florins [$5,700, or £1,140] worth of 
jewels, and other presents.” After her death he 
married a Christian woman. He migrated to Eng- 
land, and in 1703 he published, in English and Span- 
ish, an account of his conversion, dedicated to Henry, 
Lord Bishop of London, entitled: “A declaration of 
the conversion of Mr. Aron de Almanza, a Spanish 
merchant, with his two children and nephew, from 
Judaism to the Protestant religion, according to the 


Doctrines of the Church of England, with his abju- 
ration of the Jewish Rights (sie) and ceremonies,” etc. 
In this work the author treats his former coreligion- 
ists very severely and, in a postscript, says that * Jew- 
ish rabbis, with the directors of the Jewish Syna- 
gogue and some other Jews in London," had spread a 
report to the effect that in Spain he had been a 
Catholic. He declares that he would be neither à 
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Catholic nor a Lutheran, believing in transubstantia- 
tion as little as in consubstantiation; and as for be- 
ing a Calvinist, he would as lief have remained a Jew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4412; Kayser- 
ling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. 1890, p. 114. S AH 


ALMANZI: A family that, according to Luz- 
zatto, derives its name from the city of Almansa in 
Murcia, Spain. The earliest member of the family 
of whom there is any knowledge is Abraham 
Joseph Almanzi, grandfather of JosEPH ALMANZI. 
Abraham’s son, Baruch Hayyim Almanzi, born 
in Scandiano, near Modena, Italy, was brought to 
Padua when quite young by Jacob of Triest. Baruch 
entered Jacob’s business, living with him and his 
son Moses. He married Allegra (Simhah) Consigli of 
Rovigo; and six children were the issue of the union. 
Baruch died May 12, 1897, and his wife, Feb. 2, 
1857. 

The following is a sketch pedigree of the Almanzi 
family: 

Abraham Joseph Almanzi 
Baruch Hayyim ; 


m. Allegra (Simhah) Consigli; 
d. May 12, 1831 


Joseph; Rosa J acob Rebecca: Miriam; Hannah; 
D. March (Susan- Elisha; b. Feb. 19, b. June b. Aug. 
25,1801; nah);b. b. Feb. 1806: m. 28,1810; 17, 1812; 
d. March Feb. 27, — 2, 1801; David m. Samuel d. 1830 
7.1860 1802; m. d.Tri- Ephraim Fuobini; 
Manasseh est, Castel- d. 1812 
Luzzatto; Feb. 19, franco 


d. Triest, 1853 
1865 


Abraham Israel 


Simhah (Fanny) ; 
(Turin) 


m. Moses Constantini 


G. 


ALMANZI, JOSEPH: Bibliophile and poet; 
born at Padua, March 25, 1801; died at Triest, March 
7, 1860. The eldest son of Baruch Hayyim Almanzi, 
a wealthy merchant; he received a good education 
by private tutors, one of whom was Israel Conian. 
According to the Italian custom, he began at an early 
age to write Hebrew poems on special occasions. At 
the age of twenty he wasa devoted student of Jewish 
literature and an ardent collector of Hebrew books. 
Rare books and manuscripts that he could not 
purchase he copied. He hada good command over 
the Hebrew, Italian, Latin, German, and French 
languages, and is said also to have known Syriac. His 
tastes as a bibliophile were fed by the large and 
well-selected library formerly belonging to Hayyim 
Joseph David Azulai, which his father had bought 
from Azulai's son, Raphael Isaiah, at Ancona. This 
library was largely increased by Joseph Almanzi, 
its rare editions and manuscripts making it one of 
the most important in private possession. Its treas- 
ures were freely used by Luzzatto, Steinschneider, 
Zunz, etc. During the last few years of his life Al- 
manzi lived at Triest, where he took a lively interest 
in all communal affairs. Here he died unmarried. 

Few of Almanzi’s poems have been published. He 
was a graceful writer, and, above all, a clever trans- 
lator into pure Biblical Hebrew of the poems of the 
great Italian authors. After his death S. D. Luz- 


zatto published a number of his Hebrew letters and 
Of his poems, in a collection entitled “ Y ad Yosef?” 


. (The Hand of Joseph), Cracow and Triest, 1889. 
Almanzi was the author of: (1) *Me'il Kinah” 
(The Robe of Mourning—a play on Isa. tix. 17), an 
elegy on Israel Conian (Reggio, 1824); (2) a biography 
of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto in “ Kerem Hemed,” vol. 
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“Ittim,” Vienna, 1845). 


Almanac 
Almeida 


iii., reprinted by M. Wolf, Lemberg, 1879, together 
with Luzzatto's ^ La-Yesharim Tehillah " ; (8) * Hig- 
gayon be-Kinnor” (A Reverie upon the Harp), acol- 
lection of poems on Judah di Modena and Isaac 
Abravanel and of translations from Savioli, Tasso, 
Phædrus, Petrarch, Vitorelli, etc. (Vienna, 1889); (4) 
an elegy on the death 
of Jacob Vita Pardo, 
printed together 
with S. D. Luzzat- 
to's * Abne Zikkaron " 
(Prague, 1841 ; the copy 
of the inscriptions pub- 
lished by Luzzatto was 
made by Almanzi); and 
(5) * Nezem Zahab” (A 
Golden Ring), Hebrew 
poetry (Padua, 1858). 
He left a number of 
Hebrew poems in man- 
uscript, among them 
translations from Hor- 
ace (see “ Bikkure ha- 
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Joseph Almanzi. © 
(Sketched from a photograph.) 


Almanzi’s family pub- 
lished in his honor a 
catalogue of his He- i l 
brew library, which was compiled by his lifelong 
friend Luzzatto, who also wrote a preface. Luz- 
zatto had already described the manuscripts of the 
collection in the *Hebrüische Bibliographie ” of 
Steinschneider (iv. 52, 121, 145; v. 20, 48, 101, 128, 
144; vi. 49, 85, 141). The greater part of the manu- 
scripts were bought by the British Museum; the col- 
lection of rare books found its way to the bookseller 
Frederik Müller in Amsterdam, and was bought in 
1868 by the trustees of Temple Emanu-El in New 
York, who in 1898 presented it to the library of Co- 
lumbia University. ; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : The notices in regard to the Almanzi family 
are taken from a Mahzor in the Almanzi collection, on the 
fly-leaf of which the dates are inscribed in handwriting of both 
Barueh and Joseph Almanzi. R. Gottheil, The Family Al- 
manzi, in Jew. Quart. Rev. iv. 500 et seq. : Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. iii. 30; S. D. Luzzatto, in Yad Yosef; Cat. de la 
Bibliotheque . . . de feu Joseph Almanzi, Padua, 1864, re- 
printed in Yad Yosef, Monumenta Josephi . . . with an Ital- 
jan translation by Vittorio Castiglioni, 1889. On the collection 
of books Zunz, Z. G. p. 243; Hebr. Bibl. viii. 19;. Geiger's 
Jüd. Zeit. iii. 218, 295; Monatsschrift, xiv. 146 : Roest, Cata- 
log der Bücher, Handschriften . . . nachgelassen von Giu- 
seppe Almanzi, Amsterdam, 1868; M. Schwab, Les Incuna- 
bles Orientaux, Paris, 1883. A number of letters. to. Al- 
manzi will be found in S. D. Luzzatto’s Hebrüische Briefe 
. . . herausgegeben von E. Gräber, Przemysl, 1882. 


D.—G. 
ALMAZAN (ALMAÇAN), MIGUEL DE: 
A Marano of Saragossa, and private secretary to 
King Ferdinand of Aragon. He was burned at the 
stake on the accusation of being an adherent of 
Judaism. One month later, March 18, 1486, Man- 
uel de Almaçan of Saragossa suffered the same fate. 


M. K. 


ALMAZAN, PEDRO DE: Oneof the conspir- 
ators against the inquisitor Pedro d’Arbuez. He 
escaped death by flight, but his wife Isabella, to- 
gether with his brothers, Pedro junior and Manuel, 
were burned at the stake at Saragossa, January 95, 
1487, while he himself was burned in effigy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Libro Verde, in J. Amador de los Rios, His- 

toria de los Judios, iii. 628. 

M. K. 

ALDIHIDA, IDAG: Turkish rabbi and au- 
thor; born in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; died between 1728 and 1739. He was asso- 
ciate rabbi in Constantinople. His printed work, 
* Hiddushim we-Sheélot u-Teshubot " (novelle and 


Almeida 
Almemar 


responsa), appeared as an appendix to “Shene ha- 
Meorot ha-Gedolim," a rare work by Elijah ben Ju- 
dah Covo (Constantinople, 1739). After his death it 
was republished, edited partly by Joshua ben Joseph 
Chendali, publisher of the larger work mentioned, 
and partly by Almeida’s son, Solomon. Almeida 
was living in 1723, as is attested by the fact that on 
page 154 of * Shene ha-Meorot " the work * Neeman 
Shemuel" is mentioned as having been recently 
printed; and this book appeared in Salonica in 1793. 
On page 15« it is mentioned that Almeida was asso- 
ciate rabbi (day yan) in Constantinople. 
Schiller-Szinessy, in the catalogue of the Cam- 
bridge manuscripts, p. 23, mentions an Isaac ben 
Solomon Almeida, who in a Bible manuscript of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century was named as its 
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Yehiel of Pisa. to perform all possible kindlv Office 
toward Lopez d'Almeida and to win his good-will] 
by impressing upon him the gratification of the Ital- 
ian Jews at the generous attitude of Alfonso toward 
their coreligionists. The success of Abravanel’s 
effort is doubtful (see Srixrus IV). 

De Pina, Cronica de Affonso V., ch. 168- 
p. 68; Gritz, Gesch. 


H. G. E. 
ALMEMAR or ALMEMOR : Corrupted from 
the Arabic al-mindar, “the chair.” “the pulpit,” is an 
elevated platform in the Synagogue, on which the 
desk stands for reading the lessons from the Penta 
teuch and Prophets. In the synagogues following 
the Spanish ritual the prayers are also read from it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Carmoly, Biographie der Jachjiden, 
d. Juden, 3d ed., viii. 328. 


THE ALMEMAR OR READING-DESK OF THE SYNAGOGUE AT FLORENCE, ITALY. 


owner. While he can not be positively identified as 
being of the family of Isaac Almeida: it is not im- 
possible that such is the case. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider. Je Ww. 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 


Rev. xi. 197: 


Jd. VR. 


Quart. 
p. 44, 


ALMEIDA, LOPEZ D’: Head of the embassy 
sent by Alfonso V. of Portugal to Pope Sixtus IV., 
in the year 1472. His mission was twofold: to con- 
gratulate the pope upon his accession. and to in- 
form him of the king's victory over the Moors of 
Arzila, in Africa. Don Isaac Abravanel, who was 
prominent at the court, endeavored to induce the 
embassy at the same time to plead with the pope in 
favor of the Jews. He wrote to his Italian friend, 


In Russia it still goes by its Talmudic name mo'3, 
which is simply the Greek pua, à speaker's tribune. 
cing the counterpart of the wooden pulpit from 
which Ezra read the Law to the assembled people 
who stood all around him (see Neh. viii. 4). its proper 
place seems to be in the middle of the synagogue (see 
the literature in * Ben Chananja," viii. No. 39, pp. 
681-688; “ Die Almemarfrage ” by Leopold Löw, re- 
printed in * Gesammelte Schriften." iv. 95-107), but it 
has in modern times often been moved forward close 
up to the Ark. is; aN, 


The Septuagint reading in the passage in Neh. is 
ua for ban. In the ‘Azarah. or Temple hall, a 


bema, or wooden pulpit, was erected for the king 
when, every seventh year, he read the prescribed 
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section in Deut. xxxi. 10, 11 (Sotah, Mish.vii.8). The 
Alexandrian synagogues, also, had a wooden bema 
in the center (Suk. 515) In both passages cited 
Rashi explains the word “bema” as “our almem- 


So-called ** Chair of Moses i i Synagogue at Kai-Fung-Fu, 
nma. 


(From “ Jew. Quart. Rev.) 


bra.” In J. Weil’s “Responsa,” p. 147, it is called 
“altar” (see Berliner, “Aus dem Leben d. Deutschen 
Juden,” 2d ed., p. 116, in which attention is called 
to “Or Zarua‘,” ii. 21, which latter, in turn, desig- 
nates it also by the name “ Katheder"). This term, 
however, goes further back. In “Rev. Ét. Juives,” 
xxxiv. 299, Bacher calls attention to the NNP 
sway (“chair of Moses”) mentioned by Aha, the 
Palestinian amora of the fourth century, in Pesik. 
ed. Buber, 7) (see Esther R. toi. 2and Ex. R. xliii.). 
Bacher compares it with *the seat of Moses" in 
Matt. xxiii. 9. Under the same name, “the seat of 
Moses,” an Almemar has been found by Father Goz- 
ani among the Jews of China, at Kai-Fung-Fu. It 
was described by him as “a large elevated seat in 
the middle of the synagogue, from which the Torah 
is read each Sabbath day " (see Mayer Sulzberger, 
“Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxv. 110). 

Regarding the question whether the Almemar 
must be in the center of the synagogue or not rab- 
binieal authorities differ. Maimonides, “Yad ha- 
Hazakah " (Tefillah, xi. 3), Jacob Asheri, and Moses 
Isserles (^ Orah Hayyim,” & 150, 5) hold the affirm- 
ative view, following Suk. 520; while Joseph Karo 
in “Kesef Mishneh" to Maimonides, and all modern 
rabbis, with a few exceptions, hold the negative. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Leopold Löw, Rabbinische Gutachten über 

Zulässigkeit und Dringlichkeit der Synagogen-Reformen, 

in Ben Chananja, 1865, viii. 681-688; idem, Gesammelte 


Schriften, iv. 93-107. Opinions of Aub, Fassel, Frankel, Geiger, 
Hess, Herxheimer, Sam. Hirsch, Holdheim, Hamburger, Kahn, 


A. Kohn, Mannheimer, Maier, Neuda, Philippson, Schwab, L. 
Stein, Salomon, Shreinka, and Zipser, all in favor of placing the 
Almemar near the Ark. K 


——Architecturally Considered: The Almemar 
is generally rectangular in form, but sometimes the 
front or back is curved. "Thesides are open and are 
approached by steps, never less than three in num- 
ber and sometimes more; and there are to be found 


various arrangements of railings or balustrades with 
lamps on the corner-posts. As a rule, wood is the 
material employed; but there are instances where 
marble and bronze are used. The desk is covered 
with rich drapery. 

In the older synagogues, and in most orthodox 
ones, the position of the Almemar is invariably either 
in the center of the building or further back nearer 
theentrance. Thespace between it and the Ark is left 
open and entirely free of seats. Recently, however, 
the custom of combining the Almemar with the Ark 
has become general. The advantage of this is ob- 
vious: first, the service is not interrupted ; secondly, 
a much larger area is secured for seats. So while 
tradition demands that the Almemar should stand 
by itself in the center of the floor, the practical ne- 
cessity of a larger seating capacity has occasioned 
the adoption of the newer arrangement in the great 
majority of modern synagogues. At first the com- 
bination was made by simply moving the Almemar 
in its regulation form to a position immediately in 
front of the Ark. In this position, however, the 
reader could not face the congregation. Conse- 
quently the logical development of this scheme has 
resulted in enlarging the platform upon which the 
Ark rests, giving it capacity enough for the reading- 
desk and the pulpit, which latter is a separate struct- 
ure often placed in front of the reading-desk on a 
slightly lower level. | 

In many of the Paris synagogues, and in the larger 
ones in New York, a fine decorative composition is 
the result of the combination of the Ark and Al- 
memar. The synagogue in Munich is another exam- 
ple of this; and by the use of different levels and 
the arrangement of steps and balustrades great im- 
pressiveness and architectural interest are attained. 

In the Florence synagogue, where the Almemar 
is near the Ark, no innovations are made except as 
to its position. It is constructed of richly inlaid 
wood; and the railings, which are of bronze, rest 
on a base of marble similar to that used for the floor 
and for the steps of the Ark. The pulpit is an in- 
dependent structure, entirely separate, and is placed 
against one of the piers at the side of the building. 
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Almemar of Synagogue at Zabludow, Russian Poland, 


(From Berson, ‘‘ Kilka Slow.") 


The Almemar in the Jewish synagogue at Kai- 
Fung-Fu in China—the oldest of which there is 
any knowledge—was a simple desk with the sides 
extended and the whole placed on a circular plat- 
form. A. W. B. 
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ALMEYDA, JOSE HENRIQUES DE: A wri- ALMODAD (Septuagint and Vulgate, read El- 


ter in Amsterdam in the early part of the eighteenth | modad): The eldest son of Joktan (Gen. x. 26. ] 
century. He published in Portuguese: * Anagrama | Chron. i. 20) The meaning of the name is uncer 


Achrostiea do Sagrado Nome de Tora, com hum Breve tain. The first element, “ Al." may be the Arabic 
Discurso por Introito," Amsterdam, 1706, This was | article, and the second perhaps a corruption of 


dedicated to D. Abraham Israel Suasso in Amster- | * Maudad” (see JOKTAN). 
dam, and consists of odes upon many words made by 
combining the letters of zn (Torah). Itis very rare | ALMOHADES: A Moorish dynasty in north- 


indeed. He also published in the same language | western Africa and in Spain during the twelfth and 
" Panegyrico Encomastico ao excell. Senhor D. Joaó | thirteenth centuries. With the rise of the Almo 
Gomez da Silva, Embaxadorextr. de Rey de Portugal, hades (Almuwahhidin) dynasty, a radical change 
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ALMEMAR OF ASHKENAZIC SYNAGOGUE, JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


por Primeiro Plenipotenciario de paz à estas provin- | was suddenly apparent in the territories which it 
cias de Holande,” Utrecht, 1712; a volume of verse | succeeded in bringing under its scepter. Religious 
dedicated to Don J. G. de Silva, who had been sent | laxity had penetrated the western parts of the Mos- 
as special peace plenipotentiary from the king of | lem world to such an extent that the most impor- 
Portugal to the united provinces of Holland. The | tant tenets of the faith were utterly neglected. 
work is also extremely rare, not being found even in | Being consummate theologians and imbued with the 
the Montezinos collection, so rich in Spanish and | spirit of uncompromising orthodoxy as taught by Al- 
Portuguese works. | Ghazzali, the Almohade rulers initiated a reaction of 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Biblioteca | Espafiola-Portug. | the most thoroughgoing kind. The new state of 
Judaica, p. 10. X | things was felt by the Jews as soon as ‘Abd al-Mu’- 
J. Vn. | min, the second Almohade prince, took Morocco in 

ALMILIBY, ADAM: A Portuguese Jew who. | 1149, and not long afterward those of Moham- 
together with Isaac Belamy, was appointed a farmer | medan Spain were also made to feel the difference. 
of the royal taxes in 1353 by King Alfonso IV. By | It was only one of the consequences of the renewed 
virtue of this office both were exempted from wear- rigidity of the law that non-Moslems 
ing the Jew-badge, and were endowed with power to Forced should not be tolerated in the Almo 
enforce the collection of the royal customs. During Conversion hade states. The Jews and Christians 
their term of office the Jews of Portugal were relieved toIslam. had to choose between conversion to 
of all imposts except the poll-tax. - Islam and emigration. Synagogues 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Portu- | 42d churches were either destroyed or changed into 
gal, p. 367. | mosques. Many people left their homes, others 
M. K. | agreed to pronounce the formula of the Moslem 
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creed, while secretly continuing the observance of 
their own religion. In accordance with the estab- 
lished practise the merely formal adoption of Islam 
was deemed sufficient by the early Almohade rulers; 
and, as Moslem doctrine emphasized the unity of God 
in its most stringent fashion, many Jews thought it 
only a small transgression to so acknowledge in ad- 
dition Mohammed as a prophet. In order to prevent 
the harm which it was felt must ultimately result 
from such a notion, Maimun b. Joseph, the father of 
Maimonides, who at that time had settled at Fez 
with his family, wrote his “ Epistle of Consolation” in 
which he advised his brethren not to lose heart and 
faith. In the same cause his son Moses wrote his 
“Letter concerning Conversion,” to encourage those 
who felt the gravity of even this outward desertion 
from the faith of their fathers. 

But such proceedings did not remain unnoticed 
by the later Almohade princes, who were not satis- 
ficd with the mere utterance of a religious formula. 
Abu Yusuf Ya‘kub Almansur,the fourth Almohade 
prince, suspecting the sincerity of the converted 
Jews, forced them to don a distinguishing garb, 
consisting of a black tunic with long sleeves, and a 
yellow scarf as head-covering. His successor Abu 
Abdallah changed the color of the gaberdine also 
to yellow. Before the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the power of the Almohades was broken in 
Spain; but in northern Africa the lot of the Jews 
continues a hard one, even down to the present day, 
as a result of the Almohade reaction. 

. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii. 28, 98; for the 
Almohades in general, see Goldziher, Materialien zur 
Kenntniss der Almohadenbewegung in Nord-Africa, in 
Z. D. M. G. xli. 80-140; Die Bekenntnissformetn der Almo- 
haden, ibid. 168-171, and the authorities there cited. On 
Maimun’s letter, see Introduction to Simmonds’ edition in Jew. 
Quart. Rev. ii. 62, 335 et seq. 

H. Him. 


ALMOLI, ALMULI, or ALMALI: A Span- 
ish-Jewish family name derived from the Arabic al- 
mu‘aie (“the one who raises up”). In addition to 
those referred to in the following articles two other 
members of the family are known. A Salomon 
Almuli is mentioned in a Barcelona list for the year 
1262 (Jacobs, “Sources,” No. 212, p. 16). Ina simi- 
lar list occurs the name of Gento Almuli of Calat- 
yud (Kayserling, ^Jew. Quart. Rev." viii. 492). 

G. 


Jesse Almoli: Son-in-law of Rabbi Moir, of Bo- 
ton, whose collection of responsa he arranged for pub- 
lication in the year 1660. M. K. 

Nathaniel b. Joseph ibn Almoli: A physician 
of Saragossa, Spain, at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He translated Maimonides’ commentary on 
the fifth Order (“ Kodashim” = sacred things) of the 
Mishnah from the original Arabic into Hebrew. In 
November, 1296, Rabbi Sımyan was sent by the Jew- 
ish community of Rome to Spain to obtain a Hebrew 
version of the commentary; and he was advised by 
Solomon ben Adret to procure a capable translator 
m Saragossa. A copy of the full commentary on the 
first five Orders was to be found only in that town; 
and as the first Order had already been translated by 
Alharizi, and the second and third by scholars in 
Huesca, there remained for the scholars of Saragossa 
only the fourth and fifth Orders. On Simhah’s ar- 
rival at Saragossa Almoli expressed his willingness 
to undertake the translation of one Order; and the 
fifth was assigned to him. 

Unfortunately for the work, Almoli had not mas- 
tered the neo-Hebrew language; he had a defective 
manuscript to decipher, and, as he himself admits, 
he was not an experienced Talmudist. Further- 
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more, through want of care in copying, the trans- 
lation has come down to modern times in a most 
deplorable condition. Almoli lacked utterly the 
faculty of adapting the correct Hebrew words to the 
Arabic originals, a faculty possessed in an eminent 
degree by Alhariziand the Tibbonides. Frequently 
Almoli’s style is clumsy, and his expressions are 
often vague; therefore, his plea for indulgence is 
not altogether without reason. With all these de- 
fects, the translation still has the merit of first ren- 
dering this celebrated commentary accessible to 
those unacquainted with Arabic. i 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2051; idem, 


Hebr. Uebers. ii. 925; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Ju- 
den in Rom, i. 254, 420. 
J. VR. 


Solomon b. Jacob Almoli (Almuli): Phy- 
sician and Hebrew author of the sixteenth century ; 
lived in Turkey, probably in Constantinople, As 
a physician he seems to have enjoyed quite a repu- 
tation, but he is better known as a Hebrew gram- 
marian. In 1517 he wrote an introductory ode to 
Elisha b. Abraham b. Mattathia's “Magen David,” 
which was a defense of Kimhi’s grammatical system 
against Profiat Duran's eriticism. Shortly after, he 
published * Halikot Shewa,” a grammatical essay 
upon the sheva (Constantinople, 1519). He also wrote 
* Meassef Lekol ha-Mahanot” (The Collector from 
All Camps) (no date or place), which was, in a way, 
a prospectus for a Jewish encyclopedia. ('The book 
is extremely rare; the Bodleian possesses only a manu- 
script copy of a part. Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 1936, 4.) Best known and oftenest printed 
of all his works is his * Pitron Halomot” or * Mefas- 
her Helmin” (Solution of Dreams), a dream-book, in 
which he explains all passages in the Talmud refer- 
ring to dreams or their interpretation. It consists of 
three chapters upon the interpretation of dreams and 
upon the averting of evil dreams, and was first pub- 
lished in Salonica, about 1516. It was republished 
in 1518 in Constantinople, then later in Cracow; was 
printed in Amsterdam by Manasseh ben Israel, and in 
1694 appeared in a Judeeo-German translation. He 
also wrote & philosophical treatise upon the nature 
of the soul and its immortality, entitled “Sha‘ar ha- 
Shem he-Hadash,” Constantinople, 1533. He appears 
to have become a man of wealth in later years, 
for he published at his own expense numerous 
grammatical works. Thus in 1529 he published 
Ibn Ezra's “ Yesod Mora," and in 1530 the work 
“Sefat Yeter" by the same author. To an edition 
of Ibn Yahyah's *Leshon Limmudim" in 1542 he 
supplied an introductory poem beginning with the 
words “Reu Sefer.” Outside of the frequently re- 
printed * Pitron Halomot," his other works are ex- 
tremely rare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2281; Carmoly, 
Hist. des Médecins Juifs, p. 159; Dukes, Zur Rabbinischen 
Sprachkunde, p. 10; Literaturblatt des Orients, xi. 265; 
Landau, Gesch. d. Jüdischen Aerzte, p. 85; Conforte, Kore 
ha-Dorot, 3ta: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 1041, No. iu Vg 


ALMOLIK (ALMALIR), ABRAHAM BEN 
JUDAH ELIMELECH. See ABRAHAM BEN JU- 
DAI. 

ALMON: Acity in the territory of Benjamin 
given to the priests (Josh. xxi. 18); now called 
‘Almit. Found also in the corresponding list of 
I Chron. vi. 45 | A. V. 60], but there called ALEMETH. 


G. B. L. 
ALMOND (spy): A term applied toa tree (Jer. i. 


11, Eccl. xii. 5), to a fruit (Gen. xliii. 11, Num. xvii. 
29 [À. V. 8], and to a bud or flower (Ex. xxv. 33, 
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xxxvii. 19). Once (Gen. xxx. 37) the same tree is 
called Zz, its name in Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 
The almond is the Amygdalus communis (L.), of the 
order Aesacev. Its Hebrew name (sheked) is derived 
from a stem meaning to “waken” or “watch,” to 
which Jeremiah makes reference in his use of it 
(Jer.i.11) "The name is said to have been given be- 
cause it was the first tree to awaken from the sleep 
of winter; but it more probably expresses its color or 


some other physical quality. About January the bare- 


tree, still devoid of leaves, is suddenly covered with 
blossoms an inch or an inch and a half broad. The 
petals, pink at the bottom, become white at the 
top, producing the effect of a perfectly white tree. 
It isa native of western Asia. The fruit was con- 
sidered a delicacy (compare Gen. xliii. 11). In Eccl. 
xii. 5 it is used metaphorically, according to most 


interpreters, of an old man’s gray head. 
G. A. B. 


ALMON DIBLATAIM: A stopping-place in 
Moab in the Israelites’ journey from Egypt (Num. 
xxxiii. 46, 47). Called Beth Diblataim in Jer. xlviii. 
22. G. B. L. 


ALMORAVIDES (AL-MURABATIN): A 
Moorish dynasty in northwestern Africa and in Spain 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The rise of 
this dynasty marked a new epoch; for the first time 
non-Arab rulers occupied a Moslem throne. Yusuf 
ibn Tashfin, the founder of this dynasty, did not even 
understand Arabic. He was, therefore, unacquainted 
with many traditions and customs of Moslem gov- 
ernment, but was also free from Moslem prejudices. 
Religious observances were anything but rigid; the 
treatment of non-Moslem subjects was, therefore, 
dictated by liberal principles. Yusuf was of a kind 
disposition and a lover of justice, and the Jews 
under his sway had little to complain of. In Africa 
he indirectly provided new homes for them by 
founding Morocco and Tlemcen (1062), and no doubt 
also brought about a welcome change for many 
Jews living in Spain when he conquered the Om- 
miades. Only on one occasion is he said to have 
threatened the Jews of Lucena with compulsory 
change of faith; but they ultimately bought him off 
with large sums of money. Under the rule of his 
son Ali (1106-48), when the Almoravides were at the 
height of their power, Jews occupied important posts. 
The poet Solomon Al Mu‘allim (Abu Ayyub), praised 
by Alharizi for his great talent, was his physician. 
Among other prominent Jews was the physician 
Abraham ben Meir ibn Kamnial (Abu al-Hasan), to 
whom Judah ha-Levi (who spent the years of his 
training ina place belonging to the rulers) dedicated 
seven poems, Isaac (Abraham) ibn Muhajir, and Sol- 
omon ben Farusal (Ferrisol). The Almoravide do- 
minion soon declined, and was superseded in Spain 
by that of the ALMOHADEs in 1149. H. H. 


ALMOSNINO: A distinguished Jewish family 
originally dwelling in Aragon. The name, accord- 
ing to Jellinek (see Steinschneider, * Cat. Bodl." No. 
6430), is derived from the Arabic and denotes *an 
orator." "The following members of the family are 
those best known to fame: 

Abraham Almosnino: Father of Joseph, a phy- 
sician,and Hayyim. Heand Abraham Canombrial 
were grandfathers of the mother of Moses Almosnino, 
and were burned at the stake by the Inquisition 
(Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 1771). 

Hasdai Almosnino: Rabbi in Tetuan. He is 
the author of *Mishmeret ha-Kodesh” (The Holy 
Charge), a supercommentary on Rashi’s commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, published at Leghorn, 1825; 


and “Hesed El” (The Mercy of God), a series of 
annotations upon Biblical and Talmudical passages, 
published at Leghorn, 1826. 

Isaac Almosnino: Rabbi at Gibraltar and later 
hakam of the London Spanish and Portuguese con- 
gregation (Bevis Marks); died in 1784. 

Isaac Almosnino: Named as the author of a 
translation of Aristotle's * Ethics" into Hebrew (see 
Kayserling, “Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud.” p. 11); but in 
all probability he has been confused with Moses 
Almosnino. 

Joseph Almosnino: Son of Isaac and grandson 
of Moses b. Baruch Almosnino; born 1642; died at 
Nikolsburg, Moravia, in 1089. He was rabbi at Bel- 
grade, and author of numerous responsa, collected 
by his son Isaac under the title “ ‘Edut bi- Yehosof " 
(Testimonies in Joseph) and published at Constanti- 
nople, 1711-83. 

Moses b. Baruch Almosnino: Distinguished 
rabbi; born at Salonica, 1510; died in Constantinople 
about 1580; elected rabbi of Neveh Shalom com- 
munity of Spanish Jews in that city in 1553, and of 
the Liwyat Hen congregation in 1560. He was 
eminent alike for knowledge of rabbinical matters 
and for scholarship in the science of his day, particu- 
larly natural physics and astronomy, furnishing com- 
mentaries upon many treatises translated from the 
Arabic and Latin. In 1565 he successfully repre- 
sented his brethren at an audience with the sultan Se- 
lim II., petitioning forthe confirmation of their civil 
rights. He wrote, in 1570, a rather prolix Hebrew 
commentary on the Biblical “ Five Rolls,” under the 
title “ Yede Mosheh ” (The Hands of Moses); also an 
exposition of the Talmudical treatise “ Abot " (Ethics 
of the Fathers), published at Salonica in 1568; and 
a collection of sermons delivered upon various occa- 
sions, particularly funeral orations, entitled * Meam- 
mez Koah” (Reenforcing Strength). These were 
published in Hebrew by his son Simon, the expense 
being defrayed by two other sons, Abraham and 
Absalom. Another Hebrew work by Almosnino 
was “ Tefillah le-Mosheh” (The Prayer of Moses), an 
apologetic work on the Pentateuch, published at 
Salonica in 1568, and republished at Cracow in 1598 
and 1805. In Spanish he wrote a homiletic work, 
* Regimiento de la Vida,” which treats among other 
things of the origin of good and evil, the influence of 
the stars, Providence, the moral life, education of 
children, and freedom of the will. To this was ap- 
pended a chapter on * Dreams, Their Origin and True 
Nature,” written, as itis stated, at the request of Don 
Joseph Nasi, duke of Naxos. Although written in 
Spanish, the work was printed in Hebrew characters 
at the press of Joseph Jaabez, Salonica, 1564, and 
was republished at Venice in 1604, and at Salonica in 
1729. An appendix of five pages contains a list of 
difficult Spanish words, occurring therein, translated 
into Hebrew. An edition in Spanish letters was pub- 
lished by Samuel Mendes de Sola and associates in 
Amsterdam, 1729, dedicated to Aaron David Pinto. 
This work is considered by Sanchez to be one of the 
rarest in the Spanish language. A historical work 
by Almosnino, * Extremos y Grandezas de Constan- 
tinopla,” also in Spanish with Hebrew characters, 
was transliterated and republished by Jacob Cansino, 
Madrid, 1688. 

According to Steinschneider (* Hebr. Uebers.” p. 
215), Moses Almosnino was also author of a com- 
mentary upon Aristotle's “Ethics.” Carmoly (p. 19) 
mentions it under the title of “ Pene Mosheh” (The 
Face of Moses), stating that it was written by Moses 
at Palestria near Salonica, and that his son Simon, 
after his father's death, desired to publish it (1584). 

Samuel Almosnino: Rabbi at Salonica in the 
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sixteenth century. He was the author of a commen- 
tary on some of the minor prophets, published among 
the rare commentaries, in Moses Frankfurter's large 
Bible, Amsterdam, 1724—27 ; also of a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, with particular regard to Rashi's 
commentary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 841, 1445, 177 
1778, 2404 ; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 124 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 40; 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. pp. 10, 11; Carmoly, La 
Famille Almosnino (reprinted from L'Univers Israélite, 
1850), in Literaturblatt des Orients, xii. 619; Sanchez, Po- 
esias Castellamas Anteriores al siglo, xv. pp. 185 et seq. ; Jew. 
Quart. Rev. xi. 196; Gratz, in Monatsschrift, xiii. 23 et seq. 


F. DE S. M. 


Solomon Almosnino: Secretary to the Bevis 
Marks Synagogue (Sephardic), in London, England; 
born Sept. 5, 1792; died in London, 1878. He was 
descended from an an- 
cient Spanish family, 
his grandfather, who 
was chief rabbi of 
Gibraltar, having mi- 
grated to England in 
the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. In the 
year 1814 Almosnino 
was appointed clerk to 
the secretary of the 
Bevis Marks Syna- 
gogue, and on the 
death of the secre- 
tary, in 1821, was 
elected his successor. 
He practically man- 
aged the affairs of the 
congregation; and its 
entire funds passed 
through his hands. He 
was concerned in all 
the historical events of his community for half a 
century. Being entirely bound up in his work, all 
his hopes, fears, and aspirations were concentrated 
in the mahamad-room (vestry-room) at Bevis Marks. 
His modest and unassuming kindness won for him 
the respect and friendship of all sections of the 
community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, January, 1878. 


G. L. 


ALMS: A word derived from the Greek £Aezguoctvy 
(mercifulness), used by Greek-speaking Jews to de- 
note almost exclusively the offering of charity to 
the needy, from a feeling of both compassion and 
righteousness (gedakah). (See LXX. on Prov. xxi. 
21, and Dan. iv. 24.) The word “almsgiving,” how- 
ever, is far from expressing the full meaning of the 
Hebrew zedakah, which is, charity in the spirit of up- 
‘rightness or justice. According to the Mosaic con- 
ception, wealth is a loan from God, and the poor have 
a certain claim on the possessions of the rich; while 
the rich are positively enjoined to share God’s boun- 
ties with the poor. A systematic mode of relief of 
the needy was, therefore, provided by the law and 
by the institutions of the synagogue (see CHARITY). 
But all these provisions could not entirely remove 
want. “The poor shall never cease out of the land,” 
says the lawgiver, and commands: “Thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, 
and to thy needy, in thy land” (Deut. xv. 11). In 
the course of time the giving of Alms out of mere 
pity and without regard to the permanent relief of 
the recipient, became a meritorious practise, posses- 
sing, like sacrifice, the power of atoning for man's 
Sins, and redeeming him from calamity and death. 
Ihe verse Prov. xi. 4 (compare xvi. 6, xxi. 8) was 


Solomon Almosnino. 


expounded in this sense: * Water will quench bla- 
Zing fire; so doth almsgiving make atonement for 
sins.” “Lay up alms in thy store-house; it shall. 
deliver thee from all affliction” (Ecclus. iii. 30, 
xxix. 12). 

Accordingly, King Nebuchadnezzar is told by 
Daniel: *Break off thy sins by righteousness [ze- 
dakah—almsgiving] and thine iniquities by showing 

mercy to the poor" (Dan. iv. 27), and 

Talmudic both Daniel and the king become mod- 
Conception. els of charity (Midr. Zutta, Cant., ed. 
Buber, p.21). (See ALTAR.) The en- 

tire story of Tobit is a lesson on almsgiving and its 
redeeming powers (Tobit, i. 3, 16; ii. 14; iv. 7-11; xii. 
8, 9). “Alms deliver from death and purge away 
all sin” (compare Prov. xi. 4); whence the custom 
of giving Alms at funerals (see ZepaKaH Box). 
“Every one who occupies himself with charity shall 
behold the face of God,” as it is written (Ps. xvii. 
15, Heb.): * Ibehold Thy face by almsgiving” (zedek ; 
see Midr. Teh. @.c., B. B. 104). Almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting constituted the three cardinal disciplines 
which the synagogue transmitted to both the Chris- 
tian church and the Mohammedan mosque (see Tobit, 
xii. 8; and compare Matt. vi. 1-18; and the Koran, 
where almsgiving, called zakat (Aramaic zakuta), 
or sadaka (zedakah), is always mentioned in con- 
nection with prayer (sura ii. 40, 104; ix. 54). The 
Mandeans, too, made almsgiving (zidka) and fasting 
the means of obtaining eternal life and bliss (see 
Brand, * Mandüische Schriften,” pp. 28 et seg.). Ac- 
cording to Rab Assi of the third century, *almsgiv- 
ing is equal in value to all other commandments " 
(B. B. 94; compare Luke, xv.): “It saves man from 
sudden, unnatural death and the soul from doom ? 
(R. Johanan, B. B. 10a, after Prov. x. 2): “ Almsgiv- 
ing is more than any sacrifice, though personal charity 
is superior even to almsgiving" (R. Eleazar, Suk. 49b). 
R. Eleazar states also that it should precede prayer, 
taking Ps. xvii. 15 also to mean, “ After almsgiving I 
shall behold Thy face," B. B. 10v. Likewise each fast- 
day was virtually an occasion for almsgiving, as the 
day's offerings were handed over to the poor (Ber. 
65). Compare Midr. Zutta, Cant., ed. Buber, p. 91: 
“The Israelites fast and give their food and that 
of their children to the poor”—quoted by Origen, 
" Homilies to Leviticus," x. (seealso Aristides, xv. 9). 

* Almsgiving isa powerful paraclete (mediator) be- 
tween the Israelites and their Father in heaven; it 
brings the time of redemption nigh” (B. B. 10a). In 

allusion to the various Biblical pas- 

The Gift sages concerning zedek and zedakah 

of King —righteousness in the sense of alms- 
Monobazos. giving—Tosef., Peah, iv. 20 (also B. B. 

124) narrates a story of King Monoba- 
Zos, the husband of queen Helena of Adiabene, who 
lived about the year 18. Heisin thelegend probably 
confounded with his son Izates, who, afterhis father’s 
death, became a convert to Judaism, and sent—in 
addition to the rich gifts of his mother—large sums 
to Jerusalem for the relief of the poor (Josephus, 
* Ant." xx. 2, 85). “When the generous gifts he 
had bestowed upon the poor, in the time of great 
famine, provoked the protests of his brothers, who 
reproached him for having thus squandered what his 
royal ancestors had gathered together, he replied: 


" My ancestors laid up here on earth ; I in heaven (Ps. Ixxxv. 

€] 5 

My aneestors laid up treasures where the human hand can 
reach them ; I, where no human hand can reach them (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 15) ; 

My ancestors laid up treasures that bear no fruit; I, such as 
bear fruit (Isa. iii. 10) ; 

My ancestors laid up treasures of Mammon; I, treasures of 
souls (Prov. xi. 30) ; 
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My ancestors gathered and will not reap the benefit; I have 
gathered and shall reap the benefit (Deut. xxiv. 19-22) ; 

My ancestors laid up treasures for this world ; I, for the world 
to come, as it is said (Isa. lviii. 8) : ' Thy righteousness 
[almsgiving] shall go before thee and the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy rearward.’ " 


This contrast between the treasures of unrighteous 
Mammon (Prov. x. 2) and the treasures of righteous- 
ness laid up for the world to come (Isa. xxxiii. 6; see 
the translation in the Septuagint and Shab. 31«) is 
also alluded to in a similar utterance 

God and of Jesus, in Luke, xii. 93, 84; Matt. vi. 
Mammon. 19-24: *Sell what ye have and give 
alms; provide yourselves bags which 

wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not, where no thief approacheth, neither moth cor- 
rupteth. For where your treasure is [whether of un- 
righteousness or righteousness] there will your heart 
be also [your soul—in the world to come].” Here 
followsin Matthew the passage of the single (sincerc) 
eye and the evil eye, misplaced in Luke, xi. 34-36, 
which recalls several similar rabbinical utterances: 
“He that gives a free offering should give witha 
well-meaning [unbegrudging] eye" (Yer. B. B. iv. 
11); whereas the rich man who shows an evil (be- 
erudging) eye to the collectors of Alms, will lose 
his riches (according to Eccl. v. 12, Ex. R. xxxi). 
Compare Paul in II Cor. ix. 7-9: * God loveth the 
cheerful giver,” with B. B. 105 in connection with 
Ps. exii. 9, God lavishes his bounty in the same 
measure as men give. "Thus also R. Eleazar refer- 
ring to Hosea, x. 12: “The kindness displayed in the 
giving of alms decides the final reward ? (Suk. 495). 
“Therefore no disciple of the wise should live in a 


city where there is no alms-box ” (Sanh. 17b). Alms-. 


giving should, therefore, be done in secret (Eleazar, 
B. B. 94; Derek Erez Zutta, ix. 4, after Prov. xxi. 
14), and not before men, for *he who gives before 
men is a sinner,” as it is said, that God shall bring 
also “the good deed before his judgment ” (Eccl. xii. 
14, Hag. 5a, Shab. 104«, B. B. 10a). In view of the 
current ex position (see Sifre on the passage) of Deut. 
xv. 10, * Let not thine eye be evil against thy poor 
brother. . . thou shalt surely give him,” as meaning 
*thou shalt surely give him—him directly—and no 
one shall stand between him and thee," the Essaioi 
or Essenes (“the secluded ones”) had their treasury 
in à chamber of their own in the Temple, so that 
both the giving and the taking should remain unob- 
served (Mishnah Shek. v. 6). Such a “chamber of 


the Essenes” (silent or modest ones) D'Nen now 
existed in every town in order that the poor of good 
families should be enabled to receive their support 
in seclusion (Tosef., Shek. ii. 16). 

In the same spirit Jesus, in the “Sermon on the 
Mount” (Matt. vi.) says: “Take heed that ye do not 
your alms [zedakah—righteousness] before men to 
be seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which isin heaven.” The Temple “ treasury” 
in the story of the widow’s mite (Luke, xxi. 2; Mark, 
xii. 41; compare Josephus,“ Ant.” xix.01," D. J.” v. 2) 
into which rich and poor cast their gifts, consisted of 
thirteen trumpet-like receptacles of brass, so shaped 
to prevent dishonest people from taking out coins 
while pretending to cast them in (Shek. v. 1 and Yer. 
49, 8; 50b. For later times compare ‘Er. 32a and Git. 
605). The words of Jesus, “This widow hath cast in 
all the living that she had," refer to Lev. ii. 1, as in- 
terpreted by the rabbis (Lev. R. 8), *'The poor widow 
bringeth her very life [nefesAh] in her little ‘ meat- 
offering," and are an exact parallel to the story 
of the widow and the priest, or the poor and King 
Agrippa, given in the Midrash as illustrations. But 
while the gifts cast into the receivers were intended 


for Temple use and not for charity, the fact that 
the term korban (sacrifice for the treasury) was 
retained for *charity " in Christian 
The communities until the third century 
Alms-Boxes. (“B. J.” ii. 4; Mark, vii. 11, ^ Apost. 
Const.” 11.86; Cyprian, “ De Oper." and 
* Bleemos." xiv.) shows that it was actually treated 
like the Temple gifts. Even the trumpet-shaped 
alms-holders seem to have been retained in the Church 
until the beginning of the fourth century, judging 
by the term conche (conch-shells) applied to the 
charity treasury (see Mehlhorn, “Aus den Quellen 
der Kirchen-Gesch.” i. 27, note 10; against Ratzin- 
ger und Kraus quoted in Uhlhorn, * Christl. Liebes- 
thütigkeit," p. 399). Atany rate it is with an allu- 
sion to the trumpet-like form of the alms-box thar 
Jesus said (Matt. vi. 9 et seq.): “ Therefore when thou 
doest thine alms do not sound a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and [at the 
publie fasts] in the streets, that they may have glory 
of men. . . . Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth: that thine alms may be in secret; 
and thy Father, which seeth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly.” The latter sentence may refer 
to Prov. xi. 21 (yad le-yad = “hand to hand”) inter- 
preted by the rabbis (Sotah, 45, 5) as alluding to 
the giving of charity in secret. Compare also the 
Mand:ean teaching (Brand, “ Mandiiische Schriften,” 
pp. 28, 64): 

“ If you give alms do not do it before witnesses. If you give 
with the right hand, do not tell it to your left; if you give with 
the left, do not tell it to your right. Any one who giveth and 
has witnesses, it shall not be accounted to him.” 

Almsgiving is regarded as an offering brought to 
God: | 


“They that give alms to the poor, give itto Me,” says God, for 
it is said: " My korban, My bread " (Num. xxviii. 2). Surely 
God needs no bread, nevertheless He says: “I count your gifts 
as though you were My children supporting their father ” (Midr. 
Zutta, Cant., ed. Buber, p. 23; compare the exact parallel in Matt. 


. 


xxv. 45, where Jesus speaks simply in the name of God, the 
Father of all). 

The abuse of almsgiving made itself felt occasion- 
ally in Talmudic times. “He who takes alms by dce- 
ception, or without need of the same, will finally go 

to ruin,” saysan old Baraita (Ket. 68a). 

On Giving Compare Ecclus. xii.1-6: “ When thou 

Alms. wilt do good, know to whom thou doest 

it. Give unto the good and not unto 

the sinner ” (compare “ Didache,” i. 5, 6). Still, says 

R. Eleazar (Ket. 68¢): “Let us be thankful that there 

are deccivers among the needy, to excuse us some- 

what for the guilt which the many uncared-for bring 
upon us.” 

To give Alms only to such asare worthy was there- 
fore made an object of special solicitude. “ When 
given to undeserving persons it is not a meritorious 
act, receiving reward" (B. B. 9%). “Happy he that 
considereth the poor,” says the Psalmist (Ps. xli. 2); 
not “he that giveth.” This is an admonition to us 
to take personal interest in him and not simply to 
give him Alms (Lev. R. xxxiv. ). 

“He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; 
his righteousness [almsgiving] endureth forever" 
(Ps. exii. 9). Compare Talmud Kallah: * What shall 
men do in order toacquire wealth for their children? 
Let them do the work of heaven by dispensing alms 
among the poor," in accordance with Ps. exii. 9, and 
Yalk. to Prov. xi. 24: “He that lavisheth bountifully 
shall increase his wealth, and he that giveth spar- 
ingly shall see his fortune decrease." 

In the course of time, almsgiving gave way to or- 
ganized charity. See CHARITY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cassel, Die Armenverwaltung des Alten 
Israel, 1887. K. 
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ALMUG. See ALGUM. 


ALNAHARWANAI (Wig nw), JOSE: A 
Hebrew scholar of the gaonic period; probably of 
Nehardea. He is the author of a rimed alphabetical 
EE in Hebrew on the Jewish calendar, printed 

“Kerem Hemed,” part ix. This poem is inter- 
crt for the light it throws on the history of the 
Jewish calendar as well as on the history of neo-He- 
brew poetry. 


IBL IOGRAPITY: Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyclo- 
— püidie, 82, xxxi. 104 ; Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim, v. 115- 
118. 


M. K. 


ALNAKIF, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH: Litur- 
gical poet of the thirteenth century (in Spain?), who 
composed a zudat (liturgical poem between the 
Shema‘ and ‘Amidah) for the Passover service (see 
Zunz, * Literaturgesch." p. 504; “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
xi. 310). W. M. 


ALNAQUA : An important family of Spanish 
Jews, the tirst mention of whom occurs late in the 
twelfth century. In Hebrew the name is written 
mpiormpsbs. Itis the same as mmpas or NIINDIN, 
though Steinschneider seems to be of a different 
opinion. In modern works the name appears as 
Alnaqua, Alnequa (Zedner), Aluncawi (Kayserling), 
and Ankoa. Originally from the Iberian peninsula, 
members of the family spread to northern Africa and 
Turkey, where by marriage they became related: to 
the Durans and Benvenistes. The first two of whom 
mention is made are Judah and Samuel, who fell 
victims to court slanders in Toledo about the year 
1200. The three brothers, Abraham, Joseph, and 
Solomon, who lived in the fourteenth centur y, came 
each tc an untimely end: the first was assassinated 
(1841); the other two were cut off by the plague a 
few years later. In the fifteenth century the Alna- 
quas settled in northern Africa, where they became 
the leaders of the communities. From Zunz’s notes 
the following genealogical tree may be traced: 


? 


| 


Judah Samuel 


Abraham, d. 1841 Joseph Solomon 


| 
Ephraim, d. 1855 


Samuel, d. 1344 or 1845 Israel, d. 1391 


Ephraim, d. 1442 


Israel Judah 


Ephraim 

about 1468 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Alnaquas are to be found in Turkey, prominent as 
scholars and philanthropists. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury Abraham ben Mordecai Ankawa was a Halakist 
of some renown in Morocco (Steinschneider, “ Hebr. 
Bibl.” i. 118). 


BiBLIOGRAPIIY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 435-496; Solomon ibn Verga, 
Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, p. 27; Kayserling, Š Sephardim, 
p. 114; Steinschneider, Jew. Quart. Rev. x. 192 810. 


M. "h.—6. 


Ephraim ben Israel Alnaqua (Alnucawi, 
Ankava, Ankoa; called Rab in Africa): Phy- 
sician, rabbi, and theological writer: founder of the 
Jewish community at Tlemcen, North Africa, in 


[Daughter] 
m. Zemah Duran 


which place he died in 1442. According toa legend, 
Alnaqua escaped from the Spanish Inquisition, which 
had martyred his father and mother at the stake, 
and came to Africa mounted on a lion, using a ser- 
pent as a halter.  Azulai refers to him as a mir- 
acle-worker. Alnaqua succeeded, after all other 
physicians had ‘failed, in curing the only daughter 
of a king of the family Beni Zion. Refusing the re- 
ward of gold and silver offered him by the king, he 
begged only that the Jews living near Tlemcen might 
be united in it. In this way “the community was 
formed. Alnaqua’s first care was to establish a large 
synagogue; this is still in existence, and bears his 
name. Above the rabbi's chair, on which the verse 
Jer. xvii. 12 is engraved, a lamp burns perpetually. 


 Alnaqua's grave, surrounded by those of his family, 


is in the old cemetery: it is sacred to North African 
Jews, and is frequently visited by pilgrims from all 
Algcria. 

Alnaquahad twosons, Israeland Judah. "Thelatter 
lived at Oran, Mostaganem, and, later, at Tlemcen, 
and became the father-in-law of Zemah Duran. Al- 
naqua wrote for his elder son Israel *Sha'ar Kebod 
Adonai” (Entrance to the Glory of God), containing 
answers to the criticisms of Nahmanides on the 
* Moreh” of Maimonides. Manuscripts of this work 
exist in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. | He wrote, 
also, some religious hymns. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 599; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. 


Nos. 939, 2; 1258.2; Revue Africaine, 1870, pp. 377-388 ; Zunz, 
Z. G. p. 435 ; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 524. S 
Israel ben Joseph Alnaqua: : Ethical writer 


and martyr; lived in Toledo, Spain; died at the 
stake, together with Judah ben Asher, in the sum- 
mer of the year 1891. He is the author of an eth- 
ical work in twenty chapters, entitled * Menorat ha- 
Maor" (Candlestick). The work commences with a 
long poem, an acrostic on the author’s name. Then 
follows a preface in rimed prose. The introduction 
to each chapter is headed by a poem, giving the 
acrostic of his name, Israel. It was printed in 1578. 
A manuscript of itisin the Bodleian. An abridgment 
of it was published at Cracow, 1593, under the title 
“Menorat Zahab Kullah” (Candlestick Wholly of 
Gold). It is divided into five sections, which con- 
tain observations (1) on laws in general; (2) on edu- 
cation; (3) on commerce: (4) on the behavior of liti- 
gants and judges in court; (5) on conduct toward 
one's fellow men. This is supplemented by a trea- 


tise, 13^ ITON naw, consisting of Talmudic and mid- 

rashic sayings and maxims, which has been published 
in German (Hebr ew characters) in Wagenseil’s Be- 
lehrung der Jüd.-Deutschen Red- und Schreibart," 
Königsberg, 1699. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z, G. p. 495; Benjacob, Ozar Ra o 
rim, p. 337, No. 1436; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 5447; S. 
Schechter, Monatsschr ift, xxxiv. 114, 281. M. B 

1M. a 


Yom-Tob Alnaqua: Talmudist and author; 
lived at Salonica in the eighteenth century; author 
of 3 BY nn'aw, containing, (1) Responsa on the 
four Turim; (2) novell on various Talmudic trea- 
tises; (3) observations on the language of Maimonides 
and of the 'T'urim; and (4) homilies (Salonica, 1788). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 965. 

J. S. R. 


ALNUCAWI, EPHRAIM. See ALNAQUA, 


EPHRAIM. 

ALOES: Translation of póry, occurring four 
times in the Old Testament (Num. xxiv. 6, Ps. xlv. 
8, Prov. vii. 17, Cant. iv. 14), and of à2óg in the New 
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(John, xix. 89). In all these passages, with the ex- 
ception of the first, it signifies a perfume used upon 
garments ora bed. It was the gum of the A/oevylon 
and Aquilaria ovata of Malacca and of A. agallo- 
chum of Bengal (Toy, * Proverbs," p. 158, in * Inter- 
national Critical Commentary ”), and not the wood 
itself. It was distinct from the common bitter 
aloe used in medicine and from the American aloe 
(“ Encyc. Bibl") In Num. xxiv. 6 the word indi- 
cates a tree; but that a tree of southeastern Asia 
should be known to an eighth-century Israelitish 
poet sufliciently to be used in a simile is more than 


The Aloe. 


1. Plant showing method of growth, 2 Flower-stalk, 3, Leaf, 


doubtful. In the Septuagint, in the passage in ques- 
tion, the word is rendered “tents”; but the occur- 
rence of “gardens” before it and of “cedars” after 
it compels us to look for a tree of some kind. Dill- 
mann (Com. to Num. xxiv. 6, 2d ed.,, p. 157) con- 
jectures that the word was originally DON (compare 
Ex. xv. 27, Gen. xiv. 6). DN signifies also terebinth 
(compare Septuagint to Gen. xiv. 6), and this would 
accord with the context quite as well. G. A. B. 


ALONZO DE LA CALLE. See AMERICA, Drs- 
COVERY OF. 

ALONZO DE CARTAGENA, or DE SANTA 
MARIA: Marano; born in Burgos, Spain, in 1885. 
Alonzo, together with his father, Salomon ha- 
Levi, or PAUL DE Burgos, and his brothers and 
sisters, was baptized in 1891. Having devoted him- 
self to the study of philosophy and the Law, while 
yet young he became deacon of Santiago and Se- 
govia. Owing to his erudition and adroitness he 
exerted great influence at the Castilian court, whence 


he was sent to Lisbon to negotiate peace between 
the kings of Castile and Portugal. Alvaro de Luna 
sent him, with Gonzalo Garcia de S. Maria, his 
brother, to represent Spain at the Council of Ba. 
sel. Alonzo, who upon the death of his father 
received the episcopal see of Burgos, inherited also 
his father’s hatred for the Jews. To his influence 
may be ascribed the malevolent decrees of the Basel 
Council, especially the bull, so hostile to the Jews, 
which Pope Eugenius IV., till then a most mild ec- 
clesiastic, issued on August 8, 1442, to the bishops 
of Castile and Leon, by virtue of which all Christians 
were prohibited from intercourse with the Jews, and 
the latter were stripped of all their civil rights, and 
debarred from holding any publie office. Alvaro de 
Luna, a man very friendly to the Jews, did all in 
his power to prevent the publication of the bull, and 
succeeded in winning the king over to a humane 
treatment of the Jews. This caused Alonzo to be- 
come the most violent opponent of Alvaro de Luna. 
De Luna was ultimately discharged from office, and 
subsequently assassinated. Alonzo, called “the joy 
of the Spaniard and the delight of religion,” pub- 
lished several philosophical and theological works, 
as well as some erotic poems. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
de Españia, iii. 11 etseq.; idem. Estudios Historicos Politi- 
cos y Literarios Sobre los Judios de Hspatia, pp. 584 et seq. 


M. K. 


ALONZO DE HERRERA: Cabalist, philoso- 
pher. See HERRERA, ALONZO DE, 

ALPALAS (ALFALAS), MOSES: A Jew- 
ish preacher at Salonica about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Of his many homiletic and theo- 
logical writings, there have appeared in print, “ Wa- 
yakhel Mosheh” (And Moses Collected), a collection of 
sermons (Venice, 1597), and “ Hoy! Mosheh " (Moses 
Was Content), apologetic essays on Judaism and the 
excellence of the Mosaic law (Venice, 1597). The 
name Alpalas is probably the same as the Arabic 
* al-Fallas " (The Money-Dealer; “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
xi. 591). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1768. 
— M. K. 

ALPHA: The Greek name for Aleph was, ac- 
cording to the older tradition of R. Ishmael (She- 
kalim, iii. 2; compare ALEPH), used as a mark for 
the first of the shekel boxes in the Temple. Accord- 
ing to Men. ix. 1-6, Alpha designated the first qual- 
ity of the flour used in the Temple (see ALPHABET). 

K. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA: An expression found 
in several places in the Revelation of John (xxi. 6, 
xxii. 18, i. 8), a book which is to-day almost uni- 
versally recognized by New 'Testament scholars of 
the critical school as derived from an originally Jew- 
ish work. Itis found in passages like “I am the 
Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end " 
(xxi. 6); “I am the Alpha and the Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end, the first and the last" (xxii. 
13); and also, “Jam the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end, saith the Lord, who is, who 
was, and who will come, the Almighty Ruler” (i. 8.). 
This is not simply a paraphrase of Isa. xliv. 6: “I 
am the first and the last,” but the Hellenized form 
of a well-known rabbinical dictum: “The seal of 
God is Emet,” which means Truth and is derived 
from the letters p 5 N, the first, the middle, and the 
last letters of the Hebrew alphabet, the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all things. "Thus Jo- 
sephus defines God as *the beginning, middle, and 
end of all things." See Zipser's edition of Josephus 
“Contra Ap.” edited by Jellinek, 1871, pp. 159, 160. 
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In Yoma, 69b and Sanh. 64a, the following is re- 
lated: “The men of the Great Synagogue prayed 
to God to remove from the earth the Evil Spirit, as 

E 9 the cause of all the 
trouble. Immediate- 
ly a scroll fell from 
heaven with the word 
nox (Truth) written 
thereon, and therc- 
upon a fiery lion 
came out of the sanc- 
tuary. It was the 
Spirit of Idolatry 
leaving the earth, 
“This legend shows,” 
said R. Hanina, “that 
the seal of God is MON 
— Truth." More light is thrown on the passage (Yer. 
Yeb. xii. 189, Gen. R. Ixxxi.), where the verse (Dan. 
x. 21), “I shall show thee what is marked upon the 
writing of truth ” (biketab emet) is explained in the fol- 
lowing manner: Whatever decrec bears the signum of 
God, ADN, is immutable; for, says Simon ben Lakish: 
“ sis the first, t5 the middle, and n the last letter of the 
alphabet—this being the name of God according to 
Isa. xliv. 6 explained Yer. Sanh. i. 18a: ‘Iam the 
first [having had none from whom to receive the king- 
dom]; I am the middle, there being none who shares 
the kingdom with me; [and I am the last], there be- 
ing none to whom I shall hand the kingdom of the 
world." Evidently the original utterance in the 
Apocalypse referred to God (and not to Jesus) A 
careful investigation of the passage, however, makes 
it quite probable that the whole was originally written 
in Hebrew with reference to the verse in Daniel, and 
owing to its being translated into Greek, the con- 
nection between vers. 5 and ‘6, viz., the reference to 
Nps, was lost. Compare Justin’s " Address to the 
Greeks," xxv., which says: * Plato, when mystically 
expressing the attributes of God's eternity, said, 
‘God is, as the old tradition runs, the end and the 
middle of all things’; plainly alluding to the law 
of Moses.” Compare also Irenæus, * Adversus Heere- 
ses,” xiv. 3. 


Bier: Gfrirer. Geschichte des Urehristenthumes, ii. 
285. 


K. 


ALPHABET, THE HEBREW: The charac- 
iers of the Hebrew Alphabet are derived from the 
so-called Phenician or Old Semitic letters, to which 
almost all systems of letters now in use, even the 
Roman, can be traced. But this latter is in mediate 
relation only to the original source, while the He- 
brew Alphabet has kept closer to the primitive signs. 
In spite of the great progress made in Semitic paleog- 
raphy during the last decades, which enables the 
student to follow, step by step, the several styles of 
characters used by the various Semitic peoples from 
the ninth century B.C. down to the present day, no 
opinion can as yet be expressed with any certainty 
as to the origin of these characters. Attempts have 

repeatedly been made to derive them 

Origin of from tbe Egyptians (see Bibliography 
Alphabet. 1, at end) or from the Babylonian 
(Bibliography 2), but with indifferent 

success. The reason for this uncertainty hes per- 
haps in the fact that the oldest known forms of 
these letters come from a time that had been pre- 
ceded by a long period of development, during 
which time the characters themselves may have 
undergone important modifications. It may also be 
said with a certain amount of probability that the 
alphabet did not possess from the beginning all the 


Thus H (m) is 


— 


Antique Finger-Ring Bearing the 
Alpha and Omega, Found at 
Rome. 

(From Vigorous, ‘ Dict. de la Bible.) 


characters that it now contains. 
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manifestly an expansion of 4 (m); ® (D) is merely 


X (m) enclosed in a circle; again by the addition 
of a horizontal line between the top and bottom 


strokes E (p) is formed from x (t), and a perpendic- 
ular stroke served perhaps to develop Ww (y) from 


W (t). Though it may be impossible to determine 
with certainty of what race the inventor of these let- 
ters was, the alphabet undoubtedly received these ex- 
pansions from a Semite. If it be conceded that the 
names of the letters of the alphabet originated with 
the same man, then, since their form is Aramaic, one 
could say that he was an Aramean; but they may 
also have arisen somewhat later. The names for the 
characters were chosen with reference to near-by 
things, such as parts of the body and other objects 
of the daily life peculiar to the Bedouins, the name 
of each of which began with the very sound the let- 
ter indicated. In a few cases the names seem to 
have been derived from the form which the sign rep- 
resented. 'These names, as well as the order of the 
letters, certainly existed at least one thousand years 
B.C., for they were known when the Greeks adopted 
theiralphabet from the Semites. Atthis period the al- 
phabet must already have undergone local variations 
among the different ethnical groups of the northern 
Semites. 

The most important monument written in alpha- 
betical characters of this epoch comes from à terri- 
tory closely bordering on Palestine. Not only does 
the language of this section greatly resemble the 
Hebrew, but the writing already exhibits a coloring 
which approaches the epigraphic monuments of Pal- 
estine. This is the famous Moabite stone, which was 
discovered in 1868 by the Alsatian missionary Klein 
near Dibon in the lànd of Moab. "Various govern- 
ments attempted to obtain possession of this valu- 
able stone; and when Turkey began to participate in 
the strife, the Bedouins, from intense 
hatred of the Turks, broke it into bits. 
'The greater part of the fragments 
were, however, recovered and placed 


in the Museum of the Louvre in Paris. This monu- 
ment dates from Mesha, king of Moab, mentioned in 


II Kings, iii. 4, who describes upon it his victorious 
wars against Israel and his doings in the interior of 
his land. 


Moabite 
Stone. 


The language, with slight deviations, is 
Hebrew, and reads almost like à chapter from the 
Book of Kings. The form of the letters is already 
essentially cursive. One peculiarity which the 1n- 
scriptions on this monument have in common with 
Hebrew, and which the latter idiom has developed 
still further, is of special interest; namely, the tend- 
ency to bend the stems of the letters which slant 
to the left, so as to bring them nearer to the letter 
that follows, and also to extend the letters more in 
the width than in their length or perpendicular di- 
mension. These are the eight lines of the inscription 
transliterated into the later Hebrew characters, ac- 
cording to Lidzbarski’s * Handbuch,” Plate I. See 
MoaBITE STONE, and Bibliography 3. 


45.28D. pon. 30D. v2.12. pwd. TAN 

sba. pai. ny. woe aso 9p. qop cas poa 
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wry odo. m2. 2. Esa. F 


-I 0 Ore WW me 


on 


yyw yns. n. ss. 


Palestinjan monuments of the earliest antiquity are 
very rare, From the preexilic time there exists but 


Alphabet 


one inscription of any length, found in the Siloam 
tunnel in 1381. It relates an episode from the con- 
struction of the conduit, and dates perhaps from the 
time of Hezekiah. The six lines below transliter- 
ated are taken from a photograph in the “ Zeitschrift 
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A peculiarity of these seals is the Separation of 
the lines by two parallel strokes. See SEALS, and 
Bibliography 5. For seal No. 1 compare Lidzbar- 
ski, “Handbuch,” p. 487, and Clermont-Ganneau, 
“Recueil d'Archéologie Orientale,” iii. 189; for No. 


INSCRIPTION FOUND IN THE SILOAM AQUEDUCT. 


(From Vigoroux.) 


der Morgenlündischen Gesellschaft,” vol. xxxvi. See 
SILOAM INSCHIPTION, and Bibliography 4. 


Ue my nap. sàisomaoan.aiapne- 1 
paw cp pio. sian now. woe mpm PILONEN pN 2 


7.0097. s... meo sismo mn os caps bs NS 3 
1. pots. qas ntspo SN o3sna can. ND) 4 
NDI. TRN, ASN. DANDI. n3937. ON. NSA. 0D. Dn 5 

DINN. SNS by asm A. MN. ARN. N 


As may easily be seen from the text the language is 
pure Hebrew, and differs externally only in the spar- 
ing use of the matres lectionum. The script, which 
was probably previously traced upon the polished 
stone by a 7D *5D (a ready writer) with a reed, 
resembles the writing 
used in the preparation 
of a legal manuscript 
ather than that seen on 
monuments, It shows 
à conspicuous prefer- 
ence for curved lines, 
Which not infrequently 
end in little strokes or 
flourishes. Besides this 
monument there exist 
from preexilic times 
only some very short 
inscriptions. They are 
mostly on seals, some 
of which may be even 
older than the Siloam 
inscription. They are 
characterized by the 
frequent occurrence of 
names composed with 
Y^; as well as by the utter absence of any represen- 
tation of living things. There is, however, a series 
of seals that certainly bear Hebrew legends, and yet 
have pictures of animals or of Egyptian symbols. 


Seal No. 1. 
yp 


(From Clermont-Ganneau, in * Archéologie 
Orientale,’’) 


3 compare Clermont-Ganneau, db. 154 et $eg.; for 
No. 9 Clermont- Ganneau, “Journal Asiatique,” 


1883, i. 129, 
ALPS AC 


Other smaller inscriptions 
“ALAT OSG 


with Old Hebrew characters 
Seal No. 2. 


occur as “ fac- 
tory-marks” 

Wo By 13 man? 
(From Clermont-Ganneau, in 


upon clay ves- 
** Journal Asiatique?) 


Seals. 


sels, which were found in 
Jerusalem, in Tell-es-Safi, and 
in Tell-Zakariya (southwest 
of Hebron). These are proba- 
bly the product of the royal 
potteries which existed in the different cities, and in 


addition to the word 15155. "to the king," the seals 
mention also the 

name of the town in 
which the pottery 
was situated (com- 
pare Lidzbarski, 
" Ephemeris," i. 54; 
Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, Quarterly 
Statement, July,1900, 
pp. 207 et seq. "The 
following town- 
names have been 
found: Socho, Zif, 
Ezer, Hori, Hebron. 
This explanation of 
the legends is due to 
Clermont-Ganneau 
&nd Canon Dalton. It 
is more acceptable 
than the other which 
would see here the 
name of the king or 
Some other person. 
The illustration accompanying this text shows 1955 
and "3n. These smaller monuments of epigraphy 


T 


ani ij Won f 
gee SEN x 


Seal No. 8. 
mwy nos bnd 


(From Clermont-Gannean, in “ Archéologie 
Orientale.”’) 
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and most of the seals date from preexilic times. Like 
the Hebrew language, the Hebrew Alphabet at this 
time was almost ex- 
clusively used in Pal- 
estine. Only the up- 
per classes, who were 
in relations with for- 
eign lands, spoke and 
wrote Aramaic (II 
Kings, xviii. 26; com- 
pare G. Hoffmann, in 
Stade's * Zeitschrift," 
i. 887, note 1 to Isa. 
viii.1) Butamarked 
change took place 
after the Babylonian 
exile. The Aramaic 
language, which had 
then already spread 
over the whole of 
Asia Minor, though 
used by the side of 
the local dialects, was 
gradually accepted 
by the Jews, together 
with its script. But inasmuch as the Hebrew was 
still used as the literary, the “holy,” language, the 
writers did not altogether give up the use of the an- 
cient Hebrew characters. 

During the first centuries after the Exile, the Jews 
certainly used Hebrew in their writings. From this 
period up to the time of the Maccabees there are ex- 
tant no monuments bearing inscriptions; for the fol- 
lowing one there exist many remains, though in small 
dimensions, being mainly confined to coins. One 
would think that the characters used on a coin would 
be those most widely known; and, 
indeed, in Syria, Aramaic script and 
language are principally used upon 
coins. Butthe right to coin money was in olden times 
as to-day looked upon as a sign of political independ- 
ence, Therefore, when the Jews, after their suc- 


"m 


| 9 6 uk Lot 


Trade-Mark on Pottery Found at 
Lachish. 


Coins. 


Shekel of Simon Maccabsts. VA Year of Independence (140- 
99 B.C.). 


A, dingy este Spy 
(After Madden, ** Coins of the Jews."*) 


B, TLI oa? crm 


cessful revolt against the Seleucids, felt themselves 
masters in their own land, they not only wanted to 
have their own coins, but, to give more forceful 
expression to their newly won independence, they 
inscribed legends in their own language and theirown 
script. The letters on these coins resemblevery closely 
those of the Siloam inscriptions and the smaller mon- 
uments. But what is there evidently the flourish of 
the reed as it hurricd over the surface, or an imitation 
of it, appears here in fixed form. The curved stems 
of the old script have been broken at right angles, 
upon the lower leg of which the letter appears to 
rest. The appended stroke and flourishes, which be- 


fore appeared accidental, became essential parts of 
the letter, while other original parts have been con- 
siderably reduced. Another peculiarity of this wri- 
ting is the freedom observed in placing the character 
(see Plate I., cols. 4-6). For about a hundred years 
these characters were used upon the coins; they were 
then supplanted by the Greek. 

Not until the revolts against Nero and against Ha- 
drian did the Jews return to the use of the old He- 
brew script on their coins, which they did from sim- 
ilar motives to those which had governed them two 
or three centuries previously; both times, it is true, 
only for a brief period (see Corns, and Bibliography 
6). Inaddition to the above, there exists only one 
other small monument bearing the same sort of let- 
ters, It is the capital of a column, discovered in 1981 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau near Amwis, with the in- 
scriptions powb wow Wo and ‘Hic Oeóc* (“God is 
One”). This may, however, possibly be of Samari- 
tan rather than of Hebrew origin. 

While the Jews adopted the Aramaic alphabet, 
gradually abandoning their own, the Samaritans held 


Copper Coin of the Revolt Against Nero (66-67). 
A, Dow B, bN DOMO DNN nw» 
(After Madden, ‘ Coins of the Jews.") 


fast to the original forms, in order to show themselves 
the veritable heirs of ancient Hebraism. "They then 
not only used the Hebrew text for sacred books, but 
employed it in secular writings as well, and later on 
even used it for both Aramaic and Arabic. The let- 
ters already adorned with angles and 
Samaritan corners were still further overloaded 
Alphabet. under their hands and developed into a 
sort of Gothic (see Plate I., cols. 8-10). 
It is the same character used in all the Samaritan 
books of to-day, and remains the only offshoot of the 
old Hebrew script extant, while the modern Hebrew 
Alphabet is of Aramaic origin. 
The Aramaic characters had undergone many 
changes in development before the Jews became ac- 
quainted with them. The oldest monuments with 


Inscription on Column Discovered Near Amwás by 
Clermont-Ganneau. 


this alphabet are those discovered, about ten years 
ago, in or near the ruined mound of Zingirli, north 
of Nicopolis (Islahie), and dating from the eighth 


* Compare "Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires,” 
iii. series, ix. 292, xi. 211. 
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century B.c. The texts are partly in Aramaic and 
partly in the local dialect, which was a compromise 
between Aramaic and Hebrew (see Bib- 


Aramaic liography 7). Several hundred monu- 
Origin of ments of smaller dimensions represent 
Modern the succeeding centuries, among which 
Hebrew those worthy of special mention are 
Letters. the two tombstones found in the 


mound of Nerab, near Aleppo, which 
date from the seventh century B.C. (see note 8). 
A larger number of inscriptions came from the ar- 
chives of Nineveh and Babylon. Asarule, these are 
cuneiform inscriptions relating to commerce, and giv- 
ing short Aramaic legends somewhat in the fashion 
of a label. Itis obvious from this that the official 
scribes of Nineveh and Babylon were not perfectly fa- 
miliar with the complicated cuneiform alphabet, 
and therefore, in order to facilitate future reference 
to these archives, inscribed upon the tablets a brief 
explanatory synopsis of their contents in Aramaic 
(compare “Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum,” ii. 
No. 15 e£ seq.). 

These dockets, written entirely in cursive char- 
acters, are of special scientific value, because they 
allow us to follow up, step by step, the transition of 
the Aramaic alphabet from the original form to that 
in which it became known to the Jews in Babylonia, 
and even through some later developments (see plate 
IL, col. 3). During that period the alphabet had 
undergone material changes, and at its close scarcely 
a symbol retained the form of three centuries before. 
The letters 3, 4, 7 exemplify this evolution in a char- 
acteristic manner, Originally they were written with 


closed heads ( 5, 4, A)though, in writing rapidly, 


less and less attention was paid to the juncture of 
the lines. But what was at first only negligence be- 
came later a fixed custom. The heads were opened 
more and more, and the former convergent strokes 
developed into parallel lines, so that these three let- 


ters took on the following forms: J, 1, à. In 


‘Ayin (O) the circle opened more and more until the 
curve vu became an angle open at the top: V. In 


Aleph (E) the sides of the angle separated, the 


Changes in upper one moving more and more to 
Letters.  therightand becomingunrecognizably 


‘small. So also in Kaph 7 : the upper side of the 


angle is moved to the left and placed perpendicu- 
larly at the end of the other leg; thus 5 became 4 


and therewith came to resemble closely 47 and 4. In 
He the lower horizontal lines were detached from the 
perpendicular, one of them was gradually omitted, 
and the other attached to the horizontal cross-bar, as 


J, 4 À, 7] The metamorphosis of 4 =} took 


place by the reduction of the head until it became en- 
tirely flat and tis curved toa. Againin Zayin and 
Jod the double curved line Avy is gradually straight- 
ened, the former becoming |, while Yod develops 
into A, which sign is gradually made smaller until it 
is reduced to scarcely more than a mere dot. In Het, 
the central horizontal stroke only was retained, and 


was moved more and more to the top: H, H, n. In 
Tet, too, one line of the cross was omitted and the 
other fastened to the now open circle so that the let- 
ter could be made with one stroke: t. In the case 


of Mem and Shin the broken line 7 first becomes 


and for the latter of these two letters the middle 
Stroke is then made parallel with the right one, so 


that a new sign results, t, while in the case of Mem 


v becomes 7 or In this latter form the straight 


Stroke | extends above the curved line and soon 
becomes greatly lengthened. Similarly the head of 


T (D) is transformed into a zigzag Zr, and gradually 


becomes 2 which is simplified to The circular 
head in Koph was at first not closed; it becomes first 
P, and then by the addition of a hook to the left is 


changed to p. In Zav, the cross-line \ forms an 
angle, the right side of which is lengthened until it 


reaches the base d 


The particular form given to these Aramaic letters 
with ink upon papyrus, at the close of this evolu- 
tionary period—that is, about the fifth or fourth cen- . 
tury B.c.—is shown by a series of Aramaic papyri 
from Egypt collected in the * Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum,” ii., table xv. Imitations of these cur- 
sive forms were also executed upon stone. A glance 
at the text in the “Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica.- 
rum," ii., table xvi., reveals the astonishing fact that 
not only the general features of the script are much 
like the cursive Hebrew of the Middle A ges, but that 
many of the signs taken by themselves are almost 
identical. It is scarcely probable that any material 
differences in the mode of writing existed in west- 
ern Asia at the time when the use of the Aramaic al- 
phabet became general among the Jews. The Jews 
in exile were certainly very quick to abandon their 
mother tongue for the Aramaic in word and script. 
When release came, the exiles returned in numbers 
to their native land, and it was among them that the 
art of writing as a profession was most prevalent. 
Meanwhile, masses of other nationalities had settled 
in Palestine, either from choice or from compulsion, 
and these people for the most part also spoke Ara- 
maic; but the most important factor was the circum- 
stance that the government functionaries both spoke 
and wrote Aramaic. 

An extended private epistolary correspondence 
among the Jews of Palestine at that time could hardly 

have existed; nearly all writing was 
Causes of limited probably to literary produc- 
Adoption tions, or to commercial and official 
of Aramaic. documents. For the former, the in- 
digenous script couid very well be 
retained, and since literature was mostly confined 
to the priests, it is also tolerably certain that they 
at least remained faithful to the ancient mode of 
writing. On the contrary, all official or semi-official 
documents had to be written in Aramaic. It became, 
therefore, necessary for business people to learn two 
alphabets, one for their social needs and the other to 
enable them to read the Holy Scriptures. Naturally 
Jews who lived in foreign lands, and whose numbers 
continually grew, were especially compelled to do 
this, which circumstance no doubt furnished a rea- 
son for writing even the holy books in the Aramaic 
character ; and these established themselves so firmly, 
that they were regarded at the time of the Mishnah 
as the only sacred ones (compare Mishnah Yadayim, 
iv. 5). 

The opinion, therefore, has been ex pressed that the 
Hebrew Alphabet slowly developed into the Aramaic 
(compare Bleek-Wellhausen, * Einleitung in das Alte 
Test.” 5th ed., p. 551), but this view can hardly be up- 
held. Among the Jews the two alphabets co-existed 
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side by side, though this by no means precludes the 
possibility that a writer, either from ignorance or in- 
advertence, may have occasionally inserted Aramaic 
ictters into his Hebrew text, or vice versa. Such errors 
would occur especially when the parallel letters dif- 
fered very slightly. That this mixing of the letters 
occurred in the inscription below, which is regarded 
by authorities as the oldest one with square charac- 


Inscription in a Cavern at ‘Arak-el-Emir. 


ters, may be due to chance. The inscription consists 
of only five letters, and not all even of these can be 
identified with certainty. 

According to both Jewish and Christian tradition, 
the introduction of the Aramaic script and its use for 
the Holy Scriptures are directly attributed to Ezra the 


um 
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time, construct the grotto, but altered the work of 
others to suit his own purposes. In this word the 
letter y has the old Semitic form and the letters 


ms p Me L j 
we Ao 
ace 


characters of the Per- 


sian period, while the 
Ossuary Inscription of *Shalam- 


4 has taken the form 
of a much later date 

Zion, Daughter of Simeon the 
Priest.” 


(see Plate ITI., col. 1). 
'The inscription of 
the Bene Hezir to be 
found on a family 


vault in the valley Dd 
of Jehoshaphat prob- n = i ia 


ably dates from the 
first century B.c., and was afterward regarded as 


the resting-place of St. James (see “ Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Hebraicarum,” Plate I., No. 6; Driver, 
& Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Samuel," 
pp. xxiii.: and Berger, “ Histoire de l’ Ecriture,” 2d 
ed., pp. 257 et seg.). From about the same period are 
to be dated the ossuaries, or stone sarcophagi wherein 
the bones of those deceased were preserved; these 
are found in great numbers in Palestine (see Plate 
III., col. 2; “Corpus Inscrip. Hebra.” col. 76; and 
Clermont-Ganneau, in “ Revue Arché- 

Stone-Chest ologique,” série iii., i. 257). Notwith- 
Inscriptions. standing the lack of care in the ex- 
: ecution of the inseriptions and in spite 

of their uninteresting details, these stone chests pos- 
sess an appreciable value, because by their aid may 
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scribe (see Sanh. 215, 22a; Yer. Meg. Tia; Origen, 
ed. Migne, ii., col. 1104: Jerome, * Prologus Galea- 
tus"). The former statement is certainly not correct; 
nor can the latter be established satisfactorily. Sup- 
posing the introduction of the Aramaic script to have 
taken place in the fifth century or even later, the older 
manuscripts would hardly have been destroyed on 
that account. At all events, this much is assured, 
that, irrespective of the Samaritans, the knowledge of 
the older script still existed among the Jews for 
several centuries (Meg. db. ; Origen, “Hexapla” on 
Ezek. ix. 4, quotes the testimony of a converted Jew). 
Ancient monuments with square letters are very 
rare. Thatat ‘Arak-cl-Emir, referred to above, south- 
cast of Es-Salt on the Wadi es-Sir, may be considered 
the oldest (see Chwolson, “ Corpus Inscriptionum He- 
braicarum,” 1; Lidzbarski, * Handbuch," pp.117, 190, 
484). It consists of one single word, 

The ‘Arak- the correct reading of which is prob- 
el-Emir In- ably many. The cavern in which it is 
scription. found is generally identified as the one 
which, according to Josephus (* Ant.” 

xii. 4, 8 11), was built by Hyrcanus, nephew of the 
high priest Onias Il., in the land of the Ammonites 
when he fled thither. Since this flight took place in 
the year 183 B.c., the inscription could not have been 
cut earlier; unless it be that Hyrcanus did not, at that 


(** This is the tomb and resting-place of Eleazar, Honiah, 
Joezer, Judah, Simeon, Johanan, sons of 
and Eleazar, sons of Honiah, of the children of Hezir.”) 


be traced the development of the square letters into 
characters which do not greatly differ from the pres- 
ent ones. 
Even before the formation of the square charac- 
ters, most of the letters could already be made with 
onestroke. But the attempt was presently made to 
give them such forms that a whole word might be 
written with as few breaks as possible, and each 
letter be gradually made to approach as nearas pos- 
sible the one following; thus in some of the letters 
which were originally closed by & perpendicular 
DTP line, this line was bent toward the left. 
But this bending of the perpendicular line took place 
naturally only when ligature with the next letter was 


Agiri TEITI 


Ossuary Inscription of “Judah the Scribe.” 
s507 nmm 


desirable or permissible; when the letter stood at the 
end of the word, the change in the sign was unneces- 
sary, and the final letters y. 5. still. retained 
their original downward stroke; though they are 
considerably lengthened in the forms of our present 
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letters. In the letter » the original bent stem was 
curved upward still more until it reached the upper 
horizontal stroke, so that the final Mem 
to-day has the form D. The Palmy- 
rene script possesses a final Nun with 
a lengthened stem; the Nabatean con- 
tains similarly final Kaph, Nun, Zade, and Shin, and 
further a closed final Mem and final He. In the same 
manner as exhibited in final Mem the zigzag on the 
head of Samek developed into a straight line, and— 
as was the case in the Palmyrene and Syriac script — 
the stem was again bent upward, so as to reach the 
upper horizontal line; but it remained open for a 


Final 
Letters. 


Boundary Inscription of the City of Gezer, 
^ia onn (Limit of Gezer). 


longer period than Mem (compare, for the two letters, 
also Shab. 104a). Asa result of the effort to ap- 
proach the letter following it, the hook on Lamed 
has been lengthened and advanced more. and more 
toward the front until it finally became b. So also 
in the case of V the right side was prolonged be- 
yond the point of intersection and finally produced 
V. In such letters as ^, 4, and } the stem could 
not be bent to the left without conflicting, the first 
two with the letters 3, 5, and the third with 3. But 
since the head of 3 gradually disappeared or became 
nothing but a short stroke, the whole letter ap- 
proached very closely to t, which even in the Persian 
times had been reduced to a mere|. But, in order 
to distinguish the one from the other, it was found 
necessary to add a small stroke on the left side of 
Vaw, thus }. The treatment of Fod varied: it often 
occurs with a stroke on the left side, a remnant of 
the lower horizontal line; but this line was very in- 
significant and often was not written at all. “The 
Stem, as a rule, was made very small (Matt. v. 18, 
tara £v i) uia kepaía) ; though, in order to make its form 
harmonize more nearly with that of the other letters, 
it was occasionally lengthened and then resembled 
the}. In the earliest editions of the Septuagint, it is 
said that the Tetragram was written in Hebrew char- 
acters which looked like the Greek HINI (Jerome, ed. 
Migne, i. 429; see also Gesenius, * Gesch. d. Hebriii- 
schen Sprache und Schrift," p. 176). Of the upper 
transverse line in Aleph only the left side remains, 
and in order to reach the base-line, it 

Changes in was gradually lengthened. The same 
Letters. is the case with 3, though there as well 
as in Aleph, the whole left member of 

the letter is pushed to the bottom. In the letter He 
the former lower horizontal line is gradually made 
parallel to the vertical stem and fastened to the upper 
cross line, from which, by a process of shortening, it 
has been separated only since the Middle Ages. Some 
of the older forms of this letter show an extension of 
the right-hand stem above the cross-bar. In the case 
of Het H — n, a system of curtailment affected the 
upper horns of this letter, gradually reducing it to 
its present form. An extension of the upper part 
of Tav is also noticeable in the older forms of this 
letter, which causes the Zav to approach in appear- 
ance the corresponding Syrian sign. As early as the 
middle-Aramaic period the letters t5, p. t appear in 
forms almost identical with those now in use, though 


in the older Koph the stem is not longer than in the | 
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other letters, and it hangs from the horizontal line; 
the stems of the Shin are drawn together to a point, 
and often the left-hand stem passes beyond this 
point. Compare Plate III., cols. 2, 3, and Talmuq 
Shab. 104a. 

The only inscriptions in square characters dating 
from the time of the destruction of J erusalem are: 
(1) the monuments marking the boundaries of Gezer 
(sce “C. I. H.” ii. ; compare also Lidzbarski, * Hand- 
buch," p. 484, and “Ephemeris,” i. 56), and (9) the 

bilingual legends upon the sarcopha- 


Inscrip- gus of Queen Zadda (see illustration 
tions below). Up to now (1901) five of 


in Square these boundary-stones have been dis- 

Characters. covered, thanks to Clermont-Ganneau : 
they served to indicate the town limits 

of Gezer, beyond which it was forbidden to pass on 
the Sabbath. The sarcophagus bears the short leg- 


end nn355 my, which is repeated in Syriac. "The 
queen or princess MTY here referred to has been iden- 
tified as the princess Helena of Adiabene, who is said 
to have settled in Jerusalem about the year 40 of the 
common era. From the fact that it preserves tho 
oldest Syriac inscription known this bilingual stone 
possesses additional value. Several fragmentary in- 
scriptions found in Jerusalem and vicinity may be as- 
signed to the first centuries of the common era (Ch wol- 
son, Plate I., Nos. 8, 4, 7, 9). To the third and fourth 
centuries belong the inscriptions found in the syna- 
gogues of Kefr-Bir‘im in Galilee, northwest of Sa- 
fed; see illustration on following page. 

Older even than these are the inscriptions over the 
Synagogue in Palmyra, which contain the Shema‘. 
(See Plate II., col. 7; compare S. Landauer in “ Sit- 
zungsberichte der Derliner Academie," 1884, p. 933, 
and Ph. Berger, * Histoire de l'Ecriture," 2d ed., p. 
299.) The characters on the walls of the catacombs 
of Venosa are also very old, and belong probably to 
the period between the second and the fifth centuries; 
most of them are painted in red lead. - Till now the 
oldest gravestones have been found in Italy (com- 
pare Ascoli, “ Iscrizioni Inedite o Mal Note Grecche, 
Latine, Hebraiche di Antichi Sepolcri Giudaici,” in 
the “ Transactions ” of the fourth Oriental Congress 
in Florence, published at Turin and Rome, 1880, and 
also “C. I. H.” No. 24 et seg.). Sce Plate IIL, cols. 7 
and 8. 

The number of inscriptions relating to this pe- 
riod is very small, and their contents are of little im- 
portance. Owing to the many upheavals which 
took place, notably in Palestine, during this inter- 
val, much epigraphic material was undoubtedly de- 
stroyed, though it is certain that if very many mon- 
uments had been produced the existing remains 


would have been 
N much greater. From 
KKS N js the mode of execu- 

tion it would appear 

that then there was 
HT = 11 PR not much activity in 

epigraphie work, for 
Inscription on Queen Zadda's Sar- tho script seems to 
cophagus. (From "C. I. S." ii. 156.) come from inexperi- 
enced, clumsy hands. Compared with it, the de- 
degree of perfection to which the Palmyrene script 
had arrived is striking, though this in essence is the 
same as the Hebrew square script ( compare Plate IT., 
col. 7). The Nabatean alphabet also in a compara- 
tively short period developed into a smooth and pleas- 
ing cursive, due entirely to the repeated effort to 
connect the letters with each other. 'The connection 
of single characters in words occurred even in the 
inscriptions of the Bene Hezir, but the general accept- 
ance of ligature was systematically opposed. Such 
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at least was the case with the text of the Holy 
Scripture, as is proven by testimony of Men. 29« 
(* Any letter not entirely surrounded by clear parch- 
ment on all four sides is unlawful 7") "This injunc- 
ton has not been barren of effect; for, despite the 
various modifications through which the Hebrew Al- 
phabet has passed, of all the Semitic systems of let- 
ters it has departed least from its fundamental form. 
Nothing alters the individuality of the letters so much 
as the use of ligature, because the little stroke which 
serves to unite the letters is often made too impor- 
iant a factor, so that the letter sometimes is merged 
entirely in it. This is most clearly exemplified in 
modern Arabic. 

As has already been remarked, specimens of wri- 
ting from the oldest periods are afforded only by in- 
scriptions; there are no manuscripts. And yet it 
may be safely asserted that toward the end of the an- 
cient period the holy books were written substantially 
as now. A passage in the Talmud even declares that 
those small * ornaments," as they are called, the three 
eror Pa" placed over the seven letters ^3 13 “DYY, 
were at the time not only eustomary but obliga- 
tory (Men. 295). Whether written with } or *, these 
signs were originally nothing more than ornaments 
which accidentally took the form of Zayin, and the 
letters which received them were simply all those 
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his explanation of the term ketab Ashurt as the name 
for the modern script; according to him Wwe is 
equivalent to Acovpia, Xvpía, and MWYN therefore 
meant Syriac, Aramaic. Of interest also is an expres- 
sion of Rabbi Judah which shows that the contrast 
between the straight lines and stiffness of the Ara- 
maic, as compared with the angular irregularity of 
the Samaritan, was considered quite striking. 


Much more difficult to understand are the other names for the 
Hebrew script: $37 and INDD? ; for YY the reading Y7^ most 


often occurs, denoting the "broken" script. Again, in Stade’s 
** Zeitschrift." i. 336, G. Hoffmann, referring to 


Names this appellation, says that in Epiphanius (* De 
for Hebrew Gemmis," xii, 63) this same script is called 
Script. * deession," "'deessenon," consequently yy" 


would be the correct reading ; and aecording to 
Hoffmann also, ketab Da'az meant first styliform script, and 
aiterward script (used on coins). Both Hoffmann and Halévy 
(** Mélanges de Critique et d'Histoire," p. 435, Paris, 1883) recog- 
nize in manna an adjective from the name of some locality. The 
former, with R. Hananeel in the Tosafot, adopts the reading 71212 


for the place (north of Neapolis), while the latter reads 7891393 
(Neapolis). Since R. Hisda was a Babylonian it is quite conceiv- 
able that he was unacquainted with the Samaritan alphabet, and 
that he regarded the ancient forms as identical with those found 


upon the clay tablets—7Nr2» 2N). This opinion of R. Hisda 
may have been strengthened by the existence of the name 'NP'12. 
According to R. Nathan, who was likewise a Babylonian, the 
theory might be held that ketab Da‘az stood for styliform, in- 
cisive, or cuneiform text. Though this form of writing may not 


SYNAGOGUE INSCRIPTION AT KEFR BIRI'M. (From "C. I. H.” p. 17.) 
—Ypynai n»aa3 wan mim mpen noy » yaya nb» Servs npn 7553) nin ora aby om 


(** May peace abide within this [holy] place and in all [holy] places of Israel! 


Jose ha-Levi, son 


of Levi, erected this lintel; blessing attend his works (7) ! ") 


which ended in a perpendicular stroke; for the heads 
that they now possess are of a later origin. At 
first they may have been nothing but 
Ornamenta- thicker points, such as were made to 
tion of terminate the strokes of the Samaritan 
Letters. ornamental writing (compare Plate I; 
col. 10), and since the great majority 

of the letters begin with a horizontal stroke, habit 
may have led the writer to add a small horizontal 
stroke to the others. and * are not included in the 
letters ^3 t3 Dy, because the stroke at the top is à 
part of their original form (see Plate III., col. 2); 
hence these two letters did not receive any of the Pav. 
(For further information concerning the ran and the 


wp of the letters compare J. Derenbourg’s work 
cited in Bibliography, § 9, end of this article.) There 
is this further possibility, that these marks are dia- 
critical. It may readily be supposed that ? received 
such a mark in order to distinguish it from 3 and *; 3, 
to avoid confusion with 9; still this hypothesis Is not 
tenable for all the letters. It would be just as difü- 
cult to determine why p, n, 5, 3, and in many manu- 
scripts the letters * and r1, should receive a sagy?n. (For 
the form of the letters with these eag?n?n in modern 
German manuscripts, sce Plate IV., col. 7.) It is cer- 
tain that Met received its “roof” (Men. 29a; compare 
also col. 24) solely in order to differentiate it from n. 

As regards the names given to the Hebrew alpha- 
bets at the time of the Mishnah and the Gemara, the 
name Aetab ‘Tori (Hebrew writing) needs no further 
explanation. Perhaps Rabbi Jose may be correct in 


have been practised at this time, yet, both then and later, the 
rubbish of the old ruins supplied in numbers clay tablets covered 
with these characters, sufficient to perpetuate the knowledge that 
this was the form of the ancient script. A mention of the clay 
tablet inscriptions may be found even in the Fihrist of the An- 


Nadim, composed in the year 987 (compare M. Jastrow, Jr., in 
“Zeit. f. Assyr." x. 99). 

Owing to the inflexible rules governing the writing 
of the Torah rolls there could not be any material 
variation in the form of their letters. The great im- 
portance, however, which was attached to these man- 

uscripts led to great care in the execu- 
Influence of tionof the characters; the scribes strove 
Ligature. to produce the most beautiful effect so 
far as could be done within the pre- 
scribed limitations. In the case of alphabets having 
a highly developed system of ligature, like the Ara- 
bic, the writer might obtain good results by artistic 
grouping of letters, but in a block text, such as the 
Hebrew, in which every letter must be strictly sepa- 
rated, efforts in the direction of ornamentation were 
confined to the individualletter. Hence the Hebrew 
script followed the same development undergone pre- 
viously by the Palmyrene. Even at the early period 
when the Aramaic alphabet branched out into the 
Hebraic, Palmyrene, and Arabic, the symbols had an 
almost rectangular form (compare Lidzbarski, “ Hand- 
buch,” Table XXVI., col. 4), and developed until the 
characters became almost perfect squares, and thus 
formed the ketad merubba! (square writing ”). 

From the earliest days, throughout West Asia 
writing was done with the calamus, imported in 
most cases from Egypt. Since this reed was easily 
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broken it was not found practical to make too sharp 
à point, and this circumstance resulted in producing 
an instrument analogous to the modern stub pen, 
which gave the characters in all texts of West Asia 
the form of a “round hand.” The heavy and light 
strokes in the letters alternate in such a 
Influence of manner that gradually the horizontal 
Writing strokes become heavy, while the per- 
Material. pendicular ones naturally diminish in 
thickness. Such a modification took 
place in the Hebrew, and all the horizontal strokes 
were made thick. As has been remarked above, the 
scribes, probably from force of habit, added even to 
the letters beginning with upright stems a short thin 
Stroke quite similar to the little ornaments on the 
letters ^3 t3 Dyt*.. Thereed pen (* habilis calamus ”) 
glided easily over the surface. Consequently, wher- 
ever it was used as an instrument for writin g—that is, 
in Saracen lands—the characters, in spite of being in 
the square form, show a tendency to roundness, the 
vertical strokes at tlie same time becoming more or 
less inclined at an angle. In the Occident, however, 
the quill was used, which offered a similar obstacle to 
sharp pointing, and as a consequence it assumed in 
its results much the character of the calamus. On 
the other hand, the walls of the quill are much thin- 
ner than those of the reed; and this gave rise to an 
appreciable difference between the pen-stroke and 
one made by the calamus. The ability of the quill 
to retain a sharper nib adapted it especiaily to the 
finer strokes of the letters, but its comparative flexi- 
bility led more easily to the breaking of the lines. 
Again, since the nibs of the quill pen parted very 
easily, in fact spread so far asunder that the ink 
failed to fill out the space between them, distinct 
scratches would sometimes make their appearance 
at the beginning, or sometimes at the end, of a thick 
stroke. In the Saracenic, or, as they were called, 
Sephardic (Spanish) lands the Hebrew Alphabet is 
distinguished for its roundness, for the small differ- 
ence between the thickness of the horizontal and up- 
right strokes as well as for the inclined position of 
the letters. The script of the Christian Occident— 
called Ashkenazic from the Hebrew name for Ger- 
many, where the Jews were the most populous— 
shows sharper corners, thinner upright stems, broken 
and pointed lines. Several minor peculiarities arose 
also in the letters 3, v, p. 

Within the range of these distinct features, in dif- 
ferent countries various gradations and transitions 
occur; thus the characters used by the Jews of South- 
ern France and Italy, owing to their proximity to the 
Jews of Spain, and those used by the Greek Jews, 
owing to their relations with their Oriental corelig- 
lonists, assumed a rounder form than the strictly 
Ashkenazic. The Ashkenazic alphabets may be di- 
vided, therefore, into a German, a northern and a 


southern French (NY 315 2753); an Italian (3n3 


Sy), and a Greek branch. Among 

Local Vari- the Sephardim there are fewer varia- 
ations of tions noticeable, yet it is possible to 
Script. distinguish in the Sephardic alphabet 
variations due to North African, Pal- 

estinian, and Babylonian-Persian Jews. The same 
script used for the Torah rolls is employed for the 
rest of the Biblical books or other important works, 
only in this case the pavit, pan and the roof of the Het 
are omitted. In other works, however, embellish- 
ments and flourishes occur which were strictly pro- 
hibited in the preparation of the Torah. These 
ornamentations were influenced by the miniature 
illuminations used by Christians, and sometimes 
even artists of that faith were employed. Two works, 
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freely used among the people, were thus especially 
illuminated, the Megillah (Book of Esther) and the 
Haggadah for Passover. 

In the St. Petersburg Imperial Public Library 
may be found the oldest Hebrew Bible manuscript 
extant. It dates from 916-917, and the letters are 
in general the same as those made now, though sev- 
eral slight modifications appear. Thus in 7 and jq 
the horizontal line projects to the right over the up- 
right, besides in 7 and in p the left stem hangs from 
the cross beam. * is comparatively long, but 4 not 
longer than the other letters (see Plate IV., col. 1). 
One or two centuries earlier is the manuscript of 
Ecclesiasticus discovered in Egypt, in which all these 
characteristics are wanting, but the very peculiar 
width of the lower part in w may be noted (čb. col. 
2) Columns 8, 4, and 5 in Plate IV. exhibit other 
Oriental alphabets; those of the Ashkenazim may 
be illustrated by specimens from illuminated Ger- 
man manuscripts. For the former, compare cols, 
1-5 ; col. 6, in which the cusped letters predominate, 
is taken from a German Selihot manuscript of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century (Steinschneider, 
" Verzeichniss der Hebr. Handschriften," Berlin, i. 

4, 9; Tab. ii. 8). The more secular the 
The work, the less importance wasattached 
‘*Ketibah to it, and the less care was taken that 
Tammah.” the execution of its letters should con- 
form to the rules sct down for the wri- 
ting of the Holy Scriptures, and be, as it was called, 
à nan na'n3 (see Sifre on Deut. xxxvi. now ans). In 
the Talmud (Shab. 1085) Eetibah tammah means sim. 
ply “correct” script, but later it was applied to the 
square as opposed to the cursive alphabet; thus Mai- 
monides’ statement (compare Steinschneider, “ Vor- 
lesungen über Hebritische Handschriften," p. 29), 
that the ketab tam designates the German square 
script as compared with the Oriental, seems to rest 
on an error, 

Still less care was taken in the execution of the 
letters in cases where the text transcribed was not 
even Hebrew. For though it is true that within their 
own country the Jews, in exchanging their language 
for that of another nation, adopted also the alphabet 

of that nation, yet, throughout tho Di- 
Translit- aspora, the vernacular of the country, 
eration of which was invariably adopted by the 

Foreign Jews, was written by them with He- 
Languages. brew characters. So that, whether the 

vernacular be German, French, Span. 
ish, Italian, Arabic, Persian, or even Tatar, as is the 
case with the Karaites of Southern Russia, the He- 
brew was the alphabet used. Accordingly there grew 
up in coexistence with the Square a cursive script, the 
tendency of which was to give the letters such forms 
as would permit their being more casily and rapidly 
made. But the mandate against the use of the lig- 
ature in connection with the writing of the sacred 
texts was powerful enough to influence the develop- 
ment of this system of writing also; for the ligature 
occurs comparatively seldom even in the cursive 
script. Thusa most potent factor in the transfor- 
mation of the alphabet was held in restraint. 

The primal difference between the two alphabets, 
square and cursive, wassize. In unimportant works 
the lettering, for economy's sake, was small; such 
wasalso the case with marginalor explanatory notes. 
The former was called ZetibaA gassah, or “large 
script”; the smaller characters were known as Jeti- 
bah dakkah or ketannah, “small script? (compare 
Steinschneider, Ze., note 1, and Löw, “Graphische 
Requisiten,” p. 73, where still other names for the 
various styles of script may be found). Through 
greater carelessness and haste in writing, the corners 
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of the square letters became somewhat rounded, and 
the heads were made smaller or disappeared alto- 
gether; later on, distinct modifications took place in 
some of the letters. 

The brief inscriptions daubed in red ink upon 
the walls of the catacombs of Venosa are probably 
the oldest examples of cursive script. Still longer 
texts in a cursive alphabet are furnished by the clay 
bowls found in Babylonia and bearing exorcisms 
against magical influences and evil spirits (see Bibli- 
ography 10). These no doubt date from the seventh 
or eighth century, and some of the letters are written 
in à form that is very antiquated (Plate V., col. 1). 
Somewhat less of a cursive nature is the manuscript, 
which dates from the eighth century (see Bibliogra- 
phy 11). Cols. 2-14 exhibit cursive scripts of various 
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of Plate V. exhibit the German cursive script of a 
later date. The next to the last is taken from a 
manuscript of Elias Levita. The accompanying 
specimen presents Sephardic script. Inthis flowing 
cursive alphabet the ligatures appear more often. 
They occur especially in letters which have a sharp 
turn to the left (3, 5, 5, 3, Y, D) and above all in 3, 
whose great open bow offers ample space for an- 
other letter. 

The following are the successive stages in the de- 
velopment of each letter: Alephis separated into two 


parts, the first being written thus €, and the perpen- 
dicular stroke placed at the left j$. In the modern 


German cursive these two elements are separated, 
thuslc, and theacute angle was rounded. It received 
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SPECIMEN OF MODERN SEPHARDIC SCRIPT. 


(Portion of the original article on ** Modern Alexandria,” written for ** The Jewish Encyclopedia?) 


countries and centuries. The differences visible in the 
square alphabets are much more apparent. For in- 
stance, the Sephardic rounds off still more, and, asin 
Arabic, there is a tendency to run the lower lines to the 
left, whereas the Ashkenazic script appears cramped 
and disjointed. Instead of the little ornaments at 
the upper ends of the stems, in the letters ya ty yw 


a more or less weak flourish of the 


Cursive  lineappears. For the rest the cursive 
Script. of the Codices remains fairly true to 


the square text. Documents of a pri- 
vate nature were certainly written in à much more 
running hand, as the sample from one of the oldest 
Arabic epistles written with Hebrew letters (tenth 
century?) clearly shows in the papyrus, in “Führer 
durch die Ausstellung," Table XIX., Vienna, 1894, 
(compare Plate V., col. 4). But since the preservation 
of such epistles was not held to be of importance, ma- 
terial of this nature from the earlier times is very 
scarce, and as a consequence the development of the 
script is very hard to follow. The last two columns 


also an abbreviated form connected with the favorite 
old ligature L and it is to this ligature of Aleph and 


Lamed that the contracted Oriental Aleph owes its ori- 
gin (Plate V., col. 7). In writing Bet, the lower part 
necessitated an interruption, and to overcome this 
obstacle it was made &, and, with the total omission 


of the whole lower line, @. In Gimel, the left-hand 


stroke is lengthened more and more. Dalet had its 
stroke put on obliquely to distinguish it from .Resh ; 
however, since in rapid writing it easily assumed a 
form similar in appearance to 4, 1 in analogy with 3 
was later changed to 44. A transformation very simi- 


lar to this took place in the cases of final Kaph and of 
Koph (see cols. 2, 9, 11, 14), except that Koph opened 
outa trifle more than Kaph. The lower part of Zayin 
was bent sharply to the right and received a little 
hook at the bottom. The left-hand stroke of Tet 
was lengthened. Zamed gradually lost its semicir- 
cle until (as in both the Nabatean-Arabic and Syriac 
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systems) it became a simple stroke, which was bent 
sharply toward the right in the most modern cursive 
script. Final Mem branches out at the bottom, and 
in its latest stage is drawn out either to the left or 
straight down. In Samek the same development also 
took place, but it afterward became again a simple 
circle. In order to write ‘Ayin without removing 
the pen from the surface, its two strokes were joined 
with a curl. The two P*'s spread out in a marked 
flourish. As to Zade the right-hand head is made 
longer, at first only toa small degree, but later on to 
a considerable extent. In the beginning Shin de- 
velops similarly to the same letter in the Nabatean, 
but afterward the central stroke is lengthened up- 
ward, like the right arm of Zade, and finally it is 
joined with the left stroke, and the first stroke is 
left off altogether. The letters ñ, *. m, T Tp 
have undergone little modification: they have been 
rounded out and simplified by the omission of the 
heads. 

When printing was introduced, the selection of a 
style of type depended upon the same conditions as 
iu the case of the execution of manuscripts. Square 
or block letters were cast for biblical and other im- 
portant works; in the various countries different 
models for letters were often followed; one form 
was preferred at one time, another at another; how- 
ever, the style selected by the Ashkenazim prevailed 

and maintained its preeminence over 
* Rashi” all the others. Books of a secondary 

Script. character, works which accompanied 
another text, such as commentaries 
and the like, were printed in the cursive; and here 
a Style of type became popular which very closely 
resembled the Hispano-African cursive (compare 
Plate IV., col. 9). Since the script occurs oftenest in 
commentaries on the Bible and the Talmud by Rashi, 
it has become known as the Rashi script. For the 
printing of Judeo-German texts, a further develop- 
ment of the Ashkenazi alphabet, enlled * Weiber- 
Deutsch," has been created (compare Plate V., col. 
13; see Bibliography 12). 
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PLATE I. 
OLD HEBREW AND SAMARITAN ALPHABETS. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
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PLATE II. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEBREW SQUARE ALPHABET. 


ARAMAIC INSCRIPTIONS. PALMYRENE. 
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PLATE III. 
ANCIENT HEBREW INSCRIPTIONS. 
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PLATE IV. 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING. 


SQUARE CHARACTER. RABBINICAL CHARACTER. 
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PLATE V. 
CURSIVE WRITING. 


EASTERN FORMS. 
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seq., Leipsic, 1897; De Wette-Schrader, Lehrbuch der His- 
torisch-Kritischen Einleitung in das Alte Testament, Sth 
ed., pp. 185 et seq., Leipsic, 1869; B. Stade, Lehrbuch der 
Hebrüischen Grammatik, i. 22 et seq., Leipsic, 1879; Bleek 
and Wellhausen, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 5th 
ed., pp. 580 et seq., Berlin, 1886; C. Schlottmann, Schrift und 
Schriftzeichen in Riehm’s Handwörterbuch des Biblisehen 
Altertums, 2d ed., pp. 1416 et seq. ; H. L. Strack, Schreibkunst 
und Schrift bei den Hebriiern in Real-Eneyklopddie für 
Protestantische T heologie, 2d ed., xiii. 690 et seq. Facsimiles 
of Hebrew manuscripts may be found in the following works: 
Chwolson, C. I. H. 1881 et seq., in Oriental Series of the 
Publications of the Paleographieal Society, London, 1875-83 ; 
Steinschneider, Catalogues of the Hebrew Manuscripts of 
the Libraries of Leyden (1858), Munich (1875), and Bertin, 
i. (1878); Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. (facsimiles): B. 
Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Isracl, i. Berlin, 1887. For a com- 
plete bibliography see M. Steinschneider in Centratblatt für 
Bibliothekswesen, iv. 155 et seq. For tables of alphabets 
see Publications of the Paleographical Socicty, Ixxxvii. 
(Euting); Bickell and Curtiss, Outlines of Hebrew Gram- 
mar, Leipsie, 1877; Euting, in Corpus Inscriptionum. He- 
braicarum; Neubauer, The Introduction of the Square 
Characters (Briinnow). 


PLATE I. 


(Old Hebrew and Samaritan.) 


1. Mesha Stone. 2. Seals and Gems: see Bibliography and 
Lidzbarski, Handbuch, Plates iii.1, xlvi. 3. Siloam Inscription. 
4-6. Coins, according to Madden. 7. Inscription from 'Amudas. 
8-9. Inscriptions from the fifth century; compare Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, i. 440; and Berger, Histoire de Ü Ecriture, 2d ed., pp. 
200 et seq. 10. Samaritan-Pentateuch Manuscript of the year 
1219, Hebrew and Arabic, according to the Oriental series, vol. 
xxviii. in the Publications of the Paleographical Society. 


PLATE II. 


(Origin and Development of the Hebrew Square Alphabet.) 


1. Inscriptions of Zenjirli. 2. Inscriptions of Nerab. 8. In- 
scriptions on weights and clay tablets. 4. Inscriptions from 
Asia Minor; compare Lidzbarski, Handbuch, i. 446; and 
Ephemeris,i.59ct seq. 5. Inscriptions from Arabia ; see C. I. S. 
ii. 113-115. 6. Inscriptions and papyri from Egypt, C. I. S. ii. 
122 et seq. 1-8. Palmyrene inscriptions; compare Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, ii., plate xxvii. et seq. 


PLATE III. 
(Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions.) 


l. Inscription from 'Arak-el-Emir. 2. Inscriptions on ossu- 
aries, according to C. J. H. plate iv. 193. 3. C. I. H. 9 (Gezer) 
and3. 4. C.I. H. 6 (Bene Hezir) and 8 (Gaza). 5.17 (Kefr 
Biraim). 6. Inscriptions from Palmyra. 7. Inscriptions on the 


Catacombs of Venosa. 8. Tumulary inscriptions from Brindisi, 
seventh century. 9. Tumulary inscriptions from Aden, 606. 


PLATE IV. 
(Manuscript Writing.) 


1. Babylonian Codex of the Prophets in St. Petersburg. 2. 
Manuscript of Sirach. 8. Pentateuch with Targum from Baby- 
lonia or Persia, twelfth century, British M useum, Oriental, 1467. 
(According to Paleographical Society, Oriental series liv.) 4. 
Manuscript of the Prophets, from Persia, Babylonia, or Southern 
Arabia, twelfth century, British Museum, Harl. MS. 5720 (Paleo- 
graphical Society, Oriental series xl.). 5. Haftarot with the 
Targum Jonathan from Southern Arabia from the year 1484. 
6. Hagiographa with Rashi. German (Ashkenazi), of the year 
1917. Cambridge University Library, Ee 9, 9 (Paleographical So- 
ciety, Orientalseries xli.). 7. Modern German Script of the nine- 
teenth century with ornamental flourishes or Strokes. 8. Papyri 
from Egypt. 9. MS. alphabet of the Tahamonim (African Sephar- 
dic) of 1282. British Museum, Additional Manuscr. of 27113 
(Paleographical Society, Oriental series lv.). 10. Sefer ha- 
AMishkol written at Mustaghanem (Algeria), in 1863-64. Cam- 
bridge University Libr., Cod. 11. 22 ( Paleographical Society, Ori- 
ental series XXx.). 11. See 5. 12. Epigraph from a Karaite 
Pentateuch roll from Theodosia (Crimea), about 1325 (C. I. H. 
138). 18. Rashi on Baba Mezi'a, written probably at Mosul (be- 
traying the influence of a Greek-Ashkenazi hand) in 1190. British 
Museum, Oriental, 73. (According to Paleographical Society series 
XV.). 14. Talmud Yerushalmi,written at Rome in 1288-89 (Ttalian- 
Ashkenazi hand). Leyden University Library. Cod. Hebr. Sca- 
liger 9. (Paleographical Society, Oriental series lvi.) 15. Mena- 
hem, Mahberot, probably written in France in 1091 (French- 
Ashkenazi type). British Museum, Additional Manuscr. of 27914. 
(According to the Paleographical Society. Oriental series xiii.) 
16. Semak, copied by R. Moses of Zurich (French-Ashkenazi), 
in 1401. Cambridge University Library, Additional Manuser. No. 
560 (Paleographical Society, Oriental series lxviii.). 17. See 6, 


PLATE V. 
(Cursive Writing.) 


_1. Incantation upon Babylonian dish, in C. T. H.18, 2. Egyp- 
tian of the twelfth century. 3. Constantinople, 1506. 4. Tenth 
century. 5. Spanish, date 1480. 6. Spanish, tenth century. 7, 
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Provençal, tenth century. 8. Italian, tenth century, 9, Greek 
dated 1375. 10. Italian, dated 1451. 11. Italian, tenth century’ 
12. German, tenth century. 13. Eleazer of Worms, NY 94) 
copied at Rome in 1515 by Elias Levita, German-Ashkenazie’ 
British Museum, Additional Manuscr. of 27199 (Paleogr: phieat 
Society, Oriental series Ixxix.). 14. Ashkenazic from the nine- 
teenth century. 
M. Lr. 


ALPHABETUM SIRACIDIS. Sce SIRACH, 
PsEUDO. 

ALPRON, JACOB: Italian translator; died Dec. 
92,1022. Headapted and translated into Italian Ben. 
jamin ben Abraham of Solnik’s * Mizwot Nashim ” 
(Precepts for Women) for the use of Jewish womon 
in Italy. "The translation became very popular and 
went through several editions at Padua and Venice 
(1625, 1652, and 1710). The name Alpron is cor- 
rupted from Heilprin= Heilbronn, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatsschrift, xliii. 317; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 


i. 49, 
J. S. R. 


AL-RABI IBN ABU AL-HUKAIK: Jewish 
poet of the Banu-al-Nadhir in Medina, who flour- 
ished shortly before the Hegira (629). His family 
was in possession of the fort Al-Kammus, situated 
near Khaibar. Like most of the Medina Jews, he 
took part in the quarrels between the two Arab tribes 
of that town, and was present at the battle of Du'ath, 
617, which took place in the territory of the Banu 
Kuraiza. Al-Rabi wasa poet of note. ' Hehada con- 
test at capping verses with the famous Arabic poet, 
Al Nabighah, the latter reciting one hemistich, while 
Al-Rabi had to supply the next, keeping to the same 
meter and finding a rime. He has been credited with 
the authorship of other poems, but upon dubious 
authority. One of these poems used to be recited by 
Abun, the son of the Calif Othman. From its con- 
tents, however (it criticizes the folly of his own peo- 
ple), it seems more likely to have been written by one 
of Abun’s sons, who bore the same name as Al-Rabi. 
It might, then, have been composed after the submis. 
sion of the Banu Kuraiza. Al-Rabi’s brother Sallam 
and his three sons were among Mohammed’s most 
bitter opponents. An account of Al-Rabican be found 
in vol. xxi. of the Kitab al-A ghani, ed. Brünnow, p. 
91. He is cited among the Arabic Jewish poets by 
Moses ibn Ezra in his “ Kitab al-Mudhadarah” (“ Rev. 

t. Juives," xxi. 102). Steinschneider can hardly be 
right in saying that he was a Moslem (* Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” xi. 609, note 1), asthe Arabic authorities are 
quite certain about his Jewish ori gin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nóldeke, DBcitrüge zur Kenntniss der Poesie 

der alten Araber, pp. 72 et seq.; Hirschfeld, in Rev. Et. 

J'uives, vii. 152, 299. 
H. Hrr.—G. 


ALROY,or ALRUI, DAVID (called also El 
David and Menahem ben Suleiman ibn Al- 
rubi): A pseudo-Messiah who lived about 1160 ; born 
at Amadia in Kurdistan. He became thoroughly 
proficient in Biblical and Talmudic knowledge, 
studying under Hisdai, the Prince of the Exile, and 
under Ali, the head of the Academy in Bagdad. He 
was versed in the literature of the Moslems and 
known as a worker of magic. 

The condition of the califate in the days of Alroy af- 
forded a ready opportunity for a venturesome char- 
acter to stir up political tumult. The crusades had 
caused a general condition of unrest and a weakenin g 
of the authority of the sultans of Asia Minor and 
Persia. On all sides there arose spirited chieftains 
who set up small independent states in defiance of 
their paramount ruler. This state of affairs was in 
itself a source of disturbance among the Jews of the 
califate, and was aggravated by the existence of a 
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vexatious poll-tax levied upon all males above the 
age of fifteen (see Lebrecht’s essay on “The State of 
the Califate of Bagdad ” in Asher’s edition of “ Ben- 
jamin of Tudela,” ii. 818 e£ seg.). 

The materials for a rebellion being thus at hand, 
David Alroy raised the banner of revolt against the 
Seljuk Sultan Muktaf,, and called upon the op- 
pressed people of Israel to regard him as their long- 
expected Messiah. He promised to lead his brethren 
io the recapture of Jerusalem, after which he would 
be their king, and they would forever be free. In 
ihe adjacent district of Adherbaijan tbere lived 
a number of warlike Jews who had their homes 
among the mountains of Chaftan, and these men 
Alroy sought to win over to his cause. To his 
brethren in Mosul, Bagdad, and other towns, he 
sent letters announcing his divine mission, and sum- 
moning them to aid him in waging war upon the 
Moslems and to shake off their yoke. His intimate 
knowledge of the magic arts is said to have con- 
vinced many Jews of the truth of his pretensions, 
and Alroy soon found himself with a considerable 
following, burning to free themselves from Moslem 
tyranny. He resolved to attack the citadel of his 
native town, Amadia, and directed his supporters to 
assemble in that city, with swords and other weap- 
ons concealed under their robes, and to give, as a 
pretext for their presence, their desire to study the 
Talmud with such a distinguished scholar as himself. 

What followed is uncertain, for the sources of the 
life of Alroy tell each a different tale, and the sub- 
sequent events are closely interwoven with a mass of 
legends that have no historical basis. In all prob- 
ability, the attack upon the fort at Amadia failed; 
Alroy and his deluded followers were defeated, and 
he himself was put to death. 

The legends, however, are full of interest, and the 
version of Benjamin of Tudela, which is sct forth as 
though made up of historical facts, is well worth 
reproducing. 

The news of Alroy’s revolt reached the ears of the 
Sultan, who sent for the would-be Messiah. “Art 

thou the King of the Jews?” asked the 
Benjamin Moslem sovereign, to which Alroy re- 
of Tudela’s plied, “Iam.” The Sultan thereupon 

Version. cast the Jewish pretender into prison in 
Tabaristan. Three days later, while the 
Sultan and his council were engaged in consider- 
ing Alroy’s rebellion, the pseudo-Messiah suddenly 
appeared in their midst, having miraculously made 
his escape from prison. The Sultan at once ordered 
Alroy’s rearrest; but, by his magic, the rebel made 
himself invisible and left the palace. Guided by the 
voice of Alroy the Sultan and his nobles followed him 
to the banks of a river, where, having made himself 
visibie, the marvelous wizard was seen to cross the 
water on a shawl, and make his escape with ease. 
On the same day he returned to Amadia, a journey 
which ordinarily took ten days, and, appearing to 
his followers, related to them his wondrous exploits. 

The Sultan now threatened to put the Jews of his 
dominion to the sword if Alroy were not surrendered, 
and the Jewish authorities in Bagdad endeavored to 
induce Alroy to abandon his pretensions to the Mes- 
siahship for fear of the evil that might befall Israel. 
From Mosul also an appeal was made to him by Zak- 
kai and Joseph Bariban Alfalah, the leaders of the 
Jewish community; but all in vain. At length, the 
governor of Amadia, Saif al-Din, bribed the father- 
in-law of the daring rebel to slay him, which was 
done, and the revolt was brought to an end. The 
Jews of Persia had considerable difficulty in appeas- 
ing the wrath of the Sultan, and were obliged to pay 
a large indemnity. 
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The death of Alroy did not entirely destroy the 
belief in his heaven-sent mission for the redemption 
of his people. Two impostors came to Bagdad and 
succeeded in perpetrating a huge fraud upon the 
credulous followers of the pseudo-Messiah. They an- 
nounced that upon a certain night they were all com- 
manded to commence a flight through the air from 
Bagdad to Jerusalem, and, in the meantime, the fol- 
lowers of Alroy were to give their property into the 
charge of these two messengers from their dead 
leader. The dénouement of this cunning scheme 
may be imagined; and yet, for many years after- 
ward, asect of Menahemites, as they were termed, 
continued to revere the memory of the so-called 
Messiah of Amadia. 

The principal source of the life of Alroy is the 
“Ttinerary ” of Benjamin of Tudela (ed. A. Asher, i. 
122-127). This version is followed in its main out- 
lines by Solomon ibn Verga, in his “Shebet Yehu- 
dah” (ed. Wiener, Hebrew text, p. 50). Ibn Verga 
states, on the authority of Maimonides (which, how- 
ever, can not be substantiated), that, when asked for 
a proof that he was truly the Messiah, Alroy (or 
David El-David, as Ibn Verga and 
David Gans in his “Zemah David” 
call him) replied, “Cut off my head 
and I shall yet live.” This was done, 
and thus the pretender escaped a crueler fate. David 
Gans, Gedaliah ibn Yahya (in his “Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah”), who calls him David Almusar, and R. 
Joseph ben Isaac Sambari (see A. Neubauer, “ Me- 
diseval Jew. Chron.” i. 128) closely follow Benjamin 
of Tudela’s version. The name Menahem ibn Alruhi 
(“the inspired one”), and the concluding episode of 
the impostors of Bagdad, are derived from the con- 
temporaneous chronicle of the apostate, Samuel ibn 
Abbas (see Wiener's *"Emek ha-Baka,” pp. 168 et 
seq., XXv."et seg.). The name Menahem (2.e., the com- 
forter) was a common Messianic appellation. The 
name Alroy is probably identical with Alruhi (see 
Wiener, /.c. ; Grütz, “Gesch. d. Juden," pp. 269 et 
seg., 420; Basnage, “ Hist. des Juifs," vii. 9). Lord 
Beaconsfield's novel, *The Wondrous Tale of Al- 
roy," is purely imaginary, and exalts a man who 
was probably a vulgar impostor into a high-souled 
“hero of a dramatic romance,” and invests him with 
a halo of glory. 


Literary 
Sources. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loeb, in Rev. Et. Jutues, xvi. 215, xvii. 904. 


M. A. 


ALSACE: A German territory which, together 
with Lorraine, forms a Reichsland, or imperial terri- 
tory. It lies between the River Rhine and the Vosges 
Mountains. The precise date when Jews settled in 
this and the neighboring regions can not be definitely 
fixed. According to some historians there were Jews 
in Cologne in the fourth century: others date their 
presence in Mayence from the end of the eighth 
century. If these statements be true, it is not impos- 
sible that Jews resided also in the chief city of Alsace 
during the period of the Frankish and Carlovingian 
kings. This was Schoepflin's view in the last cen- 
tury (4 Alsatia Ilustrata,” translated by Ravenez, v. 
148); but he furnished no proofs. However, Benja- 
min of Tudela, in his account of his travels between 
the years 1160 and 1178, speaks of having met many 

rich and learned Jews in the towns of 

Traces of Treves, Worms, Speyer, and Strasburg ; 
Early Set- hence, Jewish communities must have 
tlements. existed there in the second half of the 
twelfth century. According to J. Eut- 

ing(* Aeltere Hebrüische Inschriftenim Elsass, 71887), 
the oldest of the gravestones unearthed in 1868 in 
the Rue des Juifsat Strasburg dated from this time. 


Alsace 
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Another tombstone bore the date of 1223 ; but most 
of the remainder are of the fourteenth century. 

The second code of laws, promulgated by the 
prince-bishop of Strasburg about the year 1200, pre- 
scribed that the Jews of that city should furnish 
the episcopal standards (“ Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Strassburg,” i. 481). In 1283 a Jews’ quarter ex- 
isted in the city (“ Urkundenb." i. 185), and the term 
“Jew” was applied to some of the Christian inhab- 
itants cither as a sobriquet, or because they were de- 
scended from baptized Israelites. Under the emperor 
Frederick IL, there were Jews in Hagenau (Richer 
de Lenones, ad annum 1236; Boehmer, “Fontes,” 
ili. 58); and, some time later (about 1260), those of 
Weissenburg were accused of ritual murder, and ex- 
pelled from the town (* Annales de Colmar”: Boeh- 
mer, “Fontes,” ii. 4). The author of the anonymous 
appendix to the “Annales de Colmar” (about 1800) 
says: "In Alsatia . . . chyrurgici pauci, physici 
pauciores; Judei pauci; heeretici in locis plurimis 
abundabant" (In Alsatia there were few surgeons 
and fewer physicians; Jews also were few, but in 
most places heretics abounded; * Annales de Col- 
mar,” ed. Gérard et Liblin, p. 230). When the bishop 
of Strasburg, Walter von Geroldseck, quarreled with 
the citizens, one of his grievances was the maltreat- 
ment of the Jews by his rebellious subjects; and in 
an agreement entered into with his successor the town 
council engaged not to exact the payment of im- 
posts from the Jews for five years (* Urkundenb." i. 
974). 

For nearly three quarters of a century the Jews of 
Alsace were simply tolerated; but in the last decade 

of the thirteenth century their perse- 


Era of cution began. In 1290 the people of 
Persecu- Mülhausen rose against the Jewish 
tion. usurers. One of them, a certain Sol- 


man of Neuenburg, was beaten to death 
by the mob; and King Rudolph I. by proclamation 
annulled all debts to the Jews, amounting. to 200 
silver marks—about $20,000 or £4,000 of the present 
day (Mosmann, “Cartulaire de Mulhouse," i. 88). 
Two years later (1292) the Jews of Colmar were ac- 
cused of ritual murder, and a riot ensued (Boehmer, 
“Fontes,” ii. 30. During the following year the 
people of Rufach, aided perhaps by the avaricious 
clergy, began to show intolerance toward the Jews 
of that city, who fled precipitately to Colmar (25. ii. 
31). In the ^ Annales de Colmar" (p. 168) it is re- 
corded that in 1296 a Jew of Sulzmatt, having been 
accused of theft, was hanged by his feet on a gibbet 
and remained in this position for eight days, when, 
according to the account, he succeeded in freeing 
himself. Another Jew was murdered at Ensisheim 
in 1299 (čb. p. 182). 

Persecution, once begun, diminished somewhat at 
certain intervals, but never ceased entirely. When 
King Henry VIL of Germany in 1308 delivered the 
Jews of Rufach and Sulzmatt to John of Dirpheim, 
bishop of Strasburg, several of them were imprisoned, 
and others perished at the stake for unknown reasons. 
A second massacre of the Jews occurred in Rufach 
in the year 1338, on the anniversary of the conver- 
sion of St. Paul; and shortly afterward nearly all 
the Jews were expelled, at least temporarily, from 
the bishopric of Upper Alsace (“ Alsatia Illustrata,” 
iv. 262). 

The period between 1337 and 1338 was particu- 
larly unfortunate for the Jews scattered over the 
neighboring country; and from the meager records 
of contemporary writers it appears that the move- 
ment against them ultimately developed into a gen- 
eral uprising of the peasantry. In May, 1337, Um- 
behoven, a knight of Dorlisheim, and Zimberlin, a 


noble of Andlau (according to another authority, 
à simple innkeeper), collectively taking the name of 
"Kónig ARMLEDER" (King Leather-arm), placed 
themselves at the head of a mob of peasants and 

massacred the Jews of Ensisheim, 
Massacres. Mühlhausen, Rufach, and other towns. 

They then marched on Colmar and 
summoned the magistrates of the city to surrendor 
the Jews to them; but the citizens of Strasburg 
having decided to assist in the defense of the threat- 
ened city, the mob dispersed (“ Chronique de Kæ- 
nigshoven,” ed. Hegel, p. 759). At about the same 
time the Jews of Ribeauville, who in 1881 had been 
turned over by Louis of Bavaria to the Sieur de 
Ribeaupierre as surety for a loan of 400 marks in 
silver (corresponding to $80,000 of the present day), 
were accused of being poisoners and were massacred 
(“Alsatia Ilustrata," iv. 262). 

Isolated cases of murder also occurred at Stras- 
burg. In 1337 a Jew accused of killing alittle girl 
was burned; and the child was buried with great 
pomp, and honored by the crowd as a martyr (Gran- 
didier, * Nouvelles Œuvres Inédites,” v. 344). Still 
Strasburg practically remained the city of refuge for 
the Jews of Alsace up to about the middle of the 

fourteenth century; and as its com- 

Strasburg merce and industry developed, the im- 

a City perial free city adjusted its relations 
of Refuge. with the Jewsin a manner that, though 
onerous, was at least endurable. In 
accordance with an agreement made in 1325, the Jews 
occupied a quarter of their own in the city of Stras- 
burg and had their own cemetery (* Urkundenb." ii. 
994). If they could not acquire real estate, they were 
not compelled to submit their actions at law to any 
judges other than the mayor—a privilegethatassured 
them a measure of protection, thou gh it was doubt- 
less costly. A certificate of protection (Schutzbrief) 
issued in 18388 to sixteen persons, and valid for five 
years, cost 1,072 marks, of which 1,000 were payable 
to the city, 60 to the king, and 19 to the bishop. As 
compensation for this, the Jews were permitted to en- 
gage in moncy-lending; the rate on loans being fixed 
for them at 5 or 6 per cent a week, or at 43 per cent 
per annum (“Chronique de Kenigshoven," ed. He- 
gel, append. iv. 977). 

The degree of culture among these Jews is shown, 
at least relatively, by the fragments of their grave- 
stones which have recently been unearthed, and by 
the fact that Jews of othér cities attended the lec- 
tures of the rabbisof Strasburg. There is still extant 
a letter of the mayor of Schlettstadt to the mayor of 
Strasburg praying the latter to allow some of the Jews 
of the former place to sojourn in Strasburg, in order 
that they might take advantage of the teaching of the 
rabbis there (^ Urkundenb.” v. 1099). 

Then came that horrible “year of terror,” which 
descended upon all Alsace and swept away most of 

its Jewish communities. A letter of 

‘í Confes- Rudolph of Oron, bailiff of Lausanne 
sions? (Nov. 15, 1848), announced to the 
Under Tor- mayor of Strasburg that certain Jews 
ture. of Lausanne had confessed, under tor- 
ture, that by order of, and in collusion 

with, their coreligionists of Italy they had poisoned 
all the wells in the Rhine valley. It was, they said, 
to avenge the cruelties of King Leather-arm that 
the Jews spread around this poison, which would 
not kill them, but would kill the Christians (* Ur- 
kundenb." v. 164-910). In December, 1848, the city 
council of Obernai (Enheim) notified that of Stras- 
burg that they had put to the torture five Jews, 
arrested at the last large fair at Speyer, and that 
these had admitted their participation in this crime 
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(*Urkundenb." v. 177). On Dec. 29, the council 
of Colmar also announced that a certain Heg- 
mann, one of the Jews under its protection, had, 
under torture, accused Jacob, the cantor of the 
synagogue of Strasburg, of having sent him the 
poison which he put in the wells of Colmar: one of 
his cousins, a woman named Bela, had similarly 
poisoned the wells of Ammerschweier. Notwith- 
standing these accusations, the chief magistrates, in- 
fluenced no doubt as much by self-interest as by hu- 
manity, continued to protect the Jewish community 
of their city. Buta general uprising, instigated by 
the civic magnates and the neighboring nobles— 
possibly also by the clergy itself—broke out at Stras- 
burg in February, 1849. 'The councillor, Peter Swar- 
ber, and his two colleagues were deposed, mulcted 
in heavy fines, and expelled. Afterward the new 
communal authorities constituted by this revolu- 
tionary movement decreed the extermination of all 
the Strasburg Jews as well as of all Jewish refugees 
residing temporarily in the city. At this time there 
were barely 2,000 Jews having settled dwelling- 
places in the city, which contained, at most, 15,000 
or 20,000 inhabitants all told. On St. Valentine's 
day (February 14), 1849, the Jews in 

Strasburg the city were burnt en masse on the 
the Scene of site of their own cemetery. A small 
a Holo- number who had abjured their faith, 
caust. together with some children, were 
saved, the latter being snatched from 

the flames. The number of the victims of this hor- 
rible holocaust has been greatly exaggerated by tra- 


dition (* Chronique de Koenigshoven,” pp. 761-764), 


Undoubtedly they owed their fate chiefly to their 
wealth, as isattested by the chronicler: “Ir gelte vas 
ouch die sache davon die Juden getoedet wurden ” 
(Their money was the cause of the Jews’ death). 
Other Jews were burnt at Schiettstadt together with 
a supposed Christian accomplice (“ Urkundenb." v. 
195), At Colmar and in other towns the Jews were 
sacrificed without being heard in their own defense; 
only at Landau, where they were numerous, was an 
attempt at defense made, and there without success. 
The imperial authorities did absolutely nothing to 
protect the servi camere tmpertalis (servants of the 
imperial chamber), as the Jews were then called 
in the Holy Roman Empire. In April, 1849, Charles 
IV. of Germany laid claim to the proceeds of all the 
loans made by the Jews of Strasburg to the Count 
of Würtemberg. On June 5, 1349, a defensive alli- 
ance was formed between the municipal authorities 
of Strasburg, the bishop of Strasburg, and the Abbot 
of Murbach, the Count of Würtemberg, and a num- 
ber of other Alsatian grandees, to repel any attempt 
to inquire into the massacre. Some months later 
Charles IV. absolved the people of Speyer from all 
responsibility for the massacre of February (Letter 
of Sept. 12, 1849, * Urkundenb.” v. 207). These at- 
tempts at extermination did not annihilate the Jews 
of Alsace nor prevent accessions to their number. 

The proper names recorded in the authorities cited 
prove that the greater part of the Jews who d welt in 
Alsace during the fourteenth century came from the 
right bank of the Rhine. In 1356 there were Jews 
again at Mühlhausen; for Petri (^ Mühlhauser Ge- 
schüchten," p. 45) gives an account of a Jew in that 
town who had been apprehended by the lord of Neu- 
enstein, thrust into a sack, and carried to Franche- 
mE in order that ransom might be extorted from 
im. 

In granting new franchises to the town of Hage- 
nau, Charles IV. accorded to it the right to receive 
or to reject at will protected Jews (^ Alsatia Illus- 
trata," v. 247); and in 1374 he extended the same 
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privilege to the city of Kaisersberg (ib. v. 298). Jews 
were living at Colmar in 1885. In 1369 Jews were 
again admitted to Strasburg (“ Urkundenb.” v. 715). 
An ordinance (Judenordnung) concerning them, 
dated May 14, 1375, refers to the presence of a dozen 
families (^ Urkundenb.” v. 880); another, issued in 
1388, directs that they be treated and protected as 
other citizens (*Urkundenb." vi. 89); and a short 
time afterward, on the recommendation of the Count 


of Ottinger, sixteen families were admitted from 
Ulm, Bretten, Breisach, Wesel, and Mosheim (* Ur- 
kundenb." vi. 95). In 1884 the mayor appointed a 
Jew, Maitre Gutleben, as physician, with a salary 
of three hundred crowns (about $860 nominal) per 
annum. Although the community was not large, it 
must have been rich, as in 1385 the Count Palatine 
Robert alone owed the Jews of Strasburg the sum 
of 15,400 fl. ($7,700 nominal; see * Urkundenb." vi. 
143). Undoubtedly their wealth was a constant 
source of menace to them; for King Wenceslaus of 
Germany (Feb. 6, 1886) ordered the municipality to 
enforce against the Jews sumptuary laws in matters 
of dress, and to require them to resume the yellow 
shoes and sugar-loaf hats formerly worn by them 
(4 Urkundenb." vi. 162; see BADGE). The same year 
the mayor fined them 20,000 fl. ($10,000). In 1387, 
delegates from the Rhenish cities assembled at Speyer 
(where in 1885 they had considered the Jewish ques- 
tion) and adopted resolutions inimical to the Jews. 
On the demand of the delegates from Strasburg it was 
resolved that neither male nor female Christians be 
allowed to act as domestic servants or wet-nurses in 
Jewish families, under penalty of being branded on 
the forehead (* Urkundenb." vi. 204). During this 
year King Wenceslaus placed under the ban all Jews 
of Colmar, Schlettstadt, and Hagenau who refused to 
pay the taxes he demanded for their protection, and 
even included three imperial cities that had retained 
for themselves such Jewish contributions (* Urkun- 
denb.” vi. 194) In the month of June a Jew of 
Italian or French origin (Mamelot der Morschele, der 
Walch) chanced to enter the cathedral of Strasburg; 
aud though he had done nothing objectionable, he 
was beaten by the verger, expelled, and threatened 
with drowning if he should reenter the city (* Ur- 
kundenb.? vi. 198). 

The Jews were a source of considerable revenue to 
the city treasury. They numbered at that time about 
twenty families, who paid an annual tax of 727 fl. 
(8865.50 nominal); and the richest one among them, 
called in the records “der ryche Sigmund,” paid 203 
fl. (8101.59; see “ Urkundenb.” vi. 211). 

In the autumn a new and much graver peril threat- 
ened the Alsatian Jews. A weaver of Bischheim, 
named Lauwelin, was accused of having offered his 
own child to the Jews of Strasburg for a ritual sac- 
rifice, and—doubtless under torture—was convicted 
of the crime; and as à punishment his eyes were put 
out (* Urkundenb.” vi. 207) By the beginning of 
the year 1388 the entire Jewish community was ex- 
pelled and their real estate confiscated—a condition 
which was maintained until the French Revolution 
of 1793. In 1392 the scrolls and the tables of the Law 
belonging to the synagogue were still preserved in 
Strasburg (“Chronique de Koenigshoven," pp. 975- 
986). Colmar was also the scene of acts of violence 
which did not end so brutally. Wenceslaus annulled 
all the claims of the Jews of that city against their 
Christian debtors in 1392 (Mossmann, “Juifs de Col- 
mar," p. S. In 1897 another story of poisoned wells 
was circulated in Upper Alsace through a certain Jew 
of Ribeauville, whose confessions implicated fresh 
victims (Schreiber, “ Freiburger Urkundenb.” ii. 108). 

The fifteenth century was a period of comparative 
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calm for the Jews of Alsace. During that period they 
were the victims of incessant chicanery rather than 
actual persecution, except in the later 


The decades of the century when acts of 
Fifteenth violence were renewed (1476-77), at 
Century. the commencement of the general agi- 


tation produced by the Burgundian 
wars between Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. In 
1486 Emperor Sigismund prohibited the citizens of 
Hagenau from renting or selling houses to the Jews 
(^ Alsatia Illustrata,” v. 170). On Oct. 31, 1487, he 
prohibited the Jews of Colmar from acquiring any 
real estate in the town or its suburbs, without special 
permission from the mayor, who seems to have 
wearied of his protégés; forin 1478 only two families 
were tolerated withinthecity. By decrec of Emperor 
Frederick IIT. the Jews of Schlettstadt were, in turn, 
expelled from that city Dec. 12, 1479 (J. Gény, * Die 
Reichsstadt Schlettstadt," p. 206); but he refused to 
sanction the expulsion of those at Colmar—no doubt 
because they found intluential defenders at his court 
(Mossmann, op. cit. p. 18). 
The opening of the sixteenth century marked a 
revival of economic and religious antipathy toward 
the Jews of Alsace. To the city of 
The Münster, where during the Middle 
Sixteenth Agesthere had been no Jews, Maximil- 
Century. ian I. gave permission to admit or re- 
ject members of that race; but the 
citizens decided to exclude from the rights of citizen- 
ship all persons who even borrowed money from the 
Jews (* Alsatia Illustrata,” v. 281). At iength (Jan. 
22, 1510), this ruler granted to the city of Colmar 
the long-desired right to expel the Jews, so that 
whenever their business affairs called them to that 
city they were compelled to pay a toll and to wear the 
vellow badge on their garments. Maximilian also 
presented the Jewish synagogue and the cemetery 
to his secretary, Jeau Spiegel of Schlettstadt. 
Driven from the city, the Jews dwelt in the vil- 
lages surrounding Colmar and continued to do busi- 
ness with its citizens: they were then prohibited 
from depositing their wares with Christians. In 
order to rid himself of his neighbors, the mayor 
obtained permission from Charles V. to forbid their 
entrance into the city (April 25, 1541). This did 
not hinder the imperial chancellery from renewing, 
on May 24, 1541, at the request of R. JOSEL or 
RosuEIM, all the privileges enjoyed by the Colmar 
Jews. R. Josel exercised, though unofficially, the 
functions of collector of the customs and protector 
of the Jews of Alsace. These latter were far from 
being as numerous then as they were one or two 
centuries later. A detailed census ordered by the 
regency of Ensisheim showed only 52 families in the 
whole of Austrian Alsace; and in 1574 they were 
expelled from the country. Then there began be- 
tween the city of Colmar and its Jewish inhabitants 
a struggle for the favor of the imperial chancel- 
lery—a struggle marked for its corrupt influence, 
and which, after continuing for several years, ended 
in 1549 disadvantageously forthe Jews. From that 
time until its union with France, Colmar became the 


most important and the most anti-Semitic city of . 


Upper Alsace. So strong was this sentiment in 
1622 that the mayor positively refused the bishop of 
Strasburg, and through him the archduke Leopold 
of Austria, permission for one of his subjects, a 
Jewish horse-dealer named Kossmann of Wettols- 
heim, to enter the city; and it was only in 1691 that 
Jews were again allowed to set foot in Colmar 
(* Kaufhauschronik," ed. Waltz, p. 58). Inthe other 
cities similar conditions prevailed. In 1517 the 
mayor of Landau consented to admit ten Jewish 


families to the city on the payment of 400 fl. ($900) 
annually; but in 1525 he decided to expel them, 
aud finally did so, although opposed by the Elector 
Palatine. At Obernai the chief bailiff, Jacques de 
Morimont, forbade Jews to enter the city except on 
market-days (* Alsatia Illustrata,” v. 270). At Weis- 
senburg an imperial edict deciared void the agree- 
ments which the city had entered into with the Jews 
(ib. v. 247); while at Schlettstadt, after having greatly 
restricted the business of the Jews, under an imperial 
edict issued Feb. 24, 1521, the mayor availed himself 
of a suit for the recovery of a debt, brought by the 
Jews against some of the citizens, as a pretext for 
their total expulsion in 1529 (Gény, op. cit. p. 201). 

In the seventeenth century a noteworthy immi- 

gration of Jews into Alsace began, caused mainly 
by the Thirty Years’ War. They 

The Seven- came from the right bank of the Rhine, 
teenth where the authorities were powerless 

Century. to control or impede them. At that 

time military rule superseded civil 
authority everywhere; and both the chiefs of the 
various factions and those of the army availed 
themselves of the keen commercial instinct of the 
Jews to equip their cavalry and to replenish their 
commissariats. To the soldiers they were indispen- 
sable as agents for the disposal of pillage. From the 
beginning of the Thirty Years’ War Jews settled on 
the lands of the bishopric of Strasburg, in the county 
of Hanau-Lichtenberg, on the estate of the lords 
of Ribeaupierre, and in other cities, especially at 
Hagenau. Desiring to augment their revenues, the 
nobles of the vicinity of Lower Alsace sold to the 
Jews the right to settle in the villages; for there 
they preferred to dwell. Denizens of the cities in 
the Middle Ages, the Jews of Alsace, driven by irre- 
sistible force to the country districts in the seven- 
teenth century, became a rural class with no taste 
for agricultural pursuits, and remained such even in 
the eighteenth century. By the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, Austria ceded her possessions in Alsace to 
France, and in 1681 Louis XIV. took possession of 
Strasburg. 

In the first general census of the “ Jewish nation” 
of Alsace, taken in 1689 by order of Intendant 
Jacques de la Grange, a total for the whole province 
of 525 Jewish families is given. These, allowing at 
least five persons to each family, would represent 
about 2,600 souls. Of this number, 391 families be- 
longed to Lower Alsace, 184 to Upper Alsace and 
to the Sundgau. The urban Jewish population was 
insignificant (Landau had 3 families, Hagenau 19, 
Weissenburg 8, Buchsweiler 18, Saverne 6, Obernai 
9); but in certain small villages the number of fam- 
iles was larger. There were 37 families at West- 
hofen, 20 at Marmontier, 17 at Bollweiler, and 14 at 
Hegenheim (* Revue d’ Alsace,” 1859, p. 564), 

From 1697 the increase in population was consid- 
erable; in his “ Mémoire sur l’ Alsace" (p. 229), revised 
to that date, La Grange gives 8,655 Jews in Alsace, of 
whom 897 were in Upper and 2,766 in Lower Alsace; 
and they formed about one-seventieth of the total 
population of that time. In 1716 there were 1,269 
families, numbering over 6,000 individuals, and from 
that time, owing to the prolonged peace which 
the province enjoyed in the eighteenth century— 

doubtless also to the uninterrupted 


Statistics immigration—the growth was aston- 
in the ishingly rapid. The statistics for 1750 


Eighteenth show the number of families to have 
Century. been 2,585; in 1760 it had increased 
to 3,045, and in 1785 to 8,942 families, 

aggregating 19,624 individuals. The Jewish pop- 
ulation of the cities did not show any material 
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increase. In Colmar, Schiettstadt, and Kaiscrsporg 
there was not a Jewish inhabitant; Strasburg, with 
a very bad grace, tolerated the presence of the fam- 
ily of the chief commissary of the army, Cerf-Beer, 
who had been appointed by Louis XV.; Hagenau 
had 325 Jews, Rosheim 268, Buchsweiler 297, 
Ribeauville 285, Landau 145, Weissenburg 165, and 
Obernai 196. But certain small cities of Upper Al- 
sace had Jewish populations that outnumbered the 
Christian. 
]Iegenheim 409, Niederhagenthal 856, Wintzenheim 
2321. Zillisheim near Mülhausen 3323, Bischheim, a 
suburb of the city of Strasburg, 473 (“ Dénombre- 
ment Général des Juifs d'Alsace," Colmar, 1785). 
This rapid increase in population naturally added 
to the difficulties of earning a livelihood. With the 
liberal professions and the larger channels of trade 
closed to them, what could the Jews do? In the 
cities they were not considered eligible to member- 
ship in the gilds of trades and handicrafts; besides, 
the greater number of them were scattered over the 
country. Their own legitimate avenues of trade 
were cattle-dealing and the selling of second-hand 
goods. These were insufficient for their support ; and 
they resorted to the lending of money on notes or 
morteages, at an unfixed rate of interest often 
amounting to usury. 'Themost hostile authors agree 
iu depicting the Alsatian Jews of the end of the 
eighteenth century as poorly fed, clothed in rags, 
and possessing only a limited capital, which they 
loaned, and on the interest of which they realized 
enough to support themselves. The antipathy of the 
masses to them never died out, though toward the 
middle of the seventeenth century the humiliating 
badge that they had been ordered to wear dis- 
appeared. A copy of this badge—a small yellow 
disk, which was attached to their clothes—is found in 
“Te Cornelius Redivivus” of King Louis XIII., en- 
graved in 1617. If no longer massacred (albeit in 
1657 a mob at Dachstein burned several Jews), they 
suffered none the less from extortions and exactions. 
They were beset by narrow and tyrannical regula- 
tions, even in cities where they were received with 
more than ordinary toleration. Thus a decree of the 
Archduke Leopold of Austria (May 22, 1619) regu- 
lated everything pertaining to their 
Attitude of public and private life, and prohibited 
Leopold them from acquiring real estate. By 
of Austria. this decree they could not recover 
notes of credit against Christians until 
after they had been recorded by the registrar or 
provost of the locality. They were prohibited from 
publicly celebrating their religious rites, from shel- 
tering a strange Jew for more than forty-cight 
hours, and from employing Christian servants on 
holidays or Sundays. For the privilege of passing 
from one town to another they were compelled to 
pay a special tax (Judenzoll). When Alsace came 
under the dominion of France the condition of the 
Jews was not ameliorated. At first Louis XIV. or 
his ministers inclined toward their expulsion (1651); 
later, by virtue of letters patent issued Sept. 25, 
1657, the king took them under his special protec- 
tion. But that did not prevent the lord-lieutenant, 
Poncet de la Rivière, from levying upon them, in 
1672, an additional tax for royal protection (in ad- 
dition to that which they paid to the lord of the 
manor direct), which amounted to 103 fl. ($5.25) per 
family. The Jews soon learned how to make them- 
selves useful to the new government as agents and 
as farmers of the revenues of those who held mo- 
nopolies of the sale of salt, iron, and other minerals; 
above all, it was not long before they were consid- 
ered necessary to provide remounts for the royal 


At Darmenach there were 840 Jews, at- 


- 


Cavalry that garrisoned Alsace. After the Peace of 
Ryswick (1697) the question arose how best to re- 
leve the province of its Jewish population. But 
the War of the Spanish Succession af- 
Effect forded new opportunities to the Jews 
of Peace of to render special services, and on Jan. 
Ryswick. 31, 1713, Pontchartrain notified the 
provincial and local authorities that 

the king did not deem it fit to expel them. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the condition of 
the Jews became more and more precarious. Though, 
at the close of the preceding century, La Grange had 
been able to say (^ Mémoires," p. 239), "There were 
very few of them who were in easy circumstances, 
and none whom one might call rich," this was now 
even more the case. In the Sundgau the hatred of 
the farmers, who had been ruined by Jewish usurers, 
grew apace, and a series of decrees of the Sovereign 
Council, the parliament of Alsace, served to remind 
the Jewsof the fact that they lived there only through 
the royal toleration. Thus, in 1726, the Council or- 
dered the destruction of the three synagogues of 
Wintzenheim, Bischheim, and Hagenthal, which had 
been built without sovereign authority; in 1798 the 
king forbade the Jews to bake their bread on Sun- 
days; in 1740 they were forbidden to dwell in the same 
houses with Christians, even though the Christians 
consented. All illicit intercourse between a Jew 
anda Christian woman was punishable by the gal- 
lows, or at the least the galleys for life, for the 
man; the woman being condemned to seclusion and 
a flogging. 

From the date of the French conquest of Alsace, 
the organization of the Jewish communities of that 
province became more centralized. Formerly each 
lord of the manor, where the Jews were sufficiently 
numerous to warrant it, appointed a chief over the 
community—a rabbi who was entrusted with the 

administration of all the religious func- 


Status tions of the community, and who acted 
of the also as common judge in all the civil 
Rabbis. suits between Jews, the latter having 


the privilege of appeal from the rab- 
binical tribunal to the superior courts. Over these 
rabbis the government of Louis XIV. appointed a su- 
perior; and on May 21, 1681, nominated Aaron Worm- 
ser chief rabbi of the Jews of Upper and Lower 
Alsace, setting his residence at St. Louis de Brisach, 
and later at Colmar. At the outset this innovation 
met with opposition from those most concerned. In 
1704, Samuel Lévy, the successor of Wormser, had 
much to contend with from recalcitrant rabbis and 
delinquent laymen, and the Sovereign Council au- 
thorized him to pronounce excommunication upon 
them. 

Little is known of the internal life of the Jewish 
communities of Alsace during the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and only a very vague idea can be formed of 
their intellectual and moral condition. One Hirtzel 
Léviof Wettolsheim, condemned for armed robbery 
on false evidence and sentenced to be broken on the 
wheel at Colmar, Dec. 31, 1754, was exonerated by 
a decree of the Parliament of Metz, Sept. 24, 1755. 
The dark side of the Jewish question of that time is 
shown in the long and significant suit over forged re- 
ceipts that engaged public attention in Upper Alsace 
during 1778 and 1779. It appears that the peasants 
strove to avoid their debts by the aid 
of forged receipts, made wholesale and 
sold to them by a number of daring 
swindlers, most of whom were caught 
and punished with imprisonment, the pillory, or at 
the galleys, or with death on the gallows. The dis- 
appointment of the peasants, who had been duped 
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and who had hoped for immediate relief from their 
debts, only increased their hatred toward their credi- 
tors, who were almost as poor as themselves. 

The royal edict of January, 1784, which relieved 
the Jews from certain odious taxes such as the poll- 
tax, and permitted them to follow agricultural pur- 
suits, came too late to effect a change in their hab- 
its, Which had been contirmed through centuries cf 
time; nor did it allay the antagonism of their adver- 
saries. The Christian rural population, burdened 
as it was with debt, found consolation in its tradi- 
tional contempt for the Jewish minority. Fear of 
an energetic and well-organized police led the peas- 
ants to exercise some self-restraint. But all at once 
the question of granting equality to all the inhabi- 
tants without respect to religion suddenly presented 
itself. The sovereign power, paralyzed, was in no 
condition to control popular passion; and from that 
time it was feared that what had been considered 
merely the spirit of discord would ultimately develop 
into a display of physical resentment. From the out- 
set public temperament was indicated in the cahiers 
de doléance (official instructions of the electors to 
the deputies at the States General as to their wishes 
and complaints), compiled by the various electoral 
districts of Alsace. Several districts called for a re- 
duction in the number of Jews. The clergy of the 
districts of Colmar and Schlettstadt demanded that 
thenceforth in order to check their “astounding in- 
crease” only the oldest son in each Jewish family 
should be allowed to marry. The nobility of these 
districts declared that the very existence of the Jews 
was a public calamity. The bourgeoisie of Belfort 
and Hüningen wished to deprive the Jews of the 
right to lend money; that of Colmar and Schlettstadt 
desired that they at least be prohibited from lending 
money to Christians; while Strasburg insisted on the 
confirmation of its ancient anti-Jewish privileges 
and on the right to expel the family of Cerf-Beer. 

When the news of the fall of the Bastile reached the 
province, disorder broke out everywhere; the castles 
and convents of Upper Alsace were pillaged; and in 
the Sundgau the peasants attacked the dwellings of 
the Jews. Under the leadership of an adventurer, 
who claimed to be the Duke of Artois, brother of 
Louis XVI., the peasantry devastated nineteen vil- 
lages one after the other, demolishing the dwellings 
and burning the commercial papers and books of 
their Jewish creditors. Abandoning everything to 
the pillagers, the unfortunate Jews fled for safety 
to the republic of Basel and to the bishopric of the 
same name. Ultimately it became necessary to send 
a number of troops, under General de Vietinghoff, 
into the Sundgau and the valley of the Saint Amarin 
to restore peace, or at least its outward semblance, in 
those regions. Some philanthropists, who for years 
had interested themselves in the regeneration of the 
oppressed Jews, now degraded by a prolonged servi- 
tude, worked upon the public opinion of Paris and 
upon that of the National Assembly, in order to ob- 
tain for them civil rights, or at least official recog- 
nition of their social standing. In order to com- 
prehend fully the struggle that now engaged the 
publie opinion of Alsace and that of the capital, it 
must not be forgotten that the number of Jews that 
had settled elsewhere in France was relatively small, 
and that the Spanish or Portuguese Jews, the Jews 
of Bordeaux, of Avignon, and of Paris had generally 
attained a higher plane in development than the 
“barbarian Jews” of Alsace. Indeed, public opin- 
ion in the capital was more in favor of a reform of 
this kind because it almost ignored local conditions. 
But the deputies from the province were unanimous 
in their opposition to such a measure; and the ma- 


jority of the inhabitants— Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Reformed— were in perfect accord with them. Rew- 
bell, a deputy from Upper Alsace, was 
especially vehement in his defense of 
“his hard-working and unfortunate 
compatriots, who were oppressed in a 
most atrocious manner by a horde of cruel Africans 
that swarmed over the country”; he even declared 
that the decree which granted the Jews citizens’ 
rights would be the signal for their destruction in 
Alsace (session of Sept. 21, 1789). "Together with 
his colleagues he opposed the discussion of the Jew- 
ish question, and endeavored to have the matter ad- 
journed. But one month later (Oct.14,1789) a depu- 
tation of Jews from Alsace and from Metz presented 
themselves at the bar of the National Assembly and 
prayed for the redress of their wrongs; and subse- 
quently the Assembly decided that the question of 
the amalgamation of the Jews with the other citizens 
be placed on the agenda of the Assembly. 

On Dec. 22,1789, the Assembly debated the question 
of admitting to the public service all citizens without 
distinction of creed; but in spite of the unanimous 
opposition of the deputies from Alsace, the majority 
voted the admission of non-Catholics only, with the 
rider that it was not thereby intended to prejudge 
any matter concerning the Jews (session of Dec. 25, 
1789). The opposition to the Hebrew race was not 
restricted to the floor of the Assembly; for innumer- 
able pamphlets were published, most of which op- 
posed the plan of amalgamation. Captain de Foissac, 
in command of the garrison of Pfalzburg, was the 
first to answer a brochure by the Abbé Grégoire. M. 
de Hell, deputy from the districts of Hagenau and 
Weissenburg, was the author of a tirade against the 
Jews; and his colleague Ptlieger, deputy from Bel- 
fort and Hiiningen, issued “an opinion” opposing 
the granting of civil rights to the Jews. Notwith- 
standing thisagitation,a new petition from the French 
Jews, Jan. 28,1790, reopened the discussion in the As- 
sembly and met with some measure of success. A ma- 
jority (874 yeas, 224 nays) supported 
the claims of the Portuguese Jews who 
had settled in France, and those of Avi- 
gnon; but Francis Joseph Schwendt, a 
deputy from Strasburg, insisted on restricting the de- 
bate so as to exclude all reference. to the Jews of Al- 
sace. ‘This, he claimed, was absolutely necessary for 
the reestablishment of the public peace and to guar- 
antee the safety of the 26,000 German Jews. The As- 
sembly, unwilling to oppose the public opinion of an 
entire province, postponed the settlement of this im- 
portant problem, which was brought before them in- 
sistently on Feb. 26 and March 23. In the month of 
February, the Society of the Friends of the Constitu- 
tion, founded at Strasburg, encouraged the sympa- 
thizers to raise their voices in favor of equality in 
Alsace itself. On the 17th of the same month, Fran- 
cois-Xavier Levrault proposed that the society re- 
fute the charges made by Captain de Foissac; on 
the 20th they admitted to their society the first Jew 
member, Marx Beer, son of the rich banker, Cerf- 
Beer; and on the 27th M. Brunck of Frundeck, who 
had been appointed to consider the question of the 
civil status of the Jews, presented his report. "This 
report was received with marked approbation; and 
the society ordered its publication in French aud 
German. Thereupon there was intense excitement 
throughout the city. One hundred and fifty citi- 
zens petitioned that the primary assemblies be con- 
vened in order to discuss the question publicly. The 
petition was read to the General Council, and the 
permission prayed for granted. Ultimately, by an 
almost unanimous vote, the citizens of Strasburg 
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declared themselves opposed to the granting of civil 
rights to the Jews. On April 8 an address, signed 
bv all the municipal officers and by thousands of the 
better classes of the citizens in Strasburg, was pre- 
sented to the National Assembly: it declared that 
the signers did not wish to have any Jewish citizens 
within the city walls. The Assembly considered 
this address on April 18; and a few days later an- 
other from Colmar brought tidings of similar sen- 
timents in the Upper Rhine region. In view of the 
constant agitation kept up by a flood of counter- 
revolutionary literature distributed over the dis- 
turbed districts by the emigrants and the contuma- 
cious clergy, a considerable time elapsed before the 
Constitutional Committee dared to propose any defi- 
nite solution of the problem. 

While theories were being discussed in Paris, the 
ill-treatment of the Jews in Alsace had not entirely 
ceased. In the new department of the Upper Rhine 
especially the local authorities frequently refused 
permission to Jews to establish themselves in the 
community, or prohibited them from collecting the 
promissory notes of the Christians. At Oberhagen- 
thal, for example, the Jews were compelled to re- 
quest the executive of the department to send 
troops, whom they offered to pay, to protect them 
against the exactions of the municipality (Procés- 
verbaux du Directoire du Haut-Rhin, March, 1791). 
In Hegenheim a Christian woman was compelled to 
do penance in the Catholic church for having kin- 
dled a fire on the Sabbath for a Jew (March 4, 1791). 
The mayor of Issenheim thrust into prison such of 
the Jews under his administration as did not send 
him the tongues of the oxen which they killed (May 
21.1791). Worse things happened in the department 
of the Lower Rhine. In December, 1790, the mayor 
of Obernai cast a young Jewish girl into prison and 
kept her there until after her delivery, in order that 
her child might forcibly be baptized in the Catholic 
church, although the father of the child, who was a 
Jew, had previously declared his intention of marry- 
ing the woman (sec Ezekiel Landau's “ Noda’ bi- 
Yehudah," on Eben ‘Ezer, 2d ed., No. 27). 

The prolonged discussions on the civil constitution 
of the clergy led to the shelving of the Jewish ques- 
tion during the summer of 1791; but on Sept. 27, 
Adrien Duport proposed that the Jews of France 
be accorded the rights of active citizens. Rewbell 
and Victor de Broglie, two deputies from the Upper 
Rhine, opposed the proposition. The former in- 
sisted that, although the Assembly had no desire to 
shield Jewish usurers—who, he said, held notes to 
the amount of twelve or fifteen millions of francs 

against debtors whose personal estate 
More never exceeded three millions in value 
Efforts for —it would be held responsible for all 

Redress. the troubles which its vote might ex- 

cite in Alsace. The Assembly desired 


to complete its humane work, but all that the old. 


and the new representatives of Alsace, united in the 
conference, could obtain, was the decree of Sept. 
98, which required the Jews to make a formal re- 
nunciation of the jurisdiction of their rabbis and to 
submit completely to the civil laws. “Few among 
them,” wrote Schwendt to his constituents on the 
same day, “will wish to take this oath”; and on 
Oct. 8 he wrote: “Nothing remains of the Jewish 
nation in France; and Judaism is now nothing more 
than the name of a distinct religion: those who are 
unwiling to yield this will not enjoy any of the 
rights of French citizens." Henceforward it be- 
came necessary to respect the laws; but the wrath 
of the reactionaries manifested itself violently in 
many pamphlets, as, for example, in * Les Pourquois 


du Peuple à ses Représentants "—an interrogatory 

addressed by the electors to their representatives. 

The Liberals themselves were somewhat disturbed 
by this movement, which they considered premature 

and altogether too radical. The Jews seem to have 

had the majority on their side; but, either from fear 
of the future or from ignorance, they were quite in- 

different to the signal victory which had been gained 
for them. However, here and there, they expressed 
their satisfaction, as at Bischheim, on Oct. 20, dur- 

ing the festival of the Constitution, when the rabbi 
and the priest fraternized before the national altar; 

and at a banquet given by a wealthy Israelite the pa- 

triotic inhabitants of all beliefs were united. Stras- 

burg, in particular, held aloof for a long time; and 

it was only on Feb. 21, 1792, that the Jews of the 

vicinity were admitted to the city, to take the oath 
of allegiance prescribed by the decree of the Legisla- 

tive Assembly, Nov. 18, 1791. 

It must be acknowledged that, as regards a very 

large number of the Jews of Alsace, the prolonged 
distrust of them was not altogether un- 
Causes of justifiable. Many of them engaged in 
Oppression. questionable transactions in govern- 
ment bonds, such as assignats, prom- 
issory notes issued by the Revolutionary govern- 
ment, and in the surreptitious exportation of specie 
prohibited by law. Some became the agents in or- 
dinary for the sale of tle antirevolutionary pam- 
phlets issued by tlie Cardinal de Rohan, and were the 
transmitters of the correspondence of those French 
citizens who had emigrated for political reasons; oth- 
ers instigated the emigration of young peasants har- 
assed by the fractious priesthood. But there were 
also among them a number of patriots who were lav- 
ish in their gifts to the volunteers, and who to aid in 
similar contributions deprived themselves of their 
jewels, and even offered to the fatherland the cande- 
labra of their synagogues. Soon they were treated 
with as much disfavor by the Radicals, who had come 
into power, as previously by the Liberals. When the 
Legislative Assembly called for 300,000 men, certain 
of the communes, such for instance as that of Wintz- 
enheim, supplied the greater part of its quota from 
among the Jewish minority. It may be mentioned 
that while many of the numerous volunteers fur- 
nished by the Jews found means to evade military 
service, several rose to the rank of officerand took part 
in the battles of the Upper Rhine during the wars of 
the Republic. 

In other places, as at Voegtlinshoffen, the Christians 
again sacked the dwellings and synagogues of the 
Jews (April, 1799). In February, 1793, a representa- 
tive, named Couturier, who had been sent into the 
Lower Rhine district to investigate conditions there, 
declared in his report that he suspected most of the 
Jews of being “the agents of the English”; and in 
June, 1793, other representatives informed the Assem- 
bly that “the Jewish faith was abhorred in Alsace,” 
because its votaries practised only usury and refused 
to work. | 

The Jacobin Club of Strasburg, successor of the 
* Society of the Friends of the Constitution " that had 

defended the Jews so zealously some 

The Jaco- years before, demanded on Oct. 1%, 
bin Club. 1798,theexpulsion of all the Jews from 
the city, and on Nov. 19, Representa- 

tive Baudot seriously proposed to devote himself to 
their regeneration by means of the guillotine. When 
the new revolutionary tribunal of the Lower Rhine 
began its circuit in the department (November, 1798), 
anumber of Jews were guillotined ; while others were 
sentenced to transportation to Madagascar for stock- 
jobbing, or for violations of the law regulating the 
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rates of interest, On Nov. 22 the Directory Coun- regrettable practises of the Jewish race. The first 


cil of the district of Strasburg decreed in an arbi- 
trary manner the abolition of the rite of cireumcision 
and of permission to wear a beard ; and it ordered the 
public burning of all books written in the Hebrew 
language. On Dec.1 a commissioner of the court, 
named Martin, ordered the arrest of all rabbis, can- 
tors, and synagogue officials of the district of Bari. 
When the Reign of Terror spread to Alsace there was 
scarcely a Jew of any means who was not mulcted in 
heavy fines, and imprisoned (May, 1794) with other 
suspects, under the pretext of being guilty of stock- 
jobbing, sclfishness, or fanaticism (R. Reuss, * Selig- 
mann Alexander, ou les Tribulations d'un Israélite 
Strasbourgeois pendant la Terreur ?). 
. In June, 1794, the Jacobin municipality of Saverne 
ordered, under very heavy penalty, the destruction 
of all the Jewish gravestones in the city, declaring 
them to be “manifestations of fanaticism.” Mean. 
while, although the Jews were denounced by the 
national agents as parasites, only one 
Reign of Jew suffered death as a victim of the 
Terror. Reign of Terror in the department of 
the Lower Rhine, in 1794. So farascan 
be ascertained, none suffered execution in the prov- 
ince of the Upper Rhine. But persecution continued 
till the fall of Robespicrre, and on J uly 22, 1794, a 
decree of the people’s representatives, Hentz and 
Goujon, ordered the arrest of all the priests, rabbis, 
and cantors in the districts of Schlettstadt and Alt. 
kirch, and their imprisonment in the citadel of Besan- 
con, Where they were detained till August. 

The lot of the Jews was not altered immediately 
after the downfall of Robespierre. Public opinion 
was still hostile to them in Alsace, and in November, 
1794, the Constitutional Committee of the Convention 
had to order the authorities of Strasburg to protect 
their Jewish citizens, against whom the keen business 
competition that existed in the city had been charged, 
and who had greatly increased in number during the 
war. Itis stated that there were at one time as many 
as 8,000 Jews in Strasburg, the total population being 
45,000. 

When the rural districts had quieted down, the 
Jews gradually dispersed, but did not largely apply 
themselves to agriculture. Those who remained in 
the cities, when not occupied in money-lending, were 
engaged in some sort of brokerage. Accordin g to the 
report of Laumond, prefect of the Lower Rhine for 
the year X., there were at that time, in this depart- 
ment alone, 587 pedlers. In the meantime the gov- 
ernment strove to get the Jews to take up the more 
regular and the more productive occupations, but 
without marked success. The secretary general of 
the administration of the Lower Rhine, named Bot- 


tin, in his annual report for 1799, refers in detail to 
Hirtzel Bloch, a Jew of Diebolsheim, as an example 


worthy of imitation, of one who had applied himself 
with energy and success to agricultural work. 

In the first yearsof the Empire, the general situation 
was not materially changed. Considerable fortunes 
had been accumulated by Jews who had speculated 
in assignats; others applied themselves to banking 
and to wholesale trading. The intellectual develop- 

ment of a minority among them at- 

Under the tained to the same level as that of the 
Empire. general population. Adepts in the lib- 
eral arts appeared with the new gener- 

ation that had been emancipated by the Revolution; 
and public offices were no longer denied to worthy 
Jews. Napoleon determined to hasten the develop- 
ment of this new element. To this end he sought to 
condemn in an official manner, and by an authority 
that he deemed more powerful than the civil law, all 


step toward this was his decree of May 80, 1806, sum- 
moning a convention of the Jewish notables, amon 
whom were many Aisatians, such as Rabbi David 
Sintzheim, who took an important part in the discus- 
sions. At the instance of Napoleon this convention, 
presided over by M. Molé, councilorof state, discussed 
and approved a series of propositions in practical mor- 
als, which were to combine the law of Moses with the 
Code Napoleon. Action on these propositions was 
taken later by a second assembly of a more ecclesias- 
tical character, designated as the Great Sanhedrin of 
France, which was convened in Febru- 
The Great ary, 1807, by orderof the emperor. The 
Sanhedrin. Jewish religion was then officially es- 
tablished in Alsace. It was to be gov- 
erned by two consistories, one at Strasburg and the 
other at Colmar; and a synagogue, built at Strasburg 
in 1809, took the place of the private houses of wor. 
ship that had existed up to that time. 

From this period the history of the Jews of Alsace 
is merged in that of the Jews of France. The an- 
tagonism of a large part of the rural population stil] 
manifested itself from time to time, and almost in an 
official manner, either in orders of the Councils Gen- 
eral of the departments of the Upper and Lower 
Rhine or in certain decrees of the royal tribunal of 
Colmar; but in the Chamber of Deputies, members 
spoke no more against them; and for the first time, 
thanks to the restricted suffrage under Louis Phi. 
lippe, a Jew, Colonel Cerf-Beer, was elected to rep- 

resent one of the electoral districts of 


General the LowerRhine. The progressof pub- 
Progress. lic instruction, the diffusion of liberal 


ideas, and the efforts of the Jews them- 
selves—who established an industrial school at Mül- 
hausen and a school of arts and trades at Strasburg 
—gradually improved the conditions of the various 
Jewish communities of the country, especially in the 
higher spheres of provincial socicty. A speech de- 
livered by Crémieux at Saverne in 1844 led to the 
abolition of the oath, more Judaico, required until 
then by the courts of Alsace. Alsatian Jews in larger 
numbers took part in the municipal and depart- 
mental councils of the localities in which they dwelt; 
they became members of the faculties of the colleges 
and lyceums; and were appointed to chairs in the 
Academy of Strasburg. They distinguished them- 
selves at the bar, in the world of art and letters, and 
in medicine. Atcertain epochs of great political com- 
motion more or less violent awakenin gs of the former 
antipathies toward the Jews took place. To this may 
be attributed the disturbances which occurred in Feb- 
ruary, 1848, at Altkirch, and in some other localities 
of the department of the Upper Rhine as well as at 


Brumath and at Marmoutier in the Lower Rhine— 
disturbances that had to be suppressed by troops, It 


was from the same cause that in J anuary, 1852, after 
the coup d'état, trouble arose at Rocstlach, in the can- 
ton of Ferrette. Again, at the time of the war in 
Italy in 1859, anti-Jewish manifestations occurred at 
Rixheim and at Ottrott. Other instances of a similar 
nature, and of comparatively modern date, could be 
named with little difficulty. Nevertheless one can 
not deny the great progress that has been made by 
the Jews throughout Alsace in the course of the ninc- 
teenth century, nor the gradual disappearance of the 
religious and social antipathy in which the Jews at 
one time were held. The prevalence of juster no- 
tions is probably due to the fact that the fear, enter- 
tained during the Revolution, that in a brief period 
of time the Jewish population, by reason of its rapid 
natural increase, would gain the upper hand over 
the Christian population, has long since been dis- 
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pelled by fact. Just the reverse has taken place. In | these works has been published. The name is said 


1790, out of a population of about 600,000 in Alsace, 
there were from 20,000 to 23,000 Jews 
—more than one-thirtieth of the total. 
In 1871, more than eighty years later, 
the Jews numbered 30,000 in a total population of 
1,200,000, or about one-fortieth of the whole. More- 
over, through the removal of the Jews into the towns, 
the rural districts were relieved of a large part of the 
population, that could not live by other means than 
usury; such localities lost one-half of their Jewish 
inhabitants. Bergheim is an example of this. In 
1184 this district had 327 Jews; in 1890 it had only 
199. The population of Darmenach decreased from 
310 to 232, and that of Hegenheim from 409 to 230. 
The annexation of Alsace by Germany in 1871 led 
to the migration of a large number of Jews from 
the region to France (where anti-Semitism was then 
entirely unknown), to Switzerland, and even to 
America. In spite of the immi gration of the German 
Jews in considerable numbers, the whole of Alsace- 
Lorraine, as late as 1890, contained but 34,615 Jews 
in a population of 1,560,000, or about one forty- 
fourth of the whole. Of this number Lower Alsace 
contained 17,810, Upper Alsace 9 760, and Lorraine 
only 7,075. The district of the city of Strasburg con- 
tained 4,023 Jews, that of Mülhausen 8,642, and that 
of Colmar 2,859, while the country district about 
Strasburg contained 2,606, and Hagenau 2.479; but 
there are several districts of the Upper Rhine that 
contain no more than 500 to 600 Jews each, and the 
larger number of those of Lorraine have only 600 or 
700 Jews. In 1900 in Strasburg, of the total popu- 
lation of 136,000, the Jews numbered about 4,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scheid, Histoire des Juifs d'Alsace, Paris, 
1873; idem, Histoire des Juifs de Haguenau, in Rev. Et. 
Juives, 1885; Fischer, Etude sur VHistoire dcs Juifs dans 
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A DUE Chronik, das Judenthum Betreff end, 
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R. R. 


AL-SAMERI: The man who made the golden 
calf in the wilderness. See SAMERL 

ALSARI, JACOB: Teacher of Hebrew and 
grammarian, who for eighteen years lectured in He- 
brew in Zerkowo, Prussian Poland, near the Russian 
frontier. His son Joseph, born in Zerkowo in 1805, 
claims to have translated the family name into Ger- 
man, and acquired a reputation as Julius Fürst. 
Jacob Alsari wrote * Dore Ma'alah" on Angelology 
and on accents. He was also the author of a relig- 
ious poem and notes to the Targumim. None of 


Statistics. 


to be originally Arabic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der J'üdischen 
Poesie, pp. 124, 125 (from information of somewhat doubtful 
authenticity given by Julius Fürst), Leipsic, 1835. PW 
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ALSARI, JOSEPH. See FÜRST, JULIUS. 


ALSHECH (Arab. “the Elder ”?), MOSES: 
Rabbi in Safed, Palestine, in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, and son of Hayyim Alshech. He 
wasa disciple of R. Joseph Caro, author of the “ Shul- 
han ‘Aruk”; and his own disciples included the cab- 
alist R. Hayyim Vidal. Although Alshech belonged 
to the circle of the cabalists who lived at Safed, his 
works very rarely betray any traces of the Cabala. 
He is celebrated as a teacher, preacher, and casuist. 

Little is known of his life. In his works he 
avoids mention of himself, telling only of his course 
of study; thus in the preface to his commentary 
on the Pentateuch he says: 


* 1 never aimed at things too high or beyond me. From my 


> 


earliest days the study of the Talmud was my chief occupation, 
and I assiduously attended the yeshibah [college] where I made 
myself familiar with the discussions of Abaye and Raba. The 
night I devoted to research and the day to Halakah. In the 
morning I read the Talmud and in the afternoon the Posekim 
(casnists). Only on Fridays could I find time for the reading of 
Scripture and Midrash in preparation for my lectures on the 
Sidra of the week and similar topics, which I delivered every 
E before large audiences, eager to listen to my instruc- 
These lectures were afterward published as “ Com- 
mentaries” (perushim) on the books of the Holy 
Scriptures, and Alshech gives a remarkable reason 
for their publication. He says: “ Many of those 
who had listened to my lectures re- 
peated them partly or wholly in their 
own names. These offenses will be pre- 
vented by the publication of my own 
work.” These lectures, though somewhat lengthy 
for our taste, were not tedious to his audience. The 
author repeatedly declares that in their printed form 
(as “Commentaries ”) he greatly curtailed them by 
omitting everything which was not absolutely neces- 
sary, or which he had already mentioned in another 
place. 

Like Abravanel and some other commentators, 
Alshech headed each section of his comments with a 
number of questions which he anticipated on the 
part of the reader; he then proceeded to give a 
summary of his view, and concluded with answer- 
ing all the questions seriatim. His Commentaries 
abound in references to Talmud, Midrash, and 
Zohar, but contain scanty references to other com- 
mentaries, such as the works of Abravanel, R. Levi 
b. Gerson, or Maimonides. His explanations are all 
of a homiletical character; his sole object being to 


find in each sentence or in each word of the Scrip- 
tures a moral lesson, a Support for trust in God. en- 


couragement to patient endurance, and a proof of 
the vanity of all earthly goods as compared with the 
everlasting bliss to be acquired in the future life. 
He frequently and earnestly appeals to his brethren, 
exhorting them to. repent, and to abandon, or at 
least restrict, the pursuit of all worldly pleasures, 
and thus accelerate the approach of the Messianic 
era. Alshech possessed an easy and fluent style; 
his expositions are mostly of an allegorical charac- 
ter, but very rarely approach mysticism. In his 
commentary on the Song of Solomon, he calls pe- 
shat (literal explanation) and sod (mystical inter- 
pretation) the two opposite extremes, while he 
declares his own method of introducing allegorical 
exposition to be the safe mean between these ex- 
tremes. 


His Lec- 
tures. 


Alshech 
Altar 
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Alshech wrote the following commentaries, most 
of which have appeared in several editions: 


1. " Torat Mosheh" (Commentary on the Pentateuch), first ed. 
Belvedere near Constantinople, about 1503.: Complete, with 
Indexes, Venice, 1601. . 

3. An abstract of this commentary was prepared by Jos. b. Ar- 
yeh Loeb, and has appeared in various forms (Kizzur Alshech ‘al 
ha-Torah), Amsterdam, 1748. . 

3. " Marot ha-Zobeot"' (Collected Visions), on the prophets and 
their prophecies, Venice, 1803-7. 

4, Extracts from this commentary are included in ‘‘ Minhah 
ketannah," a commentary on the earlier prophets: published 
in the Biblia Rabbinica (Kohelet Mosheh), Amsterdam, 1724. 

9. ^Romemot El” (Praises of God), on the book of Psalms, 
Venice, 1605. 

6. ap Peninim " (Multitude of Pearls), on Proverbs, Venice, 

601. 
7. " Helkat Mehokek ” (The Lawgiver's Portion), on Job, Venice, 


8. "Shoshanat ha-‘Amakim” (Lily of the Valleys), on the Song 
of Solomon. This commentary was the first to appear in print, 
and was edited by Alshech himself in 1591. According to this 
commentary, the Song is an allegory, and represents a dialogue 
between God and exiled Israel on the latter's mission. 

9. "'Ene Mosheh" (Eyes of Moses), on Ruth. Alshech says of 
the book of Ruth, "Surely from it we might take a lesson 
how to serve God”; and illustrates this statement through- 
out his commentary, Venice, 1601. 

10. " Debarim Nihumim ” (Comforting Words), on the * Lam- 
entations of Jeremiah." The title is not merely a euphemism 
for Lamentations; the author repeatedly attempts to show 
that there is no cause for despair. God being with Israel, and 
though the Temple is destroyed the Shekinah has not departed 
from the Western Wall, Venice, 1601. 

il. * Debarim Tobim " (Good Words), on Ecclesiastes. Alshech 
calls Ecclesiastes, on account of its deep thoughts, * Waters 
without end” (oceans). He endeavors in the commentary to 
illustrate, as the central idea of the book, the dietum, ** AÌ is 
vain, except the fear of the Lord. which is the essential con- 
dition of man's real existence," Venice, 1601. 

12. “ Massat Mosheh " (Moses! Gift), on the book of Esther, pre- 
ee by the author to his brethren as a Purim gift, Venice, 

601. 

13. The commentaries of Alshech on these last-named flve books 
(© megi!lot " or rolls) appeared in an abridged form, edited by 
Eleazer b. Hananiah Tarnigrad, Amsterdam, 1697. 

14. "Habazelet ha-Sharon" (The Rose of Sharon), on the book 
of Daniel, Safed, 1563, and Venice, 1592. 

15. A commentary on the " Haftarot" called “ Likkute Man” 
(Gatherings of Manna), was compiled chiefly from ** Marot 
ha-Zobeot," by E. M. Markbreit, Amsterdam, 1704. 

16. " Yarim Mosheh" is the title of a commentary on Abot, 
gathered from the works of Alshech by Joseph B. M. Schlen- 
ker, Fiirth, 1764. 

17. A commentary of Alshech on the Haggadah (Home Service 
for the two nights of Passover) appears in the edition of the 
Haggadah called ** Bet Horim" (House of Free Men). The 
commentary is full of interesting remarks and earnest exhor- 
tations (Metz, 1707). Even in the introduction the laws for 
Passover and the order for the evening are treated allegor- 
ically, and made the vehicle for religious meditation. It is, 
however, not likely that Alshech wrote these notes for the 
Haggadah. 'They were probably gathered from his works 
long after his death, as otherwise the Haggadah would have 
been published with his commentary much earlier. 

18. "Responsa"; as casuist he was frequently consulted by 
other rabbis, and his decisions were collected in a volume of 
responsa (Venice, 1605; Berlin, 1766). His contemporaries fre- 
quently quote his opinions. During his lifetime Azariah de 
Rossi produced his ** Meor 'Enayim " (Light for the Eyes), in 
Which the author rejected some beliefs generally received as 
traditional; Alshech, at the request of his teacher, R. Joseph 
Caro, wrote a declaration against the ** Meor *'Enayim " as be- 
ing contrary and dangerous to the Jewish religion (Kerem 
Hemed, v. 141). 

19. Alshech wrote also a poem, “ Dirge on the Exile of Israel,” 
iu à very simple style in ten rimed verses. It has been in- 
troduced into various earlier morning rituals, such as “ Aye- 
let ha-Shahar" (The Morning Dawn). It is also contained in 
the collection of prayers and hymns called “‘Sha‘are Zion 
(The Gates of Zion). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.: Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl.col. 1773-1777; De Rossi, Dizionario Storico, 
$.v.;: on the name Alshech see Steinschneider, in Jew. Quart. 
Rev. xi. 616. 

M. F. 


AL-TABBAN, LEVI B. JACOB IBN, with 
the Arabic surname Abu l’Fihm: Grammarian and 
poet, flourished at Saragossa in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. He was the friend and elder 
contemporary of Judah ha-Levi, who probably was 
governed more by affection than by critical judg- 
ment, when he styled Al-Tabban * King of Song." 


Al-Harizi's opinion of his poetic talent was not so 
high, for, in his enumeration of contemporary poets, 
he refers to * Levi and Jacob [which, as it has been 
suggested, may be a corruption of Levi ben Jacob] 
ibn Tabban” as verse-makers who “thresh poetry 
like straw ” (compare * Tabkemoni," chap. iii). He 
is also alluded to by Abraham ibn Ezra in the preface 
to“ Moznayim." He was the author of a grammat- 
ical work in Arabic, called “Miftah " (The Key), of 
which only the title has been preserved. Of his 
liturgic poems a number are extant in the festival 
liturgies of Tripoli, Avignon, and Algeria, and can . 
usually be easily identified by his customary acrostic, 
apy" ja "5 or “bsn. "The spirit of melancholy which 
pervades his penitential poem in the Tripoli prayer- 
book (p. 63a), “To you, O men, I call,” as well as the 
dirge-like recital of abuse and misery which it con- 
tains, shows the poem to have been produced in an 
age of persecution and tyranny practised against the 
Jews. To such circumstances point also others of 
his literary products, which are marked by distress 
and gloom. No doubt the allusions in them all are 
to the devastation of the province of Saragossa car- 
ried on by the Christians under Alfonso VI., whose 
triumphant advance Yusuf ibn Tashfin was called 
from Africa to check. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sachs, Die Religiöse Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien, p. 290; Blumenfeld, Ozar Nehmad, ii. 81 et seq.: 
Edelmann and Dukes, Treasures of Oxford, p. 29, London, 
1850; Steinschneider, Cat. Dodl. col. 1616; idem, in Jew. 
Quart. Rev., xi. 621, translates the name Al-Tabban as 
"Straw-merehant"; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 217 et seq.; 
Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., vi. 120; Bacher, Abraham 
ibn Esra als Grammatiker, p. 187; Kokowzoff, Kitdb-al 
Muwdzana, p. 8, St. Petersburg, 1893; Steinschneider, Jew- 


ish Literature (1857); Berliner's Magazin, iv. 103; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 46; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 259, note to 


Sol. Franco. H GE 


ALTABIB, ABRAHAM: Spanish physician 
who lived in Castile in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. He was the contemporary of Abra- 
ham ibn Zarzal, the physician of Don Pedro the 
Cruel, king of Castile. He wrote a supercommen- 
tary to Abraham ibn Ezra's Pentateuch-commen- 
tary, in which he often opposes Solomon Franco 
and his supercommentary. Altabib’s work is still 
only in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Friedlander, Essays on the Writings of 
Abraham ibn Ezra, 1877, pp. 223, 248, 245. E 
M. K. 


ALTAR (nam, mizbeah, Aramaic MD, Ezra, vii. 
17, " place of slaughter ”).—Biblical Data: In the 
book of Genesis it is often said that altars were erected 
(viii. 20, xii. 7, xiii. 8, xxvi. 25, xxxiii. 20, etc.). These 
altars were usually heaps of stones such as Laban 
and Jacob built to sacrifice upon (Gen. xxxi. 59 et 
seq.), for they are said to be “built” (33) in several 
instances (e.g., viii, 20, xii. 7, etc.). Once (xxxiii. 20), 
the Altar is said to have been “erected” (3y3) and 
hence must have been a“ pillar” (nap). Dillmann 
(Com. to Gen. xxxiii, 20), believes that here mizbeah 
has been substituted for mazzebah. In the law of 
Ex. xx. 24 et seq., the Altar which is preferred is an 
Altar of earth. Probably it is this kind of Altar which 
is referred to in Gen. xxxv. 1, 9, which was said to be 
made (nwy). Thesamelaw permits stone altars (Ex. 
XX. 20), but provides that they shall be made of un- 
hewn stone and prohibits (v. 26) that they be as- 
cended by steps. According to this law also altars 
may be built (or earthen altars made, nwy) wherever 
there is a theophany. Those referred to in Genesis 
mention as a rule no special theophany, though the 
pillar at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 18-22), which was 
closely allied to an Altar, was erected in consequence 
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of such a theophany ; and hence all were thought 
probably to be so built. 

7 The Altar for the tabernacle (Ex. xxvii.) was made 
of acacia wood overlaid with bronze. It was five 
cubits square and three cubitshigh. It hada grating 
or network below (v. 4) and a ledge (v. 5), intended 
perhaps for the priests to stand upon. It had horns 
at the corners and also four brazen rings in which 
to insert poles for carrying it. The utensils for it are 
also described—pans for clearing away ashes, shov- 
els, basins or saucers for catching blood, flesh-hooks 
and fire-pans for removing coals. According to Lev. 
vi. 12, fire was to burn on it perpetually. 

An Altar of incense, also for the tabernacle, is de- 
scribed in Ex. xxx. It, too, was to be made of 

acacia wood and overlaid with gold. 

Altar in It was to be square, a cubit each way, 
Tabernacle. andtwoandahalfcubits high. There 

was a molding (47) around it, and four 
rings at the corners for the insertion of poles for 
transportation—all overlaid with gold. The taber- 
nacle was also provided with a table for showbread, 
made of acacia wood, with a crown or molding of 
gold around it (Ex. xxv. 28 et seg., xxxvii. 10 et 
sey., Lev. xxiv. 6, Num. iv. 7. In Deut. xii. the 
liberty of building altars in more than one place is 
withdrawn, but the form of the Altar which is fa- 
vored is not specified. 

In the period covered by the books of Judges and 
Samuel sacrifice was offered in many places as in the 
book of Genesis; especially where a theophany oc- 
curred (Judges, vi. 11 et seg., xiii. 3 et seg. ; II Sam. 
xxiv. 16 et seg.). These sacrifices were in the first 
instance offered on the natural rock (Judges, vi. 20. 
xiii. 19). A rock might do also when in stress for 
want of a better Altar (I Sam. xiv. 33, 94). Altars 
were afterward built on such spots (Judges, vi. 26; 
I Sam. xiv. 35; II Sam. xxiv. 18 et seg.). The altars 


of the period were probably for the most part made 


Sad 


= 


Assyrian Altar. 


(Now in the Louvre.) 


of stone (see I Kings, xviii, 31, 32) and also had horns 
(I Kings, i. 50, 51). 

The principal Altar in Solomon's Temple appears to 
have been of bronze (I Kings, viii. 64; II Kings, xvi. 
14; II Chron. iv. 1 et seg.). If we may trust the 
chronicler it was of immense size—twenty cubits 


I.—30 


square and ten high (II Chron. iv. 1). If these dimen- 
sions are not exaggerated (Benzinger, * Archeeolo- 


Persian Portable Fire-Altar. 


(From Justi, “Gesch, der Alten Perser.’’) 


gie," p. 888, accepts them), an ascent of steps must 
have been necessary for this structure. It was made, 
likeall the furniture of Solomon's Tem- 

Altar in ple, by workmen sent from Phenicia, 

Solomon’s and doubtless represented an innova. 
Temple. tion. The Temple seems also to have 
contained an Altar or table of show- 
bread (I Kings, vi. 20 et seq., vii. 48 et seg.), as did an 
earlier temple (I Sam. xxi. 6, 7), and the tabernacle. 
Ahaz modified the arrangements (II Kings xvi. 10 e 
seg.). Whileat Damascus he saw an Altar that pleased 
him, and hesent the pattern of it to Urijah, the priest, 
commanding that one like it be made for the Temple 
—a command which was carried out. It is inferred 
that this Altar was of stone since it was built (v. 11), 
and since the chief Altar of the temple was ever after 
of stone. Upon this Altar the daily sacrifices were 
offered thereafter, while the bronze Altar was reserved 
for the king. This stone Altar is called “the great 
Altar” (II Kings, xvi. 15). At the time of Josiah all 
the altars in the land but this were abolished, and the 
Temple became the sole place of sacrifice (II Kings, 
xxiii.), so that the history of the Altar is merged in 
that of the Temple. 

In Ezekiel’s ideal Temple the Altar of burnt offer- 
ing was to be built as follows: a base eighteen cubits 
square and a cubit high to be surmounted by a plat- 
form sixteen cubits square and two high; on this an- 
other platform fourteen cubits square and four high 


Altar 
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arose. Above this was the Altar hearth (ON'N), 
twelve cubits square and four high. This at each 
corner was surmounted by a horn a 
cubit in height (see Toy’s “Ezekiel,” 
S. B. O. T. p. 191). In the opinion of 
many scholars this description holds good for the 
Temple of Jerusalem, in which probably Ezekiel 
had served; perhaps therefore it was such an Altar 


Ezekiel. 
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people of Israel and their Father in heaven; there- 
fore, iron, which is used as an instrument of mur- 
der, should not beswung over it. What a guaranty 
for those that endeavor to establish peace between 
man and man, and between nations and nations, that 
no evil shall befall them!" said Johanan ben Zakkai 
(Mek. . Jethro, 11; Tosef., B. K. vii. 6). And in the 
same spirit he said: “If the altar of the Lord must 
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BRONZE ALTAR OF THE TEMPLE, RESTORED. 
(After Calmet.) 


as this which Ahaz saw at Damascus, Ezekiel is 
also in like manner a witness to the presence of the 
table-altar of showbread in the Temple (Ezek. xli. 
22), 
In the postexilic temple the principal Altar was of 
stone (Hag. ii. 15, I Macc. iv. 44 et seq.), while the table 
of showbread or “golden” Altar and 
Postexilie Altar of incense also found places (I 
Days. Macc. i. 21, iv. 49 et seq. ; Josephus, 
“Ant.” xii. 5, 84; “Contra Ap." i. 22). 
When these implements were defiled by the heathen 
sacrifice of Antiochus Epiphanes they were replaced 
by new ones (I Macc. iv. 44 e£ seq., 49 et seq.). 
All these formed a part of Herod's temple. The 
main Altar was of stone, and according to Josephus 
(“B. J.” v. 5, 8 6), fifty cubits square and fifteen 
high, though the dimensions are differently given 
in the Mishnah (Middot, iii. 1). It was approached 
by a gradual ascent. G. A. B. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: “ The Altar 
is the means of establishing peace between the 


be built of whole stones (according to Deut. xxvii. 
6), all the more should the men that perform the 
peaceful work of divine instruction be whole-souled 
and peaceful” (25. T). In a similar strain: “If the 
very stones of the altar are to be treated with re- 
spect and with decorum, how much more living 
man!” (Mek. l.e., end). 
The Hebrew name for Altar (3152) is explained as 
signifying, “It wipes away sin; it nourishesthe higher 
man; it fosters love for God; and it 
Metaphor- atones forall guilt ” (Ket, 105): its four 


ical letters ON, n3533, nid}, nono (ini- 
Meaning of tials of mehilah, zekut, berakah, hayyim), 
Name. point to Forgiveness, Justification, 
Blessing, and Life (Tan., Terumah, 10). 
It was considered a miracle and a proof of the 
manifestation of the Shekinah that the continual fire 
upon the Altar did not destroy the copper with 
which the stones were overlaid (Lev. R. vii.; Tan., 
Terumah, 11). 
The Altar was made a special object of veneration 
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ou the seventh day of the festival of Tabernacles, 
when the people made a circuit around it seven times, 
and addressed it on departing: “To thee belongeth 
beauty, O Altar! To Him, the Lord, and to thee, 
O Altar!” (Suk. iv. 5). The belief was that the Altar 
on Mount Moriah was the same that Noah built, and 
that Adam had already brought his first sacrifice to 
ihis identical spot (R. Ishmael, in Pirke R. El. xxxi. ; 
Targ. Yer. Gen. viii. 20; xxii. 9). For “upon sac- 
rificial worship rests the world ” (Ab. i. 2; Ab. R. N. 
(1) iv. ; (B) v. ; Yer., Ta‘anit, iv. 68a; Bab., Ta‘anit, 
97b; Meg. 310). 

Still this regard for the Altar was not universal 
among the Jews. Aversion to it was manifested not 
so much by the Hasidim (Essenes), whose opposition 
was directed rather against the illegally appointed 
high priests than against sacrifices in general, as by 
the priests themselves, among whom the cry was 
raised by Miriam, the daughter of Bilgah (who be- 
came an apostate in the time of the Syrian invasion 
of the Temple): *O thou wolf who swallowest all 
the wealth of Israel, and yet failest to give relief in 
time of need!” (Suk. 565; Yer., Suk. end; Tosef., Suk. 
iv. 28). But this very expression “ wolf," applied to 
the Altar, came into later popular use without any 
allusion to its voraciousness (Gen. R. xcix.; Targ. 
and Jerome on Gen. xlix. 27). 

Of the two Altars in the Temple, the golden one 

for the incense is said to symbolize 
Altarsin the devotion of the soul, whose 
the nourishment is of a finer nature; the 

Temple. bronze Altar for animal sacrifice, that 

of the body, which.is fed on flesh 
(Midr. Tadsheh xi.). 

When the destruction of the Temple with its Altar 
filled the people with alarm as they thought of their 
unatoned sins, Johanan ben Zakkai comforted them 
saying: “You have another means of atonement as 
powerful as the altar, and that is the work of char- 
ity, forit is said: ‘I desired mercy and not sacrifice ' " 
(Hosea, vi. 6); and hereferred to Daniel x. 11, “ the man 
of desirable virtues" (ish hamudot, translated also 
by the Septuagint, éxivjuov, “the merciful one”), 
who served God by almsgiving and prayer (Ab. 
R. N. (A) iv. after Dan. x. 11). The Altar being 
called, also, the “table before the Lord” (Ezek. xli. 
22: Mal. i. 7, 12), the Altar of incense placed before 
the ark of the covenant is said to be only the symbol 
of thestudy of the Law by the wise, while the Altar of 
sacrifice represents the charity offered by the rich, 
who spread their bounties for the poor on the table 
in front of their houses (Targ.:Yer., Ex. xl. 5, 6; 
compare Ab. iii. 3; Men. 1104; Ber. 55a; Hag. 27a; 
Yoma 71a).  Paulapplied the same idea of the Altar 
as the table of the Lord to the Communion meal (I 
Cor. x. 18-21). And while among the rabbis indi- 
gent and non-resident students of the Law were the 
chief ones chosen as partakers of the meal in order 
to render it a “table of the Lord” (see Ber. 10b), 
according to the Apostolie Constitutions (ii. 26, iv. 
3), Widows and orphans were called “the altars of 
the Lord,” -the widows representing the Altar of 
burnt-offering, and the virgins the Altar of incense. 
Even the law concerning the exclusion of impure 
gifts from the Altar of God (Deut. xxiii. 19) was ap- 
plied to the Church charity. In striking contrast to 
the Church view of the superior merit of virginity, 
Tan. (Wayishlah, 6) says: *'The pious wife, remain- 
ing modestly within her domestic circle, is like the 
d in that she is an atoning power for her house- 
101d.” 

But the Altar was also taken as symbolic of the 
sacrifice of one’s life in the causeof God. The cele- 
brated mother who saw her seven sons die a martyr's 


death (according to the Talmudic legend, in Hadri- 
an’s time, and not in that of Antiochus Epiphanes), 
cried out: “O my sons, go forth and tell Abraham 
your ancestor (supposed to sit at the Gate of Gan 
Eden): ‘Thou didst build one altar whereon to offer 
thy son as sacrifice: I have built seven altars!’ ” (Git. 
57b). In IV Macc. vi. 29, xvii. 22, we also read that 
the blood of these saintly martyrs (the seven sons) 
was an atonement for Ísrael's sins; an idea often 
repeated in the Talmud (M. K. 284). The death of 
the righteous has the same atoning power as the Red 
Heifer. On this idea rests Paul's doctrine of the 
atoning power of Jesus' death (hom. iii. 25, and 
elsewhere) and the identification of Jesus with the 
Altar in Heb. xiii. 10. 
The Altar with its sacrifices on earth has, accord- 
ing to the ancient Gnostic view, its archetype in 
heaven: Michael, the archangel, as 
Its Arche- high priest offering (the souls of the 
typein  saints)upon that Altar (Hag. 12b, Zeb. 
Heaven. 62a, Men. 1104; Seder Gan Eden, and 
Midr. ‘Aseret ha-Dibberot in Jellinek's 
*B. H." iii. 187). The same heavenly Altar is re- 
ferred to constantly in the Church liturgy. Under 
this heavenly Altar the saints rest after death 
(Ab. R. N. (A) xxvi. and xii.). Similarly the souls of 
those slain for the word of God are said in Rev. vi. 9, 
viii. 9, to rest under the heavenly Altar. K. 


—— Critical View on Forms and Origin: A 
glance at the above material makes it clear that in 
form the simplest Altar was a natural rock or stone. 
A stone with a large flat top, in which were natural 
depressions for receiving the blood and natural chan- 
nels to act as conduits for it, was usually selected. 
Several such have been identified (see * Biblical 
World,” ix. 229 et $eq.). The first advance toward 
complexity was the substitution of a heap of earth or 
of stones for the simple rock. This heap was some- 
times surrounded by a trench (I Kings, xviii. 32), 
evidently for the purpose of carrying off water and 
blood, as was the case with the ghabghab in the 
sanctuary at. Mecca (Wellhausen, * Reste des Arabi- 
schen Heidenthums,” p.105). A great departure from 
this is found in the Altar of Solomon's Temple and 
the Altar of the Tabernacle. The former was of 
bronze and of Phenician workmanship. Its form is 
in doubt. The Chronicler (II Chron. iv. 1) makes 
it an enormous square ten cubits in height, but 
there is no mention of it among the utensils of the 
Temple in I Kings, vii. It is mentioned in I Kings, 
vii. 64 (a late insertion, see Kittel in Nowack's 
* Hand-Kommentar") Wellhausen (* Proleg," oth 
ed., p. 45), and Stade (* Gesch." i. 839) hold that it 
was omitted by a late redactor, who thought that 
the bronze Altar of the Tabernacle must have been 
moved into the Temple by Solomon.  hobertson 
Smith (“Religion of the Semites,” 2d ed., p. 487) 
objects that no separate bronze Altar is mentioned 
as having been carried away by Nebuchadnezzar 
(II Kings, xxv.), and seeks to show that the pillars 
Jachin and Boaz had ariels or fire-pans in them, in 
which fire was kept burning by fat of 

Forms the sacrifice. Thus they became huge 

of Altar. candlesticks or cressets (compare also 
Toy, “Ezekiel,” in Haupt's “S. B. O. 

T.” p. 186, who accepts this view). If this be so, the 
two artels of Moab which Benaiah smote (II Sam. 
xxiii. 20, Heb.) were similar pillars before a shrine 
(compare “C. I. S.” i. 281, for a cippus on which pil- 
lars or posts before a shrine are figured). We learn 
from the inscription of Mesha (lines 11, 12, 17 et seq.), 
that an ariel was a structure which could be carried 
off. Most scholars, however, hold that the Altar of 


Altar 
Alt-Ofen 
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Solomon wasa real bronze Altar (compare Benzingcr, 
“Arch.,” p. 388; Nowack, “ Arch.” ii. 41, and Stade, 
* Gesch." i. 833), and that Wellhausen’s explanation 
of its excision from I Kings, vii. is correct. In favor 
of this rather than the view of Smithis the fact that 
according to Ezekiel (xliii. 16), an ariel was part of 
avery different structure. Probably the reason that 
it was not carried away by Nebuchadnezzar is that 
in times of stress it had been previously disposed of 
(compare IT Kings, xvi. 17, 18). A large channel in 
the Temple rock at Jerusalem is thought by some 
to mark the site of the Temple Altar, and to have 
acted as a conduit for the blood from the Altar (see 
Nowack’s * Hebrüische Archäologie,” ii. 41). 

That the form of the Altar of the Tabernacle differed 
still further from the primitive type than that in the 
Temple is evident from what has been said already 
ofits form. The form of Altar introduced by Ahaz 
is probably given in Ezekiel's description (xliii. 18 
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Altar of Incense, Restored. 
(After Calmet.) 


et seg.), already noted. The later altars in the Tem- 
ple were evidently built on this general plan, though 

they differed in detail and in size. 
Among the early Semites deities were identified 
with natural rocks or trees, and when an offering was 
presented to them it was placed upon 


Origin the rock or suspended from the tree (see 
and W. Robertson Smith, /.c., pp.185, 209 et 
Devel- seq., and Doughty, “ Arabia Deserta,” 
opment. ii. 515) This custom of sacrifice pre- 


vails in all essential features in parts 
of Arabia to the present time (Doughty, op. cit. i. 449 
et seg.). Natural rocks, in which were channels and 
depressions for conducting and receiving the blood, 
served as Altars in Israel, at least in places, till the 
period of the Judges (compare Judges, vi. 21 e£ seg. ; 
xiii. 19 e¢ seg.; “ Biblical World,” ix. 828 et seq.). A 


great advance was made over the religious thought 

of this early period when it was considered possible 

to persuade the god to come and reside in an object 
selected by the worshiper. Such objects among the 

Semites were usually stones, and were called by the 

Arabs a«nsáb (sing. nugb),and the Hebrews maggebot 

(sing. mazggebah). They served not only as a resi- 

dence of the deity (a dbeth-iil, Gen. xxviii. 17), but 

also as an Altar. Oil was poured on the Altar (Gen. 

xxviii. 18), and the fat of sacrifices was smeared on it 

to bring it as closely as possible into contact with 

the deity (see ANOINTING and MazzEeBan, also W. 

Robertson Smith, /.c. pp. 204 e£ seq., and Wellhausen, 

* Reste des Arabisehen Heidenthums," 2d ed., pp. 

101 e£ seq.). The conception of sacrifice at this time 

was, as Smith has shown, commensal (see SACRI- 

FICE), and the god was able to dispose of his portion 

if thus brought into physieal contact with it. 

The transition to fire-altars came, first, from the 
custom of cooking the meal, and, secondly, from 
a moreelevated conception of the deity which made 
men believe that the god inhaled the smoke of the 
burning offering and so took his part in that way. 
This necessitated the addition of a fire-hearth to the 
mazzebah. This transitional form has actually been 

foundin Abyssinia in monoliths with 

Fire-Altars.fire-hearths attached (see Theodor 

Bent’s “Sacred City of the Ethiopians,” 

pp. 180 et seg.). Where sacrifice was offered on a 

natural rock, it could easily be burned there. After 

a heap of stones had been substituted for a natural 

rock the addition of a fire-hearth as in the Altar of 

Ezekiel would be necessary. Naturally it was placed 

at the top of the structure in imitation of the natural 

rock, and not at the side as in case of 
Bronze those which grew out of the mazzebot. 
and Stone Solomon's bronze Altar was an inno- 
Altars.  vation of civilization and gave way 
later, through the revivalof an earlier 

form, to the stone Altar. 

The Altar of acacia wood overlaid with bronze is 
mentioned only by the Priestly writer and those de- 
pendent upon him. It would not have endured a 
sacrificial fire, and it is the opinion of modern schol- 
ars that it never had actual existence. 

The Altarof incense belongs to the secondary ele- 
ments or additions to the Priestly writer, and its 
existence before the time of Ezekiel is even more 
problematieal, 

The table or Altar of showbread is a survival in a 
different way of the commensal idea of sacrifice. 
The story of Bel and the Dragon in the Greek book 
of Daniel shows that the idea that the god actually 
consumed the food lay at the bottom of this part 
of the ritual. With advancing civilization the table 
increased in splendor till it was called the golden 
Altar. 

The origin of the horns of the various kinds of 
altars is shrouded in obscurity. Stade (* Gesch." i. 
465) suggests that they arose in an attempt to carve 
the Altar into the form of an ox, while Robertson 
Smith held (“ Religion of the Semites ” 2d ed., p. 436), 

that they were substituted for the horns 

Horns of of real victims which had at an earlicr 

Altar. time been hung on the Altar. At all 
events they were regarded as a most 
sacred portion of the Altar (I Kings, i. 51; ii. 28, and 

Lev. viii, 15; ix. 9; xvi. 18), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Smith, Religion of the Semites, 1894; Stade, 
aesch. Israels, 1881-88, and in his Zeit. iii. 129 et seq.; Well- 
hausen, Reste des Arabischen Heidenthums, 2d ed., 1897; 
Kittel’s Koónigs-Bücher and Kraetzschmar’s Ezekiel, both in 
Nowack’s Hand-Kommentar;: Benzinger’s Könige and Ber- 
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ALTAR,JONAS (JONATHAN HA-LEVI): 
Bohemian rabbi; born 1755; died March 25,1855, in 
Goltsch-Jenikau. He represented the strictest or- 
thodoxy as evidenced by his polemical pamphlet 
against Aaron Chorin, published in Prague in 1826, 
entitled, “Mefiboshet ben Yeonatan,” in which he 
endeavors to prove the religious necessity of keeping 
the head covered during prayers. He wrote also a 
number of articles for the weekly “ Zionswiichter,” 
edited by Enoch. VT 


ALTAR, MEIR HA-LEVI: Son of preceding; 
born in Goltsch-Jenikau, Bohemia, 1803; died there 
in 1868. He translated into German the Yozerot or 
liturgical pieces for Sabbath reading, published by 
M. I. Landau, Prague, 18806. RT 


ALTARAS: Afamily name variously spelled: 
NID ,yND,yN"?NDand way. It is not certain 
whether this is the same name as that borne by the 


Spanish Karaite, Sidi ibn al-Taras (psinds), author 
of a work containing the opinions of Abu Alfaraj. 
Altaras is mentioned by Abraham ibn Daud (“Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah"; in Neubauer, “ Medieval Jew. 
Chron.” i. 79) and by Joseph ben Zaddik, in Neu- 
bauer, 25., p. 98; sce also Schreiner, *Jeschua' ben 
Jehudah,” in * Program of the Berlin Lehranstalt für 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1900," p. 3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 118, 
924. 


ALTARAS, DAVID BEN SOLOMON: An 
Italian rabbi and editor who flourished at Venice, 
1675-1714. He wrote the short Hebrew grammar in 
the quarto Bible (Venice,1675-78). He edited a daily 
prayer-book (Venice, 1696) and a vocalized edition of 
the Mishnah with short notes, Venice, 1756-60. His 
will is printed under the title wat Ay "ppb, Venice, 
1114. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 948; 
Van Straalen, Cat. p. 11.: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 
4787, 1969 (list of works edited by him); idem, Bibliogr. 
Hundbuch, No. 35. D 


ALTARAS, JACQUES ISAAC: French ship- 
builder and philanthropist: born in Aleppo, Syria, 
in 1786, and died at Aix (Department of Bouches- 
du-Rhóne, France), Jan. 30, 13739. He was the son 
of a rabbi in Palestine, and left Jerusalem in 1806 to 
engage in business in Marseilles as a ship-builder tra- 
ding with the Levant, in which he was successful. 

In the middle of the century a project was started 
to assist Russian Jews to emigrate to Algeria, then 
recently conquered by France. Altaras took up the 
idea with zeal,and armed with letters of introduction 
from Guizot and with promises of support from many 
influential Jews, he started for St. Petersburg, in 
1846, intending to petition the czar to allow 40,000 
Jewish families to emigrate from Russia to Algeria, 
but he was promptly informed by the minister of 
foreign affairs, Count Nesselrode, that he had laid 
the matter before the czar, and that his application 
could only be supported on condition of an advance 
payment of about sixty rubles in taxes and fines for 
each family, in conformity with tbe Russian laws, 
which do not allow the Russian subjects to leave 
the country for lifetime. Altaras considered these 
difficulties insurmountable, and thus the project was 
abandoned.  Altaras was president of the Marseilles 
Consistory for thirty years, and a knight of the Le- 
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gion of Honor, and helped with Marini to found a 
school for Jewish children at Marseilles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Famille de Jacob, xiv. 1878; Bulletin 
de l'Alliance Israélite Universelle, No. 28, 1898; Ginzburg, 
Debir, ii. Letters from Berlin and Leipsic of Wolf Rosenthal to 
his brother Leon Rosenthal, Nos. 59, 61-63; Leket Amarim, 
collection of articles, supplement to Ha-Meliz, pp. 81, 83, St. 
Petersburg, 1889. 
H. R. 


ALTARAS, MOSES: An Italian rabbi of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; known as the au- 
thorof a translation into Judzo-Spanish (but in Latin 
characters) of the Shulhan ‘Aruk under the title “ Li- 
bro de Mantenimiento de la Alma," Salonica, 1568; 
Venice,16009 and 1718. It was written for the use of 
the Maranos who could not read Hebrew. Accord- 
ing to Steinschneider, Altaras was merely the patron 
of the work, which was actually written by a man 
named Meir, otherwise unknown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1777; Kayser- 

ling, Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. p. 11. D 


ALTARAS, SOLOMON: Venetian rabbi of the 
eighteenth century, probably the son of David Alta- 
ras, edited among other works a collection of prayers 
under the title spinn pps (A Collection of Prayers 
and Hymns), Venice, 1718. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 270; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 3029. D 


ALT-BREISACH: Ancient fortified city in the 
grand duchy of Baden, Germany; the scene of Jewish 
persecution. 

In the fourteenth century, when the black death 
devastated the world (1848-51), this city, like that of 
Mayence, was the scene of a fearful massacre of the 
Jews, who were falsely accused of poisoning the pub- 
lic wells and thus causing the pestilence. 

The total population in 1900 was 3,000, of whom 
about 450 were Jews. The community maintains 
fifteen benevolent foundations; and two sick-benefit 
associations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrologium d. Nürnberger Me- 


morbuches, p. 284, Berlin, 1898; Hecker, Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, ed. Sydenham Society, S.v. 
F. H. V. 


ALTENEKUNSTADT. See BURKUNSTADT. 


ALTENKUNSTADT, JACOB (KOPPEL) 
BEN ZEBI (known also as Koppel Harif): Rabbi 
at Verbo, Hungary; lived in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He wrote “Hiddushe Yabez" 
(novelle) on the Talmudic treatise Hullin, Press- 
burg, 1837, which, as the author states in his intro- 
duction, is an extract from a more exhaustive series 
of novellze written by him on the whole Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1180; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, ii. 29. LB 
. DR. 


ALT NEU SYNAGOGUE, PRAGUE. See 
PRAGUE. P 

ALT-OFEN (Hungarian; O-Buda, jaw): Old 
Hungarian city. now incorporated in Budapest as the 
third district. The earlier history of the Jews in Alt- 
Ofen begins with the twelfth century and ends 
with 1541, when the Turks obtained possession of 
the city. . Jews probably settled at Ofen at the time 
of the Crusades, when so many fled from Germany 
into Hungary. "The first certain information about 
the Jews in Alt-Ofen is of the year 1217, when Isaac 
ben Moses of Vienna, the author of “Or Zaru‘a,” 
mentions that the Jews of Ofen (meaning Alt-Ofen) 
submitted the question to him, whether the warm 
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springs there might be employed forritualbaths. In 
the last half of the fifteenth century, according to the 
testimony of Israel Isserlein (died 1470), of Wiener- 
Neustadt, there was a Jewish congregation at that 
place (* Pesukim u-Ketabim,” 184). 

The modern period began with the final expulsion 
of the Turks from Buda in 1686, when a few Jews 
returned. From this time on the congregation rapidly 
increased, fostered by the broad administration of 
the baronial family of Zichy de Vásonykeó, who as 
lords of the domain of Alt-Ofen exercised their feudal 
rights over the Jewish community in a most liberal 
and kindly manner. Owing to this attitude, the 
number of Jews constantly increased. In 1727 only 
22 families lived there; in 1735 these had increased 

to 48 families, numbering 188 individ- 


Under  uals, who collectively paid annually 
Feudal 160 florins * protection money " to the 
Lords. Zichyfamily. Two years later, the com- 


munity was able to purchase the site 
of their synagogue from their feudal lord and a 
large district for a cemetery; the seller, Countess 
Susannah Zichy, contracting “to defend the Jewish 
congregation in the possession of this land against 
every one, native or foreign.” On their part the con- 
gregation was bound to bury no stranger in this 
cemetery without permission of the feudal lord, un- 
der penalty of 24 Rhenish florins for each stranger. 
The burial tax was 6 florins for every corpse brought 
from outside the community ; and one pound of pep- 
per for the interment of every one dying by accident. 
This cemetery was located in the middle of the town 
(in the present Kasernengasse), upon the ruins of an 
old Roman bath, and was used by the Alt-Ofen com- 
munity—which, in course of time, reached nearly 
4,000 souls—until 1888. It was likewise used by the 
community of Pest until the year 1795. From the 
year 1765 until the end of the century it was the only 
Jewish cemetery in the territory of the cities of Pest, 
Ofen, and Alt-Ofen. The Ofen community, which in 
1735 had numbered 32 families or 156 persons, was 
entirely disbanded in 1765, and the remains of those 
interred in their cemetery were exhumed and rein- 
‘terred in the Alt-Ofen burial-place. 

Here reposes, among others, J. B. Oppenheim— 
the first rabbi of the community—who was buried 
in 1754; and theinscription upon his tombstone des- 
ignates him as “a luminary of Judaism.” He was 
followed in office by Nathan Günsburger of Belgrade, 
who was also buried in this cemetery, in 1781. 

During the official life of these first two rabbis, the 
progress of the community of Alt-Ofen was continu- 
ous, owing to the constant acquisition of new rights 
and privileges conferred by their feudal governors. 
All these rights were secured by formal agreements, 
which were made—sometimes for a period of six 
years, sometimes for ten—with the baronial house 
of Zichy. Upon the transfer of Alt-Ofen back to 
the Crown, these privileges were confirmed by the 
successive kings of Hungary. These agreements 
secured to the Jewish community of Alt-Ofen at 
that time an aggregate of privileges of a character 
that scarcely another congregation in Hungary en- 
joyed. They were guaranteed the undisturbed prac- 


tise of their religion under the protec- 


Under the tion of the baronial house; the right to 
Jurisdic- decide, as a court of first instance, in 
tion of the disputes between Jews and, Jews, and 
Crown. . even between Christiansand Jews; the 
liberty to buy and to sell the large man- 

sions and grounds of the nobility upon securing spo- 
cific permission in each case. In 1774 there were 
twelve such estates; and in 1806 twenty-four. These 
residences were exempt from the billeting of troops 


and the compulsory furnishing of post-horse relays. 
But new settlers, as well as those who desired to 
leave the city, had first to satisfy all congregational 
dues before they were entitled to the baronial pro- 
tection. By this means the feudal lord secured to 
the community a source of revenue that at times 
was very considerable. In some cases as much as 
1,500 florins was paid for the privilege of permanent 
residence. 

Marriage was permitted without hindrance until 
1787, after which every young couple had to pay a 
“ Kremnitz-ducat ” to the count, in return for which 
they were enrolled in the list of Schutz-Juden 
(Jews under protection). On their own premises the 
Jews might dispense beer, brandy, and kosher wine; 
they could pasture their cattle on the town common; 
might dress every kind of meat in the slaughter- 
house that they owned; “Sabbathposts” (“Eruprn) 
might be set up, under the protection of the govern- 
ment; they might follow any trade with the excep- 
tion of shoemaking, in regard to which the royal 
government in 1818 enforced certain limitations. The 
amount of the protective tax the community paid 
varied from 1,350 to 1,800 florins annually; in addi- 
tion they were required to present the count with 
200 florins on his birthday and at the Christian fes- 
tivals of the New-year, Easter, and Martinmas (Nov. 
11). It was not difficult for the community to raise 
these relatively large sums, because their own indi- 
rect revenues were very considerable. For instance, 
the returns from the sale of kosher liquor in 1807 
amounted, for wine alone, to 6,500 florins ($3,950), 
for becr and brandy 210 florins ($105), irrespective 
of 150 firkins (1,500 gallons) of untaxed wine for 
private use. 

In addition to the rights guaranteed to the commu- 
nity, they enjoyed certain prerogatives not less im- 
portant. The right of jurisdiction naturally brought 
with it the right to carry their verdicts into execu- 
tion; and when the matter was of a police or relig- 
ious nature, they could incarcerate the condemned in 
the prison which was in the synagogue yard, or in- 
flict blows with a stick—a maximum of twelve blows 
being fixed by the government. The community had 
the care of funds belonging to orphans, the adminis- 
tration of estates, and the settlement of disputed in- 
heritances. The community thus gradually attained 
almost to the power of a political body. It became 
interested in the disposition of public works, as for 
instance the laying out of streets; and, indeed, the 
baronial authorities consulted in such matters with 
the Jewish community as well as with the Christians. 

The inner organization of the congregation was on 
a scale commensurate with this outward aspect. At 
its head was a judge, called * Judge of the Jews," 
who was elected by the twenty-four Councilors of 
the Community upon the issuance of the baronial 
permission, and in the presence of a baronial repre- 
sentative, of the rabbi and of two men learned in the 
Law. Of the Councilors, twelve belonged to the 
Inner, and twelve to the Outer Council. The tax- 

receiver, president of the community, 

The Inner and two “orphan-fathers” were also 
Organiza- elected by the whole community. Af- 
tion. ter their election they proceeded to the 
synagogue, where they took the oath of 

office at the hands of the rabbi. The Inner Council 
held sessions every Tuesday and Thursday, taking 
cognizance only of the more petty matters. Deliber- 
ation upon questions concerning the community as 
a whole required the presence of the Outer Council 
as well. The members of the Inner Council drew a 
small salary from the communal treasury, which was 
withheld, however, for unpunctuality. According 


ro a decree of the baronial prefecture in 1801, ab- 
sence from three sessions, without sufficient reason, 
was followed by arrest. Civil matters were decided 
by the judge and the Inner Council without consul- 
lation with the bet din— whose jurisdiction extended 
over religious affairs only—and they were paid after 
every session, the rabbi receiving 80 kreutzers,* the 
members or * day yanim " 17 kreutzers each. The writ- 
ten transactions of the community were in charge of a 
notary, who was required to know both German and 
Hebrew, but the minutes had to be kept in German. 
The great power with which the Jewish judge was 
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Dr. M. Oesterreicher—who was the first Jew to be 
graduated from the University of Pest—the Jewish 
hospital was established and placed under the man- 
agement of the Hebrah. The still-existing * Bikkur 
Holim Association," which took care also of the 
young with a view to the inculcation of religion 
among children, was established in that period. 
eral private synagogues, in addition to the large con- 
gregational one, afforded ample religious facilities. 
The synagogue possessed more than thirteen scrolls 
of the Law in 1760, asisapparent from the appendix 
to the * Masoret " of Meir Todros; the * Buda” (the 
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(From a photograph.) 


thus invested gave him considerable standing in the 
outer world as well as in the community ; and this, 
after the fashion of the times, was expressed by va- 
rious insignia of office. He carried a heavy staff em- 
bellished with an enormous silver knob as a sign of 
his rank, and in the street was always accompanied 

by a liveried footman. 
The inner development of the community kept 
pace with its ever-growing influence and standing, 
and a number of religious, congrega- 


Institu-  tional,and benevolent institutions were 
tions organized in the second half of the 
Founded. eighteenth century. One of the first 


was certainly the Hebrah Kaddisha, 
which was founded in 1770 at the latest, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that in 1780, at the instance of 


* The value of a Kreutzer to-day is about half a cent (U. S.) or 
a farthing (Eng.). 


Hungarian name for Ofen) mentioned there is most 
undoubtedly Alt-Ofen, because at this time there 
were no Jews in Ofen proper. 

The greatest acquisition was, however, the Jewish 
public school, which, in pursuance of a special edict 
of Emperor Joseph II., was opened on May 17, 1784. 
This school was the first Jewish publie school in Hun- 
gary. Considerable opposition attended its founda- 
tion, as it was generally feared that it would become 
a nursery of irreligion ; indeed, so great was the fear 
of disturbance that public proclamation was made 
in all the svnagogues by order of the prefect, that, 
under penalty of flogging, nobody should stand at 
the doors or windows of the school during sessions. 
The attendance was at first very sparse, so that en- 
deavors were diligently made to close up the oppos- 
ing private schools, and compel their pupils to attend 
the congregational one regularly. Slowly, however, 


Alt-Ofen 


the new institution won its way, and when in due 
time its accommodations became too small, Emperor 
Joseph II. presented the community with the adjoin- 
ing house. Doubtless the loyalty and piety of the 
first teachers contributed a great deal to the increased 
esteem which the institution enjoyed; its fame ex- 
tended through the length and breadth of the land. 
One of itsfirst teachers was called to the public school 
of the Brody community, and the first preacher of the 

Pest community, Joseph Bach, was a teacher here. 
From 1781-90,the community was without a rabbi. 
Nathan Günsburger died in 1781, and although the 
prefect urged it repeatedly, the community could ar- 
rive at no agreement as toa successor. Wolf Bos- 
kovitz, a wealthy man, well versed in Jewish lit- 
erature and a member of the community, had a 
high opinion of his own fitness for the post. but his 
own family worked against him, Some Galician 
linen-dealers directed the attention of their Alt-Ofen 
friends to Moses Münz, born in Podolia, and living 
as a private citizen in Brody (Galicia). 


Moses An inquiry of Ezekiel Landau, the 
Münz, chief rabbi of Prague, elicited an an- 
Rabbi. swer which not only strengthened the 


recommendation, but styled Miinz “a 


miracle of our times”; accordingly in 1790, Moses . 


Miinz, then forty years old, became chief rabbi of 
Alt-Ofen, which post he held until his death in 1831. 
The choice of the congregation was a most fortunate 
one; Münz's learning carried the reputation of the 
congregation far beyond the confines of Hungary. 
Numerous religious questions were submitted to him 
by congregations in all parts of the monarchy. 

In 1799 a number of remarkable regulations were 
enacted by the Council and bet din of Alt-Ofen, 
which were no doubt dictated by the circumstances 
of the times. 
the social and religious life of those days. 
lowing prohibition (Issur) was proclaimed in all syna- 
gogues: “It is forbidden to give or receive presents: 

(a) to or from newly elected officers of 


Inner Life the congregation and hebrah; (b) upon 


of the à wedding engagement; (c) before or 
Commu- after a wedding; (d) upon a bar-miz- 
nity. wah (a boy's religious majority), or 


l upon receipt of the degree of ‘haber’ 
[associate] or ‘morenu’ [rabbi]; (e) upon taking up 
residence in a new dwelling.” The following were 
also forbidden: the extravagant “third” Sabbath- 
meal before and after a wedding (of which usually 
almost the whole community took part); the banquet 
after a bride took her ritual bath, and dancing by the 
young people on that night; the extravagant wed- 
ding-dinners,in which uninvited guests participated ; 
and finally the procession by the newly married pair 
—a custom imported by Suabian Jews—free pass- 
age for which had to be purchased with money. The 
reason for these prohibitions was the tendency to- 
ward display which led many to the verge of finan- 
cial ruin. Many refused to accept office in the con- 
gregation, or to perform certain religious functions, 
because of the very considerable monetary outlays 
attendant thereon, outlays which had been allowed 
to grow into a species of almost religious duty. Pos- 
sibly also the continuous influx of newcomers, who 
were for the most part poor, had some influence in 
bringing about this curious legislation. 

Parallel with these regulations of the community 
run many of humane and patriotic nature, dating 
from the first half of the nineteenth century. When- 
ever the country at large was in dire need, the com- 
munity rose to the occasion. In the national troubles 
of 1800 they took up a collection among their mem- 
bers, heading it with a communal contribution of 
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400 florins ($200); in 1810 they gave 2,625 florins 
(91,812.50)—in those days a considerable sum—to- 
ward the foundation of the National 
Museum; which evidence of generosity 
induced the Palatine Archduke Joseph 
to send a very cordial letter of thanks 
to the community. In 1880 they gave 150 florins ($75) 
to the vicar Alt-Ofen von Pécsy, toward the build- 
ing of the Metropolitan Church at Gran. 

In 1831, Rabbi Moses Münz died, after a short ill- 
ness, and before the close of the year of mourning 
intriguing for the vacant post began. <A large ma- 
jority of the congregation elected Hirsch Heller, 
called * Harif ” (sagacious or quick-witted), who had 
been formerly rabbi in Bonyhad, and just before his 
call to Alt-Ofen had accepted a like position in 
Ungvár. Heller declined at first, because, accord- 
ing to the testimony of a friend, he knew nothing of 
the outer world, and had been overwhelmed with 
threatening letters from a vigorous reform party 
which existed in the Alt-Ofen congregation. In 
addition, the Ungvar congregation declined to re- 
lease him from his engagement with them until he 
had served them long enough to defray the expense 
they had been put to. Only when the Alt-Ofen 
congregation paid 2,500 florins in compensation to 
that of Ungvar, and Heller had been convinced that 
by far the larger majority of the members were en- 
thusiastically in his favor, would he enter upon the 
position in Alt-Ofen (April, 18834), where he, how- 
ever, died, six months later, on October 27th. After 
Heller's death the rabbinate remained vacant for 
twenty-seven .years; all religious matters were, 
during that period, attended to by the dayyanim, 
among whom, as among their predecessors, there 
were many who enjoyed a wide reputation for Jew- 
ish scholarship; for instance, Elhanan Dayyan, P. L. 
Freudinger, Jacob Neuschlossof Wetsch, I. H. Oes- 

AN g terreicher, M. I. Oesterreicher, his son 


Public 
Spirit. 


Jewish and successor, and his son again. P. L. 
Scholar- Oecsterreicher, who died in 1899. There 
ship. were numerous scholars among the lay 


members of the community, who main- - 
tained their own schools, some of which attracted 
many Talmud students. Prominent among these 
scholars were L. L. Lowenthal, L. H. Schlesinger, 
and M. L. Boscovitz. There were other scholars, as 
F. Goldberger, I. Totis, and J. Reuss, who had syna- 
gogues in their own homes, in which stipendiary Tal- 
mud scholars studied, and for their maintenance rich 
legacies were provided. 

Closely following the death of Heller, several 
causes contributed to the decadence of the Jewish 
community at Alt-Ofen. Pest came rapidly into 
prominence, and since the feudal system of “ pro- 
tective agreements” fell into disuse, the wealthy 
merchants and residents of Alt-Ofen moved to Pest, 
leaving the poorer and straitened contingent behind 
to manage communal affairs. As a result, some 
89,000 florins ($16,500) of the legacy-funds were ap- 
plied to current communal expenses, thereby en- 
dangering the maintenance of many testamentary 
obligations. Another disintegrating influence was 
exercised by the growth of the many private syna- 
gogues, splitting up the community into many small 
congregations, and leading in 1851 to a bitter strug- 
gle between them and the official congregation, 
which continued till 1889, when the last of these 
small synagogues was definitively closed up. The 
political affairs of the country contributed much in 
those days to the decline of the community. Its 
patriotic stand in the fight for freedom in 1848 
brought it almost to the verge of financial ruin. It 
donated of its own accord a large portion of the 
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synagogal silver p: waphernalia to the Hungarian | munity labored until at last, in 1889, the king (Francis 
sovernment for coinage into money. Inasmuch | Jose ph) was pleased, on the proposition of the min- 
as its young men had been found bravely fighting in | ister of public worship, Count C sakv, and on the ap- 
the ranks of the defenders of the country, General | plication of the chief rabbi, Dr. Julius Klein, to 
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PREAMBLE OF THE CHARTER GIVEN TO THE JEWS OF ALTONA (SEE NEXT PAGE) BY KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK. 


SIGNATURE AND SEAL OF THE CHARTER. 


(From a photograph.) 


Haynau, “the hangman of the Hungarian nation,’ = the payment of the balance, amounting to 
laid a war-contribution upon it of 14,270 florins 328 florins (3664). 

($7,135) and of 50 horses with complete equipment The reaw akening of the Hungarian nation after 
forthe same: a burden imposed upon no other con- | 1860 injected new vigor intothe community, which 


gregation in Hungary. Under this load the com- | began to recover from the saddened circumstances 
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of the previous decades. The first promising sign 
was the reappointment to the vacant rabbinate, of 
the young Marcus Hirsch, of Tisza-Bö, who in addi- 
tion to profound Talmudic scholarship possessed 
wide secular knowledge, acquired at the university 
of Prague. Soon thereafter the management of the 
business affairs of the community was entrusted to 
the hands of Michael Stern and Samuel Ehriich: 
two men of noble character and enthusiastic love for 
Judaism. They restored matters to something like 
order, and to their experienced administration it was 
owing that the sums which had been diverted from 
the legacy-fund were soon replaced. At this time 
(1863-65), too, the first Hungarian Jews were raised 
to the ranks of the nobility (S. W. Schossberger as 
"De Tornya” and Samuel F. Goldberger as “De 
Buda”); these were descended from Alt-Ofen fam- 
ilies. In 1880, Dr. Hirsch was elected chief rabbi of 
Prague, and left Alt-Ofen, which remained without 
a rabbi another seven years till Dr. Julius Klein, of 
Szigetvar, became his successor. After his death in 
1896, Dr. Elias Adler became rabbi. 
The following are statistics of the present condi- 
tion of the community. It possesses 
The Pres- a synagogue of classic architecture, 
ent Com- builtin 1820; owns thirty-eight Torah- 
munity. rolls, silver synagogal paraphernalia 
Weighing 23,000 grams; curtains for 
the Ark—some of which are masterpieces of the 
gold-embroiderer’s art—all of which represent a 
value of 20,000 florins ($8,000). In its legacy-fund 
are nearly 100,000 florins ($40,000), the income from 
which is devoted to benevolent purposes. It has 
eighteen charitable societies, which are a veritable 
blessing for the numerous poor of the congregation. 
There are 810 families on its register, of whom nearly 
half are artisans, the majority of them being em- 
ployed in the calico-print works of Samuel F. Gold- 
berger & Sons, founded in 1780. Another impor- 
tant calico-factory is that of Gerson Spitzer, whose 
products find extensive salein all parts of the world; 
it was founded in 1896. Other contributors to Hun- 
garian industries are Wilhelm von Leipziger, knight 
of the order of the Iron Crown, who took a promi- 
nent part in securing the distillery law of 1889, which 
contributed so much to the rehabilitation of Hun- 
garian finances. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, Héber K ütfolc (Hebrew sources), 1881 ; 
idem, Magyar Zsidotórt. (History of the Hungarian Jews), 
1881; Löw, Nachgelassene Schriften, ii.; Magyar Zsido 
Szemle, 1891; Reich, Bet-El, iii.; also synagogal and national 
archives. J. K 


ALTONA: City and port, situated on the Elbe, 
adjoining Hamburg, in Holstein, which was for- 
merly a Danish duchy, but is now a part of the 
province of Sleswick-Holstein, Prussia. The Jew- 
ish community of this city was founded, under the 
jurisdiction of the counts of Schaumburg, at the 
beginning of theseventeenth century. The earliest 
tombstone in the old cemetery bears the date 1621. 
On August 1, 1641, the community received its 
charter from King Christian IV. of Denmark (sce 
page preceding); and in 1671 it united with the 
congregation of Hamburg—then unimportant—and 
afterward with that of Wandsbeck, making one 
congregation known as the Three Communities 
VAN (N Altona, n Hamburg, 4 Wandsbeck). "Their 
joint chief rabbi had his seat at Altona; and he ex- 
ercised jurisdiction over the whole German-Jewish 
population of those communities as well as over 
that of the duchy of Holstein. "These conditions 
continued until 1811, when, under the French oc- 
cupation, Hamburg was ordered to form a Jewish 
community by itself. The union was dissolved; and 


the Altona community has since then been officially 
known as Hochdeutsche Israeliten-Gemeinde zu Al. 
tona ( High-German Jewish Community of Altona). 
From the beginning of the eighteenth century until 
1885, there existed also a Portuguese-Jewish com- 
munity, known as Bet Jacob ha-Katan, and later as 
Neweh Shalom, which was, however, but a branch 
of the Portuguese congregation of Hamburg. 

The economic conditions of Altona were much im- 
proved by the settlement of Jews, on whom King 
Christian IV. bestowed the privilege of engaging 
in shipbuilding. The Hamburg Jews, who had no 
such privilege, turned their activities to Altona; and 
the growth of the Altona whale-fishery in the eight- 
eenth century was due largely to their efforts. 

The Three Communities had the following chief 
rabbis: Solomon Mirels of Neumark, 1678-1700; 
Zebi Ashkenazi (Hakam Zebi), and Moses ben Süss- 
kind of Rothenburg (died 1712); Ezekiel Katzenel- 
lenbogen, known by his responsa “ Keneset Yisrael,” 
1712-49; Jonathan Eibenschütz, born 1690, formerly 
rabbi at Prague and Metz, well known for his keen in- 
tellect and vastknowledge,authorof * Kreti u-Pleti," 
“ Urim we-Tummim," and other works (died 1764); 
Jacob Emden (1745), who had for a short time been 
rabbi of Emden, but who afterward lived privately 
in Altona: it was he who accused R. Jonathan of 
being a secret follower of Shabbethai Zebi, and at- 
tacked him in various pamphlets; Isaac Horowitz, 
1767; David ben Loeb, Berlin(died 1771) ;and Raphael 
ha-Kohen (grandfather of Gabriel Riesser), 1776-99, 
who was particularly learned in Jewish civil law, 
and resigned his office on account of a conflict with 
the Danish government, which disputed his right of 
excommunication. Raphaelintended to go to Pales- 
tine, but was prevented by the Napoleonic wars. He 
died in 18083. His successors were Hayyim Zoebi, 
Berlin (1799-1802), and Zebi Hirsch Zamosz (1803-7), 
author of “ Tiferet Zebi.” 

Among the chief rabbis who held office after the 
dissolution of the union were: Akiba Wertheimer, 
(1815-35); Jacob Ettlinger (1835-71), who, by his ha- 
lakic writings and his activity as a teacher, greatly 
promoted the study of the Talmud, and upheld the 
rabbinical reputation of Altona; Dr. Loeb (1873-92), 
a scholar and eloquent preacher; and, finally, Dr. M. 
Lerner, who was elected in 1894. Besides the chief 
rabbi there were two rabbinical assistants (dayyanim, 
whose special function it was to render ritual decis- 
ions), Jacob Cohen and Elijah Munk (died 1899). Sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the chief rabbi are several 
communitiesof Holstein: Kiel, Rendsburg,and Fried- 
richstadt; also the neighboring community, Wands- 
beck, which, however, has its own rabbi. 

The community of Altona possesses a synagogue, 
erected after the fire of 1718; alecture-hall, founded 
by Hakam Zebi; an orphan asylum; a home for the 
aged; a school for boys and girls; and a society for 
the promotion of Jewish knowledge. The present 
cemetery is situated in the suburb of Bahrenfeld. 
In Altona itself there are, side by side, the old Ger- 
man-Jewish cemetery, in which Chief Rabbi Ett- 
linger was the last person interred, and the very 
interesting cemetery of the Portuguese Jews of Ham- 
burg, which was purchased in 1611 and closed in 1871 
(see illustration). 

The Jewish population in 1900 numbered about 
2,000, in a total of 150,000; whereas soon after the 
end of the Danish rule, in 1867, it numbered 2,350, 
in a total population of 50,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeit. f. d. Gesch. d. Juden in Deutschland, 
i. 281, ii, 33 et seq., 282; Baasch, Beiträge zur Geschichte des 
Deutschen Seeschiffbaues, p. 30, Hamburg, 1899. AT 
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ALTRUISM: A term derived from the late Latin 
ter hie (“this other”); dative, alteri huic, con- 
acted toalteruie. It seems to have been first used by 
Comte (1798-1857), to designate conduct impelled by 
motives utterly unselfish and inspired by the sole de- 
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Buddhism were at one and the same time egoistic 
and altruistic. Self-obliteration in this life assures 
self-realization in the other. Self-realization be- 
ing, according to Buddhism, the mother of all evil, 
self-obliteration is the road to permanent happiness. 
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(From a photograph.) 


sire to bring about the happiness of another without | Buddhistic 


reward to, or even at the expense of, one's own. AS 
such it isopposed toegoism. It stands to reason that 
there is no equivalent of it in ancient or modern He- 
brew. The very idea which it connotes, exaggerated 
self-obliteration, is not indigenous to Judaism. An 
analysis of the basic idea of Jewish ethics will reveal 
the reason why. Both Altruism and its contrary, ego- 
ism, belong to ethical systems founded on the concept 
of happinessasthe ultimate motiveof conduct and the 
summum bonum. According as the happiness of the 
individual self or that of the individual other or others 
is projected into dominant importance, hedonistic 
(i.e., happiness) ethics becomes either egoistic or 
altruistic. And even those systems, largely theolog- 
ical, that seemingly have harmonized Altruism with 
egoism have done this by accentuating that self-hap- 
piness will only beattained through conduct leading 
to the increase or the establishment of the happiness 
of another. 

In this sense both the ethics of Christianity and 


as well as Christian Altruism are thus 
founded on other-worldliness, which 


Ethics of in the Christian scheme flowers in the 
Christian- assurance of personal felicity in a 

ity and higher state, whereas in that of Bud- 
Buddhism. dhism it promises release from all evil 


of self-existence in the blissful and 
happy Nirvana. 

The non-theological systems of ethics, almost with- 
out exception, have failed to establish a higher har- 
mony between egoism and Altruism. In the more 
recent writings on evolutionary ethics—the school 
of Herbert Spencer—the endeavor is made. Upon 
psychological grounds it is maintained that every 
altruistic act is, if not in its motives, always in its 
effects egoistic. Maternal love, for example, leads to 
the happiness of the mother through her own self- 
sacrifice. The pre-Spencerian (hedonistic) schools 
have posited either self or the other as the fountain- 
head of moral conduct. Comte virtually reverted 
to the fundamental thought of the English moralists 


Altruism 
Altschul 


. of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, accord- 
ing to whom the sympathies rooted in human 
nature are the mainsprings of morality (Cumber- 
land, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Paley, Adam 
Smith) Modern Altruism is a reaction against the 
exaggerated egoism of the philosophy of the French 
Revolution, leading to the exaltation of such figments 
and abstractions as the economic man—a being sup- 
posed to act upon one sole motive to the exclusion of 
any other; viz., unmitigated or even enlightened self- 
ishness. Modern liberalism in politics, religion, and 
economics having taken its cue from the writings of 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and the encyclopedists, it was 
but natural that the pendulum of thought should 


swing back to the opposite pole and posit as the secret 


ofall true lifean equally excessive love for the fellow, 
in which the self of man failed to receive its legiti- 
mate due. This one-sided emphasis upon altruistic 
conduct in turn evoked the counter-revolution cul- 
minating in the apotheosis of the selfish, desocialized 
man, the “overman ” of Nietzsche’s doctrine, as before 
him Max Stirner had developed the theory of the 
selfish man’s supremacy and autocracy. | 

This fatal antithesis beween self and others is 
avoided in the ethics of Judaism. The fundamental 
motive of the moral life is, according to Judaism, 
not the quest for happiness. Morality is summed up 
in service. The purpose of human life is service now 
and here. In the creation narrative man is destined 

to be ruler over every being and thing 

Morality created. In this purpose all that live 
Summed up and breathe in the. wide Sweep of 
in Service. human fellowship have a part. None 

can be spared. He who should efface 
himself would commit as grievous a breach of the 
covenantas he who should crush another. The meas- 
ure of the service which is upon us is contin gent upon 
the strength, talent, possession, and power which 
have come to us. The ethical ambition on this basis 
runs to the desire for increase of strength, knowledge, 
possession, and power. Weakness is not a virtue. 
The stronger the man the better able he is to render 
service. Therefore, the appeal of Judaism is that 
each shall become a self and strive for the realiza- 
tion of the fullest possible measure of self. Self- 
realization is the realization of a part of the service 
placed uponall. But, on the other hand, and flowin g 
from the same concept of service, what is ours is ours 
only as a means to enlarge the common life. We 
are stewards of our talents and property, trustees 
thereof in the service ofall. Asthe weakness of one 
diminishes the sum of service rendered, it becomes the 
duty of the strong to look after the weak; to help 
them to strength, in order thus to increase the sum 
total of strength at the disposal of all. 

In this way Judaism overcomes the opposition of 
egoism to Altruism and finds the higher synthesis on 
the basis of the community of service.  Self-asser- 
tion flowers into the sympathy and help extended 
to others struggling for fuller self-realization. In 
the Jewish view of life asa service both ego and alter 
find their higher harmony. Hillel’s maxim, “If I 
am not for myself, who will be? If I am only for 
myself, what am I? If not now, when then?" epito- 
mizes this concordance of self and the others. Ego- 
ism is limited to its legitimate field, that developing 
every man into as strong a self as is possible with a 
view to more perfect service; and even so is Altru- 
ism saved from exaggeration. Self-cffacement is 
contrary to the moral Jaw of life. The highest aim 
in the economy of society and of creation is self- 
assertion in the service of all. Not egoism which 
feeds self at the expense of others, nor Altruism 
which effaces self while thinking of others, but mu- 
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tualism as implied in the words, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” is the guiding principle of Jewish 
ethics. E. G. H. 


ALTSCHUL, ALTSCHULER, ALTSCHUE. 
LER, or ALSCHULER : Various forms of a fam. 
ily name borne by Ashkenazic Jews in many coun- 
tries. Though each of these forms now represents 
groups that are distinct from one another, and that, 
apparently, are not interconnected by ties of rola. 
tionship, they all seem to have had a common ori gin 
and to have been used and given without discrimi- 
nation. It is, nevertheless, possible that the name 
at the outset was applied to more than one family. 
All records prove that the original seat of this fam- 
ily was Prague, the capital of Bohemia; and the 
transcription of the name in two separate words, 
byw DON, or vbw VÓN, or the abbreviation of the 
same, Y'N—wWhich latter has often been misunder- 
stood (see Nos. 19, 27, below)—clearly indicates its 
etymology. It is derived from the Alt’-Schul’ or 
Old Synagogue, which still exists at Prague, and is 
not to be confused with the Altneuschul; and the 
first Altschuls, or Altschulers, were either prominent 
attendants at or patrons of this place of worship (see 
NAMES). 

The name Altschul is supposed to have been first 
borne by a descendant of Provencal refugees who 
had settled in Prague about 1809. Prague, besides 
being the place of origin, was also the chief seat for 
several centuries of the Altschul or Altschuler fam- 
ily. But after the expulsion of the Jews from that 
city, in 1542, many of the Altschuls who found an 
asylum in other countries did not return ; and so, from 
the sixteenth century on, we find them prominent in 
what is now Russian Poland, Lithuania, and Russia 
proper (see Nos. 9, 28, 30), and in Italy (see No. 28). 

Later, members of the family dispersed. still fur- 
ther (see Nos. 8, 4, 12, 25, 29); and to-day the name 
is borne by numerous families throughout Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Russia (where it is claimed that 
the writer Moses Rivkes and even the Gaon of Wilna 
are Altschuls), England, and America. In the 
United States several Altschulers have achieved dis- 
tinction, notably the Hon. Samuel Altschuler, can- 
didate for the governorship of Illinois, and Alschue- 
ler, the violoncellist. : 

Reliable records from which to prepare a com- 
plete genealogical tree are lacking. The three charts 
given below are perhaps all that can be established 
With any degree of certainty. For the reason just 
stated, some members’ names appear in the following 
biographical notices that are not in the charts, and 
vice versa. Because it occurs most frequently the 
form of “Altschul” has been adopted throughout 
the three tables, as well as in the list of individual 
members; though, as has been said, the other forms 
of the names also occur. 


(Provencal refugee, 1302 ?) 
(2) Abraham Eberle (c. 1490) 
(17) Moses (c. 1542) 

(15) Jacob (died 1596) 


Eleazar Perles 


Abraham Enoch Perles 


(16) Judah Aaron Moses (8) Eleazar Perles 
(c. 1610) (c. 1635) 


| 
(13) Isaac (died 1676) 
(3) Abraham (c. 1680) 
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Hezekiah x ad Hazzan 
Selig 


Eleazar MAD (c. 1700) 


(7) David Peries 


(20) Moses Meir Perles 
(died 1733) 


(died about 1739) 


(1) Aaron (died 1799) 
H. B. 

1. Aaron ben Moses Meir Perles Altschul: 
Died in 1739. He was the author of * Teharat Aha- 
ron” (The Purity of Aaron), a commentary on Isaac 
pen Abba’s “Seder ha-Nikkur”; making numerous 
additions to the text, and glossing many difficult pas- 
sages in Judeeo-German. The work was published at 
Offenbach in 1725 (some allege that it had been pub- 
lished in 1721 also); and a manuscript copy is in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 792). 

9. Abraham Eberle Altschul: So far as 
known, the earliest bearer of the name of Altschul. 
He lived in Prague toward the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

3. Abraham ben Isaac Perles Altschul: 
Printer and publisher at Amsterdam during the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth century. His father 
also was a publisher and printer. In 1678 Abraham 
produced a prayer-book for the Sabbath, and in 1685 
reedited the “Grammatical Table” of Joseph Shalit. 
He is also the author of a cabalistic commentary on 
the Pentateuch, as yet unpublished (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." cols. 704, 1526, 2827). 

4. Abraham ben Jacob Altschul, of Leipa, 
Bohemia: Printerat Frankfort-on-the-Oder, in 1697 
(Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 2817). 

5. Ascher Anschel ben Naphtali Herzel Alt- 
schul: Printer in Moravia and Bohemia during the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. In 1608 
he was at Prossnitz ; in 1604, at Prague with the sons 
of Moses Schedel; and from that year down to 1623 
with various other Jewish publishers, notably the 
Prague firms of Hayyim Cohen, Moses Cohen, Katz, 
and Lemberger (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl. ” col. 
2840). | 

d: David ben Aryeh Loeb Altschul: À learned 
member of the community of Prague; lived toward 
the close of the seventeenth century. He collected 
notes for a commentary on the Bible, which his son 
Jehiel Hillel (No. 28) completed and edited. 

7. David ben Eleazer Hanok Perles Alt- 
schul: Cantor at the Pinkas synagogue in Prague; 
died in 1738. On the death of Emperor Leopold I. 
(May 5, 1705), he composed an elegy in Judao-Ger- 
man, which he called “Ebel Kabed ” — Grievous 
Mourning (Steinschneider,* Cat. Bodl." cols. 550, 884; 
*Serapeum," ix. 315, 344; Wolf, * Bibl. Hebr." ii. 
1320). 

8. Eleazar b. Abraham Hanok Perles Alt- 
schul: Editor and author; died in Prague between 
1689 and 1638. He was the editor of several works, 
to most of which he added remarks, glosses, or com- 
ments of his own. In the epitaph written for him 
by his son Isaac (No. 18) he is quoted as the author 
of several works; but these are no longer extant. 
The only one that may perhaps be attributed to him 
in its entirety is the * Dikduke Yizhak," a gram- 
matical work; but it has been claimed that even for 
this book the notes had been previously collected by 
his father-in-law, Isaac b. Jekuthiel (Kohen) Kuskes, 
and that the name was not given to the work merely 
in honor of the latter. The *Dikduke Yizhak” is 
still unpublished (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 1497). 
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The following works were edited by Eleazar: (1) 
“Keneh Hokmah” (Acquire Wisdom), or * Keneh 
Binah ” (Acquire Understanding). This book, which 
is really part of the “Sefer ha-Kanah,” and which the 
editor, in the preface, claims to have copied from a 
parchment manuscript “several hundred years old,” 
found by his father in a loft, is mainly a cabalis- 
tic exposition of the “ Keriat Shema‘,” as well as of 
the divine name of seventy-two “letters of abbrevia- 
tion,” etc. (Prague, 1609-11). The Zohar and other 
cabalistic sources have manifestly had an influence 
on this work (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 637; 
“ Literaturblatt,” xi. 761). (9) “Zebah Todah” (Sacri- 
fice of Thanksgiving), containing the " Prayer ” of 
Solomon Luria, the * Thirteen Prostrations " of Abig- 
dor Kara, and the “Supplication” of Ishmael ben 
Elisha, published at Prague in 1615 (Wolf, " Bibl. 
Hebr." vol. iii). (8) “Yam shel Shelomoh,” Solo- 
mon Luria’s commentary on the treatise * Baba Ka- 
ma” (Prague, 1616). (4) “ Tikkun Mozaé Shabbat,” a 
prayer-book for Sabbath night. A cabalistic ex posi- 
tion of the Sabbath-night service is added to the text; 
and toward the end of the volume there is a German 
adaptation of some of the prayers. The work was 
first published by Eleazar’s son Isaac (No. 13) at 
Amsterdam in 1655; and with it is included the epi- 
taph composed by Isaac for his father, of which 
mention has already been made (Steinschneider, “ Cat. 
Bodl." col. 474). 

9. Eliakim (Gottschalk, Goetzel) ben (Zeeb) 
Wolf Altschul Brodsky: Preacher and dayyan 
in Russia at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
He wrote “Shehif “Ez” (The Thin Board; see Ezek. 
xli. 16, where shehif ‘eg is translated “wood”), à 
supercommentary on Rashi; and “Erez Hemdah” 
(The Coveted Land), on the division of Canaan by 
Joshua. These two works, together with an edition 
of the “Zebed Tob ” by his father (Zeeb) Wolf Alt- 
schul, were published in one volume in Warsaw, 1814 
(Fürst, * Bibl. Jud.” i. 48; Benjacob, " Ozar ha-Sefa- 
rim," p. 151). H. B.—W. M. 

10. Emil Altschul: Austrian physician; born 
at Prague, Bohemia, April 8, 1812; died there 1865. 
'The son of a rabbi, he was intended for a rabbinical 
career, and therefore studied Hebrew and the cognate 
languages. But a strong inclination for the study 
of medicine induced him to attend the University of 
Vienna, where he obtained the degree of M.D. in 
1839. In Boskowitz, Moravia, where he practised, 
he made the acquaintance of & physician who called 
his attention to the high value of homeopathy, and 
from that time he devoted himself to this new school 
of medicine. In 1848 he became professor in the 
medical department of the University of Prague. He 
wrote: “ Vollständiges Rezepten-Buch der Prakti- 
schen Augenheilkunde”; “ Taschenwörterbuch der 
Praktischen Arzneimittellehre für A usübende Augen- 
ürzte" (1836); “Miscellen aus dem Gesammten Ge- 
biete der Medicin” (1888); “Der Homöopathische 
Zahnarzt" (1841); * Kritisches Sendschreiben über 
das Bisherige Verfahren mit den Sterbenden” (1846; 
this pamphlet, on the prevailing treatment of the 
dying, made a great stir among Jews); and * Lehr- 
buch der Physiologischen Pharmakodynamik e 
(1850). 

Altschul founded and published, in 1853, the first 
homeopathic magazine in Austria, under the title 
“Monatsschrift für Theoretische und Praktische 
Homöopathie.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bermann, Oesterreichisches Biographisches 
Lexikon, vol. i.; A. Schmiedl, Blätter für Literatur, 1847, 
p. 400; Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon der Oesterreich- 
isch-~Ungarischen Monarchie, s. v. g 
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11. Hanok ben Moses Altschul: Learned 19. Moses ben Hanok Altschul: Commonly 


member of the Jewish community of Prague; born 
in 1564; died in 1633. For thirty years he served 
as Synagogue messenger and communal notary of 
his native town, and was one of the signers of the 
much-debated will of Mordecai Meisel. On one oc- 
casion, in 1623, Hanok narrowly escaped an igno- 
minious death. Some tapestry had been stolen from 
the palace of Count Charles of Lichtenstein; and the 
investigation ordered by the “Stadthaupt” (city 
mayor), Albrecht von Waldstein, seemed to inerim- 
inate Hanok, as well as two Jews who had bought 
the stolen goods. The three were sentenced to be 
hanged; but, fortunately, facts exonerating Hanok 
were discovered and he was liberated. 

12, Hayyim ben Mordecai (Gumpel) Alt- 
schul: Employed with his brother Raphael (No. 
25) as a printer, probably at Amsterdam, from 1691 
to 1782 (Steinschueider, “Cat. Bodl? cols. 2849, 
9023). 

18. Isaac ben Eleazar Perles Altschul: Au- 
thor; died in 1676. He seems to have settled in 
Amsterdam about 1650; for he published in that city 
the “Tikkun Mozaé Shabbat” of his father, Elea- 
zar Perles Altschul (No. 8), and another Sabbath 
prayer-book, that contained a Judzo-German ver- 
sion of many of the prayers. To Isaac is also ascribed 
the editing of two cabalistic works: “Siah Yizhak ” 
(The Meditation of Isaac), a collection of prayers, 
and * Wayizra! Yizhak” (And Isaac Sowed), a key 
to the Zohar (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl. " cols. 474, 
208, 1147, and in “Serapeum,” x. 92). 

14. Israel ben Solomon Altschul: Printer at 
Prague from 1613 to 1620 (Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl.” cols. 877, 2918). 

15. Jacob Altschul: Son of Moses ben Abra- 
ham (Eberle). No. 16; died in 1596. 

16. Judah Aaron Moses ben Abraham 
Hanok Altschul: Rabbi at Kromau, Moravia, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He was the author of an ethical work known by the 
title of “Wayehal Mosheh" (And Moses Prayed; 
compare Ex. xxxii. 11). This, however, is really the 
name of only the first part of the work; that of the 
second being “Torat ha-Asham ” (Precepts Concern- 
ing the Sin-offering). The * Wayehal Mosheh” is 
a cabalistic ascetic treatise on devotion; while the 
“ Torat ha-Asham ” enumerates the various modes of 
penance for each transgression of the Jewish laws 
(Prague, 1618; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1691; incor- 
porated also in an edition of the daily prayer-book, 
printed at Amsterdam in1881-82). Three otherworks 
—notably his “Bahure Hemed” (Desirable Young 
Men, Ezek. xxiii. 6), a commentary on Kimhi's * Mik- 
lol,” and an independent work on ritual and dogma 
—are still unpublished (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” 
cols. 831, 1291; Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 148). 

17. Moses ben Abraham (Eberle) Altschul: 
Son of No. 2; lived at Prague up to 1542. In that 
year, when Jews were expelled from the town, he 
sought refuge in Cracow, and there became Parnas 
(president) of the Bohemian congregation, which had 
but recently been organized. Moses married a 
daughter of Eliezer Trebitsch, rabbi of Schlettstadt, 
Alsace; and his nephew, the young Eliezer Tre- 
bitsch, who had followcd Moses to Cracow, became 
rabbi of the same Bohemian community. 

18. Moses Altschul: Son of Hanok (No. 11); 
succeeded his father in his communal functions: 
died in 16483. He was the author of “Zikron Bayit ” 
(In Memory of the House), still unpublished (Kisch, 
in “Gritz Jubelschrift,” ii. 88, and in “Monats- 
schrift," xxxvii. 181 e£ seg. ; compare also Moses ben 
Hanok Altschul, No. 19). 


known as Moses Hanoks, and often—as early even 
as 1676, on the very title-page of the Frankfort edition 
of his work—mistaken for an is% Yerushalayim (a 
native of Jerusalem). This error is due, as stated 
above, to a corruption of the initial letters of his 
patronymic, t/"N into wN. The dates of his birth 
and death are not known; but as his son Hanok (No. 
11) was sixty-nine years old when he died (1688), 
Moses must have been born about 1545 or earlier, Tt 
is probable that Moses b. Hanok died shortly after the 
publication of his work, the * Brantspiegel " (1609). 
The Moses b. Hanok (No. 18) who wrote *Zikron 
Bayit” is the grandson of the subject of this ar- 
ticle. 

Moses b. Hanok was a considerable figure in the 
history of Jewish literature or, more properly speak- 
ing, of Judmo-German literature; for he was one 
of the first to use the vernacular in a polished dic- 
tion, though he dealt with a subject that was 
not new nor peculiar to the secular life—that of 
ethics. The “Brantspiegel” (Mirror), called in He- 
brew “Sefer ha-Mareh," first published at Basel, 
was intended as a direct appeal to the Jews of the 
period to live in social and moral purity. The book 
is divided into chapters, the number of which varies 
from sixty-eight to seventy-six, according to tho dif- 
ferent editions. They all indicate the many roads to 
morality, and the penance that the Jew should un- 
dergo for deviating from these roads. The author 
alleges two reasons for the title of his book: (1) It 
was called “Spiegel” (Mirror) because the author 
wished that it should be constantly before the people, 
to show them their own presentments. (2) “Brant” 
or “Brand” (Burning; that is, Magnifying) was pre- 
fixed because, as the author states, ordinary mirrors 
make things appear very small; while this glass was 
intended to show objects (especially bad qualities) 
in enlarged forms, so that people would then try to 
remove them. The author remarks, in the preface, 
that his book may be read on Sabbath. The work 
became very popular; it called forth many imitations 
and analogous works, such as the “Sitten Spiegel,” 
" Zier Spiegel,” * Zucht Spiegel,” and ata much later 
date the * Kleine Brantspiegel" (Small Mirror); and 
in the epitaph of Moses Altschul’s son Hanok the 
work is expressly mentioned (Steinschneider, * Cat. 
Bodl.” cols. 1312, 1828, 1824, and in ^ Serapeum,” x, 
925; Wolf, “ Hebr. Bibl." i. No. 1544, ii. 1272, 107, iii. 
190; see also, * Monatsschrift." xxxvii. 181), 

20. Moses Meir ben Eleazar Hanok Alt- 
Schul: A highly esteemed member of the Jewish 
community of Prague, who maintained friendly rela- 
tions with Samson Wertheimer; died in 1739. Moses 
was the author of several works, of which only two 
have been published; namely, (1) the “Megillat Se- 
fer” (The Roll of the Book), a commentary on Esther, 
which appeared, together with Solomon Isaki’s anal- 
ogous work (Prague, 1709-10), and (2) his edition of 
the “ Yashir Mosheh ” (Moses Sang), of Moses Cohen 


. of Corfu (Prague, about 1710; Steinschneider, * Cat. 


Dodl." col. 1846). 

21. Moses (Nathaniel) ben Aaron Freund 
Altschul: Printerat Prague toward the end of the 
Seventeenth century. He was in the employ of the 
grandsons of Moses Katz in 1694-95, and in that of 
the grandsons of Judah Bak in 1696 (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." col. 2996). 

22. Naphtali Herzel ben Asher Anschel 
Altschul: Printer in the employ of Jacob Bok at 
Prague during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His most notable production was a prayer- 
book for holy days—in editing which he was aided 
by his brother Simon—and the printing of * Zeenah 
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v-Retnah ” (Go Out and See), the well-known trans- 
jntion of prayers into Judeo-German (Prague, 1629; 
ateinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." cols. 889, 8012, 3049). 

23. Naphtali (Hirsch) b. Asher Altschul: 
Talmudic scholar; lived in Russia and Poland— prin- 
cipally at Lublin, Miezdyrzei, and J itomir—toward 
ihe end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He seems to have traveled 
extensively, and in 1607 was at Constantinople. In 
the preface to his commentary, he mentions Bendit 
hen Joseph Achselrad, the author of “‘Abodat ha- 
Lewi,” and Nahman, a learned relative of his. 

Naphtali was the author of two works, one of 
which was a commentary on the Prophets and the 
[lagiographa. This he called, in reference to his 
own name, “ Ayyalah Sheluhah ” (A Swift Deer; see 
Gen. xlix. 21), and supplemented it by a Judao- 
German glossary: it was published, with the text 
of the Bible, at Cracow, 1593-95. The other, “ Imre 
Shefer” (Beautiful Words), was an alphabetically 
arranged catalogue of all matters that preachers and 
rabbis were at all likely to discuss in their sermons, 
with indications as to the various ways in which 
each topic might be treated (Lublin, 1602). A rab- 
binieal decision of Naphtali’s is found in the re- 
sponsa of Meir Lublin (No. 59?; Steinschneider, “ Cat. 
Bodl." cols. 58, 2021; idem, “Jüd. Lit.” p. 454). 

24. Naphtali (Hirsch) ben Tobiah Alt- 
schul: Editor and printer at Cracow toward the 
end of the sixteenth century, where' he seems to 
have settled, after having resided at Lublin. He 
was popularly known as “Hirsch the editor ". and 
to him are due an edition of Joseph Caro's *Shul- 
han ‘Aruk ” (Cracow, 1593-94) and the publication of 
the Psalms in liturgical order (Cracow, 1598; Stein- 
schneider, * Cat. Bodl." cols. 55, 1482, 9011). 

25. Raphael ben Mordecai (Gumpel) Alt- 
schul: Printer; employed, with his brother Hay- 
yim (No. 12), probably at Amsterdam from 1691-1782 
(Steinschneider, “ Cat. Bodl.” cols. 877, 2918). 

26. Samuel Altschuler : Lawyer and politician; 
horn of German-Jewish parentage in Chicago, Nov. 
20, 1859; removed to Aurora, Ill., two years after and 
was educated in the public schools and high school 
of that city. Altschuler was admitted to the bar in 
1880. He is affiliated with the Democratic party, 
and in 1892 wasa candidate for Congress in the Eighth 
District, but was defeated, although he ran ahead of 
his ticket. 

In 1898 Governor Altgeld appointed him a mem- 
ber of the Court of Claims. He was elected to the 
legislature in 1896 and again in 1898. As leader of 
the minority he rose to prominence by defeating 
two obnoxiously corrupt bills. In 1900 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the post of governor 
of the state of Illinois, although he received 3,400 
more votes than the Democratic presidential can- 
didate, 

27. Simon b. Ascher (Anschel) Herzel Alt- 
schul: Printer and typesetter in the employ of the 
sons of Jacob Bok at Prague in 1629 (see No. 22). 

28. Simon ben Judah Loeb Altschul: Com- 
munal notary (sofer bet din) at Prague in the opening 
years of the eighteenth century (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." col. 3049). 

29. Solomon ben Joshua Altschul: Writer; 
undoubtedly of German origin, perhaps from 
Prague; lived in Italy about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He edited the “Megillat Sefer,” a 
work on rhetoric by an unknown author, which is 
based on parts of the “Poetic Art” attributed to 
David ben Solomon ibn-Yahya (Venice: D. Adel- 
kind, 1552). Owing to the fact that Solomon had 
established himself in Italy, his name has some- 


times been transcribed from its Hebrew letters as 
* Altosol." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 570, 2284; 

Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, p. 3. 

30. Yehiel (Jehiel) Hillel ben David Altschul: 
Rabbi at Jaworow (Galicia) toward the middle of 
the seventeenth century. He completed the com- 
mentary on the Prophets and the Hagiographa which 
his father (No. 6) had begun, dividing it into two 
parts: (1) *Mezudat Zion” (The Fortress of Zion), 
a lexicological glossary; and (2) " Mezudat David” 
(The Fortress of David), a commentary on the Biblical 
text (in part: Leghorn, 1758, 1770; Berlin, 1770; nu- 
merous editions also appeared throughout the first 
half of the nineteenth century—at Slavuta, Wilna, 
Lemberg, Josefov, etc.). J ehiel was the author of 
“Binyan ha-Bayit” (The Building of the House), a 
work on the Temple of Ezekiel and the visions per- 
taining to it (Zolkiev, 1774; Leghorn, 1781). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 144, 154, 1272, 

and Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 163, where 

the author’s name is erroneously given as Alt-Schuld; First, 

Bibl. Jud. i. 44, where the author is called Jehiel Michael, and 


is regarded as distinct from that of Jehiel Hillel; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 18; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 81. 


81. (Zeeb) Wolf ben (Dob) Baer Altschul: 
Russian rabbi of the second half of the eighteenth 
century. He was the author of *Zebed Tob” (The 
Good Dowry; see Gen. xxx. 20), a work on the 
third Temple of Ezekiel. The title is intended as a 
pun on the author’s name Zeeb (Shklov, 1794); an- 
other edition was published by his son Eliakim (No. 
9); see Fürst, “ Bibl. Jud." i. 44; Benjacob, * Ozar ha- 
Sefarim," p. 15. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the entire Altschulfamily. S. Hock, Die 

Familien Prag's, under Altschul and Perles; Joseph Kohn, 


in Ha-Goren, i. 20 et seq.; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
913, 914; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 490, Zunz, Z. G. pp. 


266, 289. 
H. B.—W. M.—A. P. 


ALUPKA: Village on the southern shores of 
the Crimea, Russia; mentioned in the letter of Joseph, 
king of the Chazars, to Hasdai ibn-Shaprut about 
960) as one of the cities tributary to the Chazars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Soobshcheniya o Chazarakh, in 
Yevreiskaya Bibl. vii. 160. HR 


ALUSHTA: Village on the southeastern shore 
of the Crimea, in the district of Yalta, Russia. Some 
ruins exist of the fort Aluston built there by Em- 
peror Justinian in the sixth century. Under the 
name of Aluss the place is mentioned in the letter of 
Joseph, king of the Chazars, to Hasdai ibn-Shaprut 
(about 960) as one of the cities tributary to the 
Chazars. In the Middle Ages it was in the posses- 
sion of the Genoese, and was known by the names of 
Lusta, Austa, and Alusta. 

There are now only a few Jews in the village; 
and these are employed in the neighboring vine- 
yards. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Soobshcheniya 0 Chazarakh, in 
Yevreiskaya Bibl. vii. 160, and private sources. HR 


ALVA or ALBA, DUKE OF: Fernando Al- 
varez de Toledo: born, 1508; died at Thomar, Por- 
tugal, 1582. A famous Spanish general who fought 
in the various campaigns of the Emperor Charles V. 
and of Philip IJ. After winning several decisive 
battles, he was sent as governor to the Netherlands 
in 1567 to suppress a revolt against Spanish tyranny, 
and became the most cruel and rigorous supporter of 
the Inquisition. He established, and presided over, 
the Council of Blood, the victims of which doubtless 
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included Jews as well as Christians. It seems to 
have been Alva'sintention to rid the country of Jews. 
To the city council of Arnheim and Zütphen, for ex- 
ample, he wrote that in case any Jews were found in 
those places, they were to be arrested and held until 
further orders from him. The council evidently an- 
ticipated Alva's desire in the matter; for its report 
read that “there were no Jews among them.” Fur- 
thermore, the few Jews remaining in the town of 
Waggeningen, Gelderland, were expelled in celebra- 
tion of the birth of a Spanish infante. Alva's hostil- 
ity, moreover, grew manifest in his attitude toward 
the books of the Jews. Both at Liége, and at Ant- 
werp, there appeared under his auspices, in the years 
1570 and 1571, copies of the Trent “Index of Prohib- 
ited Books," which had been published in 1564, and 
to which, in Alva's edition, were appended the most 
rigorous Spanish amendments. The latter interdicted 
“all books written in Hebrew, and those in any other 
language which contain Jewish ceremonies or which 
treat of Jewish life.” Thus, the Romance transla- 
tion of Josephus’ “ Antiquities of the Jews,” was 
anathematized as heretical. (See CENSORSHIP OF 
Books. ) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., ix. 477; Reusch, 
Der Index der Verbotenen Bücher, i. 423 et seq., Bonn, 1883- 
85; Popper, The Censorship of Hebrew Books, p. 55, New 


York, 1899. 
IL G. E. 


ALVALENSI, SAMUEL: Spanish author; 
born, 1435; died, 1487. He was the son of the learned 
Abraham Alvalensi, of Toledo, and pupil of Isaac 
Campanton, the last Gaon of Castile. He was the 
author of a small treatise, entitled * Kelale Kal we- 
Homer” (Rules of the Deduction «a fortiori), which 
treats of Talmudic methodology. It was published 
in a compilation, * Meharere Nemerim," by Abraham 
Akra, Venice, 1599. M. K. 


ALVALENSI, SAMUEL: Perhaps the grand- 
son of the above; was born in Spain at the end of 
the fifteenth century, was taken after the expulsion 
of 1492 to Fez, where he became the favorite of King 
Abu Said, of the Merines dynasty. About 1536 the 
Xarifes rose against the Merines, and Samuel Alval- 
ensi, together with some of the loyal alcaldes, fitted 
out a fleet and sailed with four hundred men to Ceuta, 
which was then besieged by the rebels. Despite the 
numerical superiority of the enemy, who mustered 
90,000 men, he inflicted upon them heavy losses and 
compelled them to raise the siege and to return to 
Fez. He showed similar courage in 1539 at the re- 
lief of Safi. Samuel afterward settled in Azamor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Diego de Torres, Histoire des Chérifs, French 

translation by the Duke of Angoulême, the father, p. 69 ; Aboab, 

Nomologia, pp. 305 et seq. ; De Barrios, Historia Universalis 

J'udayea, p. 8. d 

M. K. 


ALVAREZ or ALVARES: Name of a His- 
pano-Portuguese family which has included among 
its members many scholars, distinguished men, and 
martyrs. Branches of the family have settled in Hol- 
land, France, England, and America. 

Duarte Henriques Alvares: A Portuguese Ma- 
rano; lived several yearsat Madrid, and afterward in 
the Canary Islands, where he occupied the position of 
royal treasurer. In 1653 he went thence to London, 
and was one of the first members.of the small and 
secret Jewish community of that city. (See “ Trans- 
actions of the Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.,” i. 88 et seq.) 

Garcia Alvarez, of Astorga, whose Jewish name 
was Samuel Dios-Ayuda (= Joshua), was a wealthy 
and benevolent man. He is mentioned about 1400 
in a Satire written by the priest, Diego de Valencia, 


a converted Jew, and is therein called “the delight 
and the ornament of the whole Jewry.” 

Isabel Nunez Alvarez, of Viseu in Portugal, wife 
of Miguel Rodriguez of Madrid; was the owner of à 
synagogue, situated on the street “de las Infantes” 
in Madrid. She died a martyr's death in the flames, 
July 4,1632. The Inquisition ordered the synagogue 
to be torn down, and upon its site a Capuchin mon- 
astery was subsequently erected. (See Kayserling, 
“Sephardim,” pp. 208, 3846.) 

Jacob Alvarez, a member of the academy * Ar- 
bol de las Vidas” (Tree of Life) in Amsterdam in 1684. 
He is spoken of as “its light,” and “the shield of the 


Talmud.” 


Joseph Israel Alvarez was, in 1682, a member of 
the academy of poets (“de los Floridos ”)in Amster- 
dam; he was distinguished for the elegance of his 
diction. 

Juan Alvarez, a physician of Zafra, the first vic- 
tim of the Inquisition in Lima. He, his father Alonzo, 
his wife, and his children were all publicly burnt as 
adherents of Judaism about 1580. (See * Publ. Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc." ii. 75; iii; iv.; vi. 75.) 

Leonora Alvarez was convicted of having sev- 
eral times lapsed to Judaism, and was burnt in Se- 
ville, June 6, 1728, at the age of forty. Alonzo AI- 
varez, her brother, was condemned to life-imprison- 
ment at the same time for being a Jew, 

Meir b. Solomon Alvarez. See ALGUADES, MEIR 
B. SOLOMON. 

Moses Alvarez was a member of the academy 
“Arbol de las Vidas” in Amsterdam, from 1741 to 

761. Another Moses Alvarez was one of the first 
settlers in Newport, R. I. He was naturalized in 
1741, and died in 1766. (See * Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc.” vi. 76.) 

Simon Alvarez, of Oporto, was the first victim 
of the Inquisition in Coimbra, his place of residence. 
He was arrested on the charge of practising Juda- 
ism, found guilty upon evidence extorted from his 
little daughter, and, together with his wife, burnt at 
the stake. 

Antonio Alvarez-Soares, a Spanish poet. He 
composeda poem upon the dedication of the first syna- 
gogue established in Amsterdam in 1607. The poet, 
Daniel Levi de Barrios, who possessed the manuscript 
of his poems, describes him as an able versifier, 

Antonio Alvarez-Soares, of Lisbon, a namesake 
ofthe preceding, was also a poet. He was much 
esteemed in Lisbon for his lyrics. He published in 
1628 a collection of poems called * Varias Rimas." 
He emigrated to Flanders in 1639. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Triumpho del Gov. Popular, pp. 
10 et seq. ; Barbosa Machado, Biblioteca Lusitana, i. 202; 
Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 175, 340. MK 


ALVARO DE LUNA: A gifted Spanish states- 
man of the fifteenth century who attained the high- 
est military rank, that of Grand Constable, With 
Chancellor Don Juan Furtado de Mendoza and Don 
Abraham Benveniste, he exercised for many years 
unlimited influence over the young and weak king, 
D. Juan II. of Castile. Throughout his life Alvaro 
was a friend of the Jews and protector of the Mar- 
anos, both of whom were promoted by him to the 
highest offices. 

Abraham Benveniste, with whom he was intimately 
associated for thirty years, and Joseph ha-Nassi were 
appointed by him as farmers-in-chief of taxes. Of the 
Maranos, Diego Gonsalez was made general receiver 
(contador mayor); Diego Arias Davila, manager of 
the royal revenues; Juan Alfonso de Baena, royal 
private secretary ; and Juan Pacheco became through 
him the trusted companion of the king. Owing to 
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this well-known friendship for Jews and Maranos, 
Alvaro was for a long time a thorn in the flesh to 
both the Infante Don Henry and the aged Paul de 
Burgos, the primate of Spain, the Jew-hater. Paul's 
sons, Alvar Garcia de S. Maria and Alfonso of Carta- 
cena—less from political than from religious reasons 
—became his bitterest enemies. "They conducted a 
furious struggle against him for many years, which 
ended in his downfall. Alvaro, who, in his hours of 
leisure, devoted himself to literary matters and wrote 
a book about celebrated women (* Libro de las Mu- 
jeres Ilustres "), was taken prisoner, dragged to Val- 
ladolid, and beheaded there, July 2, 1453. Friar Al- 
fonso de Espina, the fiercest enemy of the Jewish 
race—to which he himself belonged—accompanied 
him triumphantly on his walk to the scaffold. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, El Condestable Don 
Alvaro de Luna in Revista de Espafia, xix. ; idem, Historia 
de los Judios de Españia y Portugal, iii. 22 et seq. 
M. K. 
ALYASHAR, JACOB: Talmudist; born at 
Wilna, Russia, about 1785; died in Safed about 
1785. The congregation at Hebron in 1765 sent him 
as their emissary (meshullah) to Persia. On the out- 
break of a war in 1775, Bozrah, the city in which 
he resided, was besieged; but he, his wife, and new- 
born son, Eliezer Jeruham, escaped and settled in 
Safed. He celebrated his deliverance in Hebrew 
verses called * Megillat Paras” (The Roll of Persia), 
published by his grandson, R. Jacob Saul Alyashar, 
in “Ish Emunim” (Jerusalem, 1885). J. D. E. 


ALYASHAR (more correctly ELAYSCHAR), 
JACOB SAUL: Hakam Bashi (chief rabbi) of Jeru- 
salem; born at Safed, June 1, 1817. He was taken 
to Jerusalem in 1823. His teacher was R. Benjamin 
Mordecai Nabon, who, in 1828, married his wid- 
owed mother. In 1855 Alyashar was appointed asso- 
ciate judge to the Hakam Bashi, Abraham Ashkenazi; 
in 1869, chief dayan, holding the position until his 
promotion in 1898 to the post of Hakam Bashi by all 
parties in Jerusalem, as successor to the late R. Pan- 
id. The sultan Abdul-hamid confirmed his appoint- 
ment in a firman, sending him an official robe and a 
medal of the Medjidie order; and Emperor William 
II. of Germany, on his visit to Jerusalem in 1898, also 
presented him with a medal. He speaks Hebrew, 
Arabic, Turkish, Italian, and Greek. 

The following is a list of his published works; the 
titles all contain the word “Ish” (^N), the compo- 
nent letters of which are the initials of his name: (1) 
* Kereb Ish” (Inward Thought of Man) (Ps. lxiv. 6); 
(2) “Ish Emunim” (Man of Faith), a collection of 
festival sermons, 1885; (3) “ Ma'asch Ish ” (The Work 
of Man), responsa, together with (4) “Derek Ish” 
(Man's Way), sermons, 1892; (5) * Simha le-Ish " (Joy 
to Man), responsa, published with (6) * Girsa de- Yan- 
kuta” (Early Teachings), explanations of Talmudic 
problems; (7) “Ya‘aseh Ish” (Man Shall Do), and 
(8) * Dibre Ish” (Words of Man), in one volume, re- 
sponsa and sermons, 1896; (9) “ ‘Olat Ish” (Man's 
Offering), decisions, 1899; (10) “Sha’al Ish” (Man 
Asked), responsa, in course of publication in 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lunez, Almanac, 1901, Autobiography of 
Jacob Saul Alyaschar, pp. 39-61. 9. 


ALYPIUS OF ANTIOCH: Eminent geog- 
rapher of the fourth century; intimate friend of the 
Roman emperor, Julian the Apostate. Alypius, of 
noble and generous character, was governor of 
Britain 355-860, whence he was recalled by the em- 
peror to superintend the reconstruction of the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. At first he showed much zeal in 
the accomplishment of his task, but, by degrees, see- 


I.--31 


ing the little effort made by the Jews to aid him, he 

lost interest and left the field clear for the intrigues 

of the enemies of the Jews, who sought by every 
means to cause his failure in carrying out the gener- 
ous purposes of the emperor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Th. Reinach, in Auteurs Grecs et Romains, 
p.354; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 371; Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encycloptidie, col. 1709. LB 

. Bn. 


ALZEY: A town in Rhein-Hessen (Germany), 
on the Setez. While the first traces of the residence 
of Jews in the Palatinate, to which Alzey belonged 
from the time of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
date from the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
no date is given for the first settlement of Jews 
in Alzey itself. 'The name of the congregation ap- 
pears for the first time in the “Martyrology” of 
Nuremberg, where it is mentioned as one of the 
places which suffered in the dreadful persecutions 
of the year of terror, 1949. The first reference to 
members of the congregation dates probably from 
the year 1388, where a certain Bonifant and his wife 
Jiitte, and a Jew of the name of Lassarus, are men- 
tioned. The congregation never played any very 
conspicuous part in history, and the number of its 
members until the beginning of this century was 
verysmall. The Jewsof Alzey shared the unhappy 
fate of their persecuted brethren in the Middle Ages; 
at one time they were expeiled from the town, at an- 
other residence therein was permitted them, all ac- 
cording to the inclination of the Count Palatine of 
the day. From the year 1891, when the Jews were 
driven from the Palatinate by Count Ruprecht II., 
they do not seem to have returned to Alzey for sev- 
eral centuries, or at best only temporarily ; for in the 
census of the year 1550, which registered the names 
of all Jews living in the Palatinate, none are men- 


. tioned from Alzey, although this town was the offi- 


cial center where limited passports were issued at a 
fixed tariff to all Jews who traded in the region. 

It is only toward the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that Jews again appear in Alzey as a regular 
congregation. Until the year 1791, religious services 
were held in private houses. The first synagogue 
was built in that year through the liberality of Elias 
Simon Belmont. A census in 1722 enumerated nine 
families in the congregation, and sixty-three families 
in the whole district. Twenty years later there were 
only eleven in the congregation. In 1748 the elector 
Karl Theodor set the legal limit of families in the 
townof Alzey at three. He added, that “since there 
were already more than that number, no additional 
families would be allowed to settle there until the 
number had been diminished by death to less than 
three.” From the end of the eighteenth century the 
congregation grew steadily; in the fourth decade of 
the nineteenth century about fifty families are found, 
and there are now (1901) seventy-five. Of the 6,500 
inhabitants of Alzey, about 320 are Jews, who devote 
themselves mainly to mercantile pursuits. The pres- 
ent synagogue was consecrated in the year 1854. The 
first rabbi (in this new building) was Dr. Samuel Ad- 
ler, son of Isaac Adler, rabbi of Worms. By min- 
isterial decree of August 17, 1842, he was appointed 
district-rabbi of Alzey, which post he held until the 
year 1856. He was called to the Temple Emanu-El 
in New York in 1857. His successor was Dr. David 
Rothschild, who ofticiated for nearly thirty years 
(from 1862 till June, 1891); he died January, 1892, in. 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Since October, 1891, Dr. Joseph 
Levy has been the rabbi of this congregation. 

Mention must be made of several members of 
the Belmont family, one of the oldest and most re- 
spected of the congregation. According to the Alzey 
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“ Memorial-Book," Simhah, son of Ephraim Belmont, 
was the first of that name to settle in Alzey; he had 
been head of the Jewish community in Beckelheim, 
near Kreuznach, which then belonged to the Palat- 
inate. His son Joseph Jessel, called Rabbi Jessel of 
Alzey, held the same position in the Alzey district; 
he died in 1788. These men as weil as their descend- 
ants were conspicuous for their piety and for their 
unconimon publie spirit. The Elias Simon Belmont 
already mentioned and his nephew Simon founded 
the so-called * Belmont fund,” which provides a mar- 
riage-portion for poor girls. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löwenstein, Beitriige zur Gesch. d. Jwudern in 
Deutschland, 1895, i. 4, 10, 28, 51, 146, 182. In the archives of 
the congregation there is a “ Memor-Buch." J. Le 


AMADEO OF RIMINI. See JEDIDIAH BEN 
Mosks oF RECANATI. 

AMADIA, AMADIAH, AMADIEH, AMA- 
DEEYAH: A town in Asiatic Turkey, vilayet of 
Bagdad, north of Mosul, the birthplace of the 
pseudo-Messiah, David Alrui (Alroy). In 1168, ac- 
cording to the author of ““Emek ha-Baka,” it had 
a Jewish population of about a thousand families. 
In 1895 it had a Jewish population of 1,900 persons, 
who owned about 150 houses. They trade chiefly 
in gall-nuts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka (German 
translation by M. Wiener), p. 27, Leipsic, 1858; Layard, Nine- 
vch and its Remains, ii. 141; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, vol. 
i. St. Petersburg, 1891; Longman’s Gazetteer, London, 1895. 


H. R. 


AMADO, JOSHUA JUDAH: Talmudist, of 
a Spanish family settled at Salonica in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. He wrote “Ohole Yehu- 
dah” (The Tents of Judah), published at Salonica 
in 1820. It contains (1) homilies on the Pentateuch, 
and (2) halakic dissertations on Maimonides’ “ Yad 
ha-Hazakah,” on part of the treatise “Shebu‘ot,” and 
an epitome on the dietary laws. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. mar B 
" R. 


AMADOR DE LOS RIOS, JOSE: Spanish his- 
torian of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, and arche- 
ologist; born 1818; died 
at Seville,1878. Delos 
Rios was for some time 
inspector - general of 
public instruction in 
Spain. He wrote many 
works archeological in 
character, two of which 
are of interest to Jews. 
In 1848 he published in 
Madrid * Estudios His- 
tóricos, Politicos, y 
Literarios sobre los Ju- 
dios de Espafia.” This 
was translated into 
French (Paris, 1861), 
and later on was ex- 
panded into the larger work on the same subject, 
“Historia Social, Politica, y Religiosa de los Ju- 
dios de España y Portugal” (8 vols., Madrid, 1875- 
16). Amador delos Rios was interested chiefly in the 
constitutional position of the Jews; and his work, 
from this side, is very thoroughly done. He was, 
however, unacquainted with Hebrew, or Jewish 
sources; and his treatment of literary history in the 
earlier book is derived merely from the uncritical 
notes of De Castro. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: List of his sources given in Jacobs’ Sources of 
Spanish-Jewish History, pp. 2138-244, and summary of the 
contents of the book, pp. 214-221. J 


(From the frontispiece to his “ Historia.) 


AMALEK, AMALEKITES.—Biblical Data: 
Name of a nomadic nation south of Palestine. That 
the Amalekites were not Arabs, but of astock related 
to the Edomites (consequently also to the Hebrews), 
can be concluded from the genealogy in Gen. xxxvi, 
12 and in I Chron. i. 86. Amalek is a son of Esau’s 
first-born son Eliphaz and of the concubine Timna, 
the daughter of Seir, the Horite, and sister of Lotan 
(Gen. xxxvi. 12; compare Timnah as name of an 
Edomite chief or clan, verse 40). On the other hand, 
Gen. xiv. 7 speaks of Amalekites, in southern Pal- 
estine, in the time of Abraham. That they were of 


obscure origin is also indicated in Num. xxiv. 20, 
where the Amalekites are called “the first of the na- 
tions.” The Amalekites were the first to come in 
contact with the Israelites (Ex. xvii. 8), vainly oppos- 
ing their march at Rephidim, not far from Sinai 
(compare Deut. xxv. 17, “smiting the hindmost, all 

that were feeble behind,” and I Sam. 


Position xv. 2). Consequently, they must be 
and Con- considered as possessors of the Sinaitic 
nections. peninsula, of the modern desert et-Tih, 


or at least of the northern part of it. 
According to Num. xiii. 29, xiv. 25, which speaks 
of Amalekites defeating the Israelites in the lowland 
(verses 43, 45), they occupied also southern Pales- 
tine, partly together with the Canaanites; see also 
Gen. xiv. 7 (Amalekites in “En-mishpat, which is 
Kadesh”). The extreme south seems to be meant, 
the pasture lands of the Negeb, not the arable 
parts. 

The relation of the KENITES to the Amalekites is 
not quite plain. According to I Sam. xv. 6, they 
live with them (or at their side; compare Judges, i. 
16; Num. xxiv. 21), while elsewhere they are asso- 
ciated with Israel (I Sam. xxvii. 10) or even specially 
with the tribe of Judah (I Sam. xxx. 29; I Chron. 
1.55). This wouid indicate that the Kenites formed 
a connecting-link between the Israelites, or their 
southern tribes, and the Amalekites. Gen. xv. 19, 
which foretells dispossession of the Kenites by Israel, 
would agree with this (see CAIN; KENITES). A sim- 
ilar relationship might be assumed for the KENE- 
ZITES. 

The Amalekites themselves always appear as hos- 
tile to Israel. Thus (Judges, iii. 18), together with 

the Ammonites, they assist Eglon of 

Enmity to Moab, and (Judges, vi. 8, 33, vii. 12) 
Israel. they aid the Midianites and the chil- 
dren of the East against Israel. Ps. 

Ixxxiii. 7 refers to both occasions. It is on this ac- 
count that Saul leads an expedition against them (I 
Sam. xv.). The defeat and capture of the Amalekite 
king, Agag (the only Amalekite name preserved), 
by Saul seem to be referred to also by Balaam (Num. 
xxiv. 7) It is not known what locality is meant by 
“the city of Amalek,” which evidently was situated 
“in the valley "— that is, the plain (I Sam. xv. 5). 
One would not expect that the settlements of sucha 
wandering nation would deserve the name of a city. 

David waged a sacred war of extermination against 
the Amalekites, who retaliated (I Sam. xxx. 1) by a 
successful surprise of Ziklag. David, however, fol- 
lowed and caught the Amalekites on the retreat, 
regaining their captives and spoils. On this occa- 
sion the Amalekites, like all desert warriors, made 
their raids upon camels. After this defeat Amalek 
disappears, so that it seems as though 
the nation had actually been extermi- 
nated by the wars with Saul and David. 
I Chron. iv. 42-43 states that in the 
time of Hezekiah five hundred Simeonites annihi- 
lated the last remnant * of the Amalekites that had 
escaped ? on Mount Seir and settled there in the place 
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of Amalek. Thus the related tribes Amalek and 
Edom were united again at the end. W. M. M. 


— —In Rabbinical Literature: Amalek—the first 
foe to attack the people of Israel after they had 
come out of Egypt as a free nation; twice desig- 
nated in the Pentateuch (Ex. xvii. 14-16, Deut. xxv. 
19) as the one against whom war should be waged 
until his memory be blotted out forever—became in 
rabbinical literature the type of Israel's arch-enemy. 
In the tannaitic Haggadah of the first century Am- 
alek stands for Rome (Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 146 et 


seg., 211 et seg.); and so does Edom (Esau), from 
whom Amalek descended (Gen. xxxvi). A Kinsman 


of the Israelites, Amalek nevertheless displayed the 
most intense hatred toward them: he inherited Esau’s 
hostility to his brother Jacob. When other nations 
hesitated to harm God’s chosen ones, his evil exam- 
ple induced them to join him in the fray. “Like a 
robber he waylaid Israel”; “like a swarm of lo- 
custs”; “like a leech eager for blood”; “like a fly 
looking for sores to feed on”; Amalek (‘am tak = the 
people which licketh) hurried over hundreds of miles 
to intercept Israel's march: 


"Having taken the list of the tribes from the arehives of 
Egypt, he arrayed his hosts in front of the Israelitish camp— 
over which God's glory rested in the sheltering pillar of cloud— 
and called the names of the tribes aloud, one after the other, 
and pretending to have business negotiations with them, he 
treacherously slew the last, or, rather, the guilty ones among 
them, those chosen by lot (Tan. Ki Teze, ix., and Pesik. iii. 26D). 


According to some he also used witchcraft to secure 
victory for his men (Yalk. Reubeni, and Chronicle of 
Jerahmeel, xlviii. 18). “ Moreover, he mutilated their 
bodies, making sport of the Abrahamic covenant" (see 
Pesik. Lc. and Pesik. R. xii., Mek. Beshallah). 

Evidently the colors for this picture are drawn 
from the palette of later experience. Accordingly, 
in rabbinical literature stress is rather laid on the 
moral lesson of the episode. Amalek was but the 
scourge in the hand of God to punish the people of 
Israel, who had become “ faint and weary ” in the ob- 
servance of God’s commands and “feared not God.” 
They lacked the power of faith (play on the name 
“Rephidim” = rafu yadayim, “the hands became 
weak”), and therefore said: “Is the Lord among 
us or not ?” (Ex. xvii, 7, 8). Like a wayward child 
that runs back to its father when a dog comes snarl- 
ing along, the Israelites were unmindful of God's 
doings untillike a dog Amalek came to bite them. 
Then Moses fasted and prayed, saying: “O Lord, 
who will in the future spread Thy Law, if Amalek 
succeeds in destroying this nation?” And with up- 
lifted arms, holding the staff and pointing heaven- 
ward, he inspired Joshua and the people with his 
faith until the victory was won (Mek. 20.). 

Harsh as seems the command to blot out Amalek’s 
memory, its justification was seen in the leniency 
shown by King Saul, the son of Kish, to Agag, 
the king of the Amalekites (I Sam. xv. 9), which 
made it possible for Haman the Agagite to appear 
(Esth.iii.1); his cruel plot against the Jews could only 
be counteracted by another descendant of Kish, Mor- 
decai (Pesik. R. xiii) Every year, therefore, the 
chapter, *Remember what Amalek did unto thee" 
(Deut. xxv. 17-19), is read in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath preceding Purim. 

With regard to the remarkable oath, “Truly the 
hand upon the throne of Yah! the Lord will have 
war with Amalek from generation to generation " 
(Ex. xvii. 16: A. V. is not literal here); the rabbis 
say: “Never will the throne of God — the Lord of 
Truth, Justice, and Love — be fully established until 
the seed of Amalek —the principle of hatred and 
wrongdoing — be destroyed forever (Pesik., /.c., and 
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Targ. Yer. I. and II. to Ex. /.e.). Henceforth “ Ama- 
lek ” became the popular term for Jew-hater. K 


—— Critical View: Modern critics have seen in the 
genealogy of Amalek a mere indication that Ama- 
lek was closely allied to the Edomites, but very in- 
ferior in power to them (compare the lowly station 
of Timna, merely a concubine). In Judges, vi. 3, 33, 
vii. 12, the mention of Amalek is considered as a 
later gloss by Budde. Ndoldeke (* Ency. Bibl.” i. 128) 
considers the account of Saul’s expedition to be ex- 
aggerated in the figures, and in the geographical 
definition. "Winckler’s view (“ Gesch. Israels,” yp. 
211) stands rather isolated. He considers, for ex- 
ample, Judges, iii. 18 as impossible (because the 
Amalekites did not touch upon Moabitish territory), 
and regards most passages quoting Amalek as parts 
of mythological or mythical stories (including even 
the larger part of the lives of Saul and David). Thus 
he comes to the conclusion that “ probably the nation 
of Amalek rests on a mythological idea.” On Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian monuments, various points of con- 
tact with the nomadic tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula 
in war or commerce are reported or even represented ; 
hitherto, however, the name Amalek has not been 
discovered on them. 

The territory ascribed to Amalek in I Sam. xv. 7, 
“from Havilah until thou comest to Shur,” is per- 
plexing. If Havilah is the same land mentioned in 
Gen. ii. 11, x. 29 (compare I Chron. i. 29), and xxv. 
18 (hardly that of x. 7)—that is, the extreme eastern 
country of the wandering desert tribes, on the bor- 
ders of Babylonia—then one would have to identify 
the Amalekite territory with northern Arabia, from 
Egypt to the Euphrates. It would embrace the land 
of the Midianites and other “sons of the East,” but 
would hardly leave room for Edom. Therefore, the 
modern commentators either understand here another 
Havilah, or they changethe text. So, e.g., Wellhausen 
(“Text der Biicher Samuelis,” p. 97), who changes 
“from Havilah” to “mi-Telem,” that is, “from (the 
city of) Telem” in Judah (Josh. xv. 24) which (in I 
Sam, xv. 4) is mentioned as the starting-place of 
Saul's expedition. Certainly, Amalek appears else- 
where always as an insignificant robber nation, and 
the same correction seems necessary also in I Sam. 
xxvii. 8, where the Amalekites (with the Geshurites 
and Gezrites) are “the inhabitants of the land which 
[reaches] from Telem [read “mi-Telem” with the 
better manuscripts of the Septuagint, instead of the 
traditional “me-‘Olam” (of old)| as thou goest to 
Shur.” If this be so, Amalek had no territory east 
of the Edomites. 

As to the presence of alleged Amalekites in Pales- 
tine proper, such colonies have been assumed on the 
basis of Judges, v. 14 and xii. 15. "The first passage 
speaks of “Ephraim whose root is in [A. V. “was 
against "] Amalek”; in the second, the judge Abdon 
is stated to have been “buried in Pirathon [south- 
west of Shechem], in the land of Ephraim, in the hill- 
country of the Amalekite." The Septuagint, how- 
ever, in both places, seems to have read (at least 
in the Codex Alexandrinus and in the recension of 
Lucian) “the valley, the lowland (‘emek)” instead 
of Amalek, so that these two passages are, to say 
the least, unsafe authority. "The existence of single 
Amalekites in the midst of Israel, such as the Ama- 
lekite, the “son of astranger” (II Sam. i. 8, 19), is not 
surprising, and may possibly explain the expression 
“the mount of the Amalekites” in Judges, xii. 15. 
Thus, it is unnecessary to assume a northern branch 
or remnant of the Amalekites. 

Arabic writers have attached great importance to 
the name of the Amalekites, and have invented many 
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stories about this primeval nation, which they fan- 
cied to have ruled over Arabia and the surrounding 
countries, especially over Egypt. Nöldeke (“ Uber 
die Amalekiter,” Göttingen, 1864) has fully shown 


the fictitious character of all these tales. 
W. M. M. 


AMAN: 1. This name is found only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit, xiv. 10. He is there mentioned 
as the persecutor ‘of Achiachar us, but even in that 
passage the reading is not certain, the versions giv- 
ing Nadab, Accab, and Adam as "possible readings. 
See Annan. 2. For AMAN in Apocr. Esther, xii, 
6. xvi. 10, 17, read HAMAN. G. B. L. 


AMANA: 1. River rising in Anti-Lebanon and 
flowing through Damascus, the modern Nahr Barada 
(II Kings, v. 12, where there is a variant, Abana; 
see ABANA). 2. Mountainous district of the Leba- 
non from which the Amana river rises (Cant. iv. 8). It 
occurs in cuneiform literature as Am-ma-na (De- 
litzsch, “ Wo Lag das Paradies?” p. 108). : 

G. B. L. 


AMARAGI, ISAAC BEKOR: Translator and 
historical writer of the nineteenth century, who 
lived in Salonica. He translated, from the Hebrew 
into Judæo- Spanish, Samson Bloch's geographical 
work, * Shebile ‘Olam” (Salonica, 1858-57, 1860), with 
additions of his own , and wrote a short history of 
Napoleon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Hsp.-Port. Jud. p. 12. 

M. K. 


AMARAGI, MOSES: Physician in ordinary to 
the court of Sultan Murad IV. (1623-40) in Con- 
stantinople. He was rich and learned and a patron 
of Jewish scholars. In his old age he returned to 
his native city, Salonica, where he died. " 

M. K. 


‘AM HA-AREZ: A term used in common par- 
lance in the sense of *ignoramus," applied particu- 
Jarly to one ignorant of Jewish matters. Compare 
Gamaliel’ s maxim (Abot, ii. 5): “ No ‘Am ha-Arez can 
be pious [hasid]; also Lev. R. xxxvii.: * Jephthah, 
the judge, who failed to obtain release from his rash 
vow, was an ‘Am ha-Arez"—that is, “one of the 
multitude which knows not the Law " (see John, vii. 
49). According to the T'annaim of the second cen- 
tury an ‘Am ha-Arez is “he who does not cat his 
ordinary food in a state of priestly purity” (R. 
Meir); or, according to the majority of rabbis, “he 
who does not give his tithes in due manner”: ac- 
cording to R. Eliezer, it is “he who does not read 
the Shema‘ evening and morning”; according to R. 
Joshua, “he who does not put on the phylacteries 
[tefillin]”; according to Ben ‘Azzai,“ he who does not 
wear fringes [zizit] on his garments”; according to 
R. Nathan, “he who has no mezuzah on his door- 
post" (Deut. vi. 9); according to R. Nathan ben 
Joseph, “he who has children and does not educate 
them in the Law”; and according to others, “he 
who has not associated with. the wise in order to 
learn the practise of the oral law ” (Ber. 470; Sotah, 
22a; Git. 61a). Ishmael b. Eleazar says: “The ‘amme 
ha-arez [the vulgar crowds] incur the penalty of 
death by the disregard with which they treat the 
sacred Ark and the synagogue, calling the one 
simply ‘chest’ and the other ‘the people's house ' " 
(Shab. 82a). 

‘Am ha-Arez meaning literally “the people of 
the land” or “the rural population,” this appella- 
tion, like pagan from “pagus” or heathen from 
“heath” in the early Christian centuries, came to 
denote the country people inaccessible to, or un- 


touched by, the influence of the teachings offered 
by the religious community—in a word, by the 
Synagogue. 

The histor y of the term ‘Am ha-Arez leads us 
back to the beginning of the second commonwealth. 
or rather to the time of the exile, when “none re- 

mained, save the poorest sort of the 
Historical people of the land” (II Kings, xxiv. 
Origin. 14): these had mingled with the rest of 
the surrounding people and lost their 
specific character as Jews. Then Ezra and Nehemiah 
made “separations from the peoples of the lands 
{‘amme-ha-arazot]| the condition of admission to the 
congregation (Ezra, ix. 1; Neh. x. 81). Henceforth 
separation from the lawless multitude became the 
watchword, and the result was the formation of the 
party of the Pri (* Hasidim? = the pious; 
like the Aramean * Perushim ” = those that separate 
themselves Han all impurity) United in associa- 
tions (haberim) in every town for common worship 
and common meals, as well as for communal works 
of charity, the faithful observers of the law (Phari- 
sees) shunned any contact with an ‘Am ha-Arez, any 
one of “the vulgar crowd,” as defiling, because such 
a one failed to observe conscientiously the Levitical 
laws of purity, or to give the portions of his prod- 
uce due to the priest and the Levite. Moreover, he 
was regarded as a transgressor of the law, since he 
neglected to fulfil all those duties which the religious 
practise of the synagogue had in the course of time 
introduced as means of the sanctification of life. The 
very touch of his garment was defiling to the mem- 
bers of the Pharisaic brotherhood (Hag. ii. 7), nor was 
he trusted in matters of Levitical purity or of tithes 
even as a witness in court (Dem. ii. 2 et seq., Pes. 
49b). Asa matter of course, no marriage relations 
with him were entered into by the Pharisees. 

Such exclusiveness naturally tended to intensify 
the hatred between the masses and the Pharisees, and 
bitter expressions were used on both sides which can 
scarcely be taken literally. “ When I was one of the 
uneducated, I used to say, ‘Give me one of the learned 
scribes that I may bite him like an ass,'" said R. 
Akiba. R. Eliezer says, if they were subject to the 
‘Am ha-Arez, they could not be sure of their lives. 
Accordingly itis declared that an ‘Am ha-Arez is so 

dangerous a man that he may be killed 

Antipathy on the “ Sabbath of Sabbaths”; or Says 

of the another, “torn like a fish” (Pes. 490). 
Pharisees. Such expressions have been taken 
perhaps too seriously by Montefiore 

(* Hibbert Lectures,” 1892, p. 499); on the other hand, 
Lazarus (* Ethics of Judaism," i. appendix, note 48«, 
p. 258, English translation) goes too far in the other 
direction, taking them as mere jests. That a hostile’ 
feeling prevailed, is shown by the expression in 
John, vii. 49: “this people who knoweth not the 
law are cursed.” Even more animosity is shown in 
the halakic dictum of Joshua ben Levi in the name 
of Antigonus: “The claim of the haber upon the 
charity-treasury to provide his wife with raiment is 
greater than that of the ‘Am ha-Arez for the support 
of his life” (Yer. Hor. iii. 484; compare also B. B. 84). 

There can be nodoubt that it was this contemptu- 
ous and hostile attitude of the Pharisaic schools 
toward the masses that was the chief cause of the 
triumphant power of the Christian church. In 
preaching the good tidings to the poor and the out- 
cast, Jesus of Nazareth won the great masses of 
Judea. The Pharisaie schools, laying all stress on 
the Law and on learning, held the ‘Am ha-Arez in 
utter contempt. The new Christian sect recruited 
itself chiefly from the ranks of the untaught, laying 
specialstress on the merits of the simple and the 
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humble. As Montefiore well says: “The ‘Am ha- 
Arez was probably the creation of the burdensome 
agrarian and purity laws.” Still it is hardly correct 
to say that “after the destruction of the Temple the 
‘Am ha-Arez slowly disappeared.” Nor is it more 
than mere conjecture of Hamburger that during the 
war of Bar-Kokba the ‘Am ha-Arez furnished the 
informers and traitors. R. Judah at the close of 
the second century still points to the gulf separating 
the ‘Am ha-Arez from the learned, and Judah ha- 
Nasi refuses him a share of the communal charity, 
probably because his disciples required it all for 
their own support (B. B. 8a). Now and then hatred 
gives way to love, as in the following: “A man 
should not say, ‘ Love the pupils of the wise but 
hate the ‘Am ha-Arez’; but one should love all and 
hate only the heretics, the apostates, and informers, 
following David, who says: ‘Those that hate Thee, 
O Lord, I hate’” (Ps. exxxix. 21; Ab. R. N. ed. 
Schechter, xvi. 64). Again, *he who teaches the son 
of an ‘Am ha-Arez the Law, for him the Lord will 
annul every misfortune decreed upon him" (B. M. 
85«). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Urschrift, p. 151; Hamburger, R. B. 
T. ii. 54-56 ; Rosenthal, Vier Apoeryphische Bücher aus der 
Zeit und Schule R. Akiba’s, 1885, pp. 25-29: Bacher, Ag. 


Tan., index ‘Am ha-Arez; Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, 
1892, pp. 497-502; Schiirer, Gesch., 3d ed., ii. 400. K 


AMARIAH: 1. The great-grandfather of the 
prophet Zephaniah (Zeph. i) 2. The son of Aza- 
riah, who was high priest-in Solomon’s temple (I 
Chron. v. 97). According to Ezra, vii. 9, he was an 
ancestor of his. In I Esd. viii. 2, and II Esd. 1, 2, he 
is called Amarias. 8. The great-great-grandfather 
of Azariah (I Chron. vi. 7, 52). 4. One of the signa- 
tories to the covenant under Nehemiah (Neh. x. 8). 
5. A Judahite ancestor of Athaiah living in Jerusa- 
lem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xi. 4). 6. A priest 
who returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. xii. 9, 18). 7. A son of Hebron and grandson 
of Kohath the Levite (I Chron. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 28). 
8. A priest who was put in charge of religious af- 
fairs in Judah by Jehoshaphat (II Chron. xix. 11). 
9. A Levite appointed by Hezekiah as assistant to 
Kore, who was stationed at the cast gate of the 
Temple, and bad charge of the free-will offerings to 
God (II Chron. xxxi. 15). 10. A man of the sons of 
Bani who had taken a foreign wife (Ezra, x. 42). 

G. 


AMARILLO, AARON BEN SOLOMON: Tal- 
mudic author of the eighteenth century. He wasa 
descendant of the Amarillos, a family of scholars that 
gave several great rabbis to Turkey. Like his father, 
Solomon, and brother, Moses, both authors of several 
rabbinical works, he was active asa writer, and pub- 
lished in 1796 his collection of responsa under the 
title ^ Pene Aharon.” It is arranged after the order 
of the “Tur,” and throws light on many subjects in 
the field of Jewish lore. (See Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus.” s.v.) L. G. 


AMARILLO, ABRAHAM: Rabbi at Salonica 
aboutthe beginning of the nineteenth century. His 
sermons on the Pentateuch were published under the 
title, “ Sefer Berit Abraham ” (The Covenant of Abra- 
liam), Salonica, 1802 (see Zedner, * Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus." s.2.). W. M. 


AMARILLO (HAYYIM), MOSES BEN 
SOLOMON: Rabbi at Salonica during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. He edited, and often 
annotated, the works of his father, SOLOMON AMA- 
RILLO, and is the author of a collection of novelle on 
legal questions treated of by Maimonides. 'To this 
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are added two separate collections of opinions and 
comments on criminal law, the first dealing with the 
payment of indemnities, the second with the laws 
concerning the sale, loss, and robbery of property. 
The three parts appeared together, under the title 
* Halakah le-Mosheh ? (The Decision of Moses), Sa- 
lonica, 1756. Toacollection of his responsa which he 
had previously published he gave the title, * Debar 
Mosheh ? (The Word of Moses), Salonica, 1742-50. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 102, 138; 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 44; Wiener, Bibliotheca Friedlandiana, 
No. 2059, p. 258. 
W. M. 


AMARILLO, SAMUEL: Collector of royal 
taxes at Tudela, Navarre, from 1880 to 1391, particu- 
larly of the duties paid by the Jews and the Moors of 
the town on real estate sold to Christians. At the 
court of Navarre he superintended the purchasing 
of clothing, spices, horses, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Sources, No. 1459. 


M. K. 


AMARILLO, SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH: 
Rabbi at Salonica, who died in 1722. Amarillo was 
the father-in-law of Solomon Abdallah and an inti- 
mate friend of the learned rabbi Joseph Cobo. Ama- 
rillo wrote a number of works, all of which were pub- 
lished during his lifetime by his son Moses. The 
latter first collected his father’s sermons, ethical and 
theological in character, under the title, ^ Pene Shelo- 
moh” (The Face of Solomon), Salonica, 1717. Next 
he edited, with numerous annotations and a preface, 
Amarillo’s responsa, nearly all of them critical discus- 
sions on parts of the “Shulhan ‘Aruk.” The work 
was called “ Kerem Shelomoh " (The Vineyard of Solo- 
mon), and was published at Salonica in 1719. The 
“Shulhan ‘Aruk” seems to have been Amarillo’s 
favorite theme of discussion; for in 1722 there ap- 
peared another volume, similar to the “ Kerem Shelo- 
moh” and intended as a sequel to it, “‘Olelot ha- 
Kerem” (Gleanings in the Vineyard). This also was 
edited and published at Salonica by Moses, together 
with the analogous work by Hayyim Shabbethai, 
“Torat Hayyim” (Law of Life). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 833, 2285; Ben- 
jacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 247, 431, 487; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, 1. 164, ii. 695 ; Franco, Histoire des Juifs dans 
VEmpire Ottoman, p. 124. 

W. M. 


AMARKOL O99: from the Persian, amarkir; 
Armenian, hamarakar = master of finance): A title 
applied to “a Temple trustee superintending the cash- 
iers” (Jastrow, “Dict.”; see Shek. v. 2. While the 
three—or, according to Baraita, Tamid, 27a, thirteen 
—cashiers (gzzbarim) handled all the money that 
flowed into the Temple treasury, “the amarkolim, 
seven in number, held the seven keys to the seven 
gates of the Temple hall [‘azarah], none opening his 
gate before all the others had assembled” (Tosef., 
Shek. ii. 15, and Yer. zb. v. 49a). Above the seven 
amarkolim were two catholici, and these again were 
under the supervision of the high priest (Yer. Shek. 
v. le). 

Abba Saul ben Batnit, in his bitter attack against 
the priestly house of Ishmael ben Phabi, says: “They 
themselves are high priests, and their sons gizbarim, 
and their sons-in-law amarkolim” (Tos. Men. xiii. 
91, Pes. 57a) In Targ. Yer. to Num. iii. 32, and 
Num. R. iili., Eleazar, the son of Aaron, “the chief 
over the chiefs of the Levites," is given the title of 
Amarkol. Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, as keeper of 
the keys of the Temple is also called Amarkol, in 
Targ. Isa. xxii. 23, and Jeremiah ben Hilkiah is rep- 
resented as a descendant of the amarkolim, who had 
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their inheritance in Anathoth (Targ. Yer. i. 1). In 
addition *wY in Zach. xi. 18 (A. V., the potter) is 
translated in Targ., Amarkol = treasurer. Büchler 
has shown (against Schürer, *Gesch.," 1st ed., ii. 


216) by referring to Josephus, “Contra Ap." ii. 8, 


that certain Temple officers handed the keys of the 

Temple to their successors each day, as a symbol of 

their charge—and these were none others than the 

amarkolim; who were, however, laymen and not 
priests. And it was in view of this that the title of 

Amarkol was applied to them. 

In Targ. Yer. to Num. i. 6 e seq.. iii. 32; II Kings, 
xxii. 4; II Chron. xxxi. 13; Isa. xxii. 23, the title of 
Amarkol is, however, applied to nesiim (princes), to 
pekidim (overseers), and to shomere Aa-saf (the door- 
keepers), in accordance with Yer. Shek. v., Num. R. 
iii., Lev. R. v. 

The etymology given in Tosef., Shek. ii. 15, mar 
kol (“master over all”), has no more value than 
the one given in Hor. 18«, amar kulla (“he who 
has everything to say "); wherefore the derivation 
from catholicus (Levy, * Neuhebr. Worterb.” under 
Sonos: see Geiger, *Urschrift," p. 116) must be 
rejected. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. 8d ed., ii. 2/0 et seq. The first 
who called attention to the Persian (or Armenian) etymology 
of the word was Levy, in Geiger's Zeitsch.1867, pp. 215-218, who 
referred to Prud'homme in Journal Asiatique, 1866, p. 115. 
Then followed Perles! Etymologische Studien, 1871; Noel- 
deke, in Goettinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 18/1; and Lagarde, 
Armenische Studien.1877, No. 1216; Semitica, i. 45; see also 
Kohut, Arwch, i. 129; Rev. Et. J'uives, xvi. 156; Büchler, Die 
Priester und der Cultus, p. 911 Jew. Quart. Rev. viii. 613. 


K. 


AMASA.—Biblical Data: 1. According to II 
Sam. xvii. 25, the son of Ithra, an Israelite; I Chron. 
ii. 17 calls his father Jether, the Ishmaelite. He was 
a nephew of David and cousin of Absalom, who made 
him chief of the army that rose against David (II 
Sam. xvii. 20). After the death of Absalom and the 
defeat of his army, David purposed making Amasa 
general-in-chief of his forces (II Sam. xix. 14). To 
him was entrusted the suppression of the uprising 
under Sheba, the son of Bichri (II Sam. xx.), but 
Joab murdered Amasa and took his place as leader 
of the host. For this treachery Joab was subse- 
quently put to death (I Kings, ii. 5, 32). 2. Son of 
Hadlai, of the Bene Ephraim, who, obeying the 
words of the prophet Obed, refused to receive as 
captives the Judeans who had been taken from 
Ahaz, king of Judah, by the victorious Israelites 
under Pekah (II Chron. xxviii. 12). G. B. L. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The Jerusalem 
Talmud relates (Sanh. x. 294) that when Amasa and 
Abner, Saul’s guards, refused to be participants in 
the murder of the priests (I Sam. xxii, 17), Amasa 
boldly said to the king: “Can you lay claim to any- 
thing more than our belts and mantles (our marks 
of distinction)? Here they lie at your feet!” This 
did not offend Saul; and Amasa remained near him 
during his entire reign, accompanying him when he 
went to the witch of En-dor (Tan., ed. Buber, Emor, 
4, and the parallel passages quoted there). It was 
quite natural, therefore, that David should appoint 


as commander-in-chief, in place of Joab, one already 
tested by Saul. Amasa did not, however, possess 


the martial spirit of Joab; and when he was sent to 
gather an army, he devoted himself to the study of 
the Torah. God’s law seemed more important to 
him than the will of the king. It was, therefore, 
wrong on the part of Joab to execute Amasa for 
transgressing the king’s orders (Sanh. 49a). 


AMASAI: 1. Son of Elkanah, a Levite of the 
Kohathite family (I Chron. vi. 10, 20; II Chron. 
xxix. 12). 2. Chief of the captains who met David 
at Ziklag and offered their services to him. It is 
possible that he is identical with AMAsA (I Chron. 
xii. 19). 3. One of the priests who blew trumpets 
when David brought back the Ark of the Covenant 
(I Chron. xv. 24). G. B. L. 


AMASHAI (R. V., Amashsai): A priest who 
dwelt at Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 18). G. B. L. 


AMASIA, AMASIEH, or AMASIYAH: 
City in Asia Minor, on the Yeshil-Irmak (the ancient 
Iris). The population in 1900 was 93,000. The city is 
now of little importance; but, to jud ge from the num- 
ber of Spanish fugitives that sought shelter thero, 
it must have been prosperous during the sixteenth 
century. 

A tragedy of interest to Judaism occurred in the 
sixteenth century within its precincts. A Christian 
had entered the house of a Jew and had not come 
outagain. A number of Jews were suspected, and, 
under torture, confessed to his murder and were 
hanged. Among them was the learned R. Jacob 
ben Joseph Abiub. A few days later the Christian 
returned to the city: whereupon Sultan Solyman 
the Magnificent ordered that the perpetrators of the 
conspiracy receive summary punishment. R, Moses 
Hamon appeared before the court and obtained an 
order that in future any accusations of ritual murder 
should be tried before the “royal tribunal” and not 
before an ordinary judge. This is the account given 
by Joseph ben Solomon ibn Verga; and it is sub- 
stantially the sameas that given by Joseph ha-Kohen 
in his “ ‘Emek ha-Baka,” though the name of the place 
is not mentioned, and Joseph Abiub is the one who 
is said to have met his death. Gedaliah ibn Yahva 
gives the date of this false accusation as 1530. Joseph 
ha-Kohen, however, gives 1545; and he is followed 
by Zunz and Graetz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon ben Verga, Shebet Yehudah, ed. 

Wiener, p. 111, German transl. p. 227; Joseph ha-Kohen, 


‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. Letteris, p. 122, Cracow, 1865, M. Wie- 
ner's transl. p. 85, and note p. 207; Zunz, S. P. p. 58. 


I. Bn. 


AMATHUS (the modern *Amateh): A fortress 
near the Jordan, north of the river Jabbok and 21 
miles south of Pella. Atthe beginning of the first 
century B.c., Amathus was an important fortress 
held by the despot Theodorus, About the year 98, 
Alexander Janneeus captured but could not retain it, 
and therefore, a few years later, razed it. Amathus 
became the capital of one of the five districts into 
which the proconsul Gabinius divided Palestine in the 
year 57 B.C. According to the Talmud (Yer. Sheb. 
ix. 98d) Amathus, inpy (probably only a phonetic 
modification of npn, whence the modern ‘Amateh) 
is identical with the Biblical Zaphon (Josh. xiii. 27; 
Judges, xii. 1, Heb.), but the correctness of this iden- 
tification, in view of the Asaphon mentioned by 
Josephus, is not beyond doubt. Amathus is called 
by the latter a son of Canaan (Josephus, * Ant." i. 
6,82). Another form (found in Yer. M. K. iii. 82a) is 
Indy, which suggests an original form, nny, unless 
the } is simply an error for}. It is nowadays called 
Tell-‘Amateh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Geographie d. Alten Palestina, pp. 86, 
259; Neubauer, G. T. p.249; Hildesheimer, Beitrüge zur Geog- 
raphie Paldstina’s, p. 48, note 385- Schürer, Gesch. i. 221, 
224, 275, ii. 53. LG 


AMATO (HABIB) LUSITANO: Physician. 
See JUAN RODRIGO DE CASTEL-BRANCO. 
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AMATUNI: Members of one of the most pow- 
erful of the old Armenian clans, whose habitation 
was along the slopes of Mount Ararat. Their vil- 
lages and castles—of which ruins are still visible— 
faced Mount Ararat across the plain. They con- 
trolled the district between Erivan and Gumri— 
the modern Alexandropol. Moses of Chorene (fifth 
century) relates (see Bibliography) that the clan 
was of Jewish origin and came from the castern 
borders of the country of the Aryans, t.e., Persia ; 
and that they descended from an eponymous hero 
named Manue, after whom the Persians in his day 
still called them Manueans. He adds that Arsaces, 
the first of the Parthian kings, brought them into 
Armenia, and that they were in his day à powerful 
clan in the region of Ahmatan. The Armenian king 
Artashes—the mythical contemporary of Domitian, 
Trajan, and Hadrian—gave them villages. Accord- 
ing to the same source, Amatuni meant advena, “new 
settlers,” or, equally, * proselytes”; and it is perhaps 
the Persian word amat. 

The Amatuni were probably & Judaized clan. 
They are mentioned in the fifth century by Aga- 
thangelos and Lazar of Pharp, and they furnished 
leading captains, counselors, and ecclesiastics to 
Armenia until the beginning of the crusading epoch. 
There is nothing improbable in the tradition pre- 
served by Moses of Chorene, since all the towns in 
Armenia and Caucasian Iberia were, according to 
chroniclers of the fifth century, full of Jews. See 
also BAGRATUNI. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses of Chorene, History of Armenia, ii. 
91, 85, iii, 48, 51, 65; I. Berkhin, Iz Davno Minuvshavo, Rod 
Amatuni, in Voskhod, 1888, Nos. 11, 12. 

F. C, C. 


AMAZIAH.—Biblical Data: 1. Priestat Beth-el 
in the reign of Jeroboam IL When the prophet 
Amos came to Beth-el, and there prophesied the death 
of Jeroboam and the captivity of Israel, Amaziah 
tried to expel him from the kingdom of Israel (Amos, 
vii. 10, 12, 14). 2. A Simeonite (I Chron. iv. 84). 
3. A Levite of the family of Merari and ancestor of 
Ethan (I Chron. vi. 30). G. B. L. 


——-In Rabbinical Literature: According to R. 
Meir, the priest Amaziah is identical with the false 
prophet mentioned in I Kings, xiii. 11 e£ seg. (Yer. 
Sanh. xi. 300 and Cant. R. ii. 5). See JONATHAN, 
SON OF GERSHOM. L. G 


AMAZIAH, KING OF JUDAH.—Biblical 
Data: Son of Joash and father of Azariah (II 
Kings, xv. 1); came to the throne about 795 B.C. As 
soon as his kingdom was established he slew the mur- 
derers of his father (II Kings, xiv. 5), but contrary to 
custom permitted their children to live. Very early 
in his reign he fitted out an army to reconquer Edom, 
which had rebelled during the reign of Jehoram (II 
Kings, viii. 20-22), his great-grandfather. Amaziah 
achieved a great victory over the Edomites, and slew 
10,000 (the chronicler, II Chron. xxv. 11, 12, says 
20,000) of them. He carried home and set up the 
gods of Seir (II Chron. xxv. 14)as objects of worship. 
His brilliant victory over Edom inflated his pride, and 
he challenged to a combat Jehoash, grandson of Jehu, 
king of Israel (II Kings, xiv. 8-14). The latter's 
disdain and scorn for Amaziah are embodied in the 


stin sing parable of the thistle an the cedar (Cit 
Kings, xiv. 9). In his resentment, Amaziah rushed 
into a disastrous battle at Beth-shemesh, and a humil- 
iating defeat overtook his army and the land, The 
king was captured, 400 cubits of the wall of Jerusa- 
lem broken down, the city, Temple, and palace were 
looted, and hostages carried to Samaria. It is not 


known how long Amaziah survived these disasters, 
but the reconstructed chronology of the kings of Ju- 
dah would reduce his twenty-nine years’ reign to 


fourteen or fifteen years. He, like his father(II Kings, 
. xiv. 19, 20, xii. 20, 21), was the victim of assassins, 


apparently bent upon putting out of the way one 
who had brought upon the land such dire disasters. 
I M. P. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Moses ibn Ha- 
bib, in his work, *Darke No'am" (ed. Ródelheim, 
1806, p. 60), gives an alleged epitaph of Amaziah's 
general, found in Morviedro, Valencia. It is as fol- 
lows: m ynpo ovy awd my dipa nrp www (^ Raise 
your voice in bitter lament, for the great chief whom 
God hath taken”); then follows something illegible; 
and at the end, mypyb (^to Amaziah ?). The epi: 
taph, probably authentic, and belonging to some 
one of the name of Amaziah, gave rise to the belief 


that it referred to the * great chief " Amaziah. 
L. G. 


AMBER: The Hebrew word Aashmal, rendered 
“amber” by the A. V., occurs only in Ezekiel (three 


Specimens of Amber in the Mineralogieal Museum of the Jardin 
ed anes Paris; exhibiting Flies, Spiders, and Beetles em- 
edded. 


times). Its meaning has puzzled commentators from 
Talmudic times to the present day. Hag. 18b gives 
the meaning as if it were a composite word, “beasts 
that utter fire.” The Septuagint does not throw any 
light upon the subject, as its rendering, *elektron," 
is an ambiguous word, and may mean Amber or an 
alloy of silver and gold. Friedrich Delitzsch (in 
his notes to Baer and Delitzsch, text of Ezek. xii.) 
identifies ^hashmal" with the Assyrian * eshmaru," 
which was a shining metallic alloy. "The Assyrian 
home of this compound would explain why the word 
is peculiar to Ezekiel. If “Amber” is the correct 
rendering of Ezek. i. 4, 27, viii. 2, it refers to a 


bituminous substance found in various parts of the 


world in two different varieties; in the Baltic dis- 
trict it is of a yellow color, while in the south of 
Europe it isred. Neither variety, however, fits the 
requirements of the passages in Ezekiel, where some- 
thing metallic and shining is intended. a3 
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AMBERG: A town in the district of the Upper 
Palatinate and Regensburg (Ratisbon), Bavaria; in- 
habited by Jews from the thirteenth century. In 1298 
the town authorities ordered that the rights of the 
Jews be respected; but in the same year the Jewish 
community suffered from persecutions instigated by 
— the leader of the peasants, Rindfleisch. The Nurem- 
berg “ Martyrologium? gives the names of the fol- 
lowing who died there for the faith: Kalonymus ben 
Shabbethai and his wife Gutlin; Judlin, his wife, 
step-daughter, and two children; Baruch ben Jehiel 
ha-IXohen, his wife Minna, and two children; Lenin 
ben Baruch, a young teacher; Gershon ben Solomon 
ha-Levi; Moses ben Israel. In 1864 permission was 
given to Sussmann, * Hochmeister " of the Jews in 
Regensburg, to keep a school in Amberg ; and in 1866 
the Jews of that town obtained the same rights‘as 
their brethren in Heidelberg. In 1369 one Bendit and 
his son Noel were received into the community for 
three years without the payment of any tax. The 
same privilege was extended to the “Hochmeister ” 
Mosse of Wene (Wien?), who also received permission 
to establish a school. All who attended his school 
were to be amenable only to Jewish law as inter- 
preted by the “Hochmeister.” Count Palatine Ru- 
pert promised full protection to all Jews settling in 
Amberg. In 1889 a Jew of Amberg, named Eberl, 
sold his house, which was situated near the syna- 
gogue. In 1890 another Jew, Noah, negotiated 
with the town council of Amberg. Toward the end 
of the fourteenth century, Jews were expelled from 
Amberg, and their synagogue was annexed to the 
church of the town, the Frauenkirche. 
moved to the neighboring towns, Sulzbach, Schnait- 
tach, and Sulzbürg, which, from that time, con- 
tained larger Jewish communities; but eventually 
the Jews returned to Amberg in small numbers. 
In 1900 there were 94 members in the congregation 
which now belongs to the rabbinate of Sulzbiirg. 
The building in which the synagogue is situated 
was purchased in 1896. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
Memorbuches, 1897, p. 182; Lowenstein, Beiträge zur Gesch. 
d. Juden in Deutschland, 1895, i. 5, 6; A. Eckstein, Gesch. 
d. Juden im Bamberg, p. 5. 

A. F. 


AMBRON, AMBRAN, or EMBRON May) : 
An Italian family, prominent since 1492, at which 
period they emigrated from Spain (*Rev. Ét. 
Juives," ix. 70, 74). Of this family the following 
are known to have lived in Rome: Shem-Tob (1539); 
Zerahiah (1536); Judah ben Shem-Tob (1550); Jacob, 
who in 1618 was president of a charitable institu- 
tion; Gabriel and Baruch, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; Gabriel (1720); Alexander 
(1197); Hezekiah ben Gabriel. The last-named paid 
the printing expenses of the prayer-book *Sha'are 
ha-Teshubah " (Venice, 1775). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in 

Rom, ii. 278; Berliner, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, ii. 57, 90, 

186, 191, 192. MB 


AMBRON, SHABBETHAI: A philosophical 
writer; lived in Rome in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. His life-work was a book on the 
universe, with the somewhat ambitious title “ Pan- 
cosmosophia.” It was first mentioned in the Venice 
“Giornale de’ Letterati” (1710), and soon after in the 
Leipsic “Neuer Biicher-Saal der Gelehrten Welt.” 
According to these sources, the author made a sys- 
tematic attempt to refute the astronomical views of 
Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Tycho Brahe, and to set 
up a cosmogony, the underlying principle of which 
was that the earth was flat. He attempted to sup- 


They re- 


port his views by an appeal to Jewish tradition, 
The author had already prepared some hundred 
copperplates to illustrate his theories, when the 
Roman Inquisition prohibited the printing. of the 
work. Ambron sent his manuscripts to Venice, but 
here also his efforts were frustrated by the papal 
nuncio, Mottei. On learning that German scholars 
were interested in his work, he sent it with the plates 
to the publisher of the “Neuer Bücher-Saalder Ge- 
lehrten- Welt," who promised to print it. The work, 
however, has not been published, and all trace is lost 
of the manuscript. 

Ambron also devoted considerable work to a pro- 
jected Bibliotheca Rabbinica, with the intention of 
correcting Bartolocci’s errors and misconceptions, 
This manuscript shared the fate of the foregoing. 

In 1721 he is known to have been a member of the 
Roman Congrega. In a pasquil written against Lor- 
enzo Ganganelli (later Pope Clemens XIV.) it is said: 
“ Denam e Ambrun amò como fratelli—Uno inglese, 
uno ebreo, che fè il signore? (He loved Denam and 
Ambrun like brothers—one was an Englishman, the 
other a Jew who played the rôle of a lord). Con- 
sidering the great difference in age between Shah- 
bethai Ambron and Lorenzo Ganganelli (became 
pope in 1769), it is doubtful if the Ambrun of the 
pasquil is identical with the subject of this notice, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Giornale de’ Letterati d'Italia, ii. 521-524, 

Venice, 1710; Newer Bücher-saal der Gelehrten-Welt 1710, 

1712, 1713, ii. 180, iv. 828 et seq., xxv. 66, xxvi. 143; Journal 

des Savants, November, 1712; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 1022: 

Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 828; Fürst, Bibl. 

Jud. ii. 183; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 159: Stein- 

schneider, Litteraturblatt des Orients, 1818, p. 228; Vogel- 

stein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, ii. 278-281. 


M. B. 


AMBROSE: Church father and author; born 
about 240 at 'Treves; died 397 in Milan. "This auda- 
cious prelate—who as bishop of Milan dared to say 
of his emperor, *'The Emperor is in the Church, but 
not over the Church”—is more renowned perhaps for 
his energy and zeal than for his learning. His at- 
titude toward Jews and Judaism was uncompro- 
misingly hostile. An address of his to Christian 
young people warns them against intermarriage 
with Jews (“De Abrahamo," ix. 84, xiv. 451). But 
his opposition assumed a more positive and active 

character in the matter of the bishop 
Ihe Callin- of Callinicum in Mesopotamia. Itap- 
icum Riot. pears that in 388 a mob, led by the local 

bishop and many monks, destroyed the 
synagogue at Callinieum. The emperor Theodosius 
the Great, who can scarcely be accused of lack of re- 
ligious zeal, was nevertheless just enough to order 
the reerection of the synagogue at the expense of the 
rioters, including the bishop. Ambrose immediately 
issued a fiery protest to the emperor. He writes to 
Theodosius (* Epistole,” xl. xvi. 1101 e£ seg.) that 
“the glory of God” is concerned in this matter, and 
that therefore he can not be silent. Shall the bishop 
be compelled to reerect a synagogue? Can he re- 
ligiously do this thing? If he obey the emperor, he 
will become a traitor to his faith; if he disobey him, 
a martyr. What real wrong is there, after all, in 
destroying a synagogue, a “home of perfidy, a home 
of impiety,” in which Christ is daily blasphemed? 
Indeed, he (Ambrose) must consider himself no less 
guilty than this poor bishop; at least to the extent 
that he made no concealment of his wish that all 
synagogues should be destroyed, that no such places 
of blasphemy be further allowed to exist. He also 
states, in extenuation, that in the time of Julian, the 
Jews destroyed the Christian basilicas in Gaza, Asca- 
lon, Alexandria, and elsewhere. It is hard to say 
just what foundation there is for this charge against 
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the Jews, seeing that all the misfortunes which befell 
the Christians in Julian the Apostate's reign were 
laid upon their shoulders. Continuing in this strain 
Ambrose implored the emperor to recall his edict. 
The emperor made no reply to this appeal; but his 
silence, instead of disconcerting the energetic church- 
man, simply induced him to take advantage of the 
opportunity which a visit by Theodosius to Milan in 
the winter of 388-89 offered, to speak upon the matter 
from the pulpit in the emperor's presence (“ Epist.” 
xl, xvi. 11138). He was, however, shrewd enough 
to appeal to imperial magnanimity, and with the 
most favorable result; for after the service Theo- 
dosius greeted the bishop with the words, “ Thou hast 
preached against me!” “Not against thee, but in 
thy behalf!” was the prelate's ready reply ; and, tak- 
ing advantage of the emperor’s passing humor, he 
succeeded in obtaining his promise that the sentence 
should be completely revoked. In this manner, this 
altogether discreditable affair ended in the victory 
of the Church, with the very natural consequence 
that thereafter the prospect of immunity thus af- 
forded occasioned spoliations of synagogues all over 
the empire. That Ambrose could nevertheless oc- 
casionally say a good word for the Jews is shown by 
a passage in his * Enarratio in Psalmos " (i. 41, xiv. 
943), in which he remarks," Some Jews exhibit purity 
of life and much diligence and love of study." 

That in his literary activity Ambrose drew ex- 
tensively upon Philo is well known; the fact even 
gained for him the name of “ Philo Christianus," the 

Christian Philo (Aucher, introduction 

Axabrose, to Philo, ^ Questiones et Solutiones "). 
the ‘‘Chris- He was the channel through which 
tian many types and personifications orig- 

Philo.  inating with the Alexandrian Jewish 

philosophy were embodied in both the 
art and the literature of the Middle Ages down to 
Dante. So closely does he follow Philo that many 
corrupt passages of the latter's text may beemended 
through Ambrose's quotation of them, and many 
misreadings may in this way be corrected (compare 
Forster, “Ambrosius, Bischof von Mailand," p. 180, 
and the Vienna edition of Ambrose, xxii. pt. i. 360). 
Examples of Ambrose’s indebtedness to Philo are to 
be found in his interpretation of the four rivers of 
Paradise (compare Ambrose, “De Paradiso,” iii. 14, 
xiv. 280, with Philo, “Leg. Allegr.” xix.) as the four 
cardinal virtues, wisdom, temperance, courage, and 
justice. The law concerning the children of the two 
wives (Deut. xxi. 15) is explained by Ambrose (* De 
Ahelet Cain," i. 4, xiv. 822) almost exactly in the 
words of Philo (“De Abel et Cain," v.). Philointer- 
prets Adam as signifying “reason”; Eve," emotion." 
Ambrose has it: “Adam mentem diximus; Evam 
sensum esse significavimus " (“De Abrahamo," ii. 1, 
xiv. 455). 

For a complete collection of allegorical interpreta- 
tions drawn by Ambrose from Philo, see Siegfried 
“Philo von Alexandria," pp. 371-87. This collec- 
tion will serve to show his indebtedness to Philo, 
not only in the matter of actual allegorical imagery 
borrowed from him and the adoption of his rules of 
interpretation, but also in the numerous echoes of 
the Philonic doctrines concerning God and man which 
therein abound. Besides Philo, the IV. Maccabees 
exerted great influence upon Ambrose, particularly 
in regard of his homiletic style, which in later days 
was regarded as unapproachably fine. Freudenthal 
shows how he quoted long extracts from this book 
in his sermons, frequently, indeed, word for word. 
But in addition to these Alexandrian sources it is 
not so generally known that there are numerous 
traces of Palestinian-Jewish influence upon Ambrose. 


Such Palestinian interpretations as that of the expla- 
nation of Jacob’s blessing (Gen. xlix.) as referring to 
circumstances in the careers of the sons 

Palestinian (“De Benedictione Patrum,” ii. 8, iii. 
Influence 2, xiv. 676-677) may have been derived 
upon Am- from hearsay. That he adopts the 
brose. Jewish conception of the Antichrist 

as springing from the tribe of Dan 

(“De Bened. Patr.” vii. 82, xiv. 684) does not neces- 
sarily prove his acquaintance with rabbinical doctrine 
at first hand; for at this period the Church as a whole 
had adopted the Jewish conception of Antichrist. 
Ambrose’s remark (“De Fide,” iii. 11, 88, xvi. 607) 
that Melchizedek was not “an angel, as the Church 
hath received it from Jewish nonsense,” but a holy 
man, shows that he was not above palming off as 
Jewish what is distinctly not so, for his statement 
is controverted by the old Haggadah which identi- 
fies Melchizedek with Shem, as Epiphanius (“ Adv. 
Haer.” ii. 1, ete. (see Ginzberg, “ Monatsschrift,” 
1899, p. 495). But Ambrose’s familiarity with Jewish 
traditions is evidenced by such statements as (“De 
Abrahamo," ii. 1, xiv. 455) that Abraham means “ one 
who crossed over." 'This does not indicate, as has 
been charged, that he confuses Abraham with Eber; 
but that he follows the well-known Haggadah (Gen. 
R. xlii. 8) that Abraham is called “Tbri” (Gen. xiv. 
18) because he *came over" the river Euphrates. 
That he confuses Korah’s “children” with Korah's 
“followers” (see Forster, “ Ambrosius,” p. 316), also 
originates in Palestinian tradition; an old baraita 
(Sanh. 1102), commenting on Num. xxvi. 11, “not- 


_ withstanding the children of Korah died not,” makes 


the statement that in Gehenna, into which Korah's 
conspirators descended, *a stronghold was formed 
for the children of Korah where they seated them- 
selves and sang hymns." Ambrose's explanation 
that God brought all the animals before Adam, in 
order that he might note that each male had its 
female (“De Paradiso,” i. 11, xiv. 299), is the old 
Haggadah in Gen. R. xvii. 11. He states that 
Adam exceeded the truth when he told Eve not to 
touch the Tree of Life (Lc. i. 12, xiv. 303), just 
as is narrated in “Ab. R. N.” i, ed. Schechter, iv. 
When he says that angels visiting Abraham asked 
where Sarah was, in order to point out to him her 
modesty in avoiding strangers (“De Abrahamo," i. 
5, end), he is drawing upon Jewish tradition (B. M. 
87a). That Ambrose misquotes and misunderstands 
many Haggadot should not be surprising when 
Jerome—who for many years sedulously studied at 
the feet of Jewish rabbis—did the same. Thus 
Ambrose makes Barak the *son" of Deborah (* De 
Vidius,” i. 8, 45; xvi. 248), whereas the Midrash de- 
clares him to have been her * husband " (Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. vii.; Yalk. on Jud. v. 1; see also L. 
Ginzberg, *Haggada bei den Kirchenvátern," p. 5). 
Ambrose as a strenuous opponent of the Jews on 
the one hand, and as a faithful pupil of Jewish tra- 
dition and Jewish teachers on the other, affords a 
curious illustration of the peculiar treatment which 
Judaism has encountered at the hands of individuals 
as well as nations. See also HEGESIPPUS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: First edition of Ambrose’s works: Basel (Fro- 
pen), 1527, by Erasmus; particularly the Benedictine edition, 
Paris,1686-90; Venice,1781 et seq ; Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
xiv.-xvii., Paris, 1945; all quotations in this article are 
from this edition: an edition after the Milan MSS., by Bal- 
lerini. 1875-86, in 6 vols. A critical edition is now in course 
of publieation in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum. Lat- 
inorum, xxii; Bibliothek der Kirchenviiter, selected 
works by Schulte, vols. xv., xvi; Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, 2d series, vol. x.; Some of the Principal 
Writings of Ambrose, trans. by de Romestin, New York, 1596; 
Baunard, Gesch. des Heiligen Ambrosius, 1874; Bohringer, 
Die Kirche Christi, x., Stuttgart, 1877; Forster, Ambros- 
ius, Bischof von Mailand, 1884; Ebert, Gesch. der Christlich- 
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lateinischen Lit., vol. i, Leipsic, 1889 ; Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandria, Jena, 1875 : Ihm, Studia Ambrosiana, 1889; 
Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift: Ueber 
die Herrschaft der Vernunft, pp. 32-34, Breslau, 1869, 


L. G. 


AMBROSIUS, MOSES: One of the earliest 
Jewish settlers in New York, then called New Am- 
sterdam. He was one of a party of twenty-three 
Jews who arrived in the New Netherlands in Sept., 
1654, apparently having left Bahia, Brazil, upon its 
reconquest by the Portuguese from the Dutch West 
India Company. As each member of the party had 
made himself individually liable for the passage- 
money of all the party, and as the immigrants were 
unable to pay this money in full, Ambrosius was 
one of two who were placed under civil arrest by 
the municipal authorities; but he appears to have 
been released in a short time, and, with his asso- 
ciates, to have prospered on American soil under 
the Dutch flag. M. J. K. 


AMBROSOLI: An ecclesiastic dignitary of 
Rome, the events of whose life touched the history of 
the Jews of that city in 1848. He distinguished himself 
through his eloquent sermons on tolerance toward 
the Jews, and preached in Santa Maria di Trastevere 
during the agitation for the abolition of the Roman 
Ghetto. Hiseloquence was so effective that his aud- 
jences were said to have been anxious to tear down 
the walls of the Ghetto whenever he spoke on the 
subject. His influence, therefore,was quite marked 
in the movement which culminated in the edict signed 
by Pius IX. on April 17,1848, to remove the walls and 
gates of the Roman Ghetto. Berliner relates that he 
heard from a prominent Roman Jew, Samuele Alatri, 
that on the eventful night when the Ghetto walls 
were torn down and the enthusiastic crowd cheered 
the torch-lit laborers, the pious and learned Ambro- 
soli was present. Under his coat he had concealed 
a crucifix, ready to draw it forth at any moment, and 
in the name of the Christian religion resist any pos- 
sible interference. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 


Hom, ii. 313; Berliner, Letzte Taye ous dem Rómischen 


Ghetto, pp. 6 et seq.; Jew. Chron., 1849, p. 382. 
H. G. E. 


AMELANDER (AMLANDER), MENA- 
HEM MANN BEN SOLOMON HA-LEVI: A 
Dutch writer of the eighteenth century. He must 
have died before 1767, since in the edition of the 
Pentateuch published in that year many of his anno- 
tations are quoted with the addition to his name of 


the Hebrew letters 5"; (“of blessed memory!”). The 
same edition shows that he was a recognized au- 
thority on Hebrew grammar, for he is therein fre- 
quently styled papton (“the grammarian”). He 
was probably a teacher and preacher. The family 
name Amelander was discovered (by G. Polak) in the 
epitaph upon the tombstone of Amelander’s daugh- 
ter at the cemetery of Muiderberg. He was a pu- 
pil of the Amsterdam dayyan and publisher, Moses 
Frankfort, for whose celebrated “ Biblia Rabbinica” 
—(Kehillat Mosheh) Amsterdam, 1724-98, he under- 
took the proof-reading of the Bible text. In 1795 he 
published, together with his brother-in-law Eliezer 
Rudelsheim, a Judeo-German Bible Commentary 
with text, under the title * Mageishe Minhah" (they 
who bring an offering), in folio, a work which en- 
joyed considerable reputation, and, in view of its 
period, is not altogether without merit. 

His edition of “Midrash Tanhuma, " published in 
1733, contained marginal notes giving short verbal 
and technicalexplanations. 'The Pentateuch edition 
mentioned above (with the commentaries * Hinnuk ” 


and * Debek Tob”) contains also a few extended an- 
notations by him. In De Vidas’ “Reshit Hokmah” 
(The Beginning of Wisdom), published in Amster- 
dam in 1776, the commentary entitled *La-Da'at 
Hokmah" (To Understand Wisdom), is by Amelan- 
der. His best-known work, however, is the Judxo- 
German continuation of “Josippon,” which first 
appeared in Amsterdam in 1744. It contains, in ad- 
dition to many legends, a compendium of Jewish his- 
tory down to his time, but is especially valuable for 
information concerning the settlement and history 
of the Jews in Holland, particularly in Amsterdam. 
Indeed, for the history of the German and Polish 
Jews there, it is almost the only source of informa- 
tion. Proof of the great interest aroused by the 
book is to be found in the fact that as early as 1767 
it was reprinted in Fürth. The edition that ap- 
peared in Amsterdam in 1771, entitled “Keter Mal- 
kut” or “Sheerit Yisrael," contained an additional 
chapter continuing the history of the Jews up to 
the year 1770. This chapter, however, does not 
appear to have been written by Amelander, but by 
the publisher of the work. A Dutch translation of 
“Sheerit Yisrael,” which appeared in 1855, was made 
by the journalist, L. Goudsmit, then living in Am- 
sterdam, and contained numerous annotations by 
Gabriel Polak. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographical statements in the footnotes to the 
preface of Goudsmit’s edition of Sheerit Y israel; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl, No. 6365 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 320; Rabbino- 
vicz, Katalog, No. 12 (No. 917): Roest, Cat. der Rosenthal’. 
Schen Bibl. i. 63, 64; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books, Brit. Mus. 
p. 58l; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 218, 562. LY 
. VR. 


AMEMAR (= Ami Mar): A compound word, 
of which the first element is the prenomen, the sec- 
ond a title often found among the Jewish sages in 
Babylonia, and meaning “master” (compare the 
dictionary ‘Aruk under the word “Abaye”). There 
are two Babylonian teachers always quoted by that 
name alone. 

Amemar I.: An amora of the third generation 
(fourth century), junior contemporary of R. Judah 
b. Ezekiel (‘Ab. Zarah, 48a) and of Rab Sheshet (Hul. 
107a). With the study of the Halakah he combined 
the study of the Scriptures, passages from which 
he often adduced to support either a legal enact- 
ment ora saying of the rabbis. Thus to the apho- 
rism, by Abdimi of Haifa, that with the destruction 
of the first Temple the gift of prophecy was taken 
from the prophets and bestowed upon the sages. 
Amemar appends, “ And the wise man is superior to 
the prophet, for thus the Bible says (Ps. xoc. 12), 


non 335 N39) ‘and the prophet isa wise heart’: 
and as in all definitions the lesser is defined by the 
greater, this proves that the wise man ranks higher 
than the prophet” (B. B. 12a). 

This singular translation of the word “nabi” as a 
noun, in opposition to the ordinary conception of it 
as a verb, is also found in the Targum in Ibn Ezra 
on the passage, in the name of Moses ibn Gikatella, 
and also in Maimonides’ “ Moreh,” ii. chap. 88, end, 
and has recently been adopted by Gritz in his ^ Krit- 
ischer Commentar zu den Psalmen,” ad loe. | 

Amemar II.: A senior contemporary and friend 
of Rab Ashi, the projector of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, with whom he frequently discussed important 
halakot (B. M. 68a; Ber. 12a; Bez. 22a; Ket. 915; 
Kid. 720; B. K. 79a; Hul. 535, 58a). Amemar re- 
established the college at Nehardea, and restored it 
to its original reputable position—it having been de- 
stroyed over a century before by Odenathus (Bar 
Nazar, Ket. 515, Yer. Ter. viii. 463; Grütz, 9d ed., 
iv., note 28)—and was its rector for more than thirty 
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years (390-422). In addition to that office he was 
the president of the court at Nehardea and intro- 
duced several changes in the ritual (R. H. 315, Suk. 
55a, B. B. 81a); and on royal festivals he, together 
with Rab Ashi and Mar Zutra, officially represented 
the Jews at the court of Yezdigerd ]I. (Ket. 61a). 
On one of these occasions, Huna bar Nathan was 
among the assembled dignitaries, and the king, hap- 
pening to notice that Huna’s girdle was deranged, 
adjusted it, remarking, “Tt is written of you (Ex. 
xix. 6), ‘Ye shall be a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation,’ and you must therefore wear the girdle 
as priests do.” When Amemar heard of this, he 
said to Huna, “On thee has been realized the pro- 
phetic promise (Isa. xlix. 28), ‘Kings shall be thy 
attendants’” (Zeb. 194). Amemar's erudition was 
continued in his son Mar, who often quoted him to 
Rab Ashi (Pes. 74b; Suk. 820, 410; B. M. 68a; B. 
B. 174a); and some of his homiletic observations 
have found their way into the Babylonian Talmud 
(Sotah, 9a; B. B. 45a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Bab. Am. p. 146. 
S. M. 

AMEMAR B. MAR YANUKA (YANKA): 
A Babylonian teacher of the fifth and sixth amoraic 
generations, who, together with the exilarch (Resh 
Galuta) Huna Mar II. and Mesharsheya b. Pakod, 
first suffered martyrdom in the cause of Judaism on 
Babylonian soil—victims of the persecutions inau- 
gurated by King Firuz (Pheroces, 458-85). Amemar 
was executed in the month of Adar 470, two months 
after the execution of his fellow martyrs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epistle of Sherira Gaon, ed. Neubauer; 
Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., iv. 405; Heilprin, Seder ha- 
Doroi. ed. Maskilsohn, p. 72; Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Fili- 
powski, p. 115. 

S. M. 


AMEN (‘So is it," or “So shall it be ”): A word 
used at the conclusion of a prayer, or in other con- 
nections, to express affirmation, approval, or desire. 
It is derived from.the Old Testament Hebrew, and 
is perhaps the most widely known word in human 
speech; being familiar to Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans. It occurs thirteen times in the Maso- 
retic text of the Old Testament, and in the Septuagint 
in three additional passages (Jer. iii. 19, xv. 11, 
Isa. xxv. 1). From these passages it is possible 
to trace in part the gradual development of Amen 
from an adjective (or, according to Barth, “ Die No- 
minalbildung in den Semitischen Sprachen,” 56,15, a 
noun, meaning “ firmness,” “ certainty ”) into an inde- 
clinable interjection. 

The primitive use of Amen is in I Kings, i. 96, 
where also it serves to introduce an affirmative an- 
swer. This introductory Amen occurs also in Jer. 
xxviii. 6; but in another passage (xi. 5) Jeremiah 
shows familiarity with the detached Amen. The de- 
tached Amen is that use of the Amen in which the 
expected answer is omitted and left to be inferred 
from the context. Num. v. 22 (in which Amen 
is repeated twice), Deut. xxvii.15 et seq., and Neh.v. 
18, show that the detached Amen was employed in 
solemn oaths for which the brief Amen was more 
effective than a whole sentence. 

Similar to the detached Amen is the use of the 
Amen in Neh. viii. 6, I Chron. xvi. 36, and Ps. cvi. 
48, from which it is learned that during the Persian 
epoch Amen was the responsory of the people to the 
doxology of the priests and the Levites. Too little 
is known, however, of the Temple worship of that 
period to make it possible to determine whether, as 
Graetz holds, Amen and Amen Halleluiah were the 
only responsories used. The passages in Psalms 
parallel to that cited above (xli. 14, Ixxii. 18-19, 
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Ixxxix. 58) make it apparent that the responsory 
was longer; and there exists a reliable tradition 
(Tosef., Ber. vii. 22; 'T'a/anit, i.11,160; Yer. Ber.14c, 
end: Sotah, 402) that at a period not far removed 
from the oldest Pharisaic traditions Amen was not 
generally employed in the Temple liturgy. The 
opposite view of Graetz in his attempt to distort 
the evident meaning of the text in this Tosefta is 
disproved by Sifre, Deut. xxxii. 9, 306, which clearly 
shows that in ancient times the usual responsive 
formula in the synagogue and the Temple was: 
“Blessed be the name of the glory of his kingdom for 
ever and ever” (\"5"n"D'w"a) imap 25 DY T3 
10 ndiyo. Thus the statement in the Tosefta be- 
comes intelligible: while synagogues adopted the 
Amen, the Temple preserved the longer form. Even 
in later times—at least during the existence of the 
Temple—the Amen could not entirely supplant the 
longer responsory V 55303; and the 
spbydy Dyb Jaan 827 mb NT TON 
('e'mw) sendy (“Praised be the 
great Name [that is, the Tetragrammaton] for ever 
and ever”) is a combination of the synagogue Amen 
with the Temple formula v 5'p'3'v'3, the Aramaic 
equivalent of which is Q'w'mwW. This explains the 
great significance which the Talmud (Shab.1198) and 
the Midrash (Eccl. R. on ix. 14, 15) attaches to the 
blessing, a remnant of the Temple liturgy. 

Since the rabbis paid strict regard to precise ar- 
rangement of prayer-formulas, naturally the use of 
Amen in the liturgy was rigorously determined by 
them. The Amen as a responsory of the people is 
already spoken of by the rabbis, but it is to be noted 
that Amen was only the responsory to the reader's 
doxology "m nn« 33 (“ Blessed art thou, O Lord!” 
Mishnah Ta‘anit, ii. 5; Suk. 51b. It is here recorded 
that in the great synagogue of Alexandria the at- 
tendant, at the conclusion of the reader’s doxology, 
signaled the congregation with a flag to respond 
Amen). Of equal importance with this doxology 
was the priestly blessing, to each verse of which the 
congregation responded Amen (Mishnah Sotah, vii, 
3). As expressly stated in a Baraita (Ber. 45a), the 
use of Amen at the conclusion of a prayer, men- 
tioned in Tobit, viii. 8, must have been very com- 
mon among Jews in ancient times. Still, the Chris- 
tian custom of concluding every prayer with Amen 
seems to have brought this use of Amen into bad 
repute among the Jews (Ber. /.c.); and it was de- 
cided in Babylonia, about 400, that only at grace 
after meals the third benediction (originally the last) 
should conclude with Amen (Ber. /.c.), while in 
Palestine (Yer. Ber. v. 4) Amen was used at the 
end of the last doxology. In the Middle Ages the 
Spanish ritual followed the Palestinian custom; the 
German and Polish Jews conforming to the Baby- 
lonian usage (compare ^ Shulhan ‘Aruk,” § 1, 186, 
end, and the commentaries thereon). 

The use of Amen in response to the expression of 
a good wish can be traced back to the first century 

of the Christian era (Ket. 660); whence 

Desidera- is derived the medieval custom of suf- 
tive and fixing an Amen to every possible ex- 
Responsive pression of a desire. Especially favor- 
Amen. ite phrases are 93N = sn Nn j5 JON 
(*Amen! may this be the will" [of 

God]) generally used after prayers which do not 
conclude with a doxology; wpb = pps pry 
joN DAY (“May he live to see good days, Amen!”), 
a formula usually appended to the name in letters; 
and "N NY ( And let us say Amen!”), with which 
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the reader concludes a special prayer ora prayer for 
a private person. The later responsive Amen is em- 
ployed at the beginning and the conclusion of grace 
after meals (Ber. 47a); for, according to the rabbis, 
every doxology must be responded to with an Amen. 

The meaning of Amen is discussed by Rabbis 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and Simon ben Yohai. The 
former, a younger contemporary of the Apostles, 
says: “ When the dwellers of Gehenna chant their 
Amen at the very time that the holy name of God 
is praised by the congregations . . . the doors of 
hell yield and angels carry them in white robes into 
paradise on the last day " (Eliyahu Zutta xx.). That 
this utterance is not a later invention, is proved 
by the kindred sayings of Simon ben Yohai (Shab. 
1195, Midr. TehiL, xxxi. 92). A poetical account of 
the power of Amen is given in Yalk. ii. 296 to Isa. 
XXVi. 2, in which the final release from hell is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“After God shall have publicly revealed the new Messianic 
Torah, Zerubbabel will recite the Kaddish. His voice will be 
heard throughout the world, so that all dwellers upon earth, as 
well as Jewish sinners and righteous heathens in hell, will ex- 
claim, 'Amen!? Moved to pity by this Amen from the dwellers 
of hell, God will bid the angels Michael and Gabriel release 
them from hell and place them in paradise; which command 
the angels will forthwith proceed to earry out.” 

A similar Haggadah occurs in Siddur R. Amram 
(13b, foot), which is referred to by Hogg (*Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” ix. 17): The legend regarding a pious 
Jew who once neglected to answer Amen to the 
doxology, recounted by Jaffe in his introduction to 
" Lebush,” i., belongs to the Middle Ages. 

As the Amen was widely employed in the Jewish 
liturgy in the time of Jesus and the New Testament 
authors, Amen occurs extensi vely in the New Testa- 
ment. But the use of almost one half the number 
of Amens found therein (fifty-two out of one hun- 
dred and nineteen) is peculiar to the New Testament 
writings, having no parallel in Hebrew (see how- 
ever, Dalman, “ Worte Jesu,” p. 196); for, as is never 
the case in Hebrew, the Amen is sometimes found 
at the beginning of a sentence without reference to 
what precedes. The explanation of Delitzsch that 
this Amen is an erroneous form of the Aramaic 

NDN (“ I say ”), is disproved not only 

Amen in by the fact that N3'DN is exclusively 

the New  Babylonian-Aramaic, but by the fur- 
Testament. ther fact that NN is used exclusivel y 

in a hypothetic sense (against ‘Er. 
320), while in the New Testament, Amen ex presses 
certainty. Another peculiarity is the use of ó * Auv in 
Rev, iii. 14asa designation of Jesus. The attempted 
explanation of this use from II Cor. i. 20 is altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

The primitive Christian Church borrowed the 
Amen, as it did most of its liturgy, from the Jewish 
‘synagogue. Of especial interest is the following 
passage of Paul (I Cor. xiv. 16), “When thou shalt 
bless with the spirit (3t?ri22), how shall he that 
occupieth the room of the unlearned (idiórov pyyn) 
say Amen?” Paul here speaks of the reader’s duty 
to recite his prayers aloud in order that the ignorant 
people might have compensation in answering the 
Amen to the doxology. The very same teachings 
are given by the rabbis (Tosef., R. H. iv. [ii.] 19; 
Gemara, ib. iduórov *p3 3yNi/; compare also “ Shul- 
ban 'Aruk Orah Hayyim,” § 194, 4-6; & 139, 6). It 
is known that in the time of Justin Martyr (about 
second century) Amen was pronounced after prayer 
and the Eucharist (“ Apologia,” i. & 65, 67). Je- 
rome shows by his “ad similitudinem celestis toni- 
trui Amen reboat” (“Commentarius ad Galatias,” 
preface to book ii) that the Church had adopted 
from the Synagogue even the practise of enunciating 
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the “ Amen with the full power ”—of the voice (Shab, 

1190). 

In accordance with the less publie character of Mo. 
hammedan worship, Amen is very little used amon o 
the followers of Islam. Still it is universally em. 
ployed by them after every recital of the first sura, 
the so-called Surat al-fatiha. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ber, i. 11-19: Blau, Rev. Et. Juives, xxxi. 
179-201 ; Brunner, De Voce Amen, Helmstadt, 1678 : Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, pp. 185-187; Delitzsch, Zeitschrift fiir 
Lutherische Theologie, 1856, pp. 422 et seq.: Gritz, in Mo- 
natsschrift, 1872, pp. 481-496; Hogg, Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 
1-23; J. Caro, Shulhan ‘Aruk, i. § 54,2: 856,2: 8 129, 6-10; 
§ 215; Lane, Arabic-English. Lexicon, s.v.; Baidawi and 
Zamakt Shari on first sura; Maimonides, Yad ha-Hazakanh, 
i. Tefillah, viii. 9, ix. 1-4; Nestle, Expository Times, Janu- 
ary, 1897, pp. 190 et seq.; Ps. Ixii. et seq., xci. et seq. ; Weber, 
De Voce Amen, Jena, 1734 ; Wernsdorf, De Amen Liturgica; 
Wolf, Curce Phil. in N. T. on Matt. vi. 13, and I Cor. xiv. 16. 
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AMERICA :* The name “America” is used in 
this article in its broadest signification, as applied to 
the entire western world; that is, North and South 
America and all the adjacent islands. 

The discovery of America by Columbus, and the 
earliest expeditions and attempts at settlement in 
various parts of the continent and in many of the 
contiguous islands, are intimately connected with 
the Jews and their history. 

Columbus received great assistance from astro- 
nomical works prepared by Jews, and from scien- 
tific instruments of which Jews were the invent- 
ors. Luis de Santangel and Gabriel Sanchez—both 
Maranos—and Juan Cabrero, of Jewish descent, 
urged upon Queen Isabella the importance of the 
plans of Columbus, and were instrumental in secur- 
ing the funds for the first and second voyages. The 
expenses of the latter were defrayed almost exclu- 
sively out of moneys derived from the confiscated 
properties of Jews. 

At least five persons of Jewish blood accompanied 

. Columbus upon his first voyage, among whom spe- 
cial mention must be made of Luis de 


Jews Ac- Torres, who was to have acted in the 
company capacity of interpreter. Torres is said 
Columbus. to have been the first European to 


tread the soil of America, and the first 
to discover the use of tobacco. He settled and died 
in Cuba. 
On March 31, 1492, the Catholic monarchs issued 
a decree to the effect that within four months all 
Jews and Jewesses were to leave the kingdoms and 
lands of Spain. On April 30 the decree was pub- 
licly announced by the heralds; and on the same 
day Columbus was ordered to equip a fleet for his 
voyage to the Indies. On Aug. 2, 1492, about 300,- 
000 Jews left Spain to settle wherever they might 
find a shelter; and on the following day the fleet of 
Columbus set sail. His journal opens with a refer- 
ence to the coincidence in time of these two events. 
Columbus' first account of his discovery took the 
form of a letter to his Jewish patron, Santangel. 
The facts mentioned suftice to explain the very 
early presence of Jews in America (see Kayserlin g, 
" Christopher Columbus and the Participation of 
Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries,” 
New York, 1894, and the article AMERICA, Drscov- 
ERY OF). 
Brazil: Brazil was discovered in 1499 by a Span- 
iard, Pinzon, and independently in 1500 by a Portu- 
guese, Pedro Alvarez de Cabral. With him was a 


*This article is intended as an outline: numerous de- 
tails have therefore been omitted. Each state, all of the large 
cities, and many of the important towns are treated in separate 
articles. America is also treated under numerous subject-head- 
ings wherever appropriate. Text references have been inten- 
tionally omitted : they will be supplied in the individual articles. 
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jewish mariner, Gaspar, who was of much assist- 
ance in the discovery of Brazil and who is favorably 
mentioned by Amerigo Vespucci (Kayserling, l.c. 
p, 117). Brazil was the part of America earliest in- 
habited by large numbers of Jews. Portugal sent 
annually two shiploads of Jews, and criminals, and 
also deported persons who had been condemned by 
the Inquisition. The Maranos are said 
Early to have quickly thrown off their mask 
Portuguese and to have professed Judaism. As 
Colonies. carly as 1548 (according to some, 1531) 
Portuguese Jews, it is asserted, trans- 
planted the sugar-cane from Madeira to Brazil; but 
whether this be true or false, it is indisputable that 
nearly all the large sugar-plantations of Brazil dur- 
ing the first half of the seventeenth century belonged 
io Jews. 

So extensive had the emigration to Portuguese 
colonies become in 1557 that on June 380 of that year 
an edict was issued forbidding Maranos to leave 
Portugal. A stringent law was passed prohibiting 
the settlement of Jews in the Spanish colonies as 
well, yet some of position and wealth were among 
the early settlers. This is indicated by the fact that 
the prohibition was removed in 1577 upon the pay- 
ment by the Jews in the colonies of the enormous 
sum of 1,700,000 cruzados, equivalent to about $714, - 
000. 
making the return trip from Bahia to Portugal. 

That Jews had settled in Brazil, prior to the 
Dutch occupation, in sufficient numbers to make 
them a military factor, is shown by the argument 
advanced in favor of an attack by the Dutch West 
India Company on the Portuguese in Brazil, “that 
the Jews there would be ready to aid the Dutch in 
any attempt.” This attack was successfully made 
in 1624, at which time all the Jews in the country 
united in the formation of a congregation. Jews 

had invested largely in the Dutch 


Under West India Company ; and to this fact 
Dutch the favorable attitude of the Holland 
Rule. authorities is traceable. Those who 


had come over under Portuguese and 
Dutch rule were reenforced in 1642 by a party of 600 
from Amsterdam, bringing with them Hakam Isaac 
Aboab, who settled at Recife (Pernambuco), and was 
probably the first rabbi in Brazil. Among these 
settlers was also Ephraim Suciro, a step-brother of 
Manasseh ben Israel. Manassch himself intended 
to emigrate to Brazil, as is learned from a letter of 
Vossius to Grotius; but he was dissuaded by the 
leading men of his community. There were also 
settlements at Parahiba, Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro. 
It is estimated that at Recife alone there were more 
than 5,000 Jews in 1654. 

The Brazilian Jews enjoyed the same rights as 
other Dutch subjects; and they rendered valuable 
services both as soldiers and in civil life. 

The first Spanish and Portuguese settlers in Amer- 
ica, other than banished criminals, were adventurers 
secking land for the crown or gold for themselves. 
This was not true of the Jews. Expelled first from 
Spain, next from Portugal, they desired only a place 
in which they might have the opportunity to live 
and to throw off the mask of Christianity which they 
had been forced to wear. Though they engaged 
largely in commerce—in which they had especial ad- 
vantages, having correspondents in Venice, in Tur- 
key, and in other countries to which their corelig- 
ionists had emigrated—they counted among their 
number several scholars, and during the Dutch oc- 
cupation maintained friendly relations with learned 
men in Amsterdam. 

The first trace of Jewish literature in America is 
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In 1611 mention is made of wealthy Maranos . 


Amen . 
America 


found in 1636, when some Brazilian Jews, in dispute 
about liturgical questions, sought counsel of Rabbi 
Hayyim Shabbethai of Salonica. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century there were living in Brazil,- 
in addition to Rabbi Isaac Aboab mentioned above, 

a well-known Talmudist, Jacob La- 


First garto, and the poet ErrvAnu Ma- 
American CHORRO. Apparently the first Jewish 
Jewish scholar born on American soil was 
Scholar. JACOB DE VELOSINO, born in Pernam- 


buco in 1657, a philosopher, physician, 
and polemical writer of ability. 

In 1646 war broke out between the Dutch and the 
Portuguese; and in this struggle, which lasted nine 
years, the Jews aided the Dutch until theend. The 
Dutch capitulation (1654) contained a rather ominous 
clause wherein the Portuguese promised to the Jews 
“an amnesty in all wherein they could promise it." 
The sufferings of the Jews in this war are related in 
a poem by Isaac Aboab, which is probably the earli- 
est product extant of Jewish authorship on Ameri- 
can soil. 

Although it does not appear that the Inquisition 
was formally established in Brazil, there is evidence. 
to the effect that the Holy Office seized suspecied 
persons and sent them to Portugal for trial. <At all 
events, the Portuguese conquest was followed by 
the dispersion of the Jewish colony. Many returned 
to Amsterdam, some went to the French settlements 
—Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Cayenne—some to 
Curacao, and others to New Amsterdam. We have 
travelers’ statements to the effect thatas late as 1850 
a few remained in Brazil as Maranos; and in very 
recent times small congregations have been formed. 

Mexico: Mexico, which contained the most 
highly civilized aborigines on the American conti- 
nent, was invaded by Cortez in 1519; the capital 
was captured in 1521, and the country made a Span- 
ish colony under the name of Nueva Espafia (New 
Spain). 

The most authentic information concerning the 
Jewsof Mexico is unhappily contained in the records 
of the Inquisition, from which accurate, if not de- 
tailed, accounts are derived. | 

The first auto da fé celebrated in New Spain was 
held in the year 1536; and the first Jew, or rather 
“ Judaizer " (Judaisant), as he was called, mentioned 
in these records is a certain Francisco Millan, who 
was “reconciled " in the year 1539. His case seems, 
however, to have been a solitary one; since for many 
years after all of those tried by the Inquisition were 
Lutherans or persons otherwise suspected of heresy. 

In 1571 the Inquisition was formally established 
in Mexico, for the purpose “of freeing the land, 

which had been contaminated by Jews 


Jews and and heretics, especially of the Portu- 
the In-  guese nation." | 
quisition. It is not until 1578 that the names 


of Jews—three in that year—are again 

met with: and from that time on, until the close of 
the Inquisition records of Mexico in 1808 (the Holy 
Office was not formally disestablished in Mexico 
until 1820), a large proportion, possibly as many as 
one-half, of those tried were Jews. Since allof these 
were Maranos, anda great number of the secret Jews 
must have escaped the eye of the Inquisition, a fair 
conception may thus be obtained of the very consid- 
erable number who settled and lived in Mexico dur- 
ing this period. Paramus, the historian, writing in 
1599, states that in spite of all obstacles the Jews 
publicly celebrated their Passover; but the state- 
ment is open to question. | 
Some idea of the number of Jews in Mexico in 
the middle of the seventeenth century may be gained 
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from the fact that, ina single trial by the Inquisi- 
tion—that of a boy in 1642—the names of no less 
than eighty-six Judaizersare mentioned. It is gen- 


erally assumed that one of the principal motives of 


the Inquisition was the confiscation of estates; and 
it is unquestionably true that a considerable propor- 
tion of the Jews tried in Mexico were mine-owners 
or merchants. Nevertheless, there must have been 
many Mexican Jews in the humbler walks of life. 
Between 1600 and 1650 the following occupations of 
Jews and Jewesses are recorded: butcher, gilder, 
baker, sugar-hawker, peanut-vender, silversmith, 
juggler, nursery maid, and seamstress. 

In recent times Jews have again immigrated to 
Mexico; and fora short time a Jewish journal was 
published in the capital city. 

From 1590 until the revolt of Mexico from Span- 
ish rule the Philippine Islands were governed 
through the viceroy and audiencia of Mexico: and 
prior to 1601 at least four Jews had gone from Mex- 
ico to the city of Manila. 

Other South American States: Peru was cap- 
tured by the Spanish in 1533-34; and many Spanish 
Jews took refuge in Lima. Philip II. took rigorous 
measures against them, and early introduced the In- 
quisition. From imperfect records it appears that 
a Jew was burnt there in 1581. In 1639 twelve 
Portuguese merchants, supposed to be Jews, were 
burnt, one of them being described as “the Judai- 
zing millionaire Manuel Bautista Perez.” Six thou- 
sand Portuguese, of whom it may be assumed many 
were Jews, purchased the right of residence upon 
the payment of 200,000 ducats. It appears to be 
the opinion of writers upon the Inquisition that in 
Lima the Holy Office was particularly rapacious, 
and that all rich Portuguese were charged with be- 
ing Judaizers. Yet it is extremely likely that this 
cynical view is incorrect, and that the larger num- 
ber of Portuguese in Peru in early 
days were actually Maranos. A few 
details of the history of the Jews in 
Peru are known, through a memoir composed from 
original manuscript sources by B. Vicuna MacKenna, 
of a certain Francisco Moyen, who suffered most 
grievously from the Inquisition in the eighteenth 
century. In very recent times Jews to the number 
of about 500 have resettled in Peru. 

Jews are also to be found. in very small numbers 
in Venezuela, Costa Rica, and other South American 
states. To the Argentine Republic, however, there 
has been a systematic immigration, due directly to the 
efforts of Baron de Hirsch. It is estimated that 
there are now scttled in that country about 6,755 
Jews (see AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN THE ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC). 

Surinam: As early as 1644 the Jews commenced 
to go in small numbers to Paramaribo. In 1662 
Lord Willoughby secured from Charles II. permis- 
sion to colonize Surinam; and two years later the 
Jewish colony of Cayenne, which had been dis- 
banded, removed to Surinam. 

In February, 1667, Surinam, then an English col- 
ony, surrendered to a Dutch fleet. The articles of 
surrender provided that English subjects disposed to 
leave the colony should be at liberty to do so. Six 
months later Surinam was retaken by the English 
fleet and became again an English colony; but by 
the treaty of Breda (July 16, 1667) it was restored to 
the Dutch. The circumstance became important 
because the British government made strong repro- 
sentations to Holland on behalf of Jewish residents 
of Surinam who, under this clause of the treaty, de- 
sired to leave for Jamaica, but to whom the Dutch 
authorities at Surinam refused permission to depart, 


Peru. 


on account of their wealth and standing. In spite 
of the “alien” status of Jews domiciled in English 
possessions from the point of view of British law, 
the Council of Great Britain found it expedient to 
recognize Jews as British subjects at this carly date, 
The Dutch continued to the Jews tho 

Jews privileges which had been accorded 
Regarded them by the English. A synagogue 
as British was built at Savanna, which was 


Subjects. called “Jews’ Town,” and is said to 
have been inhabited exclusively by 
Jews. Another and a larger synagogue was erected 


at Paramaribo. 

Many of the colonists—probably the major part 
of them—left with the English fleet under Captain 
Willoughby, and settled in Jamaica and Barba. 
dos. In 1669 the Dutch government gave the Jews 
of Surinam a formal promise that they would be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion. They 
were largely engaged in agriculture, and were the 
first cultivators of the sugar-cane in Surinam. 
When, in 1689, a French fleet made a sudden attack 
upon Surinam it was met with brave resistance by 
the Jews, under Samuel Nassy; and on a second 
attack in 1712, the Jews, under Captain Isaac Pinto, 
made a stubborn fight. They were also foremost in 
the suppression of the negro revolts from 1090 to 
1719. The first rabbi in Surinam was Isaac Neto: 
the date of his immigration to the colony must have 
been about 1674. 

In 1685 the Congregation Berakah we-Shalom of 
Savanna built a splendid synagogue. This was prob- 
ably rendered possible by the considerable additions 
to the colony from Brazil after the reconquest of the 
country by the Portuguese. In 1890 the Jews in 
Surinam numbered about 1,560, having two syna- 
gogues, one following the Spanish and the other the 
German rite. 

Cayenne: A colony was established here proba- 
bly as early as 1650; and this was augmented by a 
party of 152 which set sail for Cayenne in August, 
1660. Among them was the Spanish-Jewish poet, 
historian, and litterateur Miguel (or Daniel) de Bar- 
rios. In 1664 the colony at Cayenne was dissolved ; 
the inhabitants moving to Surinam (as stated above), 
to Jamaica, and to Barbados. 

Curacao: In 1650 twelve Jewish families were 
brought to Curacao. 

In 1652 two leagues of Jand along the coast for 
fifty families, and four leagues for one hundred fam- 
ilies, were granted by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany to Joseph Nufiez de Fonseca (alias David Nassi) 
and others, to found a colony of Jews in that island. 
As early as 1654, direct relations between these set- 
tlers and the inhabitants of New Netherlands were 
established. In that year immigrants of wealth and 
standing arrived in considerable numbers from Bra- 
zil. The first burial-ground was established in 1656; 
and by 1692 the Congregation Mikveh Israel had 
completed its synagogue. A second congregation, 
Neveh Shalom, was established in 1740, and in 1965 
a Reform congregation, under the name “ Emanuel.” 
In 1690 a party of about ninety set sail for North 
America, and established themselves in Rhode Island 
(Newport), 

West Indies: In 1502 King Ferdinand prohib- 
ited the settlement in the West Indies of any more 
Jews; and in 1506 he ordered the bishops to pro- 
ceed against such as might be already settled there. 
As noted above, Luis de Torres, who accompanied 
Columbus on his first voyage, settled and died in 
Cuba. It is asserted that as early as 1498 young 
Jewish children were, after baptism, sent to the 
island of St. Thomas. In 1642 mention is made of 
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a certain Miguel Nuiiez, a Marano in Cuba; and 
some authorities incline to the opinion that the first 
considerable settlement of Jews in New Amsterdam 
came from that island. 

Barbados: Jews settled in Barbados as early as 
1628; but the first definite information relates to the 
vear 1661, when certain traders petitioned the king 
to permit them to live and trade in Barbados and 
Surinam. As early as 1664 reference is made to 
a Jew, named Señor Abraham Israel de Pisa, who 
found gold in the island. Another person of nearly 
the same name, Isaac Israel de Piso, fell under the 
king's displeasure in March, 1665, owing to his fail- 
ure to find the expected gold-mines. In 1668 Jews 
are mentioned as owners of sugar-works. In 1671 
Moses Pereyra was made a free denizen; and in 1673 
the Jews began an agitation for recognition of their 

rights as citizens. On Feb. 18, 1674, 
Privileges a law was passed granting them the 


as to privilege of taking the oath upon the 
Taking five books of Moses; and in January, 
Oath. 1675, a favorable response was made 


by the Assembly to their petition for 
the extension of their trade privileges. In1676 Gov- 
ernor Sir Jonathan Atkins reported that there were 
about 30 Jewish families of Dutch extraction from 
Brazil. On Oct. 29, 1679, Jacob Senior arrived at 
Barbados. In the year 1680, according to a contem- 
porary document, there were 54 adult Jews and 182 
children, residing in and about the town of St. Mi- 
chaels. These Jews owned a large number of slaves. 
In 1679 a few of the Barbados Jews emigrated—9 to 
London, 2 to Jamaica, and 1 to Surinam. According 
to the census of 1891 there were 21 Jewish families 
on the island. 

Jamaica: Jews probably settled here in consider- 
able numbers in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 

The first Jews—six in number—who were intro- 
duced into Jamaica under British government in 
1603, came on the ship * Great Guest," Captain Ber- 
nard. In December, 1671, Governor Lynch reported 
to Lord Arlington that the king could have no more 
profitable subjects than the Jews. Meanwhile peti- 
tions of merchants against them were considered by 
the king's council; the request being that the Jews 
be restricted to wholesale trade, which proposition 
the council rejected. In 1700 the Jews presented 
to Sir William Beeston, governor-in-chief of Ja- 
maica, a petition asking for exemption from special 
taxes, and reciting other grievances. 

The trade between London and Jamaica was prin- 
cipally in Jewish hands; and by 1750 about 200 
Jews resided and had been naturalized in that island. 
One of the best-known literary men of Jamaica was 
Daniel Israel Lopez, who translated the Psalms into 
Spanish. At the present day there is a flourishing 
Jewish community in Jamaica. 

Leeward Islands: On Aug. 31, 1694, an act 
was passed to prevent Jews from engrossing com- 
modities imported into the Leeward Islands, which 
act was repealed in 1701—an indication that there 
must have been an early settlement of considerable 
proportions there. 

Porto Rico: Of Porto Rico nothing is known 
concerning any early Jewish settlement. In recent 
years, since the Spanish-American war, Jews have 
immigrated thither; and there is now a flourishing 
congregation. 

The Resettlement in England and Its Re- 
lation to America: Not without great interest is 
the intimate connection between American history 
and the resettlement of Jews in England. Accord- 
ing to Lucien Wolf, “ American history really played 


a very considerable part in bringing about the return 
of the Jews to England.” It was in America that 
religious liberty won its first victory. A Jewish 
traveler, Antonio de Montezinos, was fully per- 
suaded that in the American Indians he had found 
the Lost Ten Tribes—a belief which has had an ex- 
traordinary vitality. Herelated this story to Manas- 
seh ben Israel; and his narrative made a profound 


impression. This fact accorded with 
Aborigines the view of the times, that the disper- 
and sion was complete except for one par- 


Lost Ten 
Tribes. 


ticular land, England; and Manasseh 
argued that if the Jews would return 
to England, the Messiah would come. 
This view he promulgated in his work, “The Hope 
of Israel.” '"Thenotion that the American aborigines 
were the Lost Ten Tribes has played an important 
part among Americanists. Besides those named 
above, it was held by Roldan, Garcia, Thorowgood, 
Adair, and Lord Kingsborough; and, though with- 
out important adherents among students of the 
American aborigines, it is still discussed as a theory 
to be considered. 

It seems not unlikely that some of the members of 
the Crypto-Jewish community in London, prior to 
the Restoration, came from the American continent. 

United States: The greatest prosperity and the 
largest population reached by any nation on the 
American continent have been attained by the United 
States; it is not surprising, therefore, that it now 
contains a larger number of Jews than any country 
in the world save Russia and Austria. 

About forty years after the settlement of New 
Amsterdam Jews commenced toarrivethere. They 
gradually made their way to all of the original thir- 
teen colonies; and by the time of the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War, they had in several com- 
munities reached honorable positions in commerce 
and in society. 

Most of the early colonists in North America were 
of Sephardic stock, and came from Brazil, West 
Indies, Portugal, and Holland. Ata 


Early later date some came from England. 
Colonists Yet German and Polish Jews came to 
Mainly America much earlier than is usually 
Sephardic. supposed. Some of these settled in 


Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina in the earliest Colonial 
period. The Sephardim, however—at this time con- 
stituting the larger number—usually organized the 
congregations; and the fact of the early immigration 
of Ashkenazic Jews has thus been lost sight of by 
most writers. German Jewsseem even to have been 
among the martyrs of the Inquisition in Mexico. 
New York: By a letter written April 4, 1652, 
from Amsterdam by the director of the West India 
Company to the governor and council of New Neth- 
erlands, it appears that Jews were on the muster- 
rolls of soldiers and sailors sent out to the colony, 
and that they engaged to serve for a term of one 
year. As early as 1655 there were both Portuguese 
and German Jews in the colony. 
The first Jewish settler in New Amsterdam whose 
name has been handed down was Jacob Barsimson, 
who arrived on Nov. 9, 1654, in the 


First ship “Pear Tree.” He was followed 
Jewish in thesame year bya party of 23, who 
Settlers. arrived in the bark “St. Catarina.” 


It is generally assumed that they came 
from Brazil, although it isalso held that they started 
from some part of the West Indies, most likely 
Cuba; and some had, unquestionably, spenta longer 
ora shorter time in Jamaica. They were received 
in an unfriendly fashion by Stuyvesant, the Dutch 
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governor of New Amsterdam, who wrote to the 
directors of the Dutch West India Company asking 
authority for their exclusion. This the directors re- 
fused to grant (April 26, 1655) on the ground of 
“the considerable loss sustained by the Jews in the 
taking of Brazil, and also because of the large 
amount of capital which they have invested in the 
shares of the company.” They directed that “they 
[the Jews] shall have permission to sail to and trade 
in New Netherland, and to live and remain there.” 
This permission was modified on March 
13, 1656, by the statement that the 
Jews were not privileged to erect a 
synagogue; and a little later they 
were precluded from employment 
in any public service, and from open- 
ing retail shops. 

One of the sturdiest pioneers of the New Amster- 
dam colony was Asser Levy. In 1655 he, among 
others, applied to be enlisted in the militia; but per- 
mission was refused, and, in common with all other 
Jews, he was, instead, ordered to pay a tax. This 
he refused to do: and on Nov. 5, 1655, he petitioned 
for leave to stand guard like other burghers of New 
Amsterdam. The petition was rejected; but Levy 
seems to have appealed to Holland, for it subse- 
quently appears that he was permitted to do guard- 
duty like other citizens. Step by step, through the 
courts and by appeals, he secured many other privi- 
leges (see NEW YORK and ASSER LEVY). He seems 
to have been the first Jew in the state of New York 
to hold real estate: a lot on what is now the site of 
Albany was owned by him in 1661. 

Another of the most prominent of the early Jews 
in New Amsterdam was Abraham de Lucena, who 
in 1655 applied, with several others, for permission 
to purchase a site for a burial-ground. The request 
was refused with the statement that there was then 
no need for it. On July 14, 1656, however, the re- 
quest was granted. 

New Amsterdam was captured by the British in 
1664 and its name changed to New York. Fora 
half-century afterward but little is known respect- 
ing the Jewish residents. Theirincrease in numbers 
was very moderate. It seems likely that they had 


some sort of private worship very soon after 16255. 


and that they began to meet in a more or less public 
way in 1673. 
house on Mill street; and it was not until 1729 
that this was exchanged for a regular synagogue 

building. 
On Nov. 15, 1727, an act was passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of New York providing that when 
the oath of abjuration was to be taken 
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Under by any one of his British Majesty’s 
British subjects professing the Jewish relig- 
Rule. ion, the words “upon the true faith of 


a Christian ” might be omitted. Three 
days later an act was passed naturalizing one Daniel 
Nunez da Costa. 

There was a very considerable antipathy in the 
colony both to Catholics and to Jews; but in the 
case of the latter this gradually relaxed, so that they 
soon came to receive most of the privileges accorded 
to other inhabitants of the town and province. In 
1737, however, the Assembly of New York decided 
that no Jew might vote for a member of that body. 

Before and during the Revolutionary War the 
Jews, like the other inhabitants of New York, were 
divided in their allegiance. Many were devoted to 
the patriot cause; and among these was the minister 
of the congregation, Gershom Mendes Seixas, who, 
upon the occupation of New York by the British, 
took all the belongings of the synagogue and, with 


In 1682 the congregation rented a. 


quite a number of the members, removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he founded the first regularly estab- 
lished congregation, the Mickve Israel. After the 
close of the war most of these Jews returned to New 
York, which, on the decline of Newport as a com- 
mercial city, took its place and rapidly attracted a 
large population. The tide of immigration now 
commenced to flow toward the United States, most 
largely in the first instance to New York city. 
Hither came Jews from the West Indies, from Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, Rumania, in short, from every 

quarter of the globe. It is estimated 

Modern that the city of New York alone 

Jewry of now (1901) contains 800,000 Jews; and 

New York. there are 110 congregations enumer- 

ated exclusive of numerous small 

ones. Jews are now represented in New York city 

in every walk of life, professional, commercial, and 
industrial. 

From the city, Jews gradually penctrated to the 
state. A congregation was founded at Buffalo in 
1835, one at Albany in 1837, and another at Roches- 
ter in 1848; and all of the larger and many of the 
smaller towns in New York state now have Jewish 
communities. 

Newport, R. I.: The hostile attitude of Stuyvo- 
sant probably caused Jewish emigrants to leave 
New Amsterdam as early as 1653 and to settle in 
Newport. "Thereis definite information to the effect 
that 15 Jewish families arrived in 1658, who brought 
with them the first degrees of Masonry. "They were 
reinforced by a contingent from Curacao in 1690. 

Quite in contrast with the oppressive treatment in 
New Amsterdam was the generous reception ac- 

corded the Jews in Rhode Island, in 


Jews Cor- consonance with the liberal principles 
dially propounded by Roger Williams. Al- 
Received. ready in the seventeenth century the 


Jews of Newport had commercial rela- 
tions with their coreligionists in New Amsterdam. 
It is likely that religious services were first held in 
Newport in 1658, although no synagogue was erected 
until the following century. A burial-place, how- 
ever, was purchased on Feb. 28, 1677. 


In 1750 a very important accession was received 
in the families of Lopez, Rivera. Pollock. Hart. and 


Hays, all persons of wealth and enterprise engaged 
in manufactureand commerce. These families came 
from Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies. The 
extent of the property of Aaron Lopez is shown by 
the fact that at one time he owned as many as 30 
vessels. Jacob Rodrigues-Rivera, a native of Por- 
tugal, came to Newport about 1745. He was the 
first person to introduce the manufacture of sperma- 
ceti in America. 
In 1762 the erection of a synagogue was begun, 
which was completed and dedicated in the following 
year. Two years previously there had 
Synagogue come from Jamaica the Rev. Isaac 
Built. Touro, who was chosen rabbi; and 
under his auspices the synagogue was 
well attended until the outbreak of the American 
Revolution. In 1769 there were between 60 and 70 
Jewish families in Newport. The first Jewish ser- 
mon preached in America which has been published 
was delivered in the Newport synagogue on May 28, 
1773, by Rabbi Hayyim Isaac Karigel, in the Spanish 
language, and wasafterward translated into English. 
Karigelappears to have come from Hebron in Pales- 
tine, and was a close friend of Ezra Stiles, the presi- 
dent of Yale University. As early as 1761 a Jewish 
club was formed, with a membership limited to 9 
persons. Just before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War the Jewish population of Newport 
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appears to have comprised about 200 families. The 
community was dispersed by the war; and it never 
regained its importance. In 1790 it presented an 
address to Washington. The Touro family be- 
queathed sufficient money to maintain the synagogue 
as well as the cemetery; and these are still in exist- 
ence, although the number of Jews now resident in 
Newport is but small. 

The Jewish community of Newport held an espe- 
cially interesting and even a unique position in 
America, and impressed itself for all time on the 
town, once the leading port of the colonies and now 
the most fashionable summer resort in the United 
states. 

Other Parts of New England: An occasional 
Jew may have strayed into other portions of New 
England in the early days; but the Puritan atmos- 
phere was apparently not congenial. The best 
known of the early settlers was Judah Monis, who 
became a convert to Christianity, and filled the chair 
of Hebrew in Harvard College from 1722 until his 
death in 1764. 

As early as 1670 there is mention of a Jew, Jacob 
Lucene, in the Colonial Records of Connecticut. 

When the British took Newport many of the Jews 
there left and effected a temporary settlement at 
Leicester, Mass.; but this did not survive the close 
of the war. A number of Jews, including the 
Hays family, settled at Boston before 1800. About 
1840 Jews began to emigrate from New York to 
New Haven and Boston; and congregations were 
formed.in those cities in 1840 and 1842 respectively. 

The communal life of the New Eng- 
New Haven land Jews was without especial inci- 
and Boston. dent; and their numbers increased but 

slowly until after the beginning of the 
great Russian emigration in 1882. Immediately the 
overflow from New York, as well as the emigration 
through Canada, commenced to pourinto New Eng- 
land. It is estimated that 60,000 Jews now (1901) 
reside in Massachusetts alone, and nearly 20,000 
more in the other New England states. 

An interesting phenomenon has been noticed in 
connection with the shifting of agricultural industry 
in the United States. With the opening up of the 


Western country and the greater advantages offered 
vy the virgin soil, many New England farmers abso- 


lutely abandoned their comparatively unfruitful 
farms and moved West. These aban- 


Russian  doned farms, especially in Connecti- 
Jews cut, have been taken up by Russian 


as Farmers. Jews, who, principally as dairy farm- 
ers, have added a new and useful ele- 
ment to the agricultural community. 

Maryland: It seems not unlikely that Maryland 
was the first colony in which Jews settled, though 
they were probably stragglers; and it was long be- 
fore any communal life was established. 

Scattered Jews seem to have arrived shortly after 
the establishment of the provincial government in 
1634. At least as early as 1657 Dr. Jacob Lumbrozo 
was settled there, and in 1658 he was tried and re- 
manded for blasphemy, his release being due to the 
general amnesty in honor of theaccession of Richard 
Cromwell (declared March 3, 1658). Letters of deni- 
zation were issued to him Sept. 10, 1663. He hada 
plantation and also practised medicine. He is de- 
scribed as from Lisbon; but he had a sister in Holland. 

The history of the Jews in Maryland is of especial 
interest; since it was in this colony and state that 
the civil and political rights of Jews were most re- 
stricted, and it was here, of all America, that the 
most systematic efforts were put forth for obtaining 
the fullest recognition under the law. Maryland 
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was one of the first colonies to adopt religious toler- 
ation as the basis of the state; but it was toleration 
and not liberty, since there was a proviso that any 
person who denied the Trinity was to be punished 
with death. Even after the Revolution, no one 
might hold any office of profit or trust under the 
state without signing a declaration that he believed 
in the Christian religion. 
Efforts were made in 1801 and 1804 to obtain a 
revocation of this proviso; but on both occasions 
more than two-thirds of the legislature 
Jews Hold voted againstitsrepeal. These efforts 
Public were renewed in 1819, and finally suc- 
Positions. ceeded, so that in 1824 two Jewish citi- 
zens were elected members of the Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, being the first Jews to hold office 
in the state of Maryland. The success of these 
efforts was largely due to the persistent labors of a 
single family—the Cohens—who still maintain an 
honored position in the community. | 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, Maryland, al- 
though remaining in the Union, numbered among 
her citizens a large body of sympathizers with the 
Confederate cause. "The conflict of opinion was es- 
pecially severe among the Jews, due to the pro- 
nounced antislavery attitude assumed by Rabbi 
David Einhorn, who was actually threatened with 
violence and was obliged to leave the city. 
Pennsylvania: Jews from New Amsterdam 
traded along South river, subsequently named the 
Delaware, as early as 1655, and began to arrive as 
settlers in the colony of Pennsylvania not much 
more than ten yearsafter its establishment. Unlike 
New York and Newport, a very considerable pro- 
portion of the early Pennsylvania colonists were not 
Portuguese, but German Jews; and they settled not 
in Philadelphia, but in towns in the interior of the 
state. "The earliest settlements seem to have been 
in Schaefersvilleand Lancaster. Joseph Simon. who 
in the latter place was the pioneer, about 1740 em- 
barked in the Indian trade and in real.estate trans- 
actions on a large scale. In 1747 the 
Schaefers- deed fora Jewish cemetery in Lancas- 
vile, Lan- ter was made out in his name and in 


caster, that of Isaac Nunes Ricus as trustees. 


and Easton. Myer Hart was one of the founders of 
Easton in 1730, He was engaged in 


trade, and was there naturalized on Oct. 3, 1764. 
Aaron Levy settled in Northumberland county, Pa., 
about 1760, and was a large landowner. In 1796 he 
projected the town of AARONSBURG in that county. 

The Jewish community of Philadelphia was for a 
time the leading one in the United States, and was 
inferior in numbers only to that of New York. The 
first Jewish settler in Philadelphia of whom there is 
record was Jonas Aaron (1703), and the second was 
Arnold Bamberger (1726). As early as 1747 a num- 
ber of persons who had joined together for the pur- 
pose of worship met for services in a small house in 
Sterling alley—afterward in Cherry alley—between 
Third and Fourth streets. They were mostly Ger- 
man and Polish Jews; and their differences as to 
the liturgy to be followed prevented at the time the 
formation of any regular congregation. When the 
British troops occupied New York 
during the Revolutionary War, the 
minister, Gershom Mendes Seixas, 
with a considerable portion of the 
New York congregation, came to Philadelphia, and, 
finding no regular services, they, with the help of 
the resident Jews, established one in accordance 
with the Portuguese rite. Seixas was the first min- 
ister. After him no man of importance held the 
position until Isaac Leeser, 1829. He was the leading 


Phila- 
delphia. 
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Jewish minister of his time; and not more than 
two or three others have left such an impress upon 
American-Jewish affairs as he. Minister, teacher, 
organizer, translator of the Bible, editor, and pub- 
lisher, he was in every way indefatigable. Other 
prominent persons were the Phillips family, chief 
among them being Zalegman Phillips, Henry M. 
Phillips, the latter one of the leading lawyers of 
Philadelphia and a member of the Thirty-fifth 


Congress. There followed Leeser, as minister of 
the Mickve Isracl Congregation, Sa- 

Notable bato Morais, a native of Leghorn, 
Philadel- Italy, who from 1851 until his death in 


phia Jews. 1597 was a leading figure in American- 
Jewish affairs. He first suggested 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 

The first German congregation was the Rodeph 
Shalom, which received a charter on Aug. 12, 1802, 
but which no doubt had meetings at an earlier date. 
The most prominent of its rabbis was Marcus Jas- 
trow; the best-known cantor, Jacob Frankel. The 
latter acted during the Civil War as chaplain of 
hospitals under the United States government, The 
first leading Reform minister installed in Philadel- 
phia was rabbi Samuel Hirsch. Many other congre- 
gations have since been formed, more especially 
since 1882, when the Russian immigration brought 
large numbers to the city. 

Philadelphia has always been prominent in educa- 
tional matters. The tirst Jewish Sunday-school was 
organized there in 1838: the Hebrew Education So- 
ciety, in 1848; and the Maimonides College, in 1867. 
The largest fund in the United States for higher 
Jewish education is that provided by a deed of gift 
from Hyman Gratz to the Mickve Israel Congrega- 
tion in trust, from which Gratz College is supported. 
One of the most comprehensive of works relating 

to Jews of any single community in 


Maimon- the United States is “ The Jews 

ides of Philadelphia,” by Henry Samuel 
and Gratz Morais, published in Philadelphia in 
Colleges. 1894. Philadelphia Jews have been 


prominent in many professions, in the 
fine arts, and in all the avenues of manufacture and 
commerce. Up to 1894 as many as 116 had been 
admitted to the bar; and the number has since been 
greatly increased. Three Jews served in Congress 
as representatives of the state. 

Jews gradually made their way to the western 
part of the state, settling in large numbers in Pitts- 
burg, which, after Philadelphia, is the next largest 
community in Pennsylvania. That of Wilkesbarre 
is notable for its numbers and for the high character 
of its members. Since the Russian immigration 
Jews have made their way to every part of the state; 
and there is scarcely a town of any size which is 
now without its community or congregation. 

Georgia: In none of the colonies which after- 
ward formed the United States did the Jews arrive 
in numbers so early after the establishment of the 
colony as in Georgia. On July 7, 1788, Oglethorpe, 
its founder and governor, had assembled the colo- 
nists, who had arrived one month previously, on the 
site of the present city of Savannah for the purpose 
of allotting to each settler his proportion of land. 
While the colonists were partaking of a public din- 
ner, given at the close of the day's proceedings, there 
came up the Savannah river, from London, a vessel 
containing 40 Jewish emigrants. "Their arrival was 
not expected; but on the whole they were kindly 
received. One of their number, Dr. Nunis, was es- 
pecially valuable for his attention to the sick. The 
trustees in London were opposed to the settlement 
of the Jews; but Oglethorpe included the names of 
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a half-dozen of them as grantors in a conveyance, 
executed Dec. 21, 1733, of town lots, gardens, and 

farms. "These original settlers, all of 
Savannah. whosenames have been recorded, were 

the progenitors of families still in ex- 
istence in various parts of the United States. The 
first male white child born in the state of Georgia 
was a Jew, Isaac Minis. Abraham de Lyon had 
prior to 1787 introduced the culture of grapes, he 
having been a winegrowerin Portugal. By 1742 the 
number of Jews in Savannah was so diminished 
that the services in the synagogue had to be discon- 
tinued, three only of the original families remaining. 
A quarter of a century later several returned from 
Charleston. 

In 1774 another congregation was started, which 
was gradually augmented until the outbreak of the 
American Revolution. Immediately after the close 
of the war many Jews returned to Savannah; and 
on July 7, 1786, they hired a dwelling-house for a 
place of worship. On Nov. 30, 1790, a charter for a 
congregation, under the name of “ Mickve Israel of 
Savannah," was granted. The religious exercises 
of the congregation were conducted gratuitously by 
Dr. de la Motta; and in 1820, on the occasion of the 
consecration of the synagogue, he delivered an ad- 
dress which is still a document of the very greatest 
value to American-Jewish history. 'Thesynagogue 
was destroyed by fire in 1829, and was replaced by 
a substantial structure of brick. 

Augusta was the next town in thestate settled by 
Jews. The first arrival—about 1825—was one Flor- 

ence accompanied by his wife, Other 

Augusta, families followed in 1826 from Charles- 

Macon, etc. ton. 'The first congregation, D'ne 

Israel, was organized in 1846. At- 

lanta, Columbus, and Macon have considerable com- 

munities; and à number of congregations are scat- 

tered throughout the state: but the community in 

Savannah is still the most important. At Atlanta 

there is a Home for Orphans, founded and managed 
by the Independent Order B‘ne B'rith. 

South Carolina: As carly as 1742 Jews left 
Savannah and settled in Charleston. <A congrega- 
tion was formed in 1750, and its members worshiped 
for seven years in à small wooden house in Union 
street, near Queen street. They purchased a burial- 
ground in 1757, and in 1781 a large building in 
Union street which was altered and prepared fora 
synagogue. In 1791, when the congregation wasin- 
corporated, it consisted of 51 families, numbering in 
all about 400 persons. Two years later these had 

increased so much that a new syna- 
Charleston. gogue was erected at a cost of 920,- 

000, which was completed in 1794. 
The community was augmented after the Revolu- 
tion by a large number of Jews from New York, 
who settled in Charleston, and remained there 
till the commencement of the Civil War. Jews 
are now settled in small numbers throughout the 
state. The first Reform movement in any congre- 
gation in America was instituted in Charleston in 
1825. | 

North Carolina: In 1808 an attempt was made 
to expel a member of the General Assembly of 
In 1826 
the number of Jewish settlers in the state was esti- 
mated at 400, which was considerably augmented 
after the emigration of 1848. The largest commu- 
nity at the present time (1901) is that of Wilmington. 

Virginia and West Virginia: Stray Jewish 
settlers came to Virginia about 1658, some of whose 
names and transactions have been handed down. 
At least one Jewish soldier—possibly two—served 
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in Virginia regiments under Washington in his ex- 
pedition across the Alleghany mountains in 1754. 
It is likely that quite a number of Jews removed 
from Baltimore and other points in Maryland to 
Richmond at anearly date. The Congregation Beth 
Shalom was formed in the latter place about the 
year 1791. The Richmond community has since 
grown to considerable proportions, as has also that 
of Norfolk. Congregations now exist in about 20 
towns in the state, and in at least 4 towns in West 
Virginia. 

Louisiana: Judah Touro came to New Orleans 
as early as 1801. The first interment in the Jewish 
cemetery of that city took place on June 28, 1828. 
The community there grew rapidly from 1848 on; 
and numbers of congregations and important chari- 
table organizations were established. Similar prog- 
ress is noticeable throughout the entire state, 19 
towns now having Jewish communities. 

Kentucky: The first person of undoubted Jew- 
ish blood to settle in Kentucky was a Mr. Salamon, 
of Philadelphia, who established himself at Harrods- 
burg about 1808. In 1816 he was appointed cashier 
of the bank of the United States at Lexington. A 
service was established in 1838; and by 1848 there 
was & synagogue which, under the name of * Adas 
Israel,” obtained a charter from the legislature. 

Louisvile now (1901) has six congregations as 
well as a considerable number of philanthropic and 

educational institutions. The major 
Louisville. portion of the Jews of Kentucky re- 

side in Louisville; but there are com- 
munities in at least a half-dozen other towns in the 
state. 

The remaining Southern states, with a single ex- 
ception, can be but barely mentioned here. Jews 
settled in the territory which is now Alabama as 
early as 1724; and the first congregation was formed 
in Mobile in 1841. Birmingham, Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, and many smaller towns have flourishing 
communities. | 

Texas: Jews played a very considerable part in 
the settlement and development of Texas. The first 
Jewish settler was Samuel Israel, who came from 
the United States in 1821, when Texas was still a 
portion of Mexico. He received a grant of land in 
Fort Bend county, and later a bounty-warrant in 
Polk county for services in the army of Texas in 
1836 and 1837. 
Labat, of Charleston, S. C., who arrived in 1831. 
One of the first to take advantage of the new chan- 
nel of trade opened to the United States by the re- 
sults of the battle of San Jacinto in 18386, which 
made Texas an independent republic, was Jacob de 
Cordova, of Spanish Town, Jamaica. In 1897 he 
settled in Galveston and became a citizen of the re- 
public; and he had a large share in settling persons 
on tracts of land in Texas. 

The most important of the early settlers, however, 
was Henry Castro, pioneer of that portion of Texas 
to the west of the city of San Antonio. 
He served in the French army, and 
emigrated to the United States after 
the fall of Napoleon in May, 1827, 
and, having become an American citizen, was ap- 
pointed consul for Naples at Providence, R. I. On 
June 15, 1842, Castro entered into a contract with 
President Houston for settling a colony west of the 
Medina. This colony he inaugurated Sept. 3, 1844; 
and it is estimated that between 1843 and 1846 he 
introduced more than 5,000 emigrants into the state. 
On the admission of Texas into the Union, a Jew, 
David S. Kauffman, was elected one of her con- 
gressmen; and he served until his death in 1851. 


Early 
Settlers. 


He was followed by Abraham C. — 


; of “The Jewish Burial-Ground Society.” 


Texas, in proportion to her Jewish population, has 
had an unusually large number of Jewish citizens 
prominent in public life and in the learned profes- 
sions. Thirty-two towns now have Jewish commu- 
nities; the largest being those of Dallas, Galveston, 
Houston, San Antonio, and Waco. 

Western States.—Indiana: As regards He- 
brews in the Western states, the first definite infor- 
mation is of the arrival in Indianapolis in 1794 of 
Jews from England; but no congregation appears 
to have been organized there until 1856. This con- 
gregation was, however, preceded by those of Fort 
Wayne (1848), Lafayette (1849), and Evansville 
(1853). Twenty-three towns in the state now have 
Jewish communities. | 

Michigan: A congregation was organized in 
Detroit, Mich., in 1851. That city now has a con- 
siderable Jewish community. In no other place in 
thestate have Jews settled in large numbers. "They 
are, however, distributed in small numbers through- 
out the whole of Michigan, there being no less than 
26 towns with Jewish communities, among which 
should be especially mentioned Alpena, Bay City, 
Grand Rapids, and Kalamazoo. 

Ohio: 'l'he earliest Jewish community of impor- 
tance in the West, and that which still plays a lead- 
ing part in Jewish affairsin the United States, is the 
community of thestate of Ohio, more especially that 
of Cincinnati. 

The Jewish pioneer of the Ohio valley was Joseph 
Jonas, who was born in Exeter, England, and ar- 
rived in Cincinnati on March 8, 1817. In 1819 he was 
joined by three others. Many more, all of English 
birth, followed, until the year 1830, when a wave of 
German emigration flowed into Cincinnati. Asearly 
as 1819, services were held on New-year's Day and 
on the Day of Atonement. In 1825 à congregation 
was formed, under the name “ Kahal Kadosh B’ne 
Yisrael.” Two others were established in 1841, and 
a fourth in 1848. Largely through the influence of 
Isaac M. Wise, but powerfully aided by capable and 

public-spirited members of the com- 
Cincinnati. munity, Cincinnati has indelibly im- 

pressed itself upon Judaism in Amer- 
ica. It is the seat of the Union of American-Hebrew 
Congregations, of the Board of Delegates, and of the 
Hebrew Union College, which now supplies the pul- 
pits of a large majority of the Reformed congrega- 
tions of the United States. 

Second in importance is the community of Cleve- 
land, in which town Jews settled as early as 1839. 
A congregation was founded in 1846, and a second 
in 1850. Jews are now settled in 20 towns in the 
state. 

Illinois: The state of New York contains more 
than one-third of the Jewish population of the 
United States; and the states of Pennsylvania and 
Illinois together comprise one fifth, these two latter 
being about equal. This is al] the more surprising 
in view of the comparatively recent opening-up of 
the western territory; though it is quite certain that 
there were Jewish settlers in the Illinois territory 
during French rule about 1700. 

Chicago received its charter not earlier than the 
year 1837. The first authentic information of the 
settlement of Jews there dates back to 1841; and in 
1843 a large number arrived. The first Jew to buy 
land in Cook county was Henry Meyer, who came 
to Illinois in the spring of 1847, In 1845 the first 
Jewish organization was established under the name 
The Ke- 
hillat Anshe Ma‘arab was organized in 1847, being 
the oldest congregation in the Northwest; a second, 
B’nai Sholom, was established in 1852. In 1858 the 
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first steps were taken toward the formation of a 
Jewish Reform association, which resulted in the cs- 
tablishment of the Sinai Congregation 
in 1861. Since that time the growth of 
the Jewish community there has been 
in every way proportionate to the growth of the 
city itself, which, though not yet 70 years old, is in 
point of population the second city in the United 
States. Fifty congregations are known to exist; 
and there are no doubt many smaller ones whose 
names have not yet been ascertained. The Jewish 
community of Chicago has many notable educational 
establishments and hospitals, and has furnished dis- 
tinguished members of the legal profession, archi- 
tects, and musicians. Among its prominent rabbis 
Liebmann Adler, B. Felsenthal, and Emil G. Hirsch 
may be named. Jewish communities are known to 
exist in 16 cities and towns of the state. 

Central and Southwestern States: Of these 
but a bare mention can be made here. 

Missouri: Fora year previous to the admission of 
Missouri into the Union as a state, the territory was 
inhabited by Jews, a family by the name of Bloch 
having settled there in 1810. 

The first religious services were held in St. Louis 
jn 1836, and in 1887 a congregation was established. 
St. Louis and Kansas City now have very consider- 
able Jewish communities, and smaller ones exist in 
8 other towns in the state. 

Tennessee: There are Jewish communities in 
Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, and other towns. 

Minnesota: The first congregation in Minnesota 
was established at St. Paul in 1856, which now has 
a considerable community, as has also Minneapolis; 
Duluth ranking third. Milwaukee has also a large 
Jewish community, the first congregation having 
been established in 1852. It has now no less than 
5 congregations; and there are congregations in 18 
other towns of the state of Wisconsin. 

Iowa: The oldest congregation in Iowa is that 
of Keokuk, founded in 1856. The largest congrega- 
tionis in Des Moines; and Jews now live in 11 towns 
in the state, though in small numbers and greatly 
scattered. 

Kansas: The earliest congregation seems to 
have been that of Leavensworth, founded in 1860. 
Eight towns now have Jewish communities. 

Nebraska: The first Jewish congregation was 
founded about 1870 in Omaha, which now has a 
considerable community. "There are also congrega- 
tions at Lincoln and several smaller towns through- 
out the state. 

California: Jews went to the Pacific coast in 
large numbers on the announcement of the discovery 
of gold iu 1849; and as early as 1850 two congrega- 
tions had been established in San Francisco. The 
community grew with great rapidity; and it dif- 
fered somewhat from the other Jewish communities 
in the United States at that time, iu that while the 
sole additions of population to the eastern part of 
the United States were from Germany, California 
received quotas from England, France, and Holland 
as well Sacramento, Los Angeles, and many other 
towns have congregations; but the bulk of the Jews 
in the state are in San Francisco. "lhereare at least 
11 congregations in this city, a hospital, an orphan 
asylum, and many other organizations. As a result 
of this movement toward the Far West, settlements 
have been made in other states, 

Other States and Territories: Jews were in 
Oregon as early as 1850, and in the city of Portland 
a congregation was founded in 1858. 

At Salt Lake City a congregation was established 
in 1881; but it is asserted that Jews went there 
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much earlier and furnished a few converts to Mor- 
monism. 

Colorado has its principal community in Denver, 
the earliest congregation there having been estab- 
lished in 1874. A National Home for Consumptives 
was opened in that city in 1899. There are commu- 
nities in 7 other towns of the state. 

The great wave of Russian immigration has also 
pushed westward. Montana, Washington, and 
North and South Dakota now have congregations, 
It may be confidently asserted that, in spite of the 
apparent congestion on the eastern seaboard, there is 
no state or territory in the Union which at the pres- 
ent writing (1901) is without a Jewish community. 
Indeed, this statement may be extended to include 
the distant territories recently brought under the 
jurisdiction of the United States; since there are 
already congregations in Porto Rico, in the Hawaiian. 
Islands, and in the Philippines. 

Canada: Aaron Hart, born in London, England, 
1724, who was in the British army about 1760, seems 
to have been the first Jewish settler in Canada. In 
that decade a dozen or more men of means settled 
in Montreal; and in 1768 they formed a congrega- 
tion which took the name of *Shearith Israel." In 
1807 the question of the political status of the Jew 
was raised by the election of Ezekiel Hart as a mem- 
ber of the legislature. Refusing to take the oath on 
the faith of a Christian, he was allowed by the clerk 
to take-it inthe Jewish form and with head covered; 
but, after an exciting debate, his seat was declared 
vacant and the election null. He was reelected by 
a heavy majority, but was again prevented from 
taking his seat; anda bill was brought in to dis- 

qualify Jews for seats in the House of 


Political Assembly. The governor-general on 
Status May 15, 1809, highly displeased with 
of Jews. the legislature, dissolved the House; 


and it was not until 1881 that all the 
disqualifications of Jews were removed. It is a 
noteworthy fact that Canada extended full political 
rights to Jews more than a quarter of a century be- 
fore the mother-country. 

The first regular minister of the Montreal syna- 
gogue was J. R. Cohen, who settled in Montreal 
about 1778. 'The most distinguished minister of 
the congregation was Abraham de Sola, who held 
office from 1846 to,1882, and wasa well-known author 
and professor of Hebrew in McGill University. A 
German congregation was established there in 1846, 
and a Reform congregation in 1882. Since 1890 
a large number of Russian Jews have immigrated to 
Canada, many of whom have engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Jews are also settled in Toronto, in 
Halifax (Nova Scotia), in Victoria, Winnipeg, and 
in various portions of Manitoba. 

Waves of Immigration: All the great nations 
of historic times have been composed of immigrants. 
Pressure of population, the nomadic or seafaring 
spirit, the desire for adventure, for conquest, or 
for commerce, the tyranny of governments or of 
churches, have all contributed to turn the human 
race into a vast migratory species, more capable of 
adaptability as it is to new environment, than any 
other form of life. In the birth of intense national 
feeling following upon the establishment of the Ger- 
man empire, the fact has frequently been lost sight of 
that none of the peoples now inhabiting any great 
state is indigenous. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and later 
from Portugal, and the activity of the Inquisition 
against the secret Jews, called Maranos, in those 
countries, coupled with the circumstance that these 
two peoples were the principal explorers and colon- 
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izers of Central and South America, were the factors 
in determining the early immigration of Jews to 
America, which was composed exclusively of Span- 

| ish and Portuguese exiles, who settled 
in all the islands io which ships 


Spanish 
This im- 


and Portu- from these countries went. 


guese migration began with the first settle- 
Exiles. ment of the American continent, and 


was almost exclusively confined to 
Central and South America; although the settlers 
who arrived at Savannah, Ga., in 17388 went di- 
rect from Lisbon, making but the briefest stay in 
England, As the immigration gradually spread in 
South America small numbers of settlers made their 
way from Brazil, Curacao, or the West India Is- 
lands to North America, and thence the first Jewish 
settlements in what is now the United States were 
- derived. 

To Spain and Portugal Holland succeeded as an 
exploring nation in the early part of theseventeenth 
century. With the outbreak of the revolt of the 
Netherlands against Spain in 1567 there developed, 
by way of protest against the bigotry of the Span- 
iards, the broadest toleration then known in Europe. 

jy the middle of the century, when Holland had 
extorted recognition of her independence even from 
Spain, when she was in league with England and 
Sweden and was at the height of her power, many 
Jews of wealth, learning, and influence—largely 
though not exclusively Spanish exiles—had settled 
in her dominions; and these were deeply interested 
in the Dutch West India Company, which deter- 
mined the attitude of the government toward the 
settlement of Jews in their new dominions. The 
Jews in Brazil, moreover, recognizing the favorable 
attitude of the Holland government toward their 
coreligionists, powerfully aided the Dutch in their 
successful attack upon Brazil in 1024, The Dutch 
dominion lasted until 1654; and during the inter- 
vening period many Dutch Jews came to Brazil and 
other settlements, thus reinforcing the original mi- 
eration from Spain and Portugal. Owing to the 
reconquest of Brazil and the subsequent flight of 
the Jews, these Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch 
Jews found their way to the West India Islands and 
to North America. Jews began to go to New Am- 
sterdam from Holland probably as early as 1652. 
These, then, constitute the main source whence the 
Sephardic-Jewish settlers were derived, although 
stragglers came from France, from 

Dutch- England, and even from the Orient, 
Sephardic atanearly period. Itshould be stated, 
Jews. however, that not all of the Dutch 
Jews were of Sephardic stock. Pro- 

portionate to the extent of English colonization in 
the West India Islands surprisingly few Jews went 
from England to the American colonies or the West 
India Islands. Some undoubtedly did goto Jamaica 
and other islands, as well as to the continent, even 
up to the beginning of the present century; and 
they were pioneers in several states, but rather as 
individuals than in any considerable bodies. This is 
no doubt due to the fact that at the period of the 
earliest settlement of America there were few if any 
Jews in England; and later on they were too well 
satisfied with the conditions there to seck a home 
elsewhere, although a small number did go to Canada. 
Jews of the Ashkenazie rite went 

Ashke- carly to America, but only as strag- 

nazic Jews. glers; an occasional one, to Mexico; 

and a few, from Holland, to New Am- 
sterdam. From 1730 forward Germany was a theater 
of war and petty persecutions and of the drafting 
of able-bodied men iuto the armies, either for local 


purposes or to be sold as mercenaries to foreign 
powers. As the result of a desire to escape these 
hardships there ensued a steady immigration of Ger- 
mans to New York, to Georgia, and, above all, to 
Pennsylvania, where Germans were most hospitably 
received. In 1790 the German settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania alone were estimated at 90,000 out of a total 
population of 270,000; and among this enormous 
number there was quite a considerable body of Jews. 
A lesser number had settled in New York within the 
same period. 

'The first partition of Poland in 1772, and the un- 
settlement of affairs consequent thereupon, brought 
the first contingent of Polish Jews (through Ger- 
many) to America; and this number gradually grew 
with the successive disasters to Poland and the in- 
corporation of the territory and people with Russia, 
Germany, and Austria. The Napoleonic wars, the 
general misery which followed in Germany, the de- 
sire to avoid military conscription, the eager wish to 
partake of the advantages offered in the new coun- 
try, all impelled a steady stream of German-Jewish 

immigration to the United States be- 

German- ginning about 1830, reaching its height 
Jewish Im- between 1848 and 1850, and continuing 
migration. until 1870, when it ceased to be a con- 

siderable factor. This immigration 
was principally from South Germany, from the 
Rhine provinces, and more especially from Bavaria. 
The immigrants were mostly from small towns; 
rarely from the larger cities or from North Germany, 
which contained well-organized Jewish communities. 

'The most momentous, and at the same time the 
most easily recognized wave of immigration was 
that from Russia, which practically began in 1882. 
Restrictive measures against the Jews had been for 
a long time enforced in the empire. The Jews 
were regarded as a legacy from Poland, and were 
practically confined to that region; but many had 
gradually settled in other parts of the empire. In 
May, 1882, a series of the most proscriptive laws 
ever passed against Jews in any country was pro- 
mulgated. "These laws practically forbade residence 
outside of a narrow pale of settlement, restricted 
higher and secondary education of Jews, mercantile 
and professional pursuits, and left open no course 
but emigration en bloc. A small portion of this 
emigration was directed by Baron de Hirsch to the 
Argentine Republic, and some to Canada; but the 
great bulk, by a natural impulse, came to the United 


States. In the past year (1900) it would appear 
from available figures that no less 

Russian than 600,000 Russian-Galician Jews 
Jews. migrated to the United States; and 


within the year the proscriptive laws 
of Rumania have started a tide whose force none 
can foresee. These various movements have given 
America the third largest Jewish population in the 
world, and will probably in the future remove the 
center of Jewish activity to the United States. 
Education: In the very earliest years of the 
establishment of the first Jewish congregation in 
New York city there was attached to the synagogue 
a school in which ordinary, as well as Hebrew, 
ranches were taught. It was one of the earliest 
general schools in America. Religious education 
and instruction in Hebrew were established in con- 
nection with most of the early synagogues or were 
given privately; while for ordinary secular educa- 
tion the Jews resorted to the schools and colleges 
in-existence, although these were largely under the 
patronage of one or another sect of the Christian 
church. "There was a Jewish matriculate at the 
University of Pennsylvania, for instance, as early 


America 


as 1772. As has already been noted, there was es- 


tablished in Philadelphia as early as 1838 a general : 


Sunday-school quite irrespective of 

Early congregational organization; and this 

Jewish Ma- was the beginning of a movement, 

triculates. which has spread throughout the coun- 

try, for the organization of educa- 

tional work along lines quite independent of con- 
gregational activities. 

A similar school was organized in Charleston, 
S. C., in the same year; in the following year, one in 
Richmond, Va.; in 1845 this movement spread to 
New York, being taken up first by the Emanuel 
Society, although the Shearith Israel congregation 
had started a Hebrew school system as early as 1808. 
In 1840 MonpEÉcar M. Noan, a well-known traveler, 
politician, and journalist, urged the formation of a 
Jewish college in the United States; and in 1848 the 
Hebrew Education Society was founded at Phila- 
delphia—originally a school for general instruction 
in the ordinary branches up to and through the 
grade of grammar school, coupled with instruction 
in Hebrew and in the Jewish religion. In 1864 the 
Hebrew Free School Association was incorporated in 
New York; and throughout various states of the 
Union a movement gradually spread for the organi- 

zation of free religious schools which 
Organiza- would bring into a common school 
tion of Free system children from the various con- 

Schools.  gregations in each city. These were 

largeiy intended to supersede the pri- 
vate instruction that had theretofore been given. 
They were, in the main, carried on by volunteer 
teachers; and their distinguishing feature was that 
the instruction was usually conducted by native- 
born persons and in the English language as against 
the German teaching in the congregational schools, 

The whole tendency of this educational work was 
toward the unification of the community and the 
bringing-out of its individual members from the 
rather narrow congregational life that had prevailed. 
Within the last decade or so there has been a decided 
reaction; and religious schools and Sabbath-schools 
have been highly organized in connection with in- 
dividual congregations. Particular stress is laid 
upon -them by the congregations; and much of the 
communal strength is derived from them. While 
the Hebrew education societies and schools con- 
tinue in existence, they do not develop or flourish 
as might be expected; in fact, since 1882 they have 
largely taken upon themselves an entirely new 
function. With the sudden arrival in this country 
of the large number of Russian Jews having no 
knowledge of the English language, and in many 
cases without any particular handicraft, there de- 
volved upon the American Jewish community the 
necessity of providing, first, day and night schools 

for teaching the new arrivals Eng- 

Technical lish; and, second, manual training 

Schools. and technical schools, These have 

been established in New York, Phil- 

adelphia, Chicago, and in other cities, more or less 
with the aid of the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 

Of higher education there has been nothing gen- 
eral, but only special and theological. In 1855 
I. M. Wise projected a theological college in Cincin- 
nati under the name of “Zion College”; but the 
plan came to naught. In 1867 there was established, 
largely through the instrumentality of Isaac Leeser, 
‘Maimonides College at Philadelphia, which, how- 
ever, was of scarcely longer duration than its pred- 
ecessor. It was not until the year 1875 that there 
was founded, by the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the Hebrew Union College of Cin- 
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cinnati, which is devoted to the training of rabbis 
and teachers. While theoretically without partizan 
bias, it is practically the representative of the Re- 
form wing in America. In 1886 there was estab- 
lished in New York the Jewish Theological Semi- 

nary, also for the training of rabbis 


Theolog- and teachers, and representing the Or- 
ical In- thodox wing of the community. In 
stitutions. 1893 there was founded in Philadel- 


phia, through a trust vested in the 
Mickve Isracl congregation by Hyman Gratz, Gratz 
College, which is devoted to the preparation of teach- 
ers for Jewish schools, practically occupying the 
place of a normal school. 

Throughout the United States there have been 
established in connection with the various congrega- 
tions, and also independently, societies and Young 
Men's Hebrew associations which are to à certain 
extent educational in their character. "They usually 
sustain small libraries and provide lecture-courses on 
secular and religious topics. In 1898 there was 
founded the Jewish Chautauqua Society, which has 
branches all over the country and bears the same 
relation to the regular schools and colleges as does 
the University Extension movement, as interpreted 
in America, to regular colleges for university work. 
The CovNcruL oF JEwrsir Women has engaged to 
a considerable extent in educational work among its 
own members. In 1886 there was organized a Sab- 
bath-school Union forthe purpose of promoting uni- 
formity and approved methods in Sabbath-school in- 
struction. There are at present (1900) in the United 
States 415 Jewish educational organizations, 291 of 
which are religious schools attached to congrega- 
tions, with 1,197 teachers and an attendance of about 
25,000 pupils. There are aiso 27 Jewish free schools, 
chiefly in large cities, with about 11,000 pupils and 
142 teachers. 

Three societies have been organized in the United 
States to issue Jewish publications—the first, in 

Philadelphia in 1845; the second, in 


Publiea- New York in 1873, and the third, 
tion Soci- in Philadelphia in 1888. "Thislast isa 
eties and  flourishing organization, and has is- 
Libraries. sued many instructive and important 


works. Among the educational activ- 
ities should also be mentioned the American Jewish 
Historical Society organized in 1892. Associated 
with many of the schools there are now circulating 
and reference libraries, as well as several independ- 
ent ones, the largest of which is the Aguilar Library 
in New York, founded in 1886. The Maimonides 
Library of the Independent Order B’ne D'rith in 
New York was organized in 1851. 

It should be said in this connection that this Order 
and many of the other Orders and lodges had educa- 
tional features—lectures and otherwise—and did 
pioneer work in the education of their members. 

Of Jewish periodicals and newspapers published 
at one time or another in the United States, not less 
than 88 have been in English or German, 16 in 
Hebrew, and 82 in Yiddish. 

Philanthropy: Of the philanthropic work of 
Jews in America practically nothing is known out- 
side of the United States and Canada; and under 
these heads the subject will be treated in detail. In 
& general way it may be said that, until a very re- 
cent time, philanthropic work took the form of ordi- 
nary charity. The poor were clothed, fed, and kept 
warm, the sick were visited, and the dead were 
buried. The higher philanthropic work, that of pre- 
venting poverty by improvement of conditions and 
surroundings, is but a recent development. From 
the earliest arrival of Jews in this country, it was 
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their ideal that none of their poor should become a 
charge upon the general community; and. in the 
earlier days charity was dispensed by 

Early . by individuals, or by funds collected 
Individual through thecongregations ; the former, 
Charity. however, being the prevalent means. 
A well-to-do family, or even one in 

but comfortable circumstances, would care for one 
or more poorer families, supplying them regularly 
with the necessaries of life. Gradually, as the He- 
brew population increased, this method proved to be 
inadequate, and societies—generally small, and hav- 
ing specific objects—were formed. Some were for 
the visitation of the sick and the burial of the dead; 
some, in connection with congregations, for general 
eharitable purposes; and some for the distribution 
of unleavened bread for the Passover. Still later, 
as the need grew, associations for the care of or- 
phans, hospitals for the care of the sick, and, later 
still, homes for the aged were erected. Most of 
these societies and institutions were small; their 
work was done with insufficient funds 


Charitable and by voluntary officers, and with- 
Organ- outa definite plan. It was seen that 
izations. this scattering of forces produced 


waste, and it was feared that it tended 
to pauperism; so that inall the large cities a gradual 
amalgamation took place of the various charitable 
organizations into one society with a trained officer. 
These societies usually included all the organiza- 
tions, with the exception of the hospitals and the 
orphan asylums, in à given city, and had for their 
purpose the rendering of immediate relief. Later 
still, in each of a few cities, a central organization 
was formed, which included the hospitals and or- 
phan asylums, and whose object it was to have a 
central body to collect funds forall the charitable 
organizations in the city and to distribute them pro 
rata. Of recent years it has been realized that this 
highly organized method of distributing charity has 
resulted in placing the whole matter on a somewhat 
mechanical basis, and has not always been produc- 
tive of such good results as the old and unscientific 
eiving from man to man, which bore with it the 
evidence of a certain human sympathy.  Conse- 
quently in all the large cities an endeavor is being 
made to return to a more personal relation between 
the rich and the poor; and Sisterhoods or Personal 
Service societies have been organized to aid in the 
intelligent and sympathetie distribution of relief. 
The most recent development has been the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish Charities in the United 
States, founded Dec. 1, 1899, in Cincinnati, and com- 
posed of 40 relief organizations. Its object is to 
promote reforms in administration and 


Phil- uniformity of action without interfer- 


anthropie ing with the work of any local society. 


There are at present 15 homes for 
orphans, or socicties for their care, in 
the United States; 12 homes for theaged; and 9 hos- 
pitals. It is estimated that there are 598 Jewish 
philanthropic organizations in the United States. 

Religious Development: Until a very recent 
date, religious development was not marked by any 
special feature. "The Jews who came to the Spanish 
and Portuguese settlements were all Maranos who, 
while attached to the Catholic Church at home, had 
secretly observed the tenets of their own religion, 
and had, to a certain extent, mingled the rites of 
Catholicism with those of their own faith. From 
the testimony given in Inquisition trials it appears 
that quite a series of new customs arose from this 
mixture. 

In the Dutch settlements, the Dutch tradition was 
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usually maintained, the rabbis being imported from 
Amsterdam. From the very beginning the Jews in 
the United States consisted of both Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim; but the former were at first in the 
majority, and organized the four earliest congrega- 
tions in the country; namely, those of New York, 
Newport, Savannah, and Philadelphia. As early as 
1766 a translation into English of the Prayers— 
probably the first English-Jewish Prayer-Book ever 
issued—was published in New York. 

In Jamaica and in Canada there has always been 
more or less direct relation with England; but in the 
United States the entire religious life of Jews has 
been especially characterized by the absence of de- 
pendence upon any European authority, as well as 
by the absence of any central authority in America. 
Congregational autonomy has been the watchword. 

The movement for ceremonial reform began in 
Charleston in 1825. It was strongly supported in 

Albany, and later in Cincinnati, by 


Reform I. M. Wise, from 1850, but did not 
Movement make much head way until the arrival 
Begun in in the United States of David Einhorn 


Charleston. and Samuel Hirsch. Under the influ- 
ence of these men and of other rabbis, 
—principally from Germany—the trend toward al- 
terations in the liturgy and ritual set in very strongly ; 
but about 1880 a reaction against the radical tenden- 
cies took place, even on the part of some congrega- 
tions professedly attached to the Reform movement, 
resulting in the formation of an intermediate ora Con- 
servative group. With the influx of large numbers 
of Russian Jews, many congregations of the Ortho- 
dox type were established. The general attitude of 
Jews in America is one of very considerable attach- 
ment to the principles of their religion coupled with 
a gradual abandonment of many of the forms and 
ceremonies, although apostasy and actual defec- 
tions from the synagogue are rare (see AMERICA, 
JUDAISM IN). 
Services to the State in Military and in 
Civil Life: As has already been pointed out under 
“Brazil,” the Jews rendered great service to the 
Dutch in their conquest of Brazil in 1624 and after- 
ward in 1646-54 against the Portuguese. They also 
made a brave resistance against the French fleets 
which attacked Surinam in 1689 and 1712 respect- 
ively, and played a considerable part in the sup- 
pression of negro revolts in the same country be- 
tween 1690and 1772. They hadaseparate company 
of which David Nassy was captain, and, later, Isaac 
Carvalho (1748). 
The first Jewish settlers in Canada were soldiers 
who came over in Braddock’s army, and there is 
record of their being engaged later on 
Earliest  inencounters with the Indians. There 
Jewish Set- were one or two Jewsin Washington's 
tlers Were expedition across the Alleghanies in 
Soldiers. 1754. When the first agitation began 
which ended in the Revolutionary 
War, the Jews, like their fellow citizens. were di- 
vided. Some remained loyal to the British crown; 
but the great majority adhered to the Patriot cause. 
There were 9 Jewish signers to the “non-importa- 
tion ? resolutions of 1763; and when the war actually 
broke out, they not only risked their lives, but some, 
like Haym Solomon, helped with their money to 
equip and maintain the armies of the Revolution. 
So far, the names of 45 Jews who served as offi- 
cers and privates in the continental armies have been | 
put on record ; and this can hardly be the total num- 
ber, asa considerable proportion were officers. Pos- 
sibly the best known of the latter was David 8. 
Franks, who was major, and afterward lieutenant- 
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colonel, on the staff of General Arnold. In the war 
of 1812 there were, as far as known, 43 Jews, of 
whom the most prominent was Brigadier-General 
Joseph Bloomfield, in charge of Military District 
AO. 4, comprising Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
western New Jersey. In the Mexican War there 
were d7 Jews, the most prominent being David de 
Leon, who twice received the thanks of Congress 
for gallantry. In the Civil War there were on both 
sides 7,038 Jewish soldiers, and in the Spanish- 
American War over 2,000. Besides, a fair number 
has been found in the regular army, as well as in 
the navy (see ARMY, JEWS in, and UNITED STATES). 

In civil service to the state nearlv all of the infor- 
mation at hand relates to the United States. "There 

have been 4 Jewish members of the 
Services in United States Senate and about 20 of 
Civil Life. the House of Representatives. Many 

have been in the diplomatie and con- 
sular services, among whom may be specially men- 
tioned Mordecai M. Noah, consul at Tunis; B. F. 
Peixotto, consul at Bucharest; Simon Wolf, consul- 
general in Egypt; Oscar 8. Straus, twice minister to 
Turkey, and Solomon Hirsch, who held the same 
post. 

Jews have served as mayors of cities, members of 
the legislature, judges of the courts; and they have 
held many minor offices of trust and confidence. 
Simon W. Rosendale was attorney-general of New 
York; Isador Raynor, attorney-general of Mary- 
land. 

The first statue to belong to the United States, and 
which originated Statuary Hall in the Capitol at 
Washington, was one in bronze of Thomas Jefferson 
by David d'Angers, a French sculptor. It was pre- 
sented to the United States in 1888 by a Jew, Lieu- 
tenant, afterward Commodore, Uriah P. Levy, of 
the United States navy, and was formally accepted 
by Congress in 1874 on the motion of Senator Sum- 
ner. 

Civil and Political Rights: In the colonies 
established on American soil more liberty or tolera- 
tion was usually shown to the Jews than in the 
mother countries, yet they labored under serious dis- 
abilities. In Lima, in Peru, andin Mexico they were 
pursued by the Inquisition. In the Dutch West 
India Islands and provinces they were accorded the 
greatest freedom. In New Amsterdam, while there 

was some objection to them, and they 


Varying were at first denied burghers’ rights, 
Expe- the latter seem to have been granted 
riences of them at a very early date—a result 
Early due largely, as already stated, to the 
Settlers. persistence, both by petitions and be- 


fore the courts, of Asser Levy. In 
Surinam, in 1669, Jews were formally granted the 
right of free exercise of their religion, The British 
Parliament in 1753 passed an act permitting “ per- 
sons professing the Jewish religion to be naturalized 
by Parliament,” which was repealed in the follow- 
ing year. Not until 1858 might Jews sit in Parlia- 
ment: and it was only in 1860 that the words “on 
the true faith of a Christian” were removed from 
the ordinary oath. 

The English provincial governors and assemblies 
exhibited a tolerant spirit much earlier. Dr. Lum- 
brozo was granted letters of denization in Maryland 
as carly as Sept. 10, 1663. In 1670 Sir Thomas 
Lynch, governor of Jamaica, was instructed to give 
all possible encouragement to persons of differing 
religions. In 1672 Rabba Couty of New York ap- 
pealed to the king in council, and promptly obtained 
redress for a grievance. In 1674 in Barbados Jews 
were allowed to take the oath upon the five books 
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of Moses. A law passed in Jamaica in 1683 required 
applicants for naturalization simply to take the oath 
of allegiance. In 1727 the General Assembly of 
New York voted that Jews taking the oath of ab. . 
juration might omit the words “upon the true faith 

of a Christian.” 
This liberality was not confined, however, to pro- 
vincial assemblies. In 1740 Parliament passed an 
act for naturalizing, among others, 


In the such Jews “as are settled or shall set- 
British tle in any of His Majesty's colonies in 
Colonies. America.” Of the 189 Jews who took 


advantage of this act, 151 were in 
Jamaica, 24in New York, 9 in Pennsylvania, 4 in 
Maryland, and 1 in South Carolina. Following the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 most of the 
states placed all citizens upon an absolute equality ; 
the only notable exception being Maryland, in which 
state a prolonged struggle took place before full 
political rights were finally secured (see above, un- 
der * Maryland ”). 

The stringent Sunday laws now in force in nearly 
all the states, forbidding Jews to work on the Chris- 
tian Sunday, entail considerable hardship among 
Jews observing the Sabbath; but these laws are in 
the nature of police regulations, and are not discrim- 
inative against Jews as such. 

Science and Art, Literature, and the 
Learned Professions: Jews have been members 
of all the learned professions—principally the legal 
and medical—and they have contributed to nearly 
all the sciences and to the fine arts. The fact has 
already been mentioned that some Jews have been 
elevated to the bench, and others elected to the post 
of attorney-general. Many eminent physicians, 
medical writers, and professors in medical schools 
are Jews. There has been at least one distinguished 
Hebrew sculptor, Moses Ezekiel, and there are sev- 
eral others of rank. Among artists and etchers 

should especially be mentioned the 
Jews Rosenthals of Philadelphia, father and 
Eminent in son; and of illustrators the best known 

All De- is Louis Loeb. Jews are also found 

partments. as inventors, e.g., Emil Berliner, in- 

ventor of the telephone transmitter; 
as architects, Dankmar Adler of Chicago, and Arnold 
W. Brunner of New York, for instance; and as en- 
gineers, the most distinguished of whom is Mendcs 
johen of Baltimore, one of the pioneer railroad 
builders of the country, and at one time president of 
the American Society of Civil Engincers. 

Many Jews hold professorships in colleges: M. 
Bloomfield and J. H. ITollander at Johns Hopkins; 
Richard Gottheil and E. R. A. Seligman at Colum- 
bia; Morris Loeb at the University of New York; 
Morris Jastrow at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Joseph Jastrow at the University of Wisconsin; 
Charles Grossat Harvard ; whilea much larger num- 
ber are assistant professors or instructors. 

The most distinguished Jewish writer of poetry in 
the United States was Emma Lazarus; Michael Heil- 
prin gained eminence as an editor and writer; A. 
Jahan and Emma Wolf are successful novelists; and 
Morris Rosenfeld is a gifted Yiddish poet. 

In music a number of Hebrews have acquired a 
reputable position. Jews are also prominent as 
actors and as dramatic authors. Among the jatter 

may be mentioned Aaron J. Phillips, 
Music and who first appeared in New York at 
the Stage. the Park Theater in 1815 and was a 

very successful comedian; Emanucl 
Judah, who first appeared in 1828; and Moses S. 
Phillips, who acted at the Park Theater in 1897. 
Mordecai M. Noah, best known as journalist, 
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politician, and diplomat, was also a dramatic author 
of considerable note. Other dramatists and au- 
thors were Samuel B. H. Judah (born in New York 
in 1790) and Jonas B. Phillips; and at the present 
time David Belasco is a most successful playwright. 
It would be impossible to enumerate the Jews now 
on the stage. The introduction of opera into the 
United States was due largely to the instrumentality 
of Jews. 

In Commerce and Manufacture: In commerce 
Jews were notably important in the cighteenth 
century. The fact that the earliest settlers were 
men of means, and were Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews who had relatives and friends settled through- 
out the Levant, gave them specially favorable op- 
portunities for trading. Some were ship-owners; 
one man, Aaron Lopez of Newport, had before the 
Revolutionary War a fleet of thirty vessels. Jews 
very early traded between the West India Islands and 
the North American colonies, as well as with Am- 
sterdam, Venice, etc. 

The Jewish immigrants who arrived in America 
during the nineteenth century were in the main poor 
people who commenced trading iu a small way, usu- 


ally by peddling, which, before the existence of rail- 


roads, was a favorite method of carrying merchan- 
dise into the country districts. By industry and 
frugality they laid the foundations of a considerable 
number of moderate fortunes. The Jews in New 
York became an integral part of that great trading 
community. 

In the early colonial period, more especially in 
Pennsylvania and in New York, many of the Jews 
traded with the Indians. 

The organization under which the Stock Ex- 
change of New York was formed, originated in an 
agreement in 1792 to buy or sell only on a definite 
commission; and to this document were attached 
the signatures of four Jews. Since then Jews have 

been very active in the Stock Ex- 


Jews Ac- change and in banking circles, both 

tivein in New York and clsewhere. They 
Financial have also taken a leading part in con- 
Circles. trolling the cotton trade. Jews are 


likewise very prominent in the man- 
ufacture of cloaks and shirts in the clothing trade, 
and more recently in cigars and jewelry. 

In 1888 Markens estimated that the wholesale 
trade in the hands of Jews in the city of New York 
amounted to $248,000,000, and the holdings of real 
estate to $150,000, 000. 

Agriculture: Jews were the first to introduce 
the culture of the sugar-cane on the western conti- 
nent and of the vine in Georgia. Otherwise their 
agricultural activity was extremely limited until 


the arrival of Russian Jews, from 1881 forward, and 


the powerful impulse given through them to agri- 
culture by emigration societies, by the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund, and by their own great desire to revert 
to the cultivation of the soil (see AGRICULTURAL 
COLONIES IN THE UNITED STATES). 

Social: The social organization of the Jews resi- 
dent in America has differed little from that in other 
countries. In the carly colonial period the wealthier 
Hebrews seem to have taken part with their Chris- 
tian fellow citizens in the organization of dances and 
other social functions, and clubs; and it is a matter 
of record that the wealthier Jewish families lived 
with comparative good taste and possessed fine 
houses, objects of art, etc. Nevertheless, in the 
main, and without any compulsion, Jews preferred 
to live in close proximity to each other. 

At the time when little toleration was shown in 
other countries, there were in America many inter- 


changes of mutual good-will between Christians and 
Jews. Rabbi Haym Isaac Karigel was apparently a . 
close friend of Ezra Stiles, president of Yale College. 
Gershom Mendes Seixas, minister of 
Jews the Shearith Israel congregation, New 
and Chris- York, was a trustee of Columbia 
tians College (1784-1815) although this 
Cooperate. organization was under the Episcopal 
Church; and the Episcopal bishop of 
New York occasionally attended service in the 
synagogue. After 1848 there arrived a large 
number of Jews who could not speak the English 
language, and to them a certain odium attached on 
this account; but this seems to have gradually worn 
off. The general American public exhibited great 
sympathy with the Jews in 1840 at the time of the 
Damascus murders, and again in 1892 on the occa- 
sion of the persecutions in Russia; and Hermann 
Ahlwardt, on his visit to America in 1895, found 
the soil an unfavorable one for his anti-Semitic 
propaganda. 

The only indication of any prejudice against the 
Jews—shown mainly in the Eastern states—has been 
the exclusion of Jewish children from certain pri- 
vate schools and of Jews generally from some hotels. 

Very early the Jews in America began to form 
social organizations. A club was started in Newport 
as carly as 1769; and social clubs—some comprising 
many members and possessed of mag- 
nificent properties—have been estab- 
lished in many sections of the country. 
This devclopment of Hebrew social 
clubs has been larger in the United States than any- 
where else. American Jews have also been espe- 
cially given to the forming of secret “ Orders,” which, 
while they had primarily an educational and chari- 
table purpose, had much social influence, and tended 
powerfully toward the continued association of Jews 
with each other when the hold of the synagogue 
upon them relaxed. These were supplemented later 
by the formation of Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tions, which, like the Orders, partook to some extent 
of the nature of social organizations. 

Statistics: In 1818 Mordecai M. Noah estimated 
the Jewish population of the United States at 3,000, 
and in 1826 Isaac C. Harby set it at 6,000. In 1840 
the “ American Almanac” gave the number as 15,- 
000; and in 1848 M. A. Berk estimated it at 50,000. 
The first systematic attempt to obtain statistical 
information was undertaken by the Board of Dele- 
gates of American Israelites, throu gh a committee, of 
which William B. Hackenburg, Simon Wolf, and 
others were members. "They estimated the Jewish 
population in 1880 at 230,257. In 1888 Isaac Markens 
estimated it at 400,000. 

In the reports on the statistics of churches in the 
United States at the eleventh census (1890), the 
Jewish statistics were collected by Philip Cowen. 
His investigations showed that there were 998 con- 
gregations with 130,496 communicants. Of these 
congregations, 301 worshiped in edifices with an ap- 
proximate seating capacity of 139,284. Others oc- 
cupied 232 halls and rooms. having an aggregate 
seating capacity of 28,477. The total value of the 
synagogue property was estimated at 99, 754,257. 

In 1897 David Sulzberger estimated the total pop- 
ulation at 937,800; and in 1900 it was estimated at 
1,058, 135. 

In the latter year it was estimated that there were 
upward of 791 congregations in the United States, 
415 educational organizations, and 593 philanthropic 
organizations. 


The total Jewish immigration to the United States 
through the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and 


Hebrew 
Clubs. 
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Baltimore, from 1881 to July 1, 1900, was 593,896. 
This does not take into account the emigration from 
Canada or to ports other than those mentioned. 
Following are tables giving the estimated distribu- 
tion of (1) Jews of the United States (including the 
Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico), and (2) Jews of 
Canada, British Columbia, and South America: 


DISTRIBUTION OF JEWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PEATE Ss US» rw € | 8,000 || Montana............ 2.500 
PRN age deQ vs 2 2.000 NODOS ED Lor o es 3.000) 
|i. 00. BPO E £000 || Nevada........... e 2,500 
POI os Che casas 25.000 New Hampshire.... 1.000 
Porn. 20 MOM 8,000 || New Jersey ........ 25,000 
Connecticut .......... 8,000 || New Mexico ....... 1.500 
North and South Dakota) 3.500 NOW AR A veris 400,000 
DORNA :..a verae ne | 1,080 || North Carolina ..... | 12,000 
District of Columbia....| 3,500 || Ohio ............... 50.000 
FIRM ee do ERR A s $000 TP .OYemon. sees 5,500 
GODS. es bins kv ees e 6,135 || Pennsylvania ...... 95,000 
Hawaiian Islands...... Z1 Porto BO... 100 
DEN dea ac ke CUR 2,000 || Rhode Island..... g 3.500 
Illinois. .... e reor nee 95.000 || South Carolina ..... 8,000 
(joco so SMMMETNE RUPEM SEM NOU 25,000 || Tennessee .......... | 10,000 
roo FERES unn tc M E BEDA HI THESE os cuire ova | 15,000 
RENE UL SMS Saxe d GU IT RIMMER rues des | 5,000 
ME o I op SS c 12,000 || Vermont...........- 1,000 
DAI. oos ur ue ep: LUUD IL WAR Loose esas 15,600 
D c IPIS NECI x 000 || Washington........ | 2, UC 
NMarviangd..... convexa 35,000 || West Virginia...... | 1,500 
Massachusetts.......... 60,000 Wisconsin .......... 15.000 
PIER og oe one 9,000 || Wyoming .......... | 1,000 
PETRIE. seine bees ace 6.000 | | —— 
See 5,000 || TOAL css Views] 1,058,135 
Pi) ee 35.009 | | 
DISTRIBUTION OF JEWS OF CANADA. BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, ETC. 
Canada and British Columbia... caede uvayesceaexnktes | 6.414 
EE eed eod a uA EET aioe wid wes Lean | 2] 
BEEN odo. Mas add £c ha CURE AGAS quad AR EIS LIAE | 200 
Nb ETAD E Se ce ea Rem a 6,755 
n Se SR E NS a FA OEA ETE Sdn e ER 3) 
Ra Peds hated ee ON Ra en E ad 5a meee aaa soe 831 
(01 0005 o A A E O E E E E A 1.250 
BEEN ada Mau uus xrtexsd s rxRAFbigLiidaw elk ir] 495 
MM AR SaaS, SO os edi ka E acie uit or assis 411 
eS keh dw qnis med Sormicccotiie ike Widen Su dad d oma du 2 a 16,415 


JEWISH IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
1581-1900. 


New | Phila- 


Balti- | 4... 

Years York. |delphia.| more. | Totals. 

(ij Q0 CERCA LP es ie Bi oe ee Lr BOSQUE 14,310 
MM DIN PWERTERAWY er kr 18535 | 1,076 |........ 19,611 
Beek Ge ec ces Jal hes ae SSI os esas 20.658 
DU uisa kde duree oU, e 25.788 X l1 cake cen ae 27,468 
EE eg SRE aan 9000 |. 1,761 |........ 31.363 
(2 DXRBIenE aa saa aa A EDI Sias | 23,962 
otis siden we weds we acne ok 53.321 | AU o PPP SES | 34,303 
MEME E A 62,574 | 4,984 | 1,581 | 69.139 
CI COMMANDES TRU UBND Se 52.134 | 3,0399 | 5.152 | 60.325 
BEEN I ax Kesb usage eiua 25.015 D). 23:2 1.941 32.945 
MN SE RE ie a 16,381 | 3,825 | 1.902 | 22.108 
oc ORDRE anaes ae oce 27:063 2,191 | 222] | 32077 
EME S oui ul curo erp | 2.499 | 1,817 | 28.118 
Bet Ge EV RII d 17,278 | 1,752 | 1.654 | 20.684 
ee ote a oe 22921 | 2.079 | 2:409 | 27.409 
e SRS i tota ctp S de 70 00 2 RE | 1.463 | 14.372 
TO Uo duly oec rene ui EE BOT A 2.439 | 45.946 
460,517 | 36,390 | 22,579 | 593,796 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in America, 
New York, 1888; Lady Magnus, Outlines of Jewish History, 
pp. 334-367, Philadelphia, 1890; Charles P. Daly, The Settle- 
ment of the Jews in North America, ed., with notes, by Max 
J. Kohler, New York, 1893; Publications of the Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc., Nos. ]-5. 1893-1900; M. Kayserling, Christopher 
Columbus and the Participation of the Jews in the Spanish 
and Portuguese Discoveries, transiated fram the German by 
Charles Gross, New York. 1594; Henry Samuel Morais. The 
Jews of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1894; Simon Wolf, The 
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American Jew as Patriot. Soldier, and Citizen, Philadel- 
phia, 1895; Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England, vols. i.-iii.; Cyrus Adler, The American Jewish, 
Year Book, 5660-5661; B. Vicuña MacKenna, Francisco 
Moyen; or the Inquisition as it Was in South America, 
translated from the Spanish by James W. Duffy, London, 1869 ; 
and numerous other sources referred to under the separate 
articles. 1 


——Jewish Architecture: The first Jewish set- 
tlers arrived in New York—which was originally 
called New Amsterdam—in 1654, and some ap- 
peared in Newport, R. L, in 1677; consequently, 


Temple Beth Zion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(From a photograph.) 


Byzantine. 


it was in those places that the first synagogues in 
America were built. The oldest Jewish landmark 
in New York city is the cemetery at the junction of 
the Bowery and Oliver street, which was purchased 
in 1681 for a burial-place. Though of antiquarian 
interest, it contains no tombstones of importance 
from the point of view of design. The cemetery in 
Newport, of about the same date, was more preten- 
tious; and at this day (1901), with its carved Egyp- 
tian entrance and high iron railings, erected by Judah 
Touro, itisoneofthe sightsof Newport. Although 
the Jews had a place of publie worship in New York 
as early as 1681, the first regular synagogue—that in 
Mill street—was not built till 1729. Like all early 
synagogues in America, it had no claims to archi- 
tectural beauty, but was a simple, modest structure. 
It was subsequently taken down and more substan- 
tially rebuilt. 

The first synagogue of note in America was 
erected at Newport in 1762. It is still intact; and no 
alterations have been made except for the introduc- 
tion of gas-lighting. The building, which is an ex- 
cellent example of the colonial style of the period, is 
constructed of brick, and has a carved-stone cor- 
nice and porch. "The plan is rectangular, with win- 
dows on all four sides and a projecting north wing, 
containing a vestibule and the only entrance to the 
women's gallery. The porch is on the west side 
and the Ark onthe eastern wall. The latter is neatly 
paneled, and its cornice is surmounted by the two 
tables of the Law. It is raised above the main floor: 
it has high railings all along it, with a space at the 
left for the pulpit. The reading-desk is in the cen- 
ter of the building; and there are no stationary seats. 
Twelve Ionic columns support the gallery, which 
extends on three sides of the building and is faced by 
a balustrade high enough to shield the occupants 
from view. The ceiling is flat, with a deep cove 
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bove a modillion cornice. This little building was | mented with, but general preference seems to have 
iesigned by Peter Harrison, an architect whose work | been forthe Moorish. This was due, no doubt, partly 
'n Boston and Newport is well known; it is treated | to the fact that some of the newer synagogues in 
in his customary style, and isa typical | Europe had been designed in this style, and partly to 
The New- American synagogue of the earlier | a vague impression that the style itself was Oriental 
port Syn- times. The columns, cornices, pilas- | and consequently appropriate. 
agogue. ters, balustrades, all of which are | There were many exceptions to the prevailing 
painted white with someofthecarving | taste, and some of them most successful. A syna- 
sparingly gilded, are good examples of the best work | gogue was built in Charleston, S. C., in the Greek 
the day; while the plan of the interior is exactly | style. It possessed some dignity, and was a fair 
.dapted to the requirements of an Orthodox Jewish | copy of a Doric temple. The interior was treated 
synagogue. There was even an oven connected with | in the Ionic order; the Ark, placed in the east, was 


the building for the baking of unleavened bread. | of mahogany handsomely carved; and the details 
In 1805 there were but five synagogues worthy | generally were well executed. 
f the name in the United States, but a little later | The congregation Shearith Israel, New York, the 


they began to multiply in New York, Philadelphia, | owners of the original building in Mill street re- 
Charleston. Savannah, and other large cities. The | ferred to above, built in 1860 a synagogue on strictly 
rabbinic traditions regulating the position and num- 1 classic lines on West Nineteenth street. The facade 
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JESHUAT ISRAEL SYNAGOGUE AT NEWPORT, R. I.—Colonial. 
(From a photograph.) 


herof windowsand doors, the level of the main floor, | was ornamented by two orders, Ionic below and 
the site, and other similar points appear to have been | Corinthian above; and the edifice was crowned by 
entirely neglected. It was generally understood that | an octagonal dome. The building, now demolished, 
the Ark was to be at the eastern end of the building, | was of unusual interest. The main entrance was on 
the reading-desk in the middle, and the seats in rows | its south side. The entire ground floor was there- 


under the women's galleries extending east and west. | fore devoted to vestibules and staircases, in order that 
This was the usual arrangement, varied only in de- the entrance to the synagogue proper 
tails or when existing conditions compelled some Later Syn- should be at its western end, and the 
deviation from established custom. As the various agogues. Ark placed at the east. The general 
congregations grew wealthier and could afford hand- effect of the interior was very impos- 
somer buildings, more attention was paid to their | ing, the domed ceiling being of great height, and the 
design; and attempts were made to secure individ- | Ark well proportioned. Corinthian columns sup- 
uality and expression which should be typically Jew- | ported the galleries; and pilasters, cornices, and bal- 


ish. Various styles of architecture were experi- | ustrades were used. The windows were arched, 
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with keystones; and classic forms were consistently 
employed. 

Several synagogues were built in New York by 
the late Henry Fernbach, the first Jewish architect 
who practised in America. Like most of his work, 
they were all dignified, handsome buildings, well 
adapted to the requirements of the several congrega- 
tions. They evidenced a marked tendency tow ard 
the Moorish style, which, even when departed from 
in the main design, was insisted upon in details. The 
most ambitious and noted example is the Temple 
Emanu-El, which Fernbach built in collaboration 
with Leopold Eialitz. While exhibiting strong 
Gothic tendencies in its main lines and in its interior 
disposition, it is strictly Moorish in its details, which 


Moorish. 


Emanu-El, New York.— 


(From a phi 


Temple 


togra h.) 


are well studied and of great beauty. It is undeni- 
ably one of the most splendid modern synagogues. 
[ts exterior has graceful minarets and well-executed 
carving and tracery, in the manner of the Alhambra ; 
and in the interior there are massive stone piers, 
with intermediate granite columns dividing the nave 
from the aisles. From the piers spring large horse- 
shoe arches which interrupt the clerestory above the 
smaller arches, thus producing to some extent the 
effect of a transept, in the ends of which are circular 
stained glass windows. The Ark, in the east, is elab- 
orately arcaded and paneled, and is set in an arched 
recess crowned by a smaller arcade. The colors are 
s h: blue, red, yellow, and gold are lavishly used; 

but they are so well blended that the general effect 
is harmonious. The galleries, which are of wood. 
extend behind the piers and columns, and seem to 
be of secondary importance. The platform in front 
of the Ark contains the reading-desk and pulpit; 
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and the seats, which face the Ark, fill the nave. 
This disposition has become very general i in modern 
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Shearith Israel Synagogue, New York.—Classic. 


(From a photograph.) 


American synagogues; and the advantages of com- 
bining reading-desk and pulpit—thus 


Pes cca concentrating the attention of the con- 
New York Z'eZation as well as securing addi- 
City. tional seating capacity—have made 
the arrangement a favorite one. A 


further development of this idea was adopted in 
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Sinai Temple, Chicago.— Romanesque. 
(From a photograph.) 


the Temple Beth-El. corner of Fifth avenue and 
Seventy-sixth street, New York, designed by Arnold 
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W. Brunner and Thomas Tryon, who built several 
of the newer synagogues. The benches are curved 
and so arranged that every seat directly faces the Ark, 
which is on a platform ina semicircular apse or recess. 
The reading-desk is in front of the Ark ; and the pulpit 
is directly in front of the reading-desk. The surface 
behind the Ark is covered with mosaic ; and above the 
Ark are eight marble columns supporting a half- 
dome and screening the organ and the choir. The 
ceiling of the building is vaulted, and is supported 
by arches springing from four colum: There are 
galleries on three sides, and double galleries at the 
west end. The building is designed in the Roman- 
esque style, with round arches and elaborate detail 
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Temple Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia.— Re naissance. 


(From a photograph.) 


work. executed in marble and mosaic. The exterior 
is of limestone; and its main feature is a dome covered 
with gilded tracery. 

The desire for an unobstructed view of the pulpit 
and the Ark, that suggested the use of only four 
columns in the Temple Beth-El, has resulted in the 
planning of buildings wholly without columns, the 
roof being supported entirely by the walls. Other 
practical reasons in synagogue architecture have 
suggested the use and arrangement of chairs as in 
theaters; and light, perfect acousties, ventilation, and 
comfort have been so assiduously sought after, that 
in the desire to secure a perfect auditorium in these 
respects the artistic element has frequently been for- 
gotten, and the devotional ensemble, so important 
in a place of worship, has been entirely sacrificed. In 
some cases, as in the Keneseth Israel synagogue at 
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Philadelphia, not only does the body of the building 
lack the expression of the old synagogue, but even 
The Temple at 


the Ark itself has been modernized. 


Hills, N. Y. 


(From a photograph.) 


Stern Mausoleum, Cypress 


Cleveland, Ohio, is open to the same criticism; and 
there is danger that this fault in synagogue-building 
may become more pronounced as new examples mul- 
tiply. This serious and unnecessary architectural 
deféct is greatly to be deplored, especially in the two 
synagogues referred to, which are in other respects 
beautiful structures. 

The present building of the congregation Shearith 
Israel in New York city, ereeted in 1897, is an in- 
stance of an important modern synagogue in which 
the orthodox arrangement of seats, pulpit, etc., has 
been retained. The plan is practically that of the 
original building in Mill street, so far as the position 
of the Ark, reading-desk, galleries, and seats are 
concerned: but the materials employed are costly. 
The exterior is entirely of stone; and in the interior 
marble and bronze are lavishly used. Classic tradi- 
tions have been respected throughout in the design, 
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Seligman Mausoleum, Cypress Hills, N. Y. 


(From a photograph.) 


and in the interior as well as on the facades the 
Corinthian order has been adopted. 

The synagogue in the thriving colony at Wood- 
bine. N` J., is of interest, as having been built by 
members of the colony, who did their own work, 
even to the extent of making their own bricks. It 
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is the simplest possible structure both in design and 
construction, with no sins of bad taste; and it is an 
indication of earnest, well-directed endeavor to pro- 
vide a fitting place of worship while the struggle 
for existence is still severe. 

There has been much divergence of taste in the 
building of synagogues; but a vague Oriental ten- 
deney can generally be noticed in all of them. The 
preference for the Moorish style, at one time so 
much in favor, seems to have passed away, expe- | 
rience having shown it to be eminently unsuitable | 
and un-Jewish. In America, as in other countries, 
if places for Jewish worship are built not entirely 
in the prevailing style of church architecture, they 
are at least strongly influenced by it. Churches in 
America have been built in Colonial, Gothic, Roman- 
esque, Classic, and the various forms of the Renais- 
sance; and there are now many synagogues in all of 
these styles, except the Gothic. Like the synagogue 
at Cleveland and the Temple Beth-El at New York, 
the Sinai Temple at Chicago is Romanesque. It was 
built by the late Dankmar Adler, a Jewish architect 
of much ability, who, with Louis H. Sullivan, de- ! 
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New York, Brooklyn, and Cleveland other examples 
of this treatment are to be seen. The general disposi- 
tion of mass in the Temple Emanu-El, New York. 
which has two towers covered with minarets, is 
paralleled in the Temple Sinai, New Orleans, the 
Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco, the Temple, Cin- 
cinnati, and many others. This is a favorite arrange- 
ment, and is the natural outcome of the convenient 
plan of a tower on either side of the main entrance, 
containing staircases leading to the galleries. 

In nearly every case provision is made in the syna- 
gogue or in an adjoining building for a religious 
school. Generally the school is in the lower story, 
and often occupies as much floor-space as the syna- 
gogue proper and contains a large assembly-room 
and numerous class-rooms. The school-rooms are 
generally well appointed; and much care is taken 
in their maintenance and equipment. 

On the whole, synagogue architecture is rapidly 
reaching a high plane of excellence; and building's 
of much beauty devoted to Jewish worship now 
abound, taking place among the monumental struc- 
tures of America. Many of the interiors are impres- 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


(From a photograph.) 


signed many noteworthy buildings. The synagogue 
Keneseth Israel at Philadelphia isa good example | 
of Renaissance architecture, with a dome and a tower | 
suggesting an Italian campanile. The synagogue | 
at New Haven is Spanish ; and many synagogues 
throughout the United States have been designed in | 
other variations of Renaissance. | | 
Domes are often used; and probably the most in- | 
teresting example is the Temple Beth-Zion at Buf- 
falo, whichisan excellent Byzantine building entirely 
covered with a low copper dome. - In Philadelphia, 


sive, and, while general simplicity of arrangement 
usually exists, the Ark and its surrounding walls 
afford opportunities for design that are not often 
neglected. In many cases the Ark is constructed 
of carved wood or rich marbles; and Mexican onyx, 
gold, and mosaics have been used with good effect. 

Tombs and mausoleums are assuming architec- 
tural importance; and the latter, many of which are 
noteworthy for good design and great dignity, help 
to distinguish the cemeteries, in which much pride 
is taken. Buildings for various Jewish charities are 
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numerous and often of much interest. Orphan asy- | he became chancellor of Aragon. "Together with a 
lums, hospitals, homes for the aged and the infirm, | relative, the royal treasurer, Gabriel Sanchez (whose 
libraries, schools, etc., have sprung up in all the | father was burned in effigy as a Jewish heretic at 
large cities of the United States. While these are | Saragossa in 1493), and his friend, the royal cham- 
frequently models as to plans and arrangements, | berlain, Juan Cabrero, who was likewise of Jewish 
and are handsome in design, they can not be consid- | stock, Santangel entered very energetically into the 
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ered as specimens of distinctly Jewish architecture ; | far-reaching plans of Columbus. He represented to 
for, though erected for Jewish purposes, they are | Queen Isabella the advantages that would accrue 
equally adapted for the usesof other denominations, | to the crown and to Spain from the discovery of a 
while, unlike synagogues, they give no indication of | sea-route to the Indies—immeasurable riches, ac- 
sectarian purpose. A. W.B. cession of lands, and immortal fame. Under the 
influence of such glowing representations, she con- 

AMERICA, THE DISCOVERY OF: Among | sented to Columbus’ undertaking, and, since the state 
the various discoveries of the fifteenth century, none | treasury was exhausted, was ready to pawn her 
is more intimately connected with the Jews and their | jewels to procure the necessary funds to fit out 


history than the discovery of the New World. In- | his expedition. At this stage, Santangel sought 
directly and directly, the Jews contributed to the | permission to advance the necessary sum out of his 
success of Columbus’ voyage of exploration: indi- | private treasure, and accordingly loaned without in- 
rectly, by means of several astronomical works pre- | terest, to the royal treasury, for the venture, 17;000 
pared by them, such as * De Luminaribus et Die- | ducats (about $20,000, or £4,100; perhaps equal to 
bus Criticis," by Abraham ibn Ezra; and directly | $160,000 at the present day). 
by the invention of instruments for astronomical ob- On April 30, 1492, Columbus received both the 
servation. The instrument for observ- | contract (concluded only thirteen days before, be- 
A Jew In- ing the stars called Jacon’s STAFF, a | tween him and Juan de Coloma on the part of the 
vents sea-quadrant, was the invention, not | royal pair) and the royal commission to fit out the 
the Sea- of Regiomontanus, as has long been | fleet for its voyage to India. A month earlier 
Quadrant. considered, but of Levi ben Gerson, | the edict expelling the Jews from Spain had been 


who was the first to describe it, as is | published inall public places in the dominions of the 
proved by Steinschneider and Günther. Abraham united kingdoms of Aragon and Castile. On August 
Zacuto then applied this instrument in navigation | 2, about 300,000 Jews (some writers consider the 
to the determination of latitude without depending | number much greater) left the country; and on the 
upon the sun's meridional height—sometimes un- | next day, Friday, August 3, Columbus salled with 
obtainable—using the altitude of the polar star at | his three ships in quest of the unknown. Among 
night to ascertain the ship's position. His Latin | the members of the expedition several were of He- 


perpetual almanac (afterward translated into Span- | brew blood. Of these there may be mentioned Luis 
ih» with its astronomical tables, rendered Colum- | de Torres, who understood Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
bus incalculable service; indeed, on one occasion | some Arabic, and who was to serve the 
it saved the lives of his whole company. Jews with admiral as interpreter; Alfonso de la 

A conspicuous part, too, inthe diseovery of Amer- | Columbus. Calle, who took his name from the Jew- 


ica was taken by the Marano Luis de Santangel, ish quarter (calle), and died in Spain 
against whose relatives the Inquisition waged a | in 1503; Rodrigo Sanchez, of Segovia, who was a 
war of extermination, he himself being subjected to | relative of the chancellor of the exchequer, Gabriel 
much inconvenience because of his Jewish origin. | Sanchez, and joined the expedition in compliance 
He was the farmer of the royal taxes and head of | with the special request of the queen; the surgeon. 
an important commercial house in Valencia; and, Marco; and the ship's doctor. BERNAL, who had 
owing to his being a confidant of King Ferdinand, | lived formerly in-Tortosa, and had been punished 
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in 1490 by the Inquisition, in Valencia, as an ad- 
herent of Judaism. 

Luis de Torres was the first European to tread 
American soil, and the first to discover the use of to- 
bacco. He settled in Cuba, and, having won the con- 
fidence and good-will of one of the chiefs, received 
from him large grants of land and many slaves as 
presents. From the king and queen he also re- 
ceived an annual pension of 8,645 maravedis (about 
$36, or £7). He died in Cuba. Luis de Santangel 
was the first to receive a detailed statement of the 
voyage and discoveries of Columbus, contained in 
& letter written by the admiral, February 15, 1493, 
in the Azores, where he stopped on his way home. 
From Lisbon, Columbus wrote a similar letter to Ga- 
briel Sanchez, who published it in Barcelona. These 
letters have often been published in later times, both 
in Italian and in English. 

The expenses of the second expedition, which sailed 
from Cadiz, Sept. 25, 1493, were covered by the funds 

procured from the sale of the gold and 


Jewish silver vessels taken from the expelled 
Treasure Jews,orfromthose who had wandered 
Equips into Portugal, or from the converted 
Second Jews who remained behind, from 


Expedition. whom the property was scized under 

pretext that it formerly belonged to 
the emigrants. Even Christians suspected of possess- 
ing any of the Jewish treasure were not allowed to 
retain it. All valuables of whatever sort, clothes, and 
other goods belonging to the exiles, notes of hand 
which they could not cash, the damask, velvet, and 
silk draperies of the Torah, were collected and sold 
to further the voyage. Of the treasure thus col- 
lected, Columbus received 10,000 maravedis, prom- 
ised to the one who should first see land, and 1,000 
golden doubloons (about $5,000, or £1,000) as a spe- 
cial present. 

By his haughtiness and harsh treatment, Colum- 
bus had made many enemies, and had also incurred 
the ill-will of Bernal, the ship's doctor. The con- 
spiracy fostered by Bernal and Camacho was dis- 
astrous to the admiral, who in his desperate condi- 
tion was compelled to call upon his old patrons, 
Gabriel Sanchez and Luis de Santangel, to intercede 
for him with the king and queen. For the services 
he had rendered to the state, Luis de Santangel ob- 
tained many privileges; perhaps the most important 
of them being a roval decree, issued May 30, 1497, by 
which he, his children, and his grandchildren were 
to be protected from any further molestation by the 
Inquisition. 

Emigration to the newly discovered lands, upon 
which Columbus had set the seal of the Church, was 
strictly forbidden to those Maranos whom the In- 
quisition from time to time still persecuted. Never- 
theless, Gabriel Sanchez was the first person to ob- 
tain a royal grant to export grain and horses to 
America. Spanish and Portuguese Maranos, well- 
to-do merchants and learned physicians, emigrated 
to New Spain in such numbers that the authorities of 
Castile felt themselves impelled, so soon after the dis- 
covery as 1511, to take steps against the Maranos and 
the children and grandchildren of those Jews who 
had fallen victims to the Inquisition, and to this 
end caused similar inquisitorial courts to be erected 
in the New World. One of the first victims in New 
Spain was Diego Caballero, a Marano from Barra- 
meda. The edicts of June 30, 1567, and March 15, 
1568, were intended to prevent any further emigra- 
tion of the Jews. 

Jewish writers soon began to devote their attention 
to Columbus and his discoveries. "The first to men- 
tion them was Abraham Farissol of Avignon, who, 


according to the * Stories of the Discoveries of Col- 
umbus," which appeared in a collection, “The Jour- 
neysin the New World," Vicenza, 1561, 
Mentionin refers to them in his geographical 
Jewish work, *Iggeret Orhot ‘Olam,” written 
. Writings. in 1524 (Venice, 1587); translated into 
Latin by Thomas Hyde in 1691. More 
partieular attention was devoted to these discov- 
eries by Joseph Cohen, also of Avignon, who transla- 
ted into Hebrew, in 1557, the * Historia General de 
las Indias," by Francisco Lopez de Gomara (2 vols., 
1535), and included them in his Hebrew work. 
“Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of France,” 
etc., Venice, 1552-53, Amsterdam, 1788; translated 
into English by Bialoblotsky, London, 1834-35. | 
BiBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Christopher Columbus and 
the Participation of the Jews in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Discoveries, translated from the German by Charles 
Gross, New York, 1894; Leonello Modona, Gli Ebrei e la 
Scoperta dell America, Casale, 1893; reprinted from Ves- 
sillo Israelitico, 1893. Richard Gottheil, Columbus in Jew- 
ish Literature in Publications of Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
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AMERICA, JUDAISM IN: Judaism in 
America—by its logical and historical development of 
Judaism in its most recent sphere of activity—prom- 
ises to react upon and in certain directions modify 
all existing phases of the faith. It varies essen- 
tially from Oriental Judaism, and has surpassed even 
that of western Europe in its adaptation—more or 
less happy—of ancient ideas to modern forms. It is 
in much the inevitable creation of its novel environ- 
ment in a new world; but it is not lacking in inde- 
pendent initiative along lines of thought that some- 
times emanate far back in the common history. In 
its development three distinct threads of derivation 
may be discerned which, when woven together by 
the hands of time and circumstance, constitute the 
firm texture of its fabric to-day. "These are: (1) 
Oriental Judaism (sometimes called * Orthodox," but 
more correctly “ Ancient," Judaism), transplanted 
to this country by the earliest settlers, who were of 
Sephardie, Polish-German, and British origin: (2) 
Sephardic-Conservative, tracing back to the ration- 
alistic thought of Spain (Sephard) in the early Mid- 
dle Ages; (3) German-Reformed, derived from the 
influx of recent German thought brought hither by 
the living representatives of that school, to whom 
the rigid domination of Oriental Judaism in Europe 
had grown repugnant. 

The first Jewish settlers in America naturally 
belonged to the Orthodox or Ancient section of the 
faith. They were observant Jews, mainly of the 
Orthodox Sephardic ty pe, who had emigrated from 


Europe directly to South America and later on to the 


northern continent. Southey (“ History of Brazil.” 
quoted by Daly, “The Settlement of the Jews in 
North America,” ed. Kohler, p. 6) states that the 
open joy with which the Jews of Bahia celebrated 
their religious ceremonies attracted unfavorable at- 
tention there, offending their Catholic neighbors; in 
Portugal they had been forced to be Maranos 
(pseudo-Christians) In 1656 a special burial-lot on 
the outskirts of the town was presented to the New 
York Jews, who had arrived in that city in 1654. 
In 1677 the community at Newport, R. I., where 
Jews had settled in 1657, consecrated a Jewish cem- 
etery. Bv 1695the New York colony had dedicated 
the first synagogue on the continent of North Amer- 
ica, in Beaver street, New York. The chaplain to 
the English garrison (Rev. John Miller) describes 
a visit he paid to it in that year (see Daly, p. 27). 
In 1710 Abraham de Lucena, minister of the New 
York congregation, petitioned Governor Hunter for 
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exemption from certain civil and military duties by 
reason of his sacred office as rabbi and hazan (syna- 
gogue-reader), stating that the ministerial functions 
of his predecessors had secured for 
Orthodoxy. them the like immunity. Even as late 
as 1782, violations of the rabbinical 
laws were matters for inquisition at the hands of 
the congregational authorities, as, for instance, shav- 
ing on Sabbath (Publ Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." i. 
18). Kalm, the Swedish traveler (quoted at length 
by Daly, p. 50, note), speaks of the strict observ- 
ance by New York Jews of the Sabbath and dietary 
laws, and notes the covered heads at worship, the 
use of the tallit, and the seclusion of women-wor- 
shipers at the synagogue in New York in 1748. 

Nor were contemporary settlers of German origin 
any different then in the matter of Orthodox observ- 
ance. Such cities as New York, Newport, Savan- 
nah (1733), Charleston (1750) and Philadelphia 
(some time before 1781), were sought by Ortho- 
dox Sephardic Jews, as the following names of 
settlers testify: Abrasias, Andrade, Da Costa, De 
Lucena, Gomez, Hendricks (Amsterdam), Henriques, 
Medina, Nunez or Nones, Pacheco, Rodriguez, Seixas, 
in New York; and Abendana, Cardozo, Da Costa, 
De Lucena, Gomez, Madeira, Marache, Sasportas, 
and Seixas, in Philadelphia. But the cities of Penn- 
sylvania—Philadelphia, Lancaster, etc.—as well as 
Richmond, Va., were the favored dwelling-places 
for those of German extraction, to judge from such 
names of early residents as Arnold Bamberger (1726), 
Gratz, Barnitza, Etting, Frank, possibly also Marks, 
Josephson, Lyon, Philipps, Simon, all in Philadel- 
phia; and Marx, Rehine, Elkan, Darmstadt, Woolf, 
Kursheedt, and Bloch, all in Richmond (from 1791). 
Of Michael Hart (Lancaster, 1776) his daughter 
writes (Markens, p. 88): “He was strictly observ- 
ant of Sabbaths and festivals; the dietary laws were 
adhered to in his home, although he was compelled 
to be his own shoket (slaughterer)" The German 
Jews were probably still in great minority; for di- 
vine services were every where conducted according 
to the Orthodox Sephardic ritual in its ancient forms, 
amplified and elaborated by certain abuses that had 
encrusted themselves uponit. Anticipating events, 
it may be here mentioned that the first synagogue 
founded by Orthodox Germans in Philadelphia, was 
extant in 1801; in New York, that of B’nai Jeshu- 
run was founded in 1825; followed by Anshe Chesed 
in 1830 (consolidated in 1874 with Temple Beth-el). 
In 1840 a Polish congregation, Sha‘are Zedek, was 
established there; in 1841 the Sha‘are Hashomayim, 
which consolidated in 1899 with the Ahawath Chesed. 
(Concerning the foundation of synagogues in other 
states, see Markens, /.¢., pp. 78-125.) The first Eng- 


lish translation of the Sephardic service was pub- 


lished in New York in 1766. See Lady Magnus, 
“Outlines of Jewish History,” p. 347. For Isaac 
Leeser’s edition, see list of publications at the end 

of this article. 
The first notes of dissatisfaction with the existing 
routine of a lengthy and cumbersome liturgy—and 
thus the first utterances of Reform— 


First Re- were sounded in the Orthodox Sephar- 
form of dic congregation of Charleston, 8. C., 
Sephardic and by a Sephardi of the Sephardim. 
Origin. Isaac Harby (of the Morocco family 


Arbib), born at Charleston in 1788, 
was a noted publicist and dramatist and the first 
president of the Reformed Society of Israelites in 
that city. In his first annual address (Nov. 21, 1825) 
he expatiates on the principles and aims of the so- 
ciety—which were “to promote true principles of 
Judaism according to its purity and spirit "—and 

I.—33 


formulates the demands then recently made in a 
petition to the congregational authorities for the 
improvement of the liturgy. These consisted of the 
addition to the regular service of English versions 
of the principal parts thereof; “the abolition of rab- 
binical interpolations [extracts from rabbinical wri- 
tings] and of useless repetitions; and to read or 
chant with solemnity.” Further, the delivery by 
the hazan of a weekly lecture or discourse upon the 
section read from the Law was asked for; the same 
to be “explanatory of its meaning, edifying to the 
young, gratifying to the old, and instructive to 
every age and class of society.” Other demands 
were made for the abolition of profane offerings, 
“and not to insult us with bad Spanish or Portu- 
guese”; these demands having reference to the prac- 
tise of making money donations in public at certain 
stages of the worship, which “offerings” were an- 
nounced aloud in a mongrel Spanish-Portuguese 
dialect, replete with linguistic and grammatical 
errors. The society numbered nearly fifty members: 
but its efforts did not meet with the approval of the 
congregational authorities; and in 1828 Harby re- 
moved to New York, where he died the same year. 
Those remaining, however, rented a 
First Re- hall and conducted their worship ac- 
form Con- cording to their own modernized ideas; 
gregation and thus the first conservatively Re- 
in America. form congregation in America, with 
David Nunez Carvalho as honorary 
reader, was formed by those of Sephardic stock, the 
lineal descendants of the rationalizing and cultured 
Sephardim of ancient days. 

It may always be a moot question how far these 
innovations—which were then held to strike at the 
fundamental principles of Judaism—were influenced 
or suggested by the antecedent Reform movement 
in Germany, where, ten years earlier, Jacobson had 
originated a similar introduction of the vernacular 
into the Hebrew liturgy, and of the vernacular ser- 
mon and hymns (at Seesen, Berlin, and Hamburg). 
The probabilities seem greatly in favor of the sup- 
position that the Charleston movement was inde- 
pendent, if for no other reason than that the aristo- 
cratic Sephardim of that community would have ' 
felt it derogatory merely to adopt what Ashkenazim 
(Germans and Poles) had inaugurated: such was 
the feeling existent in religious as well as social 
matters between these two great bodies of Jews. 
Thus inaugurated, this conservative reform, aiming 
at the esthetic and intelligent development of divine 
service, although perhaps not immediately success- 
ful, showed in the sequence of events that it had 
struck lasting root; for when, in 1840, a new syna- 
gogue was built by the congregation, then under the 
guidance of Rev. Gustavus Posnanski (of German 
extraction), who had been minister since 1835, an 
organ and choir were introduced, together with a 
prayer-ritual modified after the Hamburg prayer- 
book. This led to the secession of the Orthodox 
minority, and to the formation by them of a separate 
congregation; which schism continued until recon- 
solidation took place in 1866. The Charleston move- 
ment toward a conservative reform, thus inaugu- 
rated, gradually lost force, owing probably to the 
complete lack of theologically equipped leaders. It 
did not appear again with any prominence for three 
or four decades, when, under the name of Conserva- 
tives, various important congregations—hitherto Or- 
thodox—adopted some of the features of Reform 
(introduction of the organ, family pews, and an 
abbreviated liturgy). Among these congregations 
were Bnai Jeshurun (Henry S. Jacobs, minister) 
and Shaaray Tefilla (F. de Sola Mendes, minister), 
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both in New York, the former in 1876, the latter in 
1878. 

But although the Charleston movement thus sub- 
sided for an interval, the opportunity had offered 
meanwhile for the interweaving on a larger scale of 
the third strand in the fabric of American Judaism, 
that of the more radical, more rationalistic, scholarly 
German Reform. In 1848 fifteen gentlemen in New 
York, of German extraction, having constituted a 
“Cultus Verein,” organized the Emanu-E] Society, 
“to introduce an improved form of divine ser- 
vice.” They were in the main the same who were 
influential in founding the Order of B’ne B’rith. 
By 1845 their numbers had increased to 88; holding 
service in a private dwelling at the corner of Grand 
and Clinton streets, with Leo Merzbacher (born at 

Fürth, 1809; died, New York, 1856) as 


Foreign- their rabbi and G. M. Cohen as hazan. 
Born About the same time, or possibly a 
Rabbis. little before, the Har Sinai Reform con- 


gregation was formed in Baltimore, 
with the adoption of the Hamburg Temple ritual 
(“ Sinai,” i. 199); and was incorporated Nov. 1, 1843. 
But for a considerable period Reform made little 
headway. The representative leaders of the Ortho- 
dox wing, who strenuously opposed all innovations, 
were, in the order of their arrival in America, Isaac 
Leeser, conspicuous for his literary activity (born in 
Westphalia, 1806; merchant and teacher in Rich- 
mond, Va., 1824; minister in Philadelphia, 1830; died 
there 1868); Samuel M. Isaacs (born in Holland, 
1804; installed at New York, 1839; died there, 1878); 
Morris J. Raphall (born at Stockholm, 1797 | in- 
stalled at Birmingham, England, 1841, New York 
1849; died, 1868), the latter two both active in New 
York; Abraham de Sola (born at London, 1825; in- 
stalled at Montreal, 1847; died there, 1882); and Sa- 
bato Morais (born at Leghorn, 1823; installed at Phil- 
adelphia, 1851; died there, 1897). 

On the other side, in addition to Dr. Merzbacher, 
the representatives of the more strenuous and, 
speaking generally, more scholarly German Reform 
movement were: Max Lilienthal (born in Bavaria, 
1815; installed at New York 1844, at Cincinnati 1856, 
died there, 1882); Isaac M. Wise (born in Bohemia, 
1819; installed at Albany 1846, Cincinnati 1854; died 
there, 1900); Isidore Kalish (born in Prussia, 1816; 
installed at Cleveland 1850, at Newark 1870; died 
there, 1886); James K. Gutheim (born in Prussia, 
1817; installed at Cincinnati 1845, at New York 1866, 
at New Orleans 1868; died there, 1886); David Ein- 
horn (born in Bavaria, 1519; installed at Pesth 1848, at 
Baltimore 1855, at New York 1866; died there, 1879); 
Samuel Adler (born at Worms, 1810; installed at 
Alzey 1844, at New York 1856; died there, 1891); 
B. Felsenthal (born in Bavaria, 1822; installed at 
Chicago 1854); and Liebman Adler, of a more con- 
servative cast (born at Weimar, 1812: installed at De- 
troit 1855, at Chicago 1861; died there, 1892). These 
leaders avowedly belonged to the radical German 
Reform school, which, not content with such minor 
innovations in public worship as the Charleston con- 
gregation had inaugurated, demanded an adjust- 
ment to modern times and circumstances of the 
professed principles of Judaism, not of its forms 
merely. 

The movement was of slow growth; for opposi- 
tion to it was active, and feeling ran high. Before 
tracing the history of its final development, the suc- 
cessive arrivals in America of many destined to take 
part in the formative process must benoted. Inthe 
sixties came Samuel Hirsch (born in Rhenish-Prus- 
sia, 1815, officiated in Birkenfeld 1842, in Budapest 
1852, in ‘Philadelphia 1866; died, 1889): Benjamin 


Szold (born in Hungary, 1830; officiated at Balti- 
more 1860); and Marcus M. Jastrow (born at Ro- 
gasen, 1829; officiated at Warsaw 1857, at Worms 
1863, Philadelphia 1866), both belonging to the more 
conservative wing of the Reform party, as did also 
Adolf Hübsch (born in Hungary, 1830; officiated at 
Prague 1861, at New York 1866; died there in 
1884). Next in order of arrival in America were K. 
Kohler (born in Bavaria, 1848; officiated at Detroit 
1869, at Chicago 1871, at New York 1879); Gustav 
Gottheil (born in Pinne, 1827; officiated at Manches- 
ter, England, 1860, and at New York 1878); and 
Alexander Kohut (born in Hungary, 1837; officiated 
at Stuhlweissenberg 1867, at Gr Osswardein 1875, and 
at New York 1884; “died 1894), editor of the * Aruch 
Completum.? To these must be added, as an expo- 
nent of the most radical features of Reform, such 
as the worship on Sunday in lieu of Saturday, 
Emil G. Hirsch (born in Luxemburg, 1851; officiated 
at Daltimore, Louisville and Chicago); and possibly 
as initiating a movement akin to certain sides of the 
Reform Judaism may be mentioned Felix Adler 
(born 1850), professor of Hebrew at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and founder of the Society for Ethical Culture, 
New York. 

A drawback to the usefulness of the older school 
of Reform, profound scholars though many of its 

members were, was felt to exist in the 

Native impossibility for those of German birth 
Preachers. toacquire such complete mastery over 

the spoken English tongueas the pul- 
pit demands. Many of them, indeed, continued to 
preach in German; but the use of English in the pul- 
pit was much advanced by the foundation, through 
theindefatigable organizing power of I. M. Wise, first 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congr egations in 
1818, and next of the Hebrew Union College in Cin- 
cinnati (October, 1875) as the chief aim and purpose 
of that organization. The union began to make 
itself felt at once in American Judaism by the grad- 
uation annually since 1888 of native English-speak- 
ing rabbis, all of whom—so great was the dearth of 
native preachers—at once found positions. Up to 
the present (1901) over seventy have been graduated, 
the most prominent of whom are too conspicuous 
in the public eye to need individual mention here. 
Previous attempts at a theological seminary had 
been made, unsuccessfully, with “Zion College” at 
Cincinnati in 1855, and with “ Maimonides College " 
at Philadelphia in 1867. 

Such coherent shape as this German Reform Ju- 
daism of America possesses was given to it only 
slowly, and mainly through the agency of certain 
conferences of rabbis, which, in emulation of those 
held in Germany in the forties (Brunswick, 1844; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845), were directed to this 
task. At a conference held at Cleveland, O., in 
October, 1855, Wise, Lilienthal, Leeser, Cohn, and 
others were the dominant spirits; and a platform 
was promulgated so sweeping in its conservatism 
as to arouse the vigorous protest of the reformers. 
After stating that all Israelites agreed upon the di- 
vine origin of the Dible, it proceeded to declare the 
Talmud to be the sole legal and obligatory commen- 
tary on the Bible. Against this corollary (see 

“ Sinai," 1855, i. 29) Einhorn protested 
Rabbinical most vigorously, as did also the New 
Conferences. York Emanu-El congregation (“Si- 

nai,” /.e.); and their dissent was ap- 
plauded by Leopold Stein and Ludwig Philipson in 
Germany. Nothing tangible was done, however, 
until 1869, when, in an appeal to their *theologi- 
cally equipped colleagues " (published in the New 
York *Jewish Times," June 1, 1869), Einhorn and 
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Adler issued a call for another conference to meet in 
Philadelphia in November of that year, at which, 
mainly through Einhorn, the following principles of 
Reform Judaism were enunciated : 


A. 


I. Israel’s Messianic goal is not the restoration of a Jewish 
state and its seclusion from other nations, but the union of all 
peoples in the knowledge of the One Supreme God, the unifica- 
tion of all mankind, and their elevation to purity and holiness. 

II. The destruction of Israel's independence is not to be con- 
sidered as the punishment for Israel's sinfulness, but as the ful- 
filment of the divine purpose in sending Israel forth into the 
world upon its priestly mission, to lead men to a correct knowl- 
edge of God and to the performance of His will. 

III. The Aaronic priesthood and the sacrificial services in the 
Temple were but preparatory and temporary steps to the better 
fitting of Israel for this world-wide task. They have therefore 
disappeared now forever; and all references to them in our 
prayers should be in the way of historical mention only. 

IV. The belief in à resurrection of the body has no religious 
foundation in Judaism : the belief in the immortality of the soul 
is the proper formulation for our belief in this connection. 

V. The employment in worship of the Hebrew language, in 
which the priceless treasures of divine revelation have been 
preserved and the immortal monuments of a literature domina- 
ting all civilization have been handed down, must be regulated 
by the knowledge or ignorance of that language by the people 
for whom the ritual is arranged. 


B. 
The male child of a Jewish mother is by the fact of its birth, 
just as much as the female child, a member of the Jewish com- 
munity, even without circumcision. 


In addition, the subjects of marriage and divorce 
were discussed; the law of the land was recognized 
in such matters as the paramount authority, and 
various modifications in keeping with the age were 
promulgated. 

Questions not fully discussed at the conference 
were postponed to another convention to be held the 
following year at Cincinnati. This projected con- 
ference did not take place, however; but in June, 
1871, a convention was held there at which certain 
ill-considered utterances about revelation and a per- 
sonal God were made, which provoked an indignant 
protest by Einhorn and eighteen other Reform rabbis 
(see CONFERENCES). No other Reform conferences 
of note took place until November, 1885, when at 
Pittsburg, in obedience to a call issued by Kohler, 
another attempt was made to formulate principles 
and to reconcile differences. The following is an 
abstract of the Pittsburg resolutions: | 


.  Art.1 declares that Judaism conveys the highest conception 
of God and of His relation to man; that God is the Creator and 
Ruler of the World, Father and Educator of the human race. 

Art. 2 treasures the Holy Seriptures as the record of Divine 
Revelation, and of the consecration of the Jewish people as the 
missionaries of the One God. In composition and literary ar- 
rangement, the Scriptures are only the work of men, with the 
unavoidable limitations of their age. 

Art. 3 welcomes the results of natural science as the best helps 
to the understanding of the working of Divine Love in the 
world, the Bible serving as guide to illustrate the Divine Power 
working within us. 

Art. 4 regards the Mosaic laws as intended for the training of 
the Jews of Palestine in their former surroundings; that only 
the moral laws are divine; and that all social, political, and 
priestly statutes, inconsistent with our modern habits and views, 
are to be rejected. 

. Art. 5 declares that the Mosaic-rabbinical laws on diet, purity, 

and dress fail to imbue modern Jews with the spirit of priestly 
holiness ; and that their observance to-day would obstruct rather 
than enhance moral and spiritual elevation. 

Art. 6 proclaims Israel’s Messianic hope to be the hope for the 
establishment of the authority of peace, truth, justice, and love 
among all men. No return to Palestine is expected. nor the re- 
institution there of a Jewish state, or of a worship conducted by 
descendants of Aaron. 

Art. 7 declares Judaism to be an ever-growing, progressive, 
and rational religion of modern civilization, and asserts the ne- 
Sere of preserving identity with the great past of the Jewish 
nation. 

Art. 8 hails the efforts made by various religious denomina- 
tions toward removing the barriers separating sect from sect. 

Art. 9 declares it to be the duty of Jews to spread the knowl- 
edge of their religious truths and mission among Jews and 
Gentiles.. 

Art. 10 declares the present agitated state of Judaism to be a 
period of transition from a blind belief in authority and exclu- 


sion to a rational and humanitarian conception of religion ; and 
that the masses, therefore, should be enlightened as to the his- 
tory and mission of the Jewish people, and their social and spir- 
itual condition elevated through press, pulpit, and school. 


The declarations of the Pittsburg conference, while 
toa great extent acceptable to all shades of Judaism, 
contained, nevertheless, certain planks that gave dire 
offense to the more Orthodox—notably to those de- 
claring against the hope for the restoration of Pales- 
tine as a Jewish home, and against the dietary laws, 
etc. Various pronouncements at the conference in 
favor of Sunday services and discussions arising 
from motions favoring the admission of proselytes 
without circumcision evoked a heated agitation, 
which eventually led to the foundation (May 9, 1886) 
of the Orthodox Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York, the main moving spirit in which was Morais, 
who was its director until his death. 

One of the first cares of the Reform movement 
was naturally for an improvement in the traditional 
prayer-ritual. Moderate changes, as already shown, 
had been advocated by the Charleston movement, 
and also in the various prayer-books successively put 
forth by Szold and Jastrow, by Wise in his “ Min- 
hag America,” by Hübsch, and by others; but the 
most radical—embodying principles afterward for- 
mulated by the Philadelphia conference—was that of 
Einhorn, “ ‘Olat ha-Tamid” (The Perpetual Offer- 
ing), published 1856, with German translation; ed- 

ited in English by E. G. Hirsch in 1896. 


The Good work in the line of harmonizing 
Union the various independent rituals that 
Prayer-  hadsprung up in all the decades of at- 
Book. tempted ritual reform was done by the 


Central Conference of American rabbis 
(organized in Detroit, 1889; Isaac M. Wise, first presi- 
dent) in producing the * Union Prayer-book,” which, 
to a very large extent, was founded on the Einhorn 
book (1894-95). Laboring under certain imperfections 
of literary style and a rather vague expression of 
Reform ideas, it is nevertheless, in point of practical 
utility, à considerable improvement over its prede- 
cessors, and has accordingly been adopted in the 
majority of Reform and even Conservative congre- 
gations in America—contributing thus to the great 
desideratum of a uniformity of service all over the 
United States. A “Union Hymnal,” published by 
the same conference in 1897, exhibits the weak fea- 
tures of the prayer-book to an even greater degree— 
a proposed new edition will probably remove the 
latter. Unification of Sunday-school instruction has 
also been a department in which the Central Confer- 
ence has worked most acceptably (the Hebrew Sab- 
bath-School Union being founded in 1886 with Rabbi 
David Philipson, of Cincinnati, as president). For 
the educational development in American Judaism, 
see SABBATH-SCHOOL and CONFIRMATION. 

The distinctive tendency of progressive American 
Judaism has thus been toward a scholarly and ear- 
nest development from the Ancient or Orthodox 
phase, in the light of the circumstances and demands 
created by the new sphere and the modern age. As 
concerns its future course in the United States, it 
seems destined by its numbers and its vigor to bea 
prominent factor in the development of the Judaism 
of the world. Any future addition of qualifying 
elements can come only from the Orthodox side of 
European Jewry; that is, from the oppressed dis- 
tricts of eastern Europe. Since 1882, these have 
been arriving in large numbers throughout the 
United States. But possessed of learning as well as 
intelligence, such elements will in all probability, 
after a generation or two in their new surroundings, 
conform themselves to the mean between extreme 
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Orientalism and extreme Reform. It is to this mean 
that American Judaism as a whole is tending. Ex- 
"^ perience teaches that Oriental ortho- 

Future Ele- doxy in a free country does not long 
ments and successfully withstand the rationali- 
Problems. zing influence of modern culture. It 
is true, however, that the principles of 

Reform Judaism have been frequently misunder- 


stood by-the masses and misapplied by incompetent 


leaders, With detrimental results, ‘The error of dis- 
proportionate demolition, as well as the evil of rest- 
lessness, resulting in irreverence for things once 
held sacred, are beginning to be perceived and de- 
plored. Nevertheless, fanatical hostilities between 
leaders of religious thought are no longer known, 
each side having arrived at the conclusion that in an 
interchange of ideas lies true wisdom. The restora- 
tion of Sabbath sanctity, the systematic education 
of the young, public worship well ordered and in 
the vernacular—these are the problems in which both 
sides are to-day joining hands for common effort. 
In connection with the last-named field, the efforts 
of the National Council of Jewish Women—formed 
in Chicago in 1898—are noteworthy. Remarkable 
also have been the attempts to lend a religious tinge 
to the common leisure-day (Sunday) by holding wor- 
ship thereon in various Reform temples and the en- 
deavors of the more conservative to similarly provide 
religious edification for those engrossed in commerce 
on the seventh day by holding special services late 
on Friday evenings. See SUNDAY SERVICES. 

A Sabbath Observance League was founded in 
New York in 1868, but it accomplished little. Re- 
suscitated under various auspices from time to time, 
results are not even yet tangible; but the growing 
disposition in large cities to observe Saturday as a 
holiday in the commercial world, together with the 
dawning perception that the reputable Christian re- 
spects the Jew in direct proportion as, other things 
considered, he respects his ancestral religion, may 
yet achieve what formal attempts have failed to 
accomplish. While the rite of circumcision was 
violently denounced as barbarous by the early Re- 
form rabbis of radical stripe (see L. Zunz on “ Cir- 
cumcision,” Frankfort, 1844; also S. Holdheim, 
Schwerin and Berlin,1844; Abraham Geiger,“ Gesam- 
melte Werke,” v. 181, 202, and Einhorn, “Sinai,” 
ji. 699, iii. 796), the tendency is now to listen to 
what medical science teaches of the prophylactic 
value of the rite from moral, mental, and sanitary 
standpoints (Bryant, “Phimosis” in “The Practice 
of Surgery,” pp. 632, 708; Sayre, * Orthopedic Sur- 
gery,” 1876; and T. Gaillard Thomas, “The Higher 
Functions of Medicine,” pp. 7-10); and while to some 


extent not conforming to the rite, Reform is no longer. 


violently antagonistic. Regarding the belief in tbe 
restoration of Israel to Palestine—so stoutly disa- 
vowed by earlier reform— see the article ZIONISM. 
On the practical side any account of American 
Judaism would be incomplete without reference to 
the orders peculiar to it (see ORDERS). 
Orders Perhaps the most potent agencies, in 
and As- point of the greatest good to the great- 
sociations. est number in the educational field, are 
institutions such as the Jewish Trade 
Schools (New York Technical Institute, 1888); the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School (founded in New 
York, 1890; enlarged, 1899); the Woodbine (N. J.) 
Agricultural School (founded 1894 by the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund); and the National Farm School at 
Doylestown, Pa. (founded 1896 by Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf of Philadelphia) The practical work 
of all of these is leavened by Jewish religious instruc- 
tion. Young Men's Hebrew Associations exist in 


many cities. "The parent association—and by much 
the most conspicuous of them—is that in New York 
(founded 1874), which of late (1901) has exhibited 
renewed vitality and vigor. Similar work on a very 
large scale has been for years accomplished in the 
lower portion of the city by the New York Educa- 
tional Alliance (founded 1889), in a building erected 


by communai effort, but placed upon à permanent 


endowment footing by the wise munificence of Baron 
de Hirsch. Al these institutions, to which muy bc 


added the benevolent * Sisterhoods " organized in the 
congregations for personal effort in philanthropic 
work (first suggested by Dr. Gustav Gottheil, Feb. 
3, 1889), are destined to have an important influence 
in Americanizing a large number of the youth (of 
both sexes) born in the United States of European 
parentage, whose religious inclinations, on attaining 
adult age, are toward the mean of American Ju- 
daism, rather than toward the extremes of either the 
Oriental or the ultra-Reform phases. 

In point of literary activity, the productiveness 
of American Judaism has not been hitherto en- 
ergetic. In addition to a very large number of 
periodicals, weekly and monthly (see PERIODICALS), 
the purposes of enlightenment have been served 
by the various successive publication societies (see 
AMERICAN JEWISH PUBLICATION Society and Jew- 
ISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA). The fol- 
lowing is a list of works in various departments of 
Judaism (theoretical and practical), published in the 
United States: 


Bible.—I. Leeser, "Jewish Family Bible," 1853; A. de Sola, 
‘* Behemoth Hatemeoth ” (Unclean Animals), 1848 ; idem, '* San- 
itary Institutions of the Hebrews,” 1860; I. M. Wise, “* Pronaos 
to Holy Writ”; M. Flügel, ' Spirit of Biblical Legislation ”; I. 
Kalish, ‘‘ Guide for Rational Inquiries into Biblical Writings "'; 
B. Szold, ** The Book of Job,with a New Commentary ”’ (Hebrew), 
1886; M. Heilprin, * Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, 
Translated and Critically Examined,” 1879; H. Berkowitz, ** The 
Open Bible," 1896; A. B. Ehrlich, " Mikra ki-Pheschuto " (crit- 
ical notes in Hebrew on the Bible), 1899-1900. 

Talmud.—I. Kalish, 'A Sketch of the Talmud”; A. Hahn, 
" Rabbinical Dialecties," 1879; M. Mielziner, “ Jewish Law of 
Marriage and Divorce in Ancient and Modern Times," 1884; 
idem, "Introduction to the Talmud,” 1891; S. Mendelsohn, 
" Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Hebrews,” 1891; B. C, 
Remondino, ‘‘ History of Circumcision”; D. W. Amram, ** The 


Jewish Law of Divorce,” 1899; M. Jastrow, ** Dictionary of the 


Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic 
Literature," 1886; Margolis, Max L., " Commentarius Isaacidis," 
1891; idem, “The Columbia College MS. of Meghilla," 1592; 
C. Levias, " Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom of the Babylonian 
Talmud," 1900; M. L. Rodkinson, * New Edition of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud” (English translation), 1896; S. Sekles, " The 
Poetry of the Talmud,” 1880; A. Huebsch, “* Gems of the Orient,” 
1880; L. Weiss, ''Talmudic and Other Legends," 1888; H. Pol- 
ano, “Selections from the Talmud"; Alexander Kohut, ** The 
Ethics of the Fathers," 1885; A. S. Isaacs, "Stories from the 
Rabbis,” 1890; Henry Cohen, ** Talmudic Sayings," 1894. 
Theology.—i. Leeser, * The Jews and the Mosaic Law,” 1898; 
I. M. Wise, " Essence of Judaism," 1857; idem, " The Cosmic 
God," 1876; A. Hàhn, “ Judaism and Christianity," 1888 ; idem, 
* Arguments for the Existence of God”: F. de Sola Mendes, ^ A 
Hebrew’s Reply to the Missionaries,” 1876; L. Grossman, ** Ju- 
daism and the Science of Religion "; K. Kohler, ** Ethical Basis 
of Judaism," 1887 ; M. Rabbinowitz, " Ha-Mabanaim " (Hebrew), 
1888; J. H. Hertz, ''Bacbya,the Jewish Thomas à Kempis,” 
1898; B. Drachman, ** The Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel,” 1899. 
Jewish History and Literature.—History: M. J. Raphall, 
* Post-Biblieal History of the Jews," 1856; A. de Sola, * The 
Jews of Persia," 1819 ; idem, ‘‘ Shabbethai Tsevi," 1869; idem, 
“The Jews of Poland," 1870; idem, ** The Jews of France," 1871; 
I. M. Wise, ‘‘ History of the Israelitish Nation," 1854; idem, 
** History of the Second Commonwealth,” 1880; idem, ** Martyr- 
dom of Jesus of Nazareth”; H. S. Morais, ‘‘ Eminent Israelites 
of the Nineteenth Century," 1880; idem, '* Jews of Philadelphia ”; 
idem, ‘The Daggatouns," 1882; I. Markens, “The Hebrews 
in America," 1888; E. Schreiber, ** Reform Judaism and Its 
Pioneers," 1892; E. G. Hirsch, *" The Crucifixion,” 1892; M. J. 
Kohler, “Rebecca Franks," 1894; D. Philipson, ** European 
Jewries," 1886 ; S. Wolf, “The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, 
and Philanthropist,” 1895: idem, ‘‘ Mordecai Manuel Noah," 
1897: idem, "Influence of the Jews on the Progress of the 
World," 1898: J. Krauskopf, ** The Jews and Moors in Spain," 
1880; C. P. Daly and Max J. Kohler, * Settlement of the Jews in 
North America," 1893; M. Jahlomstein, '* Dibre Yeme Arzot ha- 
Berit " (Hebrew), 1893; G. A. Kohut, *' Correspondence between 
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the Jews of Malabar and New York," 1897; M. Flügel, ‘* Israel, 
the Biblical Peop!e," 1900; H. Iliowizi, “Jewish Dreams and 
Realities.” Literature: I. Kalish, ** The Sefer Yezirah,” 1877; 
Emma Lazarus, * Songs of a Semite," 1883 ; D. Philipson, “* The 
Jew in English Fiction," 1889; G. Rosenzweig, 'Masseket 
America" (Hebrew), 1892; H. Rosenthal * Koheleth: Worte 
des Sammlers," 1893; idem, “Shir ha-Shirim: Das Lied der 
Lieder," 1893; M. Rosenfeld, "Songs from the Ghetto,” 1898 ; 
M. M. Dolitzky. "Shire Menahem” (Hebrew), 1900; W. Pop- 
per, " Censorship of Hebrew Books," 1899; N. S. Lebowitz, 
* Yehudah Arieh mi-Modena " (Hebrew), 2d ed., 1901. 

Prayer-Books.—l. Leeser, * Daily Prayers," 1847 : I. M. Wise, 
. Minharz .rxnuerica,?? 1S56; D. Einhorn, ** *Olat-Tamid,.”? 1S56;z 
ib., second edition, ed. by E. G. Hirsch, 1896 : B. Szold and M. 
Jastrow, "^ Abodath Israel," 1864 and 1871; M. Jastrow, '* Heg- 
yon Leb (Hausandacht)," 1875; I. P. Mendes, * Pure Words," 
1884; New York Board of Jewish Ministers, “ Jewish Home 
Prayer-book," 1888; idem, '*The Door of Hope" (prayers at 
the cemetery), 1898; Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
“Union Hebrew Prayer-book," 1894-95 ; G. Gottheil, "Sun and 
Shield," 1896; M. Jastrow, *' The Haggadah Service for Pass- 
over”; H. Berkowitz, '* Kiddush, or Sabbath Sentiment," 1897 ; 
Annie J. Levi, ** Meditations of the Heart," 1900. 

Hymns.—Penina Moise, * Hymns Written for the Use of He- 
brew Congregations,” 2d ed., 1856; I. M. Wise, "Hymns, 
Psalms, and Prayers," 1857: G. Gottheil, * Hymns and Anthems 
Adapted for Jewish Worship," 1887 ; F. de Sola Mendes, ‘* Syna- 
gogue and School," 1887 ; I. S. Moses, ** Sabbath-school Hymnal,” 
1894; Conference of American Rabbis, '* Union Hymnal,” 1897. 

Sermons.—1. Leeser, ' Sermons and Discourses on the Jewish 
Religion," 1837, ete.; D. Einhorn, * Ausgewählte Predigten "; 
J. Krauskopf, " Evolution and Judaism"; F. de Sola Mendes, 
"'Tyndallism and Judaism,” 1874; L. Adler, ‘Sabbath Home 
Thoughts”; A. Huebsch, "Sermons and Lectures” (memorial 
volume), 1885; H. Baar, "Addresses on Homely and Religious 
Subjects,” 1880; K. Kohler, ‘‘ Backward or Forward |? 1885; S. 
Schindler, ** Messianic Expectations and Modern Judaism,” 1886 ; 
M. H. Harris, ‘* Temple Israel Pulpit,” 1891-96 ; Conference of 
American Rabbis, * The American Jewish Pulpit,” 1896. 

Calendars.—J. J. Lyons and Abraham de Sola, ** Jewish Calen- 
dar for Fifty Years, with an Introductory Essay on the Jewish 
Calendar," 1854 ; A. N. Coleman, * American Hebrew Manual, a 
Calendar for Eighteen Years," etc., 1883; E. M. Myers, ** Centu- 
rial, " 1890; Harkavy’s ''People's Calendar," 1895-1900; Cyrus 
Adler, ** American Jewish Year Book," 5660, etc. 

School- Books.—Simha C. Peixotto, '* Catechism of Bible His- 
tory ”; J. Katzenberg, 'Biblieal History’; S. Deutsch, ''Bi- 
ble History," 18/5; F. de Sola Mendes, ‘! Child’s First Bible," 
1875: idem, “‘ Outlines of Bible History,” 1886; Adolph Moses 
and I. S. Moses, ** The Pentateuch,” 1881; idem, ** The Historical 
Books of the Bible," 1881; idcm, '* Ethics of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures? ; H. Abarbanel, ** English School and Family Reader for 
Israelites,” 1888; J. Rrauskopf and H. Berkowitz, "'Bibie 
Ethics”; M. H. Harris, ‘* The People of the Book," 1890; H. P. 
Mendes, ** Jewish History, Ethically Presented," 1896; Annie J. 
Moses, ** Bible Stories," 1900 ; S. Hecht, ** Post-Biblical History,” 
1896. Religion: “ Johlson's Mosaic Religion." translated by I. 
Leeser, 1830 ; I. Leeser, “ Catechism for Jewish Children,” 1839- 
56; M. N. Nathan, * Road to Faith," 1860; B. Szold and I. M. 
Wise, '* Catechism of Judaism" ; G. Jacobs, * Elementary Cate- 
chism of Judaism" ; J. M. de Sola, " Jewish Student's Compan- 
ion," 1880; idem, * Confirmation Manual? (no date); K. Koh- 
ler. ' Guide for Instruction in Judaism," 1898. See also CHAU- 
TAUQUA, JEWISH; AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY ; 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS; ZIONISM. 


Judaism in the United States has been most fortu- 
nate in securing testimony of esteem from political 
authorities and, from representatives of the Christian 
faith, to a degree unheard of—and perhaps impossi- 
ble—in Europe. "Thehighest legislative body in the 
land, the national Congress in Washington, has re- 
peatedly invited Jewish ministers to open its pub- 
lic sessions with prayer; the earliest instance in the 
Senate was afforded by M. J. Raphall, Feb. 1, 1860, 
followed, among others, by Abraham de Sola, Jan. 
9, 1872; L. Stern, Aug. 12, 1876; H. Pereira Mendes, 
1884; J. Silverman, 1892. Similarly the House of 
Representatives there was opened by M. Jastrow in 

1869; E. G. Hirsch, March, 1892; E. N. 

Cordial Calisch, April 7, 1892, and I. M. Wise, 

Relations 1892. Of the numerous state legis- 
with Ohris- latures, New York has invited Max 
tians. Schlesinger of Albany (repeatedly 
since 1867); Virginia, E. N. Calisch 
(frequently since 1891); Alabama, Oscar J. Cohen of 
Mobile; and New Jersey, N. Rosenau, 1901. Isaac 
L. Leucht was honored in the same way by the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the state of Louisiana; and 
the Republican National Convention at St. Louis, in 
1896, made Samuel Sale one of its chaplains. 


Nor has this cordial recognition of Judaism as a 
church been confined to non-religious bodies: Jew- 
ish ministers in America have been so frequently in- 
vited to address Christian audiences in the churches 
of the latter that the incident no longer attracts 
special attention. The earliest steps in this direction 
were taken by M. Lilienthal and I. M. Wise of Cincin- 
nati, who repeatedly preached in Christian churches; 


while among those who have accepted similar invi- 
tations in Unitarian, Universalist, i.utheran, and 


Presbyterian churches have been J. Krauskopf, in 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Des Moines, Cheyenne, 
also in Huntsville, Ala.; I. Aaron, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Hamilton, Ont.; H. J. Messing, in Hannibal, 

Mo., 1897; L. Stern, in Washington, D. C., 1899; I. 

L. Leucht and Max Heller in New Orleans, La.; S. 

Hecht, in Milwaukee, Wis.; S. Sale, in Baltimore, 

Md.; A. Guttman, in Syracuse, N. Y., 1899; R. 

Lasker, repeatedly at summer services in Winthrop, 

Mass.; W. S. Friedman, for ten successive Sundays 

in Denver, Col.; Emil G. Hirsch, very frequently in 

Chicago; G. Gottheil, in New York and Brooklyn; 

F. de Sola Mendes, at the Talmage “Jubilee” in 

Brooklyn; M. J. Gries, in Cleveland, O., and Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn.; L. Mayer, in Pittsburg; Joseph 

Leucht, Newark, N. J.; H. Berkowitz, First Unity 

Church of Philadelphia, also repeatedly in Method- 

ist and Unitarian churches at Kansas City; E. N. 

Calisch, Baptist Church, Peoria; M. Schlesinger and 

Alexander Lyons, Congregational Church, Albany, 

N. Y.; O. J. Cohen, Methodist Church, Dallas, Tex. ; 

and Meldola de Sola, at St. George’s Church, Mon- 

treal, 1886 (lecture on the Jewish dietary laws). 

At the Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1898 

Emil G. Hirsch was one of the leaders in speech and 

action; while as recently as 1900, Jewish ministers 

were welcomed to prominent participation in the 

New York State Conference of Religions, both in 

preparing papers for the same (H. Berkowitz, M. H. 

Harris, R. Grossman) and in compiling a union rit- 

ual for the use of the conference (G. Gottheil). 

Christian congregations have frequently wor- 
shiped in Jewish temples, as, for instance, St. 

George's Episcopal in the United Hebrew Congre- 

gations’ Temple at St. Louis, 1888; several Presbyte- 

rian congregations and a Unitarian congregation in 

Pittsburg at the Jewish temple there, 1885, etc. ; the 

First Baptist Church of Newark, N. J., at the local 

temple in 1889. In October, 1895, Miss Florence 

Buck, of the Unity Church, Cleveland, O., preached 

in the temple of that city, and vice versa Jewish con- 

gregations were offered the use of churches for their 
regular divine service on Sabbath and holy days. 

So, for instance, the Sinai congregation in Chicago, 

after the great fire had destroyed its temple in 1871, 

assembled for a long time in a Congregational church 

for regular worship. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. P. Daly, The Settlement of the Jews in 
North America, ed. Max J. Kohler, New York. 1893: Isaac 
Markens, The Hebrews in America, New York, 1888; Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book, 5661, ed. Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, 
1900; Publications of the Am. Jew. Historical Society, 1893 
et seq. : L. Geiger, Abraham Geiger's Nachgelassene Schrif- 
ten, vol. v., Berlin, 1876; H. L. Pinckney and Abraham Moise, 
A Selection fromthe Miscellaneous Writings of the Late 
Isaac Harby, Esq., Charleston, 1829; D. Einhorn, in the peri- 
odical Sinai, 1855. 
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AMERICAN HEBREW, THE: A'weckly 
journal, the first number of which was published in 
New York city, Nov. 21, 1879. It was founded chiefly 
through the efforts of F. de Sola Mendes, who, to- 
gether with Philip Cowen, the publisher of the paper 
from its first number, interested several other persons 
in the formation of a corporation to issue the paper,. 


American Hebrew, The 
American Jewish Publication Soc. 
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which corporation was named “The American He- 
brew Publishing Company.” In the third number 
of this periodical, its policy was declared as follows: 
“Tt is not controlled by one person, nor is it inspired 
by one. Its editorial staff comprises men of diverse 
shades of opinion on ritualistic matters in Judaism, 
but meu who are determined to combine their energies 
for the common cause of Judaism.” At the outset of 

its career, “The American Hebrew ” 


Origin was conducted—and is to this day—by 
and Man- a board of editors, in which only one 
agement. change has been made—that change 


being rendered necessary by the death 
of one of its members. To insure absolute imper- 
sonality in all matters pertaining to the paper, the 
names of the persons forming this board have never 
been published. 

During the persecutions of the Rumanian Jews 
that followed the signing of the Treaty of Berlin 
(1878)—which treaty, it was hoped, would alleviate, 
rather than aggravate, the condition of the Jews 
of Rumania—* The American Hebrew ” published a 
number of important letters on the subject from 
European writers, which led the American Jews to 
exercise their influence on behalf of their suffering 
coreligionists abroad. 

The persecution of the Russian Jews that began 
with the enforcement throughout Russia of the May 
Laws in 1881 caused a large immigration of these 
Jews to the United States. In England and America, 
immigration aid associations were formed ; and “The 
American Hebrew ” assisted in the formation in New 
York of the “ Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society,” which 
cared for the immigrants on their arrival in the United 
States; though this journal was not connected in any 
other way with the society. 

Among the leading figures in Jewish life that “ The 
American Hebrew” has introduced to American 


Judaism may be named Emma LAZARUS, who at- _ 


tained distinction as a poet. Under the management 
of this journal, Miss Lazarus published her * Dance 
of Death," a fourteenth-century tragedy, based on 
authentic documents placed at her disposal by Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch. Subsequently Miss Lazarus con- 
tributed the first poem she translated from the origi- 
nal Hebrew, which appeared in the issue for May 11, 
1888. In “The American Hebrew” Miss Lazarus 
advocated industrial education for the younger gen- 
eration of Russian refugees; her efforts in this direc- 
tion, together with those of other earnest writers, 
leading ultimately to the founding of the “ Hebrew 
Technical Institute” in New York city, which was 
the first. institution of its kind in the United States. 

Special numbers of *'The American Hebrew " have 
been published from time to time. <A noteworthy 
issue was that of the memorial number commemora- 
tive of the death of Emma Lazarus. This was pub- 
lished in December, 1887, and contained tributes in 
prose and verse from the pens of Browning, Whittier, 
Warner, Stedman, Hay, Burroughs, Dana, Eggleston, 
Boyesen, Maurice Thompson, and Savage. 

Three years later (1890), “ The American Hebrew ” 
published a unique religio-literary symposium, en- 
titled “A Consensus on Prejudice.” Among the 
contributors to this number were such prominent 

educators as President James McCosh 


Religio- of Princeton University, President 
Literary Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Univer- 

Sym- sity, and Prof. Crawford H. Toy. The 
posium. Christian Church was represented by 


Bishops Potter, Littlejohn, and Coxe, 
and Doctors Vincent, Dix, Crosby, Chadwick, New- 
ton, Buckley, Hale, and Gladden. Literary men also 
contributed to this number; and among the leading 


ones were Holmes, Curtis, Burroughs, Howells, Hay, 
and Higginson. Zebulon B. Vance, Robert G. Inger- 
soll, and many others represented the public men. 
These persons all gave their views on the causes of 
the existing prejudice against the Jews, and sug- 
gested means for its dissipation. Among the more 
important literary contributions published in the col- 
umns of “The American Hebrew ” must be instanced 
Max J. Kohler's edition of Judge Daly’s work on the 
“Settlement of the Jews in America." There, too, 
many important discussions bearing on the develop- 
ment of Judaism in America have been carried on. 

Since its publication “The American Hebrew ” has 
absorbed several Jewish periodicals, among which 
have been * The Jewish Chronicle? of Baltimore, 
Mad., in 1880; “Jewish Tidings” of Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1895; “The Jewish Reformer,” a weekly journal 
conducted for a time by Kaufmann Kohler, I. S.- 
Moses, and Emil G.. Hirsch, in 1886. 

Among other matters of publie interest in which 
“The American Hebrew” has taken an important part 

are the establishment in New York city 
Active in of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Matters of and the dispatch, in 1900, of a special 
Public commissioner(David Blaustein) to visit 
Interest. Rumania for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the condition of the Rumanian 
Jews. Mr. Blaustein contributed a series of compre- 
hensive reports on the subject of his investigations; 
and in them he also discussed the question of emigra- 
tion, which had then already begun. These reports 
appeared in the October and November issues of 
“The American Hebrew ” for 1900. 

Editorially, *The American Hebrew" stands for 
conservatism in Judaism. Nevertheless, the col- 
umns of this journal are ever open to the discussion 
of views with which it can in no way accord, but 
which may be of interest to its readers. Nearly all 
the prominent Jewish writers and communal work- 
ers in the United States have been contributors to 
its pages. “The American Hebrew” has always 
avoided the publication of purely private or social 
news, thus resisting an almost universal tendency 
among modern American. newspapers. p H. v 


AMERICAN ISRAELITE, THE: A weekly 
journal established in Cincinnati, O., in July, 
1854, by Isaac Mayer Wise under the title of “The 
Israelite.” It had two objects: (1) to propagate the 
principles of Reform Judaism; and (2) to keep the 
Israelites that lived—often singly or in communities 
of two or three families, in the numerous small towns 
of the United States—in touch with Jewish affairs, 
thus contributing to save them to Judaism. “The 
American Israelite” has always advocated progres- 
sive—that is, Reform—Judaism, while planting itself 
on the platform of Americanism. It has constantly 
maintained that American Jews are differentiated 
from American Christians in religion only, not in na- 
tionality, and that there is no such thing to-day as a 
Jewish nation. l 

For some time Edward Bloch and Herman M. Moos 
were associated with Dr. Wise as publishers. On 
Jan. 1, 1875, Leo Wise, the eldest son of the editor, 
became business manager, and the editorial manage- 
ment gradually passed into his hands; though Dr. 
Wise wrote the leaders and most of the editorial 
paragraphs uninterruptedly up to the time of his 
death (March 26, 1900). Since the latter date the 
management has been assisted by Rabbi David Philip- 
son of Cincinnati, as editorial writer, and by Dr. 
Louis Grossmann of Cincinnati, and Dr. Julius Wise 
of Chicago, as editorial contributors. On July 1, 
1874, the title of the paper was changed to “The 
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American Israelite,” as being more in consonance 
with the ideas it represented. In the West and 
the South this periodical has always had a wide 
circulation. 

One of the first things that Dr. Wise learned when 
he undertook to extend the circulation of “The 
Israelite” was that there were very many Jews in 
the country who were not familiar with English. 
To reach and influence these, and to keep them from 
straying from Judaism altogether, he, in 1855, began 
the publication of “Die Deborah,” printed in Ger- 
man. It was conducted on the same lines as “The 
Israelite,” and had similar aims. In this work 
Dr. Wise had associated with him, at different 
times, S. Rothenberg, Max Lilienthal, Solomon 
H. Sonneschein, Heinrich Zirndorf, and Gotthard 
Deutsch. The “Deborah” was discontinued for a 
time at Dr. Wise’s death, but has since been revived. 


Owing to the intimate relations of Dr. Wise with 


“The American Israelite,” much special information 
about the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the Hebrew Union College, and the various 
Rabbinical Conferences is contained in its pages. 

Asa record of the history of the Jews of America 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
files of “The American Israelite” and of the * Deb- 
orah ” are of considerable value. They indicate the 
growth and development of Reform Judaism in 
America, and of its variousinstitutions. Mostof the 
prominent rabbis and Jewish thinkers of the United 
States have been among the literary contributors to 
both periodicals. L. Wi. 


AMERICAN JEWESS, THE: A monthly 
(afterward .quarterly) magazine printed in Chicago 
and New York. There were nine volumes, the first 
appearing in April, 1895, the last in March, 1899. The 
object of the magazine was to offer to the Amer- 
ican Jewess a field for her talents, to bring the Jew- 
ish women of the United States into closer touch 
with each other, and to act as the official organ of 
Jewish women's 'organizations. The editor was 
Rosa Sonnenschein. R. K. 


AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY : A society organized at New York city, 
June 7, 1892, at a meeting convened by Cyrus Adler, 
of Washington, D. C. About forty persons were in 
attendance; Oscar S. Straus was chosen president, 
and Cyrus Adler secretary. 

The objects of the society are the collection and 
preservation of material bearing upon the history of 
Jews in America. It is not sectarian but American, 
and welcomes all students interested in the work as 
part of American history. The society meets annu- 
ally for the transaction of business and the reading 
of papers. Meetings have been held in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. Nine vol- 
umes of publications had been issued. The articles 
of 1893-1900 cover a wide range and contain much 
information and many original documents never be- 
fore published. Oscar S. Straus, in his presiden- 
tial addresses, 1899-97, has each year dwelt upon 
some phase of the history of the Jews in America, 
and outlined work to be pursued by the members 
of the society. In 1899 Cyrus Adler was elected 
president and Oscar S. Straus honorary president. 
The researches of the members have established the 
fact that from an early date Jews participated in 
the social and political life of the American colonies. 
It is impossible to refer in detail to the subjects 
treated in the society's publications, but the follow- 
ing may serve to show the general lines on which 
its society's work has hitherto progressed. 

J.H. Hollander and Leon Hühner have shown that 
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in the English and Dutch colonies Jews claimed and 
were accorded political rights which were denied 
them by the home governments. Cyrus Adler, in 
his articles on the Inquisition in Mexico, has de- 
scribed the persecutions of the Holy Office in that 
country. Incidentally he has shown that Jews were 
among the early settlers there, and that a number, 
driven out by persecution, sought refuge. in the sev- 
enteenth century, in the Philippine Islands and in 
England. G. A. Kohut has done a similar service 
for the Inquisition in South America. Max J.Kohier 
and A. M. Dyer have made important contributions 
to the history of the Jewish community of New York, 
as have Rev. Henry Cohen and Rev. David Philipson 
to that of the settlement of the Jews in Texas and 
Ohio respectively. Kayserling has described the 
colonization of the South American countries by the 
Jews and the early literary activity of the Jews in 
Brazil and Surinam. Herbert Friedenwald has por- 
trayed the part played by the Jews in the American 
Revolution, and added considerably to the knowl- 
edge of the settlements in the British West Indies. 
H. F. 


AMERICAN  JEWISH PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY : A society formed for the dissemination 
of Jewish literature, and the first of its kind in the 
United States; founded at Philadelphia in 1845 by 
Isaac Leeser. 'The same year an auxiliary society 
was established at Richmond, Va. The society 
published, under the general title of * Jewish Mis- 
cellany," the following works: (1) “Caleb Asher,” 
1845; (2) “Hebrew Tales,” by Hyman Hurwitz, 
1845; (8) “The Prophet’s Daughter,” by Marion 
Hartog, 1846; (4) * Moses Mendelssohn,” by M. Sam- 
uels, 1846; (5) “Path of Israel,” part i, by J. En- 
nery, 1847; (6) “Days of Old,” by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth (Mrs. Tonner); “Rachel Levi,” a tale; “The 
Jews and Their Religion,” by Isaac Leeser, 1847; 
(7) “The Perez Family,” by Grace Aguilar, 1847; 
(8, 9, 10) “Patriarchal Times,” by Adelaide 
O’ Keeffe, 1847; (11) “Path of Israel,” part ii., by 
J. Ennery, 1848; (12, 18) “Spirit of Judaism,” by 
Grace Aguilar, 1849; (14) * Path of Israel,” part iii., 
by J. Ennery, 1849. 

In 1851 the Hart Building, at the corner of Sixth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia—in which were 
stored the plates and books belonging to the society 
—was destroyed by fire, and the society ceased to 
exist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Occident, ii. 511, 517-527; iii. 95-40, 421- 

428; iv. 396-398 ; v. 454-458 ; vi. 410-418, 574-576 ; vii. 474. 

A. 


AMERICAN JEWISH PUBLICATION S0- 
CIETY: An association founded in 1878 by a 
number of New York Jews: Leopold Bamberger, 
Benjamin I. Hart, Myer Stern, Edward Morrison, 
Arnold Tanzer, and Louis Lewengood, with William 
B. Hackenberg of Philadelphia and Simon Wolf of 
Washington. It was at first called “The Jewish 
Publication Society "; but in 1874 it added the word 
“ American " to itstitle. The publication committee 
consisted of Gustav Gottheil, Moses Mielziner, and 
F. de Sola Mendes, New York rabbis; Marcus Jas- 
trow of Philadelphia, and Moritz Ellinger of New 
York, editor of “The Jewish Times." In 1878, as 
its first publication, the society issued the fourth 
volume of Grütz's * Geschichte der Juden," which 
had been translated by Rabbi James K. Gutheim of 
New Orleans. In 1875 two volumes were issued: (1) 
“Jewish Family Papers: Letters of a Missionary," 
by “Gustav Meinhardt” (Dr. William Herzberg), 
translated by F. de Sola Mendes; and (2) “ Hebrew 
Characteristics," miscellaneous papers from the Ger- 


American, Sadie 
Ammar, David b. Samuel 


man, comprising “extracts from Jewish moralists 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century,” from 
Zunz’s “Zur Geschichte und Literatur”; “Jewish 
Marriage in Post-Biblical Times, a Study in Arche- 


nuynb non? 


Device of the American Jewish Publication Society of 1878. 
“To the Law and to the Testimony." 


ology," by Dr. J. Perles; and * On Interment of the 
Dead in Post-Biblical Judaism,” also by Perles; all 
translated by Albert H. Louis. 

The financial panic of 1873 and the ensuing com- 
mercial depression compelled the suspension of the 
society in 1875. See JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA. F. pe S. M. 


AMERICAN, SADIE: Corresponding secre- 
tary of the Council of Jewish Women; born at Chi- 
cago, March 3, 1862. 

Miss American has been connected with many 
philanthropic movements both in the general as well 
as in the Jewish community. She has been a member 
of the executive committee of the Chicago Civic 
Federation since 1896; member of the executive 
committee of the South Central District of Chari- 
ties; vice-president of the Consumers’ League since 
1899; director of the Cook County League of Wom- 
en's Clubs since 1899; chairman of the Vacation 
Schooland Play ground Committee of Women's Clubs 
since 1596 ; president of the League for Religious Fel- 
lowship, 1897 and 1898. 

Miss American has been prominently identified 
with the Council of Jewish Women since its organi- 
zation, having always been its corresponding secre- 
tary, and she was secretary to the Jewish Women's 
Congress in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
in 1898, out of which the Council grew. In the ca- 
pacity of corresponding secretary to the Council she 
has spoken before various national women's organ- 
izations, and she was delegate to the National Con- 
gress of Women at London in June, 1899. She has 
frequently been invited to occupy pulpits, and has 
delivered addresses in many places on social, relig- 
ious. and educational topics. Besides editing the 
publications of the Council of Jewish Women, she has 
contributed to Jewish and secular journals numerous 
articles on the Council and on various subjects rela- 
ting to educational and charitable topics. A. 

AMETHYST: A variety of quartz of a clear 
purple or bluish violet color, much used as a pre- 
cious stone. It is generally accepted that the 
Amethyst held the ninth place and was in the 
third row among the precious gems on the breast- 
plate of the high priest (Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12); 
but the derivation of the Hebrew name ahlamah 
is unknown (see PRECIOUS STONES). G. B. L. 

AMI. See Anni. |, 

AMI DES ISRAELITES, I’. Sec PERIOD- 
ICALS. 
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AMICO (originally Amigo), JOSEPH: : Learned 
and influential rabbi born in Tunis (?), who went to 
Italy ‘after the year 1550, when Moses Provencal 
was chief rabbi of Mantua. In the question of 
the legality of the divorce granted to Samuel Ven- 
turoso in Venice, on which the opinions of the con- 
temporaneous rabbis were divided, Joseph Amico 
took sides with Moses Provencal and Felice Melli. 
In this case, as in a similar one at Ravenna, he 
couched his decision in moderate terms, and contin- 
ually exhorted the contending sides to prudence. 
In a much-debated case dealing with the levirate 
law that came up for decision in 1578, Joseph Amico 
was also asked for an opinion, and he defended the 
thesis that *the law of levirate takes precedence 
over that of release (haligah).” Since neither of these 
Responsa bears any indication of date or place, it 
is difficult to say where Joseph Amico lived, but 
it would appear, from the earlier form of his name, 
(Amigo), that he was of Levantine or quasi-Spanish 
origin. His name occurs also in the second part of 
the Responsa of Moses ben Joseph di Trani and in 
the collection of rabbinical consultations in the pos- 
session of M. Zadoc-Kahn. In the “Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah” (64a) mere mention is made of a Jacob 
Amigo, but the exact relationship between these 
two men can not be determined with any degree of 
certainty, nor for that matter can it be decided 
whether there is not a misprint in the name Jacob 
for Joseph. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Provencal, Pesak, ete., Mantua, 1556 ; Lam- 
pronti, Pahad Y 'izhak, iv. 28; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael, s. v. 

G. J. 


‘AMIDAH. See SHEMONEH ‘ESRER. 


AMIGO, ABRAHAM: A noted rabbi of Pal- 
estine; flourished about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He was a contemporary of Moses 
ben Nissim Benveniste, the younger, author of the 
responsa, “Sefer Pene Mosheh.” For his piety and 
learning, Amigo was highly respected by his contem- 
poraries. He wrote “Peri Hadash” (New Fruit), a 
commentary on the subdivision Orah Hayyim of the 
Shulhan 'Aruk, from the laws of the Passover to the 
end. The work has been lost. Amigo was also the 
author of a large work, containing responsa as well 
as novelle to the Talmud and the halakic literature, 
which came under the notice of Azulai. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, ii. 
122-188 ; Finn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 11; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 


yim, No. 53, 
H. G. E. 


AMIGO, MEIR: A Spanish Jew, who lived in 
the second half of the eighteenth century at Temes- 
var (Hungary). He was nicknamed “Re chico” 
(the little king) on account of his wealth, and was 
highly respected at the court of Maria Theresa. At 
Constantinople he had many connections, and was 
an intimate friend of Diego de Aguilar. When, 
through private sources, Aguilar learned of the im- 
minent expulsion of the Jews from Bohemia, he 


wrote to Amigo asking the latter to go to Constan- 
tinople and bring his influence to bear in favor of 


his threatened coreligionists. Amigo went, and 
succeeded in persuading the sultan to send an envoy 
extraordinary—the Jew, CoRONEL—with an auto- 
graph letter to the empress. By this means she was 
induced to repeal the decree of expulsion. Judah, 
Isaac, Menahem, and Joseph ben Meir Amigo, other 
members of this family, also lived at Temesvar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Essai sur UHistoire des Tsraélites 
de l'Empire Ottoman, p. 121; A. von Zemlinsky, Gesch. der 
T'ürkisch-Israetitischen Gemeinde zu Wien, pp. A "d 
M. K. 
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AMILTAI (probably identical with Amalthea): 
In Greek mythology, the goat, whose horn overflow- 
ing with nature's riches has become the symbol of 
plenty (the cornucopia), and that nursed the infant 
god Zeus with her milk. 'This name occurs twice 
in ancient Jewish legend: (1) Job's daughter, Keren- 
happuch (Job, xlii. 14), is translated in the Septua- 
gint “ Amalthea's Horn," wherein the Hebrew words 
an mp are reproduced. This daughter of Job, 
Amualthea’s Horn, plays à prominent rôle as a type 
of saintly beauty in the * Testament of Job ”—a Jew- 
ish apocrypha (see Kohler, “Testament of Job” in 
* Semitic Studies in Memory of Al. Kohut," p. 288); 
her * unicorn-like beauty " and her * smaragd-like ra- 
diance " are dwelt on also in B. B. 16b. (2) The name 
of Abraham’s mother, called Edna (the Graceful One) 
in the Book of Jubilees (xi. 13), is said by Rab (B. 
B. 914) to have been Amiltai, the daughter of Kar- 
nebo, which seems to be a corrupt reproduction 
of Amalthea-Keren-happuch, the daughter of Job— 
Job’s and Abraham’s histories being constantly inter- 
woven in ancient legend. Possibly the Zeus legend 
prompted the name, as it is narrated that the infant 
Abraham was miraculously nourished by milk and 
honey in the cave where he was hidden. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beer, Leben Abrahams, p. 102; Zipser and 
Hübsch, in Ben Chananja, vi. 109-718, 881-884. K 


AMITTAI: Father of the prophet Jonah (II 
Kings, xiv. 25; Jonah, i. 1). According to rabbinical 
sources (Yer. Suk. v. 55a ; Gen. R. xeviii.; Yalk., 
Jonah, § 550) Amittai came from the tribe of Zebulon 
and livedat Zarephath. There isa tradition that the 
widow who sustained the prophet Elijah there (I 
Kings, xvii. 9-94) was Amittai's wife, and that the 
child whom Elijah revived was Jonah (Pirke R. El. 
xxxiii). M. B. 


AMITTAI BEN ABIDA AHIZADEK. Sce 
Caro, DAYID. 

AMITTAI BEN SHEPHATIAH: A well- 
known liturgical poet, who flourished at Oria, Italy, 
in the beginning of the tenth century. The time 
of his activity was until recently a matter of doubt. 
Rabbenu Tam (died 1171) cites one of his piyu- 
tim (Ppr ‘IYN; Yeb. 16b; Tos. s.v. MDÐ); 
and Joseph ha-Kohen mentions him as one of the 
early poets, but without giving any further details 
(* ‘Emek ha-Baka,” ed. Letteris, p. 19, Cracow, 1895). 
According to Zunz and Landshuth, he lived after the 
persecutions of the first Crusade (1096). The only 
reliable information in regard to the personality of 
Amittai, however, is to be found in the “ Chronicle 
of Ahimaaz,” which states that he was the son of 
Shephatiah, who died toward the end of the ninth 
century, and the grandson of that Amittai with 
whom the “Chronicle” commences. Few details of 
his family life are given. - He had a sister Kassia, 
who married her cousin Hasadyah; and it is said 


that Amittai composed a liturgical piece in honor of 


the wedding. He sometimes gave a public recitation 
of his elegies; and once, while thus officiating at a 


funeral, he took offense at the action of a brother of 
the deceased, acertain Moses, whom Kaufmann sup- 
poses to be Moses of Pavia. He was subsequently 
placed under the ban because of testimony which 
he had offered touching the morals of a woman. 
Amittai was a most prolific poet. Zunz enumerates 
as many as twenty-four liturgical pieces written by 
him, among which is the yoger for a nuptial Sabbath 
commencing FUIAN MYSW T5 YN. He makes 
use of the Midrash, and in one piyut versifies a piece 
of the Mekilta. At other times he has references to 


historical events; e.g., in 35153 AAAS Tnanw, where 
he mentions the forced conversion of Jewish children: 


In the selihah pm myyn " no5 the date 1096 
occurs; but for other than chronological reasons 
Zunz suspects that the verseisalaterinsertion. One 


of his selihot (pin by *» *) still forms part of the 

Ne‘ilah service of the Day of Atonement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chronicle of Ahimaaz, in Neubauer, Medie- 
val Jewish Chronicles, ii. 124; Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, 
xl. 506 et seq.: Bacher, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxii. 147; Lands- 
huth, ‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, p. 46; Zunz, Literaturgesch. 
pp. 166, 256; idem, Z. G. p. 314 ; idem, S. P. pp. 185, 186 (trans- 
lation of two piyutim) ; M. Sachs, Festgebete der Israeliten, 
1874, part iv., 4th ed., p. 507, and Nina Davis, Songs of Exile, 
1901, p. 69 (translations of the Ne*ilah Selihah). 


‘AMM, ‘AMMI (*py): A name applied to Semitic 
gods and found in Biblical names like Amminadab, 
Ammiel, Ammishaddai, The word ‘amm, ‘am, prop- 
erly “kinsman” (in Arabic, “paternal uncle "), was 
used among the Semites as an appellation of various 
gods in the sense of patron, personal protector, in 
the same way as ab, “father,” ah, “brother,” kal, 
“maternal uncle,” ham, “father-in-law,” dad, “near 
kinsman,” and the like. Traces of this use of ‘am 
are found in ancient proper names in many parts of 
the Semitic world; thus, in Babylonia (Hammu-rabi 
dynasty; see *Z.D.M.G." xlix. 524), Ammi-zaduga 
(pms ?), Ammi-ditana. There is no sufficient reason 
for doubting the Babylonian origin of these names. 
The signification of the ending ? in the Ammi of 
these and the following compounds is uncertain: 
Ammi-ba‘al.a Canaanite ruler (time of Ashurnasirpal; 
Hommel, “Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens,” 
574 et seg.); Hebrew ‘Ammi-el (compare Abi-el, 
etc.), Ammi-nadab (compare Abi-nadab, etc.), Eli-am 
(compare Eli-ab), etc., probably also Amram, Reho- 
boam (Rahab-‘am), Jeroboam (Yarob‘am) ; Ammonite 
Ammi-nadab (time of Ashurbanipal ; Delitzsch, * Par- 
adies," 294); South-Arabian Ammi-yada‘, Ammi- 
anisa, Àm-karib, and others. 

There have thus far been found no certain indica- 
tions that ‘Am was at any time or place used as the 
proper name of a god (see, however, “ Z.D.M.G,” 
xlix. 595). That it should have been often and 
widely used in ways closely resembling the use of 
proper names is quite natural. It is intrinsically 
improbable that any of the words ad, ah, ‘am, dad, 
etc., should have become true proper names, and 
only the most direct and unmistakable evidence 
could establish the fact. It is obviously not per- 
missible to conclude, as some have done, from such 
a passage as Gen. xix. 38, that the Hebrews believed 
the ancestor of the Ammonites to have borne the 
name Ben-Ammi, and that therefore the existence of 
an Ammonite god Ammi is to be assumed, whose 
name also appears in the name of the people (Bene 
Ammon). On the contrary, the Ammonite use of 
‘Am, ‘Ammi, in proper names can not well be dis- 
tinguished from the Hebrew or Arabic use, or from 
the exactly parallel use of the other words denoting 
kinship. See also AMMIEL, AMMINADAB, AMMI- 
SHADDAI. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, pp. 41-60, 249, 
251 et seq., 923; Expositor, September, 1897, pp. 178 et seq.; 
Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition, pp, 48, 83 et seq.. 106. 
et seg.; Jensen, Zeit. f. Assyr. x. 342 et seg.; Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, lecture ii. 

C. C. T. 


AMMAR, DAVID B. SAMUEL: Anauthor of 
Leghorn, who wrote * Tefilah le-David” (A Prayer of 
David) on the hundred daily benedictions (Salonica, 
1777: see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 857; 


“Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 486). | 
H. G. E. - 
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AMMI, AIMI, or IMMI: The name of several 
amoraim. In the Babylonian Talmud the first form 
only is used; in the Palestinian Talmud all three 
forms appear promiscuously, Immi predominating, 
and sometimes R. Ammi is contracted into * Rabmi ” 
or *Rabbammi" (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah, v. 45a, D). The 
most distinguished of these is a Palestinian amora 
of the third generation (third century). His native 
country is not named, but it is generally assumed to 
be Babylonia. It seems probable that the lifelong 
friendship existing between R. Ammi and R. Assi 
had its origin in ties of blood. R. Assi is identical 
with R. Assi (Jose) b. Nathan, and R. Ammi’s full 
name, as given by himself, is Ammi b. Nathan (Git. 
44a); both of them, moreover, were of priestly de- 
scent (Meg. 22a, Hul. 1075), so that 
they seem to have been the sons of the 
same father; and as R. Assiisa native 
Babylonian, there is reason for assuming R. Ammi's 
Babylonian nativity. In his early age Ammi at- 
tended the college at Cæsarea, presided over by R. 
Hoshaiah I. (Yer. Shab. iii. 9d), and later he went to 
Tiberias and became the disciple of R. Johanan, at 
whose death he voluntarily observed the ritual period 
of mourning prescribed on the death of nearest rela- 
tives only (M. K. 255). When he once heard that 
his Babylonian contemporary, R. Nahman, had ex- 
pressed himself disrespectfully of a misapplied opin- 
ion of R. Johanan, he indignantly exclaimed, * Does 
Nahman think that because he is the son-in-law of 
the exilarch, he may speak disparagingly of R. Jo- 
hanan’s opinions?” (Hul. 124a). In Tiberias he 
became the center of a large circle of learned friends, 
among whom were R. Abbahu, R. Hanina (Hinena) 
b. Pappi, R. Isaac, and R. Samuel b. Nahmani (M. 
K. 17a, 20a; Yeb. 48b); but the closest and most 
enduring friendship existed between him and R. 
Hiyya b. Abba and R. Assi (Ber. 16a, Yer. Pes. iii. 
305), both of whom were Babylonian immigrants. 

Although R. Ammi had been in Palestine long be- 
fore R. Assi, they were both ordained at the same time, 
and received awarm greeting from the students, who 
sang, “Such men, such men ordain for us! Ordain for 
us not those who use words like ‘sermis’ and ‘sermit,’ 
or ‘hemis’ and ' tremis '" (Ket. 17a, Sanh. 14a; see 
the explanation of these expressions in Bacher, 
“Ag, Pal. Amor.” ii. 145, note 1; Krauss, “ Lehn- 
wörter,” ii. 276; Jastrow, “ Dict." p. 471; edem, * Fu- 

ture of Talmudic Texts,” p. 15), which 


Descent. 


Tamars  wasanallusion to the simple language 
Lawsuit. used by these rabbis as contrasted with 


the admixtures of foreign terms em- 
ployed by other teachers. These two, together with 
R. Hiyya, constituted a court of justice, the admin- 
istration of which at one time endangered their lib- 
erty, if not their lives. Fora certain offense they had 
passed a severe sentence on a woman named Tamar, 
whereupon she preferred charges against them before 
the proconsular government for interfering with the 
Roman courts. Fearing the consequences of this 
denunciation they requested R. Abbahu to exert his 
influence with the government in their behalf; but 
he had anticipated the request, and nothing more was 
heard of the case (Yer. Meg. iii. 74a). Among their 
Babylonian contemporaries, Ammi and Assi were 
known as “the Palestinian judges,” or as “the dis- 
tinguished priests of Palestine ? (Git. 5950, Sanh. 17b). 
On the other hand, when R. Ammi quoted a doctrine 
of Rab or of Samuel, he introduced it with the ex- 
pression, “Our masters in Babylonia say” (Shebu. 
47a; compare Sanh. Lc.) Eventually R. Ammi suc- 
ceeded to the rectorate of the college at Tiberias 
(Hul. 1840); but that did not prevent him from at- 
tending to his judicial functions, in conjunction with 


Assi. Indeed, it is reported that they interrupted 
their studies hourly, and, rapping at the college door, 
announced their readiness to hear causes if required 
(Shab. 10a). They would offer their 
Rector at prayers in the college building, pre- 
Tiberias. ferring for that purpose the spaces be- 
tween the pillars to all the thirteen 
synagogues in the city (Ber, 8a, 30D). Besides filling 
these offices, they, together with R. Hiyya, acted as 
inspectors and, where necessary, as organizers of 
schools for children and for adults. One of the in- 
structions given by Ammi to the schoolmasters was 
to accommodate itinerant scholars in the schoolrooms 
(Yer. Meg. iii. 74a). In connection with one of the 
tours of inspection, the following characteristic anec- 
dote is related: 


They came to a place where there were neither primary 
schools for children nor advanced schools for adults, and re- 
quested that the guardians of the city be summoned. When the 
councilmen appeared before them, the rabbis exclaimed, ** Are 
these the guardians of the city? They are the destroyersof the 
city!” When asked who were the guardians, they replied, 
"The instructors of the young and the masters of the old; for 
thus the Scripture says (Ps. exxvii. 1), “Except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain?" (Yer. Hag. i. 76c, 
Midr. Teh. on l.c.). 


Besides their familiarity with Halakah and Hagga- 
dah, Ammi and Assi also possessed some knowledge 
of the sciences of their time. They prescribed rem- 
edies in cases of sickness (‘Ab. Zarah, 28a), and 
studied the habits of animals (Lev. R. xix. 1, Midr. 
Sam. v.) Muchas they valued the study of the Law, 
they prized pious deedsstill higher. "Therefore they 
and R. Hiyya did not scruple to absent themselves 
from college and to miss a lecture by R. Eleazar, 
when the interment of a stranger required their 
attention (Yer. Pes. iii. 300); and when once a con- 
siderable sum of money was presented to the col- 
lege, Ammi took possession of it in the name of the 
poor, among whom it was subsequently distributed 
(Hul. 1845. Once R., Ammi, accompanied by R. 
Samuel b. Nahmani, undertook a journey to the 
court of Zenobia, queen of Palmyra (267-278), to in- 
tercede for Zeir b. Hinena, who had been seized by 
her orders. Zenobia refused to liberate him, remark- 
ing, * Your God is accustomed to work miracles for 
you," when a Saracen, bearing a sword, entered 
and reported, * With this sword has Dar Nazar killed 
his brother”; this incident saved Zeir b. Hinena 
(Yer. Ter. viii. 46b). On another occasion he was 
ready to ransom a man who had repeatedly sold him- 
self to the Ludi (laniste, procurers of subjects for 
gladiatorial contests—Jastrow, * Dict." p. 695). He 
argued that although the Mishnah (Git. iv. 9) ex- 
empted a Jew from the duty of ransoming a man 
who repeatedly sells himself to non-Israelites, stil! it 
was his duty to ransom the children (to save them 
from sinking into idolatry); so much the greater was 
this obligation in a case where violent death was im- 
minent. Ammi’s colleagues, however, convinced 
him that the applicant for his protection was totally 
unworthy of his compassion, and he finally refused 
to interfere (Git. 460 et seq.). 

R. Ammi and R. Assi are very frequently cited in 
both Talmuds and in the Midrashim, and often to- 
gether, either as being of the same opinion or as op- 

posed to each other. Owing to this 

R. Ammi circumstance, the same doctrines are 

as quoted sometimes in the name of one 

Exegete. and sometimes in that of the other 

(compare Ber. 95; Pes. 119a; Suk. 34a; 
Ta‘anit, 34; Suk. 44a; M. K. 3b). The same uncer- 
tainty manifests itself even whcre the reporter had 
probably received the tradition directly from one of 
them (Hul. 845; Ber. 205; Sotah, 4b; Git. Ta). 
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Following are some specimens of R. Ammi's ex- 
egetics: Commenting on Lam. iii. 41, “Let us lift 
up our heart with our hands unto God in the 
heavens,” he observes, “No man’s prayer is heard 
of heaven, unless he carry his soul in the hands 
which he raises in prayer.” “The prayer for rain is 
granted only for the sake of the men of faith.” In 
support of this remark, Ammi, by means of an ex- 
egetical substitution of synonymous Hebrew words, 
quotes the verse (Ps. Ixxxv. 11), “When Faith 
springeth forth from the earth, Beneficence looketh 
down from heaven” (Ta‘anit, 84). In Moses’ desig- 
nation of Israel as “a stiff-necked people” (Ex. xxxiv. 
9), Ammi sees not so much a reproach as a praise of 
its firmness in religion, even in the face of persecu- 
tion: “The Jew would either live as a Jew or die 
on the cross? (Ex. R. xlii.). According to R. Ammi, 
death is the consequence of sin, and suffering the 
penalty of wrongdoing; the first observation he de- 
rives from the Scriptural saying (Ezek. xviii. 4)," The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die”; the second from Ps. 
Ixxxix. 33, “I will visit their transgressions with the 
rod (of chastisement), and their iniquity with stripes” 
(Shab. 55a, Eccl. R. on v. 4). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., iv. 300-307 ; 
Frankel, Mebo, p. 68a; Weiss, Dor, iii. 96; Bacher, Ag. Pal. 
Amor. ii. 143-178. S M 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS: Roman his- 
torian: born at Antioch, Syria, about 320; died about 
395. He wrote a history of Rome, from Nerva to 
Valens. in which the Jews are mentioned in Books 
XIV. ch. viii.: XXII. ch. v. ; XXIII. ch. i. ; XXIV. 
ch. iv. It is interesting to note that from the pas- 
sage xxii, 5, 88 4, 5, the legend of the " foetor judai- 
cus” or evil smell of the Jews which was so widely 
believed in during the Middle Ages, took its origin. 
Reinach does not share the view of Joel (* Blicke in 
die Religionsgeschichte," ii. 131) and Loeb (“ Rev. 
fit. Juives,” xx. 52) that the word “fcetentium " is 
a mistake of a copyist for *petentium." In xxiii. 
1, && 2, 8, we have the only pagan account of the un- 
successful attempt of the Jews under the. emperor 
Julian to rebuild the Temple; all the other authori- 
ties being church fathers (M. Adler, in “Jew. Quart. 
Rev." v. 617). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Reinach, Textes d'Auteurs Grecs et Ro- 

mains Relatifs au Judaisme, pp. 351-355, Paris, 1595. 

H. R.—G. 

AM MIEL (“Elis My Kinsman,” or “ My Kinsman 
is God”; compare ErnrAw): A name of the following 
persons in the Old Testament: 1. A Danite (Num. 
xiii. 19). 2. Father of Machir, of Lodebar (II Sam. 
ix. 4 et seq., xvii. 27). 8. Father of David's wife, 
Bathsheba (“Bathshua”) (I Chron. iii. 5; compare 
II Sam. xi. 3. 4. A doorkeeper (I Chron. xxvi. 5). 
For the meaning of the element Ammi, compare 
names Abi-el, [A]hi-el, Eli-am, ‘Ammi-baal; and see 
* AMM, AMMI. C. C. T 


AMMIHUD: 1. Father of Elishama,the chief of 
Ephraim in the second year after the exodus (Num. 
i. 10, ii. 18); appears also in the genealogical list of 
Ephraim (I Chron. vii. 26). 2. Father of Shemuel, 
who was to represent the tribe of Simeon in the di- 
vision of the land and assist Eleazar and Joshua in 
the work (Num. xxxiv. 20). 3. Father of Pedahel, 
the representative of Naphtali under the same cir- 
cumstances as the father of Shemuel (Num. xxxiv. 
98). 4. Father of Talmai, the king of Geshur, father- 
in-law of King David, with whom Absalom took ref- 
uge after he had killed Amnon (II Sam. xiii.37). The 
variant reading here is Ammihur. 5. Son of Omri, 


a Judean living in Jerusalem (I Chron. ix. 4). 
G. B. L. 
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AMMIHUR. See ÀMuIHUD (4). 


AMMINADAB (“My Kinsman Has Given 
Freely ”; compare the names Abi-nadab, Ahi-nadab, 
Jeho-nadab, and Kammush-nadab. See also Schra- 
der, “Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa- 
ment,” p. 981; and see ‘Aum, ‘AMMI): 1. The father 
of Aaron’s wife Elisheba (Ex. vi. 28) and of Nah- 
shon, the “head of the tribe of Judah ? (Num. i. 7, ii. 
3) Also the name of certain Levites (I Chron. vi. 
7, xv. 10). 2. The name of a king of the Ammonites 
in the time of Ashurbanipal (Delitzsch, “Wo Lag 
das Paradies?" p. 294). C. C. T. 


AMMISHADDAI (“Shaddai is My Kinsman”; 
compare SHADDAI, and the names Zurishaddai, She- 
deur, and perhaps Absadai [Lidzbarski, “ Handbuch 
der Nordsem. Epigraphik," p. 206] ; also AMMI-EL, 
Ammi-baal, etc. See ‘Aw, ‘AMMI): Name of the 
father of the Danite Ahiezer, in Num. i. 12, ii. 25, 
etc. Gray, “Hebrew Proper Names," pp. 194 et seg., 
245, pronounces the name a late and artificial forma- 
tion. ©. C. T. 


AMMON, AMMONITES.—Biblical Data: A. 
nation in eastern Palestine. As to their origin from 
Lot, compare Gen. xix. 88, in which 
Derivation “Ben-ammi” (son of my paternal uncle; 
and Rela- that is, of my nearest relative) is paro- . 
tionship. nomasia, not etymology. It is possible 
that Ammon is derived from the name 

of a tribal divinity. 

According to the pedigree given in Gen. xix. 37-38, 
the Ammonites were nearly related to the Israelites 
and still more closely to their neighbors in the south, 
the Moabites. This is fully confirmed by the fact 
that all names of Ammonitish persons show a pure 
Canaanitish character. But the above passage indi- 
cates also the contempt and hatred for the Ammonites 
felt by the Hebrews (Deut. xxiii. 4), even to the ex- 
clusion of their progeny from the assembly of the 
Lord (contrast Deut. ii. 19, 37, in which the con- 
sciousness of relationship seems to be at the root of 
the regard shown to Ammon). 

The borders of the Ammonite territory are not 
clearly defined in the Bible. In Judges, xi. 18, the 
claim of the king of Ammon, who demands of the 
Israclites the restoration of the land “from Arnon 
even unto Jabbok and unto Jordan,” is mentioned 
only as an unjust claim (xi. 15), inasmuch as the Is- 
raelitish part of this tract had been conquered from 
the Amorites whom the Moabites had, in part, pre- 
ceded: while in Judges, xi. 22 it is stated that the 
Israclites had possession “from the wilderness even 
unto Jordan,” and that they laid a claim to territory 
beyond this, so as to leave no room for Ammon. 
Num. xxi. 24 describes the Hebrew conquest (com- 
pare Judges, xi. 19) as having reached “even unto 
the children of Ammon, for the border of the children 
of Ammon was Jazer" (read the last word, with 
Septuagint, as “Jazer,” instead of “‘az,” strong, 
A. V.; compare Judges, xi. 92). Josh. xiii. 29, de- 
fines the frontier of the tribe of Gad as being “Jazer 
... . and half the land of the children of Ammon.” 
The latter statement can be reconciled with Num. 
xxi. 24 (Deut. ii. 19, 87) only by assuming that the 
northern part of Sihon's Amorite kingdom had for 
merly been Ammonite. This explains, in part, the 
claim mentioned above (Judges, xi. 13). According 
to Deut. ii. 37, the region along the river Jabbok and 
the cities of the hill-country formed the border-line 
of Israel. 

In Judges, xi. 89, a portion of the land of Ammon 
is mentioned. It extended from Aroer to Minnith, 
including twenty cities, and must have been an 


Ammon 
Amnon of Mayence 
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extremely narrow strip of land, comprising only the 
northeastern quarter of the region called, at pres- 
ent, El-Belka. According to the Moabite stone, the 
southeastern quarter, attributed by many scholars 
to Ammon, could not have belonged to it; and noth- 
ing is known concerning an extension north of the 
Jabbok river. The village of the Ammonites (or ac- 
cording to the Keri, Ammonitess), Josh. xviii. 24, 
in Benjamin, does not point to former possessions 
west of Jordan. On the authority of Deut. ii. 20, 
their territory had formerly been in the possession of 
a mysterious nation, the Zawzuwwrw (also called 
Zuzim), and the war of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 5) 
wiih these may be connected with the history of 
Ammon. When the Israelites invaded Canaan, they 
passed by the frontier of the Ammonites (Num. xxi. 
21; Deut. ii. 19, 37; Josh. xiii. 25). 

Sometimes a slight distinction only seems to be made 
between the Ammonites and their southern brothers, 
the Moabites. Deut. xxiii. 4, 5, for instance, states 
that the Ammonites and Moabites hired Balaam to 
curse the Israelites, while in Num. xxii. 8 e£ seg. Moab 

alone is mentioned. Some authorities 

Ammonites overcome this discrepancy by the help 
and of the emended text of Num, xxii. 5, 
Moabites. accordingto which Balaam came * from 
the land of the children of Ammon." 

This is the reading of most ancient versions; the 
Septuagint, however, has it like the present Hebrew 
text: “the children of his people” (“ammo”) (see 
BarnaaAM). In Judges, iii. 18, the Ammonites appear 
as furnishing assistance to Eglon of Moab against 
Israel; but in Judges, x. 7, 8, 9, in which not only 
Gilead is oppressed but a victorious war is waged 
also west of the Jordan, Ammon alone is mentioned. 
The speech of Jephthah which follows, however, 
is clearly addressed to the Moabites as well, for he 
speaks of their god Chemosh (Judges, xi. 18-94). 
Some scholars find that these varying statements 
conflict (compare Deut. xxiii. 8); others conclude 
that the brother-nations still formed a unit. The 
small nation of Ammon could face Israel only in alli- 
ance with other non-Israelites (compare II Chron. 
XX. and Ps, Ixxxiii. 7). The attack of King Nahash 
upon the frontier city Jabesh in Gilead was easily 
repulsed by Saul (I Sam. xi., xiv. 47). From II Sam. 
x, 2, it may be concluded that Nahash assisted David 
out of hatred for Saul; but his son Hanun provoked 
David by ill-treating his ambassadors, and brought 
about the defeat of the Ammonites, despite assistance 
from their northern neighbor (ibid. x. 13). Their cap- 
ital Rabbah was captured (zbzd. xii. 29), and numer- 
ous captives were taken from “all the cities of the 
children of Ammon.” David’s treatment of the cap- 
tives (¢b¢d. xii. 91) was not necessarily barbarous; the 
description may be interpreted to mean that he em- 
ployed them as laborers in various public works. The 
Chronicler, however, takes it in the most cruel sense (I 
Chron. xx. 3). Yet David could not have exceeded the 
savagery customary in ancient Oriental warfare; the 
Ammonites, themselves, for instance, were exceed- 
ingly cruel (I Sam. xi. 2; Amos, i. 13). The new king, 
Shobi, a brother of Hanun, evidently appointed by 
David, kept peace, his attitude being even friendly 
(II Sam. xvii. 297) There were Am- 

Ammonite monite warriors in David's army (ibid. 

Warriors 23, 27) and Solomon's chief wife, the 

in David's mother of his heir, was Naamah, the 

Army. Ammonitess (I Kings, xiv. 21; com- 

pare xi. 1), probably a daughter of 

Shobi. After this, hostilities again broke out, under 

Jehoshaphat (II Chron. xx.), under Jeroboam II. 

(Amos, i. 13) and under Jotham, who subjected the 
Ammonites (II Chron. xxvii. 5). | 


` According to the Assyrian inscriptions under Baa- 
sha (Hebrew, Ba'sha), the son of Rukhubi (Rehob), 
they had to send auxiliaries to the powerful king 
Birhidri (Benhadad) of Damascus to aid him in his 
war against Shalmaneser II. The following kings 
paid tribute to the Assyrians: Sanipu (or “Sanibu” 
of Bit-Ammanu; “bit,” house, has either the sense 
of “reign” or “ kingdom," or is added after the 
analogy of “ Bit-khumri "—house of Omri—for Is- 
rael, etc.) to Tiglath-pileser IIT. ; Puduilu to Sennach- 
erib and Assarhaddon; Ammi-nadbi to Assurban- 
ipal. An Assyrian tribute-list, showing that Ammon 
paid one-fifth of Judah’s tribute, gives evidence of 
the scanty extent and resources of the country (see 
Schrader, “K.A.T.” pp. 141 et seg. ; Delitzsch, “ Para- 
dies," p. 294; Winckler, “ Geschichte Israels,” p. 215). 

In the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the Ammonites 
seem to have been fickle in their political attitude. 
They assisted the Babylonian army against the Jews 
(II Kings, xxiv. 2); encroached upon the territory 
of Gad; and occupied Heshbon and Jazer (Jer. xlix. 
1; I Macc. v. 6-8; compare Zeph. ii. 8); but the pro- 
phetic threatenings in Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 21, xxvii. 3, 
and Ezra, xxi. 20, point to rebellion by them against 
Babylonian supremacy. They received Jews fleeing 
before the Babylonians (Jer. xl. 11), and their king, 
Baalis, instigated the murder of Gedaliah, the first 
Babylonian governor (ibid. xl 14, xli. 15). At the 
time of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, they were hos- 
tile to the Jews, and Tobiah, an Ammonite, incited 
them to hinder the work (Neh. iii. 85). But inter- 
marriages between Jews and Ammonites were fre- 
quent (Ezra, ix. 1; I Esd. viii. 69, and elsewhere). It 
is stated (I Macc. v. 6) that the Ammonites under 
Timotheus were defeated by Judas; but it is prob- 
able that, after the exile, the term Ammonite denoted 
all Arabs livingin the former country of Ammon and 
Gad. Ezek. xxv. 4-5 seems to mark the beginning 
of an Arab immigration, which is testified to by Neh. 
ii. 19, iv. 7, and is described by Josephus as com- 
pleted (* Ant.” xiii. 9, § 1). 

Of the customs, religion, and constitution of the 
Ammonites, little is known. The frequent assump- 
tion that, living on the borders of the desert, they 
remained more pastoral than the Moabites and Is- 
raelites, is unfounded (Ezek. xxv. 4, II Chron. xxvii. 
9); the environs of RABBA (later PHILADELPHIA), at 
least, were fertileand were tilled. In regard to other 

cities than Rabba, see Judges, xi. 33; 

Milcom II Sam. xii. 31. Of their gods the 
Their Chief name of only the chief deity, Milcom 

Deity. | —evidently a form of Moloch—is 

known (I Kings, xi. 5 [LXX. 7], 38; 
I Kings, xi. 7; II Kings, xxiii. 13). In Jer. xlix. 1, 8, 
" Malcam " is to be translated by * Milcom ” (the god) 
and not as in A. V., “their king.” W. M. M. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Ammonites, 
still numerous in the south of Palestine in the second 
Christian century according to Justin Martyr (* Dia- 
logus cum Tryphone,” ch. cxix.), presented a serious 
problem to the Pharisaic scribes because of the fact 
that many marriages with Ammonite and Moabite 
wives had taken place in the days of Nehemiah (Neh. 
xii. 23). Still later, it is not improbable that when: 
Judas Maccabeus had inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the Ammonites, Jewish warriors took Ammonite 
women as wives, and their sons, sword 
Ammonites in hand, claimed recognition as Jews 
and Jews notwithstanding thelaw (Deut. xxiii. 4) 
Intermarry. that “an Ammonite or a Moabite shall 
not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord.” Such a condition or a similar incident is re- 
flected in the story told in the Talmud (Yeb. 768, 
Tta; Ruth R. to ii. 5) that in the days of King Saul 
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the legitimacy of David’s claim to royalty was dis- 
puted on account of his descent from Ruth, the 
Moabite; whereupon Ithra, the Israelite (II Sam. 
xvii. 25; compare I Chron. ii. 17), girt with his sword, 
strode like an Ishmaelite into the schoolhouse of 
Jesse, declaring upon the authority of Samuel, the 
prophet, and his bet din (court of justice), that the law 
excluding the Ammonite and Moabite from the Jew- 
ish congregation referred only to the men—who 
alone had sinned in not meeting Israel with bread 
and water—and not to the women. The story re- 
flects actual conditions in pre-Talmudic times, con- 
ditions that led to the fixed rule stated in the Mishnah 


I 


was accomplished in the course of a sheepshearing 
feast, given by Absalom to all the king's sons (7^. 
23-29 et seq.) two years after the commission of Am- 
non’s offense. J. F. McC. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The sages of 
the Mishnah point out that Amnon’s love for Tamar, 
his half-sister, did not arise from true affection, but 
from passion and lust, on which account, after 
having attained his desire, he immediately “hated 
her exceedingly.” “All love which depends upon 
some particular thing ceases when that thing ceases; 
thus was the love of Amnon for Tamar” (Ab. v. 16). 
Amnon's love for Tamar was not, however, such a 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE RUINS OF THE ROMAN THEATER AT AMMON. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


(Yeb. viii. 3): “ Ammonite and Moabite men are ex- 
cluded from the Jewish community forall time; their 
women are admissible." 

The fact that Rehoboam, the son of King Solo- 
mon. was born of an Ammonite woman (I Kings, Xiv. 
91-31) also made it difficult to maintain the Messianic 
claims of the house of David; but it was adduced as 
an illustration of divine Providence which selected 
the “two doves,” Ruth, the Moabite, and Naamah, 
the Ammonitess, for honorable distinction (B. K. 
985). K 

AMNON (“Steadfast”): 1. The eldest son of 
David and Ahinoam, the Jezreelitess (II Sam. iii. 2). 
As heir presumptive to the throne he was an object 
of envy and dislike to AnsaLom. The dishonor done 
by Amnon to his half-sister Tamar—the full sister of 
Absalom (II Sam. xiii. 1 et seg.)—intensified these 
feelings and gave the younger brother a plausible 
justification for the murder of the offender, which 


I 
| 
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transgression as is usually supposed: for, although 
she was a daughter of David. her mother was à 
prisoner of war, who had not yet become a Jewess; 
consequently, Tamar also had not entered the Jewish 
community (Sanh. 214). The incident of Amnon and 
Tamar was utilized by the sages as affording justifica- 
tion for their rule that a man must on no account re- 
main alone in the company of a woman, not even of an 
unmarried one (Sanh. /.¢. ef seq.). L. G. 
2. A son of Shimon, mentioned in I Chron. iv. 20. 
J. F. Mec. 


AMNON OF MAYENCE (MENTZ): Subject 
of a medieval legend that became very popular. It 
treats of R. Amnon, a wealthy and respected Jew of 
Mayence, whom the archbishop of Mayence, at vari- 
ous times, tried to convert to Christianity. On one 
occasion Amnon evasively asked to be given three 
days’ time for consideration. When he failed to 
appear on the appointed day, the archbishop had 
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him brought guarded into his presence. Amnon, 
rebuked for his failure to keep his promise, pleaded 
guilty, and said that his tongue should be cut out, 
because it had expressed a doubt as to the truth of 
Judaism. The archbishop, however, pronounced 
the sentence that Amnon’s feet, which had refused 
to come, and his hands should be cut off. This was 
accordingly done. 

Amnon gave orders that he be carried into the 
synagogue, where New-year’s day was being cele- 
brated. The reader was about to begin the Kedu- 
shah, when he was asked by Amnon to wait. The 
latter then recited the prayer called, from its initial 
words, “ U-netanneh Tokef,” which is a description of 
the Day of Judgment. No sooner had he finished 
the prayer than he expired; and his body imme- 
diately disappeared. Three days later he appeared 
to R. Kalonymus in a dream, taught him the prayer, 
and asked him to spread it broadcast in Israel. 

The oldest mention of this story seems to be found 
in the notes on Asheri, written by Israel of Krems 
or Kremsier, about 1400 (R. H. i. § 4, in the Wilna 
edition of the Talmud, folio 86a). Israel of Krems 
merely says: The * U-netanneh Tokef” was written 
by Amnon of Mayence with reference to his own 
history. He gives Isaac of Vienna’s work, “Or Za- 
ru‘a,” as his source. "The story, as given above, is 
found in the Mahzor of the Roman rite for the New- 
year’s day, published 1541. From it Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya took it; and the other historians followed him. 
The Mahzor editions reprinted it; and so the story be- 
came very popular. The Russian poet S. Frug took 
it as the subject of an epic; and Schakschansky 
wove it into a drama in Judseo-German. 

The story is a legend without any historical value, 
based on the reminiscences of the persecutions dur- 
ing the Crusades, and inspired by the veneration for 
the “ U-netanneh Tokef,” which, in vivid colors, pic- 
tures the divine judgment on New-year’s day. 

The material of the story is taken partly from the 
legend of St. Emmeram of Regensburg (see AMRAM 
OF MAYENCE), who, having been accused by Uta, 
daughter of Thedo, Duke of Bavaria, of being her se- 
ducer, was tied to a ladder, where his limbs were cut 
off, one by one. He was then brought to the castle 
of Aschheim, where he expired praying and blessing 
his murderers (“ Acta Sanctorum,” September series, 
vi. 474). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. Maskillejtan, p. 

218, where older sources are quoted ; Heidenheim’s edition of 

the Mahzor, introduction, where an alphabetical index of the 


liturgical poets is given; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, 
1851, i. 45. D 


AMOLO, BISHOP OF LYONS. See Amuro. 


AMON (according to Brugsch, “the Hidden 
One”): An Egyptian god, whose name occurs in 
Jer. xlvi. 25 (“ Amon of No,” R. V.) and in Nahum, 
iii. 8 (No-Amon). He was originally only the local 
divinity of Thebes; but on the accession of the 
eighteenth dynasty, became the supreme ruler of the 
Egyptian pantheon, and official god of the empire. 
In this róle the name continues to appear even in the 
titles of some of the Ptolemies. The Libyans and 
Ethiopians accepted Amon as their highest divinity ; 
and the Greeks identified him with Zeus. When rep- 
resented in human form, he was commonly given a 
blue skin and a head-dress of feathers, similar to that 
of Min of Coptos. Frequently, however, he was por- 
trayed with the head of his sacred animal, the ram. 

The earliest vocalization of his name—it does not 
admit of any certain etymology—is found in the El- 
Amarna tablets, viz., ^ Amanu ” (compare the Ethi- 
opian pronunciation, * Amen"). Laterthename was 
pronounced “Amon,” and still later “Amun,” or, 
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without the accent (in the status constructus), * Amen.” 
The Greeks, following a popular pronunciation, 
doubled the “m” = “Ammon.” Identified with the 


^ AX 
» Cy 


> hy NE 
AN : 


Bas-relie? showing Amon, Egyptian God. 
(From Steindorff, ** Blütezeit des Pharaonenreiches,’’) 


sun (Ré‘), like most Egyptian gods, he is also fre- 
quently called Amen-ré‘. W. M. M.. 
[Brugsch’s etymology of Amon (“ /Egyptische 
Religion," p. 87) compares with PAN, nDY35 now 
posi (“the Hidden Amon”) in Gen, R. i. and pseudo- 
Justin, * Cohortatio ad Greecos,” p. 87 :—“ Ammonem 
qui deum occultissimum vocat.” x. | 


AMON: 1. Governor of Samaria during the reign 
of Ahab (I Kings, xxii. 26; II Chron. xviii. 25). To 
him Ahab handed over Micaiah, the prophet, on his 
prophesying unfavorably to the king. 2. The 
“children of Amon” are mentioned in the long list. 
of those who returned from Babylon under Zerub- 
babel (Neh. vii. 59). G. B. L. 


AMON, KING OF JUDAH.—Biblical Data: 
The Biblical accounts of Amon are found in II Kings, 
xxi. 18-26 and in II Chron. xxxiii. 20-25; and he is 
mentioned in I Chron. iii. 14 among the descendants. 
of King David. Elsewhere he is spoken of merely 
as the father of Josiah. He was the son of King Ma- 
nasseh and of Meshullemeth, daughter of Haruz of 
Jotbah, and at theage of twenty-two succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Manasseh. His short reign of 
two years (about 640-688 B.c.) seems to have been 
chiefly remarkable for his repetition of the idolatrous 
practises of his father. In fact, according to the ac- 
count in Chronicles, Amon was worse than his father; 
for Manasseh repented of his idolatry (II Chron. 
xxxiii. 12), but Amon “humbled not himself before 
the Lord, as Manasseh, his father, had humbled him- 
self” (II Chron. xxxiii. 23), but sacrificed to all the 
graven images that his father had made. He was 
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assassinated in his palace by a band of conspira- 
tors composed of his own servants; but the people 
avenged his death by slaying the conspirators and 
putting the king’s son, Josiah, on the throne. Amon 
was buried in the garden of Uzza, where his father 
had been buried before him (II Kings, xxi. UN 

C. J. M. 


— —In Rabbinical Literature: The fact that Amon 
was the most sinful of all the wicked kings of Judah 
(II Chron. xxxiii. 28) is brought out in the Talmud 
(Sanh. 1035) as follows: 

Ahaz suspended the sacrificial worship, Manasseh tore down 
the altar, Amon made it a place of desolation [covered it with 
cobwebs] ; Ahaz sealed up the scrolls of the Law (Isa. viii. 16), 
Manasseh cut out the sacred name, Amon burnt the scrolls alto- 
gether [compare Seder Olam, R. xxiv. This is derived from 
the story of the finding of the Book of the Law, II Kings, xxii. 
8]: Ahab permitted incest, Manasseh committed it himself, 
Amon acted as Nero was said to have done toward his mother 
Agrippina. And yet, out of respect for his son Josiah, Amon’s 
name was not placed on the list of the kings excluded from the 
world to come (Sanh. 104a). 

A midrashic fragment preserved in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, ii. 23, which appears to follow an ac- 
count of the repentance of Manasseh according to a 
lost Jewish apocryphal writing, reads: 

“No sin is more grievous than idolatry, for it is treason 
against God. Yet even this has been forgiven upon sincere re- 
pentance ; but he that sins from a mere spirit of opposition, to 
see whether God will punish the wicked, shall find no pardon, 
although he say in his heart, ‘I shall have peace in the end (by 
repenting), though I walk in the stubbornness of my evil 
heart’ " (Deut. xxix. 19). Such a one was Amon, the son of Ma- 
nasseh, for the (Apocryphal) Scripture says: “* And Amon rea- 
soned an evil reasoning of transgression and said: ‘ My father 
from his childhood was a great transgressor, and he repented 
in his old age. So will I now walk after the lust of my soul and 
afterward return to the Lord?’ And he committed more evil in 
the sight of the Lord than all that were before him; but the 
Lord God speedily cut him off from this good land. And his 
servants conspired against him and slew him in his own house, 
and he reigned two years only." . 

It is noteworthy that this very midrashie frag- 
ment casts light upon the emphatic teaching of the 
Mishnah (Yoma, viii. 9): “ Whosoever says, ‘I will 
sin and repent thereafter,’ will not be granted the 
time for repentance." K. 


— Critical View: Itis rather unfortunate that so 
little is known of the reign of Amon, king of 
Judah; for he lived evidently in a critical period. 
The endeavors of the prophets to establish a pure 
form of YHWH worship had fora short time been 
triumphant in Hezekiah’s reign; but a reaction 
against them set in after the latter’s death, and both 
Manasseh and his son Amon appear to have followed 
the popular trend in reestablishing the old Canaan- 
itish form of cult, including the Ashera and Moloch 
worship. Whether Manasseh “repented,” as the 
chronicle tells us, is more than doubtful. There is 
no record of this in the book of Kings, and abso- 
lutely no indication of such à change in the subse- 
quent course of events. The people clearly were 
not yet prepared for the higher religious ideas; and 
the constant dread that Jerusalem would encounter 
the same fate as Samaria—so boldly proclaimed by 
the prophets—instead of leading the people closer 
to YHWH made them feel that the national deity 
had deserted them. It was in times of popular un- 
rest that refuge was taken in the old rites, which 
appeared better able to stand the test of distressful 
events and impending disaster. In any case it is 
significant that Amon's death was caused by a palace 
intrigue, and that the *people of the land," as the 
account directly states (II Kings, xxi. 28), gathered 
to avenge his death. It is but fair to conclude from 
this that the king stood high in popular favor, and 
that his death was not only regretted by his subjects 
at large, but made so deep an impression as to lead 
to a popular movement which succeeded in securing 


the succession for Amon’s son, Josiah, under whom 
the party of religious reform, guided by prophetical 
teachings, was destined to gain a permanent vic- 
tory. Fora more detailed view of the religious and 
political conditions prevailing before and subse- 
quent to Amon’s reign, see MANASSEH and JOSIAH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kittel, Gesch. d. Hebrüer, 1888, 1892, ii. 314-820 ; 
Guthe, in Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 1881-88, pp. 206-210; Stade, 


Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, pp. 624-641; C. F. Kent, Hebrew His- 
tory, The Divided. Kingdom, pp. 172, 178. lJ 
. JR. 


AMORA (plural, Amoraim, D!x~ Dx): A word 
signifying “the speaker,” or “the interpreter,” de- 
rived from the Hebrew and Aramaic verb amar (“to 
say,” or “to speak”). It is used in the Talmud ina 
twofold sense: 

(1) In a limited sense, it signifies the officer who 
stood at the side of the lecturer or presiding teacher in 

the academy and in meetings for pub- 
The Amora lic instruction, and announced loudly, 
as Metur- and explained to the large assembly in 
geman. an oratorical manner, what the teacher 
had just expressed briefly and in a 
low voice. While the lecturer generally pronounced 
his sentences in the academic language, which was 
chiefly Hebrew, the Amora gave his explanations in 
Aramaic, the popular idiom (see Rashi on Yoma, 
20b). The original term for such an office was me- 
turgeman (“the translator,” or “the interpreter”), 
which term, even later on, was often interchanged 
with that of Amora (M. K. 21a, Sanh. 7), Kid. 310). 
Some of these officers are mentioned by name, as 
R. Huzpit, the interpreter at the academy of Rabban 
Gamaliel II. (Ber. 27D); Abdon, the interpreter ap- 
pointed by the patriarch R. Judah (Yer. Ber. iv. 7c); 
R. Pedat, the interpreter of R. Jose; Bar Yeshita, the 
interpreter of R. Abbahu (Yer. Meg. iv. 75c); Judah 
bar Nahmani, the interpreter of R. Simeon b. Lakish 
(Ket. 80b) On his return from Palestine the cele- 
brated teacher Rab (Abba Areka), while still unknown 
in Babylonia, in the absence of the regular Amora 
acted on one occasion as Amora in the academy of 
R. Shila (Yoma, 20b). It having been discovered 
that younger incumbents of this responsible office, 
in their endeavors to shine as orators (Sotah, 40a), 
often failéd to interpret the ideas of the presiding 
teacher correctly, R. Abbahu established the rule that 
no one under the age of fifty should be appointed to 
the position (Hag. 144). 

(2) In a wider sense the term Amora was applied, 

in Palestine as well as in Babylonia, to all the teach- 
ers that flourished during a period of 

Amoraim as about three hundred years, from the 
Expounders time of the death of the patriarch R. 
of the Judah I. (219) to the completion of the 
Mishnah. Babylonian Talmud (about 900), The 

' activity of the teachers during this 

period was devoted principally to expounding the 
Mishnah—the compilation of the patriarch R. Judah 
—which became the authoritative code of the oral 
law. This activity was developed as well in the 


academies of Tiberias, Sepphoris, Cæsarea, and 


others in Palestine, as in those of Nehardea, Sura, 
and later of Pumbedita, and in some other seats of 
learning in Babylonia. In theseacademies the main 
object of the lectures and discussions was to inter- 
pret the often very brief and concise expression of 
the Mishnah, to investigate its reasons and sources, 
to reconcile seeming contradictions, to compare its 
canons with those of the Baraitot, and to apply its 
decisions to, and establish principles for, new cases, 
both real and fictitious, not already provided for in 
the Mishnah. The teachers that were engaged in 
this work—which. finally became embodied in the 
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Gemara—were properly called Amoraim; z. e., inter- 
preters or expounders (of the Mishnah). They were 
not as independent in their legal opinions and de- 
cisions as their predecessors, the Tannaim and semi- 
Tannaim, as they had not the authority to contradict 
decisions and principles unanimously accepted in the 
Mishnah itself or in the Baraitot. "The Palestinian 
Amoraim. having been ordained, as a general rule, by 
the zasi, had the title of “rabbi”; while the Baby- 
lonian teachers of that period had only the title of 
“rab” or of “mar.” 

The Palestinian Amoraim are distinguished by their 
simple method of teaching and expounding the Mish- 
nah. The Babylonians indulged more in dialectical 
discussions. This was especially the case in the Acad- 
emy of Pumbedita, where the dialectical method 
reached its highest development. The hair-splitting 
dialectic prevailing in that academy is satirized in the 
proverb: “In Pumbedita they know how to pass an 
elephant through a needle’s eye”; that is, by their 
dialectical argumentation they can prove even that 
which is absolutely impossible (B. M. 88b). 

The period of the Babylonian Amoraim is gener- 
ally divided into six minor periods or generations, 
which are determined by the beginning and the end 
of the activity of their most prominent teachers. 
The period of the Palestinian Amoraim, being much 
shorter than that of the Babylonian, ends with the 
third generation of the latter. Frankel, in his * Mebo 
Yerushalmi." treating especially of the Palestinian 
Amoraim, divides them also into six generations. 


The Chief Amoraim: The Amoraim mentioned 
in the Talmud number many hundreds. The names 
of the most distinguished among them, especially 
those that presided over the great academies, are 
given here in chronological order. 
I P. First generation of Palestinian Amoraim (from 
the year 219-279): 
Jannai, the Elder; Jonathan, the Elder. 
Oshay‘a, the Elder; Levi bar Sisi. 
Hanina bar Hama; Hezekiah. 
Johanan bar Nappaha; Simon b. Lakish. 
Joshua ben Levi; Simlai. 

a I B. First generation of Babylonian Amoraim (219- 

91): 

Shila, in Nehardea. 
Rab (Abba Areka), in Sura. 
Mar Samuel, in Nehardea. 
Mar ‘Ukba, chief-justice in Kafri. 

II r. Second generation of Palestinian Amoraim 
(219-890): 

Eleazar ben Pedat, in Tiberias. 
Ammi and Assi, in Tiberias. 

Hiyya bar Abba; Simeon bar Abba. 
Abbahu, in Cæsarea. 

Zera (or Zeira). 

II B. Second generation of Babylonian Amoraim 

(257-820): 
Huna, in Sura. 
Judah ben Ezekiel, in Pumbedita. 
Hisda, in Sura. 
Sheshet, in Shilhi. 
Nahman ben Jacob, in Nehardea. 

Other distinguished teachers belonging to this 
generation were Rabba bar Bar-Hana and ‘Ulla ben 
Ishmael. 

IMI P. Third generation of Palestinian Amoraim 
(820—359): 

Jeremiah, . 
Jonah, in Tiberias. 
Jose bar Zabda, 

These three Àmoraim were the last authorities in 
Palestine. The compilation of the Palestinian Tal- 
mud was probably accomplished in their time. 


III n. Third generation of Babylonian Amoraim 

(920-879): 
Rabbah bar Huna, in Sura. 
Rabbah bar Nahman, 
Joseph bar Hiyya, 
Abaye (Nahmani), 
Raba, son of Joseph bar Hama, in Mahuza. 
Nahman. ben Isaac, in Pumbedita. 
Papa bar Hanan, in Narash. 

IV n. Fourth generation of Babylonian Amoraim 
(875-427): 

Ashi, in Sura, compiler of the Babylonian 
Talmud. 

Amemar, in Nehardea. 

Zebid bar Oshay‘a, 

Dimi bar Hinena, 

Rafram L, 

Kahana bar Tahlifa, 

Mar Zutra, 

Judah Mani b. Shalom. 

Eliezer b. Jose. 

Jose b. Abin. 

Tanhuma. | 

V B. Fifth generation of Babylonian Amoraim 

(427-468): | 
Mar Yemar (contracted to Maremar), in Sura. 
Idi bar Abin, 
Mar bar Ashi, in Sura. 
Aha of Difta, 
Rafram II., in Pumbedita. 

VI sz. Sixth generation of Babylonian Amoraim 
(468—500): 

Rabbina bar Huna, the last Amora of Sura. 
Jose, the last Amora of Pumbedita and the 
first of the Saboraim. 

The Amoraim were followed by the Saboraim, 
who gave to the Talmud its finishing touch. 

For particulars of the life and work of each of the 
above-mentioned Amoraim see articles under their 
respective names. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the older literature on the Amoraim : She- 
rira Gaon, in his Iggeret ; Zacuto, in his Y'uhasin ; Heilprin, 
in his Seder ha-Dorot. Modern literature: Fürst, Kultur- 
und Literaturgesch. d. Juden in Asien, which treats espe- 
cially of the Babylonian academics and teachers during the pe- 
riod of the Amoraim, Leipsic, 1849; Rapoport, 'Evek Millin, 
1852, article Amora; Frankel, Mebo ha-Yerushalmi, Breslau, 
1870; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, ii. chaps. xviii.-xxii.; Weiss, 
Dor, iii.; Hamburger, Realencykloptidie, ii.; Mielziner, 1 ntro- 
duction to the Talmud, chap. iv., Cincinnati, 1894; Strack, 
Einleitung in den Talmud; Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor.; idem, 
Ag. Pal. Amor. 

M. M. 


AMORITES.—Biblical Data: The descend- 
ants of the fourth son of Canaan (Gen. x.16, I Chron. 
i. 14). They form part of the ancient inhabitants of 
Palestine (Gen. xv. 21; Ex. iii. 8, 17, xxiii. 28; Joshua, 
iii.10, xxiv. 11; I Kings, ix. 20; Ezek. xvi. 3, 45; also 
Isa. xvii. 9, where we ought probably to follow 
the Septuagint reading, “the forsaken places of the 
Amorites and the Hivites”). As representatives of 
the whole pre-Israelitish population, they are men- ` 
tioned in Gen. xv. 16, xlviii. 22; Joshua, v. 1, xxiv. 
15, 18; Judges, x. 11; I Sam. vii. 14; I Kings, xxi. 26; 
II Kings, xxi. 11; Amos, ii. 9, etc. 

Some scholars claim that (I Sam. vii. 14) Philistines 
and Amorites are synonymous, so that the latter 

expression would include all non-Is- 
Geograph- raelitish inhabitants of Palestine. Usu- 


l in Pumbedita. 


in Pumbedita. 


ical Dis- ally, however, the passage in question 
tribution. is interpreted to mean the isolated rem- 


nants of the Amorites, who in pre-Phi- 

listine and pre-Israelitish times had occupied a large 

part of the country west of the Jordan. Their terri- 
tory is more exactly defined as follows: 

(a) In the south they inhabit the hill-country of 
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the Amorites (Deut. i. 7, 19) on one side of the Ca- 
naanites (2b¢d. verses 27, 44), north of Kadeshbarnea. 
The Amorites in Hazezon-tamar (Gen. xiv. 7) and 
Mamre (ver. 18) belong to the same region. 

(b) More to the north Joshua, x. 5, mentions five 
kings of the Amorites; namely, in Jerusalem, He- 
bron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, as *all the kings 
of the Amorites that dwell in the hill-country ” ; com- 
pare ver. 12. According to II Sam. xxi. 2, Gibeon also 
was Amoritish (Joshua, xi. 19: Hivitish), although 
itis more probable that the name Amorite has there 
the vague meaning discussed above, without precise 
ethnological signification. We find the * Amorites 
which were beyond Jordan, westward " (Joshua, v. 1, 
xxiv. 8), distinguished from the * Canaanites which 
were by the sea" (ibid. v. 1); Joshua, xi. 9, appor- 
tions the hill-country to the Amorites, together with 
three other nations, distinguishing them from * the 
Canaanites on the east and on the west.” According 


“from the riverof Arnon unto Mount Hermon." So 
the land of the À morites, which is in Gilead (Judges, 
X. 8), seems to have embraced all the territory after- 
ward owned by Israel, east of the Jordan. Deut. 
iii. 9 informs us that the name of Mount Hermon in 
the language of the Amorites was Shenir. 
W. M. M. 

——In Rabbinical and Apocryphal Litera- 
ture: In Tosef., Shab. (vii. [viii.] 23), and generally 
in post-Biblical literature, the Canaanites are usually 
spoken of as the Amorites (compare Assumptio Mosis, 
xi. 16; B. M. 25b) ; and they were characterized by R. 
Jose, the chronicler, as the most intractable of all 
nations. To the apocryphal writers of the first and 
second pre-Christian century they are the main rep- 
resentatives of heathen superstition, loathed as idola- 
ters, in whose ordinances Israelites may not walk 
(Lev. xviii. 3). A special section of the Talmud 
(Tosef., Shab. vi.-vii. [vii.-viii.]; Bab. Shab. 67a et 


AMORITES. 
: (From the pylon of the Ramesseum.) 


to Judges, i. 84 [A. V. 35], however, at a somewhat 
later period, the Amorites dwelling “in Mount Heres, 
in Aijalon, and in. Shaalbim," whose border began 
*from the ascent of Akrabbim," did not allow the 
Danites “to come down to the valley " and “forced 
them into the hill-country," although the Amorites 
afterward became subject to Israel. It is question- 
able if à remnant of the Amoritish territory prop- 
erly speaking is meant; more probably the name 


Amorite has again the general meaning. Oneiseven 


tempted to understand it as used of the Philistines 
(as I Sam. vii. 14; see above). 

(c) Amorites dwell east of the Jordan (Num. xxi. 
18): the Arnon is the frontier between Moab and 
the Amorites. This land of the Amorites reaching 
* from Arnon to Jabbok, even unto the children of 
Ammon” (ibid. 24), had been taken away from Moab 
by Sihon (čbid. 24, 26, 29), who built Heshbon to be 
his residence (dbid. 26, 27) directly before the immi- 
gration of Israel. Amorites dwelling in Jazer are 
specially mentioned (25d. 32). These Amorites 
“which dwelt beyond Jordan” are also referred to 
(Deut. i. 1, 4, iii. 2; I Kings, iv. 19; Ps. exxxv. 11, 
cxxxvi. 19; Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10). Og, king of Bashan 
in Ashtaroth, is also called an Amorite in Deut. iii. 
8, iv. 47, where we learn that Og's territory extended 
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seg.) is devoted to the various superstitions called 
“The Ways ofthe Amorites.” According to the Book 
of Jubilees (xxix.[9] 11), “the former terrible giants, 
the Rephaim, gave way to the Amorites, an eviland 
sinful people whose wickedness surpasses that of any 
other, and whose life will be cut short on earth.” 
In the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (lx.) they are 
symbolized by “black water” on account of “their 

black art, their witchcraft and impure 
Masters of mysteries, by which they contaminated 
Witchcraft. Israel in the time of the Judges.” This 

refers to the strange story of Kenaz, 
preserved in the “Chronicle of Jerahmeel " (Cohn in 
“ Jew. Quart. Rev.” 1898, pp. 294 et seq., and transla- 
tion of Gaster, p. 166), which relates how the tribes 
of Israel learned all their wickedness from the Amor- 
ites, the masters of witchcraft, whose books they 
kept hidden under Mount Abarim, and whose wonder- 
working idols—seven holy. nymphs—they had con- 
cealed beneath Mount Shechem. Each of these idols 
was adorned with precious stones, which shone at 
night like the light of day, and by their power sight 
was restored to the blind. Kenaz, the son of Caleb 
and father of Othniel, when hearing of this, forth- 
with destroyed the idolatrous Israelites by fire, but 
tried in vain to destroy either the magic-books or the 
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stones. So he buried the books, but in the morning | them from those living among the Israelites at the 


found them transformed into twelve precious stones, 
with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel en- 
graved thereon, and later they were used in Solomon's 
Temple. Then, with the help of the angel Gabriel, 
he smote the Amorites with blindness and destroyed 
them with his sword. _ 

These legends may be regarded as reflecting the 
prevalent belief of the Jewish people in Amorite 
witchcraft. But the ancient midrashic and apocry- 
phal narratives of battles fought by the sons of Ja- 
cob with the Amorites seem likewise to rest upon the 
actual warfare which took place between the Jews 
and the surrounding nations during the second Tem- 
ple. According to the Book of Jubilees, § xxxiv.; 
Testament of Patriarch Judah, 8-7; Midrash Way- 
is‘u, in Jellinek, ^ B. H.” iii. 1-5; “Chron. of Jerah- 
meel,” ed. Gaster, 88$ xxxvi., xxxvii, and Sefer ha- 
Yashar, xxxvii.-xl, the sons of Jacob fought with 
the sons of Esau, while the Amorites sided with the 
latter and were defeated. The battlefield described in 
the various sources being almost identical with the 
battle-place of the Maccabean heroes, it is much 
more likely that the story originated in the time of 
John Hyrcanus, when war was successfully waged 
against the Idumeans and other nations, than that it 
arose in the time of King Herod, as Gaster thinks 
(“Chronicle of Jerahmeel,” preface and lxxxii; 
compare Boox OF JUBILEES and EDOM). K. 


—Critical View: The monumental evidence is 
as follows: Egyptian inscriptions (see W. M. Mül- 
ler, *Asien und Europa," p. 218) call the land east 
of Phenicia and north of Palestine “the land of the 
A-ma-ra." TheAmar, or Àmor, of thetextsischiefly 

the valley between the Lebanon and 


In Monu- Antilebanon mountains, the modern 
mental In- Beka‘a. In the El-Amarna tablets 
scription. (Winckler, Nos. 42, 44, 50), Aziru, the 


prince of the same region, is called 


4 Princeof Amurru.” The latter name does not seem 
to bemuch more comprehensive than in the Egyp- 
tian texts, and certainly does notapply to Palestine. 


Only in the later euneiform texts the old expression 
. Amurru (not tobe read “ Aharru”) is used so vaguely 
that Phenicia and even neighboring countries are 
included (Delitzsch, * Paradies," p. 271). The Baby- 
lonian letter-group Im-martu, or.Mar-tu for “ West,” 
hardly belongs here, but because of the similar sound 
in its earlier form it was written for Amurru in the 
Amarna tablets and still more frequently afterward 
in the extended signification of Amurru. At present 
itis notvery easy to show the connection between 
the monumental Amorites and the Palestinian Amor- 
ites of the Bible. Winckler (* Gesch. Israels,” i. 52) 
assumes that the Amorites, somewhere about the 
time of the El-Amarna tablets (after 1400 B.c.), de- 
scended into Palestine from their original northern 
habitations. He supports this by the fact that only 
those of the earlier Biblical traditions, which belong 
to the northern kingdom, contain the name Amorites; 
namely, the prophet Amos and those parts of the 
Pentateuch which the critics assign to E., the Elohis- 
tic or Ephraimitic writer (followed by Deuteron- 
omy). For this critical distinction in the use of the 
name see E. Meyer, in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” i. 122. 
Budde, in “Richter and Samuel,” xvii. ascribes 
Judges, i. 84, to the Judaic or Yahwistic writer, but 
see above on the probably indistinct and not very ar- 
 chaic use of the name in that passage. Wellhausen 
(“Die Composition des Hexateuchs,” ii. 341) assumes 
that Amorites and Canaanites are synonymous ex- 
pressions, only that the former is used of the Canaan- 
ites exterminated by Israel, the latter to distinguish 


time of the kings.. These conclusions are suggested 
by the circumstance that the territory of the Amorites 
as described above leaves very little room for the Ca- 
naanites in the territory occupied by Israel, and that 
both terms sometimes seem to be used interchange- 
ably (compare Gen. xiv. 18 with Judges, i. 10; Num. 
xiv. 45 with Deut. i. 44 e£ seq.). 

Thus Amorite would be the more ancient name, 
obscure even to the earliest writers. It is not cer- 
tain that these writers were influenced by the ety- 
mology of the word. If Amorites were equivalent to 
“highlanders,” we should have to compare the ap- 
plication of the name to the highland of Judah (Num, 
xiii. 29; Deut. i. 7, 19, 20; Josh. v. 1, x. 6, xi. 32) as 
a secondary use or as a mere inference from the ety- 
mology. At present, however, that etymology has 
been discarded, as amir means * summit,” not ^ moun- 
tains" or “highland.” The Egyptian inscriptions, in- 
deed, seem to treat the name of the original country 
Amoras a geographical term, always connecting it 
with the article, while Amorite is in the Bible an ethnic 
name. How the Amorites, or at least their name, 
came to Palestine, still awaits plausible explanation. 

Gen. x. 16 calls the Amorites a branch of the 


Canaanites. Amoritish names like Adoni-zedek 

(Josh, x. 8; compare verse 5) seem, 
Race and indeed, to point to full identity in lan- 
Language. guage with those tribes. The ques- 


tion, why the Amorites, with the rest 
of the pre-Israelitic population of Palestine, are 
(Gen. x.) classed among the Hamites, can not be 
discussed here. Sayce (“Races of the Old Testa- 
ment," pp. 100 et seg.) has tried to explain this by 
assuming a connection between the Amorites (and 
the Canaanites in general!) with the ancient Libyans, 
entirely on the basis of a certain similarity of the 
facial type in one Egyptian sculpture of Rameses 
III. Thenumerous other Egyptian pictures of these 
nations, however, do not confirm this, and a linguis- 
tic comparison of Canaanitish (see above on its iden- 


tity with Amoritish) and Libyan is impossible. The 
remote relationship between all flamites and the 


Proto-Semites in race and language does not belong 
here. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sayce, Races of the Old Testament, 1891, pp. 
et seq. f 
W. M. M. 


AMOS.—Biblical Data: Jewish prophet of the 
eighth century B.c.; date of birth and death un- 
known. Among the minor prophets there is none 
whose personality is so familiar as that of Amos. 
His name occurs not only in the superscription of 
the book, but several times (vii. 8, 10 et seq., 14; 
vii. 2) in the body of it. His home was in Tekoa 
in Judah, five miles to the south of Bethlehem. 
The original title of his book was merely “ The Words 
of Amos of Tekoa”; the rest, “who was among the 
herdsmen,” is a later addition emphasizing the fact 
gleaned from vii. 14, that Amos had been a herdsman 
before he became a prophet. From the margin this 
notice appears to have intruded itself into the text. 
The attempt has been made to discover a northern 
Tekoa for his home, but there is no need for that. 
That Amos was from Judah is the simplest interpre- 

tation of vii. 18. Amos himself tells 
Home and us what his profession was: he was a 
Occupation. herdsman and one who tended syca- 

more-figs(vii.14). At Tekoa sycamores 
are not grown, but Amos could very well have been 
the proprietor of a sycamore-grove at some distance 
from Tekoa, in the Shefelah, the hill country lead- 
ing down to Philistia, where there were sycamore- 
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trees in “abundance” (I Kings, x. 27). He makes this 
statement of his occupation to.Amaziah, the chief 
priest of Bethel, who, startled by the ominous utter- 


ances of Amos, advises him to make his escape to. 


Judah and there to earn his livelihood by his pro- 
fession of prophet. Amos denies both premises in- 
volved in this rebuke. He does not need to take 
fees for his prophecies, because he is well-to-do, and 
he is no prophet either by profession or extraction, 
but was called by God from behind his flock by spe- 
cialsummons. Amos’ attitude marks a turning-point 
in the development of Old Testament prophecy. It 
is not mere chance that Hosea, Isaiah (ch. vi.), Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and almost all of the prophets who 
are more than unknown personages to whom a few 
prophetical speeches are ascribed, give first of all the 
story of their special calling. <All of them thereby 


seek to protest against the suspicion that they are: 
professional prophets, because the lat- 
ter discredited themselves by flatter-. 


First to 
Write down ing national vanities and ignoring the 


Prophecy. misdeedsof prominent men. But Amos 


marks an epoch in Old Testament 


prophecy also in another respect. He is the first 


of the prophets to write down the messages he has 
received. It is easy to understand the reason for 
this innovation. He feels himself called to preach 
in Beth-el, where there was a royal sanctuary (vii. 13), 
and there to announce the fali of the reigning dy- 
nasty and of the northern kingdom. But he is de- 
nounced by the head priest Amaziah to King Jero- 
boam II. (vii. 10 et seg.), and is advised to leave the 
kingdom (verses 12 et seg.). Though nothing more 
is learned than the answer he gave Amaziah (verses 
14 et seq.), there is no reason to doubt that he was 
actually forced to leave the northern kingdom and 
to return to his native country. Being thus pre- 
vented from bringing his message to an end, and 
from reaching the earof those to whom he was sent, 
he had recourse to writing. 
his messages, they could read them, and if his con- 


temporaries refused to do so, following generations . 


might still profit by them. INo earlier instance of a 
literary prophet is known, nor is it likely that there 
was any; but the example he gave was followed by 
others in an almost unbroken succession. It is true, 


it can not be proved that Hosea knew the book of. 


Amos, though there is no reason to doubt that he was 


acquainted with the latter's work and experiences. 


It is quite certain, on the other hand, that Isaiah. 
knew his book, for he follows and even imitates him 
in his early speeches (compare Amos, v. 21-24, iv. 6 
et seq., V. 18 with Isa. i. 11-15 ; Amos, iv. 7 et seq. 
with Isa., etc., ix. 7 et seq., ii. 12). Cheyne concludes 
with great probability that Amos wrote the record 
of his prophetical work at Jerusalem, after his ex- 
pulsion from the northern kingdom, and that he com- 
mitted it to a circle of faithful followers of YHWH 
residing there. | 
Amos is undoubtedly one of the grandest personal- 
ities among the Old Testament prophets; indeed, the 
most imposing of all, if the fact be con- 

Personality sidered that he is the first of the wri- 
of Amos. ting-prophets. His lofty conception 
of Deity, his uncompromisingly moral 

conception of the order of the universe, and his 
superiority to all religious narrowness, are admirable 
indeed. Leaving the above-mentioned * doxologies ” 
aside, YHWH is in vii. 4, ix. 2 the Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and ini., ii., and ix. 7 He is the Lord of all other 
nations as well as of Israel. The standard by which 
He measures peoples is morality, and morality only. 
It is by His inscrutable will that Israel was chosen 
among the peoples, but as a result it follows that God 
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If they could not hear 


Amorites 
Amos . 


is doubly strict in His demands upon this nation, and 
doubly severe in His punishment of its transgressions 
(iii. 2).. Ritualistic zeal and the richest burnt-offer- 
ings avail nothing in extenuation; such acts are 
contemptuous in the sight of YHWH, who may 
be served without any religious ceremonies, but not 
without morality (iii. 21-25, iv. 4, 5, 18). "Therefore 
let the nation not comfort itself with the hope of the 
“Day of YHWH,” which will bea day of terror for 
Israel, and not of salvation (v. 18-90), It is all over 
with Israel; the complete destruction is at hand (see 
especially ii. 5, v. 1 e£ seg., ix. 1-4). Distinct as are 
these fundamental principles of his discourses, Amos 
must by no means be considered as an uncompromi- 
sing prophet of evil; it should not be forgotten that 
Israel's destruction is brought about by its sinfulness, 


and it is only because experience appears to show an 


unwillingness to repent, that the hope 


' Repent- of forgiveness is cut off. Should this 
ance and experience prove false and Israel actu- 
Forgive- ally repent, forgiveness and national 

ness. life would be by no means hopeless; 


and therefore utterances like v. 4 and 
14, however inconspicuous they may be in compari- 
son with the denunciatory passages, are by no means 
to be overlooked, and certainly not to be held as 
spurious. It is certain, however, that Amos did not 
shrink from facing the possibility of the utter de- 
struction of Israel. 

Amos has always been admired for the purity of his 
language, his beauty of diction, and his poetic art. 
In all these respects he is Isaiah's spiritual progenitor. 
There is no need for astonishment thet a rustic should 
have been capable of such diction. 

The period of the prophet's activity is the reign 
of Jeroboam II., king of Israel, whose dynasty he 
mentions in one of his prophecies (vii. 9), while the 
narrator of vii. 10, etc. (probably not identical with 
Amos), clearly states that Jeroboam was reigning at 
the time when Amos preached at Beth-el. The super- 
scription of the book (i. 1) mentions Uzziah, king of 
Judah, before Jeroboam, which is doubtless correct, 


inasmuch as Uzziah was a contemporary of Jero- 
boam ; but the statement is at the same time puzzling, 
since it is not Known that Amos was ever active in 
Judah. 
The superscription adds that he “saw” his words 
two years before the earthquake. Now Amos doubt- 
less experienced an earthquake (iv.11), 
Superscrip- andan earthquake under King Uzziah 
tion of is testified to in Zech. xiv. 5; but un- 
the Book. fortunately this passage does not help 
us much, seeing that it is of late origin, 
and may itself be taken from Amos, iv. 11, or even 
from the heading of the book. On the other hand, 
the superscription may be based on the hints con- 
tained in the book itself, and indeed G. Hoffmann in 
Stade's “ Zeitschrift," iii. 128, has tried to offer an ex- 
planation for the phrase * two years before the earth- 
quake ? which would deprive the words of every real 
significance. His explanation seems to be somewhat 
artificial, but has been accepted by such scholars as 
Cheyne and Marti. Still, since the heading undoubt- 
edly contains reliable and authentic statements, the 
possibility that the reference to the earthquake is 
also authentic must be admitted. The question, 
however, remains whether all the prophecies united 
in the Book of Amos.are to be understood as uttered 
in this same year. Their extent would not make 
this impossible, nor is it likely that Amos, rebuking 
the sins of Ephraim so openly, would have been tol- 
erated many years before being denounced and ex- 
pelled, as we read in vii.10. In this case the earth- 
quake in iv.11 must be another than that mentioned 
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in i. 1, because it could not be referred to two years 
before it actually happened. Moreover, it is unlikely 
that Amos should not have added new prophecies to 
those spoken during his stay in the northern king- 
dom, when he once proceeded to write down his ut- 
terances (compare Jer. xxxvi. 82). If i.1 be admitted 
as authentic, the most probable conclusion is that 
“two years before the earthquake” was originally 
the date for only a part of the book, perhaps for only 
the introductory speech in i. 2. 

The reign of Jeroboam II. lasted forty-one years, 
according to II Kings, xiv. 28. Though it can not 
be fixed with certainty, this much may be said, that 
its termination must be placed between 750 and 740 
B.c. Marti (“Ency. Bibl.” article “Chronology,” p. 
797) fixes his reign between 782 and 748 B.c. The 
activity of Amos could hardly have coincided with 
the close of his reign. The fact alone that Isaiah’s 
call can not have happened later than 740, while he 
so evidently draws on Amos’ prophecies, is sufficient 
ground for placing Amos not later than 750. 

'The first indication thata distinction must be made 
between the prophecies of Amos aud the book that 

bears his name is to be found in the 
The Pres- narrative, vii. 10-17. This is inserted 
ent Form of after the third of five visions which 
the Book. formaconnectedseries. The insertion 
in question is simply a comment on vii. 
9, and contains the threat of the overthrow of Jero- 
boam and his house. It is mentioned in vii. 10 that 
Amos’ boldness resulted in his expulsion from the 
northern kingdom. It is not likely that Amos him- 
self would have interrupted his series of addresses in 
this way. Moreover, he is not the narrator; another 
writer speaks of him in the third person. Hence 
it is clear that his book has not come to us exactly 
as he wrote it. But, on the other hand, vii. 10 e£ seq. 
must have been written soon after the event by a 
writer who had thoroughly trustworthy accounts of 
Amos. This is à fact of great importance. 

'The book is well arranged in its general features. 
There is in chaps. i. and ii a coherent series of 
judgments on sinful and unrepentant peoples, aimed 
particularly at Israel. In chaps. vii.-ix. are theabove- 
mentioned five visions; in chaps. iii.-vi. a series of 
discourses, loosely connected, whose beginning and 
end can not be fixed with certainty. The same prob- 
lem is presented in other prophetical books; the 
prophet himself would scarcely lay great stress on the 
separation of the single discourses when he wrote or 
dictated them. There is no reason to doubt that this 
arrangement goes back to the first editors, working 
soon after the prophet's death or even delegated by 
him for this task. This does not preclude the possi- 
bility of later changes and additions. Since the in- 
vestigations of Stade and Wellhausen, such changes 

have been assumed in increasing pro- 

Editorial portions. The most complete and dis- 

and Later criminating survey of those passages 

Additions. whose originality hitherto has been 
doubted is given by Cheyne (* Ency. 
Bibl." article * Amos"). They can be grouped un- 
der the following titles: (1) Passages widening the 
horizon of the book, so as to include the southern 
kingdom of Judah. (2) Additional predictions afirm- 
ing a better future than the gloomy auguries of the 
old prophet. (8) Additions giving expression to the 
loftier and more spiritual theology of a later timo. 
(4) Glosses and explanations based on an erroncous 
conception of the texts. 

(1) The chief passage of the first group is ii. 4, etc., 
the denunciation of Judah in the series of judgments 
against the nations. The same judgment against 
Edom in i. 11 and 12 is perhaps also an addition, and 


the same has been surmised of the passage about Tyre 
ini, 9. The isolated verse i. 2, in which Zion is spoken 
of as the fixed seat of YHWH, is also doubtful, and 
the same is true of the address to Zion in vi. 1, and 
the expression *like David " in vi. 5. 

(2) The second group is represented by ix. 8-15, 
canceled by Stade, Wellhausen, Cornill, Nowack, 
Cheyne, and many others, asspurious. These verses 
do not form a single whole, but are composed of 
different passages. Verses 10, 11, 12, 18, and 14 
seem to be mere fragments or insertions in the con- 
text. The last verse, which, by virtue of its inimi- 
table originality, is unanimously ascribed to Amos, 
can not have formed the concluding verse of the 
book, but appears to have been the beginning of a 
new address. If the verses 8-15 are to be taken 
in their entirety as a later addition, the original con- 
tinuation must either have been lost through the 
mutilation of the manuscript, or have intentionally 
been stricken out on account of the too mournful 
survey of the future. The latter suggestion is im- 
probable, because verse 7 would have been rejected 
for the same reason, and because in other passages 
(see verses 1-4) the most terrible predictions have 
been retained. If, on the other hand, the conclusion 
had been lost in consequence of the mutilation and 
then supplied at hazard, a more uniform continua- 
tion would have been expected in place of such a rug- 
ged one, with its disjointed and disconnected sen- 
tences. The possibility remains that verses 8-16 are 
a repeated elaboration of the original conclusion. It 
is erroneous to consider verse 11, concerning the res- 
toration of the fallen tabernacle of David, as a spe- 
cifically Judaic prediction; it can only assume this 
character through the addition of verse 12, which 


. regards the subjection of the vassals of Judah as an 
- essential feature of such reestablishment. 
. refers to the reestablishment of the united kingdom 
. of Israel, founded by David and sundered after the 
. death of Solomon. 
- possibly contain an original prediction directed, like 


The verse 


Verses 8, 9, 11, 14, and 15 may 


vii. 9, against the house of Jeroboam, and promising 
for the future the restoration of a united Israel, as 
pleasing to Jchovah. Of course, conclusive proof of 
this theory can no longer be secured, nor can the 
original text of such prediction be restored with 
reasonable certainty. 

(8) The third group of additions are the doxologies 
iv. 18, v. 8, ix. 56, which invoke YHWH as the Crea- 
tor and Ruler of the world. While it is not impos- 
sible that they may have been written by Amos, 
the style of these additions indicates a much later 
period, possibly later than Deutero-Isaiah. Since all 
three passages interrupt the context, and iv. 19 and 
v. 7 have inherent difficulties of their own, it may be 
suggested that the interpolator designed these dox- 
ologies to fill up gaps or illegible sentences in the 
manuscripts. 

(4) To the fourth group, iii. 14 and viii. 11, and 12 
may be assigned. Other passages are open to dis- 
cussion, particularly the enigmatical verse v. 26 
(Wellhausen, Nowack, Cheyne) the difficulty of 
which is hardly solved by the suggestion of its being 
simply a marginalgloss. Finally, there are many in- 
dividual words of the text of this book which pre- 
sent numerous difficulties. 

Concerning the problem which the severe logical 
attitude of Amos presents in the history of religion, 
compare especially F. Giesebrecht, * Die Geschicht- 
lichkeit des Sinaibundes," p. 14; also K. Budde, 
* American Lectures on the History of Religions," 
vol. iv. lecture iv. To ascribe the whole book to 
another age, the pre-Deuteronomic period of Josiah 
(638-621), on account of this and similar difficulties, 
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as H. J. Elhorst, “De Profetie van Amos” (Leyden, 
1900), proposes, is entirely unwarranted and impos- 
sible. See the criticism of P. Volz in Schürer's 
“Theol. Literatur-zeitung,” May 12, 1900. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: See, besides the monographs and articles 
already referred to, the commentaries of Orelli, Hitzig, Stei- 
ner, Keil, Reuss. Nowack, Handcommentar zum A. T., 1892, 
et seq.; Wellhausen, Die Kleinen Propheten, 1892; J. J. P. 
Valeton, Amos en Hosea, 1894; Smith, The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, 1896; idem, The Expositor's Bible; Driver, 
Joel and Amos, in Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges, 1897; Heilprin, Historical Poetry of the Ancient He- 
brews, 1882, ii. 
K. B. 


In Rabbinical Literature: According to 
the rabbis (Lev. R. x., Eccl. R. i. 1) Amos was nick- 
named “the stutterer” by a popular etymology. 
The people, on hearing his bitter rebukes, retorted: 
* Has the Lord cast aside all His creatures to let His 
spirit dwell only on this stutterer? " 

Regarding the teachings of Amos, the following 
utterance of Simlai, an amora of the beginning of 
the third century, is noteworthy : 

Six hundred and thirteen commandments were 
given to Moses; King David reduced them to eleven 
(Ps. xv.); Isaiah to six (Isa. xxxiii. 15); Micah to three 
(Micah vi. 8); Isaiah, a second time, to two (Isa. lvi. 
1); but Amostoone: “Seek Meand Live!” (Mak. 24a). 
According to rabbinical tradition (Suk. 52b, Pirke R. 
ha-Kadosh, viii., based on Micah v. 5 [4]), Amos is 
one of the “eight princes among men” alluded to in 
Micah, v. 5. K. 

According to rabbinical tradition, Amos was killed 
by King Uzziah, who struck him on the forehead with 
a glowing iron (Gedaliah ibn Yahyah in his * Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah,” quoted by Heilprin in “Seder 
ha-Dorot,” i, 8110, Venetian ed. of 1587, does not 
mention anything of this). 

The story of the martyrdom of Amos, found in 
the pseudo-Epiphanean writings (“ Vita Propheta- 
rum ?), is somewhat different; according to this ver- 
sion, Àmos was killed by a blow on the temple struck 
by Amaziah, priest of Deth-el. L. G. 


AMOS, BOOK OF: This Biblical book, one of 
the twelve so-callea “Minor Prophets,” opens with 
the announcement of God’s intention to punish evil- 
doers (i. 9). Damascus (i. 8-5), Gaza (i. 6-9), Tyre (i. 
9, 10), Edom (i. 11, 12), Ammon (i. 18-15), Moab (ii. 
1-3), and Judah are taken up in turn until Israel 
(ii. 6) is reached. The prophet is vehement because 
the crimes of the people have been committed in the 
face of the fact that God redeemed His people from 
Egypt (ii. 10), destroyed the Amorites (ii. 9), and sent 
prophets (ii. 11) whom, however, Israel. would not 
allow to prophesy (ii. 12). In the third and fourth 
chapters the prophet addresses himself directly to the 
kingdom of Israel. The nations are summoned to the 
mountains of Samaria to witness the wrongs there 
practised (iii. 9). The punishment that is impending 
will be so severe that only few will escape (iii. 12). 
Because of the women of Samaria, who were cruel to 
the poor and the needy (iv. 1), prosperity will cease 
(iv. 2), and not even sacrifice will avail (iv. 4, 5). God 
had tried to teach Israel by affliction; but neither 
famine, drought, blasting of the crops, attacks of in- 
sects, pestilence, defeat in war (iv. 6-10), nor even 
treatment like that of Sodom could induce Israel to 
repent. Complete destruction, therefore, is foretold 
(v. 1-3). 

In vain does the prophet admonish Israel to seek the 
Lord, not Beth-el(v. 4-6). Samaria persists in being 
wicked and unjust (v. 7, S. Once more the prophet 
calls upon Israel to repent (v. 14); and, as before, 
Israel fails to do so. Besides injustice and irrelig- 
ion, Israel indulges in luxurious and riotous living 


(vi. 1-6). This, too, is a factor which inevitably leads 
to captivity (vi. 7). 

With chap. vii. begins a series of visions, which 
continues to chap. ix. 6. A plague of grasshoppers 
(vii. 1-3) and a fire (vii. 4-6) are followed by a third 
plague; and the plumb-line is set up against the city 
and against the family of Jeroboam (vii. 7-9). The 
prophet's audacity brings upon him the hostility of 
the reigning house; and he is ordered to confine his 
prophetical activity to the land of his birth, Ju- 
dah. Amos disclaims being a prophet, or the son of 
& prophet, and reiterates the certainty of coming mis- 
fortune (vii. 10-17). The last vision, representing God 
Himself standing at the altar and announcing the ter- 
rible catastrophe (ix. 1-6), emphasizes the hopeless- 
ness of escape from divine vengeance. 'The book ends 
(ix. 7-15) in words of comfort. The remnant shall 
return and in the future the land will yield abun- 
dantly (18-15). For critical view of the Book of 
Amos, see AMOS. G. B. L. 


AMOZ : Father of the prophet Isaiah. See ISAIAH. 


AMRAM: One of the sons of Bani mentioned in 
Ezra x. 34, in the list of those having foreign wives 
(I Esd. ix. 84; Omærus; R.V., Ismærus). In the Au- 
thorized Version, “ Amram” is given also in I Chron. 
i. 41 as the name of one of the sons of Dishon. The 
Revised Version, however, renders this “ Hamran,” 
which is more in accordance with the original. In 
this connection see HEMDAN. J. D. P. 


AMRAM, FATHER OF MOSES.—Biblical 
Data: Ason of Kohath, and grandson of Levi. He 
married his own aunt, Jochebed, Kohath's sister, by 
whom he became the father of Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam (Ex. vi. 18-20; Num. iii. 19, xxvi. 58; I 
Chron. vi. 2, 8, 18). From him were descended the 
Amramites, a Kohathite branch of the tribe of Levi. 
This family is mentioned in the record of the Mosaic 
census (Num. iii. 27) and in I Chron. xxvi. 28, where 
is given the account of the organization of the Le- 
vites in David's time (see MOSES). J. D. P. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: When Jochebed, 
daughter of Levi—born on the day when Jacob 
entered Egypt with his family (B. B. 120a, 1285; 
Gen. R. exiv.)—was over one hundred and twenty 
yearsold, Amram, hernephew— born on the same day 
as she, according to the Testament of the Patriarchs 
(Levi, xii.)—married her (Ex. R. i.); and she bore him 
a daughter called Miriam (mar=bitterness) because 
of the embitterment of life which had then begun for 
the Jews, and a son named Aaron(derived from harah, 
to conceive) because every expectant mother feared 
for her child. But when Pharaoh issued the edict 
that every male child was to be cast into the river, 
Amram separated himself from his wife, saying, 
“Why should we beget sons that are to be killed ?” 
His example as head of the Jewish high-court was 
followed by the others. "Then his daughter Miriam 
reproached him, saying to him: “Thy cruelty ex- 
ceeds even that of Pharaoh!” Whereupon Amram 
celebrated for a second time his wedding with his 
wife, who, though one hundred and thirty years old, 
had under the nuptial canopy become like a young 
maiden, Aaronand Miriam danced before her, while 
angelssang, “ A joyous mother of children "—Psalm 
exii. 9 (Sotah, 19a). Amram's example had a good 
effect upon all, but upon Miriam came the spirit of 
prophecy, and she said: *My mother will give birth 
to one who will redeem Israel from bondage!" And 
when, at the birth of Moses, the house was filled with 
light as on the first day of Creation when God spoke, 
“Behold, it is good!" (Gen. i. 4, Ex. ii. 2), Amram 
exclaimed: ^My daughter, thy prophecy is being 
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fulfilled!” Butwhen Moses was placed by his mother 

in an ark in the river, Amram again cried out: “O my 

daughter, what has become of thy prophecy ?" 

Wherefore Miriam remained standing on the shore 

watching what “would be done unto him in the far- 

off time 5 (Sotah, 12a). 

The Haggadah has besides much to relate of Am- 
ram, the father of Moses, that is not even referred to 
in the Biblical story. Amram, like Jesse the father 
of David (and Benjamin the son of Jacob, and Kilab 
the son of David), died without sin; or, as the ex- 
pression is, “owing only to the effect of the poison 
of the serpent." Consequently he was one of those 
whose body did not fall a prey to worms or decay 
(B. B. 17a, Derek Erez Zutta, i.) He was, like Ahi- 
jah of Shiloh, one of the long-lived saints whose life 
extended over many generations of Jews, to whom he 
became a transmitter of ancient lore. He instructed 
even Ahijah, the prophet, in the doctrines taught by 
the patriarch Jacob. Being the sonof Kohath, who, 
though the second son of Levi, was the one chosen 
to “lead the assemblies of people i in worship " (—ke- 
hat ‘ammim) and therefore, the real heir to Levi, the 
tenth one (beginning the count from the youngest) 
of the twelve tribes and for this reason the conse- 
crated bearer of Abraham’s blessings and Jacob’s 
traditions (Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Levi, xi. ; Book of Jubilees, xxxii. ; Gen. R. Ixx.), Am- 
ram was the “chief of his generation” (Sotah. 12a). 
When war broke out between Egypt and Canaan, 
and the Israelites saw this to be the opportunity for 

taking the bones of all the sons of Jacob (except Jo- 

seph’ S to the Holy Land and burying them in the 
cave of Machpelah, Amram was one of those who 
took part in the sacred task, and, while most of the 
people. returned to Egypt, he w ith a few others re- 
mained for à long time in the city of Hebron (Book 

of Jubilees, xlvi. | 11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beer, Leben Moses (fragment), in Jahrbuch 
für Jüdische Gesch. und Litt. iv. Baring-Gould, Legends 
of the O. T. Patr iarchs, pp. 259 et s seq. 3 Chronicle ‘of Moses, 
in Jelinek, B. H. ii. 2; Chronicle of Jerahmeel, translated 
by Gaster, p. 106. K 

X. 


AMRAM, DAVID WERNER: American law- 
yer; son of W erner David Amram; born at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1866; educated at the public schools 
and at the Rugby Academy i in Philadelphia, and in 
the Collegiate and Law departments of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, from which he received the 
degrees of A.M. and LL.B. He practises as an at- 
torney at law in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Amram has held numerous positions in the Jew- 
ish community, suchas president of the Philadelphia 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association; director of the 
Hebrew Education Society of Philadelphia; member 
of the publication committee of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America; director of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society; director of the American Federation 
of Zionists; trustee of the Gratz College. Mr. Am- 
ram is a prolific writer on Jewish topics. His princi- 
pal work is * The Jewish Law of Divorce according 
to Bible and Talmud " (Philadelphia, 1896). He has 
also published a volume of poems and sketches and 
has contributed to many of the publications of the 
day, most of his themes having some bearing on or 
connection with Jewish law. A. 


AMRAM HASIDA (The Pious): A Babylo- 
nian amora of the third generation (fourth century), 
a contemporary of R. Nahman (B. B. 1512). In ad- 
dition to his scrupulousness in ritualistic observances 
(Suk. 11a), he owes his surname to his action at a 
moment of great temptation, when, to save himself 
from sin, he called for help by giving an alarm of 


revenge he feared. 


fire. When his colleagues complained that he had 
exposed them to shame, he replied, “It is better that 
you be put to shame on my account in this world than 
that you be ashamed of me in the world to come.’ 

Legend adds that Amram conjured the tempter within 
him to depart; whereupon something like a pillar 
of fire came forth, and Amram, glorying in his vic- 
tory, exclaimed, “ Behold, thou art of fire, and I am of 
flesh, yet I am stronger than thou art” (Kid. 812a). 
His extreme piety made him the target of sport for 
members of the household of the exilarch ; and their 
brutal treatment made him seriously ill; but Yalta, 
Nahman's wife, herself a member of the exilarch’s 
family, cured him (Git. 070). S. M. 


AMRAM, HAYYIM: Commentator who lived 
in Palestine in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He published * Korban Pesah” (Passover Of- 
fering), a commentary on the Passover Haggadah 
(Leghorn, 1836). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 822. 


M. B. 


AMRAM, IBN. See JOSEPH IBN AMRAM. 


AMRAM BEN ISAAC IBN SHALBIB (or 
SHALIB): Ambassador of Alfonso VI., of Leon 
and Castile, in the eleventh century. The position 
occupied by the Jews in Christian Spain toward 
the end of the eleventh century may be gathered 
from a statement made by Alfonso VI. in the pres- 
ence of his Moslem adversaries. “The Jews," he 
said, “furnish our viziers, chancellors, and most of 
the officers of the army, and we can not do without 
them” (* Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakoshi,” ed. Dozy, 
p. 93). This statement is substantiated by the fact 
that Alfonso actually employed a Jewish diploma- 
tist, to whom Arab authors give the name of Ibn 
Shalbib (or Shalib). The records relating to his his- 
tory are defective and divergent, and agree on one 
point only, that in 1085 he acted as Alfonso’s ambas- 
sador to Almu‘tamid, the last Abbasid calif who 
resided in Seville. Ibn Shalbib is probably identical 
with Amram ben Isaac, whom Leo Africanus (Fab- 
ricius, “ Bibliotheca Graeca," 2d ed., 1790-1811, xiii. 
295) connects with the same affair. One author (Ibn 
al-Labbana) relates that Ibn Shalbib came to Seville, 
accompanied by a number of knights, to demand the 
tribute due to Alfonso. Another makes him the 
bearer of a message to the prince asking him for a 
residence for Alfonso’s wife, Al-Zahra, who was the 
daughter of the Arab prince Amram. Ibn Shalbib 
had to pay with his life for the arrogant manner in 
which he delivered his message. The circumstances 
of his death are, however, very uncertain. While, 
according to the first report, he was nailed to a 
stake, the second states that Almu'tamid brained him 
with a heavy inkstand. Ibn al-Athir (* Chronicon," 
x. 92 et seq.) also mentions the embassy, but without 
disclosing the name of the messenger. Concerning 
Ibn Shalbib's death he gives a third version; viz., 
that the prince struck his face till his eyes protruded. 
His companions also, with the exception of three who 
escaped, were put to death. However uncertain the 
details of the embassy, it undoubtedly had far-reach- 
ing consequences; for Almu'tamid sent to Yusuf ibn 
Tashfin, the founder of the Almoravid dynasty in 
Africa, asking his assistance against Alfonso, whose 
This marks the beginning of the 
Almoravid conquest of Spain. Ibn Shalbib's re- 
pute as a skilful physician can not be substantiated 
from Arabic sources, as his name is not to be found 
in Ibn Abi Oseibia’s or similar works. 


vi. 421 et seq. 
H. Him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
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" AMRAM OF JERUSALEM: Two scholars 
are known under this name. 1. A contemporary of 
Rashi (eleventh century), who maintained a learned 
correspondence with Samuel ha-Kohen. 2. A scholar 
who lived a hundred years later and was in corre- 
spondence with Abraham ben David (13 8»). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatsschrift, xli. 800; Zunz, S. P. 612. 
J. S. R. 


AMRAM OF MAYENCE (MENTZ): A saint 
andrabbiof whom the following legendistold. After 
having been the head of a school at Mayence, his na- 
tive place, he went to Cologne to found a school. As 
his end drew near, he expressed to his pupils the de- 
sire to be buried with his fathers in Mayence, but 
fearing obstacles, they hesitated to promise to fulfil 
his wishes. Thereupon he ordered them to place his 
coffin upon a boat on the Rhine, and let it go forth 
alone. This they did, but no sooner was the body 
of the saint put into the boat than, to the great aston- 
ishment of all the people, it took its course up the 
Rhine, and without boatmen or rudder made for the 
city of Mayence and turned toward the shore. All 
the inhabitants came to see the wondrous sight, and 
marveled who the saint might be that performed 
such miracles even when dead. At last the Jews 
learned of the death of the master of Cologne, and 
they took the body ashore, desiring to honor him by 
solemn obsequies in the synagogue. But the Chris- 
tian bishop objected, claiming him as a saint of the 
Church and giving orders to bury him as a Chris- 
tian. Another miracle followed. "The body became 
so heavy that none could move it from the spot. 
Straightway the bishop ordered that 
a church should be built directly over 
the body of the saint, and set watch- 
men to guard it, lest the Jews should 
take it away by stealth. Then the saint appeared 
in a vision to his pupils in Cologne, and told them 
to have his body taken at midnight while the watch- 
men were asleep, and to put another corpse in its 
place; which they did. 

This legend was still narrated at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century as an actual occurrence; and 
a pictorial representation on an old house near one of 
the gates of Mayence, close to the shore of the river, 
was shown to illustrate the fact. The name of the 
church was St. Emmeran’s Church, Tendlau (* Buch 
d. Sagen u. Legenden Jüdischer Vorzeit” ; “ Die Am- 
ram’s Kirche," pp. 9-15) refers in a note (p. 954) to 
the “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah” and other sources, 
wondering how the same story could have been told 
of R. Amram of Regensburg (instead of Cologne) in 
one of the ^ Ma'asebücher? (books of legends). He 
certainly had no knowledge of the strange fact that, 
in connection with St. Emmeran's Church near Re- 
gensburg, thesamestory was told by Christians; viz. : 
that Saint Emmeran had died in Munich, and that his 
body had been carried with wondrous rapidity in a 
boat without boatmen from the river Isar up the 
Danube to Regensburg, where in honor of the saint 
the chapel was erected (see Panzer, “ Bairische Sa- 
gen,” i. 991) Strangely enough, the Jews were es- 
pecially held up to reproach for not believing this 
miracle regarding St. Emmeran’s Church (see Pertz, 
* Monumenta Germanis," vi. 549, quoted by Cassel, 
article “ Juden,” in Ersch und Gruber, p. 67, note 56). 
In all probability the Jewish legend was borrowed 
from the Christian, and Emmeran transformed into 
Amram; nothing else being known of R. Amram, 
either in Mayence, Cologne, or Regensburg. Moses 
Sofer takes him for Amram Gaon, and says that he 
saw his grave in Mayence (“ Hatam Sofer, Orah Hay- 
yim,” p. 16). Concerning the origin of the old Teu- 


Amram's 
Church. 


tonic legend, see Liebrecht’s edition of Gervasius of 
Tilbury * Otia Imperialia," p. 149; Mannhardt, “ Ger- 
manische Mythen," p. 360; compare also Usener’s 
“Sintflutsagen.” See AMNON oF MavENCE. K. 


AMRAM, NATHAN BEN HAYYIM: Pal- 
estinian scholar and author who flourished at He- 
bron in the second quarter of the ninetcenth century. 
Amram was selected by the Sephardic communities 
of Palestine as European agent to collect moneys 
for them. He wrote: 413 p3p (“The Acquisition of 
Property ”), containing notes on Caro’s “Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat ” (Leghorn, 1830); AWD pap 
(“The Attainment of Fruits”), a ritual work al- 
phabetically arranged (Leghorn, 18407); mmm ty 
(“Might and Joy ”), a collection of essays on the kill- 
ing of Abel by Cain, the transmigration of souls, and 
on various liturgical questions (Amsterdam, 1842); 
3? myawp (“ Ouches of Gold”), responsa on certain 
aspects of the law of inheritance (Leghorn, 1851); DY) 
non (“The Beauty of a Moral Lite”), a compila- 
tion of ethical views, aphorisms, and sayings, alpha- 
betically arranged (Salonica, 1854). He also edited 
and prefaced several works of earlier writers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 47; 

Roest, Catalogue of Biblical Library, i. 65 MB 

M. B. 


AMRAM, RAB: A Babylonian amora of the 
third generation (fourth century); contemporary of 
Hisda, Nahman, and Abba bar Memel (B. B. 70a, Ket. 
91a, Yer. B. M. i. 7d). Amram is better known in 
the domain of the Halakah than in the field of the 
Haggadah, though even in the former he is but rarely 
original (*Er. 1026; Pes. 105a; Yoma, 78a; Git. 265; 
Shebu. 115; Hul. 520; Bek. 27a; Yer. Mak. i. 31a; 
Yer. Sheb. x. 39c). It is related that in the course of 
a controversy between Rab Amram and Rabbah, the 
latter had advanced a legal opinion, when the former 
deftly interposed a number of objections. Rabbah, 
in his impatience, called his adversary a fool; where- 
upon a cedar pillar in the college building cracked, 
and each party to the controversy construed the 
occurrence as a heavenly sign of his having been 
wronged by the other (B. M. 20b). S. M. 


AMRAM IBN SALAMEH IBN GHAZAL 
HA-KOHEN HA-LEVI: Samaritan liturgical 
poet. A numberof prayers by himare incorporated 
in a liturgy, a fragment of which is in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, England. They consist of hymns 
for the ten penitential days, for both the morning 
and the evening services, as well as liturgic poems 
for the seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
morning and evening. Compare Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2087, p. 2. 

H. G. E. 


AMRAM BEN SHESHNA or SHUSHNA 
(known as Amram Gaon or Mar-Amram): Head 
of the Sura Academy; died about 875. He wasa pupil 
of Natronai IL, Gaon of Sura, and was exception- 
ally honored with the title of Gaon within the life- 
time of his teacher. Upon Natronai's death, about 
857, the full title and dignities of the gaonate were 
conferred upon Amram, and he held them until his 
death. He is the author of about 120 responsa (the 
greater part published in Salonica, 1792, in the col- 
lection entitled “Sha‘are Zedek ") touching almost 
every department of Jewish jurisprudence. They 
are of great value in affording an insight into Am- 
ram's personality as well as into the religious condi- 
tions among the Jews of that period. The following 
decisions will serve in illustration: Interest may not 
be exacted even from non-Jews, nor even such minor 
profits as the Talmud designates as rà»? PAN (“the 
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dust of interest”), these being allowed only when 
customary in non-Jewish business circles (“Sha‘are 
Zedek,” iv.2,20,40). Itis characteristic of Amram's 
method to avoid extreme rigor; thus he decides that 
a slave who has embraced Judaism, but desires to 
postpone the necessary circumcision until he feels 
strong enough for it,is not to be hurried (25. iv. 6,11). 
He combats superstition, and places himself almost 
in opposition to the Talmud, when he protests that 
there is no sense in fasting on account of bad dreams, 
since the true nature of dreams is not known (Tur, 
Orah Hayyim, § 568). Amram’s rules concerning 
the methodol- 
ogy of the Tal- 
mud are of con- 
siderable value 
(Mueller, * Maf- 
teah," p. 128). 
But the most 
important work 
of Amram, 
which marks 
him as one of 
the most promi- 
nent of the geo- 
nim before Saa- 
dia, is his * Pray- 
er-book,” the 
so-called “Sid- 
dur Rab Am- 
ram.” Amram 
was the first to 
arrange a com- 
plete liturgy 
for use in syn- 
agogue and 
home. His book 
forms the foun- 
dation both of 
theSpanish-Por- 
tuguese and of 
the German- 
Polish liturgies, 
and has exerted 
great influence 
upon Jewish re- 
ligious practise 
and ceremonial for more than a thousand years, an 
influence which to some extent is still felt at the pres- 
ent day. For Amram did not content himself with 
giving the mere text of the prayers, but ina species of 
running commentary added very many Talmudical 
and gaonic regulations relating to them and their al- 
lied ceremonies. His *Prayer-book," which was 
made familiar by the many extracts quoted from it 
by the liturgical writers of the Middle Ages, and 
which served as the model for Saadia's and Maimoni- 
des’ own prayer rituals, was published complete for 
the first time in Warsaw, in the year 6185, by N. N. 
Coronel, under the title, “Seder Rab Amram Gaon.” 
The work as published is composed of two parts. 
The second part containing the sedéhot (propitiatory 
prayers) and pizmonim (liturgical poems) for the 
month of Elul, for New Year and the Day of Atone- 
ment, is certainly not the work of Amram, but ap- 
pears to belong to a much later period. Even the 
first portion, which contains the prayers proper, is 
full of interpolations, some of which, as the *Ke- 
dushah ” (Sanctification) for private prayer, are evi- 
dently later additions in the manuscripts. But not 
much weight can be attached even to portions of 
the book which are specifically given under the name 
of Amram; many of the explanations are certainly 
not by him, but by the academical copyists who ap- 


Sculptured Slab Showing Efigy of Hammurabi or Amraphel. 
(From Ball, “ Light from the East.) 


pended his name to them, speaking of him in the 
third person. These explanations of the prayers 
make no reference to any authorities later than the 
following: Natronai II., Amram's teacher (17 times), 
Shalom, Natronai's predecessor in the gaonate (7 
times), Judah, Paltoi, Zadok, and Moses, geonim be- 
fore Amram (once each) Cohen Zedek (twice), Nah- 
shon and Zemah, contemporaries of Amram (twice 
each), and Nathan of unknown date. The only 
authority mentioned of later date than Amram is 
Saadia (p. 45). This indicates that the additions to 
the text of the prayers must have originated in 
Amram’s time. 
Certainty on this 
head, however, 
can only be ob- 
tained by a com- 
parison of the 
printed text 
with the manu- 
scripts; that of 
Almanzi,accord- 
ing to the speci- 
mens given by 
Luzzatto, varies 
considerably 
from the printed 
text. Israel ben 
Todros (1805) 
mentions some 
aeharot as hav- 
ing been com- 
posed by Àm- 
ram; but no 
trace of these 
can now be 
found (see Neu- 
bauer, in *Jew. 
Quart. Rev." vi. 
708). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ra- 
poport, Bikkure 
ha-'Ittim, x. 
(1829) 86, 37; Ein- 
leitung zum Par- 
chon, xi. note; 
Reifmann, Zion, 
ii. 165; Luzzatto, 
in Literaturbl. 
d. Orients, viii. 290-297, 326-328 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 2619; Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., v. 249, 478; Joel 
Mueller, Mafteah, pp. 121-129, and Halakot Pesukot, p. 4; 


Is. Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, pp. 248-259; I. H. Weiss, 
Dor, iv. 117-122. : L G 


AMRAM B. SIMON B. ABBA: The son of a 
scholar, and the nephew of R. Hiyya ben Abba; he 
seems to have remained without distinction in the 
scholarly world. His name is only connected with 
two homiletic observations which he quotes in the 
name of R. Hanina (Sanh. 70a, Shab. 119d). 

B. M. 


AMRAPHEL.—Biblical Data: A king of Shi- 
nar (Gen. xiv, 1, 9), who invaded the West in conjunc- 
tion with Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and others, 
and destroyed Sodom. The identity of the name has 
long been a subject of controversy among Assyriolo- 
gists, and is not even yet established to the satisfac- 
tion of all scholars. Schrader was the first to suggest 
(“ Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament,” ii, 
299 et seg.) that Amraphel was Hammurabi, king of 
Babylon, the sixth king in the first dynasty of Baby- 
lon. This is now the prevailing view among both 
Assyriologists and Old Testament scholars. The 
transformation of the name Hammurabi into the 
Hebrew form. Amraphel is difficult of explanation, 
though a partial clue is perhaps furnished by the 
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explanation of the name in a cuneiform letter as- 


equivalent to Kimta-rapashtu (great people or fam- 
ily). On this basis “‘am” = * Kimta " and * raphel" 
= *ryapaltu? = “rapashtu.” 

Hammurabi was the founder of the centralized 
kingdom of Babylonia, with the capital at the city 
of Babylon. The length of his reign is given in the 
native list of kings as fifty-five years, but this long 
period is not perfectly certain, as a recently discov- 
ered chronicle throws doubt upon some figures in 
the king-list from which the number fifty-five is ob- 
tained, and puts the length of his reign at forty-three 
years. The period at which Hammurabi reigned 
is also the subject of much dispute. Sayce locates 
his reign at 2876-83 s.c. (“Early Israel,” p. 281), on 
the basis of the native sources, and counting the sec- 
ond dynasty with its long reigns (for example, sixty, 
fifty-six, fifty-five, fifty years) as of equal historical 
character with the first. Lehmann (“Zwei Haupt- 
probleme der Altorientalischen Chronologie") pre- 
fers the figures 2248-2194, while Hommel would still 
further reduce them. The higher the figures the 
more difficult is the identification with Amraphel, or 
with the period to which the narrative of Gen. xiv. 
is usually supposed to refer. 

Hammurabi began to reign in Babylon when the 
Elamites were in possession of the kingdom of Sumer 
and Akkad. They were driven out and the whole 
country was united under his rule. The dominion 
thus set up was strengthened by great works of 
peace, the chief of which were the digging of a canal 
at Babylon and the erection of a great granary there ; 
the building of temples in Larsa and Sippara, and 
the construction of the walls of the latter city, “like 


a great mountain." The union of Babylonia accom-. 


plished by this monarch endured until the scepter 
passed from the Semites to the Persians in 588 B.C. 
Hammurabi himself was honored and imitated, even 
to the copying of his inscriptions, by kings of the 


latest period, such as Nabopolassar and Nebuchad- 


nezzar (Rogers, “ Outlines of History of Early Baby- 

lon," pp. 27-80). A conqueror so great as he may 

well have penetrated and conquered as far west as 

Syria and Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Gesch. pp. 
125, 126; Winckler, Gesch. Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 
60-65; idem, Gesch. Israels, i. 130, 181; Rogers, History of 

"^ Babylonia and Assyria, i. 988-393; Driver, in Authority 
and Archeology, ed. by D. G. Hogarth, pp. 39, 40. 
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——In Rabbinical Literature: According to 
Rab and Samuel, Amraphel is identical with Nim- 
rod. Some say Amraphel was his real name, and he 
was called Nimrod, “the chief rebel,” as leader of the 
tower-builders, “who led the world unto rebellion ” 


(ndyyn nN Ton) against heaven’s Ruler; others 
again say Nimrod was his real name, and he was 
called Amraphel as the one who, “commanded them 
to cast Abraham into the fire” (Sam ION) (Er. 53a 
and Targ. Yer. to Gen. xiv. 1). Among other fanci- 
ful etymologies the name is explained as that of one 
whose * commands brought darkness [destruction] on 
the world” (mbps ON), or of one who “provoked 
and made sport of the world ” CODN) SDN) (see Gen. 
R. xlii.; Midr. Lekah Tob to Gen. xiv. 1, ed. Buber, 
i. 63, note 4; also Beer,“ Leben Abrahams,” pp.190, 
131). See also ABRAHAM, NIMROD. K.—J. Sn. 

AMSCHEL. See ANS-CHEL. 

AMSTERDAM (formerly Amstelredam, and 
so written in Jewish documents): One of the capital 
cities of the Netherlands founded as a fishing village 
in the thirteenth century. No Jews lived there in the 
early period when it was under Spanish domination. 


'The history of its Jews may be best considered under 
three divisions: (1) the Sephardim, until 1795; (2) 
the Ashkenazim, until 1795; (8) both congregations, 
from 1795 to the present time (1901). 

I. The Sephardim Until 1795: There is no 
actual proof of the existence of Jews in Amsterdam 
before the latter half of the sixteenth century, though 
the probability is strong that some lived there earlier. 
When Holland joined the Union of Utrecht (1579), 
which, among other provisions, forbade persecution 
on religious grounds, the Maranos in Portugal fixed 
their hopes on Amsterdam, and, according to Franco 
Mendes and Graetz, the first Maranos settled there in 
1598. They were Manuel Lopez Pereira, his sister 
Maria Nufiez, and her uncle Miguel Lopez. Their 
voyage had not been prosperous; they were first cap- 
tured by English pirates and taken to London. They 
again set sail for Amsterdam, only to be flung by a 
storm upon the coast of East Friesland at Emden. 
Thence the Rabbi Moses Uri Levi (born 1544) helped 
them cn to Amsterdam, and followed them shortly in 
order to receive them back into Judaism. Soon 
thereafter other Jews came from Portugal, mainly 
relatives of these first comers. 

On Atonement Day, 5357 (October 2, 1596), they met 
together for worship—probably for the first time— 
in the house of Don Samuel Palache, ambassador of 
the emperor of Morocco to the Netherlands. The 
congregation numbered sixteen. Soon afterward 
a hall for worship was secured, named “Beth 
Ya‘akob,” after one of its founders, Jacob Tirado, 
and consecrated on New-year's Day, 5358. Moses 
Uri Levi was preacher: he spoke in German; and 
his son Aaron ha-Levi (born 1578) translated his 

sermon into Spanish. The rabbis of 
The First this synagogue, called “hakamim,” 
Two Syna- were Joseph Pardo (in office from 1597 


gogues. to 1619), and Moses ben Aroyo (from 
1597 until his departure for Constan- 
tinople). In 1616 Saul Levi Morteira became rabbi. 


Most of these facts, as well as many incidents of the 
times, are mentioned by De Barrios. In thearchives 
of the city of Amsterdam, probably the oldest date 
dealing with Portuguese Jews is November 28, 
1598, when there was entered in the * Puyboek," 
v. 22b, the announcement of the intended marriage 
of Manuel Lopez Homé and the above-mentioned 
Maria Nuñez. The community grew apace through 
the constant arrival of refugees from Portugal and 
southern France; and a second hall for worship was 
opened by Isaac Franco Medeiros in 1608, under the 
name of “Neweh Shalom.” Its first three rabbis 
were: Judah Vega (in office from 1608 until his de- 
parture for Constantinople); Isaac Uzziel of Fez 
(1610-1622) ; and Manasseh ben Israel (1622). 
Amsterdam could well be satisfied with this acces- 
sion of Jews. Holland was, in those times, a rather 
poor country; and the Portuguese Jews brought 
great wealth into the land. They took part in trans- 
marine enterprises and fostered trade. And not 
alone did the city’s material riches increase through 
them: its intellectual wealth increased 
Increased also. Mention is made of Jewish phy- 
Immi-  sicians and poets of about this time. 
gration. From among the latter, it is necessary 
to mention only REHUEL JESURUN 
(called also Paulo de Pina), whose * Dialogo dos Mon- 
tes” was recited in 1624, in the synagogue “ Beth 
Ya‘akob.” The various congregational institutions 
were carefully fostered. The Portuguese community 
secured a burial-place first in Groede (North Hol- 
land) in 1609. In April, 1614, another cemetery 
was obtained in Ouderkerk, on the Amstel, which is 
stillin use. But after a peaceful existence of ten 
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years, the Neweh Shalom Congregation was dis- 
turbed by discord among its members. Sharp re- 
proofs administered by the hakam Uzziel in his 
sermons, and differences of opinion concerning divers 
ritual matters, alienated a number of them. who ac- 
cordingly, under the leadership of David de Bento 
Osorio, formed a third congregation, entitled * Bet 
Yisrael” (1618). Their rabbis were David Pardo (in- 
stalled 1618), Samuel Tardiola (in office from 1619 
to his departure for Jerusalem), and Isaac Aboab da 
Fonseca (installed 1626). 

Thus far the Jewish services had been tacitly 
rather than openly permitted by the city authori- 
ties. Duringthe contests between the Remonst ‘ants 
and the contra-Remonstrants frequent allusion was 
made to the liberty of worship enjoyed by the 
Jews. Accordingly the States General appointed a 
commission to make statutes concerning the Jews 
(1615), andacity ordinance, dated November 8. 1616, 
prohibited them from speaking publicly against the 
Christian religion or publishing anything against 
it, and forbade them to intermarry with Christians, 
At the same time special forms of oath for Jews 
were drawn up in Spanish (see * Handvesten.” 1748. 
li. 472). The result of the commission was a resolu. 


| 
| 
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its supplement (Huishoudelyk Reglement) it plainly 
reveals the traditional autocracy of the * parnasim ? 
(presidents and wardens); in all disputes they alone 
could decide. "The following rabbis of the different 
synagogues were reinstated in the order of priority 
of appointment: Saul Levi Morteira (died 1660), 
David Pardo (died 1657), Manasseh ben Israel (in 
office until 1655, and died in Middelburg 1657, on his 
journey back from London), and Isaac Aboab da 
Fonseca (died 1693). The importance of the Amster- 
dam Jewish congregation in the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century may be seen from the following 
incident. While Manasseh ben Israel was in Lon- 
don, endeavoring to secure from Cromwell the re- 
admission of Jews to England, Charles II. notified 
the Jewish congregation in Amsterdam (1656), that 
if they would support him with money and arms 
in his projected invasion of England, he would wil- 
lingly grant them permission to settle there when he 
should have conquered the country. Though out- 
wardly flourishing, the united congregation was not 
Withoutitsinternal troubles. In 1640 URIEL ACOSTA, 
and in 1656 BARUCH SPINOZA, were placed under the 
ban of excommunication. 

Now came a time wherein all Judaism was set in a 
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tion (1619). granting each city authority to make its 
own regulations concerning Jews. 

The Portuguese Jews, as above described, had 
founded three congregations. When, in the begin- 
ning of the fourth decade of the seven- 
teenth century, numerous Jews from 
other countries came to Amsterdam. 
those from Spain and Portugal wished 


Amalga- 
mation. 


to provide for a closer union with each other; after 


long negotiations, the three congregations were con- 
solidated (1638). The Synagogue * Beth Ya‘akob " 
was sold; that of “Bet Yisrael” was remodeled and 
used a school (Talmud Torah), and * Neweh 
Shalom ” was retained as the common place of wor- 
ship. <A constitution of forty-two articles, which 
had received the sanction of the city authorities, 
was proclaimed in this synagogue (1638) With 


as 


SHOWING ITS POSITION ON CANAL. 


(From De Castro, ** De Synagoge der Portugues Israel. 


Gemeente, ”) 


state of ferment. SHABBETHAI ZEBI, the false Mes- 
siah, appeared. The great majority of the Portu- 
guese Jews in Amsterdam in 1666 were infected with 
the prevailing mania, and conditions might have 
become serious had not Jacob Sasportas (a member 
of the rabbinical board) stepped forward to combat 

with all his energy the insanity which 
The Shab- had seized upon everybody. It had 
bethai Zebi already gone far indeed; prayers had 
Movement. been offered in the synagogue for the 

“King Messiah Shabbethai Zebi”; 
prayer-books had been printed in which the date 
was given as “the year one of the Messiah.” and 
adorned with frontispieces portraying Shabbethai 
Zebi. Many of the congregation had even jour- 
neyed to Adrianople to see the “Messiah.” Reac- 
tion, however, soon set in; Shabbethai Zebi’s career 
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came to an ignominious end. The results would 
have been far more serious for the Portuguese con- 
gregation in Amsterdam had not the “mahamad ” 
(board of wardens) persuaded the magistrates to 
sanction a resolution in 1670 that no one might sever 
his connection with the congregation under penalty 
of the severest excommunication. 

Meanwhile, the financial resources of the congre- 
gation being in excellent condition, the members 
conceived the idea of building a synagogue worthy 
of the continually increasing membership. In 1670 
the plans took definite form, and in 1671 the corner- 
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SEPHARDIC SYNAGOGUE AT AMSTERDAM AS SEEN FROM THE " 


(From an engraving 


stone of the new syragogue was laid, and four years 
later (1675) the consecration, with imposing cere- 

monies, took place. 
Jews and Christians alike glorified this, certainly 
the most famous synagogue of Europe, and num- 
erous copperplate engravings, still 


The Am- extant, made by the most celebrated 
sterdam Dutch engravers, depict its imposing 
Portu- proportions. At its consecration the 


guese Syn- congregation numbered 898 male mem- 
agogue.  bers, of whom 586 were married and 
312 single. 

Peace now reigned and a period of quiet progress 
ensued. The congregation became the focus toward 
which all literary endeavor in Judaism converged. 
Menasseh ben Israel completed the printing of the 
first Hebrew book in Amsterdam, January 1, 1627 
(compare Steinschneider, "Cat. Bodl." No. 2129), 
thereby laying the foundation for that development 
of Hebrew tvpography and publishing in which, 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, Am- 
sterdam had never been equaled by any other city. 
So highly esteemed was the Amsterdam imprint that 
even foreign reprints claimed the credit of being 
printed “ with Amsterdam type.” How far-reaching 
the Amsterdam book-trade was may be seen from a 
document, dated February 7, 1685, found in the city 
archives of Breslau (Brann,in * Monatsschrift," 1896, 
p. 476), which advised against the establishment of 
a Hebrew press in Silesia, * because there are three 
very large Jewish printing establishments at Am- 
sterdam in Holland, whence books are sent by sea to 
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Danzig and Memel, thus abundantly providing for 
the Jews of Poland and Lithuania.” Besides the 
printing-house of Manasseh ben Israel, there were 
those of David Tartas, Imanuel Ben- 


Hebrew 

ipse veniste, and Joseph and Immanuel Ath- 
Printing . CE : z 

kad ias. In the German( Ashkenaz) commu- 


j nity the best-known presses were those 
Publishing. ,.-... pres i 
S of Uri Phoebus ha-Levi and Solomon 


ben Joseph Proops, the latter the founder of a 
family of printer-publishers who have supplied all 
Europe with their products (see Steinschneider and 
Cassel,“ Jüdische Typographie und Jüdischer Buch- 


)REESTRAAT."' 


by P. Fouguet, Jr.) 


handel,” in Ersch and Gruber’s * Ency klopüdie," ii. 
98. 64-74). It was therefore not strange that Jews, 
from all parts of the world, were induced to visit 
Amsterdam, either to get their books printed or to 
seek the patronage of the influential men there. 


| Jacob Sasportas (born 1610 in Oran, Algeria; died 


1698), who became chief rabbiof the Portuguese com- 
munity after Aboab's death, in his responsa, “Ohel 
Ya'akob" (Amsterdam, 1737), relates many things 
about the literary life of Amsterdam. "The Jewish 
school of the Sephardic community (see below) also 
became distinguished for scholarship (see Shabbethai 
Bass,“ Sifte Yeshenim,” preface: Güdemann,* Quel- 


| lensehriften,” p. 112, Berlin, 1891). 


The successor of Jacob Sasportas was Solomon de 
Oliveyra (died 1708), a scholar and prolific writer, 
who in turn was followed by Solomon Judah Ayllon 
(born at Safed, 1664). Ayllon, who had formerly 
been a zealous partizan of Shabbethai Zebi, came to 
Amsterdam from London, and was associated in the 
rabbinate with Solomon de Oliveyra (1701). While 
chief rabbi in Amsterdam he became the central 
personage in the contests that were instigated by 
Nehemiah Hivyah Hayyun (1713), shortiy after the 
latter’s arrival in Amsterdam. Besides him, Hakam 
Zebi, then chief rabbi of the Ashkenaz community, 
and Moses Hages, an emissary from Jerusalem (born 
about 1660, died about 1741), took part in this matter 
(for particulars see Griitz,* Gesch. d. Juden," x. note 
6) Ayllon died in 1728. He was followed by David 
Israel Athias(died 1753)and Isaac Hay yim Abendana 
de Britto (died 1760), who were chief rabbis together. 
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These two, like their predecessors, held honorable 
positions as scholars. In 1637, under Saul Levi Mor- 
teira, the Jewish school *'Ez Hay yim" was founded; 
Solomon de Oliveyra, in 1699, introduced a rule that 
the pupils of the highest class should 
The ‘‘‘Ez work out legal decisions every month. 
Hayyim? When Abendana became president of 
School. this institution, he had these exercises 
printed and published every month. 
Through them his reputation spread far and wide. 
The collection of his responsa was entitled * Peri ‘Ez 
Hayyim" (Amsterdam,1728-1811,15 volumes). After 
Abendana’s death the rabbinate remained vacant for 
a short time. In 1762 Solomon Salem (born at Adri- 
anople 1717, died 1781) was called from Sofia to Am- 
sterdam. He presided in the rabbinate nearly twenty 
years, and became well known as an author. His 
successor was David echen de Azevedo Gnstalled 
1782, died 1792), who was followed by his son Daniel 
(installed 1792), during whose period of office the 
emancipation of the Jews in Holland took place. 

II. The Ashkenazim Until 1795: Even less 
is known about the first settlements of German 
Jewsin Holland than about those of their Portuguese 
brethren. In the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a few German Jews seem to have dwelt in Am- 
sterdam, for in the burial-lists of the Portuguese 
congregation several “ 'l'edescos" (Teutons, Germans) 
are mentioned. A congregation was not formed until 
1685. Amelander,in his * Scheerit Israel," relates that 
in a book about which there exists no other informa- 
tion (perhaps a manuscript) by Maharam Maarsen, 
he read that the Germans held divine worship for the 
first time on New Year, 5896 (September, 1685). The 
Portuguese congregation helped its German sister- 
community in every way, and it grew rapidly also. 
Its first rabbi was Moses Wahl. It soon (1642) pur- 
chased in Muiderberg, about twelve miles from Am- 
sterdam, the burial-ground stil in use. The sec- 
ond rabbi was Isaac ben Joshua of Emmerich, who 
was followed shortly by his brother Abraham ben 
Joshua of Worms (died 1678). Soon after the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Poland under Chmielnicki, and 
especially during the massacres of 1654 and 1655, 
many Jews came by seacto Amsterdam, and founded a 

| separate Polish congregation. Their 
Influx of rabbi was Judah Loeb ben Solomon of 
Polish Wilna. They purchased (1660) a ceme- 
Jews. tery also in Muiderberg. In 1678, ow- 
ing to disputes between the Polish and 
German communities, the magistrates stringently 
forbade the former to have separate communal insti- 
tutions; they accordingly joined the Ashkenazim, 
and Judah Loeb went to Rotterdam, where he be- 
came chief rabbi. The German congregation had 
been presided over since 1667 by Isaac b. Simeon 
Deckingen of Worms. During his term of office the 
great Synagogue was built and consecrated on the 
first day of Passover, 5481 (1671); its construction 
cost 33,000 gulden ($18,200). In spite of this sum of 
money, considerable for those days, the German 
congregation was by no means so wealthy as the 
Portuguese, and in the ensuing period appeals for 
assistance had frequently to be made to the city 
authorities. 

In 1672, the forces of Louis XIV. advanced to the 
neighborhood of Amsterdam, which was rendered un- 
settled by the encampment of French soldiers nearby. 
The road to the cemetery in Muiderberg being 
blocked, the magistrates granted to the Jews an- 
other burial-place within the city limits, where, from 
1672 to 1674, more than ninety persons were interred, 
among them Chief Rabbi Isaac Deckingen (died 
1672). In 1677 Meir Stern of Fulda was appointed 


to succeed him. His participation in the preparation 
of Judmo-German Bible translations is described by 
Grütz, *Gesch. d. Juden," x. 298. He was a caba- 
list, and gave instruction in the Cabala to Knorr von 
Rosenroth. In 1679 he was called to Cracow, but 
died en route at Niederwesel; his successor in Am- 
sterdam was David Lida (formerly chief rabbi of 
Mayence), who came to Amsterdam in 1680. In the 
very first years of his rabbinate Lida engaged in a 
dispute with Nisan b. Judah Loeb, the brother-in- 
law of R. Wolf, then chief rabbi in Berlin, whose 
work he himself had published in Amsterdam. Lida 
left Amsterdam, but the Portuguese rabbinate in- 
terested itself in his behalf.. Later he seems to 
have become suspected of Shabbethaism, and thus 
arrayed against himself not only the Ashkenazic 
authorities, but also the Portuguese. Then the 
* FPour-Lands’ Synod” (see Wa‘tap ARBA? ARAZOT) 
took up his cause, with the result that he made his 
peace with the Amsterdam congregation and returned 
there. He was appointed, with the approbation of 
the magistracy, as chief rabbi, for three years; but 
at the expiration of the term his contract was not 
renewed. Heleft Amsterdam, and went to Lemberg, 
where he died, 1696 (David Lida, “Beer ‘Esek,” 
1684; responsa, “Ohel Ya‘akob,” Nos. 74-76; Jacob 
Emden's edition of the “Kizzur Zizat Nobel Zebi,” 
p. 59a, Altona, 1757; Buber, “ Anshe Shem,” p. 56). 
While he was in Amsterdam the notorious Eisen- 
menger visited him (“Entdecktes Judenthum,” i. 
849, Königsberg, 1711). Lida's successor was Moses 
Judah ben Kalonymus Cohen (died 1705), or, as he 
is generally styled, “Rabbi Leib Harif.? . During 
his rabbinate city riots occurred (1696); the mob 
turned its attention to the Jews, and several houses 
were plundered. The authorities took energetic 
and prompt steps to protect the Jews, and the dis- 
turbances soon subsided. These outbreaks have 
been described in “ Historie van den Oproer te Am- 
sterdam, 31 Januari, 1696,” Amsterdam, 1725, and in 
a similar work in Judseo-German by Joseph Maarsen; 
see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 5954, No. 1. 
After Leib Harif’s death, Saul of Cracow was 
called to Amsterdam; while on the way he died in 
Glogau (1707). In the interim the duties of the 
office were discharged by Judah Loeb b. Anschel, 
formerly rabbi in London, then chief rabbi in Rot- 
terdam. In addition, the Amsterdam congregation 
employed at this time three rabbinical associates— 
Josef ben Reuben Judah Cohen, Isaac ben Solomon 
of Zamosc, and Pinchas Selig ben Moses of Posen. 
But soon thereafter, about the end of 1708, there 
was again a chief rabbi, Aryeh Judah Kalisch. He 
was destined, however, to preside over the congre- 
gation for only a short time; Jacob Emden tells in 
his autobiography (*Megillat Sefer," p. 98) that 
quarrels in the congregation threw him upon a sick- 
bed, where he died (1709). His successor was Zebi 
Hirsch Ashkenazi, or, as he was universally known, 
Hakam Zebi; he was called from Altona. In the 
beginning he was regarded not alone by the Ashke- 
nazim, but also by the Sephardim, as a superior 
being; owing, however, to his incorruptible honesty 
and unselfishness he soon had many enemies. Nehe- 
miah Hiyya Hayyun, already mentioned, managed 
to render his position in the congregation untenable. 
Hakam Zebi, by his outspoken opposition to this 
unprincipled man, had drawn upon himself the ill- 
will of the Portuguese congregation, and of the au- 
thorities of his own community. The latter brought 
the matter before the magistrates, who, in order to 
obtain full information upon the subject, consulted 
not only the theological professors of Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Harderwyk, but also the 
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Portuguese parnasim (wardens) as well. It was no 
wonder then that, with this array of counselors, 
Hakam Zebi was declared to have forfeited his office 
(1714). He went by way of London and Emden to 
Lemberg, where, after officiating as rabbi for a short 
time, he died in 1718. 

His departure, however, did not silence the dis- 
putes in the congregation; the magistrates there- 
fore would not grant permission for the 
election of a successor. The duties of 
the office were meanwhile discharged 
by the assistants (dayyanim), Moses 
Frankfurt, Joseph Dayyan (both well known as own- 
ers of printing-offices), and Isaac of Zamosc. Ulti- 
mately the city authorities issued the desired per- 
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that Saul who died in 1707 on his way to Amsterdam, 
to enter upon the duties of the rabbinate. Aryeh 
Loeb, or, to give his full name, Levi Saul Lowenstam, 
became known principally through the heated dis- 
cussion between his brother-in-law Jacob Emden and 
Jonathan Eibenschütz. When Emden fled from Al- 
tona he found refuge with Aryeh Loeb in Amster- 
dam. It was owing to Loeb's influence that it was 
decided (1740) to establish a bet ha-midrash (college 
for Jewish theology), provided with a full library. 
It wasin many ways a prosperous period for the Am- 
sterdam congregation. In 1730 the increase in Jewish 
population necessitated the opening of another syna- 
gogue, which was further enlarged in 1750. 

Owing to its printing establishments, libraries, and 
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mission, and Abraham Judah Berlin, formerly rabbi 
in Halberstadt, became rabbi (1717). Peace seems 
to have been restored during the thirteen years of 
his incumbency, but on his death (1730) disputes 
broke out again, and another five years elapsed be- 
fore a successor was appointed. Since agreement 
in the congregation was impossible the following 
cürious program was arranged: the magistrates al- 
lowed each one of the seven parnasim to nominate a 
candidate, and of these the magistrates themselves, 
by a resolution dated Jan. 31, 1785, selected three, to 
whom the rabbinate was to be offered successively 
in a certain fixed order. The first one on the list was 
Eleazar of Brody, who accepted the appointment, 
and was received with great honor (1785). A medal 
was struck in celebration of his arrival, but he did 
not stay long; for he left Amsterdam in 1740 to settle 
in Jerusalem, and died in Safed (1741). This time the 
position was not left vacant; the congregation had 
become more harmonious, and it appointed Hakam 
Zebi's son-in-law Aryeh Loeb, who was the son of 


scholars’ associations, the Ashkenazim community 
of Amsterdam soon acquired a reputation through- 
out Europe superior to that of the Portuguese. 
Aryeh Loeb died in 1755; his son Saul Lówenstam 
(born in Rzeszow 1717, died 1790) became his suc- 
cessor. Lówenstam's name is distinguished in the 
annals of Jewish scholarship; the large number of 
literary “approbations” which were sought of him 

prove this. 
During the whole of this period the power of the 
parnasim was almost absolute. Consulting only 
those who had already served in the 


Autocratic office, they modified at will the statutes 
Power of the congregation and procured the 
of the approval of the magistrates. For the 


Parnasim. lay members of the congregation there 

remained nothing but implicit obedi- 
ence. <A petition presented by a large. majority of 
the members to the magistracy in 1780, in which 
they protested against the arbitrary action of these 
officials, may ‘be regarded as a harbinger of peace. 
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At first it met with no success, but in course of time 
these abuses were remedied. During the rabbinate 
of R. Saul’s son, Jacob Moses Lówenstam, who was 
elected in 1790, the emancipation of the Jews in 
Holland may be said to have commenced. The new 
‘times demanded new rights. . 


-. III. The United Congregations from 1795 | 


to 1900: Although the Jews in Amsterdam enjoyed 
full religious freedom, their civil liberties were ma- 


terially restricted during the whole of the period - 


described. By a decree of 1632 every ordinary pur- 
suit was closed to them. Only those actually per- 
taining to their religion were permitted; such as 
dealing in meat and other provisions, Hebrew print- 
ing and publishing. 
pense drugs. "The universities would perhaps have 
accorded degrees to Jews, but the Hof van Holland 
decreed (1658) that no Jewish advocate might plead 
before the courts. The oppressive effect of such 
statutes was felt more and more. When, therefore, 
the French took possession of Amsterdam (1795) 
many of the Jews there became imbued with revo- 
lutionary ideas, and founded an association called 
“Felix Libertate ” (1795). This “People’s Society,” 
as the expression then ran, became the soul of a 
movement to acquire civil rights for Jews. The 
first attempt was directed toward securing the right 
to vote and to serve in the Citizens’ Guard. The 
chief movers in this matter were Moses Solomon 
Asser, Jacob Sasportas, and H. de H. Lemon, who 
labored zealously in the cause, both in speech and 
in writing. The pamphlets and news- 

Civil Dis- paper articles, for and against it, were 
abilities. numerous. But, strange to say, they 
met with opposition within the Jewish 

camp, as well as outside of it; in both congregations 
the rabbis and parnasim arrayed themselves in op- 
position more persistently-than the members. Prob- 
ably the full extent of the movement was not quite 
clear to them, and the parnasim, no doubt, feared 
a diminution of their autocratic power. But the 
“Felix Libertate,” undismayed, petitioned the * Na- 
tionale Vergadering" (National Assembly), asking 
that Jews be given equalrights with other citizens, 
and a commission was appointed to consider the mat- 


ter. . For eight days it was publicly discussed in the 


Assembly. Finally, a resolution was adopted declar- 
ing that Jews should possess equal rights with their 
fellow citizens (1795). These discussions, however, 
produced divisions in the Jewish congregations them- 
selves. Jacob Moses Lówenstam, chief rabbi of the 
Ashkenazim (called Jacob Saul in official documents), 
and Daniel Acohen de Azevedo of the Portuguese 
community, proposed to expel members of the “ Felix 
Libertate” from their congregations. 


new congregation, “‘Adat Yeshurun,” with Isaac 
Graanboom as rabbi (installed 1797, died 1807). They 


erected a new synagogue, consecrated Sept. 27, 1799, 


and also purchased a cemetery in Overveen, near 
Haarlem. The strife attained large proportions, and 
every week during the years 1797 and 1798 both sides 


published so-called “ Discourses” in Judeeo-German, ` 


which afford interesting contributions to the history 
of the time (see Roest, “Cat. Rosenth." pp. 70 and 
71). Attempts at reconciliation were made from 
many quarters, but for the time remained unsuc- 
cessful.. 


Holland becamea kingdom. Louis Bonaparte not 


only sanctioned the emancipation of the Jews, but 
showed himself in all things their friend. Soon after 
his coronation in 1800, in order to bring about a 
reconciliation, he appointed a commission consist- 
ing of the Dutch jurist Jonas Daniel Meyer, Jonah 


They were also allowed to dis- , 


These, how- ` 
ever, separated of their own accord, and formed a` 


Rintel, and Judah Litwack, the last two of the new 
congregation. After many meetings and resolutions 
a compromise was devised and ap- 


The King- proved by the king; at the same time 
dom of a new royal statute for the senior 
Holland. congregations was announced. King 


Louis interested himself not only. in 
the Amsterdam: community, but also in: the affairs 


of the Jews of all Holland, to regulate which he 


appointed an Ober-Consistorium. He endeavored 
likewise to raise the grade of instruction for Jewish 
children; he also formed two regiments, of 813 men 
each, made up exclusively of Jews; but they were 
‘disbanded on the incorporation of Holland with the 
French empire (1810),.and the Jewish soldiers, like 
other Hollanders, were distributed among the French 
regiments. x ' | 

William: I., of the House of Orange, who was 
crowned king of the Netherlands in 1815, like other 
members of his house, was friendly to the Jews. 
Soon after his coronation he appointed a committee 
to regulate the relations of the Jews to the state. A 
law was passed (1814) concerning the “Israelietisch . 
Kerkgenootschap," and as a court of the last resort in 
Jewish matters a * Hoofdcommissie tot de Zaken der 
Israelieten? was instituted. A further decree (1817) 
required the congregations to maintain Jewish free 
schools for the poor. 

In literary matters likewise the congregation of 
Amsterdam developed great activity. Similar to 
the * Meassefim " of Germany, several persons asso- 
ciated themselves for the study of Jewish literature 
under ihe name of * Toelet." Many volumesof poems 
and essays in Hebrew were published by the soci- 
ety. The school “Sa‘adat Bahurim,” established 
in 1708 by the chief rabbi, Aryeh Judah Kalisch, was 


in 1884 made a state school, under the name * Ne- 


derlandsch Israelietisch Seminarium," for the train- 
ing of rabbis and teachers. Steps were 
Education- also taken for the spread of culture 
al Work. among the Jewish population. The 
principal workers were Moses Lemans 
(born at Naarden 1785, died at Amsterdam 1832), 
Samuel Mulder (1792-1862), and the best known of 
them Gabriel Polak (1808-1869). 'They exercised 
great influence upon the development of the Jews 
of Amsterdam, and furnished them with Jewish 
school-books and translations of the Bible and the 
various prayer-books into the Dutch language. Af- 
ter the death of Jacob Moses Lówenstam (1815), his 
son-in-law, Samuel Berenstein, became chief rabbi 
of the German congregation. He, too, exerted him- 
self in behalf of progress. When he died (1838) the 
chief rabbinate was not filled immediately, but a 
rabbinieal college (bet din) was entrusted with the 
guidance of all religious affairs. The members were 
A. J. Susan (died 1861), J. M. Content (died 1898), B. 
S. Berenstein (later chief rabbi at The Hague), J. S. 
Hirsch (died 1870), J. D. Wynkoop (since January, 
1871). The Portuguese congregation, upon the death 
of De Azevedo in 1822, likewise appointed no chief 
rabbi, but a bet din, consisting of Jacob de Elieser 
Ferares (died 1852), Solomon de Abraham Acoen Pe- 
reira (died 1828), Raphael Montezinos (died 1866), 
Isaac Mendes de Sola (died 1849), Aaron Mendes Chu- 
maceiro (in 1860 chief rabbi of Curacao), and David 
Lopez Cardozo (died 1890), Aaron Vas Diaz (died 
1885), Jacob Lopez Cardozo (until 1873), Jacob Men- 
des Chumaceiro (died 1900), I. Van J. Palache (from 
1885), and A. R. Pereira (from 1885). In the Portu- 
guese community the reorganization of public affairs 
was by no means as thorough as in the German; 
moreover, with a few exceptions, they took less in- 
terest in Jewish literary matters. 
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In 1848 Holland received a partially new consti- 
tution; State and Church were almost completely 
separated. The minister of the time wasinstrumen- 
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tal in calling a convention at The Hague in 1850, 
which consisted of twenty-six delegates from the 
various Jewish congregations throughout Holland. 
Many sessions were held in the endeavor to ar- 
rive at à general state law for the Jewish con- 


gregations, but without any appreciable success. 
Ten years later a new convention was called; 
it framed a draft for such a law, which, how- 


ever, was received with only faint approval by 
the two congregations in Amsterdam, which to- 
gether composed more than half of the total Jew- 
ish population of the country. Finally, after 
twenty years' work, the * Nederlandsch Israelietisch 


INTERIOR OF SEPHARDIC SYNAGOGUE AT AMSTERDAM. (After Picart.) 


Amsterdam 
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Kerkgenootschap" was organized (1870). The Por 
tuguese separated and formed an independent * Kerk- 
genootschap.” ‘The former * Hoofdcommissie " was 
replaced by the “Centrale Commissie tot de Alge- 
meene Zaken van het Nederlandsch-Israelietisch 
Kerkgenootschap,” which held its first session in 
1870. During this period there were several men in 
Amsterdam distinguished for their learning, their 
philanthropy, and their championship of Jewish in- 
terests; of these may be mentioned the three brothers 
Hirschel (1784-1853), Meir (1793-1861), Akiba Lehren 
(1795-1876), and Solomon Rubens (died 1857). 

The internal development of the congregation 
progressed quietly, and a threatened division in 1860 
was fortunately averted. New life came to the 
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1899), and J. D. Wynkoop. During his term of office 
Dr. Diinner has reorganized the system of instruc- 
tion in the schools, banished the Judseo-German, and 
made the vernacular compulsory. The social eleva- 
tion of the poorer Amsterdam Jews has also received 
his close attention. On his initiative in 1875a loan- 
bank ( Weldadighetdsfonds) was established, which 
annually grants 1,200 loans of sums varying from 
10 to 800 florins, without interest. A Jewish work- 
ingman’s association, “Bezalel,” was founded, to 
which, however, until now, unfortunately, only 
diamond-workers belong. Since there are very few 
Jewish mechanics besides those employed in the 
diamond industry and in the manufacture of cigars, 
another association was founded (“Shemirat Shab- 


CEMETERY OF SEPHARDIC COMMUNITY AT AMSTERDAM. 


(From an 


Judaism of Amsterdam as well as to that of the 
whole land, when, in 1862, Dr. Joseph Hirsch Diin- 
ner (born in Cracow, 1832) was elected rector of the 
rabbinical seminary. Under his guidance the insti- 
tution was reorganized in such fashion that both 
secular and Jewish subjects were included in the 
curriculum from the lowest classes up. The result 
was the graduation of a number of rabbis and chief 
rabbis, who were not only learned in the Law, but 

whose general academic culture earned 


Internal for them universal esteem. The con- 
Develop- tinued absence of a strong hand in 
ment. congregational matters was, however, 


frequently felt; accordingly endeavors 
were made for the appointment of a chief rabbiagain. 
In October, 1874, Dr. Diinner was elected to that 


office, and associated with him was a bet din of 
three, consisting of T. Tal (until 1881). J. D. Wvn- 


koop (since January, 1871), J. Content (died 1898), 
A. S. Onderwyzer (since 1888), E. Hamburg (since 


engraving by Ruysdael.) 


bat ") to foster the study of handicrafts without sac- 


| rificing the religious feeling of apprentices, and, 


at the same time, to abolish street-peddling, which 
was carried on extensively by the poorer Jews. 

The field of literature also was not neglected. After 
the appearance, from May, 1867, of the “ Joodsch- 
Letterkundige Bydragen,” edited by the Jewish bib- 
liographer Meyer Roest (died 1889), the same editor 
published (from 1875 to his death) thirteen volumes 
of the journal “Israelietische Letterbode,” contribu- 
tors to which were, besides Jewish scholars abroad, 
the following in Amsterdam: M. Roest, Dr. J. H. 
Dünner, Jacob Hoofien, L. Wagenaar, D. R. Montezi- 
nos, and others. Of Jewish weeklies, there appeared 
the “Centraal Blad” and the * Nieuw Israelietisch 
Week Blad," both still in existence. The monthly 
magazine of the Society of Jewish Teachers, en- 
titled * Ahawah,” is also published in Amsterdam. 
Though this city no longer holds that position of 
eminence in Hebrew typographic art that it formerly 
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enjoyed, it is still represented in the Hebrew book- 
world by three large printing-offices. Notable col- 
lections of books are the * Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana ” 
(a portion of the University Library); the library of 
the Portuguese Rabbinical Seminary, with the divi- 
sion * Livraria de Montezinos,” which is rich in rare 
works; the library of the Neder. Isr. Seminary, and 
of the * Bet ha-Midrash 'Ez Hayyim," and several 
private libraries. In public life, Jews are to be met 
with in all positions; at the university and in the 
courts of justice; with the army, and in the state 
and city governments. 

IV. Statistics: The number of the Jews of Am- 
sterdam in 1795 was 20,052, out of a total popula- 
tion of 217,024; on November 19, 1849, 25,178, of 
whom 2,747 were Portuguese and 22,496 were Ash- 
kenazim, out of à total population of 224,949. In 
the census of December 31, 1889, the total popu- 
lation was 408,061; of them 49,946 were Ashkenazim 
and 4,538 Portuguese Jews; in all 54,479. Detailed 
statistics of the Portuguese congregation have not 
been printed. The report of the Ashkenazic con- 
gregation for 1899 furnishes the following: In that 
year there were 349 weddings, and in the two ceme- 
teries (Muiderberg and Zeeburg) 688interments. The 
congregational budget for 1898 was 221,021.12 florins 
(988,000). Of this 45,854.18 florins were expended for 
Jewish education, and 29,077.50 for charities, which 
are financially and administratively extra-congrega- 
tional. The German congregation had eight syna- 
gogues, seating 2,668 men and 587 women. "There 
are in addition about 25 smaller synagogues. In 
the schools of the congregation were registered, in 
1899, 887 children, The Jewish free schools had 
1,958 pupils, and the Jewish congregational kinder- 
garten 650 children. The Jewish Seminary, with 


Device of the Ashkenazic Congregation at Amsterdam. 


(From a binding in possession of Hon, M. Sulzberger.) 


a complete high-school curriculum, numbered 70 stu- 
dents. Of benevolent institutions there were in 
1899: (a) Hospital (built in 1885) ; 1,095 patients, with 
41,644 days of treatment; discharged, 870; died, 120. 
(b Surgical polyclinic; 6.075 patients, with 15,115 


consultations. Eye clinic; 1,505 aticnts, with 
15,825 consultations. (@) Dispensary; 56,638 pre- 
I.—35 


scriptions. (e) Insane asylum; 151 patients, with 
45,262 days of treatment; discharged, 10 cured; 2 
incurable; 11 died. (f) | 
Home for aged men and 
women. 

[An idea of the former 
communal activity of the 
Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews of Amsterdam may 
be gained from the list of 
their various societies, both 
for the cultivation of letters - 
and the exercise of charity 
mentioned by Daniel Levi 
de Barrios in his * Trium- 
pho del Govierno Popular." 
To the first or academic 
class belonged the following 
yeshtbot: Keter Tora 
Gan n5); Tora Hor (QW mmn); Yesiba de los 
Pintos; Meirat Henaim (m'yy nw), also called 
Yesiba Amstelodama; Tipheret Bajurim (mayan 
DNI) or Yesiba Quinta. Of charitable organiza- 
tions, the following are mentioned: Abi Yetomim 


(DOIN? °3N); Gemilut Jassadim (p'npn , mbna): 
Temime Darex (777 5^5) ; Jonen Dalim (nb4 pnm); 


Masquil el Dal (b Sy Wn); Sahare Zedek (“py 
ps); Keter Sem Tob (35 DY ND); Resit Joxma 


(man Mw); Bahale Tesuba (mawn syn). A 
number of similar societies have from time to time 
been formed among the so-called German Jews. 
There may be mentioned the Nederlandsch Israe- 
lietisch Seminarium for the training of rabbis, with 
the Saüdat Bagurim (society for the assistance of the 
scholars); a “Gebroederschap " (B'390 ‘py p'n 


Ny mbran) for the study of Hebrew literature: 
the “Dr. Samuel Isräel Mulder-Stichting,” founded 
in 1888 for the purpose of assisting worthy Jewish 
students of theology. There also exists a Reform 
synagogue which was founded about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. e] 

Of benevolent societies still existing, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: In the Portuguese congre- 
gation: a boys’ orphan asylum, founded’ 1648, 
having 28 inmates in 1899; girls’ orphan asylum, 
established 1784, remodeled 1889, 14 inmates; home 
for aged men, founded 1749, 6 inmates; home for 
aged women, founded 1834, consolidated with the 
Portuguese Jewish Hospital. In the Ashkenazic 
congregation: boys’ orphan asylum, founded 1788, 
having 82 inmates in 1899; girls’ orphan asylum, 
founded 1761, 66 inmates; Lying-in Society, estab- 
lished 1822. 
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AMSTERDAM, N. Y.: City of Montgomery 
county, New York, on the Mohawk river, 33 miles 
northwest of Albany; population in 1900, 20,929. 

The earliest Jewish residents were Harris Davis, 
Isaac Mark, and a Mr. Rothenburg, in the order 
named. In 1865 Julius Wasserman came to Amster- 
dam, and in 1886 was appointed postmaster: a little 
later he erected a broom factory, that of the Amster- 
dam Broom Company, with which Mr. Wasserman 
and his son are now associated. Since then the Jew- 
ish community has grown rapidly, and in 1900 num- 
bered about 250, of whom about 125 were attendants 
at the Reform Temple of Israel, the remainder at- 
tending the orthodox synagogue. 

The congregation of the Temple of Israel was or- 
ganized and incorporated in January, 1874, with 
Isaac Wasserman as its president, and Joseph 
Gregar (now deceased) as its first rabbi. Rev. I. 
Kline succeeded Gregar, and was in turn followed 
by Rev. Samuel Friedman. The latter was suc- 
ceeded by Emil Friedman. The present minister 
(1901) is S. Philo, formerly of Atlantie City, N. J. 
A site, located in the most desirable residential por- 
tion of the city, was purchased in 1900, and plans for 
a temple are in the hands of the contractor. Beauti- 
ful cemetery grounds, about three miles from the 
city, are among the possessions of the congregation. 
The president of the congregation is Julius Wasser- 
man, who has acted in that capacity for the last 
fifteen years; vice-president, Moses Behr; secretary, 
David Wasserman; treasurer, Samuel Levi. 

Among the Jewish societies are: The Temple Aid 
Society; the Deborah Society—a benevolent associa- 
tion composed of married ladies—and a literary so- 
ciety, composed of young people. : 

The Jews of Amsterdam are engaged in the lead- 
ing trades; and the largest dry-goods stores of the 
city are conducted by them. A. L. L. 


AMU or AAMU: The ancient Egyptian desig- 
nation for the Semites, frequently quoted in popular 
literature. The correct form in Hebrew letters would 
be yy for the singular, according to the Coptic ame, 
nearly equivalent to ‘amd (plural, ‘a’méu?). The 
etymology seems to be Egyptian; the original word 
meaning “bearers of the throwing-stick,” from the 
common weapon of the Bedouin, rather than from 
the Semitic ‘am(m)= “nation.” The word, met 
with in the inscription of “Una” (sixth dynasty), 
while usually employed to designate the Semites, is 
also applied to other Asiatic and European nations 
of the Caucasian type. (For the history of the 
word, see W. M. Müller, “ Asien und Europa,” pp. 
121, 951.) W. M. M. 


AMULET: The word “ Amulet” used to be con- 
sidered as derived from an imaginary Arabic word 
“hamalet” (something hung on); but it is in reality 
an ancient Latin word of unknown etymology. It 
is found several times in Pliny, * Naturalis Historia,” 
xxviii. 88, xxx. 2, and elsewhere (Pauly-Wissowa, 

* Realencyklopüdie der Classischen 

Origin of Altertumswissenschaft,” 1.1984). Am- 

the Word. ulets are referred to in the Bible, but 

without any technical designation. In 
Talmudic literature the specific term kemt'« is found, 
from a root meaning “to bind." <A kemi'a is there- 
fore something bound on or around, so that the sup- 
posititious etymology for the word Amulet as “some- 
thing hung on” would be correct as concerns the 
Jewish form. But this designation refers simply 
to the Amulet’s external application, and indicates 
nothing of its purpose or contents. Biblical, Tal- 
mudical, and post-Talmudical passages supply in- 
formation on both of these points. 


Amulets were employed to protect man, or his pos- 
sessions, such as houses, cattle, ete., from the evil in- 
fluences of witches, demons, and other mischievous 
powers likely to be encountered, or to counteract 
misfortune, illness, and damage of. various kinds 
already being endured. The Amulet is found both 
in the Orient and in the West, among wild tribes and 
among civilized nations down to the present day. 
Assyrians and Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, Jews 
and Christians, fostered this ancient superstition, 
and, in varying degrees, foster it to-day. Among 
the Israelites, therefore, the Amulet has a history ex- 
tending over several thousand years, and it may con- 
veniently be considered under the heads of the Bib- 
lical, Talmudical, and post-Talmudical periods. 

All ornaments worn on the person seem to have 
been originally amulets. The majority of them de- 
rived their supposed power from the fact that they 
either bore the images of idols or were consecrated 
toidols. The patriarch Jacob buried “all the strange 
gods which were in their [his household's] hand, and 
all their earrings which were in their ears” (Gen. 
Xxxv.4) Seeing that the weak were more likely to 
suffer from the evil influence of witchcraft and de- 
mons than the strong, it was usually only the women 
and children who wore such means of 
protection. Aaron said to the men 
(Ex. xxxii. 2), “Break off the golden 
earrings, which are in the ears of your 
wives, of your sons, and of your daughters," where- 
upon *all the people brake off the golden earrings 
which were in their ears.” The Midianite kings wore 
crescents and earrings; even their camels had chains 
about their necks, evidently as amulets (Judges, viii. 
26). Jewelry was worn by the women and maidens 
not only for ornament, but also for protection and as 
charms. Among the twenty-four ornaments of the 
daughters of Zion, referred to in Isa. iii. 18, mention is 
made of dehashim. This word usually denotes magic, 
but here evidently signifies an ornament intended 
to counteract magic and at the same time perhaps to 
exert magical influence itself. The lover says (Song 
of Solomon, iv. 9),“ Thou hast ravished my heart, my 
sister, my spouse; thou hast ravished my heart with 
one of thine eyes, with one chain of thy neck." "The 
adulterous wife puts on her earrings and jewels be- 
fore she goes after her lovers (Hosea, ii. 13). In 
Prov. xvii. 8 a bribe is compared to a favor-giving 
precious stone, whose owner prospereth whither- 
soever he turneth. That jn }AN here denotes a mag- 
ical stone is evident; and so, too, in Nahum, iii. 4, 
something of the same kind is alluded to with regard 
to *the well-favored harlot, the mistress of witch- 
crafts." The Book of Proverbs, which was written. 
for the people, and mirrors popular views of life, 
also makes reference to prevailing conceptions about 
amulets when it says of wisdom, it "shall be an 
ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains about 
thy neck? (Prov. i. 9). Similarly, when it says (25. 
vi. 21), concerning the admonitions of father and 
mother: “Bind them continually upon thine heart, 
and tie them about thy neck. When thou goest, it 
shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall keep 
thee." Parental precepts protect, like an Amulet 
worn upon the heart and neck. In many passages 
of Scripture which speak figuratively of a necklace, 
an ornamental crown, or of the protection afforded 
by the Law, the popular conception of the power of 
amulets is constantly referred to (Ps. lxxiii. 6, ciii. 
4, Prov. iii. 22, iv. 9, xiii. 5). Especially significant 
is Prov. iv. 22, where it is said “they [my words] 
are life unto those that find them, and health to 
all their flesh.” But amulets were sometimes hid- 
den, carried upon the body, that they might not be 
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exposed to the counter-influence of other amulets, ana 
were thus supposed to be even more potent. Amu- 
lets were found upon the bodies of Jewish warriors; 
they had come from the heathen temple in Jamnia 
(II Macc. xii. 40). The signet-ring, carried over the 
heart or upon the arm (Song of Solomon, viii. 6, Jer. 
xxii 24, Hag. ii. 23), served as an Amulet, either 
owing to the material of which it was composed or 
frequently from the inscription upon it. 

The use of amulets was very extensive in the 
rabbinical period; that is, from about the first cen- 
tury B.C. until about 600 of the common era; conse- 
quently there are copious details concerning them 
in literary sources. The Mishnah repeatedly consid- 
ers kemi'ot from its particular juridical standpoint. 
They were worn sometimes with covering and some- 

times without. The Amulet itself, it 
Talmudical appears, might consist either of an ar- 
Age. ticle inscribed with the name of God, 
with a Scripture passage or the like, or 
of the root of some herb. Grains of wheat wrapped 
in leather sometimes served as amulets. Particu- 
larly potent were chips or splinters of the wood of 
an ASHERAH, or of anything offered to an idol; and 
therefore such things were regularly made into kem- 
i'ot. The most frequent form of amulets, how- 
ever, was a small metal plate suitably inscribed. 
Around the neck of oxen was tied a pearl wrapped 
in leather. To protect a horse from evil influence, 
a fox's tail ora crimson plume was fastened between 
its eyes. Children, owing to their fecble powers of 
resistance, were held to be much exposed to the 
danger of magic fascination; they were, therefore, 
protected by means of knots, written parchments, 
etc., tied round their necks. Furniture and house- 
hold belongings were protected by inscribing the 
name of God upon foot-rests and handles. Usually, at 
least among men, amulets were worn on the arm; but 
exceptionally they were carried in the hand. Women 
and children wore them especially on neck-chains, 
rings, or other articles of jewelry. An Amulet would 
sometimes be placed in a hollow stick, and would be 
all the more efficacious because no one would suspect 
its presence; it was a species of concealed weapon. 
Figuratively the Torah is said to be such an Amulet 
for Israel. The priestly benediction (Num. vi. 24-26) 
protected Israel against the evil eye. Distinctions 
were drawn between amulets which had cured once 
and those that had cured twice or thrice; between 
those which had healed three different people once 
each and those which had healed one person three 
times. In short, there were approved amulets and 
amulets not approved; a distinction made likewise 
as to Amulet-makers. Besides the common people 
in daily life, physicians in their professional practise 
also used amulets: the Amulet was thought to ban- 
Ish the demon causing the ailment if his name were 
written upon the kemi‘a. 

Every nation in turn seems to have held that the 
magical arts of other nations were superior to its 
own; and therefore it is easy to understand why the 
greater portion of the amulets described in Talmud 
and Midrash are of foreign extraction, as evidenced 
by their foreign appellations or by other indica- 

tions. Genuinely Jewish, however, 

Foreign were those talismans which consisted 
and Domes- of strips of parchment bearing the 

tic Amu- name of God, or various permutations 

lets. of its letters, Scripture passages, or the 
like. An important quotation concern- 

ing these is found in a Baraita (Shab. 115d): “ Talis- 
mans and amulets, although containing in their 
letters the name of God or sundry passages out of 
the Torah, may not be saved on Sabbath from a 


conflagration; let them burn where they are.” By 
letters of God’s name are meant anagrams and 
transpositions of the same; see ABRAXAS. Upon an 
Amulet, said to be potent in curing the bite of a mad 
dog, was written nN2Y mm m m * Yah, Yah, Lord 
of Hosts” (Yoma, 84a). As stated above, medicine 
did not disdain the use of amulets. Abraham wore 
a jewel on his neck which healed every sick person 
he looked upon. A “stone of preservation ” GN 
npn) was said to protect women from miscarriage. 
The egg ofa grasshopper was said to protect against 
earache; the tooth of a living fox against sleepiness, 
and of a dead one against sleeplessness. A nail from 
a gallows protected against wounds. The sages of 
the Talmud, however, forbade the use of all such 
remedies, as being “heathen practise." Tefillin (phy- 
lacteries) and mezuzot (inscriptions on door-posts) are 
designated by the Targum on Song of Solomon (viii. 
6), as permissible amulets, preserving Israel from the 
power of demons. Sources and citations concerning 
the use of amulets in Talmudical times may be found 
in Blau, “Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen,” pp. 86, 
146; Strasburg, 1898. 

Jewish thought and action in the Middle Ages 
were dominated completely by the Talmud. Since 
this authority did not forbid the use of written 
amulets, the Jews were entirely exposed both to the 
growth of this superstition among themselves and 
to the overwhelming inroads of the superstitious 
practises of the nations among whom they dwelt. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
Post- the Amulet superstition grew apace 
Talmudical among them. It flourished most in the 
Age. Orient, the ancient home of all magic 
and superstition. Hai Gaon, the en- 
lightened head of the Pumbedita Academy, wrote 
(about 1000), “Sorcery and amulets sprang from the 
Sura Academy, because that lies near to Babylonia 
and to the house of Nebuchadnezzar.” He denies the 
powers of amulets, as, for instance, that a papyrus 
or an olive-leaf inscribed with the mystic name of 
God would put robbers to flight; or if the same 
were written upon a new tile, that it would calm 
the sea; or, if thrown upon a man, would kill him. 
He admits, however, that amulets may be effective 
as means of cureand protection. All dependsupon 
the writer and upon the moment of application; for 
at certain times the best are ineffectual (Ashkenazi, 
“Ta‘am Zekenim," 560). 

That in the Middle Ages the Jews were influ- 
enced by the Babylonian magic especially, and not 
by the Egyptian—the latter distinguished twenty 
different sorts of amulets (see Budge, “Egyptian 
Magic,” p. 25, London, 1899)—is shown by the Jew- 
ish-Aramaic charm-inscriptions upon Babylonian 
clay bowls which possibly served as a protection 
for the utensils; that is, as amulets (Wohlstein, 
“Diimonenbeschwo6rungen aus Nachtalmudischer 
Zeit,” Berlin, 1894; Stübe, *Jüdisch-Babylonische 
Zaubertexte,” Halle, 1895; Schwab, “Les Coupes 
Magiques,” etc., in “ Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology,” April, 1890; idem, “Coupes 
à Inscriptions Magiques,” 25. June, 1891) In 
Gaster's edition of “The Sword of Moses" (Lon- 
don, 1896)—a work evidently written under Egyp- 
tian influence, but Oriental in its origin and said to 
belong, according to its editor, to the fourth century 
—a whole series of kemi'ot is given as protective 
against various ailments and evils. "These consist 
of transpositions of the names of God, quite unin- 
telligible to the modern mind, written upon paper 
or engraved upon metal plates, and thus resembling 
the magie papyriof the Greeks. Exactly as with 
Egyptian amulets, the requisite color and material of 


Amulet 
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these are sometimes indicated; thus one charm was 
to be written on a red plate, another on a silver plate, 
and so on. By the employment of these amulets, 
paralysis, sciatica, eye and ear ailments, leprosy, 
and other evils were to be cured. With a certain 
plate fastened around the thigh, a man might enter 
a fiery furnace and come out unscathed. Material 
and inscription of the Amulet varied according to 
its purpose. By its means fish could be caught; 
the love of a woman secured and retained; the 
sea crossed dry-shod; wild animals slain; terror 
diffused through the world; communion had with 
the dead; à sword obtained which would fight 
automatically for its owner; one's enemies set to 
tearing each other to pieces; oneself rendered invis- 
ible; springs of water found; cleverness attained ; 
and many similarly wonderful things accomplished. 
In one passage a device that is frequently met with 
in Babylonian and Egyptian magic is mentioned; 
namely, the preparation of an image and working 
the charm desired by its medium. The prescription 
runs: 

"If thou desirest to cause any one to perish, take clay from 
tivo river banks and make an image therewith; write upon it 
the man's name; then take seven stalks from seven date-trees 
and make a bow [here follows the word N2N'JpD27] with horse- 


hair (?) ; set up the image in a convenient place, stretch thy 
bow, shoot the stalks at it, and with every one say the prescribed 


words, which begin with DINPN and end with 'DYD^5, adding, 
* Destroyed be N., son of N.!?” 


Gaster (Le. pp. 12-19) explains why these means 
were thought to be effective. It appears that every 
angel and demon is bound to appear and obey when 
he hears a certain name uttered (p. 25, lines 2-10). 
Even Hai Gaon (* Responsen der Geonim,” ed. Har- 
kavy, 979, p. 189) says, ^Amulets are written, and 
the divine name is spoken, in order that angels may 
help." Buta great deal was made to depend upon 
using the right name at the right time, a condition 
likewise frequently insisted on in the Egyptian and 
Babylonian magical works. 

* Practical Cabala," or the art of employing the 
knowledge of the hidden world in order to attain 
one's purpose, is founded upon the mysticism devel- 
oped in the *Sefer Yezirah" (Book of Creation). 
According to this work, God created the world by 
means of the letters of thealphabetand particularly 
those of His name, 4, n, 5, which He combined in 
the most varied ways. If one learns these combina- 
tions and permutations, and applies them at the 
right time and in the right place, one may thus 
easily make himself master of crea- 
tion, since God Himself not only per- 
mits but desires this; for these formule 
all proclaim monotheism. The Egyptians held a 
similar view (Budge, Ze. xiii.) The mystic book 
“Raziel” (eleventh century), in so far as it is to be 
considered here, is also of Oriental origin, and re- 
flects similar views. Instructions are given for the 
preparation of amulets; and particular days and 
hours are indicated as suitable for the manufacture 
(ed. Amsterdam, 42b). As samples, the two kem- 
i'ot in the next column may serve. 

In Europe, Spain comes most prominently into 
view in the consideration of amulets, that country 
being a hotbed of superstition and Cabala. Nah- 

manides and Adret permit the employ- 
In Europe. ment of a metal plate with the image 

of alion as a remedy against a painful 
cough (Adret, * Responsa," Ist ed., 167, 418). This 
superstition was a universal one, and is mentioned 
also by Manasseh ben Israel of Amsterdam (seven- 
teenth century) who remarks that Leone Soavio 
recommended it to Paracelsus as a cure for stomach- 


Cabala. 


pain (*Nishmat Hayyim,” third treatise, chap. 
xxv.). Other amulets were written upon parchment, 
on the skin of a fetus or of a deer (Adret, 25.), but 
were of avail only when the writer and the chosen 
time were propitious, Adret also forbids such 


This Amulet, on which nox from Psalm xlv. 5 is permuted, 
contains space for a short prayer to be written in, expressive of 
the particular object to be obtained, and is recommended for 
use in furthering all business enterprises. It contains the usual 
shield of David with “Ww. It must be written upon parchment, 
and worn on the left side. 


charms as are clearly useless (* Novelle" on Shab. 67). 
In Germany, red cords with corals were worn as 
protection againsttheevileye. Christians employed 
Jews to make amulets for them; for these had the 
reputation of being *wisefolk." Strangely enough, 
in the later Middle Ages, Jews attached to their 
arms, where the phylacteries were applied, amulets 
containing the names of Christ and the three holy 
kings (Berliner, “Aus dem Leben der Deutschen 
Juden im Mittelalter," pp. 97, 101). Insanity or 
epilepsy was cured by hanging beets around the pa- 
tients neck. People were warned, however, that the 
preparation of these amulets would irritate demons. 
Against miscarriage women carried a stone around 
the neck, called NNpPXN, a word evidently derived 
from the French enceinte; a hole was pierced through 
it; it was as large and as heavy as a hen's egg. These 
stones, which had a glazed appearance, were found 
in the fields, and were esteemed of priceless value. 
A similar purpose was served in antiquity as well 
as in the Middle Ages by «ctéées, For lightening 
labor, both Jewish and Christian women wore a piece 
of a man's vest, girdle, or other clothing. Luther 
relates that a Jew presented Duke Albert of Saxony 
with a button, curiously inscribed, which would 
protect against cold steel, stabbing, or shooting. 
The duke made the experiment on the Jew, hang- 
ing the button around his neck and then slashing 
him with a sword (Giidemann, “Gesch. des Erzie- 
hungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in Frankreich 
und Deutschland,” pp. 205, 207, 214, 226, Vienna, 
1880). The Italian coin, with its abracadabra-like 
inscription, described by Güdemann (“ Gesch. d. Erz. 
und der Cultur der Jud. in Italien,” p. 385), was prob- 
ably of Jewish, and not of Christian, origin. The 
medallion bears on the one side the words below, the 
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AMULETS HUNG UP AT CHILDBIRTH FOR PROTECTION AGAINST LILITH. 


(From the collection of Prof, Richard Gottheil.) 
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Hebrew transliteration of *Majestas YHWH regis 
domini mei animum benignum mihi foveat" (May 
the majesty of YHWH foster a kindly disposition 
in my lord the king toward me). Upon the other 


side is nm pxnpmwb 
ID DD 'ON 

“N, DIT 
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“Majestas YHWH animum mei regis ad me in- 
clinet” (May the majesty of YHWH incline the 
king’s soul to me), 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 
caused the dissemination of the Cabala far and wide 
through the East 
and the West. 
Their unexam- 
pled sufferings 
served to foster 
their mystic bent 
more than ever. 
The Holy Land, 
as far as re- 
peopled by 
Spanish exiles 
(notably Safed), 
became the hot- 
bed of the most 
abstruse secret 
lore, which 
favored, among 
other things, the 
employment of 
amulets. From 
Turkey on the 
one side, and 


from Italy on III Tn 
S/ 


the other, 
Cabala spread to 
Poland and 
lands adjacent; 
Hasidism arose 
there and flour- 
ishes there to- 
day. This mys- 
ticism also 
prepared the 
ground foramu- 
lets, so that there 
are whole books 
devoted exclu- 
sively to kemi‘ot 
still extant 
in manuscript 
(compare Benja- 
cob, “Ozar ha- 
Sefarim,” p. 
530). This so- 
called “ practical 
Cabala ” recommended a number of talismans, a de- 
scription of which must be omitted 
The Eiben- here in order to describe a celebrated 


e 


plicit directions for use. 


thus ! — 2; 9 = Yetc.). 


schutz kemi‘a contest of the middle of the 
Contro-  eighteenth century. Jonathan Eiben- 
versy. | Schütz, remembered by Jews to-day 


as an eminent Talmudist, prepared a 
number of amulets. He issued them in Metz, 
where he was rabbi, and later in Hamburg, Al- 
tona, and Wandsbeck, over the united communi- 
ties of which he presided as chief rabbi. He made 
them for sick children, for expectant mothers, also 
as remedies against nose-bleed, epilepsy, and the evil 
eye. He furnished one that would banish *croaking 


This Amulet is claimed to be well approved, and protects the lying-in mother and her 
child against witchcraft, the evil eye, and demons, and is given in ** Raziel,” with ex- 
} Its authorship is ascribed to Adam. The four words out- 
side of the circle are the names of the four rivers issuing out of paradise, Gen. ii. 10. 
In the circle are Psalm, xci. 11; the names of Adam and Eve; also ym, which is 
equivalent to MN, Eve (in the 2'23 D"N system, see AT-BASH, Y—7) ; then mi», 
probably a misprint for nnb, the female demon mentioned in Isaiah xxxiv. 14; 
then come “the first Eve," and names of angels and of God (112 = MM: in this per- 
mutation each letter is represented by the next succeeding letter of the alphabet, 


and permutations of P, a mystical name of God. 


demons” from a house; upon digging into the founda- 
tions, the demons would then be found in the shape 
of veritable croaking frogs. To find the body of one 
drowned, he provided a charm in the shape of a writ- 
ten parchment to be laid on the bank of the river or 
pond. He claimed to have been particularly suc- 
cessful with his amulets in helping women in vari- 
ous emergencies; and statistics were said to support 
his statements that since he had officiated as rabbi in 
Hamburg scarcely one Jewish woman had died in 
childbirth, while in the year preceding his arrival 
" God's wrath had raged widely” in such cases. 
The congregational Hebrah Kaddisha (burial society) 
confirmed this claim officially. All of this became 
matter of public discussion when Jacob Emden, 
then residing in 
Altona, and Ja- 
cob Joshua Falk, 
chief rabbi of 
Frankfort -on- 
the - Main, both 
learned and re- 
spected men, 
openly charged 
Eibenschütz 
withinvoking as 
Savior in his 
amulets the false 
Messiah, Shabbe- 
thai Zebi. The 
contest waged 
furiously; the 
scholars and 
communities of 
Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Tur- 
key, the Holy 
Land, Poland, 
Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, and else- 
where took ac- 
tive partina 
most vehement 
discussion. 
Even the tem- 
poral authorities 
were appealed 
to by Eiben- 
schütz's oppo- 
nents, applica- 
tion being made 
tothe City Coun- 
cil of Hamburg, 
and to the king 
of Denmark. 
The charge was 


Outside of the shield of David stand the initial letters of the based particu- 
well-known prayer by Nehunia b. ha-Kana, M53 N38, also the words. jO2 y^p, * May larly upon five 
Satan be torn asunder!” The innermost space finally contains words from Ex. xi. $, amule. 3ssned 


by Eibenschütz 
while officiating in Metz, and which were certified 
to by the congregational officials, as having been 
written by him. 

It is a curious fact that in all the voluminous dis- 
cussion, the only point at issue was the employment 
of the false Messiah's name in these amulets; nota 
voice was raised against the folly of amulets in 
general. The common impression probably was that 
they could do no harm and might serve as spiritual 
stimulants in the way of the wearer's reassurance 
and mental comfort. 'This widespread discussion, 
however, marks the turning-point in the history of 
the medieval faith in amulets; since then it has 
gradually diminished and may now be said to be 
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practically extinct except in the Orient. The “Shul- 
han ‘Aruk ” does not forbid amulets (see ^ Orah Hay- 
yim,” $301, 24-27; § 3805, 17; § 334, 14; 
In Modern “Yoreh De‘ah,” $179, 12). It is im- 
Times. portant to note the fact that the Jews, 
the “people of the Scripture,” em- 
ployed mainly zoritten parchments for such pur- 
poses, not bits of wood, bone, stone, or other natural 
objects. 
Modern Judaism of course approves the senti- 
ments of Maimonides, who pronounced against them ; 


This Amulet is *' for protection in childbirth." 


In five corners of the six-cornered ‘‘ Shield of David," the He- 


brew letters of the verse (Isa. ix. 5), yb aby 45 *2, ** For unto us 
‘a child is born," ete., are scattered promiseuously, interspersed 
‘with the letters of Nehunyah ben ha-Kana's prayer (N33 N38), 
"The word ©°233 in the interior space was claimed to be equiv- 
alent by permutation to Shabbethai's name ONIY) together with 


ithe initials 2^2; that is, IUD 1?D, “ King Messiah." 


ihe denies them all potency or virtue whatever 
(* Moreh,” iii. 37), and speaks of the * craziness of the 
amulet-writers, who hope to accomplish miracles by 
permutations of the Divine Name” (zd. i. 61, end). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: On the Eibenschütz controversy, see the col- 
lected pamphlets NEN NDS’, Lemberg, 1877; Eibenschiitz’s 
own defense, MTY nn, Altona, 1755; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
vii. note 7. 
L. B. 


AMULO (AMOLON) THEODBOLDUS: 
Bishop of Lyons (841) during the reign of Charles the 
Bald; died 852. From his master and predecessor, 
Agobard, he learned to hate the Jews, and with the 
assistance of the Bishop of Rheims and Archbishop 


of Sens, who nourished the same sentiments, he tried, 
atthe Councilof Meaux (849), to revive the old canon- 
ical laws and anti-Jewish restrictions. But Charles 


would not yield to the prelate’s injunctions, and dis- 
solved the meeting. Amulo, however—unremitting 
in his efforts against the Jews, like his master—wrote 
a virulent letter to the spiritual authorities, in which 
he expounded his grievances against the Jews, for- 
getting no fact to their discredit, not even the con- 
version of the court-chaplain Bodo to Judaism. Al- 
though the letter did not immediately produce the 
effect expected by its author, it attracted the atten- 
tion of the clergy, who were at that epoch generally 
favorable to the Jews, and the calm enjoyed by Jews 
in France gradually came to an end. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Galland, Veterum Patrum. Bibliotheca, vol. 
xiii; Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxvi. 142 et seq.; Histoire 
Littéraire dela France, viii. 650. L Br 


AMUSEMENTS. See GAMES, PASTIMES. 


ANAB (“Grape”): A city in the hills of south- 
ern Judea, lying in the domain of Judah (Josh. xv. 
50), from which Joshua exterminated the Anakim 
(Josh. xi. 91). It is still called Anab (Buhl, “ Geo- 
graphie des Alten Palestina," p. 164), G. B. L. 


ANACLETUS II. (PIETRO PIERLEONI): 
Antipope to Innocent JI. from 1130 to 11398. By 
reason of his Jewish descent, which prompted Vol- 
taire to call him ironically “the Jewish Pope,” Ana- 
cletus had to face a great deal of opposition and 
calumny. ` 

An ancestor of Anacletus, whose name was proba- 
bly Baruch, had grown rich in the middle of the elev- 
enth century by lending money to both sides in the 
struggle between the popes and the Roman nobility. 
Ambition prompted him to embrace Christianity, 
on which occasion he assumed the name of BENE- 
pict. He married a lady belonging to an aristocra- 
tic family of Rome, and his son, Exo DE BENEDICTO 
CHRISTIANO, subsequently took rank among the 
champions of the papal court in its conflict with the 
imperial party. Leo’s son, Petrus LEonIs, whose 
name became the family eponym, resolved to devote 
his own son, who also bore his name, to the priest- 
hood, and he lived to see this son wear the cardinal’s 
hat. Pierleoni did not become pontiff, however, un- 
til after the death of his ambitious father. 

One of the group who left Rome with the pope Ge- 
lasius II. when the latter fled to France, Leo sub- 
sequently was a prominent factor in the election of 
Calixtus IJ. The latter manifested his gratitude to 
Pierleoni, as well as recognition of his talent, by ap- 
pointing him, toward the end of the year 1128, head of 
the papal legation to France. Whilein that country, 
Pierleoni had the opportunity of fulfilling several 
important ecclesiastical missions, as well as of pre- 
siding at the councils of Chartres and Beauvais. 

Pierleoni was elected pope as Anacletus II. in 
1130 by one faction at Rome, while another fac- 

tion elected Innocent IL Pierleoni 
InnocentII. received but little support when ele- 
His vated to the pontificate, while Inno- 
Opponent. cent II. was upheld not only by the 
councils of Rheims and Pisa, and by 

the greater portion of the Roman Catholie clergy 
—who, it would seem, could not forgive Anacletus 
his reputed Jewish physiognomy—but also by the 
entire European royalty, with the exception of Roger 
of Sicily, who was Anacletus’ brother-in-law, and by 
the duke of Aquitania. It redounds to the honor, 
liberality, and magnanimity of the population of 
Rome that Anacletus was able to maintain to the 


last his authority in the capital, notwithstanding the 
repeated attacks of the emperor Lothaire II., who 
supported Innocent II. 


The opposition to Anacletus expressed itself in 
the invention and dissemination of the most slander- 
ous reports concerning him. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who was the most zealous supporter of Innocent in 
France, quite naturally poured forth his indignation 
in avehement epistle to Lothaire, to the effect that 
“to the shame of Christ a man of Jewish origin was 
come to occupy the chair of St. Peter.” 

But aside from styling him * Judeo-pontifex,” the 
antagonists of Anacletus circulated the most igno- 
minious rumors about bim, charging 


Accused ; : a 
him with the systematic robbery of 
Ob Maia: chapels and churches—in the disposal 


dica of which spoils the Jews were desig- 
nated as his accessories—and not flinching even from 
accusing him of being guilty of incest. In brief, 
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the consensus of opinion regarding him was summed 

up in the decision that he was not only as bad as, but 

even worse than, a Jew. 

Though the charge of assisting the pope in rob- 
bing the churches and chapels was undoubtedly a 
calumniation of the Jews, it is quite probable that 
the Jews sided with Anacletus in this papal schism, 
which lasted until his death, in the year 1138. The 
interests of their own safety in Rome, where his sov- 

ereignty was unquestioned, must have urged them 

to adopt the policy of obedience to Anacletus, In 
fact, the cold, formal response with which Innocent 
II. greeted the Jewish delegation upon his entry into 
Rome would warrant this assumption. There is no 
ground, however, for supposing that the opponents 
of Anacletus had used their influence to arouse the 
fanaticism of the masses against the Jews. Both 
Bernard of Clairvaux, through whose indefatigable 
zeal and eloquence the rulers of France and of Ger- 
many. were won for the cause of Innocent, and the 
inhabitants of Rome, though, as a rule, inimical to 
the Jews, repeatedly condemned their persecution 
and oppression. As for Anacletus, however, his an- 
cestral connection with the Jews undoubtedly served 
to enhance his schismatic troubles, inasmuch as it 
afforded his antagonists an additional ground for 
calumniation. Yet it is quite probable that the 
vague historic recollection of Anacletus—his Jew- 
ish origin, his ecclesiastical struggle, and, perchance, 
his friendly attitude toward the Jews—in later days 
fashioned itself into a semi-mythical background for 
the wide-spread medieval legend relating to the Jew- 
ish pope (see ANDREAS). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens 
und der Cultur der Juden in Italien, pp. 76 et seq.; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, i. 214 et seq., and 
index; compare Zópffel, Die Doppelwahl des Jahres 1130, 


Gottingen, 1871; Göttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1876, pp. 
257, 304; Gregorovius, Gesch. d. Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, 


iv. 391-417. 
H. G. E. 


ANAGRAM (Greek, àvà = “over again,” and 
ypáuua =“ letter”): The letters of a word so trans- 
posed as to make a different word or phrase. The 
use of anagrams by the Jews dates back to the re- 
motest antiquity. Several occur in the Bible; for ex- 
ample: JA NYO n (“And Noah found grace,” Gen. 
vi. 8), where t1 is probably employed because of its 
being the, Anagram of n3; nny nn npo i23 NN 
anona np? (“He took away my birthright, and, be- 
hold, now he hath taken away my blessing," tbid. 
xxvii. 86); TBS nnn Na (“A garland instead of 
ashes,” Is. Ixi. 8); yx? way aw SN b- (“Let all 
my enemies return and be ashamed suddenly,” Ps. 
vi. 11); ayyn ond *5 sped pay wow NID VANI 
(“ And his mother called his name Jabez, saying, Be- 


cause I bare him with sorrow,” I Chron. iv. 9). 
In the Talmudic and Midrashic literature, ana- 


grams became a system of Biblical interpretation, 
called qian (inversions), Eleazar of Modi'in in- 
troduced it in explaining the word tnd (Gen. xlix. 
4) by the transposition of its letters. But this sys- 
tem, applicable originally only to the transposition 
of the letters, was gradually extended to simple 
transpositions of the words. Jewish literature, and 
especially the Jewish poetry of the Arabic epoch, 
imitating the Arabic poets, who had a predilection 
for anagrams,offers many examples: von by byn DN 
"n5 uu mows (“If you mock my sickness, I will ten- 
der you my cheeks”), Judah ha-Levi, “ Diwan,” ed. 
Brody, ii. 149; maya pm ny5 nm 2m a3 2m 
(* And she amasses corn and plenty of food fora time 


of scarcity and famine "), Alharizi, ^ Tahkemoni," ed, 
Kaminka, p. 49). 

The golden age for anagrams began with the Cab- 
ala. The Platonists had strange notions as to the 
influence of anagrammatic virtues, particularly of 
anagrams evolved from names of persons. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the cabalists, like all the 
Neoplatonists, pretended to discover occult quali- 
ties in proper names and in their anagrams. "Thus, 
most amulets are based upon the transposition of 
letters (compare “Raziel ha-Malak," p. 62). Cab- 
alists explain, for instance, the custom of reciting 
some Mishnah paragraphs on the anniversary of the 
death of relatives (/ahrzeit), by pointing out that 
mwy (Mishnah) contains the letters of Mw; (soul). 
Nearly all the cabalistic writings give rules for com- 
posing anagrams, which are called temurah (change). 

I. BR. 


ANAH: 1. Mother of Aholibamah, one of the 
wives of Esau and daughter of Zibeon (Gen. xxxvi. 
2,14, 18, 25). The Septuagint, the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and the Peshito read “son,” identifying this 
Anah with No. 3 (see below). 2. Son of Seir, the 
Horite, and brother of Zibeon; one of the chiefs of 
the land of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21; I Chron. i. 
98). 8. Son of Zibeon, who is specified in the Bible 
as “that Anah that found the hot springs [nmwn; 
A. V. “mules,” so in Targ., Yer., and Gen. R. on the 
passage; Pes. 54a] in the wilderness” (Gen. xxxvi. 
24; I Chron. i. 40, 41). 

G. B. L. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: As early as the 
middle of the fourth century, the rabbis discussed 
Anah's combination of Ha-Yemim in the wilderness. 
In his commentary on Gen. xxxvi. 24, Jerome cites 
the following definitions of the word, derived from 
Jewish sources: (1) “seas” as though nwo*(yammim); 
(2) “hot springs" as though bpn (hammim); (3) a 
swift-running variety of the ass, called * yemin," ob- 
tained by Anah through a cross of the domestic with 
the wild ass; and (4) *mules." "The last interpre- 
tation was, according to Jerome, the most current 
among the Jews; and it was believed that Anah was 
the first to have bred the mule, thus bringing into 
existence “a new animal bred contrary to natural 
laws.” The rabbinical sources are familiar with this 
fourth explanation, and make the additional observa- 
tion that * Anah was himself a bastard," his mother 
being also the mother of his father. As a punish- 
ment for this unnatural combination of Anah, God 
brought into the world the deadly water-snake, 
through the union of the common viper (ny 3 with 
the Libyan lizard (yr). See Gen. R. lÓxxxii. 15; 
Yer. Ber. i. 12b; Bab. Pes. 54a; Ginzberg, * Monats- 
schrift," xlii. 588, 539. L. G. 
ANATAH (“The Lord Hath Answered”): 1. A 
supporter of Ezra (Neh. viii. 4), who is called Ana- 


nias in I Esd. ix. 438. 2. A prominent man who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 22). 
These two may be identical. G. B. L. 


ANAKIM.—Biblical Data: A pre-Canaanite 
tribe, dwelling (according to Josh. xi. 21, 22, 
and Judges, i. 10, 20) in the hill country of Judah 
and in the Philistine plain (Hebron, Debir, Anab, 
Gaza, Gath, Ashdod) Three clans are mentioned: 
Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai (Judges, i. 10; Num. 
xiii. 29). These names seem, from their form, to be 
Aramaic; but what this fact signifies is not clear. 
The Anakim are said to have been conquered by 
Caleb (Josh. xv. 14; Judges, i. 20) who received 
their territory. In Deut. ii 11, the Anakim are 
called a branch of the REPHAIM, which is perhaps 
a generic term. The Hebrew of Num. xii. 33 
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classes them also with the Nefilim; but the clause 
is not in the Greek, and is probably a late gloss. 
In Judges, i. 10, the conquest is ascribed to Judah. 
How far the Anakim had been absorbed by Canaan- 
ites and Philistines is uncertain. On the genealogy 
in Josh. xiv. 12-15 and xv. 19, see HEBRON and 
KIRJATH ARBA. T. 


——In Rabbinical and Hellenistic Literature: 
According to rabbinical tradition (Gen. R. xxvi.), the 
Anakim are of the same Titanic race as the Reph- 
aim, Nefilim, Gibborim, Zamzummim, and Emim. 
The name (as though containing the element ‘anak 
= neck) is explained i in the Midrash (Gen. R. xxvi.) 
as indicating that they wore “neck-chains heaped 
upon neck-chains, ” or, as if from the verb “ to press,” 
“force,” that they seized the solar disk and cried, 
“Send us rain,” or that “they squeezed their heads 
into the sun ” (Sotah, 815; see Rashi on Yoma, 10a). 
Of the three sons of Anak who filled the spies with 
awe and fear by their gigantic stature, Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai (Num. xii. 22-33), the first 
is represented in Num. R. xvi and Tan., Shelah, 
7, ed. Buber, 11, as challenging passers-by, saying: 
“Whose brother will fight withme?” (a play upon 
* Ahiman? = brother of whom); the second stood 
there stolid as a block of marble (a play upon 
shesh -= marble), and the third made deep fur- 
rows (a- play upon £elamem = furrows) in the 
soil with every step. (Compare Sotah, 345; Yoma, 
10a, which has a somewhat different and possibly 
corrupt version ; see Buber, notes to Tan. /.c.) And 
when the spies saw these men towering up to the 
sky:and looking as if piercing the sun, they were 
‘afraid and said: “ We are not able to go up against 
these people, for they are stronger than He [131215]; 
thatis, stronger than even the Lord Himself!" (Num. 
*xiii. 31). 

Of the size of the Anakim, a Midrash fragment— 
found by Schechter in a Pentateuch commentary of 
the thirteenth century, and published by him in 
“Semitic Studies in Memory of Alexander Kohut,” 

. 492—gives the following description: 

“The daughter of Anak had gone into her father's 
garden and taken a pomegranate, which she ate, 
‘after having peeled off the skin and cast it aside. 
Then the twelve spies came and, seeing her father, 
were struck with fear and hid themselves under the 
pomegranate-skin, believing it to be a cave. The 
daughter of Anak in the meantime came back and, 
seeing the pomegranate-skin still lying there, was 
afraid lest her father might scold her for lack of 
neatness. She therefore took the pomegranate-skin, 
with the twelve spies hidden therein, and cast it out 
of the garden, noticing the weight added by the men 
no more than if the skin had been the shell of an 
egg." The legend bears a striking resemblance to 
the story of the giant's daughter reprinted in Grimm's 
“Kinder und Hausmiirchen” (compare Chamisso's 
“ Riesenfráulein ”). K. 


——Critical View: The origin of the Anakim is 
unknown. and they have left no trace in history. 
On possible (but uncertain) remains of them, com- 
pare Nowack, “Hebr. Arch.” $ 16. "The name 
“Anak” (so the Greek), or “the Anak ” (Hebr ew), is 
an etymological puzzle. The meaning of “bene ha- 
Anak” is uncertain. It is interpreted by some as 
“the long- necked”; by others, as “the necklace- 
wearers.” It is perhaps non-Semitic. 

Josephus (*Ant." iii. 14) relates that the spies 
found at Hebron the posterity of the giants; and 
this tallies with Josh. xiv. 15, according to which 
Hebron was the city of Arba, “the greatest man 
among the Anakim” (“the father of Anak,” Josh. 
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xxi. 11; the Septuagint has the “brother ” of Anak). 
Sce Moore, “Judges,” pp. 24 et seq. and Driver, 
“ Commentary on Deuteronomy,” pp. 28, 40 (note); 
the letter refers also to Goliath as one of the sons of 
Rafa, the giant of Gath. 


ANALOGY: Talmudic Rule of Interpretation. 
See TALMUD, HERMENEUTICS OF. 

ANAMIM: A Mizraimite people, unidentified, 
mentioned in Gen. x. 18 and in I Chron. i. 11, who 
dwelt probably in Egypt or some neighboring re- 
gion in Africa. G. B. L. 


ANAMMELECH. (more properly ANUME- 
LECH; “ Anu is Melek” or * Prince”): A god wor- 
shiped by the Sepharvites in Samaria under the As- 
syrian regime, along with the god Adrammelech 
(II Kings, xvii. 81). Anu was the chief of the old 
Babylonian trinity, Anu, Bel, and Ea; and if Sephar- 
vaim (compare 2b. 24) is Sippara i in North Babylonia 
(not Sepharvaim in Syria, II Kings, xix. 13), as is 
very probable, there is no difficulty in supposing that 
Anu was there worshiped under this appellation. 
It is stated, however, in the text, that children were 
burned in sacrifice to Anammelech in Samaria; and 
this is perhaps inconsistent with the fact that there 
is no evidence that such offerings were ever made 
in Babylonia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schröder, Phónizische Sprache, 1869, pp. 124- 

127; De Vogué, Mélanges d' Archéologie Or lentale, 1868; 

George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, London and New York, 


1875, p. 399; Schrader, Cuneiform Inser iptions and the O. T. 
i. 276; Rawlinson, Herodotus, i. 611 
J. F. McC. 


ANAN : Babylonian amora of the third century, 
disciple of Mar Samuel (Yeb. 885, Kid. 394), and 
contemporary of Rab Huna and Mar ‘Ukba II. (Ket. 
69a). Anecdote and legend combine to illustrate 
Anan’s renown for extreme conscientiousness in his 
capacity as judge in civil cases, as well as for his 
theosophic speculations. The books “Seder Eliyahu 
Rabbah” and “Seder Eliyahu Zutta,” mysterious in 
more than one sense, are said to have been composed 
during visitations Anan received from the prophet 
Elijah (Ket. 106a). (See Tanna debe Eliyahu R.) 
Anan was prominent as ateacher of civil law and 
of ritual; and though R. Nahman once criticized 
one of his arguments—remarking, “ While attend- 
ing Mar Samuel, you must have spent your time 
in playing at checkers” (or “chess,” /skundré, Kid. 
215)—he highly respected him, and addressed him 
with the title of Mar (“ Master,” Hul. 564). R. 
Huna, on his part, did not consider Anan his equal; 
and when the latter once addressed to him a mes- 
sage, headed, “To Huna, our colleague, greetings," 
he felt himself depreciated and replied in à manner 
that greatly embarrassed Anan (Ket. 69a). In the 
field of the Haggadah, Anan rarely appears, and . 
then only as the transmitter of observations of his 
predecessors. But many of his teachings were prob- : 
ably incorporated with those of the students of the 
school that bore his name, Debe Rab Anan (Suk. 
496; Ber. 300; Shab. 1198; Yer. Shab. iii. 5c (com- 
pare Bab. Shab. 37a); ‘Er. 746; Yeb. 97a; Yer. Yeb. 
ix. 100; Ket. 79a; Git. 440; Shebu‘ot, 400; Hul. 4b, 
88a, 56a). Ss. M. 


ANAN, SON OF ANAN : Born about the be- 
ginning of the common era (compare Josephus, * B. 
J.” iv. 8, S8 7 and 10); was appointed high priest by 
Agrippa II., in the year 62, but officiated only three 
months. As president of the Sanhedrin he availed 
himself of a vacancy occurring in the procurator- 
ship in Judea, to convene that body and to have 
certain persons obnoxious to him condemned and 
stoned to death aslawbreakers. (That among these 
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victims was James, brother of Jesus, is a Christian 
interpolation in Josephus; compare Schürer, i. 486.) 
Albinus, the new procurator, rebuked him for this 
high-handed proceeding, and Agrippa deprived him 
of his position (^ Ant.” xx. 9, § 1). 

At the outbreak of the war of the Jews, however; 


in the year 66, he was still à leading personage. . 


Together with Joseph, son of Gorion, 
he prepared the defenses of Jerusalem 
against the Romans (* B. J.” ii. 20, 83; 
22, 8 1, 2), but he immediately took 
stand against the Zealots and their leader, Simon 
bar-Giora. When, after the conquest of Galilee, 
the fugitive Zealots under John of Giscala entered 
Jerusalem, and the Judean Zealots, having impris- 
oned all prominent men of moderate views as being 
friendly to Rome, obtained possession of the Tem- 
ple and control of the high-priestly office, Anan put 
himself at the head of the people to oppose the 
Zealots, and confined them in the Temple. But John, 
who hitherto had supported him, now suspected him 
of friendship for Rome, and went over to the Zealots. 
He summoned the Idumeans to the city, and they 
murdered Anan, who with other leaders had refused 
them entrance (4 B. J.” iv. 5, § 2). | 
Anan is described as upright and unselfish, ready 
of speech, influential, democratic, and liberty-loving, 
one who justly discerned that the only hope for Jeru- 
salem lay in reconciliation with Rome. On the other 
hand, when it was suggested that Josephus should be 
recalled from his post as general in Galilee, Anan, 
who with Simon ben Gamaliel recommended his re- 
call (“ Vita,” 38, 39, 44, 60), is characterized by Jose- 
phus as venal. His behavior in the 
Anan’s  Sanhedrin is pronounced Sadducean. 
Sadducean Thisreference to his Sadducean tenden- 
Tendencies. cies finds remarkable confirmation in 
the Talmudic account (Gritz, * Gesch. 
d. Juden,” iv. 747) of the Sadducean form of Temple- 
worship in the decade before 70, and of the opposi- 
tion to it, fostered by the Pharisaic teachers of the 
time. These reports gave rise to the general opinion 
that this was a forcible effort to reestablish Saddu- 
ceeism, which had long been supplanted by Pharisa- 
ism, though the revival was short-lived (compare 
Schürer, 3d ed., ii. 405). It has recently, however, 
been suggested that the Sadducean view of the sacri- 
ficial cult had up to that time predominated, and was 
only then.giving way to Pharisaism (Chwolson, 
“Das Letzte Passahmahl," p. 87; Büchler, “ Priester 
und Cultus," pp. 54, 109). A. BU. 


ANAN, SON OF ANANIAS, THE HIGH 
PRIEST: He was strategus, or governor of the 
Temple at Jerusalem (Josephus, * B. J.” ii. 12, 8 6; 
* Ant." xx. 6, 8 2), and while in office was sent (in 
52) to Rome by Ummidius Quadratus, governor of 
Syria, to answer to Emperor Claudius for participa- 
tion in disturbances which had arisen out of the 
struggle between the Judeans and the Samaritans. 
With him were his father and Jonathan, a former 
high priest. Through the influence of Agrippa IL. he 
and all the Judeans under accusation were acquitted, 
and allowed to return to Jerusalem (“ Ant.” xx. 8, 
85, and 9, 82; “B. J.” ii. 13). Anan probably owed 
his important office to his father's position, as did 
later on his brother Eleazar, who held the same office 
from 68 to 66 (“ Ant." xx. 9, 88; “B. J.” ii. 17, 8 2; 
compare Pes. 57a, Bet Hanin ; Tosef., Men. xiii. 21, 
Bet Elhanan) As strategus, Anan probably had 
charge of the Temple and its sacrifices. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes, 3d ed., ii. 265; 
Büchler, Priester und Cultus, pp. 90 et seq. 
A. Bö. 


Opposes 
Zealots. 


ANAN BEN DAVID, Founder of the Ka- 


raite Sect: In the second half of the seventh cen- 


tury and in the whole of the eighth, as a result of 
the tremendous intellectual commotion produced 
throughout the Orient by the swift conquests of the 
Arabs and the collision of victorious Islam with the 
older religions and cultures of the world, there arose 
a large number of religious sects, especially in Persia, 
Babylonia (Irak), andSyria. Judaism did not escape 
this general fermentation; the weak remnants of the 
early schisms—the Sadducees and Essenes—picked 
up new life and flickered once more before their final 
extinction. But new sects also arose in Judaism; 
the most important of which were the IsAwrTES 
(called after their founder Abu Isa), the YUDGANITES, 
and the SHADGANITES (followers of Yudgan and 
Shadgan). All these various heresies would never- 


theless have quickly disappeared or been assimilated 


by rabbinical Judaism, if the political conditions of 
the Jews in the eastern califate had not pushed to 
the front a certain energetic and determined man, 
and placed him at the head of the new movement. 
So great was his influence, that he succeeded in uni- 
ting all heterogeneous antirabbinical elements under 
his standard, and in forming a powerful sect out of 
them. This man, Anan ben David, had been a can- 
didate for the highest dignity existing among the 
Jews at the time—the exilarchate. When. about 
the year 760, the exilarch (probably Isaac Iskawi) 
died, it appears that two brothers among his nearest 
kin, probably nephews of his, Anan and Josiah (Has- 
san), were next in order of succession to the exalted 
office. The former was older and richer in theolog- 
ical knowledge than the latter, and was thus the bet- 
ter fitted for the position of prince of the Exile. He 
should have received the preference over the younger 
and less learned Josiah; nevertheless the nomination 
was given to the latter: Josiah was elected exilarch 
by the rectors of the Babylonian colleges (the Geonim) 
and by the notables of the chief Jewish congrega- 
tions; and the choice was confirmed by the calif of 
Bagdad. 

The following were the reasons for this extraor- 
dinary result, if the accounts of the earliest authori- 
ties may be credited: In the first place, Anan was 
of a presumptuous and imperious disposition, while 
his brother was unassuming and modest. Then, itis 
said, Anan had shown evidences of lukewarmness 
toward traditional Judaism, amounting even to dis- 
dain; while Josiah was pious and reverenced con- 
formity to the Law. Any disregard for rabbinical 
Judaism on Anan's part may be accounted for by 
his long sojourn east of Bagdad in the Persian- Meso- 
potamian borderlands, which were then the chief 
hotbed of antirabbinical schisms. However that may 
be, it is certain that Anan’s proud disposition would 

by no means permit him to submit 


Proclaims tamely to his defeat, and place him- 


Himself self in subordination to his younger 
Anti- brother. His political partizans, who 
Exilarch. seemedto follow him in religious mat- 


ters also, did not desert him, and so it 
came to pass that Anan permitted himself to be pro- 
claimed antiexilarch. This step was naturally con- 
strued by the Mohammedan authorities as rebellion 
against the august authority of the calif, who had 
formally invested Josiah with the position; and such 
an act on the part of a Dhimmi (follower of a re- 
ligion tolerated by Islam; that is, a Jew or Christian) 
must in a Mohammedan state appear serious in the 
extreme. 
Therefore when Anan’s proclamation of himself 
as exilarch became known, he was arrested by the 
authorities one Sunday in the year 767, and thrown 
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into prison, to be executed on the ensuing Friday, 
as guilty of high treason. But luckily for Anan, 
he met in jaila very prominent and shrewd fellow- 
prisoner, no other than the founder of the great 
Mohammedan casuistic school of the Hanifites (whose 
ritual is dominant in Turkey at the present day), 
of the name of al-Nu‘man ibn Thabit, surnamed Abu 
Hanifah. He gave the unhappy pretender to the 
exilarchate the following very shrewd advice, which 
saved his life: The pretender should set himself to 
expound all ambiguous and doubtful precepts of 
the Torah in a fashion exactly opposed to the tra- 
ditional interpretation, and make this principle the 
foundation of a new reiigious sect. He must next 
get his partizans to secure, by means of presents 
and bribes to the highest officers of the court, the 
presence of the calif himself at the trial—his pres- 
ence not being an unusual thing at the more impor- 
tant prosecutions. At the right moment, Anan 
was to throw himself at the feet of the calif and 
exclaim, “O Ruler of the Faithful! 

Line didst thou appoint my brother Josiah 

of toa position of dignity in one religion, 

Defense. or in two?” Undoubtedly the calif 

would answer, “Only inone." There- 
upon Anan was to declare that his religion was 
quite a different one from that of his brother and of 
the rabbinical Jews, and that his followers entirely 
coincided with him in matters of religious doctrine; 
which was an easy matter for Anan to say, because 
the majority of them were opposed to the rabbis. 
The pretender and his friends complied with the 
shrewd counsel given by Abu Hanifah, and in the 
presence of the calif Almansur (754-775) Anan de- 
fended himself most skilfully. Moreover, Anan 
won for himself the special favor of the calif by his 
protestations of deep veneration for Mohammed as 
the prophet of the Arab nation and of the world of 
Islam, and by the declaration that his new religion, 
in many points, entirely coincided with the Moham- 
medan, instancing the fact that the setting of the 
festivals was not decided by the astronomical calcu- 
lations of a calendar—as with the rabbinical Jews— 
but by the actual observation of the new moon—as 
with the followers of Islam. In this way the pris- 
oner, though he had already been condemned to 
death, succeeded in gaining not only his freedom, 
but also in winning the favor and the protection of 
the ruler and of all the Arab authorities—a circum- 
stance which proved of the greatest assistance to this 
new sect, so strangely founded. 

Anan was now able to devote himself to the de- 
velopment of his new religion and its new code. 
But one thing was essential: it must deviate from 
traditional Judaism, for that was the very raison 
d’étre of his new sect and the justification for his re- 
lease. The fact that the majority of his followers 
were antirabbinical also made this course advisable, 
His “Sefer ha-Mizwot” (The Book of the Precepts), 
which occupied him for several years, and which 
was published about 770, must be con- 
sidered the basis of the newly found 
Ananite sect. It betrays very clearly 
that its author was anything but an 
original genius. He simply appropriated interpre- 
tational deviations, already existing, and ancient 
doctrinal differences. An analysis of Anan’s code 
exhibits the following aspects: 

(1) Anan’s relationship to the rabbinical or tradi- 
tional legislation may be compared to that of a trav- 
eler in an unknown region, who, though he desires to 
separate from his guide, realizes that he is notable to 
find the way by himself, and is thus compelled to 
follow his leader, to keep his eyes riveted on his 


His Book 
of Laws. 


footprints, and at the same time to select parallel 
paths and side-lanes in order to maintain the appear- 
ance of independence. "Thus we find that although 
this schismatic made the total rejection of tradition 
his watchword, he availed himself of the identical 
rules of interpretation framed in the Talmud—the 
so-called * Middot" of R. Ishmael—for the estab- 
lishment of his religious laws. He makes many 
modifieations in them, it is true, and forces many 
exaggerations upon them; and with his imperfect 
philological attainments elicits some very curious 
ideas. He draws freely upon those divergent opin- 
ions that are set down in the Talmud, but that did 
not attain recognition as authoritative decisions for 
religious practise (Halakah). From rabbinical juris- 
prudence he adopted some material with arbitrary 
modifications; other details again he accepted bodily 
from the Talmud as true and binding traditions; 
these latter the Karaites designate as 
Its Essen- the “inherited burden? (sebel ha- 
tial yerushah). And since Anan design- 
Features. edly imitates the language, style, and 
fashion of the Talmud most accu- 
rately, it is not to be wondered at that a gaon of the 
ninth century could say that the schismatic prom- 
ised his followers to give them a Talmud all for 
themselves, and, in point of fact, did furnish them 
with a most impious one. 

(2) It has already been indicated that the founder 
of the Karaite sect, in order to attach to himself all 
who had espoused antirabbinical schisms, adopted 
many of their principles and opinions in his new re- 
ligious code. Asfarasisnow known he took much 
from the old Sadducees and Essenes, whose rem- 
nants still survived, and whose writings—or at least 
writings ascribed to them— were still in circulation. 
Thus, for example, these older sects prohibited the 
burning of any lights and the leaving of one's dwell- 
ing on the Sabbath; they also enjoined the actual 
observation of the new moon for the appointment of 
festivals, and the holding of the Pentecost festival 
always ona Sunday. From the heresies of the Isa- 
wites and the Yudganites immediately preceding 
this epoch, he borrowed the recognition and justifi- 
cation of Jesus as the prophet for the followers of 
Christianity, and of Mohammed for those of Islam; 
in this way ingratiating himself with professors of 
those creeds. From them, too, came his prohibition 
of all meat—with the exception of the flesh of the 
deer and the dove—in token: of mourning for the 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

(3) The Mohammedan theologian, Abu Hanifah, 
who gave Anan such successful counsel, seems also 
to have exerted considerable influence upon the lat- 
ter’s religious system. The following utterance may 
serve as characteristic of Abu Hanifah: 

“Concerning those things that we have received from God 
and His prophet [Mohammed], we accept them with uncondi- 
tional and total submission. Concerning those teachings and 
opinions that belong to the associates and companions of the 
prophets [the Ashab], we select from them the best. Butasto 
all things else, which other teachers who followed them have 
left to us, we regard them as matters which came from persons 
that were human beings like ourselves." 

Although Anan, in common with older schismat- 
ies, was opposed in certain points to traditional Juda- 
ism, he evidently could not, as long as he laid claim 
to an office dependent upon the Babylonian rabbin- 
ical academies, have possibly devised so radical a proj- 
ect as that of completely overturning the thousand- 
year-old edifice of rabbinical Judaism. It could only 
have been such circumstances as those which made 
the creation of a new sect a matter of life or death 
for him, and that fateful meeting with Abu Hanifah, 
which could have induced him to apply to Judaism 
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the maxim of the celebrated Mohammedan theologian 
just quoted. Anan imitated this Arab teacher still 
further. Abu Hanifah was accustomed in certain 
cases to take the words of the Koran, not in their lit- 
eral, but in a symbolical sense (Ta’awil); and Anan 
adopted the same method with the Hebrew text of 
the Bible. Illustrations of this method are not in- 
frequently, indeed, afforded by the Talmud itself. 
Thus he interpreted the prohibition of plowing on 
Sabbath (Ex. xxxiv. 21) as applying to marital in- 
tercourse; the word “brothers” (ahim, Deut. xxv. 
5) in connection with the levirate marriage he inter- 
preted as “relatives,” etc. But Anan’s indebtedness 
to Abu Hanifah’s system was most 
Built upon suggestively demonstrated in the fol- 
Analogy. lowing. Abu Hanifah’s chief impor- 
tance in the range of Mohammedan 
theology consists mainly in that to the three accepted 
sources of law in Islam—the Koran, the Sunnah (tra- 
dition), and the Ijma* (agreement among Moslems)— 
he added a fourth; namely, Rai (the speculative, indi- 
vidual view), claiming that in cases not provided for 
in the first three sources of law, it is permitted to 
the teacher of religion and to the judge to make 
his own decision with his own speculative reason 
in accordance with analogy (K7'as; Hebrew hekesh 
or mah mazinu) with the cases actually provided. 
Now with Anan, too, it is found that the greater 
number of his innovations are based upon analogy. 
But he distinguished himself from his Mohammedan 
model in that he built mainly, not upon analogy of 
subject as Abu Hanifah did, but upon analogy of ex- 
pressions, of words (the rabbinical gezerah shawah), 
indeed even upon analogy of single letters; a system 
which can hardly be considered a step in advance. 
The earliest sources tell also of another doctrine bor- 
rowed by Anan from the Mohammedans; namely, the 
belief in the transmigration of the soul (metempsy- 
chosis). This doctrine, represented in Greek an- 
tiquity especially by Empedocles and the Pythago- 
reans, had always been wide-spread in India, and was 
encountered there by a Mohammedan sect called the 
Rawendites, adopted by them, and in the middle of 
the eighth century was carried to Babylonia (Irak). 
This, too, was annexed by the Karaite schismatic, 
and he is said to have written a special work in its 
defense. 
In regard to general characteristics, this founder 
of Karaism, it must be confessed, was anything but 
a reformer in the modern sense of the 


Minute word; for instead of lightening the 
Prescrip- load of traditional law, he increased 
tions. the severity of religious praxis, as 


will appear from the following. Anan 
rejected all the admeasurements instituted by the 
rabbis (shi^wrim); and instead of any permissible 
minimum for prohibited things—which the Talmud 
admits, as for instance shtshim, one part in sixty, or 
ke-zait, “the size of an olive,” etc.—he insisted that 
even the smallest atom of anything prohibited, min- 
gling with an infinitely large quantity of a thing 
permitted, was sufficient to render the whole of the 
latter prohibited. In his law-book he maintains that 
as long as Israel is in exile the flesh of domestic ani- 
mals, with the exception of the deer, is prohibited. 
The Talmud relates that after the destruction of the 
Second Temple, certain ascetics (perushim) sought 
to prohibit meat and wine because they had been 
employed in the Temple ritual, and that Rabbi 
Joshua ben Hananiah repressed the movement. The 
schismatic Abu Isa, just before Anan’s time, had 
succeeded in imposing this piece of asceticism upon 
his followers as a law, His example was now 
followed by Anan, who in addition prohibited the 


flesh of poultry and of all birds with the exception 
of the pigeon and turtle-dove. The additional abo- 
lition by him of the injunction against eating meat 
and milk together (basar be-halab) was thus rendered 
almost gratuitous. To this limitation of the eating 
of meat must also be added his regulation concern- 
ing the personality of the individual who slays crea- 
tures for food; Anan rejected the broad precept of 
the Talmud that “slaughtering is permissible to 
anybody,” demanded a certain dignity for the act, 
and required from the slaughterer a 
Rules for complete profession of faith. From 
Slaughter- this dates the Karaite custom of reci- 
ing. ting the articles of the creed prepara- 
tory to slaughtering. Finally, not sat- 
ished with the Talmudic dictum that in the act of 
slaughtering it is sufficient to cut through two ducts 
—gullet and windpipe—Anan required that in addi- 
tion two more—arteries or veins—should be severed. 
In addition to the legal fast-days appointed by the 
Bible, Anan, by means of word-analogies and pecul- 
iar misinterpretation, instituted the following: The 
seventh day of every month; the 14th and 15th of 
Adar instead of the rabbinical fast of the 18th, in- 
cluding thus the Purim festival; also a seventy-days’ 
fast from the 18th of Nisan to the 23d of Siwan; in- 
cluding Passover and Pentecost as times of fasting 
when neither food nor drink could be partaken of 
by day. 

Circumcision of children, according to Anan, must 
be performed with the scissors only; any other in- 
strument was strictly forbidden under penalty of' 
death. Other regulations concerning the same cere- 
mony were of a like stringent character, and only 
he upon whom the operation had been performed 
accurately and with full observance of all these re- 
quirements was allowed to act in the capacity of 
mohel (circumceiser) The omission of any single 
detail rendered the operation insufficient and vain, 
necessitating its reperformance. An adult (that is, a 
proselyte) might be circumcised only on the eleventh 
day of the month. 

it was forbidden to go outside of one’s dwelling 
on the Sabbath except for purposes of prayer or 

necessity. Anything that is ordina- 
Rules for rily carried on the shoulders, owing to 
Sabbath. its size or weight, might not be car- 
ried around even in à room. Anan’s 
law-book insists that the Sabbath evening (Friday) 
must be passed in darkness: lights kindled in the 
daytime on Friday must be extinguished at night- 
fall, for it is forbidden to pass the Sabbath in a place 
artificially illuminated. Cooking and baking must 
be done on Friday, not only for Friday and Satur- 
day, but also for Saturday night, to forestall any 
impatient longing for the close of the Sabbath. 
Viands already prepared must not be kept warm, 
but eaten cold. Unleavened bread (MazZaH) must 
be made exclusively of barley-meal, and he that pre- 
pares it out of wheaten meal incurs the punishment 
appointed for those that eat actual leaven (hamesz). 
Nor may this unleavened bread be baked in an oven, 
but, like the paschal lamb, it must be roasted on the 
coals. In spite of his pretendedly tolerant utter- 
ances concerning the founders of Christianity and 
Islam, Anan amplified very considerably the tradi- 
tional injunctions designed to keep the Jews distinct 
from other nations, particularly in the matter of the 
dietary laws. 

That the founder of Karaism had small respect for 
science is often shown in his law-book. He forbids 
the use of medicines and of medical aid in general, for 
it is written, he says, “ I, God, am thy physician " (Ex. 
xv. 26); this is held to prohibit drugs and doctors. 
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Ilis opposition to the astronomical determination of 


the festivals, of which he boasted to the calif, led him 
to declare astronomy as a branch of the astrology 
and divination forbidden in the Bible, thus undermi- 
ning the very foundation of the rabbinical calendar. 
The impelling reasons for this rigorous tendency 
evinced by Anan in his legislation can not now be 
accurately stated. Possibly experi- 


Reasons ence with the sects of the Isawites, 
for His Yudganites, and Shadganites, which 
Views and immediately preceded him and were 
Methods. all more or less liberal in their views 


—some of them maintaining that after 
the destruction of the Temple the whole Jewish 
ceremonial law was no longer obligatory—showed 
him that such liberality soon lost its attraction for 
the main body of the people, and completely failed 
toimpressthem. This seems to have induced Anan 
to strike out in the opposite direction. He may also 
have been influenced in this attitude by the prepon- 
derance in both numbers and influence of the rem- 
nants of the strict Sadducees among his followers. 
At all events, his rigorous restraints caused many 
Karaite writers to reckon him among the ascetics 
( perushim)and among those “ who mourned for Zion” 
(ABELE ZION). l 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the whole 
Ananite legislation was better fitted for the world- 
renouncing recluse than for the free citizen of the 
world. Although the story that Anan removed to 
Jerusalem is a later invention, it is true that, some 
time after his death, his devoted followers, who 

were called Ananites (the name Kara- 


Karaism  ites appears later), could find no bet- 
Succeeds ter course than to settle in the holy 
Ananism. city and live there a secluded life of as- 


ceticism. They gradually disappeared; 
the greater portion of the antirabbinical schismatics 
separated themselves by degrees from the Ananites 
and created the much milder form, Karaism, which 
is better fitted for secular life. 

During his life, however, Anan’s political influ- 
ence was sufficient to group all antirabbinical se- 
ceders around him and keep them together. The 
general and unlimited freedom in the investigation 
and exposition of the religious law which he openly 
proclaimed possessed a special attraction for all op- 
ponents of traditional Judaism. His well-known 
declaration expresses this principle, “Search thor- 
oughly in the Law and depend not upon my opin- 
ion.” It is therefore not to be wondered at that he 
closed his life as undisputed head of the new sect 
(about 790-800), and transmitted his position to his 
son Saul, whose descendants were designated nesiim 
(princes) by the Karaites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: All ancient sources and many new ones from 
manuscripts were collected by S. Pinsker in his epoch-making 
work (not free from errors), Likkute Kadmoniyot, Vienna, 
1860, which, before publication, was utilized by Jost (additions 
to the second volume of his Gesch. des Judenthums und 
Seiner Sekten, Leipsic, 1859, and by Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
vol. v., new ed., Leipsic, 1895), and contains the best matter 
available upon the subject. Anan has been treated by Fürst, 
Gesch. d. Kardert. Leipsic, 1862, at great length (but, besides 
Pinsker’s data, much is contained that is unfounded and fan- 
tastic). These were followed by Hamburger in Winter and 
Wunsche’s Jüdische Literatur. The writer was fortunate 
enough to discover several new manuscript sources, including 
fragments of Anan's Codex, published in the Russian Voskhod 
(1897-98); also outlined in German in the new edition of Grütz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, 1895, vol. v., and in the Jahrb. f. Jüd. 
Gesch. u. Lit. (Karpeles, Berlin, 1899). 
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ANAN BEN MARINUS HA-KOHEN: Rab- 
binical authority in Siponte; born probably about 
1040. Conjointly with his somewhat older colleague, 
Kalonymus ben Shabbethai, he signed a rabbinical 
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responsum before the latter removed to Worms, 1070. 
His colleagues in Siponte were Melchizedek ha-Ko- 
hen and Elhanan. Anan is known only from a men- 
tion of him made by the Roman rabbis Menahem 
b. Solomon (in 915 Soy, and from this in ^r WD oN 
S 157) and Zedekiah b. Abraham ‘Anaw (in “Shib- 
bale ha-Leket,” ed. Buber, i. 34, 292). Two halakic 
decisions and a poem on Elijah are mentioned as be- 
ing by him (see Zunz, “ Literaturgesch." p. 163). 
H. V. 


ANAN, SALVATORE: Italian writer, pam- 
phleteer, and revolutionary leader; born at Ferrara, 
1807; died at Genoa, 1874. In recognition of his 
patriotic zeal and literary ability, the National So- 
ciety, founded in 1848, elected him secretary and, 
a few days later, representative for Turin. In 1849 
he was elected, by an overwhelming majority, to 
the Constituent Assembly of Rome. The Republic 
of Rome sent him on an important diplomatic mis- 
sion to Venice. Toward the end of 1849 he was ex- 
pelled from the Pontitical States and from Lombardy 
and settled at Genoa, where he died. His collection 
of books, which was rich in works on literature and 
politics, he bequeathed to the library of the city of 
Genoa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pesaro, Memorie Storiche sulla Comunità 
Israelita Ferrarese, pp. 90, 120. . 
M. K. 


ANAN, SON OF SETH. See Annas. 
ANANEL. See HANANEL. 


ANANEL (HANANEEL) DI FOLIGNO: 
Apostate; lived about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Joseph ha-Kohen reports in his **Emek 
ha-Baka" that Ananel was the leader of a trium- 
virate of apostates, who, in 1553, appeared before 
Pope Julius III. with a sharp arraignment of the 
Talmud, Joseph Moro and John Baptista Romano 
Eliano, the grandson of Elias Levita, were his 
companions. The tradition is that the apostates 
were employed by two rival publishers of Jewish 
books at Venice, and that in the course of competi- 
tion they were sent to Rome. They denounced the 
Talmud as containing defamatory statements re- 
garding Jesus, the Church, and Christianity in gen- 
eral, and as constituting the sole impediment to the 
wholesale conversion of the Jews. Julius III. was 
neither a fanatic nor inimical to the Jews: his two 
physicians were Vital Alatino of Spoleto and the 
Marano Amatus Lusitanus. But the case in ques- 
tion lay beyond the bounds of his jurisdiction: it 
belonged to the court of the Inquisition, at the head 
of which stood the extremely fanatical advocate of 
the universalization of the Spanish Inquisition, the 
Dominican Caraffa. On Aug. 12, 1558, the pope 
signed the edict ordering the destruction of the Tal- 
mud, submitted by Caraffa. Though it is said that 
the Jews were given an opportunity of defense, all 
copies of the Talmud at Rome were seized by the 
Inquisition immediately, and were burnt on the Jew- 
ish New Year (Sept. 9) in the Campo dei Fiore. 

Another conspiracy in which Ananel di Foligno 
figured threatened to culminate not merely in the de- 
struction of the Jewish books, but in that of the whole 
Jewish community of Rome. A Mohammedan con- 
vert to Christianity had murdered his wealthy 
ward in order to appropriate his possessions, and had 
thrown the corpse into the Campo Santo, the exclu- 
sively Roman cemetery. When the body was found 
a number of unscrupulous persons, led by Ananel, 
straightway raised the charge of child-murder against 
the Jews. Marcellus II. credited the accusation, and 
was on the point of condemning the Jews of Rome to 
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a severe punishment, when the calamity was averted 

by Cardinal Alexander Farnese, who succeeded in 

discovering the real culprit and appeased the pope 

(April, 1555). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. Let- 
teris, pp. 128 et seg.; Abraham Graziano, extract from Iqgeret 
Nissim, ed. Kaufmann, in Rev. Et. Jwives, iv. 94 et seq.; 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, ed. Warsaw, 
1889, p. 159; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 8d ed., ix. 335 et seq. ; Pop- 
per, The Censorship of Hebrew Books, pp. 30 et seq., New 
York, 1899: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, 
ii. 146; Berliner, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, II. i. 109 et seq. 

| H. G. E. 


‘ANANI, ‘SINANI, ‘NYANI, ‘ANANTEL 

B. SASON (yy, 139, 3533): A Palestinian amora 
of the third century, contemporary of R. Ammi. He 
rarely discussed Halakot, and his discussions of them 
were not original (Shab. 640). Once he recited a 
Halakah in the patriarch’s mansion, without naming 
its author, which provoked R. Ammi to ask: “Is it 
his own? It is what R. Eleazar had reported in the 
name of R. Oshaiah” (M. K. 24d). In the Haggadah 
he sometimes reported the sayings of others, but 
more often he was original. Thus, asa reason for the 
juxtaposition of the regulations regarding the sac- 
rificial rites and the priestly vestments (Ex. xxviii.— 
xxix.), he points out that the priestly vestments 
were to have atoning effects as well as the sacrifices. 
He represents the miter as atoning for haughtiness, 
and cites R. Hanina as saying, “That which rests 
highest on the priest atones for one’s considering 
himself high”; and similarly with the rest of the 
priestly garments (Zeb. 885; ‘Ar. 164; compare Yer. 
Yoma, vii. 445; Lev. R. x.). Referring to God's 
appearance in the thorn-bush (Ex. iii. 2-4) he remarks, 
“The Holy One—blessed be He!—said to Moses, 
‘When I will it, one of my angels stretcheth forth 
his hand from heaven and reacheth to the ground,' 
as the Scripture says [Ezek. viii. 3], ‘He put forth 
the form of a hand, and took me by a lock of mine 
head': and when it so pleaseth me, I make three 
angels sit under one tree [Gen. xviii. 4]; when I 
choose, my glory fills the universe, as it is written 
[Jer. xxiii. 24], * Do I not fill heaven and earth? saith 
the Lord’; ‘and when I so willed, I spoke to Job ina 
whirlwind, as it is said [Job, xxxviii. 1, xl. 6], “ The 
Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind " '" (Ex. R. 
jii., where the interpretation is somewhat forced). 
. The same idea, though in different form, is found 
elsewhere (Gen. R. iv., Pesik. R. i. 47) in the name of 
R. Hanina b. Issi (Sissi); andas the name of the sub- 
ject of this article is sometimes written ' Inani and 
also ‘Inyani (compare “ Dikduke Soferim” to Shab. 
645, M. K. 24b, Zeb. 88») —which forms are dialectic 
variations of Hanina, though with the initial Aleph 
instead of Ayin—the circumstance probably sug- 
gested the identity of the two names (compare 
Bacher, “Ag. Pal Amor." iii. 547, 4-5). But this 
identification meets with insuperable chronological 
difficulties, Hanina b. Sissi being a contemporary of 
Johanan (Yer. Sanh. ii. 20c), while ‘Anani was 
younger even than Johanan’s pupils. 

Isaac Reichlin (* Ha-Kerem,” 1887, p. 2145) aptly 
suggests that ‘Anani’s real name was ‘Ananiel, as it 
is still preserved in Ex. R. iii. 7, and that its apoco- 
pated form was adopted to avoid the mention of the 
name “El” (God) in common speech. S. M. 


ANANIAS: This name stands in the Septuagint 
and New Testament as the equivalent for different 
Hebrew names, one (I.) with initial n and the other 
(IL.) with initial y. | 

I. 1. Son of Emmer who put aside his foreign 
wife (I Esd. ix. 21)— Hanani (Ezra, x. 20). 2. In the 
same list as above (I Esd. ix. 29) — Hananiah (Ezra, 


x.98) 3. A Levite who taught the Law (I Esd. ix. 
48) — Hanan (Neh. viii. 7). 

II. 1. Mentioned in I Esd. ix. 48 =‘Anaran (Neh. 
viii. 4. 2. Father of Azarias, whose son Gabriel 
declared himself when he appeared to Tobit (Tobit, 
v. 12). 8. An ancestor of Judith (Judith, viii. 1). 

III. The Ananias mentioned in Acts v. as having 
defrauded the apostles and as having been punished 
by sudden death, as was also the case with his wife, 
Sapphira. Itis uncertain with what initial his name 
was pronounced. G. B. L. 


ANANIAS OF ADIABENE: A Jewish mer- 
chant, probably of Hellenie origin, who, in the open- 
ing years of the common era, was prominent at the 


court of Abennerig (5343 tn), king of Charax-Spasini 
(Charakene, Mesene). He was a zealous propagan- 
dist of Judaism among the pagans, and was instru- 
mental in the conversion of numerous native and 
foreign inhabitants of Charax, which, situated at the 
confluence of the two arms of the Tigris, was at the 
time a great mercantile center. Among his most 
prominent converts were several women of high posi- 
tion at the court, particularly the princess Symacho, 
the king's daughter. This princess had been mar- 
ried to Izates, a young prince who had been sent 
to Abennerig’s court by his parents, Monobaz and 
Helena, the rulers of ADIABENE. Through his wife, 
Izates’ attention was directed to Ananias, with whom 
he formed an acquaintance that eventually ripened 
into a strong attachment. Ere long (about the year 
18), Ananias had won the prince over to the Jewish 
faith. Moreover, Izates was named as successor to 
the throne by Monobaz, who, in so doing, passed 
over his elder sons. Upon his accession (about 22), 
Izates, in order to show his genuine attachment to the 
new religion, declared his determination to undergo 
the rite of circumcision. Helena opposed this, fearing 
that the adoption of foreign ceremonies might arouse 
against the young king the indignation of his pagan 
subjects. Ananias, who had come to Adiabene with 
Izates, supported Helena’s contention, arguing that 
such a step on the part of the king would endanger 
the life of his Jewish instructor, and, further, that 
circumcision was not vital to the fulfilment of the 
Jewish religion and the worship of God. 

Izates seemed convinced by the latter argument, 
until there came to his court another Jew, Eleazar, 
who, in contradistinction to Ananias’ Helienic le- 
niency, was a rigorous legalist from Galilee. He per- 
suaded Izates to undergo the rite (Gen. R. xlvi. 8). 
Ananias and Helena were strongly agitated when 
Izates disclosed his action, but the trouble they pre- 
dicted did not immediately ensue. Whether Ananias 
made further converts iu Izates’ country is not stated 
(see ADIABENE; HELENA; IzATES; MONOBAZ 1I.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xx. 2 et seq.: Brill, Jahr- 

bücher, 1874, i. 58 et seq.; Delitzsch, Das KOnigshaus von 

Adiabene, in Deutsche Revue, 1885, pp. 187 et seq. ; idem, in 

Saat auf Hoffnung, 1887, pp. 178 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. d. 

Juden, dth ed., iii. 404 et seg.; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 556 et 

seq.; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 119 et seq. 

H. G. E. 


ANANIAS, SON OF NEBEDEUS: High 
priest, appointed by Herod of Chalcis. He officiated 
from about 47 to 59, and was deprived of his office 
by Agrippa II. (Josephus, “ Ant.” xx. 5, § 2; 9, § 2). 
When the governor of Syria, UMMIDIUS QUADRATUS, 
was investigating the matter of the tumults occa- 
sioned by the struggle between the Judeans and the 
Samaritans (50-52), he sent (52) Ananias, his son 
ANAN, and other prominent persons to Rome to an- 
swer to Emperor Claudius for participating in the 
troubles, or for having instigated them. Through the 
influence of AenrePA II. Ananias was acquitted and 
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sent home; and he continued to officiate as high priest 
(“B. J."ii. 12. 86; “Ant.” xx. 6,82). In Acts, xxiii. 
2, XXlv. 1, he is mentioned as president of the San- 
hedrin, and as representative of the Jews before the 
procurator, about 58. His removal from office did 
not rob him of influence; for his wealth was daily 
increased by gifts and by unscrupulous and violent 
appropriation on the tithes, or provisions destined for 
the ordinary priests (compare Bab. Pes. 57a; “ Ant.” 
XX. 9, 88 2, 8, 4). His relations to the procurator Al- 
binus drew upon him the hatred of the Sicarii; and 
at the outbreak of the great revolt, when he sided 
- With the party of the king, the revolutionists not only 
burnt his palace but killed him and his brother (* B. 
J.” ii. 17, S8 6, 9). A. BU. 


ANANIAS, SON OF ONIAS IV.: On account 
of the persecutions under Antiochus IV., Onias IV. 
fled from Jerusalem to Egypt, won the favor of 
Ptolemy VL, and built there a temple (Josephus, 
" Ant.” xiii. 10, § 4). Ananias and his brother Hel- 
kias were held in high esteem by CLEOPATRA III. 
Owing to her regard for them, the Judeans of the 
province Onion, between Pelusium and Memphis 
(compare “Ant.” xiv. 8, 81; “B. J.” i. 9, § 4), re- 
mained true to her when she was abandoned on the 
island of Cyprus by all her soldiers (Strabo quoted 
by Josephus, * Ant.” xiii. 10, § 4). When she went to 
Palestine to help the king of Judea, ALEXANDER 
JANNZEUS, against her son, Ptolemy Lathirus, and 
succeeded in dislodging him (about 100), Ananias 
and Helkias were her generals; and Ananias dis- 
suaded her from incorporating Judea as an Egyptian 
province, at the same time inducing her to form an 
alliance with Alexander Jannzeus (Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xii. 18, 82; Schürer, * Gesch. d. Jüd. Volkes," i. 
220). A. BU. 


ANANTAS, SON OF ZADOK: According to 
Josephus (* B. J.” ii. 17, 8 10; * Vita,” 66-67), one of 
the deputies of high rank from among the Pharisees, 
sent in the year 66 by Simon ben Gamaliel and the 
leading personages in Jerusalem to reprimand Jo- 
SEPHUS, the future historian. Entrusted with the 
defense of Galilee in the great war against the Ro- 
mans, Josephus, soonafter his appointment as gen- 
eral, had been suspected of corrupt purposes by John 
of Giscala. Josephus, being apprised of their ar- 
rival, captured them and sent them back to Jerusa- 
lem (* B. J.” ii. 21, 8 7; “Vita,” 88-64). A. BU. 


ANANYEV : District, town, and village in the 
province of Kherson, Russia. In 1897 the Jewish 
population was: in the town 7,650 (50 per cent.); in 
the village 4,408 (34.9 per cent.); and in the district 
4,555 (3.7 per cent.) There are three synagogues 
and three Hebrew schools. H. R. 


ANAPA : Town in the province of Kuban, Rus- 
sia, on the eastern coast of the Black Sea. Jews 
are said to have lived here in the first century, and 
to have had a synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, in Voskhod, March, 1894, p. 54. 
H. R. 


ANARCHISM: This term is used so loosely in 
the United States by writers and public speakers 
that a scientific definition appears to be a pre- 
requisite to the proper understanding of its different 
phases. As it is often stated that Jews have been 
intimately connected with this movement it seems 
desirable to ascertain the extent of the connection. 

Anarchism is defined in “The Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform” (New York, 1897) as “the social 
doctrine of the abolition of government of man by 
man, and the constitution of society without govern- 
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ment.” There are two schools of Anarchism: the 
individualistic and the communistic. Communist 
Anarchism is of distinctively Russian growth. From 

the first, Jews in Russia allied them- 
Its Origin. selves with this schooland participated 

actively in its propaganda. It origi- 
nated with the early Slavophiles of the “forties” in 
their mystical cult of the village community; was 
given a socialistic guise by Herzen and Tcherny- 
shevski at the epoch of the peasant reform; was 
remolded and finally merged into Proudhonism by 
Bakunin in the days of the International Working- 
men’s Association (1868-71). 

The individualistic Anarchism of Proudhon found 
a wide and responsive audience among the Russian 
educated middle class, and in the “sixties " was accli- 
matized in the guise of nihilism. Nihilism soon gave 
place to the Baktinin-communist Anarchism, which 
held sway over the minds of the young generation of 
the “seventies.” The anarchist movement had ex- 
hausted itself in Russia by 1881, and had given to 
the western world the most noted apostle of modern 
communistic Anarchism, Prince Peter Krapotkin. 

The exodus of the Jews from Russia, following 
the anti-Jewish riots of 1881 and subsequent years, 
coupled with political persecutions, brought to Eng- 
land and the United States a number of young men 
and women who imported with them, along with 
their Russian education, the popular political and 
social ideas of theirold country. Fired with the pros- 
elytizing spirit of the Russian social reformer, they 
naturally became the teachers of the ignorant Jewish 
immigrants, who, craving for knowledge, were now 

given for the first time in their lives 
Olubs and anopportunity to study. Clubs and 
Societies societies were soon formed—the Berner 
Formed. Club at Whitechapel, London; the 
Russian Progressive Labor Associa- 
tion; and, later, the Pioniere der Freiheit, in New 
York. The movement gave birth to a weekly 
paper, “Der Arbeiterfreund,” published in London. 
Supported in the beginning solely by the enthusiasm 
of its promoters, this periodical succeeded, after a 
while, in gaining a small paid circulation. In New 
York, owing to the greater prosperity of the Jew- 
ish immigrants, as compared with the Whitechapel 
standard of living, a similar venture met with better 
success. "Die Freie Arbeiterstimme, "a weekly paper 
founded in 1890, managed to maintain itself, by the 
aid of voluntary contributions, for a few years; its 
main énergies being directed toward fightin g its 
socialist contemporary, the * Arbeiterzeitung.” 

Of course, the leading spirits among the Jewish 
anarchists kept in touch with their non-Jewish co- 
workers in the anarchist movement, represented by 
“ Freedom" in London, and Johann Most’s * Freiheit? 
in New York. But the masses of Jewish sympa- 
thizers—secluded in their Ghetto with the rest of 
their countrymen—formed a distinct Yiddish-speak- 
ing branch of the movement. In New York they 
soon became the financiers of anarchist propaganda, 
contributing largely toward the support of anarchist 
literature in the English language. 

Theanarchist movement among Jews in the United 
States is now, however, decidedly on the wane. 
The organic growth of the Jewish settlement, the 
development of labor organizations, and the em- 
barking by social reformers in labor politics have 
dealt a fatal blow to Anarchism. It is no longer a 
movement of the masses, as in former years—the first 
enthusiasm of youth having expended itself in vain 
efforts to convert an indifferent world—and the few 
remnants of the pioneers of 1890 confine their activ- 
ities to the publication of a monthly magazine, * Die 
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Freie Gesellschaft,” devoted to a popular discussion 


of their sociological theories. 

Neither of these schools of Anarchism is necessa- 
rily other than pacific. But militant Anarchism has 
also been represented among the Jews, in the person 
of Alexander Berkmann. It will be recalled that he 
attempted the life of H. C. Frick, manager of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, during the Homestead strike 
in the summer of 1892, and was sentenced at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., to twenty-two years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. Berkmann’s case can not be classed, 
however, with the deeds of the European militant 
anarchists, whose blows are aimed indiscriminately at 
any person belonging to the ruling classes or to the 
bourgeoisie. The victim chosen by Berkmann was 
a man who represented capital in an acute conflict 
with labor, which brings this case into close rela- 
tionship with Russian terrorism. 

Individualist, or so-called “ philosophical" Anarch- 
ism, which can as readily be traced to its Russian 
source, has had few Jewish adherents. Victor Yarros, 
one of the leading philosophical anarchists of the 
United States, isa Jewish disciple of Pissarev, the 
brillant apostle of Russian nihilism (in the Turge- 
niev sense of the word). It must be noted, however, 
that though individualist Anarchism or nihilism, as 
a philosophical creed, has no distinct body of fol- 
lowers among the Jews, still its influence has made 
itself felt in shaping the relations of everyday life 
among the more cultured portion of the Russian- 
Jewish colony in America. 

The nihilism of the “sixties” has gradually per- 
meated all strata of the Russian “intelligentzia”: 
even the conservative have not entirely escaped. 
Numbers of Jews have brought with them from 
Russia the ways of thinking current among cultured 
Russians. J : 

ANATH (from the root 73y): The name of an 
ancient war-goddess of the western group of Sem- 
ites. The Egyptian way of writing the name of the 
Phenician-Israelitish city “Beth-Anath” indicates 
that n3y is here a goddess, and probably also in the 
name of the place * Beth-Anoth " in Judah and prob- 
ably also in Anathoth (a plural like mbya from 643), 
the birthplace of Jeremiah. These names, however, 
which may possibly date from Canaanite times, point 
to the early worship of Anath in Palestine (Judges, 
iii. 31). Wellhausen has even suggested that the 
verse (Hosea, xiv. DIAN AY YN is to be trans- 
lated “Iam his Anath and his Ashera ” (“ Skizzen,” 
v. 181), but this is very improbable. The proper 
pame Anati occurs upon one of the El-Amarna tab- 
lets: Winckler, in “ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek,” 
v. 236; Flinders-Petrie, “Syria and Egypt,” p. 61. 

Representations of Anath (W. Max Müller, “ Asien 
und Europa,” p. 318) show her provided with helmet, 
shield, and spear, and with a swinging battle-ax in 
her left hand. A later picture of Anath (de Vogué, 
“ Mélanges,” p. 47) shows her sitting upon a lion, 
which also typifies her warlike disposition. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: NOldeke, in Z. D. M. G. 1888, xlii. 4/9; W. Max 

Müller, Asien und Europa, pp. 195, 313, 330: Tiele, Geschie- 

denis van de Godesdienst, i. 224; Morris Jastrow, Religion of 

Assyria and Babylonia, 1898, 2d ed. 1901, p. 153. L G: 


ANATH. See SHAMGAR. 


ANATHEMA (Greek 'Aváügua; Hebrew Dn; 
Aramaic Nyan): A term used both in the sense of con- 
secration and of condemnation. The old Greek 
'"AváÜjua signifies a votive offering, something de- 
voted to, or set aside for, the special use of the gods; 
in its ecclesiastical sense, specifically in a New Tes- 
tament significance, “set aside for evil”—hence, 
cursed, excommunicated. The ecclesiastical use of 


the word “Anathema” in this particular sense pre- 
sumably originated in Palestine in pre-Christian times 
(see Nippvur). Only the postexilic 
forms of Anathema will be appropri- 
ately treated here. Fora consideration 
of the Biblical forms, see Ban. 

The Old Testament Scriptures know nothing of an 
ecclesiastical Anathema or ban, unless the notice in 
Ezra, x. 8 be excepted, which may be the starting- 
point fora theory that the progressive spirit of Jew- 
ish legislation in the time of the great scribe con- 
demned the barbarism of putting excluded persons 
to death. According to that passage, only the prop- 
erty of the condemned person was kerem, that is to 
say, given over to total destruction; but the culprit 
himself was simply excluded, that is to say, forbidden 
tocommunicate with the members of the congregation 
of the diaspora. This chapter of Ezra warrants an in- 
ference, substantiated by many other historical evi- 
dences, that the constitutional conditions of the gov- 
ernment of the returned exiles differed radically from 
those of the old royal régime. With the disappearance 
of the Davidic dynasty the Jews become a theocratic, 
subsequently a hierocratic, congregation, the mem- 
bers of which are to conform to certain spiritual 
regulations designed to fortify the newly established 

commonwealth. Remarkably enough, 
The Land Ezra believed the territory itself to be 
Itself Un- under a species of ban (nzddaÀ); and 
der a Ban. itsrestoration to the dignity of the pat- 

rimony of YHWH required that it be 
purged from the impurities with which it had become 
permeated through contact with the foreign inhabit- 
ants and their idolatrous practises (Ezra, ix. 1, 12). 

This declaration of the chronic impurity of the 
country itself gives the key to Ezra's twofold pro- 
nunciamento: politically, an excommunication of 
all foreigners who did not renounce their idolatry, 
and did not conform to the discipline of the religion 
of YHWH; spiritually, the introduction of a correct- 
ive measure to hold the Jewish tendencies toward 
paganism in check, and to further the growth of a 
pure monotheistic system unhindered by either the 
symbolism or the degrading practises of polytheistic 
religion. Ezra is the founder of the “congregation 
of Israel "—a community of worshipers of the one 
God—to the members of which, through the opera- 
tion of à systematic discipline, idolatrous practises 
become abominable. "This upbuilding of a spiritual 
fraternity required, doubtless, the inauguration of 
drastic measures, among which was the exclusion of . 
all persons (men or women) tainted with paganism, 
or the closing of the territory to all persons who 
were not ready to subscribe unhesitatingly to the 
conditions imposed by the covenant of YHWH. 
Only in this way could the ban be removed from the 
land itself, which again became holy territory, the 
fit habitation for a holy and undefiled community 
(compare Ezra, ix. 2). Whether this “cutting off " of 
the Jewish members of the community, to prevent 
the growth of reprehensible practises, was already in- 
dicated in the Biblical form of ban, called karet (113), 
can not now be determined (compare Winer, “B. R.” 
ii. 14, s.v. “ Lebensstrafen ”). 

The Biblical form of the herem changes, Ee 

from the time of Ezra. In postexilie 

tue pm times it had been a grim, cruel meas- 
Postexilic Ue of state. by W hich all persons falling 
Times. under the ban were put to death and 
their property was destroyed. In the 

early centuries of the second Jewish commonwealth, 
founded upon theocratic lines, it becomes an ex- 
pression of God’s displeasure with all persons, Jew 
or pagan, who do not subordinate their personal 
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conduct and tendencies to the discipline by which 


conduct, public and private, is henceforth to be regu- 
lated: it is an instrument of communal purification, 
a corrective measure designed to purge the com- 
munity from all persons whose conduct, moral or 
political, is not in harmony with the constitution of 
the theocracy. 

But later on, specifically after the community is 
subdivided into congregational bodies, under the 
rule of their own officers, the herem or Anathema is 
designed to control the moral deportment and obe- 
dience of their members; acting as a check upon in- 
subordination, proclaiming or threatening expulsion 
from all advantages derived from an integral mem- 
bership in the covenant of God; yet operating 
beneficently in its self-declared reversible character, 
under which the authorities might take cognizance 
of the transgressor’s repentance and restore him to 
his former place in the congregation and community 
(Mishnah Ta'anit, iii. S. The herem, then, becomes 
in the hands of the authorities an instrument for the 
promotion of personal conduct as well as the enforce- 
ment of public morality, a constitutional power de- 
signed to operate beneticently upon the growth of a 
virtuous community. Whether this power at any 
time might not become a source of danger or be con- 
verted into an arbitrary exercise of authority was 
indeed a very serious question. 

The rise of the Jewish sects (see EssENES), the in- 
fusion of Hellenistic culture—which threatened to 
undermine Ezra’s splendid work—the Maccabean 


revolt, and the subsequent unhappy political feuds 
which represent the struggle between theocrats 
(Pharisees) and hierocrats (Sadducees), or between the 


champions of a spiritual commonwealth and the vota- 
ries of a royalty not represented by the old dynasty 
—all these incidents helped, probably, to render the 
herem an instrument of ecclesiastical discipline. 

While there exists no exact historical basis for this 
gradual development of the institution of Anathema, 
it may fairly be assumed that it was introduced at 
the same timeas tho riseof the SYyNAcocvE. Much, 

of course, depends on the period to 

A Measure which this rise is assigned. If, as Zunz 
of Syna- implies, the rise of the Synagogue is 
gogal contemporaneous with the Maccabean 
Discipline. period (Zunz, * Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
trüge," p. 3, Berlin, 1832; compare also 

Schürer, * Gesch." American ed., ii. 54), it might be 
safely assumed that, in its main features, the Anath- 
ema of the first and later centuries of the present 
era resembles the herem of earlier, specifically the 
pre-Maccabean, times, in its general tendency to for- 
tify the foundations of the covenant by imposing 
penalties upon heresy as well as upon defections from 
the ethics of private life. Heresy, in particular, was 
the great offense during the dominancy of the sects. 

Herem has already been defined. 

NIDDUI, ‘73, Aramaic Root: x43 = Hebrew 449 = 
37), Isaiah Ixvi. 5 ponp in Pu‘el form, to cut off, 
cast out, put under ban, anathematize; compare 
Buxtorf, * Lexicon Chaldaicum,” under "949; Levy, 
“ Chaldüisches Wörterbuch,” under x5; Jastrow, 
“Dict.” under 3; Kohut, “‘Aruch Completum,” 
under 7779 (2). 

NEZIFAH, Aramaic nezifutha Npa, Root: 5815, to 
warn, to rebuke, hence to pronounce punishment 
or ban ($5, one who has been excluded from the 
congregation; compare Shab. 115a; compare Levy, 
" Chaldáisches Wörterbuch,” s.v. 573). The Syna- 
gogue of old was conducted by officials to whom, 
among other things, was entrusted the enforcement 
of religious and ethical discipline, to the end that the 
community might not lose the character and identity 


of “a congregation of the Lord.” Doubtless, one of 
theinstruments by which this discipline was enforced 
was the herem or Anathema. Of this three forms are 
known: HEREM, Nrppvur, and NEZIFAH or NEZI- 
FUTA; the last named having been, in all probability, 
introduced only in the second century of the com- 
mon era as a disciplinary measure against the grow- 
ing disrespect in the popular attitude toward the 
rabbis (M. K. 16-174; compare Hamburger, “R. B. 
T." vol. ii., s.v. “ Bann ”). ; 

For the further term Shamita, properly Sham- 
matta, Aramaic NDW, the meaning is obscure. In 
all probability it represents a general designation 
for every form of ecclesiastical excommunication. 
Levy’s derivation (‘‘Chaldiisches Wörterbuch,” un- 
der &niat)p) from NADY, with assimilation of d and 
t, is acceptable. Elias Levita’s assertion (* Tishbi," 
under %13) that shammatta was the highest form of 
excommunication has often been declared groundless 
(compare, however, Winer,“ Biblische Realencyclop.” 
i. 136, s.v. ^ Bann”). For shammatta as a general form 
of Anathema, compare, for instance, M. K. 17a. 

Of the three forms or degrees known, niddui and 
nezifah were corrective in character, involving a 
temporary expulsion for a fixed period, at the ex- 
piration of which the culprit, upon exhibition of 
proper repentance, was restored to communication 
with the congregation and to his wonted privileges. 
The first degree, herem, the Anathema proper, wasan 
expulsion for an indefinite term and represented the 
final punishment of an offender who had been repeat- 


edly warned and corrected. The person so expelled 
wasmuhran (compare Anathema MATAN athain I Cor. 
AVI. 22. According to Gractz maranatha is a corrupt 


transcription of ARN oan, “Thou art anathema”; 
compare Holtzmann, “ Handkommentar zum Neuen 
Testament,” pp. 173, 174, note). 

Doubtless, the catalogue of offenses for which these 
three degrees were applied was well defined (compare 
the classification in Shulhan ‘Aruk Yoreh De‘ah, Nid- 
du we-Herem, & 884, 48). 

The modus operandi was to pronounce niddui upon 
an offender for the period of thirty days, when, hav- 
ing repented his conduct, the ban terminated. Per- 
sistence inthe offense was punished with an extension 
of the ban for another thirty days, after which the sin- 

ner’s contumacious conduct was finally 
The Modus punished with herem, or excommuni- 


Operandi. cation, which, though indefinite, was 
revocable at the option of the authori- 
ties. The lesser ban, nezifah, was imposed for a 


period of seven days (b. § 334, 2). In Babylonia there 
1s an important modification—namely, that nezifah 
is imposed for one day only; niddui for seven days 
(compare M.K. 16a, 170). The character of the of- 
fenses for which niddui and herem were imposed per- 
mits a fairinsight into the thorough discipline of rab- 
binical Judaism as it developed after the rise of the 
Synagogue, but more particularly after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and the dispersion of the Jews. 
Then the necessity for preserving Judaism became 
paramount. Thereupon was developed a rigid, un- 
compromising censorship of communal and domestic 
life, of public and private conduct, which, in its gov- 
ernment of morals, became of the most far-reaching 
consequence.  Thedoctrine of holiness was again 
urged as fundamental; and,next to obedience to God, 
implicit respect was to be shown to His law and to the 
authorities that had been appointed to administer it. 
While it does not appear that the Anathema was gov- 
erned by fixed legal principles; while, in fact, the 
authorities could impose it without a determination 
of the verdict by unimpeachable testimony (2d. § 384, 
43 gloss) this very latitude exhibits the spiritual 
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authorities as being possessed of large powers, which 
were exercised for the conservation of the ethics of 
conduct. This makes the Anathema not only a puni- 
tive measure, buta protection against personal injus- 
tice or against immorality, whether of conduct or of 
profession. 

The offenses for which niddui and herem were pro- 
nounced comprise, generally, those committed, (1) 
against the authorities; (2) against morality and pub- 
lie decency; and, (3) against religion itself (compare 
lIamburger, £c.). A few of these offenses may be 
enumerated here. Niddui was pronounced upon a 
person who did not respect the dignity and author- 
ity of the bet din or of an individual rabbi. Even 
after his death a scholar's nameand reputation should 
not be criticized (compare Yer. M. K. iii. 8ta, b; Ber. 
194). .A messenger or representative of the bet din 
should always be reccived with honor; to treat him 
with contempt was an offense for which niddui was 
pronounced (Kid. 705). A person who applied an in- 
sulting epithet to another, noticeably that of “slave,” 
was put under ban (/0.). Niddui was also pronounced 
upon the following: a person who publicly despised 
the teachings of the rabbis (Mishnah ‘Eduy. v. 6); 
or who was summoned to attend court and showed 
disrespect. by appearing late, or by non-attendance 
(B. K. 1192); who did not obey an order of, or did not 

comply with the terms of a verdict pro- 

Niddui, on nounced by, the bet din (75. 1134); who 
Whom Pro- contumaciously refused to pay dam- 
nounced. agesassessed against him (20. 150); who 
gave title of real estate to an idolater 


(b. 114a); who desecrated the festal seasons by labor, 
eyen the second days, though the latter were founded 


oncustom only (Pes. 52a); who pronounced God's 
name in vain, or who, in taking, an oath, made exag- 
gerated protestations (ONAN nwb; Ned. 72), or whose 
misconduct created illul ha-Shem (desecration of the 
Holy Name), that is to say, any misconduct or scan- 
dal that reflected upon or endangered the morality 
and religious character of the community (Yer. M. K. 
i.c.). Niddui was also pronounced upon one who 
was guilty of *putting a stumbling-block before the 
blind "—that is to say, one who dealt unfairly with 
another, or sought undue advantage in business 
(compare Rashi on Lev. xix. 14. M. K. 17a); who in- 
terfered with the public exercise of religious duty 
(Yer. M. K. Le.); who was guilty of the distribution 
of unclean food (Sanh. 25a); upon a shoket (slaugh- 
terer) who refused to submit his knife to examination 
(Hul. 184); upon a divorced couple in collusion to 
vitiate the consequences of the divorce (Ket. 284); 
upon a rabbi who had fallen into evil repute (M. K. 
l.c); and upon any one who had unjustly pronounced 
niddui upon an innocent person (7D.) These fore- 
going examples prove conclusively that Anathema, 
from the rabbinical standpoint, was .designed to 
purify conduct and to preserve harmonious relations 
between the various members of the community—a 
discipline doubtless of the utmost importance from 
the time that the Jewish communities began to live 
the difficult life of the diaspora. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the rabbinical 
Anathema, in its developments, was designed to con- 
serve the morality of the community. In the hands 
of the teachers of the Law it was applied, with seru- 

pulous care, to protect the community 


Ethical against offenders. It was not hastily 
Aim of pronounced. The transgressor was re- 


Anathema. peatedly warned to mend his ways, to 

repent, or to make restitution. It was 
only after every mode of remonstrance had been ex- 
hausted, and the offender's pertinacity had become 
evident, that the corrective powers of the herem were 
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invoked. Three successive times—on Monday, on 
Thursday, and on the folowing Monday—the culprit 
was publicly exhorted. Only when his obduracy 
continued was the ban pronounced, in the offender’s 
presence, with the formula: "JV. JV. is excommunt- 
cated,” or, in his absence, in the words: “ Let JV. N. be 
excommunicated” (Maimonides, “ Yad ha-Hazakah; 
Hilkot Talmud Torah,” vii.), without any statement 
of the reasons for which the Anathema was pro- 
nounced. In extreme cases, however, the reasons 
were publicly given; and then the ban was preceded 
by blowing the shofur. The ban could be removed by 
a rabbi ora college of three laymen (Maimonides, 70. ). 

A person on whom nezifah was pronounced was 
required, for the duration of the ban—seven days in 
Palestine, one in Babylonia—to remain at home, 
and to abstain from all business and entertainment 
(compare Yoreh De‘ah, Le.) Any person on whom 
niddui was pronounced was treated with far greater 
severity. He was forbidden contact with every per- 
son excepting his wife and children; and it was for- 
bidden to sit at meals with him, or to count him in 
the ritual number (minyan) requisite for prayers. He 
was permitted, however, to attend service, to study 
the Torah, or to attend the public lectures of the rab- 
bis. A person over whom niddui was pronounced 
was required to don the habiliments of mourning. 

He was, moreover, forbidden to bathe, 
Niddui and to cut his hair, and to wear footgear 
Herem (the details of the discipline are given 
Discipline. in Shulhan ‘Aruk Yoreh De'ah, § 334). 
The person who was punished with 
herem was visited still more severely. In addition 
to the niddui regulations he was required to abstain 
from teaching, though he was permitted to study 
alone. He was forbidden to partake of any food ex- 
cept that necessary forsustenance. If he died while 
under the ban his tomb was marked with a stone, 
and all tokens of mourning were forbidden, » 

Whether Anathema operated as beneficently upon 
the excommunicated as was originally contemplated 
may well be questioned. With the growth of rab- 
binism its discipline became more concrete; and, so 
far as the herem is concerned, it often put humilia- 
tion upon condemned persons out of proportion to 
their offenses. But it must not be forgotten that 
the necessity of preserving the morals of the com- 
munity was paramount, and thus may often have led 
to harsher measures than each offense justified. 

As Israel grew older in the diaspora, and as it 
came to look upon the Gentile peoples and their cul- 
ture with indifference, not to say contempt, offenses 
against rigid rabbinical discipline were condemned 
more harshly than ever, and the right of excluding 
offenders was more frequently applied. Already in 
thetimes of the Mishnah there was rigid condemna- 
tion of teachers for their advancement of doctrines 
deemed heretical, and this rigorous enforcement of 
a consensus of opinion and teaching continued until 
recent times; though the herem itself may not be pro- 
nounced wherever the Jewish community is subject 
to the civil and criminal codes of the nations of which 
they now constitute integral elements. See Excow- 
MUNICATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: On the Herem in Jewish jurisprudence see 
Saalschütz, Arehdologie der Hebriier, Königsberg, 1556; 
Keil, Biblical Archeology, in Clark's Foreign Theological 
Library, new series, xxxii, Edinburgh, 1887; Ewald, The 
Antiquities of Israel, Eng. trans., London, 1876; Hamburger, 
R. B. T. s.v. Bann; J. Wiesner, Der Bann in Seiner Ge- 
schichtlichen Entwicklung auf dem Boden des Juden- 
ihums, Leipsic, 1961, J. y 


Some light on the origin and degrees of excom- 
munication is cast by the account given in Josephus 
(“B. J.” ii. 8, $8) of the system of the Essenes: 
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“Those that are caught in any heinous sins they cast 
out of their society, and he who is thus sepa- 
rated from them does often die after a miserable 
manner; for as he is bound by the oath he hath 
taken, and by the eustoms he hath engaged in, he is 
not at liberty to partake of that food that he meets 
with elsewhere, but is forced to eat grass, and to 
punish his body with hunger till he perish; for 
which reason they receive many of them again, 
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ANATOLI BEN DAVID CASANI. sve 
CASANI. 

ANATOLIO (ANATOLI, ANTOLI, or BEN 
ANATOLIO), JACOB BEN ABBA MARI 
BEN SIMSON (SIMEON ; sometimes corrupted 
into Abtalion): Hebrew translator of Arabic sci- 
entific literature; flourished about 1194-1256 (see 
“Journal Asiatique,” xiv. 84). Anatolio, as he 
is frequently briefly designated, certainly was of 


GENERAL VIEW 


(From a photograph by the 


when they are at their last gasp, out of compassion 
to them, as thinking the miseries they have endured 
till they came to the very brink of death to be sufti- 
cient punishment for the sins they had been guilty 
of” 
such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus," and I Cor. xvi. 22: * Anathema, Maran atha.” 
The older generations anathematized with the In- 
effable Name, and therefore the curse was effective: 
but later generations have forgotten the name, and 
the Anathema is of no effect (according to “Sefer 
Hasidim," € 1291). K. 
ANATHOTH: A town in the territory of Ben- 
jamin in Palestine, included among the original Le- 
vitical cities (Josh. xxi. 18 ; compare I Chron. vi. 60). 
It has been identified by Robinson with the modern 
village ‘Anata, about two and one-half miles north- 
east of Jerusalem. It was the home of Abiathar 
(I Kings, ii. 26) and of Jeremiah, the prophet (Jer. 
i. 1). It was also probably one of the towns occu- 
pied by the exiles who returned from captivitv. Its 
importance was due largely to its superior command- 
in: elevated location. see ANATH. L M. * 


Compare with this I Cor. v. 5: * To deliver 
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American Colony, Jerusalern.) 


southern French extraction, though the theory of 
Steinschneider, following Zunz, that Marseilles was 
his native place, has been contested. Anatolio’s lit- 
erary activity was early stimulated by his learned 
associates and relations at Narbonne and Béziers. In 

fact, he distinguished himself so no- 
Invited to tably that the emperor Frederick II., 

Naples the most genial and enlightened mon- 
by Freder- arch of the time, invited him to come to 

ick II. Naples, and, under the emperor’s aus- 

pices, to devote himself to his studies, 
particularly to the rendition of scientific Arabic lit- 
erature into the more accessible Hebrew language. 
Thus it was at Naples that Anatolio passed his most 
fertile period of literary production, and from that 
city were issued the numerous translations bearing 
his name. 

Anatolio was the son-in-law— possibly also the 
brother-in-law—of Samuel ibn Tibbon, the well- 
known translator of Maimonides. Moses b. Samuel 
ibn Tibbon frequently refers to Anatolio as his un- 
cle, which makes it likely that Samuel married 
Anatolio's sister, while Anatolio afterward married 
the daughter of the former. Owing to this intimate 
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connection with the Ibn Tibbons, Anatolio was intro- 
duced to the philosophy of Maimonides, the study 
of which was such a great revelation to him that he, 
in after days, referred to it as the beginning of his 
intelligent and true comprehension of the Scrip- 
tures, while he frequently alluded to Ibn Tibbon as 
one of the two masters who had instructed and in- 
spired him. His esteem for Maimonides knew no 
bounds: he placed him next to the Prophets, and 
with Maimonides' critics and detractors he exhibited 
little patience. He accordingly interprets the Bible 
and the Haggadah in a truly Maimonistic spirit, ra- 
tionalizing the miracles and investing every possible 
passage in the ancient literature with philosophic 
and allegoric significance. As an allegorist who 
could read into the ancient documents the particular 
philosophical idiosyncrasies of his day, Anatolio de- 
serves a place beside other allegoric and philosoph- 
ical commentators, from Philo down; indeed, he may 
be regarded as a pioneer in the application of the 
Maimonistie manner to purposes of popular instruc- 
tion. This work he began while still in his native 
land, on occasions of private and public festivities, 
such as weddings and other assemblies. Afterward 
he delivered Sabbath-afternoon sermons, in which 


he advocated the allegoric and philo- : 


Opposed by sophic method of Scriptural exegesis. 
Anti-Mai- This evoked the opposition of the 
monists.  anti-Maimonists, whose number was 
large in southern France; and proba- 
bly Anatolio’s departure for Sicily was hastened by 
the antagonism he encountered. But even at Na- 
ples Anatolio's views aroused the opposition of his 
Orthodox coreligionists. This treatment, together 
with several other unpleasant experiences at the 
royal court, seems to have caused him to entertain 
thoughts of suicide. He soon, however, recovered 
and wrote, for the benefit of his two sons, his “ Mal- 
mad ha-Talmidim,” a name which, involving a play 
on words, was intended to be both a ^ Teacher of the 
Disciples " and a * Goad to the Students." 

The *Malmad," which was completed when its 
author was fifty-five years old, but was first pub- 
lished by the Mekize Nirdamim Society at Lyck 
in the year 1866, is really nothing but a volume of 
sermons, by which the author intended to stimulate 
study and to dispel intellectual blindness. As a 
curious specimen of his method, it may be mentioned 
that he regards the three stories of Noah's ark as 
symbolic of the three sciences mathematics, physics, 
and metaphysics. As such, the work is of some im- 
portance in the history of Jewish culture. Anatolio’s 
ethical admonitions and spiritual meditations have 
value as portraying both the circumstances of the 
age and the character of the reforms aimed at by him. 

Anatolio is quite plain-spoken in the manner in 
which he states and defends his views, as well as in 
his critieisms of contemporary failings. For in- 
stance, he does not hesitate to reproach the rabbis 
of his day for their general neglect not only of the 

thorough study, but even of the obli- 


Moral gatory perusal, of the Bible, charging 
Fervor. them with a preference for Talmudic 


dialectics. He, likewise, deplores the 
contemporary degeneracy in the home life and the 
religious practises of his people, a circumstance 
which he thinks due largely to the imitation of 
surrounding manners. Scientific investigation he 
insists upon as an absolute necessity for the true 
comprehension of religion, despite the fact that his 
contemporaries regarded all the hours which he was 
accustomed to spend with his father-in-law, Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, in mathematical and philosophic study 
as mere waste of time, 
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The “ Malmad " is divided into brief chapters, ac- 
cording to the weekly Scriptural portions, In it 
Anatolio manifests a wide acquaintance not only 
with the classic Jewish exegetes, but also with 
Plato, Aristotle, Averroes, and the Vulgate, as well 

as with a large number of Christian in- 
The stitutions, some of which he ventures 
«Y Malmad." to criticize, such as celibacy and mo- 
nastic castigation, as well as certain 
heretics (compare 15a, 98a, 115a); and he repeatedly 
appeals to his readers fora broader cultivation of the 
classic languages and the profane branches of learn- 
ing. He indignantly repudiates the fanatical view 
of some coreligionists that all non-Jews have no souls 
—18 belief reciprocated by the Gentiles of the time. 
To Anatolio all men are, in truth, formed in the 
image of God, though the Jews stand under a par- 
ticular obligation to further the true cognition of 
God simply by reason of their election—* the Greeks 
had chosen wisdom as their pursuit; the Romans, 
power; and the Jews, religiousness" (Le. 1080). If, 
however, a non-Jew devotes himself to serious search 
after divine truth, his merit is so much the more sig- 
nal; and whatever suggestion he may have to offer, 
no Jew dares refuse with levity. 

An example of such intellectual catholicity was 
set by Anatolio himself; for, in the course of his 
* Malmad," he not only cites incidentally allegoric 
suggestions made to him by Frederick H., but sev- 
eral times—Giidemann has counted seventeen—he 
offers the exegetic remarks of a certain Christian sa- 
vantof whose association he speaks most reverently, 

and whom, furthermore, he names as 


Anatolio his second master besides Samuel ibn 
and Michael Tibbon. This Christian savant was 
‘Scot. identified by Senior Sachs as Michael 


Scot, who, like Anatolio, devoted him- 
self to scientific work at the court of Frederick. 
Graetz even goes to the length of regarding Anato- 
lio as identical with the Jew Andreas, who, according 
to Roger Bacon, assisted Michael Scot in his philo- 
sophic translations from the Arabic, seeing that 
Andreas might be a corruption of Anatolio. But 
Steinschneider wil not admit the possibility of this 
conjecture, while Renan scarcely strengthens it by 
regarding “ Andreas” as a possible northern corrup- 
tion of “En Duran,” which, he says, may have 
been the Provencal surname of Anatolio, since Ana- 
tolio, in reality, was but the name of his great- 
grandfather. | 

Anatolio's example of broad-minded study of 
Christian literature and intercourse with Christian 
scholars found many followers, as, for example, 
Moses ben Solomon of Salerno; and his work was 
an important factor in bringing the Jews of 
Italy into close contact with their Christian fellow 
students. 

The * Malmad," owing to its deep ethical vein, be- 
came, despite its Maimonistic heresies, a very pop- 

ular book. It is rather as a translator 

Anatolio that Anatolio deserves a distinguished 
a Transla- place in the scientific realm; for it is 

tor. he and Michael Scot who together, 

under the influence of Frederick II, 
opened to the western world the treasure-house of 
Arabie learning. Anatolio, in fact, was the first 
man to translate the commentaries of Averroes into 
Hebrew, thus opening a new era in the history of 
Aristotelian philosophy. Prior to translating Aver- 
roes? commentaries, Anatolio had occupied himself 
with the translation of astronomical treatises by the 
same writer and others; but at the instance of 
friends he turned his attention to logic and the 
speculative works, realizing and recommending the 
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importance of logic, in particular, in view of the 
contemporary religious controversies. Thenceforth, 
his program was twofold, as he devoted himself to 
his work in astronomy in the mornings, and to logic 
in the evenings. 

His principal translation embraced the first five 
books of Averroes’ "intermediate? commentary on 
Aristotle’s Logic, consisting of the Introduction of 
Porphyry and the four books of Aristotle on the 
Categories, Interpretation, Syllogism, and Demon- 
stration. Anatolio probably commenced his work 
on the commentary while in Provence, though he 
must have finished the fifth book at Naples about 
19831 or 1282. The conclusion of the commentary 
was never reached. Upon the ending of the first 
division he desired to go over the ground again, 
to acquire greater proficiency, and, for some rea- 
son unknown, he never resumed his task, which 
was completed by another after a lapse of eighty 
years. 

Besides this, Anatolio translated, between the 
years 1281 and 1235, the following works: (1) The 
“ Almagest of Ptolemy,” from the Arabic, though 
probably the Greek or Latin title of this treatise was 
also familiarto him. Its Hebrew title is * Hibbur ha- 
Gadol ha-Nikra al-Magesti" (The Great Composi- 
tion Called Almagest). (2) A “Compendium of As- 
tronomy," by Averroes, a book which was unknown 
to the Christians of the Middle Ages, and of which 
neither a manuscript of the original nor a Latin 
translation has come down. Its Hebrew title is ^ Kiz- 
zur al-Magesti " (Compendium of the Almagest). (3) 
"The Elements of Astronomy," by Al-Fargani 
(Alfraganus); possibly translated from a Latin ver- 
sion. It was afterward rendered into Latin by Ja- 
cob Christmann (Frankfort, 1590) under the title of 
^ Elementa Astronomica,” which, in its turn, may 
have given rise to the Hebrew title of the treatise 
* Yesodot ha-Tekunah,” which is undoubtedly re- 
cent. (4) A treatise on the Syllogism, by Al-Farabi, 
from the Arabic. Its Hebrew title is “Sefer Hekesh 
Kazar” (A Brief Treatise on the Syllogism). 

Graetz also suggests the possibility of Anatolio, 
in conjunction with Michael Scot, having translated 
into Latin Maimonides’ * Guide of the Perplexed ”; 
but this suggestion has not yet been sufliciently 
proved (compare Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” 1. 
433), Similarly, the anonymous commentary on the 
“Guide,” called * Ruah Hen,” though sometimes at- 
tributed to Anatolio, can not definitely be established 
as his. Still, it is on an allusion in this work that 
Zunz, followed by Steinschneider, partly bases the 
hypothesis of Marseilles having been Anatolio's 
original home (compare Zunz, * Zur Gesch." p. 489; 
Renan-Neubauer, "Les Rabbins Francais," p. 588; 
Steinschneider, * Cat. Bodl." col. 1180, and * Hebr. 
Bibl.” xvii. 124). 
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ANATOMY: The science dealing with the struc- 
turcof organisms, especially thatof the human body. 
The information given in the Bible concerning the 
parts of the human body is merely popular in char- 
acter. Thus a point of human Anatomy seems to be 
given in the narrative of Jacob wrestling with the 
angel. There it is said that the angel touched Jacob’s 
T 55 (hollow of the thigh), and put it out of joint. 

. . . Therefore the children of Israel 

Earliest eat not of nwn mi (“the sinew that 

Mention in shrank”) (Gen. xxxii. 95-88). "The 

Bible. Hebrew word gid, which is translated 

in the A. V. “sinew,” means also nerve. 

The circumstances clearly indicate the sinew of the 

nervus ischiadicus, the nerve extending through the 
thigh and leg to the ankle. 

Several members of the human body and of ani- 
mals are mentioned in Ex. xxviii., xxix.; for exam- 


ple: 35 (heart), ny» (brow), &n3 (shoulder) nm 
(breast), TN "2n (lobe of the ear), 4° (hand), pAYN 
(finger), and $33 (thumb). In Ex. xxix. 17 the He- 
brew term for dissecting is for the first time men- 
tioned: “And thou shalt cut [dissect] the ram into 
sections." The word is Ans, from which is derived 
the modern Hebrew name for the science of Anatomy 
(mmn nyan). Some of the visceral portions of the 
sacrifices are also given, such as 319p (inwards), nan 


(caul), 435 (liver), abn (fat), nbs (kidneys). pity 
(shoulder) and yy (skin) also occur. 

A considerable number of parts of beasts and of 
birds are named in Lev. i. There the priests are 
commanded to cut up the sacrifices; to “flay the 
burnt offering and cut it in pieces . . . the head and 
the fat” (the word 495 means the fat that covers the 
intestines under the omentum). But if the sacrifice 


is a bird the priest is to pinch off ( P515) the neck, and 
remove its crop (AND) with its feathers (Lev. i. 14- 
16; v. 8). These anatomical parts, however, are only 
of the main organs, or those portions that the priest 
in sacrificing would naturally notice. "There is no 
allusion to arteries, veins, or nerves. 

“The apple of the eye? (iris) is mentioned in Deut. 
xxxii. 10. Lids, nj (keepers or preservers of 
the eye), are erroneously rendered in the A. V. (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 5),“ Thou holdest mine eyes waking.” D'sypy 
(eyelids) occurs in Jer. ix. 17, et passim. 

The laconic description of Job, x. 9-11 points to a 
merely rudimentary knowledge of embryology and 
the components of the human body. “ Remember, 
I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as the clay. 
. .. Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and 
curdled me like cheese? Thou hast clothed me with 
skin and flesh, and hast fenced me [R. V.,“and knit 
me together?] with bones and sinews [nvT3]." 

The allegorical picturing of the human body in 
decrepit old age as described in Eccl. xii. 2-6 alludes 
only to the outward members of man. However, the 
allegorical name MAIN (grinders = molars) for pt» 
(teeth) seems to indicate that the writer possessed 
some knowledge of the classification and function of 
the various teeth. In the poctical description of the 
respective forms of the lovers in the Song of Solomon 
a few more names of organs of the human body oc- 
cur, which are also referred to in other poetical or 
prophetic books of the Bible; for example, Jn (pal- 
ate) and mpa (temple) (Cant. ii. 8, vi. 7). 

After Ezra's time the Hebrew sages 

In took a step forward in the field of Anat- 
Talmudic omy. The Greco-Egyptian school at 
Times. Alexandria, under the auspices of Ptol- 
emy I. and his successor, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, greatly influenced the Hebrew acad- 
emies, and the medical knowledge of the Greeks 
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gradually became the property of the Jewish phy- 
sicians. The latter, judging from the discussions in 
various treatises, were well acquainted with most 
of the parts of the human body and even practised 
np5p—that is, dissection of the same. 

The rabbis declared that there were 248 members 
(bones) in the human body ; namely, 40 in the tarsal 
region and the foot (30 -+ 10 = 40); 2 in the leg (the 
tibia and fibula); 6 in the knee (including the head of 
the femur, and the epiphyses of the tibia and fibula); 
3 in the pelvis (ilium, ischium, and pubes); 11 ribs 
(the twelfth rib, owing to its diminutive size, was 
not counted); 30 in the hand (the carpal bones and the 
phalanges); 2 in the forearm (radius and ulna); 2 at 
the elbow (the olecranon and the head of the radius); 1 
inthearm (humerus); 4in the shoulder (clavicle, scap- 
ula, coracoid process, and acromion)—which makes 
101 for each side of the body, or 202 for both—18 
vertebra; 9 in the head (cranium and face), 8 in the 
neck (7 vertebral and the os hyoides), 5 around the 
openings [sic] of the body (cartilaginous bones), and 
6 in the key of the heart (the sternum) (Oh. i. 8). 
Bergel (* Studien," p. 7) has shown, however, that 
the true number would be 208. But the fact that the 
rabbis had advanced far enough to enumerate 
the bones at all shows a certain acquaintance with 
osteology. 

An incident is related which shows that the disci- 
ples of R. Ishmael engaged in practical Anatomy : 

“The disciples of Rabbi Ishmael once dissected the 
corpse of a harlot who had been condemned by the 
king to be burned. On close examination they dis- 
covered that the body had 252 members instead of 
948, Rabbi Ishmael explained the discrepancy, and 
supported his reasonings with citations from Scrip- 
ture. In addition to the ordinary number of 248 
members found in the male body, that of the female 
has “two hinges and two doors,” making four more 
parts (Bek. 45a). 

However near the truth the Jewish sages were in 
their specification of the human bones, they were nev- 
ertheless in the dark in matters concerning lymphan- 
eeiology, splanehnology, etc. For instance, under 
the name of pa they often included sinews, nerves, 

and even blood-vessels. Further, their 

Limitations knowledge of the construction of the 
of Knowl- urinary and gencrative organs was ex- 
edge. ceedingly faulty. They were, how- 
ever, acquainted with the science of 

Anatomy as it was taught in those days. Many trea- 
tises—especially Hullin, Bekorot, Oholot, and Niddah 
—contain discussions upon the Anatomy and physi- 
ology of man and beast. The theories of the sages 
in matters of gynccology are interesting; even facts 
concerning the NOW (placenta) and DN (matrix) are 
discussed. The m3p (trachea), and py (esophagus) 
are often mentioned, as well as the nwm (lungs), 


manay (bronchi), m5 (gall), mw ow Dp (cover- 
ing of the brain: meninges), ATW (spinal cord), 
SnD (spleen), and many other internal parts. See 
Lewysohn, * Zoologie des Talmud.” pp. 18-55. 

The numerous discussions in connection with sac- 
rifieial precepts, uncleanliness, and purification, re- 
corded in several treatises, demonstrate that the Tal- 
mudieal sages were not behind the Gentile physicians 
in the field of medical science. 

From the time when the Talmud was completed 
until after the death of Mohammed, little or no prog- 
ress was made by the Jews in the various sciences. 
But with the advent of the califate, art and science 
revived and new seats of learning were opened. The 
students of the Jewish academies joined the Arabian 
And Moorish schools. The works of Hippocrates, Ga- 


len, and others were translated into Arabic, and not 
a few into Hebrew. 

From these schools proceeded a large number of 
Hebrew savants who became distinguished in letters, 
philosophy, and science; but very little is known of 
their labors in Anatomy, possibly owing to the fact 
that the Arabs themselves had objections to Anat- 
omy (Humboldt, “ Cosmos,” ii. 254). There must have 
been some experts in that branch of medical science; 
for the names of several skilled Jewish surgeons have 
been recorded, as, for instance, Samuel ibn Wakkar. 

The foremost of all the Judseo-Arabian surgeons of 
that period (900) was Isaac Israeli of Kairwan, He 

was court physician to Abu Moham- 


Israeli med al Mahdi; yet among his works, 
and Mai- which have been translated from the 
monides. Arabic into Latin (published in Ley- 


den, 1515), there is not a single treatise 
on Anatomy and only a few references to it. 

The most eminent of all Jewish philosophers and 
physicians was Moses b. Maimon (Maimonides, 1185- 
1204). But even he, notwithstanding his many works, 
only touched on Anatomy, merely translating a few 
extracts from Galen, whom he considers his great au- 
thority (see Preface to Maimonides' * Pirke Mosheh " 
or “Sefer ha-Refuot,” ed. Wilna, 1888, p. v.): 


* These chapters which I have composed I do not attribute to 
myself, but I have selected and collected them from the works of 
Galen, and from his sayings concerning the writings of Hippoc- 
rates. I have not quoted him verbatim, as I have done in my 
previous opuscula, having taken special care to elucidate those 
obscure passages in Galen, where, in his attempt to expiain the 
theories of Hippocrates, the latter's words seem to be confounded 
with his own." 

That Maimonides studied Anatomy and was an ex- 
pert in it, is evident from his own words. In speak- 
ing of the nerves, etc., he says: 


*"'lhose that are not acquainted with Anatomy think that 
nerves, arteries, etc., are the same; and were it not for the 
study of Anatomy in whieh we were busily engaged, we also 
should not know the difference." 


In the folk-medicine of the Jews there was a rough 
enumeration of twelve members or parts of the body, 
with which were associated certain qualities of the 
mind or character, anger with the liver, hearing with 
the left nerve, and the like. These are found enu- 
merated in the “Sefer Yezirah," and led in later 
cabalistic writings to the pictorial conception of 
Adam Kadmon (see Zunz, “ Literaturgeschichte,” 
p. 609). 

The only other striking statement worthy of no- 
tice concerning the old Jewish system of Anatomy 
is that in the Zohar (cxxxvii. 83). The author (sup- 
posed to be Moses de Leon, about the end of the 
thirteenth century) says: 

* There are 248 members [1'^3*8N] in the human body, corre- 
sponding to the 248 precepts of the law, and to the 248 angels 
investing the Shekinah, whose names are the same as their mas- 
ter's. And there are also in the human body 365 sinews [1'13; 
under which vague term are included, as stated above, ar- 
teries, nerves, ete.], corresponding to the 365 negative laws, and 
representing the 365 days of the year. These are governed by 
960 angels, one of whom is Samael himself, who represents the 
ninth day of the month of Ab [the fast commemorating the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans]. The reason why the 
sinew of the thigh nerve [7°30 72] was forbidden was because 
it represents Samael [Satan], who is one of the 365 angels whose 
day is the Ninth of Ab.” 


Several attempts have been made by modern He- 
brew writers to reconcile the “248 members ” theory 
of the ancients with modern science. The most re- 
cent are “Maseket Nittuah.” by Schereschewski, 
and “ReMaH Ebarim" (the 248 members), by Katz- 
nellson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bergel, Medicin der Talmudisten, 1885; idem, 


Studien über die Naturwissenschaftlichen Kenntnisse der 
'Talmudisten, pp. 6-14 (Anatomie), Leipsic, 1880; Maimonides, 
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Pirke Mosheh, Wilna, 1888; Münz, Maimonides als Medicin- 
ische Autorität, Berlin, 1895; idem, Ueber die Jüdischen 
Aerzte im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1887; Landau, Gesch. der 
Jüdischen Aerzte, Berlin, 1895: Rabbinowiez, La Médecine 
du Thalmud, Paris, 1880; Rosenzweig, Das Auge in Bibel 
and Talmud, pp. 11, 12, Berlin, 1892; Schereschewski, Ma- 
sciet Nittuak, 1886 : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uchers. ii.: Hyrtl, 
Das Hebrüische und Arabische in dcr Anatomie, 1879. 


S. A. B. 
ANAV, SALVATORE. See MAUTI. 


ANAVIM, THE: The name of a sect or party. 
See HASIDIM. 


A.N AW (33y = modest, meek; rendered in Italian: 
degli Mansi, Piatelli, Pietosi, Umani): The name ofa 
Jewish family that settled in Italy, and which was 
originally resident at Rome. According to a family 
tradition, it was one of the four prominent Jewish 
families deported by Titus to Rome upon the de- 
struction of the Temple of Jerusalem. 

Traces of this family, which is still a flourishing 
one, may be found às far back as the middle of the 
tenth century; and between the eleventh and the 
fourteenth centuries some of its members were par- 
ticularly prominent. One branch of the Anaws was 
the family of Bethel or De Synagoga (bx m3 or 19 
np233n) prominent in Rome and its vicinity during 
the fourteenth century. They derived their name 
probably from Casadio (— House of God), their place 
of origin. By the middle of the fifteenth century 
this name had almost disappeared, and became in- 
corporated anew with that of Anaw. The Bozecco 
family seems to have been an offshoot of the Bethel 
family. The following table gives the two important 
branches of the Anaws, and enumerates those among 
them who attained any importance. For fuller de- 
tails see Vogelstein and Rieger, * Gesch. d. Juden in 
Rom,” i. 456. See also BozEccr and BETHELIDES in 
this Encyclopedia. 


GENEALCGICAL TREES OF THE ANAW FAMILY. 
I. 
J0ab 


Abraham (1) 


Jehiel (2) 


Abraham (9) 


Daniel (3) Nathan ($) 


? Solomon (10) 


Jehiel Ben- Shabbethai ? 


| 
en (4) 
? 


Hor om 2) 
Daniel (5) Benjamin (02) 7 


Jehiel (6) Shabbethai 


Daniel of Mon- 
talcino (7) Solomon 


Mattathiah Joab 
(3) (16) 


Benjamin Shabbethai Abra- 
(1) ham 
| (19) 


Shabbethai (14) 


| 


Joab Daugh- Solo- Paola 
(15) ter mon (20) 
i cam d 


Joab 


Menahem (18) 


II. 
Abraham * 


Jehiel 


Benjamin Rofe ED Abraham Rofe (22 


Ben- Moses Zede- 
jamin (82) kiah 
i (33) 


Jeku- Judah Zede- Abra- Mena- Jehiel 
thie QƏ kiah ham bem 
l QU) Jacob (2s) 


| | | NENNEN 


Jehiel (28) Menahem Solo- Moses Ju- Solo- Jehiel ? 
Zemah (27) mon Rofe dah mon (35) 
(29) Cl) (34) | 


Jeku- Joab + ? (36) 


thiel 
(24) 


1. Abraham ben Joab Anaw: Member of the 
Rabbinical Board in Rome, 1007. 

9. Jehiel Anaw: Son of No. 1; rabbi and prin- 
cipal of the Talmudic High School in Rome; died 
before 1070. | 

9. Daniel Anaw: Eldest son of the preceding; 
died before 1101. He was teacher at the Rabbinical 
High School, was in friendly intereourse with Chris- 
tian scholars, and appears to have written a commen- 
tary upon the Order Zeraim of the Mishnah. Together 
with his brothers, he issued rabbinical decisions. 

4. Daniel Anaw: Probably grandson of the pre- 
ceding. According to Benjamin of Tudela, he was 
warden of the Jewish congregation in Rome together 
with Jehiel and Joab (No. 11) in the year 1166. 

9. Daniel Anaw: Probably grandson of the last: 
Talmudist in Rome about 1250. His teacher was Ben- 
jamin b. Moses: and Benjamin b. Abraham was his 
pupil. 

6. Jehiel Anaw: Son of No. 5; scribe in Rome, 
1265. 

*. Daniel Anaw: Sonof No. 6; synagogal poct 
in Montalcino about 1300. ; 

8. Nathan Anaw: Second son of Jehiel (No. 2); 
author of the ‘Aruk. 

9. Abraham Anaw: Third son of Jehiel (No. 
2); teacher at the Talmudie High School in Rome; 
issued rabbinical decisions conjointly with his broth- ` 
ers, and with his brother Nathan established a syna- 
gogue in home, 1101. 

10. Solomon Anaw: Sonof No. 9; president of 
the Talmudie High School and of the Rabbinical 
Board in Rome about 1180. Some of his rabbinical 
decisions have been preserved. 

11. Joab Anaw: Son of No. 10. In 1166, to- 
gether with Jehiel and Daniel (No. 4), he was, ac- 
cording to Benjamin of Tudela, warden of the Jewish 
congregation. He was the friend and a patron of 
Abraham ibn Ezra. 

12. Benjamin Anaw: Sonof No.11; died young, 
before 1145; a pupil of Ibn Ezra in Rome. To him 
the latter dedicated his commentary upon the Song of 
Solomon and Job. 

19. Solomon b. Shabbethai Anaw: Great- 
grandson of Joab (No. 11), learned Talmudist in the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century, and the 
first Roman Jew of the thirteenth century who ac- 
tively engaged in literary work. He was the teacher 
of Judah b. Benjamin (No. 25) and of Benjamin b. 
Abraham (No. 30). He wrote a commentary upon 


* This Abraham is possibly a grandson of Nathan b. Jehiel's 
youngest brother Abraham, so that these two tables would be: 
continuous. 

t Joab’s descendants are a branch of the Bethelides. 
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Ahai’s “Sheiltot,” which was completed by Judah 
b. Benjamin and to which Benjamin b. Abraham 
wrote glosses. 

14. Shabbethai Anaw: Son of No. 18; rabbi in 
Rome toward the end of the thirteenth century. He 
delivered philosophical lectures, and was the intimate 
friend of Zerahiah b. Isaac b. Shealtiel of Barcelona, 
who translated philosophical works for him in Rome. 
In the dispute between Zerahiah and Hillel b. Samuel, 
he took the part of the former. 

15. Joab b. Benjamin Anaw: Grandson of 
Solomon (No. 13), grammarian and Bible-exegete 
in Rome, He was active in 1280, and is mentioned, 
in 1304, as a teacher. Among his pupils were Jeku- 
thiel b. Jehiel Anaw (No. 24) and Benjamin b. Judah 
Bozecco. 

16. Mattathiah b.Shabbethai Anaw: Brother 
of Solomon (No. 13), Talmudist in Rome about 1240. 

17. Shabbethai Anaw: Son of No. 16, father- 
in-law of Joab (No. 15). 

18. Menahem b. Joab b. Solomon b. Shab- 
bethai Anaw: Great-grandson of the preceding, a 
scribe in 1878 (Zunz,* Gesammelte Schriften, ” 111.169). 

19. Abraham b. Joab Anaw : Scribe and syna- 
gogal poet in Rome in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century, a descendant of Jehiel (No. 2). 

20. Paola Anaw: Daughter of No. 19, scribe in 
Rome, 1288-92. She married first Solomon b. Moses 
de Rossi, and after his death, about 1285, Jehiel 
b. Solomon. There were three sons by her first mar- 
riage, Immanuel, Jekuthiel, and Solomon; the last, 
born posthumously, died before 1830. 

21. Benjamin and (22) Abraham Anaw: 
Sons of Jehicl; physicians and Talmudists in Rome 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Abra- 
ham wasalsorabbi there. Seealso ANAW, ABRAHAM 
p. JEIHEL. 

283. Jehiel b. Jekuthiel Anaw: Grandson of 
Benjamin (No. 21), synagogal poet and scribe in 
Rome, 1260-89; author of a book on morals, entitled 
* Maʻalot ha-Middot ? (Excellencies of Virtue). 

O4. Jekuthiel Anaw: Son of No. 28, scribe in 
Rome, 1280, and pupil of Joab b. Benjamin (No. 15). 

25. Judah Anaw: Son of Benjamin (No. 21). 

26. Zedekiah b. Benjamin Anaw: Brother of 
No. 95, learned Talmudist in Rome. He died at a 
very old age, some time after 1280. He wasa pupil 
of Meir b. Moses in Rome and of Abigdor Cohen 
in Vienna. He was probably a partizan of Abraham 
Abulafia. 

27. Menahem Zemah b. Abraham Jacob 
Anaw: Grandson of Benjamin (No. 21), scribe in 
Rome and Frascati, 1322-206. 

28. Menahem Anaw (the Pious): Son of 
Benjamin (No. 21), about 1290; physician in Rome. 
He occupied himself also with Talmudic studies and 
gave instruction. 

29, Solomon b. Jehiel Anaw: Grandson of 
Abraham (No. 22), copyist in Rome, 1292-97. 

30. Benjamin Anaw: See ANAW, BENJAMIN, 

31. Moses Rofe Anaw: Son of No. 30, phy- 
sician and Talmudist in Rome, 1292. 

39. Moses Anaw : Son of Abraham (No. 22), Tal- 
mudist and synagogal poet in Rome in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

38. Zedekiah b. Abraham Anaw: See ANAW, 
ZEDEKIAH B. ABRAHAM. 

34. Solomon Anaw: Son of No. 33, scribe in 
Rome, 1288-1316. 

35. Jehiel Anaw: Brother of No. 84, 1294. 

36. Grandson of Zedekiah Anaw (No. 99): 
Name unknown; wrote a halakic work. 

Other members of the family are: 

37. Judah Anaw: About 1140. 
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38. Jehiel b. Solomon Anaw : Second husband 
of Paola (No. 20), in Rome, 1288. 

39. Jehiel b. Joab Anaw : Pupil of Shabbethai 
b. Solomon (No. 14), in Rome. 

40. Jehiel b. Nathan Anaw: 1289 (see Stein- 
schneider, “Katalog der Hebrüischen Handschriften 
in Berlin,” i. 11). 

ae Abraham b. Solomon Anaw: In Sulmona, 
1419. 

49. Joshua b. Solomon Anaw: Fifteenth cen- 
tury (Steinschneider, *Jüd. Literatur," p. 448). 

43. Abraham Anaw: Secretary of the Jewish 
community in Rome, 1499. 

44. Moses b. Samuel Anaw of Rome: Scribe 
in Reggio, 1503. 

A5, Abraham b. Jacob Anaw : Rabbi in Rome, 
1586. 

46. Judah b. Shabbethai Anaw: Rabbi and 
secretary of the congregation in Rome, 1520-54. He 
took part in the rabbinical conference at Ferrara in 
1554; died before 1574. 

47. Isaac Anaw: Son of No. 46, rabbi and sec- 
retary of the congregation in Rome, 1530-82. 

48. Baruch b. Mordecai Anaw: (7101) ^ Fat- 
tore del Ghetto," or “Sindaco,” Steward of the 
Ghetto, in Rome, 1568. 

49. Baruch Anaw: Member of the governing 
board of the Jewish congregation in Rome, 1558 
(possibly identical with the precedin g). 

50. Hayyun Anaw: Member of the governing 
body at Rome, 1558. 

51. Rafael b. Isaac Anaw: In Ferrara and 
Cremona, sixteenth century (see Mortara, “ Indice”). 

59. Isaiah Anaw: ‘Talmudist in Günzburg, 
1608 (po x55 ANY). 

53. Joab (Dattilo) b. Baruch Anaw: Mem- 
ber of the Rabbinical Board in Rome, about 1700. 
54. Phinehas Hai b. Menahem Anaw: Ital- 
ian author of the eighteenth century; head of the 
Talmudic college at Ferrara. He wrote “Gibe‘at 
Pinhas” (Hill of Phinehas), containing responsa on 
various halakic subjects. The work, consisting of 
eight volumes, is still extant in manuscript in the 
Almanzi collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, s.v.; Luzzatto, 

Hebr. Bibl. iv. 51. LB 


55. Judah b. Mordecai Anaw: 1714 (Mortara, 
“Indice,” p. 49). 

56. Abraham b. Jacob Anaw: Rabbi and 
primary teacher in Rome; wrote a drama and a 
wedding ode; died 1782. 

57. Jacob Anaw: Eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries (Fürst, * Bibl. Jud.” iii. 100), 

58. Servadio b. Elijah Umano Anaw: Born 
1815; died June 12, 1844. He was a teacher and 
wrote rabbinical works and decisions in Italian 
(* Mosé ” [periodical], v. 305). 

59. Isaac b. Elijah Anaw: Brother of No. 58, 
in Ferrara, 1882 (* Mosé," 20.). 

60. Salvatore Anaw: Was employed in the 
finance department of the Roman republic in 1849. 
61. Flaminio Anaw: Member of the commis- 
sion to prepare a new constitution for the congrega- 
tion in Rome in 1886 (* Vessillo Israelitico,” 1886, 
p. 61). 

69. Abraham Anaw : Ownerof Bodleian manu- 
script No. 1069 (Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS."). 

63. Jekuthiel b. Judah Anaw: Scribe (Luz- 
zatto, bat? nw, 669). 

64. Judah b. Benjamin ha-Rofe (Anaw P) 
and (65) Samuel, his son: In Viterbo in May, 1862 
(Munich MS. No. 268). H. V. 


Anaw, Abraham 
Ancestor Worship 


ANAW, ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL HA- 
ROFE: Physician and rabbi in Rome at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. He was the father 
of Zedekiah, author of * Shibbole ha-Leket,? and of 
Benjamin, a liturgical poet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in 

Rom, i. 291, 874 ct. seq. 


ANAW, BENJAMIN B. ABRAHAM: A 
liturgical poet, Talmudist, and commentator of the 
thirteenth century; older brother of Zedekiah b. 
Abraham. Perhaps the most gifted and learned of 
his Roman contemporaries. Although chiefly a 
poet, Anaw possessed a thorough mastery of halàkic 
literature, and diligently studied philology, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy. He wiclded a keen, satiri- 
cal pen. His poetical activity began in 1989, when 
the apostate Nicholas Donin assailed the Talmud 
and appealed to Pope Gregory IX. to order its de- 
struction and the persecution of its students. Do- 
nin’s agitation filled the Roman Jews with terror, and 
they seem to have appointed a day for fasting and 
prayer. At that time—and possibly for that fast- 
day—Anaw composed the penitential hymn % by 


aay nDYN. "To whom shall I flee for help "—an 
acrostic of twelve stanzas (published by the Society 
Mekize Nirdamim in * Kobez ‘al Yad,” 1888) Do- 
nin’s endeavors met meanwhile with great success. 
In June, 1289, several wagon-loads of Talmudic 
manuscripts were burned in Paris and Rome: at the 
latter place the Jewish cemetery was destroyed. 
These events stirred the poet to a bitter elegy 
*35 mp nom, * My heart is convulsed ? (čb.), 
in which he deeply laments the fate of Isracl and 
passionately appeals to God to avenge the desecra- 
tion of the dead. 

Anaw wrote numerous poenis for the liturgy, which 
are embodied in part in the Roman Mahzor, partly 
still extant in manuscript. He is the author of the 
following works: (1) prn wu wi (The Burden of 
the Valley of Vision) a satirical poem directed 
against the arrogance of the wealthy and the nobility 
(Riva di Trento, 1560; reprinted, Lemberg, 1859, by 
M. Wolf, in his Hebrew chrestomathy, byun mover 
(Israel's Praises). (9) wns ^5 (Alphabetical 
Commentary) on the Aramaic pieces of the Pente- 
cost liturgy. In this treatise he exhibitsa knowledge 
of Italian, Latin, Greek, and Arabic. (3) * Sefer Yedi- 
dut " (Book of Friendship), a ritualistic work, which 
has disappeared. It is mentioned by Anaw in the 
preface to his abridgment of Eliezer ben Samuel's 
“Sefer Yereim." (4) “Sha‘are ‘Ez Hayyim" (The 
Gates Conducting to the Tree of Life), a work on prac- 
tical ethics, in the form of moral sayin gs. The poem 
contains sixty-three strophes, arranged according to 
the letters of the alphabet. Each chapter deals with 
one virtue or one vice. Among the subjects treated 
are love, hospitality, faithfulness, cheating, thank- 
fulness, shame, pride, charity. It was printed in 
Prague, 1598 (Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 280), and reprinted in 
" Kobez ‘al Yad” (ed. Mekize N irdamim, 1884, i. 71 
et seq.). (9) Glosses to Rashi’s commentary on the 
Bible and to Solomon b. Shabbethai's commentary 
on the “Sheéltot.” (6) “Rules for Making a Calen- 
dar,” in which he utilizes his mathematical and as- 
tronomical knowledge. This manuscript served sev- 
eral later writers on the same subject. Anaw was in 
correspondence with ABIGDOR CoHEN, to whom he 
addressed numerous halakic questions. He himself 
gave many halakic decisions, which are referred to 
in his brother’s work, “Shibbole ha-Leket.” 

Despite his wide learning, Anaw remained a child 
of his age. He shared many of its superstitions, 
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vigorously defended haggadic interpretations, and 
was strictly opposed to all changes in the liturgy. 
He even discussed with his brother Zedekiah the lan- 
guage of the angels. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 379 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4514 ; Zunz, 
Literatwrgesch, pp. 352 et seq. Landshuth, ‘Ammade ha- 
"Abodah, p. 51; Giidemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens 
der Juden in Italien, p. 201; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 


910. ; 
M. B. 


ANAW, ZEDEKIAH B. ABRAHAM: Au- 
thor of ritualistic works; younger brother of Ben- 
Jamin b. Abraham Anaw; lived at. Rome in the 
thirteenth century; received his Talmudic training 
not only in Rome, but also in Germany, where he was 
the pupil of R. Jacob of Würzburg, and possibly also 
of Abigdor Cohen of Vienna. He owes his great repu- 
tation not to any original rescarch, but to a compila- 
tion on the ritual to which he gave the title * Shibbole 
ha-Leket ” (Ears of Gleaning). Itis divided into three 
hundred and seventy-two paragraphs, included in the 
following twelve sections, treating of the laws, regu- 
lations, and ceremonies rclatin g to prayers, Sabbath, 
benedictions, new moon, feast of dedication, Purim, 
Passover, semi-holy days, fasts, New-year, Day of 
Atonement, and Tabernacles. Appended to the work 
are several treatises and responsa on miscellaneous 
religious and legal matters, such as circumcision, 
mourning rites, fringes, slaughtering, inheritance, and 
interest. As the title indicates, and as the author never 
fails to point out, the work was culled from many 
older authorities, such as “Halakot Gedolot,” “ Par- 
des,” Alfasi, Isaac b. Abba Mari, Zerahiah ha-Levi, 
Isaiah di Trani, ete. To these extracts from other 
authorities the work owes its vogue. The preface, 
written in à pure and vigorous Hebrew, is introduced 
by a short acrostic. 

But Zedekiah did not restrict himself to the mere 
work of a compiler. Hoe systematized his material 
skilfully, gaveita concise as wellas popular form, and 
judiciously discriminated between conflictin g opin- 
ions and decisions, giving preference to those that 
seemed to him true. For this procedure he apolo- 
gized modestly in his preface with an anecdote, in 
substantially the following terms: A philosopher, 
when asked how he dared to oppose the great men 
of the past, answered, “ We fully acknowledge the 
greatness of our old authorities and the insignificance 
of ourselves. But we are in the position of pygmies 
that ride on the shoulders of giants. Pygmies though 
we are, we see farther than the giants when we use 
their knowledge and experience.” ; 

Additions to the * Shibbole ha-Leket” were made 
by Zedekiah himself, in a work the title of which is 
no longer known: these additions also contain a large 
number of responsa. It is usually cited, however, as 
“Issur wa-Hetter " (Things Forbidden and Ajlowed), 
and has not yet been printed. 

A complete edition of the “Shibbole ha-Leket ” 
was published by Solomon Buber in 1886 at Wilna. 
The editor wrote a comprehensive introduction to it, 
containing an analysis of the work. Abridgments 
of it were published much earlier: Venice (Daniel 
Bomberg), 1545; Dubnov, 1793; Salonica,1795. Fur- 
thermore, it was plagiarized and published in a con- 
densed form under the title * Tanya,” or“ Tanya Rab- 
bati," which went through four editions: Mantua, 
1514; Cremona, 1565; Zolkiev, 1800: Szydlikov, 1886. 
A third abridgment, entitled “Ma‘asch ha-Geonim ” 
(The Work of Old Authorities), circulated in manu- 
script and is extant in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Anaw was in correspondence with Abi gdor Cohen, 
Meir of Rothenburg, and Abraham ben Joseph of 
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Pesaro. Very often he mentions his senior contem- 
porary, Isaiah di Trani (the Elder), to whose Bible 
commentary Anaw in 1297 wrote glosses. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber’s Introduction to Shibbole ha-Leket, 
Wilna, 1886; Schorr, in Zion, i. 98 et Seq.; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, i. 38% et seq.; Berliner, 
Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, ii. 55; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
No. 7449; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1169; Güdemann, 
Gesch. des Erzichungswesens d. Juden in Italien, pp. 192, 


m M. B. 


ANBAL (AMBAL) THE JASSIN (OS- 
SETE): Among the many foreigners who held po- 
sitions at the court of Prince Andrei Bogolyubski, 
in Kiev, toward the end of the twelfth century, were 
twoof Jewish origin: (1) Ephraim Moisich, or Moisie- 
vich, who had gained the prince's confidence; (2) 
Anbal the Jassin (the Ossete, from the Caucasus), 
his all-powerful * key-watch ? (chamberlain). These 
two and Andrei's relative Kuchkov were the insti- 
gators and ringleaders of a conspiracy against the 
prince. They killed him in the night of June 29, 
1174, and when his naked body lay exposed in the 
palace garden, a faithful servant implored Anbal to 
permit him to cover it, reminding him that he (Anbal) 
had come into the service of his master clothed in 
rags, and that it was by the latter’s bounty that he 
vas now wearing velvet. To this remonstrance An- 
bal lent aready ear. Besides its historic interest, the 
incident is of importance as proving the existence of 
Jews from the Caucasus in Great Russia in the 
twelfth century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. M. Solovyev, Istoriya Rossiis s Drevneishikh 

Vremion, 2d ed., i. 512 e£ scq. ; S. Weissenberg, Die Südrus- 

sischen Juden, Brunswick, 1895; Regesty + Nadpist, Nos. 
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ANCESTOR WORSHIP: 'The same homage 
and adoration paid to deceased parents and more rc- 
mote ancestors as usually given to deities. Many 
anthropologists are of opinion that this was the 
original form of rcligion (H. Spencer, Lippert); the 
school represented by Stade and F. Schwally argues 
that it was the original religion of Israel before 
Jahvism was introduced by Moses and the Prophets. 
According to them, much of the priestly legislation 
was directed against the rites connected with Ances- 
tor Worship. At present the view that the original 
religion of the Israelites was some form of Ancestor 
Worship is the only one that has been put forward 
scientifically or systematically, together with an ex- 
planation of the changes made by the later and true 
religion of Israel. Nevertheless arguments of some 
weighthave been brought forward to show that this 
view of the original Israelitish religion is only slen- 
derly based upon facts, and it seems desirable there- 
fore to give a summary of the arguments for and 
against regarding Ancestor Worship as the original 
religion of Israel. 

The school of Stade bases its belief as to the for- 
mer existence of this worship in Israel on the follow- 
ing arguments: 

I. Hebrew Views of the Nature of the Soul: 
According to Stade and his followers, these were 
identical with the animistic theory of savages, which 
iegards the soul asa sort of immaterial breath or 
shadow in which the life of the body exists, but 
which can leave it fora time and inhabit other bodies 
of men or animals. The nefesh (generally rendered 
* soul?) and ruah (literally “wind,” generally ren- 
dered * spirit?) of the Hebrews are of this kind, either 
of which leaves a man when he dies (Gen. xxxv. 18; 
Ps. exlvi. 4 The ruah can go back to the body 
(Judges, xv. 19; I Sam. xxx. 12), just as in the ani- 
mistic belief of savages. But the ruah represents a 


more exalted state of the soul or spirit than the ne- 
fesh, and according to Stade was originally the spirit 
of the dead, which might be either good or bad, and 
could arouse men to exalted or to base passions. 
Jahvism transformed this view by restricting the 
ruah to that of YHWH (e.g., I Sam. x. 6; Judges, 
ix. 23). 

II. Hebrew Views of the Life After Death: 
Several of the Psalms (xxx. 8, xlix. 16, Ixxxvi. 18, 
cxvi. 8) speak of the nefesh being saved from Sheol; 
while other passages (Num. vi 6, Lev. xxi. 11) 
speak of the nefesh of the dead. Sheol appears to 
be a place of assembly for all departed spirits (Job, 
xxx. 23), which are possibly to be identified with 
the refuim (often rendered “the shades”). The use 
of the expression, “to be gathered to one’s fathers ” 
(compare Gen. xv. 15, xxv. 8) would imply that 
these departed spirits were regarded chiefly as those 
of ancestors. 

III. Mourning Customs: Several of these seem 
to be the same as those used in divine worship. Thus, 
to tear the clothes and to put ashes upon the head 
(II Sam. i. 11) are customs also employed in worship 
(Josh. vii. 6; compare Joel, ii. 12). The wearing of 
the sak or sackcloth (II Sam. iii. 81, xiv. 2) is like- 
wise a usual accompaniment of fasting (Isa. lviii. 5). 
Cutting or shaving the hair is botha mark of mourn- 
ing (Jer. xvi. 6) and a solemn sign of the end of 
the Nazarite's vow (Num. vi. 18). To go barefoot 
(Micah, i. 8) is a sign both of mourning and of rec- 
ognition of the divine presence (Ex. iii. 5); fasting 
both a manifestation of mourning (II Sam. i. 12, iii. 
35) and an act of divine worship. The assumption 
of the school of Stade is that these customs, origi- 
nally signs of worship of ancestors, were afterward, 
by the Jahvistic reformation, transferred to the wor- 
ship of the Deity. Further, contact with the dead 
makes things tabu or “holy,” just as consecration to 
the Deity does. 

IV. Burial Customs: Israclites in historic times 
appear to have usually buried their dead. But traces 
are found of burning them (thus I Sam. xxxi. 12; 
Amos, vi. 10; Josh. vii. 25); and it is suggested that 
this was because in the primitive religion of Israel 
the bodies of the dead were regarded as especially 
holy, and were therefore burned like the remnants 
of the offerings (Lev. iv. 12, 21). The later cus- 
tom of burying the corpse was connected with the 
animistic belief that only thus could the spirit of 
the departed find rest. In early days the dead were 
buried in their own houses (I Sam. xxv. 1; compare 
I Sam. xxviii. 4; I Kings, ii. 34; II Chron. xxxiii. 20). 
This is held to have been for the purpose of wor- 
shiping their spirits, and was repudiated by the later 
Jahvistic legislation (Num. xix. 16). From Gen. 
xxxv. 20 and II Kings, xxiii. 17 it is concluded that 
it was customary to place monuments on the graves 
of the dead for purposes of worship. 

V. Offerings to the Dead: In Jer. xvi. 6, 7 it 
seems to be implied that the mourning customs (la- 
menting, making incisions, shaving the hair, and 
tearing the garments) were observed for the sake 
of the dead, and that “the cup of consolation” of- 
fered to the mourner was offered “ for his father or for 
his mother.” Similarly in Deut. xxvi. 14, it seems to 
be implied that the Jahvistic legislation opposed 
doing certain things and giving certain things in 
honor of the dead. The same seems to be implied 
in Hosea, ix. 4; while gifts are brought directly to 
the dead as late as Tobit, iv. 17; Ecclus. (Sirach) vii. 
32 et seq. (compare Abot, iii. 5). The mourning cus- 
toms of shaving the hair and sprinkling blood are 
also regarded as offerings of hair and blood to the 
manes of the dead. 
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VI. Oracles and Incantations: In various pas- 
sages of the Old Testament (Deut. xviii. 11, I Sam. 
xxviii. 11, Isa. viii. 19) mention is made of inquiry 
of the dead as to the future, thus treating them as 
oracles and divine personages. On two occasions the 
dead are termed “elohim (I Sam. xxviii. 13, Isa. viii. 
19, Heb.): the latter passage, "Should not a people 
seek unto their elohim, for the living to the dead?” 
is especially significant. In the incantation scene 
with the witch of En-dor, as soon as * Saul perceived 
that it was Samuel [I Sam. xxviii. 14], he stooped 


with his face to the ground, and bowed himself," a 
regular forni of divine homage (see ADORATION). 


VII. Honor to Parents: It is contended that in 
ancient Israel mourning was only for parents; and 
II Sam. xii. 15 e£ seq. is quoted in illustration. Men 
thus became remembered by the honor paid them by 
their descendants; hence Absalom deplored that he 
had no son to call upon his name (II Sam. xviii. 18). 

VIII. Household Worship: "There are signs 
that in early days there was a special worship of 
househoid gods which could not have been devoted to 
YHWH, the God of the nation, according to mod- 
ern theories. They are supposed to be referred 
to as *elohim" in the passage (Ex. xxi. 4-6) when 
the servant who desired to remain in the household 
of his master forever must appear before the elohim 
(translated “judges” in A. V.), and have his ear 
bored through. It is contended that the Feast of 
Purim is a relic of household worship. The house- 
hold gods thus worshiped are known as teraphim, 
Which were Laban's elohim (Gen. xxxi. 30), and 
were heathen gods (Ezek. xxi. 26, Gen. xxxv. 2). 

IX. Family Worship: Fustelde Coulanges has 
shown, in “La Cité Antique,” that the social insti- 
tutions of the Greeks and Romans were founded upon 
Ancestor Worship, the essence of which wasto keep 
alive the holy fire on the household hearth on which 
to offer food for the departed spirits of ancestors. 
Membership of a family implied the right and duty 
of making such offering. Only males could offer; 
and, therefore, inheritance was solely throu gh theag- 
nates. Num. xxvii, shows that this was the custom 
with regard to inheritance in ancient Isracl. The 
importance of heirs consisted in the posthumous 
nourishment to be offered by them alone, and this im- 
portance is shown to have existed in Israel by the 
custom of the LEVIRATE. The patria potestas of 
the father of the family was due to the fact that he 
was the household priest as well as the father. The 
Israelites, like the Greeks and Romans, had their 
family graves. 

X. Ancestor Worship and the Tribes: 
Graves of the ancestors of the tribes, like that of 
Abraham at Hebron, and that of Joseph at Shechem, 
are found associated with worship which probably 
was originally Ancestor Worship. Some of the tribes 
seem named after Semitic gods; thus * Asher,” the 
masculine form of “Ashera,” Dan and Gad (the 
latter of which occurs in Jocal names as “ Baal Gad ” 
and “ Migcdal Gad”). There are some indications 
that the Patriarchs were the subject of local wor- 
ship; for instance, Jacob at Beth-el, Israel at Pen- 
iel, and Isaac at Beer-sheba. Hence the importance 
attached in the Old Testament to the places where 
the Patriarchs and heroes were buried; known graves 
being those of Abraham, Sarah, Rachel, Joseph, 
Aaron, Miriam, Joshua, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Tola, 
Jair, Jephthah, and Samson. In this connection 
it is a significant fact that the grave of Moses, the 
founder of Jahvism, was not known: this indicates 
that the Jahvistic legislation was against Ancestor 
Worship. Many of the patriarchal names were orig- 
inally combinations with “El”; thus Jacob and 
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Joseph are found in Egyptian lists under the form 
* Jacobel,” * Josephel” (compare Ishmael, Jeralimeel, 
and Jephtahel) Al these pointsseem to imply that 
clans and tribes were originally unified by a worship 
of ancestors, which worship was broken down by 
the national worship of YHWH. 

To these arguments of Stade and his school the 
following replies have been recently given by Carl 
Grüneisen : 

1. Nature of the Soul: The nefesh is regarded 
as being in the blood (Lev. xvii. 11, 14; Gen. ix. 4), 
and disappears entirely with it; and while the man 
lives. the nefesh is with him (II Sam. i. 9; Job, xxvii. 
6). Itisonly the ruah which can remain after death. 

2. Life After Death: The passages which speak 
of the nefesh being saved from Sheol really mean 
that the person's life is safe, and, therefore, that he 
is still alive; while the expression “nefesh met” 
(Num. vi. 6, Lev. xxi 11) merely means “any 
corpse” (compare Num. xix. 11 with xix. 13). The 
shadows thatinhabit Sheol are altogether different 
from the nefesh in the living body. Such shadow- 
less beings are inconsistent with the idea of any su- 
pernatural power. The expression “to be gathered 
to one's fathers? is never used of burial, and could 
not be primitive, since it is inapplicable to a nomad 
tribe. 

3. Mourning Customs: Some of these customs 
are not only used in mourning or divine worship, 
but in slavery, captivity in war, leprosy, ete. The 
customs are not so much holy as tabu. Both con- 
tact with divine things and transgression of the tabu 
make a person “unclean.” The real explanation of 
mourning customs is that man thereby changes his 
ordinary appearance so as not to be recognized by 
the ghost of the departed (Frazer, *On Certain 
Burial Customs," in * Journal Anthropol. Inst." xv. 
98 et seq.). This is connected with the custom of 
burning a lamp after a death to keep the ghost 
away, a custom which probably goes back to the 
tents of nomads, in which the duty of keeping alamp 
continually burning passed over from father to son 
(Jer. xxv. 10; Prov. xiii, 9, xx. 90, xxiv. 20; Job, 
xviii. 0, xxl. 17). 

4. Burial Customs: The instances of cremation 
in the Bible are exceptional; and the burials in 
houses mainly refer to royal palaces, seemingly to 
special mausoleums. The notion conceived of the 
shadowy dead is not likely to have led to divine 
worship of such beings. 

9. Offerings to the Dead: 'The offerings re- 
ferred to in Jer. xvi. 7 are for the sake of the 
mourners and not of the mourned. The “cup of 
consolation ” obviously consoles the mourners, and 
was brought into the house of mourning because 
everything there was “unclean” and could not be 
used by the mourners. The “bread of mourners” 
mentioned in Hosea, ix. 4, and Deut. xxvi. 14 is not 
used in any sacrificial meal to the dead. 

6. Oracles and Incantations: These do not 
imply the worship of the dead, but merely the belief 
in the existence of their shadows beyond the grave, 
and that they were consulted as oracles. The fact 
that Samuel’s ghost was regarded by the witch of 
En-dor as elohim merely implies that she looked 
upon Samuel as something divine: the act of adora- 
tion is merely one of respect and honor—not neces- 
sarily of worship in the technical sense—and is given, 
not to the ghost as such, but to the personality of 
Samuel as soon as Saul recognizes who is speaking. 
Against the saying of Isa. viii. 19, it may be re- 
marked that the ancestral ghost can not be the elo- 
him of the people, but only of a family; besides 
“elohim ” here should be translated “God” and the 
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contrast made with the dead: “ A people should con- 
sult its God and not its dead.” 

7. Honor to Parents: Thereare many instances 
of going into mourning for dead persons other than 
parents (Jacob for J oseph when he thought he had 
lost him, Gen. xxxvii 84; compare I Kings, xiv. 
13); widows mourning for their husbands (Gen. 
xxxviii. 14); the bride for her bridegroom (Joel, i. 
8). Absalom did not wish a son to “ call upon” his 
name, but to “keep it alive” in men's memory ; and 
for that reason he raised a monument to himself. 


Obviously this monument could not “call upon" 
his name. 


8. Household Worship: The elohim mentioned 
in Ex. xxi. could easily liave been images of YHWH 
in Judges, xvii. “YHWH?” became at an early 
period the God of the Israelitish family, asis shown 
by personal names like Jonathan, Joshua, and Abi- 
jah. Purim is far from being an early feast, being 
probably derived from Persia, and can not therefore 
be the survival of a family worship of the dead. 
The teraphim are only mentioned as strange gods in 
Gen. xxxi. and Ezek. xxi., and are elsewhere not di- 
vine or used in divine worship, but for the purpose 
of divination. 

9. Family Worship: The Israelite family does 
not show so much analogy with that of ancient Rome 
as to oblige us to transfer the arguments of Fustel 
de Coulanges to ancient Israel. So far from the 
patria potestas being all-important, there are late 
traces of matriarchate, as, for instance, where the 
mother gives the name to the children, as so fre- 
quently occurs in Genesis. Laban regards Jacob, his 
sister’s son, as his “ brother,” and as being “of his 
own flesh and blood.” Adoption was frequent among 
Greeks and Romans in order to keep up the family 
worship; but it is practically unknown among the 
Jews. The paterfamilias alone could worship in 
classical lands; whereas Gideon could bring an offer- 
ing to the angel (Judges, vi. 18 et seq.), though he 
was still in the house of his father. There are no 
signs of the reception of the wife into the family cult 
in ancient Israci, though inheritance is only through 
males asin Rome. Succession only through agnates 
does not always occur where Ancestor Worship ex- 
ists, as, for example, in Egypt, where a daughter 
has the right to sueceed. The need of descendants 
in Israel is not for the purpose of obtaining offerings 
to oneself, but to have as large a family as possi- 
ble, probably for purposes of protection. 

10. Ancestor Worship and the Tribes: Ifthe 
tribe grew out of Ancestor Worship it must have 
come first as a family; whereas in nomad tribes, 
like the ancient Israelites, the clan comes first. In 
the family sacrifice of the Romans, there is no indi- 
cation thàt the eponymous heroes of the clan were 
worshiped; so that the analogies from the graves of 
heroes are not an exact parallel. If ancestors had 
been worshiped, many proper names would have 
been found expressing such worship; but they do 
not occur. The local worship at Shechem, Hebron, 
etc., if it existed, must have been Canaanitish in 
nature, and could not have been derived from the 
nomadic period of the Israelites. 

These objections of Griineisen differ greatly in 
force. While he has deprived some of Stade’s 
arguments, notably those relating to mourning and 
burial customs, of some of their weight, he leaves 
much unexplained with regard to offerings to the 
dead, oracles and incantations, and family worship. 
The amount of evidence offered by the Old Testa- 
ment itself is not sufficient to afford a solution of the 
question, thus leaving it to be solved on general an- 
thropological principles. At present the general 
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trend of anthropological opinion on this subject is 

rather against than for Ancestor Worship as the 

primitive form of religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Stade’s views see his Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel, i. 406 et scq.; for Schwally's, his Das .Leben nach dem 
Tode. 1892. See also L. André, Le Culte des Morts chez lex 
Hoebrewux, 1895; J. Frey, Tod, Seelen-Glaube und Seelen- Kult 
im Alten Israel, 1895. The above account is based upon C. 
Griineisen, Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israels, 
Halle, 1900, which contains a full bibliography (pp. ix.-XV.). 


J. 
ANCHIAS (wrongly Anchisas), JUAN DE: 


Associate and first private secretary of the Inquisi- 
tion in Spain (1489-90). He was understood to be 
especially familiar with the forms of wills and mar- 
riage contracts used by Maranos accused of Juda- 
ism. In 1507 he wrote, in Belchite, “ Libro Verde de 
Aragon” (The Green Book of Aragon), a genealogy 
of the richest and most respected baptized Jews at , 
the time of VICENTE FERRER. In 1628 Philip IV. of 
Spain commissioned the inquisitor-general, Andreas 
Pacheco, who, descended from Maranos himself, had 
collected and secreted all available copies of the 
“Libro Verde,” to destroy them. A single copy, 
dating from the sixteenth century, is preserved in 
the Biblioteca Colombina, Seville. The manuscript 
was copied by Demetrio de los Rios for his brother, 
the historian José Amador de los Rios, who had 
discovered it; and in 1885 it was published in the 
“Revista de España,” vol. xviii, which issue was 
forthwith confiscated and has remained proscribed 
until to-day. From this “Green Book ” Francisco’ 
Mendoza y Bovadilla drew his material for the me- 
morial that he presented to King Philip II., under 
the title * El Tizon de la Nobleza Española ” (The 
Stain of the Spanish Nobility), and which has been 
often reprinted (Madrid, Barcelona, etc.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
en Espana, iii. 89 et seq.; and, based thereon, Gratz, Gesch. 
d. Juden, 3d ed., viii. 150; Revista de Espana, 1.6. 
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ANCIENT OF DAYS.—Biblical Data: A po- 
etical epithet for God. It is an incorrect rendering 
of the Aramaic ‘attik yomin (Dan. vii. 9) or ‘attik 
yomaya (ib. vii. 18, 22), which should be translated 
*an aged one,” “the aged one ” (compare Dalman, 
“Die Worte Jesu,” i. 194). “ Ancient of Days” is used 
either to emphasize the contrast between the true 
God and the idols, the new gods (Judges, v. 8; 
Deut. xxxii. 17), or merely to express the venerable 
character of the being whose name the author hesi- 
tates to mention. From the above-cited passage in 
Daniel is borrowed the expression * re'esha mawa‘el” 
(head of days) in the Book of Enoch xlvi. 1, and the 
description of the Son of Man in Rev. i. 14. " 


In Rabbinical Literature: This name of God, 
used only in Dan. vii. 9, 18, 22, In which He is described 
as having *the hair of his head [white] like pure 
wool," denotes the One who is from of old; that is, 
old compared with all created things, that are of yes- 
terday. Asstated by Pseudo-Saadia and other Jewish 
commentators, God is often depicted by the rabbis 
as the venerable sage (Zaken) invested with judicial 
authority, whose sternness is tempered by mildness 
of judgment. To the devotees of mystic lore, within 
whose circle the Book of Daniel and the entire apoc- 
alyptic literature originated, the name naturally sug- 
gested itself as an attribute of majesty combined 
with tenderness, since they regarded the title * Za- 
ken" (the aged one) to mean the one invested with 
the highest dignity. Accordingly * Ancient of Days" 
remained with these a favorite name of God (Pes. 


Ancona 
Ancona, Alessandro d’ 


119«, B. B. 915). It became, morcover, the standing 
name for God in the oldest portions of the Zohar, the 
NM IST SID (Book of Mystic Lore), in which the 
white, wool-like hair of the head became a promi- 
nent feature of the anthropomorphism of the Cabala. 
The following rational explanation cf this anthropo- 
morphic description of the Deity is given in Mek., 
Deshallah Shirah (Ex. xv. 3), and Hag. 13a: “When 
represented as a warrior triumphant in battle, God 
appears as a fiery young hero; and in an assembly of 
the wise who seek truth and justice, He is depicted as 
a Venerable sage, calm and majestic.” K. 


ANCONA: Ancient city of Italy, capital of a 
province bearing its name, situated on the Adriatic; 
suid to have been founded by Syracusan refugees 
and to have been one of the first Italian cities to 
shelter a Jewish community, the records of which, 
however, begin only in the Middle Ages. From exist- 

ing chronicles it appears that some 


First Set- were there during the fourteenth 
tlement century, when the city was under a re- 
of Jews. publican government, and a few more 


came from Germany in 1848. Here they 

dwelt in peace, enjoying perfect equality with the 
Christian inhabitants, and owning several schools, 
synagogues, and a cemetery. Somewhat later the 
authorities restricted the Jews to their ghetto and 
compelled the men to wear a yellow badge on their 
aps, and the women to wear corresponding to- 
Kens when they walked abroad, After Ancona had 
fallen under papal sway, Martin V., in 1429, witha 
view to increasing the commerce of the city and of 
the state, accorded many privileges to the Jews; and 
in 1494 they received permission to establish banks 
and to lend money at interest. It was at Ancona in 
1939 that the pseudo-Messiah Molcho made his first 
appearance in Europe. In 1539 many Jews exiled 
from Naples, where they had threc synagogues, set- 
tled in Ancona, and when Pope Paul III. (1534—49) 
offered them the freedom of the port, man y others, 
particularly a number exiled from Spain, and desig- 
nated as “ Portuguese,” came to live there. These im- 
migrants, who had their own synagogue, entered 
into certain agreements with the magistrate of the 
city, which were approved by Pope Julius IIT. (1550- 
92); but, nevertheless, they were subjected to oppres- 
sive taxation and all sorts of imposi- 
Persecution tions. Under Paul IV. (1555-59) the 
under Pope Jews were subjected to further oppres- 
Paul IV. sion. By his direction they were de- 
prived of valuable franchises, enclosed 

within the ghetto, subjected to further taxation, lim- 
ited in theircommerce to old clothin g, prohibited from 
practising any art other than medicine, and this not 
among the Christians, and forbidden the use of their 
calendar. Asa means of satisfving his feeling of 
hatred against the Spaniards, Paul IV. practised 
cruelty toward the Portuguese Jews; he sent an 
inhuman commissioner, a certain Cesare Galuaba, to 
Ancona with orders to incarcerate all who did not 
accept baptism and to condemn them to the stake. 
Thus terrorized, sixty-three renounced their faith. 
Twenty-three men and one woman, whose names 
have been handed down in chronicles, preferred 
death to apostasy, and these were all hanged to- 
ecther and afterward burnt on the Piazza della Mos- 
tra (*Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah” of Gedaliah ibn Yah- 
va, and local records) (Compare D. Kaufmann, 
“ Les Vingt-quatres Martyrs d' Ancona," in “Rev. Et. 
Juives," xxxi. 222-230.) "Thorou ghly alarmed, many 
of the Jews fled. Prayers for the dead are still said, 
and the elegv composed by Jacob de Zano is still 
recited annually in the syna gogues for these martyrs. 
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The Jews of the Levant planned a novel mode of 
vengeance against Ancona for its iniquitous treat- 
ment of the Jews, and well-nigh executed it. Many 
of the Maranos, during the reign of Pope Paul IV., 
had fled to Pesaro, and from there, probably upon 

the advice and promises of protection 
Mercantile of Guido Ubaldo, duke of Urbino, had 
Reprisal. sent an envoy, Juda Faragi, with let- 
ters addressed to the Jews of the Le- 
vant, entreating the latter, in whose hands lay nearly 
all commerce with the Italian ports, to send all their 
merchandise to Pesaro, instead of directing it, as they 
had previously done, to Ancona. The welfare of this 
city would undoubtedly have been greatly impaired, 
if the Levantine Jews had kept the promise they at 
first gave in answer to the messages of the Maranos 
of Pesaro; but the Jews of Ancona themselves im- 
plored that no such action be taken. They shrewdly 
pointed out that the pope would wreak vengeance 
on all Jews in his state, as well as on the Maranos, 
therefore the ban pronounced on Paul IV. by most 
of the rabbis of Turkey was not strin gently enforced. 
Guido Ubaldo, disappointed in his hopes of seeing 
Pesaro supersede Ancona in commercial importance, 
very soon after this expelled the Maranos from Pe. 
saro (March, 1558). It is noteworthy that among 
those who had fled from Ancona durin g the activity 
of the Inquisition was Amato Lusitano, the famous 
physician. When Paul IV. had caused the arrest of 
all the Maranos of Ancona, Sultan Sulaiman II., upon 
the repeated entreaties of Dofia Gracia Nasi and Don 
Joseph Nasi, sent a letter to him, March 9, 1556, re- 
questing him to release such as were Turkish sub- 
jects, and intimating that a failure to comply with 
the request would bring reprisals of all sorts upon 
the Christians living in Turkey. Pius IV. saw him- 
self accordingly obliged to release the Turkish Jews. 
Those Maranos of Ancona who could claim no pro- 
tector other than the pope himself—about 100 in 
number—languished in dungeons. See “Rev. Et. 
Juives,” xvi, 66-71, xxxi. 231-239. 

Pope Pius IV., who succeeded Paul in 1559, pun- 
ished the perpetrators of this infamy, abolished the 
provisions of his predecessor, and in general amelio- 
rated the condition of the Jews. But his successor 
reinstituted a period of severe oppression. In a 
bull issued by Pius V., however, and dated Feb. 26, 
1659, the Jews of Ancona and of Rome are espe- 
cially excepted from the, general banishment from 
the Papal States (*^Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 199). Inor- 
der to defray the expense of the public games, he 

Imposed heavy taxes upon the Jews, 

Varying to be paid both to the city and to the 
Fortunes— state; and, as a result of his action, 
Emancipa- about 1,000 families abandoned An. 

tion. cona. The succeeding popes reduced 

the taxes, and soon afterward some of 

the Jews began to return. In order to improve the 

commercial condition of the Papal States. Clement 

VIII. showed extreme benevolence toward its Jew- 

ish inhabitants, but this attitude was not imitated 
by Alexander VIII. and Pius VI. 

Under the French domination, in 1797, Napoleon 
substituted for the papal governor of Ancona a mu- 
nicipal council, which included among its members 
three Jews, Samson Costantini, David Morpurgo, and 
Ezechia Morpurgo. Then the gates of the ghetto 
were destroyed, and the children of the Jews were 
taught side by side with those of Christians. The 
clergy, however, excited the Christian populace to 
such a degree that on Jan. 10, 1798, they endeavored 
to set fire to the ghetto and sack it; the rioters were 
dispersed by the troops. But on their side two of 
the Jewish aldermen prevented the casting of the 
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cathedral bells into cannon. The papal government 
was no sooner reestablished than the Jews were 
again fiercely assailed; even the wounded who had 
fought for their country were driven from the hos- 
pitals. In 1826 Pope Leo XII. caused the gate of 
the ghetto to be replaced, and the old-time persecu- 
tions were resumed, so that many of the Jews emi- 
grated. On the night of April 2d of that year, Anna 
Costantini, a young girl, was torn from her family 
and forced into baptism. During the revolution of 
1831 the gates of the ghetto were torn down, but in 
1843 (June 24), in spite of the fact that the Jews 
of the city had contributed 12,900 scudi to do honor 
to the pope during his visit in 1841, an old decree was 
revived by Fra Vincenzo Soliva, Inquisitor of An- 
cona and other districts, forbidding Jews to reside or 
do business in any place where there was no ghetto, 
to employ Christian journeymen, to hire Christian 
servants, wet-nurses, or apprentices, to deal in books 
of any sort or in ecclesiastical robes, etc. But the 
publie sentiment, in Italy, as well as in Europe gen- 
erally, was so strongly against any rehabilitation 
of inquisitional restrictions against the Jews, that 
very soon after its promulgation the decree was sus- 
pended. It is believed that the immediate cause of 
the revival of these old restrictive measures was an 
entirely accidental occurrence: the Inquisitor, while 
passing through the streets of Ancona in a cariole 
driven by a Jew, was nearly hurled to the ground by 
the horse, which suddenly took fright. The Jew was 
accused of having intended to overturn the prelate, 
and imprisoned, and the agitation against the Jews 
soon became serious. Baron Charles Rothschild, of 
Naples, was among those who exerted their influence 
for the revocation of the decree. 

The revolution of 1848 brought freedom to the 
Jews. Among the martyrs of Ancona in 1849, 
Giuseppe Camilla, a Jew, is mentioned. The oppres- 
sions under the clerical government that followed 
were less rigorous, and in 1860, in the name of Vic- 
tor Emanuel, the Jews again obtained complete re- 
ligious freedom, and the Jewish community of An- 
cona was constituted after the same manner as those 
of Piedmont. Since that date the history of the 
community has been uneventful. 

Ancona contains, to-day, about 1,700 Jews in a pop- 
ulation of about 30,000. They possess two places of 
worship for the Italian liturgy and one for the Levant- 

ine; an asylum for Jewish children, 

Present anda Talmud Torah, with an annex 

Statistics. for girls, where instruction is given in 

the Jewisly religion and in the Hebrew 
language. During 1890-99, 49% births and 369 deaths 
have taken place in the community. 'The greater 
number of the Jews in the city follow commercial 
pursuits, but many also have devoted themselves to 
the study of medicine, law, literature, and the arts 
and sciences, The following eleemosynary institu- 
tions flourish in Ancona: Ma/‘aseh ha-Zedekah, 
Gemilut Hasadim, and DBikkur Holim u-Malbish 
‘Arumim. 

The rabbinical chair of Ancona was always im- 
portant in Italy, and several distinguished rabbis 
have occupied it. The first of these, whose name is 
recorded, was Ezekiel Provenzali, who officiated in 
the year 1670. Some of his decisions are found in 
“Pahad Yizhak,” others in the unpublished work 
of Rabbi Nathaniel ben Aaron Segre, “ ‘Afar Ya'a- 
kob.” His successor was Menahem Shulhani, who 
exercised his functions in 1675. He was followed 
by Giosué Raffaele Fermi, who flourished toward 
the end of the seventeenth century and in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth, and compiled a collection of 
318 rabbinical responses, now in the possession of 
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Zadok Kahn, chief rabbi of France (described by 
M. G. Montefiore, “Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 183 et seq. ). 
Giuseppe Fiammetta, a distinguished exegete, poct, 
and theologian, published a volume of prayers and 
hymns, entitled * Or Boker,” and wrote two volumes 
of responsa, which are still unpub- 

Rabbis of lished; he died in 1730. His son-in- 
Ancona. law, Samson Morpurgo, officiated for 
a time with Fiammetta, and afterward 

alone. Morpurgo was & celebrated physician, phi- 
losopher, and casuist, and published à work of theo- 
logical responses; he died in 1740. Isaac Fiano . 
of Rome (1752-1770); Hayyim Abraham Israel of 
Rhodes (1774-1785), author of “Bet Abraham ” and 
* Amarot Tehorot"; Raphael Isaiah Azulai (1787- 
1826), who wrote many of the rabbinical responsa 
found in a work by his father, the well-known Hay- 
yim Joseph Azulai—followed in succession. A con- 
temporary of the last was the titulary rabbi, Jacob 
Samson Senigaglia, author of “ Abir Ya‘akob,” “ Mat- 
tat Elohim,” and “ Nezir Shimshon ” (unpublished). 
After Azulai came David Vivanti (1829-1876), who 
left several manuscripts pertaining to literature and 
theology. His successor is Isaac Raffaello Tedeschi. 


The notables of modern Ancona are Leone Levi—a 


well-known lawyer, economist, and statistician, who 

wrote works which have been awarded prizes in Ber- 

lin and London—and Eugenio Camerini, a commen- 

tator on Dante. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, ix. passim ; Kauf- 
mann, Les Martyrs d. Ancona, in Mev. Ét. Juives, xi. 149 


et seq.: idem, Les Vingt-quatres Martyrs @ Ancona, ibid. 
xxxi. 222 et seq. ; Voice of Jacob, i. 38, ii. 223. vo 


ANCONA, ALESSANDRO D’: Historian of 
Italian literature and philologist; born at Pisa (Tus- 
cany) Feb. 20, 1835. He is the youngest of five 
brothers, all of whom have achieved fame in the 
careers they have chosen. Alessandro received his 
first education ata private school of Florence known 
as the “Istituto dei Padri di Famiglia," where he had 


as masters Nicolo Giorgetti and Cesare Scortabelli. 
Especial attention was there paid to literary disquisi- 
tions, and to Italian rhetorie and prosody, and the 
young D'Ancona devoted most of his energies to these 
latter subjects. At the age of fifteen he composed 
two short poems, elegies on the death of his teacher 
Giorgetti, which, although they bear many traces of 
youthful extravagance, are nevertheless excellent 
imitations of classical verse, both in form and meter. 
Three years later he demonstrated his knowledge of 
medieval Italian literary sources, his critical sense, 
and his scientific methods of investigation by wri- 
ting an essay on Giovanni Domenico, or—as he is 
better known— Tommaso Campanella. the metaphy- 
sician and political reformer, a contemporary of 

Galileo. 
The learning, and especially the political tenden- 
cies, expressed in this work drew upon the author 
the attention of the Liberal party in 


His Polit- Tuscany, and when, after the suppres- 


icaland sion of the “Nazionale,” Celestino Bi- 
Jour- anchi founded the * Genio," D’ Ancona 
nalistic was invited by Bianchi and his co- 
Activity. editor Arcangeli to collaborate on this 


paper. He joined the staff, also, of 
that other propagandist journal, the “Spettatore Ital- 
iano.” In 185d he went to Turin, ostensibly to study 
law at the university, but in reality to act as secret 
agent between the two Liberal parties of Tuscany 
and Piedmont, and also between these and Count 
Cavour. He remained in Turin for three years, and 
D'Ancona's name soon became known in the ad- 
vanced political circles of Italy. He was in close 
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relations of friendship with Carlo Luigi Farini, and in 
the Società Nazionale (National Society) he repre- 
sented Tuscany. When Cavour's compatriots de- 
cided to offer this statesman his bust by the sculptor 
Velo, it was Alessandro d’Ancona who was selected 
fo make the presentation speech. A similar honor 
was conferred upon him at the close of the Crimean 
war, when the pa- 
triots of Tuscany 
presented General 
La Marmora with a 
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sword, On the fall 
of the government 


of Leopold II. in 
Tuscany (April 27, 
1859), D'Ancona set 
out for Florence— 
his former home— 
and arriving there 


ble post of secretary 
of the Second Army 
Corps of central It- 
alv. But his friends 
soon found more 
suitable occupation 
for him; immediate- 
ly after the treaty 
of Villafranca he was given the editorship of the 
advanced Liberal journal * La Nazione,” which had 
been founded by Ricasoli and Salvagnuoli. 

In spite of all his political activity, D’ Ancona still 
found time to pursue his philological studies, and, 
through the efforts of his friend Salva gnuoli, he was, 
in 1860, appointed deputy-professor of Italian litera- 
ture at the university of his native town, Pisa. The 
official occupant of this chair, though he never ac- 
tually lectured, was the celebrated critic De Sanctis, 
whose full successor D' Ancona became the year fol- 
lowing. His entire work, after 1861, lay in the field 
of philology, his researches being directed to the 
origin and gradual development of Italian literature. 

D’Ancona’s position among the philologists of 
Italy is a most prominent one, and is to be meas- 
ured not only by the actual importance of his works, 
but above all by the new standard, in scope and 
method, set by him and a few of his contemporaries, 
such as Carducci, Comparetti, and Mussafia. Before 
the advent of these men the study of the medieval 
Italian texts was, it is true, zealously pursued; but 
the criterion in the treatment of these texts was the 
individual eclecticism, the esthetic taste, or the pri- 
vate ends of the commentator. The scientific meth- 
ods of philological investigation recently inaugu- 
rated in Germany were as yet unknown in Italy 
(though an exception must be made in the case of 
Emiliani-Giudici), and the “ historical point of view ” 
. was entirely neglected by men of such erudition even 
as Fanfani and the poet Giacomo Leopardi. Espe- 
clally was this the case with the most absorbing 
of topics in Italian literature, that of Dante. All 
those who had literary, political, or religious theories 
to defend or refute sought in Dante (and invariably 
found there) corroborative arguments (see especially 
Gabriele Rossetti, * Lo Spirito Antipapale "). 

Alessandro d'Ancona was in every way prepared 
to join the small circle of literary historians to 

whom this revolution in the methods 


of investigation was due. His first 
work, the study of the life and 


works of Campanella, already men- 
tioned, though written when he was a mere youth, 
was a thorough, impartial disquisition upon the 
literary value, the political and religious ideas of 


Alessandro d'Ancona. 


As a Phi- 


lologist. 
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the unfortunate Dominican. The essay paved the 
way for the work which D'Ancona published soon 
afterward, *Opere di Tommaso Campanella” (9 
vols., Turin, 1854), the basis of all subsequent re- 
searches concerning Campanella. When, therefore, 
under the direction of F. Zambrini, the two serial 
publications of Old Italian texts were begun, the 
“Collezione di Antiche Scritture Inedite o Rare” 
(Collection of Old Works, either Unpublished or 
Hare; published by Nistri, at Pisa), and the * Scelta 
di Curiosità" (Collection of Curious Works; pub- 
lished at Bologna, by Romagnoli), D'Ancona was 
among the first coutributors. In the formerof these 
two collections there appeared his edition of Agos- 
tino Velletri’s “Storia di Ginevra degli Almieri ? 
(1863), a study of the Latin work, “ Attila Flagellum 
Dei” (1864), and an essay on the Seven Wise Men 
(“Il Libro dei Sette Savi,” 1864); and in the latter 
he published several medieval legends, among which 
may be here mentioned those of Judas Iscariot (“La 
Leggenda di Vergogna, e Quella di Giuda Iscariote, " 
1869) and of Adam and Eve (* La Leggenda d'Adamo 
ed Eva," 1870). 

The philological researches pursued by D’ Ancona 
comprise the whole field. of early Italian literature. 
He entered into disquisitions on the various Classes 
of the folk-lore material itself and its appearance and 
further development in Italy, as well as upon the 
form, popular or “learned,” which the material 
finally assumed; but he studied, too, the individual 
works of the more cultured medieval writers. In 
1875 he published a work on the early popular 
poetry of Italy, “Le Antiche Rime Volgari, Secondo 
la Lezione del Codice Vaticano 8193 " (Ancient Pop- 
ular Poems, from the Vatican Manuscript No. 8193; 
published at Bologna); in 1878 appeared another, 
“La Poesia Popolare Italiana” (Popular Italian 
Poetry; published at Leghorn); in 1881 he wrote 
his book on the popular songs of the province of 
Reggio (* Canti del Popolo Reggino,” published at 
Naples); and finally, in 1889, he published still an- 
other work on the popular poctry of Italy (“ Poemetti 
Popolari Italiani,” published at Bologna), the vari- 
ous introductions to which “are written"—to use 
the words of another eminent philologist—*“ with as 
much science as taste" (see Gaston Paris, in * Ro- 
mania," xviii. 508). An essay on à popular spiritual 
drama of Tuscany, a sort of“ May-festival," which 
D'Ancona had written in 1869, gave rise to a more 
elaborate work concerning religious dramatie per- 
formances, or, as they are more popularly called, 
"mysteries," of Italy: “Sacre Rappresentazioni dei 
Secoli XIV., XV., e XVI.” (Sacred Performances of 
the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries; 
3 vols., Florence, 1872); and this was followed, in 
1877, by his work on the ori gin of Italian dramatic 
literature, which the author ascribes to these very 
religious plays (“Origine del Teatro in Italia,” pub- 
lished at Florence). In this field of rescarch may 
be classed also D’Ancona’s work on the original 
sources of the “ Novellino,” where the author reviews 
all the “novella material” to be found in the ancient 
literatures of the world (* Fonti del Novellino," pub- 
lished in 1873); also his * Due Farse del Secolo XVI" 
(Two Farces of the Sixteenth Century; Bologna, 
1882), a noteworthy addition to the history of Italian 
literature. 

In the field of what is termed the * higher liter- 
ary history"——in the study of belles-lettres—too, 
D' Ancona's work occupies a very important posi- 
tion. Ilis contribution to the Dante literature, be- 
sides a few articles of minor length, consists of only 
two volumes, his edition of “Vita Nuova” (The 
New Life), Pisa, 1872 (2d ed., 1884), and his study of 
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the pre-Dantesque vision literature, “I Precursori di 
Dante” (The Forerunners of Dante), Florence, 1874; 
but both of these works marked a new era in the 
treatment of the subject, and both are 

As Liter- indispensable even at the present day 
ary Critic. for their wealth of information and 
their thoroughness of discussion. To 

the * Vita Nuova” D’ Ancona appended his study of 
Beatrice, which he had first made known at Florence 
in the form of a lecture, and in this “essay " the au- 
thor presents the first logical conception of Dante's 
famous personage, making of her an actual living 
being and not a mere phantom. From among the 
many studies by D'Ancona on single topics or indi- 
vidual writers of medieval Italy the most important 
are the following: “Il ‘Contrasto’ di Ciullo d’Al- 
camo ? (The * Contrast” of [Vizen] Ciullo d'Alcamo; 
Bologna, 1874), which was inspired by the heated 
discussion among literary historians as to the exact 
form of this poct/s name and that of the single poem 
he had composed. He resumed this subject on sev- 
eral occasions, and in 1884 published an essay the title 
of which suffices to indicate the change of opinion 
that had taken place in D'Ancona's views: "Il Con- 
trasto di Cielo dal Camo” (The Contrast of Heaven 
by Camo; in *Studj sulla Letteratura Italiana de' 
Primi Secoli," Ancona, 1884; this work contains also 
a study on Jacopone di Todi); “ Le Odi di Giuseppe 
Parini” (The Odes of Giuseppe Parini; Florence, 


1884); “Il Tesoro di Brunetto Latino” (The Treas- 


ure, by Brunetto Latini; Rome, 1889). 

Alessandro d’ Ancona contributed to numerous 
learned periodicals, and much of his best work on 
medieval Italian literature is contained in shorter 
articles. Thus in the philological journal “ Ro- 
mania” (edited in Paris by Gaston Paris and Paul 
Meyer) he published a study on Cecco d'Angioglieri, 
and in the * Rivista Italiana” (published at Milan), 
an elaborate essay on Convenevole da Prato, the 
teacher of Petrarch—a theme that ten years later he 
resumed in the *Studj sulla Letteratura Italiana de' 
Primi Secoli,” already mentioned. He collaborated 
also on the * Rivista di Filologia Romanza” and its 
sequel, the “ Giornale di Filologia Romanza " (edited 
at Rome by Monaci), the * Giornale Storico della 
Letteratura Italiana,” the “Propugnatore” of Do- 
logna, the “Nuova Antologia," the “ Rassegna Set- 
temanale,” ete. Several other interesting contribu- 
tions of his to the study of medieval Italian lore 
appeared in occasional minor publications, as, for 
instance, in “per nozze” (or festive writings on the 
event of a friend’s marriage). 

Though D’Ancona’s fame is due entirely to the 
part he took in the creation, in Italy, of a scientific 
school of literary history, and to the position he held 
as a student of romance philology, he by no means 
limited his studies to the literature of the Middle A ges, 
nor did he sever his connections with the political 
and social movements of the day. Not only do oc- 
casional passages in his philological works, by the 
directness of the remarks and the radical tendency 
of the ideas expressed, recall the former journalist 
of the “Nazionale” period, but upon several occa- 
sions as university professor he showed both the 
vivid interest he took in all national and local 
questions, and his carnest zeal in their solution. 
In a discourse at the opening of the University 
of Pisa for the year 1875, he chose as a theme the 
* Conception of Political Unity Throughout Italy ” 
(Il Concetto dell’ Unità Politica nei Paesi Italiani; 
Pisa, 1875). In the collection, too, of essays on vari- 
ous topics, published in two series under the title 
“Varietà Storiche c Letterarie” (Milan, 1883-85), 
there are several discussions of a political character, 
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notably one on Charles Albert, and another entitled 
“Unity and Federation,” on the Italian “liberation 2 
literature of 1792-1814. In the same collection an 
essay, “Ugo Foscolo Judged by an Alienist," though 
intended as a protest against the grouping together 
of the “heroes of the assize courts and the gallows” 
with the sublime poet of the * Grazie," is in reality 
a criticism of the favorite theories of D’Ancona’s 
friend Cesare Lombroso. 

The work of D'Ancona in the field of modern lit- 
erature is of wide scope. Worthy of special mention 
are his essays on “A Secretary of Alfieri” and “ Al- 
fred de Musset on Italy," both in the “ Varietà Sto- 
riche e Letterarie ” (2d series, pp. 147 et seg., 185 et 
seq.), and the article in the “ Nuova Antologia ” for 
1878 on the “ Family of Giacomo Leopardi.” 

Alessandro d'Ancona still fills the chair of Italian 
literature at the University of Pisa, and occupies 
besides the position of vice-president and director of 
the Regia Scuola Normale Superiore of Pisa. He is 
a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences (class 
of moral sciences) Among his numerous pupils 
the two that have achieved the greatest distinc- 
tion as philologists are Pio Rajna and Francesco 
d'Ovidio. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.de Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
des Écrivains du Jour, s.v. D'Ancona; G. Boceardo, Nuova 


Enciclopedia Italiana (Turin), suppl. i. s.v.; La Grande 
Encyclopédie, S.v. 
W. M. 


ANCONA, JACOB BEN ELIA D': Copyist; 


lived at the end of the fifteenth century. Stein- 


schneider states (4 Hebr. Bibl." xx. 126) that Ancona 
copied some anonymous commentaries on the 
“Ka‘arat Kesef? of Ezobi and on the * Behinat 
‘Olam.” The latter work bears the date of the 2d 
Adar, 5255 (1495). The Hebrew codex containing 
these commentaries is found in the Royal Library 
of Turin, and consists of forty-six folios. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Peyron, Cat. Turin, 1880. 
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ANDALUSIA: The largest of the ancient divi- 
sions of southern Spain, comprising the Moorish 
kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, and Granada, with the 
towns of Malaga, Lucena (Alicena), and several 
others. This most beautiful portion of the Iberian 
peninsula early attracted Jews, as it had earlier at- 
tracted the Phenicians. Jews, both those who were 
already settled there and those who served in their 
army, gave essential assistance to the followers of 
Islam when they conquered Spain. African Jews, 
under KAULA AL-YAHUDI, took part in the decisive 
battle near Xerez de la Frontera, 711. The captured 
cities of Cordova and Seville were entrusted by the 
conquerors to the care of Jews; and the latter, ow- 
ing to its large Jewish population, became known 
as * Villa de Judíos " (Jews! City). The Jews, so long 
oppressed, were now allowed the fullest religious 
freedom by their new rulers. They lived under no 
civil disabilities whatever; and a poll-tax (dhimmah) 
was the only fiscal burden laid upon them. 

Notwithstanding this. scarcely a decade_later, 
many faithful Jews followed the pseudo-Messiah 
SERENE; abandoning their goods and homes, which 
were confiscated to the public treasury. But when 
the wise and powerful Abd-er-Rahman III. (912- 
961)—to whom, it is said, a Jew had foretold his fu- 


ture fame and glory—established a strong Moorish 
kingdom in Spain, many Jews that had been suffer- 


ing under the oppression of the Fatimite califs set- 
tled in Andalusia. Under Abd-er-Rahman the city of 
Cordova became the chief seat of learning in the 


Andalusia 
Andernach 


West. He showed himself well disposed toward his 
Jewish subjects. Their trade, in silk especially, and 
their various industries contributed not 


Good-Will a little to the prosperity of the king- 
of Abd-er- dom; while their varied knowledge 
Rahman. and cultivation of the Arabic tongue 


were of great assistance in the eleva- 
tion and spread of science. Jews distinguished for 
culture and wealth were especially preferred by the 
califs as counselors and astrologers, and were ap- 
pointed to such important posts as judges and scc- 
retaries of state (adi, hajib, katib). 

Abd-er-Rahman’s own physician was HAsDAI IBN 
SHAPRUT, who, knowing Latin, became also conti- 
dential secretary—a post hitherto held by the abbot 
Samson—and rose to be his master’s trusted coun- 
selor and a distinguished statesman. He conducted 
the calif’s negotiations with the Greck and German 
empires, and also with several Christian Spanish ru- 
lers. Hasdai urged the establishment of a rabbinical 
college in the flourishing Jewish community of Cor- 
dova, with the fugitive scholar MOSES BEN HANOK 
(Enoch) at its head, which enabled the Spanish Jews 
to be independent of the Babylonian gaonate in mat- 
tersof Jewish law. A dispute which arose upon the 
death of Moses ben Hanok as to the appointment of 
a successor to the office of rabbi was decided by the 
calif Al-Hakim II. in favor of Moses’ son Hanok, 
and against Joseph ibn Abitur, a protégé of the silk- 
merchant Ibn Jau. This Abitur had translated the 
Mishnah into Arabic at Al-Hakim’s request. After 
Al-Hakim's death all power was in the hands of the 
great hajib (chamberlain) Al-Mansur, who was very 
friendly to the Jews. Among other things, he ap- 
pointed the wealthy Ibn Jau, who lived in princely 
style, as nasi (prince) and supreme judge over all 
the Jewish communities in the Andalusian califate. 
In true Oriental fashion, however, he very soon de- 
posed him and threw him into prison. 

The first disputed succession to the califate was the 
occasion of the first persecution of the Jews in Anda- 
lusia. When Al-Hakim’s son was opposed by Sulai- 
man, Al-Mansur’s successor, he sent an embassy, com- 
posed mainly of Cordovan Jews, to Count Raymond 
of Barcelona, asking for help. The angry Sulaiman 

swore revenge on the Jews, and many 
First Per- were slain in a massacre at Cordov: : 
secution butmany escaped to Saragossa, Seville, 
and and Malaga. Among the fugitives was 
Massacre. the learned philologist SAMUEL HA- 
LEVI IBN NAGDELA (or NAGRELA), who 
settled in Malaga. Ilis linguistic attainments and 
his calligraphy secured for him the influential post of 
private secretary and minister to Habus, the regent 
of the newly formed kingdom of Granada, which 
position he held for thirty years. On the death of 
Habus in 1087, his younger son Balkin, supported 
by many influential Jews, was to have succeeded 
to the throne; but he declined in favor of his elder 
brother Badis. The Jews who sided with Balkin 
(who was soon effectually put out of the way) had 
to flee, among them JOSEPH IBN MIGASH. 

Samuel, who was loyal to Badis, retained his posi- 
tion and was made nasi and chief rabbi of the Jews in 
Granada, for which his profound Talmudic erudition 
especially qualified him. This was the golden age 
of the Jews of Granada; they were in all respects 
placed on the same footing as their Moorish fellow 
citizens. Samuel died in 1055, at a ripe age, and 
deeply venerated. His son Joseph, who succeeded 
him, was not so fortunate, Reared in luxury, he 
lacked all his father’s modesty; his arrogance earned 
for him the hatred of the Moorish grandees; and on 
Decemher 30, 1066, a terrible massacre of the Jews in 
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Granada was organized, from which but few escaped. 
Joseph was among the slain. This was the first 
massacre of Jews on Spanish soil resulting from re- 
ligious hatred. The era of Mohammedan supremacy 
in Spain had been of comparatively short duration. 
Small principalities were established from time to 
time, always with special provision for the govern- 
ment of the Jews, who, as heretofore, devoted them- 
selves to the service of the state, and to science and 
art. A Jewish musician, Mansur, was held in hi gh 
esteem by King Hakim. In Aragon there were Jew- 
ish lion-tamers; in Andalusia, Jewish foot-racers, 
The battle of Zalaca (1086), in which Jews were nu- 
merously represented in both Christian and Moham- 
medan armies, and which was won by the Almoravide 
Yusuf ibn Tashfin, had the most disastrous results for 
the Jews in Andalusia. Yusuf sought to compel the 
Jews of Lucena—one of the richest, oldest, and most 
respected communities of the califate of Cordova and 
possessing rabbinical colleges directed by Rabbis 
Isaac BN Gayyat (Gra) and Isaac ALFASI—tO em- 
brace Mohammedanism. Calling a meeting of the 
representatives of the congregation, he 


Conver- announced that he had read in the book 
sion of the Cordovan writer Muserra that 

to Moham- theJews had promised to acknow led ve 
medanism Mohammed as prophet, and become 
Averted. Moslems, if their expected Messiah 


should not have arrived before the 
year 500 of the Hegira. "This year had long gone 
by; and Yusuf insisted that they should now 
make good their promise. It took considerable exer- 
tion and an enormous sum of money to induce the ru- 
ler's vizier to secure the postponement of the decree. 

Yusuf's son and successor, Ali, employed Jews 
again as farmers of the taxes, and many of them, 
such as the physicians Solomon ibn Almuallem and 
Abraham b. Meir ibn Kamnial, also Abu Isaac ibn 
Muhajar, became his prime ministers. Cordova, 
Seville, and Granada became anew centers of Jew- 
ish learning, under such rabbis as Baruch ibn Alba- 
lia, Joseph ibn Zaddik, and Joseph ibn Migash, but 
only for a short time. 

Andalusia was severely scourged by African inva- 
ders. Abdalla ibn Tumart, a politico-religious fanatic 
in Morocco, was the founder of a sect that preached 
the absolute unity of God, without any conception of 

corporeality — called hence ALMOHA- 
Under the prs or Almuwahids—and preached it 
Almohades. with fire and sword. After his death, 
Abd-al-Mu'min, another great fanatic, 
took the leadership and in the middle of the twelfth 
century conquered Cordova, with the ereater part of 
Andalusia, consigning both Jews and Christians to 
the flames and to the spear. Beautiful Synagogues 
were demolished, and the colleges at Lucena and 
Seville were closed. Abd-al-Mu’min’s persecution 
lasted ten years (1146-1156). Many Jews were 
stripped of their possessions and sold as slaves: 
many others fled to Castile and Aragon; still others 
pretended to become Moslems. But there were not; 
lacking brave Jews, like Aben Ruiz aben Dahri, who 
successfully resisted force with force, and liberated 
many of their coreligionists. ; 

The battle of Muradal, or Navas de T olosa, in 
1212, broke the power of the AJmohades. Cordova, 
Lucena, and a large portion of Andalusia fell into 
the hands of the king of Castile. When Ferdinand 
III. captured Seville, the Jews of the city delivered to 
him a costly silver key, engraved with Hebrew and 
Arabic inscriptions, which is still preserved among 
the relics of the Seville Cathedral. Moors thencefor- 
ward ruled over only the kingdom of Granada. The 
Jews lived among them, undisturbed and in perfect 
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equality and security. Mohammed of Granada built 
a costly bath-house in his capital with the revenues 
derived from his Jewish and Christian subjects. Is- 
mail, in 1316, laid a special tax upon the houses of 
Jews. 

jut in the year 1391 there began on Andalusian 
soil that general massacre of Jews which was to 
spread over all Spain; and it was in Seville that the 
Inquisition began its activity. In 1478, before the 
outbreak of the great war which was to put an end 
to the Moorish power in Spain, Jews were forbid- 
den to dwell in Cordova, Seville, and other cities of 
Andalusia. After the capture of Mal- 
aga (1487), the Jews of that city with- 
drew ; and on the fall of Granada, in 
1462, Jews were allowed to depart un- 
scathed from all towns and settlements of that king- 
dom.  Andalusia, however, remained full of secret 
Jews after the edict of expulsion, and against these 
the Inquisition strove until the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 


The In- 
quisition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conde, Historia de la Dominación de los 
Arabes en España, 1820-21, 3 vols., translated into German 
by von Kuttchman, 1824-1825 i., ii. ; Almakkari, History of the 
Mohammedan Empire in Spain, ed. Gayangos, London, 
1843; Ersch and Gruber, Encyklopdidie, 2 sec. xxvii. 206 et seq. 
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ANDERNACH: Anancientcity in the Prussian 
governmental district of Coblenz. From very early 
times a Jewish community was sheltered within its 
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Entranee to the Jewish Bath at Andernach. 


(From a photograph.) 


walls. About 1255-60 a certain Godelif, his wife 
Bela. and their son Moses, all of Andernach, are men- 
tioned in the * Judenschreinsbuch” (Jewish archives) 
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of Cologne. In 1286 Andernach was almost entirely 
destroyed, its houses and synagogues were demol- 


Interior of the Jewish Bath at Andernach. 


(From a photograph.) 


ished, and the Jews, who had taken refuge in the 
castle of the archbishop of Cologne, were expelled 
from the town. "The archbishop, Siegfried von Wes- 
terburg, took pity on them, and for their protection 
issued (August 3, 1287) an award against the town 
and its burghers. As early as 1253 a Jew from An- 
dernach acquired possession of a piece of ground in 
Cologne. Fromthe following buildings and districts 
to which Jewish names are attached an idea can be 
gained of the size of the former community of An- 
dernach: thesynagogue, the Jewish cemetery on the 
Benn, the * Judengasse " (Jews’ quarter) at the castle- 
gate, the “Judenthurm ” (Jews’ tower) between the 
sheep-gate and the church gate, and the “Juden- 
berg." "There wasa * Judenbüchel" The wealth of 
the community is indicated by the large number of 
commercial papers that have been preserved. 

The most important building was the Jewish 
bath—the oldest of its kind now existing. "The bath 
isalmost entirely underground, and has the form of a 
four-cornered tower. Itis covered by an arched roof, 
which extends 44 feet above the courtyard, and upon 
which there isa superstructure. The well-built walls 
are of slate filled in with mortar. Along one of them 
a tolerably broad stairway leads outward from the 
side of the bath. The steps are of stone from Men- 
dig. The interior of the building is divided into 
three sections by arches. The first of these divisions 
is 7 feet and the other two 104 feet from the floor. 
Leading from the stairway into the two upper rooms 
are two inconvenient entrances, which still show 
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where doors formerly stood.. The lowest arched 
room originally had fairly wide apertures for the 
admission of light. The walls are built on oaken 
piles; and the depth of the hall is 86 feet. The de- 
scent to the basin is by wide steps; and the depth of 
the water, which fluctuates with the rising or falling 
of the Rhine, is never less than 2 feet. 

In 1837 and 1349 the Jews of Andernach suffered 
from persecutions; but the date of their expulsion is 
not certain. In 1578 they made a successful attempt 
at resettling in the town; but their commercial privi- 
leges were restricted. About the close of the six- 
teenth century, in consequence of fighting in the sur- 
rounding Villages, a great many Jews sought safety 
in the city, but were driven out in 1597. Again, at 
the time of the Thirty Years’ war (1618-48), the Jews 
took refuge in Andernach. From 1655 to 1860 no 


Jews lived in the city; but in 1900 there were 22. 


Jews in a total population of 6,858. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hoeniger, Das Judenschreinsbuch der Lau- 
renzpfarre zu Köln, No. 54, p. 9; Salfeld, Das Martyrolo- 
gium des Nürnberger Memorbuches, pp. 239, 285; Urkun- 
den zur Gesch. d. Juden im Mittelalter, in Orient, iv. 366; 
Zur Gesch. d. Juden in Andernach, in Jüd. Lit.-Blatt, 
1887, Nos. 82-35. On the Judenbad, compare Niederrhein- 
ischer Geschichtsfreund, 1888, Nos. 9, 10, 12, 16. AT 


ANDI(ANDIES; Russian, Anditzy): One of 
the wild Lesghian tribes of the province of Tersk 
(Terek) and northern Daghestan. Like the Tabas- 
sarans and other Caucasian tribes, the Andi claim to 
be of Israelitish origin. They number about 20,000, 
and were conquered by Russia in June, 1845. The 
Andi language has not yet been fully investigated. 
It does not belong to the eastern group of the moun- 
tain languages of Caucasia, nor can it be classed as 
Semitic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : I. Berchin, in Voskhod, November, December, 


1883, p. 145: Uslar, Nachalo_Christianstva, ete., in Sbornik 
Svyedyeni o Kavkazskikh Gortzakh, 1869, ii. 13; Nadezhdin, 
Kavkazski Krai, 1895, p. 189. HR 


ANDRADA, SALVADOR D': Oneof the ear- 
liest Jewish settlers in New York, his name being 
first encountered in 1655. He appears to have been 
more wealthy than most of his associates, was act- 
ively engaged in commerce, and was one of the 
leaders in the measures adopted to enforce the civil 
and political rights of the Jews during the Dutch 
period. He asserted the rights of the Jews to own 
real estate, and demanded the recognition of their 
privileges as Dutch citizens, of their right to equal- 
ity in taxation, and to trade throughout the Dutch 
possessions in New Netherlands. His family name 
occurs in various connections in the seventeenth 
century among the Maranos settled in Brazil, Mex- 
ico, and the West Indies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications of the American Jewish His- 

torical Society, tii. 76, vi. 88. 

M. J. K. 


ANDRADE, ABRAHAM: French rabbi; born 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century ; died at 
Bordeaux, 1886. During the Reign of Terror (1793- 
94) his energy and eloquence prevented the erection 
of a guillotine in the market-place of St. Esprit (near 
Bayonne), and instead of the guillotine the town was 
adorned with a statue of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
He was an active member of the Great Sanhedrin 
which met at Paris in 1807. While rabbi at St. Esprit 
he was elected * deputy of the Jewish nation" to the 
assembly of notables convoked by Napoleon I. in 
1806. He wason the committee of nine charged with 
the organization of the Sanhedrin, and devoted him- 
self in a serious and broad-minded spirit to the work 


of that body. In 1809 he was elevated to the office 
of chief rabbi of Bordeaux, in which position he re- 
mained till his death, maintaining friendly relations 
with the authorities of the Catholic Church. i 

. L. 


ANDRADE, VELOSINO JACOB DE: Physi- 
cian; born in Pernambuco 1657, of Portuguese par- 
ents, who had, like many other Maranos, fled to Bra- 
zil after it had become a Dutch colony. When the 
Portuguese again took possession of Brazil, Andrade 
went to Holland, and became a successful medical 
practitioner at The Hague. He subsequently re- 
moved to Antwerp. He wrote a polemical work 
against Spinoza’s philosophy entitled “ Theologo Re- 
ligioso Contra el Theologo Politico de B. de Espi- 
nosa,” and translated Saul Morteira’s “ Torat Mosheh” . 
into Portuguese under the title “Epitome de la Ver- 
dad de la Ley de Moyses." When Isaac Jaquelot, 
a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in The 
Hague, published his work on the Messianic prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, “ Dissertations sur le 
Messie, où l'on Prouveaux Juifs, que Jésus Christ — 
est le Messie Promis et Prédit dans l'Anocien Testa- 
ment ” (The Hague, 1699), Andrade wrote a defense 
of Judaism in six volumes under the title “ Mes- 
sias Restaurado Contra el Libro de M. Jaquelot, Inti- 
tulado: Dissertaciones Sobre el Messias" (The Re- 
stored Messiah, Against M. Jaquelot's Book, En- 
titled: A Dissertation Concerning the Messiah). It 
has remained in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, in Hebr. Bibl. 1860, iii. 58, 59; 
idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port. Jud. pp. 12, 18. D 


ANDREA DE MONTI. See JOSEPH ZARFATI. 


ANDREAS II. See HUNGARY. 


ANDREAS: A legendary Jewish pope. Accord- 
ing to an old Spanish document discovered among 
some penitential liturgies by Eliezer Ashkenazi, the 
editor of “ Ta'am Zekenim” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1854), Andreas was a Jew who, upon becoming a 
Christian, distinguished himself so markedly as to 
become successively cardinal and pope. During his 
pontificate, it is alleged, a calumny was lodged 
against the Jews, as the result of which an outbreak 
of the populace was imminent. At the critical mo- 
ment, however, the pope appeared on the scene and, 
by delivering a speech in favor of the Jews, he suc- 
ceeded in subduing the popular passion. The Jews 
thereupon sent a delegation of their most prominent 
and learned men to bear to the pontiff the expression 
of their gratitude. In response the pope handed to 
the delegates a seléhah, or penitential prayer, which 
he had composed in the sacred tongue, and which he 
now requested them to spread broadcast among all 
Jewish communities, and to have incorporated in 
their books of prayer. This they did. The prayer 
bore the pope’s signature “ Andreas,” though in print 
one letter was inverted (compare * Ta'am Zekenim,” 
p. 11, note, and Landshuth, “‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” 
pp. 46 et seq.). 

The legend of Andreas, which, in point of the 
liturgic authorship, is based upon the legends of 
Evisan and ST. PETER, must be regarded as a va- 
riant of that peculiar story concerning a Jewish 
pope which found a wide circulation in the Jewries 
of the Middle Ages. That Andreas is in this case the 
name of the pope, while in other versions only his 
former Jewish name Elhanan appears, is no proof 
against the essential unity of the legend. Dating 
its origin from the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as is most probable, the legend went through 
many phases of adaptation. It appeared, in almost 
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complete mythical dress, in a Passover poem supposed 
to be composed by one of the oldest German patenam, 
Simeon ben Isaac ben Abun the Great (or the Elder), 
who lived at Mayence about the year 1000. In the 
poem Simeon, whom popular genealogy was already 
eager to regard as a lineal descendant of King David, 
alludes quite incidentally to his son Elhanan. El- 
hanan—the legend runs—as a child is kidnaped 

by a Christian, who causes him to be 


The baptized and to be given a good educa- 
Legend. tion. Owing to his energy and endow- 


| ments, Elhanan rises very rapidly until 
he attains to the dignity of cardinaland, at length, to 
thatof the papal chair. The new pope becomes the 
wonder of the world; and many princes and kings 
seek his counsel. The pope, however, grows sorely 
perplexed concerning his origin, seeing that, among 
the multitude of his distinguished visitors, there is 
none who would name himself as of his kin. This 
perplexity is aggravated by the doubts concerning 
the truth of the Christian religion which suddenly 
begin to assail the lonely pontiff. Ultimately he 
threatens his attendants with death unless they dis- 
close to him the secret of his birth and descent. His 
subordinates then confess the truth, designating, 
however, his kidnaping as the will of God, who 
had chosen him that he might become the lord of all 
princes, The pope thereupon gives orders that 
Simeon, his father, be at once conveyed to him from 
Mayence. Upon the arrival of the latter he is mi- 
nutely interrogated by the pope, who, in the course of 
the conversation, causes him to enumerate his chil- 
dren. Only after persistent pressure, however, is Sim- 
eon induced to tell the story of his lost child, Elhanan, 
and to mention several birthmarks on him. These 
serve to determine beyond doubt the self-identifica- 
tion of the pope. He discloses himself to his won- 
der-stricken parent, and expresses great anxiety to 
return to the faith of his fathers—a wish in which, 
of course, he is encouraged by Simeon. His con- 
version is told in tragic, if not somewhat melodra- 
matic style. 
dered; the people are summoned to attend, and the 
pope addresses all from the top of a tower. In his 
address he denies the supernatural origin of Jesus 
and the truth of the Christian doctrines. The as- 
tounded bishops suppose that their lord has become 
insane; but he retorts that it is they who are insane 
in their beliefs. Thereupon he throws himself from 
the top of the tower and dies; and Simeon writes 
the Passover poem in his memory. 

Of somewhat later origin is another version of 
this legend, which is extant in a Hebrew translation 
of a Judmo-German original. and which has the 

* Ma'asebuch" (The Book of Tales) as its 

The Ver- source. According to this account El- 
sion of the hanan is stolen on a Sabbath by a Chris- 
** Ma'ase- tian maidservant,or, according to others, 
buch.” by his teacher, a priest, while his parents 
are at the synagogue. He receives an 
ecclesiastical education and rises rapidly in hierarchic 
circles, until he becomes pope. All the while, how- 
ever, he is perfectly cognizant of his origin and con- 
sanguinity, though the splendor and the majesty of 
his position keep him from disclosing his identity. 
Finally he is overcome by a craving to see his father, 
to which end he promulgates an edict of persecution 
against the Jews of Mayence, being certain that the 
latter would send delegates to him to plead for its 
revocation, and that then Simeon, as one of the most 
prominent men of his community, would doubtless 
be found. The pope does not miscalculate. In due 
time the delegates of the Jews of Mayence, headed by 
Simeon the Great (or the Elder), arrive at Rome. 


A. convocation of the cardinals is or- 


At first they impart the purpose of their pilgrimage 
to the Jews of Rome. who are fairly astounded at 
the contents of the edict, seeing that the pope has 
been renowned as the most generous pontiff within 
human memory, as well asa genuine friend of the 
Jews, whose counsel and society he is in the habit 
of seeking, playing chess regularly with some of 
them. Simeon then marvels at the cause of the 
cruel edict; but his astonishment is increased when, 
upon being given audience, he detects in the pope 
a quite rare degree of Jewish scholarship and acu- 
men, manifested in the course of a religious discus- 
sion. The pope, moreover, invites Simeon to call in 
the evening for the purpose of playing chess with 
him. Then, again, Simeon, a noted chess-player, has 
great cause for wonderment at the pontiff’s display 
of shrewdness and familiarity with the game, Grad- 
ually the religious discussion is resumed, as Simeon 
does not lose sight of his real purpose; and the pope, 
unable to contain himself longer, puts the mask aside. 
Of course he is anxious to return to the religion of 
his fathers; and his resolve is strengthened as his 
father points out to him the Jewish doctrine con- 
cerning the regenerative power of repentance. Sim- 
eon then returns to Mayence, bearing with him a re- 
peal of the edict, while the pope stays at Rome long 
enough to compose an anti-Christian dissertation, 
which he charges all his successors to peruse. He then 
flees to Mayence too, where he lives as a pious Jew, 
while in Rome his fate remains forever unknown. 

Even this version of the legend—which, as Stein- 
schneider has pointed out, dates from a period when 
chess was a popular game among the Jews of Ger- 
many—is found with several variations. In one of 
these Simeon recognizes the pope as a Jew by a 
certain move (which would point at the recognized 
skill of the medieval Jews in the game); in an- 
other account the telltale move reveals the pope 
to Simeon as his son, for it is a trick he had taught 
him as a child; while in still another the pope is 
recognized by birthmarks on his hand and back. 

Nor do the German versions exhaust the material 
of this legend. There is not only a Spanish modifi- 
cation of it, but also one in Arabic, in 
the latter of which Simeon Kayara 
takes the place of Simeon the Great as 
parent of the pope. The Spanish legend 
lays the scene at Barcelona, and makes Solomon 
ben Adret, the great rabbi, the father of the kid- 
naped child, who, being stolen by a priest, is edu- 
cated in a monastery and in later years is elevated 
to the apostolic throne. On a certain occasion Sol- 
omon b. Adret heads a delegation to the papal court, 
when a birthmark on the pope’s face reminds him 
of his lost son and causes him to burst out weeping. 
The pope insists upon being told the cause of this 
sudden emotion, which, when refusal becomes impos- 
sible, Solomon discloses. Somewhat agitated by 
this, the pontiff at once examines the monk who 
had reared him in the belief that he was the scion of 
a noble family exterminated in a family feud, and at 
length extorts the truth from him. The monk is 
imprisoned, or even executed, for his pains; while 
the last doubts of the pope as to his identity are set 
aside when Solomon, at his request, visits him again 
in the evening. His father convinces him without 
difficulty of the truth of the Jewish religion, and the 
pope determines to renounce Christianity. In order 
to avert suspicion, however, he waits six months, 
whereupon he bids his servants build a pyre in the 
market-place, delivers to a concourse of people a 
tirade against Christianity, and leaps into the flames. 
And, as the legend adds, even to this day they call 
him “the insane and heretical pope.” 


Spanish 
Version. 
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In the construction of this legend there are inter- 
woven several historic occurrences. Despite the 
anachronism incidental to the coupling of the name 
of Simeon ben Isaac, who lived in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, with that of ANACLETUS IL, 
who sat on the papal throne from 1180 to 1158, it 
is still quite probable that the legend, whieh origi- 
nated some time in the fourteenth century, used 
the vague remembrance of Anacletus II., the pope 
of Jewish descent, intentionally, though Güdemann 
suggests the name of Alexander III. (1159-81), 
who was kindly disposed toward the Jews, as the 
prototype of the pope in this legend. It is also 
historically contirmed that Simeon the Elder was 
instrumental in averting some great catastrophe. 
In fine, the numerous forced conversions, of which 
the sons of pious rabbis were frequent victims, 
doubtless offered material for the legend. The son 
of R. Gershom, the celebrated contemporary of R. 
Simeon the Great, was such a convert, which, in- 
deed, caused him to be regarded by some as the 
Jewish pope, and which may have been one of the 
causes of R. Gershom's ordinance, that a forced con- 
vert who has returned to Judaism be not rebuked 
forhistransgression. Besides, the resemblance must 
be noted which this legend bears in several points 
to the legend of St. Peter, who also remains a Jew 
at heart despite his conversion, and who before his 
death composes two liturgical pieces which are em- 
bodied in the Jewish prayer-book, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halberstamm, in Kobak's Ginze Nistarot, iii. 
1 et seq.; kobak's Jeschurun, 1868, Hebrew part, vi. 122; Ha- 
Maggid, 1871, xv. 21; Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, 1878, v. 148- 
152 and p. xxxviii: 1877, vi. 137-189 and p. xxxiii; Stein- 
schneider, in Isr. Letterbode, vii. 170 et seq.; idem, in A. van 
der Linde, Gesch. und Lit. des Schachspiels, 1. 187 et seq., Ber- 
lin, 1874; Güdemann, Erziehungswesen u. Cultur d. Juden 
in Italien, pp. 19-83, Vienna, 1881; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
2d ed., V.. note22; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in 
Rom, i. 296-298, Berlin, 1896. 

H. G. E. 


ANDREAS BELTRAN. See BELTRAN. 


ANDREAS, JOHANNES: Of Xativa; a con- 
vert to Christianity in the sixteenth century; his 
Jewish name is unknown. In his conversionist zeal 
he addressed a letter to the Jewish congregations of 
southern France, summoning them to accept Chris- 
tianity (Paris, 1552). His works, originally written 
in Spanish, were translated into Italian by Domen- 
ico de Gaztela (Seville, 1537), and frequently re- 
printed (Leipsic, 1595; Venice, 1597; Utrecht, 1646). 
(Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” 4420). M. K. 


ANDREAS LUCUAS. See CYRENE. 


ANDREE, RICHARD: German ethnographer 
and geographer; since 1890 editor of * Globus"; born 
1835 at Brunswick. In 1881 he produced * Zur Volks- 
kunde der Juden," with a map of the distribution 
of the Jews throughout central Europe. Though 
written with something of an anti-Jewish bias, the 
book was the first attempt at a scientific account of 
the anthropometric and biostatic peculiarities of the 
Jews, regarded as a special race. It also gives an 
account of their customs and folk-lore as described in 
the works of travelers and ethnographers. In many 
respects it has not yet been superseded. 

Andree’s two series of * Ethnographisehe Paral- 
lelen ? (Stuttgart, 1878, 1889) contain several parallels 
with Jewish customs, while his * Flutsagen " (Bruns- 
wick, 1891) has a tolerably complete collection of the 
“flood” legends current among savages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Konversations- Levikon, s.v. 


ANDREW: 1. Commonly known as Saint 
Andrew; one of the twelve apostles of Jesus; 


brother of Simon Peter. Both Andrew and Peter 
were fishermen and natives of Bethsaida, on the 
Lake of Gennesareth (John, i. 44). According to 
the Gospel of John, Andrew was a disciple of John 
ihe Baptist and was present at the baptism of Jesus. 
He and Peter were the first to be summoned as 
apostles in the well-known expression, * Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men” (Matt. iv. 18-19). 
Andrew appears to have been in the inner circle of 
the disciples (Mark, xiii. 3; John, vi. 8, xii. 22). 
Christian tradition represents him to have been mar- 
tyred at Patre in Greece; and his arm was alleged 
to have been brought as a relic to Scotland by St. 
Regulus. It is owing to this fact that Andrew has 
become the patron saint of Scotland, and that the 
British flag contains a representation of the saltire 
eross, on which he is reported to have been crucified. 
2. A Jew of Crete who revolted against Rome in 
the time of Trajan (* Dio Cassius," lxviii. 82). 


ANDROGYNOS (Hermaphrodite): Rabbin- 
icalliterature knows both the mythical and the real 
hermaphrodite: the former in the Haggadah, the lat- 
ter in the Halakah. 'The notion of bisexuality 
must have been derived from Hellenic sources, as 
the Greek form of the word proves. The other form, 
“hermaphrodite,” never occurs in rabbinical wri- 
tings. The principle of the sexual generation of the 
world is not of Greek origin: its phallic character 
pointing to Indiaasits birthplace. Plato, who shows 
much more intimate acquaintance with the Orient 
than is supposed, speaks in his “Symposion " (190 
B) of three generations: the masculine, the feminine, 
and the androgynous, which had been created by 
“sun, earth, and moon respectively.” 

Transmitted and developed through dualistic 
Gnosticism in the East, the notion of an androgy- 
nous creation was adopted by the Haggadists in order 
to reconcile the apparently conflicting statements 
of the Bible. In Gen. ii. 7 and 18 et seg., the sepa- 
rate creations of man and of woman are described, 
while in chap. i. 27, * God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them," their creation is de- 

scribed as coincident. In connection 

In the withthe latter verse the Midrash states 
Haggadah. (Gen. R. viii): “Jeremiah, son of 

Eleazar, says : God created Adam an- 
drogynous, but Samuel, son of Nahman, says, He 
created him. ‘ double-faced,’ then cutting him in 
twain and forming two backs, one to the one and the 
other to the second ? (see Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
i. 547, iii. 585). The same statement is given in 
Moses ha-Darshan’s Bereshit Rabbati (“ Pugio Fidei,” 
p. 446, Paris, 1651). The difference in the interpreta- 
tion is that, according to Jeremiah's opinion, Adam 
had both sexes, and was thus a real hermaphrodite 
in the old mythical sense, identical with that con- 
ception of Hermes in which he is understood to be the 
* logos alethinos," the son of Maya, the bisexual pri- 
meval man of the East. The Greek Hermaphroditus 
—represented by statues and on old gems, in which 
representations, however, bisexuality is scarcely 
indicated—has remained strange to the East and 
totally unknown to the Jews. Inall the parallel pas- 
sages in the Talmud, the opinion of Samuel b. Nah- 
man alone prevails, for we find regularly Adam 
PHD WI (bifrons, double-fronted), as, for exam- 
ple: ‘Er. 18a, Ber. 61a, ete. (Jastrow, “ Dict." s. v., p. 
904, 1). 

The opinion expressed by Jeremiah is, however, very old and 
wide-spread, for we find the fathers of the Christian Ohureh at 


pains to refute this "Jewish fable"; Augustine writes against 
it in his commentary on Genesis, ad loc. ch. 22. Strabos, 
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agreeing with Augustine, declares this opinion to be one of the 
‘“damnatee Judseorum fabulee.”? Others revive the question, 
and Sixtus Senensis in his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra" devotes to it a 
special chapter (ed. Colon. 1586, fol. 344, 345). An alchemic in- 
terpretation has been given to * Adam androgynus," by Guil. 
Menens, * Aurei Velleris libri tres, Theatrum chemicum,” vol. 
V., p. 275, Argent., 1660. 

In the halakic writings only “ Androgynos” is 
used, never “duoprosopin” (bifrons), and always in 
the physiological sense of “bisexual.” In the Mish- 
nah Bikkurim, the whole of section iv. is devoted 
to the minute description of the legal position and 
abnormities of the Androgynos. In some particu- 

lars he is to be treated as a man, in 

In the others as a woman, as he partakes of 

Halakah. both natures; not so the “tum-tum,” 
an individual whose sex can not be de- 
termined. This Androgynos is a common figure in 
classical tradition. Pliny mentions him (“ Historia 
Naturalis," vii. 84), and Gellius (* Noctes Attice," ix. 
4, 16). Special attention was paid to the Androgy- 
nos in the old writers on physiognomy. Compare 
“ Scriptores Physiognomonici Greci et Latini," ed. 
Foerster, Leipsic, 1898, under ^ Androgynos," in In- 
dex Grecus (ii. 868). For the further legal treat- 
ment of the Androgynos in Hebrew law, see Isaac 
Lampronti in his “Pahad Yizhak,” s.v., and Lów, 
* Lebensalter.” M. Ga. 


ANDRONICUS COMNENUS: Byzantine em- 
peror; born in 1113; assassinated at Constantinople 
in 1185; reigned in 1188-85. He wrote a book against 
the Jews and their religion, with the object of con- 
verting them to Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Beau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, book iv. 


ch. 22-25: Hertzberg, Gesch. des Byzantinischen und Osma- 
mischen Reiches, pp. 318-328. HR 


ANDRONICUS, SON OF MESHULLAM or 
MESSALAM: Lived in the second century B.C. 
According to Josephus (“ Ant.” xiii. 8, § 4), he was 
the representative of the Jews in their religious dis- 
pute with the Samaritans, which was held before 
King Ptolemy VI. Philometor, about the year 150 
B.C. Andronicus proved from the Scriptures the 
historie continuity of the Jewish high priests; and 
from the great respect which was accorded the 
Temple of Jerusalem even by the heathen kings of 
Asia, he demonstrated how utterly unjustified was 
the claim of the Samaritans that Mount Gerizim was 
the sacred place of worship for the Jews. Androni- 
cus is said to have argued his case so successfully 
that the king ordered the execution of Sabbeus and 
Theodosius, the two champions of the Samaritans, 
this being the penalty agreed upon beforehand for 
the losing party. This latter point in the story, 
however, is so incredible that it casts a doubt upon 
the validity of the whole account. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, 2d ed., ii. 44, 45, 446; 


Ewald, History of Israel, v. 854; for the spelling Meshullam, 
see the codex quoted by Niese in his edition of Josephus. 


L. G. 


ANECDOTES: One of the many links that help 
to bind Jews together throughout the world is the 
number of Anecdotes dealing with Jewish life and ap- 
pealing to Jewish sentiment, and known in one form 
or another throughout Jewry. For the most part 
they are transmitted by word of mouth, and thus 
they form part of Jewish folk-lore. Few have been 
written down, though several of the best known have 
been utilized by Jewish novelists like Franzos and 
Zangwill, and others are adaptations or traditional 
renderings of Talmudic or midrashie legends. Still 
others give a Jewish turn to the mass of medieval 
folk-lore that spread throughout Europe (see BIDPAI 


and SINDIBAD). These longer stories are generally 
known as J/a‘astyot, and have been collected in the 
various “ Ma‘asebiicher.” The more modern form of 
Jewish anecdote rarely extends to any great length or 
pretends to deal with romantic or legendary events. 
It i usually short and witty, with “a sting in its 
tail.’ | 

Most Jewish Anecdotes are steeped in expressions 
that render the stories pointless to all but those ac- 
quainted with Jewish technical terms. Addressed 
to a special audience, these Anecdotes embody terms 
known only in that particular sphere. Their sub- 
ject-matter is mainly the foibles of the Jewish char- 
acter, in much the same way that the weaknesses 
of common friends form so frequently a topic of 
conversation. 

Jewish Anecdotes, when they deal with the Jew in 
his social aspect, naturally treat him almost exclu- 
sively in his mercantile dealings, and often .give 
proof of the self-criticism exercised by the Jew in re- 
gard to his faults and foibles. Some of these stories 
giverise to proverbial sayings, the origin of which is 
often unknown to those using them. 

Many Jewish Anecdotes, however, refer to certain 
typical figures of the Ghetto, most of whom are de- 
scribed at greater length in these pages. There is 
the SCHNORRER, the professional beggar, whose dif- 
ferentia it is that he considers he is doing you a 
favor in allowing you to lend to the Lord through 
his personality. Another frequent hero in Ghetto 
anecdotage is the SHADHAN, or professional marriage- 
broker, who for a commission will find a suitable parti 
for a marriageable daughter of a rich man, ora wife 
for the merchant who desires to increase his capital 
by marriage. 

The above examples from the various subjects of 
Jewish Anecdotes will perhaps sufficiently indicate 
the typical scope and intimate character that render 
them comprehensible only to hearers fully acquainted 
with Jewish life and customs. Other forms, because 
turning upon an application of some Biblical or Tal- 
mudic phrase in the original, would require an elab- 
orate commentary to convey their point to an un- 
learned hearer. It is remarkable how wide-spread 
these stories are. The same anecdote, with merely 
local variations, may be heard in Wilna, Berlin, Lon- 
don, and New York. Jews, when meeting for the 
first time, often find one of these stories the readiest 
means of starting a conversation. Even if it be well 
known, it will lead to other Anecdotes perhaps not 
so familiar; and a friendliness toward both the anec- 
dote and its narrator is at once aroused. Itis clear, 
from the works of Alharizi and Immanuel Romi, that 
similar Anecdotes were current among Jews in the 
Middle Ages; and the early Yiddish literature evinces 
that the custom was prevalent in the German “ Juden- 
gassen.” At family gatherings it became usual for 
a certain licensed jester, known as the badhan or mar- 
shallik, to enliven the proceedings by narrating Anec- 
dotes. See ScCHNORRER, SHADHAN, and SHAMES. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto and King 

of Schnorrers are full of Anecdotes current in the London 

Ghetto; Tendlaus Sagen und Legenden der Jüdischen 

Vorzeit contains some of the best-known Talmudic stories ; 

while others given in Sippurim, and the medieval Ma'asiyot 

are contained in the Ma‘asebuch. Collections of Anecdotes exist 
in M. Kukilstein, Anekdoten-Buch, 200 Sheine Witzen (Yid- 


dish), Wilna, 1898; Benzion Schles, Sikat Hillin shel Tal- 
mide Hakamim, 2d ed., Warsaw, 1880 J 


ANER.—Biblical Data: One of the three Amor- 
ite lords of the hill-country of western Palestine con- 
federate with Abram (Gen. xiv. 13). When a fugitive 
announced the plunder of Sodom and Gomorrah by 
the kings of the east, Abram with the confederate 
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lords, Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, pursued and over- 
took the victorious army, and brou ght back the booty 
and the captives, among whom were Lot and his 
family (Gen. xiv. 16). It is noteworthy that Mamre 
is an carly name for Hebron (Gen. xxiii. 19), that 
Eshcol was at a later time the name of a valley near 
Hebron (Num. xiii. 28, 24; Deut. i. 24), and that the 
original reading for Aner (Septuagint 'Avráv) may 
have been, as Cheyne suggests, Enau, a name which 
may refer to one of the six springs near pu 

.O JM. . 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The Midrash, 
when treating of Aner (Geu. xviii. 1), states that, 
although an ally of Abraham and therefore a worthy 
man, yet he advised the latter against undergoing 
circumcision, saying: “ Wilt thou, an old man of a 
hundred years, expose thyself to such pain?" There- 
fore, the angels, when visiting Abraham, avoided the 
domain of Aner, and sought Abraham while he was 
dwelling in the territory of Mamre, because the lat- 
ter, unlike his elder brother, Aner, had said to Abra- 
ham: “It would be wrong to disobey the God who 
hath saved thee from the furnace[into which Nimrod 
had thrown him (see ABRAHAM, in midrashic literą- 
ture)], from the kings, and from famine" (Gen. R. 
xlii. 8). L. G. 


ANGEL, ABRAHAM (surnamed TSHEL- 
EBI): A Turkish Talmudist and author who flour- 
ished at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
He published * Pittuhe Hotam” (Engraving ofa Seal), 
Salonica, 1839, dealing with all questions left unde- 
cided in the Talmud, and which are marked by the 
word jpn (let it stand!), and with those passages 
in the Pentateuch which contain the conjunction 
“also” (m). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 50; 

Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 501. D 


ANGEL, BARUCH: A Talmudic author and 
principal of the Talmudic colleges of Salonica and 
Smyrna in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He wasa pupil of Asher ha-Kohen ben Ardut, 
and became one of the foremost teachers in Turkey. 
The best known of his pupils is David Conforte, 
author of the historical work, “Kore ha-Dorot.? 
Angel wrote novelle to Joseph Caro's civil code 
" Hoshen Mishpat," which were published together 
with Solomon Florentin's * Doresh Mishpat” (Salo- 
nica, 1655); also novelle to the treatises Baba 
Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, Ketubot, Gittin, Shebu‘ot, 
and Hullin (Salonica, 1717); and responsa, contain- 
ing a correspondence on religious law between him 
and the greatest of his contemporaries (Salonica, 
1717). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. p. 45; Conforte, Kore ha- 


Dorot, p. 50b ; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.: Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 620. D 


ANGEL BEN HAYYIM: A Turkish commen- 
tator on the Bible; lived at Salonica in the last half 
of the eighteenth century. He wrote “‘Ez Hay- 
yim” (Tree of Life) containing disquisitions òn 
Genesis. It was printed together with M. Algazi’s 
“Sefat Emet" and H. J. Varshano's “ Ya'akob He- 
bel” at Salonica, in 1772. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 50. 
D. 


ANGEL, HAYYIM VIDAL BEN SHAB- 
BETHAI: Turkish rabbi and preacher, who flour- 
ished at Salonica about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote: *Sippur ha-Hayyim ” (Tale of 


Life), containing several funeral orations and miscel- 
laneous homilies on the Pentateuch (Salonica, 1760). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 50; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 423. D 


ANGEL, MEIR BEN ABRAHAM, of Bel- 
grade: A renowned preacher who lived in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and died in Safed 
(Palestine) after having traveled through Poland, 
Italy, and Greece. He wrote “Masoret ha-Berit ” 
(Tradition of the Covenant), 700 homilies on texts 
strung together according to certain Masoretic lists, 
published at Cracow, in 1619. His “Masoret ha- 
Berit ha-Gadol,” containing 1,650 homilies of the 
same character, was published at Mantua, in 1622. 
He also wrote an ethical work, “ Keshet N ehushah ” 
(Bow of Bronze), in verse alternating with rimed 
prose. He pictures a sort of moral combat in which 
the tendency to do ill is personified. This was pub- 
lished, about the year 1593, at Belyedere, near Con- 
stantinople, by Reyna, the widow of J oseph Nasi. 
He speaks of a commentary on Abot, which, how- 
ever, seems not to have been published. i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 51b; Carmoly, 

Itineraires de la Terre Sainte, p. 198; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. No. 6290. 

M. L. M. 


ANGEL, MOSES: Headmaster of the London 
Jews’ Free School; born April 29, 1819, and died at 
London, in 1898. He received his early training at 
H. N. Solomon’s boarding-school at Hammersmith 
and entered University College School at the age of 
fourteen; he completed his education at University 
College, London, with a brilliant academical record. 
After working some time as a bank-clerk, he turned 
his attention to teaching, and in 1840, on the retire- 
ment from the Jews’ Free School of the headmaster 
(the Rev. H. A. Henry), Angel was appointed master 
of the Talmud Torah, the upper division of the 
school There he aimed to secure a higher quality 
of education, and shortly afterward the management 
of the entire school was entrusted to him. 

In this capacity his great administrative and ped- 
agogic gifts soon wrought change in the entire mo- 
rale of the institution, so that the Jews' Free School 
rapidly became one of the most comprehensive and 
best-managed elementary institutions in the United 
Kingdom. In 1853 it was placed under govern- 
ment inspection, and, at the yearly examinations 
which followed, the school never failed to elicit the 
warmest encomiums from the government inspector, 
while many tributes of appreciation were paid to 
Angel’s great administrative and educational tal- 
ents. JNot content with promoting the welfare of 
the youthful scholars confided to his care, Angel, in 
1853, undertook the training of the teachers in both 
departments of the school, organizing a system of 
university teaching for the school staff, whose repu- 
tation for skill and efficiency became so wide-spread 
that for more than a generation nearly every Jewish 
elementary teacher in the country owed his training, 
directly or indirectly, to Angol. 

In 1888, when the school was enlarged and recon- 
structed, an assistant became necessary, and a vice- 
master was appointed, L. B. Abrahams. Until 1897 
Angel occupied the post of headmaster, but ro- 
signed in that year for the less onerous position of 
principal, being succeeded in the headmastership 
by Abrahams. 

Angel's remarkable personality left its imprint 
upon the progress of both the secular and religious 
educational development of the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity. At the time when, for want of proper 
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methods and organization, the Jewish public educa- 
tional system in England was of the crudest, Angel 
came forward as the needed administrator, and with 
untiring energy rem. 
edied this want of sys- 
tem in such degree, 
thathis advice wassub- 
sequently sought even 
by the National Edu- 
cational Department 
itself. 

He published: (1) A 
book entitled “The 
Law of Sinai and Its 
Appointed Times” 
(1858), being a com- 
mentary on the Penta- 
teuch. (2) A series of 
articles entitled “The 
Pentateuch,” written 
for the “Jewish Rec- 
ord.” Angel was one of the first editors of the 
« Jewish Chronicle” in 1841, having been associated in 
that position with the Rev. David Meldola, haham of 
the Spanish and Portuguese congregation. Subse- 
quently, he occasionally contributed articles and 
letters to the * Jewish Chronicle.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Young Israel, London, June, 1898; Jew. 
Chron. and Jew. World, September, 1898. GL 


ANGEL, SHEMAIAH: Banker and philan- 
thropist of Damascus; died in 1874. He was a 
great benefactor to his brethren in Syria and to the 
inhabitants of Damascus. After the suppression of 
the Druse outbreak in 1860 he distributed among the 
poor of all denominations in Damascus 3,000 Turk- 
ish pounds. At his own expense he provisioned 
for a time the Imperial troops in Damascus. In 
recognition of his services, the sultan Abd-ul-Aziz 
conferred upon him the Order of the Medjidie of 
the first class. His son, Eleazar Angel, who lives 
at Constantinople, follows the example set by his 
father. .— M 


ANGELO DI MANUELE. Sce MANUELE. 


ANGELOLOGY.—Biblical, Talmudical, and 
Post-Talmudical: Angelology is that branch of 
theology which treats of angels. Angels (from AYYEANG 


— messenger, Greek equivalent of the Hebrew x55) 
are according to the usual conception superhuman 
beings dwelling in heaven, who, on occasion, reveal 
to man God's will and execute His commands. In 
one form or another, the belief in angels appears in 
the earliest stages of Jewish history, and continues 
to live in the spiritual world of the Jews and those 
professing the religions that sprang from Judaism; 
namely, Christianity and Mohammedanism. It can 
not be denied that the belief in such beings was also 
held by other peoples and other religions; but here 
the concern is only with Jewish Angelology, which 
can hardly be said to have ever been reduced to a 
complete system, such as is maintained by the Cath- 
olic Church (Oswald, “ Angelologie, die Lehre von 
den Guten und Bósen Engeln im Sinne der Katho- 
lischen Kirche," Paderborn, 1883). To admit of a 
comprehensive survey of the historical development 
of Angelology, the subject may best be treated ac- 
cording to three periods: (1) the Biblical, (2) the 
Talmuclical and Midrashic, and (3) the Medieval. 

1. The Biblical Period: The Biblical name for 
angel, NOD, meaning, according to derivation, sim- 
ply “ messenger,” obtained the further signification 
of “angel” only through the addition of God’s name, 


Moses Angel. 
(From a photograph.) 
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as mm sun. D'HON “350 (“angel of the Lord,” or 
“angel of God,” Zech. xii. 8) Other appellations 
are DYN *33, or DON 192 (“Sons of 
God.” Gen. vi. 4; Job, i. 6 [R. V. v. 
1]; Ps. xxix. 1 [R. V. margin]); and 
pwp (“the Holy Ones” [perhaps 
equivalent to “fiery ones,” “unapproachable”; see 
HonrxEss. K.], Ps. Ixxxix. 6, 8 [R. V. 5, 7). 

Angels appear to man in the shape of human 
beings of extraordinary beauty, and are not at once 
recognized as angels (Gen. xviii. 2, xix. 5; Judges, 
vi. 17, xiii. 6; I Sam. xxix. 9); they fly through the 
air; they become invisible; sacrifices touched by 
them are consumed by fire; they disappear in sacri- 
ficial fire, like Elijah, who rode to heaven in a fiery 
chariot; and they appear in the flames of the thorn- 
bush (Gen. xvi. 13; Judges, vi. 21, 22; II Kings, ii. 
11; Ex, iii. 2). They are pure and bright as heaven; 
consequently they are formed of fire and are encom- 
passed by light (Job, xv. 15), as the Psalmist says 
(Ps. civ. 4, R. V.): “Who maketh winds his messen- 
gers; his ministers a flaming fire.” Although they 
have intercourse with the daughters of men (Gen. 
vi.), and eat heavenly bread (Ps. lxxviii. 25), they 
are immaterial, not being subject to the limitations 
of time and space. 

Though superhuman, they assume human form. 
This is the earliest conception. Gradually, and es- 
pecially in post-Biblical times, they come to be bodied 
forth in à form corresponding to the nature of the 
mission to be fulfilled—generally, however, the hu- 
man form. They bear drawn swords or destroying 
weapons in their hands—one carries an ink-horn by 
his side—and ride on horses (Num. xxii. 23, Josh. 
v. 18, Ezek. ix. 2, Zech. i. 8 et seq.) A terrible 


angel is the one mentioned in I Chron. 


Denomi- 
nation. 


Appear- xxi. 16, 80. as standing * between the 
ance of earth and the heaven, having a drawn 
Angels. sword in his hand." In the Book of 


Daniel, probably written 165 B.C., ref- 
erence is made to an angel *clothed in linen, whose 
loins were girded with fine gold of Uphaz: his body 
also was like the beryl, and his face as the appear- 
ance of lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, and 
his arms and his feet like in color to polished brass, 
and the voice of his words like the voice of a multi- 
tude” (Dan. x. 5, 6). It is an open question whether 
at that time angels were imagined to possess wings 
(Dan. ix. 21). 

Angels are powerful and dreadful, endowed with 
wisdom and with knowledge of all earthly events, 
correct in their judgment, holy, but not infallible; 
for they strive with each other, and God has to make 
peace between them. When their duties are not 
punitive, angels are beneficent to man (Ps. ciii. 20, 
Ixxviii. 25; II Sam. xiv. 17, 20, xix. 98; Zech. xiv. 
5; Job, iv. 18, xxv. 2). 

The number of angels is enormous. J acob meets 
a host of angels; Joshua sees the " captain of the 
host of the Lord”; God sits on His throne, *all the 
host of heaven standing by him on his right hand 
and on his left”; the sons of God come “to present 
themselves before the Lord” (Gen. xxxii. 2; Josh. v. 
14, 15; I Kings, xxii. 19; Job, i. 6, ii. 1; Ps. Ixxxix. 
6; Job, xxxiii. 23). The general conception is the 
one of Job (xxv. 8): *Is there any number of his 
armies?” 

Though the older writings usually mention one 
angel of the Lord, embassies to men as a rule com- 
prised several messengers. The inference, however, 
is not to be drawn that by mmm xbr God Him- 
self or one particular angel was designated: the 
expression was given simply to God's power to 
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accomplish through but one angel any deed, however 
wonderful. 

Angels are referred to in connection with their 
special missions; as, for instance, the “angel which 
hath redeemed,” “an interpreter,” “the angel that 
destroyed,” “messenger of the covenant,” “angel of 
his presence,” and “a band of angels of evil” (Gen. 
Xlviii. 16; Job, xxxiii. 23; II Sam. xxiv. 16; Mal. 
iii. 1; Isa. Ixiii. 9; Ps. Ixxviii. 49, R. V.) When, 
however, the heavenly host is regarded in its most 
comprehensive aspect, a distinction may be made 
between cherubim, seraphim, hayyot (*living crea- 
tures "), ofanim (^ wheels”), and arelim (the meaning 
of which term is unknown). God is described as 
riding on the cherubim and as “the Lord of hosts, 
who dwelleth between the cherubim ”; while the 
latter guard the way of the tree of life (I Sam, 
iv. 4, Ps. Ixxx. 2, Gen. iii. 24). The seraphim are 
described by Isaiah (vi. 2) as having six wings; and 
Ezekiel describes the hayyot (Ezek. i. 5 e£ seg.) and 
ofanim as heavenly beings who carry God's throne. 

In post-Biblical times the heavenly hosts became 
more hishly organized (possibly as early as Zecha- 
riah [iii. 9, iv. 10]; certainly in Daniel) and there 
came to be various kinds of angels, some even being 
provided with names, as will be shown below. 

Angels appear to man as the medium of God's 
power and will and to execute His dispensations. 
Angels reveal themselves to individuals as well as 
to the whole nation, in order to announce events, 
either good or bad, affecting them. Angels fore- 
tell to Abraham the birth of Isaac, to Manoah the 


birth of Samson, and to Abraham the destruction of 


Sodom. Guardian angels are mentioned, but not, 
as was later the case, as guardian Spirits of individ- 
uals and nations. God sends an angel to protect the 
people after their exodus from Egypt, to lead them 
to the promised land, and to destroy the hostile 
tribes in their way (Ex. xxiii. 90, Num. xx. 16) In 
Judges (ii. 1) an angel of the Lord— unless here and 
in the preceding instances (compare Isa. xlii. 19, Hag. 
i. 18, Mal. iii. 1) a human messenger of God is meant 
—addresses the whole people, Swearing to bring them 
to the promised land. An angel brings Elijah meat 
and drink (I Kings, xix. 5); and as God watched 
over Jacob, so is every pious person protected by an 


angel that cares for him in all his ways (Ps. xxxiv. 
T, MGI, 11). There are an vels militant, Ene of hom 


smites in one night the whole Assyrian army of 185, - 
000 men (II Kings, xix. 35); messengers go forth 
from God “in ships to make the careless Ethiopians 
afraid ” (Ezek. xxx. 9); the enemy is scattered be- 
fore the angel like chaff (Ps. xxxv. 5, 6). Aven- 
ging angels are mentioned, such as the one in II Sam. 
xxiv. 15, who annihilates thousands. It would seem 
that the pestilence was personified, and that the 
“evil angels” mentioned in Ps. Ixxviii. 49 are to be 
regarded as personifications of this kind. “Evil” is 
here to be taken in the causative sense, as “ produ- 
cing evil"; for, as stated above, angels are generally 
considered to be by nature beneficent to man. They 
glorify God, whence the term “ glorifying angels” 
(Ps. xxix. 1, ciii. 20, ex] viii, 2; compare Isa. vi. 9 et 
seg.). They constitute God's court, sitting in coun- 
cil with him (I Kings, xxii. 19; Job, i. 6, ii. 1); hence 
they are called His * council of the holy ones" (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 7, R. V.; A. V. "assembly of the saints m 
They accompany God as His attendants when He 
appears to man (Deut. xxxiii.-9 ; Job, xxxviii, 7). 
This conception was developed after the Exile; and 
in Zechariah angels of various shapes are delegated 
"to walk to and fro through the earth " in order to 


find out and report what happens (Zech. vi. 7). In- 


the prophetic books an gels also appear as represent- 
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atives of the prophetic spirit, and bring to the 
prophets God’s word. Thus the prophet Haggai 
was called God's messenger (angel); and it is known 
that “ Malachi” is not a real name, but means “ mesg- 
Senger” or "angel? It is noteworthy that in I 
Kings, xiii. 18, an angel brings the divine word to 
the prophet. 

Upon the important problem of the origin of 
angels Biblical writers do not touch; but it is in- 
ferred that angels existed before the Creation (Gen. i. 
26; Job, xxxviii. T) "The earlier Biblical writings 
did not speculate about them; simply regarding 
them, in their relations to man, as God's agents. 
Consequently, they did not individualize or denom- 
inate them; and in J udges, xiii. 18, and Gen. xxxii. 
90, the angels, when questioned, refuse to give 
their names. In Daniel, however, there already 
Occur the names Michael and Gabriel Michael is 
Israel's representative in heaven, where other na- 
tions—the Persians, for instance— were also repro- 
sented by angelic princes. More than three hundred 
years before the Book of Daniel was written, Zecha- 
riah graded the angels according to their rank, but 
did not name them. The notion of the Seven eyes 
(Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10) may have been affected by the 
representation of the seven archangels and also pos- 
sibly by the Parsee seven amshaspands (compare 
Ezek. ix. 2). 

2. Talmudical and Midrashic Literature: 
The writer of the Book of Daniel was the first by 
whom angels were individualized and endowed with 
names and titles. Not long after that time ESSENISM 
came into existence. It possessed a highly developed 
Angclology; but knowledge of the system was con- 
fined to Essenes. The Sadducees, on the contrary, 
disputed the very existence of angels. 

Upon the foundations of Scripture a gigantic 
structure was reared at the time of the completion 
of the Talmud. Post-Talmudic mysticism extrava- 
gantly enlarged this structure, until it reached from 
earth to heaven; and the fanciful ideas of the Apoc- 
rypha and pseudepigrapha, of the Talmudic and 
Midrashie works, and of the mystic and cabalistic 
literature rush along like a wild stream that over. 
flows its banks. From this wealth of material the 
assumption may be drawn that the Angelology was 

not systematically organized. The 

Pevelop- Judaic intellect is little inclined to Sys- 
mentofAn- tematization; anda systematic Angel- 

gelology. ology was a matter of impossibility 
with the vast number of haggadists, 
who lived and taught at different times and places, 
and under a manifold variety of circumstances. In 
this regard it is difficult to distinguish between Pal- 
estinians and Babylonians, between the Tannaim 
and the Amoraim; for descriptions of heaven varied 
according to the exegetice needs of the homily and 
the social condition of the audience. 

Following the Bible as a model, the Maccabean 
warriors invoked the angel that smote Sennacherib’s 
army (I Macc. vii. 41; II Macc. xv. 99; Syriac Baruch 
Apocalypse, Ixiii. 7; Book of Jubilees, xvii. 11, 
xxvii. 21 e£ seg.). But the scholars handled the ma. 
terial after their individual inclinations. Itis impos- 
sible, in consequence, to fix the boundaries between 
the speculations of scholars and popular notions, 
between individual and general views, between tran- 
sient and permanent ideas. On the whole, however, 
the dominant beliefs concerning Angelology may be 
gathered from the traditions that continued even 
after the extinction of the Essenes. If these tradi- 
tions did not originate with the people, they were 
transmitted to them by the scholars, who were held 
in undisputed popular esteem; and they thus came 
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to form part of the popular belief. Since the Bible 
was interpreted only in the light of tradition, hag- 
gadic teachings are quite as important for the under- 
standing of the religion and its forms as is the Bible 
itself. 

Not infrequently the ministration of angels is in- 
ferred in Biblical narratives when no mention is made 
of them. For instance, when God wishes to create 
man, the angels ask, * Wherefore dost Thou create 
him?” (Gen. R. viii. 5); Sarah is protected from 
Pharaoh by an angel holding a whip uplifted in his 
hand and making it dependent on Sarah whether he 
should use it or not (Gen. xii. 14 e£ seg.); five angels 
appear to Hagar; an angel leads Rebekah to the 
well (Gen. R. xli., near beginning, xlv., lix.); when 
Abraham is about to sacrifice Isaac, the angels inter- 
cede, protesting to the Lord that the intended act is 
unnatural (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 29); angels 
transfer the animals of Laban's flock to that of Jacob 
(Gen. R. Ixxiii., near end); in Gen. xxxi. 8an angel 
speaks to Jacob (Tan. ed. Buber, Wayeze, 24); Jacob 
employs some of the angels who meet him as mes- 
sengers to Esau (Gen. xxxii 4, Gen. R. Ixxv.); 
when Joseph seeks his brethren (Gen. 
xxxvii. 15 et seq.) three angels meet 
him (Gen. R. Ixxv.); angels gather to- 
gether the sons of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 2; 
Gen. R. xcviii, near beginning); an 
angel speaks out of the mouth of Ba- 
laam and compels him to pronounce a blessing 
(Sanh. 105b); the ministering angels wait on Ehud 
(Judges, iii. 23) in order to assist him (Gen. R. 
xcviii.); and an angel causes weapons to be found 
for Saul and Jonathan (I Sam. xiii. 22). 

The rabbis most frequently give angelological 
embellishments to the story of Esther; thus trans- 
forming the plain, straightforward account into a 
miraculoustale. Gabriel drastically prevents Queen 
Vashti from appearing before Ahasuerus and his 
guests, inorder to bring about the election of Esther 
in her place; and when Esther appears in the court 
of the king’s house (Esth. v. 1), three ministering 
angels hurry to her help: one raises her head; the 
second invests her with grace; and the third holds 
out to her the king’sscepter. When Ahasuerus has 
the “book of records of the chronicles” read to him, 


it is found that Shimshai, the scribe (see Ezra, iv. 8) 


has stticken out the passage recording Mordocai's 
rescue of the king; but the angel Gabriel rewrites 
it. On Esther's complaint to Ahasuerus that she 
and her people have been sold, the king asks who 
has done this thing. Esther is about to point her 
finger to Ahasuerus, to designate him as the wrong- 
doer, when an angel turns her hand in the direction 
of Haman. <Ahasuerus then goes out in wrath to 
the garden, and, seeing there men tearing up the 
trees, asks the reason for their action; they reply 
that Haman has commanded it. The men were 
angels, of course. Angels, too, throw Haman upon 
Esther’s couch. Ahasuerus’ statement that the Jews 
had “slain and destroyed five hundred men” (ibid. 
ix. 12) sounds like a reproach against the queen; 
but an angel, touching the king’s mouth, causes his 
speech to end kindly (Meg. 155, 16a, 16b). In two 
cases an angel strikes Nebuchadnezzar on the mouth: 
when he begins to praise God (Dan. iii. 88 [À. V. iv. 
8]), so that he may not cast David's psalms into the 
background, and when he says of the form of one of 
the four men “walking in the midst of the fire” 
(ibid. iii. 25) that it is like the Son of God, the angel 
thereupon thunders, “Has God a Son?” (Sanh. 925, 
below; Yer. Shab. vi., end). 

There are many such examples in the Talmud of 
the addition of angels to the Biblical narrative which 


Embellish- 
ment 

of Biblical 

Accounts. 


give the impression that angels are merely to voice 
men’sopinions. Where there are possible objections 
to the act of divine justice, these are put into the 
mouth of the angels who represent God’s council; 
and His reply to them is the justification of His 
doings. Many other haggadot in which God and 
angels converse are to be similarly construed as the 
figurative representation of differing opinions; and 
quite as often such intercourse between God and 
angels serves to present in a vivid and impressive 
form certain ethical doctrines—a fact which has been 
misunderstood and misconstrued by Weber (*Jü- 
ioe Theologie," 2d ed., pp. 176 e£ seg., Leipsic, 
1). 

Jewish tradition frequently gives distinct and un- 
mistakable expression to God's sublime superiority 
over the angels. When, in order to remove the an- 
thropomorphism from the Biblical passage, Ex. 
xxxiii. 20, “There shall no man see me and live” 
(ny, Akiba interprets it, * Not even the holy hayyot 
who carry the throne of glory, see the glory itself,” 
Simon improves upon this; saying, “Not even the 
ever-living ones, the angels” (Sifra, Lev. i. 1). God's 
dwelling-place is in the seventh heaven, next to 
which is the abode of the pious; and the angels rank 
after the latter (Hag. 120; Midr. Teh. on Ps. xxi. 
7; Weber, ibid. pp. 162 et seq.). 

The dignity of the pious is greater than that of 
the angels (Sanh. 98a, top). “God is first praised 
by Ezekiel; then by the angels” (Gen. R. Ixv.). 
Adam reclined in paradise; and the ministering an- 
gels roasted meat for him (Sanh. 597). When Israel 
recited the Shema‘, the angels were silent till the end, 
and then sang their song of praise (Gen. R. Ixv.). 
The angelic hosts praise God during the night; for 
during the day, when Israel's praise is heard, they 
are silent (Hag. 12b). The pious command the 
angels (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." ii. 262, note 6); 
angels are not allowed to condone sins (Midr. Teh. 
xvii. 2). When Rabbi Joshua discourses concerning 
the throne of God, the angels gather about him in 
curiosity (Hag. 145). In the laudation of God, Israel 
is given precedence. Israel praises every day; angels 
praise but once (Midr. Teh. ciii., beginning; Hul. 915, 
below). l 


Every man that does not practise magic enters a 


department of heaven to which even the ministering 
angels aro not allowed nucon (Ned. S2). 


In addition to the Biblical name Jabr (“angel”) the 
term mvoyn (“the upper ones ") often occurs in con- 
trast with m'annnn (“the lower ones”). The for- 
mer name designates them as inhabitants of heaven 
(Sanh. 200, Ket. 104a, Midr. Teh. xxv. 14, etc.). 
By the creation of mankind God established peace 
between the upper ones and the lower ones (Lev. R. 
ix.). The upper household (myo bw sebon)—from 
familia, servants, meaning the angels forming the 
heavenly court—is often contrasted with Israel as 
God's servants on earth below (nd oy wp) 
(Ber. 17a; Sifre, Num. 42; Sanh. 980, 995; Hag. 155, 
below). Theangelic hostis even called “exercitus " 
and “strateia”; and angels of the lowest rank are 
called * galearii" (army servants; Cant. R. viii. 19; 
Num. R. xii. 8; Pesik. R. xv. 69«; Pesik. v. 45b). 

The essence of the angels is fire; they sustain 
themselves in fire; their fiery breath consumes men; 

and no man can endure the sound of 

Nomen- their voices (Cant. R. v. 10; Pesik. v. 
clature and 57a; Hag. 145, above; Shab. 880, be- 

Essence. low; Tan., Yitro, xvi). “The angel 

of the Lord " in Judges, ii. 1,was Phin- 
ehas, whose countenance, when the Holy Spirit 
rested upon it, glowed like a torch (Lev. R. i., 
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beginning). To Joshua b. Hananiah the emperor Ha- 
drian said: “You say that no portion of the heav- 
enly hosts sings praise to the Lord twice, but that 
God daily hears new angels who sing his praise 
[based on Lam. iii. 23] and then go. Whither do they 
go?” Whereupon Joshua replied: “To the stream 
of fire whence they emanated” (Dan. vii. 10). H.: 
“What is the character of this stream?” J.: “It is 
like the Jordan, which ceases not to flow by day or 
by night." H.: “And whence comes the stream of 
fire?” J.: “From the sweat of the living creatures 
of God's chariot, which drops from them under the 
burden of God's throne? (Gen. R. Ixxviii., begin- 
ning, and parallel passages; compare Bacher, * Ag. 
Tan." i. 178). Another theory is, that angels are 
half fire, half water, and that God makes peace be- 
tween the opposing elements (Yer. R. H. ii. 58a). 
They feed on the rays of God's majesty, for *in 
the light of the king’s countenance is life” (Prov. 
Xvi. 15, Pesik. vi. 57a). 

A characteristic and well-known passage is the 
following: 

" In three respects demons resemble angels; in three others, 

mankind. Like the angels they have wings, they move from 
one end of the earth to the other, and are prescient. Like men 
they eat and drink, propagate themselves, and die. In three re- 
spects men resemble the angels; in three others, the animals. 
Like animals they eat and drink, propagate themselves, and dis- 
charge waste matter" (Hag. 16a and parallel passages). 
In order that Moses might become like the angels, 
all food and drink had to be consumed in his entrails 
(Yoma, 4d). The angels that appeared to Abraham 
only pretended to eat (Targ. Yer. Gen. xviii. 8, 
and in the Midrash). 

The angels are generally represented as good, and 
as not subject to evil impulses (Gen. R. xlviii. 11). 
Hence the Ten Commandments are not applicable 
to them (Shab. 88b); they are called “holy,” while 
men require a twofold sanctification to merit the 
epithet (Lev. R. xxiv. 8. Having this character, 
they show neither hatred nor envy: nor does dis- 
cord or ill will exist among them (Sifre, Num. 49). 
Nevertheless, they stand in need of mutual benefi- 
cence (Lev. R. xxi, beginning) Although there 
is nothing hidden from the superior beings (Midr. 
Teh. xxv. 14), yet they do not know the day of 
Israel's redemption (Sanh. 99«); see also Matt. xxiv. 
96, "of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” 
Though the Israelites, emerging from the sea, knew 
where God's glory resided, the angels were in igno- 
rance of it (Ex. R. xxiii., end). Adam's knowledge 
exceeded that of the angels (Bacher, *Ag. Pal. 
Amor." iii. 125, note 1): not Adam alone, however, 
but all the pious rank above the ministering angels 
(Gen. R. xxi, Yer. Shab. vi., end). 

Although they render God unfailing obedience, and 
are ready to serve Him before they hear His com- 
mands—in which regard they are imitated by Israel— 
they are nevertheless fallible. "There are fallen an- 
gels. Two were expelled from heaven for one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years on account of prema- 
turely disclosing the decree of Sodom's destruction, 
or for presumption (Gen. R. 1., Ixviii.). 

The angels appear at times standing: now in the 
Shape of a man or of a woman, and now as wind or 
as fire (Ex. R. xxv., beginning). Of the three angels 
that appeared to Abraham (Gen. xviii. 9), one was 
like a Saracen, one like a Nabatean. and the third 
like an Arab (Gen. R. xlviii. 9). To Jacob (Gen. 
XXXII. 25) the angel appeared as a shepherd (Gen. R. 
Ixxvii.), as a heathen, and as a learned man (Hul. 
917). Anangelassumed the shape of Moses in order 
to be eaptured by Pharaoh in Moses' place: another, 
taking Solomon's form, dethroned him (Yer. Ber. 


ix. 18a; compare Lev. R. vi, Yer. Sanh. ii. 20v). 
Angels come from heaven on horses, with gleaming 
weapons (IV Macc. iv. 10); Gabriel smites Sennach- 
erib's host (II Kings, xix. 85) with a sharpened 
Scythe which had been ready since the Creation 
(Sanh. 950). The stone mentioned in Dan. vi. 18 was 
à stone lion into which an angel had entered (Cant. 
R., beginning) A high priest was killed by an 
angel in the Holy of Holies; and the impress of 
a calf's foot (compare Ezek. i. 7; Ta‘anit, 200; 
Yoma, 217) was found between his shoulders (Yoma, 
195. Angels being generally conceived as endowed 
with wings, Akiba took the expression *fowls of 
the heaven" (Ps. civ. 19) to mean angels; but R. 
Ishmael refuted him (Bacher, * Ag. Tan.” i. 824: 
compare Gen. R. Ixv. 21; Pesik. R. viii., beginning; 
Yer. Ber. vii., end). 

Their bodies were supposed to be like the figure 
described in Dan. x. 6. "Their size is variously 
given. One angel extends from earth to heaven, 
where the hay yot stand; Sandalfon is taller than his 
fellows by the length of a journey of five hundred 
years (Hag. 185). According to one tradition, each 
angel was one-third of a world; according to another, 
two thousand parasangs (a parasang = 3.88 miles), 
his hand reaching from heaven to earth (Bacher, “ Ag. 
Pal. Amor." iii. 871, 547). The angels do not, of 
course, always disclose themselves in all their size; 
they are visible to those only whom their message 
concerns; and their message is heard by none but 
those for whom it is intended (Ta‘anit, 2ia). 

Their number was considered, even by the oldest 
Talmudists, to be infinite. Rabbi Joshua said that 

the sun is only one of the many thou- 

Variety sands that serve God (Yalk., Ex. 990). 
of Angelic God caused to pass before Moses the 

Forms. hosts of angels that lived in His pres- 

ence and served Him (Targ. Yer. to 
Ex. xxxiii. 23). God combats evil by Himself; but 
in beneficent works myriads of angels assist Him 
(Num. R. xi 7). Every angelic host consists of a 
thousand times a thousand; but, to judge from Dan. 
vii. 10, and Job, xxv. 2, 8, the hosts themselves were 
innumerable. | 

After the expulsion of the Jews from their 
own country the number of the angelic hosts was de- 
creased (Sifre, Num. 42). When Jacob left Laban's 
house, sixty times ten thousand angels danced be- 
fore him (Cant. R. vii. 1; compare Gen. R. Ixxiv., 
end) When at the revelation Israel first said “We 
will do it," and then * We will hear it," the same 
number descended and bound two crowns about the 
head of each Israelite; but when the Israelites sinned, 
one hundred and twenty thousand angels came to 
remove them (Shab. 884). On Sinai God appeared 
with twenty-two thousand angelie hosts; though 
another authority holds that the number of hosts 
could not be computed by any mathematician 
(Pesik. xii. 1075 and parallel passages). A thousand 
angels constitute the following of every Israelite: 
one angel preceding him, to bid the demons make 
way. This angel's left hand, which executes but 
one command—the command of the tefillin (Deut. 
vi. 4-8)—holds a thousand angels; and the right 
hand, which executes a number of commands, holds 
ten thousand angels (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” ii. 
196, 219). 

Though the Bible makes no statement concerning 
the origin of angels, tradition emphatically declares 
them to have been created by God, but not until the 
second day of the Creation, in order that it should 
not be said that God had received assistance in His 
work, and that Michael sustained the firmament in 
the south, Gabriel supported it in the north, and God 
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strengthened it in the middle. This is one view: 
another is that the angels were not created until the 
fifth day. They were not among the six things 
whose creation was decided upon before the world 
was made (Gen. R. i. 3). God indeed held council 
with angels at the creation of man, without, how- 
ever, allowing them to decide against His decree in 
favor of his creation (Sanh. 88b, Gen. R. viii. 5). 
These sayings of the rabbis show a desire to pre- 
serve intact the idca of monotheism. 

Angels also sit in council at the judgment of man, 
to decide his guilt or innocence. If nine hundred 
and ninety-nine vote for conviction and only one for 
acquittal, God decides in favor of man. The soul 
announces the affairs of man to the angel, the angel 
to the cherubim, the cherubim to God (Cant. R. i. 9; 
Yer. Kid. i. 61d; Pesik R. viii., beginning). 

As zenlous servants of the Lord, an gels act in ac- 
cordance with His spirit; but not infrequenily they 

mistake Hisintentions. They dispute 
Functions as to who shall rescue Abraham from 
of Angels. the furnace; but God reserves the de- 

cision to Himself. When God strove 
with the Egyptians at the Red sea, angels wanted 
to take part in the contest; when Phinehas inter- 
ceded with God to save Israel from the plague, they 
wanted to strike him down. Micah, the idolater 
(Judges, xvii.), they wanted to destroy utterly; but 
God, remembering Micah’s hospitality, had com- 
passion on him (Tan., Tezaw' weh, xii.; Midr. Teh. 
xviii. 18; Sanh. 1082). God harkened, however, to 
their representations concerning the extent of Jer- 
usalem, which they wished to be unlimited, since 
God did not limit heathen cities; and He yielded 
to their request. They pleaded for Moses, when 
he was exposed on the river, that he should not 
be allowed to perish; it being the sixth day of Sivan, 
the day destined for the revelation (Sotah, 120). 
Angels interest themselves deeply in the destiny of 
Israel and of the pious. They take Israel’s part 
when God proposes to punish him; they lament over 
the decreed destruction; they plead for Israel with 
the heathen; they accuse Ishmael's descendants for 
Israel’s sake. They protect Israel, and come to his 
assistance at the revelation. After Moses’ death an 
angel takes God’s place in the guidance of Israel. 
Angels help at the construction of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple; they weep over its destruction; but their con- 
solation is rejected by God (Git. Ta; Ber. 200; Esther 
R. iii. 9, i. 14; Gen. R. liii. 14; Ex. R. xviii. 5, near 
beginning; xxxii., beginning; Ex. R. xxxii. 3; Cant. 
R., introduction, near beginning ; Hag. 55; Sanh. 965; 
Gen. R. xix. 8). 

Angels protect the pious and help them in their 
transactions. An angel nullifies the consequences 
of Esau's hunting. When Jacob trembles in ap- 
proaching Isaac, two angels support him lest he 
fall. When Amram takes his wife again, the angels 
rejoice over the fact that Moses will be born; and at 
Moses’ death they chant a funeral song. They la- 
ment over the martyred Akiba; exclaiming, “ This 
is the Law, and this is its reward” (Sotah, 12a; Ber. 
610: Shab. 555). They mourn the death of Adam; 
they carry off the bodies of Nadab and Abihu. 
Every man has a special guardian angel, according 
to Targ. Yer. Gen. xxxiii. 10: “I have seen thy face 
as though I had seen the face of thy angel" (com- 
pare Levi in Sotah, 410). These guardian spirits are 
identical with the two angels accompanying man 
(Hag. 16a). When going into an unclean place, one 
begs these accompanying angels to wait, until he 
comes out again (Ber. 600). Guardian spirits are 
mentioned particularly in Matt. xviii. 10, and in 
Acts, xii. 15. They resemble the Persian fravashis, 
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and were probably modeled after them. The spirits 
of the elements, like the prince of the fire, etc., also 
had their origin in Persia. as is shown by their names. 
The accompanying angels are probably not identical 
with the guardian spirits; for certain angels accom- 
pany Jacob in the Holy Land, and others attend him 
in foreign lands (Gen. R. lxviii. 12). 

Accompanying angels are not permanent, but tem- 
porary, companions. Every angel wears on his breast 
a tablet inscribed with the name of God (Pesik. xii. 
1095. comp. Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” i, 412, note 
1). Twoangels—one good and one evil—accompany 
man as he returns from the synagogue to his home 
on Sabbatheve. Thesoulsof the pious are received 
by three good angels; those of the wicked, by three 
evil angels, who accompany them and testify for 
them (Tosef., Shab. xvii. 2; Shab. 1195; Ket. 104a; 
Hag. 16a). The angels associate with the pious and 
instruct them in certain matters. Ishmael b. Elisha 
says: “Three things did the angel of His presence 
impart to me.” To Johanan ben Dahabai minister- 
ing angels gave four teachings. They frightened 
Sheshet. Three angels appeared to a maid serving 
in the house of Simon b. Yohai’s father. If some 
one forsakes the community in its need, his two 
guardian angels lay their hands on his head saying, 
€ May he have no share in the salvation of the com- 
munity.” Man before his birth, being pure spirit, 
knows everything; but at the moment that he sees 
the light of day, an angel strikes him on the mouth, 
and he forgets the whole Torah (Ber. 51a ; Ned. 20a; 
Meg. 29a; Me‘ilah, 17b; Ta'anit, 11a; Nid. 30d). 

In Hag. 120 it is stated that there is in heaven a 
Jerusalem, containing a sanctuary in which Michael, 
the great prince, stands like the high priest on 
earth, offering up sacrifice. An gels chant the “ Holy, 
holy, holy” of Isa. vi. 8 (Hul. 915 and elsewhere); 
and their voices sound soft and low (Sifre, i. 58). 
Angels in heaven, representing the peoples of the 
earth, are mentioned as early as Ben Sira (Ecclus. 
xvii. 17; Deut. xxxii. 8, LXX.), the number of the 
peoples being seventy, according to the reckoning 
of Gen. x. But while Ben Sira speaks of God as 
the ruler of Israel, as does also the Book of Jubilees 
(xv. 82), later sources unanimously designate Mi- 
chael as the prince of Israel. It was to these angels 
that God said at the building of the tower of Babel, 
“Let us confound their language" (Targ. Yer. to 
Gen. xi. 7, Pirke R. El. xxiv.) They were the 
shinan, distinguished angels who came down with 
the myriads of angels at the revelation on Sinai 
(Pesik. R. xxi., with reference to Ps. lxviii. 18 
[compare Gal. iii. 19]). 

The destiny of the nations and of their heavenly 
princes is closely interwoven. God punishes no 
nation; nor will He, even in the time of the Messiah, 
punish any, until He shall bave punished its guard- 
ian angel (Cant. R. viii. 14; Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, 
ii) The hostility of the ancient nations against Is- 
rael is reflected in the legend that the seventy princes 
of the nations bring charges against Israel, whose part 
God takes. The same angels favored Egypt. God 
enjoined obedience on Israel in order that he might 
ward off the hostility of those angels. Jacob saw 
them in a dream ascending and descending a ladder 
reaching to heaven, and feared they would always 
oppress Israel (Ruth R., introduction; Targ. Yer. on 
Ex. xxiv. 10 and Midrash Abkir: Pesik. xxiii. 1500). 
No individual names of these are given, with the 
exception of Michael and Samael: the following, how- 
ever, are mentioned: namely, the princes of Egypt. 
Babylon, Media, Yavan (— Greece, hence also Syria), 
Edom (Rome) The last occurs most frequently, 
since any great world-power easily suggested to 
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the minds of the haggadists the power of Rome 
(Ex. R. xv. 15; Pesik. 151a ; Mak. 12a, eto.). Samael, 
Edom ’s patron, wanted to kill Jacob; also to de- 
prive Tamar of her pledges (Gen. xxxviii. 25), 
wherein Gabriel prevented him, and he complained 
against Israel on the latter’s departure from Egypt 
(Gen. R. Ixxvii.; Cant. R. iii. 6; Tan., Wayishlah, 
viii; Sotah, 100; Ex. R. xxi, near end; Bacher, 
“Ag. Pal. Amor.” i, 25, 473). An interesting angel, 
mentioned in B. B, 25a, is Ben N eZ, the ruler of the 
winds, to whom is referred J ob, xxxix. 26: “Doth 
the neg [A. V. *hawk"] fly by thy wisdom and 
stretch his wings towards the south” (to ward off 
the scorching heat) The “prince of the world" 
(Yeb. 160) is possibly identical with Michael. 

Mention is also made of the following: Dumah, 
prince of the realm of the dead, prince of hell, prince 
of fire; Rahab, prince of the sea; Ridia, prince of 
the rain; Yurkemi, prince of the hail (the etymology 
of the last-mentioned name is unknown); Gabriel, 
prince of the ripening of the fruit, the prince of 
lust; Lailah (* night "), prince of conception; Af and 
Hemah (“anger” and * wrath "; Abaddon and Ma- 
wet (“destruction” and “death”): the angels of 
prayer, of beneficence, and of dreams (Shab. 1595; 
compare Sanh. 94a; ‘Ar. 15a; Pes. 118a; Sanh. 955; 
B. B. 25a; Gen. R. Ixxxv. ; Niddah, 165; Ned. 39a; 
Shab. 89a; Ex. R. xxi; Midr. Teh. Ixxxviii. 4; Ber. 
100). Frequently angels of peace or wrath, good and 
bad angels, are referred to; and more frequently de- 
stroying angels (mnwon ‘Nbp = noan '3w5p, II 
Sam. xxiv. 16, I Chron. xxi. 15) whose unlimited 
number figuratively represents the infinite number 
of ills and mishaps to which flesh is heir (Shab. 88a: 
Enoch, liii. 8, Ixvi. 1) Besides these, Jewish tradition 
has the names of METATRON, SANDALFON, and (once) 
SEMALION (Sanh. 882; Hag. 135; Sotah, 13d). 

According to the Talmud, the three angels that 
visited Abraham (Gen. xviii. 2) were Michael, Ga- 
briel, and Raphael (Yoma, 37a: B. M. 86d). The 
Suriel, prince of his presence, of Ber. õla may have 
been identical with Sariel. 

3. In the Medieval Period: The system of the 
Essenes reappears in the mystical writers at the 
time of the Geonim (600-1000). It 
was given a still more mystical char- 
acter by the cabalists, who, beginning 
in the thirteenth century, gained more 
and more ground, and finally obtained overwhelm. 
ing influence. In the Talmud, angels were the 
instruments of God; in the Middle Ages, the in- 
struments of man, who, by calling their names, or 
by other means, rendered them visible, The Tal. 
mud knew of angelic apparitions, but not of the 
conjuration of angels, which must be distinguished 
from the conjuration of demons. Even gaonie mys- 
ticism was reserved on this point; but the Book of 
Raziel, composed of various elements, gives at its 
very beginning directions for invoking the angels, 
that change according to the month, day, and hour, 
and for using them for a peculiar purpose, such as 
prophecy. After this the Cabala knew no limits as 
to the number of the angels. Like the Egyptian 
magic, it was dominated by the belief that no angel 
could resist the invocation of his name when it took 
place after certain preparations, in the proper places, 
and at the right time. 

Accordingly, post-Talmudie Angelology, while 
serving practieal ends, had increased the number of 
angels. Besides those that did duty in heaven, 
& whole host was placed over the Specific activities 
of man's world; and names were given to the in- 
dividuals composing this host. When the mysticism 
that ascribed peculiar properties to letters and num- 
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bers, and devoted itself at first to cosmic speculation, 
turned its attention to the world of angels—consid- 
ering it a portion of the cosmos—numerous names 
arose that were exclusively the conceptions of mys- 
tical speculators, having no rational etymology. Such 
names exist by the thousand, occurring to a consid- 
erable extent in the Book of Raziel, which pretends 
to be a revelation by the angel Raziel to Adam, and 
which passed from Adam to Abraham, Moses, and 
the Prophets in direct succession from father to son. 
Disregarding these fictitious names, which, though 
genuine to the Cabala, are not to be regarded as com- 
ponent parts of traditional belief, the names of angels 
and other angelological elements are older than the 
literature concerning them, especially the cabalistic 
works Hekalot, Otiot de-R. Akiba, Raziel, and the 
Zohar. It is a commonly observed feature of se- 
cret arts that they flourish in concealed and non- 
literary forms before venturing into the light of day 
and becoming literature. Since angelic names con- 
stituted the most sacred element in mysticism, they 
were often not written, much less printed; and, in 
consequence, a number of them remain unknown, 
and could not be given in Schwab’s * Vocabulaire de 
l'Angélologie," Paris, 1897, a work numbering three 
hundred and sixty-eight pages. Curious] y enough, 
Greek names were smuggled in and were later ex- 
plained by Biblical names. Naturally, there were 
some authors even in the Middle Ages who con- 
demned as foolishness these fanciful names along 
With gematrias (“numerical values of the letters"), 
by means of which they were created. “Neither 
the older Jewish mysticism nor the Spanish Cabala 
produced so full an Angelology, or so zich a demon- 
ological literature, as did the mysti- 

Mystic-  cism of the German Jews of the thir- 
al Angel- teenth century. Nor did either of 
ology. them elaborate the angelic character 
in such detail, or adapt it so skilfully 

to all the needs of daily life. Consequently, Ger- 
man Jewish mysticism was from this point of view 
more closely allied to contemporary Christian mys- 
ticism than to its predecessors. According to the 
‘Book of the Angels,’ by Eleazar of Worms, one of 
the most prominent pupils of Judah Hasid, the 
whole world is peopled with angels and demons; no 
nook or cranny is unprotected by guardian angels; 
and God determines on everything, and then sends 
an angel to execute His will. Every man has his 


angel of destiny [bts N55] or ‘appointed one’ 
[131215], who brings about all the good and evil that 
he experiences ? (Güdemann, “Gesch. des Erzic- 
hungswesens und der Cultur der Juden," i. 162; 
compare ii. 165, 180). 

After the victorious advance of the Cabala, oppo- 
sition to the highly fanciful belief in angels was no 
longer made; and mystical Angelology lured the 
Occident as well as the Orient into its charmed cir- 
cle, from which a portion of Judaism has not yet 
liberated itself. Angels still play a part in usages 
connected with the home among the Hasidim, who 
design their amulets with regard to the particular 
angel dominant at the time they are made. Ac- 
cording to one source, all angels placed over the 
months and days are said to serve this purpose. In 
this way Angelology is brought into the closest con- 
nection with astrology and into agreement with 
monotheism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Dillmann, Handbuch der Alttestament- 
lichen Theologie, ed. R. Kittel, 1895; R. Smend, Lehrbuch 
der Alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, 2a ed., 1899; E. 
Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Juden- 
thum, 1898; G. Brecher, Das Transcendentale, Magie und 
Magische Heilarten im Talmud, 1850; A. Kohut, Ueber die 
Jüd. Angelologie und Daemonologie in Ihrer Abhängigkeit 
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General Historical Development: In the 
earlier Biblical writings the term *Malak YHWH” 
(messenger of the Lord) occurs chiefly in the singular, 
and signifies a special self-manifestation of God (see 
Gen. xxxi. 11-19, where the angel of God says, “Tam 
the God of Beth-el”; Ex. iii. 2-6, where the angel of 
the Lord who appeared to Moses in the flame of fire 
says, “Lam the God of thy father”; compare Gen. 
xxii. 11; Judges, vi. 11-929). At times the angel 
clearly distinguishes himself from the Lord who 
sends him (see Gen. xvi. 11, xxi. 17; Num. xxii. 91; 
Judges, xiii. 16). Though appearing in human form 
(see Gen. xviii. 2 et seq., xxxii. 25; compare Hosea, 
xii. 5), the angel of the Lord has no individuality. 
Being only a temporary manifestation of God, he can 
never replace His presence; wherefore Moses, not 
satisfied with the Lord's saying "I will send an angel 
before thee” (Ex. xxxiii. 2), replies: ^If thy pres- 
ence [face] go not with me, carry us not up hence" 
(Ex. xxxiii. 15). : 

There prevailed no uniform conception of these 
angelic beings. In J acob's dream they ascend and 
descend the ladder (Gen. xx viii. 19); in the vision of 
Tsaiah (vi. 9) they are si x-winged seraphim; in Eze- 
kicl the cherubim and living creatures (hayyot) have 
the likeness of a man, are winged, and have feet 
(Ezek. i. 5-7, X. 19-91) As guests of Abraham, they 
eat (Gen. xviii. 8); in the house of Manoah the angel 
refuses to eat (Judges, xiii. 16). Whether in the 
popular mind these angels took the place of the 
powers of nature deified by the heathen nations else- 
where, or whether the psychological process was a 
different one, the monotheism of Israel necessitated 
the assumption of beings representing a heavenly 
hierarchy ready to mediate between man and God. 

The story of Creation makes no mention of the 
creation of angels, while from Job, xxxviii. 7, if 
not from Gen. i. 26, it rather appears that they 
looked on, approving and praising God's creative 
work. According to Job, iv. 18, xv. 15, the angels 
are endowed with moral sense, though they fall 
short of God's own ideal of purity and perfection. 
According to Ps. Ixxviii. 25, manna is “ angels’ 
food” (“bread of the mighty,” R. V.; compare Ps. 
ciii. 20). Similarly, the tree in paradise, whose fruit 
makes man like godly beings “ knowing good and 
evil" (Gen. iii. 5), as well as the tree of life, bears 
food for angels, as may be learned from the word of 
the Lord spoken obviously to the angelic sons of 
God: *Behold the man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil: and now, lest he put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live forever: therefore, the Lord God sent him forth 
from the Garden of Eden " (Gen. iii. 22, 98). Else- 
where the angels are referred to a3 partaking of 
God's wisdom (see II Sam. xiv. 17, 20, xix. 28). 
Some such view underlies the verse: “Thou madest 
him a little lower than the angels [godly beings] ” 
(Ps. viii. 5); man, though mortal, being endowed 
with intellect. 

Postexilic Period: During and after the Exile, 
under the influence of Babylonian and Persian sys- 
tems of belief, a great change becomes noticeable in 
the angelic lore of the Jews. The more the mono- 
theistic idea took hold of the people—permitting no 
being to interfere with the absolute supremacy of 
YHW H—the greater became the need of personify- 
ing the working forces of life, and of grouping them in 
ranks around the throne of God to form His royal 
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court. His transcendent nature demanded a more 
definite system of heavenly functionaries attending 
Him and awaiting His commands. Gradually the 
celestial government was formed after the pattern 
of the earthly one, as it presented itself, imposing 
and well organized, at the Persian court. 

But it is chiefly from a closer contact with Baby- 
lonia and her system of upper and lower spirits that 
the influx of new clements into Jewish Angelology 
can be traced; and this is confirmed by the rabbin- 
‘cal tradition, “The names of the an- 
gels were brought by the Jews from 

ogy Sys- Babylonia” (Yer. R. H. i. 2, Gen. R. 
tematized. xlviii) Ezekiel (ix. 2) already sees 
seven angels of God in human form 
(see Toy's notes, “S. D. O. T." xii): six to do the 
work of destruction, and the seventh the heavenly 
scribe sent toward the Holy City. While all the 
revelations he receives come directly from the Lord, 
in one instance an angel in the form of a man acts 
as a divine interpreter, when the plan of a new city 
is mapped out for the prophet (Ezek. xl. 3). The 
prophet Zechariah, on the other hand, receives all 
his divine instructions no longer from God directly, 
but through “the angel of the Lord who talks with 
him” (Zech. i. 9; 14, ii. 2; iv. 1, 5; v. 10; compare 
also I Kings, xiii. 18). Instead of the Lord there ap- 
pears to him “a man riding upon a red horse ” as 
chief among those who * walk to and fro through 
the earth? (id. i. 8-10). The four smiths (čb. ii. 3, 
Heb. [R. V. i. 20]; compare Ezek. xxi. 86)as well 
as *the man with a measuring line " (Zech. ii. 5, 
Heb. [A. V. 1]) are angels; and the scene of the ac- 
cusation by Satan of the high priest Joshua while 
* standing before the angel of the Lord” (2b. iii. 1) 
must be placed in heaven, parallel to the scene in 
Job, i. 6-12, ii. 1-6. However, *the seven eyes of the 
Lord which run to and fro through the whole earth” 
(Zech. iv. 10), while betraying Babylonian influence, 
are only the symbolical representation of Divine 
Providence, and are not identical with the seven arch- 
angels or watchers, as Herzfeld (“Gesch. d. Volkes 
Israel,” iii. 287) and Kohut (“Jüd. Angelologie,” p. 
6, note 17) believe. 

It is in the Book of Daniel that a systematic clas- 
sification of angels is first presented. In Josh. v. 
15 reference is made to “the captain of the Lord's 
host" (my NAY n), still without nameand individ- 
uality, and rather a mere manifestation of the Lord, 
as is seen from Josh. vi. 9 In Dan. x. 18, mention 
is made of *captains of the first rank," A. V. *chief 
princes" (compare ib. xii. 1, “sar ha-gadol," “the 
great captain," A. V. “prince”) and “captains n 
(princes) of a lower rank, these being tutelary spirits 
of the nations, *the prince of Persia and the prince 
of Grecia” (db. x. 20). Obviously, the underly- 
ing idea is the one expressed. if not already in 
Deut. xxxii. 8, at least in the Septuagint reading, 
4 according to the number of the sons of God” (com- 
pare Targ. Yer. to the verse and to Gen. xi. 7, Ec- 
clus. [Sirach] xvii. 17, Pirke R. El. xxiv., Isa. xxiv. 
21), that the seventy nations of Gen. x. each had 
their guardian angel in heaven; and that Michael, 
the guardian angel of Israel, ranks above the rest. 
He is one of the chief princes, his name signifying, 
“Who is like God?" being expressive of God's 
greatness. The angel who interprets the visions 
to Zechariah appears in Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21, under. 
the name of Gabriel (*the mighty man of God”). 
Above these two ranks a man-like being “clothed 
in linen," whose fiery appearance overawes Daniel 
(viii. 15-17, x. 5-10, 16-18), and who swears “by 
him that liveth for ever” (xii. 7). He is probably 
identical with the angel who stands before the Lord, 
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the malak panaw (Isa. lxii. 9) according to the 
Masoretic text—not to be confounded, however, as 
is done by Oehler (p. 446) with *the son of man" 
mentioned in Dan. vii. 13, who is only a personifica- 
tion of Israel. 

Of particular interest is the name qy for angel 
(Dan. iv. 10, 14 [A. V. 13, 17], which is taken by 
some (recently Behrmann) to be the Aramean word 
for*''s (Obad. 1,“ messenger”; Isa. Ix vii, 9, “an gel”), 
but which most commentators in accordance with 
tradition (Aquila, Symmachus, J erome) explain by 
the term “watcher.” The ‘ir we-kaddish (* watcher 
and holy one”), who comes down from heaven to 
announce the destiny decided “ by the decree of the 
watchers and by the word of the holy ones,” evi- 
dently represents a high class of angels forming 
God’s “council of the holy ones” (Ps. Ixxxix. 7, R. 
V.); while “thousands and ten thousand times thou- 
sands of angels stand before Him” to minister to Him 
(Dan. vii. 10, Heb.). Whether the name ‘ir (from 
ur, “being awake”) is to be derived (see Herzfeld 
iii, 291, note 342, and Kohut, *Jüd. Angelologie,” p. 
6) from the seven amshaspands, the Persian arch- 
angels—according to Bopp, “the sleepless ones”: 
according to Spiegel and Darmesteter, “the undying 
holy ones"—or not, the watchers certainly occupy 
a high rank in the Book of Enoch. 

In the Book of Tobit the name of a third angel ap- 
pears—namely, Raphael (“God healeth,” Tobit, iii. 
17)—called thus after his mission. “ God hath sent 
me," hesays, “to heal thee and Sarah, thy daughter- 
in-law. Iam Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, 
Which present the prayers of the saints. and which go 
in and out before the glory of the Holy One" (Tobit, 
Xii 14-15). “He presented Tobit’s prayer on ac- 
count of the latter's blindness, and the prayer 
of Sarah on account of the humiliation of her par- 
ents,” and was sent to heal them both (čb. iii. 17), 
to remove the blindness of the one and bind the evil 
spirit Asmodeus, in order to give a husband to the 
other, He presented himself to Tobias as an ordi- 
nary man to accompany him (č. v. 4), and ate with 
him (ib. vi. b, viii. 1). 

The process begun in Daniel, and continued in 
the entire apocalyptic literature, finally led to the 
assumption of a heavenly hierarchy of stupendous 


proportions. The mystic lore, intended only for the 
initiated few, dwelt on the prophetic 
A Heav- theophanies (Mu‘aseh Merkabah, * the 


enly Hier- heavenly throne chariot,” Ezek. i.-iii., 
archy. viii, x.; Isa. vi. 1-8; see Hag. ii, 1); 
turning the imagery of the seer into 

gross realities, and greatly amplifying it in accord- 
ance with an expanded view of the universe and of 
its cosmic forces. Yet this angelic lore, the know!- 
edge of which was the special property of the Es- 
senes or Hasidim (Josephus, “B, J.” ji. 8, 8 7), while 
the Sadducees rejected it (Acts, xxiii. 8), was not 
merely a theoretical speculation, but was also prac- 
tical in so far as it enabled its possessor to control 
the spiritual forces by use of the Specific names of 
the angels in incantations and conjurations. It was 
the application of this principle, derived from the 
Babylonian magi and Mazdaism, that brought about 
a well-developed system of Angclology such as is 
found already in the writings preserved under the 
name of Enoch. The strange story of the “sons of 
God” (in Gen. vi. 1-4), which, combined with Isa. 
xiv. 12-15, gave rise to the story of the fall of the 
angels, offered the means of establishing a relation- 
ship between the good and the bad angels and, 
through that, between legitimate and illegitimate 
magic. These two ideas then—the celestial throne 
with its ministering angels, and the cosmos with its 
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evil forces to be subdued by superior angelic forces 
—are the determining factors of Angelology. 
According to Enoch, xxi, as the text has now 
been critically fixed (see Charles, * Book of Enoch," 
p. 997), there are seven archangels (‘irin we-kaddt- 
shin, “holy ones who watch 200 


(1) Uriel [“ God is Light”; compare II Esd. iv. 1], set over 
the world's luminaries and over Sheol [compare Enoch, xxi. 5, 
xxvii. 2, xxxiii. 3, 4]; (2) Raphael, set over the spirits of men 
[compare Enoch, x. 4, where he is told to bind Azazeland to heal 
the earth with Tobit—iii. 17] ; (3) Raguel [Ra‘uel, " the terri- 
fier "], who chastiseth the world of the luminaries ; (4) Michael, 
set over the best part of mankind, over the people of Israel ; (5) 
Sariel [;Eth., Saraiciel, Suriel, “God turneth "?], set over the 
Spirits who seduce the spirits to sin ; (6) Gabriel, set over para- 
dise, the serpents [seraphim?], and the cherubim ; (7) Jerahmeel 
[* God is merciful 7], whom God set over the resurrection [eom- 
bare II Esd. iv. 36; Syriac Apoc. Baruch, lv. 3; Steindorf, '* Elias 
Apoe." p. 152]. 


Whether corresponding with the seven amshas- 
pands of Persia or with the seven planetary spirits 
of Babylonia (see Herzfeld, Kohut, and Beer, in 
Kautzsch's " Apokryphen u. Pseudepig. d. A. T." p. 
251), these seven archangels recur in Enoch, xc. 21- 
22 (compare Pirke R. El. iv. and Hekalot, iv.; the 
Revelation of John, v. 6, and Hermas Sim. ix. 81; 
6, 2; Vis. iii. 4, 1; see S vitta, “Zur Gesch. u. Lit. d. 
Urchristenthums, " ii. 361), Michael, named as the 
fourth, is probably meant to stand in the middle as 
chief (Luecken, “ Michael,” p.37). He is the leader 
of the seven (Enoch, xe. 21, 22). 

On the other hand, Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and 
Fanuel (Penuel) are introduced as “the four angels 

of the face of the Lord.” After the 
Four An- watchers (“those that sleep not”) have 
gels of the been described (tbid. xxxix. 12, 18) as 

Throne. chanting the “ Holy, holy, holy!” and 

mutually responding, “Blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” the following passage occurs 
(ibid. xl. 2): 

"Isaw on the four sides of the Lord of spirits four presences 

[faces] different from those that sleep not, and I heard the voice 


of those four presences as they gave giory before the Lord of 
glory: The first [as the angel of peace explained it afterward], 


Michael [^x»*» = “who is like God ? "], mereiful and long- 
suffering. blesses the Lord of spirits for ever and ever; the sec- 
ond, Raphael, set over the diseases of the children of men, blesses 
the Elect One [the Messiah] and the elect ones Who cleave to the 
Lord of spirits [the pious ones] ; the third, Gabriel [** the mighty 
one of God], set over all the powers, intercedes in behalf of 
the inhabitants of the earth [see Enoch, x. 9-10, 12-14]: and the 
fourth, Fanuel [Penuel = ` turning to God "], set over repent- 
an and hope of eternal life, prevents the Satans from accusing 

In Enoch, Ixxi. 1-19, these four stand near the 
crystal throne of God, which, encircled by fire, is 
surrounded by the seraphim, cherubim, and ofanim 
(* wheels,” Ezek. i, 15), *those that sleep not, and 
guard the throne of His glory” amidst a thousand 
times thousand and ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, the Head (Ancient) of Days being with the 
four. Four angels standing before the face of God 
as leaders of four troops of angels glorifying the 
Most High, who is seated in tho midst of them, are 
mentioned also in Pirke R. El. iv. and Hekalot, vi. ; 
but their namesare given as Michael, Uriel, Gabriel, 
and Raphael (Sibylline Books, ii. 215). Compare 
the four archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Uriel, in Enoch, ix. 1, x1. 9. They correspond with 
the four tutelary spirits or rulersof the four parts of 
the earth in the Dabylonian mythology (Beer, fol- 
lowing Jensen, “ Cosmologie d. Babylonier,” p. 169). 
(For the twenty-four elders seated around the throne 
of God in heaven next to the four beasts and 
the seven spirits, Apoc. John, iv. 4, see Gunkel, 
“Schöpfung und Chaos,” p. 308.) 

Then again mention is made of Seven classes 
of angels (Enoch, lxi. 10 et seq.): (1) the cherubim, 
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(2) seraphim, (3) ofanim, (4) all the angels of power, 
(5) principalities, (6) the Elect One (Messiah), and (7) 
the (elementary) powers of the earth and the water. 
They are endowed with seven angelic virtues—one 
more than is ascribed to the Messiah (70d. lxi. ; after 
Isa. xi. 2): “In the spirit of faith, of wisdom, of 
patience, of mercy, of judgment, of peace, and of 
goodness they glorify, saying: ' Blessed is He, and 
may the name of the Lord of spirits be blessed for 
ever and ever." ” 

A parallel to this is offered by the Testaments of 
the Patriarchs in Test. Levi, iii., where this descrip- 
tion of the seven heavens is given: 


“ In the highest of which dwelleth the great Glory in the Holy 
of Holies, and beneath it are the angels of the presence of the 
Lord, who minister and make propitiation to the Lord for all the 
ignorance of the righteous... . And in the heaven below this 
are the angels who bear the answers to the angels of the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and in the heaven next to this are thrones and 
dominions in which hymns are offered to God: in the third 
heaven there are hosts of the armies ordained for the day of 
judgment, to work vengeance on the spirits of deceit and of Be- 
lial; the second has fire, snow, and ice ready, all the spirits of 
retribution for the day of judgment; and the lowest is gloomy 


1 3 


because it is near the iniquities of men.’ 


In another vision (bid. viii.) Levi sees seven men in 
white raiment, the seven archangels, each consecra- 
ting him and investing him with some insignia of 
the priesthood; while Michael, “the angel who inter- 
cedeth for the race of Israel,” opens the gates of 
heaven for him, where he sees the holy Temple and 
the Most High upon a throne of glory (ibid. v.). 

In the Slavonic Book of Enoch, written a little 
before the beginning of the common era, the heav- 

enly hierarchy is stil more fully 


The developed. Enoch, taken up by two 
Slavonic angels of fiery appearance (Shemiel 
Enoch. and Raziel, xxxiii. 6), sees in the third 


heaven the sun and the stars (i. 5), the 
former surrounded by phenixes and other winged 
creatures and attended by 400 (Version B, 15,000) 
angels, who take off his crown each evening to bring 
it to the Lord, and set it upon his head again each 
morning (xiv. 2, 8; compare Pirke R. El. vi); in 
the fourth heaven he sees hosts of angels armed (for 
judgment), while serving God with eymbals and 
singing. In the fifth he sees the watchers, four or- 
ders, in grief over their fallen fellow angels, but still 
singing, at his monition, and sounding four trum- 
pets in praise of the Lord. In the sixth heaven 
legions of angels more resplendent than the sun, the 
archangels set over the sun, the stars, the seasons, 
the rivers, the vegetation, the living things, and the 
souls of men, with seven phenixes (seraphim ?), 
seven cherubim, and seven six-winged creatures 
(hayyot?) in the midst of them, sing with one voice, 
indescribably beautiful, while rejoicing before the 
Lord. And finally, in the seventh heaven: 


"Isaw a very great light, and all the fiery hosts of great arch- 
angels, and incorporeal powers, and lordships, and prineipal- 
ities, and dominions, cherubim and seraphim, thrones, and the 
watchfulness of many eyes [Lofanim], ten troops according to 
their rank. Day and night without ceasing they sing: * Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, heaven and earth are full of 
Thy glory!’ [Some versions have here interpolated the eighth 
heaven, mazzalot, with the twelve signs of the zodiac; the 
ninth heaven, kokabiin, the heavenly homes of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac; and the tenth heaven.] This is ‘arabot, where I 
saw the face of the Lord like iron burnt in the fire emitting 
sparks—wonderful beyond words—and the great throne of the 
Lord not made by hands, and hosts of cherubim and seraphim 
around Him.” 


(For the thrones, principalities, dominions, and 
powers, compare Col. i. 16; Eph. i. 21; Rom. viii. 
39. I Peter, iii. 22; and the “ Prières des Falashas, " 
ed. Halévy, p. 20, Paris, 1877). 

With this corresponds the rabbinical tradition 
as given by Rabbi Meir of the second century in 
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Hag. 120, Ab R. N., A. 37 (see Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” 
ii. 65). 
“There are seven heavens one above the other: (1) Velon 


[Latin, velum, * curtain "], which is rolled up and down to en- 
able the sun to go in and out; according to 


Isa. xl. 22, ‘He stretched out the heavens as 

The Seven a curtain’ ; (2) Raki‘a, the place where the sun, 
Heavens moon, and stars are fixed (Gen. i. 17]; (3) She- 
in the hakim, in which are the millstones to grind 
Talmud. [shahak] manna for the righteous [Ps. Ixxviil. 


23: comp. Midr. Teh. to Ps. xix. 7]; (4) Zebul, the 
upper Jerusalem, with its Temple, in which Mi- 
chael offers the sacrifice at the altar [Isa. 1xiii. 15; I Kings, viii. 
13]; (5) Ma‘on, in which dwell the classes of ministering angels 
who sing by night and are silent by day, for the honor of Israel 
who serve the Lord in daytime [Deut. xxvi. 15, Ps. xlii. 9]; (6) 
Makon, in which are the treasuries of snow and hail, the cham- 
bers of dew, rain, and mist behind doors of fire [1 Kings, vii. 30; 
Deut. xxviii. 12] ; (7) 'Arabot, where justice and righteousness, 
the treasures of life and of blessing, the souls of the righteous 
and the dew of resurrection are to be found. There are the 
ofanim. the seraphim, and the hayyot of holiness, the minister- 
ing angels and the throne of glory; and over them is enthroned 
the great King” (see Ps. lxviii. 5). 

Maimonides, in his * Yad ha-Hazakah, Yesode ha- 
Torah,” ii., counts ten ranks of angels, beginning 
from the highest: 

(1) Hayyot; (2) ofanim ; (3) arelim [obw from DONIN, Isa. 
xxxiii. 7]; (4) hashmallim [Ezek. i. 4], explained in Hag. 13b 
as hayyot, who are sometimes silent [hash], and who sometimes 
speak [mallel]—they are silent when the word emanates from 
the Holy One, blessed be He! they speak when he has ceased 
speaking: (5) seraphim ; (6) malakim, "angels"; (7) elohim 
orgodly beings; (8) bene Elohim, * sons of God " ; (9) cheru- 
bim, "like blooming youth," Karabia [Hag. 135]; (10) ishim, 
* manlike beings " [Dan. x. 5]. See Rapoport on Maimonides’ 
* Maámar ha-Yihud," ed. Steinschneider, . 10; Jellinek, *' Bei- 
trige zur Kabbala," p. 61, note; Bacher, ‘Bibelexegese Moses 
Maimuni's," p. 69. 


The cabalists (Zohar, Exodus, 43) have a different 
list: 


(1) Arelim, with Michael as chief: (2) ishim, with Zephaniah 
as chief: (3) bene Elohim, with Hofniel as chief; (4) malakim, 
with Uriel as chief; (5) hashmallim, with Hashmal as chief; (6) 
tarshishim, with Tarshish as chief [after Dan. x. 6; see Hul. 91h]; 
(7) shinannim, with’ Zadkiel as chief [after Ps. Ixviii. 18]; (9) 
cherubim, with Cherub as chief; (9) ofanim, with Raphael as 
chief ; (10) seraphim, with Jehoel as chief. 


Still more elaborate is the description of the seven 
heavens with their angelic chiefs, and of the twelve 
degrees of angels instead of ten, in *Sode Raza," 
quoted in Yalk. Reubeni to Gen. i. 1. 

In “Maseket Azilut” the ten ranks of angels are 
given in the following order: 


(1) Seraphim, with Shemuel [Kemuel] or Jehoel as chief ; (2) 
ofanim. with Raphael and Ofaniel as chiefs ; (3) cherubim, with 
Cherubiel as chief: (4) shinannim, with Zedekiel and Gabriel as 
chiefs: (5) tarshishim, with Tarshish and Sabriel as chiefs: (6) 
ishim, with Zephaniel as chief; (7) hashmallim, with Hashmal 
as chief; (8) malakim, with Uzziel as chief; (9) bene Elohim, 
with Hofniel as chief; (10) arelim, with Michael as chief. 

These are the ten archangels that were created first : and over 
them is set Metatron-Enoch, transformed from flesh and blood 
into flaming fire. 


Of the vastness of the armies of heaven the fol- 
lowing description is given by R. Simon b. Lakish: 


“There are twelve mazzalot [* signs of the zodiac ?], each hav- 
ing thirty armies; each army, thirty camps [N2O223 = castra]; 
each camp, thirty legions [compare Matt. Xxvi. 53]; each legion, 
thirty cohorts; each cohort, thirty corps [compare krauss, 
" Lehnwórter," s.v. DODN]; and each corps has 305,000 myriads 
of stars entrusted to it” (Berach, 92D). 

“When Moses went up in the cloud to heaven. Kemuel, the 
janitor of the first gate, with 12.000 angels of destruction under 
him, went to strike him, but succumbed. AS he arrived at the 
second gate. Hadraniel, who exceeded the former 600,000 para- 
sangs in length, came with his darts of fire to smite him, but God 
interfered. Finally, hecame to the precincts of Sandalfon, the 
angel who towers above the rest by the length of 500 years' jour- 
ney, and who when standing on earth reaches with his head up 
to the hayyot. Standing behind the heavenly chariot, he weaves 
crowns for the Most High, while all the hosts of heaven sing, 
* Blessed be the glory of the Lord from His place.’ Before his fire 
even Hadraniel trembled ; but Moses passed him also, the Lord 
shielding him. Then Moses came to the stream of fire which 
consumes even the angels; and God caused him to pass through 
unscathed. Next came Galizur [" Revealer of the Rock ?']. also 
called Raziel [*' The Secret of God "']. or Akraziel [^2 = «ĝpvě 
" the herald of God "]. the angel who spreads his wings over the 
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hayyot, lest their fiery breath consume the ministering angels. 
Finally, the troop of the mighty angels Standing around the 
throne of glory threatened to consume Moses by the breath of 
their mouth : but Moses seized the throne of glory ; and the Lord 
spread His eloud over him [according to Job, xxvi. 9], and he 
received the Law despite the protesting angels ” (Pesik. R. XX., 
ed. Friedmann, pp. 96b, 98a ; see editor's notes). 


This ascension of Moses is described more elabo- 
rately in the Shir ha-Shirim Rabba fragment, ed. 
Wertheimer, “Bate Midrashot,” iv., J erusalem, 1897 
(compare with this the Hekalot in Jellinek,“ B. H.” ii. 
41—46, iii. 94 f, v. 170-190, vi. 110-111; also Merkabah 
de-R. Yishmael in Wertheimer, * Bate Midrashot,” 
i., Jerusalem, 1893; and Jellinek’s introduction to 
each of the treatises). 

Hebrew theology knows of no principle of evil 
such as is the Persian Ahriman. Satan isone of the 

sons of God (Job, i. 6, ii. 1). This 

Fall of the makes the problem of evil all the more 
Angels. difficult. The Biblical story of the 
sons of God marrying the daughters 

of men (Gen. vi. 1-4), implying the possibility of 
angels lusting and sinning, suggested the idea of a 
fall, not only of man, but of pure heavenly beings 
as well. Taken together with the (Babylonian ?) 
mythology of Lucifer (Isa. xiv. 12), it seemed to take 
for granted the existence of evil spirits working an- 
tagonistically to God through the evil practises of 
witchcraft, astrology, and the like. Fallen angels 
became progenitors of hosts of evil spirits and 
seducers of men to crime and vice. Still, they were 
finally subjugated by the power of heaven, and 
punished by the archangels Raphael and Gabriel, 
and consequently a knowledge of their names would 
enable one to control them. This is the idea perva- 
ding the Enoch story of the fall of the angels, which 
rests on two different sources, now incorporated, in 
à fragmentary form, into one (Enoch, vi.-Xv.) Ac- 
cording to the one, Azazel (Lev. xvi. 10; Targ. Yer. 
Nahmanides; also a Mandan god, Brandt, “ Man- 
düische Religion,” p. 198) was the leader of the 
rebellion, and the chief debaucher of women; and 
his place of punishment was in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem, by the rocks of Bet Haduda (see 
Charles, * Enoch," p. 72), where the Scapegoat was 
cast down: this shows the legend to be of ancient 
Judean origin (compare with this the readin g of the 
chapter on incestuous marriages on the Day of 
Atonement, and the song of the maiden in Ta‘anit, 
iv. 8). According to the other, Samiaza, or Samhazai 
(Enoch, vi. 8-8, viii. 1-8, ix. 7, x. 11; compare Targ. 
Yer. Gen. vi. 4; Midr. Abkir in Yalk., Gen. 44; He- 
brew Enoch in Jellinek, * B. H." ii.), is the chief se- 
ducer. He forms the center of rabbinical groups of 
legends (see Grünbaum, *Z. D. M. G.” xxi. 225—248). 
As the story is presented in Enoch, the two rebel 
leaders, when they take the oath on Mount Hermon 
to subvert the rule of heaven, have each ten chieftains 
and one hundred angelsat their command. But the 
punishment they receive at the hands of Michael, 
Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel (Enoch, ix. 1; compare 
Xl. 2) does not altogether annihilate them. Uzza 
(Samhazai)and Azael (Azazel) still betray the secrets 
of heaven to King Solomon as they did in Enoch's 
time (see Jellinek, “B, IL" ii. 96; compare with 
“B. H.” v. 178). Someangels were afterward guilty 
of betraying divine secrets heard from behind the 
curtain (31335, Ber. 185), and were, therefore, ex- 
pelled from their positions (see Gen. R. lL, Ixviii.). 

Book of Jubilees, ii. 2, reads: 

" The angels of the face and of glorification, the angels of the 
elements of fire, wind, and darkness, of hail 
and hoar frost, thunder and lightning, of cold 
and heat, of winter and Spring, summer and 


f fall, of the abyss and night, of light and morn- 
1ng, were created on the first day.” 


Creation 
of Angels. 
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Pirke R. El. iv. says that the angels were created 
on the second day. In Gen. R. iii. R. Johanan 
places the creation of the angels on the second day, 
referring to Ps. civ. 4, *He maketh his angels of 
winds” (“who maketh winds his messengers,” R. 
V.); R. Hanina, on the fifth day, classified them 
among the winged creatures (Isa. vi. 2). 

According to the Slavonic Book of Enoch, God 
created them on the second day out of fire. The 
bodies of angels are radiant, their faces like light- 
ning, their eyes as flaming torches (Prayer of Ase- 
neth, xiv.; compare Pesik. I. 8¢; Cant. R. ii. 11; 
Matt. xxviii. 3; Luke, ii, 9; Acts, xii. 7). The food 
of angels is manna, of which Adam and Eve ate be- 
fore they sinned (Vita Ade et Eve, 4; compare 
Akiba, Yoma, 758 on Ps. lxxviii. 20, and Yoma, 4b 
with regard to Moses). 

Angels worship God at certain hours of the day 
(Apoc. Mosis, 17; Testament of Abraham, B, iv.; 
see James's notes, p. 121; compare Sifre, Deut. 306; 
Gen. R. Ixxviii.; Targ. Yer. Gen. xxxii. 27 and Ex. 
xiv. 24). There are 496,000 myriads of angels (the 
numerical value of the Hebrew word niby sover- 
eignty, or 499,000, the equivalent of nNAW hosts) 
gloritying God from sunrise to sunrise (Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. xvii, xxxi.; Zutta, Xii.; see ed. Fried- 
man, pp. 82, 84, 198). 

A guardian angel of Israel is mentioned in tie 
apocryphal Epistle of Jeremy, 7. An angel carries 
Habakkuk by the hair of his head from Judea to 
Babylon to bring the pottage he has prepared for 
Daniel in the lions? den (apocryphal additions to 
Dan. v. 36). 

Angels endowed with divine knowledge (Hag. 
16a) appear in the apocalyptic and rabbinic litera. 
ture as the teachers of men. This is the so-called 


“whisper of the angels” (Hun 's3N55 nmw) re- 
ferred to in Zunz, “G.V.” 2d ed. 173; compare p. 863 


(mtn Nbp b 11D). Michael initiated Adam and 
Seth into the secrets of creation (Apoc. Mosis, iii. 18) 
and taught Adam agriculture (Vita Ade et Iva, 
22). The angels Michael, Uriel, and Raziel initi- 
ated Enoch into the mysteries of the world (Book 
of Jubilees, iv. 21; the Ethiopian Enoch, xl. 4, 5, xix, 
1, Ixxii. 1; and Slavonic Enoch, xxii. 11, xxxiii. 6). 
Raphael imparted to Noah the secret of healin g herbs 
(“Sefer Noah," Jellinek, “B. II." iii. 195; compare 
Book of Jubilees, x. 9-10). Michael initiated Abra- 
ham into the secret lore (Testament of Abraham, xi.— 


xiv.). The angel of the face instructed Abraham in 
Hebrew, the lan guage of creation ; reve- 

Angels lation thus enabling him to study the 
asIn- holy writings of the first fathers (Book 
structors. of Jubilees, xii. 25). The angels under- 


stand only Hebrew (Hag. 16a; Sotah, 
93«), but the angel Gabriel knows seventy languages, 
all of which he taught to J oseph (Sotah, 865; compare 
Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah fragment in Werthcimer, 
“Bate Midrashot,” iv. 25, where Zagzagael is men- 
tioned as instructor in the seventy languages). Moses, 
who received all his knowledge from the angel of 
the face (Book of Jubilees, i., ii., etc.), was taught 
the art of healing by the angels when on Mount 
Sinai (Pirke R. El. xlvi.: Jellinek, “B. H." i. 61). 
Yefehfiah (“ Divine Beauty "), the angel of the Law, 
and Metatron (“the Prince of the Face ") taught him 
the mystery of the practical Cabala (Jellinek, * B. 
IL"i.61) The angel Zagzagael (* Divine Splendor ") 
instructed Moses in the knowledge of the Ineffable 
Name (Deut. R. xi). Uriel disclosed to Ezra the 
mysteries of life (IT Esd. iv. 1). Suriel, the angel 
of the face, instructed R. Ishmael b. Elisha in laws 
of hygiene (Ber. 51a; compare also Ned. 20a). Occa- 
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sionally the angels themselves gather amid joy and 
singing to listen to the sage initiated into the sacred 
lore of heaven (see Hag. 140). But at times they 
also betray jealousy and fear, begrudging man his 
knowledge of hidden things. Thus, they sought to 
dissuade the Most High from giving the Law to 
Moses (Pesik. R. xx., Shab. 880); but Moses pacified 
them by his arguments. In like manner they sought 
to drive Akiba out of the realm of paradise, as they 
did his colleagues Ben ‘Azzai and Ben Zoma; but 
God Himself interceded, saying, “ Leave this vener- 
able sage unscathed; for he is worthy to make use 
of My glory " (Hag. 15b). 

The angels mediate between God and man. They 
carry the prayers up to the throne of God (Tobit, 
xii. 12, 15; Baruch Apoc., Greek, xi.). According 
to Ex. R. xxi., an angel set over the prayers wea ves 
them into crowns for the Most High. Angels inter- 
cede for those who dwell on earth (Enoch, xl. 6; 
compare Job, xxxiii. 99, which is to be translated: 
“Tf there be on his side one single messenger among 
a thousand pleading for him”). They pray for 
Adam's pardon (Apoc. Mosis, 33), and offer praise 
to God after the same has been granted (ibid. 37). 
But in the same manner in which they place the 
prayers and good deeds of the righteous before 

God, they also bring the sins of the 
Mediate be- evil-doers before Him (Enoch, xcix. 
tween God 3) They “write down all the deeds 
and Men. and lives before the face of the Lord ” 
(Slavonic Book of Enoch, xix. 5). 
These records, in the Testament of Abraham, D, x., 
are called the * Books of the Cherubim" because they 
are kept by the cherubim. From these they read 
off in the great Judgment Hall of the nether world 
ae eee of the sins or the righteous deeds of the 
soul, 

Angels minister to Adam (Sanh. 595; Pirke R. El. 
xii.; compare Matt. iv. 11; Luke, xxii 43; Heb. i. 
13-14) and bring him to his last resting-place (Apoc. 
Mosis, 88), attend the funeral of Abraham (Testa- 
ment of Abrahaia, A, xx.) and bury Moses (Deut. 
R. xi, Targ. Yer. Deut. xxxiv. 6). Angels bring 
the souls of the righteous to heaven (Testament of 
Abraham, A, xx.; Targ. Yer. Song of Solomon, iv. 
19; compare Luke, xvi. 22). 

Angels accompany the dead on their departure 
from this world. “Three bands of angels of the 
divine ministry [mal’ake ha-sharet], or peace [ha- 
shalom], accompany the righteous: the first singing, 
‘He shall enter in peace’; the second, ‘They shall 
rest on their couches’; and the third, * The one who 
walketh in uprightness’” (Isa. lvii. 2. But when a 
wicked man departs, three bands of angels of de- 
struction (mal’ake habbalah) are described as accom- 
panying him singing, “There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked” (Isa. lvii. 21, Ket. 104a, Num. 
R. xi.). 

The angels that exccute God’s judgment are called 
“the angels of punishment ” (Enoch, ]vi. 1, Ixx. 11, 
Ixiii. 1), Satantm (Enoch, xl. 7), mal'ake habbalah 
(Shab. 55a; Yer. Shebu. vi. 874; compare Apoc. 
John, vii. 2, xii. 7), “angels of the dragon” = Satan; 
Matt. xxv. 41. Their fierceness and their mode 
of punishment are described in the Testament of 
Abraham, A, xii, B, xi. They “sling the souls of 
the wicked from one end of the world to the other" 
(Shab. 1520, after I Sam. xxv. 29). These are under 
the leadership of six or seven archangels: Kezef, 
Af, Hemah (Deut. ix. 19) Mashhit, Meshabber, 
Mekalleh (compare Ps. lxxviii. 49: ‘ebrah, za‘am, 
earah); and above these is the angel of death (Shab. 
89a; Ex. R. xli.; Testament of Abraham, A, xviii.— 
xx.) Af and Hemah threatened to devour Moses 
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because of his neglect to circumcise his son (Ned. 
32a). God keeps these angels of destruction far from 
Himself, lest they strike at once, thus affording the 
people no opportunity for repenting (Yer. Ta‘anit, 
ii. 65d). 

According to John's Apocalypse (Rev. ix. 11) 

Abaddon (Job, xxxi. 12; Shab. 89«) is the angel of 

the abyss. In the Talmud, Dumah, 
Angels of the angel of silence (after Ps. exv. 17), 
the Nether is the prince of the nether. world in 

World. whose charge are the spirits (Sanh. 94a, 

Shab. 1525) Heannounces the arrival 
of newcomers in Sheol (Ber. 18b). According to the 
Midrash Konen, there are three princes placed atthe | 
three upper gates: (1) Kipod (the Persian kapod = 
* wolf” ; see “ Zendavesta,” tr. by Darmesteter, in * Sa- 
cred Books of the East,” xxiii. 295); (2) Nagrasagiel, 
or Nasragiel, the prince of Gehinnom, who shows 
Moses the nether world and the sufferings of the 
wicked (Shir ha-Shirim fragment in Wertheimer’s 
“Bate Midrashot,” iv. 24; Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 68, 
v. 180); the messenger of Ahuramazda, Narryo 
Saxena, to whose care the souls of the righteous are 
entrusted (‘‘Vendidad,” xix. 84; Darmesteter, “ Zend- 
avesta,” i. 214, and elsewhere). In Testament of 
Abraham, A, xiii., two archangels are mentioned as 
assisting at the judgment of the souls: Dokiel (“the 
weigher,” from dak., Isa. xl. 15) and Puruel (“the 
fiery and pitiless angel," probably from para‘, “ pay- 
ing"; pwur'anut, “punishment”). In the Midrash 
Konen and Maseket Gan Eden and Gehinnom (Jelli- 
nek, * B. H.” v. 44) the following angels of punish- 
ment are mentioned for the seven departments: (1) 
Kushiel (“the rigid one of God”); (2) Lahatiel (“the 
flaming one ”); (8) Shoftiel (^ the judge of God ”); (4) 
Makatiel (“the plague of God”); (5) Hutriel (“the 
rod of God”); (6) Pusiel (Puriel)—certainly not 
Hadriel (Jellinek, *B. H." ii. 81)—and (7) Rogziel 
(“wrath of God”). 

The tendency to individualize and to give each 
angel a distinct name and assign to him a particular 
charge or position grew among the haggadists and 
devotees of secret lore :— 

* Each angel has a tablet on his heart on which his 
name, combined with the name of God [Zi], is in- 
scribed,” says Simon b. Lakish (Pesik. xii. 1080). 
In Ex. R. xxix. this doctrine is based upon Ps. 
Ixviii. 18: “The Lord dwells in them,” wherefore 
they are called Michael, Gabriel, Raphael. They 
receive their name in accordance with their message, 
wherefore they can not tell their names (Num. R. x., 
commenting upon Judges, xiii 18) “No single 
angel can carry out two messages, nor can two 
angels fulfil only one message. Of the three angels 
that came to Abraham, Michael, the guardian angel 
of Israel, brought the tidings of Isaac’s birth; Ga- 
briel, the angel of heavenly vengeance and of fire, 
had to overthrow Sodom; and Raphael rescued Lot " 
(B. M. 860, Gen. R. L, Targ. Yer. Gen. xviii. 2). 
Michael to the right, Uriel to the left, Gabriel in 
front, and Raphael in the rear of the throne (Num. 
R. ii), are stationed on the four sides of heaven 
(Midrash Konen, at end; compare Hekalot, vi.). 
Padael is the name given to the angel who appeared 
to Samson's parents in the apocryphal history of 
Philo (*Jew. Quart. Rev." 1898, p. 324)  Zeroel 
(bx pray = “ Arm of God ?) was one of the angels who 
supported Kenaz in his battle against the Am- 
orites; Nathaniel (Nuriel? — * Fire of God"), the 
angel who saved the men cast into the fire by Jair, 
the judge, for refusing to worship his idols (207d.). 
Over each force and element of life an angel is 
placed: one over the winds (Rev. vii. 1); one over 
fire (ibid. xiv. 18); and one over water (ibid. xvi. 5). 
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In the Hebrew Enoch (Jellinek, “B. H.” v. 176) the 
following angel-princes are named: 
Baradiel, from barad, set over the hail. 


Ruhiel, », Tuah, WE CARS wind.. 
Barakiel, „ barak, „o è n „n lightning. 
Za'amael ,, ZAM, n n n Storm. 


zik, » sy » Blow wind (or comet). 
zvuQ'Ol, na n a Whirlwind. 
za'af, hurricane. 


Zikiel, 94 
Zava‘el, = ,, 
Za‘aflel, q 


Ra'amiel, ,, raam, ,, 4, 4, thunder. 
Ra'ashiel, n  ra'ash, 4,  .« 4 earthquake. 
Shalgiel, ,,  sheleg, 5 s. Snow. 

Matariel, ,, matar, „o 4, n rain. 

Shamsiel, ,,  shemesh, ., .,  . light of day. 
Lailahel „ UAR, ao s ag, night. 

Galgaliel, „ galgal, |. .. 4, Wheel of the sun. 
Ofaniel, , ofan, ; 4 . Wheel of the moon. 
Kokbiel, „ Koka stars. 


iM as a4 +9 
Rehatiel, , rahat (“runner "), set over the planets. 


A few of these names recur in Enoch, viii. and lxix. 
The angel of hail is introduced under the obscure 
name of Yurkemo (Pes. 118a). The angel of night 
is called Lailah (Sanh. 16a). The one set over the sea, 
Sar shel yam (Gen. R. x.), is called Rahab (B. B. 742, 
after Job, xxvi. 12). He was slain by God at the 
Creation, because he refused to swallow the water 
for the drying of the land; and his body is covered 


by water lest all creatures should perish from his 
stench (compare also Pes. 1180). The angel set over 


the rain is Ridya, x74 (“the Irrigator "); according 
to Kohut, *Jüd. Angelologie,” p. 45, Rediyao (Per- 
sian, Areduyao, Ardoi); Ta‘anit, 250; Yoma, 21a 
(Rashi): “He resembles a calf, and is stationed be- 
tween the upper and the lower abyss, saying to the 
one, ‘ Let your waters run down’; and to the other, 
‘Let your waters spring up.’” Of the seven names 
of the earth (Ab. R. N. A, xxxvii.; Pesik. R. K. 155a) 
seven angel names were formed: (1) Arziel, (9) Ad- 
mael, (3) Harabael,(4) Yabbashael, (5) ‘Arkiel (com- 
pare ‘Arkas, Slavonic Book of Enoch, xxiv. 2), (6) 
Haldiel, and (7) Tebliel, They were stationed in the 
second heaven (see “ Merkabah de-Rabbi Ishmael ” in 
Wertheimer’s * Bate Midrashot,” i. 22. 

An angel set over the beasts is mentioned in Her- 
mas’ “ Visions,” iv. 2; his name is Thegri (see Hekalot, 
vi.) (Turiel = “bull-god,” Jerome on Hab. i. 14). 
In Abraham of Granada’s “Berit Menuhah,” p. 87, 
are mentioned the angel Jehiel (Hayyel?), set over 
the wild beasts; ‘Anpiel, over the birds; Hariel 
(Behemiel), over the tame beasts; Shakziel, over the 
water-insects; Dagiel, over the fish; Ilaniel, over 
the fruit-bearing trees; Serakel, over the trees not 
bearing fruit. 

“There is not a stalk on earth that has not its 
angelic star [mazza?] in heaven” (Gen. R. x.)—a gen- 
uinely Persian notion. “Every single flower is ap- 
propriate to an angel” (* Bundahish," xxvii. 24). 

Already in Dan. x. 20-21, the idea prevails that 
each nation hasa heavenly guardian angel or prince. 
In Enoch, Ixxxix. 59, the seventy shepherds are the 
guardian angels of the seventy nations over whom 
Michael, as Israel's angel-prince, is set as ruler. 

With these seventy-one angel-princes 
Guardians of the world God sits in council when 
of the holding judgment over the world 

Nations. (Hebrew Enoch; Jelinek, “B. H.” v. 

181); each pleading the cause of his 
nation before God (Targ. Yer. Gen. xi. 7-8, Pirke 
R. El. xxiv.). At times they accuse Israel (Pesik. 
xxvii. 176a); at times they find especial merit in him 
(Suk. 29a). They are the “gods” whom the Lord 
crushes before He executes His punishment upon the 
nations in their charge (Suk. 294, according to Ex. xii. 
12; Sotah, 9a). These angel-princes of the nations— 
of Babel, Media, Greece, Syria, and Rome—Jacob saw 
in his dream ascending and descending the ladder 
(Gen. R. lxviii., Pesik. xxiii 151a). The angel 
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with whom Jacob wrestled was the angel-prince of 
Edom (Gen. R. Ixxvii.), Samael, the head of all Satans 
(Tan., Wayishlah, ii. 25). The name of the angel 
of Egyptis Mizraim (Ex. R. xxi) or Uzza (Midr. 
Wayosha' ; Jellinek, “B. H.” i. 39; Hekalot, v. 172); 
that of Persia’s angel-prince is Dubbiel (= Bear- 
god: Yoma, 77a, after Dan. vii. 5). But Michael, 
the angel-prince of Jerusalem (Zion, Targ. Ps. 
CXxxviil. 7-8), is set over all the seventy angels 
(Midr. Abkir; Yalk., Gen. & 182). 

There is, however, a special angel-prince set over 
the world, Sar ha-'olam (Yeb. 163, Hul. 60a, Sanh. 
94a). He composed the verses, Ps. xxxvii. 25, civ. 
91, and, partly, Isa. xxiv. 16. An angel of mankind 
is mentioned also (Apoc. Mosis, 32). He has been 
identified, whether correctly or incorrectly (see 
Tos. Yeb. 160; Wiener, “Ben Chananja," ix. 600; 
Kohut, *Jüd. Angelologie," p. 42), with Metatron. 
In order fully to resemble the court of the Persian 
King of Kings, the heavenly court is put in charge 
of a vice-regent, the sar ha-Panim (* prince of the di- 
vine face"). According to the Testament of Job 
(lii.), this vice-regent “sitteth upon the great char- 
iot " (see Kohler, “ Semitic Studies,” p. 299); he is, ac- 


cording to Philo x On Dreams ? Gi. 25), * the driver of 
the chariot” (#vioyog &puaroc). His “name is like the 


name of his Master” (Sanh. 38%, according to Ex. 
xxiii. 21), known under the name of “Metatron” 
(Mithra; see Dio Chrysostomus, “Oratio,” xxxvi. 
Windischmann, “Zoroastrische Studien," pp. 309- 
312; frequently explained as * Metator," * Metathro- 
nos,” and “ Metatyranos." See Sachs, * Beitrüge," i. 
108; Frank,“ Kabbala,” p. 43; Jellinek,“ B. H.” ii. 30; 
Levy, “Chal. Worterb.” s.v.; Kohut, * Aruch,” s.2.). 

This vice-regent is probably identical with the 
archangel Jehoel mentioned in Apoc. Abraham, x., 
as mediator of the ineffable name of God; also with 
Yehadriel (“ Hekalot " in Jellinek, ^B. H.” ii. 47); and 
perhaps also with Akathriel the occupant of God's 
throne (Ber. 7a). 

But alongside of Metatron is mentioned in “ Ma- 
seket Azilut (based on Job, xli. 9), as “ brother ” and 
above him, Sandalfon, explained as Synadelphon 
(^ twin-brother ”) and as * Sardonyx ” (see Jellinek, in 
“ Ben Chanan ja," iv. 182, 329, 8365; compare Slavonic 
Book of Enoch, xxv.). The later Cabala places Aka- 
thriel above the twin-brothers Metatron (— Enoch) 
and Sandalfon (= Elijah) (see Yalk. Hadash, s.v. 
"Malakim," pp. 38-39). Of well-nigh equal rank 
with Metatron are Sandalfon and Akathriel (*the 
crown of God”; Ber. 7a). 

Beneath these are the seven heavens with Michael, 
Gabriel, Shateiel (“angel of silence”), Shahakiel, 
(“angel of shahakim "), Baradiel, Barakiel, and Sa- 
driel (“angel of order”) as chiefs; and beneath them 
in the Velon, Galgaliel, and Ofaniel, Rehatiel, and 
Kokbiel as the angels of sun-wheel, moon-wheel, 
planets, and the other stars with all their hosts; the 
seventy-two angel-princes of the nations being sta- 
tioned above these (Hekalot, published by Jellinek, 
" Kontros ha-Maggid,” pp. 81 e£ seq.). 

Besides these, sixty-three angels are mentioned as 
janitors of the seven heavens (* Hekalot," xv. ; Jelli- 
nek, ^ B. H.” iii. e? seg.), and others stationed at each 
of the seven heavens as seal-bearers (bid. x vii.-xxil.); 
and above all these, as head and chief, Anfiel, whose 
crown "branches out" to *cover the heaven with 
the divine majesty " (Hab. iii. 3). Mention is made 
also of Ofaniel, Seraphiel, Cherubiel, as chiefs of the 
ofanim, seraphim, and cherubim; of Rikbiel and 
Hailael (Hayael?) as chiefs of the divine chariot and 
the hayyot; Sofriel as “bookkeeper”; Dabriel as 
interpreter of the “word”; Kafziel (“speed of 
God”); Hadriel, or Hadraniel (“majesty of God”); 
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Adiririon (Adiryah? “might of God”; see Jellinek, 
“B. H.” v. 178-180, and “Hekalot” fragment in 
* Kontros ha-Maggid," pp. 84-960; idem, “B. H.” i. 
58). Zunz counts forty angels mentioned in the lit- 
urgy (^S. P." p. 476). These are increased to the 
extent of thousands, with names far beyond intel- 
ligibility or recognition, but scarcely, as Zunz thinks 
(* G. V.” p. 177), altogether invented. 

The names of angels formed a favorite study of 
the Essenes or Hasidim in view of the magical cures 
effected by means of these names; for upon the ac- 
curate knowledge of the name and sphere of each 
angel, and of the power exerted by him on certain 
evil spirits, depended the efficacy of the conjurers. 
In the Testament of Solomon (translated by Cony- 
beare, “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 1898, pp. 1-45)—an apoc- 
ryphal book belonging probably to the first century 
—King Solomon is introduced as giving his expe- 

riences on meeting the various demons, 
Conjuring of each of whom he asks his name as 
by Names well as the name of the angel that can 
of Angels. overpower him. Asmodeus answers 
that he is frustrated by Raphael, the 
archangel ; another demon answers Paltiel is his an- 


tagonist; a third, Uriel, etc. (see pp. 24, 38, 40). 
The magic book “The Sword of Moses," published 


and translated by M. Gaster (London, 1896), is based 
upon the same principle, as are parts of the Book 
of Raziel ascribed to Eleazar of Worms. In Pseu- 
do-Sirach (ed. Steinschneider, p. 28a) the three an- 
gels, Sanuy, Sansanuy, and Samangaluf are said to 
have brought Lilith back to Adam, and when she 
turned child-murderess like Lamia, they were set in 
control over her; see Brueck, *Rabbinische Cere- 
monial-brüuche," pp. 50-55; see also AMULET. 

A strange story is told in Yalk., Lam. 1001: “ At 
the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, after the 
mighty hero Abika ben Gafteri had fallen, Hana- 
neel, the uncle of Jeremiah, conjured up angels who 
struck terror into the hearts of the Chaldeans, thus 
setting them to flight. But God, having decreed 
the fall of the city, had changed the names of the 
angels when Hananeel summoned up the prince of the 
world by using the Ineffable Name, and he lifted 
Jerusalem into the air, but God cast it down again. 
To this the verse Lam. ii. 1 refers." According to 
another story (ibid. 1012), the leading men of the 
city had conjured up the angels of water and of fire 
to surround the city with walls of fire and water; 
but God changed the names of the angels. 

The charge of angel-worship raised against the 
Jews, based upon Col. ii. 18, is decidedly unfounded. 
Paul had probably the same Gnostic sect in mind that 
Celsus refers to when he repeats the charge of Aris- 
tides (4 Apology,” xiv. 4; see Origen, book i. 26, v. 
6-34, 41), telling us (Origen, vi. 30) of magical figures 
on which he found the seven angels inscribed: (1) 
Michael, with the figure of a lion; (2) Suriel, as à 
bull (skor or tura = Turiel; see Je- 
rome on Hab. i. 14); (8) Raphael in a 
serpentine form; (4) Gabriel as an 
eagle; (5) Yalda Bahut with the coun- 
tenance of a bear; (6) Erathaol as a dog; and (7) 
Onoel inthe shape of anass. Of these seven archons 
(Celsus, vi. 97) Paul speaks continually in his let- 
ters (I Cor. ii. 6-8; Col. ii. 8, 20). But this Ophite 
sect has nothing to do with the Jews, On the con- 
trary, R. Ishmael, in Mek., Yithro, x., expressly ap- 
plies the prohibition of idolatry to the likeness of an- 
gels of the ofanim and cherubim (compare Targ. Yer. 
to Ex. xx. 20). “He who slaughters an animal in 
the name of sun, moon, stars, and planets, or in the 
name of Michael, the great captain of the heavenly 
hosts, renders the same an offering to dead idols" 


Angel 
Worship. 


(Hul. 40a; ‘Ab. Zarah, 420). “Not as one who 
would first send his servant toa friend to ask for 
aid in his hour of need should man apply to Mi- 
chael, or Gabriel, to intercede for him; but he should 
turn immediately to God Himself; for ‘ whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered ' ? 
(Joel, iii. STA. V. ii, 82]; Yer. Ber. ix. 18a: com- 
pare Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 8-9). “Four keys arein the 
keeping of God exclusively and not in that of the 
angels: the keys of rain, of nourishment, of birth, 
and of resurrection" (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxx. 22; 
Deut. xxviii. 12; compare Ta‘anit, 2a, where only 
three keys are mentioned). "This is rightly inter- 
preted by Gfrórer, *Jahrhundert des Heils," i. 377, 
as meant to exclude prayer to the angels. "Thein- 
vocations of angels occurring in the liturgy were 
addressed to them as mediators, notas helpers. Still 
many rabbinical authorities disapproved of such in- 
vocations (see the literature in Zunz, ^S. P." p. 148). 
However great the tendency to enlarge the num- 
ber and the influence of the angels over life, there 
is, on the other hand, great stress laid 
upon the fact that the angels are in - 
many respects inferior to man. Al- 
ready Enoch (xv. 2) intercedes on be- 
haif of the angels, instead of having them intercede 
for him; and none of the angels could see what he 
saw of God's glory (ibid. xiv. 21), or learn the secrets 
of God as he knew them (Slavonic Book of Enoch, 
xxiv. 9; compare Sifra, 26; Ascensio, Isa. ix. 27-88). 
Adam was to be worshiped by the angels as the 
image of God (Vita Ade et Eve, p. 14; Gen. R. 
viii). Before his fall his place was within the pre- 
cincts of God's own majesty, where the angels can 
not stay (Gen. R. xxi.); and so in the future will the 
righteous again be placed nearer to God than the 
angels (Deut. R. 1, Yer. Shab. vi. 8d, Ned. 32a). 
Indeed, “they were inferior in intelligence to Adam, 
when names were given to all things" (Pirke R. El. 
xiii) “The righteous rank above the angels” 
(Sanh. 98a; Midr. Teh., Ps. ciii. 18; compare I Cor. 
vi. 8; Heb. ii. 5). “When Aaron in his vestments 
as high priest entered the Holy of Holies, the minis- 
tering angels fled in awe before him" (Pesik. R. 
47; compare Ex. R. xxxviii). "Israel is dearer to 
God than the angels; for Israel's praise is not con- 
fined to stated hours as that of the angels. Israel 
pronounces the name of God after two words: ‘ Hear, 
Israel’; the angelsafter three: ' Holy, Holy, Holy!’ 
Israel begins the song of praise on earth and the 
angels in heaven chime in" (Hul. 915; Midr. Teh., 
Ps. civ. 1). “Angels minister to the saints” (Heb. 
i. 18-14). ; 
Philo was inclined to accept the existence of an- 
gels as a fact far more than his allegorical system 
would lead one to surmise. He was 
Philo prompted to do so through the exam- 
on Angels. pleof the Stoics: “Beings whom other 
philosophers called demons, Moses 
usually called angels”; they are “souls hovering in 
the air”; “some have descended into bodies; others 
have not thought fit to approach any part of the 
earth; and these, hallowed and surrounded by the 
ministrations of the Father, the Creator employs 
as assistants and ministers for the care of the mor- 
tals.” “They report the injunctions of the Father to 
His children, and the necessities of the children to the 
Father. And, with reference to this, Holy Scripture 
represents them as ‘ascending and descending.’ ... 
Not God, but we mortals are in need of a mediator 
and intercessor " (dem, “On Dreams,” i. 22). “Souls, 
demons, and angels are things differing in name, but 
identical in reality. Yet, as men speak of God and 
of evil demons and of good and evil souls, so they 


Inferior 
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speak of angels, calling them ambassadors of man to 
God and of God to man; and they are holy because 
of this blameless and honorable office. Others, on 
the contrary, are profane and unworthy, as is seen 
in Ps. Ixxviii. 49? (idem, “On Giants,” pp. 8-4). 

But Philo also calls them logoz, “words,” or “in- 
tellects” (dem, “On Confusion of Language,” p. 8; 
“On Dreams,” i. 12, 19; “Allegory,” iii. 62; com- 
pare Hag. 14a, based on Ps. xxxiii. 6). They are 
also called “God’s own powers with whom the 
Father of the Universe consulted when saying: ‘ Let 
us make man.’ To them He gave the mortal part 
of our soul to form by imitating His art when He 
shaped the rational principle in us? (idem, * On Fugi- 
tives,” p. 18). Angels are the priests in the heav- 
enly temple (dem, “Monarchy,” ii. 1). And in the 
same manner as the rabbis speak of Michael (Meta- 
tron)as the captain of the heavenly host, as the high 
priest that offers sacrifice in the upper temple, and 
as the charioteer of God, Philo says: 


"'The Father, the Creator of the universe, gave to the arch- 
angel and most ancient logos [+ word ”] the privilege of standing 
on the confines, separating the creature from the Creator, and of 
intereeding between the immortal God and the mortal, as am- 
bassador sent by the ruler to the subject. Rejoicing in this po- 
sition, he says [Deut. v. 5]: ‘I stood between the Lord and you,’ 
being neither uncreated nor ereated, but between the two, pledge 
and security to the Creator and to the creature, a hope that the 
merciful God would not despise His work” (On Who is the 
Heir,” p. 42; compare * On Dreams," i. 25 ; ^ On Fugitives," p. 
19, where he is called "the charioteer of the powers "; and * On 
Confusion of Languages," p. 28, where, like Metatron with his 
seventy-two names, he is called "the great archangel of many 
names"). 


The medieval philosophers treated the belief in 
angels in a far more rationalistic spirit than did 
Philo. Saadia, finding man to be the object of Crea- 
tion, and therefore in the center of the world, claims 
for him a rank higher than that of the angels (^ Em- 
unot we-De‘ot,” iv. 1). They are to him creatures 
oflight, ethereal beings, created for special purposes 
(ii. 8), visions of the prophet rather than realities. 

So is the fiery angel of death (iv. 6). 


Saadia, Satan to him is a human being (sce 
Ha-Levi, Ibn Ezra to Num. xxii. 22) Judah 
Ibn Daud, ha-Levi also sees in the angels beings 

Mai- created of ethereal matter; some for 
monides. a certain time, and those of the upper 


world for eternity (“Cuzari,” iv. 18; 
see Cassel's note) Concerning Gabirol’s angels 
formed of fire, see Kaufmann, “ Attributenlehre,? pp. 
184, 505. To Ibn Daud angels are intelligences, 
created, yet eternal and spiritual; the motors of the 
soul; the highest of these intelligences being the 
active intellect of the Tenth Sphere, identified by 
the Mohammedan thinkers (according to * Cuzari," 
i. 87) with the angel Gabriel and the Holy Ghost, 
but mentioned already in Job, xxxii. 8 as “the spirit 
in man; and the breath [A. V. “inspiration ”] of the 
Almighty that giveth them understanding.” Mai- 
monides, taking as his guide Aristotle, who places 
the “ Intelligences” as intermediate beings between 
the Prime Cause and existing things—by the agency 
of which is produced the motion of the spheres on 
which all existence depends—declares the Biblical 
angels to be the beings with whom God consults 
before taking action (Gen. R. viii.). Differing, 
however, from Aristotle, whose “Intelligences” are 
coexistent with the First Cause, he asserts that the 
angels are created by God, and endowed with the 
power of governivg the spheres; that they are con- 
scious beings possessed of a free will, but that, unlike 
human beings, they are in constant action and with- 
out evil (“ Moreh,” ii. 6-7). Far from accepting 
Scripture in its literal meaning, when angels are in- 
troduced, he finds the term “angel” applied to men, 


to elements, and to animals, as well as to ideals per- 
ceived by the Prophets. “Natural forces and angels 
are identical. When the rabbis (Midr. Eccl. x. 7) 
say: ‘ When man sleeps, his soul speaks to the angel, 
and the angel to the cherub,’ man's imaginative 
faculty is called angel, and his intellectual faculty 
is called cherub, The form in which angels appear 
characterizes the mental vision of the seer.” He thus 
distinguishes between angels endowed with eternal 
life—such as the Spheric Intelligences—and the 
perishable phenomena. But then these spheres and 
angels were not created for our sake, says Mai- 
monides (“ Moreh,” iii. 13) in opposition to Saadia, 
who says: “Man is superior to everything formed 
of earthly matter, but exceedingly inferior to the 
spheres and intelligences.” Of such spheres, Aris- 
totle counted fifty, numbering as many ideals. 
Maimonides, with later philosophers, assumes these 
to be ten, the Tenth Intelligence being the Active 
Intellect. For this reason, Maimonides follows the 
Cabala in counting ten classes of angels (“ Yesode 
ha-Torah,” ii. 7). 
In the Cabala two currents run in parallel lines. 
The practical Cabala, bent upon overruling, through 
incantations, the destinies of earthly 
Cabalistic life by the higher powers, is ever busy 
View. finding new names of angels able to 
control the lower forces. Such at- 
tempts are made in “Sefer ha-Razim,” which is a 
list of angels for the months of the year, in the 
“Sefer Raziel,” and the like. On the other hand, 
the Neoplatonic view of Emanation, and the idea 
of the macrocosm, or the world in its totality, 
being the evolution of the image of God, the type 
of which is man as microcosm, necessarily made 
man the object of Creation, so that in this view he 
ranks above the angels (Zohar, iii. 68); while they 
(the angels) belong to the lower realm, to the world 
of formation (yezgérah), and not to that of Creation 
(beríah), to which the higher spirits belong. The 
angels are intellectual, spiritual beings, yet invested 
with a shining garb to make them visible to man 
(Frank and Jellinek, * Cabala,” p. 161; Joel, “ Reli- 
gionsphilosophie d. Zohar,” pp. 278-279). 
How far Jewish Angelology was influenced by 
Babylonian and Persian mythology, and what its 
relations are to Mandan lore and 
Relation to Egyptian-Hellenistic gnosticism, is 
to non- still a matter of dispute among stu- 
Jewish Re- dents (see Kohut, * Jüd. Angelologie” ; 
ligions. Schorr, “ He-Haluz,” viii. 1-120; Gun- 
kel, “Schöpfung und Chaos"; Dic- 
terich, “Abraxas”; Kessler, “ Mandzeans” in Schaaf 
and Herzog’s “Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge." The Mand:eans also speak of angels of light 
(not kings, Brandt, * Mandáüische Schriften," p. 14) 
surrounding the king of light (Brandt, “ Mandüische 
Religion,” p. 42; * Mandüische Schriften," p.14), and 
of angels of wrath surrounding the evil spirit Ruah 
(Brandt," Mandiische Religion," p. 123); of three an- 
gels, or guardian spirits, accompanying Adam (bed. 
pp. 44, 122); of the angel Yofim (Yofafin) (ibid, pp. 
26, 198); of Ptahil (Gabriel), the assistant of the Lord 
of Life at the world's creation (ibid. pp. 34, 85, 44, 50- 
50); of the great sardonyx (p. 221) as well as of Aza- 
zel (p. 198); of the seven nether worlds with their 
archdemons as rulers (* Mandüische Schriften," pp. 
197-189). But Persian mythology is throughout in- 
terwoven with Angelology (see Brandt, “ Mandüische 
Religion,” pp. 194-198). Coptic gnosticism, also, 
has Ariel as king of the nether world, corresponding 
with Ur of the Mandeeans (see Schmidt, * Gnostische 
Schriften in Koptischer Sprache,” p. 418). 
That the archons, the seventy-two rulers of the 
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world (Schmidt, ibid. p. 194), are alluded to in I Cor. 
ii. 6-8; Gal. iv. 8,9; and elsewhere, by Paul, has 
been shown by Everling, “ Die Paulinische Angelo- 
logie und Dämonologie,” pp. 12, 75. The “angel 
worship ” (Col. ii. 18) is of the Gnostics, not of the 
Jews. For Christian Angelology in general, Zunz 
(*S. P." p. 148) may be quoted: “The Coptic, the 
Abyssinian, the Greek, and the Roman churches 
adopted the invocation of angels in their liturgy; 
and since the tenth century the whole earth has been 
divided among the various tutclary angels and 
saints.” 

In the Koran, Jewish and Gnostic angelologies 
seem to be intermingled. In Mohammed’s time the 
old Arabian goddesses—Al-Lat, A1-Uzza, and Manat 
— were spoken of as angels and daughters of God 
(Koran, sura xxxvii. & 150, liii. § 20). The chief of 
all the archangels is Gabriel (Jibril); Michael comes 
next; Israfil (Sarafiel) sounds the trumpet of the 
resurrection; and Azrael is the angel of death (the 
etymology of the last name is obscure). Instead 

of four, there are eight angels that 


Moham- support the throne of God (sura xlix. 
medan An- § 17). Some angels have two, some 
gelology. three, others four wings (sura xxxv. 


& 2) “They celebrate the praise of 
their Lord and ask forgiveness for those that are on 
earth ? (sura xlii. 8 2). * Each man hath a succession 
of angels before and behind him" (sura xiii. § 12). 
The chief angel, who has charge of hell, is Malik 
(etymology unknown). Hell has seven doors (sura 
xv. 8 44). Nineteen angels are set over the fire (sura 
Ixxiv. $$ 80-91). Munkar and Nakir are the angels 
that interrogate the dead; and another angel, Ruman, 
makes each man write down his deeds (Wolff, * Mu- 
hammedanische Eschatologie," pp. 69, 166). Re- 
garding the names of other angels, used for invoca- 
tions and exorcism, see Hughes, “ Dict. of Islam,” 
under “ Da^wah ” (incantation). 
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Magische Heilarten im Talmud, pp. 1, 39, Vienna, 1850; 
Hamburger, R. B. T. i.; Weber, System d. Altsynagogalen 
Paliistinischen "Theologie. 1880, pp. 157-174; J. M. Fuller, 
Angelology and Demonology, Excursus to Tobit, in Wace’s 
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gionsphilosophie, Vienna, 1869; H. Gunkel, Schöpfung und 
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ANGELUS: A Jewish merchant in Rome in the 
‘thirteenth century, who, with other merchants— 
Sabbatinus, Museus, Salamon, and Consiliolus—held 
commercial relations with the papal court. They 
were associated in business with Christians who 
possessed the rights of Roman citizenship; but they 
themselves were not enrolled in the merchants’ gild 
and did not have those rights. A bull of Pope Al- 
exander IV., dated Naples, February 1, 1200, ex- 
empted them from the traveling-tax. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Registres d'Alexandre IV. No. 101; Roden- 
berg, Epistolc scc. xiii. selecteo, iii. No. 870; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, i. 289. Hv 


ANGER: A violent passion aroused by some 
wrong experienced ; vengeance issought upon the one 
who committed or caused it. It includes every de- 
gree, from displeasure and indignation at unworthy 
acts to wrath and fury. 'The Hebrew terms are 
huron «f, literally, “the burning of the nose "—that 
is,“ the kindling of anger”; ‘ebrah, “a boiling over” , 


rogez, “anger”; ka'as, “chagrin”; kezef, “ provoca- 
tion”; kemah, “wrath”; za'af, “rage”; while za‘am, 
though translated in the A. V. “indignation,” implies 
rather an outpouring of fury. Anger, therefore, is 
an element of punitive or vindictive justice in man, 
which, anthropopathically, is applied also to God. 
Anger of God.—Biblical View: One of the 
most essential doctrines of the Bible, and hence also 
of Judaism, is God’s holiness. God is not an intel- 
lectual abstraction, nor is He conceived as a being 
indifferent to the doings of man; and His pure and 
lofty nature resents most energetically anything 
wrong and impure in the moral world: “O Lord, 
my God, mine Holy One . . . Thou art of eyes too 
pure to behold evil, and canst not look on iniquity " 
(Hab. i. 12, 18 Zeb.) “The man of unclean lips 
can not bear the sight of His holiness (see Isa. vi. 
5). “The sinners in Zion are afraid . .. Who 
among us shall dwell with the devouring fire?” (Isa. 
xxxiii 14). “Evil shall not dwell with thee; scoffers 
[A. V. “the foolish ”] shall not stand in thy sight” 
(Ps. v. 4, 5). “He that telleth lies shall not tarry 
in my sight" (Ps. ci. 7). An evil tongue and evil 
actions “provoke the eyes of his glory " (Isa. iii. 8). 
“For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even a 
jealous God” (Deut. iv. 24). His anger is kindled 
not only by idolatry (Deut. vi. 15, ix. 19, xxix. 17; 
II Kings, xvii. 18, and elsewhere), by rebellion (Num. 
xi. 1), ingratitude (Num. xi. 10), disregard of things 
holy (Num. xvii. 18, xvi. 4, 7; Lev. x. 6; Num. xxv. 
3; II Sam. vi. 7; Isa. v. 25). and disobedience (Ex. 
iv. 14), but also by the oppression of the poor (Ex. 
xxii. 23; Isa. ix. 16, x. 4). 

The divine Anger kindled becomes “a fire which 
shall burn unto the lowest nether world and con- 
sume the earth with her increase and set on fire the 
foundations of the mountains" (Deut. xxxii. 22; 
compare Jer. xv. 14, xvii. 4; Ps. xxi. 10, Ixxviii. 
21). “Wherefore my fury and mine anger was 
poured forth and blazed up [A. V. “was kindled ”] 
in the cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem; 
so that they became waste and desolate as they are 
at this day” (Jer. xliv. 6; compare also Isa. xlii. 
95, and Ps. Ixxix. 5). Especially forcible is the de- 
scription of God’s avenging wrath in Nahum, i. 6, 
where the physical and moral forces combine to 
make the prophet exclaim: “ Who can stand before 
his wrath [A. V. “indignation ”]? and who can abide 
in the fierceness of his anger? His fury is poured 
out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down by 
him.” At times the divine Anger is sent forth as an 
elementary force to work destruction on individuals 
or nations (Ex. xv. 7; Ps. Ixxviii. 49; Job, xx. 29; 
Isa. xxx. 30); or God (like the goddess of destiny) 
offers a wine-eup of foaming wrath to the nations 
to drink of and become mad (Jer. xxv. 15 et seg.). 
“God as a righteous judge is wroth every day ” (Ps. 
vii. 19, Heb. ; A. V. translates this differently); and 
He has certain set days for the outbursts of His 
Anger (Isa. xiii. 18; Zeph. i. 15, 18, ii. 2, 3; Ezek. vil. 
19: Lam. i. 12, ii. 1, 21, 22; Prov. xi. 4; Job, xx. 28). 
Hence the day of wrath corresponds to the Day of 
Judgment or doomsday (Zeph. i. 15, ii. 2, iii. 8 and 
elsewhere). 

But whether directed against natural powers (Ps. 
xviii. 9, 16; compare, however, Hab. iii. 8), against 

individuals (II Sam. vi. 7), against 

Principles Israel (Deut. xxix. 27, Jer. xxv. 97 
of Ap- et seq), or the nations (Isa. Ixiii. 3. 6; 
plieation. Jer. x. 95; Ezek. xxxvi. 5); whether 
it inflicts immediate death (Num. xi. 

38, Ps. lxxviii. 88), or uses the foe as a rod (“ O As- 
syrian, the rod of mine anger,” Isa. x. 5), God's anger 
is never the outburst of a mere capricious passion, 


Anger 


but isa necessary element of His moralorder. "Fury 
is not in me” (Isa. xxvii. 4). It is restrained and 
controlled by divine mercy, the correlate attribute 
of justice. As Hosea, xi. 8, 9 says: “Mine heart is 
turned within me, my repentings are kindled to- 
gether; I will not execute the fierceness of mine 
anger." “Full of compassion . . . he many a time 
turned away his anger and did not stir up all his 
wrath" (Ps. Ixxviii. 38). God is also “long-suffer- 
ing" (erek appagim) and “slow to anger” (Ex.xxxiv. 
6; Nahum, i. 3. “Though thou wast angry with 
me, thine anger is turned away, and thou comfortest 
me" (Isa. xii. 1). *In wrath thou rememberest 
mercy " (Hab. iii. 2, Heb.). “Iwill not contend for- 
ever, neither will I always be wroth ” (Isa. Ivii. 16). 
“In my wrath I smote thee but in my favor have I 
had mercy on thee ” (Isa. 1x. 10). 

Anger at sin (the outflow of addat ha-din = jus- 
tice) and compassion upon the sinner (the outflow 
of middat ha-rahamim = mercy) while they are 
merely human conceptions of God, are inseparable 
from God's manifestationsas therighteous ruler of the 
world. Without the former there would be no fear 
of God or obedience to His law (Ex. xx. 20; Deut. 
xi. 16, 17; Josh. xxiv. 19, 20); without the latter, no 
repentance or return of the sinner to the path of life 
(Micah, vii. 18; Jonah, iii. 9; Ezek. xviii. 23). Great 
calamities that befell the land under Herod were 
ascribed to the *anger of God" (Josephus, * Ant." 
xv. 9, & 1). 

In Rabbinical Literature: God's Anger is 
often made the subject of discussion. God said to 
Moses: *Let my face of wrath pass by and I will 
give thee ease” (Ex. xxxiii. 14, Heb.). Is there wrath 
before God? Yes, “God is angry every day " (Ps. 
vii. 12, Hed.)—that is, for a brief moment impercep- 
tible to any creature: “For his anger endureth but a 
moment; in his favor is life” (Ps. xxx. 6), or, again, 
“Hide thyself for a little moment until the wrath 
[A. V. “indignation "] is passed "(Isa. xxvi. 90). Ba- 
laam alone was able to select the right moment for 
his eurses; and he would have annihilated the peo- 
ple of Israel, had not God withheld His anger at the 
critical moment: *How shall I curse if God doth 
not curse? or how shall I pour out wrath if the 
Lord doth not pour out wrath?" (Num. xxiii 8, 
Heb.) This withholding of wrath by God is the 
“righteousness” or mercies spoken of in Micah, vi. 
5. Joshua b. Levi, knowing the time most favorable 
to cursing to be the early morning, wanted to use it 
against some troublesome heretic in his neighbor- 
hood. Butasheslept on beyond theappointed hour, 
he took this as a hint that heaven was against such 
practises (Ber. 7a; ‘Ab. Zarah, 4b). Rabbi Meir says: 
“When the heathen kings rise in the morning and 
prostrate themselves before the sun, this is the time 
when God is angry " (Ber. 7a). “As long as there 
are wicked men in the world, so long is there wrath 
in the world” (Sanh. xi., last Mishnah, pp. 1112, 
1185). “Every hypocrite brings wrath 

Rabbinical into the world” (Sotah, 41a; Job, xxxvi. 
Sayings. 19, “ The hypocrites in heart heap up 
wrath”). “God’sindignation is roused 

when the Shekinah in the house of worship has to 
wait for the number of ten to begin the regular ser- 
vice” (R. Johanan, Ber. 60). If one verse reads,“ God 
is wrathful every day” (Ps. vii. 12, Hed.) and’ an- 
other,“ Who can tarry before his wrath” (Nahum, i. 
6, Zeb.) the one refers to the judgment of the 
community, the other to that of the individual (‘Ab 
Zarah, 4a). If one Biblical passage reads, “Fury is 
not in me" (Isa. xxvii. 4), and another, * The Lord 
revengeth and is furious? (Nahum, i. 2), the one re- 
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is explained later with reference to Amos, iii. 2, Zed. 
The transgressions of Israel are punished in this 
world, while those of the heathen accumulate and 
are punished in the next ('Ab. Zarah, 44; compare 
Shab. 305). Similarly (Ps. Ixxvi. 11, Heb., A. V. 10), 
“The wrath of man shall praise thee, the remainder 
of thy wrath shalt thou restrain,” is thus explained 
in Yer. Ma‘as. iii. 51a: “The divine wrath expended 
upon the righteous in this world conduces to praise; 
while the wrath is all reserved for the wicked in the 
next." In Midr. Teh. the wrath is referred to Israel 
in this world and to the heathen nations on the Day 
of Judgment in the next (Midr. Teh., ed. Buber, 349). 
“The day of wrath” (Zeph. i. 15) is understood by 
the rabbis (D. B. 10a,116a:Shab. 118«; ‘Ab. Zarah, 180) 
to refer to the Judgment of Gehenna; 
likewise, *the day that shall burn asan 
oven ? (Mal. iii. 9; see Sanh. 1105; ‘Ab. 
Zarah, 4a: Gen. R. vi, xxi, xxvi, 
xlviii., and elsewhere). Sois the “day of vengeance” 
(Deut. xxxii. 35, Samaritan text) understood to be the 
great Judgment Day in Targ. Yer. and Sifre Deut. 
920 (see Geiger, * Urschrift," p. 247; *Jüd. Zeit." ix. 
92; Driver's* Commentary on Deuteronomy,” pp. 374 
etseq.). Thisidea ofa day of wrath reserved for the 
wicked (referred to frequently in the “Sibyllines, ” ii. 
170 and Fragment, ii. 38, iii. 556-561, 810, iv. 159 et 
seq., v. 998; in Book of Enoch, ed. Dillmann, xel. 
7-9; and also in the Hasidic, IT. Macc. vii. 30-88, 
but not in Ecclus. [Sirach], v. 7) finds its emphatic 
utterance in the New Testament: “O generation of 
hypocrites [A.V., “vipers ”], who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come? ” (John the Baptist, in 
Matt. iii. 7); Paul, in Rom. ii. 5: ^ Thou treasurest up 
wrath against the day of wrath” (compare b. i. 18, 
v. 9) ; xii. 19: * Avenge not yourselves, but give place 
unto the [divine] wrath; asit is written, To me be- 
longeth vengeance ” (Deut. xxxii. 35); “ The wrath of 
God cometh upon the sons of disobedience" (Eph. 
v. 6; compare I Thess. i. 10; Col. iii. 6; Rev. vi. 17, 
xix. 15; John, iii. 36; Sanday, * Epistle to the Ro- 
mans,” p. 41; and Hastings, “Dict. Bible," s.v. 
* Anger”), 
Still, God's anger is ever tempered with mercy, as 
is evident from Hosea, i. 6: “I will not have mercy 
and yet I will forgive them" (Pes. 
Tempered $875; A. V., differently). “The great 
by Mercy. powerof God consists in his constrain- 
ing his anger and being longsuffering 
even toward the wicked” (Yoma, 692). “He is long- 
suffering inasmuch as he sends his anger and wrath 
far away from his presence, so as to grant the peo- 
ple time for repentance; like a king who has two 
harsh and fiery legions, which he sends into differ- 
ent countries lest their zeaj and eagerness to punish 
might interfere with the pacification of his subjects” 
(Yer. Ta‘anit, ii. 65b.). “ Whatis the meaning of ‘ the 
Lord spake unto Moses face to face'?" (Ex. xxxiii. 
11) Hesaid to him: * When thy face shows anger, 
I shall appease thee, and if I show a face of anger, 
thou mayest appease me” (Ex. R. xlv.). “So did 
Ishmael ben Elisha pray upon entering the Holy of 
Holies with the holy incense, and, seeing Akatriel, 
the head of the archangels, seated upon the throne 
of the Most High—who addressed him in the name of 
God, “Bless me, my son! ’—‘ May it be thy will that 
thy mercy prevail over thine anger and thy mercy 
be uppermost among thy attributes, so that thou 
mayest deal with thy children after the measure of 
loving-kindness and go beyond that of strict jus- 
tice!’” Another version is: God Himself prays: 
“May my mercy prevail upon mine anger and my 
mercy be uppermost among mine attributes, so that 
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loving-kindness and go beyond that of strict jus- 
tice!” (Ber. 7a). 

A. “philosopher” (DaDih) asked R. Gamalicl: 
“Since your God is ‘a consuming fire,’ why does he 
take vengeance upon the idolaters and not upon the 
idols themselves?” And he answered: “Suppose a 
king has a disrespectful son, who gave his dog the 
name of his father and swore by that name, shall 
the father vent his anger upon the dog or upon his 
irreverent son?” It is the idolater, not the irre- 
sponsible idol, that excites God’s anger (‘Ab. Zarah, 
542). 

Maimonides, in “Moreh,” i. 86, declares that wher- 
ever Anger is applied to God in the Bible, it has ref- 
erence to idolatrous practises, the idolater being the 
hater of the Lord. (As to the inaccuracy of this 
statement, sce the commentaries; but as to its gen- 
eral meaning, compare Ab. R. N. xvi.: “Love all 
fellow creatures, but hate those that are haters of 
God”: also Pes. 1195.) | 

Anger in Man: If this bethe outburst of a holy 
indignation at the sight of wrong done, it is ZEAL 
(kinah), and conducive to godliness (see Num. xxv. 
13; I Kings, xix. 10, 14; Ps. Ixix. 9). Anger kindled 
into passion, however, is conducive to strife (Prov. 
xxx. 88). “He that is slow to wrath is of great un- 
derstanding, but he that is hasty of temper [A. V. 
*spirit"] exalteth folly” (Prov. xiv. 29; compare 
Prov. xii. 16, xiv. 17; Job, v. 2; Ecclus. xxvii. 
30) “A wrathful man stirreth up strife: he that is 
slow to anger appeaseth strife” (Prov. xv. 18) “He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ý 
(Prov. xvi. 82). “Be not hasty in thy spirit to be 
angry; for anger resteth in the bosom of fools” 
(Eccl. vii. 9). Jacob already condemned Anger in 
his sons Simon and Levi, although it was the out- 
flow of righteous indignation: * Cursed be their an- 
ger, for it was fierce; and their wrath, for it was 
cruel” (Gen. xlix. 7). 

Anger is condemned in stronger terms in apocry- 
phal and rabbinical literature (Ecclus. i. 22): “A 

furious man can not be justified; 


In Apoc- for the sway of his fury shall be his 
ryphal destruction." Inthe Testaments of the 
and Rab- Patriarchs almost the whole Testament 
binical of Dan (chaps. i.-vi.) d wells on anger 
Literature. (Dan having been one of those reported 


to his father by Joseph as having eaten 
forbidden meat; see Geiger, ^Jüd. Zeit.” vii. 131): 


“ One of the spirits of Belial wrought with me, saying: Take 
this sword and with it slay Joseph. . . . This is the spirit of an- 
ger that counseled me that even as a leopard rendeth a kid, so 
should I rend Joseph. . . . There is blindness in anger, my chil- 
dren, and no wrathful man regardeth any person with truth, for 
though it be a father or a mother, he treats them as enemies; 
though he be a brother, he knoweth him not; though he be a 
prophet, he disobeyeth him: though a righteous man, he re- 
gardeth him not; a friend he doth not acknowledge. For the 
spirit of anger encompasseth him with the nets of deceit, and 
through lying darkeneth his mind and giveth him a vision of 
his own making; it affecteth his eye with hatred of the heart 
and giveth him another heart against his brother. My ehildren, 
mischievous is anger; it changeth the body of the angry man 
into another, and over his soul it getteth the mastery. . .. 
He who is wrathful, if he be a mighty man, hath a treble power 
in his anger; yea, even though he be weak, yet hath he two- 
fold of that which is his by nature; for wrath aideth much in 
mischief. . . . Therefore when any man speaketh against you, 
be not moved unto anger. . . . Depart from wrath. .. . Cast 
away wrath and lying, and love truth and longsuffering.” 


“Be not prone to anger, for anger leadeth to mur- 
der; nor a zealot (¢7A@rTy¢), nor contentious, nor 
quick-tempered; for murder also is the outcome of 
these” (Didache, iii. 2); compare “ Whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment” (Matt. v. 22). “Be slow 
to wrath (Bpadtc eic ópyjv) for the wrath of man 
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worketh not the righteousness of God” (James, i. 19, 
20) A very similar expression occurs in Àb. v. 11 
(Kasheh lik‘os): “There are four dispositions: (1) He 
who is easily provoked and easily pacified—his gain 
is cancelled by his loss; (2) He who is hard to pro- 
voke and hard to pacify—his loss is canceled by his 
gain; (8) The one who is hard to provoke (Wp 
Dyb) and easily pacified is a Hasid; (4) He who is 
easily provoked and hard to pacify is wicked.” 

One of the especial virtues practised by the Hasi- 
dim (Essenes) was to restrain anger and to show a mild 
temper (see Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 8, § 6; Philo, “On 
the Virtuous Being Free,” xii.). Thus Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus taught, Ab. ii. 14: “Be not easily provoked 
(compare Hillel’s saying, “ The irritable man can not 
teach,” Ab. ii. 4). Likewise, the moral teachings at 
the end of Paul’s epistles: “Now ye also put off 
all these: anger, wrath, malice, " etc. (Col. iii. 8; 
compare Gal. v. 96, Eph. vi. 4). Especially signifi- 
cant is Eph. iv. 26: “Be yeangry and sin not; let not 
the sun go down on your wrath "—a teaching shown 
by Resch (*Agrapha," pp. 110, 910), to be taken 
from some “Scripture” based upon Ps. iv. 4 (com- 
pare Ber. 19a): “If one of the wise have committed a 
sin at night, be sure that he has repented (upon his 
bed) and bear him no grudge the following day n 
‘God 
loves him who never gets angry ” (Pes. 1135). “The 
mysterious name of ‘ Forty-two ' js entrusted only 
to him who is retiringly chaste (13v) and who never 
gets angry” (Kid. Tla). To R. Judah, brother of 
Sela the Hasid, Elijah the prophet said: “ Do not get 
angry and you will not sin” (Ber. 29b). Aman who 
gets angry, if he be one of the wise, his wisdom de- 
parts from him: for Moses in his anger forgot the law ; 
and Eleazar, his nephew, had to declare it (Num. 
xxxi. 91). If he be a prophet, the spirit of prophecy 
forsakes him; for Elisha in his anger had to invoke 
the musician’s aid to call back the spirit that had left 
him (II Kings, iii. 14, 15). Nay, if heaven assigned 
a high rank to him, it will be taken away; for 
of Eliab, the brother of David, God said, ‘‘ I have re- 
fused him ” (I Sam. xvi. 7)—the reason for which is 
afterward given in I Sam. xvii. 28: ^ Eliab's anger 
was kindled against David ’’ (Pes. 66b). 

“A man who gets angry will be overcome by the 
powers of Gehenna, and his body by ailments of the 
belly,” according to Eccl. xi. 10, and Deut. xxviii. 
65. “He despiseth the Shekinah as it is written: 
‘The wicked in the height of his wrath will not seek 
God; God is not in his thoughts ' (Ps. x. A, Heb.). 
“He forgets his learning and grows foolish; nay, 
his sins will be more numerous than his meritorious 
acts” (Ned. 22a, D). “He who in his wrath tears 
his goods or garments is like a worshiper of idols, 
for it is written: ‘There shall no strange god be in 
thee’ (Ps. lxxxi. 10 [A. V. 9]): this is the evil spirit 
that enters man through anger” (Shab. 1050). 

&In three things à man is tested: in his cup 
(bekoso), his purse (bekiso), and his anger (beka‘ aso)" 
(Er. 65b). The verse, “ All the days of the afflicted 
are evil” (Prov. xv. 15), refers to the quick-tempered 
(B. B. 145b). “His life is no life” (Pes. 1135); “his 
anger is the only profit he has " (Kid. 41a, Eccl. R. 
to vii. 9). “By what virtue didst thou merit a long 
life?" was the question put to Ze'ira or to Adda b. 
Ahabah; and the answer was: “I never excited anger 
in my household ” (Ta‘anit, 205); “every irritable man 
is a fool” (Koh. R. to xi. 10). 

Still there is also a righteous Anger. The verse, 
“Better is anger than laughter" (Eccl. vii. 3), is 
explained in Koh. R. ad /oc.; better would have been 
the Anger which David should have displayed to- 
ward Ámnon and Adonijah than the laughter of 
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justice over their fall as described in II Sam. xiii. 93, 
I Kings, i. 6. If the learned man becomes angry, 
it is the zeal for the Law that makes 
Righteous him so; for “Is not my word like a fire, 
Anger. saith the Lord, and likea hammer that 
breaketh the rock in, pieces?” (Jer. 
xxiii. 29, Meb.). Nevertheless the scholar should also 
accustom himself to mildness of temper (Ta‘anit, 4a). 
In a public address Rabbi Jose once said: “ Father 
Elijah was quick-tempered" ; whereupon the prophet 
failed to appear to him for three days. On the fol- 
lowing day, Rabbi Jose inquired of Elijah why he 
was absent. "Because you called me quick-tem- 
pered," was the answer. “Thou hast only cor- 
roborated my opinion of thee," said R. Jose (Sanh. 
113a, b). K. 


ANGLO-ISRAELISM: A theory which iden- 
tifies the Anglo-Saxon race with the Lost Ten 
Tribes. Its adherents, who claim that the promises 
given to Israel will be fulfilled with regard to Eng- 
land and America, are said to number 2,000,000 in 
England and the United States; and at one time 
they included in their ranks a member of the Eng- 
lish House of Lords and a colonial bishop of the 
Church of England. They have issued several 
weeklies in defense of their views; and there is one 
publisher in London whose publications are devoted 
entirely to the cause. Strictly speaking, the believ- 
ers in Anglo-Israelism do not form a sect, as most 
of its members retain communion with the Church of 
England, and they only hold their views as a supple- 
mentary pious opinion. 

The first person who seems to have broached these 
views was the eccentric RICHARD BROTHERS (1757— 

1824), who styled himself * Nephew of 
History of the Almighty," and, in his * Revealed 
Movement. Knowledge" (1794), claimed to be de- 
scended from David and prophesied 
that he would be revealed as prince of the Hebrews 
on Nov. 19, 1795. In 1822 Brothers published his 
"Correct Account of the Invasion of England by 
the Saxons, Showing the English Nation to be De- 
scendants of the Lost Ten Tribes," which may be 
regarded as the foundation of the movement. He 
ras followed by J. Wilson (“ Our Israelitish Origin,” 
1845), who placed the theory upon its present basis; 
by W. Carpenter (“Israelites Found”), and by F. R. 
A. Glover (“England the Remnant of Judah”); and 
the movement obtained a somewhat distinguished 
adherent in C. Piazzi Smith, astronomer royal for 
Scotland, who in his bizarre work, “ Our Inheritance 
in the Great Pyramid," attempted to prop up the 
cause by showing the identity of British weightsand 
measures with those of the ancient Egyptians and He- 
brews. The chief representative, however, in Eng- 
land was Epwarp Hinz, of whose "Identification 
of the British Nation with Lost Israel,” London, 
1871, a quarter million copies are said to have been 
sold. He also published for several years a weekly 
journal, “The Nation’s Leader,” and a monthly 
magazine, “Life from the Dead.” In America the 
chief leaders of the movement appear to have been 
G. W. Greenwood, who published a monthly jour- 
nal, “Heir of the World,” New York, 1880, and 
Rev. W. H. Poole, of Detroit, Mich. The theory 
has even extended to Germany, though it does not 
appear to have attracted much notice there. A 
work by S. Backhaus, “Die Germanen ein Semi- 
tischer Volksstamm,” appeared in Berlin in 1878. 

The theory of Anglo-Israelism is based upon an 
extremely literal interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, as represented by King James’s version and by 
an application of texts brought together from the 
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prophecies about Israel; and its advocates attempt to 
bring their readers into the dilemma that England 
and its colonies must be the Israel to 
whom the promises were made in the 
Bible, or that these promises have been 
unfulfilled. At the start, distinction 
is made between the ultimate fates of Israel and 
Judah. For the former all the blessings of the 
Bible are reserved; whereas the latter, represented 
in modern times by the Jews, are to experience 
all the eurses threatened to the backsliding people in 
the prophecies. Itis pointed out that while in the 
prophecies Israel will change his name (Hosea, i. 9), 
be numberless (bid. ii. 1), dwell in, islands (Isa. 
Xxiv, 15) with colonies and be the chief of the na- 
tions (Micah, v. 8), Judah will be a by word (Jer. 
Xv. 4) The “isles” (Isa. xli. 1, xlii. 4), to which Is- 
rael was banished, were to be north (Jer. iii. 19) and 
west (Isa. xxiv. 15) of Palestine, and to be in a 
cold climate, since it is said: “Heat nor sun will 
smite them” (Isa. xlix. 10). It was further prophe- 
sied that the isles would become too small for Israel 
(Isa. xlix. 19) and that Israel should be a nation 
and company of nations (Gen. xxxv. 11). It would, 
therefore, have colonies (Isa. xlix. 20, liv. 8), so 
that it might surround the nations (Deut. xxxii. 7-9) 
and be above them all (Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, xxvili. 
1). The children of Israel will always know and 
recognize the Lord (Isa. lix. 21, xlix. 
3), which of course is interpreted to 
mean, * will be members of the true 
Church of England." "The Anglo- 
Israelites triumphantly ask, * What nation save Eng- 
land corresponds to all these prophetic signs?” In 
further confirmation it is pointed out that one of 
the tribes of Manasseh was to become an independent 
nation (Gen. xlviii. 19): the United States obviously 
represents Manasseh. Both Ephraim and Manasseh 
shall exterminate the aborigines (“push the people 
together”)in the countries into which they spread 
(Deut. xxxiii. 17). The lion and the unicorn are re- 
ferred to in Num. xxiv. 8, 9; while the American 
eagle is intended in the prophecy in Ezek. xvii, 8. 
The promise that Israel ^shall possess the gates of 
his enemies ? (Gen. xxii. 17, xxiv. 60) is taken to be 
fulfilled in the possession by England of Gibraltar, 
Malta, Heligoland, Aden, and Singapore. Finally, 

it was prophesied that Isracl should bear another 
name (Isa. Ixv. 15) and speak another tongue (Isa. 
xxviii. 11). Al these characteristics of Israel, as dis- 
tinguished from Judah, are fulfilled, it is contended, 

in England, its colonies, and the United States. 

The historical connection of the ancestors of the 
English with the Lost Ten Tribes is deduced as 
follows: The Ten Tribes were transferred to Baby- 
lon about 720 p.c. ; and simultaneously, according to 
Herodotus, the Scythians, including the tribe of 
the Saccze, appeared in the same district; the pro- 
genitors of the Saxons afterward passed over into 
Denmark—the “mark” or country of the tribe of 
Dan—and thence to England. Another branch of 

the tribe of Dan which remained “in 

Historic ships” (Judges, v. 17) made its appear- 
Connection. ance in Ireland under the title of 

"'Tuatha-da-Danan." Tephi, a de- 
scendant of the royal house of David, arrived in 
Ireland, according to the native annals, in 580 B.C. 
From her was descended Feargus More, king of 
Argyl, an ancestor of Queen Victoria, who thus 
fulfilled the prophecy that “the line of David shall 
rule for ever and ever" (II Chron. xiii. 5, xxi. 7). 
The Irish branch of the Danites brought with them 
Jacob’s stone, which hag always been used as the 
coronation -stone of the kings of Scotland and... 
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England, and is now preserved in Westminster AbD- 
bey. Somewhat inconsistently, the prophecy that the 
Canaanites should trouble Israel (Num. xxxiii. 55, 
Josh. xxiii. 18) is applied to the Irish. The land of 
Arzareth, to which the Israelites were transplanted 
(II Esd. xiii. 45), is identified with Ireland by di- 
viding the former name into two parts, the former 
of which is erez, or “land”; the latter, Av, or “Ire.” 
Philology, of a somewhat primitive kind, is also 
brought in to support the theory: the many Biblical 
and quasi-Jewish names borne by Eng- 


Philolog- lishmen are held to prove their Israel- 
ical Ar-  itishorigin (H. E. Nicholls, “Surnames 
guments. ofthe English People”). Anattempt 


has been made to derive the English 
language itself from Hebrew (R. Govell, * English 
Derived from Hebrew”). Thus, “bairn ” is derived 
from bar (“son”), * berry" from peri (“fruit”), “ gar- 
den” from gedar, “kid " from gedi, “scale” from 
shekel, and “kitten” from quiton (katon =“ little ”). 
The termination “ish” is identified with the Hebrew 
ish (“man”); “Spanish” means * Spain-man”; while 
“British” is identified with Berit-ish (* man of the 
covenant”). Perhaps the most curious of these phil- 
ological identifications is that of “jig” with chag 
(hag =“ festival”). : 

Altogether, by the application of wild guesswork 
about historical origins and philological analogies, 
and by a slavishly literal interpretation of selected 
phrases of prophecy, a case Was made out for the 
identification of the British race with the Lost Ten 
Tribes of Israel sufficient to satisfy uncritical per- 
sons desirous of finding their pride of race confirmed 
by Holy Scripture. The whole theory rests upon 
an identification of the word “isles” in the Eng- 
lish version of the Bible unjustified by modern 
philology, which identifies the original word with 
“coasts? or “distant lands” without any implica- 
tion of their being surrounded by the sea. Modern 
ethnography does not confirm in any way the iden- 
tification of the Irish with a Semitic people; while 
the English can be traced back to the Scandinavians, 
of whom there is no trace in Mesopotamia at any 
period of history. English isa branch of the Arvan 
stock of languages, and has no connection with He- 
brew. The whole movement is chiefly interesting 
as a reductio ad absurdum of too literal an interpre- 
tation of the prophecies. 

The Anglo-Israelite theory has of recent years 
been connected with the persecutions of the Jews, 
in which the Anglo-Israelites see further confirma- 
tion of their position by the carrying out of the 
threats prophesied against J udah. This side of the 
subject has been dealt with by T. R. Howlett in 
“An Anglo-Israel Jewish Problem,” Philadelphia, 
1892; supplement, 1894. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the works mentioned above, the chief 
sources from which this article has been drawn are E. Hine, 
The British Nation Identified avith Lost Israel, London, 
1871, and W. H. Poole, Anglo-Israel, or the Saxon Race 
Proved to be the Lost Tribes of Israel, Detroit, 1889. See 
also P. Cassel, Ueber die Abstammung der Englischen Na- 
tion. Berlin, 1880, and S. Beruatto, Britannia-Isracl ossia 
gli Ebrei nella Questione d'Oriente, Rome, 1880. Much 
information is also contained in the journals Anglo-Israel 
and Banner of Israel, both published in London, and Heir 
of the World, published in New York. The Anglo-Israelite 
theory has also been criticized in the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, xxxv. 65 et seq., and the Church Quar- 
terly Review, xvii. 34 et seq. J 


ANGLO-JEWISH ASSOCIATION : An or- 
ganization formed by Jews of the British empire 
having for its objects the promotion of social, moral, 
and intellectual progress among the Jews; and the 
obtaining of protection for those who may suffer in 
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consequence of being Jews. Some far-seeing and 
large-minded men, among them the late Dr. Benisch 
and the Rev. Dr. A. Lówy (late secretary of the 
association), had many years before its establish- 
ment conceived the idea of forming a society on 
lines similar to those of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle in Paris; but it was not until after the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71 that an opportunity 
presented itself for the realization of their idea. 
Grave apprehensions were entertained that the work 
of the Alliance, interrupted by the war, would suffer 
through want of means; that the unhappy feud, 
which had estranged the two powerful nations of 
France and Germany, would, for some time to come 
at least, prevent the Jews in both countries from co- 
operating even in works of philanthropy, and that 
unless help came from without, disorganization, if 
not dissolution, must be the inevitable result. lt was 
thought also that it was time a body so prosperous, 
influential, and sympathetic as the English Jews 
should take its stand by the side of the other sec- 
tions of Jewry, and share in a movement ful of 
promise for the welfare of the Jewish race; and at 
the same time should give the best conceivable 
evidence of their sympathy with their brethren 
in France. These were the objects which guided 
the promoters of the Anglo-Jewish Association; but 
taking into consideration the position occupied by 
Qreat Britain, it was from the outset thought de- 
sirable that the right of independent action should 
be reserved to the new society. While it works in 
the utmost harmony with the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, this right has ever since been maintained. 
A large number of prominent members of the 
Jewish community in London gave their adhesion 
to the movement, and the Anglo- 
Jewish Association was formally con- 
stituted at a public meeting held on 
July 2, 1871. Efforts were made at 
once to obtain members throughout the United 
Kingdom and in the British. colonies, and within 
the first year branches were formed in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham, and promises of sup- 
port were received from Cape Colony and some of 
the Australian colonies. That these promises were 
kept, and that the work of the Anglo-Jewish Associ- 
ation has since then enlisted the sympathy of Jews in 
many quarters of the globe, may be inferred from 
the fact that in 1900 the society had 96 branches; 
viz., 21 in the United Kingdom, 14 in the Colonies, 
British settlements, and foreign countries, and 1 in 
India. In this respect the Anglo-Jewish Association 
forms a powerful link between the Jews in all parts 
of the British dominions, for there is no other Jew- 
ish body in the United Kingdom with such exten- 
sive ramifications. The late Professor Jacob Waley 
was elected the first president of the association; 
the vice-presidents were Dr. Benisch, Sir Francis 
H. Goldsmid, Mr. (afterward Sir) Julian Goldsmid, 
Sir George Jessel (then solicitor-general), Sir David 
Salomons, Mr. Reuben D. Sassoon, and Sir John 
(then Mr. Serjeant) Simon. Of these gentlemen 
(five of whom were at the time members of Parlia- 
ment) only Mr. Sassoon survives, and his name still 
appears in the list of vice-presidents. After the first 
year Professor Waley was compelled by ill health 
to resign the office of president. The vacancy was 
filled by the election of Baron Henry de Worms 
(now Lord Pirbright), who held the office for four- 
teen years. On his resignation in 1886, Sir Julian 
CGoldsmid was elected president and continued in 
office until the latter part of 1895, when the state 
of his health necessitated his resignation, and Mr. 
Claude G. Montefiore was then elected his successor. 
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The present vice-presidents are the chief rabbi, 
Dr. H. Adler; Mr. Ellis A. Franklin (who is also 
treasurer), Mr. Alfred G. Henriques, Mr. Benjamin 


Kisch, Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, Sir 
George Faudel-Phillips, Lord Rothschild, Mr. Leo- 
pold de Rothschild, Sir Edward Sassoon, M.P. ; Mr. 
Reuben D. Sassoon, and Mr. Leopold Schloss. These 
names, as well as the list of members of the Council, 
show that the governing body of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association contains within its ranks representatives 
of every section of religious thought in the Jewish 
communities of England. 

On two important occasions the association has 
not acted independently. In the very first year of 
its existence it was called upon to take up the cause 
of the persecuted Jews in Rumania. But in view of 
the fact that it had not then secured all the support, 
either personal or financial, that it required, the 
Council thought it desirable to assist in the forma- 
tion of a special “Rumanian Committee,” consisting 

mainly of its own members, and with 

The Sir Francis Goldsmid, a vice-president 
Rumanian of the association, as its chairman. 
and Russo- As a consequence of the appointment 

Jewish of this committee, a great meeting 
Committees. was held at the Mansion House early 

in 1872, when Lord Shaftesbury, the 
bishop of London, many members of Parliament, 
and representatives of almost all the great city houses 
concurred in a cry of righteous indignation against 
the oppression of the Rumanian Jews. About four 
years later the association, at the request of the Ru- 
manian Committee, resumed charge of the duties 
previously undertaken by that committee. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that down to the present 
time the condition of the Rumanian Jews has never 
ceased to occupy the attention of the association. 
Again in 1882, when the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia attained such dimensions as to arouse general 
indignation, the association assisted in the formation 
of a special Russo-JEwisi COMMITTEE, representing 
all sections of the community. 

Apart from these two great occasions, in which, 
for the reasons already stated, the association did 
not, as a body, take an active part, there have 
been, during the past twenty-nine years, innumerable 
cases in which it has interposed, usually with suc- 
cess, on behalf of victims of oppression or persecu- 
tion. ‘These cases have been of the most varied 
character. Sometimes it has been to quell an act- 
ual rising of a fanatical populace against the Jews, 
sometimes to nip in the bud an anticipated émeute: 
atone time to rescue from prison, or to procure a 
fair trial for Jews falsely accused or the victims of 
a vindictive or fanatical official; at another to obtain 
redress for a man unjustly punished, or compensa- 
tion for a family deprived of its head in some relig- 
ious broil; to procure the revocation or mitigation 
of degrading regulations affecting Jews, or the re- 
moval of a hostile governor or other official. 

Not a single year has passed without the associ- 
ation being called upon to take action in one or 
more matters arising out of injustice, oppression, 
or persecution; but it is some satisfaction to find 
that, apart from the standing grievances in Russia 
and Rumania, cases of official persecution in which 
government connivance may be suspected tend to 
become more and more rare. 

In this department of its work, the association 
has at all times received the most ready and cordial 
cooperation from the Foreign Oftice, quite irrespec- 
tive of the party politics of the government in office 
for the time being. In many instances, indeed, 
communications from the Foreign Office have been 


the means of calling attention to cases upon which 
action has been subsequently taken. 


In addition to this, the educational field of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association has been largely ex- 
tended, and only awaits increased resources for its 

further development. With the ex- 


Edu- ception of schools under its own con- 
cational  trolat Bombay, Jerusalem (the Evelina 
Work. de Rothschild School for Girls), and 


Mogador (Morocco) the Council em- 
ploys its energies in the direction of education by 
heiping to maintain schools of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle in various parts of the East. Striking 
testimony to the efficiency of several of these schools 
is to be found in the fact that Moslem and Christian 
parents of high standing have sent their children as 
paying pupils. It may be roughly estimated that 
the association has assisted in the education of no 
less than 40,000 children. In the year 1899, the num- 
ber of children receiving education in schools sub- 
ventioned by the association was 9,418; viz., 5,666 
boys, 8,497 girls, and 255 infants of both sexes. 
The total of the subventions amounted to £2,848 
($14, 240). 

Before the association had been many years in 
existence an arrangement was made with the Lon- 
don Committee of Deputies of British Jews with the 
view of preventing the possibility of the two bod- 
ies acting independently of each other in matters 
involving applications to the British government. 
The importance of some such arrangement was at 
once recognized, and a formalcompact was entered 
into in 1878, which has ever since been adhered to, 
and has resulted in uniformly harmonious action. 
This compact has indeed been carried out beyond 
the mere letter, for the two bodies have on several 
occasions acted jointly in presenting addresses to 
foreign potentates. 

In the year 1893, the late Baron de Hirsch pre- 
sented the Anglo-Jewish Association with 3,600 
fully paid-up shares of £100 each in the Jewish Col- 
onization Association, which he had then formed 
for the purpose of carrying on permanently the work 

he had initiated for removing Jews 
Jewish Col- from countries where they were perse- 

onization cuted and settling them in lands where 

Asso- they could live under happier auspices. 

ciation. Shortly before his death in 1896, the 

baron (who had in the meanwhile be- 
come a vice-president of the association) gave this 
body another proof of his confidence by requesting 
it to accept a further number of shares to be held in 
trust for the Alliance Israélite Universelle, which is 
not competent by French law to hold shares in a pub- 
lic company. A few weeks later the baron increased 
the holding of each institution in the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association by 995 shares, making a total for 
each body of 4,595 shares, from which, however, no 
pecuniary benefits accrue to the holders. The Anglo- 
Jewish Association is entitled to one representative 
on the Council of Administration of the Jewish Col- 
onization Association, and this position was held in 
1900 by the president, Mr. Claude G. Montefiore. 

M. D. 


ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORICAL EXHI- 
BITION: An exposition held at the Royal Albert 
Hall London, England, during April, May, and 
June, 1887, in which were collected and shown most 
of the antiquarian remains illustrating the history 
of the Jews in England, together with a collection of 
objects of ecclesiastical art and miscellaneous Jewish 
antiquities. The idea of the exhibition originated 
with Isidore Spielman, who enlisted the cooperation 
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of a large number of English antiquaries. The presi- 
dent of the exhibition was F. D. Mocatta. 


The exhibits included a large number of shetarot, 
or Hebrew deeds, relating to the transactions of the 
early English Jews; numerous portraits of Anglo- 
Jewish worthies, with engravings and caricatures 
bearing upon their lives; a collection of exhibits from 
the Beni Israel community of India, and numerous 
specimens of ancient Jewish coins. Two collections 
of objects of Jewish ecclesiastical art—one by M. 
Strauss of Paris, the other by R. D. Sassoon of Lon- 
don—attracted considerable attention. The various 
objects were arranged as indicated on the accom- 
panying plan. 

During the exhibition a number of lectures were 
given on the various phases of Jewish history illus- 


1, 3, 5, 7, 9. Synagogue Paraphernalia. 
2, 4, 6, 8. Coins. 
11-15. Ecclesiastical Art. 
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trated by it; and these papers were subsequently 
published in book form. They included an address 
by the eminent: historian Graetz, who visited London 
expressly to deliver it. Under the auspices of the 
exhibition the shetarot were edited and published ; 
while an edition de luxe of the catalogue of the exhi- 
bition, with 98 full-page illustrations, put on per- 
manent record many of the most interesting objects 
shown. A distinct revival of interest in the history 
of the Jews in England can be traced to the exhibi- 
tion, as well as a renewed taste for beautiful objects 
of Jewish ecclesiastical art. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Report of the Executive Committee given 
only in the edition de luxe of the Catalogue of the Amglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition, pp. 207-214, London, 1887, 
where full details are given. J 


ANGLO-JEWISH MAGAZINE, THE. See 
PERIODICALS. 


PLAN OF THE ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORICAL EXHIBITION. LONDON, 1887. 
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ANGOULEME: Town in the department of Cha- 


rente, France, where, about 1240. a controversy took 


place between Nathan ben Joseph Official, and the 
bishop of Angouléme. In a letter to the bishops of 
Angouléme, Pope Gregory IX. (1227-41) expressed 
his deep dissatisfaction at the persecutions of the 
Jews of that place by the Crusaders. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 63. 
M. B. 


ANGRO-MAINYUSH. See AHRIMAN. 


ANGYAL (ENGEL), ANNA: Hungarian au- 
thor; born at Veszprim, 1848, died 1874; the daugh- 
ter of a teacher in the town of Hód-Mezó- Vásárhely. 
Versed in the literature of Hungary, France, and 


22, 24. Tapestries, Hangings. 
23-28, 31. Articles used in Worship. 
37. Beni Israel Collection. 


Germany, from a very early age, she began her 
literary career in hersixteenth year. Her first novel, 
* Adventures of a Hungarian Family,” was published 
in the “ Szegedi Hiradó,” a Hungarian magazine. In 
1865 she published in the “ Magyar Izsráelita " a short 
novel entitled “Prejudices,” in which she described 
the condition of the Jews in Hungary. Her histor- 
ical novel,“ Jlonka és Elemér," was published in 1868. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Jiidische Frauen, 300, 801. g 


ANGYAL (ENGEL), DAVID: Hungarian 
writer; born November 30, 1857. After graduating 
from the University of Budapest he was appointed 
high-school teacher in that city and in spite of ab- 
sorbing duties distinguished himself as a writer on 
history and literature. Among his more important 
works are: “Berzsenyi Dániel” (1879), “Késmárk 
Tököly Imre, 1657-1705 " (1882), and “ Magyarország 


Anhalt i 
Animal Worship 


Története II. Mátyástól III. Ferdinand Haláláig ” 
(The History of Hungary from Matthias II. to the 
Death of Ferdinand III.) (1889). The last work forms 
the sixth volume of Szilágyi's “Hungarian National 
History,” which was published on the occasion of 
the millennial celebration of the existence of the 
Hungarian realm. He has translated several works 
by Macaulay, Paul Janet, etc., into Hungarian, con- 
tributed several historical essays to the periodical 
press, and edited the works of the poets Kölcsey and 
Kisfaludy. Angyal has been baptized. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas, Lexikon, i. 666: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók 
Tara, vol.i. 
M. W. 


ANHALT: An ancient principality of Germany, 
now a state of the German empire; formerly divided 
into four duchies: Anhalt-Bernburg, Anhalt-Dessau, 
Anhalt-Kóthen, and Anhalt-Zerbst. Its former cap- 
ital was Zerbst, a town on a tributary of the Elbe, 
situated about ten miles northwest of Dessau. Jews 
are known to have been permitted to live here before 
the year 1440, and it is said that the *Jüdenstrasse ” 
(Jews’ Street) dates from the fifteenth century. Ac- 
cording to an agreement made in 1460 and à docu- 
ment drawn up in 1488, the revenue derived from 
the Jews was to be divided between the prince of 
Anhalt and the town of Zerbst. The Jews owned 
no real estate there, and seem to have lived in the 
town at irregular intervals, and then only in small 
numbers. ' In 1774 several families from Dessau set- 
tled at Zerbst. But the settlement of Jews in other 
towns of the duchy is even more recent than this. 

At Bernburg, also the capital of the duchy of An- 
halt with which its name is linked, a city situated on 
the Saale, there was a synagogue in 1454; and here, 
in 1462, Bernhard VIL, prince of Bernburg, sold to 
Tile Goldschmidt a house near the * Joddenschulen.? 

In Dessau, the capital of the duchy of Anhalt- 
Dessau, a city about eighty miles southwest of Berlin, 
à small number of Jews lived in 1621. Here Prince 
George II. permitted them to build a synagogue, and 
he gave them the use ofa cemetery as well as a piece 
of land for a hospital (Aekdesh). In the villages of 
Anhalt-Dessau the Jews lived in large numbers. 

In 1764 Prince Leopold granted the Jews a consti- 
tution and issued regulations for the maintenance of 
their credit. He abolished the poll-tax in 1804, and 
permitted the Jews of Woerlitz to builda synagogue. 
In the same year Leopold recognized the Franzschule 
as a Jewish public school. 

Important Hebrew printing-houses existed at Kö- 
then from 1622 to 1717, and at Jessnitz from 1719 
to 1726. The Jews of the principality were com- 
pelled to take family names at Bernburg in 1810, at 
Köthen in 1811, and at Dessau in 1822. In 1810 civil 
rights were granted in Bernburg, and in 1811 in 
Kóthen. In 1848 all restrictions were abolished. 

Anhalt is remarkable for the great number of Jew- 
ish scholars it has produced. Moses Mendelssohn and 
Ludwig Philippson came from Dessau; the historian 
Jost, from Bernburg: the mathematician Unger, from 
Coswig; the philosopher Steinthal, from Gróbzi g;and 
the preacher Salomon, from Sandersleben. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Juden unter d. Anhaltischen Mark- 
grafen von Brandenburg, in Allg. Zeit. d. Jud. 1840, No. 
19; D. Caim, Dic Stellung der Juden in Anhalt, ib., 1866, 
Nos. 40 and 41; Anhaltische Juden in Jiidisches Volksblatt, 
ed. L. Philippson, 1864, xi. Nos. 12 and 13. AT 


ANI, ANIDA, or ADAFINA : Among Spanish 
Jews, a dish composed of beans, peas, fat meat, and 
eggs, placed in an oven over Friday night, and eaten 
at the Sabbath meal. The Ani, called by the German 
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Jews Schalet, was regarded by the Inquisition as con- 
clusive evidence of Jewish practises against Maranos. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rev. Et. Juives, xviii. 874, xxxvii. 207. 


M. K. 


ANILAI and ASINAI: Robber chieftains. 
Two Jewish boys of Nehardea in Babylonia were 
apprenticed by their widowed mother to a weaver. 
Having been punished for laziness by their master, 
they ran away and became freebooters in the marsh- 
lands of the Euphrates. There they gathered about 
them a large number of discontented Jews, organ- 
izing troops, and levying forced contributions on 
the shepherds, and finally established a little robber- 
state at the forks of the Euphrates. One Sabbath 
they were surprised by the Parthian ruler of Baby- 
lonia, but they determined to fight regardless of 
the day of rest, and defeated their assailant so com- 
pletely that the Parthian king Artaban III. (about 
10-40), who was just then en gaged in putting down 
a rebellion, resolved to make use of such brave Jews 
to keep the satraps in check. He concluded an alli- 
ance with them, entrusting them with the control of 
that portion of Babylonia which they already occu- 
pied. They then built fortifications, and the little 
state lasted for fifteen years (about 18-88). Its down- 
fall was brought about by the marriage of Anilai 
with the widow of a Parthian general, whom he had 
attacked and killed in battle. He tolerated the idola- 
try of his foreign wife, and met the religious objec- 
tions of his people with violence, thus estranging his 
followers and sowing dissension among them. After 
Asinai had been poisoned by his brother’s wife for 
his too frank utterances, Anilai assumed the leader- 
ship of his troops. He sought to divert them with 
wars, and succeeded in capturing Mithridates, gov- 
ernor of Parthyene, and son-in-law of the kin g. He. 
Soon, however, released Mithridates, fearing that Ar- 
taban might take vengeance on the Babylonian Jews 
for his death. Being signally defeated by Mithridates 
in a subsequent engagement, he was forced to with- 
draw to the forests, where he lived by plundering 
the Babylonian villages about Nehardea, until his 
resources were exhausted and the little robber-state 
disappeared. Babylonian hatred of the Jews, long 
restrained from fear of Anilai,now broke forth afresh, 
and the Jews fled from the persecutions to Seleucia 
without finding there the desired peace. 

[The name Anilai is identical with “ Hanilai” in 
Talmudic literature. This was, for example, the 
name of the father of the well-known haggadist 
Tanhum b. Hamilas (Bacher, “ Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 
627). w. B.] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Antiquitates, xviii. 9. 

A. Bt. 

ANIMAL FABLES IN TALMUD AND 
MIDRASH. See /Esor's FABLES, also FABLES, 


ANIMAL OFFERINGS. See SACRIFICE. 


ANIMAL WORSHIP: This is an expression 
which needs careful definition, since it is understood 
and explained in various ways. A distinction has 
to be made between a strict and a loose employment 
of the expression. On the one hand, a difference 
must be noted between actual devotion to, or serv- 
ice of, an object and the mere recognition of such 
an object as divine or supernatural. On the other 
hand, care must be taken to avoid confounding the 
direct worship of an animal with the use of the ani- 
mal as a symbol of the real object of worship. 

In the strictest sense of the words, it is doubtful 
whether Animal Worship ever existed in any large 
portion of the Hebrew community; but, in a wider 
sense, there were instances which àre worthy of close 
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attention. Generally speaking, there were three dis- 
tinct occasions on which religious sentiment toward 
animals resulted in superstitious awe or actual cere- 
monial service. 
The first or lowest mode of Animal Worship is that 
form of deference or veneration which arises from the 
persuasion that certain animals are in- 
First Form vested with demoniacal powers. Such 


of Wor-  anotionis universal among savage and 
ship: Be- semicivilized peoples, and stil sur- 

liefin vives to a great extent among mem- 
Demons. bers of the most cultivated of mod- 


ern communities. The whole ancient 
Semitic population of western Asia was infected with 
this superstition, which manifested itself in many 
different ways. In Babylonia it was especially rife. 
Hundreds of spirits are referred to in the religious 
cunciform texts. Every condition and activity of hu- 
man life was subject to their influence; and their 
forms and characteristics were as various as their 
occupations. Among the ancient Arabs demons of 
all sorts and grades, generally representing the deni- 
zens of the desert, were known as “jinn ” (genii); and 
this well-known term may be here used to include 
the demonized animals with which the Hebrews and 
their neighbors were most familiar. Both the Baby- 
lonian and the Arabian systems of belief are of prime 
importance in the elucidation of the Bible. The latter 
system, having been longer known and studied, is for 
the present the more available. The 
Character- “jinn” were related to ordinary ani- 
istics of the mals, somewhat as the gods were re- 
«Jinn." lated to man. Thatis to say, certain 
animals were invested with superhu- 
nan, orat least extrahuman, attributes. "Theirqual- 
ities were not, however, of a high or spiritual char- 
acter, and for the most part they remained animals 
socially and morally. "Their chief attribute was the 
power to assume various shapes, including that of 
man; and occasionally they adopted the human form 
permanently. Yet asa class they stood aloof from 
men; so that they could not be really worshiped, but 
were feared as foes or prized as allies. They were 
usually maleficent, but occasionally beneficent. The 
generic Hebrew designation seems to have been 
shedim, a word which was also used by the Baby- 
lonians for a very large class of animal demons. 
Their animal character isindicated by several names 
applied to them, which names mean primarily 
“hairy.” In Moslem legend Balkis, the queen of 
Sheba wedded to Solomon, had hair on her ankles, 
and was thus shown to be by descent a “ jinnee.” 
Of this race may be the se'?rim, or hairy creatures, 
of the Hebrews. The Lilith (Assyrian lelit) of Isa. 
xxxiv. 14 is a species of nightmare. Other de- 
moniacal creatures are mentioned in Isa. xiii. 21. It 
is probable that most, if not all, of such allusions to 
classes or types of demons are exilic or postexilic; 
and but scanty information is available as to the ani- 
mal cults of earlier times in Israel. The statement of 
Deut. xxxii. 17 (compare Ps. cvi. 97) is, however, a 
general indication. 
One of the most prominent of the demons, the 
serpent, was raised to exceptional distinction among 
the Babylonians, the Arabs, and the 
The Róle Hebrews. Many qualities united in 
of the the serpent to make it an object of 
Serpent.  superstitious regard, as it still is, more 
or less, to practically the whole human 
race. Among these attributes were its faculty of 
sudden appearance and disappearance, its flexibil- 
ity, its rapid changes of posture and shape, its 
haunting of obscure and uncanny places, its subter- 
ranean abode, its ubiquity on land or water, its ap- 
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parent kinship with many sorts of elusive beings, 
great and small, marine, terrestrial, and aerial. It 
seemed to have kinship even with the flying cloud 
and the forked lightning, the celestial “ tannin ” (Isa. 
xxvii. i.; Job, vii. 12), the leviathan (Job, iii. 8; Isa. 
xxvii. 1) the Babylonian tiamat, or the dragon. 
The highest function attributed to the serpent is that 
of the primal tempter of man (Gen. iii. )—a conception 
which is both Hebrew and Babylonian, But it had 
many rôles of a less exceptional kind. Serpents 
were often maleficent, but often also beneficent. 
From their watchfulness they were held to be the 
natural guardians of groves, rocky recesses, and other 
animal retreats; and when such abodes of lower life 
were converted to the uses of man, they still re- 
mained as sentinels, and were naturally promoted to 
be the protectors of gardens and estates, fountains 
and streams, and became the familiar demons of homes 
and sanctuaries. 'Thus, boundary-stones in Baby- 
lonia were decorated with images of serpents and 
scorpions as terrors to the trespasser or the invader 
(compare the BRAZEN SERPENT of the Hebrews). 

Even in Israel some form of demoniacal supersti- 
tions must have been more or less secretly practised 
for centuries, since we find that in the gloomy time 
just before the captivity of Judah, images of noxious 
creatures were portrayed or carved on aninner wall 
of the Temple (Ezek. viii. 10). Evidently a desper- 
ate resort was had to the baser animal spirits during 
the utter lapse of faith and hope among the leaders 
of thenation. Strange to say, this nearest approach 
to direct Animal Worship recorded in the Bible was 
made just at the close of the national existence. 
Robertson Smith has suggested that this was a revi- 
val of a totemic ritual. 

A second source of the religious veneration of ani- 
mals is found in the primitive notion of the kinship 
and ultimate identity of all forms of life, vegetable 
and animal, human and celestial. This notion ex- 
plains, in part at least, the existence of sacred trees 
among so many ancient peoples. To a large extent 
also this sense of kinship was the basis of religious 
devotion in many forms. It was, for example, both 
the cause and the effect of ancestor worship. The 
kinship between national or tribal gods and their 
worshipers is a familiar belief. But it is also a sig- 
nificant fact that certain animals, usually possessed 
of demoniacal or superhuman powers, were sacred 
to many tribes and families of primitive men by 
virtue of a fancied kinship between them. Such a be- 
lief has been ascribed by recent authoritative writers 
to the earliest society of ancient Israel, as well as 
to the original Semites from whom they were de- 
scended. And it has been plausibly maintained that 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals 
was due to the circumstance that the latter were 
sacred and, therefore, forbidden as food on ordinary 
occasions. The sacredness depended upon a sup- 
posed kinship between the tribesmen and the ani- 
mals in question, such as is the basis of totemism in 
many savage communities, ancient and modern. 

It happened, however, that at special 
Clean and seasons such unclean animals were ac- 

Unclean tually eaten, and that, too, at sacrificial 
Animals feasts. The meaning of this ceremony 
Contrasted. is apparently twofold: The tribe or 

clan ratifies its union or covenant with 
its animal kindred; and, by partaking of the flesh, 
its members derive some communion with the super- 
natural life, which is an attribute of the sacred ani- 
mal. Now, it-would be expected that if there had 
been any time in the history of Israel when such cere- 
monies were observed, it would have been when de- 
generate members of the community were mixed 
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with a heathen population. Such a time occurred 
toward the end of the Exile, described in Isa. Ixv, 
and Ixvi., when swine and dogs and mice, the most 
unclean of animals, were eaten by certain Hebrews 
living among the Babylonians. It is more than a 
coincidence that in the Bible and elsewhere these 
very animals have specially demoniacal qualities or 

associations. 
The third cause of the religious veneration of ani- 
mals is the desire to have acknowledged deities, as 
distinguished from mere demons, rep- 


Third or resented by some visible, tangible ob- 
Symbolic ject or image, which may impress the 
Type of imagination and excite faith and de- 
Worship. votion. This does not refer to the 


deities that may have been developed 

out of the “jinn,” or animal demons, and which thus 
continued to image forth, in the form in which they 
were adored, the original animal whose supposed 
spiritual essence swayed the credulous fancy of an 
earlier people, but rather to those prominent in- 
stances of animal cults in which the qualities of great 
national or tribal gods are symbolically expressed by 
the characteristics of certain animals chosen as their 
visible representatives. The typical Biblical instance 
is that of the so-called bull- or calf-worship of north- 
ern Israel, with which may be included the worship 
of the golden calf made by Aaron before Mount 
Sinai. This latter is of importance in so far as it 
shows the traditional and inveterate character of the 
cult, since Ex. xxxii. was probably intended for il- 
lustrative purposes and asa prophetic object-lesson. 
The explanation of this influential cult 

Explana- is wide and comprehensive. Israel 
tionofBull- was heir to many forms of Semitic be- 
or Calf- lief; and religious symbolism had be- 
Worship. gun in early ages among peoples to 
which, both through racial descent and 

historic association, Israel owed much of its culture. 
That bull-worship was borrowed from Egypt is still 
perhaps the popular belief; but it has been given 
up by scholars, partly on the general ground that 
Israel was scarcely affected in any essential religious 
matter by the Egyptians, and partly in view of the 
fact that the Egyptian worship was that of living 
animals. The chief direct cause of the cult in Israel 
was no doubt the influence of the Canaanites, not 
merely of the predecessors of the Hebrews in Canaan, 
but also of their contemporaries in central Palestine 
and in Phenicia. Many characteristics of the bull 
doubtless contributed to the prevalent symbolism. 
Inthe popular mind YHWH was largely confounded 
with the Canaanitic Baal; and the image of the Baal 
was a bull, as that of his consort Astarte was a cow. 
To an agricultural people the choice of such a. symbol 
for the chief deity was almost inevitable, asan image 


of strength, endurance. animal reproductiveness, and 
service to mankind. There was another cardinal Íca- 


ture in the representation. The Baal was also the 
great Canaanitic sun-god, symbolizin g thus the chief 
source of agricultural prosperity. The horns of the 
steer were the familiar emblem of the rays of the sun, 
even embodied in current Hebrew Speech to describe 
the gleaming face of Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 29). <A fa- 
vorite ideograph for the Babylonian Merodach-Bel 
signifies “the bullock of the sun.” This view accords 
With the fact that bull-worship was unknown to the 
kingdom of Judah, where Canaanitic influences were 
slight during the formative period of the later pop- 
ular religion. The Brazen Serpent and Azazel were 
in great part symbolic (see AZAZEL; BRAZEN SER- 
PENT; and TOTEMISM). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Useful illustrations of early forms of Hebrew 
and Semitie worship may be gained from well-known anthro- 
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pological works. For the special subject, refer to W. R. 
Smith, in Journal of Philology, ix. 75 et Seq.; Religion of the 
Semites (index, under Animals, Demons, and Jinn); Well- 
hausen, Reste Arabischen Heidenthums, pp. 185 et seq., 176 et 
séq.; Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeseh. i. 
128 et seq., 258 et seq. For Babylonian beliefs, see Jastrow, Re- 
ligion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 180 et Sed., 260 et seq. 


J. F. McC. 


ANIMALS, CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. See 
Dietary Laws. 

ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE: To contrast them 
with plants and minerals, animals are called im He- 
brew mn wa) (living soul): used always collectively 
in Gen. i. 20, 24; ix. 10; or simply hayyah (living): as 
a rule collectively (Gen. ix. 9 et seg.) ; rarely as a singu- 
lar (Gen. xxxvii. 20); or in the plural hayyot, as in 
Ps, civ. 25. Etymologically speaking, this latter He- 
brew word corresponds well enough with the Latin 
animal and still better with the Greek C@ov ; it might, 
therefore, have been used of man as well as of brutes. 
It is, however, never so used in Hebrew, nor in cer- 
tain other languages, reflecting the popular rather 
than the scientific mind. Popular Jewish philosophy 
accords willingly to animals all the characteristics 
man has in common with them, inclusive of life. The 
Biblical writers, when speaking of animals, gener- 
ally look at them either from the standpoint of 
man's superiority—and thus avoid lessening the 
distance between the animals and their godlike and 
God-appointed ruler by uniting the two under a 
common name—or from the point of view of the 
Creator of all, and then merge man and brutes, to- 
gether with inanimate beings, and angels as well, 
into the universal appellative of “creature.” When 
exceptionally—as in the narrative of the Deluge— 
man and brutes are recorded together, it is done by 
means of a circumlocution or descriptive clause, 
like “all flesh” (Gen. vi. 19, 18; ix. 11, 17), some- 
times with the addition, “in which there is breath 
of life” (Gen. vi. 17), or “all [beings] in whose nos- 
trils was the breath of life” (Gen. vii. 22), 

It is generally considereed that the Bible divides 
animals into four groups, according to their mode 

of moving: (1) quadrupeds, or walk- 


Classifica- ers; (2) birds, or fliers; (3) reptiles, or - 


tion into creepers; (4) fishes, or swimmers. In 
Four fact, we find these four groups enu- 
Groups.  merated, side by side, throughout the 


Biblical books: for instance, in Gen. 
1. 26, 28; vi. 7, 20; vii. 8; ix. 2; Lev. xi. 46; Deut. 
iv. 17, 18; I Kings, v. 18; Ezek. xxxviii. 20. This 
division, however, is but a later and abridged form 
of a more complete classification, consisting of six 
distinct groups as recorded in Gen. i. 20-95. More- 
over, the mode of living seems to be absolutely for- 
eign to either the primitive classification or its sim- 
pler substitute. Birds in the Bible are said to fly, but 


reptiles are nowhere said to creep, nor fish to Swim. 


Man and quadrupeds are said "to go" rather than 
"to walk," but the same is also said of the Serpent 
(Gen. iii. 14). In fact, the grouping of Gen. i. 25 is 
the complex outcome of no less than four different 
factors. 

First in order comes the origin or element from 
which the animals were produced. The creation 
of animals is divided into two distinct acts: the one 
for the fishes and birds taken from the water (Gen. 
i. 20-23), the other for the terrestrial animals taken 
from the earth (Gen. i. 24, 25). The air evidently 
was not yet recognized as an element. Such, at 
least, is the interpretation that both the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate have given to the original text. 

The habitat of animals is introduced as a second 
factor. Fishesarethe “living thin gs” of the waters, 
of thesea, of therivers. Birds, created to “ fly in the 


Matera as onan 


cates eas 


PPP. 
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wares dolichura). 3. Addax (Addar nasomaculatus ). 4. Ibex (Capra beden) 5. Leopard (Fetis leopardus). 

avta syriaca) 9. Wild Ass (Asinushenippus). 10. Dorcas Gazelle (@azella dorcas). M. Bubale (Bubalis bosela; 
taurus ). l4. Arabian Horse (Zguus cabaltis). 15. Fox (Vulpes niloticus ). l6. Syrian Bear (Ursus syria. 
vistata). 19. Dos, cRevnouno (Canis famelraris grajus ). 20. Egyptian Hare ( Lepus ecqvptieceus ). 2]. Hyaer 
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expanse of heaven,” are called the “birds of heaven” ; 
that is, of the air. Hence, a new group obtained by 
the subdivision of the first group into animals of the 
air and animals of the water. 

A third factor was the mode of propagation. 
Just as we are in the habit of grouping together all 
useless and all troublesome small vegetation—or, to 
be more accurate, as inthe Linnean system all plants 
having an obscure mode of fertilization were thrown 
into one large family, in contrast with flowering 
plants—so in the Bible all inferior animals whose 
way of propagating escapes the popular attention 
were designated by a common name pow (sherez); 
that is, ^fast breeding [animals]," or its practical 
equivalent wnn (remes), “that which moves in large 
masses." This factor creates two new groups, inas- 
much as it involves the subdivision of the terrestrial 
animals into (v6) higher quadrupeds or “animals of 
the earth” proper, and (b) lower quadrupeds and rep- 
tiles, or sherez and remes (see, for the rendering of 
these two appellatives, Fıs and REPTILES) The 
same subdivision was made for the aquatic animals 
thus divided into (a) tanninim gedolim, or cetaceous 
animals, and (b) sherez, remes. 

Finally, the fourth factor—which gave the last 
and finishing touch to the division of animals as we 
find it in Gen. i. 20-25—is the relation of animals to 
man from a practical point of view; that is, their 
possible utility, as food or helpers. The animals 
that were of special usefulness to man, whether do- 
mesticated or not, received the common appellative 
of nón3—that is, according to current etymology, 
“ dumb animals ”—while the others retained the more 
general name of “animals of the earth." This last 
line of division is not well marked in all the books 
of the Bible. The name behemah is sometimes 
extended to all large quadrupeds, whether useful 
to man or not, just as the behemot are frequently 
thrown in with the other quadrupeds, or * animals 
of the earth”; but we find also the two groups reg- 
istered side by side, for instance (besides Gen. i. 
20-25), in Gen. i. 26 (according to the Septuagint 
and Syriac, Gen. vii. 14, ix. 10). 

To sum up, in accordance with the four factors 
mentioned—origin, habitat, propagation, usefulness 
—the Animals of the Bible are classified as follows: 
First group, “animals of the earth” proper; second 
group, behemot; third group, remes, or reptiles; 
fourth group, birds; fifth group, sherez proper, or 
fishes; sixth group, cetaceans. Besides this classifi- 
cation into six groupsand the one into four, we find 
in the Bible another division into five groups; that 
is: (1) “animals of the earth "; (2) behemot; (8) birds; 
(4) reptiles; (5) fish (Gen. i. 24, 26), according to 
Septuagint and Syriac, Gen. vii. 14, ix. 10. If we 
now observe that in the division into four groups the 
quadrupeds are called indifferently “animals of the 
earth,” or “ behemot,” it becomes plain that both the 
division into five and the one into four were ob- 
tained from the more complete classification by 
eliminating such groups of animals as could be dis- 
pensed with without creating confusion. Thus, the 
division into five was obtained from the one into six 
by suppressing the cetaceans, in which man, the He- 
brews especially, had but little interest. Thus, also, 
the division into four was obtained from the one into 
five by selecting at one time the behemot and at 
another the “animals of the earth” to represent all 
the quadrupeds: the former because more interest- 
ing to man; the latter, very likely, on account of 
greater comprehensiveness. 

This classification marks by no means the last 
stage of action of the four factors we have just de- 
scribed. -Thus, we find that the third factor brought 


about the adoption of a subgroup in the group of 
birds; that is, the insects called syn yw (flying 
sherez), from their obseure and rapid mode of propa- 
gating. Again, the fourth factor created a new sec- 
tion in the group of the behemot, the domesticated 
animals being distinguished from the others by the 
appellation of 3p) "possession, property” (com- 
pare Latin * pecunia, peculium," from “pecus”; 
English “chattel” from “cattle”). Further, appar- 
ently under the influence of the same factor, the 
mikneh was subdivided into (4) Y3 be‘, the beasts 
of burden; (b) npa bakar, plow-animals; and (c) NV 
“small animals ”—sheep and goats, which furnish 
merely food and clothing. It was also the same fac- 
tor of usefulness that caused the p*42923 barburim, 
fowls, to be detached from the group of birds (I 
Kings, v. 8. It may be fortuitous that the classi- 
fication adopted by the author of Gen. i. 20-25 stops, 
so to speak, half-way, recording only six groups 
of animals, when the factors that underlie it sug- 
gested a good many more groups. It seems, how- 
ever, that it was with a view of obtaining, when 
added to the creation of man, the same number seven 
as that, which suggested the division of the whole 
creation into six days, completing a week with the 
seventh day. Further subdivisions of some of the 
groups above mentioned betray the action of another 
factor. This, however, contrasts entirely with the 
others, in so far as it originated from an observation 
of the anatomical structure of the animal itself and 
its mode of feeding. Thus, the birds of prey were 
detached from the group of birds, taking the specific 
name of py ‘ait. The behemot were divided into 
hoofed animals and clawed animals; the former into 
cloven-hoofed and non-cloven-hoofed animals; and, 
in their turn, each of these categories into “ cud-chew- 
ing ? and “non-cud-chewing,” etc. This attempt at 
a somewhat scientific classification seems, however, 
to have been the outcome of ritualism, not of popu- 
lar observation like the more primitive and general 
grouping of which the above is a logical, not chrono- 
logical, analysis. See for further discussion of these 
classes and subdivisions the article CLEAN AND UN- 
CLEAN ANIMALS: also BIRDS, CATTLE, FisH, REP- 
TILES; DIETARY Laws. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Fauna and Flora of Palestine; L. 
Chichester Hart, Animals of the Bible. H. H 


AN‘IM ZEMIROT (nit DYN): A mystical 
hymn, known as the “Shir ha-Kabod” (Hymn of 
Glory), ascribed to R. Judah, the saint of Speyer 
(Landshuth, “ Hegyon Leb,” pp. 265 et seg.), which is 
honored by many congregations with a prominent 
place at the close of the morning service in associa- 
tion with the Psalm of the Day [TEMPLE SERVICE]. 
It is likewise read on the Eve of Atonement, and in 
English congregations is then associated with a sim- 
ple melody, coming, like the hymn, from the Rhine- 
land, but not dating back further than the early part 
of the eighteenth century (see Zunz, “ Literatur- 
gesch.” p. 300). For music see next page. eG 


ANISE. See DILL. 


ANISIMOV, ILIA SHARBATOVICH: Rus- 
sian civil engineer; born in Daghestan, 1853 ; received 
his first education in the house of his father, Dr. Shar- 
bat ben Nisim, rabbi and president of the Daghestan 
community. He was graduated from the University 
of Moscow, and held the position of assistant mana- 
ger of the Rothschild Naphtha Company in the Cau- 
casus. He was the author of two Hebrew pam- 
phlets on the Jewish community of Daghestan which 
were published in Jerusalem in 1894. In 1888 the 
Ethnographical Branch of the Moscow Society of 
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Natural Science published his work: “Kavkazskie 
Yevrei,” a study of the life, customs, and history of 
the Jews inhabiting the region of the Caucasus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Razsvyet, 1881, Nos. 18,24; Rhronika Vos- 
khoda, 1885, Nos. 45, 44; Voskhod, 1889, Nos. 1,2; Russkaya 
M ysl, Sept., 18389. 
H. R. 


ANJOU: Ancient province of France, bounded by 
Poitou, Brittany, Maine, and Touraine. It now in- 
cludes the whole of the department Maine-et-Loire as 
well as parts of Mayenne, of Sarthe, and of Indre-et- 
Loire. This province, at one time a duchy, like all the 
neighboring region seems to have been settled by 
Jews at an early date. One of the carliest rabbis 
known, Joseph Tob-Elem (about 1050), bore the title 
of chief of the community of Limousin and of Anjou. 
The rabbis of the province took part in the synods 


quarter, and were subjected to vexatious regulations, 
little inducement being given them toremain. From 
this period all trace of them islost. In modern times 
not a single Jewish community has been reestablished 
in the province. Some localities, such as Saumur, 
Segré, and Baugé—one of whose rabbis, Moïse, was 
a contemporary of R. Tam—have preserved the names 
of streets or quarters which attest the presence of 
Jews in these places in the Middle Ages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 61 et seq.: Brunsch- 

vieg, Les Juifs d' Angers et du Pays Angevin, in Rev. Et. 

J'utives, Xxix. 229 et seq. 

I. L. 

ANKAVA (ANKOA). Sec ALNAQUA, Epit- 
RAIM BEN ISRAEL. 

ANKAVA, ABRAHAM BEN MORDECAI: 
North-African Talmudist, author, and liturgical poct; 


AN'IM ZEMIROT 


Maestoso. 


presided over by Rabbenu Tam previous to the year 
1171. OneSamuelof Anjou was a pupilof the cele- 
brated Tosafist R. Isaac, abbreviated “RI” of Dam- 
pierre. But almost nothing is known of the history 
of the Jews of Anjou. The first circumstantial in- 
formation furnished by contemporary documents is 
the mention of the massacres, of which the Jews 
were victims, in 1236; but it is not known whether 
the murderers were inhabitants of the province. 
These massacres were, in fact, the work of the Cru- 
saders, who began their exploits in Brittany and 
continued them in Poitou. "Three thousand Jews in 
Anjou were killed and five hundred submitted to 
baptism in the year in question. A rabbi, Solomon 
b. Joseph D'Avallon, composed an elegy on the 
martyrs. 

This catastrophe did not completely annihilate the 
Jews of the province. They are met with again 
in 1289 and in 1271, at which latter date they are 
found complaining that they are obliged to wear the 
" wheel," or Jewish badge, and that certain persors 
seized property that should pass to them as their 
rightful heritage. Charles L, duke of Anjou, pro- 
tected them against the greed and arbitrariness of the 
bailiffs. But their term of respite seems to have been 
brief. In December, 1288, the Jews were formally 
expelled from Anjou by Charles IT. on charges of 
religious propagandism, of usury, and of engaging 
in trade with Christians. These were the stereo- 
typed accusations that almost invariably accom- 
panied such measures; to what extent they were 
true in this case it is impossible to determine. 

À number of Jewsreturned to Angers in the four- 
teenth century, where they inhabited a particular 


born at Fez, Morocco, about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; a descendant of the ALNAQUA 
family; died after 1860. His special department of 
study was the law of ritual slaughtering, in which 
subject he made extensive investigations, traveling 
in North Africa and Italy, consulting living author- 
ities, and searching for manuscripts of Castilian and 
African writers. In the course of his travels he 
came to Tlemcen, Algeria, which had once been a - 
famous seat of learning, but had degenerated, owing 
to the persecutions to which the Jews there were 
subjected (see ALNAQUA, EPHRAIM). Ankava, in his 
desire to improve the state of education among the 
Jews of Tlemcen, remained there three years, and 
foundeda Talmudicacademy. Hislabors were highly 
appreciated in the northwestern parts of Africa; and 
the wealthier members of the Jewish population sup- 
ported him liberally. He published (1) *Zekor le- 
Abraham” (Remember unto Abraham), containing 
an exposition of the dietary laws, written in verse, 
and a commentary on them, compiled from various 
manuscripts (Leghorn, 1839); and (2) * Zebahim She- 
lamim " (Peace-Offerings), written especially for sho- 
hetim (slaughterers; Leghorn, 1858). He also wrote 
an Arabic paraphrase of the Seder liturgy, and ed- 
ited and revised a number of liturgies, into which he 
incorporated several elegíes (inot) of his own. 


arte : Zedner, in Steinsehneider's Hebr. Bibl. vol. i. 
No. 321. 
8. 


ANKAVA, JACOB BEN AMRAM: Trans- 
lator; lived in Algeria in the nineteenth century. 
He translated from Spanish into Arabic a treatise on 
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the laws to be observed by Jewish women, under 
the title “Dat Yehudit ” (Laws for the Jewess), Al- 
giers, 1855. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 50. 
J. S. R. 
ANKLET: An ornament for the ankle, alluded 
to by Isaiah (iii. 18) in the list of articles of jewelry 
that the women of that day were accustomed to 
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Oriental Anklets. 
The upper forms are ancient, the lower modern, Anklets. 
(From ** Narrative of a Mission,” 1839.) 


wear. Sometimes the Anklets were connected by a 
short chain, compelling in this way an affected or 
mincing manner of walking. The Targum on the 
passage and Yer. Shab. iii. 8 translate 'akasim by 
“shoes” or “slippers.” G. B. L. 


ANNA (in Greek writings, for Heb. HANNAH): 
1. Tobit’s wife, of hisown kindred (Tobiti. 9), consan- 
guineous marriages being regarded by the pious Jews 
of old as especially meritorious (see Kohler, “ The Pre- 
Talmudic Haggadah," in “Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view,” v. 406, note). 2. A saintly woman men- 
tioned in the New Testament, daughter of Phanuel 
of the tribe of Asher, who, after seven years’ mar- 
riage, had beena widow for fourscore and four years, 
spending night and day in the Temple with prayers 
and fasting, and who, as prophetess, had spoken of 
the coming advent of the Messiah to those assem- 
bled there as worshipers “looking for the redemption 
of Jerusalem,” when the sudden appearance of Jesus, 
the infant, on the scene, caused her to give thanks 
to God for the fulfilment of the Messianic prediction 
(Luke, ii. 36-39). Exactly the same story is told of 
Simeon, the devout one of Jerusalem, that “awhile 
looking for the consolation of Israel " he had received 
arevelation by the Holy Spirit that he should not 
die before he had seen the Lord’s Anointed, and 
when he saw the child Jesus in the Temple he blessed 
God for the salvation he had seen (Luke, ii. 25-34). 
Such “mourners for Zion, who look for the Messianic 
salvation"? or “for the consolation,” are mentioned 
in the carly Midrashim (Pes. R. xxxiv.; Bar. Apoc. 
xliv. 7; compare Luke, xxiii. 51). 

These two stories of Luke have the truc Jewish 
coloring, whatever may be said regarding the his- 


toric character of these two witnesses to the Mes- 
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sianic claim of Jesus. Itiscertainly remarkable that 
there existed a rabbinic legend of another long-lived 
saintly woman, Serah, the danghter of Asher, who 
was permitted to live all through the years of Egyp- 
tian oppression in order that she might aid in the re- 
demption of Israel by the discovery of the bones of 
Joseph (Mek., Beshalah, i.) See SERAH BAT ASHER. 
K 


ANNA: Daughter of Rabbi Eleazar of Worms; 
lived at Erfurt, where she died as martyr by the 
hand of Crusaders, Dec. 6, 1213 or 1214. Her mother 
(Dolce) and sister (Bellette) met with the same fate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Jüdische Frauen, p. 68. 


G. 


ANNA: Daughter of R. Meir of Ramerupt, sister 
of Rabbenu Tam and Rashbam, and granddaughter 
of Rashi; a learned woman of Champagne, France, 
and who, about the middle of the twelfth century, 
gave instruction to women in the Jewish religion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Jüdische Frauen, p. 187. 


ANNA (Noy). See HALLEL, HaxaAFOT. 


ANNA BEKORENU (w^p3 N3N): A PIZMON 
for the Eve of Atonement, according to the Sephar- 
dic ritual, taking the place occupied by “Omnam 
Ken" and “Ki Hinneh Ka-homer” in the ritual of 
the Ashkenazim. Itis a prayerful hymn by David 
Ibn Bekodah (twelfth century, Zunz, “ Literaturge- 
schichte," p. 217), who obviously intended it for 
antiphonal rendering between hazan and congre- 
gation. The traditional melody is of ancient Spanish 
origin, and of considerable interest in itself for its 
construction and rhythm. It possesses a flavor of 
Arab melody, better preserved in the version given 
on next page, which is that of Bevis Marks, than 
in the Italian traditional chant. et TN da 


ANNA IVANOVNA: Empress of Russia ; 
born Feb. 8, 1693; crowned 1730; died Oct. 38, 
1740. After the death of Peter the Great (Feb. 
8, 1725) a reactionary policy was inaugurated by 
his immediate successors, who were influenced by the 
Greek Orthodox clergy. "This policy induced Cath- 
erine I. to expel the Jews from the Ukraine and 
from some other parts of the empire, with the order 
“not to admit them in the future into Russia under 
any circumstances, and carefully to watch every- 
where to this end” (Ukase of May 7, 1727, Complete 
Russian Code, vii., No. 5063). Peter II. (1727-30), 
in response to a petition of the Zaporogian Hetman 
Apostol, permitted the Jews to attend the fairs of 
Little Russia, provided they carried on a wholesale 
trade only (Ukase of Sept. 2, 1728, Complete Rus- 
sian Code, viii., No. 58324). 

The German element at the court of Anna Iva- 
novna, represented by Ostermann and Biron, fol- 
lowed a broader, more practical policy in regard to 
the Jews, whom they considered to be a useful 
factor in the development of Russian commerce; 
not looking upon them with the eyes of the nar- 
row-minded, uneducated Russian clergy, who feared 
them as enemies of the Church. Anna Ivanovna, 
therefore, ^in consideration that in many military 
settlements the number of merchants is very scanty, 
and commerce and industry very little developed," al- 
lowed the Jews (“forthe benefit of the inhabitants ") 
to carry on trade at fairs in retail (zbid. v.-ix. Nos. 
6610, 6614). By an edict of July 14, 1738, the Jew 
Baruch Leibov and the captain of the navy Voz- 
nitzyn were sentenced to be burned; the former for 
the conversion of the latter to the Jewish faith; 
and the captain, for apostasy. It was probably 
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owing to this incident that Anna Ivanovna issued, 
on Aug. 29, 1739, a ukase forbidding Jews to own or 
to rent in Little Russia inns or any other property 
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family which produced five high priests during the 
Herodian period (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 9, § 1). 
These were Eleazar, Jonathan, Theophilus, Anan, 


ANNA BEKORENU 
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(ibid. v.-x. No. 7869). A previous edict, of July 

22, had expelled all the Jews from Little Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Levanda, Polny Khronologhicheski Sbornik 
Zakonov, etc., 1874, pp. 7-14; N. Kostomarov, Russkaya Is- 
toriya, etc., 2d ed., 1893, ii. 142 et seq.; Solovyev, Istoriya Ros- 
sia, iv. passim and v. 519 et seq. H R 


ANNAS ('Avvac; also known as Anan; prob- 
ably a contracted form of the name Ananiah in its 
Greek form, 'Avavoc, which is employed by Jose- 
phus): Son of Sethi, or Seth (Josephus, “Ant.” 
xviii. 2, § 1), a Jewish high priest. He was ap- 
pointed to the office by Quirinus, governor of Syria, 
to succeed Joazar. When in his thirty-seventh 
year, and after having held his position from the 
years 6-15, he was deposed by Valerius Gratus, 
procurator of Judea. Annas was the head of a 


and Matthias. His daughter was married to the high 
priest Joseph, who, under the surname of Caiaphas, 
held that office about ten years (27-91). 

Annas is the high priest who appears in the New 
Testament as holding this office along with Caiaphas, 
his son-in-law (Luke, iii. 2). In fact, one passage 
calls him plainly the high priest (Acts, iv. 6), while 
Caiaphas is merely a member of the hierarchic fam- 
ily. It is into Annas’ hands that Jesus is deliv- 
ered for his first hearing, ere being sent to Caiaphas 
(John, xviii. 13), though in another passage (John, 
xi. 49, 51) Caiaphas is styled the high priest of that 
year. From these citations itis obvious that though 
Caiaphas was the properly appointed high priest, 
Annas, being his father-in-law and a former incum- 
bent of the office, undoubtedly exercised a great 
deal of the power attached to the position. The use 
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of the singular in the passage in Luke, in fact, is in- 
terpreted by Dr. Plummer as significant of this cir- 
cumstance: é&mi apyepéwc "Avva kai Kardda—“ under 
the high priest Annas-Caiaphas,” which would mean 
"that between them they discharged the duties, or 
that each of them in different senses was regarded 
high priest, Annas de jure [Acts, iv. 6] and Caiaphas 
de facto” (John, xi. 49). Plummer's further sugges- 
tion that Annas may have been encouraged, “so far 
as it was safe to do so, to ignore the Roman ap- 
pointments and to continue in office during the 
high-priesthoods of his successors," must be noted, 
particularly in view of the fact that government 
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ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH. SecJAnnzEIT. 

ANNUAL HEBREW MAGAZINE, THE. 
See PERIODICALS. | 

ANOINTED OF THE LORD, THE. See 
MESSIAH. 

ANOINTING.—Biblical Data: Two words 
are employed in the Old Testament for Anointing, 
"1D and nw». The former designates the private use 
of unguents in making one’s toilet, the latter their 
use as a religious rite. 

As a means of soothing the skin in the fierce heat 
of the Palestinian climate, oil seems to have been 
applied to the exposed parts of the body, especially 


POURING OIL ON AN EGYPTIAN KING, 
(From Wilkinson.) 


appointments to religious offices were always dis- 
countenanced by the Jews. After the removal of 
Caiaphas four more sons of Annas held the high- 
priesthood, and the last of them, another Annas, is 
said to have put to death James, known as “the 
brother of Jesus,” and the first bishop of Jerusalem. 
The Anan family (mari 73) is referred to in the Tal- 
mud (Pes. 574) as having influence, but using it 
against the interests of the people. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. d. Jüd. Volkes, 3d ed., ii. 217: 
Plummer, St. Luke, in International Critical Commentary, 


pp. 84, 515. 
A. BÜ. 


ANNIUS RUFUS: Procurator of Judea from 
the year 12-15 (Josephus, “ Ant.” xviii. 2, § 2). 
A. BU. 


to the face (Ps. civ. 15); that this was a part of the 
daily toilet may be inferred from Matt. vi.17. The 
practise is older than David, and runs throughout the 
Old Testament (see Deut. xxviii. 40; Ruth, iii. 3; II 
Sam. xii. 20, xiv. 2; II Chron. xxviii. 15; Ezek. xvi. 
9; Micah, vi. 15; Dan. x. 3). Anointing accompanied 
a bath (Ruth, iii. 3; II Sam. xii. 20; Ezek. xvi. 9; 
Susanna, 17); it was a part of the toilet for a feast 
(Eccl. ix. 8, Ps. xxiii. 5) [in which a different term 
is poetically used] (Amos, vi. 6). Hence, it was omit- 
ted in mourning as a sign of grief (II Sam. xiv. 9, 
Dan. x. 3), and resumed to indicate that mourning 
was over (II Sam. xii. 20; Judith, x. 3). 

The primary meaning of mashah, which occurs also 
in Arabic, seems to have been todaub or smear. It 
is used (Jer. xxii. 14) of painting a ceiling and (Isa. 


Anointing 
Anonymous Works 
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xxi 5)of anointing a shield. Itis applied to sacred 
furniture, like the altar (Ex. xxix. 36, Dan. ix. 24), 
and to the sacred pillar (Gen. xxxi. 13): “ where thou 
anointedst the pillar." 

The most important use of mashah is in connec- 
tion with certain sacred persons. The principal and 
oldest of these is the king, who was anointed from 

the earliest times (Judges, ix. 8, 15; 

Anointing I Sam. ix. 16, x. 1; II Sam. xix. 10; 

of King. I Kings, i. 39, 45; II Kings, ix. 3, 6, 

xi.12). So exclusively was Anointing 

reserved for the king in this period that “the Lord’s 

anointed” became a synonym for king (I Sam. xii. 

3,5, xxvi. 11; II Sam. i.14; Ps. xx.7) This custom 

was older than the Hebrews. El-Amarna Tablet No. 
37 tells of the anointing of a king. 

In that section of the Pentateuch known as the 
Priestly Code the high priest is anointed (Ex. xxix. 
7; Lev. vi. 18, viii.12), and, in passages which critics 
regard as additions to the Priestly Code, other priests 
as well (Ex. xxx. 80, x1.13-15). It appears from the 
use of “anointed. priest," in the sense of high priest 
(Lev. iv. 5-7, 16; Num. xxxv. 25, etc.), that the high 
priest was at first the only one anointed, and that the 
practise of anointing all the priests wasa later devel- 
opment (compare Num. iii. 8; Dillman on Lev. viii. 
12-14: Nowack, ^Lehrbuch der Hebriüischen Archá- 
ologie," ii. 124). In the earliest times the priests 
were not anointed, but “their hands were filled," 
which probably means that they were hired (com- 
pare Judges, xvii. 5, 12; I Kings, xiii. 83; Well- 
hausen, * Prolegomena," 5th ed., pp. 155 et seg. ; Ben- 
zinger, “Lehrbuch der Hebriüischen Archäologie,” 
p. 407). Weinel (Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” xviii. 60 et 
seg.) contests this view. The earliest mention of an 
anointed priest is in Zech. iv. 14; and as Ezek. xliii. 
26 still uses “fill the hand” for “consecrated " (that 


Ezekiel uses it here figuratively for the altar does 
not materially affect the argument), wo may infor 


that priests were not anointed before the middle 
of the sixth century B.c. Elijah is directed to anoint 
Elisha as a prophet (I Kings, xix. 16); but this 
seems never to have been carried out, and from Isa. 
lxi. 1 we may infer that the direction was intended to 
be figurative. So far as is known, prophets were 
not anointed. | 

W. R. Smith found the origin of this sacred Anoint- 
ing in the custom of smearing the sacred fat on the 
maeeebah, or altar (^ Religion of the Semites," 2d ed., 
pp. 233, 888 et seg.); so also Wellhausen (* Reste des 
Arabischen Heidenthums," 2d ed., pp. 125 et seq.). 
Weinel maintains (Stade's * Zeitschrift," xviii. 50 e£ 
seq.) that the use of oil isan agricultural custom bor- 
rowed from the Canaanites; that the offering of oil 
poured on an altar is parallel to the offering of first- 
fruits; thus the anointing of a king with sacred oil is 
an outgrowth from its regular use by all persons for 
toilet purposes. 

From this latter view it seems difficult to account 
for the great sanctity of “the Lord's anointed.” The 
different terms used would lead us to accept Rob- 
ertson Smith’s views of the origin of mashah 
(namely, that it is nomadic and sacrificial) and to 
believe that the suk, or use of oil for toilet purposes, 
was of agricultural and secular origin; hence the 


distinct and consistent use of the two terms. 
G. A. D. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The first Biblical 
instance of Anointing as a sign of consecration—the 
pouring of oil by Jacob upon the stone of Beth-el 
—offered a problem to later speculative rabbis as to 
the source whence Jacob obtained the oil in that 
lonely spot. The reply was made by them that it 
must have “streamed down from heaven in quan- 


tity just sufficient for the purpose” (Gen. R. Ixix., 
Pirke R. El. xxxv.). The oil of holy ointment pre- 
pared by Moses in the wilderness (Ex. xxx. 23 ef 

seg.) had many miraculous qualities: 
For Conse- it was never absorbed by the many 
cration. spices mixed therewith; its twelve logs 
(1.68 gallons) were sufficient for the 
anointment of all the kings and high priests of Israel- 
itish history, and will bein use in the Messianic time 
to come. During the reign of Josiah this oil was 
hidden away simultaneously with the holy ark, to 
reappear in the Messianic time (Hor. 115 et seg.; 
Sifra, Millium, 1). | 
As to the mode of anointment, an old rabbinical 
tradition relates (Hor. 12a, Ker. 55) that “the kings 
were anointed in the form of a crown; that is, all 
around the head; and the high priests in the form of 
a Greek Chi (y). In other words, in anointing the 
priests the oil was poured first upon the head and 
then upon the eyebrows (see Rashi, and “ ‘Aruk,” s.v. 
‘5; and, as against Kohut’s dissertation, compare 
Plato, “ Timæus,” chap. xxxvi., referred to by Jus- 
tin Martyr, “First Apology,” 1x.: “He impressed 
the soul as an unction in the form of the letter y 
(chiasma) upon the universe.” It is not unlikely 
that, owing to their opposition to the Christian 
cross, the Jewish interpreters adopted the kaph form 
instead of the y—the original tav of Ezek. ix. 4. 
The rule is stated that every priest, whether the 
son of a high priest or not, had to beanointed. The 
son of a king was, however, exempt, 
Rules except for special reasons, as in the 
Governing case of Joash, because of Athaliah (II 


Anoint- Kings, xi. 12); Solomon, because of 
ment. Adonijah (I Kings, i. 39); and Jehu, 


because of Joram's claims (II Kings, 


ix. 1 e£ seq.); or of Jehoahaz, because Jehoiakim was 
two. years his senior (II Kings, xxiii. 30). This rule 
was, DOWCYCI, modified, a5 indicated by the state- 


ment that David and Solomon were anointed from 
the horn (I Sam. xvi. 18; I Kings, i. 39) and Saul 
and Jehu from the cruse—pa£ (I Sam. x. 1; II Kings, 
ix. 3: the A. V. has “vial” and “box” in these re- 
spective passages). Another rule is mentioned, ac- 
cording to which the kings of the house of Israel 
were not anointed with the sacred oilat all. In their 
cases pure balsam was used instead; nor could the 
last reigning kings of Judah have been anointed with 
the sacred oil of consecration, since Josiah is said to 
have hidden it away (see Hor. 115; Yer. Sotah, viii. 
99e. Yer. Hor. iii. 4¢). Rabbinical tradition distin- 
guishes also between the regular high priest and the 
priest anointed for the special purpose of leading in 
war—mashuah milhamah (Sotah, viii. 1; Yoma, 720, 
73a). According to tradition (see Josippon, XX. ; 
Chronicle of Jerahmeel, xci. 3; compare I Macc. iii. 
55), Judas Maccabeus was anointed as priest for 
the war before he proclaimed the words prescribed 
in Deut. xx. 1-9. 

Anointing stands for greatness (Sifre, Num. 117; 
Yer. Bik. ii. 64d): consequently, “Touch not mine 
anointed” signifies “my great ones.” All the vessels 
of the tabernacle, also, were consecrated with the 
sacred oil for all time to come (Num. R. xii.). 

Asa rule, Anointing with oils and perfumes fol- 
lowed the bath (see Shab. 414; Sotah, 112), the head 
being anointed first (Shab. 61m). On the Sabbath, 

Anointing, whether for pleasure or for 
For Health health, is allowed (Yer. Ma'as. Sh. ii. 
and 580: Yer. Shab. ix. 124, based on Mish- 

Comfort. nah Shab. ix. 4; compare Tosef., Shab. 

ii. [iv.] 6). 

It is forbidden, however, in both instances on 

the Day of Atonement (compare Yoma, viil. 1, 
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765); whereas on the Ninth of Ab and other fast- 
days itis permitted for health only (compare Ta‘anit, 
127b) and is declared as enjoyable as drinking 
(Shab. ix. 4). 

Anointing as a remedy in case of skin diseases 
is mentioned in Yer. Ma'as. Sh. ii. 58a; Bab. Yoma, 
71b; and Yer. Shab. xiv. 14e; but at the same time 
incantations were used, the person anointing the 
head with oil also pronouncing an incantation over 
the sore spots (lohesh ‘al ha-makkah) exactly as stated 
in the Epistle of James, v. 14, and Mark, vi. 18 (com- 
pare Isa. i. 6; Ps. cix. 18; Luke, x. 84). 

Men should not go out on the street perfumed (Ber. 
49b); but women perfume themselves when going 
out (see Josephus, ^B. J.” iv. 9, $10). A wife could 
demand one-tenth of her dowry-income for unguents 
and perfumes; the daughter of the rich Nicodemus 
ben Gorion was accustomed to spend annually four 
hundred gold denarii for the same (Ket. 660). These 
faets serve to cast light on the story of Luke, vii. 
98-40, and John, xii. 8. 

When Adam, in his nine hundred and thirtieth 
year, was seized with great pain during his sickness, 
he told Eve to *take Seth with her to the neighbor- 
hood of paradise and pray to God that He should 
send an angel with oil from the tree of mercy, in 
order that they might anoint Adam therewith and 
release him from his pain” (Apocalypse Mosis, 13; 
Vita Adz et Evee, 86-4). What follows here seems 
to be the work of a Christian writer or interpolator, 
and corresponds with * Evangelium Nicodemi,” p. 19, 
“ Descensus," p. 8. Compare the baptismal rite of the 
Elkesaites in Hippolitus’ * Refutation of Heresies” ; 
the baptismal formula of the Ophites in Origen, 
“Contra Celsum,” vi. 27, “I have been anointed 
with the white ointment from the tree of life”; and 


the Ebionitic view of Christ and Adam as the first 
prophet anointed with oil from the tree of life, while 


the ointment of Aaron was made after the mode of 
the heavenly ointment in the Clementine “ Recogni- 
tiones," xlv.-xlvii. “The pious anoint themselves 
with the blessed ointment of incorruption ” (* Prayer 
of Aseneth,” chaps. viii. and xv.). Compare also the 
mystery of the spiritual ointment, in the Gnostic 
books (Schmidt, “Gnostische Schriften in Kopt- 
ischer Sprache,” pp. 195, 339 et seg., 377, 492, 509). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. s.v.; Hamburger, R. B. T. 
s.v. Salbe and Salbol. K. 


ANONYMOUS WORKS: Hebrew anonymous 
literature is coeval with the literature of the nation. 
'The Bible mentions two anonymous historical works: 
“Milhamot Adonai” (Num. xxi. i4) and “Sefer ha- 
Yashar" (Josh. x. 13) The Hebrew writer of 
antiquity generally did not consider his work as 
his own property, but as the property of the whole 
nation whose ideas or traditions he noted. Assump- 
tion of authorship began after the Talmudical epoch ; 
and then an author who deliberately omitted to 
put his name to his work had a motive for the 
omission. 

Hebrew Anonymous Works, as to the reasons for 
their anonymity, may be divided into the following 
three classes: (1) Collectaneous works, such as the 
Midrashim, to which the editor, being a mere com- 
piler, did not deem himself of sufficient importance 
to attach his name; (2) ancient works the authors 
of which, either because of modesty (see preface of 
* Sefer ha-Hinnuk ?) or, what is more frequently the 
case, because of the negligence of a copyist, are not 
given; (8) modern works not signed simply because 
their authors express ideas or criticisms they are un- 
willing to father. 

The following is an approximate alphabetical list 


of all the printed anonymous Hebrew works known 
up to 1875: 


MWD NTIN 


Letter-writer. Augsburg, 1534. DDYN 
Letter of the scholars and rabbis of Pal- ae 
estine concerning the pretended Bene i ceo sss N 
Moshe. Amsterdam, 1731. ; 
Genealogy of various rabbis. f aT NADI NDD NNR 10 
Venice, 1626. os sys 
Homilies on Esther. Prague, 1612. npb3m /*5 Sw Daian nagn 11 
Geography of Palestine. Anaoa 1742. wapna DaN 12 
Letter of consolation to persecuted Jews. 
Bremen, 1803. ! on nw 13 
Narrative, in Judaeo-German (Eulenspiegel). ti . : 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, xviii. rav PUN 14 
Ukase of the Russian emperor addressed to the min- 
ister of education, concerning Jewish schools. 
Rome, 1841. 


Ordinances enacted by the heads of the Jewish | NƏ m'ssiUnN 16 
community of Amsterdam. 1708. i now by 
Ethics. Zolkiev, 1801. 132a "n8 17 


"Light and Joy for the Jews," poem in He-| hz nmm 18 
brew and in Dutch. Amsterdam, 1768. f ommo 
Laws concerning ritual benedictions, in Judzeo- 
German. Basel, 1602. 
A treatise on geomancy. Dyhernfurth, 1728. apy Dms 20 
Annual report of eruan. amsterdam, 1841. NON MN 21 
The ten precursory signs of the coming of the ! ..., 99 
Messiah. 1519. : (MVD mms e 
The signs of the wars of Messiah. x i ; 
XVI. century. (menn MEN MMN 23 
Ethies. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1680. wpm NWN 24 
Comedy, in Judaeo-German. Frankfort-on- A A ~ 
the-Main, 1708. bU vwYwsns 25 
Funeralelegy. Wilna, without date. 1132 ^N 26 
now NbN 27 


Masoretic work. 1864. 

Letter of some rabbis against the new . 0 
synagogue at Hamburg. Altona, 1819. | nan 33 nos 28 

Statutes of the Hebra Kaddisha of Mantua. mo 7am ossis nbs 29 


on fne punctuation of Scripture. ee CERLERLS 1940. siu» 30 

Religious controversies. Isny, 1542. mon /'D 8l 

Novell on the Talmud. Brünn, 1763. M3 28 7D 82 

Rituallaws. Neuwied, 1752. 53"nN 82A 
600 j E ; : 

E aL of a voyage, in Judseo-German. Wilna, [ano aN 33 


N 

ses Pay Nox 1 
E lel th J. Ts nd | Rc 

uneral elegy on the emperor Leopo 4 in Ju- 
deo-German. Prague, 1705. i } 323 Dan 3 
Funeral elegy on Francis I. Triest, 1805. mz 322 5ax 4 
nuN 5 
UNA AVR 6 
T 
8 
9 


iNDYN 15 


Lawn nw 19 


Letters from rabbis on the controversy 
between Jacob von Emden and Eiben- 
schütz. Altona, 1753. 

An adventure of the gaon Isaac Tirno. Kónigs- «sian OX 
bere, 1857. ida ds nds pombe YANN 85 

Purim comedy. Prague, 1720. WITWAN UID ANDN NOpN 98 

Comedy, in Jud#o-German. on the battle of David | aae x 
with Goliath. Hanau, 1711-26. pis op 3i 

Ethies. Isny, 1542. o 13 mns 88 

History of the patriarch Abraham. London, 1846. oà1^3N Dwr 39 


nwpn ^nb5psos 34 


2 
Satirical dialogue about the treatment -— " 
of the Jews in Germany and Poland. Vai. Ci RS 1 
Prague, XVIII. century. pend CUM 
Ethics. nnnm 2 
Sermons. Salonica, 1546. ]pN) ma 3 
Poems, scientific articles, and letters collected 1 nb: ino. 4 
by the Toelet society of Amsterdam. 1820. Doy 
Prayer the words of which begin with | „y spon ne x 
the letter Lamed. Hamburg, 1830. ( ^ 1 spon nepa 5 
Poem on Genesis, in Judzeo-German. Tone musa 
tinople, XVII. century. A 
A letter from Jerusalem imploring relief. Constanti- ( Dna 7 
nople, XVII. century. 
E all E Tias pon.) — nna 8 
aws, in Judzeo-German, concerning the sa ing | 
of meat. 1699 no» maa 9 


Program of the festivities ordered in Prague on 
the occasion of the birthday of Archduke Leo- - 133»70w3 10 
pold. Prague, 1716. 
4 


Pedagogics, in Judseo-German. London, 1870. 033 bya Dl 
eS bur eo eee 1 nabe nnam nba "D 2 
eS o1 t 
The ascent of Moses. Salonica, 1727. nep now 'p 3 
Geomancy. ? Amsterdam, 1713. : Sayin D 4 
On the expulsion of the Jews from 
Austria. "Cracow, 1609. RA OER nae 


Anonymous Works 


On the massacres of Chmielnicki. 
Wilna, 1854. 

A narrative, in Judieo-German. Of-! 
fenbach, 1721. 


l N)"*pWn PON NTN 6 


j paDaNa New (m) 7 


4 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. Metz, 1819. Dn ^23 1 
The life of Moses. Constantinople, 1510. nwn E Sis "433 2 
On Hebrew pronunciation. | manns ^2ND "2j Dmaenn onan 8 
Amsterdam, 1795. f nsns 
Ethics. Warsaw, 1849. l annn 4 
on Soniéneos Constantinople, | nawena DN sasyean oat 5 
Hebrew-German-Italian vocabulary. Cracow, 1590. 3:10 4:24 6 
Weekly paper. Amsterdam. 1797-98 wamp T 
Commentary on Rashi. Leghorn, 1783. oupr ny 8 
The grammar of Rashi. Riva, 1560. wa pmapt 9 


Statutes of a relief society of Altona. Altona, 1808. d ynon 10 
A sermon by Jesus of Nazareth on happi- 1 AYA OY yw 11 


ness. ? Halle, 1704. 
n 
Midrash on Esther. Leipsic, 1856. nous nun 1 
od E knight Sigmund. t WAN WMA pa nuon 2 
Ron in, Judgo-Ger- | yis ops pad aps po posco 3 
Novel, in Judzeo-German. PINON quc qms) 4 
A /nagog ibutions. 

On the regulation of synagogal contri bu 1 mon mason 5 
Decisions of the Geonim. Constantinople, 1516. ae mn 6 
On the examination of the lungs of slaughtere ‘ Qa o 
animals. Ferrara, 1552. $ pom mAn d 
On the slaughtering of cattle. Venice, 1509. ^ none mn 8 
Index of Biblical passages quoted by the Mid- Lass “on 9 

rashim. Constantinople, 1644 B jue 
On a divorce ease. Venice, 15606. ! nysa n 

: DRE 
(See 12) ] 5a 12 
Opening formule for letters. Homburg, 1721. nana 13 
a 

(See watt) yw 1 


Cracow, 1632-48. pns? $m 2 2 


(See mazo; anian na) mmn WIN 3 
(See warn) yor 4 


The key of the Zohar. 


lj 


On the destruction of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, extracts from the Talmud (Git. 56a). - man yarn poor 1 
Cremona, 1566. 


t 


(See nason nux) abe pa; 


On Shabbethai Zebi. . Venice, 1663. outs ua pan 23 
History of Sodom. Salonica, before 1615. DID npy: 4 
Homilies on the Pentateuch. Constantinople, 1521. mp pow up 
On the Messiah. Constantinople, 1524. — 6 
n 
Narratives and legends. Verona, 1647. nywynaa yan 1 
ko Dep incumbent upon women. Königs- Low vyna 2 
fU 
Polemic against the review '* He-Haluz." Lesben: l ne 
1861. (yon 3 
(See ma3a aan Nn) ros js jaan 4 
Onariot in the town of Ungarischbr od. Moravia, 
Tammuz Sth, 1583; poem in Judzo-German. } Syn pann 5 
Prague, 1583? 
A chess-problem, in Judso-German. Berlin, 1873. nN) "w^ 6 
Novelle in the Talmud. Offenbach, 1723. DDN emn 7 
Riddles in Esther. Amsterdam. nup npn 8 
Proclamations made in the synagogue of E son 9 
sterdam. Amsterdam, 1729 ? n 


Hebrew-German vocabulary. Cracow, 1640. 
Ethics, in Judzeo-German. Halle, 1747 ? 
On the calendar. Basel, 1527. 

Supplement to Esther. Wilna, 1813. 

On the precepts. Venice, 1523. 


Jokes. 

PR ao. of verc eae Jerusalem in the | oboe, min 16 
Letters of certain rabbis against the Hasidim. — o»mx mann 17 
Satire on gamblers. Venice, oupnsa 1) WIN 18 


yp Jn 10 
mba nean L 
mona nnn 12 


95790 Dòn 18 
qun 14 


mans nun 15 


[a 


Pd and one nights. "Vienna, I UM WN TUM 1 


(See 423 bax) wnyvow 2 


mopa t 1 
Dyv t 2 
poya nyn 3 


On the precepts. 


On the calendar. Rome, 1547. 
Encyclopedia, translated from the Arabic. l 
Fürth ? 1718. 
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A NOH in Judzo-German. Amsterdam, | paema my 


Commentary on the Pentateuch. 


Monthly paper. Prague, 1802. DSIIWUNIND pwr 


«200 NDN A 


Commentary on Ruth. Cracow, 1569. DY DD) 
Letter-writer. Prague, 1605-15. 1) 45) 
On the creation of man. Lublin, 1624. Daxa Dv» 
Prayer, in Judeeo-German. Amsterdam, 1698. ` apy? n? 10 
History (Book of Jashar). Venice, 1625. vn D Il 


D 


Dpyo num» 1 


On the accents. Cracow, 1642. 
loban nuns 2 


My ue explanation of the Psalms. Hamburg, 
Anse feminine extravagance. Amsterdam, 
o. 


Ritual laws. 
Jokes for Purim. 


Grammar. 1665. 

Reply to theletter of the physician Mordecai 
Herz concerning hasty interment. Berlin, 
without date. DIN 

On Simeon Gelder. Amsterdam, 1755. wsyp rans 8 

Excommunication of Nehemiah Hiyya Hayyun. Con- 1 DN 9 
stantinople, without date. 


[oat 82512 8 
3534 

ops 1353 5 
p*pan 556 
WT 08007 AND 7 


Salonica, VI. century. 
Lemberg, 1855. 


5 

Hebrew grammar. Paris, 1628. Wna pw, 3msbo 1 
A directory. Briinn, 1799. DOYPNDIN Nb 2 
Calendar. Venice, 1575. mb 3 
Grammar, in Hebrew and Judseo-German. i 

Cracow’, 1598. | prp m» 4 
On the Decalogue. Cracow, 1631-56. son) 5 
Panegyric on the Torah. Prague, 1605-15. 45 (0300 6 
A D ee Josepli l payin ananaw psyays 7 
Letter-writer. Cracow, 1661. . 3n nw 8 
Pa Targum on "Esther. Constantinople, [anm npo 9 


(See mbnna) rp pwd 10 
n 


Historical magazine. Metz, 1821 ? DINAND (y9'NDD'?) 
Bibliographical notes. Constantinople, 1756. ody rvymwp 
On the controversy between Emden and Eiben- ( _ |, aa 

schiitz. Without dateand printing place. — f DY NWND 
On the precepts. Cremona, 1550. nM Sova "DND 

Em upon woman. Constantinople, la AWN OID APND 
A monthly, afterward a quarterly, review from 1783 t 

to 1808. Königsberg, 1783-90. ONE 
Medical work. Wilna, without date. HDND 
[5p a perder 


“IO Coe GW We 


E letters.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, } 
n x Hebrew alphabet, Pesaro, l 


oo 


nvà3p n»mw bx ND 9 
On the Maccabean wars. Mantua, 1557. DIN nba 10 
Adventures of Meir of Brody. Cracow, 1592. wp "9 nban 11 


Letter-writer. Venice, 1552. saD n^ap 12 
Formuke for various episodes in ue R i 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1736. DIN nmn nap 13 
Midrash beginning with the name Abba Gorion.” 
Is also called NN™IDT NNN or nov inp, NIN waT 14 
because based upon the Book of Esther. Leip- f mma 
sie, 1856. 

TIN wb" 15 
MYNNI DON VID 16 
mas abs wasn 17 
apy) n5^3 v^ 18 


noun bim wann 19 
Sian wasn 20 
» Dawan wasn 21 


Midrash on Genesis. Wilna, 1800. 


On the ten martyrs. Leipsic, 1853. 
Midrash on Gen. xlix. Leipsic, 1853. 3353 


On the Pentateuch. Leipsic, 1855. 


Published lately by Professor Schechter. 
See “Jewish Quarterly Review," October, 1900, 
O the SUE M ih in Judæo-G 
n the Song of Moses; the same in Judao-Ger- | w 5 
man. Leipsic, 1819. L cw vun 22 
ae on see OS 1854. T i Wo wasn 23 
Midrash on the Song of Songs an eelesiastes. 
Verona, 1595. 1 nyn ww 24 
Midrash on Jonah. Prague, 1595. MP wasta 25 
Mystical explanation of the Creation; also called 
MeN AYyNT NN.  Frankfort-on-the- -1315 wann 26 
Oder, 1719. 
Collection of the Talmudical dicta beginning t aby 5 
with the word * Leolam.” Leipsic, 1854. We 
Midrash on Esther, from the 4th chapter 
on. Venice, 1544. 
See Jellinek, ** Bet ha-Midrash,” ii. 14. 
Homines on the Decalogue. Fermer 


On the death of Aaron. Leipsic, 1848. ^ jams nawa wasn 3L 
On the death of Moses. Leipsic, ce E naua wann 32 
Midrash on the Pentateuch, the five Megillo 

Proverbs, and Psalms. : Constantinople, 1512. | mas Un 33 


wry 27 


t nox noun wp 28 
amn nwyn e» 29 
nan nwy wann 90 
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On Samuel, Psalms, and Proverbs. Con- i : 
stantinople, 1512. aw o mo wip 3 
On the Pentateuch. Menahem b. Solomon, XII. century ? 95 
Proelamation of rabbis against Zebi Ashkenazi | 4343 Ap 36 

and Moses Hagis. Without printing place, 1714. f ny 
Ethies. Shklov, 1782. "Dion ’p 37 
Poem on the birthday of Napoleon. Paris, 1797. yw Whip 38 
Poem on the inauguration of the 

synagogue at Leyden. Amster- man wanna VY "DD 39 

dam, 1858. 
Letter from a proselyte. Halle, 1747. san sano 40 
er a the E pn re 2n pm 3n2n 41 
ndex of all Talmudical dicta which begin wi UG = 

the numbers from 3 to 15, Zolkiev, 1809. f vwowp ANID 42 
Criticisms and poems. Leipsic, 1872. ow ovv v? DAND 43 
Decision of the rabbis of Italy on the ritual bath 1 ;4 mypnbn 44 

at Reggio. Venice, about 1806. i : 
The duties of the head of the family. Venice ? Max YNI ann 45 
E religious customs. Venice, without | oyeqpn 3p 46 
Religious customs. Cracow, 1660. 
Cabala. Prague, 1580 


symp 47 

70, 307 NVI. 48 

Qoi mop 49 

map amom nova ADD 50 
mann by ampa 51 

anna by nep nmop 52 


Index of the Talmud. Salonica, 1528. mbna noon 53 
Funeral elegy on Adolph V., duke of Mecklenburg- } spon 54 
Strelitz, in Hebrew and German. Berlin, 1794. _ a 
Funeral elegy on Francis I. of France. Vienna, 1835. "^D “DDN 99 
andes to the Talmud. Altona | bmp npwspi pna Wy 56 
Homiletic commentary on the Pentateuch. With- 1 F 
out printing place and date. Dn pyn 97 


Printed with all m 


Tales (Ma‘asiyot). 


History of the patriarch Abraham. | — 43s on nax nwyn 58 


Leipsic, 1848. 
Sdilkov, 1793. bnawn pax nuyp 59 
Venice, 1585. nnna nwyn 59a 


4nN (2 132 AwyD 60 

sms aya nwyn 61 

pw wows nwyn 62 

pa nwyn 63 

pum mmn '!/ap nwyn bt 
Says qo0ansm pes) 65 
wan vs as nwyn 66 

Prague, 1657-60. sro mss nwyn 6i 
(Nikolsburg) XVII. century ? bj pp món by nwyn 68 
Prague, 1600. nsnora wy nywa yasp ppa mm be nwyn 69 


Offenbach, 1714 ? pinndp mwyn 10 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1699. DYONJYQ"ND MPD i 1 
Wilhelmsdorf, 1671-90. mom 0» "3D nwyn 12 


printing place and date not known. 55 ^j"N pa noyp 7B 


Prague, XVII. Dunn Seas pp ToD yY pa nwyn Ti 
Printing place and date unknown. APPADI NT po nwpn 19 
Printing place and date unknown. IYN INN [RE p» nwyn 76 


Halle, 1711? yon maw pa ovn nwyn 77 
Prague, XVII. century. soon npbw pa nwyn 78 
Fiirth, 1691. ww nwyn 79 
Hanau, 1820. wn» 12 pynw "ao nwyn 80 
Place and date unknown. Tb 35 ^n» nwyn 81 
Prague, about 1660. VINA ow Mwy gGjivo pw) 82 
Lemberg, 1848. pid ne AWD ENN pS) 83 

L NOD apt PN pasta Pr ONT DS NYYD (gob0nim yn) 84 
Lemberg, 1848. 
Lemberg, l 

848 ? 


Prague, 1600. 
Prague, 1600. 
Prague, 1600. 
Basel, 1602. 
Firth, 1691. 


Offenbach, 1714-30. 
Prague, 1657. 


ADD ON "y" PS nwyn GISIN PN) 85 


1848 * 

Index of the Zohar. Amsterdam, 1710. amin nnan 86 
Cabala. Lublin, XVII. century. — Pw np nomnan 87 
On the laws concerning marriage. Jonannis- 

here M nm [oum nYonsn 88 
Ao precepts incumbent on women. Venice, Lows msn 89 
Eschatology. Cracow, XVII. century ? nma xo 90 
Hebrew glossary. Naples, 1488. SQ porn pp 91 
Criticism of Geiger's * Ursehrift." London, 1857. mapin NUD 92 
On Hebrew pronunciation. Amsterdam, 1795. non nwr 98 


On Shabbethai Zebi. Offenbach, 1863. men (ywoxp ny) 934 
Poem. Berlin, 1794. os 35 down 94 
Proverbs. Amsterdam, 1657. mps bwn 95 


Aphorisms. Ferrara, 1552. annm onn bwen 96 
On excommunication. Constantinople ? 1516? oann wpwn 97 


3 


mands 7111 


On the inconstancy of widows. 1577. 
ow 'p2 


Parody. 
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Ind book of religious controversy. Altdorf, t quim nns /a 8 


Hebrew lexicon. Place and date unknown. M339 ne^ an) 4 


D 


(See NADDN n^uN) DP Is "3p 32130 


1 

e meteo. Pao Judseo-German. 1 ms" mbo 2 
E T d at Mantua. s Daw apn wun wp 3 
Rules of the synagogue at Amsterdam, in Judzeo- l mmn ^D 4 
Mr E E noson m3 

rology, in Judzo-German. ankfort-on- 

the-Oder, 1792. ( Daw wn ID 
Order of prayers in the synagogue at Hamburg, 

in Judseo-German. Hamburg, 1819. 
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Remedy for soul-ailments. 
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Astothe worksattributed, correctly or incorrectly, 
to earlier writers, such as the Zohar, the Book of 
Creation, ctc., see PSEUDONYMOUS LrTERATURE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl.; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-Sefarim ; Roest, Catalogue of the Rosenthal Library. 


IB. 


ANSBACH (sometimes Anspach): Ancient town 
of Bavaria, Germany; the capital of Middle Fran- 
conia, situated on the Rezat, twenty-five miles south- 
west of Nuremberg. There wasa Jewish settlement 
here in 1828, but it was annihilated by the Flagel- 
lantsin 1849. In the municipal records of N uremberg, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, the Jews 
of Ansbach åre often mentioned, and a certain Joseph 
de Onolzbach is recorded among the creditors of John 
II. (1343). "From the fact that a * Juden gasse ” (Jews’ 
Street) is mentioned at Ansbach between the dates of 
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1470-72, one may conclude that a large Jewish com- 
munity existed here at that time, although only seven 
Jewish taxpayers are found recorded in 1470. Men- 
tion is also made in the records of a “ Schulklopfer, " 
or sexton, which shows that there must alsohave been 
a synagogue there. In 1564the Jews were banished 
from Ansbach, and were only permitted to be there 
during the weekly and annual fairs. They wereagain 
heard of in 1643; for in that year a complaint was 
made that their presence was prejudicial to the Chris- 
tian trade. "The number of Jewish families in Ans- 
bach in 1681 was 27. Among 8 Jews who in 1672 
rendered homage to Margrave John Frederick here, 
there were 7 house-owners. The records for the year 
1675 show that only 8 Jewish families with 57 persons 
dwelt in Ansbach at that time; in 1704 the number 
increased to 10 families; and by 1757 as many as 48 re- 
sided there, Notwithstanding the restrictions placed 
on their living in this city their number had risen to 
60 families in 1789, and among them were 24 house- 
Owners, 

Until the year 1075 the Jews of Ansbach held 
divine service in a room in the house of Anton 
Model; but owing to dissensions a number of them 
separated and held their services at the house of 
Simon Model. "Through the efforts of Isaac Nathan 
the community acquired a synagogue in 1746, 

Among the notables who resided here from 1456 
to 1458 the Judenmeister Pymann may be men- 
tioned. About 1682 a rabbi of the name of Jere- 
miah Judahis mentioned. Ofotherrabbis there may 
be mentioned Samuel Zirndorfer (17 04-92), Ullmann 
(1792-93), Hochheimer (1793-1835), Aaron B. Gruen- 
baum (1841-92), and Dr. P. Kohn (1900). In 1875 
there were 200 Jews in Ansbach (Engelbert, “ Sta- 
tistik des Judenthums im Deutschen Reiche,” p. 
16), and in 1900, 295 out of a total population of 
15,858. The congregation has a Jewish public 
school, attended by 40 children. The rabbinate of 
Ansbach has charge also of the communities in Colm- 
berg, Egenhausen, Jochsberg, Lehrberg, Leuters- 
hausen, Obernzenn, and Dictenhofen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Haenle, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 
Fürstenthum Ansbach, Ansbach, 1867. A F 


ANSCHEL: Rabbi at Cracow; flourished in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. He was the author 
of “ Mirkebet ha-Mishneh” (The Second Chariot), a 
Judzo-German Biblical concordance, preceded by a 
lengthy introduction. The volume—now very rare— 
first appeared at Cracow in 1534, but was reprinted 
in the same city, in 1584, under the title “Sefer R. 
Anschel.” Wolf (in “Bibl. Hebr.” i. 999) confounds 
Anschel with Asher Anschel b. J oseph Mordecai of 
Posen, who translated into German the prayers for the 
three principal historic feasts of the Jewish year, pub- 
lished at Prague about the year 1600. Wolf’s error 
was copied by Fuenn (“ Keneset Yisrael,” p. 147) and 
by Sternberg (“Geschichte der Juden in Polen,” p. 
184). But Zunz recognized the distinction between 
the two scholars, and furthermore suggested the pos- 
sible identity of the latter with the grandfather of 
R. Meir Lublin (compare * Gesammelte Werke,” iii, 
85, 87). As far as chronology is concerned, Zunz’s 
suggestion may be correct, for R. Meir's grandfather 
probably died about the year 1600. But it is doubt- 
ful whether a man of whom R. Meir Lublin speaks 
as a profound and pious cabalist would occupy him- 
self with the rendering of the liturgy into a profane 
language. Unfortunately, the allusion of R. Meir 
to his grandfather, in his responsa (“Teshubot 
Maharam Lublin,” § 88), and a similar reference to 
his sanctity and cabalistic attainments by R. Meir's 
son, in the preface to the same work, are all the 
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jnformation extant relating to this R. Asher, who 

was one of the pioneers of Jewish scholarship in 

Poland, and probably succeeded R. Jacob Pollak in 

the occupancy of the important rabbinical chair at 

Cracow. Asan author, only the memory of a cabalis- 

tic dissertation on the prayers and benedictions writ- 

ten by him under the name of “ ‘Emek ha-Berachah " 

(The Vale of Blessing) has come down to us (Isserles, 

“Torat ha-‘Olah,” iii. 84; Meir Lublin, * Responsa," 

No. 88). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 390 and 737; 
Bass, Sifte Yeshenim, p. 42; I. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, p. 1, 
Lemberg, 1874: Dembitzer, Kelilat Y ofi, i. 2b, Cracow, 1888 ; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 444; Nissenbaum, Le-Korot 
ha-Y ehucim be-Lublin (History of the Jews in Lublin), p. 
32, Lublin, 1899. H. G. E. 


ANSCHEL NORDEN DE LIMA. See LMA. 


ANSCHEL, SOLOMON: German author; lived 
in southern Germany at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 
wrote “Ueber den Commerz Zwischen Seele u. Kör- 
per” (a translation from the Hebrew), Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1788; *'Thanatologia, seu in Mortis Natu- 
ram," etc., Göttingen, 1795; ^ Anfangsgründe der 
Naturwissenschaft? (with illustrations), Mayence, 
1801. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, p. 46. M. B. 


ANSCHEL, WORMS. See ASHER BEN WOLF. 


ANSCHELM (called also R. Anshel ha-Levi 
of Cologne): Chief rabbi of several German prov- 
inces. He was appointed to the office of chief rabbi 
in the year 1485 by Conrad of Weinsberg, hereditary 
chamberlain and plenipotentiary representative in 
this particular matter of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Anschelm’s sphere of activity was restricted to Ma- 
yence, Cologne, Treves, Bremen, Worms, Speyer, Ba- 
sel, Strasburg, and a number of other prominent cities 
and districts. This was the second instance of such 
an appointment in the history of the German Jews, 
the first being that of R. Israel, who was nominated 
at Nuremberg, May 3, 1407, by King Ruprecht, to 
serve as Koniglicher Reichs-Hochmeister (royal chief 
rabbi). Anschelm was the younger contemporary of 
that group of eminent rabbis to which Maharil (R. 
Jacob b. Moses ha-Levi Mollin) and R. Solomon Run- 
kel belonged. R. Seligmann Bing Oppenheim al- 
ludes to him as a remarkable man. Still, we find in 
the Jewish sources no reference at all either to his 
appointment or to that of R. Israel, most likely be- 
cause government nominations for communal posi- 
tions, as wellas all external interference in their 
religious affairs, were extremely unpopular among 
the Jews of the Middle Ages, and were very fre- 
quently ignored. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Geschichte des Hrziehungswe- 
sens und der Cultur der Juden, 1888, iii. 96 et seq., 260 et seq. 
H. G. E. 

ANSHE KENESET HA-GEDOLAH. Sec 
SYNAGOGUE, GREAT. 

ANSPACH, JOEL: French religious writer; 
born about 1800; died September, 1872. He was 
the only brother of Philippe Anspach. Joel was the 
first to translate the daily prayers from Hebrew into 
French. In 1842 he published his “Paroles d’un 
Croyant Israélite” — à polemical work directed 
against Catholic proselytism, and which, therefore, 
occasioned much comment. I. B. 


ANSPACH, PHILIPPE: Honorary counselor 
to the French Court of Cassation (court of appeal) 
and officer of the Legion of Honor; born in Metz, 
1800; died Dec. 3, 1875. Hig father, Mayer Anspach, 
died in 1844, aged ninety-three years. Philippe 


studied law, and at the time of the July revolution, 
1830, was a practising advocate in Paris. He took 
an active part in the events leading to the revolu- 
tion of July, and was thereupon appointed deputy 
procurator of the department of Seine-et-Marne at 
Meaux by the government of Louis Philippe. After 
filling this office for a time, he was called to Paris, 
and successively became judge deputy to the Court 
of Justice, deputy attorney-general, counselor at the 
Court of Appeals, section-president thereof, and 
finally counselor to the Court of Cassation. A few 
years before his death ill health compelled him to re- 
sign the last office, after a legal career in which he 
displayed profound knowledge of law, together with 
remarkable eloquence and incorruptible firmness. 
Anspach was the first Jew to occupy a place in the 
supreme magistracy of France. He was a thorough 
Israelite and evinced an active interest in all matters 
pertaining to his coreligionists. Having held a seat 
in the Consistory of Paris for a long time, he was 
elected, in 1845, to the Central Consistory, where he 
distinguished himself by his intelligence and admin- 
istrative ability. It was characteristic of the man 
that at court levees he wouid attend as one of the 
representatives of the Jewish consistory, rather than 
with his fellow dignitaries of the Court of Justice. 
Anspach had two daughters, the elder of whom 
married Baron Gustave de Rothschild. He is the 
author of a pamphlet, “ De Ja Procédure Devant les 
Cours d'Assises." I. B. 


ANT IN JEWISH LITERATURE, THE: 
In Hebrew 3053, so also in Arabic aam (etymology 
doubtful); in Aramaic (Targum, Peshito, and Tal- 
mud) N3ot/DY/, which has its equivalent in the 
Arabie sumsum, stmsim, and is used especially of 
the small red Ant, distinguished from shumshemana 
gamla (camel-ant) the large Ant (see Fleischer, in 
Levy’s “Chal. Worterb.” ii. 5978). This became by 
syncope shumshana, and by transposition shushmana. 
Another designation for the Ant in the Talmud is 
NYDp (see Rashi on Ber. 545; and Kohut, “ Aruch 
Completum,” vii. 1250); though, according to some, 
this means the locust. 

The Ant is referred to twice in the Book of Prov- 
erbs as an example of provident and organized in- 

dustry : “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
Inthe Old consider her ways, and be wise: which, 
Testament. having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 

provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest” (vi. 6-8); and 
“There be four things which are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise: The ants are a 
people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in 
the summer? (xxx. 94, 25). The passages refer 
to some species of harvesting-ant, probably either 
to Aphenogaster (formerly called Atta) barbara, or to 
A. structor, or to Phreidode megacephala, which are to 
this day found in Syria and all around the Mediter- 
ranean basin. These species wherever they are found, 
as the latest investigations of naturalists have proved, 
lay up stores for the winter. 

In connection with the passage in Prov. vi. the Ant 
is treated from an ethico-pedagogical point of view 

in Hul. (57b), where it is related that 

In the Simon ben Halafta made experiments 

Talmudic to ascertain whether the ants really 
Literature. lived without a ruler; in “Er. (1007), 
where the industry of the Ant in pro- 

curing food is mentioned; and in Deut. R. v. and 
Yalk. on Prov. 988. In Hul. (683a) it is pointed out 
that the wisdom of the Creator is manifested in the 
fitness of the body and the wonderful life of the Ant. 

'The therapeutic use of the Ant to avert or cure 
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ills is referred to in Yeb. 76a, Yer. Yeb. viii. 92, 
and Shab. 660. In connection with the last refer- 
ence, it may be remarked that the Ant’s juice is even 
to-day sometimes popularly recommended as a cura- 
tive of jaundice. 

As may be expected, the wise little animal is not 
absent from the folk-lore of the Talmudic literature. 
In Ber. (840) it is related that when Og, king of Ba- 
shan, took up a mountain of three parasangs in extent 
in order to bury under it the entire camp of Israel, 
God caused white ants to bore a hole in the rock, so 
that it slipped over the head of Og and remained 
fastened upon his neck. 

The Ant also comes in for a share of the legislation 
of the Talmud (Mak, 165; compare Peah, ii. 7, iv. 
11; Ma'as. v. 7; Men. 715; M. K. 6b); it is forbidden 
as food. The passage in Peah (iv. 11) contains a 
quaint piece of legislation which would show that 
the seed-stores of the ants in Palestine were of con- 
siderable size and importance. It is said there that 
the granaries of ants found in the midst of a grow- 
ing crop of corn should belong to the owner; but 
if these granaries are found after the reapers have 
passed, the upper part of each heap should go to 
the poor and the lower part to the owner. Rabbi 
Meir is of the opinion that the whole should go to 
the poor, because whenever there is doubt about a 
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Ants. 
1. Male, 2. Female. 3. Worker (neuter). 4. Pupa. 5. Larva. 


question of gleaning, the decision should be in favor 
of the gleaner. A description of the process of de- 
Stroying ant-heaps is given in M. K. ôb. 
The halakic aspects of the Ant are discussed in the 
" Halakot Gedolot ” (ed. Warsaw, p. 262a) of Simon 
of Kayara, and in the * Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah,” 
S 84, 12, 18; 8 100, § 104). 
In the post-Talmudic writings Arabic influence 
(compare Koran, sura xxvii., surnamed the “ Ant”) 
is conspicuous. To this we owe the 
In Post- pretty story of the meeting of King 
Talmudic Solomon with the ants, in which the 
Writings. wise king was outwitted by the cun- 
ning little animals (compare * Ma‘aseh 
ha-Nemalah," in Jellinek's * B. H." vol. v., Vienna, 
1873; German part, pp. 11 et seg. ; Hebrew part, pp. 
22 et seq.). 
Samuelibn Hisdai, in “Ben ha-Melek weha-Nazir " 
(xv.),a Hebrew rendering from the Arabic version 
of " Barlaam and Josafat,” holds up the Ant as an ex- 


ample, in the sense of the passages of the Book of 
Proverbs. Kalonymus ben Kalonymus in his “ Ig- 
geret Ba‘ale Hayyim” (iv.), which is likewise a He- 
brew version from the Arabic, describes at some 
length the habits of the Ant in building its abode 
and in gathering and preserving its food. 

An elaborate panegyric on the Ant is contained in 
the makama of the Ant and flea in Judah Alharizi’s 
"'Tahkemoni." The fable of the Ant and the wasp 
in the “Mishle Shu'alim ” of Berechiah ha-Nakdan 
is practically identical with Lafontaine's well-known 
fable, *Le Fourmi et la Cigale." 

In passing over to the religious aspects of the Ant 
in post-Talmudic writings, the religio-philosophical 
and legal phases become apparent. As regards the 
former, Bahya ibn Pakuda, in his * Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot,” xi. 2, in dealing with the passage in ‘Er. 1008, 
already cited, points to the divine wisdom which 
is manifested in the ants. In book v. the conduct of 
the Ant, as in Prov. vi. 6, is recommended as an 
example in the treatment of our own affairs, insig- 
nificant when measured by the greatness of the Cre- 
ator, but still more contemptible when marred by 
disorder. 

Maimonides, in his introduction to Seder Zera'im, 
deduces from the fact that the ants are sometimes 
winged, sometimes without wings, that it is due to 
the limitations of our mind that we can not gage the 
purpose of many things in the universe. 

Joseph Albo, in his “Ikkarim,” iii. 1, like Bahya, 
utilizes ‘Er, 100b to recommend the moral example 
afforded by the animals. The Ant especially teaches 
us industry and honesty by the manner in which it 
gains its food. 

Among the exegetes, Levi ben Gershon, in his 
commentary to Proverbs, dwells at some length on 
the sagacity and resourcefulness of the Ant, and de- 
rives from Prov. xxx. 25 an admonition to humility. 

Joshua ben Shuoi, a disciple of Solomon ben Adret, 
in his * Derashot ” to Deut. xvi. 8 to xxi. 9, points out 
the wisdom of the ants, and adds that this wisdom is 
not due to reason, but is derived from the sparks of 
the Supreme Soul (Neshamah ha-‘Hlyonah), of the 
active intellect (sekel ha-poel, vove rowrixde), Which 
God bestows on them in order to instruct man. 

Isaac ‘Arama, in his “‘Akedat Yizhak,” xxviii., 
shows that according to the passage Prov. vi. 6, while 
everything is determined by God’s providence, man 
must nevertheless gain his livelihood by industrious 
work. In section 71 he points out that some beings 
attain to perfection, though they may not be endowed 
with all the four Aristotelian principles (compare 
Aristotle, “ Physics,” ii. 7; “Metaphysics,” i. 3); and 
gives as an instance the Ant, which has no eldoc 
or "form" in the technical sense. He thus derives 
the lesson that man, in whom all four principles are 
united, should strive by means of science to obtain 
mental perfection. 

From a purely scientific (biological) point of view 
the Ant is treated by Gershon ben Solomon, father 

of the exegete Levi ben Gershon, in his 
Scientific work “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim." The 
Treatment. Ant, he says, gathers its wheat in the 
harvest, biting off the germs of the 
grains in order to prevent them from sprouting, and 
thus preserving them from rotting—a fact verified by 
recent observation. Each Ant gathers seven grains, 
although one would suffice it for life. One who 
gathers more treasures than he can use is therefore 
called an ^ Ant." "The Ant, he says further, is pro- 
portionately the strongest of all creatures, being able 
to carry from two to four times its own weight. 
Moreover, it can move both ways, forward and 
backward. 
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The “Sefer ha-Berit” (ed. Briinn, 1799, 74a) dis- 
tinguishes male, female, and neuter (sefekim) ants. 
The first two, on reaching maturity, acquire wings 
and fly, while upon the neuters devolve not only all 
the work, but also the hatching of the eggs, of which 


a single female lays no less than 8,000. 
M. Gn.—I. M. C. 


ANTEDILUVIANS, BOOK OF. See Aroc- 
RYPHA. 

ANTELOPE: One of a variety of ruminants 
resembling the deer in many respects. The Revised 


Antelope (Oryx Addax). 
(From a photograph.) 


Version of the Bible has the word “ Antelope ” twice 
as a translation for “ynn” (Deut. xiv. 5, Isa. li. 20); 
but this translation can not be justified. For want 
of other sources tradition alone can establish the 
identity of the animal; and tradition translates teo 
as wild ox (Tosef., Kil. i. 9; Hul, 80a). 

G. B. L. 


ANTHROPOLOGY : The science of man, espe- 
cially in his physical aspects, and of the climatie and 
social environments determining those aspects. The 
Anthropology of the Jews, who, either racially or 
socially, form a separate portion of mankind, should 
be of special interest to students of the science as 
bearing upon its central problem; namely, whether 
the similarities observed among different classes of 
mankind are due to “nature” or to “nurture”; that 
is, to common ancestry or to common environment. 
If Jews are wholly of one race, the difference pro- 
duced among them by variations of social environ- 
ment should form a suitable sphere of inquiry: if 
they are not of one race, it is of interest to the scien- 
tist to ascertain how the marked similarities between 
Jews of different climes have been produced. Much 
turns upon the preliminary question whether con- 
temporary Jews are of the same race as those men- 
tioned in the Dible. 

The general arguments hitherto advanced against 
the purity of the Jewish race are: (1) The evidence 
that in Bible times the Jews intermarried with sur- 
rounding nations; (2) the frequent reference to prose- 
lytes in early Christian literature; (3) the prohibition 
of intermarriage repeated in many of the councils of 
the Church implies frequent infringements; (4) the 


conversion to Judaism of the Chazars,a Turanian tribe 
in South Russia, from whom, it is suggested, most 
of the Russian Jews, who form about half of con- 
temporary Israclites, are descended; (5) the marked 
difference in type to be observed among contempo- 
rary Jews. To these arguments the upholders of 
the purity of the race reply: (1) The intermarriages 
mentioned in the Bible are few in 
number and with cognate tribes; (2) 
proselytes were the chief sources from 
which the early Christian Church drew 
its members, thus removing them from contact with 
Judaism; (8) the severity of the punishment attached 
by the Church to intermarriage proves how infre- 
quent intermarriages must have been; (4) the con- 
version of the Chazars was merely nominal, and it 
has left traces on only the few Karaites of South 
Russia: the other Russian Jews came from Ger- 
many, as is shown by the German dialect they use; 
(5) the differences of type may have been produced 
by social differences and are not so great when a 
series is taken into consideration. The upholders of 
the purity point out: (6) That cohanim, or members 
of the priestly caste, were and are not allowed to 
marry a proselyte, and must, therefore, have pre- 
served their purity of descent; (7) that the marked re- 
semblance of Jewesses throughout the world, show- 
ing as they do less variation among the females of 
the race, conforms to the biological test of purity 
of breed; (8) that mixed marriages in the present day 
are markedly infertile, which would reduce the in- 
fluence of such intermarriages in an increasing geo- 
metrical ratio; (9) the rarity of instances in historical 
sources of proselytism in mixed marriages since the 
Middle Ages; (10) the prepotency of Jewish blood, 
as shown by the marked Jewish type of even the 
remoter offspring of Jews that have intermarried ; 
(11) the stringent social separation, which can be 
historically proved throughout the Christian cen- 
turies; (12) the existence of marked Jewish type in 
the features and bodily measurements of contempo- 
rary Jews wherever found. 
Measurements of Jews have been taken sporad- 
ically in most European countries with the following 
results: The average height of Jews is 162.1 cm.; 
span of arms, 169.1 cm. ; and girth around the chest, 
about 81 cm.: so that they are the shortest and nar- 
rowestof Europeans. Theirskulls are mainly brachy- 
cephalic; that is, the breadth is generally over 80 
per cent of the length. This has been used as an 
argument against the purity of race, 
as most Semites—like the Arabs and 
Syrians—are dolichocephalic, or long- 
headed. But, as Jewish skulls are al- 
most the broadest in all Europe, it is difficult to say 
how this characteristic could have arisen from any 
mixture: itis probably due to cerebral development. 
As regards complexion, Jews are darker than the 
surrounding peoplesin Europe, except Galicia. The 
hair is also darker; on the average 15 per cent hav- 
ing black hair as against 3 to 4 per cent in the gen- 
eral European populations. Curiously enough, there 
is a larger proportion of red-haired men among Jews 
than in any other race; possibly due to want of 
nutrition. Jewesses seem to be more keen-sighted 
and to have greater strength of grip than other 
women. Among Jews about one-fifth have blue 
eyes, against one-third in the general populations. 
Altogether about one-fourth of the Jews can be de- 
scribed as fair, as against one-half of the populations 
among whom they dwell. The nose is generally 
considered the characteristic feature of the Jews, 
who have, on the average, the longest (77 mm.) and 
narrowest (34 mm.). Its characteristic shape is due 
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to the accentuation of the nostrils, which gives it 
the “figure 6” formation. The lips of Jews are 
also characteristic, as large a proportion as 48 per cent 
being thick. These features are the elements that go 
to make the marked Jewish type, which has been 
defined “as Semitic features with ghetto expres- 
sion”: it is found in the Assyrian bas-reliefs as well 
as in the ghetti of to-day. From composite por- 
traits of Jewish lads, the Jewish face has been de- 
fined as possessing “accentuated flexible nostrils; 
largish mouth, with ends well marked, and pouting 
under-lip; heavy chin; broad forehead with promi- 
nent superciliary ridges scantily covered with hair 
toward the outer extremities; and large, brilliant, 
dark eyes, set closely together, with heavy upper 
and protuberant lower lid, having a thoughtful ex- 
pression in youth, transformed to a keen and pene- 
trating gaze in manhood." 

The above results are averages taken from differ- 
ent numbers and different classes, and consequently 
vary in trustworthiness. The details as to hair, 
eye, and complexion are based upon the examination 
of no less than 120,000 individuals; those with re- 
gard to the nose, upon only 119. Differences in social 
position are found to affect results considerably ; 
thus, while 12,000 Jews gave an average height of 
162.1 cm., that of 130 English Jews of the better 
class was 170.8 cm. "The predominantly narrow 
girth of Jews would give them what is technically 
known as the lowest “index of vitality ”; but statis- 
tics prove otherwise. 

With regard to their vital statistics Jews show 
equal similarity among themselves and differences 
from the populations of which they form a part. 
Thus, as regards marriage, Jews in almost ail 
countries have a lower marriage-rate than Christians 
when reckoned upon their total population; their 
average being about 6 marriages to every 100 inhab- 
itants. They marry earlier than Christians (in Rus- 
sia one-half of Jewish marriages are between per- 
sons under twenty); and, as a consequence, there 
is a larger proportion of Jewish marriages between 
bachelors and spinsters. Jews marry their cousins 
more frequently than other people do: probably 
three times as often. "The rate of intermarriage be- 

tween Jews and Christians varies in 
Biostatics. different localities, from 1 per cent 

in Algeria to 12 per cent in Berlin. 
Jews appear to seek divorce in slightly fewer num- 
bers than the rest of the population. 

Estimated upon the total population, the birth- 
rate of Jews is less—an average of about 33.5 per 
1,000 per annum against 86.3 per 1,000 of the whole 
population—though this is opposed to the generalim- 
pression, and appears to be contradicted by the fact 
that, as a rule, Jews have larger families than Chris- 
tians. On the other hand, mixed marriages are re- 
markably infertile, resulting in only 15 births per 
1,000. The sex of Jewish children is more predom- 
inantly male than in the general population, in the 
proportion of 112 to 105 (the female children being 
reckoned at 100); though, curiously enough, in Eu- 
rope there is a larger proportion of Jewesses to Jews 
(106 to 100) than of other women to men in the general 
population (108 to 100). This predominance of male 
births among Jews has attracted the notice of natu- 
ralists, and appears to be due partly to the smaller 
number of illegitimate and still-births. It is found 
that a larger proportion of males occur among the 
still-births, so that if there are less still-births, the 
larger is the number of males born. Jews show an 
average of about 8 per cent still-births among all 
births as against 4 per cent for the general popu- 
lation: this difference, though only of 1 per cent 


absolutely, is 25 per cent relatively. The compara- 
tive infrequency of still-births may be due to the small 
proportion of illegitimate births among Jews, which 
is, on the average, only one-fifth of the normal pro- 
portion. The superiority varies in different places, 
and is growing less marked as the pressure of ghetto 
opinion is becoming less effective: in Prussia, for 
example, there has been a perceptible rise in the rate 
of illegitimacy. 

The death-rate of Jews is lower than that of their 
neighbors: strikingly so in deaths under five years. 
This is the key to the whole of Jewish vital statis- 
tics, inasmuch as comparatively few deaths occur 
between five and twenty; hence, a relatively larger 
proportion of the Jewish population is living be- 
tween these ages than is the case in general popula- 
tions. Consequently when marriages or births are 
reckoned on the whole population they appear less 
among Jews than among theirneighbors; though if 
reckoned upon the population over twenty years of 
age—which would be the proper method—they 
would be really larger. Thus in Budapest, the per- 
centage of the Jewish population under twenty was 
45, while that of the Christians was about 84. ' The 
low death-rate among infants is probably due to the 
fact that Jewish mothers rarely do anything but 
housework. A low death-rate is shown in almost 
all the remaining ages until the very highest age, 
which implies that Jews are longer-lived than their 
neighbors. It has been suggested that Jews should 
claim special life tables and premium rates from the 
insurance companies. Owing to the early date of 
marriage and the viability of children, the length of 
à generation (— average age of males at marriage + 
1 year+ half the number of years of female fertility) 
of Jews is less than among Christians (about 81 years 
to 36); so that there are a larger number of genera- 
tions living together; their increase is more rapid ; 
and tradition holds a stronger place among them. 

Little has been done in the collection of details as 
to the special morbidity of Jews, either as regards 

the diseases to which they are most 
Morbidity. susceptible or as regards those from 

whichthey die. Jews have been cred- 
ited with immunity from tuberculosis; but this has 
been disproved by the experience of the overcrowded 
immigrants in New York. "They are undoubtedly 
freer than others from alcoholism ; the number of 
Such cases at Jewish clinics being phenomenall y 
small. Jews are said to be more liable than others to 
diabetes and hemorrhoids—due probably to their 
sedentary habits. They are less liable to venereal dis- 
eases. ‘They are undoubtedly more liable to disease 
of the nervous system, as is shown by the larger per- 
centage of deaf and dumb, blind and insane among 
them than among the general population. Jews 
are markedly more color-blind than their neigh- 
bors, at least one-half as much again. Their neu- 
rotic tendency is due either to racial peculiarities or 
to the fact that they are mostly town-dwellers and 
that they earn their living by relatively more brain- 
work. Curiously enough, Jews, while showin g infe- 
riority compared with Christians in regard to nervous 
diseases, show superiority with regard to suicide, 
few of them resorting to self-destruction. 

The peculiarities of Jewish statistics may be due 
to racial unity or to similarity of social conditions. 
Even such. measurements as those of hei ght and 
growth may be due to nurture rather than to nature. . 
It has been found, for example, that Jews in the 
East of London reach an average height of 64.8 
inches, whereas in the West End the average is 67.5. 
The social condition of Jews has thus a direct bear- 
ing upon their anthropometry, and the key to this 
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is afforded by the fact that they live almost exclu- 
sively in towns, due in part to medieval persecution 
and in part to the needs of public worship. Asa 
rule, only one-fifth of the Jewish pop- 
Social ulation dwell outside of large towns, 
Conditions. whereas two-thirds of the general pop- 
ulationdoso. This accounts ina large 
measure for their frail physique and shorter height, 
and for the larger proportion of mentally and phys- 
ically afflicted. It also explains the small number 
of Jews in Continental armies, and, above all, the 
rarity of their employment as agricultural laborers. 
The peculiarities of their occupations are the pre- 
dominance of commerce—over 50 per cent of the 
adult workers being thus engaged as against only 6 
per cent of the general population—and the corre- 
spondingly small number of artisans, who are only 
one-half as numerous as among the Gentiles. Of 
the occupations most in vogue among Jewish arti- 
sans tailoring and shoemaking take the precedence, 
as they do in the general population; and these 
have been the occasion of much “sweating " in the 
United States because of the long work-hours which 
the Russian Jews are willing to accept. Owing to 
the prevalence of these ill-paid industries, Jews in the 
general mass are poorer than their fellow citizens, 
though a few exceptional persons have acquired 
great wealth. Taken as a whole, Jews are poorer 
than any European people. They appear to give 
more attention to the higher education of their chil- 
dren: and as a consequence are found among the 
professional classes in much larger proportion than 
their numbers warrant; forexample, in Italy 8.7 per 
cent of Jews against 3.7 per cent of the general 
population. Here, again, correction has to be made, 
because of the fact that Jews are town-dwellers, 
from whom the professions are almost exclusively 
recruited. This is especially the case with regard 
to medicine. Jewish doctors on the Continent of 
' Europe are, comparatively speaking, three times as 
numerous as Gentile doctors. There are fewer clergy- 
men: an average of 1 Jew to 1,500 of the population 
as against 1 Christian to 1,000. 

The results mentioned above have been compiled 
from a large number of statistics of various countries, 
and it may be desirable to illustrate the general re- 
sults by the case of Prussia, which has collected sta- 
tistics about its Jews for a longer period than any 
other country. 


STATISTICS RELATING TO JEWS IN PRUSSIA. 


Jews. | Others. 
Living in towns, per 100............ eer 18.01 et 
Women to 100 men.......--.----- eee nnn 108 108 
Marriages, percentage of, to population....... 6.5 8.2 
Mixed, percentage of marriages........... 6.1 8.5 
Unmarried persons over 14................-- 48.95 51 
Births per 1,000......... nnn pM D d 98.2 
Still-births, percentage of all births ......... 3.4 4.1 
Illegitimate, percentage of all births. sus 2.0 7.9 
To a MATrrÍagEe..sessessorerserererereresess | 3.5 4.6 
To a mixed marriage.........ee n mn 17 
Deaths per 1,000... ccc eee ence nn nnn | 149 22 
Under 15, percentage of all deaths ........-- 40.1 56.2 
Suicides per 100,000......... nnn nn nn 9.6 20.2 
Excess of births over deaths........ nnn 7.8 16.2 
Aftlicted, per 10.000........ cen n | 62.415 | 41.98 
Blind, per 106,000....... een 0 6 13.94 9.45 
- Deaf-mutes, per 10000........ eee eee eee: 14.88 9.96 
Insane, per 10,000......... en | 92.28 232.51 
Color-blind, percentage........ esee | 4.1 2.1 
Eyes: 
WG. cessere eR cra aC AREE IH Ee Rd ea | 18.7 48 
Gray esee nhe emn | 28.8 32.7 
BrOWD 6c ccd bess vat dos renee ee een ewes pa ene 53.9 24.8 
Hair: 
Blond occa ried e me ERES ORI DAY se Aes 22.4 dew 
Brown.....eeeeesenshhhh rtt temen etn 55.5 20.1 
Black isk ve ccd parked sae kei a ex eva y 10.1 1.2 
ROG ne e eR eem orato d kA GER Ri ses ' 0.5 0.3 


STATISTICS RELATING TO JEWS IN PRUSSIA.— 


Continued. 
| Jews. | Others. 

Skin: 

Whites orsa ere ete re RR OU ROO e e es TTT 93.5 
Occupations: 

Agriculture 0.6... ec eee eer ee n 1.06 36.11 

IndUstEVescexe sy scu e e PET Sb EE ERE SE 19.31 36.06 

COMO cerro ire ode DEREN oreo EPI UR 55.68 | 12.52 

Official and professional.............. 26.000 6.26 1.18 

Without oCcupation.......... ccc nnn nn 15.79 8.23 
Education : 

Higher ...... Matta m Ec c re ree rr 3.6 0.5 

Unable to read ..ccesccscescvccvcccscacnsvece ae 8.9 
Criminals per 1,000.......... eee cere ee n 6 58.7 69.5 
Paupers sssssessesoerereroerererserorestrteeese 6.46 4.19 


The foregoing figures relate for the most part to the 
averages of the last quinquennial period (1891-95) 
for which statistics are available; but some of the 
details refer to earlier dates. They are similar to 
what is found among Jews of other countries in 
every case except with regard to births and mar- 
riages, and the excess of births over deaths, which 
is generally above the proportion in the general 
population. 

Anthropologically considered, the Jews are a race 
of markedly uniform type, due either to unity of 
race or to similarity of environment. Their phys- 
ical condition is mainly determined by their dwelling 
intowns. Their social position is the least fortunate, 
owing to the fact that they are crowded together, 
as in the Pale of Settlement in Russia, or are forced 
to immigrate to other countries, where they have to 
compete as foreigners. The general population is 
approaching the Jewish with regard to predilection 
for town life. The Russian Jews domiciled in other 
countries are bringing up a generation adapted to 
the newer environment. Jewish anthropological 
characteristics will therefore be likely to become 
more similar to that of the general population in 
the future. But the peculiarities due to race will still 
remain. . See also the following articles: 


Army and Navy. Education. Nose. 

Artisans. Ethnology. Occupations. 
Biology. Expectation of Life. Pathology. 
Births. Expression. Physical Develop- 
Blind. Eyes. ment. 

Chazars. Generation, Length of. Prepotency. 
Children. Hair. Professions. 
Cohanim. Increase. Purity of Race. 
Commerce. Insane. Sex. 
Complexion. Intermarriage. Social Condition. 
Craniometry. Jewesses. Sociology. 
Criminology. Marriage. Suicide. 

Deaf and Dumb. Migration. Types. 

Deaths. Morbidity. Vital Statistics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Iknow, Neue Beitrüge zur Anthropologie 
der Juden, 1880; Joseph Bergel, Die Medizin der Talmu- 
disten, 1885; Billings, Index Catalogue of the Surgeon Gen- 
cral’s Library, under Jews, gives a full list of monographs to 
date: Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden, 1881; Jacobs, 
Studies in Jewish Statistics, London, 1891, deals with most 
of the topics in detail. The chief contributions since made 
are those of Weissenberg, Die Anthropologie der Süd-Rus- 
sischen. Juden, 1895, and W. Z. Ripley. The Races of Europe, 
1899, xiv. 308-100. l J 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM and ANTHRO; 
POPATHISM (áv)poxoc, "man"; uopon, ^ form”; 
7édoc, “feeling ”): The ascription to the Deity of hu- 
man forms or modes and of human feelings or moods, 
respectively. Suchascription isasoldas religion itself. 
If, as Zeller correctly observes (“ Philosophie der Grie- 
chen,” 2d ed., iii. 306), every conception concerning 
the Deity is, in its final application, dependent upon a 
posteriori evidence—that is, upon an inference from 
events and effects, or from things as they occur and 
exist, to their absolute ground or reason—and if any 
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more precise specification or definition of this Abso- 
lute can be derived only from the conscious contents 
of soul-experience and world-knowl- 

Psycho- edge, then the origin of the ascription 
logical of human characteristics to the Deity 
Genesis. finds an easy explanation; for nothing 
means so much, nothing is so impor- 

tant, aS our own conscious possessions, as, for in- 
stance, our faculties of sensation, emotion, thought. 
Accordingly, in our search for and discovery of the 
Author of all things, we attribute to Him the most 
valuable traits we are aware of; namely, those pos- 
sessed by ourselves incompletely, in mere segments 
of a circle, as it were, but possessed by Him in per- 
fect measure, in the completed circle. With regard 
to primitive religions the well-known epigram is cer- 
tainly true, that *men created gods in their own 


image.” Anthropomorphism is, of course, met with 
among all the peoples of antiquity, not excluding 


the most advanced. Even Jahvism, before the great 
reformation by the Prophets, was not free from An- 
thropomorphism. Itis unquestionably true that the 
Biblical expressions of an anthropomorphic nature, 
such as the hand of God, His arm, foot, mouth, ear, 
or eye, or His speaking, walking, and laughing, 
merely describe in naive fashion the activity of God 
as living and working after the manner of hüman be- 
ings. Butsuchexpressions would never have come 
into use had there not been a time when people actu- 
ally had a sensuous conception of Deity. That this 
period of naive utterance was not limited to the pre- 
Jahvistic age is shown by numerous Biblical expres- 
sions, such as that He walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day (Gen. iii. 8; He ate with Abraham 
(Gen. xviii. 8); He wrote with His own hand upon the 
tables of stone (Ex. xxxi. 18), and the like. Never- 
theless, this very anthropomorphic view, or, to be 
more exact, this anthropopathic attitude—this con- 
ception of the Deity as a being with affections simi- 
lar to those of a human being—contained the germs 
for the development of the conception of YHWH 
being a mere tribal deity into a universal, ethical 
eing, 

It was just this conception of YHWH as a per- 
sonality to whom neither wrath nor mercy nor love 
nor hate—to whom, indeed, “ nothing 


Stages of human is alien "—that, when deepened 
Devel- and ennobled, led necessarily to the 
cpment. prophetic view of God; to the doctrine 


of a holy, spiritual Being, who, on the 
one hand, influences and actively maintains the or- 
derly structure, organization, and system of the uni- 
verse; and whose relationship to the individual and 
to the mass, on the other hand, is not conditioned 
by arbitrariness or momentary emotion, but is the 
outcome of eternal, divine law. This higher con- 
ception of Deity on the part of the Prophets deter- 
mined also their attitude toward Anthropomorphism 
and Anthropopathism, Many passages of Hosea, one 
of the oldest Prophets who committed their prophe- 
cies to writing, will serve to illustrate this attitude. 
“The work of craftsmen,” “the calf of Samaria,” are 
some of the epithets which this prophet applies to 
the effigies on images of YHWH, held sacred by the 
people (Hosea, viii. 4, 6; x. 5; xiii. 2). Again, when 
the people, under the influence of their delusions, 
deemed it impossible that YHWH should withhold 
His pity from His people, he proclaimed in the name 
of YHWH: “But I am God, and not man” (Hosea, 
x1. 9). Thus YHWH is so exalted above everything 
earthly that He should not be represented by an 
effigy or image lest He be dragged down into the 
sphere of the sensuous. Besides this, His very spiri- 
tual constitution is so intrinsically different in its 


essence from that of man that no comparison can be 
made. Man may be overcome by a sympathetic 
heart or a censuring conscience; the character of 
YHWH is firmer: “for he is not a man that he 
should repent” (I Sam. xv. 29). 

Isaiah was more practically successful in his ef- 
forts against the worship of sensuous representations 
of the Deity. He induced Hezekiah to destroy the 
brazen serpent, which may have dated back to the 
days of Moses (II Kings, xviii. 4. But before the 
Prophets, even David, “a man after God’s own heart,” 
as well as Laban of old, had teraphtm (small house- 
hold idols in human form, used as domestic oracles) 
in his house (I Sam. xix. 18, 16; Gen. xxxi. 94). The 
lofty and novel conception by the Prophets of the es- 
sential characteristic of YHWH as ethical—throu gh 


which ethical nature, despite His sublimity and in- 
comprebensibility, He has something in common with 
man-—became a matter of fundamental importance in 


the development of the Jewish religion. With the 
prevalence of legalism the immediateness of the rela- 
tion between God and man ceased; in other words, 
the “Law” made the transcendent nature of God a 
postulate. Hence there may be noticed, in a few 
books of the Old Testament, a certain 
aversion to bringing the Creator into 
direct relations with His creatures. To 
the people God was no longer visible in 
person—as described in the most vivid 
colors by the older sources—but He 
was visible in “majesty ” and * glory ” instead (Ex. 
Xvi, 7, 10, xl. 84 et seg. ; Lev. ix. 23: Num. xiv. 10, 
Xvi.19) It was no longer the actual personality of 
YHWH that dwelt in the Tabernacle, but the men- 
tal image called up by His “Name” (nt) that there 
abode (Deut. xii. 5, 11; xvi. 2,6,11; xxvi. 2); so like- 
wise in the Temple dwells His name (II Kin gs, xxiii. 
27; II Chron. xx. 9, xxxiii. 7). See Ginsburger, 
" Anthropomorphismus,” pp. 969 et seq. 

It is evident, therefore, that the theological prob- 
Jem regarding Anthropomorphism—that is, the en- 
deavor to interpret the sensuous statements concern- 
ing God in the Bible so as to give them a spiritual 
meaning—is coeval with Jewish theology itself. For 
it is obvious that there is a definite method and pur- 
pose in the consistent efforts of the nomistic writers 
to substitute new terms for those found in the ancient 
authorities, or to remodel entire accounts. Such re- 
vision is to be seen, for example, in the so-called 
“priestly code” where all theophanies are consist- 
ently omitted, and “the word” or “the presence of 
God” substituted for them. This reluctance to of- 
fend the Deity by anthropomorphic utterances con- 
cerning His person grew stronger with time, so that 
the use of the name YHWH, which was felt to be a 
proper name, in contradistinction to the other ap- 
pellations of the Deity in the Bible, was thereafter 
avoided (see ADONAI). 

Aversion to Anthropomorphism exercised a great 
influence upon the men of the “ Great Synagogue,” 
who undertook to establish a sacred canon. For the 

more the belief in the letter increased, 

Men ofthe the more zealously did the leading 
Great Syn- spirits of Israel endeavor to bring the 
agogue. Scripture into harmony with their 
purer religious and ethical views. 

Quite unobjectionable as it had seemed to the old, 
naive Judaism that God should say, “I will dwell in 
your midst," in a later age, when the idea of the 
transcendence of God had become the prevalent 
one, and the ancient simplicity of thought had dis- 
appeared, offense was taken at such an expression, 
and the phrase “I shall cause you to dwell” was 
substituted for it. A favorite phrase of the ancient 
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Biblical writers is ^to behold the face of God.” By 
means of a slight vowel-change (yiraeh in place of 
yireh) this became “to appear before God." 

This and similar emendations of the Scribes (see 
Geiger, “ Urschrift,” pp. 318 et seg.) show that the en- 
deavor of the “Soferim ? was to hold the Deity aloof 
from all contact with the merely human, and thus 
to avoid attributing human qualities to God even in 
interpreting the language of the Bible. Neverthe- 
less, Anthropomorphism and even Anthropopathism, 
when not too gross and flagrant, did not appear to 
them seriously objectionable. Among the eighteen 
“Tikkune Soferim” (emendations of the Scribes) in 
the Mek. (Ex. xv.7, ed. Friedmann, 39¢), which is the 
oldest source, not a single example of the changing 
of a real anthropomorphic expression is found. The 
older Targumim adducea principle similar to the * So- 


ferim.” They always speak of the MEMRA (* word ? 
of God)—if in the Hebrew text od is represented as 


speaking—but they retain in their translations such 
expressions as the hand, finger, or eye of God. The 
present text shows only traces of this tendency, but 
they are unmistakable, as Ginsburger has shown (Le. 
p. 265). Ginsburger (p. 270) is accordingly right 
when he deduces the following rule for the employ- 
ment of memra in the older Targumim: “ Whenever 
a relation is predicated of God, through which His 
spiritual presence in an earthly being must be as- 
sumed, the paraphrase with memra is employed.” 
The “fathers” of the Septuagint went much fur- 
ther than the * Soferim ” or the “ Meturgemanim " in 
their employ ment of interpretative ex- 
Septuagint. pressions, by paraphrasing or spiritual- 
izing (rendering less worldly or gross) 
the anthropomorphic or anthropopathic phrases of 
the Bible. The *image of God " becomes in the Sep- 
tuagint “the glory of the Lord” (0ó£a xupiov); "the 
mouth of God,” “the voice of the Lord ” (90v kvpíov). 
Even human emotions are exzluded from Deity. Re- 
pentance, wrath, and pity are suggested in such a 
manner that nothing human is stated of God. The 
customary assumption that this aversion to the pred- 
ication of anything corporeal, or indeed human, of 
God is due to the influence of Greek philosophy is 
far from certain. Frankei, in his * Vorstudien," was 
the first to deny that any traces of Greek influence 
can be discovered in the Septuagint; and Freuden- 
thal has fully demonstrated the correctness of this as- 
sertion. According to the latter's argument (“ Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” 1890, pp. 206 et seg.), no other traces of 
the alleged influence of Greek philosophy can be 
noticed in the Septuagint; and consequently the 
avoidance of anthropomorphisms and anthropopa- 
thisms in the Septuagint must be looked upon as a 
refinement of religious ideas which had its origin 
upon Jewish soil Nor must it be forgotten that 
many anthropomorphic phrases are simply untrans- 


latable into Greek; for instance, "* *5 by “by God ” 
(literally, “by the mouth of God”). Although the 
Septuagint, and later the Targumim, Onkelos and 
Yerushalmi, to the Prophets avoid anthropomor- 
phisms and anthropopathisms, whenever the Biblical 
expressions seem such, no fixed rule for the avoidance 
of these phrases can be shown to have existed, as 
the same Targum sometimes renders an Anthropo- 
morphism literally, and again, in another place, quite 
freely. (The elaborate rules which Maybaum sets up 
for Onkelos seem too complicated. Besides, Onkelos, 
despite its present uniform character, contains many 
originally extraneous elements. ) 

In the older rabbinical literature there also occur 
a number of utterances which show a tendency to 
suppress low and sensuous conceptions of God by 
means of a new hermeneutics. Referring to the fan- 


ciful and figurative expressions of the Prophets, an 
old rabbinical saying remarks: “ The Prophets show 
great daring in likening the Creator to 

Earlier the creature” (Gen. R. xxvii. 1). Rabbi 
Rabbin- Akiba sought a different interpre- 
ical Liter- tation of those passages in the Bible 
ature. that seem to identify God and the 
angels. God, in His sublimity, must 

in His very essence differ from His holy angels. 
Compare Mek., Beshallah, 6, where’ Akiba declares 
as heretical the certainly ancient explanation of the 
words “like one of us” (Gen. iii. 22) as referring to 
the angels. Compare .his Christian contemporary 
Justin Martyr, who declares the interpretation Akiba 
rejected to be “Jewish heresy” (“Dialogus cum 
Try phone,” 62). Whenever actions similar to those 
of a human being are predicated of God, the older 


rabbis employed the term 51523 (“as though it 


were possible ”); intending by this term 


to say that 
these expressions are not to be taken literally, but 
only as a mode of speech accommodated to the aver- 
age intellect (Mek., Yithro, 4). 

An entirely different tendency from the one just 
described in the treatment of anthropomorphisms 
and anthropopathisms is apparent as soon as phil- 
osophical speculation concerns itself with Jewish 
monotheism as a factor in determining the interpre- 
tation of the Scripture. Such a result was quite 
inevitable; for, as Frankel (^ Vorstudien," p. 174) re- 
marks, the ordinary intellect often regards what ap- 
pears to the speculative reasoner as anthropomorphic, 
as a notion inseparable from the concept of God. 

The manner in which Aristobulus, 150 B.C., en- 
deavors to remove the anthropomorphic designations 

of God is, accordingly, no longer the 
Aristobulus same, nor is it even similar to the pro- 
and Philo. cedure of the Palestinians, as the ex- 

isting fragments of his work show. 
The “resting” of God, of which the Bible speaks, 
means, according to Aristobulus, that He instituted 
a permanent self-maintaining order in the world. 
So God’s “coming down” is not to be conceived as 
a bodily descent into space, but only as a vision 
or mental picture (see Siegfried, “Philo,” p. 198). 
From this it is evident that Aristobulus stands with 
only one foot on the base of traditional Judaism; 
and of his successor Philo not even that much can 
be asserted. The God of Philo, owing to the in- 
fluence of Platonism, is not only essentially differ- 
ent from man and the world—an idea which also 
coincides with the teaching of the Pharisees of this 
period—but He is entirely devoid of attributes. 
Philo opposes not only the literal understanding of 
the anthropomorphic and anthropopathic passages 
in the Bible, but also the doctrine of God as an 
active worker, inasmuch as activity can not be 
predicated of a Being devoid of attributes. This 
was the impelling motive of Philo’s doctrine of the 
“Logos,” which doctrine later on became a chief 
pillar of Christianity. 

Alexandrianism had no material influence upon 
the development of Judaism, so that a long time 
passed before the experiment was repeated of read- 
ing the Bible with philosophical scrutiny. The an- 
tipathy of the Palestinian Jews to the Greeks and 
everything Grecian involved this consequence, that 
rabbinical literature shows no development what- 
ever in the treatment of Anthropomorphism. Ha- 
nina, an amora of the third century, when rebuking 
a cantor for unduly multiplying the attributes of 
God in his prayers (Ber. 25a), added that he himself 
would use no attributes in praying, if it were not 
that some are employed in the Bible. But the ex- 
ample he gives to illustrate his point shows that his 
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remark was not the outcome of philosophic reflec- 
tion, but was based upon the old prophetic view of 
the Deity. It was, he said, like praising a Croesus 
by saying “he has a few coins”; better no praise 
than inadequate epithets; against “Moreh,” i. 59, 

The question became a matter for lively discussion 
in the various schools when, for a second time, there 
was forced upon the Jew the problem of reconciling 
prophecy and philosophy—by the latter term mean- 

ing Aristotelianism, the only philosoph- 

Saadia and ical system which prevailed among 
the Me- the Arabs, and therefore also with the 
dieval Phi- Jews living among Moslems. It is in- 
losophers. teresting to notice how this second at- 
tempt to harmonize Judaism and Hel- 

lenism led to the same result. Judaism was in danger 
of being so intellectualized as to be no longer recog- 
nizable as a religion. The development of Jewish 
thought during the period from Saadia to Maimon- 
ides presents an exact parallel to that connecting the 
Septuagint and Philo; and this is most strikingly 
brought out by the changed attitude toward the Bib- 
lical Anthropomorphism and Anthropopathism. As 
regards Anthropomorphism Saadia is in full harmony 
with rabbinical Judaism when he maintains that the 
corporeality of God is contrary both to reason and 
Scripture—at least in so far as tradition would have it 
(see “ Kitab al-Amanat wal’ Itiqadat,” ed. Landauer, 
p. 98,2. 10 et seq., Leyden, 1881—ii. 2 of the Hebrew 
translation of the work). Following the Targum of 
Onkelos—which he esteems very highly—he sets up 
the following rules, according to which the ten anthro- 
pomorphic designations which occur in Scripture are 
to be explained: God's “head” indicates sublimity; 
“eye,” providence; “face,” favor or disfavor; “ ear,” 
heeding; “mouth ” and “lip,” command and instruc- 
tion; “hand,” power; “heart,” insight; “bowels,” 
compassion; and “foot,” the act of conquering or sub- 
duing, conquest. But his treatment of the subject of 
Anthropopathism is dictated more by Greek philoso- 
phy than by Judaism, and is not remotely connected 
with his views on God’s attributes (see ATTRIBUTES). 

Bahya, the next Jewish philosopher after Saadia— 
he wrote his“ Hobotha-Lebabot” probably in the year 

1040—mentions his great predecessorin 

Bahya | afew words(chap.i., $ 10) and accepts, 
and Judah in its entirety, his explanation of the 

ha-Levi. Biblical anthropomorphisms. He lays 

more stress, however, than Saadia 
upon the negative character of the divine attributes, 
so that, had he been consistent, he would have arrived 
at the standpoint of Maimonides. But Bahya did not 
possess a clear conception of the nature of negative 
attributes; for, while he tau ght that God is absolute 
unity, he also claimed that this fact involved the at- 
tributes both of being and eternity (see Kaufmann, 
“Die Theologie des Bachya ibn Pakuda,” Vienna, 
1874; and “ Attributenlehre,” p. 158). 

Judah ha-Levi—not to mention Ibn Gabirol, whose 
views scarcely possess any Jewish characteristics— 
was far more consistent than Bahya, and was the first 
Jewish philosopher to reject completely the doctrine 
of essential attributes, insisting on the fact that it is 
impossible to predicate anything of God. But his 
approach to Neoplatonism—the doctrine of God as 
“pure existence ”—is after all not a real approach. 

When uninfluenced by philosophic Speculation 
Judah ha-Levi maintains a position nearer to tradi- 
tional Judaism than any other religious philosopher. 
His pious convictions are not based upon specula- 
tive philosophy, but on historical facts, on revelation 
and prophecy, the representatives of which compre- 
hended and recognized the higher world as clear] y 
and distinctly as ordinary mortals do this mundane 
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Sphere. This philosophic mysticism determined 
also his attitude toward Anthropomorphism. While 
opposed to the conception of the corporeality of God, 
as contrary to Scripture, he would nevertheless con- 
sider it wrong to reject completely the sensuous 
concepts of Anthropomorphism—even the fantastic 
measurements of the physical dimensions of Deity 
(MP Wyw)—as there is something in these ideas 
Which fills the human soul with awe of God. 

But this rather opportunist and indulgent attitude 

toward Anthropomorphism found, almost during the 
lifetime of Judah ha-Levi (died about 
Maimon- 1150), a determined opponent in the 
ides and person of Maimonides—the greatest of 
His Jewish philosophers. Maimonides was 
Influence. the first Rabbinite Jew to set up the 
incorporeality of God as a dogma, and 
to place any person who denied this doctrine upona 
level with an idolater. While his predecessors had 
contented themselves with rejecting Anthropomor- 
phism as contrary to reason—treating it as a purel y 
theoretic matter—Maimonides declared it a heresy 
that would deprive any one holding the doctrine of a 
share in the world to come (“ Yad ha-H azakah, Hilkot 
Teshubah,” iii. 7). The first part of his religio-philo- 
sophical work (the “Moreh Nebukim ”) practically 
constitutes a treatise on Hebrew synonyms, the object 
of which is to explain away the anthropomorphisms 
in the Bible. But Maimonides was not content 
to restrict himself to opposing Anthropomorphism. 
Philosophy being to him not the handmaid, but the 
mistress, of theology, he pursued his thought until 
he arrived at the concept of God as a metaphysical 
being, withdrawn in cold sublimity and isolation 
from His creatures—with whose weal or wo He 
could no longer concern Himself—and void of a 
free will; a being, in short, to whom no attributes 
could be ascribed except those of a negative char- 
acter. Thus Maimonides was confronted with a dif- 
ficulty similar to that which Philo encountered when 
he propounded his doctrine of the “Logos”: the 
question, namely, how to establish a communication 
between a God devoid of attributes and the material 
universe. In fact, his lack of success was as com- 
plete as that of Philo, at least as faras Judaism is 
concerned, 

Despite the high esteem enjoyed by Maimonides 
among the great body of Jews, he was unable to 
achieve any success with his “intellectualization ” of 
the notion of God. Only one of his teachings—that 
of the incorporeality of God—found favor in the eyes 
of his coreligionists, was accepted in all sincerity, 
and was even adopted in the ritual of the Synagogue; 
a proof that in this doctrine he had caught the true 
spirit of Judaism. That his warfare against Anthro- 
pomorphism was a matter of serious concern to the 
Jews is shown by the comment of Abraham ben 
David of Posquiéres—the only one who could rival 
Maimonides in rabbinical scholarship—on the pas- 
sage in the “ Yad ha-Hazakah,” referred to above: 
" Greater and better men than he—Maimonides—have 
held this opinion.” 

It is difficult to determine whence the Jews of 
southern France—who bitterly opposed Maimonides 
—derived their antianthropomorphic views. (See 
Kaufmann, “ Attributenlehre,” p. 485. Even in 
northern France at an earlier date, Rashi on Mak. 
124 remarks that the angels are not’ composed 
of flesh and blood, which, in philosophic phraseology, 
means the “angels are incorporeal.") The Jews of 
Provence were possibly influenced by the mystical 
literature in which the * measurements of the dimen- 
sions " of God play a great part, although this liter- 
ature did not enjoy universal authority, even when, 
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in later times, the Cabala had come to prevail among 
a great section of the Jews. Abraham ben David 
probably intended to suggest that the French Jews, 
with their belief in the literal meaning of Bible and 
Talmud, were led to anthropomorphic views by the 
fantastic descriptions which some of the Haggadot 
give of Godand Hisactions. Compare, for instance, 
the remark (Sanh. 98) that the Almighty will shear 
off the beard of the king of Assyria, or the passage 


(Ket. 7b) where the Biblical expression onbs noy 


(image of God) is enlarged to pyan n7 pov (the 
image of the likeness of His form); for according to 
Maimonides, * Moreh,” i. 8, man signifies “ mathe- 
matical form,” 

Mention must also be made of Hasdai Crescas—the 
greatest Jewish philosopher after Maimonides—not 
only because he opposed the latter's doctrine of nega- 
tive attributes, by asserting that it is possible to 
ascribe many attributes to Deity without injury to 
the idea of His unity, but because he exerted influ- 
ence upon Spinoza, the greatest of all opponents of 
Anthropomorphism. Spinoza's views upon this sub- 
ject, however, nolonger belong to Jewish philosophy, 
but to philosophy in general. For the Karaitic views 
on the subject, see AARON BEN ELIJAH THE YOUNGER; 
the chief works specifically written by Karaites on 
Anthropomorphism are: Aaron b. Joseph, * Ez ha- 
Hay yim," ed. Delitzsch,and Judah Hadassi, “ Eshkol- 
ha-Kofer.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. D. Luzzatto, Oheb Ger, pp. 1-25, Vienna, 
1830; Z. Frankel, Einiges zu den Targumim, in Zeit. f.d. Re- 
ligiosen Interesse d. Judenthums, 1846, pp. 110-120; idem, 
Ueber den Einfluss der Palaest. Exegese auf die Alexandr. 
Hermeneutik, 88 7,9, Leipsic, 1851; idem, Vorstudien zu der 
Septuaginta, 1811, pp. 174-179; A. Geiger, Urschrift und 
Uebersetzungen der Bibel, pp. 310 ct seq., 984 ct seq., Bres- 
lau, 1857; S. Maybaum, Die Anthropomorphien und An- 
thropopathien bei Onkelos, Breslau, 1870; C. Siegfried, Philo 
von Alexandrien (see index), Jena, 1875; M. Ginsburger, Dic 
Anthropomorphismen in den Targumim, in Zeit. f. Prot. 
Theologie, 1891. 
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ANTIBI Consy; i.e., of ‘Ain-Tab), ABRAHAM: 
Chief rabbi at Aleppo; died March 18, 1858. His 
book of responsa, *Ohel Yesharim” (The Tent of 
the Righteous), arranged according to the four 
Turim (or legal code of Jacob ben Asher), was pub- 
lished at Leghorn in 1843. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 19; Ghirondi 


and Nepi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 52; Steinschneider, in 
Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 488; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
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ANTIBLA: A family of proselytes living at 
Jerusalem in the first century B.C., which had been 
in prosperous circumstances, but was afterward re- 
duced to poverty. From allusions to them contained 
in four Talmudic passages, in which the spelling of 
the family name is corrupted (Yer. Peah, viii. 21a, 
Tosef., Peah, iv. 11; Sifre, Deut. 308, 110), Grütz 
restores the name to the Greek form, Agathobulos. 
It appears that, being unable to maintain their old 
standard of life, they proposed to emigrate. The 
representatives of Judaism, however. who at that 
time regarded hopefuliy the influx of heathen into 
the Jewish faith (Schürer, “Lehrbuch der Neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitgeschichte," pp. 644 e£ seq.), did not 
like to see proselytes emigrating for lack of the 
means of subsistence; and the matter was submitted 
to the rabbis (mpar), who awarded (pD) the family 
a certain sum. In three of the above-quoted pas- 
sages this sum is said to have been six hundred talents 
of gold, which amount seems too exorbitant to be 
credible, in view of the fact that a talent weighed 
about sixty pounds. In another passage it is re- 
corded that six hundred gold shekels (about $2,000) 
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were awarded; and this would appear to be more 
probable. The rabbis based their decision on Deut. 
xxvi. 12 (R. V.): “Thou shalt give it unto the Levite, 
to the stranger [93 = proselyte] . . . that they may eat 
within thy gates”; laying stress on the words “thy 
gates,” and interpreting this expression to mean that 
the Israelites must take care not to allow proselytes 
to emigrate when in needy circumstances. This ac- 
count of the treatment received by the Antibla at 
the hands of the rabbis throws an interesting light 
on the attitude of the Synagogue toward proselytes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, in Monatsschrift, 1881, pp. 289-294. 
M. B. 


ANTICHRIST: Counterpart of the Messiah 
and opponent of God Himself; one of the most im- 
portant personages in Christian eschatology. _ The 
name occurs for the first time in the Johannean Epis- 
tles (I John, ii. 18, 22, iv. 3; II John, 7); but the 
idea is met with in earlier New Testament writings, 
and, like the greater part of the eschatology of early 
Christianity, its beginnings are to be found in Jewish 
theology, and modern scholars even hold the opin- 
ion that its true origin is to be found in the Baby- 
lonian Chaos-myths. In II Thess. ii. 1-12—a passage 
probably of Pauline origin—it is stated that the day 
of the Lord shall not come before “the man of sin,” 

the lawless one (6 àvouoc), “the son of 
Antichrist perdition,” be revealed. This oppo- 
in Pauline nent will appear and seat himself in 
Writings. the Temple of God at Jerusalem, 
“showing himself that he is God”; 
but he, the wicked one, will then be consumed by 
the Messiah through the spirit of his mouth, who 
thus will make an end of him “whose coming is 
after the working of Satan with all power and signs 
and lying wonders.” Paul declares further that 
*the mystery of iniquity doth already work," but 
that that which now restraineth will restrain until it 
be taken out of the way, and “that wicked [one] 
be revealed." 

This “little apocalypse,” as this passage has well 
been called, has been variously expounded. It is, 
however, quite evident that Paul understood by 
Antichrist a personal opponent of the Messiah, this 
conception being compounded of ideas derived from 
the Old Testament and the Apocrypha (Dan. vii. 25, 
ix, 27, xi. 86; Isa. xiv. 13 e£ seq. ; Ezek. xxviii. 2, 
14; I Macc. xiv. 14) It is not, however, clear 
whether this description is intended to represent an 
opposing Messiah, or a Jewish pseudo-Messiah, or 
whether Paul had any definite historical personage 
in mind. His expression concerning the lawless one 
(6 évouoc), seating himself in the Temple (compare 
Ezek. xxviii. 14), and *showing himself that he is 
God," can hardly be understood of a Jewish Mes- 
siah; nor can, by any possibility, a Roman ruler, 
such as Caligula or Nero, be understood by it. Just 
as unreasonable is it to assume that by the expression 
“he who now restraineth” (A. V. “letteth”) the ap- 
pearance of Antichrist, it is intended to designate 
the Roman government or the emperor himself. The 
iniquitous one, the incarnation of evil upon earth, is 
nota political personage, held back by Roman power. 
The passage is to be explained by the aid of rabbin- 
ical eschatology, as for instance in Sanh. 98a, which 
teaches that the Messiah will not appear until the 


"whole world is either entirely righteous (N21 1513) 


or entirely wicked (3*1 115): a standpoint that ex- 
plains not only the expression "that which re- 
straineth "—the rabbis speak of various things which 
impede the redemption (nowan MN pIa: Mek., 
Beshallah, 1, ed. Weiss, p. 29; Niddah, 130)—but also 
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elucidates Paul’s vacillation as to the period to be 
set for the “day of the Lord.” In his earlier Epis- 
tles, Paul speaks as if he expected the promised time 
to arrive speedily, because he counted upon the rapid 
conquest of the world by Christianity, for him the 
first and essential condition of the world's perfect 
righteousness; but experience gradually showed him 
that his optimism was unfounded, and therefore he 
speaks of the power that prevents the dawning of 
the slad time. 

The statement of Paul that the wicked one will 
be slain by the breath of the Messiah is based upon 
Isa. xi. 4, as interpreted in the Targum DIIN 
spe. Even the names of Antichrist in this passage 
are of Jewish origin; the “lawless one” (II Thess. 
ii. 8, R. V.) is none other than BELIAL—whom Paul 
mentions in another place as the opponent of the 
Messiah (II Cor. vi. 15)—a name interpreted by the 
rabbis as compounded of $5 Without, and Dy yoke, 


so that Belial is the one who will not accept the 
yoke of the Law (Sifre, Deut. 92; Tanna El. R. iii. ; 
Midrash Sam. vi., ed. Buber, p. 64). It is thus evi- 
dent that this “little apocalypse” represents not a 
Christian, but the Jewish view of the Anti-Messiah. 
The pseudepigraphie literature (sec passages quoted 
by Bousset, pp. $6, 99, 100) informs us that in Jewish 
circles in the pre-Christian period the expectation 
was prevalent of the appearance of Belial (one of 
Satan’s lieutenants) if not of Satan himself; and 
that his activity was imagined as being almost iden- 
tical with that expected of the Antichrist in Thessa- 
lonians. There is a remarkable similarity between 
this New Testament passage and II Sibyl. 167 et 
seg., and III Sibyl. 46 et seg. —the former a Sibylline 
of undoubted Jewish origin—the expression in ii. 
188, the rpcod cZuaca, the three signs of Elijah, cer- 
tainly referring to the Jewish tradition (found in 
Mekilta Beshallah, 1, ed. Weiss, p. 60) that before the 
appearance of the Messiah, the prophet will reveal 
the whereabouts of the three holy utensils which 
disappeared at the time of the destruction of the 
Temple (compare Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 79 and Pirke 
Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, ed. Grünhut, 57). 
As to the idea of the Antichrist, like Jewish escha- 
tology itself, it is derived from three sources: pro- 
. .. phetical teachings, later Midrash, and 
Origin of an admixture of heathen mythology. 
the Idea. Ezekiel (xxxviii, xxxix.), Speaking 
of a last great outpouring of the 
heathen powers against Israel —which outpouring is 
to introduce the new period foretold by the ancient 
prophets—names Gog, the prince of the land of 
Magog, as the representative of those powers. The 
same idea amplified is found in Zechariah (xii.-xiv.) 
where God is described as appearing upon Zion at 
the last hour with His hosts of angels to protect His 
own from the attacks of the heathen, and to give 
them victory. When, therefore, in the Maccabean 
period, the Jews first perceived the chasm between 
Judaism and heathenism, the idea of a presentation 
of the philosophy of the world's history was con- 
ceived and admirably carried out in Daniel. It was 
no more a question of the salvation of Israel in the 
future, but of the redemption of the whole world. 
The course of the world's history, as illustrated by 
the attitude of the heathen toward the Jews, was 
now viewed as a continuous triumph of powers 
hostile to God—a triumph which would not end 
until the whole world had become utterly corrupt, 
to be superseded by the kingdom of God and a new 
order of things. 
The opposition between this world and the future 
world, between Satan and God, between heathen 
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and Israel, naturally furnished representatives for 
the supreme struggle in the final hour of the world’s 
existence. If God in His own proper person would 
appear at the decisive contest, His opponent could 
be no other than Satan; but if God were to be repre- 
sented by Messiah, it must of necessity follow that 
Satan should be represented by one as close to him 
as was Messiah to God; that is to say, by Antichrist. 
Uncertain as is the characterization of Messiah in 
the new order of things, the personality of his coun- 
terpart is equally fluctuating. In the circles that 
expected the rule of Belial at the end of days, God 
was recognized as the chief personality in the final 
catastrophe; and Antichrist, as the worst tool of 
Satan, corresponds in his sphere with that concep- 
tion of the Messiah current among the Pharisees in 
the age of Jesus, according to which Messiah was 
to be the one man whom God would endow with 
especial strength and influence, such as were vouch- 
safed to no other. Just as the Haggadah through 
its interpretations of ancient prophecies endeavored 
to furnish a close description of the personality 
of Messiah, similarly Antichrist received more and 
more definite forms derived from the descriptions 
and conceptions of the Old Testament. He was, for 
instance, very early identified with Gog—such a 
Midrash is clearly evident in the Septuagint trans- 
lation of Num. xiv. 7 (compare also ‘Ab. Zarah, 8b; 
Sanh. 94¢)—and his death expounded, as already re- 
marked, according to Isa. xi. 4. 

The conception of Antichrist no doubt also con- 
tains mythological elements, which, far from being 
uprooted from the national consciousness, became, 
through contact with Babylonia, Persia, and, at a 
later date, with Greece, more and more deeply in- 
grained in it. An eloquent proof that Antichrist 
meant no more than its name signifies—namely, the 
Anti-Messiah—is furnished by the fact that none of 
the Pharisaic literature has any word concerning 
him. The official teachings of the Pharisees in the 
post-Christian time endeavored, for reasons easy to 
understand, to negative all that was superhuman in 
the popular conception of Messiah (compare espe- 
cially Justin, * Dialogus cum Tryphone,” xlix.); so 
that no room was given for Antichrist to play any 
very eminent rôle. Thus Eliezer b. Hyrcanus—an 
eye-witness of the national catastrophe in the year 
10—speaks only of a ruler after the style of Haman, 
who will usher in the pangs of -the Messianic period 
(mwn Sw *53n; Sanh. 982). 

The Apocrypha of Baruch (Syriac) and IV Ezra 
(= II Esdras), which originated in the same circle, 
knew nothing of an Antichrist; for what Baruch, 
xl. 1, 2, says of the last ruler of the heathens is simply 
that the latter will choose for themselves a leader 
for the last battle; and IV Ezra, while it contains 
explicit statements concerning the pangs of the 
Messianie period, has no reference whatever to an 
Antichrist. Both Bousset and Gunkel are probably 
wrong, therefore, when they refer to Antichrist the 
passage (II Esd. v. 6) “And even he shall rule, 
whom they that dwell upon the earth look not for? 
—words which, being based on Isa. xxiii. 18, may 
allude simply to Rome, as is apparent from Suk. 52% 
and Yer. 'l'a'anit, iii. 4, where the Romans are meant 
by the euphemism “Chaldeans.” It is true that 
there is no lack of references in Talmudic literature 
to the belief in a contest between God and the devil, 
oran evil angel, in the latter days (see AItRIMAN). 
To this class belongs the battle between Gabriel and 
the Leviathan; also the sea-monster (D. B. 745), and 
the conquest of the prince of Edom, that is, Samael 
(Mak. 12a; compare also, the triumph of Messiah 
over Satan, Pesik. R. xxxvi.). 
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The bitter feeling against Rome that actuated 
the Jews for the hundred years between 30 and 190 
permitted no other conception than 

Nero as that it would be Rome’s ruler who 
Antichrist. would marshal the heathen hosts for 

the final struggle and lead them. to 
victory; and Nero—the vilest wretch that ever 
mounted a throne—filled the ideal of wickedness 
sufficiently to be considered the worthy leader of the 
heathen. The Jewish Sibyl, writing about the year 
80, tells the story that Nero was at that time in con- 
cealment in the land of the Parthians, where he 
would remain for decades, returning thence to stir 
up a universal war (IV Sibyl. 119—150, in agreement 
with a Roman legend; see Zahn, “Zeitschr. für 
Kirchliche Wissenschaft und Leben," 1886, 3387 et 
seq., and Geffcken, " Göttinger Nachrichten, Phil.- 
Hist. Classe,” 1899, pp. 441 et seg.). More of the de- 
moniac character of Antichrist, and more, therefore, 
of the original conception concerning him as being 
cither Satan or one of Satan’s tools, is reflected in the 
reference to Nero in the fifth Sibylline (868 et seg.), 
written in 74: “Then from the ends of the earth shall 
return the matricidal man who has become fugitive, 
and who frames iniquitous plans in his mind; he 
will destroy the whole earth, and conquer all, and 
inall matters he will be wiser than all other men. 
.. . But the wise people shall have peace, the peo- 
ple that remaineth tried in sorrows in order that it 
may thereafter rejoice.” But the complete meta- 
morphosis of Nero into a devil—wherein he is no 
longer the representative of Rome, but the incarna- 
tion of the Evil One—is first to be found ina Jewish 
Sibyl of about 120-125 (V Sibyl. 98-84) Of Nero it 
is there said, “The one that received the letter for 
50 [letter 3, N, as initial] will become ruler—a terri- 
ble dragon, breathing fierce war... . Thereafter 
he will return and make himsel* like unto God, but 
He [God] will convince him that he is as nothing.” 
Here Nero is the true Antichrist, the Satan, the old 
Dragon (YIP tn), who measures himself against 
God. 

This conception did not remain confined to Jew- 
ish circles, butas the Revelation of John (xiii., xvii.) 
shows, when rising Christianity suffered much at 
the hands of the Roman power, it spread among the 
Christians likewise. In any case, the last struggle 
of the heathen is conceived as a battle against God; 
and it appears thus in the Midrash Wayosha‘ (Jel- 
linek, * B. H." i. 56), where it is declared of Anti- 
christ: “And he shall say, ‘I will first conquer their 
God, and after that will kill them [the Jews] jas 
again the old conception of Antichrist as an oppo- 
nent of God. 

The Biblical narrative of the departure of the 
Israclites from Egypt afforded much material for the 
description of the latter days, inasmuch as the final 
redemption was conceived after the fashion of the 
first. Thus the Ephraimite Messiah—Messiah, the 
gon of Joseph, as he is called—who plays a great 
part therein in conjunction with ARMILUS, origi- 
nated in the legend preserved by the Haggadah of 
an attempted departure from Egypt made by the 
Ephraimites (Mek., Shirah, 9; Sanh. 920; Pirke R. 
El. xlviii.); and inasmuch as prior to the first redemp- 
tion there had been a prominent Ephraimite named 
Nun, who headed an attempt by the Israelites at self- 
.emancipation and found a violent death at the hands 
of the Egyptians, parallelism demanded that there 
should be an Ephraimite Messiah, to be slain by 
Armilus. 

The conception of Antichrist held by the Church 
of the early Christian age and throughout the Middle 
Ages is very much involved and in need of critical 


investigation. The passages concerning Antichrist 
in the New Testament were misunderstood at a very 
early date; and there seems to have been, moreover, 
a persistent oral tradition that modified the legend of 
Antichrist to a considerable degree. In John, v. 48, 
the popular Jewish conception of an Anti-Messiah has 
become transformed into a Jewish pseudo-Messiah, 
a presentation which was championed for many cen- 
turies in the Church (see Bousset, l.e. pp. 180 e£ seq.). 
It was particularly expected that he would be of 
the tribe of Dan (ibid. p. 112), which is probably 
connected with the Jewish conception of the Messiah, 
that he would be derived from that tribe on the ma- 
ternal side (Gen. R. xcviii.; see also Zohar, Balak, 
1945). On the other hand, there reigned for a certain 
time among Christians too some confusion of Anti- 
christ with the legend of Nero (Bousset, l.e. pp. 49 
et seq)., and there is likewise to be found an identifi- 
cation of Antichrist with Belial—Antichrist being 
often represented as the son of Satan, and even as 

an incarnation of Satan himself (see BELIAL). 
The legend of the origin of Antichrist (= Belial) 
set forth by Gunkel and Bousset is that the Baby- 
lonian Tiamat, queen of the abyss of 


The Mod- darkness and flood, aided by the pow- 
ern Hy- ers of her infernal domain, rebels 
pothesis. against the higher gods, but is defeated 


by the son of the gods, Marduk; and 
it gives rise to a human incarnation in the shape of 
the Antichrist with superhuman powers, the man 
who sets himself up as equal to God. 

The idea of Antichrist has made its way beyond 
the confines of Judaism and Christianity and has 
entered into various literatures of the world—only, 
however, through the medium of Christianity. 
There are traces of it in the more ancient Edda 
literature; while the semi-Christian old-Bavarian 
poem “Muspilli” (ninth century) makes extensive 
use of the various Antichrist legends. The Parsee 
Pahlavi writings betray unmistakable evidences of 
the tradition, especially the apocalypse “Bahman 
Yast," written in Pahlavi and translated in * Sacred 
Books of the East," v. 191 e£ seg., which is full of 
it. In Arabian literature, Antichrist is called “ Al 
Dajjal” (the liar), or more fully, * Al Masih al-Daj- 
jal” (the false Messiah). The name shows its Chris- 
tian-Syriac source; for “dajal” denotes “lying " al- 
most éxclusively in the Christian dialect of Aramaic, 
In the Mohammedan account, Dajjal is really the 
Jewish pseudo-Messiah, and is slain by Jesus after 
he had long maintained his imposture. Of the nu- 
merous details concerning him, it is interesting to 
note that he is represented as a one-eyed monster, 
of horrible mien, and that in some respects the pic- 
ture agrees with the various descriptions of Armi- 
lus (see ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION; AHRIMAN; 
ARMILUS). 
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ANTIGONUS (ANTONINUS): Palestinian 
scholar of the last tannaitic generation (second and 
third centuries). Only two Haggadot (Mek., Beshal- 
lah, introduction; dem to Ex. xiv.7)and one Halakah 
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(Yer. Hor. iii. 48v) have come down from him. In 
the first-mentioned passage he thus illustrates the 
verse (Ex. xiii. 21): “ And the Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them by the 
way,” etc., by a simile: “A king had held court 
til darkness set in, his sons all the while attending 
him. Onleaving the tribunal, the king took up a 
torch and lighted the way for his sons; whereupon 
the courtiers said to him, * We will take up the torch 
and carry the light before thy sons’: but the king 
replied, ‘It is not because Ihave none to do it in 
my stead, but I wish to manifest my affection for 
my sons, that ye may honor them accordingly.' 
Thus did the Holy One, blessed be He, make known 
His love for the people of Israel that the world 
might learn to treat them with honor. But, alas! not 
only does the world not do so, but it decrees upon 
them one mode of death after the other, each one 
severer than the last." Mcekilta in both instances 
gives * Antoninus” as the author, and so does Yalk., 
Ex. 228, 230, in which. through a transposition of 
words, Rabbi is introduced as telling something 
about Emperor Antoninus. * Yuhasin?" (ed. Fili- 
powski, p. 115) has the same version; but Heilprin 
(“Seder ha-Dorot,” s.v.) has " Antigonos ”; in Yer. 
Hor. d.c., R. Joshuah b. Levi reports in Antigonus' 
name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Moekilta, l.c.; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 551; 
Rapoport, ‘Erek Millin, under Antoninus. S M 


ANTIGONUS, Son of John Hyrcanus: Born 
about 135 r.c., died 1083. He was Hyrcanus’ sec- 
ond son, and, though young, proved an able sol- 
dier during his 
father’s lifetime. 
In conjunction 
with his brother 
Aristobulus, he 
besieged and 
captured Sa- 
maria about 109 
(Sotah, 88a; Jo- 


sephus, “ Ant.” 
xiii 10, § 2), 


beating off suc- 
cessfully the 
Syrian Antio- 
chus of Cyzicus 
and the Egyptian Callimander, general of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, both of whom attempted to relieve the city. 
When Aristobulus became king about 105, thou gh he 
imprisoned his other brothers, he not onl y left Antig- 
onus at liberty, in appreciation of his merits, but 
even treated him as a sort of associate in the govern- 
ment. This favor shown by Aristobulus awakened 
the jealousy of a court cabal, at the head of which 
Queen Alexandra (Salome) is said to have stood, and 
which succeeded finally in having Antigonus slain at 
the king'scommand. Thedetailsof hisdeath as given 
by Josephus are probably legendary, but historically 
certain is the fact that he owed his death to a court 
intrigue. Josephus’ account runs that Aristobulus, 
who loved his brother warmly, was made suspicious 
of him by calumnious representations on tho part of 
the queen and other enemies, who maintained that 
he was aiming at the crown. The kin g issued com- 
mands to his body-guard to cut Antigonus down 
Should he ever appear before him in armor, and at 
the same time sent word to his brother to come to him 
Immediately, but without armor. Antigonus’ ene- 
mies prevailed on the messen ger to inform him that 
the king had heard of his new armor and weapons, 
and desired to see him with them. An tigonus readily 


Copper Coins of King Antigonus. 
(After Madden, “Coins of the Jews,’’) 


complied, and upon his entry to the royal castle, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, about 104, was slain by the 
guard. An avenging Nemesis seemed, however, to 
exact atonement for his death, for when a servant 
spilt some blood from the veins of the kin g upon the 
very spot where Antigonus had been slain, the king 
saw the finger of God in the coincidence, and grieved 
himself to death over his brother’s unfortunate fate, 
See also JUDAS TUE EssENE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xiii. 10, 8$ 2, 3; idem, B. J. i. 

3; see also the histories of Ewald, Grütz, and Schürer. 
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ANTIGONUS (with the Hebrew name nnno) 
MATTATHIAS: The last Hasmonean king of 
Judea; died 37 s.c. He was the second son of Aris- 
tobulus IL, and together with his father was carried 
prisoner to Rome by Pompey in 68 n.c. Both es- 
caped in 57, and returned to Palestine. After Aris- 
tobulus' unsuccessful attempt to oppose the Roman 
forces there, the senate considered the king so little 
to be feared that it decreed his liberty. Antigo- 
nus, however, was not so ready to surrender an- 
cestral rights. While his older brother Alexander 
was planning to secure them he remained quiet, 
but on Alexander’s death Antigonus considered 
himself exclusive heir of the Hasmonean dynasty, 
and rightly judging his uncle Hyrcanus to be but a 
puppet in the hands of the Idumean Antipater, he 
set to work zealously to assert himself. Hoe first at- 
tempted to attain his ends with the help and consent 
of the Romans; in pursuance of this plan he visited 
Julius Cesar, who was in Syria in 47, and complained 
of the presumptuous usurpation of Antipater and 
Hyrcanus. He 
urged his own 
superior rights 
as the only re- 
maining son of 
Aristobulus. 
But in spite of 
the fact that 
both his father 
and brother had 
suffered death in 
the cause of 
Ceesar, the latter 
rejected Antig- 

"^ onus’ claims, 
possibly suspecting the sincerity of his professed 
friendliness toward Rome. Refused by the Romans, 

he turned to their opponents. THis first 


Defies attempt, in 42, to seize the government 
Rome. of Palestine by force with the assistance 


of his brother-in-law, Ptolemy Mennei 
(see ALEXANDRA [SALOME]), was defeated by Herod, 
but in the course of two years he succeeded in at. 
taining his object. The state of affairs in Judea, as 
well as general conditions prevailing throughout 
the Roman empire, was most propitious. The ex- 
cessive taxation wrung from the people to pay for 
the extravagances of Antony and Cleopatra had 
awakened so deep-seated a hatred against Rome that 
Antigonus had only to show himself to the people 
to win their allegiance away from Herod and other 
creatures of the Roman power. He gained the ad- 
herence also of the aristocratic class in Jerusalem, 
such as the “Bene Baba,” and probably also assured 
himself of the hearty cooperation of the leaders of the 
Pharisees. Moreover, the Parthians invaded Syria 
in the year 40, and they much preferred to sec an 
anti-Roman ruler on the throne of Palestine. An- 
tigonus, who was genius enough to make use of 
such an excellent opportunity, promised them large 
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sums of gold, and, according to common report, 
five hundred female slaves besides, so that they 
immediately put a troop of five hundred warriors 
at his disposal. The appearance of these Parthians 
at the gates of Jerusalem, where daily riots took 
place between the partizans of Antigonus, who held 
possession of the Temple fortress, and those of Hyr- 
canus, or more correctly of Antipater, caused the 
balance to turn in favor of the former. Hyrcanus 
and Phasacl in vain endeavored to win over the 
Parthians. The former was sent a captive to Baby- 
lon, after suffering the mutilation of his cars, which 
rendered him henceforth unfit for the office of high 
priest. Phasael beat out his brains against a stone 
wall. Herod, too weak for open resistance, fled 
from Jerusalem, and in the year 40 Antigonus 


was officially proclaimed king and high priest by the 


Parthians. His three years’ reign, however, was one 
continuous struggle. His antagonist, 

Crowned Herod, succeeded in having himself 
King. ~ declared king of Judea by Rome. The 


first year passed quietly enough ; for 
Ventidius, Antony's legate, and his lieutenant Silo, 
were kept neutral by bribes and abstained from 
doing their duty in enforcing the rights of Herod. 
But on the latter’s return in 89 from Rome he 
opened a brisk campaign against Antigonus, con- 
quered Joppa, and occupied Masada, where his fam- 
ily were. lle then laid siege to Jerusalem, but had 
tó relinquish it toward winter, for Silo refused fur- 
ther cooperation, and dismissed his troops to their 
winter quarters; for which timely act Antigonus no 
doubt amply compensated him. In the spring of 
88 Herod wrested the province of Galilee from An- 
tigonus’ possession, a victory of only temporary ad- 
'antage, for when Herod shortly after went to Samo- 
sata to pay his respects to Antony, the Galileans rose 
against Herod’s brother and representative Joseph, 
slew him, and drove away his army. Herod, who 
heard of this only upon his return to Palestine, was 
eager to avenge his brother. He dared not attack 
Antigonus' army near Jericho, for he had not yet the 
necessary strength, but when Antigonus foolishly di- 
vided his forces, Herod fell upon Pappus, Antigonus’ 
general, aud completely routed him, so that all Pal- 
estine as far as Jerusalem fell into his hands. The 
approach of winter compelled Herod to postpone 
until the next spring a siege of Jerusalem, whither 
Antigonus and the remnant of his army had fled. 
When the siege began it was marked by extraor- 
dinary bravery and fanaticism on the side of An- 
tigonus’ followers; full of hatred against Rome and 

Romanizers, they considered the strug- 
Besieged in gleareligiousone, in which the prophe- 
Jerusalem. cies concerning the inviolability of the 

Temple and the nation would be tri- 
umphantly vindicated. In vain the Pharisees ad- 
vised surrender to so powerful a foe, just as the 
Prophets of old had inveighed against the conviction 
of their contemporaries that God would protect His 
city against any besicging enemy, no matter how nu- 
merous. A stout defense, lasting three, possibly five, 
months, was made against the attacks of the enemy 
and the pangs of famine, which latter, owing to the 
year being one of release (see SIIEMITTAIH), was more 
. than ordinarily severe. Antigonus behaved most 
manfully during the siege, but after the final assault, 
when nó hope was left, he fell entreating at the fect 
of the Roman general Sosius, who brutally mocked 
his grief by dubbing him * Antigone," after Sopho- 
cles’ tearful heroine. At the suggestion of Herod, 
who was afraid to allow Antigonus to be taken to 
Rome in the triumphal train of Mark Antony, lest 
he should there successfully plead for his rights, 


this last king of the Hasmonean house was taken to 

Antioch, and there fell beneath the executioner’s ax. 

It was the first time that the Romans had ever thus 

put a king to death. The last king of pure Jewish 

blood fell before the intrigues of the first king of 

Judea not entirely of Jewish birth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xiv. 14; idem, B. J. i. 14 (see 
also index): Ewald, History of Israeli, v. 402-411; Gratz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, ii. 160; Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 
523; Schürer, Gesch. i. 288 and index ; Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel, ii. 467 ; Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire, ii. 170-178 ; Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 99. For other 
literature, see Schiirer, Gesch. p. 288. LG 


ANTIGONUS OF SOKO: The first scholar of 
whom Pharisaic tradition has preserved not only the 
name but also an important theological doctrine. 
He flourished about the first half of the third century 
B.C. According to the Mishnah, he was the disciple 
and successor of SIMON THE Just. His motto ran: 
“Be not like slaves who serve their master for their 
daily rations; be like those who serve their master 
without regard to emoluments, and let the fear of 
God be with you" (Ab. i. 8; see Griitz, “ Gesch d. 
Juden," ii. 6, 239). Short as this maxim is, it con- 
tains the whole Pharisaic doctrine, which is very 
different from what it is usually conceived to be. 
Thus the first known Pharisee urges that good should 
be done for its own sake, and evil be avoided, without 


‘regard to consequences, whether advantageous or 


detrimental. The naive conception dominant in the 
Old Testament, that God's will must be done to obtain 
His favor in the shape of physical prosperity, is re- 
jected by Antigonus, as wellas the view, specifically 
called * Pharisaic," which makes reward in the future 
life the motive for human virtue. It is impossible 
that Antigonus could have been influenced by Hel- 
lenic views: chronology forbids the supposition. The 
cause of this ethical superiority was simply that the 
Pharisees carefully nurtured the germs of higher 
morality sown by the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment and brought them to full fruition. Particu- 
larly Jewish is the second phrase of his maxim; the 
fear of God is the Jewish correlate to general human 
morality mentioned in the first half of the motto. 
Antigonus points out that men’s actions should not 
be influenced by the lowly sentiment of fear of mor- 
tals, but that there is a divine judgment of which 
men must stand in awe. Theexpression “Heaven” 
for “God” is the oldest evidence in postexilic Juda- 
ism of the development of the idea of a transcendental 
Deity. It is also a curious fact that Antigonus is the 
tirst noted Jew to have a Greek name. 

Later legend connects Antigonus with the origin 
of the Sadducee sect. See SADDUCEES. L. 


ANTI-JUIF, L’: A name assumed by nine dif- 
ferent publications issued in Franceand Algiers and 
directed against the Jews. In nearly every case they 
were short-lived. The first * Anti-Juif," a weekly, 
published in Paris, describing itself as an “organ of 
social defense, ” only reached its fourth number (from 
Dec. 18, 1881, to Jan. 8, 1882). It was issued under 
the management of L. Panchioni. In the leading 
article, entitled “Our Aim," the editor calls the at- 
tention of his readers to the financial prosperity of 
France at that time—a boon which he attributes to 
“commercial feudalism”—for the manifest purpose 
of exciting the hatred of the working classes. He 
claims that * the Jew rules and governs." "Therefore 
he deems it his mission to acquaint the public with 
the real condition of the country and to suggest how 
it can be improved. The second periodical in point 
of time was the “ Anti-Juif ” that appeared at Algiers 
in 1890, and was signed by its printer, Bouyer, as 


Anti-Maimonists 
Antinomianism 


responsible editor. It was discontinued after a few 
numbers had been issued. After an interval of seven 
years, T. Macon, a printer, undertook the publica- 
tion of a third “ Anti-Juif, " which also appeared in 
Algiers as the “organ of the Anti-Semitic League.” 
The career of this biweekly began on July 14, 1897, 
at Mustapha, a suburb of Algiers, and lasted but a 
short time. No greater success attended the pub- 
lication of the fourth of these anti-Semitic journals, 
styled the “ Anti-Juif Bourguignon,” which appeared 
March 12, 1898, at Dijon, after having dropped its 
original name, “Le Libre Bourguignon.” It tried 
unsuccessfully to imitate the “ Libre Parole,” the anti- 
Semitic journal of Edouard Drumont. A fifth period- 
ical of like purpose was the “ Anti-Juif Marseillais et 
de la Région du Midi,” which appeared on Aug. 6, 
1898, at Marseilles, and was discontinued soon after. 
In Algeria the sixth paper devoted to anti-Semitism, 
"L'Anti-Juif Algérien,” appeared, with an illus- 
trated supplement, March 27, 1898. The“ Anti-Juif 
Stephanois,” the seventh, was published at Lyons, 
Sept. 18, 1898, but was immediately discontinued. 
The eighth, a weekly, describing itself as an “ organ 
of the Anti-Semitic League,” was published in Paris 
on Aug. 11 ofthe same year. Nineteen numbers ap- 
peared in 1898, and forty-one in 1899. The first num- 
bers were signed by Chanteloube as responsible edi- 
tor; the last were issued under the editorship of Jules 
Guérin, notorious for his escapade in the Rue Cha- 
brol, where he defied arrest for some days in a dwell- 
ing-house (No. 51) that was ironically called * Fort 
Chabrol” (Aug. and Sept.,1899). With his imprison- 
ment the publication ceased. The ninth, the * Anti- 
Juif du Midi." appeared June 11, 1899, at Montpel- 
lier; its publication ceased with the third number. 
A small paper, more vituperative even than the 
preceding. and called “L’Anti-Youtre. Organe de 
Protestation Sociale? (Organ of Social Protest), was 
edited at Lille by Noël Gaulois (pseudonym of Em- 
manuel Gallian) and printed in Paris, in March, 
April and May, 1891. Four numbers only of this 
sheetappeared. Parodying the well-known exclama- 
tion of Gambetta, it proclaimed as its motto: * The 
real enemy is the Jew!" (Ze Youtre c'est Üennemz). 
Inits second number it printed some illustrations 
representing the so-called Damascus affair, in which 
a bleeding child was pictured. The editor did not 
even know that the Damascus affair was caused by 
the disappearance of an old monk. See DAMASCUS. 
M. S. 
ANTI-MAIMONISTS, THE. Sce MAIMONISTS, 


ANTINOE: City in the south of Middle Egypt, 
on the eastern bank of the Nile: founded by the 
emperor Hadrian in the year 122. Jews seem to 
have come to the city at the same time as did the 
Greeks, drawn thither by the trade with the port of 
Myso Hormus on the Red Sea. In February, 1896, 
C. Schmidt discovered a Hebrew inscription of the 
second century in the old Christian cemetery of An- 
tino&. The letters of the inscription were originally 
covered with red paint; what remainsof the inscrip- 
tion is 


was moors 
Donna m3 


In addition to the inscription there are a candelabrum 
with seven branches, and a cy press-tree (see “ Augyp- 
tische Zeitschrift,” xxxiv. 164). G. 


ANTINOMIANISM: A term generally used 
to denote the opposition of certain Christian Sects to 
the Law; that is, to the revelation of the Old Testa- 
ment. The apostles were compelled, in response to 
the urging of Paul and his friends, to accept the 
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doctrine of the non-binding character of the Law 
for heathen Christians (Acts, xv. 8), but Paul sct up 
in addition a theory concerning the Law which not 
alone posits its complete abrogation in the period 
after Jesus, but also diametrically opposes the fun- 
damental principles of Jewish (and J udéeo-Christian) 
thought concerning it. The latter taught that the 
Law was the only means by which man could be jus- 
titied before God, as may be seen by the early utter- 
ance: “God desired to justify Israel, and therefore 
He gave him many laws and commandments” (Mak. 
Mishnah); Paul declared that “ by the deeds of the 
law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight” 
(Rom. iii. 20, Gal. ii. 16). The Law, according to 
Paul, was calculated to multiply sin 
The Law through the added opportunities for 
a Source of transgression which were afforded by 
Sin. its numerous precepts (Gal. iii. 19, 
Rom. v. 20. By reason of the Law, 
transgressions against it become positive disobodi- 
ence to the divine will, and are felt as such; thus 
leading to the recognition of the true nature of sin 
(Rom. iii. 20, iv. 15, vii. 7). Being transgressions of 
divine commandments, transgression heaps up guilt 
upon guilt for man, who thus becomes subject to the 
rejection and the wrath of God, and to the “curse 
of the law” (Rom. iii. 19). Consequently this ex pe- 
rience of the Law leads man to despair of the possi- 
bility of attaining to righteousness by his own acts, 
and thus the full destructive power of sin stands 
revealed to him. Then the cry of agony goes up 
from him, calling aloud for salvation from the state 
of death into which sin has plunged him. In this 
sense the Law may be said to be the negative prep- 
aration for the New Testament dispensation of grace 
through Jesus. From the pedagogic character of 
the Law, Paul further deduces its transitory pur- 
pose; for with the appearance of Jesus, with whom 
the era of grace begins, it ceased, and must cease, be- 
cause grace and Law are irreconcilable opposites. 

If it be asked how came it that Paul, the former 
Jew, the strict Pharisee, arrived ata conception of 
the Law so offensive to the Jewish standpoint, the 
reply must be made that he learned the art of des- 
troying the Law by the Law, or, as the author of 
the Clementine writings has it, “ex lege discere quod 

54), from his 
Pharisaic masters. It was altogethera practical mo- 
tive which seems to have inspired Paul to attack 
the universal conception of justification through the 
Law, for he had been convinced, by his own strenu- 
ous cndeavors, of the impossibility of complete obe- 
diencetoit. Paul’s conviction was prevalent in those 
days in many Pharisaic circles (“ Monatsschrift, "1899, 
pp. 158, 154). His utterances with reference to the 
abrogation of the Law after Jesus had also some prec- 
edent, for there is no doubt that the assertions made by 
many rabbis concerning the abrogation of the sac- 
rifices,* as also of the festivals,+ opposed thou gh they 
were to the dogmas of the later Pharisees who daily 
prayed for the restoration of the Temple, were simply 
older conceptions of the Messianic age developed by 
Paul, and therefore disavowed by the laterrabbis. In 
his argument for his theory of the Law, Paul shows 
himself an apt pupil of Pharisee doctrine, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to the complete understand- 
ing of Paulinism. Thus his statement in Gal. iii. 18, 
"it was ordained by angels,” has long been under- 


* “Tn the time of the Messiah the sacrifices will cease (except 
that of thanksgiving)” (Pesik. ix. 79a, the oldest Midrash collec- 
tion); the same sentence is repeated in many other Midrashim, as 
was pointed out by S. Buber, note a. 1. 

+‘ All festivals will in future be abolished ” (Midr. Mishle, 
ix. 2), This same passage is repeated in Yer. Meg. i. 5. but 
there it is intentionally modifled. 
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stood to be of rabbinical origin. Proof for this is not 
indeed to be found in the Septuagint (Deut. xxxiii. 
2), or in Josephus (* Ant.” xv. 5, § 38); 
Paulinism for both passages describe the pres- 
and Phari- ence of angels on Mount Sinai during 
saism. the revelation as contributing to the 
glory thereof, whereas Paul seeks to 
demonstrate the inferiority of the Torah in that it 
is the work of angels, and not of God. The follow- 
ing Talmudic passage, however, affords an interesting 
parallel to these words of Paul: ^ An unbeliever said 
to R. Idit, ‘Why is it said in Ex. xxiv. 1, “And 
he said unto Moses, Come up unto the Lord"? It 
should say, *Come up unto me." "The rabbi an- 
swered: ‘God in this place is the Metatron, whose 
name is as the name of his Lord.’”* The “ Meta- 
tron" is probably a Babylonian t interpolation, for 
the older sources mention some archangel, such as 
Michael, prince of Israel, as the actual giver of the 
Law, thus affording some foundation for Paul's dis- 
paraging reflection upon the Torah's origin. Simi- 
larly, his reference in Gal. iii. 11 to Hab. ii. 4, “The 
just shall live by his faith," from which he seeks to 
prove the superiority of faith over the Law, is not 
original with him. “Six hundred and thirteen com- 
mandments,” says the Talmud in Makkot, 28b, 24a, 
“were given to Moses; . . . then camé Habakkuk 
and reduced them to one, as itissaid, ‘ The just shall 
live by his faith.'" The difference between the Tal- 
mud and Paul here is, of course, quite a fundamental 
one; the Talmud meaning only that the chief con- 
tent of the Law is faith, without abolishing thereby 
a single precept. It is very instructive, however, 
to note how Paul adapts Pharisaic utterances to his 
own purposes. 

Pauline Antinomianism became the property of 
the Church only in a much restricted sense; namely, 
in its practical aspect, the non-binding nature of 
the Law. The reason for this is easily discerned. 
The Church had a very clear way out between Jew- 
ish nomianism and Paul's violent Antinomianism, 
by simply regarding the Jewish law as an imper- 
fect, preparatory grade of revelation, which was to 
be fulfilled and completed in the higher Christian 
morality. Equally evident is the reason why Paul 
could not select this way. “He was too much of a 
Pharisee to distinguish critically between what was 
temporary and what was permanent, between the 
form and the contents of the Law: the Law was to 
him an inseparable whole of divine origin, which 
was either the sole and entire means to salvation or 
else the means, not to salvation, but to damnation 
(Pfleiderer, * Urchristenthum," 207). Paul was in- 

deed too much of a Jew to draw the 

Further fullest consequences of his antino- 

Develop- mistic doctrine, so that only through 
ment ofthe the artificial separation between Law 

Doctrine. and the promise to the forefathers, es- 

pecially to Abraham, could he maintain 
a historical connection between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The Gnostics developed Antinomianism more 
consistently. Regardless of their differences of opin- 
ion in other respects, they are all strictly antino- 
mistic, and the opposition with them is no longer 
between Law and Gospel, but between the God of the 
Old Testament and that of the New Testament. 
They do not, like Paul, approach the topic histor- 


* Sanh. 38). The correct explanation of this passage is that, 
according to R. Idit, YHWH does not always mean God in per- 
son, but sometimes an angel. ‘This is also maintained by the 
Jew in Justin Martyr, '* Dialogus," Ivi., and Gen. R. li. 2. 

* Metatron is never found in any rabbinical work of Palestin- 
jan origin; Targ. Yer. Gen. v. 24 is a later gloss. R. Idit, who 
is usually called R. Idi, lived in Babylonia (see Bacher, "Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” pp. 707 et seq.). 


ically, but from the side of their doctrine of dualism 
which originated in Platonism, or, properly speak- 
ing, in Parseeism. Hence the Gnostic view of the 
difference between the Supreme God and the World- 
Creator leads to the contrast of Redemption and 
Creation, as finding exposition in the New and Old 
Testaments respectively. 

Pauls Antinomianism seems to have exercised 
most influence upon the Gnostic Marcion (who taught 
in Rome about 150), whose dualism, unlike that of 
other Gnostics, is not the cause, but the result, of his 
pronounced Antinomianism (Harnack, " Dogmen- 
geschichte," iii. 256). Marcion proceeds from the 
strong Pauline antitheses : Law and Gospel, wrath 
and grace, works and faith, flesh and spirit, sin and 
righteousness, death and life; and as these oppo- 
sites seem irreconcilable, he arrives at the dualistic 
doctrine of the just and angry God of the Old Testa- 

ment, and of the God of the Gospels 


Gnostic who is only love and mercy. Besides 
Elabora- Marcion, his contemporary Tatian 
tions. (came to Rome about 172) must be 


mentioned (compare Hilgenfeld, “ Ket- 
zergeschichte,” p. 384). His dualism of the demiurge 
of the Old Testament and of the Supreme God of the 
New Testament is likewise an offshoot of Pauline 
Antinomianism. He differs from Marcion only in 
that he does not conceive the relation between the 
demiurge and God as a hostile one (Kurtz, “ Lehr- 
buch der Kirchengeschichte,” i. 79). 

The influence exerted by Antinomianism on the 
conduct of life proved to be of a twofold nature: 
while Marcion and Tatian were led by it to extreme 
asceticism, with the Gnostics it resulted in libertine 
practises which contributed not a little to their ulti- 
mate downfall. Especially notorious in this regard 
were the Nikolaitans, the Simonians, the Carpocra- 
tians, and the Prodicians, to which must be added 
the Pseudo-Basilidians. L. G. 


Joel (* Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte," i. 28, 
Breslau, 1880) says: * We claim that the antinomistic 
(and antinational) movement in Christianity origi- 
nated among the Hellenistic Jews already in the 
days of Philo, and that its representatives were thus 
uninfluenced by Christianity." The interesting pas- 
sage in Philo (* De Migratione Abrahami," xvi. 450), 
showing plainly that the allegorical system of inter- 
pretation had long before led to Antinomianism, 
reads as follows: “For there are those who, while 
taking the letter of the laws as a symbol of spiritual 
things, lay all the stress upon the latter, but neglect 
the former. I am inclined to blame them for their 
levity, inasmuch as they ought to pay regard to both 
the accurate investigation of the things hidden and 
the faithful observance of those laws which are man- 
ifestly stated. These men, however, conduct them- 
selves as if they lived alone in a desert, or as if they 
were souls without connection with the body, as if 
they had no knowledge of the existence of a city, 
village, or house, or of any intercourse of men; 
they disregard everything that is pleasing to the 
majority, aiming only at the plain, naked truth by 
itself. Yet Holy Scripture warns such men not to 
despise a good reputation, nor to disregard any of 
the customs which holy men, of greater wisdom than 
any of our time, have established. For we are far 
from thinking that because the Sabbath is inwardly 
a lesson to teach us the power of the Uncreated and 
the inactivity of the things created, we should there- 
fore have the laws of the Sabbath abrogated and so 
light a fire, till the land, carry burdens, or bring 
suits before the court and give judgment. or demand 
the restoration of deposits, or exact the payment of 


Antioch 


debts, or do other things permitted only on other 
days not sacred. Nor should we, because the festi- 


vals are the symbolic expression of spiritual joy and 
of the thanksgiving we owe to God, abolish the an- 


© 
nual festival convocations. Nor does it follow be- 
cause the rite of circumcision is an emblem of the 
excision of pleasuresand passions, and of the refuta- 
tion of that impious opinion according to which the 
mind considers itself able to produce by its own 
power, that we are to annul the law which has been 
given regarding circumcision, . . . We take heed 
of the laws given in plain words in order to more 
clearly understand those things of which the laws are 
the symbols, and thus we shall escape blame and ac- 
cusation from men in general.” M. Friedlaender goes 
further still and considers the Minim to have been 
Jewish Gnostics of antinomistic views, Sec his “Der 
Vorchristlicher Jüdischer Gnosticismus."? pp. 67- 
123. His opinion is not shared by Bacher (^ R. E. J.” 
1899, pp. 88 e£ seg.). It would seem, however, that 
the life and teaching of ELISHA BEN ABUYATI place 
him in the same category with the Hellenistic anti- 
nomians to whom Paul and Apollos belon ged. 


ANTIOCH: Ancient capital of Syria, situated in 
the northern part of that country, fifty-seven miles 
west of Aleppo, on the left bank of the river Orontes, 
about fifteen miles above its mouth. Antioch was 
founded in 300 n.c. by Seleucus Nicator (Josephus, 
“Ap.” ii. 4), who named it after his father, or, ac- 
cording to others, after his son (see Gen. R. S 38: 
“ Antioch is called after Antiochus”), According to 
" Midr. Tehillim" (ix. 8), and “Seder ‘Olam Zutta," 
Antiochus was the founder, but this is incorrect (Ra- 
poport, “ ‘Erek Millin,” p. 148). From “ Megillat An- 
tiochus” it is evident that the Jews „considered 
Antiochus Epiphanes the founder (“ Rev. Et. Juives,” 
XXX. 215). Antioch, as the chief city of Syria, was the 
seat of the Roman governor, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over Palestine also, A large number of Jews 
resided in Antioch from its foundation (Josephus, “B. 

J.” vii. 8, $3), and received from Seleu- 
Early cus Nicator all the rights of citizenship 
Settlement (Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 9, 81) "Their 
of Jews. privileges were inscribed upon tablets 
of brassand carefully guarded. Their 
communal head bore the title of archon: and the 
Syrian kings succeeding Antiochus Epiphanes gave 
many votive offerings to the Synagogue. When the 
heathen inhabitants of Antioch besieged Demetrius 
Nicator in the royal palace, they were put to flight 
by the Maccabean Jonathan (25. xiii. 9,8 9). To the 
credit of the Antiochians be it said, that they la- 
mented, no less sincerely than the Je ws, the death of 
the upright high priest Onias, who was murdered by 
command of Menelaus, in Daphne, a beautiful suburb 
of Antioch (II Macc. iv. 82; somewhat differently, 
“Ant.” xii. 5, $1). Mark Antony commanded the Ah. 
tiochians to return to the Jews everything of which 
they had deprived them (* Ant." xiv. 12, § 6). 

When war broke out in 66, and Greeks and Jews 
were everywhere engaged in bloody strife, the Anti- 
ochians did no harm to their Jewish fellow-citizens 
(“B. J.” ii. 18, 8 5). Perhaps they considered them- 
selves under obligations to the J ews, because Herod 
the Great had adorned their city with a street twenty 
stadia in length and paved with marble CO Bade? a, 
al, & 11). After the fall of Jerusalem and the sub- 
jugation of the Jews, however, bitter hatred &rose 
between the Antiochians and the Jews. The chief of 
the Jewish community, a certain Antiochus, became 
the accuser of his own brethren, and the legate Cæsen- 
nius Petus was hardly able to protect them against 
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the wrath of the people (* B. J.” vii. 3, 83) The vic- 
torious Titus was received by the Antiochians with 
enthusiasm, but they could not induce him to expel 
the Jews from their city, nor even to destroy the 
brazen tablets upon which the franchises of the Jews 
were inscribed. 

Vespasian maintained a powerful garrison in An- 
tioch, and the city served henceforth as the strong- 
hold over Judea (*claustrum quoddam Judas," the 
expression of Hegesippus, iii. 5, 23, who is on this 
point independent of Josephus) The Jews in An- 
tioch, as everywhere else in the Diaspora, made 
many converts, so that Christianity gained foothold 
there quickly. A Christian congregation, composed 
of Jews and Gentiles, was early organized (Acts, xi. 
19), and the name “ Christian " first came into use in 
this city (Acts, xi. 96). There was also a syhagogue in 
Antiochia Pisid: (Acts, xiii. 14). 

Antioch now became a chief center of Christian- 
ity; but it also long retained its importance for the 
Jews. The Biblical * Hamath ? is considered by the 
Jerusalem Targum (Gen. x. 18, Num. xiii. 21) to be 
Antioch. In the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 962) the 
Biblical Riblah is explained as Antioch, or, rather, 
Daphne near Antioch. The latter is also mentioned 
in other connections in the Midrash, the Targum, 
and the Talmud, both in the Haggadah and the Ha- 


lakah. Inthe Halakah (Git. 445) the Antiochians are 
quoted as a type of non-Palestinians. 
In Rab- Several teachers of the Law lived in 


binie Lit- Antioch or had occasion to be there; 

erature. among others was Isaac N appaha (Ket. 

88a). Here R. Tanhuma had a discus- 
sion on religion, probably with Christians (Gen. R. 
xix. 4). Here, too, R. Aha, “the prince of the cita- 
del? (see AHA SAR HA-BIRAH), and R. Tanhuma 
effected the ransom of Jewish captives taken by the 
Romans (Yeb. 45a; see the correct readings in Rashi) 
in the campaign of Gallus in 851. Judaism still at. 
tracted Christians to its rites in Antioch. In conse- 
quence, the first synod in Antioch (341) declared in 
its first canon that Easter should not be celebrated 
at the same time as the Jewish Passover (Mansi, 
“Synopsis,” i. 51). The attachment of the Christian 
to Jewish customs may be particularly inferred from 
six sermons, delivered against the Jews in Antioch 
(about 366-387) by John Chrysostom, later patri- 
arch of Constantinople. On Sabbaths and holidays, 
Christians, especially women, visited the Synagogue 
in preference to the church. They also preferred 
to bring their disputes to Jewish judges and took 
their oaths in the synagogue, 

The Jews felt so secure in their position that, in 
Inmestar, a small town situated between Chalcis and 
Antioch, they scoffed at Jesus and the Christians, 
but were severely punished (Socrates. “Historia Ke. 
clesiastica," vii, 16; compare * Codex Theodosianus,” 
xvi. 8, 18). The Antiochians revenged the wron g of 
Inmestar by depriving the Jews of their synagogue 
(493). The emperor Theodosius II. restored the 
synagogue to them; but on the protestations of the 
fanatical monk Simeon Stylites, he ceased to defend 
the cause of the Jews (Evagrius, * Hist. Eccl." i. 18). 
During the reign of the emperor Zeno, in brawls 
between the factions of the blue and the green, many 
Jews were murdered by the greens (Malalas, * Chron. 
Pasch." Bonn, p. 889). When Persia threatened 
the Eastern Empire, the emperor Phocas vainly en- 
deavored to force the Jews to be baptized, and those 
of Antioch were driven to rebellion, in the course of 
which many Christians were killed and the patriarch 
Anastasius was condemned to a shameful death (610). 

The newly appointed governor, Bonosus, sup- 
pressed the rebellion only by dint of great efforts. He 
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slew many Jews and banished the rest from the city 


(Malalas, “Theophanes " and * Chronicon Paschale ” 
forthe year 610). Antioch suffered much from earth- 


quakes, and from incursions of the Persians, the 

Arabs, and the Crusaders. When Benjamin of Tu- 

dela visited it in the twelfth century, it contained 

only ten Jewish families, who supported themselves 
by the manufacture of glass. "There are said to-have 
been twenty-five families in 1839, all following the 

Sephardic ritual (“ Isr. Annalen," i. 218). The Brit- 

ish consul here in 1888 was a Jew (Pal. Explor. Fund, 

Statement, 1888, p. 67). In 1894 it contained between 

300 and 400 Jews (Baedeker, * Palestine and Syria," 

2d ed., p. 415). The modern name of the city is 

Antakieh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 311; 
Böttger, Topographisch-historisches .Levicon zu Josephus 
Jrlavius, index, s.v. Antioch; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii.8; J. B. 
Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arca- 
dius to Irene, ii. 200, London, 1889; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, 
iii. 165 et seq.; Le Strange, Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly 
Statement, 1888, pp. 266 et seq. 

S. Kr. 


ANTIOCHUS II. (surnamed by the flattery of 
the Greeks “Theos” [God]): King of Syria (261-246 
B.c.); date of birth unknown, but set by some chro- 
nologists at 286 n.c.; died 246. He is the first of 
the kings of this name referred to in the Bible. For 
many years he waged war against Ptolemy II., Phil- 
adelphus, king of Egypt, and on the conclusion of 
peace married his daughter Berenice. having for that 
purpose divorced his wife, Laodice (248). Two years 
later he took Laodice back again. The reinstated 
queen poisoned him and Berenice, and had their 


Silver Coin of Antiochus II. 


Obversc: Head of Antiochus, diademed. Reverse: BAXIAEQOZ 
ANTIOXOY ; Apollo, seated, holding bow and arrow. 


(After Gardner, ** Catalogue of Seleucid Coins.’’) 


son executed. "These events are referred to clearly 
enough. though in an indirect manner, in Dan. xi. 6. 
Antiochus IL. was probably well inclined toward 
the Jewish peopie, but the statement made by modern 
scholars, that he granted full citizenship to Jews re- 
siding in Hellenic cities, is founded upon a misunder- 
standing of a passage in Josephus (“ Ant.” xii. 3,$ 2). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismus, i. 886 ct scq. 

Holm. Griechische Gesch. iv. 270 et seq.: Sehürer, Gesch. (see 

index); Willrich, Juden und Griechen, pp. 37,38; idem, Ju- 

daica (see index). 

L. G. 


ANTIOCHUS III. THE GREAT: King of 
Syria: born about 242 B.c.; reigned from 223; died 
187. Eleven verses of Daniel (xi. 10-21) are supposed 
by critics to refer to the wars and fate of this monarch, 
who was the first Greek ruler to exercise considera- 
ble influence on both the internal and external affairs 
of Palestine. He was accordingly the first Scleucid 
to occupy the attention of Jewish historians, both 
Palestinian and Alexandrian; and the first book of 
the Maccabees (vii. 6), as wellas Josephus, who draws 
upon older Jewish-Hellenic sources, devotes consid- 
erable attention to this monarch. It was through him 


that Judea’s long and peaceful quietude amid con- 


stant warfare all around, trom the days of the Per- 
sians down to Antiochus, was interrupted. About 


218 B.c. the Jews were made to feel what it was to be 
the bone of contention between two powerful neigh- 
bors. Antiochus considered Palestine as a portion of 


Silver Coin of Antiochus III. 


Obverse : Head of Antiochus, diademed. Reverse: BASIAEQS 
ANTIOXOY ; an elephant. 


(After Gardner, * Catalogue of Seleucid Coins,”’) 


his Seleucid dominion, invaded the land, and seized a 
large number of its fortified places. A great number 
of the Jews were of the opinion that Seleucid rule 
was to be preferred to the Egvptian, since the yoke 
of Egypt had been severely felt in recent years in the 
shape of the pitiless taxation of the Topraps. The 
Tobiad family naturally favored Egypt, and through 
their influence Jerusalem did not fall into the power 
of Antiochus. But when Antiochus vanquished the 
Egyptian general Scopus at Paneas in northern Pal- 
estine (198), the gates of Jerusalem were opened to 
the conqueror by its citizens, who likewise rendered 
valuable assistance in the subsequent siege of the 
citadel while it remained in Egyptianhands. In the 
interval between Antiochus’ entry into Palestine (218) 
and the formal incorporation of the country with the 
Seleucid empire (198), Judea was, as Josephus says, 
like a storm-tossed ship on the ocean. 

In addition to the turmoil of war, there arose in 
the Jewish nation pro-Seleucid and pro-Ptolemaic 
parties; and the schism exercised great influence 
upon the Judaism of the time. It was in Antioch 
that the Jews first made the acquaintance of Hellen- 
ism and of the more corrupt sides of Greek culture; 
and it was from Antioch that Palestine henceforth 
was ruled, although the defeat of Antiochus by the 
Romans at Magnesia (190) materially crippled his 
power. The source of information concerning the 
attitude of this Seleucid toward the Jews is Jose- 
phus, but unfortunately his accustomed desire to 
represent all great rulers as friendly to the Jews 
has led him to incorporate in his history much that 
is legendary. He mentions three decrees issued by 
Antiochus concerning the Jews. In the first, ad- 
dressed to an unknown Ptolemy, the king lauds the 

Jews, and in recognition of their merits 

Decrees of he grants them freedom of religious 

Antiochus. worship and practise, immunity from 

taxation forall elders, priests. Temple- 
scribes, and singers, and for all who settled in Jerusa- 
lem before a certain time. The attitude of Antiochus 
was especially favorable to the Temple. Such things 
as wine, oil, incense, wheat, wood. salt, etc., that 
were needed for sacrificial use, were to be supplied 
at the king’s expense. - The decree closes with the 
king's command to his general to set free all Jewish 
prisoners. Objections raised to individual provisions 
of this decree are not sufficient to prove it spurious; 
the assurance of free religious practise suggests an 
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anachronism, for no restrictions in this regard were 
imposed before Antiochus Epiphanes; and Wellhau- 
sen (“Israelitische u. Jiidische Geschichte,” p. 238) 
asks how the Syrians could have Jewish prisoners at 
this period (although in point of fact Jews fighting 
in behalf of the Egyptians may have been meant). 
But the whole tone of the decree, certainly in its pres- 
ent form, stamps it as a Jewish-Hellenic fabrication, 
drawn up on the model of Persian and Roman public 
proclamations. Equally difficult is it to account 
for the origin of the second decree, promulgated 
throughout the entire empire, according to Josephus 
as a iepóv «póypauua (sacred proclamation). It de- 
bars heathens from entering the Sanctuary at Jerusa- 
lem, forbids the introduction of prohibited meat 
into the city, as well as the keeping of unclean ani- 
mals there, under a penalty of three thousand silver 
drachmæ to be paid to the priests. No prohibition of 
the use of horses, asses, etc., in the streets of Jerusa- 
Jem ever existed, and it is hard to imagine any reason 
for the fabrication of such a prohibition. Büchler's 
suggestion, in his “Tobiaden und Oniaden,” that 
these ordinances refer to the Samaritan sanctuary 
does not remove the difficulty. The Mishnah, B. K. 
vii. 7 (see also Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, xxxv. 106), 
forbade the maintenance of poultry and sheep in the 
city; and probably Josephus' decree may be con- 
nected with this prohibition, which was considered 
an ancient ordinance. Even more unintelligible is 
the third of these decrees, touching *two thousand 
Jewish families" brought by Antiochus from Meso- 
potamia and Babylonia to Phry gia and Lydia for the 
pacification of those districts. The settlement of 
Jews there by Antiochus may well be historieal, but 
that passage of the edict is surely fictitious in which 
hesays: *Iam convinced that they, the Jews, will 
be well-disposed guardians of our interests, because 
of their piety toward God, and I know that they have 
received an example of fidelity and willing obedience 
from their ancestors.” Antiochus was hardly in a po- 
sition to know much about Jewish piety, nor was their 
loyalty to the Seleucid house of very ancient dato. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Büchler, Tobiaden und Oniaden, pp. 143-172 ; 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. (see index); Ewald, His- 
tory (see index); Flathe, Gesch. Makedoniens; Gritz, Gesch. 
index ; Sehürer, Gesch. index; Wellhausen, I. J. G. 2d ed., 
PP. 3A, 223, 283, 234 ; idem, in Göttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1595, p. 950; Willrich, Juden und Griechen, pp. 89 et seq.: 
idem, J'dcica (see index); further literature mentioned in 
Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Encyclopedie, s.v. LG 


ANTIOCHUS IV., EPIPHANES (“the Illus- 


trious "); King of Syria; reigned from 175 B.c. ; died 
164. He was a son of Antiochus the Great, and, 
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after the murder of his brother Seleucus, took pos- 
session of the Syrian throne which rightly belon ged 
. to his nephew Demetrius. This Antiochus is styled 

in rabbinical sources yen, “the wicked.” Abun- 
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dant information is extant concerning the charac- 
ter of this monarch, who exercised great influence 
upon Jewish history and the development of the 
Since Jewish and heathen sources. 
agree in their characterization of him, their por- 
trayal is evidently correct, Antiochus combined in 
himself the worst faults of the Greeks and the 
Romans, and but very few of their good qualities. 


: St “era ; 
Tetradraehm of Antiochus LV. 

Ohverse: Head of Antiochus as Zeus. laureated. Reverse» 
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He was vainglorious and fond of display to the 
verge of eccentricity, liberal to extravagance; his. 
sojourn in Rome had taught him how to captivate 
the common people with an appearance of geniality, 
but in his heart he had all a cruel tyrant’s contempt 
for his fellow men. "The attempt of modern phil- 
Hellenes to explain Antiochus’ attitude toward the 
Jews as an endeavor “to reform a stiff-necked peo- 
ple” receives no confirmation from the fact that a. 
Tacitus first formulated it. Antiochus had no wish 
to Hellenize his conquered subjects, but to denation- 
alize them entirely; his Aramean subjects were far 
from becoming Hellenes simply because they had 
surrendered their name and some of their Semitie 
gods. His attempt to level all differences among 
the nations he ruled arose not from a conviction of 
the superiority of Greek culture, the true essence of 
which he can scarcely be said to have appreciated, 
but was simply a product of his eccentricity. The 
Jews themselves afforded Antiochus the first op- 
portunity to interfere in their domestic affairs. The 
struggle of the Tonraps against the high priest Onias. 
HI., originally a personal matter, grad- 

The To- ually assumed a religio-political phase. 
biads and 'lhe conservatives siding with the 
Oniads. legitimate high priest approached the 
king of Egypt; for they relied more 

on that monarch than on Antiochus, sometimes nick- 
named Eravis (madman), while the Tobiads well 
understood that Antiochus' favor was to be pur- 
chased with gold. The Tobiads caused the deposi- 
tion of Onias (178), and the appointment of their 
own partizan, Jason. In order to ingratiate himself. 
with the king, this new high priest established an 
arena for public games close by the Temple. But 
the king cared very much more for gold than for the 
Hellenizing of Palestine, and a certain Menelaus made 
use of the fact so shrewdly that he received the high- 
priesthood in place of Jason, in the year171. But when 
false tidings came to Jerusalem that Antiochus had 
died on à campaign in Egypt, Menelaus could not 
maintain himself in the city, and together with the 
Tobiads fled to Egypt. On his return homeward, 
Antiochus came to Jerusalem to reinstate Menelaus, 
and then the true character of the Hellenism that Anti- 
ochus desired was revealed to the Jews. He entered 
the Temple precincts, not out of curiosity, but to plun- 
der the treasury, and carried away valuable utensils, 
such as the golden candlestick upon the altarand the: 
showbread table, likewise of gold. This spoliation: 
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of the Sanctuary frustrated all the attempts of 
Jason and the other Tobiads to Hellenize the peo- 
ple, for even the most well-disposed of Hellenizers 
among them felt outraged at thisdesecration. They 
must have given vent to their sentiment very freely ; 
for only thus can the policy of extermination waged 
by Antiochus against the Jews and Judaism, two 
years later, 168, be explained. As long as he was 
occupied with preparations for his expedition against 
Egypt, Antiochus had no time for Palestine; but 
when the Romans compelled him to forego his plans 
of conquest, his rage at the unexpected impediment 
was wreaked upon the innocent Jews. <An officer, 
Apollonius, was sent through the country with an 
armed troop, commissioned to slay and destroy. He 
first entered Jerusalem amicably; then suddenly turn- 
ing upon the defenseless city, he murdered, plun- 
dered, and burnt through its length and breadth. 
The men were butchered, women and children sold 
into slavery, and in order to give permanence to 
the work of desolation, the walls and numerous 
houses were torn down. The old City of David 
was fortified anew by the Syrians, and made into a 
very strong fortress completely dominating the city. 
Having thus made Jerusalem a Greek colony, the 
king’s attention was next turned to the destruction 
of the national religion. A royal decree proclaimed 
the abolition of the Jewish mode of worship; Sab- 
baths and festivals were not to be observed; cir- 
cumcision was not to be performed; the sacred books 
were to be surrendered and the Jews were compelled 
to offer sacrifices to the idols that had been erected. 
The officers charged with carrying out these com- 
mands did so with great rigor; a veritable inqui- 
sition was established with monthly sessions for 
investigation. The possession of a sacred book or 
the performance of the rite of circumcision was pun- 
ished with death. On Kislew (Nov.-Dec.) 25, 168, 
the “abomination of desolation” (pw, pipw, Dan. 


xi. 81, xii. 11) was set up on the altar of burnt of- 
fering in the Temple, and the Jews required to 
make obeisance to it. This was probably the Olym- 
pian Zeus, or Baal Shamem. See ABOMINATION OF 
DESOLATION. 

Antiochus, however, had misunderstood the true 
character of Judaism, if he thought to exterminate 
it by force. His tyranny aroused both the religious 
and the political consciousness of the Jews, which 
resulted in the revolution led by the MACCABEES. 
After the passive resistance of the Hasidim (pious 
ones), who, much to the surprise of the Hellenes, 
suffered martyrdom by hundreds, the Hasmonean 
Mattathias organized open resistance in 167-166, 
which, through the heroic achievements of his son 
and successor Judas the Maccabee in defeating two 
large and well-equipped armies of Antiochus, grew 
to formidable proportions. Antiochus realized that a 
serious attempt must be made to put down the rising, 
but was himself too busily occupied against the Par- 
thians to take personal charge. Lysias, whom he had 
left as regent in Syria, received instructions to send 
a large army against the Jews and exterminate them 
utterly. But the generals Ptolemæus, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias, whom Lysias despatched with large armies 
against Judah, were defeated one after the other (166- 
165), and compelled to take refuge upon Philistine 
soil. Lysias himself (165) was forced to flee to An- 
tioch, having been completely routed by the vic- 
torious Jews. Butalthough he began to gather new 
forces, nothing was accomplished in the lifetime of 
Antiochus, who died shortly thereafter in Tabæ in 
Persia, 164. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Holm, Griechische Gesch. iv.: Flathe, Gesch. 
Makedoniens, iis I. F. Hoffmann, Antiochus IV.. F.piphanes 


(dissertation), Leipsic, 1873; Ewald, History, v., index ; Gritz, 
Gesch. ii. b. index; Schürer, Gesch. index; Wellhausen, I. J. 
G. 2d ed., 285 et seq.; Willrich, Juden und Griechen, pp. 64 et 
Seq. ; idem, Judaica (see index). LG 


ANTIOCHUS V., EUPATOR (* Well-born"): 
King of Syria, son of Antiochus IV.; born 173 B.C. ; 
died 169. He succeeded his father at the age of twelve 
(according to some at the age of nine), and reigned 
for two years (164—162 m.c.). Lysias made himself 
guardian of the young king and regent of the empire. 
He thought the time had come to retrieve the losses 
suffered under the preceding monarch, and with an 
enormous army, accompanied by the young king, he 
set out against Judea. Against such an overwhelm- 
ing array of force, the heroism of the comparatively 
small band of Judas Maccabeus could avail nothing. 
On the field of Beth-Zechariah, between Jerusalem 
and Bethzur, the Jewish army was defeated, Bethzur 
was captured, and the dwellers on the Temple-mount 
(Zion) in Jerusalem were brought near to capitulation 
by lack of food, due to the fact that it was a Sab- 
batical year. But in their extremity the Jews were 
unexpectedly helped by the political disturbances in 
the Seleucid empire. In order to oppose Philip, who 
had been designated by the preceding king as the 
guardian of his son and regent of the kingdom, and 
who was then threatening Antioch, Lysias proclaimed 
full religious freedom for the Jews. Antiochus V., 
or rather his guardian, may thus be said to have sub- 
jugated the Jews, but the latter at least gained all 
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that they had successfully fought for against Anti- 

ochus IV.; namely, the free exercise of their relig- 

ion. This pacification of Palestine was not long 

enjoyed by Antiochus V., for he and his guardian 

were murdered in 162 by Demetrius I. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flathe, Gesch. Makedoniens, vol. ii.; Sehürer, 
Gesch. i. 165 et seq., and the literature quoted there; Willrich, 
Judaica, index. LG 


ANTIOCHUS VI.: King of Syria, son of ALEX- 
ANDER Banas: died 142 p.c. Like his predecessor, 
Antiochus VI. was king only in name. He was 
proclaimed king while still a minor, 146 B.c., by Dio- 
dotus, called Tryphon, former general of Alexander 
Balas. The Jews at first sided with Demetrius II., 
Nicator, his rival forthe throne; but in view of the 
vacillation and the treacherous character of Deme- 
trius, they held it advisable to give their allegiance 
to Antiochus VI. Like his father, Antiochus VI. 
was well disposed toward the Jews. He not only 
confirmed the Hasmonean Jonathan in possession of 
all that Demetrius had granted him, but he also ap- 
pointed his brother Simon as military commander 
over the district reaching to the Egyptian frontier. 
Antiochus’ confidence in these brothers was not in 
vain; Jonathan defeated Demetrius' military com- 
mander in the plain of Hazor, while Simon captured 
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the fortress of Bethzur, which had declared for De- 
metrius. These and similar enterprises of the Has- 
moneans were undertaken as much in the interest of 
the Jews themselves as of the king, for Demetrius 
was foe to both. The growth of Jewish military 
power, however, seemed to alarm Tryphon, Antio- 
chus' guardian, for he justly apprehended the ulti- 
mate breaking away of the Jewish people from 
Seleucid rule. It appears, moreover, that Tryphon 
was just then (144—143) meditating the removal of 
his ward and the seizure of his throne; he feared, how- 
ever, that Jonathan would oppose him in this plot on 
both moral and political grounds. He therefore 
gained possession of Jonathan's person by treachery, 
and murdered him (end of 143). One year afterward, 
Tryphon threw off the mask, murdered Antiochus 
VI., and seated himself upon the throne. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ewald, History, v. 831, 834; Schürer, Gesch. 
i. 182. where further literature is quoted. See also Willrieh, 
Judaica, p. 73. L G 


ANTIOCHUS VII., SIDETES (from Side in 
Pamphylia): King of Syria, son of Demetrius 1; born 
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Obverse : Head of Antiochus, diademed. Reverse: BASIAEQS 
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spear. 
(After Gardner, “ Catalogue of Seleucid Coins.”’) 
164; died 129 r.c. In 138 n.c. he declared against 
the usurper Tryphon, who had taken the place of 
his brother Demetrius II., then a prisoner with the 
Parthians. One of the first acts of Antiochus Sidetes 
was to write to the Hasmonean Simon, confirming 
him in all the privileges conferred by his predeces- 
sors. The object of this friendliness was of course 
to secure Simon's assistance, or at least neutrality, in 
the campaign against Tryphon, and just as soon 
as he gained some slight successes over the latter, he 
radically aitered his demeanor toward the Jews. Ge 
not only revoked all previous promises, but de- 


manded of Simon possession of the conquered cities 
of Jaffa and Gazara and of the citadel of Jerusalem, 


or, in default, a payment of 1,000 talents. Simon 
refused either alternative, whereupon Antiochus sent 


his general Cendebzeus against him, but he was - 


defeated by Simon’s sons, Judah and John (187). 
Home affairs took up so much time in the succeedin g 
years that Antiochus left the Jews in peace, but as 
soon as he found leisure he invaded Judea, devas- 
fated the country, and besieged in Jerusalem John 
Hyrcanus, who had meanwhile succeeded his father 
in the government. "The siege lasted several years. 
The final terms of peace granted by Antiochus were 
the surrender of all weapons, the payment of a tax by 
all cities outside of Judea, 500 talents, and hostages 
for security. Hard as these conditions seemed, they 
were in reality moderate, for Judea lay completely 
in Antiochus’ hands. The supposition advanced by 
modern scholars that Rome interfered on behalf of 
the Jews, though not impossible, is hardly probable; 
nor is it likely that the decree of the Senate in Jose- 


phus, “ Ant.” xiii. 9, § 2, refers to Antiochus Sidetes. 
As a result of Hyrcanus’ vassalage to Antiochus, he 
was compelled to take part in the latter’s expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, 129; but the death of the 
king next year put an end to this state of subjection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flathe, Gesch. Makedoniens, ii. 660 ct seq. 5 
Ewald, History, v., index ; Schürer, Gesch. i., index ; Willrich, 
Judaica, index; Wellhausen, I. J. G. 2d ed., pp. 259 et seq. 
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ANTIOCHUS VIII., GRYPHUS (“ Handle "— 
from the shape of his nose): King of Syria from 125 
to 118 and from 111 to 96 B.c. Born in the year 141; 
died 96 s.c. For the first three years of his reign 
he was actively opposed by Alexander Zabinas, his 
rival for the throne. Of necessity, therefore, he lived 
on terms of amity with the Jews, who in a measure 
possessed the balance of power. After the defeat of 
Alexander Zabinas, he enjoyed eight years of undis- 
turbed possession of the government and continued 
in his attitude of friendship toward the Jewish pco- 
pie, for he did not yet feel himself sufliciently strong 
to insist upon the terms of the treaty made by Antio- 
chus Sidetes; nor was he any better able to do so in 
the years 113-96; for although he managed to wrest 
à part of Syria from his opponent Antiochus IX., the 
portion of the country which bordered on Palestine 
was not included. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flathe, Gesch. Makedoniens, ii. 672; Ewald, 
History, v. 364; Kuhn, Beiträge zur Gesch. der Seleukiden, 
pp. 14 ct seq.; Schürer, Gesch. i. 209 et seg.: Wellhausen, J. 
J.G. 2d ed., pp. 260-262; Willrich, Judaica, index. G 


ANTIOCHUS IX., CYZICENUS (from Cyzi- 
cus) : King of Syria; died 95 n.c. He wasthe half- 
brother of Antiochus VIII., the preceding king. He 
rose against him in 118, and for two years was sole 
ruler of Syria. He was then, however, compelled 
to be satisfied with the district of Cole-syria, since 
Antiochus VIII. obtained possession of all the rest. 
According to the description given by Diodorus, An- 
tiochus IX. was like the fourth Antiochus in charac- 
ter and certainly resembled him in hostility to the 
Jews. Circumstances, it is true, were different; the 
relative strength of Syria and Judea had in the mean- 
time undergone changes, very much to the advantage 
of the latter. Whenin 110-107 n.c. he attempted to 
lend assistance to the Samaritans, then hard pressed 
by the Jews, he was easily beaten off. A secondat- 
tempt to subjugate Judea with the help of Egyp- 
tian soldiers failed. He was compelled to retreat 
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after suffering great losses, and the generals whom 

he left in command fared no better. Thereupon 

Antiochus desisted from further hostilities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flathe, Gesch. Makedoniens, ii. 673: Ewald, 
History, 353-364: Kuhn, Beiträge zur Gesch. der Seleulciden, 
18 et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. i. 210 et seq.: Willrich, Judaica, 
index; Wellhausen, I. J. G. 2d ed., p. 262. LG 
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ANTIOCHUS XII., DIONYSUS: King of 
Syria. He was the youngest son of Grypos, and the 
last of the Seleucids to come in contact with Jews. 
In a campaign against Aretas, king of the Arabs, 
Antiochus intended to march through Judea, but 
Alexander Jannæus would not permit it; neverthe- 
less Antiochus persisted in his purpose, and took no 
notice of the obstacles Alexander set in his way. The 
episode had no further results, for Antiochus died in 
the campaign. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuhn, Beitrüge zur Geschichte der Seleu- 
kiden, 33 et seq.; Schürer, Geschichte, i, 614. LG 


ANTIOCHUS, SCROLL OF (Megillat An- 
tiochus): Name of a pseudepigraph, written in 
Hebrew, describing the revolt of the Maccabees, 
and depicting its glorious course. Saadia (892-942) 
was the first to make mention of this little book. 
He referred to it as * Ketab Bene Hashmonai " (trans- 
lating doubtless the Hebrew “Sefer Bene Hash- 
monai”), and cited a verse from it (Harkavy, “ Zik- 
karon la-Rishonim,” v. 150, 180), which leaves no 
doubt concerning the identity of the Megillah with 
this “Book of the Hasmoneans.” But the much- 
discussed “Scroll of the House of the Hasmoneans,” 

which, it is alleged, the * Halakot Ge- 

«Book of dolot” quotes (middle of the eighth 
the Hasmo- century), is purely imaginary; for not 

neans.” only does the manuscript read in this 

passage, “ Megillat Ta'anit " (* Halakot 
Gedolot,” ed. Hildesheimer, p. 615), but, even if the 
expression, “ Megillat bet Hashmonai,” of the printed 
text beadopted, the passage would then bear the very 
opposite meaning to the one that has been deduced 
from it since the time of Rapoport. The passage 
should be translated: “The oldest of the pupils 
of Shammai and Hillel wrote ' Megillat Bet Hash- 
monai. But up to the present time nothing is 
known of the Megillah; and this state of incogni- 
zance will last until the priest shall appear with the 
Urim and Thummim." 

The last words of the passage originate in Neh. 
vii. 65, and leave no doubt concerning the obscure 


expression nan aby: since the words of Nehemiah 
or the similar expression, “when Elijah shall ap- 
pear,” were used to express the idea that what has 
disappeared, or lies hidden, will some time make its 
reappearance (I Macc. iv. 46; Mek., Beshallah, Wa- 
yassa‘, 5, ed. Weiss, p. 60). This view also nullifies 
all speculation that the Talmud and the Midrashim 
drew upon a “Book of the Hasmoneans.” At any 
rate, it may be asserted that the Megillat Antiochus 


was written at a time when even the vaguest recol- 
lection of the Maccabeans had disappeared. An ad- 
ditional proof of the same fact is furnished by the 

language and subject-matter of the work itself. 
The scroll begins with a description of the great- 
ness and power of Antiochus, who was mighty and 
victorious, and built Antioch, a city 


Contents on the seacoast (a misunderstanding of 
of the Gen. R. xxiii, beginning). His gen- 
Scroll of eral Bagras also founded a city be- 
Antiochus. yond Antioch, and called it after him- 


self. In the twenty-third year of his 
reign, Antiochus determined to begin the religious 
war against the Jews. To that end he sent to Jeru- 
salem his general Nicanor, who raged furiously 
against the pious Jews, and set up an idol in the 
Temple. When the high priest John, son of Matta- 
thias, saw this, he appeared before Nicanor's house 
and demanded entrance. Admitted to Nicanor's 
presence, he declared himself willing to comply with 
the king’s demand, and to offer a sacrifice to the idol. 


|. ii. 46). 


He expressed the wish, however, that all present 
should leave the house; since he feared that if the 
Jews heard of his deed he would be stoned. When left 
alone with Nicanor, John thrust into the general’s 
heart the dagger that he had concealed under his 
garments. 

After this John waged a victorious war against 
the Greeks; and, as a memorial of his great deed, he 
erected a column with the inscription, “ Maccabee, 
the Slayer of the Mighty.” Antiochus now sent his 
general Bagris (a distorted form of the name Bac- 
chides), who at first killed a number of Jews for ob- 
serving their religious precepts; but he wasat length 
compelled by the five sonsof Mattathias to flee. He 
boarded a vessel, and set sail for Antioch. When, 
for the second time, he moved with a mighty host 
against the Jews, he was not much more successful. 
The five sons of Mattathias opposed him valiantly, 
and although Judas and Eleazar lost their lives, the 
Jews were triumphant. Their success was in no 
small measure due to the aged Mattathias, who, after 
the fall of Judas, himself undertook the guidance ot 
the battle. This third battle was also the last; for 
Bagris was burned by the Jews, and Antiochus, 
after a revolt of his subjects, fled to Asia Minor and 
drowned himseif. 

The Jews then purified the Temple. They were for- 
tunate enough to find clean oil, which was needed for 
the holy lights, and although the quantity seemed 
sufficient for one day only, it lasted miraculously 
during eight days. For this reason the Maccabees 
instituted the eight-day Hanukkah feast. | 

This outline of the subject-matter of the Scroll 
suffices to determine its historic value. That Anti- 
och is mentioned as a coast city; that John, with 
the surname “Maccabee,” is called a high priest; 
and that the reign of Antiochus is said to have lasted 
twenty-three years, all goto prove that the Megillah 
is a spurious work of fairly recent times. Since no 
Palestinian ever called Antioch a coast city, the 
statement concerning its position shows also that the 
work is a Dabylonian product. 

The determination of the exact date of the Scroll 
is more difficult. If the above-mentioned passage 
in the * Halakot Gedolot" really refers to a “Book 
of the Hasmoneans," the only possible period could 
have been from the middle of the eighth to the mid- 
dle of the ninth century; for, as has been said, the 
4 Halakot Gedolot ” does not presuppose a book that 
existed contemporaneously with itself. 

The sources drawn upon by the author of the 
Megillah were unhistoric, with the one exception of 

the First Book of the Maccabees (prob- 


ably the Syriac version), of which pas- 
sages were copied letter for letter (see 
* Megillat Antiochus," ed. Jellinek, verse 59; I Macc. 
The idea of the high priest John was de- 
rived from the Talmud, in, which, however, John 
Hyrcanus is always called v3 Wd pnr; and the 
writer of the Megillah confuses him with John, son 
of the Hasmonean Mattathias, mentioned in the 
Book of the Maccabees. The miracle of the cruse 
of oil likewise sprang from the Talmud, which it- 
self drew it from the Megillat Ta'anit. 

The wholly legendary character of the Scroll did 
not prevent it from being held as of consequence 
at certain periods; in fact, this legendary character 
may have contributed to its appreciation. In Saa- 
dia’s time it must have been greatly esteemed; other- 
wise he would not have attributed its authorship to 
the five sons of Mattathias (l.c. p. 150); and Nissim 
b. Jacob, at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
invests it with almost canonical dignity (introduc- 
tion to “Sefer Ma‘asiot,” ed. Warsaw, p. 5) During 
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the thirteenth century, as is known, it was pub- 
licly read on Hanukkah in the Italian synagogues 
{Isaiah de Trani, in his “Scholia” on Suk. 445, ed. 
Lemberg, 31b), probably in the Hebrew translation 
that had been made at a quite early 
Held in date. This part that it had in the rit- 
High Esti- ual seems to have been peculiar to 
mation. Italy; and to this is due the fact that 
the Megillah is contained in one of the 
oldest Italian Mahzorim (1568). A number of man- 
uscript Torah scrolls, of various origins and dates, 
also contain the Megillah, which either follows the 
Pentateuch or is found among the Five Megillot. 
From this it is evident that the Megillah was classed 
almost in the same rank asthe canonical books. Ex- 
cept in the ritual that at present obtains in Yemen, 
the Megillah has disappeared from the liturgy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gaster, in Transactions of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, ii. 3-32, London, 1898 (con- 
taining a complete list of the manuscripts and editions of the 
scroll as well as the literature concerning it, from which the 
following is a selection); Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim, 
v. 205-209 (containing other literature on the subject); Jo- 
sephsohn, Die Sagen über die Kümpfe d. Makkabiier ; Jel- 
linek, in B.H. i. 22-25, vi. 1-9; Rapoport, in Bikkure ha-'Ittim, 
Xii. 80, 81; Sehürer, Gesch. i. 128; Krauss, in Rev. Et. Juives, 
XXX. 214 et seq., xxxv. 222 et seq. ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 206. Editions: First edition of the Hebrew text, Naples, 
1191 ; editio princeps of the Aramaic, edited by Filipowski, 
together with his Mibhar ha-Peninim, London, 1851; an- 
other MS.: Gaster, l.c. pp. 17-27; Jellinek, B. H. Hebrew, 
i. 142-146, Aramaic, vi. 4-8. Besides these there are many re- 
prints. Translations: Latin: in Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna 
Rabbinica, i. 383 et seg.: German: anonymous, Megillat 
-Mattathias, Venice, 1548 (in rime); Megillat Antiochus (no 
plaee or date given, but probably Prague and the eighteenth 
century) ; Spanish: Nes Hanukkah (no date or place given, 
but probably of the nineteenth century). LG 


ANTIPAS (HEROD ANTIPAS): Seventh 
{not sixth, as stated in Graetz, or third, as in Dean 
Farrar’s biography of the Herods) and, at the time 
of his father’s death, youngest son of Herod the Great 
by his Samaritan wife, Malthace. The exact date 
of his birth can not be ascertained, but it must cer- 
tainly have occurred before 20 s.c. He died in exile 
about the year 39. Antipas, like most of the other 
members of his family, was educated at Rome, and 
kept in close touch with the imperial court. Little 
is known of his mode of life or of his activity before 
his accession to power, though his later acts do not 
lead to the supposition that he had been superior in 
virtue to his half-brothers, or, indeed, to most of the 
patrician youths brought up near the palace. From 
two Greek inscriptions—one from the island of Kos, 
and the other from Delos (* C. I. G.” No. 2502; * Bul- 
letin de Correspondances Helléniques,” iii. 365)—it is 
apparent that he traveled extensively, though it can 
not be ascertained at what period of his life. 

Upon the discovery of Antipater's attempt to poi- 
son his father, Herod the Great appointed Antipas 
his successor to the throne of Judea; but either, 
as some state, on account of the severe illness that 
had again befallen him, or owing to the fear of dire 
consequences in leaving the whole kingdom in the 
hands of his youngest son, Herod divided Judea into 
Several districts, and in his last will (about 4 B.C.) 
bequeathed to Antipas nothing but the tetrarchy 
of Galilee and Perea, which brought its ruler an in- 
come of 200 talents; giving to another son by Mal- 
thace, Archelaus, the right to the title of “ king of 
Judea.” Antipas did not acquiesce in 
this new partition of his father’s do- 
minions. He went to Rome, accom- 
panied by the rhetorician Ireneus, and 
claimed the kingdom in accordance with Herod's 
earlier will; but though a deputation of fifty Jews 
had reached the imperial court to plead against Ar- 


Becomes 
Tetrarch. 


chelaus—and incidentally against Antipas—Augus- 
tus ratified the terms of the last will. 

Upon several occasions, during his rule of the tet- 
rarchy, Antipas appealed to Rome for extension of 
his territory. But his scheming and petitions were 
of no avail, and his final appeal to Cali gula for fur- 
ther addition to his dominion was fruitless and only 
hastened hisruin. Itis, therefore, either as a general 
expression of authority and power, or in cognizance 
of the fact that the royal title was always borne by 
some member of the Herodian family (Archelaus was 
then no longer ruling), that the epithet “king” is 
used (only once) in the New Testament in speaking 
of Antipas (Mark, vi. 14). Wherever else in the New 
Testament he is mentioned, the title given to him is, 
generally,“ tetrarch?: the name Antipas never occurs 
there, Herod being the only name used (Matt. xiv. 1; 
Luke, iii. 1, 19, and ix. 7). Josephus, who, in the first 
part of the “History of the Jewish War," speaks of 
him as Antipas, calls him Herod in relating the divi- 
sion of Judea; adding to the name the phrase, *he 
who was called Antipas” (* B. J.” ii. 9, $ 1), but using 
simply the patronymie throughout the rest of his 
work. In the English translation of Graetz (ii. 114), 
Herod is spoken of as Antipas I.; but this use of the 
Roman numeral is evidently unwarranted. 

Though Antipas was by nature pusillanimous, 
cringing before higher authority, and at times sav- 
agely cruel, he seems, nevertheless, to have allowed 
to his subjects a certain amount of independence. 
His main efforts as a ruler were directed toward 
the adornment of towns that already existed, and the 
establishment of new ones. He rebuilt Beth-Haran 
(Betharamptha), in the south of Perea, and called 
it Livias; he next reconstructed and enlarged his cap- 
ital, Sepphoris; and then made into a town the for- 

tress Macherus, on the eastern shore 
Makes Ex- of the Dead Sea, rebuilding the fortress 


tensive itself and erecting a magnificent pal. 
Improve- ace. It was probably in this palace 
ments. that John the Baptist preached and 


was afterward imprisoned. Antipas' 
crowning effort in this direction was the building 
(24-26) of the town of Tiberias on Lake Gennesaret 
in Galilee, which he arranged more on the plan of a 
Greek than of a Judean city, with a stadium and a 
splendid palace; the walls of the latter bein g adorned 
with figures, and even the government of the town 
being on Greek lines, with a council of 600 members, 
an archon, and a committee of ‘the ten first (oi déka 
"Dro. The name given to the town was in honor 
of the ruling emperor, Tiberius. As soon as its con- 
struction was completed Antipas moved his court 
thither; and Tiberias thereafter became the perma- 
nent capital of Galilee. 

The relations of Antipas with the court of Rome 
and with its various emissaries in Asia were never 
cordial Augustus, it has been said, Openly ex- 
pressed his contempt for the tetrarch; though the 
marriage of Antipas with the daughter of Aretas 
was contracted, probably, for the sole purpose of 
pleasing the emperor, who greatly favored the alli- 
ance of Roman officials with foreign princesses, and 
though the new name (Livias) given to Beth-Haran 
was intended as a mark of honor to Livia, the wife 
of Augustus. Under Tiberius constant intrigues to 
gain thé emperor's favor were carried on between 
Antipas and the other influential Roman officials. 
In this way he in one instance brought upon him- 
self the enmity of Vitellius. This proconsul had ar- 
ranged an expedition against Artabanus III., king 
of Parthia; but being ordered by Tiberius to come 
to peaceful terms, he met the Parthian on a bridge 
thrown across the Euphrates for this very purpose, 
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Here Antipas prepared a magnificent tent for them 
and entertained them sumptuously; but before Vi- 

tellius could inform the emperor of the 
Reasons for negotiations the tetrarch had sent mes- 

His Un-  sengers to Rome with the necessary 

popularity. despatches. The exact date of the meet- 

ing between Vitellius and Artabanus 
has been the subject of much dispute, and is still a 
moot question. Antipas was continually intriguing 
against Pontius Pilate also. Atone time Antipas sent 
a complaint to the emperor against Pilate because 
the latter had put up an unwelcome votive tablet 
in the palace of Jerusalem (about 36). Nor was An- 
tipas popular among the Judeans. It is true that, 
at least ostensibly, he complied with the more im- 
portant ordinances of the Jewish faith, and that he 
went to Jerusalem to celebrate the feasts. But the 
house of Herod had become an object of hate and 
suspicion; and Antipas himself had done nothing to 
counteract the spreading of these sentiments. On 
the contrary, he had adorned his palace walls with 
the figures of animals, even though there had been 
no effigies on the coins he minted; and, above all, he 
had violated the Mosaic law in marrying Herodias. 
John the Baptist denounced him publicly (Matt. xiv. 
4; Mark, vi. 18); and even Jesus called .him *that 
fox ” (Luke, xiii. 92). 

In the history of the Messianic movement Antipas 
plays a most important part; for he is the Herod of 
the Gospels who slew John, and who was partly 
responsible for the execution of Jesus; though the 
story of the presentation of John's head on a char- 
ger, by the daughter of Herodias, is probably an ex- 

aggeration. It is possible that John’s 

Concerned imprisonmentand death were inspired 

in Deaths of by Herodias, whose marriage, as has 

John and been said, he had denounced.  Anti- 

Jesus. pas' part in the fate of Jesus consisted 

in the preliminary hearing of the latter ; 

for Pontius Pilate, to whom the accusations against 

Jesus were brought, handed over the preacher of 

Galilee to the tetrarch of that district, who was then 

sojourning in Jerusalem. Jesusanswered neither the 

charges of his accusers nor the questions of Antipas; 

and he was handed back to the higher authorities, to 
be tried according to Roman Jaw and custom. 

Antipas married twice, his first wife being the 
above-mentioned daughter of Arctas VI., king of 
Arabia Petrea. During one of his visits to Rome 
he met Herodias, his own niece and the wife of his 
half-brother Philip, and persuaded her to leave her 
husband and to accompany him to Tiberias. His 
Arabian wife, upon hearing of her impending dis- 
grace, obtained permission from Antipas, on the plea 
of ill health, to go to Macherus, which then belonged 
to Arctas; and there she met her father, whom she in- 
duced to pick a quarrel with her husband and to in- 
vade his tetrarchy. Antipas’ army was defeated, and 

his lands were threatened (97). He was 

Abandons obliged to order Vitellius against Are- 

First Wife. tas; but before the Roman proconsul 

had left Judea the emperor died; and 

Vitellius, in revenge for Antipas' treachery on the 

occasion of the peace negotiations with Artabanus 

III., promptly desisted from his march. Fortunately, 
Aretas withdrew to his own lands. 

Antipas’ marriage with Herodias was neither of 
long duration nor very happy. She was ambitious, 
and wished to see her husband in the possession 
of greater territorial power. After the death of Tibe- 
rius she induced her husband to make a personal 
appeal to the new emperor for the possession of the 
royal title; but Agrippa, whose first appointment 
to imperial function (as overseer of the markets) had 


been brought about through the influence of Hero- 
dias and Antipas, sent a messenger, Justinianus, 
to Caligula, who was then at Baix», and accused the 
tetrarch of plotting against Rome.  Antipas could 
not deny that he had collected a vast 
stock of arms; and he was stripped of 
all his lands and wealth, which Calig- 
ula gave to Agrippa, banishing Anti- 
pas (39) to Lugdunum, in Gaul, whither Herodias 
followed him, He died shortly afterward. Whether 
this Lugdunum be the modern St. Bertrand de Com- 
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Copper Coin of Herod Antipas. 


Obverse: HPQAOY TETPAPXOY, surrounding a palm-branch, 
and L.AT (year 33—of his reign). Reverse: TIBEPIAC in 


wreath. 
(After Madden, ** Coins of the Jews.") 


minges, near the Spanish border, or whether the ex- 
tetrarch removed from Lyons to Spain, can not be 
ascertained. Josephus states definitely that Antipas 
died in Spain. "The assertion in Dio Cassius (lix. 8) 
that Caligula put Antipas to death is certainly un- 
true, unless the phrase is intended in a general and 
not in a literal sense. 

“ Antipas” is a contracted form of “ Antipater," 
or “ Antipatros”; and its meaning is, therefore, not 
“against all," as has sometimes been asserted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xvii., xviii.; idem, B. J.1.28, 84; 
ii. 2, 8 3; idem, Life, § 65 (Niese’s ed.; see index); Schürer, 
Gesch. (Engl. transl.) i. 2d part, 17 et 8eq.: Grütz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, iii. 263 et seq.; Farrar, The Herods, pp. 124 et seq. 
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ANTIPATER(abridged form, Antipas): Father 
of Herod I. ; died 48 &.c. He was the son of Antipas, 
a convert to Judaism, who was governor of Idumea 
under the reigns of Alexander Janneus and his queen 
dowager Alexandra, and rendered himself service- 
able to the Jewish rulers, through his connections 
with his former congeners, of Arabia Petrzea. An- 
tipater, who seems to have succeeded his father as 
governor of Idumea, had reason to fear that King 
Aristobulus II. would not retain him in his position. 
He therefore tried his utmost to dethrone Aristobulus, 
and to restore the weak Hyrcanus I., who would 
be an easy toolin his hands, to the throne which was 
rightfully his. Withthis view Antipater tried to per- 
suade Hyrcanus, who was not only of a peaceful and 

kindly disposition but altogether free 


Plots from suspicion, that his brother was 
Against plotting his death in order to secure 
Aristo- himself upon the throne. Hyrcanus at 
bulus. first refused credence to Antipater, but 

finally allowed himself to be gained 
over. Antipater, who felt no attachment for Ju- 


daism or the Jewish state, and who stood ready to 
sacrifice their interests in order to serve his own 
ends, had made previous arrangements with Aretas, 
an Arabian chief, to give his help to Hyrcanus in 
return for a large sum of money and possession of 
twelve cities, which had been conquered from the 
Arabians by the Hasmoneans after long and hard 
fighting. Antipater then took Hyrcanus with him 
to Aretas, who forthwith proceeded with a large 
army against Aristobulus, and defeated him. "Thus 
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Antipater succeeded in gaining his objects, although 
the Jewish state lost its independence in consequence. 
The dispute was referred to Rome, and decision was 
given against Aristobulus. 

The remnant of independence which Pompey had 
allowed to Judea, whose nominal king was now 
Hyrcanus IL, proved of great advantage to Antip- 
ater, as he now held Hyrcanus completely under 
his control. Hyrcanus needed a crafty and skilful 


counselor at his side, such as Antipater, to meet the - 


difficulties of party opposition from within and of 

Roman greed from without. Antipater, however, 

retained his position of influence even 

Hyreanus after Hyrcanus was stripped of all 

and political power by Gabinius (57 B.c.). 

Antipater. His proconsul arranged “all affairs of 

Jerusilem according to the will of 

Antipater," a phrase which seems to indicate that 

Antipater was made the tax-collector of the Jewish 
realm. 

When his personal interests did not conflict with 
those of the Jews the crafty Idumean was of great 
service to them. Thus, after the battle of Pharsalia 
(Aug. 9, 48 B.c.), he was quick to take sides with 
Cæsar; and the latter's friendship to the Jews was 
mainly due to the services rendered him by Antipater, 
in Egypt, nominally under the authority of Hyrca- 
nus. Cæsar rewarded Antipater by appointing him 
governor (ézírpoxoc) of Judea in the year 47 m.c.; 
and, what was of still greater advantage to Antip- 
ater, Hyrcanus was made ethnarch instead of An- 
tigonus, son of Aristobulus IL. Entirely ignoring 
Hyrcanus, he appointed his own sons, Phasael and 
Herod, governors of Jerusalem and of Galilee re- 
spectively. During the subsequent struggle be- 
tween Cæsar and the Pompeians, Antipater exhib- 
ited great statesmanship in steering little Judea 
skilfully through the troublous times. As long as 
Cæsar lived he remained his partizan, foresecing the 

ultimate victory of the great general; 

Changes  butafter his assassination, Antipater 

of sided with Cassius because the latter 

Policy. had seized Syria, and Judea could not 

have stood against him. He was as 
energetic in his services to Cassius as formerly to 
Cesar, and was most prompt in delivering the 700 
talents which the Jews had to contribute for Cas- 
sius' army. In the midst of his activity and rising suc- 
cess Antipater was poisoned (43 n.c.), while feasting 
with Hyrcanus, by the hireling of a certain Malich, 
who, like Antipater, was aspiring to an influential 
position in Judea. No good, however, came to Ju- 
dea by his death, for the power of the Idumoean 
house was not annihilated thereby, and his sons, 
particularly Herod, carried on the work of the de- 
struction of Judea. So much was this the case that 
the hatred of the Jews concentrated itself mainly 
against the son, and legend has little to say of the 
actual founder of the Herodian dynasty. A frag- 
ment of a legend concerning the life of Antipater 
has, however, been preserved by Julius Africanus. 
According to this writer, Idumean robbers attacked 
Ascalon, and plundered a shrine of Apollo, taking 
with them the son of the temple-attendant Herod, 
because he was too poor to redeem hisson Antipater. 

Antipater was thus brought up as an 


Antipater Idumean and later won the friendship 
in Jewish of Hyrcanus II. (Julius Africanus, 
Legend. “Epistola ad Aristidem," v.; Migne, 


“ Patrologie,” x. 59). The Jewish ori gin 
of this legend is attested by Justin Martyr (“ Dialogus 
cum Tryphone,” lii.), who characterizes this state- 
ment of Herod’s origin from Ascalon as Jewish. 
That this account is fabulous is shown by the man- 


ner in which the narrative endeavors to prove the 
Idumean origin of Herod. The legend refuses to 
regard him even as a half-Jew (Deut. xxiii. 8), but 
calls him a Philistine, a member of a race which 
owes its existence to unchastity (Gen. R. xxxvii. 5), 
and then sceks to reconcile its statement with actual 
faet. The non-Jewish origin of the Herodians is also 
demonstrated by the Mishnah Sotah, iv., at end. See 
also HEROD I. and Hyrcanus II. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xiv. 1,§ 3; 2,81; 2,83; 3, 82; 
8,881-5; 9, 82; 11,84; B. J.i. 6, 88 2-5; 9, 88 3-10; for other 
references see Niese’s edition, index; Ewald, History of Is- 
rael, v. 396-398, 403, 407, 448; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., 
iii. 134, 187, 149, 155 ; Schürer, Gesch. i. 233 et seq., 278 et seq., 
282-285. 
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ANTIPATER: Eldest son of Herod the Great 
and of the Idumean Doris, who soon after Antip- 
ater's birth was discarded by her husband; born 
about38 B.C. ; executed 4n.c. He was first brought up 
in obscurity and penury; but Pheroras and Salome, 
brother and sister of Herod, fearing that the influence 
of Alexander and Aristobulus, the two sons of Ma- 
riamne, would be detrimental to their own designs 
upon Herod, induced the latter, after the death of 
Mariamne, to recall to his palace both his former 
wife and his first-born son. Antipater, with his half- 
brothers, was then sent to Rome, under the care of 
Agrippa, to receive an education befitting à prince 
and patrician (13 B.c.). 

Antipater’s life, from the day of his mother's re-: 
turn to favor and of his own recall to the palace of 
Jerusalem, was one continuous endeavor to supplant 
in the favor of his father all the other members of 
the Herodian family, and finally, when this object 

was well-nigh achieved, to gain posses- 

His Machi- sion, through parricide, of the throne 
nations. of Judea. While at Rome, Antipater 
tried to influence Herod against Alex- 

ander and Aristobulus, who were apparently the 
favorites; insinuating that these sons of Mariamne 
were scheming to avenge their mother’s death on 
the person of their father. He succeeded so well in 
his calumnies against them that Herod brought them 
to Rome, accused them before Augustus of plotting 
his overthrow, and begged of the emperor permission 
to punish them. Augustus probably saw through the 
plot, and temporarily reconciled Herod with his sons. 

Herod returned with the three princes to Jerusa- 
lem; and there Antipater began his machinations 
afresh. Common ambition had united him with 
Pheroras and Salome; anda plot was concocted to 
poison Herod. Antipater had also succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of Alexander and Aristobu- 
lus, especially of the former, and could consequently 
pursue with ease his plan for their ruin. After casít- 
ing suspicion upon the two princes by innuendos and 
secret accusations, he persuaded Herod to torture 
the servants of the palace into revealing what they 
knew of the alleged infidelity of his sons. Some of 
these confessed that the sons of Mariamne were plot- 
ting to assassinate the king; and Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus were consequently cast into prison. The 
former pretended to acknowledge his guilt, and im- 
plicated in his confession Pheroras, who was there- 
upon banished to'his tetrarchy ; but not a word did 
he breathe against Antipater, so well had thé latter 
beguiled him. Augustus reluctantly granted Herod 
permission to banish or execute his two prisoners; 
and it was on the occasion of this peculiar request 
that Augustus is said to have exclaimed: “I would 
rather be of Herod’s swine than of his sons? (Macro- 
bius, “Saturnalium Conviviorum Libri Septem," 
ii. 4). 
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Upon the execution of his sons in the year 7 B.C., 
Herod nominated Antipater as successor to the throne 
of Judea, and immediately gave him 
Shares the a share in the government; but, in the 
Govern- fearof a possible discovery of his plots 
ment andof a further change in the disposi- 
of Judea. tionof the kingdom, Antipater sought 
to arouse Herod’s suspicions against 
the other two sons, Philip and Archelaus. He sent 
letters to some influential friends at Rome, request- 
ing them to ask Herod to despatch Antipater to 
Rome. Herod complied with their request, and sent 
by him many costly presents to the emperor. Safe 
now from detection Antipater could more easily pre- 
pare the execution of his plots and counterplots. He 
sent Bathyllus, one of his freedmen, to Jerusalem 
with letters accusing Philip and Archelaus; and he 
allied himself with Acme, a Jewish slave of Livia, as 
he knew that Salome corresponded with the empress, 
and that, through the information he would thus 
gain, he could accuse Salome of treachery against 
Herod, to whom he even sent a letter purporting to 
be from Herod’s sister, exposing her guilt. At the 
same time, he was plotting with Salome and Pheroras 
against Herod, and is said even to have sent to Phe- 
roras poison which either he or his sister was to give 
to Herod. 

But an ‘ucident occurred that upset all of Antip- 
ater’s heinous plans, and brought him to his de- 
served fate. It was at an investigation into the 
death of Pheroras, whose wife had been accused of 
having poisoned him, that, in establishing her inno- 
cence, the villainy of Antipater waslaid bare. Inthe 
meantime, correspondence between Acme and An- 
tipater having been intercepted, Herod sent a letter 

to Rome in most affectionate terms, 
Meets His asking Antipater to return to Jerusa- 
Fate. lem,which he unsuspectingly did. On 
his way, while in Cilicia, he heard of 
Pheroras’ death, of his mother’s second banishment, 
and vague rumors of the accusations that awaited 
him. He nevertheless continued on his journey to 
Jerusalem; hoping, probably, to allay his father’s 
suspicions. On his arrival Herod accused him be- 
fore a tribunal headed by Quintilius Varus; but 
though Nicolas of Damascus laid bare the whole 
plot, and though the deadly poison itself was pro- 
duced and tested in open court, Antipater’s speech 
in answer to the aecusers—which moved Varus and 
even Herod himself—must have had its effect, since 
a verdict was not pronounced. Antipater was pro- 
visionally cast into prison, and Herod sent letters to 
Augustus, with full information of his son’s machi- 
nations, and with the request. that he be authorized 
to punish him. The emperor’s reply stated that 
Acme had been put to death, and that Herod was at 
liberty to deal with his son as he deemed best. 

The execution of Antipater (4 B.c.) took place 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances. Herod, in 
an attack of frenzy, had attempted suicide, and 
Archiabus with a loud cry had torn the knife from the 
king’s hands. Antipater, whose prison was only a 
little distance away, heard the cry, and, thinking 
Herod dead, tried to bribe the jailer to liberate him. 
. Herod learned of Antipater’s action, and the ex- 
ecution of the latter was ordered and carried out on 
the spot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xiv. 12, 81; xvi. 9, 89; xvi. 4, 
$1; xvii. 5, 8 1; idem, B.J. i. 24, $1; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
jii. 209, 246 et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. i., 2d part, 1 et seq.; Farrar, 

The Herods, pp. 144 et seq. 
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ANTIPATER, SON OF JASON. See JONA- 
THAN THE HASMONEAN. 
I.—41 


ANTIPATRIS: City founded about the year 10 
B.C. by Herod the Great in the plain of Kefar Saba. 
From a passage in Josephus it appears that there 
had been, in the time of Alexander Jannzeus, a town 
on this site called Kefar Saba (“old village”), which 
name reappears in the modern Kefr-Saba. It is 
true that Talmudic authorities distinguish between 
Antipatris and Kefar Saba; but in all probability 
they intend by the latter name to designate the 
whole plain. This plain is no doubt identical with 
the * coast of Antipatris ” (Tosef., Dem. i. 11) alluded 
to by the rabbis about the middle of the second cen- 
tury. From such passages it appears that Antipatris 
was inhabited mainly by Samaritans. The expres- 
sion * coast" does not necessarily imply that the city 
was in proximity to the sea (as Neubauer thinks), in- 
asmuch as Josephus describes the city as surrounded 
by a river; and the term used may also denote the 
banks of a river. Josephus defines the location of 
Antipatris as 150 (another reading has 160) stadia 
from Joppa, at the entrance into the mountains, and 
26 miles south of Cæsarea, upon the highroad from 
that city to Lydda—a definition which applies very 
well to the modern Kefr-Saba. In Talmudie wri- 
tings, Antipatris figures as the most northerly limit 
of Judea (Tosef., Git. vii. [v.] 9; Yoma, 69a), which 
probably indicates that at that period—about 150 to 
300—Antipatris was animportant city. In the fourth 
century, however, it had evidently fallen into decay ; 
and Jerome designates it as a “semi-demolished little 
town.” It was in existence, nevertheless, as late as 
the eighth century. See also KEFAR SABA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 86-90; Buhl, Geographie 

Alten Paliistina, pp. 82, 105, 129, 151, 153; Boettger, Typo- 

graphisch-Historisches Lexicon zu... Bl. Josephus, p. 21; 

Schürer, Gesch. ii., 2d part, 156-158 (which contains a list of 

the literature upon the subject). LG 
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ANTIPHONY. See CHOIR. 


ANTI-SEMITISM: A modern word expressing 
antagonism to the political and social equality of 
Jews. 

The term “ Anti-Semitism” has its origin in the 
ethnological theory that the Jews, as Semites, are 
entirely different from the Aryan, or Indo-European, 
populations and can never be amalgamated with 
them. The word implies that the Jews are not op- 
posed on account of their religion, but on account of 
their racial characteristics. As such are mentioned: 
greed, a special aptitude for money-making, aver- 
sion to hard work, clannishness and obtrusiveness, 
lack of social tact, and especially of patriotism. 
Finally, the term is used to justify resentment for 
every crime or objectionable act committed by any 
individual Jew. 

Its recent origin is proved by the fact that David 
Kaufmann, in 1874, speaks of the ethnic theory of 
Semitism as *allerneueste Weisheit" (* Magazin für 
die Literatur des Auslandes," 1874, No. 44), and Lud- 
wig Bamberger, in his essay, * Deutschtum u. Juden- 
tum (“ Unsere Zeit,” 1880, 1. 194), says. “ The war-cry 
against the Semites is, as the word indicates, of very 
recent date.” In his memoirs, too, referring to 1858 
or shortly before, Bamberger says that the word 
* Semitism " had not then been invented (“ Erinner- 
ungen," ii. 311, Berlin, 1899). In February, 1881, a 
correspondent of the * Allgemeine Zeitung des Juden- 
thums” speaks of “ Anti-Semitism” as a designation 
which recently came into use (^ Allg. Zeit. d. Jud.” 
1881, p. 138). On July 19, 1882, the editor says, “ This 
quite recent Anti-Semitism is hardly three years old” 
(ib. 1882, p. 489). So far as can be ascertained, the 
word was first printed in 1880. In that year W. Marr 
published *Zwanglose Antisemitische Hefte," and 
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Wilhelm Scherer used the term “ Antisemiten ” in the 
^ Neue Freie Presse” of January. : 

It is, however, impossible to trace with certainty 
the first use of the word. It does not appear to have 


been coined before the end of the sev- . 


History  enties when the German empire en- 
of the tered upon 4 course widely different 
Term. from its former policy. The nature of 


the word implies the preexistence of 
the word and idea of Semitism, which has itself a 
history that must be traced. August Ludwig von 
Schlózer (1735-1809) and Johann Gottfried Eichhorn 
(1752-1827), both professors in Góttingen, were the 
first to use the term *Semitie nations" (Eichhorn, 
* Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment," 2d ed., 1787, p. 49; idem, “Repertorium,” 

181, i. 61; ^ Ausland,” 1872, p. 1034) in a philological 
sense; but the ethnical distinctness of Semitic nations 
was not a generally accepted theory until Franz Bopp 
(1791-1867), in his “ Comparative Grammar ” (1883- 
52), had created the correlative term of * Indo-Ger- 
manic languages," called by the French school * Indo- 
European," and by the English * Aryan.” What was 
originally a merely linguistic term soon became an 
ethnical designation based on the results of compara- 
tive philology. The first who attempted to draw a 
picture of the ethnical character of the Semites as 
contradistinguished from the Aryans seems to have 
been Christian Lassen (1800-76), professor at Bonn, 
who, in his “ Indische Altertumskunde,” Bonn, 1844- 
61, i. 414, says: 

* Civilization has been the gift of buta few nations. Of other 
races only Egyptians and Chinese, and of the Caucasian only 
Semites and Aryans, have built up human civilization. History 
proves that Semites do not possess ihe harmony of psychical 
forces which distinguishes the Aryans. The Semite is selfish 
and exclusive. He possesses a sharp intellect which enables 
him to make use of the opportunities created by others, as we 
find it in the history of the Phenicians and, later on, of the 
Arabs. 


Independently of Lassen, Ernest Renan (1823-92) as- 
serted the same principle of the inferiority of the 
Semites, which inferiority he claims to have been 
the first to recognize (“ Histoire Générale et Système 
Comparé des Lane ues Semitiques, ” Sth ed., 1878, p. 
4). “The two w ords, ? he says, “ which have served 
until now asa symbol for the progress of the human 
mind toward truth, a and philosophy, were 
foreign to them” (db. 9). Stronger still are 
Renan's expressions in his essays on the history of 
religion (“Etudes d’Histoire Religicuse, ” 5th ed., 
Paris, 1862). Therein he claims for the Aryans all 
the great military, political, and intellectual move- 
ments in the world’s history ; while the Semites must 
be credited with the religious move- 
Renanon ments(p. 85). The Semites have never 
the Jews. had any comprehension of civilization 
in the sense in which we understand the 
word; they were at no time public-spirited (p. 88). 
Intolerance was the natural consequence of their 
monotheism (p. 87), which, if not imported from 
the Semitic world, would have remained foreign to the 
Ar yans, who were impressed with the v ariety of the 
universe (p. 85). The Jewish people, while not pro- 
gressive, claimed that the future was theirs: and this 
illogical position accounts for the hatred which eight- 
een centuries were unable to miti gate (p. 130). 
While Renan, in the preface to his histor y of the 
Semitic languages, warned against wresting individ- 
ual passages from the context, and insisted that the 
racial element was counterbalanced by many other 
influences; while he said that the Jews of our age 
are not Semites, but modern men; and while he even 
denied the existence of a Jewish race (“Le Judaisme 
comme Race ct comme Religion,” Paris, 1883), it was, 


nevertheless, he who had forged the arms which the 
anti-Semites used in their attacks on Jews and Juda- 
ism. For they could refer to the testimony of a scholar 
and a freethinker, when they repeated in reference to 
the Jews what he had said of the Semites—namely, 
that they lacked personal courage ; that their moral 
ideal was different from “ours ” that they were 
selfish, chiefly negative, and altogether “une race in- 
complete.” Many other representatives of the young 
science of ethnology — which was constantly ad- 
vanced by the development of compar- 
Applica- ative philology — proceeded to draw 
tion to lines of demarcation between Semitic 
Ethnology. and Aryan civilization (Philippson, 
“ Weltbewegende Fragen,” i. 31, Leip- 
sic, 1868). Of the immense liter ature on the subject 
an article, published in the “Ausland,” a weekly 
edited by Friedrich von Hellwald, 1872, pp. 901 et 
seg. and 957 et seq., seems to have exercised a great 
influence upon the growth of the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, although the anonymous author (afterward 
acknowledged by von Hellwald to be himself) is in 
no way original, but has mainly copied the words of 
Renan. He says 
**The Jews are not merely a different religious community, 
but—and this is to us the most important factor—ethnically an 
altogether different race, The European feels instinctively that 
the Jew is a stranger who immigrated from Asia. ‘Ihe so-called 
prejudice is a natural sentiment. Civilization will overcome the 
antipathy against the Israelite who merely professes another re- 
ligion, but never that against the racially different Jew. The Jew 
is cosmopolitan, and possesses a certain astuteness which makes 
him the master of the honest Aryan. In eastern Europe the 
Jew is the eancer slowly eating into the flesh of the other na- 
tions. Exploitation of the people is his only aim. Selfishness 
and lack of personal courage are his chief characteristics ; self- 
sacrifice and patriotism are altogether foreign to him." 


It is claimed that, although the Jews have amalga- 
mated to à considerable extent with their surround- 
ings, they no longer adopt commercial pursuits ex- 
clusively, have their children educated in the public 
schools, and are eager to give up their peculiarities, 
the Jew remains a separate individuality, and, while 
he participates in the spiritual and political work of 
the nation, his desire is to make it subservient to the 
rule of Judaism (Roeder, “Zeitschrift für die Ge- 
summten Staatswissenschaften," 1871, No. 3; Jules 
Richard, in * Le Constitutionnel," Nov. 24, 1872 

While the term Anti-Semitism should be restricted 
in its use to the modern movements against the Jews, 
in its wider sense it may be said to include the 

persecution of the Jews at all times 

The Old and among all nations as professors of 

Hatred of a separate religion or as a people hav- 

the Jews. ing a distinct nationality. Its his- 

tor y begins with the period of the 
Book of Esther, when the charge was first made 
that the Jews are a * people scattered abroad and 
dispersed among the people in all the provinces of 
thy kingdom; and their laws are diverse from all 
people; neither keep they the king's laws; therefore 
it is not for the king's profit to suffer them (Esth. 
ii. 8) The Jews, having met with nations who 
disputed their claim of superiority, were, in the Hel- 
lenized Orient and later on in the Roman world, the 
targets of hatred combined with contempt. The 
char ges preferred against them were that they hated 
all other men; that they were clannish (učia) and 
irreligious (aBeórqc) ; that they had not participated 
in the work of civilization; that they had become 
& menace to the Roman empire; that their bodies 
emitted a peculiar odor; that they sacrificed annu- 
ally a Greek; and that they were descendants of 
lepers, who had been expelled from Egypt (Schürer, 
* Gesch." 3d ed., iii. 397-420, Leipsic, 1898; Reinach, 
“Textes d'Auteurs Grecs et Romains Relatifs au 
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Judaïsme,” 1895; Vogelstein and Rieger, ^ Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom,” Berlin, 1896). See Apron. 

The medieval literature on the subject is foreign 
to this article, as its attacks on Judaism are princi- 
pally on religious grounds, although the Jews were 
also proclaimed as dangerous from an economic 
point of view and denounced as enemies of all Chris- 
tians. Whatis properly known as Anti-Semitism had 
its roots in the age following the French Revolution, 
when religious liberty had become a more or less ac- 
cepted dogma in political science, and a new basis 
had to be found for the attacks on the Jews, more 
particularly for the opposition to their full enfran- 
chisement. The years following the battle of Wa- 
terloo saw a deluge of anti-Jewish pamphlets (Jost, 
“Neue Gesch. der Israeliten," Breslau, i. 49 et seq. ; 
Grütz, * Gesch. d. Juden," xi. 318 ef seq.). 

Reactionary tendencies which molded the political 
physiognomy of Europe until the French Revolu- 
tion of 1880, and of eastern Europe down to the 
forties, aroused a strong democratic opposition. The 
opponents of reform combining the reactionary 
forces in both the political and ecclesiastical camps 
received valuable encouragement by the accession 
to the throne of King Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia (1840). In a “Cabinetsordre” of 1841 the 
king defined his views on a new law, which was to 

regulate the status of the Jews; to 

Frederick treat the Jews as a colony of foreign- 

William ers; to give them autonomy in their 

IV. of congregational affairs; and to take 
Prussiaand from them the municipal franchise 
the Jews. which they had possessed since 1812. 
Small vexatious measures—for exam- 

ple, when Minister of Justice von Mühler issued a 
circular recommending that every court should buy 
a copy of a pamphlet directed against the Jews 
(Thiele, “ Die Jüdischen Gauner in Deutschland ”)— 
gave further encouragement to the :eactionaries. 
(On this period see Wilh. Freund, “ Die Gegenwürtig 
Beabsichtigte Umgestaltung der Bürgerlichen Ver- 
hiltnisse der Juden im Preuss. Staate,” 1842; and 
Isidor Keim, ^Ein Wort über die Rechtlichen Zu- 
stünde der Juden im Preuss. Staate,” Leipsic, 1842.) 

The opposition against granting to the Jews all 
political rights came from various quarters. It 
was natural that those who believed in the ideal of 
“a Christian country ” should be opposed to it, and 
that these should be joined by the advocates of the 
autocratic form of government, based on the princi- 
ple of classes, which is a diluted feudalism. The 
representative of the latter party was Hermann 
Wagener (1815-89), who in his “Staatslexicon,” and 
in his pamphlet, “Das Judentum und der Staat ” 
(1857), defended its doctrine. From an ecclesiastical 
point of view, the necessity of keeping the Jews on 
an inferior level of political and civil rights was de- 
fended by A. Th. Hartmann, professor at Rostock 
(1774-1838), in various pamphlets, among which was 
* Gegen Gleichberechtigung der Juden " (1894). The 
liberal Christians also furnished opponents of the 
emancipation of the Jews: for example, Joh. Fr. Róhr 
(1777-1848), head of the Protestant Church in Saxe- 
Weimar, who was one of the foremost rationalists 
of his age; H. E. G. Paulus (1761-1851), professor 
at Heidelberg, the’ most outspoken representative 
of rationalism. In his *Jüdische Nationalabsonde- 
rung " (1830) he advocated the denial to the Jews of 
all political rights until they would give up their 
ritual practises. The same position is taken by 
Karl Streckfuss (1778-1844), a poet and govern- 
ment official in Prussia, in his pamphlets, “ Ueber 
das Verhiiltniss der Juden in den Christlichen 
Staaten” (Berlin, 1848), in which he says (p. 115): 


* As long as all Jews do not renounce their ceremo- 
nial law, emancipation can not become àn accom- 
plished fact." Similarly, Bruno Bauer (1809-82), 
one of the most radical of German theologians: “The 
only logical position of the Jew in the Christian 
state is that of a separate corporation ” (* Die Juden- 
frage," 1843, p. 59). Even the modern tendency to 
label as Jewish everything that is disliked is found 
in the works of Wolfgang Menzel (1798-1878), 
an influential literary critic, who calls the literary 
movement known as “Young Germany” by the 
name of “Young Palestine,” and in Richard Wag- 
vier’s pamphlet “ Das Judentum in der Musik ” (1869). 
In 1870 a complete change had taken place. Lib- 
eralism had become predominant in western Europe. 
The North-German Confederation had adopted in 
1869 the liberal principle that a man's creed should 
notin any way affect his civil or political rights. 
What is called Anti-Semitism was limited to those 
who opposed the fundamental principle of the mod- 
ern state, the equality of rights regardless of creed 
and nationality, and yet even the “ Kreuzzeitung " 
of Berlin, the organ of the feudal autocracy, “ Junker- 
Partei,” spoke of the Alsatian Jews as a Jewish 
branch of the German nation (* Allg. Zeit. d. Jud." 
1871, p. 805), when political interest made the friend- 
ship of the Jews a desirable object. 


Jesuit The most persistent advocates of papal 
Hostility infallibility, the Jesuits, in their organ, 
Toward  *Voce della Verità." said at the time: 
Jews.  “If.a reconciliation between the pope 


and the kingdom of Italy should ever 
take place, the Jews will have to return to the 
Ghetto ” (* Kölnische Zeitung," April 6, 1878). The 
Duc de Broglie, then the leader of the monarchical and 
Clerical party in the French Chamber, proclaimed, 
as the chief misfortune of France, that there should 
be more than one religion (* Allg. Zeit. d. Jud." 1878, 
p.107). Bishop von Ketteler of Mayence, one of the 
founders of the * Centrum,” or Catholic party, in thé 
Reichstag, mocked at the German “Michel” who 
allowed Jews to teach him what Teutonism was—a 
hit at Ludwig Bamberger, who was deputy to the 
German Reichstag from Mayence (ib. 1872, p. 265). 
The most peculiar and contradictory charges were 
brought against the Jews in the clerical newspapers. 
The “Volksbote” of Munich said that the Jews were 
responsible for the fraudulent business methods of 
the Dachauer Bank, which was an enterprise founded 
and patronized by the Clerical party. The Jews had 
ruined it by their control over the law courts. The 
“Univers” of Paris and the “ Vaterland ” of Vienna 
(April 6, 1878) claimed that the “Old Catholic 
Church” was the work of the Jews, while Hermann 
von Scharff-Scharffenstein in his “Das Entlarvte 
Judenthum der Neuzeit” (ii. 61, Zurich, 1871) 
claimed that the wickedness of the Jesuits was due 
to the large number of Jews in the order. This 
policy was not confined to the Catholics. When 
the Prussian Diet passed the law of Feb. 8, 1872, 
which placed the control of the school system in the 
hands of the state, von Senfft-Pilsach, a member of 
the Conservative party, said, referring to Lasker, 
the law was the work of a “little Semitic gentle- 
man.” In a literary controversy on the subject of 
socialism Adolf Wagner, who subsequently was one 
of the leaders of the Christian-Socialists, dwelt, as an 
argument against his opponent H. B. Oppenheim, on 
the fact that the latter wasa Jew. The leader of 
the Czechs in Austria, Francis Palacky (1798-1876), 
a Protestant, said, in his farewell address to the Czech 
nation, that the Jews were Shylocks. The soil was 
ready to receive the seed of Anti-Semitism which from 
1878 became a distinct political program. 
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It was, therefore, not dificult for Prince Bismarck, 
when in 1878 he changed his liberal policy and re- 
turned to his former reactionary principles, to wake 
an echo in the hearts of the people which was soon an- 
swered in Hungary, Austria, and France. In order to 
comprehend this fully, we must understand the polit- 
ical condition of Germany, where Anti-Semitism origi- 
nated (“ L'Antisémitisme moderne—e’est une impor- 
tation allemande,” says A. Leroy-Beaulieu, in “Israel 
chez les Nations,” p. 25, Paris, 1897). Bismarck had al- 

ways beenanadvocate of autocracy and 
Attitude of an opponent of a parliamentary form 
Bismarck. of government. When he adopted the 
latter, it was partly because of the ex- 
igencies of the times, and partly because the Liberals 
stood fora united Germany, while the Conservatives 
opposed it as an encroachment upon the sacred rights 
of the legitimate princes, and the Ultramontane party 
dreaded it on account of the hegemony of Protestant 
Prussia. From 1867 Bismarck allied himself with 
the Liberals—to which party most of the German Jews 
belonged—and thus obtained the required parlia- 
mentary support in founding the German empire. 
When the empire had been firmly established, the 
danger of a restoration of the monarchy in France 
and of a war of revenge had passed entirely away. 
When President MacMahon had resigned (1879), and 
the Liberals had done their part in assisting Bis- 
marck in his war against the Catholic Church, the 
“iron chancellor” grew tired of his allies. Acci- 
dental events had aided him in producing the impres- 
sion that his change of policy was necessary. On 
May 11, 1878, Hédel, a vagabond, made an attempt 
upon the life of Emperor William. As Hödel had 
some leanings toward the Socialist party, the gov- 
ernment introduced a bill in the Reichstag against 
Nocialistic agitations. This bill was rejected; but 
shortly afterward (June 2, 1878) sympathy with 
the “glory-crowned” monarch, who was then in 
his eighty-second year, and the great prestige which 
the government gained through the Congress, 
held in Berlin, which followed the war between 
Russia and Turkey, strengthened the case of the gov- 
ernment, which dissolved the Reichstag. "The new 
elections (July 30, 1878) brought an increase of 
Conservative members. This may be considered the 
birthday of Anti-Semitism, The word 
The German had not yet been uttered; buta * Neuer 
Elections Wahlverein ” (New Electoral Society), 
of July 30, which had been formed in Breslau, 
1878. drew up a platform which proclaimed 
the necessity for a revision of the Lib- 
eral legislation of previous years. Two years before 
this, the “ Deutsch-Konservative Partei?" had been 
formed, which proclaimed the necessity for the 
Christianization of school and state. This party was 
& reactionary one of moderate tendencies. In 1878 
an attempt was made to win over the masses of the 
people to the conservative program by the founda- 
tion of the Christian-Socialist Party (Christlich-So- 
ciale Partei) which adopted some parts of the So- 
cialistic program, in combination with conservative 
principles. The real founder of this party was the 
court chaplain ADOLF SróckER. The object of this 
organization was to provide a vent for the political 
dissatisfaction of the people. 

Officially, Anti-Semitism did not show itself at first 

in its true colors. It was, however, the 

Anti- moving force of the Christian-Social- 
Semitism 
1878-1900. court chaplain Adolf Stécker. Bis- 
marck had wearied of the Liberals, 

upon whose support he could not rely for his new pol- 
icy, Which demanded special laws against the Social- 
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ists, a protective tariff, measures against the abuse of 
commercial freedom, and increasing demands for the 
army. The Christian-Socialists soon received enthu- 
siastic support from many quarters, especially from 
teachers and journalists. One of the most important 
acquisitions to their cause was Heinrich von Treit- 
schke (1884-96; professor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. a member of the National-Liberals), 
from whose remarks two bitter phrases gained wide 
currency. He spoke of “Hosenverkaufende Pol- 
nische Jtinglinge ” (Polish youngsters who sell trou- 
sers), and said: “In the circles of educated Germans, 
who would protest indignantly against the charge 
of religious or national intolerance, one single cry 
is heard, ‘The Jews are our misfortune’ [Die Ju- 
den sind unser Unglück|" (see “Preussische Jahr- 
bücher," Nov. and Dec., 1879, and Jan., 1880; re- 
printed as a pamphlet under the title, “Ein Wort 
über Unser Judentum,” Berlin, 1880). The impor- 
tance of these articles is demonstrated by the fact 
that the minister of public worship, von Puttkamer, 
a prominent member of the Reactionary party, whom 
Bismarck had appointed in the place of the Liberal 
Falk, referred to it, in a debate in the Prussian Diet, 
Feb. 12, 1880, as a proof of the necessity of pre- 
serving the denominational character of the public 
schools. The excitement continued and reached 
such a pitch that in Berlin Jews were assaulted in 
public places. On one such occasion a Jew named 
Kantorowicz was insulted in a street-car by two 
high-school professors and slapped one of his assail- 
ants in the face; this brought about a debate in 
the Diet which lasted two days (Nov. 20-22, 1880). 
Hiinel, a member of the Liberal party, had inter- 
pellated the government as to the position it intended 
to take with regard to the anti-Semitie movement, 
which had assumed tangible shape in a petition to 
the government to restrict the civil and political 
rights of the Jews. Minister Count von Stolberg 
replied that, while the government had not vet re- 
ceived the petition, he was ready to declare that 
it had no intention of altering the existing laws. 
Professor Virchow replied, however, that the anti- 
Semitic movement, started by the Clericals and the 
Feudalists, had received encouragement and ma- 
teria! aid from the secret funds of the govern- 
ment, which desired to see some Jewish deputies 
defeated. 

Publie meetings, at which Stócker and his adju- 
tants, Förster and Henrici, harangued the audience, 
denouncing the Jews as a danger to the German 
nation, were of daily occurrence. In all municipal 
elections Anti-Semitism was madean issue. Women's. 

associations were formed with the ob- 
Anti-Semi- ject of boycotting all Jewish mer- 


tism an chants. A strongagitation was set on 
Issue in foot to enlist the interest of the stu- 
Elections. dents. The petition to disfranchise the 


Jews obtained 1,400 signatures among 
the students of Berlin, and 1,022 among those of 
Leipsic. In spite of the strict rule enforced by the 
Prussian police, serious riots occurred at Neustet- 
tin, July 17, 18, 1881. Not long afterward the svn- 
agogue of that place was burned down, and the 
Jews being charged with having set fire to the build- 
ing, some of them were arrested as incendiaries on 
charges preferred by the anti-Semites; though de- 
clared innocent, they were attacked by a mob, and 
only the timely interference of the police saved them 
from being killed (March 7, 1884). The language of 
mobs was heard in the parliaments. A priestnamed | 
Frank, a deputy to the Bavarian Diet, said (Jan. 30, 
1880) in an address: “If you wish to assist the starv- 
ing population in the Spessart, make one brief law z 
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‘Every *Handelsjude" [Jewish pedler] is to be shot 
or hanged.'?. 

Atthe same time the organized anti-Semites lost no 
opportunity to bring about practical results through 
their agitation. Their chief aim was to exclude Jews 
from publie office; and this idea was emphasized by 
the refusal of Pastor Hapke, in Berlin, to take oath 
before a Jewish judge (Jan. 8, 1883), which Stocker 
called the justified outcry of an outraged conscience 
(“berechtigter Ausdruck der Gewissensnoth "). The 
Conservative party, whose spokesman, von Rauch- 
haupt, declared, * We have taken upon ourselves the 
whole odium of the anti-Semitic movement," intro- 
duced a billin the Reichstag providing that Chris- 
tians should have the right to ask for a Christian 
judge when taking an oath. Although the govern- 
ment did not accede to these demands, it gave them 
indirect encouragement. Bismarck answered very 
courteously telegrams sent to him by anti-Semitic 
meetings. The administration of the minister of pub- 
lic worship, von Puttkamer, as far as was com- 
patible with existing legislation, complied with the 
demands of the Conservatives; and the bill intro- 
duced into the Prussian Diet by the minister of 
public worship, von Zedlitz, 1892, even proposed to 
divide the school children according to their religion. 
The bill was, however, defeated by the strong oppo- 
sition of the best elements of the country. 

The demand of the anti-Semitic petitioners to pro- 
hibit all Jewish immigration from Russia was not 
directly granted, but the government recognized it 
so far as to exercise a strict supervision of the Rus- 
sian refugees who arrived in Germany in large num- 
bers. A law of 1847 was unearthed, which, as the 
government acknowledged, had become superseded 
by subsequent legislation. Still, from it the govern- 

ment deduced the right to expel all 


Exclusion foreigners employed by a Jewish com- 
of Jewish munity (Oct., 1884) Similarly, an 
Immi- edict (May, 1885) to expel all foreign 
grants. Poles from the eastern provinces of 


Germany seems to have been aimed at 
the Russian Jews who were residents of Germany, 
many of whom had been living there for years. 
Bismarck's refusal to transmit to the Reichstag the 
expressions of sympathy passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, upon the death of Edu- 
ard Lasker (Jan. 5, 1884), was interpreted as an anti- 
Semitic demonstration. Various attempts were made 

to take from the Jews, in an underhand way, the 
rights which the constitution had given them. Fiscal 
legislation, such asan increased tax on stock-jobbing, 
was often prompted by anti-Semitic motives. The 
regularly repeated motions of anti-Semitic parties in 
the Reichstag and in the Diets of the various states, 
to investigate the text-books of the Jewish religion, 
to have the Talmud or the Shulhan ‘Aruk translated 
at the expense of the government, and to prohibit, 
onthe groundof cruelty, the killingof animals accord- 
ing to the Jewish rite, were. received by the govern- 
ments with little complacency in.the Prussian House 
of Lords (March 22, 1893), in the Diet of Baden (Feb., 
1894), and in the Reichstag (April 25,1899). Aslong as 
Bismarck was in power Anti-Semitism was checked ; 
for though an anti-Semite by birth, as he himself con- 
fessed, he never permitted the turbulent elements to 
gain the upper hand. In fact, after his retirement 
he said that the Conservatives, in their attempt to 
fight Socialism with anti-Semitism, “had got hold of 
the wrong insect-powder” (“Allg. Zeit. d. Jud.” 
Nov. 11., 1892). The accession of Emperor William 
TI. to the throne (June 15, 1888) soon gave encourage- 
ment to the anti-Semites and theirallies. An attempt 
was made to induce the emperor to refuse his coa- 


firmation of the election of Prof. Julius Bernstein 
as rector magnificus of the University of Halle. 
Bismarck evidently advised the emperor to decline 
so to act. It was also Bismarck’s influence that 
brought about Stócker's retirement as court chaplain. 
Bismarck's retirement (March 20, 1890) gave a new 
impetus to the anti-Semitic agitation in Germany. 
Ahlwardt appeared upon the scene; and his pam- 
phlets—especially the “Judenflinten,” in which he 
claimed that the firm Ludwig Lówe 


Bismarck's & Co. had been hired by the Alliance 


Retire- Israélite Universelle to furnish ineffi- 
ment En- cient guns to the German army in or- 
courages der that Germany might be defeated 

Anti- — in the war of revenge—created a great 

Semites. stir. The government took a firm po- 


sition against Ahlwardt, but in other 
cases displayed more weakness. When the Ober- 
landesgerichtsprisident of Breslau, a high official in 
the department of justice, issued a circular (1891) 
advising the judges not to put Jews on a jury, and 
the Liberals made this fact the basis of an interpella- 
tion in the Reichstag, the government defended the 
proceeding. The “ Kreuzzeitung,” the organ of the 
Feudalist party, said (Oct. 1, 1892) that the charges 
brought against the Talmud in the anti-Semitic lit- 
erature ought to suggest to the government the 
necessity of examining the text-books of the Jewish 
religion (Strack, * Die Juden: Dürfen sie Verbrecher 
von Religionswegen genannt werden?” Berlin, 1893). 
The matter was brought up in the Prussian Diet 
(Feb. 18, 1893), and Minister Bosse replied to the 
effect that he had already ordered the revision of 
these books, but could say no more for the present, 
the reports not having been handed to him. 

The BrLoop AccusarIoN made its appearance in 
connection with the murder of a child in Xanten, 
June 29, 1891. The government did all in its power 
to suppress the rumor that the local shohet (Jew- 
ish butcher) had committed the murder; and the ac- 
cused was acquitted. But other events showed that 
the government displayed much forbearance in cases 
of anti-Semitic offenses. Referring to a trial of a 
society of gamblers, in which some Jews were impli- 
cated, the “Tägliche Rundschau" (March 8, 1898) 
said: “This state of affairs shows that all Jewry 
should either be forced back to the conditions of the 
eighteenth century or be expelled from the coun- 
try.” Some Jews brought a libel-suit against the 
paper, as the law, in such cases, gives every member 
of a libeled community the right to prosecute. The 
court, however, decided (Oct. 15, 1893) that the ar- 
ticle did not attack all Jews, but only those who had 
been guilty of the actions which the writer character- 
ized as revolting. 

Among other instances of an anti-Semitic tendency 
may be mentioned the avowed practise of the Hes- 
sian minister of justice, Dittmar, to appoint no Jews 
as judges—the “Frankfurter Zeitung” (Oct., 1899) 
had made this the subject of an article, accusing 
the minister of a violation of the constitution; a 
decision of the Bavarian minister of the interior that 
Jews could not hold any position in schools fre- 
quented by Christian children (“ Mittheilungen aus 
dem Verein zur Abwehr des Antisemitismus,” 1899, 
p. 857); and a decision of the court in Glogau, May 
19, 1899, dismissing the case against Count Pückler- 
Muskau, who had said in a public address that it was 
time to drive the “Judenbande” (Jew-gang) out of 
the country. 

In Germany a society for the protection of the 
rights of the Jews, “Verein zur Abwehr des An- 
tisemitismus," formed in 1891 by some of the 
most prominent German authors, scientists, and 
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statesmen, has so far had more moral than practical 
results. 

When, in the Hungarian Parliament, Victor de 
Istóczi, a deputy unknown up to that time, made 
a motion (July 12, 1878) that the gov- 
ernment should force Turkey to give 
up Palestine and should deport there 
all the Jews of Hungary, it was considered a joke. 
Even as late as Nov. 27, 1880, the Hungarian 
minister Trefort could declare in Parliament: “ Our 
country shall never witness a spectacle similar to 
that presented in Germany." Events soon proved 
that his optimism was not justified. Anti-Semitism 
was favored both by the Slavonic nationalities, 
which were oppressed by the government, and by 
the Clerical party, which saw the time approach- 
ing when the government would have to abrogate 
the canonical law, which was still recognized in the 
marriage legislation. Seventeen members of the 
House of Deputies made, Feb. 18, 1882, a motion to 
repeal the act which had emancipated the Jews. The 
disappearance of Esther Solymosi in Trsza~EszLar, 
April 1, 1882, aroused such an excitement that the 
Jewish deputy Morris Wahrmann and Istóczi came 
to blows in Parliament (June 5, 1882). In many places 

riots occurred; Jews were mobbed, 
The Esther and in some instances were killed or 
Solymosi seriously wounded. Such riots oc- 
Case. curred in Presburg, Sept. 28, 1882; in 
Budapest, Oedenburg, and other places 
(Aug. 8, 1883), after the discharge of the Jews ac- 
cused of the murder of Esther Solymosi; the most 
serious of all. in Zala-Egerszeg, on Aug. 23.1883. A 
petition to the Parliament, asking that the act for 
the emancipation of the Jews be repealed, received 
only a few votes; even the independents who were 
in opposition to the government voted against it 
(Jan. 20, 1883). 

Not long afterward (Oct., 1883) an anti-Semitic 
party was organized in Parliament. It consisted 
of four members, Onody, Széll, Istóczi, and Simonyi. 
Its platform demanded the restriction of economic 
liberty, withdrawal of the right to sign promissory 
notes, and exclusion of the Jews from the liquor 
trade. The elections of 1884 increased the number 
of anti-Semites to 17, but the government, in the 
address from the throne at the opening of the ses- 
sion, Sept. 9, 1884, declared itself strongly against 
the anti-Semites. The minister-president, Tisza, 
lost no opportunity to define his position during the 
debate on the address. The year 1884 marked the 
height of the anti-Semitic movement; and with the 
new ecclesiastic legislation of 1894, which abrogated 
the privileged position of the Roman Catholic Church 
and recognized the Hebrew faith, Anti-Semitism in 
Hungary received a crushing blow. 

The defeat of Austria in 1866 and its financial con- 
dition, which bordered on bankruptcy, had brought 
the German-Liberal element to the front. The con- 
sequence of this change of policy was the promul- 
gation of the Constitution (Staatsgrundgesetze) of 
1867, which declared the principle of religious lib- 
erty. What might be called Anti-Semitism came from 
the ranks of those who were opposed to the principle 
of religious liberty and political equality, or could 
be heard among those who, while liberal in principle, 
drew the line of distinction in the social life. Thus 
Anton von Schmerling, a former minister-president 
in the Austrian House of Lords (1880), urged the ne- 
cessity of instruction in German in schools in order 
to overcome the advantageous position of the Jew- 
ish soldiers in the regiments of Galicia, who, owing 
to their knowledge of the German language, had 
better chances of promotion to the position of non- 


Hungary. 


commissioned officers; he added, " Personally, I am 
not in sympathy with the Jews.” The serious finan- 
cial crisis of 1878, which struck Austria 
Austria. severely, produced there as in Germany 
ill-feeling against the stock-exchange 
and consequently against Liberalism in general, and 
against the Jews in particular. This ill-fecling þe- 
came a political factor when, with the formation 
of the Taaffe ministry (1879), the Czechs, who had 
hitherto refused to acknowledge the constitution of 
1867, sent their delegates to the Reichsrath. As the 
German-Liberal element(Verfassungspartei) op posed 
the ministry, the latter formed a majority out of the 
Slavic element, combined with the German Clericals. 
Without being anti-Semitic the ministry tried to win 
the favor of the majority by some: concessions to 
the Reactionary program. This was the tendency of 
the school-law, passed in 1888, which required that. 
the principal of every public school should belong 
to the same church to which the majority of the 
school-children belonged. This law debarred the 
Jews from all teaching positions in country districts, 
and served to deter Jewish students from entering 
the normal schools. The law made an exception in 
favor of Galicia, where, in the cities, the Jews were 
often in the majority. Restrictions upon peddling 
and upon the clothing trade were further concessions 
to the political partics demanding a revision of the 
constitution in a reactionary sense. 
The first one, however, to make Anti-Semitism a; 
political program was Georg von Schönerer, an 
ambitious politician and miliionaire, 


Georg who had inherited his wealth from 
von his father, a railroad contractor in the 


Schonerer. employ of the Rothschilds. -He re- 
nounced the anti-German policy of 

Count Taaffe, and, together with two other members 
of the Reichsrath, Schóffel and Fürnkranz, formed the 
nucleus of an anti-Semitic party. In the Diet of 
Lower Austria he demanded (Oct. 3, 1882) alegalsolu- 
tion of the Jewish question, threatening that other- 
wise the people would take the law in their own 
hands. Previously (May 11, 1882) he had brought 
into the Reichsrath a petition against the immigration 
of Russian Jews, and had found the support of 22 
members. He obtained still more ardent support 
among the students of the university of Vienna; and 
the largest of the students' societies, the Deutsche 
Lesehalle, was responsible for turbulent meetings 
at which the Jews were insulted. "The larger and 
more.respectable element of the population did not. 
participate in this movement; nor did the govern- 
ment as yet tolerate its excesses. Meetings, at which 
violent speeches were delivered, were promptly dis- 
solved by the police; and inflammatory pamphlets 
were suppressed. The most prominent citizens in 
Vienna and of other large cities, following the ex- 
ample of Berlin and Paris, formed committees for 
the purpose of assisting the Jewish refugees from 
Russia. The affair of 'Tisza-Eszlár also exercised 
its influence upon the conditions in Austria. Roh- 
ling, who in 1871 as professor in the Catholic Acad- 
emy of Münster had published his notorious pam- 
phlet, “ Der Talmudjude,” had in the meantime been 
called to Prague, where he continued his agitation, 
adding to his former charges against rabbinical lit- 
erature the odious one that the Talmud makes it 
the duty of the Jews to use the blood of Christians 
in certain religious rites (Rohling, * Die Polemik und 
das Menschenopfer des Rabbinismus,” Paderborn, 
1888; “ Meine Antworten an die Rabbinen oder Fünf 
Driefe über den Talmudismus und das Blutritual der 
Juden," Prague, 1888). "This agitation was taken 
up in the Reichsrath, where the Polish deputy 
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Merunovicz made a motion, January, 1888, to have 
the Talmud translated under the supervision of the 
government. 

The elections to the Reichsrath of 1884 brought 
several anti-Semitic candidates into the political 
arena. Even in Vienna, hitherto a stronghold of 
Liberalism, one candidate, Pattai, presented himself 
to the electors on the basis of an anti-Semitic plat- 
form, but he was defeated.. The municipal coun- 
cil demonstrated its liberalism through a congratu- 
latory message sent to Sir Moses Montefiore upon 
his hundredth birthday (Oct. 24, 1884). But Anti- 
Semitism made constant progress; and in 1891 the 
elections to the Reichsrath brought thirteen anti-Sem- 
itic members, who were divided into three groups, 

the Ultra- Nationals, with Schönerer at 


Liechten- their head, who were in favor of an- 
stein nexation of the German part of Austria 
and to Germany; the Loyal Austrians, led 
Lueger. by Pattai; and the Clericals, under 


Prince Liechtenstein and Schneider. 
Similarly, the provincial Diets, especially that of 
Lower Austria, showed an increased number of anti- 
Semitic members. The debates in these bodies, the 
speeches in publie meetings, the pamphlets and news- 
papers indulged in language which breathed a vio- 
lence perhaps only equaled in the literature of the 
Jacobins during the French Revolution. Schneider, 
in the Diet of Lower Austria, said that the govern- 
ment should offer a premium for the shooting of Jews 
similar to that offered for shooting wolves. Lueger, 


who was the leader of the Clerical anti-Semites, ad- 
monished the various factions of his followers to amal- 


gamate, saying that it was not worth while to quarrel 
over such minor details as to whether the Jews should 
be hanged or beheaded. Gregorig said in the Diet of 
Lower Austria, “These are not human beings; they 
are Jews,” and Edward Suess, the famous geologist, 
and Liberal leader in the Reichsrath, was prompted 
to the remark, April, 1894: “ What has been spoken, 
written, and done against the Jewish people during 
the last few years has been in flagrant violation not 
only of our Constitution, but of the principles of hu- 
man justice and Christianity.” 

The worst part of the drama, which has not yet 
come to anend, began when the anti-Semites in 1895 

succeeded in electing a majority to 
The Polna the municipal council of Vienna, and 
Affair. when Lueger, after the government 
had twice refused to confirm him, was 
made burgomaster in 1897. The elections to the 
Reichsrath of 1897, which were held on the basis of 
a new law enlarging the franchise, brought losses 
to the Liberals and gains to the anti-Semites of the 
different shades, notably to the Christian-Socialists. 
The weakness of the government, manifested in the 
frequent changes of ministries, encouraged the tur- 
bulent element, and riots against the Jews occurred, 
among which those at Prague, December, 1897; Na- 
chod, À pril, 1899, and Holleschau, October, 1899, were 
very serious ones, resulting in bloodshed. The mur- 
der of Agnes Hruza in Polna, Bohemia, March 29, 
1899, caused great excitement. The charge of ritual 
murder was revived; and a Jew named Hiülsner was 
indicted and found guilty by a jury. Hülsner was 
retried and again found guilty Nov. 14, 1900 (see 
POLNA AFFAIR). 

In the meantime Anti-Semitism was asserting itself 
with great vehemence in France. Public sentiment 
with regard to the Jews had indeed undergone a 
great change since the death of Crémieux. When he 
died, the French Chamber of Deputies, by 344 votes 
to 91, passed a resolution (Feb. 2, 1880) to have him 
buried at the public expense. In a lecture “On the 
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Jews as a Race and asa Religion,” delivered Jan. 27, 
1883, by Ernest Renan, who had been instrumental 
in popularizing the ethnical theory of Semitism, he 
said: “Let us be glad that these theories, so interest- 
ing for the historian and the ethnographer, have no 
practical meaning in France.” In the same year the 
essayist Victor Cherbuliez in speaking of the con- 
ditions in Germany said: “ We experience some difti- 
culty in France in realizing that there is a Jewish 
question in Germany ; that this question should excite 
the soundest minds, and should furnish material for 
virulent polemics. Thank heaven, there are plenty of 
things settled forever in France, as to 
which one would try in vain to reopen 
discussion” (G. Valbert, pseudonym for 
Cherbuliez: * Hommes et Choses du Temps Présent, " 
p. 76, Paris, 1883). The publication of Edouard Dru- 
mont’s book, “La France Juive ” (1886), proved the 
falsity of all this. But the change in public opinion 
was not so surprising as it may at first sight seem. 
The Republican party always considered Clericalism 
its enemy. Gambetta, who had coined the battle- 
cry, “Le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi,” led a crusade 
against the Catholic Church. While he was unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt to carry an amendment to 
the school law of 1880, which would have forbidden 
Jesuits to engage in educational work, he and his 
friends were nevertheless able to pass a law which 
ordered the expulsion of certain monastic orders. This 
law, by which 261 monasteries were closed and 4,350 
monks and nuns were rendered homeless, created a 
great deal of bitterness against the dominant party 


of freethinkers. The school laws of 1881 ordering 
gratuitous tuition were a blow against the schools 


maintained by the friars. The freethinkers were de- 
nounced as Jewsindisguise. In 1881a weekly paper, 
called * L'AxTr-Juir,? was founded in Paris. When 
Baron Rothschild clothed poor school-children his 
act was denounced as that of a Jewish propaganda. 
The agitation in favor of a bill permitting divorce, 
which the Code Napoléon had prohibited, created 
great commotion within the ranks of the Church, and 
was used as a weapon against the Jews, because the 
chief agitator for it, Naquet, was à Jew. Bishop 
Freppel of Orléans called the bill in the chamber à 
“Semitic law ? (August, 1884). 

The elections of 1885 nearly brought a majority 
of Monarchists into the Chamber. This party had 
seized the opportunity to denounce the persecuting 
spirit of atheism. A riot in Cháteau-Villaine, where 
the prefect had ordered the closing of a chapel in a 
manufactory, was made the subject of an interpel- 
lation in the Chamber (April 13, 1886), and during 
this heated discussion Drumont's book, *Ta France 
Juive," already referred to, was published. The phe- 
nomenal succéss of the book showed that the great 

masses of the population shared the 
Drumont's view of the author; namely, that the 
‘La France Jews were the cause of all the misfor- 
Juive.” tunes that had befallen France. 
Brunetiére, editor of the “Revue des 
Deux Mondes," himself, as he confesses, not preju- 
diced in favor of the Jews, sums up Drumont's book 
as follows: “If the France of M. Grévy, as every- 
body willadmit,doesnot resemble that of Louis XIV., 
and still less that of St. Louis, the fault, or rather the 
crime,lies with the Jews. "They areas guilty for what 
they have done as for what they have left undone." 
Brunetiére accuses Drumont of “ being blinded by ha- 
tred” and speaks of his “sereine audace de fana- 
tisme” (^ Revue des Deux Mondes," 1886, pp. 75, 693). 
Other books by Drumont followed in rapid succes- 
sion; and his paper, * La Libre Parole," soon became 
a very influential and widely read journal. 
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Political scandals, and especially the venality of 
an incredibly large number of politicians and jour- 
nalists, brought France to the verge of civil ‘war. 
The collapse of the Panama Canal Company, and the 
publication of the scandals connected with it, were 
à new source of danger to the republic. In that co- 
lossal swindle several Jews were prominent; and 
although they were merely the agents, the venal 
politicians being the real culprits, the fact of their 
participation. constantly reiterated by the clerical 
and the anti-Semitic press, fomented the hatred 
against the Jews. The anti-Semitic agitators had 
especially protested bitterly against the Jews hold- 
ing administrative offices or commissions in the 
army. In 1892 Captain Mayer was killed in a 
duel which he fought with Marquis de Morés, one 
of the fiercest leaders in the anti-Sem- 
itic movement. In 1895 the Drey- 
FUS AFFAIR brought the excitement to 
a dangerous pitch. In Algeria the 
demonstrations led to bloodshed. The anti-Semites 
elected Max Régis, one of the most rabid J ew-haters, 
as mayor of Algiers; and although the government 
deposed him, Anti-Semitism still raged in Algeria, 
During the revision of the Dreyfus trial in 1899, 
Guérin, the editor of “L’Anti-Juif,” defied the au. 
thorities for a time by barricadin g himself in a house 
andrefusing to yield to the law. While the fear 
lest an outbreak might endanger the success of the 
Exposition of 1900 served to subdue political pas- 
sion, the municipal elections in Parisand in Algeria, 
in the month of May, 1900, resulted in a victory for 
the Nationalists, who, being a composite of Clerical 
Monarchists and opponents of the government in 
power, are mainly cemented together by their com- 
mon Anti-Semitism. 

In Russia the effect of the assassination of Alex- 
ander IT. (March 13, 1881) was the stren gthening of 
reactionary tendencies. "The late emperor had in 
various ways tried to mitigate the despotie form of 
government which was the traditional policy of the 
empire. "The restrictive laws against the Jews wore 
to some extent moderated by exceptions and other- 
wise were less rigorously enforced. Alexander ILE, 
haunted by the specter of Nihilism, gave himself en- 
tirely into the hands of the Slavophiles, whose policy 
was that of unrestricted tyran ny. PoBYEDONOSTZEY, 
head of the Holy Synod; Count IGNATIEV, Aksa. 
KOV, and such men possessed his unbounded confi- 
dence. An improvement of the sad condition of the 
Jews was part of the Liberal program, and, con- 
sequently, could not be countenanced. 
Soon after the accession of the new em- 
peror, serious riots broke out (April 
24, 1881) in Elizabethgrad, in the southern part of 
the empire, and in Kiev (May 5). Property of im- 
mense value was destroyed; Jews were expelled 
from several cities; and a considerable number were 
killed or seriously injured. Similar scenes occurred 
in Warsaw in December, 1881. More than two thou- 
sand families were made homeless, and property csti- 
mated at from 767,000 to 1,119,000 rubles in value 
was destroyed. Imperial ukases of Aug. 22and Oct. 
19. 1881, restricted the Jews' right of residence to the 
towns of the so-called Pale of Settlement, and so pro- 
duced a pale within the Pale: prohibited the sale of 
liquor; the ri ght to hold land ; and limited the num- 
ber of Jewish students in colleges and universities. 

The fanatic population showed a full perception 
of the intentions of the government. Serious riots 
were of almost regular occurrence — at Rostov on 
the Don, May 22, 1883: in Nijni-Novgorod, June 7, 
1581: and recently in Nikolaiev, April 1899. The 
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expulsions continued, and assumed serious propor- | 
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tions in 1891 and 1892; so-that President Harrison, 
in his message to Congress, spoke of the concern crea- 
ted by these measures in the United States. 

The death of Alexander ITI. (Nov. 1, 1894) brought 
no decided change in the status of the J ews; and 
while persecutions have abated, the restrictive laws . 
are still in force. One result of these conditions has 
been the scheme for settling the Jews in Palestine, 
advocated by Laurence Oliphant, and subsequently 
taken up by the Zionisrs; and a similar attempt by 
Baron de Hirsch to found homesteads in Argentina 
for the Jewish refugees. Large numbers of them 
settled in England, in the United States, and in South 
Africa. 

Ever since the dethronement of Prince Cusa of 
Rumania in 1866, that country has been the theater 
of serious outbreaks of mob violence against the 
Jews. "The persecutions of December, 1871, caused 

by the trial of a Jew accused of buying 
Rumania. sacred vessels stolen from a church, 
' evoked protests in almost every civil- 
ized country. When Rumania's independence was 
recognized by the Congress of Berlin (J uly 1, 1878), 
it was on condition that the constitution of the new 
country should grant equal rights to all citizens, re- 
gardless of creed. Rumania submitted, but did not 
fulfil its obligation, and the Rumanian government 
declared all Jews to be aliens and made the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners dependent upon a special act of the 
legislature. Naturalization was granted in but very 
few instances, and the lot of the Jews in Rumania grew 
steadily worse. They were the victims of frequent 
mob-violence (as in Bucharest, Doc. 12, 1897, and in 
Jassy, May 28, 1899), and their assailants went un- 
punished when brought before the courts. As in 
Russia, Jews were expelled from vilages, and in 
many other ways restricted in their economie activ- 
ity; they were debarred from the public schools, 
and at present (1901) the government is putting 
every imaginable obstacle in the way of the Jewish 
schools with the evident object of preventing the 
Jews from improving their condition. Large num- 
bers of emigrants left the country during 1900, not- 
withstanding the accession to power of a more liber- 
ally minded premier, Minister Carp. 

This article is limited by the definition of Anti- 
Semitism as the opposition to Jews on the ground of 
their ethnical inferiority. Therefore it is unnoces- 
sary to refer to the condition of the Jews in countries 
hike Persia and Morocco, where religious fanaticism 
needs no scientific pretext. However, the blood accu- 

sations of Corfu, April, 1891, resulting 
Other from the murder of a Jewish child, and 
Countries. the subsequent riots may be referred 
to in this sketch, but will be treated 
more appropriately under BLOOD ACCUSATION. Àn- 
other instance of Anti-Semitism is given by the en- 
actments which have been passed prohibiting the 
killing of animals according to the Jewish rite in Sax- 
ony, by an order of the minister of the interior March 
23, 1895, and in Switzerland by a referendum, Aug. 
20, 1893, 

While it may be stated that Anti-Semitism as such 
does not exist either in England or in the United 
States, still amid the general class distinctions main- 
tained in social intercourse in those countries, a 
feeling against the Jews manifests itself in social 
discriminations, A prominent expounder of the anti- 
Semitic theories in the English-speakin g world, and, 
according to Lucien Wolf (* A Jewish View of the 
Anti-Jewish Agitation,” in “Nineteenth Century,” 
1881, ix. 338-857), their originator, is Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, of Toronto. His charges against the Jews are 
the saine that are found in the works of the German 
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authors on the subject. He accuses them of tribal 
exclusiveness and cosmopolitanism; he calls them 
intruders and parasites, and an unassociable race. 
He looks upon commerce as the only motive of their 
activity, and says of Disraeli: “A Jewish statesman 
got up jingoism much às he would get up a specu- 
lative mania for a commercial purpose? (Goldwin 
Smith, “The United Kingdom,” i. 46, 108, 137, 185, 
New York, 1899; “The Jewish Question ” in * Nine- 
teenth Century," 1881, pp. 10, 494-515; “Can Jews 
be Patriots?” £5, ix. 875-887). 

It can not, however, be denied by any fair-minded 
person that some of the anti-Semitic charges are mon- 
strously absurd, as when Ahlwardt said that Sani- 
tütsrath Lewin—who happened to be near the place 
where Emperor William was shot by Nobiling— 
had been advised by the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle of the attempt to assassinate the emperor; or the 
story that Crémieux had offered a prize of one mil- 
lion francs for the emperor's head. On the one hand 
the accusation was spread that the firm of Ludwig 
Lówe had furnished bad guns, because the Alliance 
wished to see Germany defeated; on the other hand, 

Captain Dreyfus was accused of hav- 

Pettiness ing betrayed army secrets to Ger- 
of Charges many, because the Jews desired that 
by Anti- country to be victorious. A German 

Semites. author has even accused the Jews of 

having caused the stylistic careless- 
ness of modern German writers (G. Wustmann: 
“ Allerhand Sprachdummheiten," Leipsic,1891). An- 
ti-Semitic pamphlets and journals have constantly 
published circulars purporting to be issued by the 
Alliance, which were forgeries, and they have fabri- 
cated a letter of the German ambassador to Paris— 
Count von Wimpfen, who committed suicide Dec. 
24, 1882—in which he had charged Baron Hirsch 
with being the cause of his misfortune; whereas, 
actually, the unfortunate man had asked the baron 
as his best friend to take care of his family. They 
have untiringly published an alleged address of an 
English chief rabbi, Readclif. in which the Jews 
were admonished to put themselves in the possession 
of all the money of the world, so that God’s prom- 
ises to Abraham should be fulfilled. The source of 
this alleged address was a novel, “Gaeta, Diippel, 
Warsaw,” by Hermann Goedsche, who had been dis- 
missed from the Prussian postal service because of 
forgeries that he had committed, and who wrote 
under the pseudonym, “Sir John Ratcliffe.” So 
whether right or wrong the anti-Semitic cause was 
only too frequently advocated by such methods. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : The German weekly Mittheilungen aus dem 
Verein zur Abwehr des Antisemitismus, Berlin, since 1891, 
is a repertory of the history of Anti-Semitism. The general 
literature on the subject is so immense that it is impossible to 


give more than a list of the most prominent works: A bibli- 


ography up to 1885 was given by Joseph Jacobs, The Jewish 
Question, London, 1885, supplemented by I. Loeb in the Rev. 
Et. Juives for the same year; Glagau, Der Borsen- und 
Griudungsschicindel àv Berlin, 1877; the second part un- 
der the title, Der Börsen- und Griindungsschwindel in 
Deutschland, Berlin, 1877; H. von Treitschke, Ein Wort 
dibcr Unser Fudenthum, Berlin, 1880; W. Marr, Der Sieg des 
Judenthams tiber das Germanenthium. 12th ed., Bern, 1879 ; 
E. Dühring, Die Judenfrage als Racen-, Sitten- und Cultur- 
frage, Carlsruhe and Leipsic, 1881: Ed. von Hartmann, Das 
Judenthim in Gegenwart und Zukunft, Leipsic, 1885; Ad. 
Sticker, Das Moderne Judenthum, Berlin, 1880 ; Christlich- 
Social, Berlin, 1890; H. Ahbwardt, Der Verzweiflungskanmpf 
der _Arischen Volker mit dem Judenthum, Berlin, 1890; Ju- 
denflinten, part i., Dresden, 1892; A. Wahrmund, Das Gesetz 
des Nomadenthums und die Heutige Judenherrschaft, 
Carlsruhe, 1887 ; Liebermann von Sonnenberg, Beitrüge zur 
Gesch. der Antisem. Bewegung, 1885; A. Rohling, Der Tal- 
mudjude, Münster, 1871; Dr. Justus (a: Brimann), Juden- 
spiegel, Paderborn, 1888; Ed. Drumont, La France Juive, 
Paris, 1886 ; La Derniere Bataille, Paris, 1889; Le Testament 
Tun Antisémite, Paris, 1891 ; P. Constant, Les Juifs devant 
U Eglise et VHistoire, Paris, 1897 ; Sir Richard F. Burton, The 
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Jew, the Gipsy, and El Islam, Chicago and New York, 1898. 
Of the apologetic literature may be noted: Antisemiten- 
spiegel. Der Antisemitismus im Lichte des Christenthums, 
des Rechts und der Moral, Danzig, 1892 (Eng. trans. by 
Mrs. Hellmann); A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Israel chez les Nations, 
Paris, 1893; Th. Mommsen, Auch Hin Wort über Unser 
Judenthum, Berlin, 1880; Fr. Delitzsch, Schachmatt den 
Blutltignern Rohling und Justus, Erlangen, 1883; B. Lazare, 
Contre? Antisémitisme, Paris, 1896; N. Chmerkine, Les Con- 
séquences de VAntisémitisme en Russie, Paris, 1897: Schrat- 
tenholz, Der Antisemiten Hammer, 1892; further literature 
in the Theologischer Jahresbericht, which is published an- 
nually by Schwetschke in Brunswick. D 


ANTI-SHABBETHIANS. See SHABBETHAI 
ZEBI. 

ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT IN AMER- 
ICA: The institution of negro slavery in America 
has been traced back to the suggestion of a pillar of 
the Church, Las Casas, who proposed it as a substi- 
tute for the enslavement of the American Indians, 
since the latter were being rapidly exterminated by 
Spanish oppression. Experience showed that the 
negroes were better able to endure the hardships of 
slavery. Given the institution, it is not hard to ac- 
count for the fact that so receptive and assimilative 
a people as the Jews should have adopted it from 
the people among whom they were living. Thus the 
Maranos, who settled in the New World soon after 
its discovery, held slaves, and numerous references 

are made to Jewish slaveholders in 
Jewish Brazil, Mexico, the West Indies, New 
Slave- York, and New England, long before 
holders. and down to the American Revolu- 
tion. There are several early refer- 
ences even to American-Jewish slave-dealers. The 
growth of democracy and changed economic condi- 
tions had gradually put an end to slavery in the 
North soon after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; butin the South slavery remained common, 
among Jews as well as among others. Shortly be- 
fore the Civil War there were among the aggressive 
Southern sympathizers some Jews who used, as con- 
clusive proof that it was not wrong to keep slaves, 
the alleged fact that noble philanthropists like Judah 
Touro sanctioned slavery. The whole argument, 
in reality, rested on a false assumption regarding 
Touro’s attitude toward the institution. He evinced 
his antislavery views in no uncertain manner; for the 
negroes who waited upon him in the house of the 
Shepards—with whom he lived for forty years—were 
all emancipated by his aid and supplied with the 
means of establishing themselves; and the only slave 
he personally possessed he trained to business, then 
emancipated, furnishing him with money and valua- 
ble advice. 

As a body, the Jews in America took no action 
either for or against the slavery question, though 
individual Jews were numbered among members of 

American abolition societies in the 

Anti- early forties, and the American and 
Slavery | Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in its 
Jews. report, in 1858, noted that some Jews 

in the Southern states *have refused 

to have any right of property in man, or even to 
have any slaves about them," and that the cruel per- 
secutions they themselves had been subjected to 
tended to make them friends of universal freedom. 
But such tendencies were at least partially checked 
by the fact that the Oriental customs and antece- 
dents of the Jew did not incline to make him per se 
an enemy of slavery, that certain precepts in the 
Maimonidean code of laws were specifically antag- 
onistic to the emancipation of non-Jewish slaves, 
and that pecuniary and political considerations fre- 
quently dictated an attitude friendly toward slavery 
among Jewish citizens. Appeals to religion and 
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morality, however, could not fail to produce their 
effect, and Jews as well as people of other denomi- 
nations were destined to contribute greatly to the 
development of antislavery sentiment in America, in 
spite of the pronounced repugnance of a number to 
“carrying politics into the pulpit.” Dr. David Ein- 
horn, for instance, shortly after he arrived in Balti- 
more as minister of the Har Sinai congregation, took 
strong ground against slavery, first in his monthly 
“Sinai,” in 1856, and afterward in the pulpit. He 
contended that if it were true, as asserted, that the 
Union rested on slavery, then with so thoroughly 
immoral a basis it would be neither capable of sur- 
viving nor fit to survive; and he pointed out 

that the spirit of Judaism, as opposed 


Einhorn toits letter, demanded the abolition of 
Against, slavery. An address delivered by Dr. 


Raphallfor, Morris J. Raphall, a New York rabbi 
Slavery. (Jan. 4, 1861), on the national fast-day 
designated by the President, aroused 
much attention and comment; for in it he con- 
tended on behalf of Judaism that slavery had the 
divine sanction of the God of Israel, and that only 
ignorant babblers invoked the alleged “higher law ” 
against slavery, siuce there could be no higher law 
than the Bible, and this ordained slavery. Numer- 
ous antislavery leaders immediately protested against 
these views on behalf of Judaism, and refuted Rap- 
hall's arguments. Dr. Einhorn attacked them so 
strongly and unmistakably that he aroused the ire of 
the proslavery leaders, and his life was in danger 
during the Baltimore riots in April, 1861. He was 
forced to flee from Baltimore, and, rather than per- 
mit himself to be muzzled, he surrendered his posi- 
tion. Other Jewish pulpit-leaders also took strong 
ground on the subject, especially after the outbreak 
of the Civil War. This was particularly true of Ben- 
jamin Felsenthal and Liebman Adler of Chicago, 
Sabato Morais of Philadelphia, Benjamin Szold of 
Baltimore, and Samuel M. Isaacs of New York. 
For a number of years before the war, Jewish 
laymen as individuals had been active in the same 
cause. Chief among these was Michael Heilprin, the 
distinguished Jewish scholar. He had taken an 
active part in the course of antislavery meetings in 
Philadelphia a few years before the war, and was 
roused to immediate action by Dr. Rap- 


Heilprin, hall’s sermon. On Jan. 16, 1861, he 
Pinner, contributed a fiery denunciation and 
Benjamin. an exhaustive scholarly refutation of 


Raphall’s views to the “New York 
Tribune,” which at once recognized the article edi- 
toriallv. Thus indorsed, it commanded the widest 
attention; and owing to this vehement but convin- 
cing repudiation of alleged proslavery views, Heilprin 
succeeded in arousing the public ina more marked 
degree than any other American-Jewish antislavery 
champion. During the five years preceding this 
time, Moritz Pinner had also done yeoman’s work 
in the same cause by circulating antislavery litera- 
ture and developing antislavery propaganda. In 
1857 he started an abolitionist newspaper in Kansas 
City, a proslavery region; and was an antislavery 
delegate to the state and national Republican con- 
ventions of 1860, which latter included other Jewish 
members. In Chicago as early as 1858 Jews were 
active in liberating an imprisoned fugitive slave, and 
soon after in securing German recruits for the Re- 
publican party in the West. Nor did the South, 
which produced such brilliant Jewish workers in the 
proslavery cause as Judah P. Benjamin, fail to con- 
tribute a fair quota also of Jewish antislavery work- 
ers, In some instances as early as 1849. Numerous 
other examples of Jewish antislavery activity in 


America are at hand. In the West Indies some 
Jewish antislavery sympathizers were to be found 
early in the nineteenth century; others actually de- 
vised efficient methods for rendering emancipated. 
slaves self-supporting and independent. In the United 
States these various tendencies which developed and 
aroused a sentiment in favor of the antislavery move- 
ment among Jewish residents are responsible in a 
large degree for the enormous number of Jewish sol- 
diers who enlisted in the Union army during the Civil 
War. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The articles and sermons referred to above; 
also Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, 
and Citizen, 1895. 

M. J. K. 


ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT AND THE 
JEWS: The movement against slavery is one of 
the most important efforts in the development of civ- 
lization; and the relation of the Jews to this subject. 
merits special attention. 

J. K. Ingram, in his valuable work on the “ History 
of Slavery,” has well pointed out that “our great. 
horror for some aspects of slavery must not prevent. 
us from recognizing that institution as a necessary 
step in social progress,” by the immense advance in- 
volved in the substitution of servitude for the immo- 
lation of captives; by making possible the system of 
incorporation by conquest and by developing regular 
and sustained industrial life. Each of these advan- 
tages was thereby realized in a marked degree in 
Jewish life. But it is important also to observe that. 
among the Hebrews the evils of the institution were 
greatly minimized in theory and in practise, which In- 
gram refers to when he states that “ when we consider 
its moral effects, whilst endeavoring to the utmost to 
avoid exaggeration, we must yet pronounce its in- 
fluence to have been profoundly detrimental.” The 
pronounced manner in which the evils of the system 
were minimized and the hardships of the institution 
were ameliorated by Jewish law more clearly appears. 
in the articleon SLAVERY. Such amelioration is nat- 
urally to be anticipated among a people believing in 
the common descent of all human beings and in the 
brotherhood of man. 

While it is important to note the precepts enjoining 
kind and humane treatment of both Jewish and Gen- 
tile slaves which are found in Jewish law, we must 
not forget that the feeling of racial affinity, and the 
idea that the perpetual physical subserviency of any 
one Jew involved a partial denial of the sovereignty 
of God, tended to restrict especially the enslavement 
of Jews. The tendency to abolish slavery among 
Jews, even in early times, is clearly indicated by the 
following customs: Unlessa Hebrew slave consented 
to prolong his term of service, it expired at the be- 
ginning of the seventh year; a general emanci- 
pation of slaves took place in the fiftieth or jubilee 
year; on restoring the sum paid for his purchase or 
ransom, aslave received a certificate of manumission ; 
on the death of a master without heirs the slaves 
were in certain cases sct free; sometimes they were 
tacitly emancipated, as when they were numbered 
among the free Hebrews selected to participate in 
religious service. 

The Bible, indeed, records the emancipation of all 
Hebrew slaves in King Zedekiah's time, at the in- 
stance of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. xxxiv. 8), dur- 
ing the first siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; 
but after the withdrawal of that conqueror, the more 
powerful masters again forced their emancipated 
slaves into servitude. After the downfall of the first 
monarchy the right to hold a fellow Hebrew as a 
slave was regarded as at an end, although an attempt 
was made to reintroduce the enslavement of Hebrews 
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immediately after the restoration. Nehemiah, how- 
ever, successfully resisted the endeavor (Neh. v. 5- 
10). Herod aroused much indignation by reestablish- 
ing the old law under which a Jew 
could be sold into slavery for crime; 
and, as the people refused to purchase 
such Hebrew slaves, he overstepped 
the old law by selling them into foreign 
countries, to the exasperation of the people. After 
the destruction of the first monarchy, therefore, He- 
brews. generally speaking, were not held as slaves 
by fellow Hebrews, though non-Jewish slaves con- 
tinued to be common possessions among the Jews. 
But prior to the common era the principle of the 
abolition of all slavery, whether of Jews or of non- 
Jews, was adopted in tlteory and in practise among 
the Essenes. Thus, we learn from Philo (and similar 
testimony is furnished by Josephus): * And they [the 
Essenes] do not use the ministrations of slaves, look- 
ing upon the possession of servants or slaves to bea 
thing absolutely and wholly contrary to nature; for 
nature hath created all men free; but the injustice 
and covetousness of some men who prefer inequal- 
ity, that cause of all evil, having subdued some, have 
given to the more powerful authority over those who 
are weaker ” (Philo, “Ona Contemplative Life," ix.). 
It is interesting to observe that the French statesman 
Isaac Adolphe Crémieux, in an address before the 
general International Antislavery Congress held in 
London (1840), proudly said on this point: 

* I feel great pleasure in joining this convention, because I 
am a descendant of those Hebrews who were the first to pro- 
claim the abolition of slavery : and I this day only repeat what 
the Jews have always admitted in principle. Indeed, it is not 
without interest that I now recall to your recollection that it 
was the sect of the Essenes which first declared slavery to be a 
crime, and that it was, to use the expression of Josephus, a per- 


petual cause of perturbation for the state. In this assembly 
this must entitle them to the highest glory." 


Emanci- 
pation in 
the Bible. 


The dispersion of the Jewish race among the na- 
tions resulted in checking fora time the Antislavery 
Movement which Judaism had been developing. Both 
Greece and Rome familiarized the Jews, as never be- 
fore, with slavery as a gigantic and apparently in- 
dispensable system; and the Jews soon learned in 
Rome to do as the Romans did. Roman inroads 
among the barbarians resulted in the enslavement of 
an ever-increasing number of captives; and it was, 
in fact, from such treatment of Slavonic captives 
that the term “slave” was derived. In this, as in 
other fields of commerce, Jews became conspicuous 
during the later eras of the Roman empire; and it is 
therefore not surprising to find numerous explicit 
references to Jews as slave-traders and possessors 
of slaves. Particularly in the history of Rome and 
Spain are references encountered to Jewish slave- 
dealers and slave-owners prior to 800 of the common 
era. Charlemagne and Louis the Pious seem to 
have specifically sanctioned such conditions. These 
dealings brought with them their own punishment 
for the Jews, however; for it is to Jewish rela- 
tions to slavery that one can trace a number of out- 
breaks against the Jews on the part of the common 
Church and the Christian state of the early Middle 
Ages. "There wastheobvious danger that Christian 
slaves in the households of Jewish masters were 
liable to become converts to Judaism : and so Emperor 
Constantine, the Theodosian code, Pope Gregory I., 
and various other Church and secular authorities, 
forbade such conversions, and thereafter prohibited 
the acquisition or even the retention of Christian 
slaves by Jews, These measures were directed not 
against slavery generally, but more and more against 
the enslavement of Christians. It was not till about 
1900 that the Church took strong ground against 
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slavery generally. Of course the Jews abandoned 
slavery as it came to be abandoned by law or custom 
in the various countries where they were living. 
Jewish law seems throughout to have assured quite 
generally humane treatment for slaves among Jew- 
ish possessors. 

The movement in favor of the abolition of the en- 
slavement of Jews became marked in character in the 
time preceding the commencement of the common 
era. When the Jews were living in a land not their 
own the feeling displayed itself in the establishment 
of societies and funds for the ransom of Jewish slaves. 
Israel Abrahams, in his “Jewish Life in the Middle 
A ges," p. 96, says, “that Jews from the earliest peri- 
ods regarded the duty of ransoming Jewish captives 
as one of their most pressing obligations." The pay- 
ment of money for this purpose was always made 
a first charge upon the synagogal funds. Among 

Spanish Jews such ransoms were taken 

Ransom of quite asa matter of course. Rabbi 
Jewish Moses ben Hanok in the tenth century 
Slaves in wasransomed by the Cordovan Jews; 
the Middle and somewhat later Don Isaac Abrav- 


Ages. anel devoted much money and labor to 
redeeming large numbers of Jewish 
slaves. Numerous other instances, even to the pres- 


ent day, are recorded in every quarter of the globe 
in which Jews have settled. In fact, the generosity 
and sense of obligation of Jews in this respect 
became so well known that Jews were captured and 
enslaved for the sake of securing these ransoms. 
Traces are found, too, of purchases by Jews during 
the Dark Ages of heathen slaves solely for the pur- 
pose of converting them to Judaism and liberating 
them. 

When African slavery was introduced in America, 
early in the sixteenth century, we again find Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Dutch Jews engaged in the 
slave traftic, and holding slaves in common with their 
non-Jewish brethren. In view of the historical atti- 
tude of Judaism to slavery, we are not surprised, 
however, to learn that Jews, like Crémieux, logically 
and zealously threw themselves as such into the anti- 

slavery struggle. In the case of Cré- 
Abolitionist mieux himself, we find that for many 
Movement years he had been an earnest, impas- 
in the sioned, and indefatigable abolition- 
Nineteenth ist before it became his privilege, as 
Century. a member of the French Provisional 
Government (1848), to announce, on 
behalf of the Cabinet, the abolition of slavery 
throughout the French possessions. 

In England there were Jewish members of the ab- 
olition societies, and Granville Sharp, in his “ Law 
of Retribution,” and Wilberforce, in his “A Letter 
on the Abolition of the Slave Trade,” freely em- 
ployed Jewish teachings as arguments against sla- 
very. When at the outbreak of the American Civil 
War it became important for the Jewish pulpit and 
press to give expression to Jewish views on the sub- 
ject, men like Rabbi G. Gottheil of Manchester, and 
Dr. L. Philippson of Bonn and Magdeburg, forcibly 
combated the view announced by. Southern sympa- 
thizers, that Judaism regarded slavery as divinely 
ordained. Rabbi M. Mielziner's “Die Verhalt- 
nisse der Sklaverei bei den Alten Hebrüern,? pub- 
lished in German at Copenhagen and Leipsic in 1859, 
was rapidly translated and published in the United 
States in many quarters, and rendered valuable 
service in the same direction. Similarly, in Ger- 
many, Berthold Auerbach in his work, * Das Land- ` 
hausam Rhein,” closely imitated Mrs. Stowe in arous- 
ing public opinion against slavery and the slave 
trade through the medium of fiction; and Heinrich 
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Heine did not hesitate to avow the fact that it was 
the establishment of the slave system in America 
that induced him to give up his Intention, formed 
in his early years, of migrating to the United States. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. K. Ingram, History of Slavery: M. Miel- 
ziner, Slavery Among Hebrews, in Am. Jew. Annual, 1886 ; 
J. Winter, Stellung der Sklaven. bet den Juden; Mendi, 
Das Sklavenrecht des Alten Testaments; Zadoc Kahn, LL? Es- 
clavage Selon la Bible et le Talmud, Paris, 1867 ; Virchow and 
Holtzendorff, Sammlung Populdr-Wissenschafilicher Vor- 
träge, Neue Folge, Ist series, No. 28 ; M. J. Kohler, Jews and 
the American Antislavery Movement, In Pub. of Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc., No.5; Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages; Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, vol. iii. 8, article on Slavery; Joseph Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England; Depping, Die Juden im Mittel- 
alter, pp. 88 et scq. 
M. J. K. 


ANTI-TALMUDISTS. See Franxisrs, KA- 
RAITES, 

ANTOINE, NICOLAS: French-Christian theo- 
logian who became converted to Judaism; born of 
Catholic parents in 1602 or 1603 at Briey, a small 
town of Lorraine; suffered martyrdom at the stake 
in Geneva, April 20, 1682, For five years he at- 
tended the college at Luxemburg, and was then 
sent to Pont-à-Mousson, Treves, and Cologne for 
higher instruction under the Jesuits. Their influ- 
ence, however, seems to have been nil; for when 
Antoine returned to Briey, at the age of twenty, he 
was no longer an ardent Catholic. The doctrines of 
Protestantism attracted him, and he allowed him- 
self to be converted by the fervent eloquence of 
Ferri, a preacher of reputation, and pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Metz. The young convert 
then attended the academies of Sedan and Geneva 
in order to study the Reformed faith, but the deeper 
he delved into the study of Protestantism the less 
fervent became his enthusiasm; and he very soon 
arrived at the most unexpected conclusion; namely, 
that the Old Testament alone contained the truth. 
The rabbinate of Metz refused to receive the young 
man into Judaism, offering as an excuse the fear of 
reprisals on the part of the authorities; and Antoine 
was advised to go to the Netherlands or to Italy, 
where Jews enjoyed more liberty. Accompanied 
by a Christian clergyman whom he had known in 
Sedan, and whom he attempted to convert to Juda- 

ism on the way, he repaired to Venice. 

Refused There he found that the prevailing 
Admission conditions had been too favorably 
to Judaism. depicted. The Jews were tolerated 

by the Venetian republic merely for 
commercial reasons; they were huddled into a 
gloomy ghetto, and were obliged to wear a yellow 
disk, which exposed them to the wanton raillery of 
the populace. The Venetian Jews could offer An- 
toine no more encouragement than their brethren of 
Metz. At Padua he met with a similar check. Ac- 
cording to the documents produced at his trial, the 
Italian Jews gave him the “diabolical advice” to 
pursue the life of a pious Jew under the cloak of 
the Church, Antoine proceeded to Geneva, where 
he accepted a position as tutor in the family of the 
pastor and professor Diodati. For some time he 
also taught the upper class of the college, but, 
being an apostate from Catholicism, he was not 
considered sufficiently orthodox to be entrusted with 
the chair of philosophy at the Academy of Geneva. 

Antoine, desiring to marry, sought another ap- 
pointment. A new Protestant parish had just been 
formed at Divonne, a little village of the district of 
Gex, which had belonged to France since 1602, but 
was now under the religious jurisdiction of Geneva; 
and there Antoine obtained the position of pastor. 
Once installed, he sought to pacify his conscience. 
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Revealing his inmost convictions to no one, he se- 
cretly observed a thoroughly Jewish mode of life, 

saying his prayers in Hebrew and ob- 
Protestant serving all the Mosaic rites. In his 


Pastor, public services he pronounced the 
Though a name of Jesus as seldom as possible. 
Jew. He was never known to read the 


apostolic confession audibly. In the 
communion service, instead of the words “ Thisis my 
body, this is my blood," he was once heard to say, 
“Your Savior remembers you.” His sermons, the 
texts for which were taken exclusively from Isaiah 
and the other prophets, became celebrated far and 
wide; yet they lacked any peculiarly Christian char- 
acteristics. The peasants of Divonne were perfectly 
satisfied with their pastor, who was eloquent in the 
extreme and full of kindness toward them; they were 


not shocked by the vague form of his sermons. But 
the lord of the adjoining manor was outraged. One 


Sunday, Antoine preached on the second Psalm, 
which, according to orthodox Christian theology, an- 
nounces the coming of the son of God. Antoine, on 
the contrary, permitted himself to declare that God 
had no son and that there was but the one God. 
This was too much for the lord; he remonstrated 
loudly with the heretical pastor and threatened to 
denounce him to thesynod. Antoine fellinto gloomy 
despair; a nervous attack deprived him of his reason. 
To several colleagues from Geneva who had come to 
see him he began to chant the seventy-fourth Psalm; 
then he suddenly stopped, and, exclaiming that he 
was a Jew, blasphemed Christianity. His condition 
was recognized at once, and he was put to bed; but 
he escaped his watchers, passed the night wandering 
through the country, and was found the next morn- 
ing in Geneva in a most pitiable condition, kneeling 
in the streets and calling loudly upon the God of Is- 
rael. He was placed in an asylum for the insane Feb. 
11, 1632. Medical treatment accomplished but little 
forhim. His clerical colleagues did all they could to 
induce him to change his religion; but he never ceased 
to proclaim that he was a Jew and desired to remain 
a Jew. 

A charge of heresy could no longer be avoided; 
the chief of the Geneva police arrested Antoine, 
and instituted proceedings. While he was in prison 
the clergy were tireless in seeking his reconversion, 
trying in vain to make him sign a declaration of 
orthodox faith. Bidden to formulate his religious 
belief, he drew up twelve articles, which were sub- 
mitted to an ecclesiastical court. In them he gave 

the tenets of Judaism in the style of 

His Im- Maimonides’ thirteen articles of faith, 
prisonment and added “eleven philosophical ob- 

and jections against. the dogma of the 
Execution. Trinity.” At the same time he ad- 
dressed to the judges three memorials, 

two of which have been preserved. In spite of 
the exertions of Metrezat, a pastor of Paris, and 
others, the judges were immovable. The trial com- 
menced April 11; Antoine’s attitude, full of dignity, 
aroused much sympathy. The threats of the judges 
were of no more avail than the persuasions of his 
colleagues, He repeated constantly: *Iama Jew; 
and all Iask of God's grace is to die for Judaism." 
The court sought to show that he had promulgated 
his heretical doctrines at Geneva: this he contra- 
dicted most forcibly, All the efforts of the judges 
were met with the unchanging reply, “ With the 
help of God I am determined to die in my present 
belief." Fifteen clergymen or professors of theol- 
ogy were summoned as witnesses. Several of them 
begged for a light sentence, since, in their opinion, 
Antoine had committed no sin by becoming a Jew, 
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though for his hypocrisy he deserved unfrocking 
or banishment, or, at the worst, excommunication. 
Furthermore, they said that the matter ought not to 
be hastened, and that the advice of the various 
churches and academies should be sought. A fanat- 
ical majority, however, insisted that the judges 
should seize the present opportunity to demonstrate 
their faith, since it was most dangerous to absolve 
one who had professed Judaism while wearing the 
garb of a Christian priest. For some days longer 
the judges waited for Antoine to recant. As his re- 
cantation was not forthcoming, they pronounced sen- 
tence April 20, 1682; condemning him to be loaded 
with chains, placed upon a pyre, to be there stran- 
gled, and then burned. In vain the clergy petitioned 
fora respite; Antoine was executed the same day. 
He went to his death serenely, and died imploring 
the mercy of the God of Abraham. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sammter, Allg. Zeit. d. Jud. 1894, Nos. 4 and 
5; Rev. Et. Jwives, xxxvi. 163, xxxvii. 161-180. 


ANTOKOLSKI, MARE MATVEYEVICH: 
Russian sculptor; born in Wilna in 1842. Asa young 
child he displayed a talent for art, and after a short 
term in the heder (He- 
brew school) applied 
himself to the study of 
carving in wood. Ar- 
tistic carvings in wood 
executed by him attract- 
ed attention, and the 
youthful artist was pre- 
sented to General Na- 
zimov, then governor- 
general of Wilna. At 
the age of twenty-one 
he went to St. Peters- 
burg, where, with the 
aid of Mme. Nazimov, 
he was enabled to enter 
the Imperial Academy 
of Fine Arts. While 
there he maintained 
himself by working in a 
turner’s shop, receiving 
a very scanty compen- 
sation. In 1864 the silver medal of the first order was 
awarded to him by the academy for his wood-carv- 
ing,“ The Jewish Tailor,” which promptly gained for 
him a reputation. In the following year “The Mi- 
ser Counting His Money," a work executed in ivory, 
brought him the large silver medal of the academy 
anda pension from the emperor. In 1866-67 he pro- 
duced a bas-relief, “The Judas Kiss," and a group 
modeled in clay entitled “The Descent of the Inqui- 
sition on a Jewish Family at the Feast of Passover.” 
For certain reasons the academy would not elect him 
amember, but offered him the unusual title of honor- 
ary citizen, which he declined. In 1868 Antokol- 
ski went to Berlin, and after a short stay returned 
to St. Petersburg, and produced the famous statue, 
* Ivan the Terrible,” for which he was appointed an 
academician at the express command of Emperor 
Alexander IL, who purchased the statue and ordered 
a bronze casting of it to be placed in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg. The statue represents the tyran- 
nical czar in one of the intervals of remorse. 

Soon after the completion of this work Antokolski 
went to Rome, where he produced the colossal 
statue of “Peter the Great” (1872), and projected 
“Dmitri Donskoi,” “ Yaroslav the Wise,” and “Ivan 
III.” In his autobiography Antokolski speaks of 
the extraordinary popularity that “Ivan the Ter- 


Mark Antokolski. 


(From & vhotograph.) 


rible” had among his countrymen, whereas his 
statue of Peter the Great was not appreciated in 
Russia till after its successful exhibition at the Paris 
Salon. According to his opinion the half-mythical 
Ivan speaks more feel- 
ingly to the national 
heart than the epoch- 
making and cnergetic 
Peter. . 

In 1874  Antokol- 
ski produced “Christ 
Bound Before the Peo- 
ple,” which was re- 
ceived with great en- 
thusiasm. In.1875 he 
returned to St. Peters- 
burg, and while there 
produced in quick suc- 
cession *'The Death of 
Socrates ? (1876), “ The 
Last Sigh” (1877), and V 
“The Head of John |l Tm 
the Baptist ” (1878). In IP= kimi 
thesame year his works 
were exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition, when 
the jury awarded him : 
& first-class medal. He was also created by the 
French government Knight of the Legion of Honor. 
In 1880 he received the title of professor of sculpture 
and settled permanently-in Paris. In 1882 he pro- 
duced “Spinoza,” and later * Yermak " (the Cossack 
conqueror of Siberia) and “ Nestor, the Annalist.” At 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 he exhibited “ The Sleep- 
ing Beauty " and “Pax,” the latter a young blind 
Christian girl in front of the Coliseum. — 

Of Antokolski's career and works the celebra- 
ted Russian art-critic Stassov gives the following 
description: 

" Antokolski'SE preeminence in Europe was universally ac- 


knowledged atthe Paris Exposition in 1878, where an interna- 
tional jury. composed of artists— delegates from all nations— 


Bust of '* Mephistopheles,” by 
Antokolski. , 
(From a photograph.) 


t Death of Socrates.” by Antokolski. 
(From a photograph.) 


awarded him the first and highest prize for sculpture; and in 
hundreds of articles in the journais the foreign critics never 
weary of speaking of the great [importance of] Antokolski. 
Many favorable opinions of this kind have been given in the 
foreign press about Antokolski. But for us it is a matter of 
secondary importance what Europe thinks of him. Much more 
significant is the question of what he is to us Russians. He is 
the greatest sculptor of our age. He represents in his person- 
ality something altogether different from what all the rest of 


Antoli 
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our seulptors stand for—both aneient and modern. This has 
been manifest from the very beginning of his career when he 
Was yet a student. The Russian art press then welcomed him 
joyfully. But when as a youth he created his ' Ivan the Terri- 
ble" he astounded every one. . . . Since that time his reputa- 
tion has steadily grown, and our sympathies are more and 
more with him. Antokolski can not be classed with the rest 
of our artists, not even with the most conspicuous among them. 
It must not be forgotten that he is a Jew and what this means 
in Russia ; that before achieving anything he was compelled to 
undergo hardships which no artist of any other race would have 
been made to undergo. The bold fearlessness of Antokolski 
was the greater because, instead of hiding his Jewish origin, in- 
stead of causing it to be forgotten, he loudly proclaimed it. 
From the very first he appeared before the judges of the acad- 
emy and the Russian publie with subjects and types of a purely 
Jewish character. Fortunately at that time Russian society, at 


"Ivan the Terrible,” by Antokolski. 


(From a photograph.) 


least a great part of it, began to relieve itself of the shameful 

views and opinions of former epochs. The preachings of Piro- 

gov, that the Jews had a right to live, resounded throughout 

Russia and found a ready response in many hearts. This time 

even the academy was not to be outdone in generosity, and it 

granted Antokolski, in 1864, the second silver medal for his 
carving in wood, * The Jewish Tailor?" (“ Vyestnik Yevropy," 

1885, i. 690-692). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulgakov, Nashi Khudozhniki, St. Peters- 
burg, 1889, i. 14 et seq.; v. Stassov, Nasha Skulptura, in 
Vyestnilc Y evropy, February, 1883; David Maggid, Antokol- 
ski (in Hebrew). Warsaw, 1897; Avtohiografiya, in Vyest- 
nik Yevropy, 1887, Nos. 9 and 10; Rashkoyski, Sovremennye 
Russko-Yevreiskiye Dyeyateli, i. 7 et seq., Odessa, 1899; Allg. 
Zeit. d. Jud. 1888, p. 670; Art Journal, pp. 108-107, London, 
1889; International Studio, October, 1897; Dudushchnost, 
1900, No. 8, pp. 59, 60. 

H. R. 


ANTOLI. Sce ANATOLI. 
ANTON, SANCHEZ. See SANCHEZ ANTONIO. 


ANTON, CARL (originally Moses Gershon 
Cohen): Author; born in Mitau (Courland), of Jew- 
ish parentage; lived in the eighteenth century. He 
claimed descent from Hayyim Vital Calabrese. After 
studying for seven years at Prague under Jonathan 
Eibenschütz, Anton traveled in the East, and on his 
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return became a convert to Christianity, and was 
baptized at Wolfenbüttel. The duke of Brunswick 
appointed him professor of Hebrew at Helmstedt. 
He was distinguished from the usual Jewish convert 
to Christianity by the fact that, though he occasion- 
ally reviled his former coreligionists, he also spoke 
well of them, even vindicating them in his book on 
the Jewish oath (* Einleitung in die Jüdischen und 
Rabbinischen Rechte, dabey Insbesonderheit von 
einem Judeneide," etc., Brunswick, 1756), against 
some of Eisenmenger's aspersions. Anton took part 
in the well-known dispute between Jacob Emden 
and Jonathan Eibenschütz, in which he warmly de- 
fended the latter—some say at Eibenschütz' request 
(* Kurze Nachricht von dem Falschen Messias, Shab- 
bethai Zebi,” etc., Wolfenbüttel, 1752; * Nachlese zu 
Dieser Nachricht,” Brunswick, 17583) He wrote a 
Latin tract on the legend of “The Wandering Jew,” 
entitled “ Commentatio Historica de Judo Immortali 
in qua hec Fabula Examinatur et Confutatur," 
Helmstedt, 1756; translated Abraham Jagel's cate- 
chism,* Lekah Tob ” (Good Instruction), Brunswick, 
1756; and gave a description of a rare copy of 
*Shulhan ‘Aruk Eben ha-‘Ezer,” to be found in 
manuscript in the City Library, Hamburg. He also 
wrote" Fabule Antiquitatum Ebraicarum Veterum,” 
ctc., Brunswick, 1756. His “Sammlung einiger 
habbinischer Oden nebst einer Freyen Übersetzung," 
Brunswick, 1753, is a curious production, as the odes 
are written neither in Hebrew nor in Rabbinie, and 
would be unintelligible but for the accompanying 
German translation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., X id 


ANTON DE MORTORO ROPERO. See 
ROPERO, ANTON DE MonTORO. 

ANTONIA : The name given by Herod the Great 
to a fortress on the north side of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. It formed a projection on the northwest, so 
that it was not till it was destroyed that the Temple 
area became a square (Josephus, “B. J:” v. 5, 89 
and vi. 5,8 4). According to the historian, the cir- 
cuit was large enough to enclose broad spaces for 
quarters for troops, with courts and baths resem- 
bling a palace. These courts adjoined the north and 
west cloisters of the outer enclosure of the Temple. 
There were four corner towers, and the main citadel, 
ona lofty scarped rock, was said to be 50 cubits high. 
The corner towers wereof the same height, but that 
on the southeast, rising from lower ground, was 70 
cubits high. A decp ditch separated the fortress from 
the hill of Bezetha to the north (“B. J.” v. 4, & 2), 
and the rock hid the Temple from view on this side, 
while a secret passage led from Antonia to the inner 
Temple (* Ant." xv. 11, 8 7). The rock so described 
is evidently that on which the modern barracks are 
now built, at the northwest corner of the Haram 
enclosure. This block of rock is scarped on either 
side, and rises 80 feet above the inner court, and 
about 60 feet above the ancient ditch to the north, 
which is 165 feet wide. The block is about 140 feet 
thick north and south, and extends for 350 feet east- 
ward from the northwest angle of the Haram. "The 
buildings erected upon it are comparatively modern, 
but the ancient Temple wall, of large masonry 
adorned with projecting pillars, adjoins the scarp 
on the west. The remains of the underground pas- 
sage (cut in the rock) are found still to the north 
of the present * Dome of the Rock" in the Temple 
enclosure, leading northward in the direction of the 
east end of the scarp, toward the position of the 
southeast corner tower, which has, however, disap- 
peared in consequence of alterations in this part of 
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the Haram. The entire area of Antonia appears to 
have been a quadrangle of about 500 feet north and 
south by 350 east and west, or four acres. 

Though rebuilt and perhaps enlarged by Herod, 
this citadel had existed much earlier. The Birah 
belonging to the Holy House (Neh. ii. 8) was prob- 
ably a * fortress "—according to the Aramaic and As- 
Syrian meaning of the word—rather than a “ palace,” 
and the corner towers, Hananeel and Meah, are men- 
tioned to the north of the Temple (Zech. xiv. 10, 
Neh, iii, 1, Jer. xxxi. 87). Josephus (“B J.” i. 8, 
8 3) gives the name Baris to the fortress which pre- 
ceded Antonia on this site; and in the Mishnah (Mid. 
i. 9; Tamid, i. 1; Zeb. xii. 3) the Birah is noticed, with 
the passage leading to the gate Tadi on the north 


built in the foss after Hadrian's rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem—the modern level being some 40 feet higher 
than the bottom of the ditch. "Thus Antonia re- 
placed a citadel guarding the Temple on the north, 
which existed even before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, and it had to be taken 
by Titus before the Holy House could be attacked 
from the north. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palästina, pp. 
141, 151, 153; Von Alten, Die Antonia und Ihre Umgebung, 
in Zeit. Deutsch. Paläst. Ver. i. 60 et seq. 

C. R. €. 


ANTONIA: The vounger daughter of the trium- 


vir Mark Antony and sister-in-law of Tiberius. She 


(From Stade 


side of the Holy House. This Birah was fortified by 
the Hasmoneans (Josephus, “ Ant.” xv. 11, € 4) and 
became the palace of John Hyrcanus (7 Ant.” xvii. 4, 
& 3) The northwest corner tower seems to have 
been known, rather later, as Strato's Tower (^ Ant.” 
xi. 11, 92. "BH. J.” 1. 3,84, and here was a nar- 
row underground passage in which Aristobulus was 
killed. This may be represented by the rock-cut 
passage leading from the ditch northwest of An- 
tonia, which now ends at the Haram Wall built by 
Herod, and probably once communicated by steps 
with the interior of the Antonia courtyard, south 
of the great scarp above described. The ditch ex- 
isted at the time of Pompey's siege (* B. J.” i. 7, 
€ 3), and was artificially cut through the hill (v. 4, 
S$ 2). It was partially filled in by Pompey (* Ant.” 
dv. 4, $ 3), and at the present day the street runs 
over the “ Twin Pools," which appear to have been 


b 


was on friendly terms with Berenice (the daughter 
of Salome) and also with her son, afterward King 
AGRIPPA I. When Agrippa had dissipated his for- 
tune at Rome and returned penniless to Judea. Pe- 
trus, a freedman of Berenice, bequeathed by her to 


Antonia, advanced him a sum of money. Although 
the promissory note was drawn for 20,000 Attic 
drachmas, Petrus gave him 2,500 less. Being unable 
to pay his debt of 300,000 silverlings to the Roman 
treasury, Agrippa fled from Jamnia to Alexandria, 
where the alabarch, ALEXANDER, who was at the 
same time the guardian of Antonia’s property (Jo- 
sephus, * Ant.” xix. 5, 2 1), supplied him with money. 
Agrippa then went to Italy, and in order to appease 
the anger of Tiberius, borrowed the sum of 300,000 
silverlings from Antonia and paid his debt to the treas- 
ury. Soon after he also paid the money back to An- 
tonia. Herson, afterward Emperor Claudius (41-54), 
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was educated together with Agrippa, and their mu- 
tual friendship proved to be a permanent onc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The accounts of Josephus in his Ant. and 
B. J. ave perhaps taken from the lost works of Claudius Rufus 


(Mommsen, in Hermes, iv. 322). » 
S. KR. 


ANTONIA, PRINCESS OF WURTEM- 
BERG: A Christian Hebraist and cabalistic scholar, 
born in the first half of the seventeenth century ; died 
1679. One of the effects of the Reformation in Ger- 
many was an increased interest in the Hebrew lan- 
guage among Christian scholars, and royal and noble 
families included it sometimes even in the curriculum 


of their daughters’ education. Yn the seventeenth 
century many German women attained to quite a con- 
siderable knowledge of Hebrew. One of the best 
known of them was Antonia, the daughter of Duke 
Eberhard III. of Würtemberg (1629-74). She ac- 
quired a remarkable mastery of Hebrew, and, accord- 
ing to contemporary evidence, was well versed in rab- 
binie and cabalistic lore, Esenwein, dean of Urach 
and professor at Tübingen, wrote as early as July, 
1649, to John Buxtorf at Basel that Antonia, “having 
been well grounded in the Hebrew language and in 
reading the Hebrew Bible, desires to learn also the art 
of reading without vowels,” and three years later he 
wrote to Buxtorf that she had made such progress 
that she had “with her own hand put vowels to the 
greatest part of a Hebrew Bible.” Philipp Jacob 
Spener, another pupil of Buxtorf, during his tempo- 
rary stay at Heidelberg, was on friendly terms with 
the princess, and they studied Cabala together. Dux- 
torf himself presented her with a copy of each of his 
books. There is a manuscript extant in the Royal 
Library of Stuttgart, entitled * Unterschiedlicher Riss 
zu Sephiroth," which is supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Antonia. It contains cabalistic diagrams, some 
of which are interpreted in Hebrew and German. 
Her praise was sung by many a Christian Hebraist, 
and one poem (in twenty-four stanzas with her acros- 
tic) in honor of the “ celebrated Princess Antonia” has 
been preserved in the collection of manuscripts of 
John Buxtorf. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xx. 67,69; Kay- 
serling, Jew. Quart. Rev. 1897, ix. 509 et seq. MB 


ANTONINUS IN THE TALMUD: A Roman 
emperor, and the hero of Jewish legends that recount 
wonderful things about his attitude toward Jews 
‘and Judaism, and more particularly concerning his 
friendship with Rabbi. He is called “the son of 
DDN ” (Severus) by the Babylonian Talmud, but 
which Roman emperor is actually meant by this 
name can hardly be determined. He has in turn been 
identified with Marcus Aurelius (Rapoport and Bo- 
dek), Septimius Severus (Graetz, who identifies 
Rabbi with Judah ha-Nasi IT.), Caracalla (Jost and 
N. Krochmal), Elagabalus (Cassel), and Lucius Ve- 
rus (Frankel). The account in the Talmud is legend- 
ary, not historical, and no heed is given to details, 
or difficulties of a chronological or psychological 
nature. The traditional religious discussions be- 
tween Hadrian and Joshua ben Hananiah, between 
Akiba and Tinnius Rufus, between Shabur I. and 
Samuel Yarhinai, as well as the legendary interviews 
between Alexander the Great and the high priest 
Simon, or between Ptolemy and the priest Eleazar, 
may serve as parallels to the various Antonine leg- 
ends. Jewish folk-lore loved to personify the rela- 
tions of Judaism with heathendom in the guise of 
conversations between Jewish sages and heathen 
potentates. 

The legend of Antoninus begins with his carli- 
est youth. The mother of Rabbi exchanged her son 
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soon after his birth for Antoninus—the child of an 
intimate acquaintance. In this way she and her 
child managed to escape the officers of Hadrian, who 
were persecuting the woman because she had her son 
circumcised. As a consequence Antoninus imbibed 
with his milk a love for Jews and Judaism (Tos. 
‘Ab. Zarah, 102); and it was Rabbi, the son of this 
viearious mother, who served as the guide and friend 
of Antoninus; succeeding finally in getting him to 
embrace Judaism (Yer. Meg. i. 720; B. H. vi. 180, 
131). | 
However, Antoninus, the “king,” did not pos- 
itively accept Judaism in its entirety until he had, 
with the help of his Jewish friend, thoroughly inves- 
tigated its fundamental principles. ‘Thus he chal- 
lenged the Jewish conception of punishment after 
death by alleging that it was very easy for both 
body and soul to exculpate themselves. The 
body could say, “It is the soul that 
Antoninus transgresses, for just as soon as it 


and leaves me I am inert as a stone.” The 
Rabbi. soul on its part could reply, “The 


fault is in the body, for since I have 
separated from it I hover like a bird in the air" 
(Sanh. 91« et seg.; a shorter form, Mek. Beshallah, 
Shirah ii) Rabbi’s answer explained the right re- 
lationship between body and soul by the parable of 
the blind man and the lame one (* Monatsschrift, " 
1878, p. 75). Rabbi also instructed Antoninus con- 
cerning the resurrection, which would take place 
quite differently from the usual belief which in- 
cluded even the intact condition of the grave-clothes 
(Yer. Kil. ix. 820, Yer. Ket. xii. 35a, where the 
name appears as Antolinus). Antoninus puts ques- 
tions to Rabbi concerning the cosmos—as, for in- 
stance, what meaning there is in the sun's setting 
in the west (Sanh. 915)—as well as questions con- 
cerning Judaism proper. 

In like manner Antoninus could not see why the 
Jewish law appointed certain hours for prayer, since 
the latter should be offered at any time that the im- 
pulse to devotion was felt (Tan. ed. Buber i. 196); 
Rabbi accordingly showed him by an apt illustration. 
But sometimes, on the other hand, it was Antoninus 
who instructed Rabbi, making, for instance, the 
statement that while the unborn child receives its 
vital principle at conception, the germ of mentality 
and its concomitant, evil inclination, are received at 
birth only (Sanh. @.¢.). 

Legend has many details concerning the personal 
relations between the two. There were sumptuous 
banquets given in honor of each other, of which the 
menus have been preserved (Gen. R. xi. 4, Esther 
R. i. 8). The emperor would take counsel of his 
friend prior to any warlike enterprise, as, for in- 
stance, concerning his intended campaign against 
Alexandria (this is told regardless of the absurd- 
ity of a war at that period between Rome and 
Egypt). Tle is said to have undertaken this expedi- 

tion relying upon habbi's assurance, 

Intimacy based upon Ezek. xxix. 15, that he 

of had nothing to fear from the Egyp- 
Antoninus tians (Mek., Beshallah, Shirah 6). It 
and Rabbi. appears that, owing to political cir- 
cumstances, the exchange of views 

between these friends was attended with positive 
danger, although it was arranged that there should 
be no third person present when Antoninus visited 
Rabbi, and that upon each occasion the emperor 
should slay with his own hand the two servants 
that knew of the conference (Ab. Zarah, 10a). The 
friends were also compelled to have recourse to à 
species of sign language. Thus the emperor’s emis- 
sary brought Rabbi the question as to what he should 
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do to better the financial condition of the state. Rabbi 
led the messenger into his garden, and without say- 
ing a word pulled up some of the large radishes and 
replaced them with young ones, The emperor un- 
derstood the intimation; and by the removal of the 
heads of his financial administration he effected a 
wholesome change (Gen. R. Ixvii.) Antoninus had 
two wishes most at heart: one was the elevation of 
Tiberias to the rank of a “colony "—probably be- 
cause it was a Jewish town; and the second was to 
assure the succession of his son to the throne. He 


could obtain either but not both of these requests 
from the Senate; and he applied to Rabbi for coun- 
sel. Rabbi brought two men into the presence 


of the messenger, put a dove in the hand of one of 
them and bade him mount the back of his fellow. 
Then he said to him that supported the other, “See 
that he whom thou carriest lets the dove go free!” 
Antoninus understood the intimation: his son, once 
emperor, would have it in his power to raise Tibe- 
rias to the position of a colony (‘Ab. Zarah, 100). A 
similar answer was returned to the emperor by 
Rabbi in reply to his inquiry as to what he should do 
concerning his unprincipled daughter, whose name 
was Gira. The inquiry came in the shape of a 
plant called Gargira; that is, “Gar Gira”: Gira 
hath gone astray. Rabbi’s answer consisted of the 
plant Kusbarta (meaning “ Kus," slay, “brata,” the 
daughter). Antoninusreplied again by sending the 
plant Karrathe, which word means "my extinc- 
tion"; whereupon Rabbi, appreciating the emperor's 
unwillingness to cut off his posterity, replied by 
sending the plant Hasa, “Have mercy ” (zb. 100). 

The emperor's appreciation of Rabbi took the 
form of the richest presents, tracts of land (Yer. 
Sheb. vi. 86d), even sacks of gold, the mouths of 
which were covered with grain in order not to excite 
the jealousy of the Romanus. Rabbi did not wish 
to accept these presents until Antoninus pointed 
out to him that the time would come when his pos- 
terity would be very glad of the gold in order to 
appease the greed of those thatshould be descended 
from him (Antoninus) (‘Ab. Zarah, 102). 

The earlier legend sees in Antoninus only the God- 
fearing non-Jew, so well inclined toward Judaism 
that he erected an altar to the Jewish God, without 
actually becoming a Jew (Yer. Meg. i. 720; thusalso 
probably Midr. Teh. xxii. 24). The later legend, 
however, regards him as the type of the true prose- 
lyte, P3¥ ^3, and it is affirmed that at 
the resurrection he will arise and be the 

Alleged leader of all proselytes (Yer. Meg. /.c., 
Conversion. Lev. R. iii.). The cause of his conver- 

sion is said to have been his inquiry of 
Rabbi whether he would be entitled to partake of 
LEVIATHAN in the future world. Rabbiassured him 
he would be considered worthy, but Antoninus 
would not believe him, because the law concerning 
the paschal lamb (Ex. xii. 48) states distinctly that 
no uncircumcised one shall partake of that. He 
accordingly entered the covenant of Abraham and 
became a Jew (Yer. Meg. /.c.). 


His 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, ‘Erek Millin, s. v.; idem, in Kerem 
Hemed, iv. 215-239, vii. 1388-214; Jost, Gesch. der Israel- 
iten, iv. 97 et seq., and appendix, p. 232; idem, in Zion, 1811, pp. 
10, 27, 41 ; idem, Literaturblatt des Orients, 1849, p. 11 ; S. Cas- 
sel, in Ersch and Gruber, Enel. xxvii. 17 et seg. ; Krochmal, 
He-Haluz, ii. 72; Z. Frankel, Mebo, p. 192; Grátz, Gesch. 2d ed., 
iv. 485 et seq.; idem, in Monatsschrift, i. 236, 401, 430; Bodek, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Leipsie, 1868; D. Hoffmann, in 
Magazin, xix. 33, 245, where all the legends of Antoninus are 
collected ; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 458. LG 


ANTONINUS PIUS (Titus Aurelius Ful- 
vus Boionius Arrius Antoninus): Roman 
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emperor; born in the year 86; died in 161; ruled 
from 188 until his death. The reign of this just 
and humane emperor came like a blessing to the 
Jews, particularly to those of Palestine. The re- 
ligious persecutions of Hadrian had devastated the 
country, depopulated the cities, and made the intel- 
lectual development of the Jews impossible. Had 
these conditions lasted much longer, there would 
have been an end to the Jewish people in the Roman 
empire. Assoonasthe Jews knew of the change of 
rulers, they sent an embassy, with R. Judah b. Sha- 
muʻa at its head, to Rome to negotiate for improve- 
ment in their condition (Meg. Ta‘anit, xii.). Through 
the intercession of an influential matron they suc- 
ceeded in procuring 
milder treatment. On 
the fifteenth of Ab į 
(Aug., 188 or 139) the . | 
emperor permitted 
the burial of the Jew- 
ish soldiers and mar- 
tyrs who had fallen in 
battle against the Ro- 
mans, and whose in- 
terment had been put 
under severe penalty 
(Yer. Ta'anit, iv. $ 5, 
69a; Ta‘anit, 31a). 
Half a year later 
(March, 139 or 140) 
Antoninus repealed 
the edicts of Hadrian 


Curious Picture of Antoninus Pius 
—whichhad prevent- from the Jüd-German  “ Josip- 
ed the Jews from ex- PON.” Fürth, 1768. 

ercising their religion—on the condition that they 
should not receive proselytes (Meg. Ta‘anit, xii.; 
* Digesta ” of Modestinus, xlviii. 8, 11). Moreover, 
they were forbidden, on penalty of death, to enter 
Jerusalem. "Those Jews who had fled to foreign 
countries in order to escape the persecutions of Ha- 
drian gradually returned to their homes. The intel- 
lectual stagnation of the Jewish people came to an 
end; and the disciples of Akiba founded a new center 
of Jewish culture at Usha, whither the patriarch 
Simon b. Gamaliel IT. also repaired. 

It is stated to have been in Antoninus’ reign that 
the Jews were deprived of the right to have their own 
courts, which prerogative was by the Pharisees con- 
sidered essential to religion (Yer. Sanh. vii. § 2, 24b). 
Those that dared to criticize the measures of the em- 
peror were banished or put to death (Shab. 395). It 
is not surprising, then, that even under Antoninus 
the Jews attempted to throw off the Roman yoke 
(“Scriptores Historie Auguste, Antoninus Pius,” 
ch. v.). The strained relations existing between the 
Parthians and the Romans may have encouraged the 
Jews to revolt and to expect assistance from the Par- 
thians. But such assistance was not rendered, and 
the revolt was probably nipped in the bud: Jewish 
sources do not even allude to it. See also ANTONI- 
NUS IN THE TALMUD; SIMON B. YOHAI; VARUS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. d. Juden, 2d ed., iv. 181-186, 

206, 207, 470-473; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 31. 
L. G. 


ANTONIO, DIOGO: A physician who lived in 
Lisbon in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
In 1589 he succeeded Duarte de Paz as representa- 
tive of the Portuguese Maranos at Rome, charged 
with the mission of endeavoring to prevent, or at 
least to postpone, the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion in Portugal. For this purpose certain sums of 
money were entrusted to him, but he used them for 
obtaining papal briefs of protection for himself and 
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his family. Diogo was succeeded in oftice by his 
brother Hector. See ANTONIO, HECTOR. 


DIDTO E Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
M. K. 


ANTONIO, DOM: Prior of Crato, pretender to 
the throne of Portugal; died 1595. He wasa natural 
son of Dom Luis, brother of King Henry of Portugal, 
and of the converted Jewess Iolanthe, Henry's mis- 
tress; but was legitimated by his father. "The nu- 
merous secret Jews of Portugal naturally looked 
forward to his accession with satisfaction, as it was 
not likely he would continue the persecution of his 
own mother's relatives and coreligionists. After the 
death of Dom Henry (Jan. 31, 1580), Philip II. of 
Spain claimed the Portuguese crown, and offered in 
vain to Dom Antonio an annual income of 40,000 duc- 
ats, in addition to the receipts of the priory, if he 
would relinquish his claims. As soon as Philip be- 
gan to wage war with Portugal, Antonio had himself 
proclaimed king. The Dukeof Alba, the command- 
er-in-chief of the Spanish troops, attacked the ad- 
herents of Antonio with the utmost fury. In the 
battle of Alcantara, Antonio with difficulty avoided 
falling into the hands of the pursuing foe, and fled 
with a few thousand followers to Oporto. Pursued 
thither, he was again obliged to seek safety in flight, 
and diedin exile. He visited England, where, it has 
been conjectured, his presence gave particular point 
: to the character of SuvLock. Philip, the new ruler 
of Portugal, revenged himself most cruelly on the 
Maranos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal, p. 

210; M. Philippson, Ein Ministerium unter Philip II.— 


Kardinal Granvella, pp. 87 et seq., Berlin, 1895. E 
M. K. 


ANTONIO, HECTOR: Brother of Diogo An- 
tonio. He was the representative of the Portuguese 
Maranos in Rome about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, commissioned to adjust the finances of his 
brother, and to convey to Pope Paul III. a com- 
plaint against the inquisitor-in-chief, the Cardinal- 
Infante Don Henrique. The Portuguese ambassador 
at the Vatican urged the immediate imprisonment 
of the fugitive Marano, but he was saved by the in- 
tercession of the pope. Antonio’s efforts on behalf 
of his suffering brethren met with no success. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 226, 228. 
M. K. 


ANTONIO, JOSE DA SILVA. Gee SILVA, 
ANTONIO, JOSE DA. 

ANTONIO DE MENDES. See MENDES, AN- 
TONIO DE. | 

ANTONIO DE VERONA (called also Maria 
Antonio): Italian Jew, resident in England from 
1623-25, who seems to have been a teacher—proba- 
bly of Hebrew—at King's College, Cambridge, the 
books of which record a grant of £2 ($10) to him in 
1623-24. Queen Henrietta Maria gave him a letter 
of recommendation to Oxford University, Jan. 19, 
1625. He is probably the same Jew who had a pen- 
sion of £40 ($200) granted him at Cambridge (Calen- 
dar of State Papers—Domestic, 1625-26, p. 98). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Athenwum, Aug. 27, Sept. 3, 10, 1887. 


ANTUNES: Family name of several prominent 
Jews. 

Aaron Antunes: Hakam of Amsterdam; lived 
about the year 1715. Heis knownasa correspondent 
of many rabbis of hisday, among them Jacob Mühler, 
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rabbi of Düsseldorf. He left a commentary on the 
“Sayings of the Fathers " (written at Naerden, 1793), 
and a halakic treatise, * Matteh Aharon” (Aaron's 
Rod), both of which are still extant in manuscript. 

Luis Antunes: A victim of the Inquisition at 
Coimbra; born in 1672. He was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life for his profession of Judaism. 

Manuel Antunes, of Lamego, his brother Ra- 
phael, and his sisters Clara and Beatriz, met with 
the same fate. 

Others known under this name are: David An- 
tunes, author of a poem on the martyrs Marcos da 
Almeyda Bernal and Abraham Nunes Bernal; lived 
in Amsterdam, 1655; Gabriel Antunes, a relative 
of David, settled in Barbados in 1680; and Aaron de 
Solomon Antunes, printer in Amsterdam from 
1715 to 1720. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Revue Orientale, i. 280. 


M. K. 


ANTWERP: Chief seaport of the kingdom of 
Belgium; capital of the province bearing the same 
name. 

It is impossible to say at what time Jews com- 
menced to settle in the city, as all early data are 
wanting. In the fourteenth century, however, a 
certain number of Jews must have resided in Ant- 
werp; for in the Memorbuch of Mayence, as well as 
in that of Deutz, mention is made of a place called 
* Antdorf,” in connection with Brabant, Mechlin, 
and Brussels, as one of the places where the Jews 
suffered martyrdom at the.time of the Black Death, 
in 1848-50. "There can be no doubt that Antwerp 
is intended (Rev. Et. Juives,” viii, 186; Salfeld, 
“Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger Memor- 
buches," p. 286; Koenen, “Geschiednis der Joden 
in Nederland,? p. 74). 

It is uncertain whether or not the Jews of Ant- 
werp suffered with those of Brabantand Luxemburg 
who were driven out of these districts in 1859 after 
the famous trial at Brussels, at which several had 
been charged with desecrating the Host of Saint 
Gudule. A more humane spirit seems to have pre- 
vailed here; for in 1480 the authorities succeeded 
in obtaining a charter permitting Jews to settle 
among them, upon the express condition, however, 
that they should give no occasion for scandal. 

Antwerp reached the height of its prosperity in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. As a com- 
mercial city it became the center of the East Indian 
trade of the Portuguese; and many of the rich mer- 
chants and bankers of Lisbon had branch houses 
here. In 1536, according to a document in the 
Belgian state archives, Charles V. gave permission 
to Maranos to settle in the Netherlands. "This doc- 
ument, as well as many others relating to the Jews of 
the period, is not to be found in the * Plakaatboek " 
of Brabant; but it has been shown that this collec- 
tion, made in 1648, was at a later time 
expurgated. "The magistrates of Ant- 
werp must have been overjoyed at this 
promise; for not only was the welfare 
of the city a matter of their concern, 
but they seem always to have been 
actuated by a spirit of tolerance not common at this 
period. When the letters patent of this decree 
reached them in 1537, they, in affixing their official 
seal to the document, added the words *Le tout 
sans fraude ou mal engin." The Maranos were only 
too willing to make use of this permission, and pro- 
ceeded to acquire houses and set up their businesses 
in their new home. One of these was the rich Ma- 
rano Francisco Mendes, a member of the well-known 
Nasi family. At the head of the branch of his 
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bank, which he had established at Antwerp, was a 
younger brother, Diego Mendes. When the Inqui- 
sition was introduced into Portugal the chief busi- 
ness of the firm was relegated to Antwerp, and many 
of the Maranos of Portugal, fearing the Holy Office, 
came and settled in this city. 

It was at Antwerp that Gracia Mendesia, wife of 
Francisco Mendes, lived for many years, having fled 

there some time before the year 1585. 

Gracia Her nephew, Joño Miguez (afterward 

Mendesia. Don Joseph Nasi), is said to have oc- 
cupied a prominent place among the 
citizens of Antwerp and to have been well received 
by Maria, sister of Charles V., who was at that 
time regent of the Low Countries. When Joseph 
moved to Italy, he tried to interest the Protestants in 
Antwerp, as well as Sultan Selim IL, in his scheme 
for acquiring an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
in which to settle the unfortunate Jews that were 
driven out of Spain. But the people of Antwerp did 
not seem to have thought much of the project, and 
lent him no helping hand. It was at Antwerp that 
large sums of money were collected and sent to 
Portugal and to Italy in the hope of influencing the 
Inquisition to relax its vigilance in the case of the 
secret Jews. Gracia Mendesia, after a few years, 
found the burden too great of trying to live up to 
a religion with which she did not sympathize; and 
with much trouble she escaped to Italy, where she 
could openly profess Judaism, and there continued 
her noble work in behalf of her oppressed brethren 
(Grütz, * Gesch. der Juden," ix. 366). 

There are accounts of other notable exiles from 
the Spanish peninsula living in this, perhaps the 
oldest, Flemish settlement of the Maranos. Most 
prominent among them were the renowned physi- 
cian Amatus Lusitanus (1511), and, in the next cen- 
tury, the traveler Pedro Teixeira, who, after hav- 
ing completed his journey, settled here, returned to 
the Jewish faith, and wrote an account of his travels 
(Kayserling, * Gesch. der Juden in Portugal," p. 801; 
idem, introduction to J. J. Benjamin, * Eight Years 
in Asia and Africa," pp. 1 e£ seq., Hanover, 1859). 

There are only a few data relating to the fate of 
the Jewish inhabitants of Antwerp in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. It is quite prob- 
able that the introduction of the Inquisition into the 
Netherlands by Philip II. and his agent, the duke 

of Alva, was sorely felt by them, 

The In- though the city authorities did all in 
quisition in their power to keep these secret Jews 

the Neth- among them. It is known that the 
erlands. city councils of Arnheim and Zütphen 
answered Alva that there were no 
Jews in their towns; and this was ina measure true 
also of Antwerp. This treatment of the Jews, es- 
pecially at Antwerp, was of great assistance to its 
particular commercial rival, Amsterdam, which so 
greatly benefited by the large influx of Spanish- 
Portuguese Jews. 

Many Maranos could not come to Antwerp, for 
the path to this haven was not always free; and 
at Vlissingen, where they had to pass the customs 
officials, many hindrances were put in their way. 
Such difficulties, for instance, arose (February, 1541) 


in the case of a certain Don André de Carvajal, al- 


though he energetically denied being even a New- 
Christian. He said that he was of noble birth, a 
native of Toledo, a good Catholic, a doctor of theol- 
ogy of the University of Salamanca, and that he had 
never entered the Abrahamic covenant. No won- 
der, then, that the converted Jews addressed a me- 
morial to the emperor in that same year, in which 
they explained that, although they wished to come 


to Antwerp to engage in useful occupations, they 
were molested by the government officials, who ac- 
cused them of being Jews, Maranos, heretics, and 
apostates. If they had in any way unwittingly 
transgressed any of the emperor’s ordinances, they 
begged to be judged on these counts by the burgo- 
masters and judges of Antwerp. 

No answer seems to have been given by the em- 
peror. The officials of the city took up the cause of 
the converted Jews, and in 1545 refused to publish 
an imperial decree ordering all merchants that had 
come from Portugal to leave the country within a 
month. When, in 1549, this edict was reissued, the 
burgomasters at first refused to sign the document. 
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Antwerp Synagogue. 


(From a drawing in possession of Prof. Richard Gottheil.) 


Their head, Nicolas Van der Meeran, even went so 
faras to demand an interview with the regent Maria 
(who happened to be at Rupelmonde), in order to 
plead the cause of the Maranos and to exculpate the 
city for having disobeyed such unjust commands. 
He was unsuccessful, however, and the margrave of 
Antwerp, Van der Werve, received an order to ar- 
rest Gabriel de Neigro, Emmanuel Manrequez, and 
Emmanuel Sarano, three of the most prominent of 
the Maranos. Vander Meeran received small thanks 
for his pains, the queen ordering Du Fief, the proc- 
urator general of Brabant, to cite him before a tri- 
bunal Though the charge fell through for want of 
the necessary proof, its effect was seen in the removal 
of most of the Maranos from Antwerp; only those 
being allowed to remain who had resided there for 
six years, and who promised thereafter to follow all 
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the prescriptions and ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church. The reason for this severe treatment, which 
was due to Alva, is probably to be found in the fact 
that many of the Maranos were glad to escape the 
yoke of the Catholic Church and to join the Protes- 
tants. This, at least, was the case with the families 
of Mare Perez and Emmanuel Tremellius. 

The Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, enabled a large 
number of Maranos to return to Antwerp; and, to- 
gether with the establishment of the Calvinist conven- 
ticles, secret synagogues in the city are mentioned. 
Among these Maranos may be mentioned Dou Manuel 
Alvarez Pinto y Ribera, owner of Chilveches, Abul- 
leque, and La Celada, nobleman of Spain and knight 
of St. Jago, from whom the widely spread family 

of Pinto takes its origin (Israel da 
Return of Costa, “ Adelijke Geslachten” in his 

Maranos “Israel en de Volken,” 2d ed., p. 469). 

Discounte- There are accounts of a debating and 

nanced. literary society in 1681, called * Aca- 

demia de la Virtud,” founded by Span- 

ish Jews, similar to the many societies of this kind 
founaed at Amsterdam (Da Costa, čb. p. 469). 

The state government, however, did all in its 
power to prevent a large increase in the number of 
Jews at Antwerp, and in 1072 it denied their request 
to take up their permanent quarters at Bilborde, 
though they offered five million florins a year for 
the privilege. This refusal was probably due toa 
priest named Coriache, who presented to the privy 
council a memorial, written by the bishop of Ant- 
werp, complaining that for the last twenty-five 
years or more some of the richest Jews of the city 
had removed their goods to Amsterdam and had 
there reentered the Jewish community, after having 
lived for many years outwardly as faithful and obe- 
dient Catholics. Such a one was Dr. Spinoza, who 
for several years had practised medicine at Antwerp 
(Carmoly, * Revue Orientale,” i. 176). The authori- 
ties even went further: in 1682 they forcibly bap- 
tized a child born to Diego Curiel, on the pretext 
that, having been born in a Catholic country, he by 
right belonged to the Church. This Curiel was a 
member of a well-known Portuguese family; one of 
his relatives, Jacob Curiel, otherwise called Nunez 
da Costa—who had been ennobled by John IV.—was 
for many years the agent of Portugal at Antwerp. 
Another Marano, Francisco de Silva, happening to 
pass the host as it was being carried to a sick-cham- 
ber, neglected to kneel before it. He was thrown 
into prison, although the council of state refused to 
allow him to be brought up in court on the charge. 
The bishop of Antwerp, Ferdinand de Beughen, 
made strenuous demands for the punishment of the 
culprit, and the clergy even went so far as to de- 
mand the total expulsion of Jews from Antwerp. 
The burgomasters, when asked for their opinion by 
the council of state, answered that the Jews had 
brought to their city the diamond trade, that they 
were prosperous, and that they lived quietly for 
themselves; so that there was not much ground for 
complaint. But they added that it might be well 


to force the Jews to adopt certain marks and a dis- 
tinctive dress, and to live ina ortion of the city 


separated from the rest of theinhabitants. Whether 
this was done or not, history does not record. 
The wars of Louis XIV. gave the Jews a certain 


respite. In 1694 the officers of the bishop and the 
magistrates attempted to put the seals 
Respite. on the secret synagogue; but Elijah 


Andrada, one of the Jews, defied them 
to reestablish the Inquisition in the Netherlands. 
The Jews seem to have been successful this time; and 
they even brought the matter before the courts, de- 


manding arestitution of certain property confiscated 
in the name of the king of Spain. 

The Jews in Antwerp are again referred to in 
the eighteenth century, when the Spanish Neth- 
erlands, by the Peace of Utrecht (April 11, 1718), 
became part of the Austrian monarchy. On Sept. 
16, 1715, Abraham Aaron, a Jewish merchant, re- 
ceived the rights of citizenship in Antwerp, which 
rights were essential to the carrying on of trade by 
him without restriction. On June 18, 1782, a certain 
Jacob Cantor, who had lived for thirty years in 
Brussels, received a certificate of citizenship from 
the magistrates of Antwerp. This grant was an- 
nulled later, as one of the qualifications for citizen- 
ship was the profession of the Catholic faith. In 
August, 1769, Abraham Benjamin, another Jew, 
who for many years had lived in London, desired 
to settle with his family in Antwerp and to carry 

on trade between England and the 

Readmis- Netherlands. The magistrates were 
sion to Citi- unwilling to grant such permission; 
zenship. fearing, perhaps, that as the govern- 
ment was trying to raise the status of 
manufactures in the Netherlands, it would not look 
with favor upon the reception of a man who would 
benefit English rather than Belgian trade. The fear 
was also expressed that in virtue of his rights as a 
citizen, Benjamin might set up a retail business, 
The privy council (in whose hands was the granting 
of citizens’ rights), therefore, proposed to the gov- 
ernor-general to authorize the granting of citizens’ 
rights to this Jew on condition that he pledge him- 
self not to trade in retail; should he thus trade, a 
fine of a thousand florins was to beimposed over and 
above the ordinary penalties that might be pre- 
scribed by the magistrates of Antwerp. Accordingly 
the governor-general, on Oct. 28, 1769, authorized 
the magistrates to admit Benjamin; but they at the 
same time stipulated that thisact should not be con- 
sidered a precedent, and that the decree of 1758, 
which excluded the Jews from citizenship, should 
continue in force. In October, 1782, Benjamin Joel 
Cantor and his brother, Samuel Joel Cantor, mer- 
chants, made a similar request to be admitted as citi- 
zens of Antwerp. They were the grandchildren of 
the Jacob Cantor mentioned above; and in their 
petition they alleged that their father, Joel Jacob, 
who was a native of Amsterdam, had lived for more 
than eighteen years in Antwerp, and that their grand- 
father had been admitted asa citizen of the place. 
The facts alleged by these two brothers were offi- 
cially confirmed ; and, on theadvice of the governor- 
general, the magistrates of Antwerp admitted the 
applicants to citizenship (Dec. 11 and 24, 1782), their 
names being registered in the Plakaatboek. Two 
years later Levi Abraham, a Hanoverian Jew, who 
had resided in Antwerp for fifteen years, made an 
attempt to secure the rights of citizenship, in order 
to carry on his trade in jewelry and in other branches. 
The privy council reported adversely, however, on 
this petition, alleging that the business he desired 
to carry on—namely, that of a second-hand dealer— 
Wwas suspicious, at any rate one not to be recom- 


mended, and the grant was refused (Dec. 4, 1784). 


In 1794 the French became masters of Belgium, 
and the new ideas sown by the Revolution made 
themselves felt here also. The Jews 

Reestab- were freer to settle at Antwerp, which 
lishment of they did very soon after this; though 
Jews. no trace can be found of their having 
had a synagogue of their own. The 

imperial edict of March 17, 1808, divided off the Jews 
living in French countries into consistorial conscrip- 
tions, and these again into synagogue districts. 
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Antwerp, together with the nine other departments 
of Belgium, was included in the consistory of Crefeld ; 
but, strange to say, no delegate seems to have been 
sent from any one of these communities, either to 
the meeting of notables in Paris in 1806, or to the 
Sanhedrin in 1807. On the overthrow of Napoleon, 
Belgium was united with Holland; and Jews came in 
large numbers both from the Rhine district and from 
Holland. The organization of the various commu- 
nities planned by the Austrian governor in 1814 
was carried out by the Dutch. Antwerp, asa prov- 
ince, belonged, together with South Brabant, East 
and West. Flanders, Namur, and Hainaut, to the 
fourteenth district, the chief synagogue of the dis- 
trict being at Brussels. The Jews of Antwerp ac- 
quired possession of a cemetery in 1828. 

The revolution of 1830 again made a change, and 
Antwerp became part of the Belgian consistory, of 
which Brussels was the head. This consistory at 
first was made up of five, and in 1882 of seven mem- 
bers, Antwerp having one seat therein. Three de- 
pendent synagogues of the first class were established 
at Antwerp, Ghent, and Liège. Although this con- 
sistory has general charge of Jewish atfairs in the 
country, and although the government contributes 
toward the annual expenses, the individual commu- 
nities have a large amount of freedom. Shortly be- 
fore the beginning of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century a private collection was made and 
a synagogue, together with a school, worthy of the 
community, which was now continually increasing, 
was built. In 1849, according to official statistics, 
Antwerp had 52 registered Jewish households and 
25 non-registered, which last term probably refers 
to those who were unable to pay regular taxes. In 
1900 the Jewish population of Antwerp was 8,000. 
At the large synagogue the old Amsterdam Portu- 
guese minhag is followed; but during the exodus of 
the Russian Jews in the years following 1881 several 
thousands of them settled in Antwerp, and there 
erected a number of synagogues and meeting-houses 
with a minhag closely allied to the German-Polish. 

The present (1901) rabbi of the Portuguese syna- 
gogue is D. S. Hirsch, who bears the official title 
“Ministre Officiant du Culte Israélite.” 

One of the chief industries practised by the poorer 
Jews of Antwerp is that of diamond-cutting, the 
rose diamond being a specialty of their work. The 
diamond-cutters number between 600 and 700. 

A Hebrew printing-press was established at Ant- 
werp in 1565 by Christopher Plantin (1514-89). 
The type and specimens of the work done there may 
still be seen in Plantin’s house (in the Marché, du 
Vendredi), which is now the “ Musée Plantin.” Per- 
mission to print Hebrew books was given to Plantin 
by the emperor Maximilian IT. on Feb. 21, 1565. The 
first book with Hebrew characters printed in Ant- 
werp seems to have been “ Hebreea, Chaldzea, Greeca 
et Latina Nomina Virorum, Mulierum suis 
quique characteribus restituta, cum latina interpre- 
tatione.” In the following years there were pub- 
lished here (nt/qY'3N =Anversa): 


1566 '' Biblia Hebraica," cum punctis; 1 vol. 4to: 2 vols. Svo; 4 
vols. 16mo. 


1567 "Pentateuchus seu quinque Libri Mosis, Hebraice," cum 
punctis, 1 vol. 8vo. 
1568 Pann. Grespii ** De Multiplici Siclo et Talento Hebraico," 
vol. 8vo. 
1569 '' Biblia Sacra Hebraice, Chaldaice," 1 vol. 4to (part of the 
Polyglot). 
“ Psalmorum Liber,” 1 vol. 8vo. 
* Alphabetum Hebraicum," | vol. 8vo. 
1570 °° Biblia Sacra Hebraice, Chaldaice " (part of the Polyglot). 
"OBTUSE CR Hebrea" ... auctore Johanne Isaaco, 1 
vol. 4to. 
1572 " Thesaurus Hebraiee Lingue—Grammatica Chaldea,”’ 
etc. (parts of the Polyglot). 


1573 ** Biblia Sacra Hebraice, Chaldaice, et Latine," 8 vols. fol. 
(Polyglot). 

“Biblia Hebraica," sine punctis, 1 vol. 8vo. 

1574 * Hagiographa Hebraice" (Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles), sine punctis, 1 vol. 12mo. 

* Psalterium Hebraicum," sine punctis, 1 vol. 24mo. 

1575 "Itinerarium Benjamini Tudelensis . . . ex Hebraico 
pnm factum Bened. Aria Montano interprete," 1 
vol. Svo. 

1580 *' Biblia Hebraica," 4to. 

1581 “Psalterium Hebraice," 1 vol. 16mo. 

Joannes Drusius—'' Interpretum Veterum  Grgecorum, 
Aquila, Symmachi, Theodotionis . . . quee extant frag- 
menta in Psalmos Davidis, Hebraice, Greece, et Latine," 
1 vol. 8vo. 

1582 '" Biblia Hebraica," 1 vol. 4to. 

Jani Drusii, *Ad Voces Ebraicas Novi Testamenti Com- 

, mentarius . . .™° 1 vol. 4to. 

1584 “ Biblia Hebraica. Eorundem Latina interpretatio Xantis 
Pagnini Lucensis, recenter Benedicti Aria Montani His- 
panim," ... 1 vol. fol. 

* Psalmi Hebraice," sine punctis, 1 vol. 16mo. 

"Interpretum Veterum Greecorum, Aquile, Symmachi, 
Theodotionis . . . que extant fragmenta in Psalmos 
Davidis, Hebraice, Griece, et Latine ex Editione Joannis 
Drieschii," 1 vol. 8vo. 

1588 ‘‘ Prophetze Minores, Hebraice," 1 vol. 12mo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the earlier period: M. C. Rahlenbeek, Les 
Juifsd Anvers in Revue de Belgique, 1871, viii. 137-146, from 
documents in the State Archives of Belgium: Emile Ouver- 
leaux, Notes et Documents sur les Juifs de Belgique sous 
lv Ancien Régime, in Rev. Et. Juives, vii. 117 et seg., 252 et 
scq.; idem, viii. 206 et seq.; idem, ix. 261 et seq.; Carmoly, Essai 
sur U Histoire des Israélites en Belgique, in Revue Orientale, 
i. 42et seq. For modern times: [H. Sommerhausen]. Briefe 
aus Belgien, in Monatsschrift, i. 499 et seq., d41 et seq.; 
idem, Briefe aus Brüssel, in Monatsschrift, ii. 270 et seq.; 
Verordeningen voor het Isratlitisch Kerkgenootschap bin- 
nen het Koningrik der Nederlanden, The Hague, 1822. 
For Hebrew typography at Antwerp: Steinschneider, Jiid. 
Typographie, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopddie, xxvi. 
4a, ; idem, Cat. Bodl. cols. 22, 83, 44, 49, 3088; Léon Degeorge, 
La Maison Plantin d Anvers, pp. 133 et seq., Paris, 1586. 
For the Jewish diamond-cutters at Antwerp: Monatsschrift, 
vi. 304; L. Soloweitschik, Un Prolétariat Méconnu, p. 115, 
Brussels, 1898. G 


ANUSIM. See MaARAnNos. 


APAMEA: Among the many towns bearing this 
name, the following are of importance with reference 
to Jews: 

1. Capital of the province of Apamene, Syria ; situ- 
ated on the Orontes, south of Antioch. Like the other 
cities of Syria (Josephus, “ B. J.” vii. 3, § 8), Apamea 
probably had a large Jewish population, though there 
are no records extant as to the settlement of Jews 
there. According to Josephus (“B. J.” i. 10, § 10), 
Antipater sent his sons to Apamea with soldiers to 
Julius Cæsar, who was hard pressed at the time. The 
rabbis considered Syria, and especially Apamea, as, 
ina certain degree, belonging to Palestine. Both the 
Jerusalem Targumim considered the city of She- 
pham (Num. xxxiv. 11), situated on the northern 
border of Palestine, to be identical with Apamea. 
The similarity of sound in the two names is no doubt 
accountable for the identification; and it was be- 
cause of this similarity that N'YƏN was sometimes 
written soppy. But, since the latter word means 
also Spain, this has led to many errors. 

Of the tribes of the Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kad- 
monites (Gen. xv. 19), the rabbis said that they will 
belong to Israel only in the Messianic age; and R. 


Simon b. Yohai (second century) refers the last- 
named tribe to Apamea (Gen. R. xliv. 23; see “ Mo- 


natsschrift,” xxxix. 50). Since Apamea virtually 
belonged to Palestine, the first-fruits brought by 
Ariston from that town were accepted for sacrifice 
in Jerusalem (Mishnah Hal. iv. 11) On the out- 
break of the Jewish war, the inhabitants of Apamea 
spared the Jews who lived in their midst, and would 
not suffer them to be murdered or led into captivity 
(Josephus, ^B. J.” ii. 18, § 5). The subsequent his- 
tory of the Jews in this vicinity is unknown. Under 
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the name Fami, Efamia, the town still flourished dur- 

ing the Arabian middle ages; but is now a mass of 

ruins near Kal‘at el-Medik, in the pashalic of Tar- 
ablus (Ritter, * Erdkunde,” xvii. 1077 e£ seq.). 

2. City in Phrygia, a country to which Antiochus 
the Great transplanted many Hebrews (Josephus, 
"Ant." xii. 3, 8 4). By order of Flaccus, a large 
amount of Jewish money—nearly 100 pounds of 
gold—intended for the Temple in Jerusalem was 
confiscated in Apamea in the year 62 n.c. (Cicero, 
"Pro Flacco," ch, xxviii) According to the Jew- 
ish " Sibylline Books” (i. 261), Ararat, where Noah’s 
ark rested, was in Phrygia; and the exact spot is 
pointed out as the source of the great Marsyas. At 
this place was situated the ancient city of Celenæ, 
whose inhabitants were compelled by Antiochus 
Soter to move farther down the river, where they 
founded the city of Apamea (Strabo, xii. 577). Coins 
minted in Apamea in the third century bear the ef- 
figy of Noah and his wife, together with the word 
“Noah” (Reinach, “Les Monnaies Juives,” p. 71, 
Paris, 1887). Besides the legend of Noah, the Enoch 
legend was also current in Apamea, as in the whole 
of Phrygia (Stephen of Byzantium, s.v. ’Ixdévor), 
The two are, however, interwoven; and perhaps 
* Annakus” or * Nannakus," as the hero of the Enoch 
legend is called, is a combination of the names Noah 
and Enoch. The legend seems to have taken shape 
from the circumstance that Apamea had the addi- 
tional name K;gcoróc = “ark” (Ramsay, “The Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” I. ii. 669-672; Schürer, 
* Gesch." 3d ed., iii. 14-16). 

The passages in the Talmud relating to witchcraft 
in Apamea (Ber. 62a) and to a dream in Apamea (Nid- 
dah, 805) probably refer to the Apamea in Phrygia 
which was looked upon as the fabulously distant 
habitation. Similarly the much-discussed passage, 
Yeb. 115d, which treats of the journey of the exilarch 
Isaac, should also be interpreted to mean a journey 
from Carduene to Apamea in Phrygia; forif Apamea 
in Mesene were meant (Briill’s “Jahrb.” x. 145) it 
is quite impossible that the Babylonians should have 
had any difficulty in identifying the body of such a 
distinguished personage. 

9. Town of Mesene. Stephen of Byzantium de- 
scribes it (s.v. Araueia) as surrounded by the Tigris 
at the point where the river divides.  Ptolemy, 
(* Geographike,” v. 18) says it is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Euphrates and the Tigris (compare 
Pliny, vi. 146). Apparently these were two differ- 
ent cities, which seem to have been close together— 
as is expressly stated in Kid. 712—the upper and the 
lower; one, probably the upper, was, so far as its 
Jewish inhabitants were concerned, pure; that is, its 
inhabitants were, in the rabbinical sense, of legiti- 
mate Jewish descent; the other was mixed.  Nól- 
deke (* Mandiiische Grammatik," p. 26) suggests that 
the dialect spoken in lower Apamea was akin to the 
Mandan. The place is now called Korna (Ritter, 
“ Erdkunde," xi. 1021). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Selig Cassel article Juden, in Erseh and 
Gruber, Encyklopüidie, xxvii. 178; Neubauer, G. T. p. 826; 
Berliner, Beitrüge zur Geographie und Ethnographie Baby- 
loniens, in Programm des Berliner Rabbiner Seminars, 
1883, pp. 19, 22; Gritz. Das Königreich Mesene, in Pro- 
gramm des Breslauer Rabbiner Seminars, 1879, p. 27. 

B. Kn. 

APELLA: A real or fictitious name of a Jew 
referred to by Horace as extremely credulous. Cre- 
dulity seemed to the Roman writers synonymous 
with Jewish beliefs in general, and * Apella,” from 
Horace's expression “credat Judaeus A pella" (“ Sat- 
ires," I. v. 100), became the by-name for a credulous 
man. It has been suggested that the name is merely 
an epithet (from «, privative, and pellis, skin) equiv- 


alent to the Latin “curtus” (see Porphyry's com- 
mentary on Horace, ed. W. Meyer, Leipsic, 1874). 
This etymology was accepted by Geiger (“Quid de 
Judzorum moribus, ete.,? p. 42) and by Renan (“Les 
Apótres," p. 113), but is altogether fictitious, as has 
been shown by J. A. Hild (“R. E. J.” xi. 37) and T. 
Reinach (“ Auteurs Grecs et Romains,” p. 245), who 
see in it a very common Greek name of the period, 
contracted from Apollodorus. Josephus (“Contra 
Apionem,” ii. 7) speaks of an excellent historian of 
that name; Petronius (“Satyricon,” p. 64) mentions 
another; and Apella is the name of a freedman men- 
tioned by Cicero. Indeed, it docs not scem to be a 
Jewish name at all. B. 


APELLES OF ASCALON: Counselor and com- 
panion of the emperor Caligula (87-41). Aftera ca- 
reer of debauchery ho went on the stage and became a 
tragic actor (Philo, * De Legatione ad Caium," xxx.). 
Apelles was imbued with a deep-seated hatred of the 
Jews, which, through constant companionship, he 
was enabled to transmit to Caligula, In this he was 
aided by another courtier, HELICON of Egypt, who 
was the emperor's fool, and who made a specialty of 
deriding and burlesquing the Jews (25. xxvi. e£ seq.). 
When the embassy of Alexandrian Jews, headed by 
Philo, arrived at home to plead before Caligula for 
the equal rights on behalf of the Jewish community, 
it was opposed by Apelles and his companion, who 
lent their support to À pion and his anti-Jewish dole- 
gation. Philo and his friends were dismissed in 
anger by Caligula. Apelles, whom his eccentric 
master frequently submitted to whimsical tortures 
(Suetonius, “ Caligula,” xxxiii.), may, atlength, have 
met his death on such an occasion (Philo, le. xxx.), 
though, on the other hand, it has been suggested that 
he may have been living in the reign of Vespasian 
(Suetonius, “ Vespasian," xix.; where * Apollinari" 
or “ Apellari? may really stand for * Apelli ”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopädie der 


Klassischen Alterthiins Wissenschaft, i. 2688; Grütz, Gesch. 
d. Juden, 3d ed., iii. 363 et scq. 
H. G. E. 


APES.—Biblical Data: These animals are men- 
tioned in I Kings, x. 22, and the parallel passage in 
II Chron. ix. 21, as having been brought, with gold, 
silver, ivory, and peacocks, by ships of Tarshish from. 
OPHIR (compare II Chron. viii. 18). The Hebrew 
name kof is a loan-word from the Tamil kapi, from 
which indeed the Teutonic ape is also a loan with 
the loss of the guttural, so that the Hebrew and the 
English words are identical. In Egyptian the form 
gafé occurs. The Indian origin of the name has been: 
used to identify Ophir with Abhira at the mouth of 
the Indus (see Vinson, “Revue de Philologie," iii.). 
The Assyrians, however, were acquainted with Apes, 
which were brought to them as tribute. Apes are 
not now and almost certainly never were either indig- 
enous to Palestine or acclimatized there. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The rabbis ap- 
pear to have had some acquaintance with Apes. 
They knew that they were like man, and for that 
reason the blessing on Him “who varieth his crea- 
tures” was to be said at sight of an ape (Ber. 58d). 
They compared man in old age to an ape (Eccl. R. i. 
2; lan.,Pekude,9). To see an ape in a dream is un- 
lucky, because of his ugliness (Ber.57%). Apes were 
regarded as a luxury (Eccl. R.vi.11),and were trained 
to perform as servants, to clear out vessels (Yoma, 
29%), or to pour water on the hands (Yad. i. 5). 
On the other hand, it was erroneously thought 
that it took them three years to bring forth (Bek. 8a), 
and they were included in the class of beasts, with 
the dog, wild ass, and elephant (Kil. viii. 6). To 
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harness any of these would not be reckoned an in- 
fringement of Deut. xxii. 10. There was a legend to 
the effect that of the three classes of men that built 
the Tower of Babel, one was turned into Apes (Sanh. 
1090; compare Yalk., Gen. 62). Apes were used asa 
method of disadvantageous comparison ; thus, Sarah 
was to Eve as an ape to man; Eve to Adam; and 
Adam to God (B. D. 58a). 

In the days of Enosh the human race degenerated 
and began to look like Apes (Gen. R. xxiii.). The Mo- 
hammedans have a legend, referred to in the Koran 
(suras ii. 61, 62; vii. 168), to the effect that certain 
Jews dwelling at Elath on the Red sea in the days 
of David, who yielded to the temptation to fish on 
the Sabbath, were turned into Apes as a punishment 
for Sabbath-breaking (Lane, “Thousand and One 
Nights," iii. 550). 

There is another animal mentioned in the Talmud 
which would appear to be of the same category as 
the ape; since its resemblance to man was so great 
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Damascus by Ahab, king of Israel (I Kings, xx. 29 
et seq.) See APHEK, BATTLE OF. The site is dis- 
puted. The common opinion is that the town lay 
east of the Jordan and that the name is preserved 
in the modern Fek, three miles east of the Sea of 
Galilee, on the edge of the plain of Jordan. Latterly 
the opinion has gained credence that it was the 
same Aphek as that mentioned in Josh. xii. 18 and 
I Sam. iv. 1, in the north of the plain of Sharon, 
the supposition being that the Syrians were inva- 
ding Israel from the western side as being the most 
vulnerable. In the same place Joash also gained 
a victory over the Syrians under Ben-hadad III. (LI 
Kings, xiii. 17). See also illustration, p. 664. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, index, s.v.; Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palästina, 
p. 212. J. F. McC. 
APHEK, THE BATTLE OF: This event, 
described in I Kings, xx. 26-34, was one of the most 
notable in the prolonged warfare between northern 


APES LED AND CARRIED AS TRIBUTE. 


(From Layard, ** Nineveh.’’) 


that its dead body, like that of a man, would render 
a tent unclean (Kil. viii. 5). Its name ATW IN has 
been interpreted variously as a chimpanzee or orang- 
utan; while some regard the animal as altogether 
fabulous and identical with mun *32N. “stones of 
the field” (Sammter, Mishnayot [translation], i. 77; 
Job, v. 28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewisohn, Dic Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 64- 


67, 356 ; Bochart, Hierozoicon, lib. III. cap. XXxi.; Levy, Neu- 
hebr. Worterb.; Jastrow, Dict. ; Kohut, Aruch, s.v. 
J. 


APHARSACHITES: A tribe living in Sama- 
ria, who objected to the building of the Temple by 
the Jews, and brought the matter to the attention of 
Darius (Ezra, iv. 9, v. 6, vi. 6). They had been trans- 
ported to Samaria by Asnapper (Ezra, iv. 9). Their 
identity has not been fully established. It appears 
probable that the term has been misunderstood and 


designates in reality certain officials. See APHAR- 
SITES. G. B. L. 


APHARSITES : Assyrian subjects transplanted 
into Samaria by Asnapper. In Ezra, iv. 9, they are 
found intriguing against the Jews, and this led Ar- 
taxerxes to issue orders for the building of the Tem- 
ple to cease. G. B. L. 


APHEK: The name of several places mentioned 
in the Old Testament, of which the most famous 
was the scene of a severe defeat of Ben-hadad II. of 


Isracl and the Arameans of Damascus. The Syri- 
ans, who, under Ben-hadad II., had been defeated 
by Israelthe year before in a conflictamong the hills 
of Samaria (I Kings, xx. 23), stationed themselves in 
the lowland, which they believed à more advan- 
tageous position. Their rendezvous was probably. 
Aphek, in the north end of the great plain of Sharon. 
They were again defeated, and after being blockaded. 
in Aphek they surrendered to Ahab, who treated them 
mercifully and allowed them to return to Damascus. 
One result of the victory was that a truce, lasting 
over two years, was concluded between Israel and 
Damascus, so that the following year (854 B.c.) Ahab 
and Ben-hadad were found fighting side by side 
against the Assyrians. War, however, broke out 
again in 8589, when Ahab was killed at Ramoth- 
Gilead. J. F. McC. 


APHORISMS. See MAXIMS. 


APHRAATES, THE PERSIAN SAGE: The 
name by whicha Syrian homilist of the fourth century 
was known. His homilies, written between the years 
337 and 345, are valuable to the Jewish historian; 
for it may be confidently asserted that no church fa- 
ther was ever so strongly influenced by rabbinical 
Judaism as this defender of Christianity against the 
Jews. Georgios, bishop of the Arabs (about 780), 
notes Aphraates’ dependence upon Jewish doctrine 
(see his letter about Aphraates in Wright, “The 
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Homilies of Aphraates," v. 36). Wellhausen has noted 
“how completely the Syriac Church was bound to 
Jewish tradition, even in the fourth century,” and 
has pointed out that this “is shown strikingly by the 
‘Homilies of Aphraates’ " (Bleek, “ Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament,” 4th ed., 1878). Funk and Ginzberg 
(" Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvitern.” i. 1. 76. Am- 
sterdam, 1899, and in * Monatsschrift,” pp. 64, 119, 
153, 155, 158, 221, 228) both show many parallel pas- 
sages from Rabbinical literature with which t he Scrip- 
tural explanations of Aphraates coincide. In certain 
very important questions concerning the soul, God, 
retribution, he 
shows himself a doc- 
ile pupil of the Jews. 

His doctrine of the 
two attributes of God 
—justice and mercy 
—is decidedly Jewish 
(see hom. vi. 6, 114. 
and other passages); 
it is often encoun 
tered in Rabbinical 
literature under the 
familiar designations 
of * Middat ha-Din ” 
and * Middat ha-Rah 
amim "; itsoldest rab- 
binical source is Sifre 
to Deut. (ed. Fried- 
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found 
in Philo, as Siegfried 
( Philo,” p. 213) has 
shown. Aphraates, 
in agreement with 
the rabbis, declares 
that God's mercy is 
for men living; while 
His justice is admin- 
istered after their 
death. He holds also 
that divine justice— 
the cctivity of the 
Middat ha-Din—does 
not begin immedi- 
ately after death, but 
only on the dav of 
judgment. Aphraa- 
eschatology — 
still adhered to by the 
Nestorians—is based 
upon the theory that 
the human soul has a 
double entity: (a) the “natural” soul, which is im- 
mortal, but is buried with the body after death, re- 
maining without consciousness until the resurrection, 
and (^) the * heavenly” soul, which after death reverts 
to its heavenly nature (hom.vi. 13). This peculiar 
conception of a soul-slumber (un yorarviyia), it has 
been shown (* Monatsschrift," 1899. p. 64), was wide- 
spread among the Jews in Aphraates' time. In the 
Talmud (Shab. 152) it is stated that the soul resides 
in the body during the first year after death. 

Now, since neither reward nor punishment can be 
predicated of a sleeping soul, Aphraates, to be con- 
sistent, is compelled to adopt the position contended 
for by him, which is that only on the day of judg- 
ment is recompense dealt out (hom. viii. 7. end), 

The difference between the pious dead and the 
wicked dead lies in the fact that the sleeping condi- 
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tion of the former is free from any unpleasant feel. 
ing, while that of the latter is punished by disagree 
able dreams (hom. viii. 8). Thus. Aphraates refers 

to the godless rich, “ who sit in sorrow 

Future and the shadow of death, and think not 

Condition ofthis world" (hom. xxii. 428, 1, 15, 10), 
of Pious and which is not to be interpreted as mean- 

Wicked. ing retribution such as the doctrine of 

purgatory would imply. Inthe same 
manner Aphraates, with his description of lifein par- 
adise, based upon rabbinical haggadie lines (Funk, 
p. 198), does not intend to depict the condition of the 
pious after death, but 
to portray their state 
üfter resurrection. 

This is clearly evi- 
dent when the trans- 
ition from the de- 
scription of the dead 
to that of paradise is 
made in the words, 
"until the time when 
all the just shall rise 
again." In this way 
also is he to be under- 
stood when he says 
"that the earlier ones, 
who were strong in 
the faith, will not re- 
ceive their reward 
until the later ones 
come" (see Funk, p. 
156; hom. ix. 8); that 
is, all who die must 
wait for their recom- 
pense until the resur- 
rection. The sugges- 
tion must therefore 
be rejected that A ph- 
raates herein teaches 
the rabbinical theory 
that the resurrection 
will take place only 
when the full num- 
ber of souls appointed 
by God shall have 
received their bodies 
(Yeb. 620); for there 
is no trace of this in 
his works. 

The last judg- 
ment, according to 
Aphraates, does not 
exist either for the 
perfectly pious, who 
arise immediately and 
at once participate in 
eternal life, or for the absolutely wicked, who are de- 
livered overto the tormentsof hell without judgment: 
therefore, *the judgment will be only for the rest of 
the world who are called sinners: . those who have 
few faults the Judge will reproach and assign 
them to eternal life as their portion after the judg- 
ment. And those sinners whose transgressions are 
manifold will be sentenced in the judgment and go 
into suffering [hell] unto eternity" (hom. xxii. 433, 
line2; p.434, line 7). This conception of Aphraates 
is none other than the familiar theory of Hillel (R. 
IT. 16%) concerning the divine mode of judgment. 
While, then, the condition of man at the resur- 
rection depends upon the grace of God, the exist- 
ence of the world depends upon man: that is. 
upon the pious. Therefore, Aphraates holds the 
opinion that *in all times, from the beginning and 
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unto eternity, there will be pious and upright men 
on earth.? * 

This is also of rabbinical origin; for the rabbis 
teach that the world’s existence depends upon the 
presence of the pious in it; the only disagreement is 
in the necessary number of these “ pillars of the uni- 
verse.” + A fixed period is set for the world: “For 
the world will exist for 6,000 years, like to the six 
days of the Lord, and then the Sabbath of God will 
begin ? (hom. ii. 18, p. 86, lince 5). This millennarian- 
ism is, however, not to be ascribed to rabbinical 
influence upon Aphraates; for it belongs to the oldest 
elements of Christianity, taken over from Judaism; 
indeed, Aphraates refers to “the tradition of our 
sages." "This is mentioned because it is characteris- 
tic of the whole method of Aphraates, who herein 
also teaches consonantly with the rabbis (compare 
Sanh. 97a). 

The knowledge of Aphraates’ personal relations 
with Jews is limited to what may be learned from his 
writings. For instance, he maintains that the hom- 
ily “Upon Persecution” (hom. xxi.) owes its exist- 
ence to the arguments against Christianity made 
to him by a Jewish sage (the epithet “hak-kima” 
here is not a title, like the old “hakam,” but “sage” 
in general). His frequent vigorous attacks on Jew- 
ish sages and disputants also show that, in spite 
of the great influence that the rabbinical teach- 
ings exercised over him, he entered the lists against 
his teachers more than once. One-half of this collec- 
tion of homilies is an avowed defense of Christianity 
against Judaism; and his characteristic principle is 
that attack is the best defense. Therefore, he inveighs 

(homs. xi, xii, xii, xv.) against 

Defends circumcision, Passover, the Sabbath, 

Christian- and dietary laws, the chief portions of 
ity Against the Jewish ceremonial law, in order to 

Judaism. proceed to the rejection of the doctrine 
| of the * chosen people ” (hom. xvi.). In 
his apologeties for Christianity, next to the defense 
of the designation “Son of God” for Jesus (hom. 
xvii.), itis celibacy that he mainly upholds against 
Jews and heathen (hom. xviii) In hom. xix. he 
disproves the Messianic hopes of the Jews. But to his 
honor be it said, that, unlike other ancient Chris- 
tian apologetes, such as Origen and Jerome, who 
owed much to Jewish teachers, his writings are 
almost entirely free from any bitterness toward them 
personally, a characteristic which Néldeke (“ Göt- 
tinger Gelehrte Anzeiger," 1867, p. 1512) was the first 
toindicate. Itshould not be concluded that, because 
A phraates attacked Judaism only in the last ten of his 
homilies (which were composed after the war be- 
tween the Persians and Romans in 837), this at- 
tack was the result of ill-feeling between Jews and 
Christians, the former favoring the Persians, the lat- 
teropposing them. Aphraates showed not the slight- 
est traces of personal ill-feeling toward the Jews; and 
his calm, dispassionate tone proves that it was only 
his firm conviction of Christianity that caused him to 
assail Judaism. The fact that in the first half of his 
work he did not attack it is easily explained; the 
themes he treated, such as fasting, love, faith, prayer, 
etc., furnished no basis for polemics against Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Opera S.Jacobi Episcopi Nisibeni, Arme- 


nian and Latin ed., Nic. Antonellus, Rome, 1756, Venice, 1765 ; 
in Latin, in Gallandi, Bibl. Vet. Patr. 1769, v., and in Arme- 


* Hom. xxiii. 455. Aphraates quotes in proof a Biblical verse 
which does not exist in our Bible. The quotation, p. 461, of 
which neither Wright nor Bert could find the source, is Psalm 
Ixxxix. 2: " The world is built upon mercy” (A. V. ~“ Mercy 
shall be built up forever’). 

t See Suk. 46D, where the number is placed at 36; but in 
Yoma, 38b, one is held sufficient. See '* Monatssehrift," l.c., p. 
546, and the passages quoted from Diogenes and Justin Martyr. 
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tio princeps of the original Syriac text) ; Patrologia Syriaca, 
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Vienna, 1891; L. Ginzberg, Die Haggada b. d. Kirchen- 
vülern, part i. Amsterdam, 1899; idem, Die Haggada b. d. 
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térature Syriaque, pp. 205-229, Paris, 1899 LG 

L. 3 


APHRASCHUS RACHMAILOWTCZ. 
AFFRAS RACHMAELOVICH. 

APHRODITE: Greek name for the goddess 
of love. Among Orientals, addicted to sensuality, 
she was worshiped under many formsand figures. The 
word 'Aópoódírg (Aphtoret, Aphrotet, Aphrodet), which 
can not be satisfactorily derived from Greek, plainly 
shows its Semitic origin; for upon closer inspection 
it is proved to be identical with Ashtoret (panty) (Œ. 
Hommel, * Neue Jahrbücher," exxv. 176; H. Levy, 
“Die Semitischen Fremdwörter im Griechischen,” 
Berlin, 1895, p. 250). Aphrodite was considered so 
peculiar to Syria that she was worshiped there as 
"Adpodizy Zvpía, or the Syrian Aphrodite (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, * Realencyklopüdie der Classischen Alter- 
thumswissenschaft,” i. 2774). 

There existed in Palestine a recognized Aphrodite 
cult: (1) in Jaffa (Pliny, * Historia Naturalis,” v. 
129); (2) in Acre (ancient Acco), which city possessed 
a bath adorned with a painting of the goddess, where 
even the patriarch Gamaliel did not on that account 
refuse to bathe (Mishnah ‘Ab. Zarah, iii. 4; Yalkut, 
Deut. 888); (8) in Bozrah at the time of R. Simeon 
ben Lakish (Talmud Yerushalmi, Sheb. viii. 385), 
These cities were for the most part inhabited by 
pagans, When, under Emperor Hadrian, even Je- 
rusalem became a pagan city with the name Alia 
Capitolina, the strong heathenish inclination of its 
inhabitants displayed itself in the erection of a tem- 
ple to Venus upon Mount Golgotha just outside 
the city (Sozomen, “ Hist. Eccl.” ii. 1; Hieronymus, 
* Epistola," 13). 

Probably connected with the worship of Aphrodite 
was the bird which, it is alleged, was worshiped by 
the Samaritans and which may have been the dove, 
an attendant of the goddess of love. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, 3d ed., iv. 
155; Schürer, Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi, i. 565 and 584. S K 
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APIKOROS (pl. APIKORSIM): In common 
Jewish parlance this word is used to signify that a 
man is a heretic, unsound in his belief, or lax in his 
religious practise. The word is derived from the 
Greek ’Excxvpoc, but Maimonides (Commentary on 
the Mishnah, Sanh. xi. 1), deriving it from the New 
Hebrew ^p5n = freedom, explains it to mean one 
who refuses obedience to the Law. In the Mishnah 
(see also Acts, xvii. 18) the word pymp*as evidently 
means an adherent of the Epicurean philosophy: the 
context shows this clearly. It reads: “ All Israelites 
have a Share in the future world. The following, 
however, have no share in the future world: He who 
says there is no resurrection [the words nnn 119 
are, aS Rabbinowitz has proved, interpolated], he 
who says the Law has not been given by God, and 
an DDN ” (Sanh. x. 1, Gem.90a). There can be no 
doubt that Apikoros, in this connection, refers to a 
man who refuses to believe in life after death. In 


See 
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commenting upon Num. xv. 31, Bifre (Num. 112) 
says: “For the word of the Lord he has despised; 
this is the Sadducee: and his commandment he hath 
broken; this, the Apikoros.” 

The first mention of Epicureans in relation to 
Judaism is found in Josephus, * Ant.” x. 11, § 7: 

“Those who read the prophecies of Daniel may thence dis- 
cover how the Epicureans are in error who cast Providence out 
of human life and do not believe that God takes care of the 
affairs of the world, nor that the universe is governed and held 
by that blessed and immortal being, but say that the world is 
carried along of its own accord, without a ruler and provider; 
whieh, were it destitute of a guide to conduct, as they imagine, 
it would be like ships without pilots which we see drowned by 
the winds, or like chariots without drivers which are overturned 
—so would the world be dashed to pieces by its being carried 
without a providence and so perish and come to naught.” 

Undoubtedly this is the original meaning of Api- 
koros. See also Frankel, “ Monatsschrift," 1852, p. 
219, who finds Epicureanism to have affected Juda- 
ism in the time of Antigonus of Soko. 

The Talmudic authorities of the third and fourth 
centuries either did not know the real meaning of 
| the term or extended it intentionally. 
Meaning of Some say: "^ Apikoros is one who de- 

the Term  spisesarabbi,or who insults his neigh- 
in Tal-  borin the presence of a rabbi, or one 
mudic Lit- who says, ‘What good did the rab- 
erature. bis do to us? , They study Bible and 
Mishnah 3105 [for their own pleas- 
ure or for their own benefit].'" Another opinion 
sees the type of the Apikoros in the school of Ben- 
jamin the Physician, who taught: * What good did 
the rabbis do to us? "They have neither permitted 
the raven nor prohibited the dove," evidently mean- 
ing that their whole work was of little consequence. 
Another opinion sees an Apikoros in a man who 
speaks of the rabbis disrespectfully as "these rab- 
bis," or addresses his teacher by his name instead of 
calling him “Rabbi” (Sanh. 995, 1004). 

In the Tosefta (Sanh., ed. Zuckermandel, xiii. 5, p. 
43) the term is evidently used in the stricter sense 
of the materialist where it is said: * The Minim [Ju- 
do-Christians], the apostates, the informers, and 
the Apikorsim are punished in hell forever." The 
same passage, with slight changes, is found in the 
Talmud (R. H. 174); and from it the doctrine of 
the eternity of hell for the Apikorsim is taken into 
the codes of Alfasi (ad loc. ed. Vienna, 2095) and 
of Maimonides (* Yad ha-Hazakah, Hilkot Teshu- 
bah,” iii. 5; see also Lampronti,“ Pahad Yizhak,” s.v. 
D3n3, who upholds the belief in the eternity of hell 
against Leon di Modena). 

The Midrasb sees a type of the Apikoros in the 
snake (Gen. R. xix.) In Talmud Yerushalmi (Sanh. 
x. 27d), Korah appears as a type of the Apikoros by 
his ridicule of the Law. He asks Moses whether a 
blue garment requires fringes; and when Moses an- 
swers in the affirmative, Korah says: “How ridicu- 
lous! One blue cord suffices to comply with the Law, 
while a garment which is all blue does not " (see also 
Num. R. xviii. 2 and Tan., Korah, 2, where the 
word * Apikoros," however, does not occur). 

The * Shulhan ‘Aruk " defines Apikoros as one who 
does not believe in the divine origin of the Law and 
in prophecy (“ Yoreh De'ah," $158, 2). The laws con- 
cerning such an unbeliever are very strict. He may 
be killed directly, or his death may be caused indi- 
rectly (Z5.). A scroll of the Law, otherwise a sacred 

object, if written by an A pikoros, shall 
In Rabbin- be burned (ib. $ 981,1). A rabbi of rec- 
ical Codes. ognized standing can not be excom- 

municated, even if he be a sinner; but 
if he read a book written by one of the Apikorsim 
his immunity ceases (čb. 8 334, 42). A man suspected 
of being an Apikoros is not permitted to read the 


prayers before the congregation (“Orah Hayyim,” 
& 53, 18). If an Apikoros says a benediction, it is not 
permitted to respond with “Amen” (ib. § 215, 2). 

The later rabbis extend the term * Apikoros” still 
further than the Talmudic rabbis. Moses Chages, 
in his * Leket ha-Kemah” (* Yorch De‘ah,” p. 103«, 
Amsterdam, 1697), thus inveighs against those who 
refuse to accept blindly the authority of the medic- 
val rabbis: *Satanenters through a needle's eye and 
teaches people first to refuse obedience to the rabbis 
of their age, and having become accustomed to this, 
they reject what displeases them even of the words 
of great men like Maimonides, saying, ' He was also 
merely a man of flesh and blood and subject to error 
like one of us; but it is a fundamental principle of 
our religion that every one who denies the author- 
ity of a religious work, great or small, is called an 
Apikoros.’” Similarly, Eliezer Papo (rabbi in Silis- 
tria, Bulgaria, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century)says in his very popular text-book of re- 
ligious ethics, “Pele Yo'ez," p. 18b, Vienna, 1876: 
* One who doubts or ridicules one word of the Torah 
or of the rabbinical authors is an Apikoros in the 
fullest sense, an infidel who has thrown off the yoke; 
and there is no hope for him.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lampronti, Pahad Vizhak, s.v. DYMD' BN; 
Rapoport, ‘Erek Milin, s.v.; Hamburger, R. D. T. supple- 
ment I., under Epikurtier. D 


APION: A Greek grammarian and sophist of 
Alexandria, noted for his bitter hatred of the Jews; 
born in the Great Oasis of Egypt between 20 and 30 
B.C., died probably at Rome between 45 and 48. As 
Joel (* Angriffe des Heidenthums," etc., p. 8) points 
out, his name, derived from the Egyptian bull-god 
Apis, indicates his Egyptian origin. He was sur- 
named also Pleistonikides, or son of Pleistonikes (Sui- 
das, and in his epitaph in “Corpus Inscript. Grec." 
iii., addenda 47420), “the man of many victories”; 
also Mochthos (“the industrious one”).’ Apion him- 
self claimed to have been born in Alexandria (sce 
Willrich, “Juden und Griechen vor d. Makkabit- 
ischen Erhebung," p. 172), but it seems that he was 
only brought thither when very young, and edu- 
cated in the house of Didymus the Great, the gram- 
marian (born 68 n.c., died. about 1) He was a pu- 
pil of the centenarian Euphranor, while Apollonius, 
son of Archibius, was his pupil rather than his 
teacher. When Theon, head of the Homeric gram- 
mar school at Alexandria, died, Apion succeeded him 
in that position, preferring, however, the fanciful 
etymological method of Didymus and the allegorical 
one of Krates tothe rigid traditional system of Aris- 
tarchus. But it was chiefly as an itinerant lecturer on 
Homer that he gained his great popularity (Seneca, 
“pistol,” p. 88). In this capacity he traveled 
through Greece and Italy, first during the reign of 
Tiberius, who, disdaining his unscholarly manner, 
called him the * World's Drum” (eymbatium mundi). 
In Rome his charlatan methods (vitium ostentationis, 
Gellius, * Noctes Attica," v. 14) failed to impress the 
people favorably. It was in the tumultuous and 
excitable city of Alexandria, chiefly under Caligula, 
that his opportunity for using his superficial knowl- 
edge to advantage came to him. He utilized both 
tongue and pen in appealing to the prejudices of the 
populace, and sedulously fanned the flame of discord 
during the conflict that broke out between the Jews 
and Jew-haters in Alexandria, upon Caligula’s im- 
perial decree to have his image set up and worshiped 
by the Jews as well as the rest of the people. Apion 
labored against the Jews with growing success, and 
his fellow citizens appointed him at the head of the 
delegation to the emperor Caligula in the year 40 to 
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present the formal charge of disloyalty against the 
Jews of Alexandria. It was a foregone conclusion 
that he would defeat Philo (the philoso- 
His Polit- pher), the head of the Jewish delega- 
ical tion (Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 8, § 1). 
Activity. After this heseems to have settled down 
in Rome, and opened a school there, 
numbering Pliny among his disciples. He probably 
died there, suffering, as Josephus narrates, from an 
ugly disease to remedy which he vainly resorted to 
circumcision, the operation he had so often derided 
in his writings (Josephus, * Contra Ap.” ii. 14). 
Apion was a man of great versatility of intellect, 
superficially familiar with all branches of knowledge 
(epiepyóraroc ypauuarikov, Julius Africanus). He lec- 
tured on the Pyramids and on Pythagoras, on the 
virtues and vices of Sappho and Anacreon, on the 
birthplace of Homer as well as on Lais, the noted 
courtezan. He loved to dwell on the miraculous 
things in natural science, whereof he eagerly accu- 
mulated facts to illustrate all sorts of mythological 
and superstitious views. He was also a magnetic 
orator who knew how to appeal to the imagination of 
the people. Of his extreme vanity both Josephus 
and Pliny the Elder give ample proofs. He held out 
the promise of glorious immortality to any one to 
whom he should inscribe a work of his. “Thus,” 
says Pliny, ^speaks one who is the trumpet of his 
own fame rather than that of the world, as Tiberius 
called him" (Pliny, preface 25). Again, after enu- 
merating the remarkable men the Greeks produced, he 
proclaims Alexandria happy in possessing a citizen 
like himself (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” ii. 18). More 
serious is that trait of his character for which he 
was called a “Cretan,” as synonymous with impostor 
(see Von Gutschmid, * Kleinere Schriften," iv. 357). 
He pretended (Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis," xxx. 6) to 
have raised up Homer's shade from the dead by the 
help of some magic plant, and to havereceived from 
it information about the poet's place of birth and 
parentage, which he was not permitted to disclose; to 
have received from Kteson, an inhabitant of Ithaca, 
during his stay there, an exact description of Penel- 
ope’s suitors’ game of draughts (Athen:eus, i. 16); 
to have heard from Egyptian sages the true account 
of Moses and the Exodus, an account which he sim- 
ply copied from Manetho (Josephus, 


Claim of 7b. ii. 2); to have been an eye-witness 
Universal of the scene at the Circus Maximus 
Knowl- when the lion recognized Androclus 

edge. as his benefactor (Gellius, l.e. vi. 4); 


and of the scene at Puteoli when the 
dolphin displayed love for a youth (Gellius, 7.c. vii. 
8) Itis almost inconceivable how Von Gutschmid 
(l.c. p. 860) can defend Apion against the charges 
of charlatanism made by Lehrs. Trustworthy con- 
temporaries like Pliny the Elder, Seneca, Gellius, 
and Athenæus represent him exactly as does Josc- 
phus, as a man upon whose statements little reliance 
can be placed. In the * Clementine Homilies " (iv. 8 
et seq., v. 0 et seg.) he is introduced both as a believer 
in magic—if not a fraudulent practitioner of the art 
—and a defender of, Greek mythology. 

Apion was a voluminous writer, but few of his wri- 
tings have been preserved except whatis found in the 
quotations of Josephus, his adversary. He wrote a 
treatise on the Latin language, and was one of the first 
to compose a glossary on Homer, probably, as Von 
Gutschmid says, embodied in the “ Lexicon Homer- 
icon” of his disciple Apollonius, and hence in the 
“Etymologicon.” He wrote a eulogy on Alexander 
the Great, as Gutschmid supposes, in recognition of 
the honor of citizenship conferred upon him by the 
Alexandrians, Another book of his bore the title 


“On Homer as a Magician,” wherein he treated of the 
superstitious side of Homeric life, such as the magic 
plant uóàAv, Circe and Hades, in a manner in keeping 
with the taste of his age. Apion was the author of 
“comments” on Homer and on Aristophanes, and 
also wrote a discourse on Apicius, the gourmet. But 
his chief work was on Egyptian history, written in 
close imitation of Manetho's work of the same title, 
* Agy ptiaca,” and embodying the con- 

His tents of Manetho’s other works, the 
Egyptian one on the ancient life and worship of 
History. the Egyptians, and the other on their 
theology. It was divided into five 

books, the first three corresponding with the three of 
Manetho’s books, the other two books with two other 
works of Manetho, and presented in popular style 
whatever seemed to be marvelous and interesting to 
a credulous age. - While collecting his stories thus 
from the most dubious sources in Egyptian history, 
he assumes to speak with the authority of one who 
has made personal researches regarding the things 
which he relates, and on the very spot where they 
occurred. It appears that he made it his especial 
object to explain animal-worship and other religious 
practises of the Egyptians by observations of the 
marvels of nature, and so he wrote a special work: 
on the study of nature and its forms, wherein he 
also follows Manetho’s example and adopts his pan- 
theistic view. As has been clearly shown by Schürer 
(* Gesch. d. Jüd. Volkes," iii. 2, 408), it was in the 
third book of his * Ægyptiaca ” (and not in a special 
book against the Jews, as was erroneously assumed 
by the Church fathers, and asserted ever since) that 
those slanders were made by Apion against the Jews 
which found their way to Tacitus (* History," v. 
1-5) and many other writers in Rome, and against 
which Josephus wrote the second part of his splen- 
did apologetic work, known by the title *Contra 
Apionem.” In the polemical portion of his book, 
Apion repeated whatever Manetho, Apollonius Molo, 
Posidonius, Chaeremon, and Lysimachus had ever 
written against the Jews. He first attacks them 
from the point of view of an Egyptian. He reiter- 
ates with considerable embellishment the slanderous 
tale told by Manetho, of the Jewish people hav- 
. ing been led out of Egypt, a horde of. 


Type of lepers, blind and lame. He pretends 
an Anti- to have heard from theancient men of 
Semitic. Egypt that Moses was of the city of 


Heliopolis, the city of the sun, and 


that is why he taught his people to offer prayers 


toward the rising sun. To account for the origin 
of the Sabbath, he tells a story current among the 
people of the time (if not invented by him) as fol- 
lows: When the 110,000 lepers (this is the number 
also given by Lysimachus), expelled from Egypt, 
had traveled for six days, they developed buboes in 
their groins, and so they rested on the seventh day 
for their recuperation. The name for this malady 
being Sabbo in the Egyptian language, they called 
the day of rest Sabbath (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” 
ii. 2-3). 

Apion next assails the Jews from the point of view 
ofan Alexandrian. He askshow these Jews, coming 
from Syria, could claim the name and title of Alex- 
andrian citizens, and he upbraids them for not wor- 
shiping the same gods as the Egyptians, and spe- 
cifically for not erecting images to the emperors as 
all the rest were content to do. 

Finally, he derides the religion of the Jews by re- 
iterating all sorts of ridiculous slanders concerning” 
the Temple of Jerusalem. "Thus he writes that when 


. Antiochus Epiphanes entered the holy place, he 


found there an ass's head, made of gold and worth a 
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great deal of money. To make the fable still more 
interesting, he relates that when the Jews were at 

war with the Idumeans, a man by 
Tales About the name of Zabidus, a worshiper of 


Jewish Apollo, the god of the city of Dora,had 
Worship. come forth promising that he would 


deliver up the god into the hands of the 
Jews if they would come with him to the Temple and 
bring the whole multitude of the Jews with them. 
He then made a wooden instrument and put it around 
him, placing three rows of lamps therein, so that he 
appeared to the men in the distance like a walking 
star on earth ; and while the people, affrighted by the 
sight, remained quiet and afar off, he went into the 
Temple, removed the golden head of an ass, and 
went in great haste back to the city of Dora (* Contra 
Ap.” ii. 10) But as the worst of all calumnies, he 
lays the charge of human sacrifice upon the Jewish 
faith—a charge which despite all better knowledge 
of the fact has so often been repeated. He narrates 
the following story: * Antiochus found in the Tem- 
ple a bed and a man lying upon it, with a small table 
before him laden with dainties, from the fish of the 
sea and the fowl of the land; the man, on being asked 
by the king the reason for his being there, told him 
amid sobs and tears that he was a Greek, who had 
been traveling through the land to earn his liveli- 
hood, when he was suddenly seized and brought to 
the Temple, and there locked up and fattened on 
those dainties before him. Wondering at these 
things, he learned upon inquiry that, according to a 
law of the Jews, they contrive each year at a certain 
time to capture a Greek foreigner, fatten him up, and 
then bring him to a certain forest, where they slay 
him with religious rites; then, tasting of his entrails, 
they take an oath upon the sacrifice to be at ever- 
lasting enmity with the Greeks, and afterward cast 
the carcass into a pit. And then the man implored 
Antiochus, out of reverence to the Greek gods, to 
rescue him from this peril, inasmuch as he was to be 
slain within a few days." 
Finally, as denoting their hatred of all non-Jews, 
he makes the statement that “the Jews swear by 
God, the Maker of heaven, earth, and 
Hatred sea, to bear no good-will to any for- 
Against All eigner, and particularly to none of the 
Nations. Greeks" (“Contra Ap.” ii.11). Heridi- 
cules the Jewish sacrifices, their ab- 
stention from swine's flesh, and the rite of circum- 
cision (čb. ii. 14). As special proof that the Jews 
have neither good laws nor the right worship of God, 
Apion singles out the fact that they are never rulers 
of other nations, but always subjects; wherefore 
their own city (Jerusalem) had often suffered siege 
and misfortune. But while Rome was always des- 
tined to rule them, the Jews would not even submit 
to her dominion, notwithstanding her great magna- 
nimity (čb. ii. 12). Nor, says Apion, have they ever 
produced among them any pronounced genius nor 
inventor of any kind, nor any one at all eminent for 
wisdom (čb. ii. 13). : l 
The few excerpts preserved by Josephus exhibit 
systematic defamation of the Jew, and are all the 
more remarkable as they have been repeated almost 
in the same form, mutatis mutandis, throughout the 
anti-Semitic writings of the centuries, from Tacitus, 
who reechoed these charges in his “ History,” v. 2-5, 
down to these days. They comprise, first, aspersions 
cast upon the Jewish race; secondly, derogatory state- 
ments concerning their patriotism and loyalty as citi- 
zens; and, thirdly, malicious misrepresentations of 
their faith, their religious beliefs and rites—accusa- 
tions originating in old pagan legends and made by 
a prejudiced multitude ever anew against the Jews, 


and for some time also against Christians (see Muel- 

ler, “Contra Apionem,” pp. 258-2060, 263-264; and 

articles on Ass WonsurP and BLOOD ACCUSATIONS). 

Apion, however, found a powerful antagonist in 
Josephus, who, with great skill and fine sarcasm, 

refuted every one of his statements. 

Refuted by Ilis work has become for both Jewish 
Josephus. and Christian writers the model of a 

systematic defense of the faith. Jose- 
phus writes: “I had my doubts whether I should 
refute this demagogue, but as there are so many 
people who are more easily caught by superficial 
talk than by accurate knowledge and delight in de- 
nunciation more than in commendations, I thought 
it to be necessary not to let that man off without 
examination into his accusations; for, after all, peo- 
ple might wish to see a traducer like this once for 
all exposed to publie contempt." 

Quite characteristic is the portrait of Apion given 
in the “ Clementine Homilies,” v. 2-26 (written about 
the end of the third century), where Clement relates 
that he knew Apion to be a great hater of the Jews 
—one who had written many books against them, 
and indeed had made fricndship with Simon Magus, 
the Jew-hater, in order to learn from him more 
against the Jews—and that when, therefore, Apion 
once called to see him while he was confined to his 
bed, he pretended that he was sick from love of a 
woman he could not have. Thereupon Apion, as 
one proficient with the art of healing, promised 
to put him in possession of his desired object within 
six days by the help of magic, and wrote a love- 
letter or philter, in which he dwelt on all the loves 
of Zeus and other gods, and showed that to the ini- 
tiated, as well as to the gods, all illicit loves are per- 
mitted.. Clement, pretending that he had actually 
sent the letter to his lady-love, wrote a fictitious 
reply, purporting to come from the woman, in which 
she ridiculed and severely censured the gods for 
their immoral conduct, and closed with the remark 
that she had learned from a certain Jew to under- 
stand and to do things pleasing to God, and not 

allow herself to be entrapped into adul- 

Clement tery by any lying fables; she prayed 
and Apion. that Clement too might be helped 

by God in the effort to be chaste. Apion 

was enraged upon hearing the letter read, and said: 
“Have I not reason to hate the Jews? Behold, some 
Jew has converted herand persuaded her to chastity, 
and she is no longer accessible to my persuasions. 
For these fellows, setting God before them as the 
universal inspector of men’s actions, are extremely 
persistent in chastity, holding that the opposite can 
not be concealed from Him.” Clement then told him 
that he was not in love with any woman at, all, 
but that after a thorough examination of all other 
doctrines, he had adopted the doctrine of the unity 
of God taught him by a certain Jewish linen-mer- 
chant, whom he had been fortunate enough to meet 
in Rome. “Apion then with his unreasonable hatred 
of the Jews, neither knowing nor wishing to know 
what their faith was, and being senselessly angry, 
forthwith quitted Rome in silence.” 
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APOCALYPSE: I. The Terms ‘‘Apoca- 
lypse” and ‘‘Apocalyptic.” An “Apocalypse,” 
in the terminology of early Jewish and Christian 
literature, is a revelation of hidden things given by 
God to some one of his chosen saints or (still oftener) 
the written account of sucha revelation. The word 
is derived from the Greek àzokáAvyuc, “uncovering,” 
“disclosure”; a noun which does not appear at all 
in classical Greek, and in the later profane writers 
is not employed in any way that corresponds to 
the use above mentioned; it seems to have origi- 
nated.among Greek-speaking Jews, and then passed 
from them to the Christians, who developed it still 
further. 

The Greek verb amokaAtzretw is occasionally em- 
ployed in the Septuagint to translate the Hebrew 


aby (“reveal”); thus, of a secret, Prov. xi. 18; com- 
pare Ecclus. iv.18, xxii. 22, xli. 23 [xli.1]; of future 
events disclosed by God, Amos, iii. 7, and especially 
in the idioms tN mb), “uncover the ear,” DNY abs, 
“uncover the eyes,” meaning “reveal,” Num. xxii. 
91, xxiv. 4,16 (compare Enoch, i. 2); compare further 
I Sam. ii. 27, iii. 21, etc. So also Theodotion’s trans- 
lation of the Aramaic N53, Dan. ii.19, 22, 28 et seq. ,47. 
The noun àzokáAvi« appears in the Greek translation 
of Ecclus. with the meaning “disclosure ? of what is 
unknown, Ecclus. xxii. 22 (uvovgptov àxokáAvipic, “ re- 
vealing of a mystery "—compare Theodotion's trans- 
lation of Dan. ii. 19, 28 e£ seq.), xli. 28 [xlii. 1], xi. 27. 
The nearest approach to this usage which has been 
observed in a profane writer is the passage in Plu- 
tarch, ^ Moralia," 70 F: det yàp . . . vZc duaptiag THY 
vovÜérgoi:v kal àsxokáAviuv azóppnyrov eivat, r.r. (the 
reference in Stephanus, “ Thesaurus ”); but it must 
also have been in use among Greek-speaking Jews 
at the beginning of the common era in the sense 
“revelation from God.” Thus,when Paul speaks of 
“visions and revelations [azoxaAtperc] oi the Lord” 
(II Cor. xii. 1, 7; I Cor. xiv. 6, 26; compare Justin, 
“Trypho,” p. 81), he is plainly using a term well 
known to Hellenists, inits history directly connected 
with the Septuagint use of the verb in such passages as 
Num. xxii. 31,I Sam. iii. 21, and such use of the noun 
as that found in Ecclesiasticus (Hermas, “ Vision,” 
ii. 9 should perhaps also be compared here) The 
same may be said of its use in Rev. i. 1; it illustrates 
Jewish usage. Further evidence of the same kind 
may be found in the words of Luke, ii. 92, $oc eic 
arokdAviy &£vàv (compare the Greek of Ps. xcviii. 2), 
“a light for revelation to the Gentiles," occurring 
in a context which is Hebrew through and through. 
Hellenistic Jews, then, employed the noun àzokáAviic 
in speaking of visions and revelations sent from God. 
No etymological equivalent of the word in this sig- 
nification was in use, however, either in Hebrew or 
in Aramaic. The term commonly used in the Old 
Testament is tn (also pyr, nni) “ vision ”;. see, for 
example, Dan. viii. 1. 
The use of àzokàáAvyic to designate the written ac- 
count of such a vision, or the book containing it, was 
thenextstep. This usage apparently 
Use of the had its origin in the title given to the 
Term. New Testament Apocalypse; which 
title was itself obtained, very natu- 
rally, from the opening words 'AzokáAvyic'Igoov Xpo- 
roù (see above), in which the term “revelation ” is of 
course used simply to describe the contents of the 
book, not as a literary designation. The name Apoc- 
alypse was then given to other writings of the same 
general character, of which many appeared at about 
this time. From the second century it was applied 
to a number of books, both Jewish and Christian, 
which show the same characteristic features. Be- 
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sides the Apocalypse of John (thus named in some 
of the earliest of the Christian Fathers), the Mura- 
tori fragment, Clement of Alexandria, and others 
mention an Apocalypse of Peter. Apocalypses of 
Adam and Abraham (Epiphanius) and of Elias (Je- 
rome) also begin to be mentioned; see, for example, 
the six titles of this kind in the “List of the 60 
Canonical Books” (published, e.g., in Preuschen, 
* Analecta," p. 159). The use of the Greek noun to 
designate writings belonging to a certain class of lit- 
erary products is thus of Christian origin, the orig- 
inal norm of the class being the New Testament 
Revelation. 

In recent times the designation apocalyptic lit- 
erature, or apocalyptic, has commonly been used to 
include all the various portions of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, whether canonical or apocry- 
phal, in which eschatological predictions are given 
in the form of a revelation. That the term is at 
present somewhat loosely used, and often made to 
include what is not properly apocalyptic, is due 
in part to the fact that the study of this literature as 
a distinct class is comparatively recent. 

§ II. Characteristic Features. Both because 
of the origin of the name apocalyptic, and still more 
because of the prominence with which certain well- 
marked characteristics appear in the typical writings 
of this class, there is justification for giving the 
Apocalypse a place by itself, as a distinct branch of 
literature; and it is both possible and desirable to 
mark off the boundary lines with some distinctness. 
As characteristic features of the Apocalypse the fol- 
lowing may be noted: . 

1. It is a revelation of mysteries, things which lie 
beyond the ordinary range of human knowledge. 
The Most High gives to His saints definite instruc- 
tion in regard to hidden matters, whether things 
altogether foreign to human experience, or merely 
events in human history which have not yet come to 
pass, Some of the secrets of heaven are disclosed, 
in greater or less detail: the purposes of God; the 
deeds and characteristics of angels and evil spirits; 
the explanation of natural phenomena; the story 
of Creation and the history of primitive man; im- 
pending events, especially those connected with the 
future of Israel; the end of the world; the final judg- 
ment, and the fate of mankind; the Messianic age; 
pictures of heaven and hell. In the Book of Enoch, 
the most comprehensive Jewish Apocalypse, the 
revelation includes all of these various elements. 

2. Thedisclosureof hidden wisdom is made through 
a vision oradream. Because of the peculiar nature 
of the subject-matter, this is evidently the most nat- 
uralliterary form. Moreover, the manner of the rev- 
elation, and the experience of the one who receives 
it, are generally made more or less prominent. Usu- 
ally, though not always, the account is given in the 
first person. "There is something portentous in the 
circumstances, corresponding to the importance of 
the secrets about to be disclosed. Theelement of the 
mysterious, often so prominent in the vision itself, 
is foreshadowed in the preliminary events. Some of 
the persistent features of the “apocalyptic tradi- 
tion? are connected with the circumstances of the 
vision and the personal experience of the seer. As 
Daniel after long fasting stands by the river, a heav- 
enly being appears to him, and the revelation follows 
(Dan. x. 2 et seq.) John, in the New Testament 
Revelation (i. 9 e£ seg.), has a like experience, told in 
very similar words. Compare also the first chapter 
of the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch; and the Syriac 
Apocalypse, vi. 1 e£ seq., xiii. 1 e£ seg.,1v.1-3. Or, as 
the prophet lies upon his bed, distressed for the fu- 
ture of his people, he falls into a sort of trance, and 
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in“ the visions of his head” is shown the future, This 
is the case in Dan. vii. 1 e£ seg. ; II Esd. iii. 1-3; and 
in the Slavonic Book of Enoch, i. 2 e£ seg. As to the 
description of the effect of the vision upon the seer, 
see Dan. viii. 27; Enoch, Ix. 3; II Esd. v. 14. 

8. The introduction of Angels as the bearers of 
the revelation is also a standing feature. The Most 
High does not speak in person (contrast the early 
Hebrew narratives, the visions in Amos, vii.—ix. etc.), 
but gives ITis instruction through the medium of His 
heavenly messengers, who act as the seer's guides or 
interpreters, bringing the mysteries of the unseen 
world before his eyes, explaining to him what he 
sees, answering his questions, and disclosing to him 
the future. There is hardly an example of a true 
Apocalypse in which the instrumentality of angels 
in giving the message is not madé prominent. In 
the Assumption of Moses, which consists mainly of 
a detailed prediction of the course of Israclite and 
Jewish history, the announcement is given to Joshua 
by Moses, just before the death of the latter, So, 
too, in the Sibylline Oracles, which are for the most 
part a mere foretelling of future events, the Sibyl 
is the only speaker. But neither of these books can 
be called truly representative of apocalyptic litera- 
ture in the narrower sense (see below). In another 
writing which has sometimes been classed as apoca- 
lyptic, the Book of Jubilees, an angel is indeed the 
mediator of the revelation, but the vision or dream 
elementis wanting. In this case, however, the book 
is not at all apocalyptic in its nature. 

4. In the typical compositions of this class the 
chief concern of the writer is with the Future. The 
Apocalypse is primarily a Prophecy usually with a 
distinctly religious aim, intended to show God’s 
way of dealing with men, and His ultimate purposes. 
The writer presents, sometimes very vividly, a pic- 
ture of coming events, especially those connected 
with the end of the present age. Thus, in certain 
of these writings the subject-matter is vaguely de- 
scribed as * that which shall come to pass in the latter 
days " (Dan. ii. 28; compare verse 29); similarly Dan. 
x. 14, “ to make thee understand what shall befall thy 
people in the latter days”; compare Enoch, i. 1, 2; 


x. B et seg. So, too, in Rev. i. 1 (compare Dan. ii. 2S 
et seq., LXX.), “ Revelation, that which must 
shortly come to pass.” Past history is often included 
in the vision, but usually only in order to give force 
and the proper historical setting to the prediction, as 
the panorama of successive events passes over imper- 
ceptibly from the known to the unknown. "Thus,in 
the eleventh chapter of Daniel, the detailed history 
of the Greek empire in the East, from the conquest of 
Alexander down to the latter part of the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes (verses 3-89, all presented in the 
form of a prediction), is continued, withoutany break, 
in a scarcely less vivid description (verses 40-45) of 
events which had not yet taken place, but were only 
expected by the writer (see next page, S III.); viz., the 
wars which should result in the death of Antiochus 
and the fall of his kingdom. All this, however, serves 
only as the introduction to the remarkable eschato- 
logical predictions in the twelfth chapter, in which 
the main purpose of the book is to be found. Sim- 
ilarly, in the dream recounted in II Esd. xi. and xii., 
the eagle, representing the Roman empire, is followed 
by the lion, which is the promised Messiah, who is to 
deliver the chosen people and establish an everlast- 
ing kingdom. The transition from history to pre- 
diction is seen in xii. 28, where the expected end of 
Domitian's reign—and with it the end of the world 
—is foretold. Stillanother example of the same kind 
is Sibyllines, iii. 608-628. Compare perhaps also As- 
sumptio Mosis, vii.-ix. In nearly all the writings 
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which are properly classed as apocaly ptic the escha- 
tological element is prominent. In fact, it was the 
growth of speculation regarding the age to come and 
the hope for the chosen people (see next page, S III.) 
which more than anything else occasioned the riseand 
influenced the development of this sort of literature. 

5. Still another characteristic of the Apocalypse is 
found in certain literary properties which are always 
present to some extent, and usually are quite prom- 
inent. The element of the mysterious, apparent in 
both the matter and the manner of the writing, is 
a marked feature in every typical Apocalypse. The 
literature of visions and dreams has its own tradi- 
tions, which are remarkably persistent; and this fact 
is unusually wellillustrated in the group of Jewish 
(or Jewish-Christian) writings under consideration. 
This apocalyptic quality appears most plainly.(«) 
in the use of fantastic imagery. The best illustration 
is furnished by the strange living creatures which 
figure in so many of the visions—“ beasts” in which 
the properties of men, animals, birds, reptiles, or 
purely imaginary beings are combined in a way that 
is startling and often grotesque. How characteristic 
a feature this is may be seen from the following list of 
the most noteworthy passages in which such crea- 
tures are introduced: Dan. vii. 1-8, viii. 3-12 (both 
passages of the greatest importance for the history of 
apocalyptic literature); Enoch, Ixxxv.-xc.; Slavonic 
Enoch, xii., xv. 1, xix. 6, xlii. 1, ete.; II Esd. xi. 
1-xii. 8, 11-82; Greek Apoc. of Bar. ii., tii.; Hebrew 
Testament, Naphtali's, iii.; Rev. iv. 6 e£ seq. (com- 
pare Apoc. of Bar. [Syr.] li. 11), ix. 7-10, 17-19, xiii. 
1-18, xvii. 9, 12; Hermas, * Vision," iv. 1. Certain 
mythical or semimythical beings which appear in 
the Old Testament are also made to play a part of 
increasing importance in these books. Thus “ Levi- 
athan” and “ Behemoth” (Enoch, Ix. 7, 8; II Esd. vi. 
49-52; Apoc. of Bar. xxix. 4); “Gog and Magog" 
(Sibyllines, iii. 819 e£ seg., 512 et seg.; compare 
Enoch, lvi. 5 e£ seqg.; Rev. xx. 8). As might be ex- 
pected, foreign mythologies are also occasionally 
laid under contribution (see below). 

The apocalyptic quality is seen again (0) in the 
frequent use of a mystifying symbolism. This is 
most strikingly illustrated in the well-known cases 
where gematria is employed for the sake of obscur- 
ing the writer's meaning; thus, the mysterious 
name *'T'axo," Assumptio Mosis, ix. 1; the “number 
of the beast," 666, Rev. xiii. 18; the number 888 
( Eycovc), Sibyllines, i. 326-830. Very similar to this is 
the frequent enigmatie prophecy of the length of 
time which must elapse before the events predicted 
come to pass; thus, the “time, times, and a half,” 


Dan. xii. 7; the “fifty-cight times” of Enoch, xc. 5, 


Assumptio Mosis, x. 11; the announcement of a cer- 
tain number of * wecks” or days (without specifying 
the starting-point), Dan. ix. 24 e£ seq., xii. 11, 12; 
Enoch xciii. 38-10; II Esd. xiv. 11, 12; Apoc. of Bar. 
xxvi.-xxviii.; Rev. xi. 8, xii. 6; compare Assumptio 
Mosis, vii. i. The same tendency is seen also in the 
employment of symbolical language in speaking of 
certain persons, things, or events; thus, the * horns" 
of Dan. vii., viii. ; Rev. xvii. e? seg. ; the “heads” and 
“wings” of II Esd. xi. e£ seq.; the seven seals, Rev. 
vi; trumpets, viii.; bowls, xvi. ; the dragon, Rev. xii. 
9-17, xx. 1-3; the eagle, Assumptio Mosis, x. 8; and 
so on. As typical examples of more elaborate alle- 
£ories—aside from those in Dan. vii, viii., II Esd. 
xi., xii., already referred to—may be mentioned: the 
vision of the bulls and the sheep, Enoch, Ixxxv. e£ 
seq.; the forest, the vine, the fountain, and the cedar, 
A poc. of Bar. xxxvi. et seg.; the bright and the black 
waters, bid. liii. et seq. ; the willow and its branches, 
Hermas, “ Similitudines, viii. 
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To this description of the literary peculiarities of 
the Jewish Apocalypse might be added that in its 
distinctly eschatological portions it exhibits with 
considerable uniformity the diction and symbolism 
of the classical Old Testament passages (see below). 
As this is true, however, in like degree of the bulk 
of late Jewish and early Christian eschatological 
literature, most of which is not apocalyptic in the 
proper sense of the word, it can hardly be treated as 
a characteristic on a par with those described above. 

§ III. Origin and Materials. The origin of the 
Jewish Apocalypse is to be sought chiefly in the 
natural development of certain well-defined tenden- 
cies in the national literature; possibly also in part, 
as some have thought, in the influence of foreign 
religious ideas and literary models. The earliest 
known example of a Jewish Apocalypse is the Book 
of Daniel (middle of the second century B.c.), with 
which book the distinct beginning of a new branch 
of literature is made (though some hold that a part 
of the Book of Enoch is anterior to Daniel). But the 
author of Dan. vii.-xii., though a pioneer and an 
originator in this department, could hardly be called 
the creator of the Jewish Apocalypse. Nearly every 
one of the characteristic features of his work is to 
be found well established in the earlier literature of 
his people. Furthermore, the subsequent composi- 
tions of this class were not wholly or even largely 
developed from the materials provided in this book. 
Like Daniel, and together with it, they were a char- 
acteristic product of the times(see below). The ex- 
tensive Enoch literature, which begins to make its 
appearance soon after this, is in itself a sufficient 
demonstration of the fact. It is evident that the 
materials for this sort of composition were at that 
time ready to hand. On the other side, the Book of 
Daniel certainly did determine, to a considerable ex- 
tent, how the existing materials should be used in 
the apocalyptic tradition and in the popular escha- 
tology. Its influence on both the religivus and the 
literary side was very great. 

The most nearly related precursor of the Jewish 
Apocalypse was the characteristically developed 
eschatological element in the later Hebrew proph- 


ecy. The Hebrew ideas concerning the last things 
were in many respects very similar to 
Late 


those which were held by the surround- 
Hebrew ing peoples; but the same fundamen- 
Prophets. tal beliefs which shaped the religious 
life of the nation, and determined the 
development of every other department of its re- 
ligious literature, showed themselves to be fully op- 
erative here also. It was the doctrine of the chosen 
people, especially, which was the controlling influ- 
ence in the growth of Hebrew and Jewish eschatol- 
ogy; and this is easily recognized also as the domi- 
nant idea in the Jewish Apocalypse. 

The hope for Israel cherished by the later proph- 
ets finds its completest and most exalted expression 
in Isa. x].-Ixvi., where the future of the nation is 
painted in vivid colors and on a magnificent scale: 
*Israel is the chosen people of the one God, who 
has plainly declared His purpose ever since the be- 
ginning. "Though itis now a despised race, trodden 
under foot, its glorious future is certain." As the 
horizon of the Jews gradually widened, and they 
saw more plainly their relative position among the 
nations of the earth, and the impossibility of gain- 
ing any lasting political supremacy, the belief in an 
age to come, in which righteousness and the true 
religion should hold undisputed possession, came 
more and more prominently into the foreground. 
In the Maccabean age, especially, under the stress 
of severe persecution, this belief, and the various 


doctrines connected with it, received a mighty im- 
pulse. Thus out of the hope nourished by “ Deutero- 
Isaiah” and his fellows (who are only less eloquent 
than he in giving voice to it) there grew of necessity 
the doctrine of * the world to come ” (ha-‘olam-ha-ba) ; 
the ever-present contrast between which and “this 
world” (ha-‘olam-hazeh) is one of the fundamentals 
of apocalyptic literature throughout its whole his- 
tory, though these particular forms of expression 
are late in appearing (see, however, Enoch, Ixxi. 15). 
'Thus, the purpose of the whole elaborate symbolism 
of Dan. vii. is to be found in the final antithesis be- 
tween the successive empires of this world and the 
“everlasting kingdom” of the saints of the Most 
High (verses 18, 27). Compare also especially II 
Esd. vii. 50, viii. 1. 

The more unlikely it seemed that Israel would 
ever be able to get the upper hand of the surround- 
ing nations, the stronger grew the feeling that the 
final triumph would be preceded by à complete 
overthrow of the existing order. The present age 
would come to a sudden end ; and a new age, ushered 
in by the *day of the Lord," would take its place. 

This “end” (Don MANN) would be 
«Day of announced by great portents, and con- 
the Lord." vulsions of nature, “signs” on the 
earth and in the heavens; and in speak- 
ing of these things, a phraseology highly figurative 
and mysterious became fixedin use. See, forexample, 
Isa. xxiv. e£ seg., xx xiv. 4, lxvi. 15; Zeph. i. 15; Zech. 
xiv.; Joel, iii. 3 et seg. [ii. 30 e£seg.], ctc.; and com- 
pare in the New Testament Matt. xxiv. 29, and the 
synoptic parallels. These ideas and images were a 
fruitful source of material for the apocalyptic wri- 
tings; compare, for example, Sibyl. iii. 796-807; II 
Esd. v. 1-12, vi. 20-28; Apoc. Bar. xxvii., liii., Ixx.; 
Enoch, xci.-xciii., c.; II Esd. [^5 Ezra”] xv. 5, 20, 
94—45; xvi. 18-89. 

Moreover, the day of Israel's triumph was to be 
a day of judgment on the Gentiles. The various 
phases of this idea made so prominent by the later 
prophets—a series of final bloody wars, in which the 
oppressors of Israel shall fall: “Gog and Magog” 
(Ezek. xxxviii. e seq.), the judgment and punish- 
ment of the nations by Jehovah (Zeph. iii. 8; Joel, iv. 


[333-J 2, 9 et seq-)——are elaborated in characteristic 
manner by the apocalyptic writers. The most stri- 
king example is the prediction in Dan. xi. 40-45 (see 
above, § IT. 4). 

The idea of a final triumph of God and His 
heavenly hosts over evil spirits also followed natu- 
rally, and kept pace with the development of the 
Jewishangelology. The“ guardian angels” of Dan. 
ix.-xii., and the punishment of the * fallen stars,” 
which occupies so much space in the Enoch litera- 
ture, are only elaborations of beliefs which had 
already received distinct expression; compare Isa. 
xxiv. 21 ef seq. (a most important passage), xxvii. 
1; Ps. Ixxxii.; Deut. xxxii. 8 (Greek); Job, xxxviii. 
7, ete. The appearance of the evil spirit “Azazel” 
in Lev. xvi. 8 et seg. is proof that the names of 
angels and demons were in common use before the 
days of Daniel and Enoch. 

But the eschatological teachings current among 
the Jews at the beginning of the second century 
B.C. were not concerned merely with the fate of the 
nations, and of the people Israel in particular. As 
the coming *day of the Lord? was looked upon as 
a time when wrongs were to be set right, it was 
natural—indeed necessary—that the expected judg- 
ment should also appear as the final triumph of the 
righteous over the wicked, even in Israel. Thus Mal. 
iii. 1-5, 18-18, 19-21 [iv. 1-3]; Zeph.1.12; Zech. xiii. 
8 et seg. Hence the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
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righteous Israelites—already formulated in Isa. xxvi. 
19 (as the context shows), xxv. 8—which assumed 
such importance in the hands of the 

Doctrine apocalyptic writers, beginning with 

of Resur- Dan. xii. 2and Enoch, xxii. In both 

rection. of these latter passages, the resurrec- 
tion of at least a part of the wicked 
among the Jews is also predicted; and the fact well 
illustrates the growing prominence of the individ- 
ual,as contrasted with the nation, in the type of 
theology which these writings represent. So, too, 
the picture of a hell of fire, in which those who 
have done wickedly shall burn, begins now to take 
à prominent place; e.g., Enoch, Ixiii. 10, xcix. 11, c. 
9, ciii. 7 e£ seg. Here, also, the Apocalypse was an- 
ticipated by the prophet, Isa. Ixvi. 24 (compare Isa. 
XXX. 88). 

On the literary side also, as well as on the side of 
theology, the Apocalypse was in the main a new 
adaptation and elaboration of recognized Jewish 
models, Hebrew literature had its “visions” and 
“dreams,” and the popular beliefs as to their im- 
portance were lke those commonly held among 
other ancient peoples. The influence of Gen. xl. 
et seq. on the author of the Book of Daniel is easily 
recognizable. The mysterious visions of Zechariah 
and Ezekiel contributed much to the traditional 
pattern of the later group of writings, with which 
they have so many affinities. The interesting pas- 
sage Gen. xv. 9-18 (compare verse 1) might almost 
be called a miniature Apocalypse; notice the way 
in which it is spoken of in II Esd. iii. 16; Apoc. Dar. 
iv. 4. Numerous other passages might be mentioned 
which in some respects mark the transition to the 
genuine Apocalypse, and may have served to some 
extent as models. Among these are the Balaam 
prophecies, Num. xxiv., and the many predictive 
passages in the Prophets in which the future course 
of history, the “day of the Lord,” or the Messianic 
age, are pictured in highly poetical and often mys- 
tifying language. With these, Vergil, “ Ecloga," iv. 
4-47, deserves to be compared. Some of the wri- 
tings commonly classed as apocalyptic, on the other 
hand, really belong to this same “transition” stage; 
for example, the principal part of the Sibyllines, 
and the Assumption of Moses, which are hardly 
more than specimens of supernatural predictive 
power, or clairvoyance. Even the second chapter 
of Daniel may be included here, for it has more 
affinities with the older literature (for example, the 
allegories of Ezekiel) than with chapter vii., in spite 
of its very similar contents. 

The marvelous “beasts” of the apocalypses (see 
& If. 5) also have their prototypes in the earlier liter- 
ature (compare the very simple representation in 

Isa. vi. 2 with Ezek. i. 5 et seq.) The 

Mytholog- frequent employment of mythological 
ical Crea- creatures and conceptions already fa- 
tures. miliar in the Old Testament has re- 
ceived notice above (S II. 5). It is to 

be observed also that the incorporation of this mythol- 
ogy into Jewish eschatology had already taken place; 
see especially Isa. xxvii.1: “In that day the Lord with 
his sore and great and strong sword shall punish Le- 
viathan the piercing serpent, and Leviathan the 
crooked serpent: and he shall slay the dragon that 
is in the sea.” Foreign mythological material not 
found in the Old Testament is also occasionally in- 
troduced. Thus, the “dragon with the seven heads” 
(Rev. xii) seems to have been derived from the 
Babylonian mythology (Gunkel, *Sehópfung und 
Chaos,” p. 361, note 2; Bousset, “ Offenbarung Johan- 
nis,” pp. 394, 898). The idea of the creation of the 
universe in the form of an egg, and the description of 


the process, in Slavonic Enoch, xxv., are plainly bor- 
rowed. Very close parallels are found in both the 
Hindu and the Egyptian cosmogonies. 

The question whether the origin of the Jewish 
Apocalypse was to any considerable extent due to 
foreign literary models is one that can not at present 
be answered with certainty. The second century 
B.C. was a time when considerable gains were made 
for the Jewish religion and literature through the 
influence of the surrounding nations. The possi- 
bility naturally suggests itself that this new adapta- 
tion of existing materials, and the fusion of them 
into so well defined a product, was due to an im- 
pulse received from without. Persian influence has 
generally been looked for first of all, both because 
of what is known of its contributions to Jewish the- 
ology at about this time, and also because of the 
distinctly Babylonian character of most of the myth- 
ological elements incorporated in thisliterature. But 
these Babylonian myths had undoubtedly been more 
or less widely current among the Jews for along 
time; with nearly all of them we know this to have 
been the case. Such mysterious and fantastic ele- 
ments as these are sure to be taken up, by a natural 
process, into the literature of the “hidden wisdom.” 
Furthermore, among the ideas which make their ap- 
pearance in the earlier apocalypses there is hardly 
anything distinctively Persian; nor, finally, do we 

know of any Persian writings of this 

Origin of nature which could have furnished the 

Jewish model. So faras literary parallels are 
Apocalypse. concerned, the hypothesis of a Greck 
or Egyptian source would have more 
in its favor. Some of the Greek (especially Orphic) 
eschatological compositions that were current at this 
time have much in common with the Jewish “ Enoch ? 
writings; see Dieterich,“ Nekyia,” 1898, pp.217 et seq. 
In the oldest strata of the Sibylline oracles passages 
of unmistakably heathen origin have been preserved, 
which present the exact counterpart of such writings 
as the Assumption of Moses. Another interesting 
parallel is afforded by a certain Egyptian demotic 
“chronicle,” written in the time of the Ptolemies, 
which is in fact a “ prophecy after the event” of dis- 
tinctly theological character, couched in mysterious 
language (Wachsmuth, * Einleitung in das Studium 
der Alten Geschichte," p. 357). Butin regard to these 
parallels, it must be said again that the evidence 
of any direct borrowing from Greek or Egyptian 
sources is wanting. The most probable theory of 
the origin of the Jewish Apocalypse would seem to 
be this, that it was a characteristic product of the 
national religious literature, directly produced and 
given shape by external conditions; namely, the ter- 
rible distress under Antiochus Epiphanes. Like 
other branches of Jewish literature in the Greek and 
Roman periods, it certainly assimilated, from the be- 
ginning, more or less foreign material; but inits cs- 
sential features it seems to have been truly Jewish in 
its origin, as it continued to be in its subsequent 
history. 

§ IV. Development and Influence. One of the 
most noticeable features in the history of this litera- 
ture is the constancy With which its own traditions 
are maintained. Phrascology, imagery, and modes 
of thought or interpretation are passed on from 
hand to hand. Numerous illustrations of this fact 
have already been given; see above, 8 II. 5. Among 
still other characteristic examples the following may 
be mentioned: the “seven heavens,” Testaments of 
the Patriarchs, Levi, iii.; Ascension of Isaiah, vii.—x. ; 
Slavonic Bookof Enoch, iii.-xx. ; Greek Apoc. Bar. ii.— 
xi. (in its original form, probably); the * seven angels,” 
Enoch, xx. (see Greek MSS.; Testament Patriarchs, 
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Levi, viii. ; Rev. viii.1, etc. ; compare Hermas, * Simil,” 
ix. 6, 12; the “watchers” (£ypfjyopor, pry), Dan. iv. 
14 (20 Masoretic text); Enoch, i. 5, xii. 2, etc.; Slav. 
Enoch, xviii. 8; Testament Naphtali, iii.; the great 
beasts which “came up outof the sea,” Dan. vii. 8; II 
Esd. xi. 1; Rev. xiii. 1; the traditional employment 
of such monsters to symbolize the heathen world- 
powers, successive rulers being represented by a se- 
ries of heads, horns, or wings, and so on. In point 
of theological teaching, also, there is to be observed 
the same noteworthy transmission of material (see the 
examplesin 8 IIL). Itis plain that the fixity of this 
“apocalyptic tradition” is due to the nature of the 
subject-matter. The writer of such visions of the fu- 
ture was obliged to deal tosome extent with definite 
things—persons, events, times, and places. Theend 
of the world, for example, could take place in but 
one way; and after the scene had once been described, 
a subsequent writer on this theme could not disre- 
gard or contradict the former description without 
throwing discredit upon hisown work. Inno other 
branch of literature is it so indispensable—and so easy 
—to have the support of tradition. It was this desire 
for authenticity, chiefly, that caused the most of these 
writings to be put forth under the names of former 
great men of Israel. Only in the case of the Chris- 
tian “Shepherd ” of Hermas does the author write in 
his own name. 

In spite of this uniformity of tradition, the books 
of this group exhibit very considerable diversity. 

In the development of Jewish apoca- 
Controlling lyptic literature two controlling mo- 
Motives. tives may be especially observed: in- 
terest in the future—especially the 
future of the true Israel—and interest in the secrets 
of the universe. The two oldest apocalypses that 
have been preserved—Daniel and Enoch—may serve 
to represent these two main divisions. The Book of 
Daniel is the most strongly patriotic of all the apoc- 
alypses. Very little attention is paid in it to the 
unseen world; no great interest in the current myth- 
ology is apparent; here alone among all the wri- 
tings of this class there is no reference to the ancient 
Hebrew history. The eschatology of the book—im- 
mensely important as it is, and strongly emphasized 
by the author himself—is crowded into the briefest 
possible space, vii. 18 e£ seg., 27, xii. 1-8. Angels 
are made prominent only for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the fact that God and His hosts are in direct 
control of all that has come upon the Jews. That 
to which everything else is subordinated is the pre- 
diction of the immediate future. The Jews are 
soon to be delivered from their oppressors, and the 
faithful will triumph forever. Another book, to be 
associated with Daniel in the above classification, 
but of a very different character, is II Esdras. In 
this another and most important line of develop- 
ment is exemplified. "Theological interests are in 
the foreground. Questions concerning the dealing 
of God with His people, and His ultimate purposes 
for them, are asked and answered. The doctrine of 
the Messiah is plainly set forth. In all these re- 
spects, the (Syriac) Apocalypse of Baruch is the 
counterpart of II Esdras. 

The Book of Enoch, representing the other main 
division of this literature, is chiefly concerned with 
the heavens above, and the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Interest in the future of Israel is by no 
means wanting, but it occupies a very subordinate 
place. Angels and demons, the heavenly bodies, the 
places and conditions of departed spirits, are among 
the subjects which receive most attention. The 
book is composite, consisting, in fact, of several 
independent books of different dates; its national 


I.--43 


apocalyptic portion belongs in time near the Book 
of Daniel. A number of apocalypses, generally of 
minor religious value, follow in this track. The 
most noteworthy example of degeneration along this 
line is furnished by the Greek Apocalypse Baruch. 

Both of these varieties of apocalyptic exercised 
a profound influence on the nation. Such doctrines, 
common to both of them, as those of the resurrec- 
tion, the millennium, and the Messianic kingdom, 
were soon given an assured place in the common 
belief. The elaborate mythology and occult science 
of the Enoch literature were inherited by the Jew- 
ish Midrash and the early Christian writings. As 
for the more distinctly patriotic apocalypses, espe- 
cially Daniel and II Esdras, there is abundant evi- 
dence that they gave in full measure what they 
were designed to give: encouragement, and a new 
religious impulse to the pious in Israel. For the de- 
tailed evidence of their great influence on the devel- 
opment of both Jewish and Christian theology, see 
the articles devoted to the separate books. 

The Jewish apocalyptic writings were not the 
property of any sect or school. Their point of view 
was in general that of Palestinian orthodoxy, of the 
type of which the Pharisees were the best represent- 
atives. Most of them, but probably not all, were 
written in Palestine. Most of them, but not all, 
were composed in the Hebrew language. It is a 
mistake to regard the writers as men of a pessimistic 
turn of mind, or to contrast them sharply, as a class, 
with the prophets. So far as religious teaching is 
concerned, it is not possible to draw any distinct 
line between prophecy and Apocalypse. The devel- 
opment in this regard was continuous, as some, at 
least, of the writers themselves felt; see the use of 
mpogyreia, Rev. i. 8, xxii. 7 et seg. The appearance 
of the successive apocalypses did not mark succes- 
sive periods of persecution, or unusual distress, as 
has sometimes been assumed. After the Book of 
Daniel, there is no evidence that any writing of this 
kind was called forth by the immediate circum- 
stances of the people. 

From the Jews this type of composition passed 
over to the Christians, who both wrote books of 
their own on this model, and still oftener appropri- 
ated existing Jewish books in their entirety or in- 
terpolated them. Theadditions to II Esdras (chaps. 
L, JL, xv., xvi; called also “5 Ezra") are perhaps 
the most striking illustration of the last-named pro- 
cess. Other examples will be mentioned below. 

$ V. The Jewish Apocalypses. The following 
isa list of the chief representatives of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic. As the several books are treated at length 
elsewhere, only the briefest description of them is 
given here, the aim being to present in each case 
such particulars as will best illustrate the history of 
the growth of this literature. 

1. Daniel. The latter part of this book (written 
probably 165 s.c.) is the oldest Jewish Apocalypse 
known to us. Chaps. i., iii.-vi. have little or none 
of the “apocalyptic” character. Fora characteriza- 
tion of chaps. vii.-xii., see above, 8 IV 

2. Enoch. Oldest portion written about 120 z.c.; 
the remainder within a period of perhaps fifty years. 
Original language was certainly Semitie, probably 
Hebrew. For the most part it is typically apocalyp- 
tic, and a mine of characteristic material; see 8 IV. 
Especially prominent features are angelology, secrets 
of the unseen world, explanation of natural phenom- 
ena, the history of the world, arranged in its succes- 
sive “periods,” and the Messianic kingdom. 

3. Slavonic Enoch (or Book of the Secrets of Enoch). 
Written probably in the former half of the first 
century of the common era. Original language 
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was probably Greek. General character like that of 
the older book, but much more influenced by Greek 
thought. It contains some philosophical speculation. 
There are marked Gnostic elements, especially in the 
very detailed account of the Creation. Noteworthy 
features: the seven heavens, the millennium, and 
the condition of souls after death. The book is Jew- 
ish throughout. Some writers have attempted, but 
without sufficient reason, to show that it contains 
Christian additions and interpolations. - 

4, Assumption of Moses. Written, probably in He- 
brew, at about the beginning of the common era. In 
form, not a vision or dream, but a prediction of the 
future history of Israel delivered to Joshua by Moses. 
The material which is more or less apocalyptic in 
character is contained in chaps. vii.-x., with which 
Dan. xi. 40-xii. 18 may be compared. The book as 
known to us is incomplete. 

5. II Esdras (also 4 Ezra)  'The Semitic (appar- 
ently Hebrew) original was composed about the 
year 90. In all respects a typical Apocalypse of the 
theological type, of which it is the best specimen. 
The instruction in hidden things here has to do 
chiefly with matters of religion and faith. Teach- 
ing by allegory is a prominent feature. The influ- 
ence of Daniel (referred to by name in xii. 11) is very 
noticeable, especially in the dream-visions, chaps. 
xi-xii. The “signs of the end,” v. 1-18, vi. 18-28. 
Messianic predictions, xii. 81 et seg.; xiii. 92 et seq.; 
51 et seg.; Niv. 9, etc. The general resurrection, and 
last judgment, vii, 80-35, Extended account of the 
condition of souls after death, vii. 78-98. The stand- 
point of the book throughout is that of Palestinian 
Judaism (contrast, e.g., the account of the Creation, 
vi. 88-54, with Slavonic Enoch, xxv.-xxx.), but the 
author is decidedly original, as well as orthodox. 
Chaps. i., ii, xv., xvi are a later addition, appar- 
ently of Christian origin (see ii. 42-48). 

6. Apocalypse of Baruch (preserved entire only in 
Syriac; hence sometimes termed the “Syriac Apoc. 
Bar.”). Beginning of the second century. Original 
language Hebrew or Aramaic. A series of visions, 
connected by narrative, hortatory, or sometimes 
highly rhetorical passages. In its general character, 
the book is the inferior counterpart of II Esdras, to 
which it also sustains a very close literary relation- 
ship, the correspondence extending even to the 
phraseology. The features mentioned above as char- 
acteristic of II Esdras are present here also. The 
appended letter (chaps. Ixxvii.-Ixxxvii.) contains 
nothing of an apocalyptic nature. 

7. Greek Apocalypse of Baruch. Greek text first pub- 
lished in 1897 ; an abridged Slavonic recension known 
since 1886. A work dating from the latter part of 
the second century. Originally Jewish, but now con- 
taining Christian additions. A good example of a 
degenerate Apocalypse of the Enoch type (see § IV.). 
Baruch is conducted by an angel through the five 
(originally seven?) heavens, and sees strange sights, 
the account of which is grotesque rather than im- 
pressive. Next to nothing is said about the future; 
and the religious element, usually so prominent in 
this literature, is almost wholy wanting. There is 
evident dependence on the Slavonic Enoch, as well 
as on the earlier Baruch literature. 

8. The Sibylline Oracles, Books IIL.-V. A Jewish 
adaptation and expansion of similar heathen “ ora- 
cles." The hypothesis of still further Christian ad- 
ditions is without sufficient ground. "The plainly 
Jewish portions date from 140 s.c. down to about 
80 of the present era. These Oracles lie quite out- 
side the course of the characteristic apocalyptic tra- 
dition; but furnish in part à good example of the 
nearly related class of prophetical-eschatological wri- 


tings (sec § IIL). Thus, in Book IIL, which con- 
tains the passages most nearly resembling the true 
Apocalypse: prediction of the successive kingdoms 
which are to bear rule over the Jews; the woes to 
come upon the various lands; the signs of the end 
of the world; the judgment day; the blessed age to 
come: lines 71-929, 167-198, 295-561, 608-623, 767- 
806. Similar passages in Book IV.: 40-48, 172-188. 
In Book V.: 155-161, 260 et seg., 344-385, 414-438, 
512-531. With all these, the familiar passages in 
Joel, Zech. xiv., Malachi, Isa. xxiv. et seg. should be 
compared. 

9, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Probably a 
work of the first century of the common era, origi- 
nally written in Hebrew. Chiefly haggadic Midrash, 
combined with some predictive prophecy. The only 
apocalyptic portions are in the Testaments of Levi 
and Naphtali. In Levi two visions are described: 
the seven heavens, ii.—v. ; the seven angels, viii. See 
also xviii., prediction of the Messianic age. In Naph- 
tali, v., vi. (Hebrew text, ii.-vi.), two dreams are 
narrated, which have something of the apocalyptic 
character. The whole book, in the form known to 
us, has been edited by Christian hands. | 

10. Life of Adam and Eve (or, in another recension, 
the Apocalypse of Moses). Original language probably 
Hebrew; date uncertain. It has received some Chris- 
tian additions. The book contains hardly anything 
apocalyptic in the narrower sense; sec, however, 
Apoc. Mosis, xiii. ; prediction of the resurrection and 
of the future bliss in paradise (compare Dan. xii. 1 
et seg.); and the fantastic visions in Apoc. Mosis, 
xxxiii.-xlii.; compare also Life of Adum and Evo, 
xxv.-xxviii. See ADAM, Book OF. 

The following also deserve mention: 

The Book of Jubilees. Sometimes classed with this 
literature, and in Syncellus (ed. Dindorf, i. 5) called 
the Apocalypse of Moses. It purports to have been 
given, through angels, to Moses on Mount Sinai, 
but in the character of its contents it is very far re- 
moved from being an Apocalypse. Ascension of Isaiah 
(also Vision of Isaiah). A brief Apocalypse, found 
combined with the older Jewish “Martyrdom of 
Isaiah,” of which it forms chaps. vi.-xi., and also 
existing separately. It is a Christian product, how- 
ever; the theory of a Jewish kernel is hardly tena- 
ble. Apocalypse of Abraham. A true Apocalypse, of the 
second century. Apparently Jewish, with Christian 
additions. Preserved only in a Slavonic version (ed. 
Bonwetsch, 1897). Apocalypses of Elias and Zephaniah. 
Coptic fragments, ed. Steindorff, 1899. Both prob- 
ably Jewish in origin, but worked over by Christian 
hands. The Apocalypses of Moses and Esdras published 
by Tischendorf, *Apocalypses Apocryph,” 1866, 
are Christian works. Apocalypse of Sedrachis, a late 
production, dependent on Tischendorf’s * Apoca- 
lypsis Esdre," and also upon II Esdras. Ed. by 
James, “Apocrypha Anecdota," 1893, pp. 127-137. 
Apocalypse of Adam is a Greek fragment described by 
James, l.c. 188-145. Testament of Abraham, and Tes- 
taments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are published, or 
translated in extract, by James and Barnes, * Texts 
and Studies," ii. 2, 1892. These all contain some 
apocalyptic material, perhaps Jewish. 

Fora partial account of some characteristic medie- 
val apocalypses, see Bousset, “ Antichrist ” (English 
trans.), pp. 72-78. Of the early Christian writings 
of this class, the most important for the history of 
Jewish apocalyptic literature are the New Testa- 
ment Revelations and the Shepherd of Hermas. See also 
APOCRYPHA, EscHaATOLOGY, and the literature on the 
several apocalypses. 
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Jüdische Apokalyptik, 1857; idem, Messias Judæorum, 1869 ; 
Smend, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1885,v. 222-250 ; Gunkel, Sehóp- 
fung und Chaos, 1895; Bousset, Der Antichrist, Eng. trans: 
by Keane, 1896 ; idem, Offenbarung Johannis, 1896, pp. 1-11, 
and the Excursuses, passim. ; Schürer, Gesch. iii. 1898, pp. 181 
et seq.; Milton S. Terry, Biblical Apocalyptics, New York, 
1898 ; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 1899, vi. 215- 
249; Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des 
Alten Testaments, 1899; R. H. Charles, Book of Enoch, 1893: 
idem, Secrets of Enoch, 1896; idem, Apocalypse of Baruch, 
TA idem, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology, 


C. C. T. 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, NEO- 
HEBRAIC: The Neo-Hebraic apocalyptic forms 
but one branch of Apocalyptic Literature, a species 
of literature exhibiting many ramifications, and rep- 
resented in a complex but unbroken chain, from 
the time of the Maccabean War down to the close of 
the Middle Ages. It is characteristic of Apocalyp- 
tic Literature from its very beginning that it did not 
remain confined to its native Palestine. It made its 
way almost immediately to Hellenistic Alexandria, 
where it appears in the Greek language under the 
mask of the heathen Sibyl and with othermytholog- 

ical embellishments. The same thing 

Growth occurred again when, at the rise of 

Out of the Christianity, the Church took over the 
Older. apocalyptic without change in essence 
or even in artistic form from the Syna- 
gogue, and made it her own—a fact admitted by all 
modern New Testament critics—and the apocalyptic 
writings, thereafter naturalized in the literatures 
of the Occident as of the Orient, may be traced 
through the centuries. Nor did this transplanting 
process take place only in apostolic times. In the 
course of its development the Christian apocalyptic 
drew freely from later Jewish sources, which, on 
the other hand, were often influenced directly or in- 
directly by the apocalyptic of the Church. Consid- 
ering this uninterrupted flux and reflux of Apoca- 
lyptic Literature during upward of a millennium and 
a half, it seems on the face of the matter improbable 
that the Neo-Hebraic apocalyptic should date no 
farther back than the middle of the eighth century, 
as Zunz (compare “L. G.” pp. 603 et seg. ; “Q. V.” 
295, ix. 417 et seg.) and Gritz (“ Gesch.” v. 441; 
* Monatsschrift," viii. 67 e£ seg., 108 et seq., 140 et 
seq., ix. 60 et seq.) maintained, and still more improb- 
able, that it should exhibit, as these scholars be- 
leved, an entirely new character and trend of 
thought, the resultant of the specific influences and 
tendencies operating in medieval times. Theapoca- 
lyptic research and discoveries of the last few dec- 
ades have proved, indeed, that quite opposite con- 
clusions as to date and character must be drawn. It 
has been shown ever more convincingly, that the 
characteristic feature of Apocalyptic Literature is 
constancy in ideas, the same set of thoughts being 
handed down from generation to generation without 
undergoing any material modification. It has been 
pointed out further, that the intricate connection 
among the different apocalypses, where direct liter- 
ary influence is frequently out of the question, can 
be explained only by the assumption of an apocalyp- 
tic tradition, transmitted orally as an esoteric doc- 
trine. In the same way as Christianity created no 
new and characteristic apocalyptic expectations, so 
a later age adopted its apocalyptic material ready 
for use from the past; the Middle Ages did not create 
norinventin this province, they merely worked over 
the materiai handed down to them, putting merely 
anew stamp on the old coin; their task was, on the 
one hand, to apply the old hopes and promises to the 
present, and, on the other, to interpret the present 
according to these hopes. In the case of the Neo- 
Hebraic apocalyptic it was precisely the same. 


The nature and object of the Neo-Hebraic are the 
same as those of the older apocalyptic. The great 
question in it, too, is, how and when will the period 
of Messianic glory be realized: anatural question in 
postexilic times, in the face of the unfulfilled prom- 
ises of the Prophets. The answer—identical with 
that given in Daniel and the succeeding apocaly pses 
—lay in the dualistic conception of two worlds: a 


present world (nmn noy), corrupt by reason of the 
evil powers inherent in it; and a future ideal world 


(Nan pow)—a conception of things due, in part at 
least, to foreign influences. The logical consequence 
of this dualistic belief was (1) that God's plan of sal- 
vation can be realized only after all the evil powers 
—the host of Satan and the heathen subject to them, 
together with the world itself—shall have been an- 
nihilated, and (2) that the future world, with all 
its blessings preexisting from eternity in heaven, 
shall then, at the end of time, descend thence and 
replace the old world, having the perfect, glorious 
New Jerusalem for its center. In the Neo-Hebrew, 
as in the older Apocalyptic Literature, the eschato- 
logical drama is enacted not in one era, but in two: 
the temporary Messianic interim, and the everlasting 
kingdom of heavenly bliss—the latter offset by the 
everlasting torments of hell in store for the wicked. 

In general tone and coloring the older apocalypse 
served as model for the Neo-Hebrew. It shows 
the same particularism and narrow nationalism that 
predominate in the later, according to which the 
kingdom of God means salvation for faithful Israel 
alone, but for the unrepentant heathen world damna- 
tion. Similarly the Christian apocalyptic grants 
future bliss only to the faithful adherents of the 
Church. In like manner, the gross sensuousness in 
the detailed description of the Joys of the Messianic 
and supramundane world is quite common in the 
older apocalyptic. So also is the fact that besides the 
revelations regarding the end of time, and the occur- 
rences in that period, there are not infrequently other 
revelations concerning supernatural subjects—for 
example, heaven, hell, and paradise, the mysteries 
of the Creation, the course of the universe, angels, 
and the whole world of spirits, even God Himself— 
and in these revelations, the fantasy in the older 
apocalyptic is quite as unrestrained 
and extravagant as that in the later. 
Similarly, the one-sided emphasis laid 
in the Neo-Hebraic apocalyptic upon 
the ideal way in which the Torah is to be fostered 
in the future world, and on the pouring out of the 
Holy Spirit over all men, is in conformity with the ` 
spirit of the older apocalyptic; in fact, is in accord 
with the whole development of the religious life and 
thought of the Jews from the time of the Maccabees, 
according to which the Torah is not only the crea- 
tive, preservative principle, which existed ages be- 
fore the creation of the world as the essence of God’s 
consciousness, but is also the sum and center of 
God's design with man (compare Sirach, xxiv. ; 
Baruch, iii. 14 toiv.1; Enoch, xlviii. 1; Sibylline, iii. 
191 et seq., 769 et seq., 787; Abot, vi. 10; Pes. 54a; 
Zeb. 116a; Mekilta, 685—ed. Weiss; B. B. 75a; 
Pesik. 107a—ed. Buber—etc.). Schürer's remark is 
to the point, that fulfilment of the Law and hope 
of future glory were the two poles around which 
the whole religious life of later Judaism revolved 
(* Gesch." 83d ed., ii. 466 et seg.). This also accounts 
for the fact that the apocalypses repeatedly contain 
legal instruction and exposition of the Law besides 
the revelation of the future and other supernatural 
mysteries; see Book of Jubilees and Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs for the older literature, and 
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the “ Alphabets of R. ‘Akiba ” and “Otot” or “ Mil- 

hamot Melek ha-Mashiah ” for the Neo-Hebrew. 
Finally, the Neo-Hebrew apocalypses likewise 
show all the external characteristics of the older. 
Like these, they claim to be revelations made through 
the medium of angels, and their authors conceal 
their real identity by pseudonyms, borrowing for 
this purpose the names of celebrated holy men of 
the past—hence the name Pseudepigrapha for the 
apocalyptic writings. The authors skilfully add 
plausibility to the claim that their writings are an- 
cient prophecies, by making a review of contempo- 
rary, and frequently also of past, his- 


External tory, in the guise of a vision of the 
Charac- future. Inthis way every apocalypse 
teristics. contains the key to the date of its ori- 


gin, this date coinciding with that 
period at which such “prophecy after the event” 
breaks off, and the real prophecy of the future be- 
gins, the prediction of the immediate approach of 
judgment for the wicked and of salvation for the 
good. This pious deception on the part of the wri- 
ters was for the purpose of awakening in the hearts 
of their readers, who were living in a period of 
gloom and bitter trial, that belief in the blissful fu- 
ture promised them, which filled their own souls. For 
in times of oppression and persecution the apocalypse 
was essentially the literary medium through which 
the minds of the faithful were appealed to, and it 
could attain such power only through an alleged 
sanctity as an ancient revelation. 

This leads to the corollary that every age of great 
political agitation had its apocalypses, and that it 
would seem impossible that all productive activity 
in this sphere should have lain utterly dormant dur- 
ing the Talmudic period. The oldest apocalyptic 
monument, the Book of Daniel, is the direct fruit 
of the fanatical religious persecution exercised by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (see APOCALYPSE). When the 
Jews came into conflict with the Roman empire, a 
conflict lasting for two centuries, every phase of this 
varying drama was accompanied by apocalypses, 
from the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey to the 
despotic rule of Antony and Cleopatra in Egypt, and 
down to the last desperate struggle and bloody per- 
secution under Hadrian. In like manner, as will be 
mentioned, there are apocalypses contemporaneous 
with the great political vicissitudes of the Sassanian 
period (997-642). Butapart from independent apoca- 
lypses themselves, the Talmud contains much apoc- 

alyptic matter that not only attests 
In the Tal- the interest with which the Jews fol- 
mudic Age. lowed the wars against Rome waged 

by Sapor I. (died 271) and Sapor II. 
(died 379), believing that these wars were the un- 
mistakable signs of the imminence of God’s king- 
dom, but proves also beyond doubt that apocalyptic 
writing flourished no less in Talmudic than in post- 
Talmudic times. For example, a passage in Yoma, 
10a, for which Joshua b. Levi, a contemporary of 
Sapor I., is mentioned as the authority, shows how, 
in the face of the victorious wars of Sapor I. against 
Rome, the prophecy contained in Dan. viii. (about 
the war between the Medo-Persian and the Grecian 
kingdoms) was believed to refer to Sapor's wars with 
Rome. Todetermine the ultimate issue of these wars, 
an old and familiar apocalyptic tradition was there 
cited, according to which, before the advent of the 
Messiah, Rome, the fourth and last world-monarchy, 
would extend her godless dominion over the whole 
world for the space of nine months. Similarly, in 
Shebu. 6b there is a passage dating from the time of 
Sapor II.’s wars with Rome, in which the statement 
in Dan. vii. 98 about the fourth world-monarchy is 


quoted to show conclusively that no other outcome 
is possible than that Rome should triumph over Per- 
sia. In Sanh. 974-985 there are preserved a number of 
apocalyptic calculations of those times; also, among 
other things, excerpts from revelations which the 
above-mentioned R. Joshua b. Levi—who also fig- 
ures as the author of an apocalypse (see below)—was 
supposed to have received from the mouth of the 
prophet Elijah as well as from the very Messiah 
himself. 

The entire Apocalyptic Literature is of great his- 
torical value. Toward the close of antiquity and 
through the Middle Ages it exercised extensive and 
permanent influence on the thought of the times. It 
reflects the hopesand fears which swayed the masses 
for over fifteen hundred years, and reflects them 
more directly than any other class of contemporary 
literature. All the strange erratic thoughts—which 
seem now but the outgrowth of a morbid fantasy, so 
grotesque and unmeaning do they appear—were once 
full of life and keen significance, and had the power 

to move the readers to the depths of 
Historical theirbeing. The uneasiness and solici- 
Value. tude about theapproaching end of the 
world, which were of constant recur- 
rence during the Middle Ages, were nothing more 
than the impression made by the threats and promises 
of the apocalypses upon minds already susceptible 
and excited by external events. Andin the history of 
the Jews in particular, the apocalypse was one of the 
most telling factors, contributing, as it did in such 
large measure, to determine the unique course of its 
development until long after the close of the Middle 
Ages. The courage and persistency in their belief 
which the Jews have shown from the time of the Mac- 
cabees down to modern times, their indomitable 
hope under persecution, their scorn of death, were 
all nourished by the Apocalyptic Literature. The 
darker their present grew, the more desperate their 
condition in the later medieval period, the more 
eagerly did their minds turn to the comfort of- 
fered by the apocalyptic promises which predicted 
the end of their suffering and the dawn of their 
delivery. 

The following outlines of the separate apocaly pses 
will illustrate the characteristics of the Neo-Hebrew 
apocalyptic. Only certain general points, however, 
are treated here, as the preliminary investigation, 
upon which any exhaustive treatment would have to 
be based, has not yet been made in this branch of 
Apocalyptic Literature. 

1. Book of Enoch (Hanok), qn 15D: Even 
up to the present day this book has been confounded 
with * Pirke Hekalot,” also said to have been written 
by R. Ishmael, and hence has been called erroneously 


mb» wap. That the “Book of Enoch” is the 
original title is established by a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, and by the fact that the apoca- 
lypse is quoted under that name in the older medie- 
val literature. There are two editions of this book, 
one by Jellinek, bearing the title N^p51 pibon "2D 
n apd ja nm (“Bet ha-Midrash,” 1878, v. 170- 
190), giving the text of the Munich Codex, No. 40, f. 
1912-139 (not f. 94-102, as there described by Jeli- 
nek). "Theotherappeared under the title moon 2D 
buss 2 oNVIDU" ^ N3nno (printed together with 
a prayer attributed to R. Ishmael), in 

Book of  Lemberg, 1864, and was reprinted in 
Enoch. Warsaw, 1875. According to the title- 
page, the latter gives the text of a very 

old manuscript, and in many cases has better read- 
ings than Jellinek'sedition. An unedited manuscript 
of this apocalypse is in the Bodleian Library (Op- 
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penheimer, 556, old number 1061), and bears the title 


by yn Dwypu" "b Jn DD (see Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1656, 2; Steinschneider, “ Cat. 
Bodl.” pp. 582 et seq.) Both the printed editions 
are incomplete, but fortunately they supplement 
each other. 

After chapter xvi. of Jellinek's edition six chap- 
ters are missing. The Lemberg edition breaks off 
suddenly in the middle of the apocalypse, what fol- 
lows belonging to “Hekalot Rabbati” with the ex- 
ception of the “addition” (mbpyn) in chapter xxix., 
which is taken probably from one of the recensions 
of the Alphabet-Midrash of R. Akiba (see below). 
The number of chapters in Jellinek is forty-two, 
which, with the six missing chapters (supplied by 
the Lemberg edition) makes forty-eight, and this is 
also the number which, according to Neubauer, is 
contained in the Bodleian manuscript. 

This apocalypse is quoted very often in the rab- 
binical literature of the Middle Ages, particularly in 
the cabalistic branch. In the ZOHAR it is even twice 
called “Sefer Razin de Hanok” (“The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch”) (at the beginning of section Teg- 
awweh, i. f. 800, ed. Amst.; for other passages in 
the Zohar in which the book is quoted, see Zunz, 
* Etwas über Rabbinische Literatur," p. 13)  Ex- 
cerpts of chaps. i. to xvi. are contained in the 
manuscript works of Eleazar of Worms (Cod. Mu- 
nich, 81) *with many better readings" than in Jel- 
linek (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." xiv. 32 e£ seq.). 
A new critical edition is much to be desired, and in 
connection with the preparation of such, it would 
be necessary to determine to what extent the quota- 
tions from the Book of Enoch in the rabbinical 
literature of the Middle Ages belong to the present 
book, or are taken from other books of Enoch. 
There are, for example, lengthy quotations from the 
Book of Enoch in the manuscript work, “ Mishkan 
ha-‘Edut” of Moses de Leon, which are not in the 
book under consideration (given by Jellinek, “B. 
H.” ji. 91, iii. 195 e£ seq., and variants by Steinschnei- 
der, * Hebr. Bibl.” iv. 152 e£ seq.). 

'This book is an interesting specimen of the apoc- 
alypse, and illustrates strikingly many of the char- 
acteristics of the literature to which it belongs. It 
shows an intimate dependence upon the * Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch” discovered some years ago in a 
Slavonic translation. A brief synopsis of the book 
will best show the metamorphosis which the old 
pseudepigraphic writing underwent, and what new 
elements from other apocalypses were added in the 
process; it willalso show that there is justification for 
considering it a genuine apocalypse and treating it 
altogether apart from the “ Hekalot” literature. 

The book opens with the verse Gen. v. 24 con- 
cerning Enoch's godly life. R. Ishmael narrates 
how he ascended into heaven to see the MERKABAH, 
and how, after he had passed through six heavenly 
halls, METATRON came to meet him at the entrance 
to the seventh, and conducted him inside, leading 
him straight before the celestial chariot into the 
presence of God (compare “Secrets of Enoch," xxi. 
90-5). At the sight of the heavenly hosts Ishmael 
fell unconscious; but God motioned them back and 
Metatron restored Ishmael to consciousness. Ish- 
mael then proclaimed the glory of the Lord, and all 
the angels joined him. In chap. ii. Metatron con- 
quers the objection of the angels to Ishmael’s ap- 
proach to God's throne. In chaps. iii.-v. and vii.- 
xvi. Metatron relates to Ishmael that he is Enoch 
b. Jared, and that at the time of the Deluge 
God had him translated to heaven, by his angel 
' Anpi'el, in a chariot of fire, that there he might 
bear eternal witness against his sinful contempo- 
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raries. Further, that God, overcoming the protests 
of the heavenly hosts, transfigured him with the rays 
of heavenly glory and made him as one of them- 
selves, in order that he might serve before His 
throne as one of the highest angel-princes (compare 
“Secrets of Enoch," xxii. 60-10); that first, however, 
the Angel of Wisdom, at God's command, had in- 
structed him in all wisdom and knowledge (com- 
pare čb. xxii. 11, 12 and xxiii)and had imparted 
to him all the mysteries of creation, of heaven and 
earth, of past and future things, and of the world 
to come (compare 25. xxiv.-xxxiii. 2. In chap. vi. 
Metatron tells Ishmael that, after Adam was driven 
out of paradise, God abode under the tree of life, 
and the angels and heavenly hosts descended to the 
earth in many divisions. Adam and his generation, 
sitting at the entrance to paradise, beheld the heav- 
enly glory until, in the time of Enoch, ‘Aza and 
‘Azael led men to idolatry (compare 7). xxxi. 2, 
where it is said, however, that at the time Adam 
dwelt in paradise “God made the heavens open 
to him that he might behold the angels,” etc., and 
the following words, the meaning of which is ob- 
scure, occur: “and he was constantly in paradise”). 

Chaps. xvili.-xxii. (not in Jellinek's edition) de- 
scribe the seven heavens with their hosts of angels, 
and the courses of the sun, moon, and stars, dwell- 
ing with special minuteness on the highest heaven 
and its hosts. This account is an interesting mix- 
ture of the description of the seven heavens con- 
tained in “ Ascensio Isai: " and of that given in the 
* Secrets of Enoch." As in the former, the seven 
heavens are represented as being inhabited by angels, 
and as increasing in glory in each successive heaven; 

and they are described in the descend- 
Contents of ing order. And just as recension À of 
«c Enoch.” “Secrets of Enoch ” mentions, besides 
the seven heavens, an eighth (muzalot) 
and a ninth (kuchavim) and above them all a tenth 
(‘arabot), the seat of God's glory, so this book has a 
separate heaven for the sun and moon, together with 
the stations of the moon (mazzalot), another for the 
stars (kokabém)—with the difference, however, that 
these two are under the seven heavens—and a highest 
heaven over them all, called here also ‘arabot, the 
abode of God and of the highest angelic hosts. 

In chap. xxiii. Metatron describes to Ishmael the 
winds issuing from the cherubim of the heavenly 
chariot, and tells how these, after traversing the 
universe, enter paradise to waft the fragrant odors 
and exquisite perfumes there unto the pious and 
just, for whom paradise and the tree of Jife are 
prepared as an eternal inheritance (compare “Secrets 
of Enoch," ix. and the somewhat obscure passage in 
viii. 5d-6). In chaps. xxiv.-xxvi. Enoch (Metatron) 
gives Ishmael a description of the chariot and of 
the many-eyed, radiant, God-praising OFranim and 
SERAPHIM (compare 7), xx. 1, xxi. 1), the latter of 
which burn the accusations against Israel, which 
Satan, in conspiracy with the guardian angel of 
Rome and the guardian angel of Persia, continually 
sends in. In chap. xxvii. he describes the arch- 
angel Radveri'el, the heavenly registrar and keeper of 
the archives (compare 7), xxii. 11 et seq.); in xxviii.- 
xxix., the *Irin and Kaddishin," who daily sit in 
judgment with God; in xxx.-xxxiv., the judgment 
itself; in xxxv.-xl. he tells how the heavenly hosts 
pass into the presence of God to praise and glorify 
Him with the song, ^ Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord 
Zebaot!” and how, at that, the Ofanim, Cheru- 
bim, Hayyot, and Seraphim standing around the 
throne prostrate themselves in adoration, respond- 
ing with, ^Praised be the glory of His Kingdom 
forever!" (compare 7). xx. 8b-xxi. 1). 
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In chaps. xli.-xlvii. Enoch (Metatron) reveals to 
Ishmael the mysteries of creation, and shows him 
the repositories of the rain, snow, hail, thunder, and 
lightning: the courses of the stars; the spirits of 
those angels who were punished because they did 
not give praise to God at the right time, and whose 
bodies were turned to great fiery mountains (in stri- 
king analogy to Ethiopic Enoch, xviii. 11-16, xx1.); 
the souls of the righteous departed, who hover 
around God’s throne in the form of birds, and the 
souls of the righteous yet unborn; the places of pun- 
ishment and the tortures of the wicked in hell (com- 
pare “Secrets of Enoch,” x.).. Then Ishmael sees 
how the souls of the Patriarchs and of all the right- 
cous ascend out of their graves to heaven, beseech- 
ing God to deliver His people Israel from their 
bondage among the heathen. God answers them 
that the sins of the wicked hold back the delivery 
of His people and the realization of His kingdom. 
While the Patriarchs are weeping at this declaration, 
Michael. Israel’s guardian angel, intervenes, plead- 
ing for Israel's delivery. Thereupon Metatron lets 
Ishmael survey all past and future ages from Adam 
to the end of time: he sees Messiah b. Joseph and 
his age, and Messiah b. David and his age, together 
with the wars of Gog and Magog and the other 
events of the Messianic era. Inthe concluding chap- 
ter (xlviii.), Metatron shows Ishmael the glorious 
future Jerusalem, where the souls of the rightcous 
stand praying for its advent upon earth. At the 
same moment God’s right hand pours forth five 
streams of tears which, falling into the ocean, cause 
the world to shake; and God avers, that, although 
there is no righteous man upon earth whose inter- 
cession could bring about Israel's delivery, yet He 
will save them for His own sake, for the sake of His 
justice and His own goodness. God prepares Him- 
self to reveal His mighty power to the heathen; 
whereupon Israel will be immediately delivered and 
the Messiah will appear to them, in order to conduct 
them to Jerusalem, where they, to the exclusion of 
the tyrannical heathen, will share his kingdom, and 
God will be king over the whole earth. 

Apart from the fact that R. Ishmael, of the period 
of the Hadrianic persecution, figures as the author, 
and from the allusion in the last chapter to the de- 
struction of the Temple (through which data th 
earliest date possible is fixed), there are no definite 
references to historical events and conditions from 
which the date of the composition of the “ Book of 

| Enoch" could be more exactly deter- 


Date of mined. There is, however, a passage 
Composi- in Talmud Berakot about R. Ishmael 
tion. which naturally suggests itself in this 


connection, and which admits of the 
adoption of at least a latest possible date. The pas- 
sage (Ta) reads: 


** R. Ishmael b. Elisha related: * Once I entered into the inmost 
sanctuary to offer incense; there I saw Akatriel Yah YHWH 
Zebaot sitting upon the high and exalted throne of mercy, and 
Hesaid to me: * Ishmael, My son, bless Me! ” Thereupon I spoke: 
* May it please Thee that Thy mercy conquer Thy anger and 
that Thy mercy gush forth as is the way of mercy; mayest Thou 
deal with Thy children according to Thy mercy, and requite 
them, though contrary to the rules of the rigid law [compare the 
version of MS. Munich].? ? 


Compare also the passage immediately preceding: 
“What does God pray? Raba says, ‘May My mercy 
conquer My anger, and may My mercy gush forth 
as is the way of mercy, and may I deal with My 
children according to My mercy, and requite them, 
though contrary to the rigid rules of the Law.'? The 
parallelisobvious. The passages quoted compel the 
conclusion that the Hebrew Book of Enoch can not 


have been written later than the time of the com- 
pletion of the Babylonian Talmud. 

2. An apocaly ptic fragment, in which R. Ishmael 
likewise figures as the author, is preserved in the 
* Siddur" of R. Amram Gaon (of the second half of 
the ninth century), 35, 120-18«. It is also contained 
in one of the recensions of the * Legend of the Ten 
Martyrs" (Jellinek, in “B. H.” vi. 19-80), where, 
however, it does not fitin naturally, and is, therefore, 
to be considered as a later insertion. Gerson b. 
Asher Scarmela first printed it in “ Yihus ha-Zad- 
dikim,” which appeared in Mantua in 1561, but 
with additions at the beginning and at the end, 
which additions in different versions are all to be 
found in the various recensions of the * Legend of 
the Ten Martyrs," and are contained in part also 
in chaps. iv.-v. of the “Hekalot Rabbati.” These 
portions bear evidence of being later additions in 
the fact that the last of those at the end treats of 
the preparations which, in the legend, preceded Ish- 
mael’s ascension, but which, in the context here, 
would seem to be events following his return from 
heaven. On account of the relationship of these ad- 
ditions to chaps. iv.-v. of the “Hekalot Rabbati,” 
Jellinek published them together with the fragment 
as ^ Hekalot-Zusiitze ” in “ B. H.” v. 167-169. Gaster 
gives a translation of the fragment in the “Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society," 1893, pp. 609 e seq. 

In this fragment R. Ishmael relates that Ssngir, 
one of the chief angels, revealed to him the suffer- 
ings reserved for Israel; and when he expressed 
wonder that Israel could ever endure these, the angel 
showed him still greater sufferings in store—cap- 
tivity, famine, and pillage. As Ishmael and the 
angel parted, the former heard a voice proclaiming 
in Aramaic: 

" The sanctuary will be destroyed, the Temple burned down, 
and the royal palace made desolate; the king's sons will be 
killed, his wife widowed, and youths and maidens dragged away 
as booty; the altar will be profaned and the table for the show- 
bread be carried off by the enemy ; Jerusalem will be turned 
into a wilderness, and the land of Israel will become a picture 
of desolation.” i 

Upon this announcement Ishmael fell to the ground 
unconscious, but was restored by another of the chief 
angels, of whom he then asked if there were no rem- 
edy for Israel. For answer the angel led him to the 
place where salvation and comfort were prepared; 
and Ishmael saw there groups of angels weaving 
garments of salvation for the righteous of the fu- 
ture world, and making magnificent crowns out of 
precious stones and pearls, perfumed with nectar and 
all sorts of fragrant odors, one of which crowns was 
of especial brilliance. The angel informed Ishmael 
that the crowns were intended for Israel, the espe- 
cially magnificent one being for King David. Amid 
the roar of the motion of the heavens with their ar- 
mies of stars, and all the hosts of angels, and amid the 
sound of a great mysterious rustling which pro- 
ceeded from paradise, Ishmael heard: “YHWH 
reigns forever: thy God, O Zion, to all generations! 
Halleluiah!” Ishmael then saw David, king of 
Israel, approach, followed by all the kings of his 
dynasty, each one with a crown on his head; David's 
crown outshining all the others, its brilliance radia- 
ting to theends of the earth. David went up to the 
heavenly Temple, placed himself upon the throne of 
fire prepared for him near God's throne, and pre- 
sented his homage to God in hymns of praise, pro- 
claiming the eternal duration of His kingdom. Met- 
atron with his angel-hosts, heaven and earth, and, 
last of all, the kings of the house of David, joined 
in the shout of praise: ^YHWH will be king over 
the whole earth; on that day YHWH will be One 
and His name One!" 
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The Messianic doctrine in this fragment, in which 
David figures as the Messiah, is unique, not only 
as far as the Neo-Hebrew, but as far as apocalyptic 
in general is concerned. It compels the conclusion 
that this fragment is distinct from the “Book of 
Enoch ” (treated above) as the work of an altogether 
different author. Further, it indicates a very early 
origin, which is fully confirmed by the “prophecy 
after the event”; the Ishmael in this apocalypse too 
can only be the rabbi Ishmael, extolled in legend asa 
martyr of the Hadrianic persecution. Hence the 
date of composition must fall after the destruction 
of the Temple; and the only event which can come 
into consideration as making such a prophecy com- 
prehensible is the disastrous termination of the reign 
of Bar Kokba. At that juncture the conditions and 
events furnished a basis for the “ prophecy after the 
event” contained in the apocalypse under consider- 
ation: that the Temple would be profaned and 
destroyed, the royal palace demolished, Jerusalem 
turned into a desert, and the whole land of Israel 
rendered desolate. Indeed the fragment reads as if 
it were written under the immediate impression of 
the Hadrianic persecution. It seems plausible that 
this book was the intermediary through which the 
peculiar metamorphosis of the “Secrets of Enoch,” 
into the Neo-Hebrew Book of Enoch, was accom- 
plished. 

3. The Ascension of Moses: The Latin ver- 
sion of “The Assumption of Moses,” which is pre- 
served only as a fragment, must certainly have 
contained, in its missing part, an account of the death 
of Moses and of the dispute between the archangel 
Michael and Satan (or the angel of death) over the 
dead body. Among the Neo-Hebrew apocalypses 
there is an “Ascension of Moses,” as well as a frag- 
ment which, besides revealing the future, tells of 
the death of Moses and of the dispute that ensued 
after his death. This apocalypse was published for 
the first time in Salonica in 1727, under the title 


nw» pow: and: has been printed several times 
since (in Amsterdam, 1754; Warsaw, 1849, etc.). It 
was translated by Gaster (Le. pp. 572-588) under 
the title “The Revelation of Moses." An Arabic 
translation also exists in the Karaite manuscript, 
written in 1828, discovered by Tischendorf in the 
library of the University of Leipsic (Codex Tisch- 
endorf, xliv.), and described by him in “Anecdota 
Sacra et Profana," p. 74, and by Jellinek in * Monats- 
schrift," ii. 245, 860 et seq., and “B. H.” ii. 9 et seq., 
19. This Arabic version has a longer introduction, 
and varies somewhat in the text from our version. 
The contents of the book, according to Gaster's 
translation, are thus summarized. For the modesty 
displayed by Moses when summoned to appear be- 
fore Pharaoh to demand the liberation of the Israel- 
ites, God commands Motatron (Enoch) to allow 
Moses to ascend into heaven. After 

Ascension Metatron has transformed Moses' body 
of Moses. into a fiery figure like unto that of the 

angels, he leads him up through the 

seven heavens. Inthe first heaven Moses sees waters 
“standing in line,” and windows to let in and out all 
the things pertaining to human life and its needs. 
In the second heaven he sees the angels who control 
the clouds, the wind, and the rain; in the third, the 
angels placed over vegetation; in the fourth, those 
over the earth, sun, moon, stars, planets, and spheres; 
in the fifth, angels half of fire and half of snow; in 
the sixth, the “Irin and Kaddishin "; in the seventh, 
‘Ayabot, he sees first theangels “ Wrath and Anger,” 
then the angel of death, then the hayyot standing 
before God, and finally an angel engaged in teach- 
ing the souls which were created by God at the time 


of the Creation and placed in paradise. (At this 
point occur two passages of later interpolation, one 
from Pes. 54a-5, treating of Nebuchadnezzar’s pre- 
sumptuous desire “ to ascend the heights of the cloud 
and to be like the Most High” [Isa. xiv. 14], and the 
other from.the Zohar, intended to show that Moses 
really ascended to heaven.) 

God then tells Moses that He will confer on him 
the further privilege of seeing hell and paradise, 
and, at God’s command, the angel Gabriel conducts 
Moses to hell. There he sees the manifold torments 
and punishments of the different classes of sinners, 
those who were envious of their fellow men and 
bore false witness against them; women who exposed 
their charms to young men; sinners who committed 
adultery, theft, and murder; those who perjured 
themselves: those who desecrated the Sabbath, de- 
spised the learned, and persecuted orphans; those 
who committed sodomy and idolatry, or cursed their 
parents; those who took bribes, put their fellow 
men to shame, delivered up their brother-Israelite to 
the Gentile, and denied the oral law; those that ate 
all kinds of forbidden food; usurers; apostates, and 
blasphemers; those who wrote the ineffable name 
of God, and those who ate on Yom Kippur. Gabriel 
then leads Moses into paradise. Here he sees first 
the guardian angel of paradise, sitting 
under the tree of life, who shows him 
the several costly thrones erected in 
paradise, each surrounded by seventy 
angels—the thrones for the Patriarchs, for the 
scholars who studied the Law day and night for the 
sake of heaven; for the pious men, for the just, and 
for the repentant—and a throne of copper, prepared 
for the wicked whose sons are pious, as in the case 
of Terah. Finally, he sees the fountain of life 
welling forth from beneath the tree of life, and 
dividing itself into four streams, and four rivers 
flowing under each throne, “the first of honey, the 
second of milk, the third of wine, and the fourth 
of pure balsam." (Here another passage from the 
Zohar, interrupting the narrative, is inserted.) AS 
Moses is leaving paradise a voice calls from heaven: 
“Moses, . . . as thou hast seen the reward which 
is prepared for the just in the future world, so also 
in the days to come shalt thou see the rebuilding of 
the Temple and theadvent of the Messiah, and shalt 
behold the beauty of the Lord and shalt meditate in 
His Temple.” 

Up to the present no attempt has been made to 
ascertain the date of composition of this apocalypse ; 
but the allusion in the last chapter to the rebuilding 
of the Temple places it after that event. The de- 
scriptions of the different classes of sinners in hell and 
their punishment are strikingly similar to (in fact, 
are in parts identical with) those found in a num- 
ber of Christian apocalypses; namely, the “ Apoc- 
alypse of Peter,” that of “Pastor Hermas,” and the 
second book of the “Sibylline Oracles” (all three 
written in the second century), and the later apoc- 
alypses of Esdras and Paul, both perhaps depend- 
ent upon the “Apocalypse of Peter." It is pos- 
sible that a critical examination of these relations 
might throw further light on the date of composition 
of * The Ascension of Moses." 

4. The Assumption of Moses: This is a frag- 
ment preserved in the “ Midrash Bereshit Rabbati " 
of R. Moses ha-Darshan (a manuscript in the library 
of the Jewish congregation in Prague), which was 
published by Jellinek in “B. H." vi. 8 22. It is 
intended as an exegesis to Gen. xxviii 170. The 
following is a synopsis of its contents: 

As the time for Moses’ death approached, God 
permitted him to ascend into heaven, and unveiled 
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to him the future world. There Middat ha-Rahamim 
(the Attribute of Mercy) came to him, saying: *I 
will announce good tidings." "Turning his eyes to 
the throne of mercy, Moses saw God building the 
Temple out of precious stones and pearls; he saw 
also the rays of the Godhead, and Messiah the son of 
David with the Torah in his arms; also his own 
brother Aaron in priestly robes. Aaron imparted to 
Moses that his death was near at hand, whereupon 
Moses asked God for permission to speak with 
the Messiah. The latter then revealed to him that 
the sanctuary which God was then constructing 
was the Temple and the Jerusalem, which would be 
established for Israel in the future world to endure 
for all eternity, and that God had shown the same 
Jerusalem to Jacob in his dream in Beth-el. To 
Moses’ question when the new Jerusalem would de- 
scend to earth, God replied: “I have not yet revealed 
the end to any one; should I reveal it to thee?” 
Thereupon Moses said, *Give me at least a hint 
from the events of history," and God answered: 
“ After I have scattered Israel among all the nations, 
I will stretch out My hand to gather them in a sec- 


ond time from a e ends of the carth,” D[veco 
then joyfully departed from heaven, followed by 
the angel of death, who demanded his soul. Moses 
refused to yield it; but finally God appeared to him, 
and he surrendered his soul to God willingly and 
cheerfully. 

5. The Revelation of R. Joshua b. Levi: 
It has already been noted that the Babylonian Tal- 
mud tells of revelations which R. Joshua b. Levi 
was supposed to have received from the prophet 
Elijah and from the Messiah. In this apocalypse 
R. Joshua himself figures as the author. The book 
first appeared in the collection * Likkutim Shonim,” 
published in 1519 at Constantinople, under the title 


"b j2 yw "ww Awyp (The Story of Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi) and it has since been reprinted several 
times, under the same title; subsequently by Jelli- 
nek in "B. H.” ii. 48-61. Gaster published à trans- 
lation of it (Lc. pp. 591-596) with the correct title, 
“The Revelation of R. Joshua b. Levi 7; for the con- 
tents leave no doubt that it really is an apocalypse. 
An Aramaic version also existed, a fragment of which 
is preserved in Moses b. Nahman’s “ Torat ha-Adam ” 
(it is to be found in different editions of the book and 
also in Jellinek’s *B. H." v. 48 et seg.). Jellinek 
points out that this Aramaic version is a proof of the 
ancient origin of the apocalypse (l.e. ii. 18), of which 
the following is a summary: 

As the time of R. Joshua b. Levi’s death was 
drawing near, God sent the angel of death to him, 
commissioning him to fulfil whatever R. Joshua 
might wish. The latter requested to be shown the 
place awaiting him in paradise, and desired the an gel 
to give his sword to him. Upon arriving in para- 
dise, Joshua, against the will Es the angel, leaped 

over the wall: God allowed him to 

rca ad remain there, but commanded him to 
tion.” return the sword. Elijah called out: 

' " Make way for the son of Levi!” The 

angel of death thereupon related the incident to R. 
Gamaliel, who sent him back to R. Joshua with the 
request that he explore both paradise and hell and 
send him a description of them. R. Joshua carried 
out this request. Here follows a description of the 
different compartments of paradise, seven in num- 
ber. In the first dwell the proselytes to Judaism: 
in the second, repentant sinners with Kin g Manasseh 
presiding over them; in the third, the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites who came out of Egypt, David 
and Solomon, and all the kings of their house: in the 
fourth, the perfectly righteous. In the fifth, which 


is of special splendor and exquisite beauty, are the 
Messiah and Elijah, the latter caressing the Messiah 
and saying to him, “Be comforted; for the end draw- 
eth nigh!” The Patriarchs also speak in the same 
strain at certain times, asdo Mosesand Aaron, David 
and Solomon, and all the kings of Israel and Judah. 
In the sixth, dwell those who died in picty; and in 
the seventh, those who died for the sins of Israel. 

To his question, whether any of the heathen, or 
even any of his brother Esau’s descendants, were in 
paradise, R. Joshua received the answer, that they 
obtained the reward for their good works in this 
world, and therefore in the other world must dwell 
in hell; in the case of the sinners in Israel, however, 
just the opposite principle is followed. Hell could 
not be viewed immediately, for just at that moment 
the news reached heaven of the execution of the 
Ten Martyrs. 

When R. Joshua entered hell some time later, he 
saw there ten heathen nations, over whom, as a 
punishment for his disobedience to his father, Absa- 
lom, the son of David, is compelled to preside. Seven 


times a day these heathen are burned by angelsin pits 
Vf fro, being brought out whole again every time. 


Absalom alone is excepted from this punishment: 
he sits upon a throne, honored as a king. 

6. The Alphabets of R. Akiba (nnn NaON 
or N3'py "39 nvmw) comprise a number of wri- 
tings treating the same theme. The chief center of 
thought of all of them is the mystical signification, 
already mentioned in the Talmud, of the letters of 
the alphabet and of their written forms, and the 
mysteries of the names of God made up of four, 
twelve, and forty-two letters. In the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Hag. ii. 77c) there is a dissertation on the 
letters by means of which the world was created ; 
and there, as in these writings, it is stated that the 
present world was created with He (m) and the future 
with Yod (9, and eschatological theories are built 
up out of the forms of these letters. In the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Shab. 104«), also, all sorts of similar 
interpretations are given in regard to the names, 
forms, and combinations of the various letters, and 

are made to bear upon eschatological 

Theme of questions in the same way as in these 

the apocalypses. In Kid. 71«, it is said 
Alphabets. thatthemysteries of the three names of 
God were treated as esoteric doctrine, 
and that whoever became thoroughly initiated into 
the mystery of the name consisting of forty-two 
letters might be sure of inheriting both the present 
and the future world. Similarly, R. Akiba, the re- 
puted author of the “ Alphabets,” is especially com- 
mended in the Talmud as interpreter of the strokes, 
dots, and flourishes of the letters (compare, for ex- 
ample, Men. 290; see also AKIBA BEN JOSEPH), Up 
to the present time, the pseudepigrapha in question 
have been generally considered mystical writings 
treating upon some eschatological points, notas real 
apocalypses; but the different compositions, as faras 
they are known, show clearly that the real theme of 
all is the eschatological problem, and that the dis- 
cussion of the other supernatural mysteries only 
goes hand in hand with this, as in the apocalypses 
hitherto noticed. 

So far, two of the alphabets have appeared in 
print, one of which is three times as long as the 
other: the longer was published first in Constanti- 
nople, 1519 (in the above-mentioned collection), and 
again in Venice, 1546. Both editions are incomplete: 
but the gaps are filled in part by the Cracow edition, 
which was published in 1579, was reprinted in Am- 
sterdam, 1708, and which contains also the shorter 
version. Jellinek published both in * B. H." iii. 12- 
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49, 50-64; the longer, based on the incomplete Con- 
stantinople-Venice edition. Several manuscripts of 
both have been preserved ; as, for example, in the Mu- 
nich Codex 22, folio 70-108, which supplies the gaps 
purposely left in the longer composition in the Cra- 
cow-Amsterdam edition; in the Vatican Codex, 228, 3 
(see Wolf, “ Bibl. Hebr.” ii. 1258, and Steinschneider, 
* Hebr. Bibl.” xiv. 7); and one manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library which is described in Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1927 (of this no exact in- 
formation is given, but according to the number 
of its pages, it is probably the shorter alphabet). 
A fragment of the shorter is contained in the Bod- 
leian Library manuscript, No. 1822 (Neubauer, 20.). 
There are, besides, three other manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library containing alphabets of R. Akiba 
(compare čb. Nos. 1104, 8; 2287, 11; 2289, 7). The 
catalogue does not give any details of their contents; 
but the fact that none of them is marked “ printed” 
would indicate that they are not identical with the 
published “ Alphabets.” A fragment consisting of 
two leaves n3 now 1^ (4 Mysterium ”), also differ- 
ra the published alphabets, is in the Almanzi 
Library (Codex 195, xiv.), and deserves special notice 
because it furnishes strong support to the theory that 
the writings under the present heading are genuine 
apocalypses. It begins * Aleph stands for the Most 
High, who is the First" (which, in the Constanti- 
nople-Venice edition, is the beginning of § 10), and 
the conclusion contains the following passage: 


ing fro 


* Eighteen hundred years after the destruction of the second 
Temple, the Kedarenes will decrease in numbers; . . . at the end 
of 295 years, according to the calendar of the Gentiles [the He- 
gira is meant here], their kingdom will vanish from the earth ; 

. at the end of 304 years, according to their calendar, the son 
of David will come, God willing !" (See Steinschneider, ** Hebr. 
Bibl." v. 104, and ‘* Apocalypsen," etc., in “Z. D. M. G.” xxviii. 
631, note 6.) 


This fragment originated in the Orient, as is shown 
by the words *the calendar of the Gentiles," which 
signify “dating from the Hegira”; more exactly, it 
may be inferred from the concluding words which 
quote a Persian expression, that it originated in 
Persia. 

Jellinek’s distinction of the two published alpha- 
bets as * First Recension ” and “Second Recension " 
(* B. H.” iii., pp. xiv. et seg. ; vi., pp. xl. et seg.) is mis- 
leading; for in respect not only of the length but also 
of the contents, they differ so radically that they must 
be considered as altogether distinct and independent 
of each other. In the longer of the published alpha- 
bets, as in the Hebrew Book of Enoch, Metatron 
(Enoch) is represented as the revealer of the secrets 
disclosed in these writings. There is also a very 
brief and condensed narration of Enoch's assumption 
into heaven, of his transformation into one of the 
angels at the heavenly throne, and of his initiation 
into all the mysteries of heaven and earth. This 
piece is not in the Constantinople-Venice edition, 
but isto be found in the Cracow-Amsterdam edition, 
and also in the Munich Codex. The latter has also 
the seventy or seventy-two names of God and the 
ninety-two names of Metatron, which, from relig- 
ious scruples, were omitted in the Cracow-Amster- 
dam edition. The names of God are obtained from 
combinations of the different letters of the alphabets, 
already alluded to as characteristic of this group of 
writings. 

Closely bound up with the relation of the above 
mysteries is the glorification of the Torah as the aim 
and end of creation and the center of future bliss. 
Because of its observance Israel will inherit the 
joys of paradise, whereas the heathen, having disre- 
garded it, will be given over to hell. God Himself, 


surrounded by His host of angels, will expound the 
Torah to the righteous in paradise, whereupon Ze- 
rubbabel will proclaim God’s glory, so 
that it will resound over the whole 
world; the sinners of Israel and the 
pious among the heathen in hell will 
add their “amen” to this glorification 
and will be found worthy of admittance to para- 
dise. The pleasures of the righteousin paradise are 
described in a glowing, sensuous style: God Him- 
self dwells among and associates with them like one 
of themselves, contributing actively to their enter- 
tainment. (Asthematerializing of God in this gross 
manner has hitherto been considered a sure proof of 
the later origin of a work, it may be well to call at- 
tention to the fact that there is a parallel to this de- 
scription in the oldest Midrash, Sifra, ed. Malbim, 
2950; compare also Ta‘anit, 314.) The circumstance, 
that in these writings the Torah is placed in such 
prominence, explains, too, their eminently parenetic 
character. 

In regard to R. Akiba’s alleged authorship of these 
writings, it may be recalled, that, as early as the 


Jerusalem Talmud, a legend was current that Xt 
Akiba enjoyed the superhuman privilege of ascend- 
ing to heaven and having the secrets of God revealed 
to him (Yer. Hag. ii. 772; compare Talmud Bab. ib. 
145). Further, it seems worthy of notice, that, in 
the fragment of an “Alphabet of R. Akioa” con- 
tained in the Lemberg edition of the Book of Enoch, 
xxix. 2, and referred to above, the story of Enoch's 
assumption, etc. (there condensed to a few sentences), 
is narrated as if Akiba had heard it in heaven. "To 
conclude, with Jellinek and Steinschneider (compare 
“B. H.” iii. 17, No. 2, and “Hebr. Bibl.” xiv. 7%), 
from the quotations which are found in the medieval 
literature—but which are not in the printed editions 
—anything more than that the *Alphabets of R. 
Akiba” are incomplete to the extent suggested here, 
would be premature until all the manuscripts have 
been published. 

Brief reference may again be made to the views 
of Zunz and Graetz regarding the origin of the the- 
osophical speculation contained in the apocalypses 
which have been discussed thus far. If both hold 
Islam responsible for the theosophy in these Neo- 
Hebrew apocalypses, because similar vagaries and 
stretches of imagination are found in its literature 
(see Zunz, *G. V." p. 171, and especially in * Mo- 
natsschrift,” viii. 115 e£ seg.), the reply may be made 
that, as Steinschneider well observed—and Noel- 
deke, the foremost Arabist of the present time, cor- 
roborated him—later Jewish literature had the widest 
and deepest influence on the formation and develop- 
ment of the views and teachings of Islam (see * Hebr. 
Bibl.” iv. 69 e£ seg. ; “ Göttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen," 
1862, pp. 750 e£ seg.). From the presence of mys- 
tical speculations about the essence and being of 
God, etc., in the Arabic literature, similar to those 
in the Neo-Hebrew, it is quite impossible to con- 
clude that they found their way from the former into 
the latter; rather would the opposite conclusion be 
justified. 

7. The Hebrew Elijah Apocalypse: This 
apocalypse, ros "5D, appeared first in Salonica 
in 1748, printed in the same volume with several 
other pieces, and was reprinted by Jellinek in 
“B. H.” iii. 65-68. A critical edition, according to a 
Munich manuscript, with translation, explanatory 
notes, and an attempt to ascertain the date of 
composition, was published by Moses Buttenwieser 
(“Die Hebrüische Elias-Apocalypse," etc.) The 
result arrived at in this essay was thatin this book 
it is necessary to distinguish between the original 
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apocalypse and a later addition, which consists of 
a dispute among the doctors of the Law of the 
second and third centuries, concerning the name of 

the last king of Persia. The original 


Date and apocalypse was written amid the 
Where confusion of the year 261, caused by 
Written. the wars of Sapor I. against Rome 


and his capture of Valerian; but in 
its original form it was probably more voluminous. 
In all probability the author lived in Palestine, 
During the exciting period of the Perso-Roman wars 
waged by Chosroes I. (540-562) or Chosroes IT. (604— 
628), the apocalypse was furnished with the addition 
mentioned above, in order to make the prophecies 
appear to accord with the changed times and condi- 
tions, for the outcome of the dispute is that * Kesra ” 
(the Arabic form of “Chosroes”) must be the name 
of the last Persian king. The contents of the book 
are as follows: Michael reveals the end of time to 
Elijah on Mt. Carmel. Elijah is first conducted 
through various heavenly regions, and the revela- 
tions regarding the end are imparted to him. The 
last king of Persia will march to war against Rome 
in three successive years, and will finally take three 
military leaders prisoner. Then Gigit will advance 
against him, “the [little] horn,” the last king hostile 
to God who will rule upon earth, as Daniel beheld. 
This king will instigate three wars and 
Book of will “also stretch out his arm against 
Elijah. Israel.” The three wars and the at- 
tack upon Israel are described in de- 
tail in the following part. Then the Messiah, whose 
name is Winon, will appear from heaven, accom- 
panied by hosts of angels, and engage in a series of 
battles—first to annihilate the armies waging these 
wars, and secondly to vanquish all the remaining 
heathen. After this, Israel will enjoy the blessings 
of the Messianic kingdom for forty years, at the end 
of which time Gog and Magog will muster the 
heathen to war around Jerusalem; but they will be 
annihilated, and all the heathen cities will be de- 
stroyed. The day of doom will then come and last 
forty days; then the dead will be awakened and 
brought to judgment. The wicked will be deliv- 
ered over to the torments of hell; but to the good 
the tree of life will be given; and for them the 
glorious Jerusalem wil] descend from heaven, and 
among them shall reign peace and knowledge of the 
Law. 

From this summary will be noticed how closely the 
picture of the future world given in this apocalypse 
resembles the Revelation of John; the description 
also of Elijah's transportation through the heavenly 
regions shows a striking relation to the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch (compare čb. xiv. 8, 9, 12-19, 29a, 
xviii. 18-15, xxii. 1, 11). Worthy of attention is the 
description of the adversary of the Messiah, the Anti- 
christ, who before the advent of the Messiah shall 
subdue the world and persecute Israel. This de- 
scription is a conventional feature of a great number 
of Neo-Hebrew apocalypses. It is found, for ex- 
ample, in much the same form in all those treated 
below. In the latter, however, the adversary is 
called Armilus (Romulus); whilein the Elijah apoc- 
alypse he is called Gigit, which is an enigmatical 
designation of Odhenat, the duke of Palmyra (see 
Buttenwieser, l.e. p. 72). 

The description of the adversary in the present 
apocalypse shows also, as Bousset has pointed out 
(^c. p. 57), striking parallels to the description of 
the Antichrist in the Coptic Elijah apocalypse, dis- 
covered a few years ago, the manuscript of which 
can in no case be later than the beginning of the 
fifth century (see Steindorff, * Apocalypse des Elias,” 


p. 6); while the apocalypse itself is probably of the 
third or fourth century. Of other Christian apoca- 


‘lypses with descriptions of the Antichrist, offering 


no less remarkable parallels to the apocalypses in 
the writings presently to be mentioned, and also in 
part to the Elijah apocalypse, may be enumerated: 
“The Testament of the Lord,” “Apocalypse of Es- 
dras," the * Pseudo-Johannis Apocalypse," and the 
Armenian * Seventh Vision of Daniel " (compare also 
Bousset, Le. pp. 101 et seg. Descriptions of the 
Antichrist in these apocalypses—except the *Sev- 
enth Vision of Daniel”—may be found in James, 
“Apocrypha Anecdota,” in “Texts and Studies,” ii. 
9, 191 c seq.). | 

8. The Apocalypse of Zerubbabel (Mapp 
54313): There are various recensions of this apoc- 
alypse. One was printed in Constantinople in 1519 
in the collection mentioned above, and was reprinted 
in Wilna, 1819, together with *Sefer Malkiel" (ex- 
cerpts from this edition are to be found in Hisen- 
menger, ii. 708 c£ seg.); another was edited by Jeli- 
nek (“B. H.” ii. 54-57), based on two manuscripts 
in the Leipsie City Library, which, however, an ex- 
amination of the manuscripts by Butten wieser proved 
to be inexact; and a third recension, differing from 
both of the above, is in manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library (Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 
160, 2). Besides these, the Bodleian contains a manu- 
script of one of the printed editions (ibid. No. 2287, 4). 
A new edition is most desirable. As this book fore- 
tells the year 990 or 970 after the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus as the time of delivery, it must 
have been written in the eleventh century at the 
very latest. This apocalypse describes how Zerub- 

babel is carried in spirit to Nineveh, 
Book of Ze- the City of Blood, the Great Rome, 
rubbabel. where Metatron reveals to him the 
occurrences at the end of time. He 
sees the Messiah there, whose name is Menahem b. 
‘Amiél, and who was born at the time of King David, 
but was brought thither by the Spirit to remain con- 
cealed until the end of time. Apart from a few de- 
tails, the description of the course of events in the 
end of time is very much the same as that in “The 
Wars of King Messiah," * Revelations of R. Simon 
b. Yohai,” and “ Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohai.” In 
all of them, the name of the * Evil Adversary " is 
ARMILUS, the Aramaic form of Romulus. Except 
the “ Revelations,” they all contain the curious fancy 
that he is to be born of a marble statue in Rome. 
According to the “Apocalypse of Zerubbabel,” he 
will be begotten out of the statue by Satan: in the 
“Revelations of R. Simon b. Yohai,” he is repre- 
sented as a creation of Satan and Diabolus. In “The 
Wars of King Messiah” the epithet “Satan” is 
applied to him. The description of Armilus in the 
“Revelations of R. Simon b. Yohai” has more re- 
semblance to that in the Elijah apocalypse, whereas 
in the * Apocalypse of Zerubbabel,” in “The Wars of 
King Messiah ” and “ Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohai,” 
he is described as a human monstrosity. 

“The Wars of King Messiah ” and the “ Prayer of 
R. Simon b. Yohai" also state that he will claim to 
be the Messiah and a god, and that he will be ac- 
cepted by the heathen as such, whereas Israel will 
refuse to acknowledge him. In the Constantinople 
edition of the * Apocalypse of Zerubbabel,” as Bous- 
set has observed ( /.c. p. 86, note 8), Satan is called 
bbs, “ Belial,” the name by which the Antichrist is 
called in the * Sibylline Oracles,” ii. 67, iii. 68; “ Tes- 
tament of the Patriarchs” (Dan) and “Ascensio 
Isaiæ.” This circumstance is of great importance, 
inasmuch as by its means the Armilus legend, as it 
is found in the above-mentioned apocalypses, seems 
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particularly adapted to throw light upon various 
points in the Antichrist legend. All four apoca- 
lypses contain the legend of Messiah b. Joseph in 
common. They state that he will gather Israelites 
around him (among whom in “The Wars of King 
Messiah " and “Prayer of R. Simon b. 
Legend of Yohai” a part of the Ten Tribes will 
Messiah be found), march up to Jerusalem and 
b.Joseph. there, after overcoming the hostile 
powers (in the * Apocalypse of Zerub- 
babel” the king of Persia is the hostile power; in 
“The Wars of King Messiah” and “Prayer of R. 
Simon b. Yohai," the Roman empire; in the “ Reve- 
lations of R. Simon b. Yohai," there is no definite 
statement on this point), reintroduce the worship of 
the Temple, and establish his own dominion. This, 
however, will be of short duration; for Armilus, 
with the heathen, will appear before Jerusalem to 
battle against him and will slay him. Then the time 
of the last extreme suffering and persecution for 
Israel will begin, from which escape will be sought by 
flight into the wilderness. There Messiah b. David 
and the prophet Elijah will appear to them (in the 
“ Revelations of R. Simon b. Yohai” the latter is not 
mentioned), and lead them up to Jerusalem, where 
the Messiah will destroy Armilus and all the armies 
oftheheathen. Inthe “Apocalypse of Zerubbabel,” 
aswell as in “The Wars of King Messiah,” the Mes- 
siah b. David, in company with Elijah, will resurrect 
Messiah b. Joseph, who lies slain at the gates of 
Jerusalem. 

Another point common to the “Apocalypse of 
Zerubbabel” and the “Revelations of R. Simon b. 
Yohai" is, that on his advent the Israelites will 
not acknowledge Messiah b. David. The one point 
mentioned which only the * Apocalypse of Zerub- 
babel" contains is that besides the two Messiahs 
there is to be a woman, Hephzibah, the mother 
of Messiah b. David. According to the text in Jel- 
linek’s edition, she will come upon she scene five 
years before Messiah b. Joseph; anda great star will 
light up her path. She will slay two kings, and 
assist Messiah b. Joseph in his war against the king 
of Persia; and during the flight into the wilderness 
she will shelter Israel from the persecution of Ar. 
milus. This last feature of the description calls to 
mind the flight of the woman, as described in the 
Revelation of John, xii. 18-17, and the description of 
Tabitha in the Coptic * Apocalypse of Elijah." The 
picture of the future world in the Zerubbabel apoca- 
lypse is also distinctive; for in addition to the estab- 
lishment of the heavenly Jerusalem upon five moun- 
tains (Lebanon, Moriah, Tabor, Carmel, and Hermon), 
nothing more is mentioned than the resurrection of 
the generation buried in the wilderness, and of the 
faithful who met death during the general persecu- 
tion (^ the ocean,” which is spoken of in this connec- 
tion, must be understood in its symbolical significa- 
tion; as it is used as early as Dan. vii. 3 et seq.). 


9. The Wars of King Messiah (qb mynn 
mwn), (called also ' nionby spp “The Book of the 


Wars of YHWH,” and [nw'22 NIM ws] mins 
mnn “Occurrences at the Time of the Advent of 
Messiah,” and, finally, “The Wars of Gog and Ma- 
gog, of Messiah b. J oseph, Messiah b. David, and 
Elijah the Prophet”): This apocalypse must have 
had a very wide circulation, as evidenced by_the 
many manuscripts in which it is preserved. It is 
contained in a Parisian manuscript (Codex Hebr. 
716); in onein Leipsic (Codex Hebr. 12), and another 
at Halberstamm, and in three manuscripts at the 
Bodleian Library (see Neubauer, “Catalogue,” Nos. 
1466, 15; 2274, 6; 2860, 9. The first of these is 
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complete; in the second the introduction and conclu- 
sion are missing; the third seems to be only a frag- 
ment)—in a Munich manuscript (Codex Hebr. 312; 
the introduction and conclusion are also omitted 
in this); and it was also included in the “Mahzor 
Vitry,” in which, however, as some pages in the 
manuscript are missing, only the first and last parts 
are preserved. This work was printed in the Con- 
stantinople collection mentioned above, in 1519, and 

also in “ Abkat Rokel” (Pedler’s Spice- 

Its Wide Box) by Jacob Machir. From the lat- 
Circulation. ter, Jellinek reprinted it in * B. H.” ii. 

58-683, omitting, however, the intro- 
duction and the conclusion, which he added in vol. 
vi. 117-120. The Munich manuscript was found by 
the present writer, who collated it with the text in 
* Abkat Rokel,” and with Jellinek, to contain a num- 
ber of better readings and variants than the latter. 

The following may be added to what has been re- 
ns above as explanatory of the contents of this 
book: 

A parenetic discourse forms the introduction; 
after which the unusual phenomena that will usher 
in the end—unnatural and pestilence-producing heat, 
poisonous dew, and an eclipse of the sun lasting 
thirty days—are depicted. The Roman “ kingdom ” 
will spread its dominion over the whole world, and 
will persecute Israel most cruelly for the space of 
nine months, at the end of which time Messiah b. 
Joseph will appear. From here on, the description 
continuesasoutlinedabove. After Messiah b. David 
shall have destroyed Armilus and the heathen armies, 
together with the “ wicked?" Rome, then the dead 
will arise, and the Israelites, dispersed over all lands, 
will be gathered into Jerusalem. The heathen will 
convey them thither, and will offer homage to Israel ; 
also, the Ten Tribes, together with the descendants 
of Moses, will return, enveloped in clouds, from the 
regions of Chaboras and Halach and from Media; 
and as they march, the earth will be transformed 
before them into a paradise. The conclusion con- 
tains the description of the glorious new Jerusalem 
and of the other blessings of the future world, which 
are here of a more spiritual character. According 
to the various editions, it is said of Armilus, that 
*the nations call him Antichrist." But the Munich 
manuscript reads here, “He is called Gog and Ma- 
gog”; and for “palace of Julian,” it reads “ palace 
of Hadrian.” 

10. The Revelations of R. Simon b. Yohai 
(mm 32 pypw € nnnp): This apocalypse was 
printed at Salonica in 1743, in the collection already 
mentioned, and was reprinted from it by Jellinek 
in “B. H.” iii. 78 e£ seg. It is preserved also in the 
Munich manuscript (Codex Hebr. 222), which con- 
tains better readings in some places. The apoc- 
alypse really ends with " Thy people shall all be 
righteous," 81, 18 in J ellinek; what follows, as 
Graetz already recognized (* Gesch. der J uden,” v. 
446), was added later, probably from the * Prayer 
of R. Simon b. Yohai.” As Graetz shows (?5.), this 
apocalypse was written during the stormy period of 

the deposition of the Ommiads (750). 

Written It describes plainly the wars of Mer- 
About 750. wan IL, who is mentioned by name, 

his flight after the battle on the bank 
of the Great Zab, his capture, and his assassination. 
The revelations about the end are made by Metatron 
to R. Simon b. Yohai, while the latter is dwelling 
in a cave, hiding from the Roman emperor. The 
history of Islam is reviewed from the appearance of 
the prophet up to the events just mentioned. From 
this point on, the real prophecy of the future begins. 
It opens with the prediction that after Merwan's 
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successor has reigned three months, the nine months’ 
dominion of the “wicked empire” will set in for 
Israel; then the course of events is described as be- 
fore set forth under the * Apocalypse of Zerubbabel " ; 
and, finally, the picture of the future world is 
drawn. After the dispersed Israelites are gathered 
together, and the earthly Jerusalem in addition to 
the heathen part of its population is consumed by 
fire from heaven, the glorious new Jerusalem will 
descend from heaven; Israel will dwell in it for 
2,000 years in perfect peace, and as in the * Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch” (xxix. 4), and IV Esdras (vi. 52), 
will feast on the BEHEMOTH and the LEVIATHAN. At 
the end of this time God will descend into the valley 
of Jehoshaphat to hold judgment, and heaven and 
earth will disappear; the heathen will be put into 
hell; Israel will enter into paradise; and for a year 
the sinners in Israel will suffer the tortures of hell 
and then be admitted to paradise. 

11. The Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohai 
Cm ja pyow S nban): This apocalypse was pub- 
lished by Jellinek in “B. H.” iv. 117-126, according 
to a manuscript of Mortara. It shows the closest 
relation to the preceding; and begins with a similar 
retrospect of the Mohammedan history, but carries 
it on to a later date, and finally refers to events 
which, Jellinek observes (db. p. 8), may be unmis- 
takably recognized as the Crusades. Graetz thought 
that this apocalypse contained allusions to the in- 
roads of the Mongols in 1258-60, and believed that 
these events led directly to its composition (/.c. vii. 
139, 449 ef seg.) But this is out of the question; 
for the passage about the appearance of deformed, 
swift-footed men from the far East, upon which 
Graetz founded his argument, occurs in the middle 
of the historical retrospect, and not in the descrip- 
tion of the events immediately preceding the end. 
In this part of the apocalypse the reference is solely 
to the Crusades, and could hardly be plainer. The 

point in question is a favorite one in 


Mention apocalyptic description, and is simply 
of the taken from older writings; “The Wars 
Crusades. of King Messiah” also contains it; but 


in the latter the picture of the mon- 
strosities is still more horrible and bears more resem- 
blance to the description in the Revelation of John, 
ix. 18 et seg., which is the oldest example of the sort. 
3—written erroneously in one place Do, and in 
another iYTy33—the collapse of which is taken in 
the “ Revelations of R. Simon b. Yohai” and in the 
“Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohai,” as well as in the 
apocalypse treated below (the “Midrash of the Ten 
Kings” which also has the corruption pm), as an 
ominous prognostication of the imminent fall of the 
Islamic kingdom, is nothing else, as Steinschneider 
clearly proves (* Apocalypsen," pp. 639, 599), than 
the famous eastern gate, Bâb Girün, of the Mosque 
in Damascus. 
12. The Midrash of the Ten Kings (v5 


m35bn miwy): This belongs to the same class as the 
two preceding apocalypses. It has been published 
by C. M. Horowitz in “Sammlung Kleiner Mid- 
raschim" (“Bet ‘Oked A gadot "), i. 87-55, according 
to a manuscript of De Rossi's. The apocalypse 
begins with a very diffuse description of the eight 
kings who have already ruled—the first being God; 
the last, Alexander the Great—and relates, in con- 
nection with this subject, the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus and the Hadrianic persecution, and 
leads over in this way to Simon b. Yohai’s hiding 
from the Roman emperor in a cave, and to the reve- 
lations regarding the end, which he received while 
there. As in the two preceding books, the different 


Islamic rulers, beginning with Mohammed, are 
described. The two rulers mentioned at the begin- 
ning of page 53 are beyond doubt Hisham and his 
successor, Walid IT. The references to the six follow- 
ing rulers are so vague that no certain conclusions 
can be drawn regarding their identity. The re- 
mainder of the book is taken up with prophecy of 
the future, in which, at first, occasional allusions to 
historical events seem to be interspersed. Here also 
the prophecies of the future begin with 
Describes theannouncement of the period of nine 
Islamic months of intense persecution, where- 
Rulers. upon Armilus will reign forty days. 
At the termination of his reign, Mes- 
siah b. Joseph will appear and restore the Temple 
in Jerusalem, and will establish for Israel an epoch 
of peace. At theconclusion of this period, Gog and 
Magog will march upon Jerusalem, and Messiah b. 
Joseph will fallin battleagainst him. Three-fourths 
of the Israelites will wander into exile. God will 
then destroy the armies of Gog and Magog; and 
Israel, including the “nine and a half tribes,” will 
return to Jerusalem. The rulership will recur to 
the house of David; Messiah b. David will rule as 
the ninth king over the whole world; and Israel will 
enjoy the blessings of the Messianic kingdom. At 
the end of 2,000 years God will Himself descend to 
judgment. 

13. The Persian Apocalypse of Daniel: 
This apocalypse was published and translated by 
Zotenberg in Merx, “ Archiv,” i. 886-427. It also 
belongs to the group just treated; but at the same 
time it occupies, as Bousset observes (Le. p. 69), a 
peculiar place within the Neo-Hebrew apocalypse, 
by reason of the róle which Messiah b. Joseph plays 
init. The account, however, is not perfectly clear. 
First comes a very diffuse legendary narrative of the 
events of the time of Daniel; that is, from the ap- 
pearance of the prophet Jeremiah down to the time 
of King Darius I., Hystaspes (s.c. 485). Then it 
relates how Daniel mourns and fasts because of the 
destruction of the Temple, and how an angel appears 
to unveil the future to him. Here follows abruptly, 
regardless of the thousand intervening years, a trans- 
parent description of Mohammed and the Islamic 
rulers following him. In the ruler with three sons 
(p. 411, 1. 12 from the bottom), as Bousset observes, 
Harün al-Raschid and his three sons are with cer- 
tainty recognizable. 

Two further rulers are mentioned, and then the 
prophecy of the future begins. The nine months’ 
sovereignty of Romeis predicted, and the appearance 
of one who is not mentioned by name, but whose 
description corresponds exactly with that of Armilus 
in the preceding apocalypses. The army of Gog 
and Magog will unite with him, and, as in “The 
Wars of King Messiah ” and the “ Prayer of R. Simon 
b. Yohai,” he will claim to be the Messiah. He will 
subdue the world and persecute Israel. “A man of 
the children of Ephraim " will then appear; and the 
Israelites will all gatheraround him and go with him 
to *that wicked one," and demand from him that he 
prove by miracles, particularly by waking the dead, 
that he is the Messiah. Enraged at this demand, he 
will persecute them anew, and the Israelites will flee 
before him into the wilderness. There Michael and 

Gabriel will appear and forthwith an- 

Describes nounce to them their delivery. Then 
the Resur- they will kill him who claims to be the 
rection. Messiah; and also the Messiah ben Jo- 
seph will be killed, and the flag of Mes- 

siah b. David will be raised. The latter will destroy 
the whole army of Gog and Magog. Then Elijah 
will appear; the dead will arise; and the Israelites 
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will come to the Messiah from all quarters of the 
world on the wingsof Simurg. The Messianic king- 
dom will endure for 1,300 years. The description of it 
and of the last judgment, which succeeds it, does 
not differ materially from that in the preceding 
apocalypses. Certain details in the description of 
the last judgment occur also in the alphabets of R. 
Akiba. Theapocalypse has, besides, & brief account 
of the different divisions of hell. On the basis of 
the historical setting of this apocalypse, it is safe 
to conclude, with Bousset, that it was written in the 
first half of the ninth century. 

14. Eschatological Descriptions: In conclu- 
sion the following eschatological descriptions may 
be mentioned: The one in Pesikta Zuttarta, section 
Balak (ed. Buber, iv. 258 et seq.), included by Jelli- 
nek in “B. H.” iii. 141-148, under the title mwy NTAN 
(Haggadah of the Messiah); the conclusion of “ Mid- 
rash Vayosha‘,” in the recension edited by Jellinek 
(*B. H.” ii. 55-57); mwn ‘pp (Chapters on Mes- 
siah), in Jellinek, * B. H.” iii. 68, 78; contained also 
with many betterreadings in the Munich Codex, No. 
299 (see in regard to the beginning of this piece as 
given here, Buttenwieser, “Elias Apocalypse,” p. 
10); my p np (Repast in Paradise), Mb nmyb 
(The Feast on the Leviathan), in Jellinek, ^ B. H.” v. 
45 et seq., vi. 150 et seq. ; snyd nos (Prophecies of 
the Future), existing only in manuscript form in 
Codex de Rossi, Nos. 1240 and 541 (compare Zunz, 
«T, G.” p. 604 and Steinschneider, “ Apocalypsen,” 


p. 635, note 18); the description of Saadia in his 
“ Emunot Vededt,” viii. ; that of Hai Gaon in “ Ta‘am 
Zekenim,” pp. 59 et seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1854; 
and that of Meir Aldabi in “Shebile Emunah." Of 
the above-mentioned, the “ Haggadah of the Mes- 
siah” is the only one which contains 4 description 
differing somewhat from all the other presentations 
met with in the course of this article: From the wil- 
derness, whither the Israelites will flee after the fall 
of the Messiah, they will march to Rome at the com- 
mand of a voice from heaven, and seize the city, 
whereupon Messiah b. David will reveal himself to 
them. 

It isalso worthy of note that the burning of Death 
and Satan in the lake of fire at the last judgment 
forms part of the description in “The Feast of 
the Leviathan” as in the Revelation of John. All 
the others offer nothing new. “Chapters on Mes- 
siah" is a very late compilation (compare Jellinek, 
“B. H.” iii. 19), asisalso “Prophecies of the Future.” 
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Davis, Benjamins ice oi oce Mr ME. Chicago, Ill. 
Davis, Benjamin................. "iato serate New York City 
DAVIS, (uoc cox Xd pato lactase MeL LUE Pittsburg, Pa. 
Davis D. H. Nascetur ees New York City 
Davis; D. S LAT i epe s ARDT. San Francisco, Cal. 
Davis, H. I, ME Iu eni ere feres Chicago, Ill. 
Davis; Ikers sog eese Lee oiv rs Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Davis, JANES ecc steders censito sT LECT Chicago, Ill. 
Davis; Lewis eere ré sera eue v IR Id Pittsburg, Pa. 
Davis, Mc sods eseen aus os depth tau ees Minneapolis: Minn. 
Davis, Solomon occidere err OILS Washington, D. C. 
Dean, Wiliam beo siis eif A Ei Beaumont, Tex. 
De Kofsky, Frank...........,.. ER verax Chicago, IN. 
Deland, Rev. William C., D.D...... Leonardsville, N. Y. 
Deligdish, Frederick. .....cccccceccecese, ersey City, N. T. 
Dembitz, Lewis N...soosssanonsooon aana. ouisville, Ky. 
Demby, Alexander, M.D.................. Drooklyn, N. Y. 
Denelitzer, TOHISicioesesebRt vv e wey. New York City 
Denemark, Henry. aces owe cand erai New York City 
De Pinna, Alfred... csees esso rese New York City 
De. Roy, Emanuel... secede ss nonea. Allegheny, Pa. 
Dessauer, ALAN i codecs ns beck pts cust samt ders New York City 
Dessel, Teadnneeussuasar ev ey saa don xor pris Salem, W. Va. 
Deues, Rev. Francis Olcercso ca oreet :New York City 
Deutelbaum, Leopold......................... Chicago, TH. 
eutsch, Prof. Gotthard, Ph.D........... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Deutsch [oe lanum ue ot apte es oe cept ae N EN York City 
Tqoentiscla.. Le "WW coc See woh Sk eee gd n he Cleveland, ©!1 
Deutsch, “TOSED MN ce oi vias mcodstetecauulohck oet New York City 
Deutsch, TiC Oe cri l accents, imn LLL Bo New York City 
Deutsch, Louis L., M.D... New York City 
Deutsch, Moesia scam eque rase i s mes New York City 
Deutsch, Maxis eeoseccidoeec cet eden New York City 
De Vorkin, M. IL, M.D..................... St. Louis, Mo. 
Dexner, qToOlmoocieroc reca rre circi San Francisco, Cal. 
Dey, Autlony.csicceuuce re c a. New York City 
Diamant, Lousiieid£elc yoo usc ouch. New York City 
Diamond, Javcessccceccceccccsccccseeesss Montreal, Canada 
Dickelman, L. Ds ane adenine sar on tal vii Forest, Ohio 
Dickinson, Charles H.............. Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Eishenner. uos eisadescs baits er iua Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dimond, TUE Gas as o oec qecoboetex rd cokes: Bayonne, N. J. 
Dine, Josepho scade ncs Rr ive idea ein Boston, Mass. 
Dune, Pn ec isau Rr obese otis fs Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dinkelspiel, Melville.................. San Francisco, Cal. 
Dintenfass, Jacob. o cinta kev ees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Diringer, IN cis e rcx E ATE EDU aree New York City 
Dischler M o bee lesen cera nue yoo PETS: Baltimore, Md. 
Disraelh Seea aterrar erea chius LES Denver, Colo. 
Dittenhofer, Jacob................ e. eSt. Paul, Minn. 
Dittman, Charlotte.siios vedic cin eee a xj rv New York City 
Dix, Henry A................ D cas in bo To) Millville, N. J. 


Dlugasch, Masosela kezhpade ab rsce rette New York City 


LIST OF PATRONS 


Dobkitz, Nicholas, M.D........... DEEE New York City 
Doempke, E... ui dass Wesen New York City 
Doktorsky, H......... eT rer er ee Li EE Chicago, Ill. 
Dominitz, Arnold...::...:..::.:..........:New York City 
Domger. Henry...... D LI o e d decr is New York City 
Doob, Irving Ephram................... New York City 
Dorfmann, S. A., MD S esee couse: «eere New York City 
Douglass, S. D., Me Dissecasccdsan co ze NEW York City. 
Douglis, Charles.........., sane, castes esters New York City 
Dover, Maxis. e es Fanaa ee See Anguilla, Miss: 
Drab, Ignatz............ D Heda d nabs: ..New York City 
Drachman, Benjamin...... DERE Jersey City, N. J. 
Drachman, Rev. Bernard, Ph.D.......:.. New York City 
Drechsler, Rev. Sigmund........ Sd ian -. Cleveland, Ohio 
Dreinel, Adolph......... Gori Na re cd ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dresnet. OS Car os conus venie a eio essee New York City 
Dreyer, Moritz W., MD. eere Brooklyn, N. VY. 
Dreyfus, William, D.Sc...........sss New York City 
Dreyfuss, Ole ne vr v ie enna. ee. Paducah, Ky. 
Drücker, A. Pon ees scans cor uve ord se New York City 
Drucker, Mas .lsc.coex llc uh seee e Bridgeport, Conn: 
Druckman, B.......,,,,, iris sisi; Montreal, Canada 
Dubman, Charles......... PEG boue patines New York City 
Ducey, Rev. Thomas I.......--........... New York City 
Pucker: Sol. iss ce CEU TT PCM EE New York City 
Duckman, Moses, M.D.................... New York City 
Dudley, Charles Bic oeesupcs ente atau e i: toona, Pa. 
Dulberger, Herman W.o voee er ac dck New York City 
Dulberger, Martin..... TF MM {ew York City 
Dunkelblau, Sams eeccssasvsti ead orci Newark, N. J. 
Dunkirk, Miss Wolphine.................. New York City 
Dvorkin, Josussilveen TE PME vd New York City 
Dwork, J. H., & Brother.............. New York City 
Dworkovitz, .Lonis:.o vee es cess be oo os Kansas City, Mo. 
Ebeling, Wiliam déslc lee oseFwcoblcu. New York City 
Echikson, S Dessus ct oceans sandals Newark, N. J. 
Edelmuth, Alfred. c ovielccecot corso cane New York City 
Edelson NS sxe Reece! 8 vad Un. oi Washington, D. C. 
Edelsteëin, Pes MN Paterson, N. T. 
Edelstein, SA dle. cosi core cbuin swe DoE enicles New York City 
Edelstein, Do eost ius dareneks Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
Edelstein, Mafeus.. c. osisouee tis e eooidhll Paterson, N. J. 
Edelstein, Samuel O........... vox eus Philadelphia, Pa. 
IEdlavitebs To Datos yak bo da Moe nuts Upper Marlboro, Md. 
. Edlavitch, Levi.......... ees baltimore, Md. 
Edlis, Adolpho rove tr Dco peu E ETT ee) Pittsburg, Pa. 
Edman, Morris lasts avuic weet eter ie othe, New York City 
Edmon, SolomOonosde uisi ossen... Eudoxus New York City 
Edwards, Mrs. Dis doseet eek ete ee des New York City 
Effron, Leon Ay, M JD...eeeeeavectes Philadelphia, Pa. 
else E OCEAN ochester, N. Y. 
Ehrenfreund, c Bsosis esee borage New York City 
Ehrenreich, Rev. Bernard C......... Atlantic City, N. J. 
Ehrich, Hon. Louis Ri. i acceseecs Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Ehrlich, Abraham........ Pen ere T Springfield, Mass. 
Ehrlich, Josep. os os ita quee d Ce EX DIT Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enrich; Moose oesune terori Sema s vs ces vod Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ehrlich, Newman... ones vos pace: New Haven, Conn. 
Ehrman, Tl posta cava tua neat eoctos San Francisco, Cal. 
Eichberg, Joseph "Ts es evertere hai: Atlanta, Ga. 
Eichler, Rev. M. Million. dad vilius; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eidman, N. H. S svocck vowhvEee Ciz New York City 
Bantetd, William esis ceva xia iouis Philadelphia, Pa. 
Einstein d D actes uou barca ek LE New York City 
Einstein, Sidney.. ose cusrsith ee e New York City 
Einstein, Mrs. William............ccec00., New York City 
Eintracht, (ossvsocl vales vil ione n Mae New York City 
Eiseman, Henry...................... Salt Lake City, Utah 
Teisemisnun. He. iin bees yu ard aie sr LE New Work City 
Ehen, Moest deeree vas enn ssa) ss NCW YOrk City 
Eisen, Nat HAN uuo nannaa ce nexo Ve. 9t. Joseph, Mo. 
Eisenberg; Dieese ienei ei erroe «Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eisenberg, Charles... uu. wee Newark, N. J. 
Eisenberg, Isidor C., M.D................ New York City 
Eisenberg, Joseph... bes cea oan New York City 
Eisenberg, Louis... iea oo Lo New York City 
Eisenberg: Mouar eree anA ce iui Aa New York City 
Eisenberg, Sam. Newark, N. J. 
Eisenberg, William S...................... New York City 
Eisendrath, B. DO eve rious arc s ne en aui Racine, Wis. 
Eisendrath, Henry jJ. sites bc dtuanciccenol Chicago, Ill. 
Eisenstadt, 39 sicvsciq or ade ACD DIN Tae New York City 
Zisenstaedt, Isidore............. Mete ba stt Chicago, Ill. 
Eisenstein,  ELAGEY ods gsc fea oo bok rr once, New York City 
Eisenstein, J. DisusvuAwercsax cerit ijr. New York City 
Eisler, Usa coe cing d Cah dra Ro eeu New York City 
Eisler, -NIOLEISSa quae enanas dos e eur da qus New York City 
USDeb. Dad ia alee MIAEa i SAL oda’ New York City 
Elbert, Bhoseresk lare mra duae iT nave ion 5t. Louis, Mo. 
Ellbogen, Nieto oki faecal eines Lol ty New York City 
Elentuch, Morris: 21.2.43 2 nese cues fica cee New York City 
Elias, A: ju l5ocss ce ver ta dew OR rectas Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elias, Mrs. Catherine................ esses. New York City 
Elus; El9 oa Alani iX oneris dia UE quid elc. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eliassof, Hetrman......euueeeomver chee och Chicago, Ill. 
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Elin, Siccocsaees UV EPA ESO Fac Sig eee New York City Pein, B.osneiile4à jibvexevass decr sas DEOORIYD, IV. N: 
Elisberg, E......... eee eer cere .New York City Feinberg, Aaron A............. nenne New York City 
Elkan, Herrmann............ eee New York City Feinberg, David................. Tesee... Brooklyn N. Y. 
Elkin, Rev. M.......... PME RIA Hartford, Conn. Feinberg, Israel L., WED: MR New York City 
ID Ikind, D. eas sededib Via ee OL PAK E ER Worcester, Mass. Feinberg, Max......... re ree esiteds Pittsburg, Pa. 
Elkus, Abram Lus mere iSi New York City Feinberg, S. E; M.D... pas ME Up MEME Scranton, Pa. 
Ellbogen, M... ener Chicago, Ill. Feiner, À.......iiiieeeee eene ` Providence, R. I. 
Ellenbogen, A E E New York City Feiner. Adolplicsciuauy accusers PSEREN ENER Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ellenbogen, M. H....sssesceseeeecereecrees Paterson, N. J. Feingold, Abraham............... 2er Worcester, Mass. 
Ellenzweig, H.......eeeII New York City Feingold, Joseph................eeeeenen Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eller, MOorris........ccceeee eee Intp Chicago, Ill. Feingold, Louis................. eee eee Worcester, Mass. 
Elinger, Rev. Emil.............. ene jonesboro, Ark. Feingold, Simon.................. eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elinger, M........... esent New York City Feinstein, Jacob.......... een II Providence, : 
Ellis, James M.....eeeenn n San Francisco, Cal. Feinstein, SLeresscs x ERE UNE da taU Baltimore, Md. 
Ellison; Il... 9 a REI ERRARE Montreal, Canada Feinstein, Simon..... NUN eresas esere ee e Pittsburg, Pa. 
Elmaleh, Rev. Leon H................«* Philadelphia, Pa. Feitelberg, Jacob.............. nenne Fal River, Mass. 
Elovitz, W......eaeeeeeeee ehh Providence, R. I. Feitelberg, Morris................ eese Fall River, Mass. 
Elsas, "Tiermanisjbo d cu AC UU bob REA New York City Feitler; NMoesizzoseer£erd seis e erbe Re ep) Pittsburg, Pa. 
Elsner, Prof. John, M.D...................- Denver, Colo. Felberbaum, Henry J....................-. New York City 
Elting, Iy.seeteesidttesseEe Ree tote Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Feldblum, Adolph gau EAE Pu LM M ol alge Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elzas, Barnett A... mI Charleston, S. C. Feldheim, pus sscuésve3 wei urbes o Ed Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Emanuel, E. H....esesssesessosesseeeseseno New York City Feldman, B.cscsecéoreswueauees unes ad ees New York City 
Emanuel, Harry SN ae one eesti ess New York City Feldman, David............. ees eei a util Pa. 
Emanuel, Sol H......eeeeeennn n mmm St. Paul, Minn. Feldman, Prof. Ephraim....... e etn Norwood, Ohio 
Embtocht, 9.24: 4. er e eren n New York City Feldman, Jacob............ PHP “New York City 
Emelin, Mark J., D.D.S.......eeeerennnnn New York City Feldman, LotllSiesvsseeseesdtussucsecrese New York City 
Enelow, Rev. H. G, D.D.........oeen Louisville, Ky. Feldman, Sisiserereicr ers siret era A e e Ee Denver, Colo. 
Engel, J. G...... nm Brooklyn, N. Y. Feldman, Samuel... eese ete y creeo New York City 
Engelhardt, M..ssccecccssescceccreerseeess New York City Feldmann, Divs .nsseods rec os tales es Cincinnati, Ohio 
Engelman, H.......... eee Bridgeport, Conn. Feldmann, Jonas............. eere een nn Chillicothe, Ohio 
Engelman, Sam................ esee New York City Feldstein, Aron.............. eee Uniontown, Pa. 
Engl W......... xs rubus ide Sue ede CE New York City Feldstein, Charles............. «eee ren Pittsburg, Pa. 
Englander, Bec dk FQ DD re EE UN New York City Feldstien, Mrs. Clarta.. 9 e v daissi eh eae Pittsburg, Pa. 
Englander, J....ccsccccccvcccteuseseceseces New York City Feleky, Chatles.,csvesseeest eve e vepsesees New York City 
Englander, | RR NEU M Eea DE New York City Felix, Abraham... cies esee eese etas New York City 
Engleman, 9......«. nnn ANA Ed aac Des Moines, Iowa Felix, Pazseriscvweee tk nire aai raa apu hd eie New York City 
Enkel, lLoüis ss 5 RE hx eR TR New York City Felix, facob.......... eee Becky Beach, N. Y. 
Enklewicz, Charles........... eee eee New York City Felix, J Ws ewe bie eee ve sive eh En New York City 
Entin, A., M.D....sesessseseseesesessesse Fall River, Mass. Feller, Albert......essesesseresoreseceeseeeee New York City 
Eppinger, Herman............. eee San Francisco, Cal. Feller, ÍISIdOfe..o x veXaRbA ESAE ERN EE 2e. New York City 
Eppstein, Rev. E............ PM Quincy, Ill. Fellman; JeaaxsexsasieuesNE E E e Ra Der aida Detroit, Mich. 
Epstein, Reve Anney JA ET vs Haverstraw, N. Y. In MeL" Montreal, "Canada 
Epstein, MIO $5 dac wk a PE UNE PP Philadelphia, Pa. Felsenthal, M.eceesececrr ehh mmn PH New York City 
Epstein, marce Ve Goins VpsqunaM RE pe i Rs Chicago, Ill. Felser, Joseploi£i eere Ert Hehe ns Baltimore, Md. 
Epstein, E Oss Aah we ca scat ioa dd o cda m e pue Brooklyn, N. Y. Felstiner, M............ eese eee een New York City 
Epstein, 1......-2. essere eee cece Ih New York City Feltenstein, Joel....cccccccccceccccsevceere St. Joseph, Mo. 
Epstein, Louis B......-------.--+ ee eeeeeee New York City Feltman, Simon......sseeeees hadas didn xa Baltimore, Md. 
Epstein, Meyer... New York City Ferer, -2Atces aig ost 4 ag RR AUS RN PNE Omaha, Neb. 
Epstein, Rev. NLOfTIISo2 ote eae ous) ete New York City Ferguson, H. B............ cece ene e eee e ree Pittsburg, Pa. 
Epstein, Samuel........--..seseeeeeeee rene: New York City Fergusson, David............. EE Seattle, Wash. 
Epstein, Samuels iis sae inei NNUS E CERE St. Louis, Mo. Fertig, M. B........... eee eene ntn New York City 
Epstein, Solomon...................... ee. Brook'yn, N. Y. Feuchtwanger, S............ eee enn New York City 
Ernst, Ne Hi. $29 ven Mito E E Chicago, Ill. Feuerlicht, A E e tided New York City 
Ernstthal, Tulids:5 ie N FERES Brooklyn, N. Y. Feuerlicht, DImanuel...0.42 9 aA sana New York City 
Eron, J. JD VON OMA AO MMC ENNIUS: New York City Feuerlicht, Rev. J........... eere Augusta, Ga. 
Eschwege, Sunesvreisao acs eke e UE esa tte Brooklyn, N. Y. Feuerlicht, Ladislaus...................... New York City 
Essenson, O. S., M.D.cceeiecbree hene New York City Feuerlicht, Morris AP event eVeiee oes sess Cincinnati, Ohio 
Essenson, S. Js Nb ID eoo usa sen cx ietan New York City Feustmann, Mrs. B. H.................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Esser, Bris- 01. utei Misses Vi OE OVE ONU. New York City EFichman, [ucc kesexketescR9 e eee RERBA ES St. Joseph, Mo. 
Essner, Herman.c sie eo retient ec Scranton, Pa. Filer, wai Ba toscrotoo tae va made is New York City 
Estes, Lotiseui* xe RU AES ee eda ita New York City Filostrat, Tohiturerswvesa ds C eng Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Estrin, H., & Company... cese tt rs Chicago, Ill. Finberg, Benjamin.............. 2e Philadelphia; Pa. 
Ettinger, L: Brereceessseserieni anirai New York City Fine, Abraham........sssesseresereseerees New York City 
Ettinger, Rev. T. Eo RR New York City Fine, M................. eese ee nnne Maxton, N. C. 
Euphrat, Ernest J.............-. Oe que. New York City Fine, Moris uade adi aat aS RN saa Ca Worcester, Mass. 
BEvslin, Leo E, Di Di Stew eer mem New York City Fine, Saer aoturoa ROG ERR USE REEERE E Ra a UE New York City 
Ewald, p An n ra RODEO or aun eeeek LM New York i Fine, Samuel esae ase rax hh A ERIE S A RE Boston, Mass. 
Ewing, Hampton D................... .. Yonkers, N. Fine, A., & SODS occ e Eua EX AICHR A Ee SEO New York City 
Exl, Samuel 2ucvewuku enda re en ren New York City Fineberg, oiu quus ss pa Va pa Sa pl ol Montreal, Canada 
Faber, Rev. M-a ick ud divas eu quce NoD Boe S aus, due ok . Tyler, Tex. Finegold, Lotuis........... eee Pittsburg, Pa. 
Fabian, T3c0D....... goce Ve PE ES Patcrson, dies aes A Fintman, LeonooalklluIIMIIuIBBIIIIÍIIBIBILIEBÓBBEmerES d M4. 
Faeber, Iss es pea xai a d ODA a o HES Stockton, Cal. Fineshriber, Rev. William H....... S. Davenport, Towa 
I'aggen, IN ACH) 2 ok scat Someta sees Frankford, Pa. Fink, dAorlsveveconveceedh easeeiur sass epiac ees Chicago, Ill. 
Fain, Aw... .. sce cece cece eee nennt ng Brooklyn, N. Y. Fink- Re Esse bras aseaanana bue veo EPA Brooklyn, N. 
Fain, A... Providence, R. I. Finkel, Morris.......... (—— M New York City 
Lan ois ue aeri aeee eve d Ad d ada Providence, R. I. Finkelpearl, Hy MIEi.iseecexss4 aa as xu Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pan, BsToseplixsxeveseeksto zen xr Brooklyn, N. Y. Finkelpearl, Joseph edu si ws eae ean EO od pars Pittsburg, Pa. 
Talek; Adolpluissveeveosa us Resideo REESE En New York City Finkelstein, Charles............... eee Buffalo, N. Y. 
Falki Be MEME New York City Finkelstein, Emil, M.D............. eee New York City 
Falk, Tlentyecsceosesigela spa mien is drach New York City Finkelstein, H.............eeee nnn New York City 
Falkenheim, Charles................ ees New York City Finkelstein, Isadore.......... reer rece Scranton, Pa. 
Falkenstein, M......... MO ER New York City Finkelstein, Israel...............2 nnne New York City 
Fanauer, Henry...... squared rer PP ERE New York City Finkelstein, J......... «enn New York City 
Fant Vici elwawnnd vet sxe aE casero wee New York City Finkelstein, J- V........... cece eee eee nnn New York City 
Farber, Ru Phhd;hllolnefvaesuaese kg ramis Denver, Colo. Finkelstein, Josep. oec ee ure eun tret Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fass, Joseph Tr New York City Finkelstein, M., M.D............. ere New York City 
Fayman, S............. "— eet wn St. Joseph, Mo. Finkelstein, N............... M .Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Leatherman; Los. ce e nnmis Connellsville, Pa. Finkelstein, Sam..........- eee eeeees New York City 
Feder, Marcusioxo ree as erre EE EE ERE Cleveland, Ohio Finkelstein, Rev. William.............- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federleicht, Lol. e es veas Gu. dca UR S n Baltimore, Md. Finkelstien, Mrs. H. V............ een Peoria, Ill. 
Fehlauer, Max Iiic iaa Du dpt aas New York City Finn, Louis 9........4. 5 Vergamad visa t ac New York City 
Feiga, Max........... Serer reece eee Worcester, Mass. Finn, Neo e eae ated RT aie ky aaa ae Rochester, Pa. 
Feigelson, Hayman......... eee Montreal, Canada Firestone, Henry........... sescesesceeeesMCKeesport, Pa. 
Feigenbaum, B........ hoe call ae pae da do New York City Firestone, Samuel............--. id do .... McKeesport, Pa. 


Feikin, M.............. ROOM Baltimore, Md. Fisch, Adolph.......... eee ss... Newark, 
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Fisch, Joseplizesotsostexieeba yw e EU eU EITSS Newark, N. J. 
Fischel, ary... ce xs aie e ey eere New York City 
Fischelis, Philipp, M.D.................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fischer, Edward. cede eade DE ..New York City 
Fischer, LE osse svebessvesetiui verse ec nett Detroit, Mich. 
mischer, LB. liie 4i rer csro veri s Brooklyn; N. Y. 
Tuseher hob ayy ee wean eo ela een x Coney Island, N. Y. 
Fischer; Meets chi ceius beck p adele eee eeayeaees New York City 
Fischer Nie d oadod eed ed ra Ms a s ane oan New York City 
Fischer, Stanislaus A., D.D.S............. New York City 
Fischer. AVGllolase quet a Eee v re RS Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Fischgrund, Joseph.. s eee rn New York City 
Fisehgrund, Sigmund.................. s. Newark, N. J. 
Fischl, Sl ONIN irr i ee do obe M LEVA New York City 
Fischlowitz, Gustav G., M.D............. New York City 
Tischlowitz, Isidore... ov seine te eae St. Louis, Mo. 
Fischman, IsidOEL S egere E E VEO RERE New York City 
PSC hia; S caw atu on eet ure e ERANA EAS oes Chicago, Ill. 
Fischmann, Leopold....................... New York City 
Fish, A SLAC ain lee be e EPX ose PAAR E E AES Boston, Mass. 
IQ) MEE. cc seat oan nein I New York City 
Fishberg, Maurice, M.D................... New York City 
Fisher, Rev. Charles............ Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
Fisher, He a wi caren cede wok peepee: New Haven, Conn. 
Fisher, Willatitv.s: eeu e E Y EY TENER Dayonne, N. J. 
Fishman, íi vcsdiaeceuwkee Fathi et bees Lawrence, Mass. 
Fishmann, Arthur, M.D...............iee. New York City 
Fiterman, Sam......................... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fitzgerald, Rev. Joseph N..............e Albany, N. Y. 
Tindebl. OBI: eb e£ v eei iE CR New York City 
Flaster, Wilhelm. eno eveces ater revue EA New York City 
Flatow Longest lees edv er DE SY New York City 
Flaumeubaum, Maxi. be it Re New York City 
Flasmań; lO sink tei cer US RS I P MEER Houston, Tex. 
Teck. Pet eels oye OQ UEM pec UE E A S seh Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rleck. Samuel Tr... te e EVI NEN New York City 
Flecker, Henty. e ewe ke tester New York City 
Flegenheimer, Adolph................ ces New York City 
Fleischer, (Charles; e tiuescs eet Seat tenes: Boston, Mass. 
Fleischer, JVathani <i ceecrivexé e wert eeu Paterson, N. J. 
Fleischman, Henry, .M.D. secas e New York City 
Fleischman, S. Jb robecerbe:i ee Deve ix Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fleischmann, Elio) straws acere eo vei New York City 
Fleischmann, Hon. Julius................ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fleischmann, William.....................New York City 
Fleischner, Lo NN s os iS tX M EA DPA AE Portland, Ore. 
Fleishman, Doc obses edie ree ces ey Baltimore, Md. 
Fléishman, od acusa io ben DETUR duit Omaha, Neb. 
Fleishmann, Israelsiassaionwm uu ea eet St. Louis, Mo. 
Flersheim, A. Soexlsabsaduch cue a ees Kansas City, Mo. 
Fliegelman, Vitor v5. ssa ver erre reve New York City 
Püsker. dL e cio DRM aan acus i eR Columbus, Ohio 
Fodor, Sigmund........................... New York City 
Fonaroff, Mark Ni. ores seioeve exea odNeW- York City 
Foreman, Bo Giro ida V eben EEEa Chicago, Ill. 
Foreman, Oscar Gis ics dis cise awa sie ences e av Chicago, Ill. 
Porschbaums; JM. lee esa Ce x XA New York City 
Foster, .Solomotniccco vesc saver Resa .. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Goldburg, PPE las es eau da earn neg Gnas oul Cincinnati, Ohio Golland, 'M. ic M. Die t E Se St. Louis, Mo. 
Goldburg, Morris Lo.66ea e oa eens Bases Chicago. Il. Gollong, Rev. Charles................. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Goldblum, K... "opp anaana Minn. Gomberg, Max B., M.D................. Providence, R. I 
Golden, Henry, M. Dreset MEEN: . Philadelphia, Pa. Gombossy; Max is se Xa aA «ena Rd en New York City - 
Goldenberg, Coral sene us putei Rees Brooklyn, N. Y. Gombosy, Ignatz....... ccce see rrt New York City 
Goldenberg, À Nds rcwnsaX e ede T Omaha, Neb. Gombotz, Ignatz M MET PE E New York City 
Goldenberg, Mrs. Moses.. „seese. Baltimore, Md.: Gomez, Horatio, M.Dessssesssesssesseses New York City 
Goldfarb, Abraham........-eee e In New York City Gonsior, Nathan. «sai aue exscr yaw oem ERA Chicago. Ili. 
Goldfarb, Rev. Jacob...... «eese .Washington, Pa. Goodelman, Simeon.. ..New York City 


Goldfinger, J., M.D.... 
Goldfogle, Hon. Henry AM. nn 


Clev eland, Ohio 
.New York City 
.Lowell, Mass. 
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Goldinberg, S.... í 

Goldish, S....... ce sss seen nnns St. Paul, Minn. 

Goldman, A....ssssssesessereeeeeses. ae Minn. 

Goldman, Aaron. Qui «s Gane Cg d ard .Detroit, Mich. 

Goldman, Alexander. Rigcu Serbs seed uS ‘New Y ork City 
Goldman, ED cule be 0E soccer tnde REIN BN S A DE IS City 
Goldman, H.......... eee eee ee eee nee ..St. Louis, Mo. 

Goldman, Harry ; Sees ..Pittsburg, Pa. 
Goldman, Heny. E .....--New York City 
Goldman, I.. atciid gares pde i . Kansas City, Mo. 

Goldman, Jacob. MP Buffalo, N. Y. 
Goldman, lJoseph......... een ge Baltimore, Md. 
Goldman, Leon.......... ee n n Montreal, Canada 
Goldman, Louis J........... nnn Cincinnati, Ohio 
Goldman, M......... eer III New York City 
Goldman, M. S........ cece eene Kansas City, Mo. 

Goldman, Marcus..... eee nnn ng New Vork City 
Goldman, $S........ nnn ..Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goldman, Sari Goch heaters estat Sa pe New York City 
Goldman, Simon. PEOS .New York City 
Goldmann, S., M. Dek O NN Pittsburg, Pa. 

Goldmark, Le0. vsises.tiewedsseeeess sents cae Paterson, N. J. 
Goldoff, Benjamin... sccessererreres pnr Lynn, Mass. 
Goldonsky, H.. Vae dubia ves .Denver, Colo. 
Goldschmidt, Bernhard. . beca op fate DD New York City 
Goldschmidt, Gabriel........... eee New York City 
Goldschmidt, Max............ceeeeeeee eens New York City 
Goldschmidt, William.......... nnn n New York City 
Goldshea, Abraham..........-- eee .New York City 
Goldsmith, Adolph.. eese New York City 
Goldsmith, August...... n New York City 
Goldsmith, B. Mi... ccc ccc cce RII Carnegie, Pa 

Goldsmith, Benjamin J.. .Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith, 
Goldstein, 
Goldstein, 
Goldstein, 
Coldstein, 
Goldstein, 
Goldstein, 
Goldstein, 


Charles Jakob, LL. D., M.D...New York City 


Frederick. ........ eene New York City 
Penry idco pde EAM RP ue ee New York City 
ARSCH pre Arlington, Mass. 
Qrsaudates oncex s edi ate pad Cleveland, Ohio 
M GW akan qx DR E BEA OE Baltimore, Md. 
MM eM TEE New York City 
TRerssüirccsdad edes EN ss New York City 
T MEMMIUS Pittsburg, Pa. 
harles J............. ..New York City 
David......... eere eere New Vork City 
I ceret xk x4 ees New York City 
CHIStAVGs ev ves ert severe ease ewes New York City 
EI. swansea aw cR pac ded ee Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hyman. ; .New York City 


Goodfried, Ignatius L. " Me D.. 


Goodfriend, Jacob.. 
Goodfriend, M. H. 


..New York City 
weeeeees New York City 
... e.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goodfriend, Meyer.. ee E a E ta E E New York City 
Goodhart, Philip M...... TT ..New York City 
Goodman, A. Hiss tris sia ee e a e mA ..New York City 
Goodman, Abraham. aces ahaa oats .New York City 
Goodman; -Daireereritirir er ase saosin Rochester, N. Y. 
Goodman, David N....... —— . Cleveland, Ohio 
Goodman, E. sirae eendit eatis reia O Atter VW ast 
Goodman, Emanuel......... — New York City 
Goodman, Henry.. , .Scranton, Pa. 
Goodman, d ictu du unt Ce E .. Brooklyn, N. 
Goodman, Loup weSevr eqni RES Kansas City, Mo. 
Goodman: Messiaen s aM OW RA e nants Youngstown, Ohio 
Goodman, M.....eeee Ree Denver, Colo. 
Goodman, Maurice... cce n New York City 
Goodman, Max i e UE Ohio 
Goodman, Philip.. ..New York City 
Goodman, S.. See atus ee ee .Bayonne, N. J. 
Goodman, S. b OMEN APUD .. Connellsville, Pa. 
Goodman, Samuel... ERR New Vork City 


Goodstein, D. 


Goodstein, Esther. FARM UUMUEAP CA 


Goodstein, Isaiah.. 


.Uniontown, Pa. 
. . Philadelphia. Pa. 
E ore Pa. 
..New York City 


Goodstein, Louis. "T 

Goodstone, Morris A. M. Dacos du Pittsburg, Pà. 
Goorin, C. B... sce ccc ee cee eee nn ten Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gordee, ut Ps . Revere, Mass. 
Gordin, Jacob M. bg Brooklyn, Yi 
Gordon, Abraham. A New London, eur 
Gordon, Rev. B. "oen Chicago, Til. 
Gordon, Benjamin i M. D. Gana o Ra ed . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gordon, Elias D.. BA ac .New York City 
Gordon, George J., “MD. ; . Minneapolis, | Minn. 
Gordon, Lb Bese awe ard sis Osee es Boston. Mass. 
Gordon, lacob........ usar rts New York City 
Cordon.” M. oceccests e strit re a I ER i edd Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Gordon, M. G..... ee ee eee III Boston, Mass. 
Gordon, coe Yonkers, N. Y. 
Gordon, Moses. . Cincinnati. Ohio 


Gordon, 
Gordon, 
Gordon, 
Gorfinkell, 


Samuel........ 


Gorfinkle, Rev. M...... 


Gorovitz, Rev. A....... 


Gossman, À 
Gotberg, H.. 


Pathe: 24456 UM a ji X na 
Pin Ga Soin soa C ERAS ERU d 


e. esteos teoa ee eee 


PH" 
Gorfinkle, Toseph I..... 
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. . Baltimore, Md. 
...New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
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Toronto, Canada 
Newburg, N. Y. 
New York City 
.New York City 
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LIST OF PATRONS 


xil 


d New York City 


Gothberg, Roots: 

Gottdiener,. Hao. a x9 E Ea E RUDI WO n Galion, Ohio 
Gottesman, M., M. D. ues ..New York City 
Gottheimer, Mayer. boned bee wle ais a. esaidax NEW York City 
Gotthoffet, JacOD.css. oce re E eR New York City 
Gottlieb, Edward. ..sssseessesesessss sees New York City 
Gottlieb, Edward O...................... New York City 
Gottlieb, Henry...........-..eeeeee02e-e-New York City 
Gottlieb, HermabD... eee er rn n s New York City 
Gottlieb, Isaac........... eee Newburg, N. Y. 

Gottlieb. Visas ko seein E RC UC o el a New York City 
Gottlieb, L...... eene ee ee New York City 
Gottlieb, Louis B.gosec sca coke e| IR en New York City 
Gottlieb, Pynot. NL. Dci weeccsntiebr ere New York City 
Gottschalk, Morrise oeie rena ss Sar sues S ee aun Oe N. Y. 


Gottschall, Simon...... eee 
Gottstein, K 


Gouldie, Max..... 


Gourse, E eee: apenas ales Ana eat 


Goward, George.. 
Grabfelder, sins 


Grabosky, Bu Leo. z 


Graf, Felix. 


Grafman, Rev. Sails. 
Granstein, Ephraim 
Grant, Alexander 
Grau, Mrs. Lillie 


Graubart, Samuel.. 
Grauer, William. 


Graupner, Edward W. 
Grean, Alexandre M 
Green, Abe 
Green, Mrs. Luise 
Green, alas 


Gould, J. P., MIDI es 


ess scasso dadalan d 
ssas s eee Bee sae 
eaeceeeeneevresee eve @& 


irn acres ..New Y 
T EE New York City 
oO Sg New York City 
sx s ws ve Pittsburg, Pa. 


c" "0299* 
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9*6 ee 


..New York City 


AENEA Seattle, Wash. 


..Buffalo, N. Y. 


...New York City 


..Fall River, Mass. 
. .Philade!phia, Pa. 
.Louisville, Ky. 


i = W -- Philadelphia, Pa. 


.. Newark, N. J. 


Pack wee . Baltimore, Md. 
PENES Chicopee, Mass. 
OE Brooklyn, b 
Ji setae New York City 


.New York City 
.Altoona, Pa. 
York City 


evan Philadelphia, Pa. 


Green, M. .New York City 
Green, } Max. PUE Rp FACE nee hale "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Green, Serie aes oper Teu ween S eee New York City 
Greenbaum, Leon E.. voPaecx acr see Baltimore, Md. 
Greenbaum, M. 2... csesccucesscscsevevess Cleveland, Ohio 
Greenbaum, Gamtilelcsrs ees atacar nd New York City 
Greenberg, "AS e aee one ba sa ee Seda NEW York City 
Greenberg, Abram.........-2.-- eee eeee Rochester, N. Y. 
Greenberg, B....... eee een nn .... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Greenberg, (Oo dA Lua eoa hs ms eee Wash. 
Greenberg, Carol............ eta es .Boston, Mass. 
Greenberg, Harry............ e PE ..New York City 
Greenberg, Henry. ......2- 0s. eeseee eee ees New York City 
Greenberg, Herman................- ee ..New York City 
Greenberg, joo. 6 REPRE E New York City 
Greenberg, Jacob................. sees esee New York City 
Greenberg, Joseph, NED) cnc ok Peewee eawiee New York City 
Greenberg, AM lies a Re Eu REOR RE d ET Canada 
Greenberg, 1 Max. ee er ere .New York City 
Greenberg, Philip.. —— eens VEA Es .St. Paul, Minn. 
Greenberg, S. S......... esee eee ..St. Paul, Minn. 
Greenberg, Samuel........... leere New York City 
Greenberg, Simon...... eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Greenberg, Samuel..............eeeeeee New York City 
Greenberg, William.. Xd ae nd Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Greenberger, Rev. D.............. eee New York City 
Greenblatt, Rev. M..........eee eee renee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenburg, Rev. Dr. ee oe acp adit Sacramento, Cal. 
Greenebaum, Emil.. ...San Francisco, Cal. 
Greenebaum, P......... New York City 
Greenebaum, Henry. eee uer crkeem deere Chicago, Ili. 
Greenebaum, I...... III San Francisco, Cal. 
Greenebaum, Dr. Leo....... eee New York City 
Greenebaum, M.......... leere nent San Francisco, Cal. 
Greenebaum, Sigmund............... a Francisco, Cal. 
Greenewald, David C.. duties . Bradford, Pa. 
Greenewald, Hon. Joseph O eo oree oN Bradford, Pa. 
Greenfell, Samuel.. <... New York City 


.Newark, N. J 


Greenfield, Bernard b: ALD. NS, e : ones ] 
.. Albany, Ga. 


Greenfield, Emma Vossen.. 


Greenfield, Max.. pis teeseeeaew: York City 
Greenfield, Rev. Samuel.. ess. New York City 
Greengard, Ben....... eese eee ennt Chicago, Ill. 
Greengard, Hatfryi...- ve rey cuss awe Denver, Colo. 
Greenhood, M. EB. zeera ee res Baltimore, Md. 

Greenside, D.... esee rh New York City 
Greenstein, B.. eese o o e Bridgeport, Conn. 

Greenstein, Marx B.. a T A New York City 
Greenstein, Maurice VE AE n atenote New York City 
Greenstein, Michael.. sae sa sess OU New York City 
Greenstein, William........... eee New York City 
Greenstone, Rev. Julius H................ New York City 
Greenstone, Myer I................. eee Pittsburg, Pa 

Greenwald, Henry........... 2er p zron, io 
Greenwald, Joseph.. Whee edetsuae ir NeW York Ci tv 
Greenwald, Mortis....... een ‘Rochester, N. Y. 

Greenwood, Julius H....... iesu kate CU se ee Akron, Ohio 
Gretsch, Mme. J.sseccscseceerereevse ses New York City 
Gribbel, John.. en weet ga d d ;. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gries, Rev. Moses Jd. ER EAE E EEPE qq E Ohio 
Griffith, Rev. G.. ps DER NA ete S Wis. 


Grinberg, Iles ..Pittsburg, Pa. 


< 


Grinberg, S...sesseereserree ee nr. -MceKeesport, Pa, 


Grodberg, DE CU ea nae ners 
Groden, MOfries espe 9 tes 


Grodjeski, J... 


. . Worcester, Mass. 
. . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
.Paterson, N. J. 


Grodsky, A., D. D. sS. ae a i . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Grodzinsky, 'Jacob.. easque aat ais Pittsburg, Pa, 
Grollman, Eod rr ee e... New York City 
Grollnick,- Wola tee eR e E ees MES New York City 
Gronbart, Samuel.. Sa axes ots ..Albany, N. Y. 


Grosberg, John.. 


Grosner, Morris. 
Gross, Emanuel.... 


Gross, Hertidhor.es s. e e ler pe 


Gross, 


Gross, Ignatz.. En MAU AME ae 


Gross, Ignatz... 


ie .New York City 


Grosner, Joel, M. D. po P ie sees New York City 


..New York City 
. Jersey City, N. J. 
.New York City 
.New York City 
.Scranten, Pa. 
New York City 


Gross, BUCH Chicago, Ill 
Gross; Morse xe xr ERE SRL PN Pech M Y. 
Gross Mobri reene i a EEE ead vc d a ad New York City 
Gross, Marcus.. sU aes erect E AIC Ar .Chicago, TIl. 
Gross, -Mauriee. dece prey d Rex aS aes DUNG ade .New York City 
Gross, Maxekrakcav ses V oeveckev i voe S New York City 
Gross, Max. ias ears TDI .Pittston, Pa. 
Gross, Max.. "E New York City 
Gross, Michael c. Ls E atch tain e cia e nt AS Yew York City 
Gross, Oscar.. Sauce edd gee easels ..New York City 


Gross, 
Gross, Samuel. 
Gross, Sonic Vea 


Gross, Miss Sarah... . sss f M Tu" 
Gross, Willamise.s eee wed xe ER CES 


Grossman, Edward. 


Grossman, EM ard. VERRE 


atin New York City 


.New York City 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NE New York City 
pr New York City 


..New York City 


...o New York City 


.Cincinnati, Ohio 


Grossman, : — 
Grossman, lou du 4a 9E Ear Unis ` Waynesburg, Pa. 
Grossman, Isidore.......... een New York City 
Grossman, Jacob........... ecce eee nenne New York City 
Grossman, Jacob M.. "nem .Syracuse, N. Y. 


Grossman, Louis.. 
Grossman, Louis 


Grossman, S.... 
Grossmann, Henry.. 


Grover, Albert.......... leere 


Grubman, Adolph J.. 


Grudinsky, Nathan.............. «ee 


Gruenhut, M. L 
Grunauer, Reuben,.............. 


Grunbaum, Josef........ een 
Abraham, D A Goena 


Grunberg, 
Grunzeug, L 
Gruskin, R. B.. 

Guedalia, Jacob M.. 


oo 222020909299 


.New York City 
"Cincinnati, Ohio 


Grossman, Rev. Rudolph, D. D.. ] ue "c New York „City 


. Bufalo, N. Y. 
New York City 


tchison, Kan. 
.New York City 


Ya iss New York Cit 
Ad Baltimore, Md. 
t New York City 


..New York City 
.New York City 


Guggenheim, Mrs. Daniel... assesses New York City 
Guggenheim, Isaac.......... eene New York City 
Guggenheim, Murry "Er New York City 
Guggenheim, sud is RT ..New York City 
Guggenheimer, J. C........ eee n n New York City 

fetes New York City 


Guinsburg, Rev. "Theodore.......... 


Gumbel, 
Gumble, Henry.. 


Gunsberg, M. C..... «eee 
Guntzler, Theodore L..............-. 
Gurofsky, Louis.............- eee 
Gusinoff, Simon........ eee 


Gutfreund, Gustav. 


Gutfreund, Joseph, M.D.. vel NE m 
Gutfreund, Sigmund Hugo: —— 


Guthman, Leo.. 


Guthrie, Rev. Donald... : o : e — 


Gutman, B.. 


Gutman, Dar id.. E R E EA NUS 


Gutman, Mrs. oei: 
Gutman, Leopold.. 


Gutman, Max........6. NEET 


Gutman, Nathan. 


Gutman, Rudolph, LL. Doce eases 
Gutman, S1lm6n..o- eo co ow eee 


Guttag. J 


Guttenberg, EE Tt eectu ch aisenarareia 


Gutter, B.... 
Gutter, David.. 


Wee New York City 


sand New York City 


....Rochester, N. Y. 
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Columbus, Ohio 


MET New York City 
vua St. Louis, Mo. 


“Des Moines, Iowa 
New Y ork City 


,. Youngstown, Ohio 


DA wi ae Baltimore, Md. 


. Philadelphia, rd 
Wheeling, n. 
. Baltimore, Ma 
` New York City 


€ New York City 


.. Baltimore, Md. 
.New York City 


New York City 


.New York City 
|..New York City 


Gutter. Fredrick.. dec PER TORRENS NES "New York City 
Guttmacher, Rev. Adolf............. eO Baltimore, Md. 
Guttman, Rev. Adolf, Ph.D.. 2... sS Syracuse, N. Y. 
Haas, Gustave.*... eese eee hehe Chicago, Ill 
Haas, Ignatius........... eee eee eere Buffalo N. Y 
Haas, “Liskeysacalaet esse EXE ee eat sesso New York City 
Haas, Mark. 125222 9 2m cedar sh al ad New York City 
Haas, Morrissc. ose secas tad cad emaiea d eue Pittsburg, Pa. 
Haas, Moses..........c0eceeee REA RUE YA New York City 
Haase, (Harles. ssrbecesed aieo EROR ..Memphis, Tenn. 
Hackenburg, William B................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hagedorn, J. Je It RES Philadelphia, Pa. 


xiv LIST OF PATRONS 


Hageter, Ar Cidade teed azar nee nex tb ts New York City 
Hahn, Aaron, MbDlolor aca eexv in OR Cleveland, Ohio 
Hahn, Abrdlanbosiwex cera thx Ya Ad ans .New York City 
Jahn, George IL, D.D.S...: serere hiladelphia, Pa. 
Hahn; Herve eusasensereecteveaoto ves Fesvies Newark, N. J. 
Hain, Joseph vac acivevale RO VIERK REN New York Cit 
Frahm, OO: xke A e ERPRSM RIA A EY New York City 
Haini Nare Tola 3 week acre RW ERES New York City 
Haimowitz, Joseph. isbeb Reo sat eR New York City 
Halberstam, Rev. Louis............... eese. New York City 
Tlalfonsom. xm PI io irea een ea Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tales Dullissras o rae exem RR e es Rx ME New York City 
Haler, Robert. o neen oS one ANE UD eliu is New York City 
Halperin, Charlesis icis roo RE New York City 
Halperin, JdCoDov esses ee d Rer Yo EUN Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Halperin, Duos xexaTeuso tore e ein ps New York City 
Halperin, Ry LS DIES vecctexkesetea n sce Chicago, Ill. 
Halpern; (S eui deer WES Ne Aretes New York City 
Halpern, Davidis iiec vna e3n Philadelphia, Pa. 
Halpern, JXev--L.licvy we: ets bu Tor Toronto, Canada 
Halpern, T» Moo eee sees op ELI TES New York City 
Halpern, D eenaa e se UK HP TNI UR dae New York City 
Halpert, Henry, NL odieleexex 33er ES Scranton, Pa. 
Halpert, “HOSED aig exes eos eke oa een eens New York City 
Halpin, Henry e secede ion Xa e hse New Haven, Conn. 
Hamburger, JieXsISi ues sos Cor wea EINUERS Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hamburger, Nathan....................... Paterson, N. J. 
Hamburger, Samuel B.................... New York City 
Hamel, Isrqdebh uu gti volete ERO XOU Ves New York City 
Pie Ws He Pe. a awe erties wen avy. Go ee MOSS Temple, Tex. 
Hammel, VOshiias. Loseoees rc EE Coi Springfield, Mass. 
Hammer, Jacob W............ Mou wed etes New York City 
Hammerschlag, Nathan..................... Newark, N. J. 
Hanau, PoudolphuiesitoreRerso Roizseq Get Washington, Pa. 
llanaüert. Jioc due dus eaan e A EN Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Hanauer, JTIentyvloclorece cres tae sen New York City 
Hang  DeHpy cele X aebxe x een ee ene ear ae Mobile, Ala. 
Handel, Iacobooi2lo leder mk EX D4wxl New York City 
Hanline, Alexander M.................... Baltimore, Md. 
Hannah, GeOrgeicnaolenretervex vv E dug New York City 
Hano, Jacob Ec vienam Avec a Dl oe TO New York City 
Hano, Mrs. Loin elweervcal clie ies Brookline, Mass. 
Hano, PM peak sos erresen a imf eie eens New York City 
Hanower, Louis Noel lxx aae c Mid Arlington, N. J. 
Hansburg, Maxstsve ssa de keveug e ewe eve EU New York City 
Hansen. Salomon... cel e hr rh Ravi os New York City 
Hansher, M...........................-.. Montreal, Canada 
Happ; Paul ssis aetas d e RU NO i bts New York City 
Harburger, Hon. Julius... esee ivre New York City 
Hardman, Charles... scericteéerend cerctsvdxs New York City 
Hark. Josephi: esie exue ces Ea PR ut . New York City 
Harkavy, Alesander.. ooo iss ovn pa Ra nes £a New York City 
Harkavy, Dr. Samuel...................... New York City 
Harlowe, David........... CAU Pai d da A S Milwaukee, Wis. 
Harmel, “Pain cscs seotewan ee ASA Cha Washington, D 
Harper, William II. ec b Rae red en Brewton, Ala. 
Haitis Avec n cuunu uw nds dao d aha aaa Ottawa, Canada 
Harris, Arthur NS Lee cate tenet Ts ree New York City 
Harris, Bernard... cues tercera xk vee Ys Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harris, Charles NMoosecessar e tates a occa New York City 
Harris D PE oss o uezP e LEE ts San Francisco, Cal. 
Harris, SD AIG sees verear S Meo o NES Scranton, Pa. 
Harris, Frances Amsterdam............... New York City 
Hattis Harry e obe Rx ER werk A Rear Pittsburg, Pa. 
Harris, J. G., My ad sass av Bee eire Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harris, Iacob. oae ese xad e iU LUTL»a ve New York City 
Harris; PacoD isi cevedame caa hee SOS LT we Montclair, N. J. 
Harris, LoilSissresiehWu 4i v3 XX ux E vas Montclair, N. J. 
Harris, Rev. Dr. Maurice H.............. New York City 
Harris, DIA. vo e ee RITU XA ad DPI PS Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harris, SOlOMON sis sias meri etbrsocilNeW. York City 
Harrison, Aaron B.lsscweieradw dui e y cs New York City 
Harrison, . J2360Dou2 51er e ree CORSA DEM Denon New York City 
Harrison, Joseph H............eeeeeeee erae Denver, Colo. 
Harrison, Meyer............. ec eee eese Denver, Colo. 
Harriss, -HMefian£i.oco.envii vix [eosvivii New York City 
Harrowich, ME o or ourte a ib DRE naa New Vork City 
Harsh, Mrs. ND. d eet aateet yeah anne Baltimore, Md. 
Hart, Frederick A...................... Bath Beach, N. Y. 
arte Nwesoresutaci su den eua Become ds Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hartman, “Dwie swatch estes cou Duco rA caen sue UE New York City 
Hartman, JOSel ics dose. ates cee veec dans Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hartman, S310. veru o reeDl crar er Led GA New York City 
Hartmann, Je Sivsssereces itae edat ei ie Chicago, Ill. 
Hartzell Erroi suse bino ebebxes ... Youngstown, Ohio 
Harvitt, Joseph, D.D.S............. TUE New York City 
Haskel, Au Eur cocer eco vA revo pehedE ERIT New York City 
Hassenbusch, Samuel...................... St. Joseph, Mo. 
Hassler, [Saa iescreonauue s ce ceceie viv cas Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hast A- Mewar nists ite rd erem etia Allegheny City, Pa. 
Matkin, PIS dccus vette coa etd onete c tas New York City 
Hatowski, Benjamin.........cccccccccecscceces Chicago, Ill. 
Hatowski. Phillip.............. Sable VL eds i Chicago, Ill. 
Haupt, Herman...... XR AG V erodra adis c Homestead, Pa. 
Hauptman, Joseph................ esses New York City 


Hauser, Mrs. Bella................... sess New York City 


Hauser, J...... Deva cenos OUR REF ED vor Galveston, Tex. 
Hauser. qi D ale oeste uere ae REC eee Be ae New York City 
Haveson. Harry... wae ds Torr PO Trenton, N. J. 
Haydn, Rev. H. C, D.D............ «se. Cleveland, Ohio’ 
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Lauterbach, Edward............. ee ee New York City 
Laven, Aaron anette ag Patuaie cuss rid t sedi. Baltimore, Md. 
Lavine, Charles....... ee vie ie as Worcester, Mass. 
avite Sall serieren dcin a an NUUS New York City 
Lawrence, Alexander A................... New York City 
Lawrence, Benjamin B., M.D.......... .Philadelphia, Pa. 
azarevitz, Dubcl.lclves — eese sss Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lazarus, Predefick. c eo t4ea RELAX . Columbus, Ohio 
Lazarus, Soissi bo quat ceau E TES Pittsburg, Pa. 
leap M Vo MD S acere sees teiaa se.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leaf, Wiliam R............. TUN New York City 
Leavitt oop RENE seedy Greta a Montreal, Canada 
Leavitt, S. H..... — Áo Mid aue Boston, Mass. 
Leavy, SE CON NP RM LN Philadelphia, Pa, 
Lebenthal, Bernhardt S......... XENON Dridgeport, Conn. 
Leberecht, Adolph Guasave eects ive hh Vii. New York City 
Lebins, Rev. AME NONE ae dana aces bance Paterson, N. J. 
Lebovitz, Bernard............. ecce Brooklyn, N. Y 
Lebovitz, Jacob........ CORE VPE RE Chicago, Ill. 
Lebowich, Mas ecc ess i ER REST Boston, Mass. 
Lechter, Rev. Joseph H.......... oeeeesses Pittsburg, Pa. 
Leder, Toseph.. edere ves kou dtiateu cea 6d. New York City 
Leder, DamHel. oor osos oec Vrso ots ed edge New York City 
Lederer, RpHrol..vei vig ees bebe acca .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lederer, Richard....... eene n nn nn n nns New York City 
LodHer, Disi sky eese n vv New York City 
Lednitzky, Joseph L...................... New York City 
Leffler, DoUuls: uoce cns ecu iran aus Ld {ew York City 
Lefkovics, D. Bouches esa XR New York City 
Lefkovits, Dr. M....... CERTARATIRNS RUE Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lefkowitz, Rev. Davidvicsccccccccccccceces .Dayton, Ohio 
Lefkowitz, George........ be eesceeecesceess NeW York City 
Lefkowitz, Hyman V8 eas ce he secs eranccvens New York City 
Lefkowitz, Josebb. 4127.25.08 deese mE sian dene New York City 
Lefkowitz, Max D. cent s e RAS LE New York City 
Lefkowitz, (Sore cecoAl PT PR esas New York City 
Lehing, William. .......... EN New York City 
ehman, Xue obse Seana SE RTRNTE ROS Acai YN ATA UR eru, Ind 
Lehman, B... rou. iab pas UN Scranton, Pa 
Lehman, Edgar....... ees sn nn n nnns New York City 
Lehman, Irvilgi.oseoss.xrere^vok c0 oo New York City 
Sh nia) OSE Wie Saw Vago sie vara diee isa eis New York City 
I.ehrinz, Wadd rit io. Soe ok ics tose cd ee es cs og N ee Yo 
Leiber, S. Philip, D.D.S... eod lon Pittsburg, Pa 
Leibowitch, Leon, M.D.................... New York City 
Leidesdorb. Aires reirerissio D PE New York City 
Leiler, Max...... seccscececeveveeeseeeveres New York City 
Leinkin, NOLS cs noreesecs ANAK. Dea Lowell Mass. 
eipheimer, Nossa sides canta eewss Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Leipziger, Emil William........ MM RE Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leiser, Rev. Joseph............. T tee Lafayette, Ind. 
Leisersohn, Leonard............... seeeeee New York City 
Ba ooo CNN Chicago, Ill. 
Lemanoff; DvigAlcet dose de hehe meas PA New York City 
Lemberg, Leon, MD. eoe meiesdaogheces ce New York City 
Lemberg, William..... VN baa OE Dra. New York City 
Lemelson, Joseph.......................n. New York City 
Len, Solomon........................... Amsterdam, N. Y. 
DiGi WAGE. Du couverts ere ee he oe Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lenin, Zo- M Dass resesi Melo ecu San Francisco, Cal. 
E505] S dorlesedo utat inis Lee Montreal, Canada 
Leon; Albert: jae ote nas aca atenta lc ve Newark, N. J. 
Leon, David er ocettsstavv dne ubt nii New York City 
Leonder, HArylilc lg le eau e.ne New York City 
Leonhard, Dr. E. M. cesasexeevsitéeeee lii Pittsburg, Pa. 
Leopold, Isaac, M.D................. ...,Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leopold, Simons c tures Ee bora clea Berwick, La. 
Lerner, Toco ye. veces ax —— vrese New York City 
Leroy; BouMo o te ote ec rl osak aeons New York City 
Leskes: Dain suaienonaawoledanuesusdy ics New York City 
Lesser, AL ova Vata d oe sane. sarai ace Washington, D. C. 
Lesser, George, M.D................. eve -New York City 
Lesser, Henry........... en nnns New York City 
Lesser Pao. oe tS tah Og erate whee S Leas cae Omaha, Neb. 
Lesser, To cesi. beaten eee e ns sf baltimore, Md. 
Lesser, M. H............. Vis aab E Cb eat pau Denver, Colo. 
Letinsk uui aset uin ace es VAGA a RC New York City 
Leucht, Rev; L Io cod esr v: New Orleans, La. 
Leucht, Rev. Joseph....... ET E Newark, N. J. 
Leuw, MaSurioBsiol eei s jas ed x daa Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levenberg, Dr. Bissesseeiteo EER a a Cleveland, Ohio 
Levensohn, Max............. jd ER A Worcester, Mass. 
Levenson, Abe. oues edes aedi vacate aera cede Pittsburg, Pa. 
Levenson. D. -Endrede tene rrr New York City 
Levenson, Henry H............. ree ..Doston, Mass. 
Levenson, Joseph..... RA usb dei ry .Boston, Mass. 
Levenson, Joseph.............eeeseeh aes New York City 
Levenson; M= D chs eresien Se E PPS Vd San Francisco, Cal. 
Leventhal; NE oasis s thes veo e eux eui OGY Kansas City, Mo. 
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Leventritt; W. Rosie due ves snewe scours scat: New York City 
Levi, avrete sl dw cried ge des pique aas Scranton, Pa. 
Levi. Beno Qo eekse AY Sees tee teas eee nee es Scranton, Pa. 
Levi, Berto co cikecoe hae Re aun ose eae sees New York City 
Levi, Rev. Dr. Charles S....... ieee Ste E lie .Peoria, Ill. 
Levi, Emil O46 esate SX CV E re .New York City 
Levi, Miss Praüneesoiui e cease rero res "Syracuse, N. 
Levi, Gershon B. o-ceoecae enam ny hr he Philadelphia, Pa. 
Levi, Rev. Hdffy. olive esee tr A E Wheeling, W. Va. 
Levi, Llenlejü.o. esee ta elg gag x tas’ New York City 
Levi ISadOs.weg ocnest C EPOR Fae SEAS RRS Cleveland, Ohio 
lev, losenlhiekeorers€ ue RRFRQ CEPR MARE A Oil City, Pa. 
kevi, Leo IN auwwese£aékestese) made ees rx RS New York City 
Lew Tolo eusxesv4wbebvesiexexte geri gine New York City 
Tevi JOUiB8eoC ya kw EE Pawnee REPOS New York City 
Leyi Me cr ——— TETTE Chicago, Ill 
Tevi; Pulse eote oe EXEC EN SE Toronto, Canada 
Levias: Prot. Gece. sists ees ERES Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levien, Plenty, MAN suere enr RP EER New York City 
levi. ABS rcx v ke HE e eee EE Hes New York City 
Levin, AJADfRlab eere voce sore oe e pb eaa Montreal, Canada 
Levin, Battles c vede o PEU A RU SA REN New York City 
Levit. Ben eer oies asori Trona e UR CE VIEN Y s Chicago, Ill. 
Levin, Benjanüt.s ecl. a er sede REESE Pawtuxet, R. I. 
Levin BIS ey veta bees Sosa a E ERE New Haven, Conn. 
Levi, Hymn. key e quay Y es ewe wt New York City 
Levin; h Deernewerseteéseeessmósd kx PS ...New York City 
Levin, Jy Q SOBRE eain dU VEG I 90 CR US RA Y Baltimore, Md. 
Levin, d claaw a am ivre bruce E auus Pittsburg, Pa 
Levin, Louis Plo.uexseesseo cet nva e E Baltimore, Md 
Levin, Louis Bh. "t New York City 
„Levin, Louis Le:ecenseestaeykbeée* er RE epe New York City 
Levin, Menekil........... reer cO PE EE Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levin, Dr. Mijehaelo. iieri orbe Row Rochester, N. Y. 
evin, Nathan DB... en PEPERIT New York City 
Levin. Ss Lernos edee erra RE CR EN EN ES Duluth, Minn. 
Levin, WIilHAnktokeedess s reru hne eR Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Devine Jieec.dodessen ie MERERKREENVERE EN EK Holyoke, Mass. 
Levine, BDarüefzores 4k AR EC ERES Fea ese St. Louis, Mo. 
Levine. Charles der pre Rp x pr rr AE New York City 
Levine, Davidec: ceetesvevs2xs euh eras Nove v New York City 
Levine, (Gregory erase mri ERU K FOE qaae New York City 
Levine, l5386.5 2v poner oneris ER WR Schenectady, N. 
Levine, L............ eene Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levine, Max Samuel...................... New York City 
Levingston, Ánnie......cee essere St. Louis, Mo. 
Levinsky, Irene Id3..... yr Fe or New York City 
Levinsky, dives v ssre rite cadre eie Yen Toronto, Canada 
Levinson, Alexander....................... New York City 
Levinson, Harris T..................... .Rochester, N. Y. 
Levinson, Isaac......-..--.---------------- New York City 
Levinson,  JameSs os ssienas eye t hr Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levinson, Leo................. JW ix esa ew York City 
Levinson, Me daesesevon vv bro Gu C wees cae New York City 
Levinson, M. ZNocosccbxeLeTer Pe d rd dri New York City 
Levinson, Samuel........ eere Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levinstein, Israel....... AEE E Muestras Baltimore, Md. 
Levinthal, Rev. B. DL... vene en .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Levinthal, Rev. Isidore........... e.. e... Nashville, Tenn. 
Levitan, E E O akc Baltimore, Md. 
Levtan. M: Me. te ecerves exa ede Aes Washington, D. C. 
Leviton, As MSD coerce tap Reb ees ads s Chicago, Ill. 
Levitomn, Aarons 3seceseei niee e RE CERE New York City 
Levitsky, n2 NETTES New York City 
Levitt, Charles $5... p Ere EKe Esa sess New York City 
Levitt, M. Je GNE SD oues cud nok ide arti du is New York City 
Levitt, Solomon wins ncc Ra ESTEE TTA New York City 
Levitta, Ail Dicken v E Washington, D. C. 
Levittan, Nathan W.......... — — New York City 
LevkOWwitz, S..:.:» ves Nate (es New York City 
Levor, Mire: 16 TEN T ON NASCE Attica, Ind. 
Levy, diabete eae EEE Lure ed ER New York City 
Levy; Arrin besaecktea e kh aee yee New York City 
levy. NDD.. uoles demarre Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Levy, resque esie sae hee oux AI Ecran doe v Mobile, Ala. 
Dey ys Ms vexetteadelvani e eh eden Pee S s New York City 
Levy, Rev. Dr. A. Rena 2e teet e EE Chicago, Ill. 
Levy, Aaron...... daa qu EF ae ea E ue qu Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levy, Abraliagm....esvie eee enhn a rado New York City 
Levy, Alexandef.. occae ees ce eEexA eee New York City 
Levy, Arthüf OQ ia ry Enor C RE Rutland, Vt. 
TOV Y 5. TD ands Natasa qc exe CIA ead SR AMOE EW Rt Paterson, N. J. 
Levy, Benjamin i AEEA E „Elmira, N. Y. 
Levy, Charles Bugeeiexs 33 d Em ER en New York City 
Levy, Deoreeexe ev het e e ho ora ER Regino Baltimore, Md. 
Levy, Elias ee Pole wind RR Fi ceca ce aes at New York City 
Levy, Ferdinand. ..ssessessesseressoseesess> New York City 
Levy, H., M.D..... —— — Rochester, N. Y. 
Levy, Herman.......... Cr M New York City 
Levy, Hiram...... eere nne nnn Montreal. Canada 
Levy, Hymati..cccccee cece cece eens eeeees ...New York City 
Levy, L D......eeee HH New York City 
Levy, Isaac... eee lll .New York City 
Levy, IsaaC.... enn mm Washington, D. C. 
Levy, Isaac... .... eene — Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Levy, I5436. s recesiuaxdes duds ..New York City 
Levy, Israel.......... eere nnne New York City 
[oon Meet ee errr re errr ee ac INTR So. Omaha, Neb. 
Levy, J. Fiasseusecderssse sive radees caneeess New York City 
Levy, Rev. p loonard...:.... 4 rena Philadelphia, Pa. 
Levy, Jacob.o nettes aaa Succ as New York City 
Levy, Jacques......... PE M SL DES St. Louis, Mo. 
Levy, Joseph........... eene I Rutland, Vt. 
Levy, Jullis eR PREX — Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levy, Jullus.s- (44259 dre ease ERE E YER New York City 
Levy, Kalman... . seras esed eame ten nes Scranton, Pa. 
Levy, oleae isekeneRhSx Dee pae CE pef New York City 
Levy, pz Napoleofn.ccegssex ke xa ERR ss tae New York City 
Levy, e886 EEUTTLT ILU DICTI LLLLL LL sea Denver, Colo. 
Levy. LIpmafoovsewere[? exe osx eme Gn s Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levy. LOUIS as a eens ats e Vene BR Een een tae: Denver, Colo. 
Levy, LOUİS 5.229 x ens Vu tote s uas New York City 
Levy, Louis A......eeeeeeeeee heh roy, N. Y. 
Levy, Louis Devin iom e ea ew NES es New York City 
Levy, Louis Eduard............. eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Levy WE Jdllckessi Wa Kum Pae Ae RES San Francisco, Cal. 
Levy, M. Gniisaclksse sar ere veo esa ra uas Yew York SE 
Levy, MS Lo ub 3$ek ek ee eva CI de Rochester, N. 

Levy, Rev. M. S.............. e. San. Francisco, cá 
Levy, Magnus........eeeeee nnne New York City 
Levy, NON etiws late 9 n Wd epR KEEN AA Edu Fa e Va New York Citv 
Levy, MEAN aos Given’ wae 4e S E "Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
Levy, Maxene uo i aiis Ton EE ei os New York City 
Levy, Méever. c anro EE SR tr EYE New York City 
Levy, Michael Succeoseees suos tpasieui iei Baltimore, Md. 
Levy, MOfPSi acc see EV EESEPAQ E ERR VE New York City 
Levy, IODRISraorts aA Pexd KR terene towers sou Omaha, Neb. 
Levy, Morris, A.B., M.D sissies do ssec yeu New York City 
Levy, Morris, M.D....eeeeeeeee trm New York City 
I8. IN osse vea Eva ed aaro eal dU reda New York City 
Levy, Ne Bissereteenuetueexetuswad Ve ee es 5 Scranton, Pa. 
Levy, INNathatiscecse sse ewe erster ks s Mid McKeesport, Pa. 
Levy, Paul S.oscvcevece Babs exse sans Baltimore, Md. 
Levy, Robert, M.D.....eeeeeeeee ertt Denver, Colo. 
Levy, Rev. Dr. Samuel erac cei eri tad Sada Waco, Tex. 
Levy, Samuel JA.coic6sé wo avena x Ere VES New York City 
Levy, Samuel D................ eee New Vork City 
Levy, Simeon B... ere mera er ree Titusville, Pa. 
Levy, ü0oiidS./1540 9 1955 RE ESVVA ERA Mes New York City 
Lévy, Vare tin exer) sess eng quede Eis E cha es New York City 
Levy, “Willan, ctae ens Oo m arie tid Baltimore, Md. 
Levyn, JacoDulgissano ex n s xs Re MEETS. Alpena, Mich. 
Lewande, Sus NS edisactrte us Dux Providence, I 
Lewengood, Lewis.......oeeeeoohorrs ene New York City 
Lewi 1. luezleweekze4etew eR RCCRHEE Y RATEN E ees Newark, N. J. 
Lewin, Rev. Dr. J. M................. Jersey City, N. 

Lewin, S ee ee ee ee Or d &489832383325359991*9t929** St Joseph, Mo. 
Lewin Sas bokeh ek sate ws re Ko Washington, D. C. 
Lewine, Leopold E., M.D................. New York City 
Lewinnek, Lesser..... «eerte Denver, Colo. 
Lewinski, Mi MODI. hs os eee Ex Sohn New Vork City 
Lewinsohn, L6eWiS.....-. 4 ce n ERR VÉ oO Chicago, Ill. 
Lewidsohln, Salomony.esssuac eds ste EE ches oA New York City 
Lewinson, BennüOv so sosa eo co ER RES EX TE New York City 
Lewinthal, Max.........ceeeeeeee nens Brookhaven, Miss. 
Lewis, Adolph 1 Nbecoreawas dotes dep abs unes New York City 
Lewis, AIDHOfS.c 2v E px a Rr Ye AREE RA Rd New York City 
Lewis, Benjami..ce cae ons Rayo vx Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis, TN eva teens aaa se S ad 4d t. Salt Lake City, "Utah 
Lewis MwA oreore nen taen a ceed Washington, D. C. 
Lewis, Rornan Goods IDEO na Nai Chicago, Ill. 
Lewis; Ruben uu sco si o gea uae and .... Dubuque, Towa 
Lewis, OAIMUEL: 0.4 esie erc eni RR EA EA de Houston, Tex. 
Lewisohn, AGO m New’ York City 
Lewisohn, Leonard. «civics teen ohh yere» New York City 
Lewitt: Aissale s vahavs ce au rado i ane as New York City 
TO IcoWIG2.- Nous es inan d v e e os e dcs New York City 
Lewy, Arrolt nerade e aR EECA EER San Antonio, Tex. 
Lewys Dercos e cena pines eet OE De ELA CARRA Scranton, Pa. 
Lewy, Raphael, SDs cs iesu enn enews New York City 
Lewy; Solomos. acs escee oe RR Were ines New York City 
Liberman; 158865. 0 5 2e P DEM EAT Y York City 
Liberman, GUS xu lU tare a E RE ye qd Yew York City 
Liberman, Myron Ossie ite osspi rons de anais Utica, N. Y. 
Liberman, Rudolpb,.i ue ra dis RA New York City 
Libmads NV.os coli cse da swEL. cease iq wee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lichten, .Mlliaticeseee 34 rio err Rn Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lichteunstádt, Dr. Carles iso eterna New York City 
Lichtenstein, D....... «coeno eon Tarboro, N. C. 
Lichtenstein, Edward N. er ee en ES Baltimore, Md. 
Lichtenstein, Jacob, M. Dis cies cous creo New York City 
Lichtenstein, Joseph........... eese Richmond, Va. 
Lichtig, TIenfyiss. E do omaia New York City 
Lichtman, lulidsci cele 4 eR: herd New York City 
Lichtman, Sereni T. E E Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lidscehin. Dosis eesi pi Pe RAE D REA enana E ed S Chicago, Ill. 
Lidz; Isracl o 2222332 CC tine PESOS XAR ERA New York City 
Lieb, Hentyios erus ERN ERA VER EE E Ki New York City 
Lieben, 1] MANU tese rela E E eked FR ied dg New York City 
Tre betty. Eolo idee aa ask NR NA TEE Rs New York City 
Lieberman, G., M.Dicissccscsassens n ne Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Lieberman; dione 4ewieswux war VI De suet Chicago, Ill. London Brothers i 
Lieberman, Rev, A E evitan Nashville, Tenn. Londoner, Jacob, M.D........ Mp ne 
Lieberman, Sabbathai...................L. St. Joseph, Mo. Lorentz, Moses L..............« (ec Lu Brok yr N. Y, 
Liebermann, J..... (——————— ete New York City Lorenz, Kathe. vied veges Lex uaa nee ane Philadel hia, Pa. 
Liebermann, Jerenmuialt isses ceo pus .Brooklyn, N. Y. Loring, SION ont ACE Tees New Vork Cit; 
Liebeskind, Abraham BO Lud Es v tu Ee New York City Lorsch, Henry. Siete 9/6 99 ee MEM Mage Se " .New York Cu 
LiebUndi, Di ctsbevekteutedotes iie as wes Hamilton, Ohio Lorsch, Solomons ys. eetepcesvaee ree ess New York Cit 
Liebman, Lois. x EVE AYER EE YS Youngstown, Ohio Loucks, Leonard, M.D................. ... New York Cit 
Litsehuetz;- Loulsceucikosir vetet o eene New York City Louis, Mrs. Minnie D....,........... e. ..New York Ci 
Tieci AGRO Eer EEA ete anes New York. City | Louria, Leon Mo Dice e eere Lees Brooklyn, N a 
Likes, Albert Hs HEN E CORE n Baltimore, Md. Lourie, David JE ossakeiiaaeu e cate Sen , Boss M 
Liknaitz, Rev. DEVI Saas Sexe daca aset Brooklyn, N. Y. Lowy- Adolph su e roce testi eeu dues de New York City 
Lilienthal, .JOS€pl..cvck caswey Tele eev xa vs Pottsville, Pa. Lowenheim, Jacob............. edes New York Cio. 
Linawitz, Aedes des OHNE PRA New York City Lowensohn, Simon........ MSN ca NEW York Cit 
Eme. Naeresiaune iene civerinmeaeness coats Cincinnati, Ohio Lowenstein, Maxic: consiuss einassiteenssks New York Ci : 
Linderali MAX ei be oe stes CHER vint New York Cit Lowenstein, N. A scwav ou id see ag ey ERIT New York CI i 
Lindner Pisencgeha ESI Ru TRE NEST bea Vonkers, N. V. Lowenthal, -Hisussiiesiertecextiosciois Philadel Bia Pe 
Lindner, Mis etes E amt a New York City Lowenthal, J sa rierren San LL peru aed RC New York City ; 
Linenthal, Julius..... NRSA E ....Chicago, Ill. Lowenthal, T; eescacsbsucezcs mesas a Philadel hia pe | 
Lineizbo, EHESClos oo e ayers o ota soe ide New York City Lowenthal, Mano. iis cscceisateesuoeaaees Rochester N Y. | 
linthermadn- Mansito teer AAEE Albany, N. Y. Lowentritt, Rachel. usseestee vest eiv ii epci Oil City "Pa. | 
Lion, JUUS aysso S EEE eate et E AC: New York City Lowery, Rev. John Fo LL, Dorais Tro N Y. : 
Dipinsky. Orel Sigs thoi se auton Le e Asheville, N. C. Lowinstein, E.......... Hp d Wilkesbarre Pa. 
BID RICK, dc ineruis ee shonn Erie wee dete Baltimore, Md. Lou O e ete deett ... Newark N i» | 
Lippe, GlarleBoorvt esser seb Eve eS New York City Luber, Matiy s oheseusata irriaren BROOK! n '"N E i 
Lippmaf, Deci ce ces auia lues ena ate Rus New York City Luberof, SSOIODION eee eei Se ce ra Alliance N. J. | 
Lippman, Te NL eecxuseieseenp E RUE P aurian St. Louis, Mo. Tabet Ri, MArie kereis ar ten om sce New York City i 
Lippman, Morris Ensor cereti oe Ets New York City Lubim. Davidis m evecta ereis resek New York Gu | 
Lippman Se E rarnana taceo ere pou New York City Labia, dsaao Pecos deseas acs vn sib aa ose New York et : 
Lippman, Willa mrss seeceree dave sees oes New York City Lubinsky, Rev. Morris................ ses New York Cio, 
ID DIM ANT: A E pé Ta on RO rens Washington, D. C. Lublintz, Rudolph........ Na eva E wen. "Enosville P 
ippmann, INS vaveocweuie pP ex RCcP a da New York City Lucas, AIÍDERE EaR iei sco e as New York City | 
LADSeHeP. D.oesise EE E RE MAP T CIUDY mers New York City | Luchs, M. $............suusuuuuuuuuule esses Marietta Onis 
Lipschitz Biotec ice Sus seins scite uas Montreal, Canada Ludwig, Joseph B.......................... Paterson, N Jm j 
Lipschutz, AdolpBesesassxescerexkesvsectiis New York City Ludwin, Charles..-....ssetossess .New York Cil; i 
Lipschutz, Emilee asi eeaeee ese es Brooklyn, N. Y. | Luft, R. Leon............ eese Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lipshitz, Me Liver aera tune rekr Se eana New York City Lule; Adopra eatin e eN New Vork City 
Lipsky, REVs: lucie ek ceanweatacs vein tne Rochester, N. Y. Lupin, E. J., M.ees s eveserurestatos is Pilade] hia Pa i 
Lipsky, Louisanan erpii nsan SINK SE: New York City Lupovitz, William.......... pus i Coney Island N Y; | 
Lipsobn, Natbaniel ec scere ees ere et gir ws New York City | Luria, Samuel..........cccccseeeeeeee New York City i 
Diek, Mathew nnd EENE tavce cen cies New York City Lune Herman O O New Yoik City 
Lisle- Revs Jamesen s ieee d tesi DE e eras « Sargent, Neb. Lurie, Louis...... c6 esssasaa dun ossa Loue NeW Y E Cit i 
Lissman, Peonatd 5.03640 cu cocer reor Brooklyn, N. Y. Lurrie, Marcus S................. ics Boston. M xd : 
room Edward; Le oe E tie gegen CEN e .Brooklyn, N. Y. Lustgarten; Ag MDs se eesevissdcottesse New Yo k City i 
rib rr Providence, R. I. Lusbparten; Qui liken essucduk ra aS New York Cit, i 
aera cM MORE TENOREM MEME New York City Lustgarten, Sigmund....... essen Aer New oik City f 
o B E EE O E EEE ETA Salina, Kans. Lustig, Joseph................. Nr D : C M i 
Dien 2 acc DR ELTE ERI New York City Lustig. Joséphine eit ntact occas hi voa S Ne i York City : 
eder T drei eo E E E ea k Bay City, Mich. Lustig, Joseph.. a Yo cdd T4 i 
pum Melee Henne St. Louis, Mo. Lustig, N. S..................LLLLLU Y RESO Ohio f 
iftroin, M......... LE New York City | Latio Lons 0 050 00e pe cL : 
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Loeb, Maurice he EE AE AEGA ka Philadelphia, Pa. cc D TEE M E n 
ros E EERE REEE E I New York City | McNamara, John W. eee... Alb T Ü 
Toc. Salomon Behe sese Rr ie vis cele ie eim oe o Siew ee! a ru, d New York City McNamara, Rt. Rev. Mer, P. LV d UG PRA N. Y. te 
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oeser, David..........................-eMontelair, N. J. Mack, Jacob W ccsswaadss exon cmmae ance Mew Won Cite a 
oad Henry... Cv New Vork City Maclaire Raphael Ree ene te NEA pee aa CRY d 
oew, William IN occeecess ceti e arae Re New York City | Macowsky, Isaac................,,.e0. ONG iMd 
Loewe, Jacques, MD... sesso nn Brooklyn, INN Madden James "Thomas MCN EAE N, Me city 
Oore MOLIS TIL duse a EG canis Philadelphia, Pa. Madill George 0 SG NE AP AD eid dre d 
oe Aron As ad eode Chicago, IIl. Maduro Mrs. Esther L Dare tae P: d AR f È 
oewenheim, Jacobi «cessi n dioere New York City Magee a TR AD PIG E DEAN DON New Y k City 
Loewenstein, Herman, dus déesse ter qeu New York City Masen. Pudatde.. i e vies pc ile eae tee 
Foye We 1 Magen, WAT CS oS naa rere ER aw Fa aca ds New York City 
Yo e uu Sis erp AE SER RRTIS Geass NEN ore c Magid, Louis Teac anon cca cet eet mE e . Milford, Mass. 
cr THEO PEE T iy San Or ity DEA: disse iie vaut desiit DUAE EA a S d i hi . 
Item ley CIO DON Stave New York City Magil, Rev. Julius M., Ph.D........ S bcc qud 
oewenthal, Philip, M.D................ New York City Magil, Mcr sew AL cu d e. New York City 
E Mak, M. i ete a 3v New York City Magill, D. Misa eet Rm sese cs. Philadelphia Pa. 
rec 2 Nb WW Doo trie th ea vs New York City Magner, Morris A.............. sese New York City 
Lo Ene ux d duse e te t osea e.. New York City Magril, Rev. Joseph..................* Cincinnati, Ohio 
rue manne RCM E E New York City Mahler, Abraham. sv sew sc sere n RR es New York City 
"pem NT S ee Salem, Mass. Mahler, Gustav À..............Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Maisel, J. J., MOTEL qiepi ve v ee ee New York City 


Maisel, Louis. .... cesse een seess Buffalo, N. Y. 
Maisner, Rev. Moses........ een New York City 
Maizel, Alexander J......... ern New York City 
Maizner, Herman.:..... eese eee erent Louis, Mo. 
Makover, Bernard... ... een nn nn Baltimore, Md. 
Malino, Jes sees een II sess New York City 
Malisoff, A., M.D....... Leelee MM Ta New York City 
Malloy, A.....-e n HH .Washington, D. C. 
Maltinsky, S........... een n n ...Braddock, Pa. 
Maltzer, B......... eee New York City 
Manam, Emanuel......... cs.aa cras ere ew York City 
Manassevitz, Simon............. sees Rochester, N. Y. 
Mandel, Adolf....... eee New York City 
Mandel, Alexander....... eene ...New York City 
Mandel, Edward.......... ee ee cece ee eee New York City 
Mandel, Mrs. Emanuel... ..cescceeeeereoses Chicago, Il. 
Mandelbaum, H........ eee II New York City 
Mandelbaum, M., M.D........ eene Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mandelbaum, Seymour........ enne Baltimore, Md. 
Mandelkern, J...... cen ftr New York City 
Mandel, M... I Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Mandelskoren, Morris....... ee NEN York City 
Mandelstam, Isaac W...... eee .East Boston, Mass. 
Mandelstamm, M........ een III New York City 
Mandelstamm, N., M.D.......... eee ..New York City 
Mandiberg, Max.......eeenn m Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mandl, Elias....... eee IH New York City 
Mandl, Nicholas M., M.D....... eene New York City 
Manheim, Frederick......... 4. nnn New York City 
Manilla, Selig......... nnn .Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Maniloff, Jacob.....ss.ssesseereseseeeeres Brooklvn, N. Y. 
Manishewitz, Miss Mamie F.......... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manisof, J., M.D......- eee I New York City 
Mann, Samucl....... eee nnn New York City 


Manne, our di demas beur eee reac tee eW, Morc City 
Manning, Vilis cs smedesetires eso meo UTICA N. 


Marcon, Mrs. J........ een I .New York City 
Marcow, H..... cece cece ee cee e nnt] .Newark, N. J. 
Marculesen, Maurice.........seeeeeeee + New York City 
Marcus, Adolph......... UU Scranton, Pa. 
Marcus, Herman....... enn .New York City 
Marcus, I....... ce cece HIR Hnn. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Marcus, Rev. Jacob......... eee ...Elmira, N. Y. 
Marcus, Joseph S..... eee n New York City 
Marcus, Louis..... enn erences ..New York City 
Marcuson, Rev. Isaac E...... MI Usa pL Macon, Ga. 
Marget, H.......... d uc a hak atur aioe rcc Boston, Mass. 
Margoles, Louis L........... eee eee eens Montreal, Canada 
Margolies, Rev. M. S..... —— Otd seo ee Boston, Mass. 
Margolin, Abraham J.... m .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Margolin, Harry...........- ee esses New York City 
Margolis, Abraham......s seen Chicago, Ill. 
Margolis, Elias.... een nnn ..Cincinnati, Ohio 
Margolis, Rev. H......... SENN EEDE e S Baltimore, Md. 
Margolis, Jacob. ...esersseesesoseseseesene .Chicago, Ill. 
Margulies, P....... n cece ces a... New York City 
Margulies, S......... ee eeeeee cee .Portland, Ore. 
Marinoff, J..... pr Denver, Colo. 
Mark, Aafron......-ee n n "m St. Paul, Minn. 
Markelevich, Moses........ nennen .Fal River, Mass. 
Markell, W...... veskeevo b vui doen dV Chelsea, Mass. 


Markowitz, D.........eee nnn ..... Albany, N. Y. 
Markowitz, H.....sseseessseseererresto .New York City 
Markowitz, M...ssssseessesesecsoseseree ee, Chicago, Ill. 
Marks, Albert S..... een n .Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marks, Bernhard. veressacen sacs eva DOS Palos, Cal. 
Marks, Isaac P ooorsessccnesrsesievsr Philadelphia, Fa. 


Marks, J.......en mmn Omaha, Neb. 
Marks, Jacob I......e e n m Án wR Boston, Mass. 
Marks, Louis..... een f St. Paul, Minn. 
Marks, Louis...... eee ce cece cree .New York City 
Marks, M., M.D...... eee ee eee eens Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marks, M. Lice sseeee cee eeee er cere reese: New York City 
Marks, Martin A... essence .Cleveland, Ohio 
Marks, Maurice..... een 4t New York City 
Marks, Rudolph....... Vau tied eu du o Ine New York City 
Marks, Rev. Samuel......... eee San Antonio, Tex. 
Marmor, Jacob D........... n Baltimore, Md. 
Marmor, Lazarus....... e nnn nn New York City 
Marshall, Louis... eere cons NEW York City 
Martindale, Jr, S...... e ce ccees La Crosse, Wis. 
Martinson, H......... ee mI New York City 
Martinson, Joseph......... ee ee cece n .New York City 
Martinson, Julius, M.D..........eeerne New York City 
Marx, Albert T... HP Albany, N. Y. 
Marx, Rev. David........ een n ner Atlanta, Ga. 


Marx, Samuel........ eee nenne New York City 
Marx, SHMON.esev woruckewes adress ssec LUSKEBCE, Ala. 
Marymont, A............ "uem .Detroit, Mich. 
Mashbir, E. Seeeeeeeece er sOINew York City 
Masliansky, Rev. H.................... New York City 


Masliner, 1saaC...... eee nr New York City 
Mason. Samtiel sereen ye ce eve ecol rovidence, Re I. 
Massell, Jacob.......... ota cag so Pratica dd uos New York City 
Massell, Joseph, M.D....... mL .Boston, Mass. 
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Maurer, Emil, M.D...........eeeenn Philadelphia, Pa. 
May, David..........- seen nnnm Denver, Colo. 
Mayer, Andrew.......... eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mayer, Mrs. B...........- sesssseees New York City 
Mayer, C. Accccsccccer ennt New York City 
Mayer, David...... eee New York City 
Mayer, Eli........... ence nee Sess. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mayer, Harry H......... en Kansas City, Mo. 
Mayer, Jacob....... een creer .New York City 
Mayer, Levi.....-- le rn „3... . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mayer, Lewis....... eee .....Demopolis, Ala 
Mayer, Magdalene.......... ee een n New York City 
Mayer, Max....... 0. esse cere eee cece c... New York City 
Mayer, Prof. M.....-. eee ee ee cece I ..New York City 
Mayer, Oscar jJ... ee cece ceces New York City 
Mayer, Otto H..... cess eee e cece y New York City 
Mayer, Theodore....... enn nnn n nn .Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mayers, Moritz........eeee nnn . Brooklyn, Y 
Mayers, M. H.s.sssseesreressesssssrre ereen Denver, Colo. 
Mayers, SamM.....s.esserereeereererereeeee New York City 
Mazer, Joseph........-esroereeereeseee .oNew York Citv 
Meadow, Jacob....... eee esens .Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meadow, Samuel........... nnn nnn New York City 
Mears, Rev. C) cloro heh nue vs ois Albany, N. Y 
Medveder, Paul.... ....e III Jew York Cty 
Medveduff, M. BE... ccc een e Ó New York City 
Mehrenlender, A. N., M.D........ New York City 
Meickel, Mrs. Henry....... e New York City 
Meisels, Raphael...........eeeenn .Brooklyn, N. Y 
Meixler, Jacob..... le HH New Vork City 
Mellors, Joseph. .......-..seeeeeee reese Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meltsner, Joseph. ...... eee eee n Án .New York City 
Meltzer, J........ Im New York City 
Meltzner, M. T... Itt twr Boston, Mass. 
Melzer, Joseph......ee I ..New York City 
Mendelowitz, J.....- nm New York City 
Mendelsohn, Herman T............- New York City 
Mendelsohn, L.......er m mn .New York City 
Mendelsohn, Rev. Dr. S..........«- Wilmington. N. C. 
Mendelson, D.......- ee hmmm Mayfield, Pa. 
Mendelson, H........ eee New York City 
Mendelson, Leon,....... nn . . Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Mendelson, Moses......e ee I Itt Chicago, Ill. 


Mendes, Rev. Frederick de Sola, Ph.D...New York City 


Mendes, Rev. H. Pereira, M.D 
Menken, Percival S., Ph.D., LL 
Menline, Joseph Spencer. ... 
Merdes, Rev. Dr. Isaac P... 


Merritt, Max J........ e 
Mervis, Harry....... eee 
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Mer TN Brookiyn, 


LL... Chicago, Ill. 


Messing, Jr, Rev. A. J..... eene Montgomery, Ala. 
Messing, Rev. Henry J......--. ee St. Louis, Mo. 
Messing, M....... een Indianapolis, Ind. 
Messmer, S. G.......... nn n Green Bay, Wis. 
Metzenbaum, Joseph.......... eee .Cleveland, Olio 
Metzger, David. ...... ee cere ceceeee New York City 
Meyer, A... cc cece eee ce erent nnn .....Baltimore, Md. 
Meyer, Adolph H........ eee eeee cree eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Meyer, Emanuel............ enn n nn New York City 
Meyer, Isaac À........ees enn n .Kansas City, Mo. 
Meyer, Jacob....... een nn New York City 
Meyer, Rev. Julius H........ n Milwaukee, Wis. 
Meyer, Karl...........-- .Brooklyn, N. Y 


Meyer, Leo B., A.M., M.D... NC 


"New York City 


Meyer, Levy... Inn New York City 
Meyer, Louis... eene New York City 
Meyer, M.....eeeeÓÓHHHy .Rochester, N. Y. 
Meyer, Max..... eese cns s.lNew York City 
Meyer, N.....eeeeeeeee nhe New York City 
Meyer, O.-..cee eee e cece hme New York City 
Meyer, Rev. Samuel.......... eee New York City 
Meyer, Sarah E...... eH New York City 
Meyer, Sol....... enn ecse Akron, Ohio 
Meyer, Theodor......... eene nnn Chicago, Il. 
Meyer, Theodore, M.D............ .Salt Lake City, Utah 
Meyers, Aaron..... esee nn nn nn . Buffalo, N. Y. 
Meyers, Louis...... eene nnn nn nnn Buffalo, N. Y. 
Meyers, M..... eee Cincinnati, Oh!o 
Meyers, Max.....eeeeee III Albany. N. Y. 
Meyerson, Meyer....... eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mezey, Ernest....... ee eene n n ...New York Citv 
Michael, Isaac L........... n n New Ycrk City 
Michael, Jacob........cceeeseee n Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Michaels, Jacob.... 


Michaelson, Alexander. Du ade 


Sess. New York City 
S...New York City 
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Moss, Max Ja oercsxided dn c p Sl abd New York City 


Michaelson, Barnet...................... New York City 
Michaelson, N. Tosecussas bas esas? ace: Baltimore, Md. 


Michel, Trederigki.ilecweclesx ve eI VA New York City 
Michelson, S. Mocsca.csdaeiaeds sacos occ SE Joseph, Mo. 
Middleman, S............. (is ese acess cas Olyphant, Pa. 


Mielziner, Benjamin............. LLL... .Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mielziner, Benjamin G.................. Cleveland, Ohio 


Mierenberg, Harry..... eer mr Ee esses S NEW York City 
Mihalovitch, Biilosse e eres eee vues Cincinnati, Ohio 
Milch, Davidiis.uesassscssoc assesses e New York City 
Mildori Sonoveev x da REDI ERE E ee ome New York City 
Milgroun, Abraham. x y ed Philadelphia, Pa. 
ADI: JAscelussse e Red NO OR RE egt gu a New York City 
Miller CD Sarre See cat A tl ale ge DL New York City 
Miller, Albert, M.D............ce ce ees New York City 


Miller, 2icRandees x3 e E e P er upseE e Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miller, vie Rip dete gue Rs ..... Kansas City, Mo. 
Miller, Charles................... lle... s. Franklin, Pa. 
Milers Ths ad oe Sutera ete Ee va buds Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miller Isaac Me ie eds oe ee eS bag ps Washington, D. C. 
Miller, Joseph Jlixosseseiex ees oe ah Cleveland, Ohio 
Miller Ir OU Sits ssi ek EX de tS io eae aoe ear Baltimore, Md. 
Miller, Louis oues ERA ot ted ey d oif Baltimore, Md. 
Miller, NMPOPTisioso*. ath wore e NE Deos Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miller, P. Mo NLD.'.scicerzkesersa ew ee: New York City 
Miller, Raphael W., M.D............... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Niller - vere es ene wots ed EI RU DORP PRSE Ue Montreal, Canada 


Miller, -Simonte.ssss euer rere oos e Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miller, Solomon F......................Baltimore, Md. 


Miller, Mrs. William K......... ees. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Millman, bol kzcbemcide nn ei eek wy . Montreal, Canada 
Milstein, Josebh.s.olexee vere Y ces Montclair, N. J. 


Mincowsky, Philip... ccc cece eee. ees Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mindlin, Eo eset aee Gadi oe vel >... New York City 
Minneman, L. ..Noxen, Pa. 


Mintz, Jacob T. DO B ees a Neu York City 
Mintzean a e Omran eae caer Aes 4 New York City 
Mintz M. NL ace a wivseve awk sercat oin ace es New York City 


Mintz, Nathan. cec ss tvecdexwxssa soc New York City 
Mintz, Brody & €Co................ ee... New York City 
Mirontz, [ulseske sab sev e uu ves a New York City 


Mishkin, Deeulicsacpaems9ewA heey made feed Yew York City 
Mishkong, Bernhard. .......cacscssaseecs New York City 
Misko, foseéplhi.. oi ole vaaenieaseieta New York City 
Mitchell, Edwin Knox....... Ew wens sc Hartford, Conn. 


Mitchell, “Harley Biss oveee0< ee ba Grange, In. 
Mitchell, S. Mouccasiiec yes sewwivsar.eYeW^o York City 


Mitshkun, M...... Phe Shae sad e v etras as Detroit; Mich, 
Muüttelman, Israel... use te PE. Middletown, Conn. 
Mittleman, J. H., M.Divccceescctaseees New York City 
Moche Me Ti eck eh deans pepe Catia. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Modjeska, Isidore I..................... Kansas City, Mo. 
Moeller, Herman........ 49V ae x res New York City 


Mogulesko, Sigmund................... New York City 
Moldawer, M................... LLL... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monash, I. Morris....... d PEU EA Charleston, S. C. 
Moníried, Max..............eceee ers e.. New York City 
Monheit, Mis diuecereRe ee re RE Peau eases Omaha, Neb. 
Monroe, J. Nes a.se cat ctua tater ewe e New York City 


Nonteser, NIS8X.o4 eee aan ase kr te hes New York City 
Moolten, Raphael J., D.D.S................? vew York City 
Mooney, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F., V.G.... New York City 
Moore, AXdolphneaug.owcecrervnkX oque New York City 
Moore, Prof. George F................... Andover, Mass. 
Moore, Minnie. 5 eee b wYx 9a REA ee ES eben New York City 
Mord, George, M.D............Rosebank, S. I, N. Y. 
Mord, Moises edema ga enc .New Brighton, S. L, N. Y. 
Mord, Tonic weskeoscsezOtdpleton, S. I, N. Y. 
Morgenthau, IIenty.olcllléckrs id raa e c New York City 
NEOPETS) ic ciate and rk EORR Eure Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
Moritz; NEON cerci nea s eue earn ea E «New York City 
Morris, Louis, M.D....essssesesessssesss. New York City 
Morris, L. Volo. ex er roce Richmond, Va. 
Morris, OMe vader oa A e oana mee 2 eniai Trenton, Tenn. 
Morris, M. Liw.icccccccccccccceceescceee Montreal, Canada 
Moris AW Bec oa oe Beal de EN daa ee kes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morrison, Isidore D....................New York City 
Morrison, -Nathany..i-c0wssvud a Veo wae s Ev v's New York City 
Morrison, Solomon......................New York City 
NMEorpam. B. Doocceteoss tutor Cp VT aD da New York City 
Moschcowitz, Leo.......................New York City 
Nlosehkowitz, Morriss cccia seeds roo mrs New York City 
Moscovitz, Albert.................... New Haven, Conn. 
Moscovitz, NES eina e tU xcu doeet ex S New York City 
Moses, Adolph. verae did dpa od Seb Bee TE Chicago, Ill. 
Moses, Ca D aang toe adits dud vat PS New York City 
Moses, Miss Hannah................... New York City 
Moses, J. B., M.D.......................Crestline, Ohio 
Mosessohn, Rev. Dr. N.................. Portland, Ore. 
Alosesson, S. M.D... cie ev ole .New York City 
Moskiewitz, M., MD ue ri RECS New York City 
Moskovitz, David............. ee ee New York City 
Moskowitz, SB eg ices Fs ybe bois buen nce oe Greenpoint, N. Y. 
Moskowitz, Joseph......................New York City 
Moskowitz, Sloe oes exa COS ane weal ahhh .Pittsburg, Pa. 
Moss, E Wiciouoeiveeressnisams cer rs svo Akron. Ohio 
Moss; M: Ly- DoD Bien eit at oh eer New York City 


Mosson, 


Hermann........... napa ee a N EW York City 


Muchnick, | meee eC . Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mueller, Charles. 212 ue kcle pct ea oe: New York Cj 
Muhlfelder, David.......e000 cc ccceeecce. . Albany, NU, 
Muhr, Hannighossceoceexdpcorraeera eis se Philadelphia, Pa. 
Muller Alfred. seroren ves seen eens .Denver, Colo 
Mullen. Andre: iioeco sivo 445 Sors np New York City 
Afuller,-OSldSic esses ae ex 404 Ce hares ese ors New York City 
Maurstein, AAorenlcisaualcc dé$r vs iex Dualo, N, Y 
Muscat Alberta tase bsos creari esana Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Iusher, Nathan. ... ec. New York City 
Mushkin, Jọ, M.D............000060.... Philadelphia, Pa 
MusiHer- deat sf bie aE aA (or Jew York’ City 
Myers, gi AV oT ae eras ata “oct ails Montreal, Canada 
Myers, Abrame.. dcl v o lur viu. Jersey City, N. T. 
Myers, Angelo. e Philadelphia, Pa. 
Myers, Henry Vo du cdi ie e ok ame New York City 
Myers, Rev. Isidore................ San Francisco, Caj 
Myers, Lillian Alvena.....-.-..........., Baltimore, Md. 


Myers, Morris ELosss ere ee cv iR DU .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Myers, Mrs...., sens n nn nn sslNEW York City 
Myers, Simon JDus.lilv e LL. Montreal, Canada 
Myerson, L. Boe euo puer edel New York City 


PHD Sad serene dais aca y ues St. Louis, Mo 


Dires Ro M mercada nes this acod eed NC York City 


Naftalin, D...esessessssss o eese. Rothsay, Minn. 
Naiman, N.. Vg a e pU Va gus qud seu Le Baltimore, Md. 
Naman, MOorriss« ox eu eaa eta kertes di New York City 
Napelbaum, Moses......... sess suu uL, New York City 
Naphtaly, DOSED Ui «e voe S os ir San Francisco, Cal. 
Nasanowitz, Abraham.................... Baltimore, Md. 
Nassauer; d v eirs8i cy e dw c nt . Baltimore, Md. 
Natanson, C. Blsicss cae whol ecto orcad a's a New York City 
Natelson; Samuel D6 ic scesuss aes wore New York City 
Nathan Alied x: acinus, artes araras e New York City 
Nathan, Hrederick. ¢i.dehwsvoe eroi er N ew York City 
Nathan, Hentie ers wies sae end acest cs CONGUE York City 
Nathan, IsdaGl..osds ed ba cum canoe a DOT New York City 
Nathan, Lazarus. ons ose nia eae ad oti. New York Ci 

Nathan, PIN piss wee ing fence ou-o6' 0x evsosic Omaha Neb. 
Nathan, Robert Bois oicssccswevews er seccuia New York City 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


HE present volume of THE JEWISH ENcycLoPEDIA has been carried out on the 
principles explained at length in the general preface in the first volume. Only 
in one particular has a deviation been made from the plan there adopted. The 

delimitation of the various departments in some instances having proved extremely dift- 
cult, it has been found desirable to indicate, in the case of each article, the department 
editor who is responsible for its appearance in the volume, by printing the initial of 
the editor on the left-hand side and the initials of the contributor or contributors in 
larger type on the right. When articles have been passed by the Executive Committee 
of the Editorial Board, instead of by the department editor, the initials '" E. c." appear 
at the left. . | Posi vos 
NEW YORK, June 20, 1902. | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES" 


A.—Rules for the EE of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


1, All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizhak ; Saul, not Sha'ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 


2. Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that have become 
familiar to English readers, are always retained and cross-references given, though the topic 
be treated under the form transliterated according to the svstem tabulated below. 


3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


x Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise? or by dieresis; e.g., Ze eb or Meir. 


3b Tz c | 51 ' B with dagesh,p — UD sh 
E g nhà 5m. 5n without dagesh, f vs 
sd Dt 3^ syz | ^nt 
nh `y Ds pk 

y cw 3k ys 3r 


NOTE: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of pe. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. | 


5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


=~ a FIER! 


D 
=) 
® 
-- 
o 


LU 
u 


| 
[v^] 
| 
® 
di al 
© 


= 
ad^ . e 3 
Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 

The so-called *: Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following - 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Kosh ha-shshanah.] 


B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form. as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


1 í € kh Yr t gh OE 
Cb od Js "i oh 
eat Ò dh wt l TE: jw 
oth J? : | bet DI GS y 
Tj S Dz Ji 


c^ ; Us c $ en 
3. Only the three vowels —a, i, u —are represented : | 
— aorà + iori ~ word 
No account has been taken of the imálah; i has not been written e, nor u written o, 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphival exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 


posses A E dota da lle it aie a tes Stele 
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E 
i icle is i jably wri l being taken of the assimilation cf the ! to 
Arabic article is invariably written al; no account g ! 
ý T allowing letter; e.g, Abū al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. . 
4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah ; but, when followed by a genitive, . 
at; e.g., Risalah dhàt al-Kursiyy, but Ht'at al-Aflak. 
5. No noun is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases A ‘Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Yutukab, not Y«'akübun; or in a title, Aifab al-amanat wal-itikadat. 


C. — Rules! for the Transliteration of Russian.. 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 
E $4 * ‘ 


Aa ^d lu - n Lilur sheh 
p | b Oo o bh we 
D» TE lin p blu © 
rr | h,v,org P p Y l bb | halfinute 
Aa d Ce 8 DE © ye 
Ee e and ye TT t 93 e 
CN Sine! | | 
IRE zh yy u IO 1 yu 
33 z P p f 3 a ya 
Il u i Xx kh © 0e F 
hx k ]l iu . d Vy | m 
a l o Uy ch I i i 
Mx m III m sh | 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


A. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Ķamhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiczer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other iurm to the most specific one ; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Ástrue Dascola ; 


to Jedaiah Penini, from both Bedersi and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. E 


2, When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or oiher title; or, where he has borne no such title, by ** of" followed by the place 


of his birth or residence: e.g., Johann ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-1Masid ; Gershom 
of Metz. Isaac of Corbeil. 


3. Names containing the word d', de, da, di, or van, von, y, are arranged under the letter of 


the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, Jacob 
d'Illlescas under Illescas, - 


4. In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names ben, du, de, di, ha-, ibn*, of have not been 
taken into account. These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes _ Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abrahàm ben Benjamin Ze'eb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


5. In order to facilitate reference, complete groups of all persous bearing such common names as 
Aaron, Abraham, Jacob, are giver in small type in a group immediately under the first key-word, 


-— 


* When IBN has come to be a specific part of a name. as In Ezra. such name is treated in ita alphabetical place under * L** 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS : 


. [Sel evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliography, are not included here] 


| D PRETENDEN X bot, Pirke M DEMNM esa Exodus 
Al TIN NS Gesss Abol de-Habbi Nathan Ex. Ns ceeds: bains Exodus Rabbah 
"Ab. Zarah ......... “Abodah Zarah EGRE: xx YR CS ZK ie} 
Ally. Zeit. des Jug. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums » Frankel. Mebo...... Frankel, Mebo Yerushalmi 
Am. Jew, Hist. Soe.) American Jewish Historien! &oriety , Fürst, Bibl. Jud.... Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica 
A a ue : American Journal of Semitie Languages į irc n desi Fürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums 
Angplo-Jew, Assoc, Anglo-Jewish Association | Gal... me c ... vintians 
RTH ood oss Sk Oe eee Apocalypse Gaster,. Hist. o PNEU MP : TC 
Als WE ke etc UR DEIN CIEN ere Bevis Marks. -— y Cast r oe n Hs ps Te 
Apost, Const........-¢ Apostolical Constitutions EM ; Geigers Judische Zeitschri ur ssen- 
a VON WS A ila Geigers Jud. Zeit. ; i schaft und Leben 
p! S EST QN "Arakin (Talmud) CO nnde Ursehrift und. Uebersetzungen der 
Arch. ]sr...........- Archives Israelites Geiger, Ursehrift.- Bibel in Ihrer Abhängigkeit von der In- 
"lu MOSTRE ER DICE article | neren Entwicklung des Judenthums 
A E PUR APR Das Alte Testament | Geiger s Wiss, t Geigers Wissenschaftliche Zeitsehrift für 
A. Vols AutlieriZed Version [o Zeit. dtd. Theoy Jüdischie Theologie 
Pia eset EE ben or bar or born | GEMasssosrseenesen. Gemara 
Bl eod eet PU Babli (Babylonian Talmud) D m ee Genesis ba 
Bachen, AE. TED. acher, Agada der Bahylonischen Amorier | tliis iii Gemesis Rabbah 
Bacher, Ag. Pal. + Bacher, Agada der Paliistinensischen Amo- | Gesenius, Gr........Gesenius, Grammar 
AMON cee ee eeee |. rier Gesenius, Th... Gesenius, Thesaurus 
Bacher, Ag. Tan.... Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten i Gibbon, Decline 4 Gibbon, Histery of the Decline and Fall of 
Bar............... Baruch f and Fall....... 9 the Roman Empire A 
By Riedie tieus e Baba Batra (Talmud) EE V pima $ 0insburgs Masoretico-Critical Edition «o 
BG cesceeeceeeeees before the Christian era Shure S dine, A the Hebrew Bible 
Be hiss ————À Bekorot (Talmua) Git .......ee eee GINN (Talmud) 
Benzinger, Arch... Benziner, Hebraische Archaologie Hah...... eT eee Hahakkuk 
Ber... eeaeee Berakot CPalmud) Hiit eee ... Haggai 
Berliners ! Berliners Magazin für die Wissenschaft des © HWag............... Hagigah (Talmud) 
Magazin ....... 9 Judenthums i Hal................ Hallah (Talmud) 
Bik ...........0.... Bikkurim (Talmud) e Hanibureer, ‘Hamburger, Realencyklopiidie für Bibel 
B. a eee n nsns Baba Kamma TM | i R. B. i AE und ‘Talmud 
D^ ——— Baba Mezia ce Yam) . Hastings. Diet. r : : 
Boletin Acad. Hist, ' Boletin de la Real Academia de Ja Historia ; il , Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
: oe) (Madrid) AE ADMI V EE Epistle to the Hebrews 
Brüll's Jahrb {Bras Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte | Hebr..... cess Masoretie Text 
e UCII ao and Litteratur f Hirsch. Biog. Lex.. Hirsch. Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Volker 
Bulletin. AN Isr... Bulletin of the Alliance Israélite Universelle; Hom.......... ee eee Homileties er Homily 
Cant co... cee eee ee CaNTCles (Song of Solomon) AAG tees bag boca ates Horayot (Talmud) 
Cant. Rew... begs Canticles Rabbah | Hl sss 52a exec Yailin (Talmud) 
Cat. Anglo-Jew. i Cataiozue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- | TRECE place 
Hist. Exh. ....*  hibition Y MOBS S V eee rss esame author 
C. E.. eeeee se COMMON era Wer c Isaiah 
eh. -in bibliog, mue t - chapter or chapters | drin st he Letterbode 
: pu c aen. d hevne and Black, Encyclopedia Biblica | Juarboeken....... i ioa ken voor de Isräeliten in: Neder- 
IUCHrOB 4 eos V eee d Chronicles. a spei Ms es Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- 
H Chron Nep uer J Chronicles | Jacobs, Sources. a Jewish History 
ee ee, ere ee or Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum : Jacobs and Wolf, 
C iiser outer Corpus se Pitt Greearun i Bibl, Anilo-Jud, s y Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judalea 
Ce II E Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicaruin i Jaarb. Gesch. der } Jahrbuch für die Gese hic hie der Joden und 
C, n un: PUTES WII m riptionum Latinarum | JUG ce sce wa ra des Judenthums 
C, sehen nn nnns COTpUS Inscriptionum Semitiearum C Mos Jastrow. Dictionary of the Targumim, Tal- 
a ECIOGD en nner ae Colossians ‘ Jastrow, Diet... t  omudim,. and Midrashim "s 
COELI Liu oo... Corinthians Jelinek, B. H...... Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash 
tl ceases cox vocas ee ph) eee eee eee Jeremiah 
lm Deuteronomist Jew. Chron.......... Jewish Chronicle, London 
DAM ccccccceccccees Daniel (odew.lHist. Soc. aa Wish Historical Society of England 
De Gubernatis, ! De Gubernatis, Dizionario DBiografleo degli , Jew. Quart. Rev... Jewish Quarterly Review 
biz. Biog....... f Serittori Contemporanei : Jew; World........ Jewish World, London 
TRI uie ds eo deas Demai (Talmud) © Josephus, Antec... Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews 
Deut........ 60... Deuteronomy i | Josephus, B. J..... Jose plius, De Bello Judaico 
Deut. Ro... ....... Deuteronomy Rabbah | Josephus, Contra | ] ! 
D A. wees Elehist X E CDM y Josephus, Contra Apionem 
GOW eM PNE Ecclesiastes i SE EEE Joshua 
Beel, Rases Ecelesiastes Rabbah Jost's Annalen... Jost's Isravlitische Annalen 
o tSiraceh).... PA DE Jour. Bib. Lit....... Journal of Biblical Literature 
Od .. eoe ee oro th on : sf Ma t 
SEOUS O "duy yot (Talmud) RD. s Los. g Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone. Judio 
Eneye, Drit........ .E neyelopedia Britannica | Reyserling, Bibl. ¢ Kavserling, Biblioteca Espafiola-PPortugueza- 
PM Secs secte .. English Esp.-Port.-Jud.. 4. Judaica i 
Eph.............0.. bphesians f Ker... ye eee Keritot (Talmud) 
Epiphanius, Heres, Epiphanius, Adversus Hipreses WOE d ee ces Retubot (Talmud) 
jo SO eee SE ee "Erubin ClPaüliiud) USD rere RTEE hiddushin (Palmud) 
Ersch and ! Ersch. and Gruber, Alig. Ene yklopàdie der ! Rkil................ Kilayim Talmud) 
" es Eneve.. 4 " hi isseuschaft und Une MN a cu wee eet Os’ kinnim (Talmud) 
Ml Ce cee ce tc eee ee PSOTAS : i $ Me — 
Esth... Esther Re MEUS d rial : Semitic studies in Memory of A. Kohut 
Esther R........... Esther Rabbah i Krauss, Lehn- ! Krauss Griechische und Lateinische Lehn- 
OPS Cees oe. ne following patres : WüÜ€£rTlCeT.. 2...... 9 — Würter. cic. 
Eusebius Hist. Eccl. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiasticá Lum... OL, Lamentations 


LIST OF ABBREVIATION 


es us 
xn 
"NETT MEHR RUPEM ee ur eee Se 
: EE ee Sanh ....... Sess e Sanhedrin Talmud) 
Tain. N......eee Lamentations Rabbali i S TSaered Books of the Old. Testament) Poly- 
EC eats wished 84 epe Danie ie s BLO, ]: o) " chrome Bide, ved. Paul Haupt : 
OTRAS CUR Loren fondi Sehaif-Herzog. — C SebalT-Herzog, Eneye. of Religious Know! 
LUV. deep Ie cence ad MT Encye...... Self o ede 
u^ ous Levy, Chaldiisches Wörterbuch, ete. Sehrader, (Sehrader,. Cuneiform Inscriptions and. the 
arterb........ ' fr : nius : á 4 1 ‘Testament. Eng. trans. 
ee "ee aldaisehe: CLO T... Ok ament. En! 
Levy. Neuliebr.— + Levy, Ne uli brüixs hes und Chaldaisehes | cselimider, Keilinsehriften und das Alte Te 
W orterb -wacaré . ove 4 W dof terbueh, ete . Schrader. K. A. T. 1 tament a A Í 
LNN enm aul aera | Schrader, K. B......Sehrader. Keilinsehrifttiche Hibliothek 
I.e. rent E d , oy Sehrader, Reilinseliriften. und. Geschichts 
MUS cc iseer tec Matineat Chala EE E E A i n 
Suus ua Mo ETE I confirer, Geach... Sehiirer, Geschichte des Jüdiscben Volkes 
AE pue MAGN qur C Talraud) | NULL s ennt Sepahot tTalmud) 
E cca eras . Makshirin (Talmud) a) Lee Shabbat t lali) 
Mal Malachi Posh eee Nliebitit CE aliud) 
Maec p mes Masorah MESTOD TEE shebuvet CPalmud) 
ae MERE ' Masseket MOSK. ieceen emt suekalim: CPalmud) 
Matt llic Mathew ; smith, Rel. of sem. smith. Retigion of The Semites 


MeClintock and Strong, Cyelopedia of Bible, 
OV headows. and Ecclesiastical Literature 


Me Chintoek and 
Stronger, CY oe. § 


LTD | cae eR T Mevillah (Talmud) 

Meio cc cece eee Median UPabmud) 

MGR oue oro Mekilta 

Men oaoa Menabhot Talmud) 

Midd ow... cee eee Midd UTalitid) 

NERIEL S: es ees etes . Midrash 

Midr. H...Luueueee s Midrash Rabbah 

Midr. Teh... ...... Midrash Tehillim (Psalms) 
MIB ciernh tweens Mikwaot (Palmud) 

LUN QD ree Moed Katan Claliudo 


y Monatssenrift. für Geschichte und Wissen- 


Monatssehrift..... 4o sehaft des Judentliunms 


Mortara, Indices... Mortara. Indice Alfabetico 

MS. ,....00.ece ee ee Müttseript 

Müller. Frag. Hist.» Miller. Fragmenta Historicorum Greco. . 
GTEC. oo ee eee | rum : : 

Widen iv ev epe ees Nazir Cl'almv H 

Til ess Ur rei i eee na date 

Ned .ccc cece cee eee NOU PEE CPalmud) 

NE oe Ge ecat when Neva'im 

Nehl...eeessseeses n Nehemiah 

N Taaa NEW Testament 


Neubauer, G. T .... Neubauer Géographie du Talmud 
STILI osos crete Numbers 

Num. Roo. eee eee eee Numbers Rabbah 

Chins ase E Obadial 

Oct. Wochensehirift Oesterreiebisehe Woechenscehrift 
UM e ed cA ante Soie Obalot (Talmud) 

AWN cuve een era Onkelos 

Orient. Lit.......... Literaturblatt des Orients 

Oe Mee KR Obl Testament 

s EOI axe ate Priestly eode 


Pagel, Bier. Lex. - 
deris 

Pal. Explor. Fund.. Palestine Exploration Fund 

Panly-Wissowa, € Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eneyelopadie der Clas- 


Heal-Encye..... i sischen Altertumswissenscehliaft 
lentos xm ek Pentateuch 
PER 22 ER ees Pesahim (Talmud) 
Pesh.. eee Peshito, Peshitta 
Pesik. dC ca iere Pesikta Rabbati 
Pesik. RoR... uuu. Pesikta de-Rab Kahana 
Phil....... esl. sU Philippians 
Pir&e R. EL... Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 
Yrov............... Proverbis 
| (ee nL aa rar Ee Psalmis 
IE uses D Rabbi or Rab (before names) 
xc M i Ranmner's Jüdisches Litteratur-Blatt 
Tesgesty .o......226- Regesty Í Nacpisi 
Rev. Asoc. Revue Asiatique 
Rev, Bib.......... Revue Biblique 
Rev. Et. Juives..... Revue des Etudes Juives 
Rev. Seti... ee eee Revue Semitique 
R. H...... TONER Rosh ha-Shanah (Talmud) 


Ritter, Erdk , Vitter, Die Erdkunde im Verhaltniss zur 

* rdkunde, |, Natur une zur Geschichte des Mensehen 

Reom......uuuusuuu. RENEENS 7 

Honest; Cal. f Woesr, Carlo der Bebraiea uml ndaiea aus 
Rosenthal. Bibl. der L. Rosenthabschen Bibliothek : 

NH. Views ceceseeeee Heyvised Version 


Ri A EEEE sine anno 

Salfeld. Martyro- (Salfeld. Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
lgium......... (0 Memerbuches 

I8um.............] Samuel 

IL Sui... oo ense H Samuel 


h eae 


a pc ari für die Alltestamient- 

Stade s Zeitschrift ^ Hehe Wissenschaft 

(xpeinsehnekder, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Cul. Bodl....... (0 Books iu the Bodleian Library 

SU NM ; Steinschneider, Hebrüis his Bibliographie 

i 

t 


Stejnschielder, 


Ntejinselneider, 
Hebr. Uebers... 
VIRI IURE 


<teinschneider, Hebrülsclie Cebersetzungen 
Sukkah t Talmud) 


EU esos Ua ati ex na urter the Word 

SV cwevenvae Ped de Symmachus 

"ÜTl'a l.S Taanit CPalmud) 

Fah... esce Paliarot (Talmud) 

"PON sac ve réhuceEen Tanhuma 

"PAT vs swe een ET Targumim 

Tarr. OV ccs sees cee es Targum Onkelos 

qni. Vers 22 ien Targum Yerushalmi or Targum Jonathan 

VOU asse d oed Temurah (Talmud) 

Taroocbiccysac a dd Terunet (Talmud) 

Theod...... elles Theodotion 

TOSS cote rv EROS Thessalonians 

Vis Seis ok se sears Timothy 

'QTOS viera To-afot 

'lYosef........ wee. Tosefta 

transl. .......-- eee translation 

Tr. Soe. Bibl. Transactions of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
ATC, usen $0 ochieolosty 

jm RET E Teb Yom (Talmud) 

"ER aerea riui "L kzin Claliiud) 

Univ. ISPs Univers Israclite 

Urkundenb........ Urkunibnbueh 

Voss. JSP... Vessililo Israelitieo 

Vox... E EMEN Voskliodd (Russian magazine) 

VR cc cece eso e Vulgate 

Weiss, Dor ........ Weiss. Dor Dor We-Dorshaw 

Wellhausen, t Wellhausen, Israelitische und Jidische 
L3... eus Gesehiclite 

Winer. B. R........ Winer, Biblisches Realwoórterbueh 

Wisk. 80b. esie Wisdom of Solomon 

Wolf, Bibl. Hebr... Wolf. Bibliotheca Hebriea 

W.Z K.M » Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
are aa t+ Morgenlandes 

Wath genie 4 es Yadayim (Talmud) 

NM piensa elec Yad ha-Hazakah 

Valk picvesteaSetsee Yalkut 

NUS uud reri eee Yebamot (Talmud) 

$E ERE TT Yerushalmi (Jerusalem Talmud) 

YHWH .... .. SOOO Odedoval 

Zub...... ces lw vss Zabin (Talmud?! 
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JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


APOCRYPHA: § I. The most general defini- 
tion of Apocrypha is, Writings having. some preten- 
sion to the character of sere scripture, or reccived 
as such by certain sects, but excluded from the 
canon (sce CANON). 

The history of the carlier usage of the word is ob- 
scure. It is probable that the adjective azdxprooc, 
“hidden away, kept secret,” as applied to books, was 
first used of writings Which were kept from the pub- 
lic by their possessors because they contained a mys- 
terious or esoteric Wisdom too profound or too sacred 
to be communicated to any but the initiated. Thus a 
Leyden magical papyrus bears the title, Morstor irpà 
Me rae à an TOKPUOOC t TiKaZovu£r ] oy Son i, J] d ia,” The Secret 
Sacred Book of Moses, Entitled the Eighth or the 
Holy Book? (Dietrich. " Abraxas,” 169). Pherecydes 
of Sy ros is said to have learned his wisdom from rà 
Qonixor axdxproa’ 33zia, “The Secret Books of the 
Phenicians ” (Suidas, at. Prpektðye). Jn the early cen- 
turies of our era many relisious and pnhilesopliical 
sects had such scriptures; thus the followers of the 
Gnostic Prodicus boasted the possession of secret 
books (àzokpéoovc) of Zoroaster (Clemens. Alexandri- 
nus, ~Stromata,” i. 15 [357 Potter). IV. Esdras is 
avowedly sucha work: Ezra is bidden to write all the 
things which he has seen ina book and lay it up ina 
hidden place, and to teach the contents to the wise 
among his people, whose intelligence he knows to be 
sufficient to receive and. preserve these secrets (xii. 
36 et seq.) (see Dan. xii. 4, 9; Enoch. i. 2, eviii. 1: 
Assumptio Mosis, X. 1 et seg.) In another passage 
such writings are expressly distinguished. from the 
twenty-four canonical books; the latter are to be pub- 
lished that they may be read by the worthy and 
unworthy alike; the former (seventy in number) are 
to be preserved and transmitted to the wise, because 
they contain a profounder teaching (xiv. 44-47), In 
this sense Gregory of Nyssa quotes words of John in 
the Apocalypse as £r azoxpidorg (* Oratio in Suam Or- 
dinationem," iii. 549, ed. Migne; compare Epiphanius, 
" Adversus Iwreses,? li. 3). The book contains reve- 
lations not to be comprehended by the masses, nor 
rashly published among them. 

Inasmuch, however. as this kind of literature flour- 
ished most among heretical sects, and as many of 
the writings themselves were falsely attributed to the 
famous men of ancient times, the word 7 Apoery- 
pha” acquired in ecclesiastical use an unfavorable 
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connotation; the private scriptures treasured by the 
sects were repudiated by the Church as heretical and 
often spurious. Lists were made of the books which 
the Church received as sacred scripture and of those 
which it rejected: the former were “canonical " (see 
CaxNoN); to the iatter the name “ Apocrypha” was 
given. The canon of the Church included the books 
which are contained in the Greek Bible but not in 
the Hebrew (sce the list below, $ TIT); hence the term 
~ Apocrypha” was not applied to these books, but 
to such writings as Enoch, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, ete. (see below, i3 III.) Jerome 
alone applies the word to all books which are not 
found in the Jewish canon (sée * Prologus Galeatus ”). 
At the Reformation, Protestants adopted the Jewish 
anon. and designated by the name " Apocry pha ” 
the books of the Latin and Greek Bibles which they 
thus rejected; while the Catholic Church in the Coun- 
cilof Trent formally declared these books canonical, 
and continued to use the word “ Apocrypha” for the 
Class of writings to which it had generally been ap- 
propriated iv the ancient Church; for the latter, Prot- 
estants introduced the name * Pseudepigrapha.” 
$ II. Apocryphal Books among the Jews. 
dudum also had sects which possessed esoteric or 
recondite scriptures, such as the Essenes (Josephus, 
"B. J." ii. 8, € 2), and the Therapeut:e (Philo, “De ` 
Vita. Contemplativa," ed. Mangey, ii. 413). Their 
occurrence among these particular sects is explic- 
itly attested. but “doubtless there were others. In- 
decd, many of the books which the Church branded 
as apocryphal were of Jewish (sometimes heretical 
Jewish) origin. 'ewish authorities, therefore, 
were constrained to form a canon, that is; a list of 
sacred scriptüres; and in some cases to specify par- 
ticular writings claiming this character which were 
rejected and forbidden. The former—so the distine- 
tion is expressed in a ceremonial rule (Yad. iii. 5; 
Tosef.. Yad. ii. 13)—make the hands which touch 
them unclean—g"ra ns PANO vripn *3n353: the 
latter do not (see CaxoN), Another term used in the 
discussion of certain books is 793, property “to lay 
up, store away fer safe-keeping.” also “ withdraw 
from use.” Thus, Shab. 30%, “The sages intended 
to withdraw Ecclesiastes "; * they also intended to . 
withdraw Proverbs”; 7h. 13h, “Hananiah b. Hezekiah | 
prevented Ezekiel from being withdrawn”; Sanh. 
100^ (Codex Carlsruhe), “although our masters with- 
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drew this book” (Sirach), ete. It Has frequently 
been asserted that the idea and the name of the Greek 
E Apocrypha” were derived from this Hebrew ter- 
minology. (See Zahn, "* Gesch. des Neutestament- 
lichen Ranons;? i. 1.123 (£4. ; Schiirer, in “ Protest- 
antische Realencyvelopiidie.” 3d ed., i. 623, and many 
others; compare Hamburger,” Realeney klopiüdie," ii. 
68, n. 4.) 7 A pocry pha” (a cokpvod i370) is, it is 
said, a literal translation of mny Dap, “concealed. 
hidden books.” Closer examination shows, however, 
that the alleged identity of phraseology is a mistake. 
Talmudic literature knows nothingof a classof g325 

‘33—neither this phrase nor an equivalent occurs 
—not even in * Ab. R. N.” i. 1, though the error ap- 
pears to have originated in the words yn Dn» used 
there. Nor is the usage identica]: ?23 does not mean 
" conceal" qucokpi 270 translates not 133, but 5s and 
its synonyms), but “store away 7; it is used only of 
things intrinsically precious or sacred. As applied to 
books, it is used only-of hooks which are, after all, 
included in the Jewish canon, never of the kind of 
literature to Which the Church Fathers give the name 
“Apocrypha 7; these are rather g*3yy n3 8985 (Yer. 
Sanh. x, 1, 28). or pyyn "zo. The only excep- 
tion isa reference to Sirach. The Book of (magical) 
Cures which Hezekiah put away (Pes. iv. 9) was 
doubtless attributed to Solomon. This being the 
state of the facets, it is doubtful whether there is 
any connection between the use of 133 and that of 
QÓNpvoac. i 

S III. Lists of Apocrypha; Classification. 
The following is a brief descriptive catalogue of 
writings which have been at some time or in some 
quarters regarded as sacred scripture, but are not in- 
cluded in the Jewish (and Protestant) canon. For 
more particular information about these works, and 
for the literature, the reader is referred to the special 
articles on the books severally. 

First, then, there are the books which are com- 
monly found in the Greek and Latin Bibles, but are 
not included in the Hebrew canon, and are hence 
rejected by Protestants: to these, as has already 
been said, Protestants give the name “ Apocrypha” 
specifically, These are (following the order and 
with the titles of the English translation): I Esdras: 
II Esdras; Tobit; Judith; The Rest of the Chapters 
of the Book of Esther; Wisdom of Solomon; Wis. 
dom of Jesus, the Son of. Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus; 
Baruch, with the Epistle of Jeremiah: Song of the 
Three Holy Children; History of Susanna; Destruc- 
tion of Bel and the Dragon: Prayer of Mazasses; I 
Maccabees; IE Maccabees. These, with the excep- 
tion of T, IL (TH. IV) Esdras and the Prayer of Ma- 
nasses, are canonical in the Roman Church. 

Secondly, books which were pronounced apocry- 
phal by theancient Church. Of these we possess sev- 
eral catalogues, the most Important of which are the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus: the Athanasian Synop- 
sis; and an anonymous list extant in several manu- 
scripts, first. edited by Montfaucon (see. Behürer, 
" Gesch." 3q ed., iii. 262 (7 «4.); further a passage in 
the “ Apostolical Constitutions” (vi. 16), and the so- 
called Decree of. Pope Gelasius ("^ Corpus Juris Ca- 
nonici," iii. Distinctio 15). References in the Fathers 
add some titles, and. various Oriental versions give 
us a knowledge of other writings of the same kind. 
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A considerable part of this literature has been pre- 
served, and fresh discoveries almost every vear prove 
how extensive and how popular it once was, 

A satisfactory classification of these writings is 
hardly possible; probably the most convenient 
scheme is to group them under the chief tv pes of 
Biblical literature to which they are severally re- 


- Jated— viz.: 


1. Historical, including history proper, story 
books, and haggadie narrative. 

2. Prophetic, including apocaly pses. 

3. Lyric; psalms. 

4. Didactic; proverbs and other forms of 7 wis. 
dom." | 

The assignment of a book to one or another of 
these divisions must often be understood as onlv « 
potiori; a writing which is Chicly narrative may 
contain prophecy or apocalypse: one which is pri- 
marily prophetic may exhibit in parts affinity to the 
didactic literature, 

§ IV. Historical Apocrypha. 1. First Mac- 
cabees. A history of the rising of the Jews under 
the Jeadership of Mattathias and his sons against 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and of the progress of the 
struggle down to the death of Simon, covering thus 
the period from 175-135 ».c. The book was written 
in Hebrew, but is extant only in Greck and in trans- 
lations made from the Greek. 

2. Second Maccabees. Professedly an abridgment 
of a larger work in five books by Jason of Cyrene. 
It begins with the antecedents of the conflict with 
Syria, and closes with the recovery of Jerusalem 
by Judas after his victory over Nicanor. The work 
was written in Greek, and is much inferior in his- 
torical value to I Mace. Prefixed to the book are 


tivo letters addressed to the Jews in Egypt on the 


observance of the Feast of Dedication morn). 

3. First Esdras. In the Latin Bible, Third Esdras. 
A fragment of the oldest Greck version (used by 
Josephus) of Chronicles (including Ezra and Nehe- 
miah), containing I Chron. xxxv.-Neh. viii, 13, ina 
different, and in part more original, order than the 
Hebrew text and with one considerable addition, the 
story of the pages of King Darius (iii. 1-v. 6). The 
book is printed in an appendix to the official editions 
of the Vulgate (after the New Testament), but is not 
recognized by the Roman Church as canonical. 

4. Additions to Daniel. a. The Story of Susanna 
and the elders, prefixed to the book, illustrating 
Daniel's discernment in judgment. 

b. The destruction of Bel and the Dragon, ap- 
pended after ch. xii., showing how Daniel proved to 
Cyrus that the Babylonian gods were no gods. 

c. The Song of the three Jewish Youths in the 
fiery furnace, inserted in Dan. iii. between verses 28 
and 24. | 

These additions are found in both Greek transla- 
tions of Daniel (Septuagint and Theodotion); for the 
original language and for the Hebrew and Aramaic 
versions of the stories, see DANIEL. 

5. Additions to Esther. Inthe Greek Bible. enlarge- 
ment on motives suggested by the original story: 
a. The dream of Mordecai and his discovery of the 
conspiracy, prefixed to the book; the interpretation 
follows x. 3; b. Edict for the destruction of the Jews, 
after iii, 13; c., d. Prayers of Mordecai and Esther, 
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afteriv. 17; e. Esther's reception by the king, taking 
the place of v. 1 in the Hebrew; f. Edict permitting 
the Jews to defend themselves, after. viii. 12. In the 
Vulgate these additions are detached from their con- 
nection and brought together in an appendix to the 
hook, with a note remarking that they are not found 
in the Hebrew, 

6. Prayer of Manasses. Purports to be the words 
of the praver spoken of in IL Chron. xxxiii, 18 e£ seq. ; 
probably designed to stand in that place, In many 
manuscripts of the Greek Bible it is found among 
the pieces appended to the Psalms; in the Vulgate 
itis printed after the New Testament with IH and 
IV Esd.. and like them is not canonical. 

7. Judith. Story of the deliverance of the city 
of Bethulia by a beautiful widow, who by a ruse 
deceives and kills Holophernes, the commander of 
the besieging army, The book was written in He- 
brew, but is preserved only in Greck or translations 
from the Greek; an Aramaic Targum was known 
to Jerome, 

8. Tobit. The scene of this tale, with its attract- 
ive pictures of Jewish piety and its interesting 
glimpses of popular superstitions, is laid in the East 
(Nineveh, Ecbatana); the hero is an Israclite of the 
tribe of Naphtali, who was carried away in the 
deportation by Shalmaneser (* Enemessar "). The 
story is related in some way to that of ANTKAR. l 

9. Third Maccabees. (See MACCABEES, Books OF.) 
A story of the persecution of the Egyptian Jews by 
Prolemy Philopator after the defeat of Antiochus at 
Raphia in 217 n.c.: their steadfastness in their relig- 
jon, and the miraculous deliverance God wrought 
for them. The book, which may be regarded as an 
Alexandrian counterpart of Esther, is found in manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, but is not canonical in any 
branch of the Christian Church. 

§ V. Historical Pseudepigrapha. The hooks 
named above are all found in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles and in the Apocrypha of the Protestant 
versions. We proceed now to other writings of 
the same general class, commonly called “ Pseud- 
epigrapha.” 

10. The Book of Jubilees, called also Leptogenesis 
(~The Little Genesis”), probably NOY rrow3. in 
distinction, not from the canonical Genesis, but from 
a larger Midrash, a 333 3. It contains a haggadic 
treatment of the history of the Patriarchs as well as 
of the history of Israel in Egypt. ending with the 
institution of the Passover, based on Gen. and Ex. 
i.-xii. 
rative, with extensive additions of an edifying char- 
acter, exhortations, predictions, and thelike. It gets 
the name " Book of Jubilees " from the elaborate chro- 
nology, in which every event is minutely reckoned 
out in months, days, and years of the Jubilee period. 
The whole is in the form of a revelation made through 
an angel to Moses on Mt. Sinai, from which some 
writers were led to call the book the * Apocalypse of 
Moses.” (See APOCALYPSE, S V. 10.) It was written 
in Hebrew, probably in the first century B.c., but is 
now extant only in Ethiopic and in fragments of an 
old Latin translation, both made from an intermedi- 
ate Greek version. 


Brief mention may be made here of several similar works 
containing Har gadah of early Hebrew history. 
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It is a free reproduction of the Biblical nar- * 
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a. “Liber Antiquitatum Bibliearmm,"" attributed to PHILO. 
This was flrst published, with some other works of Philo, at 
Basel in 1527 (see Cohn, in t Jew. Quart. Rev." ISR, x. 2337 et segs 
Schürer, “ Gesch." 3a ed.. iii. 041 et seya additional literature), 
Extends from Adam to the death of Saul, with omissions and 
additions- genealogical legendary, and rhetorical— speeches, 
prophecies, prayers, ete, ‘The patriarchal age is despatehed 
very briefly; the Exodus, on the contrary, and the stories of the 
Judges, are mueh expanded. The author deals more freely 
with the Biblieal narrative than Jubilees and departs from it 
much more widely. The work is preserved in a Latin transla- 
rum made team Greek; ou it ds DEREN prep that the orig- 


not very ‘remote froma the common era. Considerable portions 
of it are incorporated —under the name of Philo- in the Hebrew 
boek, of whieh Gaster has published a translation under the 
title “Chronicles of Jerabmee!” (see Gaster, Le., Hitroduetions 
pp. xxx. et seq. and below. d). 

D. Later works Which may be compared wW ith: this of Philo 
are the nio Ses mU 535. 2620 30D. and the yp" eas, 
on Which see the respective articles. 

€. To a different type of legendary history belongs the He- 
brew YOSIPPON (y. U.). 

d. The “ Chronicles of Jerahmeel"* translated by Gaster from 
a unique manuscript in the Bodleian (150, are professedly 
compiled from various sources ; they contain large portions ex- 
cerpted from the Greek Bible, Philo (see above), and " Yo- 
ipod as well as writings like the Pirke de R. Eliezer, etc. 

. Any complete study of this mater ial must inelude also the 
cocaine Hellenistic writings, such as the fragments of Eupale- 
musand Artapanus (see Freudenthal, " Hellenistische Studien ") 
and the legends of the same Kind in Josephus. 


§ VI. Books of the Antediluvians. The Book 
of Jubilees makes repeated mention of books contain- 
ing the wisdom of the antediluvians (e.g., Enoch, 

17 et seg.; Noah, x. 12 e£ seq.) which were in the 
possession of Abraham and his descendants; also of 
books in which was preserved the family law of the 

atriarchs (compare xli; 28) or their prophecies 
(xxxii. 24 et seg., xlv. 16). These are all in the literal 
sense “apocryphal,” that is, esoteric, scriptures, A 
considerable number of writings of this sort have 
been preserved or are known to us from ancient lists 
and references; others contain entertaining or edify - 
ing embellishments of the Biblical narratives about 
these heroes. Those which are primarily prophetic or 
apocalyptic are enumerated elsewhere (x., xi.); the | 
following are chiefly haggadic: 

ll. Life of Adam and Eve. This is essentially a 
Jewish work, preserved—in varying recensions—in . 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Armenian. It resembles 
the Testament literature (see below) in being chiefly 
occupied with the end of Adam's life and the burial 
of Adam and Eve. According to an introductory 
note jn the manuscripts. the story was revealed to 
Moses, whence the inappropriate title “ Apocalypse 
of Moses." On the apocryphal Adam books sce 
ADAM AND EVE, Book OF. 

Otherapocry phal books bearing the name of Adam 
are: The Book of Adam and Eve, or the Conflict 
of Adam and Eve with Satan, extant in Arabic 


and Ethiopic; and The Testament of Adam, in 


Syriac and Arabic. Both these are Christian off. 
shoots of the Adam romance. Apocalypses of 
Adam are mentioned by Epiphanius; the Gelasian 
Decree names a book on the Daughters of Adam, 
and one called the Penitence of Adam. 

Seven Books of Seth are said by Epiphanius 
(* Adversus. Hiereses," xxxix. 5; compare xxvi. 8; 
also Hippolytus, “ Refutatio,” v. 22; see also Jo- 
sephus, “Ant.” i. 2, 8 3) to have been among the 
scriptures of the Gnostic sect of Sethians. 
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On the apocryphal books of Enoch see APOUA- 
LYPsk, $ V., and Exocu, Book OF. | 

The Samaritan author. a fragment of whose writing 
has been preserved by Eusebius (7 Pra p. Ev." ix. 11) 
under the name of Eupolemus, speaks of revelations 
by angels to Methuselah, which had been preserved 
to his time. A Book of Lamech is named in one of 
our lists of Apocry pha. i 

Books of Noab are mentioned in Jubilees (X. 13, 
xxi. 10). Fragments of an Apocalypse of Noah 
are incorporated. in diferent: places in Enoch (which 
sec), A Book bearing the name of Noria, the wife 
of Noah, was current among certain Gnostics ( Epi- 
phanius, "^ Adv. Vereses. 7 xxvi. D... Shem transmits 
the books of his father, Noah cIubilees, x. 14): other 
writings are ascribed to him by late authors. Ham 
was the author of a prophecy cited by Isidore, the 
son of Dasilides (Clemens Alexandrinus,” Stromata,” 
vi. 6); according to others he was the inventor of 
magie (identified with Zoroaster; Clementine, " Rec- 
ounitiones,” iv. 21). 

$ VII. Testaments. A special class of apocry- 
phal literature is made up of the so-called “ Testa- 
ments” of prominent figures in Bible history. Sug- 
gested, doubtless, by such passages as the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix.), the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiii.), the parting speeches of Moses (Deut. iv., 
xxix. ef sq.) and. Joshua (Josh. XxNiil.. XXIV), ete., 
the Testaments narrate the close of the hero's life. 
sometimes With a retrospect of his history. last coun- 
sels and admonitions to his children, and disclosures 
of the future. These elements are present in varying 
proportions, but the general type Ís well marked. 

12. Testament of Abraham. Edited in Greek (two 
recensions) by M. R. James. “Texts and Studies,” 
ii, 2: in Rumanian by Gaster, in" Proc. of Society of 
siblieal Archeology.” 1887, ix. 195 et seg.; see also 
Kohler, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 1595, vii, 581 et seq. 
(See ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF, called also Apocalypse 
of Abraham), Narrative of theend of Abraham's life: 
his refusal to follow Michael. who is sent to him; his 
long negotiations with the Angel of Death. At his 
request, Michael shows him, while still in the body, 
this world and all its doings, and conducts him tothe 
gate of heaven, The book is thus mainly Haggadah, 
with a little apocalypse in the middle. 

The Slavonic Apocalypse of Abraham (ed. by 
Bonwetsch, “Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie 
und Kirche,” 1897), translated from the Greek, gives 
the story of Abraham's conversion: the second. part 
enlarges on the vision of Abraham in Gen. xv. 

13. Testaments of Isaac and Jacob. Preserved in 
Arabie and Ethiopie. They are upon the same pat- 
tern as the Testament o£ Abraham; each includes ar 
apocalypse in which the punishment of the wicked 
and the abode of the blessed. are exhibited. The 
moral exhortation which properly belongs to the 
type is lacking in the Testament of Abraham, but 
is found in the other two. 

14. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The part- 
ing admonitions of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 


children. Each warns against certain particular sins 
and commends the contrary virtues, illustrating and 


enforcing the moral by the example or experience 
of the speaker. Thus, Gad. warns against hatred. 
Issachar shows the beauty of. simple-minded ess, 
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Joseph teaches the lesson of chastity. In some (e.5.. 
in the Testament of Joseph) the legendary narrative 
of the patriarch’s life fills a larger space, in others 
ty Benjamin) direct ethical teaching predominates: 

The eschatological element is also present in vary- 
ing proportions — predictions of tlie falling away in 
the last davsand the eviis that will prevail; the juds- 
ment of God on the speaker's posterity for their sins 
(e.g, Levi, NIV. ef seg.: Judah, xviii 22 ef seq.: Zeh- 
ulun. jx.); and the succeeding Messianic age (Levi, 
xviii. ; Judah, xNiv. ef. seg.: Simeon, Vi: Zebulun, ix. 
(UC sx sw.) oA true apocaly pse is found in the Test. of 
Levi, H. ef seg. (see APOCALYPSE). This eschato- 
logical element. is professedly derived from a book 
written by Enoch Uc. Levi, N., xiv., NVL; Judah, 
viii: Simeon, v. ete). The work is substantially 
Jewish; the Christian interpolations, though numer- 
ous, are not very extensive, and in general are casily 
recognizable. 

A Hebrew Testament of Naphtali has been pub- 
lished by Gaster (7 Proceedings of Society of Biblical 
Archeology.” December, 1893; February, 1594; see 
also “Chron, of Jerahmeel,” pp. 87 et seg.) and is 
regarded by the editor and by Resch (7 Studien und 
Kritiken," 1899. pp. 206 ef seq.) as the original of which 
the Greek Testament is a Christian recension. 

15. Testament of Job. When the end of his life is 
at hand. Job narrates to his children the history of 
his trials, beginning with the cause of Satan's ani- 
mosity toward him. After parting admonitions (49), 
he divides his possessions among his sons. and gives 10 
his three daughters girdles of wonderfal pre pertios( 46 
ety). The book isa Haggadah of the story of Job, 
exaggerating his wealth and power, his good works, 
and his calamities. through all of which he maintains 
unshaken his confidence in Ged, There are no long 
arguments, as in the poem: the friends do not appear 
as defenders of God's justice — the problem of the- 
odicy is not mooted — they try Job with questions 
(see BG et seg.) Elihuisinspired by Satan, and is not 
forgiven with the others, See Kohler, in “Semitic 
Studies in Memory of Alexander Kohut,” pp. 264-338 
and 611, 612, and James, in * Apocrypha Anecdota,” 
ij. 104 et xeq.). " 

16. Testament of Moses. The patristic lists of Apoc- 
ry pha contain, in close proximity, the Testament of 
Moses and the Assumption of Moses. It is probable: 
that the two were internally connected, and that the 
former has been preserved in our Assumption of 
Moses, the extant part of which is really a Testa- 
ment—a_ prophetic-apocalyptie discourse of Moses 
to Joshua, See below, 8 x. 2. s 

17. Testament of Solomon. Last words of Solomon. 
closing with 2 confession of the sins of his old age un- 
der the influence of the Jebusite, Shulamite. It is 
in the maina magical book in narrative form, telling 
how Solomon got the magic seal; by it learned the 
names and powers of the demons and the names of 
the angels by whom they are constrained, and put 
them to his service in building the Temple: besides 
other. wonderful things which he accomplished 
through his power over the demons. (See. Fleck, 
“Wissenschaftliche Reise.” id. 3, 1010 ef seg.) A 
translation into. English by Conybeare was given 
in "Jewish Quart. Rev,” 1899, xi. 1-455». 

The Gelasian Decree names also a * Contradictio 
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sanis? which may have described. his contest 
in wisdom with Hiram, a frequent. theme of later 
writers. 

A Testament of Hezekiah is cited by Cedrenus; but 
the passage quoted is found in the Ascension of 
Isaiah. 

§ VIII. Relat} g to Joseph, Isaiah, and Ba- 
ruch. Other Apocrypha are the following: 

18. Story of Aseneth. A romantic tale, narrating 
how Ascneth, the beautiful daughter of Potiphar, 
priest of On, became the wife-of Joseph; how the 
king s son, who had desired her for himself, tried to 
destroy Joseph, and how he was foiled. The romance 
exists in Various languages and recensions, The 
Greek text was published by Batitfol, Paris, 1889. - 

A Prayer of Joseph is named in the anonymous Hist 
of Apocrypha, and is quoted by Origen and. Provo- 
pius. In these fragments Jacob is the speaker. 

19. Ascension of Isaiah, or Vision of Isaiah. Origen 
speaks of a Jewish apocryphal work describing the 
death of Isaiah. Such a martyrium is preserved in 
the Ethiopic Ascension of Isaiah. the first. part of 
Which tells how Manasseh, at the instization of a 
Samaritan, had Isaiah sawn asunder. The second 
part, the Ascension of Isiah to heaven in the 20th 
vear of Hezekiah. and what he saw and heard there, 
is Christian, though perhaps based on a Jewish vi- 
Extensive Christian interpolations occur in the 
first part also. A fragment of the Greek text is 
reproduced. in Grenfell and Hunt. 7" The. Amherst 
Papyri,? London, 1900. 

20. The Rest of the Words of Baruch, or Paralivomena 
of Jeremiah. (Ceriani, “Monumenta,” v. 1, 9 et seq. ; 
J. Rendel Harris, " Rest of the Words of Baruch.” 
ISS; Dillmaun, “Chrestomathia ;Ethliopica." pp. 1 
et 5 4. ; Greek and Ethiopie.) Narrates what befell 
Baruch. and Abimelech (Ebed-melech) at the fall of 
Jerusalem, — Sixty-six. vears after, they sent a letter 
by an eagle to Jeremiah in Babylon. He leads à com- 
pany of Jews back from Babylonia: only those who 
are Willing to put away their Babylonian wives are 
allowed to cross the Jordan; the others eventually 
become the founders of Samaria. Jeremiah is spir- 
Hed away. After three days, returning to the body. 
he prophesies the coming of Christ and is stoned to 
death by his countrymen. 

8 IX. Lost Books. Other haggadie works named 
in the Gelasian Decree are: the Book of Og, the Giant, 
“whom the hereties pretend to have fought with 
a dragon after the food“; perhaps the same as the 
Manichean Trzárzeioc 3706 (Photius, “Cod.” 85), or 
Mpu narii Top Pe aVTwr ? The Penitence of Jannes and 
Jambres, (See Tsclin, in * Zeitschrift für Wissensch. 
Theologie,” 1894, pp. 321 ef « 4.) Both of these may 
welt have been ultimately of Jewish origin. 


8$ X. Prophetical Apocrypha. 1. 


sion. 


Baruch. 


Purporting to be written by Baruch, son of Neriah,: 


the disciple of Jeremiah, after the deportation to 
Babylon. The book is not original, drawing its 
motives chiefly from Jeremiah and Isaiah xl. e£ seg. ; 
affinity to the Wisdom literature is also marked in 
some passages, especially in ch. iii. 

The Epistle of Jeremiah io the captives in Babylon, 
which is appended to Baruch, and counts as the sixth 
chapter of that book, is a keen satire on idolatry. 

2. Assumption of Moses. See above, Testament of 
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Moses (3 VI. 16). What now remains of this work, 
in an old Latin version, is prophetic in character, con- 
sisting of predictions delivered by Moses to Joshua _ 
when he liad installed him as his sueccesser, Moses 
foretells in brief outline the histery of the people to 
the end ofthe kingdom of Judah; then, more fully, 
the succeedini times down to the successors of Herod 
the Great, and the Messianic age which ensues. It 
is probable that the lost sequel contained the As- 
sumption of Moses, in which occurred the contlict — 
referred to in Jude 9—Detween Michael and Satan 
for the possession of Moses! body. 

3. Eldad and Medad. Under this name an apocry- 
phal book is mentioned in our lists, and quoted twice 
in the “Shepherd of Hermas 7 (ii. 34). It contained 
the prophecy of the two elders named in Num. xj. 26. 

& XI. Apocalypses. Most of the prophetical 
Apocrypha are apocalyptic in form. To this class 
belong: Enoch, The Secrets of Enoch, IV Esd., the 
Apocaly pses of Baruch (Greek and Syriac), Apoca- 
Iv pse of Zephaniah, Apocalypse of Elijah, and others 
(see APOCALYPSE, and the special articles), Apoca- 
lyptic elements have been noted above in the As- 
sumption of Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Fes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarehs, and others. 

$ XII. Lyrical Apocrypha. 1. Psalm cli., in 
the Greek Bible; attributed to David, “ when he had 
fought in single combat with Goliath.” 

2. Psalms of Solomon. Eighteen in number; included 
in some manuscripts of the Greek Bible, but noted in 
the catalogues as disputed or apocryphal. Though 
ascribed to Solomon in the titles, there is no internal 
evidence that the author, or authors, designed them 
to be so attributed, "hey were written in Hebrew-— 
though preserved only in Greek—in Palestine übeut 
the middle of the first century B.C., and give most 
important. testimony to the inner character of the 
religious belief cf the time and to the vitality of the 
Messianic hope, as wit as to the strength of party 
or sectarian animosity. The five Odes of Solomon 
in " Pistis Sophia " are of Christian (Gnostic) origin. 

3. Five apocryphal psalms in Syriae, edited by 
Wright (7 Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archeol- 
ogy,” I837, ix. 257-266). The first is Ps. cli. (aapra, 
$ 1); it is followed by (2)a prayer of Hezekiah; 
(3)a prayer when the people obtain leave from Cyrus 
to return; and (4, 5)a praver of David during his con- 
flict with the lion and the wolf, and. thanksgiving 
after his victory. 

$ XIII. Didactic Apocrypha. 1. The Wisdom 
of Jesus, the Son of Sirach (in the Latin Bible entitled 
Ecclesiasticus). Proverbs and aphorisms for men’s 
guidance in various stations and circumstances; a 
counterpart to the Proverbs of Solomon, The author 
was a native of Jerusalem, and wrote in Hebrew: his 
work was translated into Greek by his grandson soon - 
after 132 nc. The Syriac translation was also made 
from the Hebrew, and recently considerable parts.of 
the Hebrew text itself have been recovered. The 
book is included in the Christian Bible—Greck, Latin, 
Syriac, ete.—but was excluded. from the Jewish 
Canon (Tosef., Yad. ii. 12 e£ seq.). Many quotations 
in Jewish literature prove, however, its continued 
popularity. 


2. Wisdom of Sclomon, Xeoía Losouarec, Written in 


Greek, probably in Alexandria; a representative of 


Apocrypha | 
Apollos 


Hellenistic “ Wisdein.” Solomon, addressing the ru- 
lers of the earth, exhorts them to seek wisdom, and 
warns them of the wickedness and. folly of idolatry. 
Notewerthy is the warm defense of the Immortality 
of the soul. in whieh the influence of Greek philo- 
sephical ideas is manifest, as, indeed, it is through- 
out the book. 

3. Fourth Maccabees. The title is a misnomer, and 
the attribution of the work to Flavius Josephus is 
equally erroneous. "The. true title is eye arzonjni- 
capac Zoy16uoi, 7 On the Autonomy of Reason.” H is 
an anonymous discourse on the supremacy of relis- 
ious intelligence over the feclings. This supremacy 
is proved, among other things, by examples of eon- 
stuney in persecution, especially by the fortitude of 
Eleazar and the seven brothers (EE Mace. vi. IS. vii. 
41). The work was written in. Greek: it is found 
in some manuscripts of the Septuagint, but is not 
canonical, | 

§ XIV. Apocrypha in the Talmud. There are 
no Jewish catalogues of A pocry pha corresponding to 
the Christian lists cited above: but we know that 
the canonicity of certain writings Was disputed. in 
the first and second centuries; and. that others were 
expressly and authoritatively declared not to be sa- 
ered scripture, Whilesome are more vehemently inter- 
dieted—to read them is to incur perdition. The con’ 
troversies about Ecclesiastes and the Seng of Solomon 
will be discussed in the article Cason, where also the 
proposed. “withdrawal” of Proverbs, Ezekiel, and 
some other books will be considered. Here it is suf- 
ficient to say that the school of Shammai favored ex- 
cluding Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon from 
the list of inspired. scriptures, but the final decision 
included them in the canon, 

Sirach, on the other hand, was excluded, appar- 
ently as a recent work by a known author; and a 
general rule was added that no books more modern 
than Sirach were sacred scripture, 

The same decision excluded the Gospels and other 

heretical (Christian) scriptures (Tosef., Yad. ii. 13). 
These books, therefore, stand in the relation of Apoe- 
rypha to the Jewish canon. 
- Tn Mishnah Sanh. x. 1, R. Akiba adds to the eat- 
alorue of those Israelites who have no part in the 
world to come,“ the man who reads in the extraneous 
books” (3v n DISD). that is, books outside the 
anon of holy seriptuze, just as 230, ewtrinxeens, extra, 
are used by Christian writers (Zahn, “ Gesch. des Neu- 
testamentlichen. Kanons;? i. 1, 126 e£ seq.) Among 
these are included the * hooks of the heretics” (mia), 
te. as in Tosef.; Yad. quoted above, the Christians 
(Bab. Sanh. 100%). Sirach is also named in both Tal- 
muds, but the text in the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanh. 
281) is obviously corrupt. 

Further, the writings of Den La‘anah (rays 33) fall 
under the same condemnation (Yer. Sanh. 7.0); the 
Midrash on. Ecclesiastes xii. 13 (Eccl. R.) couples 
the writings of Ben Tiela isdn 33) with those of 
Sirach, as bringing mischief into the house of him 
who owns them. What these hooks were is much 
disputed (see the respective articles). Another title 
which has given rise to much discussion is a50 
OWA or OV (fre ha-werain or ha-merom), early 
and often emended by conjecture to pmpn (Home- 
ros; so Hai Gaon, and others), See HOMER IN TAL- 
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srp. The books of " Be Abidan.” about which there 

is a question in Shab. 1160, are also obscure. 

BIBLIOURAPHY 2 Texts: The Apocrypha (n the Protestant 
aman are found. in editions of the Greek Bible; see espe- 
eialiv swete, The Old Testament in Greek. 34 0d.; sepa- 
rately, Fritzsche. Libri Apocryphi Veteris Testamenti 
(irirvi Wa). Of the Pseudepigrapha no comprehensive tor- 
pus exists z some of the books are included in the editions of 
Swete and Fritzsche, above: and in Hilgenfehl, Messids Ju- 
diroriin, IS. See also. Fabricius, Coder Ps ude piqraphus 
Veteris Testaimenti, 2 vols, 2A ed. Hamburg. "I PRA 
which is net replaced by any more recent werk. For editions 
(and translations? of most of these writings the literature of the 
respective articles must be consulted. "FransIatiens: The Au- 
thorized? Version may best be used in the edition of €. 3. Ball. 
Variorum Apocrypha, which contains a useful apparatus of 
various rendings and renderings; the Revised Version, 21 po- 
eryphet 159; Chunon, Uneanonical and A pocrgplie 
Neriptures, E584; a revised translation is given also in. Bis- 
sels Comme ntary Ges below), Of the highest value Is the 
German translation with mtreduetions and notes, in Rautzseh, 
Die Apolryphen umd Pseudepigraphen dix Alten Testa- 
ments. vols IS Commentaries: Fritzsche and Grimm, 
Kurzup fasstes Racy tisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphe ue 
des Alten Bandes. 6 vols. 1551-60; Wace tand others), Apor- 
rupha, 2 vols, IS8S (Speaker's Bible); Bissell, The Apor- 
rypha of the Old Testare nt; 15890 (Lange series). 

The most important recent Work on this whole literature is 
Schürers (Geschichte dex Jitdischen Volkes, 3d edi, vol. iii. 
(Ene. tr. of 2d eda: Jew. People inthe Time of Jesus Christ), 
where also very full references te the literature will be found. 


T: G. F. M 
APOLANT, EDUARD: German physician: 


born at Jaxtrow, city in Westpreussen, Prussia, Aug. 
21. INST. He was educated at the gymnasium at 
Deutseh-Krone and at the University. of Berlin, 
where he received the degree of doctor of medicine 
in 18,0. He was an assistant surgeon in the Franco- 
Prussian war (1870-71), and, on returning to Berlin, 
engaged in practise in that city. In 1596 he re- 
ceived the title of * Sanititsrath.? 

Apolant has contributed numerous papers to Vir- 
chow’s “Archiv für Pathologische Anatomie und 
Physiologic und für Klinische. Medizin? (7 Ueber 
das Verhiltniss der Weissen und. Roten Blutkórper- 
chen bei Eiterungen,” etc); the * Berliner Klinische 
Wochenschrift” (7 Ueber Applikation von. Karbol- 
siiurenmschlige bei Pocken,? etc), and other medical 
journals. 

Ces Wrede, Das Geistige Berlin, iii. 3, Berin, 

NIS, 


s. F. T. H. 


APOLLINARIS or APOLLINARIUS, 
CLAUDIUS: Bishop of Hierapolis, Phrygia, in 
170; authorof an * Apology forthe Christian Faith,” 
which he addressed to Emperor. Marcus Aurelius - 
Antoninus. He wrote also two books * Pros Ioudai- 
ous" (Against the Jews) and other works against 
the pagans, and opposing the Montanist and the 
Encratite heresies, besides other books, all of which 
are now lost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. jv. 27. v. 19; Jerome, De 
Viris Hlustribus, ew. p.26; Epistol, p. S; Fabricius, Bib- 
lieth. Grevea, vii. 10605 Tillemont, Mémoires, t. i. pt. ii. — 

T. 


APOLLONIUS: One of the Judeans who, about 
130 s.c.. went to Rome to make a covenant or league 
of friendship with the Romans. He was called by 
Josephus “the son of Alexander." See Jons HYR- 
cants and ROMANS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xiii. 9, § 2, xiv. 10, £ 22. 
G. 


de . 


. APOLLONIUS or APOLLONIUS MOLON: 
Greek rhetorician and anti-Jewish writer; flourished 


7 


in the first century B.e. He is usually, but not 
always, designated by the name of his father, Molon. 
He was called by his patronymie mainly to distin- 
guish him from his somewhat older contemporary 
Apollonius Malachos. Apollonius Molon was still 
pruscd asa distinguished master of the art of speech 
about the year 725 B.C Josephus, however. concerns 
himself with him simply as one of the most promi- 
nent and most pernicious anti-Jewish writers. 

Born at Alabanda. in Caria, Apollonius afterward 
emigrated to Rhodes, wherefore Cicero styles him 
“Molon Rhodius "(7 Brutus,” eh. Ixxxix.).. He soon 
eclipsed. his! contemporaries both as.a master of ora- 
tory and as a practical advocate, and had as pupils 
both Cicero and Julius Ciesar. 

It was at. Rhodes. no doubt, that Apollonius ap- 
propriated the Judivcoplobic ideas of the Syrian stoic 
Pos1poNiUs (135-251 B.C.) Who lived in that city, and 
thence circulated throughout the Greek and Roman 
world several wild calumnies concerning the Jews, 
suchas the Charges that they worshiped 
an ass in iheir (einpie. thai 

of ticed annually on their altar a specially 
Posidonius. fattened Greek, and that. they were 
filled with hatred toward every other 
nationality, particularly the Greeks. | These and sim- 
ilar malevolent: fietions regarding the Jews were 
adopted by Apollonius, who, induced by the fact that 
the Jews in Rhodes and in Caria were very numerous 
(compare I Macc. xv. 16-24), composed an anti-Jew- 
ish treatise, in Which all these accusations found em- 
bodiment. While Posidonius had confined himself 
to incidental allusions to the Jews in the course of his 
history of the Seleucidie (compare C. Müller, “Frag. 
Mist. Gree.” iii; 245 «€? seg.) Apollonius outdid his 
master by undertaking a separate book on the sub- 
ject; Such appears to have been the character of his 
treatise, which. according to Alexander Polyhistor, 
Wasa rosty (Eusebius, Pr: iweparatio Ev vangelic: aV IN. 
19). a polemic treatise—as Schiirer renders the phrase 
—arainst the Jews. The polemic passages, however, 
must have been interwoven witha general presenta- 
tion of a Jewish theme—probably a history of the 
origin of the Jewish people. Por it is the complaint 
of Josephus that Apollonius, unlike Apion, far from 
massing all his anti-Jewish charges in one passage, 
had preferred to insult the Jews in various manners 
and in numerous places throughout his work (Ze. ii. 
14.  Theassumption that Apollonius” book was of a 
historic character is confirmed. by the fragment in 
Alexander Polyhistor, which gives the genealogy of 
the Jews from the Deluge to Moses; and by an allu- 
sion of Josephus which indicates that the exodus from 
Egypt was also dealt with therein (e. ii. 2). In con- 
nection with the exodus, Apollonius gave circulation 
tothe malicious fable that the Jews had been expelled 
from Egypt owing toa shameful malady from which 
they suffered, while he took occasion to blacken the 
character of Moses also and to belittle his law, char- 
acterizing the lawgiver of the Jews as a sorcerer and 
his work as devoid of all moral worth. Besides, he 
heaped many unjust charges upon the Jews, re- 
preaching them for not worshiping the same gods as 
the other peoples (7.c. ii. 7) and for disinclination to as- 
sociute with the followers of other faiths (ii. 36). He 
thus represented them as atheists and misanthropes, 


Follower they sacri- 
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and depicted them withal as men who were either 


‘cowards or fanaties, the most untalented among ull 


barbarians, who had done nothing in furtherance of 
the common welfare of the human race (ii. 14). No 


wonder these groundless charges exe led the anger 


oof Josephus, who believed that they corrupted and 
o misled the judgment of Apion (e. ii. 7, 15 ef xq.) 


and who therefore zealously devoted the entire second 

part of his treatise against Apion to a refutation of 

Apollonius. The latter was thus paid back in his own 

coin. Josephus docs not hesitate to accuse him of 

Crass stupidity, Vaingloriousness, and an immoral life 

(ec. 1. 96, 91). See APION, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : €. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grarco- 
rum, iil. SUS ef xe q5 J.G. Miller, Des Flavius Josephus Sehrift- 
gegen de H Apion, p. 230, Basel 18:5 ;. Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
FEncyc.ii.s e. ; Gratz Gesch. der Judin Aed. ii. 37 et seg.: 
SehÜürer, Crese h. Sd ed.. iii. 400 408; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gaesch ister Juden in ftom, i. 85; Th. Reinach, Tertes dA te 
teurs Grecs «t Romains Relatifs au Judaisme, pp. 00 et 
seq. 


G. l H. G. E. 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA: Pythagorean 


philosopher and uccroinaüecr, born about the year 
3 r.c. ; died, according to some sources, in the thirty- 
eighth. year of his age. In Arabic literature. his 
name is cited in the form " Balinas " or " Belenus,” 
which has often been mistaken for * Pliny." : He is 
mentioned in connection with magical writings, and 
is called by.the Arabs Sahib al- Talism: it (“The Au- 


thor of Talismans”). The y attribute to Apolonius 


^ Risālah fi Tathir al-Rubamiyat fi al-Markabat,” a 


work that treats of the influence of pneumatic agen- 
cies in the world of sense, and which also deals with 
talismans. An introduction (* Mebo 7) to this treatise 
on talismans, “Tggeret al-Talasm," was composed 


by ananonymons writer; itis found in Steinschneider 


It is full of Arabie werds, and contains 

a few Romance ones also. The translator saysat the 

end that the whole book is of no value, and that 

he has translated (or copied) it merely as a warning 
against "serving strange gods.” It is probable that 

a copy of this translation existed in the library of 

Leon Mosconi (Majorca, Hth century), where it 

Seenis to oceur under the title “Bel Enus "—No. 37 

of tlie catalogue (7 Rev, Et. Juives;" xxxix. 256, xl. 

65) It is also cited by Joseph Nasi (16th century) 

and perhaps by Abba Mari. According to Johanan 

Allemanno (died 1500), Solomon ben Nathan Orgueiri 

(of Aix, Provence, about 1390) translated from the 

. Latin another work on magic by Apollonius. The 

Hebrew title ef this secofid work was nost "n noxsp 

(“Intellectual Art 7); fragments of it are found in 

Schónblum MS., No. 79. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Apollonius and his supposed writings see 
J. Miller, in Pauly- Wissowa, Heal-E»^yelopiblie der Classi- 
schen Alte rthuimswissenschaft, iii. 146 et 54.; and Got- 
thei in. Z. D. M. (z. xivi. 496; on the Arabie and Hebrew 
translations see Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. $ 5230 (= Z. 
D. M. (627. xlv. 438 ef seq.) ; Fürst, Canon (des A. T. p. 99, at- 


tem: sted to identify Apollonius with Ben La'anah, whose wri- 
tings were condemned (Yer. Sanh. xi. 235 «). 
G. 


MS., No. 29. 


APOLLOS: A learned Jew of Alexandria, and 
colaborer of Paul, Of him the following is told 
(Acts xviii. 24-28): He came (about 56) to Ephesus, 
üs “an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures,” 
to preach and to teach in the synagogue; and his 


fervor of spirit and boldness of speech attracted the 


Apollos 
Apologists 
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attention of Aquila and Priscilla—Jews who had 
espoused the cause of the new Christian faith in 
Corinth. They found him not sufficiently informed 
in the new doctrine; for he knew “only the baptism 
of John” when he spoke to the people of “the way 
of the Lord.” So they expounded the way of God 
to him more fully; and, turned into a firmer he- 
hever in Jesus as the Messiah, he went to Achaia, 
Where he converted the Jews to his new faith by 
his arguments from Scriptures. This is illustrated 
by another story which immediately follows: While 
Apollos was still at Corinth, Paul found in Ephesus 
about twelve disciples of John the Baptist who had 
never heard of the Holy Ghost, but had undergone 
baptism for the sake of repentance. Paul succeeded 
in baptizing them anew in the name of Jesus; and 
then, after 7 Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake with 
tongues, and prophesied ” (Acts xix. 1-6). 

The sect, then, to which Apollos, as well_as these 


twelve men of Ephesus, belonged, were simply Bap-. 


tists, ike John; preaching the doctrine of t 
Ways "—the Way of Life and of Death—as taught 
in the “ Didache,” the propaganda literature of the 
Jews before the rise of Christianity. They were 
thenceforward won over to the new Christian sect 
probably under the influence of such ecstatic states 
of mind as are described here and in the writings of 
Paul. 
Whether Apollos belonged to the class of thinkers 
like Philo or not is. of course, a matter of con- 
jecture. But it is learned from Paul's own words 
(I Cor. i. 10) that while working on the same lines as 
‘aul, Apollos differed essentially from him in his 
teachings. Four different. parties had arisen there: 
one adhering to Paul, another to Apollos, a third 
to Peter. and the fourth calling itself simply “of 
the Christ.” 7 Who, then,” says he, “is Paul, and 
who is Apollos. but ministers hy whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man? I have 
planted, Apollos watered . . . we are Jaborers to- 
gether. ... . Let no man deceive himself. If any 
man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, 
let him become a fool that he may be wise. . .. 
Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come; all are vours; and ve are Christ's; and Christ 
is God's" (1 Cor. iii. 5-23). Evidently Apollos be- 
traved more of that wisdom which Alexandrian 
philosophers gloried in. Wherefore, Paul contends 
that “not with wisdom of words” (I Cor. i. 17) was 
he sent to preach the gospel. . 2. “The world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe. For 
the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
Wisdom " (æ. 21. 22). Originally the people of Cor- 
inth were, according to I Cor, xii. 2, not Jews, but 
Gentiles, Tt ix. therefore. easy to understand why 
Apollos’ preaching appealed to them far more than 
Paul's. . Still, the difference between the two " apos- 
tles” (T Cor. iv. 9) was not of a nature to keep them 
apart; for Paul. toward the close of his letter to the 
Corinthians, says: * Astouching our brother A pollos, 
I greatly desired him to come unto you: ... he will 
come when he shali have convenient time " (1 Cor. 
, XYi.. 12). We have reason to ascribe to A pollos some 


[23 . 
f the “Two 


influence in the direction which led to a blending of 
the Philonic Logos with the Jewish idea of the Mes- 
siah—a Hellenization of the Christian belief in the 
sense of John's Gospel; though many critics since 


Luther are disposed to attribute to him the Epistle to 


the Hebrews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weizsicker, Das Apostolische Zeitalter, p. 
258; Blass, Commentary on cta, pp. 201, 2083 Friedlander, 
Der Vorchristliche Jüdische Gnosticismus, 1598, p. E 
T. $ 


APOLOGISTS: Men of pious zeal who de- 
fended both the Jewish religion and the Jewish race 
against the attacks and accusations of their enemies 
by writing, cither in the form of disscrtatiors or of 
dialogues, works in defense of the spirit and doc- 
trincs of Judaism, so that its essentials might be 
placed in the proper light. It was in the nature of 
things, therefore, that they were impelled to expose 
the gencral weakness of the positions of their antag- 
onists. and to attack those positions rigorously ; hence 
the apologies are, at the same time, polemical ar- 
raignments. So long as the Jewish state was inde- 
pendent and respected by neighboring peoples, and 
so long as religious reverence retained its hold upon 
the heathen nations with whom the Jews came into 
contact, it was unnecessary to ward off attacks 
on their nationality, on their religious teachings, 
or on their manners and customs. They dwelt in 
harmony with Persians when Cyrus established the 
Persian empire, and later with Greeks; they dwelt 
alongside of Parthians and New Persians, and their 
Judaism received no-manner of offense. But when 
the Jewish state fell into internal decay, and the 
Greeks, with whom the Jews held the closest rela- 
tions, lost their reverence for their own deities; when, | 
furthermore, with the translation of the Bible into 
Greek, the Hellenes were introduced to a literature 
that claimed at least equality with their own; and, 
finally, when the Egyptians were by that translation 
informed of the pitiful róle their ancestors had played 
at the hirth of the Jewish nation, these peoples felt 
themselves severely wounded in their national van- 
ity. It was, accordingly, in Alexandria that anti- 
Jewish literature originated, to withstand which 
the Jewish Apologists resident there devoted their 
energies. ! 

Manetho, an Egyptian temple scrihe at Thebes, 
was the first to assail the Jewish nationality with all 
manner of fables invented by himself. 
Opportunity to disseminate misinfor- 
mation concerning the Jews had been 
afforded by the Syrian king Antiochus 
Epiphanes, whose wonderful stories 
concerning his experiences in the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem were seized upon and elaborated by 
the anti-Jewish writers of Alexandria. In this city, 
the capital of Egypt, dwelt numerous Jews who 
were distinguislied for their intellectual activity and 
moral life, and many Greeks detested the Jews for 
their difference in moral ideals, founded as they were 
upon religious codes quite different from their own. 
Alexandria was accordingly the market where un- 
scrupulous writers were certain of finding sale for 
their multifarious calumnies against the Jewish peo- 
ple. In Alexandria, consequently. the earliest Jew- 
ish Apologists made their appearance. | 


The First 
Attacks in 


Egypt by 
Heathens. 
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The first gencration of Jewish Apologists flour- 
ished from the beginning of the first century B.c. to 
the middle of the second century of the 

The common era. In this period are in- 
First Apol- cluded those Apologists who encoun- 
ogists. tered the attacks of the ancient hea- 
thens. The carly Greek fashion of 

writing under a pseudonym had been transplanted 
to Alexandria; works were issued purporting to be 
productions of the great men of antiquity. The first 
Jewish Apologists were, therefore, strictly in the 
fashion when they used pseudonyms in their replies 
to the ceaseless libels with which the anti-Jewish wri- 
ters assailed the religious literature, the manners, and 
the customs of the Jews. "These Apologists drew a 
picture of the grandeur and moral elevation of Juda- 
ism, and, in accordance with the prevailing custom, 
ascribed their writings to heathen poets and prophets. 
The most important of these apologetic writings are 
the ^Sibvlline Books" and “The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon." The "Sibylline Books.” composed partly in 
the middle of the sccond, partly in the first, century 
B.C., contrasted the lofty ethics of monotheism and 
the righteousness and morality of Ju- 

‘í Sibylline daism with the follies of idol-worship, 
Books" and and with the selfishness and sensual- 
‘The Wis- ity of heathendom. “The Wisdom of 
dom of Solomon” uses still darker colors to 
Solomon." paint the immorality and viciousness, 
e =the utter corruption and shamelessness 

of the heathen world, and portrays, in contrast there- 


with, the moral atmosphere emanating from Jewish 
religious writings. The author of this book lived 
probatiy avout the timc of the Roman emperor Calig- 


ula (31-41). Among the Apologists in Alexandria 
mention must also be made of Prio, one of the most 
eminent philosophical thinkers of Judaism, who 
flourished about 40. Philo sought to illustrate to the 
heathen world the beauty of the Jewish Scriptures by 
endeavoring to prove that both Judaism and the bet- 
rer Hellenic thought in the writings of Greek philos- 
ophers aimed at one and the same mark; that the 
Jewish prophets and the Greek speculative thinkers 
strove after one and the same truth, and that, there- 
fore, the difference between Judaism and Greek phi- 
losophy was one merely of external appearance or 
expression. 

The best apologetic work of this period, and indeed 
of any period, is that written in Rome by Flavius 
Josephus (born about 37), which he entitled * Against 
Apion, or Concerning the Ancient State of the Jew- 
ish Nation." - ArroN, who was a contemporary of 
Philo, had, at the request. of several Alexandrians, 
handed tothe emperor Caligulaa calumnious memo- 

rial full of the worst accusations and 
slanders against the Jews, He had 
simply compiled everything to be 
found in previous writings of this character, and 
added to it whatever he could devise in the way of 
malicious invention. This slanderous petition, no 
doubt, made its influence felt at the time Josephus 
was writing his history in Rome, and impelled him 
to publish his * Apology ” (vindication), which con- 
sisted of two books. He controverts the allegation 
that the Jews have no history and are a new nation. 
The sting of the charge came from the circumstance 


Josephus. 


aeee ene aana man a 


that, according to the view then prevailing, the re- 
spectability and dignity of a nation were in direct 
proportion to its antiquity. He exposes the falsity 
of the calumnies circulated. against Judaism, and 
illustrates the mental incapacity of his opponeats to 
grasp historical truths. Through the whole work 
there breathes a spirit of warm admiration for Moses 
and his civil and religious legislation; it acknowl- 
edges appreciatively whatever is great and good 
among allancient peoples. This * Apology " of Jose- 
phus furnished the model after which the Church 
fathers patterned all their apologetic treatises, the 
writing of which they were frequently called upon 
to undertake in defense of Christianity. 

No further apologetics of this period have been 
preserved, although the venom that Apion injected 
into the minds of his contemporaries continued to 
work among Roman writers, who saw in the Jewish 
nation a stubborn enemy of Rome and an opporent 
of the national cult. But in the Talmud and Mid- 
rash many religious conversations have been pre- 
served, in which prominent teachers like Johanan ben 
Zakkai, Joshua ben Hananiah, Akiba, and others de- 
fend Judaism and its doctrines. Dialogues, such as 
these, between cultured representatives of Judaism 
and heathenism, were, as a matter of course, quite 
free from fanaticism; they were, in fine, friendly con- 
tests of wit and wisdom without the least trace of 
animosity or bitterness. =, 

The second series of Jewish Apologists covered the 
period from the second to the fifteenth century, and 
was concerned in repelling the attacks of Christian- 


ity and, to a small extent, of islzem. Christianity, 
having received from Judaism its dectrines of pure 


morality and of love of one’s neighbor, was con- 
strained, in order to furnish, grounds for its distinc- 


tion, to proclaim that it had come into existence to 


displace, and to fulfil the mission of, Judaism. It 

endeavored to prove the correctness of 
Attacks by this standpoint. from the Bible itself, 
Christians the very book upon which Judaism was 


and founded. Wherefore Judaism had no 
Moham- further reason to exist! The Jews, 
medans. however, wcre not yet ready to accept 


this decree of self-extinction, nor to 
permit Christendom to take possession of the relig- 
ious and ethical ground held by the Jews. Here, 
then, was an occasion for some very sharp polemics 
between the offspring and the parent who declined to 
die. The fact that both sides appealéd to the same 
source of authority—the Scriptures—served also to 
narrow and intensify the struggle. | So long, how- 
ever, as Christianity refrained from throwing the 
Brennus-sword of worldly power into the scales, the 
discussion partook of the same peaceful nature ag 
those friendly passages of arms recorded in the Tal- 
mud and Midrashim, and displayed more of the na- 
ture of good-humored rallying than of serious debate. 
Jewish scholars, referring to Num. xxiii. 19, ex pressed 
their objections to Christianity in the single passage: 
“Ifa man say that he is God, he is deceiving thee; if 
he say that God is man, he will repentit. If heclaim 
to ascend to heaven, he may say it, but he shall not 
do it " (Yer. Ta'anit i. 1). 
But with the growth of political power in the 
Church, the attacks of the bishops upon Jews and 
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Judaism took on a harsher animus. The: silence of. 
the Jews for several centuries in the face of: such at- 
tacks was a deplorable error, especially in. view of 
the fact that the bitter effects of this anti-Jewish 
literature were felt in the keenest degree. This 
silence can be accounted for only by assuming that 
the Jews of those days were not afraid of any en- 
during consequences: from these attacks, or from 

the influence of the Christian propa- 
Silence of vanda upon their own coreligionists. 
the Jews. 

lianity — Trinity, Incarnation. etc. — 
were deemed by them to stand in such direct con- 
tradiction to both the spirit and the letter of the 
Bible that it seemed like a work of supcrerogation 
to point out the contradiction, Aside from this, 
these attacks were written in Latin or in Greek, 
familiarity with either of which had been lost by 
the Jews, Whenever any vemacular discussions, 
founded upon such material, occurred, the crass 
ignorance of the Christian clergy. of the day ren- 
dered the victory of the Jews an easy one. 
was because the Jews felt so sure of their own 
ground that they did not think it necessary to de- 
fend themselves. 

So far as ascertained, the first to venture a defense 
in any degree was Saadia ben Joseph (died 942), 
who was gaon in Sura and a very prolific writer. 
In hiis translation of the Bible into Arabic, and in his 
commentaries upon it, as well as in his philosophical 
work, * Emunot we-De'ot " (written in Arabic and 
translated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon), he at- 
tacked the. claims of Christianity and Islam: the 
foriner receiving from his pen zreater attention than 
the latter, because Isham was not so insistent in its 


missionary zeal as Christianity. Saadia maintained 
that Judaism would always exist, and that its relig- 
lous system, Which allowed man to reach perfection 
as nearly as possible, would not he displaced by any 
other. In any case, Christianity, which trensformed 
mere abstractions into divine personalities, was not 
qualified to. supersede it: nor was Islam, which 
lacked sufficient proof. to displace the undisputed 
revelation from God on Sinai. 

From the period of Saadia polemical passages are 
encountered in Midrashic works and ritual poems 
directed against both Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism; but although such passages usually close 
with some kind of a defense of Judaism, they seem to 
labor under a species of reserve and timidity. But 
When at the time of the Crusades fanaticism broke 
loose and the might of the Church. grew rapidly ; 
When, furthermore, the Christian clergy had learned 
to make use of the services of baptized Jews in aid- 
ing schemes for the wholesale Christianization of 
their brethren, the leading spirits among the Jews 
felt constrained 10 Jay aside all hesitation and reserve, 
so that with the twelfth century Jewish polemics 
appeared more frequently and more numerously. 
In northern France, R. Samuel b. Meir (Rashbam) and 
Joseph Bekor Shor demonstrated the weakness of the 
foundations sought for Christianity in the Bible: and 
Joseph b. Isaac Kimhi wrote the “Sefer ha-Berit,” in 
which he applied himself to the discussion of Chris- 
tian dogmas and their scientifie refutation. Moses 
ibn Tibbon, in Montpellier (1240), and Meir b. Simon 


The fundamental principles of Chris- 


And it: 


wrote polemical works: and the latter in addition 
compiled the apologetic book ~ Milhamot Mizwah." 
In Spain, although prominent Jewish scholars had 
embraced Christianity and placed their 

French and services at the disposal of the Church 
Spanish for public dispütations and polemical 
Apologists. writings, there were also Jewish Apol- - 
: ogists that published their replies, 
either in special books or in the shape of letters ad- 
dressed to the apostates. Against Abner of Burgos 
(called, as a Christian, Alfonse of Valladolid), Shem- 
Tob ibn Shaprut wrote his pamphlet 7 Eben Boban " 
(The Touchstone), To Maestro. Astrue Ratmuch 
(who, as a Christian, took the name of Francisco 
Dios Carne) Solomon b. Reuben Bonted addressed 
his epistle, full of sharp points. against Christian- 
itv. The philosopher Hasdai Crescas singled out 
Solomon ha-Levi(who, asa Christian, bore the names 
of Paul de Santa Maria and Paul of Burgos) and re- 
plied most vigorously to his attacks upon Jewish doc- 
trine. Possibly the most important apologetic wri- 


- tings of allare those of Profiat Duran, of the fifteenth 


century, and of Simon b. Zemah Duran. Around 
these arrayed themselves a number of prominent 
Apologists, who wrote independently or quoted 
chapters from the works of the Durans. In Italy 
Abraham Farrissol (born 1451) wrore an apologetic 
book, “Magen Abraham” (Shield of Abraham), in 
which he proved that the popes had permitted the 
Jews to take usury in order to enable them to pay 
the high imposts Jaid upon them. In Germany, in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, Lipman of 
Mühlhausen wrote his apologetic treatise, * Nizza- 
hon " (Victory), which name was given also to many 
ether books of similar scope published in Germany. 


Much less fanatical were the attacks encountered 
by Judaism from the side of Mohammedanism. The 
far more favorable political and social position of 
the Jews among the Mohammedans of Persia and 
Egypt and among the Moors in Spain—the latter of 
whom possessed but a scanty knowledge of the 
Bible and of Jewish literature—hardly 


Moham- gave such scope to aggressive polem- 
medan ics as would call out the Jewish de- 
Attacks. fense. Inaddition to Saadia and tothe 


Karaite writers, the followin g were the 
chief Jewish authors who assailed Islam in defense of 
Judaism: Sherira b. Hanina Gaon, Judah ha-Levi (in 
his ~ Kuzari "), Abraham ibn Ezra, Moses b. Maimon, 
Moses of Coucy, and the author of the * Zohar.” The 
whole range of Jewish literature contains but a single 
production of any extent (originally a portion of a 
larger work) that applies itself to an attack upon Is- 
lam. Under the title * Keshet u-Magen” (Bow and 
Shield) it was published in the cighteenth century 
at Leghorn asa supplement to Simon Duran's work, 
“Magen Abot” (The Shield of the Fathers) This 
supplement was translated into German by Stein- 
schneider in 1830 in “ Magazin für die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums." 

The invention of printing was the signal for the 
outpouring of a veritable flood of anti-Jewish litera- 
ture. Johann Christian Wolf, in the second part of 
his “Bibliotheca Hebrea,” published in 1721, enu- 
merates the titles of all publications by Christians 
against Jews and Judaism; and -these titles alone 
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fill fifty quarto pages of his book. Kayserling in 
his * Biblioteca Espanola-Portugueza-Judaica.” pp. 
114 ef seq.. gives a list of anti-Jewish writings in 
Spanish. To the earlier common calumnies—and es- 
pecially to that so often made by Spanish apostates, 
that the Talmudical passages directed against. the 
heathens were in reality intended against Christians 
there was added after the twelfth 

The Blood- century (occasionally at first, but after- 
Accusation ward more generally) the accusation 
and Other that the Jews used the blood of Chris- 

Calumnies. tians for ritual purposes. This is the 
identical accusation which the Romans 

of the second century made against the Christians. 
At the same time the charge is occasionally encoun- 
tered that the Jews pierce the consecrated host until 
blood flows from it. Sad tosay, Catholic churchmen 


themselves spread these calumnies in order to fur-. 


nish collateral proofs of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation enunciated at the fourth Lateran council in 
1215. Jewish Apologists henceforth had to take no- 
tice of this accusation as well. Án apologetic book 
in the spirit of Lipman Mühlhausen's * Nizzahon " 
was written by the Karaite Isaac of Troki (near 
Wilna. died 1593), entitled “ Hizzuk Emunah.” The 
hlood-aceusation was taken up by Isaac Abravanel 
in his commentary upon Ezekiel; by Samuel Usque 
—who had escaped from the fangs of the Inquisi- 
tion—in his * Consolacam as Tribulacoes de Ysrael ” 
(1593) : by Judah Karmi in his * De Charitate " (1643); 
by Manasseh b. Israel in his * Vindicie Judseorum " 


(1656), translated into German by Marcus Herz, with 


a preface by Moses Mendelssohn; by Isaac Cantarini 
in his * Vindex Sanguinis” (1680): by Jacob Emden 
in his open letter prefaced to his edition of the * Seder 
‘Olam Rabba we-Zutta" (1757); by I. Tugendhold 
in his“ Der Alte Wahn,” ete. (1831); by I. B. Levin- 
sohn in his “Efes Dammim" (1537): by L. Zunz in 
" Ein Wort zur Abwehr ” (1840), and by many others. 

Apologies of a more extended scope were written 
by the above-mentioned Samuel Usque, who treats 
historically of the departed glory of Israel and of 
the end of the period of Jewish power and wisdom; 
by David d'Ascoli (1559), and by David de Pomis, 
who wrote the well-known apology “De Medico 
Hebrwo" (1588), dedicated to Duke Francis II. of 
Urbino. Other Apologists were Solomon Zebi Uffen- 
hausen, author of * Zeri ha-Yehudim," published in 
1615; the proselyte Abraham Peregrino (33. prose- 
lyte). who wrote “ Fortaleza,” translated by Marco 
Luzzatto in 1775 into Hebrew; Emmanuel Aboab, 
author of * Nomologia," written in Spanish, 1629; 
Simon Luzzatto, with his treatise upon the condition 
of the Jews: Jacob Lombroso (1610) ; Balthasar Oro- 
bio de Castro, who wrote apologetic essays in Am- 
sterdam: Cardoso, with his work, * Excellencias de 
los Hebreos? (1679); Saul Levi Morteira (died 1660); 
Isaac Aboab; Judah Briel (1702); David Nieto, who 
wrote “Mattch Dan” (1714); Isaac Pinto (born in 
Bordeaux, 1715) ;. and Rodrigues Texeira (died 1780). 

With Moses Mendelssohn's letter to Lavater, Jew- 
ish apologetic writings assumed another character: 
the question became one of political rights for the 
Jews, And it is indeed true that spiteful attacks 
upon Jews and Judaism have not yet ceased. Even 
the cultured classes among the most enlightened 


nations are not yet able to divest themselves of the 
ancient prejudices and traditions. Atavistic senti- 
| ments often show themselves stronger 


Modern than the dictates of reason. But the 
Polemics. apologetic writings of to-day are al- 


most exclusively of a political charac- 
ter, and. will be rendered wholly unnecessary only 
when political and social equality tlie world over is 
an accomplished fact. Sve ANTI-SEMITISM, BLOOD- 

Ac «stron, Desecration OF Host, Disputa- 

d s oLEMICAL LITERATURE, 

Brricskarny: Steinschneider, Polemisehe und A polege- 
tische Literatur, 1522 ; Winter and Wünsche, Jhd. Lit. iil. 
Horned: Hamburger, Iè. B. T. iii... division, 3d baa 5 
(1900), pp. 16-27 ; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-00rt.-Jud. pp. 114 
et segl; De. Rossi, Bisiotheca Judaica Antichristiana, 
'arina, 1800. 
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APÔPHIS: The Egyptian king under whom, 
according to some early writers, Joseph came to 
Egypt, and who, according to Syncellus, flourished 
in the sixteenth century B.C. (^ Chronographia,” c. 
115. $7). 
and Julius Africanus enumerates him as the sixth 
king of the fifteenth, or Hyksos, dynasty. The mon- 
uments explain the confusion. They exhibit two 
Hyksos kings, called Apopy, with the royal names 
‘A-knon and ‘A-user-rê, apparently corresponding 
with the second and sixth Hyksos (compare * Mittei- 
lungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft.” iii. 17; 
for a different sequence see, for example, Petrie, 
“History of Egypt." i. 241). Synecilus seems to have 
meant the second Apophis, under whom the Hyksos 
were expelled from Egypt. This one reigned at 
least thirty-three years according to the monuments, 
forty-nine according to Manetho, to about 1570 B.C. 
The identification with Joseph's Pharaoh seems, how- 
ever, only a hypothesis influenced by the erroneous 
Hyksos theory of Josephus, so that no reliance can be 
placed on the dates given by Syncellus for Joseph's 
arrival and elevation to his office, as corresponding 
with the years four and seventecn of Apóphis. 

J. JR. l W. M. M. 


APOPLEXY: A sudden loss or diminution of 
sensation and of the power of motion, caused by 
the rupture or plugging up of a blood-vessel in the 
cranial cavity and effusion of blood on or within the 
brain. Ordinarily it is referred to as a "stroke of 
paralysis.” The chief svmptoms of this condition 
are sudden loss of consciousness, of motion, and of 
sensation, the affected person lying as if dead. 

According to Dr. John Beddoe, Apoplexy appears 
to have no racial preferences. In New Orleans 

negroes and whites are said to die of 
Proportion Apoplexy in the proportions of 103 

Between and 91 respectively. England, Scot- 

Whites and land, Prussia, and Italy give cach al- 
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Blacks. . most exactly the same figures, vary: 
| ing between 10 and 11 per 10,000 of 
inhabitants. Switzerland and Holland yield 8.5 


and 7.9 respectively, but Ireland gives only 5.9 per 
10,000. "The rate of mortality from Apoplexy is cer- 
tainly lower in quiet, rural districts than amid the 
hurry and worry, or excesses, of towns. 

Lombroso, on analyzing the vital statistics of Ital- 
ian Jews, found that deaths due to Apoplexy are 
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twice as frequent among them as among the general 
population of that country. He attributes it to the 
emotional temperament of the Jew, to 

Predis- his reputed avarice, his constant strug- 
position of gle with adverse conditions of life, and 

Italian tle ceaseless persecution of the race. 

Jews. Lombroso further intimates that the 

frequent marriages of near kin among 

Jews, and the greater development and use of their 
brains. are also predisposing causes, 

The writer has compiled some statistics of Ameri- 
can Jews, and finds that, in New York at least, the 
Jew is no more liable to Apoplexy than is the non- 
Jew. Thus, from Dr. John 5. Billings’ report on 
“The Vital Statistics of the Jews in the United 
States” it is seen that among a Jewish population 
of 10,618 families, comprising 60,630 persons, there 
occurred 68 deaths from Apoplexy during the five 
years from 1885 to Dec. 15, 1859; which means that 
the death-rate from Apoplexy among the Jews was 
1.12 per 1,000 population during five years, or an 
annual death-rate of .224 per 1,000. On consulting 
the “Annual Report of the Board of Health” of 
New York city for 1898 it is found that during that. 
year 1,059 persons died of Apoplexy in the Borough 
of Manhattan, The estimated population of Man- 
hattan in that year was about 1,900,000, which gives 
a death-rate from Apoplexy of .55 per 1,000 of the 
general population; and, according to the census of 
.1900, the mortality from this disease in the United 
States was .666 per 1,000. These figures show that 
among Jews the death-rate from Apoplexy is Jess 
than one-half that among the general population of 
Manhattan. 

From the * Report on Vital Statistics in New York 
City " of the Eleventh Census (i890) in. the United 
States it appears that the death-rate from Apoplexy 
in New York city during the six years ending May 
51. 1820. was as shown in the following table: 


DEATHS PER 100,000, OF PERSONS WHOSE MOTHERS WERE 


BORN IN 

EPIO LI d cud v ORA aS! Bohemia a.a... 36.08 
Irviutid siii cy seda ares SD OQ Seandinavia .22......LL. 32.83 
Seotland isse colos TLRS 1 Hnngary (mostly Jews). 19.10 
England and Wales .... 6815 | EIUS 4 as bic da ave’ are tae 16.59 
Germnany............... 58.67 | Russia and Poland tal- 
United States,.......... 49.15 most all Jews)........ TES 
Canada................. 40.21 


For the whole city the death-rate from Apoplexy 
Was 09.37 per 100,000. Prom the above figures it is 
evident that the Russian and Polish Jews are far less 
frequently attacked by Apoplexy than are the peo- 
ples of other nations. 

Further statistics collected by the writer from the 
annual reports of two Jewish hospitals, in compari- 
son with two non-Jewish hospitals in New York 
city, give the following table: 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER or PATIENTS SUFFERING FROM APOPLEXY IN NEW Yor 
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This gives about an equal raie for Jews and non- 
Jews, as might have been expected to be the case 
when the chief etiological factors in 


Three the production of Apoplexy are con- 
Infrequent sidered. Syphilis, prolonged muscu- 
Factors. iar exertion, and the abuse of alcohol 


are found to be important antecedents 
in a large number of cases of Apoplexy. These 
three factors are infrequent among the Jews, who 
might, therefore, rather be expected to be less liable 
to the affection, But the busy, anxious life of the 


| Jew, his constant and hard struggle against adverse 
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conditions, have beea operative in producing among 
Jews a number of apoplectics equal in relative pro- 
portion to that of non-Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: John P. Beddoe, Anthropology and Medi- 
eine. in. Allbutt, System of Medicine, in London, 1895; C. 
Lombroso, M Antisemitismo e i Giudei, German transl., 
Leipsic, 1584: John S. Billings, Vital Statistics of the Jews 
in the United Statics (Census Bulletin, No. 19). 15890; An- 
nual Reports of the Mount Sinai, Beth Israel, New York, and 
St. Luke's Hospitals, New-York. 
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APOSTASY AND APOSTATES FROM 
JUDAISM: Terms derived from the Greek àzooza- 
cla (“ defection, revolt”) and azosrary¢g (^ rebel in a 
political sense ") (I Macc. xi. 14. xiii. 16; Josephus, 
“Contra Ap.” i. 19, $ 4), applied in a religious sense 
to signify rebellion and rebels against God and the 
Law, desertion and deserters of the faith of Israel. 
The words are used in the Septuagint for qn: 
Num. xiv. 9; Josh. xxii. 19, 22; for bun: II Chron, 
xxviii. 19, xxxiii. 19; for WD: Isa. xxx. 1; and 
for $$: I Kings, xxi. 13; Aquilas to Judges xix. 
22; ] Sum. xxv. 17. Accordingly it is stated in 
I Macc. ii. 15 that “ the officers of the king compelled 
the people to apostatize,” that is, to revolt against 
the God of Israel; and Jason, the faithless high 


priest, is “pursued by all and hated as a deserter of 


the Jaw” (rev rónov ózocraüTjc; I1. Macc. v. 8). As 
the incarnation of rebellion against God and the 
Law, the serpent is called apostate 4LXX., Job 
Xxvi. 13; and Symmachus, Job xxiv. 13; compare 
II Thess. ii. 3; Revelation. of John xiv. 6; Gen. R. 
XIX., DINDAN). 

The rabbinical language uses the following expres- 
sions for apostate: (a) 99y, from yn : Jer. ii. 11; 
and m" wan (Suk. 565; ‘Ab. Zarah 265; ‘Er. 69a). 
(b) 13e, from yw (^ to persecute or force abandon- 

ment of the faith”) (Yer. Suk. v. 55d; 

Hebrew -Gen. R. Ixxxii. ; Yer. ‘Er. vi. 1 [335]; 


Expres- Sifra, Wayikra, ii; Targ. Onkelos to 
sions. Ex. xii. 43). The Apostates during the 


Syrian persecution are called “Me- 
shummedaya ? in Megillat Ta’anit vi. (ed. Mantua; in 


| later editions the word * Resha'im ” is substituted 


K CITY. 
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[Gritz, “Gesch. der Juden," 3d ed.. 10. 606]. This 
is equivalent to ^ Hellenists"; accorte to Cassel, 
crouot (see " Revue des Etudes Juive” xli. 268) 
(c) *^213 (7a denier”), In Sanh. 39a. of the Law, ib. 
106, of the God of Israel (B. M. 7105: «£ the funda- 
mentals (B. B. 16b). (d) Sse yeas cu rebellious 
transgressor in fsracl”), 
who has separated from the ways of theJe wish com- 
munity ") (Seder ‘Olam R. iii; R. H. t: Toset., 
Sanh. xiii. 5). “No sacrifice is accep from the 
apostate?” (Sifra, Le. ;. Lev. Ro ii: Hau Se: Yer. 
Shek.i. 1[464]; “nor have they any respire from eter- 
nal doom in Gehenna” (R. H. 120: se especially 
Sifre, Bemidbar 112 to Num. xv. 81. These expres- 
sions all probably date from the Maceabean time, 
when to such men as Jason and Menelus the words 
of Ezek. xxxii. 23, 24, were applied: “they who 
caused terror in the land of the living. acu they have 
borne their shame with them to go down to the pit.” 
The Apostasy of these two men (11 Niue. v. 8, 15) 
being a desertion of both their nationulazul religious 
cause, filled the people with horror unà hatred, and 
their fate served as a warning for oe The out- 
spoken hostility to the law of the God. Israel on the 
part of the Syrians involved less danser for the ker- 
nel of the Jewish people than theallurenents offered 
in Alexandria by Greek philosophy «m tie one hand 
and Roman pomp and power on the«ther. Here 
the tendency was manifested to bresk away from 
ancient Jewish custom and to seek a wiler view of 
life (Philo, “ De Migratione Abrahana.7 xxi), while 
the tyranny of a Roman prefect like Flacens, who 
forced the people to transgress the Liw, seems to 
have had no lasting effec (Philo, * De 


Alex- Somnis.” ii. $18) Comparing the 
andrian  proselytes with the Apeares, Philo. 


Apostates. says (“On Repentance.” E): * Those 
who join Israel's faith beeome at once 
temperate and merciful, lovers of trutbaad superior 
to considerations of money and pleaswe: but those 
who forsake the holy laws of God, the apestates, are 
intemperate, Shameless, unjust, friends of falsehood 
and perjury, ready to sell their freedom for pleas- 
ures of the belly, bringing ruin upem bodv and 
soul" Philo’s own nephew, Tiberius Jams Alexan- 
der, son of Alexander the Alabarch. became an 
apostate, and to this fact he owed bis B£rh rank as 
procurator, first of Judea, then of Ajsandria:. be- 
coming afterward gencral and friend f Titus at the 
siege of Jerusalem (Schürer, * Gesch." à. 43-474). 
Against the many Apostates in the tine of Calig- 
ula the third book of the Maccabees i mi protests; 
for Gritz (* Gesch. der Juden," 2d ed. BE. 305, 631) 
has almost convincingly shown that iH was written 
for that very purpose. While the fi hful Jews 
who denied the royal command and refe to apos- 
tatize from their ancestral faith were msened from 
peril and reinstated as citizens gf Alesandria. the 
Apostates were punished and ignonita«nsly put to 
death by their fellow-countrymen (ID Nace. ii. 32, 
vi. 19-57. vii. 10-15); and the declaration was made 
that “those of the Jewish race whe voluntarily 
apostatized from the holy God and from the law of 
God, transgressing the divine communtments for 
the belly's sake, would also never be weil disposed 
toward the affairs of the king.” 
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Aypoplexy 
Apostasy 


The *Pastor of Hermas? (*Similitude," viii. 6, 
$4; ix. 19, $ 1), which is based on a Jewish work, 
says that * repentance is not open to apostates and 
blasphemers of the Lord and those who betray the 
servants of the Lord." "The same idea is expressed 
in Tosef., Sanh, xiii. 5: * The doors of Gehenna are 
forever closed behind hereties, apostates, and in- 
formers”; with which compare Epistle to Heb. iii. 
12, and Apocalypse of Peter 34. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of Chris- 


tianity that, according to Acts xxi. 21, Paul was 


accused before the council of James and the elders 
of having taught the Jews Apostasy from the law 
of Moses: for which reason the arly Christians, 
the Ebionites, “repudiated the Apostle Paul, main- 
taining he was an apostate from the law ? (Irenæus, 
“Against Heresies,” i. xxvi.). It was probably due 

to the influence of Pauline Christian- 
Paul Called ity that “many of the Grecians,” as 


an Josephus (* Contra Ap." ii., & 11) tells, 
Apostate. “had joined the Jews, and while some 


. continued in their observance of the 
laws, others, not having the courage to persevere, 
departed from them again.” The destruction of the 
Temple, which put an end to the entire sacrificial 
worship, was the critical period of Judaism, which, 
while greatly increasing the numbers of Pauline 
Christianity, gave other Gnostic sects an opportunity 
of winning adherents. In the Maccabean period the 


blasphemer that stretched out his hands toward the 
} | 


Temple announcing its doom (II Macc. xiv. 33 ef 8G. ; 
compare I Macc. vii. 34 ef seq.) was sure to meet the 
diving wrath. Now many sectaries, or Gnostics 
(Minim) had arisen “who stretehed out. their hands 
against the Temple ” (Tosef., Sanh. xiii.5; R. H. 17a; 
compare II Macc. xiv. 33). Moreover, when the 
last efforts at rebuilding Temple and state ended in 

disastrous failure and in the persecu- 


Christian tion of the law-observing Jews, many 
Apostates of the new Christian converts became 

from informers against their brethren in 
Judaism. order to insinuate themselves into the 


favor of the Romans. This naturally 
increased their mutual hostility, and widened the 
gulf between the Synagogue and the Church. The 


prayer that the power of wickedness as embodied . 


in heathenism might be destroyed (which destruction 
was believed to be one of the signs of the coming of 
the Messiah) was at this time transformed into an ex- 
ecration of the Apostates and slanderers “(Birkat ha- 
Minim," Ber. 235; Yer. Ber. iv. 8, p. Sa; Justin,“ Dial. 
cum Tryphone,” xxxvii). As a typical apostate, 
who, from being a great expounder of the Law, had 
become an open transgressor, a teacher of false doc- 
trines, and a seducer or betrayer of his coreligionists, 
the Talmud singles out. Elisha ben Abuyah, known 
as Aher, “changed into another one.” "The many 
traditions about his life, which became an object of 
popular legend, agree in the one fact that his Gnos- 
ticism made hima determined antagonist of the Law 


at the very time when Roman persé=:.... 
cution tested Jewish loyalty to the- 


Aher the 
Apostate. utmost; and consequently he is rep- 
resented as having heard a divine voice 
("bat kol”) issue from heaven, saving: ** Return, 


ye backstiding children, and T wil! heal your backsli- 
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dings ' (Jer. iii, 22)—allexeept Aher!” Still the rela- 
tions between the Apostatesand the faithful observ- 
ers of the Law remained tolerably good, as may be 
inferred from R. Meir's continual intercourse with 
Aher, who honored the apostate as a man of learn- 
ing, even after his death. However, from the time 
when the Church rose to power and directed the 
zeal of her eonverts against their former brethren, 
these conditions changed. This may be learned 
from the decree of Constantine in 315, to the effect 
that “all that dare assail the apostates with stones, 
or in any other manner, shall be consigned to the 
flames.” While the Synagogue w as prohibited from 
admitting proselytes, all possible honors were con- 
ferred by the Roman empire upon Jews that joined 
the Church. The rabbis refer the verse, * My moth- 
er's children are angry with me” (Song of Songs, 
i. 6), to the Christians, complaining that “those that 
emanate from my own midst hurt me most? (Midr. 
R. and Zutta ad loc. ; also Tobiah b. Eliezer quoted 
by Zunz, "S. P." p. 13, and * Tanna debe Eliyahu 
R.” xxix.). 

An apostate, Joseph by name, a former member 
of the Sanhedrin of. Tiberias, raised to the dignity 
of a comes by Constantine the emperor, in reward 
for his Apostasy, is described by Epiphanius in his 
*Panarium,? xxx. 4-11 (ed. Dindorf, pp. 93-105). 
He claimed, while an envoy of the Sanhedrin, to 
have been east into the river by the Jews of Cilicia for 
having been caught reading New Testament books, 
and to have escaped drowning only by a miracle. 

IIe must have doe much harm to the 
Joseph of Jews of Palestine. since the emperor 
Tiberias. had, in the year 336, to issue, on the one 
hand, a decree prohibiting Christian 
converts from insulting the patriarchs, destroying 
the synagogues, and disturbing the worship of the 
Jews; and, on the other hand, à. decree protecting 
the Apostates against the wrath of the Jews (Cassel, 
in Ersch and Gruber, " Allg. Eneyklopiidie,” iv. 28 
and 49, note 59; Griitz, “ Gesch. der Juden," iv. 335, 
485) The very fact that he built the first churches 
in Galilee at Tiberias, Sepphoris, Nazareth, and 
Capernaum-—towns richiy populated by Jews and 
soon afterward the centers of a Jewish revolt against 
Rome—justities Grütz in assuming that the dignity 
of comes conferred upon Joseph covered a multitude 
of sins committed against his former corcligionists 
in those critical times. The rabbinical sources al- 
lude only to the fact that Christian Rome, in aecord- 
ance with Deut. xiii. 6—"the son of thy mother 
shall entice thee ?—said to the Jews, “Come to us 
and we will make you dukes, governors, and. gen- 
erals " (Pesik. R. 154, 21 fed. Friedmann], pp. 115, 
1067]). A decree of the emperor Theodosius shows 
that up to 380 the patriarchs exercised the right of 
excommunicating those that had espoused the Chris- 
tian religion; which right, disputed by the Christian 
Church, was recognized by the emperor as a matter 
of internal synagogue discipline (Graetz, “ History 
of the Jews, ? ii, 612, iv. 385). 

That many joined the Church only to escape the 
penalty of the Jewish law is evidenced by a decree 
of the emperor Arcadius demanding an investiga- 
tion of each applicant for admission into the Church, 
as to his mora? and social standing, and by the story 


of a typical Jewish impostor told by the Church 
historian Socrates (Jost, * Gesch. der Israeliten," iv. 
225 25). 

The great persecution by Cyril, in 415, of the Jews 
of Alexandria induced only one Jew to accept 
baptism as a means of safety: Adamantius, teacher 
of medicine; the rest. left the city (Gratz, * Gesch. 
der Juden,” iv. 392). 

The stronger the power of the Church became, 
the more systematie were her efforts at winning the 
Jews over to her creed, whether by promises, threats, 
or actual force. As a rule but few yielded to per- 
suasion or to worldly considerations, but more 
numerous were those that embraced Christianity 
through the threats and violence of enraged mobs. 

Such was the case with the Jews in 
In southern France and in the Spanish 


Christian peninsula. Here a new term was 
Spain. coined forthe Jews that allowed them- 
selves to be baptized through fear— 

Aniisim, It is interesting to observe that the Coun- 


cil of Agde was compelled to take measures against 
the Jews “whose faithlessness often returneth to its 
vomit.” (compare Prov. xxvi. 11, and the rabbinical 
expression Siah stim: Kid. 17b; Gen. R. Ixxiv. ; Jost, 
“Gesch. der Isracliten,” 64 et sey.). The same 


measures were taken by the Council of Toledo in the 


vear 633. Every single case of Apostasy under the 
influence of the powerful Church provoked the in- 
dignation of the Jewish community, where some 
inconsiderate act of a Jewish fanatic often led to 
riots, which always endeü disastrously for the Jews, 
either in baptism or expaision. A number of such 
instances are recorded by Gregory of Tours (Jost. 
“Neuere Gesch. der Isracliten," v. 66 
In France. ef seg., 87 et «eq. ; Cassel, Le. pp. 51-62; 
Grütz," Gesch. der Juden," v. 60 et seq. ; 
compare also the edicts against the baptized Jews, in 
Gritz, * Die Westgothische Gesetzgebung, 1858 "Sk 
In the Byzantine empire, also, forced conversion of 
the Jews took place under Leo the Isaurian in 723; 
many Jews becoming outwardly Christians while se- 
cretly observing the Jewish rites (Grütz, * Gesch. der 
Juden,” iii. 123, v. 188; Cassel, Lc. p. 52). Tononeof 
these is the term “apostate,” in its strict sense, appli- 
cable. When,at the first persecution of the Jews in 
Germany under Henry IL, in 1012, many had been 
haptized and afterward returned to the fold, R. Ger- 
shom of Mayence insisted on their being treated with 
brotherly kindliness and sympathy ; and when his 
own son, Who had become a convert to Christianity, 
died, he mourned him as his son, just as if he had 
not apostatized (Gritz, * Gesch. der Juden,” v. 410). 
Aguin, after the first Crusade, when many Jews, 
vielding to the threats of the mob, had been bap- 
tized, but with the permission of the emperor, Henry 
IV., had returned to their ancestral faith despite 
the protests of Pope Clement IIL, Rashi in his re- 
sponsa (7 Pardes,” p. 23) protested against their being 
shunned as Apostates by their brethren, and declared 
them’ to be full Jews (Gritz, “Gesch. der Juden,” 
vi. 111-114; Berliner, in * Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch,” 
pp. 211 ef &q.). Nor is it correct to enumerate in 
the list of Apostates those Jews of Spain, France, 
and other countries, who, under the influence of the 
teaching of the pseudo-Messiah Serene (or Soria ?), 


— 
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had dropped the many Talmudic statutes and later 
on returned to the fold, having in the meanwhile 
remained followers of the law of Moses. Natronai 
Gaon expressly declared them to have been Jews 
(Gritz, * Gesch. der Juden,” v., note 14, p. 482). 

The name “apostate,” however, assumed a new 
meaning and character—that of bitter reproach — 
when à large number of baptized Jews of promi- 
nence used their knowledge and power as means of 
maligning their former brethren and. the faith in 

waich they had themselves been raised. 

Famous = Many of the Inquisitors were descend- 
Apostates. ants of converted Jews: for example. 

- Don Francisco, archbishop of Coria, 
Don Juan de Torquemada. 

The first apostate that is known to have writ- 
ten against the Jewish creed was Moses Sephardi, 
known by the name of Petrus ALFONSI (physician 
to Alfonso VIL). baptized in 1106, and author of the 
well-known collection of fables, “ Disciplina Cleri- 
calis.” He wrote a work against Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan doctrines, entitled * Dialogi in Quibus 
Impie Judicorum ct Saracenorum Opiniones Con- 
futantur.” "This book, however, seems to have had 
little influence. The harm which Petrus Alfonsi did 
to his former coreligionists can not be compared 
with that done by some other Apostates, DONIN of 
Rochelle, France, in revenge for his having been 
excommunicated by the French rabbis because of 
doubts he had expressed concerning the validity of 
the Talmudic tradition, embraced Christianity, as- 
suming the name of Nicholas. He then went to 
Pope Gregory IX., bringing thirty-five charges 
against the Talmud. stating that it contained £TOSS 
errors, blasphemous representations of God, and in- 
sulting ex pressions regarding Jesus and the Virgin 


‘Mary. Moreover, he was the first to allege—what 


afterward became a standing accusation—that the 
Talmud allows all kinds of dishonest dealings with 
the Christian—nay, declares the killing of one a 
meritorious act. This led to a general rigorous 
prosecution of the Talmud. A public dispute of the 
apostate with R. Jehiel of Paris, and 
Maligners other rabbis of France, was held in 
of Latin in the presence of the queen- 
Judaism. mother Blanche and many Church 
prelates; but, notwithstanding the 
favorable opinion created by R. Jehiel and the in- 
tercession of the archbishop of Sens, twenty-four 
cartloads of the Talmud were consigned to the flames 
in 1442 (see DisPUTATIONS) Pablo Christiani or Fra 
Paolo, of Montpellier, was another apostate, who, 
having ina public dispute with Nahmanides in Bar- 
celona, before James I. of Aragon, in 1263, failed to 
win laurels, denounced the Talmud before. Pope 
Clement IV. In consequence of this a Christian 
censorship of the Talmud was introduced for the 
purpose of striking out aH the passages that scemed 
offensive to the Church, Pablo being chosen one of 
the censors, - l 
Still greater evil wag wrought when Abner of 


Burgos, known also by the Christian name Alfonso . 


Burgensis, a Talmudie scholar, philosopher, and. 
practising physician, adopted Christianity to become 
sacristan of a wealthy church of Valladolid, and 
then wrote—partly in Spanish and partly in Hebrew 


eee 


| —works fell of venom against Jews and Judaism. 
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Especially successful was he in charging Jews with 
reciting among their daily prayers one directed 
against the Christiars, the "7 Birkat ha-Minim ”; and 
King Alfonso XL. after having convoked the repre- 
sentatives of Judaism to a public dispute, issued an 
edict in 1336 forbidding the Jews of Castile to recite 


that prayer. This calumny of the Jews bore its poi- 


sonous fruit for generations to come (see ABNER OF 
Dvnaoxs). j 

There were, however, some Apostates who were 
inspired by the Church to follow in her footsteps 
and to attempt the conversion of their former core- 
ligionists. To this elass belonged JouN oF VALLA- 
DOLID, author of two works against the Jewish 
creed. In. 1375, in a public debate with Moses 
ConkN of Tordesillas, held at the church of Avila 
in the presence of the entire Jewish community and 
many Christians and Mohammedans, he endeavored 
to prove the truth of the Christian dogma from the 
Old Testament; but he was no match for his learned 
antagonist, nor did his successor in the debate, a 
pupil of Abner of Burgos, fare any better in his at- 
tacks on the Talmud. Still more harmless were the 
following rather frivolous satirists: Peter FERRUS, 
who ridiculed his former coreligionists, the worship- 
ers at the synagogue of his native town, Alcala, but 

evoked a pointed reply which alone 
Minor has caused his name to survive; and 
Apostates. his compcers Diego de Valensia; Juan 
d'Éspafa, surnamed “el Viejo” (the 
Old); Juan Alfonso de Baena, the compiler of the 
“Cancionero,” and Francisco de Raena, of the tif- 
teenth century, a brother of the former (Kayserling, 
“Sephardim,” pp. 74 et seq.). To the same category 
belongs Astruc Raimeen, physician of Traga, Spain, 
who from a pious Jew became a fervent Christian, 
assuming the name of Francesco Dios Carne (God- ` 
flesh). Ina clever Hebrew epistle he tried to win a 
former friend over to his new faith, and not only met 
with a mild protest on the part of the latter, but also 
evoked a virorous ironical reply from the sharp pen 
of Solomon b. Reuben BoxrEp. 

Of all the Apostates of the twelfth century none 
displayed such delight in hurtin g his former brethren 
as did SorowoxN Levi of Burgos, known as Paul de 
Santa María. A former rabbi and a pillar of ortho. 
doxy, on intimate terms with the great Talmudists 
of the age, he joined the Church together with his 
aged mother, his brother, and his sons—ouly his 
Wife refused to renounce her faith—studied Chris. 
tian theology, and quickly rose to the high position 
of archbishop of Carthagena, and then to that of 

E privy councilor of King Henry III. of 

Solomon Castile and tutor of the infant Juan 

Levi II. He devoted his great literary 

of Burgos. talents and mighty intelleet only to 
calumniate Jews and J udaism, and he 

used his influence only to exclude his former core- 
ligionists from every political office and position. 
llis open letters and satirical poems, addressed to the 
most prominent rabbis in Spain, evoked many a re- 
plv, even from his pupils (sce Crescas and Eropr), 
Strange to relate, however, one of these, Joshua ben 
Joseph ibn Vives of Lorca (Allorqui), although he 
had composed an epistle filled with reproof for the 
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apostate, scems to have come under his influence 
and to have deserted tlie faith he at one time had so 
warmly espoused. Under the name of Geronimo de 
Sania Fe, he was body-physician and councilor of 
Pope Benedict XIE, and became the terror of the 
Jews of Spain. He induced the pope to summon 
the most learned rabbis of Aragon singled out. by 
him to a religious disputation at Tortosa, for which 
he had prepared a treatise proving Jesus” Messianic 
character from Scripture and Talmud, The debate 
lasted over twenty-one months, from February; 1413, 
to November, 1414. A litle later Geronimo pub- 
lished a treatise accusing the Talmud of teaching 
blasphemy, of counseling the Jews to break their 
oath by the KoL Nipre declaration, and of every 
kind of hostility toward the Christians, every ref- 
erence to the heathen being by him interpreted as 
being directed against the Christians, From the in- 
itials of his name, Maestro Geronimo De Fe, he was 
called * MeGaDeF.? (Heb. the Blasphemer). To the 
same class belong Levi ben. Shem-Tob, called, as a 
Christian, Pedro de Ja Caballeria, who advised King 
Manuel of Portugal, in 1497, to take Jewish children 
by force and have them baptized; Astruc Sibili (of 
Seville), who testified to the slanderous charge of 
murder brought against the Jews of Majorca in 1435; 
and Henrique Nunes (de Firma Fe), who served as 
spy against the unfortunate Maranos, and was about 
to help Charles V. to introduce the Inquisition into 
Portugal when he was assassinated by some Maranos, 
and then canonized by the Church as a martyr. 
Sixtus of Sienna and Philip (Joseph) Moro incensed 
their Jewish kinsmen by traveling about in the 
Papal State preaching, at the bidding of Paul IV., 
sermons for their conversion; the former inciting 
the mob to burn every copy of the Tahnud they 
could Jay hands on after he himself had erected a 
pile for this purpose; the other forcing his way into 
the synagogue while the people were assembled for 
worship on the Day of Atonement, and placing the 
crucifix in the holy Ark, where the scrolls of the 
Law were kept, in order thus to provoke a riot. 
This desire to calumniate the Jews and the Tal- 
mud seems to have become contagious among the 
Apostates of the time; for there are mentioned five 
others that instigated throughout Italy and in the 
city of Prague the burning of thousands ef Tul- 
mudic and other rabbinic books. Twoof these were 
grandsons of Elias Levita, Vittorio 
The  ' Eliano, and his brother Solomon Ro- 
Burning - mano, afterward called John Baptista. 
of the The former, together with Joshua dei 


Talmud. Cantori (ben Hazan), testified in Cre- . 


mona against the Talmud, corrobora- 
ting the testimony of Sixtus of Sienna; in conse- 
quence of which 10,000 to 12,000 Hebrew books were 
consigned to the flames in 1559. The latter, together 
with Joseph Moro, went before Pope Julius IIT. as 
a defamer of the Talmud, and these, with Anancl 
di Foligno, caused. thousands upon thousands of 
copies of Hebrew besks to be burned. A similar 
accusation, made by Asher of Udine in the same 
year, resulied in the contiscation of every Hebrew 
book in the city of Prague. Alexander, a baptized 
Jew, drew up for the tyrannical Pope Pius V. the 
points of accusation against the Jews, their faith, 
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and their liturgy, upon which their expulsion was 
decreed in 1596. 

In Germany the first that became an accuser of his 
former coreligionists was Pesach, who, as a Chris- 
tian, assumed the name of ‘Peter in 1399. He 
charged the Jews with uttering blasphemous words 
against Jesus in the prayer ‘ALENU, the letters of 
ow ("and vanity ”), he said, being identical in nu- 
merical value with the name yèn t Jesus”). The 
Jews of Prague Were cast into prison. and many 
were killed because of the accusation. 

In the calamity that befell the Jews of Trent and 
Ratisbon three Apostates took a leading part: Wolf- 
kan, who brought against the Jews the charge of slay- 
ing children for the ritual use of their blood; Hans 
Vayol, who had the effrontery to accuse the aged 
rabbi of Ratisbon of thiscrime, and Peter Schwartz, 
who published slanderous accusations against his 


former corcligionists, and had the Jews of Ratisbon - 


brought to the.church to listen to his insulting 
harangucs. As regards another apostate, Victor von 
Karben, a man of little Talmudic knowledge, he was 
merely a willing tool in the hand of the fanatica! 


Dominicans of Cologne in their attacks upon the - 


Talmud and the Jews, as is seen by the material he 
furnished for Ortuin de Graes's book, “De Vita et 
Moribus Judeorum," Cologne, 1504, | 

The climax, however, was reached by Joseph 
PFEFFERKORN, of Bohemia, A butcher by trade, a 

man of little learning and of immoral 
Joseph conduct, convicted of burglary and 
Pfeffer- condemned to imprisonment, but re- 
korn. leased upon payment of a fine, he was 
admitted to baptism about 1505, and, 
under the name of “John” Pfefferkorn, lent his name 
to a large number of anti-Jewish writings published 
by the Dominicans of Cologne. His first book, 
~ Judenspiegel, oder Speculum Hortationis,” written 
in 1507, contained charges, in somewhat milder 
form, against the Jewsand the Talmud, though he re- 
buked them for their usury, and urged them to join 
Christianity, and at the same time admonished the 
people and princes to check the usury and burn the 
Talmudie books of the Jews. But this was soon 
followed by books each more violent than the other. 
These were: * Die Judenbeichte,” 1508; * Das Oster- 
buch,” 1509; “Der Judenfeind,” 1509. He insisted 
that all Jews should be either expelled from Ger- 
many or employed as street-cleaners and chimney- 
sweeps; that every copy of the Talnud and rabbin- 
ical books should be taken away from the Jews, and 
that every Jewish house be ransacked for this pur- 
pose. But though Reuchlin was called upon to 
participate in this warfare against the Talmud. he 
exposed the Dominicans and the character of Pfeffer- 
korn, theirtool. Entire Christendom was drawn into 
the great battle between the Talmud defamers and 
the Talmud defenders, the friends of enlightenment 
siding with the Jews. 

Nor/were Van Karben and Pfefferkorn the only 
ones of their kind. The monks were only too will- 
ing to use others as their tools. One of these was 
Pfaff Rapp—by some said also to have been called 
Pfefferkorn—in Halle, for whom even John Pfeifer- 
korn felt disgust. He was burned at the stake, hav 
ing committed sacrilegious theft. 
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Antonius MARGARITHA, son of the rabbi of Ratis- 
bon, published a German work: * Der Ganz Jüdische 
Glaub," Augsburg, 1520, wherein he repeated the 

charge that blasphemy against Jesus 


Luther’s existed in the liturgy of the Jews, 
Source. especially inthe “‘Alenu.” Luther ac- 


knowledges having derived from this 
source the arguments in his polemical work againsi 
the Jews. l 

In 1614 Samuel Frederic. Brenz of Osterberg, 
Swabia, who had been baptized in 1610 at. Feucht- 
wang, Bavaria, published a book full of venom 
against the Jews under the title 7 Jüdischer Abge- 
streifter Schlangenbalg.” an “exposition of the blas- 
phemies the Jewish serpents and vipers utter against 
the guileless Jesus Christ ”—a work in seven chap- 
ters, wherein the prayer * * Alenu " was made an espe- 
cial object of attack. This attack was refuted by 
Solomon Zebi Uffenhausen in a work entitled * Der 
Jüdische Theriak." Hanover, 1615, and translated 
into Latin, together with Breuz's book and com- 
ments defending the Jews, by Johann Wülfer, Nu- 
remberg, 1681. 

Asa rule the Apostates delighted in tormenting 
their former brethren, and this seems to have been 
the chief recommendation for their employment as 
censors of the Talmudic works. Wolf in his “ Bibli- 
otheca Hebræwa ? (ii. 1003-1013) hasa list of 80 names 
of converted Jews that wrote against Judaism be- 
fore 1720. It would be unfair, however, to bring 
all these under the category of such Apostates as 
were imbued with a spirit hostile to their ancestral 
faith. A number of them perhaps felt called upon 
to denounce Judaism and the Talmud in view of 
the Jucrative positions as teachers and missionaries 
offered them, and not because of their zeal for their 
new faith, From the Jewish writings they could 
deduce arguments in favor of the Christian faith. 
Among these was Christian Gerson, baptized in 1600, 

at Halberstadt. He was prominent as 
Other Emi- a defamer of the Talmud, and was 
nent Apos- criticized for his unfairness by the 
. tates. great French Bible critic Richard 

Simon. He wrote a German work, 
frequently published and translated. into other lan- 
guages, ^Jüdischer Talmud,” published in 1607; 
and “Der Talmudische Judenschatz," published in 
1610—being a translation of chapter xi. of Sanhedrin 
—as a specimen of Jewish superstition. 

Paulus Ricio, who was professor of Hebrew in 
Pavia, and physician of the emperor Maximilian, 
prepared a translation of part of Joseph Gikatilla’s 
"balistie work “Sha‘are Orah” in 1516. and thus 
awakened Reuchlin'’s interest in the Cabala. He 
commenced a translation of the Talmud in order to 
prove from it the Messianic character of Jesus. 
Moses Gershon Cohen of Mitau assumed the name 
of Carl ANTON, professor of Hebrew in Ielmstadt, 
and wrote on Shabbethai Zebi in 1753. He took a 
prominent part in the Jonathan Eibenschütz contro- 
versy, and published a number of books in the serv- 
ice of the Church. Aaron MARGALITA was another 
apostate who attacked the Talmud. By his charges 
against the Haggadah he caused Frederick of Prussia 
to put a ban upon an edition of the Midrash in 1705, 

Many Jews, disappointed in the hopes raised by 

II.—9 


Asher Lünileim's Messianic predictions for the year 
1902, took refuge in 1he haven of Christianity. 

A number of Jews were, owing to their high 
social standing, so closely aililiated with the Chris- 

tian world that, in critical times, they 

Christian lacked suflicient self-abnegation to 
Affiliation. wear the badge of suffering along 

with their humbler brethren. Among 
these—and at the same time one of the victims of 
the great Spanish persecution of 1391— was, singu- 
larly enough, the ancestor of the Abravanel family, 
Samuel] Abravanel, who, asa Christian, adopted the 
name of Juan de Sevilla. In the year of the expul- 
sion, 1492. it was Abraham BENVENISTE Senior, chief 
rabbi and tax-collector of Seville. who with his. 
son and son-in-law—also rabbis— went over to the 
Church, assuming the name of Coronel. King Fer- 
dinand, Queen Isabella, and Cardinal Torquemada 
are said to have stood sponsors at their baptism. 

The tide of the anti-Talmudical mysticism in 
Poland and the East, in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, which formed the undercurrent of 
the Shabbethai Zebi and Frankist movements, end- 
ed in a state of wild confusion and despair, and 
the consequence was the conversion of hundreds 
to Christianity. Chief among these Apostates were 

Wolf Levi of Lublin, a nephew of 
Anti- Judah IIasid, who assumed the name 
Talmudical of Francis Lothair Philippi and be- 
Mysticism. came surgeon; and the son of Nehe- 
miah Hayyun, the Shabbethaian, who 
became an opponent of his former brethren, and de- 
nounced, before the Inquisition at Rome, Talmudic 
and rabbinical worksasinimical to the Church. Jacob 
ben Lób FnANK of Galicia, the leader of the Podolian 
Shabbethaians, and the Frankists who took their 
name from him, became likewise public accusers of 
the ‘Talmud in the very center of Talmudic study. 
After a disputation with the chief rabbis of Poland, 
they accepted baptism in Lemberg, 1759. A few 
weeks later Frank himself followed them, and as- 
sumed the name of Joseph. For those that aposta- 
tized in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, see 
CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Islam, from the very outset, has emphasized 
the absolute monotheistic character of the faith 
of Abraham, in sharp distinction from the Trini- 
tarian dogma and the divinity of Jesus (sura iv. 
169; v. 76-77, 116; ix. 30; xix. 36, 91-95; ii, 110; 
vi. 101; lxxii. 3: exii. 9. “He is God alone; He 
begets not; is not begotten. Nor is there like unto 
Him any one!”). . Quite naturally, therefore, the 
Jews took a somewhat different attitude toward 
Islam than toward Christianity. They rejected Mo- 

hammed's claim to prophecy, but 
Apostates agreed with him in the fundamentals 
to of his faith. It is doubtful how far 

Islam. those Jews of Medina who were num- 

bered among the © Ansar” (1elpers) 
really apostatized to the new faith. The most im- 
portant of those who went over to Mohammed’s side 
was undoubtedly ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam, the most 
learned of all the Jews. With him were associated 
Ka‘b al-Abbarand Wahb. When the Jews whostill 
desired to remain true to their faith retired to Khal- 
bar, Yamin ibn ‘Umair and Abu Sa'd ibn Wahb 
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remained at Medina and became Mohammcedans. 
Later on Tha‘labah ibn Saya, ‘Usaid ibn Saya, and 
Asad ibn *Ubaid yielded, fearing attack on the 
part of the prophets men. A large number fol- 
lowed the example which had thus been set, and, 
when Khaibar was definitely taken, went over to the 
new faith. Among them was a woman, Raihanah, 
whom: Mohammed at one time desired to marry. 
Most of these apostasies were due to force, very 
few to conviction (see Hirschfeld, 7 Revue des Etudes 
Juives," x. Wet sey). Arabic tradition knows also 
of an apostate Jew in Palmyra, Abu Ya'kub, who 
provided fictitious genealogies, and connected. the 
Arabs with Biblical personages (Goldziher, “ Muham- 
medanische Studien,” i. 178). In the ninth century 
mention is made of Sind ibn Ali al-Yahudi, court 
astrologer of the calif Al-Ma'mun. In the same 
century lived Ali ibn. Rabban al-Tabari, author of a 
work on medicine; as his name implies, the son of 
arabbi, which fact, however, did not prevent him 
from joining the dominant church. Another Jew, 
however, Isma‘il ibn Fadad (Spain’, eleventh cen- 
tury), was more steadfast. Ibn Hazm, author of the 
“ Kitab: al-Milal wal-Nihal,” had. indeed, persuaded 
him of the truth of Islam, but he refused to apos- 
tatize since “apostasy wasa disgraceful thing ” (7Z. 
D. M. G.” xlii. 617). 

In the twelfth century many enlightened Jews 
joined Islam, partly owing. as Gritz thinks (* Gesch. 
der Juden," vi. 303; English ed., iii. 441), to the de- 
generacy that had taken hold of Eastern Judaism, 
manifesting itself in the most superstitious practises, 
and partly moved. by the wonderful success of the 
Arabs in becoming a world-power. Among these 
Apostates that occupied a prominent position was 
Nathaniel Abu al-Barakat Hibat Allah ibn ‘Ali of 
: Bagdad, physician, philosopher, and philologist. 
Among his many admirers was Isaac, the son of 

Abraham ibn Ezra, who dedicated to 


En- him, in 1143. a poem expressing the 
lightened wish that he might live to see the 
Apostates Messianic redemption in the risen Jeru- 
toIslam. salem. Both Isaac mn Ezra and 


Herat ALLAN, his wealthy benefac- 
tor, became Moslems twenty years later. 

Another apostate of this time was Aba Nasr 
Samuel ibn Judah ibn Abbas (Samuel of Morocco), 
the rabbi and liturgical poet of Fez, author of the 
"lhamal-Yahud." Samuel makes the curious state- 
ment (^ Monatsschrift," xhi. 260) that most of the 
Karaites had gone over to Islam, because their sys- 
tem is free from all the absurdities of the Rabbinites, 
and their theology not so different from that of the 
Mohammedans, The statement is, however, un- 
grounded. Some of the Jewish sects, however, that 
arose in the Mohammedan East went perilously near 
to the point where all distinction between them and 
Islam would be wiped out. Shahrastani, at least, 
speaks of one such sect, the ‘Isawivyah, that ac- 
knowledged the propheey of Mohammed, but held 
that it referred only to the Arabs; and this is cor- 
roborated by other authorities (Shahrastani, trans- 
lated by Haarbrücker, i. 254, ii. 491; * Monats- 
schrift." 1885, p. 139; “Z. D. M. G.” xlii. 619). 

The year 1142 brought a great crisis to the Jews in 
southwestern Europe. The rise of the ALMoNADES 
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(Almuwabhidin = Unitarians) in northern Africa 
and the great wave of religious reform, mixed with 
religious fanaticism, which swept over Fez and into 
southern Spain, left them in most cases no choice but 
the adoption of Islam or death. Many submitted to 
outward conversion; and in a touching communica- 
tion to his unfortunate brethren, sent in 1160 by 
Maimun ben Joseph, the father of Maimonides, he 

exhorts his brethren to remain firm in 


Outward their faith, and advises those that have 
Con- yielded to encourage one another as 
versions to far as possible in the observance of the 
Islam. Jewish rites. The letter is directed 


especially to the Jews in Fez (Sim- 
mons, “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ii. 62 e£ «4.). Then the 
controversy arose whether such as had publicly pro- 
fessed belief in Mohammed were any longer Jews or 
not. One rabbi denied it, insisting that since death 
was preferable to Apostasy, the prayer and religious 
observance of the forced convert had no merit what- 
soever. This view is sharply criticized in a treatise 
ascribed to Moses Maimonides, the genuineness of 
which, though maintained by Geiger, Munk, and 
Griitz, has been convincingly refuted by M. Fried- 
länder (“ Guide of the Perplexed,” i., xvii, xxxiii., 
et &eq.), in which Islam is declared to be simply a 
belief in Mohammed, and that Islam is not idolatry, 
to avoid which only the Law demands the sacrifice 
of life. | 

Abraham ibn Sahl, a Spanish poet of the thir- 
teenth century, was. however, distrusted by his new 
coreligionists, who did not believe that his conver- 
sion was sincere. 

Among the Apostates that followed in the foot- 
steps of Samuel ibn Abbas, denouncing their ances- 
tral religion while pleading for the Islamic faith, 
are mentioned: ‘Abd-al-Hakk al-Islami, in Mauri- 
tania, in the fourteenth century, who published a 
work proving the validity of Mohammed’s prophecy 
from passages of the Bible which he quotes in the 
Hebrew language (Steinschneider, * Polem. Lit.” p. 
135); Abu Zakkariyah Yahya ibn Ibrahim b. Omar 
al-Rakili, who wrote, about 1405, " Tayit al-Millah,” 
a work against the Jews, wherein passages from the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Psalms, and the Koran 
are quoted (čb. pp. 34, 83). l ` 

The frenzy of the Shabbethaian movement ended 
in many Jews assuming the turban, the symbol of 
Islamism. To these belonged as leaders: Shab- 
bethai Zebi; Nehemiah Cohen; Guidon, the sultan’s 
physician; Daniel Isracl Bonafoux, and finally Be- 
rakyah, son of Jacob Zebi Querido, regarded as suc- 
cessor of Shabbethai Zebi, who with his hundreds 
of followers founded a Jewish-Turkish seet still 
existing under the name of DONMEH. 

The bloody persecution of the Jews during the 
Damascus affair in 1840 caused Moses Abulafia to 
yield and assume the turban in order to escape fur- 
ther torture, 

In general it may be said that the Apostates to 
Islam exhibited no great animosity toward their 
former brethren. Those that went over to the side 
of Ishmael never forgot that he and Isaac were both 
sons of Abraham; and the reason for this is probably 
to be found in the tolerance which Mohammedans 
almost universally showed to the Jews. — K.—G. 
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APOSTLE AND APOSTLESHIP: Apostle 
(Greek àzo07u20£, from axvetizzen, "to send”), a 
person delegated for a certain purpose; the same as 
sheliah or sheluah in Hebrew, one invested. with 
representative power. “ Apostoloi " was the eflicial 
name given to the men sent by the rulers of Jerusalem 
to collect the half-shekel tax for the Temple, the tax 
itself being called “apestolé.” See Theod, Reinach, 
"Textes Grecs et Romains, etc.,? 1895, p. 208, and 
also Grütz, "Gesch. der Juden," iv. 476, note 21, 
where Eusebius is quoted as saying: “It is even yet 
a custom among the Jews to call those who carry 
about circular letters from their rulers by the name 
of apostles “; Epiphanius, *ILEvreses,"? i. 128: “The 


so-called apostolei are next in rank to the patri- 
archs, with whom they sit in the Fanhedrin, aececi- 


ding questions of the Law with them.” The em- 
peror Honorius, in his edict of 399, mentions “the 
archisynagogues, the elders and those whom the 


Jews call apostoloi, who are sent forth by the pa- | 


triarch at a certain season of the year to collect silver 
and gold from the various synagogues” (* Cod. 
Theodos." xvi. 8, 14, 29. Compare Mommsen, “ Cor- 
pus Inscr. Lat.” ix. 648. See ArosToLÉ). 

Grütz, looking for parallels in Talmudical litera- 
ture, refers to Tosef., Sanh. ii. 6; Bab. 115, whercin 
it is stated that the regulation of the calendar or the 
intercalation of the month, the exclusive privilege 
of the patriarch, was delegated by him only to rep- 
resentative men such as R. Akiba and R. Meir, to 
act for him in various Jewish districts. (Compare 


also R. IT. 25 and elsewhere.) Such delegates in 


ancient times were also appointed by the communal 
authority, sheluhe bet din (delegates of the court 
of justice), to superintend the produce of the seventh 
Near of release, so that no owner of fruit, fig, and 
olive trees, or of vineyards, should keep more than 
was needful for his immediate use —for three meals; 
the rest was to be brought to the city storehouse 
for common distribution every Friday (Tosef., 
Sheb. viii.). 
nity” ("^sheliah zibbur”), given to him. who offers 
the prayers on behalf of the congregation (Ber. v. 
9), rests on the principle of representation as it is ex- 
pressed in the Mekilta on Exodus, xii. 6: “The whole 
assembly of Israel shall slaughter it.” How can a 
whole congregation do the slaughtering? “ Through 


the delegate who represents it.” Accordingly, the 


elders of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem addressed. the 
high priest “sheluhenn usheluah bet din? (our dele- 
gate and the delegaté of the tribunal) (Yoma 182). 
(The "angels of the churches," Rev. ii. 1, 12, 
18; iii. 1, 7, 14, are probably also the “delegates of 
the churches,” not angels, as is the general opinion.) 
Other delegates—* sheluhim "—are mentioned in the 
Talmud: " Those sent forth to accomplish philan- 
thropic tasks [“sheluhe mizwah "] need fear no dis- 
aster on the read” (Pes. 8). 
collect charity [* gabbae zedakah ”] were alwa ys ap- 
pointed in pairs, and not allowed to separate in order 
to avoid suspicion ” (B. B. 8%). Asaruletwo promi- 
nent men are spoken of as being engaged together 
in such benevolences as ransoming captives, and simi- 
lar acts of charity (Abot R. Nathan [A], viii.: Lev. 
R. v. Compare the * Haburot " of Jerusalem, Tosef., 
Megillah, iv. 15). Hama bar Adda was called “she- 


` 
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The name “delegate of the commu-` 


“Those delegated to 


liah Zion " (delegate of Zion), as being regularly sent 
by the authorities of Babylonia to Palestine charged 
with official matters (Bezah 255; Rashi and * Aruk). 

The apostles, known as such from the New Tes- 
tament, are declared. to have derived name and 
authority from Jesus, who sent them forth as his 
witnesses (see Luke, vi. 13; Herzog and Hastings, 
xr.“ Apostles”), But they were also originally dele- 
gated by the holy spirit and by the laying on of 
hands (Acts xiii. 3) to do charity work for the 
community (see II Cor. viii. 23). “At the feet of 
the apostles” were laid the contributions of the 
carly Christians to their common treasury, exactly 
as was done in the year of release, in every city 


(Tos. Shebiit, viii. 1) and in every Essene community 
(Josephus, 7D. J.^ ln. 8, 8 3). -Two and two" the 


apostles were enjoined to travel (Mark vi. 7; Luke 
X. 2), exactly as was the rule among the eharity-work- 
ers (B. B. 84), and exactly as the Essene delegates 
are described as traveling, carrying neither money 
nor change of shoes with them (Josephus, 7 B. J.” ii. 
3, & 4; comp. Matt. x. 9, 10; Luke ix. 3, x. 4, 
xxii. 95: bemakel ice-tarinil, Yeb, 1224), Thus Paul 
always traveled in the company of either Barnabas 
or Silas (Acts xi. 30; xii. 25; xv. 25, 30), and was 
entrusted with the charitable gifts collected for 
the brethren in Jerusalem (see also I Cor. xvi. 1; 
II Cor. viii. 4, ix. 5; Rom. xv. 25: Gal ii. 10); 
while Barnabas traveled also with Mark (Acts xv. 
39, 40). Paul even mentions as “noted apostles 
who joined the Church of Christ before him his 
kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, Andronicus and Ju- 
nia " (Rom. xvi. 7), persons otherwise unknown to 
us, but who in all likelihood had received no other 
mission or A postleship than that of working in the 
field of philanthropy among the Jewish community 
of Rome. 

The meaning of the term “ Apostle,” still used in 
its old sense (Phil. ii. 25) of “Epaphroditus, your 
apostle [delegate] who ministers to my wants,” 
was, however, already changed in the Christian 
Church during Paul's time. It became the specific 
term for the one sent forth “to preach the kingdom 
of God " either to the Jews, or, as Paul and his dis- 
ciples, to the heathen world (Mark iii. 14. vi. ri 
Luke vi. 13; Rom. xi. 13). “The gospel of the cir- 
cumcision gave Peter the chief-apostleship of the 
Jews, the gospel of the uncircumcision gave Paul 
the apostleship of the Gentiles," according to Gal. 
i. 7, 8; and so Paul calls himself an Apostle not of 
men but of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 1). So the term 
“apostles of Christ" became a standing designation 
(I Thess. ii. 6), and it was confined to those who 
“saw Christ" (I Cor. ix. 1). 

Finally, the number twelve, corresponding with 
the twelve tribes of Israel, was fixed in the Gospel 
records (Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 14; Luke ix. 1; Acts 
i. 25) in opposition to the apostles of the heathen, 
Who rose in number from one, in the case of Paul,- 
to seventy (Luke x. 1). Even the act of preaching 
the good tidings concerning the coming Messiah on 
the part of the wandering delegates of the commu- 
nity (Luke iv. 18; because of which Jesus himself ig 
once called the Apostle [Heb. iii. 1]) was not with- 
out precedent in Jewish life, as may be learned 
from the prayer for good tidings recited every new 
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moon (“Seder Rab Amram.” 33, Warsaw, 1865; com- 
pare R. H. 25¢ and Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 21). 
K. 
APOSTLES’ TEACHING. See DIDACHE. 
APOSTOL, DANIIL PAVLOVICH: Iitman 


of the Cossacks on both sides ef the Dnieper; born 
in South Russia in 1658: died Dec. 15, 1734. When 
Catherine I. expelled the Jews from the Ukraine 
(Little Russia) and from other parts of the Rus- 
sian empire, May 7, 1720, Apostol was the first one 
to apply to the senate to modify the harsh law. 
The Cossacks, who cighty years before had mas- 
sacred in the most cruel manner many hundred 
thousands of Jews in the Ukraine, Volliynia, Podo- 
lin, Poland, and Lithuania, and who under the lead- 
ership of Climiclnitzky had used. their best endeav- 
ors 10 keep the Jews out of their country, had found 
out by this time that they could not get along very 
well without. Jewish merchants, who were indis- 


pensable for the mediation of commerce bet ween the > 


Ukraine and the Polish and Lithuanian provinces. 
In response to Apostol’s application, which was ac- 
companied by his sworn statement, Jews were per- 
mitted. by the edict of Sept. 2, 1728, to attend the 
fairs of Little Russia, provided they carried on 
wholesale. business only. Three years later, Sept. 
21, 1121, they were granted the same privilege under 
the same conditions in the government of Smolensk; 
and six-vears later they were also permitted, “ for the 
benefit of the inhabitants.” to carry on trade at fairs 
in retail, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Polnoe sobranie zakonov, vii. 5083. viii. 3324, 
oNYM dx. 6010, 6621 1. Entziklopedicheshi Slovar, in s.v.. St. 
Petersburg, 18591. 

H. R. 


APOSTOLÉ, APOSTOLI: These two words, 
while similar in appearance, differ in signification. 
“Apostol” was a term given to certain. moneys or 
taxes for Palestine; " Apostoli," the desivnaiion of 
the men;or apostles sent forth to collect it. The 
first record of them is in a joint edict of the emper- 
ors Arcadius and. Honorius in the year 399 (* Codex 
Theodosianus," xvi. 8, 14) ordering the discontinu- 
ance of the custom of the patriarch of the Jews in 
Palestine to send. out learned men, called Apostoli, 
to collect and hand tó the patriarch moncy levied 
by the various synagogues for Palestine: that the 
sums already received be confiscated to the impe- 
rial treasury, and that the collectors be brought 
to trial and punished as transgressors of the Roman 
law. Five years later Honorius revoked the edict 
(“ Cod. Theod." xvi. 8, 17). At about the same time 
Jerome (Comm. on Gal. i. 1) mentions the Apos- 
toli (called in Hebrew iiU, showing that in his 
day they were still sent out by the patriarch; and 
in the first half of the fourth century Eusebius 
(Commentary on Isa. xviii. 1) writes of them as 
vested with authority by the patriarch. 

In the letter—the genuineness of which is not un- 
impeached—written by Emperor Julian to the Jews 
in 362-63, he orders the patriarch Julos to discontinue 
the so-called azecroàj. The matter is most fully 
treated. by the church father Epiphanius (“ Ad- 
versus Tfiereses,” ij. xxx. 4-11). He describes an 
apostolos, Joseph of Tiberias, of the first half of 


ü 


| 


the. fourth. century, with whom he had associated 
and who later embraced Christianity. According 

to Epiphanius, the Apostoli were Jews 
Apostoli of the highest rank, that took part in 


were Jews the councils of the patriarch which. 


of Highest convened to decide questions of re- 
Rank.  ligious Jaw. The aforesaid Joseph, 
provided with letters from the patri- 

arch, went to Cilicia, collected the taxes of the Jews 


inevery city, and removed a number of teachers and 


precentors from their positions. Thus the direction 
of affairs in the Jewish communities apparently fell 
under the authority of the Apostoli, 


From Talmudic accounts (Yer. Hor. iii. 48a; Pes 
iv. 314; Git. i. 437; Meg. iii. G4) it appears that 


the Apostolé was used to support teachers and dis- 
ciples in Palestine. Another evidence that it was 


so used is that a similar system, doubtless tracing its 
origin to Palestinian examples, obtained in the Baby- 
lonian schools during the gaonic period (“Seder 
‘Olam Zutta,” ed. Neubauer, in * Medieval Jewish 
Chron.” iji. 87) The same point is made clear bv 
an edict of the emperors Theodosius II. and Valen- 
tinian, of the year 429 (* Cod. Theod." xvi. 8, 29). 
It ordered that the annual contributions, which, since 
the extinction of the patriarchate, had been delivered 
tc the heads of the Palestinian academies, should in 
future be collected for the imperial treasury, each 
congregation to be taxed to the amount formerly 
paid to the patriarch as coronartim aurum. The 
moneys paid by western provinces to the patriarchs 

were also to be handed over to the emperor. 
The exact date of the Apostolé is not known; but 
the account in the Talmud of the money-collections 
by teachers in the first century gives 


Relation rise to the conjecture that the Apos- 
tothe tolé was instituted upon the establish- 
Temple ment of the school at Jabneh, in the 

Tax. year 70, though its organization may 


not at once have been fully developed. 
It probably grew out of the former Temple tax. 
with which it possesses several features in common. 
The Temple tax, however, was brought from the 
congregations to Jerusalem by messengers of high 
rank; while the Apostolé, in consequence of condi- 
tions due to the fall of the Temple, was collected bv 
teachers sent to the various countries. See APOSTLE 
AND APOSTLESHIP. | 
These teachers may at the same time have con- 
veyed to the Jews outside of Palestine the arrange- 
ment of the calendar decided upon by the council 
of the patriarch. As the insertion of an extra month 
for the leap-year had to be determined upon, at the 
latest, in Adar (‘Eduy. vii. 7), the messengers com- 
municating the order of the calendar possibly found 
ready the contributions that were collected in Adar 
as the Temple tax of former days had been, The 


institution of the Apostoli continued after the intro- 


duction of the fixed calendar (359) until Emperor 
Theodosius IL, in 429, forbade it in the Roman 
empire. "The messengers probably journeyed to 
lands not belonging to Rome, even to South Arabia, 
if the account (525) of the Syrian bishop, Simon 
of Bet-Arsham, may be trusted (compare Halévy 


‘in “Rev, Et. Juives,” xviii. 36, and “Rev. Sém..? 


1900, p. i.). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. der Jud., iv, 304 and note 2i: 
compare Schurer, Gesch, des Jd. Volkes im Zeitalter Jexi, 
iil. 17: Gans, in Zunz Zeitschrift für dic. Wisse nschaft 
des Judcuthuma, i. 200-216, 

G. A. Bt. 

APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. Sce Dipas- 
CALIA. 

APOSTOMUS: Among fve catastrophes said 
to have overtaken the Jews on the seventeenth of 
Tammuz, the Mishnah (Taanit iv. 6) includes “the 
burning of the Torah by Apostomus” (written also 
Postemus und Apostemus), Owing to this very 
vague mention, there is much difference of opinion 
as to the identity of Apostomus, Ata first glance 
lie may be asseciated with one of the following two 
incidents: (1) Josephus (* Ant ” xx. 5, Sd UB JJ 
ii. 12, & 2) relates that about. the year 50 a Roman 
soldier seized a Torah-scroll and, with abusive and 
mocking language, burned it in public. This inci- 
dent almost brought ona revolution; but the Roman 
procurator Cumanus appeased the Jewish populace 
by beheading the culprit. (2) The other incident of 
the burning of the Torah, which took place at the 

time of the Iadrianie persecutions, is 


The Tal- recounted hy the rabbis. Hanina b. 
mudic Teradyon, one of the most distin- 
Account. guished men of the time, was wrapped 


in a Torah-scroll and burned (Sifre, 
Deut. 307; ‘Ab. Zarah 187: Sem. viii). In con- 
nection with this a certain “ philosopher,” eibi os, 
is mentioned as the executioner of Hanina. It is 
quite possible that pipi is a corruption of 
DAWDD, and there are circumstances which lend 
plausibility to this assumption. According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Ta'anit iv. 68e et 80g.), Apos- 
tomus burned the Torah at the narrow pass of Lydda 
(or. as another report has it, at Tarlosa, which was 
probably not far from Lydda); and it is known that 
Hanina was one of *the martyrs of Lydda.” Fur- 
thermore, a somewhat later authority (Addenda to 
Meg. Ta‘anit, ed. Neubauer, in * Medieval Jew. 
Chron.” ii. 24) gives the date of Hanina’s death as 
the twenty-seventh of Tammuz, which is only a 
difference of a few days from the date assigned to 
the crime of Apostomus. The Mishnah referred to 
adds the following statement to its account of the 
burning of the Law: “And he put up an idol in the 
sanctuary.” Here it is first necessury to determine 
that the reading Toya (“and he put up ”) is correct, 
and that it should not be oyim (*and there was put 
up”), which the Jerusalem Talmud (Ta‘anit iv. 63d) 
gives as a variant of the TAYT in the accepted text, 
interpreting the fact mentioned in the Mishnah as re- 
ferring to the idols putup in the sanctuary by Manas- 
sch (II Kings xxi. 7). But the incorrectness of this 
Interpretation is proved by the passage in the Mish- 
nah on the five calamities of the Ninth of Ab, which 
are enumerated in strictly chronological order: so that 
it is quite impossible that any reference to the Tem- 
ple desecration by Manassch should be registered 
after the burning of the Torah by Apostomus. The 
Babylonian Talmud knows only the reading THYM 
(“and he put up") in the Mishnah, as. the remark of 
| the Gemara (Ta‘anit 28%) proves, where the * abomi- 
nation of desolation,” of which Daniel (xii. 11) speaks, 
is Connected with the image of the idol in the Tem- 
ple. By this expression can onl y be meant the statue 


of Zeus Olyiapius set up by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(see ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION; and compare 
Gritz, "Dauer der Hellenesirung,” in “Jahresbe- 
richt ? of the Breslau Seminary, 1864, pp. 9, 10). 

The reading *5y1m, found in Rashi and in the 
Munich menuscript, has been simply drawn from 
the Jerusalem Tatiiad; and. indeed, in the Gemara 
the Munich manuscript has iym. But the state- 
ment in the Babylonian Talmud, that the Mishnah 
source concerning Apostomus is a Gemara tradi- 
tion), shows that, according to the Babylonian au- 
thorities, the date of Apostomus can not be placed 
later than the Maccabean period. For 
Gemara isa technical term employed 
by the Talmud to designate tannaitic 
sayings connected with Biblical events 
or laws which are neither mentioned 
nor alluded to in the Scriptures, in con- 
tradistinction to those which can be derived from 
the Biblical text. Hence Apostomus must belong to 
a time in reference to which there existed also writ- 
ten sources that were known to the Talmudic an- 
thoritics, the latest limit being the Maccabean period ; 
and as it has been shown that the pre-Maccabean, 
the Biblical, epoch must be excluded, it follows that 
Apostomus was no other than Antiochus Epiphanes, 
of whom, moreover, it is known, also from other 
sources, that he set up an idol in the Temple. Apos- 
tomus, then, must be considered as a nickname for 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In fact, his name was trans- 
formed even by pagan authors into “ Epimanes "— 
“the Insane? (see ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, and, as 
told in I Macc. i. 56, Torah-scrolls were burned dur- | 
ing the persecutions by Antiochus Epiphanes). 

The meaning of the name “ Apostomus" jis not 
clear. Ewald (in his ? History ”), alluding to certain 
passages in the Bible and the Apocrypha (Dan. vii. 8, 
20; viii. 23; and xi. 36; I Macc. i. 24), where reference 
is had to the boastful mouth of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
derives “ Apostomus” from aizíq (“ big ") and eróua 
("mouth"). The appellation * big-mouth” is cer- 
tainly very appropriate. Still this explanation can 
scarcely be accounted as correct; for airiç ig a rare 
word, used only in poetry. More probable perhaps 

is Jastrow's derivation (verbally con- 
Meaning of veyed) of ^ Apostomus" from ETLOTO- 
the Name. sifu (“to stop or stuff up the mouth ") 

and £xiczíuoc (“anything that stops up 
the mouth ?), which may be connected with the 
Talmudic phrase mo» Ny (“ May his mouth be 
stuffed full with carth!”), applied in the Talmud to 
the name of a man who had Spoken boldly against 
the Deity (B. B. 16a). 

The following are other explanations of the word: 
Jastrow (* Dictionary of the Talmud ”) offers a sug- 
gestion that it may he a corruption of ázócroAog 
(“ambassador”), and makes it refer to the envoy 
spoken of in II Macc. vi. 1, 9 as having desecrated 
the Temple. Hochstitdter sees in " Apostomus” g 
corrupted form of árooráryç (“apostate”) and iden- 
tifies him with the high priest Alcimus. Schwarz 
and Derenbourg consider * A postomus the name of 
the Roman soldier referred to by Josephus. Brüll 
connects him with Cornelius Faustus, who under 
Pompey was the first to climb the wall of J erusalem. 
Halberstamm is of opinion that “ A postomus" is the 


Another 
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Hebrew transcription for the Latin * Faustinus," and 
that the name, furthermore, is to be connected with 
Julius Severus, whose surname was Faustinus, and 
who perpetrated the crime described in the Mishnah 
when he was sent by Hadrian to put down the Bar 

Kokba rebellion, in which case the setting up of an 

idol in the sanctuary would have to be taken to refer 

to the dedication of a temple of Zeus upon the con- 

secrated ground of the Temple. M 
(The name of the soldier that. burned the Torah 

scroll, mentioned in Josephus, was Stephanos, which, 

written in Hebrew Danon, may have been cor- 

rupted into DYVDIAN. K] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brüll's Jahrb. viii. 9; Derenbourg, Essai, 
pos: Ewald, History of Israel, v. 2:8, note 1, and 208. note 2; 
Halberstamm, in Rev. Et. Juives. ii. 127 et seq. 3 Hoelistüdter, 
in Rahmer’s Literatur- Blatt, vii. No. 20; Rapoport, Erek 
Millin, p. 151; id. in Kobak's Jexchurun, i. 4» (Hebrew sec- 
tioni; Schwarz, Das Heilige Land, p. 219; Jastrow, Dict. s.v. 
J. SR. | L. G. 
APOTHECARIES, JEWISH. See MEDI- 

CINE, PHYSICIANS. 

APOTHEKER, ABRAHAM ASHKENAZI: 
An apothecary ("aptheker," according to the cus- 
tomary Polish-Jewish syncopated pronunciation) and 
writer, whose name betokens both his nationality and 
his profession, He lived at Vladimir in Volhynia in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. He was 
the author of pn po ("The Elixir of Life”), a 
work, written in Hebrew and in Judieo-German, on 
the dutiesof Jews of both sexes and of all conditions, 
or as the author expresses it: ** Elixir of Life’ is 
this book's name, to preserve every one against sin 
and shame.” Through the efforts of his compatriot 
Moses ben Shabbethai, a native of Lokaczy (not far 
from Vladimir), it was printed in Prague (1590), un- 
der the direction of the son of Mordecai ben Gerson 
Cohen. Like most books printed in Prague for the 
edification of women, it has become rare. Jehiel 
IHeilprin possessed a copy of it, as it is included in 
the list of works which he used in compiling his 
“t Erke ha- Kinnuyim," and also in his “Seder ha- 
Dorot,” written about 1725. Another copy was 
owned by Rabbi David Oppenheim, a contemporary 
of Heilprin. This copy is at present in Oxford. A 
third copy, now in the British Museum, came from 
the Michael Library; a fourth is at Wilna, in Stras- 
hun's Library. Itisnot known whether a rare little 
work in Judieo-German, containing penitential pray- 
ers (* tehinnot "), and printed at Prague at the same 
press as the * Elixir," is to be attributed to this au- 
thor (^ Cat. Bodl." col. 508). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz. Z. Ga p 211 1 Steinsehneider, Serapeum. 
1549, p. 26, idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 666. Cat. Ntrashiorn Lik- 
lute Shoshanim. 


a. D. G. 

APOTHEKER, DAVID: Jud:eo-German writer 
and printer at Philadelphia, Pa. ; bornin Ponievyezh, 
gov. Kovno, Russia, Aug. 28, 1855. In 1868 he 
went to Vilkomir, where he studied under the guid- 
ance of Moses Loeb Lilienblum; in 1377 he became 
involved in the nihilistic movement and was ar- 
rested at Kiev. Having escaped to Czernowitz, 
Austria, he wrote for Hebrew and Jud:eo-German 
papers, and published his first book, “Ha-Nebel ” 


(The Harp). containing Hebrew and. Judro-German 


poems (1882). In 1888 he emigrated to the United 
States, joined the anarchistie movement in New 


r 
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York, and became a prolific contributor to the Jud:eo- 
German press. In 1895 he edited * Die Gegenwart,” 
a short-lived Judwo-German weekly. In his wri- 
tings the influence of K. J. Weber's “ Demokritos” 
is often discernible. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Yiddish Literature, p. 8l. 


G. M. D. 


APPEAL: “The carrying of a cause from a 
lower to a higher tribunal for a rehearing on the 
merits" is practically unknown to Jewish law. In 
the statute constituting courtsof justice and setting 
forth the duty of the judges (Deut. xvi. 13-xvii. 13) 
is found a paragraph that has given rise to the be- 
lief that processes of Appeal were known in Biblical 
times (see Deut. xvii. 8-13). But this paragraph is 
simply an instruction to the judges, directing them, 
in case they have doubts as to the law in the case, 
to refer the matter to the High Court at Jerusalem. 
submitting to it a statement of the case, and taking 
its opinion. This course is also taken in cases where 
a judge dissents (Sanh. xi. 2, $85). The opinion thus 
rendered by the High Court is binding upon the 
court that submitted the case, and judgment must be 
rendered i5 accordance with it. This is not strictly 
an Appeal, by either of the parties to the litigation, 


from the judgment of the court before which the . 


zi wo 


case was heard in the first instance. 

Indeed, the principle of the Biblical law is op- 
posed to the idea of appealing from a judgment of 
a lawfully constituted court, because the judgment 


is of God; hence every final judgment pronounced 


in court is conclusive. 

Courts were not subordinated to each other, as 
might be supposed from the use of the terms “ higher 
and lower courts? or * great and lesser Sanhedrins.? 
The rank of the court was not determined by its 
power to review the judgment of another court, but 
by the nature and character of the subject-matter 
falling within its jurisdiction. 

The most important matters could be tried only 
by the Great Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, consisting of 
seventy-one judges; matters of less importance by 
the lesser Sanhedrin (provincial court) in the vari- 
ous tcwns of Palestine, consisting of twenty-three 
judges; and petty matters by local tribunals of three 
judges, or, in some cases, by a single judge. 

According to the Talmudic civil law, the court of 
the domicil of the plaintiff had jurisdiction of the 
case, but the plaintiff was entitled to commence his 


action in the High Court at Jerusalem, whereas the 


defendant. had no right to remove the cause against 
the will of the plaintiff (Sanh. 317). 

According to the later law, the parties were en- 
titled to an opinion from the judge, giving his find- 
ings of fact and decision. An execution could issue 
immediately upon the judgment; and the losing 
party was obliged to satisfy it at once, without, 
however, losing his right to have the judgment re- 
viewed thereafter, before the same court, on the 


ground of new evidence (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 


Mishpat, 14. 4, gloss). If, however, the judgment 
was that of the Great Sanhedrin, it was not neces- 
sary for the judges to give a written opinion, for 
such decision could not be set aside. 


J. SR. D. W. A. 
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APPELLANTEN: A German word used to 
designate the assistants of the chief rabbi of Prague; 
called also * Oberjuristen "; generally three in num- 
her (sce PRAGUE). 

G. S. 
APPLE.—Biblical Data: The word “apple” is 
the commonly accepted translation of tappuah, from 
the root wa pah (to. exhale = the sweet-scented). 
lt is of pleasant smell (“the smell of thy nose like 
apples,” Cant. vii. 9 [A. V. 8), and is used to re- 
vive the sick (“comfort me with apples, for I am 
sick of love,” Cant. ii. 5). The tree offers a pleasant 
shade (7 As the apple-tree among the trees of the 
wood, sois my beloved among the sons. I sat down 
under its shadow with great delight,” Cant. ii. 3, 
Hebr.: "I raised thee up under the apple-tree: 
there thy mother brought thee forth," Cant. viii. 
oi. Jt is mentioned also’ in Joel i. 12, together with 
the pomegranate; and it gave the name “tappuah” 
tea number of towns (Josh. xv. 84, 53; xvi. 8: xvii. 
1). "Apples of gold in pictures [“ baskets," R. V.] 
of silver" are mentioned in Prov. xxv. 11. Whether 
so called. because of their red color, or whether 
oranges are here meant, is uncertain. The Septua- 
sint renders it u7zov, a fruit “sweet to the taste” 
(Cant. ii. 3). 

In the time of the Mishnah the “tappuah " was cul- 
rivated in large quantities and many varieties (Kil. i. 
+: Fer. Ni 8: Matas. d. 4; Tappuhim of Crete, Men. 
2S7. Apple-wine is spoken of in Tos. Ber. iv. 1 
anl Ab, v.12. About the correctness of the transla- 
tion of ^tappuahb ? there is a wide difference of opin- 
ion among botanists and linguists, especially as the 
Greek izzor, Latin malum, originally comprised the 
pomegranate, the quince, and other fruits similar to 
the Apple—al more or less symbolical of love, and 
therefore sacred to. Aphrodite (see Hehn, * Kultur- 
pllanzen," 1874, ii. 203-207) The Arabic name 
tujuh is probably derived from the Syriac (see 
Frankel, * Aramilische Fremdwörter,” p. 140). The 
tappnah—distinguished in the Mishnah from the 
quince, which is called parish (Ma'as. i. 8), and from 
the Juzor (the crab-apple), (Kil. i. 4, Yer. Ter. ii. 3) 
~is declared by most authorities to be none other 
than the Apple that, if not as delicious as the Euro- 
pean or the American Apple, is planted in orchards 
and near the houses in Palestine and Syria, and is 
especially prized for its aroma (sce Credner, Com- 
, mentary on Joel, pp. 135 et aeq.. who refers to Ovid's 
" Metamorphoses," viii, 676: Wiser. “B. R."—fol- 
lowing Robinson's * Research: 355, iii. 1295; 
and with reference to Josep... Ant.” xvii 7, 
[where its use in case of sickness is testified to by 
the story of King Herod] and to Avicenna, quoted in 
~ Harmar,” i 309; Immanuel Löw, *Aramiüische 
Pflanzennamen,” pp. 155 et seg.; W. R. Smith, in 
"Journal of Philology,” xiii. 65. The Apple is 
handed to the sick or faint to revive them by its 
aroma, Rosenmiiller (“Handbuch der Biblischen 
Alterthumskunde.” iv. 308) and Houghton (in “ Pro- 
saling of the Society of Biblical Archeology,” xii. 
42-13), however, seek to identify it with the quince, 
which, according to Post,“ has a sour, acrid taste, and 
IS never swect.” 
(sce Delitzsch's Commentary to Cant.) and the arti- 


Others identify it with the citron . 
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cle "^ Apfel” in Richm’s *Dict."); but the citron (a 
Persian fruit) was not transplanted to the Mediterra- 
nean shores before the common era (according to 
Pliny. “Naturalis Historia," xii. 3: Theophrastus, 
“Historia Plantarum," iv. 4). The same objections 
hold good against the identification of the Apple 
with the apricot, as proposed by Tristram, * Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine.” p. 294. 
J. JR. | K. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Apple men- 
tioned in Cant. ii. 3 is taken symbolically; see the 
following examples from Cant. R. ad lor.: “‘As the 
apple-tree among the trees of the wood’ offers no 
shade in the heat like other trees, so would the na- 
tions not Seek the shade of Sinais God; Israel only 
would sit under His shadow with delight. Or, ‘as 
the apple-tree unfolds blossoms before leaves, so did 
the Israelites show their faith in God before they 
heard the message’ [Ex. iv. 81: “And the people 
believed; and when they heard ?].. The same applies 
when on Sinai they said: ‘Al that the Lord said we 
will do and hearken’ [Ex. xxiv. 7, Hebr. ; compare 
with Cant. R. ii. 3, Shab. 88, where the erroncous. 
word piryo (its fruit), instead of nizzo (its blos- 
soms), puzzled the Tosafists]. Or, ‘as the apple-tree 
ripens its fruit in the month of Siwan, so did Israel 
display its fragrance at Mount Sinai in Siwan’ [Ex. 
xix. 1.2]. Axrain.' as for the apple-tree the time from 
the first blossoming until the ripening of the fruit is 
fifty days, so was the time from the Exodus to the 
giving of the Law on Sinai fifty days.’ Or, ‘as for 
a small coin you may get an apple and derive en- 
joy ment even from its sweet odor, so may you obtain 
your redemption easily with the help of the Law.’ 
Or, ‘as the apple excels in fragrance all trees, so 
does Israel excel the nations in good works.’” As 
the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so even 
those that are void of merit are still full of good 
deeds, as the pomegranate is of seeds. The heathen 
are the trees in the wood without fruit, and Israel 
among them is as the apple-tree ” (Yalk. Cant. 986). 
Ex. R. xvii: “ Why has God been likened to the 
apple-tree? Just as the apple offers its beauty to 
the eye without any cost, and has a delicious taste 
and perfume, so God's law (His mouth) is most 
sweet. Heisaltogether lovely." | God had appeared 
to all the nations, but they would not accept the 
Torah. not realizing what is said in Ps. xxxiv. 9 
fA. V. 8], * O taste and see that the Lord is good,” and 
in Prov. viii. 19, * My fruit is better than gold, yea, 
than fine zoll." But Israel said: “I sat down under 
his shadow with great delight and his 
Symbolical fruit is sweet to my taste " (Cant. ii.-3). 
Meaning. Also the words “Comfort me with 
apples ? (Cant. ii. 5) are referred to the 
words of the Law, especially the Haggadot, which 
have delicious taste and fragrance combined like 
apples (Pesik. R. K. xii. 1015; Cant. R. ad loc.). 
The Targ. translates “tappuah” in Cant. ii. 8 
“ethrog” (orange or citron); in ii. 5 and vii. 9 “tap- 
prah di gintha di Eden” (paradise-apple). In Cant. 
viii. 3 tappuah is taken symbolically for Mount Oli- 


vet as giving forth all the dead at the time of the res- 
urrection, or is taken for Sinai as in Cant. R. Aquila 
seems to take Cant. viii. 5 as referring to the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, as he translates “shamma 
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hiblatekt nne ka,” n Chere hast thou been corrupted.” 
Thus also Jerome (see. Delitzsch, Commentary, p. 
127). Here is probably the source of the common 
view that the forbidden fruit was an Apple (accord- 
ing to R. Abba of Acre [Acco], Gen. R. xy., an ethrog, 
the so-called " paradise-apple "). In. church symbo- 
lisin the story of Hercules with the apples of the Hes- 
perides and the dragon wound around the tree served 
as the representation of Adam's fall, and Hercules 
as that of Jesus as deliverer, the Apple being often 
used as a symbol of the first sin (Piper, “Symbolik 
der Christlichen Kirche," i. 67, 123; Nork, " Mytliolo- 
gisehes Lexikon.” « ve. * Apfel”). . 
2 Apples dipped into honey are eaten on the eve of 
the Jewish New- Year while the following words are 
spoken: "May it be Thy will, O Lord, that the vear 
just begun be as good and sweet a year!” (Tur 
Orah Havyin, 283). In cabalistic literature tap- 
puah is an attribute of God, synonymous with ftiferet 
(beauty), because, says the Zohar (Lev. xvi), “ ti- 
feret difuses itself into the world as an apple.” 
K. 


——Botanical View: There is perhaps no Biblical . 
plant-name that has given rise to more discussion 
than has the identification of the men. 
Identified Four distinct fruit-bearing trees, the 
with Four Apple (Pyrus malus), the citron (Citrus 
Trees. medica), The apricot (Priaans Armeni- 
ect). and thé quince (Cydonia vulgaris), 
have been suggested as its equivalent. Of these, two 
may be dismissed at once—the Apple and the citron. 
The Apple, far from being a native of Palestine, is, on 
account of the tropical climate, but rarely cultivated 
there, and with no success. The fruit is small, woody, 
and of very inferior quality. | PE 
The citron is beyond doubt a native of India, 
where it has been known and cultivated, even under 
diferent forms, from prehistoric times. Atan early 
date its cultivation spread into western Asia. whence 
it was obtained by the Greeks, possibly as early as 
the time of Alexander's Asiatic campaign. It was 
cultivated in Italy in the third and fourth centuries, 
and by the fifth century had become well estab- 
lished; but it was not until the tenth century of the 
common era, according to Gallesio, that its cultíva- 
tion was extended by the Arabs into Palestine and 
Egypt. | 
If viewed only in the light of present-day distribu- 
tion and abundance. the apricot might lay undisputed 
claim to being the Hebrew man [but see above]. 
for, aceording to Canon Tristram, it “is most abun- 
dant in the Holy Land. . . . The apricot flourishes 
and yields a crop of prodigious abundance; its 
branches laden with golden fruit may well be com- 
pared (Prov. xxv. 11) to ‘apples of gold,’ and its 
pale leaves to * pictures of silver." The apricot, 
as its specifie name (Prunus Armeniaca) would 
imply, has been supposed to be a native of Armenia, 
and it has been reported in the neighborhood of the 


Caucasus mountains in the north, and between the 
Caspian and Black seas in the south, but grave 


doubt exists as to its being found wild there. 
According to De Candolle (7 Origines des Plantes 

Cultivées ") it is now settled heyond reasonable ques- 

tion that the apricot is a native of China, where 


it has been known for two or three thousand years 
before the common cra. Its cultivation seems to 
have spread very slowly toward the 
Difficulty West. as supported by the fact that it 
of Identi- has no Sanskrit or Hebrew designa- 
fication. tion, but only Persian names, zard alu 
(yellow plum) and méshlauz—under 
which latter designation, or its corruption neish- 
mush, dried apricots are still exported from Svria— 
Which has passed into Arabic. Among the Grecks 
and Romans the apricot appears to have been intro- 
duced about. the beginning of the common em; 
for Pliny, among others, says that its introduction 
into Rome took place about thirty years before he 
wrote. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the spread of the 
apricot may have been rapid and effective after its 
first introduction to the civilization of the West, for 
it Isa delicious fruit, of the simplest cultivation and 
of great productiveness. The exact time of its in- 
troduction into Palestine can not be determined, but 
it very probably occurred before it became known to 
the Greeks and Romans, as the Hebrews had scant 
relations with Armenia, the country through which 
the apricot (appanuth) came. It may, therefore, be 
reasonably assumed that although agreeing well with 
the description of the Biblical tappuah, the apricot 
is not the tree referred to in the Scriptures. 

The claims of the quince to represent the tap- 
puah of the Hebrew Scriptures have been. ably 

set forth by the Rev. W. Houghton 

Quince. 

Archeology,” xii. 42-48). This is the 
only one of the four species suggested that is un- 
doubtedly indigenous to this general region. Ac- 


X 


cording to De Candolle; 


"The quince grows wild in the woods in the north of Persia, 
near the Caspian Sea, in the region to the south of the Caucasus, 
and in Anatolia. A few botanists have also found it apparently 
Wild in the Crimea, and in the north of Greece; but naturaliza- 
tion may be suspected in the east of Europe, and the further ad- 
vanced toward Italy, especially toward the southwest of Europe 
and Algeria, the more it becomes probable that the species was 
naturalized at an early period around villages, in hedges, ete." 
The absence of a Sanskrit name for the quince is 
taken to indicate that its distribution did not extend 
toward the center of Asia, and, although it is also 
without a Hebrew name, it is undoubtedly wild on 
Mount Taurus. It is much more difficult to connect 
the quince with the Hebrew *tappuah ” than it is to 
identify the latter with the apricot. On this point 
Houghton says: 


"The tree [quince] is a native of the Mediterranean basin, 
and is, when ripe, deliciously fragrant, but, according to our 


western tastes, by no means pleasant to the taste when un- _ 


cooked, but on the contrary austere and unpleasant. This 
latter fact is regarded generally as destructive of its preten- 
sions, but for iny part I hesitate to throw over the claims of the 
quince to denote the tappuah. on account of its taste. The 
flavor and odor of plants or other things is simply a matter of 
opinion. Orientals set a high value on flavors and odors which 
to European senses are unpleasant moreover, we must seek for 
the reason why such and such a fruit was regarded with appro- 
bation.” ! 

In sceking a probable reason for this liking for the 
tappuah, Houghton calls attention to the mandrake 
(Atrepa mandragora), which, though to most Euro- 
peans it has a very fetid and disagreeable odor, is 
still highly regarded by the natives of Palestine as 
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a love philter to st rengthen the affection between the 
sexes. The same argument may possibly apply to 
the quince, Which came to be so esteemed for its flavor 
and odor. not as measured by European standards, 
but as tinged by Oriental conditions. The Hebrew 
word in the expression "its fruit was-sweet to my 
taste" does not, it is said, imply cither a saccharine 
or wlucose sweetness; “the bitter waters which were 
made sweet” (Ex. xv. 25) were made pleasant, their 
bitterness wasdestroyed ; “the worm-shall feed sweet- 
hy on him“ Glob xxiv. 20) must mean shall feed on 
hin with pleasure; and so in Cant. ii. 5. “his fruit 
was sweet to my taste,” meaning probably not only 
on account of the acid juice of the fruit, but be- 
canse of its associations with friendship and love. 
F. H. K. 


EnerinsenapHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible ; Cheyne, Eney. Bibi; 
Hunstareer R. B. T; Winer, B. Je; Herzog, Heal-Eneyklo- 
] sehenkel Jcalicórtezbuch ; Hein, Wanderungen 
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APPLE OF SODOM (called also Dead Sea 
Apple: A fruit described by Josephus (*B. J.” 
iv. Se Ajand Tacitus x US 
(C Hist," v.6)as grow- 
ing near the site of 
Solom, “externally 
of fair appearance, 
bur turning to smoke 
undo ashes — when 
plucked with the 
It has been 
denied by Seetzen. 
Irby. Mangles, and 
others esee especially 
wbinson, "Biblical 
Researches in Pales- 
ii, 9295-231) 
with the fruit of the 
Ach pias gigantes vel 
Pjrecond, à tree. from 
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“wher by the Arabs. 
It is found also in 
upper Egypt and in 
Arabia Felix; in Pal- 
estine it is confined 
to the borders of the 
Dead Sea. The tree 
. resembles the milk- 
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Tree of Sodom, Showing Shape of Leaf, Flower, and Apple. 


(Froin a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


Apple . 
Appraisement 


——— ——— — —— 


Whether the passage in the song of Moses, " their 
Vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the ficlds of 
Gomorrah: their grapes are grapes of gal, their 
clusters are bitter? (Deut. xxxii. 32), refers to a 
similar fruit (see Herzog. 7 Real-Eneyklopiadie,” xi. 
148, under “ Palestina”), 

A. K. 

APPRAISEMENT oy in the later Hebrew): 
The setting of a value by a court of justice either 
upon property, or upon damage done to person or 
property. It differs from Estimate (Hebrew Tw. 
the fixing of values by the Law itself, 

The Appraisement of damages. or *measure of 
damages " as it is termed in English law, can best be 
treated along with the rules for awarding compensa- 
tion under the several heads dealing with wrongs and 
remedies, such as ACCIDENT or Assat. We have 
here to deal with the Appraisement that becomes 
necessary when property — principally land — is 
taken for debt, or is divided between joint owners. 

In some New England States, even now, the land 
of the debtor may be turned over to the creditor at a 
valuation in satisfac- 
tion of his judgment, 
instead of being sold 
to the highest bid- 
der, as elsewhere. 
This is called “ex- 
tending” the land: 
à course more. mer- 
ciful to the debtor 
than a. public sale; 
for there is no risk of 
the land being sacri- 
ficed. In the Tal- 
mudic law this was 
the only method for 
subjecting the» land 
of adults to the pay- 
ment of debts. 

The Mishnah, in 
considering. which 
part of a debtor's 
land shall be first ta- 
ken to satisfy any de- 
mand, lays down this 
rule in Git. v. 1: The 
injured zre paid from 
the best (*éddit); cred- - 

‘itors, from the mid- 
dling (nonit); the 
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weed or silkweed found in the northern part of | widow's jointure, from the poorest (zibburit). The 


America, “The fruit,” says Robinson, “resembles 
externally a large, smooth apple, or orange. hang- 
ing m chisters of three or four together, and when 
ripe 1s of a yelow color. It was now fair and de- 
licious to the eye and soft te the touch: but on 
heing pressed or struck, it explodes with a puff, 
like a bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only 
the shreds of the thin rind and a few fibers. It is 
indeed. filled chiefly with air, which gives it the 
round form; while in the center a small slender pod 
runs through it which contains a small quantity of 
fine silk, which the Arabs collect and twist into 

atches: for their guns.” It is difficult tó say 


debtor’s lands were deemed the main reliance for 
all claimants, movables being too un- 


Appraise- certain and flecting. That.the favored 
ment of claimant should be paid from the 
Land. most available parcels shows that the 


debtor's land was not to be sold, but 
turned over in satisfaction; for otherwise it could. 
mike no difference which part of his lands was 
levied upon first. ; 

The instrument by which the court awards to the 
creditor the debtor's land, as valued, is known as 
a "letter of appraisement” (/ggeret shum) (Mishnah 
B. M. i. 8. In later practise (Hoshen Mishpat, 


Appraisement 
Approbation 


103). following a baraita (B. D. 1070), we always 
find three appraisers mentioned, who are appointed 
for that purpose and who act in place of the judges. 
In the language of the Mishnah these are said to * go 
down" to appraise, meaning that they start from the 
seat of justice and go to view the field, or parcel, to 
be valued. Their valuation is reported to the court, 
and, when approved, becomes the act of the court. 

The season of the vear and the state of the land 
market must be taken inte consideration; thus the 
Talmud assumes that there is a better market in 
Nisan than in Tishri (B. K. 74). 

When only two of the three appraisers agree, the 
opinion of the third is disregarded; but when cach 
of the three names a different value, the early sages 
(B. B. 1027) disagree as to the mode of striking the 
mean: whether to add the three estimates together 
and divide by three, which would be the most naitu- 
ral course; orto give the preference to the two lower 
estimates, either at the arithmetical mean. or at two- 
thirds of the difference above the lowest. The Tal- 
mud decides for one of the latter methods—called by 
the carly sages that of the judges of the Exile—but 
the later authorities. (Hoshen Mishpat, Lc.) favor 
the average estimate. . 

The interest of orphans, that is. of infant heirs 
whose landsare to be taken for the obligation of their 
father, or. speaking generally, their ancestor, is fur- 
ther guarded by advertisement (dakrazah). The Mish- 
nah (Arakin vi. 1) says: * Appraisement of orphans’ 
lands is thirty days: that of consecrated. things is 
sixty days, and they ery it out every morning and 
evening.” The commentary of Dertinoró—abridging 
the discussions of the Talmud on the subject—says: 
“The judges that go down to the estate of the or- 
phans to sell it for debt appraise it. and ery out for 
buyers on thirty continuous days, day after day: in 
the morning when workmen go out to the fields— 
that any prospective buyer may direct his employees 

to look at the field and report; and in 
Advertise- the evening when the workmen come 
ment of back. so that he who hears tlie an- 
Sale. nouncecment may be reminded of the 
business in view and obtain the neces- 

sary information.” | 

The advertisement states the boundaries of the 
land and its distinguishing marks, the amount of its 
product, and at what sum the court has assessed it; 
and the purpose for which it is sold, as it might in- 
terest the buyer to know. For instance, if to satisfy 
the jointure of a widow, she might be willing to 
take the price in driblets: if to satisfy a creditor, he 
might, if a merchant, be willing to receive part of 
his payment in broken or uncurrent coins. Then 
the court appoints a guardian (upotropos, a corrup- 
tion of the Greek izi pozac) for the orphans, and in 
due time sells the land according to advertisement 
CAT. 215 et seg.) The Mishnah guys (Ket. xi. 5): 


“on an appraisement by the judges, when they have gone 
too low by a sixth, or too high by a sixth, the sale is void [rather, 
voldable]. Rabhan Simeon, son of Gamaliel, says the sale 
stands; otherwise, wherein lies the power of a court of Justice ? 
But if they have made a letter of examination Liggeret hik- 
koret] between them — even should they have soid what isavorth 
a maneh [100 zuz = $15) for two hundred, or what is worth two 
hundred for a maneh — the sale stands" (The iggeret bikkoret 
isa Written public notice, synonymous with hakrazah.) ` 


et 8eq.). 
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After land has been “appraised ” to the creditor, or 
(in New England legal language) after it has been 
“extended” to him. his title may be lost under the 
Talmudic law, upon a subsequent review and annul- 
ment of the judgment, under conditions for which 
sce JUDGMENTS, REVIEW OF. 

When slaves, movables, or written obligations were 
sold for debt there was no previous advertisement. 


Under the older Talmudie law mova- | 


Appraise- bles of the debtor were not answerable 
ment of  utaull inthe handsof his heirs; but dur- 


Slaves and ing the Middle Ages, when, in most. 


Movables. countries, Jews were not allowed to 

own land, a remedy against the chat- 
tels and effects of the decedent had to be given as a 
matter of necessity. But in the Talmud no definite 
directions are found as to how movables or effects 
are to be appraised, Movables are supposed to be 
nearly akin to money, and to bear something like a 
fixed market value. When movables of the living 
debtor are turned over to the creditor in satisfac- 
tion, no commission of appraisers intervenes to 
fix the value: but the court secks to bring about 
an understanding between debtor and creditor. 
However, obligations on third persons are ap- 
praised, the solvency of the obligor and the time 
of maturity entering as elements (Hoshen Mishpat, 
101, 2, 3, 5). ' 

As has been said above, when a judicial sale is 
made in conformity with all the requirements in the 
matter of Appraisement and of advertisement, where 
law and custom demand it, it is binding on all 
parties. But where proper advertisement has 
been neglected, the law of “overreaching " applies, 
and the sale may be rescinded for an excess or 
shortage in the price of one-sixth over or below the 
true value (Ket. 1007); and this though in dealings 
between man and man, the law about *overreach- 
ing " applies to movables only. 

In the division ofan estate Appraisement becomes 
necessary ; but, for the most part, a court will have 

to intervene only when some of the 

Division of heirs are infants and the others are of 

Estates. - full years. As long as all are under 

|. Age no one can ask a division; when 

they are all of full age they can generally arrange 
à division among themselves, 

In an Appraisement of shares, with a view to di- 
vision, the same principle applies as to sale upon Ap- 
praisement ; that is, a difference of one-sixth either 
above or below the true value, resulting from a mis- 
take of the judges, is good ground for rescission on 
behalf of the infant heirs, within a reasonable time 
after coming of age, although the court may have 
appointed, as was its duty, a guardian for the infants. 
In such a case, there being no advertisement as in 
case of a judicial sale, there is nothing to correct 
the mistake (Hoshen Mishpit, 289, 1). 

In the division among the heirs, the garments they 
wear—given them by the deàd father—also the Sab- 
bath or holiday garments provided by the father, 
and worn by the wives and children of the heirs. 
are estimated and charged on their shares (i5. 288, 1 

The Hebrew term for *appraisement" is also ap- 
plied to the valuation of the bride's dowry in her 
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marriage contract (Kefudah): though this valuation 

js not made judicially, but by agreement of parties 

(xee DOWRY). 
J. SR.- 


L. N. D. 


APPROBATION or RECOMMENDATION 
ün Hebrew poon, derived from the Aramaic 03D, 
“to determine,” “to agree 7): Primarily, a favor- 
able opinion given by rabbis or scholars as recom- 
Incndation for a book composed wholly or partly 
in the Hebrew language. The Approbation is not 
of Jewish origin any more than the censorship. 
Blau correctly remarks: “ Neither the Bible nor the 
Talmud nor the medieval Jewish literature knows 
of approbations. No prophet ever asked for the 
cons ut of any authority to his promulgations, nor 
any dectorof the Talmud to his opinion. nor any phi- 
lephler to his system. Even in the Middle Ages, 
when the Jewish religion, influenced. hy its sur- 
ronuislinzgs, assumed more than ever the character of 
an inlioritative religion. it did not. as far as I know, 
ever eceur that any author had the excellence of his 
halikie work "approved ' by a recognized author- 
Hv. Every literary production had to find the rec- 
cantin which it merited by its own intrinsic worth. 
Tic was no previous approbation, just as little as 
there was no previous censure ? (7 Jew, Quart. Rev.,” 
vn. pn 5) It was the Christian clergy, anxious 
concerning the influence which might be exerted 
hy cerrdn thoughts and ideas over the multitude, 

Who called both Approbation and cen- 


. 


Of sure into existence. Examples are to 
Christian be found as early as the fourth cen- 
Origin. tury of certain books designated by 


the Church as being forbidden to the 
fairhfal for perusal, 

The invention of printing materially helped the 
spread of bad books as well as of good ones, and 
theretore causeda still closer scrutiny by the Cath- 
ee Church of all publications. Alexander VI. 
doni decreed that a license for theological books 
appearing in any diocese in Germany must be se- 
cured from the respective bishop; and in 1515, at 
the fifth Lateran Synod, Leo X. extended the same 
rule to all Catholic countries with the threat of 
heavy penalties for non-compliance. But even these 
carly papal bulls had been preceded by regula- 
Nens concerning publications in Cologne, Mayence., 
and other German cities, also in Spain and in Ven- 
We. In 1480 a * Nosce te ipsum? with four appro- 
butions was published in Venice, and a book, with 
an Approbation by the patriarch of Venice, at Hei- 
debere (Reusch, “Der Index der Verbotenen Bü- 
cher.” i. 56, Bonn, 1883-85). It is about this time 
that Jewish approbations (haskamot) first appeared. 
They are of three classes, embodying (1) Commen- 
dation: (2) Privilege: (3) License. 

(1) Commendation: Commendatory haskamot 
are original approbations serving merely to de- 
scrihe the merits of the work, a. purpose frequently 
attained by ordinary eulogies. In them it was 
Sought to direct the attention of Jewish readers to the 
book, Of this kind are the haskamot to Jacob Lan- 
daws “Awur” (ed, Naples, 1487-92), by Judah Mes- 
ser Leon, Jacob b. David Provenzalo, Ben Zion ben 
Raphacl ws, Isaac hen Samuel Hay yim. Solomon 
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| ben Levi of Jerusalem. 
lows: 
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Approbation 


Hayyim ben Jehiel Raphael ha-Kohen, and Nethanel 
Leon's haskamah is as fol- 


230 Ryb app aac MISNI MED) NEN AN CDS aA 
Soy Sta cv DOSE CU PIM WN TUM WIN NIA 2x wan 
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(* I have examined the work submitted to me by the Rever- — 
end Jacob Landau, who has produced, under the title * Agur.’ a 
collection of the laws touching the daily ritual and that of the 
festivals and all that is permitted or prohibited thereon, to- 
gether with all matters belonging thereunto. It isa work 
Which “giveth pleasant Words? concerning the customs and 
Observances and the decisions upon them by expert scholars: 
and therefore have I set my signature unto ‘these droppings 
of the honeyeomb,’ these words of beauty, 
"JUPANH, surnamed MESSIR LEON.) 


(De Rossi, * Annales Hebriweo-Ty pographici," § xv. 
147; Steinschneider, in Erscly and Gruber, ^ Allg. 
Encvklopüdie," xxviii. 31, note 41; dem, “Cat. 
Bodl" No. 5564; Wiener, *Friedliindiana," pp. 
142, 143.) Rosenthal’s statement in “ Yodea* Sefer.” 
No. 1249, that the haskamah in “Sefer ha-Mekah 
weha-Mimkar,” is the first Approbation, as well as 
the suppositions of Perles, “ Beiträge zur Gesch. 
der Hebr. und Aram. Studien,” p. 202, note 1, and 
Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 383, “that Eli- 
jah Levita's ‘ Bahur.’ the first edition of which ap- 
peared at Rome in 1518, contained the first appro- 
bation to be found in Jewish books,” is therefore 
shown to be erroneous. 

These approbations very soon attained consider- 
able importance in the internal relations of the 
Jews; for they not only served to lay stress upon 
the excellencies of the Works to which they referred, 
but were also the only protection against piracyZ 
which the Jewish printers of that age possessed. - 
They thus came to be, in the second place, a species 
of privilege. ne 

(2) Privilege: Of this class is the haskamah in 
Elijah Levita’s “Bahur,” ed. Rome, 1518, which 
Perles (7.e.) has reprinted, “It commences with an 
appreciation of the value of these books, dwells on 
the expense incurred in the printing, and then threat- 
ens with excommunication any one who should dare 
to reprint them within the next ten years.” From | 
this time the threat of excommunication became a 
standing formula in the haskamot furnished by rep- 
utable rabbis to literary productions. They strove 
to secure to the author or publisher all his rights in 
the book, under penalty of either the “greater” or 
"lesser" excommunication, for a term of five, ten, 
or fifteen years. 

(3) License: Approbations of this class have 
their origin in the censorship. "The outbreaks of 
persecution that arose in Venice in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and were directed against the 
Talmud and other Jewish books, necessitated a cen- 
sorship, which occupied itself not only with manu- ` 
scripts and books about to be printed for the first 


‘time, but also with books which had already been 


printed and published, It was in the interest of the 
Jews themselves to remove all such anti-Christian 
expressions as might fan into flame the continuously 
glowing ashes of bigotry. Pope Julius III. decreed 
(Ang. 12, 1553). at the suggestion of the inquisitor- 
general, the confiscation and burning of all copies of 


Approbation 
Apulia 


the Talmud belonging to Jews, On the first day 
of the New-Year festival 5314, in order that the 
sorrow for their holy books might be made the 
keener, these autos da fé of the books began (Perles, 
p. 221, note 1; Steinselincider, in. Ersch and Gruber, 
“Alle. Ency kl. p. 30; Zunz, “5. P.,” p. 336; Gritz, 
"Gesch. der Juden,” ix. 336) On June 21, 1554 
(Tammuz 21,5314, as may be calculated from the He- 
brew chronogram DANS 22? qn "Tu "NY. a conven- 
tion of Italian rabbis was. held at Ferrara, presided 
over by R. Meir Katzenellenbogen of Padua. They 
resolved, among other matters, that thereafter no 
Hebrew book, not then printed, should be pub- 
lished without the written approval of three rabbis 
and the president of the congregation, and that 
all Jewish purchasers of books printed without 
such Approbation should be Hable to a tine of 25 
gold scudi ($24.25), which was to be turned into 
the Jewish poor-box. (These resolutions. accom- 
panied by notes by Levi and Halberstamm, were 

published in Brody in 1879 as a re- 


Pub- print from the journal “Ibri Anokhi.” 
lication They were also published in * Pahad 
Without Yitzhak,” p. 158, Berlin, 1888, edited 
Approba- by the Mekize Nirdamim Society.) 

tion From this period the congregational 


Forbidden. authorities and rabbis were invested 
with the power to grant and to refuse 
permission to print in the chief cities where publish- 
ing-houses existed. (Steinschneider, Ze. p. 30; Pop- 
per 7 Censorship of Hebrew Books,” pp. 94 et seq.). 
Paragraph 12 of the resolutions of the Frankfort 
Rabbinical Synod of 1603 prohibited the publication 
of any book in Basel or any where in Germany with- 
out permission of three rabbis (Horowitz, “Die 
Frankfurter Rabbinerversammlung vom Jahre 
1603.7. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1897; appended. to 
the invitation issued by the Israel, Religionssehule). 
Paragraph 37 of the regulations of tlie Portuguese 
Talmud Torah community in Amsterdam reads: 
“No Jew shall print hooks in Amsterdam in a for- 
cign or in the Hebrew language without permission 
of the * Mahamad,’ under penalty of the confisca- 
tion of the books” (Castro, * De Synagoge der Port, 
Israel. Gemeente te Amsterdam,” appendix B, p. 40, 
The Hague, 1875). The manuscript, in Spanish, of 
these regulations is in the Rosenthal Library, Am- 
sterdam, In. the same way, several governments— 
for instance, in the ease of books printed in Prague 
—decreed that the rabbinate of the country should 
he responsible through its Approbation for every 
Hebrew book published (Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart. 
Rey.” x. 384). 

That the enemies of the Jews did not approve of 
the right to vive or withhold hsskamot thus con- 
ferred upon the rabbis and presidents of the congre- 
gations appears from the following passage in 
Schudt (*Jüd. Merkwürdigkeiten," iv, 206): “More 
harmful yet and more evi! is it that the Jewish 
rabbis and presidents of their communities not only 
censor and approve the books printed or published 
for or by them, but also grant prohibitions prevent- 
ing others from printing them, and place their has- 
kamah or consent in front of the book; which cer- 
tainly isa grievous and illegal encroachment upon 
the rights of the magistrates and the privileges of 
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the sovercign.” Wagenseil in his book “ Prolegom. 
ad Tela Ignea Satani,” p. 26, styles it sheer impu- 
dence on their part, and says, "It isan intolerable 
and shameful crime,” attempting to show its un- 
reasonableness, and the injury it works to the au- 

thorities, in most emphatic words. 
In spite of all these regulations, the custom of 
asking for approbations from rabbis and congrega- 
tional authorities did not at first. se- 


Not cure much foothold among Jews, es- 
Welcomed pecially among the Jews of Italy. 
by the Regarded as a Christian custom, it 
Jews. was never welcomed. Thus, in spite 


of the solemn Ferrara resolutions, 
Shem-Tob b. Shem-Tob’s “Sefer ha-Emunot”, ap- 
peared in Ferrara itself in 1557 without any Appro- 
bation, and the editio princeps of Menahem = Zion 
ben Meir's commentary on the Pentateuch was pub- 
lished in 1559 by Vicenti Conti in Cremona, also 
without the requisite haskamah. But in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, owing to the excite- 
ment and tension Induced by the appearance of the 
false Messiah, Shabbethai Zebi, there began to be 
quite a lively demand for approbations: and in the 
eighteenth century, with the exception of a few 
prayer-books and Judivo-German productions, there 
was scarcely a work published without a rabbin- 
icalhaskamah. Faithful Jews would not read a book 
which lacked one, The fact that Moses Mendels- 
sohn dared to publish his translation of the Penta- 
teuch without a rabbinical Approbation appears to 
have been one of the reasons for its proscription by 
the rabbis in many places, and for its being pub- 
liely burned, as at Posen (Mendelssohn, * Schriften.” 
vi, 447), 

The examination of books submitted for Approba- 
tion was often a very superficial one. The bitter 
results of such carelessness are shown by the his- 
tory of that sly rascal, Havyun (see Griitz, " Gesch. 
der Juden," x. 315, and. Kaufmann, in * Rev. Et. 
Juives," xxxvi. 256). Cautious rabbis, who looked 


-with disfavor upon the popular mania for writing, 


avoided, as far as possible, issuing these licenses for 
new works. Thus in Poland the rabbis of “The 
Four Lands" agreed to grant them formally and 
only in exceptional cases, instead of giving them, 
as had hitherto been the case, at their casual meet- 
ings at fairs and annual markets, where large num- 
bers of Jews came together (compare Steinschnei- 
der, in Ersch and Gruber, Ze. p. 31; and Dembitzer. 
“Abhandlung über die Synode der Vier Länder in 
Polen und Lithauen,* Cracow, 1891; London. * Abie 
Aikkaron,” in 7 Ha-Modia^ la-Hodashim ”). 

Since approbations were frequently sought by 
traveling scholars, who depended for their liveli- 
hood upon the publication of their works, many a 


book is found to contain ten, twelve, and even more | 


approbations by the various rabbis whom the author 
visited upon his travels. These haska- 

Of mot. therefore, afford valuable contri- 
Historical 
Value. gregations and of particular rabbis. 
Many names of rabbis and presidents 
of the seventeenth century may be said to emerge 
from obscurity mainly through these printed appro- 
bations. Moritz Pinner was the first (Berlin, 1861) 


tutions to the history of Jewish con- 
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to register the names of signers of haskamot in his 


uncompleted catalogue of 229 manuscripts and pub- | 


ications. Zuckermann. followed. Pinner with his 
catalogue of the Seminary Library in. Breslau (Bres- 
lau. 1870), giving the abodes as well as the names 
of sieners. Meyer Roest, in his catalogue of the 
Rosenthal Library, sets down not only the names 
and abodes, but also the Hebrew day, month, and 
vear of issue of the approbations, thus contributing 
a real service to Jewish literature. It isa pity that 
Samuel Wiener in his description of the Friedland 
Library, felt compelled to limit himself and did 
not follow Roest’s example entirely. An index to 
approbations, which would be of great service to 
Jewish scholars, can he successfully. accomplished 
only by the extension in this direction of Wiener's 
ntalogue, 
SPECIMEN OF à HASKAMAH (PERMIT GF THE RABBIS). 


Whereas, there have appeared before us the wise. the perfect 
one, ete, Isaac Gershon, and his worthy associate, Menahem 
Jacob Ashkenazi, and have testified that they have gone to much 
labor and trouble, have expended great sums, and have spared 
no expense, all in order that they may bring to light, 1n as beau- 
tiful and excellent an edition as possible, the secrets of a work 
of great worth, through which the public good wil be advanced, 
viz.. the book called “sefer Bedek ha-Bayit.” by that sage, that 
Wonder of his generation, our master and teacher, Joseph Caro 
Of blessed memory ; l 

And whereas, the work is to be completed. as a service to 
God, with the utmost beauty and perfection: 

And Whereas, they fear lest they sow and another reap, do- 
ing all their work in vain, and lest they make all their expen- 
ditures only “te leave to others their wealth “ $ 

Therefore they have sought and have been granted aid from 
the city through the uttering of a ban. and the publishing of a 
radbbinie notiee to the effect that no injury or harm shall come 
to them through any man. 

And Whereas, permission has likewise been granted them by 
the nobles, the Cattaveri (may tüeir majesties be exalted !), that 
their desire and wish should be futtlled : 

Now, therefore, We decree. under threat of excommunication, 
ban, and anathema through all the curses written in the Bible, 
that no Israelite. man or woman, great or small. be he Who he 
may, shall purpose to publish this work, or to aid any one else 
in publishing it, in this or any other city within ten years, ex- 
cept it be by the will and permission of the associates above 
mentioned : 

And let it be likewise understood that by this decree no Is- 
raelite is allowed to receive any copy of tne book mentioned 
from any man, Jew or Christian, be he who he may, through 
any manner of deceit, triekery, or deception, but only from the 
above-mentioned Menahem Jacob Ashkenazi. For thus it is 
desired by the scholar, ete., mentioned above, that all copies of 
the above-mentioned book shall be published and sold by Mena- 
hem Jacob. 

Upon any one who may transgress against this our decree— 
may there come against him * serpents for whose bite there is 
no charm,” and may he be infected " with the bitter venom of 
üsps "i may God not grant peace to him. ete. 

Bat he that obeys -may he dwell in safety and peace Hke the 
green olive-tree and rest at night under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty; may all that he attempts prosper; may the early rain 
Shower with blessings his people and the sheep of his pasture. 

“ And ye who have clung to the Lord your God are all of you 
alive this day." 

Thus sayeth ZION SARPHATI, 
and thus sayeth LEB SARVIL, 
BARUCH BEN SAMUEL, 

On the 17th day of Nisan, 1600, I published this ban, by com- 
mand of the associates mentioned above, in every synagogue in 
the comniunity of Venice. 

/ ELIEZER LEVI, 
Beadle of the Community. 


G. J. M. H. 


APT (px): A small town, not far from Avignon, 
in the department of Vaucluse, France. In the 
Middle Ages it was inhabited by Jews, who had a 


TOTUM — À— ———— M — 


Separate quarter assigned to them. About the end 
of the thirteenth century the poet Isaac REN ABRA- 
HAM Gonrnr visited Apt and wrote afterward a 
poem in honor of its Jewish community; which had 
given him a very hearty welcome. In the responsa 
of Solomon ben Adret several Jews of Apt are men- 
tioned. In the Bodleian manuscript. No. 2550 there 
is found a correspondence with a certain. R. Samuel 
ben Mordecai (Neubauer, in "Rev. Et. Juives.” 
xii. 87). In the British Museum manuscript, add. 
22.089. there occurs a letter signed by Massif Jacob | 
of Lunel, Durant del Portal; Nathan Vidal Bedersi, 
Meir ben Abba Mari, and * ux, some of the other 
members of the community of Apt.” A Don Massif 
Jacob is signatory to another responsum, dated 1340. 

A pt being a monosyllabie word, the common noun 
"y ("town ") was sometimes prefixed to it, thus 
forming the compound word nay (* Aptville ”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 37. G 

APTROD, DAVID. Sece ABTERODE. 

APULIA: A district of southern Italy, the lim- 
its of which have varied. It is usually regarded as 
the region bounded by the Frentani on the north, 
Samnium on the west. Calabria and Lucania on the 
south, and the Adriatic on the cast. Apulia is now 
one of the poorest provinces of Italy, but in the 
Middle Ages, by reason of its several exceilent sea- 
ports, it was of considerable commercial importance. 
This probably accounts for its carly attractiveness 
to Jewish immigrants; for in northern Italy com. 
merce had been monopolized by a number of native 
Christian families, It isimpossible to determine the 
exact date of the settlement of Jews in Apulia, 
though it must have been early. In Pozzuoli, in 
the neighboring province of Naples, which was the 
chief Italian seaport for Oriental commerce, there 
were Jewish inhabitants about the year 4 n.c., di- 
rectly after the death of Herod (Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xvii. 12,81; “B. J.” ii. 7, 8). For such an early 
arrival of Jews in other parts of southern Italy all 
positive proof is lacking. On the death of Theo- 
dosius J., and the division of the Roman empire, in 
the year 395, Apulia was allotted to Honorius, the 
emperor of the West. In his days the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Apulia and its adjunct Calabria must 
already have been considerable, for he abolished 

in those provinces the curial freedom 

Early of the Jews and interdicted the ex- 

Settlement portation of the patriarchal taxes; and, 

of Jews. besides this, he complained in one of 

his edicts (of the year 398) that in nu- 

merous cities of Apulia and Calabria the communal 

offices could not be regularly filled, because of the 

refusal of the Jewish population to accept them— 

an attitude toward government appointments char- 
acteristic of the medieval Jews. 

The catacombs of Venosa, in Apulia, the birth- 
place of Horace, have yielded to recent excavators 
a great deal of epigraphic material, consisting of 
inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, dating, 
according to the conclusions of Mommsen, from the 
sixth century. Seven Hebrew cpitaphs of the ninth 
century, likewise, have been unearthed at Venosa, 
and their contents indicate the existence of a flour- 


Apulia 
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ishing communal life among the contemporary Jews 


of Apulia, seeing that in one of them a certain R. 
Nathan b. Ephraim is eulogized as "an honored 
man, master of wisdom, chief of an academy, and 
leader of his generation ” (Ascoli, 7 Tserizione,” p. 71). 
The commencement of the settlement of Jews in 
Apulia is surrounded by legends. Yosippon, for 
example, traces them back to the five thousand cap- 
tives transplanted by Titus from Palestine to. Ta- 
ranto, Otranto, and similar places. The most im- 
portant contribution, however, to the early annals 
of the. Apulian Jews has been obtained in recent 
years from the inique “Chronicle ” of AHIMAAZ BEN 
Parmer. The attention of Ahimaaz, as regards 
Apulia, was almost entirely confined to the commu- 
nity of Oria, to which his family had belonged, and 
the members of which he also regarded as the de- 
scendants of the captives of Titus. It 


s Chron- was in Oria that the patriarch of the 
icle” of family, Amittai, became known about 
Ahimaaz. the middle of the ninth century, both 


as scholar and liturgical poet. In the 
age of his two sons, SHEPHATIAH and HANANEEL, 
the former of whom became particularly distin- 
guished for his Hierary and communal activity, there 
appeared on the scene of Italian Jewish life the fig- 
ure of AARON THE Bapytonxtax, Under his intlu- 
ence the academics of Oria are alleged to have 
sprouted forth in unprecedented vitality, and the 
various branches of Jewish law and life to have 
burst into new activity, 

Eastern. scholars probably were in the habit of 
Visiting the Hourishing communities of the Occident 
for the purpose of transplanting thither the tradi- 
tions of scholarship and religion. Such a scholar is 
reported by Ahimaaz to have come to Venosa. He 
made it his practise to deliver publie lectures every 
Sabbath, basing his expositions on the Midrashic 
interpretations. of the weekly Scriptural sections. 
His lectures were given in Hebrew probably, as the 
services of an interpreter were needed to render them 
intelligible to the audience, 

Poctic and thaumaturgie talents were the favorite 
attributes bestowed by tradition on the Jews of 
medieval Apulia. Both are ascribed 
by Ahimaaz in a great measure to 
R. Shephatiah b. Amittai; whom ill- 

and informed commentators had regarded 

Poetry. as one of the captives of Titus and 

one of the authors of * We-hu Rahum,” 
à liturgie piece, but who probably flourished in the 
second half of the ninth century in Oria. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Aliimaaz, it was Shephatiah’s 
argumentative ability and miracle-workinsgz power 
that had saved the Jews of Oria from a serious re- 
ligious persecution. 

Synchronously with this persecution oceurred a 
disastrous Arabian invasion of Calabria and Apulia. 
In the year 872 Saudan, an Arabian conqueror, en- 
tered Bari, where he usurped the government and 
estebliched 9 court. iz which as legend has dH. Apron 
the Babylonian was accorded boundless honors as 
counsclor and oracle just. prior to his departure for 
the East. From Bari, Saudan advanced upon Oria, 
to which he made the proposal of a siegeless settle- 


ment on condition of a certain voluntary tribute 


Thau- 


mwm henes e 
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from the population.. Here, again, Shephatiah, 
whom legend presents as the disciple of the won- 
drous Aaron, ard who probably was familiar with 
the Arabie language. was delegated to negotiate 
with the invader. The Saracen terror, however, 
was frustrated by the confederacy of the emperor 
Basil I. with Louis IH., the emperor of Germany. 

That the conversion of the Jews was a prevalent 
ambition in Apulia in that age, is inferred, further, 
from what Ahimaaz records regarding Hananeel, 
the younger brother of Shephatiah. He says that 
Hananee], too, was a noted miracle-worker and litur- 
gical poct: that the archbishop of Oria summoned 
him to. his palace on one occasion, and forced him 
into a religious dispute, in the course of which the 
archbishop impeached the correctness of the Jewish 
calendar with a view of inducing him to accept 
Christianity. 

Astrology, also, was cultivated in Apulia. Pal- 
tiel, the son of Cassia—the great-granddanghtcr of 

Hananecl b. Amittai—owing to his dis- 
Astrology. tinction in astrology, became the inti- 

mate friend and counselor of the calif 
Abu Tamim Maad (called Muizz lidin- Allah or AI- 
muizz), the conqueror of Egypt and builder of Cairo. 
The friendship between the two; according to Ahi- 
maaz, had begun in Italy on the occasion of one of 
the Apulian invasions led by Almuizz when Oria 
was besieged and taken. Thisemigrant from Apulia 
had certainly achieved communal distinction among 
the Jews of Egyptin the second half of the tenth 
century, since the title of * Naggid ” is mentioned in 
connection with his name. 

A cousin of Paltiel, Samuel b. Hananecl (died 
1608), settled in Capua, where both he and his son 
Paltiel (988-1043) attained prominence as communal 
benefactors and leaders. Tt was Ahimaaz, the son 
of the latter, born in 1017, who not only returned to 
the ancestral dwelling-place in Oria, but also left a 
number of liturgie pieces, and rescued from oblivion 
the memory of his ancestors, His * Chronicle? 
mentioned above, being one of the very few literary 
monuments of that period, is of assistance in form- 
ing an idea of the literary fashions and influences of 
his age, Of course, the influence of the Apulian 
vernacular shows itself in many peculiarities of ex- 
pression characteristic of the * Chronicle." 

Even prior to the discovery of the “Chronicle” of 
Ahimaaz, however, Apulia had the distinction of 
being considered the birthplace of the first Jewish 
scholar in Europe whose name had been inscribed 
in the history of literature, SHABBETHAT DoNNoLo. 
This noted physician and astronomer was born at 
Oria, in the district of Otranto, in the vear 913, 
When he was twelve years old (925) an army of 
Fatimite Mohammedans, ded by Ja'far ibn Ubaid, 
again invaded Calabria and Apulia, on which occa- 
sion, according fo Donnolo's autoblographic note, 
the city of Oria was sacked, “ten wise and pious 

rabbis,” whose names are given. and 

Shabbethai numerous other Jews, were killed, 
Donnolo. while a multitude of survivors, in- 
cluding himself. were taken. captive. 

One of the victims was Hasadiah b. Hananeel, 
nephew of Shephatiah b. Amittai, to whom Donnolo 
refers as a relation of his grandfather (^ Hakmoni,” 
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ed. Castelli, Hebr. part, p. 3). Several details of 
Donnolo's life throw light on the condition of Jew- 
ish culture in his time and country. Donnolo, for 
example, like his contemporary Paltiel, had become 
a devotee of astrology; but in all the surrounding 
provinces not a single Jewish scholar could be 
found able to interpret the astrological writings 
which avowedly had. been. copied by him from an- 
cient Jewish works. It is interesting. however, to 
note that Donnolo had no hesitaney in seeking the 
instruction of Christian masters in matters of which 
the Jews were ignorant. This circumstance attests 
the carly origin of that intimacy of relations for 
Which Jewish and Christian scholars have been noted 
in Italy. and their frequent interchange of thought. 
onnolo, besides, being private physician to the 
viceroy of southern Italy, was intimately acquainted 
with Nilus the Younger, the abbot of Rossana and 
Grotta Ferrata, to whom, on a certain occasion, he 
appears to have introduced another Jewish scholar. 
The latter attempted to draw the abbot into a relig- 
ious controversy, which was, however. 


In- adroitly evaded by him. It is one of 
tellectual the first discussions of this character 

" Relations recorded in the European history of 
with the Jews; and its significance lies in 


Christians. the aggressive part taken in it by the 

Jew, in contradistinction to the one 
into which, as stated above, Hananeel had been 
forced. Donnolo's allegorical method of exegesis 
adopted in his commentary on the mystic “Sefer 
Yezirah “(Book of Creation), as well as his knowl- 
edge of. the Greek langnage displayed in it, also tes- 
tifies to his intercourse with Christian scholars, 
among whom allegorism was highly popular, and 
whose spoken language, according to Mommsen, 
was very closely related to the Greek. 

That there was an abundance of Jewish scholars 
in Apulia toward the end of the tenth century (ac- 
cording to Griitz, but in TSD according to Ibn Daud) 
is learned, furthermore, from a well-known legend 
alluding to that age. Four rabbis, as stated by Ibn 
Daud (“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” ed. Neubauer, in “ Me- 
dieval Jew. Chronicles,” i, 67 et 80g.), Were on a Sea- 


voyage from Dari to Sebasteia, when their ship was: 


overtaken by an Andalusian pirate (the admiral Ibn 
Romahis), and the scholars were made captive, the 
latter being in the end sold in several cities of Africa 
and Spain, where cach rabbi ultimately became the 
founder of a ‘Talmudic academy, The real origin 
and purpose of these traveling rabbis have been vari- 
ously interpreted, but the historicity of the incident 
narrated by Ibn Daud can scarcely be doubted. The 
legend points distinctly to the fact. that toward the 
end of the tenth (v) century certain rabbis emigrated 
from southern Italy and established schools in vari- 
ous Jewish communities in Africa and Spain (com- 

pare JIUSHIEL n. ELHANAN). l 
Bari was particularly popular as a center of Jew- 
ish learning, as is witnessed by the fact. that in the 
eleventh century, R. Nathan b. Jehiel, 


Centers of the author of the “*Aruk,” made a 
Learning. Pilgrimage thitherto hear the lectures 


| of R. Moses. Kalfo (compare Kohut, 
* Aruch Completum,” Introduction, p. 15), and that 
in the twelfth century the religious authority of the 


Apulian rabbis had been so firmly established even . 
abroad, that in France the proverb came into vogue, 

in allusion to Isa. ii. 3: “Out of Bari gorth forth the 

law, and the word of God from Otranto? (Jacob 

Tam, “Sefer ha- Yashar,” 744). Benjamin of Tudela, 

who in the latter part of the same century traveled 

through Apulia, found flourishing Jewish commu- 
nities throughout the provinee, Trani possessing 200, 

Taranto 300, and Otranto 500 Jewish families, while 

in the port of Brindisi ten Jews were engaged in the 

trade of dyeing. 

During the renaissance of Talmudic learning in 
the thirteenth eentury, Apulia still had the good 
fortune of bringing forth? one of the most noted 
Jewish savants of the age, in the person of R. Isarn 
n. Marr DI TRANI, who not only became one of the 
most proliric and weighty rabbis of the Middle Ages, 
but also maintained the Italian tradition of friendly 
intercourse With Christian scholars, in favor of whose 
astronomic learning he at times even made bold to 
discard traditional rabbinic views. Di Trani's fam- 
ily produced several other noted men, among whom 
Isaiah's grandson and namesake attained to consid- 
erable distinction. MOSES pi TRANT, in the sixteenth 
century, was one of the most distinguished disciples 
of JACOB BERAR. 

Fra Giordano da Rivalto, in one of his sermons 
preached in the year 1304, alludes to a general con- 
version of Apulian Jews that, it was alleged, had 
taken place about. the year 1290, in consequence of 
a ritual murder with the commission of which they 
had been charged. The king, Charles I. (1284-1309), 
is alleged to have left them the choice between bap- 

tism and death, whereupon, it is said, 


Alleged abont cight thousand embraced Chris. 
Wholesale tianity, while the rest fled from the 
Con- country. The proportion of truth in 
version. this statement is not ascertainable, 


Güdemann denies the assertion alto- 
gether on the ground of the friendly disposition 
toward the Jews manifested by Charles I., though 
he admits that, in the year 1302, certain property 
in Trani that had formerly been used as a Jewish 
cemetery was usurped by the Dominican Order, and 
that about that time several Jewish synagogues in 
the same city were converted into churches, Cer- 
tain, however, it is that in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries there were Jewish inhabitants in 
Trani as well as in the rest of Apulia; wherefore 
Giordano's statement concerning their wholesale 
apostasy or emigration must be regarded at. least as 
exaggerated, unless, indeed, under improved circum- 
stances, a return of the Jews had occurred. 

In the sermons of another preacher from southern 
Italy, Roberto da Lecce, who flourished in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, there are allusions 
to friendly relations between Jews and Christians, 
That Apulia, however, had zradually lost its prom- 
inence as a center of Jewish learning. can not be 
gainsaid. Inthe early part of the sixteenth century, 
for example, there was in Constantinople a whole 
congregation consisting of Apulian immigrants, 
who exhibited, however, little of the Italian enlight- 
enment, in that they were the leaders in an abortive 
attempt to exclude the children of the Karaites 
from the Rabbinite schools, and to build up a wall 


Aqueducts in Palestine 
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of separation between the two Jewish sects—a stroke 

of fanaticism thwarted by R. Etras Miziaainr (com- 

pare Iran). 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Ahimaaz, Sefer Y uliasin © The Book of Gen- 
enlogy 7), in Neubauer’s Medir. Jou. Chron. ài 1010 z Asooli, 
Iseriziune Tnedite di Antichi Ni poleri Giudaici dil Na- 
politano, ete; Lenormant, La Catacombe Juire de Venet. 
in Der. Et. Juires, Vi, 2035 ; Neubauer, The Barly Nettle- 
ment of He Jews in Southern aly in Jew, Quart. REC. 
Ise dv. 606 025 ; Güdemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswess nx 
und der Cultur der Judin in Halen, pp. 2. 1Gef seq Siet 
sequ, ROD et ecg Gritz. Gesch der Juden, d edu iv. Ex v. 
AR el sequo vis 238. dx. 30 ef segui Seliürers Gesch. oa €. jii. 
SP; Schechter, A Letter of thuxshiécl, in Js aw. Quart. Rev. xi. 
BB ef seq Zunz, GV. 3d ed. pp ef seg. Raufmann. Die 
Chronik dex Ahimaaz van Ort, in Monatsschritrt. Iva xL 
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AQUEDUCTS IN PALESTINE: Palestine, 
in coniradistinction to Egypt. was a land of natural 
waters rather than of irrigation (Deut. xi. 10, 11). 
amd there can be little doubt that the aqueducts, like 
the roads of the country, were constructed mainly 
by the Romans after the fall of Jerusalem. In four 
instances, however—at Tyre, Jericho, Cæsarea, and 
Jeruxilein—earlier aetieducts. seem to have been 
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Environs of Jerusalem, Showing Aqucducts Leading to the 
City. 
(After Vigourouz, * Dictionnaire de la Bible.”) 


constructed to increase and improve the water-sup- 
ply of the cities, and, in the case of Jericho, to ex- 
tend the cultivation of the palm-groves. 


OX 


Tyre is mentioned (“Travels of a Mohar”), even 
in the times of Rameses IL, as an island city to which 
water was brought in boats, Shal- 

Remains of maneser IV. (II Kings xvii. 2-5) is said 


Stone by Menander (Josephus, * Ant." ix. 14, 
Aqueduct § 2) to have cut off the water-supply 
at Tyre. of Tyre. which was brought near the 


island from the fine spring of Ras-al- 
‘Ain (Pake Tyrus), on the mainland to the south. 
The retains of an aqueduct, nearly four English 
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Track of the Siloam Aqueduct. 
(After Vigourouz, “ Dictionnaire de la Bible."") 
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miles in length, are still found leading from masonry 
reservoirs that dam up the springs to a height of 
eighty feet above sea level. Most of this work is of 
Reman masonry; but in one part of the course of the 
aqueduct there are ^ false? arches, which appear to 
represent an older structure. Similar false arches are 
found in Phenician buildings (with stones marked 
with Phenician letters) at Eryx, and this seems to in- 
dicate the existence of an aqueduct at Tyre, which 
may date from the age of the Assyrian king who 
began the siege of Samaria in the time of Ahaz of 
Judah. 

The aqueducts of Jericho are channels cut in the 
rock, and sometimes carried on rubble masonry, at 
the foot of the mountains, southward from the spring 
of Docus (‘Ain Duk) to the site of the city as it ex- 
isted in the time of Herod, near the main road from 
Jerusalem, where it reaches the Jordan plain. About 
four miles further north there is another Svstem of 
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channels, carrying water from the springs at the foot 
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of the mountains cast ward into the Jordan plain, with 
branches which appear clearly to have been intended 
for irrigation. This answers to the system men- 
tioned by Josephus ( Ant.” xvii. 13, § 1), near the 
village of Neara (the ancient Naarath, Josh. xvi. 7). 
which was constructed by Archelaus to water his 
palm-vroves, for. Eusebius (in the “ Onomasticon”) 
places Neara five Roman miles north of Jericho. 
Cæsarea, the capital of Palestine under Herod the 
Great, was built on. the seashore north of Joppa. on 
a site Which had no good water-supply. It is, there- 
fore, probable that aqueducts were 
Remains in built when the city was first founded. 
Cæsarea of The two that are still traceable have a 
Two length of about four miles to the north, 
Aqueducts. and conduct water from the spring of 
Mamas (an ancient ^ Maiuma,” or place 
of water), near the Crocodile river. They are on 
different levels; and run on arches, which appear to 
be Roman work, across the swamps near the river. 
The low-level agneduct is tunneled through the low 
sandy phts further souti, and rock-cut well-stair- 
cases lead down to the channel at intervals, These 


later Roman age, but the original rock channel is , 


probably as old as the time of Herod. 

At Jerusalem there were several aqueducts in the 
time of Herod, but perhaps the oldest was that to 
the west of the city. The “conduit of the upper 
pool, in the highway of the fuller's field " (II Kings 
xviii. 17) was the place where the Assyrians appeared 
before Jerusalem; and the camp of the Assyrians, 
according to Josephus (7 B. J.” v. 7, § 2), was to the 
northwest of Jerusalem, from which direction they 

would naturally approach, coming, as 

The Ague- they did, from the plains. An aque- 

ducts of duct led later to the tower Hippicus 

Jerusalem. on the west (Josephus, 7éd.), and still 

leads from the Birket Mamilla, outside 

the city on this side, to the great interior rock-cut pool 

now known as “Hammiim cl Batrak” (The Patri- 

arch’s Pool), which answers to the Amygdalon pool 

of Josephus (“B. J.” v. 7, $2; xi. 4) or * Pool of the 
Tower ” (Ha-Migdalon). l 


As Jerusalem was naturally deficient in water-sup- 
ply, itis probable that this Jarge reservoir dated from 


the earliest times, and was fed through the aqueduct 
that collected the rain-water from the rocky ground 
West of the town. The pool of Gihon (I Kings i. 
33, 38) rose in a cavern, partly natural, but enlarged 
artificially, on the west side of the Widron, south of 
the Temple. ^ The stream thence appears to have 
flowed at.first down the Kidron valley; and the peri- 
odical overflow (due to a natural siphon in the rock) 
was a remarkable feature of this supply. Hezekiah 
is believed to have dammed up the waters, and to 
have cutithe famous Siloam aqueduct through the 
Ophel hill, southward to the new pool of Siloam (IT 
Chron. xxxii. 30). This channel, which is nearly a 
third of a mile (1.757. feci) in length, although the 
air-line between the points of beginning and ending 
is only 1,104 feet, gives clear evidence of the Hebrew 
engineering methods of Hezekial’s age; and the 
ancient rock inscription (see SILOAM INSCRIPTION), 
on the east will of the tunnel near its mouth, gives 


. us an account of the method of excavation, Its 
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Aqueducts in Palestine 


height is very irregular, being about 16 feet at its 
southern exit, but only 3$ feet at several points in 
its interior. 

The upper cave pool had, at its farthest recess, a 
staircase cut in rock leading up within the city near 
the “ water-zate ” (Neh. iii. 26). «The tunnel was be- 


gun at the foot of these steps, and another tunnel 


was driven northward to meet it from Siloam. The 
excavators appear to have worked without. instru- 
| ments capable of Keeping the direc- 


The tion straight, or perhaps they followed 
Siloam some softer vein of the rock. They 
Tunnel- are said, in the text, to have heard the 


Aqueduct. sound of the picks of their fellows, 
and to have v orked toward cach other 
until they met, not exactly in a line. The point of 
junction is still marked by a sharp turn at right an- 
gles in the tunnel, the two channels having been 
about à yard apart—center to center of excavation. 
The tunnel is much more lofty at its mouth than 
elsewhere, and is very narrow in the middle, where 
it is now much silted up, and nearly impassable for 
a full-grown man. It was probably found that the 
lower end of the tunnel, when cut through, was not 
low enough to allow the water to flow into the pool; 
and the height of the excavation was due probably 
to subsequent. lowering of the floor at this point. 
There is only one shaft leading from the surface of 
the hill. and in another part a sort of standing-place 
is formed by a recess in the roof ; but throughout the 
greater part of the work the excavators must have 
labored on their knees, or even while lying flat. The 
whole of the work suggests very primitive methods, 
and it was probably carried ont in a hurry on account 
of the threatened Assyrian invasion. "The Siloam 
pool was outside the walls (Josephus, Ant." vii. 14, 
$5; “B. J.” v. 9, $ 4), but lay ina reentering angle, 
well within bow-shot. "The water-supply was thus 
controlled by the garrison instead. of running to waste 
in the valley. Similar cave springs, with rock stairs 
to the interior of the fortress, are found at Gibeon 
and elsewhere in Palestine, but the Siloam tunnel 
is thé most important instance known of Hebrew 
engineering. i 
Another short aqueduct, with a system of conver- 
ging channels, gathered the rain-water north of the 
city, and brought it tothe ditch of ANTONIA, and, 
through a lofty rock-cut passage, to 
Other the interior of the Temple. On the 
Aqueducts : south were two other aqueducts, which 
Solomon’s appear to have been made by Pon- 
Pools. 
“Ant.” xviii. 3, 8 2). One of them led 
from tam (‘Ain ‘Atdn), and from the three Roman 
reservoirs called “Solomon's Pools” (see Yoma 31a; 
Josephus, * Ant.” viii. 7, € 3), to the city, probably 
entering near Hippicus. The second channel ran 
Iron these reservoirs along the south slopes to the 
Temple. The direct distance was about seven Eng- 
lish miles. The water was conveyed in stone pipes 
laid in cement in parts where the channel is not rock- 
cut. The reservoirs were supplied from sprin gs thir- 
teen miles south of the city by another aqueduct; 
and the windings along the hillsides give a total 
length of forty-one miles from the head spring, ‘Ain 
Kuci-Ziba. 


tius Pilate. the procurator (Josephus, - 


^, 


Aquila 


These instances will suffice to show that, although 
the art of building aqueducts was introduced into 
Palestine by the Romans chiefly, yet the rock. tun- 
nels, providing water for cities, were, in some cases, 
constructed in the time of the Hebrew kings. 
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AQUILA (Arihu, po 539): Translator of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek. He was 
by birth a Gentile from Pontus, and is said by Epi- 
phanius to have been a connection by marriage of the 
emperor Hadrian and to have been appointed by him 
about the vear 128 to an office concerned with the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem as “Elia Capitolina.” At 
some unknown age he joined the Christians, but after- 
ward left them and became a proselyte to Judaism. 
According to Jerome he was a disciple of Rabbj 
Akiba. The Talmud states that he finished his trans- 
lations under the influence of R. Akiba and that his 
other teachers were Eliezer ben Hyreanusand Joshua 
ben Hananiah. It is certain, however, that Aquila’s 
translation had appeared before the publication of 
Ireneus * Adversus Ireses ? ; de., before 177. 

The work seems to have been entirely successful 
as regards the purpose for which it was intended 
(Jerome speaks of a second edition which embodied 
corrections by the author), and it was read by the 
Greck-speaking Jews even in the time of Justinian 
(Novella, 346). Tt was used intelligently and respect- 
fully by great Christian scholars like Origen and Je- 
rome, while controversialists of less merit and learn- 
ing, such as the author of the * Dialogue of ‘Timothy 
and Aquila” (published in 1898 by F.C. Conybeare), 
found it worth their while to accuse Aquila of anti- 
Christian bias, and to remind their Jewish adversaries 
of the superior antiquity of the Septuagint. But no 
manuscript until quite recently was known to have 
survived, and our acquaintance with the work came 
from the scattered fragments of Origen's “ Hexapla.” 
The reason of this is to be found in the Mohammedan 
conquests; the need of a Greck version for Jews dis- 

"appeared when Greek ceased to be the lingua franca 
of Egypt and the Levant. 

The * Hexapla "—a colossal undertaking compiled 
by Origen (died about 254) with the object of cor- 

recting the text of the Septuagint — 
Fragments consisted of the Hebrew text of the 


inthe Old Testament, the Hebrew text in 
““Hex- Greek letters, the Septuagint itself as 
apla.” revised by Origen, and the Greek ver- 


sions of Aquila, Symmachus, and The- 
odotion, all arranged in six parallel columns. With 
the exception of two recently discovered fragments 
of the Psalms, one coming from Milan, the other 
from Cairo,* the “ Hexapla® itself-is no longer ex- 
tant, but a considerable number of extracts, Inclu- 


*The Milan fragments. discovered. by Dr. Mercati, are de- 
scribed by Ceriani in = Rendiconti del Real Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Letteratura, 1886, series ii, vol. xxix. The Cairo frag- 
ment (how ai Cambridge was edited by Charles Taylor in 190], 
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ding many readings from Aquila, are preserved in - 


the form of marginal notes to certain manuscripts of 
the Septuagint. These have been carefully collected 
and edited in Field's great work (* Origenis Hexa- 
plorum quic Supersunt,” Oxford, 1875), which still 
remains the chief source of information about 
Aquila’s version. 

Contrary to expectation, the readings of Aquila de- 
rived from the * Hexapla? can now be supplemented 
hy fragmentary manuscripts of the translation itself, 
These were discovered in 1897, partly by F. C. Bur- 
kitt, among the mass-of loose documents brought to 
Cambridge from the geniza of the Old Synagogue 
at Cairo through the enterprise of Dr. S. Schechter 
and Dr. C. Taylor, master of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Three of the six leaves already found came 
froma codex of Kings (Ze. they probably formed part 
of a codex of the Former Prophets), and three came 
froma codex of the Psalms. The portions preserved 
are I Kings xx. 7-17; H Kings xxiii. 11-27 (edited 
by F. C. Burkitt, 1897); Ps. xc. 17, ciii. 17 with some 
breaks (edited by Taylor, 1900). The numbering is 
that of the Hebrew Bible, not the Greek. The frag- 
ments do not bear the name of the translator, but the 
style of Aquila is too peculiar to be mistaken. The 
handwriting is a Greek uncial of the sixth century. 
Dr. Schechter assigns the later Hebrew writin gtothe 
eleventh century. All six leaves are palim psests, and 
in places are somewhat difficult to decipher. 

The special value of the Cairo manuscripts is that 
they permit a more just conception of the general 
effect of Aquila's version, where it agrees with the 
Septuagint as well as where it differs, It is now pos- 
sible to study the rules of syntax followed by Aquila 
with far greater precision than before, At the same 
time the general result has been to confirm what the 
best authorities had already reported, 

The main feature of Aquila’s version is its excess- 
ive literalness. His chief aim was to render the He- 
brew into Greek word for word, without any regard 
for Greck idiom, The same Greek word is regularly 
used for the same Hebrew, however incon gruous the 
effect. Thus «ai stands for 3 in allits varied signifi- 
cations; and, as «añe is used for D3. wherever 53 


(i.e. “and also”) occurs, Aquila has xo? xaiye. Simi- 
larly the preposition pN means “ with,” and is trans- 


lated by Aquila cf», Now NN is also 

Character used before the ol j jectof the verb when 
of Aquila’s the object is defined, an idiom rendered 
Version. by Aquila, where possible, by the Greek 
article, so that. ĉc Hi uaprev tov "Topaya 

stands for been DW w'Onn^rwWN But this ean not 
be done where the Hebrew article and ms stand to- 
gether, or where the object is a detached pronoun. 
Aquila foitows here Nahum of Gimzo and R. Akiba, 
Who insisted on the importance of particles, especially 
nsx. In such cases he translates this NN also by oiv; 
€.f., Kat avónToC Ov ovra oiv Tait corresponds to 
NN nS pp Nd S995) (Ps. xcii. 7). Apparently civ is 
here meant for an adverb having the force of * there- 
with." or some such meaning, as it does not affect 
the case of the word that follows. Thus Aquila has 
'Er s&óaZ2aío £ziorv 6 eùe oiv Tov ol'pavóv Kal oby tip "n 
(Gen. i. 1), but aftera verb that naturaliy governs the 
dative one finds «ai évereizaro ò Baci2eic oiv marri io 
^ao (II Kings xxiii. 21). Other characteristic exam- 
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ples of Aquila's methods are 76 2£jem for 35w65, and 
tiç zpó6uza for Dyab (Ps. cii. 26).* 

The general effect of this pedantry may be seen 
from the following specimen (11 Kings xxiii. 25): 


Musorrtic. Tert. ^ Aquila. 
( kai óuoroc ATTA ovk yer 
G ya ` | msa Eu ere DU. z B © ET A 
Ve 1 32D TI Ro D { u$ Sposwzor avzov aciei 


qu es DA h 2 
Se! ae { OÇ 65107 peEY er Tpog 3333 
| €v zuon Kapdia avzov 
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kal £r aon Vv yi) attor Kai 
e ee an j L4 . . 1 2 * - 
Two 552 WE) 522) | év zaan Gondpórgyzid atron 


mee nmn b55— Kara zarra rouov Moc 
- - óopeh, ark aptar 
syns op xd piney) ioe ERE 
In both the Cairo manuscripts the Tetragramma- 
ton is not translated, but is transcribed in letters sim- 
ilar to those used in the Siloam inscription and on 
Jewish coins.f "This quite unexpected feature is in 
full accord with the ex press statement of Origen, who 
says in his comments on Ps. ii. 2 (Benedictine ed; 
ii. 539 = Lommatzsch, xi. 36): “There is a certain 
word of four letters which is not pronounced by them 
[the Jews]. which also was written on the gold breast- 
plate of the high priest; but it is read as Adonat, not 
as itis really written in the four letters. while among 
Greeks it is pronounced. Kiproc [the Lord]. And in 
the more accurate copies this Name stands written 
in Hebrew characters—not the modern Hebrew, but 
the ancient." There can he little doubt that by “the 
more accurate copies” Origen here refers to manu- 
scripts of Aquila's translation. 
It would he a mistake to put down the harshness of 
Aquila’s translation to ignorance of Greek. He re- 
sorted to mere transliteration less than 
Literal any other ancient translator, and had 
Trans- = command of a large Greek vocabulary. 
mitter. Field (introduction, xxiii. ef seq.) has 
collected a number of expressions that 
show Aquila’s acquaintance with Homer and Herod- 
otus. It was no doubt from classical Greek litera- 
ture that. Aquila borrowed the use of the enclitic de 
to express the toneless 53 of locality; for instance, 
vórovóe for 333^ (Gen. xii. 9), 'Qóripóe. for WDE 
(I Kings xxii. 49)... The depth of his Hebrew knowl- 
edge is more open to question, if judged by modern 


Standards. But it is the special merit of Aquila’s 


renderings that they represent with great fidelity 
the state of Hebrew learning in his own day. “Aquila 
in a sense was not. the sole and independent. author 
of his version, its uncompromising literalism being 
the necessary outcome of his Jewish teacher’s SVS- 
tem of exegesis” (C. Taylor, in Burkitt's “ Frag- 
ments of Aquila,” p. vi.). 

Mustrations of Aquila’s dependence on iJewish tradition are 
to be found in the Keri readings adopted by him: €.(., WN 
for 333, Gen. xxx. 11, and the euphemism in Isa. xxxvi. 12. The 


scrupulous exactness with which Aquila translates the particles 
is to be explained by his having been a dis'iple of Akiba, whose 


* It will be noted that Aquila uses the Greek artícle somewHat 
freely to express ^ in cases whore eis can not stand. 

t A derivative of odddpa, '* much," the regular rendering of 
the adverb ?N2, — l 

+ See plate, left-hand column, three lines from hottom. It 
Will be noticed that the same corrupt forin is used both for yod 
and for waa, just as in the Hexaplar form ONH, i.e., Vn writ- 
ten in the square character. 
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methods of exegesis was to lay great stress upon the meanings 
hidden in the lesser parts of speech. Instances are os catevarre 
avzov for 232, Gen. ii. 15; and awd éyxatuy gov for 1392, Deut. 
iv.3. This scripulosity may be contrasted with the Targumic 
freedom of Aquila's ?rAgerevcaró uor for UDN, Jer. li. 34, where 
the metaphor that Nebuchadnezzar bad * eaten " Jerusalem has 
been turned into prose. : 

Aquila as a Witness: 1. Consonantal Tert.—The 
extreme literalness of Aquila’s methods enables 
the reader to restore with confidence the Hebrew 
from which he translated. There are a few in- 
stances where he preserves old readings found also 
in the Septuagint: eg., DAN for DN (Symma- 
chus and Masoretic Text) in Ezek. xxvii. 16, and 
“a for ya (Masoretie Text) in Zeph. Jii. 18. But 
as a rule he supports the ordinary Masoretic Text; 
€.g.. 4 7poo3ó2vor oréuata in I Sam. xiii. 21 implies 
DX) AWS as in the Masoretic Text, and Kartóépezo 
Kal üpua Kai izzog in Ps. Ixxvi. 7 agrees with the 
Masoretic Text against the better r ading 31533) 
DID "3259 attested by the Septuagint. The numera- 
tion of the Psalms agrees with the Hebrew against 
the Greek; in this article, therefore, Aquila is uni- 
formly quoted by the Hebrew reckonings. 

2. Aquila represents a period in Jewish exegesis 
anterior to the Masoretic vocalization. Here priority 

in time does not invariably mean su- 
Vocaliza- periority of reading: where it is a ques- 
tion and tion of knowledge of Hebrew rather 
Interpreta- than of purity of transmitted text, the 
tion. -©  laterseholarsoften do better than their 
| predecessors. Thus Aquila can hardly 
have been right in connecting p pn" in Hab. i. 10 
with «Aéoc, or in taking ym in II Kings xxiii. 12 
as the Hiphil of m (^to run") Aquila also has an 
unfortunate habit of dividing rare Hebrew words 
into their real or imagined component parts; e.g., in 
Isa. xviii. 1 he renders Sy$y (“a rustling ”) by oxd 
aki, and in I Sam. vi. 8 for 133" of the Masoretic 
Text he has £v eoe xovpac, as if he had read yy MNI. 
On the other hand, there is much to be said for his 
division of ayows (Ex. xxxii. 25) into two words. 
NS Deb (“fora name of filth ”) is read or implied by 
the Targum, by the Peshitta, and by Symmachus, as 
well as by Aquila (compare Isa. xxviii. 8, 13; xxx. 
22). The Samaritan has wow. In Deut. xxxiii. 3 
Aquila has zip óóyua for AY wr. 

It is interesting to note that Aquila does not agree 
with the Masoretie punctuation in pointing the 
names of heathen gods (¢.g.. Mao and 3, Amos v. 
26) with the vowels of Fat? (“abomination 7), 

Aquila’s renderings of the Hebrew tenses are often 
most inadequate. It is only on grounds of imper- 
fect knowledge that the aorists can be defended in 
passages like xai ézifj2vouóc avé3y ik tie yğç xai 
ETOTIO’ Tür TO TfÓOUTOYP THC AXfvóc for 5H y INS 
ADIN D 53 NN ALT pos p in Gen. ii & 
Examples of pedantic mistranslation such as this 
suggest that Old Hebrew was very imperfectly 
understood when Akiba revived philological study 
by his allegorizing exegesis of the particles, 

The transliterations of Hebrew words into Greek 
letters are of some interest as showing the pronun- 
ciation current in Palestine about the middle of the 
second century. The most noticeable points are the 
complete disappearance of all four gutturals and the 


Aquila 
See Se a ae ee hee cee TERM E ERE 
representation of y (in the Cairo. fragment of the 
Psalms) by 7; e.g. Teor for DS- This feature reap- 
pears in the names of the Hebrew Jet- 
Translit- ters attached to the Book of Lamenta- 
erations. tions by the original scribe of * Cod. 
Vaticanus (B)}“ Tt mav be conjec- 
tured that the seribe of the Vatican MS. took them 
through the * Hexapla ? from Aquila’s version, In 
some points Aquila agrees rather with the New Tes- 
tment (han with the older forms found in the Sep- 
tuagint; ey.. for Dy m3 he has Byty7, not Barfly, 
(compare Byfara in the New Testaments In Ezek. 
NNN. Hr, where the Septuagint has Hzror zoztor, Aquila 
has Ger for NX. but Symmachus and Theodotion have 
Arr, ae 
Aquila’s translation occupied. one of the columns 
of Origen’s 7" Hexapla.” and so was accessible to 
Christian scholars. Very considerable use of it was 
made by Jerome in preparing the Latin version now 
known as the Vulgate. though (as we might expect) 
the more pedantic fesitures are dropped. in borrow- 
Ing. Thus in Ex. xxxii. 25 Jerome's propter. igno- 
indinin sordix comes from Aquila's ete évoua piov 
(niat), and for “Selah” in the Psalms his semper 
follows Aquila’s ae. | 
More important for modern scholars is the use 
made of Aquila’s version in Origen’s revision of the 
Septuagint. "The literary sources of the Latin Vul- 
gate are merely a point of Biblical archeology, but 
the recovery of the original text of 


Original the Septuagint is the great practical 
Text of task which now lies before the textual 
the Sep- critic of the Old Testament. Recent 
tuagint. investigation has made it clear that 


Origen's efforts to emend the Greek 
from the Hebrew were only too successful, and that 
every known text and recension of the Septuagint 
except the scanty fragments of the Old Latin have 
been influenced by the Hexaplar revision. One 
must learn how to detect Origen's hand and to 
collect and restore the original readings, before the 
Septuagint is in a fit state to be critically used in 
emending the Hebrew. The discussion of this sub- 
jeet belongs rather to the criticism of the * Hexapla ” 
than to a separate article on Aquila. It will suffice 
here to point out that Aquila’s version is one of the 
three sources by the aid of which the current texts 
of the Septuagint have been irregularly revised into 
conformity with a Hebrew text like that of our 
printed Bibles. For the association of the Targum 
of the Pentateuch with his name see ONKELOS, See 
also SEPTUAGINT. | 
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In Rabbinical Literature: “ Aquila the Pros- 
elyte " (835 po »y) and his work are familiar to the 
Talmudic: Midrashie literature, While “the Sev- 
enty " and. their production are almost completely 
ignored by rabbinical sources, Aquila is a favorite 
personage in Jewish tradition and legend. As his- 
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torical, the following may be considered. ^ Aquila 
the Proselyte translated. the Torah. (that is, the 
whole of Scripture; compare Blau, * Zur Einleitung 
indie Heilive Schrift.” pp. 16, 17) in the presence 
of R. Eliezer and. R. Joshua, who praised him and 
said, in the words of Ps. xlv. 3 [A. V. 2], ‘Thou art 
fairer than the children of men: grace is poured into 
thy lips: therefore God hath blessed thee forever. ” 
This contains a play upon the Hebrew word * Yafya- 
fita " (Thou art fairer) and the common designation 
of Greek as “the language of Japhet” (Yer. Meg. i. 
31e) In another place similar mention is made that 
Aquila announced his translation of the word nzan3 


in Lev. xix. 20 in the presence of R. Akiba (Yer. - 


Kid. i. 594). The parallel passage in the Babvlo- 
nian Talmud to the first-cited passage (Meg. 3a) 
shows that by "translated in the presence of? is 
to be understood. “under the guidance of "; conse- 
quently, Eliezer, Joshua, and Akiba must be re- 
garded as the three authorities by whom Aquila 
governed himself, This agrees with what Jerome 
says (in his commentary on Isa. viii. 11); viz.. that, 
according to Jewish tradition, Akiba was Aquila’s 
teacher—a statement which was also borne out by 
the fact that Aquila carefully rendered the particle 
DN every time by the Greek err, the hermeneutical 
system first closely carried out by Akiba, although 
not original with him (B. K. 414). This would place 
Aquila’s period at about 100-130, when the three 
tannaim in question tlourished. | 

This accords with the date which Epiphanius (“ De 
Ponderibus et Mensuris,” chap. xiii.-xvi. ; ed. Migne. 
ii. 209-264) gives when he places the composition of 
Aquila’s translation in the twelfth vear of Hadrian 
(129). A certain Aquila of Pontus is mentioned in 
a tannaite source (Sifra, Behar I. 1 [ed. Weiss, 10605; 
ed, Warsaw, 1020]).. And, seeing that Irenæus (l.c. iii. 
21) and Epiphanius (7.e.) agree that Aquila came from 
that place, it is quite probable that the reference is 
to the celebrated Aquila, although the usual epithet. 
“the Proselyte,” is missing. Aquila of Pontus is 
mentioned three times in the New Testament (Acts 
xvin. 2; Rom. xvi. 8; II Tim. iv. 19), which is only 
a mere coincidence, as the name ^ Aquila” was no 
doubt quite common among the Jews, and a hag- 
gadist bearing it is mentioned in Gen. R. i. 12. 
Zunz, however, identifies the latter with the Dible 
translator, Friedimann's suggestion that in the Sifra 


passage a place in the Lebanon called “Pontus” is. 
intended has been completely refuted by Rosenthal 


(* Monatsschrift,” xli. 93). 

Amore difficult question to answer is the relation- 
ship of Aquila to the * proselyte Onkelos,” of whom 
the Babylonian Talmud and the Tosefta have much 
to relate. There is, of course, no doubt that these 
names have been repeatedly interchanged. The large 

majority of modern scholars consider 
Relation to the appellation “Targum of Onkelos,” 
Onkelos. as applied to the Targum of the Pen- 


tateuch, as a confusion (originating | 


among the Babylonians) of the current Aramaie ver- 
sion (attributed by them to Onkelos) with the Greek 
one of Aquila, But it will not do simply to transfer 
everything that is narrated of Onkelos to Aquila, see- 
ing that in the Tosefta (see index to Zuckermandel's 
edition) mention is made of the relation of Onkelos 
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to Gamaliel. who (if Gamaliel H. is meant) died short- 
lv after theaccession of Hadrian, while it is particu- 
larly with the relations between the pious proselyte 


and the emperor Hadrian that the Haggadah delights. 


to deal. It is said. that the emperor once asked the 
former to prove that the world depends, as the Jews 
maintain, upon spirit. In demonstration Aquila 
caused several camels to be broucht and made then 
kneel and. rise repeatedly before the emperor. He 
then had them choked, when, of course, they could 
not rise, " How can they rise?" the emperor asked. 
“They are choked.“ = But they only need a littleair. 
a little spirit," was Aquila s reply, proving that life 
Is not material (Yer. Hag. ii, V. beginning Tia: 
Tan., Bereshit, ed. Vienna, 35). 

Concerning Aquila’s conversion to Judaism, legend 
has the following to say: Aquila was the son of 
Hadrian's sister, Always strongly inclined to Juda- 
ism, he vet feared to embrace it openly in the em- 
peror’s proximity. He, therefore, obtained permis- 
sion from his uncle to undertake commercial journeys 
abroad, not so much for the sake of protit as in order 
to sce men and countries, receiving from him the 
parting advice to invest in anything the value of 
Which was temporarily depreciated, as in all proba- 
bility it would rise again. Aquila went to Palestine, 
and devoted himself so strenuously to the study of 
the Torah that both R. Eliezerand R. Joshua noticed 
his worn appearance, and were surprised at the evi- 
dent earnestness of the questions he put tothem con- 
cerning Jewish law. On returning to Hadrian he 
confessed his zealous study of Israel's Torah and his 
adoption of the faith, surprising the emperor, how- 
ever, hy stating that this step had been taken upon 
his, the emperor's, advice. * For.” said he, “I have 
found nothing so deeply neglected and held in such 
depreciation as the Law and Israel: but both, no 
doubt, will rise again as Isaiah has predicted " (Isa. 
xlix. 7, * Kings shall sce and arise, princes also shall 
worship"). Upon ladrian's inquiry why he em- 
braced Judaism, Aquila replied that he desired very 
much tolearn the Torah, and that he could not do this 
without entering the Abrahamic covenant: just as 
no soldier could draw his pay without bearing arms, 
no one could study the Torah thoroughly without 
obeying the Jewish laws (Tun., Mishpatim, V. 
ed. Buber, with a few variations, ii. 81, 822; Ex. 
R. xxx. 12) The last point of this legend is no 
doubt directed against Christianity, which ac- 
knowledges the Law, but refuses obedience to 


it, and is of all the more interest if taken in 
connection with Christian legends concerning 


Aquila. Epiphanius, for instance, relates that 
Aquila was by birth a Greek. from Sinope in 
Pontus, and a relation (*erBepióic) of. Hadrian, who 
sent him, forty-seven years after the destruction of 
the Temple (that is 117, the year of. Hadrian's ac- 
cession) to Jerusalem to superintend the rebuilding 
of that city under the name of “ Elia Capitolina,” 
Where he became first a Christian and then a Jew 
(see AQUILA). 

A reflection of the alleged adoption of Christianity 
by Aquila, as related by Epiphanius, may be dis- 
cerned in the following legend of the Babylonian 
Talmud in reference. to the proselvte Onkelos, 
nephew of Titus on his sister's side. According to 


— ——À— — 


see Friedmann. p. 45; 


this, Onkelos called up the shade of his uncle, then 
that of the prophet Balaam, and asked their counsel 
as to whether he should becomea Jew. The former 
advised against it, as the Jews had so many laws 
and ceremonies: the latter, with characteristic spite- 
fulness, replied in the words of Scripture, * Thou 
Shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity” 
(Deut. xxiii, 2 fA. V6]. He then conjured up the 
founder of the Church, who replied, “Seek their. 
peace, seek not. their harm: he who assails them 
touches the apple of God's eye.” These words in- 
duced. him to become a Jew (Git. 56b, 57u). The 
founder of the Church (according to the Jewish 
legend) and the mother church in Jerusalem (accord- 
ing to the Christian version) were the means of 
Aquila’s becoming a Jew. 

The traces of the legend concerning Flavius. 
Clemens, current alike among Jews and Christians, 
seem to have exerted. some influence upon this 
Onkelos- Aquila tradition; but Lagarde goes so far 
as to explain Sinope in Pontus as being “ Sinuessa 
in Pontia” where Dimitilla, the wife of Flavius 
Clemens, lived in exile. Iremeus, who wrote be- 
fore 177, states that Pontus was-Aquila's home. It 
is very questionable whether the account of Aquila 
in the Clementine writings (7 Recognitiones,” vii. 82, 
33) —an imperial prince who first embraced Judaism, 
and then, after all manner of vagaries, Christianity 
—was merely a Christian form of the Aquila legend, 
although Lagarde supports the assumption. The 
following Midrash deserves notice: Aquila is. said 
to have asked R. Eliezer why, if circumcision were 
so important, it had not been included in the ‘Ten 
Commandments (Pesik. R. xxiii. 1105 ct «iq. ; Tan., 
Lek Leka, end ; ed. Vienna, 204, reads quite erroneous- 
ly "Agrippa" in place of * Aquila”), a question fre- 
quently encountered in Christian polemic literature. 
That Aquila’s conversion to Judaism was a gradual 
one appears from the question he addressed to Rabbi 
Eliezer: “Is the whole reward of a prosely te to con- 
sist in receiving food and raiment?” (see Deut. x. 
18. "Thelatterangrily answered that what had been 
sufficient for the patriarch Jacob (Gen, xxviii. 20) 
should be sufficient for Aquila. When Aquila put 
the same question to Rabbi Joshua, the latter reas- 
sured him by expounding “food and raiment” as 
meaning metaphorically “Torah and fallit." Had 
not Joshua been so gentle, the Midrash adds, Aquiía 
would have forsaken Judaism (Eccl. R. to vii, 8; Gen. 
R. Ixx. 5; Ex. R. xix. 4, abbreviated). The purport 
of this legend is to show that at the time Aquila had 
not been firmly convinced. 

His work is less familiar in Rabbinical Literature 
than his personality; for not more than a dozen. 
quotations from his translation are mentioned. The 

following are interesting. evidences of 
His Work. its veneral character, He translates 

a, the nameof God, by &zroc xai ikavée, 
" worthy and competent," a haggadic etymology (see 
Gen. R. xlvi. 3; compare Hag. 124). The Hebrew 
word 735 in Lev. xxiii. 40 he translates by fóop 
(^ water"), thus securing a resemblance to the He- 
brew original, and-at the same time supporting the 
Halakah (Yer, Sukkah iii. 53d; for parallel passages, 
Krauss, p. 153). A haggadic 
interpretation, it seems, is at the bottom of his trans- 
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lation of FWP Tin Ezek. xvi. 10 by NOP]. PNPN. 
probably corrupted from ovzaszzpnor (phylacteries). 

The Midrash expounds the words Apps qerb 
as meaning the heavenly adornments which Israel 
received from the angels it Mount Sinai, and which 
were. designed as amulets (orzaszzpror). against ull 
evils(Pesik. R. Xxx. 154«, ed. Friedmann, who gives 
many parallel passages). 

Aquila’s theology is illustrated by his transla- 
tion of aba (Dan. viii, 13) as “the inward spirit.” 
agreeing herewith partially with Polychronius, who 
also takes the word for the name of an angel (Theo- 
doretus on the passive). But that this spirit meant 
Adam, as the Midrash further interprets Aquila 


(Gen. R. xxi. 1; rightly explained by Jastrow, 


“Dictionary.” xc. 9995) is highly improbable; the 
reference is rather to Michael or Metatron. who 
stands in God's presence (compare Tan., ed. Buber, 
i. 17), like the later Hebrew pyan sw. 

Whether Greek words found in Talmud and Mid- 
rash, other than those specitically stated to have been 
introduced by Aquila, really originated with him, as 
Krauss maintains, is more than doubtful. In Pales- 
tine there was Jittle demand for a Greek. Bible, in 
Babylonia absolutely noneatall, Therefore all Greek 
expressions found in Jewish writings must have 
emanated from popular usage and not from liter- 
ary sources. See Pravivs CLEMENS; CLEMENTINE 
WRITINGS! ONKELOS; TARGUM, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Anger, De OQukelo Chaldaieo, 1845: Brüll, 
Aquila’s Bibelibersetzunggy, in Ben Chanania, vi. 233 ct NCU., 
SUM et sega Friedmann, Onkelos und -Ukylas, passim; sS. 
Krauss, tlylas, in Festsehirift zum 8S0, Geburtstage. Stein- 
schicidi rs, pp. 145-163: Azariah dei Rossi, Wear "Enayim. 
ed. Benjaeob, Xiv, 112-121 : Schürer. Geschichte des Jüdischen 
Volkes, 3d. eda diis 317-321 (the list of literature given by 


Schiirer may be supplemented from Friedmann’s book); P. de 
Lagarde, Mittheilungen, i. 36-40. 
L. G. 


AQUILINO, RAFFAELE: Italian apostate 
Who renounced his religion in 154o—eight years be- 
fore the publie burning of the Talmud in Rome 
(1553)—and who was one of those that denounced 
Hebrew books, as Steinsehneider deduces from a 
dedicatory passage in Aquilino's “Trattato Pio.” 
The historian Joseph ha-Kohen, in his "'Emek ha- 
Baka” (transl. Wiener, p. 89), Says that there were 
three of these apostates: Ananel di Foligno, Joseph 
Moro, and Solomon Romano. Joseph Moro was 
called Filippo, and Solomon Romano took the name 
of Giovanni Battista Romano Eliano. It may be con- 
Jectured that Aquilino was identical with the most 
wicked of the three, Ananel di Foligno. There 
has been ascribed to Aquilino a work (referred to 
above) entitled * Trattato Pio, nel quale si conten- 
gono Cinque Articoli pertinenti alla Fede Christiana, 
contro PHebraica Ostinazione, estratti dalle Sacro- 
sante Antiche Seritture.” "This was twice printed at 
Pesaro—in 1571 and in 1581. 

Aquilino seems also to have written a second anti- 
Jewish work, called * Magen David" (MS. Urbin. No. 
LISS in the Vatican Library), Which some have sup- 
posed to be identical with the book of Angelo Gab- 
ride Anguisciola, entitled © Della Hebraica Medag- 
lia detta Maghen David et Abraham," Pesaro, 1621. 
By a decree of the Roman Catholic Church, dated 


March 16, 1621, this book was placed in the Index. 


Steinschneider doubts the identity of the two works. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Inder Librorum Prohibitorum., p. 11. Rome, 
1:0; Wolf, Biblitheea Hebraca, iii. 9856: Gratz. Gexch. der 
Juden, dd ed. ix. Zi-235: Vogelstein und Rieger, Gexch. 
der Junia an gina. di. 186; and especially Steinsehneider, 
Letteratura. utigubiica in Lingua Italiana. in Vesxillo 
Tsraclitico, 1591. pp. Z1 et seq. 


G. G. J. 


AQUIN (called also Aquinas and Aquino), 
LOUIS-HENRI D': Writer and translator of the 
seventeenth century: son of PHILIPPE Dp'AQviN,. He 
was converted to Christianity at Aquino in the king- 
domof Naples; He left many works relating to the 
Hebrew language and literature, among which were 
a translation into Latin of the commentary on the 
Book of Esther by R. Solomon ben Isaac, with ex- 
tracts relating thereto from the Talmud and Yalkut 
(Paris, 1622), and a Latin translation of the first four 
chapters of Levi ben Gerson's commentary on the 
Book of Job (Paris, 1623). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschineider, Cat. Bodl. col. 738. 

G. S. K. 

AQUIN, PHILIPPE D’: HWebraist: bornat Car- 
pentras about 1575: died at Paris in 1650. Early in 
life he left his native town and went to Aquino, 
where he became converted t0 Christianity and 
changed his name Mordecai or Mardochée to Phi- 
lippe d'Aquin. In 1610 he went to Paris, and was 
appointed by Louis XIII. professor of the Hebrew 
language. He is mentioned among the accusers 
in the proceedings for“ the crime of Judaism," insti- 
tuted in 1617 against Concini, Marquis d' Ancre, and 
his wife Leonora Galigai, in whose houschold he 
had occupied some subordinate position (Léon Kahn, 
"Les Juifs à Paris.” p. 40). The following is a list 
of his works: (1) *Primigen:e Voces, seu. Radices 
Breves Lingwe Sancte” (Paris, 1620) (2) “Pirke 
Aboth, Sententi# Rabbinorum, Hebraice cum Latina 
Versione ” (Paris, 1620); a Hebrew-Italian edition, 
under the title *Sentenze: Parabole di Rabbini. 
Tradotti da Philippo Daquin," appeared in the 
same year in Paris (see Steinschneider, * Monats- 
schrift." Ixiii. 417), and was reprinted in Paris in 
1629. (3) “ Dissertation du Tabernacle et du Camp 
des Esraclites " (Pairis, 1623; 9d ed., 1624). 
terpretatio Arboris Cabbalistica ” (Paris, 1625). (5) 
" Behinat ‘Olam (L'Examen da Monde)" of Yedaiah 
Bedersi, Hebrew and French (Paris, 1699) (6) 
* Maarik. ha-Ma‘areket, Dictionarium Hebraicum, 
Chaldaicum, Talmudico-Rabbinicum ” (Paris, 1629). 
©)“ Kina, Lacrime in Obitum Cardinalis de Berulli,” 
Hebrew and Latin (Paris, 1629). (8) “nye 3^, Vete- 
rum Rabhinoriin in exponendo Pentateucho Modi 
tredecim ” (Paris, 1620). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz. Z. G. p. 448; Léon Kahn, as above; Stein- 


sehneider, Caut. Bodl. col. 133; Idem, Bibliographixehes 
Handbuch, No. 29. 


Ss S. K. 


AQUINAS, THOMAS: Most eminent of the 
Christian theological philosophers of the Middle 
Ages; born 1227 at. Aquino, kin gdom of Naples; died 
1274. Like his teacher Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
made philosophy his favorite studv, and sought to 
harmonize it with religion. “AN Knowledge of prin- 
ciples, naturally possessed by us." he said, “comes 
from God, since God is the author of our nature. 
The divine wisdom possesses these principles in 
itself; therefore all that contradicts them is in 
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contradiction to the divine wisdom and can not pro- 

ceed from God ” (* Contra Gentiles,” i. 7). 
Although, as a Dominican friar, Aquinas was not 
animated by kindly feelings toward the Jews (see 
Guttmann, 7 Das Verhültniss des Thomas von Aquino 
zum Judenthum und zur Jüdischen Literatur," pp. 
3 et seg > Geyraud, " L'Antisemitisme et St. Thomas 
T Aquin.” pp. 40 ef seg.) he did not disdain to draw 
upon Jewish philosophical sources. His main work, 
"Summa Theologie.“ betrays a profound knowledge 
not only of the writings of Avicebron (Ibn Gabirol), 
whose name he mentions, but of all Jewish philo- 
sophical works then existing. His theodicy is mod- 
eled after that of the Jewish philosophers, and his 
arguments can ¢asily be referred to Jewish sources. 
Thus he gives five proofs of the existence of God, 
three of which are directly taken from Jewish phi- 
losophers. The first runs as follows: “It is clear 
that there are in this world things which are moved. 
Now, every object which is moved receives that 
movement from another. If the motor is itself 
moved, there must. be another motor 


Proofs moving it, and after that yet another, 
of God's andsoon. But it is impossible to go 
Existence. onindefinitely, for then there would be 


no first motor at all, and consequently 
no movement" (“Contra Gentiles,” ii. 293). This 
proof is evidently taken from Maimonides, whose 
seventeenth proposition reads: “ All that which is 
moved has necessarily a motor ” (7 Moreh,” ii. 16). 

Second proof: * We discern in all sensible things 
a certain chain of efficient causes. We find, how- 
ever, nothing which is its own efficient cause, for 
that cause would then be anterior to itself. On the 
other side, it is impossible to ascend from cause to 
cause indefinitely in the series of efficient causes, 
... There must therefore exist one self-suflicient, 
efficient cause, and that is God ” (* Contra Gent.” i. 
32) To this proof two Jewish sources seem to have 
contributed: Bahya’s " Duties of the Heart” (chap- 
ter on “Unity.” 5) and Maimonides’ * Moreh " (6th 
proposition, “ Moreh,” ii. 16). 

The third proof runs: * We find in nature things 
which may be and may not. be, since there are some 
who are born and others who die; they consequently 
can exist or not exist. But it isimpossiblethat such 
things should live forever. forthere is nothing which 
may be as well as not be at one time. Thus if all 
beings need not have existed, there must have been 
a time in which nothing existed. But, in that case, 
nothing would exist now; for that which does not 
exist can not receive life but from one who exists: 

there must therefore be in nature a necessarily 
existent being.” This proof is based on Avicenna’s 
doctrine of a necessary and possible being, and is 
expounded by Maimonides, from whom it is proba- 
bly taken (sce “ Moreh,” ii. 19). 

In order to demonstrate God's. creative power, 
Thomas says: “Ifa being participates, to a certain 
degree, in an ‘accident,’ this accidental property 
must have been communicated to it by a cause which 
possesses it essentially. Thus iron becomes incan- 
descent by the action of fire. Now, God is His own 
power which subsists by itself. The being which 
subsists by itself. is necessarily one” (“Summa 
Theol.” i. 44, art. 1). The idea is expounded more 
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clearly by Bahya in his “Duties of the Heart." 
He says: “It is evident that all which exists in a 
thing as an accident. must be received by the thing 
Which has the accidental property only from one 
which already possesses it essentially, Just as we see 
that the heat of the boiling water is communicated 
to it by the fire, of which this heat is an essential. 
... And in the same way we may prove the unity 
of God. Since the unity which occurs in every 
creature i3 accidental (not essential), as we have de- 
monstrated, it must be derived from the essence of 
the eficient cause of all creatures ? (7 Duties of the 


Heart," on “Unity,” 9). 


Thomas pronounces himself energetically against 
the hy pothesis of the eternity of the world. But as 
this theory is attributed to Aristotle, he seeks to 
demonstrate that the latter did not express himself 
categorically on this subject. “The argument,” 
said he, “which Aristotle presents to support this 
thesis is not properly called a. demonstration, but is 
only a reply to the theories of those ancients who 
supposed that this world had. a beginning and who 
gave only impossible proofs, "There are three rea- 
sons for believing that Aristotle himself attached 
only a relative value to this reasoning. . . ." (“Sum- 
ma Theologis," i. 45, art. 1). In this Thomas copies 
word for word Maimonides’ * Moreh,” where those 
reasons are given (i. 2, 15). 

Thomas, as a Christian, thinks it necessary to 
admit certain attributes which Maimonides and other 
Jewish peripatetics reject; but in all his reasoning 
on this subject the potent influence of Jewish theo- 
logical philosophy predominates. His theories on 
Providence, God's omniscience, and the angels can 
be referred to Maimonides, and even his so-called 
original principle of individuation can easily be 
found in Jewish theological philosophy. - 

Aquinas’ doctrines, because of their close rela- 
tionship with those of Jewish philosophy, found 
great favoramong Jews. Judah Romano (born 1286) 
translated Aquinas’ ideas from Latin into Hebrew 
under the title “ Ma’amar ha-Mamschalim,” together 
with other small treatises extracted from the “Contra 
Gentiles” (“ Neged ha-Umot”). Eli Hobillo (1470) 
translated, without Hebrew title, the * Quiestiones 
Disputatie,” * Quistio de Anima,” his * De Anim:e 
Facultatibus," under the title * Ma'amar be-Kohot 
ha-Nefesh,” (edited by Jellinek); his “ De Universali- 
bus" as “Be-Inyan ha-Kolel ^; °Shaalot Ma'amar 
beNimza we-biMehut." Abraham Nehemiah b. 
Joseph (1490) translated Thomas’ “Commentarii in 
Metaphysicam.” According to Moses Almosnino, 
Isaac Abravanel desired to translate the * Quiestio 
de Spiritualibus Creaturis.” Abravanel indeed 
seems to have been well acquainted with the philos- 
ophy of Thomas Aquinas, whom he mentions in his 
work “Miftalot Elohim” (vi. 3. The physician 
Jacob Zahalen (d. 1693) translated some extracts 
from the “Summa Theologi: Contra Gentiles.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Guttmann. Das Verhültniss dea Thomas v. 

Aquino zion Judeuthum und zur Jüdischen Literatur, 

Gottingen, 1591; Jelinek, Thomas von Aquino ín der Jü- 

dischen. Literatur, Leipsie, 1853; Jourdain, La Philoso hie 

dc Saint Thomas d'quin., París, 15:5; Steinsehnelder, 

Hebr. Uebers., Pp. 483-480, Berlin, 13; Werner, Das Leben 

dex Heiligen Thomas: Michelin. Philosoph. Jahrb. der 

Gorres Gesellschaft, 139], pp. BNT M: 1803, J*: 12-55:.Sleg- 


fried, J'homax v. Aquino ale Ausleger des A. T., in Hilgen- 
feld's Zeitschrift, 15; Merx, in the introduction to his Die 
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Prophetic dex Joels: Waushach. Die Stellung des Thomas 
r. Aquina 20 Matmonides, in Theol. Quartalsehrift, xxxi. 
ALS Te ürst three books ef the Stamm were translated into 
Hebrew by Bishop Joseph Ciantes, Rome, 1657. 


T. .l. Br. 


AR, or AR MOAB: Occurs as follows in the 
Old. Testament: Num. xxi. 15, 28: Deut. ii. 9, 18, 
99. Isa. xv. 1. 


It is generally identified with the 


“city of Moab," a supposed ancient capital of the 
Moalbites;— But even if this interpretation be admis- 
sible in certain of the passages cited above, it would 
not he very appropriate in Deut; ii; 9, which reads: 
“Distress not the Moabites, for I will not vive thee 
ef their laud fora possession, because I have given 
Ar to the children of Lot for a possession": or again, 
verse TS." Thou art to pass over through Ar, the 
coast (or the border) of Moab”; or, finally, verse 
39: "The children of Exau which dwell in Seir. and 
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Ruins of Ar Moab. 
(After Lesnea “Voyage d'Exploration à 1a Mer Morte?) 
the Moabites which dwell in Ar.” It is obvious that 
"Ar" here must stand either for the land of Moab, 
or for the principal part of it: if, therefore, “Ar” 
were a city, it must here be used as representing 
the country. It would be simpler, however, to re- 
gard " Ar" as theactual name of a country, and this 
is appropriate also in Isa. xv. 1, 29: Num. xxi. 15, 28. 
Note also that the Septuagint translates Isa. xv. 1 
“y Mua sizes,” 


It is perhaps from this country that 


the capital of Moab(Rabhat Moab) derives the name 
of Arcopolis (“Onomastica Sacra,” edited by La- 
garde, p. 271). | li 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Geographic der Alten Palistina, pp. 


219, 270. 

J. JR. F. Be. 

ARABAH: The Hebrew word Arabah (13539) de- 
notes desert, steppe. With the article, it refers espe- 
cially to that extensive depression the center of which 
is marked by the Dead Sea. In some passages it is 
applied to the southern portion of this depression, 
namely, that between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 
Akabah (Deut. i. 1, ii. 5); in others to the northern 
part (Deut. iii; 17: Josh. xi. 2, 16; II Sam. iv. 7; 
II Kings xxv. 4; Ezek. xlvii. S); again, to the district 
east of the Jordan (Josh. xii. 1, 3), and also to the 
west (II Sam. ii. 29). The breadth varies from 3 to 14 
miles, The whole formation of this depression is one 
of the remarkable phenomena of the earth's surface. 
At the northern end, north of the Sea of Galilee, the 
ground rises 500 feet above sea-level, then falls, with- 
in a distance of 118 miles. to 2.600 feet below it (the 
greatest depth of the Dead Sea bed); then rises south 
of that sea to an altitude of 800 fect, and falls away 


gradually to the Gulf of Akabah. On both banks: 


of the Jordan and in the neighborhood of springs 
(as, for instance, near Jericho) the Arabah is covered 
With a luxuriant vegetation, otherwise it consists of 
blinding white desert without a leaf. South of the 
Dead Sea, the Arabah is covered with sand, gravel, 
and boulders, and is traversed by ridges of sand- 
hills. The intense heat common te the whole de- 
pression, and which gives to the vegetation its trop- 


ical character, reaches in this section a degree that . 
The old name | 
El-Arabah is still applied to the southern portion 


makes sojourn almost impossible. 


between the Gulf of Akabah and the watershed south 
of the Dead Sea; the northern portion is now called 
El-Ghor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. A. Smith, Hixtorical Geography of the Holy 
Land, pp. 282-8$; Buhl, Geogruphie der Alten Patistina, 


Passim. 
J. JR. F. Bv. 


ARABAH. See BETH-ARABAH. 
ARABARCH, THE. See ALanancnm. 


ARABIA: Peninsula lying between the main- 
lands of Africa and Asia. 
on the south by the Red Seaand on the north by the 
Sinaitic peninsula and the strip of land which in 
modern times has been cut through for the Suez 
canal. 
washed by the Indian Ocean, which has been con- 
stantly receding and allowing more of the land to 
emerge. On the cast it is separated from Persia by 
the Persian Gulf, and on the north is bounded by the 
Syrian desert, which is buta continuation of the great 
desert lying in the heart of Arabia itself. This 
desert is relieved by a number of oases, on which 
grow palms and tamarisks in abundance, providing 
food and shade for the Bedouins. Arabia has no 
rivers, but is artificially irrigated. The land ontside 
the desert is very fertile, especially on the western 
side; it is known on this account as Arabia Felix. 


Ie : : : 
; Arabia has an average width of 600 miles and a 


It is separated from Africa - 


On the south and southeast its shores are ; 
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length of about 1.200. Egress from the country is 
possible by the two land routes to the east and West ; 
the eastern. road leads into Babylonia and thence 
northward into Syria, the western into Egypt and 
thence southward, or directly north along the coast 
plain, which at some places furnishes an entrance 
into the interior of Palestine. 

—Biblical Data: Arabia is mentioned in the 
Bible in the following passages: Ezek. xxvii. 91; 
Jer. xxv. Ha: Isa. xiii. 20, xxi. 12: Jer. fii. 2: Neh. 
ii. 19. iv. 1. vi. 1: II Chron. ix. 14, xvii. 11, xxi. 
16. xxii. 1, xxvi. 7. To these might be added the 
doubtful passages: Jer. 1 37: 1 Kings x. 15; Ezek. 

NNN. 5; Jer. xxv. 24b. An examina- 
In Biblical tion of these. however, proves that 
Passages. the terms “Ambia” and “Arabians” 

are used in a number of senses. (1) 
In Jer. iii. 2 (^ In the ways hast thou sat for them, as 
the Arabian in the wilderness ^) and in Isa. xiii. 20 
(^ Neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent there *) 


reference is made to the wandering marauding Be- 
douin who looks for opportunities to plunder, or 


stops here and there to cat the fat of the land. 
In neither case is this “Arabian,” strictly speaking, 
an inhabitant of Arabia. The passage in Isaiah pre- 
supposes frequent. incursions into Babylonia of the 
tent-dwelling Bedouins referred to in the Assyrian 
inscriptions.  Semetimes, however, the Bedouins 
traveled in companies large enough to do serious in- 
jury. To such is reference made in 1I Chron. xvii. 
11, of Whom Jehoshaphat exacts tribute, which they 
pay in rams and goats—the vold and silver of a 
nomadic people. The home of these marauding 
bands is vaguely indicated by the phrase, “which 

were near the Ethiopians” (1I Chron. 


Couflicts xxi. 16). They appear again in Jeho- 
with "um's reign, when, owin g to the weak- 
Arabs. ness of the Kingdom, they are able to 


make an incursion and, after plunder- 
ing the land, escape with their booty. In Uzziah's 
reign they make a similar attempt, but with no suc- 
cess (II Chron. xxvi. 7). It would seem that these 
attacks were directed from the west, because the 
Arabians are named with the Philistines. l 
(2) In the striet sense of the word, Arabia is men- 
tioned in Jer. xxv, 24a; but the addition, “All the 
kings of mingled multitude" (7 Ereb ”), to the phrase, 
“all the kings of Arabia,” appears to be a ditto- 
graphy. From Arabia. gold and silver were sent to 
Solomon (IH Chron, ix. 4), and. in accordance with this 
passage, in its parallel (I Kings x. 5) “Ereb” must be 
changed to * Arab.” 


itta, must be made in Ezek. xxx. 5 (Smend, on the pas- 
sage), where Arabia is mentioned in connection with 
Lud, Put, and Egypt. The classic passage is Ezek. 
xxvii. 21, where Arabia is referred to as one of the 
contributors to the wealth of Tyre. As in the other 
citations, “ Arabia" here means only the northern 
part. Ft contributed lambs, mms, and goats; other 
districis in Arabia sent their share, 

Trade with Kedar, Sheba. and Eden sending lambs, 
Arabia. spices, gold and preciousstones, There 

^. is evidence that after and perhaps 

even during.the Exile, Arabians made their fixed 
abode in Palestine. At the n building of the walls 


they gave Nehemiah much annoyance (Neh. iv.), 
particularly Geshem, the Arabian (Neh. ii. 1; 19). 
Jer. l. 37 is a doubtful passage, but it can hardly 
refer to the Arabians. One other might be men- 
tioned. In the Elijah story (I Kings xvii. 4), ravens 
(C orebim?7) bring food to the prophet. The Talmud 
(Hul. 524) reports an interesting discussion, wherein 
itis suggested that “‘orebim” might be the name 
of men (Judges vii; 25), or perhaps men of a certain 
locality, this of course implying the reading 7 Ara- 
bians.” And despite the fact that all the ancient 
versions read “ravens,” the reading “Arabians” or 
“Bedouins " is still a possibility. The hiding-place 
of Elijah lay directly in the path of the bands who, 
in the period of drought, would have reason to 
remain near à brook (I Kings x. vii. 6). 

(3) In Inter times “Arabian” signifies the more 
restricted Nabativan, HE Mace. v. 8 mentions Aretas, 
prince of the Arabians, who is known from other 
Sources to have been a Nabatean. The same restric- 
tion applies to the New Testament (Gal. i. 17, iv. 25; 
II Cor. xi. 32). . 

The Arabians are mentioned. also on the Assyrian 
inscriptions with the same ambiguity (Bedouins or 

Arabians) as in the llebrew sources, 


Arabs in being variously given as “ Aribu,” 
| Assyrian “Arubu,” “Arabi,” or even “Arbi.” 
^ In- They are first found in the days of 
scriptions. Shalmaneser IL. In a battle fought 


in 854 at Karkar, Gindibi the Arabian, 

with his 1.000 camels, took part, Tiglath-pileser 
HI. makes an invasion into Arabia, and among 
others who pay homage and tribute are found the 
two «queens, Zabibe and Samsi. In Sennacherib's 
reign the *tent-dwelling? Arabs have moved north- 
ward and, in conjunction with the Arami and the 
Kaldi, make trouble for the king. His son and suc- 
cessor, Exarhaddon, defeats them at Dazu, They 
are by no means destroyed, however, for they are 
still found in the empire in the reign of Asurbanipal. 
The constant migration of the hordes from central 
Arabia into Babylonia, and thence along the Eu- 
phrates into Palestine, has been goin g on atall times, 
as appears from the Bible and the inscriptions. The 
episode of Abraham’s journey is but one Stage. 
Prom Arabia the wanderers poured into Babylonia 
and settled there. Pressure. from Arabia dispersed 
them and they wandered north. On the west the 
Arabs entered Egypt and went south into Yemen and 
Abyssinia. It is quite probable that Semitic cus- 
toms, mythology, and national traits were carried in 
successive stages from central Arabia to the other 
parts where Semites were found. Hom- 

Arabia as mel; von Kremer, and Guidi üssume 
Home that Mesopotamia was the original 
of the home of the Semite; but, as has been 
Semites. pointed out by De Góje, agriculturists 
and inhabitants of mountains never 


becomenomads. The reverse is often true. Sayce, 
~s 1 . 
Sprenger, and Schrader favor Arabia. Schrader 


points out that on mythological, historical, geograph- 
ical, and linguistic grounds Arabia must be the 
starting-point of Semitic culture. Noldeke suggests 
Africa as the original home of the Semites—a view 
adopted by Brinton, Jastrow. and Barton; but this 
in nowise conflicts with Arabia as the Semitic center 


Arabia 
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in Asia (see SEMITES, and Barton. * Semitic Origins,” 
ch. i., New York, 1901). 

J. JR. G. D. L. 
Settlement of the Jews: In the history of the 
Jews of Arabia three epochs may be noticed: (1) 
The pre-Islamic period; (2) Mohammed’s lifetime; 
and (4) the period from Mohammed's death to the ex- 
pulsion of Jews from the peninsula. 

Pre-Islamic Period: Nothing certain is known as 
to the time of Jewish immigration into Arabia: 
but from various passages in the Mishnah (Shab. vi. 
6; Ohalot xviii. 10) may be inferred the existence of 
Jewish settlementxin northern Arabia (Mijaz)shortiy 
after the destruction of the Second Temple. There 


is no doubt that whatever civilization existed. in 


these parts in the first six centuries of the present 
eri was fostered by the Jews. They evidently 
brought some knowledge of the Bible. the Talmud. 
and the prayer-book with them; but it does not ap- 
pear that regular study had found a home among 


them, nor did they produce any rabbinic authority 
beyond those so considered by Mohammedan au- 


thors. Yet this sufficed to give them a much higher 
moral standing than that of their Arab neighbors. 

The Jews not only tilled the soil and reared palin- 
groves, but were also skilled armorers and jewelers, 
Outwardly they hardly differed. from the Arabs, 
Whose customs they adopted, not only in the matter 
of tribal life, but also in other respects. From ex- 
tensive lists of names it is seen that typically Jewish 
or Biblical names were in the minority. Even the 
names of the tribes are. purely Arabic, and offer 
hardly any clue to their origin. 

Although the settlement of the Jews did not ex- 
tend further south than the town of Medina. the 

spread of their religion was not con- 
Early fined to that district. The accounts 
Accounts, of this are rather fantastic and in- 
clude the following: When Abu Ka- 
rib the last of the Tobha kings of Yemen, besieged 
Yathrib (the ancient name of Medina), he was per- 
suaded by two rabbis (to whom later sources give 
the names of Ka'ab and Asad) not only to raise the 
siege, but also to adopt. the Jewish creed. Taking 
the two rabbis with him, he converted his army and 
subsequently his people; but it was not till the time 
of Du Nuwas (sixth century) that Judaism was 
more widely spread in Yemen. 

Jewish colonies were probably to be found fn the 
Whole northwestern eoast-line: but only a few are 
known to history. These were at Taima, Fadak, 
Khaibar, Wadi al-Kura, and in the immediate vj- 
Cinity of Medina, It was in the last-named place 
that. Jews lived in large numbers, forming three 
tribes, viz., the powerful. Banu Kainuka, in the 
horth of the town, where they possessed a market 
, named. after them: the Banu al-Nadhir, who were 
their neighbors, and the Banu Kuraiza, who occu- 
pied the eastern. suburbs, The last two' tribes 

claimed. their descent. from the family 

Medinian of Aaron. and therefore styled. theni- 
Jews. selves. Al-Kahinan (the two Priests). 
Besides building Villages, all three 
tribes constructed a number of forts, which afforded 
them protection during the numerous feuds of the 


Arab tribes. Through recent discoveries of inscrip- 
tions the names of several “kings” of tribes have 
been unearthed, and Glaser has arranged them chron- 
ologically in the following order: Talmay, Hanaus 
(Al-Aus), Talmay, Lawdan, Talmay, 

Such was the position of the Jews'in North Ara- 
bia, when, about the vear 300, two Arab tribes, the 
Banu al-Khazraj and Al-Aus, moving northward 
With the stream of immigrants from the southern 
shores, found habitations in the environs of Medina. 
Like the Jews, the intruders built à number of cas- 
tles for themselves and. sought to insure their own 
safety by making allies of the former. Peaceful 
times had, however, gone forever. The Arab histo- 
rians—the sole source regarding these events—con- 
sider the acts of violence committed by one of the 
Jewish tribes to be the cause of the outbreak of 
hostilities; but this is only natural. Following their 
report it is learned that part of the Banu al-Khazraj 
had settled in Syria under the sovereignty of the 
Ghassanide prince Abu Jubaila. Malik, chief of 


the Medinian Khazrajites, invoked his aid against the 
Jewish oppressors. Glad of the opportunity, he 
marched with an army toward Medina, whereupon 
the Jews retired to their castles. Pretending to be 
engaged in an expedition against Yemen, he assured 
them of his peaceful intentions, and invited them to. 
à banquet in his camp. Those who availed them- 
selves of the invitation were assassinated, and the 
murderers seized their wives and children. The 
fate of the unhappy victims was bewailed in elegies 
by the Jewess Sarah and by anotker poet, whose 
name is not. known. 

The only reven ge taken by the Jews was to man- 
ufacture an uncouth effigy of the traitor, which they 
are said to have placed in their synagogue—a most 
unlikely place—where they showered blows and 
curses on it. This, if true, would enable one to 
form some idea of their intellectual status, and would 
seem to show that, in spite of their religious views, 
they shared their neighbors’ belief in magic. That 
Arabs regarded such punishment as effective can 
be proved by occurrences which took place even in 
Islamic times; but compare HAMAN IN Raps. Lrr. 

After this event, which considerably weakened the 
power of the Jewish tribes, nothin g is heard of their 
affairs for about a céntury, except that they took 
part in the quarrels of the two Arab clans with 
whom they intermarried, and that they fought'occa- 
sionally on both sides. | 

In the middle of the sixth century there flourished 
the Jew Samau'al b. Adiya, who lived in his castle 

Al-Ablak in Taima, eight days’ jour- 

Samau’al ney north of Medina, “ More. faithful 
b. Adiya. than Al-Samau’al” became a prover- 
bial saying. The following is the 

circumstance which gave rise to it: When the fa- 
mous poet. Imr al-Kais fled from the King Al-Mun- 
dhir of Hira, he confided his daughter and his treas- 
ures to the care of his friend Samau‘al, Al-Mundhir 
besieged Al-Ablak, and having captured a son of 
Samana), threatened to kill him unless his father 
gave up the treasures of his friend. This Samau'al 
refused to do, allowing his son to be slaughtered 
before his eyes in preference. Samau'al alluded to 
the incident in verse, thus securing for himself a 
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‘place among the ancient Arab poets. Of other Jew- 

ish contemporaneous poets the best known is AL 
RABI IBN ABU AL-IHvckat:k, who competed in poetic 
improvisation with another prominent Arab min- 
strel. 

Mohammed's Lifetime: The second period in the 
history of the Jews in Arabia, viz., the rise of 
Islam and its effect. on their fate, may now be con- 
sidered. When the news spread. that a Meccan 
prophet had arisen who endeavored to replace pa- 
ganism by a monotheistic belief, the curcosity of 
the Jews was naturally aroused. Their own polit- 
ical prestige had by that time declined to such an 
extent that they were daily exposed to acts of vio- 
lence from their pagan neighbors. They looked 
forward to the advent of a Messiah: and Moslem 
historians, chronicling these hopes, point vaguely to 
Mohammed. About this time, ambassadors from 
Mecca arrived in order to learn the Medinian Jews’ 
opinion of the new prophet. The report which 
they are supposed to have brought throws very 
little light on this subject. Gu the other hand, the 
curiosity of the Jews was so great that they could 
not rest, but sent one of their chiefs fo Mecca to as- 
certain what they had to hope for or to-fear. Mo- 
hammed was plied. directly or througli an inter- 
mediary, with questions; but with no satisfactory 
results, Probably, as long as he lived in Mecca. the 
Jews thought but little of the whole movement; in- 
deed, there was little prospect of Islam ever assum- 
ing large proportions in Medina. 

Notwithstanding all that is related about Moham- 
med's having used the Medinian Jews as a source of 
information, their share in the actual building-up of 
Islam was but small. When Mohammed came to 
live among them, the essential portions of the faith 
had already been created. Such learning as he owed 
to Jews he had acquired at a much earlier. period, 
probably in Syria. It was only natural, however. 
that Mohammed should be anxious to win the Jews 
over; but, being afraid of their intellectual superior- 
ity, he wished to accomplish this by intimidation 
rather than hy persuasion. His first step was to ad- 
vise the Medinians, who invited him to take up his 
abode with them, and dissolve their alliances with the 
Jews. "The seemingly friendly attitude toward the 
Jews, that he at first assumed, and to which he gave 
expression in the treaty that he concluded with the 
Medinians, was buta stratagem. As soon as he per- 
ceived that they did not feel inclined to make ad- 
vances, he covered them with abuse: this can he 
seen in the Medinian portions of the Koran. Observ- 

ing that they remained obstinate, he 
Mohammed proceeded to erush them as soon as 

Crushes his political power had become st rong 

the Jews. enough to enable him to do so with 

impunity, He commenced by expel- 
ling the Banu Kainuka. who retired to Adraat in 
the north. Subsequently he ordered the assassina- 
tion of the poet, Ka'ab b. al-Ashraf, chief of the 
Banu al-Nadhir, who, by his verses, had incited the 
Meccans to revenge the defeat they had suffered at 
Badr. In the following vear, to retrieve the disas- 
ter of the Moslem arms at Ubud. the whole tribe 


Al-Nadhir was expelled, Their expulsion. formed 


the burden of an elegy by the Jewish poet Al-Sam- 


mak. Finally, the Banu Kuraiza were besieged, 
and on their surrender were put to death by Mo- 
hammed. They numbered upward of seven hun- 
dred, and included the chiefs Ka'ab b. Asad and 
Hukaik; their women and children were distributed 
among the Moslems, 

Mohammedan authors have: much to say about 
the Jewish apostate, Abd. Allah ben Salam, who is 
supposed to have become a follower of the prophet 
soon after the entry of the latter into Medina: but 
from more reliable sources it is, gathered. that the 
apostasy did not take place till shortly before Mo- 
hammed's death. Only a little of what Mohammed 
learned. from this man appears in the Koran; but 
much more is given in the * Ifadith," the traditional 
supplement to.this book. — : 

Lastly came the turn of the Jews of Khaibar to 
be attacked, After an unsuccessful fight they, as 
well as those of Fadak, Taima, and Wadi-al-Kura, 
surrendered, Being more skilled agriculturists than 
the Arabs, Mohammed permitted them to stay on 
the condition that they hand over one-half of. their 
harvests to the Moslem authorities. But they lived 
in dread of ultimate expulsion; and this state lasted 
till Mohammed's death. His successor, Abu Bakr, 
also found it well to continue the same policy, from 
which the Moslem commonwealth derived consider-- 
able benefit. Omar, however, fearing that the dan- 
ger Islam might undergo through continual contact 
with Jews would be greater than their material use- 
fulness, drove them out of the country, and they 
left for Syria. For the history of the Jews in 
Arabia after Mohammed see ADEN, SAN‘AA, YEMEN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirschfeld, Essai sur VHistoire deg Juifs de 
Medine, in Rer. Et. Juives, vil. 167 et seq.; ib. x. 10 et &EQ.; 
idem, New Researches into the Composition and Ereyesis 
of the Qoran, London, 1902; Wellhausen, Juden und Chris- 
fen in Arabien, in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, iii. 197 et Req. 
(compare Nóldeke's criticism, Z. D. M. G. xli. 720) : Grimme, 
Mohammed, i. 66 ct seq. ; ib. 90 ct seq: ib. 109 ef scq. ; ih. 
18 et seq. See also articles ISLAM, MOHAMMED, HIMYARITES, 
DU NUWAS, etc. 
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——In Rabbinical Literature: Both the land 
and the people of Arabia were familiar to the Jews 
of Palestine and Babylonia; and the notices of the 
Arabians, as giver in the Talmuds and the Mid- 
rashim, are among the most valuable and reliable 
data extant concerning the pre-Islamic Arabians. 
The Arabians are designated by the Jews Yn. 


. and more rarely ‘Syyoy, the latter name being 


used principally to indicate the inhabitants of the 
desert. (M. K. 24a) to emphasize their kinship to 
the Jews (Shab. 11«). In Babylonia the Arabians 
were also known by the name of yyy (^ Tayite ?), 
after the great. Arabian tribe of the Tayites; and the 
Hebrew transliterátion with y is based upon a popu- 
lar etymology which connected. this Arabic name 
with Ayo and nyn (“to wander," “to wander 
about"). By the term “Arabians” the Jewish 
sources sometimes also indicate the Nubat:eans, the 
Aramaized Arabians, although the word “Naba- 
t:ean " is also found, 

It is impossible to tell to what extent the Arabian 
peninsula was known to the Jews during the first 
five centuries of the common era. With the eXcepe 
tion of a passage in ‘Erubin 19a, the Talmud and 
the’ Midrash speak of Arabia in a general way, 
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without mentioning any particular locality. As re- 
gards the passage Lam. Roath 7, it is doubtful 
Whether "Sugar? (thus. in Duber's 
The Land. edition) is the name of a place at all. 
although Arabia has towns bearing 
the names of 7 Sajur" and " Sawajir." It is evident, 
from a remark in the Tosefta (Ber. iv. 16) and the 
Midrash (Gen, Ro Ix xxiv. 16) that the Arabs traded 
only in skins and naphtha, and not in spices and 
sweet-scented stuffs, and that southern Arabia must 
therefore have been altogether unknown to the Jews 
of Palestine. ; 

The Arabs are spoken of as typical nomads. A 
very ancient source (Ohalot xviii, 10) speaks of 
their tents as unstable abodes. because the occu- 
pants wandered about “from one place to another, 
Thus the settled Arameans looked down with con- 
tempt Upon.the Arabs, to whom, about the vear 70, 
the phrase “contemptible nation " (non MAIN) came 
to be applied (Ket. 664); and even in later times it 
Was regarded as most humiliating for a woman to 
marry an Arab (Yer. Ned., end). Concerning the 
gods of the Arabs, mention is made (CAD. Zarah 
114) of the idol Nashra (or Nishra), a deity revered 
by the tribes of both the south and the north (see 
Wellhausen, ? Reste. Arabischen Heidenthums,” 2d 
edl., p. 23. and the literature cited there). The pas- 
sige states that this god's temple was open the year 
round, and it is further recorded that ihe * hajj fan- 
nual pilgrimage] of the Tavites ? Cy N23 RNIN) was 
not alwave hek} upon the sime date, or (according 
to Rashi) not regularly every year. A peculiar 
religious custom is mentioned (Yer, Ta‘an. ii. 655; 
Midrash Jonah, in Jelinek. "B. H.“ i. 100, and 
Taanit 164). The tribes are also especially char- 
acterized as being given to immoral excesses: and 
the proverb runs that “the Arabs are guilty of nine- 
tenths of all the immorality in the world” ( Kid. 
395; Esther R. [1.3], however, has * Alexandria” in 
place of * Arabia,” and assigns to the Ishinaelites 
nine measures of “stupidity ? [mit3]). 

In a. passage badly mutilated by censors (Shab, 
lle) Abba Arika (Rab), who lived about the first 
half of the third century, remarks that he would 
rather be ruled by an Ishmaelite than by a Roman, 
and by a Roman rather than by a Parsee. A cen. 

tury later, however, conditions seem 
Habits and to have Changed for the worse, It is 

Customs known ihat in the first half of the 

of the fourth century the Arabs seized. the 

People. lands of both Jewish and non-Jewish 

Inhabitants of Pumbedita, and com- 
pelled the rich proprietors to make out deeds of sale 
to them (B. Bo 185%). Similar conditions at. that 
time prevailed at Nehardea, where it was unsafe to 
leave cattle. unguarded in the fields because the 
Arabs (Bedonins) that frequented the district stole 
Whatever Was within their reach Ga, 364), Interest. 
ing, also, as bearing upon the life of the Arabs, are 
the allusions in the Mishnah to "the caldron of the 
Arabs,” by which is meant an Improvised fireplace 
for baking, and which consisted. of a cavity, lined 


with clav, in the ground (Men. v. 9: Kelim v. 10) 


Ata much later period, the chief food of the Arabs 
scems to have consisted of meat (Hul. 392), 
As to the garb of the Arabs, the Mishnah states 
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(Shab. vi. 6; see Rashi's reference to the passage, 
p. 654) that it was already then the custom for 
womcn—even for Jewesses living in Arabia—when 
they went out-of-doors, to cover the entire face, ex- 
cept the eyes, witha veil, In their journeys in the 
desert. the men, too, used a face-cloth, about an ell 


square, as a protection from the flving sand (M. K. 


24«; Mishnah Kelim xxix. 1; compare commentary 
of Hai Gaon). Among the Jews, however, this cov- 
ering of the face was customary only as a sign of 
mourning (M. K. Le). There was, furthermore, a 
difference between the sandals of the Arabians and 
those of the Arameans, the latter being provided 
with an easy. lacing arrangement, whereas the for- 
mer were bound firmly to the feet with leather 
thongs (Shab. 1124; Yeb. 1626; compare Hananecl 
on the passage in Shab., which is also cited in^ Aruk, 

xr yon, ed. Kohut, iii. 4364). Of the 

Weapons. arms of the Arabs little is said in rab- 

binical literature. Their usual weapon 
on their travels through the desert was the spear 
(B. B. 744); and a small shield is mentioned as hav- 
ing been also used in mock combats (Kelim xxiv. 1). 
Another Arabian custom noted in the Talmud is 
that of wrapping meat in the skin of the animal and 
carrying it home on the shoulders from the slaugh- 
ter houses (Pes. 65%). Mention is also made of the 
wonderful faculty the Arabs were held to possess. 
of ascertaining, by merely smelling the ground, how 
far removed they were from a spring or other source 
of water (B. B. 78%). 

The Arabs are represented in Jewish sources as 
magicians and idelsters of the lowest type. An au- 
thority of the third century relates that he himself 
witnessed an Arab slaughter a sheep in order to 
make predictions from its liver (Lam. R., introduc- 
tion, xxiii.) Another source of about the same pe- 
riod notes that the Arabs worshiped the dust that 

remained clinging to their feet (B. M. 

Religion 862). In regard to the language of 
and the Arabs, Jewish sources contain 
Language. more than twelve “Arabic” words, 
expressly designated as such, which 

have been collected by Brill, not all of which, how- 
ever, are really Arabic. Thus, for instance, for 


awila, “boy " (Gen. R. xxxvi., beginning), is given 


the Arabic 'aryil; for patia, “youth” (25, Ixxxvii.), 

= Arabic, fatan; while the other words adita, “rob- 

bery,” sakkaia, “ prophet,” and others, are originally 

Aramaic words used by the Nabatwans. Other 

words, again, like yudla, “ ram,” kabaa‘, “to rob,” can 

not be found either in the Arabic or in any dialect. 
of the Aramaic, and can only refer to the dialect of 

Arabian Jews, See IxitMAEL and RABBA BAR BAR 

Hana. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Drüll. Fremisprachliche Redensarten und 
A usdrückhlich als Fremadsprachlich Bezeichnete Warter in 
den T alinuden und Midraschim, 1869, pp. 4046; Fränkel, 
A ramdischc Fremdworter, pp. 2, 38, 39; Noldeke, in Z. D. 
M. G., xxv. 123, 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS: Popular name of a col- 
leetion of tales written in Arabic under the title “ Alf 
Lailat wa Lailah” (One Thousand and One Nights), 
and rendered familiar to all Europe by Galland's 
French adaptation of 1103-1717. The constituent 
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elements of the collection vary in different editions; 
Burton's edition, which is the completest, contains 
more than 230 stories, many of which include other 
stories, Making the total not far short of 400. 
Joseph Jacobs, in an introduction to a reprint of 
Lanes edition (London, 1896), suggested that’ these 
stories may be divided into four successive strata: 
(Dra Persie-Indian nucleus consisting of Indian tales 
translated into Pahlavi at the same time as similar 
collections of tales— Dani saw and Bropatand SIND- 
AD—was adapted during the reign of Chosroes I. 
(531-19); this is set in a framework of local Persian 
origin: (2) an Arabic adaptation made at the court 
of Harun-al-Rashid in the ninth century, under 
the patronage of the Barmecides, by Abu Abdallah 
Mohammed al-Jahshivari; (3) additions made in 
Cairo between the twelfth century and the fifteenth, 
and final redaction there which gave the whole col- 
lection an Egyptian tone; (4) additions found only 
in Galland’s translation, including “AN Baba,” 
* Aladdin," and 7 Prince Ahmad,” which have been 
traced to the recital of a native Christian of Aleppo, 
named Hanna, who visited Paris in 1709. The Jew- 
ish interest in the 7 Arabian. Nights” connects itself 
with the first and third of these sections. 

De Goeje has suggested that the framework story 
of the whole collection, in which the queen Shah- 
razad averts execution by telling tales for one thou- 

sand and one nights, is the same story 


Based as that of the Biblical book of Esther. 
on Book of Shahrazad, in the Persian tradition, is 
Esther. the mother-in-law of Ahasucrus, who 


in the Biblical story also beguiles his 
nights by having tales read to him; his wives also 
hold office only for one night, until Esther obtains 
a more secure tenure. M. de Goeje thinks that the 
“Arabian Nights” preserves n more original form of 
the story, as the writer of the Bible narrative has 
modified the fate of Esther's co- wives. 

F. Perles, in a series of papers contributed to 
“ Monatsschrift " (xxii.), has pointed out that sever- 
al of the stories of the * Arabian Nights 7—mainly 
those taken from the Cairene additions—deal with 
Jewish topics or are derived from Jewish sources. 
V. Chauvin, in a special treatise on the Egyptian 
recension of “One Thousand and One Nights” 
(Brussels, 1899), has suggested that these Jewish 
tales and others were introduced by one of the last 
redactors, a converted Jew, probably the author of 
the “Story of a Man of Jerusalem,” sometimes at- 
tributed to Abraham, son of Maimonides. The Jew- 
ish tales themselves are probably extracted. from 
a work of a Jewish convert to Islam, Wann IBN 
MENABBIH (688-738), entitled “Jewish Matters.” 

The following are the tales of the “Arabian 
Nights? that appear from several investigations to 

he from Jewish sources. The numbers 
Tales from are those in W. F. Kirby's compara- 
Jewish tive list given in all forms of Burton's 
Sources. edition; the letters in parentheses re- 
fer to the identifications hy Perles: 
22. Ala Al-Din Abu Al-Shamat. 
41. Ali Shah and Zumurrud. 
52. Devout Israclite (F.). 
Angel of Death and the Proud King. 


114. 
115. Angel of Death and the Rich King. 


116. Angel of Death and the King of the Children 
of Isracl. | 
117. Izkander (Alexander the Great) and the Poor 
Folk. 
119. 
199. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
[30. 
132. 


Jewish Kadh (Kadi) and His Pious Wife (A.). 
Devout Tray-Maker and His Wife (J.). 

The Moslem Champion. 

The Christian King’s Daughter. 

Prophet and Providence (C.). 

Island King and Pious Israelite. 

Queen of Serpents: (a) Adventures of Bulu- 
kuia; (b) Story of Jamshah. 

133 gg. The Seventh Voyage of Sindbad. 

136. Judar and His Brethren. 

137. Ajib and Gharib. | 

155. Hassan of Bassorah. | 

161 k. The Blind Man and the Cripple (G.).- 

163. Abdallah the Fisherman. 

163. Abdallah ibn Fazil and His Brothers. 

183 a. Harun al-Raschid and Tichfat al-Culoub. 

196. Story of Ali Cogia (K.—one of Galland’s 
additions). | 

203. Sultan of Yemen and Ilis Three Sons. 

256. Story of Abdallah (E.). 

Besides these stories, there are several others ob- 
viously inserted by the same hand. Thus, the whole 
collection from 114 to 1382 appears to be by the hand 
of Wahb ibn Munabbih, while “The Blind Man and 
the Cripple” (161 k.) is part of a section of eighteen 
stories which are all told together under the title of 
“King Jal'ad of Hind.” Altogether some forty- 
five stories—nearly one-ninth of the whoic—can be 
traced to this Jewish editor of the Cairene edition, 
and Chauvin suggests that fifteen others were in- 
serted, though not written, by him. 

One of the tales can be traced to the Cairene re- 
daction by a reference to Jewish customs. In the 
* Ensorcelled Prince" (2 b) the Peri transforms the fish 
of different colors into the former inhabitants of the 
city, the yellow fish being turned into Jews because 
the Jews of Egypt wore yellow badges, owing to 
the pact of Omar (see BADGE), | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Perles, Hal binische Haggadas in 1,001 Nacht, 

in Monatsschrift, xxii: De Goeje. Thoda and One 

Nights, in Encyc. Brit; Lane, Arabian Nights, with ap ip- 

troduction by Joseph Jacobs (London, 1896) ; V. Chauvin, La 

Recension Egyptienne dex Mille et Une Nuits (Brussels, 

1899) ; Israel Lévi, in Rev. Et. Juives xxxix. 141-143 (re- 


view of Chauvin). For parallel with Testament of Solomon, - 
see Jew. Quart. Rer. xi. 14. See also AHIKAR. 
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ARABIC-JEWISH PHILOSOPHY, General 
View of: So thoroughly were the writings of 
Arabic-speaking Jews influenced by what may be 
termed Mosaism, that it is necessary to bear this 
constantly in mind when considering the peculiar 
contribution of these Jews to the history of philos- . 
ophy. Mosaism from its outset could scarcely claim 
to be called a philosophy. It was, in the most 
pointed sense of the word, a religion of law. If, 
as is quite reasonable, the Decalogue be accepted as 
the oldest portion of the Biblical canon—as the re- 
ligious backbone, so to speak, of Mosaism—it be- 
comes evident at once that a moral Will speaks 
therein. with the “categorical imperative.” The 
Mosaic religious system was therefore neither the 
product of cold intellect like the Greck religious 
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philosophy, nor an ardent. emotional evolution like 
Brahmanism or Buddhism; nor was it the result 
of over-subtle cogitation ike the teach- 
ings of Confucius and Zoroaster. It 
consisted of the imperative commands 
of an Omnipotent Will speaking in 
mandatory accents. The religions of 
intellect. addressed their followers in 
the subjunctive; emotional religions in. the opta- 
tive: Messisem, a Will- or relicton, admonished 
its believers in terse, unconditional imperatives. 

The sacred writings of no other of the great relig- 
ions contain so little speculative reflection as the Old 
Testament; and if it be true that all religion is but 
imperfect. philosophy—that is, philosophy jn the 
guise of sentiment (Selileiermacher), and never in 
the form of the concept. (Hegelj—then Mosaism 
affords a most imperfect. system of metaphysics. 
History (Genesis as an attempt at the history of the 
world; Exodus as a national history, ete.), poetry 
(Deborah's Song, the Psalms, and the Prophetical 
writings), together with jurisprudence (Levitieus)— 
these are the vital elements in Mosaism. There is no 
room for philosophy. Phe philosophical tinge in the 
two books of the canon, Job and Ecclesiastes, is dis- 
tinetly due to foreign influences: the former plunges 
immediately into the angelology and demonology 
of Pürseeism, and the latter is dyed in the somber 
hues of the Hellenism of Alexandria. 

Still more practical evidence of the aversion of 
Mosaism to philosophy is afforded by the fact that, 
when Jewish Hellenism in Alexandria evolved not 
only such fitful stars of small magnitude as Aristreus 
and Aristobulus, but also a great and enduring lu- 
minary like Philo, it was rudimentary Christianity 
that blossomed forth in response to the Jewish-Hel- 
lenic doctrine of the Logos: Judaism remained en- 

tirely uninfluenced by the Philonic 


Mosaism. 

a Bystem 
of 

Mandates. 
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Position philosophy. This accounts for the fact 
of that Maimonides—the sole Jewish phi- 
Philo. losopherof the Middle Ages with a full 


l appreciation of the historical sequence 
of his faith—knew as little of the existence of Philo 
as of the works of Josephus. Indeed. all medieval 
Judaism may be said to have remained in ignorance 
of Philo, the only philosopher produced by ancient 
Judaism, and the greatest one down to the present 
time, Spinoza alone excepted—a circumstance all the 
more significant when contrasted with the assiduous 
development of the historical sense in other fields. 
Even with Philo bimseif philosophy was not indig- 
enous: it wasa product imported from other climes: 
for Philo was absolutely dependent upon Plato, just 
as Maimonides and all Arabic-Jewish philosophers, 
with the exception of Ibn Gabirol, were upon Aris- 
totle. 

The explanation of this remarkable phenomenon— 
the cold and almost hostile attitude of Judaism. as a 
religion, toward philosophy—may per- 


Authori- haps be found in the fact that every 

tative religion based upon law is thereby nec- 
Nature of cssarily authoritative in its utterances, 
Mosaism. The Jews did not need to speculate 


upon the origin of all things. The Bab- 
Vionian legend of the creation was presented to them 
In Genesis as a dogma, as an unquestionable article 
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happy existence (Ps. exviii. 17). 
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of faith. All other religious systems had to think out 
for themselves a foundation for the world; in Juda- 
ism one was ready to hand. Thus, what elsewhere 
was the aim and object of all speculative philosophy 
—the account of the origin of the ubiverse—was in 
Judaism posited at the very beginning of the Bible. 

One other fact remains to be mentioned ;^ namely, 
that of all ancient religions Mosaism was the only 
optimistic one. All the others glorified death; Mo- 
saism was alone in extolling life; pna nna. 
“Choose life? (Deut. xxx. 19); “Keep my statutes 
.. . Which if a man do, he shall livé in them” 
(Lev. xviii. 5). While pessimistic religions pro- 
claimed as their watchword, “Choose death, choose 
non-existence ? (Nirvana), Mosaism, on the contrary, 
never ceased to enjoin, “Choose life.” “Serve the 
Lord with gladness, come before His presence wiih 
singing.” joyously exhorts the Psalmist (Ps. c. 2); “I 
shall not die, but live,” he exults in the delirium of 
Buddhism was & 
religion of commiseration; Mosaism, one that shared 
the happiness and joy of all living creatures. Such 
a region, Whose God surveyed all creation with sat- 
isfaction, and emphasized each successive stage with 
the exclamation “It is good,” “It is very good,” 
needed no philosophy, and therefore produced none. 
Al philosophy originates cither in a puzzled incom- 
prehensibility of things (£zi rò QavudZew, as Aristotle 
says) or in a deep dissatisfaction with the existing 
arrangement of the world. Neither of these motives 
obtained with the Jews; for them there 
was neither theoretical impulse nor 
practical inducement. For them, ac- 
knowledging revelation as they did, 
there existed no mystery as to the or- 
igin of the universe; nor was there 
anything in its government crying out for improve- 
ment. Their faith, on the one hand, and their ex- 
emplary fortitude in life, on the other—in short, their 
native optimism—sealed for them all the sources of 
philosophy. Thus there was never an original Jew- 
ish philosophy, but only, as with Philo, a Helleno- 
Jewish, or, as in the Middle Ages, an Arabie-Jewish, 
philosophical system. i | 

In the Arabic-Jewish philosophy four. distinct 
types or tendencies may be discerned, all, however, 
dependent upon Greek models. 

(1) The first of these is the rabbinical Kalám (the- 
ology or science of the word), app 'aring first with 
Saadia, attaining its highest point with Maimonides 
in literary development, and with Hasdai Crescas in 
speculative attainment, and sinking with Joseph 
Albo to the level of mere pulpit-rhetoric. The scien- 
tific models for this school were, among Arabian 
philosophers. the Motazilites (who denied all limiting 
attributes of the Deit y, and were champions, there- 
fore, of His unity and justice); and, among Greeks, 
Porphyry and the so-called Aristotelian theology, that . 
is. Plotinus' “Enneads.” But as soon as Aristotle’s 
actual writings became known, first through the me- 
dium of Arabie versions, and later through Hebrew 
translations, this Neoplatonic dilution of true Aris- 
totelianism began gradually to give wav, and ap- 
proach was made to a purer form of it. As Boethius 
among Christian scholastic philosophers was alluded 
to as "thé autlior," so Aristotle came to be termed 


Optimistic 
Character 
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moss: the philosopher p«r ercellence among 
Arabic and Jewish thinkers. This tendency to- 
ward Aristotle was no less marked in the Byzan- 
tine and Latin-Christian scholasticism than in the 
Arabian and Jewish systems, the last of which con- 
formed to the Arabic. Among the Arabs there was a 
continual and gradual ascent through 
Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and Ibn 
Roshd toward an ever purer and ex- 
acter presentation of the genuine Ar- 
istotle; in the last the ascent was 
through Saadia, Balya ben Joseph Ibn 
Pakuda, Judah ha-Levi, Abraham ibn Daud, Mai- 
monides, Gersonides, and Crescas. ‘Throughout this 


Tendencies 
of the 
Phi- 

losophy. 


. school Aristotle remained the model and arbiter. 


(2) The second school was that of tlie Karaite dis- 
ciples of the Kalim. An analogous development 
is discernible with them. While David ben Merwan 
al-Mokammez (about 900), and especially Joseph al- 
Basri, found their system exclusively upon the Mo- 
tazilite Kalám, the latest straggler of them all, the 
philosophizing Karaite, Aaron ben Elijah of Nico- 
media (fourteenth century), reverts, in his * ' Ez Hay- 
yim,? to Aristotle. 

(3) A place by himself must be assigned to Avice- 
bron (Avicebrol), long venerated as an authority by 
Christian scholasticism, but proved by Munk to be 
identical with the Jewish poet- philosopher Solomon 
ibn Gabirol (died about 1070). Gabirol was influenced 
by Plato exactly as Maimonides was by Aristotle. In 
Gabirol's work Plato js the only philosopher re- 
ferred to by name; while in Maimonides’ * Moreh 
Nebukim,” Plato is quoted only four times m the 


whole course of the bookK—once from the * Timieus ” - 


(I. ch. xiii.; Munk, H. ch. cix.), probably the only 
Platonic work with which Maimon*des was ac- 
quainted. Aristotle, on the contrary, whom Maimon- 
ides knows so thoroughly, is named at the outset 
(I. ch. v.) as peoYen een (CC The Chief of Philos- 
ophers ^), and in IL. ch. xvii. (Munk, II. ch. xxii. 
179) occurs the unqualified declaration that * every- 
thing that Aristotle teaches of sublunary matters is 
the unconditioned truth” (see also book II. ch. xix. 
and xxiv.). 

Ibn Gabirol’s relation to Plato is similar to that 
of Philo, and that without his suspecting even the 
existence of the Alexandrian thinker. Characteris- 
tic of the philosophy of both is the conception of a 
Middle Being between God and the world, between 
species and individual. Aristotle had already for- 
mulated the objection to the Platonic theory of Ideas, 

that it lacked an intermediary or third 


Gabirol’s being (tpito¢ àrfBpozoc) between God 
Conception and the universe, between form and 
of Inter- matter. This “ third man,” this link 
mediary between incorporeal substances (ideas) 
Beings. and idealess bodies (matter, the sj òr), 


is, With Philo, the“ Logos " : with Gabi- 
rol it is the divine will. Philo gives the problem 
an intellectual aspect; while Gabirol conceives it as 
a matter of volition, approximating thustosuch mod- 
ern thinkers as Schopenhauer and Wundt. For the 
rest, Gabirol suffered precisely the same fate as his 
predecessor, Philo; his philosophy made not the 
slightest impression on Judaism. Among Jews he is 
esteemed asa poet: while Christian scholasticism, in 
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the persons of its two chief representatives, Alber- 
tus Magnus and his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, defers 
to him quite as frequently and gratefully as in their 
time the Gnostics and the Church Fathers— particu- 
larly Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and. Ambrose 

-Alid to the Logos doctrine of Philo. | 
(4) Cabala, or the Jewish mysticism, This “secret 
lore ^ has always claimed descent from ages of hoary 
antiquity. There is some slight. warrant for this 
assertion, since faint traces of cabalistie modes of 
thought have been detected by Fran- 


Jewish = kel and by Munk among the Essenes. 
Mysticism Nor may it be denied that the work 

and the that is at the foundation of the Zohar, 

Cabala. . namely “Sefer Yezirah,” the so-called ` 


* Book of Creation ” (sce article), con- 

tains material reaching back to an older tradition. 
In sequence of thought, the Cabala is as completely 
dominated by Pythagoras—or rather by the Neopy- 
tha gorean school—as Jewish Hellenism was by Plato, 
or the Arabic-Jewish Philosophy by the sage of 
Stagira. It matters really little whether the rise of 


-the Jewish Cabala and of Christian mysticism, the 
© Mron) tozo} ia of Dionysius the A reopagite, be dated 
: afew centuries back or forward ; its vital elements are 
“always the Pythagorean number-symbolism on the 
; one hand, and the Neoplatonie emanation-theory on 
- the other. Its distinguishing feature is the combina- 
. tion of both elements. 
, "middle beings,” exactly as Philo and Gabirol do, 
; upon whom it may be dependent. 


The Cabala also looks for 


But while Philo 
found these intermediaries in the di- 


The Cabala vine Logos, and Gabirol in the divine 


and Num- will. the Cabala sought them in fan- 
ber-Sym-  tasticarithmetic. The Unlimited (“En 
bolism, Sof”), or God, is the originally un- 
differentiated unity of the cosmos, en- 

tirely identical with the Indian Nirvana and the 
Hávza óuov of the Greeks. Differentiation began with 
the archetypal Man (ADAM KADMON) compounded 
of ten light-circles, spheres, or intelligences (Sefirot: 
to wit, Keter, Hokhmah, Binah, Hesed, Din, Tiferet, 
Nezah, Hod, Yesod, Malkut) God dissolves Him- 
self into attributes. This feature is peculiar to the 
Whole of the Middle Ages. Natural forces are 
transformed into attributes of God; and attributive 
thought takes the place of substantive. While in 
antiquity every natural force was a divinity, and 


. while Monotheism condensed all these divinities into 


one personality, recourse was now had to the expe- 
dient of degrading the forces of nature into at- 
tributes of God. Trinity, Tritheism, Logos-doctrine, 
and Sefirot are the stammering utterances of ancient 


and medieval thought, endeavoring to explain the 


relation of multiplicity to unity, of natural forces 
to nature itself, of the attributes of God to God 
Himself, 

The cabalists, however, occupied a proportionately 
small space in the history of Arabic-Jewish Philos- 
ophy. They were far more numerous in southern 
France or Languedoc than in Moorish Spain. There 


| are no independent cabalistic works written in 


Arabic, though the philosophical works of the Ara- 
bic-Jewish philosophers were written in Arabic, the 
vernacular of every-day lifein Moorish Spain.. There 
seems to have been a certain system in the employ- 


Arabic-Jewish Philosophy 
Arabic Language Among Jews 
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ment of Hebrew and Arabic, For halakie decisions 
(Saadia Gaon and Maimonides), for religious poetry 
(Ha-Levi and Gabirol), and especially 
Arabic for Biblical -exegesis (Ibn Daud, Ger- 
Suited to sonides, Ibn Ezra, and Abravanel) the 
Philosoph- Hebrew language was used; while for 
ical Termi- philosophie writings the Arabie idiom 
nology. was currently employed. The vulgar 
tongue seemed most appropriate for 
things profane; possessing as it did the advantage 
of a finely developed philosophical vocabulary, 
Which the Hebrew acquired only after the school 
of the Pibbonides had. accomplished their labors of 
translation. l 

A fundamental difference between the cabalists 
and the exponents of pure philosophy in the con- 
ception of the philosophical problem may be found 
in the position assigned by either to human Reason, 
The former rejected the authority of the conclusions 
ef Reason, and relied upon tradition, inspiration, and 
intuition, Those thinkers, on the other hand, who 
based upon Reason considered. inspiration and * in- 
Aellectual intuition” as pertaining to prophets only: 
for themselves and ordinary human beings Reason 
Was the prior requisite forall perception and knowl- 
edge. 

Saadia (892-942) in his * Emunot we-De‘ot " (The 
Principles of Faith and Knowledge) posits the ra- 

tionality of the Jewish faith with the 

Reason restriction. that Reason must capitu- 

and late wherever it contradicts tradition. 
Tradition. Dogma must take precedence of Rea- 
son. Thus, forexample, in the question 
concerning the eternity of the world. Reason teaches 
since Aristotle, that the world is without beginning ; 
that it was not created; Dogma asserts a creation out 
of nothing, Again, Reason insists—also since the 
time of Aristotle—upon only a general Immortality ; 
Dogma, on the contrary, maintains the immortality 
of the individual. Reason, therefore, must give 
way.. 

While Bahya ben Joseph (eleventh century) in 
his "Hobot ha-Lebabot ” (Duties of the Heart )—a 
book still popular among Eastern Jews—maintained 
an almost hostile attitude toward rationalistic 
thought and was satisfied with mere pulpit-morali- 
zing, the poet-philosopher Judah ha-Levi (twelfth 
century) in his religio-philosophical work * Cuzari " 
took the field. with strenuous arguments against all 
philosophizing. He became thus the Jewish Alga- 
zali, whose " Destructio Philosophorum" was the 
model for the * Cuzari." Against Mohammedanism 
and Christianity his antagonism is somewhat milder 
than against Peripatetic philosophy: he inclines 
rather toward Sufi's skeptical mysticism. Human 
reason does not count for much with him: inward il- 

lumination, emotional vision, is every- 

The thing. The“ Cuzari " is interesting as 

‘ Cuzari. aliterary type. It describes represent- 

atives of the different religions and 

of philosophy disputing before the king of the Khaz- 
ars concerning the respective merits of the Systems 
they stand for, the palm of course being ultimately 
awarded to Judaism. Herein is the germ of those 
comparative studies of religion which the French- 
man, Jean Bodin (1530-96), developed in his " Hep- 
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taplomeres” (partially translated into German by 
Guhrauer, 1841), and which has been still further 
continued in our age as the science of comparative 
religion. l l 
| But not even a Judah ha-Levi could bar the prog- 
ress of Aristotelianism among the Arabic-writing 
Jews. As among the Arabs, Ibn Sina and Ibn 
Roshd leaned more and more on Aristotle, so among 
the Jews did Abraham ibn Daud and Moses Maimon- - 
ides, Whose “Moreh Nebukim” has remained the 
text-book for Arabian-Jewish Aristotelianism. The 
commentaries on the “Guide for the Perplexed” 
are always in Hebrew (by Falaquera, Ibn. Caspi, 
Moses Narboni, and Isaac Abravanel), and are beyond 
the scope of an article dealing with Arabian-Jewish 
Philosophers; these thinkers do not belong to Moor- . 
ish Spain, but to Provence or Portugal. For similar 
reasons, the Aristotelian, Levi ben Gerson (RaLBaG) 
(1288-1345) who wrote * Milhamot Adonai” (Wars 
of the Lord) can not be discussed 


Gersonides here: he was a denizen of Bagnols, in 
and southern France, and wrote in Hebrew. 
Hasdai Among all scholastics, Levi b. Gerson 
Crescas.  (Gersonides) was by far the most ad- 


vanced; for he, and he only, bad the 
courage to place reason above tradition, or, to ex- 
press it differently, to oppose the theory of creation 
out of nothing. Similarly, Hasdai Crescas (1340- 
1410), another writer in Hebrew, combated another 
dogma of Judaism, the freedom of the will, so ener- 
getically that he may be considered a rara avis 
among Jews; and so valiantly did he break a lance 
for fatalism that he enjoyed the honor of being ap- 
preciatively quoted by Spinoza. His “Or Adonai” 
(Light of the Lord) is one of the most original and 
independent works of scholasticism in general and 
not of Jewish scholasticism alone, — Apárt from its 
hardihood in openly and unreservedly attacking 
Maimonides’ claims of infallibility for Aristotle in 
all matters pertaining to the sublunary world, it has 
the merit of projecting the problem of causes into 
the very foreground of philosophical thought. The 
mental heights of Crescas were by no means main- 
tained by his pupil Joseph Albo, the last Jewish 
schoiastie in the Spanish peninsula. In his = *Ikka- 
rim” (Fundamental Doctrines) he sinks to the level 
of an ordinary philosophizing rhetorician and mor- 
alist. It is difficult perhaps to penetrate the depth of 
thought and deft language of Crescas; but it is justas 
difficult to work one’s way through the pitiful shal- 
lows of Albo's unetuous commonplaces. These last- 
named philosophers wrote in Hebrew, and therefore 
can hardly be reckoned among Arabic-Jewish phi- 
fosophers, — The chief representative of Arabic-Jew- 
ish. seholasticism, Maimonides, must now receive 
attention, 

Maimonides holds tenacious! V. as against Aristotle, 
to the doctrine of creation out of nothing. God is 
not only the prime mover, the original form, as 
with Aristotle, but is as well the creator of matter. 


Herein’ Maimonides approaches more closely the 


Platonic * Timeeus " than the Stagirite. Of God. the 
All-One, no positive attributes can be predicated. 
The number of His attributes would seem to preju- 
dice the unity of God. In order to preserve this 
doctrine undiminished. all anthropomorphic attri- 
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butes, such as existence, life. power, will, knowledge, 
—the usual positive attributes of God in the Kalim 
—must be avoided in speaking of 
Him. Between the attributes of God 
and those of man there is no other simi- 
larity than one of words (homonymy), 
no similarity of essence (* Moreh,” i. 
33,536). The negative attributes imply 
that nothing can be Known concerning the true be- 
ing of God, which is what Maimonides really means. 
Just as Kant declares the Thing-in-itself to be un- 
knowable, so Maimonides declares that of God it can 
only be said that He is, not what He is. l 
Finally, it may be stated that in the question of 
universals—the chief problem of scholasticism— 
Maimonides takes strict Aristotelian ground 
(C Moreh,” i. 51, iii. 18; treatise on " Logic," ch. 
10), in so far as he denies reality to the human 
species, but admits its true essence to exist only in 


Maimoni- 
des the 
Chief 
Scholastic. 


the individual (according to the formula * Univer-' 


salia inre"). In his * Ethics” (as systematized by D. 
Rosin, 1876) he follows the Stagirite in consistently 
insisting upon the “fitting mean” (uecózyc) as well 
as in theelevation of the intellectual virtues over 
the ethical, Thus, the Arabic-Jewish philosophy 
presents the same endeavor as the contemporary 
Arabian, Byzantine; and Latin-Christian scholasti- 
cism, namely, to bring about from the standpoint 
of the knowledge of the day a reconciliation be- 
tween religion and science. 

However insignificant, compared with the fund of 
our present. knowledge, this Arabic-Jewish philoso- 
phy may appear in its attitude toward the various 
problems and their solutions, two things must not 
be overlooked. In the first. place, modern pride of 
culture should not prevent the confession that not 
à single step taken since the days of Maimonides 
has brought the solution of such problems any 
nearer. And, in the second place, it must not be for- 
gotten that the scholasties preserved the continuity 
of philosophical thought. Without the activity of 
these Arabic-Jewish philosophers, especially of those 
Jewish translators of whose work Steinschneider 
has treated so exhaustively, the mental culture of 
the Western world could scarcely have taken the 

direction it has, and certainly not at 
Position in the rapid rate which was made pos- 
the History sible through the agency of the Hu- 
of Thought. manists and of the Renaissance. The 

Arabic-Jewish philosophers were the 
Humanists, the agents of culture, of the Middle Ages, 
They established and maintained the bond of union 
between the Arabic philosophers, physicians, and 
poets on the one hand, and the Latin-Christian 
world on the other. Gabirol, Maimonides, and Cres- 
cas are of eminent importance in the continuity of 
philosophy. for they not only illumined those giants 
of Christian scholasticism, Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, but their light has penetrated 
deeply into the philosophy of modern times, Leibnitz 
speaks with no little respect of Maimonides, as does 
Spinoza of Crescas. Moses Mendelssohn and Solo- 
mon Maimon, the two Jewish friends of Immanuel 
Kant, took their point of departure from the Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy, as Baruch Spinoza had done, Suf- 
ficiently indicative of the bond of intellectual con- 
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tinuity is the fact that the same Solomon Maimon, 
who assumed the name Maimon simply out of rever- 
ence for Maimonides, was gratefully described hy 
Kant ina letter to Marcus Herz as the eritie who 
understood him best, and who had penetrated most 
deeply into his * Critique of Pure Reason.” 

Jews play merely a secondary róle in the history 
of philosophy: they are transmitters of thought, 
apostles of culture, typical representatives of the 
intellectual continuity of the human race. The first 
Jew who was a real philosopher of prime mag- 
nitude, Spinoza, evolved his system not asa Jew; 
no more than Descartes framed his as a Frenchman 
and Catholic, or Leibnitz his as a Protestant and 
German. Philosophy has divested itself, more and 
more decisively, of all narrowing restraints of secta- 
rianism and nationalism, and, like science itself, has 
become more and more cosmopolitan. The Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy was the last that could be desig- 
nated Jewish. To-day there are still Jews who 
philosophize; but there are no Jewish philosophers. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: There isa mine of information in the annota- 

tions to Solomon Munk's Guide dex Égaréx; as also in Stein- 

schneider’s monumental Hebr. Uebers. Berlin, 1893. General 
treatises upon Arabie-Jewish philosophy exist only in the form 
of sketches, such as thatof Munk, already mentioned, and in 
the manuals of the history of medieval philosophy by Ritter 
and Stöckl; Lasswitz, Gesch. der Atomistik: Prantl, Gexch. 

d. Logik; also in the Encyclopedias of Ersch-Gruber, Her- 

zog and Encye. Britannica, Useful Yor me literary history is 

the Ueberweg-Heinze. Grundriss der Gesch. d. Ph ilosophie, 

Rth eda 1598, ii. 237-253. The sketeh of I. 8S. Spiegler, Gesch. d. 

Philosophie d. Judenthuns, 1881, is of little practical value. 

Much that is valuable may be found in the larger histories of 

Jost, Graetz, and David Cassel. The essay on Jewish-religious 

philosophy by Philip Bloch in Winter-Wünsche, Jad. Lit. 1894, 

M. 6-756, is thoroughly reliable, asis also G. Karpeles, Gesch. 

d. Jid. Lit. 1580. pp. M09 et seg. Of monographs may be men- 

tioned: On the Cabala, 4d. Franek, Systeme de la Kabhbatle, 


1543, 20 ed., 1NS9 (German by A. Jelinek, 1544); D. H. Jocl, Die 


Religionsphilosophie dea Soheir, 1849. Among works deal- 


ing with special problems and individual exponents of Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy, the most important are M. Joël, Beitré 
zur Gesch. d. Philosophie, 1876, and David Kaufmann, Gesch. 
d. ÁAttributenlehre in d. Jiid. Heligionsphilosophie, 1877. 
See also the studies by Moritz Eisler and A. Schmledl. Optimism : 
and pessimism in Jewish religious philosophy have been treated 
by H. Goitein, 1890; the doctrine of the Freedom of the Will, 
by L. Knoller, Dax Problem der Willensfreiheit, 1584, and 
by L. Stein, Die Freiheit dex Willens, 182, J. Guttmann 
has furnished excellent monographs upon Saadia, Ibn Gabirol, 
and Ibn Daud. A conclusive monograph upon Maimonides’ 
philosophy has not yet been written; but his “ Ethics” has 
been luminously treated by Jaraczewsky, Zeitsehrift für 
Philosophie, 1865, and by D. Rosin, 1570. 

i L. S. 


K. 

ARABIC LANGUAGE AMONG J EWS, 
USE OF: The precise period of the first settlement 
of Jews in Arabia is unknown, and it is therefore 
impossible to say when the Arabic linguage was 
first employed by them. Historical data concern- 
ing the Jews of Arabia do not reach further back 
than the first century of the common era; but, 
judging by the important. positions which thev oc- 
cupied then in parts of Arabia (compare Yakut, 
“Geog, Worterbuch.” ed. Wüstenfeld, iv, 461 et eg.) 
and by the purely Arabic names which they bore, 
Jews must have already been settled in the country 
for several centuries. à | 

Among the ante-Islamic poets there were a number 
of Jews; and a certain Sarah, a Jewess, wrote some 
Arabie verses, in which she poured forth her grief 
at the massacre of her tribe of Koraiza (Noldeke, 
“Beitrige zur Kenntniss der Poesie der Alten Ara- 
ber,” p. 54). A Jew, named Al-Samau‘al, made him- 
self as famous by his lovalty as by his poetry, and 
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the Arabs to-day still use the phrase, “as loyal as 
Al-Samau‘al,” to express unswerving fidelity (Frey- 
tay, “ Proverbia Arabum,” ii. 828). The son of Al- 
Sumnau'al, Shorcikh, also occupied an honorable place 
among ante-Islamic poets. 

In adopting the Arabie language, the Jews in- 
troduced into it a number of Hebrew words and 
expressions Which, in certain portions of Arabia, 
where Jews were numerous and influential—as in 
the Yemen district, for example—have entered into 
the native vocabulary. It is owing to this that the 
Himyaritic inscriptions abound in Hebraisms and 
words which are altogether unintelligible to Arabs 
of other localities. 

With the conquests that. began immediately after 
the death of Mohammed, the Arabic language 
crossed. the frontiers of Arabia and -spread rapidly 
among the Jews of other countries. In Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, and Persia, which were conquered 
by the second calif, Omar, the Jews soon learned to 

use the language of the conquerors 

Adopted = and adopted it as their mother-tongue. 
by Eastern As carly as the beginning of the eighth 

Jews. century, scarcely fifty years after the 
conquest, a Babylonian Jew, Jawaih 
de Bassora, translated a medical work from Syriac 
into Arabic; it is thus evident that at that period 
the Babylonian Jews were already familiar with the 
Arabic language. As Babylonia then exercised a 
religious hegemony over the whole Jewish world, 
it became necessary for the Jews of other countries 
—at least for Jewish scholars—to understand the 
official language of Babylonia. Consequently, when 
Aijica and Spain were conquered under Walid L, 
the Jews found no difficulty whatever in sustaining 
intercourse with the Arabs. 

The adoption of the Arabic language by the Jews 
residing in Moslem countries had a salutary ef- 
fect also upon the Hebrew tongue. The Arabs at- 
tached great importance to the correét use of their 
Janguage; and thus the Jews, who always cherished 
a deep love for the Hebrew tongue, were led to turn 
their attention to the deplorable state into which 
their own language had fallen. They set about 
polishing it, as it were, and created a grammar for 
it, modeled after that of the Arabic. Hebrew poctry, 
Which in the seventh century resembled nothing so 
much as a lyre with broken strings—it was without 
rime or meter—began, under the influence of the 
study of Arabic poetry, to assume elegant rhythmic 
forms, and soon surpassed the latter jn Sonorousness 
and polish. l 

But upon the written or literary Arabic language 
tho Jews likewise exerted a special influence which 
was not so wholesome. Jewish writers, tr ating of 
subjects pertaining to religion and Judaism, were 
forced in some degree to conferm to the culture of 
the people for whom they wrote, the great mass of 
whom, though speaking Arabic as 

Char- their mother tongue, were not able to 
acteristics read it, and were unfamiliar with its 
of Jewish- niceties of style and complicated 

Arabic. grammar. Jewish authors were there- 

fore compelled to transliterate the 
Arabic into Hebrew characters and to simplify the 
grammar. The system of transliteration was as 
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person of the plural, were generally omitted. 


First Poem poet. 
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follows: for each Arabic letter the corresponding 
Hebrew was given. The letters. £ 4 cw 5 =e œ, 
which have no equivalents in Hebrew, were repre- 
sented by 30 $'12nD, with dots above or below 
the letters. The vowel-points were rendered either 
by the same signs as used in the Arabic or by the 
vowel-letters $N. In regard to grammar, the Jews 
avoided whatever could embarrass a reader who 
was not well versed in Arabic literature. Thus, for 
example, the broken-plural forms, so numerous in 
literary Arabic, were reduced to a minimum, only 
such being retained as were familiar to all. The 
purely orthographic signs, like the al/f in the third 
Con- 
trary to grammatical usage, the second or third rad- 
ical letter of a weak verb was generally retained in 
the conditional and imperative moods, to indicate to 
the reader the three radical letters of which the verb 
was composed. The rules of syntax were very much 
relaxed; and the style of what may be con veniently 


termed *Judieo-Arabic? often presents the same 


characteristics of disorder and confusion that are 
met with in the Hebrew vernacular literature of the 
Middle Ages. 

With the overthrow of the dynasty of the Almo- 
hades at the close of the thirteenth century, the 
Arabic language ceased to be spoken by the western 
Jews; but for many centuries it continued to be 
cultivated by Jewish scholars of all countries for the 
sake of the many beautiful literary relies which 
Jewish authors have left in that language. It is 
still spoken by the Jews of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Yemen, and Syria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Jew. Quart. Rer. xiii. 
303-311. 
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ARABIC LITERATURE OF THE JEWS: 
From the time that the Arabs commenced to develop 
a culture of their own, Jews lived among them and 
spoke their language. Gradually they also em- 
ployed the latter in the pursuit of their studies, so 
that Jewish literature in Arabic extends over all the 
branches in which Jews took an interest. Indeed, 
the material is so vast that it is impossible to givea 
comprehensive survey of it in small compass; and 
it is owing to this cireumstance that there is no work 
on the subject, although one by Steinschneider has 
been In preparation for many years (see ^ Z. D. M.G." 
liii. 418). 

1. Early Literature: The eurliest literary pro- 
ductions are not of a specifically Jewish character, 
but are similar to those of the Arabs. They consist 
of poems composed in celebration of publie or pri- 
vate events, and date from the second half of the 
fifth century of the present era. The first was com- 
posed by a poctess of Medina named Sarah, who 
bewailed the slaughter of a number of her people 
by an Arab chief. The same event is alluded to in 

some other verses by an unknown 
About the middle of the sixth 
century there flourished in North 
Arabia Al-Saman‘a] (SAMUEL) B. ADI- 
YA, Whose name is often mentioned 
and whose verses are to be found in the most no- 
table compilations of ancient Arabic poetry. Atthe 

" Me 


Isby a 
' Woman. 
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time of Mohammed there lived in Medina the poets 
ArL-Hanr IBN ABI an-HuKark,. Katab ibn Asad, 


Asma (a woman), Katab ibn al- Ashraf (assassinated —. 


by ordcr of Mohammed) AlSsammak, Aus of Ku- 
raiza. Abu al-Dival. Shuraih, Jabal ibn Jauwal, and 
finally Marhab of Khaibar. Toward the end of Mo- 
hammed's career the convert Al-ITusain, who as- 
sumed the name Abd Allah ibn Salam, wrote nomi- 
lies and sacred legends drawn from Jewish sources, 
thus furnishing the first elements of the * Hadith ” 
(Moslem tradition). He was followed by Yamin ibn 
Yamin (Benjamin), Katab ibn Alibar, and Wahb ibn 
Munabbikh (the last two hailing from Yemen), all 
of them converts to Islam. Of other literary pro- 
ductions by Arab Jews in this early epoch there is 
no record, except of the so-called. “Kitab al-Ash- 
ma'at," mentioned by an anonymous author of the 
ninth century. This work, which Sprenger (* Leben 
und Lehre Mohammed,? i. 49) believes to have been 
an ancient book of revelation, was not an Arabic 
work, but was probably only a compendium of rab- 
binical discussions, which its author naturally styled 
“Shemaata.” Abd Allah ibn Saba, who is supposed 
to have been a Jew, was the first to ascribe divine 
honors to the calif Ali. He founded the Shiite sect 
of the Sabaivya. This ends the first. period, a spe- 
cial feature of which is that all its literary produc- 
tions have been transmitted through Mohammedan 
channels (see Delitzsch. *Jüd. Arabische. Poesien 
aus Mohamm. Zeit,” 1874; Noéldeke, “ Beitriige zur 
Kenntniss der Poesie der Alten Araber,” pp. 52-86; 
Hirschfeld, “Essai sur l'Histoire des Juifs de Me- 
dine,” in “Revue Etudes Juives,” vii, 167-198, x. 
10-31). 

2. Karaites: It was in the second period that 
Arabic began to be used asa scientific language. 
The first to employ it for theological works were 
the Karaites. The founder and oldest teacher of 
this sect, indeed, still employed the rabbinic dialect; 
but later on, when the gulf between the Karaites 
and the Rabbinites widened, the former employed 
Arabic, not merely on account of the spread of that 
language, but apparently out of spite to the Rab- 
binites, whom they wished to prevent from reading 
their books. It was evidently for the same reason 
that the Karaites afterward employed Arabic char- 
acters for Hebrew quotations and translations. 

There is not much "üariety in the Arabic writings 
of the Karaites, as they nearly all have the same 
tendency, and were composed in defense of narrow 
religious views, The branches chiefly dealt with 
are Biblical Exegesis, Halakah and Theology, Po- 
lemics against Rabbinites, and Linguistics. There 
is, however, still so much uncertainty as to many 
details, that final results can not in many Cases be 
obtained till further researches shall have been made 
among the manuscripts in the various public libraries, 
With the beginning of the tenth century Karaite 
literature. enters its fullest period. The struggle 

Was reciprocal, and is no doubt largely 


Apogee of responsible for the growth of Arabic 
Karaite works among Rabbinite Jews. There 


Literature. was hardly one prominent Karaite 


Writer of this period who did not 


attack Saadia. "The first claiming mention is Su- 
laiman ibn. Ruhaim (Salomon b. Jeroham), who 
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wrote commentaries on the Psalms, Lamentations, 
and Ecclesiastes (MSS. British Museum, 2515-17, 
2520; llirschfeld, * Arab. Chrestom.” pp. 103-109). 
AEX’ to him must be mentioned Yusuf Rirkisuni, 


Whose “ Kitab al-Anwar we al. Manakib " (DNT D) 
forms an introduction to his commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Bacher, “Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 687- 
710; Harkavy, “Mém. Russ. Arch. Soc. Sect. 
Orient.” viii. 247-321; Poznanski, in Steinschneider, 
“Festschrift,” pp. 195-218; idem, “Semitic Studies 
in Memory of A. Kohut,” pp. 435-450; Hirschfeld, 
ib. pp, 116-121). The most. fertile of all, however, 
is Jefeth in "Ali ha-Levi (Hasan al-Basri) (Commen: 
tary on Daniel, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1891). 
Besides his “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” he wrote commen- 
taries on all the Biblical books, and paid more atten- 
tion to linguistic questions than his contemporaries, 
llis son Levi (Abu Sa'id) commented on the Pen- 
tateuch and on Joshua, and composed a compendium 
of the “ Agron” (dictionary) by David ben Abraham 
of Fez. David b. Boaz (993) wrote commentaries 
on the Pentateuch and on Ecclesiastes, and. also a 
“ Kitab al-Usul.? | 

The beginning of the eleventh century is marked 
by Yusuf al-Basir (IIa-Ho'eh), who wrote several 
works on theology and halakah: for example, * Al 
Muhtawi” (The Comprehensive One), several re- 
sponsa, the “Kitab al-Istibsar,” on the law of in- 
heritance, of which some fragments are still extant, 
and the “ Kitab al-Isti'ána," of philosophic character 
(see P. F. Frankl, * Ein Mu‘tazilit. Kalim,” in “ Sit- 
zungsber. der Wiener Acad.” 1872, pp. 169 et seg.).. 
About 1026 Abu al-Faraj Harun ibn al-Faraj com- - 
pleted his grammatical work “ Al-Mushtamil ” (Poz- 
nanski, “Rev. Et. Juives," xxxiii. 24-39), He was 
also the author of a commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Ali b. Sulaiman, of the twelfth century, left, be- 
sides an exegetical work on the Pentateuch, an i gron 
based on that of the above-named David ben Abra- 


ham. Karaite literature, after its de- 
Karaite cay in Asia, found a new home, in the 
Literature thirteenth century, in Egypt; but its 


in productions were inferior to those of 
Egypt. the preceding epoch. Israel b. Sam- 
. uel ha-Dayyan of Maghreb composed 
a treatise on “Six Articles of Creed,” another on the 
ritual slaughter of animals, and, finally, a *Sefer 
ha-Mizwot." A work similar to the last-named was 
written by his pupil, the physician Jefeth ibn Saghir 
(Al-Hakim al-Safi); and another is known as the 
“Siddur of Al-Fadhil” (Isaiah Cohen ben Uzziyahu) 
(Steinschneider, “Cat. Berlin,” ii. 48; other ritual 
works, MSS. Brit. Mus. Or., 2531-32, 2536). . Ju- 
dah ben Meir (also called Al-Hakim al-Thati) wrote a l 
commentary on Esther. Among commentators on 
the Pentateuch mention should be made of Al- 
Mu'allim Abu Ali (Sahl ben Mazliah al-Imam), 
Abu al Sari, Abu al-Faraj-Furkan, and Al-Mukad- 
dasi. 

The most important author of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is the physician Samuel of Maghreb, whose 
chief work was * Al-Murshid " (The Guide). Besides 
this, he wrote prolegomena to the Pentateuch. In 
1415 Elijah ha-Dayyan wrote a work on the calen- 
dar rules, of which a Hebrew translation exists in 
St. Petersburg. An important “Chronicle of Kara- 
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ite Doctors" was compiled at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century by Ibn al: iti (G. Margohouth, 
“Jew. Quart. Rev.” ix, 429-443). As late as the 


seventeenth century David b. Moses Feirūz corm- 
posed a treatise in imitation of Bahyah itm Paku- 
dahs 7 Guide to the Duties of the Heart." Even at 


the present day, Arabic is used, although not largely, 


by Karaites in Egypt: in that language they read 
the Passover Haggadah (ed. Presburg. 1868). 

3. Saadia: The development of Arabic literature 
among Rabbinites is indirectly due to the Naraites. 
Saadia of Fayum (see Saapa Gaos} was the first 
to enter the lists against the latter with various po- 


lemical treatises, of which various fragments have 


lately come to light. His works not only extend 
over every branch of Jewish learning then in exist- 
ence, but he even created a new one; namely, relig- 
ious philosophy. It was evidently his intention to 
prevent Rabbinite Jews from making use of Karaite 
Writings of any Kind. His translation and commen- 
taries on nearly the whole Bible earned. for him the 
name of “The Commentator”: and his version of 
the Pentateuch in particular obtained such popular- 
itv that it was looked upon in the light of a Tar- 
gum, and is still so considered in Arabic-speaking 
countries, Itis found in Yemen MSs, side by side 
with the Targum Onkelos. Under the title * Ag- 
ron,” he also produced, a philological work, the only 
existing fragment of which has recently. been pub- 
lished by Harkavy, together with the remains of 
his “Sefer ha-Galuy ” (* Studien und Mittheilungen 
aus der Kaiserl. Bibl. zu St. Petersburg,” v.). He 
also wrote a treatise on “ Ninety [seventy] Unique 
or Rare Words in the Bible” (the original is lost, 
but the Hebrew version has been edited by A. Jeli- 
neg) und a large grammatical work. For liturgical 
purposes he provided a prayer-book, which he en- 
riched. with many compositions of his own, whilst 
the directions were written in Arabie. He also 
wrote a chronological treatise, and another on the 
law of inheritance (H. Derenbourg and Mayer Lam- 
bert, ix., " Traité des Successions,” ete., Paris, 1897). 
(For Saadía's philosophical writings see below.) To 
the number of pseudonymous writings under his 
name, belong a Midrash on the Decalogue (ed. Eisen- 
stdter, Vienna, 1868; Joseph Shabbethai Farkhi. 
1849)— which is, however, nothing but a paraphrase 
made for liturgical purposes—and a description of 
man (Steinschneider, “Cat. Berlin,” i. 48). 

4. Bible: Having thus briefly sketched the man- 
ner in which Jewish- Arabie literature was brought 
into existence among Rabbinites, it will be best 
to outline. its further. development. according to 
subject-matter, Next to Saadia. Gaon Samuel b. 
Hofni of Bagdad (died 1034) wrote commentaries 
on various Biblical books, but only part of them 
survive (Samuel b. Hofni, “Trium Sectionum Pos- 
teriorum Libri Genesis Versio Arabica,” 1886). The 
decline. of Jewish learning in Irak was followed by 
its rise in Spain; and Arabic appears as the favor- 
ite language for Jewish Writings. Hafz al-Kuti, 
the Goth (1000-1050), composed a metrical para- 
phrase of the Psalms (A. Neubauer, * Revue Etudes 
Juives,” xxx. 65-69), Moss ha-Roheg Gikatilla of 
Cordova (1050-1080), stimulated by Abu al- Walid's 
grammatical and iexical writings, composed. com- 


mentaries on the Pentateuch, the Prophets, Psalms, 
Job, Canticles; and Daniel; but only fragments 
of them have been preserved, in the form of 
quotations in the works of liter authors (S. Poz- 
nanski, “Ibn Jiqatilla Nebst den. Fragmenten Sej- 
ner Schriften.” Leipsic, 1895). To the same period 
probably belong two anonymous translations of 
Ruth. Isaac. ben Judah ben Ghayat (1039) left a 
version of Ecclesiastes (ed. J. Loewy, Leyden, 1584). 
A younger contemporary but very bitter opponent 
of Moses Gikatilla was Judah b. Balaam of Toledo 
(1070-1090). His commentaries on the Bible have 
likewise been but incompletely handed down (see 
Neubauer, 7 The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah,” pp. 
384-385; Bacher, Stade’s “Zeitschrift,? xiii. 129- 
155). Fragments of an anonymous commentary on 
the Psalms, dating from the twelfth century, are 
preserved in the library of St. Petersburg. In 1142 
the physician Hibat Allah (Nathanael) commented 
on Ecclesiastes. He subsequently embraced Islam. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century Joseph 
b. Aknin, Maimonides’ renowned pupil, is supposed 
to have written a commentary on Canticles and a 
treatise on. Biblical measures (Munk, ^ Notice sur 
Joseph b. Jehoudah,” in “Journal Asiatique.” 1842, 
Xiv.; Steinsehneider and Neubauer, in * Magazin,” 
1888. A commentary of his on the Pentateuch is 
mentioned by Al-Mwakkit (MS. Brit. Mus, Add. 
21201. p. 166). Somewhat later Tan- 

Com- hum of Jerusalem composed commen- 
mentaries. !aries on the Pentateuch and on many 
l other parts of the 
tary on Joshua.” ed. Th. Haarbriicker, Berlin, 1862; 
“Comm, on Judges,” ed. Goldziher). Isaac b. Sam- 
ucl ha-Sefardi (end of the fourteenth century), who 
commented on the Prophets, likewise lived in 
Palestine (Steinschneider, * Hebr. -Bibl.,” xix. 135, 
XN. 10)... A commentary on the second book of Sam- 
uel was written by Isaac b. Samuel (Margoliouth, 
"Jew. Quart. Rev.,” x. 885-403). Part of this com- 
mentary is to be found in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford. In the fifteenth century there flourished in 
Yemen Abraham b. Solomon, who compiled notes 
on the Prophets (Poznanski, le. p. 68). A com- 
mentary on Esther, regarded as a pseudony mous 
work of Maimonides. was edited (Leghorn, 1759) 
by Abraham b. Daniel Lumbroso. It probably 
dates from the sixteenth century, and is written in 
the dialect of Maghreb. The last century has wit- 
nessed a new awakening of literary interest among 
the Jews of Asia and Africa; and the printing- 
presses of Leghorn, Cairo, Algiers, Oran, Jerusalem, 


. Bombay, Poona, and Calcutta are busy with trans- 


lations, chiefly of those hooks of the Bible that 
are used in the liturgy, viz., Pentateuch, Haftarot, 
Psalms, the Five Scrolls, and Job ("Iebr. Bibl." 
xiii. 49). A translation of the whole Bible by Eze- 
kiel Shem-Tob David was printed in Bombay in 
1389, and one of the Apocrypha by Joseph David in 
1895. . 
Following in the wake of exegesis there sprang 
up a literature of Midrashie and homiletic explana- 
tion of the Bible. The British Museum possesses 
manuscripts (Or. 66-70) of discourses on the Penta- 
teuch, which are attributed to David b. Abraham, 
Maimonides’ grandson. The bulk of the homiletic 


sible (* Commen- 
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literature belongs to Yemen. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century Nathanael ben Isaiah compiled 
a kind of Midrash under the title “ Nur 
al Thulm,” specimens of which are 
still extant (edem, Nii. 09; Alexander 
Kohut, "Lizht of Shade and Lamp 
of Wisdom," New York, 18894; Hirsch- 
Chrestom.” pp. 11-145. The phy- 
sician Yahya b. Sulaiman (Zakariyya, about 1420) 
was the author of the Midrash Wefez. written 
in a mixture of Hebrew and Arabie (Steinscehlineider. 
“Cat. Berlin; ^ i. 64, 71); a commentary on which 
exists under the title “Àl Durrah al-Muntakhaba 7 
(MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2746). 
Sa'id b. Da'ud al-Adani wrote homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch under the ithe * Kitab najat al-wharikin “ 
(ib. 2785). Abu Mansur al-Dhamari was the author 
of the * Siraj al-“Ukul” (see Kohut, * Aboo Manzur 
al.Dhamári," New York, 1892); and. finally, David 
al.Lawani composed a Midrashic work, = Àl- Wajiz 
al-.Mughni" Glosses on the Decalogue were writ- 
ten by Moses b. Joseph al-Balidah (MS. Brit. Mus. 
Or. 2146). Various anonymous compilations, be- 
longing to the same class and written in vulgar 
dialect. also exist (Hirschfeld, le. pp. 14-19). 

5. Linguistics: Jewish philologists modeled 
their works on those of the Arabs. Tt is. therefore, 
not surprising that many of them were written in 
Arabie. The earliest Jewish grammarian is Judah 
bh. Koraish, of Tahort, in North Africa (cd. Barges, 
Paris, 1859). His 7 Risalah " (Epistle), exhorting the 
community of Fez not to neglect. the study of the 
Targum, embodies the first attempt at a compara- 
tive study of Semitic languages. He is. however, 
far outranked by Saadia, who was the first to make 
philological studies a special science. Saadia's first 
work, stvled " Agron,” of which only 
some frasme nts have been pres served, 
was partly Jexicographical, partly 
grammatical. More details on the latter subject 
were to be found in his chief work, * Book on the 
[Hebrew] Language,” in twelve parts: but unfortu- 
nately this is not now in existence. The only two 
works of his that have been preserved are his ety- 
mological essay on “Ninety [seventy] Unique or 
Rare Words in the Bible,” and his commentary on 
the “Sefer Yezirah.” which contains erammatical 
paragraphs. In the middle of the tenth century 
there flourished in Kairwan Dunash ben Tamim. 
soon after Saadia, Abu al-Faraj Harun of Jerusa- 
lem, the Naraite, composed a work on grammar and 
lexicography under the title “Al Mushtamil " (Poz. 
nanski, " Rev. Et. Juives,” xxx. 24-39, 197-2185). 

The oldest linguistic studies in Spain were not 
written in Arabic, but in Hebrew; and there is 
none of real importance till Judah Havvuj (of Fez), 
who, at the beginning of the eleventh century, wit- 
nessed the famous strugele between the pupils of 
Menahem and Dunash ben Labrat. Hayyuj was 
followed by Abu al-Walid Merwan (Jonah) b. Ja- 
nah, whose writings are of a more comprehensive 
nature. The latter not only criticized and supple- 
mented ITayyuj. but wrote important grammatical 
works and a dictionary (“The Book of Hebrew 
Roots,” ed. A. Neubauer, Oxford, 1875; Hebrew 
version, ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 1894). Judah b. 
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Balam wrote on the accents of the first three books 
of the Hariographa, on homonyms (* Kitab al-Taj- 
nis") and several smaller treatises. Prominent 
alike as commentator of the Bible and. grammarian - 
was Moses Gikatilla, who wrote on the 7 Maseuline 
and Feminine"; but this work is lost, To the sime 

century belongs Isaac. b. Jashush, who was the au- 

thor of a work-on Inflections ("7 Kitab al-Tasarif ^). 

The twelfth century shows further development. 

Abu Ibrahim b. Barun wrote “ Kitab al-Muwazana.” 

a treatise on comparative Hebrew and Arabie phi- 

losophy (ed. with a Russian us tion and annota- 

tions, by P. v. Kokovzow, St. Pete Tsburs, 1893). 

Judah ha-Levi's " "A a a grammatical 

chapter with interesting features (ed. Hirschfeid. pp. 

I28-138) — After this period Hebrew preponderated 

over Arabie for philological pursuits. In the four- 

teenth century there is only Tanhum of Jerusalem, 

who wrote a dictionary on the Mishnah (“Al Mur- 

shid”) in connection with Maimonides’ commentary 

on the same. In the fifteenth century the African, 

Saadia ben Danan, composed a grammatical work 

and a Hebrew-Arabie dictionary. Another glossary 

on Maimonides’ Mishnah commentary was compiled 

by David ben Yesha ha-Lewi of Aden (Steinschnei- 

der, "Cat. Berlin,” No. 113). Of anonymous wri- 

tings mention may be made of a grammatical com- 

pendium attached to it k araite prayer-book (MS. 
brit. Mus. Or. 25-36), an Arabic-Persian vocabu- 

lary (MS. Drit. Mus. Add. 14301), a treatise on difti- 

cult words in Bible and Mishnah = (Hirsehfeld, 

" Amb. Chrestom.,” pp. 31-34), and a chapter on 

siblical Aramaic (75. pp. 54-60). 

6. Talmud and Halakah: It was but natural 
that in the Talmud and Halakah Arabic did not be- 
come si popular as in other branches of Jewish lit- 
erature.’ The rabbinic dialect for discussions on 
Halakah was too firmly established to suffer the in- 
trusion of Arabic; and much that has been written 
on such subjects in Arabie has either perished, or 
has been chictly studied in Hebrew versions. There - 
is no suflicient evidence to prove that an Arabic ver- 
sion of the Mishnah by Saadia was ever written, 
since the short notice given by Pethahiah of Rezens- 
burg is too scant toadmit of any definite conclusions. 
Some of his Arabic responsa have been preserved. 
The translation made by Saadia's Spanish contempo- 
rary, Joseph ben Abi Thaur, was not made to sup- 
ply a want felt by Jews, but at the request of a bib- 
liophile ruler. It is therefore not surprising that it 
should have been lost, as probably not more than 
one copy of it ever existed, 

Joseph b. Abraham b, Sheth and: Isaac al-Faz 
wrote responsa in Arabic. Maimonides, while wri- 
ting his commentary on the Mishnah in Arabic, left 
the text untranslated; and it was the Hebrew ver- 
sion. of this commentary which became popular, 
although the original was also fre- 
quently copied. Many portions of the 
same exist in print; and its study is 
of the utmost importance in the veri- 
fication of the version attached to present-day edi- 
tions of the Talmud. Maimonides also wrote a 
"Sefer ha-Mizwot” in Arabic, to serve as a kind of 
introduction to his Mishnah Torah (introduction and 
the first three paragraphs edited, with German trans- 
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lation, by M. Peritz, Breslau, 1882: 
ited, with French translation, by M. 
-] 888). Lastly. he used. Arabie for 
sponsa; and the autogr iplis of a few of these are 
fortunately still in existence (Margoliouth, ” Re- 
sponsa of Mi aimonides in the Original Arabic." in 
"Jew. Qui wt. Rev.” xi. 553; Simonsen, " Arabic 
Responsa,” db. xii. 134- 137; “Hebr. Bibl.“ xix. 
113). His son Abraham, though not inheriting his 
father's genius, possessed muce h Talmudic learning, 

and endeavored to supplement the latter's writings 
by a work wherein religious observance Was dis- 
cussed in a semi- philosophical manner (7 Kitab al- 
Kifavah"). Jn a correspondence with David. b. 
Hisdai of Bagdad (* Maase Nissim,” edited by B. 
Goldberg, Paris, 1867), he defends the theories of his 
father. There also exists a collection of Arabic. re- 
sponsa by him under the title " Merillat. Setarim " 
(Ms. Montefiore [Halberstam], p. 56). Among the 
fragments brought from the Genizah in Egypt, there 
are a host of smaller Arabic essays and letters on 
matters of Halakah. Ritual commentaries in Arabic 
are attached to many prayer-books now in use in 
Asiatic and African communities. Samuel b. Jam‘ 
wrote on the slaughter of animals (* Karmel,” jii. 
215: Geigers "Jüd. Zeit." 1562). A volume on the 
laws to be observed by women was published by 
Jacob Ankawa (Algiers, 1855), who translated the 
“Sefer Dat Yehudit” (published) Leghorn, 182%) 
from Spanish into Arabic. 

7. Liturgy: The employment of Arabic for li- 
turgical purposes commenced with the translation of 
such portions of the Bible as held à place in public 
worship. Tt has been stated above that Saadia sup- 
plemented his prayer-book with an Arabie text con- 
taining ritual regulations—a practise imitated in the 
Yemen prayer-books, the oldest of which date from 
the fifteenth century (* Hebr. Bibl." xxi. 54; "Cat. 
Berlin.” i. 69, 117-130: W. H. Greenburg, * The 
Hageadah According to the Rite of Yemen,” London, 
1896) Although in the prayer itself Hebrew was 
adhered to, Ar thie began to encroach upon the piy yu- 
. tim in the sixteenth century, and was subsequently 
very largely employed. Some of these piy yutim en- 
joy meat popularity. as, for example, the Habdalah 
"Song of Elijah” (Hirschfeld, “Journal Royal Asi- 
atic Society,” 1891, pp. 293-310), the 
tale of 21s (deii, “ Jewish-Arabic 
Liturgies,” in “Jew. Quart. Rev." vi. 
119-135, vi. 418-427), AE * Kinot," the Arabic ver- 
sion of Bar Yohai, ete. The prayer-books printed 
for use in Oriental and African communities have 
luany piyyutim appended; and a survey 
of this neglected field of Jewish literature would 
well reward the labor. bestowed on it. because it 
offers Interesting linguistic problems besides. A 
special feature of these prayer-books is the (vulgar) 
Arabie version of the Aramaic Targums of some 
portions of the Pentateuch, such as the blessing of 
Jacob, the Song of Moses, and the Decalogue ; also 
prominent Haftarot, as that of the last day of Pass- 
over and the Ninth Day of Ab; finally, of the. Five 
Scrolls, and the. Megillat Antiochus (iden, * Arab. 
Chrestom." pp. 1-6). Favorite subjects for trans- 
lation are Ibn Gabirol's * Azharot,” Judah ha-Levi's 
famous piyyut. PA % (Alexandria, 1879), for the 
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Sabbath before Purim, and a legendary paraphrase 
of Abot, v. 9 (nat a, Leghorn, 1846). Besides 
the Just named. the whole of the Pirke Abot (23; 


many, ed. Joseph Shabbethai Farhi, Leghorn, 1849) 


has in many prayer-books its Arabic version side by 
side with the original. The Passover Haggadah has 
often been edited with Arabic translation and com- 
mentaries. Karaite prayer-books show similar fea- 
tures. Arabic directions are already to be found in 
Fadhil’s (Exiiah. Cohen b. Uzziy ahu) * Siddur ” (see 
above, par. 2), not to speak of later compilations. 
Isaac b. Solomon gave an Arabic version of “Ten 
Articles of Creed ” m» na, Eupatoria, 1840). 

8. Philosophy and Theology: The employ- 
ment of Arabic for philosophical discussion grew 
out of conditions that differed from those which 
affected most of the preceding branches. - Jews 
would probably never have written on philoso- 
phy, had they not been impelled to do so by the 
Arabs, whose works formed their sole sources of 
information on this subject. These latter provided 
them with a terminology, for which the Hebrew 
language offered no facilities; and their influence is 
so apparent that the Hebrew translations from Ara- 
bic, as well as works written originally in Hebrew, 
bear a thoroughly Arabie stamp. AN Jewish philo- 
sophical works that were epoch-making are written 
in Arabic, and most of them are evidently meant for 
Arab readers also. 

Although not exactly the oldest philosophical au- 
thor, Saadia was the first to form his ideas on Jewish 
theology intoa system. He was therefore the father 
of Jewish philosophy. His method is that of the 
class of Mohammedan philosophers known as Mota- 
zilites. Somewhat carlier than Saadia was Abu 
Ya‘akub Ishak b. Sulaiman (Isaac Israeli the elder, 
died about 950), physician to Abu Muhammed ‘Ubaid 


Allah al-Mahdi in Kairwan. He was 

Develop- the author of a * Book of Definitions " 
ment —probably the oldest of its kind— 
of Jewish preserved in a Hebrew version only 
Thought. (ed. H. Hirschfeld. pp. 233, 234; Stein- 


schneider, * Festschrift,” pp. 131-141). 
The first period also includes Bahya b. Josef b. 
'ukodah (lived in Spain 1040). the author of * Duties 
of the Heart" and “ Reflections of the Soul.” His 
contemporary, Solomon b. Gabirol, was the first to 
introduce Neoplatonic ideas into Jewish philosophy. 
His Arabic works are “The Source of Life,” *Im- 
provement of Morals.” and the ethical treatise 
“Choice of Pearls” (Munk, * Mélanges de Philoso- 
phie Juive et Arabe," Paris, 1959} Judah ha-Levi 
(1140) treats Jewish theology from quite a different 
point of view. In his famous “Kitab Alkhazari” 
(ed. H. Hirschfeld, with the revised Hebrew ver- 
sion, Leipsic. 1837) hé discards the method of the 
Kalim as well as Aristotelianism in general, and 
takes his stand on tradition. He also vigorously 
attacks the doctrines of the Karaites. Joseph b. 
Zaddik of Cordova (died 1149), in his “Microcosm,” 
discussed ideas fostered by Ibn Gabirol. Abraham 
ibn Daud (died 1180) paved the w: ay toward abso- 
lute Aristotelianism in his *Emunah Ramah.” 
Jewish philosophy reached its apogee in Moses 
Maimonides. Maimun (the father) himself was the 
author of the “Letter of Consolation” (ed. L. M. 
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Simmons, “Jew. Quart. Rev." ii. 935), in which he 
warned Jews not to forget their. belief, although 
compelled to appear outwardly as Moslems. His 
son Moses, the greatest of Jewish thinkers, com- 
posed, when still young, a compendium of logie, 
and a treatise on. the " Unity [of God]." in Arabic. 
The introduction to his commentary on Abot is also 
of philosophical character, and. is known under the 
separate title, " Eight. Chapters " (Pocock, * Porta 
Mosis," pp. 181 et seq.. ed. M. Woltf, with German 
translation, Leipsic. 1862). "The commenary on 
* Helek." the tenth chapter of Sanhe- 
drin (č. pp. 133 e? seq.), contains the 
© Thirteen Articles of Creed” formu- 
lated by him. A system of his theol. 
ogy is laid down in his chief work, “Guide of the 
Perplexed ” (ed. S. Munk, with French translation, 
aris, 1856-66; compare H. Hirschfeld, “ Kritische 
Bemerkungen zu Munk’s Ausgabe des Dalilat al- 
Hairin," in * Monatssehrift." xxxix. 404-413, 460- 
473). Another work of his is the *"Consolatory 
Epistle." sent to the Jews of Yemen. Maimonides 
was so exhaustive that after him not much was com- 
posed that could claim originality. Of those who 
followed in his steps, mention must first be made 
of his son Abraham, whose chief theological work 
has already been mentioned. His co-disciple, Joseph 
b. Judah b. Aknin (Abu al-Hajjaj Joseph b. Yabyah 
al Sabti al Maghrabi), to whom the “Guide” was 
dedicated, was himself the author of a work “ Medi- 
cine of the Soul,” and of another discovered by 
Munk. <A kind of imitation of the “Moreh” is to 
be found in the anonymous work “Pearls of the 
Secrets." An abstract of Aristotelian philosophy 
in the style of Maimonides is given by Musa b. 
Tubi in his poem “ Al-Sab‘iniyyah,” consisting of 
seventy verses (the original, with the Hebrew ver- 
sion and a commentary by Solomon b. Immanuel 
da Piera, edited and translated by H. Hirschfeld, 
Ramsgate, 1894), 

With the decline of Jewish philosophy the em- 
ployment of Arabic also diminishes. A commen- 
tary on Maimonides’ “ Sefer ha-Madda‘” was written 
by ‘Ala al-Din al-Muwakkit (MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 
21294). There still remains to be mentioned Judah 
b. Nissim b. Malka, whose work * Anas al-Gharib ? 
contains a commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah ” and 
the “Chapters on R, Eliezer” (Hirschfeld, * Arab, 
Chrestom.” pp, 19-31), and several anonymous treat- 
ises on “ Macrocosm and Microcosm” (Cat. Ber- 
lin,” ii. 105), which Steinschneider believes to be an 
abstract from Joseph Kirkisani's work mentioned 
above. An ethical treatise exists in manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.," No. 1422). 

9. Polemics: Here may be recorded some works 


of a polemical character. because they are theological 
aswell These comprise not only the conicts De- 


tween Rabbinites and Karaites, but also treatises 
written to repel the encroachments of philosophy 
and the dogmas of other creeds. Among these 
writers is David al-Mekammez, to whom js attributed 
a work entitled “Twenty Treatises” (Steinschnei- 
der, “ Cat. Bodl." col. 880). The writings of Sulai- 
man b. Ruhaim and Jefeth (see above) abound in 
attacks upon the Rabbinites; but these were com- 
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pletely defeated by Saadia. Further attacks were 
made by Samuel b. Hofni (/5. col. 1031; “Z. D. M. 
G.” viii. 551. ix. 838), by Samuel ha-Nagid (who also 
criticized the Koran), and especially by Judah ha- 
Levi. Alililiated to the * AlKhazari” of the last- 
named, and written in defense of Judaism, was Sa‘ad 
b. Mansur's (1280) " Tankih al-Abhath” (L. Hirsch- 
feld, “Sa'ad b. Mansuribn Kammiina,” Leipsic, 1893; 
Goldziher, in 7 Steinschneider Festschrift,” pp. 110- 
114)  Pseudonymously attributed. to Sa'ad is a 
work dealing with the 9 Differences Between the 
Rabbinites and the Karaites ” (H. Hirschfeld. “ Arab. 
Chrestom.” pp. 69-103). Another anonymous work 
is the “Report of the Discussion with a Bishop.” 
Finally, mention must not be omitted of two Jewish 
renegades, viz., Ibn. Kusin, a physician in Mosul, 
and an anonymous writer who pretended to prove 
the truth of Mohammed's prophethood. 
10. Cabala: Arabic commentaries on the *Sefer 
Yezirah " were written by Isaac Israeli (Steinschnei- 
der, “Cat. Berlin,” i. 55), Saadia (ed. with French 
translation by M. Lambert, Paris, 1891), and Judah 
b. Nissim b..Malkah (sce above). Greater activity 
has been displayed in the present age. An Arabic 
translation of the “Sefer Yezirah? was made by 
Abraham David Ezckicl, in Bombay (Poona, 1888). 
He also translated into Arabic portions of the Zohar 
(“Idra Zutta") (7b. 1887; Algiers, 1852), "Joseph: 
Ergas” (Bombay, 1888), “Shomer Emunim,” and the 
sermons of Isaac Lopez of Aleppo (Bombay, 1888). 
11. Poetry and Tales: Many productions that 
come under this heading have already been noticed 
at the commencement of this article. and in the 
paragraph on Liturgy. Several poems by Karaite 
authors have been published by Pinsker. Single 
Arabic verses are to be found in many of Iba 
Ezra's Hebrew poems (Rosin, * Reime und Gedichte 
des Abraham ben Ezra,” Breslau, 1888); and in 
one of Al-Harizi’s Makamas (No, xi.) a poem is in- 
serted in which each verse is divided into Hebrew, 
The Makamas are 
preceded by an Arabic preface (Stcinschneider, “La 
Prefazione Arabica delle Makamat di Giuda Al-Ha- 
rizi,” ete., Florence, 1879). Abraham b. Sahl, al- 
though born a Jew, ranks among Mohammedan 
poets. The philosophical poem of Musa ben Tubi 
has already been mentioned. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury there flourished in Aden, Shalom b. Joseph 
Shabbezi (O° YY DD. MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 41 14), 
who compiled a diwan of Arabic poems, many of 
which are cf his own composition. Of more recent 


"Works mention may be made of the interesting col- 


lection of epigrams, quatrains, and ditties, styled 
“Safinah Ma'luf," by Solomon b. Hayyim Bunan 
(Leghorn, 1877). For prose works on the subject of 
belles-lettres the chief place belongs to Moses ibn 
Ezra's *Kitab al-Muhadharah wal-Mudaharah ” 
(Schreiner, 7 Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxi. 98-117, xxxii. 
62-81. 236-249; R. K. Kokowzow, * Kitab al-Muhad- 
harah,” St. Petersburg, 1895: portions of Arabic text 
with Russian introduction; H. Hirschfeld, “Arab. 
Chrestom." pp. 61-63) A collection of proverbs 
was printed in Bombay in 1889, Isaac Crispin's 
ethical treatise was translated by Joseph b. Hasn. 
A translation of ond 1D D. by Abu Yusuf 
Habib, was printed at Oran in 1889, There also 
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exists a rieh literature. of tales, mostly of sacred 
Character, both originals and translations, namely, 
legendary biographies of the Patriarchs. of Joseph, 
of. Moses, and of Solomon (Bombay, 1886). Of more 
seenlar eharacier is a volume entitled p'ytyut neyo 
(Lewhorn, 1868), which contains a version of Sinda- 
bad's travels, An anonymous historical work was 
edited by Ad. Neubaucr (^ Medieval Jewish Chroni- 
cles.” ii. SU eC seq. ). 

12. Medicine: Jews distinguished themselves 
early in medicine, partly by translating from Greck 
and Syriac, partly by independent works. The old- 
est is Meserjawaili (883), to whom Steinschineider has 
devoted a special article (7 Z. D. M. G.” Hii. 428-434). 
The most prominent Jewish physician of the tenth 
century was ]Esaac Tsrach (Wiistenfeld, " Gesch. 
d. Arab, Aerzte," pz 51: Steinschneider, 7 Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 261) of Kairwan, mentioned above, who 
made himself famous by his treatise on * Fevers.” 
Moses b. Eleazer al Israili (* Ibn. Abi Oscibia,” ed. 
A. Müller. ii. 87). as well as his sons Isaae and Ish- 
mael, and Jacob the son of the last-named, were 
physicians to the Vizier Muizz al-Din (end of the 
eentury).— At the beginning of the twelfth century 
Jewish physicians in. Spain also began to write in 
Arabic. Abu Ja'far Joseph Ahmad b. Hisdai (a 
friend of the philosopher Ihn Baja) (25. p. 51) trans- 
lated the works of Hippocrates. for Al-Ma^ mun. 
vizier to the Egyptian calif. Amir bi abkam Allah. 
Likewise in Cairo flourished (1161) the Karaite, Sa- 
did b. Abi al-Bay yan (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." 
xiii. 61-65). Maimonides was distinguished asa med- 
icilauthor: among other works on medicine he wrote 
a commentary on’ the Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
(idem, “Z. D. M. G.7 xlviii; 218-224, idem, * Hebr, 
Uebers.“ p. 769). His son Abraham (Wüstenfeld, 74, 
p. 111), also, was a medical authority, and so was 
Joseph b. Indah (Munk, “Notice sur Joseph b. 
Jehouda," p. 58). In the middle of the twelfth 
century flourished Amram al-Israili (“Ibn Abi 
Oscibia,” p. 213; Steinschneider, “Zwei Jüd. Aerzte 
[mran b. Sadaga und Muwaffak b, Sebua," in“ Z D. 
M. G." 1871) born in 1165 at Damascus; died 
1259 at Emesa (Hims). Samuel b, Judah b. Abbas 
(see ABBAS) wrote a work styled “Kitab al-Mutid ” 
Gb, p, 21), Abu al-Hayyaj Jusuf of Fez (th, p. 213) 
studied under Maimonides. He lived later on in 
Aleppo and composed. a commentary on ]ippoc- 
rates, as well as a work on pharmacy. To the 
twelfth century belongs also Al-Asad al-Mahalli (b. 
Jacob ben Isaac), who lived in Egypt and afterward 
in Damascus (č. p. 118). In the thirteenth century 
Ihn Abi al-Hasan al-Barkamani wrote on hy giene. 
A medical eneyelopedia was compiled by Abu 
Mansur al-Haruni (end of the fourteenth century; 
Steinschneider, “ Cat. Berlin,” ii; 98, 102; see * Z. D. 
M. G.” xlvii. 374) under the title * AlI-Muntakib." 

13. Mathematica: The oldest Jewish mathema— 
tician was Mashallah (Steinschneider, “Z. D. M. G." 
Nlviii, 484-440). who was a prolifie writer. An 
9 mnonymous work on astronomy by a Yemen Jew js 
described by Steinschneider (Cat. Berlin,” p. 80). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr, Tehera. Berlin, 1893; 
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ARABIC PHILOSOPHY — ITS iNFLU. 
ENCE ON JUDAISM: Arabic philosophy dates 
from theappearance of dissenting sectsin Islam, A 
century had hardly elapsed. after Mohammed re- 
vealed the Koran, when numerous germs of religious 
schism began to arise. Independent minds sought 
to investigate the doctrines of the Koran, which 
until then had been accepted in. blind faith on the 
authority of divine revelation. The first independ- 
ent protest was that of the Nadar (from the Arabic 
kadara, to have power), whose partisans aflirmed 
the freedom of the will, in contrast with the Jabar- 
ites (juhar, force, constraint), who maintained the 
belief in fatalism. 

In the second century of the Iegira, a schism 
arose In the theological schools of Bassora, over 
Which Hasan al-Basri presided. A pupil, Wasil 
ibn Atha, who was expelled from the school because. 
his answers were contrary to tradition, proclaimed 
himself leader of a new school, and systematized all 
the radical opinions of preceding sects, particularly 
those of the Kadarites. This new school or sect was 
called. Motazilite (from tuzala, to separate oneself, 
to dissent). [ts principal dogmas were threc: (1) 
God is an absolute unity, and no attribute can be 
ascribed to Him. (2) Man isa free agent. It is on 
account of these two principles that the Motazilites 
designate. themselves. the “Asbab al'Adl w'al 
Tauhid” (The Partizans of Justice and Unity). (3) 

AN knowledge necessary for the salva- 


Rise tion of man emanates from his reason ; 
of First he could acquire knowledge before as 
Radical well as after Revelation, by the sole 
School. light of reason—a fact which, there- 


fore, makes knowledge obligatory 
upon all men, at all times, and in all places. The 
Motazilites, compelled to defend. their principles 
against the orthodox religious party, looked for sup- 
port to the doctrines of philosophy, and thus founded 
a rational theology. which they designated “‘Ilm-al- 
Kalam” (Science of the Word); and those professing 
it were called Motekallamin. This appellation, 
originally designating the Motazilites, soon became 
the common name for all secking philosophical dem- 
onstrition in confirmation of religious principles. 
The first Motekallamin had to combat both the ortho- 
dox and the infidel parties, between whom they oc- 
cupied the middle ground; but the efforts of subse- 
quent generations werc enti rely concentrated against 
the philosophers. i 
From the ninth century onward, owing to Calif 
al-Ma‘mun and his successor, Greek philosophy was 
introduced among the Arabs, and the Peripatetic 
school began to find able representatives among 
them: such were Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and 
Ibn Roshd, all of whose fundamental principles were 


considered as heresies by the Motekalamin. 
Aristotle, the prince of the Philesepherm, demon- 


strated the unity of God; but. from the view which 
he maintained, that matter was eternal, it followed 
that God could not he the Creator of the world. 
Again, to assert, as the Peripatetics did, that God's 
knowledge extends only to the gener] laws of the 
universe, and not to individual and accidental things, 
is tantamount to giving denial to prophecy. One 


other point shocked the faith of the Motekallamin— 
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the theory of the intellect. The Peripatetics taught 
that the human soul was only an aptitude—a faculty 
capable of attaining every variety of passive perfec- 
tion—and. that through information and virtue it 
became qualified for unien with the active intellect, 
which litter emanates from. God. To admit this 
theory would be to deny the immortality of the soul 
(see ALEXANDER OF CAPHRODISTAS). Wherefore the 
Motekallamin had, before anything else, to establish 
à system of philosophy to demonstrate the creation 
of matter, and they adopted to that. end the theory 
ofatomsas enunciated by Democritus, "They taught 
that atoms possess neither quantity nor extension, 
Originally atoms were created by God. and are 
created now as occasion seems to re- 
Argument quire. Bodies come into existence or 
for die, through the aggregation or the 
Creation. sunderance of these atems. But this 
theory did not remove the objections 
of philosophy to a creation of matter, For, indeed, 
if it be supposed. that God commenced His work at 
a certain. definite time by His “will,” and for a cer- 
tain definite object, it must be admitted that He was 
imperfect. before accomplishing His will, or before 
attaining His object. In order to obviate this difli- 
culty, the Motekallamin extended their theory of the 
atoms to Time, and claimed that just as "pace is con- 
stituted of atomsand vacuum, Time, likewise, is con- 
stituted of small indivisible moments. The creation 
of the world once established, it was an easy matter 
for them to demonstrate the existence of a Creator, 
and that He is unique, omnipotent, and omniscient. 
Toward the middle of the eighth century a dis- 
senting sect—still in existence to-day—called Ka- 
raites, arose in Judaism. In order to give a philo- 
sophical tinge to their polemics with their opponents, 
they borrowed the dialectic forms of the Motekal- 
lamin, and even adopted their name (Mas'udi, in 
“Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Royale,” viii, 349-351), and thus transplanted 
the Kalam gradually to Jewish soil, to undergo the 
same transformations there as among the Arabs. 


The oldest religio-philosophical work preserved 


is that of Saadia (892-042), “Emunot we-De‘ot” 
(Book of Beliefs and Opinions). In 
this work Saadia treats of the ques- 
tions that interested the Motekallamin 
so deeply —such as the creation of matter, the unity 
of God, the divine attributes, the soul, ete.—and he 
criticizes the philosophers severely. For to Sandia 
there is no problem as to creation: God created the 
world er nihilo, just as Scripture attests: and he con- 
tests the theory of the Motekallamin in reference to 
afoms, which theory, he declares, is just as contrary 
to reason and religion as the theory of the philoso- 
phers professing the eternity of matter. To prove 
the unity of God, Saadia uses the demonstrations of 
the Motekallamin. Only the attributes of essence 
(sifat-al-datiat) can be ascribed to God, but not the 
attributes of action (sifat-al-af ‘aliyat). "The soul isa 
substance more delicate even than that of the celes- 
tial spheres. Here Saadia controverts the Motekal- 
Jamin, who considered the soul an “accident” (com- 
pare * Moreh,” i. 74), and employs the following one 
of their premises to justify his position: “Only a 
Substance can be the substratum of an accident? 


Saadia. 
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(that is, of a non-essential property of things). Saa- 
dia argues: “Tf the soul be an accident only, it can 
itself have no such accidents as wisdom, joy, love,” 
ete. Saadia was thus in every way a supporter of 
the Kalam; and if at times he deviated from its doc- 
trines, it was owing to his religious views; just as 
the Jewish and Moslem Peripateties stopped short in 
their respective Aristotelianism whenever there was 
danger of wounding orthodox religion. 

Jewish philosophy entered upon a new period in 
the eleventh century. ‘The worksof the Peripateties 
—Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina (Avicenna)—on the one 
side. and the 7 Encyclopedia of the Brethren of Pu- 
rity “—a transformed Kalam founded on Neoplatonic 
theories—on the other side, exercised. considerable 
influence upon Jewish thinkers of that age. The 

two leading philosophers of the pe- 


The riod are Ibn Gabirol (Avieebron) and 
Neopla- Balya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda—the 
tonic former standing upon a purely philo- 
Philoso- sophical platform, the litter upon a 
phy. religio-philosophical one; and both 
attaining similar results. Both be- 


lieve in a universal matter as the substratum of all 
(except God) that exists; but Bahya goes further and 
determines what that matter is: it is Darkness 
(C Ma'ani al-Nafs,” translated by Broydé, p. 17). But 
this matter did not exist from all eternity, as the 
Peripatetics claimed. It is casy to perceive here the 
growth of the Peripatetic ideas as to substance and 
form; but influenced by religion, these ideas are so 
shaped as to admit the non-eternity of matter, In 
all that pertains to the soul and its action, Gabi- 
rol and Bahiya are undoubtedly influenced by. the 
“Brethren of Purity.” Man (the microcosm) is in 
every wey like the celestial spheres (the macrocosm). 


Just as the heavenly spheres receive their motion 


from the universal soul—which is a sim ple substance 
emanating from God—so man receives his motion 
from the rational soul—another simple substance 
emanating from Him (Ze, p. 60; Munk, “ Mélanges 
de Philosophie," p. 266) In fact, creation came 
through emanation, and in the following sequence: 
(1) The active intellect; (2) the universal soul— 
Which moves the heavenly sphere; (3) nature; (4) 
darkness— which at the beginning was but a capac- 
ity to receive form; (5) the celestial spheres; (6) the 
heavenly bodies; (7) fire; (8) air; (9) water; (10) 
earth (“ Ma'ani al-Nafs,” 72; compare Munk, Le., p. 
201) But as regards the question of the attributes 
which occupy the Jewish and Moslem theologians 
so much, Bahya, in his work on ethics, “Hobot 
ha-Lebabot,” written. in Arabie under the title 
of “Kitab al-Hidayat fi faraidh al Kulub” (The 
Duties of the Heart), is of the same opinion as the 
Motazilites, that the attributes by which one at. 
tempts to describe God should be taken in a nega- 
tive sense, as excluding the opposite attributes. 
With reference to Gabirol, a positive opinion can 
not be given on this point, as his “Fons Vite” does 


not deal with the question; but there js reason to 


believe that he felt the influence of the Asharites, 
who admitted attrizutes. In fact, in his poetical 
philosophy, entitled “Keter Malkut” (The Crown 
of Royalty), Gabirol uses numerous attributes in 
describing God. i 
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By way of a general statement, one may say that 
the Neoplatonic philosophy among the Jews of the 
eleventh century marks a transitional epoch, leading 
either to the pure philosophy of the Peripateties or 
to the mysticism of the Cabala. 

The twelfth century saw the apotheosis of pure 
philosophy and the. decline of the Kalam, which 
latter, being attacked by both the philosophers and 
the orthodox, perished for lack of Champions. "This 
supreme exaltation of philosophy was due, in great 
measures, to Gazzali (1005-1111) among the Arabs, 
and to Judah ha-Levi (1140) among the Jews. In 
fact, the attacks directed against the philosophers 
by Gazzali in his work, 7 Tubfat al-Falasafa? (The 

l Destruction of the Philosophers), not 
The only produced, by reaction, a current 
Apotheosis favorable to philosophy, but induced 


of the philosophers themselves to profit 
Phi- by his criticism, they thereafter ma- 
losophy. king their theories clearer and their 


logic closer, The influence of this reac- 
tion brought forth the two greatest philosophers that 
the Arabic Peripatetic school ever produced, name- 
ly. Ibn. Baja (Aven Pacejand Ibn Roshd (Averroes), 
both of whom undertook the defense of philosophy. 

Since no idea and no literary or philosophical 
movement ever germinated on Arabian soil without 
leaving its impress on the Jews, Gazzali found an 
imitator in the person of Judah ha-Levi. This illus- 
trious poet took upon himself to free religion from 
the shackles of speculative philosophy, and to this 
end wrote the 7 Cuzari,^ in which he sought to dis- 
credit all schools of philosophy alike. He passes 
severe censure upon the Motekallamin for seeking 
to support religion by philosophy. He says, «I 
consider him to have attained the highest degree of 
perfection whois convinced of religious truths with- 
out having scrutinized them and ressoned over 
them " (* Cuzari," v.). Then he reduced the chief 
propositions of the Motekallamin, to prove the unity 
of God, to ten in number, describing them at length, 
and concluding in these terms: *Does the Kalam 
give us more information concerning God and His 
attributes than the prophet did?" (Tb. iii. and iv.) 
Aristotetianism finds no favor in his eyes, for it is 
no less given to details and criticism: Neoplatonism 
alone suited him somewhat, owing to its appeal to 
his poetic temperament. 

But the Hebrew Gazzali was no more successful 
than his Arabian prototype; and his attacks, al- 
though they certainly helped to discredit the Kalam-— 
for which no one cared any longer—were altogether 
powerless against Peripatetic philosophy, which 
soon found numerous defenders. In fact, soon after 
the "Cuzari" made its appearance. Abraham ibn 
Daud published his “Emunah Ramah” (The Sub- 
lime Faith), wherein he recapitulated the teach- 
ings of the Peripateties, Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, 
upon the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle, and 
sought to demonstrate that. these theories were in 
perfect harmony with the doctrines of Judaism. 
“It is an error generally current,” says Ibn Daud in 
the preface ef his book, “that the study of specula- 
tive philosophy is dangerous to religion. True 
philosophy not only does not harm religion, it con- 
firms and strengthens it." 
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The authority of Ibn Daud, however, did not 
suflice to give permanence to Aristotelianism in 
Judaism. This accomplishment was reserved for 
Maimonides, who endeavored to harmonize the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle with Judaism; and to this end 
the author of the * Yad ha-Ifazakah " composed his 
immortal work, " Dalalat. al-Hairin " 
(Guide of the Perplexed)—known bet- 
ter under its Hebrew title “Moreh 
Nebukim "—which served for many 
centuries as the subject of discussion and comment 
hy Jewish thinkers. In this work, Maimonides, 
after refuting the propositions of the Motekallamin, 
considers Creation, the Unity of God, the Attributes 
of God, the Soul, ete., and treats them in accordance 
with the theories of Aristotle to the extent in which 
these latter do not conflict with religion. For ex- 
ample, while accepting the teachings of Aristotle 
upon matter and form, he pronounces against the 
eternity of matter, Nor does he accept Aristotle’s 
theory that God can havea knowledge of universals 
only, and not of particulars. 1f He had no knowl- 
edge of particulars, He would be subject to constant 
change. Maimonides argues: “God perceives fu- 
ture events before they happen, and this perception 
never fails Him. Therefore there are no new ideas 
to present themselves to Him. He knows that such ` 
and such an individual does not yet exist, but that 
he will be born at such a time, exist for such a 
period, and then return into non-existence. When 
then this individual comes into being, God does 
not learn any new fact; nothing has happened that 
He knew not of, for He knew this individual, such 
as he is now, before his birth” (* Moreh,” i. 20). 
While seeking thus to avoid the troublesome conse- 
quences certain Aristotelian theories would entail 
upon religion, Maimonides could not altogether 
escape those involved in Aristotle's idea of the unity 
of souls; and herein he laid himself open to the at- 
tacks of the orthodox. 

Ibn Roshd (Averroes), the contemporary of Mai- 
monides, eloses the philosophical era of the Arabs. 

The boldness of this great commenta- 
Averroism. tor of Aristotle aroused the full fury 

of the orthodox, who, in their zeal, 
attacked all philosophers indiscriminately, and had 
all philosophical writings committed to the flames. 
The theories of Ibn Roshd do not differ fundamen- 
tally from those of Ibn Baja and Ibn Tufail, who 
only follow the teachings of Ibn Sina and Al-Farabi. 
Like all Arabie Peripateties, Ibn Roshd admits the 
hypothesis of the intelligence of the spheres and the 
hypothesis of universal emanation, through which 
motion is communicated from place to place to all 
parts of the universe as far as the supreme world— 
hypotheses which. in the mind of the Arabie phi- 
losophers, did away with the dualism involved in 
Aristotle’s doctrine of pure energy and eternal 
matter, But while Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and other 
Arab philosophers hurried, so to speak, over sub- 
jects that trenched on religious dogmas, Ibn Roshd 
delighted in dwelling upon them with full particu- 
larity and stress. Thus he says, ^ Not only is mat- 
ter eternal, but form is potentially inherent in mat- 
ter: otherwise, it were a creation er nihilo (Munk, 
“ Mélanges,” p. 444). According to this theory, 
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therefore, the existence of this world is not only a 
possibility, as Thu Sina declared—in order to make 
concessions to the orthodox—but also a néecsstty. 
Driven from the Arabian schools, Arabie philosophy 
found a refuge with the Jews, to whom belongs 
the honor of having transmitted it to the Christian 
world. A series of eminent men—such as the Tib- 
bons, Narboni, Gersonides—joined in translating the 
Arabic philosophical works into Hebrew and com- 
menting upon them, The works of Ibn Roshd espe- 
cially became the subject of their study, due in great 
measure to Maimonides, who, in a letter addressed 
to his pupil Joseph ibn Aknin, spoke in the highest 
terms of Ibn Roshd’s commentary. 

The influence which the Arabic intellect exercised 
over Jewish thought was not contined to philosophy ; 
it left an indelible impress on the field of Biblical 

exegesis also. Saadia’s commentary 


Influence on the Bible bears the stamp of the 
on Motazilites; and its author, while not 
Exegesis. admitting any positive attributes of 


God, except those of essence, endeav- 
ors to interpret Biblical passages in- such a way as 
to rid them of anthropomorphism. The celebrated 
commentator, Abraham ibn Ezra, explains the Bib- 
lical account of Creation and other Scriptural pas- 
sages in a philosophical sense. Nahmanides, too, 
and other commentators, show the influence of the 
philosophical ideas current in their respective 
epochs. This salutary inspiration, which lasted for 
five consecutive centuries, yielded to that other in- 
fluence alone that came from the neglected depths 
of Jewish and of Neoplatonic mysticism, and which 
took the name of CABALA. 
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ARABIC POETRY: Tlie poctic literature of 
the Arab Jews, to judge from the specimens handed 
down, must be about asold as Arabic Poetry in gen- 
eral, and in the main is of the same form and stamp. 
Two epochs may be distinguished: viz.: (1) The 
pre-Islamic or lyrical, and (2) that which is coeval 
with Mohammed and entirely polemical. Of the 
first epoch the oldest verses Known are by the poet- 
ess SARAH, of the tribe of the Banu Kuraiza, who, 
in a short dirge, bewailed the treacherous slaughter 
by an Arab chief of many of her compatriots. This 
incident, which took place toward the end of the 
fifth century, is also alluded to in a verse of an un- 
known Jewish poet. The Jewish poetry of this 
epoch culminates in the songs of the famous Al- 
Samau'al (SAMUEL) B. ADIYA, who inhabited the 
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castle Al-Ablak in Taima (middle of sixth century). 
Among Arab authors of all ages he is the prototype 
of fidelity; having sacrificed his son's 


Pre- life in order to kee ‘pa pledge given to 
Islamic a friend, who was no other than Imr 
Poetry. al-Kais, the most eminent of the old 


Arab poets. The poem composed by 
Samau'al on the incident has often been printed, both 
in the original and in different. translations, although 
various recensions obscure the true text. Another 
poem attributed to him is of doubtful authenticity. 

Samau'al's son Jarid is also said to have been a poet. 

At the time of the birth of Mohammed there flour- 
ished in Medina the poet. AL-Ranr IBN ABU AL- 
Hvkark, of the Banual-Nadhir, of whose poems sev- 
eral are still extant. In one of them the sentence 
occurs: 7 There is a remedy for every illness; but 
folly is incurable." 

The poet. Shuraih, whose epoch is uncertain, is 
the author of a fine distich of which the following 
is a translation: 7 
" Associate thyself to the noble, if thou find a way to their 

brotherhood ; 

And drink from their cup, though abou shouldest drink two- 

fold poison." 

To the pre-Islamic period ‘belongs also a poet 
named Abu al-Diyal, who was not, however, a Jew 
by birth. 

A great change is noticeable in Jewish poetry in 
the second period, when Mohammed had settled in 
Medina. After the expulsion of the Banu Kainuka, 
the poet Ka'ab ibn al- Ashraf, of the Banu al-Nadhir, 
recognized the danger which now threatened all the 
Medinian Jews. He traveled 10 Mecca and incited 
the Kuraish in poems to revenge themselves for the 
defeat suffered at Badr. It appears that Mohammed 

alluded to Ka'ab's polemic poetry in 

Poetry of the simile of *a dog which, if thou 

Moham- drive him away, putteth forth. his 
med's Time. tongue, or, if thou let him alone, put- 

teth forth his tongue also” (Koran, 
vii. 174). The points of the simile are not only the 
alliteration of " Ka'ab" and “kalb” (dog), but also 
the putting forth of the tongue, which was regurded 
as a symbol of poetic satire. Ka'ab was soon after- 
ward assassinated at the instigation of Mohammed, 
llis poems have been preserved by Moslem biogra- 
phers of Mohammed ; and his death was bewailed in 
verse by another Jewish poet, Al-Sammiik, whose 
effusions are also still in existence. 

Shortly before Mohammed attacked the Banu 
Kuraiza—the last remaining Jewish tribe in Medina 
—a woman of this tribe embraced Islam. Her hus- 
band, named Aus, tried to entice her to return, and 


addressed a few lines of entreaty to her which are >” 


still extant. The murder of Hujaij, rabbi of the 
Banu al-Nadhir, was lamented in a poem by JABAL 
IBN JAUWAL, Who also bewailed the fate of the ex- 
pelled and massacred tribes. The last poet of this 
class Was Mangan. He wasa native of Yemen who 
had adopted Judaism, and fought against the Mos- 
lems when they attacked Khaibar, the last Jewish 
stronghold. Ina poem of three verses he challenged 
one of Mohammed's heroes to single combat, and 
fell in the contest. This closes the list of Arabic- 
Jewish poets of ancient times. The next centuries 
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did not develop Jewish poetry in Arabia, save a few 
lines in one of Hariri si makanrs (xi. jand Ibn Ezra's 
poems. At the beginning of the fourteenth century 
there lived in Seville Musa à. Test who wrote a 
philosophic poem styled * ALSabinivva 7 (poem of 
seventy Verses), following the lines of Maimonidean 
argumentation, 

A numberof Jewish poets writing in Arabic lived 
in Spain: but, unfortunately. hardly more than their 
names have come down, Among them are: Moses 
ben Samuel ibn Gikatilla (eleventh century; see Poz- 
nanski, "Ibn Gikatilla.” p. 23. Berlin, 1895); Abra- 
ham ibn Sabl (Seville. thirteenth century); Nasim 
al-Israili (Seville): Abraham Alfakar (thirteenth 
century, Tolo; Ismail ab Yahudi and his daugh- 
ter NKasmunah. AH of these wrote Muwashshah 
poetry. (Hartmann, “Das Arabische Strophen;re- 
dicht," pp. 45, 63, 73, 74, 225, 244). 

A Kind of revival took place. in Arabic-speaking 
countries at the end of the Middle Ages; but the 

pectry of this epoch is almost entirely 

Revival at of a liturgical character, and the lan- 

Close guage is not classical, but is modeled 

of Middle on the dialect of the country in which 

Ages. the Jews happened to live. Many of 

these are printed among the collections 

of pivyutim for Mavhrebine and Eastern rites; buta 

comprehensive and critical study of them has vet to 
be undertaken. 

Within the last decades have come to light the 
collections of poems of the Yemenian poet. SuaLoM 
n. Joskrn SHABBEZT, Who largely made use of the 
later forms of Arabic poetry, notably the “ Muwash- 
shah” (girdle rime). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Noldeke, Beitrése zur Kenntniss der Poesie 
der Alten Arabir, pp. a2 76; Delitzseh, J Bdisehli-rab. Por- 
sien aux. Vorinohamedanuischer Zeit, 1874; Ihn JHisham, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, passim: Hirsehfeld. Essai sur Histoire dex 
Juitsde Médine, in Bevie Etudes Juices, vii 16;- 193. x. 10- 
31i idem. Asal iniyyea With the Hebrew iransi. by Solomon 
n. Inmanuel Dapiere, edited and transtated in Report of Mon- 
tenore College, iOanssgate, IS; idem. Contribution to the 
Study of the Jeiish-Arabic. Dialect of the Maghreb, in 
Journal of. Royal siatie Noisy, 6589], pp. 233 310 (Nong 
Of Eiijthrz idem, Jewish-Arabie Liturgies, in Jewish 
Quarterly Review. vi. 17185, vii. 415-47. 
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G. , 
See ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


ARABIC SCRIPT. 


ARABIC VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
See Birre TRANSLATIONS, 

ARAD: 1. Son of Beriah inthe genealogical list 
of Benjamin (I Chron. viii. 15). 

2. A Canaanite city in the wilderness of Judah 
(Judges i. 16). against which the Jews fought sue- 
cessfully (Num. xxi. HF; xxxiii. 40). Later it was in- 
habited by the Kenites (Judges i. 16). The site has 
been identified by Robinson with Tell ‘Arad, south- 
east of Hebron, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Bahl. (0ongraphie tex Alten Palistina, pp. 96. 


wee SG. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 


pp. 27,228. 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARAD (ALT-ARAD): A royal free cit y and 
market town of Hungary, on the Maros, 145 miles 
southeast of Budapest. Among the Jewish com- 
munities of Hungary that of Arad holdsa prominent 
Place. Its history begins in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, The passport issued by Lieut. 
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Field-Marshal Baron Cosa, May 1, 1717, to two Jews 
residing in the suburbs, is, so far as is known, the 
oldest. historical document containing information 
concerning the Jewish community 
there, In. 1741 there lived in Arad 
only one Jew, named Mandel, who 
purchased the right to sell, at first 
groceries, and. then Hauors, under the protection of 
Colonel Horvath of the boundary guard. Other 
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Interior of the Synagogue at Arad. 
(Fran a photograph.) 


Jews soon settled there. A census taken in 1743 
showed that six of them lived in their own houses. 
The congregation, together with its associated “ He- 
brah Kaddishah,” was organized about this time. 
In 1754 there were 24 Jewish families residing in 
Arad; among them Jacob Isaac, rabbi and tcacher, 
with an annual salary of 36 florins. The year 1789 
marks the turning-point in the history of the Arad 
community. In May of that year ARON CHORIN 
entered upon his duties as rabbi of 

Aron the congregation. The whole history 
Chorin and of the community and its struggles, 
Moses its successes, and jis renown thence- 
Hirschl. forth center in him. With touching 
devotion and patriarchal sentiment he 

applied himself to its elevation, and organized most 
ef the benevolent institutions that are its pride to-day. 
Another man who, with the rabbi, deserved well of 
the congregation was Moses Hirschl, who for sev- 
eral decades devoted his attention mainly to its educa- 
tional interests. Together with the principal, Lazar 
Skreinka, he sueceeded in raising the intellectual 
grade of the school to the satisfaction of the govern- 
mental authorities. Of especial importance, how- 
ever, for the true development of the congregation 
Was the success attending Chorin’s efforts to induce 
the youths in the community to acquire a knowl- 
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edge of handicrafts. The Arad congregation led 
those of Hungary. both in the number of its me- 
chanics and in the variety of trades represented. 
The inspiration of the movement originated with 
Chorin, who in this matter took his stand upon Tal- 
mudie precepts, “From this congregation,” he 
wrote in 131, “seventy-cight young men have gone 
forth to follow various handicrafts, and in addition 
several have devoted themselves to such professions 
as the law permits. Some of these latter already 
have large practises as physicians and surgeons.” 
Ina letter to Gabriel Ullmann, president of the Pesth 

congregation, he names the trades that 


Diversity were followed by the Jews of Arad: 
of there were goldsmiths, tanners, Con- 
Trades. fectioners, furriers, coopers, wat chease- 


makers, braid-makers, soap-boilers, 
horseshoe- makers, smiths, locksmiths, gunsmiths, 
bookbinders, painters, tailors, pipe-mounters, g!a- | 
ziers, shoemakers, saddlers, etc. 

Philanthropic interests were taken charge of by 
-the Humanitütsverein, founded in 1830, and en- 
larged later by à women's society with similar aims; 
their special charge being the excellent Jewish hos- 
pital, acreation of the Hebrah Kaddishah, which was 
first organized in 1790 by Chorin. After Chorin's 
death, 1844, the Arad congregation, which in 1839 


aggregated 812 souls, called Jacob Steinhardt as 
their temporary. rabbi and. school-superintendent. 


A year and a half later he became chief rabbi, and 
was followed in 1885 by Alexander Rosenberg, pre- 
viously rabbi in Kaposvar. During the whole of 
the last half of the nineteenth century the Arad con- 
gregation developed and prospered. All branches 
of congregational activity Kept pace with the nu- 
merical growth of the congregation, which in 1860 
aggregated 2,700 souls, and which since then has 
doubled, The affairs of the congregation are con- 
ducted according to well-devised rules: schools have 
been reorganized: additional benevolent institutions 
have been established, of which the Orphan Home 
deserves especial mention; anda home for pensioned 
employees of the congregation has been opened. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahrbuch für die Israclitischen Kultusge- 
meinden in Ungarn, i. 144: Ben-Chananja, vi. 133 et seq. 


D. E. N. 
ARADUS (Arados, I Mace. xv. 23): A Pheni- 


cian city on the island now called Ruad, eighty miles 
north of Sidon. It is the Arvad of Ezek. xxvii. 8, 
11, the Armad of Tiglath-pileser IHI., and is also 
mentioned on the Egyptian monuments. Jews had 
migrated. thither in Maccabean times (I Macc. xv. 
93). See ARVAD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Max Müller, cision und Europa, p. 186; 
Pietschmann., Geschichte der. Phónizier, pp. 36 et seq. 


J. JR. G. A. D. 


ARAG (ARAK): Village in the district of Ky- 
urin, Daghestan, Transcancasia, Russia. When the 
traveler Judah Chorny visited the place in 1868, he 
found eighty Jewish families there, who lived in a 
separate part of the village. Their chief occupation 
was the cultivation of tobacco on lend rented from 
their Mohammedan neighbors. "They had a syna- 
gogue, and used the Sephardic rite. Fifty school- 
children were instructed. in religion and Hebrew by 
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two teachers. Their language was a mixed dialect 
of Tataric and Persian. Under the rule of the Tatar 
Khans they were burdened with heavy taxes, their 
pesition being almost that of slaves. With the an- 
nexation of the province by Russia their condition 
improved semewhat. In. 1900 the Jewish popula- 
tion of Arag was 710. 

Poly samy is still practised among the inhabitants, 


Vp to 1868 the names of the rabbis (who had suc- 


ceeded one another) were: Moses, Mattithiah, Bez- 
alel, Hanakah, Johai, Moses of Gursi, and Ezckiel, 
who was siiil holding office. Among their names 
the follawing are Caucasian: Valbikah, Vanavsha, 
Gulbahar. Desdeyul, Zarungul, Momari, Mali, 
'Tzaateliair. Kuztiman, Luzergal, Shachatav, Taza- 
cil, Tavriz. 


BinLtoGRAPHY: Judah Chorny, Sefer ha-Massaot, pp. 258- | 
Bu. BHudushehineost, 1900, No. 52. 
i. R. 


ARAGON: An inde pendent medieval kingdom, 
liter a province. of Spain, in the northeastern part 
of the Iberian peninsula. Its population. included 
Jews as early as the ninth century. In. Saragossa 
(which until 1113 was under the rule of the Moors), 
in Jaca. Huesa, Barbastro, Daroca, Tarazona, Calat- 
ayud, Monzen, Lerida, and other cities of Aragon, 
the Jews in early times lived under special fue ros 
or laws. Armigon passed through the same phases of 
church development and culture as southern France, 
until the time of Jaime I. ; and the circumstances of 
the Jews there corresponded exactly with those of 
their French brethren, Their industry, learning, and 
Wealth sccuneal for them the protection and favor of 
their rulers, Pedro I. of Aragon, who, owing to 
his frequent wars, was usually in debt, was often 
compelled to borrow money of his Jewish subjects, 

and to mortgage the greater portion 


Position of his possessions aid revenues to 
Under them, Under Pedro's son and suc- 
Jaime I. cessor, Jaime I., surnamed “el Batalla- 


dor? (the Fighter) and “el Conquista- 
dor" (the Conqueror) the political and legal position 
of the Jews was an enviable one. Jaime I. issued 
the following decree: 5 All Jews and Saracens dwell- 
ing m our demains belong to the King and are, with 
all their possessions, under the king's especial pro- 
tection. Any one of them who shall place himself 
under the protection of a nobleman shall lose his 
head; and all his possessions, wherever they be, 
shall be forfeited to the king.” As a consequence, 
no Jew or Saracen could become a bondman to any 
nobleman: ner could Jews or Saracens be called 
prisoners or serfs (eaptévi or serri) even of the king, 
because, according to the law, the `y had full liberty 
of movement. 

The Jews of Aragon thus stood in direct relation 
with the Kins and under the jurisdiction of the crown, 
as represented by the baile-general, under whose 
authority stood the bailes of all the towns and bam- 
lets of the country. They were permitted to buy and 
sell among themselves; but for trade with Christians 
a special permission from the buile was necessary. 
Similarly, Christians were prohibited from buying or 
taking in plodze the goods of Jews. The Jews lived 
in the 7 Juderias,” or Jews’ quarters, outside of which 
they could not dwell without royal permission; nor 
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were they at liberty to change the city of their abode. 
The permission of the king was also necessary to 
build synagogues, establish cemeteries, open sc hiools, 
purchase or export Wheat, and even to bake Passover 
bread. Besides the poll-tax, Jews were required to 
pay special taxes and to contribute toward the re pair 
of wallsand fortifications, as welas to the equipment 
of the fleet and the general expenses of war. When- 
ever the king visited a city, the Jews there had to 
provide beds for him and his retinue, The assessment 
of individual taxes was made by the representatives 
of the Jews, chosen by themse Ives and contirmed by 
the king. The division of the taxes among the vari- 
ous Congregations was determined by the king. upon 
consultation with these representatives of the syna- 
gogue, Sometimes the king remitted these taxes for 
og time, as in the cases of Uncastillo and Monteluz. to 
which a respite was given by Jaime 1 Some Jews 
received special privileges from the king. They were 
permitted to take four denarii per pound as weekly 
interest. (about 86 per cent. per annum). But they 
were forbidden to lend to students. Frequently the 
king released all debtors of the Jews from their obli- 
vations, and declared the Jewish claims void. There 
existed for the Jews of Aragon two special forms of 
oath: one, upon the law of Moses; the other, much 
more formidable, called “the oath of curses.” All 
such oaths had to be taken in the synagogue or other 
places of worship. 

In their social relations a sharp line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between Jews and Christians. Jews 
were forbidden to keep Christian slaves and servants, 
orto have Christian women in their houses in any 
capacity whatever, Christians and Jews were not 
permitted to dwell together; even Jewish prisoners 
were separated from Christians. Jaime L, whose 

confessor Was the zealous missionary 


Enforced Raymundo de Peñaforte, ardently fa- 

Social Iso- vored the conversion of the Jews to 
lation of Christianity —conversion to Islam was 

Jews. prohibited—and gave his assistance to 


the work in every way. In. 1249 he 
repealed an ordinance, then operative in many prov- 
inces, to the effect that Jews embracing Christianity 
must surrender their property, or most of it. to the 
treasury. The law protected those who had embraced 
Christianity from insult at the hands of their former 
coreligionists; and it was forbidden to call them 
renegades, turncoats, or any such disparaging names. 
Whenever à prelate, or à brother of one of the orders, 
announced a missionary sermon in a place. where 
Jews resided, the latter were compelled by the kings 
officers to listen to it; and no excuse for absence was 
accepted, save a special royal dispensation, such as 
was granted to the Jews of Lerida. Baptized chil- 
dren of Jews could not reside with their parents. In 

1263, in order further to facilitate the 


Religious conversion of the Jews, Jaime I. ar- 
Disputa- ranged a public debate at the royal 

tion at palace in Barcelona, under the presi- 
Barcelona. dency of Peñaforte, between the mis- 


sionary Fra Paolo (or Pablo Christiani), 

a baptized Jew, and the eminent Spanish rabbi, Moses 
ben Nahman (Bonastruc de Porta). 

Aside from these Clerical annovances, the position 

of the Aragonian Jews under Jaime I was not an 
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unhappy one, They owned houscs and estates, were 
permitted to farm the royal grist-mills, and to follow — 
agriculture and. trades, and, though they could not 
occupy judicial positions, other honorable posts were 
open to them. When Jaime conquered Majorca he 
was attended by Don Banvykr as his private secre- 
tary; and when he besieged Murcia he employed Don 
Astrue BoxsENYoR as his interpreter of Arabic to 
negotiate with the inhabitants of the town. Jehu- 
dano de Cavalleria, the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial Jew of Aragon, was head bailiff and royal treas- 
urer; Bondia and a certain Abraham were bailiffs in 
Saragossa. ened Vidal Solomon was bailiff of Barce- 
lona. Maestros David and Solomon were the king’s 
body-physicians ; and Maestro Samson was physician 
tothe queen. Pope Clement IV. in vain requested 
Jaime to remove Jews fromall public offices; but his 
son, Pedro HI., vielding tothe stormy demands of the 

Cortes In Saragossa, decreed that no 

Jews in Jew should thenceforth occupy the 
High Pub- position of bailiff. Pedro and his suc- 
lic Offices. cessors took the Jews under their pro- 

tection, possibly for their own interests, 
In the wars of Africa and Sicily the material aid of 
the Jews was indispensable, and large sums were 
exacted from them for the equipment of the fleet 
and the conduct of the war. 

Although Jaime IL, like his grandfather, earnestly 
desired the conversion of the Jews, he showed him- 
self tolerant toward them. He permitted a certain 
number of Jewish refugees from France to settle in 
Barcelona and other places; and, in recognition of 
their liberal contributions toward. the equipment of 
the fleet, he released the Jewish congregations for 
several vears from all taxes, according at the same 
time special privileges to the congregations of Bar- 
celona, Saragossa, and Huesca. The king protected 
them, but the populace, repeatedly aroused by the 
clergy, continually annoyed them. In Barcelona in 
1285, one Berenguer Oller, supported by severalother 
ordinary citizens, instigated a serious riot against the 
Jews. Ona certain day of Passover he announced 
that he would kill all the barons and the Jews and 
plunder their houses; but he was prevented from 
earrying out his plans through the timely interven- 
tion of the king. 

The Jews of Aragon proved themselves generous 
and self-a.crificing in every emergency. When in 
1323 the Infante “Alfonso (afi.zward Alfonso IV.) 
embarked upon the conquest of Sardinia, they 
placed large sums of money at his disposal; and the 
congregation of Tortosa hired sailors to man the 
galleys furnished by the city. Alfonso IV. in re- 
turn showed himself favorably inclined toward his 
Jewish subjects. He accorded special privileges to 
the Jews of Fraga, Barcelona, and Gerona, and put 
down the insurrection of the shepherds, which had 
extended to parts of Aragon. Whena large number 
of Jews desired to leave the country, he attempted to 
retain them by reducing theirtaxes. Under his suc- 
cessor Don Pedro IV.| who was devoted to astrology, 
which he studied under his body-physician Don 
Rabbi Menahem, the condition of the Jews wasa very 
painful one, owing.to the contest between the Ara- 
gonian Unionists ‘and the king, and to the war be- 
tween Aragon and Castile. The congregations of 
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Murviedro, Gerona, Tarazona, Daroca, and Calata- | tocratic families, and even with the Infantas. After 


yud were especially ill-treated. 

The great persecution of 1391, which began in 
Seville, atfected. the Jews of Aragon and Catalonia 
severely ; entire communities, such as those of Valen- 
cia, Lerida, and. Barcelona, were wiped out; thou- 
sands of Jews were slain; and 100,000 professed to 
embrace Christianity. The resulting large number 

of pseudo-Christians, or Maranos, was 

Massacre materially increased twenty years 

of 1391. later by the exertions of the fanatical 

| preacher Vicente Ferrer. All Jews 

who remained faithful to their ancestral religion were 
ordered by King Martin of Aragon to wear a mark of 
identification, Another public disputation took place 
between the rabbis of the more important congrega- 
tions of Aragon, on the one side, and Joshua ha- Lorki, 
named after his conversion Jerome de Santa Fe, as- 
sisted by the converts, Andres Beltran and Garcia 
Alvarez de Alarcon, on the other. This discussion, 
which had the effect of still further increasing the 
number of pseudo-Christians, was held at Tortosa in 
1413 in the presence of Pope Benedict XIII. Severer 
sufferings were in store for the Jews of Aragon in the 
last eighty vears of their sojourn in the province. 
After the Tortosan disputation, Pope Benedict issued 
the bull, * Etsi Doctoribus Gentium " (see De los Rios, 
ii. 627), which was promulgated throughout Aragon 
in 1415. Itinterdicted the study or the reading of the 
Talmud and similar works, every copy 

Persecu- of which was to be surrendered and 
tions Under destroyed. Jews were not allowed to 


Pope possess antichristian literature. They 
Benedict were debarred from holding any office 
XIII. or from following the vocations of phy- 


sician, surgeon, accoucheur, apothe- 
cary, broker, marriage-agent, ormerchant. Christians 
were forbidden to live In the same house with Jews, 
to eat or bathe with them, torenderthemany services, 
such as the baking of Passover bread, or to buy from 
or sell for them meat prescribed by the Jewish law. 
Each congregation was permitted to have only a 
small and scantily furnished synagogue, and new 
synagogues were not allowed to be built or old ones 
repaired. Finally, all Jews of either sex over the 
age of twelve years were compelled to listen to three 
Christian sermons every year. 

To all these sufferings were added the terrible 
epidemics of the plague which scourged Aragon in 
1429, 1439, 1448, 1450, 1452, and 1457. Commerce and 
trade in the formerly flourishing cities of Saragossa, 
Huesca, and. Daroca came to a standstill; the Jew- 
ish merchants and their trade became impoverished 
and could no longer pay taxes. In order to prevent 
their emigration, however, Queen Maria, consort 
of Alfonso V., and queen regent in his absence, re- 
duced the royal imposts considerably. For instance, 
the Jewish congregation of Barbastro had only 400 
sueldos jaqueses topay; Calatayud and Monzon, 
390; Saragossa and Huesca, 300; and Fraga and 
Tarazona, 200. The very wealthy Marano families 
of Saragossa, Huesca, Calatayud, and Daroca—the 
Caballerías, Santangels, Villanovas, Paternoys, Ca- 
breros, Zaportas, Rivas, and others—occupied influ- 
ential positions in the Cortes, in public life,and at the 
court of Juan IL, and often intermarried with aris- 


Juan's death in 1479, the two kingdoms, Aragon and 
Castile, were united into one under the rule of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella; and henceforward the history of 
the Jews of Aragon becomes one with that of all the 
other Jews of Spain. 

The Aragonian Jews possessed a special ritual- 
liturgy (Mahzor Aragon) which was preserved 
for a long time in several cities of the Orient by 
communities of fugitive Jews from Aragon. 
Manzon.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
de España, passim; Erseh and Gruber, Eneyhtopddie, il. 
27,210; Tourtoulon, Jaime [le Conquérant, Roid Aragon, 
vol. ii. Montpellier, 1867; Swift, James 1. of Aragon, Oxford, 
1544; Zunz, Ritus. p.41. On the many documents relating to 
the Jews of Aragon now in the "Archiv. de la Corona de 
Aragon? in Barcelona, see Jacobs, Sources of. Spanish- 
Jewish History, xv. 9 et seq. 


G. M. K. 
‘ARAKIWN (r23y. “estimations”; the German- 
Polish Jews use the Aramaic form p399, pronounced 
by them ‘Erchin or ‘Erechin): A treatise of the 
Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the Babylonian Talmud 
in the order Kodashim. 
In the Mishnah the treatise ‘Arakin consists of 
nine chapters (perakim), forming in all fifty para- 
graphs (mishnayot). It deals chiefly 


Analysis with an exact determination of the 
of the regulations in Lev. xxvii. 2-29, con- 
Mishnah. cerning the redemption, according to 


fixed rates (Fy, " estimation "), of per- 
sons or things consecrated to the sanctuary by & 
vow. It is presupposed by the Halakah that the 
above-mentioned Bible passage refers to the conse- 
cration not only of persons that belong to the one 
who consecrates them, but of any person; for the 
consecration of a person signifies nothing more than 
a vow to dedicate to the sanctuary the value which 
that person represents. Consequently, the first chap- 
ter treats of the persons capable of making such a 
vow, as well as of the qualifications of those whose 
ralue must be paid by the consecrator. 
Following exactly the order of the Bible, the sec- 
ond chapter discusses the maximum and the mini- 


mum of the amount to be given to the sanctuary, - 


according to the financial condition of the dedicator. 
The mention of this special case of à maximum and 
a minimum gives occasion for discussing the maxi- 
mum and the minimum for various religious pre- 
cepts. Incidentaily, many an interesting item of in- 
formation isimpárted concerning Temple affairs; as, 
for instance, certain details about the Temple music. 

Ina similar way, the third chapter, discussing the 
uniformity of assessment of values of dedicated lands 
irrespective of their.mercantile values, takes occasion 
to group together all such cases of indemnity for 
which the Biblical Jaw prescribes a fixed amount to 
be paid, regardless of attendant conditions. 

After this digression, the fourth chapter lays: down 
detailed rules for the various “estimations” men- 
tioned in Lev. xxvii. 2-8, and at the same time inti- 
mates wherein these rules differ from thoseapplying 
to sacrificial vows and gifts. 

The fifth chapter treats of particular instances; 
for example, the consideration of cases whercin the 
weight or the value of a limb of a person or a por- 
tion of his value is dedicated. This brings to an 


* 


(See . 
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end the Halakot dealing with estimations put upon 
persons. 

The sixth chapter is to be regarded as an appen- 
dix. Jt gives minute precepts relative to assess- 
ments in seneral, called “shum ” (Dw. in contradis- 
tinction to agn. and. concerning distraint. for debts 
incurred by dedication, 

After this exhaustive treatment of the estimation 
of persons, chapters vii; and viii. give a fuller cx- 
planation of the estimation of consecrated land found 
in Lev. xxvii. 16, and in addition—as in the Bible— 
the Halakot concerning Herem (“devoted thing)? 
that is voted to be the irredeemable property of the 
sanctuary or of the priests (Lev. xxvii. 98). 

The ninth and last Chapter consists chiefly of the 
regulations concerning the redemption in the jubilee 
year of landed. property’ that has been sold (Lev. 
xxv. 25-24). These rules are given in this coanec- 
tion because they have points of contact with the 
valuation of a consecrated piece of ground. 

The Tosefta to this treatise, comprising five chap- 
ters, is of great value for the comprehension of the 
single articles of the Mishnah, as well 
as for their composition. "Thus To- 
sefta i. d illustrates the exegetical basis 
(Midrash) for the proposition in Mish- 

nah i. 2; and, according to the reading of Tosefta 
ii. 1, the difliculty in Mishnah v. 1, which provides 
the Gemara 192 with much matter for discussion, is 
removed, This treatise of the Tosefta contains also 
a number of explanatory amplifications of the Mish- 
nah, as well as many points not touched in the latter. 

The ‘Tosefta also gives tosome extent many a val- 
uable intimation for distinguishing the older and the 

more recent constituent. elements. or 


The 
Tosefta. 


Mishnah strata of the Mishnah. Beginning 

in the with the first chapter, a comparison of 
Light of the Mishnah 1-4 and ihe Tosefta 1-4 
Tosefta. shows that of these paragraphs only 


Land 4 belong to the older Mishnah 
compilation, and that 2 and 3 emanate from a school 
later than Akiba. Similarly, the second chapter be- 
trays the work of two redactors. The compilation 
of the maxima and the minima in this section is 
probably to be ascribed to Akiba, who was the first 
to attempt such an arrangement of the halakic ma- 
terial, To the later redaction, however, is to be 
attributed. the discussion in Mishnah 1, between R. 
Meir and the Hakamim (sages). Likewise, Mishnah 
4 and the second half of Mishnah 6 must be recarded 
as later additions. N 

The whole of the third. chapter must be regarded 
as belonging to the older Mishnah compilation, with 
the exception, however, of the second half of Mish- 
nah 2. where * Eleazar. [ben Shammua]” should be 
read instead of * Eliezer [ben Hyrcanus]." 

tis noteworthy that in this chi ipter (Mishnah 2 
the gardens of Sebaste (Samaria) are. represented as 
very fruitful, a characteristic which could apply 
only to the time previous to Bar Kokba. For this 
reason R. Judah in the Tosefta (ii. 8) speaks of the 
gardens of Jericho instead of those of Sebaste. 

The fourth chapter of the Mishnah seems to be- 
long wholly to the more recent redaction. Tn me 
fifth chapter it is diticult to distinguish old and 
new. Here the beginning is derived from the time 
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before A kiha Liha, possibly even from the period during 
the existence of the Temple, or, at all events, not 
long after; bnt the second half of the very same 
Mishnah isof a much later date, whereas the Tosefta 
(iii. 2) preserves the old form of the Halakah, to which 
the Mishnah bears the relation of an explanation and 
discussion. Chapters vi.-ix. also contain various 
compilations of Halakot, which were so much altered 
by the redactor that attempts to trace them back to 
their sources have been unsuccessful. 

In the present article an analysis of the Gemara, 
which comprises thirty-four pages, can be given 
only in brief outline. Starting from 
the word 555 (“all”), with w hich the 
treatise Hees the discussion brings 
into array nearly all tannaitic iTalakot. 
commencing with that word, to prove that this word 
is used to intimate that the tanna desires to include 
in the rule a class of subjects that otherwise would 
have been excluded. 

This introduction to the treatise ‘Arakin (pp. 2-4«) 
probably comes from the time of the Saboraim. Of 
importance are the elaborations of the Gemara on 
Mishnah i. 2, in regard to the sacrifices and gifts 
of the heathen (D'33y) (pp. 55-62). 

In regard to the second chapter, special reference 
must be made to pp. 84-133, in which, along with 
explanations of the Mishnah, many details are given 
in regard to the construction of the calendar and to 
customs in the Temple service. 

The third chapter of the Gemara is the only one 
in the treatise in which haygadic material is treated 
atlength. Pages 15a to 174 contain admonitions nnd 
precepts concerning “the evil tongue,” in which it 
is urged that man must be careful of speech. 

Chapters iv. and v. contain chiefly clucidations 
and explanations of the corresponding Mishnayot. 

Basing itself on the Mishnah, chapter vi. gives 


The 
Gemara. 


many important regulations concerning compulsory 


auctions and the legal procedure in re; gard to them, 
and with regard to legal attachments (pp. 215-24«). 

Chapter vii, is devoted to the regulations regard- 
ing the year of jubilee at a time when this Biblical 
institution is enforced (21a-27a). 

Chapter viii. treats of the regulations governing 
landed estate devoted to the sanctuary, when the 
law of the jubilee year is no longerin force (274-29a). 

The last chapter deals mainly with the laws for 
the saleand redemption of land and houses that have 
been sold, on which subject the Mishnah in the cor- 
responding chapter contains only a few particulars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mordecai Eliezer b. David Weber, Erek Dal 
tecommentary), Jerusalem, 189»; Latin translation of the 
treatise iraki» hv Maonus Ronnow, Utrecht 1690 (only a 
part printed). 

L. G. 


J. SR. 

ARAM.—biblical Data: The name of a group 
of kindred tribes scattered over portions of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia. It is not the name of a 
country or of a politicaliy independent people; for 
the Aramaic peoples were never all independent 
at the same period; neither did they 
form a large independent state. They 
are mentioned by Tiglath-pileser I., 
about 1110 n.c. (Schrader ^K. B." i 33), as dwell- 

ing east of the Euphrates: also by Shalmaneser II. 


Location. 
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(G5. i. 165). Tiglath-pileser IIT. deseribes them as 
extending from the ‘Figris, the Euphrates, and the 
Surappi to the River Ukni at the shore of the Persian 
Gulf (é». ii. 11). Sargon and Sennacherib attest this 
in part by stating that on their return from Baby- 
lon to Assyria they conquered various XAramaic tribes 
(compare Schrader.” K. G. F.” pp. 109 e? se4.); and 
the presence of Aramaic inscriptions in Assyria. and 
Babylonia from the eighth 10 the third century. B.C. 
confirms these statements (compare "C, P S7 ii). 
The inscriptions found at Zenjirli and Nerab prove 
that Aramaic was spoken in the northern. part. of 
Syria as carly as the seventh century B.C.. though 
this region was largely occupied by Hittites. Ara- 
maie tribes appear to have extended as far as the 
Taurus valleys. including Armenia and Cilicia (com- 
pare Dillmann, on Gen, X. 22), Aramaic inscriptions 
have been found in Arabia as far south as Teima. 
Which date from about 500 B.c. These tribes had 
therefore penetrated Arabia at that date. 

The part of this territory known in the Old Testa- 
ment as Aram is the portion west of the Euphrates, 
to Various parts of which were given.different names, 
as described below (ARAM-ZOBAHL, ARAM-MAACHAH, 
ete). Greek writers applied to the people of this 
region the term “Syrians "—perhaps a corruption of 
Assyrians; hence the name “Syria.” 

In Gen. x. 22 Aram is described as a son of Shem, 
Gen. xxii. 2i makes him a grandson of Nahor, Abra- 

ham's brother, The Aramaic dialects 


Aramaic form a well-defined group of the lan- 
and guages Classed as Semitic, and thus at- 
Hebrew. test the fact, for which these traditions 


stand, that the Arameans were akin to 
the Hebrews. From II Kings xviii. 26 and Isa. 
XXXVL IL it would seem that by the end of the eighth 
century B.C. Aramaic had become the language of 


international Communication between the nations of 
western Asia. Its influence on Hebrew diction may 


be detected in some of the books composed before the 
Exile, while in Esther, Ecclesiastes, and some of the 
Psalms the form of expression is largely Aramaic. 
Parts of Daniel and Ezra are extant only in this 
tongue. which before the beginning of the common 
era had quite displaced Hebrew in popular usage, 
The Aramaic peoples of northern Arabia introduced 
writing into that country some centuries hefore the 
Arabs of the region had their own system of wri- 
ting; and the Aramaic inscriptions found by Euting 
in the Sinaitic peninsula. and shown to have been 
the work of Arabs, prove that fora time it was the 
language used for written communication in north 
Arabia. The Nabatieans. who were in reality Ara- 
bians, have also left in the neighborhood of Palmyra 
many Aramaic inscriptions dating back to about the 

beginning of the common era. 
Josephus calls Aram the grandson of Nahor, Abra- 
ham's brother (Gen. xxxii. 21), and afterward detines 
his locality as Aram Naharaim (Gen. 


Aram in xxiv. 10). Gen. xxviii, 10 says that 
the Penta- Jacob fled to Haran, where he went 
teuch. — to his mother's kindred. thus making 
Aram Naharaim a region beyond the 

Euphrates. In the Pentateuch the country about 


Haran is no doubt the region designated. That Abra- 
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tateuch (Gen. xii. 4, 5). The place to which Jacob fled 
is called Padan-Aram (Gen, xxviii. 6, R. V.) * Pa- 
dana" in Aramaic signities “ yoke,” or " plow,” and 
may also have meant, asin some othertongues, ^ culti- 
vated land.” Some find in this meaning the origin of 
the name * Padan" in Genesis, and have supposed 
that “the field of Aram 7 (Hosea xii. 13 [A. V. 12) is 
a Hebrew translation. It is tempting to identify it 
with the Aramaic " Paddána " (Wright, * Catalogue 


o Syriac Manuscripts,” 11270). called in Greek $adava 


(Sozomen, vi. 83). and in Arabie“ Faddain ” (Yakut); 
but this town was situated in the Hauran. and can 
not have been the Padan of the Bible, unless it was 
there intended to say that Laban, like Abraham, had 
migrated far from Haran. It may be, as Nóoldeke 
suggests, that this name arose from a localization of 
the patriarchal tradition by theearly Christians, That 
a place in the neighborhood of Haran, or in that 
region, was intended, there can belittle doubt. Al 
the sources place the Aram of the patriarchs in the 
direction of Haran. Deuteronomy mentions Aram 
only when Jacob is called an Aramean (Deut. xxvi. 5), 
By far the most important part of Aram, so far as 
the Hebrews were concerned, was Damascus, Amos 
(i. 5) and Isaiah (vii. 8) indicate this; 

Damascus. the one by equating Aram with Da- 
N .. museus, the other by declaring that 
Damascus is the head of Aram. The name occurs 
ina list of cities conquered by Thothmes III. (W. 
Max Müller, * Asien und Europa," p. 227), and in two 
of the El-Amarna letters (139, 63 and 142, 21) of the 
fifteenth century p.c. David, some centuries later, 
made it tributary to himself (II Sam. viii. 6), and its 
kings, Rezin, Ben-hadad J., Ben-hadad IL, Hazacl, 
and Ben-hadad IHE., were at various times in conflict 
with the kings of Israel and Judah. Compare 


Damascus, Davip, Bex-napap, HAZAEL, and REZ- 


IN. See also ARAM-GESHUR, ÁARAM-Maacinan, ARAM- 
ZNAHAHAIM, AHAM-IIEHOD, and AKAM-ZOBAR. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Noldeke, Die Namen der Aramiüixehen Na- 
tion und Sprache, in. Z. D. M. G. 1871, xxv. 103 et. «eq; 


Schrader, ALG. F. 1878, pp, JU8 et sega €. 1, O. T. pp. MO ef. 


xeq. Friedrich. Delitzseh, Wo Lag dax Paradies? 1881, pp, 
Sn; Dillmann, Commentary to Genesis, x. 22, 23, 


J. JH. , G. A. B. 


In Rabbinical Literature: “Aramean” was 
from the earliest times the equivalent of “heathen” 
in the Jewish vernacular, because the heathen neigh- 
bors of the Jews used the Aramean tongue. An old 
Targum, mentioned by the Mishnah (Meg. iv. 9), 
employs the word * Aramiyu-uta” in the sense of hea- 
thendom; as does also R. Ishmael in the first half of 
the second century. (Yer. Meg. iv. T5e).” In Pales- 
tine the word “Aramean” was so tabooed that the 
Jews preferred to use the Greck word “Syriac” to 
designate their mother-tongüe, rather than call it 
“Aramean.” This usage also passed over to the Ara- 
hian-Jewish authors, as, for instance, Judah b. Ko- 
reish, who calls the Arameans of the Bible and of the 
Targum “Syrians.” But to avoid misconception, in 
translating the Bible into Aramean, the word Ara- 
mad (after the Hebrew * Arami ") wasemployed for 
the national sense and Armada for the religious sense 
of the word. 

It is of historical interest to note that after the 
conversion of the Arameans to Christianity, the 


ham resided in Haran is definitely stated in the Pen- | former Jewish significance attached to the word 
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* Aramean” was also given te it by Christians, With 
the Syrians, even in the Peshitta, " Armaia " means 
“heathen,” while * Aramaia” means “one of the 
people of Aram.” In Palestinian sources the terms 
“Aram” and * Arameans” are used. to designate 
Rome and the Romans; the Palestinian. pronuncia- 
tion of the word“ Aromi” may have served to screen 
what they dared not say against the Romans. In 
most cases. however, nox. for Rome, is a mistake of 
the copyist; it should read DYN. Edom. 


BIBLIOGRAPTEY : Noldeke, Z. D. M. G. xxv. 115-120; Dictionaries 
of Levy, Rohliut, und Jastrow, 
L. G. 


J. SR. 

ARAM-GESHUR: An Aramean district and a 
small kingdom near Maachah (H Sam. xv. 8j (see 
ArRrAaM-MaacHAaH). and associated with it in Josh. xiii. 
13. David married the daughter of its king (H Sam. 
ii. 3). She became the mother of Absalom, who 
fled thither after killing his brother Amnon (II Sam. 
xiii. 38). 

J. JR. > G. A. D. 

ARAM-MAACHAH (I Chron. xix. 6): A dis- 
trict south of Damascus. bordering on the trans- 
Jordanie territory of Manassch. Maachah is said in 
Gen. xxii. 24 to have been a descendant of Nahor, 
Abraham's brother, and. the territory called after him 
is declared in Josh. xiii. 13 not to have beep con- 
quered in the first Istaclitish settlement of Canaan. 
David made its petty king tributary (II Sam. x.6-3), 
and by the time of: the chronicler, Maachah was 
regarded as an ancestress of a Manassite. clan 
(I Chron. vii. 16). Strangely enough, JI Sam. x. 6 
has “king Maacah.” which makes ‘it doubtful if 
Aram-Maachah is the correct form. 

J JR. G. A. D. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM (translated as ** Meso- 
potamia "in A.V.): A region somewhat ill-detined, 
mentioned six times inthe Bible. In the title of Ps. 
Ix., and in I Chron. xix. 6, it is used for the region 
bevond the Euphrates (compare H 5 am. x. 16) Itis 
stated in Judges Hi 8.10, that the king of Aram- 
Naharaim invaded Palestine. Gen. xxiv. 10 calls 
the region of Haran, Aram-Naharaim (compare Gen. 
10); while Deut. xxiii. 5 calls Pethor, the 
home of Balaam, a city of Aram-Naharaim. Pethor 
appears as a city of the region near the Euphrates in 
a list of Thothmes HI. in the fifteenth century B.C. 
(compare Müller, “ Asien und Europa,” p. 267), and 
jn an inscription of Shalmaneser I. of the ninth cen- 
tury nc. (compare Schrader, “K. B." ii. 163) as a 
city west of that river. 

Aram-Naharaim, literally, “ Aram of the two riv- 
suggested to the ancients the region between 
the Euphr: ites and the Tigris: to some moderns, that 
between the Euphrates and Chaboras (Habur) (see 
Kiepert, * Lehrbuch der Alten Geographie," p. 154); 
to others, the Euphrates and Orontes (Howorth, iù 
" Academy." Jan. 17, 1891, p. 65): while still others 
a different rivers. Meyer (“ Gesch. Egyptens,” 

», 227), Müller (7 Asien und Europa,” pp. 249 et seq.), 
iud Moore (Commentary on' Judges, pp. 87, 89) are 
probably right in regarding the Hebrew dual as ficti- 
tious. If plural, it was no ) doubt the country called 
by the Egyptians “Naharin,” an Aramaic name, 
meaning "the land of the rivers.” It embraced a 
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considerable extent on both sides of the Euphrates, 
extending cast as far as the Tigris and west to the 
Orontes, running south not only to Hamath, but to 
Kadesh (compare Müller, i pp. 249-267). All the 
Biblical references are to places in this region. The 
name is not found in Babylonian or Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, but occurs as Nahrima in three of the El- 
Amarna letters. Nahrima is associated with the 


lTittites—a fact which confirms the view taken 
above. 
J. JR. G. E B. 


ARAM-REHOB (II Sam. x. 6, 8): A district of 
Syria, of which the chief city was Rehob or Beth- 
Rehob, associated with ARAM-ZoBAIT as hostile to 
David. Num. xiii. 21 and Judges xviii. 28 place a 
Beth-Rehob in the Lebanon region near Dan. Moore 
(Commentary on Judges, p. 399) conjecturally iden- 
tities it with PANEAS. 

J. JR. G. A. B. 

ARAM-ZOBAH (Ps. Ix., title): The capital of 
an Aramean state, at one time of considerable im- 
portance. The statemgnt in I Sam. xiv. 47, that its 
king fought with Saul has hitherto been uncon- 
firme id, No such doubt, however. attaches to the 
account of the war of its king Hadadezer with 
David, who made the Kingdom tributary to Israel 
(II Sam. x.). In this war Hadadezer brought to his 
hélp Arameans from bevond the Euphrates (II Sam. 
x. 16). Upon the accession of Solomon, Zobah be- 
came independent of Israel (compare I Kings xi. 23 
et seq). Berothai, a city belonging to Hadadezer 
(II Sam. viii. 8) is identified by many with Berothah 
(Ezek. xlvii. 16), which was between Hamath and 
Damascus. Zobah was probably located near this 
city, though Halévy claims to have identified Zobah 
with Chalkis. 

After the tenth century, Zobah is not mentioned in 


the Bible. but the city of Subiti., which is mentioned 


in the annals of Assurbanipal as having been con- 
quered by him in the seventh. century, is probably 
identical with it (compare Schrader, * K. B.” ii. 21%). 
The same City is mentioned in some broken cunei- 
form lists of towns in connection with Hamath and 
Damascus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, K. B. ii. 121 et Req.: Delitzsch. Ho 
Lag das Paradies ! pp. 239 et seq. 
G. À. B. 


J. JR. 

ARAMA, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM: Rab- 
binical author, born in Turkey, 1525; lived in Salo- 
nica. When barely twenty years old, he published 
* Perush ‘al Sefer Mishneh Torah," a commentary 
on Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah (Salonica, 1546- 
1572; second edition, Amsterdam, 1706). He also is 
the author of * Teshubot,” consisting of a commen- 
tary on difficult Talmudic passages (Constantino- 
ple, 1579); which seems to be entirely lost, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 694; Stein- 
schnejder, Cat. iil. No. 4790. 
G. A. D. 


LG, 

ARAMA, ISAAC BEN MOSES: Spanish rabbi 
and author; born about 1420; died in Naples 1494. 
He was at first principal of a rabbinical academy at 
Zamom (probably his birthplace); then he received 
a call as rabbi and preacher from the community at 
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Tarragona, and later from that of Traga in Aragon. 
He officiated tinally in Calatayud as rabbi and head 
of the Talmudical academy. Upon the expulsion of 
the Jews in 1492, Arama settled in Naples, where 
he died. . 

Anima is the author of "^ Akedat Yizhak " (Olffer- 
ing of Isaac), alengthy philosophical commentary on 
the Pentateuch, homiletie in style. From this work 
he is frequently spoken of as the “Ba'al ^Akedah “ 
(authorof the "^ Xkedah"). Healso wrotea commen 
tary upon the Five Rolls, and a work called 7 ITazut 
Kashah " (X Burdensome Vision), upon the relation 
of philosophy to theology; also “Yad Abshaloin " 
(The Hand of Absalom), a commentary on Proverbs, 
written in memory of his son-in-law, Absalom, who 
died shortly after his marriage. 

Arama was the very type of the Spanish-Jewish 
scholar of the second half of the fifteenth century. 
First of all he was a Talmudist. The study of the 
Talmud was of the utmost importance to him; so 
that he lamented deeply when his rabbinical pupils 
could not follow him from Zamora to Tarragona, 
because the latter community was unable to support 
them. In the next place, he was a philosopher. The 
study of philosophy was so universal in Spain at 

that period that no one could assume 
As Talmud- a public position who had not devoted 


ist and himself to it. Arama had paid par- 
Phi- ticular attention to Maimonides; but 
losopher. independent philosophical thought is 


hardly to be found in his work. Jlis 
remarks concerning the nature of the soul (^'Ake- 
dah.” chap. vi.) are noteworthy. After a detailed 
account of the various theories about the soul which 
had prevailed. he comes to the conclusion that the 
first germ of the soul, common to the whole human 
race, has its origin with and in the body. His theory 
is that of Alexander of Aphrodisias—that the soul 
is the “form” of the organic body—but Arama is 
able tocadduce support for it from Talmud and Cab- 
ala. The third element in Arama's mental compo- 
sition was Cabala as expounded in the Zohar, which 
he believed to have been written by Simon ben Yohai. 
He did not, however, occupy himself so much with 
the mystical side of Cabala as with its philosophy. 
His earliest work, the *IIazut. Kashah,” present- 
ing in a certain sense an enunciation of Arama's re- 
ligious philosophy, includes also much that is inter- 
esting pertaining to the history of the Jewsin Spain 
prior to their expulsion. The aim of the work was 
to furnish a rejoinder to the missionary sermons of 
the Church, to which, under the Jaws then preva- 
lent, the Jews were compelled to listen, Hence his 
pole mic against the Christian dogma of Grace is the 
resume of an oral disputation between Arama and a 
Christian scholar. In. support. of his attack upon 
this Christian dogma, Arima adduces the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will as formulated. by Aris- 
totle. and the consideration of God's transcendent 
justice, which would make Grace to consist of noth- 
ing but the exercise of the will of a despot. Be- 
sides this instance of his polemics, his treatment of 
the Deluge contains several attacks upon Christian- 
ity. The greater portion of the work, however, is 
devoted to tlie confutation of that philosophy which 
refuses to recognize Jewish revelation, or recognizes 
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it onlv as identical with philosophy. For his exten- 

sive use of the allegorical mode of interpretation, sce 

ALLEGORY. | 
Arama's chief work, which exercised great influ- 


-ence upon Jewish thought, and is still much read. is 


the “‘Akedat Yizhak.” — Thisis considered by many 
as the classical work upon Jewish homiletics. The 
form of the sermons contained therein was closely 
imitated by the DansnasiM. The old sermon was 
either didactic—-among Germans, upon ritual mat- 
ters; among Spanish and Provengal Jews, upon phi- 
losophy—or else it was of an edifying, moratizing 
nature, such as the Haggadot. Arama's sermons in 
this work were tlie. first attempt to unite both these 


tendencies. Though not artistic, he 

Sermons should not be reproached therefor, but 
Models for should rather be commended for hav- 
Future ing established a model for genera- 
Preachers. tionsof darshanim and modern Jewish 


preachers, Beginning with a Biblical 
text, Arama constructs his sermon along the lines 
of some saving of the Haggadah, the connection of 
which with the text is expounded by means of a 
philosophic disquisition. popularly told, and inter- 
spersed with specifically rabbinical interpretations ; 
each sermon thus satisfied the lovers of philosophy 
as well as of the Talmud. His commentary on the 
Five Scrolls partakes of the same philosophical and 
homiletie nature as the ":Akedat Yizhak ”; it has 
not, however, received much attention at the hands 
of moderns. 
Arama also attempted to write poetry, and is the 
author of a Dukkashah (supplication), which, al- 


though of no poctic excellence, has u certain charm. 


Arama’ s writings enjoyed universal esteem imme- 
diately upon their appearance, to such an extent in- 
deed that Isaac Abravanel, a younger contemporary 
of his, did not seruple to embody long passages in 
his own works. Arama himself, however, very often 
copied from Rabbi Abraham Bibago without men- 
tioning him, as J. S. Del Medigo pointed out in his 
“Mazref la-Hokmah " (Crucible for Wisdom). ArT- 
ama's works were likewise esteemed by the Christian 
world; for in 1729 an academical dissertation by M. 
A. J. van der Hardt, of the University of Helmstedt, 
was published under the title * Dissertatio Rabbinica 
de Usu Lingu:e in Akedat Ischak,” treating of sec- 
tion 62 of Arama’s work, giving it in Hebrew with 
Latin translation. 

Hayyiin Jos, Pollak, in his edition of the “Ake- 
dat Y'izhak. Presburg, 1249, 1, 2-7; Literaturblatt. dex Ori- 
ents, iv. 6835 Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. s.v.s Benjacoh, 
Ozar ha-Ne farm, under tlie respective titles; Van. Straalen, 
Cat. Brit. Mus. (Suppl). LUN AH, BA 1375; Winter and 
Wünsche, Jild. n. ii. 615 631 ;: S. I. Fuenn, Acneset Y'isract, 
47, 618; Zunz, N. P. p. AX: M. L. Kohn, Biographien Her- 


vorragender Sab SERI. A utoritüten, pp. 1-30, 137-141; 
Kaufmann, Dic Sinne, Index, s.v. 
L. G. 


ARAMA, MEÏR BEN ISAAC: Philosopher 
and Biblical commentator; born at Saragossa at the 
end of the fifteenth century: died about 1556 in 
Salonica. His father was exiled from Spain in 1492 
and died in Naples, Meïr Arama, who had gone 
thither with his father, remained there until the 
French army invaded Naples in 1495. He then 
went to Salonica and settled there, ratne himself 
to literary pursuits. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY? 


Aramaic Language 


Arama is the author of the following works: (1) 
“Urim we- Tumim“ (Light and Perfection), a philo- 
sophical commentary on Isaiah and Jeremiah, pub- 
lished by Menahem Jacob ben iczer Judah, Venice, 
1603; (2) “Meir Ivyob 7 (Phe Hluminator of Job), 
commentary on Job written in 1506, and published, 
together with the text, at Salonica, 1517; (3) * Meir 
Tehillot ^ (The Bluminator of the Psalms). commen- 
tary on the Psalms, written in 1512, and published, 
together with the text. at Venice, 1590; (4) ° Perush.” 
commentary on Song of Songs, published in the 
Bible of Amsterdam 1724-27, which latter bears the. 
tithe *Kehilot Mosheh”: (5) commentary. upon 
Esther, still extant in manuscript (Codex Rossi, No. 
123) Arama quotes in his works a commentary of 
his on the Pentateuch. © I is no longer in existence, 
The commentaries of Arama are, like those of his 
father Isaac, full of allegories and moral aphorisms. 
He wrote also a pamphlet against Isaac Abravancl, 
accusing him of plagiarizing the works of his father, 
which pamphlet was republished recently by Gabriel 
Polak. 

BIBLIOGRA puy: Rossi, Dizionari Storico, German translation, 
2 ed., p. 45; Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl, cols, 1006-94 ; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 0120. 

K. I. Br. 


ARAMAIC LANGUAGE AMONG THE 
JEWS: Of all Semitic languages the Aramaic is 
most closely related to. the Hebrew, and forms with 
it, and possibly with the Assyrian, the northern 
groupof Semitic languages. Aramaic, nevertheless, 
was considered. by the ancient Hebrews as a foreign 
tongue; and a hundred years before the Babylonian 
exile it was understood only by people of culture in 
Jerusalem. Thus the ambassador of the Assyrian 
king who delivered an insolent message from his 
master in the Hebrew language and in the hearing 

of the people sitting upon the wall, 


Considered was requested by the high officials of 
Foreign by King Hezekiah not to speak in He- 

Ancient brew, but in the “Syrian language.” 
Hebrews. which they alone understood (1I Kings 


| xviii. 26; Isa. NXXvi. 11). In the carly 
Hebrew literature an Aramaie expression occurs 
once. In the narrative of the covenant between 
Jacob and Laban it is stated that cach of them 
named in his own language the stone-heap built in 
testimony of theiramity. Jacob called it * Galeed "; 
Laban used the Aramaic equivalent, “Jegar sahad- 
utha " (Gen. xxxi £). This statement undoubtedly 
betrays a knowledge of the linguistic differences be- 
tween Hebrews and Aramcans, whose kinship is else- 
where frequently insisted on, as for instance in the 
reneniogicnt tables, and in the narratives of the ear- 
liest ages, One of the genealogies mentions Aram 
among the sons of Shem as a brother of Arphaxad, 
one of the ancestors of the Hebrews (Gen. x. 23). In 
another, Kemuel, a son of Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham, is called “the father of Aram” (Gen. 
Xxii. 21). Other descendants of this brother of the 
Hebrew Abraham (Gen. xiv. 13) are termed Ara- 
means; as, for instance, Bethuel, Rebekah's father 
(Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5). and Laban, the father of 
Rachel and Leah (Gen. xxv. 20; xxxi. 90, 24). The 
earliest history of Israel is thus connected with the 
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Arameans of the East, and even Jacob himself is 
called in one passage “a wandering Aramean ? (Deut. 
xxvi. 0). During the whole period of the kings, 
Israel sustained relations both warlike and friendly 
with the Arameans of the west, whose country, later 
called Syria. borders Palestine on the north and 
northeast. Traces of this intercourse were left upon 
the language of Israel, such as the Aramaisms in the 
vocabulary of the older Biblical books. * 

Aramaic was destined to become Israel's vernacu- 
lar tongue: but before this could come about it was 
necessary that the national independence should be 
destroyed and. the people removed from their own 
home. These events prepared the way for that great 
change by which the Jewish nation parted with its 
national tongue and replaced it, in some districts en- 
tirely by Aramaic, in others by the adoption of Ar- 
amaized-Hebrew forms. The immediate causes of 
this linguistic metamorphosis are no longer histor. 

l ically evident. The event of the Exile 


Aramaic itself was by no means a decisive fac- 
Displaces tor, for the prophets that spoke to the 
Hebrew. people during the Exile and after the 


Return in the time of Cyrus, spoke in 
their own Hebrew tongue. The single Aramaic sen- 
tence in Jer. x. 11 was intended for the information of 
non-Jews, But, although the living words of prophet 
and poet still resounded in the time-honored lan- 
guage, and although Hebrew literature during this 
period may be said to have actually flourished, 
nevertheless among the large masses of the Jewish 
people a linguistic change was in progress. The 
Aramaic, already the vernacular of international in- 
tercourse In Asia Minor in the time of Assvrian and 
Babylonian domination, took hold more and more of 
the Jewish populations of Palestine and of Baby lonia. 
bereft as they were of their own national conscious- 
ness. Under the Achiemenidie, Aramaic became the 
Official tongue in the provinces between the. Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean (see Ezra iv. 5); there- 
fore the Jews could still less resist the growing 
importance and spread of this language. Hebrew dis- 
appeared from their daily intercourse and from their 
homes; and Nehemiah—this is the only certain infor- 
mation respecting the process of linguistic change— 
once expressed his disapproval of the fact that the 
children of those living in “mixed marriage” could 
no longer “speak in the Jews’ language” (Neh. 
xiii. 24). 

How long this process of Aramaization lasted is not 
known. About the year 300 p.c. Aramaic makes 
its appearance in Jewish literature. The author of 
Chronicles uses a source in which not only documents 
concerning the history of the Second Temple are 
reproduced in the original Aramaic (Ezra iv. 8-22; 
v. 1-6. 12: vii. 12-26), but the connecting narrative 
itself is written in Aramaic (Ezraiv. 23, v. 5, vi. 13- 
18). Inthe time of Antiochus Epiphanes, the author 


* [Modern Bible critics have endeavored to determine accu- 
rately the influence of Aramaic upon the various authors of Bib- 
lical books, and to use the results thus obtained in determining; 
the age and authorship of the books (see? for example. Konig, 
" Einleitung in das Alte Test." p. H9; Holzinger, " Einleitung 
in den Hexateuch," passim ; D. Giesebrecht. Zur Hexateuch- 
kritik," in Stade’s “ Zeitschrift," i. 177 et 304. ; and compare 
xiii. 309, xiv. 143; S. R. Driver, " Journal of Philology." xi. 
201-236) .—G.] 
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of the Book of Daniel begins his narrative in Hebrew, 
but when he introduces the Babylonian sages and 
scholars as speaking Aramaic to the king, as if only 
awaiting this opportunity, he continues his history 
in Aramaic (Dan. ii. 4, vii. 28).% The employment 
of the two languages in these Biblical books well 
illustrates their use in these circles in which and for 
which the books were written. In. point of fact. at 
the time of the Second Temple, both languages were 
in common use in Palestine: the Hebrew in the acad- 
emies and in the circles of the learned, the Aramaic 
among the lower classes in the intercourse of daily 
life. But the Aramaic continued to spread, and be- 
came the customary popular idiom; not, however, to 
the complete exclusion ot the Hebrew. Nevertheless, 
while Hebrew survived in the schools and among 
the learned—being rooted, as it were, in the national 
mind—it was continuously exposed. to the influence 
of Aramaic. Under this influence a new form of 
Hebrew was developed, which has been preserved in 
the tannaitic literature embodying the traditions of 
the last two or three centuries before the common 
era. So that even in those fields where Hebrew re- 
mained the dominant tongue, it was closely pressed 
by Aramaic. There is extant an almost unique 
halakic utterance in Aramaic (Edüy. viii. 4) of 
Yose b. Joezer, a contemporary of the author of 
Daniel, Legal forms for various public documents, 
such as marriage-contracts, bills of divoree, ete., 
were then drawn up in Aramaic. Official mes- 
sages from Jerusalem to the provinces were couched 
in the same language. The “List of the Fast-Days ” 
(MEcn.LaT Ta'aNrT), edited before the destruction 
of the Temple, Was written in Aramaic. Josephus 
considers Aramaic so thoroughly identical with 
Hebrew that he quotes Aramaic words as Hebrew 
(^ Ant." iii. 10, € 6), and describes the language 
in whieh Titus' proposals to the Jerusalemites were 
made (which certainly were in Aramaic) as Hebrew 
(*B. J.” vi. 2,8 1). It was in Aramaic that Jo- 
sephus had written his book on the “Jewish War,” 
as he himself informs us in the introduction, before 
he wrote itin Greek. That he meant the Aramaic is 
evident from the reason he assigns, namely, that he 
desired to make this first attempt intelligible to the 
Parthians, Babylonians, Arabs, the Jews living be- 
yond the Euphrates, and the inhabitants of Adia- 
bene. That the Babylonian diaspora was linguistic- 
ally Aramaized is shown by the fact that Hillel loved 
to frame his maxims in that language. 

The oldest literary monument of the Aramaization 
of Israel would be the Targum, the Aramaic version 
of the Scriptures, were it not that this received its 
final revision in a somewhat later age. The Tar- 
gum, as an institution, reaches back to the earliest 
centuries of the Second Temple. Ezra may not have 
been, as tradition alleges, the inaugurator of the Tar- 
gum; but it could not have been much after his day 


* [Other explanations have been attempted in order to ac- 
count for the appearance of both Aramate and Hebrew in Dan- 
iel and Ezra. Prof. Paul Haupt'supposes that Daniel was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, that portions of it were lost, and that 
these portions were supplied later from an Aramaic translation. 
See A. Kamphausen, * The Book of Daniel” (S. B. O. T."), p. 
16 E EE " Fundamente der Israel. und Jüd. Gesch." 
p. (—.—G. 
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that the necessity made itself felt for the supple- 
menting of the publie reading of the Hebrew text of 
Scripture in the synagogue by a trans- 

The Tar- lation of it into the Aramaic vernac- 
gum, the ular. The tannaitic Halakah speaks of 

Aramaic the Targum as an institution closely 

Version connected with the publie Bible-read- 

of the ing, and one of long-established stand- 
Scriptures. ing. But, just as the translation of the 
~ Scripture lesson. for the benetit of the 
assembled people in the synagogue had to be in 
Aramaic, so all addresses and homilies hinging upon 
the Scripture had to bein the same language. Thus 
Jesus and his nearest disciples spoke Aramaic and 
taught in it (see Dalman, * Die Worte Jesu”). 

When the Second. Temple was destroyed, and the 
last remains of national independence had perished, 
the Jewish people, thus entering upon a new phase 
of historical life, had become almost completely an 
Aramaie-speaking people. A small section of the 
diaspora spoke Greek; in the Arabian peninsula 
Jewish tribes had formed who spoke Arabic; and 
in different countries there were small Jewish com- 
munities that still spoke the ancient language of 
their home; but the great mass of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Palestine and in Babylonia spoke Aramaic. 
It was likewise the language of that majority of the 
Jewish race that was of historical importance—those 
with whom Jewish law and tradition survived and 
developed. The Greek-speaking Jews succumbed 
more and more to the influence of Christianity, while 
the Jews who spoke other languages were soon lost 
in the obscurity of an existence without any history 
whatever. 

In these centuries, in which Israel's national Jan- 
guage became superseded by the Aramaic, the liter- 
ature of Tradition arose, in which Aramaic was pre- 
dominant by the side of Hebrew; it was a species of 
bilingual literature, expressing the double idioms of 
the circles in which it originated. In the academies 
—which, on the destruction of Jerusalem, became 
the true foci of Jewish intellectual life—the He- 
brew language, in its new form (Mishnaic Hebrew), 
became the language of instruction and of religious 
debate. With but few exceptions, all literary ma- 
terial, written and oral, of the tannaitie age, whether 
of a halakic or non-halakie description, was handed 

down in Hebrew. Hence the whole 

Language tannaitic literature is strongly distin- 
of guished from the post-tannaitie by 
Amoraim. this Hebrew garb. The Hebrew lan- 
guage wasalso the language of prayer, 

both of the authorized ritual prayers and of private 
devotion, as handed down in the cases of individual 
sages and pious men. According to a tannaitic Ha- 
lakah (Tosef. Hag., beginning; compare Bab. Suk. 
42), every father was bound to teach his child He- 
brew as soon as it began to speak, It is no doubt 
true that there was a knowledge of Hebrew in non- 
scholarly circles of the Jewish people besides that of 
the Aramaic vernacular; indeed, attempts were not 
lacking to depose Aramaic altogether as the Jan- 
guage of daily intercourse, and to restore Hebrew in 
its stead. In the house of the patriarch Judah L, 
the female house-servant spoke Hebrew (Meg. 184). 
The same Judah is reported to have said that in the 
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land of Israel the use of the Syriac (Aramaic) lan- 
guage was unjustifiable; people should speak cither 
Hebrew or Greek (Sotah 495; B. K. 830). This re- 
mained of course only a pious wish, exactly as that 
deliverance of Joseph, the Babylonian amora in the 
fourth century, who said that in. Babylon the Ara- 
maie language should no longer be used, but instead 
the Hebrew or the Persian (24.). 

When the Mishnah of Judah I. provided new sub- 
ject-matter for the studies in the academies of Pales- 
tine and. Babylonia, the Aramaic language was not 
slow in penetrating likewise to those seats of Jewish 
scholarship. As shown iu the two Palmuds—those 
faithfal “minutes” of the debates, lectures, and de- 
liberations of the coHeges—the Amoraim partially 
adhered to the Hebrew form of expression for their 
propositions and explanations: but the debates and 
lectures in the academics, together with the deliber- 
ations and. discussions of their members, were, as a 
rule, in Aramaic; and even the terminology of their 
exereses and dialecties was Aramaized. The older 
collections of haggadie Midrash also evidence the 
fact that the language of the synagogue addresses 
and of the Scripture ex planation in the amoraic time 
wis, for the greater part, Aramaic. As a justifica- 
tion for the preponderance thus given to Aramaic 
within a field) formerly reserved. for Hebrew, Jo- 
banan, the great amora of Palestine, said: “ Let not 
the Syriac (Aramaic) language be despised in thine 
eves; forinall three portions of sacred Seripture— 
in the Law, the Prophets, and the Holy Writings— 
this language is employed.” ife then quoted the 
Aramaic fragments in Gen. xxxi. 47; Jer. x. 11;and 
Dan. ii. (Yer. Sotah vii. 217). The same idea is prob- 
ably intended to be conveyed by Rab. the great 
amora of Babylonia, when he says that Adam, the 


first man, spoke Aramaic, which, therefore, was not - 


inferior to Hebrew in point of antiquity (Sanh. 384). 
But the same Johanan felt it his duty to oppose the 
possibility that Aramaic should ever become the lan- 
guage of prayer, by declaring that “ He who recites 
his prayers in the Aramaic tongue, will receive no 
assistance from the angels in waiting; for they 
understand no Aramaic” (Shab. 12a; Sotah 334) 
This utterance, however, did not prevent the Kad- 
dish-prayer—said at the close of the public addresses, 
and Jater of more general employment—from being 
recited in amoraic times in the Aramaic language, 
or the insertion, later, of other Aramaic portions in 
the prayer-ritual. 

For more thana thousand years Aramaic remained 
the vernacular of Israel, until the conquests of the 
Arabs. produced another linguistic change, as a 
sequel of which a third Semitic language became 
the popular tongue for a large portion of the Jew- 
ish race, and the vehicle of their thought. The 
spread of Arabian supremacy over the whole country 

formerly dominated by the Aramaic 


Arabic tongue produced with extraordinary 
Displaces rapidity and completeness an Arabi- 
Aramaic. zing of both the Christian and Jewish 


populations of western Asia, who had 
hitherto spoken Aramaic (Syriac). At the beginning 


of the ninth century, in districts where the Jews 


had previously spoken Aramaic. only Arabie-speak- 
ing Jews were to be found: Ambic, as the daily 
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language of the Jews, held sway even beyond the 
territory formerly occupied by Aramaic, as far as 
the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean; and Aramaic iben 
became, in a certain measure, a second holy tongue, 
next to JHebrew, in the religious and literary life of 
the Jewish people.* It was especially to the Ara- 
maic Targum that religious sentiment paid the 
highest regard, even after it had ceased to be useful 
as a vernacular translation of the Hebrew original 
—serving only as the subject of pious perusal or of 
learned study—and had itself come to require trans- 
lation; In the ritual of public worship the custom 
survived of accompanying the reading from the 
Scriptures with the Targum upon the passage read, 
a custom observed for certain festival-readings down 
to the very latest centuries. To these Targum se- 
lections were added Aramaic poems, some of which 
have retained their places in the festival-liturgies, 
Aramaic, as the language of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, of course always remained the principal idiom 
of halakic literature, which regarded the Babylonian 


. Talmud as the source for all religio-legal decisions 


t —t— 


and as the proper subject for explanatory commen- 
tarics. In richur and more independent form this 
idiom of Aramaic appears in the Halakah in the re- 
sponsa of the Geonim; whereas in the still later lit- 
erature, the so-called rabbinical idiom is entirely de- 
pendent upon the language of the Talmud, although 
it but possesses a copious admixture of Hebrew ele- 
ments, Ip the haggadic literature, which developed 
wonderfully from the close of the amoraic age until 
after the termination of the gaonie period, Aramaic 
predominated at first; but in the course of time it 
was entirely displaced by Hebrew. l 

A new field was suddenly conquered by Aramaic 
when the Zonar, with its assumed antiquity of 
origin, made its entrance into Jewish spiritual life. 


. This book, which became the most important text- 


book of the Cabala, made itself the Holy Bible of all 
mystical speculation, and owed not a little of its 
influence to the mystic-sounding and 
The Zohar. peculiarly sonorous pathos of the 
Aramaic tongue, in which it is mainly 
written. The Aramaic of the Zohar itself—a clever 
reproduction and imitation of an ancient tongue— | 
served in-its turn as a model; and its phraseology 
exerted a very marked influence over other than 
cabalistic writers. An Aramaic extract from the 
Zohar found its way into the prayer-book (Berik 
Shemeh), and is recited before the reading from the 
Law in the majority of synagogues of Ashkenazic 
ritual, In poctic literature, however, both liturgic 
and secular, Aramaic, apart from the above-men- 
tioned poems belonging to the Targum, occupied 
a steadily decreasing place. Masters of Hebrew 
versification, especially under the influence of the 
Cabala, tried their skill now and then on Aramaic 
poems, An Aramaic poem by Israel Nagara (“ Yah 
Ribbon ‘Olam ”) is still widely sung at table after the 
Sabbath meal. 
hee — — —— 
* In northern Mesopofamia, in Kurdistan, west of Lake Ur- 
mia, Aramaic dialects are still spoken by Christians and occa- 
sionally by the Jews, whieh dialects are termed *Neo-Syriac.”’ 
{The Jews in those regions call their Aramaic tongue “ Leshon 
Galt.” For the literature on the subject, see R. Gottheil, “The 


Judieo-Aramaan Dialect of Salamas," ín “ Journal of Amer. 
Orient. Soc." xv, 297 et seq.—G.] i i 
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In Hebrew philology, Aramaic was especially use- 
ful in the explanation of Hebrew words in the Bible; 
and it served as the foundation for a comparative 
philology of the Semitic languages inaugurated by 
Judah ibn Koreish and Saadia. Nevertheless, Ara- 
maie was never treated either grammatically or lex- 
icovraphically by the Jews of Spain, in spite of the 
high development to which they otherwise carried 
philology. In Nathan ben Jehiel’s Talmudical lexi- 
con, the ^ Aruk— which covers also the Targumim— 
Aramaic. naturally occupies the most prominent 
place. The first Aramaic lexicon limited to the Tar- 
gumim was compiled by Elijah Levita, Among 
Jewish scholars of the nineteenth century, Aramaic 
grammars have been written by Luzzatto, Fürst, 
Blücher, and C. Levias; Jacob Levy published a com- 
pendious lexicon of the Targums as wellasa large 
dictionary of the Talmudic and Midrashic literature, 
which distinguishes throughout between Hebrew 
and Aramaic; G. Dalman has published a full glos- 
garv, and Marcus Jastrow has nearly completed a 
similar work. 

The Hebrew word “ Aramit.” employed in the 
Bible (Dan. ii. 4—“ Syriac ” in A. V.—and elsewhere) 
to designate the Aramaic language, is similarly used 
in later times, particularly in Babylonia; while in Pal- 
estine as early as the tannaitic period, the Aramaic lan- 
guage is also called Sursi by reason of the Greek des- 
ignationof the Arameansas Syrians. Thesecond book 
of Maccabees calls it “the Syriae tongue” (7 Leprany 
gury,)> and the Septuagint translates “ Aramit ” (Dan. 
ii. 4, ete.) by oavpiozc; compare Yer. Ned. x. 42, where 
read poo mwd for PYD. Among Christian Ara- 
means, Syriac is the exclusive appellation for their 
language; and the Arabic form of this term, “ Sur- 

rani,” was the usual designation for Aramaic among 
the Arabic- -Spei iking Jews. In addition to these two 
chief names for Aramaic, other terms were also em- 

ployed in Jewish circles: Targum (lit- 
Names and erally “translation” of the Bible, spe- 

Dialects cifically the Aramaic version) denoted 

of Aramaic. the language of the Aramaic portions 

of the Bible. But the Syrian inhabi- 
tants of the town lying below the monastery on Mount 
Sinai were described by Benjamin of Tudelaas speak- 
ing the * Targum language ? (leshon Targum). The 
Aramaic of the Bible (Daniel and Ezra) was called the 


Chaldaic language because of Dan. i. 4(Masora upon: 


Onkelos; Saadia); Jerome, too, calls it * Chaldaicus 
Sermo.” The term * Chaldaic " for the Biblical Ara- 
maie, and indeed for Aramaic generally, is a mis- 
nomer, persisted in, moreover, until the present day. 
It is also called * Nabatzvan ”—denoting, according to 
Bar-Hebracus, the dialect of certain mountaineers of 
Assyriaand of villagersin Mesopotamia—which is the 
term used by Saadia to denote Aramaic in his trans- 
lation of Isa. xxxvi. 11. Likewise in his introduction 
to the book “Sefer ha-Galui" he complains that the 
Hebrew of his Jewish contemporaries, had become 
corrupted by the Arabie and “Nabatwan.” This 
designation is due to Arabic influence (“ Jew. Quart. 
Rev." xii. 517). 

Aramaic contributions to Jewish literature belong 
to both the castern and the western branches of the 
language. West Aramaic are the Aramaic portions 
of the Bible, the Palestinian Targumim, the Ara- 
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maie portions of the Palestinian Talmud, and the 
Palestinian Midrashim. In Palestinian Aramaic the 
dialect of Galilee was different from that ef Judea, 
and as a result of the religious separation of the 
Jews and the Samaritans, a special Samaritan dia- 
lect was evolved, but its literature can not be con- 
sidered Jewish. To the eastern. Aramaic, whose 
most distinctive point of difference is ^n" in place 
of "vas the prefix for the third person masculine 
of the imperfect tense of the verb, belong the idioms 
of the Babylonian Talmud, which most closely agree 
with the language of the Manwan writings. The 
dialect of Edessa, which, owing to the Bible version 
made in it, became the literary language of the 
Christian Arameans—bearing preeminently the title 
of Syriac—was certainly also employed in ancient 
timesby Jews. This Syriac translation of the Bible,- 
the so-called Peshitta, was made partly by Jews and 
was intended for the use of Jews; and one book 
from it has been. adopted bodily into Targumic lit. 
erature, as the Targum upon Proverbs. 

For detailed information concerning the Aramaic 
literature of the Jews, see the respective articles. 
Only a summary is proper here, as follows: 

(1) The Aramaic portions of the Bible already 


jnentioned. 


(2) The Targum literature includes: (a) The two 
Targums to the Pentateuch and to the Prophets 
respectively, which received the official sanction of 
the Babylonian academic authorities. Both orig- 
inated in Palestine, and received their final form in 
the Babylonian colleges of the third and fourth cen- 
turies. That to the Pentateuch, owing to the mis- 
understanding of a statement concerning the Bible 
translation made by Akylas (Aquila), was denomi- 
nated the Targum of Onkelos (‘Akylas). That to the 
Prophets is ascribed by ancient tradition to a disciple 
of IIillel, Jonathan b. Uzziel: (2) The Palestinian Tar- 
gum to the Pentateuch, the full text of which has 
come down to us only in a late recension, where it 
has been combined with the Targum Onkelos. In- 
stead of being called by its proper name, Targum Ye- 
rushalmi, this full text had erroncously been called by 
the name of Jonathan. <A less interpolated form of 
the Targum Yerushalmi to the Pentateuch revealed 
numerous fragments that must have been collected 
at an early period. There are also Palestinian frag- 
ments of the Targum tothe Prophets.* (e) The Tar- 
gums to the Hagiographa vary greatly in character. 

A special group is formed by those of 

Extent the Psalms and Job. According to 
of Aramaic well-founded tradition there was as 
Literature. early as the first half of the first cen- 

tury of the common era a Targum to 
Job. The Targum to Proverbs belongs, as already 
mentioned, to the Syrian version of the Bible. The 
Five Rolls had their own Targums; the Book of 
Esther several of them. The Targum to Chronicles 
was discovered latest of all. 

(3) Aramaic Apocrypha: There was at leasta par- 
tial Aramaic translation of the book of Sirach as early 
as the time of the Amoraim. A: portion of the Ara- 
maic sentences of Sirach, intermingled with other 
ear ree yeaa 

* [Ona peculiar Targum to the Haftarot, see R. Gotthell,** Jour- 


nal of Amer, Orient Soe. Proceedings,” xiv. 43; Abrahama,- 
" Jew. Quart. Rev." xi. 295 ; ** Monatssebrift,” xxxix. 391.—230.] 
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matter, is extant in the * Alphabet of Ben Sira.” The 
Aramaic * Book of the Hasmonean House,” also en- 
titled ^ Antiochus? Roll," contains a narrative of the 
Maccabeans” struggles, end was known in the curly 
gaonic period. A "Chaldaic" Book of Tobit was 
utilized by Jerome, but the Aramaic Book of Tobit 
. found by Neubauer, and pulitished in 1278, is a later 
revision of the older text. An Aramaic Apocry phal 
addition to Esther is the “Dream of Mordecai,” of 
Palestinian origin. 

(4) Mesilat 'T;vanit, the Fast Roll, is a list of the 
historically 7 memorable days,” drawn up in almanac 
form. It was compiled before the destruction of the 
second Temple, edited in the Hadrianie period, and 
later on augmented by various Hebrew annotations 
mostly of the tannaitic ave. 

9) The Palestinian Talmud (Talmud Yerushalini), 
completed in the beginning of the fifth century. 

(6) The Babvionian Talmud (Talmud Babli), com- 
pleted at the end of the fifth century. The Aramaic 
contentsof both Talmuds are the most important and 
also the most abundant remains of the Aramaic idiom 
used by the Jews of Palestine and Babylonia respect- 
ively. Thenumerous stories, legends, anecdotes, con- 
versutions, and proverbs reveal faithfully the actual 
language of the popular usage. Neither Talmud is, 
however, entirely an Aramaic work, As the utter- 
ances of the Amoraim and their halakie discussions 
retain a great deal of the New Hebrew idiom of the 
tannaitic literature, both idioms were employed in the 
academics. Moreover, a large proportion of the ma- 
terial contained in the Talmud is composed of the ut- 
terances of tannaitic tradition that were couched only 
in Hebrew. 

(7) The Midrash Literature: Of this branch the 
following are especially rich in Aramaic elements: 
Genesis. Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, Lamenéations 
Rabbati, the Midmeh Hazita upon the Song of Songs, 
and the old Pesikta. The Rabbot Midrashim on Ruth, 
Esther, and Ecclesiastes, and the Midrash on the 
Psalms, contain also much Aramaic. The younger 
Midrashim, especially those belonging to the Yelam- 
denu (or Tanhuma) group, are, in part, the Hebrew 
revisions of originally Aramaic poruons. The Ara- 
maie parts of the older Midrashim are linguistically 
allied most closely to the idiom of the Palestinian 
Talmud. 

(8) The Masorah. The terminology of the Masorah, 
Which, in its beginnings, belongs to the amoraic 
period, and the language of the oldest. Másoretic an- 
notations and statements, are Aramaic. 

(9) The Gaonic Literature: The legal decisions of 
the Geonim were for the greater part written in Ara- 
maie, in harinony with the language of the Dabylo- 
nian Talmud: but they possessed this advantage, at 
least in the first few centuries, thai this was likewise 
the living language of the people. The same is true 
concerning those two works of the older gaonic pe- 
riod, the “She’cltot” and the * Halakot Gedolot," 
which contain some material not found in the vo- 
cabulary of the Talmud. 

(10) Liturgical Literature: In addition to the Kad- 
dish already mentioned, several liturgical pieces 
originating in Babylon received general acceptance 
throughout the diaspora. Such were the two prayers 


** s 


beginning * Yekum Purkan " in the Sabbat h-mornin g 
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service, the introductory sentences of the Passover 
Haggadah, and certain older portions of the liturgy 
for penitential days.* The Aramaic poems intro- 
ducing certain Targumic selections from the Penta- 
teuch have been mentioned above. 

(11) Cabalistic Literature: The revival of Ara. 
maic as the literary language of the Cabala by the 
Zohar has already been mentioned. 

(12) Rabbinical Literature: The Aramaic coloring 
of a large proportion of the works commenting upon 
the Babylonian Talmud, as well as of other produc- 
tions of halakie lore continuing the literature of the 
gaonic age, was derived from the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, from which the terminology and phraseology 
were adopted at the same time as the contents: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Th. Noldeke, Die Semitischen. Sprachen, 2a 
ed., Leipsic, 18993 G. Dalman, Einleitung zu ciner Gram- 
matik des Jidisch-Paldstinensischen Aramdixch, Leipsic, 
ISM: idem, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 060 ct seq., Leipsic, ISG8: A. 
Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultus, Vienna,1895 ; S. Krauss, 
Jew. Quart. Rer. viii. 67. Upon the liturgical Aramaic lit- 
erature, see Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 1822; Bacher, in 
Monatsschrift, 1875; xxii, 20-228, 

| W. B. 


G. 


ARAMAIC VERSIONS. See BIBLE TRANS- 


LATIONS AND TARGUMIM, | 

ARANDA, PEDRO DE: Bishop of Calahorra 
and president of the council of Castile in the latter 
part of the fiftcenth century; was a victim of the 
Marano persecutions. His father, Gonzalo Alonzo, 
who was one of the Jews that embraced Christianity 
in the ‘period of Vicente Ferrer's missionary propa- 
ganda. during the early years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, adopted the life of an ecclesiastic. Aranda’s 
brother, too, earned episcopal honors, being placed 
at Montreal, Sicily. 

Torquemada, the inquisitor-general, in the course 
of the Marano persecutions, brought against Pedro 
the charge that his father had died a Marano. A 
similar accusation was made at the same time 
against another bishop, Juan Arias Davila, of Sego- 
via. The inquisitor-gencral demanded, therefore, 
not only that the bones of the deceased suspects 
should be exhumed and burned, but that their sons, 
too, should be disgraced and deprived of their es- 
tates, Sixtus IV., however, resented such summary 
degradation of high ecelesiasties, fearing that it 
would lead to the dishonor of the Church. He fur- 
ther set forth ina letter directed against T orque- 


mada's exaggerated zeal, that, in accordance with 


an old' tradition, distinguished personages of the 
Church could only be tried for heresy by specially 
appointed apostolic commissions. It was ordered 
that specifications of the chargesagainst Davila and 
Aranda be forwarded to Rome; and an extraor- 
dinary papal nuncio, Antonio Palavicini, was sent 
to Castile to institute investigations. As a result, 
both bishops were summoned to Rome, where subse- 
quently several distinctions were accorded to Davila, 
who during the remainder of his life enjoyed high 
honors. 
"d 
nu ——————»—3áXl EE OM 
* It is curious to note that the Yemen Siddur contains a larger 
quantity of Aramaie than the Siddurim of other countries. A 
unique Targum of the *Amidah (Tefillah) is to be found in a 
Yemen Ms. (Gaster, No. 61) of the seventeenth or eighteenth 


century ; it has been printed in the “ Monatsschrift," xxxix: 79 
et scq.—G. - 
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Aranda, too, at the outset won apostolic favor, 
and waseven advanced to the oflice of prothonotary ; 
but on account of his wealth he soon fell a victim 
to the cupidity of the pope. He was arraigned for 
having taken food before mass and for having dese- 
crated, by scratching, a crucifix and other holy 
images. Moreover, a delegation of seven. Maranos 
from Portugal happened to bein Rome at the time 
for the avowed purpose of purchasing for their con- 
stituents the good-will of the pope and his advisers. 
They had managed to win the favorable eonxidera- 
tion of the papal court, but their efforts were reso- 
lutely opposed by Garcilaso, the ambassador of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Observing the pope's resolve 
to imprison Aranda, Garcilaso pointed out the sus- 
picion that was likely to arise in the popular mind 
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io the Hungarian Diet. The German family name is 
Aufrecht. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Szinuyci Magyar Irók Tára, i.; Orsz2ágytl- 
lési Almanach, 1885. : 


EA M. W. 


ARARAT: XA district in eastern Armenia lying 
between the lakes Van and Urmia and the river 
Araxes. The Biblical name corresponds to the Assyr- 
ian Urartu, aland invaded and partially conquered by 
Asshurnazir-pal and Shalmaneser IH. The Assyrian 
eunciform characters were introduced into the land of 
Urartu as early as the ninth century B.C., and many 
monumental inscriptionshave been discovered within 
its boundaries. About the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury astrong native dynasty was established, and con- 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 
(From a photograph taken by special permission of the Ruasian government.) 


from the anomalous incarceration of Aranda while 
thd Marano delegates, indubitable heretics, were 
granted favor and freedom. As a consequence, 
Aranda and five of the Maranos were arrested and 
thrown into prison; Pedro Essecuator and Aleman 
Eljurado, the two leading members of the delega- 
tion, succeeded in escaping (April 20, 1497). Thus 
bereft of his worldly and ecclesiastice estate, Aranda 
ended his days at the San Angelo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed., viii. 318, 385. 
G. II. G. E. 


ARANYI, MIKSA: Hungarian writer; born 
at Trencsén, May 13, 1858. 
university in Budapest, and was sent to Paris by 
the secretary of state for education tó finish his 
studies. He returned to Budapest in 1884, where 
he edited the * Gazette de Hongrie” till 1887. He 
translated several economic works from Hungarian 
iuto French, and up to tbe year 1901 was deputy 


He graduated from the: 


tinued to rule until the Assyrian power was revived 
by Tiglath-pileser TIL, about 740 ».c. Fora genera- 
tion Urartu was invaded by Assyrian armies, until at 
last it again attained independence. This it retained 
until it was overrun by the Scythians about the end 
of the seventh century. Thus from the ninth to the 
sixth century n.c., the land of Urartu or Ararat oc- 
cupied a prominent place among the minor states of 
southwestern Asia, and is referred to four times in 
the Biblical narrative. In II Kings xix. 37 (= Isa. 
xxxvii. 39) the fact is recorded that the assassins of 
the Assyrian ‘king Sennacherib fled to the land of 
Ararat, where they found refuge with the reigning 
king Erimenas. In Jer. Ji. 27, Ararat is mentioned 
first among the hostile nations which are called upon 
to advance from the north and overthrow the power | 
of Babylon. The most familiar reference, however, 
is that of Gen. viii. 4: “In the seventh month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month, the ark rested upon 
the mountains of Ararat.? | 


Ararat 
Arba‘ Kanfot 


In the older Babylonian story of the flood the ark 

(or “ship ") is represented as resting ona peak of “the 
mountain of Nizir," situated east of the land of As- 
syria. Berosus, the Chaldean. priest, in his history 
fixes the site in “the mountain of the Kordyivans " 
or Kurds. northeast of Mosul, in the direction of 
Urumiah (Josephus, “Ant.” i. 3, $ 6): and Nicolaus 
of Damascus states that the ark rested ona great 
mountain in Armenia, somewhere hear the boundary 
between that land and Kurdistan, The principle de- 
termining these Various identifications seems to have 
been that the ark rested on the highest point on the 
earth, Which was, therefore, the first to emerge from 
the waters of the flood. Thus the peoples living 
hetween the Tigris and the Euphrates naturally de- 
cided that it was on the lofty mountains to the north- 
east In the land of the Kurds. This belief of the 
Babylonians, quoted by Josephus, is still held by 
the Nestorians and Moslems. The Biblical reference 
is indefinite; but ofall the mountains in the ancient 
land of Ararat, the lofty peak which towers 14,000 
feet above the encircling plain, reaching a total 
height of 17,000 fect above sea-level, is without a 
rival. Its steepness emphasizes its great elevation, 
and may well have impressed upon the minds of 
travelers of antiquity the fact that it was higher than 
the Kurdish mountains two hundred milesaway. It 
may also explain why the writer in Genesis appar- 
ently abandoned the older conflicting. Babylonian 
traditions and tixed upon this imposing, solitary peak 
far to the northwest. / 

The mountain itself is known as Ararat only 
among Occidental geographers. The Armenians 
‘all it. Massis, the Turks Aghri Dagh. and the Per- 
sians Koh i Nuh, or *the mountain of Noah.” Thus 
far it has been impossible to trace back to an early 
date an. independent native tradition. Apparently 
the local legends which have clothed it with mys- 
tery, and w hich would place upon it the remains of 
the original ark, are based upon the passage in Gen- 
esis, and have been largely induced in comparatively 
recent times by the influence of Western Christianity. 
Superstitious fear and natural difficulties prevent 
the natives from attempting the ascent of the moun- 
tain ; but its top has repeatedly been reached by Eu- 
ropeans, and its geological peculiarities have been 
noted. [ts cone is the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and because of its great height it is snow-capped 
throughout the year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the geography of Urartu see Sayce, Cunei- 
form Inse riptionsof Van, in Journal Royal Asiatic Nocict y, 
vol. xiv. Schrader, C. I. 0. T.. Index. x .0.5 idem, K. 6. F. 


Index, x. T. 
C. F. K. 


J. JR. 

ARARAT.—A City of Refuge: A proposed 
city planned by Morprkear MANCEL Noan in 1825, 
The reactionary policy adopted by many Europe an 
governments after the battle of Waterloo led “du, the 
reimposition in many places of Jewish disabilities: 
and Jews laboring under them turned cagerly to 
emigration for relief. Mordecai M. Noah, in his jour- 
neys to and from his post of United States consul at 
Tunis, had occasion to familiarize himself with the 
conditions of Jews in various parts of Europe and 
Africa: and he could not refrain from contrasting the 
civil and political restrictions placed on the Jews 
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abroad with the equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties for enterprise and worldly success accorded to 
them in America. The consequence was that, in 
1825, less than a decade after his return to New 
York, he conceived and published a plan for the 
establishment of “a city of refuge for the Jews,” 
on a site which he selected upon Grand Island, in 
the Niagara river, near Niagara Falls, not far from 
Buffalo, N. Y. To this proposed city he gave the 
name “Ararat,” thereby linking it with his own 
name and personality, and at thes same time suggest- 
ing the nature of. his scheme. 

At that time Noah was perhaps the most distin- 
guished Jewish resident of America; and his success: 
ful and varied activities as lawyer and editor, poli- 
tician and playwright, diplomat and sheriff of New 
York, lent to his project considerable importance. 
Accordingly, he induced a wealthy Christian friend 
to purchase several thousand acres of Jand on Grand 
Island for this purpose. The tract was chosen with 
particular reference to its promising commercial 
prospects (being close to the Great Lakes and oppo- 
site the newly constructed Erie Canal); and Noah 
deemed it “preeminently calculated to become, in 
time, the greatest trading and commercial depot in 
the new and better world.” Buffalo, at that time, 
had not grown to its present commercial importance, 
and Noah, in sober earnest, anticipated Carlyle's sa- 
tirical prediction by describing the Falls of Niagara 
as “affording the greatest water-power in the world 
for manufacturing purposes." After heralding this 
project for some time in his own newspaper and 
in the press, religious and secular, generally, Noah 
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Foundation-Stone of the Proposed City of Ararat. . 


“selected Sept. 2, 1825, as the date for laying the 


foundation-stone of the new city. According to 
plan, impressive ceremonies, ushered in by the 
firing of cannon, were held, and participated in by 
state and federal officials, Christian clergymen, Ma- 
sonic officers, and even American Indians, whom 
Noah identified as the “lost tribes” of Israel, and 
who were also to find refuge at this new *Ararat." 

Circumstances made it inconvenient to hold the 
exercises on Grand Island; so they were held in- 
stead in an Episcopal church at Buffalo. Noah was 

naturally the central figure; and, after having ap- 
pointed himself * judge : and governor” of Israel, he 
issued a “ proclamation " in that official capacity. In 
this “state paper,” he announced the restoration of 
a Jewish state on Grand Island, preliminarily to a 
restoration of a Palestinian state; commanded that 
à census of the Jews be taken throughout the world; 
levied a poll-tax of three shekels in silver per an- 
num, to be paid into his treasury by Jews every- 
where: graciously permitted such Jews as wished to 
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remain iu their adopted homes to stay there; directed 
Jewish soldiers in European armies to remain in such 


service till further “orders ^; ordained certain relig- | 


ious reforms: made provision for the election every 
four years of a “judge of Israel” with deputies 
in each country: commanded the Jews throughout 
the world to cooperate with him. and appointed as 
his commissioners a number of distinguished Euro- 
pean Jews, j 

Nothing came of the plan. The proposed city was 
never built, and it is even doubtful if Noah himself 
ever set foot on Grand island. The letters of some 
of those nominated as European. commissioners, de- 
cliniuz the proffered appointments. have been handed 


ovn throwerh the medium of the press of that day. 

which freely ridiculed the whole project. In the 

course of one of these letters, the grand rabbi of 
aris said: 

* We declare that, according to our dogmas, God alone knows 
the epoch of the israciitisn restoration ; that He alone will make 
it known to the whole universe by signs entirely unequivocal ; 
and that every attempt on our part fo reassemble with any polit- 
iral national design is forbidden as an act of high treason against 
the Divine Majesty. Mr. Noah has doubtless forgotten that the 
Israelites faithful to the principles of their belief, are too much 
attached to the countries Where they dwell, and devoted to the 
governinents under Which they enjoy liberty and protection, not 
fto treat as a mere jest the chimerical consulate of a pseudo- 
restorer.” 


To-day, the only tangible relic of the entire proj- 
ect is the foundation-stone of the proposed city, 
preserved in the rooms of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, with the inscription of 1825 still legible 
upon its face. It is but fair to Noah to state that 
his plan was to establish 7 Ararat" as a merely 
temporary city of refuge for the Jews. until in the 
fulness of time a Palestinian restoration could be 
effected; and that he develeped plans and projects 
for such Palestinian restoration both a few years 
before and twenty years after the year. 1825, in 
which year this “Ararat” project began and ended. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewis F. Allen. Founding of the City of Ara- 

rat on Grand [stand by Mordecai M. Noah, in Buffalo His- 

torical Society Publications, vol. i. reprinted as an appendix 
to Nome Early American Zionist Projects, by Max J. Kohler 

(im. Jew. Hist. Soc. Publications, No. 8); Daly. Set- 

llement. of the Jews in North America, 188: Simon Wolf, 

Mordecai Manuel. Noah, A Biographical Sketch, 1897; 

Jost. Neuere Geschichte der Juden, ii. 227-235, Berlin, 1847. 

An interesting account of the project. in the guise of fiction, 


is furnished by Israel Zangwill in They that Walk in Dark- 
Ness (1899), in Noah's Ark. 


A. | M. J. K. 


ARAUNAH: A Jebusite whose threshing-floor 
in Jerusalem was pointed out to David by the 
prophet Gad as a fitting place for the erection of an 
altar of burnt offering to Jehovah after the great 
plague had been stayed, since it was there that the 
destroying angel was standing when the pestilence 
was checked (H Sam. xxiv. 16 ef «4. ; 1 Chron, xxi. 
15cts2.). David then went to Araunah, and for fifty 
pieces of silver bought the property and erected the 
altar. It isremarkable that Chronicles give the form 
Ornan for the Jebusite’s name. A conjecture by 
Cheyne, founded on the slight emendation of 9 to 4, 
makes the true form of the name to be Adonijah. 
According to I Chron. xxi. 31, Hebr. ; xxii. 1, A.V., 
the threshing-floor must have been Mt. Moriah. 

J. JR. J. F. McC. 


ARAUXO, ABRAHAM GOMEZ DE: Lived 
in tbe seventeenth century. He wasa member of a 
poetical academy in Amsterdam, Holand, in 1682, a 
good mathematician, and aroused the admiration of 
his associates by his clever solution of riddles. 

G. M. K. 


ARAUXO, DANIEL: Physician. Lived in the 
seventeenth century in the city of Amsterdam. In 
the year 1655 he composed an elegy on the martyr 
Isaac de Almeyda Bernal. | 

G. . M. K. 


ARBA: The hero of the Anakim, who lived at 
Kirjath-arba, a city named in his honor (Josh. xiv. 
15) Im Josh. xv. 13 and xxi. 11 he is called the 
father of Anak, which evidently means that he was 
regarded as the ancestor of the Anakim. i 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARBA‘ ARAZOT. Sce COUNCIL OF THE FOUR 
LANDS. | 
ARBA‘ KANFOT (“four corners "): The “ four- 
cornered garment“; a rectangular piece of cloth, 
usually of wool, about three feet long and one foot 
wide, with an aperture in the center sufticient to let 
it pass over the head, so that part falls in front and 
part behind. To its four corners are fastened the 
fringes (ZiziT) in the same manner as to the TALLIT. 
It is therefore also called the “small tallit” (tallit 
katon). 
The Arba‘ Kanfot, like the tallit, is worn by male 
persons in pursuance of the commandment, as record- 
ed in Num. xv. 37-41 and Deut. xxii, 
The Arba‘ 12,to weara garment with fringes. But 
Kanfot and while the tallit is thrown over the up- 
the Tallit. per garmentsonly in the morning serv- 
ice, the Arba‘ Kanfot is worn under 
the upper garments during the whole day. In put- 
ting on the tallit the benediction to be pronounced 
reads: “ Blessed art Thou, Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hath commanded us to wrap ourselves 
in fringes” (mya "ynnb). The conclusion of the 
benediction on the Arba‘ Kanfot reads: ^ . . . and 
hath commanded us the commandment of fringes? 
(Shulhan *Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 8, 12). Among the 
Ashkenazim the tallit is used by males over thirteen, 
while the Arba‘ 7zanfot is provided also for children 
as soon as they are able to put on their clothes with- 
out assistance. 
There is no trace of the Arba‘ Kanfot among the 
Oriental Jews of the Middle Ages (compare Leopold 
Lów, * Gesammelte Schriften," ij. 390, 


Origin of Szegedin, 1890; Israel Abrahams, 
the Arba‘ “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 
Kanfot. 287, Philadelphia, 1897). It may be 


assumed that it was adopted by the 
European Jews in the times of persecution, when 
they had to refrain from exhibiting the garment with 
fringes. The wearing of such a garment as an outer 
robe was therefore limited to the synagogue, while 
the precept to wear fringes at all times was fulfilled 
in the wearing of the Arba‘ Kanfot. Some super- 
stitions have gathered round the wearing of the 
Arbat Kanfot in Eastern districts; the placing of a 
piece of *afikomen" in one of the corners of the 
Arba’ Kanfot was supposed to avert the evil eye 
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Arcadius 
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(see AFIKOMEN). In Moravia the Arba‘ Kanfot is 
often left on the body in the grave. 


(The oldest mention of the Arba’ Kanfot is found 
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Arba’ Kanfot. 
(Reproduced by permission from the collection in the United States National 
, Museum.) 


in the code of Jacob ben Asher, about 1350 (Tur Orah 
Hayyim, xxiv.), who refers to Mordecai as quoted in 
the “Bet Yosef”), where, however, the custom is 
merely alluded to (Mordecai's annotations to Alfasi, 
E 945, ed. Vienna, vol. i., 82c.). —D.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY? Men. JS ef scq.; Maimonides, Yad ha-Liaza- 
kak, Zizit; Shulhan iruk, Oral Hayyim, 8-10. 


A. J. M. C. 

ARBACH  HAYYIM B. JACOB. See 
DnvckrEn, Havyirw B. Jacosn. 

ARBACHSHTER. See ARDASHER. 


ARBATTIS: A place mentioned in I Mace. v. 
23 in connection with Galilee, from both of which 
districts Simon Maccabeus brought back some cap- 


tive Jews to Jerusalem. 
J. JR. G. D. I. 


ARBEL. See DETH-ARBEL. 


ARBELA.—Biblical Data: In I Macc. ix. 2, 
Arbela is the district in which Mesaloth was situated, 
and through which ran the road to Gilgal (for which 
Josephus, “ Ant." xii. 11, $1, gives Galilee). It is 
probably to be identified with the modern * Irbid.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, p. 427. 


J. JR. j G. B. L. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Arbela is mon- 
tioned in rabbinical sources as the home of a scholar 
named Nitai (Mattai), who lived in the middle of the 


: Second century before the common era (Abot i. 6). 


The Galilean Arbela, not far from Lake Gennesaret, 
is intended, where, in the twelfth century, this sehol- 
ar’s grave was still pointed out (Pethahiah of. Re- 
gensburg, * Travels," ed. Margolin, p. 53). Accord- 
ing to an eld Baraita, familiar to the poet Eliezer 
Kalir, Arbela was a priests’ city at the time of the 
destruction of the Temple, and even in later cen- 
turies it seems to have been an important town. 
Mention is made of Arbelan linen (Gen. R. xix., be- 
ginning), which was of inferior quality; also, of 
Arbelan spindles (Tosef., Parah xii. 16) ^ Talmud 


und Midrash speak frequently of the Valley of 


Arbela. Josephus also mentions the caves in the 
vicinity. 

Medieval Jewish literature often refers to the ruins 
of the synagogue of Arbela (Carmoly, “ Itinéraires 
de la Terre Sainte,” p. 259), which are preserved to- 
day in the village of Irbid, as the Arabic form of the 
name runs. This Arbela, however, is undoubtedly 
distinet from the Arbela where the exilarch Mar 
Ukba dweit (Yer. Sotah iv. 19d), seeing that that 
scholar could hardly have ever been in Palestine. 
Accordingly, the Arbela in Adiabene, between the 
Lycus and the Caprus, 600 stadia (69 miles) from 
Gaugamela, must be understood; and it is probable 
that to this city Benjamin of Tudela refers (^ Itin- 
erary,” ed. Asher, i. 52, below). 


BIBLICGRAPHY: Jastrow, Dictionary, Hl. 114; Konut, Aruch 
Com pletion, i. 268; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, ii. 
#3 Rapoport, * Erek. Millin, pp. 191, 192; Schürer, Gesch. 
des Jüdischen: Volker, i. 290, ii. 369; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 
219, 20, 374;  Hirsehensohn, Sheba‘ Hohmot, p. 43, Lem- 
berg, 1583. l 
L. G. 


ARBIB, EDUARDO: Italian deputy and au- 
thor; bornat Florence, J uly 27, 1840. On the death of 
his father he was obliged to discontinue his studies 


, and carn his livelihood as compositor and corrector 
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for the press. In 1859 he enlisted as a volunteer in 
the Piedmontese regiment of. Alpine chasseurs, and 
took part in the war for independence, The war 
over, he returned to the printing-house, which 
he Jeft again to follow Garibaldi to Sicily in 1860. 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. on 
the battle-field of Milazzo, and entered the regular 
army with the same grade. Arhib served in the 
campaign against Austria in 1866, and on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities he retired from the army and found 
employment on the staff of “La Nazione," a news- 
paper published in Florence: subsequently he be- 
came editor-in-chief of the * Gazzetta del Popolo ” in 
the same city. Ultimately he removed. to Rome, 
Where in 1870 he founded a daily newspaper, " La 
Libertà." His political career began in 1880, when 
he was clected by the citizens of Viterbo as their 
representative in the Chamber of Deputies; and some 
time later he was elected to the Chamber by the peo- 
ple of Perugia. His contributions to Italian litera- 


ture are: (1) * L'Escreito Malano alla Campagna del - 


1866”: (2) * Raconti Militari ^ (1870), in the * Biblio- 
teca Amena " (vol. Ixv.); (3) “Guerra in Famiglia” 
(1811); (4) "^ La Moglice Nera" (1874); (5) * Rabagas 
Bandiere ” (1818). 

s. M. K.—F. IH. V. 


ARBIB, ISAAC. See ARROYA, Issac BEN 
Moses, 

ARBUES, PEDRO: Spanish canon and inquisi- 
tor: called by certain Jews “the creature and dar- 
ling of Torquemada"; born about 1441 at Epila, 
Aragon (hence sometimes styled * master of Epila ”); 
died Sept. 17, 1485. He was appointed canon of 
Saragossa in 1474; and ten years later Torquemada 
appointed him and the Dominican Gaspar Juglar 
inquisitors for the province of Aragon. The zeal 
exhibited by Torquemada in his religious persecu- 
tions was emulated by Arbues, who in the first 
month of his office held two autos da fé, at which 
several Maranos were executed, and others were con- 
demned to penance and loss of property. Though 
no record of further irials exists, he must have con- 
tinued to be active in persecution, as the Maranos 
were so enraged that his assassination was deter- 
mined upon. The offer of enormous sums to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to induce them to limit the activity 
of the Inquisition and the confiscation of property 
had been fruitless, and, after consultation with 
newly converted Jews—some of whom were men of 
high rank, like Gabriel Sanchez, the king's treasurer 
—the extreme step was taken by two weanhy Ma- 


*- 


ranos, Juan de la Abadia and Juan Esperandeu, with 


the hired help of an assassin, the latter's French. 


servant, Vidal, probably a Jew. — Abadia's incentive 
was doubtless the execution of his sister and the 
condemnation of his father by the Inquisition, An 
attempt to enter Arbues’ bedchamber failed: but the 
design was accomplished while he was attending 
mass. Two days later he died from his wounds. 
The retaliation on the Maranos, not all of whom 
were implicated, was awful. Vidal and Esperandeu 
were cruelly put to death; and Abadia made an 
attempt at suicide while awaiting his auto da fé. 
On Arbues’ death, popular belief invested him with 
miraculous power. 


A Jewess saved herself from 


death by proving that from Catholic zeal she had 
dipped her handkerchief in his blood. His canoni- 
zation by Pius IX. (1867) aroused protests not only 
from Jews, but from Christians. The general senti- 
ment against the act is illustrated by the well-known 
charcoal drawing of Kaulbach, 7 Peter Arbues Burn- 
ing a Heretic Family.” Arbues is represented as old | 
and deerepit, and taking fiendish delight in the suf- 
ferings of his victims, who are probably Maranos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. C. Lea, Puddications of the American 


Hist, ctssn. December, 1588; Chapters fram the Religious 
History of Spain, pp. 374 et seq. Dublin Univ. Mag. 184. 


Ix xxiv. Sot ef seq. l 
G. M. K.—W. M. 
ARCADIUS: Byzantine emperor from 395 to 
408. He was too weak a ruler to be able to with- 
stand the influence exerted by his court. favorites 
upon his policy toward the Jews. Such privileges 
as were accorded them were due to his privy coun- 
selor, Eutropius (396-399), who casily allowed him- 
self to be bribed into favoring the Jews. (See 
Pauly-Wissowa, "Healeneyclopáüdie der Class. Al- 
terthumswissensch.” sc.) The laws curtailing the 
various favors already granted to the Jews are sup- 
posed by Gritz (" Gesch. der Juden," 3d ed., iv. 359) 
to have been promulgated after the death of Eutro- 
pius. A law of the year 396 forbids, under penalty 
of imprisonment, any imperial officer from fixing the 
price on Jewish merchandise brought to market; the 
privilege is left to the Jews themselves (Codex Theo- 
dosianus, xvi. 8, 10). Still, in this law no reference 
is had to Jewish market-inspectors, as Griltz infers. 
It is a matter relating solely to the non-liability of 
the Jews to the law, De pretio rerum renalinm, which 
was already in existence in the reign of Diocletian. 
The same spirit of justice manifests itself in another 
law of Arcadius: “It is sufficiently well known that 
the sect of the Jews is not limited in its rights by 
any law" (75. xvi. 8,9. Inthe same year (396), Arca- 
dius issued an edict addressed to Claudianus, the 
“comes” of the Orient, wherein he is ordered to pro- 
tect the “illustrious patriarch " against insult (S 11). 
He also commanded the prefect of Ilyria (in 397) to 
prevent any ill treatment of the Jews, and to guard 
their synagogues against any disturbance “of their 
wonted peaceful condition ” (3 12). Moreover, the 
Jewish patriarchs, as well as all of their legal func- 
tionaries, such as the archisynagogoi and presby ters, 
were to enjoy the same privileges as the Christian 
clergy, and be relieved of curial taxes. In the last 
clause, Arcadius refers to the measures of the emper- 
ors, Constantine the Great, Constantius, Valentinian, 
and Valens; but Gothofredus remarks concerning 
this law (3 13) that the privilege was suspended 
under Valens in 383. In 404 Arcadius again con- 
firmed these privileges to the patriarchs and other 
officials of the Jewish eommunities, and once more 
with reference to his father, the legislator, the em- 
peror Theodosius ($ 14). AN of these laws may be 
found chronologically arranged in the section of the 
Digest, * De Judwis, Cerlicolis et Samaritanis.” But 
laws concerning the Jews emanating from Arcadius 
are also found in other portions of the codex of Theo- 
dosius. In February, 398, Arcadius ordered that in 
all civil contests, if both parties agreed, the Jews 
might elect their patriarchs or any other officers as 


t 


Archa 
Archeology 
judges; but the execution of their sentences was 


placed in the handsof Roman officials appointed for 
that purpose. In all matters not pertaining to re- 
ligion, the Jews had to conform to the requirements 
of the Roman law (* Corpus,” IT. i. 10. Phe ordi- 
nance Of 3899 does not read as Griitz has it, that all 
Jews, including their religious officials, 
to the curial taxation, but refers to all the Jews (qui- 
cunque ex Judivis), with the exception, of course, of 
the functionaries of the synagowues (xii. 1. 105): and 
thus thi& ordinance does not conflict with the other 
similar one. The so-called shipping law of the vear 
300, regulating the cee tens of the Jews and Sa- 
maritans in. Alexandria (xiii. 5, 18), was signed by 
Arcadius as well as by V Manu ia and. Theodosius: 
but at that time Arcadius was scarcely more than a 
child. Among the laws of Arcadius deserving par- 
tieular mention is the one which gives warning 
against those baptized Jews who rush to thee hurch 
m dishonest motives (xvi. 8, 2; Jost, *Gesch.? 
v. 226). 
G. S. KR. 


ARCHA or ARCA (“chest”): iena name in 
old English Treasury documents for the repository 
in Which CimoGrapus and other deeds were pre- 
served. By the “Ordinances of the Jewry” in 1194 
it was arranged that “all deeds, pledges, mort- 
gages, lands, houses, rents, and possessions of the 
Jews should be registered”; that only at. six or 
seven towns contracts could be made in duplicate, 
one part to remain with the Jewish creditor, the 
other to remain in the Archa; and that the contents 
of the arcliie were there to be recorded on a roll of 
transcripts so that the king by this means should 
know every íransaction made by any Jew in the 
kingdom. From time to time a “se rutiny” of the 
Archa took place, when either the Archa itself, or 
more probably the roll or transeript, was sent up to 
Westminster to be examined by the treasurer ce 
Many deeds showing copies of the rolls made : 
these “scrutinies ” still exist at Westminster Abbey 
and at the record office (Memoranda the Queen's 
oe ‘s—Jews’ Rolls, Nos. 5 6 [3, 12], 557 
[1. 7 Ee , 10, 13-23). 

buring the thirteenth century there appear to 
have been twenty-six towns in England at which 
archie were kept; and it was only at these towns 
that any business could be legally transacted with 
Jews, These towns have been enumerated by Dr... 
Gross as follows: Bedford, Berkhampstead, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Colchester, Devizes, Exe- 
ter, Gloucester, Hereford, Huntingdon, Lincoln, 


London, Marlborough, Northampton, Norwich, Not- 


tingham, Oxford, Stamford, Sudbury, W allineford,: 
Warwick, Wilton, Winchester, Worcester sand York. 
Jews were allow ed to dwell in towns only where 
there was an Archa. though exemptions were some- 
times made. On Jan. 23, 1284, a roval mandate 
was issued ordering a general closure of the archi, 
but commissioners were appointed to reopen the 
London Archa on Feb, 28, 1286 (Rigg. “Select 
Pleas of the Exchequer of the Jews,” 1902, p. Ixi.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Gross, in Papersof the Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical E-rhibition, pp. 12-190, 
G. d 


ARCHAGATHUS. See CECILIUS or Kar: AKTE. 
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ARCHELAUS: Sonof Herod I. ; king of Judea 
born about 21 B.C., his mother being the Samaritan 
Malthace. At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Rome for education, and, after a stay of two or three - 
vears, returned home with his brothers Antipas and 
Philip. who likewise had attended the schools of the 
Imperial City. His return was possibly hastened by 
the intrigues of Antipater, who by means of forged 


Copper Coin of Herod Archelaus, 
HPQAOY, 
EONAPXOY, 
a caduceus. . 

(After Madden, © History of Jewish Coinage.") 


Ohverse : A bunch of grapes and leaf. Reverse: 


A helmet with tuft of feathers: in fleld to left 


letters and similar devices calumniated him to his 
father, in the hope of insuring for him the same 
sanguinary fate he had prepared for his: brothers 
Aristobulus and Alexander. As a result.of these 
slanders, Herod designated Antipas, his youngest 
son, as his successor, Changing his will to that effect, 
On his death-bed, however, four days before his 
demise, the king relinquishe d his determination and 
appointed Archelaus to the throne, while: Antipas 
and Philip were made tetrarchs merely. ‘Nothing 
is known definitely of the occasion for this change, 
though there may be some foundation for thé state- 
ment of Archelaus opponents, that the dying king, 
in his enfeebled condition, had yielded to some pal- 
ace intrigue in the latter's favor. 

Archelaus thus attained the crown with little dif- 
ficulty at the carly age of eighteen. That aged 
plotter Salome found it convenient to abet: Arche- 
laus, and secured. for him the adherence of the: army; 
hence there was no opposition when he figured as 
the new ruler at the interment of Herod. The peo- 
ple, glad.of the death of the tyrant, were well dis- 
posed toward Archelaus, and'in the public assembly ` 
in the Temple the new king promised to have re- 
gard to the wishes of his subjects. It very soon 
became manifest, however, how little he intended to 
keep his word. Popilar sentiment, molded by the 
Pharisees, demanded the removal of the Sadducean 
high priest Jeezer (of the Bocthus family), and the 
punishment of those former c ouncilors of Herod who 
had brought about the martyrdom of the Pharisees 
Mattathias and Judas. Are ‘helaus, professing al- 
Ways profound respect for the popular demand. 
pointed out that he could not well take any such 
extreme measures before he had been confirmed by. 
the Roman emperor, Augustus, in his sov ereignty: 
just zi soon as this confirmation should be received, 
he. declared himself willing to grant the people’s 
desire. His subjec ts, however, seem not to have 
had confidence in. his assurances ; and when, on the 
day, before. Passover—a day when all Palestine, so so 
to spe: iK, was in Jerusalem—the ‘y became so insist- 

ent in their demand for immediate action, that the 
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kine felt himself compelled to send a detachment 
of the Herodian soldiery against them into the 
Temple courts; and when this detach- 

His Harsh ment proved unable to master the en- 
Treatment raged populace, he ordered. out the 
of the Whole available garrison. In the mas- 
People. — sucre that ensued, three thousand were 
left dead upon the Temple pavements. 

As soon as the tumult had been somewhat allayed, 


Archelaus hastened to Rome to secure the required | 


confirmation. of his succession from Augustus. Ie 
found that he had to encounter opposition from two 
sides. His brother. Antipas, supported by many 
members of the Herodian house resident in Rome, 
claimed formal acknowledgment for Herod's second 
will. that nominated him king. Besides, the Jews 
of Palestine sent a deputation of fifty persons—who 
were supported by about 8,000 Jewish residents of 
tome—and petitioned for theexclusion of the Hero- 
dians from any share whatever in the government 
of the land, and for the incorporation of Judea in 
the province of Syria. Such was the disloyalty 
among the Herodians, that many members of the 
family secretly favored this latter popular demand. 
But Augustus, with statesman-like insight, con- 
cluded that it was better for Roman interests to 
make of Judea a monarchy. governed by its own 
kings tributary to Rome, than to leave it a Roman 
province administered by Romans, in which Jatter 
case there would certainly be repeated insurrections 
against the foreign administration, As it would 
te more pradent to make such a monarchy as 
small and. powerless as possible, he decided to divide 
ilerod's somewhat extensive empire 
Division into three portions. Archelaus was 
of the accordingly appointed ethnarch—not 
Kingdom king—of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
by Rome. with the exception of the important 
cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus, 
which latter were joined to the province of Syria. 
Antipas and Philip were made tetrarchs of the re- 
maining provinces, the former receiving Galilee and 
Perea, and the Jatter the other lands east of the Jor- 
dan. | 
While these negotiations were pending in Rome, 
new troubles broke out in Palestine. The people, 
worked up almost into a state of frenzy by the mas- 
sacres brought about by Herod and Archelaus, broke 
into open revolt in the absence of their ruler. The 
actual outbreak was without doubt directly caused 
by Sabigus—the procurator appointed by Augustus 
to assume charge pending the settlement of the sue- 
cession—owing to his merciless oppression of the 
people. On the day of Pentecost in the year 4 B.C., 
a coliision took place.in the Temple precincts be- 
tween the troops of Sabinus and the populace. Sa- 
binus utilized his initial success in dispersing the 
people by proceeding to rob the Temple treasury. 
But disorders broke out all over the province, and 


, his forces were not sufficient to repress 
Insurrec-: them. Judas, son of the revolutionary 
tionary ' Hezekiah in Galilee, a certain Simon 


Outbreaks. in Perca, ATHRONGES and his four 

brothers in other parts of the land, 
headed more or less serious uprisings. It was only 
when charge was assumed by Varus, the Roman 


* 
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legate in Syria, with his numerous legions, assisted, 
moreover, by Aretas, king of the Arabs, and his aux- 
iliaries, that any measure of peace was restored to 
the land, and this not without the loss of several 
thousand Roman troops. What the loss on the 
Jewish side must have been may perhaps be sur- 
mised from the rabbinical tradition that the outbreak 
under Varus was one of the most terrible in Jewish 
history. : 
Archelaus returned to Jerusalem shortly after 
Varus suppressed the insurrection. Very little is 
known of the further events of his reign, which 
lasted nine years; but so much is clear, that instead 
of seeking to heal the wounds brought upon the 
country by himself and his house, he did much to 
accelerate. the ultimate overthrow of 
Banish- Judean independence. In the year 6 
ment and of the common cra, a deputation of 
Death. the Jewish and Samaritan aristocracy 
waited upon Augustus in Rome, to 
prefer charges against Archelaus, with the result 
that he was immediately summoned to Rome, de- 
prived of his crown. and banished to Vienne in 
Gaul, where—according to Dion Cassius Coccei- 
anus, “Hist. Roma,” Iv. 27—he lived for the re- 
mainder of his days. | 
Archelaus was a veritable Ierodian, but without 
the statesman-like ability of his father. He was 
cruel and tyrannical, sensual in the extreme, a hypo- 
crite and a plotter. He observed. the eustomary 
seven days of mourning for his father, but in the 
midst of them gave to his boon companions a con- 
gratulatory banquet upon his accession. He care- 
fully avoided placing his image upon his coinage in 
deference to pharisaic susceptibilities: but he never- 
thelessallowed his passion for his widowed sister-in- 
law, Glaphyra, to master him, and married her in 
defiance of the sentiment of the people and the 
Pharisees, who regarded the union as incestuous 
(Lev. xviii. 16, xx. 21). He deposed the high priest 
Joezer on his return from Rome, not in obedience to 
popular complaint, but for a money consideration. 
Joezer's brother was his successor, although the 
latter was of exactly thesame type. Indeed, Arche- 
laus, in his short reign, deposed three high priests 
for purposes of profit. Against this serious list of 
evils there is hardly anything good to set in con- 
trast, beyond perhaps the fact that heinherited from 
his father a certain love of splendor and a taste for 
building. Ife restored the royal palace at Jericho 
in magnificent style, surrounding it with groves of 
palms; and also founded a city, that he called in 
his own honor Archelais. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz. Gesch, d. Juden, iil, passim: Ewald, 
Gesch. dex Volkes Israel, iv. passim; Hitzig, (zesch. dex 
Volkes Israel, it, passim: Setiürery Gesch. i. passim, and 
the literature therein indicated. On coinage, see Schiirer, ib. 
p. ded, note 1; and Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 114-118, 
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ARCHEOLOGY, BIBLICAL: The branch of. 


archeology that has for its province a scientie pres- 


entation of the domestic, civil, and rcligious insti- 


tutions of the Hebrews, in the lands of the Bible, 
especially in. Palestine. It deals with these for the 
Whole stretch of Judaic history down to the fall of 
Jerusalem in the year 70, the end of Judaism as a 
powerin Palestine. The term“ Archeology ” was used 
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hy Josephus in his great work, ‘Iordain * Apqarozo; ia 
(literally " Judaic Archeology.” but usually trans- 
lated " Antiquities of the Jews“), to cover the entire 
history of his people, their life, customs, religious in- 
stitutions, and literature. This comprehensive sense 
remained current until the time of the Reformation. 
Indeed. writers like Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiplia- 
nius, While they produced neither history nor arche- 
ology as such, contributed material valuable for the 
enrichment of both, It is safe to say that no treatise 
on Biblical Archeology proper made its appearance 
until after the Middle Aves. 
It was not until the sixteenth century that Carlo Si- 
gonius (died 1584) gathered up and presented in his 
“De Republica Hebrvorum “a discus- 


First sion of sacred places, persons, and rites, 
Meaning This classification. seemed to furnish 
of Biblical scholars with a clue to what should be 
Arche- included in the term 7 Archeology ~ as 
ology. applied to the Bible; so that De Wette 


Gn 1814), followed by Ewald (in 1844), 
gives the first really systematic Classification of the 
material that, up to the present time. is regarded as 
belonging to the field of Biblical Archeology. Even 
aslateas Neil's work (1875), the main divisions of the 
subject are treated in the following order: (1) sacred 
antiquities; (2)domestic antiquities: and (3) civil an- 
tiquities. 2 

The historico-critical method of investigating Old 
Testament history claims to have rectified a former 
error, It is now generally maintained that many of 
the records of the history of Israel originated zt a date 
later than was formerly supposed. and that conse- 
quently many of the religious institutions, customs, 
and rites current among the Jews bear the marks of 
later ideas, conditions, and environments, It is fur- 
ther claimed that religious rites and customs owe 
their character largely to the domestic life and sur- 
roundings of a people. The recognition of this fact 
necessitates a reversal of the order of the themes 
usually included in the term “ Biblical Archeology.” 
Accordingly the present order of treatment is: (I) 
Domestic Antiquities; (IL) Civil Antiquities: and 
(HT.) Sacred Antiquities; but, as will be seen, there 
is still another section to add on the land of Palestine 
itself. 

In the treatment of this topic, as of many other 
topics relating to ancient times, no hard-and-fast 

line can be drawn. History proper 
Arche- should cover the entire religious and 
ology and political life of a people. It should 

History. present their laws, customs, and man- 

ners. It should also, when occasion 
requires, include their relations to neighboring peo- 
ples, politically, socially, and commercially. Arche- 
ology has to do with but a part of this material. 
It concerns itself with the interrelationships of the 
people in domestic, civil, and religious life. It goes 


further, and includes in itself a consideration of the’ 


character of the land where they live, and of their 


social, industrial, artistic, and literary organizations 
and features. : l 


Biblical Archeology depends for its material upon 


a mass of ancient literature and antiquities. It will 
be impossible for the student. of archeology to util- 
Ize to advantage the literary material, especially of 
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the Old Testament, without due regard to the liter- 
ary processes by which it was prepared. Much of the 
available material of archeology is secured from liter- 
ature, but only after it has been subjected to the most 
searching critical processes. In fine, archeology at 
large finds in literature one of its best sources of in- 
formation and one the testimóny of which can not 
be set aside. Nevertheless, at the bottom, beneath 
all the literary activity of the people, lie, of. course, 
the conditions under which the Israclites produced 
their literature. Hence, while much that is of value 
to archeology is found in Israel's literature, a knowl- | 
edge of archeology will include information con- 
cerning the land which nourished that literature. 
There is, consequently, a kind of necessary inter- 
dependence between these two branches of knowl- 
edge—literature and its native soil. 
The religious system of the Old. Testament em- 
braces both literary and archeological material; both 
ancient documents and monuments. 
Arche- Biblical Archeology includes only so 
ology and much of this muterial as bears upon 
Religion. sacred places, persons, feasts, vessels, 
and ritual. It does not discuss religious 
ideas, either in their origin or their development. 1t 
docs not present a systematized religio-legal system, 
uor the relations of that system to civil processes. 
Neither does it discuss the relation of Israel's rites 


and ceremonies to those of surrounding nations. 


These themes, proper in modern scientific subdivi- 
sions of material touching the ancient Jews, fal! 
under the head of religion or of comparative re- 
ligion. 

The soil of the Orient is the treasure-house of one 
of the two great sources of Biblical Archeology. 
Palestinian ruins at Jerusalem, at Lachish, at Gaza, 
at the Dead Sca, and in the tombs on the hillsides, 
are all instructive teachers concerning the life and 
times of the ancient Jews. Fragments of docu- 
ments of this people and of their neighbors are re- 
plete with information bearing upon the Archeology 
of the Bible. The Moanire Stone, for the ninth 
pre-Christian century, and the SILOAM INSCRIPTION 
are valuable evidences of the character of the wri- 
ting and of some of the customs of those carly days 
(see ALPHABET). The numerous small inscriptions 
from Phenician sources tell a fascinating story of 
tragical times contemporaneous with Israel. From 
Palestinian ruins, likewise, come many voices of the 
later periods, as the scattered and broken Greek and 
Latin inscriptions are deciphered and interpreted. 
Coins also teli their tale of the past, often with grati- 
fying precision. 

The revelations from the mounds of Babylonia 
and Assyria, made within the last half-century, 
vitally touch the people of Israel. The close relation: 
ship existing between the social, political, and relig- 
ious systems of that ancient West and East has now 
been clearly ascertained, The close racial kinship 
existing between Israel and the great powers cen- 


tered on the Tigris and the Euphrates 
ITonumen- gives special significance to the antiq- 
tal Sources. uities exhumed from those eastern 


plains, The fact that Israel's ancestors 
migrated from Eastern centers, carrying with them 
the characteristics of their carly home-land and peo- 
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ple, points likewise to the essential importance of 
the “finds” brought from Mesopotamia.. 

Many items of considerable value to Biblical Arche- 
ology are discovered. in the community of religious 
requirements and customs between Isracl and her 
overland Eastern neighbors. The aggressiveness of 
Eastern. political influence and power toward the 
West, in the later periods of Israel's history, carried 
with it other forces that. largely affected the social 
and commercial fabric of the Palestinian kingdoms. 
Consequently, there is no land outside of Palestine 
whose ancient history and antiquities have a more 
noteworthy significance for Biblical Archeology than 
the great Me 'sopotanmian region. 

The imperishable character of the remains of an- 
cient life found in the sands and tombs of Egypt, 
the proximity of that land to Palestine. and the 
association of that people and that land with Israel's 
history make the territory in question a fascinating 
field to the archeologist. The influence of Egypt's 
civilization upon the literature and life of the Jews 
is especially marked during the patriarchal, the 
bondage, and the wilderness periods. At intervals 
during the later stages of history—for example, in 
Isainh’s day—Egvpt exercised no small influence 
over the life of the Israclites. While many points 
are still in dispute, some genuine increments of value 
from Egyptian monumental sources may be, even 
now discovered. 

The most fruitful sources of information germane 
to the subject are of course the literatures of the Old 

und New Testaments. As has been 

Literary noted above, due regard must be had 

Sources. from the beginning to the assured re- 

sults of Biblical criticism. The Old 
Testament material must beso used as to gain there- 
from full advantage of the best-established results 
of the scholarship of to-day. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a systematic. archeology for 
each period of history can not vet be presented; 
merely the origin and growth of rites and customs 
through the entire stretch of time are all that have 
been traced. | Uncertainty as to the dates of some of 
the books of the Bible aggravates the difficulties of 
the archeologist. 

The New Testament material, less indefinite as to 
time, furnishes valuable data regarding the Jews of 
the first century, particularly those in Palestine. 
Certain rites and ceremonies prevalent among the 
sects of that age arc relevant and instructive mate- 
rial. Even the circumstances that led up to the 
death of Jesus are full of interest for the student 
of archeology, The experiences undergone by Paul 
and other apostles in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church often illuminate this subject. 

The writings of Josephus, compiled, as they were, 
from many and uncertain sources, possess, neverthe- 
less, because of their immense sweep through time, 
à multitude of apposite data, Josephus’ partiality 
for his own people, and his desire to magnify their 
Importance throughout their history, have to be 
guarded against; but he provides much material for 
the portrayal of the life of the ancient Jews. 

The inter-Biblical apocryphal books, such as I and 
II Maccabees, III and IV Esdras, Judith, the Letter 
of Jeremiah, etc.. abound in hints and items of im- 
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portance in a systematic study of Biblical Archeol- 
ogy. Philo of Alexandria, though strongly influ- 
enced by Greek thought, wasa serviceable chronicler 
of many things Jewish. This mass of literature 
yields much of genuine value to the archeologist of 
Sacred Seripture. 

The early centuries of the Christian era have left 
several pertinent documents. The great mass of 
rabbinical Jiterature (the two Talmuds and the 
Midrashie collections) is full of facts, statements, 
and hints concerninz the life of the Jewish people. 
These are often of significant, illustrative. impor- 
tance in the elucidation of Old Testament conditions. 
The compilations of Manetho, Berosus, und. Philo 
of Byblus yield facts that add materially to some 


phases of Biblical Archeology. The habits, customs, 


and religious characteristies of the Jews, as described 
in early Christian and Greck writings, are also of 
value. Arabic literature and antiquities reveal the 
common Semitic character. of ancient times, and 
consequently some elements of Jewish life. 

The unchangeable and permanent elements of the 
Oriental Semitic personality are surprisingly illustra- 
tive of the ancient Jewish character of the Bible. The 
habits, customs, and rites of the inhabitants of the 
East, and their mode of existence as a whole, are a 
living commentary on many passages of Scripture, 
the thought and significance of which are wholly 
foreign to a modern Occidental. Such portions of 
the Semitic world as are least. modified by the ag- 
gressions of civilization, like those in the interior of 
Arabia, seem to maintain in their pristine purity the 
traits of two or three milleuniums ago. The closer 
one gets to the primitive Semitie man, the nearer in 
many cases is the approach to a true understanding 
of his life as it appears in Holy Writ. 

Out of the material already indicated, Biblical 
Archeology claims for itself four gencral divisions, 
under which it may best be treated; they are (1) the 


land and people of Palestine; (2) domestic or indi- 


vidual antiquities; (3) public or civil antiquities; 
and (4) sacred or religious antiquities. 

I. Palestine: The character of any land is an 
essential clement in the determination of the charac- 
teristics of its inhabitants. The mountains and plains, 


the valleys and ravines, and the inspiring scenery of | 


adjacent regions made Palestine a land of pleasing 
variety and of ever-refreshing beauty. Her wide 
range of climate, her immense list of fauna and 
flora, satisfied every reasonable demand of her rest- 
less people. Her comparative isolation, her natural 
defensive strength, and her relation to the great 
civilizations of the East and the West, especially 
during Israels national history, emphasize her im- 
portance to the people that dwelt within her borders 
Palestine was already the hame of ancient peoples 
when the Patriarchs first trod upon her soil, The 
tribes of Israel settled down to live in close proximity 
to several different minor peoples. So close were 
| their relations that intermarriages re- 

,The Land sulted, and an intermingling of every 
and Its — clement of domestic, public, and relig- 
People. ious life. The nation of Israel, built 
upon such a foundation as this, 

was a strange conglomeration of diverse elements, 
Clashes with her minor neighbors, and commercial 
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and. political relations with the great empires that 
oppressed her, aifected. domestic, civil, and sacred 
relations, 

II. Domestic Antiquities: The every-day life 
of cach person involves a large number of items. 
These embrace the food available and used, the mate- 
rial accessible for clothing and the method of its man- 
ufacture, as well as the usual clothing worn by the 
people, and the method of preparing and wearing 
the head-gear, The individual lived also in a dwell- 
ing of some kind; either in a hole in the rocks, a tent, 
a hut, a house, or in an elaborate structure in a city. 
How were these various dwellings prepared, and 
What was their internal arrangement? What led to 
the aggregation of such buildings, which later be- 
came cities? The replies to these questions will be 
of supreme moment in following the growth of in- 
dividual rights and privileges. 

The Jewish family has a most interesting history. 
The family formed the next step upward from the 
Individual, and was probably the basis of the clan. 
‘The laws of marriage and their binding character 
were essentials in the perpetuity of the nation. The 
position and rights of the woman before and after 
marriage, in the condition of monogamy and of 
polygamy, and in case of divorce, fall under this 
theme. The relations of the children to the individ- 
ual parents, the methods of naming them, the observ- 
ance of the rite of circumcision, their training and 
education in and out of the home, must be noted. 
The constitution of the Oriental family involved 
= Slaves, with certain laws of. purchase and retention, 
both Israclitish and foreign. Certain diseases also 
often attacked, and sometimes found victims in, the 
family. The treatment of the aged and infirm, of 
the helpless and unfortunate members of the house- 
hold, is of especial interest. Death in the family 
was attended by peculiar national observances. See 
FAMILY, MARRIAGE, PATRIARCHATE, SLAVERY, | 

Families and individuals maintained a certain 
amount of social intercourse. "These relations de- 
veloped certain social obligations; established the 

respective rightsand privileges of host 
Society and and guest, and the methods of conver- 


Amuse- sation and entertainment. Social gath- 
ments.  crings at feasts likewise inaugurated 


special customs and requirements. 
These functions, as well as the niore elaborate festi- 
vals of their heathen neighbors, were occasions for 
the forming of relations that to a large extent de- 
termined the character of Israel. The iutroduction 
of foreign customs gradually modified society in 
israel, until, by the downfall of. tlie northern king- 
dom, it assumed quite another complexion. The 
origin, organization, and conduct of society form an 
interesting theme in the department of Biblical Ar- 
cheology, Sce ETIQUETTE, PRECEDENCE, etc, 
There is slight. evidence that the Jews in early 
times, aside from banquets attended by musical in- 
struments of various kinds, enjoyed any indoor 
amusement. Neither is there any extended descrip- 
tion of outdoor sports, either for princes or populace. 
But the prevalence of many terms employed in 
hunting, such as the names of traps ant weapons 
used in taking animals and birds, and the names of 
wild animals used for food, is evidence that this 
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sport was Commonly indulged in, and to good pur- 
pose. Several hints are also found in the Prophets, 
especially as to the sport (or possibly occupation) of 
fishing. Both of these out-door amusements, so pop- 
ular in Egypt and in the East, were turned to good 
account by the Israelites. See GAMES, Sports, PAs- 
TIMES, 

The earliest records of the patriarchs and of the 
Israclites show them following the life. of nomads. 
They raised herds of large and flocks of small cattle, 
and moved about according to the demands for new 
pasturage. The character of the country and their 
slight tenure of the soil led to such a mode of exist- 
ence. Even when they settled down as occupants 
of Palestine and their life was mainly devoted to 
other things, they nevertheless reared extensive 
herds and flocks, comprising cattle, asses, sheep, and 
goats, The hills of some parts of Palestine were best 
adapted for such pursuits. See ANIMALS, CATTLE. 

Israel's occupation of the new territory made 
possible another vocation besides cattle-raising. 

Permanent settlement led to the culti- 


Pasture vation of the soil, to the planting of 
and vines and fruit-trees. Wheat, barlev, 
Agricul- and rye became staple products, and 
ture. by irrigation all parts of the land 


yielded profitable returns to the in- 
dustrious husbandman. The methods of agriculture, 
the influence of this mode of life on the nation, and 
the importance of this industry on international re- 
lations occupy no mean place in the history of the 
life of ancient Israel. See AGRICULTURE. 

From the carliest times there are hintsat the trades 
that were current among the Israelites. After their 
settlement in the land of Canaan especially, they he- 
came acquainted with methods of producing tools 
for the cultivation of the soil, and Weapons for war- 
fare. Carpenters and stone-masons were numerous 
at the time of the construction of Solomon’s public 
buildings. Workers in metals of different kinds are 
found occasionally in the course of Israel’s history. 
The ironsmith. the goldsmith, and the worker in 
bronze were not uncommon in Palestine. The prep- 
aration of skins for us2 as bottles and for sandals, 
the manufacture of the bow and of the different 
pieces of armor for the warrior called for skilful 
labor. The preparation of flax and wool for clothing 
required a method which in later years developed into 
great weaving establishments. 
in use in Palestine in ancient times indicate that the 
potter's art had reached a high state of perfection. 
These crafts doubtless received many useful sugges- 
tions from Israel's ncighbors in the different periods 
of her history. See Artisans, HANDICRAFTS. 

Exchange of commodities is one of the oldest oc- 
cupations of men. Israel's continual contact with 
neighbors of all kinds, whose methods of life were as 
varicd as their peculiarities, naturally led to some 
The caravans that crossed 
Canaan in Israel's day traded in Ca- 
naanitish cities, and furnished markets 
for Palestinian products in Egypt 
and in Babylonia. Israel exchanged 
her products of the soil forthe wares 
of Phenicia and the perfumes of the south country. 
Commerce reached its climax in Solomon's day,when 


Commerce 
and Its 
Methods. 


The vessels of clay - 
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it extended as far as the undetermined port of Ophir, 
and brought back for him the gold, silver, apes, pea- 
cocks, and other luxuries and curiosities of distant 


climes. Phenicia was Israels great trading-mart ; for. 


thence she secured much of the material and many 
of the workmen that made Jerusalem what it was in 
Soloumon's reign. 

Theactivity of exchange during the dual kingdom 
is shown on several occasions. When Ahab defeated 
Ben-Hadad at Aphek, one of the items in the treaty 
was the granting to Israel of “streets” [bazaars for 
trading} in Damascus, as Syria had. formerly had 
"slreets " in Samaria (I Kings xx. 34). The numer- 
ous references in Hosea are evidence that Israel in 
that period enjoyed the products of all lands. Egypt 
was likewise on the most intimate commercial terms 
with Palestine: and some of her choicest food and 
clothing was purchased by Isracl. But it was not 
until after Israel's overthrow as a nation that she 
seemed. almost. entirely to abandon husbandry and 
many of the crafts, and to give her whole life to the 
pursuit of commerce, See COMMERCE, TRADE. 

The most convenient exchange was that of com- 
modities for gold or silver or for some other precious 
article. This was accomplished at first by means of 
certain standards of weight for the metals, standards 
of capacity for grains, and tie like, and standards of 
measurement (length, breadth, or thickness) for cloth, 
leather, stone, ete. The same tricks of trade as are 
found to-day—the light weight, the small measure, 
and the short line—appear in the charges that follow 
the arraignments of the Prophets. Late in history 
the metals were stamped or coined. thus greatly sim- 
plifying one of the most common articles of ex- 
change. See Corn, Money. 

Israel's growth as a nation was accompanied bya 
corresponding cultivation of the arts. The first no- 
table exhibition is that seen in the elaborate architec- 
ture of the Solomonic era. Whether it was borrowed 
wholly from one nation or jointly from the leading 
nations of that day is immaterial. — Isra«] adopted 
and executed some of the choicest specimens of an- 
cient architecture. "The pillars and their ornamen- 
tation, though executed by Phenicians, were accord- 

ing to the tastes and desires of Israel's 


Art in king. Plastic art likewise received at- 
Israel. tention from the leaders in Israel. as is 


seen in the numerous fragments ex- 
humed from Palestinian soil. Sculpture and fine 
stone-cutting added their part to the beautifying of 
the great Temple of the Lord. Painting is scarcely 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Ezek. viii. 10, 
xxii. 14), in strange contrast with the evidence seen 
in Egyptian tombs. Music, on the contrary, re- 
ceived much attention from the leaders, and even 
from the common people. The shepherds in the 
mountains, the prophets on the hills, the singers in 


the Temple, made frequent and extensive use of j 


many kinds of musical instruments. See Mesic, 
TEMPLE. 

Writing is almost as old as the race. Every nation 
around Israel had its method. The people of Israel, 
kin of these people by blood and language, had their 
own particular system of writing. The letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet had each a Significance that 
helped to hold it in mind. The Israclites wrote on 
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skins and clay, and carefully preserved their records. 
for later generations, This work was done, how- 
ever, by a particular class of men, who were later on 
designated as scribes. The different kinds of writing 
materials. and the tools wherewith this art was ex- 
eeuted, were not unlike those of the great contem- 
poraneous nations. See ALPHABET, SCRIBES, WRI- 
TING, l 

III. Civil Antiquities: The carliest show òf au- 
thority is seen in the constitution of the family, with 
the father as head and chief. Several heads made 
up the body of elders, by whose decision affairs af- 
fecting several families were administered. Gradu- 
ally these elders became a regularly established or- 
der, by or through whom the entire civil business of 
the community was conducted. In the time of the 
Egyptian bondage a class of men is found termed 
“officers.” who though apparently scribes, were like- 
wise underlings of their Ezvptian taskmasters. The 
appointment of seventy elders in.the wilderness was 
an extension of the earlier and possibly of the bond- 
age scheme on à more elaborate scale. The method 
of government in vogue during the period of the 
judges was a modification of the same general plan 
under which Israel lived in the wilderness. The de- 
tails of these systems are brought out with due 
faithfulness in the records of these periods. See 
ELDERS. T 

The system of government current among the 
great and small nations of Isracl’s day was that of 
monarchy. Every foreign influence that touched this 
people emanated from the environment of regal ad- 
ministration. These powerful tendencies finally crys- 
tallized into a demand by Isracl fora king. A king, 
with all the paraphernalia of a monarchy, was final] y 
established. The prerogatives of the ruler, the law of 
succession, and the whole administration of govern- 
ment henceforth accorded substantially with those 
of other nations. Sufficient events and items of the 
King’s conduct are narrated to give a good picture 
of Israel's monarch. See Kine. — 

On the return of a body of Jews from the vari- 
ous lands into which they had been scattered, a new 

method of government was adopted. 


Post- The province of which Judea was a 
exilian part was ruled by a Persian satrap. 
Govern- Israel's new territory was ruled by a 
ment. governor, Zerubbabel, and later by 


Ezra and Nehemiah, ete. These sub- 
rulers paid tribute to Persia; and only on especial 
appointments were they granted extraordinary pre- 
rogatives, for example, Ezra. How far down into 
the so-called inter-Biblical period these conditions 
prevailed, itis not yet possible to affirm. The Mac- 
cabean revolt against the Hellenizing edicts of the 
Seleucid rulers wasa forcible protest against a viola- 
tion of the favorable treatment accorded the Jews by 
Alexander the Great. Nearly one hundred years of 
practical independence resulted in the downfall of 
Jewish authority, brought about by Pompey in 63 
B.C. Thenceforth Palestine as part of a province be- 
cane Subordinate to a Roman governor. Information 
as tothe line of demarcation between the ris hts of the 
Jews and Roman authority, the methods of admin- 
istration adopted by Roman appointees, and a multi- 
tude of other questions of local interest is abundantly 
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supplied in the documents of this period. See Gov- 
ERNMENT, Procurators, ROME., SANHEDRIN. 
References to law and its administration are found 
even in the patriarchal period, when the head of one 
| family and his associates were supreme 
Public Ad- in authority, Legal processes were 


ministra- simple and effective. In. the period 
tion of ofthe judges, the so-called judge was 
Justice. the court of finalbappeal. But after the 


establishment of the kingdom the king 
occupied the supreme bench. In postexilian times the 
people elected their own judges. Numerons state- 
ments distributed in different periods of history are 
found as to the purpose, the method, and the re- 
sults of various penaltics inflicted by authority. The 
laws concerning all of these specifications are codified 
in the Pentateuch, See Courts, JUDGE. ete. 

Asa subject of the state, each individual had eer- 
tain property rights. When the tribes settled as hus- 
bandinen on their newly won territory, each family 
occupied its own land. This was its permanent pos- 
session. Ft could lease the same; but in the year of 
jubilee the land reverted to its first owners. The 
forfeiture of property rights for political offenses, 
such as is mentioned in Ezra, was unusual. Marriage 
also carried with it certain rights, carefully specified 
in the law. Personal property, the rights to buy-and 
sell, regulations concerning debts, restitution, inher- 
itanee, ete., were amply protected or prescribed in 
the legal provisions of Israel. See Civi, Proce: 
DURE, PROPERTY, SALE. 

This condition met Israel very early in her history. 
. The division of the host in the wilderness into com- 
panies of different numbers for inter- 
nal civil convenience was doubtless 
the basis of army divisious. The mili- 
tary equipment of the armies of Palestine. east and 
west of the Jordan, and their power of resistance to 
Israel's aggression, are meagerly set forth in the Old 
Testament. Isracl’s method of levying and supply- 
ing troops, and almost uniform success in Joshua's 
day, add importance to the study of her military or- 
ganization. "The perfection of army methods in the 
regal period, and the great amount of money and en- 
ergy devoted to the maintenance of the army, give 
added impetus to the investigation of military science 
among the great nations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
This investigation covers the kinds of armor and 
weapons used, methods of drilling and marching, 
encampments, movements for attack and battle, 
methods of sieges and defenses of fortresses and 
cities, and the treatment of prisoners, See Wan- 
FARE, WEAPONS. 

IV. Sacred Antiquities: The earliest records 
of Israelitish ancestors refer to special places devoted 
to worship. While the Israclites were on the march 
through the wilderness. they were accompanied by 
x sacred tent. As soon as they had settled in the 
land of Canaan they adopted numerous sacred high 
places. There were also sacred trees, stones, foun- 
tains, ete. Altars, obelisks, and the ASHERAT were 
accompabinents of these places. At these shrines 
Israclites met to do homage to their Preserver and 
God. Solomon's Temple was a partial centraliza- 
tion of worship. which, however, did not become 
complete until the reign of Josiah. The captivity 
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and- the exile of the Israelites divorced them from 
such shrines. On the return, Zerubbabel's Temple 
ence again made Jerusalem the actual center of 
worship. See ALTAR, ASHERAH, Dawanu, TEM- 
PLE, etc. 

The original purpose of the priest is not absolute] y 
settled. He was probably the attendant on a heathen 

image, who uttered oracles on ocea- 
Sacred  sion,to instruct the worshipers. Grad- 

Persons, ually he became the offerer of the sac- 

Places, and rifice, and therein stood as a kind of 
Offerings. mediator between God and the person 
(oov Seeking a message. The functions of 
priest were apportioned between the priests proper, 
who stood nearest God, and the Levites, who were 
practically their servants. Later still, the priestly 
duties were narrowed down to sacrifice only, leaving 
to the Prophets the matter of oracular speaking and 
teaching. The various steps to these different func- 
tions, and the special devotees in service about these 
places, are found in numerous cases mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Sec Levites, PRIESTS. 

The original purpose of the sacred offerings is 
wrapped in obscurity, For the non-bloody offering, 
the peace-offering, the burnt offering, the sin-offer- 
ing, and the trespass-offering there are specific reg- 
ulations and significance. The condition of the 
offering itself, the process of offering, and the result 
of the same upon the giver are all laid down in the 
codified rules of the Pentateuch. Few if any of the 
things connected with the life of Israel are so fully 
treated in the Old Testament as the subject of 
"offering." See SACRIFICE. 

Like their neighbors, the Israclites had sacred feast- 
times. These are seen very early inthe history. Hints 
and more are found of the feasts of the new moon and 
the Sabbaths. The yearly feasts were the Passover, 
the First-Fruits, and the Tabernacles or Ingathering. 
Each of these had its special regulations as to time. 
duration, and attendants. Upon the centralization 
of worship at Jerusalem, certain modifications took 
place both in the accompaniments of the festival 
days and in the places where they were formerly 
held. As time went by the number of such days 
increased. See FESTIVALS, | 

Israel was put under strict discipline in-the matter 
of personal cleanliness, both in reference to worship 
and to every-day life. Obedience to these demands ` 
secured immunity from certain diseases and prevented 
the spread of others, Such discipline attached a 
Wholesome sacredness to worship and enhanced the 

ralue of human life and health. It prepared the na- 
tion to conceive of a holy God, and to render Him a 
clean service. See CLEAN AND ÜNCLEAN. 

The preceding sections have indicated merely in 
outline the main subdivisions of Biblical Archeology 
on the basis of the latest investigators. They point 
the reader to certain skeleton facts, which may be 
clothed with flesh and blood by careful painstaking 
research on the Old Testament. 

For archeology in post-Biblical times, see BADGE, 
Batu, CEREMONIES, COSTUME, NUMISMATICS, MUSIC, 
SYNAGOGUE, etc. 
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Jj. JR. 
ARCHER, ARCHERY: Thebow asa weapon 


in war and the chase was familiar to the Hebrews 
from patriarchal times (Gen. xxi. 20, xxvii. 2. xlviii. 
23) Jonathan and Jehu were expert. archers (1I 
Sam. j 22; II Rings ix. 24); the tribe of Benjamin 
Was renowned for its sons’ skill with the how (I 
Chron. viii 40, xii. 2); and David, after the battle ` 
of Gilboa, sought to encourage archery practise in , 
Judah (MI Sam. i. 18) The impulse thus given 
seems to have taken root, so that 250 years later the 
prophet Hosea speaks of the bow as representing j 
Israel's military power (ch. i. 5). | 
From the figures extant in Assyrian monuments it 
appears that the usual tactics with the bow were to j 
everwhelm the enemy with repeated showers of | 
arrows, and then close in with sword and spear upon | 
the harassed ranks. In Ps. cxx. 4 there isa refer- : 
ence to the practise of affixing burning materia! to 
the arrow-head, no doubt for setting fire to a be- 
sieged town. For further detailsand Hebrew terms 
in connection with Archery, sce ARMY: WEAPONS. 
Biot, F. pe S. M. 


ARCHEVITES (455%): A people whom Asnap- i 
per brought from Erech or Uruk, a political and re- | 
ligious center of Babylonia, and settled in Samaria. 
They wrote to Artaxerxes concerning the building 
of the Temple at Jerusalem and had the work on it 
stopped (Ezra iv. 9). Erech (Uruk) is mentioned in 
Gen. x. 10. 
J. JR. 
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ARCHEVOLTI, SAMUEL BEN ELHA- 
NAN ISAAC: Italian grammarian, and poet. of | 
the sixteenth century. Many of his piyyutim were | 
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embodied in the Italian liturgy, notably his “Seng on 
Circumcision.” He was an excellent Talmudist, and. 
when quite young. recdited or rather supplied with 
extensive textual references; the *Aruk of Nathan ti 
Jehiel under the title “Sefer ba-Aruk ". (Venice, 
1551). His book “Degel Ahabah? (Phe Banner of 
Love) an ethical work with commentaries, was 
printed in. Venice (1551). The most. notable of his 
Works are (1) "^AXrugat. ha-Bosem” (The Bed of 
Spices), a Hebrew grammar (Venice, 1602; reprinted, 
Amsterdam, 1730), and (2) * Ma^/van Gannim™ (4A 
Fountain of Gardens), fifty metrical letters, designed 
to he models for students of this form of composition 
(Venice. 1553). Of these two books the more im- 
portant is the Hebrew grammar, because the subject 
is exhaustively and originally treated, Twenty-five 
out ofthe thirty-two chapters are devoted to the rudi- 
ments of the language, Chapters twenty-six and 
twenty-seven treat of Hebrew accentuation; chapters 
twenty-eight and twenty-nine discuss perfect. style; 
chapter thirty treats of steganography and Biblical 
cryptography, and chapters thirty-one and thirty- 
two treat of the neo-Hebraic meter, with original 
models of style and method. The last chapter pleased 
John Buxtorf the younger to such an extent that he 
translated it into Latin, appending it to his transla- 
tion of the Cuzari (1660). Archevolti, wholoved the 
Hebrew language and delighted in its poetical phra- 
sing and shading, was disinclined to uphold the ideas 
advanced by Judah ha-Levi, who, though one of the 
greatest Hebrew poets, did not care to treat Biblical 
subjects poetically, maintaining that they did not 
readily lend themselves to such treatment. Arche- 
volti held the opposite view, and in respectful terms 
Wrote against his famous predecessor, employing the 
Talmudic bit of satire, “The dough must be-bad in- 
deed if the baker says it is.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. S.vV.53 Steinschneider. Cat. 
Beil. No. 200 ; Delítzseh, Zur Geach. d. Hebr. Poexie, p. ü. 


G. G. A. D. 


ARCHIMEDES: The greatest. mathematician 
of antiquity ; born in Syracuse about 287 p.c. His in- 
fluence on Jewish literature was not extensive. Only 
two of hís works have come down 
to us in a Hebrew translation. Ka- 
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COMPANY OF EGYPTIAN ARCHERS AT DEIR EL-BAHARL - 


(After Wilkinson, ^ Ancient Egyptians.) 


Archipherecites 
Ardit 


lonymus ben Kalonymus (after 1306) twice turned the 
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vella.” No. 146, Hepi "E3paíov, of the year 553, in 
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treatise “On Conoids and Spheroids ” into Hebrew, 
under the title nasrin 0123... He is said to have i 
made use of an Arabic translation of Costa ben | 
Luca, though Arabic bibliographers Know nothing | 
of such a translation. An unknown author—whom i 
Steinsehneider surmises to have been the same i 
Kalonymus—translated &&azor uátycic under the title i 
Msn Amena ODS 350, from the Arabic 
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Archers as Body-Guard of Darius. i 
(From Maspero, * Passing of the Empires.) ; 
j 


of Thabit ibn Kurrah (the Hebrew title is to be cor- 
rected to papens. which means “extension,” and i 
corresponds exactly to the Arabic “Masahat ”). | 
Abraham bar Hiyyah shows a perfect knowledge 
of the theories of Archimedes in his “ Encyclopedia 
of Mathematical Sciences ” (compare Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl." vii 92); and the same is true of Abre- 
ham ibn Ezra, in his astronomical work * Reshit 
Hokmah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr, Ucbera. 8310; Z. D’. M. 
G. 1. 172 et seq. 
G. — I. Dn. 
ARCHIPHERECITES (apytorpexizat): Grecized 
form of the Aramaic RPAH Ws = “heads of the 
school” (pirka, literally “chapter,” hence “dis- 
course"). The name occurs in J ustinian's “ No- 
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; Greek inscriptions. 
; Cate that they were members of 
! family. 


which the Archipherecites, the elders, and the teach- 
ers are. forbidden to use their power of anathema in 


order to prevent the reading of the Greek version of 
The Bible in place of the 2Midrashic or Targumic jn- 


terpretution, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz. Gesch. der Juden. iff. B59, note ,; Krie- 


rel. Corpus Juris, iii. 640, Compare ACADEMIES IN PALES. 
TINE. y 
K. 


ARCHISYNAGOGUE (åpzimrrázyoee; Heb. 
NOn YND: Synagogue-chief. The use of this 
nune as The itle of the oflicer who supervised mat- 
ters pertaining to the religious services of the syna- 
gogue can be traced from the time of Jesus to about 
the year 200 (Pes. 49%). It occurs several times in 
the New Testament. The distinctive function of the 
Archisvnagogue was to select suitable men for 
the reading of the Law, the reciting of prayers, and 
for preaching; since in ancient times the synagogue 
did not have regularly appointed officers for the 
performance of these duties. Despite the spccitic- 
ally Jewish character of the functions of the Archi- 
synagogue, however, the name is borrowed from 
the Greek, and was therefore used throughout the 
Roman Empire where Jews were settled, but not in 
Babylonia. Hence, the Babylonian Talmud. when 
mentioning the Archisynagogue, finds it necessary 
to translate the word by paa (Ket. 8; compare 
Yer. Ber. iii. 1, 64). From the Jerusalem Talmud 
g.e.) it further appears that in cases of necessity the 
Archisyuagogue of a community had to act as its 
reader. In consonance with the nature of his office. 
the Archisynagogue was chosen for his piety and good 
moral character, while in the case of an archon the 
essential requirements were social position and in- 
fluence, The Pharisees therefore regarded the Archi- 
Synagogues as inferior only to the pyan “poop 
C disciples of the wise”), the Jewish scholars (Pes. 
495. This passage is, however, of Palestinian origin). 
Like most of the oflices of the pharisaic Jews. that 


, Of the Archisynagogue was not limited as to time. 


but was usually held for life, and not infrequently 
Was hereditary: the Pharisees holding (see Torat 


— Kohanim Ahare Mot viii., ed. Weiss, p. 88a) that the 


son hada claim upon his father's office unless he had 


; Shown himself unworthy. This explains why the 
j title Archisynagogue was sometimes attached to the 


names of the wife and the children, as found on some 
It was used; no doubt, to indi- 
an archisynagogal 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehürer, Gesch. ii. 364-367, 519; Gemeinderer- 
Justin. pp. 253; Weinberg, M. G. W. 1897, p. 657. 


A. L. G. 


ARCHITE: Inhabitant of a town or district on 
the southern border of Judah probably connected 
with the Erech (A. V. Archi) of Josh. xvi. 
ifushai, David's friend, was from that region (II 
Sam. xv. 32). It would appear to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Ataroth, but has not been 
identified with any certainty. 

T. 
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ARCHITECTURE, JEWISH. Sce ALMEMAR; 
AMERICA, JEWISH ARCHITECTURE IN; ARK: CEME- 
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TERIES: GALLERIES; GRAVESTONES: HOSPITALS; 
MAUSOLEUMS; SYNAGOGUES, ANCIENT; SYNAGOGUES, 
MopEnN; Towns, ete. | 
ARCHIVES ISRAÉLITES: A French Jew- 
ish review. founded in 1540 by Samuel Calien, author 
of a French translation of the Hebrew Bible. The 
first number appeared in January, 1840, as an octavo 


pamphlet of sixty-four pages, entitled, * Archives: 


Israclites de France: Revue Mensauclle. Historique, 
Biozraphique, Bibliographique, Littéraire." Some 
of its first contributors were G. Weil (Ben-Levi), O. 
Terquem, Solomon Munk, Gerson Lévy, Rabbi M. 
Charleville, Ph. Luzzatto, Albert Colin, A. Darme- 
steter, AL Widal and E. Carmoly. In 1860 Isidore 
Cahen, son of the founder of the paper, became its 
editor. 

The "Archives" has several times changed. the 
periods of its appearance, its form, and its titie. It 
has been a monthly and a semi-monthly; and in 1829 
it became a weekly. It is now a quarto, more in 
the nature of a journal than of a review ; short arti- 
cles on topics of the day taking the place of longer 
articles. Isidore Cahen continued to be the “diree- 
teur" until his death, March 6, 1902; editor-in-chief 
is H. Prague. 

In 1390 the * Archives" celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary by the publication of a collection of essays. 
reminiscences, and letters, under the title “ La Gerbe” 
(The Sheaf). - 

BiurioGratny : La Gerbe, 1890. 


G. | J. W. 


ARCHIVES, JEWISH, OF OLD CONGRE- 
GA'TION. See MEMORBUCH; PINKES. 

ARCHON (ARCHONTES or ARCHON- 
TEIA): The title of a member of the governing 
body in the independent Jewish communities 
throughout the Roman empire, as in Alexandria, 
Antioch, Berenice in Cyrenaica, Rome, Tlos in Lycia, 
and other ‘cities, Ta Alexandria, where Emperor 
Augustus established a GEnUsIA (Philo, “In Fiac- 
cum," § 10: compare Josephus, “Ant.” xix. 5, $ 9; 
Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., iii. 41) instead of a single 
Eruxancnu for the Jews, the archons constituted the 
gerusia (Philo. le.) as is especially evident from the 
construction of the sentence Torç ápyovrac, cir ; Epor- 
alay, oi Kai zépoç wal viuie cioiv Ex Ovvuot (see ALEX- 
ANDRIA for the contrary view, see Schürer, le). 
At the end of the first century of the common era, 
. mine archons were at the head of the community in 
Berenice in North Africa: in Alexandria, more than 
thirty-eight; while in Rome there were several com- 
munities cach with its Archon, asappears from their 
epitaphs. At Rome, the archons were chosen in the 
month of Tishri, about the Jewish New-Year; in 
Berenice, probably during the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Besides those elected. for a term, there were archons 


for life. The mere title was Sometimes bestowed on 


women and children. 

It may be generally accepted that the functions 
of the Arclion were the same as those that Strabo 
ascribes to the Alexandrian ethnarchs (Strabo. quoted 
by Josephus in * Ant.” xiv. 7, $ 2), and those dele- 
gated to the gerusia under Augustus: * He governs 
the nation, metes out justice to them, and takes 
care of their contracts and of the laws belonging to 


them." The archons conducted political affairs; 
while religious matters were managed by the heads 
of the synagogue, who, at the same time, might be 
archons. Yet the gerusia probably met at the syna- 
gogue, the court of which was the place for public 
distinctions adjudged by the gerusie (compare Philo, 
~ Legatio ad Cajum.” $20). These archons must be 
distinguished from those of citiesin Palestine organ- 
ized on the Greek plan: as at Tiberias, for instance., 
Where the Archon was the head of a BovLE consist- 
ing of 600 members (Josephus, * Vita," 23 27, 53, 24, 
91; idein, “B. J.” ii; 21, € 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., lii. 38-52. 


. 8. A. BÜ. 
ARCTURUS. See CONSTELLATION. 


ARDASHAR: Village in the government of 
Erivan, Transcaucasia, Russia, about 16 miles south- 


southeast from the capital of Erivan; the site of the 


old Armenian capital Artaxata, or Artashat ; Artaxata 
is said to have been built for King Artaxias I. (189- 
159 1.c.), by Hannibal, 180 1.c. It was destroyed 
by Nero'sarmy, and was restored by Artashes (85-127 
of the common era), who transplanted thither cap- 
tive Jews from Palestine. When the Persians des- | 
troyed the city in 370, they took away as prisoners 
40,000 Armenian and 9,000 Jewish families from 
Artaxata. Sce ARMENIA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyesty i Nadpisi, No. 135, St. Petersburg, 
IW; Entziklopedicheski Slorar, il, s.s. St. Petersburg, 


1883, 
it. R.. 


ARDASHIR, PARTHIAN KING. 
PARTHIA, JEWS OF. | 

ARDIT (p14) or ARDOT (OTN): The name 
ofa family that emigrated from Aragon to Turkey, 
Where their descendants still live. The following 
members are known: 

1. Abraham Ardit: Lived in 1483 at Barcelona. 

2. Ephraim Ardit: Lived in Smyrna; wrote, 
under the title “Matteh Ephrayim? (Ephraim’s 
Staff), a commentary on Maimonides’ “ Mishneh 
Torah." Jt was published in 1791 at Salonica, to- 
gether with several of his responsa and sermons. 

3. Hayyim Abraham Ardit: A resident of 
Smyrna; wrote additional notes to the work: of his 
uncle, Ephraim Ardit (No. 2), and appended several 
sermons of his own. 

4. Hayyim Moses Ardit: Was in possession 
(at Smyrna) of a manuscript of Joseph Caro's * Re- 
sponsa," which collection was printed under the 
title ^ Abkat Rokel" in 1791 at Salonica, 2d edition, 
Leipsie, 1859, very probably at Ardit's initiative. 

5. Isaac Abraham Ardit: Possibly a son of 
No. 1; embraced Christianity, but retained the name 
of Ardit (* Rev. Et. Juives," iv. 59, 62). 

6. Isaac b. Solomon Ardit: Author of a vo- 
luminous commentary on the Talmudie treatise 
‘Arakin (Salonica, 1823). 

7. Raphael Ardit: Wrote “Marpeh Lashon” 
(Healing for the Tongue), a commentary on the Tal- 
mudic treatise Shebu‘ot, with an appendix contain- 
ing novell to Maimonides’ “ Mishneh Torah” (Salo- 
nica, 1826). 

8. Raphael Solomon Ardit: A relative of 
No. 6, tó whose commentary he added some notes. 


See 


Ardotial 
Arianism 
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9. Solomon ben Jacob Ardit: Cabalist, of 
Smyrna. Wrote, under the title *Lehem Shelo- 
moh” (Solomon's Bread), à commentary on the 
Pentateuch; also novelke, ete., which were pub- 
lished in 1751 at Salonica, toge ther With the writings 
of Meïr Bekkayam, who, be fore he died. set apart 
money sufficient: to cover the expenses of printing. 
Solomon was also in possession of a manuscript of 
Nabmanides’? novelke to the Talmudic treatise, Baba 
Mezi‘a (Steinschneider, * Die Hebr. Handschriften 
der K. Bibliothek zu Berlin.” i. 44). 

 Ardot, with the prefix Cohen, is the name of a 
family which also migrated from Aragon, and 
among Whose members were the following: 

10. Abraham Cohen Ardot: The learned son 
of Asher Cohen Ardot (No. 11); died 16384. 

11. Asher Cohen Ardot: Great-grandson of 
Isaac Arama; lived at Salonica in the first half of 
the seventeenth century ; died 1645. He was taught 
the Talmud by A. Brudo, and was instructed in 
other branches of Jewish learning by David its 
Shushan. Wealthy pi learned, he presided over 
the Talmudic college at Salonica, and maintained a 
correspondence with ma learned rabbis of his 
time. | 

12. Eleazar Cohen Ardot: A phvsician of the 
fourteenth century at. Majorca, where he was on 
friendly terms with Joseph Caspi (Kayserling, 
* Gesch. der Juden in Spanien und Portugal,” i. 168). 

13. Joseph Ardot was delegated by the com- 
munity of Alcañiz to the disputation with Gero- 
nimo de Santa Féat Tortosa in 1413 (Ibn Yerga, 
“Shebet Yehudah,” $ xL). 

14. Meshullam ben Solomon Cohen Ardot: 
A contemporary of Solomon ben Adret; lived at 
Barcelona toward the end of the thirteenth century 
(Solomon Adret, “Responsa.” i. No. 415 ef seq.). 

15. Solomon Cohen Ardot: Lived about 1500 
- at Arta. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 1119. 


G. M. K. 
ARDOTIAL (ANDRUTIL) SHEM-TOB 
BEN ISAAC: Spanish poet; flourished at Soria 


in the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
name ON OIA has been wrongly transcribed as 
Androtil, Adrutil, Ardothiel. Steinschneider con- 
nects the name with Ardot; the ending “ial” hav- 
ing either a relative or a diminutive significance. 
Shem-Tob was the author of the following works: 
* Milbamot ha-Am = weha-Misparim” (Wars of the 
People and the Numbers). containing short liter- 
ary and poetical articles; “Ma‘aseh,” an ethical 
story, published in the collection * Dibre Hakamim,” 
Metz, 1849; “Yam Kohelet” (Sea of the Preacher), 
à prayer of two thousand words, each of which 
begins with the letter p (mem): several piyvutim 
printed in the Mahzor according to the Spanish 
rite, Under the title * Mizwot Zemaniyot” (Tem- 
porary Injunctions), he translated into Hebrew an 
Arabic work of Israel Israeli of Toledo on the ritual, 
which is still extant in manuscript. 


BIREIOGRAEI: Amz, Z. G. p. 420, idem, Liítcraturgesch. 
v. ABS Steinschineider, Cat. Bodl. No. 7119; idem, Hebr. 
Jebers. 8547; ; Ha-Karmcl, v1. 85, 
I. Dn. 


G. 
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AREXA. See ABBA ARIKA. 


ARELIM. 
ARENDAR. See Raxpar. 


ARENDT, OTTO: German economist, author, 
and member of the Prussian Diet; born in Berlin, 
Oct. 10, 1554. 
Berlin University and soon entered on a literary 
'üreer, identifying himself with the Ultraconserva- 
tive elements of Prussia. He was the foremost ad- 
vocate of bimetalism, protective tariffs, and of that 
policy generally the trend of which is toward pres- 
er vation of the qnasi- feudal remnants of the Prussian 
State. So unswerving was his lovalty to the Con- 
servatives that he abandoned his religion, embraced 
Cliriztzsityv. and sometimes employed. anti-Semitic 
phraseology. Arendt was editor of the * Deutsche 
Wochenblatt ? and the author of many works and 
pamphlets, of which the following may be men- 


See ANGELOLOGY. 


tioned: (1) “Vertragsmissige Doppelwihrung ” 
(1918); (2) “Deutschland’s Internationale Bilanz " 
(1881); (2) “Restitution des Silbers? (1881); (4) 


“ Wider Soetbeer ? (1882); (5) * Borsensteuer ? (1885); 
(6) *Zicle Deutscher Kolonialpolitik ? (1886); (1) 
“Erhohung der Getreidezólle?" (1887); (8) “Kaiser 
Friedrich und Fürst. Bismarck” (1889); (9) * Leit- 
faden der Wührungspolitik ” (1898); (10) * Die Ur- 
sache der Silberentwerthung ? (1899), ete. Some of 
these hooks went through several editions; the 
S Leitfaden" as many as seventeen, 

His wife. Olga Arendt, daughter of Lixa MOR- 
GENSTERN, Was a teacher of elocution, and wrote: 
7 Dramatisches Mitrchenbilderbuch? (1891); “Sylves- 
ternacht ? 


schaftst: ag 7 (1894). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rürschner, Deutscher Litcratur-Kalender, 


M. B. 


A 
De 


ARENS, LOUIS: Operatic singer (tenor); born 
in Mitau, Russia, March 23,1865. He was educated 
at the Riga Gymnasium and studied music at the 
Imperial Conservatory of Moscow under the direc- 
tion of Tschaikovsky, graduating in 1890. Arens 
sang at the Imperial Opera of Moscow, in Berlin, 
Milan, Naples, Turin, and at the Theater Royal, 
Covent Garden, London (1894), where he has since 
given many concerts. He is author of “The Quar- 
tet,” a children's pantomime (for orchestra), and a 
song, ~ Die Erinnerung ” (for tenor). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Jewish Chronicle, December, 1899, 


AREPOL, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC BEN 
YOM-TOB: Commentator on the Bible, lived in 
Safed and Salonica in the sixteenth century. He is 
author of the following books: “Imrot Eloah” 
(God's; Sayings), honilieso on the Pentateuch (Venice); 
~ Wa'ad la-Hakamim? (The Assembly of the Wise), 
a commentary on the prayer-book (Venice); “Leb 


(1893): second cdition, 1900; and “ Freund- 


He graduated as Ph.D. from the 


Hakam ” (The Heart of the Wise), a commentary on- 


Ecclesiastes (Constantinople, 1586); “Mizmor le-To- 
dah” (A Song of Thanks), a commentary on Ps. cxix. 
and the fifteen “Songs of Degrees” (Venice, 1576); 

Sar Shalom ” (The Prince of Peace), a commentary 
on Canticles (Safed, 1579); finally he published 
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* Agudat Shemuel" (Samuel's Collection), consist- 
ing of extracts from his previously mentioned works 
(Venice, 1076), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cat. Bodl eol. 2400; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Nefariim, p. 3. 


G. M. L. M. 


ARETAS (in Aramaic Anan) IV.: Nabataan 
king: reigned from 9 nc. to 40 of the common 
era, His full title, as given in the inscriptions, was 
“Aretas, King of the Nabatzeans, Friend of his Peo- 
ple.” Being the most powerful neighbor of Judea, 
he frequently took part in the state affairs of that 
country, and was influential in shaping the destiny 
of its rulers. While on not particularly good terms 
with Rome—as intimated by his surname, “Friend 
of his People,” which is in direct opposition to the 
prevalent ó/2opóuatoc (7 Friend of the Romans ") and 


Bronze Coin of Aretas IV. Philodeme of Nabath:ea, with In- 
scription—. . . Y222 TOD TEMA]... Poet Aretas Ring of 
Nabatbiewa... Year... Y 

(After Vigouroux, “ Dictionnaire de la Bible.’’) 


oidxatoap (7 Friend of the Emperor ")—and though it 
was only after great hesitation that Augustus recog- 
nized him as king, nevertheless he took part in the 
expedition of Varus against the Jews in the year 4 
B.C. (See .ARCHELAUS and Vans), and placed a con- 
siderable army at the disposal of the Roman general. 
It appears, however, that his relations with the Jews, 
or at least with the reigning family, became later 
more friendly; and Herod Antipas married his 
daughter. This marriage, however, led to a war 
between Aretas and Herod; the latter having con- 
ceived a fatal passion for his sister-in-law, Herodias, 
and having repudiated his wife. thus aroused the 
hatred of the Nabatæan king. Soon afterward there 
arose a quarrel between Aretas and Herod concern- 


ing the boundary of Gilead, which led to open war- 
fare. In a battle between the two armies, Herod 


Antipas was defeated, and would have been com- 
pletely overthrown but for the interference of Rome: 
it Was against Roman interests to permit the spread 
of the power of Aretas. The emperor Tiberius 
commanded. Vitellius, governor of Syria, to punish 
Aretas for his independent action. On account of 
the emperor's death (37), however, his order was 
never carried out. 

Aretas IV. js probably identical with the Aretas 
Whose governor at Damascus attempted to imprison 
Paul the apostle while the latter was on his mission- 
ary journey (II Cor. xi. 32) Since in a parallel 
passage (Acts ix. 23 ef seq.) the Jews of Damascus 
are mentioned as lying in wait for Paul, it is very 
probable that Aretas made the attempt to capture 
Paul at the request of the Jews. From this it fol- 


lows that the Jews must have been influential in 

the Nabativan. kingdom; otherwise the Nabatwans 

would have been careful to avoid any interference 
with Paul, who was a Roman citizen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. von Gutschmid, in Euting, Nabatstische 
Inschriften, p. S4. Berlin, 1555; Sehürer, Gesch. i. 617-619, 
and the bibliography cited ; Paul Ewald, in Realencuclop. 
tür Protest, Theologie, bd ed., d. 2190 ef sey. Wileken, in 
"uuly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopdidie, s.v.; and the commen- 
taries upon the New Testament passages quoted. 


G. | L. G. 


ARGENS, MARQUIS D'. See MrENDELssormN, 
MosEs, 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. See AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLONIES IN AMERICA, BUENOS AYRES, 

ARGOB: 1. A district in Bashan which was taken 
from Og by the Jews (Deut. iii. 4). and together with 
the district of Gilead, was handed over to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh (Deut. iii. 14). One account of the 
renaming of the land is given in Deut. ii. 15, and 
another in Judges x. 3, 5. The latter account is to 
be preferred, since Deuteronomy speaks of Havoth 
Jair and Argob as identical, and it is known from 
I Kings iv. 13 that Havoth Jair was in Gilead. The 
district of Argob has not been located accurately, but 
à steady line of tradition points to tlie modern Leja, 
known to the Romans as Trachonitis, which is the 
word the Targums use in translating Argob. The 
land is of lava formation and very rocky; it is sepa- 
rated sharply from the surrounding fertile lands by 
a line of rocks and stones. This fact may explain 
the term, “cord of Argob.” 2. A place or a person 
mentioned in H Kings xv. 25. The passage is very 


obscure. Rashi holds that Argob was the royal pal- 
ace. Others consider that the name refers to an ac- 


complice of Pekah in the murder of Pekahiah. Still 
others are of opinion that Argob wasan officer of 
Pekahiah who, with his master and one Arich, was 
assassinated by Pekah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bubl, Geographie dex Alten Palästina, p. 118. 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARIA, LEWIS: Merchant and philanthropist; 
died at Portsea in 1874. Of a Sephardic family, he 
Was trained to business and devoted the fortune he 
made during a long career to the foundation of 8 
theological college for the training of Jewish youth 
for the ministry. This was established at Portsea 
and has turned out several Jewish ministers. By a 


curious provision of the Cvil. preference is to be 
given to candidates for admission that have resided 
in Hampshire, the county in which Portsea is situ- 
ated. The incumbent of the post of principal of 
Aria College is Rev. I. S. Meisels. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jewish Ycar-BP ^, 5661. 


J. 


ARIANISM : A heresy of the Christian Church, 
started by Arius, bishop of Alexandria (d. 336), who 
taught that the Son is not equivalent to the Father 
(óoofctoc = consubstantialis), thereby provoking a se- 
rious schism in the Christian Church, which in turn 
affected the fortunes of the Jews in many countries. 
In view of the fact that most Germanie peoples— 
such as the eastern and western Goths, as also the 
Franks, the Lombards, the Suevi, and the Vandals— 


“Arianism 
- Arioch 
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were baptized into Arian Christianity, and that 
these tribes settled. in widely spread districts of the 
old Roman empire, a large number of Jews, already 
resident in those lands, fell under Arian domination. 
In contrast wit, the domination of the. orthodox 
church, the Arian was distinguished by a wise toler- 
ance aid a mild treatment of the population of other 
faiths, conduct mainly attributable to the unsophis- 
Heated sense of justice characterizing the ehildren 
of nature, but also traceable in some deeree to cer- 
tain points of agreement between the Arian doctrine 
and Judaism, points totally absent in the ortho- 
dox confession, "The very insistence upon the more 
subordinate relationship of the Son—that is, the 
Messiah—to the God-father is much nearer to the 
Jewish doctrine of the Messiah than to the concep- 
tion of the full divinity of the Son; as enunciated 
at Nicwa, This, the Germanie form of Arianism, 
Which deviates essentially from (the Egyptian- 
Syriae, is hardly more Jewish than it is heathen 
(Helferich, * Der. West-Gothische Arianismus,” p. 
16, Berlin, 1860; *Monatsschrift," ix. 117, 1860). 
Still, Borozus of Sardica, about the vear 390, was 
accused of * Judaizing ” (* Dionysius,” ed. Benedict. 
ii. 11, 69). To the Catholic Gregory of Tours (* Hist. 
Frauc.? v. 43) the Arian bishop Agila replied: * Blas- 
pheme not a doctrine which is not thine. Weon our 

part, although we do not believe what 


Among ye believe, nevertheless do not curse it. 
the For we do not consider it a crime to 
Goths. think either thus or so.” ^ * To such 


noble sentiment," remarks Helferich 
(75. p. 50), ^ the Jews owed the humane treatment 
Which they received at the hands of the West-Gothic 
Arians.” But the laws of the Visigoths ( Lex Visi- 
gothorum,? Madrid, 1815), formulated under Rec- 
cared (584) and his successors, when the tribes had 
become converted to Catholic Christianity, give evi- 
dence of a most bitter feeling against the Jews; and 
the enactments for the persecution of Israel present 
a striking picture, strongly contrasting with the 
former happy circumstances of the Jews in the em- 
pire of the Visigoths of Spain and France, while 
these Visigoths were still Arians, The Jews were 
not then the downtrodden people which the harsh 
and exceptional laws of the Roman Christian em- 
peror made of them. In Spain they formed a dis- 
tinct nation. beside Goths, Romans, Syrians, and 
Greeks (enumerated in the“ Concilium Narbonense," 
iv.), and as such were in the main upon exactly the 


same footing as all others. Indeed, the rulivg Visi- 


goths may have preferred the Jews to the Catholics, 
for the latter were politically Romans, and confes- 
sionally adherents of the Nicene Creed (Gritz, “Die 
West-Gothische Sesetzgebung." p. 6), while from 
the former they had to. fear neither political enmity 
nor the fanaticism of the conversionist. Marriages 
between Arian Christians and Jews were not infre- 
quent (compare canon xvi, of the Synod at Elvira; 
Hefele, * Conciliengesch." i, 162): and it appears 
that the Jews exercised some sort of jurisdiction over 
the Catholics (Helferich, 2). p. 6), although Hel- 
ferich’s supposition that the Catholics were openly 
opposed by the allied Arians and Jews has been 
amply disproved by Felix Dahn (“Die Konige der 
Germanen,” vi, 413, 9d ed. ). 


The Ostrogoths were similarl y disposed, and, upon 
heir attainment to power in Italy. they treated the 
Jews there according to the laws of justice and 
equity. The golden words of Theodorie the Great 
are familiar: “We can not command religion, for 
no man can be compelled to believe anything against- 
his will.” As clearly appears from his decrees, the 
religion of the Jews was certainly no less odious to 
the Arian king than was the Catholic; but his duty 
as king demanded that he should treat his Jewish 
subjects as human beings. Theodoric's décrecs in 
favor of the Jews are, therefore, not the outcome of 
his Arianism, and. appertain to the general history 


of the Jews rather than to the subject of thisarticle. 


The persecutions of the Jews by the Catholics in 
Milan, Genoa, and Ravenna are, however, in so far 
connected. with the religious cireumstances of the 
country, that the Catholics thereby designed to re- 
venge themselves for their own oppression by the 
Arians. The enmity between both Christian parties 
was so great that King Theodorie is said to have 
harbored the design, at the instigation of a Jew, to 
uproot Catholicism in Italy with the sword. A 
fanatical source calls Triva, the priepositus cubiculi 
(captain of the dormitory) of the emperor, “a 

heretic and a friend of the Jews” (Sar. 
Theodosius. torius, “De Occup, Provinciarum Ro- | 

man. per Barbaross.” p. 108; Dahn, ^ 
t5. ii. 201). The Arian creed no doubt contributed 
somewhat to the fact that Theodoric’s successor, 
Theodosius, maintained a Jewish sorcerer (Proco- 
pius, “De Bello Adv. Gothos." i. 9). It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in 537 the Jews sided with their pro- 
tectors, the Ostrogoths, in their courageous defense 
of Naples against the besieging armies of the Roman 
emperor (Jost, * Gesch, der Isracliten.” v. 21; Griütz, 
" Gesch. d. Juden," v. 50). A senseless story has it 
that the Jews fought against the Arian Christians at 
the Battle of Pollentia, on Easter, 403. being urged 
thereto by Stilicho, the opponent of Alaric, This 
legend owes its origin to the fact that the general of 
Honorius happened to be named Saul, althou gh heis 
expressly stated (see * Orosius," vii. 37)10 have been 
a heathen (Jost, * Geschichte der Israeliten,? v. 330; 
J. Bernays, * Gesammelte Abhandlungen," ii, 128, | 
n. 48, Berlin, 1885). On the other hand, the Jews 
took an active part in the defense of the town of 
Arles in Gaul, possession of which, in 208, was dis- 
puted with the Visigoths by Clovis, king of the 


Franks, who had become a Catholic (Jost, 2b. v. AS). 
They also successfully defended for the "dslpoths 


the passes of the Pyrenees against the hostile Franks 
and Burgundians (deduced from “Concilium Tole- 
tanum,” xvii. 6; Gritz, * Gesch." v. 12). 

The legislation of the Arian Lombards made no 
distinction between Jews and non-Jews, Further 
than this nothing is known of the history of the 
Jews among them; nor is there any information 
concerning the life of the Jews in North Africa 
under the Vandals, who were likewise Arians, and 
Who treated the Catholics with great severity (Dahn, 
“West rothische Kónige," i. 251). In the speech of 
Augustine, Jews, heathens, and Arians were equally 
abused (“Concio ad Catechumenos Contra Jud:eos, 
Paganos, et Arianos"; € Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Academie,” 1889, exix. 63); but this speech, from 
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which some information of earlier times might have 
been gleaned, is; unfortunately, no longer extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Helferieh, Westgothischer Arianismus und 
die Spanische Ketzergeschichte, 10: Grtz, Die AL cst- 
gothisehe Gesetzgebung in Betreff der Juden, Vos, in 
Jahresbericht des Jitd. Theologischen Seminars in Bieslau. 
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ARIAS, JOSEPH ZEMAH (SAMEH): Ma- 
‘rano Hiterateur; flourished in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. He belonged to the literary 
coterie of Joseph Penso, the dramatist. dnd held a 
high commission in the Spanish army at Brussels, 

He attained the rank of captain and was at one 
time adjutant to Colonel Nicolas Oliver y Fullano. 
He is heard of in Brussels and in other Dutch cities 
as the companion of the poet De Barrios. He is 
better known, however, from his translation into 
Spanish of Josephus! “Contra Apionem,” which 
appeared in Amsterdam, 1687, under the title, 
" Repuesta de Josepho Contra Apion Alexandrino, 
Traduzida por el Capitan Joseph Semah Arias." 
The translation was dedicated to Isaac Orobio de 
Castro, and was printed with the approbation of 
Isaac Aboab de Fonseca. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 34 ed, x. 181; Kay- 
serling, Nephardim, pp. 253, 3201 ; idem. Bibi. Exp.-DPort.-Jud. 


p. 13. i 
H. G. E.—G. 


ARIAS MONTANUS (BENEDICTUS): 
? ut Frese- 


Spanish priest and Orientálist ; born in 1527 
Philip 


enal, Estremadura: died 1598 at Seville. 
Il. entrusted him with the editing of the Polyglot 
Bible which was printed in. Antwerp (1568-1572) 
under the title; " Bibla Sacra, Hebraice, Chaldaice, 
Grice, et Latine, Philippi H., Regis Catholici. Pie- 
tate et Studio ad Sacrosanctie Ecclesie Usum Chph. 
Plantinus Excudebat." Arias was accused pf Judai- 
zing, on account of his insertion in the Polyglot of 
certain Aramaic paraphrases tending to confirm the 
Jews in their claims; but he was acquitted of the 
charge through a favorable report on the matter 
by the inquisitor, P. Mariana (1580). He translated 
Benjamin of Tudela’s * Masa'ot? into Latin (1575, 
1636, 3764), and was the author of * Antiquitatum 
Judaicarum ? (published, with engravings, in Ley- 
den, 1593), and many other works. 


. BIBLIOGRAPHY : MeClintock and Strong, Cuclopedia. s.y.; La 
Grande Eucyclopédic, s. v.2 Tomas Gonzalez Carbajol. in Mé- 
moires de P Académie Royale de Madrid, vii; Herzog- 
Hauck, Nealeneyklopddie, s.v. Montanus. : 
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ARIEL—Biblical Data: 1. Proper name of a 
man (Ezra viii. 16). The name js recognizable in the 
name of the Gadite clan Areli (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. 
xxvi. 17, Ariel in LXX.). and occurs also in II Sam. 
xxiii. 20, R. V., and in I Chron. xi. 22, R. V. The 
text is corrupt. LXX. in Samuel has “two sons of 
Ariel”; Targ. "two mighty men.” Proposed emen- 
dations are: “two lions (or, lion whelps)” or “two 
a sons of Uriel.” The reference may be to persons or 
to beasts. Form and meaning are uncertain. Sug- 
gested interpretations are: “lion of God,” or. by 
change of vowel, “fight of God," or “God is my 
light.” 2. Poetic name for Jerusalem (Isa. xxix. 1, 2, 
7). variously explained (Targ. “altar ”). The illustra- 
tion in verse? (^ Ariel. . . shall be unto meas Ariel,” 
the city shall reck with blood, like an altar) suggests 
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_terpreted as 7 altar-hearth of God”; 


Arianism 
Arioch 


that the second ^ Ariel” equals “altar” or “altar 
hearth 7; so probabiy in Ezek. xliii. 15, 16, and in the 
inscription of Mesha, line 12. For a proposed sense,- 
* cresset " or 7 candelabrum," see note on Ezek. xl. 49 
in “Sacred Books of the O. T.” (ed. Haupt). The 
etymology of the word is uncertain, possibly mw. 
“hearth,” with 5 formative. The name of the city 
will then be an imitation of the name * Jerusalem ” 
(perhaps properly UCrashalem, “city of Shalem ”). 
"city of God 7 (Uriel or Uruel). 1t is otherwise in- 
that is, the place 
devoted to the worship of God. 

J. JR. ! T. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The name Ariel 
(* Lion of God ") was applied not only to the altar 
(Targum, Isa. xxix, 1), hut also to the whole Temple. 
The Talmud (Mid. iv. 7) points out that the Temple 
—that is, the HrEkaAr—resembled a lion in being 
broad in front and tapering toward the rear, Con- 
cerning the nome Ariel, a Midrash remarks that the 
Temple is called “lion” (Isa. 7.c.), and so also is the 
house of David (Ezek. xix. 2-7) and Judah (Gen. 
xlix. 9. Nebuchadnezzar, likewise, is called “ lion? - 
(Jer. iv. 7); and it was this Hon that destroyed, the 
Temple, deposed the house of David, and carried 
Judah into captivity (Ex. R. xxix. 9). 


J; SR. L. G. 


ARIMATHZEA, JOSEPH OF. Sce.Josern 
OF ARIMATILEA, 

ARIOCH—Biblical Data: 1. King of Ellasar, 
one of the four kings who invaded Palestine in the 
days of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1. 9). The style of the 
chapter in Genesis is suchas to make it probable that 
the narrative, though embellished, rests on some his- 
torical tradition. Midrash Gen. R. xlii, seeks to iden- 
tify Arioch with Yawan (changed by the censor into 
Antiochus), and remarks further that coins the name 
of which bore some resemblance to the name Ellasar 
were still in circulation, Jt isnow, however, wener- 
ally held that Arioch. king of Elasar, is identical 
with Eri-aku, king of Larsa, found in cuneiform in- 
scriptions, though it should be added that no ac- 
count of Eri-aku's campaign has as yet been discov- 
ered, so that only the identity of the two names 
can be maintained with certainty. We know that 
Eri-aku was conquered by Hammurabi, the Amra- 
phel of Gen. xiv. 1, and that he became a vassal to 
him. The ruins of Larsa cover the site known as 
Senkereh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schrader, K. 4. T. 24 ed., p. 135, Eng. ed., 
p. 731: Hommel Ancient Hebrew Tradition, index, s.v. Eri- 
aku; Jensen, in Z. D. M. G.M. 247 et seq. . 

2. Captain of Nebuchadnezzar's guard, ‘men- 
tioned in Dan. ii. 14, 15. 7 l 

3. A king of the Elymewans (Elamites) in alli- 
ance with Nebuchadnezzar (Judithi. 6). | 


J. JR. G. BL. - 


-—In Rabbinical Literature: In Arioch of El- 
lasar the Midrash finds an indication of the fate of 
the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes [Arioehibeing 
construed as Antioch(us)] (Gen. R. xlii. 4). In the 
other Arioch, “the captain of the king's. guard” 
(Dan. ii. 14). the Rabbis recognize Nebuzaradan, 
who was given this name because he roared like a 
lion (9N) against the captured Jews (Lam. R. v. 5; 


Ariatal 
Aristeas 
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the reason for the identification is found in H Kings 
xxv. 8, which offers a parallel to Dan. ii. 14). It 
may be mentioned that the amora Samuel is often 
called by tie name of Arioch (Shab. 53a, and else- 
Where), which, however, is derived from the Old 
Persian arjok (7 ruler”). 

J. SR. L. G. 


ARISTAI (abbreviated form of ARISTZEUS): 
A Palestinian sebolar of the third amoraic generation 
(third century): colleague of R. SAMUEL B. NAHMAN., 
The latter, commenting on Gen. xix. 24, * The Lord 
mined upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven,” remarks: " Wo 
unto the wicked who canse the seat of merey to be- 
come a place of punishment! For in Ps. exiviii. 1-6, 
David exhorts, Praise ye the Lord from the heav- 
ens,’ and does not mention either fire or hail or brim- 
stone as included in the heavens. Our colleague, R. 
Aristai, confirms our view by citing Ps, xevi.6, * Hon- 
or. and majesty are before Him: strength and beauty 
are in His sanctuary '" (Tan.. Wavera, ed. Buber, 
23). R. Aristai reports the following observation of 
R. Berechiah in reference to the Hadrianic persecu- 
tions: 7 [sajah cries unto the Lord. Let thy dead live? 
(Isa. xxvi. 19), meaning ‘those who have died for 
thee.” One man has been crucified; why? because 
he circumcised his son : another has been burnt why? 
because he kept the Sabbath ; a third was slain; why? 
because he was found studying the Torah. God's 
-answer is: (Jsa. Ze.) My dead shall arise’? (Tan., ed. 
Buber, p. 19; Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor,” iii, 660). 

J. SR. s. M. 


ARISTEAS, THE HISTORIAN: Writer on 
Jewish history mentioned in Eusebius, * Prep, Ev.” 
ix. 25, who quotes from Alexander Polvhistor's col- 
lection of fragments, à passage from a work of Aris- 
teas (in many imanuscripts * Aristaios ?), entitled II:pi 
Tordaior, which contains the history of Job almost 
asitis given in the Biblieal narrative, but offers much 
that is noteworthy in regard 10 the names of per- 
sonages.  Job’soriginal name was “Jobab”; that is, 
Aristeas identifies Job with the Jobab mentioned in 
Gen. xxxvi. 22. a great-grandson of Esau. He bases 
his identification on the fact that Eliphaz recurs in 
the generations of Esau in Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11; that 
his appellation * Temanite? (Job ii. 11) is found in 
Gen. xxxvi. 1.34; that Job’s dwelling-place, Uz, is 
suggested by Gen. xxxvi. 28; and that Zophar oc- 
curs at least in Septüagint of Gen, xxxvi. 11,15. In 
point of fact, the authorof Job simply borrowed the 
names from Genesis, Now, in the Septuagint ^ad- 
ditions” to Job, which agree almost word for word 
with Aristeas, are found the same substitutions: Jo- 
bab stands for Job, Uz is placed in Idumea, and Job's 
friends are called kings. If the “ addition? to Gen. 
XXXVI 33, '1o3à3 vióc Zapà £x. Bossppac, designates 
Job's parents, mistaking the last name for that of 
his mother, it enables us to remedy an error, not of 
Aristeas, but of Alexander (ray "Haat ;avza Baaoápav 
fy Edou erroa 103) (Freudenthal. p: 138). Fren- 
denthal holds it for certain that the author of the 
“additions " made use of Aristeas, Possibly the re- 
verse i5 more likely, that the translator supplemented 
his work with these “additions,” as he himself SAYS, 
£x The Xvpiaszc 313200, f rom the Syriac, and that they 


Menedemus 


were used by Aristeas. For, in the first. place, all 
uncial manuscripts contain the “additions,” and we 
have no tradition that any one has ever denied that 
they belonged to the Septuagint (Field, * Hexapla.” 
1, 82); secondly, Frendenthal (p. 137) points out that 
when the translator, in. Job ii. 11, makes Job's 
friends kings, in opposition to the original text, he 
takes a liberty similar to many which appear in the 
“additions of the Septuagint.” 

Aristeas’ era must be placed between the time of 
the translation of Job and the epoch of Alexander 
Polyhistor, probably, therefore, in the second. cen- 
tury. Aristeas' work bears no relation to the Letter 
of Aristeas, although the author of the letter very 
probably borrows his name from the historian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The text of his work is given by C. Miller, Frau- 
menta Historicorum Griccoriin, ni. 20: Freudenthal. fl- 
erander Palyhistor, 18:3, p. 231, compare pp. 136-145: 
Schiirer, Geseh. 4b ed., fii. 29, B57, 


K. P. W. 


ARISTEAS, LETTER OF: In the guise of a 
letter to a brother Philokrates, * Aristeas? writes : 


" By the advice of Demetrius Phalercus, chief librarian of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, the king decided to include in his library a 
translation of the Jewish Lawhook. To secure the Cooperation 
of the high priest Eleazar at Jerusalem, Aristeas advises him to 
purchase and set fre? the numerous Jews who had been sold 
into slavery after his father's campaign against them (312). He 
sends Andreas, a captain of his body-güard, and A risteas, laden 
With rich presents, and. entrusted with a letter, asking Eleazar 
to send him seventy-two elders to undertake the translation. 
The envoys see Jerusalem, inspect. the Temple and the citadel. 
and admire the high priest and his assistants at their service in 
the sanctuary ; they are instructed, moreover, by Eleazar in tlie 

deeper moral meaning of the dietary laws, and 


Contents return, with the veventy-two elders, to Alexan- 
of the dria. The king receives the Jewish sages with 
Letter. distinction, and holds a seven-day banquet, at 


whieh he addresses searching questions to 
them daily, always receiving appropriate answers, The wis- 
dom of their replies, though it seems to the medern. reader 
rather trivial, arouses general astonishment. Three days after 
the feast, Demetrius conducts the sages to the island of Pharos, 
Where in seventy-two days of joint labor they complete their 
work. Demetrius reads the translation aloud in a solemn assem- 
bly of the Jewish congregation ; it is aecepted and sanetioned 
by them, and any change therein oMeially forbidden. The 
king. to whom the translation is also read, admires the spirit of 
the Law-giver, and dismisses the translators with cosuly gifts." 
The author of this letter declares himself ($ 16) a 
heathen; as such, in $8 128, 129, heasks Eleazar con- 
cerning the purport of the Jewish dictary laws; and 
in 8 306 consults the translators about the meaning 
of the ceremony of washing the hands before prayer 
(see Schtirer, ii. 444, note 57). But it is universally 
recognized that in point of fact his panegyrizing tend- 
eney toward Judaism throughout shows him to be a 
Jew (Kautzsch, * Die Apokry phen,” i, 16); it is also 
certain that he can not have lived in the time of Phila- 
delphus. However important and reliable his gen- 
eralinformation may be concerning Egyptian affairs, 
government, and court-ceremonial in the times of the 
Ptolemies (Wilcken, in “ Philologus,” iii. 111), his his- 
torical statements about the time of Philadel phus are 
unreliable, In $ 180 he changes Philadelphus’ defeat 
at Cos into a victory; he does not know that Deme- 
trius was banished on the accession of 
Errors in Philadelphus, or that the Jatter’s mar- 
the Letter. riage with his sister was childless ($$ 
41, 185): he transplants the philosopher 
arbitrarily to the court of the Ptolemies 
($201), and lets the historian Theopompus and the 
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tragedian Theodektes relate incredible stories to De- 
metrius ($8 314, 315). Of Theodektes, who died before 
333 n. c., Demetrius can scarcely have had cognizance. 
Opinions about the date of the letter vary consid- 
erably. Sehürer(* Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi,” ii. 468) assigns it to about 
2001.c.. He base m onu upon the acknow ledged 
use made of the letter by Aristobulus, but Aristobu- 
lus’ time is also a matter of divergent opinion (see 
Anisropubts). Schiirer thinks that in every aspect 
the letter presupposes the situation before the con- 
quest of Palestine by the Seleucids (Syrians), when it 
stood ina state of Jax dependence on Egypt. But 
this can not be proved; Palestine appears to have 
been in no way dependent upon Egypt. The high 
priest is represented. as an. independent. ruler, with 
whom the Ring of Egypt negotiates as withan inde- 
pendent sovereign. He maintains a strong garrison 
in the citare 1,* and gives the translators military es- 

cort (X 172 
Although the title of kin gisnot mentioned, Philo, 
who reproduc es closely the contents of the letter, does 
speak of Baoerc, Schürer has to allow that if the 
period of the letter is conceived to be that of the 
Hasmonean independence, it is superfluous to sug- 
gest the hypothesis of “an artificial reproduction of 
bygone circumstances.” And in truth, 


The there are many indications pointing to 
Question the later Maccabcan times, Can it be 
of Date. only chance that the names Judas, Si- 


mon, and Jonathan appear three times 
pach, and Mattathias once, among the names of the 
translators (2x 47 e£ seg.)% The names Sosibius and 
Dositheus (g$ 12, 50) are borrowed probably from 
Philopator's minister and from the Jewish general. 
It is also extremely probable that Aristeas borrows 
even his own name from the Jewish historian Aris- 
teas, of whose work, Hem 'Iovdaiov, a EE exists 
in Eusebius’ * Prieparatio Evangelica," x.25) Ex- 
amination of the parallelism with the n usages 
of the Septuagint cited in the index to Wendland's 
edition of Aristeas’ letter will show by the multi- 
tude of the resemblances that the letter was written 
at a period in which the translation of the whole 
Bible (not only that of the Law) had already exerted 
wide influence. Of special importance, however, is 
a passage in the prologue to Jesus Sirach, wherein 
the latter's grandson excuses the imperfections of 
his translation by stating that the Greek translation 
of the Law, the Prophe ts, and the other books varices 
considerably from the original Hebrew. If the Greek 
translation had still enjoyed, in the year 130 (when 
the translation of Sirach was probably made), that 
esteem which Aristeas (according to Schürer, seventy 
years earlier) presupposes, sut Y condemnatory eriti- 
cism could not have been offered to Egyptian Jews. 
AH of this is testimony in favor of the later Macca- 
bean age; and the possession of Samaria and parts 
of Idumea by the Jewish state ($ 107) proves the era 


* Nothing concerning the date can be learned from the de- 
scription of the citadel. 1t is certain only that it lay north of 
the Tempie. Sehürer (in private correspondence) takes it to be 
the tower mentioned in Neh. ff. 8, vil. 2: Josephus, ^" Ant.” 
xii. FR 133, 1385 H Mace. iv. 12, 27; v. 5; while Wendland under- 
stands it to be the large building (Bap) built by the Hasmo- 
neans also north of the Temple. Schiirer (p. 470) is right in 
holding that the mention of the harbors proves nothing. 
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to have been at least the time of John Hyrcanus. 
One can, therefore, readily understand how it is that 
Alexander Polyhistor was unacquainted with the 
work, if written in the first century p.c. That it was 
written before the invasion of Palestine by Pompey 
(63) and the loss of Jewish independence. ean not be 
doubted. These facts are sufficient to contradict the 
theory advanced by Griitz (* Gesch. der Juden,” iii. 
379, 582) that it was written in the time of Tiberius, 
The fact that, according to Aristeas (3$ 801), the 
island of Pharos was built upon and inhabited, gives 
a definite date against Gritz, for according to Strabo, 
x vii. Pharos remained waste and. desolate after 
Cæsars wer. The ngoaviarai, “informers,” men- 
tioned by Aristeas ($ 167), whom Gritz imagines 
to be the Roman delators, are mentioned in early 
papyri ef the Proiemies. Tue visit which, in Aris- 
teas ($ 304), the translators pay every morning of 
their seventy-two working days to the king, does 
not necessarily refer to the “salutatio matutina? of 
the Roman imperial court. This detail may well 
have been founded upon the court. ceremonial of the 
Ptolemies, about which we know little, but which, 
as we learn from Aristeas himself (& 175), was very 
elaborate. Nor does Gritz prove convincingly that 
Aristeas’ description of the Temple and of the cita- 
del refers to the Herodian Temple and the Antonia. 
That the author lived in Egypt has been mentioned; 
and it accounts for the rather superficial influence of 
philosophy upon him. llis references to the Epi- 
curean doctrine of pleasure (33 108, 223, 277), the 

recommendation of the petprorafeca— 


Its Philos- restraint of the passions—(& 197), and 


ophy Only many parallels to Greek proverbial 
Common- wisdom, never rise above the plati- 
place. tudes and commonplaces of an ordi- 


nary education. When Aristeas says 
(& 182) that God's power reveals itself in everything, 
because His dominion fills the whole world (com- 
pare § 143), only strong prejudice would discern 
the conception of intermediary beings, or would in- 
terpret, as applied to ^ angels," the various attributes 
applied to God really only in their Biblical con- 
ceptions (Gfrórer and Dühne). To consider Aristeas 
the disciple of an Alexandrian school of philosophy 
is to do him too much honor. When he deems that 
the heathens pray to the one God, only under other 
names (S 16), and interprets the dietary laws in the 
fashion of the allegorical Midrash, he shows simply 
how attenuated his Judaism has become. And if 
one fancies Biblical resemblances are to be detected 
in the sayings of the translators, doubt is awakened 
by their superficial conception, or by coincident. re- 
semblance to Greek proverbial wisdom, showing only 
how every characteristic and national feature had be- 
come reduced to vagueness. 

The legend which forms the framework of the 
book has attained great importance in the Christian 
Church. However much the Jewish writer's fancy 
may have given itself play in its embellishment—as, 
for instance, in the quasi-legal style of the reports 
of the deliberations, and in the clumsy imitations of 
the accustomed forms of dinner-table philosophy— 


still the legend in its main features may easily have 


reached Aristeas through the channel of popular 
tradition: The threefold cooperation of king, high 
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priest, and Palestinian sages, and especially the sol- | 


emn sanction of the Greek translation, have for their 
sole objects the legitimation of the version, and the 
obtaining for it of equal authority with the original 
text. Philo, who otherwise follows Aristeas, gocs 
beyond him in attributing divine inspiration to the 
translators, and in making them by divine influence 
produce an identical translation, and in calling them 
prophets (^ Vita Mosis,” ii. 7) This exaggeration 
must be considered simply as a popular develop- 
ment of the legend, and Philo's regard in his ex- 
cgesis for the translation as a holy text testifies to 
the general appreciation in which it was held. When 
the use of the Septuagint in the synagogue service 


speedily surrounded it with an atmosphere of sanc- 


tity, pious belief casily accommodated itself toamyth, 
the material and form of which closely resembled the 
familiar legend of the restoration of the holy books 
by Ezra under divine inspiration; a legend which is 
found for the first time in IV. Esdras, but which is 
certainly far older. The Christian Church received 
the Septuagint from the Jews asa divine revelation, 
and quite innocently employed it as a basis for Scrip- 
tural interpretation, Only when Jewish polemics 
assailed it was the Church compelled to investigate 

l the true relationship of the translation 


Influence to the original, Origen perceived the 
of insuflicieney of the Septuagint, and, in 
Aristeas. his "lexapla,? collected material for 


a thorough revision of it. But the leg- 
end long adhered closely to the Septuagint and was 
further embellished by the Church. Not only were 
_ "the Seventy ? (the usual expression instead of Sev- 
enty-two) credited with having translated all the Sa- 
cred Scriptures instead of the Law only (according 
to Epiphanius, a whole mass of Apocrypha besides), 
but the miraculous clement increased. At one time 
we are told the translaturs were shut up in seventy 
cells in strictest seclusion (pseudo-Justin and others); 
at another, in thirty-six cells. in couples. Epiphanius 
in his work, “De Mensuris et. Ponderibus” (written 
392), furnishes the most highly claborated and most 
widely accepted form of the story. The legend be- 
ame a weapon in the battle which was waged around 
the Bible of the Church; the “inspired ” Septuagint 
was not easily surrendered. The rigid orthodoxy 
of the fourth century, which resulted in the ruin of 
all knowledge in the Church, did not scruple to set 
this legend in its crassest form in opposition to the 
promising beginnings by Origen of a proper Bib. 
lical text criticism, and so to arrest the latter com- 
pletely at the start. Only Jerome, who asa philol- 
ogist understood the value of Origen’s work, made 
use of his material. and iu the Vulgate preserved 
for the Western Church this most precious legacy, 
exercising, consistently with his usage, a rational 
criticism upon the legend. | 

Thus Aristeas plays a greàt, even a fateful, rôle 
in the Church. The varying opinions as to this leg- 
end very often reflect. dogmatic views about the 
Bible in general, and the- understanding, or the 
misunderstanding, of his critics concerning textual 
questions. Bo ` 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Various editions: The cd. princcps of the 
Greek text, by S. Schard, Basel, 156], upon which al! subse- 
"n editions are based. M. Schinidt’s ed. in Merx. 4 rehir 

.OWissenschaftliche Erforschung des A. T. (Halle, 1808), 
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241-312; triste ad Philocratem Epistula, cum Ceteris de 
Origine Versionis LXX Interpretum cun Testimoniis er 
L. Mendelssolinii Sehedis, ed. P. Wendland, Leipsic, 1900. 
schmidt depends mainly upon one Paris manuscript, but Men- 
delssohn compared all manuscripts extant. Wendland's index 
shows the importance of Aristeas for the study of Hellenistic 
Greek, by comparison With the LXX, with inscriptions, papyri 
in the Ptolemaic age, and Polybius. Paragraph references in 
the above article are those in. Wendland's edition. Wend- 
land, German translation with introduction, in E. Kautszeh, 
Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A. T. ii. l- 
3l. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1899. Other literature is quoted by 
Schürer, Gesch. des Jtulischen Volkes, 3d ed., iii. 470. 


T. P. W. 
ARISTIDES MAREIANUS OF ATHENS: 
Christian apologist; lived about the middle of the 
second century. Heis described by Jerome as having 
been a most eloquent man. | Both the author and his 
work—a defense of Christianity addressed to the 
emperor, Antoninus Pius—are, so to speak, new dis- 
coverics. Beyond a brief notice of Aristides and his 
“Anology” by Eusebius ("Hist. Eccl." iv. 3; zd. 
“Chron. Ann.” 2140) he remained until recently | 
entirely unknown. Some Armenian fragments of ~ 
the * Apology ” had been published, in 1878, when, in 
1891, Harris surprised the learned world with a 
complete Syrian text of the work; and at the same 
time Robinson pointed out the interesting fact that 
in “ Barlaam and Josaphat? the Greek text of the 
* Apology " had been almost wholly preserved. 

The * Apology ” which he presented to the Emper- 
or Hadrian bet ween the years 123 and 126, is of great 
interest, not only for the early history of Christianity, 
but also for Judaism. For Aristidesis one of the few 
Christian apologists, of ancient or modern times, who 
striveto be just to the Jews; and this not alone con- 
cerning their monotheistic faith—which he charac- 
terizes as the trne one—but also as regards their re- 
ligious practises, of Which he remarks: “ They imitate 
God by the philanthropy that prevails among them; 
fur they have compassion on the poor, release the 
captives, bury the dead, and do such things as these, 
which are acceptable before God and well-pleasing 
also to man” (Syrian text, xiv.). The only thing to 
which he takes exception is that their ceremonial 
practises do not. propitiate God —whom they wish to 
serve by them—but the angels (J.c.). 

This complaint against the Jews is not made from 
actual observation of their life, but rests solely on a 
theory borrowed from the New Testament (Col. ii. 18; 
Gal. ii. 8, 10), and the New Testament Apocrypha 
Kypv; ua I£7pov; sce Clement of Alexandria, “Strom.” 
vi. 41). What Aristides defends so ably and so elo- 
quently in his * Apology ” is not specifically Chris- 
tian doctrine, much less dogmatic Christianism, but 
the moral side of the religion, which, according to 
his own words, represents an excellence not to be 
denied to Judaism likewise. Aristides seems to be 
strongly influenced in his apologetics by the Jewish 
* Didache”: and his argument for monotheism (see 
chaps. i., ii., iii.) recalls the favorite Jewish Hagga- 
dot touching the conversion of Abraham to the true 
faith (see ABRAHAM IN THE APOcRYPHA and IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE). Directly or indirectly, 
Aristides must have learned of these traditions. His 
remarks upon the relígious lifeof the Jewsin Greece 
in his time (ch. xiv.) are interesting: he states that 
they do not observe the ceremonial laws as they 


“should. These remarks perhaps refer to the results 


of the edict of persecution issued by Hadrian, when 
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the Jews were compelled to transgress the Jewish 


ceremonial laws. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Harris and Robinson, in Terts and St ucdtes, i. 
l; Raabe. in Torte und Untersuchungen, ix. ] (German 
translation of the Syriae version) > Seeberg, in Zahn's For- 
sehungen, v. 159 et sey.: contains a German translation of the 
reconstructed Greek. original; D. M. Kalf, English transla- 
tion, in 24$ ufe-Nicecne Fathers, ix. 250 ct seg.: Harnack, iu 
Iealeneyklopédie Fir Protestantische Theol. dd edition, ii. 
16; see also. Otto, Corpus Apolog iorum, ix. 342. 
Kk: L. G. 
ARISTO OF PELLA (in the Decapolis): A 
Christian controversialist who wrote against Juda- 
ism in the second century (135-170). He is the au- 
thor of a “ Dialogue Between Jason and Papiscus.” 
The former is supposed to bea Jewish Christian, 
the latter an Alexandrian Jew. So overcome is the 
latter by his antagonist’s arguments, that in the end 
he becomesaconvert to Christianity, This dialogue 
was à favorite in the third century; “was known to 
almost every body in the year 500? (Harnack, * Texte 
und Untersuchungen,” i: 3 e£ seg.); and still existed 
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ger from lis family, he imprisoned three of his 
brothers. Fhen he ascended the throne, and became 
the first Jewish king after the Babylonian exile—an 
interval of nearly five hundred years. 

Aristobulus was not content with the mere title 
of king, but endeavored, in the brief period of his 
reign, to prove himself worthy of his position. He 
made war on Iturea, subjugated a large portion of 
the people, strove to convert them to Judaism, and 
forced. circumcision upon them. This fact, which 
Josephus derives from Timogenes, a heathen writer, 
admits of no doubt, although it is not known exactly 
what territory of the Itureans was conquered for 
Judea by Aristobulus. 

Successful as was his publie career, Aristobulus 
was extremely unfortunate in his family relations. 
Being of feeble health, he gradually came under the 
complete control of a clique, at the head of which 
stood Alexandra Salome, the queen. Through its 
machinations, he was led to suspect his favorite 


in the sev- brother, 
enth cen- Antigonus 
tury, but it —whom he 
has now had en- 
completely trusted 
disappear- with a 
ed. Al- share in 
though the govern- ` 
this dia- ment, and 
logue is whom he 
preserved treated al- 
in great , most as a 
part in the Copper Coins of Judas Aristobulus. l coregent — 
similar Lat- Ohverse: Olive Wreath, round ([p^mapaà ^20 pAn’ JAD ATA) vA samby 533232 wa (Judas of designs 
MM P High Priest, and the Confederation of the Jews”). Rererxe: Two cornua-copl:e : in the ELS 
B CODE iddle a poppy-head against 
tion, * Al- zx POPPY : (After Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage."") R him, and 
tercatio Si- ; was finally 


monis Judi et Theophili Christiani," it is im- 
possible for any one to form a correct idea of its 
contents, It probably contained the information, 
attributed to Aristo by Eusebius, that by the pro- 
hibition of Hadrian the Jews were not permitted to 
touch the soil of Jerusalem (“ Historia Ecclesiastica," 
iv. 6). It is also interesting to notice that Jerome 
claims to have read in the dialogue, that in the 
Hebrew text, Gen. i. 1, these words are to be found: 
“Through His son, God created heaven and earth” 
(“ Quiestiones Hebr:eic:e Libri Genesis,” i. 1, and com- 
mentary to Gal. iii. 13). This alleged Hebrew text, 
as Ginzberg explains, is nothing but an exegetical 
mistranslation of the first word in the Targum 
mAn, “with wisdom” = Aóyorc). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harnaek, as above: Zahn. Forschungen, pp. 
BOS et seq; Corssen, Altercatio Simeonis et Theophili; Har- 
Nack, Geschichte Altehristl. Lit. (1893), i 72 ct seq.: and 
Ginzberg, Die Hagaada b. d. RKirchenvéltern, p.3; compare 
Otto, Corpus A pologctorum, ix. 319 et seq. 

T. L. G. 


ARISTOBULUS I. (called Judah in Hebrew): 
King of Judea, eldest son of John IIyrcanus; born 
about 140 n.c.; died 104, He succeeded his father 
in the office of high priest, while his mother (or, 
according to Wellhausen, his stepmother) was, by 
the will of his father, to rule as queen. Immedi- 
ütely after the death of his father, Aristobulus 
threw his mother into prison, where she wasstarved 
to death; and to secure himself against further dan- 


induced to order his execution, though unwit- 
tingly, it is claimed. After this deed Aristo- 
bulus is said to have been seized with such bitter 
remorse at having caused the death 

Palace of his mother and brother, that he 
Intrigues. broke down completely and died of 
grief, 104 p.c. Ifthe account of Jose- 

phus concerning the family history be true, Aristobu- 
lus is the darkest figure in the Hasmoncan dynasty ; 
but not much credence can be attached to this portion 
of his narrative, by reason of the amount of legend 
that has gathered about it. It must be observed ` 
that it was out of regard for the Pharisces that he 
used only Hebrew inscriptions üpon his coinage, 
and caused himself to be represented upon it as a 
high priest, because according to the Pharisees only 
a member of the house of David could legitimately 
hold thethrone. Although strongly inclined toward 
HeHenism himself, he was careful, even in such 
comparatively small matters, not to offend the Phar- 
isces; it is therefore highly improbable that he 
should have risked their certain antagonism by the 
murders imputed to him. Sce articles ALEXANDRA 
SALOME and ANTIGONUS, SON OF JOHN HYRCANUs, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiii. 11; Euseb 
Ecclesiastica, Eng. ed., v. 353, 385, 386 ; Grits OD TEM rI z 
den, 2ed., ii. 102-105; Hitzig, Gesch. der Jtidischen Volker, 
ii. £313; Sehürer, Gesch. 1. 216-219; Wellhausen, I. J. G pp 
215, 26. Forchronology, compare Niese, in Hermes, 1803, Dp. 


716 et c4. ; and for coins, Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 81-83, 
t. 
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ARISTOBULUS II. : King of Judea: born about 
100 nas: died 49 mc. He was the youngest. son 
of Alexander Jannwus, whose political and religious 
predilections he inherited, while his elder brother. 
Hvreanus I. seems to have leaned to the side of 
his mother, Although he had no rightful claim to 
the throne, he entertained designs upon it. even dur- 
ing the life of his mother. He courted the nobles 
and military party by constituting himself the patron 
of the Sadducees and bringing theif cause before 
the queen, Thé many fortresses which the queen 
placed at the disposal of the Sadducees. ostensibly 
for their defense against the Pharisees, constituted in 
redity one of the preparatory moves of Aristobulus 


for the usurpation of the government. 


Supports The queen sought to direct his mili- 
the Sad- tary zeal outside Judea. and sent him 
ducees. . (70-69) against Ptolemy Menmvi: but 


when the undertaking failed. Aristo- 
bulus resumed his political intrigues. He left Jeru- 
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silem secretly and betook himself to his friends. who | 


controlled the largest number of fortified places, with 
the intention of making waragainst hisaged mother. 
But the queen died at the critical moment. and he 
immediately turned his weapons 2gainst his brother 
IHyreanus, the legitimate heir to the throne. The 
war resulted in victory for Aristobulus. After a 
reign of three months, Hyrcanus abandoned the royal 
title in favor of his brother, in return for which Aris- 
tobulus allowed him the unlimited use of his sources 
of revenue. 

This easily acquired peace did not long endure. 
Hyrcanus was prevailed upon by Antipater to in- 
duce Aretas, king of Arabia, to make war against 
Aristobulus. In consequence of the victory of Are- 
tas. added to the abandonment of Aristobulus by 
the Pharisees—the most powerful party in Jerusa- 
lem—who had gone over to Hyrcanus. Aristobulus 
was compelled. to withdraw to the Temple Mount. 
The distressing siege which followed, about which 
most wonderful stories are told (see ONT na-ME'AG- 
GEL and HyncaNvs I.), led to no decisive result. 
A third party—Rome— was. therefore called in to 
unravel the complicated situation, and the effects of 

this intercession proved not only inju- 

Appeal to rious to the brothers, but in the end 
Rome. brought about the destruction of the 
Jewish state. At that timie (85) Pom- 

pev had already brought under subjugation nearly 
the whole of Asia, and had sent his legate, Scaurus, 
to Syria, to take possession of ihe heritage of the 
Seleucids. Ambassadors from both the Judean par- 
ties waited upon Scaurus, requesting his assist- 
ance. A rift of four hundred talents (three hun- 


dred, according to some) from Aristobulus turned 


the scale in his favor. Aretas was notified to aban- 
don the siege of the Temple Mount. Aristobulus was 
victorious, and. Hyrcanus rétained but an insignifi- 
cant portion of his power, The victorious brother 
had even the satisfaction of avenging himself upon 
Aretas: as the latter was withdrawing with his 
forces from Jerusalem, Aristobulus followed and in- 
- flicted severe losses upon him. But the spirit which 
he had conjured could not easily be laid. and the 
favor of the Romans, to which he had looked with 
so much confidence, soon became a factor in Jewish 
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polities which worked most detrimentally against 
himself. When Pompey appeared in Syria (64), 
affairs took a turn. quite different) from the an- 
ticipations of Aristobulus. The golden vine, valued 
at five hundred talents; which Aristobulus presented 
to Pompey, and which excited. the admiration of 
the Romans even in later generations, had no effect 
upon him: and when, in the year 63, the still hostile 
brothers. as Well as delegates of the people's party, 
who desired the complete abolition of the Hasme- 


nean. dynasty, appeared before. him. he. refused to 


sive any immediate decision. He had at that time 
contemplated the utter destruction of Jewish inde- 

pendence, Aristobulus saw through 
Aristobulus the aims of the Roman general, but al- 


and though powerless to offer effective re- 
Pompey. sistance, his pride did not permit him 


to vield without a show of opposition. 
He left Pompey ina burst of indignation, and betook 
himself to the citadel of Alexandrion, Pompey fol- 
lowed him and demanded the surrender of. all the 
forts. Aristobulus capitulated, but straightway pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem to prepare himself for resistance 
there. When he saw, however, that Pompey pressed 
on aezinst him, his courage failed him, and he came 
to the generals camp, and promised him gold and 
the surrender of Jerusalem if hostilities were sils- 
pended. But promises alone were of no avail with 
Pompey. He detained Aristobulus in the camp, and 
sent his captain Gabinius to take possession of the 
city. The war party in Jerusalem refused 10 sur- 
render, and Azistobulus was made prisoner by Pom- 
pey, who proceeded to besiege the city, The capture 
of Jerusalem and of the Temple Mount, which fol- 
lowed, ended the independence of, Judea as well a~ 
the reign of Aristobulus. In the triumph celebrated 
by Pompey in Rome (61). the Jewish prince and high 
priest was compelled to march in front of the chariot 
of the conqueror. The Pharisees saw in this cireum- 
stance a just punishment forthe Sadducean proclivi- 
ties of Aristobulus (see the apocryphal Psalms of 
Solomon i. and di.) But a severer fate even than 
captivity was in store for this descendant of the 
Hasmoneans. In the year 56, he succeeded in es- 
caping from prison in Rome, and, proceeding to 
Judea, stirred up a revolt. He was recaptured by 
the Romans and again taken to Rome. In 49 he 
was liberated by Cæsar, andésent at the head of two 
legions against Pompey in Syria, but on his way 
thither was poisoned by friends of the latter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ait. xiil. 15, 28 1-6 ; xiv. 1. 88 1474. 


g 1:37.24; 1.J.i.25.82 1-4; Dion Cassius xli. JIS; Ewald, 
History of the People of Isracl, Eng. ed... v. Su 401; Grat, 
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ARISTOBULUS III.: Last scion of the Hasmo- 
nean royal house; brother of Mariamne and paternal 
grandson of Aristobulus JI. He was a favorite of 
the people on account of his noble descent and hand- ` 
some presence, anil thus became an object of fear to 
Herod, who at first sought to ignore him entirely by 
debarring him from the high-priesthood, But his 
mother, Alexandra, through intercession with Cleo- 
patraand Antony,compelled Herod to remove Ananel 
from the office of high priest and appoint Aristobu- 
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lus instead. To satire himself aziinst danger from 
Aristobulus. Herod instituted a system of espionage 
over him and his mother. This surveillance proved 
go onerous that they sought to gain their freedom by 
taking refuge with Cleopatra, But their plans were 
betrayed, and the disclosure had the effect of greatly 
increasing Herod's suspicions against bis brother in- 
law. As he dared not resort to open. violence, he 
caused him to be drowned while he was bathing in 
Jericho (302 B.C. ). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Josephus, fut. xv. 2, 889-75 3,82 1 35, Sehiirer, 
Gesch. i. 2. 


G. L. 


ARISTOBULUS: Youngest brother of Agrip- 
pa 1]; son of Herod's son ARISTOBULUS; flourished 
during the first half of the first century. He was 
left an infant, together with his two brothers, 
Agrippa and Herod, when his father was executed 
G ac). He married Jotape, the daughter of Samp- 
sigeramcgna2z"aen. king of Emesa (Josephus, 7 Ant.” 
xviii 5, g. With his brother Agrippa he lived 
on bad terms: and when the latter came tothe court 
of Flacens, the governor of Syria, to find refuge 
after his escapades at Rome, Aristobulus managed 
to cause liis banishment. Flaccus had been appealed 
to as judge in a dispute between the inhabitants 
of Damascus and those of Sidon concerning their 
boundary. The Damascenes, it. appears, bribed 
Agrippa to intercede on their behalf with his patron, 
This intrigue was discovered by Aristobulus, who 
forthwith disclosed it 10 Flaccus: asa consequence 
Agrippa was bidden to leave the court (7 Ant." xviii. 
6, x 22). Aristobulus made an eloquent and success- 
ful plea also before Publius Petronius (40), the gov- 
ernor of Syria, against the erection. of Caligula's 
statue at the Temple of Jerusalem (* Ant." xviii. X, 
& 4). 

G. H. G. E. 


ARISTOBULUS: Son of Herod the Great and 
Mariamne the Hasmonean; born about 55 B.c.; died 
u.c. Both he and. his elder brother ALEXANDER, 
by reason of their Hasmoncan origin, were educated 
by Herod as successors to his throne; and for that 
purpose were sent to Rome (23 n.c.).. Upon their 
return to Jerusalem (18 3.6.) they became an eye- 
sore to the anti-Hasmonean faction at court. Herod's 
sister Salome, and. brother Pheroras, who had been 
instrumental in. the execution. of. Mariamne, were 
particularly apprehensive lest the two princes should 
suceced their father, as they would. undoubtedly 
take vengeance upon die murderers of their mother. 
To prevent th’ | attempts were made at estranging 
the princes from their father by means of calumnies, 
Herod tried to discredit: the evil rumors; and, to 
fasten the ties of affection, he procured distinguished 
alliances for both sons, Aristobulus being married 
to Berenice, the daughter of Salome. 

This, however, failed to put an end to Salome's 
intrigues; and Herod, at last, was induced to recall 
to court Antipater, his repudiated son by Doris. 
Seizing his opportunity, Antipater straightway he- 
gan, by means of, hypocrisy, slander, and flattery, 
to supplant Aristobulus and Alexander in the esteem 
of their father, and ere Jong became the likeliest 
successor to the throne. Being sent to Rome, in 
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order to gain the favor of Augustus, he continued 
thence to cilumniate his brothers; so persistently 
that Herod at last resolved to arraign them before 
the emperor. Meeting. Augustus at Aquileia, the 
capital of the province: of. Venetia. (12 B.c.), he 
charged his sons with contemplated parricide. Au- 
gustus, convinced of their Innocence, effected a rec- 
Owing, however, to the ceaseless in- 
trizues of Antipater, Salome, and Pheroras, and the 
strange relation of Glaphyra and Berenice, the posi- 
tion of the two brothers became more and more pre- 
carious. Finally, a number of the princes’ followers 
were tortured into a publie admission of the exist- 
ence of a plot against the kings life. The real de- 
sien of Aristobulus and Alexander was to flee for 
protection 10 the court of Archelaus. Herod suc- 
ceeded in securing permission from Augustus to con- 
vene, at Berytus, a council, ineluding C. Sentius 
Saturninus, the governor of Syria, to sit in judg- 
ment on the accused princes. The council, consist- 
ing of 150 of Herod's trusted friends, gave no oppor- 
tunity of defense to the accused, who were detained 
in a neighboring village, Platana, and condemned 
them to death. Alexander and Aristobulus were 
brought to Sebaste and strangled in the year $ B.C. 
Their bodies were taken for burial to Alexandrium, 
the burial-place of their maternal ancestors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xvi.; idem, B. J. d. 23-225 
Sehiirer, Gesch. i. 336 et seq. 
G. H. G. E. 

ARISTOBULUS OF PANEAS: Alexandrian 
Peripatetie philosopher: lived in the third or second 
century B.C. The period of his life is doubtful, Ana- 
tolius (270) placing him in the time of Ptolemy Philia- 
delphus (third century p.c.). Gercke in the time of 
Philometor I. Lathyrus (latter part of second century 
nc; see Pauly-Wissowa's " Realencyklopidie der 
Klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft,? iii. 919); while 
more reliable testimony indicates that he was a con- 
temporary of Ptolemy Philometor (middle of second 
century B.C.; see Sehürer, “Gesch.” iii; 924). He 
is the author of a book tlie exact title of which is not 
certain, although there is sufficient evidence to prove 
that it was an exposition of the Law. Eusebius 
(© Prep. Ev." viii. 10, xiii; 12) has preserved. two 
fair-sized fragments of it, in which are found all 
the quotations from Aristobulus made by Clement. 
In addition, there is extant a small passage concern- 
ine the time of the Passover festival, quoted by Ana- 
tolius (Eusebius, "Historia. Ecclesiastica," vii. 32, 
11). 

Following are the contents of the fragments of Aristobulus ex- 
tant. In the first. fragment he diseourses, at the “ kings " sug- 
gestion, on the anthropomorphíe expressions in the Bible, and 
shows that they do not conflict with his previous definitions of the 

nature of God (Eusebius, Prep. EV." viii. 10). 

The Extant Interpreting these expressions, in their true 
Fragments sense (dvoccws), and not mythically, one can 
of Aristobu- but admire Moses? wisdom, from whom indeed 
lus’ Work. philosophers and poets have learned much. 
"God's hand’ means God's might. “ God's 

resting " denotes the maintenance of the order of the universe. 
God's “coming down " to give the Law (Ex. xix. 18) was not a 
descent ín a physical sense, but expresses God's condescenslon 
in sending down His law; the flre on the mountain, Which burned 
but consumed nothing; the trumpet-sounds without human 


instruments Gb), are outward manifestations of the Divine 
Power (durvauce). 
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The second fragment C Prep. Ev." xiii. 12) deduces from 
certain previous discussions mo longer extant) that both Plato 
and Pythagoras drew upon a translation of the Mosaic Law be- 
fore the time of Demetrius ef. Phalerus Cand this before the 
Septuagint; Aristeas, 8 2314, also refers to an older transla- 
tiom, God's creative “ words “are stated to denote simply His 
activities. Similarly, Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, when they 
elaim to hear“ the voice of God; mean this creative power. 
Then follows. in testimony of the 8eia Svrapmes, the spurietis 
Orphie quotation, in whieh the Stole blea of God's permeating 
the world (v, Ih Abel) is especially remarkable (fragm. 6, Abeh. 
The "7 quotation " is taken from the spurious peetus of the forger 
Heeatieus (Ssehliürer, ib, ii. 403 6f segas as many resem blinees 
indicate, bul is considerably elaborated, Thus in frajin. 10, Abeh 
Aristobulus eliminates the originats pantheistic idea ; inv. (SES 
he substitutes forthe inserutability of God the Platonic concept 
of the knowledge of God through the vous, reason, and inter- 
palates this idea also in v. 40. In v. )3 ef seq. he reverses the 
deduction of "evi" from “God. V. 14 should read avtos be 
r (pee; us in the Theosophy of Aristokritos, Against Schiirer’s 
putting Heeatieas in the third century B.C. is to be remarked, 
as Elter has pointed out, that v. 8 of the ;Eselivlus quotation «ac 
raga mT4ynxacvéaros ava rqaara is identical with Ezekiel, in Euse- 
bius, " Prep. Ev. ix 208, 12, myae re nadat xat Vdatwr ava 75nua1a, 
Since Ezekiel connects this verse with Ex. viii. 19, it must be 
said to have originated with him; and, therefore, EZeklels drama 
would also haye to be placed in the third century before Chris- 
Uanity. along With pseudo-Hecateus! This agrees with Aratus’ 
pantheism fn the discussion of whieh Aristobulus admits that 
he has substituted God for Zeus), Which he adopts in order to 
show that God's power penetrates and permeates all things. 
Reverent cenceptions of God are demanded by all philosophers 
and especially by 9 xa8 juas apeos, “our seliool," by which he 
no doubt means Judaism, not Peripatetie philosophy 1 for lie im- 
mediately points out the earnest. ineuleation of virtue by the 
Jewish law. l 

In the nextexeerpt in. Eusebius, the meaning of the Sabbath 
(¿Bom ix discussed, designated also as the Arst day. The 
Sabbath is. as it were, the birthday of Hight and also of wisdom, 
for out « Cwisdem comes all fight. Quite similarly to this, Peri- 
patetie poilosophers eall wisdom a light Cor lamp), and Solomon 
(Prov. Vii. 22) teaches the existence of wisdom before creation. 
God's resting on the seventh day does not denote idleness, but 
the stable order of the universe ; so the results of the creative 
gete do not. signify the mere temporal results but the lasting 
value of the creations. The 2869405 (Sabbath) has also its deeper 
significance, because the human " Logos," called the epdouos, is 
its symbol. The number " seven," moreover, exerts great in- 
fuenee upon the development: of living beings and plants. 
Verses Qrenuine as well as spurious; see Sehürer ih. p. 461) 
from Homer, Hesiod, Linos. attest: its holiness. When Homer 
Kays, cBéonarg & hot Ainouev poor cf “Ayepovros, he means that 
through the Aóyos as Bonos man frees himself from forgetful- 
ness and from the wickedness of the soul, and attains to a peT- 
ception of truth. 


It is to be supposed that Aristobulus was familiar 
with the abstract: Platonic and Aristotelian idea of 
God. This conception necessarily implies. a special 
Divine Power, acting on the world and in the world, 
In addition to this he makes use of the Pythagorcan 
doctrine of numbers. The statement that he belonged 
to the Peripatetic school may be ascribed to the fact 
that. in xii, 12, 10, he cites from a Peripatetic source 
(Nehürer, p. 387). Taking into consideration again 
his reference to Orpheus and other poets, it is seen 
that he was an eclectic, the first partial approach to 
which is to be met with in Posidonius (epi Kóspor), 
in the first century B.C., but which can not be traced 
to an earlier date (see ALEXANDRIAN PHILOSOPHY). 

The desultory stvle of the work of Aristobulus, 
and the intentionally obscure and mystical mode of 
expression, offer considerable difficulty to the reader. 
This is not to be attributed to those who quote from 
it, but to the author himself, and has frequently led 
to grave misconceptions. 

A further examination of the works attributed 
to Aristobulus confirms the suspicion as to their genu- 
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ineness aroused by their eclectic character. The ex- 
change of thought between the king—who sug- 
gests the problems—and the Jewish scholar on the 
Torah is quite impossible. But if it is as fictitious 
as the reputed colloquy between the king and the 
“Seventy,” narrated by Aristeas, a contemporary 
of Philometor can not have been jts author, as also 
the pseudo-Orphic poetry in Aristobulus shows, A 
somewhat shorter and more original form of the 
same has been preserved among a large number of 
forgeries, all.traccable to one source, the pseudo. 
Hecateus, named by Clemens on first quoting him. 
This Orphic fragment (7 De Gnomologiorum Grieco- 
rum Historia atque Origine," parts v.-Óx. ; Program 
of Bonn University, 1804-95) betrays a strong resem- 
blance to the Sibylline Books (Abel, 23. 24; John, 
i asp. That Aristobulus made use of Philo—a refer- 
ence to Whose works is the only means of rendering 
intelligible many of the passages—has been pointed 
out by Elter (^ Sp.” 229-234). Grounds for doubting 
Schürer's belief that the literary forger 
Quotations Hecateus flourished in the third cen- 
Probably tury nc. are given in the " Byzan- 
Spurious. tinische Zeitschrift,” vii. 449, and the 
belief is expressed that Hecatieus and 
Aristobulus belong to the second century of the com- 
mon era. The name of Aristobulus may have been 
taken from JI Maec. i. 10, Selilatter's. suggestion 
that the commentator of Ecclesiastieus derives his 
philosophy from Aristobulus (* Das Neugefundene 
Hebriüische Stück des Sirach,” pp. 108 ¢fseg., Güters- 
loh, 1897) is not convincing, for the agreement be- 
tween them exists only in opinions which can not 
with certainty be ascribed to Aristobulus. Most his- 
torians, however, adhere to Schiirer’s view, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : For thé list of writers upon this topie, see 
Ssehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii; 391, 310, 
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ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LEGEND: ^s 
the Greek who most impressed his influence upon the 
development of the Jewish mind, Aristotle is one of 
the few Gentiles with whom Jewish legend concerns 
itself. Some 200 years B.C., the Jewish philosopher 
Aristobulus, made the positive assertion that Jewish 
revelationand Aristotelian philosophy were identical. 
Hardly had 200 years elapsed. before this opinion 
was modified to such an extent that it was claimed 
that Aristotle derived his doctrine directly from Ju- 
dais. Josephus on this point says (7 Contra Api- 
onem," ii. 17): "I do not now explain how these no- 
tions of God are the sentiments of the wisest among 
the Grecians, and how they. were reared upon the 
principles that he [ Moses] afforded them.” Of Aris- 
totle himself Josephus has preserved (* Contra Api- 
onem," j. 22) a very interesting passage from the 
writingsof Clearchus, the pupil of Aristotle, the au- 
thenticity of which is maintained by such authorities 
as Lobeck, Bernays. von Gutschmid (7 Kleine Sehrif- 
ten," iv. 578), and Theo. Reinach (* Textes d Auteurs 
Grecs et. Romains Relatifs au. Judaisme,” 1895, pp. 
10-12), This passage, prefaced by the remark of Jo- 
sephus, is as follows: 


“Tn his first book on Sleep he relates of. Aristotle, his master, 
that he had a discourse with a Jew z and his own account was 
that what this Jew said merited admiration aud showed philo- 
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suphieal erudition. To speak of the race first the man was a 
Jew by birth. and came from Caclesyría {Palestine}. These 
Jews ure derived. from the philosophers ef 


Fragment ludia, In India the philosophers call thene 
of selves Raluní, and ín Syrin Jews. taking their 
. Clearchus. mame from the country Chey inhabit, whieh fs 


Judea ; the name of their capital is rather di- 
Meult t» pronounce z they call ít Jerusalem, Now thastan, whe 
had teen the guest of many people, had come down freni the 
highland to the seashore [Periimus].. He was a Greex not only 
in language, but imsenbz so much so that, when we happened to 
be in Asta in about tlie summe places Whither he cane, he conversed 
With tis and with other persons of learning in order ta test our 
wislonr And as he had. had. intereourse with a large number 
of six he imparted to us more Knowledge of his own." 
This is Aristotle s own account as recorded by Clear- 
chis; atl he adds more specitie observations regard- 
ine his great and wonderful fortitude in diet and 
continent mode of living, Obviously it was the Jew's 
striet observance of the dietary laws that struck Ar- 
istotle, Gutscelimid (pp. 019-285) thinks that the Jew 
here spoken of is the same wonder working magician 
(exorcist; see Josephus, * Ant.” viii; 2. € 5) who, by 
some sort of. hypnotism, drew the soul out of the 
body ef a sleeping child and brought it back again 
with his rod in the presence of Aristotle (Proclus, 
Commentary on Plato's Republie, x.) which part 
of the narnitive Josephus intentionally omitted. 


Iu rhe ceieeles where ihe antagonism ef Judaism 
and Hellenism was known and understood, Aristotle 
was reported by tradition to have said: 71 do not 
deny the revelation of the Jews, seeing: that Pain 
not acquainted with it; Lam occupied with human 
knowledge only and not with divine” (Judah ha-Levi, 
“Cuvari ive G3. v. LD. But when Aristotelian- 
ism became harmonized with Judaism 
by Maimonides, it was an easy step 
to make Aristotle himself a Jew. Jo- 
seph b. Shem-Tob assures his reader 
that he had seen it written in an old book that Aris- 
totle at the end of his life had become a proselyte 
(^er zedek “) The reputed statement of Clear- 
chus is repeated by Abraham Bibago in the guise of 
the information that Aristotle was a dew of the tribe 
of Benjamin, horn in Jerusalem, and belonging to 
the Éunily of Kolaiah (Neh. xi, 7). As authority for 
it Eusebius is cited, who, however, has merely the 
bave statement of Josephus, 

According to another version, Aristotle owed his 
philosophy to the writings of King Solomon, which 
were presented to him by his royal pupil Alexander, 
the litter having obtained them on his conquest of 
Jerusalem, With this legend of Alexander is asso- 
ciated the celebnited “Letter of Aristotle " to that 
monareh, Herein Aristotle is made to recant all his 
previous philosophic teachings, having been con- 
vince of their incorrectness by a Jewish sage. He 
acknowledges as his chief error the claim that truth 
is to be ascertained by the reasoning faculty only, 
inasmuch as divine revelation is the sole way to 
truth, This" letter" is the conclusion of an alleged 
book of Aristotle, “two hands thick,” in which he 


Regarded 
asaJew. 


withdriws, on the authority of a Jew, Simeon, his. 


views with regard to the immortality of the soul, to 
the eternity of the world, and. similar tenets. The 
existence of this book is mentioned for the first time 
about 1:320 by Havsyim of Beiviesca, who expressly 
declares that he heard from Abraham ibn Zarza that 
The fatter received dit from the vizir Ihn al-Khatib (d. 
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01370). He does not state whether this apocrypha 
was written in Arabic or Hebrew : the Hebrew 7 Let- 
ter,” as received, does not appear like a translation. 
It is safe to assume with Hayyim. that the Simeon 
mentioned Was none other than Simeon the Just, 
about whose supposed relations to Alexander. the 
Great the oldest. Jewish sources give us informa. | 
tien (Yoma, 694; see ALEXANDER THE GREAT). 
Identical with this letter is the prayer of Aristotle 
which the Polish Bahurim bad in their prayer-books 
during the sixteenth century (Isserles, Responsa No. 
6; ed. Hanau, 10e. 

A second 7 Letter? by Aristotle to Mexander con- 
tains wise counsel on polities; he advises the mon- 
arch that he must endeavor to conquer the hearts, 
and not simply the bodies, of his <abjects (preface 
to “Sod ha-Sodot 7). See Samter, 7 Monatsschrift,” : 
(1901) p. 453. 

The essay entitled * The Apple.” also ascribed to 
Aristotle, is tinged with a similar tendency. In it 
Aristotle refers to Noah and to Abraham, * the first 
philosopher.” It was these spurious writings of Ar- 
istotle which gained for him the esteem of the caba- 
lists. as evidenced by the very flattering utterances 
of Moses Botarel (Commentary on 7 Yezirah,” 234), 


The story of the love-affair between Aristotle and 
Alexander's wife. in Which the former comes etf very 
hadlv—current in the Middle Ages (see. Peter Al- 
fonsi, 7 Disciplina Clericalis," viio and originating 
in a Hindoo fable (sce 7 Pantschatantm,” ed. Bentey, 
ii. 462) — was alzo told in Jewish circles, and exists in 
mantuscript bv Judah b. Solomon Cohen (thirteenth 
century), in Spirgatis catalogue, No. 26 (1900), p. 18. 
BinrjocRAPHY : Abraham Bilago. Derek: Emuna. y. 16; Aza- 
ria de Rossi, Meer Enayi, ed. Benjaet. p. Z5. Gedaliah 
ibn Yahyah, Shalshelet ha-Eabbala, ed. Warsaw 5888. pp. 139, 
140, under the heading of Jeke Yers; Steinscelineider, 
Hi br. Cohers. d. 220-273, contains an almost complete list of 
the pseudo-Aristoetelian writings: Modlinzer, Hayye Aristo. 
Vienna, INO: A.J. Glassberg. Zikron Berit, pp. 284, 241. 
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ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LITERATURE: 
One thousand vears after his death, Aristotle, as his 
pupil Alexander had aforetime done, began to con- 
quer the East. and. finally ascended to the supreme 
rulership of the entire realm of medieval thought. 
Many writings of the 5tazirite Were translated from 
their Greck originals or from their Syrian versions 
into Arabic (especially by the Nestorian Christian... 
Honein ibn Ishak [809-522], and his son Ishak), in 
which language they were cagerly studied by Jews 
in all Arabic-speaking countries, Aristotle's influ- 
ence upon Jewish thinkers, however, varied in dif- 
ferent ages, Abraham ibn Daud (1360) was the first 
Jewish philosopher to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Aristotelianism. — Earlier thinkers unquestionably 
were acquainted with Aristotiles philosophy, but 
the systems of Plato and other pre-Aristotelian phi- 
losophers then held the field. From Abraham ibn 
Daud until long after Maimonides’ time (1135-1204), 
Aristotelian philosophy entered and maintained the 
foreground, only again to yicld its position gradu- 
ally to Platonism, under the growing influence of 
the Cabala. 

Aristotle's name is found in the seanty details that 
have been handed down of the philosophy of David 
al- Mokaninez (about 920), whom the Karaites include 
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in their sect (see Pollak. 7 Halikot. Kedem p. (5 
"Orient," ISTIS. pp. 62057 suyo: and Judah Barzilai. 
- Yezirah Commentar ed. Berlin, pp. 6e fxe. For 
Mokammez. as also for Isaac Esrach (who died about 
Wa), A ristotle ds always “the philosopher = per (cared 
hoe oSteinsehineider.” Hebr. Uebers.” p.391). Saadia 
Gaon (tkt) displays a minute acquaintance with the 
Giivirite’s writings, though the name of Aristotle is 
uotto be found in his works, | Dutitis not hi custom 

to Mention his authorities, imd he is 


A. 
te 


Saadia  famitar. for example. with Aristotle's 
and definition of space and adopts it. In 
Gabirol. the third chapter of the first book of the 


“Emmet” he protests vehemently 
neninst the Aristotelian cosmology, He here omits 
the name of dhe Srawinite with evident intention, 
being unwilling to sive the mame of the philosopher 
who, chaiming the existence of Che world from eter- 
nitv, opposes the Biblical account of Creations In 
order to counnteraet the spreading influence of the 
Aristotelian theory of Creation, he is most careful to 
elucidate its weak points. But alb these polemics do 
not hinder Saadia, Whose philosophy ds indeed of an 
eclectic nature, from accepting the Aristotelian deti- 
nition of the sonl as his awn (7 Emunot,” iii. 25): his 
indebtedness to Aristotle s ba iok, Hop Ew hi. betrav- 
Ine Hself clearly in bis 7 Treatise on the Souk” 

I: ean be shown that Saadia does not 
Very aeeurite Know ded ge of 
that precede his 7 Emunot.” traces of Aristotelian 
methods appearing in. his great work only. The 
Arab philosopher Alfurali (died 050) popularized 
the Greek philosopher by his translation and com- 
mentaries, the reputation of which soon extended to 
Spain. The first representative of Arabian philos- 
ephy in Spain, and indeed in western countries in 
general, was not an Arab, but a Jew. Solomon ibn 
Gabirol His 7 Mekor Hayyimn? shows a consistent 
amalemnatien of. Aristotelian principles with Neo- 
Platonic conceptions of the universe, But in spite 
of the unmistakable traces of Aristotelian philosophy 
in the 7 Mekor iayvime” the Greeks name is not 
mentioned. Aristotle mentioned, however. in 
Gabirol’s 7 Tikkun Middot hha’Nefesh.” 

When the Stagirite’s seientifie works were pre- 
pared. for Western. readers. it was held necessary to 
popilarize them. Phere is à work, written in Ara- 
Fic. containing many moral maxims collected from 
Greek philosophers; This hook, 7 The Dieta of the 
Philosophers.” by the above mentioned. translator, 
Honein ibn ISbak. afforded those to whom the study 
of exact philosophy was too difficult the possibility 
of familiarizing themselves with the best thoughts 
of the Greek philosophers, and it thus contributed 
mueh to Aristetle’s popularity in Jewish circles, 
(Concerning this work and its influence upon litefa- 
ture, see Lowenthal 7 HHonein ibn Isbåk’s ‘Sinn- 
spriiche der Philosophen; 7 Berlin; 18906.) Ungues- 
tionab'y, it was from this book that Gabirol took the 
aphorisms that ave quoted in the 7 Tikkun " as hy 
Aristotle, In the. Tikkun also, without mention of 
the author, are found several passages on the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the 7 ethieal mean.” 

In the period following Gabirol. the writings of 
Avicenna, aceommentator upon Aristotle. became 
widely known throughout Europe, lending to the 
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displacement of the older philosophy based upon 
PŘlatocgei Neo Platonism. Fhe Arabie ex pounders 
of Aristotle leavened his views mere amd more with 
monothlieism: and thas thraweh mew Ieterprotations 
and constructions the heathen character of his phj- 
losephi Wiis eradually refines awauv. Then, too, 
Many works passer] under Aristotle s kame that T 

more critica age would miuncediately 


Pseudo- have detected as spurious, Dut the 

Aris- lack of all critieal n» in the Middle 
totelian Ages, and the general prejudice in 
Writings. favor et Aristotle. whose genujne 


Writings contain many passages in 


whieh be rises from heathenism teahmest pure mono- 


theisen blinded even the most diwerning to the fact 
that many of the works ascribel to him could mot 
possibly have been his. The most important works 
of this character are 7 Aristetle’s Theology “ted. by 
Dieterich and 7 Liber de Causis (ed. by Barden 
bewer © Modern seholars have. discovered the 
former 108be a mere collection of extracts from thi 
~Ennendes 7 of Plotinus: in the Arabie version of 
which passages antazenistic to monotheism are par- 
aphirased or entirely omitted. Similarly the 7 Liber 
de Causis "^ is nothing but an extract from the Yre- 
Anne Mezon hy Proclus. 

One of the consequences of the false aseription of 
these works to Aristotle was that real Aristotelian- 


Pst never preeveailaldaserinsie with Arabs and Jews. 
Only isolated doctrines of Aristotle were of prepon- 
derating sivnifiennee in. the Arabie and Jewish 
thousht ef the Middle Ages. “Phe first reaction 

against the influence of the Sage of 


Judah Ntagira is noticed toward the middle 
ha-Levi of the twelfth century, when Judah 
Against ba Levi admonished bis contempo- 

Aristotle, raries with all the ferver of his ardent 


religious soul, net te be ensnazed by 
the wisdom of the Greek at the cost of their own 
hereditary faith. "True. to his Arabie prototype. 
(ihazzuli, he showed that Aristotle was not to be 
relied on ip his scientifie statements. Ta-Levi be- 
traved a curiously vacillating mind. distracted. be- 
tween veneration for the great sage and abhorrence 
for the faise doctrines of his mishty intellect. He can 
not forbear maintaining that if. Aristotle had, like 
the Jews, been possessed of tradition. he would not 
have set forth the impossibility of the creation of 
the world. Ha Levi warts tis renders azainst Aris 
totle’s recognition of the unity of Gods for the God 
for whom the spirit longs is a very different: God 
from the one attained by cob) »peculative thought, 
Twenty years after the completion of the 7 Cuzari.” 
Abraham ibn Daud wrote his 7 1ia-Emunahb Ramah ” 
(The Exalted Faith). A dauntless philosopher, he 
controverted in fullest measure Hae Levi's stand point: 
“The study of the philosophy of religion is very detri- 
mental to the true faith " (7 C€uzarii^ v. 16). Abra- 
ham believed just the contrary: that the thoughtful 
one would find his faith strengthened by the study of 
philosophy, He is a rigid Aristotelian, following 
in the footstepsof Avicenna. and protesting with all 
his might against the dispanicement of philosophy 
by Ghazzali His book, published in £160, is one of 
the first attempts at a compromise between Juda- 
ism and the Peripatetic philosophy of the Arabs. 


While the Arabs preferred Aristotle's logical and 
metaphysical works, Maimonides devoted his atten- 


rif plitlosenhy and sought to harmo- 


tion to his mara’ p 
nizeit With revelation. In his *Shemenah Perakim 7 
(Eight Chapters). Maimonides adopts the Aristote- 
lian four faculties of the soul Both alike teach that 


two perfeetions dwell in the soul—the 


Maimon- imoraband the intellectual, The source 
ides and — of virtue and vice Hes, with both phi- 
Aristotle. losophers, in the capability of thought 


and desire. The most weighty of the 
" Eight Chapters “is the fourth. 
Aristotle. Maimonides defines virtue as the desired 
Moralacts are those that hold 
the "mein" between two harmful "extremes," be 
tween the “too much " and the “too ttle” When 
the soul is sick und falls into one extreme, it can be 
cured. only by bringing it into the other extreme. 
As regards the problems of the aim of mankind and 
the purpose of human existence, the Jewish philoso- 
pher necessarily differs from the Greek. Secording 
to Aristotle, true happiness consists in virtue; but 
with Maimonides the aim of mankind is divine per- 
fection, Man must endeavor toapproach the essence 
of the Deity as far as possible. What Maimonides 
expresses in the most exalted diction is found in the 
saving of the sages, " Let all thy actions be done in 
the name of Heaven! 

This theory of moral theology is the introduction 
to Maimonides” philosophical system as presented in 
the’ Moreh Nebukim™ (Guide for the Perplexed). 
Following generally in the footsteps of Aristotle, he 
deserts him only when approaching the domain of 
God's law. But here, too; it is Aristotelian doc- 
trine, coinciding, dt is true, with Revelation in the 
basie principle that men are Incapable of compre- 
bending God's being fully, on account of their 
imperfection and His perfection, Concerning the 


action “in the mean.” 


sphere of metaphysical thought, absolute. truth 
must He in Revelation; that is, in Judaism. Al 


that Plato and Aristotle thought out had been al- 
ready correctly and more deeply taught by the phil- 
osophical oral Jaw, of the possession of which by 
the Prophets Maimonides is convinced (* Moreh,” i. 
11, d. 11). 
concerning nature, from the moon down to the een- 
ter of the earth, was founded upon positive proof 
und is therefore sure and irrefragable, all bis ideas 
concerning the character of the higher spheres par- 
take rather of the nature of opinions than of. philo- 
sophical certainties (* Moreh.” i. 22). Aristotle 
posits the eternity of the world, but can not demos- 
Strate dt [t being thusa matter of conflicting opin- 
ions, the supposition of an actual commencement of 
the world in time is far more intelligible. Maimon- 
ides thus appears as a sharp eritie of Aristotle in 
theology, and refuses allegiance to him whenever 
he treats the statements of religion with disdain. 
Recognizing the divine origin of the Law, he neces- 
sarily arrays himself in strong opposition to Aris- 
totle, who sees in the law of nature the highest and 
Immutable law: for it ix the corollary of his accept- 
ance of the eternity of the world. Consequently, 
Aristotle recognizes no miracles and no revelation, no 
selection by God of a peculiar people noi mission toan 
individual no choice of any one part leularage. Mai- 


In accordance with - 


While everything that Aristotle wrote. 
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monides expressly mentions that Aristotle denies all 
Special Providence, which certainly contradicts what 
Aristotle himself says in his 7" Nicomachean Ethies,” 
x. 9. Maimonides’ work evoked. zs is well known. 
considerable party strife, which ended. however, in 
the acknowledgment by all parties of his authority. 
The distinction of having completed Maimonides’ 
endeavor may be accorded to Levi ben Gerson (d. 
about 1214) of. Provence, who possessed. accurate 
knowledge of the Aristotelian and other philosoph- 
leal writings. He took the commentator A Verroes as 
his :suide.in expounding the Stagirite. Neverthe- 
less, Levi isa decidedly independent thinker, by no 
means blindly “swearing to the words of his master.” 
He holds that there is in a force tend- 


Levi ben ing toward humanity an impulse not 
Gerson, operating dn a circle so as to return 
an Aristo- constantly to the point of departure, 
telian. but manifesting itself rather asa stead- 


ily ascending spiral, Accordingly, no 
older solution of a problem can claim unconditional 
acceptance as the truth, if. later research contlict 
with it. He is thus an opponent of the Aristo- 
telian conception of the eternity of the world. Had 
the world existed. from eternity, the comparative 
vouth of the various sciences could. not. be ex- 
plained qand he maintains their comparative youth 
in opposition to the above-quoted opinion of Mai- 
monidesy Inasmuch as striving after knowledge is 
an original charactenistic of mankind. His innate 
acumen, Which induces him to subject individual 
doctrines of Aristotle to close. criticism, in order to 
advance his own views against him, and to sub- 
stantiate them when necessary, is not. inconsistent 
with a devoted and thorough study of the Stagirite. 
He ig sothoroughly athome in Aristotle, that though, 
for instance, unable to quote any authentic passage 
from his master concerning immortality, he is yet 
able to formulate. something entirely in. harmony 
with bis views (Joël, “ Levi ben Gerson,” p. 22). For 
Maimonides, and his successor Levi ben Gerson, Aris- 
totle is throughout an undeniable authority. Iis 
deliverances are to them generally as unassailable 
and as indisputable as those of the Bible itself. This 
attitude sometimes led these two devoted Aristote- 
lians to misinterpret certain Scriptural passages that 
seemed to conflict with the Stagirite. With all Mai- 
monides’ magniticent attempts to harmonize Judaism 
and Aristotelanism, and with all the achievements 
in this direction by Ben Gerson, they could not fail 
to awaken in discerning minds the conviction that 
all such endeavors started from vain premises. Levi. 
hen Gerson's effort to reconcile the * creatio ex nihilo" 
(the creation out of nothing) with Aristotle's view, 
by claiming boldly the eternity of the Original Mat- 
ter, only served, like other compromises, to expose 
the impossibilities of the undertaking. 
The first to shatter with daring hand the idola- 
try that the Middle Ages had paid to the Stagirite, 
was Hasdai Creseas of Saragossa (1377- 


Crescas At- 1110. He made the first noteworthy 
tacks attempt to demonstrate the unten- 
Aristotle. ableness of the Aristotelian concep- 


tions. He especially protests against 
his statement of the finiteness of the world, and, 
starting from the supposition that an infinite retro- 
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gression of causes is unthinkable, proves the exist- 
enee ofa "primus motor," the existence of God 
therefore. He further contradicts Aristotle's view 
that God's happiness consists in the recognition of 
Himself, for knowledge has only value when it is 
preceded hy ignorance, and where there never has 
been isnoranee there can be nothing pleasurable. 
Cresens, though independent herein, was still only 
a continuator of those early attempts which were 
undertaken by Judah ha Levi in the " Cuzari ^ to 
secure full recognition for Judaism. In the age fol- 
lowing Hasdai Crescas all traces of Aristotelianism 
gradually disappeared from Jewish philosophical 
literature: and in the cabalistie movement, which 
little bv little assumed dominance, the characteristics 
of Platonism came more and more into. prominence, 
The 7 Ethics ^ of Aristotle occupies an important 
place in the history of Jewish literature, although 
attention was directed to it comparatively late. The 
Jews possessed in their own relig- 

Aristotle's ious writings an abundance of practi- 
t Ethics." cal rules whieh rendered Aristotle's 
+ Ethies “superfluous. Only when his 

system came to be studied as a whole was any at- 
tention paid to the " Ethics". The " Nicomachean 
Ethics.” which alone of all Aristotle's ethical wri- 
lings was known to the Middle Ages. was trans- 
lated into Hebrew from a Latin version in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, The translator, Don 
Meir Alguadez, ex presses the opinion in his preface 
that Aristotle’s ethical writings contain an explana- 
tion of certain precepts of the Torah. A commen- 
tary upon this translation was written. in 1584 by 
Moses Almosning, But Aristotle was hy no means 
unknown to the Jews of much earlier ages as an 
ethical writer, An 7 Ethical Letter.” found among 
the ethical epistles of the physician Ali ibn. Rodh- 
wan (contained in. Al-ITarizi's translation, in. * De- 
barim "Attikiim." edited by Benjacobi), was ascribed to 
him. Shem-Tob Palquera also reproduces the “ Let- 
ter of Aristotle 7 in his " Ha-Mebakesh.” The Stag- 
irite’s name is frequently met elsewhere in Jewish 
ethical literature. The ethical aphorisms quoted by 
Honein ibn Ishak in his work already mentioned 
found their way into many specimens of popular 
literature. | Aristotle's relations with Alexander the 
Great are frequently mentioned in this literature as 
exemplary in their way, and Jews eagerly accepted 
the legendary accounts ef the conversion of Aristotle 
to the true faith, and of the repudiation by him of 
his theory of Creation. But Immanuel ben Solomon 
(about 120) in his imitation of the " Divina. Com- 
media.” nevertheless locates Aristotle in the infernal 
regions, because he taught the existence of the world 
from eternity. Gedaliah ibn Yabyah (sixteenth cen- 
try! claimed to have found a book in which Aris- 
totle recanted all his errors. People were usily per- 
suaded to believe that “the wisest of the wise " had 
given in his allegiance to the doctrines of the Torah: 
that Simon the Just, whose acquaintance he is said 
to have made upon the occasion of Alexander's visit 
to Jerusalem, had convinced him of his errors, (See 
ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LEGEND.) Prayers said to have 
heen written by Aristotle have frequently been print- 
ed in devotional works ‘of recent. centuries: as. for 
instance, one handed down by Honein ibn Ishak (sce 


Lowenthal, 7 Honein’s Sinnsprüche der Philoso- 

phen.” p. 112). 
Aristotle was almost universally held in esteem by 
the Jews: at one time for his intelligence and mental 
power, at another as à penitent sinner, 


Apprecia- The following is Maimonides’ verdict 
tion of | concerning him: 7 The words of Plato, 
Aristotle. Aristotle's teacher, are obscure and 


fivurative: they are supertluous to the 
man of intelligence, inasmuch as Aristotle supplanted 
all his predecessors. The thorough understanding 
of Aristotle isthe highest achievement to which man 
can attain, with the sole exception of the under- 
standing of the Prophets.“ Shem- Tob ben Isaac of 
Tortosa (1261) styles Aristotle “the master of all phi- 
losophers.” Elijah b. Eliezer of Candia, who edited 
the“ Logie “about the end of the fourteenth century, 
calls Aristotle “the divine," because, having been 
endowed by nature with a sacredly superior intellect, 
he could understand of himself what others could 
receive only from the instruction of their teachers. 
Sce ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LEGEND. | 

TH, A. Lö. 

ARITHMETIC: The art of reckoning. This 
must have been familiae to the ancient Hebrews. 
The sacred books mention large amounts, showing 
that the people were acquainted with the art. of 
computation. Expressions are found even for frac- 
tions (sce Gesenius, “ Lebreebiiude,” $04). 

The Hebrews. like the Greeks and other people of 
antiquity. made use of the Jetters of the alphabet 
for figures. According to their alphabetical order, 
the letters were made to express the units, tens, and 
hundreds, as high as 400. In a later period, proba- 
blv after contict with the Arabs, the final letters 4 
PAPO were added, so as to furnish numerals up to 
900; mention of this fact is made in many cabalistic 
writings, but seemingly they were not generally 
used. 

The question arises whether, in computations with 
these letters, the ancient Hebrews had any fixed sys- 
tem taught in the schools, or whether cach caleula- 
tor was left to his own manipulation of them. The 
probabilities are in favor of the former hy pothesis, 
in view of the high degree of mathematical knowl- 
edge found here and there in the Mishnah and Ge- 
mara. Nothing of such a “system has, however, 
come down to us from the Talmudic times. Skilful 
Jewish arithmeticians are first. mentioned. in the 
eighth century. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari, the teacher 
of the physician Hazi's father, was known as an ex- 
cellent arithmetictan (Witstenfeld, “Aerzte.” p. 20). 
About 987 the Jewish mathematician Bisher ben 
Pinhas ben Shubeib wrote an arithmetical treatise. 
At the same epoch lived. Josephus Hispanus, or 
Sapiens, from wrom Gerbert (Pope Sylvester TE) 
borrowed his system of multiplication and division 
(see. Cajori, * History of Elementary Mathematics,” 
p. 179), and who is believed to have been the intro- 
ducer of the so-called. Arabie numerals into Europe 
(see Weissenborn, " Einführung der Jetzigen Zitfern 
in Europa." pp. 24 ef se4.).. In the beginning of the 
eleventh century there flourished Abraham ben 
Hiyya, who wrote an encyclopedia of mathematical 
sciences; he used Arabic numerals, but knew nothing 


wanes eee a ee eld cul cens pee 
of the zero. In the first volume of this encyclopedia 
he makes use of the Arithmetic of Nicomachus of 
Gerasa. a disciple of Pythagoras, which, transhited 
from the Greek into Arabic under the title "* AI- 
madhal ila cili al-Adad." was he ldo in great esteem 
by the Jews. 
Arithmetic, and it Was translated. into Hebrew in 
the fourteenth century by Ralonymus ben Kalony- 
Abraham ibn Ezra composed an pir uie tical 
treatise under the title “Sefer ba-Mispar”; he makes 
use of the zero, calling itin Hebrew “'iggul.” His 
Arithmetic is the oldest extant in Jewish literature. 
Abrabam ibn Ezra found many imitators, the most 
celebrated of whom were Levi ben Gershon and 
Elijah Misrahi, To-day Hebrew literature contains 
about twenty arithmetical treatises. (See MATHE- 
MATICS .) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehineider, Bibliotheca Mathematica, 
Ines Edinburgh Recicie, xviii. 8 ef seq. 
I. Dn. 


G. 
ARK OF THE COVENANT (lichrew, TN 
mm maa ete.: for the complete list of names of the 


Ark, sce below). —Biblical Data: The first mention 


mus. 
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Ark of the Covenant, 
(After Calinet.) 


of the Ark in the Bible is in Ex. xxv. 10 ef seq., where 
Moses on Mount Sinai is told to have an Ark of 
shittim-wood made for the Commandments which 
are about to be delivered. Minute directions are 
given for the plan of the Ark. It is to be 24 cubits 
in length, 131 in breadth, and 143 in height. It is to 
be overlaid: within and without with gokil, and a 
crown or molding of gold is to be put around it. 
Four rings of gold are to be put into its corners— 

two on each side—and through these 
Dimensions rings staves of shittim-wood overlaid 


and Con- with gold for carrying the Ark are to 

struction. be inserted: and these are not to be re- 
moved, A golden cover (Hebr. 3955; 

A. V., “merey-seat "), adorned with golden cheru- 


bim, is to be placed above the Ark; and from here 
the Lord says He will speak to Moses (Ex. xxv. 
10-22), The Ark is to be placed behind a veil, a 
full description of which is given (G5. xxvi. 31-33). 
Even Aaron was forbidden to enter this place of 
the Ark too often; and he was enjoined to perform 
Certain ceremonies when entering there (Lev. xvi. 2 
eto xq.) Moses was directed. to conscerate the Ark, 
When completed, with the oil of holy ointinent (Ex 


Joseph ibn Aknin recommends this 
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xxx, 93-20); and he was also directed to have the 
Ark made by Bezaleel, the son of Uri of the tribe of 
Judah, and by Aholiab, the son of 


.Sanctity Ahisamach of the tribe of Dan (db. 
and Conse- xxxi. 2-7). These instructions Moses 
cration.  curricd out, calling upon “every wise- 


hearted " one among the people. to 

assist in the work xxxv. 10-12). Dezalecl made 
the Ark (G5, xxxvii, D; and Moses approved the 
work G5. NXNÍN. 43), put the testimony in the Ark, 
and installed it (4. x1. 20, 21). 
In Deut. x. 1-5 a rather different arcon of the 
making of the Ark is given. Moses is made to say 


igh, 


that he constructed the Ark before going upon 
Mount Sinai to receive the second set of tables. The 


charge of carrying the Ark and the rest of the holy 
utensils was given to the family of Kohath, of the 
tribe of Levi; but they were not to touch any of the 
holy things until after the latter had been covered 

by Aaron (Xuk iv. 2-15). 
In the march from Sinai, and at the crossing of 
the Jordan, the Ark preceded the people and was 
the signal for their advance (Num. x. 


A Movable 333; Tosh. iii. 3, 6). During the cross- 
Sanctuary. ing of the Jordan the river grew dry 


as soon as the fect of the priests carry- 
ing the Ark touched its waters, and remained so 
until the priests, with the Ark, left the river, after 
m people had. passed over (Josh. iii. 15-17; iv. 10, 

18) As memorials, twelve stones were taken 
a the Jordan at the place where the pricsts had 
stood (b, iv. 1-9) During the ceremonies prece- 
ding the capture of Jericho, the Ark was carried 
round the city in the daily procession, precede d by 
the armed men and by seven priests hearing seven 
trumpets of rams’ horns (i. vi. 6-15). After the 
defeat at Ai, Joshua lamented before the Ark (čb. vii. 
6-09) When Joshua read the Law to the people be- 
tween Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, they stood 
on each side of the Ark (¿b. viii. 33). The Ark was 
set up by Joshua at Shiloh (75. xviii. 1); but when 
the Israelites fought against. Benjamin at Gibeah, 
they had the Ark with them, and consulted it after 
their defeat (Judges xx, 27). 

The Ark is next spoken of as being in the Temple 
at Shiloh during Samuel's apprenticeship (I Sam. 
iii. 3) After their first defeat at Eben-ezer, the 
Israelites had the Ark brought from Shiloh, and 
welcomed its coming with great rejoicing. In the 
second battle the Israclites were again defeated, and 
the Philistines captured the Ark (č. iv. 3-5, 10, 11). 
The news of its capture was at once taken to Shiloh 

by a messenger “ with his clothes rent, 


Captured and with earth upon his head.” The 
by the | old priest, Eli, fell dead when he heard 
Philistines. it; and his daughter-in-law, bearing 


a son at the time the news of the cap- 
ture of the Ark was received, named him Ichabod— 
explained as “ Where is glory 4” in reference to the 
loss of the Ark (čb. iv. 12-22). 

The Philistines took the Ark to several places in 
their country, and at each place misfortune resulted 
to them (čb. v. 1-6). At Ashdod it was placed in the 
temple of Dagon. The nest morning Dagon was 
found prostrate before it; and on being restored 
to his place, he was on the following morning again 
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fonnd prostrateand broken, The people of Ashdod 
were smitten with boils (Hebr. ppp, AL V. em- 
rods %—that is, hemorrhoids); and a plagne of mice 
was sent over the hand (07, vio 5; the Septuagint, 

6 The afllietion of boils was also visited upon the 
people of Gath'and of Ekron, whither the Ark was 
successively removed (5. v, 8-12). After the Ark 
had been among them seven months, the Philistines, 
on the advice of their diviners, returned d to the 
Israelites, accompanying jis return with an offering 
consisting of solden images of the boils and mice 
with whieh they had been atllieted. . The Ark was 
put down in the field of Joshua the Beth shemite. 
and. the Beth shemites offered sacritfiees. and burnt 
offerings (65, vi; t-im. Out of Curiosity the men of 
seth -sShemesh razed at PAL V. looked into?! the 


Ark: und as a punishment over fifty thousand of 
them were smitten by the Lord (>. 19). The Beth- 
shemites sent to Rirjath-jearim, or Daal-Judah, 


to have the Ark removed (b. 91); and it was taken 
thither to the house of Abinadab, whose son Eleazar 
Was sanctified to keep it (75. vii; D). Rirjath-jearim 
was the abode of the Ark for twenty years (5. 2). 


Under Saul the Ark was with the army before he 
first met the Philistines, but the king was too im- 


patient to consult it before engasinzg in the battle 
Gh. Niv. IN, 19). In I Chron. xiii. 3 it is stated that 
tlie people were not accustomed. to consult the Ark 
in the days of Saul. 

At the very beginning of his reign David removed 
the Ark from Nirjath-jearim amid great rejoicing. 
On the way to Zion, Uzzah, one of the drivers of the 
cart on Which the Ark was carried, put out. his hand 
to steady the Ark, and was smitten by ine Lord for 
touching it. David in fear carried the Ark aside 
into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite, instead of 

carrying it on to Zion, and here it 

In the Days stayed three months(1] Sam. vi. 1-11; 
of David. I Chron, xiii. 1-13). On hearing that 

the Lord had blessed. Obed-edom be- 

cause of the presence of the Ark in his house, David 
had the Ark brought to Zion by the Levites, while 
he himself, “girded with a linen ephod.” * danced 
before the Lord with all his might "—4a performance 
for whieh he was despised and rebuked by Saul's 
daughter Michal (IT Sam. vi. 12-16, 20-22: ] Chron. 
xv.) In Zion he put the Ark in the tabernacle he 
had prepared. for it, offered. sacrifices, distributed 
food, and blessed the people and his own household 
(41 Sam. vi. 17-20; I Chron, xvi. 1-3; H Chron. i 
4). Levites were appointed to minister before the 
Ark (I Chron, xvi. 3... David's plan of building a 
temple forthe Ark was stopped at the advice of God 
(II Sam. vii. 1-17; I Chron. xvii. 1-15; xxviii. 2, 3). 
The Ark was ee the army during the siege of 
Rabbah (11 Sam. xi. 11); and when David fled from 
Jerusalem at the tine of Absalom’s conspiracy, the 
Ark was carried. along with him until he ordered 
Zadok the priest to return it to Jerusalem (H Sam. 
Xv, 24-29), : 

When Abiathar was dismissed from the 
hood hy Solomon for having taken. part. in Adoni- 
jal's conspiracy against David, his life was spared 
because he had. formerly borne the Ark (J Kings ii, 
26). Solomon worshiped before ‘the Ark lee the 
dream in which the Lord. promised him wisdom (25. 
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ii 15). Inselomen's Temple a Holy of Holies (Hebr. 
j was prepared to receive the 


ey S A 


d orac le 7 


Ark Gb. vi. 19; and when the Temple was dedi- 
cated. the Ark, containing nothing but the two 


Mosaic tables of stone; was placed therein (7. viii, 


1-9: Hl Chron. v. 1-10). When the 

In Solo- prices came eut of the holy place 
mon's after placing the Ark there, the Tem- 
Temple. ple was filled by a cloud, “for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the house 

of the Lord“ (1 Kings viii. 10-11; H Chron. v. J3, 
14). When Solomon married Pharaoh's daughter, 


he caused. her to dwell ina house outside Zion. as 
Zion Was consecrated because of its containing the 
Ark (H Chron, viii; 1s King Josiah had the Ark 
put into the Temple dH @hron, xxxv. 25. from which 
it appears that it hid again been TC moved by some 
predecessor, 

The only mention of the Ark in the Prophets is 
the reference to it by Jeremiah, who, speaking in the 
days of Josiah (ler. i 16), prophesies a time when 
the Ark will no longer be needed because of the 
righteousness of the people. 

In the Psalms the Ark is twice referred to, 
Ps. Uxavili. 61 its capture by the Philistines 
spoken of, and the Ark is ealled “the strength and 
glory of God 7; and in Ps. exxxii. X, it is spoken of 
as “the ark of the strength of the Lord.” The. Ark 
is mentioned in only ene passage in the Apocry plia 
(II. Mace. ii; 4-10), which contains a legend to the 
effect that the prophet. Jeremiah, “being warned of 
Gol," took the Ark, and the tabernacle, and the altar 
of incense, and. buried them in a cave on Mount 
Sinai, informing those of his followers who wished 
to find the place that it should remain unknown 
"until the time that Ged should gather His people 
again together, and receive them unto METEN. 

The Ark is called by several names in the Bible. 
as follows: 


In 


ix 


I. The ark " (pw): Ex. xxv. bf et el; Lev. xvi. 2; Num. 

i. 31 et ates Deut. x. 2 et al; Josh. iii. 15 et ad: 1: Nam. 

vi. 13 etal: HH sam. vi. d e! oL; 1 Rings viii 3 «f d1 I 
Chron. vi. 16 «£f al: M t Viren. v. 4 ef al. 

IH. "The ark of the testimeny 7 (d. mags poss): Ex. xxxi. T: 

(2. Dyn nw): Ex. xxv. Detal; Num. iv. etal; Josh. 

iv. 16. 

“The ark of the covenant’? (1. 77335 pox): Josh. ifi. 6 

el al; QL 7735 poss: Josh. iii. H. 

b “The ark of the covenant of the Lord [Ynwin] ; com- 
pare IV. e l Num. x. 33 (f atl; 
Dent x. Raf dL; Josh. ive ed al; J Sam. ive ed al.; I 
kings iii. l5 «f ab 1 €tren. xv. 2 ef al; H Chron. v. 
ebat; Jer. iii 152 032 eyes mesg pgs: Josh. iii. EF. 

Cc "The ark wherein is the eovenant of-the Lond, which he 
made with our fathers when he brought them out of the 
land of Egypt" «772 soe iM msg om awy JIANG 
SAT PND SOK WOSYT2 STN or): ] Kings viii. Ob. 

dyhe.: ark wherein is tke covenant of the Lord. that he 
made with the ebiildren ef Israel?" (7333 zz WOR ANA 

NV C33 SF TNS ws mye: H Chron. vi. 11. 

€ "The ark of the covenant. of the Lord of all the earth" ; 
compare IV. h pose St pee msa pes: Josh. iif n. 

f° The ark of the covenant of the Lond ‘of hosts for Yuwa 
of hosts]. who dwelleth between the cherubim ” < eom- 
pare IV. i, j (23522 227 DORIY Ay 79785 pow) : D Sun. 
iv. 4. 

g "The ark. of the covenant of the Lord for Yunwn] your 
God“: compare IVe. (2729 x m 7793 ^w): Deut. 
xxxl. Mx: Josh. iii. 3). 

h “The ark of the covenant of God 7? compare IV. hg 
(2o1^NA MaI WN): Judes xx. 27; P Sam. dv. 4: Jl 
Sam. xv. 24; I Chron. xvi. t. 
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IV. a“ The ark ef the Lend [Yuwi] 7: compare HI. DOON , stone Which Moses had broken. The one that con- 
PRO QM US QUERN HK SUNT tained the Law was r daced inthe "tent of mee ling T4 
ef al; P Oron: XV Bet alz HH Chron. vin. di. ; : 
soe e Le time Tort LVI Ye Lordot aif tnevanth 5s. |. Che other, containing the broken t ables, : accompanied 
compare HI. (poxo Te us Tc sow: dosh. iii. I3. the Israelites in their Various excursions, and some- 
eU The ark of the Lord Gaal for YHWH] i compare Hg | times appeared on the battle-tield. According to 
[9155 25S DRIN ee » still another view (c), there was only one Ark, and 
ud Phe ark ef the Lent [or Y uw n] God of isiel (DON 
Spas soy mma: bp Ohne. ay. E26 en. it contained both the Law and the broken tables (Ber. 
(UU bae ark of the Le T for Yuwn] yeur Gent” "ieempare | S5: B. B. 1^). R. Johbanan in the name of Simon ben 
Huc sS DN: ae ae 1 Y olia, basing his opinion on the repetition of the 
f The ark of ond 2 cenipare QA. Sse DNE L se : š N; 2 i 
"wate Hip pelle Uh oz077x3 pono i Pea, dv. Kiet alg word “name : ' (pz) in HE Sam. vi. 2. maintains that 
LE Sum. vis Betal d Chron. Nil. ad al; 3M hron. i. 4. the Ark contained the Ine able Name and all other 
eo The ark of our God 7i eenpare IH kosan poni L epithetsof God (B. B. lel.: Num. R. iv. 20). Marching 
Chron. Niii. 3. : " : , "M CET dd c 
m | EET evang «Israelites, the Ark leveled the 
hU The ark of the God ef Ie) iNTZO Taos pone Esam. j : ; the w tard ol ni I rach l Y i 
My ooh | hills before them (Ber. 245; see ARNON It carried 
ihe ark ef God whieh is euled by the Name. the name | the priests; who in turn were to carry itin the passage 
ef the Lord [or Yuwnj e Wbobseiienucbepseen | of the Jordan (Sotuh 352). When Ning David bad 
he cherubim 7; eetupare HE f (8772 Sos ERREUR we =, 
kin T Boe - c5 cfc Msami z RV. | the Ark brought from the house of Abinadab and 
jUYhe ark. of God, the Lord jer Y wii. Whe dwelle x i carricd upen a new cart, the ivo sons of the hatter, 
between the cherubim, whieh is called the Name” [lit- | driving the cart, were tossed by an invisible agency 
eral Uruustation} 2 cosipare PH]. f (ác Dons PAN quM ae te: ines : d à 
Ir nan; Sen Dera soe: P Chron. xiii. t. | into the ait and fung te thi ground acan and agn, 
no he holy ark “ (ze pases MH Chron. NANY. 3. | until Ahitophel explained to David that this wasow- 


VE U The ark of thy [God] strength | 


ent books, as follows: 
in Numbers, 


p DON? $ Ps. exx Nil. 


S: H Chron. vi. 1l. 3 


omy, 


a, 1; miS 


Ditferent names for the Ark predominate in dilTer- 


In Exodus, Nox. LL and IT. 2; 
9 and [IE A. 43: in Deuteron- 
Nos, Iv. a and JE, 


a andy. 2; in H Sam- 


ae II. 
H. 1: in Joshua, 


Ue jii Dus IV. 


No. 


ucl. Nos, IV. a and f, 3: in J] Kings, Nos. I. and HI. 


h, Y; dn P Chronicles; Nos. I. and Lil. b, 1 
II Chronicles, 
AR. 


; and in 
Nos. = and HL.4, 1. 
C. J. M. 


ome kobal Literature: The Ark. by reason 
of its promine nce in the Bible, forms an important 


subject of discussion by the 


tabbbis, a great måny 


SAV INES relating to it Dë ‘ine found throughout the 


Talmud and the Midrashim. 
mensions, 
powers, 
rectly or indirectly connected withthe Ark. 


They. discuss the di- 
position, material, contents, miraculous 
final disposition. and various incidents. di- 
such 


discussions at times embody popular legends, and 
also of interest as reflecting the poetical spirit 
Which animated many of the rabbis. 


ure 


Thus it is related (B. B. 


Space 
diminished by the Ark and the cherebim—that is to 


SAV. 


Space. 


that through the working of a miracle the 
and the cherubim 


OW) that the available 
in the Holy of Holies war not in. the Teast 


Ark 
transcended the limitations of 
With rezard to the position of the Ark in 


the Holy of Holies; there is the following pieturesque 


saving | 


n Tanbuma, Kedoshim, N.: 


** Palestine is the center of the world. Jerusalem the center of 
"alestine, the Temple the center of Jerusalem. the Holy of Holies 


the center of the 
Holiesz; and in front of the Ark was a stone called 7 


tLe Ark the center of the Holy of 


amd [oN 


Temple. 


the foundation stone of the world.” 


In Yoma 72^, and Yer, Shek. vi. 


494. it is recerded 


that Bezalecl made three arks which he put inside of 


one another, 


The outside and inside ones were made 


of gold. and measured respectively ten cubits and a 
fraction and eight cubits, while the middle one was 


of wood and measured nine cubits. 


Again, accord- 


ing to oe opinion (Yer. Shek, vi. 49r), there were two 
arks traveling with the Israelites in the wilderness. 


One conti ined the Law. 
the” 


in addition to the tablets of 
n Commandments, and the other the tables of 
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ing to the transgression of the Law, which enjoined 
upon the sons of Kohath to carry n Ark upon their 
shoulders (Num. vii. 9; Yer. ` Sanh, x. 294) When 
the Philistines despatched the Ark umen a cart drawn 
hy two milch-kine without a driver, the kine not only 
took the Ark straightway to Beth-shemesh (I Sam. 
vi. S-12), but they also sang a song (taking 7 eryevh- 
xharuah," v. 12, and they took the straight way,” as 
derived from shirah, “a song"). According to R. 
Meir, their song was the verse, 7 I will sing unto the | 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ~ (Ex. xv. 1); 
according to R. Johanan,” Give thanks unto the Lord, 
call upon his name” (Ps. ev. 1y; others suggest Ps. 
Nei. NEVI, xeviib. xcix., or evi; but R. Isaac 
Nappaha has a tradition, preserved in Tanna debe 
Elivahu, xi. (compare “Ab. Zarah 247), that. they 
sang the following processional hymn: 
* Rise, O rise, thou acacia chest ! 

Move along, move along in thy great beauty ! 

skilfully wrought with thy golden adornments? 

Highly revered in the sanctuary's recesses? 


U'ershudowed between the twin Cherubim?" 
Midr. Sam. xii.; "Ab. Zarah Le. Gen. R. liv. 


“When Solomon brought the Ark into the Temple, all the 
golden trees that were in the Temple were Med with moisture 
and produced abundant fruit, to the great profit and enjoyment 
of the priestly gild; until Ring Manasseh put an image of an 
idol in the Temple, which. resulted in the departure of the Di- 
vine Presence and the drying up of the fruit 7 (Tan., Terumah, 
xi.; also With slight variations, Yoma 395), 


The Ark was not merely a receptacle for the Law; 
it wis ES protec tion as ainst the enemies of the Israel- , 
ites s. and cleared the roads in the wilder- 
ness for them. Two sparks, tradition 
relates, eame out from between the two 
cherubim, which killed all. serpents 
and scorpions, and burned the thorns, 
the smoke of which as it curled upward sent a sweet 


A Van- 
guard in: 
the Desert. 


frazrance throughout the world, and the nations of 
the earth exclaimed in wonder and admiration (Cant. 
iii fi), 7" What is this that cometh up from the wil- 
derness like pillars of smoke?" (Tan., Wayakhel, vii.) 
Opinions are divided as to what finally became of 
the Ark when the Temple was destroyed. Some, 
basing their views on H Chron, xxxvi. 10, and Isa. 
xxxix. 6, declare (Yoma 53) that it was taken to 


Ark of the Covenant 
Ark of the Law 
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Babylonia, while according to others (05.) M. was 
not taken inte captivity, buat was hidden away in 
the Temple, in the apartment where 
the wood for fuel was kept: and it is 
related that acertain priest, while doing 
his work in that apartment, noticed 
that some of the stones in the paved tloor projected 
above the others. He no sooner. began to tell the 
story to d fellow- prie st than he expire d. That was 
res: arded asa sure sien that the Ark had been buried 
in that place (Yer. Shek. vides. Another tradition 
records that it was Kine Josiah who hid the Ark 
and other sacred. vessels; for fear that if they were 
taken to Babylonia they would never be brought 
back (27. ). AN 

“Why distance of 
maintained between the Ark and the people? 
order that when the march was stopped upon cach 
Sabbath day, all the people might travel as far as the 
Ark to offer their prayers 7 (Num, R. ii. 8). "One 
son of Obed-edom betokens by his name, ^ Peult hai. 
for God blessed him ^ (E Chron. xx vi. 5. the blessing 
brought upon his father's house; he honored. the 
Ark by placing a new candle before it every morn- 
ing and evening " (Num. R. iv. 20.). 

Ark is used figuratively fora teacher of the Law 
in on farewell address: 71£ Obed-edom was blessed 
greatly for keeping the Ark in his house, how much 
more should he be blessed who shows hospitality to 
students of the Law" (Ber. 634.) . 

J. SR. I. Iv. 
——In Mohammedan Literature: In the Koran 
the Ark of the Covenant and Moses’ ark of bul- 
rushes are both indicated by the one word “tabut.” 
which term certainly comes. from the Hebrew 
''tebah.” through the Jewish: Aramaic “tebuta.” 
The reference in the Koran to the Ark of the Cove- 
nant oecurs in the middle of the story of the choice 
of Saulto be king. There the people demand a sign 
that God has chosen him. and the narrative continues 
(i, 249): "and their prophet. said unto them, ^ Lo, 
the sign of his kingship will be that the ark [tbt] 
will come unto vou with a "Nakinah" in it from 
your Lord, and with a remnant of that which the 
family of Moses and the family of Aaron left— 
"angels bearing it. Lo, in that is verily a sign for 
you if veare believers!" ~  Baidawi (dd lor.) explains 
“tabut” as derived from the root. fa) (return), and 

as thus meaning a chest to which a 


Its Ulti- 
mate Fate. 


Was i 2.000. cubits always 


Tabut, thing taken from it was sure to re- 
Sakinah, turn. h was the chest in which the 
and Law (Tiaraty was kept, and was about 
Remnant. three cubits by two, and made of 
vilded box: wood. *Sakinah.” he 

says, means “rest.” “tranquillity "> and it came to 


the Israelites in the coming of the Ark to them, or 
it was the Taurat itself. brought in the Ark and 
calming them by its presence (see SHERINAIU). 
Moses was wont. to make M voon be fore in battle, 
and it would steady the Isme lites and prevent them 
fleecing. 

Others said that there was in the Ark a figure of 
: ehrysolite or ruby with the head and tail of a she- 
cat and with two wings. Jt would utter a moaning 
sound, and the Ark would rush toward the enemy 
with the Israelites following jt. When it stayed, 
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they stood and were at ease, 
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and victory came. By 
in it is meant the fragments of the 
the stalT and clothes 


the " remnant 7 
broken tables. 


Composi- of Moses, and the turban of Aaron. 
tion After Moses died, God took it up to 
of Rem- Himself, and the angels now brought 
nant." it down again. But others said that 


it remained with the prophets that 
«succeeded. Moses, and that they gained victories 
by means of it until they acted corruptly and the 
unbelievers took it from them. So it remained in 
the country of Goliath until God made Saul kins. 
He then brought calamity upon the Philistines 
and destroyed five cities. Perceiving that this was 
through the Ark, they placed it cen two bulls, and 
the angels led it to Saul. 

AY Tha abi, in his * Kisas al-Anbiyya " 
ed. of Cairo, A. HL 1314), gives details as to the 
earlier and later history of the Ark. He brings it 
into connection with the important Moslem doctrine 

of the Light of Mohammed, the first 


(p. 150 of 


History of all created things, for the sake of 
of the which God. created the worlds. The 
Ark. Ark was sent down by God from par- 


adise with Adam when he fell. In it, 
eut out of a ruby, were figures of all the. proph- 
ets that were to come, especially of. Mohammed 
and his first four califs and immediate followers. 
At the death of Adam it passed. to Seth, and so 
down to Abraham. From Abraham, Ishmael re- 
ceived itas the eldest of his sons. It. passed then 
to Ishmael’s son, Kedar, but was claimed from him 
by Jacob. Kedar refused to relinquish it, but was 
divinely commanded to give it up, as it must remain 
in the line of the prophets of God. which was now 
that of Israel. On the other hand, the Light of 
Mohammed, which shone on the forehead of every 
lineal ancestor of his, remained in the Arab line of 
Kedar. So the Ark passed down to Moses. How 
and when it was Jost, the Moslem historians do not 
state. According to Thu ‘Abbas, a cousin of Mo- 
hammed and the founder of Koranic exegesis, it. 
with the rod of Moses, is now lying in the Lake of 
Tiberias, and will be brought forth at the last day. 
The story of the image with the cat's head and tail 
is traced back to Wahb ibn Munabbih, who was of 
Jewish birth. It has probably some Midrashie 

origin, What is apparently an earlier 


Earlier form of this latter legend is given in 
Form the " Hhamis " of Al Divarbakri G. 24 
of Legend. ef ««4.; compare ed. of Cairo, 1302). 


In it the chest with images of the 
prophets is not connected with the Ark of the Cov- 
enant. The chest. called also tubut. which had been 
given to Adam as above stated, was in the possession 
of the emperor Heraclius, and was shown by him 
to ambassadors from Abu Bakr, the first calif. It 
had been brought from the extreme West (Maghreb) 
by Alexander, and so had passed to the Roman 
emperors, D. B. M. 


—— Critical View: A classification of the passages 
in which the Ark is mentioned (compare Seyring, in 
Stade's * Zeitschrift.” xi. 115), shows that in the 
older sources (J., E., and Samuel) the Ark is called 
simply “the ark," “the ark of Yuwin? or “the 
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ark of God.” In Deuteronomy, and in writers under 
Deuteronomie influence, it is called “the ark of the 
covenant of Yuwan“: while the priestly sections 
call it "the ark of the testimony.” In PSam. iv. the 
Ark is taken inte battle. and both Israelites and 
Philistines are affected by it as though Yuwuy Him- 
self were there. 

As the Egyptians, Babylonians, and other nations 
had sinilur structures for carrying their idols about 
ccompare Wilkinson, “Ancient Egyptians.“ iii; 289; 
Delitzsch, * Handworterbuch,” under " elippu ^: and 
“Esaiah. in va. B. O. T.” 
pasy, critical scholars hold 
that the Ark was in the 
earliest time a kind of mov- 
able sanctuary (see Wel- 
hausen,“ Prolegomena,” 5th 
ed.. p. 46, note; Stade, 
"Gesch" i 497; Nowack, 
UArchüolosies" di 3: Ben- 
zinger, 7 Archáüolotrie;" 367; 
Winckler, 7 Geschlii Israels,” 
i. 70: Couard, in Stade’s 
"ZeMschrift," xii 53; and 
Guilie; "Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel," p. 81). As 
the corresponding: shrines 
of other nations. contained 
idols, so late tradition has it 
that the Ark contained the 
tables of the Decalogue (I 
Kings viii. 9, 91). As the 
two versions of the Deca- 
lose, thatof E. in Ex. XN., 
and tliat of J, in Ex, xxxiv, 
differ so radically, critics 
hold also that there could 
have heen no authoritative 
version. of. the Command- 
ments deposited in the Ark, 
hut beHeve that it contained 
an aerolite or sacred stone 
—sinmilar to the sacred stone 
of the Kaaba at Meeca— 
which was regarded as a 


an object in the cult at the time that those codes 
were combined: it appears to represent merely an 
ideal in the minds of the compilers, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Lotz, Die Bundeslade, Leipsie. 1901 ; J. 
Meinhold, Die Lade Jahaveh’s in Theol, Arbeiten aus d. 


Rheinischen Wissenschaftlichen  Predigerverein, Bonn, 
[D dU. : 8s ! 
J. JR. G. A. B. 


ARK OF THE LAW.—In the. Synagogue 
(epn mu: A closet or chest in which are kept 
the Torah serolls used in the publie worship of the 

: synagogue, The Ark 
is placed. in or against 
the wall of the syna- 
gogue, toward which | 
the worshipers turn in 
the solemn parts of the 
liturgy—the wall in the 
direction of Jerusalem. 
The Ark is always 
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fetish. The facet that in J. Supposed Earliest Representation of an Ark of the Law, in the Museo Borgiano at Rome. 


(the Judean source) the Ark 

Is not prominent, Ynwnu 

being consistently represented as dwelling at Sinai 
While his angel goes before Israel (EX, xxxili. 2), and 
that in E. (the Ephraimitie source) the Ark plays a 
conspicuous part, led Welliausen and Stade to be- 
heve that it was originally the movable sanctuary of 
the Joseph tribes, from whom, after the union of the 
tribes, it was adopted by the nation. This view has 
heen generally adapted by other crities (see refer- 
ences above). 

In the historical hooks the Ark plays no part after 
the time of Solomon, when it was placed in the 
Temple. Couard believes that it was carried from 
Jerusalem inthe days of Rehohoam hy the Egyptian 
king Shishak (Stade's * Zeitschrift," xii. SH. That 
would adequately explain its disappearance. from 
history. Whilethe Ark fieures in Deuteronomy and 
in the priestly legislation, there is, as Couard points 
out, no evidence that it was actually in existence as 


| 


(From Garrucci, ** Arte Christiana. ”) 


placed a few feet above the floor of the nave and is 
reached by steps. As the Torah is the most sacred 
and precious. possession. of the Jew, so is the chest 
Which holds it the most important and ornate part of 
the synagogue.  Ttis called * Aron ha: Kodesh ” (the 
Holy Ark) after the Ark of the Covenant in the Tab- 
ernacle and the Temple (Ex. xxv. 10 et seg., xxxvii. 
letse). “The perpetual lamp (VAN 33) is usually 
hung in front of it. From the platform near it the 
priests pronounce their benediction on festivals (com- 
pare the expression rind noy. R. H. 31%; Shab. 1185), 
and in modern Ashkenazic synagogues the bimah or 
nlmemar—the platform from which the prayers are 
recited and the lessons of the Torah read by the pre- 
centor—is placed near it (compare in the Talmud the 
Cx pressions. nnn 995 929 and apna 995.499 
| Ber. v. 4; ROB iv. 7, 344], for performing the func- 
tion of precentor), Whenever the Ark is opened the 
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ARK OF THE LAW OF THE SEPHARDIC 
(Atter Picart.) 


congregation rises in reverence for the Torah it holds. 
and when it is empty, as on the Feast of the Rejoi- 
cing of the Law (Simhat Torah). when all the Torah 
scrolls are taken out to be carried in procession, a 


Svinbolie Representation of an Ark of the Law on a Glass Dish 
in the Museo Borgiano at Rome. 


(Pret Garrueci, * Arte Christiana.) 
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SYNAGOGUE AT AMSTERDAM. 


burning candle is placed in it. Before the Ark there 
is frequently placed a curtain of costly material, 
caled paroket after the curtain which in the Taber- 
nacle and Temple screened the Holy of Holies (Ex 
xxvii. 21, xxxvi. 35, xl. 21). 

It may be safely assumed that the Ark constituted 
from the first an integral part of the synagogue 
edifice, The synagogue was considered a sanctuary 
next to the Temple (Meg. 290; see Targum to Ezek. 
xi. 16), and. the Ark as corresponding to the third 
division of the Temple, the Holy of Holes. Theap- 
plication of the term C to the Ark is therefore not 
appropriate, as this name was given to the second or 
middle division of the Temple (1 Kings vi. 5, 17; vii. 
00) It is equally certain. that the Ark served from 
the beginning as a receptacle for the sacred scrolls 
used in the service of the synagogue, although the 
older accounts do not expressly mention it. This 
may be inferred from the analogy with the Ark of ` 
the Covenant in which, according to tradition (Deut. 
X. 2 ef sq; J Rings viii. 9; H Chron, v. 10), the tab- 
lets of the covenant, or the Decalogne, were de- 
posited, and the place of which was taken by the 
Ark and the Torah. 

In the Mishnah the Ark is referred to not as PN. 
but as ADN. the word used in the Old. Testament 
(spelled without *) for the Ark of Noah (Gen. vi.- 
vili.) and the Ark in which Moses was hidden (Ex. ii. 
3.9). Its preference for the term 7 "Tebah " may be 
due to a desire to distinguish between the Ark of the 
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} Temple. and that of the synagosue , dentally that the sacred books were kept in the syna- 
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ARK OF THE LAW IS THE SYNAGOGUE AT GIBRALTAR. 


(From a phetegraph in the collection of Hon. Mayer Sulzberger.) 


of Wrappers. books (that signifies, according to Mai | monides (rad ha-Hazakah. Hilkot Tefillah, b 
monides’ Yad ha-Mazakah, Hilkot "etillah, xi. H. i 3) and. Bertinoro (to Ta'anit ii. 1) who ip = 
the Pentateuch and other parts of the Old. Testa- i plicitly that the sacred scrolls were presery ed in the 
ment in book form); from those of books, a Torah | Ark. | -— 

scroll (compare also Shulhan Aruk, Oral Hayyim. z | A. = T. M: C. 

33,2» According to Tivanit ii. 11he Ark was port , - — Architecturally Considered: In earlier times 
able Josephus c Ant" xvi. 6, O9) mentions inci , nnd. in Jess Important sy nagogues the Ark was 


Ark of the Law 
Ark of Noah 
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generally a movable piece of furniture, so that in case 
of disturbance or danger it could be readily removed 
with its contents, In its most rudimentary form it 
was merely a wooden case or closet, reised from the 
floor sutliciently high for the coniresation to see the 
screlis of the Law when the doors were open. 
Semetimes the Ark jis fashioned as n or 


niche n ti- ywli, carne) the cle-ndscrs is ther very properly 
considered: in conneetion with the architectural 
treatment of the interior of tbe synagogue. When 
this method is adopted dt is generally ornamented 
With columns, cormces, and arches; 
and when built of stone or other rich 
materials, presents an appearance of 
erent) dignity. — Esaniples may be 
found to-day in some of the London 
"Vnaireogues, R quart icularly uetable one 
being that in Great St. Helens. ý ich 
self ds a fine piece of classic design, 
In this structure the Ark is a cur- 
tained: recess in a semicircular wall. It 
Ix flanked with pilasters and coupled 
Corinthian columus, 
Which are surmounted by 
other columns and arches 
supporting a half dome. 
a fine effect of stateliness 
being attained by this sim 
ple treatment. 

A more modern example 
is found in the synagogue 
Mickve Israel, of Phila- 
delphia, where the Ark 
occupies. practically the 
entire eastern end of the 
building. Here, also. dit 
tikes the form of à recess 
in the wall; and it 
framed with columns and 
pilasters supporting 
a round arch. in the 
tympanum of which 
are the tables of the 
Law surrounded by 
stained wass, When 
the doors are opened, 
a base of white mar- 
ble ds disclesed, and 
on thisrest the scrolls, 

In the synagorne 
at Amsterdam there is an extremely beautiful Ark 
treated architecturally with Ionie columns, cornices. 
and pediments; the central portion is raised higher 
than the sides-and contains the tables of the Law 
Claborately framed and. surrounded by carving. 
This Ark is specially notable from the faet that 
it is divided vertically into five parts; each having 
Separate Compartments with doors. and all. con- 
taining seroljs. Notwithstanding its elaboration. 
however, it has no relation to the interior design 
of the. building. and must be considered rather as 
à handsome picce of furniture placed in the position 
of honor, 

In many of the important synagogues in Europe 
the Ark is treated in the same wav. [In Wiesbaden, 
Florence, and Paris. are. three instances of this, 
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Ark of the Law in the Synagogue at Pogrebishehe, Russia. 
(From Bersohn, ** Kilka Slow.) 
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The Ark in the synagogue in each of these cities js 
a superb structure made of stone, marble, and rich 
metal work; but the main line of the walls against. 
which itis placed has been recognized in its design, 
and while it is a separate structure, it still foin 
a consenant part of the interior and harmonizes with 
it without losing its distinctive Importance. 


The Ark dn the Temple Emanu- El in New York 
iS an unuzualiv ebore piece of Moresque design, 


tis richly carved, entirely constructed. of wood, 


and colored in the manner of the Alhambra. 
| In the. Temple Beth El, New York, 
the Ark is made of onyx. and colored 
marbles. and is placed against a semi- 
circular background of marble and 
mosaic, Richly wrought and eilded 
bronze is used for capitals and other 
ornamental parts, and. for the doors— 
Which latter are counterweighted, and 
rise instead of sliding to the sides, 
These doors are of open design, so 
that, even when they are closed. the 
serolls may be seen, as the 
interior is illuminated with 
electric lights, | 
Theapproach tothe Ark 
of the West. End. Syma- 
gone, New York, is by 
four steps. from the main 
Noor vivine upon a broad 
| platform extending nearly 
the whole width of the 
building: from the center 
of the rear of this asain. 
rise foursemicircular steps 
leading to the actual Ark. 
This is of elaborate Mo- 
resque design. and. work-- 
manship, in whieh strony 
relief is obtained by 
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T p] the use of light oak 
| mw ee fretwork, embedded 
r: |. in blaek walnut 
> panels, in the central 

J sliding doors which 

= C LÀ conceal the serolls. 
X Handsome — walnut 


pillars, which repro- 
duce the form of 
those of stone that 
support the portico of the exterior of the buildings, 
and of those of onyx that uphold the galleries, 
flank. the Ark. The whole structure is set in an 
arched recess in the south wall of the building. and 
receives light in the daytime from rows of Mo- 
resque. windows of stained glass, placed close. to- 
ecther and fillinz the extent of the arch. By night, 


, concealed gas or electric lights are skilfully adjusted 


to illuminate the salient points of the design. The 
pulpit and the reading desk, occupying their custo- 
mary positions, repeat the mosaie ornamentation of 
the combined oak and walnut, characteristic of the 
Ark. An equally elaborate Ark is that of the 7 She- 
arith Israel" congregation in New York, the Sephar- 
dic place of worship: a colored plate of it forms the 
frontispiece of vol. i. of this Eneyelopedia, 
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| ARK OF NOAH.—Biblicai Data: The vessel 

occupied by Noah and his family during the Deluge 
(Gen, vi. 14. vii, viil.). 

The English name should notebe confounded with 
the Ark of the Covenant. The Hebrew name, NSN. 
isthe same as that of the chest in which the infant 
Moses was placed on the banks of the Nile. Tt wasa 
box dike structure made of gopher-wood, a species 


The Ark isalways surmounted by at representation 
of the two tables of the Law, while a perpetual 
lamp hangs in front: silver and bronze humps of rich 
workmanship: are often. placed at the sides. The 


ee : of pine-tree not found in Babylonia, but brought, as 

j "T 2 y was frequently done, from the Mediterranean coast 
ie ae m: ua x. land. It bad three stories anda roof. l In the paral- 
WINE PA HE lel Babylonian flood story no mention is made of the 
UE f^ material: but in. the main the descriptions agree. 
ke vv b: In either case the vessel was made water-tight with 
| a Seg M 4: bitumen and provided with cells or rooms. The pro- 
FA T Lp y portions, as given in Genesis, show regard for safety 
E pui : 7 and rapid movement under. steering. The huge 
AT EM dimensions of the Ark—300 cubits long, 50 cubits 
te ot a broad, and 30 cubits high—were never reached in 
duo RU $ i | the construction of ancient vessels, but would have 
[mj e ME uR: heen necessary for the accommodation of all the ani- 
by: T mals that survived the Deluge. It was really a great 
xoxo d house set afloat, and was so called in the Babylonian 
mr version (7 Flood Story," line $1). Its purpose, ac- 
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cording to both accounts, Was to accommodate Noah 
and his family and the animals of every kind that 
were to populate the earth after the waters subsided. 
In the Babylonian account the Ark rested on Mount 
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Dir "| res Nixir, east of the Lower Zab river, therefore not far 
a f from the starting-point; and the high water lasted 
: V 4 T ° . b a 

6o but à week. Noah's Ark, after tossing about for a 
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year, rested in the highlands of Ararat or Armenia, 
and stories have been current at various times tothe 
effect that remains of it had been found in that re- 
gion. as, for example, in Josephus, “Ant.” 13, z 6 
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225777281 (sec Asi and Froop) See Schrader, *Cunci- 
Lote pi form Inseripiions and the Old Testament,” i. 46-60. 
ve a. JR. |. 4. F. McC. 
- In Rabbinical Literature: One hundred and 
i twenty vears before the Deluge, Noah planted cedars 
g from which he afterward made the Ark (Gen. R. 


XXX. 7; compare Christian parallels: Ginzberg, 
" Monatsschrift," xlii. 411). -This lengthy period 
was requisite, partly in order to urge the sinful peo- 
ple to amend their ways, and partly to allow sufti- 


Ark of the Law from the Synagogue at Modena, Dated cient time for the erection of the Ark, which was of 
AM ELS LACE: very large proportions. According to one view the 


(From tbe Musée de Cluny.) 


doors, except in the Sephardic synagogues, are cov- 
ered by curtains, and the walls of the interior are 
also adorned with rich hangings. 

The Ark is approached always by at least three 
steps, but sometimes many more are used, and—as 
in the case of the Paris synagogues—a fine effect is 
obtained by marble steps and balustrades. 

A. A. W.B. 
ARK OF MOSES (“tebah”): For three months 
Moses was kept hidden by his mother, and when she 
could no longer conceal him, she made a box and 
launched it on the Nile river (Ex. ji. 2-3). The box 
was made of rushes, and was lined with slime and | Ark consisted of three hundred and sixty cells, each 
pitch to make it water-tight, Midr. R. to Ex. i. 21 | ten yards long by ten vards wide: according to an- 
says that the pitch was placed on the outside of the | other it consisted of nine hundred cells, cach six 
box, so that its odor should not be offensive to the | yards long by six yards wide (Gen R. xxxi. 11: 
infant. compare commentaries on the passage for the exact 

J. JR. G. D. L. mathematical computations). The lowest of these gs 


Coin of Apamea, with Supposed Representation of Noal’s Ark. 


(From Maspero, ** Dawn of Civilization") 
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stories Was used as a depositary for refuse: in the 
seeond the human beings and the “elean” beasts 
were lodged, and theuppermost was reserved for the 
"unclean? beasts. A differing opinien reverses the 
order, so that the refuse was deposited in the third 
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‘The Ark of Noah Atoa. 
(From the Sarajevo Hayeadah. 


story, from which it was shoveled into the sea 
through a sort of trap door (a@rapanry: tren. R. Le). 
For purposes of illumination; Noah used. precious 
stones, bright as the sun at noonday (Sanh. 1085: 
Yer, Pes. i 975: Gen. R. Leo. which shone by night 
and were dull. hy day. ‘Phe stones were the sole 
light in the Ark, since the stars and planets did not 
fultil their. functions. during the Deluge (Gen. R. 
NNNiv TT). Another miracle witnessed by the occu- 
pants of the Ark was the entrance of the animals 
They were not Jed in by Noah. a task which would 
have been impossible for any human being: bur God 
catiscid them, as well as the spirits of those whose 
bodies were vet uncreated, to vather there from all 
sides (Gen. R. Nsxi.. FA xxxii; 8: Zeb, 1162; for 
Christian parallels see Ginzberg, * Monatssehrift.” 
xliii. ALD. Another Midrash Says that the an- 
gels appointed over the various species of animals 
brought each his allotted animal with its necessary 
fodder (Pirke R. El. xxii). In reward to the feed- 
ing of the animals, the greater number of Hageadat 


say Chat each received. suitable food at the usual. 


time (Tan. ed. Buber, Noah ii; Gen. R. xxxi. 14): 
and since Noah was constantly emploved in feeding 
them, he did nor sleep for à momen during the year 
in the Ark. As Noah was an exception among his 
contemporaries, so also were the animals that were 
destined to he saved. "They were the best of their 
species, and, unlike the other animals of the time. 
they remained true to their proper natures, with- 
out overstepping the limitations which nature had 
prescribed. for them Cl'anbuma, Le. v.: Gen. R. 
XNVGE S; Sanh. 10%, Besides the remular occu- 
pants, the Ark supported Or, king of Bashan, and 
the immense animal *Retm.” neither. of Whom, 
owing to their enormous size. could get Into the 
Ark, but held. fasi io it. remaining alongside (Pirke 
R. EL xxiii: Gen. R. xxxi. 13). In order that Noah 
on his entrance into the Ark might not be molested 
by the wicked people, Hons and other wild animals 
Were placed to guard: it. A beam of the Ark was 
found by Sennacherib; and he made an idol of it 
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(Sanh. 960) Another beam of the Ark was used as 
the gallows for Taman. according to Midrash Abia 
Gorion, Ive; ed. Buber, 192 (see DELUGE IX Rap- 
pINICAL LITERATURE). 


J. SR. L. G. 


— In Mohammedan Literature: Mohammed's 
conception of the Ark of Noah was of an ordinary 
ship He refers to it frequently in speaking of 
Noah. and in all but two cases uses the word 7 fulk.” 
which is elsewhere his usual word fora ship. In 
one passage (sura liv. 1H) he calls ho “a thing of 
boards and nails“; in another gasis. LD. “satinah.” 
Which he also uses elsewhere of a ship. 

There is; therefore; Titte Koranie material that 
neel be considered under this rubric: A curious 
expression in the Koran (xi; £). 7 And. he snid, 
"Hide ye in it; in the Name of God it moves and 
Stavs, 7 probably means only that at all times jt was 
under the care of God. But some commentators 
(Baidawi. ed (oci) have thought the meaning to be 
that Noah said, “Jn the Name of God!” when he 
wished it te move, and the same when he wished it 
to stand still, 

It is mentioned (xi. 46) that it settled on al-Judi. 
This name must. go back to a flood legend current 
among the Syrians of the east Tigris, in which the 
Ark settled on the mountains of Gordyaa. But in 
Moslem tradition this has become a specife moun- 
tin, lofty and Jong jn shape. near the town called 
Jazirat ibn ‘Umar. on the east bank of the Tigris, 
inthe province of Mosul. So Yakut Gao. ii Ef. 
and Pon Batuta passed it on his travels di. 139). 
Masudi Golden. Meadows.” j Fp states that the 
place where the Ark grounded could. be seen to his- 
day, but there do not seem to. be current among 
Moslems any of those tales so common in Jewish 
and Christian legend of remains found hy adventur- 
ous travelers. Probably the Moslem alJudi was 
much too accessible, According to Yakut a nosque 
built by Noah was still to be found there. 
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The Ark Resting on Mt Ararat. 


(Frem the Sarajevo Hayyadah.) 


On the dimensions and plan of the Ark there was 
much difference of opinion. It is evident that Mo- 
hammed's conception of a simple ship had been 
changed by outside influence. Baidawi (7.e.) gives 
rhe Biblical dimensions of 300 cubits hv 50 by 30, 
and expands: only in explaining that in the first of 
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the three stories wild and demesticated animals were 
judged. in the seeond were human beings, and in 
the third the birds. Dut other professed lerend- 
wap herers much farther. AL Tha'labi in his 
"Risus al Anbivya" (pp. 2H e£ sey) and al Diyar- 
: bakri in his “hams” sive how Noah, 
under the direction of Gabriel, built a "house" of 
teak wood-—ufter having first grown the trees for 
the purpose—w ith dimensions of SO cubits hy 30 by 
SB: or according to others, 660 by 3830 by 33; or, 
azaln-—and thison the authority of Jesus, whe raised 
up Sai te give the information to his disciples-— 
Pad hy 600, On every plank was the name of n 
prophet, and the body of Adun was carried in. the 
middie to divide: Che men. frein the women. When 
Noah came near the end of his building. he found 
that three planks, symbolizing three prophets, were 
missing, and that he could not complete the * house? 
without them. "These. planks were in. Eg pt and 
were brought from there to Noah by Or, son of 
Anak. the only ene of the giants who was permitted 
to survive the Flood. The last of the Ark seems to 
have been that Noah locked it up and gave the key 
io Shem (Ibn Wadih., i. 13). 

J. JR. D. B. M. 

ARKANSAS: One of the South-central states 
of the United States: admitted June 15, 1836; seced- 
ed May 6, 1861: and was readmitted June 22, 1868, 
Arkansas hasabout three thousand Jews. Though 
their settlement in different parts of the state can 
be traced ta comparatively carly days, their com- 
munal activity is of but recent. development. A 
curious item of eireumstantial evidence in. this mat- 
ter dis the old. marriage law of Arkansas (Statutes of 
1x28), Which was so worded as to exclude Jewish 
ministers from performing the ceremony. This law 
remained: unchanged until 1873, when, through the 
exertions of M. A. Cohn of Little Rock, the blunder 
was corrected in. the revised statutes. There are in 
the state but five congregations of sufficient size 
and means to employ a permanent minister and to 
hold resudar services; namely, Little. Rock, Pine 


T 


stories of 


Blut, Fort Smith. Hot Springs, and Jonesboro, The 
communities next in size are Texarkana, Helena, 


and Camden. 

The most. iti portant: Jewish community in the 
state is Little Rock; it is the oldest ‘as well as the 
largest. The first Jewish settlers there that can he 
traced were the Mitchell family (three brothers), 


who came from Cracow, Galicia, in 
Little 1808, From that vear until the Civil 
Rock. War there was little Jewish immigra- 


tion; but during the war and imme- 
diately afterward the influx was comparatively 
large. Jn 49866 à congregation was formed and in- 
corporated with M. Navra as president. On March 


IS. S67, a charter Was granted to it under the name 
FA ongregation Wa nai Israel of Foire Rock.“ Thae- 


members worshiped in the. Masonic Temple under 
the de adership of a bazan, S. Peck of Cincinnati. 
who resigned in 1870. In 1872 J. Bloch was elected 
rabbi; and the congregation moved into a hall, pre- 
pariory to building a temple. This temple was 
completed and dedicated in September, T1873. Bloch 
served until 1580, aud was succeeded by L W. Ben- 
son, who held office from 1881 to 1882; he was fel- 
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lowed by M. Eisenberg, who occupied the. pulpit 
for the remainder of the year. He was followed by 
Joseph Stolz as rabbi, who was at the timea student 
in the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, The 
rabbis succeeding him were: Emanuel Schreiber 
CISS9-1S91). Charies Rubenstein (189121897), Harry 
H. Mayer (1597-188), and Louis Wolsey, the. pres- 
ent incumbent. Phe membership (Sept., 1599). is 
170; and the Sabbath school has 100 pupils and 5 
teachers. “Phe building now occupied was built 
during the ministry of Rev. C. Rubenstein, and was 
dedicated in May. 1807, by him and Rabbis Wise. 
Samfield, and Stolz. Recently there has also been 
established an Orthodex congregation, having a 
membership of 13. Their present leader is a hazan, 
S. Carmel, With the srowth of the community and 
congregation the following societies were organized: 
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Synagogue at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
(From a photograph.) 


The Concordia Club (sociai, 1868); The Hebrew 
Ladies? Benevolent) Society as the relief of the 
poor, 1869); Little Rock L odse, No. 158, I. O. B. B. 
(1821): Kesher Shel Barzel (INT6): Hebrew Relief 
Society (1882); The Temple Aid Society (formed by 
Rabbi Rubenstein in 1892, to aid in building the 
temple). 

Many Little Rock. Jews have been. prominent in 
public life, Oneof the earliest settlers, Jonas Levy, 
was mayor from 1860 to 1865, and. Jacob Erb (now 
in Chicago) occupied a position as county judge 


from, 1MO00 to 1041. while Jacob 'lrieber is at present 


the judge of the United States Cireuit Court, 

The estimated population is 40.000, of whom the 
Jews number 900. "The latter include many mer- 
chants, a banker, lawyer, school-teacher, sash and 
blind manufacturer, photographer and pawnbroker. 
Jews aure also engaged in the following trades: baker, 
barber, confectioner, Jaundry man, musician, restau- 
rateur, and tailor. It is perhaps worthy of note that 
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many of the Jews of Little Rock and other Arkansas 
cities were members of the Confederate: Army. 

Pine Bint has a Jewish community almost as 
large as that of Little Roek. The proportion of 
Jews to the total population being greater, they are 
more Gnffuential in publie affairs. Between 1845 
and 18250, a Jew named Wolf—mew in the New 
Orleans home—came to Pine Bluff From that date 

the influx of Jews continued until to- 
Pine Bluff. day (1902) there is a Jewish popula- 

Hien of some 100 or S00, Tn 186; the 
consresention Anshe Eimeth was organized with 20 
members, JSoch, a teacher in the publie schools, 
Was rabbi, and M. Aschatfenbers, president. In 
INCL Bloch resigned and was succeeded by Flüge, 
who retained: office for four years His successor 
was M. Greeneblatt, at whose death (1885); Rev. 
Isaac Rubenstein wasappointed. He beld oftice but 
ope year, and was succeeded in ISST by the Rev. 
Ferdinand Becker. During his Jong term the eon- 
eresation increased to its present membership. 76: 
and he conducted a most successful Sabbath school. 
On his retirement in ISUS he was succeeded by the 
present incumbent, Rabbi Joseph Nornfeld, 

The population of Pine Bluff is estimated at 
12.000, of whom 800 are Jews. The majority of 
the Jewish inhabitants are merchants; and there are 
several dawvers, a physician, and a school teacher, 
The trades followed by Jews are: carpenter, Jaun- 
dry. printer, and tailor, 

Fort Smith, the community next in size, is con- 
siderably smaller than Little Rock or Pine Bluff. 

Although there were Jews here as 
Fort Smith. early as 1845, it was not. till much 

Inter that there were enough to form 
4 congregation, The earliest. settler that can be 
traced was Edward Czarnickow, who came to Fort 
Smith from Posen in 15429. He was followed by 
Morris Price (0842), Michael Charles (844). and hiis 
brother, Louis Czarnickow, and Leopold Loewen- 
thal (18415). From 1845 to 1865. several business 
houses were established, and the greater part of the 
business done was carried on with the Indians that 
locked to Fort Smith, 

The first organization was the Cemetery Associa- 
tion. Tt was established in IST1. and the next Year 
d purebased a plot for à eemetery, Louis Tilles 
was president, Phe Hebrew Ladies Benevolent 
Society was also organized in that vear. From its 
inception it has heena great. power for good; reliev- 
ing the poor, and contributing generously. to the 
building of thetemple. In 1890, through the efforts 
of Rabbi Messing of St. Louis, a. congregation, 
consisting of about 25 members, was formed. A. 
Traugott was appointed minister, With the aid of 
the Liclies Benevolent Society a lot was bought and 
a temple erected; In 18985 Trauzott retired and was 
succeeded in 1596 by Mas Moses, During the min- 
istry of the latter the debt on the temple was almost 


l entirely Vieprurichrate-d, In 19x9. Moses wis SMICCOUy eed 

hy Max C. Currick, who served till the end of 1901. 
The membership has greatly increased, there being 
now (1902) 44 full members and 25 associate mem- 
bers: of these about 10 live in neishborins towns. 
The Sabbath school, which has 40 pupils and 3 
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the organizations mentioned, there are the Progress 
Club (socia, with 40 members (18990); and a local 
lodge of the I. O. B. B. (S28), at one time very 
prosperous, the membership of which has fallen 
from 30 to 7, 

The total population of Fort Smith is estimated 
at 20,000, of whom 230 are Jews. The only trades 
pursued are: tailor, cutter, photographer, and up. 
holsterer, 

Van Buren, a suburb of Fort Smith, contains à 
few Jewish families, most of whom are members of 
the Fort Smith congregation, 

Hot Springs has a Jewish population of 120 ip 
10.000, There have been Jews in Hot Springs since 
15356, when Jacob Kempner came there from Cra 
cow, Galicia, The congregation was oreranized ii 


IS; RL L. Resenthal was the first rabbi. and was 
succeeded: by the present incumbent. 

Hot Louis Schreiber, On account of the 
Springs. large numbers of sick poor that tlocl 


to Hot Springs, the demand upon the 
community is very heavy: and to meet it the Society 
for the Relief of the Sick Poor was organized i; 
1599, 

The first Jewish settler in Jonesboro was Morri- 
Berger, who arrived in 1882, In 1897 there were 
enough Jews to form a congregation, In. Septem- 
ber of that vear Rabbi Isaac Rubenstein was called 
tothe ministry. Through his untiring efforts the 
temple was completed, and was dedicated on Jan. 2 
INUN, He died in Jan., 1599. In August of the 

same year Adolph Marx began ho 
Jonesboro, ministry, and served until 1900, when 
Texarkana, he was succeeded by J. Ellinzer 
Helena, The total population of Jonesboro i- 
Camden. 5000, of whom 125 are Jews, Bolk 
in Hot Springs and Jonesboro the only 
trades pursued. by Jews are those of tailor and 
shoemaker, 
Texarkana, Helena, and Camden have Jewish com- 
munities of about the same size, numbering each 
between 100 and 140.. None of them has either a 
permanent. rabbi or regular services; but they ali 
have services during the autumn holidays, generally 
conducted: by à student of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. The oldest of these communities is Helena, its 
congregation having been oreanized as far back as 
P8680 Tt hal permanent rabbis until 1557, They 
were: A. Meyer (ISSU-ISSD, L. Weiss (1882-1884), 
A. M. Block (0883), and A. Gustmann (1886-1NNTÀ. 
Abraham Brill served as rabbi from 1900 till 190]. 
Rach of these communities has a social club, a so- 
ciety for the relief of the poor, a literary society, 
and a local lodge of the L 0. B. B. 

Scattered through the remainder of the state. in 
the towns of Brinkley. Batesville. Conway, Ozark, 
Paragould, Malvern, Newport, Paris, Fayetteville. 
Searey, and Dardanelle, there are some four or five 


hundred Jews. They are in no greater groups than 
fve families to à town; with the CXCCption of New- 


port and Conway, which have cach about 55 Jews. 
A. M. C. €. 


ARKITE(S): Ancient people of northwestern 
Palestine, In Gen. x. 17, E Chron, d. 15, the Arkite 
CPAP is mentioned ax a somof Canaan. and opens 
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the series of the chief Phenician cities. The city of 
Arka, from which the name is derived, is the mode Tl 
ruin Tell (Arka in the Lebanon, northeast of Tripo- 
He ena brook called Hiver et? Arka quot the Sabbati- 
cal River of Josephus?) The city Occurs in Egyp- 


ian inseriptions, about 1500 B.C., as (Z)rbe eerta 
NOM. Müller, “Asien und Europa, "p. 2435; din the 
Amarna Letters (122 (£4) as reata. Ireanatu. The 


Assyrians mention Prkanat as hostile under Shalhman- 
Ho: Vishshepileser HI subjected Arka (De- 
zehn Paradies.” pp 272. 294; Schrader, 7 Cunci- 
torm Inscriptions and the Old Testament.” ji. 82. 240). 
Iu Roman times Arka (Arkë, ete was an important 
cow. Called Cesarea Libani, Ht wasa Roman colony 
and famous for the cult of Venus Arcitis (Muerohbins). 
Asa fortress it played a prominent part in the Cru- 


exSMerY 


sades. 
The strange form . {riki in the Septuagint, in Jose- 
phus, and in the Samaritan teat is net intelligible. 


JAR. W. M. M. 
ARKOVY, JOSEPH: Professor of clinical 
dentistry at the University of Budapest: born in 


February S. 1851. He graduated in 1876 
university of his native city, and then 
went to London, where for several vears he prac- 
tised dn the German Hospital. In 1581 he estab- 
Hehed a clinical hospital at Budapest. which was 
amialzsamated in 1890 with the general clinics as the 
" Department of Dentistry.” Arkovy is the pioneer 
of scientific dentistry in Hungary, and the author of 
several works on the subject, the more important 
of which are: SA Fogak Gondozása" (ISS); “A 
Posh Gvokhartva Bantalmak ” (1884): and 
“Diagnostic der Zahnkrankheiten 7 (1885), He khas 
also published several essays in Hungarian, German, 
and English dental journals. Arkovy has been bap- 
- tized. 


Dinlapest. 
irom the 


US 


BinrioGnaruy: oieta Rey. Scient, Univ. 
Pallas, Lerikon, i. 


" M. W. 


Hung. 1553-1555; 


ARLES (Latin Ardus or Arelate, Hebrew oby. 
wx. UN ww. vus. ow. nons “Sas. 
INON ann): City of France, in the department 
of Bouche s du Rhone: ancient capital of Provence. 
The date of the settlement of the Jews in Arles is 
lost in antiquity. According to a legend, the em- 
peror Vespasian placed Jews on three vessels, which 
were abandoned. by their captains in the open sea. 
One of these came to Arles, another Janded at Bor- 
deaux, and the third reached Lyons (7 Siddur,” Roc- 
dellieiin: 1868, ed. Baer, p. 1121. 
This lezend makes it probable that there were 
Jews in Aries during the first centuries of the com- 
mon era. But the first official docu- 
Early ment concerning them dates from 425. 
Settlement. In that vear the emperor Valentinian 
ilL addressed to the pretor of Gaul, 
and to Patrocius, bishop of Arles; à decree, enjoin- 
ing them to forbid Jews and heathens to take ap the 
career of arms, to enter ihe magistracy, or tO possess 
Christian slaves (Papon, * JTistoire Génér: ile de Pro- 
vences i ji). These restrictions, however, were 
net carried. out; or, at any rate; did not last lone; 
for some vears later the bishopric of Arles was oc- 
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cupied by Saint Hilary (429-449), who cherished the 
most kindly feelings toward Jews in general, and 
especially toward those of Arles. 

In 476 the Roman dominion in. Gaul came to au 
end, and. Provence fell into the hands of the Visi- > 
goths. Eurie conquered Arles; where he settled for: 
a long time. So long as the Visigoths remained at- 
inched to Arianism, the Jews enjoyed all civic rights. 
In 508, when Arles was besieged by the Franks and 
Burgundians, the Jewish inhabitants valorously de- 
fended the city. Arles fell into the hands of Clovis, 
and Bishop Cresarius was openly accused by the 
Jews of treason, The bishop's adherents, however, 
accused a Jewish soldier of having thrown a letter 
to the besiegers, inviting them to climb the wall at 
a certain place. The soldier was put to death, and 
the bishop wasacquitted. -But this relatively happy 
state of the Jews did not last. Arles like most 
towns of southern France, fell under the dominion 
of the Merovingian kings, whose fanaticism weighed 
heavily upon the French Jews. The bishops were 
encouraged by Chilperic himself (561-584) to attempt 
the conversion of the Jews; and Virgilius, bishop of 
Arles, displayed such zeal for the salvation of Jew- 
ish souls, that even Pope Gregory the Great thought 
it necessary to moderate it by a stern rebuke (see 5 
Gregorii Pape I. Magni Epistoke,” ii. Ix v.). 

With the death of Dagobert I. (628), on. which 
occasion. the power passed into the hands of the 

Carlovingian dynasty, the state of the 


Under French Jews in general considerably 
the Carlo- improved. "Phe Carlovingian princes 
vingians. cflicaciously protected. them from the 


attacks of the clergy. Jewish history 
has nothing to record of thishappy period, It takes 
up the thread again with the death of Louis le Débon- 
naire (S14- NU), when Doso, count of Prove nce, sup- 
ported by Pope John VIH. and the clergy, founded 
the kingdom of Burgundy with Arles for capital. 
In 830, the Jewish communities of Lyons, Châlon, 
Macon, and Vienne, to save their children from bap- 
tism, sent them to Arles, where Bishop Roland 
showed himself most. favorably disposed toward the 
Jews. The usurper (879-888), as a token of his grat- 
itude toward the clergy, transferred his rights over 
the Jews of Aries to Rosiang, archbishop of this 
town. Boso’s son and successor did the same in 
921 to Bishop Manasse. This form of transfer was 
sanctioned later by the German emperors, who ac- 
quired rights of suzerainty over. Provence. Thus 
Conrad HI, in 1147, granted to the archbishop of 
Arles, Raymond of Montredon, among other of his 
regal prerogatives, the jurisdiction over the Jews of 
his diocese. Frederick Barbarossa in 1154 confirmed 
and extended these privileges, Fhe archbishop un- 
derstood how to make the. most of the power be- 
stowed upon him, and laid heavy taxes upon the - 
Jews of Arles. And vet their state was tolerably 
favorable in comparison with that of the Jews of 
other iowns in Franee, who suffered much from the 
Crusaders, ‘Phe archbishop watched carefully over: 
his property, and. permitted none to interfere with 
his Jews. 
According to Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish 
community of Arles counted at. the second half of 
the twelfth century about 200 families. At their 
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head were six rabbis; Moses, Tobias, Isaiah. Sole- | tection of the Jews, These functionaries. called 


mon, Abba Mari cand Nathan (see Benjamin of 
Tudela, "Travels," i. m. They lived in a sec parate 
quarter of the town, and had Thr svnagerue in 
Rue Neuve (Noble de kal augit re,  Abrésé Chrono- 
logique de F Histoire a Arles,” pp. 901. BID. Their 
chief trade consisted in selling kermes, which 
used in dryvesalting. In RIS Archbishop Michel de 
Voriere resulated the administration of the Jewish 
community of Arles; On every Feast of Tabernacles 
the Jews bad to elect three members, who were to 
administer the community. The elected members as- 
sumed the tithe of and they 
were invested by the archbishop with 
full power. The rectors were responsi- 
ble for their acts to the archbishop. "The first rec- 
tors assigned by the archbishop himself were: Du- 
antus (Durant), Salvetus Salves), 
(Ferrier). Trinquetaille, a suburb of Arles, also pos- 
sessed) quite an important community. which disap- 
peared in 1300, when this suburb was united with 
the town. 

The counts of Provence gradually established 
their power in Arles, owing to the incessant eontliets 
between the archbishopand the Christian inhabitants 
of the city: and the state of the Artesian Jews ac- 
cordingly changed, Thus Charles I. of Anjou otti- 
cially deprived the archbishop Bertrand of Malferrat 
of his rights over the Jews (12326). This circum- 
stance occasioned much suffering amonye the Jews 
of Arles: for the clergy could now undisturbedly 
excite the fanaticism of the Christian inhabitants 
against them. Charles L of Anjou. it is true. ac- 
corded to all his Jewish subjects every kind of pro- 
tection: and on one occasion energetically took their 
part against the Dominican friars, who tried to in- 
treduce the Inquisition into Provence. But Charles’ 
suecessor had not his energy, and the state of the 
Jews of Arles gradually grew worse, Thus Charles 
IH. (8285 1209), incited by the elerzv, issued ordi- 
nances, according to which the Jews were forbidden, 
on pain of a fine of two silver marks, to employ a 
Christian servant, to hold a publie ofice, or to lay 
aside the distinguishing yellow badge. 

The first half of the fourteenth century was a 
relatively happy epoch for the Jews of Arles under 

the reign of Robert of Anjou. who 
The cherished Kindly feeling toward them: 
Fourteenth but the second half was just the re- 


is 


LI 
"rectors, 


Rectors. 


and verse, "The presence of Joanna on the 
Fifteenth throne of Provence gave scope to the 
Centuries. enemies of the Jews, and the most 
odious restrictions Were placed upon 

them. Jews could not, for instance, testify against 


a Christian; nor were they allowed to visit the pub- 
lie baths on any day during the week but Friday, 
Which was set. aside for their exclusive use: they 
were forbidden to do work on "undays; no Jew 
could embark for Alexandria, and. only four could 
take passage by the same boat for any of the other 
parts nr the Le e 


the riots fallos the blood accusation. against 
Samson of Revihane. Such riots were repeated 
every few years, and Louis HE (0417-1434) saw the 
necessity of appointing special officials for the pre- 


— 
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“conservators,” exercised jurisdiction over the Jews 
and maintained order in the communities. In 14256 
the mob attacked the Jews of Arles, and maltreated 
even the conservators. King Rene (114-1480) sup 
pressed the functions of these guardians, and by the 
ordinance of Maw 18,1404, granted to the Jews the 
risht to retain their ancient customs. He, likewis- 
authorized them to build a fortress in their quarter. 
in order to. protect. themselves. from the attacks of 
the populace during Holy Week (Noble de da Lan- 
wiere, ¿> p. 301). 

With the denthef King Rene (iat LISO) the ews 
lost their fast protector, On the [3th of Nisan, 521; 
(April S, 11545. when Provence was annexed t- 
Branco, a band of laborers from Dauphin, Xuverzn 
ois. and the mountain districts ef Provence, 
by misery, attacked the Jews of Arles, ransack 
their houses, killed several women, and compel.. 
about fifty persons to embrace Christianity. “The~ 
Violent outbursts were repeated in the summer e 
1455 (8. Kahn, in “Reve Et, Juives;" xxxix. lie 
In 1488 the Jews were definitively expelled. frees. 
Arles, to which place they never returned. 

Among the eminent persons associated with tle 
town of Arles may be mentioned: R. Moses tt: 

century); Judah ben Moses of Ari- 
Prominent (eleventh centurviz Judah ben Tebi. 
Jews (owelfth. century): Abraliam ben jit 
in Arles. vid of Posquiéres, called also Abril 
ibn Daud (twelfth century); Sunc 
ben Judah ibn Tibbon, Meir and his son Kates. 
mus, [sane ben Jacob Coben, Gerson ben Solo: 
(thirteenth century); Levi ben Abraham, who te. 
part in the religious controversy of 1203-1206: F- 
seph Kaspi, Kalonymus ben Kalony mus, Don Cer 
pradof Arles, Kalonymus ben David. ben Tod? - 
Isaac ben Joseph Kimhi, Tunlum ben. Moses tto. 
teenth century): Nathan ben Nehemia Kaspi, Ise. 
Nathan ben Kalonymus ben Judah ben. Solone 
ctifteenth century). 

The following physicians of Arles may alse i 
mentioned: Maestro Bendit, probably identical wit. 
jendich. Anis, physician to-Queen Joanna in 1368 
lenedit du Canet, one of the physicians of Leui- 
XL; Maestro Salves Vidal of Bourrin, and Ash 
ben Moses of the family Valabresue (1465). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Panom, Histoire Générale de Prorcnés, Lir 
ef sq Depping, Lex Juifs dans le Moyen Ages p. H0: 
Nostradamus, Histoire et Chronique de Provence? passin:: 
Gross, in Monedtssehritt, 188, ISN ISN: adem, (Gallia Je- 
dadea, pp. 23 et 504.5 Rev, Et, Juives, xl. 23: xii. 6^, D. 
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ARLI(ARLES), JOSEPH JUDAH, of Sienna 
See JOSEPH OF ARLES, 

ARLI, SAMUEL, OF MANTUA. See ïS- 
UEL OF " RLES. 

ARMAVIR: The old capital of Armenia, on the 
southeastern slope of Mount Ahashoz, said to have 
been founded by King Armais in 1980 i.c. 
of Chorene (fifth century) has the tradition that 
when King Vabarshak settled in Armavir (149 pc.) 
he built a temple there and asked his favorite. the 
Jew Shambu Basarat (Bagratuni), to vive xp his rm- 
Tsion and worship idols. Shambu refused compli- 


aTIVUt. 


Mose 


ance, Moses also relates that when King Tiszranes 
HL (80-36 bel), in. order to take revenge on Queen 
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Cleopatra of Egypt, sent an expedition to Palestine, 
he carried a great number of Jews into captivity, 


and settled. them in Armavir and in Vardges. He 


voes on fo state that later they were transferred 
from Armavir to Ernandaz and under. King Ar- 
Gees (55-127) asain transferred into the new capital 
Artashat. When King Sapor IH. of Persia invaded 
Armenia (360-370), he led away from Artashiat 30.000 
Armenian and 9,0060. Jewish fumilies, the latter 
brought by King Tigranes from Palestine, and then 
completely destroved the city. 
BinrresBbapHY : Faustus de Byzanee in Langlois, Collection 
dex Hisleives Arimini ums d 24: Beqesty d Nadpixi 
Eerests and Tnseriptionss, pub. by the Society for the Pro- 


monen of Education Among the Jews of Russia, pp. de ef sede 
St. Petersburg, 83. 


DE H. R. 
ARMENIA: Formerly a kingdom of western 
Asja, now (f4027 apportioned among Russia, Tur- 
kev. aml Persia. According to the Peshitta and 
Tareum Onkelos. the “Mimi” of the Bible (Jer. li. 
Vp js Armenia--or rather a part of that country, as 
Ararat is also mentioned (isa, xxxvii. 38; H Kings 
xix. 37) as a part of Armenia. The 


In cuneiform inscriptions speak of “ Man- 
the Bible. nai” inthe same neighborhood (Schra- 


der, 7 K. ALT.“ 2d: ed., p. 423)... In 
ancient times the Armenians were In communication 
with Tyre and other Phenickm cities, in which they 
raded with horses and mutes (Ezek. xxvii. 14). 
The Meshech mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 13; xxxii. 
26: xNN vili. 2, 2; xxxix. 1, and in Ps. CXX. 5, are 
probably the Moschi (Assyrian, Meushiw and Mush, 
thie inliabitunts of the Mosehinn mountains, between 
the Black and the Caspian seas, which contained rich 
eopper mines, “Tubal " (Assyrian, ode?) which is 
always mentioned in. connection. with Meshech, is 
the name of the Tibareni; who lived to the south- 
east of the Black sea. The name of the Moschi is 
perhaps preserved in. Mzchet, the ancient. capital 
of Pberian (Georgia, now a small village and station 
on the Transcaucasian railroad, about fourteen Eng- 
lish miles from ‘Tiflis. 

Descendants of the Jewish captives who were 
carried away from Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
have Hved in great numbers in the Parthian and 
Persian countries adjoining Armenia, and, occupy- 
Ine themselves with agriculture and handicrafts, at- 
tained wealth and lived peacefully under the rule 
of their “ Princes of the Diaspora ? (7 resh galuta™), 
who were supposed. to be descendants of David 
CM. Brann and D; Chowolson, in the article * Yevrei.” 
in Entziklopedicheski Slovar,” vol xi, &r.. St. 
Petersburg, 18U4). l 

According to Moses of Chorene (fifth century), 
King Hratchai (Fiery-Eyc) obtained from Nebuchad- 

nezzar, king of Babylon, a distin- 


Early guished Jewish captive, named Sham- 
Settlement. bat (which name. according to A. 


Harkavy.is identical with “Sabbat ”), 
whom he Joaded with honors. From Shambat de- 
seended the family of BaGrartne (or Bagration), 
Which heads the list of the Russian nobility (see 
Bobrinski, “Dyoryanskie Rody,” i. 1, St. Peters- 
burg 1890, When Vagharshak, brother of the Par- 
thian king Mitbridates L, and the founder of the 
Arshak dynasty, ascended the throne of Armenia 
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-and settled by him in the capital of Artashat. 


Arles 
Armenia 


150 n.c., he introduced a new rule in the govern- 
ment of the country, nominating the Jew Bagarat, 
a descendant of Shambat, bereditary viceroy (atha- 
rar, satrap), and coronator (aspet); that is, the official 
charged with the duty of placing the crown on the 
head of the ruler, This dignity and duty remained 
with the DBazratuni family until the end of the 
Arshak dynasty in 433, The coronation, thence- 
forth, depended for its validity upon the perform- 


ance of this act (N. O. Emin, " Minutes of the Sixth: 


Session of the Fifth Russian Archeological Con- 
gress,“ held at Titlis, September, 1581, fo be found 
in" Russische Revue.” xviii; 309-311). But accord- 
ing to modern erities (Gatschimid. and others) the 
work of Moses of Chorene is of a later date and his 
statements are open fo question. 


— Daring his expedition to Palestine, to take venge- 
anee on Queen Cleopatra of Egypt, Tigranes took 


a great. number of Jews captive. He settled them 


in Armavir and in the city of Vardges, on the river | 


Ksikh, which subsequently became a large commer- 
cial center. King Arsham, the brother of Tigranes, 
imprisoned the coronator Hanania, and deprived 
him of all honors, because he liberated from bond- 
ace the Jewish high priest Hyreanus, Josephus 
relates that Cleopatra took part in Antony's expe- 
dition to Armenia, when Antony subdued Armenia 
and “sent Artabazes, the son of Tigranes, in bonds, 
with his children and procurators, to Egypt” (^ Ant.” 
xv. 4, £ 3. He also states that the Herodian house 
was related to the roval house of Armenia (“ Ant." 
xviii, 5, E 4; ¿b xiii. 16, & 4). 

Many captive Jews were removed by Arsaces 
(85-127 of the common era) from the city of Ernanda 
Ac- 
cording to tradition, the family of AMATUNT, which 
was of Jewish origin, came’ from Oriental Aryan 
countries to Armenia in the reign of Arsaces, 

At the end of the reign of Arshak, during his 


iniquitous persecution, the Persian king Sapor II 


(about 360) ordered the destruction of the fortifica- 
tions surrounding all. the Armenian 


Carried cities, and also commanded that all the 
Away by Jewsand Judaizers of the city of Van, 
Persians. who had been transferred to that city 


during the reign of Tigranes, should 

be taken into captivity and settled in Aspahan. 
Faustus, the Byzantine (4th. century), in descri- 
bing the invasion of the Persians in the time of King 
Sapor TE. (310-380), relates that the Persians re- 
moved from the city of Artashat 40,000 Armenian 
and 9,000 Jewish families; from Ernandasliat 20,000 
Armenian and 30,000 Jewish; from Zeragavan 5,000 
Armenian and 8,000 Jewish; from Zarishat. 14,000 


Armenian and 10,000 Jewish; from Van 5,000 Ar-. ` 


menian and 18,000 Jewish: and from Nakhichevan 
2.000 Armenian and 16,000 Jewish families (860-370). 
This great mass of Jews, according to Faustus, had 
originally been transported from Palestine by King 
Tigranes Arshakuni, While these figures may be 
exaggerated, there can be hardly any doubt that 
Armenia at that time possessed a large Jewish pop- 
ulation (see Ersch. and Gruber, " Encyklopiidie,? 
xxvii. 440 «? «eq. ; Grütz, " Gesch. der Juden," iv. 
422; Jost, "Gesch. der Israel," idi. 128, Leipsic, 
1859; Harkavy, “Vyestnik Russkikh Yevreyev,” 


i 


Armenia 
Armilus 
15; Uzsvvets PS82289; F. Lazarus, in Briill’s 


“Jahrbuch,” x. 34. 35). 

In the Talmud (Yer, Git, vi dS a rabbi. Jacob of 
Armenia, and the Academy of Nisibis are referred 
to, whieh goes to prove that Jewish 
scholaz-hip Weurished there, fu the 
second ventury Jewish prisoners. of 
war were brouedit frein Armenja to 


In Jewish 
Literature. 


Antiochia, und were ransomed by the dews there 
Yeb, 4s). To the question (Bab. Sanh. pri 
Whither were the Ten Tribesdriven; Mar Zuttacthird 
centurvianswers: "Po Africa: and Rabbi Hanina: 
UIDoeghe Shir | 52] metus, 7 Africa ds saldi te 
be Iberia ((Georsiai and Sls may be; as Harkasv 
suggests, Cilici; between Assyria and Armenia (X. 
Harkavy, “Ha Yebudhn u Sefa ha Slavim.” pp. 
105-109, and his reply to Steinsebneider, ILB. ix. 105. 
olin’ Roman ob Alexand rye.” 1892, pi 232, note), 
Armenia mentioned in the Midrashim: 
“God said, if Plet them pass through the deserts, 
they will die of starvation, Therefore Plead them 
by the road of Armenia, where they will tind cities 
and fortresses and plenty of provisions " (ham. Bo i. 
11). See also Cant. H5, Amsterdam ed.. p. 195. 
The Karaite Ibn Yusuf. Yakub al Nirkisani, in 
treating of Jewish sects in his Arabie work, written 
in 987, speaks of the sect founded bv Musa al-Zifa- 
orani, Musa—known vider the name of Abu-Imran 
of Pitlis—lived in the ninth century. He was born 
In Baedad, but setthed in the Armenian city of Titis, 
Where he found followers, who spread all over Ar- 
menia, and under the name of 7 Titlisites?. (77/H- 
sty), still existed jn Nirkisani’s time. “It isin- 
teresting to know, by the wav.” says Harkavv, 
"that in the ninth and tenth centuries sucha large 
Jewish community existed in Titlis. in which a 


is also 


separate seet could be formed” (A. Harkavy. in 
“Zapiski Vostochnavo Otdyeleniva Imperatorskavo 
tusskavo Areheojogicheskavo Obshehestva.” viii. 
241i on, dn v Voskhod,” 1896, ji. 22, 36). 

Hasdai ben Igiac, in his letters to the kine of the 
Chazars (about 60). says that it was his intention to 
send his letters by way of Jerusalem. Nisibis, Ar- 
menit, and Bardaa. which fact is proof of the exist- 
ence at that time of Jewish communitiesin Armenia 
(see A. Harkavy, 7 Soobshchleniya o Chazarakh.” in 
"Yevreiskaya Biblioteka.” vii; 143-153). 

Benjamin of Tudela in his " Travels? (Mas‘ot- 
1160-1173) says that the power of the Prince of the 
Exile cExilareli) extends itself. over all the com- 
munities in the following countries: Mesopotamia, 
Persia. all of Armenia, and the country of Kota, 
near Mt, Ararat, In. Nisibis-- a large city, richly 
Watered ^—he found a Jewish community of abont 
1.000 souls; Pethahioh of Rezensbure, in his “Sib. 
bub hia "Olam" 41115-1189, narrates that from Cha- 
zaria he traversed: the land of Togarma, and from To. 
garma entered. into the land. of Artrat (Armenia). 
reaching Nisibis in eight days. In another passage 
he speaks of large Armenian cities, containing few 
Jews. “Tn ancient times the Jewish population fof 
these cities] was large; but owing to internal strife, 
their numbers were greatly reduced. Thev. seat- 
tered and went to various cities of Babylon, Media, 
Persia, and Kush." 


In 1646 the Spanish adventurer Don Juan Me- 
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nesses came te Constantinopie to offer Turkey the 


| dominion of i whole Armenian province inhabited by 
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Jews (hummer, 7 Gesch; des Oxinanischen Beielies 
For modern history.. reference mav he 
made to the respective cities and countries, 


Bibhiogkhvapiy 2 For the main facets of this article Moses of 
Chorenme bas been relied upon, Moses C€horenesis, ed. WLi-- 
ton. Lorden, Hoz dstertiga dore nii Mois ut Chorenshare, 
Transl by N. 0 Emin, pp. 36-37, 24 D, 00 60, 25, S7. fis pay 


Ius nerd pu ERr Langlois, Collection des Histoires ir 
DU Hue nit s i 


Feustus de Tyee d. D: Drey hesti, 
Trudy Meshershaco reheolupichnsharo Lbishiela ste, 

ISM supplement, p. 10s Ffegestip d Nadpisi Nes, 1934. 1. 

Exi: Sehiirer, Geschichte. 3A ad. diis P BS: A. Harkuvv. ob 

Yuazuli Yr er gee Zhiecshithiv Dr ruis Vre n et duet Pens, 

tle SL Petersburg, PING and the above-mentioned works: 

Hamburger A.B. T. dic i2. Psi 396, 07 IRIG, ISS) iiis 9 e 

Isr dost, (6 scho des Judenthtims, d. EE 40, Leipsie, 185; : 

Mommsen, Römische Gesch; v; 488 Berlin, 18945; Mod. saint. 

Martin, Méinoiris BHlisteriques et Creoyraphiques sur U Ae. 

mini, d. pessi, Paris, ISIS; Neubauer, G. TS sto, june 

HR. Paris, INS; and works mentioned in the text. 

G. H. R: 
----In Rabbinical Literature: According toan 
obl tradition, which has found striking verification 
in recent. discoveries in Assyria, Mt. Ararat (Gen. 
viii 4) was hell to bean Armenian locality (Tare, 
Yer, ad Joe; Josephus, * Ant i. 35). The render. 
ing of | Minni” (Jer. Hi; 92) by * Armenia,” as given 
in the Targum, has also been verified. On the othe: 
hand, the identification. of Harmonah (7 Harmen.” 
Amos ivi 3. R. V) with Armenia (Targum, og le: 
Is probably based upon the false etymology or 
Mow. as If the word were composed of Jar (MOTT - 
tain) and monah (Y (Armenia). 

h is probably on this false etymology that the 
Haveadah bases the statement that upon their jeur- 
ney from Palestine to the places whither they were 
deported, the Ten Tribes passed through Armenia. 
“This.” adds the Midrash, “was probably ordained 
by God in order that the Israelites might pass 
through cultivated regions where they could easily 
procure food and drink, and not through the desert. 
Where they would suffer from hunger and thirst 
(Lam. R. tod, 1p. Apart from Nisibis, which can 
net well be included in its limits, the Talmudie and 
Midrashic sources know almost nothing of Armenia. 
An amori, Jacob Armenaya by name, is mentioned 
(Yer. Git. vi, 48v, below): vetit is doubtful whether 
the epithet “ Armenaya " here really signifies “ Arme- 
nian.” Equally doubtful isthe import of the passage 
(Yeb, 4500, where Jewish captives are mentioned as 
having been transported. from Armon to Tiberias. 
This Armon, contrary to the statements of Rapoport 
and Neubauer, can not be identical with Armenia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 370 et seg. Rapoport, 

Erek Milling pp. 205, 2065 Kerem Hemid, v, 213, vi. 172. 

L. G. 

ARMENIAN VERSION OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT. See Binrk TRANSLATION. 

ARMILUS: In kiter Jewish eschatology and 
legend. a king who will arise at the end of time 
against the Messiah, and will be conguered by him 
after having brought much distress upon Isracl. 
The origin of this Jewish Antichrist (as he can well 
be styled in view of his relation to the Messiah) is as 
much involved in doubt as the different phases of 
his development, and his relation to the Christian 
legend and doctrine. l 

Saadia (born S02: died 942) is the earliest. trust- 
worthy authority that speaks of Armilus. He men- 
tions the following as a tradition of the ancients, 


v. 509). 
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hence of the eighth: century at the latest: If the | God Himself made in the beginning of the world 


of Messianic 
theme to re- 


themselves worthy 
God will force 


Jews do not prove 
salvation, 


Saadia's  pentance by terrible persecutions. Jn 
Tradition consequence of these persecutions, a 
of scjon of the tribe af .h eph will arise 
Armilus. and wrest Jerusalem from the hands of 
the Edemites; that ds. ae Has Chris- 

tians: the Arabie test ef Landauer, p. 250) has cor- 
recy Jerusalem., " and not 7 Pemple asin the He- 


Brew translation, Which has it owing toan erroneous 
interpretation of the Arabic val bait al mukaddas.” 
“Thereupon the king, Armilus. will conquer and sack 
the Holy Chy. kill. the inhabitants tosetlier with 
voje man | Messiah] ef the tribe of Joseph “and then 


begin a general campaign against the Jews, forcing > 


heng to 48 into the desert; where they will suffer 
untell misery. When they have been purified by 
sorrow and pain. the Messiah will appear, wrest 
Jerusalem from Armiius, slay him, and thereby 
bring the true salvation. 
Armus for Nulla: rather for Sandia's 


ix or 


sonrees, nothing more or less than the last power- 
ful anti-Jewish kins, the Gos of the 

Armilus prophets under another name (com, 
in the pare “ Emunot we Deot“ ed. Fisehel, 
Apoc- vii. 192-542 ed. Landauer, pp. 239- 
alyptic 241). The same thing is said of Gog 
Mid- that Sandia says of Armilus in “A gga- 
rashim. «dot Mashiah "in Jellinek, "7 B. IE iii. 


141; but the role ascribed there to the 
Messiah. son of Joseph, shows that this Midrash is 
not Saiudia's source. 

However, an entirely different shape and meaning 
are given to Armilus in some smaller Midrashim deal- 
ing with the “latter days.” In the“ Midrash wa- 
Yoshka: "—which comes nearest to Saadia's concep- 
tion— A rmilus is taken to be Go's successor; hut is 
represented as a monstrosity, bald-headed, with one 
large and one small eve. deaf in the right ear and 
maimed in the right arm. while the left arm is two 
and one-half ells Tong. His battle with and his de- 
feat by the Messiah, son of Joseph. correspond. with 
Siadia’s account (Jellinek, 7 B. HLY i. 536; Tare. on 
Isa. i. 4: but see Steinsehneider, 7 Hebr. Bibl." 
Niv. n A similar description of Arinilus is found 
in " Nistaret R. Simon b. Yobhai™ (Secrets of Simon 
bh. Yoba, a pseudepigraph. the latest. redaction of 
Which can not antedate the first. crusade (Stein- 
schneider, “2. D. M. Gl NAVilil. 646), (Sce Apoca- 
Lyric Lireratrore, Neo-Heprare, 10.) Phe state- 
ment found there that Armilus is the son of Satan and 
ofa stone clellinek; “B. H.Y dii; 80) is an interpola- 
tion from another source, written in Aramaic, while 
the book itselfisin Hebrew; noris this curious origin 
of Armilus mentioned any where. else in the book. 
An entirely different conception of Armilus is found 

in the psendepigraphs: “Zerubbabel,” 


Armilus  ^7Otot ha-Mashial” (Signs of the Mes- 
and Sah)and 7 Fetiat R. Simon b. Yohai” 
Satan. (Praver of R. Simon b. Yohai). Aside 


from a few unimportant Variants in 
these three versions—the Zerubbabel seems to show 
the earlier, shorter form—they agree in the follow- 
ing description of Armilus: In Bome there is a 
Splendid marble statue of a beautiful girl which 


CASEY NAS Ww nem. according to the version given 
in 7 Fenllat R. Simon.” Through sexual intercourse 
of evil men, oreven of Satan himself, with tliis statue, 
a terrible creature. in human form was produced, 
whose dimensions as well as shape were equally 
monstrous. This creature, Armilus by name- the 
Gentiles called him Antichrist. says the “Otot "— 
will set himself upas Messiah, even as God Himself, 
being recognized as such by the sons of. Esau, that 
is hy the Christians. He agrees to accept as his 
doctrine the Gospels, which the Christians lay Dbe- 
fore him (~ D. IE." ii. 60; halo uit te fiotam— 
sienifving semething offensive, morally as well 
religiously, whereas tepi etau their 
prayers), Then be tums to the Jews, especially to 
their lender, Nehemiah b. Husbiel saving, “Bring 
vour Torah and acknowledge that 1 am God.” Ne- 
hemiah and his followers open the Torah and read 
to Armifus, ^I am the Lord. thy God; thou shalt 
have no other gods before me. yut as Armilus 
nevertheless insists upon being recognized as God by 
the Jews, and they ery out to him that he is Satan 
and not God, a hitter battle breaks out between 
Armilus with an immense heathen army on the one 
side, and Nehemiah with 30,000 Jewish heroes on 
the other, This unequal combat ends in the death 
of the * Ephraimite Messiah“ and a million Jews. 
Afteran interval of forty-five days, during which the 
Jews unworthy of the Messianic glory die out (com- 
pare the similar statement in reference to the liber- 
ation from Egvpt found already in the old Haggadah, 
Mekilta, Be xliallab, i Jed. Weiss, p. 39), and the rem- 
nant have shown their true worth in sore trials and 
bitter sufferings in the desert whither they will have | 
fled, Michael will blow his trumpet: then the Mes- 
siah and. Elijah will appear, gather the dispersed of 
Israel, and proceed to Jerusalem.  Armilus, inflamed 
neninst the Jews, will mareh against the Messiah. 
ut now God Himself will war against Armilus and 
his army and destroy them; or the Messiah. as one 
version has it. will shay bas by the breath of 
his mouth Jelinek, " B. 11.7 ii. ol, dine 3, where the 
text is probably corrupt; Ru II Thess. ii. 8). 
According toa Roman legend (see Eusebius, * Chron- 
icon," E. xlvi. 7, ed. Migne, pp. 283, 284, and Book 
IL anno 1145). it was an Armilus who presumed 
to war with Jupiter, and was slain by the latter's 
thunderbolt. In. the Armilus legend the -Messiah 
takes the place of Jupiter, and here also Armilus is 
slain by fire and. sulphur from heaven (Jellinek, 
"B. TL ii. 62). 
The alleged. descent of Armilus from a stone is a 
Jewish version of the wide-spread legend connected 
| With the name of Virgil and referring 


TES siznifies 


? 


The Later to a statue that Þecame a courte- 
Armilus zan among the Romans (Güdemann, 
Legend. "Gesch. des Erzichungswesens .. . der 

Juden in halen,” pp. 221 ef xeq., 332, 

903 


333). Iis indeed not improbable that this borrowing 
from tlie Virgil legend was due to Christian influence. 
The antithesis, Christ and Antichrist, which is the 
distinctive feature in the Christian legend of the An- 
lichrist, Jed already in the tenth century to the 
opinion that Antichrist also would be the offspring 
of a virgin and, of course, of Satan (see Bousset, 


Armleder 
Army 
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“ Antichrist,” p. 92. and tlie description of St. Hilde- 
garde, Tib. iii, visio Ni. ed. Migne, pp. 216 ef «q4.). 
— As to the oriiin of the name Arnmilus, whether ít 
is derived. from Romulus, the founder of. Rome. or 
from Ahriman, the evil principle of the Persians, 
Arimainy us FELA rmal;nus (Taru. Isa. xi. 4 anad Tare, 
Yer. Deut. AXNIVS GÐ, see AHRIMAN, ANTICHRIST. 
and Romenes, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY > Bousset, Per Antichris. especially pp. 06-511, 
NS UU English translation by A. H. Keane, pp. dob 112 and 
1s Hio: Brolin Rebaks Jesehtrun, vii. 110: Frankel. in Z. 
11. M. (i. lii, i; Gritz. in WertlieinersJelirb. rir isr l- 
ile n, ISSE po and Geschichte, 5d eda iv. 412: Grünbaun, 
in Z. D. M. G. XN NI 20: Güdemann, Geseli dis FErzi hungs- 


s)! 


Wise us e n Duelo du dale n. preci et sey, BO Sb: Hopo- l 


witz, Bet Ebed hae Aggtdot. po: gy. Kaufmann. in Meneats- 
sehvritt, xl. 135. 1:265: Kohler, in Z. 1. M. (6G. ANDI DH; Kobur 
Aruch. Coimpletui. dj. 28) uz Krauss. Gri chishi- und 
Lateinische lu hunt roa 24] 24:3; Jellinek, Intrsinetion 
to dèt ha- Midrash, ii, 21 Sad. 1720; Sehûrer, Gi sehirhte, 
deda hi. X32, 33; Vorelstein and Riexer, Gesch ir Judin 
in Rom. ji. bit sig.: Zunz, 6. V. Ld ed. p. o. 
K. ^C | L. G. 
ARMLEDER PERSECUTIONS: A scrics of 
perseeutions by a band of marauders who in 1339-39 
massacred a larse numberof Jews in Alsace, In 
1:336 a nobleman of Franconia, pretending that an 
angel had commissioned him to do so, zathered a 


hand of desperadoes and pillaged and murdered the 


Jews. These assassins styled. themselves 7 Juden- 
sehkiger”  (Jewheaters). Somewhat later Jolin 
Zimberlin, an innkeeper of Upper Alsace, followed 
the example set in. Franconia. He tied pieces. of 
leather round his arms and bade his followers do 
the same, "Phis eave rise to the name ™ Armleder,” 
Their leader was called. 7 King Armleder," and 
under him they marched through Alsace, killing 
many Jews, ` 

Those who were fortunate enough to escape fled 
to Colmar, where the citizens protected. them. 
Arnnleder, whom success had intoxicated, besieged 
the city and. devastated the surrounding country. 
The citizens asked Emperor Louis of Bavaria to 
assist them. When Armleder heard that the im- 
perial troops were approaching, he fled to France, 
No sooner had the emperor deft. the country, how- 
ever, than Armleder again appeared. 

The lords of Alsace, under the leadership of the 
bishop of Strasburg, formed an alliance (May 17, 
1539), the members of which edged themselves to 
pursue Armleder and fifteen of his most prominent 
followers. But it was very dificult to attack Arm- 
leder's adherents: and in tlie following year a 
Knight, Rudolph. of Andlau. made an agreement 
with “King Armleder," granting an amnesty to him 
and his followers, provided that for the next ten 
years they would. refrain from molesting the Jews, 
Though attacks ceased for a Short time, the Jews, 
during the ten vears of armistice, never lived in 
security; and in 1:49 there occurred the terrible mas- 
Seres on the occasion of the Braer DEATH. to which 
the attacks of Armleder had been the prelude. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY © Scheid, Histoire dex Juifs P Alsace, Paris, 
EST. pp. 23 ef seq; Sehudt. J Delische Merlactirdiykeiten, 
Frank fort-on-the-Main, i. $4. 0214. Whom Grütz Gesch. der 
Juden, Wed. vii. B26) follows, is very inaccurate, 
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ARMORY: A word occurring only three times 
in the A. V. In Jer. 1. 25 ii is Used figuratively 
(©The Lord hath opened his armory and brought 
forth the weapons of his indignation“). Jy Sony 
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of Songs iv. 4. reference is made toa tower of David. 
built for an. Armory, on the. walls of which there 
“hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty 
men.” In Neh. iii. 19 Ezer, son of Jeshua. under- 
took the repairof the city wall opposite the entrance 
tothe “armory at the turning“ (of the wally. Thus 
there seem to have been one or more buildings ide 
voted to the storage of arms. as it is mentioned. in 
I Nines x. 17 that Solomon kept tive hundred soklen 
shields “in the house of the forest of Lebanon.” 


J. JR. F. pe S. M. 
ARMS. See WEAPONS. 
ARMY.—Biblical Data: This term, here usel 


to designate the defensive force of Izraelat al stages 
of the nation’s history, embraces widely dissimilar 
averegations of y 
Thus, 
the most comprehensive Hebrew term ix `= (C fores” 
or“ forces "); NY a much more common designation, 
is properly “an army in the field "; While Amys 
means “an army in order of battle.” As the char- 
acter of any fighting body depends upon its eom- 
position and organization, the subject will here b- 
treated from this point of view. The decisive his. 
torical dividing-point is the institution of a standi 
Army in the time of King David. an epoch coeva’ 
with the establishment of the kingdom. 

In the old. tribal days Jevies were made hy the 
chief of cach clan, to be employed cither in the wen 
eral cause or in the interests of th: 
clan itself. As typical of this custom 
may be cited the levy of Abraham. 
mentioned in Gen. xiv. Abrabam 
here musters his own well-tried servants-heredi. 
tary retainers, not chattels of questionable loyalty — 
and these constitute a military body prepared. 10 
operate in the mancuvers of the brief campaliin 
(xiv. 14). In verse 24 of the same chapter a sugges. 
tion is given of the readiness with Which Kindred or 
friendly clans fell in with a movement to help the 
general cause. The “army " here. consists of all re. 
Hable. able-bodied men, who possess no other dis. 
cipline than that acquired in the vicissitudes of 
semi-nomadie life. The same conditions apply 10 
the deeds recorded. in Gen, xxxiv, 25, xlviii. 22, and 
virtually remain unchanged during the desert wan- 
derings of the tribes, — The encounter with Amalek 
(Ex. xvii. 8-13) is an example of these frequent 
conflicts with alien peoples, which are also vividly 
exemplified in the gradual subjugation of the Ca- 
nantes by the Hebrew confederacy, detailed in 
Judges i -ii 5, where the attack. is described. as 
being made either by single clans or by a combina- 
tion of tribes. Here the fighters include all those 
capable of bearing arms, the division of forces de- 
pending solely upon the exigencies of the occasion. 

A slightly. different system prevailed after the 
settlement had been fairly established, The neces- 

sity of defending territory once ac- 

After the quired led to the formation of a kind 
Settlement of irregular militia in cach consid- 
in Canaan. erable district. Combinations for 

the common defense against external 
and internal enemies naturally followed ; and these 
gradually ded to the formation of an elementary 


In Tribal 
Days. 


men. The Hebrew vocabulary ` 
csearcelyv indicates these distinctions fully, 
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as ol ee me re ee a 
Army organization. n which the unit consisted of — the landed. proprieter furnished his contingent. of 
4 military body or company 01112) ef no fined nue | fighting men in proportion to his w mith; and his 
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merieal standard, but accustomed. to act Dtoretlier ; military reputation erdinarily depend- 
and to obey a popular leader. The existence of | Elements ed upon such display of foree. This 


fora was one of the reasons why Gideon, 
General the most stable of the judges, was 
Levy. chosen to take the lead against the 
Midianites. In the later period of 

the Judges there were three elements in a general 
levy: (1) casual reernits, a more or less. irrespon- 


such companies is already indicated in tlie Song of 
Deborah Judges v. 14; Hebr.) where it is said; 
“From Machir came down tlie troop-leaders fA: V. 
seovernors 7]. and from Zebulon those marching 
with the baton of the captain“; the captain here pe- 
ing “the writer " (see A. Va or the man whe kept 


hold. with their bondmen; (3) irregular troopers 
of the guerrilla order. Gideon's sifting process on 
the march (Judges vii; 2«£ 4.) illustrates the various 
grades of quality in his motley Army. 


tea special offieer (Jer. Hir 20) Buch companies 
consisted of volunteers, many of whom in course of 
time took up tlie business as a permanent occupation, 
Jn periods of nationalor local danger these men were 


| 
the imuster- roll of his troop—a duty later delezated sible body: (2) the freemen of the family or house- 
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AN ASSYRIAN ARMY MARCHING THROUGH A WOODED REGION. 


(Frem Layard, * Nineveh,") 


The reign of Saul constituted a stage of transition 
in the military as well as in all the other affairs of. 
Isracl. During this régime the Phi- 

Reign of  listines, the most military people of 


of great service to their people; but when no great 
occasion demanded their interference, they were apt 
to become a species of licensed freebooters Both 
Jephthah and Samson seem to have been. typical 
leaders of such freelances, whose capacity for mis- Saul. Palestine, had become a constant 
chief. in the event of a wide-spread discontent. with menace to the Hebrews, and had 
the existing order of things, was exemplitied. by | thereby revealed the imperative necessity both of a 
David's band of eutlaws. | stable government and of a standing Army for the 

While some of the ruder and rougher of the judges | nationaldefense. It wasmerely an unclassified levy 
thus became leaders of semi- professional warriors, | that Saul had with difienlty raised against the Am- 
an entirely different order of soldiery was being de- ; monites (I Sam. xi. Tet seq.) After the repulse of 
veloped in a more regular way. As the clan and ' these tribes, however, he dismissed the greater part 
family chiefs of the earlier days put their men into © of the host, retaining 3.000 to hold poigts of vantage 
the field and Jed them, so in more settled times the | in Bethel and Gibeah against the Philistines (I Sam. 
great landholders furnished their respective quotas | Xi 2oefseg.). Naturally, the king and the crown 
for the common defense, Thus the term bn 3233 | prince Jonathan divided. the command between 
(yihhor huyi in some cases came to signify both * man | them: the former selecting for his special service 
of valor? and “man of property ”—that is to say, any man distinguished for personal prowess (I Sam. 
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siv O7, But the chanwing fortunes of the war and 
the Rin - mental troubles precluded: any further 
development, Thus; while a standing foree was 
recognized as necessary, the soldier was still any 
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Such a militia, nat- 
urally, provided its own supplies (compare T Sam. 
NV 17), and received no pay, 

The decisive advance made by David consisted in 
his having at the capital and indeed as an append- 


ene capable of bearing arms. 
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age to the court, a small. body of chosen troops 
who were strict lv professionals, Were equipped witli 
a regulir commissariat. and. received fixed wages 
(compare I Kings iv. XD. These were net chosen, 
like the old levies, by tribal representation, but were 


recruited from the best available 
Reign of sources; Some hat doubtless been 
David. members of David's former band of 


outlaws, while others were Philis- 
tines; and jt was from the katter that the whole 
body derived jts name, saban ynnaam oe Cherethites 
and Pelethites “) At the same time. the general 
militia was still maintained and extended (IL Sam. 
xviii, 1: H Kings i 9; xi. 4, 12). Upon the death 
of Davids. old general Joab, the captain of the 
guard Benaiah became commander of the whole 
Army and it may be assumed that thenceforth the 
two positions were usually vested inthe sine oflicer, 

Al hopes that Israel would continue te be a great 
military nation came to an end through the miszov- 
ernment an the later years of Solomon, and the schism 


"which it occasioned : nor had the’ Army under David 


attained fo an equality with the re- 


Decline spective military fore ef other Jead- 
Under ing Eastern nations of the period. In 
Solomon; David's time, cavalry formed no part 
Cavalry. of the Service, Introduced by Solo- 


mon, I had. to be abandoned hv the 
immediate successors of that ruler. Both horses 
and chariots, however, were emploved during and 
after the Syrian wars. According to the report of 
Shalmaneser IL of Assyria, who fought against him 
in So4one., Ahab had 2.000 chariots: and the decline 
of the military powerof northern Israel was marked 
by the reduction to which the successors of the latter 
had to submit (IE Kings vii 13. xiib D. Thus, 
Hezekiah of Judah was ridiculed by an Assyrian 
legate beeatise of his lack of war horses and riders 
dIE Kings xviii 20>. AH branches of the service 
were most. fully developed in the military era of 
Jeroboam IT. and. Uzziah (Azariah). It is certain 
that the permanent maintenance of a larve cavalry. 
force was made diflieult for Israel hy reason of the 
rngged nature of the ground. Moreover, the Proph- 
els opposed. cavalry as a foreign innovation, and 
as tending to encourage relations with Exvpt, the 
country from which most of the war-horses were 
furnished (Isa. xxxi. 1): and the service wi further 
condemned as fostering a reliance upon mere human 
force (compare Ps, xx, 7, xxxiii. 7, exlvii. 10). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Apart from the data furnished by the Bible it- 
self, some easuat information. is given in Josephus (nt. 
The iuseriptional accounts of Assyrian wars in Syria and Pal- 
estie. afford a few details; For. the anny operations of 
antiquity iu the Orient, the Ezvprian and the Assyrian monu- 
mental sceetptures— especially the latter — are of high value. 
Special treatises are: Gleicehgross, De Re Militeri Hebr- 
erui, WM Zacharias. under the same title, 1735. and the 
articies In the Bible dictionaries, aimons the best of whieh is 
that of Bennett in the Eneye, Biblica, See also Spitzer, 
Das Peer- und We hiy-Cresetz der oten Usretelite nn, 24 ed., 
IS; Nowack, Hebrétisehe Archdolazyie, i. 0 of seg. F. 
Schwally, Semitische Kricgsaltevthtiner, vol. i. Leipsic, 
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J. JN. 
—— Ancient and Medieval: Of peaceful disposi- 
ton, the Jews at all times have shown bravery in war. 
As the terms for virtue among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, apezz and piztux respectively, are derived from 
military prowess, so the nobleman amon: the He- 
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beews is cudled “ish hayil? (the man of [military] 
epenusih: Warrior). Abraham, the prototype of 
ss nation, While guided by the words, 7 Let there 
Lene strifes dE pray thee, between me and thee... . 
Dg We breiliren ^ (Gen, MIL S, R. V.) goes 
seen To War against the four mighty kings 
his nephew, and refuses te takea portion 
the spedis after having liberated the land. of 
Sodom (Gen, yiv. 1-72: Ir fell to 
Esuts, net to Jacob's, lot to “live by 
the sword“ (Gen. xxvii, 40); vet no 
sooner did Simeon and Levi, the sons 
teed. learn ef the villainy (not “folly.” as in A. 
Cosa BO Va whieh Shechem, the son of Hamor, 

owrought with regard to their sister Dinah, than 
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they “reek cach man his sword, and came upon the 
CIV boldly. amd slew all the munes“ (Gren, NANIV.). 
The Mosaic kaws on warfare, Which insist that peace 
Sheuld be offered to a city before it be besieged 
(Deut. xx. 10), are framed on the presumption that 
faint-heartednezs is rare among the people: since the 
officers are enjoined to issue before the battle the 
proclamation: 7 What man is there that is fearful. 
ane Taint-hearted? let him go and return unto his 
hese Jest his brethren's heart faint as well as his 
heart” (Deut, xx. Ss compare Josephus,” Ant." iv. 
S41: Seth vii pp o Indeed. the Sone of Deborah 
echoes the spirit of heroic warfare, while it upbraids 
rue gribes and clans that abode by the sheepfolds 
and would not come to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty Giudees v. S ef seq., 16, 25). Thus the 
battle of Gideon cb. vi) was a battle of heroes. 8o 
do the feats of Saul (E Sam. xi. 7-11), of Jonathan 
wa Niv. 13-15; compare IE. Sam. i. 22), of David 
cL Sam. xvii, xviii; J) and. his men (IT Sam. xxiii.), 
and the warlike psalms (Ps. xx., xlviii., Ixviii., CX., 
eMixao testify to the value laid on prowess by the 
Hebrew nation, The religious enthusiasm of the 
Hasmoneans lent. te their patriotism in warcstill 
greater intensity, and made of the people a race 
uf heroes (0. Mace. ni. 91, iv. S ef seg., v. dL ef seg., 
v1. 42). 

Under the Hasmonean dynasty a regular Army 
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was formed (I Mace. xiv. 32), the soldiers receiving 
payment. Jews served as mercenaries in the Syrian 
Army also (1: Mace. x. 26), Hyrcanus I. was the 
earliest to maintain foreign mercenaries (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiii S, E dy; Alexander Janmeus did hke- 
wise (losephus, 7 B. J.7 i. d. z a). 

One of the chief obstacles in Jewish warfare at 
the besinning of the Hasmoenean uprising was that 
the Jews were prevented from carrying arms on 
the Sabbath. This exposed. them to the peril of 
being attacked without being able to defend them- 
selves see E Mace. ii BS; Josephus, 7 B.J 4 
i, 16, 4; dd Ant" xviii, 9, € 3); but it was 
decided that in defense, and in sieges as well, when 
the warriors were regarded as carrying out special 
divine ordinances, fighting on the Sabbath day was 
permitted (1 Macc. ii. 41. Sifre, Deut. 204; Shab. 
Hào. Whether arms may be carried on the Sabbath 
as an ornament of the warrior, or not, is a matter of 
dispute between Eliezer-— who stands on the afirma- 

tive side— nd the other tannaim, 


aap, 
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Fighting sho see in weapons of war a neces- 
on sary evil that the Messianic time, the ` 
Sabbath. world’s great Sabbath, will do away 


with (Shab. vi 4) “Nor did our 


forefathers.” says Josephus (* Contra Ap." i. 12), 


c hetake themselves, as did some others, to robbery ; 


nor did they, in order to gain more wealth, fall into 
foreien wars. although our country contained many 
ten thousands of men of courage sufficient for that 
purpose.” Of the heroic. valor displayed. by the 
Jews at the siege of Jerusalem, the last three books 
of Josephus on the wars of the Jews, and the Mid- 

rashim, give ample testimony. | It filled Titus and 

his soldiers with admiration. And yet, despite the 

terrible lexses and. cruel tortures intlieted upon the 
nation by the victor, the war spirit did not die out 

in the Jewish people. Bar Kokba’s Army, which 

tradition places at 200,000. men, performed wonders 
Lam. R. ii. 2; Yer. Pa‘anit. idv. 

690. Pesik. R. 29, 80 fed. Friedmann, p. 1395 ef seq. |). 

The story of Axita (Hanilai) and Asiar (Hasi- 

nai), the Jewish robber generals, whose Army filled 

the lands of Babylonia and Parthia with fear, forms 
a strange chapter in the history of the Jews of the 
East (sce Josephus, ^ Ant." xviii, 9, 28 1-9). 


of heroism (Git. ser: 


9, aR 

zut not only in their own country did the Jews 
prove to be brave soldiers. Josephus (* Ant.” xi, 8, 
295) records that many Jews enlisted of their own 
accord in the Army of Alexander the Great, and that 
Ptolemy L. recognizing their bravery and lovalty, 
took many Jews and distributed them into garrisons 
ub, xii. 1. Ptolemy Philometor and his wife Cleo- 
patra committed. their whole kingdom to Onias and 
Dositheus. the two Jewish generals of the whole 
Army, Whose bravery and loyalty were the safe- 
guards of the queen in times of great 
peril (Josephus, “Contra Ap." ii. 5). 
Helkias and Ananias, two Jewish gen- 
erals of Cleopatra, saved her throne 
from the onslaughtsof her own son, Ptolemy Lathy- 
rus (dein, " Ant.” xiii. 13, & 1). 

Seleucus Nicator and Antiochus, his grandson, 
kings of Syria, received aid from the Jews in their 
wars, and in recognition endowed them with many 
privileges of citizenship (7. xii. 3, $8 1-3). The 


Classical 
Times. 
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Jews aided the Romans; also. in their wars, Espe- 
cially did Julius € 
of the valor displayed by the fifteen hundred Jewish 
soldiers engaged in his wars against Egypt and 
against Mitbridatesof Pergamus: and in recognition 
of their services he conferred « especial favors. on 
Hyrcanus, the high priest, and on the Jewish people 
Gb, xiv, N- 10). Mark Ant eny received assistance 
from Jewish soldiers, Herod hav ing formed an Army 
of five Jewish and five Roman cohorts (^^. Niv, 15 
EI. On the other hand, Mark Antony, at the re quest 

of Hy reanus; exempted the Jews from service in the 
armies because the "V Were not alowed toe ais arms 
orto travel on the Sabbath (5, xiv, 10, 13). 

It was reserved for the Christi: an emper ror Honorius 
to issue 68) a. decree—renewed bv Theodosius, hv 
Clotaire JL. and by the Byzantine empe rors—forbid- 
ding » Ws and Samaritans to enlist in the Roman 
army (Codex Fheodesianus, xvi; t. S. 16). probably 
In view of their Sabbath observane e, as a icd Die 
Bürgerliche Verbesserung der Juden, 151) sug- 
gested; but, as he contended iih. p. 154), ican 's not 
afford sullici "lent reason esee also Protocolle der Drit- 
ten Rabbiner.Versummluns zu Breslaun,” 1816. p. 
T9: " Juden-Emancipation,” in. Erseh and Gruber, 

" Enevklopiidie,” p. 297, nete 49), 

Of the milit: ary spirit. of the Jews of Babylonia 
the following faet bears, te stimony: Twelve thou- 

sand Jews had fousht in defense of 
Babylonia. Ciwsarea Mazaca nyninst Sapor ]., only 
to be defeated and IDassucred: and 
when the news reached Samuel, the freat teacher of 

Nehardea and friend of the new dynasty, he would 
not shaw signs of mourning, as his patriotic feel- 
Ine Was stronger than his love for his core livionists 
(M. Kk. A). 

Of the warlike spirit of the Jews in Ar abia, the 
story of Dhu-Nowas and the Chivalry of SaMAU AL 
IBN-ADIVA are by themselves suficient te stimony, 
When Mohammed came to Medina he found the 


tes resist him with 
them his 
But though they were noted 
for being brave and sturdy Hiehters, they lacked 
strategic skill and organization. First the Banu 
hainuka were surrounded. "prured, and allowed 
to leave the country for the Molv Land; then the 
Banu Nadhir, part of whom were massacred, the 
rest cmigrating also to Palestine: ]T: asthy 
the Jews of Khaibur, after having 
fought like liens, surrendered and 
emigrated) to Babylonia (6281, 9 Phe sword which 
the Hasmoneans had w lelded in defense of their re- 
ligion, and which was in turn used by the Zealots 
and the Arabian Jews [in the eause of freedom], was 
wrung from the hands of the last Jewish he Toes of 
Khaibar” (Graetz, “History of the Jews." jii. 83). 
Benjamin of Tudela (welfth century) found an in- 
dependent Jewish warrior tribe living in the high- 
lands of Khorasan near Nisipur, numbering many 
thousand families, regarding themselves as descend- 
ants of Dan, Zebulun, Asher, and. N; aphtali, ander 
a Jewish prince of the name of Jose ‘ph Amarkiala 
ha-Levi (Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, pp. x3 
(oq) Another independent. Jewish tribe bent 
upon warlike expeditions is mentioned by Benjamin 
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whole e ountry full of Jews ready 
arms in hand, and he was anxious to make 


allies. "hey refused. 


Arabia. 
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as diving in the district of Tehama in Yemen (th, 
70). 

When the city of Naples 
Delisirius; the general of the emperor Justinian. the 
Jews, besides supplying the city with all necessaries 
during the siege, fought so br: ively in defense of 

the part of the city nearest the sea. 


Was hesiered in 536 by 


In that the enemy did not venture to at 
Southern tack that quarter: and when Belisa- 
Europe. rius ut last forced his entrance. the v 


still offered heroic. resistance e, accap]. 
Ing tothe conte mporary te stimony of Procopius (7 De 
Bello Gothicorum.” i. 9: Graetz. “Tfistory of the 
Jews." Hi BL? sg; Güdemann, 7 Gesch. des Erzic- 
hunesweseng der Juden in Italien.” p. 2». When 
Arles was besiczed by the senerals of Theodoric 
(0S). the Jews, loyal and grateful te Clovis, their 
king. took an active part in the defense of the city. 
(Gritz "Gesch. der Juden," v. 56; E .ng. transi.. 
iii. 36). 
Jewish soldiers assisted Childerie in his war: against 
Wamba. The Moors are said to bave entrusted to 
Jews the suardianship of the conquered. cities of 


Spain. Under King Alfonso VI. of Castile, in 1068, 
l 40,000 Jews fought against Yusuf ibn 
In Spain. Teshutin in the battle of Zalaka. with 


such heroism that the battle-tield was 
covered with their bodies. Under Alfonse Vill. 
(1166-1214) there were m: Inv warriors among the 
Wealthy and cultured Jews of Toledo that fought 
brave ly avainst the Mo. ae tz. "History of the 
Jews.” iii 386; Germ an ed.. vi. 229), Alfonse N.. 
ealied “the Wise.” while nae had many Jews in 
his army; and in the capture of Seville (1208) ihe 
Jewish warriors distinguished themselves so highly 
that, in compensation for their services. Alfonso 
allotted to them certain kinds for the formation of a 
Jewish village, He also transferred to them three . 
mosques Which they turned into synagogues. The 


cruel fanaticism of the Moors had alien: ited the 
Jews, who were now wen over to the C hristians by 


the tolerant rule of the latter (Gractz, ib. iii. 592: Ger- 
man ed., vii. 136). Jews fought bravely at the side 
of Pe dra the Cruel in defense of the cities of Toledo, 
Briviesca, and Burgos, ascunst Henry de Trastamara. 
his brother, and had to pay for their loyalty to their 
king either with their lives and the lives of their 
undefended wives and childre ‘hoor, as the Jews of 
Burgos had to do, witha hear y ransom to the re- 
lentless victor (Graetz. ip, iv, 123 44 ; xg ; Germaned., 
vii. 424). 
According to Brisch (5 Gesch. der Jude n du Colin,” 
1 47). the Jews of Colonne carried arms. They 
Were enjoined to take active part in the military 
serv a and to defend thee ity in case of war (* Cól-. 
ner Geschichtsquellen.” fi, 256, 311); the rabbis on 
the Rhine permitted the Jews to do so in case of 
siege. When. execimminicated by Pope Gregory 
VIL. Henry IV. was deserted hy princes and priests, 
states and cities. bur the Jews of Worms in com- 
mon with their Christian fellow citizens stood by 
him and defended him with arms in hand. The em- 
peror showed his recognition in the shape of decrees 
releasing them from paying toll in Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, Dortmund. Nurembe Tr. and other centers of 
commerce (Gritz, "7 Gesch. der Juden,” vi. SN) Jews 


defended the city of Prague against the Swedes in 
the Thirty Years? War (Gritz, thx. 00; English ed., 
susce Ia s Dos ECs oF "Turkey. 


ks 
! they defended the city of Ofen against 
Germany the victorions armies of Austria (Gritz. 
and ih. x. 286). Under Boleslav I., in the 
Austria. tenth century, the Jews fought side 


hy side with their Bohemian fellow- 
diens qeninst the pasan Slavs (see Low, in " Ben 
Chamanja.” ING6, p. 34s). The Jews of Wornsand 
zx Peace lie were practise in bearing arms. On the 
ober hand. the Jews of Angevin England were pro- 
Iidred from: possessing arms by the Assize of Arms, 
ist dacobs, 7 Jews of Angevin England,” p. 79). 
ocer Ferdinand H. and Maria Theresa. Jews 
coved dn the Austrian Army (Wolf, in 7 Ben Cha- 
tania” ISB p. GL In 042-43. Rabbi Jonathan 
PU qeehiitz. ineommon witliotherrabbisor Prague, 
ceed The Jews to fight in defense of the fortitica- 
corse the city of Prague against the attacks of the 
Pooneh Army, he himself standing among them to 
reer and encourage them, This is stated in a 
smeorandum. of the Austrian Jews, dated 1790, 
ore many rabbinicalarguinents are given in favor 
Ce rfornaning military service on the Sabbath in ke- 
af af their ¢ ountrv (Wolf, th, 1863. pp. 63 et seg). 
Deda c Bürgerliche Verbesserung der Juden,” ii. 
sse relates that dm the naval bati]jé between the 
British and the Datel. Aug. 15, 1:81, à Duteh Jew 
sonst with such heroism that many other Jews 
were induced to follow his example and join the 
cand the chief rabbi of Amsterdam not only 
eave them his permission and his blessing, but ex- 
cased them from the observance of the Sabbath and 
the dietary laws us far as their military duties would 
interdere with it. Jewish soldiers in the Dutch navy 
everied jn courage and zeal in the conquest. of 
[Brazil Kebut, in Simon Wolf's “Phe American Jew 
a> Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen,” p. 443; Graetz, 
“History of the Jews.” iv. 689. Jews, encouraged 
ha their rabbi, Isaiae Aboab, defemled the fort. of 
Recife, near Pernambuco, against the Portuguese 
With such remarkable skill and heroism as to evoke 
the praise and gratitude of the government; for, 
Without their dauntless resistance, the garrison would 
have been compelled. to surrender (Graetz. Ge. pp. 
Hn GH. When the French fleet, under Admiral 
Cassard, made a sudden attack on the Jewish colony 
of Surinam in 1689, it was met with brave resist- 
ance: and, despite the fact that it wasa Sabbath day, 
he Jews fought valiantly for their colony (Kohut, 
680. pe 460). Of this bravery they gave proof a sec- 
eud time, in 1712, when Cassard again attacked Su- 
rini, on which occasion one of the Pintos defended 
the fort single-handed until, overwhelmed by su- 
perior foree, he was compelled to surrender (Kohut, 
Le. pp. 454-51). Especiatiy did David Nasi distin- 
guish himself by his heroje valor and skilful general- 
ship. He died in 0213 on the battle-tield, in his 
thirty-first campaign against the Marvons (Kohut, 
Le. p. 466). i 
The Jews of Poland were, like their fellow citi- 
zens, enjoined to do military services In Lithuania 
and the Ukraine they fought alongside their Chris- 
ee brethren. In. the rebellion. of the Cossacks 
(645-1653) the Jews fought. with the noblemen 
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against the rebels. Among those that fell at Ostrog 
and Zaslav, under Marshal Firley, there were many 
hundreds of Jewish soldiers. John HI Sobieski, by 
a decree of 1679, exempted the Jews from military 
service: nevertheless, they fought in times of peril 
for their country. When, in 1794, the 
population of Warsaw rose in arms, 
Jews were among them: anda whole 
Jewish regiment fought under Colonel BERKO near 
Prova ugainst Suwarow (Sternberg, "Geseh, der 
Juden in Polen” pp. 04, 05: Ph. Bloch, in * Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift,” 1900, p. 280 (see RUSSIAN 
ARMY, below). | ; 

G. 3 K. 
Modern: There is no record of Jews serving in 
the mercenary forces employed by the Continental 
monarchs after the decay of the feudal system and 
before the introduction of national armies and navies 
after the French Revolution. But they have always 
been found among their countrymen when the patri- 
otie spirit has been roused. The record of the Dutch 
Jews in the colonial forces continues a high one to 
the present day. In the Alt-Neu-Schule, the ancient 
synagogue of Prague, hor gs a banner said to have 
heen presented by Emperor Ferdmat tHE to the Bo- 
hemian Jews for their gallant share in the defense of 
Pragne against the Swedesin 1648, notably that-of a 
special Company formed to extinguish fires caused 
by the enemy's artillery. 

In Europe. prior to the Napoleonic campaigns, 
Jews were often in evidence in military affairs as 
Army contractors, Joseph Certissos (1656-1742), to 
whom Marlborough owed much of his success, is per- 
haps the most prominent of these, The Jews of Hol- 
land, of Britain. and, later on, of America. did good 
service in the armies and navies of the free countries 
during the eighteenth century. An English officer, 
Aaron Hart, born in London in 1724, was among the 
first Briiish settlers in Canada. Isaac Myers, of New 
York, organized a company of * bateau-men" during 
the French and Indian war in 17. 

American Jews most readily took up arms in the 
Revolutionary war. Forty-six names are known, 

twenty -fourof them being those of of- 


Poland. 


American ficers, prominent among whom is Col. 
Jewsin  lsiic Franks. Col David Salisbury 
the Revolu- Franks, who wasof English birth, was 
tionary = prominent in resistance to the British. 
War. At that time there were scarcely 3,000 


Jews in all North America. In the 
Warof 1812. 44 Jews took part, from Brig.-Gen, Jo- 
seph Bloomfield and 8 other officers, down to Private 
Judah Touro: in the Mexican war of 1846, 60 Jews 
served, 12 of them officers, among whom was David 
de Leon (afterward surgeon-general of the Confeder- 
ate armies), who twice received the thanks of Con- 
gress, Over 100 Jews have served in the small 
regular Army of the United States (including Major 
Alfred: Mordecai, attaché during the Crimean war, 
and the authorof works on ordnance and explosives; 
and Col. Alfred. Mordecai, Jr., recently chief of the 
National Armory, Springfield, Mass.). Three naval 
officers have been particularly distinguished ; namely, 
Commodore Uriah Phillips Levy (died 1862), who se- 
cured the abolition of corporal punishment and rose 
to the highest rank in his day: Capt. Levi Myers 
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Mato (died 1820): and Commander Adolf Maris ata 
recent date, | | 

But it Was the wreat Civil war that wave to the 
Jewsof the United States their srentest opportunity 
of proving their military arder and capacity. Then 
patriotism and salkintry shone owr most brilliantly, 
Fourteen families alone centributed 53 men to the 

ranks: and 7 men have been tracea] 
Jews in the who received from President Lincoln 
Civil War. "imeuals of honor” for Cconispleuetis 
sallantry, Simeon Wolf wives a dist of 
Jews serving on the Union and the Confederate sides, 
Which exhibits 40 stall etlieers Gineluidine a comnmis- 
sioned bospita) chaplain, the Revo Jacob Frankel. 
HI naval oflicers; and a tatal of 7,828 of other ranks, 
outoa Jewish population of less than 120,000 souls. 
Among these were at least 9 venerals (Brevet Maj.- 
Gen. Frederiek Rnetler of Indianapolis beins the 
highest in rank), 18 colonels, S Hieutensant cojanels, 
WO majors 205 captains. 325 THeutenants dS adjutants, 
eie. and 22 surgeons, | 

In the recent war with Spain (1595; Sinerican Jews 
Were equally active, It has been asserted that the 
first Volunteer ta enroll and the first to fall were 
atike Jews. Ft is certain that Jews served in both 
the navy and the Army tean extent far bevond their 

düe numerical proportion and that they 

.Jewsinthe behaved with zealand valor. Thenum- 

Spanish- bers of oficers ensased werens follows: 

American Army 32: navy 27: non-commissioned 

War. officers: and men—Armay 2,451: navy 

A42. "Phese tigres are based upon the 

preliminary lists viven in the 7 American Jewish 
Year- Book 7 for 1900-1. 

Before the armies of their native lands were open 
to them, adventurous Jews not seldom became 
diers of fortune. Such was Perez Lachman (better 
known as General Loustanmen. who held hirh com- 
mand in the Mahratta army. Dr, Joseph Wolff, the 
missionary, when visiting central Asia and northern 
India in 18209. found a number of Jews of leading 
military rank in the armies of native princes, 

ut it was especially through the forces of the 
French republic; consulate. and empire that the 
Jews became active as soldiers or sailors. Tt has been 
alleged, but on nebulous grounds. that the great mar- 
shals. Soult and Masséna, were them- 
selves Jews. Be this as it may, there 
were 297 men serving in 1808 out of 
11,000. French Jews: and many a Po- 
lish community for the first. time be- 
held à forein Israelite in tlie person of some seldjer 
of Napoleon. Two decorated Jewish soldiers, Jean 
Louis May and Simon Mayer, sat in the Sanhedrin 
Of P806, A Jewish officer, Lazarus Maver Marx. was 
appointed to the marine artillery in. 1810, A Jew- 
Ish reciment under one Berko was among Koseius- 
kos forces in the Polish revolt. Berko became a 
coloni in the French Army. and died during the 
campain of IST], Many Jews were also in the na- 
tional armies assembled avainst Napoleon, 
Montefiore (752-1843), uncle of the late 
Montefiore, served in the British Army, 
officer of the East. Yorkshire Regiment. Was pres- 
ent in [S08 at the capture of Martinique and Gua- 
dadeape. The duke of Wellington is reported to 
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have said. din 18232, that not less than fifteen Jewish 
officers had served ander him at Waterloo, Amons 
these was Cornet Albert Goldsmid (1094-1861). whe 
afterward rose to the rank of major- 
Jews general in the British service, He 
Under Well- had been preceded in the rank of ren. 
ington. eral by Sir Jacob Adolphus. MU. 
(10009). Inspector general of hospitals: 
Sir Alexander Schombers, toval Navy (716-1891: 
Lient.-Gen. Sir David Nimenes (died 1848); und has 
been flow hy Licut.-Gen. Sir George d Neuilar, 
K.C.B.. and. Majo Gen, George "ulis-Nchiwabe, not 
to mention a sinzularly large number of galant wen- 
temen of less immediate Jewish orisin. 
The names are known of 125 Jewish soldiers of 
the Prussian Army who served in the cum pains of 
1315-15, 20 of them officers, one a drum major, 


Sixteen of these received the Iron Cross for valor, 


Altogether 213 Jews served in the Prussian Armyv at 
that time, of whom only SO were conscripts and no 
less than 263 volunteers. At the conclusion of the 
War there were 731 Prussian Jews serving. Among 
these may be mentioned Lelimann. Colm. a Serica 
of the Second Cuirassiers, who earned the Iron Cross 
at Leipsie, and fought in La Haye Sainte at Water- 
loo, One of his sons fought as a captain in [taly 
in the fateful year 1848; and another, still living 
in London, carned his medal under the walls of 
Delhi in 1857. Mention must also be made of that 
remarkable woman, Louise Grafemus (really Esther 
Manuel, who, in search of her husband who was in 
the Russian Army, diseuised herself and served in 
the Second Königsberg Uhlans, was wounded twice, 
and rose to be sergeant-majoor, and received) from 
Bülow the Iron Cross; She found her husband in 

1814 under the walls of Paris, only to 


A Jewess see him fall in action the next dav, 
Sergeant- when crief betrayed her sex. She 
Major. was then thirty years of age, and was 


sent back to. her. two children. at 
Hanau, her home, with great honor. 

Jews served in the Austrian Army from the year 
GSL Emmanuel Eppinger became an officer in 1811, 
and earned decorations from two monarchs, In 1809 
Von Hónigsberg was made lieutenant on the battle- 
field of Aspern, and several sons of Herz Homberg, 
the Bible commentator, were officers {see Werthej- 
mer, 7 Jahrbuch," i. 16, 8. 187 and 237). The Dutch 
Jews behaved partieularly well in. 1813-15. They 
had been recognized as brothers-in-arms since 1792. 

In considering the naval and military services of 
European Jews after the Napoleonie campaigns, it 
must be remembered that Jews have not been treated 
more indulzently than their Gentile neighbors in the 
matter of military duty where universal service is 
the rale, especially where, as in Russia. and particu- 
larly Rumania, they are still exposed. to civil disa- 
bilities. 1n Russia, indeed, 38 percent of the Jews 
liable to serve in the Army are called out. as asinst 
50 per cent of the general population: but this is 
due 10 the retention on the books ef the names of 
absentees and possibly of deceased persons also, 
Whenever these happen to be Jews. In this way it 
Is made to appear that an overwhelming proportion 
of Jews seek lo escape their military duties; but the 
experience of every other country would sufice to 


E 
expose the inaceuricy of this preposition, A quar- 
erof a million Jews ae on the kooks of the active 
and reserve: forees of the Russian empire, 75,000 of 
when serve on the peace strength, 
Turning te Germnanv. where service in the Army 
js equally compulsory on all Jewish as on other 
Germain cti?Zelis. 
£p dul congregations, te the number of 4.403, 
have heen traced by name who served 
asainst France du the campaigns of 
Isio- Of these German dews 482 
were killed and wounded, and no less 
than PEE were decorated: for conspicu- 
ous gallintry,— Owing to the privilege 
enjeved by the officers of German reg- 
esate ed reserving commands to their own socia] 
here are ne Jewish ofticers. in the active Ger- 
Arniy. With the exception of the Bavarian con- 
Df anml nene dn the navy, | 
Austria JJungary matters are different. As 
000 us SSS there were 157 Jewish officers, many in 
coadient corps; Tn 1593 Austria-Hungary had 
fief her Jewish eitizens enrolled in all branches 
tor Anny and 3825 in her navy. 
sede us many as 2.170 Jewish military, and 2 
active officers, exclusive of those in the reserve 
Dogs These numbers were considerably above 
eut of the total Jewish population. 
Vianee, again, P0 Jews have reached the rank 
eral atHieer, In the beginning of 1595 there 
-ecidne also in the active Army 9 colonels, 
"o v nand colonels, 46 majors; 90 captains, 89 Heu- 
and 101 sublicutenants of Jewish birth. 
Po SÉ officers of the reserve in 1883 numbered 
These contingents are largely in excess of the 
oy eportional representation for which the Jew- 
maceration of France would call. 
eU italian Jews, comparatively few in number, 
a qpurtieularly. brilliant military reputation, 
Peo haudred and thirty-five Jews volunteered. for 
Ce Po dmentese Army in I8IS, In the one Tuscan 
Us Laden, Which bore off the honors at Curtatone 
and Montanaro, no less than do Jews, 


! 
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besides these 


* 
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High from Pisa and Leghorn, were serving 
Reputation at the time. In. the Crimean war 


of Italian Sardinian as well as French, British, 

Jews. and Russian Jews took part. Fully 
f 260 Jewish volunteers eame forward 
Th P720. and 121 of them followed Garibaldi at Na- 
pis in T560. Among the renowned "Thousand of 
Marak” too, there were 11 Jews. In 1566. when 
thore were but 36,000 Jews in all Italy; 350 volun- 
Harel Toractve service. Inthe Royal Halian Army 
That marcheg into Rome in 1870, there were 256 
General Ottolenghi has reached high com- 
viand, and. is decorated with several orders for dis- 
ineuished service. Giner Jewish afficers of lower 
c iu 18H numbered 204 in the active Army, and 
tay in the various reserve forces; that is to sav, 
abott seventeen times the proportional quota of Ital- 
lan Jewry, 


; NM 


, Among the smaller states, the Jewish soldiers of 
Bulgaria, and even those of Rumania. have behaved 
Wih singular sallantry. Forty Jewish volunteers 
received medals from the sultan of Turkey after the 
recent Greek War. 


it jis interesting to find that mem- 
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There remain only the British Army and navy to 
be spoken of. Service in these is a superlative test 
of Jewish patriotismand aptitude for military duty. 
since such service is absolutely voluntary, and in- 
cludes the tedium of tropiese] garrison duty far 
oftener than the excitement of war, Nome families 
of less immediate Jewish descent, suchas the Barrows 
and Ricardos, contribute many officers of distinction. 

Sut reckoning oniy gentlemen of Jewish birth, there 
were in Jan... £902, 12. naval and marine officers, 
39 officers of the regular Army t(ineluding Col. Al- 
bert E. W. Goldsmid, Jate assistant ad jutiant-ceneral; 
Lieut- Cok 4. J. Leverson, €. M. G., the diplomat; 
and Major F. L. Nathan., superintendent of the 
Roval Explosives Factory), 17 officers of British 
militia, and S6 officers of British volunteers. Add- 

ine colonial Jewish officers of militia 


Jews in the and volunteers, Canada provided. 2, 
British Fiji 2. Jamaica 2. Australia 27, New 


Army and Zealand S. South Africa 43, and India 
Navy. I. making a total of 239 Jewish ofti- 
cers in the British forces. The colo- 
nial Jews have done particularly good service, Capt. 
Joshua Norden (08423. of Natal, being the first Jew 
to fall in South Africa, where Col David. Harris 
in 1896 concluded a sti? little campaign near Kim- 
herley. Official returns exist of the religion of the 
non-commissioned officers and rank and tile of the 
British regular Army and militia: but these are noto- 
riously unreliable. "The recruits on and after enlist- 
ment incline to reward their religious denomination 
as a private and personal matter, and therefore ex- 
hibit a preference for the all-embracing “Church of 
England.” to which three of every four private sol- 
diers elec? to belong. Exclusive of officers, there 
were on Jan, d, 1899, 52 Jews reported. in the 
ranks of the Army and 46 in the militia: but the 
progress of the South African campaign led 10 the 
identification of many more Jewish sailors and sol- 
diers. of whom over 2.000 have taken. part. with 
distinct. credit to their race, in the Transvaal war. 
There were serving in Jan.. 1902, not less than the 
following numbers of British Jews, every one, it 
must he repeated, enrolled of his own free will and 
accord: Roval navy and marines, 120; regular Army, 
550; British militia, 1:80; British yeomanry and vol- 
unteers, NOO; and colonial militia and volunteers, 
500, a goodly proportion of the Jews in the British 
empire. Por there are also Jews in India, the Beni 
Israel. Who for over a century have contributed 
callant and faithful soldiers to the Sepoy infantry. - 
In 1869, from that small community there were serv- 
ing inthe Bombay Army 26 native officers and 25] 
soldiers. With the introduction of “class regiments " 
formed entirely of men of the chief warlike races of 
India, the military career of the Beni Israel became 
restricted, until they entered the hospital corps and 
armed police of that great Eastern dependency. 
Bearing in mind the universal liability to military 
service in Continental states, and comparing the Jew- 
ish with the Gentile population of cach country, it 
may be calculated that there are now serving on the 
active peace strength of the undermentioned regular 
armies and navies of Europe the folowing numbers 
of Jewish citizens: Russia, 75,000; Austria-Hungary, 
11,700; Germany, 6,400; France, 1,400; Italy, S50; 


Army 
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Rumania, 750: Great Britain and Ireland, 650; other TNT in performing military service than the rest 


states, 1320: making a totalof 88,000 European Jews - 
who may be termed for the time being professional 
soldiers and sailors. But Including the Jews who 
would be called out to bring up to war strength the 
Various uuxiliurv and reserve forces of European 
countries, it would be found that their nine millions 
of Jewish subjects would place under arms some 
330,000. soldiers of welb proved. military quality. 
See RUSSIAN ARMY, 


Simon Wolf. The dne riva 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fer Xrrieriea: ua» 
Phikitelphia. 1555 ; 


Jeac ets Patriot, Neblivc rs and €ilizin. 
American Jewish Year: Bool 100 1. pp. oo 9545; amd pub- 
lieutietis of the Anierieim Te wish Historical] Society, For Con- 
tineutal Europe; P, Natkan, Date eden als Seldette n pub. by 
the Gesellscliaft zur Abwehr Antisemitiseher AnzritTeo, Berlin. 
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reprint from Pesther Lipi; Mitt ilingon tus iban Verein 
zur Abie des Valin init istis, 1558, pom: Jewish Y ear- 
Bool, Vel, pp. vas Roe Jtr pp. 0150 210; J9: M. Blech, 
Les Vertus Militis s des Juits, in Artes it Conferences, 
her. Et dudres, NNNIv.: J. Loeb, Re Merions sur hs Juifs, 
in Hec. El. Juires, NANN. 19-1, 


G. . F. L. 


Jews served in the armies of the Chazars and in 
the Jewish cceredem of Taman as carly as the ninth 


i tenth centuries (Chwolson, " Ibn 


Russi:: ust," p. 17; Mordtmann, 7 Isztachri." 
p Ie. Records are extant. concern- 
ing two Jewish envovs, Saul and Jose ‘ph, who 


served the Slavonian ezar about Hi (A. Harkavy, 
"Juden. und Slavische Sprachen," pp. 143-1 5: 
concerning ANBAL THE JASSIN, W ho, in 1175, served 
under Prince Bogolvubski of Kiev (5 Polnoe So- 
branie Russkikh. Eyetopisei,” ii. and vi): and. con- 
cerning Zachariah Guil Gursis (probably Guizo.ry), 
prince of Taman. who in 1457 offered Czar Ivan 
Vasilvevich of Moscow “to come to him and to 
serve him with his whole household, or first alone, 
with only a few of his men,” which offer was ac- 
cepted by the ezar in a letter, dated March 18, 1458; 
but for certain: reasons he did not go to Russia 
(“Sbornik Tmperatorskavo Russk. Istor. Obshchest- 
Va,” XXXV. 41, 42, 423). In the responsa of Rabbi 
Meir of. Lublin (Venice, 1638). p. 1034, mention 
is made of DEgcuam, “wne Heko,” who was killed 
in the Polish war against: Russia, near Moscow, 
in 1610. From a document ilsrovered in 1900 nt 
the Archives of the St. Petershure Are theological 
Institute it is evident that among the © Children of 
lovars" who enlisted in the Russian mitary serv- 
ice in 1680. two were Lithuanian Jews, Samoilo 
Abramov Vistizki and his son Juri (Goldstein, in 
" Voskhod," 1900, No. 20), The warlike Jews of the 
Caucasus also deserve mention. 

When the old kingdom of Poland came under 
Russian rule, Jews were not admitted into actual 
service in the Russian Army, but instead had to pay 
TI ps cial military tax. 

an edict of Emperor Nicholas L, issued Aug. 
26. m the Jews were ordered to perform. actual 
military service on the basis of a special and very 
severe statute, 
statute, the authorities were penne to take re- 
cruits from Jews at the: ates of 12 t0 25 (sce CANTON- 
ists), and “supernumerary “ recruits Un zzitehot nye) 
even up to the age of 35. The practical application 
of these regulations gave rise to direful abuses and 
cormption “The Jews were subjected to heavier 


According to the 1 ‘emulations of this 


€ omens atten ey ——— teens 9 


of the population, being compelled to furnish 10 pe. 
eruits. per 1,000. inhabitants eve rv vear, while non. 
Jews were to furnish F per LODD every. alternate 
year (Mysh. “Rukovodstvo k. Ruskkim Zakona 
o Yevre vakh." p.411). For arrears in taxes Jews 
had to furnish one additional recruit for every 2.000 
rubles, “Phe Raraites; who applied to the ezar in 
SYS) were. exe ua from militirv service (7 Vosk- 
hod? 1596, vil. 2). 

in 1855 te mporarvy remul: ations were issue 4l. per. 
nd Jewish communitiesand private individuals 

(| present substitutes: from among: those of their 
potas that had been detected without DIES 
ports. Great atrocities and corruption resulted 
from these resulations, whieh were abolished by 11. 
emperor reformer, Alexander IE, who, on Sept, 16, 
1836 (Complete Russian Code, 2d ed, V. xxxi. No. 
30,888), ordered that henceforth recruits from Jews 
should be taken on the general basis; thus prohibit 
ing the recruitment of minors and of "supernunmc! 
aries ? (see POIMANNIKI). 

The following table, derived from official sources. 
will show the number of recruits enlisted; and alao 
that of the alleged arrears: 
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Defleieney, 


“| Jews Enlisted. 
HERES, 


DHL PENA | 6,427 i 2455- 
ea aaa A ON SASS | "n 
Te i.e 2s ey ee er ee | GME Rean 
Io dM NC EM MN UNES | SN] 
PASI, oe i hac rere Ln TD | 3004 
o MACHEN NUN : meo | hum 
Iso. enti i2 nom od Uy 
Pies etait ats wahoo i 1.01 i 2 nk) 
a AE O Batata gad NT, | 22H0 
IS uerit M LAE ines 12.070 ptt: 
Too TAMEN RR ONU CRUDUM ME 12.5 407 
DOM LL hen emn aes. 13.141 2 
o orate PASE EMEN ONDE 14,552 AN 
INE E pde ak ad V pps yh 14.7055 LAM 
DR T DEAR E CAT 15.937 SH) 
DUE NENNEN dane VAM we 15.438 1,053 
a A Saat es eg Nt E 15.306 3.0 
])88....... SEES AR AERE | 14.171 i 
hs LLL... ECHO NAE 4128 LZS 
IS T E AE EA M. i J5, N31 I SSS 
Isu, AE da 15,934 1.468 
Tolo svo sae neat ' 240,345 BHE 
i 


In the law of Jan. 13, 1874, en: yeting universal 
military service, no special regulations concerning 
the Jews are mentioned, Various exceptional rules 
as to their duties in the military service were formu- 
lated Jater, and are contained in the laws of Feb. 
15, 1876; Jan. 9, IS33; May 9, 187 3; April 13. ISS6, 
ete. By the law of May 9, 1878, the Jews who had 
enjoyed the privilege of the first. grade—th: at is, in 
being exempt from service on account. of certain 
family conditions—were de prived of their privileges 
in case of deficienc y of Jewish recruits in the other 
grades. Dy the law of 1NN6 the family of a Jew 
who evaded militar y service was fined 300 rubles. 
Por the detection of such a refrac tory conscript a 
premium of 50 rubles was offered. Since the en- 
actment of 1871 great prejudice was manifested by 
Russian Gentiles against the Jews as soldiers, espe- 
cially as regards the arrears in Jewish recruits; but 
oficial reports show that from 1876 to 1897, 240,345 
Jews were taken into the Russian Army, and the 
number of uncomplying conscripts did not exceed 


129 


Se aug for the twenty one vears. It has been proven, 
however thata larger proport ion of Jewish recruits 
sted, compared: with the general popula- 
Hen The apparent discrepaticy being accounted for 
hy rhe irtezular registration of deaths in. the death 
recistetso and also by the large emigration of Jews 


were er 


trop: Rossia 

pooeiditien to the statisties furnished in the fore- 
aar pable Jewish recruits to the number of X were 
soeeide (fand 1573. ‘Phe fact must be taken 
iseceeeunt that serviee in the Russian Army en- 
ts opore hardships upon the Jews than upon non- 


dorem the following reasons: (a) In military 
esie che Jews are often prevented from observing 
Sa ao wef their religion. as, for Instance, concern- 
hoot ose foods (ho the relation between Jewish 
so 4 cistiun soldiers is not very pleasant, and the 
Do oo ef the Jews din the Army is most unsatis- 
reco io p the military serviee does not give any 
i ode the Jewish soldier, who is compelled 
: che. place of service for the pale of Jewish 
eco out immediately after the completion of his- 
Boc ct serview. 7 Under such eireumstancees," says 
Meo cene should be surprised rather at the com- 
peces unall number of arrears among the Jew- 
ee ruis S 

Hoo van military authorities—among them General 
Yo 05 dn his " Diary.” published in the " Artil- 


Zuurnal of 12941; General Lebedev in 57 Rus- 
070 SEE ESS (Nos 59;; and. Major-General Ku- 
siu" Vovenny Sbornik” (Military Collection), 
oe 24V S, SN, DD —-have offen testified to the real 
| eom and bravery of the Russian Jewish soj- 
a Pe daring deeds of GorbsrriN in the war 
rav Hberation of the Slavonians (in 1570). of 
raada pear Erzerum (in ISS) and of Leib Fai- 
Gaasee FMGENBAUM, LEIB), near Pievna (in 
SOOO be Jong remembered. L. Orshanski was 
poeacupe rop s wuard for of years, and was buried 
itary honors in St, Petersburg in 1599 
Ob ws Chron.” March 17, 1809). 


Y GOMPHY D ML. Mysh, Rudorodstra k. Russkim Zako- 


ter Serre, Bieb ML Petersburg, 1558; M. Brauda, 


.e el 


T voce! teoalleetion of artieles in Hebrew), published by 
Acesieuan) and Geldenblum, St. Petersburg, ISS; J. M. 
erneki Yurilichishaya Pralktila, ete. in Voskhod, 


Me 00 3 Nbornih Daperatorsharo Risskaro Isto- 
Pes otara Obshehestea, xli 24; Ion Dastahy, Account of the 
66a es, Rurtoss ete. Russian translation by D. Chwolson, 
pln ME Petersburg. eos Isztachri, Das Buch der Linder, 
vars ated by Von Mordtimann, 1575, 103 105; Epizod iz Ote- 
Ct te nne \ eH ist dn Den AWO, No. 40: V. T. Nemiro- 
ie tet Kod oinsteuuushchi lara St. Petersburg, I8S60, 
Slc 8 GU OL M. Lerner, Zapiski Grazhdaning, Odessa, 
) e Aeron \ rona, I6, p. 80; S. Kronhold. in Russi 
PLT PEE No Tp Pi NE Petershurgshina Viedomosti, 
EO at Alig. Zi des Jud. ITT No So: IST) No. 4. 42: H. 
L Futinewviehlis Statisticheshkie It yu n, 8t. Petersbury, 18865. 
| H. R. 

| ARNHEIM, FISCHEL: Bavarian deputy and 
SMS born at Baireuth, Bavaria, Feb, 23, 1812; 
ted there Jan, 311884. He was destined by his 
Tafe 2 for: 1 : f 1 
putents for a commercial career, They eave him 
A | Y 1 m. x [Li 7 : 
t Es rough Jewish education, and he was ut a very 
i ace proficient in. Bible and Talmud. But his 
Ve Tore wa | 1 j 
: e tor science induced him to prepare himself for 
t gymnasium, the highest class of which he en- 
Te 7 ES EEFT : . 1 
be : al theageof seventeen; Arnheim subsequently 
^ 1 P e MESE | : 1 1 1 sa 
Hed Jawat the universities of Munich and Er- 
Uneven: i CN l i 

en; and in [S48 he was appointed royal attorney 
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at Jaw at Naila, and later in his native town, Bay- 
reuthi. 

Owing to his wide reputation asa lawyer, Arn- 
heim was elected. by the cities of Hof and Münch- 
here to the Bavarian legislature, where his juridical 
knowledze and unbiased and independent attitude 
made an impression, In appreciation of his services 
the freedom of the city of Hof was conferred. upon 
him, and his reelection on four occasions to the Jeg: 
islature was never opposed, : | 

He was the only Jew in his electoral district. He 
remained a deputy until hisdeath. Deinga student 
of Bibleand Talmud, Arnheim successfully defended 
his coreligionists against accusations raised. by anti- 
Semitie members of the legislature. 


d. 


2: Ally. Zeit. 


B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kavecriing. Cede ml ldldtter, p. 
dex Jud, S60 pp. 115-116. 
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ARNHEIM, HEYMANN: German rabbi; 


born at Wongrowitz, Prussia. Feb. 6, 1196; diced 
there Sept. 22, 1865. While still a child he was left 
fatherless, and from theage of twelve was compelled 
to earn his awn living. Notwithstanding these un- 
favorable conditions, he acquired a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and, more. especially, of the Ger- 
man language and literature. He first. became a 
private teacherat New Strelitz; then (1824) a school- 
teacher at Fraustadt, and. finally (1527) occupied a 
similar position at Glogau. Phere he. published 
(1830) his first work, " Leitfaden beim Unterricht in 
der. Mosiiisehen. Religion.” In. 1896 he translated 
into German and commented on the Book of Job. 
This translation was highly appreciated by the 
learned world, and Arnheim was invited by Zunz 
and Sachs to collaborate in the translation of the 
Bible that they were preparing, To this work 
Arnheim furnished the following bocks: The first 
four hooks of the Pentateuch, Kings, Ezekiel, Hosea, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Zechariah, Prov- 
erbs, Job, Ruth. Ecclesiastes, Esther, Nehemiah, and 
Jereminh—this last in collaboration with Sachs. 

In 1840 Arnheim became head teacher (Gherleh- 
rer) at Glogau, and commenced to preach in the 
great synagogue., The same year he published a 
translation of the Sabbath prayers and of the Yoze- 
rot for Purim, with notes in which he displayed a 


great knowledge of Midrashie literature, In. 1849 
he became rabbi of the Zeller Institution. 
Arnheim was a contributor to many scientific 


journals, such as the 7 Hallisehe. Jahrbücher" and 

the 7 Magazin für die Literatur des Auslandes.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatsschrift, ISH, p. 508; Fuenn, Keneret 
Visracl, p, 1985, 
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ARNHEM: A city of Holland, situated on the 
Rhine about fifty miles southeast of Amsterdam. No 
Jews are mentioned. in the records of the city prior 
to 1404. In that vear two Jews are mentioned as 
having passed through Arnhem on a royal errand to 
Zutphen, and as having been detained on their return 
by floods in the former place; where the city authori- 
ties provided for their maintenance, A curious state- 
ment of the supplies granted them is found in Van 
Hasselt. " Geldersche Oudheden.” i. 66, € 214. The 
city archives also reveal the faets that about the mid- 
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dle of the fifteenth century a Jew wasappointed city 
physician. and in 11398 3 riot took. place in Arnhem 
pefere the i Jew. in which 
the Jew [sane was so energetically de- 
fered that the authorities, fearing re- 
moval from: oflice; aereed to resin ina 
body dif any one ef them were dismissed. On Ash 
Wednesday, 120, a Tew was baptized in Arnhem. and 
in 1460 j£ Was announced that all meat sold by Jews 
must be provided with alittle vellow marker: disobe- 
. dience entailed a fine of ten eroschen c7 Ade vleesch 
dat de Jocden eehandel hebben. en sal men nyet ver. 
koopen laer en sy een heel Vaesken by den vieesch 
daer men 71 mereliken hi kennen mach. Die anders 
dede verloer [eri On September 21, 1H21. Car- 
dinal Nicolaus de Cusa preached in Arnhem on ab 
solution, and declared that none should ever receive 
absolution who permitted a dew practising usury to 
dwell aloneside of or below him. M the same time 
he ordered. under penalty of expulsion. that all Jews 
should register at the burgomaster’s ofice, aml in 
future weara dew badge upon their outer garment, 
They were not allowed to esact interest on pledges, 
nor henceforth to fend money te Christians at ull; 
every transgression of this recubation was punishable 
witha fine of 4 tebe paid by both Jew and Christian, 
Within the space of à. vear all existing loan-oflices 
must be closed without stiingeney upon borrowers; 
and Jews must leave the city, unless they carn their 
bread by labor and honest commerce without usury, 
and wear a badge for recognition by all (7 Oir bror 
met hoeren Arbeide verdienen of restveerdise koo 
manschap sonder woekeren, doen wolden, en mits Zy 
dat Teyken boven heur Cleeden dragen, daer men se 
bi kennen mach ^». Meanwhile it was ordered that 
no one should do them any injury by day or night, 
openly or secretly (dat. nyemant an den Jocden 
enieh areh sou keeren by dase off by nacht; heymelich 
elf openbaer Om dan. 10, 1521; Alba notitied the 
authoritiesof Arnhem that all Jews living there, and 
all their property—ef which an inventory was to be 
made—should be seized and held in ward until further 
disposition be made, Thisdemand was, 
as far as ds Known, not complied with 
by the authorities of Arnhem, while 
the autboritiesof Zutphen replied that 
no Jews lived there, Probably as a result of Charles 
Vos cruelty the Jews left Holland; they returned, 
however in the seventeenth century, when Jews were 
found in the castern portion of Gelderland and Jol- 
land. Tmumisrants from Poland also arrived, usually 
by sea, and settled preferably in the western harbor- 
towns. Net until the end of the seventeenth ven- 
tury were traces of Jews again found in Arnhem. A 
resolution dated. March 20, 1663. denied. citizenship 
to Jews, and forbade them to follow the butehler's 
trade: it shows that they had at least the right to 
settle there, 

The first mention of a synagogue was made in 
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Lo, when the physician Levi Heymans registered a 


compl int with the burgemaster and the asse SSOTS, 
in which he petitioned that the congregation “De 
compelled to afford him peace able possession of his 
sitting in the Jewish synagogue.“ On Feb. 7. 1763 

three Jews. as wardens of the Jewish congre gation, 
presented a petition stating that the congregation 


r 


| 
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hid greatly increased in numbers, and that thei 
meeting place for prayer in the house of Solomo 
Coben. which they had used a numberof vens, hac 
become too small. In response they were requeste 

fo prepare a plan and submit a con- 


Syna- stitution and by-laws for the govern- 
gogues. ment of an Incorporated CONTESA- 


tion. The plan submitted was officially 
approved April 17. 1765. the congregation was estab- 
lished, wardens were elected; and the constitution 
Was read at a meeting of the congregation, Among 
the first wardens was Samuel Jacob Hanau. who was 
associated with a Catholie named RerkhoiY in alarme 
china and pottery factory. the products of which 
were used by the city authorities and were famous 
for taste and finish. In the Walstraat. close to the 
town wall, a house was set aside for the synagogue: 
the approach toit Was by a MArroWw lane whieh still 
bears the name “Joedengang 72 Chews? wav) Tt was 
leased for twelve vears. from April 1; 1769; and in 
1232 another house close to the wall, by the Velper- 
poort, Was hired and fitted up as the synagogue. 

At first the Jews of Arnhem buried their dead in 
the neighboring village of Huizen, Later they used 
the more distant cemetery in Wageningen. where 
a considerable Jewish congregation existed. Two 
Jews, Solomon Cohen Jacobs and Samuel Levie, on 
Sept. 22. 1755. petitioned the authorities fora suit 

able burial. place By a resolution of 
Oct; 13. 1725. a lot forty feet hy one 
hundred. was assigned. to them, to be 
fenced in by them, but otherwise free of all expense, 
On April 11. ISOS, a arger tract was purchased tad- 
joining this. and continued in use till 1865, when a 
general city cemetery was laid out, and a distinct 
portion Was assigned to the Jews, An agreement 
was made that the Jews should not alienate their 
part of the cemetery; and that the city should never 
disinter the bodies. 

A benevolent: society was established, possibly 
ouly a burial society. although, according to a pro- 
vision of the by-laws. all fines collected were to be 
paid partly to the town hospital, partly to the Jew- 
ish poor, When the congregation beeame too large 
for this synagogue, a site for a new building was 
purchased in the Kerkstraat for 5,000 florins in 1798. 
Ttisevident that at the end of the cighteenth century 
the congregation of Arnhem was prosperous, and 
that it contained many wealthy Jews. This fact is 
shown by an event mentioned in only one place (Van 
der. An. 7 Aardrvkskundig Woordenboek.” under 
‘Arnhem ™) In 17893 a riot took place in Arnhem 
because. the city authorities sold a portion of the 
old. burial-place surrounding the large church on 
the “ Marktplein“ to a Jew, who erected. thereon a 
mension, Public indignation was allayed only by the 
restoration of the cemetery, properly fenced in, toits 
criginal purpose. [n 1852 another site was pur- 
chased. upon which the present synagogue stands, 
the former building being used fora school, On 
Aug. 19,1853, a new synagogue was consecrated. A 
model bath-house was established in 1885 through 
the efforts of Chief Rabbi T. Tal. In 1891 the school 
was removed to an elegantly appointed. building 
belonging to the congregation, adjacent to the syna 


gogue., 


Cemeteries. 


Afterthe time of the French consistorial division of 
the conmiry, Nymegen was the seat of the rabbinate 
dor the province of Gelderland, Buton the death of 
Jacob Lelmans, in. ISSi, the seat was transferred to 
Arnhem: and on dune 26 of the same vear Tobias Tal. 
a sruduate of the Amsterdam: rabbinical seminary, 
was elected chief rabbi. He remained until he was 
called to The Hague in 1885: and his brother-in-law, 
Louis Wagenaar, formerly chief rabbi in Leeuwarden 


and of the province of. Friesland. wis appointed his 


Successor dn Arnhem. Other learned: men, with at 
least local reputation, were: Joel Frankfort, teacher 
froin [S86 to I866, esteemed for Talmudie learning: 
J. Waterman, translator of Fiirst’s He- 
brew lexicon into Dutech. anda leader 
of the reform movement in Dutch Ju- 
daisin Which reached fullest develop- 
ment about 18604 In. 1750, the jurist Jonas Daniel 
Meyer was born in a housesituated where the svna- 
vosne now stands. The Duteh poetess, Estella Herz- 
feld wife of. Mr. Hymans, passed a portion of her 
life in Arnhem, 

Besides the burial and charitable societies that 
eist in every Jewish congregation. Arnhem has the 
following: (fi Hizzuk Emunoh, an association for 
the study of rabbinical Brerature: (2) Berit -A bra- 
ham. a society that gives pecuniary aid to lying-in 
women, and toward expenses attendant on the cere- 
mony of cireumcision; (3) Sacadas Ahim, an asso- 
ciation composed of small traders. for mutual assist- 
ance in times of sickness and mourning: H a charity 
association. and an association. for lending money 
without interest to small traders; and several others, 
The Home for the Need was removed toa new and 
better house in. 8808, and steps. were taken to es- 
tablish an orphan home in Arnhem for the whole 
province, In addition there is a society for dower. 
ing respectable girls, and for providing poor school 
children with clothing, especially on their attaining 
the thirteenth year; alsoa fund for remitting money 
to Palestine. 

The Jewish population in 18098, according to the 
rather unreliable 7 Provinciaal Verslag,“ was 1.390 
in a total population of 26,413—2about 2:5 per cent, 
There were 50 births in ISUS, a rather small propor- 
Hien: bur the death statisties were more favorable, 
seeing that. while the mortality in the whole popula- 
tion of the town was L029 (1S8 per thousand), among 
the Jews there were only (deaths (13% per thousand ), 
This mortality is the highest of recent vears the aver- 
ace number of deaths being 16. The Jews of Arnhem 
support themselves mainly as small traders in cloth- 
Ing and woolen :oods The meat business affords 
employment toa number of Jews, who may be said to 
control the trade. Several large stores 
are maintained by Jews. There is only 
one Jewish Juwyer, who is a member 
of the city council, and maintains a banking house: 
heand a Jewish memberofthe bar. with a few teachers, 
compose the academically educated Jewish popula- 
tion of Arnhem. Nevertheless, the congregation may 
he accounted one of the most prosperous in Holland. 


BIRLIOGRAPITY : For the older history of Arnhem. besides the 
tuanuseript in the Arehives, see Van Wyn. JHwuiszittend Leven, 
j2U60.222, G0, 651; V. Hasselt, Gehe rsehe Oudheden: idem. 
Aruhemsche (iedhliedenz Nio Oorkonden vean ti lider 
Uuel; idem, Wandelingen door cen Deel van Gelde rlan; 
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Yan der Aa. fardrukshundig Woordenbockh > Koenen, Ge- 
sehid nis der Joden idu Nederland, For its later history, 
Waternngun’s Oration. to have been delivered at the dedication 
ef the New synagogue, Arnhem, INS. but printed and circula- 
usi only now very rare- is valuable. 

J. VR. 


i, 

ARNOLD: Cardinal-bishop of Cologne; died 
April’. Pot. One of the few prelates who, during 
the Crusades, protected: the dews from the violence 
of the mob. When, during the Second Crusade, the 
Infiaminatery sermons of the French monk Ro- 
dolphe caused the populace throughout the Rhine 
provinces to attack the Jews, and Jorture and kill 
such of them as would not accept baptism, this tar- 
dinal bishop was persuaded bya sift of money to 
set aside the castle of Woikenburz, Lorraine, near 


Königswinter, as an asylum for the Jews. and to 


allow the many Jews that fled thither to defend 
themselves with arms against the aggressors. The- 
property that the Jews left behind was turned over 
to the bishop. This occurred on Sept. 23 and 24, 
1146. Toward the end of that month two Jews, 
Abraham and Samuel, were murdered on their way 
up to the castle, Moved by a second present. from 
the Jews, the bishop had. the murderer cruelly put 
to death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten zur Gesch. der Juden im 
Fréinlische n umi Jhutsclhin Reiche, Nos. 236. XML 25 


owt Bbw Jr ES 
Brisch. Ceselha der Juden in Cala. Wea p. 146. The author- 


itv for these statements is Ephraim ben Jacob, who was one 
of these shut up in Wolkenburg.. Besides his account. see 
Neubauer and Stern, Hebr. Berichte Ber die Juden-Ver- 
folyungon Während dor Kreuzztiyge, S92, pp. 60, 1:30 ; Gritz, 
Gesch. der Judin, vi. 159. 
G. 


ARNOLD OF CITEAUX: Cistercian monk, 
wo, with the sanction of Pope Innocent HT. (1198- 
1216), incited a crusade against. the Albigenses and 
Jews of southern France, and occasioned the attack 
of Simon de Montfort on Viscount Raymund Roger, 
The latter wassstigmatized as à patron of Jews and 
Albigenses, and on this account his beautiful capital, 
Beziers, was besieged by De Montfort, and on its 
fall (July 22. 1209) was well-nigh totally destroyed, 
According to Arnold's report to the pope, about 
twenty thousand perished by the sword regardless 
of caste, age, and sex; after which the city was 
looted and burned, so that “the vengeance of God 
raged therein in a wondrous way.” The flourishing 
and cultured Jewish congregation of Béziers was 
almost exterminated: two hundred persons lost their 
lives, and a great many others were taken aptive. 
"The year of mourning " is the name by which that 
year ds designated in the Jewish chronicles: the 
Hebrew word. for “mourning” having appropri- 
ately the numerical value of the date (Vs = 64 = 
4969. or 1209 of the common era), | 

From southern France; Arnold tarried his murder- 
ous fanaticism to Spain under the following cireum- 
stances: Mohammed al Nasir, the Almohade prince 
from the northwest of Africa. apprehending the 
success Of the Christians in Mohammedan Spain, 
transported a vast army to Andalusia to make war 
on the advancing religion. The Christian princes 
of Spain immediately ceased their habitual inter- 
necine hostilities for the sake of united resistance, 
and appealed to Innocent HE to inspire a general 
crusade against the Crescent. The pope acceded ; 
and among the multitudes crossing the. Pyrences, 


Arnon | 
Arnstein 


ama ae or eee 


Arnold and dis followers were foremost, 
ulirimnontane swordsmen, as they were designates 
in contrast to the Spaniards. were deeply atfronted 
by the comparative prosperity and freedom that the 
Jews enjoyed in the Castilian capital Toledo; and 


These 


Arnold instizated a sudden onshigeht upon then 


ehune, RIX, A that partieular juncture the Jewish 
population of T dedo, in adilition tor bein the mes 
representative and flouri-hinz in Spain, died been 
swelled by the aecessien ef. fusitives from Salvia- 
tierra. the first citv captured by tbe Mobaminedan 
Invaders Sept, RID Fhe fare of the Jews of 
Toledo would have been sealed had nor Alfonso the 
Noble, kins of Castile, and the Christian Knights of 
the city, promptly protected them; thus terminating 
auspicieusIly what was in. Castile an importation of 
forcizn fanaticism, the first persecution of Jew 
nsebleskibHY: Tbn Ven Sle lal Yehudah, ed. Wiener. 
p. HZ; Gritz, Gesch. der Julio n, Rd edu vio EER CER VE E» 
G. H. G. E. 
ARNON..- Biblical Data: A river and wady 


of eastern Palestine, the modern Wady Mojib cor 
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Gorge of the River Arnon Near Its Mouth. 


(Frei Stade, ~ Ger Li bte des Voelker Jaract.’y 


Wady el Mojib). The name means perhaps 7 noisy,” 
a term which well describes the latter part of the 
course of the river, Its length is about 45 miles, from 
WS rise in the desert. to its entrance into the Dead 
Sea. [Et spreads out toa breadth of 100 feet here 
and there. but for the most part is narrow: and 
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though low in summer, in the winter season it is in 
places Sor 16 feet deep. It runs at first northwest- 
erly. but afterward. its course becomes westerly. 
Its striking feature is the steepness and narrowness 
of the ravine through which it passes shortly before 
i empties into the lake. epposite Engedi. Between 
the lofty limestone hills. whieh cause this precipitous 
descent; anid the lake. the river expands into a shal- 
low estuary nearly 100 feet wide. 

The Arnon has always been an important bound- 


ary line.  Befere the Hebrew period it separated, 


forza timeat least. the Moabites from the Amorites 
Num. ASG 13, 26; Deut. HL 8: Judges xi. IN). 


Afterthe Hebrew settlement it divided, theoretically 
at least, Moab from the tribes of. Reuben and Gad 
(Deut. ii P2216. But din facet Moab lay as much te 
the north as it did to the south of the Arnon, To the 
north, for example; were Aroer, Dibon, Medeba, and 
other Meabite towns, Even under Omri and Ahab. 
who hell part of the Moabite territory, Israel did 
not held sway farther south than Ataroth, about ten 
miles north of the Arnon. Mesha in his inscription 
( Moabite Stone, line 10) says that tbe Gadites (not the 
Reaubenites: formeriv. occupied: Ataroth, whence he 
in turn expelled the people of Israel He mentions 
dine 26) his having constructed a road along the Ar- 
non. The ancient importance of the river and of the 
towns in its neighborhood is attested by the numer: 
ous ruinis ef brides, forts, and buildings found upen 
or near it. Isfondlsarealluded to by Isaiah (xvi. 2i. 
hs “heights.” crowned with the castles of chiefs. 
were also celebrated In verse {Num xxi. 2%). 
J. JW. J. F. Mec. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The Hareadah 
tells the following story of a miracle witnessed. at 
the Armen, which seems to be alluded to inthe Bible 
(Num. SNE 14. 15. The mountains bordering on 
the Arnon consist of two lofty ranges. witha valley, 
seven miles wide. between them. When on the way 
odo the promised Ind, the Israclites, after having 
crossed the first range, prepared to cross the second, 
the Amorites hid in the caves, intending to attack 
the unsuspecting travelers. But the Ark of the Cov- 
enant. which preceded. the Israelites, caused the 
heights to sink and the valley to rise, with the re- 
sult that the concealed Amorites were crushed in the 
caves. The miracle would have been unnoticed by 
the Israelites. had not God caused. the well which 
acceompamed them to throw up portions of the 
corpses. Then it was that all Israel sang the Song 
of the Well (Num. xxi. 17 (£4). In commemora- 
tion of this miracle the Rabbis decided that a special 
benediciien be uttered upon seeing the Arnon (Ber. 
244 (f 4. Nam. R. xix. 95; Tan., Hukkat., xx.). 
L. G. 


ARNSTADT: Capitalofthe German principality 
of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, on the River Gera. 
In 1264 (Aue. 5 and 7) there were outbreaks here 
against the Jews. in which fie were slain (the learned 
R. Shabbethai ben Samuel; Joseph and Kasser, sons 
of HL Jehiel bar Hakim: R. David Cohen, of Mayence: 
and the boy Eliezer, son of R. Simson, of France). 
In Feb.. 1249, the Black Death raged in the town. 
In 1441 the Jews were expelled from the town. In 
1466 another expulsion took place, 7 because they 


133 
a nat aa Dine ah ea alles kee 
[the Jews] would not be baptized.” In 1521 Jews 
are still mentioned as dwelling there, and as pos- 
sessing a synagogue, Which occupied the site later 
covered by the Bartholomew Cloister, Theircemetery 
in the Tehterhiiuser-strasse is also mentioned. Inthe 
seventeenth century there were no Jews in Arnstadt. 
thoush in the nineteenth century a congregation Was 
asain formed there, In 1900; ina population of about 
44,000, there were 97 Jews. 


PIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Fegesten zur (eeseh. der Juden. p- 
257, No, 6957 Salfeld. Pas Martiyrvaloqgiiin des Nürube ryer 
Memorhuctes, qup. $8 104, M RGS, 274, IM 


G., w F. 

ARNSTEIN, BENEDIKT DAVID: Austrian 
playwright, grandson of the famous Vienna banker 
Adam Ixiac von Arnstein; born in Vienna Oct. 15, 
1265: died there in 1840, In 1282 he entered. his 


grandfathers banking-house, but Jeff in 1356 to 


undertake a series of travels which enabled him te 
make the acquaintance of many distinguished wri- 
ters of his time. From association with Alinger and 
Liebel he learned to appreciate the Greek and Roman 
Classics, Such men as Reizer, Schrevvorel, Kotze- 
bue, Ratschky, and Zeon exercised a powerful intlu- 
ence upon him, He published: "Eine. Jüdische 
FPamilhenseene, ?” 1752; 7" Dramatische Versuche,” 
GOS; "Bie Rleinodten.” drama, 1726; 7 Die Maske.” 
comedy, 1796; "Die. Pilegetochter,” drama. 1799: 
" Das Billet.” comedy, 1800; 7 Pas Geschenk," ESOL. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY 2 Wurzbach, 
Ocstirreieliisehi-U ngarisehen 


Biographisches, Lerikin der 
Monarchie; Fr. Graetfer. 


Kleine Wiener Memoiren, ii. 18455. Oesterreichische Na- 
Lionaleneyllopéiidie, i; 323. 3 
S. 


ARNSTEIN, FANNY (VOGELE) VON: A 
leader of soeiety iw Vienna: born in Berlin Sep- 
tember 29, 1757; died near Vienna June S, ISIS. 
Daniel Dzis, the wealthy and generous banker, 
and head of the Jewish community of Berlin, 
was her father, She was one of a family of nine 
daughtersand foursons, Itzig beingamanof culture, 
and surrounded by an attractive family, his house 
became a social center, Close relation existed with 
the Mendelssohn circle; even before Fanny's brother- 
in-law David Friedliinder eame to Berlin, and two of 
Mendelssohns sons married: members of her family. 
Henriette Herz, Rahel, Dorothea, and Henriette 
Mendelssohn, Marianne Meyer, and the other repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish salon period were her inti- 
mate friends. On her eariy marriage with the 
banker Nathan Adam von Arnstein she carried the 
social influences of Berlin, as molded by Frederick 
the Great, tothe Vienna of Joseph JI. Po wide read- 
ing and unusual linguistic attainments she joined an 
attractive exterior, tact, graece, and. distinguished 
bearing. and, above all, extraordinary. kindness of 
heart. ‘Phe Von Arnstein mansion at. Vienna and her 
Villas at Schénbrunn and Baden were daily thronged 
with guests; and her casy hospitality, of Which Rahel 
Writes in her letters, embraced alike the prosperous 
and the poor. Her benefactions, privateand public, 
were endless; she was especially active in ameliora- 
tine the destitution that. followed the disasters of 
1509. Ladies of rank united to care for the needy; 
and, thougha Jewess and of the inferior nobility, she 
Was invited to join them on account of her executive 
ability and sagacity. When the same association 
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Zacharias Werner. 
cised an influence upon Austrian art and literature, 


Arnon 
Arnstein . 


founded & hospital at Baden, near Vienna, she col- 


lected 7,000 florins among her coreligionists: and in 
IS13 she sent. supplies to Rahel, then. engaged in 
relief-work at Prague. Love of her adopted. coun- 
try filled her soul; and the opinion she bad con- 
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Fanny von Arnstein. 
(From Kohut, ** Geschichte der Preuts hen Juden.) 


ceived of Napoleon and the French, on her visit to 

ris during the Consulate, did not. tend. to iessen 
her almost. personal grief over Austrian and Prus- 
sian reverses. The Frenchmen who freely eathered 
round her were never left indoubt as to her feelings. 
On the other hand, the German victories of IS13-14 
gave her the keenest delight; and the Vienna Con- 
gress saw her at the zenith of social success; Her 
salon was frequented by the celebrities assembicd at 
the capital—Wellington, Talleyrand, Hardenberg, 
Capo dIstrias, Varnhagen von Ense, his wife, the 
Sehlegels, Justinus. Kerner, Karcgline Pichler, and 
For over a generation. she exer- 


She was one of the founders of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde.. Only one shadow fell upon her life. 
During her widowhood her beauty attracted admirers 


and suitors. whom she successfully kept at a distance. 


Prince Karl von Lichtenstein was particularly assid- 
vous in his attentions. A rival, Freiherr von Weichs, 


ascribing his ewn Jack of success to Frau von Am- 
stein’s preference for Lichtenstein, challenged and 


killed him. Though the first families of Vienna 
Were concerned, Frau von Arnstein was wholly ex- 


onerated, and. continued to enjoy her popularity. 


Despite the distractions of society, she was a devoted 
mother to her only daughter, Henrietta, Baroness 
Pereira Arnstein, who inherited her intellect, grace, 
beauty, and goodness, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Varnhagen von Ense, Atsgewdihite Schriften, 
XVii EN 335: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lecion «ex Kaiser- 
Uns Oesterreich, Vienna, 10 05 M. Kavserling, Dic 
Jitdischen Frauen, 1879, pp. 220-28; A. de la Garde, Fefex et 
Souvenirs du Congrés de Vienne, 18053. 4. 4392 Fr. Graffer, 
kleine Wiener Memoiren, i. 249, dil. 2475 Oesterreichische 
National Encyullopéidie, i; 1212 Pris, ISA p. 510; Bitter fair 
Musik. Theater, und Kunst, published by L.A. Zanen IN» 
Vul. 1. No. SU, 
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ARNSTEIN, FANNY VON. 


Aroer 
Aronssohn 


AROER: A mame probably meaning “bushes of 
dwarf juniper” Lagarde, “Sem.” d] 0), whieh is 
applied in the Old Testament to three distinct local- 
ities, 

1. " Aroer, which ds on the edge of the valley of 
Arnon 2 (Deut, i 56, R. Vo). is probably represented 
by he present ruins of ^ Ariir en the north bank of 
the Arnon ravine. about eleven miles from the mouth 
of the river CPristram. Y Moab. pp. 129-131. The 
tiy was still standing in the Gime oc Eusebius. This 
place was usually described by its situation, in order 
10 idistinzuish | from ether Jocalities of the same 
marea Deur, db 132, iv. 48; Josh. NH. 2. iiis 9: Judges 
xi 260; HH Sum. yiv. di EH appears first as having 
been eauprured hv the Xinerite king Sihon from Moab 
(compare Num, NN 260. [t should be noted that iu 
the Mesha inseription, h 26; it is mentioned as having 
been built. by the Moabites;— After [srac s attack 
on the Amorites; it Was asstened as part of the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Reuben; whose southern frontier 
Homarked. This is the ciy mentioned in Num. 
NN vil, 54, with the southern towns, as having been 


built by the children of Gia before the distribution 
of the Jand. When Hazael ang tis Syrians Took 


from Isracl the territory across the Jordan, Aroer is 
given as fts southern limit (Il Kings x. 224. Tt 
clear. from Jer. lviii; 19, that the. Moabites. ulti- 
mately recovered it from the Iraelites, 


is 


2. X city in the territory of the tribe of Judah | 


we) 


~~ fe 


(E Samo say. 2S and probably Josh. xv. It has 
heen identified with the ruins of “Ardiral twenty 
miles south of Hebron and twelve miles southeast 
from Deer sheba. 
city a share of the booty taken from the Amalekites 
Who had attacked Ziklig (b Sam. xxx. 28). 

3. A town east of Rabbath- Nminon Ghost. xiii. 2) 
in the territory of the tribe of Gad. originally an 
Ammonite elity éIudses Ni xn. [t his not vet been 
identified. Necordliniz to Jerome Onomasticon Sa- 
erum,” 98, 5» HH was on a mountain, twenty Roman 
miles north of Jerusalem. | 

The reading 7 the cities of Aroerare forsaken” (Isa. 
xvi, 2) is probably incorrect, as it presents many 
geograplieul difficulties, occurring as it does in con- 
nection with “the burden ef Damascus,” While it is 
possible that there may have been another Aroer 
near Damascus, it is more likely that the passage 
Should. he rendered "the cities the ref shall be for- 
saken.” Phisemendation, proposed by: Lavarde, has 
been quite generally accepted by modern scholars, 

The Gentile name from Aroer is Aroerite(1 Chron. 
Ni. HA)... 

J. AR. J. D. P. 

ARON HA-KODESH: Hebrew name for the 
Ark in the svnagorue. See Ank or rik Law, 

ARON, ARNAUD: Chief rabbi of Strasburg, 
Alsace: born March 11. 1807, in Sulz unterm Walde, 
Alsace. and died April 3.1590, Destined for a rab- 
binical career, he began his Talmudic studies at an 
early azeat Hasgenau and continued them at Frank- 
fort on the Main, In. 1820 he became rabbi of the 
small community of. Hesgenheim in Upper Alsace: 
and the more important Jewish commumitvy Of Niras- 
burg called him to be its spiritual head in 19233. As 
he was under thirty, the age prescribed by daw, he 


David sent 10 the elders of this. 
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required a special dispensation te qualify for the 
oMies In Strasburg Aron acquired the reputation 
af an eloquent and inspiring preacher and a zeal- 
ous communal worker. He assisted in founding the 
School of Arts. and 
Trades and took active 
interest in other useful 
Institutions, [n 1555 
he convened an assem- 
bly of the rabbis of the 
department of the 
Lower Rhine for the 
consideration of relig- 
Jous questions, 

Aron ds the author 
devotional work 
erent 


of a 
Which 
popularity among - 
French Tsractites. This 

is 7" Prières d'un Coeur 

Israélite." a collection of pravers, partly orizinal and 
partly drawn from Diblicaband other Jewish sources, 
In this work he had the assistance of Ennery.. Arn- 


aud aren was the aurbhor of the cantechi=mnm weal for 


eniovs 


Arnaud. Aron. 


confirmation as prescribed by the Consistorv af Lower 


Alsace, In 566 the French government acknowl- 
edged his services by appointing him a Knirht of 
the Lesion of Honor In 1820, while Strasburg was 
hesiesed. it was he. together with the archbishop. 
who raised the white fag on the cathedral. Subse- 
quently he was decorated by the German emperor. 


x l. B. 


ARON, EMIL: German physician; born at 
Stettin, Pomerania, Mere 12, 1564. He received 
his education at the Werdersche Gymnasium at Ber- 
lin. and the universities of Berlin, Munich, and Heid- 
elberg, being graduated from the last-amentioned 
with thedezrecof doctorof medicine in ISS88, After 
a tour to Vienna, Paris; and London, Aron in 1890 
established. hhaself as a physician in Berlin. He 
Was assistant physician in the Jewish Hospital in 
that city from 1891 to 1896, becoming specialist in 
laryngologyv. Aron has been a contributor to the 
" Berliner hlinische Wochenschrift ” (* Zur Kasuistik 
der Halsrippen,? 1892, ete). Virchow’s “Archiv fiir 
at hofogwisehe Anatomie und. Physiologie und für 
Klinische Medizin” (7 Ucberdie Einwirkung Verdich- 
teter und Verdiinnter Luft auf den Intratrachealen 
Druck beim Menschen.” 1892, ete), “Deutsche Med- 
iwinische Wochenschrift” ("Zur Behandlung des 
Pheumothorax,” 1896, ete), and other medica! 
journals, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wrede, Das Geistiye Berlin, s.v, Berlin, 
PSUS, 


s. F. T. II. 

ARON, HENRY: French publicist: born in 
ris, Nov, 1H. ISR: died there Nov. 13, 1883. He 
was a. pupil of the Ecole Normale and obtained a 
fellowship there in 1865, but soon gave up teaching 
to join the stall of the * Journal des Débats,” and 
also collaborated in the © Revue Politique et Litté- 
raire.” Aron afterward became secretary of the” Re- 
vue des Deus Mondes.” In 1876 he was entrusted ` 
by Ernest Picard. minister of the interior, with the 
management of the “Journal Officiel ™ and of the 
" bulletin Francais,” but on the resignation of the 
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ministry he relinquished: his charge, Which he re- 
sumed upon the reelection of a Re publie ann jority. 
Oet 14. 1577. He was decorated with the Lesion 
of Honor Jan. 30. 1820, but resigned again when 
the “Journal” came under state control on Jan. 
1. USS]. He reentered the “Journal des Débats " as 
urb eritie. Thoush not a Hebraist. he became. in 
Isti; one of the founders of the "Revue des Etudes 
Juives.? 

S. A p 


ARONIUS, JULIUS: German historian; 
Feb, 3 18GI, at Rastenbure. Germany: died June 
20. ps9, After completing the eymnasium Course, 
he entered the University of Berlin, where he stud- 
ied history. philology, and later went to the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, He was graduated from the 
latter as Ph.D. in 1882, on which occasion he wrote 
a lliesis, “Studien überdie Alteren Anwelsichsischen 
Urkunden," — Aronius became Instructor at the Ber- 
lin Realevinnasium, at the same time devoting him- 
self to the study of Jewish history. Entrusted by 
the Historische Commission with a preparation of a 
history of the Jews in Germany during the Middle 
Ages, he began the work. under the title 7 Reges- 
ten zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland 7 (Ber- 
lin. 159. This work gives in Chronotovical order, 
under cach date; an abstract of every entry in the 
medieval chronicles and documents relatine to the 
Jews of Germany. Its publication was interrupted 
hy the death of Aronius, and was completed by 
Saalfeld. 


S. I. Br. 


ARONS, LEO: German physicist and Social- 
ist Though privat- 4locent at the University of Ber- 
lin he took part in the Socialist movement, and was 
in consequence suspended. from his office by the 
minister of education. April Ist) Being 
wealthy, he spent in PS) large sums of money to 
advance the interests of his party. In. 1897 he car- 
ried a resolution at the Socialist convention of Ham- 
burg, in. virtue of which the Socialists would no 
longer abstain from voting at the elections for the 
Prussian Dict. 

Arons’ scientific works belong to the field of theo- 
retic as well as of experimental physies, with espe- 
cial reference to electricity. Among the many 
works published by him may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: “Bestinmung der Verdetschen Constante 
im Absoluten. Masse,” in “Annalen der Physik und 
Chemie.” new series, ISSO, xiv. 161; "IEnterferenz- 
streifen im Spectrum," z. p. 669; 7 Verdünnungs- 
wärme und Wiürmekapacitüt von Salzlósunsen," ih. 
xxv. 408; " Methode zur. Messung der Elektromo- 
torischen. Gegenkraft im Elektrisclien Lichtbogen,” 


W. 


horn 


Be INSE, 


ih, NNN, 95; “Ueber den. Elektrischen Rückstand," 
ih. XXxv. WH: 7 Beobachtungen an Elektrisch Pola- 


risirten Platinspic;zeln;" ¢h xli; 473; " Ein. Elektro- 
Iwtischer Versuch.” čb: xlv. 383; * Ein. Demonstra- 
tionsversuch mit Elektrischen Sehwingungen.” dh, 
p. 0255; " Die Elektricitätsconstanten und Optischen 
Brechungsexponenten in Salzen.” db. liii. 95: * Elek- 
Jrische Lichtboxen.” /5 lvii 185; "7Polarisations- 
Erscheinungen in Dünnen. Metallmembranen.” 2. 
lvii. 201; 7" Versuche. über Elektrolytisehe Polarisa- 
tion,” in 7 Verhandlungen der Physikalischen Gesell- 
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sehaft zu Berlin." xi. 
Lichthogen,” i^. p. 6. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Die Nation, Isu-Us, p. 19; IS98-99, p. 422. 
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ARONSON, RUDOLPH: Composer and the- 
alrical manager: born in New York, April S, 1856. 
He early manifested tient for music, and after his 
eraduation from the New York high school was sent 
to the Vienna Conservatory, After completing his 
course there, he entered the Paris Conservatoire, de- 
voting himself to a careful study of the French 
composers, He had a strong predilection for the 
rien! genre, and it was the popular rather than the 
classie compositions that he strove to master in re 
gard to style and method. 

X Returning to America, Aronson first came promi 
nently before the publie as the director of fashion- 
able concerts in Madison Square Garden, New York; 
and such was the success of these concerts that 


3; "Ueber einen Quecksilber- 


he built a concert-hall at Forty-first. street and 
Broadway, opened. May 27,1880, In. connection 


with this enterprise, the now popular “ roof-garden ” 
was first introduced as à summer feature, 

He subsequently secured. capital for a theater to 
he devoted solely to the elaborate performance of 
light operas—the Casino, a fine specimen of Moor- 
ish architecture, opened Oct. 22, 1882, which was 
the first permanent home of light opera in America. 

Aronson has composed over 150 dances, marches, 
and various other orchestral pieces, many of which 
have been successfully performed by Gilmore, 
Cappa, Eduard Strauss, Theodore Thomas, and 
other prominent orchestral leaders. 

New York: Boston Times, 

Feb. 26, 15885; Vere York Herald, May 28, 18805. Who's Who 
in stanerica, 190]. 


A. J. So. 


ARONSSOHN, JACOB EZEKIEL: German 
physician and medical writer; born in 1774; died 
June 12, 1507; obtained his degree of M. D. in 1800; 
and subsequently became teacher at the Berlin 
University. Of his hae publications may he 
mentioned: (1) " Medicinische Gesch. der Franzó- 
sischen Armee in Nt. Domingo im Jahre 1803, oder 
Ueber das Gelbe Fie E " Berlin, 1805 (translation of 
a French work by N. P. Gilbert, treating of the yel- 
low fever): (2) ° Die T dist des Zihiirzios oder Voil- 
ständiger Theoretischer und Praktischer Unterricht 
über deran den Zähnen Vorkommenden Chirurgischen 
Operationen, die Einsetzung Künstliche ‘r Zähne, Ob- 
duratoren und Künstlicher Gaumen" (translated from 
the French by L. Laforgne, with illustrations, Der- 
lin, 1805): (3) "^ V ollstándige Abhandlung Aller Vene- 
rischen Krankheiten,” with annotations by F. W. 
Wolf, Jr., Berlin, 1808: (4) " Gründliche Anleitung 
zur Zwcckindssiren Einrichtung der Apotheken,” 
with illustrations, Berlin, 1801; (5) “Die Kunst das 
Leben des Sehönen Geschlechts zu Verlüngern," 
With illustrations, Berlin, 1804; 2d ed., 1807; (6) 
“Rechtfertigung der Schutzblattern, oder. Kuhpoc- 
kenimpfung,” Berlin, 1801: (7) " Toilettenkunst- 
Recepte, 64 Wohlfeile, bewährte, nach Chemischen 
und Diütischen Gründsitzen Abgefasst, zur Befor- 
derung und. Erhaltung der Schönheit,” Berlin, 1805. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY = Fürst, Bibl. Jud. J. S, Meusel Dax Gele hrte 
Tv utschleaiis iin toten Jahrhundert. xiii. 90; ALC. P. Callis- 
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5, F. T. H. 
ARONSSOHN, JACQUES LEON: German 
physician: born at Metz May 2. 1793: died at 
Strasburg Sept. $, IS61. His father, Jacques Arons- 
sohn (died ISẸ, practised medicine at the sarrison 
of Pont à Moussen,  Aronssohn went to Strasburg 
in INO to matriculate at the Faculté de Médecine. 
He took his degree as doctor in 1816; became assist- 
ant surgeon at the municipal hospital in 1823: and 
resiined this position two years later to goto Ens- 
land to finish his studies, [n London be made the 
acquaintance of some of the most prominent physi- 
cians and surgeons, as; for instance, Astley Cooper, 
Lawrence Brodie. and Tyrrell After his return to 
France be established himself as a physician at 
Strasburg and during his twenty-five vears of prac- 
tise he was rewarded as one of the most ellicient of 
doctors; fn i838. suffering from a chronic irritation 
of the Jaryns. he went to Italy to seek a milder cli- 
mate. At Pisa he was requested by the French 
ambassador to take part in the autopsy on the body 
of the daughter of King Louis Philippe. Scarcely 
had this work been finished, when he Was Sun- 
mened to Florence by the widow of King Murat. 
During 1822, while the Cholera raged in France, 
Aronssohn was requested. to organize one of the 
provisory hospitals. Later he was appointed a 
member of the Central Sanitary Commission: of the 
board of health; ef thecommiitee of primary instruc- 
tion; of the commission for the inspection of the 
asylum at Stephansfell: and physician to the East. 
ern. Railway Company. From 1849 he was presi: 
dent of the Société de Médecine: de Strasbourg and 
a member of several French and foreign scientific 
societies; The Legion of Honor Was bestowed on 
him in 18239: at the same time he was appointed as- 
sistant physician to the king. which for him was 
merely a tithe. [t brousht him in contact, however, 
with the royal family and the eminent men of that 
epoch. As carly as 1822 he was authorized. by the 
Royal Council of Publie Instruction to establish a 
course of surgical instruction. He took an ACTIVE 
part in the foundation of the institution for the ex- 
amination of fellowship: and when Professor Lob- 
stein died Aronssohn remained in Charge of the med- 
ical clinie for six months. 
Aronssolin was not eloquent ; 
bled his conversation: 


his lectures resem- 
they were informal talks, at- 
tractive. and so. presented that they held the atten- 
tion of the pupils, 

The grief he sutfered at the death of an adopted 
son, the severe illness of his beloved daughter, and 
the loss of a dear friend, brought on the heart-fail- 
ure that ended his useful life. 

Aronssohn is the author of: 

" Les Tumeurs Développées dans les Nerf.” inaug- 
ural dissertation, 1592. 7 Appréciez les Progrès Ré- 
cents du Diagnostic” 1826: 7 Mémoires et Observa- 
tions de. Médecine et de Chirureie Pratiques“: [st 
Mémoire: * L^EIEnstruetion des Vers dans les Vojes 
Aeriennes ? : 9d and 3d Mémoires: 7 Quelques Points 
de. F Histoire. des Hernies Tio S Tetanos“: ^ Lotion 
Chaudes des Térébenthine dans les Brülures ": 
"Compte Rendu ide Ia Clinique Médicale de da Fac- 


uhé^: *L'nroduction anu Traité sur les Eaux 
Mincrales du. Duché de Nassau? (translated from 
Kauko: 7 L'Inilunmation et les Scrofules,” 

resides these works XAronssolin wrote a number of 
reports. for different. societies and committees of 
which he was a member; for instance, “Projet de 


Loi d'Organisation Médicale.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
Is] 194, 
s A. 


Gazelte Medicale de Strashourg, 1562, pp. 


ARONSTEIN, L.: German chemist: horn May 
35, ISH at Telete, Westphalia; eraduated from the 
University of Gottingen in 1864 with the degree of 
Ph.D. Two years later he became assistant in the 
physical departinent of the University of Levden, 
Holland. and in 1867 accepted the post of director 
at the hish school (i re Birgersehaly of Breda. 
Brabant, where he also taught the natural sclences, 
In 1876 Aronstein Was appointed professor of chem- 
istry ai the Roval Military Academy of. Breda, and 
in IS94 was offered a similar appointment in the 
Royal Polytechnic School, Delft. He accepted the 
invitation, and has continued to occupy the position 
ever since. His papers, which are of a distinctly 
technical Character, have appeared on the pages of 
Liebig’s * Annalen der Chemie.” published in Leip- 
sic and Heidelberg: in the * Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellshaft;" the “Recueil des Travaux 
Chimiques des Pavs-Das;" ete. Brief notices and re- 
Views of Aronstein's contributions to chemist ry nay 
be found inthe “Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte 
der Chemie.” edited by F. Fittica, Brunswick, 
BIRLIOGRAPHY:  Poggendorff. 

Handudrterhuch, Leipsie, 188, 

NC | A. S 
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ARONSTEIN, PHILIPP (pen-name - Arn- 


stein): German school-teacher and author; born 
Dee. 4. 1862, at Halver, province of Westphalia, 
Prussia. — Aronstein received) his education at the 
gymnasium in Soest. the universities of Berlin and 
Bonn. and the Academy of Münster, whence he was 
graduated as doctor of philosophy. After having 
taught at different schools in England and Germany, 
heat present (0902) holds the position of. Oberlehrer 
at the Prozymnasium at Myslowitz, province of 
Silesia, Prussia. He has been a contributor to sev- 
eral well known German magazines and newspapers: 
ew. Neue Deutsche Rundschau," = Anglia" (7 Ben 
Jonson's Theorie der Lustspicle;" 1894; * Dickens- 
"iudien." 1896), 7 Englische Studien” (John Mars- 
ten als. Dramatiker,” 1894; 7 Die Entwicklung der 
Lokalverwaltune in England." 14805) "Neuere 
Sprachen" (7 England um die Mitte des (Sten Jahr- 
hunderts,” 1895), and has written principally upon 
education in England. and Enelish history and liter- 
ature. Aronstein'’s chief independent. works are: 

enjamin,  Disraeli's Leben und — Dichterixche 
Werke," 1805, and © Die Entwicklun: der Höheren 
Knabenschulen in England." 1893. He also trans- 
lated from the English into German Bishop Mandell 
Creighton’s 5 Age of Queen Elizabeth,” 1900. 

8. F. T. H. 


ARPAD: A city of northern Syria, the modern 
Pell-Erfad, thirteen miles northwest of Aleppo, It 
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is mentioned in H Kings xviii 24, xin. 13: Jsa. x. 8. 
XXXvi. I9, xxxvii. 13; Jer. xlix. 33. tunmimanunirari 
HE fought against it (Schrader. 7 Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek.“ i. 3209). and Tislath-pileser I1. besieged 
it for two years and captured jt about 740 p.c. (ib. d. 
313, and Isa. x. 9). 


J. JH. | A. B. 


G. 

ARPHAXAD (qz2£58N): According to Gen. x. 
22, 24: xi. 10-135; and I Chron, i. 17. IS. the third son 
of Shem. Bochart’s identitiention (* Phales. “ji. tof 
this name with the Arrapachitis of the Greeks. am 
Armenian region, north of Assvria, adjacent to the 
Great or Upper Zab river, has jong prevailed. The 
Arrapachitis, however, did not belone to the Semitie 
world : and it would be difficult to account for the 
element 7 sid 7 (very improbably explained as an 
Armenian element, 7-hat;^ by Lagarde, “Nym. i. 
4). Still more. improbable. is the. Kurdish Alba. 
Delitzseh’s c7 Paradies,” 256) explanation. from the 
Assyrian "urba-Rishshati " (the four quarters of the 
World), has not been confirmed. More recently, the 
view of Michaelis, anticipated by Josephus (7 Ant.” 
i 6. E 4), that Arpakshad contains the name of the 
Kasdim or Chaldeans, has become predominant. The 
explanations of Gesenius. ete," boundary [7 Arp"] of 
Chaldea 7 (Wesha; of Cheyne,” Arpakh 7 and "ke- 
shad.” written together by mistake (^ Expositor,” 
[897, p. E423. ete.. are now superseded by the observa- 
tion of Hommel (7 Ancient Hebrew Traditions.” 294) 
that Arpakshad is the same as" Urof the Chaldeans " 
(Cr-hasdin). Both names agree jn the consonants 
except one, and also in meaning, as Arpakshad is the 
father of Shelah, erand father of Eber and ancestor of 
Terah, Nahor and Abraham, who came from Ur 
(Gen. xi. 12). The inserted "pof Arpakshad has so 
far not been ex plained— Hommel has TCCOUFSC EVEN fo 
Esvptian—but it is doubtless due to some graphie 
error (sce Ur) In Judith i. I, ete, Arphlaxad, a 
king of the Medians in Ecbatana. is mentioned, con- 
quered by Nebuchadnezzar I. of Assyria and put 
fo death. The name. hits Clearly been. borrowed 
from Gen. x. by the writer, 

J. JR. W. 

ARRAGEL, MOSES: Spanish rabbi; tlour- 
ished in the first. half of the nfteenth century at 
Maqueda and Guadalfajara, Castile. The name js 
the Arabic a?-Rijal (Steinschneider, “Jew, Quart. 
Rev." xi. 610): according to H. Derenbourg (^ Jour- 
nal des Savants.” November, 1898), jt is derived 
from the Hebrew "hic Basil? (the expert). 

When in 1422 Don Luis de Guzman, «rand mas- 
ter of the Order of Calatrava. was preparine in 
Toledo to make war upon the Moors. he seems ‘to 
have suffered a change of heart; and. tired of the 
chase, of. plaving chess. and of reading romances of 
Chivalry, he felt the need of a good translation. of 
the Bible in Spanish, with a commentary thereon, 
Ife asked. Rabbi Moses Arragel to undertake this 
work (April 5), At first the rabbi declined. the in- 
vitution. feeling how impossible it was fora Jew to 
translate, or comment upon, the Bible in a manner 
to satisfy a Catholic. Don Luis, however, insisted ; 
and he assigned. Friar Arias de Enciena, custos of 
the Franciscans in Toledo. to make known to Moses 
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his particular wishes in regard to the matter. The 
translation of the Old. Testament in the Castilian 
language is one of several which were 
Translates made at this time: and the coopera- 
the Old tion of the Jewish rabbi with Catho- 
Testament. lic disnitaries in its production is one 
of the signs of the comparative relig- 

ious tolerance then prevailing in Castile. 

It took Arragel many Years to finish this work, 
When completed. (June 2. 1430) it was presented 
by him with much ceremony to Don Luis in Toledo, 
in the presence of à concourse of prominent and 
learned men, Phe head of the Orderof St. Francis, 
replying to the presentation address, expressed him- 
self as follows: “Rest assured. that W, please God, 
the interior of. the Bible as regards its substance is 
equal to dts exterior, it will be the most beautiful 
funous work to be found in many a 
kingdom.” ‘These and other details are found pre- 
fixed to the translation, accompanying which is the 
whole correspondence between Don Luis de Guzman 
and Moses Arragel Luis? letter. commences as fol- 
lows: " We, Master of Calatrava, send many saluta- 
tions to vou, Raby Moses A rragel, our vassal in eur 
city ef Maqueda. Know, O Raby Moses! that we 
desire to possess a Bible with glosses and comments; 
and we are told that. you can do the work well.” 

It is interesting to notice that this translation into 
old Castilian follows the order of books according to 
the Hebrew canon. This was the express desire of 
Jerome; and indeed his translation seems to have 
formed, in à measure, the basis for this new transla- 
tion, which was made with the help of the Hebrew 
original. Wherever the Latin text of Jerome agreed. 
with the Hebrew, Moses followed both: where they 
differed, he followed the Hebrew exclusively, A 
surprising freedom of speech is also shown by Moses 
in the glosses that he has attached to the text. He 
docs not scruple to differ from the interpretation of 
his own coreligionists. When he comes in conflict 
With the dogmas of the established Church, he says 
plainly: "This is the opinion of the Christians; but 
the Jews hold just the opposite view.” He often 
cites the view of the grand master, Don Luis, him- 
self. but never. controverts him. He is decidedly 
rational in his own views on many points, and does 
not scruple to declare many expressions. firurative, 
The losses are not simply dry explanations, for 
Moses has inserted here and there à number of Jew. 
ish tales, fables, and proverbs. The authorities cited 
are numerous, Of classic authors, we find Aristotle, 
Euclid, Prolemieus, and Pliny: of Christian scholars, 
Saint: Bernard. Saint Hdefonso, and Nicholas de 
Lyra. His remarkson Christian theology are drawn 
from the “Tratado sobre la Justicia de la Vida Es- 
pirituel" of Don Pedro. archbishop of Seville. He 
mentions by name the Talmud, the Midrash (Midras 
or "los Prabot”), the cabalists “rabi Tanhuma,” 
“rabi Salomon? (Rashi), “rabi Abrabam Aben 
Ezra," “rabi Moysen de Egipto” (Maimonides), 
"mbi Nicun (Nissim) de Barcelona,” ^ rabi Jac” 
(Jacob ben Asher), “rabi Joseph,” “ol Camhy ” 
(Kimhi), ete, 

On the whole, this work of Arragel's shows him 
to have been a man of vast learning, of fine liter- 
ary taste, and of a breadth of view hardly to be 


sm the maoe? 


Arragel 
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expected in a Spanish rabbiof that time, According 
tes. Berger, Arraze] used some previous attempts 
at translating the Bible into Castilian, As such he 
notes Ms. Escurial, ij. 3. and for the prophets. a 
manuscript of the fifteenth century preserved in the 
Library of the Academy of History at Madrid. 

The manuscript ef this translation, called the 
"Bible of Olivares,” is preserved in the Palace of 
Liria at. Madrid. belonging to the duchess of Ber- 
wick and ef Alba, It was given in 1624 to Don 
Gaspar de Guzman, count of Olivares, by Don 
Andres. Pachieo, the grand-inquisiter, because. of 
the services rendered hv himself and his father, the 
ambas-xilor at Rome., ft passed by marriage into 
the possession of the fifth duke of Mba. Don Fran- 
eiseo Alvarez of Toledo. There are 515 folios, the 
text being dn two columns, surrounded by the 
glosses, whieh are written in very minute script: 
qnis Interesting: from another point of view: it is 
Hed with miniatures which make it ene of the 

treasures of the Casa de Alba. The 


Its illustrations (334 in number, of which 
Careful 6 are fulbpase) bowever, have a 
Tllustra- particular Jewish interest: for, in ad- 

tions. dition to the pictures in it of indubi- 


tably Christian origin, and copied from 

other Bibles in the Cathedral library of Toledo, there 
sure others which have a thoroughly Jewish tinge, 
and on account of which the supposition is justified 
that Moses Arragel if he did not himself assist in 
the painting, at least save directions to the Toledo 
artists who did the work. In one picture the inte- 
rier of sa SVnaeenre js reproduced with the greatest 
Care ard exactness. Moses is represented as holding 
the Law in his hands, the Law beine written ona 
karze marble plite. The frontispiece, which js here 
reproduced. represents the grand master upon his 
throne, covered with a white mantle upon which is 
seen the red cross of the Order of Calatrava; around 
him are vassals and knights: by his side are a Fran- 
cisean amd a Dominican (Friar Arias de Encinas and 
Juan de Zameray: and in front of him is Rabbi 
Moses himself. on his knees; presenting his work to 
his lord and master, The Jew-badee can be plainly 
recownized on his right arm. He is surrounded by 
the knights of the order: while immediately below 
the throne a scene is depicted in which the knights 
are seen feeding, clothing, and otherwise succoriny 
the Jews. 

Wiittocrarnyz De Rossi, Histor, Worterh, p, 47: Ne pi-fihi- 
Pendi. p. 9 & deseription of the manuscript, fouether with 
UNIUS, Was wiven in Isti by Señor Paz y Media in an article 
entithsd. La Biblia Puesta aon Jhunancee por Rabi Mose 
Arragd de Guadaltajara, eontained in a eollectien ptib- 
Hs] dn bener of Mareelino Menendez vy Pelayo. Madrid, 
siti. voll ji pp. Jaf sus an aeceonnt of Whieh article will be 
fiue in Hoch xs On ste rre ichische Weochreuschritt. May IL 
FECE p I» A detailed account has been given by Samuel 
Berger in the Bulletin des 4 nbiquaires, ISUS. pp. Z0 244 
(in abstract of whieh article: ean be fonod in the Jer, Et- 
Juires, Nx Nviii. um slbi and in Iionidnid xxviii. 521. Come 
pare aiso Cafalisups ide his Colecciones Ber pestis eb jdP'*lenn 
te Liria, Madrid. ISAS, p. d. and. Reuss and Berger in the 
Riale nencdopiidie für. Protustantisehe Therlinjie, S exl 
b. 10. reprinted in. Urtert und Cehersetoungen der Bibel, 
Leipsiv, 1587, p. AL. 

G, 


ARRAS: Chief city of the department of Pas- 
de Calais, capital of the ancient Artois, France. 
According to Gross the name of this citv appears 
in a very curious. Hebrew document (De Rossi, Ms, 
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No, 363, 23), which relates that Robert the Pious, 
kinz of France (996-1031), together with his vassals 
and neighboring princes, havine decreed the exter- 
mination of the Jews who refused baptism, a cer- 
tain Jacob b, Jekuthiel went to Rome to invoke for 
his coreEiionists the protection of the pope. The 
pope sent a high diznitarv to put a stop to the per- 
secution. Jacob went from. Rome to Lorraine, and 
thence to Flanders; about 1023. He died there at 
DPUON (60, Arras), on the banks of a river, pre bably 
the Searpe. His sons conveyed his body to Rheims. 
It does not follow from this text that there wasa’ 
Jewish community at Arras at this time: and the 
identification of the Hebrew word in question with 
Arras is very problematic, Jews probably were liv- 
Ins at Arras. as in the whole surrounding region. in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: but nothing 
Whatever is known of their history. 2S 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 21 et seq. 


6. I. L. 
ARROWS. 
ARROYO, ISAAC BEN MOSES: Lived in Sa- 


lonica toward the end of the sixteenth century. He 
wrote * Makhil kohelet ? (The Preacher Preaching) 
am] 7 Tanbumet EI (Consolations of God), philo- 
sephical expositions of Ecclesiastes and the Penta- 
tench (Salonica, 1597, 1573). 


6, M. L. M. 


ARSACES: Parthian king: according to some 
scholars. the sixth of that name, mentioned in I Macc: 
Xiv. 2-23. as having entrapped Demetrius, who had 
rebelled against him. Demetrius married a daughter 
of Arsaces and, according to Josephus c? Ant.” xiii. 5, 
ï ID. died ineaptivity. He is further mention-d—in 
I Macc, xv, 22—in the number of kings to whom 
Rome sent the edict which forbade the persecution 
of the Jews. He is also known as Mithridates I. 

G. ` G. B. L. 


ART AMONG THE ANCIENT HE- 
BREWS: Material for the formation of an opinion 
on the art of the ancient Hebrews is extremely 
scanty, as the vestiges are limited 
to certain specimens of pottery and 
of the gIvptic art, including inci- 
dental references in Hebrew liter- 
ature, touching mainly the Temple 
at Jerusalem, B 

The potter’s art reverts to the 
earliest days. After their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites no 
doubt. soon learned this art from 
the inhabitants; ahhoursh for a 
long time thereafter the Pheni- 
cians, who carried their carthen- 
Ware to far-off Lands, still continued to supply the 
interior of Palestine. Excavations in Jerusalem and 
Te]. ¢l-Hesy (probably the ancient 
Lachish) have ylelded a proportion- 
ately rich fund of material, suficient, 
according to Flinders Petri¢, to trace the history of 

*tlestinian pottery, Petrie distineuishesin Amorite, 
a Phenician. and a Jewish period, cach having its own 
characteristic style, It is undoubtedly true that the 
art of pottery among the Hebrews was developed 
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Sheke] of Simon 
Maceabeus. (Exe 
act size.) 
(From the collection of J. 
I Eisenstein.) 
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under Phenician influence. for its forms are always 
Coarse imitations of Pheniciin models Phe older 
finds, especially those of Jerusalem, exhibit) forms 


Hebrew Pottery. 
(From Warren, * Revevery ef 4b erusalem,7) 

that are dn use to-day throughout Palestine and 

Syria. See POTTERY. ' 
Glyvpties dates back to remote antiquity. If tra- 
dition assumes that signet-rings were worn by the 
'atriarehs (Gen; xxviii; 18) and that the genera- 
tion ef the wilderness journey was skilled in engra- 
ving on precious stones, if. points af least to the an- 
Hiquity of the art. The. Hebrews were taught this 
kind of cneraving by the Canaanites; who, in their 
turn, had. received it from the Phenicians. Origi- 
nally. this art of engraving came from the East; for 
in the Euphrates. district it had. been the custom 
since remotest time to attest all the more important 
business transactions by written con- 
Seal- tracts, to which the seals of the parties 
Engraving. interested wereaflixned. The northern 
Syrians and Phenicians no doubt 
adopted the custom through their frequent inter- 
| course with this distriet; and, with the custom, they 
doubtless learned aise the ayt of making the seals. 
The devices upon these seals point likewise to their 
Eastern derivation (see Perrot and Chipiez, " Histoire 
de FArt dans l'Antiquité," vol. ii, " La. Phénicie,” 
p. 240, hois, however, always ditlienlt. to decide 
Whether any particular seal among those preserved 
belonged to the Hebrews or to 
some neiehboring nation, unless 
it contain some distinctive name. 
Even when the name is indubi- 
tably Jewish, it is always possible 
that it may have been made by 
Phenicians. Fhe Hebrew and 
Phenician seals resemblecach other 
Seal of Elishegib bat very. closely in shape, script, and 
Piskuma eut in ornamentation, As to ornamen- 
mdi M eus tation, there are found devices 
of Phenician origin, such as the 
palm. leaf, garland of peppy heads or pomesrranates, 
Winged spheres; ete.. and those of Eevptian, such 
as ITathor's insignia, the eye of Osiris, ete. (see the 
Hlustrations in. Benzinger, 7 Hebriische Architolo- 

sie” pp. 208 ef «4 : and see article SEALS), 


| 


| 


| 
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Of metalwork there are no remains extant. The 
deseription of Solomon's Temple is the main source 
of information upon this point, the notable faet in 
Which is that it was a Pyrian artificer, named Hiram 
(1 Kings vii. 13) or Huram Abi, as the chronicler 
calls him dE Chron. ii. E, who made the necessary 
utensils for the sanctuary. Phe Jews themselves 
evidently had not yet mastered the art of casting in 
bronze or brass, certainly not to thie extent nhecessury 
for this work. The account. of the building in 
I Kings vii. affords only the merest outlines of. the 
larger art-works manufactured for its use, such as 
pillars, the brazen sea, portable davers, or basins, - 
ete. "Phe shapes of the smaller utensils, vessels; and 
vases of gold and silver were undoubtedly molded 

after Phenician models. Etwas espe- 

Metal- cially in the manufacture of such arti- 
. Casting. cles that the Phenicians excelled; and 

their products ruled the market, par- 
ticularly in Egypt. Even if the Jewish metal- 
workers under Hiram learned enough to make the 
smaller articles themselves (compare TL Kings xvi. 
10), they still were constructed upon Phenician lines. 
The same is true of the ornaments employed, which 
exhibit the Phenician composite style, Thus, in ad- 
dition to native flowers, are found the palin-leaf of 
Assyria, the lotus-flower of Egypt, and especially 
pomegranates and cotocynths, Figures of animals, 
so frequently found on Phenician vases, were among 
the decorations of the borders of the brazen sea. In 
religious symbolism, likewise, the same Egyptian 
and Jewish forms are found alongside each other: 
the lotus, the eye of Osiris, Hathor, and Horus upon 
seal, all of Egyptian origin—the original meaning 


Fragment of a Glass Vase, with Representation of the Temple. 


(From Vigeuroux, * Dictionnaire de la Dible.") 


of these symbols was of course lost to the Svrian 
artists—while the most frequent. device of Baby- 
lonjan origin among the Hebrews was the cherub 
(I Kings vi. 23-28, 32. 35: vii 36; see CHERUB), 
Older than the art of metal-casting among the 
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Jews was another species of metal work—oeverlay- 
ing with metal plate. The very ancient Ernop re- 
cae its name no doubt from the fact that it con- 
sisted of a fieure of wood or other material, overlaid 
with weld me silver foil, The "calves of sold P at 
Dan and Beth-el were probably only idols thus over- 
laid. and not entirely composed. of solid. metal 
(E Kings xij. 28. Later accounts of the building of 
the Temple specify that the walls and. doors, and 
even the floor, were overlaid with gold deaf. | 

The plastie art was the one that had. the least 
opportunity for development, Sculpture in stone 
hardly existed at all among the Jews: they pos- 
sessed neither clay idols—the “mazebah™ was al- 
ways a plain stone pillar—nor sarcophagi, which 

latter, in. Phenicia and Egypt. af- 
Sculpture. fordel opportunity for art-displav : 

nor are any sculptured decorations of 
their stone houses Known, They evidently lacked 
during all this period the ability to execute artistic 
work in stone, 

Ivory- and wood-carvinz. on the other hand, were 
practised by the Jews from ancient. times. The 
abovementioned overlaying with metal involved, 
asa necessary condition, that the underlying wood 
had been wrought into proper shape. "The old tera- 
phim seem to have been of human form, or at least 
to have possessed a human head (T Sum. xix. 13). 
The cherubim for the Holy of IHolies were carved 
out of olive-wood. The wood-work of the walls 
amd doors of the. Temple was ornamented with 
carvings (I Kings vi. 18, 29,35). Nolomon' s throne 
of state is mentioned asan important product of the 
carver's art (in ivory) (I Kings x. 18-20); but un- 
forrunatety it is not stated whether it was made by 
Jewish or by Phenician artiticers, 

It was the religion of the Jews that precluded the 
full developmentof the art of sculpture, and so con- 
fined it within the above-mentioned narrow limits. 
In the most ancient. times, when images were not 
proscribed, the technical ability to make them artis- 
tically was lacking; and when in later periods this 
artistic skill might have been acquired from others, 
images were forbidden. The persistent fight of the 

Prophets against images was waged 


Religion with such success that in the end not 
as an only was any representation of the 
Opponent Deity forbidden, but even the por- 
of the traiture of living beings in general, 
Plastic mun or beast. Such a command as 
Art. that of the Decalogue (Ex. xx. 4; 


| Deut. v. 8) would have been impos- 
sible to a nation possessed. of such artistic gifts as 
the Greeks, and was carried to its ultimate conse- 
quences—as to-day in. Islam—only because the peo- 
ple Jacked artistic inclination, with its creative 
power and formative imagination, 

The same reason, to which is to be added a defect- 
Ive sense of color (see Delitzsch, “Iris, Farbenstu- 
dien und Blumenstücke," pp. 43 et seq. ; Benzinger, 
“Hebr. Archäologie,” pp. 268 ef seq.), prevented any 
development of painting. Attempts in this direc- 
tion are found in the earliest times in the custom of 
decorating with colors jars, vases, and articles of 
similar character. Objects found at Tell el- Hesy 


show such attempts of a somewhat rude fashion; . 
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these found in Jerusalem exhibit them executed in 
a more careful and finished manner, The question, 
of course, still remains whether these 
lat terobjects are native products orim- 
ported articles; In. cither case. the 
painting amountstobutasimple form of ornamenta- 
tion by means of colored lines, in which geometrical 
figures predominate, with parallel lines and lines at 


Painting. 


Robinson's Arch, Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


right angles, zigzag and waving lines, all forming a 
sort of band around the neck or body of the vessel, 
In the Old Testament, painting is not mentioned: 
when Ezekiel (xxiii. 14) speaks of “men portrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans por- 
trayed with vermilion,” it is not painting that is re- 
ferred to, but probably outline drawings with a col- 


ored pencil, the contours being then filled. in with 


color. See Curnvn, House, SANCTUARY, SYNA- 
GOGUES, TEMPLE, POTTERY, SEALS. 
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ART, ATTITUDE OF JUDAISM TO- 


WARD: Art, the working out of the laws of beauty 
in the construction of things, is regarded in the Bible 
as wisdom resulting from divine inspiration (Ex. 
XXXI. 1-6, Xxx v. 20-35, XXXVi.—1), and is called in 
the Talmud ^ hokmah ” ((r/xdvi), in distinction from 
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hber cans ASN oman. R. IL 29%; Shab. 1314). P 
It ds, however, somewhat Incorreet to spe ak of 


Jewish art. Whether in Biblical or in post-Biblical 
times, Jewish workmanship was influenced, if not 
altorether suided, by non-Jewish art. Roman ar- 
chitecture was invoked in the buikling of Herod's 
Temple just as Phenician architecture was in the 
construction of those of Solomon and of Zerubbabel 
(1 Nines vit. 15: Ezra iii. 2v. Plastic art in general 
Was discouraged by the Law: 
in the Deealowue (ES. NN. 4) being din olden times 
applied to all images, whether they; were made ob- 
jeets of worship or not (see Josephus, "Ant," xvii. 


6, 22; xvii D. 1: æ. “RB J.” d 22, z 2: dis 9, € 2: 
lo, š). In accordance with this view the pious in 


Tauri times even aveided gazing at the pic- 
tures engraved on Roman coins Cb. Zarah 500; 
Pes. 1040: Yer. Mew. iii; l? [74e]: Hippolytus, "7 Ref- 
utation of AT Heresies.“ ix. 21). It is possible. how- 
ever, that these figures formed an exception because 
they were, as a rule, representations of kings or em- 
perors worshiped as gods by the Romans. 

. Rabbinical tradition. however, follows more ra- 
tional rules in interpreting the law . prohibiting 
images. Referring the law. Ex. xx. 233, " Ye shall 
not make with me weds of silver, neither shall ve 
make unto vou gods of geld." 10 beings beheld by 
prophetic Vision at the throne of God, or to anthro- 
pomorphic Visions of God himself, the Rabbis for- 
bade only the fashioning of the four figures of Eze- 
kiel asa whole or of any other angelie being, and 
especially the making of human. figures, as these 
might be made objects of worship (Mek... Yitro. x. ; 


"Ab Zarah 42^, V5, In view, however, of the 

fact that only carved figures or statues 

Influence were. as a rule, objects of worship, 

of the prohibition was not applied to im- 
Idolatry. ages net projecting OAD. Zaran 43%). 


| Portrait-paintine, therefore, was never 
forbidden by the Law. As a matter of fact, far 
more potent than the Law was the spirit of the 
Jewish faith in. putting a cheek on plastic art. In 
the same measure as polytheism, whether Semitic 
or Aryan, greativ aided in developing art as far as 
it endeavored to bring the deity in ever more beau- 
tiful form before the eve of the worshiper, Judaism 
was determined to [ift God above the realm of the 
sensual and corporeal and to represent Him as Spirit 
only. In. particular. the lewdness of the Astarte 
worship, Which still exerted its evil influence in post- 
exilie times (Isa, lvii, 3547 4. offended the Jewish 
sense of chastity, so that idolatry was termed “to 
go a whoring "C (Num. xv. 28: Hosea i. 2. and. else- 
where), Nor was the Syrian or the Greco-Roman 
idolatry any purer in the judgment of the Rabbis, 
as may be learned from ‘Ab. Zarah di. 1. where it is 
stated that the heathen in Mishnaie times were still 
. suspected of sexual intercourse with beasts. The Aj 
saw too often in artistic beauty the means of moral 
depravation, and insisted, therefore, on the mutila- 
tion or destruction. of every idol (fh. iv. 5). And 
whatever the Church did during the Middle Ages 
toward developing art, in the eves of Judaism the 
Images of Jesus and the Virgin. of the apostles and 
the saints. presented a relapse into pagan idol: atrv, 

Warning the Jew all the more strongly against the 


| 


the prohibition of idols > 
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cultivation of the plastic arts, since both the making 
of or the trading with any such images as might be 
used for the Christian c ult was forbidden (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yorch Deah 141. 3. In all probability the 
extensive use made by the Church of symbolic fig- 
ures caused the Jew to shun applying them. 

Still, both ecclesiastical and secular art existed to 
some extent among the Jews of the Middle Ages, 


While it was a rule not to decorate the walls of the 


svnagogue with fieures, Jest the devotion of the 
worshiper should be distracted by the sieht, the 
doorsof the synagogue and the Ark were fre quently 
ornamented with re presentations of 
animals (ameng which the lion was a 
favorite subject), occasionally also of 
birds and snakes, and of plants (such 
as flowers, vines, and the Jike). In all 
cases Where fear of idolatrous worship by non-Jews 
was exeluded. liberal-minded rabbis saw no reason 
for prohibiting such ornamentation, whereas rigor- 
ists would discourage it altogether (see Berliner. 
“Aus dem Inneren Leben der Deutschen Juden im 
Mittelalter.” p. 117; D. Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart. 
tev.” iX. 254 (f£ 4. ; Abrahams, “Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages.” p. 29). 

Of home utensils, cups and lamps used for Sab- 
bath and festival days were occasionally, despite the 
opinion of rabbinical authorities, embossed with tig- 
ured designs. Platters painted and inlaid, table- 
covers embroidered. with golden birds and fishes. 
wooden Vessels edeed and figured. were in common 
use (Abrahams, Ze, p. 146). The walls of tlie 
houses of the rich were sometimes decorated with 
paintings of Old Testament scenes, and on the out- 
side secular subjects were portrayed (Berliner, le. 
p. 35; Abrahams, /5).. Portrait-painting, though 
not common, Was not unknow n among the Jews of 
Germany in the eighteenth century; while in Italy 
it existed as early as the fifteenth century. Espe- 
cially was the illumination of manuscripts and the 
artistic binding of books carried to great proficiency 
by Jews, who probably acquired the art. from the 
monks (Abrahams, Ze. p. 220) According to 
Lecky “(Rationalism in Europe,” ii. 937, note, 2), 
many of the goldsmiths of Venice who cultivated 
the art of carving were Jews. Of recent years 
greater attention has been paid to the subject of 
Jewish ecclesiastical art, especially since the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition of 1887, Societies 
have been founded at Vienna, Hamburg, and Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main devoted to the collection and study 
of artistie objects used in Jewish acts of worship, 
whether in the synagogue or the home, In bibliog- 
raphy. alse, attention is now being paid to title- 
pages, Blustrations, initials, and the like, in which 
Jewish taste has had an influence. 

Modern Jewish art no longer bears the specitic 
character of the Jewish genius, but must be classi- 
fied among the various nations to which the Jewish 
artists belong. See. AMERICA, ARCHITECTURE IN: 
ALMEMAR: ARK: CEMETERY; COINS AND MEDALS; 
MEGILLAI: NEFER Toran; SYNAGOGUE. 


In 
the Middle 
Ages. 
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—— Art in the Synagogue: This is restricted 
for the reason that it distracts the thought of the 
worshiper at prayer. A prohibition against copy- 
ing the forms of the eliiaubim of the sanctuary or 
the four animals of the Chariot for synagogue use 
was deduced from the words of the Decalogue, * Ye 
shall not make ‘with me? (Mek., Yitro, 10; * Ab, 
darah 43), but it was held not to applv to the lion 
alone; When shown without the other animals of the 
Chariot. group; hence this animal was extensively 
used as an ornament on the Ark and as the ensign 
of Judah. The synagogue of Ascoli in Haly had 
an Ark of sih walnut with two life-size lions, 
carved out at the bottom, flanking the steps leading 
to the doors behind which the scrolls were deposited. 
After the expulsion of the Jews in 1569 the Ark was 
removet to. Pesaro (D. Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” ix, 254-269). R. Moses Trani, in answer to 
an inquiry, decided that a bas-relief sculpture of a 
lion should not be permitted to remain within an 
Ark of the Lord (Responsa, i. 30, quoted in “ Leket 
ha-Kemah,” p. 367). P 

David ibn Zimra, in the case of one who built a 
synagogue in Crete and wished to place a crowned 
lion on the top of the Ark—the design of his coat of 
arms—decided against it (Responsa, No. 107), 

Judah Minz of Padua would not allow Hertz 
Werth, a rich member of his congregation, to place 
before the Ark an embroidered. curtain with a bas- 
relief of a deer set in pearls, being his coat of arms, 
While other rabbis permitted it. Finally, a com- 
promise was reached by Rabbi Isaac Castiglione, 
who allowed the figure of the decr to be embroid- 
ered on the eurtain without forming a bas-relief (J. 
Caro, " Abkat. RHokel,? Responsa, No, 65), Joseph 
Caro, in reply to à question, permitted figures of 
birds to he embroidered on the curtain (ib. No. 
66). While R. Eliukim ordered paintings of lions 
and snakes to be erased from the walls of the svna- 
gogue at Cologne, R. Ephraim permitted the paint- 
ing of horses and birds on the walls of the syna- 
gogue (Mordecai, * Ab. Zarah iii; “Bet Joseph ” to 
Tur Yoreh Deak, S HID). Indeed. curtains embroid- 
cred with figures are in use in almost every country 
where the Jews are scattered; without any fear of 
disturbing the thought of worshipers in the syna- 
gogue, for the reason that artistic decoration in honor 
of the Torah is regarded as appropriate, and the 
worshiper, if he be disturbed by it, needs not ob- 
serve the figures, as he can shut his eves during 
prayer (* Abkat Rekel ™ Responsa, No. 66), 

On the other hand, Elijah Capsali decided against 
any decoration in the synagorue which emploved 
figures of animals as partof the desien. R. samuel 
Archevolti objected to the decorations of the Safed 
Synagogue, and his opinion received. the approba- 
tion of Moses Alsheik and. R. Jacoh BeRab (* Jew, 
Quart. Rev.” čb) Moses Sofer ruled against a 
stained class window above the Ark bearing the fig- 
ure of the sun with rays and inscribed: * From the 
rising of the sun even to the going down of the same 
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the Lord's name is to be praised,” on the ground that 
the people bowing to the Ark, on entering the syna- 
gogue, would be worshiping the sun (*lIatam So- 
fer,” Responsa, No. 129). 

A case occurred where a representation of a ^ meno- 
rah“ (Hünukkah lamp) had been painted on the Ark, 
with a different verse of the Seventy-seventh Psalm 
for cach of the seven branches, and on the occasion 
of its renovation the ambitious artist signed his 
name to it. R. David ibn Zimra (Responsa, No. 
101) said he had no objection to the replacement of 
the old design by a more artistic painting; but he 
ordered the signature to be erased, as that innova- 
tion was likely to attract. attention, and was disre- 
speetful in a synagogue. The same decision is 
rendered. by Mendel Krochmal (“Zemah Zedek,” 
Responsa, Xo. 50). 

K. | J. D. E. 


ARTA or LARTA: Chief city of the nomarchy 
of Arthamania, Greece; situated on the Arta, about 
7 Wiles from its mouth. It is the ancient Ambra- 
cia, called by the casuists of the sixteenth century 
Acarnania, and assiened to the Morea. In 1890 it 


‘contained 4,328 inhabitants, of whom about 200 


were Jews. Little is known of the carly history of 
the community. The casuists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury speak of an old synagogue “of the Corfiotes” 
(called also “of the natives," mamin Sap), which 
leads to the supposition that Jews. from Conrv set- 
tled at Arta when Roger T. of Sicily took possession 
of that Tonian island. Moreover, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela (about 1170, under Manuel I. Comnenus) men- 
tions 100 Jews (or Jewish families’), whose leaders: 
were R. Solomon and R. Heracles. 
At the time of Scanderbeg (1404-67), Arta was 
already.under Turkish rule. Upon their expulsion 
from the Spanish dominions, the Jews, 
Fifteenth coming from Calabria, Apulia, and 
Century. Sicily, formed congregations and es- 
tablished a college. The earliest lead- 
ers of the latter were Rabbi Caleb (a name which 
frequently oceurs among both Rabbinites and Ka- 
rites, and was later used by the Sephardim as a 
family name), Solomon Hamy, and Denjamin b. 
Shemariah, and, later, Abraham Obadiah Sephardi 
(died at an advanced age before 1529), who be- 
queathed his whole fortune to the poor of the Cor- 
fiote and Apulian synagogues; and finally Benjamin 
b. Mattathias (died before 1539), the author of * Bin- 
yan Ze'eb." The last-named, a loyal and modest . 
character, was engaged in commerce in addition to 
his studies, He corresponded with the rabbis of 
Venice, of. Constantinople (Elijah Mizrahi), and of 
Salonica (Joseph Taytazak), and engaged in disputes 
with David Cohen of Corfu. His son-in-law, Sam. 
ucl b. Moses Calai (still living in 1574), author of : 
4 Mishpete Shemuel ? (Venice, 1599), was the con- 
temporary and rival of Isaac (b. Shabbethaj ?) Co- 
hen, Solomon b. Baruch, Abraham b. Moses, and 
others. Somewhat earlier lived the notary Shabbe- . 
thai b, Moses Russo (1525). About that time (be- 
fore 1534) certain new ordinances were instituted, 
It appears that the Jewish youth of both sexes had 
somewhat seandalized the community of Arta b 
holding dancing parties, The heads of the commu- 


Arta 
Artaxerxes I. 
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nity not only put an end to such cmtertainments, | Tatter with those of the neighboring towns. Thus it 


but also forbade betrothed voung men to visit their 
fiancees before marriage, as was the 


Internal ancient custein of the natives. This 
= Dis- last measure caused dissensions in the 
sensions. community, Fhe Jews originally 


from Apulia., numbering about thirty 
families, especiaily protested, under the leadership 
of the heads of the community. Shabbethai b. Caleb 
and Moses bo Shabbethai Clevi (€levois?), Judah b. 
Jacob, and David b. Solomon Mioni. Herero b. Sol- 
amon Pichon, Mordecai b. Mazaltob Maça, Matta- 
thias b. Leon, Matrirathias b. Solomon Benjamin 
Haliezi probably frete Haliezin Galicia), and Shab- 
betbhai b. A braban Fidelo, In order to avoid future 
scandal and to secure the sanetity of the Bome, it 
was decreed (about 1521) that. betrothals should be 
entered into only $n the presence of ten laymen and 
one rabbi; | Morcover before 1561). dice orany other 
games of chance were forbidden except on the semi- 
holidays, Purim, and the fast preceding it. 

The Jewish population of Arta comprised at this 
period about 200. families; who were, however, nol 
completely assimilated: for the Greek Jews had 
not vet yielded altogether to the Spanish. In addi- 
tion to the occurrence mentioned above, the Jews 
had other causes for dissension among them, chiefly 
in regard to the apportioning of the taxes. In this 
latter case the difficulties were adjusted by the syn- 
dies. But disputes arose among the permanent resi- 
dents of Arta, or between them and strangers who 
eune to the city, like the Jews of Patras who had 
left their native town to escape some great danger. 
Arta itself, where they sought refuge, did not always 
afford protection. Dir one instance the governor of 
the city east all the Jewish inhabitants into prison 
during the Feast of Tabernacles in order. to extort 
from them the sum of 3.000 florins. 

The Jews on the hishways were even less secure 
than in the cities: the eaxuists of this epoch record 
several assassinations of Jews; ey., that of Moses 
Soussi The principal occupation of the Jews being 
commerce, they traveled a good deal, citherto Corfu 
or to Janina (45 miles from Arta), where they sold 
Venetian wares or fabrics, or to neighboring villages 
and other. places. They. also. followed various 
trades, even women being engaged in dyeing silk. 
There were also Jewish physicians at. Arta (Jacob 
Rofe. Moses. Pollastre. who at times charged the 
comparatively large sum of 50 ducats for tr ating 
a patient. 

The moral tone of the community, though marked 
on the whole by devotion and even an austere piety, 
Was lowered in individual cases through lack of 
central administration. Thus. a certain Shemariah 
b. Abraham dared to maltreat the rabbi Benjamin 
b. Shemariah and even to say things prejudicial to 
the community. Another, Solomon by name, stig- 
matized as apostates the Maranos who, fleeing from 
Apulia, sought refuge at Arta. Finally, a certain 
Manoah Politzer (7 aya). with the assistance of 
two false witnesses, Abraham Turkia and Abraham 
Tobicl appropriated (about. 1529) the legacy of R. 
Abmhan Sephardi mentioned on page 143. In con- 
trast to this darker side js the solidarity which 
united not only the Jews living in Arta, but also the 


| 
| 
| 


is recounted that when some pirates robbed a cer- 
tain Eliezer of Pola (oye) and sold their hooty to 
the Jews of En-Mavra, a notification from the rab- 
hinical body of Arta was suficient to cause the pur- 
chasers to restore the property to the owner in eon- 
sideration of the expenses involved, 

Rabbinic studies declined here as in the Orient 
generally. By the seventeenth century the rabbis— 
| for example, Eliezer Menalhiem— were 


Decadence obliged to seek their knowledge at the 


in Seven- colleges of Salonica, as probably also 
_ teenth R. Moses Jacob, Raphael Cohen, 
Century: Abrabam ‘Hon CORYN. apd Shabbethai 


Russo, contemporaries of the chroni- 
cler David Conforte. This decadence was doubtless 
due in part. to the political vicissitudes which suc- 
cessively befell Arta; such as the invasions of the 
Venetians (1688), of the French (1797), of Tepede- 
lenli AH, pasha of Janina (17998), of the Grecks (1821), 
aud Jastly of the Turks (1821). 

Between 1854—when the town revolted against 
the Turks, who reconquered it after a few months 
—and June, 1880, nothing of note occurred among 
the Jews of Arta. Then, at the instance of some 
publie-spirited men, the Talmud Torah was reor- 
ganized so as to include both secular and religious 

instruction. "This reform went into 


Modern effecta year later (June. 1881), accord- 
Times. ing to regulations written in three 


languages (Hebrew, Greek, and Ital- 
ian), dated March 17, 1880, and. signed by Julius 
(Shabbethat Ezra) Besso (president), Jacob Raphael 
Mioni (vice-president), Moses. Daniel Yerushalmi 
(treasurer), Michel Shabbethai Besso (secretary), and 
the inspectors Elie Joseph Cané, Moses Solomon 
Battino, Moses Zaffo, and Abraham Shabbethai 
(printed by Nacamulli, Corfu). Mention is alse 
made of two benefactors of the institutions, citizens 
of Corfu: (1) Abraham Tehaki, who contributed 
much toward the success of the work, and (2) espe- 
cially Solomon Abraham, who, in addition to funds, 
gave a building of the value of 1,000 francs; which 
he owned at Arta. Nicole Zanetti is mentioned as 
professor of Greek. 
Some time after (1881), Arta was ceded by the 
Turks to the kingdom of Greece, conformably to 
the Treaty of Berlin, | 


G. A. D. 


ARTABAN Y.: Last of the Parthian kings; 
died in the year 227. He was the son of Volageses V., 
whose throne he ascended about 216, after a strugele 
with his brother Volageses VI. For many years he 
successfully conducted a war against the Romans, 
defeating both Caracalla and his. successor. Mac- 


rinus. He lost his life, however, in his conflicts with 
the Persians, 227. 


This last ruler of the house of the Arsacids was 
well fnelined. toward the Jews: Abba Arika. the 
head of the academy of Sura, received signal marks 
of his friendliness. Thus he once sent to him a 
number of valuable pearls as a gift, and received 
in return from Abba Arika a mezuzah (door-post. in- 
scription), with the remark that the word of God 
was of a higher value than. all the gems of earth 
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Artaxerxes I. 


(Yer. Peah i. 1. p. 15d: Gen. R. xxxv.. end; in both 
places 7 Rabbi" is erroneously. given in place of the 
orisinal " Rab "). 
When Artaban died Rabexclaimed in sorrow.” The 
bond of friendship has been sundered!” (Ab. Zarah 
104, 
dewan); Kohut, " Aruch Completum,” i. 280), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gutsehmid, Gereh. Iran's, pp. Jot ef seq. 
Iss: dest, Gesch. des Judenthums, ii, 13985 Gritz. Gesch. 
der Judin, 2d ed., ive 281, 


G. L. 
ARTAPANUS: Ilfistorian: lived in Alexandria 


in the second century r.c, He wrote a history of 
the Jews, parts of which have been preserved in the 
writings of the church: fathers Eusebius (7 Prepara- 
tio Evangelica," ix. 18, 23) and Clement of Alexan- 
dria ("^ Stromiata.” i. 22, 154), as well as in those of 
seme later authors. 


G. 


Freudenthal shows that both 
Alexander. Polyhistor and Josephus made use of 
Arntapanus! work, The fragments that have sur- 
Vived enable one to form an opinion—not a very 
flattering one—as to the merits of their author. 
Artapanus evidently belonged to that narrow- 
minded circle of Hellenizing Jews that were unable 
to rasp What was truly great in Judaism. and. 
therefore, in their mistaken apologetic zeal-for 
even in those early days Judaism had its opponents 
among the -Hellenes—set about glorifying Judaism 
to the outer world by inventing all manner of fables 
concerning the Jews. As an illustration of this 


method, the following account of Moses will serve.. 


According to Artapanus (Eusebius, bid, ix. 31). 
Moses is he whom the Greeks called Museus: he 
was, however, not (as in the Greek legend) the pupil, 
but the teacher of Orpheus. Wherefore Moses ja 
not only the inventor of many useful appliances and 
arts, such as navigation, architecture, military strat- 
egy. and of philosophy. but is also—this is peculiar 
to Artapanus—the real founder of the Greck- Ej vy p- 
tian worship. By the Egyptians, whose political 
system he organized, Moses was called Hermes dà 


Tv TOY depo» $paunáTer Epuyreiay (“because he ex- 


pounded the writings of the priests yi 

The departure from Egypt is then recounted, with 
many haggadic additions and embellishments. The 
astounding assertion, that Moses and the Patriarchs 
were the founders of the Egyptian religion, led 
Freudenthal to the assumption that “ Artapanus ” 
must be a pseudonym assumed by some Jewish wri- 
ter who desired to be taken for an Egyptian priest, 
in order to give greater weight to his words. This 
supposition, however, as Schürer: points out, is 
highly improbable. and fails to explain the remark- 
able phenomenon of a Jew ascribing a Jewish origin 
to tlie Egyptian pantheon. It is much more proba- 
ble that Artapanus belonged to a syneretistic circle 
of philosophers that saw no such grave objection to 
a moderate idolatry as to prevent its being accepted 
as of Jewish origin. Having adopted the Greek 
fables that derived the Egyptian cult from Grecian 
heroes, and having identified these heroes with Bib- 
lical personages, he had no alternative but to trace 
the idolatry of Egypt to a Jewish source. 

[Or, Artapanus' position may have been some- 
What as follows: Thinkin g it necessary for the honor 
of the Jewish people that they should be regarded 

II.—10 


The text has j3 TN: read 13358 (Persian Ar- 


as the source of all religion, he chose to attribute to 
them the origin of the Egyptian religion in spite of 
difficulties that be may have felt in connection with 
its idolatry.—t.] "E l 
Pede ca eame dt PR ha i 
seq.; Susemihl, Geseh, der Griechischen Literatur, di. 648 ef 
seq.; Gritz, Geseh. der Juden, iii. 06; W ric. Juden und 
Grivchen, p. 1860; sehürer, Geseh. iij. 354-357, who gives 
further references. ; - Fi 
T. L. G. 
ARTAXERXES I. (surnamed Longimanus— 
*"Lonz-Hand 7): Kins of Persia: ascended the throne - 
in 465 nc, and died in 425156. In the Persian name 
Artakhshathra (7 he whose empire is perfected 7) the 
“thr” (written with a special sign in Persian) is pro- 
nounced with a hissing sound, and is therefore repre- 
sented in other languages by a sibilant. "Thusin Bab- 
Vionian, Artakshatsu, Artakhshassu, and numerous 
variations; in Susie, Irtakshashsha ; Egyptian, Artakh- 
shasha; Hebrew. geniennmN and NADAS (that. 
is, Artakhshasta): in Greek, " Apzazéeonc (inscription in 
Tralles’? “Corpus Inscriptionum Griecarum,” 2919), 
and by assimilation with the name Xerxes "Aprazépzge 


cand “Aprosépsye, According to the chronographic lists 
of the Babyloniansand of the Ptolemaic Canon, Artax- 
erxes L. reigned forty-one years, which includes the 
‘short reign of his son. Xerxes IL: murdered after a 


reign of six weeks. Some Greek authorities give him 
| only forty years; thus Diodorus, xi. 69, 


Sources of xii. 64. (Concerning the chronology, 
Infor- | compare Meyer, “Forschungen zur 


Alten Geschichte," 1899, ii. 482.) From 
this period many dated archives are ex- 
tant, found throughout Babylonia, but particularly 
in Nippur, by the expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania (published by Hilprecht and Clay, 
"The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania," vol. ix., 1898). But there are no ar- 
cheological remains of the reign of Artaxerxes I. with 
tlie exception of a single inscription on a building in 
Susa and an alabaster vase in. Paris which bears his 
name in Persian, Susian, Babylonian cunciform, and 
in hieroglyphs. All information concerning him is 
derived from the accounts of Greek writers, especially 
the fragments of Ctesias, and from the statements of 
the booksof Ezra and Nehemiah. Josephus wrong- 
fully claims that the Ahasucrus (Xerxes) of the Book 
of Esther is this Artaxerxes I.. and also that the Ar- 
taxerxes of Ezra and Nehemiah is Xerxes. 
Artaxerxes was the second son of Xerxes, who was 
murdered in the summer of 465 by his all-powerful 
vizir Artaban. The murderer accused the king’s 
eldest son Darius of the crime, with the result that 
Darius was slain by his younger brother Artaxerxes, 
who then mounted the throne. But Artaban sought 
the crown for himself, and therefore aimed at the life 
of the young king: the latter, it is stated, warned 
by Megabyzus, his brother-in-law, rid himself of the 
murderer by slaying him, with all his hougehold and 
party, in open combat (Ctesias, “ Persica." 99: Dio. 
dorus, xi. 69; Justin, iii. 1, according to Dinon; but 
Aristotle, * Politics," viii. 8, 14 has a different ver- 
sion). The murder of Xerxes is mentioned also by 
‘Elian (* Varie Historie,” xiii. 3), and inan Egyptian 
inscription of the time of Ptolemy I., which ascribes 
the deed to the vengeance of an Egyptian god on the 


mation. 
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foreign king. The Greek chronoiogists evidently 
through a misunderstanding. make of Artaban a Per- 
sian king and state that he reigned seven months, 
The Greeks gave Artaxerses the surname Maa 
yeaa (t Lonzsimanus, Long Hand). asserting, probably 
correct}, that his right hand was Jonger than his 
lefi. They uniformly. describe him as a brave and 
handsome man, a kindly and magnanimous ruler (Ne- 
pos 7 De Regibus.” choi: Plutarchi, n Artaxerxes, " 
ch. i... The authentic narrative of Nehemiah gives an 
accurate picture; showing him to have been a kindly 
monarch, Whe, noticing the sadness of his cupbearer, 
asked him his wish and eranted jt. This charac- 
terization does not deny that he was 
His susceptible to harem-intluencee or that 
Character. hecould become very angry when any 
one appeared presumptuous, Ctesias 
relates that be once sought to decapitate Megabyzus 
because, on a hunting expedition, when a lion was 
about to spring upon the king, Megabyzus slew 
him without awaiting the roval spear-thrust. The 
women of the court intereeded for the offender, and 
his sentence was commuted to long exile upon an 
island in the Persian gulf, whence he finally suc- 
ceeded in escaping. He afterward secured the king’s 
pardon. The reverence with which the Persians re- 
garded Artaxerxes may be seen in the fact that two 
of his successors adopted his name. 

His long reign was generally tranquil, the system 
of government introduced by Darius working sat- 
isfactorily. A few: satraps who rebelled now and 
again (as, for instance. at the very beginning of the 
reign, the sovernor of. Bactria), were speedily sub- 
dued. On the horderlands and in the mountainous 
districts the anthority of the government may not 
have been vigorously sustained, but every other re- 
ligion under his sway in Asia may be said to have 
enjoyed a period of peaceful growth. Artaxerxes I. 
Was, however, not a creative genius. 

Fuller detilsare known concerning his relationship 
to the Jews, toward whose development at a critica! 
juncture he contributed cficiently. Two documents 
are contained in the Book of Ezra, ch. iv. (albeit 
wrongfully placed by the editor of that work); and 
there are also fragments of the memoirs of Ezra and 
Nehemiah themselves. Both documents in eh. iv. and 
the decree containing Ezra's appointment in ch. vii. 

have been declared spurious. In addi- 
His Rela- tion, the attempt has been made fre- 
tions to the quently to place Ezra's journey and 

Jews. reforms in the reignof Artaxerxes IH. ; 

but all such. endeavors are. critically 
untenable (compare Meyer, 7 Entstehung des Juden- 
thums," 1896), 

In the seventh year of Artaxerxes E. (458 n.c.) the 
Babylonian Jews requested that. permission. should 
he given to the priest. Ezra to visit Palestine, with 
full power over the Jews there; and to enforce the 
book of the Law as the will of the king. How the 
king acceded to this request, and how Ezra endeav- 
ored to carry out his mission, are well known. Ezra 
first jook strong measures against the mixed mar- 
riages, coming thereby into conflict with “the peo- 
ple of the land,” the Samaritansand theirallies. To 
protect himself against them, Ezra undertook to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. Permission for this 
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was not contained in the commission he had received 
from the king; accordingly the Samaritansand their 
TOVErDOT, Rehum, interfered and addressed a letter 
to the king, given in Ezraiv. 7. The king, who had 
no doubt been informed of the former importance of 
the rebellious city and the danger which its reforti- 
fication might threaten to his revenues, issued orders 
that the rebuilding of the walls must stop (iv. 11). 
The triumph of the Samaritans was complete; the 
walls were torn down, and the gates were burnt (Neh. 
3. Such was the condition of the city when, in 
Kislew of the twentieth year (December, 446), Nele- 
miah, the king’s cupbearer, received information 
from his brethren concerning it. The Bible narra- 
tive tells how he succeeded in being sent as governor 
to Judea, and how he immediately (summer of 445) 
set energetically to work to restore the fortifications, 
thus enabling Ezra, through the influence of his 
authority, to establish the book of the Torah as the 
Jaw binding upon the Jews. Nehemiah returned to 
court in 433 (Neh. v. 14, xiii. 6), but was despatched 
to Judea a second time to counteract certain evils 
which had arisen. 
G. E. ME. 


ARTAXERXES II. (originally Arsakes, sur- 
named Mnemon by the Greeks): The eldest son of 
Darius II.: succeeded. his father in 404 nic. (Dio- 
dorus, xiii. 108), and adopted the name of his grand- 
father Artaxerxes. He reigned until 359; that is, 46 
years. . 

Artaxerxes IL seems to have been of a noble dis- 
position; but, despite personal bravery, he was 
feeble in character, and. under subjection to his im- 
perious mother, Parysatis, who favored her younger 
son Cyrus to the extent of desiring the throne for 
him. After Cyrus’ rebellion, and his death fn the 
battle of Cunaxa (401 n.c.), Parysatis ruled the king 
completely and led him into the gravest crimes. 
Owing to his weakness, he was not the man to save 
the effete and dying Persian empire. Immediately 
upon his accession Egypt declared. and maintained 
its Independence. His whole reign was filled with 
rebellions and uprisings by satraps, especially in 
Asia Minor and Syria, though Palestine, then under 
the rule of the high priests, seems to have steered 
clear of any participation. | Nevertheless, the inter- 
nal distractions of the Greek world enabled him to 
succeed in the main in asserting that supremacy 
over Greece that Darius and Xerxes had vainly 
aimed at. After having diverted the attack of the 
Spartans by Inciting their war against Corinth, he 
succeeded, through conjunction with Sparta and 
Dionysus I. of Sicily, in imposing his will upon the 
Greeks by the celebrated “Peace of the King.” 
in 387 n.c.. For decades thereafter, this “King’s 
Peace” was the law in Greece, against which no 
state dared rebel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Greek histories. especially Plutareh's biog- 
raphy of this king, are full of information concerning Artax- 
erxes II; but the suggested connection with the history of 
.Ezra, made by some historians, is without foundation. 


G. E. ME. 

ARTAXERXES III: A son of Artaxerxes II. 
Ne originally bore a name which in Babylonian 
was written “Umasu” (and therefore in the Ptole- 
maic canon, as given by Elias of Nisibis, the form 
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pay is found) He was called Ochus by the Grecks. 
After he had rid. himself of the rightful successor, 
Darius; he mounted his father s throne im the autumn 
of 359 p.c.. and. reigned until the summer of 338. 
Hence the Babylonians and the Ptolemaic canon as- 
sien twenty-one vears to his reign, while Diodorus 
TIME xvii. 5). together with the Greek chronolo- 
sies, wrongly extends his reign by some years (sec 
Mever, 7 Forsehungen zur Alten Geschichte,” ii. 466, 
ASS of scq, AMG ef seq.) 

Artaxerxes HT. Ochus was a erucland bloodthirsty 

despot. He began his reign by murdering all rela- 
tives who might become dangerous to him... He was, 
however, a most energetic ruler, who allowed him- 
self to be discouraged by no obstacle 
or failure, but ruthlessly prosecuted his 
purposes, With the assistance of the 
unscerupulous ennuch Bagoas and his 
Rhodian captains of mercenaries, Mentor and Mem- 
non—fitting tools for his schemes —he succeeded in 
cementing the rapidly disintegrating empire of Per- 
sia by bloodshed, treachery, and fraud. He crushed 
several insurrections, notably that of the rebellious 
Sidonian in 345-344; and after many unsuccessful 
attempts he succeeded, in 343 or 342, in subduing 
Egypt also, and made it suffer. severely for its 
rebellion. 

A certain conflet with his Jewish subjects seems 
to have been connected with these struggles. Jose- 
phus Ant? xi. 7, E D relates that when the high 
priest Judas (Joiada) was succeeded by his son Joha- 
nan (Jonathan or John; compare Neh. xii. 11, 22), his 
brother Jesus (Joshua) sought to deprive him of the 
office, Jesus relied. for support upon Bagoses, Ar- 
taxerxes? general (the Bagoas previously mentioned), 
and so enraged Johanan that the latter struck him 

"down in the Temple. Bageoses seven. years. later 
avenged the murder of Jesus by exacting of the Jews 
a tax of 50 drachmas for each hamid offered at the daily 

sacrifices, He also unlawfully and 


His 
Character. 


Connec- 


forcibly entered the Temple preeinets, 

tion with claiming that he was purer than the 
Jewish murdering high priest Johanan. There 
History. is no reason to consider this account as 


being in its essentials untrue (Willrich, 
* Juden und Griechen vor der Makkabiischen Erhe- 
bung.” p. 89. declares the episode tole à misunder- 
standing of events which happened under Antiochus 
Epiphanes). Itis probably to this episode that Eu- 
sebius refers in his “Chronicle” (under date of 1657 
from Abraham—that is, 560 5c, —which date is cer- 
tainly erroneous; he is followed by Jerome; by 
Syncelus, p. 456; and by Orosius, iii. 76), when he 
relates that Artaxerxes HE, upon his march against 
Egypt, carried a number of Jews into exile in Hyr- 
cania and Babylonia, Possibly one of the uprisings 
alluded to above may have included a portion of 
Judea. This is possibly also the explanation of the 
Strange statement of Justin (xxxvi. 3) that Xerxes, 
the king of the Persians, conquered the Jews. Neither 
of these statements is particularly reliable. The sug- 
gestion that the story of Judith is a reflection of these 
events lacksall foundation. The statement of Solinus 
(xxxv. 4) that Jericho was besieged by Artaxerxes 
and destroyed by him, has been explained by Theo- 
dore Reinach (“Semitic Studies in Memory of A. 
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Kohut,” pp. 447 ef sq.) to refer to the conquests of 
the Sussunian king Artaxerxes 1. (226-241). 

In 338 Artaxerxes lIl., with most of his sons, was 
murdered by Bagoas; one of his sens, Arses, was -« 
elevated to the throne: but after a reign of two or 
three vears he also was put to death by the mur- 


derer of his father. 
G. E. ME. 


ARTEMION: Leader of the Jewish insurrection 
in Cyprus against Trajan, 117. Thereare but scanty 
details of this revolt. According to Roman sources, 
the Jews destroved the capital of the island of Sala- 
mis and slew 240,000 Greeks. The revolt was quelled 
by Trajan's general Martius Turbo; and to judge 
by the atrocities committed by him, the suppression 
was attended with very sanguinary results for the 
Jews, "The haw passed in Cyprus after the revolt, 
that no Jew should set foot on the island, and that, 
if cast there by shipwreck, he should suffer death, | 
shows the hatred felt by the Greek Cy priotes toward 
the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dion Cassius, History, xviii. 322; Gratz, 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. 127-129. . 


6. L. G. 


ARTHUR LEGEND: Thecycleof stories clus- 
tering around the semi-mythical hero King Arthur 
of England, and which finds its place in Jewish lit- 
erature in a Hebrew translation entitled “pwn 95D 
spr abapa (The Book of the Destruction of 
the Round Table”), composed iu 1279 by an author 
Whose name can nof. be ascertained. Only a few 
fragments exist in the Vatican manuscript edited 
by A. Berliner in *Ozar Tob," 1885, pp. 1-11. 
These include passages from “The Life of Lancelot ? 
(po Ss bows, n The Birth of Arthur,” * The Quest 
of the Grail” sso 59 soup 59 na). The 
original seems to have concluded with a sermon on 
repentance, to which the translator refers in his pref- 
ace as one of his two motives for translating the 
work, the other motive being to driveaway his own 
melancholy. From the nature of the translation, 
which includes several Italian words, Steinschneider 
concludes that the original was in Italian and that 
the writer livedin Haly. But the source from which 
the aathor drew his form of the story is no longer 
extant; if was obviously merely a short abridgment 
of the voluminous romance of chivalry out of which 
the Arthur Legend has been composed. While the 
hook throws no light upon the origin of ‘the legend, 


or even upon its later literary history, it ds interest- 
ing for the contrast it presents between the scenes of 
bloodshed and unchastity that constitute the ro- 
mance and the Jewish ideals so opposed to these, 
"The Quest of the Grail,” though possibly in its 
origin a Celtic legend, has become inextricably 
associated with the Christian sacrament of the mass; 
and it is therefore: extremely curious to find it 
treated in Hebrew. The translator seems to have 
felt this, and gives a somewhat elaborate apology 
for translating it. A Jud:eo-German version of the 
legend also exists among the manuscripts in the 
library of the city of ITamburg. 


BIBLIOGKAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 907-969 ; 


idein. Hebr. Bibl. viti. 16; idem, Cat. Hamburg Libra 
No, 28 and p. 183; rd uh 
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ARTICLES OF FAITH: In the same sense as ; 
‘Christianity or Islam, Judaism can not be credited | 
with the possession of Articles of Faith. Many at- 
tempts have indeed been made at systematizing and 
reducing te a fixed phraseology and sequence the 
contents of the Jewish religion. But these have al- 
wavs lacked the one essential clement: authoritative 
sanction on the part of asupreme ecclesiastical body. 
And for this reason they have not been recognized 
us final or regarded as of universally binding force. 
Though toa certain extent incorporated. in the lit- 
urey and utilized. for purposes of instruction, these 
formulations of the cardinal tenets of Judaism car- 
ried no greater weight than that imparted to them 

! bv the fame and scholarship of their 

No respective authors, None of thom 
Fixed had a character. analogous to that 
Dogmas. viven in the Church to its three great 
formulas (the so-called Apostles’ 

Creed, the Nicene or Constantinopolitan, and the 
Athanasian), or even to the * Kalimat As-Shabadat? 
of the Mehammedans. The recital of this “ Kali- 
mah " is the first of the five pillars of practical relig- 
ion in Islam, and every one converted to Islam must 
repeat it verbatim; so that among the conditions re- 
quired of every believer with reference to confession 
is the duty to repeat it aloud at least once in a life- 
time. None of the many summaries from the pens 
of Jewish philosophers and rabbis has been invested 
with similar importance aud prominence. The rea- 
sons for this relative absence of official and obliga- 
tory creeds are casily ascertained. The remark of 
Leibnitz. in his preface to the * Essais de Pheodicée.” 
that the natiens which filled the earth before the es- 
tablishment of Christianity had ceremonies of de- 
votion, sacrifices, Hibations, and a priesthood, but 
that they had no Articles of Faith and no dogmatic 
theology, applies with slight modification to. the 
Jews. Originally race—or perhaps it is more correct 
to say nationalitv—and religion were coextensive. 
Birth. not profession, admitted to the religio-national 
fellowship. As Jong as internal dissension or exter- 
nal attack did not necessitate for purposes of defense 
the formulation of the peculiar and differentiating 
doctrines. the thought of paragraphing and fixing 
the contents of the religious consciousness could not 
insinuate itself into the mind of even the most faith- 


ful. Missionary or proselytizing religions are driven 
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to the definite declaration of their teachings. The 
admission of the neophyte hinges upon the profes- 


sion and the acceptance on his part of the belief: 
and that there may be no uncertainty about what is 


essential and what non-essential, it is incumbent on 
the proper authorities to determine and promulgate 
the cardinal tenets jin a form that will facilitate 
repetition and memorizing. And the same necessity 
arises when the Church or religions fellowship is 
torn by internal heresies. Under the necessity. of 
combating heresies of various degrees of perilous- 
ness and of stubborn insistence, the 

No Need Church and Islam were forced to define 
for Creeds and officially limit their respective 
in Judaigm. theological concepts. Both of these 
provocations to creed-building were 

less intense in Judaism, The proselytizing zeal, 
though during certain periods more active than at 
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others, was, on the whole, neutralized, partly by 
inherent disinclination and partly by force of cir- 
cumstances. Righteousness, according to. Jewish 
belief, was not conditioned on the acceptance of the 
Jewish religion. And the righteous among the na- 
tions that carried into practise the seven fundamen- 
tal laws of the covenant with Noah and his descend- 
ants were declared to be participants in the felicity 
of the hereafter, This interpretation of the status 
of non-Jews precluded the development of a mis- 
sionary attitude. Moreover, the regulations for the 
reception. of proselytes, as developed in course of 
time, prove the eminently practi¢al—that is, the non- 
creedal—character of Judaism. Compliance. with 
certain. rites—baptism, circumcision, and sacrifice— 
isthe test of the would-be convert’s faith. He is in- 
structed in the details of the legal practise that mani- 
fests the Jews religiosity, while the profession of 
faith demanded is limited to the acknowledgment of 
the unity of God and the rejection of idolatry (Yoreh 
De'ah, Gerim, 268, 2). Judah ha-Levi (^Cuzari," 
i. 115) puts the whole matter very strikingly when 
he says: " We are not. putting on an equality with 
us à person entering our religion through confession 
alone [Arabic original, béhalamati = by word]. We 
require deeds, including in. that. term self-restraint. 
purity, study of the Law, circumcision, and the 
performance of the other duties demanded by the 
Torah.” For the preparation of the convert, there- 
fore, no other method of instruction was employed 
than for the training of one born a Jew. The aim 
of teaching was to convey a knowledge of the Law. 
obedience to which manifested the acceptance of the 
underlying religious principles: namely, the exist- 
ence of God and the holiness of Israel as the people 
of His covenant. | 
The controversy whether Judaism demands belief 
in dogma, or inculcates obedience to practical laws 
alone, has enlisted many competent scholars. Moses 
Mendelssohn, in his 7 Jerusalem," defended the non- 
dogmatic nature. of Judaism, while Löw among 
others (see his “ Gesammelte Schriften,” i. 31-52, 433 
et seq. 1871) took the opposite side. Low made it 
clear that the Mendelssohnian theory had been car- — 
ried beyond its legitimate bounds. The meaning of 
the word for faith and belief in Hebrew (n3yoN) had 
undoubtedly been. strained. too far to substantiate 
the Mendelssohnian thesis. Underlying the practise 
of the Law was assuredly the recognition of certain 
fundamental and decisive religious principles cul- 
minating in the belief in God and revelation, and 


likewise in the doctrine of retributive divine justice. 
The modern critical view of the development of the 
Pentateuch within the evolution of Israel's mono- 
theism confirms this theory, Thecoutroversy of the 
Prophets hinges on the adoption by the people of 
Israel of the religion of Yuwu, that excluded from 
the outset idolatry, or certainly the recognition of 
any other deity than Yuwn as the legitimate Lord 
of Israel; that. in its progressive 

Evolution evolution, associated with Yuws the 
of concepts of holiness, justice, and right- 
Judaism. eousness; and that culminated in the 
teaching of God's spirituality and 

universality. The historical books of the Bible, 
as recast in accordance with these latter religious 
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ideas. evince the force of a strong and clearly ap- 
prehended conviction concerning the providential 
purpose in. the destinies of earth's inhabitants, and 
more especially in the guidance of Israel. The 
Psalms and Wisdom books manifest the predomi- 
nance of definite religions beliefs. To say that 
Judaism is a barren legalistie convention, as Men- 
delssohn avers, is an unmistakable exaggeration. 
The modicum of truth in his theory Is that through- 
eut. Biblical Judaism, as in fact. through all later 


phases of Jewish religious thinking and practise. 


this doctrinal clement remains always In solution, 
Jt is not ervstallized into fixed phraseology or rigid 
doma. And, moreover, the ethical and practical 
Implications of the religion are never obscured. 
This is evidenced by the Biblical passages that, in 
the opinion of many, partake of the nature of Arti- 
cles of Faith, or are of great value as showing what, 
in the opinion of their respective authors, constitutes 
the essence of religion, Among these the most note- 
worthy are Deut. vi. 4; Isa. xlv. 5-7; Micah vi. 8; 
Ps. xv. ; Isa. i. 16, 17: xxxiii. 15. 

Whatever controversies may have agitated Isracl 
during the centuries of the Prophets and the earlier 
postexilic period, they were not of a kind to induce 
the defining of Articles of Faith to counteract the in- 
fiuencesof heretical teaching. Dogmatic differences 
manifest themselves only after the Maccabean strug- 
gle for independence. But even these differences 
were not far-reaching enough to overcome the in- 
herent aversion to dogmatic fixation of principles; 
for, with the Jews, acceptance of principles was not 
so much a matter of theoretical assent as of practi- 
cal conduet. Though Josephus would have the di- 
visions between the Pharisees and Sadducees hinge 
om the formal acceptance or. rejection of certain 
points of doctrine—such as Providence, resurrection 
of the body, which, for the Pharisees, was identical 


with future retribution — it is the 
Discus- consensus of opinion among modern 
sions and scholars that the differences between 


Dogmatism these two parties were rooted in their 
Disfavored. respective political programs, and im- 

plied in their respectively national 
and anti-national attitudes, rather than in their 
philosophical or religious dogmas. 

If the words of Sirach (iii. 20-93) are to be taken 
as a criterion, the intensely pious of his days did not 
incline to speculations on what was beyond their 
powers to comprehend, They were content to per- 
form their religious duties in simplicity of faith. 
The Mishnah (Hag. ii. 1) indorsed this view of Si- 
rich, and in some degree. discountenan¢ed theos- 
ophy and dogmatism. Among the recorded discus- 
sions in the schools of the Rabbis, dogmatic problems 
commanded only a very inferior degree of attention 
CEr. 135: controversy concerning the value of hu- 
man life; Hag. 124: concerning the order of Crea- 
tion). Nevertheless, in the earliest Mishnah is found 
the caution of Abtalion against heresy and unbe- 
lief (Ab. i. 11 [12]: and many a Baraita betrays 
the prevalence of religious differences (Ber. 120; 
‘Ab. Zarah 17a). These controversies have left their 
impress upon the prayer-book and the liturgy. This 
is shown by the prominence given to the Shema’: 
to the Messianic predictions in the Shemoneh-'Esreh 
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(the “Eighteen Benedictions ”), which emphasized 
the belief in the Resurrection; and, finally, to the 
prominence given to the Decalogue—though the 
latter was again omitted in order to counteract the 
belief that it alone had been revealed (Tamid v. 1; 
Yer. Ber. 64; Bab, Ber. 124). These expressions of 
belief are held to have originated in the desire to 
vive definite utterance and impressiveness to the 
corresponding doctrines that were either rejected or 
attenuated by some of the heretical schools. But 
while these portions of the daily liturgy are express- 
ive of the doctrinal contents of the regnant party 
in the synagogue (see Landshuth, in Edelman's 
? Hegvon Leb”; and Littrey), they were not cast 
into the form of catalogued Articles of Faith. 
The first to make the attempt to formulate them 
was Philo of Alexandria, The inthuence of Greek 
thought induced among the Jews of Egypt the re- 
flective mood. Discussion was undoubtedly active 
on the unsetth @ points of speculative belief; and 
such discussion led, as it nearly always docs, to a 
stricter definition of the doctrines. In his work, 
"De Mundi Opificio,” Ixi., Philo enumerates five 
articles as embracing the chief tenets of. Mosaism: 
(1) God is and rules; (2) God is one; (3) the world 
was created; (4) Creation is one; (5) God's provi- | 
dence rules Creation. But among the Tannain and 
Amoraim this example of Philo found no followers, 
though many of their number were drawn into con- . 
troversies with both Jews and non-Jews, and had to 
fortify their faith against the attacks of contempo- 
raneous philosophy as well as against rising Chris- 
tianity. Only in a general way the Mishnah Sanh. 
xi. 1 excludes. from the world to come the Epicu- 
reans and those that deny belief in resurrection or 
iu the divine origin of the Torah. R. Akiba would 
also regard as heretical the readers of yn DSD 
—certain extrancous writings (Apocrypha or Gos- 
pels)—and persons that would heal through whis- 
pered formulas of magic. Abba Saul designated as 
under suspicion of infidelity those that pronounce 
the ineffable name of. the Deity. By implication the 
contrary doctrine and attitude may thus be regarded 
as having been proclaimed as orthodox. On the 
other hand, Akiba himself declares 
Philo and that the command to love one’s neigh- 
Akiba. hor is the fundamental principle of 
the Law; while Den Asai assigns this 
distinction. to the Biblical verse, “This is the book 
of the generations of man" (Gen. v. i.; Gen. R. 
xxiv.) The definition of Hillel the elder, in his 
interview with a would-be convert (Shab, 314), em- 
bodies in the golden rule the one fundamental article 
of faith. A teacher of the third Christian century, 
R. Simlai, traces the development of Jewish relig- 
ious principles from Moses with his 613 commands 
of prohibition and injunction, through David, who, 
according to this rabbi, enumerates eleven; through 
Isaiah, with six; Micah, with three; to Habakkuk, 
who simply but impressively sums up all religious 
faith in the single phrase, “The pious lives in his 
faith" (Mak., toward end). As the Halakah enjoins 
that one shall prefer death to an act of idolatry, 
incest, unchastity, or murder, the inference is plain 
that the corresponding positive principles were held 
to be fundamental articles of Judaism, 
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From Philo down to late medieval and even 
modern writers the Decalogue has been held to be 
in some way a summary of both the articles of the 
true faith and the duties derived from that faith. 
According to the Alexandrian philosopher (see * De 
Vita Mosis ^) the order of the Ten Wordsis not acci- 
dental. They divide readily into two groups: the 
first five summarizing man's relations to the Deity: 
the other five specifying man’s duties to his fellows. 
Ibn Ezra virtually adopts this view. He interprets 

the contents of the Decalogue, not 

The merely in their. legul-ritual bearing. 
Decalogue but as expressive of ethico-religious 
aga principles. But this view can. be 
Summary. iced to other traditions. 1n. Yer. 
Ber. 65 the Shema? is declared to be 

only an epitome of the Decalogue, That in the 
poetry of the svnazo;al ritual this thought often 
dominates is well known. No less a thinker than 
Saadia Gaon composed a liturgical production. of 
this character (see AzHARoT); and R. Eliezer ben 


Nathan of Mayence enriched the prayer-book with - 


apivvut in which the six hundred and thirteen com- 
mands are rubricated in the order of and in connec- 
tion with the Decalogue. The theory that, the Dec- 
alogue was the foundation of. Judaism, its article of 
faith, was advocated by Isaac Abravanel (see his 
Commentary on Ex, xx. 1): and in recent years by 
Isaac M. Wise of Cincinnatiin his " Catechism ” and 
other writings. 

The only confession of faith, however, which, 
though not so deaominated, has found universal ac- 
ceplance, forms a part of the daily liturgy contained 

in all Jewish praver-books, In its original form it 


this word for us forever. True it is that Thou art 
our God as Thou wast the God of our fathers; our 
Ring as [Thou wast] the King of our fathers; our Re- 
deemer and the Redeemer of our fathers; our Creator 
and the Rock of our salvation: our Deliverer and 
Savior—this from eternity is Thy name, and there is 
no God besides Thee.” This statement dates prob- 
ably from the days of the Hasmoneans (see Lands- 
huth, in * Hegyon Leb”). i . 
In the stricter sense of the term, specifications in 
connected sequence, and rational analysis of Articles 
of Faith, did not find favor with the teachers and 
the faithful before the Arabic. period. 


Saadia's, The polemics with the Karaites on the 
Judah one hand, and, on the other, the neces- 
ha-Levi's, sity of defending their religion ngainst 
and the attacks of the philosophies current 
Bahya's among both Mohammedans and Jews, 
Creed. induced the leading thinkers to define 


and formulate their beliefs. Saadia’s 
* Emunot we-Deot " is in reality one long exposition 
of the main tenets of the faith. The plan of the 
book discloses a systematization of the different re- 
ligious doctrines that, in the estimation of the 
author, constitute the sum total of his faith. They 
are, in the order of their treatment by him, the fol- 
lowing: (1) The world is created: (2) God is one 
aud incorporeal; (3) belief in revelation (including 
the divine origin of tradition); (4) man is called to 
righteousness and endowed with all necessary qual- 


ities of mind and soul to avoid sin; (5) belief in re- | 
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ward and punishment: (6) the soul is created pure; 


after death it leaves the body: (7) belief in resurrec- 
tion; (8) Messianic expectation, retribution, and 
final judgment. Judah ha-Levi endeavored, in his 
e Cuzari," to determine the fundamentals of Juda- 
ism on another basis. He rejects all appeal to 
speculative reason, repudiating the method of the 
Motekallamin. The miracies and traditions are, in 
their. supernatural character. both the source. and 
the evidence of the true faith. With them Judaism 
stands and falls. The book of Babya ibn Pakuda 
(* Hobot ha-Lebabot ?); while remarkable, as it is. 
for endeavoring to give religion its true setting as a 
spiritual force, contributed nothing of note to the 
exposition of the fundamental articles, It. goes 
without saving that the unity of God, His govern- 
ment of the world, the possibilities of leading a di- 
vine life—which were never forfeited by man—are 
expounded as essentials of Judaism. 
More interesting on this point is the work of R. 
Abrahamibn Daud (1120) entitled 7? Emunah Ramah” 
(The High Faith). In the second di- 
Ibn Daud vision of his treatise lie discourses on 
and the principles of faith and the Law. 
Hananel These principles are: The existence 
ben of God; His unity; His spirituality; 
Hushiel. His other attributes; His power as 
manifested in His works; His provi- 


dence. Less well known is the scheme of an African 


-rabbi, Hananel b. Hushicl. about a century earlier, 


according to whom Judaism's fundamental articles 
number four: Belief in God: belief in prophecy; 
belief in a future state: belief in the advent of the 
Messiah. 

The most widely spread awl popular of all creeds 
is that of Maimonides. embracing the thirteen arti- 
cles. Why he chose this particular number has been 
a subject of much discussion. Some have seen in 
the number a reference to the thirteen attributes of 
God. Probably no meaning attaches to the choice 
of the number. His articles are: (1) The existence 
of God; (2) His unity: (3) His spirituality; (4) His 
eternity; (5) God alone the object of worship; (6) 
Revelation through His prophets; (7) thé. preemi- 

nence of Moses among the Prophets; 


The (8) God's law given on Mount Sinai; 
Thirteen (9) the immutability of the Torah as 
Articles of God's Law: 10) God's foreknowledge 
Mai- of men's actions; (11) retribution; 
monides. (12) the coming of the Messiah; (18) 


Resurrection. This creed Maimonides 
wrote while still a very young man; it forms a part 
of his Mishnah Commentary, but he never referred 
to it in his later works (see S. Adler, “Tenets of 
Faith and Their Authority in the Talmud,” in his 
“Kobez ‘al Yad.” p. 92. where Yad ha-Hazakah, 
Issure Biah, xiv. 2, is referred to as proof that Mai- 
monides in his advanced age rezarded as fundamen- 
tals of the faith only the unity of God and the pro- 
hibition of idolatry). It did not meet universal 
acceptance; but. as its phraseology is succinct, it 
has passed into the’ prayer book, and is therefore 
familiar to almost all Jews of the Orthodox school. 
The successors of Maimonides, from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century—Nahmanides, Abba Mari 
ben Moses, Simon ben Zemak Duran. Albo. Isaac 
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Arama, and Joseph Jaabez—reduced his thirteen 
articles to three: Belief in God; in Creation (or reve- 
lation); and in providence (or retribution). Others, 
like Crescas and David ben Samuel Estella, spoke of 
seven fundamental articles, laying stress also on frec- 
will, On the other hand, David ben Yom-Tob ibn 
Bilia, in his * Yesodot ha-Maskil " (Fundamentals of 
the Thinking Man), adds to the thirteen of Maimon- 
ides thirteen of his own—a number which a con- 
temporary of Albo (sce "7^ Ikkarim," iii.) also chose 
for his fundamentals; while Jedaiah Penini, in the 
last chapter of his “ Behinat ha-Dat.” enumerated no 
less than. thirty-five cardinal principles (see Löw, 
“Jüdische Dogmen,” in * Gesammelte Werke,” i. 156 
et seq. ; and Schechter, “Dogmas of Judaism,” in 
"Studies of Judaism,” pp. 147-181). ` 

In the fourteenth century Asher ben Jechiel of 
Toledo raised his voice against the Maimonidean Arti- 
cles of Faith, declaring them to be only temporary, 


and suggested that another be added to recognize ` 


that the Exile isa punishment for the sins of Israel. 
Isae Abravanel, in his 7 Rosh Amanah,” took the 
same attitude toward Maimonides’ creed. While 
defending Maimonides against Hasdai and Albo, he 
refused to accept dogmatic articles for Judaism, 
holding, with all the cabalists, that the 613 com- 
mandments of the Law are all tantamount to Arti- 
cles of Faith (see DOGMA). 

In liturgical poetry the Articles of Faith as evolved 
by philosophical speculation met with metrical pres- 
eutation. The most noted of such ‘metrical and 
rimed elaborations are the “Adon * Olam,” by an 
anonymous Writer—now used as an introduction to 


the morning services (by the Sephardiny as tlie con- | 


clusion of the musaf or “additional” service), and 
of comparatively recent date; and the other known 
as the "Yigdal" according to Luzzatto, by R. 
Danicl b. Judah Dayyan. 

The modern catechisms abound in formulated Arti- 
cles of Faith. These are generally intended to be 
recited by the candidates for confirmation, or to be 


used for the reception of proselytes 

Modern (sce Dr. Einhorn's “Olat Tamid "). 
Cate- The Central Conference of American 
chisms. Rabbis, in devising a formula for the 


admission of proselytes, elaborated a ^ 


set of Articles of Faith. These modern schemes 
have not met with general favor—their authors 
being in almost/all cases the only ones that have 
had recourse to them in practise. The points of 
agreement jn these recent productions consist in the 
affirmation of the unity of God; the election of Israel 
as the priest people; the Messianic destiny of all 
humanity. The declaration of principles by the 
Pittsburg Conference (1885) is to be classed, per- 
haps, with the many attempts to fix in a succinct 
enumeration the main principles of the modern Jew- 
ish religious consciousness. 

The Kuraites are not behind the Rabbinites in the 
claboration of Articles of Faith. The oldest instances 
of the existence of such articles among them are found 
in the famous work by Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, 
“Eshkol ha-Kofer.” In the order there given these 
are the articles of the Karaite faith: (1) God is the 
Creator of all created beings; (2) He is premundane 
and has no peer or associate; (3) the whole universe 
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is created; (4) God called Moses and the other Proph- 
ets of the Biblical canon; (5) the Law of Moses alone 
is true; (6) to know the language of 


The the Bible is a religious duty; (7) the 
Karaites. Temple at Jerusalem is the palace of 


the world's Ruler; (8) belicf in Resur- 
rection contemporaneous with the advent of the 
Messiah; (9) final judgment; (10) retribution. The 
number ten here is not accidental, It is in Keeping 
with the scheme of the Decalogue. Judah Hadassi 
acknowledges that he had predecessors in this line, 
and mentions some of the works on which he bases 
his enumeration. The most succinct cataloguing of 
the Karaite faith in articles is that by Elijah Bash- 
yatzi (died about 1490). His articles vary but little 
from those by Hadassi, but they are put with greater 
philosophical precision (see Jost, “Geschichte des 
Judenthums,” ii. 331). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schlesinger, German translation of ' Ji karim 
(especially introduction and. annotations), xvi-xliti. 63) et 
xeq., 610 et segs Low, Gesaminctte Werke, i. 31-532, 133-1526; 
Jost, (Gesch. dex Judenthums und Seiner Sckten; Ham- 
burger. Realencyclopddie. s.y. Dogmen; Rapoport, Bio- 
graphy of Hananel, Schechter, The Doginas of Judaism. in 
Studies of Judaism, pp. 1437-181 ; J. Aub, Ueber die Glaubens- 
Symbole der. Mosaischen Religion:  Frankel's Zeitschrift 
für die Religiósen Interessen des Judenthumea, 1845, 409, 
419; Creizenach, Grundlehren des Ixraelitischen Glaubens, 
in Geigers Wissensch. Zeitschrift für Jad. Theologie, 1. 39 
€t seq.. ii. 68, 255. 
K. : E. G. H. 
The Articles: The thirteen Articles of Faith for- 
mulated according to Maimonides in his Mishnah 
Commentary to Sanhedrin, introduction to ch. ix. 
—which have been accepted by the great majority 
of Jews and are found in the old prayer-book—are 
as follows: 


1. I firmly beleve that the Creator—blessed be His name !—1s 
both Creator and Ruler of all created beings, and that He alone 
hath made. doth make, and ever will make all works of nature. 

3. E firmly believe that the Creator—blessed be His name !—is 
one: and no Unity is like His in any form ; and that He alone is 
eur God who was, is, and ever will be. 

3. I firinly believe that the Creator—hlessed be His name!— 
is not à body : and. no corporeal relations apply to Him; and 
that there exists nothing that has any similarity to Him. 

4. I firmly believe that the Creator-- blessed be His name !— 
Was the first and will also be the last. 

5. E flrinly believe thit the Creator—blessed be His name !— 
fs alone worthy of being worshiped, and that no other being is 
worthy of our worship. 

6. I fürinly believe that all the words of the Prophets are true. — 

1, Lürmiy believe that the prophecy of Moses, our .master— 
peace be upon him !—was true; and-that he was the chief of 
the Prophets, both of those that preceded him and of those that 
followed hím. 

.& [firmly believe that the Law which we possess now 1s the 
same that hath been given to Moses our master—peace be upon 
him! 

9. I firmly believe that this Law will not be changed. and 
that there will be no ether Law [or dispensation] given by the 
Creator—blessed be His name ! i 

10. I firmly believe that the Creator—blessed be His name ! — 
knoweth all the actions of men and all their thoughts, as it Is 
said: "''Hethat fashioneth the hearts of them all, He that con- 
sidereth all their works " (Ps. xxxiii. 15). 

11. I firmly believe that the Creator-—blessed be He'!—re. 
wardeth those that keep His commandments and punisbeth 
those that transgress His commandments. 

12. I firmly believe in the roming of the Messiah; and ale 
though He may tarry, I daily hope for His coming. 

13. I firmly believe that there will take place a revival of 


-the dead at a time which will please the Creator—blessed be 


His name, and exalted His memorial for ever and evert 

According to Maimonides he that rejects any of 
these articles is an unbeliever, and places himself 
outside of the Jewish community. 


Artisans 
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Joseph Albo reduces the articles to three funda- 
mental principles: 

1. Erixtence of Ged: Comprehension ef God's unity, His in- 
corporeality, His eternity. and of the fact of His being the object 


of man's worship. ; 
2. Revelation: Compretension of prophecy. of Moses as su- 
preme authority, of the divine origin avd immutability of the 


Law. 
3. Retribution: Compretension of the divine judgment 


and of Resurrection. 

These three principles have, in the main, been 
adopted also by modem theologians, both conserva- 
tive and liberal. as the fundamentals of Judaism in 
the religious instruction of children as well as in the 
confession of faith te be recited by proselytes; some 
(c.4., Büdinger) laving especial stress on the immor- 
tality of the soul, others r.y., Stein) on the priestly 
mission of Israel. or the Messianic hope. 

Einhorn posits the following tive Articles of Faith: 

1. God the Creator. 

2. Man in His image. 

3. Revelation (tbrough Moses). 
4. God tlie Judge. 

5. Israel His priest-people. 

The Central Conference of. American Rabbis, in 
1896, at Milwaukee. Wis., adopted the following 
-four (or five) articles in the * Proselyte Confession ”: 
1. God the Only One. 

2. Man His image. 
3a. Immortality of tbe sou 


3h. Retribution. 
4, Israel's mission. K 


ARTISANS.—In Bible and Talmud: The 
general term for “artisan " in the Bible is “harash ” 
or “horesh.”- which. derived from a verb meaning 
“to cut,” is applicable to any worker in a hard sub- 
stance, such as metal. stone, or wood (compare the 
use of this term in a general sense in. II Kings xxii. 
6, xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxix. 2). At times it is 
used more definitely of a. carpenter (Jer. x. 3; Isa. 
xl. 7), of a metal worker (Hosea xiii. 2), or of an 

armorer (I Sam. xiii. 19), Usually, 

Terms. however, the term is qualified by the 

addition of the material. as “harash 
eben,” a worker in stone (HE Sam. v. 11): “harash 
'ez,"a Worker in woed (7.):; “horesh nehoshet,” a 
worker in bronze (I kings vii. 14); and “harash 
barzel,” a worker in iron (II Chron. xxiv. 12). 
From the same root is derived “haroshet,” skilled 
work, defined, as above, by the addition of “eben” 
or "'ez" (Ex. xxxi. 5). In traditional literature the 
terms for “artisan 7 and 7 handicraft " are “umman ” 
and “ummanut 7 respectively (Song Sol. vii. 2, * om- 
man ”). 

Leaving to special articles a. detailed description 
of the various crafts and occupations mentioned in 
Bible and Talmud. it will be sufficient to give here a 
general summary of specialized occupations, where- 
in. for completeness’ sake, unskilled laborers are in- 
cluded. : 

The smelting of gold and silver is undoubtedly 
one of the oldest crafts known toman. The “zoref” 
(Judges xvii. 4: Isa. xl. 19, xli. 7, xlvi. 6; Jer. x. 
9. 14, li. 17, and elsewhere) or * mezaref " (Mal. iii. 
2-3), literally “smelter,” is the goldsmith or silver- 
smith. The smelting was done in the “kur” (smelt- 
ing-pot, Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21) or the " mazref " 
(ib.). In traditional literature the * zahabi," Aramaic 


* dahabi,? *dahabana ” (goldsmith), is distinguished 
from the “ kassafi" or * kassaf " (silversmith). Cop- 
per and bronze were worked by the *horesh neho- 
shet” (Gen. iv. 22; I Kings vii. 14). In the Mishe 
nah he is called * mezaref nehoshet? (Ket. vii. 10); 
in the Talmud “hashshala dude ” (kettle-smith, Ket. 
Tia; see, however, th., where “ meza- 
Workers in ref nehoshet ” is differently explained), 
Metal. Iron, like gold, was smelted in the 
“kur” (Deut. iv. 20; I Kings viii. 51; 
Jer. xi. 4). The “harash barzel” (iron-worker. or 
smith, 1I Chron. xxiv. 12) is called in traditional 
literature "nappah" (one who uses bellows) or 
* pehami ? (one who uses charcoal). Mention is also 
made of the “tarsi” (chaser or embosser; compare 
Low, in Krauss, “ Lehnworter," ii. 277a; and Jas- 
trow, “Dictionary,” & r. So, i.). 

The “harash ‘ez” (worker in wood, Ex. xxxi. 5) 
is called in traditional literature “naggar,” and 
means “carpenter” as well as “joiner.” As spe- 
cialists in this calling are mentioned the “saddaah ” 
or “saddana” (maker of stocks, Pes. 287) and the 
“kazzaz” (feller of trees, Cant. R. ii. 2; Lev. R. 
xxiii.) Carving is mentioned in I Kings vi. 29, and 
elsewhere; “kiyyur ” (paneling), in traditional litera- 
ture (B. B. 538). 

Workers in stone were the “hozeb” (quarryman 
or stone-cutter, I Kings v. 29), who hewed the 

stone from the rock, and the “horesh 

Workers in chen” (stone-polisher, II Sam. v. 11). 

Wood In traditional literature the first is 

and Stone. called “hazzab,” the latter “sattat” 

(B. M. 118). Those who chisel mill- 

stones are called " nekorot? (Tosef., Kid. v. 14; Kid. 

82a); engravers in stone are “pattahe abanim” or 

“mefattche abanim? (Yer. Shek. iv. 48a; Kelim 
xxix. 5). 

The “bonch ” (builder) is called in traditional liter- 
ature “bannai” (Kelim xxix. 3; Tosef., Kelim, B. 
B. vii. 2; Yer. Hag. ii. 77): B. M. 1185), who is 
differentiated from the *ardikal? or *adrikal"— 
Assyrian * dimgallu"(thearchitect or eyestone-setter, 
B. M. ^c. ; Targ. IL, Sam. v. 11). The specialized 
term for wall-builders is * goderim” (II Kings xii. 
13) or “harashe eben kir? (Il Sam. v. 11). To this 
trade belong the * pison? (mortar-maker, Kelim xx. 
2), the “tah” (plasterer, Ezek. xiii. 11), and the 
“sayyad” (whitewasher, lime-burner, Shab. 802). 

The “yozer” (potter) is in traditional literature 
“pahara” (Targ. Isa. xxix. 16). As specialists in 
this trade are mentioned the * kaddad " (jug-maker, 
M. K. 135; Pes. 55), MS.M., ed. 35), the “godel 
tannurim" (oven-maker) the “godel kele zurah” 
(art-potter, M. K. 11a; Yer. Shab. vii. 10d), and the 
" kaddar" (maker of pots, Tohar. vii. 1)... The “ zag- 
gag,” Aramaic “zaggaga” (glazier, M. K. 185; Yer. 
Ab. Zarah ii. 40c), is specialized into the “nofeah 
kele zekokit ” (glass-blower, Yer. Shab. Lc.) Here 

belongs the “hofer shihin” (ditch- 

Workers in digger, B. K. 50a). The “bursi” 
Clay, (tanner or hide-dresser; see Krauss, 
Earth, and "Lehnwürter," s.v.) or “‘abbedan” 
Leather. (Kelim xxvi. 8) had as assistant the 
"shallaha" (flayer, skinner, Sbab. 

49b). who prepared the hides for tanning. As special- 
ists in ‘his line are found the “shakkaf ” or ^ ushkafa? 
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(shoemaker, Tosef., Kelim, B. B. i. 15; Git. 632). 
the "raz'an" (belt-maker, Pes. iv. 6), the “sarag ” 
dharness-maker, Kelim xxiv. &), the "zakkak " 
(maker of leather bottles, Mik. ix. 5), and the "san- 
© dilar” (sandal-maker, Yer. Hag. iii. 78d). 

In the textile industry a number of crafts are 
mentioned, “such as ^zammar? (the wool-weaver, 
'Eduy. iii. 4; Kelim xxix. 6); * pishtani ” (the beater 
of flax, Yer. Yeb. xiii. 13e; Gen. R. xxxii.3); "ma'a- 
zela” (the spinner, Eccl. R. vii. 9); "*azloya (the 
net-weaver, B. M. 244): “kiwwaah” (the common 
weaver, Shab. 113, 1407); "oreg" (the weaver, Yer. 

Shek. v. 490): " gardi” (wool-weaver, 


Textile Kelim xii. 4); “tarsi” (the artistic 
Industry. weaver, "Ab. Zarah 175; Suk. 51%); 


"sericarius? (the silk-weaver, Pesik. 
R. xxv.; Cant. R. viii. 11, where the word appears 
in corrupted form); zabba', zabba‘ah” (the dyer, 
B. K. ix. 4: Git 524); *kobes” and “kKazzara” 
(the fuller, Ber. 984; Tosef., Kelim, B. M. iii. 14: 
Yer. Ber. iv. 78). Connected with this are the occu- 
pations of the "havyat? (tailor, Shab. i. 3), the 
“godel miznefet ? (turban- or cap-maker, Kelim xvi. 
7); and the “ashpara” (clothes-cleaner, ‘Ab. Zarah 
204). | 
“Ma‘asch rokem” (the art of embroidery) and 
"ma'aseh hosheb” (the art of fine weaving) were 
known and already highly developed in Biblical 
times (compare EMBROIDERY). Mention is also 
made of the *sakkay ? (sack-maker, Kelim xiii. 5), 
and of the “sarad” or “saddar” (net-maker, Yoma 
&y»«; Mek., Ri Tissa; Yalk., Ex. 327; Tosef., Kid. 
v. 14). | 
AGRICULTURE afforded work not only to the field- 
laborers but to the “tahona” (miller, Yer. Peah i. 
15e), and the “nahtom ” (professional baker, Hal. ii. 
7) The baker was the 5 kefela" (xàz570oc, restaurant- 
keeper, Tosef., B. M. xi. 30). The*kallay' " parched 
the grain and offered it for sale, and the * garosah ” 
or “dashoshah ” (grist-maker) manufactured differ- 
ent kinds of groats or pearl-barley (Men. x. 4; M. 
K. ii. 5). Cooking, in Talmudic times, developed 
into an art, so that one boasted of knowing a hun- 
dred ways of preparing eggs (Lam. R. iii. 16). The 
"megabben" (cheese-inaker, Tosef., Shab. ix. [x.] 
13); the " tabbah,” “tabbaha” (butcher, 
Workers in slaugihiterer, or “shohet,” also profes- 
Agricul- sional cook, Bezah 284a; Hul 18a; 
tural Tosef., Ber. iv. 10), and “kazzab” 
Products. (meat.seller, ‘Eduy. viii. 2); the " hal- 
itar” (confectioner, Yer. Hal. ii. 58e); 
the “sodani” (brewer, Ber. 445), and the “bassam ” 
or "pattam" (manufacturer of spices, druggist. 
Tosef., Kid. ii. 2; Yer. Yoma iv. 41d) supplied 
other necessities of the household. Fish and game 
were provided by the * haram” (fisher, Yer. M. K. 
ii. 815) and the “rishba” (fowler, Hul. 116«). The 
‘hunting of deer is frequently mentioned in the Tal- 
mud and Midrashim (Shab. xiii. 5; B. M. 855). 
Cattle-raising required the services of a ^nakdud ” 
(herder, Lev. R. i. 9), of a * ro'eh ” (shepherd), and of 
a "karzila" (assistant, B. K. 563). The * pattam ? 
fattened animals for the market (Tosef., Bezah, iii. 
6) Other occupations dealing with cattle are 
"ahuryar" (equerry, Meg. 125; differently explained 
in Jastrow, “Dictionary,” s.c.), “baham” or “bak- 
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e aam on a re eT 


kar" (cattle-raiser and cattle-driver, Deut. R. iii.6; 
Yer. Bezah v. 625) “gammal” (camel-driver), 
“hammar” (ass-driver, Kid. iv. 14), and “karar” or 
“kaddar ” (carriage-driver, ib. Bab. and Yer.; B. M. 

vi. 1). 
The demands of personal comfort, which in most 
instances called. for manual labor, though the occu- 
pations themselves were scarcely those 


Other of Artisans, were filled by the “ ballan ” 
Occupa- (uZarer¢, bather, Sheb. viii. 5), with 
tions, his attendants, the ^ turmesar" (frpuat): 


ot 9 


the “olevar,” “ olearius" (clothes-keep- 
er, Yer. Ma'as. Sh. i. 52d), and the “udyatha” (the 
female superintendent of the vaper-baths, Yer. Sheb. 
viii. 38«, "Zosime, the udyatha”); the “sappar” 
(hair-cutter, Kid. 7.c.), and the “ gara‘” (barber and 
blood-letter, Kid. 82). The women had their “ gad- 
delet," *godelet," or “megaddelct” (hair-dresser, 
Kelim xv. 3; Kid. ii. 3). 

In the interest of landowners worked the “ kay- 
yal” (measurer, Yer. B. M. ix, 120), and the “ma- 
shoah,” “ mashohaah" (surveyor, Kelim xiv. 3; B. M. 
1075). The care of the city required the labor of 
the “ibbola’ah” (gate-keeper, watchman, Niddah 
67b). | 

Traffic and communication by land gave employ- 
ment to the " kattaf ” or ^ sabbal ” (load-carrier, B. M. 
1185; Yer. B. M. x. 12c); to the “iskundara,” * bal- 
dara,” “dawwar,” “tablara” (the courier, Kid. 215; 
Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 1. 39d; Esther R. i. 8; Shab. 19a; 
Targ. Prov. xxiv. 84; Pesik. R. xxi.), and to the 
“ba'al aksania,” “ushpizkan,” “dayyora,” *pun- 
daki” (the innkeeper, Pesik. R. xi.; Meg. 26a; 
Ta'an. 21a; Git. viii. 9). Communication by water 
was kept up by the *sappan ? (seaman, Sheb. viii. 
9), the “mallah” (sailor, Eccl. R. ix. 8, the “mab- | 
bora" (ferryman, Hul. 94a), and the “naggada” 
(tracker of vessels, D. M. 107%). The ship had also 
an “amodaah ” (diver, R. H. 23a). 

Finally, mention must be made of the *zappat" 
(pitch-burner, Mik. ix. 7); the *dikulaah " (basket- 
maker, B. B. 22a); the “liblar,” “libellarius,” 
“sofer,” “safra ” (writer), who wrote documents as 
well as books (Shab. i. 3; Git. viii. 8; ‘Ab. Zarah 
95); and the “kaboraah” (grave-digger, Sanh. 265). 

In primitive society most of the handicrafts are 
carried on by members of the family as occasion 

demands. It is only with the advance 


Handi- of civilization that work becomes spe- 
crafts and cialized and a class of Artisans devel- 
Women. ops. Thus even in Talmudic times, 


side by side with specialized crafts- 
men, a great deal of work was done by the women 
of the family. The Mishnah Ketubot (v. 5) sheds 
light on this subject: E 


“The following are the things which a wife is under obliga- ` 
tion to do for her husband: the grinding, baking, washing, 
cooking, nursing her children, making the bed, and spinning 
wool. If she has brought him one maifdservant, she needs not 
be obliged to grind, bake, or wash: if she has brought him two 
maids, she needs not cook or nurse ; if three, then she needs not 
make the bed or spin wool; if four, then she fs at liberty to 
R. Eliezer says, Even 
if she has brought him a hundred maids, she should be forced 
to spin wool; for leisure leads to idiocy.” l ' 


Something similar is found a hundred 


years later 
(Yeb. 634). | 
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A trade which would necessitate business inter- 
course with women is looked upon as improper 
(Kid. iv. 14); for every one who deals with wom- 
.en has bad leaven iu him, otherwise he would 
not have chosen such a trade (Kid. 82; compare 
Jastrow, “Dictionary,” s.r. WD). But, like all theo- 
ries, this rule was not always carried out in practise; 
even scholars disregarded it (compare Pes. 113%). 
See also LABOR. | 

Nevertheless there were several trades regarded 
unfavorably by popular opinion. This is well ex- 
pressed by R. Meir (about the year 140): 

"One should teach his son an easy and cleanly occupation. 
One should pray 10 Him to whom riches and possessions belong : 
for in every trade there is wealth as well as poverty > but neither 


wealth nor poverty is dependent on the occupation, but rather 
on the meritoriousness of man ` (Kid. iv. 14). 


And R. Jehudah ha-Nasi (about the year 200): 


"There is no occupation which will disappear frum this world. 
Happy he who bas seen at his parents’ home a flne trade; but 
wo unto him who has seen his parents engaged in an unpleas- 
ant trade. The world can not get along without a manufacturer 
of perfumes, neither without a tanner. : Happy he whose trade 
ig manufacturing of perfumes: wo unto him who js a tanner " 
(Kid. 82D). 


Drivers of asses and camels, shepherds, sailors, 
wagon-drivers, storekeepers, and crockery-dealers 


are looked down upon, “for their- 


Estimation trades are robbers’ trades ” (Kid. iv. 14; 


of Certain Yer. Kid. iv. 66¢ ef seg.). The follow- 
Trades. ing occupations are also looked upon 


with disfavor because they bring one 
into contact with women, and neither king nor high 
priest should be chosen from among those who fol- 
low them—namely, the trades of goldsmith, carder, 
millstone-chiseler, pedler, weaver, barber, fuller, 

leech, bath-man, and tanner (Kid. l.c.). 
Classification by trade and the formation of gilds 

are mentioned in the Bible. Thus, gilds of gold- 

smithsand perfumers are referred to in 

Neh, iii. 8. Gilds of potters and weav- 

ers seem to be indicated in I Chron. 

iv. 28. These gilis seem to have been hereditary, 

similar to the later families of Garmu and Ab- 

tinas, who tenaciously retained in their respective 
families the special knowledge of baking the show- 

bread and preparing the holy incense (Yoma iii. 11). 

The coppersmiths or embossers had a separate syna- 

gogue (Meg. 264; Naz. 52«). In Alexandria there 

was a perfect organization of the various trades. In 
the synagogue the goldsmiths, silversmiths, smiths, 
embossers, weavers, etc., sat each in a separate 
group (Suk. 512). Among some trades there existed 
also mutual insurance (B. K. 116%). See also AGri- 

CULTURE, BAKING, Bartus. BOTTLE, CookiNG, Cor- 

PER, Cotton, DYEING, EMBROIDERY, ENGRAVING, 

Fax, FULLER, Grass, Tron, Lanon, LEATHER, 

METALS, POTTERY, SHIPBUILDING, SPINNING, 

WEAVING, Woon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S, Meyer, Arbeit und Handwerk im Tal- 
mud, Berlin, 1878; Delitzsch, Jüdisches Handwerkerleben 
zur Zeit Jesu. 3d ed., Erlangen, 1879; J.S. Bloch, Der Ar- 
beiterxtand bei den Paliistinensern, Griechen und Rū- 
mern, Vienna, 18 , Rieger, Versuch einer Technologie und 
Terminalogie der Handierke in der Mischnah, Breslau. 
18594 ; G. Lowy, Die Technologie und Terminologie der Mil- 


ler und Bücker in den Rabbinischen uellen, Leipsic, 
1898; Schwab, Répertoire, ii., s.v. Métiera B 
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ARTISANS—Medieval: So far as they were 
allowed by the restrictions of the trade gilds, many 
Jews of medieval times obtained their livelihood by 
working with their hands. Benjamin of Tudela 
(1171) refers to many manufacturers of silk in the 
Byzantine empire, to dyers in Syria, and glass- 
makers at Tyre. A little later King Roger of Sicily 
brought Jewish silk-weavers to south Italy to found 
that industry (Griitz, “Geschichte,” vi. 263). In. 
deed, the trade of dyeing seems to have been almost 
a monopoly of Jews in southern Europe. and was 
certainly their favorite form of industry, the tax lev- 
ied on them being called "^ Tignta Judworum ” (Güde- 
mann, “Culturgeschichte,” ii. 812). ' 

The Jewish silk manufacturers of Italy were also 
distinguished (Wid. 240). The Jews of Lyons, when 
expelled in 1446, established an important silver- 
smith business at Trevoux. In Sicily the Jews ap- 
peared to have almost a monopoly of handicrafts, 
and the authorities in 1492 protested against the 
edict of expulsion, because, as they said, “nearly all 
the artisans in the realm are Jews." Among the 
Jews of Germany and north France in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are found masons, tanners, 
card-painters, armorers, stone-engravers, glaziers, 
and even makers of mouse-traps, while among the in- 
habitants of Spain before the fifteenth century were 
to be found shoemakers, silversmiths, weavers, me- 
chanics, carpenters, locksmiths, basket-makers, and 
curriers (Jacobs, “Inquiry,” pp. xv, xxiii). About 
1620 the majority of the Jews of Rome earned their 
living as tailors (Rieger, “Rom,” 198). Among the 
Artisans mentioned in the inscriptions at the Prague 
cemetery of the seventeenth century are furriers, 
carpenters, locksmiths, glaziers, potters, wood- 
cutters, wheelwrights, and wagon-mukers (Hock, 
“Familien Prags”). When it is remembered that 
many of these occupations could only be filled by 
persons who had entry to the gilds, which were re- 
ligious fraternities as well as trude-unions, and did 
not admit the Jews, there is a remarkable variety of 
handicrafts in which Jews can be traced during the 
Middle Ages; see the lists at the end of chapter 
xii. of Abrahams' * Jewish Life in the Middle A ges." 

There is, however, considerable variation in the 
amount of hand work shown by the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages according to place and time.: Where the 
central government was strong an attempt was made 


to use the Jews as indirect tax-gatherers, and here 


very little handwork is found; where, on the con- 
trary, the central government was not all-powerful, 
the Jews had freer access to the more natural means 
of carning a livelihood. Of course, throughout Jew- 
ish history a certain number of employments in 
which handwork is required had to exist among 
them for religious purposes. Thus they require a 
special class of butchers and even of bakers, while 
their barbers also have to be acquainted with Jew- 
ish custom. That the exclusion from the gilds 
was the main cause of the relatively small numbers 
of Artisans among the medieval Jews is shown by 
the fact that, as soon as restrictions were removed, 
handicrafts were adopted by the Jews. Thus within 


fifteen years of the “Judenordnung” of Bohemia, 


1797, which opened all occupations to Jews, there 
were over 400 Jewish Artisans in Prague (Jost, “Ge- 
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schichte,” ix. 167). Ten years after the first Jewish 
training-schoo for handicrafts was opened in Copen- 
hagen in 1795, there were no less than 740 engaged 
in handicrafts out of 1,170 adult males (Jost, ibid. 
xi. 5). See ENGRAVERS, JEWISH, and GOLDSMITHs, 
JEWISH. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahama, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
ch. xi. xii; Albert Wolf, Etwas fiber Jüdische Kunst und 


Alere Jüdische Künstler; in Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft 


Jür Jüdische Volkskunde, ix., 1902, pp. 12-74. 

A. J. 
—— Modern—Statistics: Frequent expulsions 
and increased restrictions on residence during the lat- 
ter Middle Ages furthered the diversion of the Jews 
into commerce, and especially into pedling. But 
during the last two hundred years handicrafts have 
found favor and have been taken up again, so 
that to-day out of the 3.000,000 Jews who may 
be regarded as of working age over 1,000,000 earn 
their living by manual labor, In the East, Jews 
are frequently found as Artisans. Those in Morocco 
include tinsmiths, boot-makers, and carpenters 
("maltzan"). In Arabia they occur as armorers, 
silversmiths, and masons; in Persia, as silk-spinners 
and glass-grinders (Polak). Chubinsky. declares 
that in Russia “Jews are prized as workmen owing 
to their zeal and cleverness” (“ Globus," 1889, p. 
3:4). He gives the percentage of Jewish Artisans 
in the southwestern provinces of Russia as forty 
per cent of the total number of Artisans, and in 
the cities fifty per cent of the total. At Jerusalem. 
in 1879-80, Sydney M. Samuel found 416 heads of 
families pursuing 29 handicrafts, among whom were 
tinkers, goldsmiths, watchmakers, smiths, turners, 
and masons (“Jewish Life in the East," p. 78). 
In 1881 Fresco reports 882 Jews of Damascus 
carning their living at handicrafts, no less than 650 
being weavers (Anglo-Jewish Association, “Re- 
port." 1882, p. 78). Among the Russian Jews who 
passed through Liverpool in 1889, 1,730 out of 
1.549 were Artisans and agriculturists (Mansion 
House Fund, “Report,” p. 10). Nor is this a re- 
cent development. As far back as 1840, of the 
30,000 Jews of Berditchev 600 were tailors, 380 
tin- and coppersmiths, 350 shoemakers, 200 car- 
penters and coopers, 160 furriers, 90 bakers, ete. 
(Jost, “Geschichte,” xi. 2947). In view of the anti- 
Semitic attitude of Rumania, it is curious to con- 
trast in the following list the number of Jews und 
Gentiles engaged in different trades at Bucharest in 


- Occupation. Gen. | Jews. Occupation. Gen. | Jews 
Tinsiniths.,....| 61 re Woodturners..| 45 6l 
Tailors.........| YG 689 Cabinetmakers} 33 57 
Painters........ 2]5 354 Bookbinders..| 41 42 
Braidmakers...} 97 251 Lampmakers.. 4 48 
Silversmiths ...| 48 64 Hatters.......] IF 28 
Watchmakers..| 48 112 Brushmakers.. 0 18 
Coppersmiths,,.| H 65 

Totals....... 719 | 2618 


In an enumeration of the Jews of Kichinev in 
| 1837 (* Ha-Yom,” No. 280) very large numbers are 
given of those engaged in handicraft, among «hom 
may be mentioned: 


Cigarmakers...1,117 | Reamstresses.... 452 Capm:. us 
Tailors........ 898 | Fishmongers and Glazi-: EE 
Shoemakers... 684 butchers ,..... 205 | Sawyer... .... 92 
Bakers and Tinsmiths ...... 202 | Saddlers..... 68 

COOKS,...... 299} Coopers......... 138 Bookbinder .. | 55 
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The Jews of some of the European capitals have 
shown considerable taste for handiwork, as is in- 
stanced by the following tables: 


Budapest, 1870 Vienna, 18659 


Occupation. (Körösi). (Jeitteles). 
Tajl I xA E RRES 1,638 500 
&hoemakers ................ 316 . 119 
Carpenters ........... wees 252 99 
Turners........ esee ee 29 95 
Locksmiths... ...... e nn 106 56 
Upholsterers .,............. 116 55 
PAINTS vele xat Eas 110 10 
Jewelers... eese 235 179 
Watchmakers ......... — 2n 55 
Book binders... ..ccccceccces 33 54 
Butchers... ccc cece eee e cece 120 8l 


By a later census taken in Budapest statistics are 
furnished of the Jewish Artisans in that capital on 
Jan. 1, 1900; these are given according to the occu- 
pations in which they were engaged, as foliows: 


Occupation. Jews. Jewesses. Total. 
Food prepuration,........ 2,480 244 2.424 
Clothing ..... esee eru 3.610 1,471 5,081 
Building .......... — 202 1 293 
Textile 033 ecran x 150 114 264 
Pottery ........... oa Waals 83 2 85 
Wood ......... P E 616 4 620 
Metals ...cscccesces poaa 2,147 54 2.197 
Graphic... ele n 909 19 928 
Industrial art........... 582 61 613 , 
Engraving ............... 310 ll 321 
Leather ..... PRE EE 188 1 189 
PARDEE MPO aane 17 41 219 
Oil or grease ............. 128 4 1X 
Dyeing............ eee ; 185 13 198 
Miscellaneous ............ 694 2,901 3,018 
12,552 4.101 16,912 


Pd 


In a census of the Jewish Artisans of Algeria, the 
following were the handicrafts most popularamong 
10,785 proletarians enumerated (* Revue Socialiste," 
1899): i 


Shoemakels..........-e000- 790 | Soapmakers.............. 74 
TENOR IS send zer E ERIS ea ' 004 | Painters..... KcWeubseuced" d 
Workmen...... cecceces .. del | Trimmers ............... 66 
Blacksmiths............... 1783 | Masons.........- e ore e.» OL 
Cigarmakers............. .. 131 | Tanners......... ....... 45 
Coachmen. ........ cece eee 124 | Workers In wood ........ 41 
UCoachbuilders.............. 111 | Dyers. ...............».. JÒ 
Carpenters .......... eee 102 


. In only a few instances can complete figures be 
given, owing to the general absence of any informa- 
tion as to religion in occupation statistics; but the 
interest of such statistics is the greater from their 
rarity. The following are, so far as known, the 
only official figures giving the actual number of 
Jews enguged in handicrafts, arranged according to 
countries and cities: though some are of rather early 
date, it seemed desirable to include them, in the 
absence of later particulars. Unfortunately, no- 
official statistics on the subject are available for the 
United States. 


LY: 


Place, Date, | Number. Authority, 
Algeria ..............1 1899 |. 32,875. | Revue Socialiste,” 
Poland ci... cens 1857 | 129,538 Soloweltschik. 

Prussia ...... cooscece| 1881 11,45 | Engel. 
do. ..............] 1895] 43.246 | “ Statist. Jahrb.” 1899, 

Russian Pale of Set- | 1888 | 203,507; J| Jacobs” “* Persecution 
tlement.......... f pecu of Jews," 1590, p. 26, 

O .cceeechosceoewors 1498 995,042 Soloweltschik. 

Berlin ................| 1870 3.725 | Schwabe. 

Budapest .............| IRTO 4491 Körösi. 

London ..............] 1898 38,000 | Soloweitschik. 

Vijienna....... ooo seecz 19589 4.348 Jelttelea, | 
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Of the actual trades followed. the most popular 
are the making of clothing and shoes, just as in the 
non-Jewish population. The cigar and jewelry 
trades also are favorite occupations of the Jews; 
thus over 60 per cent of the diamond-polishers 
of Amsterdam are of Jewish faith. All these are 
mainly trades that can be followed at home in the 
worker's own hours, and are known to the econo- 
mist as “domestic industries.” Jewish workmen 
drift into these naturally, as thereby. they are en- 
abled to refrain from labor on their Sabbath. Be- 
sides, the simpler processes of the tailoring and shoe- 
making trades are easily acquired. and therefore 
prove attractive to the Russe Jewish immigrants. 
This has given rise to much so-called." sweating.” 

However, it is in Russia especially that the Jews 
have shown the rcadiest inclination to manual indus- 
tries; the large number of nearly 400.000 mentioned 
in the foregoing table applies only to the fifteen 
governments of the Russian Pale of Settlement in 
1898, and must be supplemented by at least another 
200,000 for Poland, where Jews are rapidly taking 
to manufactures. In 1853, of the Jews of the Pale, 
12 per cent. were Artisans, which is a higher propor- 
tion than in the general communities of either France 
or Prussia; and the percentage had increased by 1898. 

Despite the fact that there are so many Jewish 
Artisans, the proportion of Jews earning their livin g 
by manual labor is generally much less than that of 
the gencral populations among whom they dwell. 
This is mainly due to the fact that they are concen- 
trated in the towns. The following table gives the 
percentage of adult workers among the Jews and 
the rest of the population for the countries and 
towns mentioned at the time indicated: 
a 

Place. Date. | Jews. .Gthers.| Authority. 


Italy ...ecccecccccee-| 1820 | 125 1 23 | Jacobs 
Prussia.............- 1861 1S. 334941 | Engel. 


do....eeeeeneeees| 185 | 1931 | 35,051] “Statist. 


Berlin.............. 1&1 214 »2 | Schwabe. 
Budapest..,.....,...]. JESI 229 ---- | Körösi. 
do... eese] I | 16.5 | 183 t|” Statist, 


Jahrb.” 1899. 
Vienna .......... 2...] IND 1623; | 4123 | Jeitteles. 


ees ll 

This table shows by comparison that the percent- 
age of Jewish Artisans in the countries and cities 
specified averages only one-half of the number of 
handicraftsmen of other faiths. This is not so much 
lue to any aversion on the part of Jews to manual 
exertion as to their special attraction to and capacity 
for commercial pursuits (see CoMMERCE) Up to 
Within a few years the Jewish Artisans did not show 
much inclination to combine and organize themselves 
into gilds or unions; but recently a large number of 
trades-unions and benefit societics have been formed 
9y them in Wilna, London, and New York, Jews 
show a special aptitude for work in which great 
muscular strength is not required. but are capable of 
working for many consecutive hours. Their capa- 
bilities for higher or finished workmanship is a mat- 
ler of dispute. In London and New York they have 
certainly revolutionized the cheap-clothing trade, 
and by that means seriously affected the trade in 
second-hand clothing, which was itself until recently 


a Jewish monopoly. For the actual trades in which 
Jews engage see HANDICRAFTS, OCCUPATIONS; for 
the influence on their position see SocraL CONDITION, 
and for the recent attempts to train bundworkers 
see EDUCATION, TECHNICAL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistica, iv., vi., 


London, I8] ; L. Soloweitschik, Un Proletariat: Méconnu, 
Brussels, 189 (English statistics to be used with caution). 


A. J. 
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ARTOM, BENJAMIN: Chief rabbi of the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregation of London; 
born at Asti, Italy, in 
1835; died at Brighton, 
near London, Jan. 6, 
1879. He was left 
fatherless when a child, 
and his maternal uncle 
supervised his early 
training. His theolog- 
ical education he owed 
to the rabbis Marco 
Tedeschi, of Trieste, 
and  Terracini. At 
twenty he taught He- 
brew, Italian, French, 
English, and German. 
His first appointment 
was that of minister 
to the congregation of Saluzzo near Genoa. While 
rabbi of a congregation in Naples he received a 
cal! to London, where he was installed as chief rabbi 
of the Spanish and Portuguese congregations of the 
United Kingdom (Dec. 16, 1866). Aftera year’s stay 
in England, he became so proficient in English that 
he could preach in that language with eloquence, 
Deeply interested in Anglo-Jewish institutions, he 
directed his attention chiefly to organizing and sup- 
erintending the educational establishments of his 
own congregation, the Sha‘are Tikvah and Villareal 
schools. Although of Orthodox views, he welcomed 
moderate reforms, and endeavored to promote any en- 
terprise tending toward the union of discordant fac- 
tions. He was author of various odes and prayers 
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Benjamin Artom. 


in Hebrew, and several pieces of Italian poetry. A 


selection of his sermons delivered in England was 

published in 1873. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, January. 1879; Jewish 
World, January, 1879; London Times, January, 1879. 


J. G. L. 


ARTOM, ISAAC: Italian patriot, diplomat, 
financier, and author; born at Asti, Piedmont, Dec. 
91, 1829; died at Rome Jan. 94, 1900, and was bur- 
ied at Asti. At the age of sixteen he was ready for 
the university; but the higher schools of Piedmont 
excluded Jews, so he, in 1846, removed to Pisa, 
where he entered the university to study law. At 
the outbreak of the revolution against Austria in 
1818, Artom, despite his frail constitution, joined 
the students’ battalion commanded by Professor 
Montanelli, and took part in the battles of Curta- 
tone and Montanara. At the close of the war he 
resumed the study of law, and in 1853 received a 
doctor’s degree from the University of Turin. 

In 1855 Artom entered the Forei gn Office of Tus- 
cany in the capacity of volunteer, or supernumerary, 
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and three years afterward was made private sec- 
retary to Count Cavour, Clerical attacks on Cavour 
: included among the charges against 
Private him the fact that his chief secretary 
Secretary was a Jew. In reply, Cavour ex- 
to Cavour. pressed the highest opinion of Artom’s 
ability (Chiola, “Lettere di Camillo 

Cavour,” iii. 306). 

On the death of Cavour (June 6, 1861), Artom 
wished to retire from active political life, but was 
dissuaded by Count 
Arese, who, having 
meanwhile been ap- 
pointed ambassador to 
France, induced Artom 
to accompany him to 
Paris and to accept the 
post of secretary of 
legation (1862). When 
Pasolini was installed 
ae A minister of foreign 
er a affairs, Artom was ap- 
pointed chief secretary. 
Soon after, however, 
he: resumed his diplo- 
matic carcer, first as counselor of legation at Paris, 


and later as minister plenipotentiary to Denmark. In 
1200, during the peace negotiations with Austria, 


Artom and General Menabrea were chosen to repre- 


sent Italy; and on the outbreak of the Franco-Prus-. 
sian war, in 1870, the former was sent on a diplomatic: 


mission to Vienna. From 1870'to 1876 Artom was 
again connected with the ministry of forcign affairs, 
in the capacity of under-secretary of state. IIe was 
elected senator of the kingdom, March 23, 1877, 
being the first Jew to sit in the Italian legislative 
body. | 
Artom is favorably known as a writer both of 
prose and of poetry. Of his verses many were in- 
Spired by special occasions, his most effective liter- 
ary effort of this Xind being an ode upon the death 
of Victor Emmanuel (Turin, 1878). Among his prose 
essays are (1) " Relazione Sugli Studii Superiori nell’ 
Università di Heidelberga” (Bologna, 1868); (2) 
“ Vittorio Emanuele e la Politica Estera”; and (3) a 
brief record of the Italian ministry of foreign affairs, 
(published in the “IX Gennaio") Other publica- 
tions by Artom include a volume commemorating 
the death of Victor Emmanuel IL, Bologna, 1882; 
and an Italian translation of Gneist’s 
Artom’s “Rechtsstaat: Lo Stato Secondo il 
Literary Diritto; Ossia la Giustizia nell Am- 
Works.  ministrazione Politica," Bologna, 1884. 
But the most ambitious and by far 
the most important work of Artom is the biography 
of his former chief and friend, Cavour. This work, 
written in collaboration with A. Blanc, and entitled 
" L'CEuvre Parlementaire du Comte de Cavour," was 
published in Paris in 1862, and was soon afterward 
translated into Italian. As senator, Artom prepared 
two reports—one on the Italian treaty with Zanzi- 
bar (“ Trattato di Commercio col Sultano di Zanzi- 
bar," Rome, 1886); the other on certain commercial 
and maritime negotiations with France, Spain, and 
Switzerland (“Facoltà al Governo di Mettere in 
Vigore il 30 Giugno, 1888, le Convenzioni di Com- 


mercio e di Navigazione che Fossero per Concludersi 
con la Francia, la Spagna, e la Svizzera," Rome, 
1888). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dict. des Contemporatna, s v4 
Gubernatis, Dict. 


nternationale des Ecricains du Jour, 
8.V. 
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ARTON (formerly AARON), LÉOPOLD 


.ÉMILE: French adventurer; born in Strasburg 


in 1849; settled in Paris ìn 1871. He wasimplicated 
in distributing among statesmen and politicians the 
bribes of the Panama Canal Company, which sought 
to secure the authorization of the Chambers for the 
company's financial operations. During more than 
four years the name of Arton was on all lins in 
France. He was many times the object of violent 
interpellations and stormy debates in both the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Senate, and was a steady 
menace to the stability of more than one French 
cabinet. lle fled in 1892; but the French police 
never really tried to capture him until 1895, when- 
he was arrested (Nov. 16) in London, and extradited. 
He was convicted by the Cour d'Assises of the de- 
partment of the Seine (June 27, 1896) of defrauding 
a dynamite company, and sentenced to six years’ - 
imprisonment at hard labor. The judgment was 
annulled, and the Cour d'Assises of the Seine-et- 


Marne departinent condemned him to eight years’ 
seclusion—which was considered less severe than 
hard labor—Nov. 6 of the same year. s 

While in prison he produced his famous “ Note- 
book " (“Carnet des 104”), which contained, accord- 
ing to him, the names of the 104 deputies and senators : 
whom he claimed to have bribed. A consequence 
of his revelation was a new interpellation in the 
Chamber of Deputies to the minister of justice 
(March 22, 1897). A legal prosecution was author- 
ized against three deputies, among whom was the 
former friend of Arton, Alfred Naquet, and one 
senator. This proceeding reawakened the violent 
passions believed dead. A new parliamentary com- 
mission d'enquéte was established by the Chambers 
June 29, in order to investigate the revelations of 
Arton; and this was followed by a new sensational 
trial Dec. 18, 1897, which lasted until Dec. 90, and 
resulted in the acquittal of all politicians accused 
by Arton, who, a few months later, was himself . 
pardoned, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Konveraattona- Lerikon Sth ed., 3.0.3. 
La Grande Encyclopédie, under Panama. ` XA 


8. H. R. 


ARUBOTH: A ‘district, probably in the south 
of Judah, where the son of. Hesed, a commissariat 
officer of Solomon, had his headquarters (I Kings. 
iv. 10). : 


J. JR. | G. B. L. 


‘ARUE (Wy): Hebrew expression for ^ diction- 
ary," corresponding with the Arabic "ta'alif," and 
derived from **' arák [mil!in]" (Job xxxii. 14), *ar- 
ranged words” (A. V. “directed words”). 

A Biblical dictionary, under the title “ Mabberet 
ha-‘Aruk” (Composition of the Dictionary), was. 
written by Solomon ibn Parhon of Aragon in the 
twelfth century. | 


A Talmudical ‘Aruk was first composed by Zemah 


Arumah 
Aryeh Loeb 


ben Paltai, a gaon of Pumbedita, at the close of the 
ninth century; but only traces of it have been pre- 
served (see Rapoport's biography of Nathan, the 
author of the ‘Aruk, in ^Bikkure ha-Ittim," x. 
24; and Kohut's "'Aruk ha-Shalem " TAruch Com- 
pletum] L, introduction, xviii.). 

The work generally quoted as “‘Arnk” is the 
great Talmudical dictionary composed by Nathan 
ben Jehiel of Rome, and completed in 1101. (See 
NATHAN B. JEWEL.) Of this greater work different 
compendia were made later on for the use of larger 
circles of readers, with the explanation in modern 
languages of difficult words, under the title “Sefer 
ha ‘Aruk ha-Kazer? (The Smaller ‘Aruk), and were 
used by Sebastian Minster, Reuchlin, and other 
Christian scholars. See J. Perles, ^Beitrüge zur 
Gesch. der Hebritischen und Aramüischen Studien,” 
1-112, Munich, 1884. K. 


ARUMAH: A place in Ephraim not far from 
Shechem, where Abimelech, the judge, took refuge 
(Judges ix. 41) It has been identified with El 
‘Ormeh on the hills southeast of Shechem. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARUVAS (AROVAS), ISAAC: Rabbi and 
author; son of R. Hananiah Aruvas; lived in the 
seventeenth century. He filled the office of rabbi in 
several African communities, and later settled in 


Venice. Hie is theauthor of ~ Emet we-Emunah ” 
(Truth and Faith), a reli gious school-book published 
in Hebrew and in Italian (Venice, 1672). The work 
contains the 613 precepts and prohibitions arranged 
in the order of Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” the 
thirteen articles of faith of Maimonides, a number of 
ccremonial laws modeled upon those of Joseph Caro; 
and several ritual laws. It is highly spoken of by 
Moses Zakut and others, Aruvas was also the author 
of “Zibhe Zedek ? (Thank-Offerings of Righteous- 
ness), Venice, 1662, a rhythmical-alphabetical poem 
on the ritual law of slaughtering, to which are ap- 
‘pended commentaries. 
G. M. K. 


ARUVAS, MOSES BEN JOSEPH: A phy- 
sician and translator; lived in Cyprus and Damascus 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. -He trans- 
lated. Aristotle’s “Theology,” a pseudepigraphic 
work, from the Arabic into Italian. This transla- 
tion, made at the request of Franciscus Roseus of 
Ravenna, became the basis for Nicholas Castellani’s 
Latin book, “Sapientissimi Philosophi Aristotelis 
Stagiritee Theologia," which Roseus presented to 
Pope Leo X. and published in Rome, 1519, Aruvas 
afterward translated the Arabic text into Hebrew. 
In this translation there was very little of the origi- 
nal Latin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Méangea, pp. 248, 249 : Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 244. B 


8, M. K. 


ARVAD (the classical ARADUS): A town men- 
tioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 8, 11) as havin g contributed 
materially to Tyre’s commercial greatness. Men of 
Arvad rowed the ships and manned the walls of Tyre. 
In the genealogical list of Gen. x. 18, and in the cor- 
responding list of I Chron. i. 16, Arvad is given asan 
offshoot of Canaan, hence the term * Arvadite.” The 
city, now called Ruwad or Ruweida, was built on an 
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island, the very small size of which compelled the 
building of tall structures, It carly gained promi- 
nence as a commercial center, and was able to with- 
stand Thothmes and Assurbanipal; but later it be- 
came secondary to Tyre, and this was its condition 
in the days of Ezekiel. It did not, however, !cse its 
prestige.and importance, for it is mentioned in 
I Macc. xv. 23 that Lucius the Consul writes to 
Aradus ordering it not to oppress the Jews. 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARYEH (7 x, “lion”): A name commonly 
found among the Jews. The first person known to 
have borne it lived in the middle of the second cen- 
tury (Pes. 1132). His real name, however, was Judah; 
and “ Aryeh,” of to give the more exact and fuller 
form," Gur Aryeh” (Lion's Whelp), was a compli- 
mentary addition to it (borrowed from Gen. xlix. 9). 

There is no evidence of any other such use of the 
word; but among Italian and German-Polish Jews, 
on the other hand, frequent use was made of Aryeh 
as a religious name along with the secular names 
Leo, Leopold, Lówe (Lób, Leib), ete. The form 
“Gur Aryeh” is quite rare, and is to be found only 
among the Italian Jews (compare, for instance, Finzi 
Gur Aryeh, seventeenth century; and Judah Gur 
Aryeh in Michael's catalogue, “Ozerot Hayyim.? 
MS. 37). Judah and Aryeh often appear as the re- 


ligious names of persons whose secular name is Leon 


or the like. L. G. 


ARYEH JUDAH B. ZEBI HIRSCH. See 
JUDAH n. ZEBI HIRSCH. 

ARYEH LOEB: Dayyan of Lublin, Poland, in 
the seventeenth century, He was the author of 
“ Likkute ha-Or” (Collection of Light), in two vol- 
umes, the second of which, * Ha-Maor ha-Gadol” 
(The Greater Light), is as yet unpublished. The 
first, published under the title of “Ha-Maor ha- 
Katan” (The Lesser Light) at Lublin in 1667, con- 
tains a commentary on the laws of * Kiddush ha- 
Hodesh” (Consecration of the New Moon), by 
Maimonides. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 598, 
L. G. l J. L. 8. 


ARYEH LOEB B. ABRAHAM PORTSCHI- 
NER. See Portscuiner, LOEB B. ABRAHAM. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN ASHER: A rabbi and 
one of the most eminent Talmudists of his age; born 
in Lithuania at the end of the seventeenth century ; 


died at Metz June 23, 1785, He was rabbi in Pinsk, 
and, later, president of the yeshibah in Minsk. In 


1765 he was called as rabbi to Metz, then one of the ` 


most important congregations in Europe. His elec- 
tion was confirmed by royal decree October, 1766. 
While his confirmation was still pending, à serious 
trouble broke out in the synagogue, which nearly 
brought about hisresignation. He opposed this prac- 
tise of the congregation: On Pentecost it was custom- 
ary in Metz to recite the hymn AKDAMUT, after the 
reading of the first verse of the Pentateuch-lesson. 
The rabbi objected to this interruption of Scripture. 
reading, and ordered the reader to proceed, but the 
trustees defied bis authority and insisted on the tra- 
ditional usage. A violent scene followed, and the 
rabbi was compelled to leave the synagogue. He 
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Arumah 
Aryeh Loeb 


never afterward. entered it except. to deliver his ser- 
mons, four times a vear; but at the request of mem- 
bers of the congregation who regretted their action 
on the occasion of the discreditable disturbance in 
the synagogue, he remained in the rabbinate till his 
death. 

Arych Loeb was considered one of the keenest 
casuists of his time (see Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim ? 
&r."Shaügat Aryeh”). His yeshibah was well fre- 
guented; and he lectured even when, toward the 
end of his life, he became totally blind. His chief 
work, ^ Shaágat Aryeh” (The Roaring of the Lion), is 
considered a classie in casuistic literature. It was pub- 
lished at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1755; Brünn, 1796; 
Slavita, 1833; with glosses by Moses Aryeh Loeb ben 
Joshua of Wilna, Josefow, 1855; and Wilna, 1874, 
with additions from the author’s manuscripts and 
glosses by his son Asher Loew. In 1781 Aryeh Loeb 
published a work containing glosses to the Talmudic 
treatises Rosh ha-Shanah, llarigah, and Megillah, 
together with miscellaneous casuistic novelle, under 
the tide “Ture Eben" (Rows of Stones). A supple- 
ment, containing glosses to Ta‘anit, was published at 
Wilna in 1862 under the title " Geburat Ari” (The 
Strength of the Lion). Responsa of his are also found 
in the collection on the divorce-suit of CLEVE. He was 
an advocate of the strictest orthodoxy ard a type of 
the casuist that nevercan accept any exposition of 
a passage but the literal sense. When the Talmud, 
for example, calls Nebuchadnezzar (Hag. 182) “the 


wicked, the son of the wicked, the grandson of | 


Nimrod the wicked,” Aryeh Loeb would not accept 
the explanation that Nebuchadnezzar is called Nim- 
rod's descendant on account of his being of similar 
character, but insists that Nebuchadnezzar was, on 
the maternal side, a descendant of Nimrod (see “Ture 
Eben,” 192). 

Aryeh Loeb is officially called Lion Asser, which 
means Lion (French for Loeb), son of Asher. His 
son, who was rabbi of Carlsruhe and died in 1837, 
called himself Asher Loew. Of Aryeh Loeb’s disci- 
ples the most notable were: Raphael Cohen, rabbi 
of Altona, and Hayyim, the founder of the rabbinical 
college of Volozhin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Measef, M. 61; Jost, I«raelitische Anna- 
len, ii. 186; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 253; A. Kahn, Lea 
Rabbins dc Metz, in Rev. Et. Juives, xii. 295 et 8€q. 
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ARYEH LOEB B. BARUCH BENDET. See 
Loes B. Barucu BENDET. 

AEYEH LOEB B. HAYYIM BRESLAU. 
See Bresiat Loes BEN Hayvyrw. 

ABYEH LOEB BEN JACOB JOSHUA: 
German Talmudist and author; born 1715; died at 
Hanover March 6, 1789. He was a son of the 
author of "Pene Yehoshua'," who died as rabbi of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 1755. In his youth he was 
his father's assistant, and taught as such in the 
yeshibah (academy) about 1745-1750 (sce his let- 
ters in Israel Lipschütz' responsa "Or Yisrael,” 
No. 57, Cleve, 1770). Subsequently he was called 
a3 rabbi to Skala in Galicia, and in 1761 to Hanover, 
where he officiated until his death. Aryeh edited 
the fourth part of his father’s work (Firth, 1780), 
and added to it his own novelle on treatise Baba 
Kamma under the title * Pene Aryeh ” (The Face of 


the Lion). His own works are of the usual scholastic 
type. Aryeh was succeeded by his son, Issachar 
Berisch (1747-1807). A eulogy on him is found in 
Eleazar Fleckeles' sermons, ^ ‘Olat Hodesh,” Prague, 
1793. 

Bin OCRAEAYS Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 43 et seq., Cracow, 


D. 


ARYEH LOEB BEN JOSHUA HESHEL. 
See LOEB B. JosHUA ITESHEL. EM 
ARYEH LOEB HA-KOHEN OF STYRYJI. 
See LOEB HA-KONEN or STYRYJI. — 

ARYEH LOEB HA-LEVI. See LOEB HA- 
LEvi or BRODY. 

ARYEH LOEB HA-LEVI HORWITZ. See 
Horwitz, ARYEH LOEB: | | 

ARYEH LOEB LIPSCHITZ. See Lipscurrz, 
ARYEH LOEB. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN MEYER. See LokB& 
BEN MEYER. 

ARYEH LOEB MOKIAH. 
MOKIAH. l 

ARYEH LOEB BEN MORDECAI HA- 
LEVI. See EPSTEIN LOEB BEN MORDECAL 

ARYEH LOEB B. MOSES. See LOEB BEN 
Moses na4-Konrew. 

ARYEH LOEB OF POLNOI. See LoEB or 
PoLNOI. 

ARYEH LOEB B. SAMUEL ZEBI HIRZ. 
See LOEB BEN SAMUEL ZEBI HIRZ. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN SAUL (called also 
LEVI SAUL LOEWENSTAM): Polish rabbi; 
born in Cracow about 1690; dicd at Amsterdam 
April 2, 1755. Ie came of a famous family of rab- 
bis. His father Saul had been rabbi of Cracow; his 
grandfather was Rabbi Hocschl of Cracow. In 1707 
he marricd Miriam, the oldest daughter of Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, then rabbi in Altona; and continued his stud- 
ies under his father-in-law, with whom he went to 
Amsterdam, and thence to Poland. In the latter 
country he was elected rabbi of Dukla. Through 
the influence of his relatives he then obtained the 
rabbinical position in Tarnopol, the former incum- 
bent having been ousted by the officials of the 
government to make room for him. This interfer- 
ence on the part of the civie authorities naturally: 


See Logs. 


aroused great opposition to him in thecongregation, 


and in a short time Aryeh Loeb was deposed. Sub- 
sequently he was elected rabbi of Rzeszow, and later 
on of Glogau. In 1740he was called to Amsterdam, 
where he remained until his death. A call was 
extended to him from Prague in 1751, but he did 
not accept it. It is doubtful whether he was rabbi . 


in Lemberg, as stated by Buber (^ Anshe Shem,” E 


p. 38). 
Aryeh did not publish any books, and what there 
is of his exists in the works of others—as in the 
responsa of Zebi Ashkenazi, No. 76; in those of 
Mordecai of Düsseldorf (^ Muamar Mordecai," Nos, 


62, 63, Brinn, 1790), and in the worksof his son Saul, 


“Binyan Ariel? (Amsterdam, 1778)—and shows no. 


originality. He took an active part in the contro- 


versy between Jacob Emden and Jonathan Eybe- 


schütz, and sided with the former, who was his wife's 


brother. His letters on that controversy are full of 
invectives against Eybeschütz (see Emden's “Sefat. 
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Emet,” p. 16, Lemberg, 1877). According to the tes- 
timony of his brother-in-law, Jacob Emden (see the 
latter's autobiography, * Megillat Sefer,” pp. 21, 68, 
Warsaw, 1506), he was a man of mediocre abilities, 
whose scientific attainments were not above the prac- 
tical requirements for the rabbinical office. Of his 
sons, one, Saul Aryeh, was his successor, while the 
other, who called himself HirscuEL LEWIN, was 
rabbi ip Berlin. The son of the latter was Chief 
Rabbi Solomon Herschell of London. See AMSTER- 


DAM. 
BIBLIOUKAPHY: Buber. Anshe Shem, pp. 37 et seg., Cracow, 
1595. 
D. 
ARYEH LOEB OF SPOLA. Sce LOEB OF 
SrorLa. 


ARYFH LOEB THEOMIM, Sec Tübowiw, 
LOEB. 
= ARZA: The steward of King Elah at the palace, 
in Tirzah, where Elah was killed by Zimri (I Kings 
xvi. 9). 
J. JR. G. D. L. 


ARZARETH: The name of the land beyond the 
great river, far away from the habitation of man, in 
which the Ten Tribes of Israel will dwell, observing 
the laws of Moses, until the time of the restoration, 
according to IV Esd. xiii. 45. Columbus identified 
America with this land. (See Kayserling's “Chris- 
topher Columbus,” trauslated by Dr. C. Gross, p. 
15.) | 

The name, it has been suggested by Schiller-Szi- 
nessy, is taken from Deut. xxix. 24-27, “ Because they 
forsook the covenant of the Lord . . . and went and 
served other gods . . . the Lord rooted them out 
of their land . . . and cast them into another land 
[erez aheret] as this day." This passage is made to 
refer (in Mishnah Sanh. x. 3) to the Ten Tribes (com- 
pare Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 12; Bab. ib. 1105; Yer. 7d. 
X. 29e; Ab. R. N.,'ed. Schechter, A, xxxvi. 108, and 
Bacher, “ Agada der Tannaiten,” i. 143). But differ- 
ent opinions are expressed by Akiba and Eliezer— 
the traditions are rather confused as to the names— 
whether the 'Ten Tribes may be expected to return 
or not, since this point is not determined in the 
Scriptural verse. One of them takes the words “as 
this day" to signify that ^as the day goeth, but 
doth not return, so shall they who are cast off not re- 
turn"; the other explains the words: *asthe day be- 
gins with thedarknessof the night, but turnsinto day, 
so shall the darkness of their banishment be turned 
into bright daylight? (Mishnah Sanh. Le.). The 
fourth Book of Esdras took the latter view, which 
was adopted also by R. Judah ha-Nasi in the Tosefta 
(L.c.), who refers to Isa. xxvii. 13. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schiller-Szinessy, in Journal of Philology, til. 
114; Neubauer, Jew. Quart. Rev. i 16. 


J. JR. K. 


ASA: 1. A Levite, father of Berechiah; found 
in the genealogy of the Levites in I Chron. ix. 16. 
2. See Asa, TutRD Kino or JUDAH. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ASA (abbreviation of Asayah). — Biblical 
Data:. Third king of Judah: son of Abijam and 
grandson of Rehoboam; reigned 917-876 mc. (I 


. (II Chron. xiv. 9-15). 


Kings xv. 5-9). The most important event of his 
reign was the deliverance of Judah from Baasha, 
king of Israel, under whom the superior strength of 
the northern kingdom assumed a threatening aspect. 
Baasha raised a fortress at Ramah, four miles from 
Jerusalem; and, in order to secure immunity from 
his attacks, Asa was obliged to obtain the help of 
Ben-hadad I. of Damascus, thus involving the Ara- 
means of Syria for the first time in the affairs of 
Israel. Ben-hadad invaded the most northerly ter- 
ritory of Israel northwest of the Sea of Galilee, and 
The price paid 
to the Syrian king by Asa was taken from the store 
of silver in the Temple and the royal palace. 
Baasha was forced to retire; and Asa, using the 
material of the ruined fortress of Ramah, built Geba 
and Mizpah for the defense of his northern frontier 
(I Kings xv. 16-22). Asa also repelled a raid of 
Egyptians and Ethiopians under Zerah (Osorkon II.) 
According to the narrator in 
I Kings, Asa was a religious reformer, putting down 
impure worship with an upsparing hand (I Kings 
xv. 11-15); but, while he was on the whole a wise 
and successful ruler, the picture given of him is 
somewhat vague. His religious reforms, more par- 
ticularly, can hardly have been thorough, in so far as 
no traces of them are to be observed in the reigns of 
his successors. See Baasna and BEN-HADAD. 
J. JR. J. F. McC. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, Asa was one of the five men who were dis- 
tinguished by certain physical perfections possessed 
by Adam, but were, on account of their having 
abused them, afflicted in these very parts of their 
body. Samson was distinguished by his strength, and 
behold, “his strength went from him” (Judges xvi. 
19); Saul by towering with his neck above the rest, 
and behold, “he took a sword and fell upon it” (I 
Sam. xxxi. 4); Absalom by his lon g hair, and behold, 


“his head caught of the oak ” (II Sam. xviii. 9); Zede- 


kiah by his eyes, and behold, “they put out theeyesof 
Zedekiuh ” (II Kings xxv. 7); Asa by his feet (com- 
pare as to Adam B. B. 53a; Tan., Ahare Mot, ed. 
Buber, 3) and behold, “in the time of his old age he 
was diseased in his feet" (I Kings xv. 23); that is, 
he was afflicted with gout. And the reason for this 
affliction of Asa was that, when enlisting the whole 
of Judah in war he “exempted none" (I Kings. xv. 
22), but forced also the students of the Law—nay, 
even newly married husbands, whom the Law (Deut. 
XX. 7) exempts—to march along (Sotah 10a). [Pirke 
Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, v. 14. ed. Gruenhut, p. 72, has 
ASAHEL the light-footed (II Sam. ii. 18-23) instead 
of Asa. Compare Pirke R. Eliezer liii., where, in- 
stead of five, six are mentioned, Josiah being added 
as the sixth, as boasting of and afflicted in his nos- 
trils (II Chron. xxxv. 92, 23; Ta'an. 226) whereas 
Tan., Wa'ethanan, ed. Buber, 1, has seven instead 
of five.] | 

The chronological discrepancy between II Chron. 
xvi. 1 and I Kings xvi. 8 is readjusted by the in- 
terpretation that the thirty-sixth year of Chronicles 
refers to the thirty-six years of the secession of the 
northern kingdom, which was a punishment for 
the thirty-six years of Solomon's marriage to the 
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(Treatise on the Canons of Medicine); (2) “Kitab al- 
Nazh" (Book of Pleasure), on the reflection that the 
eye beholds in the mirror; (3) “Kitab fi Mizaj Di- 
mashka” (Bock Containing Three T reatises); (4) 
“ Masail Tabiyah " (Questions of Medicine). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Thn abi Usaibia, ed. Müller, if. 118: Carmoly, 
Hixtoire des Médecins, p. 71; Steinschneider, Hebr. Biblio- 
graphie, xv. WI. 

G. | I. Bn. 


daughter of Pharaoh, and ended in reality in the 
fifteenth year of Asa's reign, when Zerah the Ethi- 
opian was vanquished by him; the alliance between 
the kingdoms of Israel and Syria (I Kings xi. 23) 
also Jasted thirty-six years In obtaining an alliance 
with the king of Syria against Baasha by giving 
away the gold and silver treasures of the house of 
the Lord (I Kings xv. 18), Asa sinned grievously, 
for which Hanani, the seer, sternly rebuked him 
(IE Chron. xvi. 7) (Tosef., Sotah, xii. 1, 2; Seder 
'Olam R. xvi.). 

Asa, having contracted a matrimonial alliance with 
tlie wicked house of Omri, brought about the decree 
of Heaven that after forty-two years both the houses 
of David and of Omri should go down together, 
which nearly happened in the time of Ahaziah, 
Wherefore the latter is said to have been forty-two 
years old when he ascended the throne (II Chron. 
xxii. 2) in contradiction with xxi. 20, and II Kings 
vii. 26 (Tosef., Sotah, xii. and Seder ‘Olam R. 
X vii.). 

Among the treasures which Asa took from Zerah 
the Ethiopian, and which Zerah had taken from 
Shishak (II Chron. xii. 9, compare xvi. 2), there was 
also the marvelous throne of Solomon upon which 
all the kings of Judah subsequently sat (Esther R. 
i. 2); while the other great treasures were given by 
Asa to the king of Syria to obtain his alliance; then 
they were taken again by the Ammonites, to be recap- 
= tured by Jehoshaphat; then they fell into the hands 
of Sennacherib, from whom Hezekiah recovered 
them, and at the capture of Jerusalem they came 
into the hands of the Babylonians; then into those of 
the Persians, and afterward of the Macedonians, and 
finally of the Romans, who kept them at Rome 
(Pes. 119a; compare III Sibyl. 179 and 351; IV 
Sibyl. 145). 

J. SR. K. 


ASAHEL.—Biblical Data: 1. Son of Zeruiah, 
sister of David (I Chron. ii. 16). He was noted as a. 
swift runuer. As one of the thirty heroes of David 
(II Sam. xxiii. 24; I Chron. xi. 26), he had command 
of the army in the fourth month (I Chron. xxvii. i). 
After the defeat of the forces of Ishbosheth, he pur- 
sued Abner (II Sam. ii. 18, 19). Asahel was, how- 
ever, killed by Abner, who in revenge was slain by 
Joab (II Sam. iii. 27). 2. Father of Jonathan, who 
opposed Ezra's policy of putting away foreign wives 
(Ezra x. 15). 3. A Levite sent by Jehoshaphat to 
teach the men of Judah the *book of the law of 
God" (II Chron. xvii. 8. 4. A Levite assigned by 
Hezekiah to collect the tithes and offerings in the 
Temple (II Chron. xxxi. 13). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: Asahel, son of 
Zeruiih, was so fleet that he overtook deer; and 
when he ran over a field of ripenin g corn, the ears of 
grain did. not even bend, but remained erect as if 
untouched. When his time had come, however, he 
could not move an inch. and was slain by Abner 
(Eccl. R. ix. 11; Yalk., Jer. 285). (See Joan.) To 
Asahel was applied the verse: *I returned, and saw 
under the sun, that the race is not to the swift” 
(Eccl. ix. 11). 
J. SR. ELS ; L. G. 


ASAHEL, HAYYIM: Rabbi and author who 
lived in Salonica during the first half of the eight- 
centh century. He was the son of Benjamin Asa- 
hel, the chief rabbi of that city. Hayyim Asahel 
was the author of a Hebrew work entitled “Sam 
Hay yai" (Spice cf *fy Life), a collection of addresses 
and responsa, which was published after his death 
by his son Benjamin (Salonica, 1746). He lived for 
some years at Jerusalem, and was commissioned to 
collect subscriptions throughout Asia Minor for the 
poor of Palestine. He died at Smyrna while on this 
mission. | | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, il. s.y. “A OD; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 895. 


G. : M. Fr. 


ASAIAH: 1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon 
who, with others, attacked and captured Gedor, and 
settled there (I Chron. iv. 36). 2. Servant of King 
Josiah, by whom he was sent, in company with 
Ahikam, Shaphan, Achbor, and Hilkiah, to inquire 
concerning the book of the Law that had been found 
in the Temple (II Kings xxii. 12, 14; II Chron. 
xxxiv. 20. 3. A Levite appointed to take part in 
bringing back the Ark and in the service of son 
after its return (I Chron. vi. 15 [A. V. 80]; xv. 6, 
11. 4. AShilonite residing in Jerusalem (I Chron. 
ix. 5); identical with Maaseinh (Neh. xi. 5). 

J. JR, G. B. L. 


ASAD: One of the two Arabian-Jewish rabbis 
that are said to have instructed the Tobba‘ Abu Kari- 
bah (king of Yemen) in the tenets of the Jewish re- 
ligion. The name of the other was Ka‘b; and both 
belonged to the tribe of the Banu Kuraiza. Ta- 
bari (^ Annales," i. 902), who relates this incident, 
adds that they were the most learned Jews of their 
age. It is, however, noteworthy that older histo- 
rians, like Ibn Ishak and Ibn Hisham, do not men- 
tion their names (sce ARABIA). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, v. 92. 


e II. Hirn. 


AS‘AD AL-DIN, YA‘KUB IBN ISHAK 
AL-MAHALLI: Egyptian physician; lived in 
Cairo toward the end of the twelfth century and at 
the beginning of the thirteenth. He was born in al- 
Mahallah, a city between Cairo and Damietta. Ibn 
Abi Usaibia, in his history of the Arabic physicians, 
praises As‘ad highly and speaks of him as one of 
the most renowned scholars and physicians of that 
time. In 1201 As‘ad went to Damascus, where he 
engaged in many controversies with the local phy- 
Sicians, among whom was Sadaka ben Munajjah, the 
Samaritan. He returned io Cairo, where he died. 

Ibn Abi Usaibia mentions the following works 
of A : (1) “Makalah fi Kawantn Tabiyah ” 

—11 


Asaph 
Ascarelli 


ASAPH: 1. Ason of Berechiah or Berachiah. 
(See ASAPH BEN BEnkcuram.) 2. The father of 
Joah, chronicler at the court of Hezekiah (II Kings 
xviii. 18, 37; II Chron. xxix. 13; Isa. xxxvi. 3, 22). 
3. The keeper of the forests of Artaxerxes, probably 
in Palestine, in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 8). 

J. JR. | G. A. B. 


4. Eponym of a musical gild. The name is pre- 
fixed as the title of authorship to twelve psalms (l.; 
]Ixxiii.-Ix xxiii.) in the second and third books of the 
Psalter. The name appears only in the later histor- 
ica) writings. 
Nehemiah (Ezra ii. 41; Neh. vii. 44—about 400 B.c.) 
the singers are all designated as “sons of Asaph,” 
and are distinct from the Levites. In Neh. xi. 22, 
however, the overseer of the Levites at Jerusalem 
is described as “of the sons of Asaph, the singers.” 
According to the chronicler (about 250 B.c.), the 
sons of Asaph were Levites, and there were three 
bands or gids of singers descended respectively from 
Asaph Heman (Ps. Ixxxviii.) and Ethan (Ps. Ixxxix.), 
or Jeduthun (I Chron. xv. 17, xvi. 41, xxv. 1-6; II 
Chron. v. 12, xxxv. 15). The chronicler further rep- 
resents Asaph as a contemporary of David, and as 
the founder of the gild of Asaphite singers (1 Chron. 
xvi 4-7; Ezra iii. 10; Neh. xii. 46). See ETHAN, 
JEDUTHUN, PSALMS. 

J. JR. J, DRE. 


ASAPH (“Mar Rab”): To judge from the title 
«Mar Rab," he was one of the Geonim (see Gaon). 
and, presumably, lived about the middle of the ninth 
century. The name occurs in a Cairo Genizah frag- 
ment, whose author was possibly Judah b. Barzilai 
of Barcelona. This Asaph may be identical with 
the Asaph who figures as one of the transmitters of 
the Massorah traditions (anonymous chronicle in 
Neubauer, “Medieval Jewish Chronicles,” i. 174; 
here DSN is very likely a misprint for }DN); but 
there are no grounds for connecting him with the 
physician Asaph. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Quarterly Review, ix. 6715-678. 


J. SR. L. G. 


ASAPH BEN BERECHTAH: One of the cap- 
tive Levites carried off to Assyria (I Chron. vi. 24 
(A. V. 39]). and whom Arabic and later Jewish legend 
says was Vezir of Solomon (Al-Nadim, * Kitab-al- 
Fihrist,” i. 19; Jelinek, ^B. H.” v. 22). To him is 
ascribed a very remarkable treatise on medicine, 
called “Sefer Asaf,” “Midrash Refu'ot," or “Sefer 
Refu'ot "—probably the oldest treatise of its kind in 
Hebrew—manuseripts of which exist in the libraries 
of Florence, Paris, Munich, Vienna (Pinsker 15, frag- 
mentary), London (Almanzi collection; see Stein- 
schneider, “Hebr. Bibl.” v. 23), and Oxford. The 
contents of these manuscripts vary; but, in general, 
they contain treatises on the Persian months, physi- 
ology, embryology, the four periods of man’s life, 
the four winds, diseases of various organs, hygiene, 
medicinal plants, medical calendar, the practise of 
medicine, as well as an antidotarium, urinology, 
aphorisms, and the Hippocratic oath. 

The introduction is in the form of the later Mid- 
rash, and ascribes the origin of medicine to Shem, 
the son of Noah, who received it from the angels. 


>? 
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The only authorities cited are “the books of the wise 
men of India,” and a “book of the ancients.” from 
which the present work was translated. Mar Mor, 
the Christian of Salerno; Mar Joseph, the physician; 
Bonfils, the physician; Rudolf, the physician in 
Worms; Samuel, the physician, etc., occur in ad- 
ditions made to the Oxford manuscript. Stein- 
schneider and Low, however, have shown that the - 
list of medicinal plants goes back to Dioscorides: 
and the aphorisms can only be a working over of 
the well-known treatise of Hippocrates. In other 
places, Steinschneider has suspected the influence of 
Galen. 

There are very few indications affording any clue 
to the author or to tlie time and place in which he 


wrote, The author's name varies: “Asaph ha- 
Yehudi” (Asaph the Jew), “ Asaph 

On the — Kztan" (Asaph the little), ^ Asaph ha- 
Authors Rofé” (Asaph the physician), ^ Asaph. 
Name.  heHakam? (Asaph the wise man). In 


the Bodleian manuscript this name is 
coupled with that of Johanan ha-Yarhoni, which 
Fürst takes to mean “of Jericho." In the Paris man- 
uscript (No. 1197, 7) the name reads ^ Asaph ben 
Berechiah ha- Yarhoni " (Asaph the astronomer). In 
one place in the Bodleian manuscript Judah ha- 
Yarhoni is mentioned, and in a later part Samuel 
Yarhinat. A Johanan ben Zabda is mentioned to- 
gether with Asaph in connection with the Hippo- 
cratic oath. 

In the quasi-historical introduction, Asaph is 
placed between Hippocrates and Dioscorides. Rap- 
oport saw in the name Asaph a corruption of either 
Æsop or /Esculapius, and thought that the author . 
might be identical either with Shabbethai Donnolo | 
or Isaac Israeli. Neubauer (“Orient und Occident," - 
ii. 659, 767) held that Asaph was a Christian of the 
eleventh century, who wrote originally in Arabic, 
and whose work was translated into Hebrew from 
the Latin. The more correct view seems to be that 
it was translated from some Syriac original, as Stein- | 
schneider holds. Hebrew, Aramean, Persian, Greek. : 
and Latin technical terms abound. This would 
place its composition somewhere in northern Syria 
or in Mesopotamia, rather than in Palestine, as Zunz 
thought. In this connection it is interesting to note - 
that Solomon ben Samucl of Urgendsh (Gurgany) 
makes free use of Asaph’s list of plants in the Per-. 
sian-Hebrew lexicon which he composed in the four- 
teenth century (Bacher, * Ein Hebrilisch-Persisches 
Wörterbuch,” p. 41). 

The date of composition can only be determined 
in a general way from the quotations of the work in 

Jewish literature. Donnolo (born 925 

Date of in Oria). if Kaufmann is right (“ Die. 

Composi- Sinne," p. 150), is the oldest known 

tion. authority who quotes the work; and 

till Gedaliah ibn Yahya (sixteenth cen- 

tury) there were about a dozen authorities, among 

them Hai Gaon and Rashi, who mention Asaph's 

book. The date of composition wouid, thus be in 

the ninth or tenth century, about the time at which 

Dioscorides was translated into Syriac. There ia a 

legend that Socrates was a pupil of Asaph (Stein- 
schneider, "^ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 870). 

A Latin rendering of a portion of the work is to 
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be found ina Paris manuscript (No. 655, 6), under 
the title " Distinctio Mundi Secundum Magistrum 
Asaph Hebreum, Qualiter Terra Permanet Ordi- 
nata”; it has been published by Neubauer, Stein- 
schneider suggests that the name occurs in a cor- 
rupted form in a Greek manuscript, * Viaticum” 
(Paris, MS. No. 2211), as "Acn vioc 'Tpaxiov, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; A complete description of the work ja given by 
Steinschneider in. Hebr. Bibl. xix. 3X tH. S. 105. The intro- 
duetion has been printed by Jelinek in Bet ha-Midrash, iii, 
15» and the Hippocratie oath by Fuenn in Karmel, i. T. 
and by Dukes in Monatsschrift, viii. 202: compare Stein- 
schneider, Le. A number of quotations will be found in 
Kaufmann, Die Ninne, Index, s.v. The Aramaic terminology 
has been studied by Low in _4 ramiische Pflanzennamen, 
p.c et passim. Compare also Wolf, Hil. Hebr. iv. (89; 
Steinschneider, Donnolo (S868), passim : idem, Jeicish Lit- 
erature, p. 302: Rapoport, in Ozar ha-Hokmah, ed. J. Ba- 
raseh, p. iil. (Vienna. 1856): Zunz, in Geigers Jad. Zeit- 
schrift, iv. 199, reprinted in his Gesammelte Schriften, i. 
io; Neubauer, in Orient unid Occident, ij. 659, 767: idem, 
Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS, No, SIB; Fürst, Gesch. der Kurdcr, 
pr. 324, 1389; Munuatsschrift, vi. 277. 


L. G. . G. 


ASARAMEL: A name of uncertain meaning 
and intent occurring in I Macc. xiv. 28. The read. 
ing, as it has come down, rives it as the name of a 
place; but it is possible that it really is the name or 
à title of Simon. In support of the first view it has 
been suggested that it isig corruption of “ Hazar 
‘Am EI" (Court of the People of God) W ernsdorf, 
Grimm, and others sce in the word the title of Simon, 
“Sar ‘Am EI" (Prince of the People of God). 

J. JR. 2.7 G. B. L. 


ASARELAH or ASHARELAH: One of the 
Asaphites appointed by David to the Temple serv- 
ice, according to I Chron. XXV.2) In verse 14 the 
same personage appears as “ J esharelah." The read- 
ings “ Asarelah ” and “Jesarelah ” (with 8) seem pref- 
cable. The variation in the initial syllable has a 
parallel in “Jesse,” usually written “Yishaj” CU), 
but which appears once as “Ishai” (sy I Chron, 
ii. 13). The name itself may:be a distortion of Israel 
plus an emphatic ending “Â.” See Kittel’s note in 
“S. B. O. T." to Chron. iv. 16, 

J. JR. 


ASCALON (ASKELON), Sce ASHKELON, 


ASCAITA (ADIN; plural Ascamot): The hame 
given by Spanish and Portuguese Jewish com- 
munities to the laws £overning their internal ad- 
ministration. 'These laws, approved and accepted 
as binding by the members, called in general * Yehi- 
dim,” were, for the most part, framed upon ancient 
models. They are a survival, to a certain extent, 
of the old internal administration of the Jewries of 
Spain and Portugal. Originally written in Spanish 
or Portuguese, they have been translated into the 
respective vernaculars of the countries in which 
tliese communities now exist. The ascamot of the 
English communities, framed in 1664, were translated 
from the original Portuguese into English in the year 
1819. They correspond somewhat to the " tekanot ? 


are more limited in their Scope, and more like “de. 


cisions in council? on certain affairs of communal 
interest. 


Among the Ashkenazim the word “haskamah ” 
(Correct form of " Ascama ”) is used exclusively in 
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puer 
m ; 
the sense of approbation, and is chiefly employed as 
the name of a permit for the pvblication of a book. 
This haskamah or license had to be signed by at 
least three rabbis. The first instance of this kind 
of censorship seems te have occurred in 1554 in Italy 
(see I. Abraham's “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” 
pp. 69 et seq.), not for the purpose of stamping the 
book with any special religious character, but to 
Prevent the publication of any work that was likely 
afterward to be destroyed by the censor appointed 
hy the Inquisition. It would also serve the purpose 
of safeguarding the author’s copyright. In later 
times the license was transformed into a recom- 
mendation. i | 
Formerly the Mahamad—that is, the governing 
body of the Sephardic communitics—also claimed a 
similar right to grant the license for any book pub- 
lished under its jurisdiction. Hakam David Nieto 
published his * Matteh Dan" jn London (1714) with- 
out any haskamah, but *con licencia de los Sefiores 
del Mahamad ” (with the license of the Mahamad). 
In the same manner every local authority claimed 
the right to grant or to refuse such alicense. See 
APPROBATION, CENSORSHIP. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W, Popper, The Censorsh ipof Hebrew Booka, 
1599, pp. 39, 44, 94, 106. . z 
D. . M. Ga. ^ 


ASCARELLI, DEBORAH: Italian poetess, 
and wife of Giuseppi Ascarelli; lived at Venice at 
the end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. EN 

As early as 1560 Deborah was known in Rome ag 
à poetessof talent. She translated into Italian verse 
the second section of part two of Moses Rieti’s * Mik- 
dash Me‘at,” which, under the title “ Me'on ha-Sho- 
alim,” was recited in the Italian Synagogues, Thig 
“ Tempio.di oratori ” commenced as follows: * 


“Tempio dí chi chiede em fin perfetto 
Di chi ricerca so] gratia e amore 
E da vita il tuo fronto benedetto.” i 


It was published in 1601-2 by David della Rocca 
(Venice, 31 pp.), together with Deborah’s translation 
of Bahya’s "Tokehah ” (Admonition to the Soul); 
-Rabbenu Nissim's " Longer Confession "s the Seph- 
ardic 'Abodah for the Day of Atonement: some 
original poems of Deborah, and. an anonymous 
poem, supposed to have been x ritten by the editor. 
The work was intended for liturgical purposes, and 
contained also the Hebrew originals. Deborah’s 
translations keep close to the Hebrew text, but are 
spirited and full of real poetic fire, Nothing further 
is known of her life.  - 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Basnage, Histoire des J'uifa, Ix. 31, 866; Kay- 


: rtara, In- 
dice Alfaheticad, S.V.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. co]. 1988 > 
Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d 
ed.. p. 132; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. IH; Vogel 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden fn Rom, if. 284, 285. 
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ASCARELLI ITOSES VITA (JEHIEL) 
Physician at Rome; died Dec. 11,1889. Heréceived 
his early education at the Talmud Torah in that 
city, and later &tudied medicine at the University of 
During the cholera epidemic in 1807 he 
distinguished himself by his disinterested labors, in 
recognition of which he received a medal from Pope 
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Pius IX. Ascarelli took an active interest in the 
organization of the Jewish community in Rome, and 
was one of the founders of the “Società di Fratel- 
lenza,” for the dissemination of education among 
poor Jews and the development among them of a 
taste for art and the professions. : 

Amid his many occupations, Ascarclli found time 
to contribute to Jewish Nature, and was a fre- 
quent contributor under the pseudonym “Emet le- 
Ya'akob ? to the Hebrew journal ^ Ha-Maggid," for 
which he wrote many poems and articles on the con- 
dition of Italian Jews under Pope Pius IX. Asca- 
relli translated. from Hebrew into Italian the work 
“Nahalah le-Yisrael " (A Heritage unto Israel), a re- 
spousum sent by the chief rabbi, I. M. Hazan, in 
connection with a disputed inheritance in the Gal- 
lichi family. Ascarelli translated also, from French 
jnto Hebrew, under the title “Sefer ‘Am Polanim 
we-Gere Polanim,” the work of the Polish poet 
Mickiewicz, ^ Le Livre dela Nation Polonaise et des 
. Pèlerins Polonais." He used to preach in the Cata- 
lan Synagogue; and one of his sermons has been 
printed under the title “Panigerico sull’ Elezione 
d'Israele nel Tempio Israelitico di Roma il Sciavuot 
6640 [May 17, 1880] per l'Iniziazione alla Maggiorita 
Religiose del Figlio Angelo Raffaele e altri Giova- 
nelli della Communione." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and: Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 380, 405, 408, 409; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, 
p. 6; Lippe, Bibliographisches Lericon, p. 960. LB 
8. ‘ R. 


ASCARI or AZKARI, ELAZAR BEN 
MOSES BEN ELAZAR: Rabbi and author of 
the sixteenth century; styled by Azulai “Ir we- 
Kaddish ” (Angel and Saint); a pupil of R. Joseph 
Sagis, the colleague of Joseph Caro. He lived at 
— Safed. | | 

Ascari was a founder of the “Sukkat Shalom” 
(Tabernacle of Peace)—a society devoted to religious 
meditations—and wrote in its interest in 1585 his 
work “Haredim ” (The Devout Ones), which deals 
with the three principles of religious devotion: the 
knowledge of God, the strict observance of His 
commandments, and penitence. The section on the 
Commandments deals separately with the mandatory 
and prohibitory laws, and includes also those that 
can be observed only in Palestine. In the section 
on penitence, Ascari expresses his opposition to un- 
necessary fasting as a means to repentance. The 
work is permeated by a spirit of broad humanity 
coupled with humility and holiness. 

Although Ascari understood the Cabala, and was 
personally acquainted with Isaac Luria—whom he 
describes as “our holy cabalist, on whom the Holy 
Spirit rests, as he speaks so wondrously "—he can 
not be counted among the cabalists. Ascari’s com- 
mentary on the treatise Berakot of the Talmud 
Yerushalmi was published in the Jitomir edition 
of the latter work (1866), and was reprinted in I. D. 
Willawski's new edition of the same. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Azulal, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.: Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 489. 


K. ' JIL 8. 
ASCENSION: The translation to heaven of a 
few chosen ones, either to remain there in lieu of 
dving, or merely to receive revelations and then to 
return to earth. The ascensions of Enoch (Gen. v. 


24) and Elijah (II Kings ii. 11) were of the former 
nature. Among the Babylonians and the classic 
peoples of antiquity the belief was wide-spread that 
extraordinarily pious men who had led blameless 
lives were permitted by God to leave the world 
without suffering death. The Babylonian legends 
tell of Xisuthros that he was caught up into heaven 
because he found favorin the sight of God (Berosus, 
ed. Richter, 1925, p. 57; Eusebius, [Armenian] ed. 
Mai, p. 14), and of Etana-Gilgamesh riding on an eagle 
to heaven, * whence the earth appears as a hill and 
the sea as a basin" (see Harper, in Delitzsch and 
Haupt’s “Beiträge zur Assyriologie," ii. 391-108; 
and Jastrow, “Religion of Babylon and Assyria,” 
pp. 520-522); the latter reappears in the Alexan- 
der legend (see Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42e; Meissner, 
“Alexander und Gilgamos,” p. 17). The Biblical 
accounts of the ascensions of Enoch and Elijah do 
not therefore contradict the different theories on 
death found in Genesis (compare DEATH), which 
latter do not exclude exceptions. . In addition to the 
first two mentioned, other personages are spoken 
of in post-Biblical accounts as not tasting death 
(II Esd. iv. 26). The apocryphal literature includes ` 
Baruch among such men (“ Apocalypse [Syriac] of 
Baruch,” xiii. 3), and so does the rabbinical literature 
(compare BARUCH, IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE), a8 
well as Ezra (II Esd., end) and Moses (“ Assump- 
tio Mosis,” x. 12), and this notwithstanding that the 
latter’s death is definitely mentioned in the Bible. 
The following list of persons who were taken up 
into heaven is found in rabbinical literature: Enoch 
(Biblical); Elijah (Biblical); Eliezer, -Abraham’s 
steward; Ebed Melek, Zedekiah’s Ethi- 
In Rabbin- opian slave, who rescued Jeremiah 
ical from death (Jer. xxxviii. 7 et seg.); 
Literature. Hiram of Tyre, the builder of Solo- 
mon's Temple; Jabez (I Chron. iv. 10 
et seg.); Serah, Asher's daughter; Bithiah (I Chron. 
iv. 18); Pharaoh’s daughter, the foster-mother of 
Moses; and of later times the amora Joshua b. Levi, 
and a grandson of Judah ha-Nasi, whose name is not 
given (Yalk., Gen. 42; Ezek. 367; Derek Erez Zutta 
i end; compare Epstein, “ Mi-Kadmoniyot," pp. 
111, 112, and Kohler, “The Pre-Talmudic Haggada " 
in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” v. 417-419). According to 
the Rabbis, all these personages are in paradise, 
which in later times was supposed to be heaven; 
therefore, the Bible may well say that Elijah as- 
cended into heaven; see also JONAH, IN RABBIN- 
ICAL LITERATURE. S 
In addition to these there are others who ascended 
into heaven temporarily, returning after a time to 
theearth. The Biblical prototy pe of these is Moses, 
who went up unto God in order to receive the Torah; 
and the later legends mention several pious men, 
who, like Moses, received instruction and revelation 
in heaven, accounts of which are given in the apoc- 
ryphal works THE APOCALYPSE OF, ABRAHAM, TES- 
TAMENT OF ABRAHAM, APOCALYPSE [Greek] OF 
Barccw. In post-Biblical times, also, persons re- 
ceived revelations in paradise. Paul is not the only 
one who believed himself to have been taken up into 
heaven; for a generation later the Jewsspoke of the 
four rabbis who entered paradise. Although vari- 
ous attempts were made to interpret this passage 
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(Mag. p. 145; Tosef., ib. ii. 3) allegorically or figu- 
ratively, as early as the gaon Samuel b. Hophni, 
who was followed, mutatis mutandis, by Gritz in 
modern times, the expression p3355 D35) (“to enter 
paradise" )—exactly corresponding to the phrase 5333 
ny 3b (“to enter the garden of Eden”) (compare 
Ab. R. N. xxv., ed. Schechter, p. 40)—means noth- 
ing else than that these four men, Elisha b. Abuyah, 
‘Akiba, Ben ‘Azzai, and Ben Zoma, actually entered 
into the heaveniy paradise. 
Later Midrashim mention the Ascension of Ishmael 
b. Elisha, said to have been one of the martyrs dur- 
ing the Hadrianic persecutions. These 
The men, together with Akiba and his 
Later teacher Nehunyah b. ha-Kaneh, were 
Midrashim. known in the mysticism of the time 
of the Geonim as the triumvirate of 
the 12235 "Tw (“the riders in the heavenly char- 
iot") Hai Gaon narrates that during this period a 
certain Class of mystics were able, by various manip- 
ulations, to enter into a state of autohypnosis, in 
which they declared they saw heaven open before 
them and beheld its mysteries. It was believed that 
he only could undertake this * Merkabah-ride" who 
was in possession of all religious knowledge, ob- 
served all the commandments and precepts, and 
was almost superhumanly pure in his life (^ Hekalot 
Rabbati,” xiii., xiv., XX.). This, however, was re- 
garded usually as a matter of theory; and less per. 
fect men also attempted. by fasting and prayer to 
free their senses from the impressions of the outer 
world, and succeeded in entering into a state of ec- 
Stasy in which they recounted their heavenly visions. 
A more modern form of this kind of Ascension is 
the ANE) ny (Ascension of the Soul) of the Hasi- 
dim. The founder of Hasidism, Israel 
Baal Shem-Tob, speaks of his Ascen- 
sion—a belief that appears still more 
pronounced among later representatives of that sect, 
who, in their state of ecstasy, cither believed or pre- 
tended to believe that they had been cau ghi up into 
heaven. Compare CABALA, Exocn, Hasipism, MER- 
KABAH-RIDERS, MOSES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, 4pocalypse of Baruch, 1896, p. 73 
note 7; Bloch, in Monataech rift, xxxvii. 20-25. Dri 
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ASCENSION OF ISAIAH, See Isatan, As- 
CENSION OF. 

ASCETICISII: A term derived from the Greek 
verb aoxéw, meaning “to practise strenuously,” * to 
exercise.” Athletes were therefore sald to go through 
ascetic training, and to be ascetics, In this usage 
the twofold application—to the mode of living and 
the results attained —which marks the later theolog- 
ical implication of the term is clearly discernible. 
From the arena of physical contests the word easily 


Hasidism. 


passed over to that of Spiritual struggles: and pre- — 


Christian writers speak of the “askesis” of the soul 
or of virtue—the discipline of the soul, or the exer- 
. (ise in virtue. But the physical idea, no lesg than 


lived under rigorous regulation and discipline, be- 
comes the “asketerion,” a word which to the clas- 
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sical Greek conveyed only the notion of a place ro- 
served for physical exercise; while the monks were 
the " ascctikoi," the ascetics, under discipline attain- 
ing unto the perfect practise. | 

It is thus seen that both the term and the idea 
which the term expresses are of non-Jewish origin | 
and implications. Judaism can not 
be said to encourage Asceticism, even 
in the restricted sense of discipline, 
Rationalists have indeed affected to 
construe the ritual legalism of. both the Pentateuch 
and the later rabbinical codes as a disciplinary 
scheme, devised by God or man with the view of 
bringing men under rigid restriction of freedom of 
action, in the satisfaction of the appetites and the 
control of the passions, to a higher degree of moral 
perfection. But even before comparative studies | 
had shown that most, if not all, of the so-called dis- 
ciplinary contrivances of the Mosaic scheme rest on 
notions altogether other than those assumed, tho 
rigorous constructionists among Jewish theologians 
put themselves on record as utterly inimical to the 
ascription of utility, either moral or material, to the 
divine laws. They were simply divine" command- 
ments, and to inquire into their origin or their pur- 
pose was forbidden—* Hukkah hakkakti; we'en at- 
tem reshuyim Icharher ahareha ? (I have decreed the 
Statute; but you are not permitted to inquire into its 
reasons; Yoma 67b; Sifra, Ahare, xiii.). l 

Atall events, Judaism is of a temper which is fatal 
to asceticism; and the history of both Judaism and 
the Jews is, on the Whole, free from ascetic aberra- 
tions. Fundamental to the teachings of Judaism is 
the thought that the world is good. Pessimism has no 
standing-ground. Life is not under thecurse. The 
doctrine of origina! sin, the depravity of man, hag 
never had foothold within the theology of the syna- 
gogue. It never held Sway, over the mind and the 
In consequence 
of this the body and the flesh were never regarded 
by them as contaminated, and the appetites and pas- | 
sions were not suspected of being rooted in evil — 
The appeal to mortify the flesh for the sake of pleas- 
ing Heaven could not find voice in the synagogue. 

Asceticism is indigenous to the religions which 
posit as fundamental the wickedness of this life and 
the corruption under sin of the flesh. Buddhism, 
therefore, as well as Christianity, leads to ascetic 
practises. Monasteries are institutions of Buddhism 
no less than of Catholic Christianity. The assump- 
found in the views of the Montanists and 


Non- 
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degree of holiness, while the perfectly holy will 
refuse to yield in the least to carnal needs and de. . 
sires, is easily detected also in some of the teachings 
of Gautama Buddha. The ideal of holiness of both 


ing of Asceticism, it is an error to assume that itg 
history may be extended to embrace also certain rites 
in vogue among devotees to fetishism and nature- 
Worship.  XMutilations, the eacrifice of the hair, 
dietary observances and prohibitions, which abound 
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in all forms of religion at a certain stage of develop- 
ment, do not spring from the notion of the sinful- 
ness of the natural instincts and of 
Torture life. Nor is the sacrificial scheme in 
of any way connected with Asceticism. 


the Flesh. The idca of privation is foreign to- 


it, If the offering was a gift to the 
Deity and as such entailed upen the offerer the part- 
ing with something of value, the expectation which 
animated him was invariably that. of receiving rich 
return. But whatever theory must be accepted in 
explanation of the various rites of mutilation, and 
of the sacrificial ritual, certain it is that Judaism 
from the beginning set its face most sternly against 
the one, and materially restricted the other. Muti- 
lations for whatever purpose and of whatever char- 
acter were absolutely prohibited. Funeral horrors 
and superstitions were not tolerated. "The Levitical 
code restricted sacrifices to one place. The priests 
only were entrusted with the officeat thealtar. And, 
if the Prophets are the truest expounders of the 
ideals and ideas of the religion of Israel, even the 
sacrificial and sacerdotal system, with its implica- 
tions of extraordinary and precautionary cleanliness 


and physical abstemiousness, was of little vital mo-. 


ment. 
Fasting, which plays so essential a part in the 
practises of ascetics, found official recognition only 


in the development of the Day of Atonement. The ` 


Prophets, again, had little patience with fasting. 
There are some obscure allusions to fast days of pop- 
ular observance; but the Prophets of exilic and post- 
exilic. days insist on the futility of tuis Custom. 
Isaiah (lviii.), while appealing for a broader char- 
ity and deeper sense of justice, maintains that these, 
and not fasting, are the expression of a will sancti- 
fied unto God. It is characteristic of the attitude of 
later Judaism that this very chapter has been as- 
signed for the Haftarah for the Day of Atonement, 
the one penitential fast-day of the synagogue. 
Nevertheless, fasting among the Jews was re- 
sorted to in times of great distress. The Book of 
Esther, of late date, illustrates this 
for the period included in the Biblical 
canon. Rabbinical sources prove the 
growing tendency to abstain from drink and food 
whenever memories of disaster marked the days of 
the synagogal calendar, or instant danger threatened 
the community. In the scheme of the synagogue 
the one fast-day of the Bible received no less 
than twenty-two as companions (compare FASTING). 
Still, it may be doubted whether this multiplication 
of fast-days can be taken asa sign of an increased 
tendency to Asceticism. ' Probably the theory of 
Robertson Smith (* The Religion of the Semites,” p. 
413) still holds good to a large extent in explanation 
of many of the fast-observances of later Judaism, as 
undoubtedly it does for the voluntary and occasional 
fast-days mentioned in the historical books of the 
Bible; namely, that Oriental fasting is merely a 
preparation for the eating of the sacrificial meal. 
The rabbinical injunction, not to eat too late a meal 
on the eve of the Sabbath-day, so as to enjoy all 
the more that of the Sabbath, tends to corroborate 
the theory. Perhaps this also underlies the rab- 
binical report that some examples of rabbinical 
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piety fasted every Friday (in preparation for the 
Sabbath). l 

Among the Rabbis some are mentioned as great and 
consistent f; rs. Rabbi Zeira especially is remem- 
bered for hig ness of this form of piety. Yet to 
make of hin. un ascetic would transcend the bounds 
of truth. He fasted that he might forget his Baby- 
Jonian method of teaching before emigrating to Pales- 

tinc (D. M. 85a). The story continues 

Ascetics that he abstained from drink and food 
in Talmud. for the period of one hundred days, in 

order that hell-fire might later have 
no power over him. Simon ben Yohai is depicted 
as an ascetic in the traditions preserved in rabbinical 
literature. But exposed to persecutions under the 
Hadrian régime, and often in danger of his life, his 
whole mind was of an exceptionally somber turn fora 
Jewishteacher. Moreover, his ascetic practises were 
not inspired by a consciousness of the futility of this 
life and its sinfulness, but by the anxiety to fulfil to 
the letter the Law, to ponder on the Torah day and 
night. He begrudged the hours necessary for the 
care of the body as so many precious moments stolen 
from the study of the holy Law. He envied the gen- 
eration of the desert who had been fed on heavenly 
manna, and were thus absolved from the care for 
their daily bread; an echo of this sentiment may be 
detected in the petition of Jesus for daily bread (on 
Simon b. Yohai, see Bacher, ^ Ag. Tan.” ii. 70-149). 

Still, with all these seeming leanings to ascetic 
conduct, these rabbis did not encourage individual 
fasting. The community in distress did indeed pro- 
claim a publie fast; and it was the duty of the loyal 
member to participate. For he who would not 
share in the distress would have no part in the con- 
solation of the people (Tz'an. 11a) The habitual 
faster was called a sinner (75.). This judgment was 
enforced by an appeal to the Biblical text in connec- 
tion with the * Nazir's" (Nazarite's) expiatory sac- 
rifice (Num. vi. 11). Rabbi Zeira would not permit 
his disciples to indulge in extraordinary practises of 
self-restraint, if they presumed thereby to reflect on 
the piety of others saner than they. The title ap- 
plied to such an adept at saintly practises is charac- 
teristically deprecatory for his attitude of mind: his 
conduct is declared to smack of conceit, if not of 
hypocrisy (Yer. Ber. ii. 5d). 

The attempt has been made to explain the Biblical 
Nazaritesas forerunners of monastic orders addicted 
to the practise of ascetic discipline. Pentateuchal 
legislation concerning them shows them to have 
been merely tolerated. Modern criticism explains 
their peculiarities as arising from motives other than 
those that determine the conduct of ascetics. The 
Biblical Nazirs, forerunners of the Nebi‘im (Proph- 
ets), were protestants against the adoption of the cus- - 
toms and the religious rites of the Canaanites. In. 
their dress and m^2e of life they emphasized their 
loyalty to YHwH, enthroned on the desert mountain. 
Wine and the crown of hair were sacred to the gods ' 
of the land. Their very appearance emphasized 
their rejection of the new deities. And in Jaterdays 
the number of those that took the Nazarite vow was 
exceedingly small. One is inclined to the opinion 
that no case occurred in which the Pentateuchal pro- 
visions became effective. | 
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Nor may the Essenes be classed among the order 
of ascetics. While some of their institutions, nota- 
bly celibacy, appear to lend support to the theory 
that would class them as such, their fundamental 
doctrines show no connection with the pessimism 

that is the essential factor in Ascet- 


Essenes  icism. They were political inditfferen- 
not tists; they were but little, if at all, 
Ascetics. underthesway of national aspirations. 


They stood for a universal fellowship 
of the pure and just. They set but little store by 
tlie goods of this earth, and were menibers of a com- 


munistic fraternity. But it is inadmissible to con- 
strue from these elements of their hopes and habits 
the inference that in thei ig to be IGund a penuinc 


Jewish order of monks and ascctics. 

A stronger case against the theory that Judaism 
isa very uncongenial soil for the growth of Ascet- 
icism might be made out by an appeal to the later 
Jewish mystics, the Hasidim and Cabalists of vari- 
ous forms, all ecstatic fantastics, and—this isa point 
that must not be overlooked—more or less strongly 
under the influence of distinctly non-Jewish conceits. 

Looking upon this life as essentially good, accord- 
ing to Gen. i. 81; upon the human body as a servant 
of the spirit, and therefore not corrupt: upon the 
joys of earth as God-given and therefore to be cher- 
ished with gratitude toward the divine giver; hav- 
ing a prayer for every indulgence in food and drink; 
a benediction for every new expericnce of what- 
ever nature, gladsome or sad—the Jew partook with 
genuine zest of the good cheer of life, without, how- 
ever, lapsing into frivolity, gluttony, or intemper- 
ance. llis religion, that taught him to remember 
his dignity as one made in the image of God, and 
to hold his body in esteem as the temple of God's 
spirit within, a dwelling of the Most Holy, *a host," 
as Hillel put it, “for the guest, the soul,” kept the 
Jew equidistant from the pole of self-torturing pes- 
simism, from the mortification of the flesh under the 
obsession of itssinfulness and foulness, and from the 
other pole of levity and sensuousness. Never in- 
temperate in drink or food, he sought and found 
true joy in the consecration of his life and all of its 
powers and opportunities to the service of his God, 
a God who had caused the fruit of the vine to grow 
and the earth to give forth the bread, a God who 
created the light and sent the darkness, a God who, 
as a Talmudical legend—one of the many with Elijah 
for their subject—has it, reserves paradise “ for them 
that cause their fellows to laugh ” (Ta‘an. 22a). The 
most beautiful saying of the rabbis about Asceti- 
cism is: “Man will have to give aecount in the 
future for every lawful enjoyment offered to him 
which he has ungratefully refused? (Rab in Yer. 
Kid., at the close); compare Tanh., end, “The 
wicked in his life is considered as one dead," etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lazarus, Ethíca of Judaism, £3 246-258. 
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ASCETICS: While the dominant note of Juda- 
ism is optimism, faith in a God who delights in the 
happiness of His creatures and expects their grate- 
ful appreciation of His bounties—see ABSTINENCE— 
there have, nevertheless, been prevalent in Jewish 
life certain ascetic tendencies of which the historian 
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must take account. The two great rabbinical 
schools of the first pre-Christian century, the- 
Shammaites and the Hillelites, debated the ques- 
tion whether life was worth living or 
Sham- not—“tob le-adam shenibra mishelo 
maites and nibra ? (‘Er. 13b), and there was an un- 
Hillelites. mistakable element of austerity in the 
teaching of many a Shammaite that 
favored asceticism (compare II Esdras iv. 12). While 
one teacher would say, “The Shesiuah rests on man 
only amid cheerfulness that comes from duty well 
performed ” (Pes. ii. Ta), another held the view that 
"there should be no unrestrained laughter in this 
world” (Ber. 31a). i 


. But it Was parr igulariy with the view of Sttine 
the soul for communion with God, or for the pur- 
pose of keeping the body sufficiently pure to allow 
it to come into contact with sacred objects, that 
many strove to avoid things that either cause intox- 
ication or Levitical impurity, the drinking of wine 
(Lev. x. 9; Num. vi. 3; Amos ii. 12; Judges xiii. 
14), or sexual intercourse, which was forbidden to 
the people of Israel, in preparation for the Sinai 
Revelation (Ex. xix. 15), and to Moses during the life 
of communion with God (Deut. ix. 9, 18; I Sam. 
xxi 5; Shab. 87a). According to this principle the 
life of the ancient Hasidim or Perushim (Pharisees) 
and Zenu'im (Essenes) was regulated. At the same 
time these devotees of holiness, making “askesis” 
(the practise of fortitude) their special object of life 
(see Philo, ed. Mangey, “De Vita Contemplativa,” 
ii. 475, 477, 482), were naturally led to view sensual 
life as contaminating. Conybeare (“ About Philo’s 
Contemplative Life,” p. 266) says: “ Philo’s ideal 
was to die daily, to mortify the flesh with fasting; 
he only insisted that the seclusion from social life 
should take place at the age of fifty, the time when - 
the Levites retired from the active duties of the 
Temple service" (see all the.passages in Conybeare, 
l.c. pp. 265-273, 315). 

This was exactly the view of the Essenes and 
Therapeute also, in whatever connection they stood 
to Jonadab ben Rechab and the Kenites (see Mek., 
Yitro, 2, regarding “the water-drinkers”  (&hote 
mayim), as some of these are called). . BANvs, the 
eremite saint with whom Josephus passed three 
years of his life (Josephus, “ Viia,” § 2), was cer- 
tainly an ascetic. Likewise were John the Baptist 
(Matt. iii. 4 and parallels) and the early Christians, 
Jesus and Paul included, ín so far as they shunned 
marriage as a concession to the flesh (Matt. xix. 10- 
12; I Cor. vii. 28-38), imbued with ascetic views. 
It was exactly in opposition to this tendency, so 
marked in early Christianity, that the Talmudists 
denounced fasting and penitence (Ta‘anit 11a, 5) 
and accentuated the duty of cheerfulness in the 
Elijah legend (Ta‘anit 224). Upon the destruction 
of the Temple in the year 70, a veritable wave of as- 
ceticism swept over the people, and in tribute to the 
national misfortune various ascetic rules were insti- 
tuted (see B. B. 605; Tosefta Sotah; end; II Esdras ix. 
24; compare Bacher, * Agada der Tannaiten,” i. 164). 

Still, mysticism, which goes hand in hand with 
asceticism, always had its esoteric circles. Judah 
ha-Nasi, called "the saint," was an ascetic (Ket. 
104a). Mar, the son of Rabina, fasted throughout 
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the whole year with the exception of the holy days | Benjamin of Tudela (" Travels," ed. Asher, 33) re- 


and the eve of the Atonement Day (Pes. 685). For 
the sake of communing with the upper 

Mysticism world, the lowerone was despised by 
and the elect few who preserved the tra- 
Asceticism. dition of the gnosis and the apoca- 
lyptie mysteries. So did the followers 

of Obadiah Abu-Isa, the Iszwites, and of Judah 
Yudghan, the Yudghanites, at the close of the 
seventh century and at the beginning of the eighth, 
the forerunners of the Karaites, and many promi- 
nent Karaites themselves lead ascetic lives; abstain- 
ing from meat and wine, and spending much of their 
time in meditation and devotion, partly in order to 
obtain a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures, partly 
< Rook 


aS TROoVIMers over Jerusalem (sec Shahrastani. 


of Religions and Philosophical Sects,” Haar- 
brficker’s translation, i. 254-257; Gratz, “Gesch. 
der Juden,” iii. 417 et zeg., 446 ef seq.; Jost, “Gesch. 
des Judenthums,” ii. 350 et seg.; ABELE ZION and 
KARAITES). | 

To some extent, therefore, all the mystics of the 
Middle Ages were Ascetics, assuming or accepting 
" for themselves the title of * Nazarites," or being 
called by their contemporaries “saints.” This is es- 
pecially true of Abraham b. David of Posquiéres and 
his circle in the thirteenth century, whose relation to 


the beginnings of the Cabala can hardly be denied.. 


Further, the currents of thought which, emanating 
from India, created Sufism in Persian and Moham- 
medan circles in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
exerted considerable influence upon Jewish thinkers, 
as may be learned from Banya, whose ethical Sys- 
tem, “Hobot ha-Lebabot,” oscillates between ascet- 
icism and Jewish optimism, with a decided leaning 
to the former. 

Even such thinkers as opposed the ascetic view 
could not extricate themselves entirely from the 
meshes of Neoplatonic mysticism, which beheld jn 

the flesh or in matter the source of 
Abraham evil. Thus ABRAHAM BEY Hiyya 
ben strongly refutes the Neoplatonic con- 
 Hiyy&on ception of evil as being identical with 
Asceticism. matter, and maintains against Bahya 
that indulgence in fasting and other 
modes of penitence is not meritorious, since only he 
who is ruled by his lower desires may resort to as- 
ceticism as the means of curbing his passion and dis- 
ciplining his soul, whereas the really good should 
confine himself to such modes of abstinence as are 
prescribed by the Law. Nevertheless, Abraham b. 
Hiyya claims a higher rank for the saint who, se- 
cluded from the world, leads a life altogether con- 
secrated to the service of God. He goes even so far 
as to advocate the state of celibacy in such cases; 
referring to the example of Moses—who had to 
abandon intercourse with his wife when receiving 
the laws on Sinai—to the majority of the prophets 
(who were, as he thinks, unmarried), and to Ben 
‘Azzai (according to Yeb, 625). Like Bahya, he 
considers that the ascetic, while leading a purer and 
-holier life, requires less legal restraint (see his 
"legyon ha-Nefesh," ed. Reifman, 16a, 32a, 87a; 
Rosin, “Ethik des Maimonides,” pp. 15, 16; Güdo- 
mann, in * Monatsschrift," 1900, pp. 183-216). 


Of Asher, the son of Meshullam b. Jacob in Lunel, 


lates as eye-witness that he was an ascetic (^ parush >?) 
who did not atterd to any worldly business, but 
studied day and night, kept fasts, and never ate 


meat. His brother Jacob bore the title of Nazarite, 


having also been an ascetic abstaining from wine 
(sce Zunz's note in Asher’s “Benjamin of Tudela," 
ii. 11, 19; Gritz, “Gesch. der Juden," vi. 240, 
241). 

‘Also the whole family of Judah, the *hasid " of 
Regensburg, of the twelfth century, his father, 
Samuel, and his grandfather, Kalonymus of Speier, 
grandson of Eliezer the Great of Worms, seem to 
have been a family of Ascetics (see Michael, “Or ha- 
Hayyim,” Nos. 433, 990, 1174, 1200). 


The subsequent Acvelopmaont and growth of the 


Cabala produced other forms of asceticism. In 
fact, the Hasid and the Zanua‘ of the medieval apoc- 
alyptic literature being a survival of Essenism, ablu- 
lions and fasting were resorted to by the adepts of 
the Cabala as means of attaining communion with 
the upper world. Some of these Hasidim would 
spend the whole week—without or with interrup- 
tion, according to their physical endurance—in fast- 
ing, rendering only the Sabbath a day of comfort 
and joy (see Hasrprsw). The object of their peni- 


` tences and fastings was to bring about the time of 


divine favor, the Messianic era. Every Messianic 
movement had therefore Ascetics ns leaders, such 
as were the Shabbethaians (see Grütz, * Gesch. der 
Juden," iii. 807) and others (see ABRAHAM B. SAX- 
UEL CoHEN oF Lask). Others would refrain from 
eating animal food—’eber min ha-IIay—Aand, like the 
Buddhists or the Pythagoreans of old, live on vege- 
tarian dict. The same is related by Epiphanius of 
the Dosithean sect. 
Against all these ascetic views and tendencies 
Maimonides raised his powerful voice; and his sober 
view maintained theupper hand. He 
Mai- admits ihe wholesome influence on 
monides those needing much discipline of the 
on Fasting, soul of fasting and vigils, of sexual and 
etc. social abstemiousness, the self-torture 
of the hermit, and of the penitent who 
dwells in deserts and uses only coarse haircloth for 
the covering of his flesh; but he declares the con- 
stant use of what can at best be only a remedial 
measure in abnormal and unsound conditions of life 
to be a great folly and injurious extravagance, 
Maimonides, while adopting the Aristotelian 
maxim of the golden middle way in all things, finds 
in the various restrictions of the dietary and mar- 
riage laws of the Torah a legislative system of train- 
ing the.people toa sobriety which makes superfluous 
such asceticism as the monks and the saints of other 
nations indulge in; nay, sinful indeed, according 
to the rabbinical interpretation of Num. vi. ‘11, 
which says that the priest shall “make an atonement 
for him [the Nazir] for that he has sinned against 
the person [in making his vow of abstinence}” (see 
Ned. 10a; Maimonides, “Yad,” De'ot, iii, 1, vi. 1). 
Jewish hermits, living in a state of celibacy and 
devoting themselves to meditation, are still found 
among the FaLasHas,. They claim that Aaron the 
high priest was the first Nazarite who from the time 
of his consecration separated from his wife to live 
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onlv in the shadow of the tabernacie. Accordingly 
they join the monastic order after they have been 
married and have become fathers of children (Halévy, 
4 Travels in Abyssiuia," p. 230). According to Flad 
(* Abyssinische Juden," pp. 32 e£ seg.), the order 
founded by Abba Zebra (Halévy, *Abba Sura") 
consistsaltogetherof eunuchs. This would indicate 
non-Jewish influence, of which the Falashas show 
many traces, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lazarus Ethics of Judaism, 85 246-256; 
Dukes Zur Kenntniss der Neuhebrilischen Poesie, 1812, 
pp. Set seq., Goldziher, De U 4»cétixinc. in Revue dev Histoire 


des Religionx, 189%, pp. 814 et xey; NOldeke, Sufi, in Z. D. 
M. G. xlviii, 45-47. x 
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ASCH, ABRAHAM: German rabbi and au- 
thor; bornat Posen; officiated as rabbi of Zell toward 
the end of the eightecnth century. He descended 
from a learned family which traced its pedigree to 
Meir of Lublin. His father, Joseph, was rabbi of 
Dessau; and one of his relatives was the scholarly 
Isaiah Berlin. Asch wrote “Mareh Esh” (The Ap- 
pearance of Fire) published posthumously by his 
son, Moses Jacob, in 1803.  Itcontains critical notes 
on the texts of various Talmudic treatises. Probably 
Asch is not identical with Abraham Asch, author 
of "Torah Kulah” (The Whole Law), Berlin, 1796, 
who agitated against the custom of hasty burials. ` 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 666, 
L. G. 314 P. B. 
ASCHAFFENBURG: Important town on the 

right bank of the Main in Bavaria. Jewsin Aschaf- 

fenburg are first mentioned in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when reference is made to a Rabbi Abraham 
of Aschaffenburg. Inthe reportsof the persecution 
which the Jews had to suffer in the year 1319, at 
the time of the Black Death, Aschaffenburg and its 
neighboring towns.are mentioned. Records exist 
of Jewish inhabitants in the following towns of the 

Giocese of Mayence, called later the principality of 

Aschaffenburg: Buchen, Külsheim, Babenhausen, 

Steinheim, Seligenstadt (1292), Miltenberg (where a 

large cemetery existed as early as 1836), Amorbach, 

and Walldürn. 

In documents of 1241-45 mention is made of the 
synagogue of Aschaffenburg. A scholar of Aschaf- 
fenburg, R. Meir, is quoted in the fifteenth century 
by Joseph Kolon 4" Responsa," No. 1). In the six- 
teenth century mention is made of a Rabbi Simon 
ben Isaac ha-Levi, author of *Debek Tob" and 
“ Massoret ha-Mikra”; and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury of R. Mefr Grotwohl, During the seventeenth 
century, Aschaffenburg had a Jewish congregation 
of considerable size, as is evident from various doc- 
uments, In 10693, with the consent of the prince- 
elector, a new synagogue was built; but in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the con gregation 
had dwindled down totwenty members, From this 
time onward the religious leaders of the community 
can be enumerated. l 

In 1719 the various congregations that had the 
righi to use the cemetery of Aschaffenburg founded 
a charitable and burial society. These congre- 
. gations were: Goldbach-Hösbach, Grossostheim, 
Kleinwallstadt, Mömmlingen, Hofstetten, Gross- 
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wallstadt, Niedernberg, and Hausen. Inthe records 
of the burial society there are some regulations by 
Isaac Seckel Ethausen, author of {$x 


Rabbis Doy) (“Or Ne‘elam”), who signs as 
and abbi of the district of Aschaffenburg. 
Teachers. 1n1723 he left Aschaffenburg, in order 


to accept the position of chief rabbi 
of Mayence. In 1769 a convention, presided over 
by the chief rabbi, D. M. Scheucy, was held, which 
devoted its attention almost exclusively to the meth- 
ods of improving religious instruction. Seligmann 
Sulzbach is mentioned as teacher in the Talmud 
Torah, in 1779: he was a son-in-law of Meir Barby,. 
rabbi at Pressburg, in whose work, “Hiddushe 
Meharam Barby,” he is quoted. His successor, in 
1784, was Israel IssERL, who calls himself “Rabbi 
of Eibenschütz.? In 1786 Hillel Wolf Sondheimer, 
who had been assistant rabbi at Fürth, was elected 
rabbi of Aschaffenburg; but officially he was called 
“teacher” (Schullehrer). In 1803, when Aschaffen- 
burg was separated from Mayence, Sondheimer was 
made chief rabbi of Aschaffenburg. He officiated 
in that capacity up to 1832, and died on March 3 of 
that year, aged eighty-three years. His successor, 
Gabriel Neuburger, was elected April 19, but was | 
only considered as a deputy, in which capacity he 
officiated up to 1845, Later he resided as a private 
member cf the cougregation in Aschaffenburg, where 
he died in 1888. He was succeeded by district rabbi 
Abraham Adler, who officiated until his death in 
1880. Adler was succeeded by Simon Bamberger, 
who had formerly been rabbi in Fischach. Bam- 
burger was at first appointed deputy, but in 1888 
was made district rabbi. He died Dec. 9, 1897. 

The synagogue, erected in 1698, had to be demol- 
ished in 1887, when a new one was built. The con- 
gregation maintains & school for religious instruc- 
lion, and has a separate cemetery besides the one 
used by the smaller congregations of the district. 
In the last century the community possessed a Jew- 
ish hospital. There are several Jewish charitable 
associations, which have an income derived from 
legacies; there is also a social club. The congrega- 
tion, the members of which are mainly merchants, 
numbers 180 families, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salomon Bamierger, Historische Berichte 


liber die Juden der Stadt und des Ehemaligen Fürsten- 
tums Aschaffenburg, Strasburg, 1900, d 
8. Ba. 


D. 

ASCHE, TODIAH BEN EZEKIEL (known 
also as Tobiah Schlochow; that is, of Schlochow, 
near Stolpe, Germany): German Talmudist; rabbi 
of Zempelburg at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, His "'Et Barzel" (Iron Pen) is an ex- 
planation of halakic legal themes, and was published 
posthumously (Berlin, 1882) by his son Gershon, 
rabbi of Prenzlau. To his father's work Gershon 
appended his own “Nikrat ha-Zur” (Cleft in the 
Rock), also of halakic character, and the funeral 
oration delivered by him at Tobiah’s grave. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Btelnzehne'der, Cat. Bodl. col. 748: Fürst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 2:6; L. Levin, in Zeitschrift der 
Histor. Geselisch. für die Provinz Posen, 1660, xv. 04. 


L. 6. , P. B. 
ASCHENBURG, BILTON B. ISAAC HA. 
LEVI: Talmudic scholar; lived at Frankfort-on- 
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the-Main, later at Jerusalem, at which latter place | from ncrvous debility incurred by his irregular life 
he died about 1598. He was the author of a useful | 43. by overexertion in his musical studies. Many 


supercommentary upon Rashi’s Pentateuch com- 
mentary entitled ^ Debek Tob” (A Good Bond). This 
work, often reprinted later, was published for the 
first time by the author himself at Venice in 1588. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rossi, Dizionario Storico, transl. by Ham- 
berger, 2d ed., p. 473 Conforte. Kore ha-Dorot, p. 416; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Hodl. col. 2599; Frumkin, Eben Shemuel, 
pp. 65, 66, Wilna, 1874. ; 
L. G. mE I Br. 
ASCHER, ANTON: German actor; born at 
Dresden July 15, 1820; died in Meran April 24, 
1885. Trained for the stage by Ludwig Tieck, he 
made his début in 1838 at. Hainichen, Saxony, play- 
ing the same year also at Merssen, Bautzen, and 
Zittau. In 1839 he appeared at Wiesbaden, going to 
the Hoftheater, Dresden, a few months later. He 
remained there until 1844; went to Hamburg in 
1845; Königsberg and Cassel in 1816; and Potsdam 
.in 1847. From 1848 to 1860 he played bon-vivant 
róles at tlie Friedrich- Wilhelm Theater, Berlin; and 
toward the end of the engagement he had charge of 
the stage. From 1866 to 1872 he was director of the 
Carl Theater, Vienna. His best rôles were Thorane 


in “Der Konigslieutenant,” Bolz in “Die Journal- 


isten,” Zimburg, and Richard Weiss. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flüggen, Bühnen-Lerikon, p. 8. 
8. - E. Ms. 


ASCHER, BENJAMIN HENRY: Ilebrew 
scholar and author; born in 1812 at Peisern (grand 
duchy of Posen); died Feb. 24, 1893, in London. 
His father, a corn-merchant, gave his son a careful 
religious and secular education. In 1840 Ascher 
went to England, where he soon inastered the Eng- 
lish language, and, in 1848, was elected “kabranim 
rabbi” (funeral preacher) of the Great Synagogue. 
In 1847 he published a new edition of the well- 
known “Sefer Hayyim” (The Book of Life), with 
an English translation. In 1859 he published Solo- 
mon ben Gabirol’s * Mibhar ha-Peninim” (A Choice 
of Pearls), embracing a collection of ethical aphor- 
isms, maxims, and reflections, accompanied by an 
English text and explanatory notes. He wrote two 
other works of minor importance, "Initiation of 
Youth ” (1850), a small catechism, and the ritual for 
the “ Dedication of the House.” In 1884 he resigned 
his office, which he had held for over forty years. 
Ascher obtained from Sir George Grey several con- 
cessions for Jewish prisoners, to enable them to ob- 
serve their religion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 3, 1893, p. 8: H. A. Lowy. 
Catalogue of Hebraica and Judaica in the Guildhall 
Library, pp. 93, 147. London, 1891. 


3. B. B. 

ASCHER, JOSEPH: Composer and pianist; 
born at Groningen, Holland, June 4, 1829: died in 
London, June 20, 1869. He was a son of Simon 
Ascher, reader of the Great Synagogue, London, 
and studied music under Moscheles, whom he fol- 
lowed to the Conservatory at Leipsic, where he be- 
came a pupil of Mendelssohn. Jn 1849 he went to 
Paris and subsequently received an appointment as 
pianist to the empress Eugenie, The emperor of 


Austria also made him court pianist; and he was 


decorated by ex-Queen Isabella of Spain. During 
the last two and a half years of his life he suffered 


of hisshorter pieces evince a decidedly original turn. 
Among his best-known compositions are two mazur- 
kas, “La Perle du Nord” and “Dosia,” and an 
étude, * Les Gouttesd’Eau.” Besides these, he wrote 
more than a hundred galops, nocturnes, mazurkas, 
transcriptions, and études, and a considerable num- 
ber of drawing-room pieces. His song, ^ Alice, 
Where Art Thou?? is still a favorite at concerts, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Record, June, 1869: Brown, Dict. of 
Muxiciana, s.v.; Champlin, Encyclopedia of Music, s.v.: 


Grove, Dict. of Music and Musicians, 1. 97; Riemann, — 


Musiklexikon, 8.v. 


J. G. I. 


ASCHER, SAUL: German avthor and transla- 
tor: born at Berlin Feb. 8, 1767; died there Dec. 8, 
1822. He began his literary career as an advocate 
of Jewish emancipation; gradually extending his 
activities to general topics, chiefly historical, polit- 
ical, and religious. llis works are: * Bemerkungen 
über die Bürgerliche Verbesserung der Juden, Veran- 
Jasst bei der Frage: Soll der Jude Soldat Werden?? 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1788; “Scholien, oder Frag- 
mente der Philosophie und Kunst,” Berlin, 1790; 
the same under the title ^ Philosophische Betracht- 
ungen über Empfindungs- und Er&enntnisskraft,? 
Berlin, 1798; “Leviathan, oder über Religion in 
Rücksicht des Judenthums,” Berlin, 1792; “ Eisen- 
menger der Zweite; nebst einem Vorangesetzten 
Sendschreiben an Herrn Professor Fichte in Jena,” 
Berlin, 1794; “Graf von Thein ein Wundarzt," in 
the Berlin ^ Monatsschrift," Berlin, 1794; “ Napo- 
leon, oder über die Fortschritte der Regierung." 
1808; “Ii. Grégoire: die Neger, ein Beitrag zur 
Menschen- und Staatskunde," translated from the 
French, 1809; “ Biographisch-Ilistorische Skizzen " 
(2 vols); “Theodiskus, Unterhaltungen in den 
Abendstunden” (2 vols., 1813); “Die Germano- 
manie," 1815; a translation from Mandeville’s 
“Fables of the Bees," with a commentary, 1817; 
“Die Wartburgfeier," 1818; ^ Idee einer Pressfreiheit 
und Censurordnung,” 1818; “Ansicht von der Zu- 
kunft des Christentums," second edition, 1819; 
* Der Geistesaristokratismus," 1819; “ Europa's Poli- 
tischer und Ethischer Zustand seit dem Congress von 
Aachen," 1820. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. S. Mensel, Das Gelehrte Teutsch!ciwus uder 
Lericon der Jetztlebenden Teutechen Schriftsteller, 1. 93; 
Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 2d ed.. xi. 130, 155, 229, 322, Rose, 
New General Biographical Dictionary, fi. 248; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. 1. 57. 


8. W. S.—M. B. 


ASCHER, SIHON: Hazan; born in Holland, 
1789; died at London December, 1872. He was 
rcader and cantor of the Great Synagogue, London, 
for a period of thirty-seven years. With the aid of 
Mombach, the well-known composer, he may be 
said to have systematized English synagogue-music; 
and memories of his fine voice are still a tradition 
among English Jews, who recall his clear tenor and 
florid style of recitative with frequent roulades. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Dec. 6 and 13, 1872. 
: J. 


ASCHIAN. See Asnya. 


ASCOLI, DAVID D’: Italian writer; lived 
about the middle of the sixieenth century. He was 
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the author of ^ Apologia Hebreorum,” published at 
Strasburg in 1559, in which he protested against the 
decree of Pius LY. conimanding all Jews in Catholic 
countries to dress in orange or yellow to distinguish 
them from Christians. Both Ascoli and Cinelli, who 
praised the book in the “Bibliotheca Volante,” suf- 
fered a long term of imprisonment for their free 
criticism of the ecclesiastical authorities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Didot et Hoefer. Nouvelle Biographie Uni- 
terselle, iii. £22 Nouveau Larousse Illustré, i. Wes Wolf, 
Bih. Hebr. iii. 1815. Rossi, Dizionario Storico, translated 
by Hamberger, p. 48; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Ju- 

. den in Hom, ii. 153. 


G. W. S. 
ASCOLI, GIULIO: Italian  maihematician; 
born in Triest Nov. 20, 1843; died in Pisa. Reared 


ina city with a large Italian-speaking population, 
a natural inclination drew young Ascoli to Milan, 
where, from 1874 until 1879, he taught mathematics 
at the Reale Istituto Tecnico Superiore. In the lat- 
ter year he was appointed associate professor at the 
polytechnic school of Milan, and was elected corre- 
sponding member of the Reale Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettere. 

Ascoli's contributions to mathematics, which be- 
long principally to the domain of the theory of func- 
tions, and deal particularly with Fourier’s series, 
have been published in Brioschi’s “ Annali di Mate- 
matica,” the reports of the Reale Istituto Lombardo, 
Battaglini’s “Giornale di Matematica,” the “ Mathe- 
matische Annalen,” the transactions of the Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei, ete. Brief notices of Ascoli’s 
mathematical papers may be found in the pages of 
the “Jahrbuch über die Fortschritte der Mathe- 
matik " (Berlin). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Poggendorff, Biograyphisch-Litterarisches 
Handworterbuch. 


8 A. S. C. 


ASCOLI, GRAZIADIO ISAIAH: Italian 
philologist; born July 16, 1829, at Gorice, Austria. 
His father, who had made a fortune in the manufac- 
ture of paper, died while Graziadio was an infant. 
Graziadio devoted himself at an early age to the 
study of languages, especially to comparative phi- 
lology, to which latter he became passionately at- 
tached. At the age of sixteen he made a sensation 
in philological circles by a comparative study of the 
Friulian dialect and the Wallachian 
tongue (“Sull Idioma Friulano e sulla 
sua Affinità con la Lingua Vallacca; 
Schizzo Storico-Filologico,” Udine, 
1846)—a masterly work, considering that the subject 
had never before been treated, and that the boy phi- 
lologist had not even a suggestion from a teacher. 


Ascoli thenceforth devoted himself with enthusi- 


asm to the promotion of the study of philology in 
itely; and in 1854 he founded the first linguistic 


journal in his country under the title of “Studii 
Orientali e Linguistici The vast erudition ex- 
hibited by the brilliant editor of the two volumes 
| that appeared between 1834 and 1855 
Appointed won for him the chair of comparative 
Professor philology at the Accademia Seientifico- 
in Milan. Litteraria of Milan. There he began 
his “Corsi di Glottologia," afterward 

published and translated into English and German, 
and awarded the Bopp prize by the Berlin Academy. 


First 
Work. 


At Milan Ascoli realized bis life-dream of reviving 
the study of languages ín Italy and of reawaken- 
ing the taste for the Oriental turgues, which, since 
the death of the two Assemani, had almost sunk into 
oblivion. | 
All the philologists of any importance in Italy 
have been the disciples of Ascoli. He is one of the 
few really great pioneers that have given the study 
of language its present strictly scientific character; 
and he has left the impress of his genius on almost 
every branch of linguistics. In comparative philol- 
ogy; in the study of Oriental languages and of the 
tongues and dialects ! 
of Europe, in the sc:- 
ence of phonology—in 
all these his richly 
creative and original 
mind, combined with | +: 
an unparalleled erudi- $^ 
tion and a rare sense 
of penetration, has 
achieved brilliant and 
lasting results. His 
* Fonologia Compara- 
ta del Sanscrito, del 
Greco e del Latino” 
(Turin and Florence, 
1870; translated into . 
German by Bazzigher and Schweizer-Sidler, Halle, 
1872), followed in 1877 hy the “ Studii Critici? (Turin 
and Florence; translated into German by Merzdorf 
and Mangold, Weimar, 1878) at a- time when the 
discussion of phonetic principles was most active 
—wrought a revolution in comparative Indo-Ger- 
manic philology. In particular, his distinction be- 
tween the velar and the palatal gutturals—as for 
instance between the sounds of “kite” and “quite” — 
—solved many of the difficulties found in the appli- 
cation of Grimm’s law in its cruder form. : 
Ascoli is the author of many important discov- 
eries in the science of phonology, he having been 
| the first: to formulate many of the 
Contribu- Jawsof phonetic change: both in Italy 
tions to and abroad he is deemed one of the 
Philology. greatest authorities on all questions in 
this important branch of linguistics. 
Hardly less great is Ascoli's reputation as an au- 
thority on Romance philology; and his "Saggi 
Ladini” (Vienna, 1872; reprinted in vol. i. of the | 
* Archivio Glottologico Italiano") wasepoch-making 
in the study of Italian and the more closely allied 
Romance tongues, and brought forth a mass of im- 
portant and valuable researches, published in the 
* Archivio Glottologico Italiano" founded at that 
time by him. 
Ascoli is also the author of: “Lettere Glottolo- 
giche " (Turin and Milan, 1991—96), to which the In- 


stitute of France awarded the Volney prize, and 
which, like most of Ascoli's larger contributions, 
have been translated intó German (by Güterbock, 
Leipsic, 1887); “Il Codice Irlandese dell’ Ambrosi- 


G. I. Ascoli. 


ana,” edited and illustrated by himself, containing 


deep and fruitful researches on the Celtic tongues 
(published as vols. v. and vi. of the “ Archivio Glot- | 
tologico Italiano”); the “Saggi Indiani,” an impor- 
tant contribution to comparative Indo-Germanic phi 
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lolozv (first published in the * Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano”); the brilliant researches on the Gipsy lan- 
guage, which appeared under the title, “Zigeune- 
risches," and especially an appendix to Pott’s work, 
“Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien” (Halle, 1865), 
and other works. 

The greater part of Ascoli’s scientific papers may 
be found in his journal, the * Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano,” of which 15 volumes had 
appeared up to 1900, But he has also 
contributed largely to the following 
journals among others: "Archivio 
Storico Italiano," the “Crepuscolo,” the “Atti dell’ 
Istituto Lombardo,” the“ Rivista di Filologia,” the 
“Zeitschrift der Deutschen. Morgenlündischen Ge- 
sellschaft,” the  "*Beitrige zur  Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung ” (ed. Kuhn) His paper in the 
“ Atti del Quarto Congresso degli Orientalisti” shed 
unexpected light on the origin of the Sassanian coins 
in the Naples Museum, and supplied a long-felt 
want by a brilliant interpretation of important medi- 


Scientific 
Papers. 


eval inscriptions in Hebrew discovered in southern 


Italy. 

Probably the only work of Ascoli's that did not 
receive universal favor was his investigations on 
proto-Aryan tongues and the affinities between the 
Aryan and the Semitic languages. In Italy his 
work “ Nesso Ario-Semitico,” 1863-64, created a new 
school, which has many adepts among eminent schol- 
ars; but European ard American philologists are 
divided as to the merits of Ascoli's theory. 

Ascoli has received many honors and distinctions 
in his professional and literary career. He has been 

repeatedly clected president of the 

Honors Reale Accademia Scientifico-Litteraria 

and Dis- of Milan, and isa member of the Higher 

tinctions. Council of Public Instruction; cava- 

, lier of the Order of Merit of Italy; 
knight of several foreign orders; member of the In- 
stitute of Lombardy and of the Accademia dei Lincei; 
honorary member of the Asiatic Society of Italy; 
corresponding member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres of Paris; memberof the acad- 
emies of Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, St. Petersburg, 
etc. ; and of every philological society of importance 
in his native country and abroad. | 

The long.expected appointment of Ascoli to a 
senatorship in the kingdom took place Jan. 25, 1889. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
des Ecrivaina du Jour. Florence, 1888-91: G. Vapereau, 
Dictionnaire Unirersel des Contem orains, Paris, 1893, 
8.t.; Larousse, La Grande Encyclopédie: Brockhaus, Kon. 
versations Lericon, Mto ed.; Meyer, Konversations-Lexi- 
con, 5th ed.; Wursbach, Biographisches Lexicon des Kai- 
serthums Ocsterreich, Vienna; M. Reines, Dor wa-Haka- 
maw (Hebr.), 1890, pp. 21-27. 
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ASCOLI, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM ROFE: 
Physician and payyetan; lived at Camerino, Italy, 
perhaps at Ascoli, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Two Resnuts for Nishmat of his are 
printed in the Mahzor Romania—(1) For the Day of 
Atonement: 55 45 nw 11 nio moy Jowds ya, 
etc. (“ They will praise Thy name, O Most Hi gh, who 
showest the road by which every living being will 
return to Thee"); (2) For the Feast of Tabernacles: 


poy S90 sna oy Sy ow nso ow e (“May 
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scu OEE puerum 


the Redeemer spread a tabernacle of peace over the 
people that He hath chosen among all peoples"), 
In signing these “reshuts,” Ascoli added to his name 
the word *rm, which seems to correspond to the verse 
of Psalms ** Dn Na ("Let thy mercies also 
come unto me, O Lord," Ps. cxix. 41). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, 'Ammude ha-* Abodah, 


Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 523; Mortara, Indice Alfabetica, 
8. V. 


L. G. I. Bn. 


ASEFAH: Technical term for the meetings of 
the members of the Jewish communities of Poland 
and Lithuania. In cases of importance,the director 
of the ^kahal" (“parnes hodesh ") gave the order 
to the “shammash” of the * kahal-stübel? (the ser- 
vant of the office) to call the prominent members of 
the *kahal" to a conference. All the important 
affairs of the community, the internal as well as the 
external, including in the latter communications 
from the government authorities, were brought be- 
fore the Asefah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berlin, Ocherk Etnografí Yevrcískavo 

JYarodonasecleniya v Rossii, p. 54, St. Petersburg, 1861. 

i H. R. 

ASENATH.— Biblical Data: Daughter of 
Poti-pherah, priest of On, and wife of Joseph (Gen. 
xli. 45). The name isapparently Egyptian; but no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been proposed. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 
——In Rabbinical Literatures: That Joseph, 


. 104; 


. called “the righteous ” (Book of Wisdom x. 13; Ab. 


R. N. xvi., and elsewhere), should have married a 
heathen wife seemed objectionable to the Rabbis; 
and they consequently state that she was the child 
of Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, born after violence 
had been done her by Shechem, the son of Hamor 
(Pirke R. El. xxxviili.; Midr. Abkir, quoted in Yalk., 


"Gen. 146; Targ. Yer. Gen. xli. 45, xlvi. 20; Midr. 


Aggadah, ed. Buber, i. 97). When her brothers 
had learned of the birth of an illegitimate child in 
their family, they wanted to kill the child in order 
to prevent publie disgrace. But Jacob placed upon 
the child's neck a talismanic plate engraved with the 
name of God, and—according to one version—left her 
exposed under a thorn-bush (9p, “seneh,” whence 
the name of the girl, “ Asenath”), and the angel Ga- 
briel carried her to the house of Potiphar in Egypt, 
where the latter's wife, being childless, reared her 
as her own daughter. According to another version 
(Midr. Aggadah, l.c.), Jacob had the child exposed 
under the walls of Egypt. Her crying attracted the 
attention of Potiphar, who was passing at the time. 
Stories about Asenath, somewhat similar to the Mid- 
rashic traditions, are found in Syriac and Arabic 
literatures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxii. 87-92; Payne 
Smith. Thesaurus Syriacus. s.v. Dinah: Sachau, in Kurzes 


WVerzeichniss der Sachau'sche Si H Bs - 7e fi th 
Syriac: and Goldziher, in Jeschurun, Vill. G2, IOF the Arabie 
J. 8R. ; j K. 


ASENATH (in Greek 'Ace/), LIFE AND 


CONFESSION OR PRAYER OF: A Greek 


Apocrypha of pronounced Jewish character, with 
only one small Christian interpolation. It contains 
a Midrashic story of the conversion of Asenath, the 
wife of Joseph, and of her magnanimity toward her 
enemies, Fora long time known only through an 
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abridged Latin translation embodied in Vincent of 
Beauvais’ " Speculum Historiale,” ch. ex viii.-cxxiv., 
it was first published in full by P. Batiffol, after four 
manuscripts, in his *^ Studia Patristica,” Paris, 1889- 
90, with a valuable introduction, A fragment had 
previously appeared in Fabricius, “Codex Pseudepi- 
graphicus Veteris Testamenti," ii. 85-102. A Syriac 
translation of the sixth century, discovered by As- 
semani (sce Wright, “Syriac Literature," in * Encyc. 
Brit.” xxii. 855 ef seq)., is published in Land's * Anec- 
dota Syriaca," jii. 18-46, and rendered into Latin 
by Oppenheim, “ Fabula Josephi et Asenathe Apoc- 
 rypha," Berlin, 1886. An Armenian translation 
appeared in “Revue Polyhistoire," 1885, 200-206, 
and 1886, pp. 25-34, and in the * Armenian Collec- 
tion of Apoerypha of the Old Testament," Venice, 
1896, On the Slavonic version, see Bonwetsch, in 
Harnack, “Gesch. d. Altchristl. Literatur," i. 915; 
on the Ethiopie version, Dillman, in Herzog-Plitt, 
* Real-Encyklopüdie,? 2d ed., xii. 366. Neither the 
rabbinical nor the patristic literature has preserved 
any trace of the story. 

The book consists of two parts. The first, which 
is the larger, and which has given it the name of 

* Prayer or Confession of Asenath,? 
ITodelof& presents Asenath as a model of a Jew- 
Proselyte. ish proselyte in the light of Hellenistic 

propaganda. Asenath, the daughter 
of Potiphar (Pentephres), priest of Heliopolis (On), 
a rich man and chief counselor of Pharaoh, far sur- 
passed the Egyptian maidensin beauty; for she was 
“tall like Sarah, handsome like Rebekah, and fair 
like Rachel,” and the fame of her beauty filled the 
land. Reared in great luxury but in entire seclu- 
sion, a worshiper of idols, she thinks only of marry- 
ing Pharaoh's son; and when her father proposes 
to her that she become the wife of Joseph, “the 
mighty man of God," who honored him with a visit, 
she proudly refuses because he has been a slave and 
owes his release from prison only to his skill in in- 
terpreting dreams. But on seeing Joseph's beauty 
when sitting alone at table (compare Gen. xliii. 32, 
reversed in the spirit of Dan. i. 5), she falls in love 
with him, as do all the Egyptian women (compare 
Yalk. and Targ. Yer. on Gen. xlix. 22; Koran, sura 
xii. 30). | 

Joseph, on learning from Asenath's father that 
she is a pure-minded woman who has never seen 
a man before, gladly receives her like a sister, but 
refuses to kiss her, saying: 

“It is not befitting a pious man who blesses the living God 
with his lips, who eats the blessed bread of life, drinks of the 
biessed cup of immortality. and anoints himself with the oil of 
incorruption, to kiss a foreign. woman who blesses dead and 
dumb idols with her Hpa, eating the bread of death from their 
table, drinking of thetr libations from the cup of treachery, and 
anointing herself with the ointment of perdition. In fact, a 
pious man kisses besides his mother and his síster only hls own 


wife: nor does a pious woman kiss a strange man ; for this is an 
abomination before the Lord God.” l 


When Asenath bursts into tears, Joseph compas- 
sionately lays his hand upon her head, praying that 
the God of his father Israel, the Creator of the Uni- 
verse, who calleth men from darkness to light, from 
error to truth, and from death to life (compare Philo, 
“De Prnitentia,” i. and ii.; “De Nobilitate,” vi.), 


may renew her with His holy spirit that she may ! 
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eat of the bread of His life, drink of the cup of His 
blessing, and join her to the number of His people 
He had chosen before the Creation of the universe, $0 
that she may partake of the bliss prepared for His 
chosen ones in the life everlasting. Asenath returns 
to her rooms, aud with bitter tears, repenting of her 
idolatrous practises, spends eight days in fasting 
and penance; putting on sackcloth, strewing ashes 
upon her head, lying on the floor strewn with ashes, 
and foregoing sleep at night. She takes her costly 
ropes and jewelry and throws them down on the 
street, in order that the poor may sell them for their 
needs; destroys all her idols of silver, gold, and pre- 
cious stones in accordance with rabbinical law (see 
‘Abodah Zarah 43-44), and casts them to the needy 
for their use; while all the edible things prepared for 

her gods she throws tothe dogs. Being 

Asenath's well-nigh exhausted from fasting and 

Penitence. weeping, she at first feels utterly for- 

saken, having brought the hatred of | 
her parents and. kinsmen upon herself by despising 
their gods; yet she lacks the courage to pray with 
polluted lips to *the jealous God of Joseph, the God 
who hates idolaters." Finally, the thought that He 
is also a merciful and compassionate God, the Father 
of the orphaned, the comfort of the broken-hearted, 
and the helper of the persecuted, fortifies her to offer 
a supplication, echoing the deepest longing of a God- 
seeking soul, full of saintly humility and contrition. 

The prayer, which is a long one, shows indisputa- 
ble elements of Essene lore. Asenath begins with 
an address to God as “Creator of the 
Universe, who fastened the foundation- 
stones of the earth upon the abyss so 
that they do not sink; who spoke and 
all things were made; and whose word is the life of 
all creatures." She then makes a confession of her 
sins in words familiar to the Jew acquainted with 
the ancient liturgy: * 

" Have pity on me, O Lord; for I have greatly sinned, trans- 
gressed, and done evil. Knowingly and unknowingly, I have 
sinned by worshiping idols and by polluting my lips by their 
sacrificial meal. I am not worthy to open my mouth to speak 


to Thee, O Lord—I, the wretched daughter of Potiphar, once a0 
proud and haughty.” 


- Still more characteristic.is her petition: 


* f take refuge with Thee, O Lord. As the little child flees 
in fear to the father, and the father takes it to his bosom, so do 
Thou stretch forth Thy hands as a loving father and save me 
from the enemy who pursues me as a lion, from Satan, the 
father of the Egyptian gods, who desires to devour me because 
I have despised his children, the Egyptian gods. Deliver me 


The 
Prayer. 


- from his hands, lest he cast me into the fire; lest the monster of 


the deep [léviathan] eat me up, and I perish forever. Save 
me; for my father and mother deny me, and I have no hope 
nor refuge but Thy mercy, O Lover of men, Helper of the 
broken-hearted! There is no father so good and sweet as Thou, 
O Lord. All the houses my father gives me as possessions are 
for a time and perishable; but the houses of Thy possession, O 


Lord, are indestructible and last forever.” 


On the morning of the eighth day an angel ap- 


.pears to her resembling Joseph, but with a face like 


lightning, and with eyes like beams of fire, the cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord (Michael). He tells her 
to wash, and to exchange her garments of mourn- 
ing for garments of beauty—for as a pure virgin she 
needs no veil—and then announces to her that “from 
that day on she should be reborn, while eating the 
blessed bread of life, and drinking the cup filled with - 


Asenath 


umortality, and anointing herself with the blessed 
—H of incorruption, and, that her name should be 
written in the book of life never to be effaced.” 
She should no longer be called “ Asenath " (MDN), 
but City of Refuge (“ Manos" pon), for through 
her many Gentiles (£0vy) should take refuge under 
the wings of the divine Shekinah (compare; Rev. 
xiii. 6), and under her walls those that turn to 
God, the Most Isigh, should find protection in re- 
pentance. (This is clearly the meaning of the orig- 
inal text; and what follows defies explanation.) The 
angel then prepares her for the arrival of Joseph as 
her bridegroom, and tells her to put on her bridal 
gown, “prepared from the beginning of the world,” 
which glad tidings she receives with a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Lord “who rescued her from 
darkness and led her from the deep abyss unto light.” 
She then orders bread and wine to be sct before 
the angel; but nothing is said of the eating of the 
bread and the drinking of the wine to which Joseph 
and the angel had both alluded in connection with 
her looked-for conversion. Instead of this, a mirac- 
ulous incident is told. A honeycomb of wondrous 
odor is provided by the angel— prepared, as he says, 
by the bees of paradise from the dew of the roses, 
as food for the angels and all the elect 
Christian ones of God. The angel puts some 
Inter- into the mouth of Asenath, saying: 
polation. “Behold, thou eatest the bread of life 
and drinkest the cup of immortality, 
and art anointed with the ointinent of incorruption. 
Behold, thy flesh shall bloom with the fountain of 
the Most High, and thy bones fatten like the cedars 
of the garden of God; thy youth shall not sce old 
age and thy beauty shall never vanish; but thou 
shalt be like the walled mother-city for all (Syriac 
Version, “who take refuge with the name of the 
Lord God, the King of all the worlds”). Here again 
allusion is made to the Hebrew noun “ manos” (refuge) 
for Asenath. Then, in several manuscripts and the 
Syriac translation, the story is told that the angel 
makes a cross over the honeycomb with his finger 
and the same is turned into blood. Another miracle 
follows. Some bees are slain by the angel, but rise 
again, thus symbolizing the resurrection. Obviously, 
this episode is an interpolation by a Christian writer, 
who removed the passage relating to the eating of 
the covenant bread and the drinking of the covenant 
wine alluded to aftetward. Asenath, however—the 
main story continues—tells the angel to bless also 
her seven virgins; and he does so, calling them seven 
columns of the “City of Refuge,” and wishing them 
also to attain eternal life. He then disappears in a 
fiery chariot drawn by lightning-like horses. 
Asenath then washes her face with pure water 
from the well, and behold! her whole being is trans- 
formed. She is amazed at her own beauty; and 
when she goes to meet Joseph he does not recognize 
her. She tells him; “I have cast all my idols from 
me; and, behold! aman from heaven came to me to- 
day and gave me of the bread of life, and I ate, and 
I drank of the blessed cup, and he gave me the name 
‘City of Refuge,’ saying, ‘In thee many heathen 
willseek refugein God.’” Joseph, in return, blesses 
her, saying: “God has laid the foundation of thy 
walls; and the children of the living God shall dwell 
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in the city of thy refuge, and the Lord God will be 
their King forever." They then kiss cach other. 
(The rather strange symbolism contained in the nar- 
rative, Which says that Joseph kissed her three times, 
thereby giving her the breath of life, the breath of 
wisdom, and the breath of truth, is hardly part of 
the original story.) Joseph accepts Asenatli's invi- 


ation to partake of the meal she has prepared, 


Asenath insisting upon being permitted to wash his 
feet. Asenath's parents and relatives also come to 
partake of the meal, and, greatly amazed at her un- 
common beauty, they praise "the Lord who reviveth 

the dead.” 
The wedding-feast is not given by Potiphar, who 
wanted Joseph to stay with Asenath at once, but by 
Pharaoh himself, who places golden 


Wedding- crowns upon their heads," such as were 

Feast in his house from of old” (that is long 
Given by prepared by God), and makes them 
Pharaoh. kiss each other while he blesses them 


l as father. He has all the princes of 
the land invited, and proclaims the seven. days of 
the nuptial festivities to be national holidays, de- 
creeing that whosoever should do any work thereon 
should be put to death. "D 

It is obvious that this is, to all intents, a typical 
story of the conversion of a heathen to Judaism. 
There is no other savior or sin-forgiving power men- 
tioned throughout the book than the God of Israel. 
In fact, the conception of the Shekinah under whose 
wings the heathen came to take refuge, of the power 
of repentance by which all impurity of the soul is 

removed and eternal bliss is secured by 


Typical .the heathen, is so thoroughly Jewish 
Story of that the Christian copyists seem to 
Convert to have been puzzled by it and thus led 
Judaism. into confusion and error, as the manu- 


scripts inch. xv. show, But the lead- 
ing idea of the story becomes clear and intelligible 
only by recurrence to the Hebrew name, * Asenath,” 
which, by a transposition of the letters, is made to 
read “nasat” (she has fled)—from her idolatry, and 
which also suggests the idea of “manos” (refuge) 
and "nas" (to flee), also taken as “refuge” (Ps. lix. 
17; II Sam. xxii. 3; Deut. xix. 8; and Ex. xvii. 
15). Compare also Tan., Wayera, ed. Buber, ii. 110, 


. where " nisal occurs in Gen, xxii. 1, and “nes” in 


Ps. 1x. 6; and Yalkut, Judges, iii. 1, where the word 
" lenassot" is taken in the sense of “refuge”: “God 
is refuge to His worshipers; while from the wicked 
the refuge departs” (Job xi. 20). Every proselyte 
is, according to Philo (“ De Monarchia,” i. § 7; “De 
Victimas Offerentibus," 810; “De Septenario," § 2; 
“De Creatione Principum," $6; “De Caritate," § 12; 
“De Peenitentia,” €3 1, 2; “De Execratione," § 6; 
" Fragmenta ad Ex. xxii." 8 20; compare Num. R. 
viii), without a natural protector, because he has 
left his parents and his parental faith, and therefore 
secks refuge under the wingsof God ashís Protector 
(Ruth ii. 12). This view of the proselyte claiming 
protection in some city of refuge, emphasized by 
Philo, has found expression also in the Halakah (sce 
Sifre, Deut. 259; Targ. Yer. on Deut. xxiii. 16, 17). 
Asenath is presented as the type of a true proselyte 
who, finding herself forsaken when renouncing her 
idolatry, seeks and finds refuge in God. It seems 
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that when the view of Asenath’s having been a prose- 
lyte was superseded by the theory that she was the 
daughter of Dinah (see ASENATH), Pharaoh’ s daugh- 
ter, the foster-mother of Moses, replaced her in rab- 
binical tradition. She was represented asa proselyte 
who went to wash herself clean from the idolatry of 
her father's house, and became Bithyah, “the d LE 
ter of the Lord” (Sotah 125; Meg. 18a; Ex. R.i. 
Lev. R. i.). 

The second part of Asenath's Life and Prayer is 
of a different character. It resembles the heroic 
legends told of the sons of Jacob in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs and in the Book of the Jubi- 
lees; and its lesson is simply ethical: the pious ought 
to show magnanimity toward his enemy. On the 
twenty-first day of the second month in the second 
year of the famine, Jacob went with his family to 
live in Goshen, and Asenath went to sce him because 
he was to her asa father and asa god. But she was 
amazed at his beautiful appearance, as he, with his 
thick snow-white hair and long white. beard, resem- 
bled a robust youth with arms and shoulders like an 
angel (Gen. R. Ixv.), and with the thighs, legs, and 
feet of a giant. 

' Jacob blessed her and, according to the Syriac 
tuinsbrtion. said to her, “Thou art like one who re- 
-turncth from the battle-field after a long absence.” 
Batiffol thinks that this refers to the rabbinic view 
that she was the daughter of Dinah; but the allu- 
sion israther vague. More striking is it that Simeon 
and Levi, the two avengers of Dinah, accompany 
Asenath and Joseph, and play a prominent part as 
the ee of Asenath in the event that follows. 
Levi, “whom Asenath loved more than all the other 
brothers of Joseph—because as a prophet and a 
saint he read the heavenly writings and disclosed 
them (in true Essene fashion) to Asenath in secret, 
having seen her place of bliss in a diamond-walled 
city in the highest heaven "—went to the right of 

Asenath, and Simeon to the left as 


Jacob’s they journeyed home. But the son 
Heroic of Pharaoh, on seeing Asenath, fell 
Sons. in love with her, and sent for Simeon 


and Levi, offering them great treasures 
if they would aid him in obtaining Asenath, who 
was, as he says, betrothed to him before Joseph took 
her to wife; but they refused to do so. When Pha- 
raoh's son unsheathed his sword to kill them, Simeon 
intended to slay him; but Levi restrained his im- 
petuosity, whispering to him, “ We are God-fcaring 
men; and it is not befitting that we should requite 
evil for evil.” Theson of Pharaoh fell into a swoon 
when he saw drawn from their scabbards the swords 


with which the two brothers had avenged the vio- 


lence perpetrated by Shechem against their sister. 

But he succeeded in winning, by sorne tale of 
falsehood, the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah to aid him 
in his plans. Dan and Gad at once agreed, and 
started that Same night, each with five hundred war- 
riors at his side, and with fifty spcarmen of horses to 
form the vanguard. Naphtali and Asher followed, 
though they had at first tried to dissuade their 
brothers from acting so wickedly against their father 
and brother. 

The son of Pharaoh, angry at his father" s love for 
Joseph, made an unsuccessful attempt to slay his 
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parent. He then went with six hundred spearmen 
to capture Asenath. Joseph had gone to the capital 
to sell corn, and Asenath was left with six hundred 
men as her body-guard, Benjamin being at her side 
in the chariot, when.suddenly, from behind the 
thicket at the roadside where they had lain in am- 
bush, the spearmen of Pharaoh's son came forth and 
began an attack upon Asenath's body- 
Attack on guard. Asenath, when she saw Pha- 
Asenath's ruoh's son, called upon the name of 
Body- the Lord, and fled from her chariot; 
Guard. but Benjamin, a lad of nineteen with. 
the power of a young lion, leaped 
from the chariot, and filling his hand with stones 
gathered from a ravine, cast one (like David) against 
the right. temple of the son of Pharaoh, inflicting a 
deep wound which threw him from his horse to the 
ground half dead. Then he wounded in like man- 
ner fifty of the spearmen who were with Pharaoh’s 
son; and they fell down dead before him. 

In the meantime Levi, who by his prophetic power 
realized Asenath’s danger, called his brothers, the 
sons of Leah, to arms; and they pursued the men 
who lay in wait for Asenath, killing them all. The 
sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, however, fled before 
them, and with drawn swords hurried toward Ase- 
nath and Benjamin, intending to slay them; but at 
the prayer of Ascnath, behold! their swords fell out 
of their hands to the ground and were turned into 
ashes. The sons of Bilhah and Zilpah implored her 
forgiveness, entreating her to save them from the 
hands of their brothers; and she pardoned them and 
told them to hide behind the thicket until she had 
succeeded in pacifying their brothers. This she did, 
telling them to spare their brothers and not to requite 
evil for evil; and when Simeon in his violent rage 
wanted to be the avenger of wrong, she entreated 
him again, saying, “Do not requite evil for evil, let 
the Lord „avenge the wrong, but do you show for- 
giveness.” Meantime the son of Pharaoh had risen 
from the ground, blood issuing from his mouth and 
forehead, and as Benjamin was about to strike him 
down, Levi seized his hand, saying, “ Do not do this, 
brother, for we are pious men and it does not befit 
us to requite evil for evil, or tosmitea fallen enemy. 
Assist me in healing his wounds; and if he recover, 
he will be our friend, and his father, Pharaoh, will 
be our father." Levi then lifted the son of Pharaoh 
from the ground, washed and bandaged his wound, 

placed him upon his horse, and brought 
Levis him to Pharioh,who received him with 
Ifag- his paternal blessing. . On the third 
nanimity. day after his arrival the son of Pha- 
raoh died, and his father, who was 109 
years old, overcome with grief, soon followed. Pha- 
raoh bequeathed the crown to Joseph, who ruled over 
Egypt forty-eight years, and then left the throne to 
Pharaoh's youngest son, who, being an infant at the 
time of his father's death, was left in ee of Jo 
seph, who became a father to him, 

This second part of the book has, as far as can be 
seen, left no trace either in rabbinical or patristic 
literature. "Thé rôle played by the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah is, however, the sameasís ascribed to them 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Test. 
Patr., Dan. 1 and Gad 1; but in Gen, R. Ixxxiv.; 
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Jer. Peah i. 1, p. 16a; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxvii. 2, 
somewhat different). Atany rate the ethical maxim, 
not to requite evil for evil, but to be magnanimous 
toward the enemy, is decidedly Jewish. A Ciüris- 
tian writer would most certainly have emphasized 
the teaching: “Love your enemies” (Matt. v. 44). 
he book as a whole belongs to the HeHenistic 
propaganda literature by which Jewish writers en- 
deavored to win the non-Jewish world for the Jew- 
ish faith. while at the same time eagerly representing 
their Hebrew ancestors as physical as well as moral 
heroes. See PROSELYTES. K. 


ASH: The A. V. rendering of the Hebrew “oren” 
(Isa. xliv. 14); R. V. has “fir-tree.” According to 
Tanhum (quoted in Gesenius, “Thesaurus,” under 
NN), the word was used in later Hebrew in the sense of 
“mast.” The plural, *oranim "—for which Hai Gaon 
uses the Aramaic form “ornan "—is mentioned in the 
Mishnah (Parah iii. 8) between cedars and cypresses. 
The tree belongs to the family of the conifers, has 


other Meir Ash, whose official family-name was Ei- 
senstaedter, author of “Imre Esh” (Words of Fire), 
Unghvar, 1864. He was rabbi of Unghvar, and died 
Dec. 27, 1861. The pun on WN as “fire” may also 
underlie the titles of the works of the first Mefr Ash, 
as, for instance, his ^ Panim Melrot" (The Shining 

Face). See NAMES. | 


ASH, ABRAHAM JOSEPH: Talmudist ; born 
in Semyatitch, Russia, about 1813; died in New 
York city May 6, 1888. Coming to the United 
States in 1852, he helped to organize, in New York 
city, the first Russian-American congregation, Bet - 
ha-Midrash ha-Gadol, and eight years later he was 
elected its rabbi. In this capacity he served till his 
death, with the exception of brief intervals in which 
he made futile attempts to engage in business, seek- 
ing to free himself from dependence on the rabbinate 
for a livelihood. He strenuously opposed the en- 
deavor by some of the Reform rabbis in 1886 to de- 
liver Jectures in Orthodox congregations, and he 


hard wood, and a tall, smooth, straight stem. This | wrote an open protest headed with the Talmudic 
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Canrozs & 
CONGREGATION, 


eeeeveeeerereeeee @eeeveeeteds oeoeoeeeoe ened We 


(Congregation recite till  dofi,” when Cantor proceeds.) 


con brio. 


‘sham - nu, ba - =- gnd. 


ires - passed, have been 


agrees with tradition and etymology. The Targum 
renders the word “urna,” a Hexaplar addition to the 
Septuagint zírvc; Jerome translates it pinus; while 
Maimonides and Tanhum explain it to be a kind of 
cedar. "This, together with the evidence that comes 
from the Assyrian and Syriac equivalents, makes it 
evident that the term denotes some kind of fir. 
The most acceptable suggestion is that of Tristram, 
who sees in it the Aleppo pine (Pinus JHalepensts). 
The word is not to be confounded with “aron,” 
which occurs in the Talmud as the name of the 
laurel-tree. 

J. JR. C. L. 

ASH (also Asch [U"w]): A family name which is 
an abbreviation of “ALT Scnun” or “Eisenstadt” 
(ORDY p") Such abbreviations are especially 
frequent in names of which the second part begins 
with the sound “s,” for which the Hebrew puts w, 
So “Lasch” (po) is put for “Lichtenstadt,” and 
* Nasch" (»'3) for ^ Nikolsburg." The name “Ash” 
for ^ Eisenstadt " is found in the case of Meir Ash, 
rabbi of that place, died June 7,1744. His descend- 
ant, Abraham Zebi Hirsch, rabbi of Ottynia, who died 
Aug. 21, 1868, signs his name * Eisenstadt." “Ash” 
is also found as an abbreviation in the name of an- 


nu, ga 
faith - less, have 


- zal - nu, dib - bar- nu do - fi 
rob - bed, have spo - ken base - ly. 


legal phrase, pron mess pon meb np (“What 
right has the ox of the damager in the premises 
of the one damaged! "), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. D. Eisenstein, Russ.-Am. Jew. Cong. dii. 
Jew, Hist, Publ, No. 9, pp. 61-71. 


A. J. D. E. 
ASH ATINU (pws, “ we have trespassed ”): The ` 


-old shorter form of the confession of sin (“ Widdui ”), 


mentioned in the Talmud and in the “Didache” 
(first century c. £.), in which each letter of the He- 
brew alphabet is successively utilized as the initial 
of an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, the round 
number of twenty-four expressions being reached, 
after the usual fashion, by the threefold employment 


‘of the last letter, m. Originally chanted by cantor 


and congregation together in a monotone or a sim- 
ple intonation of breadth and majesty, its rendering 
among many Polish congregations in the repetition 


_of the “‘Amidot ” on the Day of Atonement typically 


illustrates degeneration of the traditional congre- 
gational setting of a solemn passage ‘into florid elab- 
oration by a soloist. Originally leading the people 
by dictating to them word by word, the precentor 
came to be satisfied to start them in each of the sec- 
tions into which the occasional use of an accusative 
noun marked off the succession of otherwise intran- 
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sitive verbs, and, when the congregation had sub- 


sided into silence, to complete the section himself in — 


a melismatic solo after the manner shown on page 176. 
A. F. LC, 


ASHAN: Town in the domain of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 42), but which was in the actual possession of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 7; I Chron. iy. 32). Priests also 
had residence in Ashan (I Chron. vi. 44); though in 
the corresponding passage of Josh. xxi. 16, “ Ain” 
(which may simply be a corruption of " Ashan") is 
given instead. 
I. Sam. xxx. 30 is perhaps the same as Ashan. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ASH‘ARIYA: Mohammedan theological sect, 
founded at the beginning of the tenth century by 
Abu cl-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (“the Hairy") Its aim was 
to combat doctrines taught by the Rationalists (Mo- 
tazilites), and at the same time to moderate the un- 
compromising rigidity of the views of the Orthodox 
party. The principal points of controversy between 
the Orthodox and the Motazilites were: (1) the pre- 
existence of the Koran, (2) predestination of human 
acts, and (3) the divine attributes. While the Mo- 
tazilites asserted that the Koran was created, the 


Orthodox held that the Koran existed before the ° 


creation of the world (compare the same view held 
by the Rabbis regarding the Torah Sifre, 'Ekeb. 37; 
Pes. 54a; Ned. 395: Gen. R. 1; Tan., Naso, 19; 
Tanna debe Elivahu i. 31; and Pirke R. El. iii.). 

The Ash‘ariya, as an intermediate party, main- 
tained that if the book, in the form in which it is 
transmitted, had been created, still its principles 
must have existed before the world. Again, while 
the Orthodox, taking the Koran literally, believed 
that human actions were determined by the will of 
God, as laid down in an eternal law, the Motazilites, 
refuting this doctrine as being contrary to the spirit 
of divine justice, insisted on man’s perfect freedom 
to do either good or evil, which accordingly meets 
with reward or punishment hereafter. The Ash- 
‘ariya, ascribing divine authority to the word of the 
Koran, could not but give their adhesion to the be- 
lief of the Orthodox; but, in order to preserve a 
Semblance of freedom for man, and of justice for 
God, they conceded to man the bencfit of making 
the first efforts toward the realization of the predes- 
tined plans of God for good and evil—a theory de- 
clared by Aaron ben Eli jah the Karaite (“‘Ez Hay- 
yim”) to be unintelligible. 
Motazilites, the Ash‘ariya asserted the existence of 
attributes distinct from God's essence; still they dif- 
fered from the Orthodox in admitting that the an- 
thropomorphisms found in the Koran are not to be 
taken literally, 

In discussing the questions of the divine attributes, 
many Jewish philosophers were influenced by the 
Ash‘ariya (compare Hasdai Crescas, “Or Adonai,” 
Dp. 22 et seq.), but not so in regard to the freedom of 
man's will, as they all strove as far as possible to 
Teconcile the omniscience of God with man's abso- 
lute freedom of action. l 

At first the Ash‘ariya found few adherents; for 
while the Orthodox objected to the concessions made 
to the Motazilites, the more enlightened element felt 
dissatisfied with the meager results of the compro- 
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Chor-ashan (or, rather, Bor-ashan) of 


In cpposition to the . 


Ash 
A.shdod 


mise. In thecourse of a century, however, the Ash- 
‘ariya triumphed over the Motazilites, Abu Bekr 
al-Bakillani, as the head of the school, svstematized 
the doctrines of the Ash‘ariya, laying the foundation 
of the new Kalam, or scholastic theology. 

Bakillani taught the existence of atoms and of the 
vacuum—theories which were severely attacked 
by Maimonides (“ Moreh,” i. 72. iii. i7). The Ash- 
‘arlya likewise proclaimed the real existence of the 
negative attributes. For instance. according to this 
sect, weakness is not mere absence of Strength, but 
& positive quality (compare ^ Torot ha-Nefesh,” jii., . 
where Bahya concurs in this idea, basing it on the 
Biblical verse, *I form the light, and create dark- 
ness: I make peace, and create evil” (Isa. xlv. 7]). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shahrastani, pp. 98 ef 8€q.; Ton Khalilkam, 

ed. Slone, i. 673: Abu el-Festin, Varik, ed. Constantino le, ff. 

95: Munk, Mélanges, Pp. 324 ef seg.: Spitta, Zur esch. 


Abu elHasan al-Ash'ari, DD. 26 et »eq.; Franz Delitzsc 
‘Ez Hayyim, pp. 302-307. 1 A 
K. I. Bn. 


ASHBEL: Asonof Ben jamin (Gen. xlvi. 21, and 
in the genealogical list of I Chron. viii 1) The 
gentilic name “ Ashbelite " is found in Num. xxvi. 38, 

J. JR. G. D. L. 


ASHDOD (Assyrian Asdüdu, Greek Azotos): 
The northernmost of the five royal cities of the Phi- 
listines, two to three miles from the seacoast, about 


half-way between Gaza and Joppa. In I Sam. vi. 


17 it is mentioned first among the principal Philis- 
tine cities; and the Ark of the Lord is brought first 
to that place as a trophy (I Sam. v. e? seq.). Amos 
(iii. 9) gives Ashdod as the representative of ail Phi- 
listine cities, but Ashdod is placed second in the list 
in Amos, i. 8, and fourth in Zech. ix. 6. Judah's 
claim upon Ashdod (Josh. xv. 46) is to be consid- 
ered as merely theoretical, as Josh. xiii. 3 proves. 
The capture by King Uzziah (II Chron. xxvi. 6) is . 
usually treated by modern critics as probably unhis- 
torical. Itis not certain tliat the petty king Dagan- 
takala of the El-Amarna tablets resided in Ashdod. 
Asdüdu led the revolt of Philistines, Judeans, Edom- 
ites, and Monbites against Assyria after expellin 
the king Akhimeti, whom Sargon had installed in. 
stead of his brother Azuri. Gath (Gimtu) belonged 
to the kingdom of Ashdod at that time. But the 
Assyrian general subjected Ashdod in 711 B.C. (com- 
pare Isa. xx. 6, and “C. I. O. T." pp. 87 et seq.), and 
the usurper, Yawani, fled. Mitinti was king in the 
time of Sennacherib; Akhimilki in the reign of Esar- 
haddon. Psammetichus of Egypt is reported to 
have besieged the great city Azotus for twent y-nine 
years (Herodotus, ii. 157). The reference to “the 
remnant of Ashdod ” (Jer. xxv. 20; compare Zeph. 
ii. 4) is interpreted as an allusion to this event. In 
Neh. iv. 1, the Ashdodites seem still to represent 
the whole natior of the Philistines, as wel! asin Neh. 
xiii. 28, so that xiii. 24, the “speech of Ashdod” 
(which the younger generation of the Jews vegan to 
adopt), would be the Philistine dialect. Winckler 
(* Gesch. Israels," p. 294) explains the use of that 
name by the fact that Ashdod was nearest to Jerusa- 
lem of the Philistine cities. Yet the simplest expla- 
nation seems to remain, that Ashdod was still the 
leader among those cities even in Greek times. Judas 
Maccab:eus docs not seem to have conquered Azotus 


a 


Ashdod . 
Asher 
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itself (I Macc. iv. 15, v. 68), but Jonathan (čb. x. 84, 
xi, 4) destroyed it and burned the old temple of 
Dagon (compare I Sam. v. 2, 3; sce also 7b. xvi. 10). 
According to Josephus, “ Ant." xiii. 15, § 4, Alexan- 
der Jannzus possessed it (contrast ^ B. J.” i. 7, § 7). 
Pompey restored its independence (* B. J.” i. 6, § 4), 
which apparently means only that he reconstructed 
its walls. It belonged tothe dominion of Herod and 
Salome (^ Ant." xvii. 18,89). Vespasian had to take 
it by force (^ B. J.” iv. 180): so that the Jewish in- 
habitants must have been in the majority. The 
New Testament mentions Azotus in one passage 
only (Acts viii. 40). The modern Esdüd is un in- 


tiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
He subsequently visited Paris, Berlin, and other 
European cities, acquiring professional experience. 
Ashenheim practised for some time in London, lec- 
turing frequently and being an active contributor to 
the Anglo-Jewish press. He emigrated to Jamaica 
in 1843 and settled at Kingston, where he practised 
till 1850, when he removed to Falmouth, a port on 
the north coast of Jamaica. In addition to his prac- 
tise, and lectures more or less connected with his 
profession, he addressed the public, through the 
press, on sanitary reform and on compulsory vacci- 
nation, of which he was an able advocate. At Fal- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MODERN ASHDOD. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils) 


significant village nearly four miles from the sea. 
To the west of the wooded height on which the vil- 
lage stands, traces of the ancient harbor—now known 
as Minet el-Kal‘a—can still be seen. The statement 
of Ptolemy and Josephus that it wasa maritime city, 
is explained by the possession of a harbor on the 
shore, which is called “ Azotus by the Sea” (“ Ant.” 
xiii. 15, § 4). This piace has been compared with 
the Asdudimmu mentioned by Sargon, but the com- 
parison is hardly justified. See PHILISTINES. 
J. JR. W. M. M. 


ASHDOTH-PISGAH: The declivities of the 
Pisgah range on the east of the Jordan, which were 


handed over to the Reubenites (Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; 


Jos. xiii. 20) (see PrsGAH). 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


ASHENHEIM, LOUIS: Scotch physician and 
surgeon; born at Edinburgh 1817; died at Jamaica 
Nov. 26, 1858. Educated in his native city, he ob- 
tained honors at the university, and became a licen- 


mouth he rendered valuable services during an out- 
break of cholera. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Falmouth Advertiser, Oct., 1858; Falmouth 
Post, Oct., 1858; Jewish Chronicle, Dec. 3 and 10, 1858. 


P G. L. 


ASHER.—Biblical Data: The eighth son of 
the patriarch Jacob, and the traditional progenitor 
of the tribe Asher. Heis represented ns the younger 
brother of Gad; these two being the sons of Zilpah, 


20). Foursonsand one daughter were born to Asher 
in Canaan, who went down with him to Egypt (Gen. 
Xlvi. 17). See ASHER, TRIBE AND TERRITORY; and 
on the general view to be taken of the tribes of 
Isracl, TRIBES, TWELVE. 

J. JR. J. F. McC. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: For a time Asher 
was not on good terms with his brothers, because he 
had informed them of Reuben’s sin against his step- 
mother Bilhah, and they would not believe him; 
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indeed they reproached him instead. Not until 
Reuben repented and confessed his crime did they 
realize their injustice toward Asher. From the first 
he had had no evil intentions against Reuben; in 
fact he was the very one whose endeavor it had 
always been to reconcile the brothers, especially 
when they disputed as to who among them was des- 
tined to be the ancestor of the priests (Sifre, Deut. 
855). In the Test. Patr., Asher, 5, Asher is regarded 
as the example of a virtuous man who with single- 
mindedness strives only for the general good. 

Asher married twice. His first wife was 'Adon, 
a great -granddaughter of Ishmael: his second, 
lIadurah, a granddaughter of Eber and a widow. 
By her first marriage ITadurah had a daughter 
SERAH, whom Asher treated as affectionately as: if 
she had been of his own flesh and blood, so that the 
Bible itself speaks of Serah as Asher’s daughter 
(“Sefer ha-Yashar, Wayesheb ”). According to the 
Book of Jubilees (xxxiv. 20), Asher’s wife was 
named “Iyon” (probably 3°, “dove ”). 

Asher’s descendants in more than one regard dé- 
served their name (^ Asher” meaning “happiness ”). 
The tribe of Asher was the one most blessed with 
male children (Sifre, Lc.); and its women were so 
beautiful that priests and princes sought them in 
marriage (Gen. R. Ixxi., end). The abundance of 
oil in the land possessed by Asher so enriched the 
tribe that none of them needed to hire a habitation 
(Gen. R. [.c.); and the soil was so fertile that in times 
of scarcitv, and especially in the Sabbatical year, 
Asher provided all Israel with olive-oil (Sifre, de. ; 
Men. 855; Targ. Yer. on Deut, xxxiii. 24). The Ash- 
erites were also renowned for wisdom (Men. l.c). 

J. SR, L. G. 


ASHER, Tribe and Territory. — Biblical 
Data: The fortune of Asher is foreshadowed in 
the BLEssING or Jacon, where it is said: “ Asher, his 
fcod shall be rich, and he shall yield the dainties of 
a king? (Gen. xlix. 20, Hebr.). Until thesettlement 
in Canaan, the tribe stood in honor. Of its lot in 
Egypt there is no record; but after the Exodus 

its men numbered 41,500 stron g (Num. 
| Bituation. i. 41); and at the close of the desert 

march the census showed that it had 
reached 53,400 (Num. xxvi. 47). During the jour- 
neyings the tribe had its station between Dan and 
Naphtali, north of the Tabernacle (Num. ii. 25 et 
seq.). Italso had its representative amon g the tribal 
chiefs sent to spy out the land of Canaan (Num. 
xiii. 18). 

The blessing of Moses, delivered, according to 
tradition, at the close of the march, is put forward as 
partly predictive: “Blessed be Asher with descend- 
ants, and let him be pleasing to his brethren, and let 
his foot be dipped in oil” (Deut. xxxiii. 24, Hebr.). 
The material portion of this aspiration, like that of 
Jacob's blessing, was in large measure fulfilled. 
The territory allotted to' Asher (Josh. xix, 24-81) 
Was the coast-land extending from Dor (Tanturah) 
on the south to Sidon on the north. It thus in- 
cluded, north of Mount Carmel, the territories of 
Accho, Achzib, Tyre, and Sidon. The coast-land 
West of the shoulder of Carmel, though assigned 
to Asher, was occupied by Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 
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Ashdod 
Asher 


11. The tribe was thus settled on the western 
slopes and valleys of Upper and Lower Galilee 
and on the Phenician plain. Here was some of 
the most productive land in Palestine—pasture, 
wooded hills, and orchards—noted especially for the 
abundance and richness of its olivc-oil. On account 
of its remoteness from the centers of national life, 
and its facility 6f communication with the Phenician 
markets, as well as the ease with which it could 

support itself, the tribe speedily be- 


Relations came dissociated from the rest of Is. 
to Other mel, so that it took no part against 
Tribes. the Canaanites with Barak and Deb- 


orah (Judges v. 17) Yet it joined 
in the pursuit of the Midianites after the victory of 
Gideon (Judges vii. 93). It is also said (I Chron. xii. 
36) that a great host of Asherites offered their sup- 
port to David when he succeeded to the kin gdom of 
Saul, and that some men of the tribe “humbled 
themselves” in the reformation of Hezekiah (II 
Chron. xxx. 11), 


J. JR. J. F. McC. 


——Critical View: Asher is one of the most. indis- 


tinct and elusive of the tribes of Israel. It is diff- 
cult to fix the boundaries of the tribe’s possessions; 
and it is not even certain that it inhabited any ex- 
tensive continuous territory. There is, as mentioned 


above, no trace of its clansmen south of Carmel; and 


it isnot clear in what sense this district 


Bound- was assigned to them. Possibly the 
aries. tradition is based on some migration 


of Asherites northward through that 
region. Many of the towns allotted to them north 
of Carmel can not be identified. But those whose 
sites are Known (among them Cabul, Achshaph, 
Helkath, Neiel) suggest by their location a distribu- 
tion of settlements rather than a compact and well- 
defined tribal possession. Besides the Phenician 
coast cities (Accho, Tyre, Sidon), Beth-dagon further 
inland was probably never Ashcrite. - | 
Asher appears to have had at no time a close con- 
nection with the body of Israel. Ithad moreat stake 
than any other tribe in ihe common struggle with 
the northern Canaanites, and yet it held aloof. In 
the light of this outstanding fact, it is not easy to 
ünücistaüa now ii could have become so loyal at 
any later date as to. send 40,000 men to join the 
standard of David (I Chron. xii. 86). The probabil- 
ity of such a statement is lessened by the fact that in l 
the tabulation of the several contingents (verses 23- 
38) the largest quotas are said to have come from the 
tribes that were most remote from the centers of the 
life and activity of Israel. On the whole the con- 
clusion is irresistible that Asher consisted of certain 
clans that were affiliated with portions of Israel, but 
were never incorporated into the body politie. 
Critical opinion is divided as to whether Asher 
was a name originally Israelitish, or whether it was 
adopted by certain of the outlying 
Name and tribesmen from a Canaanitic source, 
Origin. What light does the story of the birth 
of Asher throw on the question? He 
was the full brother of Gad, and the names have the 
same meaning. Gad isa Canaanitish god of fortune, 
and Asher is from a root meaning “ prosperous,” 


Asher, Abraham 
Asher b. David 


“happy,” whence the great Assyrian god Asshur. 
But how was this name Asher suggested? A clue 
is perhaps afforded in thc fact pointed out by W. 
Max Müller ("Asien und Europa," p. 236), that 
^ Aseru " appears on Egyptian monuments as the 
name of a land and people in western Galilee in the 
fourteenth century B.c.' It is conceivable that Is- 
raclitish settlers in that region adopted in this modi- 
fied form the name of their new residence. Such a 
thing was not in itself impossible, since there is evi- 
dence that several of the tribes had territorial desig- 
nations given to them after the Hebrew occupation 
of Canaan. 

There is, however, still the possibility that this 
“Aceru” was itself the name of a Hebrew settlement 
existing from olden time in Palestine and kept up 
independently of the sojourn in Egypt which ended 
with the Exodus. In considering these possibilities 
a good deal must depend upon the analogy of the 
history of the other tribes and their current designa- 
tions—a matter which is itself still very obscure. 


Still another hy pothesis has been offered. Jas- 


trow suggests (^J. B. L." xi. 120) that the clan 
Heber of the tribe Asher (I Chron. vii. 31) repre- 
| sents the Chabiri of. the El-Amarna 


The tablets, and the brother-clan Malchiel, 
Asherite the Milkili, who figure in the same in- 
Clan scriptions. If this should be correct, 
Heber. the conclusion would be drawn that z 


formidable body of people was nress- 
ing upward from southern Palestine two hundred 
years before the Exodus, and that they finally set- 
tled in western Galilee; leaving perhaps a trace of 
their temporary settlement in the towns south of 
Carmel referred to above as being finally occupied 
by Manasseh. This hypothesis has to contend 
against the opinion, now somewhat widely held, that 
the Chabiri were the Hebrews themselves. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the most recent commentaries on the 
Biblical passages cited above. see Kittel. Gesch. der He- 
brücr:; Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums; Wellhausen, Isracl- 
itizche und Jüdische Gesch. pp. 15 et seq. : Stade, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, i. 172 et 2eq.;. Entstehung dex Volkex 
Israel. in Akad. Reden u. Abhandlungen; Jastrow., in 
J. B. L. xi. 120; Barton, ibid. xv. 1743 Bernh. Luther, Die 
Israel. Sttimme, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1901, xxi. 12 et seq., 
18 et seg., 41 et seg., 51 

J. F. McC. 


| J. JR. 

ASHER, ABRAHATT (ADOLF): Publisher, 
bibliographer, and editor; born at Kammin, Prussia, 
Aug. 23, 1800; died at Venice, Sept. 1, 1853. He 
‘was destined for a commercial career, and was sent 
for this purpose to England. He settled afterward 
as a jewelry merchant at St. Petersburg, Russia; 
but on one occasion he happened to buy an old 
library. This decided his later career. He gave 
up his former business and devoted himself en- 
tirely to bibliography and publishing. In 1830 he 
removed to Berlin and established himself es a book- 
seller and publisher; in the former capacity obtain- 
ing the valuable agency for the purchase of foreign 
books for the British Mnseum. A branch of the firm 
was accordingly established in London. It was 
through the influence of Asher that Joseph Zedner 
was appointed curator of the Hebrew books of the 
British Museum. 

Asher was the author of: “ Bibliographical Essay 
on the Collection of Voyages and Traveis Published 
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1598-1600 by L. Hulsius," Berlin, 1839; und " Biblio- 
graphical Essay on the Scriptores Iterum Germani- 
carum,” Berlin, 1843. Among the works issued by 
him as publisher are two in particular, for which 
he earned the gratitude of Hebrew scholars: (1) 
Benjamin of Tudela’s * Masa‘ot ? (Travels); (2) Con- 
forte's “Kore ha-Dorot” (Literary History) The 
first he edited, vocalized, and provided with an ex- 
haustive index of the geographical names (London, 
1840); the same in an English translation, with crit- 
ical notes and commentaries by him, by Rapoport 
He thus made 
accessible to the modern Anglo-Jewish reading pub- 
lic a work that is quite a phenomenon in Hebrew 
literature. At Asher'sinitiative and expense, David 
Cassel revised, edited, and indexed Conforte’s " Kore 
ha-Dorot "—one of the very few literary sources for 
the life and activities of Oriental and African schol- 
ars in the two centuries after the Spanish expulsion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, p. 7. 
J. M. B. 


ASHER, ANSHEL BEN ISAAC: Preacher 
at Prenzlau, Prussia, and teacher in the school 
founded there by his father. In 1701 he published 
at Dessau a collection of discourses under the title 
of “Shemenah Lahmo ». with reference to his name 
“Asher” (ons MODY WD; see Gen. xlix. 20)— 
consisting of two parts: the first containing some 
homilies on the Sabbath and the holy days, including 
Hanukkah and Purim; and the second on the seven 
solemn occasions of man’s life; viz., circumcision, 
redemption of the first-born, " bar mizwah" (relig- 
jous majority), marriage, ordination, burial, and res- 
urrection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 515; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. s.v., p. 548... | 


L. G. K. 


ASHER, ANSHEL BEN JOSEPH. Sce 
ANSCHEL. 

ASHER, ANSHEL BEN MOSES BAER: 
Talmudist; lived in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote two works: “Ben Emunim” 
(Son of Faith), Fürth, 1785; and “Hiddat Shim- 
shon " (Samson's Riddle), Fürth, 1785. The former 
is a homiletic commentary on the Bible; the latter 
an ethical work, divided into three parts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stelnschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 752; Zedner, 
I. BR. 


L. G. 


ASHER, ANSHEL BEN WOLF. See WoLF, 
ASHER BEN ÁNSHEL. 

ASHER, ASHER: Physician; born Feb. 16, 
1837, at Glasgow, Scotland; died Jan. 7, 1889, at | 
London, England. He was educated at the high 
school and university of his native city, and was the 
first Jew in Scotland to enter the medical profession. 
Tn 1862 he went to London and became medical offi- 
cer of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and in 1866 
was appointed secretary of the Great Synagogue. 
About this time the idea of a union of the various 
London synagogues had been put forward, chiefly 
by Lionel L. Cohen; and Asher deveted himself to 
the project with intense energy, In March, 1871, 
he became first secretary of the UNITED SYNAGOGUE, 
contributing largely to the success of that institu- 
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tion; he wrote the introduction to the by-laws of the 
constituent synagogues, and practically founded its 
visitation coimmittee. This office he retained till his 
death. 

Owing to Ashers intimate relations with the 
Rothschilds, in his capacity of medical attendant, 
unollicial almoner, and personal friend, his advice 
was generally followed by them in communal mat- 
ters. He was connected with a large number of in- 
stitutions in the Lon- 
don community, and 
may be regarded as one 
of its organizers. In 
company with Samucl 
Montagu he under- 
took, in Jewish inter- 
ests, journeys to Pales- 
cestine, America, and 
Russia. After the visit 
to Palestine he wrote a 
report on the condition : 
. of affairs in Jerusalem, 
which effected much 
good. Hissympathetic 
nature attracted to hiin 
most of the young men of ability of the rising gen- 
cration, and upon them he exerted great influence. 
Asher wrote much for the Jewish press, chiefly under 
the pen-name "Aliquis." The only book he pub- 
lished was “The Jewish Rite of Circumcision,” Lon- 
don, 1873. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 11, 1889; E. Lynn Lin- 
ton, Christopher Kirkland, vol. ili., ch. 4 (description of Dr. 
| Asher's bome life). J 


ASHER, DAVID: German educationist and 
philosophical writer; born at Dresden Dec. 8, 1818; 
died in Leipsic Dec. 2, 1890. He received his early 
education at the Jewish school of his native city, and 
subsequently entered the gymnasium there, being one 
of the first Jews admitted to the institution. As his 
mother was unable to support him, his stay there was 
short. Asher then learned the trade of carving and 
gilding, thereby supporting himself asa journeyman 
artisan during his travels to various cities of Ger- 
many and Austria. On the invitation of a wealthy 
relative he went to London, where he learned Eng- 
lish at a private school—subsequently becoming as- 
sistant teacher there—and at the same time assidu- 
ously studied philosophy, philology, Hebrew, and 
modern languages. Later, Asher held various offices 
iu the Jewish congregation and was tutor to the 
children of the chief rabbi of England. Upon his 
return to Germany he obtained the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the Berlin University. Settling in 
Leipsic, he soon acquired reputation us an English 
instructor, having among his pupils many persons 
of high rank. For seven years he held the post of 
English master at the Commercial School; and for 
eight years that of examiner of candidates for higher 
schools at the university. He was also a member of 
the Academy for Modern Languages, in Berlin, and 
official interpreter to the Royal Law Courts of Leip- 
sic. A linguist of the first order, he was engaged in 
literary Work of varied character, and diligently con- 
tributed to most of the leading German journals, 
as well as to the English periodicals the “Times,” 


Dr. Asher Asher. 
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" Athenwum,” “ Academy,” and “Jewish Chronicle.” 
For the last he translated Dr. Dóllinger's * Address 
on the History of the Jews of Europe.” 

_ Asher distinguished himself as an interpreter of 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer; and as an ardent 
champion of his own corcligionists, energetically 
combating anti-Semitic attacks. 

The more important of his numerous works and 
articles, original and translated, are: “Outlines of 
the Jewish Religion”; * England's Dichter und Pro- 
saiker der Neuzeit"; “A Manual on the Study of 
Modern Languages in General, and of the English 
Language in Particular," with a preface by Dean 
French; “Offenes Sendschreiben an Arthur Schopen- 
hauer”; “Arthur Schopenhauer als Interpret des 
Góthe'schen Faust"; “Der Religiöse Glaube; eine . 
Psychologische Studie”; “Arthur Schopenhauer; 
Neues von Ihm und über Ihn”; “Das Endergeb- 
niss der Schopenhaeur'schen Philosophie”; “Exer- 
cises on the Habitual Mistakes of Germans in Eng- 
lish Conversation,” etc., 3 vols.; “Die Wichtigsten 
Regeln der Englischen Syntax "; “Entertaining Li- 
brary for the Young, with Explanatory Notes and 
Complete Vocabularies,” ete., 2 vols.; “Ueber den 
Unterricht in den Neueren Sprachen ?; * Die Grund- 
züge der Verfassung Engiands"; *Die Kunst zu 
Lesen"; “Selihot, witha new English Translation ”; 
" Büdinger's * Way of Faith,’ or the Abridged Bible,” 
translated from the German; Buckle’s “Essays,” 
translated into German; “Contributions to the His-. 
tory of the Development of the ITuman Race," by 
Lazarus Geiger, transisted from the German; “Das 
Naturgesetz in der Geisterwelt," by Henry Drum- 
mond, translated into German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 5, 1890, p. 8; Dec. 12, 1890, 


p. 9. 
J. B. B. 


ASHER BEN DAVID: Asonof Abraham ben 
David of Posquitres; flourished about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. He wasa pupil of his uncle, 
Isaac the Blind, and one of the earliest cabalistic 
writers. He was the author of ny 9") wyra or 
npn (Explanations on the Thirteen Attributes of 


God; Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7), and "mm 'D (Explanation 
of the Tetragrammaton and the Sefirot). The rela- 


tion of these two works to each other, however, can 
not be definitely stated, since only a small part has 
been printed, in “Ozar Nehmad,” iv. 87, and “ Hebra- 
ische Dibliographie," xii. 80, 113. Probably he tried 
to justify the number (ten) of the Sefirot as seem- 
ingly not in harmony with the thirteen attributes of 
God assumed in the Talmud. He identifies, on the 
one hand, the ten Sefirot with the ten spheres of the 
philosophers, and, on the other, explains the thirteen 
attributes of God as derivations of the three mid- 
dle Sefirot: nnn, maa, nmi or DYM, p, TON 
(love, justice, mercey), which he designates as ASN 
(fundamental principles), 

Asher was taught by his father, whom he calls a 
learned man; and he hed verbal intercourse with 
Jacob ben Samuel of Anduze, with Mefr ben Simon, 
and with Abraham ben Isaac of Carcassonne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feb. BRA. xil, 80 ef seq.: Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 450; Bloch, Entwickelung der Kabbala, ete. 
p.42. [Michael (Or ha-Hajiyim, No. 538) doubts whether he 
was the son of Abrabam b. David of Posquiéres.] PR 


K. 
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ASHER, ENSEL B. JUDAH LOEB: Chief 
of the bet din at Slonim, Lithuania, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He wrote two w orks: 
* Otot le- Mo‘ adim" (Signs for the Feasts) and * Baruk 
mi-Banim Asher” (Blessed Be Asher Above Sons; 
Deut. xxxiii. 24). The former contains a novella to 
Pesahim ix., and also the laws of the festiv als and 
half-festivals. The latter comprises a homiletic 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Both were pub- 
lished at Zolkiev, in 1749 and 1752 respectively. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, M. 7, 
15; eis Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 31-83 


L. G. i I. Br. 


ASHER BEN HAYYIM OF MONZON: 
Spanish liturgist of the fourteenth century. He was 
the author of a book entitled “ Ha-Pardes ” (Para- 
dise), the ten sections of which are devoted to an ex- 
haustive discussion of the benedictions, the results 
being epitomized in a single extract entitled “ Teru- 
mot ha-Pardes ? (The Heave-Offerings of Paradise). 
Azulai saw the manuscript in Italy, and made ex- 
tracts from it, which he afterward published in his 
commentary *Shiyure, Berakah” to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim. The manuscript in question 
was probably identical with that now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. "The latest authority cited in 
it is Yom-Tob b. Abraham of Seville. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Wilna, fi. 61; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 940; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS. No. 199; Zunz, Ritus, p. 30. 

L. G. 


ASHER BEN IMMANUEL SALEM. See 
SALEM. 

ASHER, JACOB ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH 
LOEB KALMANEES: Cabalistic and rabbinical 
author; born probably in Lemberg about the begin- 
ning of the seventcenth century ; 
1681. He wrote (1) “Sefer ha-Eshel” (The Book of 
the Grove), a volume of homilies, of which the first 
part, on Genesis, containing also some homiletical 
remarks by his grandfather, Joseph Kalmankes, 
was printed in Lublin, n.d.; and (2) * Ma'yan ha- 


Hokmah " (Fountain of Wisdom), an introduction to 
the Cabala. drawn chiefly from the works of Isaac 


Luria. This latter work was first printed in Amster- 
dam, 1652, then in Koretz, 1684, and lastly under the 
title ^ Tob we-Yashar" (Good and Right) in Berlin, 
1706. Moses ibn Zur put it in rimed prose under 
the title “Mebo Sha'ar ha-Shamayim" (The Way 
to the Gate of Meaven but this was never pub- 
lished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p..45; Benjacob, r 
ha-Sefarim, pp. 55, 350. 3 ee 


. 1. G. D. 

ASHER BEN JACOB HA-LEVI: Talmudic 
lexicographer; lived in Osnabrück, Prussia, toward 
the end of the thirteenth century. His father was 
probably the * Jacob ha-Levi" mentioned by Eliezer 
ha-Darshan as his teacher, and his nephew was 
Isaac ben Judah ha-Levi, author of gy n3y5 (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 1197). Asher was the 
pupil of Samuel ben Baruch of Bamberg. He wrote 
explanations of various parts of the Mahzor, to be 
found in MSS. Munich, No. 423. Bodleian, No. 1102, 
as well as in a private MS. in the library of David 
Kaufmann (in “Monatsschrift,” xli 146). He is 


died there April 3, ° 
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especially severe upon the “men of France and the 
Islands of the Sea," complaining that they had tam- 
pered with the liturgy, in some places omitting words 
and in others adding to the received text. Asher is 
best known as the author of the small edition of the 
*Aruk contained in MS. Berne, No. 200, which he 
compiled in the year 1290 within the space of five 
weeks for his nephew Isaac ben Eleazer ha-Levi. 
This recension contains 142 folios, and follows in 
the main the Hegensburger MS. of the same work, 
Asher has, however, inserted into his edition a num- 
ber of words dealing with the liturgy that are not to 
be found in the large ‘Aruk. ‘This manuscript served 
as the basis for Buxtorf’s “ Lexicon Hebræo- Chal- 
daicum.” 

Asher must not be confounded with a man of the 
same name who lived during the twelfth century, 
and perhaps belonged to the same family and who 
corresponded with Eliezer ben Nathan qas». and 
lived in Worms or that neighborhood. According 
to Gross (* Magazin," x. 76), this latter Asher was 
the son of Jacob ben Isaac ben Eliezer of Worms 
(Zunz, ^L. G.” p. 156). Perles thinks that Eleazer 
ben Asher ha-Levi, who collected the valuable “Sefer 
Zikronot,” was his son (Neubauer, “ Medieval Jew ish 
Chronicles,” i. xx.; Gaster, “Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel.” p. 1). From the similarity in names, Perles 
argues that the family of Asher ben Jacob ha-Levi 
must be connected with the older Ha-Levi family of 
which Zunz has given (“Literaturgesch.” p. 156) 
the pedigree (compare also Salfeld, “ Nürnberger 
Memorbuch,” pp. 104, 361). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz., Ritus, p. 195; Perles, in Monatzschrift, 
XXV. 372, and in Jubeleehrift, zum Sichzigsten Geburstage 
des Prof. Dr. H. Griitz, pp. let req.: Kaufmann, in Monat»- 
schrift. xxxiv. 185 et xeq.; Weles, “in Monatsschrift. xli. 
146; Neubauer, Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts of Bodl. 
Libr. col. 311. 


L. G. G. 


ASHER BEN JEHIEL: Eminent Talmudist; 
born in western Germany about 1259; died in Toledo, 
Spain, 1228. His family was prominent for learning 
and picty ; his father having been a learned Talmud- 


ist, and one of his ancestors (not his grandfather) 
having been ELIEZER BEN NATHAN (f ANO). 
Asher ben Jehiel was the most prominent disci- 


ple of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, and, like his 
tcacher, was in all probability the victim of black- 
mail by the government, which desired to deprive 
him of his fortune. His Ws Eh from Germany 
was probably involuntary ; for, according to his own 
statement, he possessed considerable means while in 
Germany, but in later years could not assist his son 
Jacob, whose poverty prevented him 
Settles in from honoring the Sabbath with spe- 
Toledo. cial garments and meals (^ Tur Orah 
Hayyim," § 242). Moreover, Asher’s 
son Judah testifies to the faci that he died in poverty 
(“Bet Talmud,” pp. 312-315). After leaving Ger- 
many he settled first in southern France, then in 
Toledo, of which latter city he became rabbi on the 
recommendation of Solomon Adret. 

In his religious attitude he resembled his teacher, 
Meirof Rothenburg, representing the rigorous school 
which was averse to lenient decisions in legal mat- 
ters, even when theoretically justified (* Responsa." 
xlvi., c. 2. He was also opposed to secular knowl- 
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edge, especially philosophy ; thanking God for hav- 
ing saved him from its influence, and boasting of 
possessing no knowledge outside the Torah, Ilis 
position was clearly detined by him when he stated 
that philosophy is based on critical research, and 
religion on tradition: the two being incapable of 
harmonization. Of philosophy, he said, it may be 
truly stated, “None that go unto her may return” 
(* Responsa,” 1v. 9). Asher, however, had the cour- 
age of an independent opinion and laid down the 
principle: * We must not be guided in our decisions 
by admiration of great men; and in the event of a 
law not bein g clearly stated in tlie Talmud, we are not 
bound to accept it, even if it be based on the works 
of tlie Geonim ? (Weiss, * Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” v. 
63). His liberalism, however, is some- 
His times orthodoxy in disguise. He de- 
Religious clares, for instance, that the liturgy of 
Attitude. the Geonim does not fall under the Tal- 
mudic rule forbidding change in the 
wording of the traditional prayers (Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Berakot, 1.16). Similarly, his decision against 
praying more than three times a day (“ Responsa," 
iv. 13) is really on the side of rigorous orthodoxy. 
Ilis assertion that the words Ypy nnb n»5n" (“an 
oral law revealed to Moses on Sinai”) do not always 
bear a literal meaning, but signify, in general, a uni- 
versally adopted custom, must not be taken as a lib- 
eral interpretation bearing out the theory of oral tra- 
dition (so Z. Frankel, in * Darke ha-Mishnah," 20), 
but as an apologetice attempt to uphold rabbinical 
authority. The latter view is borne out by the con- 
text (Hilkot Mikwaot 1, in the twelfth volume of 
the usual Talmud editions). 

Asher possessed vast Talmudic knowledge, meth- 
odical and systematic, and was distinguished for 
terseness in summing up long Talmudic discussions, 
the final results of which he indicated clearly. His 
attitude, however, toward secular knowledge made 
his influence on the Spanish Jews a narrowing one. 
He espoused the cause of the anti-Maimonists—even 
becoming their leader—and desired the synod to 
issue a decree against the study of non-Jewish learn- 
ing. Together with his sons he thus transplanted 
the strictand narrow Talmudic spirit from Germany 
to Spain, where it took reot and turned the Spanish 
Jews from scientific research to the study of the 
Talmud. 

Asher’s extant works are: a commentary on Zera- 
‘im, the first order of the Mishnah, with the excep- 
tion of Berakot; a commentary on the sixth order 
(Toharot); on the treatises Nedarim (third order), 
and Tamid; glosses like the Tosafot on several Tal- 
mudic treatises: a volume of responsa; and an ab- 
stract of the Talmudic laws (Halakot). His fame 
rests on the last-mentioned, constructed on the plan 
of Alfasi’s work. Omitting the haggadic portions 
_ of the Talmud, and all the laws not practised outside 
of Palestine, such as the sacrificial, criminal, and po- 
litical ones, Asher made an abstract of the practical 
Halakah, leaving out the discussions, ‘and concisely 

. stating the final decisions. 
His Works, this respect he follows the example of 

Alfasi, he differs from him in quoting 
later authorities, notably Alfasi, Maimonides, and 
the Tosafists. — Asher's work superseded Alfasi's 


Thoughin- 


within a short time. It became so popular that it 

has been printed with almost every edition of the 

Talmud under the title “Rabbenu Asher,” abbrevi- 

ated wns (Rosh). His son Jacob compiled, under 

the title * Piske ha-Rosh,” a list of the decisions found 
inthe work. Commentaries on Asher's Halakot were 
written by a number of later Talmudists, among. 
whom werc: Yow-Ton LIPMAN HELLER, who wrote 

* Ma'adane Melek.” * Ma'adane Yom-Tob," * Lehem 

Hamudot," and * Pilpela Harifta”; Nathanicl Weil, 

who wrote * Korban Nethanacl”; and Phineas Selig 

of Lask, who wrote **Ateret Paz.” Compare BER- 

LIN, SAUL B. ZEnBI HIRSCH. 

Asher had eight sons, of whom the most promi- 
nent were JUDAH and Jacos, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 543; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 748: 
Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed. vii. 233 ct seg.; Weiss, Dor 
Dor we-Dorshaw, v. 61-70. 

L. G. D. 


ASHER BEN JOSEPH. See ANscHEL. 


ASHER BEN JUDAH LOEB LANDAU. 
See LANDAU, ASHER. 
ASHER KUBO. See Cuso, ASHER. 


ASHER, LEMEL HA-LEVI: Polish Tal. 
mudic scholar; lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Together with his twosons, Yehiel Michel 
ha-Levi of Glogau and Moses ha-Levi of Glogau, he 
wrote homilies on the Pentateuch, published in 1820 
under the title “ Hut ha-Meshullash ” (The Threefold 
Cord). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 61; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 171. : 
I. Bn. 


. H. R. 


ASHER, LEON: German physician; born 
April 13, 1865, in Leipsic. He is the son of Dr. 
David Asher, for many years secretary to Chief 
Rabbi Nathan M. Adler in London. Leon Asher, 
after graduating from the public.school in Leipsic, 
studied medicine at the university of that city 
from 1885 to 1890, and received the degree of M.D. 
Having worked in the line of medical and psychical 
rescarch, he went in 1891 to Heidelberg, where he 
was engaged as laboratory assistant with W. Kühne 
and G. Quincke. In 1891 he became assistant at the 
Bern Physiological Institute in Switzerland, and in 
1895 privat-docent at the university. He spent the 
summer vacations of 1896-98 in the laboratory of 
the physiologist Hering in Leipsic, and in 1901 
was appointed professor of medicine in Bern Uni- 
versity. | 

Asher's researches cover a wide field in nervous 
and muscular physivlogy, inciuding the physioiogy 
of the sense functions and of the transformation of 
tissue. Aided by the Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, he.experimented considerably in the direc- 
tion of ascertaining the qualities of lymph and the 
precise mode of its formation; the majority of his 
conclusions are now accepted in the medical world. 
He edits, together with K. Spiro, an annual entitled - 
“Ergebnisse der Physiologie." 

8. F. DE S. M. 


ASHER BEN LEVI (known also as ‘Abd al- 
Masih): Legendary boy convert and, subsequently, 


weaaa a 
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Christian martyr; lived toward the end of the fourth 
century in Sinjar, between Nisibis and Mosul in 
Mesopotamia. He was born of Jewish parents. As 
a boy he lived all alone and was shunned by his 
Christian and Zoroastrian companions. One day he 
begged to be allowed to eat with the Christian boys; 

but they refused to allow him to do so until he be- 
came a Christian. As the church of the village was 
at some distance, the boys themselves baptized him; 
performing all the necessary ceremonies and giving 


him the name *^'Abda da-Meshiha” (Servant of the 


Messiah) They even pierced his ears, and hung in 
the right ear an earring, a custom not observed by 
the Jews. — Asher's mother hid him from his father, 

who was a rich man and head of the Jewish com- 
munity, fearing his wrath if the story should become 
known. 

The boy then had visions of Jesus, of hell, and of 
his own death. ` A bishop, happening to be in the 
village, blessed him. On a Sabbath-day, when his 
father held a feast, the boy's conversion became 
known because he refused to eat with Jews. Asher 
ran off to the well where he had been baptized, but 
was killed there by his father. The boys who had 
baptized him found the body and buried it. -A few 
days afterward a company of merchants camping 
near by saw a light burning over the grave and smelt 
fragrant odors coming from beneath the stone. They 
were Christians and took the body away, a rich man 
promising to build a church in the boy’s honor. 
Over the place where the grave had been a little 
church was built, with the inscription, “This is the 
place of martyrdom of the Messiah’s martyr, ‘Abd 
al-Masih.” After a time the father grew old and 
was troubled by evil spirits. He had to be taken to 

- the place where his son had died, and together with 
all his household embraced Christianity. The day 
of Asher’s martyrdom is given as the twenty-seventh 
of Tammuz (July), 390. 

There is probably no historical background to the 
story, as the Arabic form of the name, “ ‘Abd al- 
Masih,” shows that it is of much later origin than 
the text would have us believe. In the Syriac, 
*'Abda da-Meshiha” does not occur as a proper 
name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The text of this Syriac legend was first pub- 
lished with a Latin translation by Corluy in Analecta Bol- 
landiana, 186, v. 52: and the text alone was repub- 
lished in Bedjan's Acta. Martyrum et Sanctorum, i. 173 
ef scq.. Paris, 1800. Compare also Zeitschrift für Kathol- 
ixhe Theologie, 1887, ii. 196; Wright, Catalogue of Syriac 
Manuscripts, p. 1146; Steinschneider, Polem. und Apolag. 
Lit. p. 115: Assemani (Bibliotheca Orientalis, II. 1. 285) 
mentions an Arabic account of Asher's conversion; according 
to J. Bollig. however, the manuscript does not containit. But 
in MS. Arab. No. 145 of the Vatican Library there isa Tractatus 
de Animo Rationali, Auctore Abdelmessia Israelita, and 
also by the same author, Articuli Breves de Trinitate et Uni- 
tate Dei, composed in 1241 at Cairo. Steinschneider has con- 
founded the two ‘Abd al-Masibs. 


T. G. 


ASHEXB.ITESHULLALNI: Talmudist; flour- 
ished at Lunel in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He was a son of the well-known scholar 
MESHULLAM BEN JavoB, and a pupil of Joseph ibn 
Plat and Abraham b. David or Posquiéres, whose 
ascctic tendencies he shared. Benjamin of Tudela, 
in the first part of his “Travels,” says that Asher 
lived in complete seclusion, wholly devoted to the 
study of the Torah, and that he never tasted meat. 


At the same time Asher was not hostile to philoso- 
phy. Judahibn Tibbon, ina letter to Asher, praised 
his fondness for science, and in his testament ex- 
horted his son to cultivate Asher's friendship. 
Asher's alleged leaning toward the Cabala, men- 
tioned by Graetz, is not proved; the fact that he 
was responsible for the translation of Gabirol's 
" Tikkun Midot ha-Nefesh ” is no proof for or against 
his cabalistic leanings. "The cabalists had a strong 
leaning toward Gabirol's mysticism; and, after all, 
the above-mentioned work of Gabirol is moral, rather 
than strictly philosophical, in its tendencies. 

Asher was the author of several Talmudic works, 
of which the following are cited by title: “ Hilkot 
Yom-Tob,” rules for the holidays; “Sefer ha-Mata- 
not," a work referring perhaps to the tithes payable 
to the priests. Neither of these writings seems to 
have been preserved. According to an entry in the 
manuscript of the small * Midrash 'Aseret ha-Dib- 
berot," Asher was its author, but the statement is 
not verifiable. Compare MIDRASHIM, MINOR. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulal, Shem Aa UA ed. RUD: ars 34: 
- Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed., vi. lia 
Judaica, pp. 280-281; Renan and dte ie a Perai 
Juifs Français, pp. 468469 ; Reifmann, Toledot R. Zeral- 
yah, p. 48; iteraturblatt des Oriente, 1849, p. 481; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 552. 


K. L. G. 


ASHER BEN SAUL (Ha-Kohen) OF 
LUNEL: French writer on ritual; lived in thefour- 


teenth century. He wrote a work upon the various - 


rites current among the Jews, entitled, “Sefer ha- 
Minhagot,” which exists in manuscript in the Cam- 
bridge (England) University Library (MS. Add. Do. 


5, 38). Asher is mentioned in the responsa of Solo-. 


mon ben Simon Duran (Responsum, No. 195, ed. 
Livorno, 1742, p. 34a); in the ^ Kol Bo,” which 
cites certain extracts on the blessings (& 24); and in 
the manuscript, *Sefer Asufot ? (No. 48). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan and Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, 
p. 511; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 231; Michael (Orha-Hay- 


yim, p. 552) confounds Asher ben Saul with Asber ben , 


Meshullam. 


G. 


ASHER SELIG BEN JUDAH MARGO- - 


LIOT. See MARGOLIOT, ASHER SELIG BEN JUDAH. 


ASHER BEN SIMEON: Religious poet of Ger- 
many, who lived ata period not later than 1546. He 
wrote a selihah (penitential poem) entitled 7 NWN 
my on 125. which is not to be confounded with 
a similar selihah by Kalonymus ben Judah (Zunz, 
“S. P." p. 255). Ín this poem, which consists of 
fifteen five-lined strophes, the author prays for the 
welfare of the king of the land in which he lives. 
Zunz claims some connection between Asher ben 
Simeon and Asher of Frankfort, who was author of 
a short * widdui" (confession) mentioned by Joseph 
ben Phinehas Hahn in his “ Yosif Omez," S 483, p. 
935. 


: BIBLICGRaPRY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 390, 


G. 


ASHER ZEBI BEN DAVID: Hasidic rabbi of 
Korets, Volhynia, and later * maggid ” (preacher) of 
Ostrowo, government of Lomza in Russian Poland; 
flourished at the beginning of the nineteenth ceutury. 
He was a pupil of Israel Baal-Shem’s successor, 
Baer of Meseritz. Asher is the author of *Ma'ayn 
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ha-Hokmah” (Spring of Wisdom), Korets, 1817 
—containing cabalistie homilies on the Pentateuch 
and other books of the Bible. Zweifel in his work 
in defense of Hasidism (“Shalom al-Yisrael,” pp. 81, 
82) quotes aphorisms from this work; but is fair 
enough to conclude with one that shows Asher's 
contempt for those who study the laws of nature or 
secular science. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Seder ha-Dorvt mi-Talmide ha-Besht, 


p. 30. 

L. G. P. Wr. 

ASHERAH (mwN): A Hebrew word occurring 
frequently in the Bible (R. V.) and signifying, ex- 
cept in a few late passages noted below, a wooden 
` post or pole planted near the altars of various gods. 
In the Authorized Version the word is rendere 
“ grove.” . 

It has often been iuferred from Deut. xvi. 21 that 
the Asherah was originally a tree, but the passage 
should be translated “an asherah of any kind of 
wood” (compare Moore, " Ency. Bibl.” and Budde, 
“New World,” viii. 734), since the sacred tree had 
a name of its own, el, elah, elon, and the Asherah was 
sometimes set up under the living tree (II Kings 
xvii. 10). This pole was often of considerable size 
(Judges vi. 25), since it could furnish fuel for the 
sacrifice of a bullock. It was found near the altars 
of Baal, and, down to the days of Josiah, near those 
of Ynwr also, not only at Samaria (II Kings xiii. 
6) and Beth-el (II Kings xxiii. 15), but even at Jeru- 
salem (II Kings xxiii. 6). Sometimes it was carved 
in revolting shapes (I Kings xv. 13). and at times, 
perhaps, draped (II Kings xxiii. 7). It is most. often 
associated in the Bible with the pillars (^ mazzebot ") 
that in primitive days served at once as a represen- 
tation of the god and as an altar (W. R. Smith, “ Re- 
ligion of the Semites,” 2d ed., p. 204). It was pro- 
scribed in the Deuteronomic law and abolished in 
Josiah's reform (II Kings xxii. 23). 

In a few passages (Judges iii. 7; I Kings xviii, 
19; II Kings xxiii. 4) Asherah appears to be the 
name of a goddess, but the text has in every case 
been corrupted or glossed (compare Moore and 
Budde, as cited above). In the first of the three 
passages the name Ashtaroth should stand, asit does 


elsewhere, in the case of similar charges of defection: 


from Yuwmi (compare Judges ii. 13, x. 6; I Sam. 
vii. 4, xii. 10). In the other two passages, the term 
Asherah is superfluous. These passages may indi- 
cate, as Moore suggests, that the Asherah became in 
some localities a fetish or cultus god. 

Ash:erah was also the name of a Syrian goddess. 
In the El-Amarna tablets of the fifteenth century 
R.C. her name appears with the determinative for 
deity as a part of the name Arad-Ashirta (or ‘Ebed- 
Asherah). It alsoappears ina Sumerian hymn pub- 
lished by Reisner (“Sumerisch-Babylonische Hym- 
nen,” p. 82), ona hematite cylinder (^ Zeit. f. Assyr.” 
vi. 161), and in an astronomical text of the Arsacide 
period (ib. vi. 241). She appears to have been the 
consort of the god Amurru, a Baal of the Lebanon 
region (compare Jensen, "Zeit. f. Assyr.? xi. 802- 
305). Arad-Ashirta in the El-Amarna tablets repre- 


sents not only a sheik, but a clan, and is possibly the 


‘one which afterward became the tribe of Asher. 


Possibly a trace of this goddess is to be found in 
an inscription from Citium in Cyprus, which dedi- 
cates an object to “My lady mother 

Asherah Ashera?” (compare Schröder, “Z. D. 
the Name M. G.” xxxv. 421) Many scholars, 
of a Syrian however, interpret the passage other- 
Goddess. wise (compare Moore, l.e.) Hommel 

l has recently announced (“Expository 
Times,” xi. 190) that he has discovered in a Minzan | 
inscription a goddess Athirat. phonetically equiv- 
alent to Asherah. This would indicate that Asherah 
was a name for an old Semitic goddess long before 
the fifteenth century B.c.; but for the present this 
must be regarded merely in the light of a possibility. 
The relation of this goddess to the pole called Asherah 
in the Bible isa dificult problem. The name in the 
Bible is masculine; the plural “ Asherim” occurring 
sixteen times, and the plural “ Asherot" but three 
times. The latter is clearly an error. Asherah must be 
a nomen unitatis. G. Woffmann has shown (“ Ueber 


-Einige Phénizische Inschriften," pp. 26 et seq.) that 


these posts originally marked the limits of the sacred 
precincts, and that in the Ma'sub inscription it is 
the equivalent of “sacred enclosure.” Moore finds 
in this fact the explanation of the use of the word in 
Assyrian (ashirlu, ashráti ; eshirtu, eshráti), in the 
sense of sanctuary. Hommel fancies that he secs in 
the original form of the ideogram for Ishtar (compare 
Thureau-Dangin, “L’Ecriture Cunéiforme," No. 
294), a post on which hangs the skin of an animal. 
Quite apart, however, from Hommel's somewhat 
imaginary conjecture, the Assyrian and Phenician 
use of the word in the sense of “sanctuary,” taken 
in connection with the Arabian and Syrian use of it 
as the name of a goddess, indicates that the posts 
were used at the sanctuaries of the primitive Semitic 
niother-goddess, and that in course of time their 
name attached itself in certain quarters to the god- 
dess herself, and has survived in South Arabia and 
Syria. When, therefore; the late editors of the Old 
Testament books made of the Asherah a fetish or 
cultus god, history was but repeating itself (see AsH- 
TORETH, IDOLATRY, MazzEBAH, PHENICIA). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Movers, Die PhGnizicr, i. 560 et 8eq.: Well- 
hausen, Composition des Hexateucha, 1889, 2d ed., pp. 281 et 
8£Q. ; Stade, Gesch. des Folkes Isracl, pp. 458 et seq.; idem, 
Zeitschrift, i. 345, iv. 205 et £q.. vi. 318et 8cg. ; G. Hoffmann, 
Ueber Einige Phonizische Inschriften, pp. 26 et seq.: W. R. 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 187 et seq.; 
Schrader, Zeit. für Assyriologie und Verwandte Gebicte, 
jii. 304; Collins, in Proceedings of the ose of Biblical 
Archeology, xi. 291 et 8q.5 Barton, in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, x. & ct seq.: idem, in Hebraica, x. 40 et sq., 
idem, Semitic Origins, 1822, 216 et eg. ; Nowack, Lehrbuch | 
der Hebrilischen Archiüologic. ISH. ii. 19 ef 804.5 L Benzinger, 
Hebrdische Archüologie, 1591, pp. 390 et geq. ; Driver, Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy, in the International Critical 
Commentary, 1&9, p. 201: Moore, Commentary on Judges, 
pp. 86 ef seq., 191 ef &q.; P. Torge, Aschera und Axtarte, 


Leipsic, 1902. 

J. JR. G. A. B. 

ASHIRI (V^bN, “the Asberite": A name by 
which ASHER BEN JEHIEL is frequently cited in 
rabbinical literature, especially in halakic discus- 
sions. Modern historians use the expression “ Asher- 
ides" when speaking of the sons and descendants of 
Asher b. Jehiel. 

J. ER. 7 L. G. 

ASHES.—Biblical Data: The usual transla- 
tion of the Hebrew "efer" which occurs often in 
expressions of mourning and in other connections. 
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It is a symbol of insignificance or nothingness in 
persons or words (Gen. xviii. 27; Isa. xliv. 20; Mal. 
iii. 21 [iv. 3]: Job xiii. 12, xxx. 19). 
In the Red Heifer ritual, for purifica- 
tion from defilement by contact witha 
corpse (Num. xix.), the Ashes of the offering are to 
be put into water, some of which is then to be 
sprinkled on the unclean person; their virtue is, 
of course, derived from the sacred material of the 
offering. 

A mourner cast Ashes (or dust) on his head (II 
Sam. xiii. 9), or sat (Jób ii. 8; Jonah iii. 6) or lay (Esth. 
iv. 3) or rolled himself (Jer. vi. 26; Ezek. xxvii. 30) 
in Ashes (or dust) The rendering “ashes” for the 
Hebrew word in question is, however, in some cases 
doubtful. .In a number of passages in which it oc- 
curs (in all, indeed, except those relating to the Red 
Heifer) it might as well or better be translated 
“dust”; so where a person is said to eat, feed on, 
sit in, lie, or wallow in the “efer”; or put it on his 
head; or where it is used to represent finely attenu- 
ated matter (Ps. cxlvii. 16). Its use appears to be 
substantially identical with that of the word “‘afar,” 
commonly rendered “dust.” The sense of humilia- 
tion is expressed by sitting or rolling in the “ ‘afar” or 
dust (Isa. xlvii. 1; Micah i. 7, vii. 17; Ps. 1xxii. 9); 
grief and suffering by putting dust on the head 
(Josh. vii. 6; Job ii. 12). The word symbolizes at- 
tenuation and annihilation or extinction (Job xxx. 
19; Ps. xviii. 43 [42]); it is even employed to desig- 
nate the burnt remains of the Red Heifer (Num. xix. 
17) The two words are synonyms, and in the ex- 
pression “dust and ashes" are combined for the sake 
of emphasis (with paronomasia: "'afar we-efer.”). 
There is. however, a difference in the usage:. in ex- 
pressions of mourning it is only the latter (“efer ”) 
that occurs in combination with “sackeloth " (Jer. vi. 
26; Isa. lviii. 5; Dan. ix. 8; Esth. iv. 1, 3), while the 
former is used for the physical material of the soil 
(Gen. ii. 7; Job xx. 11, and elsewhere). The word 
(“deshen ?) in the sacrificial ritual rendered in A. V. 
“ashes,” means “fat”; so in I Kings xiii. 3,5; Lev. 
i. 6, iv. 12, vi. 3, 4 [10, 11]; and also in Jer. xxxi. 
40, whence it appears that sacrificial Ashes were car- 
ried to the valley south of Jerusalem. Still another 
word translated by “ashes” in A. V. (Ex. ix. 8, 10) is 
“piah,” which appears to mean * soot ” (of a furnace). 

It is not clear what was the precise idea or feeling 
which it was intended to express by the use of dust 

(or Ashes) in acts of mourning. The 
Symbolical custom in the Old Testament may be 

Signifi- ancient, and the result of the conver- 

cance in gence of several sorts of procedure. 
fiournmg. It isa well-known usage in some sav- 

age tribes, in mourning for the dead, 
to smear the body with clay, the purpose being, per- 
haps. merely to have a visible sign of grief asa mark 
of respect for the deceased. Possibly, at a later 
time, the dust of mourning was taken from the 
grave in token that the living felt himself to be one 
with the dead (compare W. R. Smith, “Religion of 
the Semites," 2d ed., pp. 322-336, and Schwally, 
"Leben naeh dem Tode," p. 15). When religious 
ideas became more clearly defined, the old customs 
were naturally interpreted in the light of the newer 
conceptions. 


Use. 


The dust, occupying the lowest place 


and trodden under foot, might well symbolize the 
downcast state of the afllicted: and, as misfortune 
was regarded as the result of the displeasure of the 
Deity (Ruth i. 20; Job vi. 4, ix. 17), the suiferer 
would humiliate himself by prostration; thus also 
repentance would be expressed (Job xlii. 6). To 


this, no doubt, there was added the idea that man 


was made of dust (Gen. ii. 7), and was to return to 
the dust of the grave and of Sheol (Gen. iii. 19; Job 
vii. 21; Ps. xxii. 16 [15]. Compare the Babylonian 
representation of dust as the food of the inhabitants 
of the underworld (“ Descent of Ishtar ”). 

The ordinary Semitic term for “ dust " is ** 'afar." a form which 
is found in Assyrian, Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic (it does not 
occur in this sense in the current Ethiopie texts) ; its primary 
meaning is perhaps, "a minute thing, a bit." Probably the 
primary signification of “efer " is the same; outside of Hebrew it 
is found only in African Semitie dialects (Ethiopic or Amharic}, 
where (in the form " afrat") it signiNes "dust" (Dillmann, 
"Lexicon JEthiopicum "). Each of the terms might thus he 
used for any finely divided thing, as "dust," or “ash,” or 
"refuse." The Septuagint employs a number of words in 
rendering " efer" and " "afar," varying the word according to the 
connection. In '* *afar " there fsa trace of the sense " fat " : Ethi- 
opic "*efrat," “unguent” (Dillmann); Arabic "'ta'affara," 
* become fat" (Lane); compare. also Assyrian "ipru," " food” 
(Friedrich Delitzsch, ** Assyrisches Wörterbuch "). Whether 
there is any connection between thís sense and the Hebrew use 
of "deshen " for `* ashes " is not clear. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 1892 ; W.R. 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, 1594; Benzinger. Hebritiache 
Archäologie, 184; Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrilizchen 
Archäologie, 1894; Frey. Tod, Seclenglaube und Secten- 
kult im Alten Israel, 1508; Griineisen, Ahnenkult und dic 
Urreligion Israels, 1900; Talmud, Ta'anit. For Greek usage: 
[Pseudo-] Lucian. De Luctu, 12. Jastrow, Earth, Dust, and 
Ashes as Symbols of Mourning Among the Ancient He- 
brews, in Journal of American Oriental Society, xx. 133- 


J. JR. T. 


—— In Rabbinical Literature: Tha Midrash re- 
marks (Gen. R. xlix. 11; Hul. 88), in reference to 
the only use of Ashesin the Biblical ritual—namely, 
the Ashes of the Red Heifer (Num. xix. 9 ef seg.)— 
God said to Abraham: “Thou spakest in thy life. 
time, ‘lam but dustand ashes’ [Gen. xviii. 27]; but 
just these things shall serve as means of atonement 
for thy children; for it is written, ‘And a man that 
is clean shall gather up the ashes [Num. l.¢.].’” 
Ashes were also used to cover the blood of slaugh- 
iered fowl, for the Rabbis maintained that in the 
Biblical passage referring to the ordinance (Lev. 
xvii. 13) the word 559 signified earth and Ashes 
(Hul. le., an interpretation ascfibed to Hillel's 
school; compare also Bezah i. 2). 

Authentic records testify to the use of Ashes as a 
sign of grief in Talmudic times. In the Mishnah 
(Ta‘an. ii. 1) it is recorded that during ihe fast-days 
proclaimed in consequence of drought the Ark of 
the Covenant, as well as the people participating in 
the procession, were sprinkled with Ashes—a cus- 
tom still prevalent in the fourth century in Pales- 
tine, where earth could be used. as a substitute for 
Ashes (Ta'an. 16a; Yer. Ta‘an. ii., beginning; Gen. 
R. Le.) On such occasions as public fasts, Ashes 
were strewn upon the holy Ark set up in the public 
place and upon the heads of the nasi and the ab bet 
din, while the rest strewed them upon their heads 
themselves. That part of the forehead where tue 
phylacteries were placed was selected (Ta‘an. 164). 
The reason given for covering oneself with Ashes is 
either that it should serve as an expression of self- 
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humiliation, as if to say, ^ We are before thee as 
ashes? (Gen. xviii. 27; Job xlii. 6), or it is to bring 
before God the memory of Abraham, who said, *I 
am but dust and ashes? (Gen. xviii. 27), or the mem- 
ory of the offering of Isaac, whose Ashes, according 
to the rabbinical opinion, lay piled up before God 
upon the altar as if he had actually been sacrificed 
as a holccaust (Ta'an. 160; Yer. Ta'an. ii., begin- 
ning; Gen. R. Le). It is difficult to say whether 
the remark of Tos. Ta'an. 15b, 16a, that the Ashes 
to be used in such cases should be of incinerated 
human beings, rests on tradition or on imagination. 

Ashes, as a symbol of mourning, were also sprin- 
kled upon the bridegroom during the wedding cere- 
mony, in order to remind him, at the height of his 
felicity, of the destruction of Jerusalem (D. B. 602). 
"This custom is even to-day observed among some of 
the orthodox. In memory of the same national 
- disaster the Jews also ate bread sprinkled with 
Ashes at the last meal before the fast-day of the 
Ninth of Ab (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 69e; Lam. R. to iii. 16; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 552, 6 gloss). 

Raba says that if sifted Ashes are strewn round 
the bed, the footprints of night-demons can be ob- 
served in them in the morning (Ber. 62). Unworthy 
disciples are called * white pitchers full of ashes" 
(7), 28a). 

J. SR. L. G.—K. 

ASHI: A celebrated Babylonian amora; born 
352; died 427; reestablished the academy at Sura, 
and was the first editor of the Babylonian Talmud. 
According to a tradition preserved in the academies 
(Kid. 722), Ashi was born in the same year that Rana, 
the great teacher of Marvza, died, and he was the 
first teacher of any importance in the Babylonian 
colleges after Raba’s death. Simai, Ashi’s father, 
was a rich and learned man, a student of the college 
at Naresh, near Sura, which was. directed by Papa, 
Raba’s disciple. Ashi's teacher was Kahana, a 
member of the same college, who afterward became 
president of the academy at Pumbedita. 

While still young Ashi became the head of the 
Sura Academy, his great learning being acknowl- 
edged by the older teachers. It had been closed 
since Hisda's death (309), but under Ashi it regained 
all its old importance. llis commanding personal- 
ity, his scholarly standing and wealth are sufficiently 
indicated by the saying then current, that since the 
daysof Judah IL, the Patriarch, *learning and social 
distinction were never so united in one person as in 
Ashi” (Sanh. 36a). Indeed, Ashi was the man des- 
tined to undertake a task similar to that which fell 
to the lot of Judah I. The latter compiled and 
edited the MisirNAn;, Ashi made it the labor of his 
life tocollectafter critical scrutiny, under tlie name of 
" GEMARA," those explanations of the Mishnah that 
had been handed down in the Babyloniar academies 
since the days of Rab, together with all the discus- 
sions connected with them, and all the halakic and 
haggadic material treated in the schools. 
© Conjointly with his disciples and the scholars who 
gathered in Sura for the * Kallah " or semi-annual 
college-conference, he completed this task. The 
kindly attitude of King Yezdegerd L, as well 
as the devoted and respectful recognition of liis 


authority by the academies of Nehardea and Pum- 
bedita, greatly favored the undertaking. A partic- 
ularly important element in Ashi's 


Compiles success was the length of his tenure of 
the office as head of the Sura Academy, 
Gemara. which must have lasted fifty-twoyears, 


but which tradition, probably for the 
sake of round numbers, has exaggerated into sixty. 
According to the same tradition, these sixty years are 
said to have been so symmetrically apportioned that 
each treatise required six months for the study of its 
Mishnah and the redaction of the traditional expo- 
sitions of the same (Gemara), thus aggregating thirty 
years for the sixty treatises. The same process was 
then repeated for thirty years more, at the end of | 
which period the work was considered complete. 
The artificiality and unreality of this legendary 
account are made clear by the facts that the treatises 
are of dilfercnt degrees of length and 


Varying difficulty, and that a large number of 
Accounts them possess no Gemara whatever, 
of His Probably all that is historical in this 
Work. statement is that Ashi actually revised 


the work twice—a fact that is men- 
tioned in the Talmud (B. B. 1575). Beyond this, the 
Talmud itself contains not the slightest intimation 
of the activity which Ashi and his school exercised 
in this field for more than half a century. Even the 
question as to whether this editorial work was writ- 
ten down, and thus, whether the putting of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud into writing took place under Ashi 
or not, can not be answered from any statement in 
the Talmud. It is nevertheless probable that the 
fixation of the text of so comprehensive a literary 
work could not have been accomplished without the 
aid of writing. The work begun by Ashi was con- 
tinued by the two succeeding generations, and com- 
pleted by Rabina, another president of the college 
in Sura, who died in 499. To the work as the last- - 
named left it, only slight additions were made by 
the Saboraim. To one of these additions—that to 
an ancient utterance concerning the * Book of Adam, 
the first man "—the statement is appended (B. M. 
86a), ^ Ashi and Rabina are the last representatives 
of independent decision [horaah]," an evident refer- 
ence to the work of these two in editing the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, which as an object of study and a 
fountainhead of practical “decision” was to have 
the same importance for the coming generations as 
the Mishnah had had for the Amoraim. - l 
Ashi not only elevated Sura till it became the in- 
tellectual center of the Babylonian Jews, but con- 
tributed to its material grandeur also. 
Restored He rebuilt Rab’s academy and the 
Sura’s Im- synagogue connected with it; sparing 
portance. no expense, and personally superin- 
tending their reconstruction (Shab. 
lia). Asa direct result of Ashi's renown, the exil- 
arch came annually to Sura in the month after the - 
New-Year to receive the respects of the assembled 
representatives of the Babylonian academies and 
congregations. To such a degree of splendor did 
these festivities and other conventions in Sura at. -/ 
tain, that Ashi expressed his surprise that some of 
the Gentile residents of Sura were not tempted to 
accept Judaism (Ber. 175). 


Ashima 
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Sura retained the prominence conferred on it by 
Ashi for several centuries; and only during the last 
two centuries of the Gaonic period did Pumbedita 
again become its rival. Ashi's son Tabyomi—al- 
ways spoken of as “Mar (Master), the son of Rab 


Con Spirito, ad lib. 
29—$3— 


Horse and ri - 


Ashi," was a recognized scholar; but it was not 
until 455, twenty-eight years after his father’s death, 
that he was invested with the position which his 
father had so successfully filled for more than half 
a century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira Gaon; Hellprin, Seder 
ha-Dorot:; Zacuto, Y uhasin ; Weiss, Dor, iii. 208 et 8eq.; 
Bacher, Agada der Babyl. Amorder, p. 144. 

J. SR. W. B. 


ASHIT{A.—Biblical Data: One of the gods of. 


the Hamathites, an image of which was set up in 
Samaria by the men of Hamath, whom Sargon set- 
tled there after 722 B.c. (II Kings xvii. 30). Jew- 
ish tradition explains the name as signifying a short- 
haired goat. Hence, some suppose that he was a 
sort of Oriental Pan, a god of woods and shepherds. 
This explanation is liighly improbable. Others have 
considered the name to be a form of ASHMUN (or 
Eshmun), the Phenician god; while still others have 
connected it with the name of the Babylonian god- 
dess, Tashmitu, consort of Nabu, the god of learn- 
ing. Kittel (^ Die Bücher der Könige,” 1900), fol- 
lowing Baudissin, holds that Ashima was an Aramaic 
deity, probably connected in name with the river 


Áz.... 
l Then.. 


ya - shir 


did Mo - ses and the 


ASHIRAH (B) 


Mo-sheh u- bé. 
sing 


ous confusion has been made by some of the later 
commentators—even by Abraham ibn Ezra—who 
mistake the idol Ashima for the Samaritan appella- 
tion for God, Ashima meaning “the Name”; just 
as the Jews are accustomed to speak of the Deity as 


ASHIRAH (A) 


- noi ki ga - oh...... ga - 


- -der 


“ha-Shem” (Reifmann, in Gurland’s “Ginze Yis- 
rael,” 74). 
J. 8R. L. G. 


ASHIRAH (mrewN = “I will sing”): The first. 
word of the Song of Moses (Ex. xv.), Known as 
“Shirat ha-Yam " (The Song at the Sea), read in the 
synagogues in the lesson of the seventh day of the 
Passover (the anniversary of the crossing of the Red 
Sea), in the lesson of Sabbath * Beshallah” (Ex. xiii. 
17-xvii. 16) in the yearly cycleof Pentatcuchal read- 


hath He thrown inthe sea. 


` ings, and at the conclusion of the Psalms in the daily 


morning service. Traditionally associated with the 
song is a very ancient intonation, which has indeed 
been popularly claimed to be the actual chant sung 
by Miriam and her sisters, and which probably en- 
kernels a true relic of Temple music. It would al- 
most suggest iiself to the earliest recitersof the song 
to chant it in an echo of the martial notes of a trum- 
pet-call. Trumpet-calls remain the same throughout 
the centuries, inasmuch as such musical phrases con- 
sist only of notes dependent on certain natural prop- . 


erties of every column of air enclosed in a tube. 


Thus the ancient reciter would, on commencing the 


^ NER 


ne.... X HR Yis- ra - el et ha- shi- 
chil - dren of Is - ra- el LS E N 
pee w 
71—725——5— 8 EOE 
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way -yo - mó - ru...... le - mor 
spake, say - ~- ing: 


Ashmaya, near Tyre. This conjecture seems much 
more probable, although nothing furtheris positively 
known than wbat is stated in the Biblical passage 
above cited. E 
J. JR. G. A. B. 
— —In Eabbinics! Literature: According to the 
. Rabbis (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 424; Sanh. 638), this idol 
of the Hamathites had the form of a buck. A curi- 


Song of Moses, have modulated his bardie speech- 
song into some imitation of a trumpet-note, even as 
is still traditionally done when from the scroll of the 
Law it is read out that ^ Pharaoh drew nigh ? (Exod. 
xiv. 10) with “his chariots and his horsemen” (ib. 
18), or that "the standard of the camp of the chil- 
dren of Judah set forward . . . and over his host 
was Nahshon” (Num. x. 14), or that “they removed 
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from Elim and encamped by the Red Sea” (Num. 
xxxiii. 10), or similar details of a military move- 
ment. Such modulations are known as “nedarim,” 
So, when thecantillation of the lessons from the nota- 


Allegretio snoderato. 


ishes are still; to a certain extent, fluid, not having 

strictly crystallized into any definite set of notes, 

Ashirah (verse 1) would be given as opposite (A). 
With the Sephardim musical tradition has, on the 


ASHIRAH (C) 
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tion of the accents (see Music, SvNAGOGAL) had be- 
comecrystallized in its various forms, the trumpet was 
still imitated whenever the Song of Moses was read. 
But the song was also recited in morning prayer; 
and, however much the length of the set service 
might cause it to be still more hurried through on 
week-days, yet on Sabbath and festivals attention 
would be paid to rabbinical exhortation that it 
should be chanted "standing, and with melody, and 
with gladness.” Among the Ashkenazim “melody,” 
came more and more to mean the solo intonation of 
the “hazan,” who gradually elaborated the old mar- 
tial call into triumphant flourishes rather beyond. the 
vocal capacity of an ordinary congregant. ‘Ihese he 
would alternate with the normal cantillation, and 
would employ them for the special emphasizing of 
the more striking verses of the song. Such flour- 


whole, inclined to congregational singing rather than 
to the vocalization, however edifying, of any indi- 
vidual, The whole assemblage shared in the chant- 
ing of the Song of Moses, in its place in the morning 
service at least. Hence the development of the orig- 
inalsupposed trumpet.call proceeded in a different 
direction. It became a formal melody rather than a 
dramatic improvisation, rhythmic rather than free, 
and settled down into a fixed tune as distinct from 
a recitative. In Italy a simpler chant is utilized for 
week-days; but on Sabbath and festivals Ashirah 
is rendered as in (B). 

This, as transcribed by Professor F. Consolo in 
his “Libro dei’ Canti d’Israele,” is perhaps the 
freest among the versions of the Sephardim; and the 
variant preserved among Turkish Jews is very 
similarto it. But more effectively developed is the 


Ashirah 
Ashkenaz 


version marked C, handed down by the Portuguese 
tradition, and transmitted to the daughter congre- 
gations by Amsterdam especially. The French ren- 
dering (compare Naumbourg, “ Agudat Shirim,” No. 
60) is a variant which establishes the criginal iden- 
tity of the Italian and of the Dutch, the latter being 
the source of the English and the American forms. 
The essential notes of all of them, despite several 
charactcristic phrases of the Sephardic “hazenut,” 
recall those of the trumpet-call here suggested as 
their original. The rhythmic clearness and tuneful 
definitencss of the Portuguese variant result from its 
developed struc- . 
ture (similarly io 
many other 
chants of the 
Sephardim, as in 
their versions of 
Ps.xix.and xcii.) 
in the binary or 
two-part form. 
The two sym- 
metrical yet con- 
trasting music- 
al sentence, 
marked 4 and B 
in the preceding 
transcription of 
the first four 
verses, permit of 
the fitting of the 
chant to senten- 
ces of varying 
length and out- 
line in the text 
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Sola's “ Ancient 
Melodies of the 
Liturgy of the 
Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews.” 
Quite recently 
its martial con- 
ception has been 
interestingly emphasized in its adoption for the 
“ Parade March? of the Jewisn Laps’ BRIGADE. The 
melody has been applied by the Sephardim, accord- 
ing to their custom, to many other texts, particu- 
larly the psalms of the HALLEL; and it has also been 
associated by the writer with Thomas Moore’s “Song 
of Miriam,” to form a hymn.. It has been further util- 
ized by Asger Hamerik, a Norwegian composer, 
formerly director of the Peabody Conservatory at 
Baltimore, Md., as one of the three Hebrew themes 
of his admirable “Sinfonia Trionfale,” entitled a 
“Jewish Trilogy,” 
A. | 
ASHKABAH. Seo HASHKABAH. 
,. ASEHXELON: City on the southern coast of 
Palestine. It occurs in Egyptian texts twice as 
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(From ** Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistinena, Vereins”) 
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| 
* Asķaruni,” among the cities revolting against Ra- 


meses II. (see illustration, p. 192) and Meneptah; in 
the El-Amarna tablets, the prince Yitia of Askaluna 
is mentioned as being obedient to Egypt. Ashkelon 
never secms to have been in the hands of the Israel- 
ites, though hard pressed by Samson (sce Judges xiv. 


19; I Sam. vi. 17; Josh. xiii. 3; II Sam. i. 20, ete.) | 


In Judges i. 18, it is stated that “Judah took Ash- 
kelon with the border thereof”; but this statement 
is in contradiction to the Septuagint, in which the 
verse states what Judah “did not take.” 

The Assyrians frequently mention Iskaluna (or 
l Asķaluna). Tig-' 
lath-pileser 1I. 
subjected it, and 
about 732 B.C., 
made Rukibti 
king instead of 
Mitinti. Sen- 
nacherib, in 701 
B.C. captured 
Sidka, whom he 
calls a usurper 
and rebel, and 
put Sharru- 
ludari, the son of 
Rukibti, again in 
his place. The 
kingdom of Ash- 
kelon comprised 
at that time Jop- 
pa, Det-Dagon, 
Bené-Barak, ete. 
Mitinti was king 
in the time of 


t 
7 Ae Esarhaddon and 
HE E Assurbanipal. 
ZEE Herodotus (i. 
^ ES 105) narrates 


that the Scyth- 
ians [that is, 
Cimmerians; or 
Ashguzi (Ash- 
kenazim) of the 
Bible] plundered 
| the temple of the 
— iw § “heavenly Aph- 
~ Todite?” in Ash- 
kelon about 620 ` 
B.C. The prin- 
cipal deity of Ashkelon was the fish goddess Derketô 
(—Atargatis?), to whom fishes were sacred; some 
were kept in a tank near the city (Diodorus, ii. 4; 
Pausanias, i. 14, 6). Her daughter, “the heavenly 
Aphrodite,” whose sacred animal was the turtle- 
dove, was sometimes called Semiramis. “Zarifa,” the 
geaeral name for a building with a cone-shaped roof, 
occurs as the name of a temple at Ashkelon (‘Ab. 
Zarah 110). 
According to Seylax (“Periplus”), the Tyrians 
held Ashkelon in the Persian time. Although thor- 
oughly Hellenized, it surrendered twice easily to 


Jonathan the Maccabee (I Macc. x. 86, xi. 60), and 


later to Alexander Jannmus, Strabo (vii. 59) still 


calls it ^a small city." Herod the Great, who, ac- 


cording to some traditions (Justin, * Dialogus cum 
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Try phone ", was born in Ashkelon, embellished it 
considerably, and his sister Salome resided there 
(Josephus, ^B. J.” ii. 6, 5 3). In the great revolu- 
tion, the Jews seem to haveattacked it without suc- 


Inhabitants of Ashkelon. 
(From Sayce, ** Races of the Old Testament.) 


cess (contrast “B. J.” ii. 18, § 1, with iii. 2, § 12). 
The most flourishing period of Ashkelon was during 
the later division of the Roman control, when it was 
a free republic(Pliny, "^ Hist. Nat.” v. 68). famous for 
the literary taste ruling there. Ammianus Marcel- 


linus, xiv. 8, 11, speaks of it as a considerable place 
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question. Ptolemy's statement (v. 19, 2; viii. 20, 
13) that it was a maritime city may be understood 
as broadly as ia the case of several neighboring cities. 
The siteof Ashkelon proper is placed by some schol- 
ars near the village El- Mejdel, northwest of Aska- 
lin. It may be mentioned that the onions of Ash 
kelon, famous in antiquity (Strabo, Stephen Byzan: 
tinus), still grow wild on tlie fertile spot (sce Pur- 
LISTINE&). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Memoirs of the Surreu of Western Pales- 
tine, vol. iii., sheet 16; Guthe, in Zeit. Deutsch. Paliist. Ver. 


ii. 164 ct seq. For rabbinical references: H. Hildesheimer, 
Dcitrüge zur Geographie Paldstinas, pp. 1 et seq. 


J. JR. W. M. M. 


ASHKENASY, EUGENE: Botanist; born at 
Odessa May 5, 1845. He occupies (1902) the position 
of honorary professor of botany at the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany. In 1871 he wrote “ Beitráge 
zur Kritik der Darwinischen Theorie.” A consider- 
able number of his articles have been published in 
the * Botanische Zeitung," the * Botanischer Jalires- 
bericht,? and in the * Bibliothéque de l'Université 


de Généve,” Ivi., Iviii., Ixii. | S. 
ASHEKENAZ (ry3t9»y: A people traced back 


(Gen. x. 3; I Chron. i. 6) through Gomer to Noah's 


third son, Japheth. In Jer. li. 97, 99, it is mentioned 


THE RUINS OF ASHKELON. 
(After a photograph.) 


Inthe Crusades its possession passed frequently into 
the hands of the Christians and the Moslems alter- 
nately (1154, 1187, 1192). Since its demolition in 
1270 it has remained a ruin. Whether the extensive 
Tuins of the medieval “ Ascalon," west of the village 
El-Jóra, cover exactly the site of the ancient city or 
only the portion referred to as ^ Ascalon " Maiumas— 
that is, the suburb with the so-called port—is an open 


in connection' with the kingdoms of Ararat and 
Minni and with the Medes as being hostile to Baby- 
lon The Targum tothe passagesin Gen. and Chron., 
the Talmud (Yer. Meg. i. 715) and Midrash (Gen. 
R. xxxvii.) identify it with Asia; that is, the Roman 
province (Asta propria or proconsularis), consisting 
muinly of the districts of Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 
Targum Yer. has, instead of it, “ Adiabene” (that is, 


the district of ancient Assyria), with which the Tal- 
mud and Midrash connect Riphath (apparently ac- 
cording to marginal reading Diphath in Caron. i. 5). 
While in the Targum, Talmud, and Midrash, Togar- 
mah is identified with Germania (the identification, 
three instances in all, being clearly based on similar- 
ity of sound), the medieval Jews (as, for example, 
Yosippon) understood by Ashkenaz the Teutons. 
Eusebius had also made this identification, while, ac- 
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| spread through Mysia and Pary gia, and subsequently 
settled in western Armenia (Ashkhen is an Arme- 
Assvriologists identify Ashke- 
naz with a people named Ashguza whose aid was 
sought by the Mannai when they revolted from Esar- 


nian proper name). 


haddon; both were settled near Lake Urumiyeh. 
This view agrees better with the passage in Jeremiah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dillmann, Comm. on Gen.. Engl. transl., p. 
$5: C. I. O. T. ii. 293; see also the commentaries of 
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ASHKELON BESIEGED BY RAMESES II, (See p. 190.) 
(After Lepsius, ** Den kn.aler.") 
cording to Saadia, the Slavs are meant. Josephus Gunkel, Strack, Franz Delitzsch, etc, on Gen. x.; Neu- 


identifies Ashkenaz with the Rhegines, a people 
otherwise unknown. Modern scholars since Bochart 
have connected Ashkenaz with Ascanius, which oc- 
curs as the name of à Mysian and of a Phrygian 
prince, and in Homer as the rame of a river also; 
there was likewise a district Ascania inhabited by 
Phrygians and Mysians; and an Ascanian lake was 
located in Phrygia and in Bithynia. Accordingly, 
Ashkenaz is said to be the old name of a people who 
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bauer, La Géographie du Talmud, p. 423; Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? p. 210; Jastrow, Dict. 


p. 210. 
J. BR. M. L. M. 


ASHEENAZ: Germany: name applied gen- 
erally in medieval rabbinical literature to that 
country. Its origin in this particular is obscure. 
Among the sources quoted by Zunz (* Ritus," p. 68) 
the ritual of AxnAMx Gaon (about 850) is perhaps 


the oldest. Its mention there proves nothing, as the 
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work has been interpolated by lster authors. Ref. 
erences to Ashkenaz in Yosippon and Hasdai's letter 
to the king of the Chazars v ould bring the Inquiry 
down to the tenth century, as would also Saadia 
Gaon's Commentary on Dan. vii. 8. The epistle 
of Hasdai is, however, of disputed authenticity, 
while the commentary of Saadia is certainly a work 
of much later date (see Rapoport, in * Bikkure ha- 
‘Tttim,” ix. 94. Vienna, 1828; Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl.” col. 2195). In a genuine work of Saadia the 
word, however, is also used, as it seems, in the same 
sense (Markavy, " Meascf Nidahim,” pp. 1, 90). 

In the first half of the eleventh century Hai Gaon 
refers to religious questions that had been addressed 
to him from Ashkenaz, by which latter term he un- 
douticedly means Germany (“Sha‘are Zedek,” No. 
99, Leipsic, 1858). Rashi in the latter half of the 
eleventh century refers to both the language of Ash- 
kenaz (Commentary on Deut. iii. 9; idem on Suk. 
174) and the country of Ashkenaz (Hul. 93a). Dur- 
ing the twelfth century the word appears quite fre- 
quently. In the * Mahzor Vitry” (ed. S. Hurwitz, 
pp. 112, 392, Berlin, 1892), a liturgical work, the 
kingdom of Ashkenaz is referred to cbiefly in regard 
to the ritual of the synagogue there. but occasion- 
ally also with regard to certain other observances 
(ib. p. 129). 

Eliezer hen Nathan, in his history of the persecu- 
tion during the Crusades (^ Quellen zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland,” ii. 36, Berlin, 1892), men- 
tions a mob of Zarfatim (French) and Ashkenazim 
(Germans), The same words are uscd by Solomon 
ben Simson (č. p. 1). German as the language of 
Ashkenaz is frequently referred to in the anonymous 
work on ritual, called “ Asufot" (Güdemann, “Ge- 
schichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur in 
. Frankreich und Deutschland,” 1880, pp. 113, 131; 

see also pp. 50, 276). 

In the literature of the thirteenth century refer- 
ences to the land and the language of Ashkenaz 
often occur. See especially Solomon ben Adret's 
Responsa (vol. i., No. 295); the Responsa of Asher 
ben Jehicl (pp. 4, 6); his “Halakot” (Berakot i. 12, 

ed. Wilna, p. 10); the work of his son Jacob ben 
"Asher, “Tur Orah Hayyim ” (lix.): the Responsa of 
Isaac ben Sheshet (Nos. 1983, 268, 270). It is strange, 
however, that Metr of Rothenburg, a prominent 
German rabbi of the thirteenth century, does not 
scem to employ the word at all, while he quotes the 
German word Putz as the language of Canaan (Re- 
sponsum, No. 30, p. 8, ed. Bloch, 1891; see aiso 
p. 10, where the word ‘IVP is evidently a misprint), 
and speaks of “our kingdom ” [“be-malkutenu 7]. as 
distinguished from England and'Normandy. His 
contemporary Samuel ben Samuel, however, em- 
ploys this word in a letter addressed to R. Meir in a 
context which renders it difficult to decide what he 
meant by it (“ Monatsschrift,” x viii. 209). It is also 
curious that Mefr ben Solomon of Perpignan, who 
Wasa younger contemporary of Metr of Rothenburg, 
speaks of the latter as the greatest of all the rabbis 
In Zarphat (^ Bet ha-Behirah,” 1854, p. 170)—a usage 
Which may have Originated in the age of Charle- 
: Magne, when Germany was part of the Frankish 
kingdom. 

The for this rather peculiar identification 
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of Ashkenaz, who is one of the descendants of Ja- 
pheth (Gen. x. 3), is found in the Midrash, where R. 
Berechiah Says: " Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togar- 
mah are N"p*3501" (Gen. R. xxxvii. 1), which evi- - 
dently means German tribes or German lands. It 
would correspond to a Greek word Teppavica that 


may have existed in the Greek dialect of the Pales. 


tinian Jews, or the text is corrupted from * German- 
ica." This view of R. Berechiah, again, is based on 
the Talmud (Yoma 10a; Yer, Meg. 71), where Gomer, 
the father of Ashkenaz, is translated by “ Germamia,” 
which evidently stands for Germany, and which was 
suggested by the similarity of the sound. T he ex- 
planation of Wyn Wasa Mesopotamian district (Neu- 
bauer, “La Géographie du Talmud,” p. 421, Paris, 
18683; Fürst, “Glossarium Grivco-Hebreum,” p. 92, 
Strasburg, 1891; Krauss, “Lateinische und Grie- 
chische Lehnwarter ”) is foreed, Not better is the der- 
ivation by Elijah Levita from the Talmudic p = 
“fair” (sce Tishbi, s.v., and “ Monatsschrif t," xxxviii. 
260). A peculiar usage of the word is found in the 
dictionary of Samuel ben Solomon of Urgenj, who 
interprets Ashkenaz as Khwarizm (see Bacher, “Fin 
Hebriisch-Persisches Wörterbuch,” pp. 19, 31, Buda- 
pest, 1900). . 
In later times the word Ashkenaz is used to desig- 
nate southern and western Germany, the ritual of 
which sections differs somewhat from that of cast- 
ern Germany and Poland. Thus the prayer-book of 
Isaiah Horowitz, and many others, give the piyyutim 
according to the Minhag of Ashkenaz and Poland, 
The neo-Hebraic writers, mostly of Russian and 
Polish origin, have coined a verb, 133t»Nnn, “to ape 
modern social manners." 5 


ASHKENAZI, ABRAHAM: Chief rabbi of 
Palestine ‘pyb NUNS), born at Janishar, near Salo- 
nica, in 1813; died at Jerusalem Jan. 99, 1880, At 
the age of fifteen he was taken by his father. to 
Jerusalem, where he studied rabbinical literature in 
the various colleges. The Turkish rabbis, in con- 
sulting him at the age of thirty-five on matters of 
religious law, addressed him as “Gaon.” In 1850 he 
was appointed dayyan of the Jewish community of 
Jerusalem; and in 1869 the rabbis of Jerusalem 
elected him as their chief in succession to David - 
Hazan, who died in that year. The sultan, in con- 
firmin g Ashkenazi's election, conferred upon him the 
title of *Ifakam Bashi,” whereby he became chief 
rabbi of Paicsüne, which post he held for about 
twelve years. The sultan also bestowed upon him 
the medal of the Medjidie; and Emperor Franz Josef 
of Austria, when at Jerusalem, decorated him with 
th. -anz Josef medal. Ashkenazi was very popular 
&mong Christians and Mohammedans as well as 
among Jews; and at his funeral most of the foreign 
consuls were present. j 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Habazelet, 1880, No. 16; Ha-Zefirah, 1880, 


NO. i. 
8, H. R. 7 


ASHRENAZI, AZRIEL B. JOSEPH (called 
also Gunzenhfuser): Printer at Naples, 1491- 
92. From his printing-house the first editions of 
Avicenna's ^ Canon” and Bah ya's “ Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot " were issued. 


Ashkenazi, Azriel 
Ashkenazi, David 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Annales IIcbreco-Typographict, 


etc, p. 177; Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, s.v.: Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2843. 
G I. Br. 


ASHKENAZI, AZRIEL B. MOSES LEVI: 


Preacher at Tarnogrod, government of Lublin, Po- 
land, intheseventcenth century. He was the author 
of “Nahalat ’Azric]” (The Inheritance of Azriel), 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1691, a work comprising 
homilies and comments upon parts of the Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 194. 
H. R. I. Bn. 


. ASHKENAZI, BAERMANN or BAER 

(Hebrew name, Issachar ben Naphtali ha- 
Kohen): Polish commentator on Bible and Midrash; 
lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Though the foremost of all Midrash commentators, 
the only fact known about him is that he lived in 
Szczebrzescin. It is also certain that he died in this 
place (after 1608), and not, as ig maintained by all 
scholars from Conforte to Zunz, in Hebron. 

Ashkenazi is the author of the following works: 
(1) “Mar’ch Kohen” (Appearance of the Priest), 
Cracow, 1589; Amsterdam, 1673. This work is di- 
vided into two parts: the first on seventeen topics 
of Jewish theology, chiefly of a moral and exegetic 
character; and the second is an index to all Scrip- 
ture passages outside the Pentateuch that are men- 
tioned in the Zohar. (2) *Mattanot Kehunnah" 
(Priests’ Gifts), Cracow, 1586; revised edition, Cra- 
cow, 1608; and in most editions of the Midrash Rab- 
bah. ‘This isa commentary on the Midrash Rabbah. 
Ashkenazi's epitaph refers toa lengthy commentary 
of his on the Bible, not elsewhere mentioned, and 
very probably lost. 

Ashkenazi’s great merit lies in the fact that he 
was the first and almost the sole commentator of the 
Midrash Rabbah (on the Pentateuch and the five 
Megillot) who combined extensive knowledge of the 
subject with sound critical judgment. He consid- 
ered it of primary importance to render the Midrash 
text as correct as possible. "The material upon 
which he applied his critical acumen consisted not 
alone of the texts that had been printed up to that 
time, but also of a number of manuscripts. Thus, 
he had three different manuscripts of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, one of which was provided with vowels. 
Ashkenazi also cites Midrashim on Isaiah, Job, and 
the minor prophets, of which nothing further is 
known, but which probably came from the Yalkut 
Makiri. Moreover, he availed himself of a text of 
the ‘Aruk essentially differing from the usual one. 

Next to the correctness of the text, Ashkenazi de- 
voted his attention to the “ peshat,” or simple expla- 
nations of the subject and the meaning of the words, 
without indulging in the prolix discussions then 
customary. As regards subject-matter, Ashkenazi's 
explanations were usually correct; but they were 
less happy in linguistic questions. He often went 
astray, especially when he tried to elucidate obscure 
passages in the Midrash by means of Arabic. In 
this he was frequently misled by some one who was 
believed to know Arabic. 

Ashkenazi seems also to have occupied himself 
with medicine and physics; and possibly he pos- 
sessed the book “Asaf,” so that many of his state- 
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ments from the myias ao (Medical Books) may 
have come from this source. 

Ashkenazi wasa brother of Isaac Cohen of Ostrog, 
author of “Kizzur Mizrahi” and great-grandfather 
of Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Kohen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, in Czar ha-Sifrut, i. 18-20; Buber, ib. 

87-90; Reifmann, ib. 2-18. 

K. . L. G. 

ASHKENAZI, BAERUSH (DOB): Rabbi at 
Slonim, Lithuania, later at Lublin. Poland; born 
about 1801; died in Lublin March 6, 1852. He was 
the author of: (1) “ Noda‘ ba-She'arim? (Known in 
the Gates), containing responsa on the “Eben he- 
‘Ezer”: novell on the Talmudical treatise Gittin; 
rules concerning the laws of MAJORITY and Possks- 
sion: and, at the end, homilies arranged in the order 
of the Sabbaticalsections. "This work was published 
by the brother of the author, Abraham Aryeh, War- 
saw, 1849. (2) “Sha‘are Yerushalaim ” (The Gates 
of Jerusalem), containing a commentary on the Seder 
Zer‘aim of the Jerusalem Talmud; notes and novell 
on various treatises of the Jerusalem Talmud; notes 
and novell on different treatises of the Babylonian 
Talmud and on the work of Isaac Alfasi. This 
also was published by Abraham Aryeh, Warsaw, 
1866. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fueun, Keneset Yisrael, p. 158; Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefarim, p. 893; Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha- 
Y chudim be-Lublin, pp. 128, 127. 

L Bn. 


L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, or DALMEYDA, BEHOR 
(better known under his popular name of Behor Ef- 
fendi): Government official in the employ of the 
Ottoman empire; born 1840. He received his early 
education at the Institution Camondo, and, after 
filling several subordinate positions, was appointed 
by Sultan Aziz, in 1869, a member of the council of 
state (Chourai-Devlet), which contained two Jews in 
a membership of forty. On the accession of the 
present sultan, Abdul Hamid II., Ashkenazi became 
a member of the Ottoman parliament, as a delegate 
of the Jews. Hethen became * vice-prefect ” of Con- 
stantinople, a position which he held for several 
years, making, however, many enemies by reason of 
his steadfast integrity. In 1896, in recognition of his 
services, the sultan again made him state councilor; 
and only lately (1899) he has been placed upon the 
retired list after thirty years of loyal and efficient 
service. 

Ashkenazi bas repeatedly been president of the 


central consistory of the Jews of Constantinople; - 
also, by reason of his public position as vice-prefect, . 


he has frequently been able to render considerable as- 
cistance in the collection of the communal revenues 
derived from the sales of meat, wine, brandy, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Franco, Histoire des Israélites. 
8. M. FR. 


ASHKENAZI, BENJAMIN: Russian com- 
munal worker and philanthropist; born in 1824; 
died at Grodno in 1894. He was the son of Joshua 
Heschel Ashkenazi, rabbi of Lublin, who was a de- 
scendant of Hakam Zebi. Ashkenazi settled at 
Grodno, where he became the leading spirit in com- 
munal affairs. On his initiative a hospital was built 
and, later, a home for the aged. The government, 
in recognition of his services, bestowed upon him 
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and his children hereditary honorary citizenship. 
In 1882 Ashkenazi was sent as delegate to the rab- 
pinica! convention at St. Petersburg; and in 1888 
he was one of the few J ewish representatives who at- 
tended officially the coronation of Alexander III. at 
Moscow. In i&dhe was appointed chairman of the 
committce on prisons of the government of Grodno. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : A hiasaf, 1894-95. 
H.R. |— M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, BENJAMIN B. AARON 
ABRAHAM. See SOLNIK, BENJAMIN BEN AARON 
ABRAHAM. i 

ASHKENAZI, BEZALEL: One of the lead- 
ing Oriental Talmudists and rabbis of his day; 
born toward the end of the sixteenth century. De- 
scended from a family of German scholars, he was 
probably born in Palestine. The greater part of his 


sane was spent in Egypt, where he received his Tal- 


mudic education from David b. Solomon Ibn Abi Zim- 
ra and Israel de Curial. During the lifetime of his 
teachers, Ashkenazi was regarded as one of the high- 
est authorities in the Orient, and he counted among 
his pupils such men as Isaac Luria and Solomon 
Adeni. The reputation of Ashkenazi in Egypt was 
so creat that he could take it upon himself to abro- 
gate the dignity of the nagid, which had existed for 
centuries and had gradually deteriorated into an 
arbitrary aristocratic privilege. When, in 1587, a 
dispute occurred in Jerusalem over the point whether 
scholars not engaged in business should contribute 
to the taxes paid by the Jewish community to the 
pasha, and to what extent, Ashkenazi, together with 
several other rabbis, took the stand that Jewish 
scholars, being usually impelled by love alone to 
emigrate to Palestine, and being scarcely able to 
support themselves, should be relieved from all 
taxes. 

In the same year, Ashkenazi himself traveled to 
Palestine and settled in Jerusalem, where he was 
recognized as their chief by both the Sephardim and 
the Ashkenazim. "The conditions in Jerusalem were 
at this time very critical; and it was mainly due 
to Ashkenazi's influence that the congregations of 
the city were not dissolved. The German Jews, 
who ordinarily did not recognize the jurisdiction of 
the Sephardim, and who, being largely scholars, re- 
fuscd to pay the Jews' tax, nevertheless bowed to 
Ashkenazi’s authority. The Ashkenazim had to 
contribute to the Jews’ tax one-sixth of the sum 
that was sent from Europe for their support (com- 
pare IHarvgam): otherwise the Sephardim, who 
were on the verge of penury, could not have re- 
mained in Jerusalem under the merciless exploitation 
of the Turkish pashas. This peaceable arrangement 
between the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim was 
due solely to the personal influence of Ashkenazi; 
for immediately upon his death the Ashkenazim 
refused to keep their pledge (Responsa of Yom-Tob 
Zahalon, No. 160). 

To posterity Ashkenazi is known principally as 
the author of the “ Shitteh Mekubbezet " (Gathered 
Interpretation). 
à collection of glosses on the greater part of the 
Talmud, after the fashion of the Tosafot; and in it 
Ashkenazi combined much original and forcign ma- 


This work, as its title indicates, is - 


terial. 'The great value of the " Shittah ” lies princi- 
pally in the fact that Ashkenazi gives therein nu- 
merous excerpts from Talmudic commentaries which 
have not otherwise been preserved. 

The “Shittah ” contains ex positions of the Talmud 
taken from the works of the Spaniards Nahmanides 
ben Adret, and Yom-Tob of Seville, and from those 
of the Frenchmen Abraham b. David, Baruch b. Sam- 
uel, Isaac of Chinon, ete. The stud y of the “Shittah,” 
is particularly valuable for understandin g the Tosa- 
fists, because the work contains some of the older 
and inedited Tosafot; besides, glosses of R. Asher 
b. Jehiel and of the disciples of R. Perez are parily 
contained in it, . Ashkenazi designed the *Shittah ? 
to cover the whole Talmud; but only the following 
tracts were interpreted: Bezah, the three Babot, 
Ketubot, Nedarim, Nazir, Sotah, and the order of 
Kodashim (excepting Hullin)—the last-mentioned in 
the Romm edition of the Talmud. Ashkenazi ig 
also the author of a collection of responsa, which 
appeared after his death (Venice, 1595). His “Meth- 
odology of the Talmud,” and his marginal notes to 
the Yerushalmi, which were still extant at the time 
of Azulai, are preserved in manuscript at Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, f. 

36; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot (see index iu Cassel ed.) ; 

Frumkin, Eben Shemucl, pp. @7 et scq., 125 et 8cq., Wilna, 


1874; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 612: Lunez, in Jerusa- 
lem, ii, 23-21. 


D. ' L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, DAVID TEVLE B. JACOB: 
Moravian rabbi and author; born at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century; died July 16, 1734. Ash- 
kenazi was rabbi of the communities at Aussce and 
Gewitsch, and lived at Aussee, the home of his 
father-in-law, Israel Aussee, one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Jews in Moravia. But this 
very wealth of his father-in-law gave rise to active 
hostility toward Ashkenazi in his congregation. 
The following episode is characteristic of the state 
of affairs at that time in many small Jewish com- 
munities in Moravia. Ashkenazi was so little re- 
spected by his people that he had to apply to the. 
authorities to enforce his rights. He secured an. 
order threatening the congregation with a large fine 
if they did not show their rabbi the honors due to 
his station. Next day, when Ashkenazi went to the 
early morning service, he found his seat framed with 
the handles (called '*ears? in German) of broken 
pottery. In Judæo-German “Ehre” (honor) sounds 
the same as “Ochre” (ears), and these were the 
“honors” shown him. It is not known whether 
Ashkenazi gave up his position after this. He died 
at Boskowitz, where his son-in-law was ecclesias- 
tical assessor. i 

Ashkenazi wrote a curious little book entitled 
“Bet David” (House of David), Wilhelmsdorf, 1734. 
The first part contains casuistic expositions of the 
Talmud, and illustrates better than almost any other 
work the degeneration of casuistry. The second 
half is a collection of popular cures and incantations, 
which is of great value for the study of Jewish 


folk-lore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Broda Abrabam b. Mordekal, Afegillat Se 
tarim, 1895, pp. 28, 29. LG 
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ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER (LAZER) B. ELI- 
JAH: Talmudist, rabbi, physician, and many-sided 
scholar; born in 1512; died at Cracow Dec. 13, 1395. 
Though of a German family (according to some, the 
relative of Joseph Colon; see Mortara, ^ Indice Alfa- 
betico,” s.r.), he was probably born in tlie Levant, 
and received his Talmudic education under Joseph 
Taitazak in Salonica. Ashkenazi first became rabbi 
in Egypt 1538-60, probably at Fostat, where. by his 
learning and wealth, he became widely known. 
Compelied by circumstances—doubtless of a polit- 
ical nature—to leave Egypt, he went to Cyprus, re- 
maining there for two years as rabbi at Famagusta. 

A desire to visit foreign lands and to observe for- 
eign peoples impelled him to give up this position 
and to travel. He went first to Venice; but a dis- 
agreement with the rabbis, Meïr Padua and his son 
Judah Katzenellenbogen, caused him to leave the 
city and in the same year to take up his residence at 
Prague (1561). Here—either because he was & rabbi, 
or, at all events, because he was a leading authority 
—his was the first signature appended to the consti- 
tution of the burial society of the congregation. 
After leaving Bohemia and proceeding castward as 
far as the Crimea, Ashkenazi returned to Italy, not 
before 1570. While rabbi of Cremona he published 


there (1576) his work, “Yosef Lekah" (Increases | 


Learning; compare Prov. i. 5), dedicated to Joseph 
Nasi, duke of Naxos, which was several times re- 
printed. Four years later he was again in eastern 
Europe, as rabbiof Posen. In 1584 he left that city 
to take up his abode in Cracow. 


Ashkenazi’s printed works, besides the “ Yosef 


Lekah,” are the following: (1) Acommentary on the 
Book of Esther; (2) ^ Ma'ase ha-Shem” 
(The Works of God; Venice, 1583; 
several other editions), a commentary 
on the historical portions of the Penta- 
teuch, written fer the instruction of his son Elijah, 
and containing also a complete commentary on the 
Passover Haggadah, which has frequently been pub- 
lished separately: (8) eight “selihot” (penitential 
prayers) included in the Bohemian liturgy; (4) a 
“tokahah” (homily), published by his son. His 
supercommentary to Nahmanides, and his critical 
marginal notes—said to number one thousand—on 
Joseph Caro’s “ Bet Yosef,” have not been preserved. 
Though Ashkenazi can scarcely be said to have 
exercised an influence either on his own or on later 
times, his personality was an extraordinary one for 
that age. 
most brilliant epoch in the history of the Sephardim. 
During a period when, in Germany and Poland, the 
hair-splitting dialectics of Jacob Polak could achieve 
a triumph, and, in Egypt and Palestine, the mysti- 
cism of Isaac Luria could confuse the clearest intel- 
lects, Ashkenazi preserved an impressive independ- 
ence of thought. Although educated by a fanciful 
cabalist, and a fellow-pupil of Moses 
' His Indi- Alshech, yet he was a student—if not 
viduality. a deep one—of philosophy and phys- 
ics. As a Talmudist, such men as 

Joseph Caro, Moses Isserles, and Solomon Luria 
considered him of equal authority with themselves; 
but when the rabbinical decisions of the old rabbis 
ren counter to sound judgment, he never sought a 


His 
Works. 


He may be called the last survivor of a. 


sophistical justification for them, as was then the 


kenazi may be found in several of his decisions pre- 
served in the responsa literature of the time. In 
Venice he decided that a man could be forced toa 
divorce, if, by immoral conduct, he had incurred his 
wife's aversion (Isserles, Responsa, No. 96). It was 
probably this decision which brought upon him 
the opposition of the abov:-mentioned Venetian 
rabbis, though he was connected with them; for 
Ashkenazi's son was Katzenellenbogen’s son-in-law, 
From the standpoint of strict Talmudic interpreta- 
tion, Ashkenazi's opponents were in the right; since 
his sentence contravened that of the Tosafists, who 
for the German-Italian Jews constituted, as it were, 
a court of last resort. | 

The Jews of Poland were still less capable of com- 
prehending such a personality than were those of 
Italy. - The following occurrence affords a striking 
instance of this fact: The *roshe yeshibot" (heads 
of academies) had forbidden their pupils to estab- 


lish a rival academy in close proximity to their own. 


Ashkenazi declined to assent to this resolution, 
when requested. At the same time, he complained 
in a letter to Joseph b. Gershon ha- 


Bfisunder- Kohen, the “rosh yeshibah" at Cracow, 
stood by that, although the decision of the Pv- 
Polish lish rabbis was based upon tlie author- 
Rabbis. ity of Maimonides, yet he considered 


it irreconcilable with freedom of in- 
struction among Jewish rabbis. How little he was 
understood by his Polish colleagues is fully dis- 
played in the reply of the rabbi of Cracow, who at 
great length vindicates Maimonides’ standpoint by 
erudite and astute references to the Talmud (Joseph 
b. Mordecai Gershon, “She‘erit Yosef,” No. 19). 
Consequently, J. S. del Medigo is justified in his 
remark that Ashkenazi remained unknown to the 
Poles, and he applics to him wittily, if somewhat 
audaciously, the verses: “Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it,” etc. (Ps. 1xxx. 9 [A. V. 8] to 13 [14]. 
Ashkenazi had come from Egypt and had to live 
among the uncultivated Poles. 

Ashkenazi’s wife, Rachel, died at Cracow April 
3, 1593. Her epitaph, still extant, bears witness to 
her piety and benevolence (*Monatsschrift," xliv. 
360). His son Elijah published the liturgic collec- 
tion, * Zibhe Shelamim,” and wrote a short elegy on 
his father, which was used as the latter’s epitaph. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Literaturblatt dea Orienta, 1L 

444: idem, in Revue Orientale, ii. 144, 192, 193; idem, in 

Ha-Karmcl. vi. 94, 95; B. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron, p. 

&2; Landshuth, “Ammude ha-* Abodah, 1.19; Michael, Or ha- 

Hayyim, No. 418: Perles, in Monataschrift, xiii. 301, 301, 352% 


Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. col..954; J. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha- 
Zedek, pp. 20-23, 175, and supplement, pp. 28, 29. 
L. G. 


 ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER B. SOLOLON: 
Rabbinical scholar; bornin Poland about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and resided after- 
ward in Tunis, He published at Metz in 1845. 
under the title “Dibre Hakamim” (The Words of 
the Wise), a selection of eleven ancient manuscripts: 
(1) “Midrash Wayosha'," on the Pentateuch; (2) 
Joseph Caro’s Commentary on Lamentations; (3) 
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Maimonides’ “ Hokmat ha-‘Ibbur,” a treatise on the 
computation of the intercalary month; (4) Abraham 
bar Hiyyah’s seventh “ gate” of the third treatise on 
the computation of the intercalary month, with a 
responsum by Hai Gaon on the calculation of the 
vears since the Creation; (5) Moses Narboni's “ Maa- 
mar ba-Behirah," a treatise on free-will; (6) * Nussih 
Ketab,? a letter from Joshua Lorki on religion; (4) 
Isaac Ardotiel's ^ Melizah ‘al ha-‘Et,” a prose poem 
on the pen; (8) David b. Yom-Tob's * Yesodot ha- 
Maskil,” thirteen articles of belief of an enlightencd 
man; (9) “RaMBaM,” a letter from Maimonides ad- 
dressed to Rabbi Japhet the Day yan; (10) a letter by 
Elijah of Italy, written from Palestine to liis family 
at Ferrara, in 1438; (11) Jacob Provengal’s “ Be- 
. Debar Limmud ha-Hokmah,” on the study of science. 

S. Munk has written an introduction to this col- 
lection, which contains also, as an appendix, a 
French translation of “ Yesodot. ha-Maskil” by 
“H. B.” 

Ashkenazi published also * Ta‘am Zekenim " (The 
Taste of Old Men), edited by R. Kirchheim, a collec- 
tion of old manuscripts and prints dealing with Jew- 
ish literature and history in the Middle Ages (Frank- 
fort-on-ihe-Main, 1854). 


BiBtto0GRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 
50, 57; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, p. 7. 
I. Br. 
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ASHKENAZI, ELIJAH. See Levira, Eur- 
JAH. 

ASHKENAZI, GERSHON: Polish Talmud- 
ist; born in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century; died at Metz March 20, 1698. His family 
name was really qhi, “Ulif,” “Olive ”(?), the sur- 
name “ Ashkenazi” being usually bestowed in Poland 
upon families of German extraction. Gershon Ash- 
kenazi was also named “ Poss "—not “ Fass "—after 
his rich father-in-law, Loeb Poss, of Cracow. He 
was dayyan in Cracow, possibly his birthplace, at 
all events the place where he obtained his Talmud- 
ic education from Joel Sürkes and Joshua Harif. 
From 1649 to 1659 he was rabbi at Prossnitz, from 
1659 to 1660 at Hanau, and from 1661 to 1664 at 
Nikolsburg, where he succeeded his father-in-law, 
Menahem Mendel Krochmal. For the next five 
years he was rabbi at Vienna, but was forced to 
leave owing to the banishment of the Jews. Thence 
he went to Metz in 1670, where he remained until 
his death. 

Although rabbi of large communities and head of 
a yeshibah, Ashkenazi found time for literary activ- 
ity. Of his numerous works, the following have 
been printed: (1) *^*Abodat ha-Gershuni " (Gershon's 
Service), containing his responsa to the principal 
Talmudists of his day. The number of these re- 
sponsa is 124; and they contain much information 
upon the condition of the Jews in Poland, after the 
persecutions by the Cossacks; (2) * Tiferet ha-Ger- 
shuni ” (Gershon's Ornament), midrashic and cabalis- 
tic expositions of the Pentateuch. Both books were 
published at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1699. (3) 
“Hiddushe ha-Gershuni” (Gershon's Novell), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1716, containing remarks 
and explanations concerning the third and fourth 
books of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, in which the author 
severely criticizes the AgARONIM. 


Even in his lifetime Ashkenazi was recognized as 
an authority in Talmudic lore, and especially as a 
most eminent dialectician. His works scarcely jus- 
tify this opinion; for they are not much above the 
general average of the rabbinical literature of his 
time. His influence was, nevertheless, considerable, 
and was duc to his personality. The many ritual 
inquiries directed to him while rabbi of Metz from. 
western Germany and Alsace-Lorraine show that 
after his advent in that city he was really the spiri- 
tuai and intellectual authority for the Jews of those 
countries. It was mainly in Metz that he exer- 
cised a many -sided influenceas teacher. Ashkenazi 
was deeply revered and loved by a large number of 
pupils whom he had the power toattract to himself. 
Chief among these was David Oppenheim(er). 

Ashkenazi was the father of four learned sons, 
Hoses, Nathan, Nahum, and Joel, of whom the 
first-named gained prominence as a Talmudist and 
cabalist. He died March 22, 1691, at Nikolsburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cahen, in Rev. Et. Juives, viii. 255-257; 
Denibitzer, Kelilat Y ofi, ii. 92a-107b, 111a-112a ; Kaufmann, 
Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, pp. 224-228; Mi- 
chael, Or ha-Hayyim, No, 674, 

L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, ISAAC BEN JACOB: Rabbi 
at Bveltzy, Bessarabia; lived in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He is the reputed author of a 
cabalistic work, “Berit ‘Olam” (Everlasting Cove- 
nant), containing cabalistic explanations of the let- 
ters. with some concluding chapters on ethics. This 
work, found among Ashkenazi’s papers, was pub- 
lished under his name by Isaac Hayyim of Bialostok, 
Wilna, 1820. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 1. 35, 
ii 15; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. un 
. BR. 


K. 


ASHKENAZI, ISAAC BEN ZEBI: Rabbi 
and author; born in Russia about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and officiated as rabbi in Chodo- 
row and Lemberg, in which latter.place he died May 
3, 1807. He was the author of the Hebrew works, 
“Or ha-Ner" (Light of the Lamp), a commentary 
on the Waggadah, Lemberg, 1788, and “Torat ha- 
Kodesh ” (Law of Holiness), a commentary on Zeba- 
him, ibid., 1792. 

BISLIGGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, No. 


D4, who erroneously gives the date of Ashkenazi's death - 


2s 1811: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 122, Cracow, 15955 Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1094, HR 


ASHEENAZI, ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL. 
See ISRAEL OF SKLOW. . 

ASHKENAZI, JACOB ISRAEL BEN ZEBI 
BrescH. See EMBDEN, JACOB ISRAEL. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH: Critic of the Mish- 
nah; resided at Safed, Palestine, and died there be- 
tween 1575 and 1582. Though Ashkenazi came to 
Palestine from Verona—for which reason he was 
also called Joseph of Verona—it is by no means im- 
possible that he was born and bred in Germany. 
This is attested, not by his surname, “ Ashkenazi ” 
(this being a family name adopted by many families 
of German origin), but by the fact that he was the 
son-in-law of Rabbi Aaron of Posen. Kaufmann 
surmises that he is referred to in thefollowing coup- 
let of the Judseo-German song, in which as the most 


Ashkenazi, Joseph 
Ashkenazi, Meir . 


learned Jew he is mentioned with Mordecai Meisl, a 
Jew of Prague of princely wealth: 
* Ich mucht so wol lernen als Rabbi Josef Ashkenas, 
Oder mucht also reich sein als Meislein was.” 

The epithet * Divine Tanna,” conferred upon Ash- 
kenazi by his contemporarics and by men of later 
times, clearly indicates the main point in which his 
strength lay. Next to Elijah b. Solomon of Wilna, 
Ashkenazi is probably the most careful student of 
the Mishnah, itself the spiritual product of the " Di- 
. vine Tannaim.? Even Isaac Luria, the creator of 
the new Cabala, did not disdain to receive instruc- 
tion from him upon the Mishnah, When Teblin of 
Jerusalem, a pupil of Ashkenazi, went to Europe 
he imparted to the well-known Mishnah commenta- 
tor Yom-Tob Lipman Heller many of his teacher's 
explanations of the Mishnah. 

Some insight into Ashkenazi’s mental activity is 
gained from his brief and fragmentary glosses to the 
Mishnah, as published in Solomon Adeni's work, 
« Meleket Shelomoh,” in which Ashkenazi's emenda- 
. tions are considered. In these glosses Ashkenazi 
displays great critical ability. He treats the text in 
a wholly unprejudiced and purely scientific man- 
ner. and, disregarding tradition, deletes unsparingly 
whenever, in his opinion, such elision is justified by 
the import of the text, and in similar manner sep- 
arates compound words into their component parts. 
In his opinion the vocalization and the accentuation 
of words are not side issues, but worthy of the spe- 
cial attention that he bestowed upon them. Ash- 
kenazi's observations are of especial value, being 
based upon a manuscript Mishnah in his possession, 
dating from about 700. He is said to have written 
critical comments also on the Babylonian und Jeru- 
salem Talmuds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulaf. Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, 1. 

39; Kaufmann, in. Monatsschrift, xlii. 38-46; Sambari, in 

Neubaucrs Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 1. 151; Shibhe ha- 


Ari, @d. Leghorn, 44), from which it appears that Ashkenazi 
lived and taught in Egypt too. 
L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH BEN, OF PADUA. 
See SCHALIT, JOSEPH. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH EDELS: Palestin- 
jan commentator and cabalist; lived at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century at Jerusalem and Padua; 
died at Safed. He w:ssentas European agent (^ me- 
shullah ”) from Palestine to collect money for the Pal- 
estinian poor. On his travels he remained at Padua, 
Italy, fora certain time, where he became the teacher 
of Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi. According to this 
source, Ashkenazi was a prolific commentator of Bib- 
lical and Talmudical subjects, but published nothing 
beyond a small commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
to which he appended many of his observations on 
Bible and Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepl-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 212. 
L. G. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH B. ISAAC HA- 
LEVI: Talmudist and rabbi; born in Germany 
about 1550; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main 1628. 
His first teacher was the Frankfort rabbi Eliezer 
Treves, after whose death (about 1567) he completed 
his Talmudic studies under Hayyim b. Bezalel, 
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Jacob b. Hayyim of Worms, Joshua Moses 5. Soio- 
mon Luria, and David Blum of Sulzberg. | 

From Bonn, where Ashkenazi held his first posi- 
tion as rabbi, he went to Metz (about 1595). Here 
ihe prohibition against the residence of Jews, which 
had been in force for two hundred years, had been 
removed, and a community of 120 persons had re- 
cently been formed. 'The subsequent growth of 
this community was in no slight degree due to the 
activity and devotion of Ashkenazi, its first rabbi. 
By 1618 it had increased threefold; and in that year, 
through the efforts of Ashkenazi, a Synagogue was 
erected. Ie also bent his energies toward obtaining 
a Jewish cemetery, in connection with which he 
founded a “hebra kaddisha " which was also a study- 
circle. 

Ashkenazi is specially known through his dispute 


with one of the first rabbinical authorities of the time, 


Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin. Ashke- 


His Dis- naziwasatype of the rigorism charac- 
pute with teristic of the German rabbis. Ona 
Meir b. certain occasion Ashkenazi gave the 
Gedaliah. decision that geese whose entrails had 


not been examined after slaughter 
must be accounted “trefah” (forbidden), because 
such an examination, though unknown to the Tsi- 
mud, was customary in Germany and Poland. This 
decision was disputed by the rabbi of Worms, Moses 
b. Gad Reuben, and was finally submitted to Meir 
of Lublin. The Polish rabbis, holding themselves 
the superiors of their German colleagues, considered 
Ashkenazi's opinioa extreme; and Meir of Lublin 
insisted that he should avow his error openly. 
Though Ashkenazi was by nature mild and yield- 
ing, he could not prevail upon himself to act con- 
trary to the custom of his teachers.’ The dispute 
now became general; and the scholars of Posen, 
Cracow, Brest-Litovsk—in short, all the Talmudists 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Russia—were, drawn into 
the conflict. : | 

Since Ashkenazi abided by his opinion, in spite of 
the decision of so many prominent rabbis, and thus 
uniptentionally created the wide-spread impression 
that the latter had yielded, Meir sent a very abusive 
letter concerning Ashkenazi to the community at - 
Worms. Ile denounced Ashkenazi as impertinent, 
presumptuous, and ignorant, and requested the Jews 
of Worms to remove him from his position, adding 
that he himself could have had him removed through 
the CovxcinL or Four Lanps were it not beneath 

him to have dealings with sucha man. — 

Ashke-  Ashkenazi’sanswer(only recently pub- 
nazi's Rare lished) shows his true magnanimity. 

Mag- He does not indulge in one word of per- 

nanimity. sonal reproach against the man who 

had so grievously insulted him, but 

contents himself with merely defending his own 
standpoint, 

The dispute lasted from about 1610 to 1618, and 
ended with Meir’s death. A source of satisfac- 
tion to Ashkenazi was the decision of Isaiah Horo- 
witz, author of the “Shelah” and a pupil of Meïr, 
who declared himself against his own teacher, and 
ordered the omission from the collection of Meir’s 
responsa of the passages insulting Ashkenazi. The 
Venice edition (1618), in which these passages are 
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obliterated, affords a rare instance of Jewish censor- 
ship. | | 
Ashkenazi also had a dispute with his congrega- 
tion, which ended seriously for him. He was as 
severe and uncompromising in his decisions of civil 
affairs as he was rigorous in the decision of ritual 
questions; and, since the community of Metz con- 
sisted of a few large families, he demanded that, 
to avoid. partiality, outside judges should be called 
in in civil suits. The community resisted; and the 
breach finally brought about his dismissal (162%), 
Moses ha-Kohen of Prague becoming his successor. 
Ashkenazi considered the procedure against him 
illegal; and ina letter dated Dec. 14, 
Is 1627, and addressed to the governor of 
Banished. Metz, Prince de la Vallette, he asked 
the latter to sanction his plan regard- 
ing the judges. The prince did not act with impar- 
tiality, but referred the matter to the dayyanim 
Alexander Leviand Mordecai (Maharam) Zey, whose 
hostile attitude toward Ashkenazi wasknown. They 
decided that if Ashkenazi and his followers contin- 
ued in their opposition, they should be banished from 
the city. On Jan. 24, 1628, the governor carried this 
decision into effect, and Ashkenazi went to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, where he died the same year. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cahen, in Rev. Et. Juives, vil. 103-116, 201- 
“216: Carmoly, in Jost's A ialen 1840, p. 62; Kaufmann, in 


Rev. Et. Juives, xxii. 99-1 
D. L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSHUA HESHEL B. ME- 
SHULLAM: Russian Talmudist and rabbi of the 
nineteenth century; died Feb. 10, 1867, at Lublin. 
From 1852 till his death he was rabbi of Lublin, his 
predecessors being first his father, and afterward his 
cousin Baerush Ashkenazi. The community owed 
much to Joshua Ashkenazi, who was indefatigable 
in promoting its spiritual as well as its material well- 
being. His house was open to every needy person. 
Because of his philanthropy he was also highly es- 
teemed by his Christian fellow-citizens and distin- 
guished by the government with the title of an hon- 
orary citizen, a rank which carried with it certain 
privileges. 

Ashkenazi left ten posthumous works on both 
haggadic and halakic subjects, which, however, 
were destroyed in a conflagration some years ago at 
Grodno. Several of his responsa are contained in 
Baerush Ashkenazi’s “ Noda‘ ba-She‘arim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be- 
Lublin, 1899, pp. 127, 128 
; L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JUDAH B. JOSEPH: Turk- 
ish Talmudist; born at Smyrna, where he became 
chief rabbi; died there about 1812. He wrete: (1) 
“Mahneh Yehudah ” (Judah’s Camp), Salonica, 1793 
—discussions on the “Tur” and on “Bet Joseph, 
Hoshen Mishpat”; (2) “Yad Yehudah” (Judah’s 
Hand}, Salonica, 1816—notes on the Talmudic trea- 
tises Shebuot and partially on Megillah, Yoma, 
Pesahim, and Baba Batra: (8) *Gebul Yehudah" 
(Judah's Boundary), Salonica, 1821—on the trea- 
tises ‘Gittin, Ketubot, Baba Kamma; (4) “Kehal 
Yehudah ? (Judah’s Congregation), Salonica, 1825— 


several Talmudic treatises. See also ASHKENAZI, 
RAPHAEL BEN JUDAH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 58; 
Waiden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash. uae 
M. B. 


L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JUDAH SAMUEL B. JA- 
COB: A commentator, ritualist, and liturgical edi- 
tor; born in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; lived at Tabareeyeh (Tiberias), Palestine, 
whence he was sent as communal traveling agent to 
Europe. He afterward settled at Leghorn, where 
the following of his works were published: * Yissa 
Berakah ? (He Shall Receive a Blessing), a commen- 
tary on Jeruham b. Meshullam’s “Sefer Mesharim " 
(1822); “ Geza‘ Yishay " (The Stem of Jesse), a col- 
lection of rites and laws, alphabetically arranged, of - 


X to *, was published (1842). He further edited and 
annotated a prayer-book according to the Spanish 
rite, “Tefillot lekol ha-Shanah" (Prayers for the 
Whole Year) divided into five parts: (1) "Bet 
‘Obed (The House of the Serving), containing the 
prayers for the weck-days; (2) "Bet. Menubah " 
(The House of Rest), for Sabbaths; (3) “Bet Mo'ed ? 
(The House for the Feasts), for the three festivals 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles; (4) “Bet 
Din " (The House of Judgment), for New-Year; and 
(5) “Bet ba-Kapporet " (The House of Forgiveness), 
for the Day of Atonement (Leghorn, 1848-1855). 
I. Costa edited and arranged Ashkenazi's work. He 
is the author, also, of “Gebul Yehudah” (Judah’s 
Territory), containing novell on the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus., p. 58; 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 214. 


L. G. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI(TIKTIN), JUDAH B. SIMON 
SOFER FRANKFURT: Polish commentator on 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk; officiated as * day yan ” (assistant 
rabbi) at Tikotzin, Poland, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote 207 “NI (^ Explain- 
ing Well”), which comments briefly on the first three . 
parts of the Shulhan 'Aruk. A similar commen- 
tary on the fourth part of the Shulhan * Aruk— 
that is, on the “Hoshen Mishpat "—was written 
by Moses Frankfurter, dayyan of Amsterdam. 
Ashkenazi's work was appended to the Shulhan 
*Aruk in the editions of Amsterdam, 1753 and 1760, 
and went through many editions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 586; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 62, 63; Steinechuelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 1292, 


L. G. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, MEÏR, OF KAFFA (CRI- 
MEA): Envoy of the Tatar khan in the sixteenth 
century; killed by pirates on a voyage from Gava 
(near Genoa) to Dakhel (probably Dakhel or Dakleh 
in the western oasis of Upper Egypt), between the 
{5th and the 25th day of Tammuz (July), 1567. From 
ihe testimony of the witness Elias ben Nehemiah, 
given before the board of rabbis in Safed in the case 
of the widow and heirs of the slain Meïr Ashkenazi, 
it was made evident that he was an inhabitant of 
Kaffa: that his parents were still living there; that 
he had a brother who wasa student in the rabbinical 
college (* yeshibah ”) of Brest-Litovsk; that he had 
brought to Gava prisoners of war from Egypt; that 


novelle on the Shulhan 'Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, and | he was appointed envoy of the khan of the Tatars 
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to the king of Poland; and that on the way from 
Gava to Dakhel he was slain by pirates with all the 
passengers on the ship. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses of Trani, Responsa, part 2, 8 78. 


g. H. R. 


ASHKENAZI, MEIR BEN MOSES (CO- 
HEN), also called KaZ, the initials of * Kohen 
Zedek ” (priest of righteousness): Polish Talmudist ; 
born about 1590 at Frankfort-on-the-Main; died 
about 1645 at Mohilev on the Dnieper. His father 
was dayyan at Frankfort and, later, rabbi at Dan- 
hausen, Bavaria. When a youth Meir went to Lub- 
lin, Poland, where he was the pupil of Meir Lublin. 
He became rabbi at Amstebowy, and afterward at 
Mohilev, thus reaching White Russia, at that time 
forming the castern limits of the Polish kingdom. 

In Poland, Meir was considered a Talmudic au- 
thority; but to posterity he is known chiefly as the 
father of Shabbethai Cohen, author of the 1 5. the 
initials of the words *Sifte Kohen " (The Lipsof the 
Priest). Nine of Moeir's responsa were published by 
Isaac, a great-grandson of Meir, as a supplement to 
a work of Shabbethai Cohen, * Geburat Anashim.” 
Most of them deal with marital questions. In his 
teachings Meir based his opinions on the most recent 

authorities (AHARONIM); only in the case of an 
‘AGUNATE he was very liberal (* Geburat Anashim,” 
32a, 33a). 

Meir also wrote some verses (preface to “Sifte 
Kohen ”) in honor of his well-known son Shabbethai. 
In his poetry as well as in his responsa he displays 
a good style, and employs the pure Biblical lan- 
guageof athorough master. "Thistalent was shared 
by his son Shabbethai. | 

Meir is the earliest Jewish author in the province 
of White Russia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Keter Kehunah, pp. 4-6, Droho- 
byez, 1898; Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 74; Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Yofi, ii. 115; Harkavi, Ha-Yehudim t-Sefat ha- 


Selawim, p. 33 
L. G. I. Ber. 
ASHKENAZI, MESHULLAM ZALMAN: 

Polish rabbi and man of letters; born in the second 

half of the eighteenth century; died at Lublin, Po- 

land, May 1, 1848. He was the son of Rabbi Me- 
shullam Zalman of Pomarin, whose family name was 

Orenstein, under which appellation his brother, 

Rabbi Mordecai Zebi of Lemberg, is also known. 

Meshullam Zalman the elder, who died before the 

birth of his sot, was a grandson of Hakam Zebi. 
Meshullam the younger held the office of rabbi at 

Cazimir and Naselsk, and from 1826 until his death, 

at Lublin. He wrote glosses to the Mishnah, pub- 

lished in the Wilna édition, 1869. ` 
H. R. 
ASHKENAZI, MOSES. See SPAETHE, PETER. 


ASHKENAZI, MOSES DAVID: Talmudist 
and author; born in Galicia about 1778; died at 
Safed, Palestine, in 1857. After holding the office 
of rabbi at Tolcsva, Hungary, from 1808 to 1843, 
he emigrated to Palestine, settling permanentlv at 
Safed. In 1844 he published at Jerusalem his chief 
work, "'Toledot Adam" (Generations of Adam; 
“Adam” [DIN] being the initial letters of his name), 
containing novelle on several treatises of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud and two decisions on complicated 
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legal questions. “Toledot Adam” is prefaced with 
an approbation by Jacob of Lissa, and with another 
by Jacob Orenstein. Both of these eminent Tal. 
mudists regarded Ashkenaziastheir peer; Orenstein 
speaks of him as “schoolmate.” 

Ashkenazi's second work, “ Beer Sheba‘ ? (Well of 
the Oath), is a collection of homiletic disquisitions 
on the Pentateuch (Jerusalem, 1852). In the preface 
he says that he had been in the Holy Land for nine 
years, consequently the date given by Benjacob 
(“Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 618) is incorrect. An appro- 
bation to it was written by Abulafia, hakam bashi 
of Jerusalem. | 

Ashkenazi's father, Asher, was a prominent Tal- 
mudist; and the two sons of Ashkenazi, Joel and 
The former son, 
who left no work, is quoted in * Toledot Adam," 2a 
and 98e; while Solomon wrote a book entitled * Kot- 
not Or" (Garmentsof Light). Solomon died in Jeru- 
salem, February, 1862, x 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 618. . 

L. G. L. Grd. 


ASHKENAZI, MOSES ISAAC. See TEDE- 
SCHI, Moses Isaac, 

ASHKENAZI, NAPHTALI B. JOSEPH: 
Preacher at Safed in the sixteenth century; died at 
Venice in 1602. He wrote a work, entitled “Imre 
Shefer” (Words of Beauty), containing homiletic 
and exegetical dissertations on the Bible. The edi- 
tion of this work published at Venice, 1601, includes 
several funeral sermons by him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stefnschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2090; Conforte, 

Kore ha-Durot, ed. Cassel, p. 43b. L Br 

K. s 


ASHKENAZI, NISSIM ABRAHAM: Tal- 
mudie author; lived in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in Smyrna, where he officiated. He 
was the author of “Nehmad le-Mareh” (Graceful 
of Appearance), which contains methodological 
rules on the treatises Berakot and Seder Zera‘im in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, as well as decisions of the 
older and later authorities concerning the Halakot 
treated therein (Salonica, 1832-46), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar hu-Sefertm, p. 3897. 
L, G, M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, RAPHAEL BEN JUDAH 
(known also as Raphael Naphtali Ashkenazi): 
A rabbi of Smyrna, where he dicd in 1880, He 
wrote: (1) “Mareh 'Enayim" (Sight to the Eyes), 
Salonica, 1816—an index to the Talmud and to 
Rashi and Tosafot, after the model of Benvenisti’s 
“Sefer Kenesct ha-Gedolah ”; (2) * Mareh ha-Gadol ? 
(The Great Vision), Salonica, 1829—containing hom- 
ilies on the Pentateuch; (3) “Doresh Tob” (Seeking 
the Good), a continuation of the preceding work, 
Salonica, 1831; appended to it is Judah Ashkenazi’s 
work, "Seride Yehudah” (Judah's Remnant); (4) 
“Mareh ha-Nogah ? (The Vision of Glory), contain- _ 
ing observations on the works of Maimonides, Salo-. 
nica, 1840, - ! | 
"Ost ean ier ror eser n. S ep 


des Israélites de l'Orient; Mortara, Indice Al ico, s.v. ; 
Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 127. Cd düeltensiv 
| | M. B. 


L. G. 
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ASHKENAZI, REUBEN SELIG BEN 
ISRAEL ELIEZER: Rabbi and author; lived in 
Russia about 1780. He published * Mahaneh Reu- 
ben” (Camp of Reuben), a commentary on the Tal- 
mud, Leghorn, 1777. 
mettait, Depiteens SS «asthe tng adole 


Brit. Mus. p. 656. 
L. G. H. R. 


ASHKENAZI, SABBATHAI BEN MEÏR. 
See SABBATHAI COHEN. 

ASHKENAZI, SAMUEL HB. ELIESER: 
Author of novelle to the Talmud; lived at Opatow, 
Poland, in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
He was a pupil of Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin and 
wrote “ Hiddushim,” novelle on the Talmudic trea- 
tises Ketubot and Kiddushin, especially on Rashi 
and the Tosafot. Ashkenazi’s novell were culled 
from the responsa literature (Prossnitz, 1602). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, 1. 64; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-Scfarim, p. 183. 

L. G. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, SAUL COHEN: Religious 
philosopher of German descent, as his name indi- 
cates; born in Candia 1470; died at Constantinople 
May 28, 1523. He was a disciple of Elijah del 
Medigo, who induced him to devote his attention to 
philosophy. His principal works are: (1) “Sheé- 
lot," a philosophic treatise, in the form of questions 
addressed to Isaac Abravanel, published together 
with the latter's replies and with philosophic essays 
by various other authors, Venice, 1574, and (2) an 
epilogue to his master's chief work, * Behinat ha- 
Dat," Dasel, 1629, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Melo Hofnayim, xxii. 64, 66, 72, Ber- 
lin, 1840; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2507. " 
ASHKENAZI, SIMON, OF GALICIA: 

Rabbi of Dobromil and Jaroslav (Galicia) at the end 

of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 

teenth century. He wasa disciple of R. Jacob Isaac 
of Lublin (died 1815), and carried on a learned corre- 
spondence with Jacob Meshullam Orenstein, chief 
rabbi of Lemberg (died 1889). Ashkenazi wrote 

" Nabalat Shim‘on” (Simon's Inheritance), a series 

of cabalistic dissertations on the Pentateuch (1815; 

2d ed., Lemberg, 1848). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, r ha-Sefarim, p. 397; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gcdolim hotade, 1. 128. s 


K. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, SOLOMION BEN NATHAN: 
Court physician of King Sigismund IL, Augustus 
of Poland (1548-72), and Turkish diplomat; born 
probably about 1520; died 1602. A descendant of a 
German family settled in Udine (Italy), he came in 
his early youth to Cracow, probably in the train of 
the Italian wife of Sigismund, Bona, and owing to 
_ his ability obtained the position of first physician 
tothe king. Later he removed to Constantinople, 
Where he displayed great skill in diplomatic affairs 
as member of the staff of Grand Vizier Mahomet 
Sakolli, who entrusted him with many delieste com- 
missions. During the Turkish war with Venice 
for the possession of Cyprus (1570), Ashkenazi was 
engaged in the preliminaries for a treaty of peace. 
At the election of the Polish king in 1572, Turkey 


had powerfulinfluence. Ashkenazi, who then prac- 
tically managed the foreign affairs of Turkey, de- 
cided in favor of Henry of Anjou, and won over the 
grand vizier to his side. When Henry, afterward 
King Henry III. of France, became king of Poland, 
Ashkenazi wrote to him: “I have rendered to your 
Majesty most important service in securing your 
election. It was I who effected all that was done 
here" (Charriére, p. 932, note). It was partly due 
to Ashkenazi's influence that the decree of banish- 
ment of Jews from Venice was revoked, July 19, 
15:8. In 1576 he was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary of the Porte to Venice, with full power to con- 
clude peace. But the republic was unwilling to 
receive the Jew, Ashkenazi; and not until the grand - 
vizier insisted was he finally acknowledged. There- 
after the Venctian authorities paid him great honor 
and attention. Ife was received in state audience 
and signed the act of peace in behalf of Turkey. 
He left three sons: Nathan, Samuel, and Obadiah. 
Mis wife seems to have had some kiiowledge of 
medicine. After Ashkenazi's death she was called 
to the sick-bed of Sultan Mchemed II., and cured 
him of smallpox. Ashkenazi’s son Nathan came 
from Constantinople to Venice in 1605, and was 
treated by the doge Grimani with great consid- 
eration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The data for the biography of Ashkenazi are 
iv be found chiefly in the reports of the French ambassador to 
the Porte, and of M. de Ferriers, French ambassador to 
Yenice (published by Charriére, Néyotiations de la France 
dana le Levant, vol. iii., passim), as well as in the reports of 
the Venetian ambassador Mareantonio Barbaro (Alberi, Re- 
laziont degli Ambasciatori Veneti, vol. xvi. Florence, 
1853). See also Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. iet- 
teris, Cracow, 1895, p. 167. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedck. confounds 
the subject of this notice with Solomon of Kalahorra (pp. 68 et 
*cq.). Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, ix.. passim, and note 7 (also 
tue Hebrew translation by Rabinowitz, vol. vil. 426) ; M. A. 
Levy, Don Joseph Nasi, etc., Breslau, 1859, 8... 

D. H. R. 


ASHKENAZI, ZEBI HIRSCH (HAKAM 
ZEBI) B. JACOB: Rabbi; born 1658 in Moravia; 
died May 2, 1718, at Lemberg. He was descended 


from a. well-known family of scholars. When a boy 


he received instruction from his father 
Early and from his grandfather, Ephraim ha- 
Life and Kohen, then rabbi at Alt-Ofen, and 
Education. liter went to Salonica, where for some 
time he attended the school of Elihu 
Cobo. "There, also, he witnessed the deplorable aber- 
rations which had grown out of the schisms engen- 
dercd by the Shabbethai Zebi movement; and this 
experience became a determining factor in his whole 
career. During his stay at Salonica, Ashkenazi de- 
voted himself mainly to an investigation of the 
Sephardic methods of study. Upon hisreturn jour- 
ney to Alt-Ofen he seems to have stayed some time 
(probably till 1679) at Constantinople, where his 
learning and astuteness made such an impression 
that, though a Polish scholar, he was termed “ha- 
kam,” which Sephardic title he thenceforth retained 
and. by which he is known in history. Shortly after 
his return he married the daughter of a prominent 
citizen of Alt-Ofen. | 
When, in 1686, Alt-Ofen was invested, Ashkenazi, 
after seeing his young wife and daughter killed by 
& cannon-shot, was compelled to flee; thus becom- 
ing separated from his parents, who were taken 
captive by the Prussians. Proceeding to Sarajevo, 
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he received an appointment as rabbi, in which post 

he remained until 1689. He probably resigned on 

account of some contention with certain members 

of his congregation, and left Sarajevo 

Arrivalin for Germany. In Berlin he married 

Germany. Sarah (died at Lemberg Jan. 23, 1719), 

the daughter of Meshullam Zalman 

Mirels Neumark, chief rabbi of Altona, Hamburg, 
and Wandsbeck. 

On the advice of his father-in-law he went in 1690 
to Altona, where the leading members of the con- 
gregation founded: a study-house (Klaus) and in- 
stalled Ashkenazi as rabbi. His school became 
celebrated, and pupils assembled from all parts to 
hear him; but his income as rabbi of the Klaus was 
only 60 thalers annually, so that he was compelled 
to defray his living expenses by engaging in various 
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Zebi Hirsch Ashkenazi. 
(From the “ Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society,” London.) 


business pursuits (dealing in jewelry, etc.) After 
the death of his father-in-law, whom Ashkenazi had 
latterly aided in his official duties, one party in the 
Jewish community wished to have Ashkenazi in- 
stalled as rabbi of the three congregations; while 
another party favored the election of Moses b. Alex- 
ander Rothenburg. Finally it was decided that both 
candidates should serve, but alternately, each for a 
period of six months. Naturally, friction and strife 
overreligious questions ensued, and finally became so 
intense that in 1709 Ashkenazi deemed it advisable 
to resign and resume his duties as rabbi of the Klaus. 

Ashkenazi was not, however, destined to remain 
in Altona long; for on Jan. 10, 1710, he received a 
letter of appointment to the chief rabbinate of the 
Ashkenazim congregation of Amsterdam. In addi- 
ton to free residence, the office carried with it a 
yearly salary of 2,500 Dutch guilders—a sum the 


magnitude of which becomes evident in view of the 
fact that fifty years later 375 guilders was the usual 


salary of the chief rabbi of Berlin. Unseltish and — 


independent by nature, Ashkenazi renounced the 
perquisites of his office, such as fees in civil suits, 
etc., in order to maintain his independence, and ac- 
cepted the high position only upon 

Becomes the condition that under no circum- 
Chief stances was he to be required to sub- 
Rabbi of ordinate himself to the congregation, 
Am- or to be obliged to receive gifts, and 
sterdam. that he should be permitted to pre- 
serve absolute freedom of action on all 

occasions. From the very beginning he encountered 
in Amsterdam a hostile party, whose principal leader 


was a certain Aaron Polak Gokkes. Indeed, the — 


difficulties with the directors became so scrious that, 
on May 26, 1712, it was decided to dismiss the chief 
rabbi at the end of the term (three years) mentioned 
in his letter of appointment. Ashkenazi announced 
that he would not under any circumstances accept 


. this dismissal, which he regarded as unjust. Seri- 


ous difliculties arose. "The rabbi's salary does not 
scem to have been paid, for in the register of the ree- 
ords of the congregation the present writer has found 
an entry to the effect that on Saturday, Nisan 4, 
5472 (April 12, 1712), the parnasim sent a secretary 
and twoattendants of the congregation to Ashkenazi 
to inform the latter that upon the return of the let- 
ter of appointment he would be paid the money to 
which he was still entitled. Ashkenazi, however, 
naturally declined to return this piece of evidence, 
a copy of which has been preserved among the offi- 
cial documents of the congregation. | 
But worse was still to come. On June 30, 1713, 
Nehemiah Hiyya Hay yun arrived at Amsterdam and 
requested permission of the Portuguese congrega- 
tion to cireulate his writings, which 
Congre- had been published at Berlin. Ash- 
gational kenazi thought Hayyun was an old 
Differences. enemy of his from Sarajevo aud Salon- 
ica, and at once requested Solomon 


Ayllon,hakam of the Portuguese congregation, not to`- 


accord patronage to the stranger, who was unfavor- 
ably known to him. Ashkenazi believed himself 
justified in making this demand, as the Portuguese 
congregation and its rabbi had, from the beginning, 
treated him most courteously, and had already, dur- 
ing his term at Altona, repeatedly sent to him from 
the Sephardim of Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Lon- 
don religio-legal questions for his decision. Hay- 
yun thereupon called on Ashkenazi persontlly and 
made an explanation; whereupon the rabbi retracted 
his accusation, stating that it wasa case of mistaken 
identity. Meanwhile several members of the Portu- 
guese congregation had submitted Hayyun's wri- 
tings to the judgment of Moses Hagis, a messenger 
from Jerusalem then sojourning at Amsterdam, who 
immediately discovered their Shabbethaian prin- 
ciples and tendencies and gave the alarm. He also 
called the attention of Ashkenazi to the dangerous 
doctrines published in Hay yun’s book, whereupon the 
rabbi again warncd the directorate of the Sephardim 
congregation not tosupportthe author. Ashkenazi 
rejected a proposition to designate the objectionable 
passages, and declined to act as member of a com- 
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mittee of investigation, because he did not regard 
Ayllon, the rabbi of the Sephardim, as a competent 
authority on such questions. Thereupon a fierce 
contention ensued, during the progress of which 
Maris fought, valiantly beside Ash- 
Opposition kenazi. A great number of pamphlets, 
to Hayyun. some of them now quite rare, were 
issued by both sides, in which the con- 
testants indulged in the most vehement abuse of 
each other. On July 23, 1718, Ashkenazi placed 
lHauvvun under the ban, because the investigating 
committee appointed by the Sephardic directorate 
had not vet made its report. In consequence of 
this measure, both Ashkenazi and Hagis were sub- 
jected to strect attacks, more particularly at the 
hands of the Portuguese, who threatened to kill 
them, In the midst of the constantly increasing 
bitterness and animosity, the report of the commit- 
tee, which had been prepared by Ayllon alone, was 
publicly announced. It was to the effect that the 
writings of Hayyun contained nothing which could 
be construed as offensive to Judaism. It was pub- 
licly announced in the synagogue that Hayyun was 
to be exonerated from every suspicion of heresy, and 
on the following day a public reception was ten- 
dered him at the synagogue, on which occasion un- 
paralleled honor was shown him. Naturally, the 
Sephardic opponents of Ashkenazi had found excel- 
lent support among the rabbi’s adversaries in his 
own German congregation. The contreversy was 
now waged so fiercely that even the family-life of 
the community became affected, and all peace van- 
ished from the otherwise model congregation of 
Amsterdam, Ashkenazi was deserted, except for a 
few friends that remained faithful to him. When, 
finally, he was summoned by the directors of the 
Portuguese congregation to appear before their tri- 
bunal—which, of course, had no jurisdiction—he re- 
fused to do so, as he anticipated that he would be 
asked to retract and to praise and recommend Hay- 
yun. Through a Christian advocate the directorate 
again summoned Ashkenazi to appear, Nov. 9, 1713; 
and when he again refused, he and Moses Hagis 
were formally placed under the ban 
Placed bythe Portuguese community. Ash- 
Under the kenazi wes temporarily placed under 
Ban. arrest in his own home—probably to 
protect his life—by the municipal au- 
thorities, who had been influenced against him by 
Ayllon and the Portuguese leaders; and the whole 
matter was brought before the magistracy in order 
to secure Ashkenazi's deposition and banishment 
from Amsterdam. The magistrates thereupon sought 
the opinions of certain professors at Leyden, Utrecht, 
and Harderwyk, including Willem Surenhuis and 
Adrian Reland, on the dispute; but their decision, 
if given, has not been made known. | 
Ashkenazi forestalled the magisterial action by 
resigning his office and flceing, in the beginning of 
1714, from Amsterdam, perhaps secretly, with the 
aid of his friend Solomon Levi Norden de Lima. 
After leaving his wife and children at Emden, he 
proceeded to London at the invitation of the Seph- 
ardic congregation of that city. In 1705 he was 
invited to pronounce a judicial decision concerning 
the orthodoxy of the rabbi David Nieto, who, in 


& certain sermon, had given utterance to Spinozistic 
views. In L...lon Ashkenazi found many friends, 
and received many tributes of regard. Even before 
this he had been invited to take the rabbinate of the ` 
Sephardic congregation, but refused. ` 
His It seems that his portrait in oil was 
Sojourn in painted here, after he had refused, on 
London. account of religious scruples, to have 
his bust stamped on a coin. In the 
following spring he returned to Emden, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Poland by way of Hanover, Halber- 
stadt, Berlin, aud Breslau, stopping at each place 
for some time. After roaming about in the vicinity 
of Opatow, Poland, he was called to Hamburg to 
serve as member of a judicial body convened to 
settle a complicated legal question. 

Upon the death of Simhah Cohen Rapoport, in 
1717, Ashkenazi was called as rabbi to Lemberg, 
where he stood in high repute, both in his congre- 
gation and inthe community at large. Four months 
after entering upon this office, he died. 

Of a firm and unselfish but abrupt and passionate 
disposition, Ashkenazi everywhere aroused the dis- 
content and hatred of the rich and the scholarly. 
Extensive learning, keen intelligence, and. excep- 
tional linguistic attainments, all combined to make 
him one of the most distinguished men of his day. 

All his contemporaries, even those 
Praised by who knew him only as the head of the 

Contem-  Riousat Altona, unite in praising his 

poraries. profound learning, his astuteness, his 

clearness of exposition, which never 
degenerated into the subtleties of the pilpul, and his 
absolute disregard for the influence of money. He 
would suffer serious deprivation rather than accept | 
pecuniary assistance; and this characteristic, inter- 
preted by the wealthy of that day as obstinacy and 
arrogance, became to him a source of much suffer- 
ing and enmity. | 

Of his works, only & part of his responsa have 
been printed, under the title “Responsa Hakam 
Zebi” (Amsterdam, 1712, and since frequently re- 
published) They are distinguished by lucidity of 
treatment and an undeviating adherence to the 
subject. | l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baher, Anshe Shem, pp. 1857-192: Kaufmann, in 

Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, , 

iil. 102 et seq.: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 352 et xeq. and 

note 6: Jacob Emden, Torat ha-Kenaoth,; idem, AMegillat 

Sefer: H. A. Wagenaar, beginning of Toledot Ya'bez; J. 

M. Schütz, appendix to Mazcbet. Kodesh; Dembitzer, Keli- 

lat Fufi. 5.91 et 4.; Fuenn, Kiryah Neémanah, pp. 88 et 

eeg.2 Mulder, in Nederlandseh-Israelietisch Jaarboekje, 

BA pp. 42 «f xc4.; idem, Jets over de Beyraafplaatsen, 

No. IS, p. 17: inscriptions on the tombstones of two of Ash- 

kenazi's children, who died in 1712-1713. J. VR 


L. G. 

 ASHEKINASI, MIKHAIL OSIPOVICH: 
Writer in French and Russian; born at Odessa 
April 16, 1851. Having graduated from the Odessa 


High Schoel, he studied medicine at the Academy 


of St. Petersburg and at the University of Kiev. 


Ill health forced him to discontinue his studies. 
While recuperating he visited, in turn, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Nice. Inthe early eighties he published 
in “Nedyelya” and in "Novorossiski Telegraf” & 
series of articles on the Jewish question, in which | 


. he advocated a change in the economic mode of Jew- 


ish life, and suggested agriculture as a means of 
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livelihood. At that time Ashkinasi conducted the | for Tammuz, who, from the epithet “Adon,” 
Jewish trade-school “Trud” of Odessa. Later he | "Lord," was called by the Greeks “ Adonis." See 
established a model farm-school for Jewish children | TaMMUZ and /EsuMa. 


at Fiodorovka, near the same place. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baethgen, Beiträge zur Sem. Religions- 
In 1837 he settled permanently in Paris, where he gcach. pp. 44 et seq. 

contributed—either in his own name or under the Fog G. A. B. 

pseudonym “Michel Delines"—articles on Russian-| ASHMURAH: A special term (compare "a. 


literature to various publications, principal among | watch in the night," Ps. xc. 4) in the synagogal rite 
which were the * Athenieum,? “Siècle,” * Indépen- | of Avignon, denoting tlie early morning service on 
dance Belge," and many others. At the same time | Wosheane Rabbah, the seventh day of ihe Feast of 
he published at Paris: “La Terre dans le Roman | Tabernacies. 

Russe”; *La France Ju gée par Ja Russie”; * L’Alle- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus der Synagoge con Avignon, in 
magne Jugée par la Russie"; * Nos Amis les Russes.” Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, p. 118. 

The western European publie became acquainted A. D. 
with Russian literature through Ashkinasi's trans- ASHPENAZ: Chief of the eunuchs of Nebu- 
lations into French of several of Tolstoi’s works— | chadnezzar (Dan. i. 3). 
~ Enfance et Adolescence” and * Napoléon et la Cam- J. JR. G. B. L. 


pagne de Russie,” besides Shehedrin's “Za Rube- . 
zhom,” under the title, * Berlin et Paris”; Gon- | , ASHRE (OSHEBE BETEKA): The open- 
charov's ^ Obryv,”under the title “La Faute de la | PS words of Ps. Ixxxiv. 5 [1]: Blessed are they who 
' Grand' mere," 1885; and Dostoyevski's “ Podrostok,” dwell in thy house: they will be still praising thee. 
under the title * Mon Pére Naturel," 1886; some [In A. V.] Selah." This verse, interp reted by Joshua 
novels by Garschin; “Samson the Powerful,” by | ben Levy to signify that those who sit pondering on 
Orzhesko; and Lazhechnikov’s “ Le Palais de Glace,” the greatness of God before offering their prayer n 
the house of God are the really “blessed ones? (Ber. 


1889. je he ! "(B 
Among original novels in French by Ashkinasi 322), is, together with (the closing words of Ps. cxliv. 
are: “En Russie,” in the ^ Bibliothèque Universelle," | 15) " Ashre ha-Am," “Happy the people to *whom 
this is allotted [A. V., “that is in such a case”), 


1885; " La Chasse aux Juifs"; and “Les Victimes.” : : Lord.” recited 
He is a frequent contributor to the Russian period- | }@appy the people whose God is the Lord,” recite 
three times a day, twice in the morning and once in 


icals “ Nedyelya,” “ Novosti,” and others, and since i f bef Ps. cxl M 
30 i hd i € > ye 325 X » C Ha 
1889 has been a regular contributor to ^ Paris," under | t9 afternoon prayer before fs. cxiv., E 
which it is said: “Whosoever recites Psalm’ exlv. 


the pen-name “ Michel Reader.” : : ; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vengerov, Kritico-Riograficheski Slovar Russ three S aday may feel certain obhaving a port en 
ninh Pisatelei, s.v.; S. G., Literaturnaya Spravka, in | in the life to come” (Ber. 45). The three Ashre or 
K OSI AS AL AH: dei beatitudes in the two introductory verses—some 
added also the Ashre of Ps. exix. 1, and more, verses 
beginning with Ashre (sce Tosafot Ber. 325, and Beer, 
prayer-book * Abodath Yisrael,” p. 68, note; Zunz. 
“ Ritus," 59)—were selected to express the idea of 
being thrice blessed by the recitation of a Psalm 
containing so fervent a praise of God before offering 
prayer as does the one hundred and forty-fifth Psalm. . 
See Tanya ii. in the name of Rashi. K. 


H. R. 
ASHMODAI. See ASMODEUS. 


ASHMUN or ESHMUN (mr): The name of 
a Phenician god worshiped at Sidon and Carthage, 
in Cyprus and in Sardinia. A trilingual inscription 
from the latter island (“C. I. S.” 143) identifies him 
with /Esculapius, the Greek god of healing. Near 
Sidon, Eshmunazcr built for him a temple on a moun- 
tain, and consecrated to him a spring and a grove (“ C. | | 
I S.” 3). This is the ZEsculapius grove of Strabo ASHRE (wx): The initial word of the verses 
(xvi. 2, 22). The large number of proper names in | Ps. Ixxxiv. 5 [A. V. 4] and exliv. 15, which verses 
_ the inscriptions from Citium and Idalium in Cyprus | are always prefixed to Ps. cxlv. in its recital in the 
into which Ashmun enters prove the popularity of | synagogal service. In the northern liturgies these 
his worship there. At Carthage, Tanith (Ashtarte) | opening verses are associated with a chant trans- 
and Baal were worshiped in his temple (^ C. I. S.” p. | ferred direct from the Sabbath cantillation (where 
232); and the inscriptions from North Africa contain | it forms the coda, or concluding strain, of each read- 
many names compounded of his, which also prove | ing in the lesson) as illustrated below: 
how extensively he was worshiped. Hiscloseconnec- | ' A. F. L. C. 


ASHRE 


Con moto, 


Ash -.re yo- she - be..... be - te - ka, ‘od ye-ha-]la -]lu - ka: se. lah! 
How hap - py the dwellersin Thy tem - ple, Jor for-ev-er they may praise Theet 


tion at Sidon and Carthage with Baal and Ashtarte, ASHRE HA-‘AM (pyn wy): Ps. Ixxxix. 16, 

his importance where worshiped, and the fact thatin | prefixed to *AsnnE" on the Day of Memorial, or 
many proper names, especially in Cyprus, he is des- | New-Year, immediately after the sounding of the 
ignated “Adonis ” (compare “C. I. S." 10, 42, and 44), | Shofar. It is then associated in Ashkenazic con- 
indicate that Ashmun may have been a local name | gregations with a beautiful and typical melody, of 
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Se ge ee eG ae ee a ta gg 
medieval origin, in the fourth (Hypophrygian) mode | tament period only one city, known variously as 
of the Gregorian plain-song, ranging fromthe fourth | * Ashtaroth,”“ Ashteroth Karnaim,” and * Karnaim," — 
degree below the mediant to the fifth above. This | and that the statement of Eusebius is due to the inter- 
melody is now one of the “representative themes” | change which some of the names of the rcgion under- 
(see Music, SyNAGOGAL) of the penitentia] season; | went in the later time. This conclusion seems justi- 
being heard as an anticipatory announcement In the | fied from the fact that the sources which are really old 
chanting of the Sclihot which precede it, and again | (the inscription of Thothmes III. | W. Max Miller 
in the Confession of Faith (Su£MA"), which closes itat. | “Asien und Europa,” p. 162], and El-Amarna let: 
the end of the Day of Atonement. It affords. one | ters; compare Schrader, “K. B." v. (see p. 206) Nos. 
of the best examples of that characteristically Orien- | 142, 237; and Sayce, “Patriarchal Palestine,” pp. 
tal cadence. descending the interval of a fourth on | 133, 153) mention but one place, and that the Bib- 
to the final note, which so frequently closes with their | lical material is all of such a nature as to make the 
ewn peculiar flavor many of the older medieval | supposition of two places unnecessary. The ques- 
ehants jn the German and Polish tradition. tion can not be actually determined till the sites are | 

"T | .F. L. C. explored. i 


ASHRE HA-‘AM. 


'ah;.... A-do - nai... be-or pa - ne - - .- ka ye-hal- le - kun. 
sound, O Lord, in the light of Thy coun - te - nance they shall ev - er walk. 
OO CN | 
— ee docto en có 
| BED eee ee NE CORT LOR ———— 
n. —p—— -—— »—]—-—— — p 
Ash - re........... yo - she - be........ be - > - - te - ka: 


a Ss lah. 
a ös lah. 


they — shall aye... 


 ASHTARBROTH: Acity east of the Jordan on 

the table-land of Gilead. It was the capital of the 

kingdom of Og, king of Bashan (Josh. ix. 10), 

though it would seem from other passages (Deut. 

1. 4: Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12 and 81) that Edrei shared ASHTEROTH KARNAIM (n0 nnwy): 
i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schumacher, Across the Jordan, pp. 121-147; 
Merrill, East of Jordan, 829 et seq.: and the bibliography 
under ASHTORETH. 


J. JR. G. A. B. 


that honor. The twocities seem to have constituted | A town cast of the Jordan (Gen. xiv. 5; “Onomas- 
his Kingdom. Afterward Ashtaroth was one of the tica,” ed. Lagarde, 209, 61, 213, 39); called simply 
Levitical cities (I Chron. vi. 56 [A. V. 71). Itsname | *Karnaim" in Amos vi. 13 (so Wellhausen, Nowack, 
appears in the Old Testament asa plural, but it was | and G. A. Smith, ad lec.), in I Macc. v. 43, and II 
no doubt originally simply “ Ashtart,” derived from | Macc. xii. 21, 96. The first element in the name was 
the old Semitic goddess, whose temple it no doubt | derived from the goddess Ashtart, whose temple was 
contained. The relation of Ashtaroth to ASHTEnoTH | situated in the town (II Macc. xii. 26). The last 
Karyani is obscure. Eusebius (" Onomastica,” ed. part of the name has been variously explained. 
Lagarde, ccix. 61, cexiii. 39) givestwotrans-Jordanic | Stade ("Zeitschrift," vi. 323) understands “the 
places called Ashtart. Buhl(^Geographie," pp. 248 | horned Astarte" to be a moon goddess, the horns 
«t xq.) olds that there were two places, and identi- | referring tothe crescent of the moon; Barton in 1894 
fies Tell-Ashtéreh with Ashtaroth, and El-Muzérib | (“ Hebraica,” x. 40) explained it as an Ashtart rep- 
With Ashtoreth Karnaim. Similarly, G. A. Smith in | resented by some horned animal, a cow, bull, or ram; 
1895 (+ Historical Geography," map) identified Ash- | Moore (*Jour. Bibl. Lit.” xvi. 155 ), on the basis of 
tarvin with Tell-Ashtereh, and Ashteroth Karnaim | Baal-Karnaim, whose temple near Carthage was on a 
with Tell-Ashary, but has since found reason to dis- | mountain formed by two peaks separated by a gorge, 
card this view. interprets the name as“ Lue goddess of the two-peaked 


It seems probable that there was in the Old Tes- | mountain." This last is the probable solution. 


Ashtoreth: 
Ashura 
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The town was very old. It is mentioned by 
Thothmes IIL. (thirteenth century B.c.; compare W. 
Max Müller, * Asien und Europa,” p. 162) and in the 
El-Amarna tablets (fourteenth century B.C. ; compare 
Schrader, 7^ K. B." v., Nos. 142, 237; Sayce, " Patri- 
archal Palestine," pp. 133, 153). It has been identi- 
fied by Dillmann (on Gen. xiv. 5) with the mound 
of Tell Ashtereh; by G. A. Smith (“ Hist. Geog.” 
map) with Tell Ashary ; and by Buhl (“ Geog.” pp. 
248 et scq.), whom Gunkel (on Gen. xiv. 5) follows, 
with El-Muzérib (see also Buhl, “Zur Topographie 
des Ostjordanlandes,” pp. 13 et «eg. ; ^ Zeit. Deutsch. 
Palist. Ver." vols. xiii, xv.) The real site can 
not be determined until some of these mounds are 
excavated. See ASHTAROTH. 

J. JR. | G. A. B. 

ASHTORETH: The name given inthe Old Tes- 
tament to the old Semitic mother-goddess, called in 
Phenicia, Ashtarte; in Babylonia, Ishtar; and in 
Arabia, Athtar. (For her worship among the He- 
brews, see AsTanre.) Ashtoreth is derived from 
Ashtart by a distortion after the analogy of " Bo- 
sheth” (compare Jastrow, “Jour. Biblical Litera- 
ture” xiii. 28, note). 

Ashtarte was the chief goddess of the Sidonians, 
among whom she was worshiped as an independent 

divinity, and also under the name 

The * Ashtarte of the name of Baal,” asa 
Goddess in counterpart of Baal (compare * C. I. S.” 
Phenicia. i. 3 and ^"IIebraica," x. 33). A frag- 
ment quoted in Philo Biblos connects 

the worship of Ashtarte with Tyre (compare also 
Josephus, “Ant.” viii. 5, § 3; “Contra Ap." i. 18, 
who quotes Menander), while Lucian (^De Syria 
Dea,” 88 6-9) describes in some detail her worship 


at Gebal (Byblos), in which the wailing for TAMMUZ | 


was a prominent feature. Asa part of this ritual, 
women were obliged to sacrifice either their hair or 
their chastity. A shrine of this goddess was found 
also in the city of Askelon in Philistia (Herodotus, 
i. 105), in which the armor was hung after the battle 
of Gilboa (I Sam. xxxi. 10). 
The Phenician colonies carried the worship of 
Ashtoreth into the Mediterranean. In Cyprus she 
had important temples at Citium and 
In Paphos, and left a deep impression 
Phenician on its civilization (compare “ Heb.” x. 
Colonies. 42-46and “Jour. of Hellenic Studies,” 
` 1888, pp. 175-206). It also left its 
impress in Malta and Sicily (* Heb.” x. 46-49). From 
Cyprus her cult found its way to Corinth and other 


parts of Greece, where it corrupted the simple- 


purity of the old Greek family life (compare Far- 
nell's “Cults of the Greek States," xxi.-xxiii.). 
From Sicily it made its way to some extent into 
Italy. 

In North Africa, Ashtoreth was known as Tanith 
(see Barton, “Semitic Origins,” p. 253, note 6), to 
which is frequently attached the epithet “ Face of 
Baal," showing that she was often regarded as sub- 
ordinate to that god. She was also called Dido 
(Love) and was, as Augustine says (“De Civitate 
Dei," ii. 4, worshiped with obscene rites (compare 
“Heb.” x. 48-53). s 

In Babyl)cuia and Assyria she was worshiped as 


of gods and men. 


Ishtar at several different shrines, in each of which 
the goddess possessed slightly varying character- 
istics. Erech was one of the oldest and 
In most important of these shrines, where 
Babylonia. she was called also Nana, and gen- 
erally appears as the goddess of sex- 

ual love and of fertility. 

At Agade she was worshiped as the spouse of 
Shamash (* Heb.” x. 24-26), and at Babylon as that of 
Marduk, At the latter shrine, where she was called 
Zarpanit, she was the goddess of fertility for both 
plants and animals. According to Herodotus (i. 
199), every Babylonian woman once in her life was 
compelled to offer her person at Zarpanit’s shrine 
(compare “ Heb.” x. 15-23). 

From Babylonia, emigrants carried her worship 
to Assyria, as represented in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. In Assyria, at Nineveh, and Assur she was 
regarded as the spouse of Assur and the mother 
With the god Assur she was 
supreme, although other gods were worshiped. 
Another shrine of hers of high antiquity was at 
Arbela. From the reign of Sennacherib onward the 
Ishtar of Arbela is regarded as distinct from the 
other Ishtars. She had no spouse, was mother, and 
a goddess of war. Probably her worship there had 
never been united with that of a male dcity (com- 
pare “ Heb." ix. 181-155). 

In Arabia she was known as Athtar,and in southern 
Arabia at least was changed into a masculine deity. 
An interesting inscription (* Jour. Asiat.” 8 ser., ii. 

256 et seq.) exhibits this transition in 
In Arabia. process (compare “Heb.” x. 204). As 

a goddess Athtar was a mother, and 
was bifurcated (rather than transformed) into a mas- 
culine and feminine deity, the father and the mother 
of mankind (compare Mordtmann, " Himyaritische 
Inschriften und Alterthümer," No. 869). The father 
was known as Athtar, or by such epithets as “ IImaq- 
qahu." * Talab Riyam,” etc. ; the mother, as Shams 
(compare Barton, “Semitic Origins,” pp. 129 et 
&eq.). | 

Asa god, Athtar was the god of fertility. From 
southern Arabia his worship was transferred to Abys- 
sinia, where he was known as Astar, and where many 

features of his worship still survive 
In in the rites of the Abyssinian church 


Abyssinia. (compare " Epigraphische Denkmiler 


aus Abessinien”; Bent, “Sacred City 

of the Ethiopians”; and Glaser, “ Die Abessinier in 
Arabien und Africa”). 

In northern Arabia the name Athtar does not ap- 

pear; but there are two goddesses, Al-Uzza and Al- 

Lat, who are shown elsewhere as goddesses of fertil- 


ity scarcely disguised under these epithets (compare 
" Heb." x. 58-66). Al-Uzza was worshiped especially 


av ;.akhla and Mecea, and Al-Lat at Taif and by the: 
Nabateans (compare “C. I. S." ii. Nos. 170, 182, 
183). She is mentioned by Herodotus, iii. 8. 

This cult thus presents an underlying unity 
throughout the Semitic world, with many local dif- 
ferences. . Various animals were sacred to this deity 
in different places, while she was frequently pictured - 
in their form. Thus, at Eryx she was thought to 
assume the form of a dove, and of a dove and a 
gazelle at Mecca. At Arbela she was conceived by 
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Assurbanipal as a warrioress, behung with bow and 
quiver (“ Hebraica," ix. 162); while Zidonian coins 
picture her standing on the prow of a galley and 
pointing forward as though guiding the vessel on 
its way. Other local circumstances gave her many 
other forms. Thus, in Saba she was identified 
with the sun and the morning star; at Mecca and 
in Assyria, with Venus; and at Zidon, with the 
moon. | 

Schrader (4C. I. O. T.” 2d ed.), Sayce (“Hibbert 

Lect.” 252), and Driver (Hastings’ “Dict. of the 

Bible”) hold to the non-Semitic origin of this cult. 

Paul Haupt (7 Z. D. M. G.” 34, 758 et se4.), Zimmern 

(Bab. Buss.” 38), Friedrich. Delitzsch (5 Assyrian 

Grammar,” p. 181), Moore (“Encye, Bib.”), G. Hoff- 

mann (* Ueber Einige Phónizische Inschriften," 225), 

and Barton (“ Heb.” x. 69 et seq.) have argued on the 

other side. It is hardly possible that the most uni- 
versally worshiped of Semitic divinities should have 
been of non-Semitic origin. It appears plausible 
to assume that the goddess criginated in Arabia in 
primitive Semitic times in connection with the cul- 

ture of the date-palm, and that, as the Semites mi- 

grated, she was transplanted to the different countries 

(compare Barton, “Semitic Origins,” ch. iii.-v.). See 

ASTARTE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Movers, Die Phonizicr, 1850, 1. 559-650: 
Baethgen,. Beitrdyge zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
ISNS; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Nemitexr, 2d ed., 1894, pp. 
310, 355. 471 et xez.: Barton, Ashtarcth and Her Trulwence 
in the Old Testament, in Journal af Biblical Literature, 
x. et seg.: idem, The Semitic Ishtar Cult, in Hebraica, 
ix. 133-103, x. 1-74: idem, Sketch of Semitic Origins, 1902. 
J. JR. G. A. B.. 
ASHTUMKAR, REUBEN DHONDJI: Beni- 

Israel, soldier; born near Bombay, India, about 1820; 

He entered military service in the Eighth Regiment 

native infantry on March 5, 1839. He participated 

in the pursuit of the rebel army under Tantia To- 
pee in Gujarat, 1857-58. He was present at the 
engagement of Hykullze, and served with a field 
force against the Niakara Bheels in the Rewa 

Kanta district in 1857-58. He served in the Sind 

campaign in 1842, including the march to Kanda- 

har. Ile was also in Abyssinia. Ashtumkar was 

appointed jemidar Jan. 1, 1856; subedar on June 7, 

1858; and was raised to the rank of subedar-major 

Jan. 1, 1870. He was decorated with the Order of 

Dritish India of the second class, with the title of 

bahadur on Oct. 27, 1872, and the same Order of 

the first class with the title of sirdar bahadur from 

Jan. 1, 1877. 

J. | J. HY. 


ASHURA (the “tenth” day): A fast-day among 
the Mohammedans, observed on the tenth day of the 
month Muharram, and derived from the Jewish Day 
of Atonement, celebrated on the tenth of Tishri 
(Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 27). The name is an Aramaic 
form of the Hebrew word *'Asor" (the tenth), still 
to be found in æ liturgical poem for the Day of 
Atonement (n5n 31535 "y NSYON, M. Sachs, “ Fest- 
gebete der Isracliten,” 4th ed., pt. iv. 88). 

Mohammedan tradition is a unit on the assertion 
that the Prophet knew nothing of the Atonement 
Day until he came to Medina in 622, “When Mo- 
hammed came to Medina, he saw that the Jews fasted 
upon the day Ashura, Said he, ‘ What is this?’ 
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They answered, ‘It is an “excellent day," the day 
on which God saved Israel from their enemy, where- 
upon Moses fasted.’ Said he, ‘I havea nearer claim 
to Moses than you have'; then he fasted and com- 
manded others to fast also” (Bukhari, ed. Krehl, i. 
491. — ` 

Mohammed fixed upon the tenth of Muharram as 
the Ashura dey. This leaning toward the Jews was 
evidently displeasing tosome of the followers of the 
Prophet. “They said, ‘O Prophet, it is a day cele- 
brated by Jews and Christians’ (the last two words 
are a senseless addition of later times) He an- 
swered, ‘Then, let us celebrate it on the ninth, in 
order to distinguish ourselves from the Jews '; but 
the next year at. this time the Prophet was already 
dead.” Some say that, in order to distinguish it 
from the Jewish fast, Mohammed said; * Fast on the 
ninth and the tenth "; according toothers, * Fast on 
Ashura, but fast also on the day before and. the day 

after.” Another tradition is that he 

Conflicting did not want it celebrated in as joyous 

Traditions. a manner as did the Jews, who were 

accustomed to deck out their wives 
with their finest jewelry and dresses. 

But there were those who, according to the com- 
mentators to the Koran (sura ii. 46), connected the 
original cclebration of Ashura with Noah, who was 
said to have landed on Mt. Judi on the tenth of 
Muharram and, out of thankfulness, to have fasted 
on that day (Baidawi, Comm. on Koran, i. 435; 
Zamahshari, ^Al.Kashshaf," i. 614). Still others, 
according to traditions gathered by Al-Biruni, said 
that on this day God took compassion on Adam; 
Jesus was born; Moses was saved from Pharaoh, 
and Abraham from the fire of Nebuchadnezzar; 
Jacob regained his eyesight; Joseph was drawn out 
of the ditch; Solomon was invested with the royal 
power; the punishment was taken away from the. 
people of Jonah; Job was freed from his plagues; 
the prayer of Zacharias was granted, and John was 
born to him (Al-Biruni, “ Al-Athar al-Bakiyyah,” ed. 
Sachau, p. 326). 

When Mohammed, at a later period, turned away 
from the Jews and instituted the Ramadan fast as a 
counterpart of the Christian Lent, the Ashura be- 
came a non-obligatory fast-day. As such it is still 

| celebrated in Mohammedan countries, 

Becomes and is called “The Little Fast." In 

non- Egy pt the “blessed storax " is sold on 

Obligatory. the streets, and the venders cry, ^A 

New Yearanda blessed Ashura!” It 
is the season for giving alms; and the belief is that 

" Upon him who gives plenty to his household on 

the day of Ashura, God will bestow plenty through- 

out the remainder of the year." The day is held in 
especial honor by the Shiites as the anniversary of 
the battle of Kerbelah (650), on which day the proto- 
martyr Al-Husain was killed, and the moon shone 
for seventy-two hours (Browne, “New History of 

the Bab,” 1655, p. 195). 

PER 423 WT. Musilin, Matre aeSanip Hi, U8 108. Caro, 18673 
Malik ibn Anas, Al-Muwatta’, p. 91, Lueknow, 1879; Al- 
Kastalani, Ir«híiud al-Sari, iii. 482, Bulak, 1°68; Al-Tirmidhi, 
Shama'il al-Nabi 1. 145, Bulak, 1875; Al-Biruni, -4l-Athar 
al-Bakiyyah, ed. Sachau. pp. 329 et seq. (Eng. transl. irte, 


et seq.) reproduced by Al-Kazwinl, Athar a-Bilad,, 
seq. (German transl. by Ethe, pp. 139 et seq.). Compare 


Ashyan 
Asia 
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Geiger, Wax hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume Auf- 
genommen? p. 33; Hirschfeld, Beiträge zur Erklärung dex 
uarn, p. Tr: Sprenger. Das Leben Mohammeds, iii. 55; 
Grimme, Mohammed, i. 55; Pautz, Muhammad's Lehre 
von der Offenbarung, p. 131: and especially Goldziher. in 
Revue Etudes Juives, xxviii. 82 et seq. For the modern 
celebration, see Lane, Modern Egyptiana, i. 343, ii. 105 
et seq. a 
K. G. 


ASHYAN: The name of several Palestinian 
amomim and of one, probably Babylonian, amora. 
1. Ashyan, “the Carpenter (Nagyara),” of the third 
century, Who handed down certain utterances of 
Johanan (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42); Gen. R. Ixxxii. 5, 
in which latter passage the name has been cor- 
rupted) 2. Amora in the fourth century, belonged 
to Aha's circle, and handed down utterances of 


CITIES OF ASIA SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS. 


The earliest record that makes mention of the 
Hebrew people—the triumphal stele of Pharaoh 
Meneptah, of about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c.—shows Israel installed in some district of 
southern Syria, which can not now be precisely 
located, among peoples and cities of varying impor- 

tance—ITittites, Canaan, Gezer, Aske- 
The lon, Yenu‘amu. Three centuries later, 
Jewsin in the list of cities of Judea taken by 


. Palestine. Shishak, Israel reappears among the 


conquered. Momentous events had 
occurred in the meantime, of which only the Bib- 
lical books give an account. Palestine had been con- 
quered by the various tribes; a relatively powerful 
kingdom having Jerusalem for its capital had been 


(Drawn especially for ** The Jewish Encyclopedia) 


Jonah (Yer. Ter. i. 41a; Yer. Yoma viii. 455) 3. 
Ashyan bar Jakim, of the end of the third century, 
who belonged to Assi's circle (Yer. Yeb. xi. 12a) and 
is perhaps identical with the Ashyan named in Ber. 
14«, as the father of R. Isaac. 4. Ashyan b. Nid- 
bak, probably of Babylonian origin, whose father-in- 
law, Yeba, transmitied an utterance of Rab (B. D. 


22b), and who himself repeated another of Rab's 


^w 


teachings -4J9m-qccording to the better reading, 
Rabbiyeicz, * Dikduke<Soferim,” ad loc., note 60, 
while Zeira taught in his‘same (Yer. Meg. i. 71e, 
where Nidbah stands for Nidba 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, 65a et. se 

J. SR. W. B. 

ASIA: The largest continent, and the most an- 
cient seat of civilization, constituting the greater 
part of the Eastern hemisphere. 


established; and, during the very lifetime of Shishak, 
the rupture of the union that had existed buta short 
time under David and Solomon, and the separation 
of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, had occurred. 
Menaced in turn by the Canaanites and the Ara- 
means of Syria, by Egypt, and, above all, by the 
powerful Semites of the valleys of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, the two states successively disap- 
peared—the northern one in 722 n.c., under the at- 
tacks of the Assyrians; the southern, 135 years later, 
under those of the Babylonians. 

Sargon transported 27,000 inhabitants of Samaria 
to the Balikh and the Khabur, and to the frontiers 
of Media. Nebuchadnezzar carried off from Jeru- 
salem some 20,000 Jews who in the land of exile 
awaited the fall of the second Chaldean empire. 
During the reign of the first king of the dynasty of 
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the Achemenid, a small select. number of poor, 

fervent Jews were allowed to reenter Palestine, 
where they organized a community 


Exile with the restored Temple as a center. 
and Res- Under the guidance of a hierarchy of 
high priests the people enjoyed wide 


toration. 

- internal liberty; but, disturbed at the 
outset by religious reform, they did not always bear 
Persian domination with patience, and, about 350, 
Artaxerxes Ochus deported a group of Jews that 
had revolted to Hyrcania. 

The Macedonian conquest (332 B.c.) put an end to 
the empire founded by Cyrus. In the partition that 
followed the death of Alexander, Palestine fell to 
the share of the Ptolemies, who retained it during 

the third century. Clever politicians, 
Greek = they knew how to deal with national 
and Roman sentiment and to render Greek civili- 


Dom- zation accessible to a sensitive people. 
ination. The Seleucidie, succecding the Ptole- 


mies in 198 n.c., desired to hasten the 
work of Hellenization. Antiochus Epiphanes, by 
his fanaticism, provoked the revolt of the Maccabees, 
whose success was the triumph of the cause of inde- 
pendence after more than four centuriesof subjection, 

This independence, however, lasted but a short 
while. From 63 n.c. the intestine quarrels of the 
llasmoneans, who had become kings, placed the lit- 
tle state at the mercy of the Romans. Pompey en- 
tered Jerusalem, and Gabinius placed Judea under 
tribute. However, a century had to pass before defi- 
nite annexation could take place. Rather than ad- 
minister the ungovernable and stricken country di- 
rectly, the Romans handed it over to the Jdumean 
Herod and his descendants. 

In the course of this last period Judaism had 
overstepped the limits of its ancient centers and had 
spread over the whole of western Asia. 
During the first century of the com- 
mon era it not only kept the positions 
in the region of the Euphrates, which, 
apparently, it had not ceased to possess since the 
exile, but also scattered thence in all directions. To 
the south it reached Mesene; and around Nehardea, 
during the reign of Tiberius or thereabouts, Jewish 
influence had been strong enough to permit the 
maintenance for some thirty years of the open revolt 
of Anilai and Asinai against the Parthian king. To 
the north, with Nisibis as its capital, Judaism con- 
quered Adiabene through the conversion of the royal 
house. In the extreme north it penetrated Armenia; 
to the east, Media. It is singular that from Mesopo- 
tamia, under Antiochus the Great (200 B.c.), went 
forth the first Jewish colony having Asia Minor as 
its destination. 'The colony must have been fol- 
lowed by a number of emigrants, who formed flour- 


Western 
Asia. 


ishing communities in nearly every important city 


of the country. 

Northern Svria, too, was invaded by numerous 
Jewish colonies, especially at Damascus and An- 
tioch; and the petty dynasties of Emesa and Cilicia 
were influenced by Judaism. In the epoch of the 
Mishnah, Jews existed among the nomad Arabs; & 
little later, through immigration and especially 
through conversion, the Jewish religion penetrated 
into the center and tothe south of the Arabian penin- 

IL—14 
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sula. When in the course of the early centuries of 
the common era these movements were completed, 
Asiatic Judaism embraced a domain that has not 
since been exceeded to any extent. 

In contrast with this expansion was the simulta- 
ncous disappearance of the centers of Jewish national 
and religious life—Jerusilem and the Temple. When 
the Romans decided to place Judea under the direct 
jurisdiction of the empire, incompatibility between 
suzerain and subject induced ihe formidabie re- 
volt (67-70) that was terminated by the systematic 
destruction of the capital, followed by the edict 
forbidding Jews to return thither, and by the estab- 
lishment in the country of Greek and Roman colo- 
nies, Which were destined to destroy all possibility 
of reconstruction. Despite these precautions, there 
occurred under Hadrian (1351-135) the sanguinary 
revolt of Bar Kokba. Depopulated and | politically 
enslaved, Judea played a smaller and smaller róle in 
the destiny of Judaism. 

The religious center—rather than the national— 
gradually shifted its location. The schools first 
placed at Jabneh (Jamnia), south of Joppa (Jaffa), 
were afterward removed to Galilee; that is, to Usha, ` 
Seppharis, Shefaram, and especially to Tiberias; 
and in these schools the Talmud Known as the Jeru- 

silem Talmud was elaborated during 


Epoch of the third aud fourth centerics, The 
the triumph of Christianity must have 
Talmud. been fatal to Galilean Judaism, that, 


with the suppression of the patriarch- 
ate (about 425), lost the autonomy which it had pre- 
served till then. l 

The communities beyond the Euphrates gained in 
importance what Palestine lost. The foundation of 
the Academy of Sura (219) nearly coincides with the 
advent in Mesopotamia and Iran of a new dynasty, 
that of the Sassanips. At first hostile, this dynasty 
became quite tolerant toward Judaism, which gained 
tdherents even in the royal house. Then rivals of 
the Academy of Sura sprang up and flovrished—the 
schools of Nehardea, Pumbedita, and Mahuza; and 
from them proceeded the Babylonian Talmud. In 
the sixth century the Jews on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates were persecuted; but a new religion, arising 
in central Afabia, was destined to deprive Byzan- 
tines and Sassanids of domination in western Asia 
(see ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA, ACADEMIES IN PAL- 
ESTINE). 

A Jewish population of real importance had been 
established in the Arabian peninsula. Proselytism, 
rather than immigration, had introduced Judaism 

into the tribes of northern Hijaz, about 

Arabia.  Taima, Khaibar, Fadak, and Yathrib 

(now Medina), and those speaking the 
Sabean Janguage and inhabiting the present Ye- 
men. Among the last-mentioned, according to a 
somewhat doubtful tradition, Judaism, under the 


‘Himyaritic king Du Nuwas, obtained political su- 


premacy. 
‘In his early. discourses Mohammed made advances 


to the Jews of Hijaz, whose religion had furnished 
him with the essential elements of the one he him- 
self founded. But he experienced a repulse, which 
explains the hostility displayed by him toward 
the Jews after the battle of Badr, and which was 
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destined to have far-reaching consequences. As soon 
as he became victor, Mohammed expelled from 
Hijaz the greater number of his adversaries (who 
went to Syria); issued severe decrees against Jews 
and Christians; declared war without quarter upon 

| those refusing to submit to Islam; and 
Under Mo- onlereda special tax, the “jizyah,” to 
hammedan be imposed on the vanquished. The 


Rule., inferior position of the Jews resulting 
from these acts was not regulated till 
later. To one of the immediate successors of Mo- 


hammed, the calif Omar, is generally ascribed the 
decree (^kanun ")—unfavorable to the Jews—that 
precisely defined their status (see MOHAMMED OMAR, 
REscRIPT oF). Thedecree is probably of later date. 
It must be remembered that Islam assured the Jews 
a ^ guarantee ” (^ dhimma ”), conferring the right of 
free worship. 

In general, the Moslem conquest of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Iran was at firstadvantageous to Juda- 
ism. The prohibition against residence in Jerusa- 
lem was maintained but a short time. At Bagdad, 
under the Abbassid califs, who, with rare excention, 
were not fanatical, the Jewish communities, full of 
vitality, enjoyed real prosperity. Though troubled 
by internal religious dissensions that originated and 
developed out of Karaism in the seventh and eighth 
centuries; by personal and local dissensions, such as 
those which in 940 led to the suppression of the 
exilarchate; by Messianic preachings in Syria in 
9727, and, four centuries later, by David Alroy in 
northern Persia: yet Asiatic Judaism threw out one 
Jast gleam in the epoch of the final efflorescence of. 
the schools at Sura and Pumbedita under the geonim 
Saadia, Sherira, and Hai. Unlike Islam, the Chris- 
tianity of this period instigated violent persecutions. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries the Byzantine 
emperors forced conversion upon the Jews of Asia 
Minor; and in 1099 the Crusaders, on entering Jeru- 
salem, massacred the Jewish population. 

From the domains under Abbassid rule various 
migrations carried Judaism to the confines of Asia. 
A community in India, the BENI-IsRAEL at Bombay, 
~ was founded by David Rabban, who 
left Bagdad in 900. Another group. 
distinct from this one, exists at Bom- 
bay and at Cochin. It is divided into blacks and 


India. 


whites, the blacks being the offspring of intermar- ` 


riage. Despite their assertions to the contrary, these 
communities do not seem to have been of much 
earlier date than the Deni-Israel. 


According to a tradition, the Jews in China emi- 


grated from Palestine, after the fall of the Temple, 
during the reign of Ming-tse (70-75); but this is 
highly improbable. Other sources of information 
more reliable but not altogether trustworthy state 
that in 879 there were Jews at Han- 
kow, a village no longer to be located 
with certainty, but probably on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. But it is only in the time of the 
Bong dynasty (960-1126) that Jews, coming from 
India, brought to the Chinese court as a tribute 
tissues from the western seas. It is to be noted that 
the Jews (the first whose arrival in China is histori- 
cally established) came by sea and not by land. 
From Benjamin of Tudela and Pethahiah of Re- 


China. 


gensburg it is evident that a part of the Caucasus 
had been conquered by Judaism toward the end of 
the twelfth century. The Persian or- 
The igin of the colonies is attested not only 
Caucasus. by local tradition, but by the Persiun 
dialect preserved to the present day 

among Jewish mountaincers in thé Caucasus, 

The closing of the academies at Sura and Pumbe- 
dita (1040), nearly coincident with the end of the 
temporal powcr of the Abbassids, marks the point 
at which Asia ceased to be an intellectual and na- 
tional center of Judaism. Among the Arabs began 
oppressive and restrictive legislation, summed up in 
the so-called “kanun” of Omar. Inall countries in 
which Arabic or Persian was spoken, Jews led an 
obscure; dependent, and humiliating existence. It 

is of little significance that, at the end 

End of of the thirteenth century, a Jewish 
the Middle physician became prime minister to 

Ages. the khan Argun, sovereign of Persia 
and Irak, inasmuch as the khan was 

a Mongol, a stranger to the ideas controlling Islam. 
The establishment of Ottoman supremacy, however, 


in regions where the central authority was effective, 


induced notable improvement in the situation of 
the Jews: its first result, after the conquest of Asia 
Minor by the Byzantines, was the permission of the 
free reconstitution of the ancient communities. 

This humane and tolerant policy displayed itself 
most brightly at the time when the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain brought to the Orient large 
numbers of refugees, of whom Asiatic Turkey re- 
ceived her share. In the course of the sixteenth 
century many communities, with the . 
help of this fresh element, regained 
some of their old importance, as at 
Smyrna, Manissa, and other cities in 
Asia Minor; at Damascus, Safed, Tiberias, and Jeru- 
salem, in Syria and in Palestine. 

Later arrivals from Europe modified further the 
physiognomy of Judaism in some of these cities. In 
the eighteenth century began a constant immigra- 
tion of Jews— especially from Poland — speaking 
Jud:eo-German, who superimposed Áshkenazic on 
Sephardic communities, and in time became numer- 
ically preponderant in Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. 
A last wave from the same source, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, brought to the coast 
plains of Palestine and to parts of Galilee, Russian, 
Rumanian, Galician, even Bulgarian, immigrants, | 
who created the villages of Rishon le-Zion, Zikron 
Ya‘akob, and Rosh Pinah. 

Formed of diverse clements—some native; others, 
the minority, of European origin, and subject to 
the historic influences of their respective countries— 
Asiatic Judaism presents a wide variety of aspects. 

The communities of Yemen, of northern Syria, 
and of the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
employ Arabic as the vulgar tongue. In Kurdistan 
and around the lakes of Van and Urmiah a Neo- 
Aramaic dialect is preserved, spoken especially at 
Zakho, Urmiah, Salamas, and Bash-Kala. It is 8 
valuable relic of the dialects peculiar to the popula- 
tions prior to the Arabian conquest. In Asia Minor 
the chief language is Ledino, or Judwo-Spanish, 
which in Palestine is employed along with Judæo- 
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German and Arabic, Persian is the language of the 
Jews not only in Persia proper. but in a part of 
Turkestan and in the Caucasus, with 
the exception of a small Georgian 
group which uses Rartvelian. Jn 
these countries the knowledge of Ie- 
brew has persisted up to the present time—chietly 
in Yemen and Palestine, where in. certain places it 
bids fair to become a living language. The case is 
quite different in farther Asia. In India, Mahratti is 
the language of the ritual; in China, about the mid- 
dle of the century, no one knew how to read the 
Bible, and the name “Israel” was corrupted to 

^" Yeseloni.” 
Owing to the absence or the scarcity of precise 
statistics on the subject, it is impossi- 


Lan- 
guages. 


Dis- ble to give definite information con- 
tribution cerming the different groups of Jews 
of Jewsin in Asia. The figures in the follow- 

Asia. ing iable are approximately correct: 

JEWS IN ASIA. 
Asia MINOT asna ven ea esee naa ——— M 5.000 
Syria and Palestine... .cccccccccccceseccccces 90.00 
Mesopotamia, Irak ...... 222-22 ec ec ewe wees 041,009 
ATUMAS cv re ——— P (— E 60,000 
Totaj in Asiatic Turkey.............. X 285,000 
Caucasus (ROS) Lee Lecce eee eee ee eee reno 8,$,1 
Siberia UI RU EE oue we xd eerie ado ST E eT OE 91.411 
Foyyrhama cc. c ccc cc eee ———— — 8300 
WG Abc usua ee Fux eU P evvE enter ceeewciess 9.000 
hniva...- see ces ER TEN 2.000 
Total in Asiatic Russia.............. PES 112,248 
AACN uus esas $ruis MODERNE PNEU 2.800 
BUS IDdlle is Shc Oise vee ce eC EE RC CES 14.410 
Tota) jn British possessions in Asia...... 17,200 
ATittinhistüfise scies is voee bp aa eui Sees 2.000 
POI i csse Geet ere —— saeeee .J 25,000 
auicm PEEN EAS 1,000 
Gier Countries... 00... cee eee ee eee ———Á x 
—— 28,500 
Total Jewish population in Asia......... 442,948 


The desicadants of European immigrants are di- 
vided into Ashkcnazim and Sephardim. Alongside 
of these in Palestine are the remnants of the sect of 
‘the Samaritans (in Nablus), and some Karaites (in 
Jerusalem). In eastern. Asia the form of worship 
and the beliefs have been influenced by neighboring 
religions. In India this influence is notable among 
black Jews; and among the Jews of China religious 
sentiment has become obliterated to the extent that 
à member of the Jewish community has been known 
to exercise the functions of a Buddhist priest. 

As the greater part of Asia is under the rule of 
European powers, the political status of the major- 

ity of Jews is regulated by the general 

Politicai jaws of Russia, Turkey, and Great 

Statuc. Britain. In Siberia, Transcaucasia, 

, and Turkestan the government of 
Jews of European origin must be distin guished from 
that of native Jews. The former are controlled by 
the restrictive measures in force in the country of 
their origin; the latter, under Russian rule, have 
obtained the benefits of a regular government and of 
protection from Mussulman fanaticism, and have 
even, to a large extent—especially in the Cuucasus— 


forever out of the grasp of the Seleucids. 


been associated with the local administration. Since 
1592, however, their situation has trended toward. 
that of their European coreligionists. In Asiatic 


“Turkey the reforms called “tanzimat” have gradu- 


ally effaced the differences that law and ancient 
usage had established between Jew and Mussulman; 
and the constitution. of 1876, by pioclaiming that 
all subjects of the empire are without distinction 
called. Osmanlis, abrogated the stipulations of the 
decree of Omar. Moreover, in the course of recent 
centuries, the Porte has frequently taken Jews into 
its service; and some of them had attained to high 
offices. It should be added that in regions where 
the sultan's authority has not been uncontested, as, 
for example, Yemen and Kurdistan, the condition 
of the Jews has remained precarious and wretched. 
In Persia till within the last few years, Jews were 
subject to many disqualifications, aud were com- 
pelled to follow sordid, disreputable trades: a series 
of edicts of the present shah, Muzaffar-ed-din, 
granted them civil rights (see AFGHANISTAN, ARA- 
BIA, CHINA, ete.). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Kultur- und Literatur-Gesch, der 
Julen in Axton, 1819, passin: J.J. Benjamin, Acht Jahre 
in Axien und Afrika, ii.. Hanover, 1859; Isidore Loeb, La 
Situation dex Israclitcs en Turquie, ete., Paris, 1877. 


G. I. Lx. 
ASIA MINOR: The western extremity of Asia, 
Which seems to have been. known to the Jews at a 
relatively carly date; for to this region belong thé 
greater number of the sons of Japhet mentioned in 
the ethnographic lists in Gen. x. Von Gutschmid 
believes that there was a dispersion of Jews in Asia 
Minor in the middle of the fourth century B.c.; but 
it is probable that Jewish colonization did not ante- 
date the Seleucids, though Josephus mentions the 
existence of relations between Jews and the inhabi- 
tants of Pergamus, extending back to the time of 
Abraham. | 
Toward the cnd of the third century, at the time 
that Greek communitics began to be formed in the 
villages along the coast, Antiochus the Great (223~ 
187 r.c.) installed in the more thinly populated dis- 
tricts of Phrygia 2,000 Jewish families from Meso- 
potamia (Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 3, § 4). The Jews 
formed military colonies at these places, the princl- 
pal of which scem to have been Apamea, Laodicea, 
and Hicrapolis. The name sa7orzía (colony), which 
Hicrapolis retained for four centuries, attests the 
nature of the settlement. —— 
Before the death of Antiochus, Asia Minor passed 
Their suc- 
cessors, the Romans, followed the same 
The favorable policy toward the Jews; 
Roman Oc- at first protecting them in the va- 
cupation. rious states in which the country 
remained divided (“ Letter of the Ro- 
man Senate tothe Kings of Pergamus, Cappadocia,” 
etc., 139-138 B.c.); and, later, defending them from 
the ill will of the Hellenic population among whom 
they lived, when, after the year 133, these states 
were successively annexed by Home. The Greek 
towns regarded with disfavor the settlement among 
them of this strange element, which, while claiming 
to participate in communal life, still adhered to its 
peculiar customs and organization. Hence, there 
developed a sentiment of hostility which in the 
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second half of the first century before the common 
era provoked at Tralles, Laodicea, Miletus, and 
Ephesus irritating measures, such as the seizure of 
moneys collected for the Temple, the prohibition of 
the exercise of the Jewish religion, and even threats 
of expulsion. Cæsar and Augustus, however, as- 
sured to the Jews the rights of sojourn and of free 
worship; yet it is improbable that in the Greek 
towns they possessed the right of citizenship and a 
«corresponding share of public honors, On the other 
hand, they enjoyed freedom. from conscription, the 
exemption from which was conferred on them by 
Dolabella, proconsul in Asia (43 B.C.) Roman ofl- 
cials seem to have departed from their. benevo- 
lent policy in only one instance—when, in 62 B.C., 
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ANCIENT JEWISH COMMCNITIES IN ASIA MINOR. 


lenism. At the end of the first century Ptolemæus 
of Tlos offered to the Jewish community, as a thank- 
offering for having raised him to the dignity of 
archon, a burial-ground, which bore 
The the pagan name of “heroon.” This 
Birth of was in conformity with the practise 
Hellenism. known as the * honorarium decurio- 
nati " (present of one who has becomea 

decurion), modeled after the political organization of 
the city. Only the ordinary formulas of Greek epig- 
raphy are seen in the epitaph of Rufina of Smyrna 
and in the inscription of Tation of Phocwa. who 
erected a synagogue, in return for which he received 
a crown of gold from the community. Record ex- 
ists of the marriage of a Jewess toa Greck at Lystra. 


REDER - PARIS 


Modern cit y-namces in Roman type. 
(Drawn especially for ** The Jewish Encyclopedia.) 


L. Valerius Flaccus confiscated at Laodicea, Apamea, 
Adramyttium, and Pergamus money intended for 
Jerusalem. He had toanswer for the illegal act be- 
fore the courts. 

If the sums seized by Valerius Flaccus really rep- 
resented the didrachma tax for one year, it might 
be concluded, according to the calculation of Theo- 
dore Reinach, that there were at that time 180,000 
Jews in Asia Minor. Dut this number is possibly 
ten times too large; for, among nearly 20.000 Greek 
inscriptions found in Asia Minor, scarcely twenty 
can be attributed doubtless to Jews. 

From the beginning of the common era, popular 
hatred toward the Jews scemed to diminish, doubt- 
Jess through their gradual assimilation with Hel- 


As Judaism became affected by outside influences, 
and in turn influenced the surrounding society, vari- 
ous hybrid groups grew up side by side with the 
relatively orthedox elements. Such were the Juda- 
izing pagans: Julia Severa of Akmonia, benefactress 
of the synagogue and high priestess of the imperial 
religion; the Porphyrabaphoi of Hierapolis, who 
mixed practises of entirely Hellenic origin with the 
observance of the feasts of Passover and Pentecost: 
and the Hypsistarians, or Adorers of the Supreme 
God. The Sabbatists of Cilicia and the followers of 
Sambathe at Thyatira were also more or less under 
the influence of Judaism. 

Powerful though the effect of the surrounding 
Hellenism was, the Jewish communities displayed 
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a remarkable vitality. Even in the third century, 
the Jewish colonies of Smyrna and Hierapolis pre- 
served a racial fecling sufficiently strong to cause 
them to call themselves “laos” or “ethnos "(people) 
of the Jews. About the same time, 
Strong the colony of Apamea invoked a par- 
Racial ticular statute, administercd under a 
Feeling of law (“nomos”). 
Jews. These groups of Jews, however, 
seem to have lost all connection with 
the Jewish centers of Palestine and of Babylonia. 
The Tabnud ignores them completely. According 
ton aoubtful tradition, R. Akiba and R. Meïr went 
to Mazaca in Cappadocia; and, according to the 
Pesikta, an obscure haggadist, Nahum, preached 
at Tarsus. M. Jastrow disagrees with Kohut and 
Neubauer, in identifying the Biblical Ludim with 
the Lydians. Joseph Halévy has raised strong ob- 
jections to the identification of Phrygia with Pru- 
cita, the wine of which, says the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, separates the Ten Tribes from their brethren. 
Cappadocia seems to have been an exception to the 
rule, and not to have lost all contact with Talmudic 
Judaism. "Two scholars, Samuel and Judah, are 
styled “of Cappadocia "; and in an inscription at 
dafa occurs the name of a Cappadocian Jew called 
Jacob, ata time when members of the Asiatic com- 
munities generally bore Greek names. 
Christianity at first affected these little Jewish 
colonies less than one would have expected. 
preaching of Paul, himself a Jew of 


Advent of Tarsus, does not seem to have been 
Christi- — very successful, save, possibly, at Ico- 
anity. nium, Where defections occurred, 


they were merely individual cases. 
The texts of the third century, cited above, show 
that the Jewish elements continued, without serious 
impairment, »» to the triumph of the new religion 
and the establishment of the Christian empire. 

Information concerning events later than this 
cpech is very scarce. The Jews of Asia Minor 
probably shared the vicissitudes of their coreligion- 
istsin Oriental Christendom; undergoing, like them, 
the changes of an increasingly harsh legislation, and 
the persecutions of Justinian, Justin, Phocas, and 
Heraclius. A false tradition makes certain Jews of 
Syria who had fled to Isauria the instigators of the 
struggle ot Leo IH. with the Iconoclasts. Itis, how- 
ever, certain that Leo in 723 forced the entire body 
of Jews to embrace Christianity. The measure must 
have been merely nominal in its effects; for in the 
following century various emperors passed many 
similar ordinances. 

Turkish rule initiated an era of comparative toler- 
ance for the Jewish communities, though they had 
doubtless become greatly reduced in numbers. In 

the reign of Sultan Orkhan (1326-1360) a group of 
immigrants from Syria reinforced the 

In population of Brusa; und at the end of 

the Middle the fifteenth century and later, the com- 
Ages. munities of Amasia, Tokat, Magnesia, 
Syria, and Smyrna were augmented 

by a fresh contingent of immi grants, refugees from 
Spain, whose language soon superseded Greek, 
Which had probably remained from ancient times 
the language of the old indigenous communities. 


The- 


The colonies thus formed have passed through the 
last few centuries without cither disturbance or dis- 
tinction; having lived in accord with the Turks, 
but at times less harmonicusly with the Greek Chris- 


tians. The only noteworthy incident in modern times 


was the excitement aroused by SHABBETHAI ZEBI, 

Oficial statistics give the following figures for 
the Jewish population of Asia Minor, including the 
Armenian provinces: | 


JEWISH POPULATION oF Asta MINOR. 


— 


Vilayets of Trebizond, Erzerum, Angera, Seevas, Konia, 


Diarbekr. and Kastamuni............... WEE ERE IDE A nr 
Vilayet of Vabaceececcesezaedesussessabe EEE TER eee] 5,000 
Vilayet of BEUSqLu ise To oo rr eR EVER rei —— M es 
Vilayet of Constantinople (Asiatic dependeneies)........ 6,660 
Vilayet of SINS THD ss ceca ven cu decee ies ORO austr e Te yu as 22.516 
Sanjik of Imidt acs Sule esis vera usce ss (nossa es EE EOS 2 
Sanjik of BEI e eesessaup dees RES eMe d EAT ES yt uae 3. 

POUL S ge cosy Risse discs couv d dA RiOSERIS VAR EVA 
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The Jews form an active, industrious class, fol- 
lowing minor trades and huzserafts. The founda- 
tion of the agricultural school, “Or Israel,” near 
Smyrna, by the Alliance Israclite Unriverselle and 
the Jewish Colonization Society will doubtless cause 
the migration into the agricultural regions of a num- 
ber of Jews concentrated in cities. The Alliance 

has contributed also to the moral and 

Trades and matcrial improvement of the Jews in 

Schools. the provinces bordering on the -Egean 

= Sea, by the erection of schools and 

workshops for apprentices in Smyrna (1873), Darda- 

nelles (1873), Cuscuujuk (1879), Brusa (1886), Mag- 

nesia (1892), Aidin (1894), Pergamus (1896), Casaba, 
and Syria (1897), es 
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G. I Ly. 

ASIEL: 1. Found only in the genealogy of 
Simeon (I Chron, iv. 35), 2. One of the five skilled | 
writers who wrote the law for Ezra (II Esd. xiv. 
24). 8. Ancestor of Tobit (Tobit i. 1, R. V.; A. V. 
reads * Asael”). 


J. JR. G. D. L. 


‘ASIYAH (“world of making”): The last of the 
four spiritual worlds of the Cabala—Azilut, Beriah, 
Yezirah, 'Asiyah—based on the passage in Isa. xliii, 
7. According to tlie *Maseket Azilut," it is the 
region where the Ofanim rule and where they pro- 
mote the hearing of prayers, support human en- 
deavor, and combatevil Their ruleris Sandalphon. 
According to the system of the later Palestinian 
Cabala, ‘Asiyah is the lowest of the spiritual worlds 
containing the Ten Heavens and the whole system 
of mundane Creation. The light of the Sefirot ema- 
nates from these Ten Heavens, which are called the 
“Ten Sefirot of ‘Asiyah”; and through them spiri- 
tuality and piety are imparted to the realm of matter 
—the seat of the dark and impure powers (Cor- 
dovero, “Pardes Rimmonim,” chapter y^*3w [initials 
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of Azilut, Beriah, Yezirah, "Asiyah]) (Vital, “* Ez 
Hayyim, "chapter y^3x&.) Compare AZILUT. 

K. P. B. 

ASKANAZY, MAX: German physician; born 
at Stallupönen, East Prussia, Feb. 24, 1865. He re- 
ceivedhis educationat the gymnasium in Königsberg, 
Prussia, and at the university in that city, studying 
medicine at the latter, and graduating in 1590. In 


the same year he became assistant at the patholog- 


ical institute of his alma mater, and in 18595 was ad- 
mitted to the medical faculty of the university as 
lecturer. Askanazy is the author of several essays 
on clinical and, pathologicabanatemical subjects. 
among Which are: H NAA szur Frage der Alo- 
pecia “Neurotic: * Archiv für Dermatologie und 
Sy philis," 1890, xxii, 523; " Ueber Bothriocephalus- 
Anaemie und die Prognostische B a. utung der Me- 
galoblasten im Anümischen Blute,” in * Zeitschrift 
für Klinische Medizin,” 1895, mu Sn 5 and 6; 
“Ueber den Wassergehalt des Blutes, und Blut- 
serums bei Kreislaufstórungen, Nephritiden, Anac- 
mien und Ficber Nebst Vorbemerkungen über die 
Untersuchungsmethoden nnd ey M Befund unter 
Physiologischen Verthiiltnissen,” in ^ Deutsches Ar- 


chiv für Klinische Medizin," 1995. lix.: " Ueber die 
Diagnostische Bedeutung der Ausscheidung des 
Benee-Jones’schen Körpers durch. den Urin,” 7. 


1900, Ix viii. 
8. F. T. IL. 
ASKANAZY, SELLY: German physician; 
born Sept, 8, 1366, at Stallupónen, Eust Prussia. 


He attended the Kneiphof Gymnasium at Königs- 


berg, Prussia, and Jater the university in that city, 
gradu: iting as doctor of medicine in i892. Joining 
the staff of the university medical hospital as junior 
assistant in the same year, he became in 1804 first 
assistant. He held this position until 1899, when he 
resigned owing to his increasing private practise. 
In 1897 he was appointed lecturer in the university. 
Askanazy has contributed several essays to the med- 
ical journals on the examination of patients for ac- 
cident insurance, clinic l diagnostics, etc. 
8. F. T. II. 


ASKENAZY, SIMON : Polish historian; born 
in 1867 at Zawichwost, government of Sandomir, 
Russian Poland; studied at the universitics of War- 
saw and Gottingen, graduating from the Jatter with 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. In 1897 he was 
appointed lecturer, and in 1902 professor extraor- 
dinary on universal history to the University of 
Lemberg. His principal works are: “ Die Letzte 
Polnische Kónigswahl," Gottingen; “Studja His- 
toryczno-Rrytyczne," Cracow, 2d ed., 1897; “ Dzia- 
lalnose Ministra Lubeckiego," 1897; and * Minister- 
jum Wiclhorskiego,” 1893. 

Many of Askenazy’s historical treatises were pub- 
lished in the “ Biblioteka Warzawska” and in * Kwar- 
talnik Historyczny.” They deal mainly with Polish 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: §. Orgelbrand, Enccyklopedja Powszeehna, 
Warsaw, 1898, 8.0. 
H. R. 


| ASKNAZI, ISAAC LVOVICH: Russian 
painter; bornat Drissa, government of Vitebsk, Jan. 
28, 1856. He entered the St. Petersburg Academy 
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of Fine Arts in 1370 as a day-scholar, and was regis- 
tered as a student in 1974. In the latter year he was 
awarded. the second silver medal for a sketch, and 
in 1875 the silver medal fora drawing. In 1877 he 
received the tirst silver 
medal for a sketch, and 
the second gold medal 
forastudy, “Abraham 
Expelling Hagar with 
Her Son Ishmael.” 
Asknazi was awarded 
in 1579 à silver medal 
fora sketeh,;7 The Pub- 
lean and the Pharisee,” 
and the first gold medal 
for a study, 7" The Wo- 
man Taken in Adul- 
tery." "The Pub- 
lcan” represents. tlie 
Pharisees surrounding 
Jesus, as pious, God-fearing Jews, cach wrapped 
in a "fallit? and with head-ornaments (7 tefillin ^) 
For this work the artist was granted a traveling 
scholarship for four years tocnable him to complete 
his studies. l 
Before his departure from 8t. Petersburg in Mav. 
1880, Asknazi completed his painting 7 The Wife of 
the Marano.” This work he left with the academy 
for exhibition at the Art Expositio! in Moscow ; but 
it was first exhibited at the St. Peters- 


Isaac Lvovieh Asknazi. 


Early burg Academy in 1881, under the 
Works. ` changed title “In Prison.” The alter- 


ation of title was probably due to the 
anti-Jewish riots of 1881, at which period the au- 
thorities did not consider it. politic to bring the mar- 
tyrdom of a Jewess before the eyes of the | public. 

In November, 1880, Asknazi, on his way to Italy, 
visited the galleries and studios of the capitals of 
Austria and Germany. While in Vienna he began 
his painting “ Maria of Egypt Reflecting upon the 
Sins of Her Life.” and his sketches * John the Bap- 
tist in Prison.” “John the Baptist’s Head on the 
Charger," and “The Poet Jehuda Halevi,” after 
Heine's well-known poem. Here he profited greatly 
by the advice of Hans Makart, who admired his tal- 
ent and took a great interest in his art. In Decem- - 


ber Asknazi arrived in Rome, where 
Influence he began his painting “Moses, the 
of Hans Shepherd of Jethro, in the Desert." 
Makart. which, together with ^ John the Bap- 


tists Head,” he sent in June, 1835, 
to the St. Petersburg Academy, and for which he 
was granted the degree of Academician of Arts. 
Both pictures were exhibited at the exposition of 
the academy in 1886; the latter picture being pur- 
chased by the academy, and “ "Moses ” by the well- 
known collector and. art-patron S. M. Tretiakov, of 
Moscow. At the same exposition four other paint- 
ings by Asknazi were exhibited: “Playing Dice.” 
a picture of two Italian boys; “Snow and Frost,” 
representing a thinly clad and shivering Italian boy; 
“Head of an Italian Woman,” and “A Woman 
Knitting." All four paintings show the influence 
of the old Italian masters on Asknazi’s work. 

In 1886 Asknazi exhibited in St. Petersburg “The 
Old Shoemaker ? ; in 1887, " Bad News," a picture of 
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and in 1899, the portraits of the architect A. Ham- 


QUNM ee a 
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158, “Sabbath Eve,” representing a Jewess praying 
over the Sabbath tapers. This latter painting merits 
description bere. The light of the candles, mingled 
with the twilight, illuminates tlie table with its snow- 
white cloth. The emblematic buds and flowers em- 
bossed on the Sabbath lamps are reflected on the 
shining surface of the stove. The attitude of the 
woman, Glad in her holiday dress; the expression of 
her face, full of devotion and piety: and every de- 
tail of the painting—all suggest the 
Influence glory of the approaching day of rest. 
of Op- In this work the influence of Oppen- 
penheimer. heimer js distinctly noticeable. The 
| picture was exhibited at the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago in 1592, and js now (1902) 
in the St. Louis (Mo.) Museum of Art. 

In 1840 Asknazi produced “The Bridegroom Ex- 
amined hy the Rabbi” A young Talmudist is being 
examined by the rabbi in the presence of the future 
father-in-law and mother-in-law. He is clad in a 


long coat, after the old Polish fashion; and two Jong - 


curls, hanging down from under his cap. encirele his 
pale face, He seems to be quite certain of success 
in this examination; vet it is evident that his heart 
is palpitating, and: bashfulness is expressed on his 
face, he being aware that all his utterances and 
movements are closely watched by his future rela- 
tives, although the joy in their faces is proof of their 
ereat satisfaction as the examination nears its end, 
Askuazi exhibited with this painting “Old Age” 
armel = Phe Pemale Friends.” In 1591 he painted 
"Mmm and Jochebed. Parents of Moses.” In 1892 
heevhibited * Asking a Favor," “The Morning Call,” 
aud “In Hesitation,” and in the. following year ^ A 
Jewish Wedding." The wedding oceurs in a small 
Polish Russian town, The bridegroom, in a high 
hat, witha long overcoat, and the bride in a white 
dress, her head covered with a thin veil, are just 
coming out from under the canopy, accompanied by 
groomsmen, bridesmaids, and wedding szuests. The 
rabbi and the servant of the synagogue turn to the 
right, all the rest walking in the middle of the 
street, Preceding them are four Jewish musicians: 
an old cellist, another old man, evidently the leader 

: of the band, plaving the cymbal—a 


His large kind of zither—and two young 
'Jewish men, one playing the fiddie, the other, 
Wedding." a retired soldier, plaving the flute. 


The “badchan,” or merry maker, in 
front is directing the music; while the little sexton 
drives away the street-boys from the route of the 
procession, Especially effective are the merry faces 
of the three women that are dancing in the throng. 
Other paintings of this same period are: * Youth 
and Old Age” and * The Last in Church.” 

In 1897 Asknazi produced * The Cellist,” repre- 
senting a handsome old man with a violoncello be- 
tween his feet, sitting in the middle of a luxuriously 
furnished room, and Playing from notes lying open 
ona magnificently carved stand. The sirong light 
thrown on the figure, the richness of the furniture, 
the graceful face of the attentive old musician, all 
produce a striking effect. In 1898 Asknazi exhib- 
ited: “Boy Preparing His Lesson,” “Housewife 
Grinding Coffee,” and “Over the Last Crumbs”; 


mersehmidt. of Miss P., and of I. Rabbincviez, the 
translator of the Talmud into French. 
Asknazi's latest and best work is * Ecclesiastes " or 
" Kohelet," which was exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. It represents Kohelet ben David, 
king of Jerusalem. sitting on his throne, lost in the 
dismal thought, * Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
Rohelet's face expresses complete resignation: he 
has evidently no solution for the. difficult. question, 
“What profit hath he that worketh in 


‘‘ Kohe- that wherein he labereth?” Lonely 
let." sits the king. long deserted by his 


children, to whom he had said, “Re. 
jeice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee.” ete. But two loyal servants from his 
body-guard and bis secretary remain with him, 
bound to him by genuine affection. They are pay- 
ing the closest attention to every whisper coming 
from his mouth. The secretary is writing down on 
a tablet the utterances of the wise king; and the 
servants, lying on the floor near the throne and lean- 
ing on their elbows, are looking at the king, who 
relates to them episodes of his life. 

Asknazi is considered to be the most devout Jew 
among the Russo-Jewish painters. While at the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. he was the only student 
who was excused by the authorities from working 
on the Jewish Sabbath and on holidays. Most of- 
his paintings deal with Jewish life and history; and 
on several occasions the authorities of the academy 


made him feel their dissatisfaction with his pro- 
nounced emphasis of national Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulgakov, Nashi Ahudozhnuiki. 1.: Sobko, 
Lelisikon BRusskil.h  Khudozhkiker, s.v. Vyestnik lzya- 
shehnulh Ishusste, 15886, v. 418-419; Nira, ISR, No. 16; He- 
port o£ the SC Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts for 
15:3. 06 ; Catalogue of the St. Petersburg Academy of Fine 
Arts for 1881-18: David Maggid, Askna2i in Sefer Ha- 
shanah, Warsaw, 1901, pp. 65-72. 

H. R. 


ASMA: Arab poetess, contemporary with Mo- 
hammed; daughter of Marwan; was married to an 
Arab of the tribe of the Banu Hatmah. After the 
murder of the Jewish poet Abu ‘Afak, who, in spite 
of his great age, had instigated the members of his 
tribe against Mohammed, Asma composed some 
verses condemning the deed. Mohammed despatched 
‘Umair, the only member of her tribe who had em- 
braced Islam, to punish her; and heassassinated her 
while asleep, surrounded by her children. 

Some Moslem traditionists, in order to excuse the | 
murder, make Asma a Jewess. It is, however, very 
doubtful that she was one, although Gritz (* Gesch. 
der Juden,” v. 144) accepts this assertion as a fact. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ihn Hisham, Das Leben Muhammeds, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 995; Hirschfeld, in Rerue Etudes Juivea, 


. 16. 
p i H. HIR. 


ASMAKTA (NNDDDN): A word meaning “sup- 
port," “reliance” (Ket. 614); hence it is used to 
designate a Bible text quoted in support of a rab- 
binical enactment (Hul. 615; see Jastrow, “ Dict.” 
8.t.). 
in civil law Asmakta (surety) is a contract where- 
in one of the partics promises without consideration 
to suffer a certain loss, or obligates himself to pay 
an unconscionable penalty, upon the fulfilment or 
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non-fulfilment of a certain condition: 
ise or obligation is net enforceable at law. 
asmakta does not give title, 
for the Halakah (B. B. 168). The reason is that the 
one who binds himself is presumed. to have done 
so heeanse he certainly expected. that 
the condition, upon the happening of 
which the obligation was to be com- 
plete, wenll net happen: and, from 
the nature of the obligation, the law presumes that 
the serious deliberate. intention to be bound by it is 
lacking. /An Asmakta may be made a perfectly 
valid contract if it is made clear that it w as intended 
to be one; and the manner jn which this may be 
done will be set forth hereafter. 

Maimonides is of the opinion that every contract 
in which ut condition is expressed by the use of the 
word "if" (BS) even though reduced. to writing 
and a 3 is an Asmakta (Y ad ha-Mazakah, Me ki- 
rah, xi. 2, 3. ©. The contract takes effect only from 
the time when the condition is fulfilled; and this 
shows that the obligation was not assumed with scri- 
ous intent, but that the promise was given only be- 
cause the promiser certainly hoped that the contract 
would be nullified by the non-performance of the 
condition (Shulhan “Arak, Hoshen Mishpat, 207, 2). 
For instance, if A says to DB, 71 will give you my 
house if [EN] on a certain day you accompany me 
to Jerusalem.” or 7if you bring mea certain thing,” 
even though B fulfils his condition, the contract is 


void, because it isan Asmakta (Mekirah, Ze.) 
A sells ; 
and they 


chase, the carnext- -memey shall be forfeited to A, and 
that A does not deliver. the goods, he shall pay 
doable the amount of the carnest-money to B. If 
B is in default, the carnest-money Is forfeited to A, 

because hie already has it in his posses- 


which prom- 


“An 


Legal 
Meaning. 


soods to Band receives money on account, 


meTee Uri or D dres met complete: the pur- 


Asmakta sion: and if A is in default, he must 
Not return the carnest-money to the pur- 
Binding. chaser. but need not give him double 


the amount, because it is an Asmakta 
(B. M. 48%; Mekiral, xi. 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 207, 
11). 

According to Rashi the carnest-moncy gives the 
buyer the right to claim an equivalent portion of 
the goods sold (B. M. 488). 

If a debtor has paid a portion of the debt, and he 
and the ereditor deposit the instrument of indebted- 
ness (* shetar 7) in the hands of a third. person with 
this condition: Jf tlie debtor does not pay the bal- 
ance of the debt within a certain specified time, the 
creditor shall be entitled to possession of the shetar 
and to the entire amount of the debt, without al- 
lowing any credit to the debtor for the amount al- 
ready paid on account—in such case, even though 
the debtor does not pay within the time specified, 
the creditor is not entitled to possession of the in- 
strument of indebtedness. Nor is the debtor obliged 
to pay that portion of the debt which he has already 
paid; because this is an Asmakta, since the debtor 
is presumed to have consented to the condition only 
because he was certain that he would be able to pay 
the money within the time d ie B. B. x. 
5, opinion of R. Judah: Mekirah, xi. 5; Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 2e. 12). The carly Tak audits MET considered 


7 is the principle adopted 


this a debatable question, but Rab, following the 
opinion of R. Judah, decided as above (Ned, 21). 

As stated above, Maimonides considers that every 
condition introduced by the word "if? constitutes 
the contract an Asmakta; but later authorities dis- 
tinguish three classes of conditions (Gloss to Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, Ge. 13): 

(1) If the fulfilment of the condition depends in 


part, but not entirely, upon him who assumes it, it 


isan Asmaktaz as, fer instance, if A agrees to pur- 
chase soods for Band binds himself that if he docs 
not buy them he will pay D a certain sum. The 

fultilment of thiiscondition not depend- 


Three ing entirely upon A, he must be pre- 
Conditions sume! to have known that it might he 
of In- impossible for him to buy the goods, 
validity. because the owner might refuse to sell 
the m to him (B. M. 734: Tosafot to D. 

M. dr, ron Haka.” and to 664, s e Wei“; see also 


Tos, to Sanh. 245, x c. 7 Kol”) 

(2) Hf the fultilment of the condition depends en- 
lirely upon tlie person who assumes it, and it js not 
unconscionable it js not an Asmakta; as, for instance, 
if A leases a piece of ground to D, to be farmed on 
shares so that a definite share of the product: shall be 
turned over to A, and B promises that, if he allows 
the field to He fallow. he will pay to A the complete 
value of his lease, this is no Asmakta; because the 
working of the field Ties entirely in. his own power, 
and he has only bound himself to pay the actual 
damage to A resultin from the neglect to till the 
field (Mish. B. M.ix. 3). If, however, he has bound 


himself to pay a penalty far exceeding the valuc of 


the lease, it is mo thle and will not be enforced 


22 a] 
rs "^ 


(Hoshen Mishpat, 
(3) If the fulfilment of the condition depe nds on 
chance, the contract is no Asmakta: this is the cuse 
in games of Chance. But the contract is valid only 
so far as the amount at stake is concerned; any loss 
exceeding the amount actually staked can not be 
claimed by the winner (based on Sanh, 24/). 

Asmakta may be v alid; ated (1) by the use of the 
form "from now on” (* me ‘akshaw 7); (2) by the 
use of the form “on condition that” 
Asmakta ("'al menat”); (3) by actual posses- 
Validated. sion; (4) by judicial act; (5) by the 
disgrace sulTered. by one if the other 

refuses 10 perform the gontract; (6) by a vow, etc. 
(0) If the words 7 from now on” (me'akslaw) are 
used, there is no Asmakta, For instance, if A mort- 
gages his field to B upon condition that if the loan 


-be not repaid. within three years, the field shall be- 


long to B “from now on ”— i.e., from the date of the 
mortgage—then if the money is not repaid, the con- 
dition is fultilled, and, as it is retroactive, D is con- 
sidered the owner of the field, not from the date of 
the fulfilling of the condition, but from the date of 
the mortgage (B. M. 65), 66); Mekirah, xi. 7; Ho- 
shen Mishpat, 207, 9, 14). If A had not intended to 
enter upon the contract seriously, he would not have 
expressed his intention by the use of the retroactive 
words * from now on.” 

(2) The form “on condition that" ig the legal 
equivalent of the form “from now on.” According 
to the opinion of Rabbi Solomon ben Adret, the 
mere use of the form *on condition that" does not 
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determine the question; and he distinguishes the 
case in Which it is used for the purpose of constim- 
mating the contract from the case in which it is for 
the imposition of a je malty for the breach of the con- 
tract (Gloss to Heshen Mishpat. Le.) IfA gives his 
house to Bron condition that” he marry a sister of 
A. the intention of Adsthat D shall receive the house 
only after bhe has married. his sister; and therefore 
ik phrase “on condition that” is equivalent. to 
- fran now on," and there is no Asmakta. I£ A and 
D areadjoining landowners and A wishes to buy B's 
lang for the purpose of preventing it from falling 
into the hands of a third person, but B refuses to 
adl and, for the purpose of pacifying A, declares 


Hint he will not sell liis Jand without first offering at | 


ta A. on Condition that" if he breaks this promise 
he will pay a certain sum of money, this condition 
js merely a penalty for breach of promise, and is not 
like the form 7 from now on," but is like the form 
ed and itis an Asmakta (7 Bet Yosef”? to Hoshen 
Mishpat, 207, 14: responsa. of Solomon hen Adret, 
Nos, ti? and 1149). 

un Tf the subject of the contract is real estate, and 
possession af it is taken at the time of the contract, 
in such case, even if the condition is in the form 
“i8 “there is no Asmakta (Mekirah, xi. 3, according 
to Kesef Mishneh, ad dee.). 
oti H the contract is concluded with KINYAN (cer- 
eony af svinholic seizure) in the presence of a tri- 
vunalof three judges learned in the law, and the doc- 
tineutis deposited in court on condition that it is 
to he delivered to the debtor in case the creditor is 
ner able, within a certain specitied time, to establish 
his elim, then there is no Asmakta, no matter how 
the condition is expressed. Unless the creditor is 
prevented from appearing within the time fixed, by 
sickness or some other unavoidable occurrence, the 
debtor is entitled. to delivery of the document (Ned. 
275: Mekirah, xi 3, 14: Hoshen Mishpat, Le. 15). 

A case iscited in the Talmud in which two parties 
lead a lawsuit, and A moved the court to. grant a 
continuance ef thirty days in order to enable him to 
Pring his proofs, The court suspected that the de- 
mand for continuance was merely for delay, and 
granted it only on condition that A should deposit 
in court all the documentary evidence which he had, 
with the understanding that if he did not appear 
within thirty days, the continuance was to be con- 
sidered null and void. The thirty days passed, and 
A did not appear. The question arose as to the 
lesality of the condition made by the court, it being 
argued that this was an Asmakta, inasmuch as the 
condition was only accepted by A because he cer- 
tainly hoped to be able to appear in time, The 
Talmud answers this problem by saying that in this 
case, inasmuch as the proofs were deposited in 
court, the non-fulfilment of the condition was tanta- 
mount to a relinquishment of the claim, and there 
Was no Asnyikta ; and it was established asa general 
proposition of law that if the contract is concluded 
with Rinyaa in the presence of a learned court of 
three judges, and the creditor is not prevented from 
fulfilling the condition by an unavoidable occur- 
rence, there is no Asmakta (Ned. 27«, b). 

(5) It is customary to fix certain penalties for 
breach of contract of marriage. In such cases, even 
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though the penalty is an exceptionally large one, it 
is not to be considered an Asmakta; and it may be 
collected by law as damages for the shame suffered 
by the innocent party, for which no amount may be 
considered too high, And furthermore, in this case, 
as in the case of gambling contracts, the conditions 
are mutual and reciprocal, and hence there is no As- 
makta (Hoshen Mishpat, de. 16). 

(6) A conditional promise strengthened by a vow, 
an oath, or à hand-clasp is not an Asmakta (e. 19); 
hence the rule of Asmakta does not apply where 
objects are Conditionally dedicated. to religions or 
charitable uses, these being considered as vows (d. 
19, gloss; Shulhan Aruk, Yore Peah, 2598, 10). 

If a contract is an Asmakta, a notice in the deed 
that “this shall not be considered an Asmakta ” is of 
no effect. (Hoslien. Mishpat, Ze. 18): the substance 
of the contract determines its legal character, irre- 
spective of What the parties choose to call it. 


nBLloGgnapPHY: Meses Mendelssohn, AUfualgesetze der Juden, 
ivo 859: Z. Frankel, Der Gerichtliche Beiweis nach Me- 
stisch-Teliiudischeiin Rechte. pp. Aio ct NU M. Bloch, I»r 
Vertrag nach Mosaisch-Tatnudischcim Rechle. pp. 258 et seq. 


J. SR. D. W. A. 
ASMODEUS, or ASHMEDAI [ASHMA- 
DAI] ('Acucsaioc, NER) : Name of the prince of 
demons. The meaning of the name aiid the identity 
of the two forms here given are still in dispute. 
Axsmodeus first appears in the Book of Tobit, Ac- 
cording to Tobit ji. 5, vi. 14, the evil spirit Asmo- 
deus—" king of the demons,” in the 


Inthe Hebrew and Chaldaie versions, is a 
Book of Jateraddition—fell in love with Sarah, 
Tobit. the daughter of Raguel, and for that 
reason prevented her from having a 

husband. After killing seven men successively on 


the nights of their marriage to her, he was rendered 
harmless when Tobias married her, following the 
instructions given him by the angel Raphael. As- 
modeus “Hed into the utmost parts of Egypt and. 
the angel [Raphacl] bound him” (¢%. iii. S, vi. 14 et^ 
«cq. viii. 2-4). 

Akin to this representation in Tobit is the descrip- 
tion of Asmodeus in the Testament of 
In Solomon, a pseudepigraphic work, the 
Testament original portions of which date from 
of Solomon. thefirst century. Asmodcusanswered 
King Solomon's question concerning 

his name and functions as follows: 

"Lam called Aszimnodeus among mortals, and iny business is to 
plot against the newly wedded, so that they may not know one 
another. And Lever them utterly by many calamities; and I 
waste away the beauty of virgins and estrange their hearts. . . s 
E transport inen into fts of madness and desire When they have 
wives of their own, so that they Jeave them and go off by night 
and day to others that belong to other men; with the result that 
they commit sin and fall into murderous deeds.” — Test. of 
Splomen, transl. in “Jewish Quarterly Review," xi. 20. 

Solomon obtained the further information that it 
was the archangel Raphael who could render Asmo- 
deus innocuous, and that the latter could be put to 
flisht by smoke from a certain fish’s gall (compare 
Tobit viii. 2. The king availed himself of this 
knowledge, and by means of the smoke from the 

g ops 
liverand gall he frustrated the “unbearable malice 
of this demon. Asmodeus then was compelled to 
help in the building of the Temple; and, fettered in 
chains, he worked clay with his reet, and drew 


Asmodeus 
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water. Solomon would not give him his liberty 
“because that fierce demon Asmodeus knew even 
the future” (fb, p. 21). | 

Thus, in the Testament of Solomon, Asmodeus Is 
connected. on the one hand with the Asmodeus of 
Tobit, and possesses on the other many points of 
contact with the Ashmedai of rabbinical literature, 
especially in his relation to Solomon aud the build- 
iis of the Temple. "The Haggadah relates that Sol- 
. aman, When erecting the Temple, did 
not know how to get the blocks of 
marble into shape, since, according to 
the Jaw (Ex. xx. 26). they might not 
be worked by an iron tool The wise men advised 
him to obtain the “shamir” (yum a worm whose 
mere touch could cleave rocks. Dut toobtain it was 
no slight task: for not even the demons, who knew 
so many secrets, knew where the shamir was to be 


Haggadi 
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found. They surmised, however, that Ashmedai. 


and they told Solomon the name of the mountain on 
which Ashmedai dwelt and described his manner of 
life. On this mountain there was a well-head) from 
which the arch-demon obtained his. drinking-water. 
He closed it up daily with a large rock, and secured 
it in other ways before going to heaven, whither he 


went every day in order to take part in the discus 


sions in the celestial house of study (7 Metibta ”). 
Thence he would. presently. descend again to the 
earth in order to be present —invisibly—at. the de- 
bates in the earthly houses of learning. Then, after 
investisiting the fastenings of the well, to ascertain 
if they had been tampered with, he drank of the 
water. 

Solomon sent his chief man Benaiah ben Jehota- 
dah to capture Ashmedai. For this purpose he pro- 
vided him with a chain, a ring on which the Tetra- 
grammaton was engraved, a bundle of wool, and a 
skin of wine, Benaiah drew off the water from the 
well through a hole that he bored, and, stopping 

up the source with the wool, filled the 

Benaiah  wellwith wine. When Ashmedai de- 

Captures scended from heaven, to his astonish- 
Ashmedai. ment he found wine instead of water 

in the well, although everything 
seemed untouched, At first he would not drink of 
it, and cited the Bible verses against wine (Prov. xx. 
1. and Hosea iv. 10), in order to inspire himself with 
moral courage. At length Ashmedai succumbed to 
his consuming thirst, and drank until his senses 
were overpowered and he fell into a deep sleep. 
Benaiah then threw the chain about the demon's 
neck, Ashmedai on awaking tried to free himself, 
but Benaiah called to him: “The Name of thy Lord 
is upon thee.” l 

Though Ashmedai now permitted himself to be 
led off unresistingly, he acted most peculiarly on the 
way to Solomon. He brushed against 
a palm-tree and uprooted it; he 
knocked against a house and over- 
turned it; and when, at the request 
of a poor woman, he was turning aside 
from her hut, he broke a bone, and asked with grim 
humor: “Is it not written, ‘A soft tongue [the 
woman's entreaty ] breaketh the bone '?" (Prov. xxv. 
15. A blind man going astray he set in tlie right 


Ashmedai's 
Journey 
to Solomon. 
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path, and a similar kindness he did for a drunkard, 
He wept when a wedding company passed. them, 
and laughed at one who asked his shoemaker to make 
him shoes to last for seven years, and at a magician 
who was publicly showing hisskill, Having tinally 
arrived at the end of the journey, Ashmedai, after 
several days of waiting, was led. before Solomon, 
who told him that he wanted nothing of him but 
the shamir,  Ashmedai thereupon informed the king 
Where it could be obtained, : 

Solomon then questioned him about his strange 
conduct on the journey. Ashmedai answered that 
he judged persons and thingsaccording to their real 
character aud not aecording to their appearance jn 
the eyes of human beings. He cried when he saw 
the wedding company, because he knew the bride- 
groom had not a month to live; and he laughed at 
him who wanted shoes to last seven years, because 
the man would not own them for seven days; also 
at the magician who pretended to disclose secrets, 
because he did not know that under his very feet 
lay a buried treasure. 

Ashmedai remained with Solomon until the Tem- 
ple was completed, One day the King told him that 
he did not understand wherein the greatness of the 
demons lay. if their king could be kept in bonds by 
a mortal. Ashimedai replied that if Solomon would 
remove his chains and lend him the magic ring, he 
(Ashmedai) would. prove his own greatness. Solo- 
monagreed, The demon then stood before him with 
one Wing touching heaven, and the other reaching 
to the earth. Snatching up Solomon, who had 
parted with his protecting ring. he flung him four 
hundred parasangs away from Jerusalem, and then 
palmed himself off as the king. 

After Jong wanderings Solomon returned. to re- 
Claim his throne. At first the people thought him 
mad; but then the wise men decided it would be 
well to regard Ashmedai more closely. It appeared 
on inquiry that not even Benaiah, the first in the 
service of the king, had ever been admitted to his 
presence, and that Ashmedai in his marital relations . 
had not observed the Jewish precepts. Moreover, 
the declaration of the King’s women that he always 
wore slippers, strengthened suspicion; for demons 
proverbially had cocks’ feet. Solomon, provided 
with another magic ring, at length suddenly ap- 
peared before Ashmedai, who thereupon took flight 
(Git. 68: parallel passages, Midr. Teh. on Ps. Ixxviii. 
45; Yalk. ii. 182; compare Num. R. xi. 3: Targ. on 
Eccl. i. 12, and the extract from a manuscript Mid- 
rash in “Z. D. M. G.” xxi. 220, 221). 

Although the number of incidents concerning 
Ashmedai related by this Haggadah is fairly large, 

the fact must not be disregarded that 


Elements many details grouped about him are 
of the of later origin and do not pertain to 


Ashmedai- Ashmedai at all. Ashmedai, as the 


Solomon. false Solomon, is a Babylonian elabo- 
Legend. ration of the Palestinian Haggadah 


concerning Solomon's punishment for 
his sins, which punishment consisted In the assump- 
tion of the throne by an angel; Solomon meanwhile 
having to wander about as a beggar (Yer. Sanh. ii. 
6; Pesik., ed. Buber, 169¢; Tan., ed. Buber, iii. 55; 
Eccl. R. ii. 2; Simon b. Yohai of the middle of the 
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second century is quoted as the authority). Simi- 
Jarly, Ashinedai’s service in. the construction of the 
Temple is probably an echo of the elaborate legend 
in the “bestament of Solomon, according to which 
the demons were the chief laborers at the building 
of the Temple. This eyele of legends in the Testa- 
ment of Selomon is the source also of the myth con- 
cerning the wonderful ring whose inscription tames 
the demens. as well as of the incident that by virtue 
of the ring the demons were forced to assist in erect- 
ing the Temple. 
“Throw this ring at the chest of the demon and say 
tohin. Inthe name of God, King Solomon calls thee 
hither. 7) 

Furthermore, it is impr Dable that the shamir 
lezemd was originally an element of the Ashmedai 
The Testament of Solomon (iX.) narrates 
pow a demon. foreed by Solomin to hew stones for 
the Temple. wasafraid of the iron instruments: and, 
4s Con leare rightly observes (7 Jew, Quart. Revi” 
Mi. IN the fear of iron on the part of evil spirits is 
a feature common to both old and recent folk-lore. 
lu the Talmud this fear is given a Jewish setting by 
connecting it with the legal precept against the use 
of iren tels and by causing the demons to render 
tie Blocks of stone fit for use in the Temple struc- 
ture without the use of iron. 

A comparison of the Ashmedai Jegend with the 
Tease tit of Solomon reveals also that many other 
pedats in the representation of demons by the former 
are meneral ebaracteristies of demons. Thus Ash- 
petats wines correspond. to the wings of Ornias in 
the ‘Testament (x). Ornias likewise daily Visited 
ie avers and just as Ashmedai learned. the fate of 
buman beings in heaven, so. according to the Testa- 
ment cenit. did all the demons. Consequently, 
(uias could laughat the king who was on the point 
condemning a youth to death who was destined 
ty dieut the end of three days (exi), just as Ashme- 
dat hatetheed at the man whe ordered shoes to last 
seven vears, when he had not seven days to live. 

Honec it follows that the passage in the Talmud 
provides little information concerning the more par- 
tenlar ebaraeteristies of Ashmedai, That he over- 
turned a house and uprooted a tree indicates noth- 
inz; forwithany demon, however insigniticant, such 
things are trifles. Ashmedal is not represented. as 
deine these things from a mere desire to destroy, 
but apparently through carelessness. The common 
opinion that in the Talmud, Ashmedai is depicted as 
particularly lustful and sensual, has no suflicient 
basis, The Talmud simply states that Ashmedat, 
while playing the part of Solomon, did not observe 
the Jewish precepts: pertaining to the separation of 
women (9733), and that he attacked. Bath-sheba, Sol- 
onon’s mother, These facts, in reality, were to 
prove only that Ashmedai was not Solomon. 

The question now arises whether Asmodeus and 
Ashinedai may be considered. as closely allied with 
cach other, and identical with the Persian arch- 
demon, -Esuma or JEshma-daeva, as was first. sug- 
gested by Benfey, and developed by Windischmann 
and Kohut. 

, In reward to Eshma, very frequently mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, Darmes- 
teter says: 


ieee: 


ul 


(Test. Solomon v.; compare Vis 
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Asmodeus 


“Originally a meresepithet of the storm lend, Eshma was 
afterward converted into an abstraction, the demon of rage and 
anger and besane an expression for all wiek- 


Asmodeus, edness. a mere name of Abiriman. [7 Intro- 
Ashmedai, duction to Vendidad," iv. 22]. This deseription 
and of .E«hima. as he appears in the Zend-Avesta, 
ZEshma. tallies with the dominant conception in Pab- 


B lavi writings. Thus in Dabistan, id. Dink, 
xxxvii. 1643: ° The impetuous assailant, Wrath c Eshinn, when 
he dees not succeed: in eausing strife among the righteous, 
tings discord and strife amid the wieked ; and when he does 
not succeed as to the strife even of the wicked, he makes the 
detnetis and the sends gut togeiher. >“ i 


In t Shayast ha-Shiayast " (xviii) .Eshm is de- 
seribed, quite unlike Ahriman., as the "chief agent of 
the evil spirit [Ahriman] iu his machinations against 
mankind, rushing into his master's presence in hell 
to complain of the difficulties le encounters." 

A consideration of the linguistic arguments does 
not support the hypothesis of an identification of 
Ashmedai with ,Eshmadzeva. as "dai" in Ash- 
medai hardly corresponds with the Persian “diva,” 
in view of the Syriac form 7 dawya™ (demon) with 
the consonant 7 w 7: nor is there any instance of the 
linking of “Eshma " and “eva "jn Persian texts. 
The Asmodeus of the Apocrypha. and Eshma, how- 
ever, seem to be related, In the Testament of Solo- 
mon Asmodeus appears as seducing man to unchaste. . 
deeds. murder, and enmity, and. thus reveals many 
points in common with Eshma. The "7 Dundehish ” 
ixxviii, 15-189) furnishes the most striking resem- 
blance: “There, wherever -Eshm lays a foundation, 
many creatures perish.” 

Ashmedai of the Solomonic legend, on the other ` 
hand, is not at all a harmful and destructive spirit. 
Like the devil in medieval Christian. folk-lore, he 
is a ching of demons” (Pes, 1162). degraded and 
no longer the dreaded arch-fiend, but the object of 

popular humor and irony. The name 


Ashmedai 7 Ashmedai? was probably takem as 
and signifying “the cursed.” “Wer (com- 
Shamdon. pare Noldeke, in Euting’s "Naba- 


tische Inschriften," pp. 31, 32), just 
as "lin" (the cursed), is the Arabie name of Satan. 
Thus the name SHAMDON (TOU. is found in Pales- 
tinian. Midrashim. 

It is related of Shamdon that at the planting of 
the first vine by Noah he helped with the work, but 
suid to Noah: 7 I want to join you in vour labor and 
share with vou; but have heed that you take not of 
my portion lext I do you harm? (Gen. R. xxxvi. 3); 
iu the legend in Midrash Abkir, and cited in Yalk. i. 
61, Satan figures as the chief personality. The sec- 
ond thing told of this Shamdon is that in the Golden 
Age he had an encounter with a new-born child 
wherein he was worsted (Lev, R. v- 1, according to 
the reading of the ‘Aruk, s 7. "29. 

In later sources, Shamdon is held to be the father 
of Ashmedai, whose mother they say was Naamah, 

sister of Tubal Cain (Nahmanides on 


Ashmedai Gen. iv, 22: from this comes the same 
in Later statement in Bahya b. Asher, Zion, 
Sources. und Recanati in their commentaries, 


This legend of Ashmedai's 
assertion. of Asmodeus in the 
Testament of Solomon: “Twas born of angel's seed 
by a daughter of man "(xxl). In the Zohar, Ash- 
medai is represented as the teacher of Solomon, to 


ad lov). 
birth tallies with the 


Asmodeus 
Ass 


whom he gave a book of magic and medicine (Zohar 

Lev. pp. 1a, 430; ih. Num. 199, ed. Wil. iMa 

more recent Midrash Ashmedai is identified with 

Shamdon (Midr. Shir ha-Shirim, ed. Griinhut, 294, 

a storv similar to the ene here given ef. Solomon's 

ring and the fish is found in 7 Emek ba-Melek," 1o- 

15«, and in the Judico-Gerinan “ Maasebuch 7; the 

story is reprinted in Jelinek. “B. PET di. 86). X 

recent source gives the following legend cited by the 

Tosalists in Men. 3275 from an anonymous Midrash, 

which has probably. been fost: 

* Ashinedai broneht ferth from the earth a two-headed man, 
who married and produced both nerinal and Gee-headed chil- 
dren. When the man died a quatre) arose ameng the children 
concerning their inberitanea he Dye Imseled ones demanding a 
double portion. (This legend is given at deneth in Jellinek, 
“BOWS iv. 151 122.) 

Later cabalists held the theory that Ashmedai was 
king of ilie demons for onlv a limited ime. and thia 
on his death —demons are mertal (dag. 162)1—he was 
succeeded by. Bildad, whe in turn left his domin- 
ion to Hind (see Jos. Sossnitz, 7 Ha- Maor,” p. SH. 
Benjamin of "Tudela (ed. Marzelin, 65, 65) mentions 
a certain local legend. about Baalbek, whose temple 
Was erected by Ashmedai, on Selomon's bidding, 
for the king's favorite, the daughter of Pharaoh. 

Concerning the many points of resemblance of the 
Ashmedai-Solomon legend with Persian and classic 
legends, sce: SHAMIR, SOLOMON iN. LEGEND. AND 
Fork LORE, and sEsuMa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benfey, Monatsamncn, p. 200: Eisenmenger, 
Eutdeehtis Juli nthuin, d. Vai tea, mE Gfreorer, Jahrhun- 
dert dis Heils i, Al ef iq. z Grūnbaum, in Z. P. M. G. xxi. 
259.224, 317-321; iden. Neue Beitrdigg zur Neimitliselhen 
Nagenkunde, 18836, pp, 22] at sees Hautiburrer, R. B. T. ii. 
34-56; Halévy. in. deere Sénitique, viii. 33: D. Joel Der 
Aberglaube und die SNtellunsptes Jinbe ntho zu ]Dwinsl- 
hens dss] p NS Alex. Kobut d be rilir Jitelisehe Anugelalagie 
und Iytiueonobluie, pp. 23 Nà$ Chere the identification of 
Samael with Ashimedai js derived from Efijah Bahurs Tishibi, 
Sva and js quite erroneotisiz idem. in Geigers Jhd. Zeit. X. 
52: idem. in "odrüch. Comqpeletuim, s.: Rapoport, Erek 
Milling pp. 242-220; Stave. Eiiurluss des Jhtrsisiins auf dux 


Judi thui, p. 2632 Windiselimann, Zeredastrische Studion, 


pp. V- 147: Weber, Jüdische The colentsie, pp. 7H. S: and 


concerning Eshma, the indexes to volumes. v., xviii. xxiii, 
xxiv. of Naered Rooks of the East, containing the Zend- 
Avesta and the Pahlavi texts. 

L. G. 


K. 
ASMONEAN. See PERIODICALS. 


ASNAPPER: A person who transplanted the 
mixed multitude of tribes from Babylon to Samaria 
after the fall of the latter city (Ezra iv. 10). It has 
been conjectured that this word isa misreading for 
Assurbanipal, though the reference in Ezra iv. 2 
is to. Esarhaddon. The reading Asbacaphath in 
I Esdras v. 69 suggests that a 3 (7 bet") has fallen 
out. If this conjecture is correct the word * As- 
napper” contains the only reference to the Assyrian 
king Assurbanipal in the Bible. In the Revised 
Version the form 7 Osnappar" is preferred. 

J. IR J. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud iden- 
tifies Asnapper with Sennacherib, who is said to 
have had eight names, like his opponent Hezekiah 
(Sanh. 94«). 

J. 8R. L. G. 

ASOLO: Townin the province of Treviso, Italy. 
A Jewish congregation existed there in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, perhaps even at the end of 
the fifteenth. In 1547 there were in Asolo 37 Jews, 
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who lived in six houses close together in the center 
of the town. In the house of one Maree Koen a 
room, furnished with some scrolls of the Law, was 
devoted to religious meetings. Of the 37 Jews in 
question, 14 had attained their religious majority 
(see Ban-Mizwan); and as there were also several 
Cohanim (see Comes), the divine services of this. 
small congregation were ‘as well arranged as they 
could be, The Asolo Jews possessed a cemetery, 
of which only two tombstones remain now preserved 
in the publie gallery. There were at least four 
Jewish pawnbrokers: Anselmo, Marco, Jacob, and 
Moise, i 

On Nov. 1547. while Francesco Nani was 
mayor of Asolo, and Renier of Treviso was governor 
ef the surrounding district, 50 men, armed with 
cudeels, axes, clubs, and Knives, and led bv one An- 
tonio Parisotto, attacked the Jews in broad daylight, 
killed 10 of them. wounded 8 others, and, having 
taken rich booty, Hed in great haste. Five Jewish 
families were left entirely destitute. Some of the 
robbers were brought to justice, and were either 
put to death or exiled. Of the Jews who survived 
this attack some remained in Asolo, while others 
emigrated to safer places. 

The Canraning family, which gave to Talian 
Judaism many prominent rabbis and physicians, had 
its origin in Asolo, 

BiBhleGRAPHY : Mareo Osimo, Narrazione Qella strage come 


pila aal 1557 contro gli Eli Asolo e Cenni Biogreatied 
Un ucciso 


ella Famiglia Noen-Cantarinég originata da 
* ` 
F. S. 


Aiselane, Casale-Monferrata, 1575. 
D. l 
ASPALATHUS: A werd found only in the 
Apocrypha (Eeclus. [Sirach] xxiv. 15). From the 
context it appears to be the name of a fragrant 
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v, 


wood. It is impossible, however, to identify the 
plant. 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


ASPHAR: A pool in the wilderness of Fekonh, 
where Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus pitched their 
tents When they fled before the army of Bacchides, 
(I Mace. ix. 33; compare Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 1, 
$2) The identification of the place is uncertain, 
though the evidence points in. favor of associating 
the pool with the modern Dir-Selhut (Smith, 7 His- 
torical Geography of Palestine," ar; see, however, 
Buhl, "* Geographie des Alten Palästina,” p. 159). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

ASRIEL: Eponym of the family of Asrielites, 
found in the genealogy of Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 
31; Joshua, xvii. 23. In I Chron. vii. 14 the A. V. 
reads “ Ashricl.” 

J. JR. 

ASS.— Biblical Data: The 


G. Dh. L. 


sible knows both 
(1) The wild Ass 
(" pere " or * *urod 7) generally roamed about in herds, 
and is associated with the wilderness (Job xxiv. 5). 
The character of the wild Ass gave occasion for ap- 
plying the term figuratively (* wild ass") to one who 
in unbridled opposition had his hands ever turned 
against his fellows (Gen. xvi. 12, R. V.). 

(2) The domesticated Ass (“hamor,” “aton” 
[fem.]. *'avir? [young Ass]) was put to variens 
uses: (a) for riding (Num. xxii. 21; H Kings iv. 24; 
Judges. x. 4, xii. 14), in which the young Ass and 
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she-ass Were mainly employed; (b) for carrying bur- child (B. K. 815). The Ass is not particular in its 
dens (Gen, xii. 3. xlii. 26); and (0) for plowing (Isa. | food, cating such things as brush and thistles, and 
oy. Deut, xxii, 109. in whieh the young Assand | when hungry it has been known to cat fish (B. K. 
| 195); nevertheless. baled provender for à voung Ass 
should be opened out, a labor permissible on the 
Sabbath (Shab. 1550. The slic-ass produces no 
young before her third year (Bek. 19%). A strap 
made either from ass-hide or calf-hide was employed 
i dn judicial scourginys. a fact which was thus wittily 
applied by an itinerant preacher jn expounding the 
well-known words of Isaiah (i. 2): " The ass know- 
eth his master's crib, but. Israel doth not Know: - 
EAS z "m Abg. de o t therefore, let him that doth not know be chastised 
ge MURS . ED ett ro 7! a e ES E by the hide of him that doth know ~ (Mak. 237). 
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a No other animal is perhaps so frequently men- 
ARN tioned in popular proverbs as the Ass. Where our 
ie forefathers were angels, we are but 
In men; Where they were men, we are 
Proverbial only asses " (Shab, 112^ and often else- 

Use. where), a savings which shows that 


even in those days the Ass was con- 

sidered an example of stupidity (B. B. 234). Its 
stupidity arl insensibility are ex pressed in the prov- 
erb, "The ass freezes even in Jnly” (8hab. 53. 
Tobe called tan ass” was therefore an insult: “If 
one hath called thee ass, go and get a halter for 
Syrian Ass. Showing Manuer of Riding. thyself B, K. qu. M variation of this is found 

(From a photograph by Bouts. | in the Palestinian saving, “Jf a man say unto thee, 

thou hast asses! ears; pay no heed to him: but if 

he ass were utilized. The Deuteronomie code for- two sav it te thee, zo and get thee a saddle right 
bids the harnessing of the Ass with the ox (Deut. ^ Cg Tt aly. 7, Other proverbs are, “The 
xii Hno; the explanation usually offered being that . pace of the ass depends upon its barley [its fond] " 
as their strength and weight are se unequal, the 
harnessing of the twoowoeuld. entail annoyance and i skins serve as trappings for their mother” (Lev. R. 
suiering on both. It may be, however, that back | xx, 10: Gen. R. Ixvii. S. Concerning the color of 
of the curious prohibition Hes some obsolete super- | asses, the following is found: “Thou sayest thou 
stition, the injunction. resting on an omen that was | hast seen a black ass? Then thou hast secen neither 
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(Shab. ola: and 7 Many young asses die and their 


no longer intelligible to the compiler of the code, a black one nor a white one, for there are no black 
J. JH. G. B. L. asses” (7 Alphabet " of Ben Sira, letter 8). 
— In Rabbinical Literature: “The ox for The Ass employed- by Abraham when he traveled 


plowing. the ass for carrying burdens,” is the reason |. to the sacritice of Isaac was declared to be the same 
given in. the Talmud for the creation of these ani- | animal which later bore Moses’ wifeand her sons into 
mals CAD. Zarah 5%; Tanna debe Eliyahu R. ii). 
As regards species, a distinction Is drawn between 
the wild and the domesticated Ass, the former, 
"'urud," being reckoned among the wild beasts of 
the Held (Kil. viii; 6); hence the Biblieal precept is 
applied to jt (Kil. i. 6) forbidding it to be crossed 
With the domestic variety. The most valuable spe- 
cies is declared to be the Libyan, distinguished for 
its size and strength (Bek. 55); but which, on ac- 
count of its fiery character, must be driven with a 
powerful bit (Shab, 515). However, Immanuel 
Low asserts that this description applies not to the 
Libyan Ass, but to the Lycaonian variety, which is 
mentioned in old. sources (Mishnah Shab. v. 1), and 
Which, according to the testimony of Greek and 
Latin writers, was frequently partially tamed for 
crossing with the mare (Krauss, * Lehnworter,” ii. 


à R . e . ust 
2017) The meat of the Ass is said to have the Ass with Panniers. 
same specific gravity as human flesh (A r. 195); and (From a Phenician terra-c-tta in the Metropelitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


the blood of a foal is held to be a remedy for jaun- 

‘ al Is he | remedy Jor jaun oa 
dice (Shab. 1103). ‘The bite of an Ass was accounted | Egypt (Ex. iv. 20); and it 1s declared that oe same 
more dangerous than that of a dog, for it might animal is also to serve the Messiah, W ho 1s to come 


wa Ou 2100 OTN ODL d sd* TY €i b " ` 
break a bone (Pes. 495), a case being cited where an | “riag Upon az ass (Zech. ix. 9). The mother of this 


Ass completely crushed with its bite the arm of a | Ass is said to have been the one upon which Balaam 
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rode, and which was created at the close of the sixth 
day of Creation at dusk (Pirke R. El. Nxxi.. The 
old sources, as Abot v. 6. speak only of the creation 
of the “mouth of the ass” (Ginzberg, “Die Hag- 
gada bei den. Kirchenviitern.” pp. 49. 50: see Ba- 
LAAM). 

When the Ass of Phinchas b. Jair. or. some say. 
of Hanina b. Dosa. was once stolen. she refused to 
eat the fodder laid before her because the tithe upon 
it had not been paid to the priest. whereupon the 
thieves set her free and she returned. to her master 
(Yer. Dem. i 214, below: compare also Hul. 7^: 
Ab. R. N. viii. for variations of the legend) The 
Ass of Rabbi Jose would not enter his stall until a 
pair of shoes which were lying upon his back, and 
Which did not belong to his master. had. been re- 
moved (Tian. 24). 


Ass-drivers were held in small repute: the current: 


opinion being that the majority of them were rascals 
(Kid. iv. 14, S24: but see Niddah 14a). An “ass- 
driver's question ? is equivalent to a “stupid ques- 
tion " (Yer. Sanh. vi. 2932). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lewysohn. Dic Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 22, 
2. 140-15; Rubin, Tehillat ha- Re silim. pp. 47-33. 
L. G. 


ASS-WORSHIP: The accusation that Jews 
worshiped the ass was for four centuries persistently 
made by certain Greek and Latin writers. 

(1) Mnaseas of Patras (second. century B.C.) is 
quoted by Josephus (* Contra Ap.” ji. 9) as claiming 
that the Jews worshiped the head of a golden ass 
The word sardar, 
instead of the usual erec, suggested by 
its similarity to the sareepoc (the star- 
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Authors of abs) worshiped in Egypt, betrays the - 


the Egyptian standpoint of the author, it 
Calumny. being also used to denote the sign upon 


the tongue of the Egyptian god Apis.. 


(2) A similar charge is made by Damocritus (Sui- 
das, $e. Aanoxpiroc), Whose period is undetermined, 
but who certainly preceded. Josephus. In his book 
“About the Jews? Damocritus asserts that the Jews 
reverenced the head of a golden ass (yprağr órov 
Keoasiy Zpooektrorr), to Which every seven years they 
sacrificed a foreigner, whom they seized for that 
purpose, and cut his flesh into small pieces. Suidas 


(x.v. lordag kai "loriaioc) places the interval between | 


these ritual-nurders at three instead of 


seven. 
(3) The next writer is Plutarch (46-120), who, in 
his " Qu:estiones Conviviales.” iv. 5, states that the 


years 


Jews abstained from eating the flesh of the hare be-; 


cause it resembled the ass; which is an. animal wor- 
shiped by them. = 

(4) Julius Florus, who lived under Antoninus 
Pius. speaks of the conquest of Jerusalem by Pom- 
pev, and mentions a secret place discovered in the 
Temple on that occasion, which contained, he says, 
an ass under a golden vine (* sub aurca vite cillum "). 
But the word *cillum,? the most important word in 
the passage, is only a guess at a very much disfig- 
ured text, which, in its received form, gives no sense 
at all. This author's testimony, therefore, hardly 
deserves consideration. 

(5) Quite different from these accounts is that in 
Diodorus, * Eclogæ,” £ 34, by Posidonius of Apamiva 
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(died about 51 nec. that when Antiochus Epiphanes 
conquered. Jerusalem in the year 168 B.C. and en- 
tered the Temple, lie found in the Holy of Holies the 
image of a man sitting Upon an ass (sadZutror Ex" órov) 
and holding a book in his hand; the king understood 
the statue to represent Meses; In addition to the 
association of this story witlian historical personage, 
Antiochus Epiphanes. and to the mention of a statue, 
this account is. further distinguished by the element 
that not the head. alone but the whole animal is re- 
ferred to, just asin Plutarch. Apion combined these 
accounts in stating that the Jews had in their Tem- 
ple an ass/s head set up. which was discovered when 
Antiochus Epiphanes penetrated into the sacred pre- 
cincts (Josephus, “Contra Ap.7 di. 7; all the passages 
referred to are given by Th. Reinach, “Fontes Re- 
rum Judaicarum.” i.. Paris; 85) Reinach (p. 131) 
remarks that it is clear from Jesephus that Apollo- 
nius Molon, too, Was acquainted with the calumny. 


"The Mocking Crucifix.” 


(Frem Garryeci, ** Arte Christiana") 
4 


As was the case with many another. calumny 
against the Jews, Christianity, the daughter-relig- 
ion of Judaism. was likewise charged 
with Ass- Worship (see Minucius Felix, 
As ` Ter- 


Same 
Accusation "Octavius" IN.. yxviii.). 


Against tullian (^ Apologia,” xvi) remarks 
Early — tersely and truthfully, the same accu- 


Christians. sation was made against Christians 

because theirs was the nearest to the 
Jewish religion (* ut Judaic religionis propinquos"). 
Writing against the heathens, Tertullian further 
says, "Certain. people out of your midst have 
dreamed that an ass’s head is our God” (see also 
“Ad Nationes," i. 11). He quotes Tacitus, who, as 
is well known, contributed most to spread false 
reports concerning Judaism. Tacitus’ story runs 
(© Historie.” v. 3) that the Jews suffered from thirst 
in the wilderness, and that they followed a herd of 
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wild asses Which led them to a spring of water; in 
recognition of this benefit they made the domestic 
arest congencr—the object. of their Wor- 
ship. A similar account is found in Plutarch (l.e. 
ivg These accounts are essentially different 
(roii the preceding ones, for they endeavor to 
supply some cause for such a remarkable form of 


ass— its ne 


worship. | 
Josephus knows nothing of any such alleged rea- 
son, He takes (7 Contra Ap." di. 7) the whole story 
asa stupid calumny, all the more des- 


Josephus’ picable as it secks to detract from the 
Disproof sanctity of the celebrated Temple. 

for With clever irony he remarks that it 
the Jews. ill betits Apion the Egyptian to bring 


forward such an accusation, for noth- 
more absurd than the Egyptian animal- 
worship. The falsity of this shameful charge is es- 
tablished by facts: for Antiochus Epiphanes (Theus), 
Pompey the Great, Licinius Crassus, and lastly 
Titus, whe all entered the Temple, found nothing 
there eof that kind, but found, instead, the purest 
foiiis of divine adoration, Tacitus, as quoted by 
Tertüllian, expressly states that Pompey found no 
inase er idolin the Temple. Although this dis- 
proof scenis quite sufficient as defense. it gives no 
Glue concerning the origin of such a report. Ter- 
ils indicates that he considers the calumny as 
simpy the offspring of malevolence, for it was in 
like ananuer. he relates in his “Apologia,” xvi., that 
a real im iis town qn "Xd Nationes," i. 14. he is 
deseris us a Tew), who had to take care of the wild 
animals intended for the arena, would carry around 
an image with the juscription " Onokoites, the God 
ofthe Christians.” The image had ass’s cars. a hoof 
on one foot, and it carried a book and 


Ter can be 


Mockery a toga. The meaning of the word 
of Chris- “Onokoites” is not clear, But it is 
tianity. very evident that the image must have 


heen intended for the amusement of 
the eravds. and that the intended mockery of Chris- 
thaniy must have been understood as referring to 
one of the best-known dogmas of Christianity. "The 
word 6:02775c, formed after the analogy of zapakeiz4c 
—thongh not strictly according to philelogical rules 
—caused. Tertullian to observe " risimus et nomen ” 
(he very name of it made us laugh). It. prob- 
ably hints at something like er coneubitii asiui (ct 
foul) preereatus, and is thus a malicious insult 
upon the Christian God, claimed to be a compound 
being, both Ged and man (H. Kellner, “ Ausge- 
wäbhe Schriften des Septimius Tertullianus,” i. 62, 
INS This anecdote, however, can not be taken 
as indicating that the Jews transferred the reproach 
under which they had suffered. from themselves to 
the Christians; for it is simply the silly wit of a 
coarse hireling that had. deserted the Jewish faith 
to become champion fighter with wild beasts, as 
Tertullian himself states, l 
The Rabbis explain “tartak " (II Kings xvii. 31) as 
the Image of an ass (Winer, * B. R.” ii. 605); but Tar- 
tak Is not described as a god of the Samaritans, and 
the Samatitans therefore arenot accused by the Jews 
of worshiping the ass, as is wrongly stated by Roesch 
(* Theol. Studien und Kritiken,” 1882, p- 523). That 
the Christians were accused by the Jews of this cult 
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is also without foundation, for neither Justin (* Dia- 
logus cum Tryphone,” pp. 10, 17, 105, and 117) 
nor Origenes ("Contra Celsum," vi 


Real 27) mentions anything of the kind. 
Founcation On the other hand, it is quite true 
in a that the Christians accused some Gnos- 
Gnostic tic sect of their own of Ass-Worship, 
Sect. and, jt appears, with full justification, 


The supreme spirit is called. Onoel 
(oroc, axs + by, God) by the Gnostics. According to 
the Gnostic work Feria Mapiac( Epiplianius, 7 Heres.” 
xxvi. 12: Zachariah saw in a Vision a man in the 
Tempie at Jerusalem who had the form of an ass. 
Some Gnosties ascribed. to the demon Sabaot an ass’ 
shape. others that of a pig (5. xxvi. 10). Tere may 
also be mentioned. that according to a baraita in 
Yoma H8, a Sadducean high priest is said to have 


died in the Temple, and the imprint of a calf's foot 


to have been found between liis shoulders. 

Now all these varving accounts are remarkably 
illustrated by a graflito found in Rome in 1856, rep- 
resenting a man bearing the head of an ass, and 
nailed to a cross, before whom another man kneels 
in the attitude of adoration (F. S5. Kraus, " Das 

Spotteruzitix," Freiburg, i. Br. 1872). 


Origin in Another grafito, found likewise on the 

the Palatine in Rome, depicts the same 
Egyptian man, and designates him as "fidelis" 
Typhon- (faithful); so that this is not intended 
Worship. fer a caricature, as usually claimed, 


but for an earnestly intended symbol 
of faith (Wiinsch, 7 Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln 
aus Rom,” p. 112. Leipsic, 1999). Prom the circum- 
stance that at the right of the ass's head (see p. 222 
there stands a Y, Wünscen deduces that it is a symbol 
of the Typhon-seth worship, for on the numerous 
cursc-tablets in Rome the same symbol always stands * 
at the risht of the ass’s head of Typhon-Seth, It is 
the religious symbol of the Gnostic sect of the Seth- 
inai (from. Seth, son of Adam; but also from Seth, 
the surname of the Egyptian god Typhon); and 
they in their turn derived the ass's head—-as shown 
in the above-cited quotation from Epiphanius—from 
the representation of the “Jewish god Sabaoth." 
Wünzch is therefore inclined to consider the cult of 
the ass as having foundation in fact and not merely 


‘Jn calumny. 


It is of course quite correct to say that the ass-cult 
is connected with the Egyptian god Ty phon (Elian, 
"VOIE? x. 28). Plutarch relates (7 De Iside et Osi- 

ride,” ch. xxx.) that in Egypt the ass 


Jews was considered of “demoniac " nature 
Can Not B» (é«gueorisov, on account of its resem- 
Connected blance to Ty phon (compare ib. XXXL; 
with M. Wellmann, ".Egyptisches" in 
Typhon- “Hermes,” 1896, xxxi. 242). But this 
Worship. would not explain. the story of its 


adoption by Jews. Plutarch brings 
the Jews into direct connection with T yphon by ma- 
king him beget - Hierosolymus? (Jerusalem) and 
~Judieus,” after having fled upon an ass suhse- 
quently to the war with Jupiter (* De Iside et Osi- 
ride.” ch. xxxi. ; Reinach, Lc. p. 137). Roesch, refer- 
ring 10 the Talmudic account, that in the Second 
Temple the so-called foundation-stone Grno jan) 
took the place of the Ark of the wilderness, thinks that. 
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this stone is meant by Posidonius. and- others by 
their "ass! statue.” The upper millstone being also 
metaphorically called “the ass.” the enemies of the 
Jews took advantage of this circumstance to accuse 
them of worshiping a veritable ass. He claims also 
that a faur-cornered stone is the determinative for 
Typhon in the hieroglyphs. But this explanation is 
too far-fetched to be acceptable; besides; it must not 
be forgotten that Mnaseus, the eldest. authority for 
the legend, does not call the ass droe, but sarder, An: 
other suggestion, that of Michaelis, that the enemies 
of the Jews may have seen a cherub in the Tempic 
with an ass’s head. dis negatived at once by the fact 
that the cherubim were certainly never so repre- 
sented. None of these attempted) explanations, is 
based on facts. Nor are. Philos statement (i. 371) 
that the Jews! golden calf represented. Typhon (sce 
Winer, " B. I," xe "7 Kalb ^), und the connection of 
the ass-cult with that of Seth-Typlon asserted. by 
Movers (7 Die Phónizier,". i. 297. 365), and by W. 
Pleyte (“La Religion des Pre Israclites."- Leyden, 
1865, p. 143). | 

For explanation of the supposed Ass- Worship. the 


Dionysos-cult must he taken inte consideration: 


Dionysos, or Bacchus, was, under the 

Origin of name of Sabazios, worshiped by the 
Accusation Phry gians; according to some. Dionys- 
in Alleged os himself was Sabazios, according to 
Bacchus- others Sabazios was his son. Dionys- 
Worship. | os was identified with the Semitic di- 
vinity Adonis, which casily suggests 

the name of the God of the Hebrews. It is said that 
Dionysos encountered Aphrodite and Adonis in 
Lebanon; he loved their daughter Beroe (Nonnus, 
“Dionysiaca.” xlvi). Dionysos is identitied with 
pretty nearly all Oriental deities. as, for example, 
with Moloch, Baal, Melkart. and Hadad. F. Lenor- 
mant says, therefore, in tlie 7 Dictionnaire des Anti- 
quites,” sz. " Bacchus”: ~The disposition was so 
marked to identify the son of Semele (Bacchus) with 
the various deities of the Orientals that it was even 
pushed to the extreme of asserting that the Jews 
likewise worshiped Dionysos (Plutarch, ‘ Sympo- 
siaca,’ iv. 6), an assertion based upon nothing fur- 
ther than the similarity of sound between the name 
Jehovah, Sabaoth, and that of Sabazios (Valerius 
Maximus, i. 3, € 2; other passages at Lenormant), 
likewise upon the existence of the golden vine in 
the Jerusalem Temple (Josephus, ‘Ant.’ xv. 11, 
$3)” The similarity of the names Sabaoth and Sa- 
bazios, and the existence of the golden vine in the 
Temple, were then sufficient to suggest to the bhea- 
thens, who knew very little about Jewish worship, 
that the Jews, like many other nations, cherished 
some kind of a Dionysos-worship. It is known that 
the excessive hilarities at the so-called “ Feast of the 
Water- Drawing " at the Festival of Tabernacles gave 
cause to the accusation that the Jews celebrated Bac- 
chanalia (see Z. Frankel,“ Juden und Judenthum nach 


RómischerAnsehauung,"in* Monatsschrift,” 1860,ix. 


120 et seq. and Büchler, in * Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxvii. 
191) Now, the ass was sacred to Bacchus and an 
unfailing member of his train; the god is often rep- 
resented as riding upon one. Note thealleged statue 
in Jerusalem of Moses riding upon an ass, mentioned 
above. Silenus, Bacchus’ constant companion, also 
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rides upon an ass. Creuzer (7Symbolik." i. 499) 
remarks that Silenus zs the ass. The ass was con- 
sidered a phallic animal, and when once the Jews 
were accused. of the cult of Dionysos; it was not 
going very much further 10 accuse them of sexual 
EXCESSEN, UNS Tacitus does. holding them capable of 
every shamefulness. One charge involves the other, 
and calumniators of the Jews would not be likely to 
hesitate at an additional falsehood or two. 

The fables additionally connected with the ass- 
cult, such as the fattening of a Greek every seven 
years for an offering to the ass-god; the attempt of 
Zahid of Dora to rob the Jews of this god; Tacitus’ 
story of the finding of the water-springs by the wild 
asses: all of them follow from the idea that the 
Jews worshiped Dionysos. Everything additional 
is the offspring simply of the hatred. that the world 
of antiquity bore to the Jews. For this hatred there 
is no explanation, 

[ Tacitus’ story of the finding of the water-springs 
rests on a genuine IHumean narrative found in Gen, 
xxxvi. 24, according to which 7^ Xnali (= the ass), 
son of Zibeon the Horite, found the hot. springs 
(Duas) in the wilderness while feeding the asses of 
his father.” The whole story, accordingly, points 
to Idum:ea, where the first ass cult legend as teld by 
Josephus (* Contra Ap.” ji. 10) originated according 
to Mnaseas. Apollo, the god of the Idumean city of 
Dora, represented by Zabidus the Idumean, carrying 
the golden head of an ass at the battle of Dora, is 
Baal Anah, who probably became afterward. the 
Gnostic god Anael. It was the identification of the 
Jews with the Hyksos by Manetho that occasioned 
the Jews to be accused. of Ass-Worship—that i~. 
Seth-Typhon worship. See J. G. Müller. “Des 
Flavius Josephus Schrift Gegen Apion,” n. 255: 
Sehürer, aud." Gesch." i. 2, iil. 104. —&.] 
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ASSABAN (NISN. MORDECAI: Rabbi and 
author; born at Morocco in 1700 and died at Aleppo 
about 1760. He was chief rabbi of Leghorn, and 
emigrated to Jerusalem about 1729, where he dwelt 
for thirty vears. He was the author of a * Widdui " 
(confession of sins), entitled " Zobeah Todah.” AS- 
saban Was renowned as a cabalist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem hur-ticdoliin (Vienna, 1504), il. 
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ASSAULT AND BATTERY: An English law 
term for injury to the person—a crime recognized 
from the earliest stages of human law. Disputes 
about property, about contracts, or about the rights 
of man in the family or in society, arose later in the 
course of social evolution; hut from the earliest times 
personal injuries gave rise to disputes which had to 
be settled by some tribunal or arbiter. 

In ancient law, redress for injuries to the body 
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takes the form of compensation to the person 
wronged, not of punishment in the name of the 
state; and this principle is found throughout the 
Talmudic jurisprudence. Many nations of antiq- 
uitv and the Germanic tribes as late as the earlier 
Middle Ages allowed even the guilt of the slayer to 
be atened hy the payment of 7 wergild “—that is, 
man-amoney—to the heirs of the slain; but here the 
Mosaic daw calls a halt with its stern command, 
v Ye shall take no ransom for the Hfe ofa manslayer” 
(Num, xxxv. 3l, R. V-). 

The passages of Scripture from which the law of 
Assault and Battery is derived are Ex. xxi. 15. 19 
and 22-25; Lev. xxiv. 19, 20; Deut. Nix. $I (indi- 
rectly), and xxv. 11.12. According to the literal 
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The Law the Jaw of retaliation: eye for eye, 
of Retalia- tooth for tooth, as the redress for 
tion. mutilation or, technically speaking, 
mayhem; bruise for bruise, stripe for 
stripe. ete, as the redress for the infliction of pain; 
and cutting off the offenders hand as the punish- 
ment for disgracing another by violent means. It 
eeems that the Sadducees, when in power, conform- 
ably to their love for the Jetter of the daw in all mat- 
ters, followed these passages literally. At least the 
Mesilat Tatanit (ch. iv.) ascribes: this practise to 
the 7 Boethus men,” with whom the Sadducces are 
often identified: and the varied efforts. of many 
sages to give good Seripturakgrounds for their own 
theory CB. K. 83/) indicate that there were some who 
dissented from the Pharisaie interpretation. Fhe 
liability for bodily violence is stated in the Mishnah 
(B. K. viii. 1) as follows: 

He that injures his neighbor is liable to him on 
five grounds: (1) damage; (2) pain: (3) stoppage of 
j work; (4) cost of cure; and (5) shame, 

Five In dealing with this proposition the 
Grounds of Gemara (B. K. 834 (7 seq.) first discusses 
Liability. why the literal rule of eye for eye 
must yield to the more humane law 

of compensation in money. 
cage in Lev. xxiv. 17 ef seg., where the smiting of a 
an is treated along with the smiting of an animal, 
itis argued that, as payment is made for the latter, 
so payment. should be made for the former, except 
in the special case in which the man is killed, inas- 
much as the Lawgiver says (Num. xxxv. 31), " Ye 
shall take no ransom for the life of a manslayer"; 
which shows that for the murderer there is no ransom 
or silisfaction, but that there is a ransom for him 
that takes anything less than life, as. for instance, 
the principal limbs, which, when removed, never 
grow again. Again, if a blind nian put out tlie eyes 
of a man possessing sight, what can be done to the 
offender in the way of retaliation? Neverthelessthe 
Law says, “Ye shall have one manner of law ” (Lev. 
xxiv. 22); hence redress must beadjudged in money 
against all alike. Further, stress 15 Jaid on the term 
“tahat” (for, in place of) which is applied to ani- 
mals, as, “he shall surely pay ox for ox * (Ex. xxi. 
36), and again in the phrase “cye for [in place of] 
eve” (th, 94); still greater stress is laid, on the. verb 
“natan” (to give), which is used in Ex. xxi. 22. 
where nothing buta money reward can be meant, 
and is again used in the rule in Lev. xxiv. 20, which 
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literally translated reads, “as he giveth a blemish 
upon man, se shall it be given upon him.” Thein- 
terpretation of “eye for eye" being thus established 
to the satisfaction of the rabbis, there is no reason . 
for them to doubt. that “bruise for bruise” means 
nioney for the pain suffered, and does not mean the 
intliction. of like. pain. However, the position. is 
strengthened by the passage in Deut. xxii. 25, 29, 
where he who forcibly seizes a damsel not betrothed 
and lies with her. isi mulcted in the sum of fifty shek- 
els, because (tabat asher) 7 he hath humbled her.” | 


The separate elements of liability are: 


Damage Proper (NEZEK): The Mishnah says | 
the damage is appraised by ascertaining how much 
[Ne I-re sra ir (jiir.sd weer have been worth zas aa slave 
in the market before the infliction of the injüry aiid 
how much he is worth after it: the difference repre- 

sents the damage. But if the result l 


Damage, of the injury has been to render its 
How victim deaf, he is considered worth 
Appraised. nothing whatever, and the damage 


is accordingly equal to the whole of 
his former value. 

Pain, “as when he has singed him with a spit or 
spike, even on his finger-nail, where no mark is left." 
Here the question arises, should the judgesask them- 
selves (4) how much money would “such a man — 
that is, one as strong or as delicate as the injured 
inan—be willing to take to submit to the pain, or 
rather (4) how much would he be willing to pay 
to forego the pain? "The former measure, though 
named in the Mishnah, is in the Gemara deemed in- 
admissible; for many people would not take all the 
money in the werld and. willingly submit to the 
pain: the latter measure is held to be more reasona- 
ble. Where the pain is incident to a mutilation, the 
judges should say: “Suppose the wounded man to 
have been sentenced to have his hand cut off. how 
much would he be willing to pay to have it taken 
olf under the influence of a drug [an anesthetic]. 
rather than have it rudely hacked off; and this 
amount would serve to represent the damage” (B. 
K. Sy), 

Stoppage of Work: The Mishnah allows to the 
injured man his Waves only as a ~ watcher of cucum- 
bers ^—that is, such wages as he can earn in his dis- 
abled condition—"7 because he has already been paid 


the value of his eve or the value of his hand”; for 


theaction might be brought at once when the injury 
was done, and the judges would estimate the loss of 
time beforehand. This estimate should. be paid in 
full, though the injured man should recover sooner 
than was expected (B. K. 85b). 

An example is put, where violence may bring . 
about stoppage of work alone, without mutilation or 
pain or need for cure: it is in the case of unlawful 
imprisonment (¢4,). ! 

Cost of Cure: As the Scripture says, he “shall 
cause him to be thoroughly healed " (Ex. xxi. 19). 
the inference is that the guilty party shall pay for 
the services of a physician. He may not offer his 
own services, no matter What his skill may be; nor 
can he avoid the outlay of money by finding a phy- 
sician that will do the healing work free of charge. 
Should ulcers arise in consequence of a wouad, the 
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| 
cost of healing such ulcers also falls on the assailant ; | 


but if ulcers arise from other causes—for instance, 
because the wounded man disregards the orders of 
his physician—the cost of healing these is not to be 
assessed. The wound may disappear and break out 
again and again: the cost of cure will still rest on 
the assailant; but if it be once fully healed diterallv., 
“to dts full need 7), the liability comes to an end 
(B. K. viii, 1). The occasion. for cost of cure may 
exist Without any of the otber elements of damage; 
forinstance, Where one has forcibly thrown chemicals 
upon another, giving te his skin the whiteness of 
leprosy, it is his duty to pay the cost of having the 
skin restored to a healthy colo (BB. K. Sod). 

Shame or Humiliation: Here it is impossible 


a2. Pauw ade exa Rasa aul sarut franz rakes fr as the isla 
“it all depends on who ìs pui io shaine ine 
who it is that puts him to shame.” But for certain 
acts of violence that involve very Hitte pain and 
no permanent disablement. but mainly disgrace, the 
sages fixed a scale of Compensation, namely: fer a 
stroke with the fist, one sela or shekel (nominally 60 
cents; fora slap with the open hand, two hundred 
zuzin (1 zuz 2 125 cents; for a back-handed slap, 

or for pulling a man's car or hair, or 

Scale of tearing off his cloak or a woman's 
Compensa- headwear, er spitting ata persen if the 

tion. spittle reaches his fesh, four hundred 
yuzin (860 nominal (B. K. viii. 6. A 
kick with the knee costs three selas; with the foot 
five selas; a stroke. with an ass? saddle thirteen 
(D. K. 275, Rashi Le). According to Maimonides 
(Yad ha-Hazakah, Hebel u-Mazzik. fii, 8-10), each 
slap, kick, or stroke counts separately, Bat he also 
says (following B. K. 365) that these sums are not 
meant for the falleweight or Tyrian coins, but for 
the “country currency.” worth only one-cighth of 
the Tyrian. 

These liquidated damages cover only pain and 
shame: if sickness ensue. stoppage and cure have to 
be paid for separately, 

Although R. Meir's opinion (B. K. 56v). that all 
Israelites are to be treated as freemen and as free- 

women, as “the descendants of Abra- 


SUVS, 


Israelites ham, Isaac, and Jacob.” and are there- 
to Be fore entitled to the sume compensation 
Treated as for disgrace, has not. been accepted 
Freemen generally, vet where the sum has been 
and Free- fixed by the sages, as shown above, 
women. no reduction is made on account. ef 


the poverty or low degree or even of 

the lack of self-respect of the party insulted. 
Thereis a sixth element (which arises; however, but 
rarely): namely, the 7 price of children " (Ex. xx1.22): 
“If men strive together and hurt a woman with child, 
so that her fruit depart. and vet no mischief follow, 
... he shall pay as the judges determine.” Some- 
thing is to be paid over and above damage. pain, 


rete.. Which is hard to determine; for a woman de- 


livered of her child is, generally speaking, not made 
the worse therchy: though in the special case she 
may be much debilitated. Her loss of health and 
strength would fall under the head of damage proper 
("nezek ”). 

Another view is, however, expressed in the Mish- 
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of the child or children that were destroyed. by the 
miscarriage, should be paid to the husband of the 
woman by the man causing the damage. The 
standard authorities are almost silent on the subject 
(B. K. v. 4; Gemara, 494). 


A human being is always " forewarned 7; that is, 
he is. like a “forewarned ox,” liable for full damage, 
whether awake orasleep, Whether willing or unwill- 
ing. But if a man in his sleep or unwillingly (us 
by falling from a roof) hurt another person, he is 

not liable for the “disgrace” that 


Human might result, say, if such person's 
Beings Are clothes should be torn from him: and 
Fore- if A hurt D by pure accident—for in- 


stance. if he be thrown upon him from 
i oo DY à Rudo gRsct vf oven 


is liable only for damage, but not for pain, healing, 
or stoppage (B. IX. viii; 1; Gemara 865). 

Deaf-mutes, insane persons, and infants are * pc- 
giatan raali" (bad to meet); he who hurts them is 
liable for full compensation; but if they commit an 
assault, they are not liable at all (č. viii. 4). How- 
ever, no compensation. for shame is made to the in- 
sane (dh. 865). When an injury is done to an infant 
girl, the compensation. for “damage ” and loss of 
lime is payable to her father (ih Stet el Sey). 

A married woman or a slave isalso " bad to meet,” 
as full compensation must be paid for any injury 
done to either of them, According to the better 
opinion, the assailant of a slave; must pay even for 
the disgrace put upon him. The compensation for 
injury to à married woman, for pain and shame, Is 
paid to her; for loss of work and healing, to her hus- 
band; for damage proper, according to one opinion, 
to her, according to another, to her husband. For 

an injury to a slave the whole com- 


warned." 


re 


Persons = pensation goes to the master. When 
** Bad an injury is done to an infant boy «till 
to Meet." at the father’s board, the compensa- 


tion should be invested. in land, of 
which the father will receive the rents and. profits 
ull the boy attains full age (thirteen). When a 
father injures his infant danghter, he pays pn, 
cure, and shame to her at once, but neither damage 
nor loss of time. A married woman is excused from 
payment only because she has no property under 
her own control; a slave, because he can not own 
property: henee, when the woman, by the death of 
her husband or by divorce, comes to her own, or 
when the slave is manumitted, she or he may be 
sued for the injury done while under disability (ib. 
viii. 4). | 
When aman does an injury to his own wife. he 
is bound to pay her for her damage, pain, and shame 
at once, in such a manner as to give her the free dis- 
position of the money. He needs not pay for loss 
of work: and for her healing he is bound as her hus- 


band. The wife, if she injure her husband, is liable 


for full compensation (Maimonides, “Yad,” Hobel 
u-Mazzik, iv. 16-18). For the manner of its collec- 
tion see KETUBAH. 

A master is not responsible forassaults committed 
by his bondman or bondwoman, nor for injuries done 
by them to the property of another. A master in- 


nah to the effect that the * deme weladot," the price | juring a Hebrew servant is liable for all the elements 
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of damage except that of stoppage of work, that 

being «dees te him only (B. K. viii. 3). 
Sellal fene Is a full justification for an assault 
that js met centinned after the necessity has ceased. 
But if two men strike each otherat the 


Self- same time, cach is liavie to the other, 
Defense a and the excess in damages must be 
Justifica- pail (Shulhan ‘Arak, Hoshen Mish- 

tion. pat, 421, 13). | 


Where one enters upon the grounds 
of anciber without his perinissien, the owner of tlie 
ereunmd mav erder him olf, and may even remove 
but if he strike him or harm him 
he ds Hable like 


hin hv $eree: 
otherwise iban in forcing him away, 
any ether a-diant (D. K. Ase). 

Should the injured party die before he recovers 
judgment fer the assault. the right of action is cast 
upon ju Eu. and in like manner If the assailant 
satisfaction is made or before jt is ad- 
action. for the wrong done may be 
breusht asaiust the heirs, and it may be satisfied 
out of the estate descended to such heirs. 

To tii. rule there is one very rare exception; 
namely, Where one puts a disgrace upon a sleeping 
persen exay. by exposing his nakedness), and the 
sieeper ates without finding it out, the action. for 
the diszruee does uot pass to his heirs (B. K. 867). 

The xim of the common law, that a felony 
me rges The civil remedy, was also known to the Rab- 
Whenu man strikes his father or mother so as 
a mark cn habburah “9, or when he wounds 
any ene en the Sabbath. he eun not be sued for com- 
penewieni fer he ds deserving of death. While it 
Was very unlikely that the offender would be put to 
death —fer long before the days of the Mishnah cap- 
ial pustsbment under the Mosaie Jaw had ceased 
—il:hi-eveuse of the lesser offense by the greater 
Was lie bel iut Where the act is punishable by 
sripes eniy, such as wounding a person on the Day 
of Atonement, the civil remedy is available (B. K. 
viii, 2 ce. f l 

Tic pas ments for damage and for pain are in the 
nature ef penales, and can be adjudged only upon 
proof by iut in the absence of witnesses 
the amant ean. upon his own confession, be or- 
dered te pay for loss of work and cost of eure— 
Which Cements are in the nature of a debt—and for 
the diszraec suffered, on the ground that by his own 
confession be publishes the humiliation of his vic- 
um (OMaimonbiles, 7 Yad,” Hobel u-Mazzik, v. 6, 7). 


die befene 


Padsel the 


M ME as 


his, 


ta leave 


stand. 


witness ‘S. 


Only a ceurt of “ordained” 
action fer i 


judges could try an 
nujurv to the person, according to the 
rules Tah down above, and give judgment for a 


definite «um: and as judges could. not. be law fully 


ordained, except in the Holy Land, judgments for 
damage and pain could not be col- 


Procedure bected, even in Babylonia (B. K. 8414). 
in But, as a matter of necessity, a system 
Assault was worked out which soon spread 
Cases. ever all countries in which the Jews 


enjoyed any sortof autonomy. When 
partie seemplained of injuries, the judges, after hear- 
Ing their allegations and the testimony of witnesses, 
indicated the sum that in their opinion the assailant 
Should pav. and, upon his refusal, would threaten 


MM" M — e epee es, 


him with excommunication (* nidduy 7); and this 
course would generally have the desired effect. But 
loss of time and cost of cure, being elements sound- 
Ing dm mency, and not in the nature of penalties, 
can only be determined by judges having ordination 

(Maimonides, 7 Yad,” Sanh. v. 10, 17). i 

Although the remedy for assaults was altogether 
pecuniary, yet to strike a fellow Israclite was al- 
wavs deemed a sinful and forbidden action. As 
the Law strictly forbids the giving to a convicted 
criminal a single blow bevond the lawful number 
(Deut, xxv. the sages concluded that a blow 
given to any ene, except by authority of law, was 
forbidden by Scripture: and they held that, though 
The assailant had paid alb damages, he should ask 
forgiveness from the injured party, and that it was 
the duty of the injured, when carnestly entreated, 
hot vindictive lv to withhoid his forgiveness (B. K. 
viii. 3). 

When damages which usually follow a striking 
arise Without actual contact with the body of the in- 
jured person—for instance, if one frighten his neigh- - 
bor, or vell into his cars in such a way as to deafen 
him or otherwise make him ill—the wrong-doer is 
7 free from birman judgment,” but liable to the pun- 
ishment of heaven (B. K. 91a). 

The passages in Scripture on which the law of As- 
sauh and. Battery js grounded speak of aman and 

his brother, oraman and his neighbor; 


23), 


These hence they can not be and were not. 
Laws Not applied toatfairs in whic h either party 
for was a Gentile. Whatever redress was 
Gentiles. viven in such cases by Jewish courts 


was only a matter of equity, or, as 
the Rabbis say. by reference to Prov. iii. 17, “for the 
sake of the ways of peace.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nearly all of the Talmudic law collected in 
This article is to be found in the eighth chapter of Baba 
hana, the Gemara en Whieh rans from p. Ni to Ba. The 
subject is treated by Maimonides in Yad ha- Hazakah, Hobel 
u-Meazzik. in the Tur, ind in the Nhadlhan ‘Aruk, Heoshen 
Mishyat, under the title Hole ba-Hahero, eh. 420-424. 

J. SR. L. N. D. 


ASSEMBLY, THE GREAT. See SYNOD, THE 


GREAT. 
ASSER, CAREL: 


Salomon Asser: born at Amsterdam, 


Dutch jurist; son of Moses ~ 
Holland, Feb. 


15. 1250; died Aug. 3, 1536. He studied law and 
philolozy at the Sono at Amsterdam. After 
obtaining a doctor's degree, July 3, 1799, Asser 


devoted himself to the practise of Jaw in Amster- 
dam: he and his friend Jonas Danicl Meyer being 
the first Jews to become lawyers after the establish- 
ment of the Batavian republic, 

The defense of a certain Mascel of Dordrecht, ac- 
cused of blasphemy for having manifested doubts 
concerning the divinity of Jesus and 
the Trinity, brilliantly conducted by 
Asser and Meyer, drew upon the young 
men the attention of M. C. F. van 
Maanen, chicf attorney and, later, minister of justice. 

In spite of his absor bing professional duties, relig- 
ious matters did not fail to receive Asser’s consider- 
ation, When he was only.sixteen, be and his father 
shared in the founding of the Felix 33bcrtate, a socl- 
ety which had for its aim the emancipation of the 
Dutch Jews; and he was among the signers of a 


Early 
Success. 


Asser 
Asshur 


petition to the States General (March 96,1706), pray- 
ing for their. emancipation. This step was vigor- 
ously opposed by Daniel Cohen d' Azevedo, rabbi of 
the Portuguese, as well as by Jacob Moses b. Saul 
Lowenstamm, rabbi of the Ashkenazim, who were 
afraid that political emancipation would result in 
the disintegration of Judaism. Asa result, the Na- 
tional Assembly passed a law conferring on them 

citizens! rights. In the struggle that 


Active now began between the Orthodox 
in Jewish party, led by the rabbis, anq the more 

Com- progressive generation of the commu- 
munity. nity, Asser took a prominent part; and 


when the ditferences Jed finally to the 
formation of a new congregation, Adat Jesurun, he 
became a leading member, 

In 1807 Asser was one of three delegates sent by 
tbe new congregation to the Sanhedrin in Paris. 
On his return home he was commissioned by Napo- 
Jeon to write a report of the condition and wishes of 
the Jews in Amsterdam, having regard to the possi- 
bility of the reunion of the two congregations. On 
the recommendations contained in this report, a cen- 
tral consistory for the Jews in. Holand was author- 
ized by royal decree Dee. 17, 1808. In the same 
year Asser was appointed director of the second di- 

vision of the Ministry of Publie Wor- 


In Public «ship, and in. the following year, after ` 


Office. the abrowation of that oflice; he became 
chief of the bureau in the Board of 
Accounts. In 1811 Asser was made justice of the 


peace in the first district of Amsterdam, and soon 
became an authority in matters relating to the office. 
He translated from the French J. J. Barbedette Cher- 
melais’ work, * Traite des Attributions des Juges de 
Paix " (2 vols., 1812), which exerted great influence 
in Holland. 

In the mcan time he had become a member of tlie 
consistory of Amsterdam: and after Holland had re- 
gained her independence (1813). he was appointed a 
member of the commission to draft regulations for 
the Jewish community. : 

For twenty-one years Asser held the post of refer- 
endary of the first class in the Department of Justice 
at The Hague, to which he was appointed in 1315; 
and for five vears before his death he performed the 
duties of secretary to the Department of Justice. 
The decoration of the Order of the Netherlands Lion 
was conferred upon him. 

His wife was Rose Levin, sister of the well-known 
Rahel Varnhagen von Ense. For the latter he wrote 
€ Précis Historique sur l'Etat. des Israclites du Roy- 
aume des Pays-Bas.” 1827, a historical 
review of the condition of tlie Jews 
in Holland, not vet published. Asser 
was also the author of the following 
works: * Verhandeling over de Verant woordelijkheid 
der Ministers, volgens het Nederlandsche Strafregt,” 
The Hague, 1828, an anonymous treatise on the re- 
spousibilities of ministers according to Dutch con- 
stitutional law; "Apologie de la Peine de Mort,” 
Brussels, 15828; “Verhandeling over de vraag, of 
bij het Wetboek van Strafregt tegen het. snoeijen 
van geldmunten straf is bepaald?” The Hague, 
1836, a treatise on the penalty attached to the clip- 
ping of coin; and " Vergelijkend overzigt tusschen 


His 
Works. 
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het. Fransche en Nederlandsche Burgerlijk Wet- 

boek.” The last. his largest: work, was puhlished 

after his death by his son Louis Asserand his nephew 

C. D. Asser. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Algemeene Konst en Letterlisle. IS. Noa. 
xli.. xlii. xlili.z "tzrarenhaagschs Stads en Residentie Al- 
manual. 1388; Carmoly, in. Keere Orientals jii. 4133 ef seq. : 
Jost's Anvalen, ISM: Roenen, Geschiedenis der Jodra in 
Nederland, p. 332 slays and Hosflen, Gesehisdenis der 
Jaden. iii. 831 ef sea. 5453 Gritz, Geseh, der Juden, xi, ay 
€f qi A. Jo van der Aa. Bioaraphish Woordeslnguwk der 
Nederlanden, pp. 129-150: Winkler Prins, Geillustreerde 
Enecyldopristic, |8SÁ, s.v. 
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ASSER, CAREL: Putch jurist and scholar: 
born at The Hague. June 1, 1832; died at Leyden, 
Dec, 10, 1598. He was a son of Louis Asser, judye 
of the district court at The Hague, and grandson of 
Carel Asser, referendary in the Department of Jus- 
tice at The Hague. He received his education at 
the gymnasium in his native city. and at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, obtaining a doctor's degree at the 
age of twenty-three. Appointed. judge of the dis- 
trict court of The Hague in 1878. he retained the 
position until 1892. when he was made proiessor 
of civil law at the University of Leyden. The esti- 
mation in which he was held by the Dutch govern- 
ment is shown by the fact that he was appointed on 
a commission toinvestizate the need forthe revision 
of the national statutes and to. prepare a. plan for 
this purpose. Asser married a Christian, but he re- 
mained in touch with the Jewish community and 
continued todisplay an interest in his corcligionists. 

Among Asser's works are: His doctor's disserta- 
tion, “De Telegraphie en hare. regtsirevolgen." 
1866 Giwarded a gold medal by the Groningen Uni- 
versity): " Wetenschap en Wetgeving,” 1592: and 
* Handleiding tot de beoefening van het Neder- 
landsch Burgerlijk Hecht," an unfinished work on 
civil law. He also contributed to periodicals many 
technical articles of Jegal interest. Asser was not 
only known as a scholar and writer, but also as : 
musician. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Students’ Almanak, Leyden, 1300. 


S. J. Vm. 
ASSER, MOSES SALOMON: Dutch jurist; 


born in Amsterdam Aug.. 1754; died there Nov. 
4. 1826. Although originally intended for trade, he 
took up the study of commercial Jaw; and so suc- 
cessful was he in his new career, that on becoming 
procurator in Amsterdam he gained the reputation 
of heing one of the best lawyers in Holland. In 
1798 he was appointed member of the legislative 
commission which met in Amsterdam for the pur- 
pose of readjusting the laws of Holland to the new 
conditions arising from the change of the United 
Provinces into the Batavian Republic, under the 
protectorate of France. In. 1808, when Napoleon 
insisted upon the adoption of his code throughout 
his dependencies, Asser, together with Johannes van 
der Linden and Arnoldus van Gennep, was commis- 
sioned by King Louis Bonaparte to draft a commer- 
cial code as a part of the uniform system of laws 


projected for the kingdom. 


Soon after the Restoration Asser took an active 
part in the commission of 1814; and his work ulti- 
mately formed the basis of the commercial code of 
1823, the greater part of which is still in force. In 
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recognition of his services he was decorated by Wil- 
iam) Lin 1819. with the Order of the Netherlands 
Lion. being the first Jewish recipient of such a dis- 
tinction. | 

Asser Was the founder of the Felix. Libertute— 
a society having for its object the emancipation of 
the Jews—and theauthorof the memorial addressed 
to the States General, March 26, 1796, urging the 
removal of Jewish disabilities. A leader of theop- 
position Which resulted in the splitting up of the 
Jewish community of Amsterdam, Assets nasce Wits 
the first mentioned at the election of wardens by the 
members of the new community, Adat Jesurun, Ie 
teak an active part in the progressive movement, 
üt the head of which stood his son Care] (See ASSER, 
CARELS 
EinrrockRAPHY: Dis Kursen cin Yiddish), relative to the 
Struts between the wo communities > Roests Letterbode, 

hod: Notices from a family chronicle > Winkler Prius Geil- 

ustre rde Eneuhlaptidic, 988. s.v. i 

" r Vane ee Ge 

ASSER, TOBIAS MICHAEL CAREL: 
Dueh jurist: born at Amsterdam April 28, 1838, 
His father was Carel Daniel Asser (1S18-85). His 
mather Was a sister of Godefroi, Dutch minister of 
Justice, 

Asser studied jurisprudence at the Atheneum at 
Amsterdam, and as early as 1857 was awarded the 
gold medal offered asa prize by the Uuiversity at 
Leyden for acompetitive thesis on " Over het Staat- 
haishoud kundig begrip van Waarde ” (On the Eco- 
omie Conception of Value). In 1860 he reccived 
a dector's degree, after defending his dissertation 
on “Het Bestur der Buitenlandsch betrek kingen 
volgens bet Nederlandsche Staatsrecht.” In the 
saime year the government appointed him a member 
of the international commission to negotiate concern- 
Ine the abolition of tolls on the Rhine. He wrote 
en tlie subject the following two pamphlets: “Tets 
over den Ryntol ” and 7 De Kiuisters van den Rijn,” 
in " De Gids.” 1861. 

Iu May, 1562, he was called to tlie chair of jurispru- 
dence at tlie Atlienieum, and delivered an inaugural 
address on “Handelsrecht en Han- 
delsbedrijf.” When the Atheneum 
became a university (1876), Asser con- 


Appointed 
Professor 


of Juris- tinued his teaching there; though, in 
prudence. order toretain his practise as attomey 


to a number of trade companies, he 

remained only in the capacity of extraordinary pro- 
fessor of the department of international and com- 
mercial law. From 1862 Asser took an active part 
in Conferences on international law, and, together 
with Rolin Jacquemyns, afterward Belgian minister 
ofthe interior, and the English jurist, John Westlake, 
he founded, in 1869, the “Revue de Droit Interna- 
tional," which he edited. In 1875 he became assist- 
ant secretary of state, and performed the duties of 
the office, along with those of his professorship, until 
— May 5, 1893, when he was appointed 

Member of member of the Council of State, the 


Council highest body in the Dutchadministra- 
of State. tion. The high estimate of Asser's 


: authority in the domain of interna- 
tional law is attested by the fact that he is perma- 


Dent Chairman of the diplomatic congress on inter- 
nauoual civil law, established chiefly through his 
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instrumentality. Asser was delegate to the Peace 
Conference held at The Hague in. 1899, in conse- 
quence of the appeal made by Czar 


Delegate Nicholas IL, and presided over the 
to Peace second division of the second section. 
Conference. He has been the recipient of the fol- 


lowing decorations, viz.: Cross of a 
Commander of the Order of the Netherlands Lion: 
of the Order of Orange-Nassau: and of the Baden 
Orderof the Lion of Zabringen: Order of the Crown 
of Italy; and the Luxemburg Order of the Oak 
Crown, He is also officer of the Belgian Order of 
Leopold, and Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

His wife is the daughter of Louis Asser, only son 
of the elder Carel Asser, and sister of Prof, Carel 
Asser of Levden. 

Besides the works alicady mentioned, Asser has 
written. “Legislation Uniforme. sur la Lettre de _ 
Change.” 1864; and " Handelsrechtelyke Aantecken- 
ingen.” “Remarks on Commercial Law,” 1568-69; 
and has contributed many articles to legal journals. 
But his two principal works are “Schets van het 
Internationaal Privaatrecht,” 1879; and * Schets van 
het Nederlandsch Handelsrecht.” 1873. The first of 
these has been translated into nearly every European 
language, and the last reached its seventh edition 
in 1897. 

FOGERTY : Winkler Prins, Geillustrecrde Encyklopiidie, 
£. J. VR. 


ASSESSMENT OF TAXES. 
REVENUE OF, 

ASSHUR.—Biblical Data: Name of a city 
once the capital of Assyria. Asshur was apparently 
the first Important town built by the carly colonists 
of the country, who probably came from Babylonia. 
One of the earliest known rulers of Assyria, Sham- 
ehi-eAdad I. gabout 1520 B.C), erected in the city of 
Asshura temple dedicated to Anu and Adad; and 
Asshur may be regarded. as having been, even at 
that early date, the capital of the newly founded 
principality of Assyria. About 1300 n.c. the capital 


Sce FINTA, 


Was removed by Shalmaneser I. to Calah, and two 


centuries later the supremacy of Asshur had vanished 
so completely that the city had to’ be rebuilt when 
Tiglith-pileser I. again made it the capital. When 
the capital was finally removed to Nineveh, the city 
fell into an honorable decay, revered as the ancient 
metropolis, and dignified as the site where the na- 
tional god. Asshur had his fumous temple E-Kharsag- 
Kurkurra. Thecity is now buried beneath a mound 
known as Kalah Shergat on the Tigris, which here 
divides into three arms. The ruins of its ancient 
temple rise high above the remaining mound, and 
have been. slightly picrecd by excavations under- 
taken especially by Rassam and Ainsworth; but the 
site has never been systematically explored. See 
Assyria and the bibliography there given, 


J. JR. R. W. R. 


—JIn Rabbinical Literature: Asshur was one 
of the few pious men of the generation of the Tower | 
of Babel. In order to avoid participation in that 
sinful project, he left the land of his fathers and 
settled in the neighborhood of Nineveh, in reward 
for which action he received. the cities mentioned in 


Asshurites 
Assignment 


Gen, x. 11, 12 (Gen. R. xxxvii, 4). The Targum 
X erushalini on the passage considers the name " As- 
shur” not as that of a person, but as meaning 7 As- 
syria,” and takes “Nimrod” t0 be the subject of the 
sentence, See Ginzberg, “Die Haggada bei den 
Kirchenvitern," pp. 85. 89. 

JAR. L. G. 


ASSHURITES.—Biblical Data: A nation de- 
scended from Abraham and Keturah (Gen. XXV. 31. 
In prophetic Hiteriture tlie nation is mentioned as 
being engaged in making benches of ivory for Tyre 
(Ezek. xxvii, 6) The Asshurites in IE Sun ii Yean 
not refer to the same people as Gen; xxv. 3 cor to the 
Assyrians. Either we have here a text corruption 
for Geshurites (Ewald, Wellhausen), or the name is 
to be explained according to Targum Jonathan as 
the Asherites, 

J. JH. | L. 
—- In Rabbinical Literature: The Palestinian 
exegeles consider Asshurim. and also Lerushim and 
Leummim in the passage Gen. xXXv. 5, to be appel- 

Jatives of the nations recorded. as the children of 
Dedan; and explain Asshurim as “merchants.” or 
more exactly as “those who travel with their wares 
from place to place” (7 aslhur? = footstep). Nimi- 
larly, Letushim are these who sharpen weapons, 
from "latash," to whet; Leummim are the chiefs 
of peoples (7 letim = people), or ishind-inhabitants 
(Tareumim on the passage Gen. R. Ixi. 5). In the 
Onkelos passage, according to Jerome, ad Po, 
ree (for poise.) Should be rend (see Ginzberg. 
“Haggada bei den Kirchenvitern." p. 17). 


SJ. SH. 


L. G. 


ASSI (Assa, Issi, Jesa. Josah, Jose, sometimes 
D9. a contraction of Rab or Rabbi Assi: A prie- 
nomen of several amoradm, which, with its variants, 
isa modification or diminutive of “Joseph ” (compare 
Bacher.” Ag. Tan "ii 571: 7 Ns Pal Amor" i 151S). 
| “Assi” is of Babylonian origin, while 
other forms are Palestinian. Hence 
in the Babylonian Talmud, except in 
cases of Clerical error, ^ Assi” is the only form used: 
whereas in the Palestinian Talmud and Midrashim 
all forms are used indifferently, two or even more 
appearing in a single passage (for Instance, Yer, Kil. 
ix. X) orin parallel passages (compare Yer. ‘Er. vi. 
2930; Yer. Shek. ii. 464, vii. 507; Yer. Naz. iv. 534). 
As to the bearers of the name, most of those hav- 
ing additional patrony mies or Cognomens are better 
known by the appellation of Jose. The two that 
are best known by their simple prenomen, without 
further designation, are considered here. Great care 
is requisite in determining the authorship of doc- 
trines and sayings bearing the above name. Both 
the Assis are halakie authorities, are native Baby- 
lonians, and are cited in both Talmudim, and they 
flourished within about half a century of cach other. 
They can therefore be distinguished only by observ- 
ing the persons with whom they are associated or 
who transmit their opinions. Thus, where Assi ap- 
pears in company with Rab, with Samuel, or with 
their contemporaries. Assi I. is meant; but where the 


associates are members of 


Name. 


a later seneration, it is 


Assi I. | Again, where Huna L. Judah b. Ezekiel, or 
their contemporaries or predecessors cite the name, it 
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is Assi L; but where their disciples, or their younger 
contemporaries or successors (particularly in the Pal- 
estinian Talmud and Midrashim) report, it is most 
frequently Assi H. Where, finally, none of these 
landmarks is present. a positive determination is 
well-nigh impossible, nor ean the presence or absence 
of the titles Rab aud Rabbi, on which (according to 
Tos. Hul. 197. s 7. Amar) many rely, be accepted as 
a clue. 

Assi (Assa, Issi) I., Rab: A Babylonianamora 
of the first generation, third century; contemporary 
of Rab (Arba A:auka) und. his equal in dialecties, 
though inferior to him in general knowledge of 
the TIalakah (Sanh. 86%). But even 
in the litter branch Rab manifested 
great deference for Assis opinions, 
often adopting these in preference to his own (Mex. 
54; Kid. 45^; Sanh. 294: D. B. 627). Socially, also, 
Rab treated Assi as an equal (Shab. 146%). Mar 
Samuel, also, treated Assi with great respect (B. K. 
Seet seg Rab Assi is better known in the field 
of the Halakab than in that of the Hageadah. where 
be is found in association with Kahana and putting 
questions to Rab (Git. Sa: compare Lam. R.. In- 
trod. 33: Yoma tov). 

According toa Talmudie narrative combining: fact 
and fiction; Assis end was precipitated by grief, 
Commissioned by his dying teacher 
and friend, Rab, to bring about Shela - 
b. Abume’s retraction of a certain de- 
cision on the ritual, Assi visited the latter, when the 
following conversation took place: Assi: " Retract 
thy decision because Rab has retracted his opinion 
on which thy decision was based.” Shela: “ Had 
Rab renounced his opinion he would have told me 
so himself.” Assi, misunderstanding the instructions 
of Rab, thereupon excommunicated his colleague. 
Shela: “Does the master not fear the fire for abu- 
sing a scholar?” (compare Ab, ii. 10.) Assi: “Iama 
mortar [7 Asita," a play on his name] of brass, over 
which decay has no power.” Shela: * And Iam an 
iron pestle that may break the brass mortar.” Assi 
soon after sickened and died; Whereupon Shela, to 
prevent nis adversary from carrying evil reports of 
him to Rab, prepared his own shroud and died also. 
At the double funeral it was observed that the myrtle 
branches which lay on the two biers leaped from one 
to the other, whence it was inferred that the de- 
parted spirits had become reconciled (Niddah 365 ef 
5g. ; the names Isi b. Judah, ete., used in Assis reply 
to Shela area glossator’s interpolation borrowed from 
Pes. 1134). OF Assi’s last hours the Midrash relates 
the following: As Rab Assi was about to depart 
from this world, his nephew entered the sick-room 
and found him weeping. Said the nephew: “ My 
master, Why weepest thou? Isthere any part of the 
Torah which thou hast not learned or taught? Look 
at the disciples before thee. Is there any one good 
deed that thou hast not ‘practised? And does not 
above all thy noble traits stand the fact that thou 
hast never acted as judge and hast never permitted 
thyself to be appointed to public office?” Then an- 
swered Rab Assi: “My son, this is just the reason 
why Tam weeping. Perhaps I shall be required to 
answer for being able to administer justice and not 
doing so, thus exemplifying in myself what the 


Status. 


Death. 
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Scripture means by saving (Prov, xxix. 4), ' The 
kine by judgment establisheth the earth ; but the man 
that holdeth himself aloof |^ terumah 7 = separa- 
tion] overthroweth iv" (Tan, Mishpatim, 2). Some 
writers regard this scene is occurring at the death of 

Assi Jl: but the concluding words of the visitor's 

address; as well as the dying teacher's reason for his 

anNictv, are entirely inconsistent with the career of 

Assi IL. whose activity as judge isa prominent fen- 

ture of his life. (Yer. Shab. i a; Yer. Shek. vi. 505; 

Yer, Suk. j. Pa; Yeb 16%: Ned. 215; Yer. Ned. iii. 

Ani; Yer Git. ix. 207; B. B. 67; Sbebu. 260, dhe: 

Hal, 194, 200). 

Wuanpresiariy: Heilprin, Seder ba-IDorof. diss. Weiss. Dor. 
eth. db. Pots Halevy, Dorot ha-Haishenim.n. 225, i 
Assi (Assa, Issi, Jesa, Josah, Jose) II., R.: 

A Palestinian amora of the third generation, third 

and fourth centuries; one of the two Palestinian 

scholars known amone their Babylonian contempo- 
raies as “the Palestinian judees™ and as “the dis- 
tinguished priestsof Palestine.“ his companion being 

Ro As (Git, 504: Sanh. 174). 

Babylonia, where he attended. the college of Mar 

Samuel (Yer. Ter, i 409; Yer ^ Er. vi. 2227), but 

later emigrated in consequence of doiacstie trouble. 

On his arrival in Tiberias, Assi had an adventure 

with a ruan, which ended disastrously for the Jat- 

ter. Assi was making his way toward the baths, 

When he was assauited by a "scorner."— He did not 

resent the assault, except by remarking," That mana 

neck band ds too Joose,” and continued on his way. 

It so happened that an archon was at that very hour 

trying a thief, and the scotfer, still laughing at the 

adventure with Assi, came to witness the trial just 

When tlie judge interrogated the culprit astoaccom- 

pices. The culprit, secing the man Iaughing, thought 


that at was at his discomfiture, and to avenge him- 


self pointed to the rufan as his accomplice. The 
man was apprehended and examined. He confessed 
toa murder he had committed. and was sentenced to 
be hanged with the convicted thief. Assi, on return- 
ing from the baths, encountered. the procession on 
Hs way to the execution, His assailant on seeing 
him exelaimed, " The neck-band which was loose 
will soon he tightened " ; to which Assi replied, “Thy 
fate has long since been foretold, for the Bible says 
(Ixa. xx viii. 22), * Be ye not scorners lest your bands 
be made strong’ " (Yer, Ber. ii. 5e). 

Assi became a disciple of R. Johanan, and so dis- 
tinguished himself that R. Eleazar called. him " the 
prodigy of the age ” (7 mofet bador”; Hul. 1034), and 
as such Jegend pictures him. Concerning the futile 
longings of many to communicate with the departed 
spirit of R. Hiya the Great, legend relates that R. 
Jose fasted cighty days in order that a glimpse of 
R. Hiva might be granted him. Finally the spirit 
of the departed appeared; but the sight so affected 
R. Jose that his hands became palsied and his eyes 
dim. “Nor must you infer from this.” the narrator 
continues, “that R. Josah was an unimportant indi- 


vidual, Once a weaver came to R. 
Legend,  Johanan and said, * In a dream I have 
etc. seen the skies fall, but one of thy dis- 


| ciples held them up.’ When asked 
Whether he knew that disciple, the weaver replied 
that he would be able to recognize him. R. Johanan 


Ass] Was born in 
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thereupon bad all bis disciples pass before the weaver, 
Who pointed to R. Josah as the miraculous agent" 
(Yer. Kik ix, 324: Eccl. Roix. 10). Another adven- 
ture, Which, however, bears the impress of fact, is 
related of bim, wherein he was once abducted in a 
riot and given up as lost. but R. Simon ben Lakish, | 
the former gladiator, rescued) bim at the risk of his 
own life (Yer. Ter. viii; 465), 

Assis professional career in Palestine is so closely 
intertwined with that of. Ro Ammi that the reader 
may be referred to the sketch of the latter for infor- 
mation on that subject, R. Assi was very method- 
ival in his lectures; making no digressions te answer 
questions not germane to the subject under discus- 
sion: and whenever such were propounded to him, 
he put off reply until he reached the subject to which 
they related (Yer. Shab. xix. 169: Yer. Er. vi. 2407), 

R. Assi is frequently quoted in both Talinudim 
and in the Midrashim. Profound is his observation : 

“At first the evil inclination is like 

Wisdom of a shuttle-thread (or spider-web), but 

Assi; eventually jt grows to be like a cart 
His Death. rope, as is said in the Scriptures (Isa. 
v. I8). "Wo unto them that draw in- 
UY withieords of vanity, and sin as if ii were with 
a cart rope ^ " (Suk, 524), An anecdote characteristic 
of rabbinical sympathy forinferiors and domesties is 
thus related: The wife of R. Jose had a quarrel with 
her maid, and her husband declared herin the wrong ; 
Whereupon she said to him. * Wherefore didst thou 
declare me wrong in the presence of my maid?” To 
Which the nibbi replied, * Did not Job(xxxi. 13) say, 
"If L did despise the cause of iy manservant or of 
my maidservant, when they contended with me, what 
then shall I do when God. riseth up? And when 
He visiteth, what shall Fanswer Him???” (Gen. R. 
xlviii. 3). When. Assi died, R. Hiva b. Abba, who 
had been his associate as judge and as teacher, went 
into mourning as for a relative (Yer, Der. iii. 64). 
The day of his death is recorded as coincident with 
a destructive hurricane (M. K. 265). 

The suyvestion may here be offered that R. Assi, before his 
emigration to Palestine; was. Known as Assi (Issi Jose) b. 
Nathan, the one that is met with in an halakie controversy 
with Ulla Ob. Ishinael, Ber. 6300. propounding a ritual question 


to Hiya b. Ashi (Shab. 50, amd seeking an interpretation of a 
sraila from the mouth of Rab Sheshet (Ned, 2580; B. B. 121a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 300-307, 2d ed. : 
Frankel Melo, Hike (here some of the references undoubt- 
edy point te Assi 1): Weiss, Dor. lii. 9: Bacher. Agy. Pal. 
Aor. ih 43 153 Chere same savings of Assi fare attributed 
to Assi Tbs Halevy Perot ha-Péixhoniin, ii; 2, 

S. M. 


J. SR. 


ASSIGNMENT: According to common law, 
“the transferring and setting over to another: of 
some right, title, or interest in. things in which a 
third party. not a party to the assignment, has a con- 
cem and interest ” (J. Bacon's“ Abridgment,” p. 329). 
Strictly speaking, according to Jewish law there can 
be no Assignment of claims or rights in a thing, but 
only an Assignment of the thing itself (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 66,1). In this respect the 
arly Jewish lw and the common law agree, al- 
though they ditTer in their reason for the rule. 

The common law assigns as a reason that to allow 
the granting or Assignment of a “chose in action " (a 
right to receive, or recover a debt; or money, which 
can not be enforced without action) toa third person 


. Assignment 
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would be the occasion of multiplying contentions ; 


and suits. According to the Jewish law, the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor vives the latter rights 
agalnst the person of the former (jus in persons) 
secured hy rights against his property (jus in ren). 
The right of the creditor to seize the person of the 
debtor can not be assigned; and the debtor is justi- 
fied in resisting the chim of the creditor's assignee, 
upon the grotnd that he, the debtor, was willing to 
give his creditor ccrtzia rights against his person 
Which he would have refused to give to the ereditor's, 
assignee (Merat 'Enayim to Hoshen Mishpat. 77225. 

Originally a "shetar" (an. instrument. in writing) 
of indebtedness was not. assignable, according te 
Biblical kow, because it is not a thine, but merely evi- 
dence of a right (Maimonides, “Yad,” Mekirah. vi. 
12). With the beginning, however, of commercial 
life. the strictness of this ancient rule of Jaw had 
to be modified. Therefore, if the Assignment of the 
Claim was made by the creditor in the presence of 
the debtor and assented to by him, it was valid (Git. 
19^). This rule, however, was felt to be a conces- 
sion, and could not be used asa basis for the further 
extension of this principle (Mekirah, vi. S). If the 
debt which bad thus been assigned in the presence 
of all three parties interested was secured by a shetar, 
it was held, even by the later authorities, that, al- 
though the Assignme nt was valid, the assignee could 
not compel the creditor to deliver the shetar to him 
(Hoshen Mishpat, £e. 19); although if the debtor 
paid the assignee, he (the debtor) could compel the 
creditor to surrender the shetar (čb). 

The shetar of indebtedne "NS can be assigned only 


by " writing and delivery ^; that is to sav, it must 
| be delivered by the creditor to his as- 
Method signee together with another instru- 
of Assign- ment in writing, setting forth the fact 
ment. of the Assignment (h. 1; and see the 


Cases mentioned in zz 2, 3, 4, 5, 13). 

This question was debated in the Talmud; and 
the opinions of the authorities differed to such an ex- 
tent that the question as to what constituted a valid 
Assignment was long left in doubt. Rabbi Judah 
ha- Nasi Was of the opinion that the mere delivery 
constituted a valid Assignment of the shetar (Sanh. 
314); and the amora Amemar was of the same opin- 
ion (B. B. 77. The majority of the sages, how- 
ever, were of the opinion that a shetar could not be 
legally assigned without w riting (čb. 564), the reason: 
forw hic his given by Rab Ashi, who called attention 
to the fact that there was a great difference between 
the shetar of indebtedness and other things, because 
à shetar is. after all, only a promise to pay—mere 
words—and "words can not beac quired by words” 
they must be written down (i), Tun. Ac cording to 
Rab Papa, the instrument of Assignment must con- 
tain these words, “acquire it [the shetar of indebt- 
edness} and all rights under it” (Kid. 47 h). 

Maimonides snms up the matter thus: A she ‘tar of 
indebtedness can not be assigned merely by delivery 
to the assignee, because the shetar is simply evidence 
of a debt: it is not the thing itself; and “evidence” 

"n not be lawfully acquired by the process of 
manual seizure (Mekirah, vi. 10), The mere inten- 
tion, therefore, to transfer or assign a claim or con- 
tract, and the actual delivery of the instrument, 
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which was the best evidence of the claim or contract, 
do not suffice to give the assignee title; and the law 
required a formal. Assignment in writing. "Thus, 
early in the Talmudic era are encountered the un- 
derlying principles of the law relating to negotiable 
instruments which occupies so large a part of mod- 
ern legal systems, and has such an important bearing 
en modem commercial activity. 

In the case of a shetar of pledge, where the debtor 
has viven the creditor possession of a piece of land 
asa ple dge or security fora debt (the creditor to ye- 
pay himself ont of the fruits of the Tand), and has 
uccomp: anied the delivery of the land by an instru- 
ment setting forth the debt and the 
fact that the land is pledged for it, 
this instrument or shetar may be as- 
signed in the same manner asa simple 
shetar of indebtedness. This rule, 
however, Was moditied by the Geonim to this extent, 
that if the creditor. gives the assignee a written in- 
strument setting forth the Assignment, and also gives 
him possession of the pledged, or, as We should say 
in modern legal phraseology, mortgaged land, the 
Assignment is valid even though he retain posses- 
sion of the original shetar of pledge (Hoshen Mish- 
pat, Le. 8). 

In the case where movable property is pledged 
for the debt, the rule is still further modified, 
that the debt may be assigned simply by transfer- 
ring to the assignee possession of the movables 
pole die i; and this constitutes a valid Assignment of 
tlu. debt, even though the shetar of pledge be not 
delivered or any instrument in writing given to the 
assignee (čb.). 

A woman who owns a she tar and who itte eni 
marries and delivers the shetar to her husband as 
part of her marriage portion, need not execute an 
instrument of Assignment to him (čb. 12). 

Where a shetar of indebtedness is assigned by the 
creditor on his death-bed, the usual formalities are 
dispensed with (¢. 42). This modification of the 
rule was made in order that the sick man might not 
be distressed by doubts as to the legality of the As- 
siznment thus made by hiin, and that he might be 
comforted by the assurance that his purpose, al- 
though not expressed with the usual legal formali- 
ties, would be carried out (D. B. 147%). 

A further modification of the rule exists in the case 
where the creditor, inaddition to assigning the shetar 
of indebtedness, also. transfers real estate to his as- 
signee, the transfer of the real estate and the Assign- 
ment of the instrument being simultaneous, Rab 
Huna was of the opinion that the title to the instru- 
ment passed to the assignee withouta deed of Assign- 
ment, provided that the title to the land passed law- 
fully to him at the same time (D. B. 57« et seq; 
Mekirah, vi. 14); and although there were some 
opinions to the contrary among the later authorities, 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk states this rule of Rab Huna to 
be the law; provided, according to Rabbenu Asher, 
the assignor uses the words, “acquire this shetar 
and all rights under it,” at the time when he hands 
it to the assignee, and when, at the same time, the 
assignee is acquiring possession of the land (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 66, 10; sec Sifte Kohen, ad loc. 26). 

As stated above, the essential words of Assignment 


Classifica- 
tion of As- 
signments. 
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Se a ea 
are "acquire it and all rights under it." Tke fel- 
lowing form: "I, , sell to you, -, this 
shetar "of indebtedne ss against , and all rights 
under it, | is oo in Me'irat'Enayim to Hoshe n 
Mishpat, Le. 

Where the p Eines ir of indebtedness con- 
tained the words, “Tam indebted to you and to any 
one producing this,” it was equivalent to a modern 
instrument of indebtedness made payable te hearer, 
and could be assigned by delivery without writing 
(loss DH Hoshe n Mishp: it, le. ). 

In case the Assignment is defective for in- 
stance, Where the instrument is de ain to the as- 
without any accompanying 


sienee 


Defective writing—and the assignee has paid its 
As- value to the assignor, he is entitled to 
signment. have the Assignment set aside, and 


have his money refunded tohim; and 
he may retain possession of the shetar until the 
memey is refunded. 1n case the assignor is unable to 
refund to the assignee, the money is taken from the 
debtor and paid over to the assignee, even though 
the latter has not lawfully acquired the instrument 
(Gross, ¢h,), If the assignor has undertaken to guar- 
antec the payment of the shetar in case the assignee 
ix not able to collect it from the debtor, he is bound 
by his guarantee, even though the Assignment lis 
not been legally perfected (gloss, .). 

If the assignee has lost the deed of Assignment, 
but still bas possession of the orizinal document of 

indebtedness, he must. prove the As- 
Lost Deed sisznment: if the debtor claims that he 
of As- — lus paid tlie debt, he may call upon the 
signment. creditor to take an oath. If the cred- 
itor swears that the debt has not been 
paid, the debtor is obliged to pay the assignee. If 
the creditor refuses to take the oath, the debtor is 
released and the creditor must pay the assignee. If 
the creditor be dead at the time when the assignee 
claims payment from the debtor, the heirs take the 
“oath of heirs ^ (that their father has not told them 
That the debt was settled), and the debtor must pay 
the assignee (Hoshen Mishpat, le. 11). 

In case the assignee Claims that the deed of Assign- 
ment was lost, but thata valid Assignment had been 
made to him by the creditor, and the creditor meets 
this hy taking an oath that there was no Assignment, 
beth the debtor and the creditor are released (25.). 

If the shetar has been. properly assigned, the as- 
Senor can not raise the claim of "overreac hin: " (see 
ACCEPTANCE ) on the ground that tlie price paid for 
it was inadequate. Some authorities, however, are 
of the opinion that if the inadequacy of considera- 
tion amounts to a sum greater than half the value 
of the shetar, the Assignment may be set aside on 
that ground (ch, 38). 

A shetar executed in a non-Jewish court of law, 
but drawn soas to be valid according te Jewish law, 

may be acquired by writing and de- 


Assign- livery in the same manner 2s a shetar 
mentsin executed under rabbinical supervision ; 
Gentile and likewise, a deed of Assignment 
Courts. drawn in a non-Jewish court, if it con- 


tains language equivalent to that re- 
quired by the Jewish law, is valid (i5. 6). 
The privity of contract existing between the orig- 
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inal debtor and creditor is not transferable. and al- 


though the creditor is allowed, under certain regu- 
lations. to transfer the right in the claim whith. he 
has against the debtor, the original re- 


Release of lation of debtor and creditor is not en- 


Debtor by tirely dissolved: and according to the 
Assignor. opinion of Samuel, the creditor or his 


heirs may, in spite of the fact that he 
has sold and assigned. his claim. release the original 
debtor. If he does exercise this right, he is respon- 
sible to his assignee not merely for the amount which 
the assignee paid to him in consideration of the As- 
sisnment, but for the entire aneunt of the debt set 
forth in the shetar which has been assigned (Ket. 
854 ef sq. ; IHoshen Mislipat, Le. 23, 22). 

Maimonides isof the opinion that this right of the 
creditor to release the debtor continues, because the 
right to assign the shetar is merely the result. of 
rabbinical legislation, which modified but did not 
repeal the older Biblical law. according to which a 
shetar is not assignable (Mekirab, vi. 12). 

Rabbi Abraham ben David (RABaD IL) is of the 
opinion that the reason for this right of the creditor 
to release the debtor consists in the fact that the 

privity of contract which exists between them is 
non-assignable. The debtor may say that he con- 

tracted the debt only with the creditor, and not with 

any third person to whom the creditor may choose 

to assign the claim ; and therefore, if the Assignment 
is made without the consent of the debtor, it has not 
perfect legal effect. Por instance, the assignee can 

not levy upon the property of the debtor which is 
no longer in the debtor's possession, but which has 
been transferred to a third person, whereas the orig- 

inal creditor would have had this right (Rabad on 

Mekirah, 7.c.). 

Rabbi Jacob Tam assumes the following legal 

fiction. for the purpose of explaining the right of 
the creditor to release the debtor after he has as- . 
signed his claim: . | ; 
The creditor has a double right against the debtor 
—a right to seize his person and a right to levy on 
his property. The right to levy on his property is 
subsidiary, the property being simply surety for 
the person; but the right of property Is assignable, 
and the right against the person is not assignable: 
hence the creditor may release the debtor because he 
still retains the right to the debtor's person. Since 
by such release he practically releases the debt, it 
cuts the ground from under the feet of the assignee, 
who by the Assignment became owner merely of 
the subsidiary right against the creditor's property 
(Asheri to Ket. 85 , 86). 

According to some later authorities, the creditor 
can not release the debtor if the creditor is without 
means and unable to reimburse his assignee; and they 
hold that the debtor is responsible to the assignee in 
the first place, because the assignee is the creditor 
of his creditor. They invoke ‘the rule of Rabbi 
Nathan: “If A has a ciaim against B, and B has a — 
claim against C, take the money from C and give it 
to A” (Ket, 194); but other authorities deny this ap- 
plication of the rule of Rabbi Nathan (Frankel, “ Der 

Gerichtliche Beweis," p. 315). 

In order to provide against the danger of a release 
of the original debtor by the creditor in disregard of 


Assignment 
Ass0n 


the rights of the assignee, it was ordained that at 
the tine of the Assignment the assignee must ask 


the debtor to give hima shetar directly 


Declara- acknowledging him to be the creditor, 
tion of No or to acknowledge him as creditor 
Set-Off. hy the ceremony of KiNYAN, or in 

the presence of two witnesses. This 


procedure was equivalent to a declaration. on the 
part of the debtor that he had no set-off to the ered- 
Hors claim: and dt prevented him from afterw: n 
setting up a release of the claim by the creditor, a 
against the claim ef the assignee, No eps 
between the creditor and assignee could. bind. the 
debtor, unless the latter joined any one of the 
methods which are mentioned above (Hoshen Mish- 
pat. 7.7, 32). 

Although the law provides that the creditor must. reimburse 
his assignee mp ease de bas released the debtor veto ijf the 
debtor refuses to pay the assignee, in. relianee on politieal pro- 
tection. or en Uie plea that be is too poor, or on Che eiim that 
the xhlietar is a forgery, the creditor is not obliged to reimburse 
the assignee, beentse. even toueh the ereditor bad not released 
the debtor, Wie assignee would not have heen able to collect the 
Claim because of the other defenses set up by the debtor (ib. 
33). | 

In the following cases the creditor loses the right 
to release the debtor: 

(4) If the e nt is made in the presence of 
the debtor (24. 29 
e If the debtor acknowled:res the 


Loss assignee to he his creditor (b. 23). 
of Right to (3) If the debtor himself executes a 
Release.  shetar in favor of the assignee (@., 


based on Ket. S64). 

(4) If theoriginal shetarof inde btedness reads that 
the debtor is bound to his creditor or his essigux 
(Rabad to Mekirah, vi. 12, based on Git. 137). 

(5) If the creditor. is in possession of a pledge 
which at the time of the Assignment he gives to the 
assignee (Hoshen Mishpat, Le. 30). 

(6) Tf the creditor is à married woman who has 


brought the shetar of indebtedness to her husband: 


as a part of her marriage portion (ih. 28). 

(7) If the creditor is a non-Jew and he assigns the 
shetar toa Jew, The reason assigned is that, accord- 
ing to the Jaw of the Gentiles. the creditor has no 

right to release the debtor (ih. 25). 

(4) If the creditor assigns the shetar on his death- 
bed. his heir loses the right to release the debtor. 
The reason. given in this case is that the sick man 
may die in n knowing that his will will be car- 
ried out (a, 37). | 

(9) If the assignee assigns the shetar to another, 
or reassigns it to the assignor, he ean not release the 
original debtor, because the privity of contract ex- 
isting between the original debtor and creditor does 
not exist between the original debtor and the credi- 
tor's assignee: and therefore, when the latter has 
assigned. the claim to a second assignee, he has no 
such interest as will enable him to release the debtor 
(th. 31). 

The following is the form commonly used for a 
deed of Assignment of an instrument of indebtedness 
("shetar mekirat shetar hob”): 

A memorial of the testimony deposed before us. the witnesses 
hereunto subsertinad this day of , in the year A 


There appeared before us A, the son of B, and he said unto us, 
** Be ye witnesses that I have sold unto C, the son of D, this in- 
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———— 


strument of indebtedness against E, the son of Flabsolutely and 
freeiy ; and that heneeforth neither I nor my heirs or repr- 
sentatives have any rights in this instrument 
Form of = of indebtedness against EL the son of F; but 
Deed of that it henceforth belongs. absolutely to C, the 
Assignment. son of D, and his heirs; together with all rights 
under it, and that no man shall hinder biin 
therein." And. furthermore, the said A. the son of B. sal unto 
us, the subscribing witnesses, 7] bind myself under penalty of 
the ban of excommunication. and by the oath of the law, as to 
a completed coutrict whieh ean net be disturbed or set aside, 
made publicly. and especially for the benetit of €, the son of D, 
who buys this instrument of indebtedness, that neither 1 normy 
heirs will vive anv aequittanee or release to the debtor or his 
heirs for any portion of the debt. under this instrument of in- 
debtedness ; and this shall not be considered an. Astnakta oru 
mere form 71: and thereupon we Che witnesses took hinyan of 
A. the son of B, for all that is above set forth. by. the use of a 
garment by means. of Which kinyan may lawfully be taken. 
And all is established and fixed and determined. 
(Sirmd by two witnesses). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JJ. 6. C. Adler, Saenalung von Gerichtlichen 
Jtidischen C€outracti n, Hamburg and Bützow, 1:53; Frankel, 
Der Gerichtliche Beweis, Berlin. IMG: Bloch, Der Vertrag. 
Budapest, JN. 
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ASSING, DAVID ASSUR (venerally known. 
as David Assing): German physician and poet: 
born at Königsberg in 187; died April 25, ISR. 
He studied at the universities of Tübinzen. Halle, 
Vienna, and Gótiingen. He received his doctorate 
from the University of Gottingen Aug. 206, INSOF lac- 
cording te seme authorities, from Königsberg Univer- 
sity); his thesis being " Materie Alimentarie Line- 
amenta ad) Leges Chemico Dynamicas Adumbrata” 
(Foods and Their Relation to Chemico-Dvnamical 
Laws) This was published at Gottingen in 1509, 
Three years later he went to Hamburg with the in- 
tention of settling there as a practising physician; 
but hardly a year passed before the war occurred 
for the liberation of Germany from Napoleonic rule, 
and he entered the army, joining a regiment of cav- 
alry in the capacity of physician. He served trst in 
the Russian, then in the Prussian, army. Jn 1815 
he returned to Hamburg on account of his love for 
Rosa Maria Varnhagen, the daughter of a physician 
of that city, and sister of the famous author. He 
married her the following year. About this time, 
Assing embraced Christianity and discarded his mid- 
dle name Assur. He was known as a student of 
Greek medicine, making a special study of Hip- 
He also contributed lyric poems to the 
“ Musenalmanach,? published by his friends Kerner 


and Chamisso; to the “Tübinger Morgenblatt"; in 
"Isidorus Hesperiden.” After the death of his 
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“Rosa Marias 
The last years 


wife, June 1940, he published, 
Poctischer Nachlass," Altona, 1841. 
of his life were passed in solitude. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Deutsche FE ALLEE i. O24; Brock- 

haus, Conversations-Lericon, S12 Wernich and Hirsch, 


« Hervorragende Aerzte Aler 2 iten und Volker, i. 213; 
Briimmer, Deutsches Dichter-Lerieon, p. 22; Sebrider. 


Lericon der Hamburger SNchriftxteller, p. 105. 
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ASSING, LUDMILLA: German authoress: 
born in Hamburg Feb. 22, 1821; died March 25, 
rhs in Florence, Italy. She was the daughter of 

- David Asstinc and Rosa Maria Assing, sister of 
Y aden von Ense. After the death of her par- 
ents she removed to Berlin to reside with her uncle 


Varnhagen. While in his house she formed the 
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acquaintance of several noted men and women of that 
among Whom were Alexander von Humboldt, 
Pückler- Muskau., Bettina von Arnim, and 
many others, In 1861 she took. up her residence in 
Florence, where she passed the rest of her life. She 
married a Heutenant of the Italian army, Cavalicre 
Grimelli; from whom she was divorced. two years 
later S70). Ludmilla founded in Florence a pub- 
Ge school, in Which instruction in German was com- 
pulsery. Toward the close of her life she became 
amend with brain trouble, from Which she never 
recovered, her death occurring in the insane asylum 
ef San Bonifazio. Florence. 

As a writer, Ludmila Assinz belonged to the 
eheol of Varnhagen. Her literary activity was 
chiethy directed toward biography. She Translated 
from tae Italian. Mazzini's works (Hamburg, 1868, 
2 volsa and the works of Piero Ciront, She wrote 
aho in Italian. The posthumous works of her uncle 
were edited by her, and for this she was sentenced, 
in d 862, to eight months’, and again, in 1861, to two 
years’). imprisonment by the Prussian government 
for disrespect to the king and. queen, becas the 
works of Varnhagen that were published under her 
direction disclosed some scandals of the court. AS 
sie Was residing in Florence at that time, the intended 
punishment did not affect her. She was pardoned, 
however in 1860, bui she preferred, nevertheless, to 
remainin Maiv. Her biographical works include the 
Hes of: “€nritin Elise von Ahlefeldt.” Berlin, 1851: 
“Sophie von La Roche, dic Freundin Wieland’s,” 
Berlin. ISS: vo Fürst Hermann Pückler-Muskau," 
Hambure, 1568, 2 vols.: 7 Piero Cironi; ein. Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Revolution in Italien." Leipsic. 
ING] > n Biowraphische Porträts” Leipsic, INGL She 
published in Italian: “Vita di Piero Cironi," Prato, 
i565; “La Posizione Sociale della Donna.” Milan, 
1965: "In Memoria di Giovanni Grilenzoni,” Genoa, 
1568, , 
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tionnaire, 24 supplement, xvii 3763; G. Vapereau. Dict. dex 


Conleinpordins, p. 451. Meyer, Conversations- Lericon, 
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ASSIR: 1. A son of Korah, a Levite (Ex. vi. 
?1, and. in the list of I Chron. vi. 7). 2. Nem of 
Ebiasaph and great-grandson of A3sir, son of Korah 
d Chron. vi. 8, 22). 8. Son of deconiah, found in 
the eenealogical listsof the kings of Judah (I Chron. 
Hh 13) 7 Assir“ isinterpreted by the R. V. as “cap- 
tive“: but the rendering “Jeconiah the captive " 
most improbable. 

JAIR. G. B. L. 


ASSIZE OF JEWRY: An expression used in 


Is 


the thirteenth century in England for the laws and 
customs regulating the relations between Jews and 


Christians in that country, and especially. binding 
upon the decisions of the EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS. 
Like most early English law, it was never officially 
compiled, being derived partly from written and 
partly from unwritten sources. The former consisted 
of church ordinances, and of agreements between the 
king and the Jews, formulated in specitie charters. 
An attempt at reconstructing the Assize of Jewry 
for the twelfth century will be found in Jacobs, 
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“Jews of Angevin England.” pp. 3529-5520. The 
assize for the thirteenth century has not yet. been 
collected. J 


ASSON, MICHELANGELO: fialian physi- 
cian and medical author: born at Verona June 21, 
1802; died at Venice Dec. 2, 1877. Asson's father 
dying while his son was still an infant, the family 
was left in such straitened. cireumstancees that an 
uncle undertook Asson's education. The latter at- 
tended the academy of his native town and the uni- 
versities of Padua and Pavia, taking a postgraduate 


course at Milan. After. graduating as doctor of 
medicine in 1825, Assen returned to Verona ind 


practised) there asa physician until 1831, when he 
removed to Venice. There he built up a large prac- 
tise, becoming one of the lending surgeons of north- 
er Haly. During the cholera epidemic in 1835 he 
opened an auxiliary hospital at St. "Tomá, and was 
oneof the organizers of the municipal hospital there, 
the chief surgeon of which he became in 1840 in suc- 
cession to. Rimas. 

During the rebellion against Austria in 1549 Asson 
Was exceedingly active in medical work, being ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the military hospital of 
Chieri, and doing medical duty at the battle of No- 
Vara, and in the war between Italy and Austria, 
18539-60, From 1857 he had been professor of anat- 
omy at the Academy of Art, Venice, and in 1863 was 
appointed professorof surgery in the newly founded 
medical and surgical school of. the municipal hospi- 
talin that city. His long and very successful med- 
ical career was ended in 1872 by a paralytic stroke, 
after which he lingered for five years. 

Asson was a member of several medical societies, 
both native and foreign. including those of Genoa, 
Bologna, Constantinople, and. Berlin, 

Asson Was a prolitie medical author, having writ- 
ten about 120 essays and books. He was not. how- 
ever, very original, and his works, though very in- 
teresting—as they give an insight into the medical, 
especially the anatomical and surgical, knowledge of 
the Haly of his times—are not of lasting importance. 
He translated into Italian Bichat’s " Anatomie? and 
contributed articles to Falconetti's " Enciclopedia - 
e Dizionario di Conversazione.” Among his many 
essays and works the following may be mentioned: 

(1) “Storia Singulare di un Calcolo Vescico Ure- 
trale.” in “Annales Univ. di Mediche,” June, 1827, 
No, 126: (Q2) “Considerazioni Teoretico-Pratiche 
cull’ Arteriotomia,” Venice, 1831; (2) "Sopra un 
Caso di Spostamento della Lente Cristalina,” in 
* Antologia Medica.” April, 1834, Venice; (4) " Dizi- 
onario Enciclopedico delle Scienze Mediche,” Venice, 
1824; (5) “Intorno alla Prima Invasione del Cholera 
Morbus in Venezia," a report. on the cholera epi- 
demic, jointly with Cortese, Fario, and. Panc azio, 
in" Ann. Univ. di Mediche,“ Milan, 1836; (6) 7 Osser- 
vazioni Anatomo-Patologiche e Cliniche Intorno all’ 
Arteriasi: Cronica o Arterolitiasi," in “Memoriale 
della Medica Contempor.," Nos. 3-6, Genoa, 1839; 
(7) " Bibliografia Chirurgica,” in " Memoriale della 
Medica Contempor.," Genoa, 1841: (8) Osservazioni 
sopra un Angina di Peno: Ossificazione dell’ Arteria 
Coronaria sinistra. con Alcune Riflessioni Intorno 
D Arterolitiasi ed Altri Casi Practici.” in " Giornale 
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per Servire al Progressi della Patologia e della Fera- 
pia,” 1542; (9) " Annotiazioni Anatomo, Patologiche 
c Pratiche Intorno le Chirureiche Malattie,” Venice, 
1542-44; (10) " Considerazioni Anatomiche. Fisiolo- 
giche, Patologiche e Chirurgiche Intorno la Milza.“ in 
~ Giornale Veneto di Scienze Mediche,” Venice, 1948: 
(11) “Sulla Frattura del Collo del Femure,” 7. 1855; 
(12) "Sull Ernia dell! Intestino Cieco.? dh. 1860; 
"Casi Pratici ed Osservazioni di Clinica Chirurgica,” 
In” Attidel Reale Istituto Veneto," zii, viii., Venice, 
1862-65: “Sulla Piemia," “Giornale Veneto di 
Scienze Mediche,” Venice, 1867-68. 

In addition to his medical studies and practise he 
devoted himself to Classic literature and at times 
published essays, especially on Horace and Dante. 
Veneto di Neienze 
Venice; ISIS. series B. xxix. 318-59; Cantani. in 
Hirsch. Bioqraphisehes Herikon der PHereorraqenidlen 
Aerzte Abr Ziiten und Volker, s.v., Vienna, 1884; Pagel 


Hieograghisehs s Le vican Hercorrag udev evrztedes Neun- 
zehuten Jahrhunderts, s.v, Vienna, 1901. ; 


£. F. T. 
ASSUMPTIO MOSIS. See APocaLYPTIC Lir- 
ERATURE, § 4. 

ASSYRIA: The name 7 Assvria” is the Greek 
form of the native * Asshur,” the city on the west of 
the Tigris, near its continence with the Lower Zab, 
from which the kingdom, and finally the empire, of 

| Assyria Was named. Assyria’s: rela- 

Name tions to the people of Izrael are of chief 

and Origin. concern in this article; yet a brief 

statement Js necessary regarding its 

position among the nations of the ancient Eust, in 
Whose history it is such an important factor, 

After the city of Assurer had been founded at an 
unknown carly date, perhaps by colonists from Bapy- 
LONTA, the settlement: gradually spread till it ex- 
tended to the mountains of Kurdistan forming the 
historical castern boundary of the kingdom, which 
stretchedalong both sides of the Tigris. During the 
long period when Babylonia controlled the whole of 
the region from the Persian gulf to the Mediterra- 
nean sea, Assyria was its dependent. Butabout the 
sixteenth century p.c. it rose into independence as a 
rival of Babylonia; and thenceforth Syria and Pal- 
estine were left free from the aggressions of either 
power. Thus Egypt was given opportunity to se- 
cure a footing in Asia, which she maintained for the 
greater p: ut of three centuries, though toward the 
end of the fourteenth century she had to relinquish 
Syria to the Hittites. At length the dominion of 
both Egyptians and Hittites in western Asia was 

ended, partly through invasion from 

Rise the northern coastlands of the Medi- 

of Assyria. terrenean; but, on account of mutual 
hostility, neither Assyria nor Baby- 

. lonia was ina position to occupy the country. In 
consequence, the Arameans “from over the river” 
made a permanent settlement in Syria; and the He- 
brews, having escaped from Egypt, reclaimed their 
old tribal seats in Palestine, and at last became mas- 
ters of most of the Canaanite territory. After the 
settlement, Israel was not disturbed by any power 
greater than the small countries of the neighborhood, 
whose attacks mark the period of the Judges. Thus 
arose the possibility of the Hebrew monarchy, as 
wellasof the powerful Aramean kingdom of Damas- 
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cus. But the subjection of Syria and. Palestine to 
an Eastern power was only a question of time, From 
about 1100 be, Assyria ssupenority became evident, 
and for nearly tive centuries Babylonia ceased to be 
a power in Asia. Assyria, however, was not in a 
position to subdue Syria completely till. the middle 
of the ninth century; and then the conquest was 
not permanent. Palestine proper was not invaded 
ill Tos pe. The history of Assyria may accordingly 
be treated for the present purpose under the follow. 
ing periods: A. To 1500 g.e., period of quiescence. 
B. To 145, period of extension. C. To 605, period 
of supremacy. The first. period was of no sisniti- 
cance for Isracl: the second was of much direet im- 
portance; the third was of supreme importance, 
direct and indirect. This division should be sup- 
plemented by one having special regard to the history 
of Israel, as that history was affected by the policy 
of Assyria, and dealing only with the latter part of 
Band with C. These divisions are: (1) Epoch of 
the Syrian wars; (2) decline and fall of the northern 
kingdom: (3) Vassalage of the kingdom of Judah, 
(1) «. Ahab, son of Omri, while usually subject 
to Damascus, gains some relief through au Assyrian 
invasion under Shalmaneser IL about 


Epoch 54 nc, which causes a temporary 
of Syrian leagüeamong the western states, Ahab 
Wars. und Ben-hadad H. of Damascus fi:lht- 


ing side by side against the invader, 

Jehu, the usurper, submits to Assvrian suzerainty 
about 842, but gains only a brief advantage: for As- 
syria, Which has been pressing Damascus, after 839 
retires for a time, and gives Hazacl of that pue 
opportunity to ravage most of Palestine. e. Joush 
of Samaria (799) is successful against pon us be- 
cause the Assyrians have reappeared. They take 


“Damascus in 797, and receive the homage of Pheni- 


cians, Philistines, and northern Isracl. d. The pros- 
tration of Damascus is followed by the quiescence of 
Assyria for forty years, during which time both 
Israel and Judah expand under Jeroboam II. and 


‘Uzziah, 


(2) a. Tiglath-pileser HI. (Pul) reorganizes the 
Assyrian empire, and carries out the policy y of pro- 
gressive reduction of western Asia, Subject states 
are spared complete extinction only on condition of 
submitting to severe terms of probation to test their 
fidelity to Assyria’s rule. Northern and middle 
Syria are annexed (743-738 B.C.) Uzziahof Judah, 
theirally, ishumbled ; while Menahem of Israel buys 
In 534 Ahaz 

seeks help from Tiglath- -pileser against 

Fallof Samaria and Damascus, and becomes 
Kingdom of an Assyrian vassal. Galilee is annexed ; 

Israel. — and some of its people are deported. 

Pekah of Samaria isdethroned and slain 
in 733, and Hosea is made vassal king. Damascus 
is taken in 732. Hosea, instigated by Egypt, 
now under the Ethiopic dynasty, rebels in 724 against 
Shalmaneser IV. of Assyria. Sargon II., who comes 
to the throne at the end of 723, ‘takes Samaria and 
deports 27,290 of the people to Mesopotamia and 
Media. 

(3) a. Sargon II. (722-705 B.C.) consolidates the 
Assyrian power. In 711, when Ashdod revolts (Isa. 
xx.), Judah is threatened for intriguing with Egypt 
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and the Philistines. — ^. The policy of Hezekiah (719- 
690) is to ireal with Egypt and assist in a general 
combination against Assyria after the accession of 
sennacherib (205-681). In 701 Sennacherib invades 
Palestine, devastates Judah. and deports many peo- 
but is diverted from the siege of Jerusalem by 
a plague in hisarmy, so that he leaves 
Vassalage Palestine and does not return. e. Esar- 
of haddon, the best of the Assyrian Kings 
Judah. (681-069), conquers Egypt. It rebels 
and is reconquered. by Assurbanirei! 

(668-6265, but regains its freedom about 645. Judah 


ple, 


and the West generally remain quiescent, In 659a 


epal revolt against Assyria rages from Elam to the 
Moaditerranean, in which Manasseh of Judah joins 
(secording to II Chron. xxxiii, 10-13). and is made 
captive fora time, d; Assyria declines rapidly. Cim- 
mnerians and Seythians invade the empire, The Me- 

dians assisted by the Chaldeans, finally 

Destrue- destroy Nineveh and divide the empire 

tion between them. Before the catastro- 

of Assyria. phe, Pharaoh Necho H. of Egypt in- 
vades Syria. Josiah of Judah (630- 

60%), who proceeds against him, is slain at Megiddo. 

The oticial and toseme extent the popular religion 
of Judah was greatly alfected by Assyrian influence, 
expeciaily under Ahaz and Manassch, 

Assyria occupies a prominent. place both in the 
histerieal and in the prophetigal literature of the Old 
Testament. The narrators were well informed as to 
the Assyrian events to which they refer: and are 
nest discerning and explicit in regard to occasions 

on which the religion of Israel was in- 


Assyria fluenced by Assyria. as in the innova- 
and tions introduced by Ahaz and Manas- 
the O. T. seh (IE Kings xvi. 18; xxiii. 11. 12). or 
Literature. when a great deliverance was wrought, 


as under Hezekiah (I Rings xviii.. 
yio. or when Israel's independence or actual exist- 
ence Was imperiled (11 Kings xv. 29, xvii. Since 
the historians wrote under the influence of the view 
ef Hebrew history taken by the Prophets, Assyria is 
iez2anded by them from the prophetic point of view. 
Dut the Hebrew narrativeis usually so objective that 
any higher purpose involved in the part played by 
the Assyriansis not specially indicated, except in the 
general statement with regan to the guilt of Samaria 
(HE Nines xvii. T et sq.). 

The Prophets, on the other hand, are international, 
or rather world-wide, seers, and connect all events as 
they oecur with the controlling divine purpose. in 

their theory of affairs, white Israel as 

Assyria = the chosen people wasalways the spe- 

and the cial object of the Lord’s care and in- 

Prophets. terest, the other nations are not beyond 
His regard ; and their political ind mil- 
itary movements which concern. the weal of Israel 
are made to subserve His purpose and the establish- 
ment of His kingdom. This general conception ex- 
plains the watchfulness with which the Prophets 
viewed the gradual advance of the Assyrian empire 
to the sccure possession of Syria and Palestine. In- 
deed, it may he said that in a certain sense the As- 
Syrian policy occasioned Hebrew written. prephecy. 

Amos, the first of the literary prophets who pro- 

claimed the active sovereignty of the Lord over the 
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nations of the earth (Amos ix. 7), based his warn- 
ings to his people on the ground that God was to raise 
up against thema nation that would carry them cap- 
tive beyond. Damascus and Jay waste their whole 
country (v. 27. vi. 14): indicating that the Assvrians 
were to take the place in the discipline of Israel for- 
merly held. by the Arameans of Damascus, and to 
outdo them jin the work of punishment. This atti- 
tude toward Israel with its threat of a national catas- 
trophe was consistently maintained. by succeeding 
prophets until the end of the Assyrian empire. 

As political complications increased, the Prophets 
were Jed to play not merely a theoretical but a prac- 
lieal part. In their capacity zs political mentors they 
rebuked their people for intriguing with Assyria 

(Hosea v. 13. viii. 10, and foretold the 


Amos, consequence (vili. 10; ix. 3, 1»; x. 5 et 
Hosea, and »4.). They thus assumed a twofold 
Micah. attitude toward the great Assyrian 


problem. On theone hand, it was nec- 
essary to warn their people against. entanglement 
with Assyria, because (1) it would only result more 
surely in theirabsorption by the stronger power, and 
(2) it would. bring Israel under religious as well as 
political subjection to the suzerain power. On the 
other hand, it was equally necessary to point out the 
inevitable loss of home and country at the hands of 
the Assyrian invaders; When the prophetic lessons - 
had been thrown away upon northern. Israel, and 
Samaria had become an Assyrian province, the ad- 
monition was impressed more strongly than. ever 
upon the kingdom of Judah (Micah i. ; Isa. xxviii). 
When, under Tiglath-pileser L, Sargon, and Sennach- 
erib, Judah, after the first false step of Ahaz (II 
Kines.xvi, 3), became bound hand and foot to. As- 
syria, and her end seemed near, it was the task of 
Isaiah to show how these antithetic points of view 
were reconciled in the great doctrine of God's justice 
supreme overall. That isto say, divine justice was 
bringing Israel under the Assyrian rod, and would. 
s finally call the oppressor himself to ac- 
Isaiah and count when his allotted work should 
Nahum. bedone (Isa. x. 5 e£ «q4.). The scour- 
, ging of Judah and Jerusalem by Sen- 
nacherib, and the retreat of his plague-stricken army 
(H Kings xviii., xix.), were partial demonstration of 
the truth of the prophetic word, which was fully 
vindicated at last by the destruction of Nineveh and 
the fall of Assyria (Nahum). See the articles As- 
SY RIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT; ARCHEOLOGY, 
BIBLICAL. 
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Light on the Holy Lond, London, Isti ; C. J. Ball. pu 
from the East, London, 1591: idem, The Old Testamen n 
the Light of Assyrian Researches, London, 185 ; piede 
The Monuments aud (he ld Testament, Chicago, ; 
SR. Driver. in Howarth, 21 uthority and Archerin. Lon» 
don. 180. Religion: Jastrow, The Religion of Baby jas 
and Assyria, Boston, 1598, Translations of texts: Reri 
of the Past, 10 vols, edited by S. Birch, London, 1873-813 
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second series, edited by A. H. Savee. 6 veles; London, ISSS- 
fe Schrader, W. B. Berlin. Psst Juun, 
J. FP. Me, 


JIR. 

ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT: The science of Assyrieloryv (the interpre- 
tation of the cuneiform insceriptionsi which has orig- 
inated and developed with such marked rapidity 
Within the past fifty vears, stands in intimate reln- 
tions with the Old Testament, The history, philol- 
ogy. and archeology of Assyria are valuable aids to 
the student of the ancient Hebrews. The most sa- 
hent allusions in Assvrielosv to events and customs 
mentioned in the Old Testament may mest conve: 
niently be divided into the following periods: viz.. 
the antediluvian, the patriarchal the Exvptian. the 
early regal, the Jast century of Assyria. and the new 
Babylonian. 

The Antediluvian Period: The Genesis records 
ef the antediluvian period are paralleled by a num- 
her of traditionsand customs found in the cuneiform 
records of Mesopotamia. These are: (1) Thoroughly 
Semitic traditions of the creation of the world and of 
life: (3) traces of the observance of a seventh day, 
not unlike the Hebrew Sabbath: Ch references to a 
sucred garden; (4) possible similarities between the 
cherubie guardians of Eden and the colossi of Baby- 
lonia; and (9) remarkable resemblances het ween Gen- 
esisand the Babylonian traditions of the Deluge. 

The Patriarchal Period: The remarkable list of 
nations enumerated in Gen, xi is helpfully elucidated 
by the ethnological revelations of the cuneiform rec- 
ords.  Urof the Chaldees has been definitely located 
at the modern mound Myuzheir. on the right bank 
of the Euphrates; about one hundred and fifty miles 
above the Persian sulf. though in ancient times it is 
supposed to have been a seaport city. The patron 
deity of Ur. asof Harran. to which Abram migrated, 
was the moon-vod Sin. Abram’s journey to the 
West-land was made along one of the regular cara- 
van routes of that day. The fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis has also received interesting confirmation of 
its. historical basis in the facts: (1) That such raids 
as are there mentioned were made many centuries 
before Abram's day. and (2) that names discovered 
on the monuments, if not identical with those of this 
chapter, contain some of their elements. 

The Egyptian Period: The discovery at Tell 
el-Amarna in ISS? of more than three hundred cunei- 
form documents—correspondence between the kings 
of Asia and Egy pt-—belonging to the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.C. has disclosed seme starting facts. It is 
learned from these that the civilization of Babylonia 
had swept westward as far as Egypt. and had so 
impressed. itself upon its western. subjects that its 
language was adopted as the medium of diplomacy. 
These letters also reveal with considerable detail the 
political and social conditions and. relations in west- 
ern Asia in this hitherto obscure period. A glimpse 
is obtained of the peoples who were settled. in Ca- 
naan, and who constituted the background of the 
earliest settlements of Israel in this land. Joshua's 
conquests were made in the face of strong cities and 
great fortifications, 

The Early Regal Period: Though the carly in- 
fluence of Babylenia- Assyria isevidentin the life and 
customs of the Hebrews in Canaan in the time of 
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David and Solomon, its first direct and potent bear- 
ing is seen in the treaty made by Ahab with Ben- 
hadad (I Kings xx 26-4). This was a wise stroke 
of statesmanship on the part of Ahab, in that it put 
the Svrian army in the foreground to withstand the 
Invasion of the oncoming hosts of Shalinanescr 1H. 
of Assyrian  Damascusand the Syrian army now be- 
came Ahab’s advance guard, Fhe full import. of 
this mysterious league is seen within a few vears at 
the battle between Shalmaneser T and the combined 
allies of the West St the famous battle of Karkar 
(S54. 1.0.) Shalmaneser HE. had to face among other 
forces * 1.300 chariots, 1.200 horsemen, 20,000 men of 
Benhadad of Damascus. 2 2 2 2.006 chariots, 10,000 
men of Ahab oof Tsrach” The Oid Testiment docs 
not mention this battle; nor is any intimation given 
of its disastrous results. This same Assyrian king, 
in his records of a campaign twelve 
Shal- vears Tater (842 nci saves: “At that 
maneser II. time I received the tribute of the Svr- 
ians. the Sidonians, and of Jehu, the 
son of Omri.” According to this statement, the 
kingdomof Israel was probably still paving the! trib- 
ute originally levied on the defeated Ahab. “Jehu. 
the son of Omri,” was doubtless used in the serise of 
“successor” on the throne of Israel. : 

Within a few vears Shalmaneser IE. turned his at- 
tention to other quarters: and the new King of Da- 
mascus. Hazacl entered. upon ambitious designs in 
the West. It was not until 797 ne, that another 
Assyrian King, Adad nirari HL. grandson of Shal- 
maneser IL. set out on a western campaign. | He 
conquered Damascus. and brought to his feet Sama- 
ria. Edom, and. Philistia; and made them tributary 
provinces of Assyria. The power of Syria was so 
broken by this campaign that she never recovered 
her former strength, nor thereafter proved so formi- 
dable an enemy of Israel. Assyria's political power 
gradually receded toward the Tigris; and the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah were left. free to'ex- 
pand until they reached the limits of the Solomonic 
kingdom. 

The Last Century of Assyria: After forty 
yearsof comparative peaceand prosperity (753-743). 
the two kingdoms heard a rumor of the approach of 
Assyrian hosts. Tiglath-pileser HI. (Pul) crossed 
the Euphrates: and he recounts 7 nineteen districts 
of the city of Mamath, together with the towns in 
their cireuit, situated on the sea of the setting sun 
[the Mediterranean], which in their faithlessness had 
joined faith with Azariah. 1 restored. to the terri- 
tory of the land of Asshur.?  Inanother fragment it 
is stated that. this was “Azariah the Judean.” In 
his list of Kings paving tribute are found Hiram of 
Tyre, Rezon of Damaseus, and Menahem of Samaria 
(II Kings xv. 19). In one of these campaigns, at 
the end of à two years) siege, Damascus fell (732 
B.C). and. Samaria likewise experienced the venge- 
ance of the Assyrian king. One of the kings 
records says: “Pekah, their king, they overthrew ; 
Hoshea, I appointed over them” (compare II. Kings 
xv. 90). In à list of petty tributary kings of the 
"ust coast of the Mediterranean. sea, Tiglath-pileser 
mentions Ahaz of Judah. In all, this monazen of 
Assyria mentions in his fragmentary annals three 
kings of Israel and two kings of Judah. 
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The next definite statement: relating to the Old 


Testament is found in the records of Sargon IE In 
the first vear of his reign (122 B.C.) he 


says: "The city Samaria D besieged, 
25 290 of its Inhabitants I carried away 
captive: fiftv chariots in it I took for 
myself: but the remainder [of the people] | allowed 
to retajn their possessions," The depopulated terri- 
tory was repepuluted, according to his own records 
as well as those of the Old Testament cH. Kings 
xvii by the importation of peoples. from several 
toredeneountes, Thiscoembination of strange races 
formed the basis ef the later Samaritans, This Sar- 
von IHL. mentioned. bur once in the Old Testament 
deu NA. Dus Was a shrewd and powerful monarch. 
He carried outa successful Campaign against Ashdod 
er Philistin, as ene of the chief cities involved in a 
Wide spread coalition to throw off the yoke of As- 
evikcicompare Jsa. NNNIN The foe was completely 
rested: and Sargon proceeded to Babylon and com- 
pieiet his victory, 

Upon the death of Sargon II. (105 poe.) his son Sen- 
Dacherdb ascended the throne. His first movement 


Records of 
Sargon II. 


alfecting— Palestine occurred. in 701 
Sennach- nc.: and he vives an admirable recoiid 
erib. of the whole campaign, ile pressed 


l forward from Nineveh to the Mediter- 
Danesn Sem, and thence down the eoast-line to Philis- 
uos Where he encountered determined: resistance, 
Jie everran the land of Judah. captured forty-six of 
oso rong fortresses, and carried etf 200. 150 captives. 
Hheyehiah, king of Judah, was shut up in Jerusalem. 
Ladhish and Libnah were taken after siese, and the 
2s puianalvof Judah appeared on the scene. Sen- 
nscblerib met, and. claims to bave defeated, their 
sicat army, but apparently took noadvantage of his 
Vieteny. Strangely enough, Sennacherib's next state- 
is to theedect that Hezekiah sent tribute, ete., 
after him to Nineveh. No mention is made of any 
disaster orof hisreturn. It is interesting in this con- 
eection to note that. although Sennacherib reigned 
TWenty years after this (t0 681), he records no fur- 
Ther movements toward the west. In a Babylonian 
chronicle it is recorded that “Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, was murdered by his own son in an insur- 
rection” (compare Isa. xxxvii; 38). As a result of 
this uprising, Esarhaddon seized and held the throne, 
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In a list of twenty-two vassal kings on the Medi- 
terranean coast, Esarbaddon mentions Manasseh of 
Jadah. His son and successor, Assurbanipal (668— 
626 anc, likewise mentions the same king in his list 
OP vassals. In 647 a general revolt against the king 
ef Nineveh probably included. Manasseb, who was 
carried to Babvion (IE Chron. xxxiii. 11-13). Upon 
his submission he. like Nechoof Egypt, was restored 
to his throne, This closes the contact between As- 
Syria and Judah, and leaves upon the known docu- 
ments ef Assyria the names of ten kings of Isracl and 
Judah, p? l 

The New Babylonian Period: The great. 
founder of the new Babylonian empire was Nebu- 
chadnezzar. . The inscriptions amply confirm the 
Old Testament: pictures of his greatness and devo- 
uon to the gods of his land. He was a shrewd gen- 
cral a wise administrator, and a world-wide con- 
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queror and ruler. Babylon was his throne, and the 
civilized world his realm. The captive Jews were 
his subjects, and served as his menials and vassals. | 
The close of his forty-three years) reign. was fol- 
lowed by a period of anarchy. until Nabonidus (555- 
398 pc.) the last king of the declining Babylonian 
monarchy, secured the throne. l 

The rise of Cyrusin the East presented a new prob- 
lem. Tribes, peoples, and Kingdoms fell before him 
until he reached the walls of Babylon. Its popula- 
tion, weary of neglect during the reign of Naboni- 
dus a: well as of his faitlilessness to the great sods 
of the city, threw wide open the city gates to wel- 
come the advent of so benevolent and liberal a ruler. 
Cyrus paid his devotions tothe gods of the land, and 
implored them to aid and promofe his plans. Cyrus’ 
decree; authorizing the Jews toreturn to Jerusalem, 
was in. full accordance with the general poliey in- 
anugurated throughout his realm—a policy designed 
in every Way to conciliate his subjects. 

Other Points of Contact: In addition to this 
vast mass of historical data illustrative of the Old 
Testament, there is found much valuable material, 
The archeological facts of the Old Testament are in- 
vested with a new interest: the geography of those 
eld lands is now a new theme; the chronology of 
Israels history, always dificult, has lost some of its 
uncertainties: and the ethnography of the early set- 
Hements has already become a fascinating study. 
The linguistic and exegetical value of the cuneiform 
documents is far beyond the most sanguine ex pecta-, 
tions of scholars. Altogether the science of Assyri- 
ology has opened up to the student of the Old Tes- 
tament a new world which he must explore before 
he can appreciate many of its most interesting parts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For discoveries: Botta, Monument de 

Ninive, 47-502 Lavard, Ninevchi and Hs Remains, 1849: 

Nin reh aud Babylon, 133; Loftus, Chalilira and Susiana, 

1557 ; G. Smith, Ld sspyrian Discoveries, 187531 24d usqeabungen 

in NSeudschirli, lstky: J. P. Peters, I Nippur, 158 US > Rassam,. 

Asshur and the Land of Nimrod, a897: Rowers, History 
ot Babylonia and Assyria, 01, 2-1 348. On Monuments 

relative to the Old. Testament: J. F. MeCurdy,. History. 

Prophecy and the Mouunmentfs, )5988-]9 ; Savee, Higher 

Criticism and the Moniments, 15894; F. Vigouroux., La 

Bible ct les Découvertes Modernes, sth ed., 1589; Ball, Light 

from the Bast, sao, Prive, The Monuments and the Old 


Testament, kd eds 190m: Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und 
das A. T. 24 eda 190 ; Delitzzeby Babel und Bibel, W902, 


J. JR. I M. P. 
ASTARTE WORSHIP AMONG THE HE- 
BREUVU7S - eX tirrte- Gas the- Pherniciznn mracirinae of the- 


Astarte as à Sphynx. 
(Frem Prinse d'Avennes, ** Histoire de l'Art Fyyptien.”) 


primitive Semitic mother-goddess, out of which the 
most important of the Semitic deities were devel- 
oped. She was known in Arabia as ^ Athtar,” and in 
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Babylonia as “Ishtar.” Her name appears in the 
Old Testament (I Kings xi. 5: H Kings xxiii. 13 as 
* Ashtoreth,” a distortion of " Ashtart.” made after 
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Astarte as the Goddess af Love. 
(Prem Ball, 7 EFiznt from the East.’’y 


the analogy of 5 Bosheth” (compare Jastrow., in 
“Jour. Bibl. Lit." xiii. 98, note). Solomon Is said to 
have built a high place to her near Jerusalem, which 
was removed during Josial’s reform (I Kings xi. 5. 
33; H Nines xxii 1% Astarte iscalled in these pas- 
sages "n the abomination of the Zidonians.” because. as 
the inscriptions of Tabnith and Eshmunazer show, 
she was the chief divinity of that city (see Hotfmann, 


“Phonizische Inschriften? 57, and “C. I. S." No. 


3) In Phenician coun- 
tries she was the female 
counterpart of Baan. and 
was no doubt worshiped 
with him by those [e- 
brews who at times be- 
came his devotees. This 
is proved by the fact that 
Baalim and Ashtaroth 
are used several times 
(Judges x.6; E Sum. vii. 
4. xii. 10) like the As- 
svrian “ilani u ishtazati " 
for gods and 
desses.” 

Astarte, wherever wor- 
shiped, was a goddess 
of fertility and sexual 
love. A trace of this 
among the Hebrews ap- 
pears in Deut. vii. 13, 
xxvii 4.18. where the 
lambs are‘ called. the 
“ashtarot” of the flock. 
It is usually assumed that 
Astarte 


Worship was 
always a foreign cult 
among the Hebrews; 


but analogy with the de- 
velopment of other Sem- 
itie deities, like the Phe- 
nician Baal, would lead 
to the supposition that 
Astarte Worship before 
the days of the Prophets 
may havesomewhat prej- 
udiced that. of Yinwn. 
The problem is a difficult. one. the references to the 
cult in the Old Testament being so few and so vague. 
The reaction against Baal and Astarte, inaugurated 


ape Fae A 
Astarte With Dove. 


(From s Phenician terracetisin the 
Murce du Bouvre, Paris.) 
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by the Prophets, had a profound effect upon the 
moral life of Israel (see “Jour. Bibl. Lit.” x. 722-9] ; 
Budde, 7 Religion of Israel? ch. ii.-v.). Jeremiah 
(vii. IN: xiiv. 17. IS) and Ezekiekl (viii. 14) attest vari- 
ous forms of this worship in their time, which may 
refer toa direct importation from Babylonia. The 
sacrificial use of swine's blood (Isa. Ixv. 4, Ix vi. 3) 
may bea reference toa form of the cult similar to that 
knownin Cyprus. where swine were sacred to Astarte 
(t Jour. Bibl. Lit." x. 74. and 7 Hebraica," x. 45, 47). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Meyer, starte, in Roscher, Lerikon der 

Gricchischen und Ramisehen Mythologie: Barton. in 

The braica ix. EX3)-M x. 1-742 idem, Neinifie Origins, ch. 


vij: W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, Index, - 
See also ASHTOBRETH. 
G. A. B. 
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ASTI; Town in the province of Alessandria, 
haly, on the left bank of the Tanaro; population 
32.000. Although now of no great importance, in 
the Middle Ages Asti was a center of commerce and 
the capital of one of the most powerful repubtics of 
northern Maly. Owing to the relative freedom that 
prevailed in Asti, the major partof the French Jews 
expelled in 1322 by Charles IV. (compare Isidore 
Löb, in * Griittz—Jubelschrift.” pp. 39 ef seq.) took ref. 
uge there, and adopted the French ritual called (from 
the initials of Asti; Fassano, and Monclavo, where it 
is employed) * Rite Afm,” which has been retained 
to the present dav. The eighteenth of Ivyar is es- 
pecially celebrated in Asti, on which day hymns 
composed by Joseph Conzio are recited. A special 
Seder for Passover evening service for Asti was writ- 
ten by Elia Levi. 

Asti was the birthplace of many Jewish scholars, 
among whom were: Isaac Santon d'lHugeli (1576), 
Judah b. Jacob Poggetto (sixteenth century), Elijah 
b. David Finzi (1643), Joseph b. R. Gehereseia Con- - 
zio and Joab b, Isaac Gallico (seventeenth century), 


David Mordecai Terracina (nineteenth century). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Geseh, der Juden, 3A ed. viii. 695 
Luzzatto, Meebo b-Mahzor Minhay Bene Roma, p. s; 
Zunz, Ritus, p. t4. . 

I. Br. 


G. 


ASTRAKHAN: Capital of the government of 
the same name in. Russia, situated on the left bank 
of the Volga, about sixty miles from the Caspian 
sea. It is generally supposed to have been built 
near the site of ATEL (or Itil), the ancient capital of 
the Cirazars. : 

The only fact known concerning the Jews of AS- 
trakhan, from the destruction of the kingdom of 
the Chazars by Prince Svvatoslav of Russia (969) to 
1804, is that Jewish merchants carried on a consider- 
able trade there. l 

In 1804 Emperor Alexander I. by the “Regula 
tions” of Dec. 9, permitted Jewish agriculturists, 
artisans, ete., to settle in the province of Astrakhan; 
but the Jaw was repealed under Nicholas I. in 1825. 

In 1883, probably as a result of the May Laws. 
the authorities of Astrakhan issued an order hence- 
forth limiting to three days the sojourn in the city 
of all Jewish merchants not of the first gild. The 
Christian merchants applied to the governor, urging 
him, in the interests of the commerce of Astrakhan, 
to repeal the order. They showed that the sales of 
fish to Jews amounted to more than five million 
rubles a year: that the Russian importers numbered 
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not more than 5 per cent; that the Jews bought 
large quantities of special Kosher fish called 7Jew- 
ish fish.” which could not be sold to any one else; 
and that without the Jews the business of Astrakhan 
would be ruined. The governor extended the time 
limit forthe Jewish merchants toa month, but many 
of them had already left the city. Phe price of fish 
fl Se per cent, and many of the Astrakhan fish 
merchants were ruined (7 Ha-Zetfiralii" 1883, No. 23), 

In the city of Astrakhan the births among Jews 
were 4 males and 62 females in 1897; deaths, 28 
majes. 123 females; the excess of births over deaths 
belie $0. While that in the general population was 
bar 6 percent, The general death-rate was 45 per 
tieesand. while that of the Jews was but 27 per 
tieusand. The marriages among Jews numbered 13. 

In ISO the Jewish population of Astrakhan was 
L5: in a total population of 117,772. The Jewish 
pepration in the whole government, including the 
In addition, there were 15 Karaites 
iu the city. and 10 in the government (7 Pamyatnaya 
Krisha Astrakhanskol Gubernii,” 1900). 

Tiere are two synagogues: one for the Ashkena- 
ta. the ether forthe Sephardim. The rabbi of both 
synagogues Is Boris Moisejevieh Schucher. 


city) was T6079, 


PintioeRAPHY: Pamyatnayd Knizhka Astrakhanskoi Gu 
fora, Este, 1000, 
H. R. 


ASTROLOGY.—Biblical. See ASTRONOMY, 
EIEHNTEVM 
- In the Apocrypha and in the Talmud: 
Nd: mess saan ifsa. xlvii. 13), which the Greek 
Pocresten renders “astrologers,” nor imm (Dan. ji. 
Terga. the technical designation for the Chaldean 
casters of horoscopes, nor Nb 1310 
Ter- (Dan. iii. 22), explained “astrologers” 
minology. (Cant. R. to vii. 9), is found in ancient 
jewish traditions. Even the Hebraic 


beget 
sei 


"ans PARTITO mya“ star-wazer” (Isa. xlvii 13). occurs 
mus in the commentaries on the Talmud. The cus- 


DOE NAMES are o DEN (^ ast rologer ”) in Pal- 
esindau and "wq22 (Chaldeans ") in Babylonian 
SoHrees— eN pressions originating in the Greco-Roman 
werd. where Xa7daioe and 7" Chaldii? are found 
st carly as the beginning of the common era, exclu- 
“Viiv applied to astrologers, Whether any etymo- 


lovied) relation exists between DISSIDAN und the 


daaa 


appeilattun i220 wN. or PION. a word used in connec- 


rion With the Egyptian rulers (nyn3 *3*336NN. Sotah ; 


UU and identical in meaning, can not be detinitely 
eerined.— "Phe art itself! goes by the name of 
WuUDUON (Astrologia). . 

These foreign terms suflice to show that the * Chal- 
dean science” Was not intr duced into Judea directly, 
but through the medium of syncretic 
Hellenism. wherein, in the course of 
centuries, it met with an ever-widen- 
ing acceptance, The Sibylline Books 
praise the Jewish nation because jt “does not medi- 
ate on the prophecies of the fortune-tellers, magi- 
Chins, and conjurers, nor practise Astrologv, nor 
seek the oracles of the Chaldeans in the stars” (iii. 
*?0: and Josephus censures the people for ignoring 
the visible signs and indications foreshadowing the 
destruction of the Temple (*B. J.” vi. 5, $3). There 
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were actually no Jewish astrologers either in the 
Holy Land. or in. Babylonia; and the art, together 
with those who practised it, was condemned, al- 
though its reality was as binile questioned then as it 
Was by the rest of the world up to the seventeenth 
century. It was indeed considered of celestial ori- 
gin, and as having been revealed to mankind by the 
rebellious angels. Barakel (Rakiel: Greek text) 
taught star-vazing: Kokabel (the Star of God), As- 
trology; Shehakeel, the science of the clouds; Arkiel 
(the Earth of God), the stuns of the earth; Samsiel 
(the Sun of God), the signs of the sun; and Scuriel, 
Sabricl (the Moon of God), the signs of the moon 
(Enoch viii. 3): 
The admiration for Astrology was due not so much 
to its importance for reckoning times and scasons— 
although as such held in high esteem—as to its sup- 
posed power of forecasting the future. Enoch or- 
dained the jubilees, vear-weeks (^ Jahrwochen ”), 
months, Sabbaths (weeks), and days, and “ail that 
Was, that is; and that will be he saw as in a Vision, 
even the destiny of the children of man from gener- 
ation to generation to the Judgment Day: every- 
thing he foresaw and. apprehended, inscribing his 
testimony upon the earth for the benefit of mankind 
and all their posterity " (Jubilees iv. 
19). According to the same book (viii. 
3) Such. prediction is inscribed upon: 
the rocks. The same view, withaJew- 
ish monotheistic coloring, is expressed 
in the rabbinical legend, according to which God 
showed to Adam all the future generations, inclu- 
ding their scribes, scholars, and leaders (Ab. Zarah 
9f) — Abraham, the Chaldean, bore upon his breast 
a large astrological tablet on which the fate of every : 
man mizht be read; for which reason—according to 
the hagyacist—all the kings of the East and of the 
West congregated every morning before his door in 
order to seek advice. It is to this tablet that the 
words (Gen. xxiv. 1), “the Lord had blessed Abra- 
ham in all things,” are said to allude (Tosef., kid. 
v. 12; D. D. 16%). Abraham himself saw in it that 
he would have no second son, but God said unto 
him, "^ Away with your astrology; for Isracl there 
is no planet!” (Shab. 1564). Elsewhere it is declared 
that Abraham was not an astrologer at all, but a 
prophet, inasmuch as only those beneath. the stars 
could be subject to their influence; but that Abra- 
ham was above them (Gen. R. xliv. 12). It is also 
stated. that. Joab refused to join the conspiracy of 
Absalom. because he had seen. David's favorable 
nativity (Sanh. 494 and elsewhere). 
Like the Assvrio- Babylonian monarchs, who re- 
ceived from their astrologers a monthly forecast. of 
coming events (Isa. xlvii. 13 and cunei- 
Astrology. form inscriptions; ey., Rawlinson, 
in “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
the Roman Asia,” iii. 51), the Roman emperors 
Empire. believed in the all-powerful influence 
of the stars upon the destinies of man 
and nature. Tiberius wasa master in the art of cast- 
ing a horoscope, and regulated all his actions in ac- 
cordance with his astrological deductions (Josephus, 
7" Ant.” xviii. 6, $9. The Roman empire boasted a 
complete svstem of Chaldeo-Greek liferature, which 
was zealously cultivated by the members of the 


Chro- 
nology and 
Astrology. 
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astrolowical schools: all public and private life being 
under the influence of these pscudo-prophliets; who 
received substantial rewards in gold. 

These conditions are relected. in the parables of 
the Talmud, which vividly illuminate the astrolog- 
ical belief from every point of view. Jethro advises 
Moses (Mek... Yitro. Amalek. 2) to select. the men 
whom he wishes to cooperate with him by means 
of the mirror into which the kings are accustomed 
1o waze. 

* 4 king who bad no son said te his attendants.” Buy pen aud 
ink for my son`: and the people took the King te bei great as- 
trologer: for how could he have ordered pen and ink for his son, 
had he not beheld beforehand that he Was to have ene? The 
same applies to God, Who foresaw that He would, at seme future 
tine. vive Israel the Torah " Gen. R.i. 4). 

(oU The question is asked, * Why did God proclaim His law amid 
fire and darkness (Dent, v. 200, and not by the ight of dav’? 
And the answer is given in the formi of a parabiez ^A king, 
who was a great astrologer, gave his son in mariage, and hung 
black eurtains before the bridal chamber, saying. 7 I know that 
my son will not abide by bis nuptial premises longer than forty 
days: let not the people, in days to come, say that an astrologer 
sueb as I did not know what was te happen te his sen." * The 
astrologer is God, bis son is Israel: and the bride is the Torah, 
by which Israel abode no longer than forty days ‘from the 
revelation to the making of the golden calf» " (Pirke R. EL xli.). 

** 4 ruler sentenced a man te death by fire: but when he per- 
ceived by means of astrology that the condemned would beget 
a daughter destined to become the King’s wife, he said, * This 
man must be saved for his daughters sake” Thus did God 
save Abraham from the Hery furnace, because of Jacob ™ (Lev. R. 
xxxvi. 4). 


* 4 man to whom a son was born was met by an astrologer | 


wha, on seeing the child, declared that he Was destined to be- 
come a bandit-chief (apyeAnotns) and must be put eut in the 
desert. The father of the child) refused. until the astrologer’s 
father told him to do just as his sen had ordered. The father 
of the astrologer is God; the astrologer is Sarah > the child is 
Ishmael: and the father of the child is Abraham” (Deut. R. iv 
5, referring to Gen. xxi. 10-12). 

When Pharaoh made Joseph vice-regent. his as- 
trologers asked, * Would you elevate this slave, pur- 
chased for twenty pieces of silver, to 
be ruler over us?” and Pharaoh an- 
swered, 5I see the colors of rulership 
l in him” (Sotah 265). Here, as else- 
Where, colors play an important part in Astrology. 

In reference to a request of King Solomon for labor- 
ers on the Temple, Pharaoh directed his astrologers 
to select workmen who were to die within the year, 
and send them to the Jewish monarch, who, however, 
seeing the ruse through the medium of the Holy 
Spirit, sent them back again clad in shrouds (Pesik. 
iv. 34«). 

Mesha, king of Moab, asked his astrologers, * Why 
am Tunable to vanquish the Jews?" and they an- 
swered, * Because. of the mefit of Abraham, who 
was ready to sacrifice his own sen”; whereupon the 
king did likewise (čb. ii. 137). 

When a pagan wanted to buy a slave, he first con- 
sulted an astrologer, It was through this art that 

the wife of Potiphar learned that she 


Court As- 
trologers. 


As- Was to have a son by Joseph: and it 
trological was for this reason that she regarded 
Errors. him with favor. It was an error, 


however: for the prognostication re- 

ferred to her daughter, who subsequently. became 
Joseph's wife (Gen. R. Ixxxv. 2. Ixxxvii. 4). 

Pharac?s astrologers perceived that the mother 

of the fu. re redeemer of Israel was with child, and 

that this redeemer was destined to suffer punish- 
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ment through water. Not knowing whether the re- 
deemer was to bean Israelite or an Egyptian. and 
being desirous to prevent the redemption of Israel, 
Pharaoh ordered that all children born henceforth 
should be drowned; but when the Egyptians remon- 
strated against this edict. he restricted it to Israclitish 
infants. But the astrologers erred in their deduc- 
tions; for the reference was to the waters of Meribah 
(Num. xx. 13), and not to the Nile (Ex. R. i. 18; 
Sanh. 1014;-compare also Der. 4e). 

The conviction that the astrologers could control 
the planets prevailed everywhere among the nations 
of antiquity. Thus Haman regulated the time for 
the extinction of the Jews by means of astrological 


| caleulations (Pirke R. El. 1L)... À barber, who was 


also an astrologer, perceived that the Jews would 
shed his blood: consequently he murdered 80 or, 
according to some, 300 0f those who visited him pro- 
fessionally, But he erred; for the reference was to 
the blood which he was to lose at Circumcision on 
his conversion to Judaism (Yer. "Ab. Zarah ii. 114). 
The astrologers were wont to sit at the entrance 
to the harbors and predict how every parcel of mer- 
chandise would be disposed of (Eccl. 
R. i. 14; Midr. Panim Abherim to Esth. 
iii. 7, ed. Buber. p. 46). They could 
determine hy lot under what planet 
and in what month and on what day a people was 
to be attacked (Sanh. 954). On one occasion they 
prophesied to a non-IHebrew that his fortune would 
fall into the hand of a pious Jewish Sabbath ob- 
server. The fortune was thereupon invested in a 
diamond and worn by the possessor; but it fell into 
the water and was later found by a Jew in the stom- 
ach of a fish that he had bought for the Sabbath 
meal (Shab. 1194). An astrologer predicted of a 
new-born male infant that he was destined to become 
a thief; for which reason the motheralways kept the 
head of the child covered in order that 7 the fear of 
the heaven be upon him,” and admonished him con- 
stantly to pray for divine grace. In spite of all, the 
covering fell from his head upon one occasion, after 
he had grown to manhood and had attained to the 
dignity of a teacher of the Law, and hefuliilled the 
sinister prediction by plucking and devouring the 
fruit of a tree which did not belong to bim (Shab. 
1565) Another teacher of the Law declined the 
proffered position of head of the school because a 
Chaldean had. predicted that he should. occupy the 
chair for only two years; and this proved true, when 
he finally accepted. the position twenty-two years 
later (Ber. 64u). Two students of the Talmud went 
out to fell timber, and an astrologer declared that 
they would never return; but they were saved be- 
cause of a benevolent action which they performed 
(Yer. Shab.vi. 8S4). An astrologer became a proselyte 
and consequently abandoned his art; but he relied 
on God, and in a critical moment he was saved (¢4.)- 
‘To resist the influence of the * Wisdom of the 
Orient? was not an easy task. Never- 

Talmudists theless there was but one teacher of 
and the Talmud, Samuel of Babylonia 
Astrology. (about 250), who became an adept in 
Astrology, and even he, quoting the 

words (Deut. xxx. 12), “It (the Law] is not in the 
heavens," says, “Torah can not go together with 
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the art that studies the heavens " (Deut. R. viii. 6). 
& similar remark is made by the abVionian Jose of 
Huzal: ^ We are not permitted to appeal to the Chal- 
deans, forit is written (Deut. xviii, 13). ''l hou shalt 
he perfect with the Lord thy God 77 (Pes. 113%). In 
aecordance With Jer, X. 2isanother declaration by R. 
Johanan. the Palestinian amora, to the eifeet that 
“thereare no planets for Israel, but only for the na- 
tions which recognize the validity of astrology.” 
This opinion is shared by Rab (Abba Arika, Shab. 
Duos Theseutterances, however, do not so undis- 
puted: and it may be added that, more particularly 
during the Tourth century, The belief in the influence 
of the constellations at conception and birth was gen- 
eral és. Every person had a particular star as a 
euardian spirit, with which his fate was closely inter- 
woven. The stars of the proselytes were already 
Witnesses of the revelation on Sinai (Shab. 14640). 
Animals have no stars, and are therefore more liable 
to injury Shab. 055). On the other hand, every 
bladeof crass has its own particular star which bids 
it grow Gen. Rox. 6). Causeless fear in man is a 
sign that his star sees danger (Meg. 30). The first 
day of dines is concealed. from mankind in order 
that theintluenceof one'sstar may not be weakened; 
and the setting of one's star betokens that one's 
death is near (Ber, 594). Raba (lived 350) savs, 
“Dorien of life. progeny, and subsistence are de- 
pendent upon the constellations ” (M. K. 284). God 
tells E: azar ben Pedat, an indigent teacher of the 
Taos That He would have tooverturn the world, 
Were Piero release him ftom poverty. he having been 

born 3a an unlucky hour (Tatan. 250). 
Thetuest popular form of astrological superstition 
mando ene which still survives among uncultured 
people—is the selection of propitious 


Selection days. According toit, certain periods, 
f Days. years, months, days, and hours are re- 


garded as lucky or unlucky. Akiba 
ascinst the superstition that the year be- 
fore ihe jubilee isexceptionally blessed. The belief 
İs alo condemned that no business should. be begun 
on the new Moon, on: Friday, or on Sabbath even- 
ine csifte; Deut, 171; Sifra, Kedoshim, vi.: Sanh. 
DIR Despite these authoritative doctrines, however, 
an announcement is found to the effect that it is 
dangerous to drink water on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings (Pes; Hw), Samuel, teacher of the Law, 
physician, and astrologer, taught that it was danger- 
ous to bleed a patient on Monday, Tuesday, or Thurs- 
day. because on the last-mentioned day Mars reigns 
atthe even-numbered hours of the dav, when demons 
have their Plav. Tt was considered equally danger- 
ous to undergo this operation on a Wednesday fall- 
the fourteenth, or the twenty- 


Cottons 
1 


ing on the fourth, 


fourth of the month, or on a Wednesday occurring 
Within less than four days of the new moon. The 
new moon Was likewise regarded as an unfavorable 
Season for bleeding, as were also the third of the 
Month and the day preceding a festival (Shap, 1295). 

In Consequence of religious anti-Biblical influences, 
“ome of these pagan views gradually acquired a 
Hebraic linge. Of two horoscopes which have been 
Preserved, however, only the earlier bears a Jewish 
stamp, On Joshua b, Levi's *tablets? (third century) 
Hs stated that men born on Sunday will be distin- 
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guished. on Monday wrathful, on Tuesday wealthy 
and sensual, on Wednesday intelligent and enlight- 
ened. on Thursday benevolent. and 
on Friday pious; while those born 
on Saturday are destined to die on. 
that day. Only four of these predic- 
tions are based upon the days of Creation: from 
Which it would appear that the conclusions here are 
not those of Joshua b. Levi. but originated rather 
with. Amoraim, who add other remarks. Rabbi 
Hanina said to his pupils: "Go to the son of Levi, 
and tel him that the fate of a person is not decided 
by the constellations of the day, but by those of the 
hour*—in other words, it is not the birthday, but 
the natal hour. that decides. Those born while the 
sun rules in the heavens have a brilliant career. be- 
fore them, and they will eat and drink of their own 
substance, but their secrets will be divulged, and 
they will never prosper by theft. Those born under 
the dominion of Venus are destined to wealth and 
sensual enjoyment, because fire is suspended on this 
star; While birth under the planet Mercury fore- 
tokens intelligence and enlightenment, Mercury be- 
ing the scribe of the sun. The hapless born under 
the reign of the moon, however, will suffer much 
sorrow ; they will build and demolish, demolish and 
build, and they will cat and drink not of their own 
substance; but their secrets will be safe, and should 
they steal, they will escape detection. The plans of 
those born under the reign of Saturn will be des- 
troved; while the righteous. or the charitable 
(7 zaddikiin ”) are born under the reign of Jupiter 
(7 Zedek 7), and the shedder of blood under Mars; 
but this prognosticon, says Ashi, may also refer to 
surgeons and butchers (Shab. 1564). 

When the vernal equinox occurs during the hour 
of Jupiter, the power of the fruit-trees is broken; 
and when the winter solstice falls within this hour, 
the seeds of the field dry up. In this case, however, 
it is necessary also that the new moon should appear 
during the moon or Jupiter hour (Er. 56a). An. 
eclipse of the sun is an evil omen for the nations, 
while an eclipse of the moon is a particular fatality 
for Israel, Jewish reckoning of time being based 
upon the phases of this planet (Mck., Bo, i.; Suk. 
394; G. Brecher, “ Das Transcendentaie, Magie und 
Magische Heilarten im Talmud,” p. 157, Vienna, 
1850). . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : 6. Brecher, as above: L. Low, Die Astrologie 

bhri den Juden, in Ben Chananja, IER vi. 41-408, 43] 3:5; 

idem, Gesamineclte Schriften, ed. T. Low, ii. 115-131, Szeg- 

edin, 1590, 

J. SR. L. B. 
In Medieval Times: Astrology, called ^ hok- 
mat ha-nissayon? (wisdom of prognostication), in 
distinction from *hokmat ha-hizzayon " (wisdom of 
star-seeing, or astronomy), Was practised by Jews 
throughout the Middle Ages, both as a professional 
art and as a science. Coming from the East, they 
were looked upon as heirs and successors of the 
Chaldeans, and, probably for this reason, were re- 
garded by the Occidental world as skilful masters of 
the art of Astrology; their supposed power over 
destiny filling the multitudes with awe and fear 
(Bédarride, “Les Juifs en France,” pp. 49, 454, note 
21: Basnage, “Histoire des Juifs,” iv. 1212; P. 
Cassel, “Juden,” in Ersch and Gruber's “ Eneye.” 
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];1; 224). * Astrologers.” 

Jewish cosmology in the Middle Ages, therefore; | Thus, Shabbethal Donolo, 913-970, acquired fame 
accords to Astrology a distinct place, as may be | both as physician and astrologer: and his commen. 
learned from the “Sefer Yezirah,” v. 4. vi. 2-4.where | tary on the “Sefer Yezirah “ is declared by him to 
the zodiac and the dragon as “the king” are repre- | be the result of extensive astrological studies (Gritz. 
sented as cosmic factors; and from the astrological | “Gesch, der Juden,” dii 2992 (£042. Abraham h, 
Baraita of Samuel, belonging to the | Hiyya. the great mathematician and astronomer of 
beginning of the ninth century (Zunz. | Barcelona, of the twelfth century, was also a he- 
in Steinsehneider, 7 Hebr. Bibl." 1862, | Hever in Astrology, and intended to write a work on 
pp, bet seg.) Afterward. the Cabala, in the Zohar’ | it: though, on account of its hy pothetieal character, 
and in the Book of Raziel. exhibits a thorough knowl- | he would not aceord it the rank of a scienee (see his 
edge of Astrology: and liturgical poetry. through | “ Zurat ha-Arez.” Introduction, and. Freimann s In 
Kalir and 4, | troduction to " Hegven ha-Nefesh”), 
Ibn Gabi- E Abraham ibn Ezra was the mo~ 
rol ct Keter enthusiastic follower — und 
Malkut”). propagandist of Astrole 
wives dU rec gv. which he calls “a 
ognition — (5. sublime osclence.” 
Sachs," Ha- Besides transla 
Yonah.” i. 59- tine Mashallah ~ 
93; M. Sachs. “Questions” 
“Die Reli- and anotlici 
eiose Poesie," work of | this 
1945, p. 250). authoron the 
Indeed, in the E | . eclipse of the 
eighth and SS bey Carre NOTES E. '" WUVY mam fron: 
ninth centu- ; \ othe Arabie 
ries, Jews into He- 
were the Ní( j)9 brew, he 
foremost : wrote" Nia- 
masters in ity.” T Elec 
Astrology. tions.” "Sen 
Jacob ibn tences of th: 


pp. 16, 17; 92. note 53; 67. notes 20 and 51; 115. | ums of such, writing under their own names as 
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Masters in 
Astrology. 
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moos WALERIA TEEN 

arik, called P i 'onstell: 

Tarik, call M AR A Conetcum 
by Ibn Ezra Li os, G «3 49 tions.” 7 Resh- 


it Hokmah ^ 
(Beginuin: 
of Wisdom. 
"5 Book of the 
World." a 
treatise on 
the “Planets.” 


an astrological 
authority, is 
recorded by the 
same writer as hav- 


| So 
| MB 
tronomical tables of the j 


Ang imported. the as- 
Hindus to Bagdad under 


eno ere Tm : 
Almansur in 777 (7Z. D. M. NIE i a treatise on 
^ e * y " : EL [1 i 
G.” xxiv. 332-3). Iis contem- Rrra A? V. the "Lu- 
z E et ae à . ^ 
porary was Mashallah, the famous | - P  minarles. 


court astrologer of Almansur and Ma- AN RAGLAN one on the “Causes” C Ha-Teamim `n. 
mun (about 500), some of whose works — qj © Maa Tobia,” en) ^ and finally a horoscope, see Steinsehne! 
Ibn Ezra translated from the Arabic into | der, “ Berlin Cat. Hebr. MSS.” pp. 196- 
Hebrew (Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 599- | 150; “Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 600. e sq.: Rosin, in 
603). Another Jewish astrologer of note was Sahl b. | * Monatsschrift." ISSN, p. 250). He often refers to 
Bishr al- Israeli in 820, called also Rabban al-Tabari, | Astrology in his Bible commentaries. To him heaven 
* rabbi of Tabaristan,” whose astrological works still | with its constellations is “the book of life.” in Which 
exist partly in the original, and were translated into | man's destiny is written, and against which there is 
Hebrew and Latin (db. pp. 603-607 ; idem, in = Jew. | recourse to God as “the Almighty,” who overrules 
Quart. Rev." xiii; 108-109). Ibn Ezra mentions Hall these influences (commentary to Ps. Ixix. 29: 
also as the greatest. Jewish astrologer Andruzagar ( Gen. xvii. 9: Ex. vi. 3, xxxiii. 21; Rosin, Le. p. 251; 
ben Zadi Faruk. probably a Persian. (Steinschnei- Zunz, "G.S." iii. S. Abraham ben David of Pos- 
der, in * Monatsschrift.” 1884, p. 429: dei, “Hebr. | quitres, in his critical notes to Maimonides’ = Yad.” 
Uebers.” p. 854, note 3). As a matter of fact, 
most of the works on Astrology, composed by stars upon destiny, while contending that by faith 
Mohammedan scholars—those ascribed to Ptolemy, in God man may overcome this influence. Judah 
and those of Abu Maashar, Al- Kabisi, and Abu al- | ha-Levi (7 Cuzari.“ iv. 9, Abraham ibn Daud (7 Emu- 
Rijal—were translated by Jews into Hebrew and nah. Ramah.” p. S6: see Kaufmann, “Geschichte 
partly into Spanish (Steinsehineider. “Hebr. Ue- der Auributenlehre in der Jüdischen Religionsphiio- 
bers.” pp. 525-575), or they composed compendi- , sophicdes Mittelalters" p. 247).and Albo (7 Ikkarim,” 
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Teshubah. v. 5. also asserts the Influence of the 
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iv. fd) could not free themselves altogether from the 
belief in the “decrees of the stars "S nor could Nah- 
manides commentary to Gen. i; 16; Lev, xxiii. 24. 
and elsewhere), Isaac Arama (7 Akedat Yizbak.” 


xaxiv.. Intreduction to Ex.), Solomon b. Adret 
(Responsa, No. 652), and others. As- 

The trolowy Was made the basis of Mes- 
Basis of sinnie calculations in almost every 


Messianie century (sce Ibn. Ezra to Dan xi. 29; 

Cal- Abravanel “ Mashmiat Yesliahl?; 

culations. Azariah dei Rossi, “ Meor Enayim," 

ch. Hii: Zunz, Let Stetnschneider, 

» Jidische Literatur." in Ersch and Grubers " En- 
eve p 441, notes SU, SI). 

“Maimonides was the only authority that opposed 
Aeirelesy energetically. He found it forbidden by 
thie Paw in the verse, 7 Ye shall not. observe times“ 
(lo tconenu 7) Lev. xix. 26, in accordance with R. 
Akiba, Sanh. 684 (7 Yad.” Akkum., xvi. S. and de- 
clared it. Talmudical utterances notwithstanding, to 
he bordering on idolatry, “a disease, not a science, a 
rree under the shadow of which all sorts of supersti- 
tiens thrive, and which must be uprooted in order 

to sive way to the tree of Knowledge 


Opposed and the tree of life? (7 Letter to the 
by Mai- Men of Marseilles"; Stefnschneider, 
monides. “Cat, Bodh” col. 1903; idem, " Hebr. 


Uebers.” p. 931). However, the belief 
was toa deeply rooted to be abandoned by the great 
coy of thinkers (ee Low, in " Ben Chananja;7 
190-4541. As the last important prominent 
oer of Astrology may be mentionca David 
‘astronomer and historian, and friend of 
‘Brahe. the contemporary of Wallenstein, 
Whose historical work, "Zemahl David” (see intro- 
reeled Te vel dL) lays great stress upon the influ- 
pee of Mie constellations upon history. 
Modern science dias abolished. Astrology. Only 
ie pea mnl ef congratulations, " Mazzal teh " (Good 
ve sss dS a Survival of the old. belief. as js the rejec- 
ot certün days in. the week or the month for 
sesplingzs or new ventures Shujhan “Arak, 

toreh Deal, 029, 2). 

BU oskapnY: Steinsehneider, Jidisehe Literatur. in Ersch 
wba rubes Kaege. pp. 441 442; idem. Die. Hebréüischen 
Fdw zunee n des. Mittelalters, pp. 156, 201 4440, 606, Sit, 
Ton sm, SO deas dn Jeans Quart, Bev. xiii. 107-79; Zunz, 
^e SG iO Sefiinidedl, Nfudien Hber Jüdische Reli- 
Jens piliilis phis, pp. 229 316, Vienna, 1569; L. Low, Die As- 
(reologie in thr Biblischon, Talmudischen und Nachtal- 
muis hen Zeitvin Ben Chananja, 1863, pp. 401. 431 et seq. 
nienn (istante Schriften, iis Rosin, Die Ethik des Mai- 
CASTEN, 126, Pr- Ht w ya 6e dn Monatsschvift, ) 918, pp. 
Hach seq. senior suchs, Hae Y onali i. 59-43, Berlin, 1551. 


dJ. . K. 
ASTRONOMY.—Biblical Data: Biblical As- 


tronomiy, in the broad sense, includes the views taken 
in the books of the Bible of the position of the carth 
Hi the universe, the designation of the stars, planets, 
HNed stars. and the views held regarding them. 
Phe material for the subject, except so far as the 
carth Is concerned, is very meager, dependence for 
the most part having to be placed on ambiguous 
references chiefly in the poetical sections. In the 
present article the stars, planets, and fixed stars in 
zeneralafedealt with. (For the earth, sun, and moon, 
See ÜosMoGoNYy, Sex, Moox.) The skv.thlie abode of 
the stars, is described as noU rakia’ ” (npa. a plate); 
that is, a rigid, bread, solid plate possessing a certain 
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thickness. According to Gen. i. 6, this rakiat was 
set in the midst of the waters, and it divided the 
waters above from those beneath. God. * made” 
it of matter already existing at the time of Crea- 
tion; that is, He did not "create" itat that time. 
The rakke representing the sky in Ezek. i, 22 re- 


sembled ice; therefore it is quite possible that the 


author of Genesis, like Ezekiel, regarded the skv as 


being composed of solidified water or ice. Such a 
sky. being transparent, would permit the stars, which 
are located above its vault, to be seen through it. 

The heavenly bodies, according to Gen. i. 16, were 
also made (not created) from existing material after 

light had. come into existence. They . 
The Four. were certainly made of the material of 
Elements light, justas the vault of the sky 
in Genesis. was made out of water material, and 
the human soul from air (Gen, ii. 7), 
and all things living upon earth from earth (Gen. i. 
24). AH these were made of the four. elements, 
light (or fire), water, air, and carth; only those: 
ereatures Which subsist in air and water—that is, in 
other elements than those of which they are com- 
posed—were created; While man, the Image of God, 
although living on earth and being of the earth, was 
"created and made” (Gen, i. 26, 27; but see ii. T). 

The stars were supposed to be living creatures, 
If the difficult: passage (Judges v. 20) may be re- 
garded as other than a poetical figure, the stars 
“walk on the way 7; they 7 come out ? in the morn- 
ing, and “go in? at night. By a miracle, sun and 
moon are made to stand suddenly still (Josh. x. 12). 

They fight from their courses like 
Stars warriors on. the march (Judges ¢.); 
the Hosts tlie poct perhaps thinks of falling 
of Heaven. stars. In later times the stars are 
spoken of as “the hosts of heaven.” 
This conception is accurately paralleled among the 
Assyrians, kinsmen of the Hebrews, who likewise 
conceive of the stars as soldiers serving the god of 
heaven, Anu. and probably also the somewhat 
similar god Ninib, whose abode was the planet 
Saturn. Eabani (*) is compared. in the Gilgamesh 
epic (tab. i. col 5, 28, 40; see Schrader, “K. B." 
vi. i. 130 e£ seq.) with an army of Anu and falling 
stars or (tab. i. cols; 11, 33, 35; see 25, p. 120) with 
the army of Anu and Ninib. The stars stand in 
God's presence, to the right and the left of His throne 
(I. K. xxii. 19; II Chron, xviii. 18); they serve Him 
(Neh. ix. 6; Ps. ciii 201), and praise Him (Ps. ciii. 21), 
exlviii. 2). Like the kings of earth, they may be 
consigned by God's judgment to the nether world 
(Isa. xxiv. 21 e£ sq.) ; and God will in future exc- 
cute judgment among them as among the nations of 
carth (Isa. NxNiv.. 4 e£ xg.) Reverence is offered 
to them as living creatures, even in later times (Jer. 
vii. 2), and quite naturally upon the housetops 
(Jer. xix. 13, xxxii. 29; Zeph. i. 5), in the same man- 
ner as the Assyrians worshiped the sun (Gilgamesh 
epic, iii. 2, 7 (15); Schrader, “K. B.” vi. 1, 146). 

At the head of this starry host stands a “captain 
of the army e INS ^E. Josh. v. 14: Dan. viii. 11); 
according to the passage in Daniel, he was the «tar 
highest in altitude as wel. By this designation 
probably Saturn was intended, the farthest removed 
from carth and therefore the highest in the heavens, 
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and which is held by the Assyrians to be the 7 bell- 
wether” of the flock. This starry army belongs te 
| Yiwin: hence the frequent ex pression 
“Captain "Yurwin of hosts " or "God of hosts” 
of Army." (msasa ‘AES. myyn] œ indi- 
cates that He isthe actual leader of the 

heavenly array. According toa kuer view, however 
(Zech. iv. 2. 10). the seven planets are. evidently 
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termed the “seven eves of God " (mend, * Mttesta- | 


[37 [37 
od °), 


mentlichie Religionssesch.” p. note) just as the 
planet Saturn was the eye of Anu. lord of heaven 
among the Babylonians. It would: appear. there- 
fore, that they were no longer considered independent 
beings, and of course the other stars likewise. This 
passage has probably no reference whatever to the 


ceven-armed candlestick of the Temple; and it has | 


no connection with what the Hebrews may or may 
not have conceived concerning: the planets. 

As regards the individual stars, current opinion 
holds today that four to six, perhaps seven, are 
named in the Old. Testament. Such are: 7 Kesil” 
bon. Isa. xiii, 10; Amos v. 8: Job ix. & xxxvi. 
3p. understood. generally to be Orion, 7 Kimah "n 
(moya. Amos Le; Job le), identical with Sirius or 
the Pleiades: “Ash” or ""Avish ^ (ey, cy. Job ix. 
9. xxxviii, 22), possibly tlie Great Dear, possibly the 
Hyadesor Piciades: " Mazzarot " qw. Job xxxviii. 
3°) either the Pleiades or Hyades, or possibly the 
Northern and Southern Crown. Another. is men- 
tioned,“ Hadre Teman ^ quin vn. Job ix. 9) but it 

is doubtful whether or not a constella- 

Individual tion is meant by this at all; sce G. 

Stars. Hoffmann, in 7" Zeitschr. Alttestiment- 

liehe Wissenschaft,” ii; 107. who holds 

that Kesil is Orion: Kimah. Sirius; ‘Ayish, the Hy- 

ades; Mazzarot, the Pleiades: and that pn n ix 

to be amended to read own n (7 chambers of the 
Twins,” Gemini). 

According to this view, all the fixed stars and con- 
stellations mentioned in the Old. Testament would 
lie in one region of the stellar hemisphere; and ac- 
cording to Stern (Geiger’s 7Jüd. Zeit." mnm. 258). 
these, and. these only, are mentioned because they 
serve to indicate the seasons of the calendar. These 
identifications, however, admit of no positive proof: 
for a disconnected tradition can hardly be considered 
a demonstration, The only case in which anything 
approaching proof can be adduced is that of “Ash or 
'Avish by means of the Talmudic word gn. * yuta” 
(mentioned. with this star and perhaps etymologic- 
ally related to. it)—in. Syriac, NY; in Arabic. my 
"rain ")j—which would agree with the idea of the 
constellation of the Hyades, the “rain-stars.” Tt 
should then be punctuated to read ""uayush? (Hoff- 
mann). 

“Mazzarot,” in Job. xxxviii. 32, may perhaps, by 
comparison. with Job xxxvii, 9, where " mezarim " 
(pro is paralleled by “beder " (van. " chamber”). 
be explained as identical with * Hadre Teman” (cham- 
bers of the south) (Job ix. 9) or etymologically re- 
ferred to the Assyrian * massartu? (Babylonian * maz- 
zartu 7), a plece where something is watched. But 
itis just as likely to be, as tradition already has it, 
a Variation of “mazzalot” (moro. II Kings xxiii. 5) 
—a word also of uncertain meaning, varying as its 
explanations do between * planets.” “constellations 
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of the zodiac," and “stations of the moon." Tf the 
word were indisputably of Assvro Babylonian orivin 
and related to 7 manzaltu" or " mazaltu. cither of 
the two latter significations would. probably be the 
correct one, secing that 7 manzaltu ^ means 7 stand 7 


cor “station.” ds alse applied to stars. and. Hke its 


synonym. " manzazu," denotes probably some one or 
other of the zodiacal constellations. 

-Kesib " remarkably enough, is found in the plural 
in Isa. xiii. 10, where " the stars of heaven and its [or 
their] Kesilim " are spoken of. “This is commonly 
translated “their Orions.“ and is explained as mean 
ine “their larger constellations ^; but the plural of 
such a proper name is very hard to understand. 
One would hardly speak of “the Nirinses” or “the 
Greater Bears” of the heavens. It ?5 probably to be 
understood as a generic term, nota proper name at 
all. and to be translated “stars 7 instead of “Orions.” 
A corollary herefrom would be that ""Xvyish ^ and 
~ Kimah " would then also be gzenerie names and net 
proper ones, a supposition which their exclusive ec 
currence in the singular would not disprove (compare 
the generic singulars in Isa. xxx. 6), And when God, 
in Job xxxviii. 31 e£ seg., is said to bind Kimah, open 
Kesil, and lead ^Ayish, these proper names may well 
in reality mean nothing more than planets, meteors. 
or comets. and thus the word ~“ kesil " (fool) bea ne: 
inappropriate name for the vagrant comet, the rovir 
planet, or the headlong meteor, It is true, however 
that dificulties would arise when considering the 
“children of ^"Avish" and various other points di: 
connection with these names; and altogether thi- 
remarkable plural of Kesil in Isaiah, with its ustiic 
translation, must remain a hone of contention, 

That “nahash bariah " (m3. e'n3. “Aying serpent e 
Isa. xxvii. Land Job xxvi. 13, denotes a conmstella 
tion. as has been claimed, rests upon no evidence. 

Of planets, as far as ascertainable with any desti 
of certainty. only two are mentioned in the oli 
Testament: Saturn, called by his Assyrian name 
"Révan" (va) in Amos v. 26; and * Meleket. ha- 
Shamavim ” (Spe nso). " tlic queen of heaven.” 
Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17, 25, etc. That the 
latter means Venus is shown by the 
cakes which are said to have been baked. 
forher. Among the Assyro-Babylonians the cake- 
offerings were called ^ the bread of Ishtar” (Venus). 

It is usually claimed that by the word “Hell” 
(SS), "son of the morning," in Isa. xiv. 12. the 

morning star, or, more correctly, enc 


Planets. 


Helel, ofthe two morning stars, is meant: 
Morning. and the analogy with boa ("to glit- 
Son ofthe ter™)scems to favor the view. Closely. 


considered, however, there is little 
foundation for the supposition, since Isaiah. gives 
no intimation whatever that Hetel is a star (Gunkel, 
“Schöpfung und Chaos,” pp. 132 ef 4q.). 

The supposition that “Gad” (43) in. Isa. Inv. 11 
means “Jupiter, "the god of Fortune,and that “ Meni” 
(35). in the same verse, means “Venus” (if these 
readings be correct), rests upon mere hy pothesis. 

If it werenot that the late-Hebrew name * Zedek ^ 
(ay =“ justice") for “Jupiter” betrays. not an 
Assyro-Babylonian origin. but rather a late Jewish 
one—for among the Assyro- Babylonians Saturn is 
the star of justice—it might be accepted as an early 
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Jewish nume for that planet: but to endeavor to 
connect. tliis with the Old. "Testament proper names 
- Melehizedek " and " Adonizedek " is. to say the 
least. hazardous. ; 

The Nd Testament contains no more than the pre 
ceding concerning Hebrew Astronomy. Of Hebrew 
astrology before the Babylonian exile, it contains not 
sword: for the passage Isa. xlvii 13, wherein as- 
Irolowers are evidently meant by “the astrolorers, 
the MT Azer, the monthly prognosticators,” is re- 
varded by most scholars as post-exilic. This may 
perhaps indicate that the ancient Hebrews possessed 
no astrolosy; at all events, what is known of the 
astrology of the later Hebrews shows Assyro- Baby- 
lonian influence, as is illustrated by the fact that 
Mercury, for instance, is called “the star,“ just as 
the Ayre Babylonians designate him simply as 
“the planet.” 


VEibrroGkakEHY: Gunkels recent. Commentary on Gen, (No- 
Wack Series mav be consulted for incidental references to 
Hiblical Astronomy: for the Babylonian views, see Jensen, 
Kesnvdogi chor Babagenier, Strasburg, 1590, passim: Jas- 


tea, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, XX.-XNÍÍ.; Ep- 
piles rassinaler, foatronemisechis aus Babylon, Freiburg, 
l5. 

) 
TOIR. P. J. 


- Inthe Talmud: Fhe study of the universe as 
a Whole was; ke all other sciences in olden times. 
Reid dn closest connection with religion, and was 
cultivated in the interest of the latier. The star- 
wena was fo the heathen an object of worship. but 
het do the Jews, whether national or Hellenized. 
Wira This reverence there was connected a supersti- 
Don that the stars determined the destiny of man. 

The computation of time also depends 

Ancient upon a knowledge of the heavenly 
Conception bodies; and this again was closely eon- 

of As- nected with religion. It is obvious, 

tronomy. therefore, that the Ast ronomy of the 
Talmudists could not be an independ- 
cnt science any more than that of the Babylonians, 
ihe Ejvptians, the Greeks, or of all other nations of 
antiquity or of the medieval ages: it was a depart- 
ment of Knowledge belonging to theology. Only 
hese data which are purely astronomical are dealt 
with here; for the rest see AstRonowy, CALENDAR, 
aud Tponarry. Nor can those cosmological speeu- 
lations which were prevalent among all nations of 
antiquity be discussed in this article. 

The facts handed down form, however, only a 
fraction of the astronomical knowledge of the Tal- 
mudists: for in their academies they touched upon 
scientific problems only so far as they related to re- 
lisions questions, and exercised great reserve regard- 
Ine their stellar Investigations, so as not to betray 
the secrets of the festival calendar, an important 
privilese of the house of the Palestinian patriarch 
and of his tribunal For these two reasons the fol- 
lowing account will naturally sive only an inade- 
quate idea of the knowledge of Astronomy among 
tlie Jews during the first centuries of the common 
emt. Furthermore, these fragments do not emanate 
from one homogeneous system, as they are the ac- 
cumulations of at least four centuries, and are trace- 
able to various authors, Palestinian and Babylonian, 
Amon? Whom some were inclined to mysticism. 

The high value of astronomical knowledge is 
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already demonstrated by the astr momical section of 
the Book of Enoch (about 72-800, as well as by such 
sayings as those of Eleazar. Hisma abou: 100), a 

profound inathematician, who could 
Astronomy “count the drops in the ocean " (Hor. 


a Re- 105). and who declared that “ability to 
ligious — compute the solstiee and the calendar is 
Study. — the ^ dessert [auxiliaries] of wisdom "^" 


QM GP IS) Amoni the sciences that 
Johanan ben Zakhai mastered was a Knowledge of 
the solstices and the calendar; ie., the ability to 
compute the courses of the sun amd the moon (Suk, 
$389). Later writers declare that “to him who can 
Compute the course of the sun and the revolution of 
the planets and neglects todo so, may heapplied the 
words of the prophet (Isa. v. 12), They regard not 
the work of the Lord. neither consider the operation 
of his hands. 7” To pay attention to the course 
of the sun and to the revolution of the planets is a 
religious injunction; for such is the import of 
the words (Deut. iv. 6), " This is vour wisdom and 
your understanding in the sight of the nations” 
(Shab, 15). 

Despite the general importance and religious sig- 
nificance attached to Astronomy in the Holy Land, 
no scientific discoveries were made there. Astro- 
nomical observatories and instruments are nowhere 
mentioned, unless among the latter are included à 
chart illustrating the various phases of the moon (R. 
IH. ii. S) and a sort of telescope for the calculation 
of airline distances (7mezofot," Yer. "Er. v, 224; 
"shefoferet." Bab. "Er. 43%. The starry heavens 
of Palestine interested the Jews, indeed, as creations 

of God. as means to determine the 

No — holidays; but fora better knowledge 
Scientific of them the Jews were undoubtedly 
Discoveries indebted to the Babylonians and their 


in Pal- — Hellenic pupils, as evidenced by the 
estine. foreign term * gematria,” used to des- 


isnate the computation of the calen- 
dar. Possibly this word represents a transposition 
of Jpauuatia = “arithmetic, mathematics” (Sachs, 
" Beiträge,“ ib 24)—7a sister science of astronomy 
from the carliest times, but destined as the mathe- 
matical element to obtain adequate importance only 
in later periods 7 (Pauly-Wissowa, " Realency klopi- 
die der Classischen. Alterthumswissenschaft,” 1831, 
iL) Most of the observations of a scientific nature 
were transmitted by Samuel (250), who attended the 
schools of the Babylonians, and who claimed to pos- 
Sess as exact a knowledge of the heavenly regions 
as of the streets of his own city. Nehardea. Certain 
rules must nevertheless have existed: for the pa- 
triarch Rabban Gamatiel (about. 100), who applied 
the above-mentioned lunar tablets and’ telescope, 
relied for authority upon such as had been trans- 
mitted by his paternal ancestors (Yer. R. H. ii. 584; 
Bab. R. H. 25). 

As in the Bible, so also in the Talmud, heaven and 
earth designate the two borders of the universe. 
The former is a hollow sphere covering the earth. 
It consists, according to one authority, of a strong 
and firm plate two or three fingers in thickness, al- 
ways lustrous and never tarnishing. Another tan- 
naitic authority estimates the diameter of this plate 
as one-sixth of the sun's diurnal journey ; while 
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another, a Babylonian, estimates it at 1,000. para- 
sunys. According to others, the diameter of the tìr- 
mament ix equal to the distance covered in 50 or 500 
years; and this is true also of the carth and the large 
sea (7 Tehom 7) upon which it rests (Yer. Ber. i. 2e; 
Tare. Yer. Gen. i. 6). The distance of the firma- 
ment. from the earth is a journey of 500 years—a 
distance equivalent. to the diameter of the firma- 
ment, through which the sun must saw its wily in 
order to become visible (Yer. Ber. i. 2e, bot. ; Pes. 


Yieg The firmament, according to some, consists 
of fire and water, and, according to 
Con- others, of water only; while the stars 


ceptions of consist of fire (Yer. Ri H. 5Sa). 

Heaven . East and west are at least as far re- 

and Earth. moved from cach other as is He tir- 

mament from the earth CFamid. 334). 
Heaven and carth “kiss each other? at the horizon; 
amd between the water above and that below (ire 
are but two or three fineerbreadths (Gen. R. ji. 4: 
Tesef.. Wag. ii. o). The carth rests upon water and 
is encompassed by it. According to other concep- 
tiens the carth is supported by one, seven, or twelve 
pilares These rest upon water, the water upon 
meuntains, the mountains upon the wind, and the 
Wind) upon the storm (Hag. 124; Yer. Hag. ii. 772). 
The nations of antiquity generally believed that the 
earth was a disk floating on water. There is also 
mentioned the terrestrial globe. 7 kaddur,? though 
it may also be translated as “disk.” When Alexan- 
der the Great attempted to ascend to heaven he rose 
even higher and higher, until the earth appeared as 
a globe and the sea as a trav (Yer. “Ab. Zarah ili. 
i boto. The carth is divided into three parts, 

. habitable land, desert, and se: 

T was assumed that our present earth was pre- 
ceded) by many others which were net good in the 
evesof the Creator, who traverses in all 18,000 worlds, 
and for this reason is frequently styled ” Lord of the 
Worlds” (Gen. R. ii. 2, ix. 29: Midr. Teh. xxxiv.) 
The ocean also is mentioned in the Talmud, and the 
Whole worki is said to drink of its waters (Ta‘tan. 
Wes According to mystie speculation there are seven 
heavens. the first of which is called 7 velum" (cur- 
tain); the second, “firmament,” ete. (ag. 12%). 
Whether these worlds are. similar to ours is not 
Stated. The correct. impression concerning the in- 
finitude of the starry host is expressed in the follow- 
ius sentence of R. Simeon b. Lakish (about 250): 
"Eher are twelve mazzalot [signs of the zodiac], 
cach having thirty armies: cach army, thirty camps 
{X30 == cestra] ys each camp, thirty legions [com- 
pare Matt, xxvi. 53]: each legion. thirty cohorts; 
each cohort, thirty corps [compare Krauss, " Lehn- 
Wworter,7 ace nem]: and each corps has 365, 000 mnvr- 
fads of stars entrusted to it” (Ber. 827), 

The Talmud subscribes, as do all astronomers be- 
fore the time of Copernicus, to the geocentric world- 
conception, according to which the stars move about 
the carth. The conceptions of this motion were 
varous. Aristotle believes that the stars have no 
motion of their own, being firmly attached to circles 
of rotation; and he further asc rihes to every circle 
containing a stir a sphere. of motion whose cen- 
ter is thecearth (Pauly. Wissowa, * Remene "v klopi div 
der € lass ise hen Alterthumswissense haft.” 1841. i1). 
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sun completes its course in 12 months: 
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Perhaps the wonderful Baraita Pesahim 944 gives 


expression to this idea in the following: “The 
learned. of Israel say. ^ The. sphere 

Motions = stands firm. and the planets revolve’: 
of the the learned of the nations sav, ^ The 
Heavenly sphere moves, and the planets stand 
Bodies. finn. The learned of Israel say, ^ The 


sun moves by day beneath the firma- 
ment, and by nisht the firmament’: the 
learned of. the nations say. © The sun moves by day 
beneath. the firmament, and by night beneath the 
earth" The patriarch Judah 1. (about 200) believed 
that in the first instance the Jewish. and dn the 
second the non-Jewish, conception was correct. The 
sun travels in four directions. During Nisan. 
Ivvar. and Siwan (spring) it travels in the south, 
in order to melt the snow ; during Tammuz, Ab, and 
Elul (summer), directly above the earth, in order to 
ripen the fruit: during Tishri, Heshwan, and Kislew. 
above the sea. in order to absorb the waters: and in 
Tebet, Shebat, and Adar, over the desert. in. order 
that the grain may not dry up and wither (/5.). 


above 


The sun has 365 windows through which it 
emerges; 182 in the east, 182 in. the west, and 1 in 


the middle, the place. of its first. entrance. The 
course described: by it in a year is traversed by the 
moon in 30 days. The solar vear is longer by 11 
days than the lunar year (Yer. R. IT. ii; 286), The 
Jupiter. in 
12 years: Saturn, in. 20 years; Venus and Mars, in 
J80 years (Gen, R. x. 4; however. an objection 
is raised here (in a gloss) against the last-mentioned 
number, King Antoninus asked the patriarch why 
the sun rises in the cast and sets in the west. At 
the time of the Deluge jt traveled in the opposite 
direction. (Sanh, 914, 105%) Every 28 years it re- 
turns to itsoriginal point of departure, and on Tues- 
day evening of the spring solstice it is in opposition 
with Saturn, although Plato maintained that the 
sun and planets never return to the place whence 
they started, Thisis the cycle of 28 vears (Ber. 292); 
the moon-cycle of 19 years may have been meant in 
the Targ. Yer. Gen. i. H. 

The four solstices (the Tekufot of Nisan. Tammuz. 
Tishri, and Tebet) are often mentioned as determin- 
ing the seasons of the year; and there are occasional 
references to the rising-place of the sun (Er. 560). 
Sometimes six seasons of the vear are mentioned 
(Gen. R. xxxiv. 11), and reference is often. made to 
the receptacle of the sun (rapfgkor), by 
means of which the heat of the orb is- 
mitisuted (Gen. R. vi. 6, and else- 
where). The revolutions of the moon 
were undoubtedly known: for * Isracl computes by 
the moon, the other nations by the sun” (Suk, 29, 
and elsewhere). God expressly prohibits the reveal- 
ing of the secrets of chronology (Ket. 1124). Samuel 
sent to R. Johanan a Hist of the leap-years for sixty 
years, Which the latter did not. regard as exhibit- 
ing any remarkable mathematical skill (Hul 93%. 
"The moon begins to shine on the 1st of the month: 
its light increases until the 15th. when the disk | DID 
(okoc)| is full: from the 1th to the 30th it wanes; 
and on the 30th it is invisible" (Ex. R. xv. 26). 

From the names of the seven planets were derived 
the names of the days of the week: and each day 


Six 
Seasons. 
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was consecrated to the particular planet that ruled 
during the carly hours of the morning, The Tal- 
mudists were familiar with the planets 
and their characteristics (sce ASTROL- 
oy): but only the week-days were 
counted, while the Sabbath had a name 
of iis own, The names of the seven planets are: (1) 
eNhabhbetais Saturn; (2) v Zedek,” Jupiter: (3) 
7 Muelim." Mars: (o 7 Hammah," the sun; (5) Ko- 
keber" ert Nosab“ 7 Kokab-Nosahs" Venus; (6) 
"KRokab.7 Mercury : (~ Lebanah.” the moon, Ac- 
cording to the first Jerterof each of their names, they 
are called "SheZaM. HeN KaL” (Shab. 1292, 1265: 
Roxy.: Pirke R. EL vi The worship of 
V ontis ds mentioned (Desk. R. XXXI. ed. Friedmann. 
p LEa and warning is given not to confuse it with 
Sae adawu (Nme NAS“: Yer. Der. i. 2c). 

The twelve constellations of the zodiac are: Aries 
D Paleb “o, Taurus (" Shor”), Gemini (7 Teomim ^), 
Cancer Sarton’), Leo Ari"), Virgo (7 Betulah’), 
Libra © Moznayim “) Scorpio (77 Akrab), Sagitta- 
Uude Archer (7 Rasshat 7) Capricornus. (* Gedi ?). 
Aquarius (7 Deli ^ and. Pisces (7 Dasim "). Accord- 


inl to the first letter of ench. they are collectively 
eino = Wee BRT LT e Sx AFL Om MELnSC.N R.7 Gep ap’ ^ 


Pook. R. le.. and Pirke R. EL Le: Rashi on B. M. 
1065, and elsewhere). The first three 
The Zodiac. are in the east, the seeond three in the 
south, the third three in the west. and 
ens three in the north: and all are attendant on 
vin. Necarding to one conception, Aries, Leo, 
ael Sagittarius face northward: Taurus, Virgo. and 
Fopneornnis westward: Gemini, Libra, and Aqua- 
us southward: and Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces 
oot an (Valk. Ex. 418; Kings 183). According to 
"ue cannaitie view, Taurus (7^7Erlah 7) is in the 
ernhomd the Scorpion in the south CEr. 56a: Pes, 
[some read. "tA galah” (Wagon = Charles's 
Won. see Tos, to. Pes; Le]. Each constellation 
Une fer one month; viz., Aries in Nisan (March), 
Vagrus in Iyyar (April. ete. (Pesik. R. xxvii. 
oL Friedmann, p. 1335; Pesik. R. K. xiii 11640). 
That the zodiacal circles were generally known is 
evident from the frequency of their interpretation in 
“Mens and from their liturgical application in post- 
Talmudic times, An allusion to Aquarius is found 
iSo dm a Babylonian incantation (Git. 694). 

The Milky Way is called " Fire-Stream." a name 
borrowed. from. Daniel. vii; 10 (^ Nehar di-nur "), 
Where it may possibly have had the same signification. 
Vhe statement is also made that the sting of Scorpio 

may be seen Iying in the Milky Way 


Seven 
Planets. 


1) iJ 
Pesin. 
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Other (Hag, 134: Ex. R. xv. 6, UN AN: 
Stars and Ber. 58%), Samuel said: * We have it 
Comets. asatradition that no comet ever passed 


across the face of Orion [" kesil"]; for 
f this should happen the earth would be dest royed.? 
When his hearers objected to this statement, saying, 
"Yet we see that this occurs,” Samuel replied: “It 
only appears so; for the comet passes. either above 
or below the star. Possibly also its radiance passes, 
but not its body,” Again, Samuel says: ‘But for 
the Warmth of Orion, the earth could not exist, be- 
tse of the frividity of Scorpio: furthermore, Orion 
Ts near Taurus, with whieh the warm season be- 
Ens (Yer. Ber. ix, 122: Bab. Der. 585). The comet, 


because of its tail, is called *kokba de-sbabbit " (rod. 
stam. Joshua b. Hananiah, the famous teacher of 
the Law (about 100), declared that a star appears 
once every seventy years and leads mariners astray : 
hence they should at such time lavin a larger store of 
provisions (Hor. 10). Rapoport endeavors to prove 
that the path of Halley's comet had been computed: 
hy a wise rabbi (Epistle to Slonimski in " Toledot 
ha-Shamayim," Warsaw, 1888). Samuel said: “I 
know all the paths of heaven, but nothing of the 
nature of the comet.” l 

The following Biblical namesof constellations are 
Mentioned and explained: F883 = AR. Pleiades [a 
cluster of] about a hundred stars; and for the much- 
disputed t3. its equally obsenre Aramaic equiva- 
lent SAY CMS. M. NON.. Syriae RAY is given (Ber. 
98^) Phe following two sasas also have reference 
to natural phenomena, When R. Jacob died, stars 
were seen by day: when R. Hiyya died. stones of fire 
fell from heaven (M. K. 254). The latter may pos- 
sibly be a reference to meteors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R. ii. 525-529, Leipsie, 1845; Ham- 
burger, FH. B. T. ii. TSh et. 

J. SR. L R. 

———in Fost-Talmudic Times: With the revival 
of Greek science which took place in Islam, Jews 
were intimately connected, and the “Almagest” is 
suid to have been translated by Sahal ibn Tabari as 
early as 800, while one of the carliest. independent 
students of. Astronomy among the Arabs was Ma- 
shallah (1754-8737). Jews seem to have been partic- 
ularly concerned with the formation of astronomical 
tables of practical utility to astronomers. Sind ben 
Ali (about S30) was one of the principal contributors 
to the tables drawn up under the patronage of the 
Sultan Maimun, No less than twelve Jews were 
concerned in the Toledo tables, drawn up about 
1080 under the inffuence of Ahmad ibn Zaid, and the 
celebrated “Alfonsine Tables? were executed under 
the superintendence of Isaac ilm Sid, while Jews 
were equally concerned in. the less-known tables 
of Pedro IV. 
-Isaac Albadib compiled astronomical tables from 
those of Al-Rakkam. Al-Battam, and Ibn al-Kam- 
mad. Joseph ibn Wakkar (1357) drew up tables of 
the period 720 (Hee.); while Mordecai Comtino and 
Mattathia Delacrut commented upon the Persian and 
Paris tables respectively; the latter were commented 
upon also by Farissol Botarcl..— Abraham ibn Ezra 
translated Al-Mattani's Canons of the Khowarezmi 
Tables, and in his introduction tells a remarkable 
story of a Jew in India who helped Jacob ben Tarik 
to translate the Indian astronomical tables according 
to the Indian cycle of 452.000 years. Other tables 
were compiled by Jacob ben Makir. Emanuel ben 
Jacob, Jacob ben David ben. Yom-Tob Poel (1361), 
Solomon ben Elijah (from the Persian tables), and 
Abraham Zacuto of Salamanca (about 1515). 

The earliest to treat of. Astronomy in Hebrew on 
a systematic plan was Arganaw BAR Iivya, who 
wrote at Marseilles, about. 1124... Discussions on 
astronomical points, especially with regard to the 
spheres, and disputed points in calculating the cal- 
endar occur frequently in the works of Judah ha- 
Levi, Abranam ibn Ezra, and Maimonides, while a 
new system of Astrenomy is contained in the“ Wars 
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of the Lord ^ (7 Milkamot Adonai”) of Levi ben 
Gerson. 

Jews were especially helpful in the progress of the 
science by their work as translators: Moses ibn Tib- 
bon translated from the Arabic Jabir ben Atlali's 
acute criticisms of the Prolemaic system. an antici- 
pation of Copernicus, and. thus brought them to 
the notice of Maimonides, Ion al-Haitham’s Arabie 
compendium of Astronomy Wasi particular favorite 
of Jewish a-tronomers; besides being translated into 
Spanish by Den Abraham Paquin. it was turned into 
Hebrew by Jacob ben Makir and Solomon ibn Pater 
C€olien and inte Latin by Abraham de Balmes. Other 
translations from the Arabic were by Jacob Anatoli. 
Moses Galeno, and Kalonymus ben Kalonymus. who 
thus were the means of bringing the Greco- Arabic 
astronomers tothe notice of western Europe. Jacob 
Anatoli, for example; translated into Hebrew both 
the 7 Mlmagest” and Averroes compendium of it, and 
this Hebrew version was itself translated into Latin 
by J. Christmann. Other translators from the He- 
brew into Latin were Abraham de ] 
lonvinus ben David of Naples, while David Ralony- 
Jacob, Ephraim Mizrahi, and Solomon 


fTrzira—lnateeOd fror: the I atin into EGe-Fore-w_ 


mus ben 
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The well-known family of translators, the Pm Tib- 
bons, may be especially mentioned. In. practical 
Astronomy Jewish work was even more effective. 
Jacob ben Makir (who is known also as Prophiat 
Tibboniappears to have been professorof Astronomy 
at Montpellier. about 1300, and to have invented a 
quadrant to serve as a substitute for the astrolabe. 
Levi ben Gerson was also the inventor of an astro- 
nomical instrument. and is often quoted with respect 
under the name of Leon de Bafiolas. Bonet de Lattes 
also invented an astronomical ring. Abraham Za- 
cute ben Samuel was professor of Astronomy at Sala- 
manea, and afterward astronomer-royal to Emanuel 
of Portugal, who had previously been advised by a 
Jewish astronomer, Rabbi Jose ph Vecinho, a pupil 
of Abraham Zacuto, as to the project put before him 
by Columbus, who, in carrving it out, made use of 
Zacuto’s 7 Almanac” and * Tables. 

With the Renaissance. Jewish work in Astronomy 
lost in importance, as Europe could revert to the 
Greek astronomers without it. The chief name con- 
nected with the revival of astronomical studies on 
the Baltic is that of David GANS of Prague ul, 1612), 
who corresponded with Kepler, Tycho Brahe, and 
Regiomontanus: he was acquainted with the Coper- 
nican svstem, but preferred that of Ptolemy, while 
as late as 17214. David Nieto of London still. stood 
out against the Copernican system. Altogether, in 
reviewing Jewish Astronomy in the Middle Ages, 
one can not claim that Jews themselves made many 
contributions to. the science; but. by making the 
Greco- Arabic Astronomy accessible to Europe, they 
aided in keeping the interest in the subject alive, 
and prepared. the way for the revival of the science 
in the sixteenth century. On the practical side of 
the science. their chief contributions were of more 
value: almost all the tables used by astronomers and 
navigators were their work, while they introduced 
several improvements in astronomical instruments. 
see also CALENDAR. 

The medern epoch of the science begins with a 


Sulmes and Ka- 
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great. Jewish name, that of Sir Wiliam HERSCHEL 
(1738-1822). whose Jewish origin is acknowledged 
by his biographer, His systematic survey of the 
heavens, continued and completed. by. his son Jolin, 
his catalogues of nebulke and clusters, and his discov- 
ery of the planet Uranus, may be ela-sed among the 
greatest exploits in the history of. Astronomy, He 
also started the investigation into the constitution 
of the universe, determined the path of the sun 
toward the constellation Vega. and in innumerable 
Ways started this science alonz the lines on which it 
developed upto the time of the discovery of spec- 
analysis. He was assisted throughout his 
work by his sister Caroline Herschel (0250-1848). 
Since his time no very great Jewish name has heen 
connected with the development of astronomical 
science, but no less than fourteen of the asteroids 
were located by IT. Goldschmidt (1802-66)—24t a time 
when the discovery of an asteroid was by no means 
SO easy a task or so frequent an occurrence as jt ds 
nownd: ivs—and W. Beer (1797-1950), the brother of 
Meyerbeer, was the first to draw an accurate map 
of the moon. Of contemporaries; the most distin: 
suished is Moritz Loewy (b. 1833), director of the 


Paris Observatory, and the inventor of the coudé or 
elbow telescope. by which the stars may be observed 
without bending the neck back and? without leaving 
the comfortable observatory. | 

The following list of Jewish astronomers of the 
Middle Ages, with the approximate! periods of their 
activity, arranged in alphabetical, order of first 
names, some of whom are mentioned elsewhere in 
this work, may be of service in drawing attention 


to the minuter details: 


Abraham de Balmes. \ 

Abraham ibn Ezra (HE 1168). 

Abraham bar Hiyya (1E), 

Abraham of Toledo (278). 

Abraham Zacuto ben Sani 
(16th cent.). 

Andruzagar ben Zadi Faruch, 

Auvustinius Ricius (1521). - 

Baruch Sklow (eirea 1777). 

Baruch ben Solomon ben Joab 
(W457). 

Bianchino (15th cent.). 

Bonet de Lattes (12506). 

Caleb Afendopolo (5th cent. 

David Gans (died 161:3). 

David Kalonymus ben Jacob 
(1464). 

David ibn > Nahmiás. 

David Nieto (died 1728). 

Davan Hassan (9072). 

Elia Misrahi (died 1525). 

Emanuel ben Jacob (0121640). 

Ephraim Mizrahi. . 

Fariss] Moses Botarel (1465), 

Hananeel ben Hushiel (died 
Iu» 7). 

Hayvim Lisker (1612-36), 


. Hayyim Vital Calabrese (died 


ITem 
Isaac ben Aaron (7368). 


Isaac Abu al-R hair ben Sam- 
uel (EXO). 

saae Albalia ben Baruch 
(55-94). 


Isaac ibn Albadib (1370), 

Isnae Israeli ben Joseph (13]0- 
a! 

Isaac ben Meir Spira. 

Isaae ben Moses Ephodueus, 
Prophiat Duran (139-1469. 


Isnae ibn Sid (01222), 

Israel Lyons (died 179). 

Israel Samose objed 12722 

Jacob Anatoli (1232). 

Jacob Carsi Glacob al-Ceorsono 
ben Abi Abrabam Isaac. Poste. 

Jacob ben David ben. Yom-Tob 
Poel (36) | 

Jacob ben Elia. 

Jacob ben Judah Kabrut (1382). 


Jacob ben Makir,  Prophiat 
Tibbon (1280-12483). 
Jacob ben Samson (1125-42). 


Jacobi ben Tarik (ath cent. 2). 


Jeremiah Cohen of Palermo 
(1456). 

Joseph ben Eleazar (ih 
cent.) ' 


Joseph ben Isaac. ben Moses 
ibn Wakkar tabout EE». 

Joseph ben Israeli ben 
Glied 13I). 

Joseph ibn Nahmias (CI00-289., 

Joseph Parsi. 

Joseph Taytazak (about 153m. 

Judah Farissol (1499). 

Judah ha-Levi (1140). 

Judah ben Israeli (E39). 

Judah ben Moses Cohen (1296). 


Isaac 


Judah ben Rakuflal (before 
1135. 
Judah ben Samuel Shalom (10th 
cent.). 
Judah ben Solomon Cohen 
(W240). 


Judah fbn Verga (1450). 

Kalopvmus ben David of Na- 
ples (0X), 

Kalonymus 
(: 3-53». 


ben  halonymus 
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Raphael Leki Hannover (05724). 

Sahal (Rabbano al-Tabari OQ, 

Samuel ibn Abbas ben Judab 
(1163). 

Samuel Abulatla (1278), 

Samuel Ha-Levi (3S8 N41, 

Samuel hen Judah of Marseilles 


Levi ben Abraham ben May- 
vir PZW 1316. 

Levi ben Germseon (Leon 
bahelasi, ERTH. 

Mamon of Montpellier. 

Manoah ben Sshemariyahl (died 
inta 


de 


Mashallah H SIS). (EE. 
Mathithia Delacrut (cir, PBO Shalom ben Josephi 01450 6, 
"IM Shalom ben Salomon Yerushal, 


mi (1482-87). 


Meer Neumark (17083. | 
Sheshet ben {rac ben Gerundi 


Mow spara PRD eent, 2). 


Menahem  CRmanueld) Zion (2320). 

Parot hi aay, Sind ben Ali (S20-833), 
Mesa Raleonvinus. Solomon Abivdor ben Abraham 
Medevi  Comtine ^ (H60- c pn, 


Solomon Davin of Rodez (lith 
cent.). 
Solomon ben Elijah (1344-6). 


Mn. 
Yopdecni Finzi (1440 4. 
Meses een Abraham (Nismes). 


Mewes ABuesnino (do ubont Solomon Esohbi i Azubius)! HEED. 
ph. Solomon ben Moses. Mefrueidl 
Meses Galeno. ben Elia (I6th (12505. 
cent. Solomon ibn Pater. Cohen of 


Burgos (1522) 
Solomon ai 
(1441-561. 
Tobins Cohen (1208), 
William Raimund de Moncada 
(end 15th cent.). 


Moses Gell ben Judah. 

Meses Handali. 

Moses Psseries Cd. 1573). 

Moses ibn Tibbon (244-74). 

Nathan Hamati ben Eliezer 
pnu Nh. 


ben Moses 


BisttoeGkAPIHY : Steinsehneider, Jewish Literature, 88 2], 30 


dneludes astrology and calendar): Übersetzungen, pp. 
DUCI, 
G. 4. 


ASTRUC: A prenomen used frequently by Jews 
e oseuthern France and eastern Spain: used to this 
dus us a family name in France. Et is derived from 
Vie Provencal astrac, “happy " (compare we nastrue 
Stel osedaMrue, and the Spanish asteage, from the 
astar) In the dialect of Languedoc, As- 
truk stenified "born under a favorable star” (Genin, 
“Reéeréations Philologiques,” d. 79. Paris, 1856). 
Ties confirms. the supposition of Dukes that zx 
arue represents the Hebrew 3325 brs ("ood luck ^ 
atela MS. which formerly belonged to the S 
celicetion was written by a " Rabbi 33. who is called 
Astrue bar Jacob? (Steinschneider, "7 Hebr. Bibl.” 
Voda Even in its Roman form, Asterius (Agree, 
(Mono). M occurs not only on Christian inscriptions 
ef Spain (Hübner, "Inscript. Hispan. Christian. 
Supplem.” Berlin; MCM., p. 70) and of Gaul (Le 

Haut, 7 Inscript, Cret. de la Gaule,” ii; 440), but also 
en the Jewish catacombs of Rome (Garucehi, “ Cimi- 
tero dexli Antichi Ebrei” 1862, p. 24: Schiirer, 
eee verfassung der Juden in Rom,” 1879, 
p. 1H: Berliner, “Gesch, der Juden in Rom,” i. 74). 
Ina e ern inscription the name of " Claudia 
Aster” of Jerusalem oceurs (Mommsen, * Inser. Nea- 
Lat.” No. 6467). A certain. Bonastruce Abize- 
dor translates his name into “ Fortunio Avigdor” in 


Latin eser, 


MS. 2232 of the Bodleian Libr ary, Oxford (Neu- 
batter, “Catalogue, ™ col. 770; compare Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 965, 937). In. He- 


brew MSS. the nane is written Donen. PILON 
(Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” Ze), JAMES. DANY, 
TANS. panes. and py) ("Ecrivains Juifs,” 
poli: innon- s w documents, Astruch (7 Revue 
C08), Astrug (0.), Astruz (Zunz. 
um Astrugo (Jacobs, “Sources,” 
Astrugon (Gross, * Gallia. Judaica,” p. 
o. Asdrach (7 Revue.” iv. 6), Nastruch (Kayscer- 
line. “Juden in Navarra.” p. 1601). Strug (7 Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” viii; 493), Strueh (Kay serling, le. p. 
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161), and Struchus (7 Revue Etudes Juives,? x1. 170). 
In a document of the year 1661 relating to certain 
Jews in Mannheim, 7 Abraham and Moise Astrouc ut 
occur (Lowenstein, “Geach. der Juden in der E ar- 
Pfalz.” p. 80: compare Kalman Astrue in the Worms 
Memorbuch, ed. Berliner, p; dS The name occurs 
in Halan in the form Astruceio (Vogelstein and 


Rieger, " Gesclii der Juden in Eon "dH 438). The 
feminine form of the name is Astruga (7 Revue 
Etudes Juives.” xxxix. 265), P composite names 


we have the forms Bon Astrue (e onmpxre Bone ntant, 
Bontil, Bonisac, ete.) amd Sen Astrue. 

Among the martyrs of €olozne in 1096, the name 
of a certain Astorío qune occurs, Which may 
possibly be a form ef the Latin Asterius (Salfeld, 
"Nümberger Memorbueh.” p. 110). It is doubtful 


Whether the name E«210rni ha-Parhi (lived in Provence 


and Palestine, fourteenth century) ought to be cited 
in this connection (Steinschneider, 7 Hebr. Bibl." xv 
108; * Hebr. Uebers.7 825, note 45). 

The carliest mention of the name Astruc seems to 
be that of. Mal-Astru:z tre.. Miles Astrug) of Mar- 
seilles in the year 1040. A document of the year 
1231 mentions a Solomon “tilius Astruc " of Meguveil. 
Abba Mari ben Abraham el. about 1240) was called 
Don Astrue des Gabbail ross," Gallia Judaica.” 
p. 103), Judah ben Astrne is mentioned in a Barce- 
lona document of the vear 1287 as interpreter of 
King Alfonso of Murcia. In 1435 a Rabbi Astruch, 

“Maitre de la Synagogne,7 was burned at Palma in 
the Balearie Islands. 

During the Middle Ages the Astrue family seems 
to have lived chietly in. the comtat of Avignon. 
When in 1550 permission was given the Portuguese 
Jews to settle in Guienne, the Astrues were among 
the first to avail themselves of the privilege. The 
earliest. ancestor of the modern Astruc family. in 
Bordeaux was Israel bar Josuan Astruc, about the 
vear 1660. The sketeh- pedigree given on page 253, 
in which, however, some of the branches have not 
been indicated, will shaw the descent of the family. 


Lat -Reananisches Woórterhuch, p 
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ASTRUC CRESCAS. Sec Crescas, 


ASTRUC EN-DURAN. See ABBA MARI BEN 
Moses or LUNEL. 

ASTRUC, ELIE-ARISTIDE: French rabbi 
and author: born at Bordeaux, Nov. 12. 1831. 
He received his early education in his native city 
and took a course of study at the rabbinical college 
of Metz. to which he was sent with a scholarship by 
the community of Bavonne in 1852. On the com- 
pletion of his studies in 1557. he was appointed 
assistant to the chief rabbi of Paris. and became 
"aris Iweenums of Louis Je Grand, 
Vanves, and Chaptal. He was one of the six found- 
ers of the Alliance Israclite Universelle (1860), and 
in 1865 was delezate from Dayonne to the convention 
for the nomination of chief. rabbi of France. In 
1866 he was elected chief rabbi of Belgium, and was 


Astruc, Elie-Aristide 


authorized by a special decree of the emperor to ac- 
o cept the office though remaining a French citizen. 
While holding this position; he took part in the 
synod of. Leipsie (Tune 29—July 4, 1864). 

During the Franco-Prussian wari 1530-71), Astrue 
distinguished himself both as a French patriot and 
as a Jewish: minister. 
He was a member of 
the comité du pain, 
Whose chairman, the 
Comte de Mérode, 
leader of the Belwzian 
Catholic party. cared 
for the wounded. In 
his capacity of secre- 
tary to the 7 Belwian 
committee for the lib- 
eration of the territory 
(Alsace and Lorraine). ” 
Astruc revisited Metz 


after an absence of 
twenty years, 
In 1879 Astruc re- 


signed the chief rab- 
binate of Belgium to 
return. to his native 
conntry. Before his departure the Ring of the 
Belgians created him a knight of the Order of 
Leopold, After officiating as chief rabbi of Bay- 
onnefrom ISSF to 1591. he retired to private life. 

Astrue is a successful writer. The first of his 
works wasa French metrical translation of the prin- 
cipal liturgical poems of the Sephardie ritual; en- 
titled *^Olelot Eliahu? (Elias Gleanings). published 
in 1865. In 1869 he published " Histoire Abrésée 
des Juifs et de Leurs Croyances,” a small book which 
caused a sensation at the time, on account of the au- 
thor’s boldness, As Astrue said, he wished “to sep- 
arate the kernel from-its shell”; that is, to disengage 
the great ideas of Judaism from venerable but par- 
tially legendary traditions. A second edition of the 
work was issued in 1880. 

In the pulpit Astrue displayed the same inde- 
pendent. yet moderate views, and always boldly 
proclaimed his moral convictions and his attachment 
tothe Jewish faith. His more Important sermons 
were collected and published under the title * En- 
tretiens sur le Judaisme.” 18379. In 1884 he wrote 
"Origines et Causes Historiques de l'Anti-Semi- 
tisme.” Which was translated into German and Hun- 
garian, He contributed to various reviews—among 
others, the “ Revue de Belgique.” “Revue de Péda- 
goric." and the "Nouvelle Revue "—a number of 
articles in which he endeavored to impress non-Jews 
with correct. views of the history and doctrines of 
Israel; also essays on the political societies of. Bel- 
gium, on Pope Leo NIL, ete. 

S, J. W. 


Elie-Aristide Astrue. 


ASTRUC DÈS GABBAI, or ABBA MARI 
BEN ABRAHAM: Provençal scholar; lived at 
Béziers toward the end of the thirteenth century and 
the beginning of the fourteenth. Nothing is known 
of his life and his scientific activity. His name was 
transmitted by his relative, or perhaps by his grand- 
son, Abraham Bedersi, who in an elegy composed on 
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the occasion of the death of Don Bonafos Roguet 
bewails also Astruc dés Gabbai, who died several 
vears before. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: DRénan-Neubauer, Les Habbins Frangais, 
p. TEB; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 103. 
L Dn. 


G. 


ASTRUC, JEAN: Physician and founder of 
modern Pentateuch criticism; born at Sauve, 
France, Mareh 19, 1684; died in Paris May 5, 1766, 
lis father was a Huguenot, but became a Catholic. 
He studied medicine and became professor of anato- 
my in Toulouse, in Montpellier, and finally in Paris, 
Astruc owes his prominent. place in Biblical litera- 
ture to his work entitled “Conjectures sur les Me 
moires Originaux dont. J Paroit que Moyse. s'est 
Servi pour Composer le Livre de la Genèse,” pub- 
lished anonymously at Brussels in 1253, which fur- 
nished the starting-point for the modern criticism of 
the Pentateuch. 

Long before Astruc, certain Jewish scholars— 
among them Ibn Ezra and Baruch Spinoza—not be- 
ing satisfied with the summary reply of the rabbin- 
ical commentators, * The Torah docs not arrange its 
facts chronologically ? $403 WANDA DPW PX. Yer. 
Sotah viii. 2247), had dealt more or less critically with 
the anachronisins and chronological inconzruities of 
the Pentateuch. Astruc's. immediate predecessors 
were Le Clere (Clericus), Richard Simon, Fleury. 
and Francois; but none of these went beyond. the 
eeneralization that the Pentateuch was composed of 
dierent documents. Astrue was the first to offer 
an explanation of the character and mutual rela- 
tions of these documents. 

Struck by the fact that in some portions of Gene- 
sis the divine name * Elohim” (Engl. version, * God ^) 
was used, and in others the divine name " Yaw” 
(Engl. version, “the Lorn”), he advanced. the hy- 
pothesis that there had originally existed a num- 
ber of isolated docu- 
ments, the materials 
of which Moses sep- 
arated and. then re- 
arranged, ànd into 
which confusion was 
subsequently intro- 
duced by copyists. 
Thus (from the meth- 
od of Moses and the 
work of the copyists) 
he accounted for the 
two linesof narrative 
(Elehistic and Jah- 
vistic) and for the 
repetitions and an- 
tichronisms. Astruc 
assumed. two princi- 
pal documents; ihe 
Elohim narrative, A; 
the Ynwn story, D, 
and some ten frag- 
mentary ones. On 
the basis of this conjecture he rearranged (in two 
columns, A and B) Genesis and the first two 
chapters of Exodus. To the Elohim narrative he 
assigned Gen. i.-ii. 3: v.: vi. 9-22: vii 6-10, 19, 29: 
324; viii. 1-19; ix. 1-10, 12, 16; 17, 25, 29; xi. 10-26: 
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Jean Astruc. 


(After a drawing by Viste in “ Biographie 
Universelle.’’} 
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Astruc 
Asusa 


vvii. 3-27; xxv. 1-17; xxi. 2-33; xil. 1-10; Aiii: 
xxv. 1-11: yyy. 1-23; xxxi. 4-41. 510-51: xxxi. 1-25 
(24525 (M4)-33; NN MHIL 1-16; ANN. 1-21; ANNVIL: 
xl-aAlviii.; xlix. 298-32; L: Ex.di;d Tothe Ynwin 
seuree belong di. d-iv.; vi. 1-8; vi. 1-5. 1-105. 21, 
241: vili. 20-22; ix. IL 13-15. 18-29; x.: wi 1-9. 
SQ—R xil: xil: xv.-xvii 3: xviilh-Niw. 28; xx. 
IS: xxi. 1]. 33, 314; xxii. 11-19; xxiv. ; yyy. 19-34: 
xxvi. 1-33; xxvil.-xx viii, 0, 10-22: NNiN.: NNN. 24- 
435; NX Xl. 1-3, 48-520; NANT. 4-24 (3-250: xx all. li- 
20: XxXvili. ; XX Xix. ; xlix. 1-98. Toa third column. 
C, he assigned various repetitions (viii. 20. 23, 24; 
xxxiv. [7]. A fourth division, D, supposed to con- 
tain material foreign to Hebrew history, he subdi- 
vided into eight columns, as follows: E, xiv.: F. xix. 
359-38: G, xxii. 20-24: II. xxv. 12-18 cind perhaps 
1-3): K. xxvi. 34, 35; xxviii. 6-9; D] xxxiv: h. 
NAV. 98, 99; xxxvi. 1-19, 31-43: M. xxxvi. 20-30, 
He assumed also a few additions by the compiler, 
and some glosses, As authors of the documents he 
suggested Amram (who drew perhaps from Levi, 
and this last from Jacob, Isaac; and Abraham). 
Joseph, the Midianites (for. the genealogies in 
HK. L.M) and the Moabites and Ammonites (for F). 
Astruc’s hy pothesis was accepted (or, perhaps, in- 
dependently reached) and further developed by Jo- 
hann Gottfried Eichhorn, who made it the founda- 
tion ef what he was the first to designate as “the 
Higher Criticism.” The chief advance of modern 
Pentateuch criticism has been to divide Astrucs 
Elohistic source into two—one of which (P) is the 
latest. constituent of the IHexateuchli—to distineuish 
the Deuteronomistic writings, and te define the lit- 
erary Characters and. the historical and religious 
points of view of the documents. While certain 
of the details of Astruc's analysis have not stood 
the test of time, his general critical principles have 
been retained substantially as he held them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY + Herzog. Reat.-Encie.; Carpenter and Hart- 
ford, Herateuch, Landon, TOO) pp. 33 et seq; Cheyne, 
Funderx of Old Testament Criticism, London. ist: Briggs, 
Higher Criticism of the Heratcuch, 2d ed., New York, Ist. 


T. M. D. 
ASTRUC KALONYMUS. 
ASTRUC HA-LEVI OF DAROCA: Tal- 


mirtie scholar; lived in Spain at the end of the four- 
teenth and at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
ile was a delegate to the famous disputation at 
Tonosi. in 1413. under the presidency of Pope Ben- 
etet XHEL, at which he displayed great energy and 
breadth of mind. Attacks having been made on the 
Talmud, based on some extravagant hageadie sen- 
tences, Astrue handed to the assembly a written dec- 
liratien, in which he denied any authority to. the 
Ha:zadah. and utterly renounced it. 

On another occasion, Astrue dared even the anser 
ofthe pope. Benedict XHI. having pointed out the 
improbabilitv of the hageadic legend that the Mes- 
stah was born on the day of the destruction of the 
Temple and was now in paradise, Astruc said: 
7 Lonl and Pope, you believe so many improbabili- 
tes about your Messiah, let us believe this single 
one regarding ours.” 


SIBLIQGKAPHY: Ion Verga., Shebet Vehudah, ed. Wiener. He- 
brew text. pp. 85,241 26, 27 : Robak's Jeschurun. vi. docet seg.: 
Cratz. Forsch, nd es, viii. 130, 121. 40m, i 


b. G. . ; I. Br. 


See KALONYMUS, 
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ASTRUC DE PORTE. 


ASTRUC RAIMUCH (FRANCISCO GOD- 
FLESH, DIOSE CARNE). See Ramten. 


ASTRUC, ZACHARIE: French semptor, 
painter, and author: born at Angers, department of 
Maine et-Loire, in 1829. While still à boy be left 
his native city to seek his fortune in the French 
metropolis. In. 1859 be feunded, in collaboration 
with. Valéry Vernier, the “Quart d Heure. Gazette 
des Gens à Demi sérieux “; devoting himself, at the 
same time, with great zeal to the study of art. He 
Was commissioned in 1874 to make a reproduction of 
the famous statue of. St. Francis of Assisi, which bad 
been jealously guarded from the envious eves of all 
artists in a shrine ofa monastery in Toledo. He was 
thus enabled to carry out of Spain the first sculp- 
turally exact and faithful copy of Alonzo Cano's 
masterpiece, Tt was exhibited in 1875 at the Exposi- 
tion des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and the numerous copies 
taken from that exquisite model have made it a fa- 
miliar subject with all lovers of art. 

Astrue is a member of the Society of French Art- 
ists, and has been for many years a faithful and 
prolific contributor to the Salon of the Champs Elv- 
sées, Where his works have always called forth fa- 
vorable comment. © His talents are as varied as 
they are excellent, and he wields à brush as readily 
as a chisel Particularly noteworthy among his 
paintings are his large panels in water-color, of 
Which a series of six was purchased by the state and 
placed in the museum of St. Etienne. Asa seulptor 
his reputation is even greater, and won hima promi- 
nent place among the best modern French artists. 
Rewarded at the Salons of 1882, 1884, 1885, 1886, as 
Wellas at the Universal Exposition of 1889, he is 
now “hors de concours.” In 1890 he was decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The principal art works of Astruc are; “Mars et 
Venus,” plaster group, 1886; * Hamlet," 1887; * Le 
Roi Midas," statue in bronze, 1888; “ Portrait de M. 
le Comte Fabre de Aude,” bust in bronze, 1888; 
"Peree-neige;" statue in plaster, 1889; + Portraits 
Masques,” 1839; "Le Repas de Prométhée,” plaster 
statue, 1891; "Le Moine: L'Extase dans le Som- 
mei,” marble statue, 1893. (bought by the govern- 
ment); “Barbey d'Aurevilly,? bust. in bronze; 
“L'Enfant Marchand de Masques—now in the par- 
dens of the Luxembourg, * Le Saint-Francois d'As- 
sises,” statue—copy of the original of Alonzo Cano 
deseribed above: * Manet.” bust in bronze; * L'Au- 
rore," bronze relief, now at the Ecole de Saint Cyr; 
"Le Sar Peladan,” silon of 1899; decorative figures 
for the exposition at Nice, ete. 

Astruc is, moreover, a litterateur of no mean repu- 
tation. Besides his early venture as editor of the 
"Quart d'Heure.” he has written: * L'Histoire Fu- 
nebre de Faubert ^; * Les Onze Lamentations d'Eli- 
acin ^; "Le Récit Douloureux ?; * Les Quatorze Sta- 
tions du Salon de 1859,? a collection of art criti- 
cisms published in one volume, with a preface by 
George Sand. He has also contributed, as an art 
critic, to ^ Le Pays.” “L Etendard.” *L'Echo des. 
Beaux-Arts.” "Le Peuple Souverain.” ete. He is 
the author of several novels, short. stories, and 
plays. among which may be mentioned: “Bug 
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Mug.” a short story which appeared in the pases 


of the “Opinion Nationale 7; Seur Marie Jésus." 
a novel] published in the 7 Revue Germanique“; 
and "L'Arme de Femme.” a comedy published in 
the 7 Revue Internationale.” In. 1863, in. collabora- 
tion with the great writers of the day. Astrue found- 
ed “Le Salon,” a journal devoted exclusively to 
art, and which appeared daily during the annual ex- 
position. It lasted only for a short time. In. 1820 
he founded in Madrid another art jeurnal, 7 L'Es- 
pizne Nouvelle," and wrote several sketches for 
derent contemporary reviews, descriptive of his 
sojourn in Spain. Astrue was the authorof a novel 
entitled 7 Romancero de FVEscurial." which he wrote 
in Spanish. and. which was published in Paris by 
Charpentier in 19H, followed. by its sequel, * Le 
Généralite" ife is also the author ef a volume of 
Spanish poems, * Les Alhambra.” . 


MBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaires [Depart mentaur UD! patrte- 
mi ut de Maine-et-Loirei 15943; La Granite Encyclopédie, 


s.V. 


5. A. N. C. 


ASUFOT: “Collection”; that is, the name of a 
medieval compilation of kaws, customs, habits, and 
practises of a religious character, similar to other 
medieval compendiums of a legal character. Iis 
preserved in a unique manuscript (No. 115) in. the 
Montefiore College Library, Ramsgate, England. 
The author, who lived at the bezinning of the four- 
teenth century, collected from numerous authors, of 
Whom he mentions a large number, a rich store of 
informaiion. from halakie decisions, special “min- 
havin.” and popular customs; and the collection 
Throws light upon the ordinary life of the Jews in 
the Rhine country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, The manuscript isalmost throughout en- 
dowed with vowel-signs. It is probably the only 
non-liturgical and non-Biblieal text that has these 
signs. 

The author had at his disposal very iich literary 
resources, and displays more interest in every 
branch of religious life than the majority of similar 
compilers. He has a peculiar gift for 
noting down local customs and even 
superstitions, a feature that greatly 
enhanees the value of the book. Another impor- 
tant characteristic is the accuracy with which he 
Indicates the sources of his Information, Many 
frazments of literature and many a name have been 
preserved by these quotations, 

Froma philolovical point of view the book pos- 
Sesses considerable interest, from the fact that nu- 
merous German glosses are found in the text that 
explain dificult or obscure terms. and some that 
show, Incidentally, the intimate knowledge of Ger- 
man possessed by the Jews of that time. 

The contents are, in brief, as follows: the laws 
relating to the ritual slaughtering of animals; laws 
concerning the observance of Passover, with a de- 

scription of the ritual of the Seder: 

Contents. Jaws relating to the New-Year, the 

fast-days, and to all the feasts, inclu- 
ding the semi-festivals: laws concerning the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath: laws about proscly tes; astring 
Of medical prescriptions and charms: mourning and 
burial customs: marriage ceremonies. and laws, in- 
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cluding directions for the ecremeny under the can- 

opy : laws and formulas ef divorce; mezuzot a con- 

densed form of the prayer-book: formulas and Uy pes 
of numerous Commercial and religious contracts, and 
of various forms of excommunication as well as of 
repentance, followed by short chapters recapitula. 
tini and supplementing the subjects already treated. - 

The vocalization of the manuscript is also impor- 
tant, showing, as it does. that the pronunciation of 
the Jews of that period was much akin to the so- 
called Sephardic pronunciation, 

BIRLIOGRATHY 2 A full description of the work, as well as bibli- 
egraphieal references to the writers that have had access to 
HU and made Use of it, tovether wath a series of abstracts of 
The mere inportant passages. such as the Seder ritual. the 
Short prayer-book, superstitions, erstens, ete., is given by M. 
Gaster in fée port of the Judith Monte tore College for the 
Fear 1892-3. London, 1538, pp. 31-74. 

L. 6 M. Ga. 


ASUSA, ASUTA (ymax = “health!”): A sen: 
timent ex pressed toward ene who is sneezing. In 
Tosef.; Shab. vii, (viii.) 9 it is declared to bea forbid- 
den heathen (Amorite) practise to wish one health 
C marpe 7), Whereas R. Eliezer b. Zadok. of the first 
century, says: "It is forbidden only in the school- 
house, as Causing a disturbance during study”; to 
which is added: 7 Those of the house of Rabban 
Gamaliel would not say ^ marpe.’ 7 In Ber. 534 the 
reading is: 7 Those of the house of Rabban Gamaliel 
avoided saving * marpe "in the schoolhouse.” Mai- 
monides (Talmud Torah iv. 9) fellows the Talmud, 
prohibiting the saying of 7 refuah (healing) only 
during study. So also Siulhan “Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 
246, 17; but the later annotaters are inclined to per- 
mit it during study. In Yer. Ber. v. 107, R. Mana 
teaches that while cating: one should not Say DY, ex- 
plained by Frankel, Levy, Kohut, and Krauss as ido 
(“healing ”) oraso C may He healt"). ‘Aruk reads 
OP. interpreted by Frankel and Kohut as C70 (“may 
he live ^5); both readings explained by Jastrow asab- 
breviations citherof pp * *(7 the Lord my help") or 
of manod SPY my sneezing be for good! "), as there 
isthe danger of choking. In Pirke R. El. lii. and Ye- 
lamdenu to Toledot, quoted in^ Aruk, « v. Sry (com- 
pare Yalk., Gen. 37), the story Is told ihai uniji Ja- 
cob’s time man, at the close ef his life, sneezed and in- 
stantly died; but Jacob prayed to God to grant him 
time to prepare for his death by making his will. 
This, to the surprise of all. was ranted to him: and so 
it Was told Joseph, 7 Behold thy father is sick " (Gen. 
xlvii. 1). Henceforth it besame the rule that illness 
should precede death. For this reason when one 
sneezes hé should wish himself 7 buayyim ” (for life!) 
or ^ hay yim tobim" (for a happy life"); so that the 
sign of death was transformed into a sign of life, 
according to Job xli. 10 [A. V. 18]. 

The wish * Asuta " is often riven in the vernacu- 
lar, 7 Your health!” or 7 God bless thee!” “God help 
thee?" To children. people would say, “Good and 
old and fair until yonr hundredth vear!” The one 
who sneezes usually cites from Gen. xlix. 18, * For 
thy salvation T wait. O Leri!” and in response to 
the wishes offered by his neighbor, he would: suy in 
Hebrew, 7 Be thou blessed 7 (7 baruk tiheyeh "; see 
Solomon Luria, * Yam shel Shelomoh ": B. K. viii. 
64; * Magen Abrabam Orah Hay yim." 230, note 6). 
The custom of uttering seme prayer or wish at 
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speezing was universal among ancient and is also 
observed among modern nations: it originated in the 
belief that it was the work of the spirits. good or evil 
(see section on "Sneezing "in Tylor. " Primitive Cul- 
ture.” i. 97-102). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Lewvsohn, Me kori Minliagiim, 01545, pp. 111- 
I: Te ps Npriichavarter nd Redensarten J» utseh- 
Jiidischer Vorzeit, 159» p. 2: Berliner. Aus dem Leben 
der ph utsehs n Juden im Mithelalter, uut p. 95: Frankel, 
Tahiaud Jerushalmi Seder Zeriacim, i 35: Levy and Jas- 
trow, Voalimaedlical Deon NV. vj and c; Robsut, 
“APU. sy. KSS Blau. Das ltjudisehie Zauberiresen. pp. 
1e 164, 


J. SR. | | K. 
ASVERUS. See SEVERU S, 


ae —Biblical Data (&o^ov, “inviola- 
hie“): A place of refuge for slaves, debtors, polit- 
ical E nders, and criminals; a sacred spot, a sanetu- 
ary. altar, or grave, protected by the presence of a 
deity or other supernatural being, and sharing his 
inviol: ability. In many cases there was attac hed to 
the sacred place a larger or smaller area within 
Which it was forbidden to shed the blood of man or 
beast or to cut down trees or plants (soin the harem 
or sacred. enclosure of Mecca), and where the fugi- 
tive might dwell in comfort. The custom was one 
of the earliest developed in society: it is found 
among very low tribes ( Australian and othe TS). among 
some of whom the guilt or innocence of a fugitive 

was determined by a tribunal. It is 
Origin and probable that this character of refuge 
Character. belonged originally toall sacred places, 

the degree of security being in pro- 
portion to the sanctity of the spot, the shrines of the 
more powerful deities naturally having greater po- 
tency. Intosuch a system, abuses, of course. crept: 
some shrines were nurseries of: criminals: and it 
often became necessary to limit the number of AsV- 
huss. fn Athens only eertain sanctuaries were 
recognized by law as re fuges (for example, the tem- 
ple of Theseus for slaves); in the time of Tiberius 
the congregations of desperadoes jn shrines had pe- 
Come so daneerons that the right af Asvlum was 
limited to a few cities (in the vear 22), The sanc- 
tuary did not always protect a re fuge: if the law 
were not explicit. or if the man were already con- 
demned or believed 10. be guilty or dangerous, he 
Was sometimes taken from the sacred spot, or even 
put to death there; such cases were, however, ex- 
ceptional, 

In Israel the custom of Asylum probably existed 
from the earliest. times, but there is no record of it. 
before the days of Solomon, Possibly an allusion 

io it is involved in the story of Cain 

Early (Gen. iv.): Cuin, as murderer, would 
Hebrew in any case be exposed to the attack 
Custom. of the ave nyer of blood, but his situa- 
tion is made harder by the fact that 

he is banished from the land and the worship of 
Yawn, and therefore ean not take re fuge in a sanc- 
tuary. Absalom. after the murder of Amnon. fled 
the country (IH Sam. xiii. 37). and took refuge with 
his mother's father. The first distinct notice of the 
right of Asylum is contained in the narrative of the 
oe place Adonijah on the throne (I Kings 

. Ho: Adonijah flees to the altar and refuses to 
come forth 13 he has Solomon's word that his life 


shall be spared; E faci cect E E teh T E S on the other hand, refusing 
to leave the altar, is slain, by special command of 
Solomon, on the sacred spot. There was thus at 
this time a recognized right of Asylum for offenders 
(in this case political offenders), which. however, 
was not absolute. The right was denied. Joab, 
probably. not. because he had murdered. Abne T and 
Amasa (I Kings ii. 29-34). but because he was a dan- 


gerous conspirator, and Solomon had absolute. au. 


thority over the royal shrine of Jeru- 
Josiah’s salem, Doubtless every sancti: irv in 
Attempts the land was an Asylum (Ex. xxi. 14, 
at Reform. compared with Ex. xx. 24), and this 
state. of things continued down to 
(and probably after) the reform of Josiah, when the 
attempt was made to abolish all sanctuaries except 
the Temple of Jerusalem. The plan was not car- 
ried out at that time: the provincial shrines contin- 
ued to exist (Jer. ii. 298; vii. 9, 18; xi. 12; Ezek. vi. 
3, D, and later all reforms were interrupted by the 
capture of Jerusalem and the consequent confusion 
that reigned throughout the land. It may thus be 
assumed that. down to the time of the Babylonian 
Exile all Levitical settlements had the privilege of 
Asylum for certain offenders, such as homicides and 
politic ‘al disturbers, but Whether it was also extended 
to slaves and debtors i$ not clear. The arca of pro- 
tection probably included all the land attached to 
the sanctuary. 

The risht of Asylum was defined gradually by 
custom and Jaw. In Solomon’ s time, as just note al. 
a distinction, based on ‘regard for the safety of the 

throne, was made between refugees, 

Leg- As the legal organization of society 
islation. was more and more worked out, the 

l just distinction between the innocent 

and the guilty c ime to be recognized. This distine- 
tion is made definite ly in the earliest law-book (Ex. 
xxi. 13, 14. eighth century): He who slays uninten- 
tionally is to be protected from the avenger of blood 
by the sanctu: iry, but the wilful sl: aver is to be ta- 
ken from the altar and put to death (that is, deliv- 
ered over to the avenger of blood). Further details 
are not given—nothing i is said of a tribunal to try 
the case, or of the duration of the fugitive’s stay in 
the sanctuary; these points were, however, proba- 
bly settled by the existing custom. The first modi- 
fic: ation of tlie old Usage is made in the Book of Deu- 
te ronomy (xix. 1-7, 11- 13). As the rural shrines 
were abolished by the law of that book, it became 
necessary to make other provisions for the innocent 
homicide that ved too fur from Jerusalem to find 
shelter there; and accordingly three cities were ap- 
pointed (their names are not. given. in the text) to 
which such a person might flee and within their 
‘boundaries be safe. In any one of these a homi- 
cide might take refuge and remain. secure till his 
case was decided. The decision was made by the 
elders of the refugee's city: in general, it may be 
supposed, by the dee authorities [elders] of the 
place where the homicide was committed. If he 
proved to be innocent, he was, of course, under the 
protection of the authorities of the city of refuge; 
but it is not said whether or when he was allowed 
to go home. If he was found zuilty, the elders of 
his own city sent and fetched him, and he was put 
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to death by the avenger of blood. ‘The three cities 
referred to in Deut. Xix. were, no doubt. on the 
west of the Jordan. The measure was preliminary 


cer tentative, and the trans-Jordanie region, at that 


time—towrnrd the end of the seventh century- -loosely 
connected: with the west (which was really the seat 
of the nation), was either not thousht of; or was 
left for future Jegislation. At a later time, probably 
during or after the Exile. the sense of the ecelesias- 


tical unity of the land. grew stronger, and it was. 


thoueht proper to set apart three cities on the east 
of the Jordan: orit mav be that this step Was merely 
the natural completion of the first measure. The 
first intimatiom of this extension of the law is found 
in Deut, Nix. 8-10, which, as it stands; is an inter- 
ruption of the legal statement. and is manifestly an 
interpolation. by a scribe who wished to bring the 
Deuteronomie. law up to the later usasse. In this 
paragraph it is merely suid that three additional 
cities are to be appointed, but their names are not 
given; we find them, however, in Deut. iv. 41-42, 
Which, likewise, is an exilie or post-exilie editorial 
addition to the text. intended, perhaps, as the his- 
Porieal sequel to xix, 8-10.. The reeulation is stated 
more fully in Josh. xx. (post-exilier: The fugitive, 
sanding at the entrance of the City iate, ds to lav 
his ease before the elders; who then. protect. him till 
"n ean be tried before the congregation, If he is 
vijidzed innocent by the congregation, he is at lib- 
nyc on the death of the high priest of the time. to 
Dodo his own house, and can not then be called to 
icóunt by the avenger of blood. Presumably, if 
he ds adjudged: guilty, he is handed over to the 
conger [rds expressly stated, in accordance with 
oe humane spirit. of the period, that this law is to 
opbpiy tothe resident alien as well as to the native 
habitant, The two new points in the regulation 
tE doshua (the congregation as tribunal, and the 
death of the high priest as ushering in the period of 
avertv forinnocent homicides) belong tothe post-ex- 
le ecclesiastical organization of the Jewish commu- 
niy. Substantially the same form of the law is 
given in Num. xxxv. 11-32, where also the fact is 


einpliasized that, up to the death of the high priest, 


Within whose reign the offense was cominitted, the 
tugitive is safe only within the borders of the city 
of refuge, Tt thus appears that the movement of 
legislation was in the direction of exact justice; the 
ohjeet was to take the decision respecting homicide 
out of the hands of the angry avenger—whose func- 
ton was doubtless necessary in a certain Stage of 
Society —and assign it toan impartial tribunal. The 
Important specifications in the latest form of the law 


are: The abolition of the right of Asylum in sanctua- 
Mes, and the appointment of cities, in Which presu- 


mably an innocent fugitive 
live comfortably with his family ; the determination 
ef the tribunal that was to try the case; and the 
fixing a day when the man might ro freely and 
Without fear to his own home. The six cities of 
refuge named are Kedesh in Nuphtali Sehechem 
Ephraim, Hebron in Judah, and. on the cast 
af the river, Bezer in Reuben. Ramoth in Gad. 
and Golan in Manasseh. The first three were old 
ns Places, and SO, probably, were the second 
Three, 


might have a house and 
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In the texts referred to there is no mention - 
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of a right of sanctnary for fugitive debtors and 

slaves: the reference in Deut. xxiii. 16 [15] is to 

foreign. fusitives, and these are protected. by resi- 
dence anywhere in the land, 

As to how far this post-exilie law was actually in 
force there is no definite information. Under the 
rile of the Persians, the Greeks. and the Hasmoncans, 
the Judean state never had. control of 
the whole of the old territory. If the 
statement may be trusted (I. Mace. x. 
13: Josephus, * Ant.” xiii. 2, 23) that 
the Seleucid Demetrius L (about 152 Be.) offered to 
make the Jerusalem Temple an Asylum, the natural 
Inference will be that it was not then so regarded; 
the offer seems, however, not to have been accepted, 
The custom of Asylum doubtless continued, though 
the funetion of the avenger of blood ceased : the six 
cities may have retained their legal privilege, and 
possibly the right of Asvlum was extended to the 
other Levitical cities. Under the Greek and Ro- 
man rule a number of cities in Syria enjoved this 
privilege (lists are given in Barth, “De Grecorum 
Asvlis "). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : S. Baeck. in Monatssehrift, xviii. 307-312 and 
UI A.P. Bissell, The Law of Asylum in Ixracl, 18s: 
commentaries on Makkot: Farbstein. in Ner hae Mivarabi, 
H. SS. 101-106; N. Me Golubov. Zustitul Uh -Zhisheha u 
Drevnih Ferreyer, St. Petersburg, ISS}: S. Ohlenburg, 
Die Biblisehen Asyle in Taliuudisehivin Gewanule, 1595. 


On Greek and Roman asylums, see Pauly-Wissowa, Real,- 
Enenel des Classischen A Hterthuims, s.v. Asyl. 


J. dH. 
-—-In Rabbinical Literature: The Biblical or- 
dinances en Asylum are formulated and developed 
into a complete system in the tannaite tradition. 
As in many other instances of the Halakah, the law 
on Asylum is in. its main features merely theoretic ; 
at the same time the tannaite sources often hand 
down actual facts, as; for example, the regulation 
of the right of Asylum in the period. between. 100 
B.C. and 20 €. E., especially that which is mentioned 
liv Eliezer ben Jacob (Tosef.. Mak. iii. [ii.] 5; Mak. 
104 ef sey.) Eliezer was a tanna who, short ly after 
the destruction of the Temple in 20, set himself the 
task of studying and arranging the laws and customs 
that had lost their force with the fall of the Jewish 
state. l 

Although nothing else is known about Jewish 
Asylum in Palestine (Josephus, * Ant.” xiii. 9. 23, 
does not mean Asylum in the Jewish sense, and fur- 
thermore the passage is of doubtful historie value 
in view of I Mace, x. BI ef seg). the authority of 
Eliezer is suilicient to prove its existence in Palestine 
at the beginning of the common era, especially since 
the validity of his statements is proved by the ac- 
count of actual conditions in the cities of refuge 
handed down by tannaim of Akiba's school (Mak. 
H. 6G). Jewish tradition fixes upon the. year 30 as 
the time when the Jewish courts were deprived of 
their power to inflict) capital punishment (Sanh, 
Jla). From the remark found in a Daraita (Sotah, 
4S2), that after the destruction of the first Temple 
the Levitical cities ceased to exist, it does not follow 
that the cities of refuge, which formed part of them, 
also passed away: the remark simply means that 
there were no longer any Levitical cities laid out in 
the manner prescribed in Num. xxxv. 2-5 (compare 
also Sifre, Num. 161, where it is expressly. stated 


Later 
History. 


Asylum 
Atarah 


that the cities of refuge are not dependent on the 
existence of the Temple). 

Changed political conditions, it is true. occasioned 
a modification also in the location of the cities of 
refuge. The country east of the Jordan was in la- 
ter times no longer Jooked upon as Israelite terri- 
tory; nor could. Shechein. (Sebaste), the seat of the 
Samaritans. or the Idumean Hebron—which even 
after its capture by Judas Maccabeus was not really 
a Jewish city —bhe considered a city of refuge. 

It was therefore resolved, and perhaps also partly 
carried out, that not only the six cities of refuge 
named in the Bible could be regarded as asylums, 

but alse all tbe forty-cight Levitical 

Cities cities enumerated in 1 Chron, vi. 39-66 

of Refuge. (V. V. 24-81). The difference between 

| the six cities expressly mentioned in 
the Bible and these forty-cight cities luy in the fact 
that the Levitical cities could be used as asylums only 
with the consent of the inhabitants cng. Mak. 10a 
is to he explained this way, not as Rashi hasit; com- 
pare Jastrow, 7 Dictionary," se, where several ex- 
amples are given of this meaning of the word nyt). 
While the cities of refuge always afforded protection. 
Nor did these six cities of refuge always need to re- 
main the same as designated in the Biblical Jaw; 
others might be substituted, provided the number 
were kept up. and their situation conformed to the 
Biblical law with regard to distances and geograph- 
ical relations (Tosef., Mak. iii. [ii]. For instance, 
the distance bet ween the southern boundary of Pales- 
tine and its nearest. city of refuge was exactly the 
game as that between the northern boundary and the 
city of refuge nearest to it, and the same distance 
was maintained between every northern and south- 


ern city of refuge and those lying between, so that 


they were evenly distributed over the country and 
casily reached. It is even asserted (Tosef., Mak. iii. 
[i] 2; Sifre, Deut, 180) that the cities of refuge on 
the east. Of the Jordan and those on. the west were 
parallel to each other—an assertion. that does not 
exactly conform to the facts, 

Corresponding to the care for the proper location 
of these cities were the other ordinances referring to 
them, The reads leading to them were marked 
by sien-posts at. the crossroads, with the inscription 
* Miklat " (Refuge): the roads were very broad—32 
ells. twice the regulation width—smooth and level, 
in order that the fugitive might not be hindered in 
any way (Sifre Le; Tosef. Le 5; Mak. 105; B. B. 
1004). The cities Chosen must be neither too small 
nor too large: in the former case a scarcity of food 
might arise, and the refugee might consequently be 
forced to leave his Asylum and imperil himself; in 
the latter case the crowds of strangers would make 
it casy for the avenger of blood to enter undetected, 
There were other measures of precaution in favor 
of the refugee. Dealing in weapons or implements 
of the chase was forbidden in the cities of refuge. 
Furthermore they had to be situated in a populous 
district, so that a violent attack by the avenger of 
blood might be repelled, if necessary (Sifre, Num. 
159; Tosef., Mak. le. 8; Mak. 100). 

Besides the six. cities of refuge mentioned in the 
Bible and the forty-eight Levitical cities, the rab- 
binie law. basing upon Ex. xxi. 14. also recognized 
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the altar as an Asylum, although only for the offi- 
ciating priest who had accidentally committed man- 
slaughter; but compare Yer. Mak. ii. 314, where R. 
Johanan denies that. the altar can afford protection, 
The priest could. not remain at. the altar. however, 
but bad to be taken to a city of refuge c Mak. 1205. 
The altar—according to the Talmud only the one at 
Jeruxalem—atTorded in a way more protection than 
the cities of refuse; since a political refugee became 
inviolable as soon as he had touched the altar (Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Rogeah. v. 14, probably after an 
old source, based on 1 Kings ii. 28, that, however, 
is not found in extant literature). 

The rabbinical Jaw concerning Asylum devotes 
much space to an exact determination of the cases 
in which the Asylum shall offer protection to the 
manslayer, and of those in which he must fice to 
and remain in it. Deliberate murder is of course 


excluded: that crime can be atoned 

Unpre-  foronly by the blood of the murderer. 
meditated The following three grades are distin- 
Homicide, guished in unpremeditated homicide: 
Accident. (1) vrave carelessness; (2) cont ributory 


negligence; and (3) complete. inno- 
cence, Only in the second case is exile to the cities 
of refuge prescribed. Complete innocence—that is, 
a mere accident or an extraordinary occurrence that 
could not be forescen—needs no atonement; but 
grave carelessness is not sufficiently punished by 
such exile. The Talmud gives many examples illus- 
trating these grades of homicide, among them the 
following: 
* Any one who neglects the necessary precautions in a court- 


vard or a shop, so that a persen entitled. to admittance there 
is killed, ean not atone by going to the city of refuge [ic 


C hanishment is not sutlicient] (B. K. 325) ; but if he who was 


killed was a trespasser and had no right in such a court or shop, 
the owner goes free, as he can not be held responsible for acci- 
dents on his private property when he did not anticipate the 
possible presence of strangers " (Mak. ii. 2, Na). 


Next to the cases of innocence that do not require 
atonement are those where death has been occasioned 
in the course of professional or other duties; A 
teacher. punishing his pupil, a father compelling 
the obedience of his son in learning a trade or in at- 
tending to the study of the Law, a servant of the 
Law scourging an offender according to the instruc- 
tions he has received (Deut. xxv. 2 e£ «q.), are not 
banished to the city of refuge in case the person dis- 
ciplined should die under their hands; for they were 
but. fulfilling a duty incumbent upon them (Maki. 
9. Ra ef xeq.).. Only in such cases as those mentioned 
in Deut. xix. 4 ef seg., Where one negligently commits 
homicide during an act that is permissible but not 
commanded by law, does an atonement become nec- 
essary. 

Although many of the rabbinical ordinances re- 
garding the asylums are directed chiefly to securing 
protection for the refugee, the Asylum is, neverthe- 
jess, necording to the rabbinical law, not a place of 
protection, but one of expiation. If the homicide 
die after receiving his sentence, but before reaching 
the city of refuge, his body must be taken there. 
If he die before the high priest he must also he 
buried there until after the high priest's death. Asy- 
lum (“galut "= exile) and death of the high priest 
have together theatoning power (* kapparah ”) which 
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is to relieve the hhomicide’s conscience (Mak. 114; 
compare Tosafot, se tS) Therefore the banish- 
ment tothe Asylum MUST not be inter- 

Asylum rupted: the condemned man may not 
a Place of leve the Asylum under any eireum- 
Expiation. stances, not even should the Interests 
of the state demand it (Mak. 114). The 
"consciousness of having taken a human life must 
never leave the homicide. W hen theorefere thc inbab- 
Hants of a civ of refuse Wish to honor such aman. 


he must deckare to them that he is a homicide and 
unworthy such honor: but should they still persist, 
he mAV ouccept it (Mak. ii. S: on the confession of 
crime as part of the atonement, compare CONFES- 
-oN), Even the death of the hish priest does not 
entirely wipe out the homicide’s uilt: for a man 
condemned to Asylum may never fill an ofice, 
he has been the cause of an accident (ie. - compare 
the opinion of Ro Judah b. Hai, which Maimonides, 
Hilkot Rozeab, vii; 14. thinks the correct ene) 

The Rabbis so strongly emphasized the suilt of a 
man Who became a homicide against his will. not 
only heesuse they held that a man is responsible 
even for his involuntary actions (Compare NIN), but 
also dn accordance with the followine theories as 
expressed by Philo: 


since 


“God, the all-mercifuland gracious, neither delivers a wholly 
ameecent iin upto death nor will He suffer a man Whe come 
Tilted a deed entirely against his will to go inte exile, The 
Dinanee of Ex. xxi. [3 aust be interpreted as follows: When 
ataurderer has escaped: from human justice, Ged assumes the 
Wee of judge, and brings it about that the murderer is. killed 
Uupiverbently by some one else, God Chooses as His exeeu- 
Sener a man Whe has also sinned in some Way atid is in need 
fatenement, This homieide is therefore exitesd to a vity of 
Where he must remain until the death of the hinh priest, 
diocnNpiation of some sins that hie must have ventes becatse 
an entirely innocent man is never chosen as the instrument of 
abedher man's death“ (07 pe Specialibus Leribus "7 3 90: ed. 
Mangev, ds 319: compare" De Profujis;" $ 013; ed. Mangev, i. 
MV adsequi. 


The Biblical Asylum law is explained. in. almost 
the same words as these of Philo in Mckilta (Mish- 
patim iv.) and the Talmud (Mak. 104). 

The Talmudie sources agree also with Philo in ex- 
plainingr why the death of the high. priest. releases 
the exiled homicide, Philo says that. since the high 

priest was immaculate and sinless, it 

Death is fitting that he should abhor (ie. 
of the High not suffer in his presence) those who 

Priest. had even involuntarily killed a man. 

since they themselves were not entirely 
sinless (* De Specialibus Legibus.” xxiii., xxiv.. 
Mangey, ji. 329), Rabhi gives the following expla- 
nation: “The murderer pollutes the kand, and drives 
away the SHEKINAH: but the hish priest. brings it 
about that tlie Shekinah dwells inlsraci Ft is there- 
fore not fitting that he who pollutes the land should 
Appear before him who brings the Shekinah among 
the people " (Sifre, Num. 160). This explanation, 
however, does. not tally with that given by the Ha- 
lakal, that even the death of a dispensed high priest. 
releases the exile (Mak. ii. 6); and the phrase. fre- 
quently recurring in the Talmud. “the death of the 
high priest. atones” (Mak. 110), really shows that, 
according to the opinion current among the Rabbis, 
the chief factor was the death with its atoning power. 

This is easily explainable from the point of view 
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of rabbinical theology, since in general the death of 
the pious acted as an atonement: for Israel. (Yer, 
Yoma i, 384: M. i. 28/2; und the many parallel pas- 
sages dn Bubers’ Tan. ii. 66, notes 14-142), and 
the death of the high priest all the more possesses 
power Of atonement (approximately so, Ibn Ezra on 
Num. xxxv. 25. Maimonides’ explanation (Moreh 


Hi 40), that the death of the hish priest was an 
€ vent thasat rrresvere] the entire- poeple se much tlt no 


thoughts of vengeance could arise in the avenger of 

blood. conforms as little to the spirit of the carly 

rabbis as to that of the Bible, 

Phe tradition found in the Mishnah may be men- 
tioned; namely, that the mother of the high priest 
supplied food and clothing to homicides, in. order 
that they might not wish for the death of her son 
(Mak. ii. 6). The Talmud thinks (Mak. 114) that. 
such wishes might have been eficacious against the 
high priests, because they had. omitted to implore 
God's merey for their contemporaries, that no such 
hapless events might occur. Compare AVENGER 
OF Broon, 

HBLIOGRAPHY : The Mishnah, Toseftar and both Tolmudim of 
the treatise Makket ii: Maimonides, Yad. Rezeah, v.-viib; 
Baeck, in Monatsschrift, xviii. 3-312 Py 072: M. Bloch, Ixix 
Mosaisch-Talmudische Polizeirecht, p. V, Budapest, 1879; 
Fassel, Das Mosaisch-Babhinische Strafyeset2z, pp. 29-3], 
Gross-Kanisza, 1870; Ohlenburg, Die Biblischen  Asyle im 
T'aliniedischen Gewande, Munich. IND? Ritter, Philo una 


die Halacha, 18579, pp, 0-32; saalschütz, Das Mosaische 
Recht, ii; 535; Salvador, Histoire des Institutions ile Moise, 


p. 13. 
J. SR. L. G. 


ASYLUM CHARITABLE INSTITUTION S. 
"ee CHARITY, 

ATAD: A place on the castern side of the Jor- 
dan where Jacob's. funeral cortege stopped and 
mourned for him (Gen. 1. 10, 11). Tradition (Gen. 
ib.) assigns to this circumstance. the change in the 
name of the place to Abel Mizraim, “mourning 
ef Egypt.” though in reality the element “Abel” 
signifies “meadow,” 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


ATAKI: Town in the province of Bessarabia, 
Russia, on the right bank of the Dniester, opposite 
Mohilev. Of the 1.000 families composing its pop- 
ulation, 832 are Jews, that have a synagogue and 
three prayer-houses, Formerly Ataki was a flour- 
ishing town; but the opening of the Novosciitz rail. 
road in 1893 destroyed. all its business, while the 
population was increased by the expulsion of Jews 
from surrounding villages and their settlement. in 
Ataki. Those who had the means emigrated 10 the 
United States of America. During the famine of 
1900 the Jewish Relief Committee of St. Petersburg 
gave assistance to 109. families of Ataki; but a 
far greater number remained destitute. See Bes- 
SARABIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziltopedicheski Slovar, ii.. St. Petersburg, 
18833 Voskhod, 1900, No, 27. 
H. R. 


ATARAH.—Biblical Data: A wife of Jerah- 
meel and. the mother of Onam (I Chron. ii. 26). If 
Jeralimeel, as seems probable, is the name of a clan, 
the expression * wife” might point to an alliance (or 
In the case of * wives? alliances) with other clans. 


J. JR. G BL 


Atargatis 
Athanasius 


— —In Rabbinical Literature: Atarah. was a 
Canaanite woman of rank. whom Jerahmeel mar- 
ried in order “to be crowned” through her: that is 
to say, to be raised to nebilty coy. "crown" 
“decoration 7). But she brought evil upon him, 
and Was therefore cabled 7 the mother of Onam”: 
that is. “the mother of mneurmine: "^ (QN = pos. 
“qnourner”). Onacceurt of this irrezular marriage, 
a portion ef the tribe ef JOinlah did not 
the children of Jeralimecb as of pure descent (Yer. 
Sanh. di; 205; Ruth Ro. endi. 


J. SR. 


L. G. 


ATARGATIS: A Syrian divinity referred to in 
the Apocrypha. A temple of Atargatis existed in 
Carnion or Carmim (E Mace. v. 24: H Macc. xii. 26), 
Just what goddess 
is meant by the name has not as vet been definitely 
ascertained, The first element of the name is evi- 
dently the Aramean equivalent of Astarte; the second 
element may be the name of another goddess, Athe or 
Athah. who has been found in Phenician inserip- 
tions. Thechieftempleof Margatisin Palestine was 
the one in Ascalon. At Carnaim she had another, 
and it was in that sanctuary that Judah Maccabeus, 
without regard for the sanerity of the place, slew 
the inhabitants that had fled there for refuge. The 
temple with all its objects used in the cult. was 
burned by him. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Büthgen,. J3 itri zur Nemitischen Reli- 

giensdeschichte, pp. 68 et seq. Senet segs Bandissin, ttar- 

gatis, in. Herzog-t'litt. It al-Einenulloycidie für Protistan- 
tische Theologie ; Robertson smith, Religion of the Semites, 

24 ed.. pp. 122-175. i 

J. Ji G. D. L. 

ATAROTH: District in Palestine cast of the Jor- 
dan. This place is mentioned along with Dibon and 
Jazer as a very fertile tract of land. and wood for 
raising cattie. Reuben and Gad both asked for the 
land. Gad received it (Num. xxxii. 3) and built a 
city there (>. 94). 

J. JW. G. D. L. 

ATAROTH: The name of several towns in Pales- 
tine: 1. A city on the castern side of the Dead Sea 
in the land. taken from Moab and given to Gad 
(Num. xxxii. 3). From Num. xxxii, 24 it appears 
that the city was rebuilt by the Gadites: a fact 
which the Moaste STONE (line 10) confirms. It 
has been identified with the modern Attarus (Buhl, 
" Gepgraphie,” p. 267). 

2. A town on the border line between Ephraim 
and Benjamin (Josh. xvi. 2» tbough Buhl (/. 172) 
o disputes the site. 

3. Ataroth Addar: A border town of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 5, xviii. 12). perhaps the same is Atar- 
oth. 2. 

4. Ataroth beth Joab: Mentioned in the list of 
the descendants of Caleb (E Chron. ii. 34). 

5, Ataroth Shophan: A city in the domain of 
the Gadites (Num. xxxii, 35). 

J. Jit. 

ATBASH. See GEMATRIA. 

ATEL (Idl, Itil, Etel) : Thecapitalof the Cha- 
girs in the tenth century; situated about eight 
English miles from Astrakhan. Together with the 
city of Balanjara, whieh was equally renowned in 
ancient times, i£ js new buried under the highest of 


on the east side of the Jordan. 


G. B. L. 
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the numerous mounds covering the right bank of the. 
Volga. called also Atel ons. “Sefer ha-Kabbalah." 
in." Med. Jew. Chron.” i. 78, 190). . 
According to the Arabic writers, Ibn Pudlan, Ihn 
Haukal, Ion Khaldun, Mas'udi, and others, Atel wits 
situated about sixty miles from the mouth of the 
Volga. The western part of the city was surrounded 
by a wall with four gates, one of which led to 


ere lived 
the bakam of the Chazars, Whose palace was thie 


only building of brick in the city.. The rest of the 
inhabitants dwelt in huts, or in tents of felt. Mas 
udi, however, states that the palace of the bakams 
was situated not in the western part of the city, but 
on an island, and the city consisted of three parts, 
The eastern part, called Rhazaran, was inhabited by 
merchants of Various nationalities. 
Atel had a large population of Mehammedans, 
Christians, Jews, ete. The Turkish and Chazar 
languages predominated, Some of the inhabitants 
were called. “blacks,” and the others 7 whites.” ae- 
cording to their complexions. "The akan and his 
staff were Jews. His suite, numbering fully 4.000 
persons, Was composed of representatives of ditter- 
ent races. In 969 the Russians destroyed the city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 D. DI. Chwolson, in Zhurnal Ministe rstva 
Naralnaro Proseyesheheniyas Stm, exl. ; Vostol, 1s No. 

d. Ix. No. 22 Astrakhanski Spracochiy Listol. isi, Nes. 
2405. 0X ST EE Astrakhanshiya Gubernushiya Vied- 
mosti, SSH, No. S0; Regesty i Nadpisi, ete; Nos. 145. 1», 
151. 153. 125, Nt. Petersburg, 1:555 Entzillopedicheski Nloriti. 
ii.. af Petersburg, I8; Cassel, Magyarische Aliki rthWinm: r. 
p. 311. 


G. H. R. 


ATER: 1. A family that returned with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ji. 16; Neh. vii. 21), the head of which 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 15). 
In I Esd. v. 15, Ater is called Aterezias. 

2. Poorkeepers of the Temple, who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45); called 
“sons of Jatal" in I Esd. v. 28. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ATHACH: A town in Judah, to the inhabitants 
of which David sent a part of the spoil taken from 


the Amalekites (I Sam. xxx. 30). Tt has not been 
detinitely identified. Several scholars consider Ath- 


42): 
but if it be Ether, it is quite impossible to decide 
which reading is correct. The manuscripts of the 
Greek versions to the passages in question furnish ad- 
ditional variants, 


BIRLIOGRAPHY > Wellhausen, Tert dex Beher Nanmuicixz 
Budde, Josua und Richter; Driver, Notes on the Books of 


Saneuel, 
J. JH. G. D. L. 


ATHALIAH : Daughter of Ahab (II Kings viii. 
26) and, presumably, of Jezebel, also called the 
daughter of Omri (I Chron. xxii. 2). The polit- 
ical alliance of Jehoshaphat, fourth king of Judah. 
with Ahab, king of Israel (I Kings xxii, 2-4: II 
Chron. xx. 33), resulted in a domestic alliance also 
between his son Jehoram and Ahab's daughter Ath- 
aliah (II Kings viii; 18-27; H Chron. xxi. 6). The 
death of Ahaziah, the only surviving son of Jeho- 
ram and Athaliah (II Chron, xxi. 16, 17). at the 
hand of Jehu (II. Kings ix. 27; H Chron, xxii. 9), 
opened the way for the queen-mother to assert her- 
self. She immediately slew "all" of royal blood 
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‘TT Kings Ni. 1; IH Chron. xxii. TO) and made herself 


queen of Judah. Her inthueneée, since her Marriage 
with Jehoram, had fostered Baal-worship in Judah. 
and temporarily thrust into. the backeround the 
worship of. Yuwn (II Chron. xxiv, 7?» Her six 
vents (812-820 p.c.) of rule doubtless led toa Viror 
ous cultivation of the Baal cult. But in her seventh 
vear the stalwart hish priest Jehoiada brought 
from his hiding-place a young claimant to the 
throne, Joush, son of Ahaziah (see Joas. Atha- 
Hah. being apprised of the creat and enthusiastic 
corenation-assembly at the Temple, rushed into the 
edifice, apparently unattended by her wuard., As 
soon as she saw the newiy crowned king. she rent 
herelothes in despair, and cried defiantly, * Treason! 
Treason!” Jehoiada ordered that she be taken forth 
through the ranks. and he also pronounced a death- 
sentence upon any who should. espouse ber cause. 
“Se they made way for her, and she went to the entry 
of the horse-zate by the kings house: and they slew 
her there “(H Kings xi, 4-20; II Chron. xxiii. 1-15). 
J. JH. I. M. P. 


ATHANASIUS: Bishop of Alexandria: born in 
255, probably in. Alexandria; died there May 2,273. 
Athanasius was the greatest combatant of the Old 
Church. Nodess than twenty out of the forty-seven 
years of his official life (ie was made bishop in 
s?) were passed. in exile, owing to the activity of 
"nemies-— personal, religions, and political he had 
made, With the extremes of courage and of ohb- 
stinaev, he united a certain pliability of character. 
Which naturally made him one of the foremost 
leaders in the religious contests of his time. l 

His writings resembled his life: for the greater 
part of his literary productions have the polemic 
character strongly marked. His verv first works, 

an “Address Against Heatbens” and 
A Writer of an 7 Address on the Incariation of the 
Polemies. Logos,” are devoted toan attack upon 
heathenism and a refutation of. Juda- 
im. Prom the outbreak of the Arian disputes—to 
the campaign against which and all kindred here- 
sies Athanasius devoted his life—he concentrated his 
literary activity upon one field, that of the defense 
of orthodoxy, thus earning- for himself the title of 
“the Father of Orthodoxy.” Of his work of this 
nature may be mentioned his * Defense Against the 
C Arians,“ his“ Pastoral Letter.” and 7 Feur Speeches 
Against the Arians.” Of his other writings, his so- 
ealed * Exegetical Essays on the Psalter.” in expla- 
nation of the Psalms; “A Letter. to Marcelinus,” 
und i Arenments and Explanations of the Psalms " 
are Worthy of mention, | 

Athanasius’ historical Importance is neither as 
an author nor as a theologian; his works were for 
the most part. born of passing Circumstances and 
tilled no literary want; and his dogmaties can not 
be considered original, as they are almost. identical 
With those of Alexander, his predecessor in the bish- 
oprie of Alexandria, Jt was Athanasius neverthe- 
less who actually enabled Nicene Christianity to tri- 
mph over Arianism and kindred heresies. and who 
for more than a thousand Years shaped the course of 
the Christian Church so absolutely that he rightly 
deserves the titles of “the Great ^ and “the Father 


of Orthodoxy,” 

Catholicism, 
Athanasius, as the chief representative of Nicene 
Christianity. removed from Christology every trace 
of Judaism and gave to ita Hclenie east; so that, 
curiously enoush, at the very time 


bestowed upon him by grateful 


Attitude . that the Greek world was surrendering 
Toward its earthly dominion to Christianity, 
Judaism. Hellenism was assertini itself spiritu- 


ally. The Christolo:y, which began 
With John’s doctrine of the Le osand reached logical 
completionin the Nicene confession and Was opposed 
to the Mewerchtun Sihtlian idea of the person of 
Jesus which attained fulness in the dectrinesof Arius, 
refleets Prvvlamentally the identical opposition .he- 
tween the strictly Jewish conception of the Messiah 
asa human, moral ideal, and the Hellenic, according 
to which Jesus isa metaphysical reliious principle. 
In illustration of Athanasius Position. the following 
Sentences placed. by him at the head of his polemic 
against the Arians may serve: 7 He, whom we ac- 
knowledge, is an actual ane genuine and real Son 
of the Father, whose wing belongs to him likewise. 
He is neither creature, nor made, but the product of 
the Essence of the Father; wherefore is he truly 
God, because of similar being with the true God” 
(^ Orationes. Contra Arianos,” i. 9) Jesus is for 
Athanasius not only the true amf neal Son of Gail, 
bat he is also of similar essence (Lenmosios) and of 


dike eternity, but in such fashion as to permit of a 


duality of the divine personases; “This, of course, 
is contradictory not only to the ruling idea of strict 
monotheism among the Jews, but also to the teach- 
ings of the Old ‘Testament: and the Arians therefore 
rightly asked. (čb. iii; 7) how Athanasius could har- 
monize his doctrine with such words of Scripture as 
“The Lord our God is one Lord ^ (Dent. vi. 4); “See 
now that I, even T, am he, and there is no god with 
me” (Deut; xxxii. 20), and similar Jrissagres, 

A lack of all critical sense markel both Athana- 
sius and Arius, and prevented them from realizing 
that their mutually. contradictory conceptions of 

the person. of Jesus kay in the diver- 


The O. T. gent presentation of the same by the 
with Jewish synoptic gospels contrasted 
Atha- with that of the Greek writer of the 

nasius. — fourth Gospel and of the Epistle to the 


. Hebrews. — Athanasius did not per- 
ceive how far removed he really stood from the Old 
Testament conception of God. In. his controversy 
with Arius he had no seruple in making the fullest 
use of the Old Testament. The following are illus- 
trations of his explanations and applications of such 
passages. Proof of the eternity and intinity of the 
Logos is found by him in Isa. xL 28, “the everlast- 
ing God," and in Jer. ii. 13. “they have forsaken 
me, the fountain of. living waters? (dh. i. 19. The 
immutability of the Logos he finds expressed. in 
Deut, xxxii. 29, “See now that E even I, am he," 
and in Mal. iii. 6, “I am the Lord. I change noi.” 
In such fashion, by simply applying to the Logos- 
Christus all Bible passages relating to God, it was 
nota very difficult task for him to found his whole 
system of dogmaties upon the OM Testament—at 
least to his own satisfaction. The unity of revelha- 
tion in both Testaments isan essential principle with 
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Athanasius: and he therefore stizmatizes their sepa 
ration as " Manichean " and 7 Jewish" (b. iv. 23). 
This peculiar method of Old. Testament exposi- 
tion, which was the customary one in the Christian 
Church even before Athanasius, was also employed 
by him in replying to Jewish attacks upon Chris- 
tianity by means of Oll Testament teachings. In 


a polemic against the Jews upon the incarnation of - 


the Logos (7 De. Incarnatione: Dei Verbi ^), he en- 
deavors to reply to the arguments of the Jews against 
the Incarnation, as being something 


Chris- — unworthy of the God Logos. and par- 
tianity ticularly against the Crucifixion (ch. 
Versus XXXIIL) by observing that nothing is 
Judaism, casier than toconfutethe Jews: " Out 


of their own Holy Scriptures in which 

they daily read, they can be controverted.? It is 
true, he promises more than he performs: for when 
he discovers the doctrine of the Incarnation of the 
Logos in Num.-xxiv. 5 and Isa. viii. 4. or finds that 
the Virgin's conception is predicted in Isa. vii. 14. 
it is easily understood why his Jewish opponents 
Were so“ prejudiced that they prefer their own ex- 
position of the passages" (5. ch. xi). Athanasius 
nevertheless sets up the reasonable hermeneutic 
principle, that both the time and the person. to 
Which a passage applies. as wellas the circumstances 
originating such passage, must always be taken into 
consideration (7 Orationes Contra Arianos,” i. 54) in 
expounding it. This rule seems to have been de- 
rived by him from Jewish sources where it was long 
recognized, for it is frequently noticeable that he 
willingly has recourse to Jewish authority in Scrip- 
ture explanation, just so soon as his dogmaties per- 
mit bim to do so. His canon. of Old. Testament 
books (7 Festal Letters.” ii. 1176) exeludes Wisdom 
of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, and Tobit, which cer. 
tainly is an approximation to the authoritative Jew- 
ish canon. He gives the Jewish view concerning 
the collection of the. Psalms and their superscrip- 
tions, that a Babylonian prophet, living in the Exile, 
collected them, and put them together as he received 
them. Theanonymous psalms were written by this 
prophet. Although called “the Psalms of David,” 
many of them are not by the Jewish king; but their 
authors were chosen by him to write them, and -the 
Whole may thus be considered as originat ing withhim. 
ontact with Jews made Athanasius acquainted 
with many rabbinic legends, as for instance that of 
Isaiah being sawn asunder (7 De Incarnatione. Dei 
Verbi," ch. xxiv), as well as with the interpreta- 
tion of many proper names, such as David “the be. 
loved? — Athanasius did not. understand Hebrew: 
thus, for instance, he had only * heard " that the num- 
her of letters in the Hebrew alphabet was twenty- 


‘two (7 Festal Letters,” le.) - 
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ATHEISM: A term derived from the Greek. 
meaning literally the “disbelief in a God." As or. 
irinallv used in the writings of the people that 
coined it, i carried. the implication of non-recosr- 
nition of the God or the wads acknowledged. as su- 
preme, and therefore entitled to worship by the state, 
It was in this sense that Socrates was accused and’ 
convicted of Atheism. The same note is dominant 
in the oft-quoted dictum attributed to Polybius, that 
reverence for the gods is the foundation of all pub- 
lie order and security. 

The Hebrew dictionary has no word of exactly 
similar import. The reasons for thisare not diflicul: 
to establish. Atheism, in the restricted sense of 
the Greek usage, could not find. expression among 
the Hebrews before they had come into contact and 
contlict with other nations. As long as their tribal 

Consciousbess Was strong and supreme 
Impossible among them, recognition on the part 
in of all members of the clan or tribe of 


Ancient = the-god to whom the family clan or 
Israel. — tribe and people owed allegiance was 


spontaneous, Recent researches in 
this field have established beyond. the possibility of 
doubt that this sense of family or tribal or national 
aflinity is focal to all primitive religion. | Sacrifice 
and all other features of privateor public cult center 
in this all-regulating sentiment. The deity is enter- 
tained by the members of the family at the sacrificial 
meal, Even some institutions of the Israclitish cult. 
such as the Pesah meal, reflect the mental mood] of 
this original conviction. (Denial of the family or tri- 
bal or national deity would have amounted to relin- 
quishment of one’s family or people; and such aban- 
donment is a thought of which man is incompetent 
before a long stretch of historical experience has 
changed hiis whole mental attitude. 
In the development. of the Jewish God-idea, as 
traced by modern. Biblical criticism, the conflict 


between the Prophets and: their antagonists pivots 


not so much around the controversy whether God 
he or be not, but around the recognition of Ynwu 
as the only and legitimate God of Israel. Even they 
Who opposed the Prophets were not atheists in the 
modern acceptation of the word. They may be so 
styled, if the implications of the term be restricted 
tothe original Greek usage. According to prophetic 
preachment, Israel owed allegiance to Yirwit alone. 
This is the emphasis of their oft-repeated statement 
that it was Yuwar who led the people of Israel out 
of Egypt. The first statement of the Decalogue is 
nota protest against Atheism in the modern. sense. 
It posits positively the prophetic thesis that no other 
God but Yinwn brought about Israel's redemption 
from Egyptian bondage. The force of this prophetic 
contention. is well illustrated. by the counter. or. 
corresponding claim advanced in behalf of the dei- 
ties nationalized by Jeroboam at Dan and. Beth-el 
(I Wings xii. 28). Withall the strenuousness of their 
insistence upon the sole supremacy and legitimacy of 
Yawn as Israel's God, the Prophets never went the 
length to call their opponents atheists. That the 
gods whom the followers of the false prophets wor- 
shiped were not gods is a conviction. that appears 
only in later prophets, and then not ina very violent 
emphasis. Jeremiah resorts to mild sarcasm (Jer. ii. 
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27.28). Phe second Isaiah is more pronounced in his | the other designations applied in rabbinical wri- 


ridicule heaped upon the worshipers of idols. Yet 
the quarrel is not because some or many deny Gad. 
Their censure is evoked by the fact that some or 
many worship gods that have no claim upon the 
recownition of Israel. the people of Yuwn, 

Nein. Atheism always is the result of criticism 
and skepticism, doth in the individual and in the 
race Hodis, as dt were, an afterthought. No people 
starts out with Atheism. "Phe original religiousness 
of mands always spontaneously theistic in one form 
or another. And as long as the religious conscious- 
hessof man js in its prime visor, there is no provoca- 
tien for critical analysis of its contents. Periods of 
decline in religiousness produce skepticism, which, 
in turn, breeds Atheism. Up to the Exile the eon- 
ditions for Atheism—in this sense—were lacking in 


Israel. Even the Exile, though fatal 

Atheism tothe religious fervor of a great num- 
the Result ber—as is apparent by a study of the 
of Skepti- "'Ebed Yuwn” hymns, portraying as 
cism. they do the indignities and ridicule to 


which a pious minority were exposed 
at the hands of their compatriots—brou;rht to bear 
upon the minds of the Jews influences much more 
potent in the opposite direction. Contact with the 
Babvienian-Assyrian, and shortly after with the Per- 
sian, civilization had a pronounced tendency to de- 
velop an abiding predisposition toward mysticism, 
which is always fatal to sober Atheism. In this 
connection itis well to remember that Jewish angel- 
olozy and demonology took their rise in the Captiv- 
iyi and certainly an age susceptible to suveestions 
of the order vocalized in the belief in angels and 
their counterparts is not very propitious for the cul- 
tivation of atheistic proclivities. The literature as- 
sisned to the Exile evidences the prevalence of the 
Very opposite inclination. It is safe to hold that 
anterior to the Greek period. there was but little 
cause among the Jews to pay attention to atheistic 
enunciations..— "This fact accounts for the absence of 
a term to denote both the professor and the Svstem 
of Atheism. 

Psalm liii.. preserved in a double version (in Ps. 
xiv. mentions the speech. of. one who maintains 
that there is no God. The professor of this belief is 
Siyled “nabal.” and in the contextis contrasted with 
the “maskil ”“ (verse 3); wherefore the word was un- 
derstood to be * fool.” or, as Ibn Ezra has it in his 
commentary, the contrary of “bakam” (wise). This 
meaning the Targum to Psalm xiv. also accepts, 
rendering it by “shatval” — Other commentators 
hold that the psalm does not register a general prop- 
` osition, but records the utterances of some detinite 
person—' Titus or Nebuchadnezzar. From the char- 
acter of these men it may be inferred that the inter- 


preters who refer the ex pression in the Psalm to them, 
took the word “nabal” in the 


“knave,” implying that foolishness which always 
characterizes a corrupt or pervert mind. “ Nabal” 
would thus be a synonym of *rasha*? or “zed.” 
The nearest approach toa phrase which might be 
considered the equivalent of our modern “atheist ” is 
the rabbinical “kofer beikkar.” one who denies a 
fundamentat tenet of the Jewish religion: namely, 
the existence and then the unity of God. Of all 


secondary sense of 
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tings to heretics, none other seems so directly to sug- 


gest or to stand. for avowed and open 


Talmudic negation of the Deity’s existence and 
Des- supremacy (B. B. 155; Pesik. p. 163) 
ignations. \theismisincluded among the heresies 


Observance of the Sabbath 
was regarded as evidence of belief in the Creator: 
While neglect to keep the day of rest holy gave 
point to the presumption of atheistic leanings. The 
passage in Sifra, Behukkotai, iii. 2, shows that the 
observance or the rejection of the "laws and ordi- 
nances" was the decisive factor in the attribution 
of Atheism. according to rabbinical understanding. 
Adam is said to have been an atheist: for in hiding 
himself to escape, he gave proof of his belief that 
God was not omnipresent (Sanh. 384). 

How far the term ~ Epicurean,” DMP EN (see API- 
RORUz). served to denote an atheist. is not very clear. 
It is patent that by this name were designated men 
who denied the doctrine of. resurrection and revela- 
tion. As both of these may be said to be involved | 
in the (rabbinical) doctrine concerning the Godhead, 
the appellation “ Epicurean” may in a loose way have 
been synonymous with the I; .or-day atheist. Con- 
necting this Greek word with the Aramaic root * pa- 
kar” (to free oneself), the rabbinical sources —even 
Maimonides—assumed as the characteristic trait of 


an Epicurean's conduct disregard of all that made 


for reverence and decency. “Scoffer” might, there- 
fore. be suggested as the best rendering in English. 
As one that would scoff at. the words of the learned 
and wise, of the God-fearing and pious (Ned. 294; 
Sanh. 99^), the Epicurean naturally created the im- 
pression by his conduct that he shared the views of 
the “nabal " and was under suspicion that in his inso- 
lence he would go so far as to deny the existence of 
God and to stand in no awe of His providential guid- 
ance of lifeand the world. Hence the advice always 
to be ready to refute the arguments of the Epicu- 
rean (Abot ii. 14). ANE 
Strange tosay, the Jews often had to defend them- 
selves against the charge of being atheists, though, 
in the conception of the. Prophets. Israel's history 
was the convincing proof of God's providence. Is- 
rael was chosen to be His witness. The prime solic- 
iude of Moses (EX, xxxii. 12, 13) lest the ~Egyvp- 
tians " should put a wrong construction on the events 
of Israel's career and become contirmed 

Jews in their false. conceptions of Israel's 
Accused of God, is also, asit were, the "7 leitimotif " 
Atheism. of the theology of later. Biblical wri- 
ters, The appeal of the Seventy-ninth 

Psalm is for God to manifest Himself in His aven- 
ging splendor, lest, from the weakness of Israel, the 
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might infer that He had abdicated in 
Psahn ex v. 2seq.-—undoubtedly 


“nations” 
favor cf their idols. 
of the Maccabean peried—es presses the same anxietv 
but onahigherand more spiritual plane. It fetlects 
the arguments and conceits ef even the enlightened 
among the Greeks. The invisible God of the Jews 
was beyond the range of the ancient world's intelli- 
gence, A visible God alone was entitled to recog- 
nition. 

Greek thought may net have gone so far as Pha- 
righ did—according to the Midrash (Ex. R. v.). re- 
llecting certainly the anti-Jewish attitude of the 
Greco-Roman period —in refusing te recoenize YHWH 
for the reason that his mame was not ineluded in the 
official Vist of deities, ver dt did erect an altar to 
“the unknown God“ (Nets xvii 22) as, in fact, 
the hospitality of the Pantheon was clastie enough 
to admit every new deity. Mil two considerations 
dominated the judement of the Greek world on the 
religion, or. according 10 them, irreligion, of the 
Jews. The Jews believed in an invisible God; 
therefore, according to the Greek mode of thinking. 
in no God. Secondly, the Jews refused to join them 
in their worship, though the Greeks were. prepared 
to pay honor to the gods of other nations. These 
two complaints are at the bottom of the accusation 
of Atheism against the Jews which is very frequent 
and violent in the writings of Alexandrian detractors 
and Roman historians. The philosophers among 
the Greeks, indeed, furnished many an argument in 
defense of the exeeHence of Jewish monotheism: 
but the vast multitude was still addicted t0. the 
grosser notions, If the Jews were citizens of the 
towns where they resided. as they claimed to be, why 
did they not join in worshiping the communal gods” 
This was the burden of the popular prejudice 


against them: and Apion (Josephus, * Contra Ap.” 


£6). Posidonius. and Apollonius Molo made them- 
selves the willing mouthpieces of popular distrust. 
Here was proof that the Jews were really atheists. 
In the Roman empire they refused to pay religious 
honors to the statues of the emperors. This fact 
sufficed, in the eyes of Tacitus and Pliny, to accuse 
them of despising the gods and to desc ribe them as 
athe ants, as a people void of all virtue (Tacitus, * His- 
torie,” v. 3; see Schürer, “Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 417). 

The same feeling that led the Greek and Roman 
enemies of the Jews to accuse them of irreligion is 
potent in the modern charge brought against. them 
of unbelief. Atheism is indeed a relative term. 
The Mohammedan regards both the Christian and 
the Jew as infidels: and the Coristian is not slow 
to return the compliment to the follower of the 
Prophet. Refusing to accept the construction of his 
history that Christian theology puts on it. and decli- 


, ning to subscribe to many of the Christological inter- 


pretations of his Bible, the Jew is under the suspi- 
cion of irre ligion and Atheism. The “aminxia.? the 


stubborn defense of fiis historical identity. and his 
right to maintain his religious distinctness, which 
puzzled and angered the Greeks (compare Heaman's 
argument in Esther iii. 8, the precipitate of the Mac- 
cabean era) is still a pretext for denying to the 
Jew genuine religious feeling, and a provocation to 
Class him among the wanton deniers of God. 


The attitude toward the Jews in the Koran illus. - 


trates the same fact. Mohammed. incensed at the 
refusal of the Jews to acclaim him as the expected 

final prophet. pours out over them the 
Attitude of vinisof his wrath and abuse. Though 
Mohammed “the people of the hook,” they have 
and Philo. falsified it. "They claim to believe. and 

still are unbelievers. They. disavow 
him, simply because he believes in Ted and the v do 
not (Koran, suras. ii 70-73. 116: v. 48, 49, 64 -69 ; 
ix. 30). 

That there were atheists among the Jews stands to 
reason, and is made evident among other things by 
the tenor of the Book of Ecclesiastes, which, with. 
out the later addition of the saving concluding 
Verses, Is really an exposition of the skepticism that 
had impregnated the minds of the higher classes 
during the Greek fever preceding the Maccabean re- 
belion. In Alexandria. too, Jews must have been 
openly or tacitly inclined. to accept the philosophy 
of negation, Philo takes occasion to discuss Athe- 
ism. He quotes the arguments advanced in its de- 
fense by those who maintain that nothing exists but 
the perceptible and visible universe, which had never 
come into being and which would never perish, but 
Which, though unbegotten and incorruptible, was 
Without pilot, guardian, or protector (7 De Somnis,“ 
ii. 43) He does not state that they who advance 
these theories are Jews; but as he mentions others 
who embrace a pantheistic interpretation, and de- 
scribes them as Chaldeans (7 De Migratione. Abra- 
hami,” p. 32), it is not improbable that “the others” 
may have been of his people. To Atheism he op- 
poses the doctrine of Moses, “the beholder of the 
invisible nature, and seer of God 7 (7 De Mutatione 
Nominum," & 2), according to which the Divine ex- 
ists, and is neither the cosmos nor the soul of the 
cosmos, but is the supreme God. — 

The religious philosophy of the Middle Ages has 
no occasion to deal directly with formulated Athe- 
ism. Jis preoccupation is I: irsely apologetic, not so 
much against the attacks of formal and formidable 
Atheism as against certain theistic or: semitheistic 
schools or other controverts: first Karaite, then Ara- 
bic, and, still later, Christian theologians. But in 
their discussions of the fundamentals of faith the 
problem of theism versus Atheism in one way or 
another is involved. The contentions of the Dahri, 
Mohammedan atheists, believing in the eternity of 
matter, and the duration of the world from eternity, 
and denying resurrection and final judgment, as well 
as the theories of the. Motazilites, the Mohammedan 
freethinkers, rejecting all eternal attributes of God, 
furnish the text for a large portion of the specula- 
tion of the Jewish philosophers, The one objective 
point of all medieval Jewish philosophy is the clarifi- 
cation of the concept of the Godhead by the removal 


of every form of anthropomorphism and anthropop- 
athism, and to vindicate to human reason concord- 


ance with the true intents of the revealed word of 
God. The question which Mohammedan Atheism 
raised regarding the eternity of matter is in the very 
center of polemic debate. But in the later specula- 
tion. the system of Crescas, for instance, the eternity 
of matter, is admitted without reservation. 

This throws light at once on the problem whether 
Spinoza should be classed amon the atheai. From 
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the Jewish point of view this must be denied. Un- 
der close analysis, Spinoza does not go beyond the 
positions maintained on some points by Maimonides. 
on mere by Creseas. Ie carries to its furthest con- 
sequences tlie Jewish solicitude to divest the idea of 
the Godhead of anthropomorphic associations (on 
this point secJocl, "Zur Genesis der Lehre Spino- 
zs.” Breslau, 1811). 

In modern Judaism, as is evinced by printed ser- 
mons and other publications; Atheism of every Kind 
bas found voice and adherents. The influence of the 
natural sciences, and the unwarranted conclusions 
new recosmized as such by none more readily than 
by the thinkers devoted to the exploration of na 
Uers domain, have also left their mark on Jewry, 
Beth the idle Atheism of conceit and the more serions 
Atheism of reaction against the dogmatism of ante- 
rerdays have had exponents in the circles erouped 
arennd the synagogues, As elsewhere, evolution 
Was invoked to dethrone God, and therefore, depart- 
nor from the methods of scholasticism, thearsuments 
havel on evolution were not ismored hy the defenders 
ef theism in the pulpit. In the discussion two lines 
Were quere especially followed. Atheism was tested 
as to Hs rationality, and was found of all irrational 
theeries of the world and life the most. irrational. 
Mind presupposes mind, The gap between thought 
and matter has not been bridged by natural selection 
rbv evolution, Du Bois-Reymond's agnosticism 
atr the domain of faith to religious cultivation. 
Whatever difficulties from a materialistic point of 
View the doctrine of God as the Creator and guide of 
werld and of man, as the Author of life, and as the 
o Ukimate Reality underlying the All may present and 
ns present—for to know God as He is man would 
huve to he God—the divine element in man, his 
cetselence and self-consciousness, his moral power 
tid ev periences, are inex plicable and unreadable rid- 
dies to the materialist. Materialism has no key for 
their solution. — History, especially the history of 
Uie Jews, witnesses to a will which is not ours, hut 
nay be made ours; tothe potency of purposes which 
are not ours, but may be followed by us; to laws in 
harmony with which alone man can attain unto hap- 
pires and preserve his dignity. "To these facts and 
factors the Jewish theist has pointed in defense of 
his theistic interpretation of life and its phenomena, 
While always ready to modify the symbolism into 
Shieh he would cast the supreme thought, The old 
demonstrations of God's existence indeed, after Kant, 
can not be said to be covent. But the moral proof of 
theism) in refutation of Atheism has taken on new 
Sreneth in the Very searching by Kant's master 
criticism, The theism of Israel's religion. has heen 
veritied by the facts and forces of Israel's history. as 
the 7 witness to Yawn.” 


BIRLIOGRAPH Y: & Hirsch, Dir Humanitiit als Religion, lecture 
HW. Trier 1555; 1. M. Wise, The Cosmic (iod, Cincinnati, 1826. 
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ATHENIANS in Talmud and Midrash: The 


Jewish folk-lore of Palestine was fond of contrasting 
the inhabitants of Athens and of Jerusalem, and of 
opposing the Rabbis to the Attic sages. Greek phi- 
losophy and estheties did not greatly impress the 

who thought themselves far superior 


Jewish people, 
to the Greeks in wii and wisdom. 
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In the Maggadah occur a number of wit combats 
between Jews and Athenians. in which their quick- 
hess at repartee and skill in propounding and solv- 
ing problems are displayed. in rivalry. Thus an 
Athenian arriving at Jerusalem met a child. and, 
giving him a small piece of money, asked him to buy 
him something to eat, from which he could satisfy 
himself and vet have enough left for the rest of his 
journey. "The child brought him salt. Another 
Athenian coming to Jerusalem and Visiting a school 
found the children in recess, and amusing themselves 
With guessing riddles. Requested to ask him a rid- 
dle. they put to him the following enigma: 7 Nine 
pass by. eight come, two pour out, one drinks, and 
twenty-four serve.” The Athenian declared him- 
self unable to solve the riddle, of which the solution 
is 7 Nine months of pregnancy, eight days until cir- 
cumcision, two breasts, the boy's mouth, and the 
twenty-four months until he is weaned " (Lam. R. to 
i. i. el. Buber, p, 48), i 

Two ancedotes of this cycle have passed into the 
literature of the Arabs, the Persians, and a number 
of European peoples. The first of these is about an 
Athenian’s one-eyed Jewish stable-boy who, despite 
his infirmity, could tell what kind of camel was 
passing at a distance of four miles, and what it was 
carrying (Lam. R. Ze 12). The second tells of the 
Wisdom of four men of Jerusalem who came to 
Athens, and of their acuteness in guessing at the 
true character of the objects and persons about them 
(Lam. R. le. 4) These two anecdotes, with the 
details adapted to Arabic taste, occur in many Per- 
sian and Arabic works; and the Italians learned 
them from the Arabs. This latter fact is attested by 
the appearance of the anecdotes. in “I Novellino” 
or 7 Cento Novelle." a collection of stories of the thir- 
teenth century. Either. through the Italians or 
through D'Herbelot they became known to Voltaire, 
and were used by him for the first chapter of his 
“Zadig.” i , 

An Athenian wanted to make sport of a tailor at 
Jerusalem, and handed hima broken mortar, asking 
him to sew it. The tailor gave him a handful of 
sand. asking him in turn to spin thread out of it 
with which he might sew the mortar (Lam. R. Le. 
S). Again, an Athenian asked a boy ef Jerusalem, 
who had brought him eggs and several balls of 
Cheese, to tell him which cheese was of the milk of 
a white and which of a black goat. The boy prom- 
isal to answer if the Athenian. being the older, 
would first tel him which was the egg of a white 
and Which of a black hen (Lam. R. £e. 9; compare 
also ^ Ab. Zarah 17%). l 

The last two witticisms, slightly changed, occur 
also in the Talmud in the account of the disputation 
between Joshua ben Hananiah and the wise men or 
elders of Athens, “Sabe de-be Atuna "^ (Bek. $). It 
may be assumed as tolerably certain that “beatuna” 
is merely an Aramaic form for Athens, and does not 
refer to the Atheneum at Rome, as Dubsch, Griitz, 
and Berliner believe. | 

The Talmud (Bek. Ze. ef seq.) gives an account of 
the disputation between these wise men of Athens 
and Joshua ben Hananial. The Ciesar (Hadrian), 
When discussing a point of biology with Joshua, 


, mentioned that the sages of Athens held a different 


Athenians x 
. Athia8 


opinion from the Rabbis. Joshua declared the Rabbis 
wiser than the Greeks; and. promised to prove this 
“tothe emperor, Joshua, going to Athens, went to a 
butcher as he was dressing the head of an animal. 
"What will vou sell your head fory” asked Joshua. 
When the butcher told him the price, which was 
agreed to, the rabbi insisted. that the butcher had 
sold his own head. Joshua. however, agreed to 
cancel the bargain if the buteher would show him 
the way to the wise men. l 

Now, the wise men had forbidden any one, on 
penalty of death, to point out where they lived. 
When the buteher remonstrated that the wise men. 


surrounded by a strong guard, had given orders to- 


kill any Athenian that should betray their meeting- 
place, Joshua taught him a trick by which he could 
signalize the place without being exposed to danger. 
When Joshua after another triek had safely passed 
the guard and surprised the Athenian sages. the con- 
test of wit against wit was undertaken on condition 
that the defeated party should be left entirely to the 
mercy of the victor. Joshua, in the first place. had 
to answer various philosophical questions put to 
him by the siges. This he did to their satisfaction. 
They then tried to drive him to bay by proposing 
riddles to him. Their first question was: * If salt 
has lost iis savor, wherewith shall it be salted ” (that 
is. be made fit for use; compare Matt. v. 13)? His 
answer, “With theafterbirth of a mule.” shows that 
to an impossible query he had ready an equally 
impossible answer (compare ATHRAR). 

Joshua won the contest, and then conveyed. the 
wise men on a ship to Hadrian. The emperor deliv- 
ered them into the hands of Joshua, who poured into 
a vessel some water taken from a whirlpool and 
having the peculiar quality of absorbing other water 
(y53, "swallow ") He then directed the sages to fill 
the vessel; and. they proceeded. to do so; but after 
wearying themselves vainly in their attempted task, 
had to vive it up in despair (probably an echo of the 
Danaid myth). 

In later times, when it was thought impossible 
that a sacred book like the Talmud should contain 
anything amusing. much ingenuity was displayed 
in order to read into these jests a deep and secret 
significance. 

Besides the commentaries to the Haggadot in the 
Talmud (see Jacob ibn Habib, “En Ya'akob.” ed. 
Wilna, «4. loe.), there are about a dozen works de- 
voted to the “Sabe de-be Atuna 7 (elders of Athens). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, in Monatssehrift, xix. 68-72 > Perles, 
ibid. xxii. RA : Berliner. tesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 31; 
Dubsch. in He-Haluz. ii. 100, Wb: Gritz, in Levy's Neahebr. 
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PSs Rapoport. Erik Millin, pp. 232. 2533; Wünsche, Dir Háth- 
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ATHENS, ANCIENT: The principal city of 
Greece, situated five miles from its seaport, Pireus, 
on the Saronic gulf. When, as a resuit of the Per- 
sian wars, Athens attained the hegemony of the cast- 
ern Mediterranean, it was already one of the most 
important. commercial cities of antiquity. It. re- 
tained this commercial supremacy in times of polit- 
ical decay, far into the period of the Roman emper- 
Hence numerous foreign merchants did business 
in Athens, and. some of them settled) there, form- 


Ors, 
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ing close corporations which mutually supported 
ach other, and at the same time retained. their 
respective national religions, The practise of their 
religions and the building of temples were not per- 
mitted in the city of Athens, but these privileres 
were allowed in the Pincus. As early as 333 B.e.. 
the Egyptians possessed a temple of Isis there. 
There, too, permission Was given to the Erie (mer- 
chants from the city of Citium in Cyprus) to build a 
temple to Aphrodite; and somewhat later the Sido- 


nians erected one to their god, Baal-Sidon (Schiirer, 


“Gesch,” iii. 58). 

Together with the wealthy Egyptian and Pheni- 
cian wholesale merchants, many Jews settled in 
Athens for commercial reasons and organized a com- 

munity. The residence of Jews in At- 

First Jews tica in general is testified. to by Philo 
in Athens. (“ Legatioad Cajum,” p. 36; ed. Man- 
gey, iL 587). From the Acts of the 

Apostles (xvii. 17) it is certain that there was a Jew- 
ish synagogue in Athens. Among the Greek inscrip- 
tions found in Athens are some of Jewish orivin. 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum," iii. 2. contains 
three, numbered. 3545, 3546, and. 3547 respectively. 
In the first two the seven-branched candlestick is 
depicted. No. 3545 reads: " This isthe resting place 
of Eutychia. mother of Athenaos and Theoktistes ": 
No, 3540: " Thisis the resting-place of Theodula and 
Moses" ; and. No. 3547: * [Jac]ob and. Leontius, de- 
scendants of Jacob of Cesarea.” This Jacob probably 
came from Palestine; for Cesarea means either Ciesa- 
rea Stratonis or Ciesarea. Philippi. The Jews not 
only worshiped in their accustomed manner in Ath- 
ens, but appear to have made proselytes among the 
heathen population there. Just as the Egyptians 
and Phenicians successfully introduced their partie- 
ular cults in Athens, so the Jews gained many adhe- 


rents in the chief city of Greek culture by their 


preaching of the spiritual adoration of the one true 
God who must be without pictorial representation. 
These “devout persons? (oe3óurroi, Acts xvii. 11) 
joined themselves to the Jewish community as a first 
step. They attended the Jewish services, but did 
not observe the Law in its entirety, only obeying 
certain of the more elementary commands, such as 
Sabbath-observance and the most important laws 
of purity. 

As far back as the first century B.c., there existed 
official relations between the authorities of Athens 
and certain Jewish princes, Among the documents 
preserved. by Josephus is an interesting decree by 
the people of Athens in favor of the Jewish high 
priest Hyreanus. (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 3, =): 
Omitting the introduction, it reads: 


“Sinee Hyreanus, the son of Alexander, high priest und 
ethnareh of the Jews, continues to bear good-will toward the 
people [the Athenians] in general and tò each one of the citi- 
zens in particulary and treats them with great consideration 

and most Kindly weleomes those Athenians 


Hyrcanus  whoconme before him, either as ambassadors 
Honored oron their own private affairs, and displays 
-by Athens. thoughtful care concerning the safety of their 


return; now, therefore, having had several 
former testimonies and on the report. of Theodosius [other 
Inanuseripts have 7 Dionysius “J, son of Theodorus of Sunium, 
who has reminded the people. of the virtues of this man. and 
that he has always endeavored to do all the good that lay in his 
power, be it resolved, that this man be honored with a golden 
crown according to the law, that a statue of him in bronze be 
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set upin the district where was the temple of Demos and of the 
Graces, and. that announcement of this be made at the Die 
nsian festival in the theater, at the representation of the new 
tragedies, and at the Panatlieniean and Eleusinian games. ete. 

From its introductory formula, this decree appears 
to have been issued. under the archon Agathocles, 
IH he ruled, as many modern authorities think, to- 
ward the end of the second century B.C.. this resolu- 
tion must have referred to Hyrcanus J. But it is 
not at all certain. that Agathocles is correctly as- 
sisted to that times Besides, Hyreanus is therein 
shy led “xon of Alexander?: but only Hyreanus H. 
was sen of. Alexander: and there being no reason 
to doubt the correctness of the received text. it is 
nere probable that the Athenian resolution had ref- 
erence to Hyrcanus IF (see especially Th. Reinach. 
in" Revue Etudes Juives;? 1599, xxxix. 16-27). This 
vould bring it to about 47440 B.C., at which time 
Hy reanus, by Casar’sappointment, was high priest 
and ethnareh of the Jews.” It appears, then, that 
ambassadors from the Athenians and Athenian mer- 
chants were in the habit of coming to Judea and 
were well received by Hyrcanus, and that the Athe- 
nians ex pressed their appreciation by voting to him 
a obl crown and a bronze statue. 

“Hnilar friendly relations existed in the time of 
Hered and his descendants. Josephus (^B. J.” i. 
SL HD mentions Athens among the cities which 
"ate full of eifts from Herod." The Athenians seem 
Khave honored the latter in a manner similar to that 
5i Which they honored Hyreanus: forjit is probable 
Unit an inscription which describes tlie erection of a 
sue dn honor of Herod refers to Herod the Great, 
Horeels: o 7 The People [the Athenians] honor, 
throngh the erection. of this monument, the king 
Horns the friend of the Romans, for kindly acts 
Performed by him and for his friendly disposition ” 
CU. T. AL Hb 1, No. 550). Another Inscription 
Which deserves notiee on account. of the Variation 
inthe tithe refers to another Herod, probably Herod 
of Chalcis, a grandson of Herod the Great, whe 
miled over the little kingdom of Chaleis in the Leha- 
nen abont 41-48. It reads: “The people honor King 
Herod the Pious, the friend of Ciexar, on account of 
his virtue and benevolence” (l.r. No. 551). 

The last Jewish princess, Berenice, whose name is 
assockited with that of Titus, was honored in a simi- 
lr way: “The Council of the Areopagus and the 

Council of Six Hundred and the peo- 
Other Jews ple of the Athenians honor, bv the 
Honored. erection of this statue, Julia Berenice, 
the great queen, daughter of King Ju- 
lius Agrippa. and descendant. of great. kings who 
Were benefactors of thecity. Erected under the sun- 
Pervision of the governor of the city, Tiberius Clan- 
dius Theagenes of Preanin ” (Le. No, 556). The de- 
scription Of Berenice as the “descendant of creat 
l Kings Who were benefactors of the city ” corresponds 
with the statements of Josephus and with other in- 
SCTI Dons, 
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ATHENS, MODERN : The Jewish community 
Of Athens js hardly thirty vears old. One of the 
midis families, if not the oldest, is that of Max Roths- 
Child. a Bavarian Jew. who went to Greece in 1822 
With Kine Othe, 
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synagogue nor rabbi, but a Turkish * hakam” held 
services in very unsuitable quarters. The majority 
of the Athenian Jews are of Levantine-Spanish ex- 
traction, and reside close together; they are mostly 
artisans or pedlers, Those in. better circumstances 
are mainly of German descent. though some of those 
from Chaleis and Zante have means. [n 1899 the 
Jews of Athens, on the initiative of ^. Haim Cohen 
of Smyrna, appointed a committee lo revisethe com- 
munal constitution, and, if possible, to find means to 
erect a modest synagogue. He succeeded in hiringa 
hall for prayers and obtained from the government a 
concession of land fora separate cemetery. The Jews 
had previously been buried in a corner of the ordi. 
nary cemetery, Mention may be made in this con- 
nection of the celebrated duchess of Plaisance. This 
rather eccentric woman—who, though not of Jewish 
origin, had a strong interest in Judaism—in 15355 left 
as a legacy to the community a large tract of land 
for the erection of a “temple to the God of Israel.” 
Either because the land was far from the citvy—close 
to the Olympia grounds—and of small value then, 
or possibly because the community was not at that 
time actually organized, the legacy was forgotten; 
and, remaining unclaimed for thirty years, it was for- 
feited by law. [Paul Lucas, who wasat Athens carly 
in the seventeenth century, found only 15 or 20 Jew- 
ish homes (* Rev. Et. Juives,” xviii. 105). —e. ] 
D. | M. C. 


ATHIAS, ATIAS, or ATHIA: A Spanish fam- 
ily distinguished by the great number of its scholars 
and promoters of learning. The name is spelled in 
Hebrew: variouxly, DUDV. ANOS. ONY, wep. 
D"Cy. IWON. ny, mns (from an Arabie word mean- 
ing " present,” * gift”), As early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury some of jts members lived in Italy and Pales- 
tine; while another branch settled in the cities of 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, and London. In addition to 
those mentioned below, the following names are 
found in the list of the members of the Portuguese 
community at Amsterdam in 1675: Abraham Atias, 
Abraham Atias, “el Viejo,” Hayyim Franco Atias, 
Isaac de Semucl Atias, Ixiac. de David Atias, Jaha- 
cob Aties, Jahacob Costa Atias (De "astro, “ De 
Syn. der Portug.-Isracl, Gem. te Amsterdam,” pp. 
xlviii. et seg. Steinschneider, in * Jewish Quarterly 
Review.” xi. 480). 

Abraham Athias: Publicly burned, together 
with Jacob Rodrivuez and Rachel Nunez Fernandez, 
on July 9. 1667, by the Inquisition at Cordova on 
account of his religion (Kayserling, “ Sephardim,” 
p. 263; Gritz, ~ Gesch. der Juden,” x. 270), À 

Abraham ben Raphael Hezekiah (Hisquia) 
Athias: A printer in Amsterdam, 1728-41 (Stein- 
schneider, * Jüd. Typographie” in Ersch and Gruher, 
" Encyklopiidie,” IL sec. J. 28, p. 67; iden, “Cat. 

odl.” No. 78230). 

David Israel Athias: Hakamof the Portuguese 
community at. Amsterdam from 1228 till his death 
March 22, 1753. 

David ben Moses Athias: Merchant, born at 
Leghorn. He was master of several modern Jan- 
guages, among them Servian, Russian, and Turkish, 
which he learned during his short stay at Constanti- 
nople, He wrotea book containing proverbs, fables, 
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and sympathetic remedies, which was published in 
Hebrew characters under the tile 7 La. Guerta de 
Oro, o sen Tratamiento Gustoso, Saberese y Prove- 
chose,” Leghorn, 175. The book al-o contains 7 Let- 
ires Patentes du Roi Contirmatives des Privileges. 
dont les Juifs Portugais Jouissent en Franee Depuis 
1320.7 witha Ladinotranslatien; and the outlines of 
a method of learning Halian and Greek in a short 
time contains also “svinpathetie 7 remedies. a trea- 
tise on physiognomy, cte. (7 Hebr. Bibl. xvi. 1145. 

Immanuel Athias: Printer at Amsterdam till 
(2707+ son and business suceessor of Josep Athias. 
The most clezant editions of Hebrew Works, among 
them Maimonides) 7 Yad hicEHlazakahl. ^ ete., were 
issued by his office (Steinschneiter, in Erwh and 
Gruber, 7 Enevklopiidie.” H. sec. AJ. 2v. p. 66. 

Isaac Athias: Hakam of the first Pertuguesc- 
Jewish congregation in Hamburg. and after 1622 
at Venice, where he died. He was a pupil of Isaac 
Uzzicl and wrote in Spanish 7 Tesoro de Preceptos 
Donde se Encierran las Joyas de Jes Seyseientos y 
Treze Preceptos que Encomends el Senora su Pucblo 
Ysrael.” Venice, 1027; second. edition. Amsterdam, 
1649. 

The first edition is dedicated to Elijah Aboab at 
Hamburg. and contains also 7 Dinim de Degollar por 
un Estilo Facilissimo y Breve.” In 1621 he translated 
* JTizzuk "Emunah.” a polemical werk in defense of 
Judaism by Isaac Troki. a Karaite, which translation 
still exists in manuscript (see Gritz, 7 Gesch, der Ju- 
den,” x. 20, 23). 

Isaiah Athias: A prolife Italian. writer on 
halikie, exegetical, and | homilerical topics. Mis 
works, seven in number, were published at Leg- 
horn—1793, 1821. 1522, 1825, and 1521. 

Isaiah ben Hayyim Athias: Wrote notes to 
the ritual codes and sermons of Caro; and published 
them under the title 7 Digde Yesha (Garments of 
Salvation), Leghorn. 1853. On another Isiah Athias, 
see Jelinek, " Kontres ha-Maspid.” p. 28. 

Jacob Athias: Rabbiat Bayonne. France, during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He died in 
1842. See 7 Voice of Jacob," i. 195. i 

Jacob Hezekiah Athias: Member of the Tal- 
mudicalacademy *^Ez Hayyim ^at Amsterdam from 
the vear 1737. He wasa son of David Israel Athias. 

G. M. K.—G. 


Joseph b. Abraham Athias: Printer and pub- 
lisher: born in Spain, probably at Cordova, at the 
bewinning of the seventeenth century; died at Am- 
sterdam. May 12. 1700. When very young he was 
sent by his father 10 Hamburg in order to receive a 
Jewish education. Somewhat before 1658 he seems 
to have gone to Amsterdam, where be established 

himself as a printer and publisher; for 


His in the following vear there was issued 
Printing- from his press 7 Tikkun Sefer Torah n 
Press. (Order of the Book of the Law), with 


an introductory poem. by Solomon de 
Oliveyra. During the next two years he was en- 
caged on his well-known edition of the Bible, the 
proof-reading for which was entrusted to John Leus- 
den, professor at Leyden. As Steinschneider says. 
the admirable mechanical execution of the edition 
entitles it 10 rank among the mest beautiful speci- 
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mens of Hebrew presswork: and it won for Athias 
so reat a reputation that he was thereupon taken 
into the Printers’ Gild (Mareh 31, 1661). 


a 
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Printers Mark of Joseph Athias. 


Other works published by Athias were: Penta- 
tench, with Me:illot and Haftarot, 1665 ; the Psalms, 
with a Duteh translation (proof-reader J. Leusden. 
1666-67: the second edition of his Bible. 1017. More 
carefully prepared thanethe first, and with still more 
beautiful type and decorations. For this edition the 
States General of the Netherlands awarded him a 
gold medal and chain worth 600 Dutch florins. Ou 
the title-page isa cut; of the medal. This edition 
gave occasion for a small broadside by Athias, enti- 
thed “Caeus de Coloribus, contra. Reprehensieric- 
Sam. Maresii de ed. Bibl” Amsterdam, 1669. Athia- 
published also “ En Ya'akob? (1684-85), as well a~ 
prayer-books and liturgies according to the Porti 
guese and German rituals. 

Athias’ printing-establishment was one of the 
best equipped in Amsterdam. His wealth enabled 
him to lavish money on the cutting and casting et 
ty pe. aad to demand artistic work of his designers 
and die-sinkers. The edition of Maimonides’ Yad 
ha-Hazakah, with * Lehem Mishneh,” 5 vols., Am- 
sterdam, 1702-3, begun by Athias and completed 
after his death by his son Emanuel, is, as Steinschnei 
der says, one of the most elegant and most admired 
products of the Hebrew press. At the end of the 
work the fact is mentioned that on July 9, 1665. 
‘Athias’ father was burned as a Marano at an aute 
da fé at Cordova. The molds and letters used by 
Athias came into the possession of the printing-house 
of Proors, l 

One ugly feature in Athias’ business career Wis 
the circumstance connected with a Judivo-German 
edition of the Bible. The printer Uri Phebus, 
grandson of Moses. Uri Levi, the first. Sephardic 
rabbi at Amsterdam, employed a certain Jekuticl 
Blitz to write a Judivo-German. translation of the 
Bible: and, before he began to print it, he obtained 
from the Polish Council of the Four Lands the privi- 
lewe that for ten years all reprints were to be pro- 
hibited and. laid under ban (Nisan, 1671). The rab- 
bis of the Portuguese and German congregations of 
Amsterdam and elsewhere confirmed this privilege. 
Phabus. whose entire fortune was risked in the 
undertaking. felt himself under the necessity. of 
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tukine two Christian partners, the alderman Wilhelm hem Athias (see Steinschneider, * Cat. »wll." No. 
Bha and the jurist Laurens Ball. Through their 6315). 
f influence he obtained from John HI. G. M. K.—G. 
Judseo- Sobieski of Poland the further priv- Moses Israel Athias: Was the first rabbi of the 
German  ilege that this Jud:veo-German trinca- | Marano congregation in London; that is, of the se- 
Bible. tion was to have copyright in Poland | eret Synagogue which existed in 1653 in Cree Church 


for twenty years (Oct; 1622). The 
werk was not completed, when one of his composi- 
ters. impelled by envy, robbed him of the frnitset his 
abor, This compositor, Josel (Joseph) Witzenhan- 
- n, himself made a translation for which he secured 
AMlüas as printer and publisher. Athias throwuserh 
his Wealth possessed. Certain advantages over his 
rival. and was also able to obtain privileges for his 
translation from Holland and Zeakind. and even sue- 
cooded. through a Jewish agent of the Polish crown 
in Holand, Simon by name. in. eaining still mere 
faverable protection from the Council of the Four 
ards Jaroslaw, Sept. 21, 1677; Lublin, April 27, 
Although Witzenhausen was warned not to 
veonmipere With Phasbus and Blitz (Oct. 13. 16265. 
Seiler he nor Athias paid any attention to the in- 
Pnetion, and they began to print as early as Dee. 5. 
inm. Phe edition of Phasbus appeared at Amster- 
dati d TOTS: that of Athias. in its Complete form, 
EO. Phe lutter contained a Latin preface deli- 
cated to the Great. Elector, in which Athias praises 
rae condition of the Jews in Prussia. 

A justification. for Athias’ conduct was claimed 
"ghe fact that ten years had elapsed. between the 
Pn amd second approbations given by the Council 
‘tthe Four Lands. Whether Mever Stern, first at 
Prankfort-on-the Main, then chief rabbi of the Ger- 
pan commmnnity at Amsterdam, was proof-reader 
ter Athias’ edition as wellas for that of Phabus. and 
s hether he thuslent his countenance to the unjusti- 
Hole wrong done to the latter, is uncertain. despite 
Witzenhausen’s mention of him as proof reader for 
Athias, The matter has been so fancifully dis- 
cussed and so much that has been written concern- 
inm dH ds such pure invention, that nothing can now 
be aceurately determined. The literature on the 
alfair is now rare, having consisted mainly of loose 
ivallets and broadsides. 
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Michael Athias: Jewish merchant: born at 
Constantinople, 1853. Though engaged in com- 
meree, he applied himself te literary pursuits. He 
Is the author of a Jewish-Spanish translation from 
the Arabie of a novel entitled “Saif Dhu-l Yazan.” 
Treating of the manners and customs of the Arabs 
and Abyssinians (( ‘onstantinople, 1873), 
Dintiocnariny + Franco, Histoire des Israélites. 


8. M. Fr. 


Mordecai ben Isaac Athias: Author of = Mor 
Deror (Pure Myrih) a commentary on the Talmud, 
Smyrna, 1930, He was a contemporary of Mena- 


. 
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Lane. where he and his wife Sarah resided. He was 
à cousin of the wealthy and respected Antonio Fer- 
nandez Canvaaar, who mentioned him generously 
in his will c Transactions of the Jewish Historical 


Society, 7 i. 2). 


Samuel Athias: A contemporary of Joseph Caro 
and Moses de "rani; with whom he corresponded ; 
lived at. Nicopolis Bulgaria, about 1550. He wrote 
indices to Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah. Mantua. 
1565 (see Steiuschneider, 7 Cat. Bodl" No. 1008). He 
Was contemporary of Shem-Tob Athias, 

Solomon ben Shem-Tob Athias (Atlia. mnp: 
Lived in Jerusalem during the sixteenth century. 
He was a brother of Samuel Athias, and disciple of 
Joseph Fazi of Salonica, Abraham Shamsuli, and 
Leviibn Habib. For several years he followed a 
mercantile career, but did not succeed and. became 
reduced to poverty, : 

He then returned to the pursuit. of learning, and 
Wrote à commentary on the Psalms which is. in the 
main. a compilation of Rashi and David Kkimhi (Ven- 
ice, 1549). In the preface he tells of his travels in 
Turkey and haly, as well as of the scholars with 
whom he had come in contact. His contemporary 
was Yom-Tob Athias: 


HH IoGkAFHY: Rossi, Dizionario Storico, transl. by Ham- 
berger, p. o9; Stewochneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 69002 Zedner. 
Cat, Tbr. Books in Brit. Mus. p. 1286; Azulai, Shem 
hated. i. VN H6; Cod, Oxford 1208 on Rierer. Geseh. 
dor Judin in Hom, ii. SQ S;. 


6. M. K.—G. 


Yom-Tob ben Levi Athias: One of the editors 
of the Spanish translation, from the Hebrew, of the 
Pentatench, known as the Ferrara BIRLE, which 
was printed at Ferrara, Italy, in 1553, he having, 
together with Abraham Usque, established there a 
printing-office, On the colophon of the work, his 
name is given in full as ^ Yom-Tob Atias, hijo de 
Levi Atias, Español.“ Nothing is known of him 
beyond the fact that he helped defray the cost of this 
Bible. Gritz (C Gesch. der Juden,” ix. 562) and, 
following him, Steinschneider and Kayserling iden- 
tify Athias with Jeronimo de Vargas, another name 
mentioned in some of the copies of the Ferrara Bible; 
but such an identification is entirely unwarranted. 


G. W. M. 


ATHLETES, ATHLETICS, AND FIELD- 
SPORTS: Men who perform feats of strength, or 
practise sames ard sports the pursuit of which de- 
pends on physical strength; the feats, games, and 
sports themselves. 

—-—Biblical Data: emg before the Grecks made 
Athleties a compulsory branch of their curriculum, 
“ians "and 7 mighty hunters,” whose achievements 
the Greeks even with their training could not excel, 
ure mentioned in the Bible, suchas Nimrod, the son 
of Cush, “a mighty hunter before the Lord ? (Gen. 
X. 9): ahd Esau, “a cunning hunter, a man of the 
field "Gen. xxv. 21). In. his * Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages,” Israel Abrahams says (p. 325): 
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"Already in the Bible the figures introduced. as 
devoted. hunters—Nimrod and Esau—are by no 
means presented in i favorable light.” 


Notable Of Esau it is safe to assume, from the 
e Mighty" characterization of him recorded in 
Men. Gen; xxv. 27, that he was regarded as 


more crafty in the chase, though less re- 
nowned, than Nimrod. Jacob, Esau's brother. al- 
though a quiet man dwelling in tents (Gen. 75). is 
represented as having possessed. great strength: for 
When he saw Rachel, the daughter of Laban, come to 
water her flock. he rolled away a great stone that 
was upon the wells mouth (Gen. xxix. 10). It 
was he who also wrestled with a man “umil the 
breaking of the day “ (Gen, xxxii, 25 [AL V. 24]. 

Undoubtedly the greatest of all the mighty men 
of Biblical times was SAMSON, who, soon. after he 
had reached man's estate; rent a lion “as he would 
have rent a kid" in the vineyards of Timnath 
(Judges xiv. 6. His might is attributed to spiri- 
tual strength. not to " brute natural strength” (Faus- 
set, " Bible Cyclopedia,” sz). This is shown in the 
Book of Judges. which introduces his achievements 
with the words “and the spirit of the Lord. eame 
mightily upon him" (xiv. 6); and the same words 
are used in verse 19 (A. V.). 

Other Biblical mighty men were Shamear (Judges 
iii. 31). Saul, Jonathan, David, Joab, Abishai. Asa- 
hel, Jashobeam the Hachmonite. Eleazar: and Sham- 
nah. Saulissaid to have gathered around him strong 
and valiant men, and encouraged physical develop- 
ment among his subjects. 

The career of Jonathan embodies a noteworthy in- 
cident of his entering the camp of the Philistines ac- 
companied only by an armor-bearer. Hereona half 
acre of land which a yoke of oxen might plow,” he 
and his companion fe Hon the enemy, “and that first 
slaughter, which Jonathan and his armorbearer 
made, was about twenty men” (I Sam. xiv. 14). 
Tonathan is also described as an expert archer 
(I Sam, xx. 20), where he. says to David: “I will 
shoot three arrows on the side thereof. [of the stone 
Ezcl]. as though I shot at a mark.” and again in the 
lamentation of David (II Sam. i. 22): “From the. 
blood of the slain. from the fat of the mighty, the 
bow of Jonathan. turned not back, and the sword of 
Saul returned not empty.” His skill was also 
acknowledged. in David's words, “How are the 
moga fallen, and the weapons of war perished!” 
(ib. i. 21). 

in his vouth Di TE showed himself “mighty, val- 
iant,” and. withal “prudent” (I Sam. xvi. PS). Be- 
fore he set out against the Philistine Goliath, David 
said to Saul, in reply to the latter s warning that he 
(David) was but a youth, and his op- 
ponent a man of war: * Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep, and there came 
i a lion, and a bear, and took a lamb out 
of the flock: And I went out after him, and smote 
him, and delivered it out of his mouth: and when he 
arose against me, I caught him by his beard, and 
smote him, and slew him. Thy servant slew both 
the lion and the bear” (I Sam. xvit..34-26). Of his 
fleetness and strength David himself sang praises to 
God. "lle maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, and set- 
teth me upon my high places. He teacheth my hands 


Jonathan 
and David. 


to war, so that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms ? 
(Ps. xviii. 34). 

siblical re fe renees to running point to the swiftness 
of the Israclites. In H Sam. i. 23 David laments the 
deaths of Saul and Jonathan, who were 7 swifter than 
eagles“; in Ps. xix. 6 [TAL V. 5] the reference is “re 
jeiccth as a strong man to run a mee”: but the 
Preacher declares 7 that the race is not to the sw ifi i 
(Eccl. ix. 11). 

After the defeat by Joab of Abner's army at Gib- 
con, as Abner retreated, he tried in vain to deter 
Asahel Joab’s brother, from pursuing him. as he 
shrank from a blood-feud with Joab. Asahel, how- 
ever, would not be deterred: and Abner “with the 
hinder end of the spear smote him under the fifth 
rib, that the spear came out behind him” (IE Sian, 
ii. 23). | 

Jehu was an expert archer whe “drew a bow with 
his full. strength and smote Jehoram between his 
arms, and the arrow went out at his heart” (li 
Kings ix. 24). The tribe of Benjamin was re- 
nowned for the dexterity of its left-handed singers, 
of whom “there were seven hundred. chosen men. 
2. every one Gould sling stones at an hair breadth. 
and not miss ^ (Judes xx. 16), und for the eilieieney 
of its archers (E Chron, xii. 2). 

Swimming was known among the ancient Hebrews 
and practised by them (sometimes with the aid of 
skins) according to the hand-over-hand method (sce 
Isa. xxv. 11). * And he shall spread forth his hands 
in the midst of them, as he that swimmeth spread- 
eth forth his hands to swim.” which Fausset [/.-. 
under “Swimming.” p. 667, col. 2] interprets “the 
swimmer beating down with his hands; d.e.. bringing 
down each hand forcibly,” . 

Evidence that racing also was practised is found 
in Jer. xii; 5: "If thou hast run with the focotmen, 
and they have wearied thee, then how canst thou 
contend with horses?” 

E.C. F. H. V. 
—_-Post-Biblical, Medieval, and Modern 
Times: The origin of Athletics is to be trace A to the 
Greeks, among w hom bodily strength and agility 
were so highly esteemed that in their society the 
athlete held a prominent position. 

With the spread of Hellenism among the Jews the 
first to feel its effects were the upper classes, whose 
more ambitious members strove to remodel Jewish 
life according to Hellenistic principles. 

The first attempt in this direction seems to have 
been made by Menelaus, brother of Jason, the high 
priest (120 1,0), who, in order that he might ingra- 
tiate himself with the king Antiochus Epiphanes. 

established a gymnasium, modeled on 

A Gym- the Greek plan, close to the Temple at 
nasium at Jerusalem, where men and boys might 
Jerusalem. practise wrestling, boxing, ball-play- 

ing, throwing. slinging. archery, jump- 
ing, riding, swimming, diving, ete., under the super- 
vision of a gymnasiarch. B. | 

The opposition of the conservative element among 
the Jews to the evmnasium became, however, so 
strenuous that devout Jews began to look upon the 
exercises With horror, especially beeanse most of 
them were practised “in puris naturalibus,” and the 
Covenant of Abraham had become an object of deri- 
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sion, Nevertheless. for a time at Jeast, the rage for 
Athletics spread even to the priests, who, Hamburger 
says COR. BT.“ iii 436, 1220), neglected spiritual du- 
ties to take part in gymnastics; Indeed. so far did 
the contestants go that it is said they wore the broad- 
brimmed petasus of Hermes, the pasan cod of sym- 
nustic science, as an emblem of their prowess, 

Much of the strength of the Hasmoncan rebellion 
has been attributed to the bitter Opposition which 
the introduction of the gymnasium in Jerusalem 
brought about, Pugilism,” says Hamburger (Le. ), 
nre perhaps never exercised a greater influence in 
the development of spiritual life than itf did at Jeru- 
salem. ` 

The Hasmonean rising wiped out every vestige of 
Hellenism, hut scarcely a century passed before the 
influence of the Romans was felt: instead, however, 
ef the ovinnasium, the cireus was Introduced, and 
with it the gladiaterial contests, which no doubt of- 
fended the religious feelings of the Jews, for the Rab- 
his prohibited attendance at both cireus and theater 
(Tare. Yer. Deut. xxviii. 19: Pesik., ed. Buber, 1197; 
Lam. 165267: Ab. Zarah 182). Indeed. a rabbi of the 
first centurv decreed that any one who attended a 
circus was a murderer (Yer. ‘Ab, Zarah 404). 

Herod the Great was responsible for the reintro- 
duction of Athleties to Jewish life; “for, in the first 
pher. he appointed solemn games to be celebrated 
every fifi vear in honor of Cesar. and built a 
Üienterout Jerusalem. as also a very great amphi- 
theater in the plin“ Josephus, * Ant.” Xv. S, ST) 
Tihase were both cost lv works, erected by Herod for 
the purpose of sccurine the good-will of Emperor 
AuzuMus (7 Rc: bateven though Herod strove to 
tale the Jews by the manificence of the sports, 
eed Though he appointed every fifth year for the 
COehrarion of ¢ Nvimpic Lames, vet these were” looked 
cu bs the sober Jews as heathenish sports, and tend- 

ing not only to corrupt 1he manners of 


Herod — the Jewish nation, and to brine them 
Reintro- in love with paganish idolatry and 
duces paganish conduct of life; but to the 
Olympic dissolution of the law of Moses, and 
Games. accordingly were greatly and justly 
condemned by them? (Josephus, i», 

noter. But this was not the Universal opinion. 


Some rabbis. who considered Athleties as a part of 
“Greek wisdom,” learned to appreciate the value 
ef evinnastic exercises for the physical development 
Of dewish youths and among them was Gamalicl IH, 
the patriarch, who favored the introduction of the 
gymnasium as a means of preparing the Jews for 
their intercourse with the Roman rulers (Sotah 492; 
B. K. 8o, Notwithstanding the fact that some 
looked on Athleties with favor, and that amphithea- 
ters had heen built at Jericho, Tiberias, and Tari- 
chew, shortly after the Roman wars the sports be- 
eame repugnant to the Jews, and Ultimately they 
Were no longer followed, Resh Lakish Was noted 
however for his gladiatorial skill and strength; and 
instances of Jews hiring themselves to the masters 
of the games for exhibition were not rare (see Jas- 
trow, * Dict.” 4. » pnb), 

The lifting of heavy weights was practised at 
an carly date by the Jews, as is attested by Jerome 
(cited by Israel Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Mid- 
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dle Ages,” p, 375), who relaics that when Visiting 
Judean towns in the fourth century he saw * larre, 
heavy stones which Jewish boys and youths handled 
and held aloft in the air to train their muscular 
strength.” 

That archery was practised is seen from the record 
of Herod's achievements cited by Josephus (7 B.J.” 
ESL They saw him throw the Javelin directly 
forward, and shoot the arrow Upon the mark.“ Abra- 
hams (le says: "The Palestinian Jews were wont to 
practise archery, probally asa form of recreation ae 
and he cites in a note W. Bacher’s article; “Une 
Viciile Controverse au Sujet de yep (Lam. iii 12) 
in “Revue Etudes Juives.” NAVI. 63-65. Here 
Bacher Challenges the interpretation of NO. Which 
he claims should he translated as "arrow 7 and not 
as “javelin.” which view js maintained in the Au- 
thorized Version (and set me as a mark for the 
arrow"). and does not. admit the correctness. of 
Levy 's(* Neuhebr, Worterb.? i. 1302) interpretation, 
"Iwasset there asa buckler to be pierced. by the 
javelin.” 

Juggling also was known among the Jews and 
practised by the Rabbis: for of Simon ben Gamaliel, 
who perished at the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus in 70, it is said that on the occasion of one of 
the Tabernacle feasts he astonished those present by 
Juggling with eight burning torches, Rabbi Judah I. 
witnessed a similar feat with eight knives, which was 
performed by Levi b, Sisi. Samuel, the physician- 
astronomer, exhibited his dexterity in this direc- 
tion before Sapor with eight goblets; and Abave | 
Was able to jugele with four eges (Tosef. Suk, iv, 2; 
Yer. Suk. v. 55e. ; Tosef., Suk. iv. 4; Bab. Suk, 
Jed). 

That the Jews were strong swimmers is proved hy 
Josephus, who relates that in his twenty-sixth year 
he “came to Rome. though it were through a great . 
number of hazards by sea; for. as our ship was 
drowned in the Adriatic sea, we that were in it, be- 
ing about six hundred in number, swam forour lives 
all the night,” and "I and some others, eighty in 
all,” were taken aboard a ship of Cyrene (Josephus, 
“Vita.” $3) According to some tannaim, it is the 
duty of every father to teach his son to swim (Kid. 
294); the amora Simeon ben Lakish was a noted 
swimmer (D. M. 84a), 

Although permitted to bear arms and to hold im- 
portant military offices during the fourth century, 
the Jews were prohibited from doing so, and. in 
fact, were excluded from all military service in 418, 
Under the Assize of Arms issued in England by 
Henry HT. in 1181, by which every freeman was com- 
pelled to serve in defense-of the realm, Jews were 
prohibited from keeping with them mail or hauberk, 
and were ordered either to sell them or to give them 
away (Stubbs, “Seleet Charters,” pp. 155-157; see 
also Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England," p.25). 

With the notable exceptions of the citiesof Worms 
and Prague, where the Jews were cficient in the 
bearing of arms, these restrictions seem to have been 
put upon them wherever they dwelt; so that possi- 
bly such restrictions were chiefly responsible for the 
neglect of hunting. in which weapons were needed, 
Abrahams quotes Meir of Rothenburg as opposed to 
hunting. Meïr declared that “he who hunts game 
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with dogs... shall ret partake of the joy of the 
Leviathan © (Meir of Rothenburg, Resp.. ed. Mekize 
Nirdamim. p. 7,320) Ab. Zarah (15% forbids hunt- 
inizio nevertheless, there were Jews who disresarded 
the prohibition and were reproved for it (Or Zarna’. 
Alfah. No. 47. Of their actions in this. resard 
Abrahams (7, p. 376) says: " Jews did at least ocen- 
sionally participate in hunting, © Norare Indications 
wanting that this was the case 2. |. threughout the 

Middle Ases. Zunz cites an instance " (7Z. 6.7 p- 
173). Abrahams, citing Nowack (7 Lehrbuch der 
Hebrüischen Archäologie,” ji; 262) as authority. says 
the ancient Jews were never noted riders: but. quo- 
ting Berliner (^ Aus dem Innern Leben.” p. 12: he 
adds that in Provence “the Jews possessed trained 
falcons. end used them in hawking, themselves ri- 
ding on horseback.” 

Joseph Jacobs (7 Jewish Ideals.” p. 226) eites from 
the Forest. Roll of the counis of (Essex for 1322. a 
document. in which reference is made to an impro- 
vised hunt near the city of Colchester in 1367, in 
Which several Jews tock part. but afterward suffered 
for having thereby been. cuilty of a breach of the 
forest kaws. Abrahams (ep. eit. din a note on this 
event, refers the reader for other reccrds of Jewish 
hunters to 7 Tatum) Nofer.” resp. Xiv., zi 92.53: J. 
Reischer, ~Shebut Yakob.” ii. 63. 

Among other exercises popular with the Jews 
were ball-plaving, the tourney, and dueling. The 
first was chiefly practised bv the young women. and 
in some measure resembled tennis: but it brought 
upon them the displeasure of certain rabbis, who 
condemned. its Indulgence, especially on the Sab- 
hath, as one of the causes of the destruction of the 
Temple (see Lam. R. ii. 4). and probably because it 
distracted attention from the more serious duties of 
hfe (Yer. Tavanit. iv. 5). 

The tournament was not altogether unknown to 
the Jews, especially to those of Spain and Ialv.. In 
those countries it was the custom of the Jewish boys 
to attend mimic tourneys, at which they fought on 
foot. while the men, mounted on horses, rode to the 
tilt-vard and there displayed. their skill in tilting 
With blunted wooden lances at suspended. effigies. 
Sometimes at these sports the cavaliers were escorted 
by mounted buglers, and theirapproach was heralded 
by a fanfare of trumpets. Tt has been sugested 
that in the fourteenth century the Jews also took 
part im actual tourneys, the sugeestion being based 
on a fracas that occurred. at Weissenfels in 1386; 
hut according to Berliner (^ Aus dem Innern Leben.” 
p. 16) and. Zunz (7 Z. G.“ p. 184) the incident was a 
genuine case of attack. by marauders against) the 
Jews, Who merely defended themselves (Abrahams, 
Le. xxi. 928). 

That Athletics were not always unpopular with 
the Rabbis is shown by the various references found 
in rabbinical literature. In Gen. R. (Ixxvii. 2) there 
isa comparison of "an athlete cngaced in battle with 
the son of a King.” and in Ex. R. (xxi. 10) is another: 
“as two athletes, one weak and one strong: oneover- 
comes the other and places a wreath on his head.” 

The persecutions to which the Jews were subjected 
in almost every country during the Middle Aves re- 
stricted their movements and their liberty to such a 
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transaction of such business as the laws of the coun. 


tries in which they dwelt allowed, and. to the pro. 
tection of their lives. Under such conditions ath- 
letic exercises and sports did not flourish among 
them: but towird the close of the eighteenth een- 
tury in tolerant England a small band of Jewish 
pusilisis stepped into the ring, and once more the 
Jew took an active part in the athletic life and exe r- 
cises of the country in whieh he dwelt. The mos 
notable of the English fighters of this period were 
Jews. and among them were Daniel Mendoza. cham. 
pion of England from 1792 to 17952 Solomon Sodic 
key, Isaac Dittoon, and Samuel Elis, better know: 
as “Dutch Sam.” For nearly thirty years these 
men and them descendants (Samuel Evans, 7 Yours 
Dutch Sam.” Abraham and Israel Belasco. and 
others), steadily maintained the position of their race 
in the prize-ringz; and they were succeeded in ts: 
nineteenth century by others equally skilful. 

But it is notin the prize-ring alone that Jews hav: 
become prominent. Muscular Judaism has asserted 
itself alsoin field and athletic sports, Athletic club. 
and 7 Turnvereine ? have been formed ini most of ihe 
large cities Where there are many Jews. A speci 
journal devoted to Jewish Athleties is published +! 

berlin, and nearly all Jewish papers devote space te 

the reporting of events in the fields of gvmnastic~ 
sports, and games. The spirit of physical develop- 
ment has so permeated the Jew of modern times 
that there is now no branch of Athletics in whieh le 
does not take a part. On the roll of fame may be 
noted the names of Jewish men who have defeat? 
all comers in open competition when they met (is 
Athletes of the nations of the world, as at the recent 
revival of the Olympie Games in Greece and at the 
Paris Ex position of 1900. 

A Jewish athletic association has been fornesi 
recently in London, England, which embraces aii 
sports. The membership rolls of the principal vachi- 
clubs bear many Jewish names. In the boating-club- 
are to be found many expert Jewish oarsmen. Thi 
Jew is an enthusiastie eyelist, and. has shown his 
dexterity at tennis; baseball, and cricket, There are 
few cricket-clubs in England. that have not one or 
two Jewish members. In the. United States one of 
the prominent baseball teams has a Jewish president, 
while a number of Jews play the game throughout 
the country. On the football field. the Jew has 
shown his strength and nimbleness, and on the run- 
ning-track his fleetness. Recently a Jewish student 
at Cambridge University. Raphael, was selected te 
play football for England in the International games 
and cricket. in the inter-university sports. As a 
jumper few competitors can excel the Jew: in fact, 
the world championship at the running jump wis 
held by Meyer Prinstein, a Jew. The holder of the 
world's amateur record. for heavy-weight lifting is 
E. Lawrence Levy. There have been, and probably 
there are still. Jewish jockeys. David Adler, who 
died in 1900 at Buluwayo,South Africa, proved eo- 
clusively that the Jewish jockey is a capable horse- 
man, 

As a swimmer the Jew's power and éndurance are 
probably not so marked as his quickness in covering 
short distances; nevertheless, there are many strong 


degree that most of their time was given uptothe , swimmers among the Jews. and there is little 
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doubt that in this number are to be found men whe 
would hold their own in competition with non- 


Jews. 
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ATHRIBIS: A city, during the Ptolemaic pe 
rid. in Lower Egypt on the Damietta arm of the 
Nile near the present Bencha (Benha al Asi), south- 
wisp of Zuvazees, On the hill near Benha there are 
Vestives st the old eitv of Athrihis, A Jewish col- 
eny must have dwelt here, axis proven by two Greek 
inscriptions Which were discovered on the hill in 
I“, Fhe first reads. “In honor of iini Prolemy 
aid of. Queen Cleopatra, Ptolemy, son of Epievdus, 
chief of the guards, tesether with the Jews resident 
iu Mthrihis [consecrate] this place of prayer to God 
the Most Heh.“ The second inscription reads. " In 
heneror King Ptolemy and of Queen Cleopatra and 
etCiheirehildren, Hermias and his wife Philotera and 
ter children [consecrate] this exedra and this place 
et prayer.“ Jt seems probable that all the Persons 
vienjoma here were Jews, The expression " God 
The Most Hish” ds the equivalent of the Hebrew“ El 
doen (compare Eusebius,“ Prep. Evan.” i 10, E7;- 
a The word Used for" a place of prayer? 
^o^ po occurs in this same sense in other Jewish 
piens; in the New Testament, Josephus, Philo. 
The exedra mentioned in lie second inscription 
yo probably a hall or an arcade used for religious 
eO nb Boesephical discussions (Own. LXX. to Ezek. 

Go 4: ethe hall of the schoolhouse, 7 noe. b. B. 
Esos Jastrow, Dietz" «y. NVIOIN). It is impos- 
to tell the exact date of these Inscriptions, as 
Poemy Va. VEL and VID. had cach a wife whose 
uue was Cleopatra, S. Reinach thinks it probable 

CI whe died in ISI pe. 
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ATHRONGES: Leader of the Jews during the 
Insurrection under A rchelaus (4 gc. -6c. E). A shep- 
herd and bold adventurer, without any other claim 
Pepower but that of givantic Strength and stature. 
he managed, in common With his four brothers of 
and visor, to rally large bodies of men 
around hin, and, after assuming the roval title, to 
“age War both on the Romans and on the forees of 
Archelaus, After a Protracted and brave strugele, 
he and his brothers were defeated, Rapoport has 
eXplained the name * Athronges 7 by the Hebraized 
Persian word MNN. SSN. Tomnge “or” melon ? 
esee Fleischer jn Levy, * Neuhebr. Worterb." i. 77). 
and identified jt with Den Batiah, “Son of: the Cu- 
eumber “(that is, like a cucumber), the popular hero, 
the size of whose fist [ANIN] has become proverbial 
m ancient rabbinien) literature (Kelim xvii, 12: 
Toser., Kelim. B. M. vii. 2); the form of his hand hav- 
Me as Rapoport thinks. viven rise to both terms. 
Ala later time, legend identified him with the leader 
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of the insurrection. 
Johanan ben Zakkai. 


BinLloGRAPHy - 
Schurer, Gasch 


f. 


ABEBA SARKARA, the nephew of 


. I $ 7: B Jii 1. 83; 
tupoport, "Erek M illiu, s.v. 
K. 


ATLANTA: Sine- 1568 capital of the State of 
Georgia in the United States. The City was cap- 
mired and burned by the United States troops in 
1561. and all ot the civie and congrevational records 
were dest rove]. 

From the best tradition obtainable, it appears that 
the first Jewish resident of Atlanta was Jacob Haas, 
who, with his family. settled there about 1846, to 
be followed soon after by Moses Sternhbere,— The 
daughter of Jacob Haas Was the first. Jewish child 
bern in the place. She married. her cousin... also 
named Jacob Haas, 

The Hebrew Benevolent Convresation was formed 
during the war, amd beid serviees on holidays in the 
Masonic. Temple. located on Decatur street. It is 
now the leading Jewish: congregation in the place. 
Other religious organizations are the Ahawat Achim 
and Gemilath Chesed. In I567 a Social organization, 
the Concordia, was founded, in 1570 the Hebrew 
Ladies” Benevolent Association. and later the Hebrew 
tcHef Association. | ; 

In 1559 there was established here. by District 
Grand Lodee No. 3 of the Independent Order of 
Bai Brith. the Hebrew Orphans” Home, of which 
the Hon. Simon Wolf of Washington is president. 
In 1900 it cared for Sisty eiyht inmates, 

Tbe rabbis of the community have been the Reys, 
Borcheim, Henry Gerseni. E p M. Brown, J. S. 
Jacobson, Leo Reich. and David Marx. 

Atlanta bas furnished two Jewish members to the 
Georgia levishitiire : munely. Col, Samuel Weil and 
Adolph Brandt. David Mayer. one of the earlier 
settlers; was instrumental in the organization of the 
public-school system ef Atlanta. and was commonly 


known as 7 the father of the pubhe schools.” 
Jrz ca teotsal procperlkarr..n «^f —d3€5»),€X€&)»0) IBID E in in Cst- 


mated Jewish population of 1,500 to 2,000. Jews 
are engaged on a Lire seale in the manufacture of 
paper boxes and other woods made from paper, also 
furniture, machinery, and cotton goods, A cotton- 
mill owned. by a Jewish family has the unique dis. 
tinction of making bags from cloth woven in the 
same building, in which the cotton was also spun. 
Jewsare also engaged in the manufacture of harness, 
candy, crackers, paints, mattresses, spring beds, iron 
bedsteads, clothing. Stationery. and leather, 


Jeephüss Ant. xvii. 
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A. 
ATLAS, ELAZAR ( LAZAR): Literary critic; 


son of David. Atlas: born. March 9, Nol, in Beise- 
sola, in the government of Kowno. Russia. His 
early years were spent at Novo Zhagory in the study 
of the Talmud. In 1883: he arrived at Warsaw and 
became one of the chief contributors to the vear-book 
~ Ha- Asif” which N. Sokolow then published. In 
IS88 he edited the vear-book 7 Ha-Kerem,” of which 
only one number appeared. Next, he collected a 
number of literary essays, which he had published. 
from time to time in 7 Ha-Zetirah,” and issued them 
under the title ARS mA 255 9 (" What Is Pro- 
gressive and What Betrozsressive," Warsaw, 1593). 


Atlas 
Atonement 


In 1900 he again contributed to Sokelow s "Sefer ha- 
Shanah. ) = 

Atlas occupation is that of a bookkeeper, In 1595 
he settled at Bvelostoh lin the government of Grodno, 
When practically unknown in the hter- 
eriticism of 


Russia. 
ary World. he was entrusted with De 
such portant Works as Herzherg’s “ Tandelsee- 
-chiehie der Juden des Alterthums ^ and) the third 
volume of TH. Weiss gern aot History er 


Jewish Tradition), besides sia other works of miner : 


Bnpertance (7 Pia Asif” d. 21-54. 334-2301, — "This 
work breneht him into prominence. 

The review of Herzberg 3 book is prictically a 
sketch of the preozresjs of trade among the ancient 
Hebrews, following in the miin the outline of Herz- 
bere, but showing, nevertheless, independent reason- 
ins and fearless criticism, and proving that the critic 
was as much at home in the subject as the author. 
His criticism of Weiss showed that he was in bis 
clement when dealing with Talmudic literature. 

Atlas’ eritieal studies in the second year of the 
“Ha Asif? range over works widely divergent in 
character. The 7 Bet Talmud " of Weiss; a Hebrew 
periodical devoted to rabbinic lore; the 7 Ha-Shahar” 
of Simnolenskin, a periodical of a general character: 
two Russinn monthies (^ Voskhod? and. 7 Evreiski 
Obozrenie 7), and Gilitz’s " Monatssehrift.” all pass 
his review. The wide learning, the critical acumen. 
the lucid style, and the sound reasoning displayed in 
these studies at once place him among the foremost 
living crities in Hebrew literature. 

He next. ventured on editorial ground, and his 
“Ha Kerem" showed that he had a following. for 
we find aiumonz his coworkers such men as Epstein. 
Mandelkern, and Reifmiann., Of his own contribuir 
tions to that volume we may say that they all attest 
te his originality and erudition, Whether recon- 
structing the order of [siae ben Shesheth’s Re- 
sponsas (C Ha- Kerem.” pp. 6-9, or treating of the 
Masoretie work aby} y hie shows 
that he has the whole rabbinic literature at his com- 


Burcarast. 


noon 


Son U^. pp. 27-32 


BTiS review of STL FDanenancjT- bsr nl the- 
first. comprehensive biographical dictionary in Heb- 
rew. is worth the study of all editors of similar works 
Gh. pp. 2508, 220). His criticism of Radner's transka- 
tion of Cassels“ History of the Jews ? proves how se- 
vere one may bein criticism without being offensive, 
He hoped to continue the publication of the 7 Ha- 
Kerem” Gh, p. 20. but his hopes were not fulfilled. 

In the writings thus far discussed, as well as im his 
criticism of Hia- Levy's pagenan mmm uen z2 


aren 
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pp. 102-124), Warsaw, 1900, Atlas appears only as | 


the student of history, Hi ds in his article on the 
veshibah of Wolozyn (* Ha Kerem.” pp. 77-52). and 
especially in his collected essays, that he shows him- 
self the man of the world. His views on current 
questions are stumped with the same originality as his 
discussions in history. The study of Jewish history 
is to him not an end in itself; but a means of getting 
at the proper system of education (7 Essays,” pp. 
62-64). Hence he advocates the establishment of a 
premium by some representative Jewish body for the 
encouragement of historic work done with this end 
in view (7 Essays.” p. 24). Zionism is an economic 
question with him (7lHa-Asif," ij; 245). Religious 
reform should not be the product of a few scholars, 
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whe weuld fashion the kaw after their own heart, 
The true reformers are the people themselves. When 
a certain kaw has been hopelessly infringed by the 
people. iis time then for the rabbi to find a legal 
fection as anexeuse forthe infringement. Such was 
the origin ef many reforms; which are now accepted 
by Orthedos Judaism, e... lending money on imer- 
est and the like co Essays.” pp. 22-26). i 

MELo kAaPRY: Nokelow, Sefer Zilkaron, p. 6; Lippe. Hibii- 


odgpnplhumehe s [a vricon, Sd series, pp. 1» 16i Goblin. Ja- 
Zonta pp. Es. 185. Warsaw, 15%. i 
). 


FL. G. l. 
ATOMISM (from Greek drone = indivisibles: 
The theory concerning atoms, Two opinions of the 
nature of matter were professed in the Greek philo- 
sonhical schools. The Eleatic school asserted that 
natter is infinitely divisible, Democritus, Leucip- 
pus. and Epicurus maintained, on the contrary, that 
in the repeated division and subdivision of anything 
a point is reached when, by no conceivable means, 
can it be divided in two; the molecule being a real 
unity. not compounded of separable parts; in other 
On this idea of indivisibility 
of matter, Democritus founded his cosmological sys- 
tem. In his opinion, nothing exists but atoms of 
different shapes and forms, and a vacuum in which 
the atoms move. The atom possesses, besides. the 
property of solidity, that of movement. The vac- 
uum is nothing by itself: it is only the absence of 
any itnpediment to the movement of theatoms, Gen- 
esis and destruction proceed from the aggregation 
and dinieeresation of atoms that existed from all 
eternity (Gompare. Lucretius, “De Rerum Natura.” 
i GOL af eq). | 
This theory — which. in ascribing the existence of 
the whole uyiverse to a fortuitous combination of 
atoms Was intended to exclude all intelligent princi- 
ple from the world-formation—was later adopted. 
With many amendments, by the Mote- 


words, HW is an stem. 


The Mote- kallamin as the basis of their dogma 
.kallamin. of creation er nihilo. The universe. 


they asserted, is composed of atoms 
(T SEIT nY ope"), Which, on aceourt £f 
their smallness, are indivisible, An atom has no 
magnitude; but when several atoms combine the sum 
basa magnitude, and thus formsa body. Atoms were 
created, and are not—as was supposed by the Greck 
atomists—always numerically the same in the order 
of things; but are created anew whenever it se 
pleases the Creator; their annihilation being impos- 
sible. According to Maimonides, the Motekallamin 
extended the theory of atoms even to space and 
Having seen that Aristotle had proved that 
space, time; and motion could be divided into parts 
standing in such relations to one another that if one 
be divisible the others must be correspondingly di- 
visible. they maintained that space Gould not be con- 
tinuous. but that it was composed of indivisible elv- 
ments; and that dine likewise was reducible to 
corresponding indivisible time-elements. 

Although the Kalam exercised a great. influence 
on the earlier Jewish philosophy, At- 
omism found nothing but adversaries 
among the Jewish philosophers. Saa- 
dia rejects the theory of atoms onthe ground that 


time. 


Saadia. 


it is impossible to imagine that atoms, having no 
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magnitude, could become dimensional bodies (7 AI 
lnanáb. weal- tikadat.” ed. Landauer, p. 43; Me- 
brew text; ed. Slutzki, p. 25). 

Maimonides devoted a Whole chapter in his “Guide 
of the Perplexed? tocombating the theory of atoms 
as that theory had been elaborated by the Motekal- 


lamin. Tf every motion, he says. is to be resolved 
. into a series of successive motions of 
Maimon- singleatomsof substance, through one 
ides. atom of space, and these atoms are 


supposed to be egual, the velocity of 


all movini bodies must be the same, which isabsurd. 
In the revolution of a millstone, for example, each 
point in the extreme cireumferenee of the stone de- 
sclibes a large ciicle in the very sume time in which a 
point nearer the center deseribesasmaller circle; the 
velocity of the outer cirele is therefore ereater than 
that of the inner circle (* Moreh, “ E. Ixiii). 

Among the Karaite philosophers Atomism found 
nermercadherents thanamnone the Rabbinites. Aaron 
ben Elijah of Nicomedia fully explains the views of 
the atomists (opm ess: and. except Levi ben 
Jefet, who may possibly lave been anatomist. all 
other Raraite philosophers quoted by Aaron ben Eli- 
jah were against Atomism (7 Ez Havvim.” ed. De- 
litzsch. ive), ' 


BIBLIOGRAPHY > Lafaist cLafaven, Philosophie Atomistique, 
pre Met seq, Paris, E840; Munk. Melanges de Philosophie 


Juire et Arde, pees Moreh, LL; eh. Ixxii. 
K. I. Br. 
ATONEMENT: The setting at one, or reconcili- 


Hon, of two estranged parties—transhition used in 
the Authorized Version for 7" kapparah.? 7 kippu- 
Hum The root 323 (7 kKipper") to make atonement, 
ies plained by W. Robertson Smith © Old Testament 
ta the Jewish Church,” i 430, after the Syriac, as 
weaning “to wipe out.” This isalso the view taken 
by Zimmern (7 Beiträge zur Kenntniss der Dabylo- 


nischen Religion," P899, p. 9%, who claims Dabylo- 


nian origin for both the term and the rite. Well- 
hansen (7 Composition. des. Hextateuchs,” p. 835) 


ansTates “kapparah “as if derived from " kapper? 
dto coveri The verb, however, seems to De a deriv- 
ative from the noun “kofer” (ransom) and to have 
meant originally “to atone.” 

Just as by old. Teutonie custom the owner of a 
man er beast that had been killed wasto be pacitied 
By the covering up of the corpse with grain or volg 
© Werseld ") by the offender (Grimm, " Deutsche 
hechts-Mtertliüimer " p. 040), so Abimelech wives 

fo A brabama thousand pieces of silver 

Original casa "covering of the eves,” in order 
Meaning. that his wrongdoing may be aver- 

] looked (Gen, xx. 16. R. V.: A. Vin- 
correctly "he" fori"), * Of whose hand have J 
received any [kofer] bribe [AL Vo.‘ taken a ransom `] 
to blind my eyes therewith?” says Samuel (1 Sam 
Ail. 33), 

"Refer? was the Jecal term for the propitiatory 
sift or ransom in case a man was killed by a goring 
ox: “TE there be Jaid on him a [kofer] ransom [A. 
Va inaccurately, “a sum of money "] (Ex. xxi. 30); 
but this “kofer nefesh ? (ransom for the life) was 
net accepted in the ease of murder (Num, XXXV. 21. 
SY. The dishonored husband 7 will not regard any 
masom” (" kofer?: Prov, vi. 25), No man can give 
Refer for his brother to ransom him from impending 
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death (Ps. Mix. S. Hebr.: A. V. 3s. At the takine 
of the census “they shall give every man a ran- 
som for his soul unto the Lord... halfashekel ? 
CEN. NNN. 12, Hebr. y. Similarly, Jacob, in order to 
make his peace with his brother Esau, says, "] will 
appease [Cakapperah "| his [angry] face with the 
present 7 (Gen xxii. 21, Hebr. [ALV.20]): that is; "I 
Willoifera Kofer.” | When the blood of the murdered 
Gibconites cries to heaven for vengeance, David SUVS: 
“Wherewith shall T make atonement [7 bammah 
akapper"] 4" that is; - With what kind of kofer shall 
Lomake atonement?” (HI Sam. xxi. 3). ° Phe wrath 
of a king is as messengers of death: but i wise man 


will [by some propitiatory offering: or kofer] pacify 


UC (Prov, xvi, H). Every sacrifice may be consid- 
cred thus as a kofer, in the original sense a propitia- 
tory gift; and jts purpose is to "make atonement 
["le kapper "| for the people" Chev. ix. F. x. 17). 

In the priestly laws, the priest who offers. the 
sacrifice as kofer is, as a rule, the one who makes 
the Atonement (Lev. i.-v., xvi, ete); only occasion- 
ally is it the blood of the saciitiee (Lev. xvii. 11), or 

the money offering (7 kesef kippurim,” 
Connection Ex. xxx. 15, 16: Num. xxxi. 20), that 
with makes Monement for the soul; while 

Sacrifice. the act of Atonement is intended to 

cleanse the person from his guilt (* me- 
batato,” Lev, iv. 260, v. 6-10). 

In the prophetic language, however, the original 
idea of the kofer offering had become lost. and. in- 
stead of the offended. person (God), the offense or 
guilt became the object of the Atonement. (Compare 
Isa. vi. 7. Hebr.: "Thy sin [*tekuppar”]isatoned for 
fA. Va “purged 7]? ; Isa. xxvii. 9, Hebr.: " Dv this, 
therefore, shall the iniquity of Jacob be atoned for 
fA. VS "purged "J"; Sam. iii; 14: 7 The iniquity of 
Elis house shall not heatoned for [ A. V.," purged ?] 
With sacrifice nor offering for ever”; Prov. xvi. 6: 
“By merey and truth iniquity is atoned for LA. V., 
“pursed |^); and, consequently, instead of the 
priest as the offerer of the ransom, Gol Himself be- 
came the one who atoned (Deut. xxi. S, 7 Napper 
hoamka Israel? 7 Atone thou for thy people Israel” 
[ Driver, Commentary, “Clear thou. thy people”; 
A. Va "Be merciful, O Lord ^]: compare Deut. 
NNN 42, " And he will atone for the land of his 
people 7 [Driver, Commentary, 7 Clear from cult”; 
AL Va “will be merciful unto his land, and to his 
people “J; see also Jer, xviii; 22; Ezek. xvi. (03; Ps. 
Inv. 4, Ixx viii, 98, Ixxix. 9; H Chron. xxx. 18). 

Thus there is in Scripture a successive spirituali- 
zation of the idea of Atonement. Following the 

common view, David says (I Sam, 

Atonement xxvi. 19): “If the Lord have stirred 
Idea thee up against me, det him accept 
Spiritual- an offering [to appease the anger of 
ized. God]? But while this cruder view of 
sacrifice underlies the form of worship 

among all Semites (see Robertson Smith, * Religion 
of the Semites;? pp. 328-258), the idea of Atonement 
in the priestly Torah is based upon a realizing sense 
of sin as a breaking-away from God, and of the need 
of rcconciliation with Him of the soul that has sinned. 
Every sin—whether it be “het.” a straying away 
from the path of right, or “‘avon,” crookedness of 
conduct, or " pesha’,”—rebellious transgression—is a 


Atonement 


fe eee ne T UE 


«everunec of the bend of [fe which unites the soul 


with its Maker. 7 The soul that Sinmeth, it shall 
die.” e a AVE. 20 compare Deut; NNN. 15-195; 
Ps. Jer d. db. ] ds the feeling of estrange- 


ment PM bd that prompts the sinner to offer ex- 
pirory swe rilicees—net only to appease Gof s anger 
hv T propiti more waft. but also te p ice his soul ina 
different relation to Him. — Por this reason the blood, 
which 10 the ancients was the life power or soul, 
forms the essential part of the saerifieial Atonement 
Lev. YIL Pb. This is the interpretation given 
by all the Jewish commentators, ancient and mod- 
ern, on the a also Yoma e; Zeb. 
fii, C123 NS N ATES PN <7 There Atonement ex- 
TEE 1 with eel with E identical words in Heb. 
ow RS Vor n Apart from shedding of blood. there 

is no remission fof sins|.7 Phe life of the vietin 
Was offered, not; as has been siid, as a penalty in a 
juridical sense toavert Heaven's punishment, not to 
have man's sins laid upon it as upon the sceapeioa! 
of the Day of Atonement, and thus to have the ani- 
mal die in his place. as Ewald. thinks C* Alterthü- 
mer," p. 659, but as a typical ransom of “lite by 
life“; the blood sprinkled by the priest upon the 
altar serving as the means of a renewal of man's 
covenant of life with God isee Trumbull, * The Blood 
Covenant," p. 247 In. Mosaic ritualism the ato- 
ning blood thus actually meant the bringing about of 
a reunion with God, the restoration of peace between 
the soul and its Maker. Therefore, the ex piatory 
suerifice was accompanied by a confession of the 
sins for which it was designed to make Atonement 
(see Lev. v. 5. xvi, 21: Num, v; 7; compare Mai- 
monides, “ Yad.” Teshubah, i 1) “no atonement 
without confession of sin as the act of repentance,” 
or as Philo (* De Victimis;? xi.) says; "not without 
the sincerity of his repentance, not by words merely, 
hut by works, the Conviction of his soul which healed 
him from disease and restores him to vood health.” 
The sacrificial Atonement, based as it was on the 
symbole offering of life for life. assumed a more 
awful character when a 

Atonement whole community was concerned in 
for the blood-cuiltiness to be atoned for. 

the Whole While. in the time of David. people in 
People. their terror had recourse to the pasan 
rite of human sacrifice (Hl. Sam. xxi. 

1-9). the Denteronomie law prescribed in sucha case 
a mild and vet rather uncommon form of expintion 
of the murder; namely, the breaking of the neck of 
a heifer as a substitute for the unknown murderer 


(NEC 


peirntic "ee 


iN tha 


or somber 


(Deut xxi. 1-9). Tothlie sume class belongs the voat 
in the annual Atonement ritual (Lev. xvi. 1-23). 


Which wis to curry away all the sius of the children 
of Israel into an uninhabited land and was sent out 
to AZAZEL in the wilderness, while another coat was 
killed as usual, and its blood sprinkled to make 
Atonement for the sanctuary, cleansing it of the un- 
cleanness of all the transgressions of the children of 
Israel. In the case of the one soat, the doom ema- 
nating from unknown and therefore unes piated sins 
of the people was to be averted; in the other case 
the wrath of God at the detilement of His sanctuary 
—Which often implied the penalty of death (Num. 
i. 53)—Was to be pacitied. 
holiness, whieh made either the approach to Mt. 


The very iden of God's 
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Sinai, the seat of God (Ex. Xxix. 12). the Ark (11 Sam, 
vi Jn or even the mere sisht-of God (Ise. vi. 5: 
Judges viii; 22). bring death. rendered the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement the necessary culmination of 
the w hole | iiesthy system of ex piation of sin. 

Yet, w iiis the sacrificial rites were the only means 
of impressing upon the people God's holiness and 


the dreadful consequence of man's 


Repent-  sinfulness, the idea of the Atonement 
ance and assumed a far deeper and more spiri- 
Atone-  tualaspect in the lives and teachings of 
ment. the Prophets. Neither Hosea, Amos, 


and Micah. nor Isaiah recoznizes the 
need of any means of recone iliation with God after 
estrangement by sin, other than repentance, 7 Take 
with vou words, and turn te the Lord: say unto him, 
Take away all iniquity and receive us graciously : 
so will we render as bullocks the offerings of our 


a, (Hosea iv. 2, Hebre: compare Amos v. 22-24: 
Isa. d 13-1], and the well-known passage. Micah vi. 
TN 7 Shall E come before him with burnt offerings, 


with calvesof a year old? . Shall [ sive my first- 
horn for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the. Lord require: of 
thee but todo justly. and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? ") 

but the prophet ream priest and therefore 
more deeply penetrated with the sense of sin and 
purity than other prophets—is not satistied with the 
mere negation of ritualism.  Repudiating, like Jere- 
miah, the idea held by his contempo- 
raries that men undergo punishment 
on account of their fathers! sins, he 
lays the greater stress on the fact that the fruit of 
sin is death, and exhorts the people to cast away 
their sin and, returning to God, to live (Ezek. xviii. 
§-32). For him Atonement is wrought by acquir- 
ing “a new heart and a new spirit? (č. 31). In 
striking contrast with the other prophets, Ezekiel 
combines the belief in a complicated atoning ritual 
(as mapped out in Ezek. xL-x1vi.) with the pro- 
phetie hope in the redeeming power of God's spirit 
which shall cleanse the people from their impurities 
and endow them with “anew heart and a new spirit ” 
(xxxvi. 26). 

In no one, however, does the most elaborate ritual- 
ism of the Atonement sacrifice appear so closely in- 
tertwined with the profoundest spiritual conception 
of God's atoning powers as in Moses 
the lawgiver himself. When the 
worship of the Golden Calf had pro- 
voked God's wrath to such a degree that He said to 
"Let. me alone... ihat I may consume 
them; and 1: will make of thee a great nation? (Es. 
xXNAHB. 10), the latter. desirous of making an Atone- 
ment for their transgression, asked the Lord to for- 
sive the people's sin. or else to blot. Moses’ own 
name out of His book (the book of life): and he 
persisted in imploring God's pardon even after He 
laid said, * Whosoever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book.” until finally, in an- 
swer to. Moses! entreaty, the full glory of God, His 
compassionate mercy, His long-suffering and for- 
giving love, were revealed and. Moses’ prayer for 
the people's. pardon was granted: (Ex. xxxiv. 1-9; 


Ezekiel. 


Moses. 
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Num. AV. [;-20). There Moses" own self abne: ; 
ting love, which willingly offered up his life for his 
people. disclosed the very qualities of God as far HN 
they touch beth the mystery of sin and the divine 
forgiveness, and this became the kev to the compre- 
hension of the Biblical idea of Atonement, The ex- 
IMence of sin would be incompatible with a vood and 
holy God, but for Tis Jone-sutlerine, which waits 
for the sinner’s return, and His condoning love, 
Which turns man's failings into endeavors toward 
a better life.  ERachatoning sacritiec; therefore, must 
be understood both as in appeal to God's forgiving 
merev, and as a monition to the sinner To repentance, 
7 Let the wicked. forsake lis way aml the unrizlit- 
cous man his thoughts: and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have merey upon him: and to our 
God; for he will abundantly pardon 7 (isa. Iv. 7i 
lt was quite natural that. during the Exile, when 
ne sacrifices could be offered, other means of obtain- 
ine forgiveness and. peace should be 
Substitutes resorted to. First of all. praver rose 


for in value and prominence. As Moses 
Sacrifice. interceded for his people, praying and 


fasting for forty days and forty nights 
in order to obtain God's pardon (EX. xxxii 30: Deut. 
IN. IS. 25). so did every prophet possess the power 
et obtaining God's pardon by his praver, Abraham. 
asat prophet, prayed for the life of Abimelech (Gen. 
yya Gt: Phamoh, after a confession of his sin. asked 
Meses and Aaron to pray to God for the withdrawal 
ef the plague of hail (Ex. ix. 27, 28): acknowledging 
their sin, the people ask Samuel to intercede: for 
them (I Sam. xii; 19): and Jeremiah is expressly 
warned; c Pray not thou for this people, neither 
Ht upa ery or prayer for them 7 (Jer. xi. 14: com- 
pare eh, Ny. 1). See PRAYER, 

The great dedication praver of King Solomon re- 
quires on the part of the sinner only a turning of 
the face in prayer in the direction of the Temple in 
order to meet with a response from heaven and with 
lormiveness of hissin (1 Kings viii. 20, 33. 32. 48-30). 
The very idea of sacrifice is spurned by the Psalmist 
(Ps. 18-14. li. 12-20 [A. V. 11-19]: " Sacrifice and 
offering thou dost not desire" (xl. 7 [A. V. 6]: "The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ^ di. Is [AL V. 
Fi Throughout the Psalms sincere repentanceand 
prayer form the essentials to Atonement. Prayer is 
"us incense ™ and “the evening sacrifice " (Ps. exdi, 
With the Lord is forgiveness, * He shall redeem 
I-racl from all hisiniquities" (Ps exxx. 4-8). Fast- 

ing especially appears to have taken 


Fasting, the place of sacrifice (Isa. Iviii 1-3; 
Alms- Zach. vii. D. Another means of Atone- 
giving, meni in place of sacrifice is offered 
Suffering. to King Nebuchadnezzar by Danjel: 


“Break otf. thy sins by almsgiving 
UN £odakah" (AL V., ~ righteousness “)], and thine 
iniquities by showing mercy to the poor? (Dan. iv. 
M4. Hebr, PAL V. T4]. Most eflieacious seemed to be 
the atoning power of suffering experienced by the 
righteous during the Exile. This is the idea under- 
Iving the description of the sulTering servant of God 
In Isa, diii. 4. 12, Hebr.: E 
pa TA ani acquainted with grief 0.2. he hath 
US TAL V. CU griefs 7] and carried our sorrows. 


. But he was wounded. for our transgressions, bruised for 
GUT Minitix ,. 7 
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“The chastisement for PAL V4, "of" our peace was upon 
him: and With liis stripes were we [A.V "we are "] healed.” 

VAN we Hike sheep lad (AL V. 7 have 7] rone astray; We had 
[A. V." have 7] turned every one to his own way." 

“And the Lord hath laid en him the iniquity of us all." 

“He was eut off out of the lind of the living: for the 
gression ef my people was he strieken.“ 

THe hare the sin ef many and made intereessijon forthe trans- 
Egressos. . 

Whoever may have formed. the subject of this 
trawie sone—whether Zerubhbabel or some other 
martyr of the Babylonian Exile—the seer. in em- 
hodying it in his message of comfort to his people, 
desired to assure them that of ereater woning power 
than all the Temple sacrifices was the sulTerinsg of 
the clect ones who were to be servants and witnesses 
of the Lord (Isa. Hi, l-4. xlix. 1-5. L 6. This 
idea of the atoning powerof the suffering and death 
of the righteous finds expression aise in IV Macc. 
vi. 27. xvii. 21-22; M. K. DNs -Pesik, NN viis 1345; 
Lev. RH. xxi; and formed the basisof Paul's doctrine 
of the atoning blood of Christ (Rem. iii. 25) It was 
the inspiration of the heroic martyrdom of the Ifasi- 
dim or Essenes (Ps. xxix. 2. exvi. 15; Philo, * Quod 
Omnis Probus Liber." z xii Phe principle of 
Atonement by sacrificial blood was. on the whole, 
adhered to during the second Temple. Job's inter- 
cessiom on belialf of his friends is accompanied by 
their burnt offering, which is io atone for their sins 
clob xlii. 8: compare jD., In the Book of Jubilees 
Noah and Abraham make Atonement for the earth 
and for man by means of sacrificial blood (vi. 2, vii. 
5S NV SD. In Sibyllines iii. 626 etsy., the heathen 
are told. to offer hecatombs of bulls and rams to ob- 
lain God's pardon for their sins (compare Ps. Ixxvi. 
12; Isa. dvi. 7): but in Sibvilines iv. 29, 161. the Es- 
sene view, deprecating sacrifice. seems to be ey- 


trans- 


pressed. Nevertheless, the conception of Atonement 
underwent a great change. The men 

Post- of the Great Sy nagomue-disciples of 
Biblical the Prophets and imbued with the 
Atone-  spiritof the Psalms—had made prayer 
ment. im essential element of the Temple 


service; and whereas the Hasidean lit- 

Urey. accentuating divine forgiveness and human 
repentance, took little notice of sacrifice, the Levites? 
song and the prayers introduced as parts of the wor- 
ship lent to the whole sacrificial service a more 
svinbolie character, Accordingly, cach of the two 
lambs (* kebasim") offered. every morning and eve- 
hing as a burnt-offering (Num. xxviii. 3. 1) was de- 
clared. by the school of Shammai to be “kobesh.” 
intended “to subdue“ the sins of Israel (see Micah 
vii. 19: " Yikbosh "avonotenu" = “He will subdue 
our iniquities.” A. V.) during the year until the 
Day of Atonement should do its atoning work, By 
the school of Hillel the lamb was to be “kobes.” “to 
Wash Israel clean” from sin; see Isa. d. 18; Jer, ii. 
22; Pesik. vi. 61^; Pesik. R. 16 (ed. Friedmann, p. 
S4) and 81. p. 195; and more especially the notes by 
Buber and Friedmann, ad loe. Compare also the 
expression * Behold the Lamb of God, whieh taketh 
away the sinof the world? (Jonni. 29), * The morn- 
ing sacrifice atoned for the sins committed during 
the previous night. the afternoon sacrifice for the 
sins committed in the daytime " (Tan., Pinhas, 12). 
The whole idea of sin was, in fact. deepened. It 
Was regarded rather as a breaking-away from the 


Atonement 


original sinless state of man as the child of God— 
whieh state must he restored—than as a wrong com- 
mitted against God needing covering up, The ex- 
pressions 7 temimim.' and "ben shanah,” 
Sof the dist year” (Num, Avi 55. suggested the 


os 
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thought that sindaden man should become 7 spotless | 


a child ef one vear” CPesik, R. Ze: compare 
Shab, SW). Of course. as a svinbolie rite, this mode 
of Cleansing oneself from sin voull be, and actually 
was, replaced by daily baptism and fasting suc h as 
were practised by the Hasidim—those heroes of 
prayer who in time of national distress mi ade inter- 
cession for the people far more effectively than did 
the priests in the Te mple Glos plius. m Ant. “iv. R, 
& 1: xviii, S. z 4: compare Tanit w., 3204; 30). 
Sill the words of Simon the Just, “The world 
rests on the Law, worship. and works of henevo- 
Jenee ^ (Ab. do retained their validity likewise for 
the Hasidim. who felt the need of an atoning sacri- 
fice (Ned, 187; Ker. vii h was especially owing 
to the assistance erel by the “mwamadot.” the 
Chosen representatives of the people. with their fasts 
and prayers, that the daily sacrifice assumed a more 
spiritu: al character, so that to it was applied the pas- 
sie (Jer, xxiii; 2n: 7 Tf my covenant be not main- 
tained day und nihit Joy the service] E would net 


like 


have made the MM of heaven and earth” 
(Mes. 31/5; Tatanit 22^). 


The cessation of sac ritiee, in consequence of the 
destruction of the Temple. came therefore, asa shock 
te the people. It seemed te deprive them of the 
divine Atonement. Hence many turned ascetics, 
abstaining from ment and wine (Tosef., Sotah, xv. 


11: Ab, Ro No iv. and Joshua ben 

After the  llananiah. whe cried out in despair, 
Fall of the “Wo umo us? What shall atone for 
Temple. us?” only expressed the sentiment of 


all his conte mper: ies (IV. Esd. ix. 36: 
S OW e are lost on account of eursins 7). It was then 
that Johanan b. Zakkai, pointing to Hosea vi. 6 (R. 
V3. nI desire merey and. not sacrifices". to Prov. 
xvi. 6, "Dy merey and. truth iniquity is purged 
[atoned for]." and to Ps, Ixxaix, 2 (0X. V. 2). 7 The 
world is built upon merey.? declared works of benev- 
olence to have atoning: powers as great as those of 
sacrifice, 

This view, however, did not solve satisfactorily for 
all the problem of sin—the evil rooted in man from 
the very beginning, from the fall of. Adam (IV. Esd. 

ii. 30, viii. 118)... Hence a large num- 


Christian her of Jews accepted. the Christian 
Idea faith in the Atonement by the blood 

of Atone- “shed for Ian for the remission of 
ment. sins ^ (Matt xxvi. 28; Heb. x. 12: Col. 

i 20) or in. Jesus as “the Lamb of 

God " (John i. 29; Apoc. of John vii. 14. and. else- 


whero. Tt was perhaps in opposition to this move. 
ment that the dewish teachers, after the hope for the 
rebuilding of the Temple in the second century had 
ended in failure and wo, strove todevelopand dee pen 
the Atonement idea. R. Akiba. in direct opposition 
to the Christian Atonement by the blood of Jesus. 
addressed his brethren thus: 7 Happy are ve, Israel- 
ites. Before whom do you cleanse yourselves, and 
PA you% Your Father in heaven: forit is 
Saul: 


?»o-—À 0 


-- 
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‘Twill sprinkle Clean water upon you, and ve ` 


merit: 
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shall be clean: from all vour filthiness . . . will I 
Cleanse vou, X new heart also will I give you, and 
a new Pun will I put within you"? (Ezek. xxxvi. 
26); and again itis said that the Lord, “the hope of 
Israel“ (Jer. iv. Sis also a “fountain of water" (a 
play on the Hebrew word "mikweh 7). | "As the 
fountain of water purities the unclean, so does God 
purify Israel 7 iYoma viii, 9). This doctrine, which 
does away withall mediatorship of either siint, high 
priest, or savior, became the leading idea of the Jew- 
ish Atonement. 
Accordingly. Atonement in Jewish theology as de- 
veloped by the Rabbis of the Talmud. 

Elements has for its constituent elements: (a) 
of Atone- onthe part of God, fatherly love and 


ment.  forsiving mercey; (b) on the part of 
man, repentance and reparation. of 
wrong. The following exposition will serve to 


enlighten the reader on these elements: 

(2) While GV qnality of justice (“midd: it ha- 
din ^j which punishes the wrong doing, would leave 
no hope for man. since 7 there is nota righteous man 
upon earth that doeth good and. sinnethi not” (Eccl. 
vii. 20. R. V.» Gets quality of mercy (7 middat ha- 
rahamin 7) has from the very beginning provided 
repentance as the means of salvation (Gen. R. i.. xii. ; 
Pesk. xxv. 1584: Pesih. R. 44; Pes. 546) “Thou 
hast mercy upom all; thou. condonest. the sins of 
men in order that. they. should amend” (Wisdom 
xi. 22). 7 Wherever there are sins and righteous 
deeds set against each other in the scale of justice, 
God. inclines it toward merey 7 (Pesik. xxvi. 
1670). 

Far from being merely judicial compensation for 
an outward act, as Weber (7 System der Alt-Syna- 
gogalen Theologie pp. 252. 800-204) asserts, the 
divine merey is expressly represented by Hillel as 
working in favor of. pardoning those who have no 
~He whe is plenteous in merey turns. the 


iut of judgment toward mercy ^. (Tosef., Sanh. 


xiii.3: R. H. tn. This quality of mercy is sure to 
prevail as soon asit. is appealed to by 
Divine the mention of the thirteen attributes 
Mercy. with which the Lord appeared to Moses 


in response to his prayer for forgive- 
ness after the sin of the Golden Calf (R. H. 175). No 
matter how vile the sinner—hbe he as wicked as 
Menassehli or as Ali gate of repentance is open 
to him (Peak. xxv. 1605, 16200). 


* Human Wisteom, when asked, * What shall be done with the 
sinner 2° repiieth. “Evil pursueth sinners’ (Prov. xiii 2D. 
Prophecy? when asked, * What shall be done with the sinner?’ 
replieth, “The soul that sinneth. it shall die? (Ezek. xviii. 4). 
The Law. when asked. ^ What shall be done with the sinner?’ 
replieth. ^ Let him. bring a yuilt-offering and the priest shall 
atone for him” (Lev. d. [Hebr]. God himself, when asked, 
“What shall be dene with the sinner?’ replieth. ^ Let him re- 
pent, and he will be aton} for; was it net said: " Good and 
upright is the Lord: therefore will he teach sinmers in the way 
of repentanee 7 (Pesaliis. xxv. NS). For, my children, what do I 
require of you? “Seek me and live" "^" (Pesik. xxv. ToS); 
Yer. Mak. ii. 31d. f 


Upon these ideas. which can be traced through 
the entire Apocryphal literature. was based the 
liturgy of the fast-days, and that of the Day of Atone- 
mentin particular: they are probably best expressed 
in the NEMAN praver of the latter, which, going 
much further back than the second century (sce 
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of Palestine refer 10 some portions of it), contains | 


such sentences as the following: 

“Thon offerest thy Hand to transgressors, and Thy righ hand 
js stretched out to receive the repentant T Pes. HAD. 7 Not in 
reliance upon our merits do we lay eur supplications before 
Thee. OcLord of all the world. but. trusting in Thy ireat merey, 
Thou dost not find delight in the perdition of the world, but 
Thou hast pleasure in the return of the wieked that they may 


live." 

The saving of the Rabbis. " Higher is the station 
TEL nmr ho repenteth than that of him who 
has neversinned " (Ber. 545: see Pes. 119820: Luke xv, 
us emanates from the same principle of. God's re- 
deeming grace: 

"(eal says Open for me a gate no wider than a needie’s 
eve and 1 will open for you a gate throush whieh camps and 
foriilieatiens ean pass ^ 7 (Pesik. NXV. BU». °° When the angels 
Wanted pe shut the windows of heaven against the prayer of 
Metiaissel. saving. "Can a man Who set an idol in the Temple 
peperit ^ God said. 7 If T reccive hint not in his repentance, | 
shit ghedeor upon all penitents ^i and He bored a hole under His 
threne of Glory to hear his supplieation © (Pesik. ib. 1621). 

da On the. part of man Atonement is obtained in 
the first place by repentance, which consists of an 
outward CONFESSION OF SINS (7 widdui," Lev; v. 5: 
xvi. 21) prescribed. for the high priest 
on the Day of Atonement (Yoma 307), 
and for the criminal before his execu- 
lion, 10 expiate his sins (Sanh. vi. 2): 
and recited on penitential and fast davs and by prose- 
wes at the time of their admission into the Jewisi 
ioil (see n Prayers of Asenath,” xiii-xiv.) alse hy 
ibe dying (7 Ebel Zuttarti in Brüll's 7Jalirb." 7.11). 
duis ds to he the ex pression of self reproach, shame, 
wel eontrition, " "They must feel shame throughout 
their wholesoul and change their Ways: reproaching 
themselves for their errors and openly confessing all 
thoir sins with purified souls and minds, so as to ex- 
hibit sincerity of conscience, and having also their 
tongues purified soas to produce improvement in their 
hearers " (Philo, “ De Exeeratione.” viii; The verse. 
THe who sacritiees thank-offerings [ A. V.. 7 praise 7] 
glories me 7 (Ps; L 223, is taken by the Rabbis assig- 
nifving, “He who saeritices his evil desire while offer- 
ing his confession of sin [*zobeab todah "| honors 
God more than if he were praising Him in the world 
that now is and in the world to come? (Sanh, 43%). 


Re- 
pentance. 


“He who feels bitter shame and compunction over his 


sins is sure of obtaining pardon ” (Ber, 125; Hag. Su), 
But the main stress is laid upon the undoing of the 
Wrong done,“ No sin that still cleaves to the hand 
| of the sinner can beatoned for: it isas 
Reparation if a man would cleanse himself in the 
of Wrong. water while holding the contaminating 
object in his band; therefore it is said, 
Me that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but 
Whose confesseth and. forsaketh them shall have 
merey “ (Prov, xxviii. 13: Ta'anit 165). 1f a man 
steal a beam and use it in building, he must tear 
down the building in order to return the stolen thing 
to ts owner: thus of the men of Nineveh it is said, 
“Let them turn every one from his evil way, and 
from the violence that isin [cleaves to] their hands " 
(Jonah iii, 8; Yer. Ta'anit ii. 654: Bab. B.K. 667). 
Further, repentance consists in abandoning the 
old ways, and in a change of heart; for it is said 
“Rend your heart and not your garments, and turn 
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fore God's throne (Shab. 
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unto the Lord your God 7 (Joel ii. 12); that istesay, 
“Tf vou tear your heart, you need not tear your war- 
mentsover a loss of sons and daughters " (Pesik, xxv. 
1615: Yer. Tatanit, L2). "They. poured. out their 
hearts like water before God 7 (Yer. Ta'anit ii. 60). 
"He who says, ^] will sin and. repent: D will sin 
asain and repent again,” will never be alowed time 
to repent “(Yoma viii. t. Repentance rests on self- 
humiliation. “Adam was too proud to humiliate 
himself. and was therefore driven. from Paradise" 
(Num, R. Aiii. 3). " Cain who humbled himself. was 
pardoned "7 (Pesik. xxv... 16055; Gen. R. xi., xxii.) 
“Great is the power of repentance: forit reaches up 
to the throne of God ; it brings healing (Hosea xiv. 
OPAL V. 4]: it turns sins resulting from ill will into 
mere errors (according to Hosea xiv. 2 [A. V. 1]: 
nay, into incentives to meritorious conduct ? (Yoina 
S) "Me who sincerely repents is doing as much 
as he who builds temple and altar and brings all the 
sacrifices ” (Lev. R. vii; Sanh. 434), . 
Hand in hand with repentance goes prayer. “h 
takes the place of sacrifice” (Pesik. xxv. 1654, acconl- 
ing to Hosea xiv. 3 [A. V. 2]. When 


Prayer, God appeared to Moses after the sin 
Fasting, of the Golden Calf. He taught him how 

and to offer prayer on behalf of the sin- 
Charity. Jaden community (R. H. 122). That 


praver is the true service (( ApopAn)is 
learned from Dan, iv. 24, there having been ne other 
service in Babylonia (Pirke R. El. xvi. ; Ab. RN. iv.) 
“As the gates of repentance arealways open like the 
sea, so are [holds R. Anan] the gates of prayer” 
(Pesik. xxv. 157%, 225 

But repentance and prayer are as a rule combined 
with fasting as à token of contrition, as is learned 
from the action of King Ahab recounted in I Kings 
xxi. 22, of the men of Nineveh referred to in Jonah 
iii. 7. and of Adam in Vita Adie ct Evie. 6; Pirke 
R. El. xx ; "Er. 184. Fasting was regarded like 
“offering up the blood and. fat of the animal life 
upon the altar of God” (Ber. 174: compare Pesik.. 
ed. Buber, p. 1652, note). With these is. as a rule, 
connected charity, which is “more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice" (Prov. xxi. 2). On every fast- 
day charity was given to the poor (Sanh, 30; Ber. 
65). — " Prayer, charity, and repentance, these three 
together, avert the impending doom” (Yer. Ta'anit 
ii. 655)  "HRepentance and works of benevolence 
are together the paracletes [pleaders} for man be- 
320), and a shield against 
punishment.” (Abot iv. 11). 

Another thing considered by the Rabbis as a means 
of Atonement is suffering. Suffering is more apt than 
sacrifice to win God's favor and to 
atone for man (Mek., Yitro, 10; Sifre, 
Poverty. also, in 


Suffering 
as Means of Deut. 32; Ber. 3v). 


Atone- so far as it reduces man's. physical 
ment. strength. has atoning power (Pesik. 


xxv. 1654). Similar power was as- 
cribed to exile (Sanh. 325); also te the destruction of 
the Temple, which was held asasecurity—a play on 
the word 133072—for Israel's life (Gen. R. xii; Ex. R. 
xxxi.; Lev. R. xi.) Above all, death atones for sin 
(Sifre, Num.112; Mek., Yitro.2). ^ Let my death make 
atonement for all my sins.” say men when dying or 
in peril (Ber. 600; Sanh. vi. 29). Particularly the death 


Atonement 


of the righteous atones for the sins of the people: 
= Like the sanctuary, he ds taken as security [7 mash- 
kon "| for the life i the community ^ 
Suffering (Tan. Wavakhel 9; Ex. R. xxxv. d: 
or Death of Lev. R. ii). That the death of the 
the rieslteous atones is learned. from lI 
Righteous. Sam. NAME 1f which says that after 
the burial of Saul and Jonathan 7 God 
was entreated) for the kand” (Pesik. xxvir.. 1347). 
“Where there are no righteous metn ina generation 
to atone for the people, innocent schoolchildren are 
taken awav ^ (Shab. 33/9. So also does the suffering 
of the riehteous atone; as in the case of Ezekiel 
(Sanh. 3o and Job (Ex. H. xsi R. Judah luc 
Nasis suffering saved his contemporaries from 
calamities (Gen. R. 9). God is the King whose 
wrath in Prov. xvi. 14. referred to mes- 
sengers of death” and the wise man who makes 
Atonement for it is Moses; who pacifies Him by 
praver (Ex. R. xliii... The death of Israel at the 
hands of his persecutors is an atoning sacrifice 
(sifre. Deut, 333). 


ls. tas 


Atoning powers are ascribed also to the study of 


the Law, which is more effective than sacrifice, espe- 
cially when combined with good works (R. H. 18v; 


Yeb. 1052; Lev. Ro xxv.) The table from which 
the poor received their share atones for 

. Study of man’s sins in place of the altar (see 
the Torah. Arrar); the wife being the priestess 
who makes Atonement for the house 

(Ber. Soe: Tan.. Wavishlah. vi. The meritorious 


lives of the. Patriarchs especially possess a great. 


atoning power (Ex. R. Mix). The Holy Land itself 
has atoning qualities for those who inhabit it or are 
buried in dts soil; as is learned from Deut; xxxi. 42, 
which verse is interpreted 7 He will make His land 
an Atonement for His people? (see Sifre, Deut. 333; 
Gen, R. yeyi; Ket. Ule; Yer. Kil ix. 320). On the 
other hand. the descent of the wicked (heathen) into 
Gehenna for eternal doom is, according to Isa. xliii. 
(A. VL), an atoning sacrifice for the people of Israel 
(compare Prov. xxi. 18). "I gave Egypt for thy 
ransom [kofer], Ethiopia and Seba for thee” (Sifre, 
Deut. 333; Ex. R. xi.) 

The whole idea underlying Atonement, according 
to the rabbinical view, is regeneration—restoration 
of the original state of man in his relation to God. 
called *tekanah” (R. H. 01206: "Ar. 154). "As vessels 
of wold or of glass, when broken, can be. restored 
by undergoing the process of melting, thus does 
the disciple of the law, after having 
sinned, find the way of recovering his 
state of purity by repentance” (R. Ak- 
ibain Hag. toe). Therefore he who as- 
sumesa high public office after the con- 
fession of his ins in the past is “made 
a new Creature, fre e from sin dike achild ^ (Sanh. 114; 
Fe Midr, S i xvii. 
old ^: I Sam. xiii. 1, A. V. “reigned one vear” R. 
Y. " was thirty Sand ) In fact. the Rabbis de- 
clare that the sc holar, the bridegroom, and the Nast, 
as well as the proselyte, on entering their new station 
in life, are freed from all their sins, because, having 
by confession of sins, fasting. and. prayer prepared 
themselves for the new state, they are; as it were, 
born anew (Yer. Bik. iii, 65e, d; Midr. Sam. l. e.). 


Atonement 
Is 
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This is the case also with the change of name or lo- 
cality when combined w ith change of heart (Pesik. 
Axx. 1914: R.H 164). "The following classical pas- 
sage Chicidates the rabbinical view as taught hy R. 
Ishmael (of the second century; Yoma S60): 


“There are four different modes of Atonement. Tf a man 
fails to fultil the duty incumbent upon bim in case of a sin of 
omission, fer bhim repentanee sutllees; as Jeremiah Gii. 22) says, 
‘Return. ye backsliding children, and I will heal vour back- 
siding. If he has transgressed a prehibitory law a sin ef 
the Day of Atonement atones: of him the Law 
says. "Om this te He shali atone for your sins to cleanse you? 
Chev xvi. bsc M he enittv of erimes sueh as entail the 
death penalty and the like. repentance and the Day of Atone- 
ment ean nor expiate them unless suffering works as a purify- 
ine factorz te this the Poaluiist refers when he save, * I will vixit 
their transgressions with the ped and their iniquities with 
stripes” (Ps INANEN. IE [A VR. And if the crime amount 
to a desecration of the name of God and the doing of great 
harm to the people af large. nothing but death ean be the 
penalty 2 as Isaiah ' xxii. Ho says. "Surely this iniquity shall not 
be atoned for von [AL V. purged from yon 7] till ye die. saith 
the Lord God of Hosts? 7 teompare Mishnah Shebu. i. 1-6). 


Whether the Day of Atonement atoned only for 
sins committed in errer and ignorance or involunta- 
rily (Heb. ix. 2). or also for those committed wilfully 
with a high hand (Num. xv. 26, 30), whether only 
after due re D or without jit, is discussed hy 
the Rabbis (Sheba. Y oma 85%); and the re ult- 
ing opinion is that just as the se apeeoat atoned forall 
the sins Of the nation, whether committed involun- 
tarily or wilfully (Shebu. i. 6), so also does the Day 
of Atonement, true repentance having the power of 
turning all sins into mere errors, such asare forgiven 
to the whole congregation according to Num. xv. 
26. All the greater emphasis is E: iid on sincere re- 
pentance, without which the Day of Atonement is 
ineficient (Maimonides.7 Yad.” Teshubah, i. 3). 

AN the various elements effecting Atonement are 
in a marked. degree combined in the Day of Atone- 
ment, to make it the occasion of the great annual re- 
integration of man. It is called “Shabbat Shab- 
baton," the holiest of rest-days as’ the Shabbath of 

the Sabbatical month (Lev. xxiii. 32), 


la- 


Ew: 


Annual because it wasto prepare the people 
Redinte- for the festival of harvest jov, the 
gration of Suceoth feast at the close of the agri- 

Man. caltural season (Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 


». 


í wo. 


Uv. XSL 34. xxv. 9,10: Ezek. xl. 
1 Whereas Ezekiel (xlv, 18-20) intended to have 
the first and the seventh day of the M month rén- 
dered days of Atonement for the year, the Mosaic 
law ordained that the new moon a the seventh 
month should be a Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 24), heralding 
forth with the trumpet in more solemn sounds than 
on other new moon days (Num. x. 10) the holy month; 
and this was to be followed by the day which was 
to consecrate both the nation and the sanctuar v by 
imposing atoning rites, These rites were of a two- 
fold character. Atonement forthe people was made 
in a form without any parallel in the entire sacrificial 
system, Lev. xvi. 1-32. or Deut. xxi. 4, perhaps ex- 
cepted, A scapegoat. upon which the 


Day high priest laid the sins of the people, 
of Atone- was sent forth into the wilderness to 
ment. Azazel (a demon,according to Ibn Ezra 


on Lev. xvi. 10, related to the goat- 
like demons, or sat yrs, referred to in Lev. xvii. 7: com- 
pare Yoma 625): and its arrivalat the rock of Hadudo, 
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where dt was cast down the precipice, Was Sienalized 
as the moment of the grantingof pardon to the peo- 
ple by the Waving of a wisp of snow-white wool in 
place of one of scarlet, over the Temple gate. crowds 
ef voung people waiting on the hillsof Jerusalem to 
celebrate the event by dancing (Yoma vi. 1-8; Ta'a- 
nit vi. 8). 

Obviously this primitive rite was not of late origi 
ax is alleged by modern crities; but was a concession 
rather to ancient Semitic practise, and its great pope. 
ularitv is shown by the men of rank accompanying 
H. by the cries with which the crowd followed jt, 
und hv tales of a miraculous character related in 
the Mishnah and the Gemara (Yoma 6672, 670, 684). 
On the other hand, the sprinkling by the high priest 
of the blood of the bullock, the ram. and the second 
zoat, consecrated to the Lord, was in full keeping 


With the usual Temple ritual; and distinguished itself 


trom the sacrifieial worship of other daysonly by the 
ministrations of the high priest, who, elad in his tine 
Hoen garb, offered. the incense and sprinkled blood 
oft each sin-olfering upon the Holy of Holies and the 
veil of the Holy Place for the purification of the 
Whole sanetuary as well as of his own household 
and the nation. The impressiveness of these fune. 
Hens, minutely described in Mishnah (Yoma ii.-vii. i. 
has been vividly pictured by Ben Sira. whose words 
in Ecclus; (Sirach) 1. were embodied in the SVNa- 
vogue liturgy at the close of the ‘Abodah. But 
While, according to Scripture, the high priest made 
Atonement (Lev. xvii 200 tradition transferred the 
atoning power to God, as was expressed in the high 
priests prayer commencing, “Kapper na” (O Lord. 
atene Thou for the iniquities, the sins, and the trans- 
zressons," Yoma iii. S, iv. 2. vi. 2): interpreting the 
Verse (Lev. yvi 80): 7" Through that day He. the 
Lord. shall atone for you 7 (Yoma iii; S; Sifra, A bare 
Mot, viii. ). 

Great stress was laid on the cloud of incense in 
Which the high priest was enveloped when entering 
the Holy of Holies; and many mystic or divinatory 
powers were ascribed to him as he stood there alone 
in the darkness, as also to the prayer he offered. to 
tue Foundation Stone (7 Eben Shetiyah 7); on which 
he placed. the censer, and to the smoke of the sucri- 
fee (Yoma, 936. b et q.: Tan., Ahare 3; Lev, R. XN.. 
NN. Compare Book of Jubilees xii. 16). The prayer 
offered. by the high priest (according to Yer. Yoma 
v2: Tan., tA bare 4; Lev. Roxx.) was that the year 
might be blessed with rain, heat, and dew, and might 
Yield plenty, prosperity, Independence, and comfort 
To the inhabitants of the land. 

In the course of time the whole Temple ritual was 
taken svinbolically, and more stress was laid on the 
fasting, the prayers, and the supplications, to which 
the people devoted the whole day, entreating pardon 
for their sins, and imploring God's merev. This at 
least is the view expressed by Philo(* De Septenario,” 
73) even if it was not yet shared by the people in 
general, when the Epistle to the Hebrews (iX.) and 
that of Barnabas (vii.) were written. It. was after 
the destruction of the Temple, and through the syn- 
agogue. that the Day of Atonement assumed its 
high spiritual Character as the great annual reren- 
erator of Jewish life in connection with New: Year's 
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Atonement 


Down tothe first century. in Apocaly ptical as weil 
as in New Testament writings. the idea of the divine 
judgment was mainly eschatological 


Day in Character, as deciling hec destiny of 

of Sealing the soul after death rather than of men 
God's on earth. But under the iniluenec of - 

Decree. Babylonian mythology, which spoke 


of the beginning of the vear—*~ zag- 


muk “—on the first dav of Nisan. as the tinc When 
the gods decided the destiny of life Jensen. 7 Kos 


DD 


mologie,” pp. 84-86, 238), the idea developed also in 
Jewish circles that on the first of Tishri, the- sacred 
New-Year's Day and the anniversary of Creation, 
man's doings were judged and his destiny was de- 
cided: and that on the tenth of Tishri the deeree of 
heaven was sealed (Tosef:, R. H i. 13; R. H. Wa, 
164). a view still unknown to Philo (7 De Septenario,” 
22) and disputed by some rabbis (RIE Mia. Thus, 
the first ten days of Tishri grew to be the Tex 
PENITENTIAL Days of the year, intended to bring 
about a perfect change of heart, and to make Israel 
like new-born creatures (Posik.. xxiii. xxiv.: Lev. 
R. xxix. the culmination being reached on the Day 
of Atonement, when religion s greatest rift. God's 
condoning mercy. was to be offered to man. It was 
on this day that Moses came down from Mount Sinai 
with the Tables of the Law received in token of 
God's pardon of the sin of the golden calf. while 
the whole congregation fasted and prayed. The 
Day of Atonement was thenceforth made the annual 
day of divine forgiveness of sin, when Satan. the 
accuser, failed to find blame in the people of Israel, 
Who on that day appeared pure from sin like the 
angels (see Seder ‘Olam R. vi.; Tan, Ki Tissa, 4; 
Pirke R. EL slvi.). According to Pirke R. El. XXÍX., 
the cireumeision of Abraham took place on the Day 
of Atonement, and the. blood which dropped down 
on the very spot where the altar afterward stood in 
the temple on Moriah is still before the eves of God 
to serve as means of Atonement. i 
Far from being the means of * pacify ingan angry 
God.” as suggested by Cheyne (7 Encyc. Bibl.” x 7), 
or from feaving a fecling of uncertainty and. dread 
of suspense concerning God's pardoning love in the 
heart, as Weber (7 Altsvnagogale Theologie.” p. 324) 
maintains, these ten days are the days of special grace 
when the Shekinah is nigh, and God longs to grant 
pardon to Jis people (Pesik. xxiv.). The Day of 
Atonement is the “one day” prepared. from the be- 
ginning to unite the world divided between the light 
of goodness and the darkness of sin 
A Day of (Gen, R. ii. iii), “aday of great jov to 
Confiding God" (Tanna debe Elivahu R.i.) * Not 
Joy. depressed and in somber garmentsasthe 
suppliant appears before the earthly 
judge and ruler should Israel on New-Year's Day 
and onthe Day of Atonement stand before the Ruler 
and the Judge on high, but with joy and in white 
garments betokening a cheerful and eontiding spirit " 
(Yer. R. H i. 53%). Only later generations regarded 
these white garments, the SARGENES which 
also the dead were dressed in order to appear be- 
fore the Judge of all flesh full of gladsome hope 
—as shrouds, and considered them as reminders of. 
death (Yer, R. I Leos Eccl. R. ix. 7; Gen: R. Les 
Brueck.7 Pharisiische Volkssitten.” 1368), 7 The first 


Atonement 


day of Succoth is called the first day (Lev. s xiii. 35] 
because on it a new record begins. the sins of the 
year having been wiped off on Atonement Day? 
(Tan.. Emor., 22). The sins of the preceding year 
therefore, unless they have been repeated, should 
not be confessed anew (Tosef.. Yoma, v. 15: Yoma 
S^; Ex. R. lii.). 


* He who says, ^I will sin. and the Day ef. Atonement shall 
make atonement formes fer him the bay of. Atonement is of 
no avail, Only such sins as concern man's relation to God will 
be pardoned. Sins committed: by man against his fellow man 
are pardoned only after his fellow mans parden has been ob- 
tained: for it is said: ^ Fenn all veur sins before the Lord ye 
shall. be eleansed? (Lev. xvi. 306. thus exeluding sins before 
man" (Yoma viii. 8i. l 


The Dav of Xon ment has thus a double charac- 
ter; it ds beth a fast-day and a festal day. Tt com- 
prises the elements of the great fast-day of the year, 
on which are prohibited all these things from which 
the people abstained on any other publie fast-day, 
such as eating and drinking. bathing and anointing, 

‘the wearing of sandals or shoes, etc. 

Both Fast- (Yoma andr). Any other mode 
Day and of affliction or penitence, however, 
Festal Day. is prohibited (Yoma 744: Sifra, Ahare, 
viid. There were likewise embodied 

in the liturgy of the Day of. Atonement all those 


-forms of supplie ations and portions of the liturgy 


used on publie fast-days (Tatanit: iv. 1), including 
the most characteristic portion recited at sunset, 
NrkgLAn (“ihe closing of the gates of the sun? i, 
Of these the confession of sins forms the oldest and 
most prominent part of each portion of the day's 
liturgy. the alphabetical order in the catalogue of sins 


Didache v.: Shab. 54) rather than in the Temple 
liturgy (Sifrai,.: Yoma HLS) This is to be followed 
by the ~Selihot,” the appeals to God's forgiveness 
as expressed in the thirteen Attributes of God as He 
appeared to Moses on Sinai; promising *Salabti.” 

“I have forgiven” (Num. xiv. 18-20. The reading 
from the Law of the chapter on. the Atonement 
sacrifice in. Lev. xvi, in the morning portion, is 
followed by the reading from the prophet Isaiah (lvii. 
15-lviii. 14) as Haftarah, which has been signifi- 
cantly chosen to impress the worshipers with the 
lesson. that the external rite of fasting is valueless 
without the works of righteousness and beneficence, 

Differing in this respect. from any other fast-day, 

ind resembling all Sabbath and festival days, the 
celebration of the Day of Atonement begins in the 
synagogue on the preceding evening, in conformity 
with Lev. xviii. 32 CYoma S1. Tt probably did so 
during the time of the Temple (Yoma 194), but not 
in the Temple itself (Yomai.2) This evening serv- 
ico—called Kor Nipiuk from its opening formula. 
Which canceled. rash vows—with its strongly marked 
melodies and songs, assumed in the course of time a 
very impressive character, On the Day of Atone- 
ment itself. the noon or“ musaf" (additional) service 
-—presenting as its chief. feature the "Apopad, a 
graphic description of the whole Atonement service 
of the Temple—is followed by the afternoon. or 
" Minhah ? service, which begins with the reading 
from the Law of the chapter on ineesiuous marriages, 
with a side-reference. as it were, to Azazel, the 
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seducer to lewdness (Mes. 312; Tos. ad lor. Yoma 
67h), and as Haftarah, the ook of Jonah, containing 
the great lesson of God's forgiving Jove extended to 
Gentiles as well as to Jews. This is followed by the 
NEILAU service, in which the main ideas of the day 
are especially cmphasized—repentance Conditioning 
forgiveness, and God's sealing the decree of man for 
the ensuing year. The service. ends with a solemn 
invocation of God s name, the Shema ^, and the seven- 
fold exckunation, * The Lord, He is God " (compare I 
Kings xviii 3. forming the climax of the continu- 
ous devotions of the day. Asa signal of the close 
of the sacred day, so that the people may Know that 
they can work or eat (Tos, to Shab. 1144), or for other 
reasons (see Kol Bo. Ixx. ; Shulhan ‘Aruk. Orah Hay- 
vim, 623. 6; Tur Orah Tayvim, 624). the trumpet 
is blown once, or, as in Palestine, four times 
"'l'ekiahli, Shebarim, Teru‘ah, Tekiah? (see Malizor 
Vitry. pp. 345. 256; Abudrahim, “Seder Tef. Yom 
Kippurim 7). Either in the Nol-Nidre service, as in 
Jerusalem. before the main prayers (Schwartz, “ Das 
Heilige Land.” p. 336), or after the morning service 
(Mabzor Vitry, 9. 5523; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hav- 
vim, 621, 6), the dead are commemorated, and gifts 
are offered for their salvation (see Tan., Haazinu, i. 
ed. Vienna, 1853, p. 28; Pesik. xxvii. 1744, and Ro- 
keah, quoted in Beth Joseph to Tur Orah Wayvim, 
Le.)—aeustom which in the Reform liturgy has been 
made a more prominent part of the service. In 
preparation for the Day of Atonement it is usual 
to offer gifts of charity, according to Prov. x. 2, 
© Righteousness [Charity] delivereth from death.” 
and to go to the cemetery to visit the graves of the 


.. dead, a practise taken over-from the fast- days Cha: 
having originated in Hasidic circles (Rom. i. 29 ef seg. ; 


‘anit 1607; Yer. Ta‘anit ii 650). 

"The custom of bringing candles to burn in the 
synagogue the whole day, in memory of the dead, 
may have originated in the desire to light up the 
otherwise dark synagogue for the recital of. prayers 
and psalms by the pious during the entire night. 
This is the one view expressed in Kol Bo lxviii.: but 
other reasons of a mystic nature are given for it 
there as well as in Mahzor Vitry, p. 340; Abudrahim, 
Lew; and Shulhan ‘Arak, Orah Havvim, 610. 

Very significant, as showing a deep- rooted desire 
for some form of atoning sacrifice, Is the custom— 
known already in the time of the Geonim, and found 
in Asia and Africa (sce Be njamin JI., * Acht Yahre 
in Asien und. Africa,” 1858, p. 273), as well as in 
Europe (Asheri Yoma viii, 25; Mahzor Vitry, p. 339; 
Kol Bo Ixviii; Shulban * Aruk, Orah Hay vim, G05), 
though disapproved by Nahmanides, Solomon: ben 
Adret, and Joseph Caro (Tur Orah Hayyim, Z.e)— 
of swinging over one’s head, on or before the eve of 
Atonement Day, a-fowl, usually a rooster or hen; 
solemnly pronouncing the same to bea vicarious sac- 
rifice to be killed in place of the Jew or Jewess who 
might be guilty of death by his or her sin. Fishes 
and plants, also (sce Rashi, Shab, 812), perhaps orig- 
inally only these, were used in the gaonictime. The 
slaughtered animal or its equivalent was then given 
to the poor (see K APPAROT). Another custom of 
similar character is the receiving on the eveof Atone- 
ment Day, cither in the synagogue or at home—the 
latter is usually the place in Jerusaleni (see Schwartz, 
Lej—of thirty-nine stripes at the hand of a neighbor 
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The Samaritans, also, adopted the custom of pre- 
paring for the day by a puriticative bath and of 
spending the night and the day in the synagogue 
with praverand fasting, singing hymns, and reading 
from the Law (sec SAMARITANS) | 

BHO IOGRATHY 2 Hamburger, Ro R- T. i.. under Versöhnung 
und Vorsóhnungslag: Zunz. N.. P. pp. 76 NU Sachs, Dir 


16 lHigióse Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 1845. pp. Tes €t sey.: 
Erueck, Pharisdische Vollissiften. IN». pp. EX» 146. 
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ATONEMENT, DAY OF (B27 ov. Yom 
ha-Kippurim) —In Bible, Talmud, and Liturgy: 
The term 8223 BY, 7 Yom Kippur,” is late rabbinic. 


The Biblical Jaws relating to it are 
Biblical found in Lev. xvi. (ceremonies): (^. 
Data. xxiii. 26-32 (list of holidays): 7. NNV. 


9 (ushering in the jubilee); Nurm- 
xxix. 7-11 (sacrifices). | 

The Day of Atonement, according to Biblical tra- 
dition, is one in the eyele of holidays instituted by 
Moses, It occurs on the tenth day of the seventh 
month, and is distinguished by abstaining thereon 
from food (7 afllicting one’s soul”; compare Isa. lviii. 
3. 5) and. by an elaborate. ceremonial, The details 
of the ritual, in accordance with rabbinical interpre- 
tation (Sifra and Rashi on Lev. xvi; Mishnah and 
Gemara Yoma; * Yad ” Hil. *Abodat Yom ha-Kippu- 
rim; Asheri), proceed aboutas follows: In the early 
morning the high priest, in his robes 
of office (described Ex. xxviii., XXNIN.), 
offered the daily morning  sacritice 
(Num. xNix. 11; Ex. xxix. 38 ef eq.) 
and performed the ordinary morning 
rite of dressing the lamps. which was 
accompanied by an offering of incense (Ex. NXN. 7). 
Next in order was the festival sacrifice of a bullock 
and seven lambs (Num. xxix. 7 et seq.) Then 
began the peculiar ceremonies of atonement, for 
which the high priest put on special vestments of 
linen (Lev. xvi. 4). With his hands placed on the head 
of a bullock (contributed from his own means), he 
made confession of his own sins and of those of his 
nearer household (verse 6, see Rashi). The two goats 
contributed by the people (verse 5) were placed be- 
fore him, being designated by lot, the one for a sin- 
offering “for the Lord,” and the other to be sent away 
into the wilderness * for Azazel” (verses 7-10). Once 
more the high priest made confession over his own 
bullock, for himself and his wider houschold—his 
brother priests (verse dia). After killing the animal 
(verse 115) and. receiving its blood into a vessel, he 
took a censer full of Hye coals from the altar of 
burnt offering (Ex. xxvii. 1-8) and two handfuls of 
fine incense into the sacred recess behind the cur- 
tain, the Holy of Holies; there he placed the incense 
on the coals, the cloud of incense enveloping the so- 
called. “merey-seat " (verse 12 ef seq.), and. offered a 
short prayer (Yoma v. 1). He returned for the ves- 
sel containing the blood of the bullock and reentered, 
sprinkling some of it with his finger cight times be- 
tween the staves of the Ark (verse 14; Ex. xxv. 13- 
15) He then left the sacred compartment to kill the 
people's goat. (marked "for the Lord”); with its 
blood he reentered the Holy of Holies, there to per- 
form the same number of sprinklings in the same 
place (verse 15). 


Ceremonies 
According 
to Bibleand 
Mishnah. 
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these rites the most holy place was rendered 
free from all impurities attaching to it. through the 
i intentional or unintentional entrance 
Process of unelean persons into the sanctuary 
of Purifica- (verse 16. see Rashi; Num. xix. 13, 
tion. sce Rashi). By sprinkling the bul- 


Jlock’s blood and similarly that of the 
coat eight Himes against the curtain, the entrance to 
the Holy of Holies was purified (verse 165, see Rashi). 
No one was permitted to remain in the sanctuary 
while the high priest officiated in the Holy of Holies 
(verse 17) The hish priest then mixed the blood of 
the bullock and goat, and put some of it on the four 
corners of the altar of incense (Ex. XXX. 1-10): he 
furthermore sprinkled seme of it with his finger 
seven times on the surface of the altar, cleaned of 


dlc uil zarae? zacaecs (vere 403 e£ wry d. 
mainder was poured out at the base of the altar out- 
side (Lev. iv. D. The live goat was now brought 
forward. The high priest laid his hand up to nis 
bead and confessed 7 all the iniquities of the Israelites, 
and, all their transgressions, even all their sins,” 
which were thus placed upon the goat's head. Laden 
with the people's sins, the animal was sent away into 
the wilderness (verses 20-22). The high priest then 
took these portions that belonged on the altar out of 
the bodies of the bullock and the goat, and placed 
them temporarily ina vessel; the carcasses of the ani- 
mals were sent away “to the place where the ashes 
are thrown out ” (Lev. iv. 12) and burned there (verse 
23. Yoma vi. P). Clothed in his ordinary robes, the 
high priest offered another goat for a sin-offering 
(Num. xxix. 11), and two rums for a burnt offering, 
one of which was contributed by himself (verse 24). 
The altar portions of the bullock and goat were now 
burned on the altar (verse 25; Yoma Le. ; see Berti- 
noro) and the daily evening sacrifice was offered 
(Num. xxix. 11; Ex. xxix. 41). Once more the linen 
garments were put on, for the high priest again re- 
paired to the Holy of IHolies in order to remove 
thence the censer: the sacred vestments were then 
deposited in the sanctuary. In his ordinary robes, 
the high priest closed the service with the evening 
rite of lighting the lamps, which was accompanied 
by an offering of incense (Ex. xxx. 8; Yoma vii. 4). 
In the Mishnah the ceremonial is further enriched 
by elements having no Scriptural basis. Thus, be- 
fore removing his linen garments for the first time, 
the high priest read to the people portions from the 
Pentateuch relating tothe Day of Atonement (Yoma 
vii. 1). The Mishnah reproduces the exact wording 
of the three confessions (Hii. 8, iv. 2, vi. 2); it states 
| also that as often as the high priest 
Talmudical uttered the divine name (TETRAGRAM- 


weihhile the re- 


Amplifi- Maron), the assembled multitudes out- 
cations. side. while prostrating themselves, re- 


sponded: 7 Blessed be the name of the 
glory of His kingdom for ever and ever? (vi. 2). 


© Much is also said about the preparations which the 


high priest was to undergo during the week prece- 
ding the fast-day. and the night previous to the great 
day in particular; especially how he was to guard 
against pollution (i. 1-7). So great, according to the 
Mishnah (vii. 4), was the dread that some mishap 
might befall the high priest while officiating in the 
Holy of Holies, that.at the conclusion of the service 
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Atonement, Day of 


he was escorted home and congratulated by his 
friends, whom in turn the priest was wont to enter- 
tain in the evening at a feast. Mirth was indulged 
in by the people in general; the voung men and 
maidens enjoyed themselves by dancing in the vine- 
vards (Taʻanit iv. 8). 

The Day of Atonement is the Keystone of the Sac- 
rificial system of post-exilie Judaism. In the be- 
lief that the great national misfortunes of the past 
were due to the peoples sins, the Jews of post-exilic 
times strove to bring on the Messianic period of re- 
demption by strictly and minutely guarding against 
all mannerof sin. The land being detiled by the sin 
of the people, the pollution must. be removed lest 
the Divine Presence withdraw from among them. 

Hence the sacriticial system with its 

Place in sin- and guilt-offerings, © While pro- 

Post-Exilic vision was made for the expiation of 

Judaism. the wrong-deings of individuals by 
private offerings, the public sacrifices 

atoned for the sins of the community. Especially 
dangerous seemed the errors unwittingly committed 
(Ps. xix. 12. On the Day of Atonement such sins 
as may not have been covered by the various private 
and public expiatory sacrifices were to be disposed 
of by a general ceremony of expiation. In this 
elaborate ceremonial, as deserihed, the ordinary rites 
of the sin-offering are to be discerned in an intensi- 
fied form. Inevery sacrifice there is the idea of sub- 
stitution; the victim takes the place of the human 
sinner. The laying of hands upon the victim's head 
is an ordinary rite by which the substitution and the 
transfer of sins are effected; on the Day of Atone- 
ment the animal laden with the people's sins was 
sent abroad (c ompare the similar rite on the recovery 
of a leper, Lev. xiv. 7; see AZAZEL). The sprin- 
Kling of the blood is essential toall sin-offerings, By 


dipping his finger in the victim's blood and apply- 


ing it to a sacred object like the altar, the priest re- 
establishes the union between the people that he rep- 
resents and the Deity. 
In rabbinie Judaism the Day of Atonement com- 
pletes the penitential period of ten days CW ny 
nav) that begins with New - Year's 
Placein Day, the season of repentance and 
‘Rabbinic prayer; for though prayerful humilia- 
Judaism. tion be acceptable at all times, itis pe- 
culiarly potent at that time (R. H.184; 
Maimonides,“ Yad,” Teshubah, ii 6). [tis customary 
to rise early (commencing a few days before New- 
Year); the morning service is preceded by litanies and 
petitions of forgiveness (mno. * selihot ") which, 
on the Day of Atonement, are woven into the liturgy 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Havyim, 581; Zunz, “S. P. ^ 
76 et eg). New-Year's and Atoneme nt days are 
days of serious meditation (Shs OY, “awful 
days,” Zunz, ^S. P.” 82, note). The former is the 
annual day of judgment qa DY), when all creatures 
pass in review before the searching eye of Omnis- 
cience (R. H, i. 2), According to the ‘Targum, the 
day of the heavenly session in Job i. 6 et «eq. was no 
other than the first of the vear (Nnw t, resh 
shatta; see also Zohar Ex. 335, ed. Wilna, 1882). 
Accordingly, the Divine Judge receives on that day 
the report tof Satan, arch- fiend: and accuser in heaven; 
the other angels, it is presumed, are friendly to the 
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anveused, and. ple: ad their cause before the august 
tribunal. The sounds of the “shofar” are intended 
to confuse Satan (R. H. 167). There is, indeed, in 
heaven a book wherein the deeds of every human 
being are minutely entered (Abot ii. 1, iii. 16; a 
book of record, “book of remembrance,” is alluded 
to, Mal. iii. 16). Three books are opened on the first 
day of the year, says the Talmud (R. H. 165); one 
for the thoroughly wicked, another for the thor- 
oughly pious, and the third for the large intermedi- 
ate class. The fate of the thoroughly wicked and 
the thoroughly pious is determined on the spot; the 
destiny of ‘the intermediate class is suspended until 
the Dav of Atonement, when the fate of every man 
is scaled (R. H. 167). In the liturgical piece ~Une- 
tanneh Tokef.” ascribed to R. AMNON OF MAYENCE 
(Zunz, " Literaturgesch.” p. 107), a still weirder scene. 
is unfolded: | 

“God, seated on His throne to Judge the world, at the same 
time Judge, Pleader. Expert. and Witness, openeth the Book of 
Records ; it is read, every man's signature being found therein. 
The great trumpet is sounded; a still, small voice is heard; the 
angels shudder, saving, this is the day of Judgment: for His very 
ministers are not pure before God. Asa shepherd mustereth his 
flock, carsing them to pass under his rod, so doth God cause 
every living soul to pass before Him to {ix the limit of every 
creature's life and to foreordain its destiny. On New-Year's 
Day the decree is written: on the Day of Atonement it is sealed 
Who shall live and who are fo die, ete. But penitence, prayer, 
and charity may avert the evil decree.” 

All depends on whether a man's merits out weigh 
the demerits put to his account (Maimonides, 7 Yad,” 
Teshubah, iii. 3). It is therefore desirable to multi- 


ply good deeds before the final account on the Day 


of Atonement (ih. ii. 4) Those that are found 
M A are entered in the Book of Life s xxxii. 
; Isa. iv. 3; Ps. Ixix. 29 LA. V. 28]; Dan. xii. 1; 
see Chaéles, “Book of Enoch,” pp. 131-133). Hence 
the prayer: “Enter us in the Book of Life” gana; 
“inscribe us”; but YANN. “seal us,” that is, “seal 
our fate ”—in the closing prayer on the Day of 
Atonement). Hence also. the formula of salutation 
on New-Year’s Eve: “May you be inscribed [in 
the Book of Life] for a happy year.” In letters 
written between New-Year and the Day of Atone- 
ment, the writer usually concludes by wishing the 
recipient that God may seal his fate for happiness 
(n3 AD'NN ws). Thus, in late Judaism, features 
that were originally peculiar to New-Year's Day 
were transferred to the Day of Atonement. The be- 
lief that on the first day of the year the destiny of - 
all human beings was fixed was also that of the As- 
syrians. Marduk is said to come at the beginning 
of the year (*rish shatti”) and decide the fate of 
one's life (Schrader, “K. D." iii., second div., 14 et 
eq. ). 
The Day of Atonement survived the cessation of 
the sacrificial cult (in the year 70). " Though no sac- 
rifices be offered, the day in itself ef- 
Rabbinie fects atonement” (Sifra, Emor, xiv.). 
Aspects of Yet both Sifra and the Mishnah teach 
Atone- that the day avails nothing unless 
ment. repentance be coupled with it (Yoma 
viii. 8). Repentance was the indis- 
pensable condition for all the various means of atone- 
ment. Repentance must unquestionably accompany 
a guilt- or sin-offering (Lev. v. 5: Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Teshubah, i. 1). Penitent confession was a requisite 
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for ex piation through capital or corporal punishment © hatred, ll feeling, and all ignoble thoughts, seeks to 
(Sanh. vi. 2; Maimonides, 74.) "The Day of Atone- be occupied exclusively with things spiritual. How- 
ment absolves from sins against God, but not from , ever rigorously the rabbinical law may insist on the 
sins against a fellow man unless the pardon of the ^ outward manifestation of contrition, the corrective 
offended person be secured ” (Yoma viii; 9). Hence, is provided for in the lessons from the Prophets (Isa. 
the custom of terminating on the eve of the fast- | Iviii: Jonali; see Ta'anit ii. 1). Which teach that the 
day all feuds and disputes (Yoma Siw: Maimonides, | true fast-day in which God delights is a spirit of de- 
(hd etseq.). Even the souls of the dead are Included | votion, kindliness, and penitence. The serious char- 
in the community of those pardoned on the Day of | acter impressed upon the day from the time of its 
Atonement. It is customary for children to have | institution has been preserved. to the present day. 
public mention made in the synagogue of their de- No matter how much else has fallen into desuctude, 
parted parents, and to make charitable gifts on be- | sostrong is its hold upon the Jewish conscience that 
half of their souls (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah IHayyim, | no Jew, unless he have cut himself entirely loose 
621, 6). But no amount of charity will avail the from the synagogue, will fail to observe the Day of 
soul of a wicked man (Ture Zahab to Shulhan Aruk, © Atonement by resting from his daily pursuits and 
Yoreh Detah, 249, note 5). | attending service in the synagogue, With a few 
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JEWS CONFESSING THEIR SINS IN THE PRAYER " ASHAMNU IN A NEW YORK (EAST SIDE) SYNAGOGUE. 
: ' (From a photograph by Mandelkern.) 


The service in the synagogue opens in.the evening | exceptions, the service even of the Reformed syna- 
with the Kor-NipnE. The devotions during the | gogue is continuous through the day. 

day are continuous from morning until Critical View: The Pentateuchal references to 

The evening. Much prominence is given | the Day of Atonement cited in the preceding belong 

Liturgy. to the liturgical pieces in which the | to the Priestly Code, but by no means to oneand the 

Temple ceremonial is recounted (Ano- | same stratum. Lev. xvi., which is entirely devoted 

DAH service; Zunz, “Literaturgesch.” pp. 27 et seq... | tothe subject of the fast-day, isapparently composite 

64 et seq.) Ibn. Gabirol's M399 n3 (“Crown of | in origin, as is shown by the incongruity at the be- 

Royalty ") skilfully deals with the problem of sin: it ginning: “ Xaron shall not enter the Holy of Tlolies 


is appended to the Sephardic liturgy for the evening at all times” (verse 2); he may, how- 
Service, and is also read by the more devout in the | Analysis of ever, it may beinferred, goin at stated 
Ashkenazic synagogues. In the center of the older Sources. intervals. But the immediate sequel 
liturgy is the confession of sins. " For we are not so (verses 3 et seq.) rather says: With such 


are righteous and have not sinned; but, of a truth, | theend (verses 29-34) reference is made to the annual 
we are sinners. . . . May it be Thy will that Isin | celebration of a Day of Atonement. The rabbinical 
no more; be pleased to purge away my past sins, ac- | interpretation is obviously harmonistic (see Rashi on 
cording to Thy great mercy, only not through severe | verses 2 et &eq.); yet there are dissenting voices (sce 
chastisements.” The traditional melodies with their | Lev. R., & 21; Ex. R.. & 38) which maintain that. 
plaintive tones endenvor to give expression alike to | while entering the Holy of IHolies is obligatory on 
the individual's awe before the uncertainties of fate | the Day of Atonement, the high priest may go in at 
and to a people's moan for its departed glories. On | all times provided he carry out the ceremonies pre- 
the Day of Atonement the pions Jew becomes for- | scribed. Observe also the repetitions in verses 6 and 


bold of face and stiff-necked as to Say to Thee, We and such ceremonies Anron may go in; only toward 
getful of the flesh and its wants, and, banishing | 11a; hence the duplicated confession in the Mishnah, 
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verses 294 and 84a. According to the analysis of r^ assumed in the times subsequent to Ezra. See also 
Benzinger (in Stade’s “ Zeitschrift," 1889, pp. 65-89), | Lirurey, SIN. 
| bbs A E E BIBLIOGRARH z: Yoma: Mishnah, Talmud, and Asheri; Mali- 
Analysis of tinct strata: (1) verses 1-4, 6, 12, 18, 340 | — penis an maz hez Reas and RIT: Pur and Sha 
Lev. xvi. (omitting several glosses), dealing with | ologie, TSM. ii. 18-104: Driver, Leviticus, English transla- 
the manner (no matter What the occa- | THAM RHC nu C RES inet Fn RET 
sign) CIF akaran s enterig the Holy of Holics; (2 der Versolinungsfeier, in Geiger's Jd. Zeit. 1863, pp. 113- 
verses 295-944, a law very much like that of Lev. 125; S. Adler, in Stade's Zeitschrift, ii. 178 et segn 273. 
xxiii. 26 ef sq., prescribing the annual observance J. JR. — | M. L. M. | 
of a duy of fasting and rest, on which the sanctuary ATTAH HORETA (nsn Any) (Deut. iv. 35): 
and the people are to be purified, presumably by such. | The first of a series of versicles, seventeen in num- 
simple rites of atonement as those carried out on the | ber, chanted on the Rejoicing of the Law in the 
occasion of the dedication of the tabernacle (Lev. ix.; | Northern ritual, before the scrolls are taken from the 
the Day of Atonement is thus an annual occasion of | Ark for the “hakkafot” or processional circuits, 
rededication); (3) verses 5, 7-10, 14-28, of later date | The chant resemblesa Gregorian psalm-tone in struc- 
than (2), ordaining a more elaborate ceremonial. | ture, and falls in the first ecclesiastical mode (D to 
With (3) goes Ex, xxx. 10. Lev. xxv. bis probably | Don the natural notes). But theintonation, medita- 
a gloss (the surrounding text mainly belongs to I). | tion, and ending of the Hebrew chant diverge from 
No mention is made of the Day of Atonement in the | the rules of the plain-song, and show that it is sim- 
older codes, J, E, and D (Ex. xxiii. 14-17; xxiv. 18, | ply another utilization of that antique and peculiarly 
22 (t seg. Deut. xvi, 1-17). Oriental cadencearound the fifth degree of the minor 


ATTAH HORE'TA 


At - tah horetala - da - ‘at Ki Adonai hu ha-elo-him, en ‘od mil-lba- do. 


The beginnings of the institution may in the crit- | scale which is closely associated with the Feast of - 

leal view be sought forin Ezekiel, Inaddition tothe | Tabernacles; anditappears also in the melody sung 

festivals of Passover and Tabernacles, | by the cantor while waving the palm-branch (LULAB) 

History of the prophet ordains two days in the | during the Hatten on the first days (sce Music, 

the In- year on which the sanctuary may be | Syxacoca1), and in the melody for the Rain-Prayer 

stitution. cleansed, by the sprinkling of a bul- | (GEsuEM) introducing the Musar of the eighth day 

, lock's blood, from all impurities ocea- | (SHEMINI "AZERET). By some Polish cantors this 

sined through inadvertence: the first day of the | characteristic cadence is further frecly employed in 
first month, and the first day of the seventh (so read | the services of the Days of Penitence. 


with LXX; Ezek. xlv. 18-20); that is, with the be- A. F. L. C. 
ginning of both the civil (in the spring) and the ec- ATTAI: 1. Sonof the Egyptian Jarha, to whom 


Clesiastical year (inautumn), Itappears (from Lev. i . M 
xxv, 9; Ezek. xl. 1) that the new-vear was then Sheshan the Jerahmeelite gave his daughter to wife 
^ (I Chron. ii. 35, 36). 


made to begin with the tenth day of the month. In 
5 die : A Gadi Meftain who joi the forces of 
the Pentateuchal legislation the sec ze- 2. A Gadite chieftain wao solned 
et fs Rents ae aone of Eze- | David at Ziklag ¢ Chron. xii. 11). 


kicl's Days of Atonement is kept; it is at the same 
time transferred to the tenth d of the month, while pe Eon ol pee sig si aac the daugh- 
the first day is made into New-Year's Day, the two ter of Absalom (II Chron. xi. 20). G. B. L. 
days changing places. From the simple rites pre- daba. : l D. 
scribed by the prophet of the Exile to the elaborate ATTAR, IBN: A family name among the Seph- 
ceremonial of the latest strata in P, there is, how- | ardie Jews. In Arabic the word “attar” means 
ever, a lengthy process. Stated days of fasting, | “apothecary” or “spice-dealer”; but it is found 
mentioned for the first time by Zechariah (vii. 1-5), | Hebraized, and applied in its original sense as an 
clearly refer to the anniversaries of national calami- epithet, as early as 1150 (Harkavy. * Meassef Nidda- 
ttes (the murder of Gedaliah took place in the seventh him," p. 83; compare also Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 521; 
month; Jer. xli. 1). Noother regular day of fasting mandy "by occurs in Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
was known tothe prophet; otherwise he would have | MSS.” No. 2142, 32, “Raba Attare "). From the 
mentioned it when he reiterated the indifference of fourteenth century (see No. 11, below) the prefix 
tlie old prophets to out ward ceremonial. Even when | “ibn” is employed with “ Attar,” although “Attar” 
Ezra comes to Palestine in the year 444, a day of | alone coexists as the name of a possibly different 
fasting is observed, not on the tenth but on tlie family The Attars were especially numerous in 
twenty-fourth of the Seventh month, and by no | northern Africa; and among the Sephardim in 
;.ansaccording to the ceremonial of Lev. xvi. (Neh. | Amsterdam, Italy, and Palestine to-day the name is 
ko 1). The law of Ezra may have contained the | represented by such forms as * Abenatar,” “ Abea- 
simpler prescription of Lev. xxiii. 26 et seq., and the | tar," and * Benattar.” In Hebrew the name usually 
Corresponding stratum in chapter xvi. ; the day was | takes the form “py '2N. also *x^N*3K (Ialber- 
iL oi considered then of the importance that | stamm, “Cat. Hebr.. Handschriften," p. 80, line 2), 
I.— 19 


Attar, Ibn 
Attestation 
which latter is not a-clerical error, as Steinschneider 
thinks, but a form of the name borne by many indi- 
viduals, as is evident from the spelling " Abeatar i 
in De Castro's epitaphis (see his * Keur van Graf- 
steenen,” pp. 25, 26). The Amsterdam branch of the 
family has frequently intermarried. with that of 
Melo, although the exact relationship of these fam- 
ilies is by no means clear, The connection of the 
various individual bearers of this name is also at 
times obscure, although the majority of them prob- 
ably belong to the same family. The following 
list enumerates twenty-two Attars distinguished in 
literature from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
century: 

1. Abraham Abenatar Melo: Student at the 
rabbinical academy Keter Shem-Tob, in Amsterdam, 
toward the end of the seventeenth century; proba- 
bly a nephew or a son of Emanuel Abenatar (Kay - 
serling, “Sephardim,” p. 115). 

2. Abraham b. Jacob ibn Attar: Cabalist 
and Talmudist; flourished in Morocco in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. He was the grand- 
father of Judah b. Jacob ibn Attar I. (Nacht, 
* Mekor Hayyim,” p. 34). 

3. Amram Meshullam b. Jacob Attar: Al- 
gerian payyetan. Luzzato (7 Ozar Tob,” 1880, p. 
64) calls him “Amar,” for which Steinschneider 
reads * Attar,” in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 342. 

4, David Abenatar: Lived in Amsterdam at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century (De Castro, 
l.e. p. 24). (A David Benattar was rabbi in Tunis 
about the middle of the nineteenth century.—Cazes, 
* Notes Bibliographiques,” p. 195.) 

5. David Abenatar Melo. See MELO, Davip 
ABENATAR. 

6. Emanuel Abenatar Melo. 
EMANUEL ABENATAR. 

7. Hayyim ibn Attar: Moroccan rabbi, fa- 
mous for his learning, philanthropy, and piety. He 
flourished in Salé toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, but left that town, on the occasion of a 
rising against the Jews, and settled in Miguenez, 
where a college was established for him by the 
learned and wealthy Moses b. Isaac de Avila, from 
which institution many learned rabbis were gradu- 
ated. Oneof his grandsons was Hayyim b. Moses ibn 
Attar (No. 8); compare Nacht, "^ Mekor Hayyim," 
pp.2.3. (A payyetan, Hayyim Abeatar, is men- 
tioned in Halberstamm, l.c. p. 88, line 2.) 


See MELO, 


G. L. G. 
8. Hayyim ben Moses ibn Attar: Talmud- 
ist and cabalist; born at Salé, Morocco, in 1696: 
died at Jerusalem July 6, 1743. He was one of 
the most prominent rabbis in Morocco. Ten years 
before his death he left his native city for Eu- 
rope, to publish his voluminous manuscripts and, in 
accordance with rabbinical usages, to submit them 


for approbation (“haskamah ") to the leading author- | 


ities. He was everywhere received with great honor, 
due to his wide learning, keen intellect, and unusual 
piety. In the middle of 1742 he arrived at Jerusa- 
lem, where he presided at the bet ha-midrash Kene- 
set Yisrael. Oneof his disciples there was Hayyim 
Joseph David Azvrar, who seems to have been com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the excellencies of his mas- 
ter. In a truly Oriental strain he wrote of him: 
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“ Attar's heart pulsated with Talmud; he uprooted 
mountains like a resistless torrent; his holiness was 
that of an angel of the Lord, . . . having severed all 
connection with the affairs of this world.” 

He published: (1) * Hefez Adonai” (God’s Desire), 


Amsterdam, 1732— dissertations on the four Tal- 


mudic treatises Derakot, Shabbat, Horayot, and 
Hulin. (2) “Or ha-Hayyim” (The Light of Life), 
Venice, 1742—a commentary on the Pentateuch after 
the four methods known collectively as PaRDES; it 
was reprinted several times. His renown is based 
chiefly on this work, which became popular also 
with the Hasidim. (3) Peri Toar " (Beautiful Fruit), 
novelke on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, dealing 
especially with Hiskiah de Silva's commentary 
“Peri Hadash,” Amsterdam, 1742; Vienna and Lem- 
berg, 1810. (4) “Rishon le-Zion,” Constantinople. 
1750—consisting of novell to several Talmudic 
treatises, on certain portions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
on the terminology of Maimonides, on the five Me- 
gillot, on the Prophets and on Proverbs. (5) Under 
the same title were published at Polna, 1804, his 
notes on Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, etc. See 
KUTTOWER, ABRAHAM GERSHON. _ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 891; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 541; Lunez, in Jerusalem, i. 122 Cepi- 

taphs); Nacht, Mekor Hayyim, Hebrew biography of “Attar, 

Drohobycz, 1898; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Franco, His- 

toire des Israélites €T Orient. 

L. G. M. B. 

9, Isaac Attar: Talmudist of the eighteenth 
century, mentioned by Abraham Ankava in his 
“Kerem Hemed,” Nos. 155, 167. 

10. Jacob Abenatar: Member of the governing 
body of the Spanish-Portuguese congregation in 
Amsterdam in the year 1749 (De Castro, l.e. p. 39) 

11. Jacob b. Abraham ibn Attar: Earliest 
known member of this family. He wrote a super- 
commentary upon Rashi to the Pentateuch, com- 
pleting it in 1486. The manuscript is preserved in 
the Leuwarden Library, Holland (see Neubauer, in 
Roest’s “ Letterbode,” ii. 83). 

12. Jacob ibn Attar: Died March 24, 1583. 
Saadia Longo composed a poetical epitaph on Jacob 
which was published by Edelman in his “Dibre 
Hefez,” p. 14, and which described Jacob as a great 
scholar and influential man. He is perhaps identi- 
cal with Jacob, the father of Abraham b. Jacob ibn 
Attar (Nacht, l.c. p. 34). 

13. Joseph ibn Attar: Leader in the Jewish 
community of Lisbon shortly before the expulsion 
of the Jews from Portugal (Samuel b. Moses de 
Medina, Responsa, No. 371). LG. . 

14. Judah ben Jacob I. ibn Attar: Rabbi and 
author; lived at Fez in Moroeco toward the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. His name is found attesting a 
pamphlet in the year 1700. He was chief rabbi of 
Fez and enjoyed the reputation of a profound Tal- 
mudist and saintly man. Popularly he was sup- 
posed to have wielded miraculous powers; his biog- 
rapher, Azulai, narrates that, being thrown once 
into a cage of lions, he remained there for twenty- 
four hours and then left it unharmed. He wrote in 
1715 a work entitled “Minhat Yehudah” (Judah's 
Offering), containing Midrashic explanations to va- 
rious passages in the Pentateuch, portions only of 
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which have been published by Judah Koriyyat in 
his * Ma'or we-Shemesh,” 1838. 
Me OETA dteinschnelden, Cat. Bidi. No, 3688; the came; 

Hebr. Bill. xvi. 60; Nacht, Mekor Hayyim, pp. 34-10 

M. k.—G. 

15. Judah b. Jacob II: Equally renowned asa 
Talmudist and secular scholar; flourished, probably 
at the end of the fourteenth century, in Spain. The 
Greek. Joseph Kilti (or Kelti) dedicated to him a 
philosophical work, * Minhat Yehudah ” (Zotenberg, 
"Cat. des Manuscrits Hebr. de la Bibliothèque Im- 
periale,” No. 707, 2). Carmoly (in Jost’s “ Annalen," 
1839, p. 163) designates him as a Spanish exile, but 
Without reason, for Kilti, in his dedication, speaks 
of him simply as * the Sephardi” (compare “ Litera- 
turblatt des Orients,” x. 708). 

16. Mordecai b. Reuben ibn Attar: Ar- 
ranged with the printer Proops of Amsterdam to 
print the “ Azharot” of Solomon ibn Gabirol and of 
Isaac b. Reuben; they were accordingly published 
in 1721 (Steinschneider, *Jüdische Typographie,” 
p.73) He is probably distinct from the Mordecai 
ibn Attar mentioned in the Responsa, * Mishpatim 
Yesharim," of Raphael Birdugu, p. 102. 

17. Moses b. Hayyim: Talmudist of Miguenez, 
about 1700. Son of Hayyim (No. 7) and father of 
the celebrated Talmudist and cabalist Hayyim (No. 
8. Hisdaughter married Samuel b. Moses de Avila. 

18. Moses b. Shem-Tob ibn Attar: Talmud- 
ist and philanthropist; died in Fez 1725. Moses, 
a man of great wealth and learning, distinguished 
himself by his philanthropy in founding schools for 
poor children, which he maintained. He was the 
father-in-law of Hayyim b. Moses ibn Attar and the 
son of Shem-Tob, who was the brother of Hayyim. 

19. Obed b. Judah ibn Attar: Flourished in 

the seventeenth century; son of Judah (No. 14). 
He wrote a preface to his father's work, *Shir Mik- 
tam," and narrates many details of the latter's life. 
. 20. Samuel ibn Attar: Published in 1605 the 
well-known little book, * Hibbur Ma'asi yot ” (Collec- 
tion of Stories). He is erroneously considered the 
author of the work “ Zarzir Matnayyim ” (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 2408). 

21. Shem-Tob ibn Attar: Talmudist, men- 
tioned by Ankava, le. No. 235. Perhaps identical 
with Shem-Tob ibn Attar, the brother of Hay- 
yim ibn Attar, equally renowned as Talmudist and 
philanthropist. When he died (1700) the community 
of Fez sent a letter of condolence to his brother 
Hayyim, which is still existing in the Berlin Library 
(Nacht, Jc. p. 8). 

22. Solomon ibn Attar: Distinguished and 
learned Tunisian; lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He is mentioned in Jacob Fetussi’s work, 
“Berit Ya‘akob,” Leghorn, 1800 (Cazes, l.e. p. 183). 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nacht, Mekor Hamim, pp. 2, 34; Stein- 
schneider, Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the 

Jews, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 341-343. l 

G. L. G. 


ATTESTATION OF DOCUMENTS (Hati- 
mah): The general rule of evidence is that a fact 
can be established only by the testimony of two wit- 
nesses, With the introduction of writing and the 
custom of making written records of the transac- 
tions, the strictness of the rule requiring the actual 
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presence of the witnesses to deliver their testimony 
orally was relaxed, and a written instrument setting 
forth the fact and subscribed by two witnesses was 
considered evidence of equal validity. In Jewish 
law a written instrument by which a person bound 
himself to do or pay something was usually pre- 
pared by the witnesses or under their direction, and 
not by the person charged thereby; nor did the 
debtor or obligor, as a rule, sign the instrument. 
The distinction, therefore, between the attestation of 
witnesses in Jewish law and in modern law lies in 
the fact that in the latter the subscribing witnesses 
attest the genuineness of the signature of the debtor, 


Whereas in Jewish law they attest the fact that the 


transaction purported in the instrument to have oc- 
curred actually did occur. It is thesubstanceof the 
instrument, and not the signature of the obligor, that 
is proved by the attestation of the subscribing wit- 
nesses. "The formula of attestation varies. An ap- 
proved formula is the following: 

“We [the witnesses] have taken symbolic possession [" Kin- 


yan sudar "] from........... . the son of............ . according 
to all which fs written and expressed above, with an article that 
may be used for taking symbolic possession, this......day 
Of iens ;: and all i fixed and established. 

ERESSE STEERS . the son of............ | à Witness, 

Musas dua od , the son of............ . à Witness." 


Àn older formula reads simply: 

" We have written and signed our names here on this [date] ; 
and ail is fixed and established.” 

[Names of witnesses] . 

Inasmuch as the testimony of the subscribing wit- 
nesses gocs to the substance of the instrument, the 
formalities required are numerous; and great strict- 
ness is observed in enforcing them, although such 
Strictness is relaxed in the cases of bills of divorce 
and bills of manumission of slaves. 

The witnesses must read the document word for 
word before they sign it. It is not sufficient if some 
one else reads it to them, though some authorities 
are of the opinion that it may be read to them by tco 
other persons. If the document is prepared ina lan- 
guage unknown to one of the witnesses, and has 
been translated for him, the document is valid (Shul- 

han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 45, 2). 


Mode of The witnesses must know both parties 
At- and their names, or have them properly 
testation. identified by others, for the obvious 


reason that in the absence of the sig- 
nature of the party bound, fraud in the preparation 
of the instrument would be more possible, In the 
case of a bill of sale or an instrument of indebted- 
ness, the later law somewhat relaxed the rule, and 
provided that the witnesses need know only the 
seller or the debtor, these being the persons to be 


. bound respectively by these instruments (ib. 49, 2). 


According to Maimonides, however, the strict rule 


requiring the witnesses to know both parties can 


not be relaxed (^ Yad,” Maiweh, xxiv. 3). The wit- 
nesses must sign theirown names; and illiterate wit- 
nesses, unable to write, are incompetent; thus, even 
if some one have traced the signature for the wit- 
ness and the latter have written the letters over the 
tracing, it is invalid; although some authorities are 
of the opinion that in such cases the witness is con- 
sidered competent, especially so ip cases of bills of 
divorce. : 


Attestation 
Attorney 


An attestation in the form “A. B. has authorized 
qme to sign for him" is invalid, because of the gen- 
eral reason. that the subscription of the witness is 
equivalent to testimony delivered inopen court. and 
hence must be direct, and not hearsay. In some 
communities it became customary for public scribes 
to prepare all documents; in such cases the. wit- 
nesses appeared before the scribe and, if illiterate, 
directed and authorized the scribe to sign for them. 
The formula in such cases was: * A. B. bas author- 
ized me to sign this document for him”; and where 
such custom prevailed, such attestation was consid- 
- ered valid (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 45, 5). 

A peculiar rule of the Jewish law was that the 
signatures of the witnesses must be affixed at a dis- 
tance of less than two lines from the body of the in- 
strument. The history of this rule is interesting. 
The older Talmudic law, which had no special for- 
mula for documents whereby the end of the body of 

the document could be fixed beyond 
Connection the danger of any addition thereto 
with Body after the witnesses had subscribed, at- 
of Deed. tempted to prevent the addition of such 
matter by the rule quoted by Rab 
Amram, “The last line proves nothing" (B. B. 
1624); meaning that if any matter of importance was 
brought into the last line of the document, it signi- 
fied nothing, because it was presumed that this last 
line had been interpolated, as the witnesses rarely 
signed their names so closely to the body of the doc- 
ument as not to leave a space wide enough for an 
interpolation. 

Another rule is cited in the name of Rabbi Jo- 
hanan: *Some of the substance of the document is 
repeated in the last line" (B. B. 161b). Thus, by 
summing up what had already appeared in the body 
of the document, the last line becomes of no impor- 
tance whatever except as an indication of the end of 
the instrument. If, therefore, the signature of the 
witness is at a distance of a line or a little more than 
a line from the body of the instrument, no interpola- 
tion could take place. Butif thesignatures are two 
lines distant, then interpolation could take place, be- 
cause in the first of these two lines some matter of 
importance could be added, and in the second the 
formula of repetition could be written. Hence the 
necessity for the rule that, in order to prevent any 
interpolation of this sort, the witnesses must sign 
within the distance of two lines from the body of 
the instrument, or the instrument is absolutely void 
(Hoshen Mishpat, Lc. 6). The formula “ Everything 
is rixed and established ? (Dp) MU bam) is univer- 
sally recognized as the end of the instrument, and, 
as anything appearing thereafter would be imme- 
diately recognized as an interpolation, the strictness 
of the above rule seems to be unnecessary; yet the 
rule was nevertheless not relaxed, upon the ground 
that that which is not done according to the ordi- 
nance of the sages is not valid (* Be'er ha-Golah " on 
Hoshen Mishpat. U.¢.). 

An instrument. of indebtedness duly attested by 
two witnesses is in some respects equivalent in its 
effect to an instrument which has been made a mat- 
ter of public record at modern law. The debt thus 
secured becomes a lien on the property of the debtor; 
und the creditor may follow such property for the 
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f : m, ? 
purpose of collecting his claim, even though the 
property has been transferred.to third persons bona 
fide, because all persons are presumed 


= Deeds of to take such property subject to the 
Indebted- lien of the debt, since the instrument 
ness. of indebtedness attested by two wit- 


nesses ig deemed to be such publi. 
cation of the debt as to be legal notice to all the 
world (B. B. x. 8). 

The rule of law providing bat at least two wit- 
nesses must subscribe does not imply that the docu- 
ment has greater validity if morethan two subscribe. 
It is simply a rule providing for à proper form of 
attestation; and two witnesses ure sufficient. An in- 
strument attested by only one witness is equivalent 
to theoral testimony of one witness; and if the obli- 
gation is repudiated by the person bound by the in- 
strument, he is obliged to take the oath of purgation 
(B. B. x. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 51, 2). For although 
the instrument docs not create a perfect obligation 
by reason of the fact that there is but one witness, it 
nevertheless raises the presuinption of indebtedness, 
which the debtor is obliged: to meet by taking the 
oath that he docs not owe anything. 

If a duly signed instrument is delivered in the 
presence of two witnesses, ;even though they are 
not the signers of the document, the creditor 
may follow the property of the debtor (28. 7); al- 
though some authorities do not concede the same 
validity to the document that is delivered in the 
presence of two as to the one that is subscribed by 
two (“Beer Heteb” on Hoshen Mishpat, Lc). Ifa 
document is signed by a number of witnesses, some 
of whom are incompetent, some authorities require 
evidence that the witnesses last subscribing are com- 
petent (i. 45, 19, gloss); but the general rule seems to 
be that if there are among the signers two witnesses 
who are competent, the instrument is valid, no mat- 
ter in what order they have signed, unless it can be 
proved that a!l the signers have been simultaneously 
called to sign the document (ib. text). If there are 
only two witnesses, and one of them is incompetent, 
the instrument is invalid, even if it has been deliv- 
ered in the presence of two qualified witnesses (Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” *Edut, xiv. 6; see Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 130, 17). 

According to the Talmudic principle, where Jew- 
ish ang non-Jewish laws differ, and the Jew is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the non-Jew, the case is de- 
cided according to the non-Jewish law; hence, if a 
non-Jew has sold an instrument of indebtedness toa 
Jew, it is the prevailing opinion of the jurists that 
the rights of the Jew are determined according to 
the non-Jewish Jaw (Hoshen Mishpat, 66, 25). If 
‘such instrument of indebtedness is signed by the 
witnesses at a distance of more than two lines from 
the body of the instrument, this does not invalidate 
such instrument, if the same is valid according to 
non-Jewish law (čb. 45, 17). 

As stated above, the strictness of the rules con- 
cerning attestation of instruments is somewhat re- 
laxed in the cases of bills of divorce and bills of man- 
umission of slaves, since these instruments were 
always construed liberally in favor of the slave to 
be freed from bondage or the woman to be freed 
from matrimony. Thesubscription of the witnesses 
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to the GET was ordained by Rabban Gamalicl as a 
matter of public policy, in order to facilitate the 
proof of legal documents (Git. iv. 3); 
Bills but after this ordinance it was still for a 
of Divorce longtime maintained by the authorities 
and Manu- that where there were no subscribing 
mission. witnesses, but the get had been prop- 
erly delivered to the wife in the 
presence of witnesses, it was valid, and could be 
proved by the witnesses of the delivery (ib. ix. 4). 
Although the general rule required that the witnesses 
should be personally acquainted with the parties, 
yet in cases where the exigencies of the situation 
made it impossible to follow the usual formalities, a 
bill of divorce was permitted to be delivered to the 
wife, even though the witnesses did not personally 
know the parties (Git. 66«). If the witnesses did 
not sign their full names, or omitted the words “a 
witness,” following their names, it was nevertheless 
presumed that they wrote their names with the in- 
tention of being witnesses to the document, and 
hence the attestation was deemed valid (i5. ix. 8). 
There was one exception to the general rule that 
two witnesses are sufficient toattest any iustrument: 
this was a curious form of a bill of divorce known 
as"the folded get." It was prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: A line was written, the parchment 
was then folded and fastened, and a witness signed 
on the back of the fold; then another line was writ- 
ten, and the parchment again folded and fastened, 
and this fold likewise attested by another witness: 
and as there were not less than three folds, there 
could not be less than three witnesses (B. B. x. 1, 2), 
because of the rule that the folded get must have as 
many Witnesses as it has folds; and if one fold was 
blank, the get was called “a bald get,” and was void 
(Git. viii. 9, 10). This form, however, was no longer 
used in Talmudic times, Such instruments are 
declared absolutely void by the later law (Hoshen 


Mishpat, 42, 1, gloss). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Der Gerichtliche Beweia, pp. 399 et 


seg; Bloch, Die Civil-Process-Ordnung, pp. 53 et s€q.i 
Klein, Das Gesetz über das Gerichtliche Beweisverfahren, 
pp. 17 et xeq.; Amram, Jewish Law of Divorce, pp. 171 ct 
‘keg. See also the articles DIVORCE, DEEDS, DOCUMENTS, 


EVIDENCE, 
J. SR. D. W. A. 


ATTIA, ISAAC B. ISAIAH: Talmudic schol- 
ar; lived in Aleppo in the nineteenth century. He 
was the author of the followin g works, published in 
Leghorn, 1821-81: (1) ^ Eshet Hayil" (A Virtuous 
Woman), explaining Prov. xxxi; (2) “ Wayikra 
Yizhak” (And Isaac Called), annotations on the 
Pentateuch, divided into three parts, the last two of 
Which are entitled * Doresh Tob” (He Who Preaches 
Well) and **Ekeb *Anawah ? (For Modesty's Sake); 
(8) " Mesharet Mosheh ” (The Servant of Moses), con- 
taining novelle on Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah 
and itscommentaries; (4) “Rob Da gan” (Abundance 
of Corn), with an appendix, “Ot leTobah” (A Sign of 
Good), on different halakic subjects, divided into two 
parts and arranged in alphabetical order; (5) * Tannia 
we-Shayar" (He Taught and Left Unexplained), 
and (0) “ Pene ha-Mayim” (The Surface of the Water): 
two volumes of annotations on the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mua. p. 62; 
Bibliotheca FricdUtnderiana, p. 126. 
L. G. I. Bn. 
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ATTORNEY: A legul representative, empow- 
ered to plead on behalf of the person represented. 
Attorneys at law are unknown in Jewish law. The 
examination and cross-examination of the witnesses 
were conducted by the judges; and in criminal cases 
the law imposed upon the judges the duty of care- 
fully guarding the prisoner's rights. Attorneys in 
fact were permitted to appear for their principalsand 
conduct litigation, subject to certain restrictions, ' 

Attorney for Plaintiff: The Talmudic Jaw on 
the subject is found in the treatise Baba Kamma (70a). 
According to this passage, an Attorney was author- 
ized to represent his principal only for the purpose 
of receiving property from a bailee or trustce, when 


there was no dispute concerning its ownership. If 


there was a contest as to the title to the property, 
the Talmudic law did not authorize an Attorney to 
appear. 

At the law academy in Nehardea it was taught 
that an Attorney could appear only for the purpose 
of taking possession of real estate, but not to re- 
cover movable property. The Geonim, however, 
modified this Talmudic principle, and permitted at- 
torneys to appear in contested cases also. Rabbi 
Hanancel of Kairwan, who lived during the elev- 
enth century, reports that in his time it was lawful 
to appoint attorneys in all cases, whether the con- 
troversy was concerning movable or immovable 
property, and whether there was a contest or not 
(Tosafot, B. K. 70a, rooSpon); and this opinion 
was generally accepted in the later Jaw (Shulhan - 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 123, 1). 

The power of Attorney had to be in writing, and 
to contain the words “ proceed, litigate, acquire, and 
possess for thyself and compel the adversary to give 
up what is due,” or words to that effect; and if such 
words were not used, the defendant was not obliged 
to answer the Attorney, and could plead in bar of the 
Attorney’s right (B. K. l.c.; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Sheluhin, iii. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 122, 4). 

It was at first thought that the relation of Attorney 
and client was like that of partners, and that the At- 
torney could retain one-half of what he collected; 

but the final decision was that their 


Relation of relation is like that of principal and 


Attorney Agent, and that the Attorney was 
and obliged to account to his principal for 
Client. all that he had done or received (B. 


K. Lc). The principal was obliged 
to pay all the expenses of the Attorney and to in- 
demnify him for all outlays; and all powers of At- 
torney were customarily drawn with a provision to 
that effect (Hoshen Mishpat, 122, 6). 

Any person could act as Attorney for another, 
Even women and slaves could be empowered. The 
| principal's own slaves, however, were 
Persons not permitted to represent him (i5. 
Qualified to 123, 13); and, subject to certain regu- 
Act. lations, even non-Jews were author- 
ized to act as attorneys for Jewish 

claimants (65. 14). | 
Unless specially authorized to do so, the Attorney 
could not appoint another Attorney in his place; and 
the principal could revoke the power of Attorney at 

his will (tb. 123,4; 123, 3). 

In case the principal appointed another Attorney, 


Attorne 
Attributes 


this was an. implied revocation of the power granted 
to the first one, unless the second appointment was 
simply intended as a precautionary measure whereby 
the second Attorney was substituted only in case the 
first could not act (ib.). 

If the subject of contention was a debt, the death 
of the principal revoked the power of Attorney ; but 
if it was real estate, or if the Attorney had been 
given authority through the ceremony of symbolical 
seizure (K1NYAN), the death of the principal was not 
a revocation of the power (5. 1). 

A husband could act as Attorney for his wife with- 
out afy special power given to him, in controversies 
concerning those portions of his wit: serty in 
which he had usufructuary rights; i: iud no 
such implied power in matters concerning those por- 
tions of her estate the fruits of which she enjoyed 
(Git. 495; IIoshen Mishpat, Ze. 8). 

Members of a partnership or heirs of an estate of 
which no partition had been made could appear as 
attorneys for their copartners or coheirs without any 
special power given to them, because, their interest 
being joint, each is authorized to act for the oth- 
ers. If, however, one of the coheirs or copartners 
was absent in another city, and unable therefore to 
intervene personally in the case, if he so chose to 
do, he was not bound by the action of his coheir or 
= copartner; and it was a rule, therefore, that in cases 
where a cohcir or copartner appeared to represent 
the estate, the defendant might demand a produc- 
tion of the power of Attorney from absent parties 
interested (Ket. 94a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Shelu- 
hin, iii. 3; Hoshen Mishpat, le. 9). 

Attorney for Defendant: The defendant was 
not entitled to be represented at court by an Attor- 
ney (Hoshen Mishpat, 124, 1). The only case, it 
appears, known to the Talmudists, in which it was 
assumed that an Attorney (bos. &vroÀetc) might 
eventually be permitted to appear for the defendant, 
was one in which the high priest was sued (Yer. 
Sanh. ii., beginning 19d). 

The principal reason for compelling the defendant 
to appear in person seems to have been the feeling 
that if he were obliged to face the plaintiff in open 


court, there would be a slighter probability of false : 


plea or concealment of the truth on his part (Hoshen 
Mishpat, f.¢.; Beer ha-Golah, 10.). 

Women of standing and scholars were respected 
to this extent, that they were permitted to make 
their statements in their own homes in the presence 
of the plaintiff; and the record of their statements 
was taken by the oflicial recorder and presented to 
the court (Asheri Sheb. iv. 2; Hoshen Mishpat, 
Lc). See AGENCY, and ATTORNEY, POWER OF. 

J. SR. D. W. A. 


ATTORNEY, POWER OF (Harshaah): An 
instrument empowering an agent to act on behalf of 
a principal. The following formula of a Power of 
Attorney is taken from “ Nahalat Shib‘ah,” chap. 
xliv.: 

* A memorial of testimony taken before us witnesses whose 
names are subscribed below. On the...... day of the month 
of...... , in the year...... of the creation, there came before us 
A. the son of B, and he said unto us, ' Be ye witnesses and ac- 


quire from me by symbolic seizure [" kinyan-"] and sign this and 
give It into tne hands of C, the son of D, that it may be unto him 
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for a testimony and as proof that I do this voluntarily and of 
my own free will, I have given to the said C, the son of D, four 
ells of ground, and through them and through the aforesaid 


‘symbolic seizure, I empower and authorize the said C, the son of 


D, to be my attorney und representative [* murshah " —empow- 
ered, and “entelar " —érroAevs, mandatory], that he may have 
power and authority to demand and collect the amount whieh E, 
the son of F, owes me on a certain instrument of indebtedness 
which ] have transferred to him [my attorney}: "and now ac- 
quire it tor thyself and all rights under it; and thy hand shall 
be as my hand; and thy mouth as my mouth; and thy act as 
my aet; and thy release as my release; and everything that 
thou shalt do concerning the aforesaid debt shall be done as 
though I bad done it myself "^; and thus the aforesald A. son 
of B. suid to the aforesaid C, son of D, * Go litigate and acquire 
and lay out whatever is necessary for thy expense, and what- 
ever shall be decided for thee in court I shall accept whether in 
my favor or against me, nor shall I have the right to say to 
thee I have sent thee to benefit me, and not to harm my cause’; 
and he shall also have power and authority to summon the debtor 
to court or to compromise with him or to extend the time of pay- 
ment and to give acquíttance. To all the above, the sald A, son 
of B, bound himself by symbolic seizure and by the four ells of 
ground as aforesaid, and by a hand-clasp, and by an audible 
statement, and by a lawful oath, and under the sanction of the 
heavy ban to approve and ratify everything that the attorney 
may do. This letter of attorney shall not be invalidated nor 
shall its power be minimized by anything wrongful or detri- 
mental forever; but it shall have permanent force and effect - 
necording to the effect of all letters of attorney that are custom- 
arily made among Israelites, according to the regulation of our 
sages of blessed memory, not as a mere *asmakta ' nor es a mere 
form. And we have taken symbolic possession from A, son of B, 
on behalf of C, son of D, according to everything that is written 
and expressed above by an object through which symbolic pos- 
session may lawfully be taken; and all is firmly fixed and estab- 
lished." (Signed by two witnesses.) 


The Power of Attorney is, like most documents in 
Jewish law, prepared and signed by the witnesses 
and not by the parties. By the ceremony of sym- 
bolic seizure and by the conveyance of four cells of 
ground to the attorney, the latter became invested 
with all the powers specifically defined in the instru- 
ment. 

The foregoing formula contains all the necessary 
and formal words required by the law. It enables. 
the attorney to expend money on behalf of his prin- 
cipal in the prosecution of his claim, and whether 
well ur iii spent, he is entitled to be repaid; and it 
furthermore authorizes the attorney to bring suit, to 
compromise, to grant an extension of time of pay- 
ment, and to give a receipt or acquittance to the 
debtor. EM : 

For further explanation of the terms and phrases 
used in this formula, see articles Sueparot, Às- 
MAKTA, ATTORNEY. 


3. 8R. D. W. A. 


ATTRIBUTES: The fundamental and perma- 
nent properties of substance, so-called by logicians 
in contradistinction to accidents, which are modi- 
fications representing circumstantial properties only. 
Aristotle makes the distinction between “ fundamen- 
tal being " (rà ¿v r7 ovoíg óvra) and its fundamental 
properties (rà ovufie3jkóra; “Metaphysics,” iv. 80, 
1025a, 30; and “De Animalium Partibus," i. 8, 643a. 
27). Similarly the Arabian-Jewish philosophers dis- 
criminate between SNN, “attribute,” and mpo. 
“accident”; and the typical defenders of the Attri- 
butes, the Sifatiya, are called by these philosophers 
DAWA byn. “accepters of attributes.” The theory 
of Attributes was always an important problem of 
scholasticism, because of its intimate connection 
with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. It came 
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into prominence with Saadia’s work, “Emunot we- 
Deot” (ii. 5, 53), in which the doctrine of Attributes 
isemployed directly against the dogma of the Trinity. 
Saadia. who denies the positive attributes of God, 

with the exception of existence, unity, power, and 
| wisdom. places the followin g alternative before Chris- 
tian Trinitarianism: “God is cither corporeal or in- 
corporeal. If He be considered corporeal, positive 
attributes would indeed be possible, but then the 
idca of God would be open to the grossest anthropo- 
‘morphism of the ignorant masses. If, on the other 
hand, God be considered incorporeal, He can possess 
no attributes (positive properties), for with the pos- 
session of attributes differences in God must be ad- 
mitted, and differences can be predicated of that 
alone which is corporeal, not of that which is incor- 
poreal" From this comparatively clear statement 
of the problem of Attributes it is apparent that it 
touches the very core of scholasticism. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to inquire what attitude is assumed 
toward it by Judaism, with its fundamental and con- 
stant insistence on the unity of God, who possesses 
manifold spheres of work; with its many-sided 
forms of revelation; with its all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful, all-animating God. Antithetically ex- 
pressed, what is the relation of unity to multiplicity? 
Logically formulated, what is the relation of the 
individual to its species, of the species to its genus? 
Sociologically stated, what is the relation of human 
personality to the communiiy, and of the commu- 
nity, on its part, to the state? 

It is evident from the preceding that the question 
of the Attributes of substance—be this substance 
God, Nature, Atom, Monad (êv xai «àv), Idca, Will, 
the Unknowable—concerns the very highest prob- 
lems of human intellect; the question being inti- 
mately entwined with the fundamental problems, 
not only of scholastic, but of all philosophy, with 
the problem, indeed, of universals. It is therefore 
not surprising that in the Arabian-Jewish philoso- 
phy there should be a division between the defend- 
ers and the opponents of the doctrine of Attributes; 
or that within the field of attribute-conception the 
most minutiose attempts at adjustment are evolved, 
as was so ably shown in the pioneer literary produc- 
tion of David Kaufmann, “Attributenlehre in der 
Jüdischen Religionsphilosopiie," Gotha, 1877. 

Though the problem of Attributes merited the 
most earnest consideration of the loftiest minds, 
the treatment it actually received was barren and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. ilow great was the 
need for a scholarly consideration of the problem of 
Attributes is shown by the fact that as late as the 
seventeenth century much of the thought of a Des- 
cartes, a Locke, and a Spinoza was devoted to it, 
and that even in the nincteenth century there could 
occur such a vigorous discussion concerning the 
proper interpretation of Attributes as that which 
took place between J. E. ; Erdmann and Kuno 
Fischer. Descartes (in his “ Principia Philosophie,” 
1. 53, 1644) had drawn the distinction between ^ attri- 
butum " and “modus ”; but Spinoza was the first to 
Set the doctrine of Attributes in the very center of 
a System. “By attribute I understand whatever 
the mind conceives as constituting the essence of 
substance” (« Ethics," i., def. 4). 


"of natural forces, 


conceived as containing infinite Attributes, each one 
of which expresses His eternal essence (05. prop. 
Xi.) Of all of the divine Attributes, however, the 
human mind conceives but two, thought and exten- 
sion (“ Ethics,” ii., prop. 1 and 2) While Erdmann 
explained these Attributes of Spinoza as being 
merely the modes of cognition in the mind consider- 
ing them, Fischer maintained that they were real 
and separate forms of the substancé's existence, 

This modern example will serve to show that spec- 
ulative metaphysics still has its attribute-problem. 
Indeed, even the natural sciences of to-day have, on 
their metaphysical side, attributive implications. 
Witness, for example, Häckel’s naturalistic monism 
(sce Ludwig Stein, in “Archiv für Geschichte der 
Philosophie," ii, 319, 1898; idem, “Sociale Fragen 
im Lichte der Philosophie," p. 516, 1897; tdem, ^ An 
der Wende des Jahrhunderts," p. 894, 1899). The 
historical continuity of philosophy is evidenced by 
the fact that old problems are continually being re- 
vived and modified through the influence of new 
ideas. Each succeeding age presents for its own con- 
sideration the problem of Attributes—though clad in 
its own scientific phrascology. With scholasticism 
the problem of -Attributes was a theological one; 
with Spinoza it was a mathematical one (the relation 
of the One to the Many); with Hickel it is a biolog- 
ical problem (the relation of the Organic to the Inor- 
ganic). Hickel’s monistic conception of the uni- 
verse (calling it “the conception of coming ages”) is 
in substance that the forms of organic, as well as 
those of inorganic, matter are the necessary products 
It is readily seen, however, that 
his “natural forces " of the underlying substance are 
in truth just as attributive as any of the fundamental 
qualities of a Spinoza or of any section of scholas- 
ticism. | 

Certain basic problems of metaphysies recur at. 
intervals throughout the ages, clothed always in the 
scientific dress of the period, and receive more or 
less adequate formulation according to some one or - 
the other of the dominant scientific tendencies of the 
day. l . 

K. | Oo LB. 


It is difficult to determine whether it was the in- 
fluence of the Motazilites or the desire to convince 
his Karaite adversaries of the danger of always ta- 
king Biblical words literally, that actuated Saadia in 
raising the question of the divine Attributes, He 
was, however, ihe first among Jewish writers to do 
so; and the question having been propounded, it 
was thereafter considered by all the philosophers, 
each making an effort at its solution according to 
his respective school. 

Saadia, like the Motazilites, denies all Attributes 
save those of existence, unity, power, and wisdom, 
inasmuch as these four, expressing as they do the 
. very essence of God, involve neither 
multiplicity nor variety in Him; and 
furthermore because cach of these four 
essential Attributes being necessitated by, or imply- 
ing, the other, they can be reduced to one attribüte. 
No other divine attribute found in the Dible can be 
taken literally without surrender to coarse anthro- 


Seadia. 


God therefore is | pomorphism (“Kitab al-Imanat Wal-I‘tikadat,” ed, 
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Landauer, pp. 80-90) But Saadia, in admitting 
' these four Attributes, did not foresee the objection 
of Maimonides, that these Attributes either add to 
the essence of God—and in that case they ascribe to 
Him accidents, which ascription is inadmissible—or 
— ure useless repetitions. - Indeed these Attributes are 
in such predicament that if the question be asked, 
“What is God?” it should be answered,“ God is God ” 
(compare “Moreh,” i. 52). This objection did not 
escape Bahya, whose theory of Attributes is accord- 
ingly more precise. The author of * Duties of the 
Heart” divides Attributes into two 
classes, those that indicate God's es- 
sence (“dhatiyat ") and those that ex- 
press His actions (“fa ‘iliyat”): The essential Attri- 
butes are those of existence, unity, and eternity, 
which, being every one of them necessitated by the 
others, are in fact but one. However, in describing 
God by these Attributes, it must be borne in mind 
that they do not present Him as an existing, eternal, 
‘and unique being, inasmuch as the sense generally 
attached to these expressions can not be applied to 
God, who is beyond our conception; they simply 
negative the possibility of His having the opposite 
Attributes (“ Duties of the Heart,” x.). 

With Judah ha-Levi the question changes. While 
Saadia admits without reserve four essential Attri- 
butes, and while Bahya does not object to three, 
provided they be taken negatively, and 
while both refuse to admit any other 
Attributes than these, Judah ha-Levi 
sees no harm in Attributes other than 
essential, provided they be used negatively. Ac- 
cordingly he divides all Attributes found in the 
Bible into three classes, namely : into active (* taziri- 
yah”), such as rich-making (We yo = he maketh 
rich), poor-making (yw) = he maketh poor), etc. ; 
into relative (“idafiyat”), such as blessed (4133). 
merciful (QUT), etc. ; and into negative (“salbiyah ”), 
which comprise all essential Attributes, inasmuch as 
all essential Attributes must be taken negatively. 
The names of God found in the Bible are all, except 
the Tetragrammaton, Attributes belonging to one or 
another of the three classes mentioned (* Cuzari,” 
pp. 73 et seg., ed. Hirschfeld). 

Abraham ibn Daud, like Judah ha-Levi, admits all 
relative Attributes, As for the essential ones, there 
are eight by which God can be described, for the 
simple investigation of their mutual relations shows 
that they have not the same significations as are gen- 
erally attached to them. These eight are unity, ex- 
istence, immutability, truth, life, knowledge, power, 
and will (^ Emunah Ramah,” pp. 54 et seg.). 

Maimonides, on this question, adopts the theory 
of Aristotle. He divides the positive Attributes into 
four classes: (1) Those that include all the essential 


Bahya. 


Judah . 
ha-Levi. 


properties of an object. Such Attri- 
Taimon- butes, however, can not be applied to 
ides. God, because, as all philosophers agree, 


God can not be defined—definition 
being established only by giving the genus and the 
specific differentia. (2) Those that include only a 
part of the essential properties. Neither can these 
Attributes beapplied to God, who, being incorporeal, 
, has no parts. (3) Those that indicate a quality. 

These latter also are inapplicable to God, who, hav- 


ing no soul, is not subjected to psychical affections, 
that indicate the relation of one object to another. 
(4) Those that express actions or effects. At first 
sight the two last-mentioned Attributes can be ap- 
plied to God, because, having no connection with His 
essence, they do not imply any multiplicity or vari- 
ety in Him; but on closer examination it will be seen 
that even these present many difficulties. There is 
only one kind of Attributes by which God can be 
described, and those are negative Attributes. 

Spinoza follows Maimonides to a certain degree. 
Like him he says that the essential Attributes of 
power and will do not exist in reference to God; for 
He can not have power or will as regards Himself 
(compare * Cogitata Metaphysica," part ii., ch. viii. 
§ 2). He agrees with him likewise in declaring that 
God's essence is not complex but simple (2d. v., vi.). 
But while Maimonides concludes from this concep- 
tion that all positive Attributes must be banished 
from God, Spinoza makes a distinction between 
proprieties and Attributes, and maintains that God 
is conceived by an infinite variety of Attributes, 
every one of which expresses His eternal essence 
(^ Ethics," part i., prop. x.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Aütributenlehre in der Jü- 

dischen Religionsphilosophie. 

K. |. I. Br. 


AUB, HIRSCH: Rabbi and Talmudist; born, 
1807, in Baiersdorf, a small town near Erlangen, 
the birthplace of a number of prominent Jews; 
died at Munich, 1876. He studied in Prague and 
became known as a Talmudist. In 1827 he was 
elected chief rabbi of Munich, which position he 
filled for forty-nine years. His congregation was 
composed both of Orthodox and of Reform Jews, 
but he held its various elements together by hislove 
of peace, gaining through this strongly marked trait 
the name of “ba’al sholom” (peacemaker). In 1818 
he wasone of the principal workers for the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews and the abolition of the law under 
which only a limited number of married Jews were 
allowed to live in each town. Aub was held in 
high esteem and favor by three kings of Bavaria, 
Ludwig I., Maximilian, and Ludwig IT. The last- 
named decorated him, on his seventieth birthday, 
with the Cross of St. Michael. 8. 


AUB, JOSEPH: Oculist; born in 1846; died 
May 13, 1888, at Cincinnati, O. He attended the 
Talmud Yelodim Institute and the public schools, 
and later entered the Ohio Medical College, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1866. He 
then went to Erlangen, Bavaria, where he received 
the degree of M.D. After serving for a short time 
in the Austro-Prussian war, he studied at Paris and 
Berlin under the eminent oculists Liebreich and 
Albrecht von Grüfe, and then became assistant to 
Dr. Knapp in Vienna. On the latter's removal to 
New York, Aub settled permanently in Cincinnati, 
where his remarkable success as an operator soon 
insured him a large practise. Aub was one of the 
first to use the electromagnet for removing foreign 
bodies from the eye. He was oculist to the Cincin- 
nati Hospital, and for five years professor of oph- 
thalmology at the Cincinnsti College of Medicine 
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and Surgery. He was a frequent contributor on 
this subject to medical periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicles, June L, 1888, p. 7. 


x B. B. 


AUB, JOSEPH: German rabbi; cousin of 
Hirsch Aub; born at Beiersdorf, in Bavaria, 1805; died 
May 22, 1880. 
fifty years, first in Baireuth (1880-50), then in Ma- 
yence (1850-65), and, finally, in Berlin from 1865 until 
his death. Joseph Aub was distinguished as one of 
the first Bavarian rabbis who delivered their sermons 
in German and published them later in pamphlet 
form. He was a partizan of the Reform movement, 
but without losing the historic ground of Judaism. 
He founded a weekly entitled “Sinai” in 1846, but 
this independent organ met with mediocre success 
only. Among his writings on theological questions 
may be mentioned: “ Betrachtungen und Widerle- 
gungen,” in two parts, 1839; “ Biblisches Sprachbuch 
.für den Vorbereitenden Unterricht in der Mosüischen 
Religion,” 1868; "Grundlage zu einem Wissen- 
schaftlichen Unterrichte in der Mositischen Religion." 
BET ORARIS Allgemeine Zeitung des Tudenthums, 1880, 

p. 959. 

S. A. S. C. 

AUB, LUDWIG: Author and poct; born Aug. 
4, 1802, in Munich, Germany. He is a grandson 
.of the rabbi Hirsch Aub, of Munich. When his 
father, Max Aub, a lawyer, was recalled to Munich 
from the little town of Uffenheim, Franconia, where 
he held an office under the government, Ludwig en- 
tered the gymnasium of his native city. 

From early boyhood he gave evidence of that all. 
absorbing love for books which afterward led him 
to seck employment with different firms of book- 
sellers in Vienna and Leipsic, until he himself be- 
came a dealer in rare books. "This occupation gave 
him a comprehensive knowledge of modern German 
literature and, at the same timo, put him in touch 
with men calculated to stimulate his literary tastes. 
Unfortunately a serious affection of his eyes not only 
forced him to give up his business, but has seriously 
interfered with his literary career. Aub has occa- 
sionally championed Jewish interests against anti- 
Semitic attacks. 


His first attempt as author was with “Abriss 


der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte,” Leipsic, 1888. 
The * Münchner G’stanz!‘n,” a book of poems in the 
North-Bavarian dialect, which appeared in 1889, 
met with pronounced success, In the same year 


Aub, in collaboration with Thom, published a col-. 


lection of aphorisms and epigrams under the title of 
“Gnomen und Kobolde.” 

Aub is president of the Orion Literary Association 
in Munich, which he founded, and is a regular con- 
tributor to German periodicals and newspapers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eckardt, Die Didaktische Literatur; Hin- 
Ticbsen, Das Literarische Deutschland. (index): Brünner, 
Schrif istellerlexikon, s.v. 


8, A. S. C. 


AUBRIOT, HUGUES: A provost of Paris, 
France; born at Dijon; died in Burgundy in 1382. 
He was in office at the accession of Charles VI. 
(1380), when the populace, irritated beyond endur- 
ance by the taxes levied upon them, demanded of 
the king that “Jews and usurers be expelled from 
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Paris” (J. des Ursins, “Histoire de Charles VI."). 
Without waiting for the king's action, “some of the 
lower classes . . . ran about the city, . . . entered 
about forty of the Jewish houses, robbing them of 
plate, jewels, clothes, and bonds" (ibid.). For four 
days the dwellings of the Jews were attacked and 
thus pillaged. The mob rushed upon the terrified 
Hebrews, cut their throats and tore from the arms of 
mothers infants whom they hurried to the churches so 
that they might be baptized (Halphen, * Legislation 
Concernant les Israélites," Introduction) Aubriot 
earnestly pleaded the cause of the Jews before the 
king, and through his influence succeeded in obtain- 
ing a royal decree, ordering the restoration of the 
children to their mothers and the restitution of all 
property taken from the Jews, 

For thus championing the cause of the Jews, Au- 
briot incurred the hostility of the Church, which de- 
nounced him as being secretly a Jew, and accused 
him of various crimes, including that of immorality 
with Jewesses (J. des Ursins, Le.; compare Sauval, 
"Antiquités de Paris," ii, book x.)  Aubriot was 
finally compelled to do penance and was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment on bread and water, 

He was confined in the Bastile, but about a year 
later (1882) was released by the mob, durin g the riots 
of the * Maillotins.? Unfortunately for the Jews, the | 
rioters, unrestrained in their fury (Félibien, “His- 
toire de la Ville de Paris”), fell upon them, massa- 
cring great numbers, and pillaging their homes (* Or- 
donnances des Rois de France,” vi.). 

Of the survivors of this massacre some fled, while 
others were baptized; the moneys and other valuable - 
property being given to the Chapel of Vincennes 
(Léon Kahn, “Les Juifs à Paris," p. 31). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, viii. 89; Bédarrides, 


Les Juifs en France, p. 218; Depping, Les Juifs dans le 
Moyen Age, p. 184. 


G. S. K. 


AUER, LEOPOLD: Ilungarian violinist; son 
of a poor house-painter; born in Veszprim, Hun- 
gary, June 7, 1815. His musical talent manifested 
itself early. When only four years old he marched 
in front of the revolutionary troops, beating the 
drum, and exciting patriotic enthusiasm among the 
spectators. He received his first musical education 
from Ridley Kolene at the Conservatory at Buda- 
pest; then went to the Vienna Conservatory, where 
he studied under Dont (1857-58); and completed his 
studies with Joachim at Berlin. He was musical cen- 
ductor at Düsseldorf from 1863 to 1865, and at Ham- 
burg from 1866 to 1868. On the invitation of the St. 
Petersburg Musical Society he succeeded Wieniaw- 
ski as professor of the violin at the conservatory 
there. Appointed soloist of the imperial theaters 
(1873), with the title *court-soloist to the Czar,” he 
eonducted the concerts of the imperial court-singers 
(1880-81), and later led the concerts of the Russian 
Imperial Musical Society (1887-92). Auer still oc- 
cupies this last position (1902). From 1881 to 1888 
he made a number of tours through Europe as a soio 
violinist, and participated in the musical festivals at 
Carlsruhe (1885) and Düsseldorf (1888). | 

His eminence as a talented musical instructor is 
attested by the many renowned violin-players that 
have been among his more than forty pupils; of 


Auerbach 
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them Kolakovski, soloist of the Imperial Theater at 
Moscow; Krasnokutski, Pusternakov, Galkin, Mly- 
narski, Korguyev, and Krüger, the last four soloists 
of the Imperial Musical Society of St. Petersburg, 
and many more celebrated artists of the imperial 
theaters of St. Petersburg. Some of his composi- 
tions, among them “Tarantelle de Concert” and 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise” for violin and piano, and 
transpositions for the violin, have been published by 
' Bote and Back in Berlin, and by Fr. Kistner in 

Leipsic. | 
‘BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedicheeki Slovar, ii. St. Peters- 

burg, 1893; Ehrlich-Leege, Celebrated Violinista, 1897, 8.0.3 


Riemann, Musiklerikon, 1900, 2.0.3; Baker, Biographical 
Dict. of Muxicians, New York, 1900. 


8 H. R. 


AUERBACH: A family of scholars, the progen- 
itor of which was Moses Auerbach, court Jew to 
the bishop of Regensburg, about 1497. One of his 
daughters, who went after her marriage to Cracow, 
ig the reputed ancestress of the celebrated R. Moses 
Isserles (XN). 

Another branch of the family settled at Vienna. 
A near relative, Meshullam Solomon Fischhof- 
Auerbach, occupied such an eminent position in 
- the community of Vienna that he married Miriam, 
the daughter of à well-known rabbi and physician 
Leo Lucerna (Judah Lób Ma'or-katon) She died 
July 29, 1651 (Frankl, ^Inschriften," No. 202). In 
his old age it was his misfortune to be driven from 
Vienna and exiled (1670) with his coreligionists. Be- 
fore his death (1677) he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his sons occupy honorable positions. Nearly twenty 
years before, his son Menahem Mendel Auerbach 
was called as rabbi to Reussnitz, Moravia, after hav- 
ing officiated as assessor to the rabbinate at Cracow. 
The pupil of such men as Lipmann Heller, Joel 
Sürkes, Joshua b. Joseph, at the Talmud school in 
Cracow, Menahem Mendel attained such a reputation 
as a Talmudic authority that the rabbis of large for- 
eign communities submitted difficult questions to 
him for decision. (For detailed account of his career 
cee Separate article.) : 

The best known among Mendel's brothers is Si- 
mon, who at the age.of 23 wrote a penitential poem, 
on the occasion of an epidemic that broke out among 
children in Vienna, in 1634. This poem passed 
through several editions, under the title ^ Mish‘on 
(xic) la-Yeladim " (Support to Children), Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1711. Theauthor died March 11, 1638, 
at Eibensehütz, The poem was printed by the 
grandson of the author, Meshullam Solomon Fisch- 
hof, who added a commentary, “Rab Shalom” 
(Much Peace). He also published several prayers 
and hymns of Israel Nagara, with additions of his 
own (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1712). > 

Hayyim, a second brother of Menahem Mendel, 
settled at Cracow, but later returned to Vienna as 
assessor of the rabbinate, dying there Oct. 7, 1665. 
A third brother, Benjamin Wolf, settled at Nikols- 
burg, and was held iu high esteem as elder of the com- 
munity, even ofiiciating temporarily as chairman of 
the college of the rabbinate. His testament, printed 
together with the work * Mekor Hokmah” (Source 
of Wisdom), which contains an abundance of 
worldly wisdom and pious reflection, was published 
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rabbinate at Nikolsburg, who published an ethical 
work at the same time. Menahem Mendel's succees- 
sor as rabbi of Krotoschin was his grandson who 
bore the same name (the son of Moses Auerbach— 
died May 9, 1739), and was president of the congre- 
gation of Krotoschin and of the Synod of the Four 


Lands. Ile was the son-in-law of Rabbi Saul of 
Cracow. Asonof the Simon Wolf mentioned above 


was David Tebele, surnamed *Ha-Kadosh” (the 
Holy), who died as rabbi of Prague. His name was 
commemorated by his son Samvet, the author of 
* Hesed Shemuel? (Samuel's Charity), Amsterdam. 
A member of the same family was PHINEAS AUER- 
BACH, president of the Jewish court at Cracow 
(1695), and author of *Halakah Berurah” (Lucid 
Law), a commentary on Orah Hayyim. j 
Hirsch Auerbach belongs to another branch of 
the family. He was first assessor of the rabbinate 
at Brody, fleecing thence to Germany with a part of 
the community to escape exorbitant taxation and the 
machinations of informers. After wandering from 
one place to another he settled at Worms, whither 
he had been called in 1733 to R. Lób Sinzheim’s col- 
lege, and was appointed rabbi in the same commu- 
nity in 1763. He died at Worms May 3, 1778, in the 
88th year of his life, his pious wife Dobresch (daugh- 
ter of the president Isaac at Brody) dying a few 
weeksbefore him. His son, bornat Brody, Abiezri 
Selig, was at first rabbi at Edenkoben, then at Bux- 
weiler, where he died 1767; his wife was the daughter 
of Isaac Sinzheim, rabbiat Trierand Niederehnheim. 
D. A ES ME L. L. 


AUERBACH, ABRAHAM BEN ABIEZRI 
SELIG: German rabbi; born at Bux weiler, Alsace, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century; died at 
Bonn Nov. 3, 1846. Being a descendant of an old 
rabbinical family, he was destined from his child- 
hood for the rabbinate, and was educated first by his 
grandfather at Worms, and later by bis uncle, David 
Sinzheim, subsequertly president of the central con- 
sistory at Paris. Under the laiter's direction, Auer- 
bach acquired not only extensive Talmudic knowl- 
edge, but a secular education aswell. When, owing 
to the efforts of Cerfberr of Medelsheim, a Jewish 
community had been formed at Strasburg, Auerbach 
was charged with its administration. At the out- 
break of the Reign of Terror in France, Auerbach,on 
account of is connection with Cerfberr (who as 
former contractor to the royal army was suspected 
by the revolutionists), was thrown into prison 
where he remained a whole year. On leaving Stras- 
burg he was appointed rabbi at Forbach, then at 
Neuwied, and in 1809 at Bonn. Yn 1837 he resigned 
the latter position, ostensibly on account of his great 
age, but really to have his son succeed him in his 
place. 

Auerbach was the author of several liturgical 
poems and prayers, and of a poem on the abolition of 
the poll-tax, entitled “ Dibre ha-3fekes we-Betuloh ” 
(History of the Tax and its Abolition), still extant 
in manuscript. The poem was dedicated to Cerf- 
berr, who by his intervention brought about the 
abolition. A specimen of the poem was given by 
Fuenn, who was the possessor of the manuscript. 


by his son, LÍoshullam Solomon, assessor of the | Auerbach left seven sons. among whom the best 
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known was Benjamin Hirsch Aucrbach, rabbi at 
Darmstadt and Halberstadt, who died in the latter 
city Sept. 30, 1872. 


` BrnLioGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset. Yisrael. p. 277 ; Allgemeine 
Bit ung des Judenthums, 1859, No. 98, p. 593. e 
: R. 


L. G. : 

AUERBACH, BARUCH: Educator and phi- 
Janthropist; born in Inoworazlaw, in the province of 
Posen, Prussia, Aug. 14, 1793; died at Berlin, Jan. 
22 1864. He was the founder and life-long director 
of the Jewish Orphan Asylum, Berlin. Being the 
son of a poor rabbi, the days of his boyhood were 
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Baruch Auerbach Orphan Asylum, Berlin. 
(After a photograph.) 


spent in the study of the Talmud and other Jewish 
literature. In 1817 he went to Berlin, following his 
‘elder brother, Dr. I. L. Auerbach, who at that time 


enjoyed some reputation in the Jewish community - 


as a minister and preacher. After pursuing his 
studies at the university, where he paid special at- 
tention to the classical languages, he became, in 
1829, principal of a school for Jewish boys in Berlin. 
In 1833 he took under hiscare, into his own house, 
four orphan children, for whom no special provision 
had been made; and from this small beginning grew 
the noble institution now connected with his name. 
In 1843, when 15 boys were under Auerbach's 
care, he took also some Jewish girls left without par- 
ents into his house, and ten years later the institu- 
tion had grown so much that 50 boys and 26 girls 
were housed in a special building in the Oranien- 
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Auerbach 
Auerbach, Benjamin 


Durgerstrasse, Berlin. The institution has since 
been moved to the Schónhüuserallee, Berlin. Nearly 
300 children were cared for during his lifetime; 
and on the day of his death there were 70 orphans in 
the asylum, while the total amount of funds collected 
by Auerbach's indefatigable efforts reached the sum 
of 600,000 thalers (about $450,000), in addition to the 
beautiful and valuable grounds of the asylum. 

Nothing gives a clearer insight into both the spirit 
of the institution and the character of its founder 
than his own oft-repeated words: * Orphans are not 
merely poor children, but children without parents; 
to raise and bring them up, an orphan asylum should 
give those children not merely bread and a shelter, 
but parental love also, and practical training." 

B. — H. Ba. 


AUERBACH, BENJAMIN HIRSCH: One 
of the most prominent leaders of modern German 
orthodoxy; born at Neuwied in 1808; died at Hal- 
berstadt Sept. 30, 1872. His father, Abraham 
Auerbach—a descendant of an old rabbinical family 
which traced its origin back to Menahem Auerbach, 
one cf the exiles of Vienna—was on the maternal 
side a nephew of Joseph David Sinzheim, the first 
president of the French Sanhedrin, and after having 
held various rabbinical positions became rabbi ot tne 
consistory of Bonn. Benjamin received his first in- 
struction from his father, subsequently studying at 
the yeshibot of Krefeld and Worms. Wellequipped 
with Talmudic learning he entered the University 
of Marburg, where he studied from 1831 to 1834. 
Immediately afterward he was called to the rabbinate 
of Hanau, but declined, preferring the call to Darm- 
stadt, as chief rabbi (Landesrabbiner) of the grand- 
duchy of Hesse, for which office no less a personage 
than Zunz was his competitor. His position was, 
however, very difficult, as he was strict!; Orthodox, 
while the majority of the congregation 'vere Liberal. 
He remained for twenty-three years, buv was forced 
to resign in 1857. He went to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he busied himself with literary work 
until, in 1863, he was called as rabbi to Halberstadt, 
in which post he served until his death, 

As a scholar and author, Auerbach ranks among 
the first in his party. He was among the first Or- 
thodox rabbis that preached in pure German; and 
his text-book for religious instruction enjoys de- 
served popularity. In the controversy aroused by 
the publication of Zacharias Frankel’s “Darke ha- 
Mishnah,” he naturally sided with Frankel’s oppo- 
nents, defending the view of the divine origin of the 
rabbinicallaw. Besides numerous sermons, he pub- 
lished: (1) “Lehrbuch der Israelitischen Religion,” 
1839, 8d ed., by his son Selig Auerbach, Giessen, 
1893; (2) “Berit Abraham, oder die Beschneidupg 
feier und die Dabei Stattfindenden Gebete und Ge- 
sünge, In's Deutsche Uebersetzt und mit einer Aus- 
führlichen Literarhistorischen Einleitung Versehen,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1869, 2d ed., 1880; (8) * Ha- 
Zofeh ‘al Darke ha-Mishnah,” a criticism of Fran- 
kel’s “Introduction to the Mishnah,” Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1861; (4) “Mishnat R. Nathan,” notes 
on the Mishnah, written by Nathan Adler of Frank- 
fort, who had been Abraham A«uerbach's teacher. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1862; (5) “Sefer ha-Eshkol," 
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an edition of the ritual code of Abraham of Nar- 
bonne, Halberstadt, 1862: and (6) “Geschichte der 
Israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt," Halberstadt, 
1866. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geigers Jad. Zeit. 1.127, 195, 2353; Allg. 
Zeit. d. Jud, a857, pp. 269, 222; Dr. B. H. Auerbach, cin 
Lebensbild, in Meyer's Kalender for 5645, Halberstadt, 1884 5 
various reports in the newspapers of his time; also private 
communications from his grandson. Dr. Isaac Auerbach, at 
Leipzig. Fürst. Bibl. Hclr. 1. 123; Jost, Annalen, 1839, Nos, 
33, 37, 43; Jost, Neuere Geschichte der. Isracliten von 1515 
bis 1845, 1. 17, iii. 160; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 319; Zeitlin, 
Kiryat Sefer, 8. 

8 D. 


AUERBACH, BERTHOLD (BARUCH): 
German author; born in the Black Forest village 
of Nordstetten, Germany. Feb. 28, 1812; died at 
Cannes, France, Feb. 8, 1882, He was one of eleven 


Berthold Auerbach. 


children, and received his earliest training from a 
well-equipped German teacher named Frankfurter 
and from the local Protestant minister. Intended by 
his father for the rabbinical profession, Auerbach 
was early initiated into Jewish studies, and in his 
twelfth year wassent to the Talmud school at Hech- 
ingen, and afterward to Carlsruhe, to complete his 
rabbinical training. In thelatter town, however, he 
soon gave up his Talmudical studies entirely, and 
devoted himself to secular branches. lle attended 
the Stuttgart Obergymnasium to prepare for the 
university, and at "Tübingen (1832) studied law. 
Coming, however, under the influence of David 
Friedrich Strauss, author of "Das Leben Jesu? 
(whom he ever held in reverence), he exchanged the 
study of law for that of history and philosophy, to 

which subjects he continued to devote himself 
P (1892-33) at Munich under Schelling, and at Heidel- 


m) : 
tee - 
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berg under Daub and Schlosser. Spinoza now be- 
came Auerbach’s ideal philosopher and guide, and 
remained so throughout the whole period of his 
literary activity. Like others among the student- 
corps, Auerbach manifested something of the demo- 
cratic spirit; and, as the result of a governmental 
investigation, he was imprisoned for three mouths at 
Hohenasperg (1837). 

The period was one of petty despotism in Ger- 
many, and Auerbach suffered the rigors of university 
discipline to such an extentas to compel him to aban- 
don his university career and to turn to literature 
for a livelihood. In 1836, in reply to Wolfgang 
Menzel’s attack on the “Junge Deutschland,” for 
all of whose literary and political sins he held the 
Jews responsible, Auerbach had published his first 
pamphlet, * Das Judenthum und die Neueste Lite- 
ratur" (Stuttgart), wherein he pleaded for & fuller 
recognition of Jewish ideals; but the age was hardly 
ripe for such progress: the days of '48 had not yet 
dawned. He also wrote, under the pseudonym of 

“Theobald Chauber” (an anagram of 

His his name), a biography of Frederick 
Early the Great, Stuttgart, 1834-86, and nu- 
Writings. merous articles for periodicals. His 
early works were romances illustrating 

various types of Jewish thought and activity. Thus, 
in 1838, together with N. Frankfurter, he continued 
the “Gallerie der Ausgezeichneten Israeliten Aller 
Jahrhunderte; Ihre Portraits und Biographien " (3d 
and 4th instalments), begun by Spazier. Along this 
same line was his other book, “Spinoza, ein Histo- 
rischer Roman in Zwei Theilen ” (Stuttgart, 1837, 
newest edition, with supplement, “Ein Denkerle- 
ben," 1880); half story, half philosophical disserta- 
tion, in which his admiration for the Jewish thinker 
attained the point of glorification. It was followed 
by “Dichter und Kaufmann" (Stuttgart, 1839; 4th 
reviscd ed., 1860; 7th ed., 1871), based on episodes 
in the life of Moses Ephraim Kuh, a luckless Breslau. 


poet, and wherein he drew a lively picture of the 77 


Jews in the time of Moses Mendelssohn. 

Auerbaeh's idealism, however, was not to limit it- 
self to heroes of the Ghetto: he was to enter a broader 
field and do his share in arousing the German people. 
to a sense of national unity long before the battle of 
Sedan. To familiarize the German of the North with 
the character and temperament of the German of the 
South (after having published, in 1841, à German 
translation of Spinoza's works, with biography, in 
five volumes, and, in 1842, a popular treatise, ^ Der 
Gebildete Bürger, ein Buch für den Denkenden 
Menschenverstand "), he published his incompara- 
ble *Sehwarzwülder Dorfgeschichten," Mannheim, 
1843, which at once gave their author international 
fame. It was an epoch-making work in the history 
of German literature, and was translated into almost 
all Europeanlanguages. What is particularly note- 
worthy therein is the success of Auerbach, a Jew, in 
describing all the depth of the religious life of the . 
Christian peasant. That an atmosphere of * Spino- - 
zism” breathed through these most artless tales did 
not materially detract from their charm. In his sec- 
ond collection of "Dorfgeschichten? (Mannheim, 
1848, 1853), stronger characters and more complex 
plots were substituted for the idyllic backgrounds 
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of his former literary attempts. In the interval be- 
tween these two works, Auerbach published a trea- 
tise descriptive of his literary methods, * Schrift und 
Yolk, Grundzüge der Volksthümliehen Literatur," 
and from 1845 to 1848 issued a very popular calen- 
dar. called“ Gevattersmarn.” l 

In Breslau, in 1847, he married Augusta Schrei- 
ber, who died the following year in childbirth. This 
bereavement prevented him from taking any very 
active part in the Revolution of 1848. He never- 
theless went to Vienna, where he witnessed the Oc- 
tober days, and described his impressions of those 
stormy scenes in his “Tagebuch aus Wien; von 
Latour bis Windischgrätz,” Breslau, 1849. He mar- 
ried again in Vienna soon after, espousing Nina 
Landesinann, a sister of the poet Hieronymus Lorm, 
and in 1849 settled in Dresden, whence, ten years 
later, he removed to Derlin, which then became his 
permanent abode. There he came into contact with 
the foremost writers and artists of the Prussian capi- 
tal, and was received at court; but spent every 
summerin his native village in the Black Forest, 
secking there recuperation and new inspiration for 
his literary labors. 

A couple of plays produced by him, a tragedy, 
“ Andreas Hofer,” and a drama, “Der Wahrspruch,” 
Leipsic, 1860, were not at all successful; nor did 
he have better fortune with his next novel, a tale of 
modern life, entitled “Neues Leben,” Manuheim, 
1351. He therefore reverted to his village tales; 
publishing “ Barfüssele" in 1856 (30th ed., 1896; il- 
lustrated by Vautier, 1872), “Joseph im Schnee” in 
1861 (illustrated by Kindler, 1867), and “ Edelweiss ” 
in the same year. From 1858 to 1869 he edited a 
7 Volkskalender," which numbered among its collab- 
orators the most famous writers. He then again 
essaved a romance of modern life, this time most 
successfully; and to-day his * Auf der Höhe,” Stutt- 
gart, 1875, and ^Das Landhaus am Rhein," Stutt- 
gart, 1868, are numbered among the best works of 
German prose fiction. 

Auerbach was a fervent German patriot, and took 
the deepest interest in the unification of. Germany. 
During the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) he was 

attached to the headquarters of the 
As grand duke of Baden (a great admi- 

Patriot. rer of the poct), and gave vent to his 
patriotic enthusiasm first in his “ Wie- 
der Unser! Gedenkblütter," Stuttgart, 1871, and 
again in his novel, “Waldfried; eine Familien- 
geschichte ” (1874). He again resumed his *Dorf- 
geschichten ” in “Nach Dreissig Jahren " (1876). 

The productions of the last four years of Auer- 
bach’s life show some traces of increasing age. To 
this period belong “Landolin von Reutershofen,” 
Berlin, 1878; “Der Forstmeister,” 1879; “Brigitta,” 
Stuttgart, 1880. To complete the list of his wri- 
lings, the folowing may be added: “Deutsche 
Abende? a number of speeches and lectures, Stutt- 
gart, 1866; "Zur Guten Stunde,” illustrated by Men- 
zel, Kaulbach, L. Richter, and Meyerheim, Berlin, 
iu and * Tausend Gedanken eines Collaborators," 

16. 

Auerbach'a, attitude toward Judaism receives am- 
ple illustration from many a character and passage 
in his stories, He strove to diffuse the kindliest 


sentiments among those of all creeds. His world- 
philosophy was a species of exalted patriotism, con- 
joined with a pure idealism; but it was destined to 
suffer a severe shock when anti-Semitism arose in. 
Germany, and, despite the triumph of the German 
national idea, a wave of pessimism fol- 
lowed closely on the nation’s victories, 
Private troubles may have contributed 
their share to his unrest: his second 
marriage had not brought him happi- 
ness. lle found philosophy and life in ominous 
opposition, which, to one of his gentle mold, was a 
deep disappointment. For many years Auerbach, 
ut least publicly, held somewhat aloof from Judaism, 
though always a Jew in heart and soul. But 
aroused in his last years, by Theodor Billroth's anti- 
Semitic work, * Warum Studiren Unsere Juden Medi- 
zin?" he openly took up the defense of his core- 
ligionists. l | 
When the blood-accusation was revived in Russia, 
Auerbach issued an appeal, “An Alle Manner der 
Wahrheit und Sittlichkeit " (“To All Men of Truth 
and Morality ”), and he also addressed an open letter 
of thanks to Dr. von Dóllinger, president of the 
Academy of Sciences in Munich, for his courageous 
speech in behalf of the Jews. In 1880 (July 14) he 
had the satisfaction of attending the unveiling of 
the Spinoza monument at The Hague. Auerbach, 
who had devoted his entire life to the glorification 
and realization of German ideals, lived to hear him- 
self stigmatized by the Judeophobes as a foreigner, . 
without share or interest in anything German. The 
anti-Semitic agitation, then centered in. Berlin, and 
family cares broke down the health of the poet. 
In the fall of 1881 he went for his health to Cann- 
stadt, but, becoming worse there, he removed to the 
milder climate of Cannes. There he died, just as 
extensive preparations were being made to celebrate 
his seventieth birthday. T 
The inner life of Berthold Auerbach is abundantly 
illustrated by his works; but it receives its fullest 
light and interpretation in his “ Bricfe an Seinen Vet- 
ter, Jacob.Aucrbach,” issued by the 
latter (in accordance with the author’s 
request) in 1884, with a preface by 
Spielhagen. These letters extend 
over a period of 52 years (1830-82), and contain in 
Auerbach’s own words “all that was most important 
in the development of his general and individual 
life." They form a mirror, in which his every mood 
is reflected, and wherein his genuine nature is de- 
picted with an artlessness and naturalness typical of 
the man. They form the best commentary upon his 
philosophy, politics, and religion; and throughout 
them all, two points are constantly expressed; viz., 
love for the Black Forest and enthusiasm for Israel. 
Auerbach always possessed a love for dramatic 
art, and at his death there was found among his pa- 
pers a serics of studies relating to the stage. These. 
were published under the title “Dramatische Ein 
dricke,” Stuttgart, 1892. M 
A complete edition of Auerbach's works in 22 vol- 
umes was published at Stuttgart in 1863-64; the most 
recent edition is that of 1892-95 in 18 volumes. His 
posthumous works were acquired in 1897 by the 
Schwäbische. Schillerverein, aud deposited in the 
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. archives of Marbach. A biography of Berthold 


Auerbach is now (1902) being prepared by Arnold. 


Bettelheim, of Vienna. 


BinLioGRaPHY : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xlvi. 126, 157; Friedrich 
Theodor Vischer, Berthold Aucrbach, ein Nachruf, 1587; 
Wilhelm Goldbaum, in Westermann’s Monatsheften, No. 


BA pp. 60 ct seq. ; Zabel, Berthold. Auerbach, 1882; Lud- 


wig solomon, Berthold Auerbach, cine Biographie, 1882; 
Ludwig stein, Berthold Auerbach und das Judenthum, 
I Ed. Lasker, Berthold Auerbach, eine Gedenlirede, 
Berlin, 1552; D. Frischmann, Berthold. Auerbach, in Ha- 
Yahudi, He-Axif, 1584 1. 159-171; Rudolf Krauss, Sehiwd- 
bische Literaturgeschichte, 1599, if 288, 299, and passim. 
s. i A. S. I. 
AUERBACH, ELIEZER BEN HAYYIM. 
See AUERBACH, Isaac BEN HAYYI. l 
AUERBACH, FELIX: German physicist; born 
Nov. 12, 1856, in Berlin. He was only twenty 
years old when he graduated from the university of 
his native city, and received the degree of Ph.D. 
upon the presentation of an execllent thesis, * Unter- 
suchungen über die Natur des Vokalklanges," which 
appeared in Poggendor(f's "^ Annalen der Physik und 
Chemie” for 1876. Continuing his studies at the 


University of Berlin until 1879, he was in that year- 


appointed assistant in the Physical Institute of the 
University of Breslau. In 1890 Auerbach was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physics in Jena Uni- 
versity, which position he continues to occupy. 
Among Auerbach's scientific contributions is a 
treatise on hydrodynamics, ^ Die Theoretische Hy- 
drodynamik, Nach dem Gange der Entwickelun- 
gen in der Neuesten Zeit in Kürze Dargestellt," 
prunswick, 1881, which received the prize of the 
Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 
and was subsequently translated into Italian (Milan, 
1883) 
pers of a more technical naturc in the * Archiv für 
Physiologie,” in Poggendorff’s.“ Annalen der Physik 


und Chemie," in the * Nachrichten der Königlichen ` 


Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und der Georg- 
August Universitit zu Góttingen," etc. Short no- 
tices of his scientific contributions may be found in 
the annual “Die Fortschritte der Physik," G. Rei- 
mer, Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: -Poggendorff, Biographisch - Literarisches 
Haámdicorterbuch, Leipsie, 1898: Deutscher Universitüts- 
Kalender, ed. Ascherson, Berlin. 
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AUEBBACH, HAYYIM B. ISAAC: Rabbi 
at Lencziza, Russia, and author; of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He was the contemporary and 
friend of R. Akiba Eger of Posen and of R. Solomon 
Posner of Warsaw. He wrote “Dibre Mishpat” 
(Words of Judgment), published at Krotoschin, 1835 
—a halakic work, with additions by his sons Mena- 
hem and Isaac. Compare AUERBACH, ISAAC B. 
Har. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, |. letter n. 

L. G. P. B. 

AUIIZBACH, ISAAC B. HAYYIN: Polish 
rabbi; lived in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; was first rabbi at Dobria, near Kalisz, then at 
Plock Jater he succeeded his father, Hayyim Auer- 
bach, zs rabbi of Lencziza, government of Warsaw, 
Poland. He wrote “Dibre Hayyim” (Words of 

Life), Breslau, 1852, a pilpulistic disquisition on the 
Shuman ‘Aruk, and on other rabbinical codes (* pos- 
kim"). His work includes a pilpulistic treatise, 


Auerbach is also the author of numerous pa- 


“Mayim Hayyim” (Living Waters), by his father, 
Hayvim Auerbach, and additions and notes by the 


: author's brother Eliezer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Helr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v.: 
preface to the author's Dibre Hayyim. 
A. R. 


L. G. 


AUERBACH, ISAAC (pry) B. ISAIAH (also 
known as Reis): Grammarian, and exponent of 
Rashi; flourished toward the beginning of the eight- 
ecnth century at Fürth, Amsterdam, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. The works of Auerbach, which are 
enumerated below, are particularly interesting be- 
cause of the history of their origin, which curiously 
illuminates the educational condition of the German 
Jews of the period. Auerbach, who, like all Jewish 
scholars of bis time, devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of the Talmud, relates that, as regards 
certain passages, Rashi's commentary on the Bible 
was to him a closed book, because even the simplest. 
elements of Hebrew grammar were unknown to him. 

The scholars of Fürth, however, were not only 
incapable of expounding the difficult passages in 
Rashi, but ridiculed Auerbach’s peculiar taste for 
Hebrew philology. He thereupon left Firth and 
went to Amsterdam, where for ten years he studied 
Hebrew grammar with Samuel Posen. As the fruit. 
of his labors he published (Wilmersdorf, 1718) “ Girsa. 
de-Yanuka” (The Boy's Study), an elementary 
grammar with paradigms in Hebrew and Judxo- 
German. "This—one of the first elementary Hebrew 
grammars written by a Jew—met with such success, 
particularly in Frankfort, where Auerbach had 
meanwhile settled, that the author soon afterward 


published his second Judzo-German grammar 


(Fürth, 1728), entitled “Shuta de-Yanuka” (The 
Boy's Talk). 'The Hebrew and German elementary 
book of Baruch (Bendet) b. Michael Moses Meseritz 
(Altona, 1808; Breslau, 1814), entitled “Girsa de- 
Yanukta" (The Study of Childhood), is based on 
excerpts from these two works, 

Auerbach had not forgotten that he had been first 
stimulated to thestudy of grammar by the works of 
Rashi; and he now published his comments and ex- 
planations on Rashi's commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Sulzbach, 1730; Fürth, 1762), under the title 
“Beer Rehobot” (Well of Enlargement); also re- 
issued, after the death of the author, by his son 
Aaron and extended by him to the Five Rolls. This 
book may be ranked among the best supercommen- 
taries that have been written on Rashi's Bible com- 
mentary, and has proved of great benefit both to 
teachers and to pupils. Auerbach also translated 
into Judiwo-German the * Behinat ‘Olam” of Jedi- 
diah b. Abraham Bedersi, which, under the title 
" Zaphnath-paaneah" (Gen. xli. 45, “revealer of se- 
crets”; LX X, “savior of the world ”), was first pub- 
lished at Sulzbach in 1743, and has since been fre- 
quently reprinted. Appended to this work is Auer- 
bach's Judso-German translation of Bedersi's 
“ Bakkashat ha-Memin.” 

Aucrbach’s father was a martyr; but the occasion - 
on which he met death is.not known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judatea, 1. 72, 73; Fuenn. 


Keneset Yisrael, p. 589; Stelnschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 908; 
idem, Biblicgraphisches Handbuch, No. 143. 
L. G. 
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AUERBACH, ISAAC ee ee Sa Ce I | Ake ID A German 
preacher, educator, and author; born at Inowra- 
claw, Prussia, March 21, 1791; died at Dessau July 
5, 1853. He was the son ot Levin Isaac Auerbach, 
rabbi of Inowraclaw, and brother of Baruch Auer- 
bach, the well-known founder of the Jewish Orphan 
Asylum in Berlin, Isaac belonged to that small 
band of Jewish young men in Berlin who, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, paved the 
way for reforms in Judaism. After receiving an 
education in Bible and Talmud from his father and 
at Lissa, he went to Derlin, where he devoted him- 
self to the study of languages and science. His at- 


- tainments and abilities must have been considerable, 


for he was appointed preacher at the Jacobsen tem- 


.ple, in which also Kley, Günsburg, and Zunz deliv- 


ered their German sermons. His next position wus 
on the teaching staff of the Jewish girls' school of 
Berlin, and finally he was called to the temple of 
Leipsie, where he ofliciated for more than twenty- 
five years. 

Auerbach's activities werc chiefly diicéted toward 
a reform of the divine service. He considered it first 
an exigency of changed conditions; secondly, the 
most potent factor in the improvement of the whole 
religious and ethical life. Likewise he pointed out 
the necessity of establishing schools, and pleaded for 
a spirit of toleration in all religious and political 
matters. These ideas pervade his works and ser- 
mons, of which the following ‘vere published: (1) 
“Sind die Israeliten Verpflichtet Ihre Gebete Durch- 
aus in Hebrüischer Sprache zu Verrichten?” Ber- 
lin, 1818—arguing on rabbinical grounds for the 
introduction of the German language into the serv- 
ice; (2) “Die Wichtigste Angelegenheiten Israels,” 
Leipsic, 1828—containing nine sermons; (8) “Die 
Aufnahme Israels in die Grosse Gemeinschaft der 


Nationen," Leipsic, 1833; (4) ^Israels Jüngste Heim- 


suchung,” Leipsic, 1840—0n the Damascus affair; 
(5) “Das Verständniss der Zeit," Leipsic, 1845—on 
the reform tendencies in J udaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Jüdischer Kanzel- 
redner, i. 19-20. 


8. M. B. 

AUERBACH, JACOB: Educator and author; 
born at Emmendingen, Baden, Nov. 14, 1810; died 
Oct. 31, 1887. He received his early education in 


. Carlsruhe, where, in the autumn of 1827, he met his 


cousin and, later, brother-in-law, Berthold Auer- 
bach, the famous novelist, with whom he formed ties 
of close and lasting friendship. When, on account 
of straitened cireumstances, Jacob was compelled to 
abandon his studies at the University of Heidelberg, 
Berthold came to his assistance. In Wiesbaden, 

where the young scholar was called to occupy the 
position of a religious teacher after his graduation 
from the university, he became one of the most inti- 
mate friends and enthusiastic followers of Abraham 
Geiger. Called to Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1842, 

his time was occupied for nearly forty years with 
his duties as religious teacher in the Jewish commu- 
nity and (after 1848) at the gymnasium, and with 
occasional sermons at the * Andachtssaal? He was 
pensioned by the government in 1879; and, in recog- 
nition of his services at the Frankfort Gymnasium, 

he was decorated with the Order of the Red Eagle. 
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Among Auerbach's contributions to Jewish his- 
tory and literature are his essay on "Lessing and 
Mendelssohn,” 1867, and a “History of the Jewish 
Community of Vienna from 1784.” His most valu- 
able work, however, was the publication of the 
letters received by him from Berthold Auerbach, 
covering the period from the time of the separation 
of the two friends at Carlsruhe in April, 1830, to 
the death of the novelist, Feb. 8, 1883. These let- 
ters, which appeared in two volumes under the title 
* Berthold Auerbach: Briefe an Seinen Freund Jacob 
Auerbach," Frankíort-on-the-Main, 1884, and in 
which the whole character and individuality of Ber- 
thold Auerbach were unconsciously revealed, form 
an excellent autobiography of the writer. 

Jacob was also the author of several educational 
works and of the *Schul- und Hausbibel,” 1858, 
which had a wide circulation in Jewish communities 
in Germany. 

8. A. 8. C. 


AUERBACH, JOSEPH DANZIGER: Au- 
thor of “ Darke Yesharim ” (Paths of the Righteous), 
a treatise on ethics and morals in the Yiddish dia- 
lect, published in Amsterdam in 1758. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr..Books British Museum, 
p. 63; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 120. 


D. A. R. 


AUERBACH, LEOPOLD: German physician 
and biologist; born at Breslau April 27, 1828; died 
there Sept. 30, 1897. He studied in Breslau, Leip- 
sic, and Berliri, receiving his doctorate in 1849. The 
following year he began the practise of medicine in 
Breslau, and at the same time devoted himself, un- 
der the direction of Purkinje, to the study of histol- 
ogy and neuropathology. In 1863 he became docent 
at Dreslau University, and remained in that position 
nine years, when he was promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of general biology and histology, 
which he held for a quarter of a century. 

His chief contribution to science is in the domain 
of cellular biology and histology, in which he at- 
-tained considerable eminence. The results of his 
weighty studies on the cell are embodied in the “ Or- 
ganologische Studien" (parts 1. and ii, Breslau, 
1874), which treats of the structure, chemical consti- 
tution, and life-history of the cell-nucleus,and of the 
early stages of development of. the fertilized ovum. 
Auerbach belongs to the class of modern biologists 
whose investigations not only paved the way to- 
ward the elucidation of important problems in biol- 
ogy, but raised wholly new questions regarding the 
mechanism of the development and rôle of the cell | 
in hereditary transmission. His researches have 
materially advanced the knowledge of cell-life and 
cell-structure. According to Oscar Hertwig, Auer- 
bach established satisfactorily that during cell-divi- 
sion the nucleus does not become dissolved, but be- 
comes metamorphosed. Auerbach also made the im- 
portant discovery that during conju gation the nuclei 
of oval eggs rotate so that the axis of the spin- 
dle coincides with the longest diameter of the egg. 
To his cytological researches must be added his 

investigations on the lymphatics of the intestines 
as well as his discovery of the cellular structure 
of the capillaries and his work on the physiology of 
muscle. Besides his “Organologische Studien,” 


Auerbach, Loeb 
Auerbach, Simon 


which he published separately, Auerbach contribu- 
ted a number of papers to medical and biological 
journals and to the transactions of several scientific 
societies. During half a century of active scientific 
work he published: “De Irritamentis Nervorum, 
Studia Critica," Derolini, 1849; * Ueber Psychische 
Thitigkeiten des HRückenmurks," in Günsberg's 
“Zeitschrift für Medicin,” 1853, iv.; “Ueber die 
Erscheinung bei Oertlicher Muskelreizung,” in * Ab- 
handlungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft für Vater- 
liindische Cultur,” 1861, pp. 291, 326; “Ueber Per- 
kussion des Muskcels,” in * Zeitschrift für Rationelle 
Medicin,” 1862; “Bau der Blut- und Lymph-Capil- 
laren,” in “Centralblatt für die Mcdicinische Wis- 
senschaft," 1865; *Lymphgefüsse des Darmes," in 
Virchow’s “Archiv,” 1865, xxxiii.; “Ueber einen 
Plexus Mesentericus," Breslau, 1869; “De Ventri- 
culo Carnoso Avium,” 31 pp., Breslau, 1863; 
“Wahre Muskelhypertrophie,” in Virchow's “ Ar- 
chiv," 1871; “Ueber den Einfluss Erhóhter Tempe- 
ratur auf die Nervósen Central Organe," 28 pp., 
Heidelberg, 1880. 

Auerbach is the author also of several scientific 
monographs which appeared in the “ Zeitschrift fir 
Wissenschaftliche Zeologie,” in Reichert-Du Bois’ 
“Archiv”; in the "Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Medicinischen Gesellschaft" ; in the “ Verhandlungen 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin”; and in Ferdinand Cohn's “Beiträge zur 
Biologie der Pflanzen." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anton Bettelheim, Biographisches Jahrbuch 
und Deutscher Nekrolog, 180 ii. 35; J. Pagel, Biogra- 
phisches Lexicon der Hervorragenden Aerzte des Isten 
Jahrhunderts, p. 59: A. Wernich and A. Hirsch, Biogra- 
pi isches Lericon Hervorragender Aerzte Aller Zeiten und 
ülker, 1. 226 ; Jos. Tyson, The Cell Doctrine: 2d ed., Phil- 
adelphia, 1876; Ed. B. Wilson, The Cell in Development and 
Inheritance, 2d ed., pp. 5. 106, 127, 132, New York, 1900: 
Quarterly Journal Microscopical Science, 1876, xvi. 131; 
Hertwig-Campbell, The Cell, pp. 199, 218, 219. 


B. W. S. 

AUERBACH (JUDAH), LOEB B. ISRAEL: 
Galician Talmudist of the second half of the eight 
eenth century. He is the author of “Mehokek Ye- 
hudah” (The Lawgiver of Judah), Lemberg, 1792, 
à commentary on those sections of the Oran Hayyim 
of Joseph Caro's Shulhan ‘Aruk which treat of 
the regulations for Passover. 'The work consists of 
two distinct parts, entitled respectively (1) “Hukke 
‘Olam ” (Eternal Laws), which gives the halakic de- 
cisions briefly, and (2) “Hukke Da‘at” (Laws of 
Knowledge), which gives discussions of the prece- 
ding. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst. Bibl. Hebr. i. 73; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 337. 
L. G. 


AUERBACH, MEÏR B. ISAAC: Talmudist 
and chief rabbi of the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem; 
born Feb. 10, 1815, at Dobria near Kalish, Russian 
Poland; died May 8, 1878, at Jerusalem. He was 
rabbi at Ralish when, in 1860, actuated by his love 
for the Holy Land, he removed to Jerusalem, where 
he organized the congregation and yeshibah Ohel 
Jacob, and subsequently became chief rabbi of the 
Ashkenazim. He also organized an independent 
board of Shehitah for the Ashkenazim. This action 
was opposed by the “hakam bashi,” David Hazan, 
and his Sephardic congregation, who controlled the 
Shehitah. "They were upheld by the Mussulmans, 
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who favored the Jewish mode of killing animals, . 
which corresponded with their religious belief and 
custom, and who would not eat meat slaughtered by 
Christians or by Ashkenazic Jews, the latter not 
being recognized by themassonsof Abraham. "This 
greatly hampered the undertaking of the Ashke- 
nazim, as none but Christians would buy the surplus 
of the Shehitah, and, being excluded from the Mus- 
sulmans' trade, the Ashkenazim found the Shehitah 
quite expensive. Auerbach appealed to the hakam 
bashi to intercede on behalf of ihe Ashkenazim, and 
requested him to obtain from the Turkish govern- 
ment the recognition of the Ashkenazic Jewsas sons 
of Abraham. The hakam bashi hesitated, and Auer- 
bach threatened him with excommunication for re- 
fusing to perform his plain duty and to do justice. 
to the Ashkenazim. At last in 1861 the hakam bashi 
was not only obliged to remove his objection, but 
actually compelled to establish the fact before the 
Ottoman authorities that as regards their religion 
there was no difference between the Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim. 

Auerbach and Rabbi Samuel Salant in 1866 organ- 
ized the Central Committee known as the * Wa'ad 
ha-Kelali? in Jerusalem, as an agency for the dis- 
tribution of funds from the charity-boxes all over 
the world for the Ashkenazic poor in Palestine, the 
income from which from the United States alone 
amounts to about $20,000 perannum. In 1875, on 
the occasion of the visit of Sir. Moses Montefiore to 
the Holy Land, Auerbach protested in an open let- 
ter addressed to Montefiore (in Hebrew and English, 
London, 1875) against the charges of unfair manip- 
ulation of the gifts sent to the poor in Palestine. 

Auerbach is the author of “Imre Binah " (Words 
of Understanding), novelle on Orah Hayyim and 
Yoreh De'ah, and responsa on Hoshen Mishpat, Jeru- 
salem, 1871-76; of annotations to his father's “ Dibre 
Hayyim,” and to Loeb Guenzburg’s “Ture Eben." 
He left many manuscripts on Talmudical subjects, 
which are still unpublished. Auerbach was known 
as a great pilpulist. 

A “bet ha-midrash” has been founded in Jerusa- 
lem to perpetuate Auerbach's memory. _ | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J. Schwartz, Tebuot ha-Arez, ed. Luncz, pp. 
500, 501; A. Amshewitz, Moshe we-Yerushalayim, pp. 81-96, 
Warsaw, 1879; M. N. Auerbach, Zekut Abot, Jerusalem, 
1895, Introduction; Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthuma, 


1878, p. 363. 
L.G. / J. D. E. 
AUERBACH, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN 

LIESHULLAM SOLOEION: Austrian rabbi, 

banker, and commentator; born in Vienna at the be- 

ginning of the seventeenth century; died at Kroto- 
schin, Posen, July 8, 1689. He was descended from 
the well-known Auerbach-Fischhof family, both his 
father, Meshullam Solomon, and his maternal grand- 
father, Rabbi Judah Loeb Rofe, being members of 
the Vienna Ghetto. 

Auerbach received a Talmudic education, and was 

a pupil of Joel Sitrkes (13), of Joshua ben Joseph 

of Cracow, and of Menahem Mendel Krochmal of 

Nikolsburg. He married the daughter of Judah 

Loeb Cohn of Cracow (died 1645), and then settled in 

Cracow with his brother Hayyim. For many years 

Auerbach held the position of dayyan of the Cracow 

community, being at the same time engaged in the 
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banking business with his brother. Later, both re- 
turned to Vienna, where Menahem remained after 
his brother's death in 1666, up to the expulsion of 
the Jews from Vienna by the emperor Leopold I. in 
16:0. Benjamin Leb (Wolf) Fischhof, probably the 
youngest of the brothers, was also expelled at the 
same time, and became rabbi in Nikolsburg. 

After the expulsion Auerbach became rabbi at 
Rausnitz, Moravia, and in 1673 of Krotoschin, where 
for sixteen years and until his death he oceupied the 
double position of rabbi and parnass of the district 
of Posen, In Krotoschin he established a yeshibah, 
which soon became known throughout Poland, and 
to which he devoted much of his time and energy 
(Eliakim ben Meir, “Responsa,” § 61). His son 
Moses was parnas of the district of Posen, one of 
the leaders of the Synod of Great Poland, and presi- 
dent of the Assembly of Kobylin in 1733. The fol. 
lowing pedigree exhibits the relationship of this 
brauch of the Auerbach family: 


Judah Loeb Rofe, 
Rabbi of Cracow 


Daughter m. Meshullam 
Solomon Auerbach 


Judah Loeb 
Cohen m. Lissa 


| 
Daughter m. Menahem Mendel Benjamin Leb 
Hayyim, Dayyan (Wolf) 
at Vienna 
Saul ben (d. 1608) 
Ezekiel 


| | | 
Daughter m. Moses Miriam ni. Moses Isaac ha-Levi, 
rabbi of Zlotow 


Menahem Mendel. | 
rabbi of Krotoschin (1732). 


Auerbach was the author of “‘Ateret Zckenim ” 
(The Crown of Old Men; compare Prov. xvii. 6), a 
commentary on Orah Hay yim, a division of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, printed at Dyhernfurth, 1720, and repub- 
lished in most editions of that work. Healso left in 
manuscript “*Akeret ha-Bayit ” (The Barren One of 


the House; compare Ps. exiii. 9), a commentary on - 


another division of the Shulhan 'Aruk; namely, 
Hoshen Mishpat. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Die Letzte Vertreibung der Juden 


aus Wien, pp. 172 et geq., Vienna, 1899; H. N. Dembitzer, 
Kcelilat Yofi, passim, Cracow, 1888; I. Eisenstadt-S. Wiener, 


Da'at Kedoshim, passim, St. Petersburg, 1897-98. 
G. H. R. 


AUERBACH, MESHULLAM SOLOMON. 
See AUERBACH, MENANEM MENDEL, and AUERBACH 
Fairy. 

AUERBACH, PEREZ B. MENAHEM NA- 
HUI: Polish Talmudist; flourished in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. He was the author of 
the work, * Petr Halakah ” (Ornament of the Hala- 
kah), Zolkiev, 1738, which contains novelle to the 
Talmud, to the commentaries on the Talmud, and 
to Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah. The section in 
the treatise Pesahim (14a, 21a), known as the * section 
of R. Hanina, the chief priest," is treated in a par- 
ticularly exhaustive manner, 


BIBLIOGRAPRY - Benjaco r ha arim, p. 455; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Bra Apa p. "Mad P 


D. L. G. 


AUERBACH, PHINEAS BEN SILION 
WOLF: Rabbi and Talmudist; lived at the end of 
II.—20 | 
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the seventeenth and beginning of the cighteenth cen- 
tury, He was chief of the court of justice at Cracow 
(“bet din”), but on account of the persecutions of the 
Jews in Poland he was forced to leave his native 
country (1714), settling later at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he married the daughter of the rabbi, 
Joseph Samuel Heis the author of * Halakah Beru- 
rah ” (The Clear Law), a commentary onthe Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim (Wilmersdorf, 1717). This 
work contains, mainly, solutions of questions on 
which the AHARONIM had widely divergent opinions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 6750, 7196: 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrea. iii, ISS; Azulat, Shem ħa- 
Gedolim, s.v. Pinhas; Auerbach, Gesch. der Israelitischen 
Gemeinde Halberstadt, p. 53. 


L. G. A. R. 


AUERBACH, SAMUEL B. DAVID 
TEBELE: A cabalistie commentatoron the Bible; 
flourished iu the seventeenth century. His father, 
David, died as a martyr during the persecution of 
the Jewsin Poland, and he himself narrowly escaped 
a similar fate, first at Lublin. Oct. 16, 1655, and then 
at Reisen, near Lissa. Auerbach was the author of 
a work entitled * Hesed Shemo El” (Mercy, Its Name 
Is God, the letters of “Shemo El? corresponding 
with those of “Samuel,” the author’s name). This 
work, published at Amsterdam in 1699, contains 
Midrashic and cabalistic explanations of Genesis, of 
no value whatever. However, of considerable value 
to the historian, as records of an eye-witness, are the 
numerous scattered references to the persecution of 
the Jews of Poland during the years 1648 and 1055, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot, v. 75: Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl, col, 2409; Zunz, Literaturgcsch. 439. 


K. |. LG” 

AUERBACH, SIMEON. See AUERBACH 
FAMILY. b 

AUERBACH, SIMON (ZE'EB) WOLF B. 
DAVID TEBELE: Talmudist and rabbi of sev- 
eral large communities; born at Posen about 1550; 
died Nov. 12, 1681, at Prague. His father was either 
rabbi or, at least, an eminent Talmudic authority 
in Posen; and his father-in-law was Solomon b. Jchiel 
Luria, whom he succeeded, after the latter's death, 
in the rabbinate of Lublin (1578-84), Before this, — 
however, he had officiated as rabbi of the communi- 
tics of Turbin and Lubomil, Poland. At Lublin he 
had a bitter quarrel with the celebrated Talmudist 
of that town, Meïr b. Gedaliah (Maharam) The 
latter apparently had at this time noofficial appoint- 
ment at Lublin, but was the leader of one of the 
largest yeshibot; and by virtue of his great Tal- 
mudic authority, he had it in his power to make it 
very unpleasant for the rabbi of his community. 
Although the two men had been friends before 
Auerbach entered upon his office (compare MaHa- 
Ram, Responsum No. 27), this relation was dis- 
turbed when Auerbach, as rabbi of the community, 
became the superior of MaHaRam. In addition 
there was an ancient feud between Luria and Maha- 
ram's father, which passed over to their sons. 

Auerbach left Lublin, in order to accept the rab- 
binate of Przemysl, retiring after a few years to 
Posen, as he had private means. In 1621 he was 
appointed chief rabbi of his native place. 

Auerbach's great reputation is.evident from the 


' Auerbach 
Augury 
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fact that the community of Posen set aside in his 
favor the statutory law under which no native of the 
city could beappointed chief rabbi. In Posen, also, 
Auerbach's position was not entirely pleasant; for, 
while he was chief rabbi, Benjamin of Morawczyk 
was the “rosh yeshibuh ” (head of the college), and 
difficulties frequently arose between the two. Hence 
Auerbach, who had refused a call to Vienna as rabbi 
in 1628, accepted that position in the following year. 
He did not stay there long, however, being appointed 
chief rabbi of Prague, and district rabbi of Bohemia. 
While in office at Prague he had a quarrel with his 
predecessor, Lippmann Heller, who had been re- 
moved from office by the government. 

Auerbach wrote several works, none of which 
has been preserved, nor are any of the names of his 
many pupils known. According to the testimony 
of his contemporaries, Auerbach was not only a 
renowned Talmudist, as is evidenced by the posi- 
tions he held in the largest connnunity of Poland 
and of Austria, but a man of inflexible and fearless 
character, as his controversies with many of his col- 
leagues have demonstrated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Simon Wolf Aucrbach, Oherrabhiner 
von Grosspolen, in Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David 
Kaufmann, Breslau, 1900; Lewinstein,in Ha-Goren,i. 41-43 
(many of whose statements are inaccurate ; e.(J., thcre was in 
Amsterdam no Solomon Aboab, who is alleged to have been 
the umpirein a controversy between Auerbach and Maharam); 
Lieben, Gal-Ed, pp. 15, 16 (epitaph), German part, p. 62; Nis- 
senbaum, Le-Rorot ha-Y ehudim be-Lublin, pp. 23, 24, Lub- 
lin, 1899 (see also the remarks therein,of Harkavy, Buber, and 
Lewinstein ; it is doubtful whether the period given by Nissen- 
baum for Auerbach's activity at Lublin is correct), 


K. L. G. 


AUERBACH, SOLOMON HEYMANN: Hce- 
brew scholar; born at Posen at the end of the eight- 
ecnth century; died there in 1886. He translated 
Habakkuk into German with explanatory notes 
(Breslau, 1821). He also collaborated in the trans- 
lation of the Bible undertaken by Zunz, for which he 
furnished the translation of Ecclesiastes, on which 
book he wrote also a Hebrew commentary (Breslau, 
1837). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 763; Winter 
and Winsche, Jüdische Literatur, iii. 745. 
I Br. - 


L. G. 
AUGSBURG: Capital of the districts of Swabia 
Poo Neuburg, Bavaria. According to tradition, it 
is one of the oldest 
Jewish communities in 
Germany. The first doc- 
umentary mention of the 
city is in 1259; but indi- 
vidual Jews of Augsburg 
are spoken of earlier. 
Of thesix houses belong- 
ing to the church-chap- 
ter, and mortgaged in 
1209 by Bishop Hart- 
: o, Maun of Augsburg, one 
ane cdd Qe “is described as “a Jew- 

| ish house.” 

In 1276 the congregation possessed a synagogue 
and a cemetery. The chief occupation of the Jews 
of Augsburg was money-lending; trade in meat and 
wine was also permitted with certain limitations. 
In 1816 the Jews of Augsburg must have been afflu- 
ent, for the city of Munich mortgaged its revenues 


to them for six years. Thirteen years later the Jews 
(that is, the revenues from them) were pledged by 
the emperor to the counts of Oet- 


Affluence tingen, and by the latter to the family 
of Jews. of IIoheneck. In 1361 thecouncil of 


Augsburg acquired possession of them. 

The city owed large sums to the Jews, and to liqui- 
date them instituted, in 1341, forced loans from the 
citizens. The bishop’s debts to the Jews were can- 
celed in part by Charles£V. When the Black Death 
raged in 1848, and the Jews in Augsburg were mas- - 
sacred, the emperor pardoned the burghers for the 
crime. In 1319 the bishop again received Jews into 
the city, but six years later transferred to the city 
council both the duty of protecting them and the priv- 
ilege of taxing them. The emperor demanded 10,000 
gulden (1 gulden = 414 cents) from the Jews of Aügs- 
burg in 1373; and the council vainly sought to pro- 
tect them from this amercement. In 1334 they had 
to pay to the council 22,000 gulden; and in 1385 King 
Wenzel canceled all debts owing tothe Jews. King 
Sigismund, in 1429, pledged them to Count von Pap- 
penheim, to whom they had to pay 200 gulden yearly. 
The council bought back this right from Pappen- 
heim in 1439. A year later 300 Jews were expelled 
from the city, and the gravestones in their cemetery 
were used in the construction of acity hall In 1456 
Frederick III. demanded that the city deliver to him 
“all his privileges”; he was appeased by the pay- 
ment of 13,000 gulden, for which the city retained 
the right toadmit orto expel Jews. From that time 
no Jews were permitted to dwell in Augsburg. In 
1540 the council decided that Jews might stay no 
longer than a day anda night in thetown; and they 
had to pay the officer who accompanicd them during 
their stay one “sechser” for the service. In 1601 it 
was forbidden to borrow money of Jews. 

During the Thirty Years’ war some Jews came 
to Augsburg. These were officially plundered, from 
time to time under threat of being expelled; in 1649 
they were again driven out; and in 1680 the former 
edicts of expulsion were revived and intensified. 
While the War of the Spanish Succession raged, a 

few Jewsagain ventured into the city; 


- The Jews and in 1704 there were 62 families res- 


Persecuted. ident there. In 1718 even their tem- 
porary sojourn was again forbidden. 
From 1741 to1745, Jews were again permitted to 
dwell in Augsburg on account of the War of the 
Austrian Succession. In 1742 they were 36 fam- 
ilies; but they were driven out again in 1745. The 
council made an agreement with the Jews of the - 
surrounding villages in 1751 to the effect that for the 
yearly payment of 1,100 gulden they might have 
free admission to the city for trading-purposes. In 
the years following, the council endeavored to re- 
strict their commercial undertakings; but in 1791 . 
edicts were issued, protecting the Jews against ill- 
treatment and pillage. "They were again in the city 
during the French war of 1796, 
Of interest isthe medieval seal of the congregatíon, 
with its inscription, partly in Latin and partly ín 
Hebrew, surrounding a two-headed eagle, and with 


ents,” 1842, col. 78). In “Monatsschrift,” 1861, (p. 


450) mention is made of a “Jewish congregational 


a conical hat above all (“Literaturblatt des .Qzi——77 
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dance-house? in Augsburg (1290). Numerous He- 
brew books, distinguished for their beautiful. 
typography, were printed there be- 


Ancient tween the years 1514 and 1543. 
Congrega- Of the various rabbis of the congre- 
tional gation of Augsburg mention must be 
Dance- made of the venerable Senior, who in 
Eouse, 1348, an eighty-four-year-old sage, was 


assassinated while poring over his 
books. Elijah of Augsburg wrote a commentary 
upon Moses of Coucy's “Sefer Mizwot Gadal” 
(Semag), Which exists in manuscript in the Vatican 
library ; Jacob Weil, son of Judah, one of the most 
distinguished rabbis in German yin the fifteenth cen- 
turv, was alsoof Au gsburg. The cemetery adjacent. 
to the town served as the burial-place for five com- 
munities of Swabia. The new congregation has been 
in existence since 1861. In 1862 Dr. Hirschfeld was 
appointed rabbi; and he was succeeded by Hein- 
rich Gross. The congregation now (1900) numbers 
1,156 members. 

Hebrew typography is coeval with the study of 
the Hebrew language in Germany. In 1514 Erhard 
Ocglin printed the Decalogue and several parts of 

the New Testament in Boeschenstein's 
Early “Elementale Introductorium in He- 
Hebrew  brwas Literas," which is embellished 


Printing. with an elaborate border, falsely as- 
cribed to Hans Holbein. Actual print- 


ing in Hebrew was practised by the traveling printer 
Havyim Schwarz, who in 1533 completed the Me- 
gillot and Rashi's Commentary on the Pentateuch as 


the first printed production in Augsburg. On Jan. 


19, 1534, the Passover Haggadah was completed ; 
and in the same year there was published at Augs- 
burg by ananonymous author a guide to correspond- 
ence which became very popular during the seven- 
teenth century. Previous to 1536 there successively 
appeared a daily prayer-book (* tefillah”), a festival 
prayer-book (*mahzor”), and a penitential prayer. 
book (7 selibot "), all according to the German ritual. 

With his son Isaac and his son-in-law Josef b. 

Yakar, Schwarz in 1510 published the * Turim " of 

Jacob b. Asher, and * Abkat Rokel ? (The Merchant's 

Spicebox), a work ascribed to one Makir. These 

wcre followed by the Book of Kin gs (1513), and the 

Book of Samucl (1544), both in Judwo-German rime. 

AM of these typographical productions are exceed- 

ingly beautiful, and may beclassed amon g tlie rarest 

specimens of the printer'sart. In 1544 l'autus Emil- 
jus, later professor at In golstadt, edited at Au gsburg 

a Judwo-German Pentateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland Während 
des Mittelalters, Brunswick, 1866; idem, Gesch. der Juden 
in der Rcichsstadt Angsburg, Augsburg, 1&3; Salfeld, 
Martyrologium des Nitrnberyer Memorbuches, p. 214: 
Dic Augsburger Juden in Mittelalter, in Israeli » 1873, 
208. 8-12; and the literature collected by Burkhardt and 
f tem, in Zeit. für Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iii. 
199, 110: Stelnschneider, Zeitschrift für die Gesch. der Ju- 


den in Deutschland, pp. 282-28; > idem, Cat. Bodl. coi. 1395: 
Erech and Gruber, Encyklopeddie! 8 9, xxvili, 49 : 
A. F. 


G.—1. 

AUGURY: Originally, prophesying by the flight 
of birds; but later the term was applied to all forms 
of foretelling (augur = aci-gur, oiwròç, alurarai, Ete. ), 

Augury was first systematized by the Chaldeans. 
The Greeks were addicted to it; and among the 


Auerbach 
Augury 


feu T el en 


Romans no important action of State was under. 
taken without the advice of the augurs. In fact, the 
belief in augury has existed at all times, among the 
uncivilized as well as the must civilized nations, to 
the present day, the wish to know the future con- 
tinually giving rise to some art of pecring into it. 
The various species of Au gury, however, depend 
on the conditions of external nature, race peculiari- 
ties, and historical influences. The future was fore- 
told by the aspect of the heavens (AsTROLOGY); by 
dreams, lots, oracles, and such things; 
orspirits were invoked (N ECROMANCY), 
and the TERAPHIM and URIM ayn 
TuUMMIM were questioned. As these 
forms of prognostication, as well as the pagan 
method, DIVINATION, are treated under their several 
headings, this article will be devoted to Augury in 
the strict sense of the word, including, however, all ` 
predictions dépendent on chance happenings. All 
signs and intimations coming under the concepts 
" nihush ? (whisper) and “siman” (omen) belong to 
Jewish Augury, the history of which may be divided 
into Biblical, Talmudic, and medieval periods. 
—-In Bible Times: Theobservation of the flight 
of birds for the purpose of prophesying, or as a 
prognostication, is not expressly mentioned in the - 
Bible. That it wasnot unknown, however, is shown 


in Eccl. x. 20, “fora bird of the air shall carry the 
voicc, and that which hatli win gs shall 


Flight of tellthe matter.” This knowledge may 
Birds. also be assumed in view of the fact 
that among the Arabs the raven Was & 

bird of omen. The Greek version several times trans- 
lates “nahash” by olwvd¢; but this word, like the 
Latin “augurium,” means any kind of prognostica- 
tion, and not merely that by the tlight or the cry of 
birds. It isneverthelessa curious fact that tradition 
also originally applied the prognostication designated 
by nahash to the omens derived from animals. Jo- 
seph practised hydromancy. Hedivined (nahash) the 
future by pouring water into a cup, throwing little 
pieces of gold or jewels into the fluid, observing the 
figures that were formed, and predictin g accordingly 
(Gen. xliv. 5, according to Dillman's commentary). 
Laban found out in a similar way (nahash) that God - 
blessed him on account of Jacob (Gen. xxx. 27). 
King Manasseh also practised this species of divina- 
tion (II Kings xxi. 6; II Chron. xxxiii. 6). Another 
method consisted in observing the signs from staves 
planted upright or flung on the ground (“Cyril of 
| Alex." in Winer, *B. R." ii. 678), a 


Kinds of 
Augury. 


Hydro- method that is not identical with the 
mancy, arrow oracle (Hosea iv. 12; perhaps 
Rhabdo- Ezek, viii. 17; compare Num. xvii. 
mancy, 16 et seq.). Ezekiel (xxi. 26 [A. V. 
and Bel- 21]) speaks of the arrow oracle of the 
omancy. king of Babylon; but the prophet 


Elisha also directs the Israelite king 
Joash to shoot two arrows through the window in 
order to find out whether Joash will vanquish the 
Aramaic king (II Kings xiii. 14-19). 

Accidental occurrences (&yvya) are of great impor- 

tance in divination, and may be taken as omens (o7- 
Hela = “siman ”). Eliezer, Abraham's servant, said: 
"I stand at the well. . . and the damsel to whom 
I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I 
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may drink; and she shall say, Drink, and I will give 
thy camels drink also, let the same be the wife ap- 
pointed by God for Isaac " (Gen. xxiv. 
Omens, 12-19). Jonathan, when he is about to 
Accidental attack the Philistines, says: “Behold, 
and Others. we will pass over unto these men, and 
we will discover ourselves unto them. 
If they say thus unto us, Tarry until we come to 
you; then we will stand still in our place, and will 
not go up unto them. But if they say thus, Come 
up unto us; then we will go up: for the Lord hath 
delivered them into our hand; and this shall be a 
sign unto us” (I Sam. xiv. 8-11) The prophet 
Isaiah ‘even gives to the pious king Hezekiah a sign, 
as an indication that he will get well (II Kings xx. 
9) The Lord commands Gideon to choose those 
warriors who lap the water with their-tongues like 
a dog. but to reject those who get down on their 
knees to drink (Judges vii. b). The diviners adviscd 
the Philistines to send back the Ark of the Lord in 
order that the deaths among them might cease: 

* Now therefore make a new cart, and take two milch kine, 
on which there hath come no yoke, and tie the kine to the cart, 
and bring their calves home from them. And take the ark of 
the Lord, and lay it upon the cart; and put the jewels of gold, 


which ye return him for a trespass offering, in a coffer by the 
side thereof; and send it away, that it may £9. and coo, if 


it goeth up by the way of his own coast to Beth-shemesh, then 


he hath done us this great evil: but if not, then we shall know 
that it is net bis hand that smote us: It was a chance that hap- 
pened tous... . And the kine took the straight way to the way 


of Beth-shemesh, and went along the highway, lowing as they 
went, and turned not aside to the right band or to the left” 
(1 Sum. vi. 7-12). | 

King David listens to a sound in the tops of the 
trees when heasks God whether heshall goagainst the 
Philistines (II Sam. v. 24), a fact that reminds us of 
ov2ouavzeía and “sihat dekalin ” (compare below ; also 
“elon me'onenim," Judges ix. 37; and Baudissin, 
“Studien zur Vergléichenden Semitischen Religions- 
gesch.” ii. 194, note 4). The incident of Dalaam, who 
attempted prognostication on a hill, refers perhaps 
to some divination of this kind, since he too uses 
the characteristic word “nahash” (Num. xxiii. 23). 
It is highly improbable that the Hebrews prognos- 
ticated from the drifting of the clouds, as has been 
assumed from jXy!5 (derived from j3y, cloud); nor 
was any attention paid to the lightning flash, which 
belonged to Augury among the Itomans. 

The Law strictly and repeatedly forbade all Au- 
gury (Lev. xix. 26; Deut. xviii. 10, etc.). The inter- 
pretation of signs, however, as in the case of Eliezer 
and Jonathan, wheie nothing was done in the way 
of conjuration, was not considered to be Augury. 

— The Talmudic Period: Augury is more fre- 
quently referred to in post-Biblical times, but it 
would be rash to assume therefore that it was more 
widely practised! As among the classical peoples 
of antiquity and among the Germans to-day, the arts 
of Augury proved effective only with the person 
who believed in them, and only such a person was 
injured by them (Yer. Shab. 8d; Bab--Ned. 32a; L. 
Blau, * Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen," p. 77, note 4). 
The prohibition in Lev. xix. 26 (v»r»n Nb, “neither 
shall ye use enchantment”) is referred by Sifra on 
that passage (ed. Weiss, p. 90) todivination by means 
of weasels, fowls, and stars, meaning the omens found 
in the flight and cries of birds and in similar signs; 


while Sifre, Deut. 171 takes it in a still more general 
sense, saying: “ Who is a menahesh [enchanter]? He, 
for instance, who says: ‘My bread fell out of my 
mouth’; or * My staff out of my hand’; or “A snake 
crept to my right’; ‘A fox ran to my left and his 
tail crossed my path’; furthermore, he who says: 
‘Do not begin anything to-day, because it is the new 
moon’; or ‘It is Friday’; or ‘It is the Sabbath eve- 
ning.'" Inthe parallel passage, Sanh. 655, other evil 
omens are added; namely, if à man's son calls after 
him; if a raven croaks at him, or a deer gets in his 
way; and more explicitly, if one avoids being the 
first to pay the tax. | 
The belief in animal omens was widely spread 
among the Babylonians, who also divined by the 
behavior of fish, as was well known (Lenormant, 
“Die Magie und Wahrsagerei der Chaldier,” p. 473; 
Blau, Le. pp. 45 et seg.; Pauly-Wissowa, * Real-En- 
cy klopüdie der Classischen Alterthumswissenschaft,” 
iv. 1897, ty0vouavréia). Snake and cloud omens were 
also known (Levy, “Chal. Worterb.” ii. 1025). 
Augury proper was known among the Jews, but 
was considered as a foreign Roman or Arabic art. 
Josephus narrates (“ Ant." xviii, 6, $ 7; xix. 8, § 2) 
that a bird (an owl) alighted on the tree against which 
Agrippa was leaning while a prisoner 
at Rome; whereupon a fellow pris- 
oner, a German, prophesied that he 


would become king, but that if the 
bird appeared a second time, it would 


mean he would die. The third of the Siby Hine Books 
(line 224) says about the Jews: “They do not con- 
sider the omens of flight as observed by the augur- 
ers." In the account of the martyrdom of Isaiah 
(^ Ascensio Jesaiæ,” ii. 5) it is stated that in the time 
of King Manasseh not only magie and other crimes 
increased, but also Augury by the flight of birds, 
which is denoted by “we-nihesh ” (II Kings xxi. 6). 
According to the Aristeas Letter ($8 165 et seq.), the 
weasel is the symbol of the informer. "This appar- 
ently has some connection with the auspicium. 
Augury and astrology ‘are “the wisdom of the 
East,” mentioned in I Kings v. 10 (Pesik. 335, DYTT 
4"D3 mown mbm). By the “bird of the air" 
(Eccl. x. 20) is meant the raven, in Augury, saysa 
Palestinian teacher of the Talmud of the third cen- 
tury (Lev. R. xxxii. 2; compare ‘Aruk, s.v. i] WO 
man nona anya; Blau, Lc. p. 48, note 2). The 
Arabic expression itself, as well as the mention of 
the raven, the bird of omen of the Arabs, proves 
that Arabic Augury is here referred to. When Rab 
‘Ilish was in prison a man who understood the lan- 
guage of the birds interpreted to him the cry ofa 
raven as meaning *'Ilish? (flee!), “‘Ilish” (flee!). 
Rab paying no attention—the raven being prover- 
bially a liar—a dove addressed him, and when her 
cry was interpreted in the same way, he obeyed the 
warning and escaped, since the dove means Israel; 
that is, the dove is Israel's bird of omen (Git. 45a, 
bottom). The place where the flight of birds was 
observed is also mentioned (xay; Targ. Yer. to 
Num. xxxi. 10; compare Sifre on the passage, and 
Levy, Lc. ii. 157a). With one exception the doves 
of Herod cried Kip, Kip (lord, lord); and when 
this one was taken to task by the others, she cried 
xtipie; that is, ^ Herod was a slave ”—whereupon she 
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-was killed by the followers of Herod. R. Kahana 
understood this conversation (Hul. 1395; ‘Aruk, s.v. 
wp: Levy, le. ii. 324). 

The Romans also understood the language of the 
birds (Pauly-Wissowa, le. i., Ixxvii. 51; Ixxxvi. 29), 
Judah does not dare, even in a whisper, to advise 
the emperor Antoninus to proceed against the nobles 

-of Rome; for the birds carry the voice onward ( Ab. 
Zarah 105; compare Lenormant, Le. p. 451). God 


the first three hours; thatis the time when the comb 


of the cock turns white, or when not a single red. 


stripe is to be found in his comb, and he stands on 
one leg. R. Jeshua ben Levi, who wanted to seize 
this moment to curse a heretic who had offended 
‘him, tied a cock and watched him intently, and in 
doing so he involuntarily fell asleep (Ber. Ta; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 4b; Sanh, 1052). 

The Babylonians divined also by flies (Lenormant, 
Lc. p. 412). In this connection arose perhaps the 
saying that no fly alighted on the table of the prophet 
Elisha (see BEELzEnUB). The language of trees, 
which the ancient peoples, especially the Babylo- 
nians, are said to have understood, was probably 
knewn to the Babylonian Jews as early as the eighth 
century (Biau, £e. p. 47: *Knistern des Lorbeers 
Glückbringend," in P :ly-Wissowa, Le. i. 60, note 
24). "Thus Abraham lcarned from the sighing of the 
tamarisk-tree that his end was nigh (sce ABRAHAM, 
TESTAMENT OF). Lev. xix. 26, WN Nb is trans- 
lated by the Septuagint k25dovizrcfat ; i.e., to divine 
by soundsand noises (compare Grünbaum, in “Z. D. 
M. G.” xxxi. 253 et seq.). 

To interrogate Chaldeans (Pes.1135, etc.) or te 
practise divination in genera] is not permitted. He 
who abstains from so doing is admitted into a section 
of the heavens which even the ministering angels 
may not enter (Ned. 324). But since desire often out- 
balances precept,a fundamental difference was made 
hy setting up the rule: “There is no such thing as 
divination, but there are prognostications ” (Pry 
‘DYN, jD'D C^ tn. Yer. Shab. 8; Bacher, “Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” ii. 25, note 9) The Romans also distin- 
guished between greater and lesser divinations, call- 
ing the latter signs (cyucia, “signa,” jO°D ; see Deren- 
bourg-Saglio, “ Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques 
et Romaines," ii. 29925, bottom). Such, for instance, 
are the signs of Eliezer (Gen. xxiv.), of Jonathan 
(I Sam. xiv.), and also Gen. xxxviii. 11, and xlii. 36; 
the last-named also leading to the conclusion that 
every sign had to be repeated three 
times, In consequence of this distinc- 
tion even the most eminent amoraim 
made use of certain signs. Rab looked 
upon it asa favorable omen if the ship that ferried 
him came to meet him, but as a bad omen if it was 
not ready, Samuel opened his Bible for a chance 
intimation. Johanan madea boy recite a Bible verse 
with the same purpose. When in passing a school 
he heard a boy say “Samuel has died” (I Sam. xxv. 
1), he took it as an omen and did not visit the amora 
of that name as he had intended to do. The expres- 
sion “a house, a wife, and a child give signs” must 
mean that signs may be taken from them, Rashi to 
the contrary notwithstanding (Yer. Shab. &e, bottom; 
Hul. 955; Gen. R. Ixxxv. 5, commentaries). 


 Prognosti- 
cations. 


Boys were often used by diviners to peer into the 
future, being for that purpose bewitched by magie 
formulas (Pauly-Wissowa, Ze. iv. 1399). The Tal- 
mud says, curiously enough (B. B. 195, where two 
cases are cited): “Since the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, prophecy has been given into the hands of the 
insane and of children." The Jewish view is not 
far removed from the Greco-Roman one; namely, 
that the insane were possessed by demons, Bewitch- 
ment was strictly forbidden, as was generally the 
interrogation of demons, except by means of oil or 
eggs, to find a lost article; but “the princes of oil and 
of eggs lie? (Sanh. 101a; compare DEMONOLOGY and 
DIVINATION). This view of R. Johanan (died 279) 
explains that he often sought advice from boys with 
the formula, “Tell me thy verse!” meaning the verse 
which the boy had just learned, or which came into 
his mind at that moment (Hag. 15a; Meg. 282; Git. 
97a, 68e, etc. ; Horowitz, “Sammlung Kleiner Mid- 
rashim," p. 69, “mah pasukekem"). The same 
teacher of the Talmud says that if any one happens 
to remember a verse of the Bible early in the morn- 
ing, itisa prophecy in miniature (Ber. 575),'the pro- 
phetic element being in such cases the accidental. 
He looked upon a voice which he heard accidentally 
behind him as being a divination, and followed it; 
for it is written (Isa. xxx. 21), “Thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it." But, says the Talmud, the voice 
must be an unusual one, such as a man’s voice in 
a city, or a woman's voice in a descrt (Yer. Shab. 
8c; Bab. Meg. 324). Other teachers of the Talmud 
also paid attention to this kind of voice, which was 
called Bar Kor. Two persons intending to visit a 
sick teacher said, “We will be guided by the Bat 
Kol,” whereupon they heard one woman say to an- - 
other, “The light has gone out." .Then they said, 
"It shall not go out, and may the light of Israel 
never be extinguished ” (/5.). As among other peo- 
ples, the Jews also considered the last words of the 
dying as divinations. Thus Eliezer ben Hyrkanus 
and Samuel ha-Katan prophesied the martyrdom 
of several scholars (Sanh. 68a and 11a; Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, l.c. i. 92, note 11). 

Some other omens must be mentioned, called 
“siman,” although nor all strictly belonging to the 
subject in hand. It is a bad sign for any person to 
make a mistake in his prayers, but a good sign to 
know them fluently (Mishnah Ber. v., 
end; compare Talmud 845, bottom, 
and 245, top). lt isa bad sign for the 
remainder of the year if it rains after 
Nisan or at the Sukkot festival; or if. the wine does 
not turn out well; orif the Feast of Weeks fall on 
the fifth of the month. Tf there is fine weather on 
the day of that feast it is a good cmen for the world 
(Mishnah Ta'anit 12a, 2a; Ab. R. N-i. 4; Tosef., 
‘Ar. i. 9; see Ab. R. N. ii. 83 and Sifre i. 112, and in 
general Levy, “Neuhebr. Worterb.” and Krauss, 
" Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwdrter,” under 
the word mp). It is a good sign for sick people to 
sneeze (Blau, l.e. p. 168; Tylor, Le. i. 98-100, Ger- - 
man ed.). Generally much attention was paid to 
omens (^1 NND NJD"D, an omen is a thing to be 
considered). In order to find out if one will live the 
year through, one must take a candle during the ten 
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days between New-year and the Day of Atonement, 
and light it ina house where there is no draft; if the 
candle burn to the socket, that one will live the year 
through. In order to know if some matter of busi- 
ness will succeed, one must feed a hen; if she grow 
fat and plump, tlie matter in hand will succeed. In 
order to know if one will return home from a jour- 
nev, one must gó into à dark room, and if one sce 
there the “shadow of the shadow.” one will return. 
The Talmud discourages, however, recourse to these 
oracles given by R. Ami, as a person becomes low- 
spirited if they are unfavorable (Ker. 54, bottom: 
‘Yor, 124). The first form of Augury reminds of 
pyromancy; the second, of the feeding of chickens 
(the “tripudium ? of the Romans). 

— —In the Middle Ages: It may be said in general 
that the philosophers were averse to Augury, as 
well as to any other form of superstition. "This is 
true especially of Maimonides, who, although bound 
by the Talmudic tradition, was not inclined to make 
any concessions on this point (ITilk. ‘Ab. Zarah xi. 
4,5). The Talmudists, again, for whom the Tal- 
mud was the decisive authority, could not accept 
all the utterances and stories found therein. Hence 
a curious discrepancy between theory and practise 
arose, as indeed is found in the Tahaouditgelf. While, 
on the one hand, everything that atall suggests idol- 
atry is strictly forbidden, much, on the other haud, 
is permitted, or practised in spite of the interdiction, 
probably in consequence of overwhelming popular 
opinion (see Tur and Shulhan ‘Ark, Yoreh De‘ah. 
178-179, together with the commentaries). Expressly 
heathenish practises, however, were mercilessly con- 
demned. The mystics readily accepted all such be- 
liefs, since all superstitious practises coincided with 
their views of the world. Moreover, a part of the 
people could never wean itself from these views. 

As Güdemann has shown in his “Gesch. der Cul- 
tur der Juden in Frankreich und Deutschland,” the 
Jews of Europe were greatly influenced by the super- 
stitions of the peoples in the midst of whom they 
were living. A few examples only may here be 
given. Judah the Pious (died 1216 at Regensburg), 
who was highly venerated by his contemporaries, 
and especially during the thirteenth century, gives 
in his “Book of the Pious” a mass of superstitions. 
He condemns on the whole the “interpretation of 
signs, which to-day is so much practised in Israel,” 

and declares that the choosing of a day 

Germany  (forinstance, starting children in their 
and France. schooling only on the new moon) is 

idolatry. He admits, however, that 
there are certain reliable signs, of which he would 
rather not speak in order not to lead others into 
superstition. Thus the itching of the foot indicates 
that one will go to an unknown place; of the ears, 
that one will hear something new; of the eye, that 
one will see or read something new; of the hand, 
that one will receive money (Güdemann, l.e. i. 200 et 
seq., $$ 59 and 162). This superstition is ‘so firmly 
rooted as to be given credence to-day. Any one who, 
during the night or the day, sees his own shadow or 
form with closed mouth and eyes will die soon (l.e. 
& 547). 

R. Moses of Coucy (about 1250) explains DDD 

Dypp (Deut. xviii. 10) to be a form of divination 
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still practised in Slavonia at his time. Slivers of 
wood, from which the bark had been removed on 
one side, were thrown into the air, and according as 
they fell on the peeled or on the barked side. the 
omen was favorable or unfavorable. Flames leaping 
upon the hearth indicated that a guest Was coming, 
Cup and nail divination was practised. Children 
were made to look into glasses filled with water, into 
crystals, ete., while invoking a demon, the pictures 
they saw being then interpreted. For nail divina- 
tion the children looked upon the finger-nail (Güde- 
mann, Ze. $$ 82 and 208, note 1). Asher ben Jehicl 
thought it permissible to find outa thief by means 
of divination (Yorch De'ah, 179), a proceeding that 
elsewhere is described in detail (Gidemann, Le. 
g 208, note 1). In France and Germany in the thir- 
teenth century the future was foretold by means of 
the “naine of interpretation ” (“shem ha-mefomsh ”), 
a species of the name of God, to the astonishment of 
the Spaniard Nahmanides (l.e. e my. | 
The book “Nishmat Hayyim,” by Manassch ben 
Isracl, a celebrated Dutch rabbi, is a mine of infor- 
mation respecting all kinds of superstition. Al- 
though a highly educated ‘man, well versed in the 
knowledge of his time, one who could even enter into 
negotiations with Cromwell regarding 
« Nishmat the return of the Jewsto England, the 
Hayyim." author believed. in every superstition. 
In the nineteenth chapter of the third 
treatise of his book he rejects the opinion of Maimon- 
ides, who declared all the black arts to be lies and 
deceptions, and refers for the veracity of rhabdo- 
mancy even to the Chinese and the wild Africans. 
He knows the kinds of divination mentioned above, 
and speaks also of chiromancy and others. . 
The cabalistic works, to which Manassch’s book be- 
longs, include of course also other directions for fore- 
telling the future, a practise that obtainseven to-day 
among the uneducated and among persons given to 
mysticism. In Baden, Germany, coinsand beansare 
used. the diviner prognosticating according to their 
position and the stamp on thecoins. An earlier form 
of divination, for finding a drowned person, was to 
let a wooden bow! float on the water. Wherever it 
stopped, the corpse lay on the bottom (Grünwald, 
“Mitteilungen,” i. 111). On pagan methods of prog- 
nostication (xar’ ££oxZv), see DIVINATION. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Winer, B. R. ii. 672; Hamburger, R. B. T. 
iii., supplement 3; A. Dillmann, Handbuch der Alttesta- 
mentlichen Theologie, Leipsic, 1895; R- &mend, Lehrbuch 
der Alttestamentlichen Religionsgesch, Ist ed... 1883, 2d ed.. 
1899; T. W. Davies, Magic, Divinatio.., and Demonology, 
London and Leipsic, 1899; D. Joel, Der Aberylaube und die 
Stellung dex Judenthums zu Demsclben, Breslau, 1881; L- 
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AUGUSTA: The capital of Richmond county, 
Georgia, received its first Jewish settlers about 1835, 
when a Mr. Florence arrived with his wife. About 
a year later, Issac and Jacob Moise and Isaac Hen- 
dricks and bis wife came there from Charleston; their 
number was added to by others frem the same place, 
and subsequent to 1844 Jews from Germany began 
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to find their way to Augusta (Markens, * The He- 
brews in America.” p. 113). It has a congregation, 
Children of Isracl, organized in 1850. "The relig- 
jious services were originally held in a hall, where 
the Sunday-school children also received. their in- 


struction. The first rabbi was Rev. H. S. Jacobs, 


who held that position from 1860 to 1865. During 
the Civil war many Israelites from Charleston came 
to Augusta, thus considerably increasing the mem- 
Ders of the congregation. During that time a ceme- 
tery was acquired and a benevolent society formed. 
Henry S. Jacobs was called to New Orleans, and 
was succeeded by Rev. Fisher-Fux, 1889. Rev. A, 


— Blum was called to the pulpit, and he suceceded in 
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Synagogue at Augusta, Ga. 
(From a photograph.) 


getting a permanent building. Until then the serv- 
ices were strictly orthodox, a mixture of the Por- 
tugucse and Ashkenazic rites. Inthe fall of 1870 the 
Synagogue was completed and dedicated by its min- 
ister. Family pews were introduced, an organ and 
mixed choir took the place of the old chanting, the 
Jastrow prayer-book was adopted, and the Sun- 
day-school placed on a modern footing. Rev. Lev- 
inson was minister, 1871-76; E. S. Levy, 1876-86; 
Lco Reich, 1886-87, In 1887 A. Blum was recalled, 
but remained only one year. J. H. M. Chumaceiro 
Was Minister from 1888-04; the present rabbi is J. 
Feuerlicht, | 

The congregation has, besides the benevolent so- 
ciety, a ladies’ aid society, and a Sunday-school with 
five teachers, attended (1900) by fifty pupils. There 
is also a Russian Polish congregation in Augusta, 


Augury 
Augusti 


called Adas Jeschurun; this synagogue is on Tenth 
and Greene streets. l 

Prominent Israclites of Augusta have been: San- 
uel Levy, who was judge-of the probate court from 
1866 to 1877; Isaac Levy, who held the position of 
sheriff for many years; Hon. Adolph Brand, who 
was a member of the Georgia legislature. 

The Jewish population of Augusta numbers ahout 
600 in a total of 47,060. The Israelites are mostly 
merchants, but there are some cotton brokers and 
lawyers, | i 

A. A. Bw. 

AUGUSTI, FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT (orig- 
inully Joshua ben Abraham Herschel): German 
author; born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1681; died 
at Eschberge May 13,1792. He received the usual: 
Jewish education of that time. According to a 
biography, printed anonymously during his life- 
time and probably inspired by him, he left home 
very young in the company of a meshullah, or col- 
lector of alins for the poor of Palestine of the name 
of Yekuticl, intending to accompany him to the 
Holy Land. While on the way Augusti was taken 
captive by Tatar robbers and sold asa slave in Tur- 
key. He was ransomed and set free at Smyrna by 
a wealthy Jew from Podolia, and went to Poland, 
spending several years in Pintzov, which is now 
in the government of Kielce, in Russian Poland. 
Here the Jews and Socinians lived on terms of in- 
timate friendship, and through them young Au- 
gusti became acquainted with secular knowledge, 
especially Latin, an uncommon accomplishment for 
à Jew in Poland at that time, He visited Cracow 
and Prague, and, returning to Frankfort, started 
from there on a journey to Italy. While living 
in Sondershausen in 1720, he was maltreated by a 
gang of robbers that broke into the house in which 
he resided, aud was found apparently lifeless on 
the following morning. He reccvered, however, 
and during his convalescence became acquainted: 
with à clergyman of that place, who succeeded in 
converting him to Christianity. With much pomp 


and ceremony Augusti was baptized on Christmas 


day, 1723, in the presence of the duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha and other notables, and soon after be- 
gan to study theology at the Seminary of Gotha. 
In 1727 he went to Jena and afterward to Leip- 
sic. He was appointed assistant professor at the 
Gymnasium of Gotha in 1729, and in 1734 became 
minister of the parish of Eschberge, in-which posi- 
tion he remained until his death. The famous theo- 
logian Johann Christian Wilhelm Augusti was his 
grandson. 

Augusti published several works in Latin and 
German, of which “Das Geheimniss des Samba- 
thian" (The Mystery of the Sambathian), the fab- 
ulous river mentioned in Talmudic literature, 
which casts stones during six days of the week 
and rests on Saturday, is probably the most curious. 
Iis work on the Karaites, mentioned by Fürst in 
his *Geschichte des Karüerthums," vol. iii. 66, 67, 
of which the full title is “Griindliche Nachrichten 
von den Karaiten, Ihre Glaubens-Lehren, Sitten 
und Kirchen-Gebriuche ? (Erfurt, 1752), is full of 
inaccuracies and extravagant statements. Baum- 
garten, in his “Nachrichten von Merkwürdigen 
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Büchern," vol. i. 841-351, exposes many of these, 
and justly refuses to believe Augusti's claim that his 
sources were rare manuscripts which, after he had 
used them, were partly burned and partly stolen, 
and of which no duplicates remained. The best 
proof of his negligence or ignorance of the subject 
is that he wholly ignores the *225 39 (Dod. Mor- 
decai), the full description of the Karaites and Kara- 
ism which was written by the Karaite Mordecai 
ben Nissim, at the end of the seventeenth century 
for Prof. Jacob Trigland of Leyden, and published 
with a Latin translation with Trigland's “De Ka- 
reis” by Johann Christian Wolf in 1714. Augusti 
also confuses Judah ben Tabbai, who lived at least 
a century before the common era, with Judah ha- 
Aasi, who flourished about three hundred years later. 

The " Life of Augusti,” by an anonymous author, 
published in 1751 by Weber, is also reviewed and 
severely criticized by Baumgarten in the volume 
cited above (pp. 337-340). The Christian critic dis- 
plays sufficient familiarity with Jewish affairs and 
customs to disprove the biographer's claim that Au- 
gusti, before his conversion, was a rabbi at Sonders- 
hausen, and proves that in reality he was a school- 


master and possibly a slaughterer of eximals or | 


“snohet.” Several other biographies of Augusti 
were written, mostly for missionary purposes, one 
translated into English by Macintosh, London, 1867. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, in Saat auf Hoffnung. 18005. Mce- 
Clintock and Strong, Cyc. Supplement. 
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AUGUSTINE: The greatest ard most important 
of the Latin church fathers; born Nov. 13, 354, at 
Tazaste, a town of Numidia; died at Hippo Aug. 
28, 430. After a riotous youth as a heathen, he be- 
came first a devotee of the Manichean confession, 
and then after nine years was converted to Christian- 
ity by Ambrosius, in 386. He be- 
His came presbyter in 392 and bishop in 
Complex 395, and eventually the greatest pil- 
Character. lar of tbe Catholic Church. This re- 
markable round of religious experience 
indicates very well the complexity of Augustine's 
character; forin it were combined qualities the most 
opposite, such as overexuberance of fancy and 
sharpest critical acumen; vehement prejudice and 
delicate consideration; romanticism and scholasti- 
cism; glowing sentimentalism and hair-splitting 
casuistry. As a result, Augustine's writings are 
sometimes introspective in the extreme, frequently 
soaring into the heights of religious adoration of the 


Divine Being; at other times he concentrates atten- 


tion upon the Christian dogma, and attacks with 
pitiless logie, sometimes indeed with subtle casu- 
istry, all devintions from the strict and rigid faith of 
the Church. Of introspective writings are his “ Con- 
fessions," a work translated into nearlv all the lan- 
guages of civilization; of quite another kind are his 
letters and sermons, his dogmatic and exegetical 
treatises, and his polemics. These curious psycho- 
logical contrasts in Augustine—who was too sensu- 
ous for a philosopher and too precise for a poet— 
make it impossible to discern any definite system in 
his writings, his doctrines having no common foun- 
dation, being, indeed, for the greater part mutually 
contradictory, On the one side he may be said to 
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have been a forerunner of Descartes and of the 
modern theory of perception and. psychology, and 
yet, on the other side, he leaned toward mysticism. 
One might just as easily find connecting-links be- 
tween Augustine and Luther as between the former 
and the fathers of the Inquisition. This conflict in 
Augustine’s principles is perhaps nowhere more 
strikingly revealed than in his attitude toward those 
two constituents of Christianity, Hellenism and Ju- 
daism. His conception of the Deity reveals through- 
out a strongly marked trace of Hellenism, derived 
by way of Neoplatonism; and yet, on the other hand, 
one can not help noticing his stringently legalistic 
Jewish views, which, curiously enough, are most ap- 
parent when he is endeavoring to eombat Judaism. 
The foundation of his doctrine concerning man 
was that he is a “massa peccati," incapable of. rais- 
ing himself to virtue, and can find the means of ap- 
proaching God through the mediation 
His Theory of Jesusalone. This doctrine is so for- 
of Man.  cign to the essential spirit of Judaism 
that it may serve to indicate the ex- 
treme point in the divergence of Christianity from 
its origin in Judaism. Yet grace, according to Au- 
gustine, is the result of faith and love; and these, 
inconsistently enough, he interprets in true Jewish 
fashion—faith as involving adherence to the law and 
love as combined with fear. “ Qui caritas tunc per- 
fecta, cum pcenalis timor omnis abscesserit," is his 
expression (“ Perf. Just.” x. 22), which recalls the 
terse saying of the Talmud. “ Where joy [the feeling 
of communion with God] is, there also must be fear” 
(Ber. 30). Another specifically Jew- 


Ofthe ish conception, dominating Augustine 
Church. as none other of the church-fathers, is 


his doctrine concerning the Church; a 
conception which indeed has exerted signal and 
decisive influence upon the whole development of 
Christian theology. The system of Jewish theoc- 
racy, by which the welfare of the individual was con- 
ditioned by his reception into the community through 
the sacrament of circumcision, was turned into a 
Christian form by Augustine in the conception of 
the holy institution of the Church, upon incorpora- 
tion with which the salvation of the individual is 
made dependent. Connected with his doctrine of the 
Church is also his well-known theory of predestina- 
tion. Since the Church is the only means of salva- 
tion, it results that all not belonging to it (“civitas 
diaboli," as Augustine calls it, in contradistinc- 
tion to the "civitas dei”) are excluded from salva- 
tion. . The old particularism of Judaism, without 
which the Christian Church would never have spread - 
among the heathen, thus survives in somewhat mod- 
ified form in the teachings of the greatest Christian 
genius of all time. The fact that Augustine, in the 
presentation of his tenets, very frequently arrives at 

conclusions opposed to his principles, 

Of is partly owing to his very sweeping 
Scripture. theory of inspiration. Scripture, in- 
cluding the Greek translation—that | 

legacy from the Alexandrian Jews to the Church— 
has, for Augustine, divine dignity as well as author- 
ity. As & consequence he considers a thing true be- 
cause it is stated in the Bible, and it is stated in the 
Bible because it is true. In this tenet, moreover, he 
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makes no distinction between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament: “Novum testamentum in veteri 
latet, vetus in novo patet?; that is, the Old Testa- 
ment is the.conccealed New, the New is the revealed 
OM. How little may be expected exegetically from 
such a standpoint can be easily understood, 

Not infrequently he gives rationalistic explana- 
tions of Biblical anthropomorphisms, which approx- 
imate closely to the teachings ef both older and later 
Jewish scholars. Thus, for instance, 
the statement that Creation took place 
all at once, and not in six days— 
that, in other words, “before” and 
“after” can not be predicated of the Creator, but 
only of things ercated (* De Genesis a Lit.” iv. 56, v. 
12)—is found in Jewish sources (Tan., ed. Buber, i. 
2) ascribed to R. Nehemiah, a tanna of the middle 
of the second Christian century. He explains God's 
speaking, as a voice “ per aliquam impcrio suo sub- 
ditam creaturam " (Le. ix. 3), and the same is said by 
Maimonides (^ Moreh,” ii. 33), and similarly before 
him by Saadia Gaon (* Emunot we-De'ot," iii., ed. 
Leipsic, p. 77; compare also Schmiedl, “Studien 
über Religionsphilosophie," pp. 253-256), who is 
followed by the majority of Jewish religious phi- 
losophers. Rationalism, however, constitutes the 
smallest portion of his exegesis, which is super- 
abundantly allegorical or typological. Having 
learned much of his allegorical conception from Am- 
brose, Origen, and Philo, while at the same time he 
is not disinclined to allegorize for himself, the curi- 
ous result is that he interprets the same Image 
differently, even contradicterily, in divers passages. 
Thus the moon is indifferently explained as repre- 
senting cither carnal man, the Church, or mortalit y; 
the cleuds are prophets and teachers, but also dark 

superstitions. He gives much room 
His to the typological interpretation of 
Typology. the Old Testament, which, as men- 
tioned, contains and conceals the New 
Testament. Biblical history, as well as the laws 
contained in it, is transformed by Augustine into a 
history of Christianity and its tenets, Thus, Abel, 
Seth, and Joseph represent different aspects of 
Jesus: as crucified, as risen from the dead, and as 
translated to heaven. Noah’s Ark isthe Church; in 
the two lower stories are Jews and heathens; in the 
third, faith, hope, and iove. 

Augustine's lack of critical conception of the Old 
Testament is shown by his opposition to Jerome’s 
undertaking to make a Latin translation of the Scrip- 

tures from the Hebrew. - To portray as 

Augustine vividly as possible the dan gers of such 
Opposes an innovation, he informed Jerome in 
Jerome.  aletter of the fierce tumult which had 

. arisen in an African congregation, 
when the bishop adopted the Vulgate, rendering 
“ivy ” instead of the Septuagint * gourd” (in Jonah 
iv. 6); and what was even of deeper importance, as 
he narrates, the bishop bad had to declare Jerome's 
translation faulty upon appealing to the authority of 
a certain Jewish scholar (“Epist. Au g.” 171). When, 
on the other hand, in another letter (82) to Jerome, 
Augustine suddenly declares himself convinced of 
the necessity for his undertaking, this must not be 
considered ag a change of conviction on his part, for 
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in the same epistle he declares that the ruling 
Church translation, “gourd,” must be maintained 
in spite of its erroneousness. He foresaw that he 
would have to yield sooner or later in a struggle 
against a man of such upright character and learn- 

ing as Jerome was acknowledged to be, | 
On the other hand, Augustine did not despise as- 
sistance from African Jews—who Lowever, were 
not among the most learned of the rice—upon ob- 
scure passages in the Old Testament, 


Informa- Although the passages in which he 
tion from quotes directly from such Jewish 
Jews. sources are few, much that is of hag- 


gadic and even halakic origin points 
to at least oral communication with Jews. His re- 
marks about the material of Jewish tradition are im- 
portant, "quas non scriptas habent, sed memoriter 
tenent, et alter in alterum loquendo transfundit, quas 
Deuteroses vocant " (c. Advers, leg. ii.?). This would 
indicate that the Jews of Africa in the beginning 
of the fifth century possessed only an unwritten 
Mishnah (Deuterosis), and Rabbi's Mishnah could 
not therefore have been written down. "The only 
two Haggadot mentioned by Augustine as definitely 
of Jewish origin are a legend concernin g Adam's sece 
ond wife (see Ginzberg, * Die Haggada bei den Kir- 
chenviltern," p. 61) and the story. of Abraham in the 
fiery furnace. The latter, however, he may possibly 
have drawn from Jerome: (“ Quiestio" in Gen. ix.). 
Of the many rabbinical traditions that he does not de- 
scribe as Jewisli, the following examples may serve: 
Light created by God on the first day of Creation is not 
the earthly light (De Gen. v.); the same view is given | 
by the Baraita in Hag. 12 and Gen. R. iii. 6. The 
moon was created when full, because God created 
nothing imperfect (Gen. ii. 81); wherefore also Adam 
was created as a perfectly developed man (Le. vi. 
23), which is identical with an old Haggadah ascribed - 
in the Talmud (Hul. 304) to R. Joshua b. Levi, who 
flourished about 230. Augustine's teaching that 
Adam was created by God Himself directly, and not 
by God's word as everything else was, is also of 
Jewish origin (see Ginzberg, tb. p. 21). 

His remarks on the Heptateuch contained much 


that is rabbinical, but he may have received it from 


the Roman deacon, Hilarius. His rationalistic ex. 
planation of the “sons of God” (Gen. vi. 2) by cirt 
Justi is that of R. Simeon b. Yohai (flourished 
150; see Gen. R. xxvi. 5) (For the rabbinical 
sources of his statements that Noah-was a hun- 
dred years in building the Ark; that he, Neah, pos- 
sessed such control over the animals therein that 
even the lions lived on hay; that Rebecca before the 
birth of her sons inquired of Melchizedek concerning 
herself, see Ginzberg, 7b. pp. 75, 77, 118.) Rabbinical 
influence is also recognizable in the statement that 
Rebecca, by means of her prophetic powers, discov- 
ered Esau’s plans of vengeance against Jacob (com- 
pare “Quist.” 81 with Gen. R. Ixvii. 9); and also 
in the interpretation in Gen. xxxvi. 81, of the word 
“king,” as meaning Moses (Le. cxxi.), which coin- 
cides with the rabbinical interpretation of Deut. 
xxxiii. 5, where also the word “king” is applied to 
Moses. Augustine gives interpretations that can 
be described as halakic (Le. Ex. 102); in agree- 
ment with the Rabbis (Bab. Pes. 58), he interprets 
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Ex. xxiii. 18 asa prohibition against having leavened 
bread in one's possession when bringing the paschal 
lamb into the house. The offense committed by the 
sons of Aaron (Lev. x. 1) is understood by Augus- 
tine (Lev. x. 31) as being their use, in their sacri- 
fices, of fire from some outside source and not from 
the altar; following in this interpretation Akiba’s 
teaching (Sifra, ad loc.), which is the accepted one 
among the Jews, In this sume passage Augustine 
has a rabbinical interpretation received from his Jew- 
ish teachers, which, as now evident, is obviously the 
result of a mistake either in writing or in compre- 
hension. The Rabbis very ingeniously connect 
the passage Leviticus x. 3 with Ex. xxix. 43: but 
Augustine's Jewish teacher confused the word ny» 
(“and I will meet”). with which this verse begins, 
with the word nyaya (7 Thou hast let me know ”), 
occurring in Ex. xxxiii. 12; and thus gave founda- 
tion for Augustine’s polemic. 

His dependence upon Jewish tradition did not, 
however, prevent him from reproaching the Jews 
for not understanding, or not wishing to understand, 

the O. T. In his “Tractatus Adversus 


Polemic Judivos” he endeavors, as his main 
Against object, to prove from Scripture that 
Jews. the Law is fulfilled in Jesus, and that 


therefore Christians may rightfully 
have recourse to the O. T. even if they do not ob- 
serve the Law. His endeavor to prove the Messianic 
character of Jesus from Psalms xliv., xlviii., and Ixx. 
is very far-fetched; as well as his plea for the re- 
jection of the Jews, based on Isaiah ii. and Mal. i. 
10, 11. He says on this point, “If the Jews in the 
Isuiah passage [verse 5] understand ‘the house of 
Jacob’ to be equivalent to ‘Israel,’ because both 
names were borue by the patriarch, they only show 
how incapable they are of comprehending the true 
contents of the O. T.” “The house of Jacob” means 
the rejected Jews, while “Israel” designates the 
Christians. The results of such polemics—which, 
however, belong to the weakest and Jeast impor- 
tant productions of his pen—were, of course, quite 
inconsiderable. Jewish natural intelligence sufficed 
to warn them against such conceptions of Scrip- 
ture. 

In view of the almost exclusively Aristotelian 
character of the Jewish philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, Augustine's Neoplatonism remained entirely 

unknown to them. As Kaufmann 

Jewish (“Attributenlehre,” p. 41) observes, it 
References. is highly improbable that Saadia’s 

to polemic against the Christians, who 
Augustine. desired to prove the Trinity from the 
personification of the divine attributes 

(Being, Living, Knowing), was directed against the 
Augustinian doctrine of the Trinity, the memoria, 
tntelligentia, and voluntas of God. The agreement 
of Sandia and Augustine concerning the creation of 
time (Kaufmann, Lc. 807) is based upon the fact 
that both depend upon the Platonic sentence, “Time 
came into being with the heavens” (^ Timeus ”). 
Judah Romano (born 1292) and Isaac Abravanel 
(died 1508) cite Augustine by name, as do likewise 
a number of anonymous writers about the same pe- 
riod. Forthe relation of the Keneset Yisrael (Jew- 
ish Church of the Cabalists) to Augustine's doc- 
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English, Works of Augustine, by Marcus Dods, Edinburgh. 
1861-316, in. 15 vols, (almost complete: omits only exegetical 
Writings): P. sehaff, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
Bufalo, 1x85 (contains some of the exegetical Writings). 
BIOGRAPHIES AND MONOGRAPHS—Poujoulat, Histoire de St. 
Augustin, 31 ed. 2 vols, Paris, 182: Bindemann. Drr 
Heilige: Augustinus, 3 vols, 1544-1855-1:69; Friedrich and 
Paul Bohringer, Aurelius Augustinus, 2d ed.. Leipsic. 137,- 
15,5; Nourríson, Da Philosophie de St. Augustin, 2d ed. 
]w3i 2 vols: A. Dorner, Augustinus, Scin T heolmgixchex 
System und Seine Religionsphilosophische A nechawung, 
18/3; 0, Rothmanner, Der Augustinixinux, 188. 

l L. G. 


G. 
AUGUSTINUS RICIUS. See Ricits. 


AUGUSTOW.: District town in the government 
of Suvalk, Russian Poland, on the River Netta and 
the Lake Biale. In 1887 the Jewish population was 
nearly 5,500—about half the total population. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheski Slocar, i. St. Petersburg, 
1891; Ha-Exhkol, Warsaw, 1887. IL R. 


AUGUSTUS (called later Caius Julius Cesar 
Octavianus): The first Roman emperor that bore 
the honorary title of “Augustus”; born Sept. 23, 63 
B.C. ; died at Nola, Campania, Aug. 19, lic. He 
was the son of Caius Octavius. Inhisattitude towanl 
the Jews he continued the friendly policy of his uncle, 
Julius Cæsar, who had made him hissoleheir. With 
a great anxiety to arouse and to further at Rome in- 
terest in the national religion, he combined a broad 
tolerance for other faiths. "Though he sanctioned 
the course of his nephew Claudius, who, while tour- 
ing the Orient, had neglected to sacrifice at the 'Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, he showed his sympathy clearly on 
other occasions, both by sending gifts to the Jewish 
sanctuary and by causing the daily sacrifice to be 
offered up in his name. 

Augustus renewed the edicts which Julius C:esar 

had promulgated in belialf of the Jews 
His Edicts. living at Cyrene and in Asia Minor, 

granting them perfect freedom of wor- 
Ship, sanctioning the collection of money for the 
Temple, and proclaiming as inviolable their sacred 
books and synagogues (Josephus, “Ant.” xvi. 6, 
$$ 1-7) Particular regard was paid to their Sab- 
bath; neither on that day, nor on its eve after the 
ninth hour, could the Jews be required to appear in 
court; while in Rome, if a public distribution of 
corn occurred on & Sabbath, needy Jews were en- 
titled to claim their shareon the day following. The 
contemporary Jewish population of Rome was quite 
considerable, as appears beyond question from the 
‘several synagogues the origin of which may be 
traced to the Augustan age. To one synagogue the 
name "of the Augustesians” (cwayüy Abyvorgaior) 
was given, in honor of the emperor. 

The friendship between Augustus and Herod the 
Great began after the victory at Actium (Sept. 2. 
31 B.C.), which rendered the former sole ruler of the 
Roman domain. Herod lost no time in passing over 
to the side of the victor, to whom he proffered all 
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the homage and loyalty which thitherto he had 
yielded to Antony. Augustus, accepting the offer, 
: confirmed the royal position of Herod 
Friendship and bestowed upon him, after the 

with suicide of Antony and Cleopatra, all the 

Herod. provinces of which he had been bereft 

l through the influence of the latter (Jo- 
scphus, “Ant.” xv. 6, & 7). He tried also to aid 
the harassed Jewish king in his domestic troubles, 
by effecting a temporary reconciliation between him 
and the two sons of Mariamne, Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus (. xvi. 4. $4). Herod showed his appreci- 
ation of his patron's favors by naming bis new cap- 
ital, built up out of Samaria, * Sebasté ? (Greck for 
“Augustus,” which title the emperor had just then 
assumed), in honor of the emperor, and its magnifi- 
cent seaport, Which occupied twelve years in the 
building, " Ciesarca ? (ib. xv. 8,85; 9, $ 6). 

Under Augustus, moreover, Judea forfeited the 
actual or nominal independence it had possessed for 
a century and a half, and was made a Reman prov- 
ince. After the death of Herod (3 c.£.), an embassy 
of fifty prominent men from Jerusalem betook itself 
to Rome to protest against the continuance of the 
tyrannical rule of the Herodian dynasty, and to plead 

with Augustus for the annexation of 
Judea Judea to Syria, and the appointment 
During His of a mild magistracy which would 
Reign. leave to Judea internal autonomy. 
About 8.000 Roman Jews joined the 
delegation, which was received by the emperor at 
the Temple of Apollo. The preliminary result of 
this movement was that Augustus divided Herod's 
realm between Archelaus—whom he appointed eth- 
narch, promising him the kingly title if good con- 
duct should warrant such reward—and Philip and 
Antipas; making liberal provisions, also, for Salome, 
Herod's sister, and for his two daughters (ib. xvii. 
11.€5) At this juncture Augustus rendered an- 
other good service to Judea by tnmasking and pun- 
ishing a pretender to Herod's throne, who, emerging 
from Sidon, had passed for Alexander, one of Mari- 
amne's slain sons, and who, on his triumphal journey 
from Puteoli to Rome, had gained many a follower 
among the eredulous Jews (b. xvii. 19). 

The rule of Archelaus, however, was tyrannous; 
and about ten years after his accession another em- 
bassy of leading Jewsappeared before 
Augustus with an arraignment of his 
cruel despotism. The emperor there- 
upon summoned him to Rome, and 
" banished him and his wife, Glaphyra, 
to Vienne, a city of Gaul, now in the Isére depart- 
ment, France. His wealth was confiscated, while 
Quirinius, à prominent senator, accompanied by Co- 
pontus, was delegated to Syria and Judea (6-7 C.F.) 
for the purpose of takin g a census of those provinces 
and of introducing the Roman system of poll and 
Property taxation, as well as of making the proper 
disposal of the belongings of Archelaus. 

he census proved hi ghly unpopular, particularly 
among the Zealots, a band of resolute republicans 
led by Judas the Galilean, or the Gaulanite, and by 
Zadok, Who saw in this innovation a menace to na- 
tional and personal liberty, and opposed it accord- 
ingly, though without permanent success, In some 
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places open resistance even may have occurred 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 1, S1; xx. 5,8 2; idem, 
"B. J.” ii. 8 £1; 17. 2 8; Luke ii. 1-3; Acts v. 37). 
Judea thus became wholly a Roman province of the 
second order, not incorporated into Syria, as Josephus 
says, but having an imperial representative in the 
person of a procurator, who resided at Owsarea,. 
New marks of loyalty were shown to Augustus 
by his Herodian protégés. Antipas fortified Sep- 
phoris, the chief city of Galilee, dedicating it to the 
emperor; while the new fortress at Betharamptha 
he named “Julias,” after the emperor's wife. Simi- 
larly, Philip built an important city at the head of 
the Jordan valley, styling it * Cæsarea Philippi,” in 
distinction from its namesake built by Herod the | 
Great; while he enlarged and embellished Bethsaida, - 
near the Lake of Gennesaret, and called it also 4 Ju- 
lias,” after the daughter of Augustus (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 2, § 1). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gexch. der Juden, 4th. ed., iii. 229 
et seq. i Vogelstein and Rieger. Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 


i. H-14: Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 21, 62; 
Mommsen, Römische Gesch. v. 44 et x¢q. 5 Schürer, Gesch. 


der Juden, i. index, s.v. Octavianus Augustus. 


G. H. G. E. 


AUGUSTUS II., THE STRONG: Elcctor of 
Saxony 1694-1733, and from 1697 king of Poland 
with the title Frederick Augustus I; born at Dres- 
den May 12, 1670; died at Warsaw Feb. 1, 1788.. 
He confirmed the privileges of the Jews, following 
the example of his predecessor, John Sobieski (1674- 
96); but while that monarch always manifested a 
friendly disposition toward them, Augustus II., with 
his lavish expenditures— which impoverished Poland 
and laid the foundations for her future misfortunes 
—was quite indifferent to the condition of the Polish 
Jews, who had hitherto always been protected by 
the throne. This indifference was in face of the fact `- 
that the Jewish bankers—Oppenheimer of Vienna, 

Liebmann of Berlin, and Meyer and 

Assisted Lehmann of Dresden—furnished the 

in Election greater part of the 10,000,000 thalerz 
by Jews. used by Augustus to buy up the Po- 
lish nobles for the purpose of securing 

thethrone. Another Jew, Berend Lehmann (b. 1659 
at Halberstadt), furnished the money necessary for 
his coronation at Warsaw, and in order to do this he 
negotiated the sale of the hereditary estate of Qued- 


— 


linburg to Brandenburg for 340,000 thalers (according 


to Vehse and Gretschel). But this indifference with 
regard to the protection of the Jews may be explained 
by the fact that Augustus was also indebted to the 
Jesuits of Vienna, who furnished a part of the funds 
for the purchase of the Polish throne, taking his jew- 
elry as security. With the aid of the Jesuits he at- 
tempted to corrupt the inconstant Poles with money, 
and by intrigues to keep them in dependency; for 
this purpose he even tried to change the electorate 
to a hereditary order. 

That he personally favored certain Jews is evident 
from his letter dated Sept. 23, 1707, in which he 
praises Berend Lehmann for his services, fidelity, 
and good character. The same friendly tone marks 
a letter of protection dated March 27, 1708, author- 
izing Berend Lehmann's family and servants, and 
also his brother-in-law, Jonas Meyer of Hamburg, 
to settle at. Dresden (sce Berend LEHMANN). 


Augustus II. 
Auspitz 


During his reign the discipline in the Polish army 
became very lax, and the Jews suffered much from 
the violence and robbery of the soldiers. ‘The Cath- 
olic clergy ordered the enforcement of the decree of 
the Council of Basel instituting conversionist sermons 
in the synagogues, which decree had hitherto re- 
mained a dead letter. In vain did the Jews ask to 
be relieved from such sermons, pointing out their 
futility. Often this preaching could be maintained 
. only with the aid of military force, as, for instance, 
at Lemberg in 1721. The land-owners, synods, and 
courts took energetice measures against the renting 
of inns by Jews. 
the Jews through their *kahals” with more energy 
than ever before, even after the long wars with 
Charles XI. of Sweden had ruined the Jews. At 


the Diet of 1717 in Warsaw, the Jew- 


Measures ish poll-tax was still more increased. 
Against The gentry (shlyakhta), the merchants, 
the Jews. and the gilds soon observed that the 
Jews no longer enjoyed the favor of 
the throne, and their attitude toward them became 
more and more hostile. The ordinances of the Cath- 
olic Church exceeded in hostility to the Jews those 
passed in the seventeenth century. The animosity 
between the Jews and the Christians at this period 
was more of a religious than of an economico-social 
nature, as had been the case in the preceding period. 
The persecution of the adherents of non-Catholic 
creeds, of dissident Christians and Jews, was the 
predominating policy of Poland in the time of Augus- 
tus II. The Catholic synod of 1720, held at Lovich, 
passed an edict, "that the Jews shall not dare to 
build new synagogues or to. repair the old ones,” 
threatening them with the courts of the Church. 
At the end of his reign Augustus IT. abandoned 
himself to a life of pleasure, and his last years, char- 
acterized as they were by boundless luxury and cor- 


ruption of morals, hastened the downfall of Poland. - 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Vehse, Gesch. der Höfe des Hauses Sach- 
sen, vi. 137-128, Hamburg, 1851: Gretschel, Gesch. des Stich- 
sixchen Volkes und Staates, ii. 075 5 Sidori, Gesch. der Juden 
in Sachsen, pp. 55, 56; Emil Lehmann, Der Polnische Resi- 
dent Berend Lehmann. p. 135 Alphonse Levy, Gesch. der 
Juden in Sachsen, pp. 5048, Berlin, 1901; S. Dubnow, Fev- 
rcixlaya Istoriya (Back and Brann), if. 360-301. 

H. R. 


AUGUSTUS ITI.: Elector of Saxony, and ns 
such Frederick Augustus IL, king of Poland; son 
of Augustus IL, “the Strong"; bornat Dresden Oct. 
17, 1696; died there Oct. 5, 1763. Like his father, 
he was brought up in the Protestant religion, but 
secretly embraced Catholicism in 1712, although he 
did not formally announce his conversion until 1717. 
Without the abilities of his sire, he inherited his 
passions, and, following his example, distinguished 
himself by thesplendor of his feasts and the extrav- 
agance of his court. Like his predecessors, he con- 
tinued the privileges of the Jews in Poland; but 
under him they became but a dead letter. Neither 
he nor his favorite, Count Brühl—wbo was the actual 
ruler of both countries—did anything to protect the 
Jews from the attacksof the Catholic clergy and the 
Christian merchants. 

Soon after Augustus had ascended the throne 
(April 4, 1733), he issucd an edict, levying, almost 
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. Jesuits. 


. jn behalf of the unfortunate Polish Jews. 
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(Leibzoll) on every Jew passing through Dresden 
(Codex Augustus, iij. 10). Only on a petition of the 
Jews of Dresden, presented by their delegate, Elias 
Berend Lehmann, children under ten years of age 
were exempted by virtue of an edict issued Sept. 24, 
1733. In Poland, in the same year, the synod of 
Plotzk endorsed the medieval dictum, “that the Jews 
ought to be tolerated in Christian countries only to 
remind us of the torments of Christ, and with their 
wretched position of slaves to serve as an example 
of God's just chastisement of the unbelievers.” 

The reign of Augustus was very unfortunate for 
the Jewsof Poland. Blood-accusations and destruc- 
tion of Jewish property, synagogues, and cemeteries 
were of frequent occurrence; and in the courts the 
cunning lawyers of the Catholic Church always suc- 
ceeded in convicting the innocent victims of the 
In vain Baruch Yavan, agent of Count 
Brühl, appealed to that obdurate statesman for aid 
The min- 
ister made liberal promises, but referred Yavan to 
the nuncio of the pope. From 1758 to 1760 the pon- 
tiff repeatedly instructed his representatives in Po- 
land to prevent the spread of these accusations (the 
falsehood of simihir ones had been stated as early 
as the thirteenth century by a bull of Innocent IV.); 
but it proved casicr to inculcate such prejudices in 
the masses than to root them out. 

During this reign the Frankists appeared in Po- 
land, and caused gréat disturbances among the Jews, 
enjoying the protection of the clergy, and even of 
the king himself. ' At the same time Dembovski, 
archbishop of Lemberg, with the aid of the clergy, 
police, and the Frankists, began to confiscate copies 
of the Talmud and works of rabbinical literature, 
which were gathered in Kamenetz-Podolsk, and 
burned by the thousands, This hostility to the Tal- 
mud, which extended throughout the country as 
far as Lemberg, lasted till Dembovski's death (Nov. 
17, 1797). In Dresden an order was issued Aug. 16, 
1746, restricting their right to trade in that city and 
prohibiting them from building synagogues and from 
mecting in any place for prayer. See FRANKISTS. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Alphonse Levy, Gesch. der Juden in Sachsen, 
pp. 63-06, Berlin, 1901; Sidori, Gesch. der Juden in Sachsen, 
p. 73; E. Vehse, Gesch. der Höfe dea Hauser Sachsen. vi. 
Hamburg, ISH; S. M. Dubnow, Yerreiskaye Istoriya (after 
Back and Brann) il. 260 ct scq., Odessa, 1897; Gratz, Gesch. 
der Juden, x. 38, Leipsic, 1882, H. R. 


AURAN ITIS. See HAURAN. ` . 


AURUM CORONARIURN: A tax paid to the 
emperor by all the Roman provinces. Originally it- 
was & voluntary contribution toward the golden 
crown to be offered to those to whom a “triumph” 
was given, and to the emperors (compare Cicero, 
“In Pisonem,” xxxvii.); but later it became a statu- 
tory tax. . The emperors who displayed moderation 
in it —Augustus (compare Dio Cassius, book 51, p. 
458, ed. Hanover, 1606), Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius—were much praised on that account by the 
Augustan historians. PS 

The Romans also applied the term * Aurum Coro- 
narium ” to the yearly tribute paid by the Jews of 
Rome for the maintenance of the patriarchate. The 
name of the tribute was of itself objectionable to the 


without distinction of age, sex, or state, a special tax ; Roman emperors, as implying regal rights in the 
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patriarch, and they sought in every way to prevent 
its payment: even Julian the Apostate, otherwise 
friendly to the Jews, asked the patriarch Julus to 
absolve the Roman Jews from paying it. 

The Aurum Coronarium pressed heavily upon the 
Romans, and still more upon the Jews in Pulestine, 
where ihe Roman functionaries could impose it arbi- 
trarilvy. The Talmud relates that at the time of the 
patriarch Judah I. all the inhabitants of Tiberias 
fled in order to avoid the payment of this tax (B. B. 
8i, where it is called xobs Y). See APOSTOLE. 
BOGE APS Zarni HIStan Eiet Jiidaici pn. 409 ef 

Pauly-Wissowa, Ateal-Encyklopüdie, S.v.$ Grütz, Gesch. der 

Juden, iv, Bi. 


G. I. Br. 


AUS OF KURAIZA: A poet belonging to 
the Jewish tribe of Kuraiza in Medina. When this 
tribe was besieged by Mohammed, the wife of Aus 
saved her life by embracing Islam and summoned 
her husband to do likewise. He refused to follow 
her example, improvising the following verses: 

" When next we met, she bade me turn 
My faith to hers, but I declined: 


Come hack, then, false one, to the fold, 
To Israel's law by God defined ! 


“By Moses and his code we live, 
In his commandments will we walk: 
Mohammed's faith is bud in sooth; 
"Tis nothing but insensate talk. 


" Both we and he believe our own 
To be the truest, straiglitest road ; 
That one fs right whose natal falth 
Doth guide him to the blest abode.” 

The second verse now reads, * How good is the re. 
ligion of Mohammed,” but such an alteration is com- 
mon in antagonistic poems handed down by Moslem 
litterateurs. To the same poet is attributed another 
pcem of similar character. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nüldeke, Beitrtige zur Kenntniss der Poesie 
di r Alten Araber, p. 10; Hirschfeld, in Rev. Et. Juives, 
X. a. 


G. | H. Hin. 


AUSPITZ, HEINRICH: Austrian dermatolo- 
gist; born at Nikolsburg, Moravia, Sept. 2, 1835; 
: died May 23, 1886, at 


ee: ` à 
TEIN, voe 
E: _ » Vienna, 


P " barely two 
pun 1 ^ À years after succeeding 
bài CY E | Zcissl, Auspitz ac- 
GU HE EA ev quired his medical 
E Wo WE aj training at the Univer- 
TO 2d - sity of Vienna, where 

[s iS z he was a pupil of 
D ES CS ^ Brücke, Skoda, Roki- 
Sac 0 XS 4 tansky, Oppolzer, and 
PANG ; Hebra; and upon being 
M pn vf received as privat-do- 
b T ty, +” cent at his alma mater, 
Oe E e in 1863, lectured on 


dermatology and sy ph- 
. iliss He wasappointed 
director of the general clinic of Vienna in 1872, and, 
as soon as a vacancy occurred in the faculty of the 
university, he was promoted to the position of as- 
SoCciaté professor in 1875, having still charge of the 
Courses in dermatology and syphilis. 

Among his most important contributions to med- 


. Hetnrich Auspitz. 


ical science are: * Anatomie des Blatternprocesses,” 
in Virchow's * Archiv,” 1363; " Die Lehren vom Sy- 
philitischen Contagium,” Vienna, 1865: “Die Zellen- 
Infiltrationen der Lederhaut bei Lu pus, Syphilis, und - 
Skrophulose," in “Medicin. Jahrbücher," Vienna, 
1866; “System der Hautkrankheiten,” Vienna, 1881, 
besides a great number of papers and articles which 
have appeared on the pages of the “ Vierteljahres- . 
schrift für Dermatologie und Syphilis "—a journal 
founded (1869) and. edited by him—and which had 
considerable influence on the pathology of skin- 


diseases. . : 
Ii: views, z*:cn novel and striking, raised no lit- 


tle discussion and debate; but it is universally con- 
ceded that dermatology is indebted to him fora bene- 
ficial and fruitful impetus, and for many important 
and lasting contributions. Especially is this true 
in regard to his “System der Hautkrankheiten ? 
(translated into French by Doyon under the title 
" Traité de Pathologie et de Thérapeutique Générales 
des Maladies de la Peau.” Paris, 1887. The same . 
excellence of treatment and originality of thought 
characterize the chapter (on. general pathology and 
therapeutics of skin-diseases) that H. Auspitz pre- 
pared for Ziemssen's “Handbuch der Speciellen Pa- 
thologie und Therapie ” (vol. xiv.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hirsch, Biographisches Lextkon der Here 

torragenden Aerzte. 


R. . A. S. C. 


AUSPITZ, JACOB: Geographical writer; lived 
at Budapest, Hungary, in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. He was the author of “Beër ha- 
Luhot” (Explanation of the Tablets), consisting of 
five Biblical maps, copied from a Latin source, and of 
copious annotations of the same. "The maps repre- 
sent: (1) The spread of mankind after the Deluge; | 
(2) the migrations of the Hebrew tribes in the desert; 
(3) their camps; (4) the Mediterranean and the pro- 
jected division of Palestine; (5) Palestine, according 
to Jewish and Gentile sources. The work was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1818. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 64. 


8. M. B. 


AUSPITZ, RUDOLF: Austrian member of par- 
liament and leading manufacturer; born at Vienna 
July 7, 1837. He isa member of one of the oldest 
and most prominent Jewish families of Moravia, 
which settled in the city of Auspitz, whence it de- 
rived itsname. One of his ancestors, Abraham Au- 
spitz, was chief rabbi of Moravia during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century; his grandfather, La- 
zar Auspitz, was the founder of the well-known firm 
of L. Auspitz (at present [1901] * Auspitz Enkel"), 
manufacturers of woolens, the leading members of 
which are Rudolf and his elder brother Karl Au- 
spitz, Elder von Artenegg. -—-— 

Auspitz received his early education in his native 
town, attending the Technische Hochschule. To 
complete his education he visited Berlin and Paris, . 
being interested in the natural sciences, and returned 
to Austria in 1858. He has since taken an active part 
in the industrial and political life of his country. 

When, in the middle of the last century, the maru- 
facture of beet-sugar was being introduced into 
continental Europe, Auspitz wa3 one of the first 


Auspitz 
Australia 


large landowners and leading capitalists to encour: 
age the industry. Combining business enterprise 
with capital and knowledge, he founded in 1863 a 
company for the production of sugar from beets. 
In this undertaking he was very successful; and in 
1862 his company ‘absorbed the great sugar manu- 
facturing concern of Count Chorinsky in Bisenz. 
By this transaction his firm, under the style of * Die 


Rohatetz-Bisenzer Zucker Fabriken Rudolf Auspitz 


und Co.," became the only sugar manufacturers in 
northern Moravia. His grandfather having made 
the name Auspitz prominent in the woolen trade, 


-<  ERaxelaol fF has RIT made zt e«cqually prominent in the 


sugar trade. Not only in the business world was he 
conspicuous, but also in the political field which, he 
entered in I871 as the successful candidate for the 


Moravian Landtag, representing the district com- 


prising the cities of Gaya, Butschowitz, and Wischau 
from 1871 to 1884, and from 1884 to 1900 the cham- 
ber of commerce of Brünn. In 1873 he was also 
elected a member of the Austrian Reichsrath for the 
district Auspitz-Wischau. He was also a member 
of the chamber of commerce for Lower Austria from 
1888 to 1892, and since 1900 he has been trustee of 
the Jewish congregation of Vienna. 

Auspitz has always belonged to the German Lib- 
eral party, in whose caucuses he has taken a prom- 
inent part, and whose platforms have been ably ad- 
vocated and successfully defended by him. He has 
been very active in the meetings of the houses of 
which he has been a member. 

Auspitz's wide knowledge of economics, his sagac- 
ity and enterprise as a merchant and manufacturer, 
and his manifold connections in the expert and im- 
port trade have made hisadvice much sought after in 
state and national legislation. During the contro- 
versy between Austria and Hungary in 1898 he was 
one of the mediators through whose untiring energy 
the seemingly irreparable breach between the two 
constituents of the dual monarchy, was finally and 
satisfactorily healed (1901). 

In 1899 Auspitz was a member of the house com- 
mittce of the Reichsrath for the investigation of the 
anti-Semitic movements in Holleschau and Wsetin, 
Moravía; and in 1900 he was chosen speaker of 
the committee of leading Jews of Vienna, which 
waited on the Austrian minister-president Freiherr 
von Körber, to protest against the anti-Semitic ex- 
cesses in Austria.. 

Auspitz, in spite of his political and other duties, 


has stil] found Jeisure for scientific researches, the 


fruits of which are embodied in his well-known work 
(edited jointly with R. Lieben), * Ueber die Theorie 
des Preises." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kenut, Berühmte Israclitische Mélnner und 
Frauen, No. 17, p. 371; private sources. 
T. H. 


8. F. 

AUSSEE: Town in Moravia, Austria. It had 
: Jewish community in the seventeenth ceutury. In 

622 Emperor Ferdinand II. presented the town to 
Ponce Karl of Lichtenstein, on condition that none 
but Catholics should be permitted to reside there; 
and as late as 1834, out of a population of 4,534, only 
24 were Protestants. In 1688 the dean of Miglitz 
gave orders for the erection of a synagogue at Aus- 


see, This building was destroyed in 1722 under the 
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following circumstances: During the services on 
the eveof Yom Kippura Catholic priest entered the 
synagogue and began to preach a missionary sermon 
to the people assembled for worship. The officers 
of the congregation asked him to withdraw; but he 
persistently refused to do so, and they were com- 
pelled io eject him... When the Jews brought charges 
against the priest for disturbauce of the peace, he 
claimed that they had assaulted him. After a pro- 
tracted lawsuit a decision was rendered to the effect 
that the synagogue be destroyed and that no other 

be built... Of those charged by the priest with as- 


sault three men were branded with a hot iron and 
exiled; While uie fourth, a man seventy-Tour years 


old, was sentenced to work upon a Catholic church 
then in course of construction. Thirty-two years 
elapsed. before permission was granted the Jews to 
establish three places of worship; and none of these 
was allowed to bear the name or to have the appear- 
ance of a synagogue. It was not until 1783 that 
permission was given to build a regular synagogue 
(Abraham Broda, * Megillat Sedarim”); and when 
this was dedicated Abraham Prostiz was chosen 
rabbi. Other rabbis were Israel, brother of R. Manli 
Fuchs, of Kromau; Loeb Pollak, and M. Duschak. | 
David ben Jacob Szezebrszyn, author of notes on 
the Targumim, is said to have occupied the rab- 
binate in the seventeenth century. 

Under the law of March 21, 1890, relating to the 
legal conditions of the Jewish congregations in Aus- 
tria, the community of Aussee was amalgamated 
with the neighboring communities; and, through 
personal and local considerations, Mihrisch-Schón- 
berg became the seat of the Jewish communal 
district. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolny, Die Mark graf«chaft ER 
Brünn, 18393 Abr. Broda, Meqillat Sedarim, ed. E. Baum- 
garten, Berlin, 1895; N. Brüll, Zur Gexchichte der Juden in 
Mähren, in Wiener Jahrbuch für Isracliten, 1867; and 
private sources. 
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D. 

AUSTERLITZ: Town in Moravia, Austria. 
Its Jewish congregation is one of the oldest in.the 
province; according to some historians, dating from 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Records seem 
to point to a tribute paid by the Jews to King Wen- 
zel in 1288, which revenue he presumably turned 
over to the Teutonic Knights when they obtaired 

possession of the domain. The pay- 


Jewish ment of this tribute was continued to 
Com- the successors of the Knights, the 
munity in counts of Kaunitz. A record in the 
Twelfth archives of the present congregation 
Century. of Austerlitz shows that the Jewish 


tribute for the year 1757 included pep- 
per, ginger, and other spices. The Jewish merchants 
visited all the Mediterranean ports, and dealt exten- 
sively in the natural and artificial products of the 
Orient; and it was for this reason that the tribute 
mentioned was exacted from them, not only by the 
local secular and ecclesiastical officials, but even by 
the papal court itself, 

The fact that as late as 1798 the Jewish commu- 
nity was ordered, under penalty of legal enforce- 
ment, to pay arrears amounting to 503 florins, 3 
kreutzers — $200, indicates that this tribute had been 
exacted from them for a considerable period. 
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The relations existing between Jews and Chris- 
tians were at all times friendly. 
movement, Which in 1550 had its headquarters at 
Austerlitz, no change in the friendly relations be. 
tween Jews and Christians had occurred: at least 
the movement was not provocative of any ill-fccling 
toward the Jews. A striking testimony of this 
friendly feeling even at a much later date is the fact 
that on the occasion of the closing of the monasteries 
by Joseph IE. (1780-90), an abbot deposited his valu- 
ables with a poor Jew, who later, on finding with 
no little difficulty the dwelling of the depositor, re- 
turned to him intact all he had received from him. 
The main occupation of the Jews was trading, 
and the chief articles sold by them were starch and 
lime. 


Known as is interesting to note that in Jewish 
* the records still extant Austerlitz is called 
White — "'Ir Laban” (the White City). The 
City." Jewish inhabitants numbered about 


445 individuals, occupying thirty-four 
houses, one of which bears the inscription “Moses 
Abraham in the year 1523.” 

When Maria Theresa issued the edict. restricting 
the number of Jewish families in the province of 
Moravia to 5,100 (later to 5,400), Austerlitz was per- 
mitted to shelter 72 Jewish families. Charitable so- 
cicties for the sick and necdy, and schools, estab- 
lished about that time, are still in existence, 

According to manuscripts left by R. Josef Weisse, 
the following ministers officiated at Austerlitz as 
rabbis: in 1560, R. Lob, a contemporary of R. Moses 
Isserles, with whom he Was in Correspondence for 
some time; in 1570, Jacob, son of Moses, a contem- 
porary of Rabbi Loewe ben Bezaleel; in 1594, Hay- 
yim Meling, son of Rabbi Isaac Meling, of Prague; 
in 1620, Baer Eilenburg; in 1643, Joc] Glogau; in 
1659, Mordecai; in 1690, Abraham, son of the author 
of “Bet Yehudah ": in 1703, Nathan Feitel; in 1770, 
Simba Leipnik ; in 1780, Elijah Hirsch Istels: in 1790, 
Jacob Gleiwitz; in 1811, Gerson Buchheim, great. 
grandfather of Dr. Gustav Karpeles, editor of * Die 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums” at Berlin; and 
in 1845, Hirsch Duschak, who had received a thor- 
ough rabbinical training, and possessed wide secular 
knowledge, | 

In 1662 and in 1724 Jewish Synods held their ses. 
sions at Austerlitz, passing the important resolutions 
now embodied in the nm»pn Rw (311 


Jewish regulations) (see INSTITUTIONS), A 
Synods  noteworth y incident took place in 1805, 
Meet at when a French officer of high rank 


Austerlitz, asked the rabbi to summon ten Jews 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Brill, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Mithren, in 
Wiener Jahrbuch dew Teracliten, 1887; David Gans. Zemah 
David ; Depping, Die Juden im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 184; 

Á h von Hermann, Gesch. der Isracliten in Böhmen, 

Vienna, 1818; Hieronymus von Scari, Systematische Darstel. 

tung der Gexetze fùr die Juden Mithrens und Schlextena, 

Brinn, 1835; G, Wolf, Dié Alten Statuten, 1880; Wolny, Die 

Morigrafschaft Mühren, Brinn, 1836: private sources COM- 

ed by R. Josef Weisse and S. Diamant, Austerlitz. 
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AUSTERLITZ : Name of a Jewish family. - As 


8 the case with all names derived from places, the 
Surname “Austerlitz” does not necessarily signify 
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In connection with this fact it’ 
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that all the persons so named belong to one family. 
It denotes that an ancestor of the person came from 
that place or was for some timea resident there. In 
the tombstone inscriptions of the old cemetery at 
Prague this name occurs after 1620. The name is 
also found in Prague among those of Jews banished 
from Vienna in 1670, and. in other localities in Aus- 
tria and Hungary: Of the members of this famil 
known in literature and communal life, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: | 
Aaron b. Meir Austerlitz: Secretary to the 
rabbinate of Berlin, 1775. . l 
Baruch b. Solomon Austerlitz: Rabbi in Co- 
logne and preacher at Prague at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century; grandson of Baruch, an exile 
from Vienna. He Was son-in-law of the “ primator ” 
(president of the congregation), Samuel Tausk, or 
Taussig, of Prague, He wrote approbations (* has- 
kamot ”) toan edition of the Midrash Rabbat printed 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1705, and to the ‘Aruk 
ha-Kazer, Prague, 1707. One of his sermons wag 
published in Prague, 1713. His daughter became - 
the second wife of R, Moses Harif (Brandeis). 
Hirschel Austerlitz: A communal leader exiled 
from Vienna in 1670. In 1675 he, together with 
Hirz Coma, Max Schlesinger, Solomon Wolf, and 
Solomon Auspitz, signed a petition to Emperor Leo- 
pold L, praying that the Jews might be allowed to 
resettle in Vienna. 
Mayer Austerlitz: Now rabbi in Eperies, Hun- 
gary; was one of ITildesheimer's earliest pupils. 
Moses b. Joseph Austerlitz: A scholar and 
promoter of Jewish learning; lived in Vienna, but 
when the Jews were expelled from that city and 
from Lower Austria (1669), he removed to Nikols- 
burg, Moravia. His house was the resort of schol- 
ars, especially after the fire of Pragueiní689, Thug 
he helped to.support the cabalist Moses ben. Mena- 
hem Graf, author of * Wa-Yakhel Mosheh” (And 
Moses Gathered); Judah b. Nisim, author of “Bet 
Yehudah " (The House of Judah); and Isaac Zoref, 
author of *M'ozene Zedek ? (Just Scales), all of 
whom speak highly of him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, ‘Die Letzte Vertreibung der Ju- 
den aus Wien, Vienna, 1889; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. . 
512; Hock, Die Familien Pray's, ed. D. Kaufmann, Pres- 
burg, 1892. 
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AUSTRALIA: The island-continent between 
the Indian and Pacific oceans. In more Senses than 
one it has been a land of sunshine to the Jews, 
Nurtured and reared on British traditions, Australia 
has inherited the national characteristics -of the 
mother-country. The spirit of democracy, so strong 
in Australia, has always manifested itself as a unified 
current that absorbs in itself all the varied ele- 
ments of race and religion. Religious freedom ac- 
cordingly has always been granted in full measure 
as soon as the colonies received legislative independ- 
ence, Amid such conditions it was only natural that 
the Jews who settled there should find a cordial wel- 
come and a hospitable home, 

Australia offered its great undeveloped resources 
to all who were willing to develop them. Many 
Jews embraced the opportunity and prospered, 
Though the Jews of Australia have never aggre- 


Australia 
Austria 


gated much more than 15,000 out of a population 
of three and a half millions, they have appreciably 
assisted in the development of the 

Social Po- country, and many of them have 
sition, gained distinction. A few have de- 
voted themselves to agriculture; but 


the majority found here as elsewhere that manu- 


facturing and trade offered inducements well suited 
to their capabilities. Industry has been largely de- 
veloped) by them; and in the raising of sheep and 
cattle they have been particularly prominent. In 
science, art, and literature Jews have been active 
participants; and in the government of the colonies 
they have had an honorable share. 

As Australia itself has been developed in but little 
more than a hundred years, it is not surprising that 


the formation of the earliest Jewish community was 


not accomplished before the end of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Sydney, the capital of 
the mother-colony of New South Wales, contains the 
oldest Hebrew congregation. Its early history is re- 

corded in "Sydney in 1848," which 


Earliest. states that there were about twenty 
Jewish Jews in the colony in 1817, and that 
Con- these were "little versed in the faith 
gregation. oftheirancestors." Nevertheless, they 


were sufficiently attached to their re- 


ligion to form themselves into a Jewish society for 


the purpose of attending to the interment of their 
dead. In1820the Jews obtained their own “ bet hay- 
yim? or burial-ground by applying to the Rev. Dr. 
Cow per, who allotted to them the right-hand corner 
of the Christian cemetery. The death of one Joel 
Joseph prompted the application; and he was the 
first Jew buried there. During the next ten years 
there was no great increase in membership; and the 
services of the society were not called for more than 
once a year. The account continues: 


-In 1827 and 1828 the worldly condition of the Hebrews in 
the colony improved considerably, in consequence of the great 
influx of respectable merchants; and this, with other circum. 
stances, has raised the Hebrews in the estimation of their fellow- 
colonists. About this period Mr. P. J. Cohen having offered 
the use of his house for the purpose, divine worship was per- 
formed for the first time in the colony according to the Hebrew 
form, and was continued regularly every Sabbath and holiday. 
From some difference of opinion then existing among the 
members of this faith, divine service was also performed occa- 
sionally in a room hired by Messrs. A. Elias and James Sim- 
mons, In this cordition everything in connection with their 
religion remained until the arrival of Rev. Aaron Levi, in the 
year 1830. He had been a dayyan, and, duly accredited, he 
succeeded in instilling into the minds of the congregation a 
taste for the religion of their fathers. A Sefer Torah (scroll of 
the Law] was purehased by subscription, divine service was 
more regularly conducted, and from this time may be dated 
the establishment of the Jewish religion in Sydney. In 182 
they formed themselves into a proper congregation, and ap- 
pointed Jacob Monteflore as the first president.” 


In the same year the first Jewish marriage was 
celebrated, the contracting parties being Moses Jo- 
seph and Miss Nathan. "Three years later a Mr. Rose 
caine from England and acted as the hazan, shohet, 
and mohel. lle was succeeded by Jacob Isaacs. 
The condition of the Jews improved to such an ex- 
tent that in 1844 they erected à handsome synagogue 
in York street, in which they continued to worship 
for more than thirty years. 

Following upon the formation of the Sydney com- 
munity, Jews began to assemble in Victoria, and 
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congregations sprang up in the towns of Melbourne, 
St. Kilda, Geelong, Bendigo, and Ballarat (1853). 
The congregations of Geelong and Bendigo are now 
(1902) extremely small, in fact all but non-existent, 
In South Australia, Jews settled considerably later 
than in Victoria; and it was not till 1871 that they 
were numerous enough to erect a synagogue in the 
capital city of Adelaide. Somewhat 
Con- later still, the Brisbane (Queensland) 
gregations, congregation took form. For more 
and Syna- than twenty years (1865-1886) they 
gogues. continued to hold services in the Ma- 
sonic Hall; and at the end of that 
perioc they were able to build a commodious syna- 
gogue in Margaret street, with a seating capacity of 
400. 

"le youngest of the Australian communities is 
thet ci Perth, the capital of West Australia, the for- 
mation of which in 1592 was due to the great influx 
of peuple into the western colony after the discovery 
of gold in the nineties. The Jewish congregation 
grew rapidly; five years after the first “minyan” 
(the minimum of ten males over thirteen years of age 
necessary to form a congregation for divine service) 
gathered in the colony. a handsome synagogue was 
built and consecrated in Brisbane street. Each of the 
colonies, except South Australia, has witnessed the 
rise and decline of a congregation. In New South 
Wales there wasat one time a flourishing community 
in Maitland. A synagogue was built there in 1879; 
but owing to adverse circumstances most of the 
Jews left for other parts, and now little more than 
sufficient to form a minyan remains. The same 
fate has befallen the congregation of Toowoomba in 
Queensland, where in 1879 the Jews built a beautiful 
house of worship on their own ground, and under 
such favorable conditions that within a few years the 
synagogue was entirely free from debt. It is now 
used only on the high holy days by the few living at 
Maitland. Rockhampton, also in Queensland, has 
suffered similarly. 

Perhaps the shortest career was that of the Cool- 
gardie community in western Australia. In 1896 

a number of Jews, attracted by the rich 
Decline of gold-fields, were in that city. They at 
Con- once obtained a grant of land from the 
gregations. government, collected subscriptions, ' 
and forthwith proceeded to build a 
synagogue. Within three years, however, such a 
thinning-out had taken place that the remaining 
members were unable to pay the debt on the syna- 
gogue; and the building was sold by the creditors 
to a Masonic body and converted into a Masonic 
hall. | 

Jews have been mayors of nearly all the capital 

cities of Australia, as well as of many smaller towns. 


. The title of justice of the peace, which is only con- 


ferred upon men highly respected by their fellow- 
citizens, has been gained by an exceptionally large 
number of Jews, as many as thirteen receiving that 
distinction at one time (1897) in New South Wales 
alone. 'The Hon. H. E. Cohen is on the bench. in 
Sydney; and the appointment of chief justice was 
offered to, but was refused by, Sir Julian Salo- 
mons. The agent-generalship of New South Wales, 
the premier colony, has been administered by two 
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Jews, Sir Saul Samuel, Bart., K.C.M.G., one of the 
most prominent and successful Jews In Australian 
politics, and Sir Julian Salomons. 


Jews A goodly number of Jews have sat 
in Public inthe various parliaments; and, in pro- 
Life. portion to the population, a large per- 


centage have held ministerial port- 
folios. Indeed, the highest office attainable was held 
by a Jew, when, for a short time in 1899, V. L. Sol- 
omon was premier of South Australia. Sir John 
Vogel, whose history, however, belongs to New Zea- 
lind, was also premier for many years. 
The foremost among the Jews that have figured 
as pioneers in Australia is Jacob Montefiore, a cousin 
of Sir Moses Montefiore. South Australian history 
records him as one of the founders of the colony ; 
and he was selected by the British government to 
act on the first board of commissioners, appointed 
in 1335 to conduct its affairs. His portrait hangs in 
its National Gallery, and his memory is perpetuated 
hy Montefiore Hill, one of the leading thoroughfares 
of Adelaide. Jacob Montefiore’s activity was not 
confined to South Australia. With his brother Jo- 
seph he gave an impetus to, and left his impress 
upon, the progress of New South Wales. Jacob 
owned one of the largest sheep-runs in the colony, 
and founded and for many years acted as director of 
the Dank of Australia. The firm that the two broth- 
ers established in Sydney in its early 
Dis- days ranked among the first of the 
tinguished business houses of that city. "The 
in Politics. close connection of these brothers with 


the colony is further evidenced by the . 


township of Montefiore, which stands at the junction 
of the Bell and Macquarie rivers in the Wellington 
valley. Joseph Montefiore was the first president of 
the first Jewish congregation formed in Sydney in 
1832, | 

The Hon. V. L. Solomon of Adelaide is remem- 
bered for the useful work he achieved in exploring 
the vast northern territory of his colony, the inter- 
ests of which he represented in Parliament. M. V. 
Lazarus of Bendigo, known as Bendigo Lazarus, 
also did much to open up new parts in the back 
country of Victoria. The coal industry of Victoria 
received a great impetus from the persistent advo- 
cacy of the Hon, Nathaniel Levi, who for many years 
urged the government of Victoria to developit, The 
cultivation of bect-root for the production of sugar 
and spirits likewise owes its existence as an industry 
to Levi's ceaseless efforts: In his labors on be- 
half of this industry he published in 1870 a work of 
250 pages on the value and adaptability of the 
sugar-beet. In western Australia the townships of 
Karridale and Boyanup owe their existence to the 
enterprise of C. M. Davies, a large lumber merchant. 

It is noteworthy that in the theatrical history of 
Australia a Jew, Barnett Levy, stands as the pio- 
heer. A record of that fact is fuund in the following 
entry in “Sydney in 1848,” a work published in that 
year: "In the late twenties. His Excellency Sir R. 
Bourke granted Barnett Levy a license for dra- 
matic performances, witha restriction that he should 
confine himself to the representation of such pieces 
only as had been licensed in England by the Lord 

hamberlain,” Levy was at that time the owner 
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of the original Royal Hotel in George street; and he 
fitted up the saloon of that establishment asa theater, 
where the first representations of the 


Jew Es- legitimate drama in the colony were 
 tablishes given. The encouragement that this 
the First undertaking received induced the en- 
Theater. terprising proprietor to enlarge his 


sphere of action. He built a theater 
called the Theater Royal, which was opened in 1833. 
In the course of the half-century of communal life’ 


.in Australia, four important Jewish journals ap- 


peared: “The Australian Israclite " was issued from 
1870 to 1882 in Melbourne, and was edited by S. Jo- 
seph,a practised journalist, who also conducted * The 
Tainororth News "> "The Jewish Herald ” of Mel- 
hourne has been published, first weekly and then 
fortnightly, from 1885 onward, under the joint edi- 
torship of Rev. E. Blaubaum and Maurice Benja- 
min; “The Australian Hebrew,” conducted by Jacob 
Goldstein, appeared for only eighteen months in 
1895-96; “The Hebrew Standard” was first pub- 
lished in 1897, under the directorship of Alfred 
Harris. 
In the domain of art two Jews, E. P: Fox and 
Abbey Alpon, have done good work. Paintings by 
both these artists have been hung in 
Journalism the Melbourne National Gallery. In 
and Art. the Adelaide Gallery hangs a tribute 
| to the memory of H. Abrahams for the 
services he rendered to the progress of art in Aus- 
tralia. Two Jews of Australian birth have attained 
to some distinction as writers—S. Alexander and 
Joseph Jacobs. During the South African war Jews | 
contributed their quota to the Australian contingents 
to the number of 15. The numbers of Jews in the 
Australian coloniesat the census of 1891 were as fol- 
lows: 
New South Wales........ 5,484 | Tasmanía............. . R4 


Victoria... ii. seeeeeeeees 0,459 | Western Australia... ... 129 
South Australia.......... 80 1.163 


QUEENSIAN. cesessececes E 
' Total. is siis Poo resee 15,208 


The following estimate has recently been given of 
the Jewish population of Australasia for 1899. New 
South Wales, 8,140; Victoria, 9,820; South Austra- 
lia, 1,110; Queensland, 930; Tasmania, 550; Western 
Australia, 850; New Zealand, 2,270, Total, 19,670. 

See ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY. 

J. D. I. F. 


AUSTRIA :* Empirein Europe now united with 
the kingdom of Hungary; its territorial extent has 
changed considerably during the past thousand 
rears. 

i From the Earliest Times to the Charter of 
Frederick II. (1238): The date of the first settle- 
ment of the Jews in Austria, like that of almost all 
other European countries, isenveloped in obscurity. 
Folk-lore speaks of a Jewish kingdom supposed to 
have been founded in Austria, 859 years after the 


Deluge, by a Jew or pagan called Abraham, who 
came from the wonderland “Terra Aanmiracionis 


to Auratim (Stockerau) with his wife, Susanna, and 
_ OC aaaaaŘamaaħÃŮ 

* [n the present article no reference is made to Hungary or 
to the former Italian provinces of Austria or to the Austriag 
Netherlands; Bohemia, Galicia, and the other outlying prov- 
inces of contemporary Austria are only treated In so far as they 
are connected with the history of the monarehy as a whole. 
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his two sons, Salim and Ataim. This country was 
ruled over by seventy-two princes down to 210 B.C. 
It is possible that the Jews themselves in Austria, as 
in other countries, invented such fables in order to 
free themselves from the accusation of having par- 
ticipated in the crucifixion of Jesus; but more likely 
the whole story is an. invention of the chroniclers, 
who wanted to present to their readers interesting 
tales (Pez, * Scriptores Rerun Austriacarum,? ij. 1046 
et seq., quoted by Scherer, * lechtsverhiültnisse der 
"Juden," 1901, i. 112). The first reliable report of the 
existence of the Jews in Austria is found in a law 
respecting tolls issued at Raffelstütten during the 
reign of Louis the Child, 899-911, article 9 of which 
reads: “Lawful merchants—é.e., Jews and other 
merchants—whencesoever they come, whether from 
this or any other country, shall pay a just toll on 
their slaves and on other merchandise, as has been 
the case under the former kings? (Pertz, * Monu- 
menta Germanie," Leges, iii. 450). From this state- 
ment it would appear probable that Jews lived in 
those days in Austria. The first documentary evi- 
dence comes, however, from the twelfth century. 
Duke Leopold V. (1177-94), who did a great deal for 
the development of commerce in Austria, had a 
"Jewish *mintfarmer? (master of the mint) called 
Shlom, who was engaged in a litigation with a 
Vienna monastery about the possession of a vine- 
yard. Shlom was assassinated by a mob of Cru- 
saders, because he had had arrested a servant of his 
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killed Jesus—should be held in everlasting servi- 
tude (“cum imperialis auctoritas . . . Iudeis indix- 
erit perpetuam servitutem”). A year later the em- 
peror granted to the Jews of Vienna a charter in 

which the Jews are called, for the first 


*Servi time in Germany, the emperor's serfs 
Cameræ (“servi camere nostri"); and although 
Nostre." this expression is meant in the first 


sense to assert. the emperor's right 
over the Jews, it is, with regard to the fact that the 
emperor considers them as condemned to eternal 
servitude, a matter of some importance. 

Charter of Emperor Frederick II. (1238): 
The jurisdiction over the Jews, like many other 
fiscal rights, was a subject of controversy between 
the emperor and the feudal lords. While Emperor 
Frederick, when he had conquered Vienna, catered 
to the burghers by excluding the Jews. from pub- 
lic offices, he also wished to attach them to his 
cause, and therefore defined their rights in a charter 
which is, in its most important features, a repetition 
of the one granted to the Jews of Germany in 1236. 


"The charter contains ten sections, and states first 


who had stolen some money and had subsequently | 


taken the cross (* Quellen zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland," ii. 99; “Emek Habaka,” ed. Wiener, 
p.37. A synagogue in Vienna is first mentioned in 
1204; somewhat later appear Krems, Wiener Neu- 
stadt, Tulln, Klosterneuburg. As in all German 
cities, Jewish settlements (^Judendorf," “Vicus 
Judseorum ”) were found in Austria in those:days. 
Vienna must have been a considerable community ; 
for in the first half of the twelfth century one of the 
most prominent rabbis of the time, Isaac ben Moses, 
author of the compendium on ritual “Or Zarua’,” 
lived there, as well as Abigdor ben Elijah ha-Kohen 
and his brother Eliezer. Atthesame time Moses ben 
Hasdai pn (of Tachau?) was living 

Important in Wiener Neustadt. Othersare men- 
Rabbis. tioned in Mordecai ben Hillel’s (died 
Aug. 1, 1298) glosses to Alfasi. Dur- 

ing the first half of the twelfth century the Jews of 
Vienna must have been a very influential factor in 
commercial and political life, because Duke Fred- 
erick IL the Belligerent (1230-16) prohibited on 
their advice the exportation of corn and wine from 
Austria during his war with Hungary (Pertz, Le. ix. 
706); and, if the statement of this chronographer be 
exaggerated, it is certainly significant that in the 
charter which Emperor Frederick II. granted to the 
citizens of Vienna (1237) he should have agreed that 
no Jew should henceforth hold office. The emperor, 


who was at war with the duke and who naturally 
desired to have the good-will of the citizens of 


Vienna, must have made this concession upon the 
complaint of the citizens. That the sentiment with 
regard to the Jews was far from friendly appears 
from the fact that the emperor expressly states that 
the Jews, because of their erime—i.e., for having 
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that the Jews shall be under the emperor’s protec- 
tion (“servi camerz nostr") They are exempt 
from the duty to furnish vehicles and horses for the 
royal retinue (“hospites”)? If stolen property is 
found in their possession, they have merely to swear 
how much they have paid for it in order to receive 
that sum from the lawful owner. The baptism of 
Jewish children without the consent of their parents 
is expressly prohibited: and 2 heavy fine is imposed 
on transgressors of this law, Baptism of the slaves 
of Jews is similarly prohibited. Converts.shall be 
given three days during which the sincerity of their 
desire to embrace Christianity shall be tested. In 
civil law Jews and Christians are treated as equals; 
buta Jew can not be forced to the ordeal and can 
frce himself by oath from any accusation. Jews 
can not be condemned on the testimony of Christians 
alone. Their'lives are under the protection of the 
law, and for killing or assaulting a Jew a fine is im- 
posed, which, according to the views of the time, is 
the reparation for such a crime. In their internal 
affairs they have perfect autonomy and shall be 
judged by their rabbis and communal officers 
( * coram eo qui preest eis?) ; only in important mat- 
ters jurisdiction is reserved to theemperor. In con- 
nection with the commercial activity of the Jews, 
deuling in wines, paints, and antidotes is especially 
mentioned: some of them must, therefore, have been 
physicians. 

Charter of Duke Frederick II. of Austria 
(1244): After Frederick II. had regained posses- 
sion of his country he vigorously asserted his rights, 
although he made some concessions to the states 
(“Stinde”). Thus, he confirmed to the citizens of 
Wiener Neustadt the privilege that the Jews should 
not be placed in office, just as Emperor Frederick 


had confirmed it to the citizens of Vienna: but, on 
the other hand, he regulated the position of the 


Jews, and evidently with & benevolent intention. . 
He says that he grants this charter in his desire to 

give to all those who are living within his dominion 
a share in his grace and benevolence. This law isa 
classic type of the legislation on the Jews during 
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the thirteenth and the two subsequent centuries. It 
remained in force until the expulsion of the Jews 
from Austria in 1420, and was more or less literally 
copied in: the laws of the following rulers: Bela 
IV. of Hungary, 1251; Przemysl Ottocar II. of 
Bohemia, 1254; Boleslav of Kalisz, 1264; and Bolko 
of Silesia, 1290. The most important feature of this 
charter is the large space given to money -iending: 
no fewer than ten of its thirty sections dealing with 
questions of interest, pledges, and the like, in addi- 
tion to the sections dealing with .the jurisdiction 
over the Jews. Of greatest importance is the fact 
that the duke claims the Jews as his own subjects. 
which is the first instance in which they are claimed 
by the territorial ruler instead of by the emperor, 
It may also be noted that. the Jews are permitted to 
receive as interest eight denars a week on the talent, 
a rate of 173.33 per cent per annum. If any pledge 
prove to have been stolen, the Jew has merely to 
swear how much he loaned on it, and that he did 
not know that it was stolen, in order to receive its 
value from theowner. Everythin g may be accepted 
as pledges, with the exception of bloody or wet gar- 
ments; and in case of loss by fire or robbery the oath 
of the Jew is sufficient to prove his assertion. | It is 
expressly stated that Jews may lend money on real 
estate; but it is uncertain whether, in cases of fore. 
closure of their mortgages, they may possess them. 
For the murder of a Jew by a Christian the death 
penalty is inflicted: while for manslaughter and in- 
Jury a fine is imposed, part of which is to be paid to 
the duke, part to the person wounded. Capital pun- 
ishment is also the penalty for desecration of a Jew- 
ish cemetery; while for damage to a synagogue y 
fine of two talents is inflicted. Abduction of a Jew- 
ish child is punishable as theft. Their lawsuits are 
conducted in the duke's court, and he appoints a 
special judge for Jewish affairs (“judex Judæo- 
rum ?), 
rabbi or overseer of the congregation, elected by the 
Jews and confirmed by the duke; he is their legal 


. representative, and has authority to administer their 


internal affairs, Like the imperial law, thatof Duke 
Frederick also states that a Jew can not be con- 
demned unless there is à Jewish as well as a Chris- 
tian witness against him; but it differs from the im- 
períal law in that the duke permits Jews to challenge 
an evil-docr to the. ordeal, It is, however, most 
likely that in sucha case the Jews hired achampion. 

The Interregnum (1254-1276): Duke Fred- 
erick fell in battle June 15, 1246; and as he left no 
children, his dominion became the bone of contention 
for various claimants, from whom King Przemysl 
Ottocar 1L succeeded in 1251. The new ruler nat- 
urally sought to gain the good-will of the citizens 
in his newly acquired territory, and, therefore, soon 
after the occupation of Austria, he confirmed to the 
Cities the privilege granted to them by Duke Fred- 
erick of the exclusion of Jews from public office, 
His politica] Plans required for their accomplish- 
Ment a great deal of money, and this was evidently 
the reason that he ‘renewed (March 29, 1254) the 
pnivileges granted to the Jews by Duke Frederick; 
proclaiming, like his predecessor, his desire to show 
his good-will to all his subjects (“Wann wir wellen, 
das allerlay leut die in unser herrscheft wonund sind, 
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und giitwilligkait tailheftig werden 
funden") The onl y difference between the charter 
of Ottocar and that of Frederick is that Ottocar pro- 
hibits taking sacred vestments as pledges. He, fur- 
ther, exempts the Jews from returning pledges on 
their holy days, docs not limit the rate of interest, 
and protests against the Buoop ACCUSATION, refer- 
ring to the papal decrees on that subject. These in- 
significant differences can scarcely have been due 
to a change in policy: they were most likely caused 
by emergencies of the intervening period. It seems 
that these charters were not respected; for, on his 
return from the crusade against the heathen Prus- 
sians, Ottocar again renewed the grants to the Jews 
(March 8, 1255). Further, he did not enforce the 
ordinance excluding Jews from public office; for, in 
a document dated 1257, two Jews are mentioned as 
the King's financiers (“comites camera ?"). 

The Church, then at the height of her power, had, 
since the Lateran Council of 1215, attempted to cir- 
cumscribe the position of the Jews: but her decrees 
were not carried into effect. Pope Clement IV., 
therefore, sent Cardinal Guido, a Cistercian monk, 


as his delegate to northern Europe to enforce ecele. 


siastical discipline. In this capacity Guido presided 
over various diocesan councils which discussed, 
among other matters, the enforcement of the law 
against the Jews. Such a council was held in 
Vienna May 10-12, 1267. The canons of this coun- 
cil enjoin the distinctive Jewish dress, and the pay- 
ment by the Jewish inhabitants to the priest in 
whose parish they dwell of an annual sum equa] to 
that which he would receive were Christians living 
in their places. Jews are prohibited from frequent- 
ing bathing-houses and taverns of Christians, from 
employing Christian domestics, from acting as tax- 
collectors, and from holding any other public office, 


A Jew cohabiting with a Christian woman shall be 


heavily fined; while the woman shall be whipped 
and expelled from the city. Social intercourse be- 
tween Jews and Christians is strictly prohibited, and 
Christians shall not buy meat or other food from 
Jews, as the latter are likely to poison it. If a 
Jew exacts exorbitant interest from Christians, he 
shall be excluded from all intercourse with Chris- 
tians. When the host iscarried through the streets, 
the Jews shall close the doors and shutters of their 
houses and shall remain within. A similar duty is 
enjoined for Good Friday. Jews shall not discuss 
matters of religion with the common people, shall 
not prevent the wives and children of converts from 
embracing Christianity, nor convert a Christian to 
Judaism. They shall not attend Christian patients 
nor call upon them. They shall not build new syn- 
agogues, and when they repair an old synagogue 
they shall not enlarge it. On days of abstinence 
they shall not carry meat in the streets uncovered 
(Pertz, le., “Scriptores.” ix. 699 ef &q.; H. Baer- 
wald, * Die Beschlüsse des Wicner Conciliums über 
die Juden aus dem Jahre 1267 in Wertheimer's 
Jahrbuch," 1859-60, pp. 180-208)  Ottocar re- 
newed this charter of 1254 on Aug. 23, 1268. Com- 
plaints by the ecclesiastics, that the Jews kept 
Christian servants, show that the canons of the 
Vienna council remained to a great extent a dead 
letter. 


Austria 


Under the House of Hapsburg (1276-1420): 
Through the treaty of Nov. 21, 1256. the Austrian 


wi, 


territories were ceded to Rudolph of Hapsburg as a 


acant vassalage, Which hie later transferred, in his 
capacity as German emperor, t0 his sons Albrecht I. 
and Rudolph (Dec, 27, 1292». He at once asserted 
his rights by granting a new charter te the Jews. 
becanse du this respect, as in many others, he was 
anajous to empliasize the fact that Ottecar's domin- 
ion Was nota lewitimate one. This charter, dated 
March 4. was also, ini its principal points. a 
reproduction of that issued by Frederick HE. in 1244, 
although Rudolph issued it not as duke of Austria, 
but as German emperor, Tt was not until 1231 that 
the dukesof Austria received the right to keep Jews. 
Another important dillerence Hes in the fact that the 
charter of Rudolph was limited to the Austrian pos- 
sessions, While in Bohemia the resulations of Otto- 
car remained in force. Rudolph, whe naturally. 
like Ottocar, wished to attach the cities to his gov- 
ernment. also confirmed toseveral of them the privi- 
lege of excluding Jews from pubiic office; however, 
he refused to contirm forged privilezes of Wiener 
Neustadt. dating from about 1270, and which were 
still more unfavorable to the Jews. Under his suc- 
cessor, Albrecht LE. duke of Austria from 12922; Ger 
man emperor from 1298; assussinated 1503), the Jews 
were protected in. Germany: while; in his own 
dominions, Albrecht connived at the outrages com- 
mitted upon them by mobs or by princes. The sen- 
timent of the populace with regard to the Jews may 


a- 
19 
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he judged from the verses of the contemporary poet. — 


Sev fried Helbling, who complains that there are too 
many Jews in the country, and that thirty Jews are 
enough to fill the largest city with “stench and un- 
belief.” He therefore advises that all the Jews be 
burned, or sold at the rate of thirty for a penny 
(Haupt "Zeitschrift für. Deutsche Alterthiimer,” 
iv.) In 1295 the Jews of Krems were accused of 
having murdered a Christian; two were broken on 
the wheel, and the others had. to pay heavy ransom 
for their lives. 

The persecution started in. Franconia by RIND- 
FLEISCH. also showed its effects in Austria, and in 
various cities the accusation was made 
that the Jews had desecrated the host; 
so that while Albrecht fined the cities 
in Franconia heavily foroutrazes com- 
mitted against the Jews, the Jewish inhabitants of 
Korneuburg were killed or expelled (1306). There 
is no report of any punishment of the participants 
in the massacre, although it had been proved by the 
bishop that the miracle of the host was a fraud per- 
petrated. by a priest who, after dipping a host in 
blood, claimed tha. it bled. because the Jews had 
pierced it. Only from St, Poclten is it reported that 
Albrecht threatened the city with destruction for an 
outrige committed against the Jews, and that the 
city had to pay a ransom of 3,500 talents. Under 
Albrecht’s successor, Frederiek (1308-30), the only, 


Per- 
secutions. 


event of importance is his assignment of the Jewish 


taxes to the archbishop of Salzburg for services ren- 
dered in the war against his rival, Ludwig of Ra- 
varia. Frederick levied taxes on the Jews in Aus- 
tria on the basis of his rights as German emperor: 
he also canceled the debt of Albert von Rauhenstein 
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to a Jewish monev-lender, the first Instance of a 
usage that became frequent in later times (see TOT- 


BRIEF). Frederick's order. that no 
The First Jew should engage in tailoring or in 
Tótbrief. sclling cloth (7 Gewand-Schneiden 7) 


in the city of Wiener Neustadt, is a 
further evidence of the growing hostility of the 
municipalities toward the Jews and of the disposi- 
tion of the rulers to vield to them. 

Under Albrecht H. (0330-58) and Otto (1330-39). 
brothers and successors of Frederick, the right to 
keep Jews was expressly granted by the emperor to 
the dukes of Austria by the treaty of Munich, May 
4. 1221 (7 Darzu sollen sie die Juden, die hinter in zc 
sessen seindt, in allen den Rechten und Gewohnheiten 
haben und niessen, als sie oder ir Vordern herbrach: 
haben ™) It became the custom in those days for 
the emperor, in order to obtain the good-will of his 
powerful vassals, to transfer among other royal priv- 
ilezes the right to keep Jews; that is, to tax them, 
Iu spite of the greater interest which the territorial 
rulers took in their Jews, when they became their 
taxable property, the persecutions, begun under 
ARMLEDER in Alsace in 1338. had their counter- 
parts in Austria. In. Retz. Znaim, Horn, Eggen- 
burg, Neuburg, and Zwetl the Jews were ma- 
sacred, and jn the first-named city, where a des 


erated host. had performed. the usual miracles, a 


church of the 7 Holy. Blood? was erected in com: 
memoration of it. Evidently because of their tear 
of similar massacres, the Jews of Vienna voluntarily 
reduced the rate of interest. from 173.33 per cent, to 
which they were entitled under the charter of 1244. 
to 65 per cent on large and to 86 per cent on smail 
loans. This document, written both in Hebrew ang 
in German, is preserved in the municipal archives ot 
Vienna (Wolf, ^ Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener 
Universitit,” Vienna, 1865, p. 170). The desire ct 
Duke Albrecht II. to protect. the Jews against ni: h 
violence, for which the desecrated host furnished 
pretexts, is evident from the fact that he wrote to. 
Pope Benedict XH. asking him to order an inves- 
tigation of allezed miracles in connection with a 
deseerated host in Pulka, which, according to the 
opinion of some, were merely a pretext to pillage 
the Jews. 

The pope, in an ambiguous reply dated Aug. 23. 
1335, directs that an. investigation be made; but of 
the result nothing is known. 

New sufferings came upon the Jews of Austria 
with the appearance of the Black Death (1543. 
though not to so great an extent as elsewhere in 
Germany. In various cities the accusation Wis 
spread that the Jews had. caused the plague by pol 
soning the wells; and in Krems, Stein, Mautern, and 
other places the Jewish communities were massacred. 
For this infringement of the public peace and fer 
ihe destruction of the duke’s property the cities were 
fined, three of the mob leaders were executed, while 
others had to pay ransom for their lives. Contem- 
porary chronographers call the duke for this act of 
justicea partizan of the Jews (* fautor Judiorum 2 
A report, first found in an old manuscript, * Wiener 
Geserah” (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl?" col 53:: 
Gritz, * Gesch, der Juden,” 3d ed vii. 344. wrongly 
based on Pez, Le. i. 541), according to which the 
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Jews of Vienna killed themselves in their synagogue 
upon the advice of their rabbi Jonah, is unfounded 
(See Seherer, Le. p. 331. Albrechts successor, 
Rudolph IV. (1358-65), forged the so-called 7 Privi- 
legium m: un " according to which Emperor Fred- 
rick LE. had in 1156 given to the dukes of Austria 
rae privileges. among which was the right to 
keep Jews and 7 public usurers.” Emperor Karl IV. 
confirmed the right of the Austrian dukes to Keep 
Jews in all places in their dominion, and made a 
treaty with the dukes of Austria, in his capacity as 
kine of Bohemia, that neither party would. allow 
Jews who had left their country to settle in that of 
the other (Dee, 1301360. This measure was adopted 
in order to prevent Jews who might endeavor to 
escape from extortions from seeking another home, 
If à Jew found another home, his bonds were inval 
Idated. Such " 'P'otbriefe ? 
extant from the vear 1362. The same conditions 
prevailed under Rudolph's brothers and successors, 
Albrecht HI. (1365-95) and. Leopold HI. (1365-86). 
When Jews had left the country, those who re- 
mained had to indemnify the duke for the loss which 
he had suffered. In 1367 several Jews, probably the 
representatives of their coreligionists, made a treaty 
with the dukes. promising to pay 20,000 florins for 
two Jews, Musch and Chadeim (dIayyim), who had 
left the Austrian territory : in consideration of which 
payment the dukes allowed them to take all of the 
fugitives? property. In. 1266 the dukes issued an 
order that no Jew should engrave a seal; and two 
years later they prohibited dealing in gold and silver 
and money-changing by Jews, restricting them to 
lending money on pledges. About 
Restric- — 1370 all the Jews in the Austrian terri- 
tions on Oc- tories Were dinprisoned by secret order, 
cupations. and their property was confiscated, 
One report has it that the object of 
this outrage was to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
However this may have been, the attempt failed; 
only two. a man of forty and a young girl, were bap- 
tized, the former of whom returned to Judaism and 
was burned at the stake. Ata subsequent period, 
probably in 1228, a new charter was granted to the 
Jews. The deed is not now extant; but. from quo- 
tations in later documents it is learned that the Jews 
Were given a renewed assurance of the ducal protec- 
tion; the right of residence in all the ducal lands 
was accorded to them; they were to be assisted in 
collecting their debts; and the dukes undertook to 
issue no letters of invalidation, The Jews were not 
to be blackmailed by loans and taxes beyond those 
stipulated by their charters, and accusations against 
them must be proved by the testimony of honest 
(“Sunversprochenen ") Christians and Jews. _ 
Notwithstanding the promise that they should not 
‘be troubled with: demands for loans by the dukes, 
the latter in 1379-80 exacted another loan of 10,000 
pounds of Vienna pennies, assessed under the pen- 
altv of excommunication against all the Jews of 
Austria. Similarly, in spite of the promise granted 
In the charter, the dukes in 1382 remitted the inter- 
est which the citizens of Vienna owed to the Jews 
on loans, An order of 1371 prohibits the sale of 
wine and grain by the Jews of Styria; yet the Jews 
of Vienna ure expressly exempted from the impost 


issued by Rudolph are 
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laid by the municipality of Vienna on wine brought 
into the € Itv. 

How did the Jews, who in 1370 were robbed of ull 
their property, levy ten years later the sum of 10,000 
pounds of pennies en the members of their com- 
munity? This is casily answered. when the fact is 
considered that. the confiscation did not include the 
bonds whieh they bad in their hands and which con- 
stituted the greater part of their possessions, Thus 
the Jews under rulers who were 
eomsidercd partial to them was rather precarious; 
but their situation became worse under the suceced- 
ine dukes. Of the Jews under Albrecht IV. (1395- 
HOD, son of Albrecht JIL, and Wilhelm, the son of 
Leopold HL (1295-1406), who ruled over Austria in 
common, very little is known. The charter granted 
to the Jews of Carinthia and Styria Oct. 23, 1300, 
which states that the privile; es granted theni in 
1377 shall be confirmed, is merely a confirmation of 
the 7 Handfeste " (charter) described above. Resttic- 
tions, such as the prohibition of dealing in any mer- 
chandise in the city of Linz (1396), er of holding real 

estate, even Where it had been obtained 


Further asa foreclosed mortgage, are based on 
Restric- the principle that Jews should be re- 
tions. stricted tomoney-lending. Of partic- 


ular interest is the fact that a Jew, 
named Guntzenhauser, had to signa promise that he 
would not practise medicine (1403). This was evi- 
dently done upon the demand of the university, 
whose professors frequently complain of the compe- 
tition of Jewish physicians. The invocation of the 
“arceat Jew Czaphonas Pancach,” found in that doc- 
ument, is evidently not, as Scherer (Le. p. 403) and 
Wolf (¢ Studien zur Jubelfeter der Wiener Univer- 
sitit," p. 16, Vienna, 1865) interpret it, a mystic for- 
mula: it refers to the Aramaic version of Gen. xli. 45, 
and means, therefore, 2n oath in. the name of Him 
who knoweth all secrets. 

The hostility of the general population to the Jews 
manifested itself in 1406, when a fire broke out in the 
synagogue of Vienna and the mob used the oppor- 
tunity to sack the Jewish quarter. The worst, how- 
ever, was to come under Albrecht V. (1401-39), who, 
when at fourteen he was declared of age, succeeded 
his father Albrecht IV., and the latter's cousin, Leo- 
pold IV. Albrecht was a religious fanatic; and the 
popular prejudice, which decl ared the Jews respon- 
sible for every evil, had at that. time accused the 
Jews of having caused the Hussite schism. This 
fanaticism found soon a pretense of justification in 
the circulation of the story that a rich Jew, Israel of 
Enns, had bought of a sexton's wife a consecrated 

host in order to profane it. Under the 

Host- order of the duke, all the Jews of Aus- 
Tragedy of tria were imprisoned (May 23, 1420); 
Enns. the poor among them were expelled 
from the country; and the well-to-do 

were kept in prison, : and their property was confis- 
cated. Some, in order to save their lives, embraced 


Christianity, but of these the majority returned to 


Judaism and were burned at the stake. Others com- 
mitted suicide; and this probably gave rise to the 
legend that R. Jonah and the whole congregation of 
Vienna killed themselves in the synagogue. The 
only result of an appeal to the pope (Martin V.) by 


Austria 


the Jews of Ituiy was the bull of Dec. 23, 1420, de- 
crecing that Jewish children under the age of twelve 
should not be baptized. The fate of the Jews he 
either could not or would. not alter, although in his 
bull of Feb. 12, 1418, he had confirmed to them the 
whole of the privileges which they had possessed in 
Germany. <All the Jews who had not professed 
Christianity were burned near Vienna, March 12. 
1421: the duke confiscated their property; their 
houses were either sold or donated to persons of dis- 
tinction; and the synagogue was destroyed, and the 
materials given to the university. The children of 
the Jews were placed in monasteries to be educated: 
and the duke made a treaty with his cousin Ernst of 
Styria that the Jews in the latter's dominion should 
have no dealings with his subjects. 
dominion, however, he could not enforce his law, 
for in 1438 he issued a safe-conduct to a Jew, named 
Isserlein, basing this favor on the fact that the latter 
was innocent of the crime for which the Jews had 
been punished. His epitaph, however, praises him 
for the cremation of the Jews (“J ussi Judszos ante 
cremare meos ”). | 

Culture: While the number of Jews in Austria 
must have been considerable, and some congrega- 
tions, as those of Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, and 
Krems, had contained Jewish settlements as early as 
the cities along the Rhine, and while Eliezer of 
Bohemia speaks with an expression of pity of the 
spiritual conditions among the Jews of Hungary 
and Poland (Buber, * Anshe Shem,” p. x, Cracow, 
1895), little is known of literary activity among the 
Jews of this country. Of the fourteenth century is 
Meir ben Baruch ha-Levi in Vienna, who is reported 
to have introduced the title MonENU as license for 
the exercise of the rabbinical prerogative: Among 
his contemporaries were Abraham Klausner, Sha- 
lom of Neustadt, and Aaron of Neustadt. Their 
activity is chiefly in the field of the minutie of law, 
in which Shalom's disciple, Jacob ha-Levi (Maharil), 
became specially prominent. "The latter has pre- 
served to us the fact that as early as the fourteenth 
century the Jews of Austria had their own ritual and 
their peculiar melodies in public worship (* Minhag 
Bene Oesterreich"; see Maharil, in “Laws of Yom 
Kippur,” ed. Warsaw, 1874. p. 47). Religious prac- 
tises in Austria must have been so developed in the 
twelfth century that Isaac of Durbalo, a Frenehman, 
thought them worthy of his special attention, and 
he quotes what he has heard about them in Olmütz 
(Mahzor Vitry, p. 338, Berlin, 1896-97). There 
must, however, have been some participation in the 
spiritual life of their neighbors, as Jewish physi- 
cians are frequently mentioned, and their practise 
seems to have aroused the jealousy of their Christian 
competitors. It is further probable that G. Wolf is 
right when he thinks that the title * Morenu ” was 
introduced by R. Mefr ha-Levi in imitation of the 
conferring of degrees in the University of Vienna 
founded in 1865 (^ Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener 
Universitit,” p. 15, Vienna, 1865). The only Tal- 
mudic scholar of great literary reputation was Israel 
IssERLEIN of Marburg, Styria, author of *Terumat 
ha-Deshen," who lived in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. The great-grandfather of Isserlein, 


Israel of Krems, was appointed by Emperor Rupert | etc., 
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chief rabbi of all the Jews in the German empire 
(May 3, 1407), which most likely meant that he 
should be responsible for the collection of taxes 
(Gritz, "* Gesch. der Juden," 3d ed., viii. 102). The 
assumption that Isracl was from Kremsier (Frankel- 
Grün, * Gesch. der Juden von Kremsier," i. 15, Bres- 
lau, 1896) is improbable (see “Deborah.” 1902, p. 
132) The Jews refused to submit to him. 

From the Expulsion of 1420 te that of 
1670: Albrecht’s posthumous son, Ladislaus (1440- 
51). who was declared of age in 1452, was a religious 
fanatic, and in the treatment of the Jews followed 
the example of his father. In charters granted to 
the municipality of Vienna (June 6. 1453. and Sept. 
27, 1455) he confirmed his father's law, that no Jew 
should have the right to reside in that city. He 
further declared. that loans contracted by his sub- 
jects from Jews residing elsewhere should be in- 
valid, just as his father had in 1423 made an agree- 
ment with his cousin, Ernst of Styria, that the Jews 
living in the latter's dominion should not be per- 
mitted to lend money to the:subjects of Albrecht. 
The physicians of Vienna complained that a Jew 
who had a safe-conduct from; the German emperor 
Frederick HI, Ladislaus’ cousin, practised medicine 
(1454). The young king’s enmity toward the Hus- 
sites was even more bitter than that of his father; 

and under his protection the fanatic 

Per- monk Capistrano preached against 

secutions: the heretics, arousing the population 

Capistrano. against the Jews: They were expelled 

from Olmütz, Brünn. Znaim, Neu- 

stadt, Breslau, Schweidnitz. and other cities of Sile- 
sia (1154-55). . 

Ladislaus died when only seventeen years old 
(Nov. 23, 1457), and his lands passed into the posses- 
sion of Frederick V. of Styria, who was also German 
emperor after 1440. Frederick was always in finan- 
cial difficulties, and therefore; needed. the Jews; 
but he was als} favorably inclined to them from 
humanitarian reasons, so that people gave him the 
nickname “King of the Jews." Probably because 
of the attacks on them by Capistrano, Frederick ob- 
tained from Pope Nicholas V. a bull (issued Sept. 
20, 1451) granting him express permission to allow 
Jews to reside in all of his dominions, which in- 
cluded Avstria, Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Tyrol, 
and Alsíce (Vorder-Oesterreich). This permission 
is explained by the fact that the Jews were tolerated 
for the benefit of the inhabitants needing money- 
lenders (Christians not being allowed to engage in 
this business), and, further, because tradition had 
from time immemorial sanctioned thistoleration. A 
correct text is found in Scherer (l.e. p. 436). When 
Frederick succeeded to the possessions of Austria, 
the states (“ Stände ”) petitioned (1453) that the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Upper and Lower Austria 
be enforced. The petition was renewed in 1460, 
and in his reply (March 23, 1460) in which he grants 
the petitioners’ request and states that Jews shall 
settle nowhere in hig territories except where they 
have been permitted to reside before, he repudiates 
the rumor'that he favored the Jews: ^ Wie man sein 
genad beschulldig, sein genad halt hye hewser vol 
Juden und thue den gnadig schub und fürderung. 
wolt sein kay. gn. gern solcher zicht vertragen 


^ 
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Jews of Vienna killed themselves in thieirsynugosue 
upon the advice of their rabbi Jonah. is unfounded 
(see Scherer, Le. p. 331). Albrechts successor, 
Rudolph IV. (1358-65), forsed the so-called 7 Privi- 
legium majus." according to which Emperor Fred- 
erick I. had in 1156 viven te the dukes of Austria 
unusual privileges, among which was the right to 
keep-Jewsand 7 public usurers" Emperor Karl IV. 
confirmed the right of the Austrian dukes to keep 
Jews in all places in their dominion, and made a 
treaty With the dukes of Austria. in his capacity as 
kine of Bohemia, that neither party would allow 
Jews who had left their country to settle in that of 
the other (Dee. 1301360. "This measure was adopted 
in order to prevent Jews who might endeavor to 
escape from extortions from seeking another home. 
If a dew found another home, his bonds were inval 


idated. Such * Totbriefe ? issued by Rudolph are 
extant from the vear 1362. The same conditions 
prevailed under Rudolph's brothers and successors, 


Albrecht EHI. (1365-925) and. Leopold. HI. (1565-86). 
When Jews had left the country, those who re- 
mained had toindemnify the duke for the loss which 
he had suffered. In 1367 several Jews, probably the 
representatives of their coreligionists, made a treaty 
With the dukes, promising to pay 20,000 florins for 
two Jews, Musch and Chadgim (Hayyim), who had 
left the Austrian territory; in consideration of which 
payment the dukes allowed them to take all of the 
fugitives’ property. In. 12366 the dukes issued an 
order that no Jew should. engrave a seal; and two 
years later they prohibited dealing in gold and silver 
aud monev-changing by Jews, restricting them to 

lending money on pledges. About 


Restric- 1270 all the Jews in the Austrian terri- 
tions on Oc- tories were iinprisoned by secret order, 
cupations. and their property was confiscated. 


One report. has it that. the object of 
this outrage was to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
However this may have been, the attempt failed; 
only two. a man of forty and a young girl, were bap- 
tized, the former of Whom returned to Judaism and 
was burned at the stake. At a subsequent period, 
probably in 1278, a new charter was granted to the 
Jews. The deed is not now extant; but. from quo- 
tations in later documents it is learned that the Jews 
were given a renewed assurance of the ducal protec- 
tion; the right of residence in all the ducal lands 
was accorded to them; they were to be assisted in 
collecting their debts; and the dukes undertook to 
issue no letters of invalidation. The Jews were not 
to be blackmailed by loans and taxes beyond those 
stipulated by their charters, and accusations against 
them must he proved by the testimony of honest 
("unversprochenen ") Christians and Jews. — 

Notwithstanding the promise that they should not 
be troubled with demands for loans by the dukes, 
the latter in 1379-80 exacted another loan of 10,000 
pounds of Vienna pennies, assessed under the pen- 
altv of excommunication against all the Jews of 
Austria. Similarly, in spite of the promise granted 
in the charter, the dukes in 1382 remitted the inter- 
est which the citizens of Vienna owed to the Jews 
on loans, An order of 1371 prohibits the sale of 
wine and grain by the Jews of Styria; yet the Jews 
of Vienna are expressly exempted from the impost 
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laid by the municipality of Vienna on wine brought 
into the city. 

How did the Jews. who in 1370 were robbed of ull 
their property, levy ten years jater the sum of 10,000 
pounds of pennies on the members of their com: 
munity’? This is casily answered, when the fact is 
considered: that the confiscation did not include the 
bonds which they bad in their hands and which cen: 
stituted the greater part of their possessions, Thus 
the Jews under rulers who were 
considered. partial to them was rather precarious; 
but their situation became worse under the suceced- 
ing dukes, Of the Jews under Albrecht IY. (1395- 
ob, son ef Albrecht HT, and Wilhelm, the son of 
Leopold HE (1295-1406), who ruled over Austria in 
common, very Tittle is known. The charter granted 
to the Jews of Carinthia and Styria Oct. 23, 1306, 
Which states that the privile; es. granted. them in 
1377 shall be confirmed, is merely a confirmation of 
the 7 Handfeste " (charter) described above. Restric- 
tions, such as the prohibition of dealing in any mer- 
chandise in the city of Linz (1396), er of holding real 

estate, even where it had been obtained 


Further asa foreclosed mortgage, are based on 
‘Restric- the principle that Jews should be re- 
tions. stricted tomoney-Jending, Of partic- 


ular interest is the fact that a Jew, 
named Guntzenhauser, had to signa promise that he 
would not practise medicine (1403). This was evi- 
dently done upon the demand of the university, 
whose professors frequently complain of the compe- 
tition of Jewish physicians. The invocation of the 
“arcat Jew Czaphonas Pancach,” found in that doc- 
ument, is evidently not, as Scherer (le. p. 403) und 
Wolf (* Studien. zur Jnbelfeier der Wiener Univer- 
sitit," p. 16, Vienna, 1865) interpret it, a mystic for- 
mula: it refers to the Aramaic version of Gen. xli. 45, 
and means, therefore, en oath in the name of Him 
who knoweth all secrets, 

The hostility of the general population to the Jews 
manifested itself in 1406, when a tire broke out in the 
synagogue of Vienna and the mob used the oppor- 
tunity tosack the Jewish quarter. The worst, how- 
ever, was to come under Albrecht V. (1404-39), who, 
when at fourteen he was declared of age, succeeded 
his father Albrecht IV., and the latter's cousin, Leo- 
pold IV. Albrecht was a religious fanatic; and the 
popular prejudice, which declared. the Jews respon- 
sible for every evil, had at that. time accused the 
Jews of having caused the Hussite schism. This 
fanaticism found soon a pretense of justification in 
the circulation of the story that a rich Jew, Israel of 
Enns, had bought of a sexton's wife a consecrated 

host in order to profane it. Under the 

Host- | order of the duke, all the Jews of Aus- 
Tragedy of tria were imprisoned (May 29, 1420); 
Enns. the poor among them were expelled 
from the country; and the well-to-do 

were kept in prison, and their property was confis- 
cated. Some, in order to save their lives, embraced 
Christianity, but of these the majority returned to 
Judaism and were burned at the stake. Others com- 
mitted suicide; and this probably gave rise to the 
legend that R. Jonah and the whole congregation of 
Vienna killed themselves in the synagogue. The 
only result of an appeal to the pope (Martin V.) by 


Austria 
the Jews of Italy was the bull of Dec. 23, 1420, de- 
erceing that Jewish children under the age of twelve 
should not be baptized. The fate of the Jews he 
cither could not or would not alter, although in his 
bull of Feb. 12, 1418, he had confirmed to them the 
whole of the privileges which they had possessed in 
Germany. All the Jews who had not professed 
Christianity were burned near Vienna, March. 12. 
1421: the duke confiscated their property, their 
houses were either sold or donated to persons of dis- 


tinction; and the synagogue was destroyed, and the- 


materials given to the university, The children of 
the Jews were placed in monasteries to be educated: 
and the duke made a treaty with his cousin Ernst of 
Styria that the Jews in the latter's dominion should 
have no dealings with his subjects. Evenin hisown 
dominion, however, he could not enforce his law, 
for in 1438 he issued a safe-conduct to a Jew, named 
Isserlein, basing this favor on the fact that the latter 
was innocent of the crime for which the Jews had 
been punished. His epitaph, however, praises him 
for the cremation of the Jews (“Jussi Judæos ante 
cremare meos ”). 

Culture: While the number of Jews in Austria 
must have been considerable. and some congrega- 
tions, as those of Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, and 
Krems, had contained Jewish settlements as early as 
the cities along the Rhine, and while Eliezer of 
Bohemia speaks with an expression of pity of the 
spiritual conditions among the Jews of Hungary 
and Poland (Buber, * Anshe Shem,” p. x, Cracow, 
1895). little is known of literary activity among the 
Jews of this country. Of the fourteenth century is 
Meir ben Baruch ha-Levi in Vienna, who is reported 
to have introduced the title MonENU as license for 
the exercise of the rabbinical prerogative. Among 
his contemporaries were Abraham Klausner, Sha- 
lom of Neustadt, and Aaron of Neustadt. Their 
activity is chiefly in the field of the minutie of law, 
in which Shalom’s disciple, Jacob ha-Levi (Maharil), 
became specially prominent. "The latter has pre- 
served to us the fact that as early as the fourteenth 
century the Jewsof Austria had theirown ritual and 
their peculiar melodies in public worship (* Minhag 
Bene Oesterreich "; see Maharil, in ^ Laws of Yom 
Kippur,” ed. Warsaw, 1874. p. 47). Religious prac- 
tises in Austria must have been so developed in the 
twelfth century that Isaac of Durbalo, a Frenchman, 
thought them worthy of his special attention, and 
he quotes what he has heard about them in Olmütz 
(Mahzor Vitry, p. 338, Berlin, 1896-97). There 
must, however, have been some participation in the 
spiritual life of their neighbors, as Jewish physi- 
cians nre frequently mentioned, and their practise 
seems to have aroused the jealousy of their Christian 
competitors, It is further probable that G. Wolf is 
right when he thinks that the title * Morenu" was 
introduced by R. Meïr ha-Levi in imitation of the 
conferring of degrees in the University of Vienna 
founded in 1305 (^ Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener 
Universitat,” p. 15, Vienna, 1865). The only Tal- 
mudic scholar of great literary reputation was Israel 
IssERLEIN of Marburg, Styria, author of " Terumat 
ha-Deshen,” who lived in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. The great-grandfather of Isserlein, 
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chief rabbi of all the Jews in the German empire 
(May 3, 1407), which most likely meant that he 
should be responsible for the collection of taxes 
(Gritz, “Gesch. der Juden," 3d ed., viii. 102), The 
assumption that Israel was from Kremsier (Frankel- 
Grün, * Gesch. der Juden von Kremsier,” i. 25, Bres- 
lau. 1896) is improbable (sce “Deborah.” 1902, p. 
132). The Jews refused to submit to him. 

From the Expulsion of 1420 to that of 
1670: Albrecht's posthumous son, Ladislaus (1440- 
57), who was declared of age in 1452, was a religious 
fanatic. and in the treatment of the Jews followed 
the example of his father. In charters granted to 
the municipality of Vienna (June 6. 1453, and Sept. 
21. 1455) he confirmed his father's law, that no Jew 
should have the right to reside in that city. He 
further declared that loans contracted by his sub- 
jects from Jews residing elsewhere should be in- 
valid, just.as his father had in 1423 made an agree- 
ment with his cousin, Ernst of Styria, that the Jews 
living in the latter's dominion should not be per- 
mitted to lend money to the:subjects of Albrecht. 
The physicians of Vienna complained that a Jew 
who had a safe-conduct from: the German emperor 
Frederick HI., Ladislaus! cousin, practised medicine 
(1454). The young king’s cnmity toward the Hus- 
sites was even more bitter than that of his father; 

and under his protection the fanatic 

Per- monk CAPISTRANO preached against 

secutions: the heretics, arousing the population 

Capistrano. against the Jews: They were expelled 

. from Olmütz, Brünn. Znaim, Neu- 

stadt, Breslau, Schweidnitz, and other cities of Sile- 
sia (1454-55). . 

Ladislaus died when only seventeen years old 
(Nov. 23, 1457), and his lands passed into the posses- 
sion of Frederick V. of Styria, who was also German 
emperor after 1440. Frederick was always in finan- 
cial difficulties, and therefore, needed. the Jews; 
but he was als} favorably inclined to them from 
humanitarian reasons, so that people gave him the 
nickname * King of the Jews." Probably because 
of the attacks on them by Capistrano, Frederick ob- 
tained from Pope Nicholas V. a bull (issued Sept. 
20, 1451) granting him express permission to allow 
Jews to reside in all of his dominions, which in- 
cluded Avstria, Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Tyrol, 
and Al&íce (Vorder-Oesterreich). This permission 
is explained by the fact that the Jews were tolerated 
for the benefit of the inhabitants needing money- 
lenders (Christians not being allowed to engage in 
this business), and, further, because tradition had 
from time immemorial sanctioned this toleration. A 
correct text is found in Scherer (Le. p. 436). When 
Frederick succeeded to the possessions of Austria, 
the states (^ Stande ”) petitioned (1458) that the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Upper and Lower Austria 
be enforced. The petition was renewed in 1460, 
and in his reply (March 23, 1460) in which he grants 
the petitioners’ request and states that Jews shali 
settle nowhere in his territories except where they 
have been permitted to reside before, he repudiates 
the rumorthat he favored the Jews: “ Wie man sein 
genad beschulldig, sein genad halt hye hewser vol 
Juden und thue den gnadig schub und fürderung. 
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scin von den die es erdencken, nachdem sein kay. 
gn. daran zumal ungütlich beschieht i: (Scherer, l.c. 
p. 127) The complaints against the residence of 
Jews in Austria were frequently repeated in spite 
of the emperor’s assurance that they would not be 
allowed to settle there; so that in his reply, dated 
Dec. 13. 1462, he makes the remark that while he 
was Willing to carry out his promise not to allow any 
Jews to settle in Austria, he could not, In his capac- 
ity as king of the Romans, refuse them permission 

^ to come to his court whenever ihey 


Petitions had business to transact there. For 
Against some years this seems to have sufliced ; 
^ Re- but in 1479 the complaint is repeated, 


settlement. and tlie emperor is petitioned to issue 
a decree that no debt shall be valid 
unless the bond is signed in the presence of a judge. 

The hostility to the Jews was constantly fomented 
by the clergy, who refused to give absolution or to 
admit to communion any judge or other official who 
in a litigation should render sentence in favor of the 
Jews. Inorder tostop this agitation, Frederick ob- 
tained from Pope Paul IL the bull * Sedis apostolics 
copiosa benignitas" (May 31, 1469), in which the 
pope declared that the Jews had a claim to be treated 
justly. The emperor also intervened in favor of 
the Jews of Endingen, who had been accused of the 
murder of a Christian child (see BLoop ACCUSATION 
and JosEeL vox RosHEm™); and he took similar action 
when charges of a like nature were made in Trent 
(14:16) and Regensburg (1478). The animosity of 
the citizens remained unabated. When the Hun- 
garian king Matthias Corvinus captured Vienna in 
1435, the citizens petitioned him that “in considera- 
tion of theirdisgracefulaction toward God Almighty, 
the Jews should be expelled." The king granted 
the petition, * The hostility of the population is fur- 
ther manifested in various polemical works of the 
period (Scherer, l.e. p. 433), 

The death of Frederick (Aug. 19, 1493) at once 
Ilis successor, 
Maximilian (1403-1519), seems, as heir presumptive, 
to have tried to induce his father to change his atti- 
tude toward theJews, When Maximilian took pos- 
session of the throne, conditions chan ged to some ex- 
tent in favor of the Jews, because his political ambi- 
tions—especially his wars with Francis I. of France 
—foreed him to protect the Jews, who furnished his 
only reliable source of income. As under his father, 
the states (“Stinde 7") of Austria constantly complain 


that, contrary to their privileges, Jews are tolerated. | 


Maximilian always answers by referring to the tem- 
porary character of his grants to tke latter. Still,, 
4s can be scen from his attitude toward the charges 
made by the convert PFEFFERKORN, who demanded 
the confiscation of all rabbinical books, the emperor 
was not favorably inclined to the Jews. When, 
therefore, the states in Carinthia and in Styria de- 
clared their willingness to indemnify 
Ex- him for the taxes of the Jews, he de- 
pulsions * creed their expulsion from those prov- 
Carinthia inces (Carinthia, March 9, 1496. Styria, 
&nd Styria. March 12, 1496), which, partly under 
his father, partly under hisown reign, 
had been united with the Austrian possessions. The 
states of Styria paid for the privilege of the expul- 
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sion of the Jews 38,000 pounds of Vienna pennies: 
While those of Carinthia paid 4,000 Rhenish florins 
(the text of this decree was published in “ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1849, p. 23). The motives assigned for the 
expulsion are partly religious, arising from alleged 
insults to the sacrament, and partly economic, in 
view of the Jews’ usurious and fraudulent busi- 
ness practises. Carniola had only one Jewish set- 
tlement, in Laibach, and the citizens of that town 
also obtained a decree ordering the expulsion of the 
Jews (Jan. 1, 1515). In all of these territories Jews 
had existed since the thirteenth century, and proba- 
bly earlier, as is indicated by the names of. many 
places; e.g., Judenburg, Judendorf, ete. 

The decrees of expulsion, with very few excep- 
tions, remained in force until the new era following 
the year 1848. In Austria proper the petition of the 
states for the expulsion of the Jews, though often 
repeated, was never fully granted; and in 1518 the - 
emperor, in replying toa pctition forexpulsion, stated 
that, while he was willing to expel the Jews from 
Vienna and from the province of Austria, it was not 
his intention to expel them from the province at once. 
He. therefore, permitted them to reside in the cities 
on the border, Eisenstadt, Marchegg,-ete., where they 
should have a chance to look for a place of definite. 
settlement. "This policy the emperor maintained to 
the last. Shortly before his death (Jan. 19, 1519), 
he, in reply to repeated. complaints of the states, 
announced that Jews who had been expelled from 
his various dominions would be allowed to reside in 
the border towns; and he further exempted from 
the expulsion the Jew ITürschl, who had been per- 
mitted to reside in Vienna (May 24, 1518). This is 
the beginning of the eraof the Court Jews. Max- 
imilian was succeeded by his grandson Charles V. 
(1519-56), who, in his capacity of German emperor, 
exercised a considerable influence upon the condition 
of the Jews in Austria. The frequent expulsions at 
the end of the fifteenth and at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century had made it imperative for the 
German emperor (who, in his illusionary capacity as 
Roman emperor, considered himself as the protector 
of all the Jews, and who, as such, derived an income 
from the Jewish taxes) to provide some remedy. 
Charles, therefore, at the commencement of his reign 
confirmed the privileges of the Jews (1520), among 
which was theimportant stipulation that they should 
not be expelled without his consent from places 
where they had been allowed tosettle. "This charter 
he confirmed after his coronation as Roman emperor 
(May 18, 1530), and again on April 3, 1514. In the 
latter document he also declared against the blood 
accusation. The policy of maintaining the Jews 
where they had once been tolerated and of prohibit- 
ing their settlement elsewhere remained in general 
the policy of the Austrian rulers after 
his time, although this rule was not 
without exceptions. When, in 1525, 
the states of Austria again demanded 
that Jews should not be permitted to reside in 
any part of Austria, Ferdinand (to whom, in 1522, 
Charles had assigned his Austrian possessions) em- 
phatically replied (Feb. 23, 1526) that he would al- 
low them to live in any part of his possessions where 
Jews had previously dwelt. On May 28, 1529, he 
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again confirmed the charter of the Jews in Austria. 
Individual Jews occasionally received special favors, 
as, for example, the physician Lazarus, whom the 
tutor of theemperor's children commends highly for 
services rendered to the imperial household (1534), 
and the Jew Moyse, who had distinguished himself 
by services rendered to the mint (1542). The latter 
was granted, as a special favor, permission to deal 
in all kinds of merchandise, though he was prohib- 
ited from lending money on interest. In spite of his 
promises to allow Jewsto reside in places where they 
had been toierated, Ferdinand ordered an expulsion 
of the Jews from Austria (Jan. 81, 1544). The order 
was, however, never executed. An expulsion from 


Bohemia, decreed by Ferdinand in 1561, was repealed. 


owing to the efforts of Mordecai MErIsELS, who went 
to Rome and obtained from Pope Paul IV. the abso- 
. lution of the emperor from his vow. 

Under the successors of Ferdinand, Maximilian II. 
(1564-76), Rudolph IL (1576-1612), and Matthias 
(1612-19), the conditions remained the same. Expul- 
sions were threatened and revoked; taxes were im- 
posed onevery occasion ; and petty persecutions, espe- 
cially in regard to the distinctive Jewish costume or 
badge, were the key-note of the legislation. In 1567 
a charter granted to the Jews of Bohemia confirms 
the right of residence to the Jews of Bohemia “for 
all time”; while in the following year it is decreed 
that they shall not be permitted to reside in the mi- 
ning towns. From these latter they remained exclu- 
ded until the new constitution of 1848 abolished their 
disabilities. Another decree of expulsion followed, 
for the Jews of Lower Austria, in 1572, which was 


suspended in the following year, but seems to have | 


been finally executed in 1575 or 1576. This expul- 
sion, like that decreed in 1561 in Bohemia, must 
either have been revoked or, more probably, became 
again a dcad letter owing to the exceptions in favor 
of the court Jews, who had the right to take other 
Jews into their employ; for in 1597 the states of 
Lower Austria again demand the expulsion of the 
Jews from the province, and, as if they knew that 
such a decree would not be carried out, they demand 
the enforcement of the decree compelling Jews to 
weara badge. Rudolph II. took a great interest in 
the Jews from a scientific point of view also. Being 
an alchemist, he, like many others at that time, be- 
lieved that cabalistic literature contained informa- 
tion on the mysteries which he was studying, and 
. therefore he called Rabbi Lowe ben Bezalel to his 
castle in Prague (1592) to give him the much-desired 
information (* Zemah David,” ed. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1699. p. 668). 

Ferdinand IL. (1619-37) was a bigoted Catholic and 
& disciple of the Jesuits, who, in their desire to crush 
out all heresy, were naturally enemies of the Jews. 
As during the sixteenth century complaint was 
made that the Jews sympathized with the Turks and 
served them as spies, so after the battleat the White 
Mountain near Prague (1620), which restored Bohe- 
mia to the house of Hapsburg and to Catholicism, 
the charge was made that the Jews favored Protes- 
tantism. "Thus, the dean of Teplitz complains in a 
report to the archbishop of Prague that the Jews 
receive Protestants ínto their houses, and that tlie 
noise of their synagogues (“rugitus et mugitus illo- 


rum”) disturbs the church services (* Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1887, p. 30). In spite of his religious preju- 
dices, however, Ferdinand treated. the Jews with 
comparative fairness. When the town council of 
Vienna ordered landlords having Jews as tenants to 
require them to vacate the premises, the emperor at 
once intervened, enjoined the council from disturb- 
ing the Jews, and also took measures to protect them 
against further disturbances by allotting an area in 
one of the suburbs of Vienna to be set apart for the 
habitations of the Jews, in which they would be 
permitted to acquire real estate (1624). Ina charter, 
dated Dec. 6, 1624, the Jews have assured to them 
undisturbed residence in Vienna; they are permitted 
to enter the city without the badge; the population 
is warned not to molest them; they are placed ex- 

clusively under the jurisdiction of the 
The Vienna imperial authorities; and their houses 

Ghetto. are exempted from the obligation to 

billet soldiers. On the other hand, 
Ferdinand, as a strict Catholic, ordered that both in 
Vienna and in Prague Jews should be forced to at- 
tend a mission service on every Sabbath, when a 
Jesuit would preach to them on the truth of the 
Catholic religion (1630). 

The policy of Ferdinand seems to have been to 
exempt individual Jews from the disabilities im- 
posed upon the Jews as a class. Thus, he gave to 
Jacob BAssEVI hereditary nobility, and to the court 
Jews of Vienna a privilege which exempted them 
from the. jurisdiction of the congregational authori- 
ties. "This privilege and the immunity of the Jews 
from communal taxes and from the jurisdiction of 
the municipal authorities proved bones of conten- 
tion; and after the death of Ferdinand (1637) the 
Jews of Vienna compromised with the city authori- 
ties, offering to pay the sum of 6,000 florins into the 
city treasury. This offer had not, however, the de- 
sired effect. The municipal authorities of Vienna 
demanded of the new emperor, Ferdinand IIT. (1637- 
91), the expulsion of the Jews from Lower Austria; 
and the emperor acceded to the extent of ordering 
that Jews should not be permitted to keep stores in 
the city, and that their exemption from municipal 
jurisdiction should cease (16388). A yearor two later 

this law was revoked. In 1641 the 

Immunity status quo of 1624 was restored, and in 
from recognition of the services rendered by 
City Taxes. the Jews to the imperial treasury dur- 
ing the severe crisis which the war 

with the Swedes had brought upon Austria, the 
former privileges were confirmed in 1645. Although 
the Jews had been accused of secret complicity with 
the enemy, they suffered terribly during the Thirty 
Years’ war. In various congregations of Moravia 
Jewish houses were pillaged, and in Kremsier seven- 
teen people were killed and & considerable number 
wounded (June 26, 1613) (Frankl-Grün, * Gesch. der 
Juden in Kremsier," pp. 96e£seg.). The heavy taxes 
exacted from the Jews, in consequence of the deple- 
tion of thé imperial treasury during the protracted 
war, and the constant quarrels in the cverburdened 
Jewish communities, induced the emperor to give to 
the Jews of Vienna a new constitution (1646) which 
should enable the officers to enforce their authority 
(Meynert, in Wertheimer, “Jahrbuch für Israeliten," 
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v. 922). The enforcement of a decree of expulsion 
against the Jews of Lower Austria in 1652 could 
only be averted by the payment of a contribution of 
. 85,000 florins. 

Ferdinand's son and successor, Leopold I. (1657- 
1705), had originally been destined for the priest- 
3;ood, and only the death of his elder brother Ferdi- 
nand placed him on the throne. Of deeply religious 
character and a blind admirer of the Jesuits, he was 
only too eager to listen to the ever-renewed com- 
plaints of the citizens of Vienna. At the begin- 
ning of his reign he confirmed the privileges of 
the Jews (1658); and repeated his assurance of their 
protection, when the municipal council of Vienna 
ordered an appraisement of the houses and other 
property of the Jews, though they were not subject 
to municipal taxation (June 21, 1661). He also suc- 
cessfully checked the mob when, in 1665, the body 
of a murdered woman most found in the ghetto, 
and a rumor was spread that the Jews had com- 
mitted the crime. His attitude soon changed, how- 
ever. In 1660 he had married Margaret Theresa, a 
Spanish princess, and her influence was strongly 
brought to bear against the toleration of the Jews, 
for to this fact she ascribed the misfortune of the 
death of her first-born. To this was added the in- 
fluence of the patriotic but fanatic bishop of Wiener 
Neustadt, Count Kollonitsch; and at length the 
emperor yielded to the demands of the citizens of 
Vienna, and ordered the expulsion of the Jews from 
the city and from the provinces of Lowerand Upper 

Austria (Feb. 27, 1070) All Jews 
Expulsion were required to leave the capital by 
from July 25, 1670, and those living in the 

Vienna. country were expelled in the follow- 

ingspring. Thesynagogueof Vienna 
was converted into a church (Aug. 18, 1670), which, 
in honor of the emperor, was named after his patron 
saint, Leopold. The persecution of the Jews soon 
bore fruit. 'The city could not, as it had promised, 
pay the taxes of the Jewsin addition to those which 


ihcy had paid before: and many citizens complained 


that the commerce of the city had suffered through 
the emigration of such a Jarge number of consumers. 
Leopold then adopted a milder policy. He not only 
allowed the exiles to settle in his other provinces, 
notably in Moravia and Bohemia, but further per- 
mitted (1673) Jews to visit the fairs in the province 
of Lower Austria, whence they had been expelled. 
Moreover, when in 1680 the ghetto of Prague was 
destroyed by incendiaries, he refused to listen to the 
entreaties of the municipality cf Pra gue, who wanted 
to use the opportunity to expel the Jews altogether. 
Negotiations with the representatives of the Vienna 
exiles at Wischau, Moravia, for their resettlement in 
the capital did not lead to the desired result; never- 
theless, not long after tke expulsion Jews again ap- 
peared in Vienna. l 

Culture : Though the Jews of Austria were not 
very prominent in rabbinical literature and other 
spiritual activities, the two con gregations of Vienna 
and Prague, and, later on, that of Nikolsburg, con- 
_ tained quite a number of- important Talmudists. 
Many of them had come from Germany, like Yom- 
Tob Lipmann HELLER, rabbiin Nikolsburg, Vienna, 
and Prague, who in 1630 became the object of a 


treacherous calumny and had to leave the country. 
Before him R. Lowe ben Bezalel (d. 1609) occupied 
& very prominent position in Prague. The mas. 
sacres by the Cossacks in Poland (1648-56) also 
brought many learned fugitives to Austria, like 
Ephraim Coven, Shabbethai Conex, Samuel Kar- 
DANOWER, and others. Menahem Mendel Knocit- 
MAL Was rabbiof Nikolsburg, where he died in 1661, 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Gerson AsH- 
KENAZI, Who was the last officiating rabbi of Vienna ` 
before the expulsion. Prague was the first town in 
Germany in which a printing-press was established 
(1513). Jewish physicians were always to be found 
in Vienna, successful rivals of their Christian col- 
leagues. In the sixteenth century occurs the name 
of Leo Lucerna, called “ Maor Katon "; in the seven- 
teenth century, those of Leo (Löw) Winkler, who — 
graduated in Padua in 1629, and of his two sons, 
Jacob and Isaac, who were graduated there in 1669. 


. Acquaintance with German seems to have been rare, 


for the documents signed by the Jews are signed in 
Hebrew. Still, the knowledge of spoken German 
was evidently very general, for the Jesuit priests 


who preached the mission sermons for the Jews were 


instructed to preach in German. Some Jews could 
write in German, as is scen from a letter addressed 
to WAGENSEIL by Enoch Frinkel, one of the exiles 
who settled in Fürth. This letter is also interesting 
from the broad-mindedness of the author, who pro- 
tests against the accusation that the Jews hate 
Christians, as he can not see any reason why the 
professors of different religions should not be toler- 
ant toward one another (Kaufmann, *Die Letzte 
Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien,” p. 197). 

From the Expulsion of 1670 to the Tolera- 
tion Edict of Joseph II. (1782): As has been 
stated above, the needs of commercial life made the 
expulsion from Vienna a dead letter. The Jews went 
to the city on business, and the only difference was 
that they were not permitted to reside there. Even 


this prohibition was soon disregarded in exceptional 
instances. The war with the Turks, who in 1682 


nearly captured Vienna, required large means; and 
among those who furnished the army with provisions 
and the treasury with money was Samuel OPPEN- 
IIEIMER, 3 Jew from Heidelberg, who was given 
the right of residence and even that of acquiring 
property in Vienna. His right of residence dated 
from about 1685. Through him other members of 
his family were permitted to dwell in the city, either 
as members of his household, or as his employees. 
Prominent among them was Samson WERTHEIMER 
(1658-1724). Others followed, such as Simon Mi- 
chael of Presburg, who had deserved well of the 
imperial treasury by furnishing gold and silver for 
the mint; so that in a comparatively short time the 
city had again a Jewish congregation, only with the 
difference that it possessed no corporate rights as 
such. The short reign of Leopold’s son and suc- 

cessor, Joseph I. (1705-11), brought 
Court Jews. no change in their condition. Under 

Charles VI. (1711-40), a brother of 
Leopold, the traditional policy was also maintained. 
About 1725 there came from London to Vienna as a 
court Jew Diego D'AGUILAR, who farmed the to- 
bacco monopoly, and who, according to the testi- 
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mony of Maria Theresa, had a claim on her grati- 
tude because of his disinterested services. 

The malignant fanaticism of the clergy continued. 
Typical for their position is the case of the congre- 
gation of AvsskE, when its synagogue was destroyed 
and three members were exiled on the charge of the 
local priest, who asserted that they had assaulted 
him, when he (contrary to the law) had entered their 
synagogue on Yom Kippur and preached Christian- 
ity to them (1722). In Briinn, whence Jews had 
been expelled through the efforts of Capistrano in 
1454, one Solomon Deutsch in 1706 held. services in 
aninn. When this became known the repetition of 
sucli an act Was prohibited undera fine of 100 reichs- 
thaler. On the application of Deutsch permission 
was, however, given to read prayers, but not to use 
a scroll of the Law (“cum res sapiat synagogam,” 
“Tagesbote aus Mähren,” Nov. 7, 1901). -The taxes 
were very heavy. Charles demanded of the Jews of 
Vienna 148,000 florins to defray the expenses of 
his coronation (1711) In 1717 they had to lend 
1,237,000 florins, toward which Samson Wertheimer 
contributed 500,000 florins. On the other hand, 
these court Jews used their influence in the interest 


of their coreligionists elsewhere when the latter were | 
It was due to Samuel Oppenheimer's in-. | 


in trouble. 
fluence that the work “ Neu Entdecktes Judenthum,” 
by J. A. Eisenmenger, was prohibited. They also 
tried, though in vain, to obtain a repeal of the cruel 
sentence against the Jews of Aussee mentioned 
above. The treatment of the Jews was still guided 
by the principle that they were a nuisance which 
required constant watching, lest it became perni- 
cious. Thus Charles issued an order that of every 
Jewish family only one member should be considered 
“pro incola,” which meant that only one should be 
permitted to marry (Sept. 93, 1726). Jews were 
expelled from Breslau in 1738 upon the demand of 
the merchants, 

Maria "Theresa (1740-80), who: was very bigoted, 
was especially hostile to the Jews. During the war 


with Frederick the Great the rumor sprend, as had 
bccn the casc during the war with the Swedes and 


with the Turks, that the Jews had betrayed the 
country to the enemy. The empress imposed upon 
them a contribution of 50,000 florins, and in 1744 
issued an edict that all the Jews in the kingdom of 

. Bohemia, including the provinces of 


Under Moravia and Silesia, should be ex- 
Maria pelled. Only after great efforts by 
Theresa. various philanthropists and foreign 


ambassadors did she consent to sus- 
pend the edict for ten years for an annual payment 
of 3,000,000 florins (Aug. 5, 1749). Later on the mat- 
ter was abandoned. During the seven yéars’ war 
with Prussia the empress permitted the statement to 
be published that the suspicion against the Jews was 
unfounded. In 1756 the district rabbi of Moravia, 
Moses Lemberger, upon the demand of the empress 
pronounced an excommunication against all traitors: 
In spite of her aversion to the Jews, the empress 
took a deep interest in all matters pertaining to the 
administration of Jewish congregations. Her statute 
for the Jewry of Moravia, “ General-Polizey- Process- 
und Kommerzialordnung für die Judenschaft im 


Marggrafthum Mähren " (1754), is a classic type of | 
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paternal legislation in the administration of Jewish 
affairs. The duties of the district rabbi, the mode 
of his election, and even the course of Talmudic 
studies were regulated in detail. She examined 
personally the bill of the delegates to the election of 
the Jewish representatives (1751), and demanded 
that a Jesuit should be a member of the commission 
which should examine all Hebrew books. Her spe- 
cial confidence was enjoyed by the Jesuit Franz 
Haselbaucr (1677-1756), who in 1726 brought the 
charge against a Jewish calendar, printed in Am- 
sterdam, that it contained blasphemics against the 
Catholie religion (“ Zeit. für die Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland," ii. 388). In 1760 she issued an order 
that all unbearded Jews should wear a yellow badge 
on their left arm. 

Of the restrictions placed on the Jews a specimen 
may be given from a petition of the community of 
Prague. They complain that they are not permitted 
to buy victuals on the market before a certain hour 
vegetables not before 9, and cattle not before 11 
o'clock; to buy fish is sometimes altogether prohib- 
ited; Jewish druggists are not permitted to buy 
herbs at the sume time with Christians (4 Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1887, pp. 676 ct seq.). The taxation was 
exorbitant. Forinstance, it was decreed in 1744 that 
the Jews should pay a special tax of 40,000 florins 
for the right to import their citrons for the Feast of 
Booths (see ETROG). Upon the petition of the Jews 
this tax was reduced to 4,000 florins. Only occa- 
sionally was the empress humane in her treatment 
of the Jews. "Thus, on Feb. 15, 1769, she ordered 
that no Jewish child should be baptized against the 
will of its parents; and in a special case she decided 
against the Church (Wolf, *Judentaufen in Oester- 
reich," pp, 55 ef seg., Vienna, 1863). An evident 
intention to improve the material condition of the 
Jews is found in her orders (1) that the Jews may 
sell new garments made by themselves, against 
which the gild of tailors had protested (April 10, 
1772); (2) that Jews may engage in jewelers’ work, 
although they must not keep an apprentice CAnril 
24, 11/2); and (3) that they may Keep tanneries 


under certain restrictions (Sept. 20, 1775). 

Culture: The mental activity among the Jews dur- 
ing this period is still almost exclusively restricted 
to Talmudic literature. Higher literary aims were 
pursued by David OPPENHEIM, nephew of the court 
Jew Samuel Oppenheimer, who was rabbi of Nikols- 
burg 1690-1705, and of Prague 1705-36. His rich 
and well-scleeted library could not, however, be 
brought into Áustria on account of the severe cen- 
sorship, then in the hands of the Jesuits. The move- 
ment of Shabbethai Zebi agitated the Jews of Aus- 
tria to no small degree; and some of the mystics 
Who followed the pseudo-Messiah were Austrians, 
like Loebele Prossnirz; or they found a fertile soil - 
in Austria in men like Nehemiah Hayy and Jo- 
seph FRANK. "The controversy between Jacob Ex- 
DEN and Jonathan Eysescnttz also caused a great 
commotion in Austria, where the latter had spent a 
great part of his early life and where, also, Emden 
had lived for some time in the house of his father- 
in-law, Mordecai ha-Kohen,rabbi in Ungarisch Brod. 
Members of the AUERBACH family who had lived in 
Vienna and in Nikolsburg were called to important 
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rabbinical positions in Poland; others, like Schmelke 
HonowiTZ, rabbi in Nikolsburg (d. 1773), and Eze- 
kiel Laxparv, chief rabbi of Prague (1754-93), were 
called to Austria from Poland. Prominent men from 
Austria filled positions in Germany; e.g., the TEO- 
MIM-FRANKEL family. the Bacnaracns, Jacob Por- 
PEns in Fraukfort-on-the-Main, and Jacob REISCHER 
in Metz, both the latter being natives of Prague. 
To Bohemia, as the ceuntry of their nativity, point 
the names of Horowitz and Lipschitz, the latter de- 
rived from Liebeschütz in Bohemia. Even secular 
knowledge began to spread in Austria, as can be 
seen from the physicians Abraham = Riscn,. the 
teacher of Mendelssohn, and Jonas JErrrELEs (1735- 
1806), who had studied medicine in Halle. 

From the Emancipation Edict of Joseph II. 
to the Revolution of 1848: Under Maria 
Theresa's son and successor, Joseph IH. (1780-90), a 
new era began for the Austrian Jews. Joseph was 
an admirer of Voltaire and a disciple of the school 
of enlightenment, and he, therefore, adopted an at- 
titude toward the Jews differing from that of his 
mother and considered it his duty to improve their 
condition. One of the first acts of his government 
was the abrogation of all the laws requiring the 
Jews to wear a distinctive dress (Oct. 21, 1781). 
The enlightenment (* Aufklärung”) of the Jews was 
one of Joseph’scherished plans. To this end he de- 
manded that the Jews should assimilate themselves 
to their surroundings, adopt the language of the 
country, and establish schools according to the plan 
of modern pedagogy (* Normalschulen "), that they 
should be allowed to enter all high schools and uni- 
versities (which, as he express] y States, had been at 
no time directly prohibited), to lease lands for agri- 
cultural purposes (if they worked it with Jewish 
hands), to engage in all mechanical trades, arts, and 
whoiesale commerce (Oct. 19, 1781). He abolished 
the poll-tax (Dec, 19, 1781), directed the authorities 
to treat the Jews. like fellow-men (4 Nebenmen- 
schen "), and commanded that Jewish children in the 
publie schools should also receive proper considera- 
tion. Joseph's views are most clearly expressed in 
what is called the ToLERANZPATENT (Jun. 2, 1782). 
He introduces this law with the Statement that it is 
his aim to permit all his subjects, without distinction 
as to creed and nationality, to participate in the wel- 
fare and freedom of his government; and, although 
the restrictions on residence in the other provinces 
and the prohibition to reside in Lower Austria are 
expressly maintained, the law breathes the spirit of 
à new era. "The specific ecclesiastic restrictions, 
dating from the time of the Vienna council, prohib. 
iting Jews from being abroad before noon on Sun- 

daysand Catholic holy days, and from 
Beginning visiting placesof amusement, are abol- 
ofa ished. He also compelled the Jews 
New Era. to assume fixed family names (1787) 
and to serve in the army—in each 

case the first instance of the kind in Europe. 

The short reign of Leopold II. (1780-82), brother 
and successor of Joseph, was too uneventful to 
leave any traces in the history of the Austrian Jews; 
but it may be mentioned that upon his ascent to the 
throne the bishops presented a petition asking that 
the laws of Joseph 1I. relating to the Jews be abro- 
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gated, and that the Jews be again declared crown 
vassals (*Kammerknechte") whose position. de- 
pended solely on the good-will of the monarch, 
Leopold replied evasively that the times were too 
troublous to allow him to take any decisive steps 
in the matter. Francis IL (1792-1835), Leopold's 
son and successor, reigned during the most critical 
period of Austria's history. He was a man of nar- 
row views, a typical Philistine; and his conception 
of the political and economic situation of the Jews 
was in harmony with his general policy. When, in 


|. 1093, Baron von Saurau, one of the highest officials, 


inade a motion to abolish a special: department of 
the police, the “Judenamt,” an invidious distinction 
against the Jews, the emperor agreed that the de- 
partment. should be called a commission. Economie 
and social restrictions were numerous, The princi- 
ple of improving the condition of the Jews by open- 
ing to them new ways of activity, as Joseph II. had 
intended, was given up. Agriculture, which Jo- 
seph If, endeavored to intreduce among them, was 
restricted. They were prohibited from farming rural 
property. Only in the case of the estates of noble- 
men (“ Landtifliche Güter") was an exception made 


(March 29, 1793); and even then hereditary tenancy 


or acquisition was prohibited. Similarly, a Jew 
could foreclose a mortgage on real estate only un- 
der the condition that he should not buy it or take 
it under his administration (Oct. 23, 1816, and July 
20, 1827). The Jews of Vienna were especially re- 
stricted: The empéror wrote with great indignation 
toone of his ministers stating that he had heard that 
the Viennese Jews bought houses in the names of 
Christians, and that this seandal (* Unfug ") would 
not be tolerated (May 27, 1814). A law of 1804 
prohibited dealing in saltpeter; one of 1814, in salt 
and grain, Although Simon von LAMMEL, a favor- 
ite of the emperor, petitioned to have the last-men- 
tioned act repealed, the emperor refused (1819). A 
law of 1818 (repeated in 1829) prohibited Jews from 
establishing themselves as druggists; only one ex- 
ception being made; namely, in favor of Michael 
Perl, the son of Joseph Perr, whose father had 
done good service in the cause of education among 
the Jews of Galicia. In 1802 it was decreed that 
thenceforth no Jew should obtain a “Toleranz,” or 
grant, to reside in Vjenna, which law was later 
amended in favor of the wealthiest. The law that 
Jews should not keep Christian domestics, dating 
back to the Council of Vienna, 1267, was repeatedly 
renewed between 1803 and 1817. Typical for the 
condition of the Jews and the policy of the authori- 
ties is the case of Abraham Heimann and his family, 
natives of Bavaria, who during the French occupa- 
tion (1809) had settled in Laibach, whence the Jews 
had been expelled since 1515. As soon 

Case of as the Vienna congress (1815) restored 
Abraham the former conditions, Heimann re- 
Heimann. ccived an order of expulsion, and until 
1848 he had to fight in the courts for 

the most natural rights of a human being. The 
highly interesting details of this struggle are de- 
scribed by a member of the family in * Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1849, pp. 41 ef seg. Isaac Samuel Reser, 
who during the French occupation had been pro- 
fessor at the Lycée in his native town, Gorice, was 
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discharged when Austria again took possession of 
Illyria. 

The ecclesiastical laws were also applied with re- 
gard to the internal affairs of the Jews. "The latter 
were not permitted to have any music in Advent, 
which generally occurred during Hanukkah; and an 
order was issued that Christians should not be per- 
mitted to dance at the balls of the Jews on Purim 
(1806 and 1824). How little the Jews were under- 
stood can be seen from the fact that when the 
assembly of Jewish notables convened in Paris, an 
order was given to watch the correspondence of the 
Jews, so as to ascertain whether they were plotting 
against the government. The police soon reported 
that, aside from some insignificant letters, which 
sume Jews received from their relatives living in 
France, no interest was taken by them in the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly and of the subsequent 
Sanhedrin (1806). The only Austrian Jew who re- 
ceived an invitation to attend this meeting, Bernhard 
- von EskELES, loyally turned over his invitation to 
the police. Another ecclesiastical restriction against 
the Jews was the prohibition of the assumption of 
names of Christian saints as first names (Nov. 6, 
1834), which was evidently a reflex of the similar 
prohibition issued in Prussia Dec. 22, 1833. There 
was somewhat of the humorous in the report of 
a court councilor upon the synagogue which the 
Jews of Vienna desired to build: he expressed the 
fear that, if the Jews should have an attractive 
building and good sermons, the synagogue would 
soon be better frequented than the church (1824) 
(Wolf, * Gesch. der Juden in Wien," p. 133). 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that 
Francis had the intention of being ina measure just 
to the Jews, and that he sincerely wished to improve 
the desolate condition of their religious organiza- 

tion. It is certainly a notable sign of 
Interest in progress that as carly as 1810 a Jew, 
Communal Hónig, member of a family of famous 
Or- financiers, was appointed an officer in 
ganization. the army—except in France, the first 
case of the kind in Europe. Evena 
tyrannical measure, such as that requiring every one 
who wished to marry to -pass an examination in re- 
ligion (based on Herz IIomberg's text-book, “Bene 
Zion," 1810), was well meant, although its mainte- 
nance down to 1856 was vexatious. Asearly as 1795 
the emperor had busied himself with a scheme to 
improve the spiritual condition of the Jews. He 
intended to establisha rabbinical seminary; and the 
failure of the scheme was due to the opposition of 
rabbis of the old school. like Eleazar FLECKELEs, 
Samuel Lanpav, and Marcus BENEDIKT. It cer- 
tainly is creditable to him that he declined to enter- 
tain the propositions of narrow-minded rationalists 
like Herz HoMnBEnG and Peter BEER—who de- 
nounced the rabbis as blind fanatics, and the Tal- 
mud as the source of all evil among the Jews—and 
it is especially creditable that he did not reward 
Homberg’s defamations of Judaism with the much- 
coveted “ Toleranz." 

The next result of the investigations of the spiri- 
tual eczdition of Judaism was the “ Patent” for Bo- 
hemia, issued Aug. 3, 1797, which stated the princi- 
ple that it was the emperor's object ultimately to 
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remove all Jewish disabilities, although for the pres- 
ent the only tangible progress was the law requiring 
every rabbi to take a course of philosophical studies. 
This law was repeated for the other provinces of 
Austria (Jan. 92, 1820, and Jan. 29, 1826). It re- 
mained fora long time a dead letter, and even to- 
day (1902) it is not fully carried into practise. Next 
followed the establishment of the first scientific 
institution for the education of rabbis, opened in 
Padua (then under Austrian dominion) Nov. 10, 
1829, It also redounds to the empcror’s honor that 
he refused to entertain the proposition made by 
three Jews to pay into the treasury the annual sum 
of 150,000 florins, if they were given the right to 
levy a tax on Etrogim. The emperor considered it 
wrong to impose a tax on a religious practise (Dec. 
12, 1799) (^ Israelitisches Familienblatt," Hamburg, 
Oct. 10, 1901). It showed also considerable progress 
when the Jews in Vienna obtained permission to 
build a * Tempel," named so after the one founded 
in Hamburg. 1817. This name is in itself signifi- 
cant; forin 1620 the citizens of Vienna complain that, 
while the emperor had given tbe Jews the right to 


. build a synagogue, they had:erected a “Tempel.” 


On the other hand, the name "congregation" was 

still denied to thé Viennese Jews: they 
The Vienna were merely “the Jews of Vienna,” 
* Tempel.” and their representatives not a board 

of trustees (* Vorstand ”), but merely 
delegates (^ Vertreter"), their ‘rabbi an inspector of 
"kosher? meat, and their preacher (I. N. MaNN- 
HEIMER) merely a teacher of religion. 

Francis was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand I. 
(1835-48), an invalid of no brilliant intellect, and 
practically without influence on the affairs of the 
government. The ministers who ruled for him were 
bent on maintaining the patriarchal state of affairs 
which had existed under Francis I., and which was 
considered by the leading statesman, Metternich, to 
be the best safeguard of public order. Still, the 
progress of the age demanded here and there a 
milder interpretation of the existing laws. Thus, 
when the administration of Count Salm’s estate in 
Raitz prohibited the giving of a night’s lodging to 
Jewish pedlers, the authorities of the central gov- 
ernment set aside the order (1836). The position 
of the Jews of Vienna was somewhat improved. 
Those that possessed the right. of residence were al- 
lowed to transfer it to their children, and strangers 
were permitted to remain in the city two weeks. 
Furtber, the police did not carry out these restric- 
tions rigorously ; and sometimes they becamea dead 
letter. Those not having the right of residence had 
merely to have their passports revised, as if they 
had left the city. Immediately after having passed 
the gate, they returned and applied for a new per- 
mission to reside in the city two weeks (Wolf, 
“Gesch. der Juden in Wien," p. 142). Here and 
there senseless restrictions were introduced, probably 
upon the complaint of some overzealous official or 
of an unsympathetic population, as when (Jan. 81, 
1836) a prohibition against pedling in the border . 
districts was issued because the Jewish pedlers were 
supposed to be responsible for smuggling. or when 
(1811) the Jews of Prague were prohibited from 
spending the summer in the suburb of Bubentsch 
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But, on the whole, the policy of the government 
made for progress. Thus an order of June 4, 1841, 
permitted the possession by Jews of rural estate 
when they worked the farms themselves; and the 
restrictions (dating from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century) against the number of Jewish mar- 
riages, and which even Joseph II. would not remove, 
were more liberally interpreted. Teachers and 
rabbis were permitted to marry, even when there 
was no vacancy in the number of legally permitted 
families. Similar favors were bestowed on manu- 
facturers, on the owners of large estates, and on 


prominent scholars. The need of a revision in the 


legal status of the Jews is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that in 1847, when the famous composer 
MEYERBEER Visited Vienna, the government had to 
issue an order declaring him to be a “cavalier” and 
not a Jew, so that he might be exempt from the tax 
which every non-resident Jew had to pay when vis- 
iting the city. One great mark of progress was the 
abolition of the Jewish Oaru (Aug. 18, 1846), in 
which matter Austria preceded most of the German 
states. Another important step was the law of 
March 24, 1841, for Galicia, which promised certain 
improvements for the Jews of that province who 

should dress in European costume and 

Signs of acquirea knowledge of either German 

Progress. or Polish. For the same reason the 

government established there county 
rabbinates (“ Kreisrabbinate "). The government also 
took a great interest in the reform of public worship; 
and the authorities of Prague ostentatiously took 
part in the dedication of the new “ Tempel für Gere- 
gelten Gottesdienst" in that city, which was dedi- 
cated on the emperor's birthday, April 19, 1837. 
Similarly it encouraged the endeavors to induce the 
Jews to devote themselves to agriculture and me- 
chanical pursuits. These endeavors are treated be- 
low under CULTURE. 

From the Revolution of 1848 to the Pres- 
ent Time: The revolution in France awakened an 
echo everywhere in Europe. In Vienna tumults 
occurred March 13, and one of the first victims of 
the revolution was a Jewish student, Heinrich 
Spitzer, who was shot by.the troops. Legislation 
relating to the Jews was at once revised in a liberal 
sense. In the néw constitution of April 25 the free 
exercise of religion was granted; and the special 
Jewish taxes were abolished Oct. 28. For the first 
time in the history of Austria, Jews were appointed 
professors in the universities; e.g., Jacob GOLDEN- 
THAL in Vienna and Wolfgang WxsskLY in Prague, 
both, however, as assistant professors in Semitic 
languages. Jews took a prominent partin the revo- 
lutionary movement. To the first parliament, as- 
sembled first in Vienna and later on in Kremsier, 
five Jewish deputies were elected: Adolph Fiscn- 
HOF, who had always taken a prominent position, 
and was one of the most popular men in Vienna; 


Joseph Goldmark, also from Vienna; Abraham 


Halpern from Stanislau; I. N. MANNHEMER, the 
Vienna preacher, for Brody; and Bar MEISELS, 
rabbi of Cracow, from that city. Another Jew 
who had taken an active interest in the revolu- 
tionary movement was one of the victims of re- 


Hermann JELLINEK was shot as a rebel Nov. 23, 
1848. 

Ferdinand, who was too weak to remain at the 
helm of che state's ship in such critical times, ab- 
dicated, and was replaced by his nephew, the pres- 
ent emperor, Francis Joseph, who, at the age of 
eighteen, ascended the throne Dec. 2, 1848. The 
young emperor was soon prevailed upon to adopt a 
more autocratic policy. The Reichstag of Kremsier 
was suddenly dissolved, and a constitution, pro- 
claimed by the emperor without the consent of the 
parliament, was promulgated (“Octroyierte Verfas- 
sung”) March 4, 1849. This constitution still re- 
tained the principle of religious liberty, and the ad- 
ministrative authorities still interpreted the laws in 
a liberal sense, the right of the Jews to acquire real 
estate and the abolition of the restriction on mar- 
riages being expressly acknowledged. Signs of re- 
action were, however, not wanting. The clergy 
agitated against the abolition of Austria's character 
as à Roman Catholic country, and petitioned (April 
18, 1850) the emperor to appoint no Jews to any 
oflice. The population, on the other hand, was also 
unwilling to allow the Jews an extension of their 
former rights. In cities where they had been ex- 
cluded, the population would not have them ad- 
mitted: and in cities where their right of residence 

had been restricted to certain quarters, 

Reaction. objections were made to their removal 
into forbidden districts. Even before 

the constitution of April 25, 1848, had been promul- 
gated there were excesses in Prague, which spread 
over various parts of the country and assumed very 
serious proportions in Hungary. The city of Stern- 
berg, Moravia, passed a resolution that at no time: 
should a Jew be given the city's franchise; and the 
council of Laibach excluded the Jews from the righf 
to acquire real estate. In Prague the burgomaster 
demanded that the Jewish congregation should pre- 
vail upon its members to close the stores which they 
had rented outside of the ghetto (1819). The gov- 
ernment seemed to favor this agitation; for, when & 
Jew applied for a position in the postal service, he 
was told that he must bring a certificate from the 
rabbi that he was permitted to write on the Sab- 
bath. Officially the reaction was introduced when 
the government repealed (Dec. 31, 1851) the consti- 
tution of March 4, 1849, although even then it was 
declared that religious liberty should not be dis- 
turbed. This provision, however, had hardly any 
practical value. Asthe civil code had provided that 
à Jew who married had to show permission from the 
authorities, and this clause had not been abrogated, 
the government decided that a Jew who wished to 
marry had to bring a special license, a view which 
changed the former status only in so far as the num- 
ber of marriages was no longer limited. . At the same 
time the right of the Jews to hold real estate in all 
parts of the country was suspended, and the pro-. 
hibition (1817 and 1834) against keeping Christian 
domestics and against assuming the names of Chris- 


tian saints was renewed (Oct. 2, 1853). In a new 


regulation concerning notaries public (May 21, 1855), 
the Jews were excluded. In the same spirit in 
which, under Francis L, the Jews were suspected of 


action, when Prince Windischgrätz captured Vienna. | conspiring against the government, an order was 
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issued that the Jews of Austria should not. be per- 
mitted to have any dealings with Ludwig PHILIPP- 
soN, nor to join his society for the promotion of 
Je willl literature (Aug. 5, 1855). 

The Concordat of Aug. 18, 1855, which delivered 
Austria altogether into the hands of the clericals, 
had its effects upon the condition of the Jews. They 
were excluded from positions as teachers In clemen- 
tary and high schools, and, contrary to the spirit of 
the legislation of Joseph I., the government wished 
even to exclude Jewish children from the public 
schools, which were to be exclusively Catholic. 
Count Thun, minister of public education, attempted 
to force the congregation of Vienna to establish a 
Jewish school. Jewish house-physicians in the Vi- 
enna hospital were to be limited in numbers (1856); 
and even the farming of rural estates was prohibited, 
The language of some of the governmental orders is 
in itself significant; for instance, one was issued to 
the administrative authorities requiring them to see 
that the Jews “ who have sneaked into Christian real 
estate are removed ” (March 23, 1856). Returning 
to the policy of 1670, the government prohibited the 
establishment of Jewish eee in the prov- 
ince of Lower Austria (April 28, 1857), and restricted 
the appointment of Jewish veterans to civil positions 
to towns where Jews possessed the right of residence 
(1858). The commercial high school (* Handelsaka- 
demie") in Vienna, established from funds appro- 
priated by merchants, among whom were quite a 
number of Jews, could not be opened because the 
minister insisted that no Jew should be appointed to 
a position therein. Some municipal authorities fol- 
lowed the example of the government in their own 
way. The burgomaster of Saaz, Bohemia, on the 
strength of the privileges granted to the city in 1561, 
ordered that all Jews should Jeave the city within two 
weeks; and the municipal authorities of Marburg, in- 
sisting on the legality of the edict of expulsion is- 
sued in 1496, ordered a Jew who had lived in that 
city for nine years to leave within a fortnight. The 
defeat of Austria in the Italian war of 1859, termi- 
nated by the peace of Villafranca (July 11, 1859), 
brought a change of policy. Aslatcas June 6, 1859, 
the prohibition against keeping Christian domestics 
was reenforced, and on June 17 the marriages con- 
cluded without special license were declared void; 
but on N d 29 these restrictions were removed, and 
on Aug. 22 a liberal legislation on the position of 
the Jews was promised. 

This legislation was promulgated Feb. 18, 1860. 
It gave to the Jews of most of the Austrian prov- 
inces full right to hold property. In 
Galicia and in the Bukowina this right 
was limited to those who possessed a 
certain education; while Upper Aus- 
tria, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg were 
excluded from the law, and in these se provinces Jews 
were not permitted to hold any real estate until the 
new constitution, Staatsgrundgesetze of Dec. 21, 
1867, abolished all disabilities on the ground of relig- 
ious differences. In the population the new condi- 
tion of affairs aroused enmities, and again occasional 
disturbances occurred, as in Trebitsch, Moravia, and 
Lemberg. The clerical! party also protested against 
the admission of the Jews to the full rights of citi- 
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zenship. Noteworthy in this connection is the libel - 
suit brought against KURANDA by Sebastian Brun- 
ner, the anti-Semitic editor of the * Wiener Kirchen- 
zeitung,” May 10. 1860. though it was dismissed. 
At the election to the new parliamentary bodies, the 
" Landtage,? a number of Jews were returned, two 
of whom, Kuranda and WINTERSTEIN, were dele- 
guted by the Landtage to the Reichsrath. The em- 
peror called into the House of Lords Baron Anselm 
von Rothschild, which is perhaps the first case of a 
Jew being made a peer. The constitution of Dec. 
21, 1867, finally removed all disabilities, and from 
that date the political history of the Jews in Aus- 
tria is limited to their treatment by the administra- 
tive authorities and to the position of the several 
political parties, on which subject information will 
be found under ANTI-SEMITISM, 

The government of Austria has always taken great 
interest in internal Jewish affairs. Even under the 
clerical minister of public instruction, Count Thun, 
religious instruction in the high schools was made 
compulsory (Feb. 11. 1852). At a later period the 
government paid the teachers’ salaries. On March 
21, 1890, a law was issucd which regulated the con- 
dition of Jewish congregations. It makes it com- 
pulsory for every Jew to be a member of the con- 
gregation of the district in which he resides, and so 
gives to every congregation the right to tax the in- 
dividual members. In elective bodies and in gov- 
ernmental positions since the beginning of the consti- 
tutional era the Jews have always held their own, 
especially in the army, where some of them have 
even risen to the rank of general, The Reichsrath 
has since its inception had its quota of Jewish mem- 
bers, and the House of Lords has always numbered 
Jews among its members; at present there are three, 
the two brothers GOMPERZ and Baron von OPPEN- 
WEIMER. As soon as the new era began (1860), Jews 
were appointed to positions in the university. The 
first regular professor in the University of Vienna 
was the dermatologist Zerssi, and in Prague in the 
same year Wolfgang Wesserly was appointed full 
professor of criminal | law. 

Culture: The intentions of Joseph IL. to raise the 


- intellectual and moral status of his Hebrew subjects 


awakened an echo in the hearts of the Austrian 
Jews. In towns where there were already centers 
of civilization, as in Triest and Prague, Jewish 
schools (* Normalschulen ”) were established. Other 
places followed, especially after the awakening of 
the moderr spirit in Austria (about 1830-39) In 
Galicia this movement was not very successful, al- 
though even there some men like PERL obtained 
good results. In Lemberg, Abraham Konn died 4 
martyrto the cause of education and progress (Sept. 
1, 1848). The movement to lead the Jews to me- 
chanical and to agricultural occupations was very 
energetically reciprocated by the Jews of Austria. 
The noble nnd active philanthropist Joseph von 
WERTHEIMER founded the Society for the Promotion 
-of Mechanical Occupations in Vienna, 1840; and 
similar societies followed in other parts of the coun- 
try, asin Prague, 1846. Wertheimer wasalsoinstru- 
mental in introducing the Kindergarten in Austria. 
Hirsch Kolisch in 1844 established in Nikolsburg the 
first Jewish institute for deaf-mutes, which in 1853 
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was transferred to Vienna. There, through the ef- 
forts of Ludwig August FRANKL, the first Jewish 
- institute for the education of the blind was founded 
in 1870. An institution for the training of rabbis, 
which at the end of the cighteenth century had al- 
ready engaged the attention of the government, was 
finally opened in Vienna, 1894. 

In religious matters Austria has always been con- 
servative. "The first introduction of any changes in 
the service took place in Vienna, where M? L. BIE- 
DERMANN, the moving spirit of the congregation, 
hoped to introduce the reforms of the Hamburg 
temple; but Mannheimer, who had himself partici- 

pated in these services, felt. that for 
Religious Vienna a more conservative spirit was 
Con- necessary. The latter, therefore, lim- 
servatism. ited the reforms to the omission of 
some Pryyuti, to a trained choir. to 
decorum in service, and to the introduction of a 
German sermon. This type of temple, dedicated 
1826, was introduced every where in the civilized 
parts of Austria, and alsoin Galicia, where, in Tarno- 
pol, Lemberg, and Brody, the cultured clement. of 
the community founded what was called a “ Chor- 
schul.? From Brody this type of reform was even 
introduced to Odessa, where many people from 
Drody had settled. 

Secular education had made rapid progress after 
the decree of Joseph IL, although, owing tothe fact 
that the practise of medicine was the only field open 
for Jews through academic education, the students 
could not be numerous. The events of 1848 in- 
creased this number. In 1851 the number of Jew- 
ish students in the high schools of Austria was 1,598; 
in 1857 they had increased to 2,143. The increasing 
number of students in the secular schools drove the 
yeshibot out of existence; and so the Talmudists of 
the old school, with the exception of those of Galicia, 
have almost completely disappeared. To the first 
part. of the nineteenth century belong: Eleazar 


Fleckeles (d. 1826), rabbi of Prague; Ephraim Zal- - 


man Margulies in Brody (d. 1828); Marcus Benedikt, 
district rabbi in Moravia (1759-1829); Jacob Orn- 
stein. rabbiin Lemberg (d. 1839); Nahum Nehemiah 
Trebitsch, district rabbi in Moravia (1777-1842); 
Hirsch Chajes, rabbi in Zolkiev (d. 1855); Solomon 
Kluger in Brody (d. 1869); Marcus Wolf Ettinger 
(d. 1863) and Joseph Saul Nathansohn (d. 1875), 
both in Lemberg; and Aaron Kornfeld in Goltsch- 
Jenikau (d. 1881). The Jewish scholars of a more 
modern type are so numerous that only the most 
prominent names can be quoted here. Among those 
who belong to the school of the Brcrists must be 
mentioned Herz Homberg (1749-1841) and Peter Beer 
(1753-1838) In the school of systematic scholars 
Z. Frankel (1801-75) deserves the first rank. The 
Polish circle counts Nachman Krochmal (1789-1840), 
S: L. Rapoport (1790-1867), and Isaac Erter (d. 
1851). The succeeding; generation has Solomon 
Buber (b. 1827) and S. H. Halberstamm (1832-1900). 
One of the best-known writers of the present histor- 
ical school is I. IT. Weiss (b. 1815). Others are: Leo- 
pold Low (1811-75), M. Steinschneider (b. 1816), H. 
B. Fassel (1802-83), A. Jellinek (1821-94), S. I. Kämpf 
(1815-93), Nehemias Brüll (1843-91), David Kauf- 
mann (1852-99). Further might be included the 
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Italians J. S. Reggio (1784-1855), Joseph Almanzi 
(1801-60), and S. D. Luzzatto (1800-65), all of whom 
spent their life under Austrian dominion. Of prom- 
inent poets and authors those may first be mentioned 
who have written on Jewish subjects; viz., Leopold 
Kompert (1822-86), Leo Herzberg-Frünkel (b. 1827), 
Karl Emil Franzos (b. 1848), L. A. Frankl (1810-94), 
Moritz Rappaport (1908-80), Scligmann Heller 
(1821-90), Michael Klapp (d. 1888), J. L. Lederer 
(1803-76), and Moriiz Hartmann (1821-73). The 
pianist Ignaz Moscheles (1794-1870) and. the actor 
Adolph Sonnenthal (b. 1834) are distinguished; and 
to them may be added the regenerator of synagogue 
musie, Solomon Sulzer (1304-00); the mathematician 
Simon Spitzer (1826-87); the chess-player W. Steinitz 
(d. 1900); statesmen like Kuranda. Fischhof,and Win- 
terstein; scientists like Jacob Fischel, an authority 
on psychiatry (d.1892); the dermatologist Zeissl, and 
others, too numerous to mention, show how. in a 
comparatively short time; the Jews of Austria have 
risen to the level of their non-Jewish fellow-citizens. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the earliest period of the history treated 
the best source is J. E. Scherer: Die Reehtsrerhdilt nixe der 
Juden in den Deutsch-Orsterreichischen Liündern, Leipsie, 
1901; [Joseph von Wertheimer] Die Juden in Oesterreich 
vom Standpunkte des. Reehts und des Staatevartheila, 2 
vols., ib. 1512; (appeared anonymously) G. Wolf, Gesch. der 
Juden in Wien, Vienna, 1576; Judcutaufen in Oesterreich, 
" Vienna, 1863: D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, der 
Ohcrhoffaetor und Landesrobbiner, Vienna, 158: idem, 
Urkundliches aus dem Leben Samson. Wertheimer's, 
Vienna, ISR: idem, Dic Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus 
Wien und Ihre Vorgeschichte, Vienna, 1889, A bibliography 
of the essays which appeared in periodicals treating of the 
history of the Jews In Austria will be found in Zeit. für die 
Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, ii. 136 ct seq. 
D. 


AUTHENTICATION OF DOCUMENTS 
(Kiyyum, Ashsharta, Henpek): An oficial ccr- 
tificate of genuineness. This is either the result of 
actual litigation on the subject, in which case the de- 
cision of the court is the official authentication, or 
where the proper persons appear before a competent 
tribunal, which takes their testimony and officially 
authenticates the instrument for the purpose of pre- 
venting litigation concerning it. The use of authen- 
tication is well known in Talmudic law. Strict law 
does not require the authentication of an instrument 
in order to give it validity, because, according to 
Resh Lakish, the attestation of subscribing witnesses 
is equivalent to the testimony of those who have 
been examined in court (Git. 34). The reason for 
this rule is obvious: there may be danger of fraud 
and forgery in the case of an instrument signed by 
the debtor, but such danger is far removed in the 
case of an instrument which is signed by two disin- 
terested witnesses, An instrument is considered ju- 
dicially authenticated (1) if the judges themselves 
recognize the handwritings of the subscribing wit- 
nesses; or (2) if the witnesses sign in the presence of 
the court; or (3) if the subscribing witnesses appear 
before the court and acknowledge their signatures, 

stating that they witnessed the trans- 

Methods action; or (4) if other witnessesappear 
of ÀAuthen- and testify that they recognize the 

tication. handwriting of the subscribing wit- 

nesses; or (5) if the court, after com- 
parison of the signatures in issue with the signatures 
in at least two other instruments, reaches tlie con- 
clusion that the signatures are genuine. 


Authentication 
Authority 


In the latter cuse, the instruments with which the 
comparison is to be made must be at least three 
years old (this being the period in which prescriptive 
rights to real estate may be obtained), and. must be 
instruments of conveyance of real estate in the hands 
of the persons jn open and undisputed possession of 
such estate. If the instruments with which the 
comparison is to be made are in the possession of the 
person who is interested in having the signatures 
authenticated, they can not be used for such pur- 
poses. Some authorities are of the opinion that a 
comparison with the signatures in a letter or with 
the handwriting of the author of a book in manu- 
script is not permitted. (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 46, 7, gloss). 

Frankel (7 Der Gerichtliche Beweis," p. 415) re- 
duces these five cases to three fundamental principles: 

(1 Acknowledgment by subscribing witnesses; 
(2) the testimony of third persons who know the 
signatures of the subscribing witnesses; and (3) com- 
parison of hand writings. i 

As to the acknowledgment of their signatures by 
the subscribing witnesses, the Mishnah provides 
(Ket. ii. 4) that if one witness says, “This is my sig- 
nature, and the other signature is in the handwriting 
of my associate, the second witness," and the other 
witness testifies in the same manner, their testimony is 
suflicient for authentication. If the one says, “ This 
is my signature," and the other likewise says, " This 
is my signature," a third person must be called who 
recognizes both signatures, in order that there may 
be two witnesses for each signature. This is the 
decision of Rabbi Judah; but the Sages say that a 
third person need not be called in, because it is sufti- 
cient if cach one proves his own handwriting. 

The point raised here touches the very essence of 
attestation of documents. According to Rabbi Ju- 
dah, the witnesses admitting their own handwriting 


are testifying merely to that fact, and not to the: 


substance of the document; whereas, according to 
the Sages, the testimony of cach of the witnesses 
acknowledging his own hand writing is to the sub- 
stance of the document; hence, according to the 
latter, there are in fact two witnesses attesting the 
fact in issue; namely, the substance of the document. 
Therefore, it is unnecessary to call in a third person 
who is familiar with their signatures. 

Proof of the handwriting of the witnesses is alluded 
to in the Mishnah above cited and in the Baraita 
(Ket. 19b). In thiscase, cach of the signatures must 

be proved by two witnesses, because 


Proof the testimony is not as to the sub- 
of Hand- st:nceof the instrument, but as to the 
writing. genuineness of the signature. If one 


of the subscribing witnesses admits his 
signature, and he aud a third person prove the sig- 
nature of the other subscribing witness, this is not 
sufficient, because thereby the instrument is proved 
for the greater part by one witness; to wit, the sub- 
scribing witness, who admits his own signature and 
proves the signature of the other. The Talmudic 
law requires that in every case the testimony of the 


witnesses, in order to establish a fact, must goto the: 


entire matter; and a fact is not proved if the testi- 
mony of one of the witnesses proves more than that 
of the other (see Ket. 21«; B. B. 57a). 
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On the question of comparison of handwritings 
for the purpose of proving the signatures, the rule 
seems to be that the comparison may be made with 
two other instruments, as above stated; but com- 
parison may also be made with an instrument the 
validity of which has been attacked and which has 
been judicially declared genuine (Ket. 194), and such 
a judicially authenticated instrument is for this pur- 
pose as good as two ordinary instruments (Hoshen 
Mishpat, (c.). 

In authenticating the document, it is customary - 
to mention the mede of authentication (/5.). The 
Shulhan ‘Aruk simply prescribes that, if the court 

| merely writes, “In the presence of us 

Examples three sitting together, this instrument 

of was authenticated,” this is sufficient, 
Formulas. although they do not state in what . 

| manner it wasauthenticated. The fol- 
lowing formulas are customarily used: 

-(1) When the subscribing witnesses themselves 
admit their signatures: 

We three sat together ir. court and considered the aforesaid 
document to which there are subscribed two witnesses: A, the 
son of B, and C. the son of D. These two witnesses came before 
us and acknowledged their siguatures, and admitted that they 


Therefore, we, as is proper, 


have found them to be genuine and authentic. (Here follow 


the date and the signatures of the three judges.) 

(2) When other witnesses testify to the signatures 
of the subscribing witnesses: 

We three sat together in court and considered the aforesaid 
document to which there are subseribed two witnesses: A, the 
son of B, and €. the son of D; and there came before us two 
other witnesses: F, the son of F. and G, thé son of H ; and they 
testified before us concerning the signatures of the aforesaid 
witnesses who have sulscribed these documents, and they made 
clear to us that the said signatures are in the handwritings of the 
said witnesses. Therefore, we, as is proper, have found them 
to be genuine and authentic. (Here follow the date and the 
signatures of the three Judges.) 


The formula in each case is varied to suit the 
nature of the proof brought before the court. A list 
of such formulas may be found in Nahalat Shib'ah, 
xxvi.: see also “Seder Tikkune Shetarot," by J. G. 
C. Adler, Hamburg, 1773. 

As a rule, the signatures of the three judges are 
required; but it is sufficient if the authentication is 
signed by two of them (Hoshen Mishpat, 46, 29). 

The tribunal authenticating the docu- 
Two ment need not necessarily be learned 

Judges in the law, nor is it necessary that the 
Must Sign. debtor or the person to be charged by 

this document be present; indeed, the 


authentication may take place even if the debtor 


declares the instrument a forgery (ib. 5) The 
authentication is simply a judicial affirmation of the 
correctness of the signature of the subscribing wit- 
ness, and the truth of the facts set forth in thedocu- 
ment is not directly in issue (Ket. 1095, top; Hoshen 
Mishpat, l.c. 20). | ; 
In order that there might be no danger of the 
authentication being used for some other instrument, 
the rule was adopted that no space must be left 
between the document and the authentication, but 
that the latter must be written immediately under 
the signature of the witnesses, or on the back of the. 
instrument immediately behind the writing (B. B. 
163a; Hoshen Mishpat, 46, 31). If, however, the 
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eee 
space between the signatures of the witnesses and 
the authentication is tilled up by lines and dots, it is 
suflicieut (ib. 82 et sey.) Maimonides (Malwch we- 
Loweh, xxvii. 6) and the Hoshen Mishpat (Le) seem 
to have been of the opinion that the authentication 
could be written alongside of the document. 
Although an authenticated document was ih the 
nature of a public record, and had all the faith and 
credit given to it as such, nevertheless the question 
of its genuineness could be raised. If any such 
question arose, it was sufficient for two of the sub- 
scribing judges to acknowledge their signatures to 
theauthentication. Other rules concerning the proof 
of authenticated instruments, when the same are 
attested, are stated by the Shulban ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 46, 14-16, 37, 388. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Ket. 18b-22a; B. D. 159a, 163a et seq., Mai- 
monides, Yad, ‘Edut, vi.viii; Shudhan "Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 46; Zacharia Frankel, Der Gerichtliche Beweis, 


pp. 414 ef seq. Talmudic Lerica, articles Axshsharta, Hen- 
pek, Kiyyum; Moses Bloch, Die Civil. Processordnung, 


pp. 59 et seq. 
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AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL: The power 
or right of deciding the Law, in dubious cases, or 
of interpreting, modifying, or amplifying, and oc- 
casionally of abrogating it, as vested in the Rabbis 
as its teachers and expounders. 

In Biblical times the Law was chiefly in charge of 
the priests and the Levites; and the high court of 
justice at Jerusalem, which formed the highest tri- 
bunal to decide grave and difficult questions, was 
also composed of priests and Levites (Deut. xvii. 9, 
13; xxxi. 9; xxxiii. 10; Jer. xviii. 18; Mal. ii. 7; II 
Chron. xix. 8, 11; xxxi. 4) Inthe last two pre- 
Christian centuries and throughout the Talmudical 
times the Scribes (*Soferim"), also called “The 
Wise? (* Hakamim "), who claimed to have received 
the true interpretation of the Law as “the tradition 
of the Elders or Fathers" in direct line from Moses, 
the Prophets, and the men of the Great Synagogue 
(Abot i. 1; Josephus, * Ant.” xiii, 10, 8 6; 16, S 2; 
X. 4, 1; "Contra Ap." i. 8; Matt. xv. 2), included 
people from all classes. They formed the courts of 
justice in every town as well as the high court of 
justice, the Sanhedrin, in Jerusalem, and to them 
was applied the law, Deut. xvii. 8-11, “Thou shalt 
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come... unto the judge that shall be in those 
days, . . . and thou shalt do according to the sen- 


tence which they . . . shall show thee; . . . thou 
shalt not decline from the sentence which they shall 
show thee, to the right hand, nor to the left." "This 
is explained thus: Whosoever the judge of those 
days may be, if he be recognized es competent and 
blameless, whether he be a Jephthah, a Jerubbaal, 
or a Samuel, he is, by virtue of his position as chief 
of the court of justice, invested with the seme author- 
ity as Moses (Sifre, Deut. 153; R. H. 25ab). Even 
when they decide that left should be right, or right 
left, when they are mistaken or misled in their judg- 
ment, they must be obeyed (R. H. 25a). Heaven 
itself yields to the authority of the earthly court of 
Justice as to the fixing of the calendar and the fes- 
22), days (Yer. R. H. i. 575; compare also Mak. 


The power of the Rabbis is a threefold one: (1) 
II--99  - | 
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to amplify the Law either by prohibitory statutes for 
the prevention of transgressions (“ gezerot ") or by 
mandatory statutes for the improve- 
Powers of ment of the moral or religious life of 
the Rabbis. the people (“takkanot "), and by the 
introduction of new rites and customs 
(^ minhagim ”); (2) to expound the Law according to 
certain rules of hermencutics, and thereby evolve 
new statutes as implied in the letter of the Law; 
and, finally, (3) to impart additional insiruction 
based upon tradition. But the Rabbis were also 
empowered on critical occasions to abrogate or mod- 
ify the Law (see ABROGATION OF Laws and Accom- 
MODATION OF THE Law). In many instances where 
grcater transgressions were to be prevented, or for 
the sake of the glory of God, or the honor of man, 
certain Mosaic laws were abrogated or temporarily 
dispensed with by the Rabbis (Mishnah Ber. ix. 5, 
Sia, 63a; Yoma 69«; compare also Yeb. 90d). 

In matrimonial matters the principle adopted is 
that, since marriages are, as a rule, contracted in 
accordance with the rabbinical statutes, the Rabbis 
have the right toannul any marriage which is not in | 
conformity with their ruling (Yeb. 905). In money 
matters the Rabbis claimed the same right of confis- 
cation in cases when their ruling was disregarded 
as was exercised by Ezra (sce Ezra x. 8; Git. 362). 

As to the validity of the decisions of the Rabbis, 
the following rules are to be considered: 

* No rabbinical court [bet din] can impose laws or 
institute forms of practise which the majority of 
people can not without great hardship accept and 
observe” (*Ab. Zarah 364, D. B. 608). 

* No rabbinical court can abrogate laws and insti- 
tutions made by any other court, unless it is superior 
in both wisdom and number” (‘Eduyyot i. 5). If, 

however, such a prohibitory law has 
Dissenting been uccepted by the entire Jewish 
Rabbis. people, no rabbinical court, even 
though superior to the one that intro- 
duced it, has the power of abrogating it ('Ab. 
Zarah 365; Maimonides, “Yad,” Mamrim, ii. 4). 
In case two rabbis, or two rabbinical courts, differ 
in their opinions, the rule is that in questions con- 
cerning Mosaic laws the more rigid decision should 
prevail; in questions concerning rabbinical laws the 
more lenient decision should be followed (‘Ab. Za- 
rah 7a) “After one of Tabbinical authority bas 
declared a thing to be unclean, no one else has the 
power todeclareit clean; after one rabbinical author- 
ity has forbidden a thing, no other can permit it” 
(Baraita in Nid. 205; Ber. 632). Ifa teacher dissents 
from the decision of the highest court, he may state 
his dissent and teach accordingly; but he is not al- 
lowed to oppose the authority of the court in prac- 
tise, in which case he falls under the category of a 
“zaken mamre” (a rebellious elder) (Deut. xvii. 12; 
'Eduyyot v. 6; B. M. 595; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 42d; 
Ber. 63«). | 

As a matter of course, the Rabbinjcal Authority 
and legislative power rested with the entire body of 
the court of justice or rabbinical academy, and not 
with the president or patriarch only. Still, the more 
eminent the latter in knowledge and wisdom, the 
better he succeeded in making his opinion or prop- 
ositions: prevail in the deliberation; und so the new 
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measure or institution was ascribed to him, or to him 
and his bet din (R. H. ii. 5-9, iv. 1-4; Yeb., 77a, and 
elsewhere). 


Authority or patriarch, announced the decision, 
of Presi- proclaimed the New Moon, and rep- 
dent or  resented on all official occasions the 
Patriarch. whole rabbinical body as its highest 


| authority. The power of investing 
others with Rabbinical Authority was therefore pre- 
sumably his exclusive privilege. It is known that 
from the beginning of the third century before the 
common era, rabbinical authorization by the patri- 
arch consisted in the bestowal of authority and 
power (" reshut ") to teach, to judge, and to grant 
permission regarding “the forbidden first-born 
among animals" (“yore yore, yadin yadin, yattir 
bekorot," Sanh. 54). But it is obvious that this is 
no longer the original form of rabbinical authoriza- 
tion. Far more significant and expressive of the 
idea of Rabbinical Authority are the words used by 
Jesus when ordaining Peter as chief npostle, or his 
disciples as his successors, and undoubtedly taken 
from pharisaic usage: “I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsocver 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven? (Mait. xvi. 19, xviii. 18), This 
corresponds exactly with what Josephus, or rather 
his source, tellsof the Phariseesin the time of Queen 
Alexandra: *They were the real administrators of 
the public affairs; they. removed and readmitted 
whom they pleased; they bound and loosed [things] 
at their pleasure” (^B. J.” i. 5, 8 2). The terms 
“bind” and “loose” (“asar we-hittir "), employed by 
the Rabbis in their legal terminology, point indeed 
to a sort of supernatural power claimed by the Phari- 
secs for their prohibitory or permissory decrecs, 
probably because they could place both men and 
things under the ban, or “herem.” See BINDING 
AND LOOSING. 

But there are other expressions which were pre- 
sumably used in the old formula of rabbinical ordi- 
nation. "Elijah," says Johanan ben Zakkai (‘Eduy. 
viii. 7), “does not come to declare as clean or un- 
clean and to separate or bring nigh.” This was 
indeed a very important function at the time when 
the Levitical laws of purity and the questions of 
family or purity of blood ruled the entire social life 
of the Jews. Here the authority of the Pharisees 
made and unmade men and homes; and it is to this 
that Josephus (/.c.) possibly refers in saying, “They 
removed and readmitted whom they pleased." 

When with the Bar Kokba war the solemn act of 
ordination ceased, Rabbinical Authority changed its 
character also, inasmuch as the continuity of tradi- 
tion was no longer its basis and safeguard. Hence 
the greater learning became the chief source of 
authority. Thus, for instance, Rab's authority was 
decisive in ritualistic questions and Samuel’s in legal 
matters. From Abaye and Raba onward the latter- 
day authorities were regarded as of greater weight 
than the earlier ones, because they could weigh all 
sides better. In the Middle Ages this attitude 
changed, from lack of self-confidence, and the respect 
for the former generation, which amounted to blind 
adoration, grew greatly (see AuARONIM). In fact, 


At any rate, the Nasr, | 


the great lack of a central body representing Rab- 
binical Authority was felt more and more, and the 
attempts of Jacob Berab to reintroduce the ordina- 
tion, or Semikah, failed. See SzMIKAH. 

Thus Rabbinical Authority was transferred from 
the personality of the teachers to the codes of law, 
until finally the Shulhan ‘Aruk became its embodi- 
ment, while Jewish synods in various countries 
provided for temporary emergencies. Singularly 
enough, the abolition of the power of excommunica- 
tion, under the influence of modern times and 
through the interference of the worldly govern- 
ment, marks the beginning of the decline of Rab- 
binical Authority in occidental Judaism; while the : 
derogation of the Shulhan 'Aruk in the modern life 
of the Jew practically hastened the process, and led 
to the convocation of rabbinical conferences, synods 


and like measures. See Svxops; CONFERENCES, 


RABBINICAL; RABBINISM; REFORM; HALAKAH; On- 
DINATION; CODIFICATION OF Law; KARAISM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii., s. v. Ordination, 
IHabbinismus, Synedrion, and-Binden und Lösen. 
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AUTO DA FÉ: Portuguese form of the Spanish 
“auto de fé” (in French, “acte de foi,” from the 
Latin “actus fidei”), the solemn proclamation and 
subsequent execution of a judgment rendered by the 
Court of the Inquisition on “reos, ? or persons con- 
demned by it; though in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term it is applied to the'carrying out of the sen- 
tence only. The expression is also erroneously, or per- 
haps metaphorically, applied to the burning of books 
(the Talmud, etc.) in the early Middle Ages. 

The solemn proclamation was ordinarily made ina 
church and on the first Sunday in Advent; because 
on that day the lection from the Gospel (Luke xxi.) 
deals with the last judgment. Some authorities held 
that such sentences should not be publicly read in a 
church because of the death-penalty connected with - 
many of them. Where this ‘view was held, as in 
Spain, some public place in the city was chosen 
where a large estrade was erected so that a great 
concourse of people could gather and witness the 
ceremony; “for,” says Nicolas Eymeric (^ Manuel 
des Inquisiteurs,” p. 143), “it is a sight which fills 
the spectators with terror and is an awful picture of 
the last judgment. Such fear and such sentiments 
ought fo! be inspired, and are fraught with the 
greatest advantages.” " m 

Some time previous to the nuto a formal proclama- 
tion was made before the public buildings and in the 
publie squares of the city, which proclamation, in 
the case of the auto held at Madrid in 1080, was 
worded as follows: “The inhabitants of the town of 
Madrid are hereby informed that the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition of the city and kingdom of Toledo 
will celebrate a general Auto da Fé on Sunday, the 
30th of June of the present year, and that all those 
who shall in any way contribute to the promotion ` 
of or be present at the said auto will be made par- 
takers of all the spiritual graces granted by the 
Roman Pontiff.? . B NM. 

There were various kinds of autos: the “Auto 
Publico General,? which was surrounded with much 
pomp and was held in the presence of all the magis- 
trates of the city, often in celebration of the birth 
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or marriage of a prince; the “ Auto Particular," at 
which the inquisitors and the crimina] judges alone 
were present; the * Autillo” (little auto), which was 
held in the precincts of the palace of the Inquisition 
in the presence of the ministers of the tribunal and 
some invited guests; and lastly the * Auto Singular,” 
held in the case of a single individual. 

After having been immured for months or even 
years in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and after 
the trial, the condemned persons whose sentences 
were to be read were taken out of prison on the 
night preceding the auto and led to a place where 
they were prepared for the ceremony. A special 

' dress was given them, consisting of a 
Costume of vest, the sleeves of which came down 


the Con- to the wrists, and a pair of trousers 
demned. reaching to the heels, both made of 


black stuff striped with white. Over 
this was thrown a scapular, called *sanbenito "— 
usually made, for those accused of some crime 


against the church, of yellow cotton marked both 
on bredst and back with the St. Andrew cross 


painted ia red, For those, however, who had been 
convicted and who persisted in their denial, or who 
had relapsed, the scapular was gray and was called 
“samarra,” and there was figured on it both in front 
and behind the likeness of the prisoner resting upon 
burning torches and surrounded by devils. Often 
the name of the prisoner and the crime for which he 
was convicted were written beneath the picture. 
For those who had accused themselves the flames 
were inverted; and for such as had been convicted of 
sorcery a bonnet of paper in the form of a sugar- 
loaf was also prescribed, upon which were figured 
devils and flames of fire. These bonnets were called 
“carochas.” The culprit’s feet were bare, and in 
his hand he carried a taper of yellow wax. 

In the solemn procession which was formed, the 
banner of the Inquisition with its inscription * Justi- 
tia et Misericordia " was carried foremost; then eame 
the officers of. the Inquisition and other digniteries. 
One or two citizens were assigned to each culprit to 
act as godfathers, whose duty it was to see that those 
given in their charge were returned safely to the 
prison. , In the procession were also carried the bones 
of those who had died before sentence could be pro- 
nounced upon them; for, says Bernardus Comensis 
(^ Lucerna Inquisitor,” p. 52), “ Mortui heretici pos- 
sunt excommunicari et possunt h:eritici accusari post 
mortem . . . et hoc usque ad quadraginta annos." 
The procession also included efligies of those who 
hed been condemned ia absentia. The reason for this 
course was because the Inquisition, when it con- 
demned a person, was able to sequester his property. 
As Bernard Gui expressly states in his “Practica 
Inquisitionis," “The crime of heresy must be pro- 
ceeded against not only among the living, but even 
among the dead, especially when it is necessary to 
prevent their heirs from inheriting, because of the 
beliefs of those from whom they inherit" (Molinier, 
“J, Inquisition dans le Midi de la France," p. 358). 

In the church elaborate preparations had been 
made for the ceremony. The great altar was draped 
with black cloth, and upon it were placed two 
thrones, one for the Inquisitor-General, the other 
for the king or for some high digaitary. A large 
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crucifix was also erected: those to whom its face 
was turned were to be spared; while those to whom 
its back was shown were to die. Before 
Procession the actual ceremony took place the 
and sccular authorities had solemnly to 
Ceremony. swear to lend all their aid to the In- 
quisition and to carryout its behests, 
A long sermon was then preached for the purpose of 
exhorting those who still reriained obdurate to con- 
fess, and of inciting the onlookers to the profession 
cf faith which was made at various intervals. On 
this account the auto was sometimes called “sermo 
publicus," or 7 sermo general de fide ” (Molinier, ib. p. 
S) A good example of this preaching may be seen 
in the sermon of Don Diego Annunciazaro Justini- 
anus, at one time archbishop of Craganor (trans- 
lated by Moses Mocatta, and published in Phila- 
delphia, 1860). A bibliography of such sermons 
preached at the autos in Portugal is given by I. F. 
da Silva (“Diccionario Bibliographico Portuguez,” 
Lisbon, 1858 et xc4., s. v. “ Autos da fé”). i 
A chance was also given to those so inclined to 


make abjuration cf their heresics, this being done 
at a table on which lay several open missals. Two 
clerks then read the report of the trial and the pun- 
ishment meted out, the reading of which often occu- 
pied a whole day. As each report was read, the cul- 
xit was led out by one of the familiars of the 
Inquisition into the middle of the gallery, where he 

remained until the sentence had been pronounced. 
The same ceremony was gone through when the 
service was held in a public square. Were a large 
amphitheater was erected with all the necessary 
appurtenances for the service, and with temporary 
dungeons beneath the platforms for the condemned. 
The punishments meted out by the Inquisition 
were of four kinds according to the official enumer- 
ation: (1) Citation before the Inquisition; (2) the 
performance of pious decds; (3) pub- 


Punish- lic pilgrimages, flagellations, and the 
ments. wearing of large crosses; and (4) con- 


fiscation of goods, perpetual imprison- 
ment, and death. All those found guilty at the trial 
were led back again in the same soleinn procession; 
the heretic penitent and relapsed, the heretic impeni- 
tent and not relapsed, the heretic “impenitent and 
relapsed,” the heretic negative (who denied his 
crime), and the heretic contumacious, were all deliv- 
ered ‘over to the secular arm, as the Inquisition 
itself technically refused to carry out the death-sen- 
tence on the principle * ecclesia non sitit sanguinem " 
(the Church thirsts not for blood). The various sen- 
tences of death always ended with some such for- 
mula as “For these reasons we declare you relapsed, 
we cast vou out of the forum of the church, we 
deliver you over to the secular justices; praying . 
them, however, energetically, to moderate the sen- 
tence in such wise that there be iu your case no 
shedding of blood nor danger of death." 

Bellarmin says expressly, ^ That heretics deserve 
the sentence is clearly seen, or at least is referred to . 
in Deut. xiii. 6 ef xq.” The doctors of the Church 
were merely divided on the question whether those 
convicted should be put to death by the sword or by 
fire (compare Julien Havet, “L’Heresie et le Bras Sé 
culier au Moyen Age," Paris, 1881). Death by fire 
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was preferred as more in keeping with John xv. 6, 
“Tf a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a 
branch, and is withered; aud men gather them and 
cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” Sim- 
anoas and Rojas were even of opinion that the cul- 
prits ought to be burned alive; the only precaution 
necessary being that their tongues be bound, or their 
mouths stuffed, in order that they do not scandalize 
the audience. The custom seems to have been that 
the penitent were first strangled and then burned, 
while the impenitent were Cast into the flames alive. 
It was also held that the secular armi should not delay 
too long in carrying out sentences of the Inquisition, 
Innocent IV., in his bull ^ad extirpanda," fixes five 
davsas the longest period of delay. In Spain it was 
customary to carry out the sentence. immediately 
after its proclamation, which was so timed as to oc- 
cur upon some feast-day, when the populace would 
be at liberty to witness the burning. 

The same pomp which marked the public reading 
of the sentence was observed at its execution; the 
imposing procession wending its way from the 

Inquisition dungeons to the * qucma- 
Execution dero,” the place where the scaffolds 


of were erected. The dignitaries of both 
Sentence. Church and state were present; and 


at the auto of June 30, 1680, in Ma- 
drid, which Charles II. held in honor of his newly 
married bride, the king himself lighted the first brand 
Which set fire to the piles. 

During the night preceding the carrying out of the 
sentence a commission sat continuously to hear the 
recantations of the prisoners, whenever they were 
minded to make them, The victims were carried on 
asses With escorts of soldiers, and accompanied by 
priests who exhorted them to take the last chance of 
becoming reconciled to the Church. 

A full report —called in Spain * Relacion,” in Por- 
tugal “ Relacao "—of the auto was drawn up and 
often printed for the double purpose of inciting the 
faithful to greater zeal and of bringing order into 
the process of the ecclesiastical court (E. N. Adler, 
in "Jewish Quarterly Review,” xiii, 395). These 
reports were sent not only to the central organ- 
ization of the Inquisition, but to other tribunals 
as well. 

The earliest record of the execution of Jews at an 
Auto da fé relates to that held in Troyes (L' Aube) 
on Saturday, April 24, 1288, Jewish accounts of 
this event are given in the Hebrew sclihot (peniten- 
tial poems) of Jacob ben Judah, Meier ben Eliab, 
and Solomon Simha, as well as in an old Provencal 
account in verse by the aforementioned Jacob. This 
execution called forth strenuous protests from Philip 
le Bel (May 17, 1288), who saw in the actions of the 
Holy Office an infringement-of his own rights (com- 
pare A. Darmesteter, in “Romanian,” iii. 443 et 8G. ; 
idem, in “Revue Etudes Juives,” ii. 199; Salfeld, 

Martyrologium des Nürnberger Memorbuches,” p. 
162. We have, however, little documentary evi- 
dence about the Jewsof the Inquisition in countries 
outside of the Spanish Peninsula. Most of the infor- 
mation relating to the Inquisition in its relation to 
the Jews refers to Spain and Portugal and their 
colonies (sce below). That Jews suffered, however, 
from the tribunal in Italy may be scen from the fact 


that in Venice during the sixteenth ceptury there 
were 43 persons before the Holy Office for the crime 
of “Judaismo,” and in the seventeenth, 34, Many 
Jews may even be comprised under those who were 
charged with “Maomedanismo.” The Inquisition 
worked its greatest havoc in Spain 
Spain and and Portugal, in the Balearic Islands, 
Portugal. in Spanish America (Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru), in Guadelupe, and in Goa 
(India) In Spain autos were held from the time 
that Sixtus IV. (1480) issued a bull empowering 
Catholie kings to appoint inquisitors over all here- 
tics, and in Portugal since 1531, when Clement VII. 
issued the bull “eum ad nihil magis," which form- 
ally established the Inquisition in Portugal (Hereu- 
lano, “Estab, da Inquisicao," i. 255) The Holy 
Office was established in America by letters patent 
of Philip II. on Feb. 7, 1569. The Inquisition in 
Venice was abolished in 1794; at Goa, in 1812. The 
last auto held in Portugal was at Lisbon, Oct. 19, 
1739; but as lute as Aug. 1, 1826, in a short period 
of reaction, an auto was celebrated at Valencia, in 
which one Jew was burned alive (“Revue Etudes 
Juives," v. 155). The Inquisition was finally abol- 
ished in Spain July 15, 18384. In Peru the Holy 
Otlice had already been. abolished on March 9, 1820, 
at the earliest moment after the cessation of the con- 
nection with Spain. 

It is impossible to tell the exact number of Jews 
who met their death at.the many autos da fé in 
Spain and Portugal. "They were usually charged 
with Judaizing—a charge which might have been 
made against Moriscos, or even against Christians 
who were suspected of heresy. This was especially 
the case with the Maranos or Neo-Christians; and 
yet, from the documents already published, and from 
the lists which are now accessible (see below), it is 
known that many thousands must have met their 
death in this way. Albert. Cansino, ambassador of 
Ferrara, writes on July 19, 1501: *I passed several 
days at Seville, and I saw fifty-four persons burned ? 
(* Revue Etudes Juives," xxxvii. 269). According 
to Llorente, the Inquisition in Spain dealt with 341,- 
021 cases and over 30,000 pcople were burned (see 
also Kohut, in * Proceedings Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 
iv. 109). | According to another authority, during 
the two hundred and fifty years that the Inquisition | 
existed in America, 199 autos da fé were held. 

From the details given by Adler the following 
numbers can be given of the Jews condemned, not 
always to death, so far as known. But in many 
instances, especially during the sixteenth century, 
no details are given: 


Fifteenth century, 1481-1500,......... IIT SO 2 SI 
Sixteenth P. (number of " reos ")...... geste 868 
Seventeenth " E d 
Eighteenth " . ....... auda gis pu A Ras Sls . 88 


Or in all 6,448 of whom the names and fates can 
Le ascertained from the “relaciones” of 115 out of 
464 autos da fé which are known to have taken place 
from 1481 to 1826. 

The following list of autos da féin which it is posi- 
tively known that Jews were concerned has been 
selected. from those held by the Inquisition; the 
thousands of volumes of Inquisition reports in the 
archives at Madrid, Seville, Simancas, Lisbon, etc., 
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when published, will doubtless add largely to the | 


number. 


1 ANN 


April 24, Troyes. 


1459, July 8. 


Hix], 
HM, 


HS3. 


14557. 
“1487. 
1455, 
L488, 
1490, 
1490), 
1491, 
1506, 
153. 
1509, 
1510, 
1511, 
1525, 
1541, 
1511. 
1513, 
1559, 
1500, 
1502, 
1512, 
1» 


16, 
1378, 
1580, 
1552, 
1593, 
1598, 
LAR, 
165, 
1606, 
1610, 
1624, 
1624, 
J625, 
162 
1627, 
1621. 
1627, 
1622, 
1629, 
1629, 
1034, 
1636, 
lth 
1639, 
16042, 
1644, 
IH, 
1645, 
HHT, 
IHT, 
1648, 
1648, 
1651, 
1053, 
1654, 
10. 
1655, 


1655, 
1655, 
1660, 
1060, 
1053, 
1061, 


Jun. 6, Seville. 
Aug. S, Ciudad Real. 


March 16, Ciudad Real. 
14:5 and 1486 (6 different au- 


tos), Guadalupe. 
March 14. 

Aug. [5. 

May 24, Toledo. 
July 30, Toledo. 
Feb. 11. Huesca. 
Valencia. 
July 8. 

Palma (Majorca). 
Las Palmas. 
Palma. 

Palma. 

alma. 

Feb. 24, Las Palmas. 
Oct. 23, Lisbon. 
Evora. 

Porto. 

May 21, Valladolid. 
pec. 22, Seville. 
Mareh 15, Murcia. 
March 20, Murcia. 


(rst auto in America), 


Mexico. 

Toledo, 
‘Toledo. 

Lima. 

Lima. 

Mexivo. 

Toledo. 

Aug. 3. Lisbon. 
March 27, Evora. 
March 24, Evora. 
Nov, T, 8 Logrono. 
May 5, Lisbon. 
Nov, 30, Seville. 
Dec. 3. Cordova. 
Dec. 14, Seville. 
Feb. 28, Seville. 
Dee. 21, Cordova. 
Dec. 21, Seville. 
July 22, Seville. 
April 1, Evora. 
Sept. 2, Lisbon. 
June 29, Cuenca. 
June 33, Valladolid. 


, Rio de la Plata. . 


Jan. 23, Lima. 
April 2, Lisbon. 
April 17, Seville. 
Aug. 2, Valladolid. 
Mexico. 

Mexico, 

Dee, 22, Lisbon. 
Mareh 13, Mexico. 
Mareh 29, Seville. 
Jan. —-, Toledo. 
Lisbon. 

June 29, Cuenca. 
pee, 6, Granada, 


March, 5. lago de Com- 


pestella. 

May 3, Cordova. 
Dee, 15, Porto. 
April 11, Seville. 
April 13, Seville. 


‘Oct. 17. Lisbon. 


Nov. 30, Toledo. 


Asa basis the list drawn up by EN. Adler 
(7 Jewish Quarterly Review," xiii, 302). with the ad- 
ditions made by the writer of this article (^. xiv. 80) 
and S. N. Kayserling (/5. 136), has been made use 
of wherever definite details are given, showing that 
Jews or Judaism were concerned in the Auto da fé. 
The authorities are given in the articles mentioned. 


1662, Feb. 24, Cordova. 
1003, May 6, Cordova. 
1664, Oct; 26, Coimbra. 
1665, June 29, Cordova. 
1668, Toledo. 

1666, June 7, Cordova. 
1066, July 6, Cordova. 
1667, July 9, Cordova. 
1669, Cordova. 


5 )o09, Toledo? 


1670, July 20, Cordova. 
16:3, Coimbra. 

1675, Jan. 13, Palma. 
1679, April 6, Pahna. 
1679, Apri] 223, Palma. 
1679, April 30. Palma. 
1679, May 3, Palma. 
1679, May 24, Palma. 
1680, June 30, Madrid. 
1680, Oet. 28, Madrid. 
1682, May 10, Lisbon. 
1633, Lisbon. 

1684, Granada. 

J689, Granada. 

1691, Majorea. 

1691, March 7, Palma. 
1691, March 1), Seville. 
189}, May J, Palma. 
1691, May 6, Palma. 
1601, June 3, Palma. 


1699, Nov. 29, Valladolid. 


1700, Seville. 


170l, Aug. (two), Lisbon. 


17163, Oct. 28, Seville. 
1:04. March 3, Coimbra. 
1705, Sept. 6, Lisbon, 
1705, Dee, 6, Lisbon, 
1706, July 25, Evora. 
1706, Dee. 31, Valladolid. 
1707, June 30, Lisbon. 
1713, July 9, Lisbon. 
1715, April 4, Cordova. 
1718, June 17, Coimbra. 
ITIS, June 20, Seville. 
121, May 18, Madrid. 
1721, May 15, Seville. 
1721, Sept. 15, Palina. 
1721. Nov. 30. Granada. 
121. Dec. 14. Seville. 
1123, Feb. 22, Madrid. 
1722, Feb. 24, Seville. 
1722, Mareh 15, Toledo, 
1722. April 12, Cordova. 
1722, May 17, Murcia. 
1722, May 31, Palma. 
1722, June 29, Cuenca, 
1722. July 5, Seville. 
1722, Nov. 22, Cuenca, 
17:2. Nov. 30, Seville. 
17:2, Nov. 30, Llerena. 
1723, Jan. 31, Seville. 
1723, Feb. 24, Valencia. 
1723, Mareh 14, Coimbra, 


1723, March 31, Granada. 
1723, Mareh 31, Barcelona, — 


1723, May 9, Cuenca. 
1723, May 13, Murefa, 
1723, June t, Seville. 
1723, June 6, Valladolid. 
1X, June 6, Saragossa. 
122, June 13, Cordova. 
1723, June 30, Granada. 
1723, Oct. 10, Lisbon, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


1725, Aug. 24, Granada. 
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1723, Oct. 24, Granada. 1725, Nov. 31, Seville. 
723, July 25, Llerena. 1725, Dee. 16, Granada. 
724, Feb. 20, Madrid. 1735, March 31, Valladolid. 
1724, March 12, Valladolid. 1326, March 31, Murcia. 
1724, April 3, Valencia. 1726, May 12, Cordova. 
1724, April 23, Cordova. 1725, Aug. 18, Granada. 
1724, June Ih Seville. 1728, Sept. 1, Barcelona. 
1724, June 25, Granada. 1726. Sept. 17, Valencia. 
1724, July 2, Cordova. 1125, Oct, 13, Lisbon. 
1:723. July 2, Palma. 1721. Jan. 25, Valladolid. 
124, July 23, Cuenca. 1728, May 9, Granada. 
1:24, Nov. 30, Murcia. 1728, May 15, Cordova. 
1721, Dec. 21, Seville. 1730, May 3. Cordova. 
1725, Jan. 14, Cuenca. 1731, Mareh 4, Cordova. 
1725, Feb. 4, Llerena. * 1736, Dec. 23, Lima. 
1725, March 4, Cuenca. 1738, March 21, Toledo. 
1725, May 13, Granada, 1739, Sept. 1, Lisbon. 
1725, July 1, Toledo. 1739, Oct. 18, Lisbon. 
1725, July 1, Valencia. 1745. June 15, Valladolid. 
225, July 8, Valladolid. 1745, Dec. 5, Cordova. 


178], Seville. 
1299, Aug. 26, Seville. 
1525, Aug. 1, Valencia, 


1725, Aug. 2, Llerena. 
1725, Sept. 98. Barcelona, 
1725, Oct. 21, Murcia. 


Several paintings of autos da fé are in existence, 
Two of these are in the National Gallery at Madrid. 
The older, attributed to Berruguete (fifteenth cen- 
tury). depicts one over which San Domingo de Guz- 
man presided, and represents the actual burning at 
the stake. The other pictures the celebrated auto 
held at Madrid in 1680 before Charles IL, his wife, 
and his mother. Of this a ^ relacion? was published 
by Joseph del Olmo (Madrid, 1650, 1820). An ab- 
stract in German was published by Kayserling, " Ein 
Feiertag in. Madrid," and another in English by J. 
Rivas Puigeerner, in “Menorah Monthly,” xxx. 12. 
A painting of an Auto da fé by Robert Fleury was 
exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1845. See also INQUI- 
SITION. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: As regards the authority and. procedure, see 
Bernard Guidonis, Practica Inquisitionis, ed. Donais, Paris. 
1886; Nicolas Evmeric, Directorium Iuquisitorüm. composed 
in 1358, of which an abstract was published with the title Le 
Manuel dex Iiquisiteurx . . . d Espagne et de Portugal. 
Lisbon. 1762; Henner, Beiträge z. Organismus und 2. Kom- 
petenz der Pdpstl. Ketzergerichte, Leipsie, 1890; Molinier, 
L'Inquixition dans le Midi de la. France, au Treizieme ct 
au Quatorziéme Niécle, Paris, 1880; Sachsse, Ein Ketzer- 
gericht, Berlin, 1591; and the general histories of the Inqui- 
sition by Llorente Paramo, Limborch, and Lea (Philadelphia, 
1890; French transl. by S. Reinach, Paris. 1900); Pierre Zac- 
cone, Histoire de UInquisition (ill), Paris, 1852. The vari- 
ous proclamations used in connection with the auto will be 
found in full in Pablo Gareia, Orden que Comunmente sec 
Guarda en el Santo Oficio, Madrid, 1622; Cordova, 1843; 
compare, also. Grütz, Gesch, der Juden, passim; Kayser- 
ling, Nephardim, pp. 94 et «cq.; idem, Gesch. der Juden in 
Spanien und Portugal, i. V8 ef seg.: Herenlano, Historia 
da Origem € Estabelecimento da Inquixigho em Portugal, 
Lishon. 1597: Carlos José de Menezes, A Inquisição em 
Portugal (GH.), Porto, NB; J. T. Betts, A Glance at the 
Italian Inquisition GI), London, 18851 Yan der Aa, Be- 
schryving tan Spanienen Portugal GIL), Leyden, 1707; and 
especially the authorities cited by E. N. Adler, Auto da Fe 
and Jew. in. Jewish Quarterly Beview, xlii. 30437; R- 
Gottheil. Gleanings from Spanish and Portuguese Archives, 
ib. xiv. 80; -Kayserlingr, Autox da Fé and Jews, ib. 13€. De- 
scriptions of autos da fé will also be found in Kayserling, Ein 
Feiertag in Madrid, Berlin, 1:559; [Claude Dellon] Relation 
de VInquisition de Goa, Paris, 1688 (English transl., The 
History af. the Inquisition... at Goa, London, 1688); 
Kohut, Martyrs of the Inquisition in South America, in 
Publivcotionx American Jewish Hixtorical Society, iv. 101 
ef segs Fergusson, Trial of Gabriel de Granada, ib. vi: 
Léonand Galois, Uist, Abrégée de lInquixition @ Espagne. 
i. 108, Brussels, 1823. Compare, also, the literature at the 
head of the article Inquisition, in Herzog-Plitt, Real-Encycl 
für Protest. Theologie, ix. 132. 

G. 


AUXERRE: Chief city of the department of 
Yonne, France. Since the eleventh century an im- 
portant community of Jews existed here and was pre- 
sided over by eminent rabbis. These rabbis, known 
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as “the sages of Auxerre,” were in correspondence 
with. Rashi (Geiger, “Melo Hofnayim,” quoted by 

Gross, "Gallia Judaica," p. 61) Several of the 
sagesof Auxerre took part in the proceedings of the 
syned convened by Rabbenu Tam and Rashbam in 
Troves about the middle of the twelfth century ; and 
one of them, Samuel ben Jacob, was a signatory to 
thedevisionps, At this time Auxerre had a Talmudic 
school, over which Hezekiah presided, a rabbi whom 
Gross identifies as the savant of that name mentioned 
in one of R. Tam’s letters (op. cif. p. 61). 

The Jews were always treated kindly at Auxerre. 
From a letter written by Pope Innocent IH. to the 
bishop of Auxerre, it is shown that they enjoyed 
the right to own farms, fields, and vineyards, for 
which they paid tithes to the clergy. But in 1208, 
emboldened no doubt. by the protection granted 
them by the Jord of the manor, the Jews refused to 
continue to pay the tithes. The bishop, having no 
other alternative, brought his grievance before the 
. pope, who in turn could do no more than command 
all Christians, under penalty of excommunication, to 
avoid intercourse with the Jews until the demands 
of the clergy were satisfied (* Innocentis Epistole,” 
vol. ii, book x., ep. lxii., Paris, 1682). 

"There is preserved in the municipal archives of 
Dijon a document, dated 1323, which relates to the 
confiscation of a house which belonged to a certain 
Jew of Auxerre, named Heliot (Gerson, * Essai sur 
les Juifsde la Bourgogne,” p. 85). In 1379 a certain 
number of privileges were granted to the citizens of 
Auxerre by the Countess Mahand and Count John of 
Chalons. Of these privileges, many of which rela- 
ted especially to the Jews, the eighteenth runs as 
follows: 


"The Jews of the countess are permitted to lend money to 
the citizens at the rate of threepence in the pound per week 
upon indentures passed under her seal or executed in the pres- 
ence of two citizens, said interest not to continue for more than 
one year." (“Ordonnances des Ituls de France," vi. 417.) 


By the royal edict. of Sept. 17, 1394, all Jews were 
expelled from France; and since that date there has 
becn no Jewish community in Auxerre. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Innocent HE, Epistolar, vol. ii. book x., ep. 

Ixii.. Paris, 1682; Geiger, Sepher Melo Hofnayim, Hebrew 

part, p. 3 Berlin, 1540; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, vi. 215; 

compare Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 61, 232-233; Carmoly, 

Itinéraires de la Terre-Sainte des XIII--XVII* Siècles, p. 

IN. Brussels, 1H47 ; Gerson, Essai sur les Juifs de la Bour- 

Yam, p. 3, Dijon, 1893; Ordonnances des Rois de France, 

VL 417, Paris, 1723-18419, ` 


D. S. K. 


AVE-LALLEMENT, FREDERICK CHRIS- 
TIAN BENEDICT: Noted criminologist; born 
in Lübeck May 23, 1809; died there July 20, 1892. 
In his standard work, * Das Deutsche Gaunertum," 
Leipsic, 1858-62, he devotes a chapter to the Jews, 
in which he expresses views unfavorable to their 
morality. In the protracted struggle of the Jews of 
Lübeck for emancipation, Avé-Lallement ranged 
himself with their opponents. He claimed that the 
Jew had been a dangerous element in the economic 
development of the world, ever since the time of the 

*atriarchs. His nomadic nature and his commer- 
cialism prevented him from achieving anything tan- 
gible, even in those branches of science for which 
he showed decided talent. His articles appeared in 
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the * Neue Lübeckische Blatter” for 1941 and in the 
" Volksbote" for 1850. "They were answered by 
Gabriel RikEssER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Carlebach, Gesch. der Juden in Lübeck 
und Moisling, n. d. passim; Hebr. Bibl. 
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AVEN: 1. One of several Egyptian cities threat- 
ened with God's vengeance (Ezek. xxx. 17). The 
name is evidently a corruption or an intentional 


| vowel-change of “On” (Gen. xli. 45), which is thus 


made to signify “vanity.” The Septuagint renders it 
“Heliopolis.” 2. In Hosea x. 8 (“the high places also 
of Aven”), “Aven” probably stands for. Beth-aven 
(Hosea x. 5), by which name Beth-el is intended. 
Some scholars, however (G. A. Smith, “The Twelve 
Prophets,” for example), are inclined to regard Aven 
as à term for “false worship,” and render the phrase 
“high places of idolatry.” 3. The “plain of Aven” 
(R. V. “valley of Aven”), mentioned in Amos i. 5, 
applies te the valley of Cocle-Byria, between Leba- 
non and Anti-Libanus, noted for the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the sun at the temple of Baalbek. The 
valley is now called "Deka'a? (Daedeker-Socin, 
“Palestine,” p. 447). 
J. JR. G. D. L. 


AVENEL, GEORGES: French author; born 
at Chaumont-en-Vexin, department of the Oise, 
France, Dec. 31, 1828; died at Dougival July f, 
1876. He was è brother of Paul Avenel. Avenel 
devoted the greater part of his life to a study of the 
French Revolution. In 1865 he published his first 
book, * Anacharsis Cleotz, l'Orateur du Genre Hu- 
main," after which he plunged with renewed energy 
into historical research. The outcome of several. 
years of continuous study was the publication of 
“Lundis Révolutionnaires," Paris, 1875, a collection 
of essays representing only a portion of his extensive 
researches. He died before he could finish the sec- 
ond series of his " Lundis,” which was in process of 
preparation, and in which the biography of Pache 
was to occupy an important place. Of the first 
series, one chapter has been published separately 
under the title, “La Vraie Marie Antoinette, d'après 
la Correspondence Secréte," Paris, 1876. Avenel also 
edited an improved and popular edition of the com- 
plete works of Voltaire, generally known as the 
“édition du siècle,” 9 vols., in 1867-70. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v., Vapereau, 
Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, Paris, 1893, 


8: A. S. C. 


AVENEL, HENRI MAYER: French author; 
born in Paris, March 7, 1858. He is an adopted son 
of Paul Avenel, He began his career by editing 
* L'Événement," the daily political Parisian paper, 
and several departmental newspapers. In 1888 he 


- took charge of the “ Annuaire de la Presse Francaise,” 


founded by Emile Mermet in 1880, and improved it 
in many ways, especially by the addition of a polit- 
ical department. 

Avenelis theauthorof * Chansons et Chansonniers? 
(Paris, 1889), a history of song in all ages; "La 
Loterie: Historique Critique de l'Organisation Ac- 
tuelle; Projet de Réorganisation”; “L'Amérique 
Latine" (Paris, 1890), with an interesting introduc- 
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Avenel 
Avenger 


tion “on the present state and future prospects of 


French commerce in America.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaires. Départementawr (Départe- 
ment de Uie); Vapereau, Dictionnaire Universel des 
Contemporains, Paris, 13, s.v. 

B. A. S. C. 
AVENEL, PAUL: French author; born at 

Chaumont-en-Vexin, department of the Oise, France, 

Oct, 9, 1823. Aftera brief course in medicine at the 

University of Paris, he, in 1850, abandoned his stud- 

ies to devote himself exclusively to literature. Be- 

ginning as journalist, he became successively poct, 
novelist, and dramatic author. 
Among Avenel’s dramatic works, which number 


more than fifty, are: “Les Chasseurs de Pigeons,” 


farce-comedy in three acts, produced at the Folies 
Dramatiques in 1860; “La Paysanne des Abruzzes,” 
drama in five acts, written in collaboration with H. 
de Charlieu and produced at the Theatre Beaumar- 
chais in 1861: "Savez donc Concierge," farce-com- 
edy, produced at the Folies Dramatiques in 1861; 
“Un Homme sur le Gril,” farce-comedy. produced 
at the Théátre des Variétés; “L'Homme à la Four- 
chette,” one-act comedy, 1874; * Les Plaisirs du Di- 
manche,” comedy in five acts; " Le Saint Pierre,” 
drama in five acts; * Mimi-Chiffon," comedy in four 
acts; “ Le Beau Maréchal " ; * Le Pavé d'Or," and the 
lyric comedy, ~“ L'Antichambre en Amour.” 

Of Avenel's novels and short stories the following 
are noteworthy: “Le Coin de Feu,” 1849; 7 Les Ta- 
blettesd'un Fou, eu le Voyage Entre Deux Mondes," 
1552, and “Les Etudiants de Paris,” reminiscences 
of the Latin Quarter; * Le Roi de Paris,” 1860; “ Le 
Due des Moines,” 1864, and “ Les Lipans, ou les Bri- 
gands Normands,” 1868, three historical novels of the 
time of the League; “Les Prussiens a Bougival,” a 
collection of stories of the Franco-Prussian war; 
“Une Amie Dévouée, Meurs Parisiennes,” 1884, a 

arisian novel; * Le Docteur Hatt,” a novel of a 
philosophical character, 1837; and “Les Calicots,” 
scenes of real life, first published as a novel in 1866, 
and afterward dramatized. ^ 

As an author of poems and verse, Paul Avenel 
has published “Chansons de Paul Avenel,” 1875; 
“Chants et Chansons Politiques,” 1869-;2—in the 
8th edition, 1889, figure the most prominent polit- 
ical occurrences from 1848 to 1860; * Alcóve et Bou- 
doir," a collection of verses, 1855, which was at 
once suppressed by the French courts. Thirty years 
later Quantin published an édition de luxe of the 
condemned verses. 

Avenel is a member of the following societies: 
Société des Gens de Lettres; Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques; Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs, et 
Editeurs de Musique, of which he was president 
from 1878 to 1881 ; and Lice Chansonniére, over which 
he presided from 1892 to 1894. He is also an honorary 
member of the Caveau Séphanois, at Saint Etienne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaires Départementaux (Départc- 
ment de UOixe ; La Grande Encyclopedie, sv.: Vapereau, 
Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains;, Paris, 1893; 
Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International des. Écrivains du 
Jour, Florence, 1855-91. ' 
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AVENGER OF BLOOD.—Biblical Data: 
(UWebrew “goel ”): The Hebrew name for the clans- 
man, “next of kin,” upon whom devolved the 
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duties: (1) of avenging, on the person of the mur- 
derer, the blood of a murdered. kinsman—in_ this 
capacity the more specific term "go'el ha-dam” _ 
(blood-avenger) was generally used—and (2) of re- 
deeming the property or the person of a relative 
that had fallen into debt. j 
(1) Among primitive peoples of low political devel- 
opment—such as the ancient Greeks, Germans, and 
Slavs. some North American tribes, the modern 
Sieilians, Corsicans, and Arabs—the clan or family 
had to assume the right to protect 
Among itself. One of the most important 
Primitive clan duties then was plainly for the 
Peoples. nearest of kin to hunt down and carry 
out the death-penalty.on a person that 
had slain a member of the sept or family. That this 


idea of family retribution—which even to«lay is by 


no means extinct in some comparatively civilized 
communities—was also current among the ancient 
Hebrews may be seen from Gen. xxvii. 45, where the 
existence of the custom is clearly taken for granted. 
It appears, furthermore, from Josh. vii. 24, and. IT 
Kings ix. 26, that, in the most primitive period, such 
a vendetta was extended to the entire family of the 
murderer, as is still the custom among the desert 
Bedouins. The Hebrew religious justification for 
thesystem of family blood-revenge was undoubtedly 
the firm belief that God. in order to insure the sacred- 
ness of human life, had Himself fixed the death- 
penalty for murder (Gen. ix. 5 et seq. ; Lev. xxiv. 
17. In the earliest. times blood-money was not 
accepted either for murder or for excusable homi- 
cide. Such a payment would have made the land 
“polluted by blood” (Num. xxxv. 31 ct seg.) Una 
venged blood “ cried out." for vengeance to God (Gen. 
iv. 10; Isa. xxvi. 21; Ezek. xxiv. 7 et seq. ; Job xvi. 
18. The Avenger of Blood. then, was regarded as 
the representative, not only of the murdered man's 
family, but of Yuwu Himself, who was the highest 
avenger (Ps, ix. 13 [A. V. 12). l . 
Such a stern system, however, could not, of 
course, survive unmodified after the community had 
begun to advance from the purely savage state. 
Abuses of the privilege of blood-revenge must have 
soon become evident to the tribal chiefs, as one finds 
in Ex. xxi. 12 (compare Gen. ix. 6) that the com- 
monly accepted formula that a life must be given 
for a life is modified by a careful legal 
Modifica- distinction between eilful murder and 
tion of the accidental manslaughter. In order to 
System. establish a case of wilful murder, it 
must be shown that weapons or imple- 
ments commonly devoted to slaughter were used, 


and that a personal hatred existed between the slayer 


and his victim (Ex. xxi. 12; compare Num. xxxv. 
16; and Deut. xix. 4). The law enumerates three 
exceptions to this general principle: («) The slaying 
of a thief caught at night in flagrante delicto is not 
punishable at all; but if he is captured by day there 
is blood-guilt which, however, is not liable to the 
blood-revenge (Ex. xxii. et seq.). (b) If a bull gored 
a human being to death, the punishment was visited 
upon the animal, which was killed by stoning. Its 
fles; in such a case might not be eaten. If gross 
contributory negligence could be proved on the part 


: of the animal’s owner, he was liable only for blood- 
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money (Ex. xxi. 25). (0) Where tlie master kills his 


slave) the offense is punishable only when the latter 
dies at once, and then probably net by the gcath- 


penalty. as some of the rabbinical writers thought 
(Ex. xxi. 25). 

The later cedes develop at some length the very 
just distinction between wilful murder and acciden- 
tal homicide (sce MURDER). Six Crrpes oF REFUGE 

were appointed for the purpose of 
Six Cities Wording an asylum to the homicide, 
of Refuge. whicre he might be secure from the 
hand of the avenger (Deut. xix. 12) 
until the elders of the cemmunity of which the 
eecused Was a member should decide whether the 
murder was intentional or accidental (Num. XXxXv. 
9-34: Deut. xix. 1-13; Josh. xx.) According to 
the later procedure, at least two witnesses were nec- 
essary to establish a case of wilful murder (Num. 
xxxv. 20; Deut, xix. 15). In ease, however, it was 
not possible toa pprebend the murderer or manslayer, 
the adjudication might take place and a verdict be 
rendered in his absence. 

It appears from Josh. xx. 4 that the elders of the 
city of refuge chosen by the slayer had the right to 
decide as to Whether he should be permitted to have 
a temporary asylum or not. If the case were sim- 
ply one of unintentional manslaughter the slayer 
was Immediately accorded the right of asylum in the 
city of refuge, where he had to. remain until the 
death of the reigning high priest (Num. xxxv. 25), 
whose death, in ancient Hebrew law, marked the end 
ofa legal period of limitation (Num, xxxv.; Deut. 
xix.; Josh. xx.). If the “goel ba-dam ? were to find 
the slayer of his kinsman outside the limits of the 
city of refuge, he had the right to kill him at sight. 

Ina case in which the verdict against the slayer 
was one of wilful murder, the murderer incurred the 
blood-revenge without any restrictions. 1f he were 

already in a city of refuge, the elders 

The Family of his own city were obliged to fetch 

Exe- him thence by force if necessary, 

cutioner. and to deliver him formally to the 

Avenger of Blood, who thus became 

little more than a family executioner (Deut. xix. 11 
et scq.). 

Two very important restrictions should here be 
noticed: (a) Although the entire family or gens to 
which the murdered man belonged were theoretically 


entitled to demand the blood-revenge (H Sam. xiv. 


7), still, in the practise of later times, only one mem- 
ber—for example, the next of kin, who was also le- 
gal heir—might assume the duty of carrying it out. 
According to the later Jewish tradition, when there 
was no heir, the court had the right to assume the 
position of the * go cl." (A The law expressly states 
that the blood-revenge was applicable only to the 
person of the guilty man and not to the members of 
his family as well (Deut. xxiv. 16; compare H 
Kings xiv. 6). This isa most significant advance on 
the primitive savage custom that involved two 
gentes ina ceaseless feud. Anent this advance, it is 
interesting to note that, in the time of the kings, the 
king himself, as the highest judicial authority, was 
entitled to control the course of the blood-revenge 
(II Sam. xiv. 8 et seq.). 

It is dificult to decide exactly how long the 
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custom of blood-revenge by the” 


vorucamong the Hebrews. 
Nix. 10; 0 Deut. xvil S, 


go'cl" remained in 
According to 11 Chron. 
the Jaw of Jchoshaphat 


demanded that all intricate legal cases should come 
before the new court of justice at Jerusalem, It is 
not probable, however, that this regulation curtailed 
the rights of the “goel ha-dam,” which must have 
continued in force as long as there was an inde- 
pendent. Israelitish state. Of course, under the Ro- 
mans, the right of blood revenge had ceased (John 
xviii. 31). | 2n 
(2) As indicated above, the term 5 go’el” had also 
a secondary meaning. From the idea of one carry- 
ing out the sentence of justice in the case of blood- 
shed, the word came to denote. the 


The kinsman whose duty it was to redeem 
Redeemer the property aud person of a relative 
of His who, having fallen into debt, was 
Kinsmen. compelled to scll either his land or him- 


self as a slave to satisfy his creditors 
(compare Lev. xxv. 25, 42-49). It would appear 
from Jer. xxxii. S-12 that the 7 gel? had the right 
to the refusal of such property before it was put up 
for publie sale, and also the right to redeem it after 
it had been sold (see Revi). 

From the Book of Ruth (iv. 5) it would appear 
that the duty of the nearest of kin to marry the 
widow of his relative in. case of the latter's dying 
without issue was included in the obligations resting 
upon the “goel”; but inasmuch as the term is not 
used in the passage in Deut. (xxv. 8-10) in which 
this institution is referred to—the obligation resting 
upon the brother 10 marry his deceased. brother's 
widow—the testimony of so late a production as 
Ruth can not be pressed. The usage in the book 
may not be legally accurate. 

From this idea of the human * go'cl ” as a redeemer 
of his kinsmen in their troubles, there are to be 
found many allusions to Yn wn as the Divine Go'el, 
redeeming His people from their woes (compare Ex. 
vi. 6, xv. 13; Ps. Ixxiv. 2): and of the people them- 
selves becoming the “redeemed ” ones of Yuwn (Ps. 
evii. 9; Isa. Ixi. 12). The reference to God as the 
“ewel” and as the one whe would * redeem? His 
people was applicable to the relationship between 
Yuwi and Israel in the exilic period, when the peo- 
ple actually looked to their God to restore their land 
for them, as the impoverished individual looked to 
his kinsman to sccure a restoration of his patrimony. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. H. Post, Studien zur Entwicklvngs- 
geschichte dex Fuinilícurechts, 1880, pp. H3137; W. R. 
Smith. Kinship and Marriage in Early A rabia. pp. 22 et 
sega S, AT, 52 ef cq; iden, Religion of the Scinitex, 2d ed., 
pp. et seq. 292 et sequ. AN, Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebr. 
Archäologie, i.. ch. ii. 1; Kohler, Zur Lehre von der 
Blutrache, 15895; Bissell, The Law of Axylum in Ixrael, 
1584; Jastrow, Arenger, Kinsman, and Redeemer in the 
O. T.. in The Independent, Aug. 2, 1890: Benzinger, He- 
hritische Architologic, p. 335. 
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In Rabbinical Literature: Several primitive 

social regulations touching the rights of the blood- 


relation, the * go'el ha-dam 7 (Avenger of Dlood), are 
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acknowledged by the Biblical law (Num. xxxv. 19 


e 593. ; Deut. xix. 13): although. according to the 
hiciver conception of ihe J2ible, 3 murder is not so 


much a erime against the individual as against the 
comiiunitv.— Plus conception is carried stil] further 
by the rabbinical Jaw. under which the avenging 
relative has no rights left. The hunting down of a 
murderer is no longer the business of the avenger, 
hut of the state: accordingly, whether there is any 
relative or not, whether the relative lodges com- 
plaint or not, the state must prosecute the murderer 
(Sifre, Num. 160 on xxv. 19; Deut. INI). Every 
murderer, or one who lad committed manslaughter., 
fled to one of the cities of refuge before his case was 
investisated; and there he was. secure from ary 
attack on the part of the avenger, who was forbid- 
den, under penalty of death, to assail such a fugi- 
tive in his asylum (Mishnah Mak. ii. 6: Sifre. Num. 

160 on xxv. 25) Tt was obligatory upon the court 
of justice to arrest. the fuvitive there. bring him to 
court, try him. and, if found guilty, to execute him. 

If it was proved that the death was a case of care- 
lessness and not of intentional murder, he was sent 
back to the city of refuge in care of armed officers of 
the court, so as to’ protect him from the avenger 
(Mishnah Mak. ii. 5, 6). Should he leave his place 
of refuge, the avenger had, according to R. ‘Akiba. 
the right—and, according to R. Jose the Galilean. 

the duty—1to slay him. but only when the fugitive 
had voluntarily left his retreat (ih. 7) But even here 
it is evident that the avenger enjoyed no peculiar 
prerogative; for, should the fugitive be slain by a 
disinterested party. the latter was not held account- 
able Gh; for the correct reading of this passage 
compare Rabbinowicz, “Varie Lectiones," on the 
passage). One teacher, however, goes so far as to 
maintain that neither the avenger nor, still less. a 
third party can be permitted to take the man’s life, 
should he have left his asylum (Tosef., Mak. ii. 7; 
Gemara čb. 12«). 

AH these details, however, are hardly to be con- 
sidered as ever having been matters of actual 
enforcement; for, although it is highly probable that 
rabbinical tradition contained much conce rning the 
cities of refuge which existed during the second 
Temple (sce ASYLUM IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE), 
the regulations concerning the Avenger of Blood are 
rather of an academic nature and are searcely drawn 
from actual life. l 

K. L. G. 

AVERROES, or ABUL WALID MUHAM- 
MED IBN AHMAD IBN ROSHD: Arabian 
philosopher of the twelfth century ; born at Cordova 
in 1126; died in 1198. Although himself a prolitic 
writer on philosophy and medicine, his chief impor- 
tance ds asa commentator upon the works of Aris- 
totle, and. for this reason he is often styled “the 
commentator par excellence.” Like Avicenna, who 
also commented Aristotle, Averroes wrote an origi- 
nal-compendium of philosophy of his author, and, in 


addition to this, wrote the so-called © Middle Com- 


mentaries," which latter follow the text. with, how- 
ever, the omission of passages here and there; and 
finally he madea full and copious ex position of every 
Aristotelian statement, incorporating the sentence 
indistinguishably with his text. His reputation was 
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so great thaf his books found their way during his 
lifetime even into Egypt. where, in 1190, Maimon- 


ides mmnade their acquaintance. As a 
Jewish matter of course, Averroes? views fre- 
' Preserva- quentiyconiicted with those of his Mo- 
tion of His hammedan corelhieionistsand his works 
. Writings. were therefore extensively condemned 
and prohibited, It is owing to his Jew- 

ish admirers that his writings are preserved to-day, 


" for oniy in the shape of Hebrew translations or by a 


transliteration of the Arabic text in Hebrew charac- 
ters did they escaped the fanaticism of the Moors. 
As to the relation between Averroes and. Maimon- 
ides, which has frequently been misconceived, it is 
quite certain that. Maimonides can not be called a 
disciple of Averroes, nor Averroes a pupil of Mai- 
monides. The latter read Averroes! writings far 
too late to permit of his having used them in his own 
works. Both, it is true, coincide on many points. 
Both are strong Aristotelians and energetically op- 
posed to the teachings of the Motakallemin concern- 
ing atoms and the non-existence of natural laws. 
Both deny to the Deity the possession of “attributes.” 
Their theories of the intellect are identical, and both 
take the same position as regards:the relation of faith 
and knowledge. It has yet to be determined whether 
these striking resemblances are inot founded upon 
some third or common source not yet discovered. 
In a letter to his favorite pupil, Joseph b. Judah 
Aknin, dated Cairo, 1190, Maimonides writes: *I 
have recently received. Ibn. Roshd’s 


Relation work upon Aristotle, besides the book, 
to Mai-  'DesSensuetSensito' ; and I have read - 
monides. enough to perceive that he has hit the 


truth with great precision; but I lack 
the leisure now to make a study of it.” A passage 
in a letter to Samuel Tibbon, 1199, in which he rec- 
ommends Averroes’ commentaries, is not quite clear 
Less known than his commentarics upon Aristotle 
are Averroes own original writings, although they 
have left indubitable traces upon Jewish thought. 
His essay on “The Relation of Faith to Knowledge” 
(published by Joseph Müller with German transla- 
tion, Munich, 1875) seems to have inspired Shem-Tob 
Falaquera to write his “Iggeret Havikkuah." Itis 
extant in an anonymous Hebrew translation dated 
1340, as is also another work of Averroes of similar 
tendency, * The Book of the Revelation of the Method 
of Proof Touching the Principles ef Religion”; both 
works were familiar to Kalonymus ben. Kalonymus 
and Simon Duran in 1423. Better known than these 
is his reply to Gazzali's book, “A Confutation of 
Philosophers,” Averroes calling his “ A Confutation 
of the Confutation.” Kalonymus, son of David b. 
Todros, translated this book into He- 
brew in 1328; and there is also another 
translation by an unknown author. 
Ralonymus gives a curious reason for 
his undertaking. Knowing that Averroes is justly 
condemned as a denier of God, he protests that he 
translates it only because it contains in its text the 
whole work of Gazzali, vho defended religion; had 
he been able to procure Gazzali's book, he would not 
have undertaken the ungrateful task or translated a 
single word of Averroes! specious argumentation. 
Ralonymus' tr ansangn was rendered into Latin by 
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nee erent ebro 
a Neapolitan physician, also name «d Kalony mus ben 
David. and published in Venice, 1527. 

This " Confutation " contains a few contradictions 
of statements made elsewhere by him, but such in- 
consistencies are by no means infrequent in other 
writings of Averroes. The change of views thus 
vssiudenecd eave rise to the legend that Averroes had 
embraced Judaism, ( "hristianity , and Mohammedan- 
ism jn succession, und. that he wrote the notorious 
work. “De Tribus Impostoribus.” In similar strain 
is the assertion by a writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. that the 7 Confutation of the Confutation " 
actually written by Gazzali himself, who thus se- 
eretly furnished a defense against. his own attacks 
upon philosophy, these attacks having been pre- 
pared at the command of a fanatical king, De all 
this asit may, Averroes! importance asa philosopher 
was universally acknowledged by Jewish thinkers. 
Noteven his opinions antagonistic to Judaism could 

prevent their admiration of his genius. 


Admired When, however, Averroes fiercely. as- 
in Jewish sailed Avicenna, Jewish authors are 
Circles. sometimes found to side with the latter 


as being nearer to Judaism; and Has- 
dai Creseas, Who mournfully notes the havoe wrought 
in Jewish circles by philosophy through laxity of 
ebservance, vehemently denounces both Aristotle 
and his commentator Averroes. Cresceas must, how- 
ever, have been blinded. by his zeal when he terms 
Averroes à mere chatterer, Levi ben Gerson and 
Meses Narhoni may with all propriety be called fol- 
lowers of Averroes; for with them, too, the claims 
of the peripatetic philosophy as formulated by him 
«enm to be rated higher than the claims of revelation. 
But Averroes? absolute sovereignty in the fourteenth 
century was soon followed by his decline. Plato- 
nism displaced Aristotelianism, and with the latter 
vanished all traces of Averroism. 
h. l A. LÖ. 
AVERROISM: Averroes, like his contemporary 
Maimonides, was a striet Peripatetie; vet they dif- 
fered greatly in matters of faith. While Maimon- 
ides. With all his admiration for Aristotle, dared to 
contradict his theories, or at least sought to attenu- 
ate them when they were in direct opposition to re- 
limon, Averroes indorsed them to their utmost ex- 
tent, and seemed even to]ake pleasure in emphasizing 
them, "God," says Averroes, “has declared a truth 
for all men that requires for understanding no in- 
teilectual superiority; in a language that can be 
interpreted by every human soul according to its 
capability and. temper, The expositors of religious 
metapliysiesare therefore theenemies of true religion, 
because they made it a matter of syllogism " (1. Mül- 
ler, " Philosophie und Theologie,” including the Ara- 
hie text. pp. 104 «£«q.).. In expounding what he 
thought to he the doctrines of Aristotle, it made no 
difference to Averroes whether they were or were not 
In harmony with those taught by the Koran. Thus 
Averroes asserts again and again the eternity of the 
universe; although, as Maimonides demonstrated in 
his “Guide” (ii, 28, 121-127). Aristotle himself is 
not very decisive on this point. Averroes goes still 
further and declares that not only is matter eternal, 
but that form even is potentially existent, other- 
Wise there would be creation erc nihilo (“De Carlo et 


Wats 
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Mundo,” p. 197). 


Maimonides advocates man's ab- 
solute frec-will, but Averroes restricted that free- 
dom. "Oursoul" says the latter, “can have prefer- 
ences indeed, hut its acts are limited by the fatality 
of exterior circumstances; for if its deeds were the 
production of its will alone, they would be a crea- 
tion independent of the first cause, or God " (Joseph 
Müller, &), Arabic text, p. 110). Maimonides, like 
Avicenna, places the existence of all creatures in the 
category of the posse; that of God, in that of the 
necessary (7 Moreh,” ii., Introduction, propositions 19 
and 20). Averroes combats Avicenma’s Classification 
for the simple reason that, every being having : 
cause, jts existence. is necessary (7 Destructio De- 

structionis" at the end of the 7 Disputatio," x.). 
However, it was due to Maimonides that the phi- 
losophy of Averroes found admirers during four cen- 
turies among the Jews, who by their translations 
and commentaries. preserved his writings from 
destruction and transmitted them to the Christian 

world. | 

But if Averroes owed the preservation of his wri- 
tings to the Jews, Jewish literature, in its turn, is 
indebted to him, directly and. indirectly, for many 
valuable contributions. In addition to the transla- 
tions of Averroes! works and commentaries on them 
—which in themselves form a fairly large library — 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
witnessed the production of numerous essays and 
treatises inspired by Averroism, The first. to intro- 
duce his philosophy to Jewish literature was Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, the same who translated Maimonides’ 
“Moreh.” Tibbon published, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, an " Encyclopedia of Philos- 
ophy,” which frequently is nothing but literal ex- 
tracts from Averroes, Whom the author declares to 
be the most reliable interpreter of Aris- 


First totle. A little later, 1232, appeared 
Transla- the first real translation, by Jacob ben 
tors. Abba Mari Anatoli, a son-in-law of 


Ibn Tibbon. “We wasa Provençal, liv- 
ing in Naples, and engaged by Frederick H. to pop- 
ularize Arabian science. In 1260, Moses ibn Tibbon 
translated nearly the whole of the Short Commen- 


tary. About the same time, Solomon ben Joseph 
ben Job, originally from Granada, but living in 


Beziers, translated of the Short Commentary that 
on Aristotle’s treatise, “De Calo et Mundo,” under 
the title of phim open. In 1284, Zerahia ben 
Isaac of Barcelona. translated. of the Middle Com- 
mentaries that on Aristotle’s * Physics.” as well as 
Averroes! treatises, " De Calo et Mundo? and * Meta- 
physics. ;? "The same Anatoli translated in 1298 Aver- 
roes” * Abridgment of Logic.” under the title of 
"wp ivan : and in 1300, under the title of OYA dya’ D, 
the commentaries upon books xi.-xix. of the “ His- 
tory of Animals." 

Other writers of this.century that expounded 
Averroes were Judah ben Solomon Cohen of Toledo, 
author of * Peripatetic Encyclopedia," 1247; and 
Shem-Tob ben Joseph b. Falaquera (1224-95), who 
inserts le nethy extracts from Averroes in his books, 
the “Moreh ha-Morceh,” 7 Hanhagat. ha-Guf weha- 
Nefesh,” and the “Sefer Hama’ alot.” 

The study of Averrois was so wide-spread that, 
not content with the foregoing translations, the first 
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half of the fourteenth century produced a new series, 
Kaloeny mus b. K: alon vimus, son of Meir of Arles (1277- 
1350). trayskaterd in 1314, under the following titles, 
the Grand Commentaries on the * Organon” (0120). 
the 7 Physies ” (yam). the” Me aphia s- 
New Series is” (P30 9n 7D), and the trea- 
of Trans- ties "De Cado et Mundo," “ Genera- 
lations.  tionand Corruption.” “ Meteor; ^" The 
souk” and “The Letter on Union," 
ete. R. samuel lo Judaleb. Meshullam of Marseilles 
translated the Short Commentary on the " Nikoma- 
chean Ethie under the tine man gp. and the para- 
phrase of Pisos” Re publie," under the title of nana 
saan. Teetros Todrosi of Arles translated in 1337, 
under the félowins titles. the comme ntaries on the 
""lopies ^ (7729289). the “Sophismes | " (nyenn. the 
7» Rhetorie 7 yban). and 7 Poeties " (ay). Inad- 
dition to thes. a crowd of other translators of uncer. 
tain date Bhewise devoted themselves to the study of 
the works ef Averroes. Shem- Tob Isaac of Tortosa 


translated the commentary on the " Physics,” and 


the treatise eti the “Souk”; Jacob b. Shem-Tob, the 
"First Analyties ^; Judah ben. Tahin Maimon, the 
y Physic C the treatises on 7 Heaven" and on *Gen- 
eration ^: Moses ben Tabora b. Samuel b. Shudai the 
treatise on 7 Heaven"; Moses b. Solomon of Salon, 
the * Metaphysics : Judah b. Jacob, books xi.-xix. 
on 7 Animats ^; Solomon b. Moses Alguari, the trea- 
tise "7 De Semne et Vigilia." 

The second half of the fourteenth century is the 
golden age of Averroism among the Jews, There 
were no more translations, but scholars innumerable 
vied with ene another in commenting on the com- 
mentaries amd applying the teachings of those com- 
mentaries te theology. Levi ben Gerson of Pag- 


nols (Gersenides) wrote such commentaries, as well. 


as some upen the original works of Averroes, as, 
for instan, on the "Substantia. Orbis.” the trea- 
tise on the 7Possibility of Union," ete. ; Joseph 
Caspi, in the middle of the century, wrote a com- 
mentary upen Aristotle’s “ Ethics” and Plato's“ Pol- 
ities.” afier Averroes’ method. In 1844, Moses of 
Narbonne ( Messer Vidal) wrote a commentary on the 
“Possibility of Union,” cte.; and in 1349 on the 
" Substantia Orbis,” and on other physical treatises. 
The ~ Physics.” the“ Ethics,” the com- 
The Golden mentary upon “Alexander of Aphro- 
Age of disias on the Intellect,” underwent a 
Averroism. complete remodeling at his hands. As 
directly due to Averroism must be 
mentioned: The ethical and rhetorical work by Jeda- 
yah Penini (1261-1321), entitled * Behinat Olam ” 
(E xaninatien of the World), and his " Iggeret. ha- 
Hitnazelut ^ (Letter on Self-Exculpation), defending 
philosophy against the vehement attack of Solomon 
b. Adret: also Joseph Caspi's double commentaries 
on Maimonides’ 7 Guide"; Levi ben Gerson's philo- 
sophical commentary upon the Pentateuch—w herein 
the authoradmits the eternity of the universe, tlie nat- 
ural gift of prophecy, original matter without form, 
and the impossibility of “Creation”; and finally, 
Moses Narboni's commentary upon the * Guide." 
The fifteenth century, though still rich in preduc- 
tions of Averroism, gave signs of decadence. Bold- 
ness had vanished from the world. of letters, and 
every auther felt himself constrained to break a lance 
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for religion. In 1455 Joseph ben Shem-Tob of Se- 
govia commented. on the ” Ethics,” according to his 
own statement, to supply Averroes! omissions; he 
like wise commented on the * Possibility of Union.” 
and on the analysis of Alexander's 
Displaced hook on the Inte Meet. His son Shem- 
by Tob, as well as Moses Falaquera and 
Theology. Michael ha- Kohen, wrote Averroistic 
treatises toward the end of the century, 
Elia del Medigo, of Rome, the last representative of 
Averroism among Jews, wrote in 182a commentary 
on the " Nubstantia Orbis? ; in 1492 a treatise on the 
* Intellect.” on “Prophecy,” and on various other 
works. Of other A verroistie writings there were the 
same Shem-Tob’s commentary on the “Guide”: Elia 
del Medigo’s 7 Bebinat ha-Dat?: Abraham Shalom 
ben Isaac's theological and bliilosoplicn disscrta- 
tions; and the 7 Miklal Yoti,” by Menahem b. Abra- 
ham Bonfous of Perpignan. 

In the sixteenth century Averroism gave place to 
theology. People read and studied Averroes, but 
very evide ntly only to hunt out his weak points and 
disprove him. Isaac Abravanel, largely indebted as 
he was in his commentary on the “Guide” to Aver- 
roes, does not seruple toattack him frequently in his 
- Shamayim Hadashim ” and other works. Abraham 
Bibago, who commented on Aristotle's “ Analytica 
Posteriora;? abuses Averroism in his ^ Derek. Emu- 
na.” Moses Alinosnino, about 1558, comments on 
AlGazzali's “ Happalat-ha-Filosofim ? (Destruction 
of the Philosophers), and uses it asa weapon agi ünst 
the Peripatetic philosophy. Many other, but more 
insignificant, writers essayed to drag the colossus to 
the ground, but the traces stamped by Averroes on 
Jewish literature are irremovable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, in Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosoph. 
144-47, iii. 157 ef seq.; idem. Milanges, Paris, 1859; Renan, 
A cerroes et ü A verreisime, Paris, 1566; Steinschneider, Jow- 
ish. Literature, London, 1554; idem, Hebrdische Urcberset- 
zungen., Berlin, 18531 J. Müller, Averroes Philosophus, 
Leipsic. 1874 : idem, Philosophie und Religion; 120 c7. viii. 
G3 0b sey., 203 WW, Hi. 4 et seq. 
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AVESTA: The canonical book of the religious 
sect known as the Parsees, more frequently though 
less precisely called Zend-Avesta—an inversion of 
the Pahlavi phrase" A visták va Zand,” the Scriptures 
and the Commentary or the Law and Its Interpreta- 
tion. The Avesta is the Zoroastrian Bible supple- 
mented by the Pahlavi, or Middle Persian, writings, 
as the Hebrew Scriptures are by the Talmud. 

The Avesta has special claims upon the interest of 
Jewish scholars, there being certain points of simi- 

larity between the Avesta and the Old 


Jewish as well as the New Testament, points 
Interest. that are striking or close enough to call 


forth frequent comment. Jn the next 
place, the Avesta, as the sacred book of early Persia, 
must command attention because of the historical 
points of contact between the Jews and the Persians. 
Note especially such passages as the following: Isa. 
xlv. 1, 13, 28; IL Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezra i. 
1-11; v. 13-17; vi. 1-15; and perhaps Ezek. viii. 16. 
See PERSIAN. RELIGION. 

The Avesta represents the ancient priestly code of 
the Magi: for Zoroaster, or Zarathushtra, as his name 
is called in the original texts, has stood in history as 
the typical Magian, as the sage, priest, prophet, and 
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lawgiver of anc ient Iran. Aceording to the more 
views on the subject, which agree with the 


recent 
traditional date for his era, he tlour- 
The ished about 660-583 p.c. ; though the 
Typical common tendency is to believe that he 
Magian. lived and taught at a much earlier 


period, — It is certain that King Artax- 
erves and the later Achiemenian rulers professed his 
faith: fess certain ds it according to some scholars 
whether Darius and Nerxes, and. still less whether 
Cyrus, were really followers of the Avesta and 
venuine Zoroastrians, although much may be said 
in the afirmative Ttis beyond. doubt that they 
were all worshipers of Ahuramazda, or Ormuzd, the 
supreme God of the Avesta: a this makes the 
passages ino Isaiah (xliv. 28; xlv. T. 93) relating to 
Cyrus doubly inte resting. Jn md Old. Persian in- 
scriptions the Mazda worship of Darius is most pro- 
neunecd, For these reasons still more importance is 
io be attached to the Avesta in the history of relig- 
ious thought, especially when the power and the 
wide-spread influence of the Persian empire in early 
Hines are taken into account, 

According tothe book itself the Avesta represents 
adirect revelation from Ahuramuzdato Zarathushitra. 
The sacred text (Vend, xxii. 19) mentions “the Forest 
and othe Mountain of the Two Holy Communing 
Ones "—Ornuzd and Zoroaster—w here special inter- 
e curse through inspired vision was held between the 
Geothead and his prophetic representative on earth, 
as between Yuwip and Moses on Sinai; Later tra- 
dition repeats the view that the sacred book was the 
rouh of inspiration, for the Pahlavi texts (Dk. vii. 
son1-62; vi 31i Zsp. NNiv. 21) recount not only 
Hos Zoroaster communed with Ormuzid, but like the 
Zoreastrian Gathas they tell also of ecstatie visions 
etc rte six archangels and of other revelations which 
were vouchsafed to him. According toa tradition 
preserved in the Pallavi writings (Dk. Bk. 3, end, 
quoted by West, "Sacred Books of the East,” XXXVIL, 
Tntrad. 30-32), the Avesta itself was committed to 
writing at the Instance of Wing Vishtüspa. whom 
Zoroaster converted to the faith and who became 
Zorouster's patron, Fhe king’sown prime minister, 
Jamaspa, had a hand in the redaction as scribe, and 
Zoroxster's mantle descended upon him. so that he 
succeeded the great priest in. the pontifical office on 
“The datter’s death (Dk. iv. 21; v. 34; vii. 5, 11). 

It is said by Tabarr.and by Bund: uT after him. that 
Vishtiispa caused two copies of the holy texts to be 
inseribed in letters of gold, upon 13 .000 ON- hides (see 
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coutirmed by Pliny's st teme nt that Zoroaster com- 
posed no Jess than 2,000,000 verses (N. H. xxx. 2). 

These twoarchety pe copies, mentioned 


Traditions in the Dinkard. the Arti-Virdf, and 
About the Shatroiha-i-Airfin, were to. serve 
Origin. as the standard priestly codes of 


Visltüspa's realm. The faith was to 
he promulgated throughout the world. in accord- 
ance with the tene hing of these, 
a tradition (sec Dk., references above) to the effect 
that one of these original copies came into the hands 
of the Greeks and was tran: dated into their tongue. 
Support for this tradition m; iv perhaps be found in 
the Arabic lexicon of Bar-B alilnl (063). according to 
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Which the Avesta of Zoroaster was composed in seven 
tongues, Syriac. Persian, Aramean, / SNegestanian, 
Mervian, Greek and Hebrew, A still earlier Syriac 
manuscript comment: wy on the New Testament by 
"Ishódàd, bishop of Hadath: 1, near Mosul (852), simi- 
larly speaks of the Avesta as having been written 
hy Zoroaster in twelve different Ianeuages. As for 
the other archetype copy, which seems to have been 
the principal one, the direct. statement. again of the 
Pahlavi treatise Dinkard, says that it was burned by 
Alexander the Great when he invaded Tran. 
Whatever may be the value of these traditions re- 
garding the Avesta, the fate of the sacred book was 
connected with the history of the people, and with 
the rise and fall of the fortunes of Iran. The five 
centuries that followed the invasion of Alexander 
with the government of the Seleucidie and the sway 


of the Parthians were dark ones for Zoreastrianism. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason. for 
The making the strong claim that Darme- 


Fate of the steter does to the eect that the tradi- 
Avesta. tion was lost. [t is Known that the 
last of the Parthian monarchs were 
filled with the true Zoroastrian spirit; and it can be 
proved from Greek, Latin, and other writings. that 
the tradition of the wisdom ef Zoroaster lived. on 
during the long period hetween Alexander and the 
rise of the*IHouse of Sassiin in the third and fourth 
centuries. © The entire Sassanian period was a most 
Nourishing time for the creed which was now re- 
stored to its pristine glory. But in the seventh cen- 
tury. with the rise of Islam, the Avesta gave place 
in Persia to the Koran: Ormuzd sank before Allah: 
and Zoroaster vielded to Mohammed. A number of 
the faithful cherishers of the sacred tire; however, 
sought safety in fight from Iran and found refuge 
in India, where they are still known by their ancient 
name erst: it is they that are the conservators of 
the remnants of the oll Avestan texts that have 
passed through so many vicissitudes. 

Much had been lost through Alexander, it was 
claimed ; but the number of texts that were still ex- 
tant was nevertheless considerable, and they repre- 
sented the ancient Avesta fairly weil. The canon 
was divided into twenty-one vasks, or books. These 
again were subdivided: into three classes, each com- 
prising seven books, The first. group (7 Gatha ” or 
"Güsin") was theological; the second (* Dat”) was 
legal; the third. (7 Hadha-màáthlira 7) was of a some- 
what miscellaneous. character. Jn this threefold 
Classification of the nasks, Darmesteter sought to 
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and he compared. the classification of the Biblical 
texts into “Torah” (Law), “Nebiim” (Prophets), 
and 7 Keiubim." But of this Sassanian Avesta there 
is much less extant now because. of the havoc 
wrought, directly or indirectly, upon Zoroastrianism 
and the Avesta by the Mohammedan conquest. and 
the Koran, To-day only two of the twenty-one 
nasks are In any degree complete, "These are the 
VendIdüd, or law against demons, and the Stōt- 
Yasht, which answers to Yasna (Niv.-lix.). yet these 
show signs of being very imperfect. There exists 
also, i addition to these two remnants, an impor- 
tant part of another nask—this is the Bakan Yasht; 
and portions or fragments of others. The ‘re thus 
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exist specimens of about fifteen of the original 
nasks, This material moreover, is supplemented 
by various passages that have been transiated from 
the original Avesta into Pahlavi and are thus pre- 
served; Gr by quotations of the Avesta text itself 
incorporated. into. the "ahlavi treatises. AN this 
bears but a small preportion to the Avesta of Zo- 
roaster’s time, ind the remnant is but small in ex- 
tent when compared with the Hebrew Scriptures. 
What is still extant is commonly divided into the 
following six classes: (1) Yasna, including the 
Gáthás, or Zoroastrian Psalms; (2) Vispered; (53) 
Yashts; (4) minor texts; (5) Vendidad; (6) frag- 
ments. : 
The Yasna—a liturgical work, comprising seventy- 
two chapters—contains texts used by the " dastür," 
or priest, in connection. chiefly with 
The Extant the sacrifice of “haoma.” In the 
Avesta. midst of the Yasna the Gathas are 
inserted. These are the Zoroastrian 
psalms, and they represent the verses of Zoroaster's 
own preaching and teaching, embodying especially 
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his belief in a new and better life; the coming of. 


a Messiah. or Saeshyant; the annihilation of Satan 
and the evil principle, Angro-Mainyush, and. the 
Druj. “ Falsehood 7 (see AWRIMAN): and the general 
restoration of the world for ever and ever. For 
theologians the Gāthās are the most interesting 
and. important part of the Avesta: 
time they are by far the most dificult. 

Less characteristic is the short book known as 
the Vispered. It consists of brief invocations and 
offerings of homage to “all the lords" Co vispe ra- 
tavo") asthe name implies, Phe Yashts, or Praises, 
twenty-one in number, contain praises of the angels 
or glorification of the spirits, and personified abstrac- 
tions of the faith. They are generally written in 
meter, with some claim to poetic merit. One of the 
most interesting is the thirteenth, or Farvadin Yasht, 
on the worship of the spirits (7 fravashis ”), The 
doctrine of the ancient. Persian. faith, which this 
Yasht contains. has been brought by Paul de La- 
garde into connection with the Purim festival. An- 
other Yasht (Yt. 19) is in praise of the kingly glory 
(^ hvareuah 7). the halo, sheen, or majesty which 
surrounds and protects the King as a mark of divine 
favor (compare Moses? shining face, Ex. xxxiv. 29). 
The Vendidid, in twenty-two chapters, is an Ira- 
nian Pentateuch, and it contains numerous parallels 
of interest to the Biblical student. 

The real pioneer. exegete at the end of the eight- 
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lowed Burnoufand Rask; later came Haug, Wester- 
gaard, Spiegel, Roth. Hübschmann, De Harlez; or 
more recently, West. Mills (a stanch advocate of the 
"alila vi). and especially Geldner and James Darme- 
steter, The latter's theory of the late origin of the 
Avesta (int Le. Zend-Avesta," iii, Introduction, and 
“Sacred Books of the East,” 2d ed., iv., Introduction) 
an not be said to have found much favor among 
specialists or support among those best. qualified to 
judge; but he has brought out numerous likenesses 
between the Avesta and the Old Testament. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Darmesteter and Mills in the Sacred Books of 
the Eust; vols. ISSO $s or Darmesteter’s French Version, 
Le Zend-Avesta, Paris ISR- Windischmann, Zoredas- 
trische Studion, Berlin, IN: spiegel, Eranisehe Alter- 
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thuinskunde. Ti 79. i-iii: idem. resta, 3 vols, Leipsic. 
IN) 463: W, Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, 15882; 0. H. Schorr, 
in He-Haluz, 99899, viii. 1-120: Geldner, uf westa- Litteratur, 
and Jackson, Jranisehe Religion, in the Grundriss der Iran. 
Philologie. Strasburg, 1595-993 Alex. Kohut, The Zendarista 
and the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis in J. Q. R. ii Z3. 
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AVIANUS, HIERONYMUS: Christian Orien- 
tal scholar; dHwed at oLeipsie at the end of the six- 
teenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He devoted himself to Hebrew versification, 
and published a work in two volumes, entitled. 
“Clovis Poeseos Sacre, Trium Principalium Lingua- 
rum Orientalium, ete., ita Disposita ut Simul Lexici 
Vulgaris Usum Admittat, Exhibens: qua Aperitur 
via, ete., Omnis Generis Carmina, ete., Scribendi ” 
(Leipsic, 1621). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Bibliograph. Handbuch. p. 16. 
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AVICEBRON, SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. 
See Ga uror. 

AVICENNA (ABU ALI IBN ABDAL- 
LAH IBN SINA): Physician and philosopher 
of note; born at Bokhara in 980; died in 1037. His 
works, Which were brought to Spain about one hun- 
dred years after their publication, exerted a great 
influence upon Jewish thought in the Middle Ages. 
His philosophical investigations are embodied in a 
greai encyclopedic work entitled “AI Shefa’? (Heal- 
ing). a term which in the Latin translation has been 
corrupted into “Sufficentia.” This Latin. trausla- 
tion, prepared by the aid of Jewish interpreters, has 
been. frequently used. by Jewish authors, notably 
Samuel ibn Tibbon in kis“ Yikkawn ha-May yim." 
It is divided into four parts; namely, logic, physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. In addition to the 
“Shefat.” theré is a smaller encyclopedia, 7 A-Na- 
jah,” which, under the title “ Healing of the Soul.” 
was, in 1320, translated by Todros Todrosi in Rome. 

In regard to Avicenna’s importance as a philos- 
opher, Maimonides and Sliem- Tob Falaquera have 
Maimonides says: 7 The 
works of Avicenna, although distinguished by toler- 
able accuracy as well as by subtlety of speculation, 
are nevertheless inferior to those of Abu-Nasr al- 
Farabi; they are useful, however, and deserve to 

be studied.” This opinion is shared 

His by Shem-Tob Falaquera, who declares 
Importance that Avicenna’s works are “exact, but 
as a Phi- incomprehensible to those unfamiliar 
with logic." Of greater importance 
are the medical works of Avicenna, 
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demain by the honorary title of * Prince of Physi- 
cians.” His chief medical publicationis the * Canon,” 
a complete system of medicine, which, in 1279, was 
translated into Hebrew by Nathan. ha-Meati (“of 
Cento”). Partsof the work were translated also by 
two other Jewish scholars, and numerous Commen- 
taries have from time to time been written upon it. 
In addition to this work, Avicenna has left a smaller 
medical compendium in ten volumes, and has even 
given ex pression to his medical knowledge in rime. 
The last-mentioned publications were likewise per- 
petuated in Hebrew translations. | 

The 7 Canon ? (7 El Kanun fit Til ”), the greatest 
literary production of Avicenna, is a colossal work, 
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which for five centuries was accepted as a guide in 
European universities, and which was used as a text- 
book in the universities of Louvain and 

The Montpellier until about 1650. It con- 
"Canon." sists of five books, subdivided into fu- 
nün or fen (sections), tractatus, summa. 

and caput. Of these volumes the first and second 
treat of physiology, pathology, and hygiene: the 
third and fourth. of the methods of treating disease; 
and the fifth, of materia medica, The many points 
of excellence possessed by the voluminous work and 
is admirable Hlerary style make jt possible to un- 
derstand readily the reason for its great popularity 
both in the Oriental schools and among the Occiden- 
tal Arabists of a huer date. It was among the lat- 
ter, rather than in Arabian Spain—where the influ- 


ence of Averroes was predominant—that A vicenna's 


works attained their greatest popularity. 

In some respects the “Canon” of Avicenna is not 
unlike the works of his predecessors Rhazes and 
Ali, although excelling the * El-Hawi” (Continens), 
er "Summary," of the former by greater exactness 
of method, 

This power of systematization was due perhaps 
to his mastery of logic—a domain in which his ac- 

quirements entitled him to be ranked 


Logic and as one of the principal forerunners of 
Meta- Albertus Magnus and his immediate 
physies. successors, all of whom were com- 


pelled to draw their formulas largely 
from Avicenna s works, The logie of Avicenna js 
distinguished by great comprehensiveness of. scope, 
and by a serupulously conscientious endeavor on the 
part of the author—who here evidently follows the 
example of AT Farabi—to present the subject clearly, 
comprehensively, and cireumstantially. 

As regards the fundamental tenets of his philoso- 
phy. Avicenna taught that matter, the principle of 
individuation, does not directly emanate from the 
Godhead. although it is in its primal origin eternal, 
and includes within itself all possibilities of devel- 


opment. In other words, he held that while all 
things are primarily traceable to the agency of an 


Immutable Deity, they can not owe their existence 
to the immediate influence of sucha Deity, inasmuch 
as the immutable can not itself create substances 
subject to the element of change. 
immediate product of God, therefore, is the world- 
soul or world-intelligence, which unwinds an endless 
chain of creation throughout all the celestial spheres 
down to the earth. The cause that produces, how- 
ever. must also conserve, for cause and effect are 
identical: from which it follows that the world itself, 
like God, must be eternal. 

Avicenna’s psychological views, expressed in the 
sixth volume of his work on physics (the second part 
of the “Shefat.” in the so-called * Liber Sextus Natu- 
talium “), exerted great intluence upon Jewish schol- 
ars. In his preface to this book the 
Latin translator, Johannes Hispalen- 
sis, declares that it contains " Quid- 
quid Aristoteles dixit in libro suo de 
anima ct de sensu et sensato et de intellectu et intel- 
lecto," In addition to this, Avicenna's principal 
work on psychology, he wrote a number of disserta- 
Hons on the soul, nearly all of which have been 
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translated into. Hebrew: and although in general 
based upon the psychological theories. of Aristotle, 
Avicenna's views are in many respects original. As 
an example mention may be made of his division of 
the souls attributes into four classes: namely, the 
external powers, or five senses; the internal powers; 
the motive powers, and the intellectual powers. 
Avicenna was also the first philosopher after Galen 
to indicate the three cavities of the brain as the seat 
ef the souls functions; his opinions on this as on 
other subjects being lateradopted by Jewish authors, 
and more particularly by Shem-Tob-Falaquera, who in 
his work on psychology shows himself a true ‘adher- 
ent of Avicenna. Like the latter, Falaquera proceeds 
upon the principle, * Have cognizance of vourself, 
and you will have cognizance of your Maker,” here- 
by establishing psychology as an introduction to 
metaphysics. 

The works of Avicenna not infrequently contain 
conflicting theories—a fact explained by Averróes 
(the keenest opponent of the great philosopher) upon 
the ground that Avicenna was afraid to avow his 
opinions, as he desired to preserve the favor of. all 
parties. and to offend none, Indeed, it was early 
asserted that Avicenna’s true views were not con- - 
tained in the “Shefat” at all, but were to be found 
in the mystical work entitled * Oriental Wisdom or 
Philosophy “—a work which now exists neither in 
Arabic nor in Latin, only a fragment having been 
preserved. in a Hebrew manuscript (Steinschneider, 
“Jüdische Literatur," p. 301). 

Thus it appears that Avicenna's Neoplatonic the- 
ory of evolution gradually ied him to mysticism, and 
as adherent of the new Platonic system the soul of 
the rationalist and that of the mystic were strangely 
blended in him, which caused him to become the 
originator of the ultimately fatal doctrine of the 
twofold truth—a doctrine focused in the sentence 
"Secundum fidem verum; secundum rationem 
falsum ” (True according to faith; false according 
to reason), and later. employed. in. defense of his 
own bold opinions by Isaac Albalag (compare Joel, 
* [Tasdai Crescas," p. 7). | 
BinLioGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 17-20, 677- 

01; Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie, pp. 352-366; Kauf- 


mann, Theologie des Bala iba Pakudea, pp. 196-201; Carra 

de Vaux-Avicenne (Paris, 1900). 
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AVIGDOR, ELIM D’: Engineer and communal 
worker (died in London Feb. 9, 1895): wasthe eldest 
son of Count Salamon Henri d'Avigdor and of 
Rachel, second. daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon Gold- 
smid. He was educated at University College, Lon- 
don, and the University of London. Having ‘been 
articled to the engineer Hawkshaw, D'Avigdor in 
1862 went first to Hul, then to Rangoon (Burma) 
in connection with his professional work. He super- 
vised the construction of railways in Syria and in 
Transylvania, and of water-works in. Vienna. It 
was D'Avisdor's railway experience added to his 
interest in Palestine as chief of the Chovevi Zion 
Association which led him to contract in railway 
work in Syria and to form the Tyrian Construc- 
tion Company. Gaining some experience in literary 
work in connection with * Vanity Fair," he bought 
the * Examiner.” He subsequently brought out a 
paper called the “Yachting Gazette.” Under the 


Avigdor, Jacob 
Avignon 


paseudonym of 7 Wanderer,” D Avigdor published 
many hunting stories of merit for which he was well 
qualitie 4l, being himself an intrepid rider to hounds. 
Do Avigdor was à warden of the Spanish and Portu- 
zdüese synagogue., amd served on seve al comunittees. 
He was chief of the Chovevi Zion Association, mn 
which movement he took the keenest interest; join- 
ing this in P591 he helped te consolidate it. i Was 
instrumental in bringing it into connection W ith sim- 
lar associations on the Continent. He was a mem- 
ber of the council of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
from ISTE until his death, 

wo He married a daughter of Bethel Jac obs Hull, by 
whom he had one son and five danghters. The son, 
Osmond d'Nvisedlor Goldsmid. inherited the ¢ Gold- 
smid estates on the death of Sir Julian Goldsmid. 


BIBLIOGKAPHY 2 Jewish Chronicle ; Jewish World, Feb. EF» 
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AVIGDOR, JACOB: Chief rabbi (“hakam 


e “oat Constuniiup from 1860 to 1563; born 
191: died 1871. He was a capable Talmudist and 
conversant with several foreign languages. AV igdor 
was instrumental in organizing seve Til institutions in 
the Turkish dominions, among them the Assembly of 
Jewish Notables, which karter p bas introduced many 
beneficial regulations. In 18632 fanatical rabbi, Isaac 
Akriseh, who had excommunicated: Count Abraham 
de Camondo, succeeded. in so inciting the people 
avainst Avigdor that in July of that year he was 
compelled to resign his office, He was ieee ae ntly 
elected. 7 Rab ha-kolel.” or spiritual leader of the 
community. and retained the office till his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : ee Histoire dex. Israflites dé l'Empire 
Oltoman, pp. Wl et seq. 
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AVIGDOR, JULES D': Banker, and member 
of the Piedmont Parliament: born in Nice; died at 
Paris February, 1856. He was a grandson of Isaac 
Samuel d'Avigdor, secretary of the Paris Sanhe- 
drin: See SANHEDRIN. He was the first Jew elected 
by his Catholic fellow-citizens to the lower house of 
Parliame nt, February, 15534. He was, however, at 
the same time aiso Prussian consul at Nice, and as 
such ineligible to Parliament; hiselection, therefore, 
was annulled by the house, but he was returned 
again by an overwhelming majority, and, having 
resigned the consulship. was admitted. Avigdor, 
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equi ally devote d to his relivion and his country. died ` 


in the prime of his life, and by his own last request 
was interred at Nice. | 
^W |. M. Kk. 


AVIGDOR, RACHEL, COUNTESS D': 
Communal worker at. London, England: born Sept. 
19. 1816; died Nov. 5, 1896. She was the second 
daughter of Sir Isine Lyon and Isabel Goldsmid, and 
Was privately edu ated by some of the most eminent 
teachers of the time, including Thomas Campbell, 
the poet. In June, 1840, she was married to Count 

Salamon Henri d Avigdor, son of the d Avigdor 
cis was a member of the Great Sanhedrin assem- 
bled by Napoleon. Shortly after their marriage, the 
count. and countess Avigdor went to London, 
where were born their three sons and one daughter. 
Her husband, from whom she eventually separated, 
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returned to Paris; and became a personal friend. of 
whe conferred upon him the title of 
duke. 

The countess took a deep interest in the communal 
institutions of the English metropolis. She was at 
one time president ef the Ladies’ Committee of the 
Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, and honorary secre- 
tary of tlie West End Charity ; also a member of the 
committees of the Jewish Cors alesceni Home. of 
the workhouse committee of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, and of the West End. Sabbath School, 
Both the Bayswater schools and the Jews” Deaf and 
Dumb Home owed their inc eption principally to her 
advocacy. 


MNBLIOGRAPHY : Je irish Chronicle, Nov. 6 and 13, 159. 
d. G. L. 


AVIGNON: Capital of the department of Vau- 
cluse, Franee; formerly seat of the papal court. 
The first settlement of Jews in Avignon goes back 
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The Srnayenrue at Avignon. 


(From a photograph.) 


probably to the second century of the common era, 
a few years after the destruction of Bethar by Ha- 
drian. In 390 they were already sufficiently numer- 
ous to takea leading part in a revolt against Bishop 
Stephen. As usual almost every where, they con- 
sregated in certain portions of thetow n, known later 
as the Jewry, or 7 Carriére des Juifs." It lay at first 
on the banks of the Rhóne; along the slope of the 

tocher, and exactly opposite the papal 
palace: its narrow lanes are still called 
the 7 Beille Juiverie? and the 7 Petite 
Reile.” There are still shown the re- 
mains of an ancient building declared, with or with- 
out reason, to have been the first synagogue. But 
in the course of the thirteenth century, this quarter, 
having become too crowded, was demolished by 
Louis VHH., and the Jews were allotted a new and 
more spacious Jocation in the heart of the city, corre- 
sponding with the present Place de Jerusalem and 
the Rues Abraham and Jacob. This location was cov- 
ered with buildings, four, and sometimes five, stories 
hich, and was intersected by narrow lanes, for the 
most part unclean, and Jac king airand light. Two 
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gates. opened only in the daytime, communicated | wide-spread. 


with the outer world. The synagogue, or “eseole.” 
was toward the southeast. h was burned down in 
1844, and the present building. of modern construc- 
tion, arose in its place. 

With regard to its internal administration, the 
Carrière formed n sort of semi-independent republic, 
although placed under the control of the provost 
representing the Holy Chair, It convened its own 
assemblies or parliaments, appointed its own magis- 
trates and officials, made dts laws, its statiites or 
"ascamot," and regulated its taxes. Its population 
was divided into three classes, according to their 
property qualitieations:; eieh class being represented 
in the parliament by five delegates 01 7 baylons.” 
who were invested with beth. executive and legisla- 
Dye powers, "The taxes Were pro rata; and every 
one Hable was required. to declire each year upon 
oath the actualamount of his property. The collec- 
ton of the taxes was entrusted to both Jews and 
Christians; the school was supported at the common 
expense; and instruction was obligatory and free, 
Like every other government, that of the Carrière 
had dts eritieal periods; the assessment and collection 
of taxes especially gave rise to great ditlieulties and 
numerous scandals; but, compared with other con- 
stitutions, that of the Carriére, taken all in all, was 
relatively just and liberal. | 

The history, properly. so-called, of the Avignon 
Jewry may be divided into two parts: the period 
preceding the fifteenth century, and that following 
Wt. During the former period, the Jews of Avignon 
occupied themselves peaceably in many trades. The 
city authorities never disturbed them; their neigh- 
hors looked upon them with no jealous eye; and as 
farmers, Iaborers, pedJers, brokers, money-lenders, 
small merehliants, matrimonial agents, sellers of books 
and manuscripts, surgeons, barbers, and physicians, 
the Jews were to be found in every branch of hu- 
man activity. The popes relied on them as treas- 
urers, commissaries, and. stewards; the magistrates 
entrusted them with the assessments of furniture and 
books and utilized their knowledge in making in- 

ventories of the estates of deceased per- 

In the 


sons. "Phe university employed them 
Fifteenth in the purchase of rare and precious 
Century. manuscripts; in short, every branch of 


the state testified to its good opinion 

of the Jews of the city by the use it made of them. 
Unfortunately, toward the second half of the fif- 
teenth century, their position underwent a complete 
change. From that epoch dates an era of violence, 


disorder, and persecution, which Jasted until the 


The causes of this transforma- 
First there was the state of 


French Revolution. 
tion were manifold. 


general trouble and misery caused throughout the 
country by the departure of the popes from Avi- 


gnon; then the ravages caused by pestilence and 
Inundations; the ruin left behind them bv the mer- 
Cenary troops of Francis 1: the egotism and the jeal- 


, usy of the freshly emancipated bourgeoisie: finally 


and especially, the ever-growing Intolerance of the 
Church. Avignon had lost a great portion of its 
population; its commerce, always flourishing under 
the popes, had come to a standstill; business had 
almost completely ceased: and discontent was 
II. -23 
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At this economic crisis, the population 
of the Carriére was considerably increased by the ar- 
rival of Jews who had been persecuted in surround: 
ing districts and sought refuge in A vignon and the 
county, These unfortunate refugees came from 
Dauphine, Arles, Marseilles, and the principality of 
Orange, and naturally brought with them all the. 
energy and activity of their race. This was thought 
suflicient ground 10 hold them responsible for the 
deplorable situation in the city. In. the eyes of 
the populace, it was the Jews who had destroved 
the commerce of the country and, by their dubious 
intrigues, had monopolized all its wealth, A wide- 
spread outery arose against them on every side; 
Which, being taken up by the representatives of the 
city and the Three Estates, soon took the shape of 
precise accusations against them, against their un- 
scrupulous doings, their robberies, their usuries, and 
so on; and also of denunciations of the liberty ac- 
corded to these formidable rivals. From that mo- 
ment, the delegates of the city and the country in- 
cessuntly clamored. for harsh measures of repression 
against the inhabitants of the Carrière. 

The Jews had in no way deserved these attacks. 
They certainly formed the most miserable portion of 
the population, They were for the most part poor 
people who lived from hand to mouth; if some of 
them practised usury, it was generally as brokers 
for rich. Lombard or Italian financiers. Moreover, 
all the usurersof that time were not Jews. The reg- 
isters of court indietments in the fifteenth century 
are full of proceedings relative to loans on pledges. 
Men and women, clerics and laymen, all dabbled in 
usury; and papal bulls were of no avail against it. 
The accusation of monopolizing wealth had no 
better foundation in fact. The“ manifestes,” declared ` 
cach vear by the Jews at the assessment for taxes, 
furnish complete evidence of the absurdity of this 
Charge, More than once, the Carrière was upon the 
verge of being foreclosed and. sold by its creditors, 
so difficult was it for the Jews to pay their debts 
and numerous fines. If there were any monopolists 
of wealth at this time, they were the convents and 
churches. In. 1424. Sixtus 1V. himself was com- 
pelled to issuer bull to restrain the constantly grow- 
ing wealth of the Carthusian and Celestine monks; 
nevertheless, in the seventeenth century they owned 
houses in nearly every street in Avignon, and even 
the synagogue and a large portion of the Ghetto. 
However this may be, against the popular indigna- 
tion the Jews had no protectors other than the sov- 
ereigns of the country; that is to say, 
the popes. But. the papal policy to- 
ward the Jews was of a very capri- 
cious kind. It. knew no constant 
principle, but varied according to circumstances. 
The Church defended the Jews when her interests 
recommended such course: and, with a right-about- 
face, she sacrificed them when there was profit in 
their ruin. The Jews of Avignon furnished to the 
popes both a source of income and a means of ex- 
piating political mistakes: and thus it came about 
that the same pope proclaimed himself at one time 
their defender, and at another their adversary. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the popes 
generally welcomed the grievances of the populace. 


Under 
the Popes. 


Avignon 'r1 010) 
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On the demand of the Three Estates, Pius IH. 
1457 issued an ediet forbidding Jews to sell erain 
or other articles of food: to make contracts with 
Christians, or totake mortgages upon their property. 
Sixtus IV. renewed these restrictions: Leo X. in 1513 
prohibited them from ac quiring stores of erain be- 
fore the harvest. and fřom going into the fields. 
Alexander. VL, Clement V ll. Paul IV., and. Pius 
V. renewed and intensified these prohibitions, can- 
veled all debis of ten vears’ standing owed to Jews, 
and compelled them to wear, under extreme penal- 
ties for disobedience, the infamous Jew-badge. In 
1567 the Council of Avignon gravely proposed noth- 
ine Jess than the absolute cessation of all relations 
between Jews and the rest of the population. It 
forbade Christians, as the canon kaws regularly did, 
to accept. unleavened bread. from the Jews, to em- 
ploy their physicians, to enter their bathing houses, 
to associate orto play with them, to be present at 
theirmarriages or their festivities, to enter their serv 
ice as nurses or servants. ft also forbade masons 
to speak to them during their work, barbers to dress 
their beards, ete. Further, it forbade Jews to deal 
in horses or mules; to pass the night outside the 
Ghetto, or to go out at all on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday in Holy Week: to show themselves on the 
street during the hours of Church service; or to buy 
"any articles pertaining to religious uses. Finally, 
Pius V. issued a decree. banishing Jews from his 
dominions, 

It is true, indeed, that a rigorous application of 
the foregoing regulations would have rendered the 
bull of Pope Pius V. quite superfluous. For the 
Jews, completely paralyzed in all their commercial 
activities, would have of necessity quitted the comté 
to bez from more hospitable countries the right to 
live. Butinactual practise, the excessive harshness 
of these Jaws was considerably modified: and al- 
though the situation of the Jews was always suti- 

ciently precarious and wretched, there 


Levies . were nevertheless moments when they 
upon the were treated with a certain degree of 
Jews. toleration—interested toleration, no 


doubt, but the best obtainable, 

For the right of sojourn in Avignon, Jews had to 
pay a heavy tax to the representatives of the popes 
and the city. From the papal legates down to their 
cooks, from the consuls down to their coachmen, 
every official, and even the wives of certain officials, 
had the right to exact from them gifts and presents 
upon certain occasions, Which, added to the regular 
taxes, must have amounted to very. considerable 
sums. Being poor, the Carriére, to pay these, was 
obliged to have recourse to Joans from individual 
Christians, convents, and churches, and sometimes 
even from the city. But the shackles imposed upon 
its commerce, as well as the poor state of. trade in 
the country generally, prevented the Jews not only 
from paving their debts but also the interest thereon. 
Their obligations therefore Increased: from vear to 
year, and attained at time huge proportions. In 
addition to the regular taxes, both papal legates and 
the estates had no scruples in levying extraordinary 
contributions when they needed them. Thus in the 
& venteenth century, after the sojourn of the troops 
of Marshal de Delle Isle in the county, the estates 
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demanded of the Jews no less than 90,000. francs as 
their share of the expenses of supporting the army ; 
although, with the rest of the people of Avignon, 
they had already contributed in advance. Naturally 
they were compelled to borrow this large sum. 

jut these very debts which, as has been stated, 
they contracted: only under. force and constraint, 
turned out to be for their benefit and made their 
banishment impossible. Their creditors, despairing 
of ever setting back their money, protested against 
the severity of these bullsand pontifical regulations, 
which hurt themselves indirectly; Inasmuch as they 
prevented their Jewish debtors from honoring their 
obligations. They, therefore. insisted upon a less 
rivorous application of them, and opposed. vehe- 
menthy any idea of expelling the Jews. 

The history of the Jews of Avignon in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is one long struggle 
between the city. the estates, and the Hoy Ser 

‘hese Tiree powers could never agree upon measures 
for or against the Jews, When the papacy needed 
funds, infractions by the Jews of the bulls and reg- 
ulations of the councils were tolerated so lone as the 
papaey profited by them. Thereupon, loud. com- 
plaints from the populace would arise to remind the 
legates of their duty, and toinsist upon the stringent 
application of the old prohibitory laws or even upon 
the expulsion of the Inhabitants of the Carricre. On 
thé contrary, when the Holy Church laid too many fet- 
ters upon the commerce of the Jews, and threatened 
their expulsion. the consuls flew to their aid, as is 
proved by certain incdited extracts from the instrue- 
tions which the SN gave Jo their agent at the papal 
court. In 1616, upon the demand of the estates, the 
pope seems to have decided to order the expulsion 
of the Jews. The tidings produced great dis- 
quiet at Avignon, and the consuls, representing their 
constituents, wrote to their delegates at Home as 
follows: 


“We are determined to oppose this new movement, and the 
petition Which they are making, or wi!l make. in. this regard, 
as prejudicial te certain individuals amd contrary to the publie 
We desire that you oppose it in the name of our city, 
demanding that we be heard.” i 

In another letter addressed to the same, they said: 


"TN continuation. of what our predecessors Wrote fo Vett, 
concerning the Jews of the county, fo insist that. they shall not 
be expelled from the said county, we say to you that tliis city 
has righton its side to maintain that the Jews shall not leave 
this county, as Well as to demonstrate that. their residenee in 
the country js necessiry ; seeing that the said Jews are in- 
debted, both severally and as 3 eommtnity, in certain very eol- 
siderable sums. as well to monasteries as to convents, noblemen, 
citizens. and merchants of thistewnz .. . another reason being, 
that the said Jews comport themselves decently and obey the 
rules of duty." 


Thanks to this mutual antagonism of the three 
powers, the Jews were able to pass through the sev- 
enteenth and cighteenth centuries with expulsion 
only hanging asa menace over their heads. If deal- 
ing in land. and grain was forbidden, if Jews were 
excluded from the positions of tax-collector and from 
other public offices, they continued to devote them- 
selves, nevertheless, to small trading, pedling, and 
dealing in horses and mules. 
iut if their material existence, so uncertain and 
wretched, was on the whole endurable, their 
moral condition was appalling. The Church, which 
permitted them to live, thought it necessary to 


So 
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degrade them in its own interests. The measures 
devised against them by the councils of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries have already been mentioned ; 
but it was especially in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century that the intolerance of the Holy Otlice 
smote them most harshly. From that epoch, up te 
the French Revolution. the ordinances of legates and 
cardinals followed. cach other with ever-increasing 
river: andall former regulations were appied to the 
letter. 

The fanaticism of the Inquisition did net stopeven 
there: itaimed at the voluntary, orinvoluntary, con- 
versjon of the Jews, and the disappearance of Juda- 
iun. To this end Jews were forbidden to rend the 
Talmud and other rabbinical books: Jesuits and 
Dominicun monks were appointed to hold discus- 
sens, or to deliver sermons, every Saturday in the 
-vpnaserue, Where the presence of the Jews wasabso- 
iuielv compulsory, But these sermons did not pro- 
duce the desired effect. Then the Church had re- 
course do force, During part of the ciehteenth 
century the plague ravaged Avignon. The Carrière 
had many victims, who were carried to the hospital 
amd nursed by Dominicans, who, by persuasion, by 
premises, and by threats, caused to be baptised a 
Mal third of the poor patients entrusted to their care. 
These were for the most part children and old men 
incapable of resistance, Stimulated by this sem- 
blance of success, the monks continued. their exer- 
Hous long after the epidemic had disappeared, Al- 
though the Church forbade it officially, they secretly 
encouraged the carrying off of vounge Jewish chil- 
dren, whom they then foreed. into the pale of the 


Clutch, Phere is nothing more moving than the 
protestutions—as indignant as futile—of the Jew- 
Bh fathers against such proceedings: a child once 


tonched by the waters of baptism had. 10 remain a 
Christian. and was lost to its parents and to its faith, 
Avignon to-day contains about forty Jewish fami- 
hes h helones to the Cireonseription Cunstistortal of 
Marseilles. Services are only occasionally held in 
the synagogue, a modern edifice erected. by the mu- 
nicipality to replace the older one, which was de- 
stroved by fire. 

The Jews of Avignon formed with those of Car- 
pentras, L'Isle, and Cavaillon the four communities 
called 7 Arba’ Kehillot " by Jewish authors of the 
Middle Ages. These communities had a special lit- 
Urey of theirown, called * Comtadin, ” from the name 
formerly borne by the province in which these towns 
Were included, This liturgy, while resembling the 
Portuenese greatly, is distinguished from it by nu- 
merous differences; a few only can be cited: the 

omission of the prayer “Alenu,” the 

Liturgy. substitution of “Shalom rab? for " Nim 

E Shalom”; the insertion of certain spe- 
cial liturgical compositions and poems on Friday 
evenings, Which are not to be found elsewhere. 
Phere are also reminiscences of the local history : as, 
for instance, "Bn ovn neve (the Nishmat for the 
Dav of the Shutting In). recited on the Sabbath of 
the Christian Easter week in commemoration of the 
Prohibition laid upon the Jews against leaving their 
quarters at that period, and the prayer moja by. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : For the rabbis and phvsieians born at Avignon: 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, Index. s.v. i vignon: Leon Bardinet, 
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Antiquité t Organisation des Mins ri sdlu Comtal-Vi nais- 
sin dt Brus Etudes Juiris, i 155 ef Seq, 099: dd, din 
Reruc Historique. d, For the origin and organization of the 
Jewry of Avignon: Rene de Maulde, Les Juifs dans lex 
Etats. Francais du Paje au Moyen-Age. in Jerue Efiilex 
Hives, vii. 227 ef seq. For me Polley of the Popes: Israel 
Levi. Clement VIL etos Suits du Comtat-Vi Hadissin, jh, 
XANH. 03 ef seq Lettres des Consuls CA vignon, in the 
Archives D» partie utiles. de. Vaucluse tinedited). For 
conversions in. the eighteenth ventury: Jules Bauer, Der 
Pexte chaz hx Juifs VT Ariqnen. in Pirie Etudes Juives, 
XAXiv. 29] ef sey, For the yellow hat: Idem. Fa Cher 
Jaune chiz lis Juifs Contains, in Peruc EUGols Juis, 
XXXV. Sef sey, For the commercial life of the Jews: Rou- 
bin, Ler Vic Commerciale des Juifs Contadins en Langue- 
doc, ib, XXXV. 81 et seq. 

J. Da. 
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AVILA n» moan): Town in Old Castile. tif- 
teen miles from Madrid. In the Middle Ages it was 
one of the wealthiest and most flourishing cities of 
Spain. Jews have resided there since 1085. when 
they dwelt in the street called " Calle de Lomo” 
(now "Calle de Esteban Domingo“). In 1291 the 
congregation Was of such large proportions that it 
paid more than 74,000 maravedis in taxes. Tt pos- 
One of them was on the 
same spot in the Calle de Lomo on which the 
Church of AN Saints was afterward built i-a second, 
not far from the former, was “presented” by the 
governament in 135 10 the monastery of Santa Maria 
de la Encarnacion, The Jewish cemetery, which 
had a frontage of about 200 meters, lay in the val- 
lev: it is now called 7 Cerea de los Osos.” After the 
expulsion of the Jews their Catholic Majesties * pre- 
sented “it to the monastery Of St. Thomas, which 
purchased. additional kind with the proviso that 
converts to Christianity or descendants of converts 
should not be interred therein. 

It was before the inquisitional tribunal of Avila in 
LI that the celebrated trial took place for the al- 
leved ritual murder of the afterward canonized 
"child from La Guardia," a place that never existed. 
A shoemaker named Jucé Franco, bis old. father, 
and his brothers were accused of this murder, and 
wereall put to death at tlie stake Nov, 16, H91. As 
a sequel to the trial and execution a popular up- 
rising took place, and the Jews in Avila were mas- 
sacred: and plundered. To such excesses did the 
popular fury give rise that a special edict had to be 
issued by the crown (Dec. 16, 1491) taking the Jews 
under royal protection, | 

Avila with its many churches and monasteries | 
Was extremely ecclesiastical: the Jews dwelling there 
were therefore inclined to religious mysticism, It 
was in Avila that à man named Abraham appeared 
in 1295 as Messiah and miracle-worker, Here, too, 
much attention was paid to the study of cabala; and 
many cabalists and scholars from Ávila. (or whose 
ancestors had belonged to the town) took the sur- 
name “de Avila.” 


SBLIGGRAPHY: Boletin dela Real Academiade la Historia, 
Xi. 3. 421. ef seg. xxviii 353 «€ seq.3 see also LA GUARDIA 
and ABRAHAM OF AVILA. 
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AVILA, ELIEZER B. SAMUEL DE: Au- 
thor of rabbinical works, and rabbi at Rabat, Mo- 
rocco: born 1714; died at Rabat Feb. 7, 1761, Avila 
was ascion of an illustrious family of scholars. Mis 
father Samuel, his grandfather Moses,and Hay yim b. 
Moses ibn Attar, his maternal uncle, were all promi- 
nent Talmuadists and well-known authors. Like 


sessed several sy nacocues, 


Avila 
Awani 


his unele Hay vim, Avila desired to see tlie Holy Land 

aml intended. to settle in Jerusalem: but, owing to 

an epidemic and a famine in Morocco, which lasted 

a lone time ond compelled him to leave Rabat fora 

while. he lacked the necessary means to dose, 

Avila was a prolific writer. and among his manni- 
seripts were found notes dating from his sixteenth 
vear. After his death the following of his works 
appeared: dl) 7 Maven Gibborim 7 (Phe Shield of the 
Mizhtyy. Leghorn, 1781-82. in two volumes: the first 
containing novelke to the treatises, Baba Mezia and 
Horavet: the second, novelle to the treatises Ketu- 
bet cane Riddushin. (2) * Milhemet Mizwah " (The 
War tor the Law), d, 1806, containing the princi- 
pies of the Palmudic and. post Talmudic Halakah. 
Some funeral sermons are appended under the title 
= Hesed wedmnet? (Kindness and Truth). (5) 7 Beer 
Mavvim Hayyim" CA Well of Living Waters), th, 
IN. consisting of thirty-six responsa, treating of 
questions relating to jurisprudence and cases of 
Aers. (D “Mayan Gannim 7 (X Fountain of 
Gardens), explanations and clucidations of Jacob ben 
Yehiel’s 7 Turim," especially of the second and third 
parts (¢4., 1806). 

As these works show. Avila confined. his work in 
rabbinical literature to the Halakali.— In this prov- 
ince at all events he was an undisputed master: and 
his epithet, “Ner ha-Ma arabi ^ (Light of the West) 
was net undeserved. His greatness as a Talmudist 
was recognized even. by the most eminent Palestin- 
ian scholars, who, in tlie capacity of ? Meshullabim," 
had the opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with him, It was to them that he owed 
this tide, Among the scholars of Morocco, Avila, 
with his avowed inclination toward the casulstic 
treatment of the Halakah (Pippen), was a rare per- 
sonality. This tendency explains his independent 
attitude toward his colleagues. on whom his Keen 
umd brilliant intellect made a deep impression, as 
shown in his responsa. These responsa contain many 
interesting items concerning the condition of the 
Jews in Morocco (7 Beër Mayvim IHayyim." p. 11). 

Avila left one child, a daughter, who married her 
cousin Solomon de A vila, a man of wealth and a dis- 
tinguished Talmudist. The sons by this marriage, 
Moses and Samuel, were, in a way, the successors 
of their grandfather, both being rabbis and Talmudic 
teachers in Rabat. Joseph de Avila, son of Moses, 
was the publisher of the works of his great-grand- 
father Eliezer. 

BEIpLiIoGRAPHY 2: For information coneerning Avila and his 
family, see the approbations and. prefaces to Berr Mayyin 
Haunimz Azulai, Shem ha-t( dolia i 502 Ti. ee: Eleazar 
lia-kohen, Kinat Soferim, p. 40. Lemberg, INRI Nepi-Ghir- 
endi, Toledolt Gedole Yisrael p. A6 where Avila is erone- 
eusiv designated as the grandson of Hayyim ibn Attar): Zed- 


ner, Cat. Ji br. Books Brit. Mus. p. 64 ; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Ne Feria, pp. 2060, 3B, 249. 
L. G. 


AVILA, SAMUEL BEN MOSES BEN 
ISAAC DE: Rabbi and preacher at Mequenez, 
Morocco, and Jater at Salé, Morocco, born in the 
first-named place in 1687 or 1688. He published, 
under the tithe of “Ozen Shemuel.” a collection of 
sermons: Five on “Repentance.” preached on the 
Sabbath preceding the Day of Atonement; ten on 
~The Sabbaths of the Lord.” preached on. the Sab- 
bath preceding Passover and the other festivals: and 
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sixteen funeral orations on some of his contempo- 

raries; Joseph b. Bahatit (1205), Ephraim ibn Laba, 

(1705), Samuel Zarfati (1213), Isaac b. Amara (17125). 

and others. The book was approved by Judah ibn 

‘Attar, Avraham ibn Danon, and Jacob ibn Zur. and 

prefaced and published. at Amsterdam, 1315, by 

Hananiah ibn Sikri. Samuel also published a work 

entitled * Keter Torah” (Phe Crown of the Law). 
pleading forthe relief of scholars from taxation, and 
containing older regulations on the same subject as 
well as ethical rules. Appended tojt are notes on 
Hashi. and Tosafot on the treatise Nazir, Amster- 
dam, 1725. 

MRLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheea Jiunaira, i. 73; Benjacob, 
Ozer ha-Nifarim, pp. Hy 232: Steinsehneider, Cut. Binil. 
No. 2011 ; Nacht, Mekor Hayim, 3, 4.5. 

K. M. B. 

AVILA, SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON DE: 
Talmudist; lived at Morocco in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was the authorof 7*Oz we-Hadar " (Might 
and Splendor), Leghorn, 1855, containing novelle 
on the Talmudie treatises Shebu‘ot, * Abodah Zarah, 
and Horayot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. £3. 
L. G. 

AVIMS, AVITES. See AYYITES. 


AVITUS OF AUVERGNE: Bishop of Cler- 
mout-Ferrand, France, in the sixth century. While 
the Roman bishops at that time generally treated 
the Jews with great liberality, while Pope Gregory I. 
exhorted the clergy and the princes against the 
use of force in converting the Jews to Christianity, 
and while his predecessor Cautinus of Clermont was 
so favorably disposed toward the Jews that he paid 
them high prices for rare goods and jewelry. Avitus 
was one of those insolent bishops who, with the in- 
creasing. power of the clergy under the feudal sys- 
tem, were overzealous in making proselytes among 
the Jews by force or by any other means. He re- 
peatedly exhorted the Jews of Clermont to embrace 
Christianity, but met with no response. The people 
of Frankish Gaulat that time were entirely free from 
intolerance, and associated with the Jews without 
prejudice, intermarriages being frequent among 
them, Jews were among the shipowners on the 
rivers of Gaul and at sea, and distinguished them- 
selves as physicians, judges, and warriors. This did 
not please the bigoted bishop, who at last had suc- 
ceeded in converting one Jew, who was baptized on 
Easter Day, April 5, 576. When the new convert 
went ina procession through the streets in his white 
baptismal robe, he was sprinkled with rancid oil by 
a Jew. This act so aroused the mob that they at- 
tempted to stone the Jew, but were prevented from 
doing so by the bishop. On Ascension Day, May 14. 
however, the mob demolished the synagogue. On 
the following day the bishop gave the Jews a choice 
between baptism and banishment. After hesitating 
and delaying for three days, during which time 
many were attacked in their houses and some killed, 
over five hundred asked to be baptized (May 18, 
516). Those who remained true to their religion 
emigrated to Marseilles. 

Venantius Fortunatus, who at the request of the 
historian. Gregory of Auvergne, bishop of Tours 
(044-595). wrote a poem on this occasion, hints at 
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the fact that the Jews only concluded to be baptized 
when they found out that resistance. by arms was 
impossible (* Carm." v. 9). From Gregory s letters 
te Virgilius ef Arles and. to Theodore of Marseilles, 
it appears that the Jews who escaped to Marseilles 
were later alse forced to adopt Christianity. 
RInLiogRAPHY : Gregory of Tours, Histoire Ecclesiastique de 
Francie. v. lb CTarannes edition, d. 1884 Paris, IN; Dalim, 
Urqi schichte, i; 177 Vui Aronius, J6qgesten, p. 104; Grátz. 
frt scil der Jud fey jd ed V. it. : 
H. R. 


T. 


AVLONA. AULONA, or VALONA (nz. 
yeas: Varying WUNNEN of a town and seaport of 
Aanja, on the Gulf of Aviona, on the Adriatic. 
From carly times there seems to have been a flour- 
ishing Jewish community: in the place. Messer 
David Lion, born about 1470. son of the philoso- 
pher Judah Leon, was in Salonica about 1510, when 
he received an invitation to vo to Avionagnd assume 
harge ofl the three Jewish congregations there, with 
atrannual salary of TO florins. Heaccepted the offer 
because he wished to vo to Corfu, and Aviona was 
on his wav. David preached in the synagogues in 
rotation, X quarrel breaking out among the vari- 
ous Jewish nationalities of the town, the Sephardim 
ccomprising under that name the Jews of Portugal 
and Castile) separated from the Catalans and organ- 
ized a praveranecting in the house of Abraham Zar- 
fati. Toward the end of the second year of David's 
say dissensions broke out also among the Sephar- 
dim. David sided with the Portuguese, who, he 
sald. were “hot-tempered but obedient: they. are 
open and generous, and not hypocritical and proud 
Hike the Castilians.” The Portuguese established a 
synagogue for themselves; the Castilians demanded 
Hiat, David should. compel the Portuguese, under 
penalty of excommunication, to continue to attend 
the former common synagogue. But David. de- 
clined on the round that the Portuguese were in 
the majeritv, and therefore had the right to separate 
from the minority, 

At this juncture there arrived at Aviona a Jewish 
physician of Lisbon, Don Solomon Cressente, Slowly 
recovering from a serious illness, he offered, in testi- 
nrony of gratitude to God. a gift of paraphernalia to 
the Portuguese synagogue. He intended by this to 
bring about the reconciliation of the Castilians with 
the Portuguese; and upon the sacred evening of Kol 
Nidre (the eve of Atonement) Day) he sent messen- 
gers to the Casiiliaus in their synagogue to implore 
them te pardon the Portuguese forany wrong which 
the latter might have done them. But his exertions 
were of no avail. The next day, the Day of Atone- 
ment, he requested David to intervene as conciliater: 
but the Castilians refused to obey David's summons 
to come to him for a mutual explanation, and so the 
strife rew warmer, The Portuguese, with David 
at their head, launched. anathemas against the Cas- 
lans, who responded similarly. At the head of 
the Castilians at that. time were Abraham de Collier 
and Abraham Harbon, judge, the former an enemy 
of David. 

In the question of the conflicting synagogues, 
however, Abraham Harbon, who was a friend. of 
David, pronounced against him, though among other 
arguments David had instanced his tide of T2012 
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Avila 
Awani 


(“ordained teacher“) to influence the obedience of 
the Castihans. Phe Sephardim. on the other hand, 
laughed at the custom of ordaining rabbis (apno) 
as practised in France, Germany. and haly, “They 
claimed that the ceremony could only be legally per- 
formed in Palestine. and that rabbis who performed 
it in other countries did so only in imitation of the 
Gentiles, Moses ben Jacob Abella. author of eom- 
mentaries on various parts of the Bible. also lived 
in Aviona toward the end of the sixteenth century 
(Conforte, v Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 30). i 


MBLIOGRAPHY > Schechter, Motes sur Messer David Léon. in 
Revue Etuis Juives, XXIV. VN edt sequo Kihot Hakomim, 


ed. s, Bernfeld. in the Mekize Nirdamim eellection; Berlin, 
Inv; Ja- tirah, xxvii. No. $10, p. 291. 
G. l A. D. 


AVVITES, AVVA, AVVIM (in A. V. AV- 
ITES): 1. A people mentioned in Deut. ii. 2: 
as being dispossessed by the Caphtorim. This, 
however, could net have taken place before the days 
of Joshua, for it is stated in Josh. xin; 3 that the Is- 
raclites upon entering Canaan failed to conquer them ; 
and their place of settlement is identical with the one 
mentioned in Deut. ii; 25. Although settled in the 
Philistine district, they do not appear to have had any - 
thing in common with the Philistines: they resemble 
rather the elass of Bedouins who had made some 
progress toward the stage of permanent settlements, 

2. A city in the domain of Benjamin, which may 
once have been a city of the Avvites (Josh. xviii. 23). 

3. The place from which the king of Assyria 
brought people, worshipers of Nibhaz and Tartak, 
whom he settled in Samaria (I Kings xvii. 31). 
Called 7" Ivvah" in H Kings xviii. 24. xix. 13: Isa. 
xxxvii. 13. F 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

AWANI, ISHAK IBN AL-: Head of the 
Academy of Bagdad until displaced by a rival; lived 
in the thirteenth century. He wasa contemporary of 
Al-Harizi, who seems to have made much fun of him. 
Referring to his displacement from his academical 
position, Al-Harizi accuses him of having paid for the 
chair then occupied by another, A wani's. poetry 
tinds no mercy at the bands of this rigorous critic, 
who exhausts his supply of stings upon him. But 
Al-Harizi's judgment upon Awani has proved to be 
a most. unjust one, being simply the expression of 
discontent and revenge for insufficient. payment of 
his own poetic efforts, or possibly of merely wounded 
vanity. Of all Awani’s poems only one has been 
preserved, which has recently been published, It 
shows, however, sufficiently that the poet deserves a 
place among the foremost masters of "muwashshah 
(popular. poetry). With. regard. to. form, Awani 
faithfully observes all the rules of the art. His so- 
called eirdle- poem," which isa poemon friendship, 
is strictly metrical and fully rimed, and it shows the 
author's name in acrostic. In. contents the poem is 
likewise of considerable merit. Babylonian though 
he was, he knew and had a skilful mastery of all the 
fivurative expressions derived by the old Spanish 
classical writers from the Arabs and adopted into 
Hebrew poetry. The language is pure and free from 
all harshness: the connection is well preserved; and 
the whole is permeated by a genuine poetical spirit. 
Hazardous as it may be to. pronounce a final judg- 


Awia 
Ayllon 


-æ —— AD DU reca rimane RE a bti 


ment concerning a poet based on a single poem., iir Ís 

nevertheless true that the perusal of this one pro- 

duction is sufficient: to show that he Was no bungler 
in the art. 

Biptiocnariy: H. Brody, in Zrit. 
kaufinann, ibid. p. 155. 
G. H. B. 
AWIA or IWIA, RAB: Babylonian amora of 

the fourth generation (fourth century). conten) porary 

of Abave and Raba (Ber. 295; Shab. 46) and brother- 

inlaw of Rammi b. Pappa (B. B. poa; Ket. 6: 

Completum.? vii Da. seh, ST. 

of BR. Joseph, and very strict in 
An example of his extreme 

seru pulouxness is given in Ber. 28^: and an instance 
readiness in halakie argumentation is 
quoted in Shab. 46w. He once visited Raba s school 
with dust on his shoes. The master intended to 
punish him for his breach of etiquette by propound- 
ine puzzling questions 10 him that he hoped Awia 
would be unable to answer. Awia. however, stood 
the test and came forth victorious, The audience 
sympathized with Awin., and. Nahman b. Isaac ex- 
claimed: 7 Thanked. be the Lord, that Raba did not 

succeed in putting Awia to shame “(Shab 225, 224 

464. 630: Dezah 134. Sanh. ld; Men. 280; ^ Ar. 11%: 

Ex. R.i. IL). 

J. SK. s. 


f. dp br, Bibl. ti, 157: D- 


compare 7A rueh 
He was a disciple 
ritual observances, 


of Awin's 


M. 
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AWIA SABA (THE ELDER), RAB: Baby- : 


lonian balakist of the third amoraie ceneratvion (third 
and fourth centuries). i contemporary of Rab Pappa 
(the Elder) and of Rabbah b. Hanan (M. K. 235: Kid. 
ga) He was a Pumbeditan by birth, but often sat 
at the feet o£. Rab Huna L. 
great scholar. 
records two instances in which Xwia, by his pro- 
fundity of reasoning, became troublesome to his 
teacher, who, being exhausted by lecturing, broke 
up all further discussion by the evasive remark. 7A 
raven has flown past.” Awia was probably the fa- 
ther of Ana B. AWYA. l 


J. SR. S. M. 


‘AWIRA, RAB: Babylonian amora of the third 
and fourth generations (fourth century): contem- 
porary of Abaye and Safra—the latter speaking of 
him as of “a scholar coming from the West ^ (Pales- 
tine). ^Awira had emigrated to Palestine, where he 
olliciated as usherat a college of “the grcat teacher" 
(probably Ammi): but he returned to his native land 
(Mul. 510), bringing with him many Halakot and 
Hageadot of R. Ammi and of R. Assi, in transmit 


tine which he frequently interchanged the names of - 


the authors (Ber. 20%, Pes. 119% [correct version in 
MSS.]: Setah 45; Git. Te; llul. 815; see AMMI). 


who considered him a: 
The Talmud (Dezah 210: Hul. 121^) 
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NEN ALL C 


According to 7A wira [seme ascribe the remark to 
Ro Joshua b. Levi]. “The tempter [evil inclination] 
is ceulled by seven ditferent names, The Holy One— 
blessed be Het!—calls himzimply ^ Evil. as it is said 
(Gen, viji. 21. ^ The inclination of man's heart is 
evil; Moses calls him ^ The uncircumclised. for so he 
says (Deut; v. 107 Ye shall circumeise the foreskin 
orlat) of your heart ' David calls him ^ Un- 
for he prays (Ps. B. 12). 7 Create in me 
whence it appears that there ds an 


cieun. 


unclean ene: 
(Prov, Xxv, 25. 29). ^ If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread [religious nourishment] tocat: and if he 
be thirsty. give him Water [spiritual refreshment] to 
drink.” ete. (compare Isa. Iv. 1.2): Isaiah calls him 
‘Stumbling block. for he cries (Isa. Ivii. 14). ^ Re- 
move the stumbling block out of the way of my 
people ^: Ezekiel calls hin c|Ntenes for he says 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 26). I will remove the heart of stone 
out of your flesh. and will give vou a heart of flesh’: 
Joel calls him ^ Lurker; for he. says (Joel d. $4. 
Hebr y, o E will remove far otf from you the 7 zefoni," 
which, in the Haggadah, is taken ag a symbolical 
name of the tempter who lies hidden C zafun `) in 
the heart of man” (Suk. 241. Pes. 100^; Ket. 1122; 
D. B. 1314; Men. 430, Mul. 424. 5w. E 


J. SR. S. M. 


AXENFELD, AUGUSTE: French physician; 
born at Odessa Oct; 225. 1825: died at Paris $us. 25, 
(NT6. He was a sen of Israel] ABSEXFELD. After 
completing his school education at his native town, 
he went to Paris to study medicine, and in due course 
received his diploma as doctor of medicine from the 
Sorbonne. For his services during the cholera epi 
demie in Paris in I819and 1854 he was awarded two 


medals, and after having become a French. citizen 


he was presented with the great gold medal of the 
“Assistance Publique.” 

In 1853 Axenfeld became lecturerat the Sorbonne, 
and in 1857 Was elected a fellow, Shortly afterward 
he was appointed physician-in-chief at the hospital - 
Beaujin, substituting as such professors Andral in 
the Ecole de Médecine and Rostan in the Hotel Dieu. 
These positions he retained until 1371, when he was 
attacked with the severe cerebral disease which 
finally caused his death. 

Axenfeld contributed many essays to the publica- 


tien of the Société Anapomique, and was the author 


resides those which he reported in the names of | 


others, there are. some. original homilies by Rab 
‘"Awira. “Come and see,” he said once, 7 how un- 
like human nature is the nature of the Holy One, 
The man of high standing looks up with respect to 
a man higher placed than himself. but does not re- 
spect his inferior: not so the Holy One: Je issu- 
preme and yet respects the lowly, as Scripture says 
(Ps. exxxviii. 6) ^ Though the Lord is high. yet 
hath He respect unto the lowly ^" (Sotah 5). 1€ thers 
ascribe this to R. Eleazar. | 


. æ me ee em ee ee 


of: “Des Influences Nosocamiiles.” Paris, 1397; 
“Des Lésions Mtrophiques de la Mo@ile Epini¢re.” 
in 7" Archives Generales,” 1862; "Traité des Né- 
vroses,” in Requin's * Traité de Pathologie Interne.” 
published later (1882) by Henri Huchard; “Jean de 
Wier et les Sorciers,” Paris; 1865; and jointly with 
Jules Beelard, 7 Rapport sur les Progrès de la Mé- 
decine en France,” Paris, 1567. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nourean Dict, Larousse IHllustré, s.v. 5 

Pavel, Biographisches Lerilion, sv. Vienna, 1901. 

H. R. F.T. H. 

AYAS, LEON: Interpreterof the French army : 
in the Algerian campaign against Abd-el- Kader: 
died 1846, He received several wounds in the ex pe- 
ditions in the Oran, during which he captured one of 
Abd-el-Kader's Hieutenants. 

At the battle against the Bou-Maza he showed 
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special bravery: killing five Arabs at a critical mo- 
ment of the battle; and receiving wounds of which 
he died the following year. ` 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Feraud., Lex Iutirprétis Als riens: Tee vie 
Ellis Jduires, NXNNIV. OLD dost, Netre Geschichte ilir 
IxraslH le u, ii, 212. Bertin, IS46. 
S. J. 
‘AYIN: The sisteenthi letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. Hs numerical value is seventy. [n its 
earher form it was a cirele, a rude pieture of the 
eye, hence HS name (Avin 2" eve") his form 
is still to be seen on the Moabite Stone, and also on 
The old Hebrew inscription found in the Siloam Pool. 
hs pronunciation in. modern time ranges from no 
sound at all, asin the Judiveo German pronunciation. 
to the nasal ay of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
One reason for this wide range in pronunciation is 
that there were originally two distinct sounds in He. 
brew, asin otber Semitic lmmruases; bath represented 
by unc vin: theoenega rough breathing (still retained 
iu Morocco aud Syria) the othera soft palatal. The 
distinction. between the two, still indicated. in the 
transliteration of proper names in the Greek version 
of the Old Testament, was eradually lost; in certain 
districts the Jews retained in their pronunciation 
traces of the palatal (which accounts forthe Sephardic 
pronunciation), in others all traces of the letter dis. 
appeared and the rough breathing became purely 
veealie (see Zimmern, “Vergleichende Grammatik 


der Semitischen Sprachen.” S D. Phe letter " Avin. 
Ure vedi RE cda epeh, vv sev, aired. Wed, Hus BEEN Used 


anie extensively in the Yiddish orthography as a 
vesc letter, indicating short e. 
Jo. 


AYLLON (incorrectly also Aylion, Aelion, 
Hillion), SOLOMON BEN JACOB: laham of 
the Sephardic congregations in London and Am- 
Steordam) and follower of Shabbethai Zebi; born in 
Pe Orient 1661 (0660 0Y; died in Amsterdam April 
I PN, lis name js derived from atown in the 
Spanish province Segovia of the name of Av Hon. 
Aslon was neither a general scholar nor a Talmud- 
Ist of standing, as his responsa (found in Ezekiel 
hatzenellenboren's * Keneset, Yehbezkel" Nos, 3, 5: 
n Samnel Aboabs " Debar Slhemucl," Nos. 030, 33 - 
In Zebi Ashkenazi's * Hakam Zebi.“ No. 1: in Jacob 
Sasportas? “Obel Ya'akob," No, 61) amply show. 
See alsotheanonymousletter quoted by Grütz, 7 Ge- 
schichte;" x; 482 (3d ed.) But his history is closely 
Interwoven with that of Shabbethaism in both the 
East and the West. 

Avon's youth was passed in Salonica, which was 
probably his birthplace, although some Persons Hs- 
sert that Safed was the place, because many Shiab- 
hethaians claimed to be of Palestinian birth, He 
associated With the Shabbethaian circles of Josephi 
Philosophy, Solomon Florentin, and. other leadinz 
Spirits of antinomian and commmunistic tendencies. 
| here he is said to have married. as his divinely ap- 
pointed Spouse a woman from whom another man 
had separated without the formality of a divorce, 
only to experience that she soon left him for a third 
“house. whose "affinity "seemed holier to this st range 
seet than the bonds of law ful matrimony (M. Haris, 
“Shebet Posleim,". 24; the passage is, however. 
Somewhat obscure). 
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A few years liter. he visited | learned authorities. They 


Awia 
Ayllon 


Europe asa "meshullah * (messenger) from the Pal- 
estinian Congregations 10 collect. funds for the poor 
of the Holy Laud, leaving his wife and children 
domiciled in Safed, and having apparently publicly 
broken with Shabbethaism. rom Leghorn, where 
he was in 1688 (Aboab, Le. 320). he repaired to Am- 
sterdam and thence to London. Where, aftera few 
months’ stay, he was appointed haham June 6, 
16859.. The very nest year, however, he was vieor- 
ously attacked by a member of the congtesation, 
named Ruby Pidanque, who had heard something of 
Avon's antecedents. The Mahamad. caring more 
for its dignity than forthe truth, endeavored to sup- 
press the scandal but Avon's position was so hope- 
lessly undermined by the exposure, that all the really 


Solomon ben Jacob Avllon. 
(Fro: an etyraving by J. Heubraken.) 


learned members of the congregation would not sub- 
mit to the new haham, which caused considerable 
friction, in spite of a pronunciamento (* haskamah ”) 
issued by the Mahamad that under penalty of exeom- 
munication it was forbidden “to any one except the 
appointed. haham to lay down the law or to render 
any legal decision.” Ayllon, in a letter to Sasportas 
(Ohel Yaakob,” No. 69) six years later (1696), still 
complained: bitterly of the unbearable relations be- 
tween him and his congregation, and inasmuch as 
his olden Shabbethaian proclivities began to reassert 
themselves, and the congregation just then began to 
consider the propriety of asking for his resignation 
CM. avis, Le), he resolved to leave London, and was 
glad to accept an appointment as associate rabbi of 
the Sephardic congregation of Amsterdam, 1701. 

A ylHon's first blunders in his new home took place 
when in 1700 he pronounced as harmless a heretical 
work by M. Cardozo (probably the work 7 Boker 
Abraham.” still extant in manuscript). which he had 
been requested. to examine by the Mahamad. This 
latter body, however, was somewhat distrustful of 
its hakam, and sought additional opinions from other 
; | gaveas their opinion that 


Ayllon : 
Azankot 


—— 


Cardozo's work merited publie burning, and this 
sentence was actually carried out. About this time, 
too, Zebi Ashkenazi came to Amsterdam as rabbi 
of the Ashkenazie community: his advent was a 
serious matter to Avllon, as the former completely 
eclipsed his Sephardic colleague by his superior learn- 
inv and dignity of character: he was alse a noted 
heresy-hunter. in the matter of the Shabbethaian 
movement. “The clash could hardly bave peen 
averted. and) Nehemiah EEiy vun, a notorious Shab- 
hethaian. precipitated it, At the request of M. Eins, 
Ashkenazi examined: the works of Hayxyun (1111) 
and rightly denouncedithemas heretical: in addition, 
he notified the Mahamad of the fact This august 
bady, however, did nat exaetiv welcome advice vol- 
unteered bya Polish German rabbi, and replied that, 
before taking action, Ashkenazis opinion would 
bave to be fortified by the assent of XAvllon and other 
members of their own body, Ashkenazi perempto- 
ry declined this express invitation to sit in council 
with Avilon, for he was well aware both of his igno- 
ranceof the Cabala and of his suspected aflinity with 
Shabbethaism. Avilon saw in this crisis an oppor- 
tunity to make political capital He persuaded an 
influential member of the Mahamad, a certain Aaron 
de Pinto, to take up the matteras an attempt on the 
part of the German rabbi to interfere with the auton- 
omy of the Sephardie community. [It is difficult to 
discover whether Ayllon was actuated herein. by 
—«-re-: Jo.calta tes meAlaia be ¥oe-t Dasadscraa_ aor MA-dae4-flaa-ro fai] yer 
sonal reasons, he merely sought to clear Hay yun from 
the imputation cast upon him. Phe adventurer was 
well acquainted with Avllon's antecedents, and it 
would have been dangerous to make an enemy of 
him. Be this as it may, De Pinto succeeded in hav- 
ing a resolution passed by the Mahamad, declining to 
permit any such. interference in their affairs by the 
German rabbi, and requesting Avyllon to appoint a 
committee to sive an official opinion upon Hayvun's 
work. The finding of this commission was publicly 
announced Aug. ,1713.in the Portuguese svnagorne, 
and it ran that Hayyun was innocent of the heresy 
Charged against him, and that he had been unright- 
eously persecuted, The committee consisted of seven 
members, but its conclusions represented. simply 
Avllon's opinion. for the other six understood noth- 
ing of the matter, The affair, however, could not 
be considered. closed herewith, for Ashkenazi and 
Magis had already, on July 93, pronounced. the 
han of excommunication upon Hay yun and his heret- 
ical book, In the. protracted discussion which en- 
sued. between. Ayllon and Ashkenazi, a discussion 
into which the rabbis of Germany, Austria. and Italy 
were drawn, Ayllon made but a sorry figure, al- 
though, as far as Amsterdam was concerned, it might 
be said to have ended triumphantly for him, seeing 
that Ashkenazi was compelled to leave the city. 
Not alone did Avilon permit his protégé, Hayyun, 
to assail the foremost men in Isracl with foulest in- 
sults, but he supplied him with personal papers 
containing attacks upon his opponent Hasis, the un- 
founded nature of which he himself had formerly 
admitted and testified to, Ayllon was alse ne doubt 
the rabbi whe laid charges against Ashkenazi before 


the Amsterdam magistrates, and thus made an in- 


ternal dissension of the Jewish community a matter 
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‘felt in the Algerian community. 
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of public discussion. 1t. is claimed that upon hear- 
ing of the death of Ashkenazi in 1218, Avllon con 
fessed that he had wronged the man. [t ds certain 
that when, a few vears later, Hayyun visited Am- 
sterdam again, he found matters changed so much 
that even Avion refused to see him. 

Avllon left a eabalistie work, a manuscript. of 
which is preserved in the library of the Jews’ Col- 
lese in London (Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS., 
No. 23). 
uBLIOGRAPHY : Gaster, Fist. of Bevis Maris. pp. 22 m. 

HE SN: Gritz. Gaseh. der Judin. x2, CER II, 48D 457, 

Sd edic PD. kobn, 8222. Else a-ha- Tin. pp. 66 14. (reprint 

from Pfa-Nhohar. tite: Emden, Megillat Neter (see Pdex iz 


Wolf, Dill. Hebr. dii. 0, ivo 024; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodi. 
No. 5112. See also ASHRENAZI, ZEBLZ HAYYUN. N. 3 NIETO, 


DAVID. 
L. G. 


AYYAS, JACOB MOSES: Sim of Judah Ay- 
vas; lived at Jerusalem, whence he was sent abroad 
to collect money for the Palestine poor. In 1783 he 
visited Algiers, where he was received with great 
honor. Following a call to Ferrara, he settled there 
as rabbi and teacher. One of his pupils was Nepi, 
the associate author of 7 Toledot. Gedole Yisrael.” 
Avyas wrote * Derek. Mayyim ^ (Phe Way of Life), 
treating of annulment of vows, of the ceremony 
known as TASHELIK, ete, Leghorn, 1810. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Benjaeob, Ozar ha-Nefarim, p. 116. 


L. G. M. B. 


AYVYYWAS, JUDAH = A are inmentator and casxuist $ 
born in North Africa about 1690: died at Jerusalem 


Sept. 11, 1760. Hc pursued his Talmudic studies at 
Algiers under the supervision of Solomon Zeror, 
rabbi of that city. Prom 1228 to 1156 Av vas ottici- 


ated as davyan of Algiers, in which capacity he was 


very popular and much consulted. on ritual ques- 
tions, In 1756 he went by way of Leghorn to Jeru- 
salem, where he spent the closing years of his life. 
The chief motive for his departure seems to have 
been the progressive spirit that began to make itself 
Ayyas was a strict 
Talmudist, a keen casuist, but. narrow-minded and 
without any sympathy for questions outside the do- 
main of Halakah.. He wrote: (1) * Lehem Yehudah” 
(The Bread of Judah), a commentary on Maimonides’ 
“Yad ha-Hazakah” (Leghorn, 1745). (2) " Bet Ye- 
hudah" (Judah's House), responsa. on the. four 
""Turim? (Leghorn, 1746). This latter work throws 
some light on the social and economic conditions of 
the Jewry of North Africa in Ayyas’ days; From 
the fifth responsum in Eben ha^ Exzer, for instance, 
it appears that cases of bigamy were not rare among 
Oriental Jewsof the eighteenth century. Appended 
to it are the communal reculationsof Algiers as laid 
down by R. Joseph ben Shesbet (e 39) and R. Simon 
ben Zemah Duran (pan). (3) " Wezot li-Yehudah ” 
(And "This Too Is Judahs), commentaries on various 
subjects (Leghorn, 1726). (4) " Bene Yehudah ” (Ju- 
dah's Sons). on the terminology and style of Mai- 
monides, Tosafot and Mizrahi: this work contains 
also some responsa ; appended to it isa treatise, * Ot 
Berit ” (The Sign of the Covenant), on cireumcision 
(Leghorn, 1755). (5) * Matteh Yehudah” (The Tribe 
of Judah) and (6) * Shebet Yehudah” (Leghorn, 1783, 
LSS), containing novelle on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, and Yoreh Desah. (7) **Afra de. Ara? 
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(The Dust of the Earth), a commentary on Jacob 
Aleuzis "Ma de Babbanan 7 (Leghorn, 1753). 
PIBLIOSRATHEY £ Literaturbiatt des Orients, AX. 53; Bloch 


Iuseriptious Tumulaires. pp. S5 el seq 


p. M. B. 

AZ SHESH MEOT «ae eee tN) A poem of 
three stanzas by R. Elias Priseu-. introduced in the 
northern liturzy at the conclusion ef the pivyutim 
in the Additional Service on the Feast of Weeks, A 
paraphrase is given below of the two melodies asso- 
ciated with the poem: beth are equally quotations 
trom the musie of the Pays of Penitence, and afford 
ghe more usually followed intonation especially) an 
exectlent illustration of the hermeneutieal feeling by 


Andante maestoso. 
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Ayllon 
Azankot 


and the persistence of the practise shows that his 
Intention was widely understood and appreciated. 
The melody transferred already contained within 
itself a quotation, in the phrase between the points 
marked here" A "and "BO which had been excerpted 
from the melody of Kon Nipre. DI had been intro- 
duced because at that point inthe original text men- 
tion was made of the Day of Atonement, on which 
alone “Kol Nidre? Gs sung, For this emplovinent: 
of a snateliof tune associated with a particular Serv- 
ice as a representative theme of some idea suisecsted 


Dy that service or enshrined in the object of the oc- 


casion, see the wenerab article Muse, NYNAGOGAL. 
A. i F. L. C. 


AZ SHESH ME'OT 


he —— Se eg E E EA E E S MR e HUS 
- "GU E - Sey ee REESE ERN ° DE RI be Soke ae E : 
^ i Pu: SE =e — a MEM eer = P- e- " ^2 ee a s’? rd e | 
K2. Sio, | aco ed pM- E. . | cw»  — o e uu 
7 -yg Ø- F | t 
I. sir hum- dred and tir- ten yr- veuledd the Lod To [Is - ra - el, His wise... com - 
J Be - lov - el ones, gire them your. con - stant heal; Ye cho - sen, seek. their mean. - tng 
3. On high was gle, the low + ly sung for joy, Wlhenwe re- ceived the Lac .. of 
E HN FEN 3 = aaa $< c 
| $— 8 —— . . |" . A A e- | 
pc PERDERE , bg 4 —— — - — 
E ini cacumine wet MENO - bie It | Lo Lr -- 
t | d 3 [ 
‘ mands: Who brak His lars are cha- stened at Ilis hands, Who keep them 
dep; With wis- dom stud - y, with af - fec - tion keep. (rod. of our 
Life. ais she is decked with grace, the new - acd. wife, Whom to her 
i B. ASN 
{2 — r e =m vum aaa URS E EOM EUN m WE — 
NEP AC xb een m -P T ae t = eee ee ee ee ye ee 
“Spats EM po £o c4... x 
= m — —- LILLLINM 0 WEM. —— —— t- — = a dS ^ 
reel shall find. .... their fill re - ward. How pure His words re - fir - ed 
sirength, im this... re - gard our meed, He - ceive our sup- pli- ca - fen 
home with = glade ness dll con - voy, SO in that wowdrous scene His 


rit, 


sev - en - fold, As - sayed qs... sil - ver test - ed... a8 fine gold! 
in Thy grace, And grant - the... prayer of them that.. seek Thy | face! 
Bride was named, When He this.. day the Ten great. Words pro - claimed. 


Which so much of the traditional melody of the. 


hazan bas been guided jin its shaping. The noble 
version here transeribed as sung in the “musaf” 
of the Feast of. Weeks is quoted bodily from the 
same service of the Days of Memorial and of Atone- 
ment, where it is associated with that second part of 
the piyvut * U-netanneh Tokef,” legendarily associ- 
ated with R. Auxos or. MayExck, in which the 
Palmudical theory (R. H. 165) of the writing and 
sealing of man's fate at the commencement and end 
of the Days of Penitence is rhapsedically developed. 
Reflecting that the destiny of man is in the end de- 
Pendent upon his own obedience or disobedience to 
the Law, some old-time hazan considered. that he 
might melodiously emphasize this Jewish doctrine 
of personal responsibility when singing of the giv- 
mg of that Law. 
Shesh Meot ^ tothe melody of 7 U-netanneh Tokef "; 


With this object he chanted “Az | 


AZAL (R. V. AZEL): A place near Jerusalem, 
but the exact. position can not be determined (Zech, 
xiv. 5). Tt is supposed by some to be the same as 
Beth-ezel (Micah i. 11). Clermont-Ganneau identifies 
it with the Wadi Yasul. 


J. JH. G. D. L. 


AZANKOT (tiw), SAADIA. B. LEVI: 
Orientalist of Morocco; lived in Holland in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, He was teacher 
of Jewish literature to Hottinger. There exists a 
versitied paraphrase of Esther by him, which was 
printed under the title “Tggeret ha-Purim,” Amster- 
dam, 1647. The Bodleian Library has two w.ciii- 


-seripts bearing his name: one containing a tran- 


seription of Maimonides’ 7 Dalalat al-Hairin" in 
Arabie characters, which Azankot made for Golius; 
the other manuscript containing the Hebrew transla- 


Azareel 
Azariah 
tien of the 7 Lamiat al-Avam "7 of Husain b. Ali, ap- 
pended toa printed copy of the same. 
BipLreskarny: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. dela. MSS. Nos. 1240 
and HET Steinselineider, Cat. Berli. col. 2227 
H. Hir. 


G. 

AZAREEL iR. V. AZAREL, “God is help“): 
1. One of those who came to David at Ziklag (1 
Chron. Nil. 3). 

2. son ef Jeroham, chief of the tribe of Dan when 
David tarde the enumeration of the people (E Chron, 
aav 22). 8. A Levite, son of Heman, to whem 
fell the eleventh lot in the apportionment made bv 
David for tbe choral service of the Temple (I Chron. 
yav. IS 4. One of the sons of Bani, who hel 
taken a foreien wife (Ezra x. 41). 5. A priest (Neh. 
ML I3 Nil. 56) who played a musical instrument at 
the dedication of the wall. Here the name is spelled 
e Azarael.” 

J. JH. G. B. L. 

AZARIA BEN JOSEPH IBN ABBA MARI 
(uso called Bonafoux or. Bonfos Bonfil Astruc): 
One of the lasi Jewish writers coming from Per- 
He flourished in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, A rising against the Jews 
was the eause of his leaving his native city. Neu. 
hauer c7 Ecrivains Juifs; ^ p. 159; see also * Revue 
Etudes Juives.” 
Hid. whenthe friar Vincent Ferrer roused the angry 
passions of the mob against the Jews for refusing 
baptist see Gritz." Gesch. der Jaden,” viii. 123 


piznan, Franee. 


-9). 
but Gross (7 Gallia Judaica." p. 473) is rather in- 
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nen Oe ac ÀÀ—— me etme a n eatin 


v. 41) places this riot in the year ` 


chnel te place the date in 1420, when the Jews of. 


Perpignan were exposed to all manner of vexatious 
proceedings by the Inquisition (7 Revue Etudes 
Juives,” xvi. 14). 

Be this as it may, Azaria had, in 1423, settled 
with his sen in Italy. where he translated from Latin 
into Hebrew the following Works: (1) = De Consola- 
tiene Philosophie” of Boethius (lived. 470-524). 
Boethius was the only early Latia’ writer. whose 
works Were translated. into Hebrew, 
Of the translator Informs us that it was commenced 
Tebet 28, 5182 7., 1423) at Torre Maestrata de Mon- 
telfelatra eprobably Macerata di Monte. Feltro). in 
the provinceof Urbino Pesaro, and finished the same 
yearat Castel San Pietro, in the province of Bologna. 
(2) A translation of the 28th book of the medical 
work entitled 7 Liber Practice," by Zahrawi (eleventh 


- > 


— 


The preface ` 
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Therefore. L AZaria. called Benafoux in the valvar tongue, have 
Irans'ated tliis alphabetical table whieh F found. in. use among 
Ch ri-£iuns entitled in Greek He, Tor “ApriBadaouetut [°° Dok 
ef the Equivalents of Drags 7]. composed by tlie plilleephlier and 
phtsician Dioscorides for liis unele.” 


BIRLIOGRAPHY > In addition to the Werks mentioned above. s 

Seduschneider. Jhe thir. Uclie rs. pp. 406000, 240. 

G, 

AZARIA B. MOSES DE ROSSI. 

AZARIAH.—Biblical Data: The name given 
io TWenty- sin different persons in the Old. Testa 
ment. The most important are: 

1l. X noble in the court of Solomons According 
to ] Rings iv. 2. he was the son ef Zadok the priest. 
I] Chron. v.,55 [AL V. vi. 8] makes him the son of 
Ahimaaz and grandsen of Zadok. "The same sene 
alesteal list (next verse) states that bein turn hil a 
zruelson bearing the same name who ™exeeuted the 
priests office in the house that Solomon built in Jeru- 
salem.” Since Zadok figured asa prominent priestly 
neble in the court of Solomon, it seems more likely 
that not his grandson, but his son (as is stated by the 
elder narrative of I Kingsi. occupied a similar posi- 
tens probably succeeding his father in the high. 
priestly office, In that case the reference in I Chron. 
would apply to Azariah, the son of Zadok, rather than 
to Xzariali's grandson, Similarity of name may have 
been the cause of the displacement at the hand of 
some later copyist. 

2. The erandson of the Azariah of Solomon's 
reign and father of Amariah. who was high priest 
during the reign of Jehoshaphat (I. Chron. v. 36 
fA. Vo vi 10]: Ezra vii. 3). 

3. The second Book of Chronicles (xxvi. 16-20), 
in assigning a cause for the leprosy of King Uzzinh, 
states thatthe king impiously attempted to burn 
incense on the altar, and that Azariah “the priest” 
hat d, the high priest). with cishty attendant 
priests, opposed him, warning him that he as a lav- 
man had no right to burn incense to Yiwn. As 
a punishment for his impiety and his anger against 
the priests; Uzziah wasat once smitten with leprosy. 
Josephus adds that an earthquake further evinced 
the divine disapproval (7 Ant.” ix. 10, $4). This 
tradition of Josephus clearly arose from an associa- 
tien of the carthquake in the reign of Uzziah, re- 
ferred to in Amos i. 1 and Zech. xiv. 5, with the 


S. K. 


See Possi. 


‘ xtery of the chronicler, ~The older narrative of 


century). after the Latin of Simon of Genoa, was . 


finished: November, 1429, at Senise in the province 
ef Dasilicate. Neubauer maintains that Azaria made 
his translation not from the Arabie original. but 
from a translation made by Abrabam of Tortosa. son 
of Shen Tob, son of Isaac. who translated, in 1254. 
the whole work of Zahrawi at Marseilles (7 Rabbins 
Francais," p. 02). (3) A translation from the Latin 
of the second book of the " Simplicia" by the physi- 
cian Dioscorides. The following is Azaria's brief 
Introduction to this translation (Neubauer, * Revue 
des Etudes Juives.” v. 46): 

"HB often happens that physicians find themselves in places 
when: They ean not. procure required drugs except with great 
dimMentty, and henee are placed in great embarrassment. This 
Ws pariieutans the ease with those ef our cereligionists Who are 
oblatesd to dwell in villages or in the mountains to rain their 
living. There arme places where one ean not find a Variety 
ef drugs wherewith to make the Necessary medicaments. 


Rings simply states that “the Lord smote the king. 
so that he was a leper” (II Kings xv.5). The gene- 
alogical list in I Chron. v. (A.V. vi.]. purporting to 
sive the complete Jine of high priests in Judah. 


assigns to the reign of Uzziah none bearing the name 


of Azariah. The point of view of the entire story in 
II Chronicles is not that of the days of the kingdom, 
when it was the duty of the king to present offerings 
and burn incense (I Kings ix. 25), but of the late 
pest-exilie period when the chronicler wrote. Tt has 
a close kinship with other traditions peculiar to him 
er to his age, and frequently introduced into his ec- 
elesiastical history. Tis aim was clearly to explain 
the horrible affliction of one who figures in the ear- 
lier narratives asa just and benign ruler; and also 
to point a priestly moral, 
J. JR. C. F. K. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Hageadah 
identifies Azariah, chief priest under Uzziah. with 
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the hish priest Azariah of whom dt is stated. asa 


special distinc tion, 7 Heitjs that exeeuted the priest'- 
ater in the house that Solomen builtin Jerusalem 7 
Chron, v. 36 [. Ld 10]. to indicate. that he 
us the sanctity of the "Temple from the sinful 

e Uzziah at the tisk of his life Sifre Zutta, cited 


1M). 


RE 
iu A dil: Num. 
ASM. . t L.G. 
4. According to 1 Chron. NNN 10, 12, a certain 

Azi iah or the house of Zadok was chief priest and 
sever of the house of God 7 during the reign of 

Ieveiah. During his high priesthood, chambers 

were built in the Temple 10 receive the oblations of 

p people. l 

The P evite Azariah (probably distinct from the 

E eding Whose son docl is described by the chron- 

kirap Chron. xxix. 13) as active in carrying eut 

De command of Hezekiah to cleanse the Temple. 

6. Associated With the same traditional cleansing 
ef tig Temple in the days of Hezekiah was a third 
Azuatiali desenbied us a ]evite of the sons of Merari 
CPP Chron. xxix. 12). 

T. Son of the hish priest. Hilkiah. who Was con 
nected with the reformation of Josiah E. Chron. v. 
s, qu. Vo sh ER Paps dn part. Ezra vit D. H 
was his son Seraiah who was put te death by Nebu- 
(bei zZ2ar.— Perhaps it was this Azariah who save 
bi- nanre de the priestly clan that figured in the ref- 


osetien ef Ezraand Nehemiah Neh. x. 3 |I. V. 3]. 
T E e (A F. K. 
S. Son of Nathan. chief of. the officers of Solomon 


d Kings iv. 3) 

9, Son of Hosbaiah. one of the men who disre- 
Setelbile words of Jeremiah, and persisted in soing 
to Leapt taking the prophet along with them (Jer. 
vrro es 
10. The Hebrew name for Abed nego, the com- 
iion ef Daniel (Dan. i 6 ef seg). 

ALA, G. D. L 

In Rabbinical Literature: Azariah and his 
Proms Phinaniih and Mishael were of roval lineage. 
See Their colleague in the royal service, Daniel, being 
ewendantsof Hezekiah, to whom the prophet [saiah 


had announced concerning them (Isa. xxxix. 2),7 and 
ef thy sons there shall be cunuchs in the palace of 
ihe King of Babylon” (Sanh. 935; Pirke R. Eliezer 
Ho. Jerome, in his Commentary on Isaiah: Origines 
en Matt Ny. D: a dissenting view in the Talmud, 
Sanh. fel contends that only Daniel was a Judean: 
uis friends belonging to other tribes). Phe cause of 


their having been eunuchs was the fact that the 
ennes of the Jews had accused them before Ning 


Nebuchadnezzar of leading impure lives, especially 
With the Wives of the noble Jabvienians, and in order 
to show the fi Usity of this accusation they mutilated 
themselves, and when arr: ined. before Nebuchad- 
ue AN ir, the ‘Vo Were not AS i tore a a to me Deca- 


Wis “the ace ‘acer hal (Mitr. 2. RUE th, 
Gaster, in “Semitic Studies.” p. 176). 

Azariah and his friends able to control them- 
Selves even to the suppression of every human inchi- 
nation, and they were eminently fit for the service of 
the court. (Dan. 4) because. the v did. not. permit 


the Mise ly CS to s overe ome by skee p or othe r ne "IN 


rabiished by 
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Azareel 
Azariah 


(Sanh. Ze Devoted to their mundane ruler, the ‘Vv 
wereequally faithful te their heavenly Father, obe "N- 
Ine Phs commands strietiy and kee pius the Sabbath - 
holy (Eliyahu Re AVE: Sanh. Le). 


His Their faithfulness to the Jewish re- 
Strength ligion was demonstrated by their refu- 
and sil to show homage to the idol erected 
Faith. by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iib) al- 


though it wasn teality ue idolatry that 
was required of them, but ratheran act of homage to 
the King sstatue. They save their lives for the elori- 
feation of the Eternal, saying, 7" If soulless animals 
Eke frogs hastened into the birnins ovens of the 
Egyptians Ex vir 28) how much more reason is there 
lor us te do similarly 7 compare "Tosafot, 
under the word mo) Azariah and his friends Han- 
aniah and Mishael were the men chosen as Jewish 
delegates to show homaze to the statue, Nebuchad- 
nezzar having commanded each nation to send three 
envoys on this occasion, They emme to Daniel for 
adyviee: peset tbem to the prophe Ezekiel whol- 
Vised thean net to dish their dives, hut rather to tre to 
evade the command by tlizlit. Although the prophet 
based his advice on the authority of Tsdah (compare 
lsa. Nx vi. 201, they determined openly to insult the 
Kine s statue that all the nations should. sas 
“OAT pe ans s did homage to the image, Isracl alone 
refused!“ s Ezekiel eoubl not make them desist. 
from their plan. be bade them wait at Jeast until he 
had questioned God: but the Almighty said to him: 
" Let them not depend upon Me herein, for it is pre- 
cisely through the sinfulness of such aristocrats as 
they amen My people. that My house is destroyed, 
My palace. in ashes, and My children exiled among 
the heathens.” This response. however, only. con- 
firmed their determination, and they cach procecded 
to a different point and there proclaimed. loudly, 
"We will not serve thy gods, O king, nor worship 
the volden image which thou hast set up. even 
thouzh God. sustain us not " ian. ii. 183; verse Vs, 
however, explicitly expresses faith in. God's assist- 
ance) When they had thus proven their pious de- 
termination, it was revealed to the prophet Ezekiel 
that God would nevertheless intervene in their Dbe- 
half, the former reply having been simply to test 
their fortitude (Cant. R. to vii. 8). 
When brought before him, Nebuch: adnezz: ir re- 
minded the voung men that the Jews bad freely 
. ` worshiped idols before the destruction 


(Pes, 554: 


NO 


Opposes of Jerusalem, thus affording them a 
Idol- precedent: healse referred them to the 
Worship. words of Jeremiah (xxvii. 8), threat- 


ening destruction to all who should 
not obey Nebuchadnezzar: and appe aling fin: ly to 
the prophe cy of Moses himself (Deut. iv. 25), predict- 
ing that the Jews would serve idols when scattered 
among the nations. But the three men remained 
steadfast. and intimated to the monarch that he 
might command their full obedience in such matters 
as taxes and imposts, but that in religious matters 
they could not obey. This detiancé so, enraged the 
kin: that he ordered them thrown into the fiery fuir- 
nace (Lev. R. x&xiii, 6; compare alo Tan.. Noah. 
10: el. Buber, yv.. and the parallel. passages cited 
by Buber in note 1230) Cust into the furnace, the 
men raised their eyes to heaven and prayed, ” Lord of 


Azariah 
Azazel 


THE 


the universe, Thou knowest we did this thine not in 
reliance upon our own good deeds. but in. reliance 
upon Thee. whe wilt not permit the heathen to sy. 
Whereis their Gad?" (Tanbumia, Le.: the words here 
ascribed to the plous victims area paraphrase of Ps. 
exv. fo 2. whieh psalm, according to Pes. 1157. was 
composed by these three men: compare also Ex. R. 
iv. d], xvii 4. The furnace into which they were 
thrown was so well heated with naphtha, tow, tar. 
and dry branches. that the Names rose. forty-nine 
lite alien dle furnace, destroving all Chaldeans 
standing by (Septuagint and Theodotion 
on Dan ii 42: compare also Sanh 825: Cant. R. vii. 9.) 
The angel of the hailstorm.  Yurkami, craved 
divine permission to ecol the furnace; but the task 
was entrusted to the archangel Gabriel, who so 
arranged matters that the interior of the furnace was 
cooled, but its exterior was so furiously glowing 
that all heathens who sathered to the spectacle per- 
ished (Pes; 115e. ^: diferent in Tan. 4e.. which states 
that Ged Himself delivered the victims: compare 
also Ex. R xviii. d. In the midst of the flames, 
Azariah meanwhile intoned a penitential praver and 
confession of sins. in which his friends 


Who Were 


In the joined, acknowledging God's supreme 
| Fiery justice; and when presently a strong 
Furnace. wind, Jaden with meisture, blew 


through the furnace, they broke into 
a sens of thanksgiving (Septuagint and Pheodotion, 
ih, Yn 26-99). The extinction of the flames. was 
but one of six miracles happening upon that day, 
Which happened to be both the Sabbath and the Day 
of Atonement. “Phe fiery furnace, which had. been 
sunk deep in the ground. rose upon its foundations and 
its walls fell apart: fouradjoining nations, hostile to 
the Jews; were burned by it: Nebuchadnezzar him- 
self suffered. from its fury, his statue being over- 
thrown: and it was this identical wind-storm which 
reanimated the dead of Ezcekicls vision (Ez. xxxvii. 
0) at God's command (Sanh. eos Cant. Rode). When 
the furnace fell, the men refused. obedience to the 
angels suggestion that they should leave the ruins, 
saying that they would not leave until Nebuchad- 
hezzar would order them to do so, as otherwise it 
would look as if they had run away (Fan. le). 
When Nebuchadnezzar at length approached to bid 
them come forth, he recognized in the fourth per- 
-sonage present the angel Gabriel whom he had seen 
previously, destroying the army of Sennacherib De- 
fore Jerusalem (Yalk.. Dan. 1062). 
The deliverance of these three men from the fur- 
nace made a deep impression. upon the surround- 
Ing nations, whe came to them and 


form such yreat miricles: how, then. could vou 
throuch vour sinfulness bring about the destruction 
of His house and the banishment of Tis children? * 
They then so forcibly expressed their contempt for 
so rebellions a people, that the princes exclaimed, “O 
Lord. righteousness belongeth to Thee. but unto us 
confusion of face as at this day " (Dan. ix. 7)(Pesikta, 
ed. Buber, Si, 985: Sanh. 9:3). 

According to one account, Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah died on the spot; but, according to other 
accounts, they left Babylonia and settled in Pales- 


tine. where they marric d and had desee ndants, their 
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With them: 7 You Knew that your God could per- 
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sojourn in the furnace having remedied all their 
physica deformities Sank. Le.: Yer. Shab. vi.. end, 
SA). Here they became the friends of the high priest 
Joshua, and in view of their past they were consid- 
ered “men that are a sign" (Zech. diii; S) Another: 
result of the deliverance of these men was that the 


heathens broke up their idols and fashioned bells and 


spaneles out of them, which they hung around the 
necks of their dogs and asses; The piety of Hanan- 
iah, Mishacl and Azariah has remained imperishable 
in the memory of the people, so that, for instance, 
When the supports of the order of the universe are 
spoken of, these men are referred to as its pillars 


(Cant. R. vii. 9). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll. Jahrble her, viii. 22-27. l 
J. SR. I. G. 


11. Sonof Maaseiah, who rebuilt part of the wall 
of Jerasalem in the days of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 23), 

12. X leader who came with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
vi. ?)). In the parallel account of Ezra ii. 2 he is 
called ” Seraiah.” 

13. One of those who explained the Law (Neh. 
viii. 7). 

14. Oneof * Eu that sealed? the A with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 3|R. V. 24). : 

15. Ame ice of the tribe of Judah who took 
part in the dedication of the wall (Neh. xii 33 

16. Sen of Ethan, mentioned in the ge nealogy of 
Judah (I Chron. ii. 8). 

17. A Jerahmeclite (I Chron. ii. 38, 30).. 

18. The same as Uzzran, which see. 

19. A Kohathite Levite (I Chron, vi. 21 [R. V. 

36]). | 

20. A priest. residing in 
ix. 11). 

21. Son of Oded, who, meeting the victorious 
army of Asa at Mareshah, on its return. from the 
campaign against Zerah the Ethiopian. urged the 
necessity of a religious reform (IL Chron. xv. 1-5). 

22 and 23. Two sons of Je ‘hoshaphat di, Chron. 
xxi. ? 

24. Son of Jeroham, 
Chron, xxiii. 1). 

25. Son of Obed, also captain of a hundred (II 
Chron. xxiii. 1). 

26. Son of Johanan, an Ephraimite who refused 
to accept. the booty taken by Israel. from Judah (H 
Chron. xxviii. 12). 

In H Chron. xxii. 6 
" Ahaziah.” 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


AZARIAH : A Palestinian scholar of the fourth 
amoraic generation (fourth century), often quoted 
in conjunction with R. Alia (Lev. R. vi. 5; Cant. 
R. to v. 16), R. Judan (Gen. R. xlvii.; Cant. R. 
to i 4. and R. Judah b. Simon (Gen. R. xv.; 
Cant. R. to i2). Although his name appears in 
connection with some Halakot (Yer. Shab. vii. 94; 
Yer. Pes. i. 28), it is doubtful whether he ever be- 
came interested in legal topics: and the halakic ques- 
tions with which his name is associated probably 
belong to R. Ezra (compare. Frankel, “Mebo,” p. 
1205). Nor can the names of his teachers be defi- 
nitely ascertained. Azariah transmits Haggadot in 
the name of leading amoraim of earlier generations, 


Jerusalem (I Chron, 


ciam of a hundred (II 


“Azariah” js an error for 
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gach as Hanina (Johann) b Pappa (Ger. R. xlv.: 
Ik. to ii. 14), Simeon h. Lakish (Yer. Ber. i. 24; 


Canl. 
Tan.. Bereshit, ed. Buber. 15r and Johanan (Gen. R. 
veviii. m: and he also quotes his own Contemporaries. 


Nevertheless, the assumption that he wasa discipl: 


of Bo Mana He teompare Bacher, “As. Pall Amor.” 


Hi, HY, 455 i untenable, because both R. Coben and ~ 


Ro Tanhuma -the former a predecessor, the Jatter 
report in the name 


a contemporary, Of R. Mana 
of RO Azarialis which shows that he was a prede 
cessor of beth and of R. Mana (Ruth R. to i. 19: 
Eaka Ro ted. W For the same reason the identiti- 
cation of R. Evra with RO Azariah (Bacher. Ze. 400) 
is dpeliuiPible ‘Phe two names represent two dis- 
op persons, who flourished in different generations, 
ando it seems, eceupied themselves with different 
bran hes of rabibinic lore (comprare EZRA). 
PoAzaah was a versatile hasgseudist, to whom 
Thus in the 


Vi 
BI 


even single letters suggested ideas. 
edinaab tenn edel? bey cc the tamarisk: which, 
qeeopniinoc to Gen; NAB BR. Abraham Planted at Beer- 
sheha Azariah diseovers three inportant duties 
caneta with bosphality: the furnishing of the 
with meal ION. with drink opne, and 
With an escort cant (Mir. Tel. ex. 1: see note in 


oe 
i! ' 


ed Baber.  Necording to him, the distinction ceon- 
tornebenthe tribal princes of Ephraim and Manasseh 
uo De consecration of the Tabernacle-—the former 
cheno his eifts on the Sabbath day and the latter 
ius thatedy following him—was owing to the merits 
ef ttn tr alicestar Joseph. The Lord said to Josephi: 


Up o: hast kept inviolate the seventh command- 
most aei the eighth commandment, in that thou hast 
Iueicaleadings with Petipbars wife and hast not 
Potipliar's goods, nor dishonored bis house; 
mie Will come when [E shall reward thee; 
whop the princes of the tribes shall come to conse- 
ciate the altar, the princes descended. from ihy two 
secs s Hl approach one after the other with their of- 
hiinzs and none will intervene between them. even 
us nethine intersenes between the two command- 
menis Thou hast kept.” Therefore we tind it written 
(Num vil 48) On the seventh day . the prince 
orghesbildren of Ephraim offered.” and (27. 54). 7 on 
Theetehth day, the prince of the children of 
Manasseh 7 (Num. R. xiv. 2; Tan., Naso. 28). The 
Dihal simile (Cant. ih 2), “As the apple-tree is 
weep the trees of the wood. so is my beloved 
übt he thus explains (Cant. R. to le): 


; i 
Siei bref 
i 


TUTE ts 


the sens; 


“Asche apple-tree ripens its fruit only in the month, 


of Span, so Israel emitted sweet saver (manifest 
Hpeness forthe reception of the Law) in the month 
el Siwan (EX. NIN. bef seg): and as the apple tree 
occupies fifty days between. budding and ripening 
Ws fruit. so did israel take fifty days between the 
eveus andthe reception of the Torah.” (Tan, ed 
Baber, Index; Midr. Teh.. ed. Buber, Index ; Pesik.. 
ed. Buber. pn. fa, 2b, 235, OG. du, Sou. Sta. Ole, 
Whe V8, 4165, 125s, 1215. 1394, 1660, 179b. 1925: 
Pesik. Roo éd. Friedmann, Index: see also Bacher. 
"As. Pall Amor.” iii. 458-465.) 


J. SR. s. M. 


AZARIAH, MENAHEM HA-KOHEN: 
Author and translator; born at Fürth, Germany: 
flourished at Amsterdam in 1725. 


He edited Eliezer 
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ha-Katan’s (his father-in-]aw s) " Shulhan Aruk,” 
an extract from the first. volume of the Shulhan 
“Arak, Fürth, 1696-97. Appended to this work is 
Azariah’s short commentary on the thirteen herme- 
neutic rules. He Tater removed. to Amsterdam., 
Where he published. in 1227 his * Meziat "Azariahi" 
(Azariah’s Find), a Judseo-German translation. of 
Moses Sulzbach’s* Sum Hayyim “(Tincture of Life) 
—iütn ethical work in rimed prose; which he provided 
with an exhaustive introduction and epiloene, A 
second edition of this translation was published at 
Zolkiew, Galicia, 1795. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacoh, Ozar ha-Nefarim, pp. 263, 58s, 

].. 6. M. B. 


AZARIAS: General in the army of Judas Mac 
cabeus, who, together with Joseph. son of Zacharias, 
was left in command of the Judean army (165 nc.) 
When Judasand Jonathan were absent in Gilead and 
Simon in Galilee. Orders had been vivento Azarias 
to remain passive and not to engage in battle before 
the returmof the leaders, Azarias, however, became 
restless upon hearing of the deeds of valor which? 
others had. performed, and went out to battle with 
the enemy at Jamnia. He was nevertheless beaten 
back by the Syrian. general Gorgias, with a loss of 
two thousand men. 

"nIBLIOGRAPHY : 7 Maecabers, v. 18. 18, 025-262: Josephus, Ant. 

Xii. S, $6; Seliürer, Geschichte, i. 164. 

K. G. 
©- AZAZ: A Reubenite, father of Bela and son of 
Shema (E Chron. v. 8). G. B. L. 


AZAZEL (Scapegoat, Lev. xvi.. A. V): The 
name of a supernatural being mentioned in eon- 
nection With the ritualof the Day of Atonement (Lev, 
xvi) After Satan. for whom he was in some degree 
a preparation, Azazel enjoys the distinction of being 
the most mysterious extraliuman character in sacred 
literature. Unlike other Hebrew proper names, the 
name itself is obscure. i 
— Biblical Data: In Lev. xvi. the single allusion 
to Azazel is as follows: On the tenth day of Tishri 
(see ATONEMENT Day) the high priest, after first per- 
forming the prescribed sacrifices for himself and his 
family, presented the victims for the sins of the peo- 
ple. These were a ram fora burnt offering, and two 
young goats fora sin-otfering, Having brought the 
oats before YuwH at the door of the tabernacle, he 
cast lots forethem, the one Jot ^ for Yuwu” and the 
other “for Azazel.” The goat that fell to Yurwas 
wis slain as a sin-offering for the people. But the 
voat of Azazel (now usually known as the “scape- 
goat 7) was made the subject of a more striking cer- 
emony. The high priest laid his hands upon its head 
and confessed over it the sins of the people. Then 
the vietim was handed over toa man standing ready 
for the purpose, and, laden as it was with these im- 
uted sins, it was “led forth to an isolated region,” 
and then let zo in the wilderness. 

J. JH. J. F. McC. 
- — In Biblical, Apocryphal, and Rabbinical 
Literature: The Rabbis, interpreting “ Azazel ” as 
- Azaz“ (mmeged). and “er (strong), r-fer it to the 
rugged and rough mountain clit from which the 
roat was cast dowr (Yoma 675; Sifra, Ahare, 1:9. 
Targ. Yer. Lev. xiv. 10, and most medieval com- 


- Azazel 
Azban 


mentators);— Most modern scholars. after having for 
some time indorsed the old view have accepted the 
opinion mysteriously hinted at by Ibi: Ezra and ex- 
pressly stated by Nabimanides to Lev. xvi. N. that 
Azazel belongs to the class of “sein.” wout-like 
demons, jinn haunting the desert, to which the Isracl 
Hes were Wont to offer sacrifice (Lev. xvii $ [AL V. 
“devils ^]: compare “the rocs and the hinds,” Cant. 
ii. Ti Da by which Sulamith administers an oath 
to the dauschters of Jerusalem as if thinking of a 

Roman faun. 
Far from involving the recognition of Azazel as a 
deity. the sending of the soat wis. as stated by 
Nahlimanides; a symbolic expression of 


Azazel othe idea that the peoples sins and 
Personifi- theirevil consequences were to be sent 
.cation of back to the spirit of desolation und 
Impurity. ruin. the source of all impurity. The 


very fact that the two goats were pre- 
sented before Yawn before the one was sacrificed 
and the other sent into the wilderness, was proof 
that Azazel was net ranked with Yinwi, but re- 
eurded simply as the personitication of wickedness 
in contrast with the righteous government of YHWH. 
The rite. resembling, on the one hand, the sending 
off of the epha with the woman embodying wicked- 
ness in jis midst te the land of Shinar in the vision 
of Zachariah ov. 6-11). and. on the other, the letting 
loose of the living: bird into the open field in the case 
of the leper healed. from the plague (Lev. xiv. 7), 
was, indeed, viewed by the people of Jerusalem as a 
means of ridding themseives of the sins of the vear. 
So would the crowd, called Babylonians or Alexan- 
drians, pull the soat's hair to make it hasten forth, 
earrving the burden of sins away with it (Yoma vi. 
4, 665; * Epistle of Barnabas,” vii), and the arrival 
of the shattered animal at the bottom of the valley 
of the rock of Bet Hadudo, twelve miles away from 
the city. Was siznalized by the waving of shawls to 
the people of Jerusalem, who celebrated the event 
With boisterous hilarity and: amid dancing on the 
hills (Yoma vi 6, 8: "Tian. iv. S) Evidently the 
figure of Azazel was an object of general fear and 
awe rather than, as has been conjectured, a foreign 
product er the invention of a late lawgiver. Nay, 
more: asa demon of the desert, it seems to have been 
Closely interwoven with the mountainous region of 
Jerusalem and of ancient pre-Israclitish origin. 
This is confirmed by the Book of Enoch, which 
brings Azazel into connection with the Biblical 
story of the fall of the angels, located, 


Leader obviously in accordance with ancient 
of the folk-lore, on. Mount Hermon as a sort 
Rebellious of an old Semitic Blocksberg, a sath- 
Angels.  cring-place of demons from of old 


(Enoch xiii: compare Brandt, 7 Man- 
diische Theologie,” 1888. p. 38). Azazel is repre- 
sented in the Book of Enoch as the leader of the re- 
belious giants in the time preceding the food: he 
tivelit men the art of warfare, of making swords, 
knives, shields. and coats of mail, and women the 
art of deception by ornamenting the body, dyeing 
the hair, and painting the face and the eyebrows, 
aud also revealed to the people the secrets of witch- 
eraft and corrupted their manners, leading them into 
wickedness and impurity: until at last he was, at 
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the Lord's command, bound hand and foot. by the 
archangel Raphael and chained to the rough and 
jageed rocks of [Ha] Duduacl (= Beth Hadudo), 
where he is to abide in utter darkness until the ereat 
Day of Judgment, when he will be cast into the tire 
to be consumed forever (Enoch viii. 1, ix. 6, N. 4-6, 
liv. 5, Ixxxviil. 1; see Geiger, 7Jüd. Zeit? 1564, 
pp. 196-204). The story of Azazel as the seducer 
of men aud women was familiar also to the rabbis, 
as may be learned. from Tanna d. b. Ro Yishinacel: 
~The Azazel soat was to atone for the wicked deeds 
of Uzza and ^A zzacl, the leaders of the rebellious 
hostsin the timeof Enoch " (Yoma 6779; and still bet 

ter from Midrash Abkir, end, Yalk., Gen; Hh where 
Azazel is represented as the seducer of women, teach- 
ing them the art of beautifying the body by dye 
and paint. (compare. “Chronicles of. Jeralinecl." 
trans. by Gaster, xxv. 13j. According to Pirke R. 
Ii. xlvi. (comp. Tos, Mew. 31a), the voat is offered to 
Azazel as a bribe that he who is identical with 
Samael or Satan should not by his accusations pre- 
vent the atonement of the sins on that day. 

The fact that Azazeloceupied a placein Mandivan, 
Sabean, and Arabian mythology (see Brandt, “ Man- 
dáüische Theologie," pp. 197, 198; Norberg’s 7 Ono- 
masticon," p. 31: Reland’s * De Religione. Moham- 
medanarum,. “ p. SQ; Kamus, sz “Azazel” [demon 
identical with Satan]; Delitzsch, 7 Zeitsch. f. Kirchl. 
Wissensch. u. Leben,” 9880, p. 15%, renders it prob- 
able that Azazel wasa degraded Babylonian deity. 
Origen (7 Contra. Celsum.” vi. 43) identifies Azazel 
with Satan: Pirke R. EL Ce) with Samael; and the 
Zohar Ahare Mot, following Nahmanides, with the 
spirit of Esau or heathenismz still, while one of 
the chief demons in the Cabala. he never attained 
in the doctrinal system of Judaism a position sim- 
ilar to that of Satan, See articles ATONEMENT and 
ATONEMENT, DAY OF. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kalish, Conan. on. Leviticus, ii. BR «0 Sega 

Ba eb os qu Cheyne, Dictionary of the Bible: Hastings, 


Dict, Bibl. Wieun, IH. W. H.; Hauck, R. E. ; Winer, JH. HN. 
Hamburger, dè. B. T. i. s.v. K 
A. 


—In Talmudical Literature: The Rabbis took 
the term “Azazel” to be the name of a mountain or 
precipice in the wilderness from which the goat was 
thrown down, using for it as an alternative the 
word "Zok " (pry) (Yoma vi. 4). An etymology is 
found to suit this interpretation, “Azazel” (OIN? 
ois regarded as a compound of “az” 
The Name. (ty). strong or rough, and “eb” ew. 
miehty, therefore a strong mountain. 
This derivation is presented by a Baraita, cited Yoma 
655, that Azazel was the strongest of mountains. 
Another etymology (¢4.) connects. the word with 
the mythological “Uza” and ^ Azacl? the fallen 
angels, to whom a reference is believed to be found 
in Gen. vi. , 4. In accordance with thisetymology, 
the sacrifice of the goat atones for the sin of fornica- 
lion of which those angels were guilty (Gen. Ce). 
Two goats were procured, similar in respect. of 
appearance, height, cost, and time of selection. Hav- 
ing one of these on his right and the 
other on his left (Rashi on Yoma 3%), 
the high priest, who was assisted in 
this rite by two subordinates, put both his hands 
into a wooden Case, and. took out two labels, one 
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The high priest then laid his hands with the labels 
coupon the two goats and said, “A simeatfering to the 
Lord “—asing the Petrasramimaton; and the two 
men accompanying him replied. 7 Blessed be. the 
name of His glorious kingdom for ever and ever.“ 
He then fastened a scarlet woolen thread to the head 
ofthe goat “for Azazel“; and laying his hands upon 
t asain, recited the following confession of sin and 
prayer for forgiveness: 7O Lord, L have acted in- 
Tquitousty, trespassed, sinned before Thee: DL. any 
household. and. the sons of Aaron— Thy holy ones, 
O Lord. forgive the iniquities, transeressions, and 
sins that f, mv household. and Aarons chiidren— 
Thy holy people—committed before Thee, as is writ- 
ten dn the law ef Meses, Phy servant, c^ for on this 
day He will forgive vou. to cleanse vou from all 
vour sins before the Lord: ve shall be clean.” 
This prayer was responded to by the congrega- 
tion present (see ATONEMENT. DAY or). A man 
Was selected, preferably a priest, to take the gout to 
the precipice in the wilderness; and he was accom- 
panied part of the way by the most eminent men of 
Jerusalem. Ten booths had heen constructed. at 
intervals along the road leading from Jerusalem to 
the steep mountain. At each one of these the man 
leading the goat was formally offered food and drink, 
Which he, however, refused, When he reached the 
tenth booth those who accompanied him’ proceeded 
no further, but watched the ceremony from a dis- 
tunes, When he came to the precipice he divided 
the scarlet thread into two parts, one of which he ticd 
te the rock. and the other to the Goat's horns, and 
then pushed the goat down (Yoma vi. 1-5). The 
elitr was so high and rugged that before the oat 
had traversed half the distance tothe plain below, its 
limbs were utterly shattered, Men were. stationed 
at intervals along the way. and as soon as the gom 
was thrown down the precipice, they signaled to one 
another by means of kerchiefs or flags, until the 
Information reached the high priest, whereat he 
proceeded with the other parts of the ritual. 

The scarlet thread was a symbolical reference to 
Ix i 1S; and the Talmud tells us (>. 39) that dur- 
ing the forty years that Simon the Just was high 
priest, the thread actually turned white as soon as the 
goat was thrown over the precipice: a sign that 
the sins of the people were forgiven. In later times 
the change to white was not invarisble: a proof 
of the peoples. moral and spiritual deterioration, 
that was gradually on the increase; until forty years 
before the destruction of the Second Temple, when 
the change of color was no longer observed (le. 392). 

J. SR. L Hr. 
—-— Critical View: There has been much contro- 
versy over the function of Azazel us well as over his 
essentia] character, Inasmuch as according to the 
narrative the sacrifice of Azazel, while symbolical, 
Was Yet held to be a genuine vicarious atonement, 
it is maintained by critics that Azazel was origi- 
nally no mere abstraction, but a real being to the 
authors of the ritual—as real as Yuwu himself. 

This relation to the purpose of the ceremony may 
throw light upon the character of Azazel. Three 
points seem reasonably clear. (0) Azazel isnot a 
mere Jinnee or demon of uncertain ways and temper, 


inscribed “forthe Lord ^ aud the other“ for Azazel" 
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anonymous and elusive (sce ANIMAE Worst), but 
a deity standing in a fixed. relati to his clients, 
Hence the notion, which has become prevalent, that 
Azazel was a “personal angel” here introduced for 
the purpose of “doing away with the erowd of im- 
personal and dangerous seri 7 os Cheyne puts 
H). scarcely meets the requirements of the ritual. 
Moreover, there is no evidence that this section of 
Beviticusisso late asthe hagiolesdecad period of Jew- 
ish literature. | 

(2) The realin of Azazel is indici clearly. di 
was the lonely wilderness: aud Israel is represented 
as a nomadic people in the wilderzess,; though pre- 
paring to leave it, Necessarily Weir environment 
subjected them in a measure to superstitions associ- 
ated with the local deities, ind ef 11 latter Azazel 
Was the chief. The point ef the x hole ceremony 
seems tO have been that as the scapezeat was set free’: 
in the desert, so Israel was to lee set free from the 
offenses contracted in its desert dite within the do- 
main of the god of the desert. 

(3) Azazel would therefore apqecar to be the head 
of the supernatural beings of the desert. He was 
thus an instance of the elevation ef a demon into a 
deity. Such n development is idend rare in He- 
brew religious history of the Biblical ave, but Aza- 
zel was really never a national Hebrew cod, and his 
share in the ritual seems to be only the recornition of 
à local deity. The fact that such ao-rmony as that 
in which he figured was instituteslY is nota contra- 
vention of Lev. xvii; v, by which demon worship was 
For Azazel, in this instance, played a 
merely passive part. Moreover. as shown, the Sym- 
bolical act was really a renunciation of his author- 
ity. Such is the signification of utter separation 
of the scapegoat from the people ef Tenel This in- 
terpretation. is borne out. by the fact. that the com- 
plete ceremony could not be Blteraliy fulfilled in the 
settled life of Canaan, but only $2 the wilderness, 
Hence it was the practise in Jerusalem, according 
to Yoma vii. 4. to take the scipezeat tea cliff and 
push him over it out of sight: In this way the 
complete separation was effected. 

SIRLIOGRAPHY + Diestel. Set-TPyphon, Asas? nnd Satan, in 

Zitsehrift für Historische Theoden. way pp. 150 ct seg. 

Cheyne, in Stades Zeitschrift. Xv. 153 ef e. ; Baudissin, 


Studien zur Semit, Religions chi i. 3 ef eg; Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Hehr. Arech. ii, 159 «f s3 and various com- 


mentators on Lev, xvi, 
J. JR. J. F. McC. 


AZAZIAH: 1. A Levite who took part in the 
choral services on the return of the Ark to Jerusa- 
lem (1 Chron. xv. 21). 2, Father of Hoshea, who 
was the leader of Ephraim at the time that David 
enumerated the people (I Chron. 3311.20). 3. A 
Levie who had charge of the offerings brought 
to the Temple in the days of Hezekiahb (I Chron, 
XXX. 13). s | 

J. JH. G. B. L. 

AZBAN, MORDECAI BEN ISAAC: Caha- 
list and rabbi in Leghorn; born in the interior of 
Africa: died at Jerusalem 1340. At Leghorn he had 
a controversy. with: Abraham Havsyim Rodriguez, 
which is printed in the latter's collection of decisions, 
entitled. “Orah leZadik." He went as rabbi to 
Aleppo, and later to Jerusalem, where he remained 
till his death. Azban. composed 7Zeobeah Podah ” 


suppressed. 


Azbuk 
Azharot 


(Thank Offering), which contains a lengthy peni 
tential prayer c wildui zadol?) with reference to 
the Various human organs so far as they dead man 
to sin (Constantinople, 1733). This work was mod- 
cled after. Eleazar Ascaris “Sefer Haredim.” He 
also Wrote 7 Yissa. Berakah “and other works of a 
mvstic nature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim. d. 38 12; Ben- 
jacob, Ozar la-Nefarin, p. li. ` 
K. M. K. 


AZBUK: Fatberof Nehemiah: assisted in repair- 
ine the wall at Jerusalem (Neb. iii. 16). 
J. AIR. 


AZEKAH: A city in the Shephelah. or plain of 
Judah: about midway between Jerusalem and the 
Philistine boundary, in a southwestern direction: 
probably net far from Socoh or Shochoh (1: Sun. 
xvii. D—now Shuweikah—with which it is coupled 
(Josh. xv. 35) Hs exact site has not been. iseer- 
tained. Eusebius relates that a village. Ezckah, 
was to be found between Elucthe-ropolis and Elia. 

Azekah existed before the conquest of Canaan by 
the Įsraelites. Joshua, having defeated the five 
kines at Gibeon, followed them up to Azekah (Josh. 
x.10,11). The Philistine army lay bet ween Shochoh 
and Azekah. when David fought Goliath (d Sam. 
xvii. D. Belieboam fortified it (HE Chiron. xi. 9). and 
four centuries liter, in the reien of Zedekiah, the 


Jews opposed Nebuchadnezzar’s forces at Azekah, 


(Jer. xxxiv. 7). After the return from the Exile it 
was resettled by the tribesmen of Judah (Neh. xi. 30. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buhl Geographie des Alten Palistina. yp. 


aa, > Mitto ilunge n und Nachrichten des Deutschen 
IDuléistinace reins, p. 25, 15885. 
M. B. 


J. JR. 


AZEL: X Benjamite descended from Saul (I 
Chron, viii. 37. 28: ix. 43, 44). 
J. JN. i G. B. L. 
AZEVEDO, DANIEL COHEN D’: Hakam 
in Xinsterdam: died in 1823; son and successor of 
the bakam David Cohen d Azevedo. He is the 
author of a sermon—* Sermão Heroico pregado no 
K. K. de Talmud Torah en Amsterdam,” Aug. 3. 
1809 (eulo;ristie. sermon, preached in. the holy con- 

gregation). Amsterdam. 1509. 
s M. K. 


' AZEVEDO, DAVID COHEN D’: Hakam of 
Amsterdam in the eighteenth century; died in 1792. 
le devoted himself. to rabbinical studies and 
was elected hakam in Amsterdam in 1782, He pub- 
lished.a sermon. entitled 7 Triumphos da. Virtude: 
Sermão à Occisiio do Natalicio de Guillermo V.. 
Principe de Oringe.” Amsterdam, 1788. 

p. M. K. 

AZEVEDO, DAVID SALOM D': Diplomat, 


of the seventeenth century; died 1699. He was 
minister resident at Amsterdam of the dey of Alge- 
ria, and in. that capacity negotiated a commercial 
treaty with the Netherlands. He was also an ener- 
gatie member of the building committee of the great 
synagogue of the Portuguese Congregation in Am- 
sterdam. Azevedo was renowned for his wisdom 
and learning. His epitaph is to be found in D. H. 
de Castro's 7 Keur van Grafsteenen," p. 97. 
p. M. K. 
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AZEVEDO, FRANCISCO D’: Portuguese 
Marano of the seventeenth Century, He was sent 
in 1673 to Rome to implore the papal curia to curb 
the inhumanity of the Inquisition. Well supplied 
with money, and seconded by the Jesuits—who 
were not in sympathy with the Inquisition—he suc- 
ceeded in exposing the eruclties of its procedure, 
Clement X. thereupon issued. a bull. dated. Oct. 3, 
1674, suspending the activity of the. Portuguese 
Inquisition, and prohibiting any further accusations, 
condemnations. or eonfiscations until the grievances 
of the Maranos in that country. should have been 
investigated by a Roman court of inquiry. . 
BLIOGRAPHRY 2 Gratz, Geseh. der Juden, x. 28> Kayserling, 

Geschichte dr Judean in Portugal, p. 315. 

D. M. K. 


AZEVEDO, MOSES COHEN D': Haham of 

Londen: son of Daniel Cohen d Azevedo; born in 
Amsterdam about 1220; died in 1284. He succeeded, 
in 1761, Moses Gomez da Mesquitta, his father-in- 
law, as haham (bakam) of the Spanish and Portu- 
euese congregation of London. 
The only publications eredited to him are two 
sermons, one on the accession of George IH., de- 
livered December, 1760, before he was called baham. 
They were delivered in Spanish, and published. 
with an English translation, in 1776, containing 
prayers for the success of the British arms: "Order 
de la Oracion, en el Dia de Ayuno, 13 Dec., 1116. 
Implorando . . . la Divina Asistencia a las Armas de 
su Magestad.” One of his descendants died a few 
years ago in Barrow’s Buildings at the age of 
ninety. A portrait of the haham is the only relic 
left of him. His son, Daniel, was hazan of the 
congregation from 17:9 until 1812. 


"IBLloskabHYz Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Fr- 
hibition. IST: Kavserling, Bibl. Espaii.-Port.-Judaica.s.v.. 
and private information; M. Gasten JHistory of the Bevis 
Marks Congregation, pp. 131 et seq. 


J. M. K.—G. L. 


AZGAD: The Bene Azead returned with Zerub- 
babel from the captivity (Ezra ii. 12: Neh. vii. 17). 
"Their number is variously given as 1,222 (Ezra ii. 
12), 2,322 (Neh. vii. 15), 1,322 (I Esd. v. 12, where the 
form given to the name is * Astad ”). Subsequently 
110 more came up with Ezra (Ezra viii. 12; I Esd. 
viii. 38, *Astath”). Azad signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 16). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


AZHAROT (Exhortations) : Liturgical poems 
treating of the precepts of the Law. The Babylo- 
nian Talmud (Mak. 24) contains an utterance by R. 
Simlai to the effect that 7613. commandments were 
revealed. to Moses: 365, equal to the number of 


‘days in the year, were negative precepts; and 


248, corresponding to the number of the com- 
ponent parts of the human body, were afirma- 
tive.” R. Hamnuna finds a suggestive hint for this 
number in the alphabetical value of the Hebrew let- 
ters composing the word FN (Claw "; Deut. xxxiii. 
4) which amount to 611, to which there are to be 
added the first two passages of the Decalogue which 
were spoken not by Moses, but by God Himself to 
Israel. Although this enumeration repeatedly recurs 
in Talmud and Midrash, even in the name of the 
earlier teachers (compare Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
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i O08. note 2), and later saves discovered new inti- 
n: ations of the number in various passives (sec Rashi 
on Num. Nv. BB: sources in Buber. 

The “Midrash Asada.“ p. 1125; note 24; 
613% further. material in Steiusehneider, 
Precepts. * JIcbhr. Vebers.“ p. 14), note 152), il 
has not always remained undisputed: 

kahvan for instance (Hobot ha-Lebabot,” Introduc- 
tien), basing upon Ps exis. 96. eliminates the 
"dures of the heart 7. from these. Nalimanides 
e Sefer dia-Mizwotl” besinnine) raises the question 
whether this number has traditienal authority or 
whether it is merely an individual opinion of Simlai. 
From Abraham ibn Ezra; who points out (5 Yesed 


Moreh” cate 2) that dif. all basie preceptis and their 
iderivnuniives und (Hoe gmiendv Tar ul] TIME, are cons 


sjdered. this number would be untenable, down to 
Simon b. Zemah Duran (7 Zohar ha-BHaki." end). 
Who opines that Simlai counted the precepts after 
his own fashion and not in a manner authoritative 
for others, and that the number 613 is retained only 
as being incidentally correct; similar objections have 
repeated dy been m: ide against the enumeration, 
Many teachers; nevertheless, accepting: the ture, 
have busied themselves with the detailed enumera- 
tien. The compiler of the " BHalkikot Gedolot ^ was 
the first to attempt this in the introduction to his 
book, He divides his whole material tito two main 
divisions. the first containing: the prohibitive (uega- 
tive) precepts, 21 of which are pun- 
Prohibitive ishable with death, and 277 with 
and  scourzini total 218; the second. con- 
Mandatory taining the mandatory (afirmative) 
Precepts. precepts, 200 in number, to which are 
to be added 65 Jaws and statutes jn- 
cumbent upon the Jews asa whole, thus making 613 
in all c Hal Gedolot.” ed. Berlin. pp. 8 cf xq; 
compare Hildesheimer. 7 Die. Vaticanische Hand- 
Schrift. der Hal. Gedolot "^ pp. 13t seg). There is 
said to be a work in Arabie by Hefez b. Yazliah, 
upon the same subject; but nothing fartheris known 
of it. Maimonides does not agree with the author 


of the “Hal. Gedolot 7; in section. 14 of his “Sefer, 


ha-Mizwot “ (Arabie original published by M. Bloch 
under the title "Le Livre des Préceptes par Moïse 
ben Maimon.” Paris; 1888; for Hebrew translations, 
seo Steinschneider, Le, $ 554. 2) he lays down cer- 
tain principles which must be the guide i in the enu- 
meration of the precepts, and. then. counts up 218 
affirmative and 262 negative commands, amounting 
to 613. This division agrees only in dts total with 
that of R. Sinjai in the Talmud. and in later times 
has been made use of particularly by the cabalists. 
It seems, however, to have remained unknown to the 
author of the "7 Hal. Gedolot.” and is omitted in the 
parallel passage in Tanhuma. Maimonides, indeed, 
who found it necessary to revise his own work. is 
not always consistent on this point: and his son 
Abraham was called upon to defend his celebrated 
father against the attack of R. Daniel ha-Babli 
("Mivase. Nissim,” ed. B. Goldberg, Paris, 1866). 
Maimonides also found a redoubtable opponent in 
Nahmanides, who was. however, coneerned not so 
much to attack Maimonides as to defend the author 
of the 7 Hal: Gedolot.” whose words were accounted 
“holy tradition 7 (* Sefer ha-Mizwot," first printed at 
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Constantinople, 1510. But Maimonides was not 
destitute of champions. Many sided with him, of 
Whom Simon Duran (7 Zohar ha-Rakia’ 7) und Isaac 
de Leon. ibn Zur (7 Megillat. Esther?) may be men- 
tioned: the former writes in a conciliatory vein; the 
latter can not bring himself to adimit that any opin- 
ion of Maimonides could be wrons. 

It will suffice for present purposes merely to men- 
tion the "Sefer ha-Einnuk." which follows a method 
of its own in enumerating the precepts. For the 
understanding of what follows. it must also be 
S ated that, in addition to the 613 Biblical precepts, 
sometinies. seven non-Biblical ones are added, ma- 
king the total 620, which represents the numerical 


value of the jetters in the Hebrew word an3 
(CCTOWH 7). 


It is this enumeration of the precepts of the Torah 
which furnishes the theme of all ihe poems known 
as“ Azharot.” a name derived: from the first compo- 
sition of this nature; which begins with the words 
nni T? 6 mexa monty cof old Thou didst give 

exhortations to "Thy. people”). The 

The Azharot are variously described, both 
Azharot. in printed works and in manuscripts. 
as “Exhortations of the Rabbis.” 

* Exhortations Formulated in the Academy,” " Ex- 
hortations of the Holy Academies of the Rabbis in 
Pronbedita,” also * Exhortations of Elijah of Blessed 
Memory!” They are of great antiquity, and. the 
probability must. be conceded that they emanated 
from the academy of Joseph b. Abba Gaon of Pum- 
bedita. concerning whom Sherira’s “ Letter " narrates 
that his academy was at. times visited by Elijah the 
Prophet. Being of prior origin to the * Halakot 
Gedolot " (the last line, FIND te TN. is found repro- 
duced in the 7 Hal. Gedolot.” iL Hildesh. p. 9. and 
all ancient Azharot contain it). these older composi- 
tions do not enumerate the individual 613 precepts, 
and speak only in general terms of the 26» negative 
and 248 affirmative precepts, of their sources, con- 
tents, and of the manner in which they are derived 
from the actual words of the Scripture text. ete. 
Such specific enumeration was only possible after that 
of the 7 Hal; Gedolot." and this is found in the Azha- 
rot. commencing 1535 mn nbnin mans C Thou 
didst erant a Jaw unto Thy people”). This compo- 
sition, which follows the * “Hal. Gedolot” accurately, 
is found sometimes with the superseription “ Azha- 
rot of the Rabbis of the Academy,” sometimes * AZ- 
harot of Elijah (or * Elijah the Tishbite’) of Blessed 
Memory.” I has been erroneously ascribed by some 
to Elijah ha-Zaken (see below); while others have 
considered Simeon ha-Gadol its author; it undoubt- 
edly originated in Pumbedita. ^ Its example was fol- 
lowed by a host of imitators. Saadia Gaon wrote 
Azharot (beginning with 202i CUN C332N, "Io um a 
consuming fire”), and, in addition, summarized the 
613 precepts in a piyvut beginning, “The Lord 
thy God shalt a fear” (both printed in I. Rosen- 


berg, " KRohbez." ii. 26-54; the 613 precepts also by 
J. Müller in p Pus edition of Saadia’s works, ed. 
Derenbourg, ix. 01). The sugge stion that Saadia 


is not the ae of these compositions is entirely 
eratuitous, sceing that his name appears therein 


ao 


acrostically. Other Azharot, by Isaac. Gik: itilla, 


were known to Moses ibn THBDOR: and are mentioned 


Azharot THE 


by Iac Perit b. Mordecai Kimhi. but have not been 
preserved. Perhaps they are ide ntical with the 
Avharet commencing NSIN ond Dn une Cl 
will sird me with strength to extol "e Creator 7). 
which, according to Dane b. Todros, were contained 
in the 7siblur " of Amnon Gaon; even the present 
recenMan of this siddur contains pieces | Y whic b are 
later than Arunaon’s Hime. 

Solomon Ibn Gabirol next to treat of 
the a ‘cepts dm the Azharot commencing WN sats 
abo Thy Giel dis a consuming Hre”) edited by 
Sac i Maib rtamimn. 7 Rebez cal- Yad.” 883; later en 
he complete Azharot te which reference will 
be had in the followin, tenben Adbaree- 


was the 


wrote 
l-aac b. 


l.i im r lha- zara? baser eot thae- Ns daze tee ^t ILS ape B nR 
-Where js the abode of understanding j). Elijah 


ha-Zaken bo Memohenmt of Mans wrote the Azharot 
ess onNY pes co Trach shall my mouth indite 7) 


first published i Luzzatto in 7 Literaturblatt des 
Orients.” 1820, part 16; and later reprinted. by Ro- 


senber, la, pp Da ot ~j. Mention niv be made 
here of the. piyyut by Eliezer b. Nathan, “SSN 


nz eS intended for the evening service of the 
second day of Pentecost, which also treats of the 
613 precepts. The Azharot commencing 73°23 *2N 
nrye numus cd Understanding, dwell on high“) 
Were written hv Jie Petit b. Mordecai Kimhi, 
Krespia ha-Nakdan wrote Azhliarot beginning with 
the (CI wilh extol Thee, O 
Lord. my Ning “2 X species of Azharot was com- 
pesed by Joseph b. Solomon Yabya. but nothing 
detinite is Known concerning it save that jt Was 
Jost ina eendasrtens o Elijah ha-Kohen Tehelebi 
eby wrote N7* z Syb Jaan C will bless the God 
Trememdous ^» The Azharet 7 Pour forth Thy 
merey 7 were written by Menahem Tamar. Mena- 
hem Ezezi Nut Tree; entitles his Azharot. which be- 
gin TONIN zy ^N? no. with à play upon his own 
pane PINS ATEN blossom from the nut-izarden `). 
Similarly. those of Elijah Adeni ¢of Aden). which 
besin with the words D3 9N (Amsterdam ed., 
1655), were entitled by him mex t. Finally. men- 
tion must be made of the an of Joshua Benve- 
niste, Which are only known from Azulais "Shem 
ha-Gedolim” (7 AS nov». 

R. Similai's utterarce, quoted above, speaks of the 
division of the Pentatenchal precepts into atlinnative 
and negative commandments Gey and nwyn No. 
The 7 Hal. Gedelot 7 observe this. division: and, i 
addition. they zreup the individual precepts as far 
as may be secording te their subject-matter. The 

Azharet n^ mn ANS do not observe 


weopl« 64 "T INN NE 


„= „æt 


The this method: afirmative and nesative 
Material precepts tollow each other in wild con- 
and Its fusion regardless of subject, entailing 
Divisions. a great sacrifice of perspicuity. Naa- 
Qia. in his 7613 preeepts.” places. in 


two divisions, ret 9$ duties of the person (mso 
Sm. and then 53 and 45 affirmative precepts refer- 
ring to icrifices; priests, and purification: in all; 200 
afirmative commands. Then. follow. in four divi- 

321; nesative precepts (the specitie enumera 
tion is net correctly. viven jn the present. printed 
texts. nor ever by Zunz): Tf punishable with death, 
and 65 sections. pertaining to the community as a 
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whole, amounting in all to 650, This clearly shows 
how closely Sandia adheres to the 7 Hal. Gedolot 7; 
just so closely, too, does IExiac Albarzeloni follow the 
same authority; and, indeed. this is the rule. as 
Maimonides remarks, with all Aznarot composed 
down to the katters time. Gabirol deviates from 
this practise only to the extent that he observes the 
Tabnudic enumeration of 248 affirmative and 365 
nezative commands. Krespia ha-Nakdan follows 
Maimonides in the enumeration, as do also Mena- 
hem Tamar and Joshua Benveniste. In. his Azha- 
rot proper. Saudia disregards the strict demarcation 
between afirmative and negative precepts. Head- 
duces the precepts according to their derivation from 


the Decalozue. an idea often imitated; by Saadla 
Tee ain in dis "à-nGinmh $^ nnmvnmry, wri 


then, not only by later poets, but by writers on ju- 
risprudence. Of examples may be adduced here the 
" Ma inar ba-Sekel“ by an unknown author, and 
the cabalist Ezra-Azriel in his commentary upon the 
Song ef Solomon. The attempt to establish such a 
derivation was rendered all the more alluring by the 
discovery of the fact. that the individual letters 
contained in the Decalozue number 620, thus cor- 
responding to the 613 precepts and the seven addi- 
tional ones mentioned above. For further refer- 
ences, see Zunz, 7 Literaturweschichte.” p. 95, and 
Steinschneider, 7 Hebr. Bibl. * vi. 135. 
As regards the poetical m of the Azharot 
there ds little to be said. The oldest. pieces TIN 
Ming and non i nns are extremely simple in 
E the verses, whieh comain the alphabet 
in acrostic fashion, are two-membered and bare of 
all poetic adornment. such as rime, meter, ete. Rime 
appears later; and a division into 


Poetical = strophes becomes general; the alpha- 
Form. bet, both in its usual order and in- 


verted (55 2m. being given acrostic- 
ally, as is also the name of the writer.  Saadia’s 
composition is more artificial. in that be not only uses 
the opening words of cach artic le of the Dee aloe, 
but interweaves therewith phrases from the Song of 
Solomon and from the cight verses of Psalm Ixviii, 
Which are associated by the Talmudists with the 
Pentecost festival. The construction of these com- 
positions is fully treated by Zunz, Sachs, and Lands- 


huth. Saadia’s “613 precepts ” are less artificial 
in construction, but possess rime, strophes, and 
refrain. 4 


Gabirol uses. four-membered strophes, the first 
three of which have changing rimes of their own; 
the fourth, a rime running through the poem. 
Tehelebi's Azharot are also metric, although halting 
in many places; Tamar, whose Azharot are metrical 
and resemble Gabirol’s in construction, endeavors to 
find excuse for the Halting measure of his predeces- 
sors (Steinschneider, “Cat. Leyden.” p. 396). Isaac 
b. Reuben closes his?ktrophes most cleverly with a 
verse from the Bible, greatly to the admiration of 
Al-Liarizi. who was himself an adept in the ipgen- 
ious application of Biblical passages. The same is 
true of the Azharot of Elijah ha-Zaken, whose Az- 
harot consist of 176. four-membered strophes with 
alphabets (backward as well as forward) and. fre- 
quent interweaving of names as acrosties. 

That such poems can not possess poctic value is 


——— —2 n os 


natural: the style is toa stiff; in. form it must he 
didactice: and every deviation or imacinative Hish 
is barred, Their dry enumeration of the precepts in- 
deed would compel the characterization which they 
receive: frome Jair Hayyimn Bacharach (Responsa, 
No, 51. applied to special Azharot, see below); 
namely, that they read dike a chapter from the Mish- 
uah. EU that their form and a certain choice of en- 
pression dn the earliest attempts. remind. one that 
Mey are to be considered as poetical com positions, 
boue pissa wes are nevertheless to be found in the 
opening or mtreductory poems omna. PwD and in 
the closing verses, These poetical efforts were usu 
ailv provided hv the authors of the Azgharot them 
Ddves; butin some cases they have been added hv 
ethers cas, for instance, the introduction to Gabiralbs 
Azharet, written by David b. Eleazar. Pakudah. 
andthe poems introducing the affirmative and the 
negative precepts, respectively, in Kimli's Azharot, 
written by Levi b. Gershon, 

As was to he expected, these poetical embodiments 
ot the 613 precepts were at intervals met with the 
same vielent remonstrance which ereeted the com. 

putation of the number 612 for the 


Protest oo precepts. Abraham ibn Ezra (7 Yeso 
Against Moreh.” sate 2, end) remarks that the 
Azharot. authors of Azharot in general resem 


ble a man who counts the. various 
Anedicinal herbs enumerated in medical works with- 
eut khnowinem anytlini of their virtues. Maimonides 
aiso ey presses his disapproval (Introduction to Se 
ior ha-Mizwot 7); but he exeuxes the authors as pe- 
tg “poets and not rabbis.” Dukes quotes from a 
Malizor commentary that the Mayence sages eN press 
Themselves against the Azharot nón ANN because 
Various Biblical commands are therein omitted (7 Li. 
Peraturbhitt des Orients,“ 1842, col. 114). Moses Bo 
dingen (Malizor, ed; Metz; 1817) vives a list of the 
precepts omitted. in these Azharot, and supposes 
"hat the author must. have written ten seclions, of 
Which two were As curly as the Tosafot 
Yoma Sa: B. B. 1470; Nid. a0) attention Was drawn 
tahe fact that Elijah ha-Zaken had not. been suni- 
Gently eareful in harmonizing his statements with 
he Halakah, Many similar protests might be ad- 
duced: hut they all did not avail to prevent the in- 
corporation of the Azharet in the rit- 
uals of all countries, where indeed they 
have maintained their position to this 
day. Tt was for the Feast. of Weeks 
Pentecost) especially, commemorating the Revela: 
Hon on Sinai, that the Azharot were particularly 
tended: and they were recited in the Musaf (Ad- 
ditional Prayer of that day. In some localities — 
probably at a later date; and in order not to prolong 
nduly the morning servicc—the Azharot were rele- 
“uted toa position either before or after the Minhah 
'atternoon) service, When the Sabbath before this 
festival Game to receive more revard, like the so- 
ealed 7 Great) Sabbath” immediately before the 
Passover. Azharot were read on it also. Originally, 
The MWN DomwW were read upon the first. day of 
The festival in Italy (Rome). Greece (Romania), Ger- 
many, Poland, Lorraine, and probably also in France. 
Later these were generally displaced by the Azharot 
nena ARS. but retained their places in Rome and 


lost. 


In the 
Liturgy. 
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Greece, though not in the first edition of the Malizor 
Romania. In. the German and Polish ritual the 
Azharot were postponed until the second day: while 
in France thev Were completely displaced by the Az- 
harot of Elijah ha Zaken. The nima ONAN is the form 
retained im the German and Polish ritual lor the first 
day of the festival and in the first edition of the 
Mahzor Romanja; in Romeouly the first 7 Alphabet “ 
is used on the second dav. The whole of it Was 
there readin former times on the Sabbath before the 
festival, but later on was displaced by Gabirol’s Az 

harot.  Saadia’s compositions are contained in his 
“Siddur” and also in the siddur of Solomon Sjel- 
mess o Gabirols Azharot were customarily read in 
Spain, Provence, Avienon. Palestine, Fez, Yemen. 
and to some extent in A lejers, and are found in the 
liturgy of the second day of the festival in the first 
edition of the Mahzor Romania. Alhareelonis Az- 
harot are contained in the rituals of Constantine, 
Plemeen, Tunis, Morocco (for the aftemoon service), 
Alsiers and Oran: those of Eiijah hi-Zaken in France 
and, earlier, in Germany. The Azharot of. [aic 
Kimhi are set down in the Malizor Carpentras (.Am- 
sterdam, 1759) for the afternoon service. ax they 
were also in Avignon. Tehelebi's Azharot and 
thoseof Tamarand Evozi are printed in the Mahzor 
Romania, and these of Elijah Adeni, strangely 


enough, in the Malizor Cochin China) for the Eiehth . 


Dav of Solemn Assembly (Shemini "Azeret 7). 
Owing to their condensed style and didactic form, 
it isnot to be wondered at that the Azharotrequired 
commentaries; indeed, some of the later authors 
themselves recognized this need and 
Com- supplied them ias, for instance, Tamar 
mentaries. and Joshua Benveniste. Explanations 
ef the Azharot are therefore. to he 
found in such Mahzors as aim at ¢iving a commen- 
tary. and also separately in many varieties, of which 
afew may be mentioned here, Azharot Mewar were 
commented upon by Eleazar b, Nathan and Samuel 
hb. Kalonymus. Albargelont's Azharot were simi- 
larly dealt with by Moses Muesi (072 rem and Saul 
ibn Musa lia IN olien CANO AN). Gabirol’s Azha- 
rot, however, havealways been favorite subjects for 
commentation; thus, Moses ibn Tibbon, Isaac Kimhi, 
Isaac b. Podros, Simon b. Zemach Duran (psp np, 
Joseph ha Le ez (Barbaro), Moses Pesante or Pisanti 
(my 3. Jacob (Israel) 1] sis (non Omne), Saul 
ibn. Musa ha- Kohen (PSS an». Elia Benamozeg, 
and numerous others. "Translations, however, are 
rather rare. (On a Persian translation, see “Jewish 
Quarterly Rev.” x. 593. and M. Seligsohn, in * Revue 
Etudes Juives;" xIHiii. 101: concerning a Judivo-Span- 
ish translation of Gabirol’s Azharot and Shabbethai 
Wis t23 mae. compare M. Greenbaum, 7 Jüd.- 
Span, Chrestomathie,” pp. 37. 109.) Many commen- 
taries on the Azharot of Elia lia-Zaken are extant in 

manuscript form, 

Besides the above-mentioned Azharot there are a. 
number of poetical elaborations of the 


Later same material, which, however, are not 
Elabora- called Azharot, nor are they incorpo- 
tions. rated in any ritual. Some of them are 


older than many of the later Azharot 
proper, The following may be enumerated in alpha- 


beticsl order: Camp n by Jekuthiel Süsskind; 
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mbes yan. by Mannes Hayyot: aman T. by | taken to mean “eradiation ? (compare: Zehar, EN- 
Shed Gabliai Isidro; cvy myvw. by Samson h. odus Yitro, 86), 

Samuel Yeruslialini: 5n nz. by David b. Solo- Later on the expression * XAzilut ^ assumed a mere 
mon Wital: wn nz. by M. J. Stern saan py. | specific me aning, influenced no doubt by the little 


by Noah Hayvim Zebi Berlin: 
Phebus b. Ar veh 


Joe Doma. by Uri 
Lob Breslau: PAN Tw. liv 
Jonathan Eybeschütz: nu by Moses b. Mor 
deeni Meisels: goza ape by Jacob b. Sheshet: 
prama my ius Moses bo Abraham Mat: 
furthermore a poem by the younger Gershom IHefez. 
in which he recited the precepts in Maimonides’ 
enumeration «im. the first edition of the gwnn T. 
Iu :«lditioni te AZharet which treat of all the pre- 
cepts. there iu the: Middle Ages a species of 
Azharot sie hi confined themselves to only one pre- 
cept in ali irs details er 10 a chain of precepts refer- 
ring to one subject. They were in- 


meena 
liv w 


hv 


pose 


Special tended for recital on the great Sabbath 
Azharot. before Passover, or on the Sabbath 
Immediately before one of the other 


festivals. and en similar occasions. They. accord: 
ingly devote themselves to the consideration of the 
resulations for Passover, of the precepts concerning 
the shofar, the tabernacle., the citron and palin 
branch, the fringes, the tefillin, and similar matters, 
Jd as the revulations for Hanukkah and Purim. 
This is not the place to consider the special Azha- 
rot: they belong to the Bialakie pivyut (see Pryvvm). 
Pukes, Zur Ri»nnutniss, pp. $ ef seq. 1490 (f 
có M. Sachs dn Kosentberg, Kulwz. pp. tp? at Seug.: Lans- 
hutb, *ornenenede halbe nbi, passim; Zunz, Ritus; idem, 
Literaturqeschicht). passiin: Jelinek, Avntros Tarian, 
Vienna, N78: S.J. Halberstamin, 7753 7728, Leek. ESTs tre- 
print from Ha-Mengjgid. of the same year; Moise Bloch . Les 
OL! Lois in Jer. Bl, Puivess Vi X eb sequ A. Nila. 
Mise Hanea Liturqiee, vin in Jewish Quarterly Review, 
Vi ON et seu. 
B. 


6. H. 
AZIEL (“God ismy strength ") : A Levite singer 
assistant to Asaph. Heman. and 


in the Temple: 
xv. 20) In I Chron. xv. IS he is 


HEN {hs 


HBLIOGRAPHY : 


Ethan (I Chron. 
called. 7 Janziel” 
found in I Chron. xxvi. 23. 

J. JR. 7 G. 


AZILUT TET Cabalistic term for “ emana- 
tion” or “e litical “> but philosophical authors 
prefer “shefa 7 or” hashpatah.” The word is derived 
from “azal” in reference te Num. xi. 17; and in this 
Sense it was taken over into the Cabala from Solomon 
ibn Gabirol's "Mekor Havvyim" (Phe Fountain of 
Life). which much used. by cabulists. The 
theory of emanation, which is conceived as a free act 
of the will of God. endeavors to surmount the dini- 
culties that attach to the idea of creation in its rela- 
tion to God. These. difficulties are threefold: (1) 
the aet of. creation involves a change in the un- 
Changeable being of God; (2) itis incomprehensible 
how the absolutely infinite and perfect being could 
have produced such imperfect and finite beings: (2) 
a ecredtio er nihilo is Aiea to imagine. The simile 


B. L. 


Wits 


used for the emanation is either the soaked sponge 


that emits spontaneously the water it has absorbed, 
or the gushing spring that overflows, or the sunlight 
that sends forth its rays—parts of its own essence— 
every Where, without losing any portion, 
infinitesimal, of its being. Since it was the last- 
pamed simile that chiefly occupied and influenced 
Ahe cabalistie writers, Agilut must properly. be 


The name of the gens Azieli is | 


however 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


other islands have some Jewish inhabitants. 


work, " Maseket Azilu.” Herein for the first tinc 
Loose Isa. Miii. 7: "I have created 7; 7^ I have 
formed ^; "I have made 7; Sees. SAIN. TANT). 
the four idis are distinguished: Azilah, Beriah. 
Yezirah. and Asiyah. Bur here too they are trans 
ferred to "E region of spirits and angels: In the 
Azilah world the Shekinah alone rules: in the Beriah- 
world are the throne of God and the soulsof the do 
under the dominion of Akatriel CC rown of God” 

in the Yezirah-world are the “holy S E 
(iav vot) of. Ezekiels vision, and the ten. classes of 
angels ruled over by MizryrioNz and in the ^Asi- 
vah world are the Ofanim. and the angels that com- 
bat evil, governed by Sandalphon. Phe Zohar ap- 
parently did not know of this fourfold world: for 
there Azilut is taken to be simply the direct emana 
tion of God, in contradistinction to the other emana- 
tions derived from the Sefirot. 

Moses Cordovero and Isaac Luria (sixteenth cen- 
tury) were the first to introduce the fourfold world 
as an essential principle into cabalistie speculation, 
According to this doctrine the Azilali-world. repre- 
sents the ten Sefirot: the Beriah-world (world of 
creation) the throne of God, emanating from the light 
of the Sefirot; the Yezirah-world (world of becom- 
ine) the ten Glasses of angels, forming the halls for 
the Sefirot ; and the Asiyah world (world of making, 
that is, of form) the different heavens and the mate- 
rial world. Incontradistinetion to the Azilah- world, 
Which constitutes the domain of the Setirot, the 
three other worlds are called by the. general name 
"Prud" (ayer oy. Later cabalists explain 
“ Azilut " (according to Ex. xxiv. 11. and Isa. xli. %9 
as meaning “excellence.” so that according to them 
the Azilah-world would. mean the most. excellent 
or highest world. 

K. p. 


AZMAVETH: 1. The Darhumite; one of the 
thirty heroesof David (IDsSam. xxiii. 31: I Chron. xi. 
His sons joined David at Ziklag (I Chron. xii. 3). 

2. A Benjamite; son of Jehoadah (I Chron. vin. 
36, ix. 42). 

3. Son of Adiel. who had charge of the treasuries 
of King David (I Chron, xxvii. 95). 

4. X town in Benjamin, whence some returned 
from captivity along with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 24: 
Neh. xii; 22). In Neh. vii; 28, which corresponds 
to Ezra ii. 24, it is called 7 Beth-azmaveth.” 

J. JH. B. L. 


AZORES: Group of islands in the Atlantic 
ocean, northwest of Africa, belonging to Portugal. 
It wasa place of refuge for the Jews expelled from 
that country, At present Ponta Delgada, the capi- 
talof the island of Sao Miguel, Fayal, Terceira, and 
These 
are engaged in exporting goods. They keep the Jew- 
ish religious observances, but intermarry with Cath- 
oles. Christian women, when marrying Je Ws, often 
enter the fold of Judaism. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : lly. Zeit. des Judt. 4580, p. 439, 
G. M. 


B. 


22). 


K. 


E Irar tic- h. 
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AZOTUS: 1. The equivalent of Asian: found 
inthe Apocrypha Ghudith ii; 28; I Mace, div. 1a. ete.) 
and in dhe New Testimenmt Acts viii. 40). 

9. Mount of Azotus (f Mace. ix. 15); where Judas 
Maceahbeus was killed. Tt is. perhaps identical 
with 1. 

5. G. B. hL. 


AZOV (Turkish, Azak): A town in the vovern- 
ment of Ekaterimmoslav. Russia, on the left bank of 
the Don, about twenty four miles from Rostov and 
Hive miles from the sea. In ancient times if was an 
in portant business Center, bd longing to Greece and 
known under the name of “Tanais.” Phe Pontic 
Kine Mithridates conquered it in 115 mc: in the 
ruri century of the common era it was destroyed 
by the Huns; andin the ciehth century it was re- 
built and passed into the possession of the Chazars, 
In rhe twelfth century, when Azov was a store city 
ror dhe grade with Indo-China. the Genoese carried 
en a considerable trade there, at first recognizing the 
sovereignty of the Polovtzy, whom in the thirteenth 
century they drove out: andin 171 they themselves 
were conquered by the Turks, who in 1637 were for 
a short time subject to the Cossacks, Since. 1126 
Azov has belonged to Russia. 

Jews have lived in Azov since they began to set- 
edn the Crimea and in the neighboring: provinces, 
erebabiv in the first century Be. In the time of 
the Chazars they were hirgely interested in the com- 
of zov. with Constantinople and Dankov. 
prene the kater the Russian products were trans- 
ported dawn the Don to Azov, and all imported mer- 
endise was forwarded from Azov to Dankov. 

Azay is mentioned in in epigraph on the first page 


Tre tee 


ioa Pentateuch written in Azak, stating that one 
Siabbethal son of Isaac, during his illness, on the 
oy ninth of Marheshwan, 5035 [1224], pre- 


seniel this Bible (twenty-four books) to the 7 Kae 
mete Synagowue in Kirim " (D. Chwalsas, Yey- 
Hebie Nudpisn?" p. 217, Sto Petersburg, 18854). 


Another epieraph, written on a board in the Raraite 
“navore in Theodosia in. 1404, relates to Isaac, 
of Meses; and Sarah, daughter of Moses, and to the 
nitherof their mother, Kellah of Azak (Azov). who 
"have put up this board in. the synagogue of the 
community of Ratfa, the community of the Ka- 
rates” (5, p. 209), 

Of the 20:488 inhabitants in 1592, about 600 were 
chews, who had a synagogene and a Talmud. Torah. 


FitreGgarny:  Ratziklopedicheski Nlovar, d, St. Peters 
bape, 89: 6G. Barbare. Viaggi Fatti da Vinetia „Alia 
Pana, du Persia, etes Veniees 150432, passim: Kostomarov. 
fnherE Torgarli Moshor share Gosudarstra 16 ivi. Vie- 
hor. pp. 13 H, st. Petersburg, DSso, 

lI. R. 


AZRIEL (“God is my help”): 1. Father of 


one of the men deputed by Jehoiakim to capture 


- 26). 


Son 


thse rdi «of Jeremina (3*- T7 NNN vi 


2. Chief of one of the families of Manasseh, Hv- 
ing on the eastern side of the Jordan (I Chron. v. 2-4). 

3. Father of Jerimoth, the leader of N: iphitali at 
the time that David numbered the. people (I Chron. 
xxvii. 19). 

J. JH. I. 


AZRIEL B. HAYYIM TRABOTTA. 
TRABOTTA, 


L. 


see 
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AZRIEL (EZRA) BEN MENAHEM (BEN 
SOLOMON): Founder of the speculative Cabala. 
anml called ° The Saint’ “+ born at Gerona in 1160; 
died in 1258) As to the identity of Azriel and Ezra, 


taken for two brothers by Gritz (© Gesch." vii 4477 
sig) and Bloch (Winter and Wünsche, "Jüd. Lit. 
eratur, dd 2610 compare Jellinek (v Mitrüise zur 


Geschichte der Kabbala.” i. 41: Landauer,” Lit,- Bl. ^ 
ví E86; and Michael "Or ha Mayvim," No. 1151). 
Attracted by the mystical studies that had begun to 
spread in Spain, Azriel went early to southern 
France; and became there a pupil of the celebrated 
cabalist [aae the Blind, the son of Abraham of 
Posquitres. Later he left France and traveled all 
over Spain, making propaganda for the Cabala. He 
endeavored to win the philosophers over to his my s- 
tie views, but did not succeed; as he himself confesses 
in the introduction to his commentary upon the Ten 
Sefirot. “For, says he, “the philosophers believe in 
nothing Chiat can met he demonstrated logically." 
He came back disappointed to Gerona, and there 
founded a school in which Nalmanides received 
Azriel s cabalistic instruction as is stated by Abraham, 
Zacuto (7 Yuhasin ") Meir ibn Gabbai, Ibn. Yahya: 
C Shiulshelet ha Kabbalah“), and others (see. Grütz, 
Les) Azriel wrote a commentary on. the Ten 
Sefirot in the form of questions and answers, fol- 
lowing therein the speculative method of philosophy 
(edited by N. A. Goldberg, Berlin, 850). Its title; not. 
given by the editor, was“ Ezrat Adonai” (see Griitz, 
Les, folowing S. Sachs); He also wrote a commen- 
tary on “Shir hic shirim," ascribed often to Nalima- 
nides, published under his name (Altona, 1264). in 
Which the 615 commandments are explained. mys- 
tically us based upon the Decalogue, Azriel was, 
further, the author of a commentary on “Sefer Yezi- 
rah,” entitled “Sefer ha-Milluim." which was like- 
Wise ascribed to Nahmanides, and published under 
liis nume iu Mantua, 1719. Besides these he seems to 
have written a cabalistic commentary on the prayers, 
and a hymn with bis name “ Ezra" as acrostic. Iis 
system rests chiefiy on his. Neophatonic conception 
of God as the 7» En Sof," the Endless One, Gabirol's 
"En lo Tiklah ^ (compare Joel, “ Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie.” Appendix, p. 12, “Lewi 
ben Gerson,” 1802. 

God, he contends, can be determined. only in a 
negative way: What He is not can alone be aseer- 

| tained: not what He is. Al positive 


His attributes hear the stump of sensual- 

Doctrine of ism. The Being that is the originator 

God. of all things can have no intention, 

desire, thought. word, or action. He 

is infinite; the negation of all negations; the 
Endless. 

After having stated. this strange conception of 


. . 2 e s q * 
God, Azriel investigates the relation of this En-Sof 
to theo Utriwerse. Ilas the- universo — Uo«--ri o corersn 14-43 


from nothing? No. Aristotle is perfectly right in 
saving that nothing can proceed from nothing. 
Moreover, ereation implies a decrease in the Creator's 
essence through subtraction, and that can not be 
predicated of the En-Sof. Nor can the universe 
have existed eternally, as Aristotle asserts, because 
nothing is eternal save God. Accordingly, the Pla- 
tonie idea of a primary matter is not acceptable 


Azriel THE JEWIN 
Azulai FHE JEWISH 
either, Azriel, ils opler LTD colve the problem of 
ereation, bas recourse to the theory of emanation., 


Which he develops as follows: 

The universe, with afl its multifarions n: ed 
tations, Was latent in the of the En Sof, d 
which, notwithstanding its intinite variety. it eae 
an absolnte unit, just ike the various sparks and 
Colors that proceed from the ene and indivisible fame 
potential in the coah | Phe aci ef creation did. no 
consist in produeine an absolutely new thing: di 
was merely a transformation of potential existence 
Inte realized existence. Thus there was really no 
creation; but an etllux AziLvr) Fhe cfu- 
ence Was eflectuatel through successive oeradations 
from the intelectual world to the material. from the 
indetinte to the definite. This material world, beine 
Jimited and nor perfect; could not proceed directlv 
from the En Sof} neither contd at be independent 
of Pim: for in that lle would be imperfect. 
There must bave been. therefore, intermediaries De- 
tween the En Sof and the material world: and these 
intermediaries were the Ten Setiret, The first Setirah 
Was latent in the En Sof as a dynamic force; then 
the second Serah emanated as a substratum: for the 
intellectual world: afterward the other Sefirot ema- 
nated. forming the moral the material and the nat- 
ural werlds. But this fact of emanation docs not 
imply a prius oy a peaterses ora eradation in the 
En Sof--a candle, the fame of which is capable of 
igniting un indefinite minber of lights, athoueh, 
iu itself it isa units Phe Sefirot; according to their 
nature, are divided inte three sroups: the three su- 
perior forming the world of thought, the next three 
the world of soul, the Jast four the world of Corpo- 
realty. They all depend upon one another, being 
united Hke links to the first one. Each of them has 
a positive and a passive quality—emanating and re- 
ceiving. The first Setfirah is called by Azriel not 
Keter, as the later eabalists call it; but Rum Matalah. 
(Guütz (0,0) thinks that Azriel meant bv tbat term 


C--Ulcete 


(nee 


case 


Ihn Gabirols 7 Wil" (7 Mefez “y—the  hishest dv- 
namie force af the Deity. Indeed. Azriel s contem- 


called the first Setirah 
The second and third Sefirah 
Hokmab and Binah: the fourth. fifth. and 
Mesed, Pabad. and Tiferet: the seventh, 
-@ighth. and ninth, Nezah. Hod, and. Yesod ‘Olam: 
and the tenth, Zedek. These Ten Setirot were put 
by Azriel into correspondence to the ten parts of the 
human organism and to the ten different refractions 
of Hight. 

The whole system, with the exception of the 
theory. of the Sefiror is derived from Ibn Gabirols 
“Mekor Hayyim." whieh Azriel imitated. even as te 
its form, in arranging his commentary upon the Ten 
Sefirot, by putting it into questions and answers as 
Gabirol did. Avriel however, had the merit. of 


Jacob ben Sheshet. 
(7 Wali). 


porary, 
Razon 
were 
si th, 


eafforling some suidance in the labwrinth of mysti- 

Cin 

BIBLIOGRAP nis Jelinek. J3 irige zur (Gesch der Kabbala, 
i. 6] 6h, ii; 22; Ebre preis, foie E nficiecllung der Emana- 


Lionsl hve in der Kabluhi dac) Dveizehnten Jahrhuacd rt, 

Dp. Zhe f seg. Guilty, Go sehh riesen vii 443 4153; Landauer, 

in Literaturblatt das orientis, vil 19%: Myer, Qabbatah, 

pp 284 at xe 4.2 Meinschneider, Cal. Boll. col. 52; Mie hael. 

Or ha- Haunim. New PEL: Bloch. Die JHidisele Must il. und 
eas in Winter and Wünsche, Jud. Literatur, iii. 261. 
X. 


K. i. Br. 
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AZRIEL B. MOSES HA-LEVI. 
NAZI, AZRIEL pn. Mosks Levi. 

AZRIEL BEN MOSES MESHEL, OF WIL- 
NA: Gronmarjian; dived at the em} of the seven 
teenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 


See ASHKE- 


tury. About 1:200 he deft his native town, Wilna. 
and settled with Ins family at Frankferton-the- 
Main. There be published, in 1204. in collaboration 


with his son. Elijah, a prayer book. enitled 7 Derek 
Sith ha Sadeh” (Fhe Way of the Phim of the Field: 
Gen. di. D. according to the method of Shabbethai 
Sofer of Przemysl with a commentary, 7 Mikra 
lodesh 7 (Holy Reading), containing the rules for 
punctuation amd reading. A second edition of this 
prayer book, with a German introduction, refuting 
the criticisms of Solomon IHanau on the first edition, 
Was published by Azriel at Berlin in. 1713, and a 
third at Wilhelmsdorf in 1721. 

He published also: 7 Pilpula Harifta ^ (Keen Dis- 
Ccussions). novelke on the order Nezikin by Yom-Tob 
Lipmann Heller; and 7 Miramadot," recitations after 
the reading of the Psalms. by Menahem Lonzano, 
With additions of his own. 

"uto brny: Fuenn, Kiryah NeCcmanah, p. WR. 

ig I. 

AZRIEL B. YEHIEL ASCOLI. See 


Ha 
Tra- 


porri FAMILY. 


AZRIKAM: 1. Ancestor of a Levite 
in Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 
== | Chron. ix. 14). | 

2. Son of Nearialii occurring qm the list of the de- 
scendants of David (I Chron. ii, 23). 

3. Son of Azel in the cenealovical list of Ben- 
jamin, descended. from Saul (I. Chron. viii; 38 = 
ix. 44). 

4. Governor of the palace under Ahaz, king 
of Judah: he was Killed by Zichri. an Ephraimite 
dI Chron. xxviii. 7). l 

J. JH. G. B. L. 

AZUBAH: 1. Daughter of Shilhi and mother 
of Je ud i. king of Judah (I Kings xxii. 12 = 
H Chron. 1). 

2. W a p Ciuleb, the son af Hezron (I Chron. ji. 
13, 19). i 


residing 
xi 15. 


J. JR. G. D. L. 
AZUBIB, JOSEPH B. NEHORAT: Rabbi at 
Algiers: died at Buda. Algeria. January, 1294. At 


an carly age be assisted his father in his duties as 
rabbi of Ndeiers: and at the death of the latter suc- 
ceeded him. He published a work under the title 
"Yamim A hadim 7 (Some Days), containing sermons 
forall the feasts; preceded by à: preface written by 
the bibliographer Azulai (Leehorn, 1790. Azubib 
signed one of the approbations attached to the work 
“Bent Abraham” of Abraham ben Raphael Jacob 


en WS - 
Msharah, Leghorn, 1191. 
Wares Io4:pagtiY c Bloch, Jase» Pjdkrecve "Eurreeciialerire-cbe- 8 seeded 
«rec Céi ere s goere t ites vt- PE fcft Fe ppe DS a aS A 
t. I. Br. 


AZUBIB, NEHORAI B. SAADIA: Rabbi 
at Algiers: died October, 1285. He composed sev- 
eral prayers for the anniversary instituted by the 
community in commemoration of the repulse of 
OReilly s expedition against Alsiersin 17375. Some 
Arabic poems of his fivure in the collection * Shibhe 


ESTNE MM COMM LANCE Se 


Elelim T (God's Praises). p. 125. published at Oran, 
Azubib wrote also a short commentary on tlie" Ker- 
abez —colection of hymns contained in the ritual 
of Algiers, and published at Leghorn. Azubib was 
celebrated: for his disinterestedness, Aecording to 
Locb © Rev, Et. duives;" i 24 the name 3*3 ts the 
sane as YPN. l 
Erupto t PHY: Bloch. Juseriptiens Trotiltives des Anvi ns 
tme tirres Tsraclites Alger pp 6 68; steinschueider, Cat, 


Pied, cols. Gia, Y, 


| I. 
G. 
AZULAI, AZULAY : A family deseended from 


Spanish exiles who, after the expulsion of the Jews 
trom Spain in 1192, settled nt the city of Kez. Mo- 
recco, Hayyi Joseph David. Azulai (see No. 4) 
derives the family name from the initials of the Jhe- 
hes words anm No 46m mop awe OC They shall 
net dake a woman that isa harlot, or profane.” Lev. 
"This derivation, however. is not at all prob- 


BR. 


NN 
x dod 
(dint. 
a locality in Morocco or in Spain. The following 
conenlogieal tree gives the principal members of the 
'amily: 

(1) Abrahiutn 


(9) Mordecai 


(3j Abraham Glad 1040 


| 


£————————9——— —À 0 


— — 


paushter, married 
David I[sunci 


Daughter. married 
jenjamin Zebi 


ty saar 


! 

[ 
ts Jsudah 
alted 1:2) 


(C Abraliaimn Isaaci, 
died 1510 


Abraham Israel Zebi, 
died GS 


C saar Zerahiab (died 1260 


Hasvirn Joseph David (died 1885) 


Daughter, married 
Abrahani Pardo 


A ruham AZ Raphael Isaiah 


~ 


(Grandson. Moses 
Pardo, died 158; 


(thy. I2aac Leonini 
AZulai died 1510) 


cto Moses 


CN p DCN 
Vital Moses Yom-Tob Bondy (died Ex 
aphan] David saar Rahel Leon Doris Bella 


thving in 
London, 1901) 


1. Abraham Azulai: Grandfather of Abraham 
No, V whe speaks of him as having lived in Fez. 

2. Abraham Azulai: Cabalistic author and 
commentator; bern in Fez about 1020; died at He- 
Dron Nov, 6. 16123. 
hom Spain brought a great number of the exiles to 
Moroceo, and these newcomers caused a civil war 
Hom Which the country in general and the Jews in 
particular suffered. greatly. Abraham Azulai. in 
consequence of this condition of affairs, left his home 
fer Palestine and settled in Hebron. There he 
Wrote a commentary on the Zohar under the title 
"hüijath Arba” (City of Arba; Gen. xxiii 2). The 
Plague of 1619 drove him from his new home: and 
While in Gaza, where he found refuge. he wrote his 
cabalistie work 7Hesed. Te- Abraliam " 
Abraham: Micah vii; 290), It was published after 
the author's death by Meshullam Zalman ben Abra- 


and itisto be presumed that the name refers 10 
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The expulsion of the Moors ; 
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Azriel 
Azulai 


ham Berak of Gorice, in Amsterdam, 1685. Another 

edition, published in Sulzbach. in the same vear, 

seems to be a reprint. althoueh Stemschneider. in 

"Cat. BodL” col, 666, thinks the reverse. Avulai’s 

commentary on the Zobar, “Zobore Haminah 7" (Ravs. 

ef the Sun) wies printed in Venice, 16551, He also 
wrote: "Or ha Lebanah” (Light of the Moon), 

"Mwasse Hosheb 7 (Cunning Work). and " Kenaf 
venaniim 7 Peacock’ s Wing). 

Of the numerous manuscripts that he left and that 
were jn the bands of bis descendant, Hayyim Joseph 
David (No. 4) some are still extant in various Hbra- 
ries. Only one was published. a cabalisije commen- 
tarv on the Bible; under the tle” Beale Berit Abra- 
ham © A brahanis Confederates: see Gen. xiv. 1023). 
Wilna, 2873.0 His most. popular work, 7 Hesed. Je- 
Abraham,“ referred to above, i$ à cabalistie treatise 
Withan introduction Paws aN The Cornerstone"; 
see Talmud Yoma 5934) and ds divided into seven 
“fountains "(sce Zech. dii. fh; each fountain. being 
subdivided into à number of “streams.” The ceon- 
tents of the work are hardly diferent from the aver- 
are vagaries found in cabalistie books, as evidenced 
by the following specimen from the fifth fountain, 
twenty fourth stream. p. sd. of the Amsterdam 
edition: 

"(m the mystery of metempsyeliesis and Ps details: Knew 
that God will not subject the seul of the wicked to more man 
three muvrations : ferit is written ^ Lo albtheosethings doth God] 
work twice, vea tliriee, with a man? (deb xxxiii. 30. Which 
means. Heanakes bit appear twiee and thriee in à lunam in- 
carnation; but. the fourth Unie he is inearnated as a clean 
animal. Amd When aan offers a sueritlee, God will by mi- 
scious intervention. make him select an animal that is an in- 
carnation of a buman being. Then will the saeritice be doubly 
profitable : to the ene that oers jt and to the soul imprisoned in 
the brute. For with the smoke of the sacrifice fhe soul ascends 
heavenward and attains its original purity. ‘Thus is explained 
the mystery involved in the words.’ O Lord, thou preservest 
man and beast” (! Ps; NXNXVE 2 [R V 5p" 

BiprioGkaprHY : Azulai Ninan Bha-6odelimn. sy Benjacoh, 
ozar ha-Ni Tarim, p. 1965: Fürst. Bibliotheca Judaica. i6); 
Michael, Or hla-Hhrgpgim. p. V. 

3. Abraham Azulai, called “the illustrious 
Rabbi and author; born in the city of 
Morocco; died there about 1210. He was popularly 
supposed to possess miraculous powers. He is the 
author of a Hebrew work upon the Cabala, * Mik- 
dash Melek.” a commentary upon the Zohar, 
"nBLIOGERAPHY : Azulai; Nurin ha-Geslolim, s.v. 


4. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai: Son of 
Isane Zeraliiahi (No. 5); ene of the most. prolific of 
rabbinie authors in the cighteenth century, and a 
pioneer writeron the history of rabbinical literature; 
horn in. Jerusalem about 1224; died at Leghorn 
Mareh 21, 1507. He studied under Isaac ha Koben 
Rapoport, Jonah Nabon, and. Hayyim ibn “Attar, 
While in general a type of the Oriental rabbi of his 
ase, a strict Talmudist, and a believer in the Cabala, 
| his studious habits and stupendous 
memory awakened in him an interest 


cabalist: 


His Early 


Scholar- in the history of rabbinical literature 
ship. and in its textual criticism. He ac- 


cordingly began at an carly age a 
compilation of passages in rabbinical literature in 
which dialectic authors had tried to solve questions 
that were based on chronelogical errors. "This com- 
pilition he called 323 obyn ("Some Oversights ”). 
It was never printed. 


Azulai : 
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Azulais scholarship made him so famous that in 
koa he was chosen as meshullab (emissary). an 
honor bestowed on such men only is Were, bv their 
learning. well fitted to represent the. Holy Land in 
Europe; where the people looked upon a Palestinian 
rabbi ns n nedelaf learning and piety, 
in this capacity through Daly; France. Germany. 
and Holland. On his return te Palestine he settled in 
Hebron, where his ancestor Abraham Azulai (No. 2) 
had. first settled. when be came to Palestine. Jo- 
seph David Sinzheim., in a eulogy on Azulai. states 
that the tatter left Palestine three times on his mis- 
sions, in 1155, 12:0, amd 1281. His diary and his other 
works are, however, net clear on this point. In 
Hé he Was in Germany. in 1261 in Egypt. and in 
the vear 19523 in Tunis Morocco. and Daly. in which 
lutter country he seems to have remained until 1777. 
most probably occupied with the prinzing of the first 
part of his biographical dictionary, “Shem ha Gedo- 
lim.” Leghorn, 1774 and with his notes on the Shul- 
han Arak, entitled 7 Birke Yosef.” Leshorn, 1774- 
$805 In tees he wasin Franee, amt in 1758 in. Hol- 
land. On Oetober 2S of the latter year he married, 
in Pisa, his second wife; Rachel: his first wife. Sarah. 
had died in 1773. Noting this event in bis diary. he 
adds the wish that he may be permitted te return to 
Palestine. This wish seems not to have been real- 
ized, AM all events he remaineal in. Leshern, occu: 
pied with the publication of his works. 

Azulais literary activity is of an astonishing 
breadth. It embraces every department of rabbin 
ical literature: exegesis, homileties. casuistry, Cab- 
ala, Hturgies. and literary history. The Jast is, as 
has already been stated, the only department. in 
which he was original A voracious reader, he noted 
all historical references; and on his travels he visited 
the famous libraries of Ttaly and. France, where he 
examined the Hebrew manuscripts. 

His notes were published in four booklets, com- 
prising two sections, under the titles “Shem ha-Ge- 
dolim“ (The Name of the Great Ones). containing 
the names: of authors, and “Waad Ja-Hakamim 7 
(Assembly of the Wise). containin: the titles of 
works. They were, however, so unsystematieally 
arranged that the mass of facts contained therein 
was of little value until Ixiic. Benjacob. in 1852, 
published the work systematically arranged, with 
copious cross-references, This treatise has estab- 
ished for Agulai a lasting place in Jewish litera- 

ture. Tt contains data that might 

His otherwise bave been Jost, and it proves 

tt Shem ha- theauthorte have had a critical mind. 

Gedolim." except when touching cabalistic doe- 

trines, By sound scientific methods 

he investigated the question of the ecnuineness of 

Rashi’s commentary to Chronicles or to some Tal- 

mudie treatise (see 7 Rashi.” in “Shem ba-Gedolim "I 

Nevertheless he firmly believed that Hay vim Vital 

had drunk water from Miriam s well, and that this 

fact enabled him to receive, in less than two years. 

the whole Cabala from the lips of Isaac Luria (see 
“Hayyim Vital." in Shem ha-Gedolim ^). 

The amount of blind superstition found in his 
diary and other works is almost incredible in a man 
of such admirable critical ability: aud his liturgical 
works have greatly helped to make this superstition 


He traveled 


(To Add Praise). Leshorn, 1794. 


xeneral fr his diary he notes all the cabalistic ree- 
ipes found by him in manuscripts, and gives many 
| Instances of the miraculous effects. of 
His Super- his prayers. In his religious attitude 
stition. he is a strict rigorist. He discusses 
the question of early burial; which he 
recommends chietly on the ground of the cabalistie 
doctrine that the delay of burial eccasiens suffering 
to the dead, and actually writes: “If it should hap- 
pen dn one case eut of ten thousand that one would 
be buried alive. this would. not be the sliehtest sin; 
for it was so foreordained in order to avoid. the evil 
that would result to the world from this man or his 
posterity " (07 Hay vim Shi'ah” i; 25). 
Azulai's exegetical works are of the same chame- 
ter. beine filled with interpretations of numerals and 
of casuistie methods. Instances of this kind are 
found on every page of his 7 Homat Anak 7 (Wall 
Made by a Plumb- Line: Amos vii. 7) and in his com- 
mentary to the Psalms, entitled “Yosef Tehillot ^ 


Asa writer Azulai was most prolific. The list of 
his works, compiled by Benjacob, runs to seventy- 
one items; but some are named twice, because they 

have two titles, and some are only 
His Works. small treatises, Still, his activity was 
marvelous, ;The veneration bestowed 


upon him by his contemporaries was that given to 


asaint. He reportsin his diary that when he learned 


In Tunis of the death of his first wife, he kept it 


secret, because the people: would have forced him 
to marry at onee. Legends printed in the appendix 
to his diary, and others found in Walden’s “Shem 
ba-Gedolim  hbe-Fkulash” (compare also * Ma'aseh 
Nora.” pp. 7-16, Podgoritza, 1899), prove the great 
respect incyhich he was held. Even to-day a great 
many Oriental and Polish Jews undertake pilgrim- 
ages to his grave or send letters to be deposited 
there. ; 
Azuli left two sons, Abraham and Raphael 
Isaiah (No. 12). Of the former nothing is known, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : A complete bibliographical list of his works is 
found in the preface to Benjacob’s edition of. Shem ha- 
(iiidoliin, Wilna, 1832, and frequently reprinted; Carmoly, in 
The edition of Shem ha-Gedolim. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1513: Fuenn, Ken t Y israel, p. 3425 Hazan, Henuratot 
fi-Shelomoh, Alexandria, 1594; Walden, Nhem ha-0Gedotlim 
he-Hadash, 18282 and the diary Mevagal Tob, edited by 
Elijah Benamozeeh. Leghorn, 1875; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
No, NOS, 
b. D. 
5. Isaac Azulai: Noted cabalist; lived at He- 
bron in the seventeenth century; son of. Abraham 
(No. D. He wrote “Zera Yighak ” (The Seed of 
Isaac). a cabalistie work, now lost. He died at 
Constantinople, presumably while traveling as an 
emissary for the congregations of the Holy Land. 
Isaac had two sisters, One married Benjamin Zebi 
and was the mother of Hayyim Abraham Israel 
Zebi, who was rabbi in Hebron (diced, 1731) and the | 
author of * Orim Gedolim? (The Great Lights)—a 
treatise on rabbinical law—and of * Yemin Mosheh” 
(The Right Hand of. Moses), glosses to the Shulban 
Aruk (The Hague, 1772). The other became the 
wife of David Isaaci; and their son, Abraham 
Isaaci «diced Jan. 10, 1729), was an eminent rabbi in 
Jerusalem and the author of responsa entitled * Zera* 
Abraham " (The Seed of Abraham), 2 vols.. Constan- 
tinople, 1732, and Smyrna, 1233 | 
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tL. Uriel Acosta SS Dr, David Kaufmann 

39, Grace Neuilar 30, Dr Edward Lasker 

8. Berthold Auerbach BL Ferdinand Passe 

4. Ludwig Bamberger S3. Dr. Isaac Leeser 

5. Pheodore Benfey 03. Emma Lazarus 

6. Judah P. Benjamin $4. [Isidore Loeb 

7 Ludwig Borne 35. Dr. Leopold Low 

NS Antonio Perdinand Carvajal 6. Moses ben Maimon (Maimonides) 
9. L Adolphe Crémieux Sy Karl Marx 

10. Bogumil Dawison S. Menasseh ben Isracl 

IL Joseph Derenbourg S8. Pelis Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
12. Emanuel Deutsch 40. Moses Mendelssohn 

13. Benjamin Disraeli, AL. Giacomo Meyerbeer 

Earl of. Beaconstield 42. Solomon Molchlio 

EH Isaac D'Israeli 43. Sir Moses Montefiore 

15... Dr. David Einhorn 44. Solomon Munk 

16. Dr. Zacharias Fraukel 45. Mordecai M. Noah 

17. Dr. Julius Fürst 46. Rachel 

18. Dr. Abraham Geiger 47. Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
I, Sir Isaac L. Goldsmid 48. Mayer A. Rothschild 
20, Judah Loeb Gordon 49. Anton Rubinstein 
21. Dr. Heinrich Graetz 30. Kalman Schulman 
22. FP. Halévy 9. Perez Smolenskin 
33, Heinrich Heine 53. Benedict de Spinoza 
24. Sir Wiham Herschel 535. William Steinitz 
35. Baron Maurice de Hirsch 01. Dr. Henri Weil 
26, Mushiel bar Elbianan a. Dr, Isaac M. Wise 
37. Moses Isserles 56. Abraham Zacuto 
28. Dr. A, Jellinek 5. Dr. Leopold Zunz 
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6. Isane Leonini Azulay: Under the name 
"deseph Leonini " «Eeonini was the family name of 
his mother he published in Berlin in G94 Span 
ihi comedy, 7 EE Delinquente Honrado,” on the title- 
paze of Which he desernibes himself as t Peaeher of 
Princess ANususta and in the sevmnasium of Berlin. 
He ds said to bave traveled te Prague in order te 
sudy at the university there, but was robbed of his 
Heme) and found himself stranded in Berlin. where 
here sorted to the teaching of kanguases to ein 
livelihood. zias Subsequently settled in London, 
Where be married. Bella Priedliender, a cousin of 
Chic E Rabbi Herschel. He died in that city duly 
1. Sta. 

7. Isaac Zerahiah Azulai: FPuther of Hayyim 
Joseph David (Nes dy Died in Jerusalem dan. 16, 
12605. 

8. Isaiah Azulai: Father of Isaac Zerahiah 
No rand grandfather of Hayvvim Joseph David 
No bo Died in derisalem March s, 12332, 

9. Mordecai Azulai: Father of Abraham 
Ne y Lived in Pez toward the end of the six- 
teenth century, 

10. Moses Azulai: Son of Raphael Isaiah 
GN ds He edited someot his father's responsa in 
"he collection "Zikren Mosheh “ (Remembrance of 
Meses, Leghorn 1580, and made an epitome of 
cote of the works of his grandfather, Hayyim Jo- 
seph David (No. 4i. 

11. Nissim Zerahiah Azulai: Editor and an- 
notatoraf Shibbethad Coben's *Sbulhan bha- Tabor” 
Phe Pure Tabbo, a treatise on the 613 command- 
ments, Safed, 1856, He perished in the earthquake 
al Safed Jan. 1. 1537. 

12. Raphael Isaiah Azulai: Rabbiin Ancona, 
Where he died about 18301. One of his daughters 
married Abadia, sen of the renowned rabbi David 
Pardo: and her grandson Moses Pardo was rabbi of 
Alexandria from 1821 to ISSS, He was the author 
ef a number of response and decisions, whieh ap- 
peared partly under the tite 7 Tiferet Mosheh " cThe 
Splendor of Moses, and partly in the “Zikron Mo- 
shed” of his son Moses (No. 10). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shea Ba-Godolim, s.v Zedner, Cat, 
bhr. Books British Museum: Hazan, Hae Metalot li- 
Sholom. ASW: The Leisure Hour, London, Ang. I5; 
Ay, Ziil, iles Julenthtins, Do, p. 00; private sources, 


D, D.—A. P. 
, AZZUR or AZUR: 1. Father of Hananiah, a 
False prophet, contemporary witb Jeremiah (Jer. 
NNviii. 1). 

2. X leider who sealed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 11). 


Azulai 
‘Azzut Panim 


8. Pather of Jaazaniuh. a prince of the people de- 
nounced by. Ezehiel (Ezek. M. Let seq). 
J. dU. G. B EL. 


‘AZZUT PANIM (cs my. “brazen faced- 
ness D A termiapplied te an impudent person, The 
phrase az panim? eceursin Deut; NN viii; 20 (3 na 
tion of fierce countenance 73, and in Dan. viii; 23 Coa 
hime feree coumteminee a. 7 "The brazen- faced one 
soes to Gehennay the Slune faced, or bashful, te Gan 
Eden,“ says Re Duda Mas. Katah, Gi. and thenec 
transferred to A bot v; 20: sce “Pastor, “Sayings of 
The Fathers po 86s n He who has not * boshet 
panim? [bash falness or shamefacedness). of a surety 
his ancestors stood not en Mount Sinai“: that is, he 
has not the pure bleed of the Jewish race in him 
(Ned 902; compare Mek. Yitro, 9 0n His fear 
be upon vour Face that ye sin not," Bx. NN. 20). 
One of the chiaracteristies of the Jewish people, nest 
to their bejne eompassienate and benevolent, is their 
bashfulness Yeb. $n No sreaterinsult can there- 
fore he intlicted. upon a dew than to eall him Nz, 
zuat Pani,” in dialect abon Azzes Pónim." " Every 
priest that shows *Azz2ut Panim is surely n descend: 
ant of the shaves of Pashia, tlie son of Pomer, the 
priest Who smote the prophet Jeremiahand put him 
in stocks [Jer. NN. 13]: these slaves having intermar: 
ried with priestly houses “eid. $05) — According to 
R. Eliezer Ro Joshua. and P. iba, an “taz panim? 
shameless person) es poses himself to the suspicion 
ef being the ofspring of an incestuous marriage or 
of some forbidden connection (* miumnzer," or " hen 
hieniddah ^: Maso Katah, di). Amn az panim" 
mavhbe called” rasle "ewiekedy in accordance with 
Prov, avi 207 A wieked man hardeneth his face“), 
or be hated, in accerdance with Eccl. viii. 1 cowhich, 
with the reading 7 vesunne;" means "the boldness of 
his face causeth him to he hated 7). An taz panim ? 
is sure of falling a victim to sin. and it is on account 
of azze phanim 7 othe shameless) in the land that 
rain is withheld, according to Jer, iii; 3: t Therefore 
the showers have been withholden, oo. . thou re- 
fusedst to be ashamed” Clan. 74), 

At the close of his daily prayers Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi used to say: * May it be Thy will, O Lord our 
God and God of our fathers, to sive us from *'azze 
phanim ^ [the shameless ones} and from * "uzzut 
panim ^ [hanc lessness]. from an evil man, an evil 


plague," ete. (Ber. f6—2. prayer which found a 

place in the daily morning prayer of the common 

liturgy. * 
4. MN. f K. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 


dD. 


6. 


1. 


2. 


OF PROPER NAMES" 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version; 6.g., Moses, not Mosheh; fsaac, not Vizhak; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. Des 


Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that have become 
familiar to English readers, are always retained and cross-references given, though the topic 
be treated under the form transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 
N Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise? or by dieresis; e.g., Ze'eb or Meir. 
365 "- 6 l B with dagesh, p w sh 
1 9 nA 5m 5 without dagesh, f vs 
“a Of n" Yz nè 
Th ' y Ds Dk 
1 w 3 k y* TA 


Nore : The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of pe. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


The vowels have been transcribed as follows : 


— a o u — Q — 8 4 0 
— € we e = 0 tea 
— 4 € = a 3 U 


Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 
The so-called ** Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak-Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah. | 


B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


d « € kh L^ sh e gh uy 7 
eb gd "E cf ah 
et ð dh ve d d£ oe 
oth o Jr b t TAE we ¥ 
Gi jz bz J? 
th us E e» 


Only the three vowels —a, i, u —are represented: 
— aord es Or — wort 
No account has been taken of the ?màiah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 
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S. The Arabic article is invariably written al; no account being taken of the assimilation cf the Z to 
the following letter; e.g., ALR al-Sall, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen tô the following word. 


4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written a^; but, when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Rislah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hvat al-Aflak, 


‘6. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g., “Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Ya'aküb, not Ya'akübun; or in a title, Kitab al-amünàt wal-‘itikaddat, 
C.— Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
forme, as Czar. Alexander, deciatine. Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa | a Ha n Iur shch 
B 6 b O o 0 bs mute 
B» v Il o . p blu y 
Ir h,v, org Pp T b» halfmute 
Lx d Cc S BS ye 
Ee e and ye Tr i 99 e 
HM 
Jit E gh yy u IO 10 yu 
33 Z P p f fl a ya 
Hu i XX kh O6 F 
Hk E Il x tz Yy (e 
JI x ļ Yq ch ii tt i 
MM m I m Sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiczer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narbont ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri: to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini, from both Bedersi and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure, ; 


2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title ; or, where he has borne no such title, by “of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-Hasid; Gershom 
of Metz, Isaac of Corbeil. 


3. Names containing the word d', de, da, di, or van, von, y, are arranged under the letter of 
the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Darrios, Jacob 
d'Illescas under Illescas. | ` 


4. In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names ben, da, de, di, ha-, ibn*, of have not been 
taken into account, These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Aviia Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Ze’eb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


9. In order to facilitate reference, complete groups of all persons bearing such common names as 
Aaron, Abraham, Jacob, are given in small type in a group immediately under the first key-word, 


* When IBN has come to be a specific part of a name, as IBN Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under “I,” 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliography, are not included here. ] 


A cece ceo Rd .. Abot, Pirke 

Al» I Nox a A bot de-Rabbi Nathan 
‘Ab. Zarah.........." Abodahn Zarah 

CO TODAS CL Ga aae s at the place 

AUI a ua ca ala tu toes in the year of the Hegira 


Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society 


Ame dOur, Semit, American Journal of Semitic Languages 


Angclo—lew. Assoc... Anglo- Jewish Association 
APGG: ssasaccceeces Apocalypse 


ADOC! S eese x ttr cae an Pa pha 

Apost. Const........Apostolical Constitutions 

p nu c NS OHNE ‘Arakin (Talmud) 

Arch. Isr.....-....-Arehives Israélites 

OMG hie Sade we gees article 

Wee skates Wu ques Das Alte Testament 

dcs M E gc nce EORR RUNS se > Authorized Version 

| oM ER saa au DEN or bar or born 

Bal ev ies ck hw brick Babli (Babylonian Talmud) 


C A Ag. Bab. ' ( Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Amoriier 
amor. 


Bacher, Ag. "Pal. er Agada der Paliistinensischen Amo- 
AIBOPL. ce rere river 
Bacher, Ag. Tan. ..Dacher, Agada der ‘Tannaiten 


Düb.vessa TE Bar uch’ 

Bo D ectesebdae bz Baba Batra (Talmud) 

BiG weesceees s.s... DOLOre the Christian era 

Dee RP Bekorot (Talinud) 

Benzinger, Arch...Benzinger, Hebritische Archäologie 

Betas eoo eee Berakot (Talmud) 

Berliner's 1 Berliner's Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin ....... | J udenthiins 

In quer ... Bikkurim (ralmud) 

B. K.....-.+++>+--- Baba Kamma (Talmud) 

Bo M etes ee atins Baba Mezi'a (Talmud) 


4 Boletin de la Real Academia de ia Historia 
| (Madrid) a : — 
BTE Brüll's Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 
Brüll's Jahrb... .. | und Litteratur J 
Bulletin All. Isr....Dulletin of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
MN dala wen es e eUOUL 
CI essen eR Ded Cantieles (Song of Solomon) 
Cant. R......... ...Cantieles Rabbah 
Cat. Angló-Jew. (Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
Hist. Exh, saae) Dibition 
E bs teases a's es + COMMON Er 


C. 
ch. in bibliog. and ( chapter or chapters 


BoletinAcad.Hist. 


LOND Gace b YS 

X 7 

Cheyneand Black, t Cheyne and Black, Encyclopedia Biblica 

I Chron... esu I Chronieles 

II Chron............II Chronicles 

Oi Ae T pn Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 

QUI. UO sey aah ae EE Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum 

C. I. H,,..suusL.... Corpus Inseriptionuin Hebraiearum 

C. I. biases eose COMpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 

PW E. M Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 

UDD bts eau vesc Colossians 

COP uuaasaasawerrrestOLIBtBhlnns 

Üonoe sey RE vb d died 

Dices uer jx .. Deuteronomist 

DAN ssa ia ese de Daniel 

De Gubernatis, (De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico degli 
Diz. Biog....... | Serittori Contemporanei 

DOs coin e ees Demai (Talmud) 


: ., | Derenbourg, Essai sur l'Histoire et la Géo- 
cr = e 
Dereuboarg, Hist. ) ^ eraphie de la Palestine, ete. 


Deut ...... eese. Deuteronomy 

Deut. R......... ..Deuteronomy Rabbah 

I viaa x EA Tad Elohist 

TCC a eee onis Ecclesiastes 

Loeb. Bo eeseeka twa Ecclesiastes Rabbah 

Ecclus. (Sirueh).... Ecclesiasticus 

BU PORTE edition 

SEGUE as d saw cece "Eduyyot (Talmud) 

Encyc. Brit......... Eneyelopzedia Britannica 

Basses eere oe von English 

PPA WD Ephesians 

Epiphanius, Heres. Epiphanius, Adversus Hiereses 

pog NND te sure eae "Erubin (Talmud) 

Erseh and i Ersch and Gruber, Allg. Encyklopádie der 
Gruber, Encyc.. j} Wissenschaft und Künste 

ESL du E x es Esdras 

CL ae ve Ra eiedin Esther 

Esther R............ Esther Rabbah 


OL S6Q s iov besar dà and following 


Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 


b)» qae E Exodus 

TX Reve s ees eter Exodus Rabbah 

IPA A aou dades scs Ezekiel 
Frankel, Mebo..... Frankel, Mebo Yerushalmi 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud....Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica 
Fürst, Gesch. des | Fürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums 


Kardert.... .... j 
GAY sce ss ea dies Galatians 
raster, Hist. : : 
Gaster, Hist. of x l Gaster, Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 


| eeiger, Ursehritte uma Ce 
Geiger, Urschrift. Bibel in Inrer Abhängigkeit von von dar İn- 
= neren Entw MÀ des Judenthums 
Sore TH jGeiger's Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissen- 
Geiger's Jd. Zeit. 1 sehaft und Leben 
Geiger’s Wiss. | Geigers Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol. |  Jüdische Theologie 
GEM is eve EDS gis Gemaru 
Gen..... secceetee Genesis 
(OO. Genesis Rabbah 
Gesch...... oss Geschichte 
Gesenius. Gr....... Gesenius, Grammar 
Gesenius, Th.......Gesenius, Thesaurus 
Gibbon, Decline t Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of 
and Fall........| CLIE Roman Empire m i 
ik ee | Ginsburg's Masoretico-Critica ion O 
Ginsburg's Bible.. ] the Hebrew Bible 


Gib eros pur sods Gittin (Talinud) 

Graetz, Hist........ Graeiz, History of the Jews 

Gratz, Gesch....... Gratz, Geschichte der Juden 

TAA cick eke pex xs Habakkuk 

TAGs as evens VES Haggai 

Hag ........ --Hagigah (Talmud) 

); ee eviews ooo. Hallah (Talmud) 

Hamburger, i Hamburger, Realencyclopidie fir Bibel 
lh Bs 1..:5 f und Talmud 


ou Dict. l Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
Heh........ ceo Epistle to the Hebrews 
Her osse vers pes Masoretic Text 
Herzog-Phtt or) Real-Encykiopidie fiir Protestantische The- 
Bde Pouch: ologie und Kirche (2d and 8d editions re- 
Real-Encyc..... J et ely) niet 
j| Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorra- 
Hirsch, Biog. Lex. i gender Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Volker 


HOM...’ PETRA ! Homiletics or Homily 

HOY ero oss Vase Horayot (Talmud) 

Hl. uus TEE Hullin (Talmud) 

[17 RM OPEN same place 

WUC riceve VY same author 

IS tassi ne Isaiah 

Isr. Letterbode..... Israelitisehe Letterbode 

j| RCM e.. Jdahvist 

Jaar boeken ere rr Jaarboeken voor de Israeliten in Nederland 


as d Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- 
Jacobs, Sources.. 7°“ Jewish History 


Jacobs and Wolf, ! : 
Bibl, Anglo-Jud. € Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica 
Jahrb. Gesch. der | Jahrbuch für die Geschichte der Juden und 


dUGO V iere yes ( des Judenthums 


iuc m | Jastrow., Dictionary of the Targumim, Tal- 
Jastrow, D ict.. Uc] anudim, and Midrashim > 
Jellinek, B. H...... Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash 
JOP ucóia- exa wav" ws Jeremiah 
Jew. Chron......... Jewish Chronicle. London 


Jew, Hist. Soc. Eng.Jewish Historical Society of England 
Jew. Quart. Rev....Jewish Quarterly Review 


Jew, World ........ Jewish World, London 
Josephus, Ant...... Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews 
Josephus, B. J... ial soe De Bello Judaico 
ee Contra | Josephus, Contra Apionem 
JOSM I usu deaa Joshua 
Jost's Annalen...... Jost's Israelitische Annalen 

. Jour. Bib. Lit...... Journal of Biblical Literature 


kc en CHA d Justin, Dialogus eum Tryphone Judo 

Kaufmann Ge- | Gedenkbueh zur Erinnerung an David Kauf- 
denkbueh...... j mann M 

Kayserling, Bibl. ( kayserling.Biblioteca Espanola-Portugueza- 
Ésp.-Port.-Jud.. § Judaica 


iC) eee ee ue ens keritot (Talmud) 
jo STR Ketubor (Talmud) 
BIG ery ee maes Kiddushin (Talmud) 
Nil ose: vu i dee Kilayam (Talmud) 
Rih cong DI Rinnim (Talmud) 


x LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Kohut Memorial l Semitic Studies in Memory of A. Kohut 


Volume......... í 
Krauss, Lehn- t Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehn- 
wórter ......... | würter, ete. 
TAE o nS . Lamentations 
Luüm-disclliis e pn Rabbah 
: | Larousse, Gran ictionnair ivers 
Larousse, Diet... . M d Dietionnaire Universel du 
(PF dT in the place cited 
(Po Levitieus 
Delos da ence 2 Leviticus Rabbah 


Levy, Chal. t ES oYnp c ae AREAS 
Wirterb........ | Levy, Chaldáisehes Wörterbuch, ete. 

Levy, Neuhebr. ¢ Levy. Neuhebrüisehes und Chaldáisches 
Worterb.,...... 9 Wörterbuch, ete. 


DN. osesssuste — Septuagint 

Dieser ema e Re married 
Ma‘as...............davaserot (Talmud) 
Maas, 8h.......... Ma'aser Sheni (Talmud) 
MACULA So Cul eaten Maecabees 

lini PT esses Makkot (Talmud) 
Maksh............. Makshirin (Talmud) 
Mua ots veao Malachi 

MaS sesaria Masorah 

Massek ............. Masseket 

Matto... cccceeeeees Matthew 


( McClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia of Bib- 


McClintock and 4] lical. Theological, and Eeclesiasticeal Liter- 


Strong, Cye... 


ature 
5 (dagen Wd Megillah (Talmud) 
MG As ib EE AES Me‘ilah (Talmud) 
NOK qo PC Mekilta 
NO si e ive ea Menahor (Talmud) 
"Mid..iiiiieseesessoO Middot (Talmud) 
NOY 2r set neri Midrash 
Midt. Doc taeeobr ys Midrash Rabbah 
Midr. Teh.... ..... Midrash Tehillim (Psalms) 
MIN 4v vua eC ests Mikwaot (Talmud) 
No aes bets Mo'ed Katan (Talmud) 


Monatssehri j Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
Monatssehrift..... 3^ senaft des Judenthums 
Mortara, Indice....Mortara, Indice Alfabetieo 


NES: agate ex A ACE voe aS Manuscript 

Müller, Frag.Hist. | Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Græco- 
Pigrc MERE j rum 

INE cis s Or yeaa cR Nazir (Talmud) 

TC's: s wis Sareea Det no date 

Ned ev eos sNedarim (Talmud) 

NeT oso dee ass Negn'im 

Neh....... VR NEM Nehemiah 


Neubauer, Cat. — | Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 
Bum { in the Bodleian Library 


Neubauer, G. T... Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud 
eeu NEW Testament 

Num. ——— ota lvl bers 

Num. R. REEE ` Numbers Rabbah 

Obad «iur ebanens Obadiah 

Oest. Woehensehrift.Oesterreichische Wochenschrift 

OR oss send resu wees ONatot (Lalmud) 

ODR o vec boxe sees Onkelos 

Orient, Lit.......... Literaturblatt des Orients 

OI Lae ne eie xr Old Testament 

P oss ebed 2s .Priestly eode 


E Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorra- 

Pagel, Biog. Lex gender Aerzte des Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 

derts 

Pal. Explor. Fund..Palestine Exploration Fund | 

Pauly-Wissowa, | Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enevyelopüdie der Clas- 
Real-Encyc.....§  sischen Altertumswissenschaft 


PON ad acted erp»: Pentateuch 

POS 2.608 64s caaaeaee PeSahim (Talmud) 

Peso. Cos Gates n: Peshito, Peshitta 

POSIN 212g gura Pesikta de-Rab Kahana 
Pesik. R .. Pesikta Rabbati 

Phil... QUSE. Pasa Philippians 

PIKE R. ELI Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 

PLOY (ance Rer eet ee Proverbs 

1. ML Psalm or Psalms 

Pa cR v ris orenean Rabbi or Rab (before names) 
RahmersJüd. { Rahmer’s Jüdisches Litteratur-Blatt 
Regesty ...... eee Regesty i Nadpisi 

Rew. ASer rotes Revue Asiatique 

Rev. Bib.....ssssee Revue Biblique 

Rev. Et, Juives.....Revue des Etudes Juives 
Rev. Sém.......... Revue Sémitique 

TU H cosas Lione Rosh ha-Shanah (Talmud) 


Rios (Amador de t Estudios Históricos, Politicos y Literarios, 
los), Estudios..í etc. 
Rios (Amador de | Historia . 
los), Hist...... =) NOS us x 
itter, Die Erdkunde im Verhültnis zur 
Ritter, Erdkunde. 1 Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen 


.. de los Judios de Espana y 


Roest, Cat. l Roest, Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica 
Rosenthal. Bibl. § aus der L. Rosenthal sehen Bibliothek 


TOD seg s eevee eee ROMANS 

Ra Navies news ace Revised Version 

Salfeld, Martyro- | Salfeld, Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
logium......... t Memorbuclies 

TENUES Seam tees I Samuel 

LE SA sees alas Soll Samuel 

Sanh ........08.-.. Sanhedrin (Talmud) 


4 (Sacred Books of the Old Testament) Poly- 


Q r ‘ 
8. B. O T. uen ( chrome Bible, ed. Paul Haupt 

S Ag l Schail-Herzog, A Religious Buncyelopædia 
Schrader, (Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 


C. I. O. E veseee | Old Testament, Eng. trans. 


"m. 3 Schrader Keilinsehriften und das Alte Tes- 
Se we a 4 


Schrader: K, B.. Se mader. 
Sehrader, K. G. F. y Schrader, 


Keilinsehriftliche Bibliothek 
Keilinschriften und Gesehichts- 


1 forsehung 
Sehürer, Gesch..... Schürer, Ge eschichte des Jiidischen Volkes 
SON ag ras eae Semahot (Talmud) 
diro PRUDENS Shabbat (Talmud) 
oi (C2! | eae ere ered es re Shebiit (Talmud) 
Shebu .. aeaaee o S hebu “oL (Talmud) 
1015] PROMPT cee Shekalim (Talmud) 
Sibyllines CES ..SibyIline Books 


Smith, Rel. of Sem..smith, Lectures on Religion of the Semites 
- . M Stmde's Zeitschrift für die Alttestament- 
Stade’s Zeitschrift “diene Wissenschaft 
Steinsehneider, Io Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Cat. Bodl....... Books in the Bodleian Library 
Steinsehneider, — Lac ainennnatdar Wahetiion DONC EN 
: Hebr. Bibl...... | Steinschneider, Hebráische Bibliographie 
Steinschneider. { Y H i HE FE "Ms. Teha 
Hebr. Uebers... i Steinsehneider, Hebráisehe Uebersetzungen 


DIN eias dasoadada sess Sukkah (Talmud) 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


3, eol. b, Hine 17, ada : “died im Italy, May, 1884," 


130, 
142, 
180, 
220, 
309. 
358, 
358, 


ve 


b. 
b, 
ay 
bh, 
bh, 
b, 
b, 


Im 


98 from below, for " Caroline von Bettelheim-Gomperz " read “Caroline von Gomperz-Bettelliein." 


i 7 i for “ii, 23 7 read " vi. 25." 

lp Y " for © Guber " read " Jobur." 

9 tU s for ©“ beeame director” read "was founder.” 

10, for “ Yekutiel * read " Jekuthiel.” 

40, for * Brandes ? read “ Braudes `“ (and so throughout article). 
AV, nda: “died Oct. 18, 10902, at Vienna.” 
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J BENCEMERO, or BEN ZAMAIRA, ABRA- 
HAM: Mediator, in 1526, between the Moors and 
the governor of Saffee and Azamor, employed by the 
Portuguese. He lived at Azamor on the west coast 
of Africa, Abraham Cazan (Hazan), the most pron- 
inent. Jew of that city, was also employed in the 
sume capacity. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Jofo de Souso, Documentos Arabicos para 
la Historia Portugueza, pp. 159 ct scq., Lisbon, 1190; Kay- 
serling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 161. 


a. M. K. 


BENCEMERO, ISAAC: Relative of Abraham 
Beneemero of Azamor; the deliverer of Nuno Fer- 
nandes dAtayde, commander-in-chief of Sutfee. 
When in 1511 this latter city was besieged and sur- 
rounded by an army of more than 100,000 men and 
Atayde was exposed to the greatest: danger, Bence- 
mero and a certain Ismael formed the bold plan of 
bringing assistance to the Portuguese, At theirown 
expense they fitted out two vessels, manned them 
with co-religionists, and sailed to Salfee, Eluding the 
sentinels on. watch, they entered the city in the dark- 
ness of night, and thus saved Atayde and his men. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hieronymo de Mendoca, Jornada de Afric, 


p. 89a, Lisbon, 1667; Kayserling, Gesclt. der Juden in Portu- 
(al, p. 159. 
G, M. K. 


BENDAVID, LAZARUS: German philoso- 
pher and reformer; born in Berlin Oct. 18, 1762; 
died there March 88, 18832. 1n his younger days he 
supported himself by 
polishing glasses, and 
in his leisure time 
studied mathematics, 
in which he attained 
great proficiency. His 
earliest published work 
was on a geometrical 
subject, “Ueber dic 
Parallellinien ? (Berlin, 
1780), and attracted 
much attention, Ben- 
david studied at the 
universities of Göt- 
tingen and. Halle and 
became a stanch adherent of the Kantian philosophy. 

After failing in his effort to enter the service of 
the Prussian government in the Department of Jus- 

I—II 


Lazarus Bendayid. 


tice, Bendavid in 1798 went to Vienna and lectured 
on Kant’s philosophical system in one of the halls of 
the university. He was, however, soon compelled 
to terminate his lectures there, but continued them in 
the mansion of Count Harrach, where he attracted 
large and distinguished audiences. When, in 1797, 
foreign residents were forced to leave 
Vienna, Bendavid returned to Berlin, 
and was for several years editor of the 
“Spener’sche Zeitung,” which he di- 
rected with great ability and circumspection during 
the dangerous times of the French domination. 

In 1806 Bendavid became the director of the Frei- 
schule (Jewish Free School), which had heen founded 
in 1778 by David Friedlünder and Daniel Itzig. 
Bendavid brought the school to such a high stand 
ard that nearly a third of its pupils were non-Jews 
in 1819, when the attendance of Christian children 
at Jewish schools was prohibited by the government. 
1e served without compensation until the school 
was closed in 1825. His services as an expert ac- 
countant were much sought after by commercial and 
financial institutions; and he was also employed in 
that enpacity for many years by the directors of the 
Royal Fund for Widows (K ónigliche Wittwenkasse). 
he extreme simplicity of his mode of living brought 
him the nickname of “The Modern Diogenes”; while 

by his thrifty habits he succeeded in 
«The being as independent in worldly af- 
Modern  fuirs as he strove to be in the domain 
Diogenes." of philosophy. He is called by Heine 
“a sage after the pattern of antiquity.” 
He never married. 
In philosophy Bendavid remained a Kantian 
throughout. his lite, llis published lectures, such 
as the * Vorlesungen über die Kritik der Praktischen 
Vernunft? (Vienna, 1196), * Vorlesungen über die 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunft? (7d. 1796), and several 
similar works, are simply expositions of the philos- 
ophy of his great. master. When new metaphysical 
leaders like Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel commenced 
to dominate the world of German thought, Bendavid 
offered no resistance and engaged in no polemics 
like other Kantians, but withdrew from the field of 
active philosophical studies and exercised his mind 
on other subjects. 

Bendavid’s influence on the development and pop- 

ularization of philosophy in his time is generally 


Lectures 
on Kant. 
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Bendavid 
Bender 
recognized. His " Ueber den Ursprung Unserer Er- 


kenntnisse” (Berlin, 1802) was crowned by the 
Academy of Berlin. This work and his other inde- 
pendent philosophical researches, like * Beiträge zur 
Kritik des Geschmacks” (Vienna, 1797), * Versuch 
einer Geschmackslehre ? (Berlin, 1798), and * Versuch 
einer Rechtslehre” (Berlin, 1802), which are now 
almost forgotten, were of importance at the time of 
their appearance. "The truths which they contain, 
now generally accepted, had to struggle hard for 
recognition in those days; and Bendavid's lucid 
style contributed much to their popularization. He 
wil always be remembered as one of the trio of 
Jewish philosophers (the other two being Marcus 
Herz and Solomon Maimon) who, as much as any 
other German thinkers, helped to spread the Kant- 
jan philosophy at the end of the eighteenth century. 

In the Jewish world Bendavid's influence was also 
considerable, and by no means imperceptible, as is 
claimed by Gritz. In his “Etwas zur Charakter- 
istick der Juden? (Vienna-Leipsic, 1793; improved 
ed., Berlin, 1818) he pleaded boldly for abolition of 
ceremonial laws, and js thus among the first, if not 
actually the first, advocate of practical religious re- 
form in Judaism as the only means to stem the tide 
of conversions to Christianity which began to rise 
in those days with startling rapidity. In this work 
(pp. 38, 34) Bendavid pays high tribute to Moses 
Mendelssohn, who befriended and encouraged him 
in his early struggles. It is interesting to note that 


Bendavid was summoned before Cardinal Migazzi- 


in Vienna to defend himself against the charge that 
he traduced Christianity in that work (see Schreiber, 
" Reformed Judaism," pp. 28-81, Spokane, Wash., 

1892). | 
Bendavid was one of the first radical Bible critics 
among the Jews of Germany. His “Ueber die Re- 
ligion der Ebrüer vor Moses"? (Berlin, 1819) and the 
essay “Ueber Geschriebenes und Mündliches Go- 
setz,” which appeared in Zunz’s “Zeitschrift für 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” 1828, claim to 
be parts of a comprehensive critical study of the 
Pentateuch which was probably never finished. In 
the same periodical also appeared his 


A Radical “ Ueber den Glauben der Juden an einen 
Bible künftigen Messiah," where he uses his 
Crific. knowledge of the Talmud and rab- 


binical literature to insist on the prin- 
ciple, first brought forward by Joseph Albo, that 
the belief in the coming of a Messiah is not essential 
toJudaism. His * Zur Berechnung und Geschichte 
des Jüdischen Kalenders” (Berlin, 1817) was also a 
radical departure from the usual treatment of the 
subject by Jewish writers, and called forth a vehe- 
ment rejoinder in the booklet, * Dabar Be‘itto,” by 
Meir ben Moses IKornick (Breslau, 1817). The last 
work published by Bendavid, which appeared in 
Berlin in 1824, was a report on the condition of the 
Freischule. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bendavid wrote an autobiographical sketch 
which appeared in the Bildnisse Berliner Gelehrten, Berlin. 
1806. His biography, written by Moritz Veit, appeared in the 
Blätter für Lit. Unterh. for 1832, Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie, ii. 318-320; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, xii. 189; Jost, 
Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, iii. 818: L. 
Geiger, Gesch, der Jud. Gemeinde in Berlin, pp. 1686t seq. 
Zeit. für Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iv. 75-86 (his 
letters to Bellerman). 


S. P. Wi. 


BENDEMANN, EDUARD JULIUS 
FRIEDRICH: German painter; born Dec. 3, 1811, 
in Berlin; died Dec. 27, 1889, at Düsseldorf. His 
father was a prominent banker of Berlin and associ- 
ated with the intellec- 
tual circles of the cap- 
ital, His talented son 
was therefore at an 
early age brought into 
contact with such ce- 
lebrities as Gottfried 
Schadow and his two 
sons, as well as with 
Felix Mendelssohn and 
Werder. It was, how- 
ever, the intercourse 
with Julius Hübner, VERIS 
who afterward be- „= zx 
came his brother-in- EF | | 
law and was then a A Bend a le 
pupil at the Berlin Academy, that induced Bende- 
mann to devote himself toart. After a short course of 
elementary study with W. Schadow at Berlin, Bende- 
mann accompanied him to Diisseldorf, where he be- 
camea member of that celebrated fraternity ofart stu- 
dents afterward designated * the Düsseldorf School.” 
As early as 1828 Bendemann had attracted attention 
in Berlin by an excellent portrait of his grandmother, 
which had been exhibited in that city. His next 
picture, “Boaz and Ruth,” his first independent cre- 
ation, also met with recognition, without, however, 
giving evidence of the triumphs that the painter 
was soon to achieve. When, in 1830, Schadow went 
to Italy, Bendemann, Karl Sohn, Th. Hildebrandt, 
and Hübner accompanied him, and remained there 
for an entire ycar, devoting themselves exclusively 
to the study of Raffael and Michelangelo. 
Upon his return in 1881, Bendemann began the 
work “Jews Mourning in the Babylonian Exile," 
. now exhibited (1901) in the Städtisches 
His ‘Jews Museum, Cologne. This work was 


in Baby- considered the masterpiece of the 1832 
lonian exhibition of the Berlin Academy, and 
Exile." | at once elevated the young artist to an 


equality with the leading painters of 
the duy. The grandeur and majesty of the con- 
ception, the nobility and depth of the emotions 
portrayed, the simple and carnest rhythm of the 
composition, and the avoidance of the extremes of 
characterization, all combined to make this picture 
remarkable in the world of art, and one that was 
welcomed with the most intense satisfaction. 

From 1831 to 1835 Bendemann produced several 
of his best works. In the latter year the crown 
prince of Prussia, upon the recommendation of 
Schadow, renounced his intention to order a copy 
of “The Mourning Jews,” and commissioned Bende- 
mann to painta picture on the subject “Jeremiah 
at the Fall of Jerusalem.” (See Frontispiece.) This 
work, now (1901) in the royal palace at Hanover, was 
tirst exhibited at the Berlin Academy of Art, where 
it attracted the greatest attention. About 1835 the 
artist married a daughter of Gottfried Schadow, and 
went to live in the house of his father-in-law at Ber- 
lin. There he executed the famous painting, “The 
Arts at the Fountain of Poetry.” 
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Unsuccessful in his attempt to obtain an order for 


a work of monumental proportions in Berlin, Bende- 
mann in 1888 accepted a professorship at the Dres- 
den Academy, and there, in the fol- 


Becomes lowing vear, he was commissioned to 
Professor decorate three rooms of the royal pal- 

at ace. Notwithstanding an affection of 
Dresden. the eye, that in 1841 compelled him to 


go to Italy, Bendemann, throughout a 
period of sixteen years, actively prosecuted this 
work, which to-day constitutes the greatest monu- 
ment to his genius. Upon the resignation of Scha- 
dow in 1859, Bendemann aecepted the directorship 
of the Diisseldorf Academy. This position he re- 
tained until 1867, when an affection of the throat 
compelled him to resign. Among his most distin- 
guished pupils may be mentioned his son Rudolf, 
Theodor Grosse, and Peter Janssen, 

Bendemann was a knight of the Ordre Pour le 
Mérite, member or honorary member of the principal 
art academies of the world, and the recipient of 
numerous honors and decorations. 

Bendemann's principal works on Biblical subjects 
are, besides those already mentioned: “The Three 
Wise Men of the East on Their Way to Bethlehem ” 

1833); “Jeremiah At the Fall of Jerusalem ” 

) 

(original title, “The Jews Led into Captivity in 
Babylon?) The last-mentioned work — perhaps 
Bendemann’s greatest— was first exhibited in 1872, 
and in 1876 was in the National Gallery at Ber- 
Hn. It is described in the official catalogue as 
follows: 

"In the foreground, the prophet Jeremiah is seated upon the 
ruins in speechless sorrow, attended by his faithful pupil, 
Baruch, who kneels beside him in prayer. The prophet is com- 
pelled to hear the curses of his countrymen, who, driven into 
exile, aceuse him of eonniving with the enemy. To the right is 
a group of despairing women and children, from whose midst a 

Babylonian warrior has just seized a boy. In 

‘í Jeremiah the center, Nebuchadnezzar, in royal attire, 
at the Fall of rides in a chariot drawn by two horses, He is 
Jerusalem.” accompanied by a group of jubilant women, 

and is preceded by the army, heavily laden with 
spoils. Following Nebuchadnezzars chariot is King Zedekiah, 
blind, and groping his way with a staff. The latter is aecom- 
panied by his wives, and followed by the priests bearing the Ark 
of the Covenant, and by the camels and the baggage-train. In 
the background, and somewhat to the left, are the smoking 
ruins of YHWH's Temple.” 

In addition to paintings of Biblieal subjects, 
Bendemann produced numerous other conipositions, 
such as “The Two Girlsat the Well? (1833); “Shep- 
herd and Shepherdess”; “Penelope” (now in the 
Antwerp.Academy), and “ Kaiser Lothar” (Imperial 
Gallery of the Romer, Frankfort-on-the-Main). Te 
also drew the designs for the Cornelius Gallery in 
Berlin, and these were afterward executed in en- 
caustic by his pupils (see Rudolf BENDEMANN). 

Equally noteworthy was his genius as a portrait- 
painter, as evidenced by the numerous pictures of 
distinguished persons painted by him during a 
period of thirty years. Among these are life-size 

portraits of the following: Quandt 


Asa (1850); Droysen (1855); Karl Sohn 
Portrait- (1858); L. Richter (1859); Rietschel 
Painter. (1862); Joachim (1865); Cornelius 


(1870); Achenbach (1878); Clara Schu- 
mann (1878); Du Bois-Reymond (1880); Langenbeck 
(1880); Niels W. Gade (1881); W. v. Schadow; the 


Bendavid 
Bender 


i—mar a 


artist's father; and Fürst Anton v. Hohenzollern. 
Bendemann’s portrait of General Oberwitz and his 
wife is ranked by Pecht “among the best which has 
ever been produced in this genre”; and the same 
critic considers that the splendid picture of the art- 
ist’s wife (first exhibited in 1847) would alone entitle 
Bendemann to enduring fame. Among the most 
popular illustrations by Bendemann are those to 
Lessing's ^ Nathan der Weise ” (1875). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Julius Meyer, Allgemeines Künstler-Le.ri- 


kon; Kohut, Berühmte Israeclitische Männer und Frauen, 
ix. 999; Katalog der Konigl. National Gallerie, Berlin. 
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BENDEMANN, RUDOLF CHRISTIAN 
EUGEN: German painter of historical and genre 
pictures; son of Eduard Bendemann; born at Dres- 
den Nov. 11, 1851. Ie was educated at the Diissel- 
dorf Academy under the supervision of his father. 
From 1877 to 1879 he lived at Munich, and later 
made several visits to Egypt. The mural paintings 
in the Cornelius hall of the National Gallery at 
Berlin were executed by him in accordance with his 
father’s plans, and in collaboration with Rober and 
Wilhelm Beckmaun (1876). Among his works the 
following are the most noteworthy: “Frithjof und 
Ingeborg als Kinder” (1874); “Nymphe” (187%); 
* Bierausschank ” (1878); " Beerdigung des Frauen- 
lob”: “Ein Fest im 16ten Jahrhundert”; “ Lauten- 
schlager” (1879); * WirthShausscenen in Oberbaiern ” 
(1880); “Ausgang aus einer Moschee in Kairo”; 
*Schópfbrunnen in Oberügvpten." | Bendemann 
has also achieved. considerable success as a. portrait- 
painter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Meyer, Jctinstler-Lexikon; Kohut, Be- 
rithmte Isractitische Minner und Frauen. 

s. J. So. 

BENDER, ALFRED PHILIPP: Rabbi at 
Cape Town, South Africa; born at Dublin, Ireland, 
1863: educated by his father, Rey. Philipp Bender, 
for many years rabbi of the Dublin congregation. 
Bender finished his education at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, Eng., and in 1891 was appointed rabbi 
of the Hebrew congregation at Cape Town, South 
Africa, where he continues to reside (1901). He is 
professor of Hebrew at the South African College. 
and is a member of the council of the University of 
Good Hope. Bender is connected with many local 
philanthropic institutions besides those of his own 
congregation. He has contributed to the “Jewish 
Quarterly Review " (vols. vi.. vii.) a series of papers 
on the burial customs of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jewish Year Book, 1899-1900. 


J. 


BENDER, JOHANN HEINRICH: German 
jurist; born at Frankfort May or Sept. 29, 1797; 
died there Sept. 6, 1859. He studied law at Giessen, 
where he was also lecturer from 1819 to 1823. In 
1881 he went to Frankfort to practise law, and five 
years later he was made a member of the executive 
committee of the tariff commission (Zolldirections- 
rath), a position he filled until his death. He was 
the author of * Grundriss der Deutschen Staats- und 
Rechtsgeschichte.” 1819; “Ueber das Mündliche 
und Oeffentliche Verfahren in Criminalsachen, " 1821: 
“ Grundsätze des Deutschen Handelsrechts,” 2 vols., 


Bendery | 
Benedetti 


1824-29; “Der Frühere und Jetzige Zustand der 
Israeliten zu Frankfurt, Nebst Verbesserungs- Vor- 
schligen,” 1833; and other works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, ii. 321. 


8. E. Ms. 


BENDERY: District town in the government 
of Bessarabia, In 1898 it had a Jewish population 
of 12,000 out of a total of 33,000 inhabitants. Com- 
merce is the main occupation of the Jews there, only 
1,061 of them being engaged in handicrafts (397 mas- 
ters, 515 journey men, and 149 apprentices). Ten 
Jewish families, who own about sixty-eight acres 
of land within the city limits, are engaged in viti- 
culture, "The most important among the Jewish 
benevolent institutions are the Jewish Hospital, 
which has an annual expenditure of 6,400 rubles, 
and the Talmud Torah. In special Jewish schools 
religious instruction is imparted to 325 children, 
while at the public schools 240 children receive such 
instruction. 

H. R. S. d. 


BENDETSOHN, MENAHEM MANUS: 
Russian pedagogue and Hebrew writer; born in 
Grodno 1817; died there March 20, 1888. After a 
careful Talmudic education in his native town he 
was sent, while still young, to Breslau, Germany, 
where his father-in-law, Reuben Liebling, the cantor 
of the Reformed synagogue, supported him during 
his studies. There he published in 1847 5s 4D yn 
yess mans (The Denunciator”), a Polish tale, 
adapted from the German version of W. Tugend- 
hold. In 1858 he returned to Russia, and then 
taught for more than twenty years in the government 
school for Jewish children at Grodno, and for a 
short time in Volkovisk. In Grodno he also con- 
ducted a private school for many years. Among 
his pupils may be mentioned the Hebrew poet Kon- 
stantin Shapiro, the public-spirited lawyer L, 
Kupernik of Kiev, and the jurist and writer D. 
Slonimski of Wilna. 

Besides Hebrew, he wrote fluently in Russian and 
German, and being possessed of an exceptionally 
retentive memory he knew by heart the Scriptures 
and many of the writings of Schiller and other 
German classics. 

As an esthetic writer and stylist, he could not 
approve of the Germanized Hebrew of the young 
generation, and in his preface to * Alluf Ne‘urim” he 
severely criticized it. This called forth a reply from 
R. A. Braudes in an article entitled * Ha-Safah Bike- 
wodah ube-‘Ozmah,” which appeared in “Gan Pera- 
him,” Wilna, 1881, pp. 12 e£ seg. Besides the work 
mentioned above, Bendetsohn published: “Eben 
Bohan,” the principal rules of Hebrew grammar in 
the form of questions and answers (Wilna, 1856); 
“Higgayon la-‘Ittim,” a Hebrew adaptation of the 
“Stunden der Andacht für Israeliten," by Samsou 
Wolf Rosenfeld, rabbi of Bamberg (vol. i., Wilna, 
1856; vol. ii, 1862); * Moda‘ le-Yalde Israel” 
(Friend of Jewish Children), instructive tales, anec- 
dotes, etc., from the lives of noble men, partly de- 
rived from Wilhelm Oertel’s “ Practischer Unterricht 
in der Deutschen Sprache," Hebrew and Russian 
(Warsaw, 1872); “Aluf Ne'urim," a collection of in- 
structive tales for youth anda manual of elementary 
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instruction in the Hebrew tongue, translated from 
the Russian (Wilna, 1879). 

As a master of classical Hebrew he ranks among 
the best Neo-IHebraie writers, his style being almost 
equal to that of Mapu, who is considered the fore- 
most classical writer of the * Maskilim." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zefirah, 1888, Nos. 68,69; Gan Perahim, 

Wilna, 1881 : private sources. 

H. R, A. FL. 

BENDIG, MEIR, OF ARLES (= Maestro 
Bendig d'Arles): Talmudist at Arles, in the Pro- 
vence, probably in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. He wrote the following works: (1) An 
index of all the Biblical passages cited in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, including the * minor treatises," and 
the Abot de-Rabbi Nathan, with a list of the pas- 
sages in which they are cited. A later copyist gave 
the work the name “Em _ le-Mikra” (Scriptural 
Sources). It is manuscript No. 1637, 3, of Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.,” and occurs also in 
a Verona manuscript. (2) A collection of the hag- 
gadic passages of the Talmud, erroneously entitled 
by the copyist “Em le-Masoret” (Sources of Tradi- 
tion). It is contained in the same manuscripts as 
the preceding work. In his works Bendig carried 
out a plan of Isaac Nathan, author of “ Meir Netib, A 
who also lived at Arles, but before Bendig. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Monatseschrift, 1880, p. 528; idem, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 90; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. 


p. atl. 
LG, I. BER. 
BENDIN. See PETRIKOV. 


BENDIT. Sec BENEDICT. 


BENDIX, FRITS EMIL: Danish violoncellist 
and composer; born Jan. 12, 1847, at Copenhagen. 
He first studied with F. Rauch, and later with 
Friedrich Neruda and Friedrich Grützmacher in 
Dresden. From 1866 to 1871 he lived in Germany, 
where he successively played in the orchestras at 
Meiningen and Cassel. He also appeared as a solo- 
ist and in chamber-music performances. On his re- 
turn to Denmark in 1871 he became a member of the 
royal orchestra at Copenhagen, and since 1887 he 
has been its leader. 

Bendix has published a book of children’s songs, 
of which he composed both text and music. In 
1884 a one-act comedy of his was performed at the 
Royal Theater in Copenhagen. Another play, en- 
titled “En Hustru,” was published by him under 
the pseudonym * Carston Holst.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen, Store Illustrorede Konversa- 
tionsleksikon; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexikon. 


S. J. So. 


BENDIX, OTTO JULIUS EMANUEL: 
Danish oboist and pianist; born July 26, 1845, at 
Copenhagen; a brother of Frits Bendix. He first 
devoted himself to the study of the oboe, and re- 
ceived instruction on that instrument from Christian 
Schliemann. He was also a pupil of Gade and Rée. 
In 1868 he received an appointment as oboist in the 
royal orchestra; and he remained a member of that 
organization until 1880. In the mean time he had 
diligently devoted himself to the study of the piano; 
and in order to perfect himself as a pianist, he took 
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a course with Theodore Kullak at Berlin and with 

Liszt at Weimar (1872-74). 

The piano now gradually became his favorite in- 
strument. For a number of years he performed at 
concerts and taught in Copenhagen; but in 1880 he 
left his native city for Boston, Mass., where he now 
occupies (1902) a distinguished position as a teacher 
and virtuoso. In the latter capacity he has made 
frequent tours, one of which extended as far as San 
Francisco. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen, Store Ilhustrerede Konversa- 
tionslelisileon ; €. F. Brieka, Dansk Biografisk Lexikon ; 
Baker, Biographical Dict. of Musicians, New n ce 
D . DO. 


BENDIX, VICTOR EMANUEL: Danish 
violin virtuoso, pianist, and composer; born May 
17, 1851, at Copenhagen; brother of Frits Bendix. 
He carly manifested a remarkable talent for music. 
From 1867 to 1869 he was a pupil at the newly 
founded conservatory of music at Copenhagen, 
where he studied the piano under August Winding 
and composition under Niels W. Gade, whose favor- 
ite pupil and protégé he became. In association 
with Axel Liebmann, he conducted from 1872 to 
1876 the concerts of the choral society founded by 
the latter. A few years later he became instructor 
of thechorusat the Royal Opera, and Gade's assistant 
at the choral rehearsals of the Musical Society. He 
also at this time frequently appeared as soloist and 
in chamber-music recitals, and during the season of 
1893 conducted the popular concerts given at the 
Concert Palace. 

Bendix has oceasionally visited Germany and other 
foreign countries, and his compositions reveal the 
influence. of modern German romanticism. They 
are Characterized by a consummate mastery of tech- 
nic, and embrace orchestra] and chamber music, as 
well as numerous songs and minor compositions 
for the piano. The following is a list of his princi- 
pal works: “The Thirty-third Psalm,” for orchestra 
and chorus, op. 7; symphony in C, entitled * Fyaeld- 
stigning ? (German title “Zur Hohe ”), published in 
1891; sympbony in D, entitled "Sommerklange 
fra Rusland”; symphony in A (1895?); " Lystspil- 
ouverture," op. 19; pianoforte concerto, op. 17: 
pianoforte trio, op, ft; ten songs, op. 18; “Poésies 
de Victor Hugo," op. 21; “Album,” ten pianoforte 
pieces. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Salmonsen. Store Illustrerede | Konversa- 

tionslelisileon ; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexikon. 

S. J. So. 


BENE-BERAK: A town assigned to Dan (Josh. 
xix. 45). It was situated on the seacoast plain 
southeast of Joppa, and is to be identified with 
the modern Ibn Ibrak (Buhl, * Geographie," p. 196). 
The Danites, however, did not continue to hold the 
place, since Sennacherth (Rawlinson, “Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia,” i., plate 37, col. ii. 
66) mentions Banaibarka as belonging to Zidka. In 
later times Bene-Berak became the seat of Akiba's 
school (Sanh. 32h). 


J. JR. G. B. L. 
BENE BERITH. See Bra B'RITH. 
BENE MIKRA. See KARAITES. 
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BENEDETTI, SALVATORE DE: Italian 
scholar; born April 18, 1818, at Novara, a town in 
Piedmont; died Aug, 4, 1891, at Pisa. In his time the 
publie schools of Italy were closed to Jews, and 
therefore Benedetti attended the only school of 
importance in Piedmont open to Hebrews—a col- 
lege founded in Vercelli by a certain Foa and 
intended more especially for the preparation of 
rabbis. After finishing his studies there and feeling 
no inclination for the ministry, Benedetti earned a 
livelihood by teaching, and by editorial work for 
some Piedmontand Milan papers. At this time also 
he translated, in abridged form, Adolph Franck’s 
book on the Cabala, In 1844 Benedetti was named 
superintendent of the Pic Scuole Israclitiche at Leg- 
horn. In 1848 he became one of the most militant 
participants of the Mazzini faction, and took an 
active part in the publication of the “Corriere Li- 
vornese,” 

When the Austrians invaded Leghorn, Benedetti 
left the city in order to return to his native province, 
Piedmont. He remained some time in Turin actively 
engaged as a journalist, and when Cesare Cor- 
renti founded the “ Progresso,” Benedetti became a 
member of the editorial staff of that paper. After 
its cessation Benedetti went back to Novara, and 
after having delivered public lectures on history he 
founded and edited the paper * La Vedetta,” which 
served a8 intermediary between free Piedmont and 
Lombardy, then still under the Austrian yoke. 

In view of the changed political situation pro- 
voked by the policy of Victor Emmanuel and of his 
minister Cavour, Benedetti decided thenceforward 
to devote his life to science and literature. In 1862 
he became professor of Hebrew at the University of 
Pisa, and retained the position till his death. He 
also contributed from time to time to local papers of 
hisnew dwelling-place. He devoted the greater part 
of his energy to scientific publications; distinguish- 
ing himself by his exact knowledge of the bibliogra- 
phy of each subject he treated, by the severe method 
of research that he applied to every topic he dis- 
cussed, and, aboveall, by the choice language he em- 
ployed. 

One of the most interesting of Benedetti's works 
was his * Vita e Morte di Mose," 1879, wherein he 
eathered and translated. the legends concerning the 
great Hebrew legislator. His “ Canzoniere Sacro di 
Giuda Levita,” 1871, a translation of the poems of 
Judah ha-Levi, helped largely to acquaint the Italian 
publie with the Hebrew poetry of the Middle Ages. 
Besides the above-mentioned works Benedetti pub- 
lished: “IL Terzo Centenario di Galileo,” a historical 
tale, Pisa, 1864: * Del Metodo di Galileo nella Filo- 
logia," Turin, 1864: “Della Educazione Rustica,” 
Florence, 1865; “Elisa Finocchietti Toscanelli,” 
Pisa, 1870; "I Teologi Naturali? (translated from 
the Hebrew), Pisa, 1871; “La Leggenda Ebraica dei 
Dieci Martiri e la Perdonanza sullo Stesso Argo- 
mento.” in * Annuario della Società Italiana per gli 
Studj Orientale," ii. ; “ Giuseppe Levi,” a biography 
of the famous Italian poet, Florence, 1876; “ Mari- 
anna Foa Uzielli,” biography, Leghorn, 1880; “ Dei 
Presenti Studj sul Talmud e Specialmente sull 
Ageada,” in “Proceedings of the Fourth Congress 
of Orientalists.” held in Florence, 1879, Florence, 
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1880; Testamento e la Letteratura. Ita- 


liana,” 


“L Antico 
Pisa, 1555. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alessandro d'Ancona., Saleatore de Benedetti, 


in Annuario det Universita de Pisa per Anno Acade- 
mico, 1891-02. 


S. 
BENEDICT VIII.: Pope from 1012 to 1024. A 
great persecution of the Jews took place during his 
pontificate. A terrible earthquake and hurricane 
visited the city of Rome on Good Friday, 1021, and 


the following day, in which many persons per- 
ished. According to the views of that time, this 


visitation was considered. as a punishment sent. by 
God: and the pope was persuaded. by one who pre- 
tended to have discovered the eause of the divine 
anger, that the Jews had insulted the bost while 
the Christians were paving their adoration to the 
cross, An inquiry, conducted with all the partial- 
ity which characterized that epoch, having demon- 
strated the vet "city of the alleged facts, Benedict 
ordered the execution of the guilty Jews. Accord- 
ing to Zunz, the selihah 335 Y»XW DN. written by 
Simeon ben Isaac, refers to this persecution. 

© BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Geschichte der Juden 
in Romi. 211. 213, 3551; Berliner, Geschichte der Juden in 
Rom. iit, 1: Zunz, Literaturgesciichte, p. 235. 
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BENEDICT XII. (JACQUES DE NO- 
VELLES): A monk of the Cistercian order: 
elected pope Dec. 30, 1384; died April 25, 1343. 
Although he displayed the greatest zeal for the ex- 
termination of the Albigenses and other heretics, he 
cherished kindly feclings toward the Jews and pro- 
tected them by every means in his power. When, in 
1338, bloody persecutions of the Jews broke out in 
several places in Germany because they had been ac- 
cused of profaning sacramental wafers, Benedict ad- 
dressed to Duke Albert of Austria a letter recom- 
mending him to take measures for the protection 
of the Jews. About the same time he wrote also 
to the bishop of Passau, in whose diocese many 
Jews had been slain on this accusation, directing 
him to investigate scrupulously the charge, which 


he, Benedict, did not believe, and to punish se- 
verelv those who had invented such false accu- 
sations. 


Jaronius, Annales Ecclesiastici ad Annum 
MCCCXXXVI11.; Ar cue Orientale, ti, 460; Grütz, Gesch. 
der Juden, 30 ed., vii. 


G. I. Bn. 


BENEDICT XIII. (PEDRO DE LUNA): 
Antipope; born at Aragon about 1384: elected Sept. 
28, 1394; died at Peñiscola June 1 (according to 
some, Nov. 29), 1424. This *unfrocked and spuri- 
ous pope,” as he was termed by the Council of Con- 
stance which deposed him (1415), caused much sut- 
fering to the Jews. Zealous for their conversion, 
he shrank from no measures to bring about this re- 
sult. While he was still a cardinal he forced Shem- 
Tob ben Isaac Shaprut toappearat Pamplona before 
an assembly of bishops and high ecclesiastics in 
arder to debate the question of original sin and 
salvation. 

This zeal for conversion and controversy was en- 
couraged by the baptized Jew, the unfrocked rabbi 
Salomon Levi Burgos (called by his Christian name 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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Pablo de Santa Maria). and Benedict's physician, 
Joshua Lor "qui, whose Christian name was Geronimo 
de Santa Fê. They persuaded their master that they 
were able to demonstrate from the Bible and the 
Talmud that the Messiah had already come in the 

person of Jesus. 
3enediet, who had perjaured himself in order to 
sive his tiara, hoped to atone for his sin before 
Christendom by a splendid deed, sueh 


The as the conversion of the Jews en masse. 
Tortosa Hoe therefore summoned the Jewish 
Con- notables to a coutroversy at "Tortosa. 
troversy. ‘Twenty-two of the chief Aragonese 


Jews answered the summons, and As- 
sembled at Tortosa Feb. 6, 1413. At first Benedict 
treated them with kindness; but seeing, in the course 
of the debates, that he could not hope to convert 
them by persuasion, he threw off his mask and 
vented his wrath on the Talmud. When all means 
of converting them were exhausted without bring- 
ing about the desired results, he dismissed them in 
anger, 

The consequence of this unprecedented contro- 
versy, Which extended over a year and nine months 
(Feb. 6, 1413, to Nov. 12, 1414), was the issuance of 
an anti-Jewish bull containing eleven clauses. By 
the terms of this bull the Jews were prohibited from 


studying the Talmud and Talmud- 
Bull of ical literature. All copies of the Tal- 
1414. mud were confiscated. The commu- 


nities were forbidden to build more 
than one synagogue poorly equipped. The Jews 
were not allow ed to eat. bathe, or trade with Chris- 
tians. "They were not to hold any public office; not 
to follow any handicrafts, nor even to practise medi- 
cine. They were compelled to wear a red ora yel- 
low badge, and three times a year, during Advent. 
at Easter, and in the summer, they were to attend 
Christian sermons. 

Benedict, being just then deposed by the Council 
of Constance, did not live to see his bull enforced, 
but it bore its fruits; and the sad end of the Jews 
of Spain was due to this schismatic pope and the 
schismatie rabbi Burgos. 


Ibn Verga, Shebet Vehudah, ed. Wiener, pp. 
45 et seq.; Basnage, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
63-12 ; Halberstamm, in Jeschatrun, vi. 
Histoire des Juifs, vii. ch. xx. 5;  Beugnot, Les Juifs 
d'Occident, p. 108; Bédarride, Les Juifs en France, en 
TN ct en hispagne, p. 276; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, viii. 

et seq. 
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BEN Wee XIV. (PROSPERO LAMBER- 
TINI): Two hundred and fifty-fourth pope; born 
at Bologna in 1615; elected pope Aug. 17, 1740; 
died May 3 , 1158. This pope, who eraeiously ac- 
cepted a dedication from Voltaire and was full of 
amenity toward all heretics, thought it his duty to 
pursue by all means the conversion of the Jews. In 
1747 he issued a bull regulating Jewish conversions. 
According to this bull all children above seven years 
of age eould be baptized without the consent of 
their parents. A. Christian nurse was allowed to 
baptize her Jewish charge against the will of the 
parents. One of the latter could baptize the child 
contrary to the wish of the other: and the grand- 


` father could baptize his fatherless grandchild against 


the will of its mother, 
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By a decree dated Sept. 16 of the same year, Ben- 
edict forbade converted married Jews to divorce 
their wives according to Jewish law. At the re- 
quest of the Jewish community of Rome (presented 
in Feb., 1751) to allow its members to frequent 
the market and to live outside the ghetto, Benedict 
renewed the severe project elaborated by the Inqui- 
sition in 1732, according to which a Jew was not 
permitted to pass & single night away from the 
ghetto. 

Notwithstanding this, Benedict was far from be- 
ing hostile to the Jews. On all occasions, except in 
the matter of conversion, he showed sympathy with 
them. When persecutions broke out in Poland he 
energetically defended the Jews and enjoined the 
Polish archbishop and primate to protect them. 

In Italy Benedict was especially hostile to Hebrew 
books. The censor Constanzi prepared in 1748 a 
new list of forbidden books. Benedict ordered all 
those enumerated therein to be seized and confis- 
cated: and on Sept. 15, 1751, this decree was en- 
forced. It having been rumored that the Jews 
smuggled prohibited books into the ghetto, Benedict 
ordered a strict search of the houses, with the result 
that a general confiscation ensued. Later he gave 
directions to Constanzi to revise the “Sefer ha-Zik- 
kuk" (Book of Expurgation) and to add to it an 
Indes Expurgatorins, comprising a new series of 
books to be forbidden. 

In Holy Week of 1756 the body of a child was 
found at Jampol, Poland, and a blood-accusation 
followed by persecutions ensued, To free them- 
selves and all other Jews from the oft-repeated ac- 
-cusation, the Polish Jews sent Jacob Selek to Bene- 
dict to procure an official exposure of the falsehood 
of the charge. Benedict charged the counselor of 
the holy office, Lorenzo Ganganelli—later Pope 
Clement XIV.—to report on this subject; and on 
March 21, 1758, the acquittal of the Jews was 
pronounced. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Literaturblatt des Orients, 1841, p. 259; Re- 
vue Orientale, iii. 157; Revue des Etudes Juives, iii. 107, 105 ; 
Berliner, Censur und Confiscation, p. 25; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 241-247; Popper, The 
Censorship of Hebrew Books, pp. 120, 126. 

G. I. Br. 
BENEDICT, SIR JULIUS: Composer, con- 
ductor, and teacher of music: born at Stuttgart 

Nov. 27, 1804; diedin London June 5, 1885. Show- 

ing considerable musical talent as a boy, he became, 

at the age of fifteen, the pupil of Hummel at Wei- 
mar, and was introduced by him to Beethoven. In 

1821 he went to Dresden to study musical composi- 

tion under Weber, who treated him like a son. 

Having filled conductors’ posts at Vienna from 1823 

to 1895, he went with Barbaja to Italy in the latter 

year, and obtained an appointment as conductor at 

Naples, where he produced two of his own operas, 

* Gracinta ed Ernesto? and “I Porthocesi in Goa.” 

In 1885 he went from Paris to London, where he re- 

sided till his death. He was conductor at the Ly- 

ceum in 1836 and at Drury Lane in 1888, where some 
of his own chief works for the operatic stage were 
produced. After visiting America with Jenny Lind 
in 1850, he became successively conductor at Her 


Majesty's Theater and at Drury Lane. Sir Julius ` 


held a prominent position in the musical world for 
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upward of forty years, as conductor and as teacher. 
Ie contributed much to the initial success of the 
Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’ Hall. He 
was knighted in 1871; and, among other distinctions, 
was decorated by the 
emperor of Austria in 
1374, and made knight 
commander of the Or- 
der of Frederick by the 
king of Württemberg. 
ife was twice married. 
Among his composi- 
tions are: a one-act 
operetta, *Un Anno 
ed un Giorno," pro- 
duced at the Lyceum 
in 1836; * The Gypsy’s 
Warning," 1838; “The 
3ride of Venice,” 1843; 
“The Crusaders," 1846, 
produced at Drury 
Lane; “ Undine,” a can- 
tata produced in 1860 
at the Norwich Festival, of which he was for many 
years conductor; “The Lily of Killarney,” 1862, 
his most successful opera, the libretto to which was 
founded upon Boucicault’s “Colleen Bawn"; an 
operetta, “The Bride of Song.” performed in 1864; 
“Richard Cour de Lion.” 1863, and an oratorio, 
“St. Cecilia,” 1866, the last two composed for the 
Norwich Festival: “St. Peter,” 1870; and “ Grazi- 
ella," 1882, besides symphonies and pianoforte 
music. The recitatives for the Italian version of 
Weber’s “Oberon,” which was produced at Drury 
Lane in 1865, were also written by Sir Julius. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography: Grove, 
Dictionary of Music, s.v. ‘London newspapers, June 6, 
1885: Hervey, Celebrated Musicians. 
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BENEDICT, MARCUS. See BENET, MoR- 
DECAL. 

BENEDICT, MOSES: German banker and art- 
ist; born in 1772 at Stuttgart, Germany; died there 
July 8, 1852. He was destined for the profession of 
sculptor. With his brother Seligmann Lob he was 
sent in 1785 to the Karlsschule in Stuttgart. Later 
on the two conducted the banking business of Ben- 
edict Brothers. Moses showed considerable talent 
for art, and as a painter of miniatures was particu- 
larly clever. He was an intimate friend of the 
painter Christian Gottlieb Schick, with whom he 
corresponded for years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schwäbische Chronik. Nov. 15, 1885. 
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BENEDICT, NAPHTALI. See BENET, NAPH- 
TALI. 

BENEDICT OF YORK: Leading member of 
the Jewish community in York, England, at the end 
of the twelfth century ; died in 1189. Together with 
Josce of York he attended the coronation of Richard 
L. and in the riot which took place on that occasion 
was forced to submit to baptism, when he took the 
name of “William.” Afterward he appealed to 
the king. who permitted him to return to his 
religion, though this was against the canon laws. 
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His death occurred soon after this at Nor thampton 
(Roger de Hoveden, * Chronica," ed. Stubbs, iii. 14). 
where he was the owner of houses. William of 
Newbury deseribes Benedict's house at York as 
being like unto a royal palace in size and strength 
Ce Historia,’ > ed, How- 

lett, i. 312) His 
widow and children 

were burned alive in à 
it during the York E 
riot of Easter, 1190. II 
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BENEDICTIONS 
(Hebrew, * Berakot"): 
Blessings, Or prayers 
of thanksgiving and 
praise, recited either 
during divine service 
or on special occa- 
sions. They were 
according to rabbin- 
ical tradition (Ber. 
39a), instituted and 
formulated by the 
founders of the syna- 
gogue, the “Anshe 
Keneset ha-Gedolah " 
(Men of the Great 
Synagogue), *the 
hundred and twenty 
elders" at the head 
of the common wealth 
in the time of Ezra 
(Meg. 17a; Yer, Ber, 
ii. 4d; compare Yad 
ha-Hazakah, Tefillah 
u-Birkat Kohanim, i. 
4; Ber. i. 9). Thanks- 
givings in the form 
of “Baruk Ymnwmn" 
(Blessed be the Lord) 
were occasionallv of. 
fered in the time of 
the Patriarchs, the 
Judges, and the 
Kings (see Gen. xxiv. 
27; Ex. xvii, 10; 
Ruth iv. 14; I Sam. 
xxv. 32; JI Sam. xviii. 28; I Kings i. 48; v. 
21; viii. 15, 56; I Chron. xvi. 86; II Chron. ii. 
11, vi. 4) and by the Psalmists (Ps. xxviii, 6, xxxi. 
22 JA. V. 21], and elsewhere); and in the form of 
“Baruk Attah Yuwir” (Blessed be thou, O Lord: 
I Chron. xxix. 10; Ps. cxix. 12); also in the prayer 
of Azariah (Song of the Three Holy Children, verse 

; Tobit iii. 11; viii. 5, 15; xi. 14). 

| the time of Ezra publie worship was begun 
with the call, ^Bareku et Adonay” (Bless ye the 
Lord! Neh. ix, 5), each thanksgiving being fol- 
lowed by the congregational response AMEN (Neh. 
viii. 6) or à longer doxology, “Baruk .. . Amen” 
(Ps. xli. 14; Ixxii. 18, 19; evi. 48). Thenceforth the 
designation “Berakah,” or benediction, became the 
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standing name for each individual thanksgiving 
in the service. Accordingly, the ancient Mishnah, 
R. H. iv. 5, calls the service “Seder Berakot” 
(Order of Benedictions) Thus eight benedictions 
are mentioned in Yoma vii. 1, which are recited by 

the high priest in the 


Temple service’ on 

the Day of Atone- 

" ment, namely: (1)on 

: the Law, (2) the 
‘Abodah, (3) the 


thanksgiving, (4) the 
forgiveness of sin, (5) 
the sanctuary, (6) Is- 
rael, (7) the priestly 
blessing, and (8) the 
closing prayers. 

T he recitation of 
the SuEMA' every 
morning in the 
Temple was pre- 
ceded by one benedic- 
tion, and followed by 
three benedictions, 


e which consisted of 
E EMET WE-YAZIB, the 
fs;  "Anopan, and the 
-a Priestly BLESSING 


(closing with “Sha- 
lom ”=peace; Tamid 
iv. D. In the syna- 
gogue the Shema‘ is 
preceded by two 
benedictions, one for 
the light of day: 
" Yozer-Or" (sce 
Liturey), closing 
with * Blessed be He 
who created the 
lights!” and one for 
the Law: Anapar 
RABBAH, ending 
. with * Blessed be He 
who loveth His 
people Israel!” and 


EL : followed by one ben- 
; ediction beginning 
with EMET WE- 


Yazrp and closing 
with “Ga’al Yisrael 
" (Blessed be He who 
hath redeemed Isracl!), after which the eighteen (or 
seven) benedictions follow. The Shema‘ in the eve- 
ning is preceded by the benedictions * Ma'arib *Ara- 

bim, concluding with “Blessed be He who bringeth 
on the twilight!” and Amasar ‘Orav, closing with 
* Blessed be He who loveth His people Isr acl!” 
and followed by two benedictions, namely: “ Ga’al 
Yisrael,” as in the morning, and * Haslkibenu” 
(“ Grant us peaceful rest in the night !") ending 
with “Blessed be He who guardoth Teraa !” or, on 
Sabbath and holy days, with " Blessed be He who 
spreadeth the tabernacle of His peace over Israel! ? 
The prayer (Sr1&woNEmn. ‘Esren) in the daily ritual 
of the synagogue consists of eighteen benedictions 
(Ber. 28b); the corresponding festival prayer, of 
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seven (Tos. R. H. iv. 11); the one on fast-days, of 
twenty-four, six special benedictions being added 
to the eighteen of the daily prayer, each being fol- 
lowed by the response “ Amen ? ('Ta'an. ii, 2-5). 

A special benediction was also offered by Ezra be- 
fore the reading from the Book of the Law, the assem- 
bly responding with “Amen! Amen!” (Neh. viii. 
6.) Hence it became the regular practise in both 
the temple and the synagogue to recite a benedic- 
tion before reading the Law, with the introductory 
* Bareku " (Bless ye the Lord), aud after the reading 
with the closing formula, * Blessed be Ife who gave 
the Law,” followed by the response “ Amen” (Yoma 
vii. 1, p. 69b; * Masseket Soferim,” xii. 8, ed. Müller, 
p. 178). The benedictions recited at the reading 
from the Prophets, the Harraran, one before and 
three or four benedictions after the reading on Sab- 
bath and holy days, have the same character. They 
are thanksgivings for the words of comfort and of 
Messianic hope offered by the prophetic writings 
as interpreted by the Haggadah. Originally these 
also were accompanied by congregational responses 
(* Masseket Soferim,” xiii. 9-14, ed. Müller, pp. 181- 
185) Similarly the reading of the HALLEL Psalms 
on the New Moon and holy days is preceded and 


followed by a benediction; the latter 


Upon known in Mishnaic time as * Dirkat ha- 
Reading Shir” (Benediction of the Psalm, Pes. 
from x. 7). To the same category belong 


Scripture. (he benediction BARUK SHE-ÀMAR, 
which precedes, and the YrsmTrABAH 
(with or without the Nisumar), which follows, the 
reading of Psalms in the early morning service; the 
benediction in each case closing with “Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord, who art extolled by praises!” (Com- 
pare Ps. xxii. 4 [3] and Ex. xv. 11.) The corre- 
sponding evening benediction * Baruk le-‘Olam ” ap- 
pears originally te have been also a benediction on 
the Psalms (see S. Baer, “‘Abodat Yisrael,” p. 109; 
and Kohler, “The Psalms and Their Place in the Lit- 
urgy," Graetz College Publications, 1897, i. 31. 
The benedictions recited over the meals are of 
very ancient origin. As early as the Book of Sam- 
uel people would not eat before the blessing had 
been offered over.the saerifice (I Sam. ix. 18) Ac- 
cordingly, the words in Deut. viii. 10, "^ When thou 
hast eaten and art full, thou shalt bless the Lord thy 
God for the good land which He hath given thee,” 
are referred by the Rabbis to the benediction over 
the meal, to both the grace before the meal and the 
threefold benediction after it (Ber. 21a, 4$b; Tos. 
Ber. vii. 1: compare Sibyllines, iv. 20; Josephus, 
“B. J.” ii. 8, $5; Letter of Aristeas, § 184; Matt. 
xiv. 19, xv. 86, xxvi. 26; Acts xxvii. 85). “Seeing 
thee eat without washing the hands and without 
saying the benediction, I took thee to be a heathen,” 
said an innkeeper to his brother Jew (Num. R. xx.) 
“Whosoever cats or drinks or enjoys some pleasure 
of the senses without offering a benediction commits 
a sacrilegious theft against God " (Ber. 85a, b). 
Especially solemn, because accompanied with re- 
sponses in accordance with the number of the par- 
ticipants, is the Grack ^r MEALS, consisting of three 
benedictions, later increased to four. According to 
Ber. 48b, the first * Ha-zan et ha-kol? (Blessed be 
He who giveth food to all! was instituted by 


Benedict, Naphtali 
Benedictions 


an te ce, 


Moses; the second, “Nodeh leka” (closing with 
* Blessed be Thou for the land and for the food! ”), 
by Joshua, who led Israel into the land; 


. Before and the third, “Rahem na ” (closing 
and After with “Blessed be He who rebuildeth 
Meals. | [buildeth] Jerusalem”), by King Solo- 


mon; while the fourth, ^ Ha-tob we-ha- 
Metib" (Blessed be He who is good and doeth good!) 
—recited as a rule whenever new wine is served to 
cheer the guests—is ascribed to the rabbis of Jamnia 
in Bar Kokba's time. All meals having had a dis- 
tinctly social rather than a mere domestic character 
in olden times, the benedictions recited at the table 
were accordingly, like those in the synagogue, in- 
troduced by an exhortatory call, *Zimmun," and 
accompanied by responses (Ber. vii. 1, 2; Geiger, 
* Urschrift," p. 193; Kohler, le. pp. 34, 35). 
Gladdening wine as a social clement served on 
such occasions gave rise to benedictions connected 
with the Sabbath and the festival meals, the Krp- 
DUSH (the sanctification of the day, Mek., Yitro, 
vii.; Pes. 106a) and HABDALAH (“the leave-taking 
from the holy day ") which formed originally the 
conclusion of the Sabbath meal (Ber. viii. 1; Geiger, 
* Zeitschr.” vi. 116); the Passover Seder (Pes. x. 6); 
also toa benediction now no longer in use at the new- 
moon meal (“Mas. Soferim," xix. 9); to the seven 
benedictions recited at marriage festivities (Ket. 7b; 
compare Tobit viii. 6-17), which lasted a full week 
ortwo; the benedictions at circumcision (Shab. 187b; 
Tosef., Der. vii. 12, 18); and the benedictions at the 
mourners’ meal, which were still in use in Europe in 
the eleventh century (* Mas. Soferim," xix. 11, ed. 
Müller, p. 276; Ber. 46b; Semahot xii., xiv. ; “Sid- 
dur Rab Amram,” i. 55; Mahzor Vitry, No. 248). 
Every new enjoyment offered at the festal table, such 
as various kinds of fruits, or perfumes, gave rise to 
another benediction (Ber. vi. viii.; Tos. Ber. vi.). 
“To God belongs the earth and all its produce, ac- 
cording to Ps. xxiv. 1; but when consecrated by a 
benediction it becomes man's privilege to enjoy it, 
according to Ps. exv. 16,” says R. Levi (Ber. 36a). 
Besides these three forms of benedietion. a fourth, 
bearing à more personal character, came into use 
iu ancient times—a thanksgiving for the manifes- 
tation of divine goodness experienced in one's life. 
The one hundred and seventh Psalm has been cor- 
rectly understood by rabbinical tradition to refer to 
four different Kinds of thanksgiving for benctits re- 
ceived from God: (1) for escaping the dangers of a 
journey through the desert (verses 4-9); or (2) being 
rescued from prison (10-16); or (8) recovering from 
a grave illness (17-22); or (4) having gone safely 
through the perils of a sea voyage. All who have 
undergone any of these experiences are bidden to 
offer loud thanksgiving to the Lord in the midst of 
worshiping assemblies. Out of this developed the 
"Birkat ha-Gomel” (Blessed be the 


Thanks- Lord. who bestoweth benefits upon 
giving for the undeserving), the benediction re- 
Personal cited by men who are called up to the 
Benefits. Law the first time they appear in the 


synagogue after deliverance from dan- 
ger; the congregation responding: *May He who 
hath bestowed all good upon thee, further bestow 
good unto thee! Amen.” As a matter of course, 


Benedictions 


each miraculous escape or other joyous experience 
wave rise to another benediction, In faet, many 
Psalms are the outpouring of such thanksgiving (Ps. 
xxii, 96 [A. V. 25], xl. 11 [A. V. 10], ciii. 1-5). 
Yet not only experiences of joy. but also severe 
trials, prompted the saints to offer thanksgiving, as 
in the ease of Job. "The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord ” 
(Job i, 21). 

Every manifestation of divine protection and help 
became an opportunity for the pious Israelite to 
offer up thanksgiving in the usual form of a benc- 
diction; thus, after the victory over Nicanor the 
people exclaimed: “Blessed be He who hath kept 
His holy place undefiled” (II Mace. xv. 54). A 
similar benediction is given: " Blessed be Thou, the 
truthful Judge who disclosest the things hidden ” 
(76, xii. 41). Not only did the experience of mirac- 
ulous help from Providence give an opportunity for 
thanksgiving, as when Jethro exciaimed, * Blessed 
be the Lord, who hath delivered you out of the hand 
of the Egyptian" (Ex. xviii. 10; Ber. 54a). but the 
very season or place which recalled the wondrous 
event to the memory of the people or of the indi- 
vidual gave rise to a benediction: " Blessed be Thou 
who wroughtest a miracle unto me.” or "unto our 
fathers of old." "There is an instructive passage in 
the Book of Enoch: “ Each time Enoch beheld some 
of the wonders of nature, he blessed the Lord of 
Glory, who had made great and glorious wonders 
to show the greatness of Ilis work to the angels and 
the souls of men, that they might praise His work 
and all His creation . and bless Him for ever.? 
Obviously, at the time Enoch was written, the Hasi- 

dim had already made it a custom to 


Develop- say a benediction at the sight of every 
ment of grcat phenomenon of nature, “‘Oseh 

Bene- ma'aseh Bereshit” (Blessed be the 
dictions. Worker of Creation) (Ber. 54a; com- 


pare Ben Sira (Ecclus. ] xliii. 11, * Look 

upon the rainbow and praise Him that made it”). 
In the course of time all these benedictions as- 
sumed a stereotyped form; and the rule is given by 
Rab that, to be regarded as a regular benediction 
(Ber. 40b), every benediction must contain the name 
of God, and by R. Johanan that it must contain the 
attribute of God's kingship. It was always the 
Name that called forth the response, since the verse 
Deut. xxxii. 9 (Hebr.), “ When I call upon the name 
of the Lord, ascribe ye greatness unto our God,” 
was interpreted in this sense by the Rabbis (see Sifre, 
Deut. 306). In view of this response in the syna- 
gogue, “Amen”: in the Temple, “Baruk Adonay ” 
(Blessed be the Lord the God of Israel from everlast- 
ing to everlasting), particular stress was always laid 
upon the closing formula (“hotem berakot") (Mish- 
nah Ber. ix. 5; Ta‘anit ii. 3; Tosef., Ber. vii. 21, 22; 
Tosef., Ta‘anit i. 10-13); whereas full freedom as to 
the form of the main benediction was granted to the 
iudividual who offered the prayer or praise. It has 
been suggested that Psalms, such as exxxvi., exlvii., 
cxlviii., or other Biblical verses, originally formed 
the basis of each benediction (see Isidore Loeb, * Li- 
tcrature des Pauvres,” p. 158; Müller, * Masseket So- 
ferim,” p. 228; Kohler, le. pp. 32-84). A. specimen 
in the Apocryphon to an old benediction with choral 
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response is given in the Song of the ‘Three Children 
(verses 29-34, 39-67). Outof the recitative benedic- 
tions spoken in assemblies, as seen in the prevalent 
use of the plural, developed at à much later stage the 
solitary prayer without the element of responses 

(Der. viii; 8), which had previously been essential. 
Great importance was laid, however, on the exact 
traditional form of the various benedictions. Only 
a recognized scholar (*'Talmid hakam”) was pre- 
sumed to know them to a reliable degree; whereas 
those who compiled them for common use were, in 
Mishnaic time, regarded with suspicion. “Those 
who write down the benedictions are equal in mis- 
chief-doing to such as burn the Law ?—ostensibly 
because they infringed the rights of thoseauthorized 
to offer the benediction (see Tosef., Der. i. 8; Shab. 
xiii. [xix.] 4; Ber. 38a, 50a; Shab. 115b). Neverthe- 
less it was from such written collections of benedic- 
tions that compilations like those enumerated in 
Mishnah Berakot ix.. Ta‘anit ii., Tosef., Ber. vii., 
and elsewhere were made. At any rate, by the 
second century they were already fixed as to form 
and number, since R. Meïr declares it to be the duty 
of every one to say one hundred benedictions daily 
(Men, 49b); and R. Yose says: “He who alters the 
form of benedictions fixed by the wise has failed to 
fulfil his obligations" (Ber. 40b; Yer. 


One Ber. vi. 2, 10b). According to Num. 
Hundred R. xviii. (compare Tan., Korah, ed. 
Bene- Vienna, 1853), it was King David who 
dictions instituted the one hundred daily benc- 
Daily. dictions. These hundred benedictions 


required daily by R. Meir are shown 
by Abudrahim in gate iii. (“ Birkat ha-Mizwah ”) of 
hnis commentary to correspond with the benedic- 
tions given in the daily prayers. 

Maimonides (Yad ha-Hazakah, Berakot, i. 4) di- 
vides the benedictions into three classes: (1) for en- 
joyments; (2) for the privilege of the performance 
of areligious duty ; and (8) forms of liturgical thanks- 
giving and praise. Abudrahim, in Hilkot Berakot, 
divides them into four classes: (1) such as are com- 
prised in the daily prayer; (2) such às precede the 
performance of religious duties; (8) such as are of- 
fered for enjoyments; and (4) such as are offered on 
special occasions of thanksgiving and praise. 

The following is a list of benedictions prescribed 
in the Talmud and adopted in the liturgy; each of 
them beginning with the formula * Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, our God, King of the Universe!” 

(1) Before retiring to rest at night: 5 .. . who makes the 
bands of sleep fall upon mine eyes and slumber upon mine eye- 
lids. May it be Thy will, O Lord, to make me lie down in peace 
and rise up again in peace. Let not my thoughts nor evil 
dreams nor evil imaginations trouble me, but let my bed be 
spotless before Thee, and give light again to mine eyes lest [ 
sleep the sleep of death " (Ps. xiii. 4 [A.V. 3]); “for it is Thou 
who givest light to the apple of the eye“ (Ps. xvii. S, ** Blessed 
art Thou who givest light to the whole world with Thy glory " 
(Ber. 60b). ; 

(2) In the morning, before reciting any benediction, one has 
to wash the hands and say: 5... who hast sanetifled us by 
Thy eommandments and enjoined us to wash the hands" 
(*Netilat Yadayim,” “lifting up the hands "); compare Tare. 
to Ps. exxxiv. 2 (Ber. 53b). 

(3) After the performance of the functions of the body: 
* .. Who has formed man in wisdom and created many ori- 
fices and vessels, upon the opening or closing of which, life 
depends." **... (who healest all flesh and) who hast made 


man wondrously " (after Ps. exxxix. 14). 
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(4) After awakening from the nights sleep (which was re- 
garded as the returning of the soul to the body) some rabbis 
prescribe the benediction: * . . . who revi- 


Morning vest the dead” (Yer, Der. iv. 2. 14); but the 
Bene- form commonly adopted is: " My Lord, the 
dictions. soul which Thou hast given me is pure, Thou 


hast created and formed it. and Thou didst 
breathe it into me and preservest it within me and wilt one day 
take it from me and restore it unto me hereafter. So long as 
the soul js within me. I will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord my 
God. Sovereign of all works, Lord of all souls, . . . who restor- 
est the souls unto dead. bodies." 

(5) On hearing the cock crow, one says: . Who hast 
given the cock intelligence to distinguish between day and 
night.’ (dob xxxviii. 36). Compare ** Apost. Const.” viii. 34. 

(6) On opening the eyes in the morning: ` . who openest 
the eves of the blind" (after Ps. exivi. 8). 

(7) When sitting up and moving one’s limbs: " .. . Who 
loosest them that are bound" (Ps. exlvi. 7). 

(8) When dressing: "... who clothest the naked“ (Ps. 
exlvi. 8). 

(9) When standing erect: ' . . . who raisest up those that 
are bowed down ” (compare " Halakot Gedolot,"* ed. Hildeshei- 
mer, p. 77. When sitting up: ©“ Who liftest up those that are 
low |“ Gila). 

(10) When stepping upon the ground: * . . . who spreadest 
forth the earth above the waters’ (PS. exxxvi. 6). 

(11) On stepping forth to walk: ©“... who hast made firm 
the steps of man”? (Ps. xxxvii. 23). 
(12) When putting on shoes: ' 

With every want.” 

(13) When girding the belt about oneself: “oo... who gird- 
est Israel with might " (Jer. xiii. 11; Ps. xlv. 7). 

(143) When putting on a head-covering: " . . . who crownest 
Israel with glory" Usa. Ixi. 10; We = "glory," name for 
niter). 

(The following alternative is not found in the Talmud, and is 
disallowed in Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, xlvi. 6: 7... 
who givest strength to the weary."") 

(15) When washing the face: "7... who removest sleep 
from mine eyes and slumber from mine eyelids.” 

Here follows a prayer fora day free from sin and temptation 
and graced by favor of God and man, which closes thus: " . . . 
who bestowest loving-kindness" (late addition, "upon Thy 
people Israel `). 

(JG) Every one must offer three benedictions daily, namely: 
e 0 who hast made me an Israelite (or who hast nor made 
me a heathen)”: “... Who hast not made me a woman”; 
© 3. who hast not made me a slave [or a boor]" (Tosef., 
Ber. vii. 18; Yer. Ber. ix. 2, p. 13b; Men. 43b; " Halakot Gedo- 
lot," p. 77. Persian and Greek parallels are given by Joël, ** Blieke 
in die Religionsgeschichte.”’ i. 119: Kaufmann, " Monatssehrift,” 
pp. 14-18). For woman the benediction is substituted: ade 
who hast made ine according to ‘Thy will." 

The following benediction adopted iu the Prayer-Book is, ac- 
cording to Yer. Ber. ix. 2, preserved in full in Yalkut, Wa'etha- 
nan, 836, offered by the angels at the time when the Shema' is 
recited by Israel: * Thou wast one ere the world was created ; 
Thon hast been the same since the world hath been created. 
Thou art the same in this world and the same in the world to 
1893, come. Sanctify Thy name through those that sanctify it, 
. . . Who sanctifiest Thy name among the multitudes.” 

(17) Before and after the reading of the Psalms in the morn- 
ing service: BARUK SHE-AMAR and YISHTABBAI. 

(IS, 19) Before reading Shema* in the morning, " Yozer Or" 
and AHABAH RABBAH. 

(20) After Shema, EMET WE-YAZIB. 

(21-39) The " "Amidah," seven (or eighteen, increased later 
on to nineteen), benedietions, consisting of three principal 
benedietions of praise at the beginning, three at the close, and 
twelve or thirteen (on week-days; on Sabbath and holy days 
only one) inserted in ihe middle (see SHEMONE "ESRE). In 
case of need one benediction, HABINENU, containing the con- 
tents of the twelve, is offered as substitute for week-days also 
( Ber. 29a). 

(40) Before the reading from the Law two diferent bene- 
dietions were in use in the third century. and both have been 
adopted in the Prayer-Book; one beginning, " . . . who teach- 
est the Law to ‘Thy people Israel," and ending with," . . . who 
hast commanded us to occupy ourselves with the words of the 
Law": the other, ^ . . . who hast chosen us from all peoples 
and hast given us Thy Law," and closing with, "5 . . . who 
gavest the Law." After the reading: "2... who hast given 
us the Law of truth and hast planted everlasting life in our 


be 


. . who hath supplied me 
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midst”; and closing with, . who gavest the Law" (see 
Ber. 11b; ‘* Masseket Soferim," xiii. 8). 

(41) The benediction " Hashkibenu" in the evening prayer 
has been mentioned above; this is followed on week-days by: 

(42) ** Baruk Adonay le-Olam," Psalm verses corresponding to 
the ` Baruk she-Amar," Which are concluded with the bene- 
diction referring to the Messianic kingdom: * .. . the King 
who will reign forever and aye over all His creatures." 

(43) Before and after the recitation of HALLEL as mentioned 
above. 

(44) Musaf” consists of seven benedictions, with the excep- 
tion of that of New-Year, which has three more. 

(45) The benedictions before and after the HAFTARAH, men- 
tioned above. 

(46) To the same category as the preceding belong the bene- 
diction before and that after the recitation of the Megillah or 
scroll of the Book of Esther on Purim (Meg. 21b). 

(47) The benediction over the reading of the four scrolls— 
Canticles, on Passover: Ruth, on Shabu‘ot; Ecclesiastes, on 
Sukkot; and Lamentations, on the Ninth of Ab, mentioned in 
" Masseket Soferim," xiv. 3. has fallen into disuse, as has also 
ihe benediction over the reading of the Hagiographa (ib. 4). 

(48, 49) On putting on the tallit and the tetillin on the arm and 
the forehead respectively (Ber. 60b; Yer. Ber. 1X. 2, 14a ; Tosef., 
Ber. vii. 10; and Men. 36a. 42b). 

(50) Benediction for the Aaronites when they offer the priestly 
benediction (Sotah 394). 

(51) On kindling the lights on Sabbath and festival eve 
(* Yad,” Shabbat, v. 1: Hagahot Maimuni referring to Yer. 
Ber. ix.); see BLESSING, PRIESTLY. 

(52) On kindling the Hanukkah lights. with the additional 
benediction: " .. . who hast done wonders to our fathers in 
days of old at this season " (Shab. 23a). 

(53, 54) KIDDUSH and HABDALAH, q.v. 

(55-62) On affixing a MEZUZAH to a doorpost: "5 .. . who 
hast sanctified us by Thy commandments and enjoined us to 
afix the Mezuzah.” Similarly, on building the battlement for 
the roof prescribed in Deut. xxii. 8; on the consecration of the 
HAL LAW, or Terumah ; on the "ERUB; at the performance of 
the ritual slaughtering, and the covering of the blood, special 
blessings are said, as also at the removal of the leavened bread 
before Passover and the eating of the MaZzau: at the counting 
of the days of 'OMER ; at the preparation for and first entering 
into the SUKKAH; on the blowing of the SHoFAR On New-Year's 
Day; at the performance of the rite of ablution of persons and 
vessels (Yer. Ber. ix. 2, p. la: 'Tosef., Ber. vii. 9-10: “ Yad,” 
Berakot, xi.; Baer's Prayer- Book, pp. 370-571; Ber. dla). 

(63, 64) On betrothal and marriage, see BETROTHAL and 
MARRIAGE. 

(65) On circumcision, see CIRCUMCISION. 

(66) On redeeming the first-born, see PIDYON HA-BEN. 

(67) Over the mourners’ meal (Ket. 3b), see FUNERAL RITES. 

(68) On the arrival of a new season, or of any joyous event in 
one’s life: 5 .. . who hast kept us in life and preserved us and 

l permitted us to reach this season.” 

Thanks- (60) Blessing over the bread: '*... who 

giving for hast brought forth bread from the earth" 
Enjoyments. (Ber. vi. l. 35a, after Ps. civ. 14). 

(70) Over the wine: . . . who hast created 
the fruit of the vine" (Ber. vi. 1). 

(71) Over food other than bread prepared of flour: * .. . who 
hast created various kinds of food ” (Ber. 36b). 

(72) On eating fruit which grows on trees: * . . . who hast 
ereated the fruit of the tree " (Ber. vi. 1). 

(73) On eating fruit which grows on the ground: "*... who 
hast created the fruit of the ground * (Ber. vi. 1). 

(74) After having finished the meal, see GRACE AFTER MEAL. 

(75) A benediction containing in abridged form three of the 
usual graces after meals, after having eaten such fruits as the 
Holy Land is especially blessed with, such as grapes. dates. figs. 
and pomegranates, or after having taken wine or partaken of 
other food than bread. 

(76) On eating food that does not grow on the ground, or drink- 
ing water, or other liquor: 5... by whose word all things 
have been made to exist " (Ber. vi. 3). 

(77) After partaking of any of these, or of fruit: "o... Who 
hast created beings and what they need. For all that Thou 
hast. created to sustain therewith the life of each living being. 
blessed be He who livest forever " (Ber. vi. S; Tos. iv. 16 ; ac- 
cording to R. Tarfon, before the eating, Yer. Ber. 10b). In 
Yer. Ber. l.c., and Tosef. Ber. iv. 4 other benedictions over spe- 
cial kinds of food are given; but these were not adopted by the 
casuists. 

(73) On smelling: “ Blessed art Thou who hast created fra- 
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graut woods," “fragrant spices,” and “fragrant oils,’ 
ous plants," and “odorous fruits”? (Ber. 43b). 

(49) On seeing lightning, falling stars, lofty mountains, great 
deserts (also the sun at the beginning of a new eyele of twenty- 
eight years), or the sky in all its beauty: 
"... who hast made Creation’? (Ber. ix. 2: 
'Tosef., Ber. vii. 6: Ber. 590b). 

(80) On hearing thunder. or witnessing an 
earthquake or hurricane: “ . . . whose might 
and power fill the world ” (Ber. ix. 2). 

(81) At the sight of the sea: 5... who hast made the great 
seu" (iD.). 

(82) On seeing blossoms budding for the first time in the 
spring: 5... who hast made Thy world lacking in naught, 
but hast produced goodly creatures and goodly trees Wherewith 
to give delight to the children of men” (Ber. 49b ; R. H. La). 

(83) On seeing beautiful persons, trees, or animals: 5... who 
hast such as these in the world “ (Ber. 53b ; Tosef., Ber. vii. 1). 

(St) On seeing strangely formed beings such as giants and 
dwarfs, or elephants and apes: " .. . Who variest the forms of 
Thy creatures " (Ber. [.c.; Tos. vii. 5). 

(55) On seeing persons stricken with blindness, lameness, or 
loathsome diseases, or holy places in a state of desolation, or on 
hearing evil tidings: *' ... the true Judge" (Ber. ix. 2 
and [.e.). 

(80) On hearing good tidings or witnessing joy: ".. 
art good and dispensest good " (Ber. l.e.). 

(587) On seeing the rainbow: 5... who rememberest the 
covenant, art faithful to Thy covenant, and keepest Thy prom- 
ise ? (Tosef., Ber. vii. 5; a composite prayer, see Ber. 59b). 

(8S) On seeing holy places restored after long desolation : 
*... who reestablishest the border of the widow " (Ber. 58b, 
after Prov. xv. 25). 

(89) On seeing a friend after a year’s separation: 5... . who 
revivest the dead" (Ber. 58b; compare Pirke R. El. xxxi.). 
When restored from a dangerous siekness: “ . . . Blessed be 
the Merciful who gave Thee back to us and 
not to the earth ' (Ber. 54b). 

(90) On seeing a scholar or sage of distinc- 
tion: "5... who hast imparted of Thy wis- 
dom to flesh and blood * (ilj.). 

(91) On seeing a king or ruler of a country: "5. 
imparted of Thy mory to Hesh and blood "' (ib.). 

(02) On seeing the myriads of Israel gathered together: 
“ Blessed be He who Knowest the secret thoughts of all these “ 
(Ber. l.c.). 

(93) After having eseaped perils, see GOMEL BENSHEN. 

(94) On entering a burial-around : ** Blessed be the Lord who 
hath formed you in judgment, and nourished and sustained you 
in judgment, and hath brought death on you in judgment. He 
knoweth the number of you in judgment and will hereafter re- 
store you to life in judgment, . . . who revivest the dead” 
(Ber. 58b). 

(05) On seeing a place where a miracle happened to Israel of 
old: '*... who hast performed miracles for our fathers at 
this place " (Ber. ix. 1). 

(96) On seeing a place from which idolatrous practises have 
been removed: ' ... who hast removed idolatry from this 
place” (ib.). On seeing a place where idolatry is practised: 
7"... Who showest long-suffering to those who transgress Thy 
will * (Ber. 57b). 

(97) On the appearance of the new moon, see NEW Moon. 


adot- 


Upon Seeing 
Natural 
Phenomena. 


. who 


On Seeing 
Remarkable 
Persons. 


. . Who hast 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sefer Abudrahim: Maimonides, Vad ha-a- 
zakah, Berakot; Baer, “Abodat Yisrael; S. Singer, Daily 
Prayer-Book, pp. 287-292; Landshuth, Hegyon Leb; M. 
Bloch. Institutionen des Judenthums, 1884: I. H. Weiss. in 
Kobak's Jeschurun, 1864, ii. part 1. pp. 37-44. 
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BENEDICTUS, COENRAAD: "Mohel ^ and 
surgeon at Surinam, Dutch Guiana, about 1830. 
Nothing is known of hislife nor of his literary activ- 
ity other than the bare fact that he published at Para- 
maribo in 1880 (7?) a tract describing the operation 
of circumcision, together with a series of questions 
and answers for use in examining candidates for 
the office of mohel. The book is extremely rare. 
The Hebrew quotations occurring in the text are 
filled in by the author in his own writing, as there 
was probably no Hebrew type to be had in Para- 
maribo at that time. The title of the book is 
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“Examen voor den Nieuw aan te Nemen Mott of 

Besnijder der Israel. Kinderen. Hierbij Gedeelte- 

lijk het Mannelijk lid Ontleed, ook Leersame Be- 

schrijving der Besnijdenis en Cércuim Cisione Opera- 
tie 6.0. In Vragen en Antwoorden.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Roest, JOT MI, p, 202, n. 2801, Amster- 
dam, I868; G. A. Kohut, in Publications of the Amerieun 
Jewish Historical Society, iii. 031, iv. T. 

G. G. A. K. 

BENEDIKT, EDMUND: Austrian jurist; 
born at Döbling, near Vienna, Oct. 6, 1554. He 
studied law at the University of Vienna, and after 
graduation became the publisher of the * Juristische 

Blätter.” Inaddition to his editorial labors he wrote: 

“Reform des Schadenrechts bei Ehrenbeleidigun- 

ven,” 1885; “Reformation der Konkursordnung," 

1897; “Einfluss des Schwurgerichts auf das Materi- 

elle Strafrecht,” 1888; and “Bemerkungen über das 

Urheberrecht und den Gesetzentwurf der Oesterrci- 

chischen Regierung," 1893. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kirschner. Deutscher Literatur- Kalender, 
T898, p. 75; 1801, p. 78. 

S. E. Ms. 
BENEDIKT, MORITZ: German journalist, 

publisher, and editor of the Vienna “Neue Freie 
Presse”; born at Gnatschitz, Moravia, May 27, 1849. 
On attaining his majority he chose journalism as a 
profession, coutributing with considerable success 
to various dailies and periodicals in Germany. In 
1872 he joined the staff of the * Neue Freie Presse, " 
becoming editor of the economic section in 1879. The 
two vears following he devoted to the publication 
of a series of articles on economic, commercial, aud 
financial subjects, which articles attracted consider- 
ableattention. In 1880 he became chief editor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Wien, p. 2 ; Kohut, Berühmte 


[sraelitiseche Méinner und Frauen, xii. p. 139; Kürschner, 

Deutscher Lit. Kalendar, p. 18. 

s, E. Ms. 

BENEDIKT, MORIZ: Austrian neurologist; 
born at Eisenstadt, Hungary, July 6, 1835. Upon 
his graduation from the University af Vienna, 
where he had prepared 
himself for his pro- 
fessional career under 
Hyrtl, Brücke, Skoda. 
Oppolzer, Arlt, and 
hokitansky, he re- 


ceived, in 1859, the 
degree of doctor of 


medicine and surgery ; 
and immediately en- 
listed in the Austrian 
army—the war then 
going on with France 
and Italy demanding 
the services of surgeon- 
volunteers, At the 
close of fhe campaign that was so disastrous to 
Austria, Benedikt was appointed privat-dooent at 
the University of Vienna, first delivering lectures 
on electrotherapeuties and later adding a course on 
neuropathy. 

In the mean time, in 1566. Austria beeame in- 
volved in another war, this timo with Prussia and 
Italy, and Benedikt again volunteered his services 
to the army. At the conclusion of that short but 


Moriz Benedikt. 
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bloody contest which resulted in the establishment 
of the dual state of Austria-Hungary, Benedikt, 
who took an active part in the reorganization of the 
Democratic party in Cisleithania (that is, Austria as 
distinct from Hungary), was, in 1868, offered a chair 
of neurology at the University of Vienna. He has 
remained in that position to the present time, serving 
also as chief of one of the departments of the poli- 
clinic of the Austrian metropolis. 

The greater part of Benedikt’s professional work 
appertains undoubtedly to the domains of neurop- 
athy and electrotherapeutics, but while his inves- 
tigations in this special field form an important ad- 
dition to the progress of medicine, and would alone 
entitle him to a prominent position in the medical 
world, they in no way overshadow his researches in 

other lines, especially his important 

A Pioneer psychological and anthropological 

Crim- studies with regard to criminals. In- 

inologist. deed, it may be said that he is one of 

the pioneers of modern criminology, 

which seeks to base its theories directly on anthro- 
pological and psychological data. 

Among his contributions to the study and treat- 
ment of nervous diseases the following deserve first 
mention: “Electrotherapie,” Vienna, 1868; and 
* Nervenpathologie und Electrotherapie,” Leipsic, 
1874-75—two treatises embodying the lectures de- 
livered by Benedikt at the University of Vienna. 
In the field of psychology, both normal and patho- 
logical, two works from his pen have met with 
marked success; namely, “Seelenkunde des Men- 
schen? (also translated into Polish) and “ Hypno- 
tismus und Suggestion " (also in Italian). 

Among his anthropological studies dealing for the 
greater part with craniometric and cranioscopic in- 
vestigations, especially with regard to criminals, 
may be mentioned “Kraniometrie und Kephalo- 
metrie” (also in French). Another important con- 
tribution to modern criminology—namely, his 
“Anatomische Studien an Verbrechergehirnen,” 
Vienna, 1876—has been translated into English un- 
der the title * Studies on the Brains of Criminals." 

Besides the above-named larger works, Benedikt 
has contributed a great number of important pa- 

pers on anthropology; on normal, 


Wide comparative, and pathological anat- 
Range of omy; on physiology and neurology ; 
Con- on normal, pathological, and criminal 


tributions. psychology; on ophthalmology and 
otiatrics. Among these contributions, 
scattered throughout various periodical publica- 
tions, the following are noteworthy: 
“Experimentelle Studien tiber die Wirkung von 
Jod, ete., auf's Nervensystem," in “ Jahrbuch der 
Gesellschaft der Aerzte,” Vienna, 1861; “Beiträge 
zur Neuropathologischen Casuistik,” in * Deutsches 
Archiv für Klinische Medicin," ix. and xiii.; *Zur 
Pathologischen Anatomie der Lyssa," in * Virchow's 
Archiv,” Ixiv., Ixxii. (and in the “ Wiener Medic. 
Presse,” 1874); “Ueber die Innervation des Plex. 
Choroid. Inf.,” £5., lix.; “Zur Lehre der Ent- 
ziindlichen Kernwucherung,” in *Centralbl für 
Medic. Wissensch.," 1874; * Zur Lehre des Raubthier- 
typus am Menschlichen Gehirne,” 7b. 1876; “Der 
Hinterhauptstypus der Süugethiere," ib. 1877; 
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“Zur Frage des Vierwindungstypus,” 7b. 1880; 
“Ueber Lymphorrhagie in Granulardesintegra- 
tion,” in “ Mittheilungen des Aerztlichen Vereins,” 
Vienna, 1874; “Ueber Katalepsie und Mesmeris- 
mus," in * Wiener Klinik,” 1880; * Zur Lehre von der 
Localisation der Gehirnfunctionen," 2. 1883; “Die 
Elektricitiit in der Medicin,” 7b. 1884; Ueber Einige 
Grundformeln des Neuropathologischen Denkens," 
ib. 1886. A number of important papers, which 
have appeared in the pages of the “ Wiener Medic. 
Presse,” between the years 1869 and 1882, deal with 
neuropathic cases observed by Benedikt, and with 

electrotherapeutic methods, either 

Ophthal- demonstrated or invented by him. 

mology, Among his contributions to ophthal- 

Otiatrics, mology and otiatrics should be men- 

Physics. tioned: “Studien tiber Augenmus- 

kellibmungen,” in * Grüfe's Archiv,” 
vol. x.; “Der Daltonismus bei Sehnervenatrophie,” 
ib.; “Die Theorie der Neurotinotis,” in “Pester 
Medic. Presse," 1807; “Ho6rnerven,” in “ Wiener 
Medic. Presse,” 1870. 

Benedikt has also labored in the field of pure 
physics, and among the many papers that have 
appeared over hig name in the “Sitzungsberichte 
der Wiener K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaften ” 
for 1857 are: “Ueber die Aenderung des Magnetis- 
mus Durch Reibungselectricitiit” and “Ueber die 
Abhängigkeit des  Electrischen Leitungswider- 
standes von der Grósse und Dauer des Stromes.” 
In the second of these papers the author announces, 
for the first time, the fact discovered by him, that 
the resistance of a conductor is affected by the cur- 
rent itself. 

In the midst of his various professional duties and 
extensive scientific research, Benedikt found time to 
write on social and political questions of the day, 
and on moral philosophy and estheties—his arti- 
cles appearing in French, Italian, and English, as 

wellas in German. At the beginning 

Politics, of his professional career Benedikt 

Ethics, devoted himself to the study of mod- 
Literature. ern literature, and his first published 

work was one on dramatic art in Aus- 
tria, written while he was still a medical student 
at the university, entitled *Studien über Oester- 
reichische Dramatische Dichter,” Vienna, 1854. 
Benedikt is a champion of woman’s rights, and was 
the first male president of the Verein für Erwei- 
terte Frauenbildung in Vienna. His valuable pro- 
fessional services have been recognized by different 
governments as well as by numerous scientific 
bodies. A recipient of the degree of LL.D. (honoris 
causa) from several prominent universities, he has 
also been decorated with various orders and crosses. 
He is corresponding member of the academies of 
medicine of Paris and of Rome, and member ofa 
great many medical and scientific societies in Europe 
and the United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographisches Lexikon der Hervorragen- 
den Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Vätker, edited by Wernich and 
Hirsch, Vienna and Leipsie, 1884-58; Ludwig Eisenberg, in 
Das Geistige Wien, Vienna, 1893; and private sources. 


S. A. S. C. 

BENEDIKT, RUDOLPH: Austrian chemist; 
born at Döbling July 12, 1852; died in Vienna Feb. 
6, 1896. He was educated at the Polytechnic (High 
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School) of Vienna, where in 1872 he was appointed 
an assistant lecturer of technical chemistry, In 1876 
he was nominated to a similar post in connection 
with the studies in analytical chemistry, and in 1890 
was appointed full professor. His principal work 
is “Die Künstlichen Farbstoffe," 1888. Among his 
articles in technical journals are: " Ueber Salze und 
Borsiure,” in 7 Vortrag. Gegeben in der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft,” Berlin, 1874: and * Halv- 
genderivate? in *Sitzung-Bericht der Kais. Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften,? Vienna, 1884. 

Diag.- Lit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Handwörterbuch. 


1805, iii. 107. 
S. E. Ms. 
BENET, MORDECAI B. ABRAHAM (MAR- 
CUS BENEDICT): Talmudist and chief rabbi 
of Moravia; born in 1753 at Csurgó, a small vil 
lage in the county of Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary: 
died at Carlsbad Aug. 12, 1829, As Benet's parents 
were very poor and consequently unable to engage 
a teacher, they sent their son when only five years old 
to his grandmother at Nikolsburg. There Gabriel 
Markbreiter provided for the tuition of the gifted 
child for a period of six years, and then sent him to 
Ittingen, Alsace, the rabbi of which place was Mark- 
breiter's brother-in-law. The latter became Benet’s 
teacher, and took great delight in his 


Poggendorf, 


A Gifted  pupil's wonderful development. At 
. Child. — Benet's “bar mizwah" (religious ma- 


. jority) celebration his teacher showed 
the guests, to their great astonishment, three of the 
boy's manuscripts—a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, à commentary on the Passover Haggadah, 
and novellz on the Talmud, 

From his thirteenth to his fifteenth year Benet de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to the study of 
the Bible, with the aid 
of the Jewish com- 
Sos Mentaries and of the 
Sie.) Haggadah in Talmud 
/ di and Midrash; and his 
e strictly halakic studies 
BR, he completed later in 
jw the yeshibah of Joseph 
J? Steinhard at Fürth, 

^. where he remained 
three years. He then 
went as a “haber” to 
Prague, where Meïr 
Karpeles started a pri- 
vate “Klaus” for him; 

and though Ezekiel Landau conducted a large yeshi- 
bah in the same city, a number of able Talmudists 
came daily to hear Benet’s discourses. After stay- 
ing at Prague two years he married Sarah Finkel 
(died 1828), the daughter of a prominent well-to-do 
citizen of Fürth, and settled at Nikolsburg (1773), and 
within a year was made “ab bet din” (ecclesiastical 
assessor). Thirteen years later he accepted the rab- 
binate at Lundenburg in Moravia, which he held for 
six months, when he resigned to become rabbi at 
Schlossberg, Hungary. 
try was short; and in 1789 he was made rabbi of 
Nikolsburg and chief rabbi of Moravia. Later on 
he received offers also from Presburg and Cracow, 


Mordecai Benet. 
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but yielding to the solicitations of his congregation, 
he remained at Nikolsburg. Overstudy, however, 
had brought on a nervous affection in his youth, 
which clung to him throughout life, and was the 
cause of his death, which, as stated, took place at 
Carlsbad, whither he had gone for treatment. His 
body was buried temporarily at Lichtenstadt, near 
Carlsbad, but seven months later was permanently 
interred at Nikolsburg in accordance with his will, 

Although Benet’s works are neither numerous nor 
exhaustive, they are among the classic products of 
Talmudic literature in the eighteenth century. They 
are (1) * Biur Mordecai " (The Commentary of Morde- 

cai), Vienna, 1813, a commentary on 
His Works. Mordecai b. Hillel’s compendium; 

(2) “Magen Abot” (Shield of the Fa- 
thers), Zolkiev, 1835, a treatise on the forty-nine 
acts prohibited on the Sabbath; (3) “Har ha-Mor” 
(Mountain of Myrrh), responsa, with allusion to the 
rabbinical explanation of the name “Mordecai” by 
* Mara dakya” (= pure myrrh); (4) “ Parashat Mor- 
decai” (The Explanations of Mordecai), Szigeth, 
1889, responsa; and (5) “Tekelet Mordecai” (Mor- 
decai's Purple Garment), Lemberg, 1892, halakic 
and haggadic discourses. 

All these works clearly show Benet’s keenness, 
wide knowledge of rabbinical literature, and, what 
is still more important, his logical and strictly scien- 
tific method. In contrast to his friends Moses Sofer 
and Akiba Eger, who were casuists, Benet avoided 
casuistry in discussing involved halakie questions; 
gaining his ends by means of a purely critical ex- 
planation and a systematic arrangement of the mat- 
ter. An excellent example of Benet’s criticism is 
his letter to the chief rabbi of Berlin, Zebi Hirsch 
Levin, whom he tries to convince of tbe spuriousness 
of the collection of responsa * Besamim Rosh.” This 
collection was published by Saul BERLIN, Levin’s 
son, as the work of Asher b. Jehiel (“ Parashat Mor- 
decai,” No. 5; “Literaturblatt des Orients," v. 53, 
55, 140). A comparison of Benet's criticism on the 
work with Zunz’s remarks on it(* Ritus,” pp. 226-228) 
can not fail to excite admiration of Benet’s method. 

Benet’s works differ in other respects from those 
of his contemporaries. While his style is clear and 

elegant, and his language a pure He- 

Superiority brew, the style of his colleagues is- 

of confused and barbarous, and their lan- 

His Style. guage an incorrect Hebrew mixed 

with the corrupt Aramaic found in 

rabbinical literature. Moreover, Benet’s attitude 

toward the strict orthodoxy of his friends and col- 

leagues was exceptional, and may be attributed to 

his knowledge of modern thought (compare his let- 

ter to Zebi Hirsch Levin in * Literaturblatt des Ori- 

ents,” v. 54). These characteristics gave him an 

independent position in the struggle betwoen ortho- 
doxy and the so-called “spirit of enlightenment.” 

Though Benet’s course in this struggle was in ac- 
cordance with his early training and station in life, 

he was probably the only orthodox 
Benet and rabbi who thoroughly understood the 
the Reform new current of thought into which 
Movement. Jews as well as non-Jews were being 
drawn at that time. He knew the 
enemy that confronted him, and realized the futility 
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of employing for defense the rusty weapons of the 
Talmud, It is true, he avoided the name of Men- 
delssohn m his approbation (dated Nov. 8, 1816) to 
the new edition of the Pentateuch with Mendels- 
sohn’s translation; but the very fact that he ap- 
proved a German translation of the Bible at all 
shows that he ought not to be classed with men like 
Moses Sofer. He opposed the attempted reforms of 
Aaron Chorin; but he did it quietly and temperately, 
contenting himself with the remark that something 
more than philosophical study is required to decide 
theological questions. 

Frequently Benet showed an insight lacking in 
his opponents. In his memorial to the government 
on the education of rabbis (printed in “ Toledot Mor- 
decai,” pp. 85-87), he remarked that if the course of 
studies which the gymnasium demanded of candi- 
dates for all other professions were required of a 
rabbinical candidate, the latter would be fit for any- 

thing except the rabbinate. Still, far 

Views on from objecting to a secular education 
Education. for rabbis, as he was understood to do 
(see Löw, “ Gesammelte Schriften,” ii. 

190 et seg.), he favored it; but he thought that a 
rabbi should first of all possess sufficient knowledge 
of rabbinical matters; and he proposed that a rab- 
binical candidate should devote his time chiefly to 


Jewish subjects until his cighteenth year. His 
opinions concerning the duties of a rabbi, espe- 


cially in regard to the instruction of children, show 
the strong “influence that modern views had upon 
him. Hewrote a catechism for religious instruction 
and submitted it in manuscript to the government. 
To judge from the letter accompanying it, Benct’s 
views on the education of the young were sensible 

and in accordance with the spirit of the time. 
Nevertheless, Benet, conscientiously opposing the 
new tendency, declared every reform in religious 
observance to be wrong and harmful Thus, in a 
letter to the government concerning the introduction 
of German into divine service (7b. pp. 388-42), he 
wrote in favor of the preservation of Hebrew. His 
attitude is significant in view of the fact that, many 
years later, Zacharias Frankel used the 


Opposes same arguments in the convention of 
Religious rabbisat Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845; 
Reform. aud events have proved the truth of 


the prophecy made by Benet, that if the 
prayers are said in another language few Jews will 
- care to study Hebrew, and familiarity with the He- 
brew Scripture will gradually cease. 
Although Benet was independent in his attitude, 
his learning and high character gained for him many 
faithful friends among young and old. Even the Ha- 
sidim respected him; and aor Schneiersohn, the so- 
called *middle rabbi," speaks highly of him in a 
letter now in the possession of J. L. Sossnitz of New 
York. Compare also Weiss, * Zikronotai," pp. 77-81. 
The communities of Lichtenstadt and Nikolsburg 
contended for the honor of interring his mortal re- 
mains; and the dispute which later arose over the 
exhumation of the body was fought with the weap- 
ons of learning, and figures in the responsa literature 
of the time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. A, Benet, Toledot Mordecai Benet, Buda- 
pest, 1832; Berditschewsky, in Ha-Asif, 1887, iv. 061-05; 
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Ehrentheil, Jüdische Charakterbilder, 1867; Kaufmann, in 
Ha-Asif, v. 129 et seq., Fürth, Sippurim, ii. 201-208. 


L. G. 

BENET (BENEDICT) NAPHTALI BEN 
MORDECAI: Author and rabbi; born at the end 
of the eighteenth century; died October, 1857, at 
schafa, Moravia, where he was rabbi. He was the 
author of the following works: (1) “Berit Melah " 
(Covenant of Salt) Prague, 1816, a collection and. 
explanation of the precepts in regard to the laws 
of salting the meat, in order to remove the blood 
(Yoreh De'ah, 69-78); (2) * Misped Gadol" (Great 
Mourning), Vienna, 1880, a eulogy on the death 
of his father, Mordecai Benet; (3) * Emunat Yisrael” 
(Israels Faith), Prague, 1832, a Jewish catechism in. 
Hebrew and German ; (4) “Imre Shefer” (Goodly 
Words, Gen. xlix. 21), Presburg, 1840, a funeral 
oration on Moses Sofer; (5) “Torat Dat Mosheh 
we-Yisrael” (Doctrine of the Law of Moses and 
Israel), Prague, 1826, on the principles of the Jew- 
ish religion. 

The catechism became very popular and passed 
through several editions. Though Benet’s stand- 
point was strictly orthodox, he did not carry his 
orthodoxy to extremes, as can be seen from a corre- 
spondence with Isaac Samuel Reggio on the ques- 
tion of future punishment (* Kerem Hemed,” i. 9), 
in which he shows himself vacillating on this point. 

Benet's “Torat Dat Mosheh we-Yisrael” is also 
written from a moderate orthodox point of view; 
but he accepted his father’s views in opposing the 
Reform movement, and assails Aaron Chorin as a 
man actuated by personal motives in advocating 
reform. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 102: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 

Books Brit. Mus. p. 83. 

L. G. 


BENEVENTO: City in southern Italy ; capital 
of the province of the same name; about 32 miles 
northeast of the city of Naples. Benjamin of 
Tudela visited it about 1165, and found there 200 
Jewish families, having at their head three par- 


nasim: Kalonymus, Zerah, and Abraham (* Mas'ot 
Binyamin,” ed. Asher, p. 18). This unimportant 


community increased after the Spanish exile. When 
King Ferdinand conquered the kingdom of Naples 
(1504), he established the Inquisition at Benevento 
in order to exterminate the Spanish and Portuguese 
Maranos who had settled there in somewhat large 


numbers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rerue Orientale, ii. 151; Gratz, Gesch. der 
Juden, 3d ed., vi. 239: P. M. Lonardo, Gli Ebrei a Benevento, 
1899. 3 
D. I. Bn. 


BENFELDEN: Town in Alsace, 17 miles from 
Strasburg. It was here, in the year 1848, when 
Europe was devastated by the Black Death (the 
spread of which was ascribed to the Jews), that a 
council was held of the representatives of the towns 
in Alsace to consider the proper course to be adopted 
with reference to the Jews. One of the leading 
spirits in the council was Bishop Berthold of Stras- 
burg, who firmly demanded that the Jews be entirely 
destroyed. The representatives from Strasburg 
maintained a gallant struggle against the supersti- 
tious bigotry “that sought some scapegoat for the 
evil that had befallen the land, and against the cupid- 
ity and rapacity that scented a prospect for plunder. 


Benfey 
Beni-Israel 


The struggle was useless, and it was decided that all 
the Jews should be banished from the cities of the 
upper Rhine. The results of this decision of the 
Council of Benfelden constitute one of the most 
tragic chapters in the eloomy history of the perse- 
cution of the Jews. 

G. 


BENFEY, THEODOR: German Sanskritist 
and comparative philologist; born at Nórten, Him- 
over, Jan, 28, 1809; became a convert to Christianity 
in 1848; died June 26, 1881. llis father, who had 
seven children besides Theodor, was a Jewish mer- 
chant deeply versed in the Talmud. "Theodor re- 
ceived his preliminary training at the gymnasium 
in Gottingen, which he left at the age of sixteen for 
the university of the same city. As a university 
student he devoted himself to classical philology, 
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and remained in Göttingen—with the exception of 
the year 1827, spentat Munich—until 1830. On Oct. 
24, 18928, he received the degree of Ph.D., and the 
vear following became privat-docent. He left Göt- 
tingen in 1830 and lived in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
for two years. Here he occupied himself with a 
translation of Terence, his only printed contribution 
to classics; and, what was of far more importance 
for his life-work, devoted himself seriously to San- 
skrit. 

In 1882 he left Frankfort for Heidelberg, where 
he contemplated teaching Sanskrit, but his love for 
his alma mater was too strong to permit him to be- 
come a member of the faculty of another university. 
Accordingly, in 1834, he returned to Göttingen, 
where he began his teaching rather in classical than 
in Oriental or comparative philology. Gradually, 
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however, he concentrated his energy on Sanskrit and 
comparative linguistics. Benfey’s teaching covered 
a large range within his chosen limits. In addition 


to his regular work he lectured on 
His Wide Indian antiquities, on the Avesta, and, 
Range. going farther afield, gave courses in 


ethnography from the linguistic point 
of view (1843), and in Bengali and Hindustani (1868- 
64). It is interesting to note that, in 1843, he 
lectured on the aflinity of the Egyptian and Semitic 
groups of languages. This single series of lectures, 
together with the book which was the result of the 
course—* Ueber das Verhültniss der Aegyptischen 
Sprache zum Semitischen Sprachstamm,” 1844—is 
his only important work that deals with Semitic 
linguistics. 

llis literary activity began comparatively late. 
Before 1839 be published very little. Even his doc- 
torate dissertation, “De Liguris," and his disserta- 
tion to obtain the venia legendi. “Observationes 
ad Anacreontis Fragmenta Genuina, ” remained un- 
printed. Besides the translation of Terence in 1887, 
already referred to, and a few reviews, his only 
work published prior to 1836 was one written in 
collaboration with Moritz A. Stern, “Ueber die 
Monatsnamen Einiger Alten Volker,” 1836. 

The silent years before 1839 had been a time of 
preparation, but after that period his contributions to 
linguistics were numerous. His “ Griechisches Wur- 

zellexikon," 1889-42, won the Volney 


Semitic prize. The year 1840 saw the appear- 
and ance of hisarticle on “ India" in Ersch 
Sanskritic and Gruber's * Encyklopiidie der Wis- 
Works.  senschaften und Künste," and his 


Semitic. contribution, already noted, 
was published in 1844. In 1347 he brought out the 
first German edition of the Old Persian Inscriptions, 
basing his work mainly on Rawlinson’s results, 
which had appeared the previous year. The year 
1848 was the date of Benfey's edition of the Sama 
Veda, with introduction, glossary, and translation. 
He published in 1852 his * Vollständige Grammatik 
der Sanskritsprache,” and followed this the next 
year with his valuable “ Chrestomathie aus Sanskrit- 
werken,” and in 1855 with his " Kurze Sanskrit- 
grammatik.” His two English books—the “ Prac- 
tical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language" (1868-66), 
and the * Sanskrit-English Dictionary," 1866—were, 
as he himself recognized, less creditable to his schol- 
arship than were his earlier works. 

The results of his studies in comparative literature 
were summed up in his translation and commentary 
on ihe Panchatantra, which appeared in 1859, and is 
still a standard. In the preface of this work, which 

comprises the entire first volume, he 

His Last traces the development of the various 
Important Indian tales through other Oriental 

Works. literature to European collections of 

beast fables and stories, partly through 
the intermediation of Jewish translators (see KALITA 
wa-Dimna). His last great work was the *Ge- 
schichte der Sprachwissenschaft und Orientalischen 
Philologie in Deutschland,” 1869. Here he traces 
the history of Oriental research in Germany, both in 
Semitics and in Indo-Iranian, down to his own time, 
with a thoroughness which makes the work still one 
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of value. After 1869 he published no books, al- 
though he continued to write reviews and maga- 
zine articles. At his death he left material, which 
he had been gathering for years, for à grammar of 
Vedie Sanskrit. This he had hoped to make the 
chief production of his life. Unfortunately this 
work was left in such a chaotic state that it is 1m- 
possible to edit itor to know what the author's con- 
clusions were to have been. 


Benfey's rise was by no means rapid, yet he never 


lost patience, even when those inferior to himself in 
ave or ability were promoted over him, Beginning 
his work at Göttingen in 1834 as privat-docent, he 
waited fourteen years before he became assistant 

professor without salary, in 1848, after 


Silent which a second period of fourteen 
Heroism  vears elapsed before he was appointed 
and professor in 1862. Under these cir- 
Influence. cumstances he made several efforts to 


gnin a more profitable position else- 
where, but all his endeavors in this direction were 
in vain, l 

As a teacher Benfey was broad, and his interests 
were manifold. Few men have exercised an influ- 
ence over more pupils, for he was a teacher as well 
as à savant. This breadth of view explains the ren- 
son why he founded no school, and trained no pupil 
who can be said to have succeeded him to carry on, 
unchanged, his method and tradition. He estab- 
lished a periodical, * Orient und Occident,” in 1862, 
to defend his scientific principles, and both he and 
his students contributed to it numerous articles. 
Unfortunately the magazine had to be discontinued 
in 1866. 

He left the Jewish faith in 1848, and with his 
family joined the Evangelical Church. His change 
of religion was printed solely by the social privi- 
leges that were then possessed by Christians alone. 
The result of his abandonment of Judaism was not 
what he had expected. It was a positive disadvan- 
tage to him, and accounts In part for his slow rise to 
full professorship, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A life of Benfey is given by his daughter Meta 
in the edition of his Kleinere Schriften, edited by Bezzen- 


berger. 
H. G. 
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BENGAZI or BENGHAZY: City of Trip- 
oli, Africa, on the east coast of the Gulf of Sidra. 
Little is known of the first settlement of the Jews 
there; according to local traditions, they came orig- 
inally from Tripoli. 

The chief rabbis of the community in the nine- 
teenth century were: Moses Hakmon, Isaac Boharon, 
and Rahamim Farju of Tripoli; the last, installed 
in 1871, still holds office (1901). As rabbinical au- 
thor must be mentioned Elijah Labi, a ceutenarian 
(1788-1883). He wrote the “Sefer Ge ullat Adonai ” 
(Book of God's Deliverance) (Leghorn, 1864), in He- 
brew, and the “Orah Yesharim” (The Path of the 
Upright) and * Menuhah Je-Wayyim” (Rest for the 
Living) (Leghorn, 1872 and 1882), in Judivo- Arabic: 
d.e., im Rabbinie characters and in Arabie-Tripolitan 
dialect. 

Asa bit of history must be mentioned the kidnap- 
ing of a young Jewish girl by Arabs, in 1868, an 
affair that was only adjusted by the intervention of 
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the Alliance Israélite Universelle and the European 
consuls. 

In 1901 the community numbered 2,000 Jews, in a 
total population of 38,000. It has two synagogues 


| —the Low Synagogue, which is said to be very old; 


and the Wigh Synagogue, of more recent date—and 
four Talmud Torahs, attended by 200 pupils. The 
community is governed by a supreme judge (Abra- 
ham Habib in 1901), in addition to the rabbi and by 
three syndics (“gabbaim”). The salaries of these 
officials are paid from the meat-tax, amounting an- 
nually to 3,000 francs. There are two societies: 
the Hebra Kaddishah, a burial society, and the Bik- 
kur Holim, which furnishes medicine and physicians 
to the poor. 

The Jews of Bengazi are prosperous. 
ity trade in wool, barley, and butter. Others follow 
trades, as jewelers, tinsmiths, carpenters, ete. A 
Jew, Hamus Români, is one of the higher officials of 
the Serail, oradministration of the department. The 
richest families are those of Tchuba, Youeli, and- 
Hakmon. There are very few poor. Some of the 
Jews have very curious names; e.g., as “Schima,” 
“Touajir,” * Bedoussa," etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle, 1885 ; private sources. 


D. M. FR. 
BENHAM, ARTHUR: Dramaticauthor; born 


The major- 


1875; died at Brighton, Eng., Sept. 8, 1895. He. 
was a playwright of considerable promise, and 


was the author of two plays, “The County” and: 
“The Awakening”—the latter produced for a short 
run at the Garrick, and the former at Terry’s Thea- 
ter—when he was only twenty years old. He died 
of consumption when scarcely past his twentieth 
year. His sister was the actress Estelle Burney, 
who collaborated in his plays, and was his tender 
nurse during his long illness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Sept. 13, 1895; The Sketch, 

Sept. 18, 1895. 

J. GL. | 

BENI-ISRAEL: Native Jews of India, dwell- 
ing mainly in the presidency of Bombay and known 
formerly by the name of Shanvar Telis (“ Saturday. 
Oil- Pressers ”) in allusion to their chief occupation. 
and their Sabbath-day. The Beni-Israel avoided the 
use of the name * Jew,” probably in deference to the 
prejudice of their Mohammedan neighbors, and pre- 
ferred the name Beni-Israel in reference to the favor- 
able use of the term in the Koran (sura ii. 110). Ac- 
cording to their own traditions, they are descended 
from the survivors of a band of Jews fleeing from 
persectition who were wrecked near the Henery and 
Kenery islands in the Indian ocean, fifteen miles 
from Cheul, formerly the chief emporium of the 
trade between Arabia and India. Seven men and 
seven women are stated to have been saved from 
drowning; and from them are descended the Beni- 
Israel. This is said to have been from sixteen hun- 
dred to eighteen hundred years ago. Benjamin of 
Tudela appears to have heard of them in the twelfth 
century, and Marco Polo in the thirteenth; but they 
were first brought to the knowledge of Europeans, 
simultaneously with the White and Black Jews of ' 
Cocurs on the Malabar coast, by Christian mission- 
aries in India, like Drs. C. Buchanan and Wilson, 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth century. On 
the advent of the Sassoon family at Bombay, more 
direct interest was taken in the Beni-Israel by 
Western Jews, and much educational work has 
since been done among them. 
The Beni-Israel themselves refer to two religious 
. revivals among them during their stay in India: the 
first, placed by them about 900 veurs ago, due to 
David Rauanr and another, about the year 1796, 
due to Samuel Drvkekgan. According 


Internal  totradition, Rahabi was a Cochin Jew, 
History. whose family had come from Egypt. 


and on visiting the Deni-Israel he 
found among them several customs similar to those 
current among Jews, and to test them he gave their 
women some fish to 
cook, including some 
hat had neither fins 
nor scales. ~ These 
they separated from 
the others, saying 
that they never ate 
them.  Hahabi was 
thereupon satisfied 
they were really 
Jews, and imparted 
instruction to them. 
After the attention 
of the European Jews 
had been called to 
the Beni-Israel, the 
rites and ceremonies 
of the latter were as- 
similated to those of 
the Sephardic Jews, 
and prayer-books in 
Mahrati, their vernac- 
ular, have been pro- 
vided forthem. Pre- 
viously, however, to 
this their festivals 
and customs differed 
considerably from the 
rest of the Jews both 
in name and in cere- 
monial. 

The festivals of the 
Beni - Isracl, before 
they became ac- 
quainted with the 
ordinary religious 
calendar of modern 
Jews, had only 
native names, one set of which was in Mahrati and 
the other in Hindustani. The latter are attributed 
to the reforms of David Rahabi. Many of the names 
in the former end in “San,” meaning “ holiday,” and 
among them are the following: 

Navyacha San (* New-Year holiday "), kept on the first 
day of Tishri, the second-day observance not being known 
among the Beni-Israel. 

Khiricha San ("Pudding holiday”), on the evening of 
the fourth of Tishri. This was celebrated by eating “ khir,” a 
sort of pudding made of new corn mixed with 
eoeonut-juice and sweets; a censer With burn- 
ing frankincense being placed near the dish. 


The khir was eaten by the family after saying the Shema'. 
Darfalnicha San (‘Closing-of-doors holiday") on the 
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Festivals. 


Group of Beni-Israel in Ancient Costume. 
(From a photograph.) 


tenth of Tishri, during which they fasted from five o'clock in 
the evening until the next evening at seven. During it they 
did not stir ont-of-doors, nor touch nor speak to people of other 
denominations. They dressed themselves in white, and be- 
lieved that departed souls visited their habitations on the pre- 
ceding day and left them on the following day, called Shila 
San (‘Stale holiday '), on which day they gaye alms to the 
poor and visited their friends. 


Xrolicha Sam, on the thirteenth and fourteenth of Adar: 
the former kept us a fast, and the latter-as :i feast. on which 


they sent home-made sweetmeats to one another. This corre- 
sponds to Purim; but the Beni-Israel did not observe the second 
day or " Shushan Purim.” 

Anasi Dakacha San ("Anas-closing holiday’), on the 
fourteenth and twenty-first of Nisan. his was celebrated by 
closing an earthen chatty or pot containing a sour liquid com- 
monly used as sauce. This festival corresponded to Passover: 
but. as the Hindus generally did not use any leaven with their 
rice, the object of the ceremony seems to have heen forgotten, 

Birdiacha San 
C Birda-curry holiday "), 
on the ninth of Ab, on 
Which they ate nothing 
but rice with a curry of 
"birda^ or pulse. This 
was served on plantain- 
leaves. During the pre- 
ceding eight days no meat 
was eaten. This corre- 
sponds to Tish'a be-Ab, in 
memory of the destruetion 
of the Temple; but there 
does not seem to have been 
any conscious recognition 
of that fact. 


The other festivals, 
chiefly known by the 
name of * Roja" (fast- 
ing), appear to have 
been of Jater intrd- 
duction, and are con- 
nected with the 
reforms of David 

.lWahabi. These are 
as follows: 


Ramzan, a fast held 
throughout the month of 
Elul; the name is doubt- 
less derived from the 
Mohammedan month of 
fasting, " Ramazan.” 

Navyacha Roja 
("New-Year fast’), on 
the third of Tishri, cor- 
responding to the fast of 
Gedaliah, but not associ- 
ated with his murder. 

Elijah Hannabicha 
Oorus ("The fair of 
Elijah the Prophet’’), to 
celebrate the ascension 
of Elijah on that day at 
Khandalla in the Konkan. 
Various kinds of fruit 
were placed on plates, together with * malida" (pieces of rice- 
bread besineared with sirup), and a censer of burning frankin- 
cense. The fruit was eaten by the family. l 

Sababi Roja, a fast on the seventeenth of Tammuz, a renl- 
iniscence of the siege of Jerusalem, but not known as such by 
the Beni-Israel. 


From this enumeration of tho festivals it will ap- 
pear that the Beni-Israc] retain from the earliest 
times (as indicated by their Mahrati names ending 
with “San”) the New-Year, Day of Atonement, 
Purim, Passover, Ninth of Ab, and in addition a 
form of Tabernacles which has been transferred to 
the Fourth of Tishri. Later on they introduced, 
doubtless under the influence of David Rahabi (as 
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is shown by the Hindustani names), the fasts of 
Gedaliah, Tebet, and Tammuz, together with the 
New- Year of the trees, associated with the name of 


Beni-Israel of Bombay. 
(From Wilson, ** Lands of the Bible.’’y 


Elijah the Prophet; while still later the custom of 
fasting throughout the whole month of Elul seems 
to have been borrowed from the Mohammedans. 
The feasts of Pentecost and Hanukkah seem to 
have dropped out of use. It would appear that be- 
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fore the second revival under Samuel Divekar the 
only other remains of Judaism current among the 
Beni-Israel were the strict observance of the Sabbath. 
circumcision, and the reading of the Shema‘, which 
is the sole piece of Hebrew retained by them. The 
latter was said at every meal, at wedding-festivals, 
at burial-feasts, and indeed on all sacred occasions. 
The only animals considered fit for food were fowl. 
sheep, and goats. The Beni-Israel probably re- 
frained from beef, in order not to offend their Hindu 
neighbors. 

It is difficult at this time to determine with any 
degree of accuracy the relative age of the customs 
they follow. Even before the religious revival of 
1796 the Beni-Israel customarily removed the sciatic 
nerve from animals used for food, and they salted 
the meat in order to abstract the blood from it; 

otherwise they did not observe the 

Customs. . law of shehitah and bedikah. They 
also left a morsel of bread or rice in a 

little dish after they had dined. Among them the 
birth of a girl was celebrated on the sixth night, 
and that of a boy on the sixth and cighth; and on 
the Jatter day the rite of circumcision was per- 
formed. Girls were usually betrothed some months 
before marriage; and until the wedding they wore 
the hair flowing from their shoulders. At the 
betrothal ceremony the intended bride and bride- 
groom sat face to face and dined together, sweetened 
rice being served to the assembly. On the day 
when the marriage ceremony was to take place the 
bridegroom, who had been crowned with a wreath 
of flowers, was led in procession on horse- 
back io the bride's house, and the ceremony 


BENI-ISRAEL FAMILY AT BOMBAY. 
(From a photograph.) 
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took place under a booth, At the feast held before | or silver), to be given in charity. The shaved hair 
the wedding took place a dish containing à s e » was thrown into the sea and not burned. <A feast 
leaven ake. the liver of a goat, fried eggs, and : was held in the evening, at which the mother was 
twig of “subja” was pk eed with meh frankin- l informed that she was free from her vow. 

cense on White cioth; and after the Shema’ had been Formerly the Beni-lsrae] wore turbans, but now 
| they use mainly the Turkish fez. The women 
| adopt the ITindu dress, and are accustomed to wear 
| anklets and nose-rings. Most of the Deni-Israel 
names have been changed from Hebrew to Hindu 
| forms; thus, “Ezekiel” into “ Has- 
! Costume saji”; “Benjamin ” into * Bunnajee ” 


| and i Abraham" into “ Abajee”; “Samuel” 
|, Names. into “ Samajee”; * Elijah” into “ Ello- 
jee * Tsaac” into * Essajee ” ; d 


seph ? into * S EUM ; * Moses " into“ Moosajoe " 
~ Rahamim ” into * Ramajee " ; “David” into “ Da- 
woodjee” and “Jacob” into “ Akhoobjee." Their 
surnames are mostly derived from neighboring vil- 
. lages: thus, those who resided at Kehim were called 
| Kehimker,” and those who lived at Pen were named 
| 7 Penker.” 
|o About 1795 Samuel Ezekiel Drvgkam. a Beni- 
, Israel soldier in the East. India Company's service, 
| was captured by Tipu Sahib. He 
| Later made a vow that if he escaped he 

History. would build à synagogue at Bombay. 

lle succeeded in escaping, and built 

the synagogue Magen David, now called Sha'ar Ha- 
Rahamim, at Bombay, and introduced the Sephardic 
ritual from. Cochin. The Beni-Israel shortly after- 
ward attracted the attention of Christian mission- 
aries at Bombay, who about 1812 brought Michael 
Sarcon from Cochin, who, though a convert to 
Christianity, opened schools for the Beni-Israel in 
Bombay, Rebdanda, and Palle for over thirty years ; 
explaining to the children parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and rarely, if ever, speaking of Christianity 
to them. 

The chief instrument in introducing the full 
knowledge of Judaism to the Beni-Israel was Shel- 
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Keneseth Elivahu Synagogue, Bombay. 
(From a photograph.) 


| 

| 
repcated the dish was taken inside and, with the ex- 
ception of five pieces of the cakes and liver, which 
were set aside for the person officiating as priest, the 
food was eaten, Polygamy is allowed, and in some | 

ases divorce is given according to the civil law: | 

but the Beni-Israel did not practise ? set," “yib- ; 
bum," or "halizah." An adulteress and her issue | 
are regarded as “Black Israel.” 

After burials the mourners wash both themselves 
and their clothes, and on the third day the house is 
cleansed: the ceremony being known as * Tizova,” 
or the " Third-Day Cleansing. ? Whena person died. 
all the water was emptied from the pots in thc 
house. and the body was buried with the head 
toward the east. Grape-juice or milk was drunk by 
those visiting the mournersin the evening during the | 
days of mourning. — It was customary for relatives 
and friends to bring “meals of condolence” to the 
house of mourning. Ontheseventh day after burial | 
there was à mourning ceremony known as the | 
* Jaharuth,? in which a dish. containing cakes and | 
pieces of liver, and a glass of liquor, was placed on | 
a white sheet. After repeating the Shema about a | 
dozen times, the contents of the glass were drunk | 
in honor of the dead: and after the food was eaten, 
the chief mourner was presented with a new turban 

t 
| 
| 


second Beni-Israel Synagogue, Bombay, Erected 1848. 
(From a photograph.) 


by arclative. Jaharuth wasalso observed on the first. 
sixth, and twelfth months. Ifa boy were born after 
a vow made by the mother, his hair was not shaved 
for six or seven years, after which period it Was 
completely shaved and weighed against coins (gold 


lomo (Solomon) SHtURRABI, Who was wrecked near 

jombay about 1836, and for twenty years acted 
as religious instructor of the community. Owing 
to his influence several new synagogues were built 
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in the vicinity of Bombay, and a general interest in 
their religion was shown by the Beni-Israel. The 
adventof the Sassoons at Bombay brought the Beni- 
Israel into connection with the real life of Israel; 
and the family, as well as Christian missionaries, 
liberally supported religious, philanthropic, and 
educational establishments for the benefit of Beni- 
Israel. A special school for them was established 


in July, 1875, which, owing to the support given 
by the Anglo-Jewish Association, was enlarged in 
1881, and now accommodates about 270 children. 
As their native name implies, the original Beni- 
Israel were mainly oilmen or oil-pressers; but during 
the existence of the East India Company many of 
them adopted the career of soldier and obtained the 


Magen David or Sha'ar Ha-Rahamim Synagogue, Bombay. 
(From a photograph.) 


highest rank, that of sirdar bahadur. Owing to the 
spread of education among them several have gone 


into learned professions and become engineers, doc- 


tors, and teachers. 
The following are the chief places where Beni- 
Israel are to be found, with the popu- 
Statistics. lation as given by the last accessible 
census (1891): 


Bompay PRESIDENCY. 


Ahiimsdabad «vesc eco tee 1101 Pen, s ccc ote e a a 182 
Alla bie wen 6 pepe eas eov ed 90 | Polnüdasscesasee ec er RR 49 
AMDEPOLE cor ccceereceeees Sod UN ese e eios Deut d psit 350 
BOMDAY «usi o d er ero vus 5.021 | Rahoon .......eeeeeeeree ..191 
Borlai..... EPE e iade 5l | Revadanda................. 192 
KAPHOb ota tut lest vicer 130 | Roba Ashtanmi.............. 232 
Panwel........ Je 


Of recent years many works suitable for instruc- 
tion have been translated into Mahrati for the ben- 
efit of the Beni-Israel, chiefly by the exertions of 
Joseph Ezekiel, whose works cover the whole cycle 
of Jewish ritual and liturgy, besides treatises on 


Beni-Israel 
Benisch 


the Jewish religion and text-books of Hebrew 

grammar. In addition to these, sev- 

Mahrati eral newspapers in Mahrati were pub- 
Literature. lished, among them the “Bene Isracl- 

ite" (Lamp of Judaism). 

The task of determining with any degree of ex- 
actness the amount of Jewish blood that at present 
pervades the Beni-Isracl is a very difficult one. In 
appearance they differ but slightly from their neigh- 
bors. ‘They themselves are proud of their purity of 
descent, and point to the care taken by Jews of 
Cochin to separate the Black Jews, or proselytes, 
from the White. The use of the word “ Ramzan " for 
the feast of the month of Elul might seem to indicate 
that they were originally Mohammedans, and were 
converted to Judaism by David Rahabi; but, on the 
other hand, it may have been the word only that was 
adopted, the custom of fasting during that month 
being derived from the Sephardic ritual, which is 
that current in Cochin. If originally Jews, the 
Beni-Israe] retained very little of Jewish custom 
until the revival under Divekar, except the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, the repetition of the Shema‘, 
and the rite of circumcision; but in this they re- 
semble the Jews in China, who appear to have 
kept their purity of descent almost up to the pres- 
ent time. For a full discussion of this question, 
see COCHIN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wilson. Appeal for the Christian Education 
of the Beni-Israel, 1806; idem, Lands of the Bible. ii. 667- 
6,6; Benjamin IL, Eight Years in Asia, ch. xviii.-xix.: 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Asien TI $ v.. i. 595-6010 ; J. Sapphir. Thn 
Safir, 1575, ii; Bombay Gazetteer, xviii. 506-536, Puna: E. 
Schlagintweit, in Westermann's Jllustrirte Deutsche Mo- 
natsschrift ; Jewish. Chronicle, Aug. 31, Sept. 7, Oct. 12, 188s ; 


H. Samuel, Sketch of Beni-Ixrael, 1889; Jacobs, Jewish Year 
Book, 1900-1. pp. 506-560. 


J: J.o E.—J. 
BENISCH, ABRAHAM: Journalist and theo- 


logian; born at Drosau, a small town eight miles 
southwest of Klattau, Bohemia. in 1811; died at 
Hornsey Rise, a suburb.of London, England, July 
31, 1878. He studied surgery in Prague about 
1886—while a commentary on Ezekiel which he 
had written was being published—with a view to 
preparing himself tor a journey to Palestine. To- 
gether with his fellow-students, Albert Lowy and 
Moritz Steinschneider, he was inspired by the lofty 
mission of restoring Jewish independence in the 
Holy Land; and while still a student at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, he had attracted round him a large 
number of his coreligionists, to whom his scheme for 
the liberation of his Jewish fellow-countrymen com- 
mended itself. Largely through his efforts a secret 
society was formed, of which Benisch was ap- 
pointed to act as emissary and visit certain foreign 
lands with à view to finding a suitable basis for the 
liberation and emigration scheme. The main reliance 
for support in the carrying out of the plans was 
placed on the English Jews. In 1841, in pursuance 
of his mission, Benisch came to London, where he 
submitted the essential part of his proposals to vari- 
ous persons, who opposed them unanimously. Al- 
though temporarily compelled to lay aside his plans, 
he never completely abandoned them. Soon after 
his arrival in London he devoted himself to Jewish 
journalism and literature, and acquired considerable 
influence in Jewish and Christian circles. 
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Benjamin 


When among Christians Benisch strennously com- 
bated the once rampant conversion idea. In 1854 
he became editor of the “Jewish Chronicle,” which 
position he held till 1869, resuming the editorship 
again from 1875 till the year of his death. llis 
editorial influence was exerted in favor of a mod- 
erate orthodoxy. He made quite a feature of the 
correspondence columns of the paper. Benisch took 
an active part in communal affairs, and helped 
to found several learned societies, including The 
Biblieal Institute and its allies, The Syro-Egyp- 
tian. and The Biblical Chronological societies. 
These three were afterward fused into the Society 
of Biblical Archeology. In 1860, when the Alli- 
ance Israélite was started, Benisch’s hopes and ideals 
were revived, and by suggesting and aiding the 
inauguration, in 1871, of the ANGLO-JEwisn Assoct- 
ATION, he helped toward the realization of many of 
the hopes and aspirations of his youth. 

Benisch wrote numerous works in the domain of 
Bible studies, biography, travel, the defense of Juda- 
ism; and weekly articles contributed to the pages of 
the “Jewish Chronicle" during a period of nearly 
forty years. He left the copyright of the paper to 
the Anglo-Jewish Association, which, shortly after 
his death, sold it. His most important works were: 
(1) “Judaism Surveyed, Being a Sketch of the Rise 
and Development of Judaism from Moses to Our 
Days," 1874; (2) *Why I Should Remain a Jew," 
thirty-three letters contributed to the “Jewish Chron- 
icle,” and published posthumously. He also wrote: 
“Two Lectures on the Life and Writings of Maimon- 
ides," 1847; “A. Translation of the Old Testament, 
Published with the Hebrew Text,” 1851; “ An Essay 
on Colenso’s Criticism of the Pentateuchand Joshua, ” 
1863. Benisch also published an “Elementary He- 
brew Grammar," in 1852; and a * Manual of Scrip- 
ture History,” in 1853. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. May. and July 30, 18295; Nov, 

1891 (jubilee number) ; Diet. of Nat. Biag. 

55 G. L. 

BENJACOB, ISAAC B. JACOB: Russian bib- 
Hographer, author, and publisher; born in Ramgola, 
near Wilna, Jan. 10, 1801; died in Wilna July 2, 
1863, His parents moved to Wilna when he was 
still a child, and there he received instruction in 
Hebrew grammar and rabbinical lore. He began to 
write early, and composed short poems and epi- 
grams in pure Biblical Hebrew which are among 
the best of their kind in Neo-Hebraic literature. For 
several years he lived in Riga, where he was engaged 
in business, always studying and writing in his lei- 
sure hours. Later he became a publisher and book- 
seller and went to Leipsic, where he published his 


first work. * Miltamim we-Shirim " (Epigrams and 
Songs), which also contains am Important cosay on 


epigrammatic composition (Leipsic, 1842). Of the 
other works which he published there, his corrected 
edition of R. Bahya ibn Pakuda’s “ Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot,” with an introduction, a short commentary, 
and a biography of the author, together with notes 
and fragments of Joseph Kimhi’s translation by H. 
Jellinek, is the most valuable (Leipsic, 1846; Königs- 
berg, 1859, without the introduction). 

In 1848 Benjacob returned to Wilna, and for the 
next five years he and the poet Abraham Bär Leben- 
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sohn were engaged in the publication of the Bible 
with a German translation (in Hebrew type) aud the 
new * Biurim " (Wilna, 1848-58, 17 vols.), which did 
much good as a means of spreading the knowledge 
of German and a proper understanding of the He-. 
brew text among the Jews in Russia. When this 
work was done he brought out his corrected and 
amended edition of Hay yim Joseph David Azulai's 
“Shem ha-Gedolim” (Wilna, 18583; Vienna, 1862), 
which is still the standard edition of that important 
work. In 1862 Benjacob announced his intention 
to begin the publication of popular editions of clas- 
sical Hebrew works which had become rare or high- 
priced. He died soon after the appearance of the 
first volume of Azariah dei Rossrs “Meor 'Ena- 
yim,” with which he started the series (Wilna, 
1863). 

In his later years Benjacob was one of the leaders 
and representatives of the Jewish community of 
Wilna, and took an active part in all communal af- 
fairs. In his correspondence with Isaac Bär Lewin- 
sohn, which is partly published in “Ha-Kerem” 
(pp. 41-62, Warsaw, 1888), Benjacob throws much 
light on the condition of the community in the be- 
ginning of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and especially on the lamentable condition of 
the Rabbiner Schule (Rabbinical Seminary) which 
the government established there and in Jitomir in 
1848, and closed in 1873. Benjacob himself was 
originally destined to be one of the teachers of the 
Wilna Seminary, but never filled the position; and 
later he became one of the severest critics of that 
institution. "These letters are also interesting on ac- 
count of the idea they give of the perplexities of the 
old Maskilim of the Mendelssohnian school in Rus- 
sia, like Benjacob, who were being swept aside by 
the younger generation which had the advantage ofa 
Russian training. He could not speak Russian, and 
most of the representatives of the community sut- 
fered from the same disability, excepting a few mer- 
chants who cared little for the fate of the seminary ; 
and the older members were at a great disadvantage 
when pitted against the young students, who could 
gain whatever they desired from the authorities on - 
account of their correct Russian accent. 

Benjacob eorresponded with Jewish scholars in 
Western countries, and was known during his life- 
time for his great achievements as a bibliographer. 
although his monumental work, the "Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, Thesaurus Librorum Hebreorum tam Im- 
pressorum quam Manuscriptorum," did not appear 
till seventeen years after his death (Wilna, 1880). 
It was published by his son Jacob, and contains 
17,000 entries of Hebrew printed and manuscript 
works, with valuable notes by M. Steinschneider. 


ON Ruthor-index to the woork together with addi- 


tions has been promised by Stcinschneider (“ Hobr. 
Bibl.” xx. 78; “Festschrift,” p, vii.). Itis the great- 
est Jewish bibliographical work in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and is still the standard bibliography of 
printed books down to 1865. 

Besides other minor works and articles published 
in various Hebrew periodicals and collections, Ben- 
jacob also commenced a German-Hebrew dictionary 
and a Mishnaic-Talmudie dictionary with a German 
translation, both of which were left unfinished. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. AET (see also vol. iii., 
Preface, p. vii.); Brülls Jahrbücher, v. 217; Monatsschrift, 
Xxx. 9170-081, 510-512 ; Kerem ened: v. 8; Fuenn, Keneset 
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BENJAMIN.—Biblical Data: Youngest son 
of Jacob by Rachel, who died on the road between 
Beth-el and Ephrath, while giving him birth. She 
named him “Ben-oni” (son of my sorrow); but Ja- 
cob, to avert the evil omen, called him “ Ben Yamin,” 
son of the right hand; that is, of good luck (Gen. 
xxxv. 17, 18). 

Benjamin stayed with his father when his brothers 
went down to Egypt to buy corn during the famine, 
but Joseph insisted that he should come down with 
them on their second visit. Jacob being afraid to 
let him go from his side, as he was the only remain- 
ing son of Rachel, Judah vouched for his safety, and 
finally obtained his father's permission to take him 
along (Gen. xlii, xliii, 8-10). Joseph received his 
younger brother with marks of special attention; 
but as the time came for the brothers to return to 
their father with the newly bought corn, he put 
them severely to test by laying a trap and bringing 


the charge against Benjamin of having stolen his. 


silver cup, in punishment for which he wanted to 
keep him asa slave. Judah, faithful to his pledge, 
stepped before Joseph, begging to be taken as a 
slave instead of Benjamin, “whose failure to return 
would cause his father to go down in sorrow to 
Sheol; whereupon Joseph, seeing that the brothers 
were not so cruel toward one of Rachel’s sons as 
they had been to him, made himself known to them 
(Gen. xliii., xlv.). Benjamin, until that time spoken 
of as “a child” (Gen. xlii. 18, xliv. 20), moved to 
Egypt with his father, Jacob, himself being the 
father of ten sons (Gen. xlvi. 21). 

The tribe of Benjamin is described in Jacob's 
blessing (Gen. xlix. ; 27) as warlike: “Benjamin is a 
wolf that raveneth; in the morning he shall devour 
the prey, at evening he shall divide the spoil.” In 
the desert, where Benjamin formed part of the camp 
of the sous of Joseph, the tribe counted 35,400 war- 

riors, and later on 45,600 men (Num. 

The Tribe i. 36; ii. 22, 28; x. 22-24; xxvi. 41). 
of In I Chron. vii. 6-11, 59,484 men are 
Benjamin. given. The astute and pugnacious 
nature of the Benjamites is evidenced 

. by the fact that they were drilled as left-handed 
warriors to attack the enemy unawares (Judges iii. 
15-21, xx. 16; I Chron. xii. 2) They were known 
as brave and skilled archers (I Chron. viii, 40, xii. 
II Chron. xiv. 7. A cruel act of inhospitality 
by the men of Gibeah, reminding one of the Sodom- 
ites, brought the whole tribe under a ban (“herem”); 


and a war followed in which all the other tribes 
very nearly Cxteorminated the Httle tribe; moreover, 


they took an oath not to give to the Benjamites any 
of their daughters in marriage. Only at the last 
moment, when all but 600 men had been slain, a way 
was found to provide the survivors with wives in 
order to prevent the tribe from dying out (Judges 
xix.-Xsi) Still the little tribe of Benjamin was 
destined toa prominent place in the history of Israel. 
lt gave the nation its first king, in the person of 
Saul, son of Kish (I Sam. ix. 1); and when Saul died, 


Benjamin 


ent 


his son, Ish-bosheth, reigned for two years over 
Benjamin and the other tribes, except Judah (II Sam. 
ii. 8, 9). In fact, Benjamin considered himself the 
younger brother of Joseph long after David had uni- 
ted all other tribes with his own of Judah (II Sam. 
xix. 21 [20]). 

But the territory of Benjamin was so favorably 
situated as to give it prominence beyond its numer- 
ical proportions. Bordering on Joseph's to the 
north and on Judah's to the south, it touched on the 
Jordan; and, lying on the line leading from Jericho 
to the northern hills of Jerusalem, it included such 

cities as Gibeah, Gibeon, Beth-el, and, 

The according to rabbinical tradition, a 
Territory. part of the Temple district (Josh. 
xvii. 11-21; Josephus, “Ant.” v. 1, 

S8 22; Sifre, Wezot ha-Berakah, 352). Reference is 
made to this excellent locality in the blessing of 
Moses: “The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in 
safety by him; he covereth him all the day long, 
and he dwelleth between his shoulders” (Deut. xxxiii. 
12). At the secession of the northern tribes, Benja- 
min remained loyal to the house of David (I Kings 
xii. 21), and therefore shared the destinies of Judah 
at the time of the restoration (Ezra iv. 1, x. 9). 
Mordecai, the loyal Jew, was a descendant of Saul 
of the tribe of Benjamin (Esth. ii. 5); and Paul, 
whose Hebrew name was Saul, also claimed to be a 
Benjamite (Rom. xi. 1; Phil iii. 5) On the other 


hand, it is hardly admissible that Menelaus and Ly- 


simachus should have been allowed to officiate as 
high priests if they were descendants of the tribe of 
Benjamin, as II Macc. iii. 4 (compare iv. 28, 29) 
seems to indicate; it is much more probable that the 
name “Benjamin” in this place is due to a copyist’s 
error, and the passage should read: “Simon was of 
the [priestly] tribe of Miniamin," if * Bilgah ” is not 
the proper reading. Compare Suk. 56a and art. 
BILGAH ; also Herzfeld, “Gesch. des Volkes Jis- 
rael," 1868, i. 218. 

G. K. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The name “ Ben- 
jamin” is given various meanings by the Rabbis. 
According io some, poa is equivalent to pvo 2 
("son of days"), because Benjamin was born to his 
father in hisold age (Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, Benjamin i. vid¢ zuepov; Midrash Lekah-Tob; 
and Rashi, ed. Derliner, on Gen. xxxv. 18). Other 
rabbis interpret the name Benjamin as “son of the 
South,” since he was the only son born to Jacob in 
Palestine, the others having been born in Mesopo- 
tamia, north of Palestine (Rashi ad /oc. ; “Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” Wayishlah, ed. Leghorn, p. 56b). Benja- 
min was not granted to his parents until after Rachel 
had prayed and fasted for a second son a long time 
(Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Zc. - Num. R. 


xiv. SDS. and not until Jacob was one ee ee years 


old (Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, tb. ; “Sefer 
ha-Yashar," Wayishlah, 7.; compare Heilprin, 
“ Seder ha-Dorot,” i. 52, ed. Warsaw). 

Benjamin, Joseph’s brother, took no part in the 
selling of Joseph (Sifre, Deut. 352); and in order to 
comfort Benjamin concerning his brother’s fate, God 
showed him, while awake, Joseph’s form and count- 
enance (Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Ben- 
jamin x.; compare Tan., ed. Buber, Wayesheb, 8). 


Benjamin 
Benjamin II. 


When Benjamin was detained as the alleged thief 
of the cup, Joseph pretended that Benjamin had 
been instigated by his brothers. But Benjamin 
swore: “As truly as my brother Joseph is separated 
from me, as truly as he has been made a slave, I have 
not touched the cup, and my brothers did not want 
to make me steal." When asked fora proof that his 
brother's memory was so sacred that Joseph must 
believe this oath, Benjamin told Joseph how he had 
given his ten sons (Gen. xlvi. 21) names which re- 
ferred to the loss of his brother. The first was called 
Belah (953), because Joseph had disappeared (yb, 
“swallow ”); the second, Becher (433), because Jo- 
seph was his mother’s first-born (0352); the third, 
Ashbel ORIN). because Joseph was made a captive 
(maw, "capture ”); the fourth, Gera (N73). because 
he lived in a foreign (93) land; the fifth, Naaman 
wy2), on account of Joseph's graceful speech (D93, 
* grace "); the sixth, Ehi CNN, “my only full broth- 
er”); the seventh, Rosh (Wyn, “the older"); the 
eighth, Muppim (Dp), because Joseph taught 
Benjamin the things he himself had learned from 
his father (pay, ^ double mouth ?); the ninth, Hup- 
pim, * whose wedding (3530) I have not seen”; and 
the tenth, Ard, because Joseph was likea rose (9). 

Benjamin's oath touched Joseph so deeply that 
he could no longer pretend to be a stranger, and so 
revealed himself to his brother (Tan., ed. Buber. 
Wayiggash, 7; the meanings of the names are also 
given in Sotah 36b; Gen. R. xciv. 8). According to 
another Haggadah (known to so early a work as the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Benjamin ii.), 
Joseph makes himself known to Benjamin before 
his reconciliation with the other brothers. The 
“ Sefer ha-Yashar” (Mikkez 89) narrates that Joseph 
caused a kind of astrolabe to be brought, and asked 
Benjamin whether he could not discover by means 
of the instrument the whereabouts of his lost brother. 
To Joseph’s astonishment Benjamin declared that 
the man on the throne was his brother, and Joseph 
revealed himself to Benjamin, telling him what he 
meant to do with the brothers. Ilis intention was 
to try them and thus to learn whether they would 
act in a brotherly manner toward Benjamin if he 
were in danger of losing his liberty. 

The Rabbis lay stress on the name, * beloved of the 
Lord," by which Benjamin is distinguished (Deut. 
xxxiii. 19; Sifre, Le.). Heis counted among the four 
men who died by the poison of the serpent in Para- 
dise; 2Z.e., without sin of his own, the other three 
being Amram, the father of Moses; Jesse, the father 
of David ; and Kileab, the son of David (Shab. 55b). 
His comparison to the ravening wolf (Cant. R. to 
viii. 1), ^who devours his enemy " (Gen. xlix. 27) is 
referred to the men of Shiloh who stole their wives 
(Judges xxi.) or to Ehud or to Saul. By others it 
is referred to Mordecai and Esther (Gen. R. xcix. 
and Tan., Wayehi, 14; so also in the original text of 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs [Benjamin 
ii]; whereas a Christian interpolation refers it to 
Paul). 

One interpretation refers the blessing to the early 
ripening of the fruits in the territory of Benjamin, 
and the great fertility of the region of Jericho and 
Beth-el, and another refers the expression “wolf” 
to the altar of the Temple, which devoured the sac- 
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rifiees in the morning and in the evening (Gen. R. 
Lc. ; Targ. O. and Yer.). 

G. 

The erection of the Temple on Benjanitic ground 
is explained in several ways. It is related that Ben- 

jamin (Sifre, Deut. 352, ed. Friedmann, 
The Tribe 116a) was privileged to have the Biri- 
of KINAW dwell in his territory because 
Benjamin. all the other tribes (that is, fathers of 
the tribes) had taken part in the selling 
of Joseph. For God said: “If they—the Israclites 
—build me a Temple in some other place and seck my 
mercy, I ean show them as little mercy as they 
showed their brother Joseph.” Origen (“In Gene- 
sim," xlii. 6), gives another reason, probably based 
on Jewish tradition (compare Esther R. on iii. 4), 
viz.: Because Benjamin did not bow down bofore 
Esau as did his brothers and his father (Gen. xxxiii. 
3-7), nor before Joseph (7). xlii. 6), his territory 
was reserved for the worship of God. 

The descendants of Benjamin. it is true, did not 
always show themselves worthy of their ancestor, 
especially in connection with the incident at Gibeah 
(Judges xix.) In spite of their wrong-doiug the 
Benjamites were at first victorious (Judges xx. 21— 
25); but this was due to God's anger against all 
Israel because they had attacked all Benjamin on 
account of the crime of an individual, and at the 
same time quietly tolerated the idolatry which Micah 
(Judges xvii.) was spreading among them (Pirke R. 
El xxxviii) At first the intention of the other 
tribes was to efface Benjamin completely, since the 
number of twelve tribes eould be preserved through 
Ephraim and Manasseh; but they remembered God's 
promise to Jucob shortly before Benjamin's birth 
(Gen. xxxv. 10), that ^a nation and a company of 
nations shall be of him”; and they decided that the- 
existence of the tribe of Benjamin was necessary 
(Yer. Ta‘anit iv. 69e; Lam. R., Introduction, 38). 
The day on which the reconciliation took place be- 
tween the tribes is said to have been the fifteenth of 
Ab, and for this reason it was made a festive day 
(/b.; compare An, Frerrentma Day or) On an- 
other oceasion, however, the Benjamites showed 
themselves worthy of their pious ancestor. When, 
at the Red Sea, all the other tribes stood in despera- 
tion only the tribe of Benjamin trusted in God and 
leaped into the sea (Mekilta, Beshallah, Wayikra 5; 
Sotah 36b). 

J. SR. L. G.—k. 
In Mohammedan Literature: In the Koran, 
Benjamin is not mentioned by name, The story of 
Joseph is told in sura xii, and reference is made 
repeatedly toa particular brother of Joseph. Thus, 
e.g., iu v. 8, the other brothers say, " Verily, Joseph 
and his brother are dearer to our father than we." 
Baidawi explains that Benjamin is so specified 
because he was brother to Joseph on both sides. 
Again, in v. 69, ^ And when they entered to Joseph, 
he took: his brother to him.” Baidawi explains this 
that he made him sit at meat with him or live with 
him in his dwelling. He adds, as a tradition, that 
Joseph made his brothers sit two by two; so Benja- 
min remained alone and wept and said, “If my 
brother Joseph had been alive he would have sat 
with me." Then Joseph made him sit at his table. 
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Thereafter he assigned houses to his brothers, two 
by two, but took Benjamin to his own house. And 
he said to Benjamin, “Would you like if I were 
your brother in the stead of the brother whois lost? 5 
And Benjamin replied, “ Who can find a brother like 
to you? but Jacob did not beget you, nor Rachel 
bear you." 

G. D. B. M. 
Critical View: The story of Benjamin in Gen- 
esis is drawn from three different sources: The Elo- 
hist, who wrote the story of Benjamin’s birth (Gen. 
xxxv, 16-22), makes Reuben vouch for Benjamin 
(Gen. xlii. 87); whereas the Jahvist assigns this act 
to Judah (xlii.-xliv.) The latter makes Joseph 
give vent to his brotherly feeling at the first sight 
of his younger brother Benjamin, and give him 
five times as many presents, without, however, 
betraying himself (xliii. 30-34), and afterward, at 
the recognition scene, show his affection for him 
without reserve (xlv. 14); while the Elohist merely 
relates at the end that Benjamin was distinguished 
by receiving five times as many presents as the 
others (xlv. 22). The genealogical chapter which 
represents Benjamin as the father of a large family 
(xlvi. 21) is of a far later date than the rest. (In 
the older sources he appears to be a young child 
[xlii. 4, 15; xliv. 20].) The blessing of Jacob, in 
which Benjamin—who, after Joseph, was the last of 
the sons—is described as being warlike, as was the 
tribe in the time of Deborah (Judges v. 14), yet with- 
out any allusion to Saul’s kingdom, is best ascribed 
to the time of the Judges (Dillman, Commentary). 
The story of the war at Gibeah (Judges xix.-xxi.). 
which bears evidences of very late composition and 
has many legendary features, such as exaggeration 
of numbers and modes of warfare, has been rather 
too rashly declared to be a late invention inserted 
with the intention of covering up atrocities perpe- 
trated by the tribe of Judah under King David 
against the kinsmen of Saul (Güdemann, “ Monats- 
schrift," 1869, p. 357: Geiger, *^Jüd. Zeit.” 1869, p. 
984; Grütz, * Gesch. der Juden,” i. 951 et seq. ; Well- 
hausen, “Komposition des lfexateuchs," p. 237; 
Kuenen, *Historisch-Kritische Untersuchung über 
die Entstehung und Sammlung der Bücher des Alten 
Testaments,” ii. 168), Recent critics think it far 
more probable that it rests on a historical fact 
(Moore, Commentary on Judges, pp. 406-408; Hogs, 
in Cheyne and Black, *Encyc. Bibl"; Noldeke, 
quoted by the latter on p. 536, note 8). "This indeed 
seems to account for the sudden change in the char- 
acter of the tribe (see GIBEAH). 

In the time of David the tribe of Benjamin fol- 
lowed the leadership of Joseph or Ephraim, consid- 
ering itself closely related to the latter, and there- 
fore jealous of Judah's rising power (II Sam. XIX. 
21 [20]). The blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 12), 

which represents Benjamin as per- 

Moses’ fectly identified with Judah’s interests, 

Blessing. is probably the product of the time of 

Jeroboam II. (Driver, Commentary, 
pp. 387 e£ seg.). Stade (^ Gesch. des Volkes Israel," 
i. 101; idem. "Zeitschrift," i. 114) and Hogg 
(* Encyc. Bibl." s.v. “Benjamin ”) explain the name 
“Benjamin” as a derivative of “ Yemini" (compare 
I Sam. ix. 1, *Ish Yemini," and I Sam. ix. 4, " Erez 
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Yemini 7), denoting the people living to the south 
or right of the Ephraimite highland; the story of 
Benjamin’s birth in Canaan being taken as reflecting 
in mythical form the fact of its having branched off 
from the tribe of Joseph after the other tribes had 
settled in their various territories (Judges i, 22, 23, 
35). The house of Joseph, according to Moore, in- 
cludes Benjamin. Stade (“ Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” 
i. 138) thinks that the account of Benjamin was lost. 
'The report that the large number of 280,000 archers, 
said to be the tribe of Benjamin, belonged to King 
Asa (II Chron. xiv. 7; compare xvii. 17) is re- 
garded as unhistorical. Regarding the list of Ben- 
jamite towns in Josh. xviii. 21-28, belonging to the 
late priestly writer (P) and the one in Neh. xi. 31-35, 
which belongs to the late chronicler, see PALESTINE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hastings, Dict. Bihle; Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bihl; Winer, B. &.; Hamburger, Ft. D. T. s.v. Ben- 
jamin; Geiger, J'üd. Zeit. 1869, pp. 281-292; Stade, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, i. 160-163. 

G. K. 


BENJAMIN II., J. J. (real name, Joseph 
Israel): Rumanian traveler; born at Folticheni, 
Moldavia, in 1818; died at London May 3, 1904. 
Married young, he engaged in the lumber business, 
but losing his modest fortune, he gave up com- 
merce. Being of an adventurous disposition, he 
adopted the name of Benjamin of Tudela, the fa- 
mous Jewish traveler of the twelfth century, and 
toward the end of 1844 set out to search for the Lost 
Ten Tribes. He first 
went to Vienna, and in 
January, 1845, started 
for Constantinople, vis- 
iting several cities on 
the Mediterranean, He 
landed at Alexandria 
June, 1847, and pro- 
ceeded via Cairo to 
Palestine. Ife then 
traveled throughSyria, 
Babylonia, Kurdistan, 
Persia, the Indies, 
Kabul, and Afghanis- 
tan, returning June, 
1851, to Constantinople, 
and thence to Vienna. After a short stay in the last- 
named city, he went to Italy, embarking there for 
Algeria and Morocco. On arriving in France, after 
having traveled for eight years, hé prepared in He- 
brew his impressions of travel, and had the book 
translated. into French. After Suffering many trib- 
ulations in obtaining subscriptions for his book, he 
issued it in 1856, under the title “Cing Années en 
Orient? (1846-51) The same work, revised and 
enlarged, was subsequently published in German 
under the title * Acht Jahre in Asien und Afrika " 
(Hanover, 1858), with a preface by Kayserling. An 
English version has also been published, As the 
veracity of his accounts and the genuineness of 
his travels were attacked by some critics, he amply 
defended himself by producing letters and other 
tokens proving his journey to the various Oriental 
countries named. Benjamin relates only what he 
has seen; and, although some of his remarks show 
insufficient scholarship and lack of scientific method, 
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his truthful and simple narrative. gained the ap- 
proval of eminent scholars like Humboldt, Peter- 
mann, and Richter, 

In 1859 Benjamin undertook another journey, 
this time to America, where he stayed three years. 
The result of his observations there he published on 
his return, under the title * Drei Jahre in Amerika ” 
(Hanover, 1863). The kings of Sweden and of 
Hanover now conferred distinctions upon him. En- 
couraged by the sympathy of several scientists, who 
drew up a plan and a series of suggestions for his 
guidance, he determined to go again to Asia and 
Africa, and went to London in order to raise funds 
for this journey—a journey which was not to be 
undertaken. Worn out by fatigues and privations, 
which had caused him to grow old before his time 
and gave him the appearance of age, he died poor 
in London; and his friends and admirers had to ar- 
range a public subscription in order to save his wife 
and daughter from misery. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, Benja- 
min published “Jawan Mezula, Schilderung des 
Polnisch-Kosakischen Krieges und der Leiden der 
Juden in Poland Während der Jahre 1648-53, Be- 
richt eines Zeitgenossen nach einer von L. Lelewel 
Durchgesehenen Franzósischen Uebersetzung, Her- 
ausgegeben von J. J. Benjamin IL," Hanover, 1863, 
a German edition of Rabbi Nathan Nata Hanover's 
work on the insurrection of the Cossacks in the sev- 
enteenth century, with a preface by Kayserling. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, May 13, 1864. 

E. SD. 


BENJAMIN, R.: Atannaof the second century, 
contemporary of R. Eleazar ben Shammu a, with 
whom he carried on some halakic controversy (Ket. 
84a) He is also mentioned in connection with Sym- 
machus (Niddah 21b); and elsewhere (Sem. ix.) he 
reports a Halakah in the name of R. Akiba. In one 
halakic controversy, the participants in which leave 
no doubt as to his identity, his name appears as 
" Minyamin" (Yer. Sotah i. 16c), “Polimo” (Pale- 
mon, Sotah da; Tan., Naso, 7), and “Penimon ” 
(Num. R. ix. 10). The last-mentioned form is also 
found in Yer. Ter. iii. 42b as “Abba Penimon,? 
where the context permits of the assumption that 
itis meant for “R. Benjamin." (For the identity 
of Benjamin and Minyamin, see ABBA pan BEN- 
JAMIN; “Pelimo” and “ Penimon” appear to be Hel- 
lenizations of * Benjamin.") R. Benjamin may like- 
wise be identified with Abba Benjamin, who, in a 
group of homilies (Ber. 5b et seq.), remarks, * Were 
the human eye permitted to perceive them no human 
being would be able to live because of the evil spirits 
which fill the universe.” He also teaches that no 
prayer is acceptable except that offered in ihe public 
house of worship. This he bases on I Kings viii. 28 
" ... to hearken unto the song and unto the 
prayer”: where the song is heard there prayer will 
be heard (compare Tos. on ‘Ab. Zarah 4b, s.v. no». 

J. SR. S. M. 


BENJAMIN BEN AARON: Hasidic Writer; 
lived toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
He was a pupil of Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob, and 
of Baer of Meseritz. Later, in 1790, he was a 
preacher at Zlazitz. He was the author of the fol- 


lowing works: (1) “Ture Zahab” (Golden Neck- 
laces), Mohilev, 1816, homilies on the Pentateuch, 
Lamentations, and Esther; (2) “Ahawat Dodim? 
(The Love of Friends), Lemberg, 1795, homilies on 
the Song of Songs; (8) * Amtahat Binyamin ” (Ben- 
jamin's Sack) Minkowicz, 1769, on Ecclesiastes; 
(4) “Helkat Binyamin” (Benjamin’s Patrimony), 
Lemberg, 1793, à commentary on the Passover Hag- 
gadot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 18, 44, 192, 075; Wal- 

den, Shem ha-Gedotim he-Hadash, s.v. 

L. G, | I. BER. 

BENJAMIN AARON B. ABRAHAM. See 
SOLNIK, BENJAMIN AARON B. ABRAHAM. 

BENJAMIN B. ABRAHAM ANAV. See 
ANAW, BENJAMIN B. ABRAHAM. 

BENJAMIN ALESSANDRO KOHEN VI- 
TAL. See VITAL, BENJAMIN ALESSANDRO KOHEN, 

BENJAMIN B. ‘ASHTOR: A Palestinian 
halakist of the third amoraic generation, contem- 
porary of R. Hiyya b. Abba and senior to R. Heze- 
kiah (Yer. Bik. i. 64a). He is also cited as simply 
Bar ‘Ashtor, without his prenomen, b. 

J. SR. S. M. 

BENJAMIN (or MINYOMI) ASYA (“Phy- 
sician"): A Babylonian rabbinic scholar of the third 
and fourth amoraic generations (fourth century), 
contemporary of Rab Joseph and Raba, and founder 
of a school named after him, Debe Minyomi Asya. 
It is reported that the disciples of his school spoke 
disrespectfully of the Rabbis, saying, “Of what ben- 
efit are the rabbis to us? They have never proved 
it to be lawful for us to eat the raven, or to be un- 
lawful to cat the pigeon!” (meaning to say that, 
in spite of their disputations and hair-splitting argu- 
ments, the Rabbis have no authority to alter or 
abrogate a Biblical precept [Sanh. 99b e£ seg.]). Raba 
obtained from Benjamin some medical informa- 
tion; and when on one occasion he publicly lectured 
on the subject before the people of Mahuza, Benja- 
min's sons or disciples, who seem to have formed a 
medical gild, resented this publication of their pro- 
fessional secrets (Shab. 138b; ‘Ab. Zarah 28b). Ben- 
jamin Asya is probably identical with Minyomi b. 
Nihumi, the contemporary of Amemar I. (Ket. 69a), 
to whom Abaye appealed from a decision of Rab 
Joseph (/b. 81b) Brüll identifies Benjamin Asya 
with Bar Nathan Asya, who once manifested his 
disregard for rabbinic enactments by traveling on 
the second day of the Feast of Weeks from Beram 
(some read “Be Rab” — school) to Pumbedita, on 
which account Rab Joseph excommunicated him 
(Pes. 52a; see Dikduke Soferim, ad loc.). Brüll dis- 
covers in this school the origin of Karaism (* Jahrb.” 
i. 225). 

J. SR. BS. M. 

BENJAMIN, SIR BENJAMIN: Mayor of 
Melbourne; born at London in 1836. At the age of 
nine he accompanied his parents to Victoria. Asso- 
ciating himself at first with the firm of Benjamin & 
Co., merchants, he subsequently entered into part- 
nership with the late Hon. Edward Cohen. In 1870 
he was elected member of the City Council; and in 
1881 became an alderman of the ward he had hitherto 
represented. Notwithstanding heavy municipal 
labors, Sir Benjamin always took a lively interest 
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in communal affairs. He identified himself largely 
with the growth of the Melbourne Hebrew Congre- 
eation and its various educational and charitable in- 
stitutions, on the boards of which he was a most 
active worker. He is a trustee of the Jewish Phil- 
anthropic Society and the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society; a representative of the Melbourne 
Province in the Legislative Council; and a justice 
of the peace, both for Victoria and New South 
Wales. He was elected mayor of Melbourne in 
October, 1887; and so admirably did he perform the 
duties of his office that he was unanimously re- 
elected. In May, 1889, the honor of knighthood was 
conferred on him in recognition of his distinguished 
municipal services. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, May 31, 1889; People of 


the Period, 1897. 
J. G. L. 


BENJAMIN OF CANTERBURY or CAM- 
BRIDGE: English rabbi; disciple of Rabbi Tam; 
died at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He is mentioned in the list of medieval rabbis drawn 
up by Solomon Luria (see Grütz, “ Gesch. der Juden," 
vi. 365). Only one halakic decision of hisis known; 
it forbids the purchase of milk from a Gentile unless 
a Jew be present when it is drawn (Mordecai, * Abo- 
dah Zarah, ii. 826). Buta certain number of notes 
by a Rabbi Benjamin on Joseph Kimhi's "Sefer 
ha-Galuy” have been attributed by Matthews, 
the editor of Kimhi's book, to Benjamin of Canter- 
bury (“Jewish Quarterly Review,” ii. 327). Benjamin 
seems to have been a member of the English school 
of Masorites aud grammarians, including Moses ben 
Isaac, Moses ben Yom-Tob, Berechiah ha-Nakdan, 
and Samuel ha-Nakdan, the last of whom he quotes. 
It is possible that he came from Cambridge rather 
than from Canterbury, the transliteration of the 
former (W'IADYP) being sufficiently near to that of 
the latter (w"(ab3p) For while there is no Benja- 
min mentioned as living at Canterbury in the twelfth 
century, there is a rather distinguished “Magister 
Benjamin” of Cambridge mentioned in the Pipe 
Rolls of the fifth year of John (1204). Berechiah 
ha-Nakdan, in his commentary on Job, refers to 
“my Uncle Benjamin,” who was probably the same 
individual. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England. pp. d4, 

2x], 282; Eppenstein, in Monatsschrift, xl. 178, xli. 222. 

J. 

BENJAMIN, DAVID: Communal worker; 
born in London in 1815; died there June 25, 1893. 
In 1885 he emigrated to Australia; and, while in 
Tasmania, assisted in founding a synagogue. Soon 
afterward he settled in Melbourne, joining his 
brother Solomon, who is justly regarded as the 
founder of the Melbourne Jewish community. The 
firm of Benjamin Bros. was among the early pio- 
neers of the British settlement in the colony of Vic- 
toria, The firm prospered greatly, buying crude gold 
direct from the aborigines, and making large pur- 
chases on which the banks were reluctant to venture. 
Benjamin had also a large interest in the Bank of 
New South Wales. He endeavored to maintain the 
Jewish spirit of observance in the colony, and person- 
ally attended the Jewish sick in Melbourne. In 1854 
he returned to England, where he devoted him- 
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self entirely to the community, becoming connected 
with the Jewish Board of Guardians, the Bayswater 
Synagogue, and the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan 
Asylum. Benjamin was treasurer of the Bayswater 
Synagogue from 1865 to 1871, and warden from 
1871 to 1875. He was a life member of the council 
of the United Synagogue from its foundation, and 
was one of the seven elders of the United Syna- 
gogue. He was a prominent worker on behalf of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, labored untiringly 
in its cause, and was very munificent in his dona- 
tions to charity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World, June 

30, 1893. 

J; G. L. 

BENJAMIN B. DAVID CASES. See CASES, 
BENJAMIN B. DAVID. 

BENJAMIN B. ELIJAH BEER. See BEER, 
BENJAMIN B. ELIJAH. 

BENJAMIN B. GIDDEL (or GIDDUL), R.: 
A Palestinian amora of the fourth generation (fourth 
century), contemporary of R. Aha III. (Yer. Ma'as. 
Sh. v. 56b; Yer. Yeb. i. 2b). His name is but rarely 
met with in the Talmud, and then only in the Hala- 
kah (Yer. Ma‘as. i. 49a; Hul. 125a). It is probable 
that he was the son of Giddel b. Benjamin (Min- 
vomi) and therefore of Babylonian descent. 

J. SR. S. M. 

BENJAMIN GINZAKAYAH (of Ginzak = 
Gazaka in Media Atropatene): A Babylonian scholar 
of the third century, contemporary of Mar Sam- 
ucl All that is known of him is that death 
overtook him when he was on the point of de- 
ciding a ritual question in accordance with the views 
of Rab, as opposed to those of Samuel. Hearing of 
this circumstance, Samuel thanked God, who had 
prevented the promulgation of an erroneous deci- 
sion; aud to the prime mover thereof, his friend 
Rab, he applied the Scriptural saying (Prov. xii. 
21), “There shall no mischief happen to the just” 
(Yer. Ber. ii. 5b). In Babli (Niddah 65a) the name 
appears as * Minyamin Sakasnaah " (of Sacassana, à 
province of Armenia). 

J. 8R. S. M. 

BENJAMIN, HILLEL: Polish architect of 
the second half of the eighteenth century; born at 
Lasko. He was the builder of the synagogue at 
Lutomierz, which was constructed during the reign 
of the last king of Poland, Stanislaus August I. Ben- 
jamin seems to have studied in Germany. He en- 
joyed in his fatherland a certain reputation; for in 
the documents he isalways called “architect.” After 
finishing the synagogue at Lutomierz, he was com- 
missioned to construct one at Zloczow, which, how- 
ever, he did not finish. In examining the roof he 
fell to the ground and died. He is buried in the 
cemetery of Zloczow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mathias Bersohn, Kilka Slow, part ii., p. 21; 
Ost und West, 1901, No. 4, p. 286. 
S 


BENJAMIN (or MINYAMIN) B. IHI: À 
Dabylonian scholar of the second and third amoraic 
generations (third century); brother of Abbahu b. 
Ihi, the disciple of Samuel. Both brothers, while 
intensely exclusive and ditlident, so that they would 
have no dealings with Gentiles (Meg. 28a), were 
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very considerate toward their servants. One of the 
brothers arranged. that they should receive one dish 
from their master's table; the other would have 
them partake of every dish. Legend states that the 
latter brother was therefore deemed worthy of re- 
ceiving visits from the prophet Elijah (Ket. 61a). 

J, SR, 5. M. 

BENJAMIN B. ISAAC OF CARCAS- 
SONNE: This scholar is known only by his trans- 
lation from Latin into Hebrew, under the title of 
*'Ezer Eloah" (Divine Help), of the work of Jean 
de Bourgogne, of the provinee of Liége, on the cor- 
ruption of the air by the plague. This work, which 
contains in the appendix many empiric remedies 
against divers ills, is preserved in manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris (No. 1191, fol. 141b- 
194a); only one other manuscript copy being known 
to exist, and that is in the library of Daron D. de 
Günzburg. Of the original, which was perhaps 
written in French, hardiy any traces are left; that 
is, of the treatise described as “On the Epidemic, in 
Prose,” No. 852 of the Library of the Louvre, or the 
private library of Charles V., king of France. This 
is undoubtedly the little book, says Leopold De- 
lisle (MSS. de la Bibliothèque Nationale, 1891, iii. 
158, note 1), of Which there isa copy at the end of 
MS. Francais 12,323, under the title, “The Treatise 
Which the Masters of Medicine and the Astron- 
omers of Paris Wrote of the Plague Which Physics 
Calls the Epidemic, in the Year of Our Lord, N. S. 
MCCONLVIIL or perhaps the little book written 
in 1865 by Master Jean de Bourgogne, surnamed 
“With the Beard,” professor of medicine, and citizen 
of Liége (Delisle. * Observations sur Plusieurs MSS. 
de la Collection Barrois," p. 55). 

The date of the Hebrew work may therefore be 
fixed, at least approximately. The second book of 
Jean was written in 1365, and was translated by 
Benjamin a few years later, about 1870. Now, the 
author had said in the preface, asfar asone can judge 
from the Hebrew version, that already in the * year 
ve,” when the plague broke out for the first time, 
he had written a similar treatise beginning with the 
words by sby (* My God, my God ”) (Steinschneider, 

* Hebr. Uebers.” p. 804). With what does the nun- 
ber 22 correspond?  Steinschneider acutely remarks 
(* Hebr. Uebers.” Le): “The date 22 (p'55] could 
only mean 122 [= 1362]"; but that does not tally 
with the first outbreak of the Black Death, in 1848. 
Doubtless a Jewish era was substituted in the trans- 
lation, probably through a copyist's mistake. Could 
Jean have meant that he wrote this book twenty- 
two years before? "Then this treatise was written 
in 1870, as stated by Amplon (“ Autre Fonds de la 
Bibliothèque Bodleienne,” No. 192%). This tallies 
with the note cited by M. Delisle. The doubt as to 
the date detracts in no wise from the interest of this 
medical treatise, which was saved from oblivion by 
the version of Benjamin of Carcassonne, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Z. D. M. G. xxix. 165; 
idem, in Magazin, xii. 183; idem, Hebr. Ucbers. p. 804; 
Ecrivains Juifs, xxvii. 628, 752, and xxxi. 723; Gross, Gal- 
lia Judaica, p. 617. 


G. M. S. 
BENJAMIN B. JAPHET: A Palestinian 


scholar of the third amoraic generation (third cen-: 


tury), disciple of R. Johanan and senior to R. Zeira 
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E (Ber, 33a, 38b; Ket. 77a) Ife cultivated both the 
Halakah and the Haggadah; in his halakic deliver- 
anees, however, he was not considered very reliable. 
Thus when, on one occasion, Hiyya b. Abba and he 
differed on a traditional decision by their master, R. 
4cira remarked, “What does R. Benjamin b. Japhet 
amount to compared with R. Hiy ya b. Abba?" (Ber. 

38b; Yer. Ber. vi. 10a; Yer. Pes. ii, 290). Never- 
theless, this same R. Zeira had occasion to thank 
Benjamin for communicating to him a Halakah iu 
the name of R. Johanan (Shab. 539a) In the Hagga- 
dah, Benjamin wasa follower of R. Eleazar b. Pedat, 
whose expositionsand sayings he frequently reports 
(Meg. 16b; Sanh. 7a; compare Ex. R. xli. ; Lev. R. 
x.) —[Yer. Ber. iii. 60; Yoma 29a; Yer. Sanh, i. 18a; 
Shebu. 18b; Hul. 52b (correctly quoted in MS. M); 
Pesik. vii. 63b, viii. 68b; Pesik. R. xvii.; Midr. Teh. 


xxii; Gen. R. xliii.; Tan., ed. Buber, Lek Leka, 
1] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Meba, p. 69a; Heilprin, Seder ha- 


Dorot, ed. Wilma, ii. 85; Luncz, Jerusalem, i. (1, in which 


Benjamin’s grave is said to be at Safed. 
J. SR. s. M. 


BENJAMIN B. JEHIEL HA-LEVI: Polish 
Talmudist; Hved at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, He was the author of " Gib'at Benjamin” 
(Benjamin’s Height), Lublin, 1617, an alphabetical 
index to Jacob b. Asher’s four Turim. The book is 
very rare, never having been reprinted, although it 
is an excellent index to the Turim. 


0n. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem la- GOELA ed. Wilna, ii. 23; 


Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, NO. ð 
L. G. 


BENJAMIN BEN JOAB (called also De Syn- 
agoga, accordiug to Zunz): Payyetan; lived at 
Montalcino in the fourteenth century. His printed 
poems are: (1) A metrical introduction to the * Nish- 
mat” for Passover. Every strophe of this poem has 
ten lines of seven syllables. (2) A. sclihah of five 
strophes, with a refrain ending with the words 
N amsn (Oh, give us prosperity ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Diteratwrgeseh, p, 365; Landshuth, 
A nunude ha-_Abodah, p. 17. 
l. G. IL. Bn. 


BENJAMIN B. JUDAH LOEB COHEN. 
See BENascy, BENJAMIN. 


BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIF: American 
statesman and lawyer; born at St. Croix, West In- 
dies, in 1811; died in Paris, May 6, 1884. His parents 
were English, Jews who, some years before his birth, 
had removed from London to St. Croix, then a 
British island, in the hope of improving their fortune 
in the New World. <A few years after his birth, his 
family removed from St. Croix to reside in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and young Benjamin soon afterward 

ras sent to school at Fayetteville. Subsequently 
he spent three years at Yale College. His parents 
several times changed their residence, until they 
finally settled in New Orleans, La, There Benjamin 
served as a notary's clerk for some time, taught 
school, studied law, and on Dec. 16, 1889, was ad- 
mitted to the Louisiana bar. 

Louisiana had been acquired by the United States 
from France but a short time previously, and its 
language and legal system were still largely those 


re a a ra t 


of France. The broadening influences of the 
necessary mastery of different systems of law and 
literature left their mark upon Benja- 


Practises min, and can be traced in the breadth 
Law of grasp, philosophical reasoning, and 
in New wide reading to which he subsequent- 
Orleans. ly attained. Nor should notice be 


omitted of certain other formative in- 
fluences, which the London * Times? (May 9, 1884) 
commented upon in a sympathetically worded obit- 
uary: his inheritance of “that clastic resistance to 
evil fortune which preserved Mr. Benjamin’s ances- 
tors through a succession of exiles and plunderings, 
and reappeared in the Minister of the Confederate 
cause, together with the same refined apprehension 
of logical problems which informed the subtleties of 
the Talmud.” 

Benjamin's success at the Louisiana bar was re- 
markably rapid. At first he had found time to pre- 
pare, for his own use, a “Digest of the Reported 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of the Late Territory 
of Orleans and of the Supreme Court of Louisiana,” 
which was the earliest digest of Louisiana law. 
Together with his friend Thomas Slidell, he edited 
and prepared this for publication in 1884. Soon, 
however, his law practise became more engrossing ; 
and, as one of the recognized leaders of the Louisiana 
bar, he rapidly acquired a competence which en- 
abled him to withdraw from the legal arena, pur- 
chase a sugar-plantation. near New Orleans, and 
devote himself to sugar-planting and scientific ex po- 
sitions of the best methods of extracting saccharine 
matter from the cane. 

Politics also actively interested Benjamin, and 
from time to time he was elected to various local 

oflices. Thus, he was one of the most 

Sugar- active and influential members of the 
Planter and Louisiana Constitutional Convention 
Politician. of 1844-45, and of that of 1852. In 

1849 he was a successful presidential 
elector at large for the state of Louisiana, and as 
such cast his ballot for General Taylor as president 
of the United States. Originally a Whig, Benjamin 
became, during the change of party ties, a distin- 
guished Democratic leader. Meanwhile, however, 
the destruction of his property by inundations had 
driven him back to the active practise of law, where 
success once more awaited him. 

hat the number of Benjamin’s famous legal cases 
was very large is evidenced by an examination of 
the law reports of the period. Particularly notable 
was his conduct of the cases which grew out of the 
attempt to recover insurance for a cargo of slaves 
lost by reason of an insurrection on board the * Cre- 
ole," and his connection with enormously valuable 
California land-title cases, in one of which his fee is 
said to have been $25,000, a very large sum for that 
day. During the October (1848) term of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States he was admitted 
to practise before that body, and soon became one 
of the leaders of the federal bar. Benjamin's legal 
talents were so generally recognized that President 
Pierce tendered him the position of associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court; but he pre- 
ferred his activitiesat the bar and in politics. Pre- 
viously, when President "Taylor's cabinet was being 
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formed, Ben jamin's name had been under considera- 
tion for a cabinet portfolio. In 1852 he was elected 
to the United States Senate from Louisiana, and was 
reelected at the expiration of his term, six years later. 

In 1856 Benjamin was one of a small 


United group of senators that succeeded in 
States securing the nomination of Buchanan 
Senator. for president, as against Douglas, and 


he enjoyed great influence with the 

Buchanan administration until immediately before 
the outbreak of the Civil war. 

In the Senate he was soon recognized as one of the 

ablest debaters: and Charles Sumner considered him 


rey 


the most brilliant orator in the United States. His 
readiness in debate was remarkable; and he gener- 
ally spoke on the spur of the moment without 


preparation. An examination of the 7 Congres- 
sional Globe” of the time shows that almost invari- 
ably friends and foes alike were so much impressed 
by his oratory as to feel obliged to pay tribute to him 
on the spot. Of his farewell address, upon leaving 
the Senate when his state, Louisiana, seceded from 
the Union, Sir George Cornewall Lewis said to Lord 
Sherbrooke: “Have you read Benjamin's speech? 
It is better than our Benjamin [meaning Disraeli] 
could have done.” 

Benjamin was frequently called upon to deliver 
addresses and orations on national holidays and 
other non-political occasions; and competent judges 
declare that he was even happier at these times than 
in his political addresses and arguments. His right 
to be regarded as one of the greatest of the world's 
oratorsis no longer open to dispute. It was recently 
forcibly evidenced by his inclusion, with appropriate 
examples of his style and comment, in the com- 
prehensive and judiciously edited series of “The 
World's Best Orators” (x. 97-110) as well as in “The 
World's Best Orations? (i. 398), the former edited by 
Prof. Guy Carleton Lee. and the latter by Justice 
David J. Brewer. Henry L. Dawes, surely no in- 
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different judge, has well classed Benjamin with 
Sumner and Beecher, Wendell Phillips. Yancey, and 
Breckinridge, as having “stirred multitudes, aroused 
passions, and fired the public heart in terms not. less 
eloquent than the loftiest productions of Fox or Pitt, 
of Patrick Henry or John Adams.” 

In the Senate Benjamin's constitutional and legal 
arguments ever attracted particular attention, and 
made him the leader pur excellence in the defense of 
slavery and, later on, of secession. He never ac- 
tively identified himself with Jewish communal af- 
fairs: but his views and actions led to much unjus- 
tified identification of American Jews generally with 
the pro-slavery cause (see ANnTI-SLAVERY Move- 
MENT IN AMERICA). Thus, one of his most power- 

ful pro-slavery outbursts provoked 


Pro- Senator Wade's satirical reference in 
Slavery the Senate to “Israelites with Egyp- 
Advocate. tian principles”; and even more pro- 


nounced attacks in the Senate and in 
the Northern press generally, on the Jewsas favoring 
slavery, followed, when Benjamin became so promi- 
nently identified with the cause of the Confederacy. 
The late Isaac M. Wise, in his “Reminiscences.” 
gives an account of an interesting discussion between 
Benjamin, Daniel Webster, Maury the scientist, and 
himself, relative to their religious faiths, in the course 
of which Benjamin declined to permit his Jewish 
religious views to be described as Unitarian, as 
Webster had claimed the faiths of all four were in 
their essence. In 18d4he presented to the Senate, on 
behalf of American Jewish citizens, a petition calling 
for governmental action against Swiss anti- Semitic 
discriminations recognized in a treaty with our gov- 
ernment; thusacting as spokesman for the American 
Jews. 
Upon the organization of the Confederate govern- 
ment, President Jefferson Davis immediately called 
Benjamin into his cabinet as attor- 


Jefferson  ney-general (Feb. 25, 1861), to which 
Davis’ position was added that of acting sec- 
Right- retary of war (Sept. 17, 1861). On 


Hand Man. Nov. 21, 1861, he became secretary of 

war, resigning the portfolio of the De- 
partment of Justice: and he retained this position 
till March 17, 1862, when he became secretary of 
state, which office he retained till the collapse of the 
Confederacy in 1865. 

Throughout, Benjamin was Jefferson Davis’ most 
intimate and most influential adviser, and was gcn- 
erally described as the “brains of the Confederacy.” 

James Schouler, in his “History of the United 
States " (vi. 89), remarks: 

" Contemporaries had said at the outset that Toombs was the 
brain of the Confederacy ; but that title, as events developed. be- 
longed rather to Attorney-General Benjamin, the ablest, most 
versatile, and most constant of all Davis’ civil counselors, who 
acted as secretary of war after Walker's retirement in Septem- 
ber, and was then by the following March installed secretary of 
state, to remain premier until the bitter end, sanguine and 
serene in bearing, through all mutations of fortune and mis- 
fortune." 

During much of this time, particularly during his 
incumbency of the secretaryship of war, Benjamin 
was extremely unpopular; but President Davi isnever 
fora moment lost confidencein him. He resi gned the 

war portfolio on account of the Confederate reverses 
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in connection with the Roanoke Island campaign in 
1362, for which he was commonly held in a large 
degree responsible; but, in spite of censure from the 
Confederate Congress, President Davis promoted 
him to the secretaryship of state. 

This circumstance has recently been cleared up, 
through evidence that Benjamin was in no way to 
blame for these mishaps, but patriotically sacrificed 
himself, with President Davis! knowledge, by inten- 
tionally withholding his justification from the Con- 
gressional committee. Disclosure of the true facts 
would have involved an exposure of Confederate 
dearth of ammunition, which might, through gen- 
eral publication, have seriously jeopardized the 
Confederate cause at the timo. 

Benjamin’s most important labors were, however, 
rendered in connection with the diplomaticactivities 
of the Confederacy. Unfortunately, a thorough 
study of the diplomacy of the Confederacy has not 
yet been published, nor any adequate biography of 

3enjamin, of which that would be the principal 
chapter. But by such a publication it would be 
shown how near the Confederacy came to securing 
European intervention—particularly through the 
aid of Napoleon IIL —by the tempting and “states- 
manlike efforts of the Confederate state department 
under Benjamin’s direction, and to the probable 
transformation of an insurrection into a successful 
revolution in consequence. Even published data, 
however, not to mention oral reminiscences, justify 
the conclusion of the late I. M. Wise, who in an cdi- 
torial in the “ American Israclite,” May 16, 1884, said 
that “he was undoubtedly the most distinguished 
statesman of the Jewish family in this (19th) century 
and country.” 

At the close of the Civil war Benjamin fled to the 
West Indies and then to England, losing his Ameri- 
can property by confiscation. Tere, at the age of 
tifty-five, he had to commence bread-winning anew. 
Early in 1866 as a British subject he entered as a 

law student at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
Begins Life June of that year was called to the 
Anew in English bar, the usual term being cur- 
England. tailed by reason of his past eminence 
and acumen, through the influence of 
distinguished English judges. In 1868 his work on 
“The Law of Sale of Personal Property” appeared, 
and immediately had a marked success on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It has gone through edition after 
edition, and may well be: described as the most suc- 
cessful aud classical legal text-book of the latter halt 
of the nineteenth century. His success at the Eng- 
lish bar, after a brief interval during which he h: id 
been compelled to take up editorial work on the 
“Daily Telegraph," was remarkable, partic- 
ularly in connection with colonial appeals. His in- 
come for a number of years prior to his retirement 
from the bar (December, 1882) is said to have been 
upward of $200,000 per annum. In 1872 he attained 
the rank of Queen’s Counsel. 

A farewell dinner was given in Benjamin’s honor 
by the bench and bar of E ngland in the hall of the 
Inner Temple, London, on June 20, 1888, under 
the presidency of the attorney-general, Sir Henry 
James. His standing as the unquestioned leader of 
the British bar had been generally recognized for 
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some years prior to his retirement. He died at Paris 
May 6, 1884, his wife and a daughter—Ninetto, wife 
of Capt. Henri de Bousignac of the 

Ys Leader 117th regiment of the French line— 
of British surviving him. Benjamin married in 
Bar. New Orleans, at a time when there 
was no organized Jewish congregation 

there, a Catholic lady of the name of Natalie St. 

Martin. Investigation has failed to confirm the 

rumor that he abandoned the Jewish faith on his 

death-bed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. C. Tompkins, Judah P. Benjamin CAla- 
Dama State Bar Assn. Report, 1896, pp. exx.-exxxvii.); J. 
A. Hamilton, in Dict. of National Biography, iv. 223; Scott, 
Distinguished American Lawyers, pp. 43-50; The Green 
Bag. i. 365, 366; The Law Times, xxv. 188, Ixxvii. 47 (obitu- 
ary from the London Times); Francis Lawley, in The Athe- 
nam, May 12, 1888, i. 599; I. M. Wise, editorial in American 
Tsraelite, May 16, 1881; idem, Reminiscences, 1901; Bigelow, 
France and the Confederate Navy; Bullock, Secret Service 
of the Confederacy ; Baron Pollock, Reminiscences tn Fort- 
nightly Review, 1xix. 354; Sabin's Dictionary of Books Re- 
lating to America, vol. ii., 64; Bancroft’s Life of William 
H. Seward; B. H. Wise, Life of Henry A. Wise. Since the 
foregoing was written, J. M. Callahan’s valuable study, The 
Diplomatic Historjj of the Southern Confederacy (Balti- 
more, 1901), has been published, throwing much light on 
certain phases of Benjamin’s career. 


A. M. d. K. 


BENJAMIN B. JUDAH OF ROME. 
BOZECCI. 


BENJAMIN B. LEVI, R.: A Palestinian 
amora of the fourth century (third or fourth genera- 
tion), junior contemporary of R. Ammi and R. Isaac 
(Yer. Peah i. 15a), and senior to Abin II. (Yer. Pes. 
vii. 84e; Yer. Hor. i. 46a). His name is connected 
with several Halakot (Yer. Ter. i. 40b; Yer. Pes. ii. 
98d; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 42a, where his patronymic 
reads “Levai”), but more frequently with homiletic 
remarks. On God's message by Jeremiah (xxiii. 24), 
“Can one hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him [“er’ennu ”]?” he observes, “ When one 
sitteth in a corner and occupieth himself with the 
study of the Law, I show him [*ar'ennu ^] to the pub- 
lic, or when he hides himself for sinful purposes of 
apostasy, I expose him to public gaze” (Ex. R. viii. ; 
Tan., Wa’era, 9; compare Num. R. ix. 9). Accord- 
ing to him, when the time for Isracl’s restoration shall 
come, there will be a change in the order of nature; 
at present when the north wind blows no south 
wind prevails, and when the south wind prevails 
there is no north wind; but when God shall restore 
the exiled, He shall produce an “argestes ” (see Jas- 
trow, “Dict.” p. 115b), when both winds shall do 
service, as it is written (Isa, xliii, 6), “I will say to 
the north, Give up, and to the south, Keep not back: 
bring my sons from far,” etc. (Esther R. toi. 8; 
Cant. R. to iv. 16; Lev. R. ix.; Num. R. xiii.).— 
[Gen. R. Ixxxvii.; Midr. Teh. Ixxxvii. 2; Pesik. 
xiii. 112a, xviii. 137a; Pesik. R. xviii; Lev. R. 
xxviii.; compare Eccl. R. to i. 3.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Meo, 69b ; Bacher, ig. Pal. Amor. 
jii. 661 et seq. 

J. SR. B. M. 

BENJAMIN B. MATTITHIAH: Author of 
a large collection of responsa; flourished in Turkey 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. His oc- 
cupation was that of a merchant (* Benjamin Ze'eb," 
p. 14b), but he also served as a member of the rab- 
binical college of Arta (vilayet Yanina). In rabbin- 


See 


ical literature he is known chiefly through his 
disputes with many of his contemporaries, which 
were caused by the great independence he very often 
displayed in his decisions on legal questions, an 
independence that greatly offended the rabbinical 
authorities. . 

His collection of responsa, “Benjamin Ze'eb" 
(Venice, 1539), which he published partly in seif- 
justification, was not at all wel! received by the 
Italian and Polish rabbis of the time (compare Solo- 
mon b. Jehicl Luria, in * Yam Shel Shelomoh,” 3bon 
B. K. viii., No. 72). The work, containing 450 re- 
sponsa on the most diverse subjects, throws an in- 
teresting light on the intellectual as well as the 
social status of thc Jews of that time in European 
Turkey and in Asia Minor. For instance, Benja- 
min's ordinance against men and women dancing 
together met with great resistance, many young 
people refusing to obey this puritanical precept 
(“Benjamin Ze’eb,” pp. 228b et seq.). It should be 
noted that ^ Benjamin Ze'eb " is the title of the book, 
and not the appellation of the author, whose onlv 
name was Benjamin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem Aa-Gedolim. i. 36; Conforte, 


Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, pp. 31b, 40a: Michael, Or ha- 
Hayyim, No. 601; Brüll, in hls Jahrbücher, i. 89. 
| G. 


BENJAMIN BEN MEIR: Polish Talmudist 
and preacher; lived at Brody, Galicia, in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He wrote *Imre 
Binyamin” (The Words of Benjamin). a homiletic 
commentary upon the first three books of the Penta- 
teuch (Tarnopol, 1814). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 42; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. S6. 

L. G. I. BER. 

BENJAMIN B. MEIR HA-LEVI OF NU- 
REMBERG: Rabbi at Salonica at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Although German by birth, 
being a descendant of Jacob Moin, he was greatly 
esteemed by the Spanish-Portuguese Jews of Salo- 
nica, and was sent by the entire Jewish population of 
that city on a diplomatic mission to Constantinople. 
The contemporary responsa collections contain some 
of Benjamin’s decisions. He also wrote lexical ex- 
planations on the Mahzor of the German rite, which 
were printed in the Salonica editions of 1026 and 
1555-50. The last-named edition also contains some 
of Benjamin’s elegies, among them one upon the 
occasion of the great fire at Salonica in 1558. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. D. Luzzatto, in G. I. Polak's Dutch transla- 


. tion of the Mahzor, 1850, p. £: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 
591; Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. cols. 370, 791. 
L. G. 


BENJAMIN, MICHAEL HENRY: South 
African politician; born in London in 1822; died 
June 11, 1879. 

Early in life Benjamin went to Cape Colony (about 
the year 1849), and for ten years resided at Graaft- 
Reinet, where he was the promoter of several useful 
institutions. Thence he removed to Port Elizabeth, 
which town he represented in the Cape Legislative 
Assembly from the year 1864; and he was also a jus- 
tice of the peace for thecolony. He worked hard to 
secure the passing of the Eastern District Courts’ 
Bill, and his extensive acquaintance with commercial 
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matters made his opinions carry considerable author- 
ity inthe House. Benjamin successfully introduced 
the Stamp Act into the Legislative Assembly, and was 
one of the founders of the Standard Bank of British 
South Africa. Returning to England about 1869, he 
actively interested himself in a number of communal 
institutions, becoming a member of the committee 
of the United Synagogue, the Anglo-Jewish Associ- 
ation, and the Board of Deputies: and sitting on the 
committees of various London synagogues and pub- 
lic schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cape Argus, June, 1879; Jew. Chron. June 
13; Aug. 15, 1879; Jew. World, June 13, 1819. i 
G., L. 


J. 
BENJAMIN, MOSES: Beni-Isracl military 
oflicer; born in 1830; died at Bombay in December, 
1897. "The son of a subedar (captain), he joined the 
Twelfth Bombay Native Infantry as a private. 
While a non-commissioned oflicer he was entrusted 
with the responsible duty of watching over the 
wives and children of European officers of the regi- 
ment left at Deesa during the Mutiny of 1857. He 
was present at the siege and capture of Kotah, the 
action of Burnass, and the battle of Meanee (1848). 
Rising by dint of industry, he was gazetted as a 
commissioned officer (jemidar) in 1861. In 1865 he 
was made a subedar, in which capacity he superin- 
tended the work of the regimental lines, then in 
course of erection at Dharwar. In February, 1878, 
he was promoted subedar-major; in November, 1878, 
he became bahadur. He was a very inteligent 
ofticer, remarkably versed in military minutix. As 
a reward for his services the governor of India 
appointed him sirdar-bahadur (June, 1881), and in- 
vested him with the Order of British India of the 
first class. After having served for over thirty-two 
years, he retired on a pension, and went to Bombay ; 
and the Beni-Israel Old Synagogue Congregation in 
that city, in appreciation of his capacities, appointed 
him theirchief warden and treasurer. In February. 
1892, the governor of Bombay appointed him a jus: 
tice of the peace. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jetish Chronicle, Dec. 10, 1507. 
J. G. L. 
BENJAMIN BEN MOSES: [Italian scholar: 
lived at Rome at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He took an active part in the administration 
of the Jewish community of Rome, and was one 
of the delegates to the assembly of the Italian Jew- 
ish communities held at Forli in 1426, Benjamin is 
the author of a polemical work entitled * Teshubot 
ha-Nozrim Mikol ha-Mikra ume-Re iyyot ha-Da'at ” 
(Refutations of Christianity on Biblical and Logical 
Grounds) The work is still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2,408, 3; 
Codex Halberstamm, 32). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, as above: Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 452. 
G. I. Br. 
BENJAMIN BEN MOSES NAHAWENDI : 
Karaite scholar and philosopher; flourished at Naha- 
wend, Persia, at the end of the eighth century and 
the beginning of the ninth. According to the Ka- 
raite historian Solomon ben Jeroham—the contempo- 
rary of Saadia Gaon—Karaism began properly with 
"Benjamin, who surpassed even Anan in learning 
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(Solomon ben Jeroham’s commentary on Psalm lxi. 
1) But this assertion can not be verified. Benja- 
min's work is, for the most part, known only in 
quotations made by subsequent Karaite writers. 
But his personality must have been very important, 
since he was considered by all the Karaites to be 
as great an authority as the founder of Karaism, 

Anan himself. 
As stated by Japhet ben Ali in the introduction 
to his commentary on the minor prophets, Benjamin 
wrote the following works, mostly in 


His Arabic: (1) a commentary on the Pen- 
Works.  tateuch, in which he frequently refers 


to Oriental customs; (2) a commentary 
on Isaiah; (8) a commentary on Daniel, in which the 
word “yamim” (days)—in the verse * Blessed is he 
that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three hun- 
dred and five and thirty days" (xii. 12)—is explained 
by “years,” pointing thus to the year 1010 as the 
epoch of the arrival of the Messiah; (4) a commen- 
tary on Ecclesiastes and Song of Songs, or, as Pin- 
sker thinks, on all the Five Rolls; (5) “Sefer Miz- 
wot" (Book of Precepts); (6) *Sefer Dinim," or 
* Mas'at Binyamin” (Book of Laws, or Gift of Ben- 
jamin), written in Hebrew, and published at Kos- 
lov (Eupatoria)in 183í—containing civil and crimi- 
nal lawsaccording to Holy Writ. 
In the last-named work Benjamin approached in 
many points the Rabbinites. He adopted many 
rabbinical ordinances, which, how- 
Adopts ever, he left to the free choice of the 
. Rabbinical Karaites to reject or adopt. In order 
Or- to enforce obedience to the laws, Ben- 
dinances. jamin introduced a special form of in- 
terdict, differing but slightly from 
the excommunication of the Rabbinites. When an 
accused person refused to obey the summons served 
on him he was to be cursed on each of seven sue- 
cessive days, after which excommunication was to 


be pronounced on him. The interdict consisted 
in the prohibition of intercourse with all the mem- 


bers of the community, who were also forbidden to 
greet him, or to accept anything from him (** Mas'at: 
Binyamin,” 2a). 

Benjamin at times approached the Rabbinites in 
Biblical exegesis also, and combated Anan's inter- 


pretations, Thus he maintained with 

His the Rabbinites, against Anan, that the 
Biblical obligation to marry the widow of a 
Exegesis. childless brother extended only to the 


brother of the deceased and not to his 
further relations. He adopted the Talmudical in- 
terpretation of the Biblical words concerning the 
Sabbath—* Abide ye every man in his place” (Ex. 
xvi. 29)—maintaining that the prohibition herein 
expressed has reference, not to the residence, but to 
a distance beyond 2,000 yards of the town (compare 
Elijah Bashyazi, “ Adderet,” p. 63). 
However, in spite of many concessions to Rab- 
binism, Benjamin adhered firmly to the principle, 
expressed by Anan, of penetrating 
Freedom in rescarch of the Scripture. In Benja- 
Thought. min’s opinion one ought not to tic 
oneself down to the authorities, but 
to follow one’s own convictions: the son may differ 
from the father, the disciple from the master, pro- 
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vided they have reasons for their different views. 
Inquiry is a duty, and errors occasioned by inquiry 
do not constitute a sin (compare Japhet’s commen- 
tary, cited in Dukes's “ Beiträge,” ii. 26). 

Benjamin seems to have written a work in which 
he expounded the philosophical ideas contained in 
the Bible, Judging from the quotations made by 
later Karaite writers, such as Jacob al-Kirkisani, 
Japhet ben Ali, and Hadassi, Benjamin betrayed the 
influence of Philonic ideas, while he adopted the 
Motazilite theories on the divine attributes, free-will, 

and other questions of a like character 
Philosophy expounded before by Anan. God, 
of the he holds, is too sublime to mingle with 
Bible. the material world; and the idea that 
matter proceeded directly from God is 
inadmissible. God created first the Glory (“ Kabod"), 
then the Throne (“ Kisse"), and afterward an Angel. 
This Angel created the world, in which he is the rep- 
resentative of God. God Himself never came in 
contact with men, nor did He speak to Israel on 
Mt. Sinai. The Law and the communications to the 
Prophets proceeded from the Angel, to whom are 
referable all the anthropological expressions con- 
cerning God found in the Bible (Hadassi, “ Eshkol,” 
25b). The soul forms a part of the body, and is 
therefore perishable. The Biblical references to re- 
ward and punishment can be applied only to the 
body (Saadia, “ Emunot we ha-De'ot," vi. 4). 

This theory of an intermediary power, and the 
system of allegorizing all the Biblical passages con- 
cerning God, upon which Benjamin insists again 
and again in his commentaries on the Bible, were 
borrowed from the writings of the sect Magari- 
yah (Men of the Caves). This sect, the establish- 
ment of which, in consequence of a confusion in the 
text of Shahrastani, has been wrongfully attributed 
to Benjamin, is identified with the Essenes by Har- 
kavy, who shows that they were called “The 


Men of the Caves," because they lived in the desert 

(*Le-Korat na-Kittot," in the Hebrew Urunslatien 

of Grütz, iii. 497) Benjamin wrote his halakic 

works in Hebrew, his commentaries probably in 

Arabic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Kartierthums, i. 11-16; 
Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniot, pp. 44, 72, 199: Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 344; Gratz, Gesch. 
der Juden, v. 191-192; Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, pp. 6, 107; Frankl, in Erseh and Gruber’s En- 
cyklopüdie, xxxiii. 14, 15; Steinschneider, Polemische und 
Apologetische Literatur, p. 335 ; Shahrastani, German trans- 


lation, i. 257; Dukes and Ewald, Beiträge, ii. 26; Munk, in 

Jost's Annalen, 1841, p. 16. 

K. I. Br. 

BENJAMIN NABON, JERUSALEM. See 
NABON, BENJAMIN. . 

BENJAMIN ‘OZER B. MEIR: Polish Tal- 
mudist; died at Zolkiev May 25, 1810. He was 
rabbi in Clementow, and afterward head of the 
yeshibah at Zolkiev. He wrote “Eben Ozer” 
(Stone of Salvation), published by his grandson, 
Aaron b. Loeb of Pintschew (Zolkiev, 1792). It con- 
tains novell to a large portion of the Talmud and of 
Alfasi, as also to Maimonides’ “Yad” and Asher b. 
Jchicl’scommentary. He also wrote novell on the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, which, under the title 
of “Eben Ozer,” are appended to the Amster- 


dam edition of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. The later Russian. 
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editions (Dubnow, 1820; Wilna, 1884, and others) 
also give these novella. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Buber, in Ha-Eshkol, ii. 178. L 
| . G. 


BENJAMIN SALONICA. See Sotnm, BEX- 
JAMIN B. AARON ABRAHAM. 

BENJAMIN, SAMUEL: French soldier in the 
Carlist expedition against Madrid in 1887; distin- 
guished for bravery and remarkable devotion to 
Boulan de Brie, a lieutenant in the regiment in 
which he served. When De Brie was mortally 
wounded Benjamin carried him first from the field 
of battle, and afterward from the hospital where he 
had been left at the mercy of the enemy after the 
Carlists’ hurried departure from Huesca. De Brie 
died in Benjamin’s arms; and the faithful servant, 
gratefully remembering the kindness with which he 
had been treated by the lieutenant’s wealthy mother, 
was disconsolate, and exposed himself recklessly 
in the most dangerous engagements, performing 
remarkable acts of valor. Benjamin was a scrupu- 
lously religious Jew, and observed all the laws 
of his religion as far as was possible under the 
circumstances of the campaign. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sulamith, vol. ii., No. 9, quoted from Col. L.'s 
article in Die Elegante Welt on the Carlists’ expedition 
against Madrid in 1837. 


S. P. Wr 


BENJAMIN B. SAMUEL OF COU- 
TANCES: Talmudist and French liturgical poet 
of the first half of the eleventh century. The name 
of the place of his residence, Coutances (department 
of the Manche, Normandy), was formerly Cou- 
stances, in Hebrew *syDip; and Griitz (“ Gesch. der 
Juden," 8d ed., vi. 53) incorrectly transfers this Ben- 
jamin to Constance on the Lake of Constance. The 
old scholars conferred on Benjamin the honorable 
title * payyetan"; for he was one of the most prolific 
and most gifted of the payyetanim. In the various 
ritual collections thirty-one of his liturgical pieces 
are preserved. 

The fact that most of his poems occur in the 
French ritual, while the old German and Polish 
rituals contain each but one of his poems, suffices 
to show that Griitz’s conjecture is wrong. Benja- 
min wrote in the main for the three festivals and 
New-Year's Day, and some few poems for the Day 
of Atonement. It is doubtful whether certain lit- 
urgies containing “ Benjamin” in acrostic are to be 
attributed to him or to his younger contemporary, ' 
Benjamin b. Zerah. 

Benjamin was considered, also, a great Talmudic 
authority; and one of his decisions, cited by Isaac 
ha-Levi, Rashi's teacher, is of some importance. In 
this he shows the connection between Midrash and 
piyyut, explaining that both originated in public 
readings, and drawing the conclusion that the op- 
position to the insertion of piyyutim in the prayers is 
unfounded. Benjamin’s preference for Akiba’s 
* Alphabet," which he uses in his liturgical poems, 
reveals a certain inclination toward mysticism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 174; Gross, Gallia 

Judaica, p. 553: Kohn, Mordecai D. Hitel pp. 103, 153, 

Breslau. 1878: Landshuth, “Ammiude ha-bodah, p. 53; 

Michael, Or ha-Hayyim. p. 610; Rapoport, in Bikkure ha- 


‘Tttim, x. 121; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 115-120, 240. 
L. G. 


Benjamin the Shepherd 
Benjamin Wolf 


BENJAMIN THE SHEPHERD: A shepherd 
who lived in Babylonia at the beginning of the third 
century. The Talmud has transmitted the formula 
of a blessing of which he was the author. Benja- 
min, who possessed no knowledge of Hebrew, and 
was therefore unable to recite the prescribed grace 


after meals (“birkat ha-mazon"), substituted the : 


following brief ejaculation in Aramaic: “Blessed be 
the All-Merciful, the owner of this bread” (Ber. 


40b). This prayer is still taught little children who 
are unable to recite the “birkat ha-mazon.” Com- 
pare “Ba’er Heteb” to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 


Hay yim, 187, 1; Bacher, in Brody’s “ Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bibl." v. 154, In Yer. Ber. vi. 10b, bottom, the same 
story is related of “some Persian”; in both places 
Rab is cited as approving the plain man’s prayer. 

J. SR. L.G 

BENJAMIN, SIMEON (also known as Benja- 
min, Levi): English Hebrew grammarian, who 
published in 1773 at London “Da‘at Kedoshim ” 
(Knowledge of the Holy), a short Hebrew grammar. 
It deserves attention as one of the earliest works 
composed by an Ashkenazi in England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Catalogue, p. 87; Jacobs and Wolf, 
Bibliotheca, No. 2078. J 


BENJAMIN OF TIBERIAS: A rich Jew 
who, when the emperor Heraclius in 628 went to 
Jerusalem during the Persian war, was accused of 
hostility toward the Christians. This accusation 
probably implied that he sided with the Persians. 


Notwithstanding this charge, however, the emperor 


became the guest of Benjamin, who provided both 
for him and for his army. Reproached by Hera- 
clius for his hostility toward the Christians, Benja- 
min frankly declared: “The Christians, also, are 
enemies of my religion." When the emperor pun- 
ished the Jewsafter his victory, he spared Benjamin 
on condition that the latter would consent to bap- 
tism, and perhaps with the further understanding 
that he would emigrate to Egypt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. Bonn, i. 
501; Jost, Gesch. der Israetiten, v. 205; Gratz, Gesch. der 
Juden, 3d ed., v. 27. A passage from Elia Rabba ($19) has 
been recently referred to our Benjamin; see Friedmann, 
“ Elia Rabba,” p. 101, Vienna, 1902. 

G. S. Kr. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA: A celebrated trav- 
eler of the twelfth century. Beyond his journey, 
no facts of his lifeare known. In the preface to his 
itinerary, entitled * Massa'ot shel Rabbi Binyamin ? 
(Travels of Rabbi Benjamin), the information is fur- 
nished that he came from Tudela in Navarre, and 
that his father's name was Jonah. This descriptive 
work, written in an easy, fluent Hebrew, is compiled, 
as the preface states, from notes made by the trav- 
eler on the spot and brought back by him in 1178 to 
Castile. The unknown author of the preface prob- 
ably compiled the account for Benjamin from these 
notes, retaining the traveler's own words in the first 
person, but omitting much. Benjamin, for instance, 
claims to have noted down everything that he saw 
and allthat he heard from the mouths of men of 
established reputation in Spain. His notes, there- 
fore, may have contained at the same time the 
names of his informants; but in the book as pub- 
lished only Abraham the Pious is mentioned by name 
as having given information in Jerusalem. 
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Benjamin, who probably traveled as a merchant, 
evinced keen interest in all things, and possessed 
a clear insight into the conditions and history of the 
countries he traversed. His journey occupied thir- 

teen years: setting out from Saragossa 


Travels in 1160, he was back again in Spain in 

Occupy 1178. He made long stays every- . 
Thirteen where, taking plenty of time to collect 

Years. his information and to verify or dis- 


prove accounts given him. Being an 
intelligent Spanish Jew, he took an appreciative inter- 
est not only in Jewish affairs in the lands he visited, 
but also in the general conditions prevailing and in 
the various historical and educational facts related 
to him. His account contains numerous valuable 
details of the political history and internal develop- 
ment of countries and nations; and the history of 
commerce must always count Benjamin’s itinerary 
as one of its earliest and most valued sources. "The 
commercial importance of Barcelona and Mont- 
pellier, of Constantinople and Alexandria, as centers 
of international trade is vividly depicted. The sit- 
uation of some cities—as, for instance, Amalfi—is 
described in terse but graphic words. He givesa 
clear picture of the peculiarities of the republics of 
Genoa and Pisa, in which every house was a fortress. 
His characterization of the Greeks is accurate: wa- 
ging war by means of mercenaries, he says, they had 
come to have no warlike spirit themselves and had 
become women. He is struck by the significance of 

the victorious progress in Europe of 


His the Seljuks, whom he calls Turks. 
Accuracy He treats of the Assassins and Druses 
and with great shrewdness, as well as of 
Shrewd- the Wallachians, who were invading 
ness. Greece by way of the Balkan passes. 


He made the intimate acquaintance 
of the most important functionaries of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and has much to say likewise about the 
calif in Bagdad, whom he compares to the Christian 
pope. Many more of these little details of infor- 
mation could be adduced to show Benjamin's acute- 
ness of observation and critical understanding of 
affairs, both Jewish and non-Jewish. 

But Benjamin's chief interest, undoubtedly cen- 
tered in the conditions of the Jewish congregations 
of the countries he visited, and about which he 
has registered so many and such important and reli- 
able accounts that his “Travels” are considered a 
source of the first importance for the history of the 
Jews in the twelfth century. With the sole excep- 
tion of the “Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” written about the 
same time by Abraham ibn Daud of Toledo, there 
is no work which compares with Benjamin’s in 
value. His accounts, moreover, cover the majority 
of the countries then inhabited by Jews. In a spe- 
cies of panoramic view, he gives full descriptions of 
the Jews living in all those lands, with accurate 
data about them, their civil standing, their occupa- 
tions, their schools, and their leading men. 

Benjamin's route to the East took him through 
Catalonia, southern France, Italy, Greece, the islands 
of the Levant, Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, to 
Bagdad. Arrived at that city, which was then 
again the residence of a Jewish exilarch, he gath- 
ered information concerning countries which lay 
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still farther east and north, and concerning the large 
Jewish congregations of Persia and of the countries 
beyond the Oxus. His homeward journey lay 
through Khuzistan, the Indian ocean, and Y emen, to 
Egypt, where he stayed a long time; thence by way 
of Sicily back to Spain. Some remarkable notes are 
given at the end of the book concerning the Jews of 
Germany, as also those of the Slavonic lands east of 
Prague, Likewise northern France, with its incom- 
parable scholars, hospitality, and fraternal feeling, 
is not forgotten. Benjamin did not himself visit 
these latter countries, and so was not personally ac- 
quainted with any of their leading men. In other 
places Benjamin—probably not a scholar himself, 
but possessing a profound respect for scholarship— 
always enumerates the principal men and the heads 
of the Jewish communities, His book thus contains 
the names of no less than 248 of those he knew, 
among them many well known to history. 

Of especial importance are his statistical data; 
and it is from his accounts that the first accurate 
representation of the density of the Jewish popula- 
tion in certain districts and cities is obtained. He 
furnishes alsoimportant and reliable accounts of the 

civil occupations of the Jews. From 

His him it is learned, for instance, that the 

Statistical Jews of Palestine and of some other 

Data. countries extensively practised the art 

of dyeing; that the large Jewish con- 

gregation of Thebes, in Greece, was employed in the 

manufacture of silk and purple; that there were 

Jewish glass-makers in Antioch and Tyre; that in 

the last-named town there were also Jewish ship- 

owners: that among the Druses of Lebanon, Jewish 

workmen were domiciled; and that in Crissa, at the 

foot of Parnassus, a large colony of Jewish peasants 
existed. 

Benjamin also gives valuable particulars concern- 
ing Jewish sects. He tells of the Karaites in Con- 
stantinople, Ashkelon, and Damascus; of a peculiar 
sect upon the island of Cyprus which fixed the begin- 
ning of the Sabbath not on Friday evening, but on 
Saturday morning; of the Samaritans in Cæsarea, Se- 
baste, Ashkelon, Damascus, and espe 
cially in Nablus (Shechem). He calls 
the Samaritans “Samaritan Jews,” and 
describes peculiarities of their worship 
and language. His accounts of the Jews in Bagdad 
and other cities of the East are very full; and most 
interesting is his description of the grave of Ezekiel 
the prophet, and the solemn ceremonies there. His 
account of the pseudo-Messiah, David Alroy, who 
appeared shortly before Benjamin’s journey, is the 
chief source of information concerning that remark- 
able episode of Jewish history. 

The details mentioned above will suffice to give 
an idea of the rich contents of Benjamin's book of 
travels, which, though perhaps not altogether free 
from fiction, is preponderatingly marked by sobriety 
and clearness of narrative and a concise style, avoid- 
ing mere verbiage. 

Benjamin's itinerary, published in Constantinople 
in 1543, has been reprinted as follows: Ferrara, 1556; 
Freiburg in Breisgau, 1588; Leyden, 1688 (with 
Latin translation); Amsterdam, 1697; Altdorf, 1762; 
Sulzbach, 1783; Zolkiev, 1805; Lemberg, 1859; War- 


Jewish 
Sects. 


saw, 1884. The work was published in Latin by 

Arias Montanus (Antwerp, 1575), and by C. l'Em- 

pereur (Leyden, 1683); in German, by Mordecai 

ben Moses Drucker (Amsterdam, 1691; Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1711, perhaps following the Latin of 

L'Empereur); in French by Bergeron (* Recueil des 

Voyages," The Hague, 1735, following the trans- 

lation of Arias Montanus; also Paris, 1830), and by 

J. Ph. Baratier (Amsierdam, 1734); in English in 

1625 (London, from the Latin of Arias Montanus), 

1744 (S. Harris, “Collection of Voyages," vol. i.), 

1184 (ed. R. Gerrons), 1808 (Pinckerton, * General 

Collection," vol. vii); by A. Asher, London, 1840; 

and in part by M. N. Adler (“ Pal. Explor. Fund 

Quarterly Statement,” October, 1894, pp. 288 et seq., 

from a manuseript in the British Museum); and in 

Dutch by Jan Bara (Amsterdam, 1666) <A new 

edition has been prepared (1902) by Grünhut in 

Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly and L. Lelewel, Notice Historique 
sur Benjamin de Tudèle, Brussels, 1852 (also published = 
part of vol. iv. of Lelewel's. Géographie du Moyen-Age); R 
Luria, Sull? Itinerario di Beniamino da Tudela, in Vessillo 
Tsraeiitico, xxxvi. 86; Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, i. 163; 


Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4570; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 
vi. note 10 


G. W. B. 

BENJAMIN, WILLIAM (commonly called 
«Bill Bainge’’): English pugilist; born at North- 
leach, Gloucestershire, England, in 1826. Benja- 
min’s first match was with Tom Sayers, the cham- 
pion of England from 1857 to 1860, for £200 a side, 
the battle taking place on the Isle of Grain, in Kent, 
Jan. 5, 1858. Sayers disposed of his opponent in 
three rounds. A second match, for the same stakes, 
was arranged, and took place at Ashford, April 5, 
1858. On this occasion Benjamin made a strong 
defense, but was counted out in the eleventh round, 
despite his protest at being forced from the ring. 
This encounter somewhat retrieved Benjamin’s repu- 
tation, which had been lowered by his poor show- 
ing in the first battle. That he ultimately became 
a capable boxer is shown by the fact that on July 
99, 1861, at Home Circuit, he fought Dick James of 
Aberdare, against whom he had been matched for 
£100 a side, and beat him in two rounds. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jews’ Annual for 5647 (1886-87), 


pp. 112-118. 
J. F. H. V. 


BENJAMIN WOLF B. AARON. See SPIRO. 


BENJAMIN, WOLF B. DANIEL: Rabbi in 
Chomsk, government of Grodno, Russia. He pub- 
lished * Nahlat Binyamin ” (Benjamin's Inheritance), 
festival sermons and a homiletic commentary on 
the Passover Haggadah (Cracow, 1642). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 789: Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim, No. 277. 

L. G. J. BER. 


BENJAMIN WOLF ELEAZAR. See LoEw, 
BENJAMIN WOLF. 

BENJAMIN WOLF BEN ISAAC LEVI: 
Cabalist; lived at Leitmeritz, Bohemia, in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. He is the author of 
a work, *Amarot Tehorot” (Pure Words), ex plain- 
ing the difficult words of the Zohar, published by his 
son Saul, Lublin, 1745. Another work of Ben- 
jamin, entitled “Torat Mosheh " (The Teaching of 


Benjamin Wolf Rapoport 
Benoliel, Don Judah 


Moses), is still extant in manuscript (Oxford, No. 
1171). It contains explanations of the thirteen arti- 
cles of belief according to the Midrashim and Hagga- 
dot; theological and metaphysical articles extracted 
from the works of Spanish, French, and German 


scholars, with additions of his own; and historical. 


sketches. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 581: Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 790; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 169. 

K. C'I. Bn. 

BENJAMIN WOLF RAPOPORT. See Rar- 
OPORT, BENJAMIN WOLF. 

BENJAMIN WOLF BEN ZEBI HIRSCH: 
Judæo-German writer; lived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Germany. He was the author of “Sefer 
ha-Heshek " (Book of Desire), a Judæo-Germau col- 
lection of medical prescriptions (Hanau, 1726). Com- 
pare NAPHTALI HA-KOHEN; JOEL HEILPRIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv. 797. 
Tee: M. B. 


BENJAMIN YERUSHALMI: Exile from 
Jerusalem who lived at Bordeaux; said to have been 
one of the authors of WeHt Rauvm, recited in the 
morning prayers on Mondays and Thursdays. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 17; Gross, Gallia 

Judaica, p. 7a. 

K. I. Br. 

BENJAMIN HA-ZADDIK (“the pious”): A 
philanthropist of the tannaitic period. According 
to a Baraita, he was manager of certain charitable 
funds. Once there appeared before him a woman 
begging alms, but Benjamin protested that the treas- 
ury was exhausted. The poor, despairing woman 
thereupon exclaimed, “ Rabbi, if thou wilt not aid 
me, a woman and her seven children will perish of 
starvation!” Benjamin then undertook to support 
the family out of his own means. After the lapse 
of some time Benjamin became sick unto death. 
Then, legend says, the ministering angels addressed 
the Lord, saying, “ Master of the universe, Thou hast 
said, Whosoever preserves a single being in Israel 
is in Thy sight as if he had preserved the whole 
world: shall Benjamin, who has preserved a mother 
and her seven children, die at an early age?” 
Thereupon the decree of death was annulled, and 
two-and-twenty years were added to Benjamin’s 
allotted period of life (B. B. 11a). 

J. SK. S. M. 


BENJAMIN ZEEB B. SAMUEL ROMA- 
NER. See ROMANER, BENJAMIN ZE'EB B. SAMUEL, 
BENJAMIN ZE'EB OF SLONIM: hussian 
Talmudist; lived at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; reputed pupil of Elijah b. Solomon of Wilna, 
and of the latter's pupil, Hayyim b. Isaac of Volo- 


zhin. He wrote a number of letters, published under 
the title “Mazref ha-‘Abodah” (Purifier of the 


Ritual; Königsberg, 1858; Munkatsch, 1890), con- 
taining an alleged correspondence between Benjamin 
and the friend of his youth, Joseph of Nemerow, on 
the subject of Hasidism. In tne first letter Denja- 
min asks his friend for information concerning the 
movement, his investigations not having enabled 
him to understand how Hasidism could presume to 
change the old laws, and to conform them to the 
rules of the Cabalists, particularly of Isaac Luria. 
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The friend's “answer” follows with a detailed ac- 
count of the relation of the Cabala to the Talmud, 
and states how far the former may claim to be au- 
thoritative, even when in conflict with the Talmud, 
Benjamin’s next letter, a most interesting piece of 
work, gives in the form of a dialogue (“ wikkuah ") 
between himself and a Hasid, the arguments for and 
against Hasidism, showing his thorough knowledge 
of the principles which distinguish the Hasidim and 
their opponents, Therein the opponent of Hasidism 
raises nineteen objections, which his anonymous 
Hasid meets, in almost every case satisfactorily. Ilis 
friend Joseph of Nemerow then succeeds in convin- 
cing Benjamin completely of the truth of Hasidism. 

A very slight examination of the letters is sufti- 
cient to show their fictitious character and to de- 
monstrate that they are written forthe purpose of 
illustrating the truths of Hasidism by an imaginary 
conversion of a pupil of Elijah of Wilna; an im- 
pression that is confirmed when, although alleged 
to have been written in 1787, they speak of Elijah 
as deceased (18b, etc.), whereas he died a decade 
later. Furthermore, a work of Elijah is cited (17a) 
which was not published until 1819, Whether the 
name “ Benjamin of Slonim” is also fictitious can not 
be ascertained, nor is there any clue that might eive 
information coneerning the author of this clever 
apologetic for Hasidism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deinhard. Miflagot_be-Yisrael, p. 89; idem, 
Zemir 'Arizim, Introduction, p. 15, considers Judah Bach- 
rach to be the author of the Mazrcf ha-Abodah, but with- 
out suflleient evidence. 

L. G. 


BENJAMIN ZEEB WOLF BEN SHAB- 
BETHAI: Dayyan at Pinczow in the latter half 
of theseventeenth and at the beginning of the eight- 
eenthcentury. Heedited the Shulhan ‘Aruk, IToshen 
Mishpat, with notes that are a digest of the works 
of the rabbinical authorities of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to which he occasionally adds his own views 
or those of his contemporaries. The book was pub- 
lished in Berlin in 1712 under the title “ Misgeret 
ha-Shulhan ” = “ Border of the Table” (see Ex. xxv. 
25), with a preface by his son Shabbethai, who lived 
in Halberstadt in the house of Judah Loeb, the son- 
in-law of the local rabbi, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH 
BERLIN, a patron of rabbinical studies, who seems 
to have defrayed the expenses of the printing of 
this work. Benjamin’s father, Shabbethai, was a 
brother of Samuel RoxaxNEn, and Benjamin was 
therefore a cousin of Benjamin, the rabbi of Dessau 
and author of “Ir Binyamin.” In an appendix to 
the work are printed “’Tekanot ha-Borehim,” the 
laws on bankrupts passed by the CoUNCIL OF THE 
Fotr LANDS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Miehael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 278, and the bibli- 
ographical works, s.v. 
Ti G; D. 


BENJAMIN BEN ZERAH: Payyetan; lived 
in southeastern Europein the middle of the eleventh 
century. He is called by the later payyetanim 
“the Great,” and also “ Ba‘al Shem” (Master of the 
Name), on account of the numerous names of God 
and angels used by him in his piyyutim. He wrote 
15 poems (* yozerot”) for the Sabbaths preceding the 
feasts, and 40 selihot, published in the Mahzor of 
the German rite. 
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His piyyutim have an easy, elegant style. Paral- 
lels with Kalir are frequent. Judging from his 
selihah, 9N | NIN (^I beseech thee, Lord God")— 
in which he plays on the name of God—consisting of 
29 letters, and his *Ofan," in which he gives the 
names of angels, Benjamin was inclined to mys- 
ticism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, pp. 120, 139-1413; 
idem. Z. G. p. 316; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha- Abodah, p. 
52; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 278; Fuenn, Koenesct Y israel, 


p. 167. 
L. G. I. Bn. 


BENLOEW, LOUIS: French philologist; born 
at Erfurt Nov. 15, 1818; died at Dijon February, 
1900. He studied at the universities of Berlin, Leip- 
sic, and Gottingen, and went to France in 1841, 
where he taught modern languages at Nantes and 
Bourges successively. He became librarian at 
the Sorbonne; received the degree of * Docteur ós 
Lettres?" in 1847; wasappointed professor of ancient 
literature at the University of Dijon in 1849; be- 
came dean of the faculty of that institution; and 
was pensioned in 1882. He was a knight of the 
Legion of Honor. Besides his graduation theses on 
the style of Sophocles compared with that of Æs- 
chylus and Euripides (“De Sophocles Dictionis 
Proprictate cum ZEschyli Euripidisque Dicendi 
Genere Comparata") and the accentuation of the 
Indo-European languages (“De l Accentuation des 
Langues Indo-Européennes "), Benloew was the au- 
thor of the following works: * Apercu Général de la 
Science Comparative des Langues," 1858; “ Precis 
d'une Théorie des Rythmes,” 1862; “Recherches 
sur l'Origine des Noms de Nombres Japhétiques et 
Sémitiques," 1862; “Les Sémites à Ilion, ou la 
Vérité sur la Guerre de Troie," 1863; “Essai sur 
l'Esprit des Littératures," 1870; “Un Dernier Mot 
sur les Prosateurs," 1871; “La Gréce Avant les 
Grecs," 1877; “Analyse de la Langue Albanaise,” 
1879: “Les Lois de l'Histoire," 1881. He also pub- 
lished an edition of Sophocles, and, in collaboration 
with H. Weil, “Théorie Générale de |’ Accentuation 
Latine,” 1885. 

S. J. W. 

BENMOHEL, NATHAN LAZARUS: The 
first conforming Jew'obtaining a degree in a British 
university; born at Hamburg about 1800; died in 
1869. He scttled in Dublin in 1829 as teacher of 
languages; entered the university after a course of 
private study in 1882; obtained his degree of B.A. 
in 1836, and of M.A. in 1846. He held the position 
of deputy professor of German and French at the 
Dublin University from 1839 till 1842. 

Benmohel composed, but never published, the 
following works: (1) “Orthographia Hebrivo-An- 
glicana,? 1830—a new system of writing English in 
Hebrew current handwriting, after the usage pre- 
vailing in Germany: (2) “An Essay in Verse, To- 
ward a Comparison Between the History of the Chil- 
dren of Israel During their Journeys from Egypt to 
the Promised Land, and That of the Reformation ” ; 
(3) “Primitive Ethnology, Tending to Bea Guide, 
Basis, and Tribute to ‘Sammlung Altdeutscher Eigen- 
namen’” (incomplete) He died in Dublin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anglo-Jewish Exhibition Catalogue, 1887, 

pp. 22, 93, 62. 

G. L. 
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BENNETT, HENRY: Sergeant in the British 
army; bornin England 1863; killed inaction during 
the war with the Afridis, November, 1897. He was 
a grandson of Solomon Bennett, the engraver, who 
translated the Hebrew Bible into English in 1841. 
Bennett was at first articled to a firm of solicitors; 
but in 1882 he enlisted in the British army —joining 
the first battalion of the Dorsetshire regiment—and 
went to Egypt, where he saw active service during 
the events occurring in connection with Arabi Pasha. 
He assisted in drilling some of the black troops up 
the country, and his knowledge of Arabic was con- 
sidered by the authorities to be of great value. He 
returned with his regiment to England, and when 
subsequently it was ordered to India he went out 
with it. After participating in the engagements at 
the front, he was killed on the retreat from Warren. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Nov. 26, 1897. 

di G. L. 

BENNETT, SOLOMON: English theologian 
and engraver; born in Russia before 1780; died after 
1841. He wrote a considerable number of works 
on Biblical topics, among them “The Consistency 
of Israel,” 1812; “Discourses on Sacrifice,” 1815; 
“The Temple of Ezekiel,” 1824; “Critical Remarks 
on the Authorized Version,” 1884. 

Bennett began to publish a complete revised trans- 
lation of the English Bible in 1841; but only two 
numbers, containing Gen. i.-xli., appeared, and the 
project was abandoned. His “Temple of Ezekiel” 
contains as a frontispiece a portrait of himself en- 
graved by Bennett after an original painting by Fra- 
zer. Bennett was in Berlin 1795-99, but spent the 
latter part of his life at Bristol. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, 
Nos. 908, 1896, 1897, 1900, 1914, 1923; Ben Chananja. iv. 1861, 
No. 1; Nagler, Künstler-Levikon, s.v. Bennett, Salomo; A. 
Wolf, in Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, 1901, p. 629. 

J. 


BENOLIEL, JOSEPH: Portuguese translator; 
lived at Lisbon. He wrote the small book, “ Porat 
Yosef ” (Joseph's Fruitful Bough; see Gen. xlix. 22), 
containing Spanish translations of the sayings of 
the Fathers, the Pesah-Haggadah, the Song of Sol- 
omon, the Books of Ruth and of Esther, Lamenta- 
tions, and of some Haftarot (Lisbon, 1887). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud., pp. 20 et 


seq. 
L. G. M. K. 


BENOLIEL, DON JUDAH: Moroccan and 
Austrian consul at Gibraltar; president of the Jew- 
ish community there, and of the chamber of com- 
merce: died in 1839. When Sardinia sent a fleet 
against Morocco, Benoliel was enabled, in his consu- 
lar capacity, to settle the differences amicably. He 
earned special credit by his services to the Jewish 
community of Tangier. On account of a quarrel 
that had taken place between two Jews in a syna- 
gogue of that city, the governor, with the sultan's 
consent, had all the synagogues of the city demol- 
ished. When the sultan Muley Abd al-Rahman vis- 
ited Tangier two years later, Benoliel, who was 
much respected by him, declining all honors for him- 
self. secured. permission for the reerection of ihe 
synagogues. In memory of this noble self-denial, a 
special memorial prayer is offered on every Day of 
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Atonement in the synagogues of Tangier. Judah 
Benoliel also possessed the full confidence of Cardi- 
nal Mastai-Ferretti, afterward Pope Pius IX. When 
the latter returned to Italy from Chile he entrusted 
Benoliel with large sums of money. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Report of the Angla-Jowish Association, 
1811-18, p. 113. 
G, M. K. 


BENSCHEN: A Judieo-German word meaning 


either to say a blessing or to blessa person. It is 
derived from the Latin "benedicere"; German 


“ benedeien ”; old Spanish “ beneicer"; Portuguese 
“benzer”; Provencal “benesir,” “beneir”; French 
* bénir." Benschen is used specitically for the saying 
of grace after a meal. * Gomel Benschen " means to 
recite the benediction of thanksgiving after having 
escaped a great danger either in illness or in im- 
prisonment, or after some perilous trip by sea or 
through the desert, the benediction containing the 
word *ha-gomei?; “Blessed be thou, O Lord, who 
bestowest (ha-zomel) mercy upon the undeserving ” 
(Ber. 54b). See BENEDICTION, 

* Benschen ” is used for the blessing of God—“ Der 
Bore [Creator] wird dich benschen.” See “ Kaw ha- 
Yashar,” in Grünbaum's * Jüdisch-Deutsche Chresto- 
mathie,” 1882, p. 255, for the blessing of the children 
on Sabbath, festival days, and other solemn occa- 
sions. Benschen is also resorted to in cases of great 
sickness when there is little hope of recovery; the 
abbi or saint is then requested to offer a prayer, 
often with a change of the name of the sufferer so 
as to avert his apparently impending fate. See 
NAME, CHANGE OF; and SUPERSTITIOUS Customs. 
“ Denschen" is used also euphemistically for “ slap- 
ping.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tendlau, Sprichwörter und Redensarten 
Deutsch-Jüdiseher Vorzeit, 1860, pp. 485, 642, 743, 892, 1019; 
Griinbaum, Jtidiseh-Deutsche Chrestomathie, 1882, p. 255. 

K. 

BENSHEIM, SIMON: Member of the grand- 
ducal Oberrat (Upper House) of Baden; born at 
Mannheim Oct. 14, 1823; died there Oct. 26, 1898, 
Extremely active in congregational and philan- 
thropic matters, he was annually elected by unan- 
imous vote a member of the synagogal council, 
and finally its president. The grand duke recognized 
his worth as a communal leader and as a public- 
spirited Citizen by conferring upon him the Zih- 
ringer Lówen-Order of the second class. As a mem- 
ber of the grand ducal Oberrat he won for himself 
the respect and esteem of all classes of people. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Der Gemeindehate, p. 2, in Allgemeine Zei- 
tung des Jidenthuims, 1898, No. 49. 


S. M. Co. 
BENTWICH, HERBERT: Englishlawyerand 


communal worker; born in London 1856; educated 
at University College and the University of London 
(LL.D.). One of the founders of the Hampstead 
Synagogue, he is also one of the chief pro- 
moters of the Chovevei Zion Association in Eng- 
land, and assisted in affiliating it with the Zionist 
movement under Dr. Herzl. In that capacity he 
attended the Basel Congress of 1898, in which he 
was a member of the presidential council. 

Later, when the somewhat diverse aims of the 
two associations became apparent, Bentwich severed 


his connection with the English Zionist Federation. 
He organized the Maccabean Pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine, 1897. Dentwich is an authority on copyright. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harris, Jewish Year Book, 1901, p. 246. 


BENVENISTE (Hebrew. n93s333, in Catalan, 
Benvenist: The name of an old, rich, and schol- 
arly family of Narbonne, the numerous branches 
of which were found all over Spain and the Pro- 
vence, as well as at various places in the Orient. It 
is still borne by certain families in Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Vienna. It was also used as a prenomen (see 
Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl? No. 7848; Loeb, in 
* Rev. des Etudes Juives," xxi. 158). 

1. Abraham Benveniste: Statesman and chief 
rabbi (or * court rabbi”) of Castile during the reign 
of Juan IL, 1406-54. He was entrusted with the 
publie finances, and, as he himself has stated, he 
controlled. in conjunction with the constable AI- 
ro de Luna. the entire administration of Castile. 
He was rich and learned and an influential represent- 
ative of the Jews at court, being called thither by 
various events, of which the most important was 
the following: On the oecasian of a malicious charge 
of ritual murder preferred against the Jews ina city 
near Ecija, Abraham Benveniste, together with Jo- 
seph ha-Nasi, the chief farmer of the taxes, and Abra- 
ham ibn Shushan, repaired to the palace in order to 
expose the falsity of the aceusation and to prevent 
further danger to the Jews. In compliance with 
the desire of the Jewish scholars, aid the petitions of 
allthe Jewish communities of Castile, the king, or, 
more strictly speaking, Alvaro de Luna, appointed 
Benveniste in 1439 chief judge of the Jews and 
court rabbi (Rab de Ja Corte). 

In order to consider the laws issued against the 
Jews, to further the neglected study of the Talmud, 
and to puta check upon the prevalent immorality and 
the practise of informing, Benveniste, immediately 
after his appointment, called a synod at Valladolid. 
It was composed of rabbis, scholars, and other prom- 
inent men, and met, not as Graetz has it, in the 
royal palace, but in the chief synagogue, situated 
in the Jews’ quarter. Under the presidency of Ben- 
veniste the synod drew up a statute called the “ Te- 
kanah,” which was to serve asa basis for the admin- 
istration of the communities. Jt dealt with the divine 
service, with the glorification of the study of the 
Law, with state taxation, and with the welfare 
and progress of the communities. It is divided into 
five sections; namely: (1) concerning the study of the 
Law: (2) the choice of judges and other function- 
aries; (3) the practise of informing: (4) taxes and 
duties; and (5) apparel. The statute was to remain 
in force ten years. 

In 1869 M. Kayserling translated this statute into 
German froma manuscript in the national library 
in Paris: under the title “Das Castilianische Ge- 
meinde-Statut " it appeared in the “Jahrbuch für 
die Gesch. der Jud. und des Judenthums,” iv. 262- 
334. The Spanish edition by Francisco Fernandez 
y Gonsales is entitled, “ Ordenamiento Formado por 
los Procuradores de las Aljamas Hebreas . en la 
Asemblea Celebrada en Valladolid en el Afie 1482,” 
Madrid, 1886 (see “Revue Etudes Juives,” xiii. 187 
et seq.). 
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Abraham is renowned for having reinstated the 
study of the Law and for having, by his liberality, 
kept many Jews from conversion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, pp. 25, 116 
et seg.; Abraham Zacuto, Y'uhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 226; 
Kayserling, l.c. pp. 288 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d 
ed., viii. 141 et seq., 417 et seq. 

2, Abraham Benveniste: A scholar known 
also as « Abraham Benveniste the Elder," to 
distinguish him from his grandson of the same name. 
He was born in 1438, in Soria, province of Caceres, 
Spain, and at his circumcision Joseph Albo made a 
speech. "Together with his elder brother Vidal, he 
furthered the study of the Law and encouraged Jew- 
ish scholars by his support. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Zacuto, Fuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 
220a. ed. Cracow, p. 134a; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed. 
viii. 417 et seq. 

3. David Benveniste: Rabbi of Salonica in 
1550; mentioned as a rabbinical scholar by his con- 
temporaries (Conforte,."* Kore ha-Dorot," p. 382). 

4. Hayyim ben Israel Benveniste: Rabbin- 
ical authority; born 1608 at Constantinople; died 
Elul 17, 5488 (Sept., 1673). He was a pupil of J. 
Samego, but more particularly of Joseph Trani, 
who was much attached to him, and who eventual- 
ly brought about his marriage to the daughter 
of a wealthy man. Hayyim became rabbi at Con- 
stantinople, and later at Smyrna (1655), where he 
took a prominent part in the Shabbethai Zebi move- 
ment, Although his attitude toward the new Mes- 
sianic pretensions was at first somewhat skeptical, 
he soon became an adherent of Shabbethai Zebi—a 
step which later he deeply regretted and sought to 
efface from his memory by penance. Itis uncertain 
to what extent he was concerned in the dismis- 
sal from office of his rabbinical colleague Aaron de 
la Papa, and whether he hindered the reinstatement 
of the latter. On his death, the funeral sermon was 
preached by Daniel Gerasi (see his “ Odeh Adonai,” 
No. 2, Venice, 1682). His hitherto unknown epitaph 
reads: . 


Cow neaga B"m Ww np wn ee WIT AND 
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Benveniste was a man of astonishing learning. 
At the age of twenty-one he had already begun his 
commentary to the “Semag ” (“Sefer ha-Mizwot”) of 
Moses de Couey. This was followed by the notable 
work * Keneset ha-Gedolah,” a commentary in eight 
parts on the four codes of the Law, of which the 
following were published during the lifetime of the 
author: “Orah Hayyim” (Leghorn, 1657) and “ She- 
yare” (— Addenda), 7, 1671; 9d ed., Constantinople, 

129. both included in 2d ed., Leghorn, 1791-93; 
*Hoshen Mishpat," Smyrna, 1660; 9d ed. in two 
parts, 7b. 1734). The remaining portions of the work 
were published, 1711, 1716, 1717, 1731, in Constanti- 
nople, where the “Dine de-Hayye” (Laws of the 
Living), or commentary on the work of Moses de 
Coucy, also appeared in two parts. 1742. The re- 
sponsa of Benveniste were published at Constantino- 
ple in 1748, and another collection of them, dealing 
with the “Yoreh De‘ah” and the * Eben ha- Ezer,” 
appeared in four parts under the title * Ba/e Hayye” 
(Necessaries of the Living) at Salonica, 1788-01. In 


addition to these there exist “ Pesah Me'ubbin," pray- 
ers and rites for the first two evenings of Passover; 
an extract from the ^ Keneset ha-Gedolah," Venice, 
1699; and * Hamra we-Hay ye" (Wine and Life), on 
the Babylonian treatise Sanhedrin, Leghorn, 1802. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 51a: Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 51b; Zur Gesch. Shabbethai Zebi’s, 
in Kobez ‘al Yad, Sammelschrift des Vereins Me Kize 
Nirdamim, Berlin, 1999, pp. 4 et seg.: Gratz, Gesch. der 
Juden, 3d ed., x. 202; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 862. 

5. Immanuel Benveniste: Noted printer and 
publisher in Amsterdam from 1640 to 1660. He 
published several rituals and larger works, among 
which may be mentioned “ ‘Aruk,” “ Shulhan ‘Aruk,” 
“Sh’ne Luhot ha-Berit,” and a valuable complete 
and still popular edition of the Talmud. The last 
named, owing to a lack of purchasers, was offered 
for sale, soon after publication, at six imperials or 
less. From his workshop issued several well-known 
printers, notably the firm of Judah Gumpel and 
Samuel Levi, as well as Uri Phoebus Levi. In à 
measure the fame of Amsterdam Hebrew printing 
can be traced back to Benveniste’s influence. Sev- 
eral works issued by him are known by the borders 
of his title-pages forming a doorway, or by his de- 
vice of star, lion, and castle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ersch and Gruber. Encyklopiidie, 2d section, 
xxviii. 65: Revue Etudes Juives, xiii. 272; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. No. 7833. 

6. Isaac Benveniste: Nephew of Aaron and 
of PurNEHAS R. Josepu mna-LuEvr of Montpellier. 
He was perhaps the author of a ritual work entitled 
* Likkute ha-Dinim ” (Collection of Laws), contain- 
ing 118 short decisions. It is still extant in manu- 
script. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. G. p. 474; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS. p. 155, No. 786. 

7. Isaac Benveniste (Zag): Son of Joseph, 
(11); father of Sheshet Benveniste (No. 19). He was 
physician in ordinary to the king of Aragon in the 
early part of the thirteenth century, and lived at 
Barcelona; such was the esteem in which he was 
held that he was distinguished by the title of “ Nasi ” 
(prince). In 1218 he summoned a meeting of dele- 
gates from all the Jewish communities of southern 
France, from Narbonne to Marseilles, to convene at 
St.-Gilles, The convention, of which the influential 
Levi b. Moses of Narbonne was chairman, met for 
the purpose of electing delegates to Rome in order 
to frustrate the plans of Pope Innocent TIJ., and to 
hinder any measures that the Lateran Council might 
devise against the Jews. The efforts of the depu- 
ties, however, were fruitless; for the Lateran Coun- 
cil decided that the Jews were to wear a special 
badge. It is due in large measure to the efforts of 
Benveniste that tlie provisions of this law were not 
strictly enforced in Aragon. On the recommenda- 
tion of Jaime L and with the consent of the bishops 
of the land, Pope Honorius sent a diploma to Ben- 
veniste, exempting him, in recognition of his serv- 
ices, his abstention from usury, and his title of 
"catholicorum studiosus," from every indignity. 
It was further stipulated that the Jews of Aragon 
were not to be forced to wear badges. 


BIBLioGRAPHY : Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener; 


p. lit: Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, vi. 405; vii. 21, 20; Revue 
Etudes Juives, xvii. 92, xxxix, 63. 
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8. Israel ben Eliezer Benveniste: Relative 
of Hayyim (No. 4) and of JOSHUA BEN ISRAEL BEX- 
VENISTE (No. 18); a resident of Constantinople; died 
1677. He wrote " Bet Yisrael” (House of Israel), a 
collection of sermons and funeral orations, published 
by his son (Constantinople, 1678; Azulai, “Shem ha- 
Gedolim,” ii, 46), 

9. Joseph Benveniste: Son of the court rabbi 
Abraham Benveniste (No. 1); lived in Castile in 1450; 
and is said to have been wealthy, philanthropic, and 
a patron of Jewish science (Zacuto, * Yuhasin,” p. 
226). 

10. Joseph Benveniste: Of Segovia; lived in 
Smyrna toward the end of the sixteenth century; 
son of Moses Benveniste, and disciple of Elias Galigo 
and of Samuel Useda. Of his writings nothing re- 
mains but a fragment on the Talmudic treatise Git- 
tin, published by his grandson Solomon Algazi in 
the work entitled “ Dobeb Sifte Yeshenim ” (causing 
the lips of those that are asleep to speak, Cant. vii, 
10), Smyrna, 1671. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim. i. 77, ii. 29+ Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 5888, 6437; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 108, No. 169. 

11. Joseph ben Benveniste: Grandson of Zera- 
hiah Gerundi, and grandfather of Aaron ben Joseph 
ha-Levi; lived about 1190 at Montpellier (Gross, 
“Gallia Judaica,” pp. 830 et seq.). 

G. M. K. 


12. Joseph ben Ephraim ha-Levi Benve- 
niste: Castilian minister of finance, and councilor 
of Alfonso XI.; born at Ecija at the end of the thir- 
teenth century; died at Toledoin 1337. The Infante 
Don Philip being captivated by Benveniste’s great 
abilities, pleasing manners, and talent for music, 
recommended him to his nephew Alfonso XI. The 
latter, not less charmed than his uncle, appointed 
Benveniste not only minister of finance (almoxarif), 
but also confidential councilor (prérado) Ben- 
veniste's position was a very influential one. He 
rode out in a state carriage, knights escorted him on 
his journeys, and grandees dined at his table. This 
greatness could not fail to excite envy; and Ben- 
veniste had to struggle against the plots of his enc- 
mies, under whose attacks he finally fell. 

Asa token of his confidence, Alfonso sent him to 
Valladolid to bring his sister, Dofia Leonora, to 
Toledo (1828). When the Infante was about to set 
out, a mob, instigated by Benveniste’s enemies, at- 
tempted to kill him and his attendants. His life 
was saved by the princess. She ,asked the leaders 
to let him accompany her to the Alcazar of the city, 
where she promised to give him up. But, when 
there, she ordered the gates to be shutand refused to 
deliver him to the rioters. Alfonso on learning what 
had happened marched against Valladolid, besieged 
it, burned many houses, and would have destroyed it 
entirely, had not more moderate persons dissuaded 
him. 

The plot having failed, Benveniste’s enemies had 
recourse to slander. Many complaints against his 
administration were made to the Cortes of Valladolid : 
and the king, fatigued at last by these constant com- 
plaints, dismissed Benveniste from the council and 
the position of almoxarif. 
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Benveniste’s downfall was, to some extent, due 
to himself. Samuel ibn Wakar, Alfonso’s physi- 
cian, stood high in the royal favor. Alfonso en- 
trusted him with the farming of the revenues derived 
from the importation of goods from the kingdom 
of Granada. Benveniste, jealous of his coreligion- 
ist's influence, cffered a higher sum for the right 
of farming the import taxes. Samuel, in order to 
avenge himself, privately persuaded the king tostop 
the exportations by the Moors, regardless of exist- 
ing treaties, This was followed by a war with the 
Moors. Alfonso’s treasury being exhausted, Gon- 
zalo Martinez, who had served under Benveniste 
and had become influential through his recommenda- 
tion, proposed to buy from the king ten of the prin- 
cipal Jews, for whom he would pay 800 1b. of silver. 
The king, compelled by his need of money, con- 
sented; and Martinez hastened to seize his former 
benefactor and to throw him into prison, where he 
died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Fehudah, ed. Wiener, 
pp. 30-38 ; Chronica de Alfonso XT. i. 83 et seq.: Lindo, His- 
tory of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, pp. 133 et 8eq.; 
Grütz, Gesch. der J'uden, 3d ed., vii. 206 et seq. 

G. I. Bn. 

18. Joshua ben Israel Benveniste: Rabbi in 
Constantinople toward the end of the seventeenth 
century; brotherof Hayyim Benveniste (No. 4), and, 
like the latter, a disciple of Joseph Trani. He was 
a physician and rabbi at Constantinople in 1660, and 
was the author of the following works: *Ozne Ye- 
hoshua‘” (The Ears of Joshua), sermons for the Sab- 
bath and special occasions (Constantinople, 1677); 
“Sedeh Yehoshua‘” (Field of Joshua), a commen- 
tary on several tracts of the Talmud Yerushalmi (72. 
1662, 1749); *'Abodah Tammah ” (Perfect Service), 
à commentary on the * Abodah for the Day of Atone- 
ment (20. 1719-20); “Seder ha-Get," on the formula 
for divorce, written at Brusa and published at Con- 
stantinople, 1719. Benveniste’s collection of re- 
sponsa," Sha'ar Yehoshua‘” (Gate of Joshua), was 
destroyed by fire; but several of his responsa are 
included in the collections of Moses Benveniste and 
Joseph Trani. 

Benveniste prepared (1) * Mishmeret ha-Mizwot ” 
(Observance of the Commandments), a metrical ver- 
sion of the Azharot, with commentary ; and (2) “ Le- 
bush Malkut ? (Royal Garment), a hymn in the style 
of Gabirol's * Royal Crown," of which medical sci- 
ence constitutes the foundation. Azulai claims to 
have seen both of these writings in manuscript at 
the house of a rabbi in Constantinople. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 51a; Azulai, Shem 

ha-Gedolimn, i. 70. 

14. Judah Benveniste: Son of Abraham Ben- 
veniste (No. 2), and grandson of the court rabbi of 
the same name (No. 1). He immigrated to Salonica 
with Samuel Franco and the other Spanish exiles, 
and with them founded the Sephardie community in 
that city. He succeeded in preserving a share of his 
great patrimony sufficient for the purchase of a large 
collection of books. Several experienced scribes 
were always employed in copying the Mishnah, the 
Talmud, and other works at his home, which was 
the center of the scholarly Spanish exiles. Ben- | 
veniste's library was always at the disposal of 
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scholars; and many, among them Jacob ibn Habib, 

made good use of it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacob ibn Habib, Introduction to ‘En Ya'akob ; 
Coronel Quinque Decisiones, p. vii; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 
yim, No. 972. 

15. Judah Benveniste: Disciple of Asher ha- 
Kohen ben Ardot and contemporary of David 
Conforte; lived at Salonica, where he occupied the 
position of rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 448, No. 973; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 49a, 90b. 

16. Meir ben Samuel Benveniste: Lived at 
Salonica, where in November, 1559, he completed 
his work, “’Ot Emet” (The Letter of Truth), contain- 
ing corrections of the text of the Sifra, Sifre, Mekilta, 
Midrash Rabbah, Yalkut, etc., as well as of the Se- 
phardie prayer-book (Salonica, 1564; Prague, 1624). 
In these books Benveniste modestly styles himself 
“ corrector.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6294; Wie ar, 
Bibliotheca Friedlandiana, p. 69, No. 546. 


17. Moses ben Nissim Benveniste: Grandson 
of Abraham b. Hananiah, rabbi at Constantinople; 
was living in 1671. He corresponded with his rela- 
tives, Hayyim (No. 4) and Joshua Benveniste (No. 
18), and with others of his contemporaries. He pub- 
lished * Pene Mosheh” (Face of Moses), a tripartite 
collection of responsa on the ritualistic codes (Con- 
stantinople, 1671; 8d part, čb. 1719). His work 
“Rab Leshonot” (Many Languages) has been lost. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 132; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. No. 6198. 


18. Samuel Benveniste: Dwelt in Tarragona 
in 1322, and was living in 1356, contemporaneously 
with Maestro Leon Medico, Maestro Mose Medico, 
and Maestro Yucef Avendagot (the last mentioned 
being identical with Joseph ha-Rofe ibn Abu-Ay- 
yub) Benveniste resided at the court of King Pedro 
of Aragon, as physician in ordinary to Don Manuel, 
the king’s brother. Hottingerand Benjacob say that 
he translated into Hebrew Boethius’ “ De Consolatione 
Philosophie,” a work much read by the Christian 
scholars of the Middle Ages, but nothing is known 
about the manuscript. He also rendered into He- 
brew from Latin the work on asthma by Maimonides. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hebr. Bibl. viii. 85, 125; ix. 91; x. 84; Stein- 

schneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 466, 767 ; erroneously in Landau, 

Gesch. der Jüd. Aerzte, p. 39, who follows Carmoly, Méde- 

cins Juifs, p. 101. 

19. Sheshet ben Isaac ben Joseph Ben- 
veniste: Physician and writer; lived in the latter 
half of the twelfth century. Like Isaac (Zag) Ben- 
veniste (No. 7), who is supposed to have been his 
father, he was styled * Nasi" (prince). He received 
his education at Narbonne, his probable birthplace; 
afterward he lived at Barcelona, aud later at Sara- 
gossa, in which city he died about 1209. It is said 
that he owed his high position to his knowledge of 
Arabic. THe practised medicine, and was the author 
of a medical work, manuscript copies of which are 
still extant at Oxford and Munich. Such was his 
reputation as a physician that patients came long 
distances to consult him, and some are said to have 
journeyed even from Mayence (e.g., Solomon ben 
Hananel). Benveniste, whose generosity is praised 
by Al-Harizi, was poetically gifted and composed 
several liturgical songs. Even in his old age he 


remained a friend of free investigation, as the fol- 
lowing epigram on Meir Abulafia shows: 
* You ask why ‘lustrous’ he is named, 
Though he the light so cheaply rated; 
Because the dusk we ' twilight * name: 
By language-contrasts thoughts are mated.” 


Benveniste directed a letter to the congregation of 
Lunel, in answer to the epistle of Abulafia to that 
congregation, in which he freely expresses himself 
upon the value of Maimonides’ * Yad ha-Hazakah,” 
because it enabled the laity to control the judgments 
rendered by the Rabbis. He carried on a lively cor- 
respondence with Nasi Kalonymus b. Todros and 
with Levi b. Moses of Narbonne, where his brother 
Joseph also resided. He lost his three sons in their 
prime.. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 106 et seq.; 
Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vi. 1, note 1; vii. 41: idem, Schechet 
Benveniste über Maimuni’s Wirksamkeit, in Monats- 
schrift, xxv. 509 et seq. (the letter is reprinted in Gratz, 
Hebr. tr.. Appendix, p. 11); Revue Etudes Juives, xxxix. 
62 et seq., 217 et scq. 


20. Solomon Benveniste (called the Elder): 
A prominent scholar and contemporary of MEIR BEN 
Joser; lived at Narbonne about the middle of the 
twelfth century (Zacuto, “ Yuhasin,” 85a). 

21. Vidal Benveniste: Lived at Saragossa, 
Spain, in the fifteenth century. He was elected by 
the notables of the communities of Aragon chief 
speaker at the disputation of Tortosa (1414), because 
of his knowledge of Latin and his reputed wisdom. 
Benveniste wrote a refutation of the seeming evi- 
dences of Jesus as the Messiah, called “ Kodesh ha- 
Kodashim,” which is still extantin manuscript. He 
is not identical with Don Ferrer of Gerona or with 
Vidal b. Labi de la Caballeria, as claimed by some. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, pp. 
68 et seq.; Gratz. Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed., viii. 414 et seq.; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 801. 


22. Vidal Benveniste: Possibly a brother of 
the court rabbi Abraham Benveniste (No. 1); lived 
in Aragon at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
He was the author of the poem, “ Melizat ‘Efer we- 
Dinah,” an allegory on pleasure (published, together 
with a number of Midrashim, at Constantinople, 
1516, and at Rimini, 1525) composed as a diversion 
for the Purim festival (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” 
col. 2706), l 

28. Vidal Benveniste: Elder son of Joseph 
Benveniste (No. 9) and grandson of the court rabbi 
Abraham Benveniste (No. 1). Like the latter, Vidal 
was a promoter of Jewish science (Zacuto, * Yuha- 
sin," p. 226). 

G. M. K. 

BENVENISTE BEN HIYYAH BEN AL- 
DAYYAN (called also Al-Yasis [the Elder] or 
Ibn al-Yasis): Physician and religious poet of 
the thirteenth century. Zunz mentions three met- 
rical *bakkashahs" (supplications) written by him. 
At Benveniste's request, Jacob ben Eleazar under- 
took the translation of “ Kalilah we-Dimnah” from 
the Arabic into Hebrew. To the preface of this 
translation Jacob pretixed a few verses laudatory of 
Benveniste. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2703; idem, 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 879: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 545; Lands- 
huth, “lmmude ha--Abodah, p. 51: J. Derenbourg, Deux 
Versions Hehraiques du Livre de Kalildh et Dimndah, p. 
313, Paris, 1881. 


G. M. K. 
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BENVENISTE BEN JACOB: Oncof the offi- 
cers of the society Bikkur Holim of the Spanish syn- 
agogue in Venice toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. He was of Spanish descent, and is men- 
tioned together with Raphael ben Solomon Silva and 
Isaac ben Baruch Carvalho in the bw npiipa ABW 
was (* Pulcherrima Inquisitio Anima ”), prayers for 
the sick and dying used by the members of the 
above-mentioned society (Venice, Bragadin, 1685). 
Fürst wrongly attributes the partial authorship of 
these prayersto Benveniste (“ Bibl. Judaica,” i. 106; 
Benjaeob, *Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 608, No. 1199); 
but see Steinsehneider, “Cat. Bodl." No. 38333. 

L. G. G. 

BENVENISTE B. LABI (w35; also known 
as De la Caballeria): A Jewish Mæcenas; son of 
* Prince " Solomon ibn Labi de la Caballeria; lived 
at Saragossa, later at Alcaniz, where he died Nov. 90, 


itil. ie was wealthy, 

spected, and often took the part of his coreligionists. 

He corresponded with the most eminent men of his 

time; among others with Meir Alguadez, who, at 

Benveniste's request, translated Aristotle's * Ethics ” 

into Hebrew: with Hasdai Crescas; with Isaac b. 

Sheshet; with Joseph Orabuena, chief rabbi of Na- 

varre; and with the physician Astrech Remoch 

Dios, or, as he called himself when he became a 

Christian, Francisco Dios Carne. 

Benveniste was a patron of science and of schol- 
ars. For him Zerahyah ha-Levi (Don Ferrer Sala- 
din) translated Gazzali's “Tahafat al-Filasafah” 
into Hebrew; and at his request Joshua b. Joseph 
ibn Vivas Lorki wrote the work (probably now 
lost) on the virtues and function of foodstuffs. which 
was afterward translated into Hebrew by his son 
Joseph Lorki. Benveniste died at Alcafiiz and was 
buried with great honors. In memoriam services 
were held at Saragossa, Calatayud, Daroca, Soria, 
and other places. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jesehurun, ed. Kobak, ix. 6 et seq.: see Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 211, 878, 7623 Grütz, Gesch. der 
Juden, 3d ed. viii. 410 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

BENVENISTE DE PORTA or DE LA 
PORTA: Bailie (“bayle”) of Barcelona, Spain, and 
brother of Nahmanides (whose secular name was 
Bon Astruc de Porta: see Griitz, "Gesch. der 
Juden," vii. 88; *Jewish Quarterly Review,” viii. 
492. 710). Benveniste was an important capitalist 
of Barcelona and advanced money to King Jaime 
I. of Aragon, mainly on the security of the 
municipal dues owed to the king. Thus on Dec. 
17, 1257, he advanced 3,868 sueldos on the dues of 
his bailiwick (Jacobs, * Sources," No.134); and on the 
loth of the following month he received the right 
to sell the dues of Barcelona and Gerona for two years 
(th, No. 142). The total indebtedness of the king 
was no less than 199,483 sueldos (7. No. 144), 
which Benveniste was allowed to recover by taking 
the dues of Lerida and other places of his bailiwick 
(č. 162). Part of the payment was made bv the 
Jews of Barcelona themselves, who were ordered to 
hand over 12,000 sueldos to Benveniste (25. No. 1682). 

Meanwhile the king continued his applications to 
Benveniste for funds, drawing a check on him for 
0,000 sueldos June 12, 1260 (i5. No. 1702); while 


learned, and greatly re- 
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two years later the king acknowledged hisindebted- 
ness to Benveniste of 15,221 sueldos for payment 
made on account of the Infanta Donna Juana, May 
21, 1262. In return for the advance, the dues of 
Villafranca (čb. No. 205), as well as 20 squares of 
land there (25. No. 282), and the dues of the Balearic 
islands (25. No. 257) and of Perpignan (ib. No. 239), 
were granted to Benveniste. The latter continued to 
act as banker for the king, sincea record is found 
of acknowiedgment of a debt of 15,000 sueldos, paid 
by Benveniste to the bishop of Barcelona when pro- 
ceeding on an embassy to France Jan. 1, 1254 (č. 
No. 855); and as late as Feb. 1, 1268, the dues of 
the Jews of Gerona were assigned to Benveniste (70, 
No. 681). 

Altogether Benveniste stood high in favor with 
King Jaime—no doubt for value received—and 
when on May 29, 1364, his brother Nahmanides was 


pardoned, two-thirds of the fine he had incurred for 
the alleged crime of vituperating Jesus in the cele- 


brated controversy of 1263 was remitted, the king 

expressly stating that the pardon was given “amore 

Benveniste de Porta, fratris tui” (“Sources,” Ap- 

pendix, No. 4, p. 180). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- | 
Jewish History, as above. 

G; J. 

BENZION, BENEDIX: Russian physician and 
missionary to the Jews; born in a small town in the 
government of Kiev, Russia, in 1889. Ie spent sev- 
eral years in Rumania, and was baptized in Berlin 
in 1863. Benzion studied medicine and was gradu- 
ated by the University of Würzburg in 1867. He 
went to England, and having entered the service of 
the British Society for the Conversion of the Jews, 
was sent out to Rumania in 1874 as a medical mis- 
sionary tothe Jews. Transferred to Odessa, Russia, 
in 1876. he remained there for ten years, acquiring a 
considerable reputation asa medical practitioner and 
as a missionary. He left Odessa for Constantinople 
in 1886, but was not known as a missionary after 
1888. He now lives in the United States. 

Benzion is the author of * Orah Zedakah,” a col- 
lection of proverbs and parables in the stvle of Ec- 
clesiastieus (Odessa, 1376); * Kol Kore el Bet Israel” 
(translated from the English by Dr. Benzion, Lon- 
don, 1868); a translation into Judieo- German of Jos. 
H. Ingraham's “Prince of the House of David,” 
under the title “ Tiferet Yisra’el” (Odessa, 1883-86) ; 
and a translation into Judzeo-German of Silvio Pel- 
lico’s drama, "Ester d'Engedi" under the title 
“Per Falsche Kohengodel,” which bas been played 
at the Jewish theaters of New York. 

SIBLIOGRAPHY: J. F. A. de Le Roi, Geschichte der Evangeli- 
schen Judenmission, ii, 270-272, 281, Leipsic, 1899; Zeitlin, 
Bint. Hehraica, p. 27; Van Straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. S.v. 

IH. R. P. Wi 

BENZION, BENJAMIN ZE'EB WOLF BEN 
JACOB HA-LEVI: Talmudist; lived probably 
in Galicia in the middle of the cighteenth century. 
He was theauthor of “ ‘Et Razon? (Time of Grace), 
containing essays on morals, intended for the first 
part of the Minhah prayer of Sabbath (Zolkiev, 
1777). In the introduction to this work, Benzion 
mentions two other works written by him; but these 
have not been published. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 493,454; 
First, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 109. 
I. Br. 


L. G. 
BENZION, SAMUEL. Sce ENDLER, SAMUEL. 
BEOBACHTER, DER. See PERIODICALS. 


BEOR: 1. Father of Bela, king of Edon (Gen. 
xxxvi. 82; I Chron. i. 43). 2. Father of Balaam 
(Num. xxii. 5: xxiv. 3, 15; xxxi. 8; Deut. xxiii. 
4; Josh. xiii. 22; Micah vi. 5). II Peter ii. 15 gives 
the name as “ Bosor.” 

G. | G. B. L. 


BEQUEST: A gift of personal property in a last 
will and testament. Modern English law and 
American law distinguish between a bequest and a 
devise; the former being a testamentary gift of 
personal property, and the latter one of real estate. 
This distinction, however, is based upon the feu- 
dallaw, and does not existin Jewish law. Realestate 


and personal estate may be the subjects of a bequest 
in Jewish law; and although there is some distinc- 
tion recognized between these two classes of prop- 

erty by reason of the fact that one 
Definition. is movable and the other immovable, 

both of them may be bequeathed in 
the same manner. Subject to certain well-defined 
exceptions, modern Jaw requires the bequest to be 
in writing. Jewish law has no such requirement; 
and an oral bequest may be entirely valid. 

The maxim of the law is, ^ The words of a sick 
man are like those written and delivered” (Git. 13a; 
B. B. 151a); that isto say, the oral bequest of a sick 
man is in effect equivalent to a gift of immovable 
property by a deed in writing, or of movable prop- 
erty by delivery of the object. The absence of the 
usual formalities required in the transfer of real and 
personal property does not invalidate a bequest. 
The Jewish law calls a bequest “the gift of one 
lying on a sick-bed” (“mattanat shekib mera‘”), 
and distinguishes it in several points from the gift 
of a person in good health (B. B. 153a; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, vill. 2; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 5, 8). 

Inasmuch as the validity of a bequest may depend 
upon the condition of the testator's health at the 
time when he made it, the law attempts to define 
the degreesof sickness. A blind, lame, or mutilated 
person, or one who is suffering pain in the head, 
eyes, hands, or feet, is for testamentary purposes the 
same as a person in good health; but if his entire 
body is weakened through sickness so that he can 
no longer walk about, and is obliged to take to his 
hed, he is technically a “sick man? (Maimonides, 
ib. viii. 1. 3). 

The law considers a further distinction: namely, 
between one on his sick-bed and one on his death- 
bed: and this distinction also has certain important 
legal consequences. Some authorities are of the 
opinion that a person on his sick-bed isa “siek man” 
during the first three days of bis illness: and that if 
the illness be prolonged bevond that period, or if he 
be suddenly stricken with a dangerous illness, he is 
to be considered as à man on his death-bed, and his 
bequest under such circumstances will be subject 
to certain special regulations (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 5). The law of bequests is in 


faot a subdivision of the law of gifts, a bequest 
being to all intents and purposes a gift, distin- 
guished, however, from an ordinary gift in that the 
strictness of the procedure is relaxed in favor of 
carrying out the intention of the testator. 

A distinction must be noted between a testament 
wherein the property is bequeathed by way of in- 

heritance and one wherein the prop- 

Bequest  erty is bequeathed by way of gift. 
by Way of By the former, only those persons may 

Gift, ete. be made legatees who would naturally 

take the property as heirs of the de- 
ceased; under the latter, however, any person may 
be made a tegatee. 

The law of testamentary succession, as laid down 
in the Bible (Num. xxvii. 8-11; see AGNATES), is un- 
alterable: and any attempt made by the owner of 
property to bequeath it as an inheritance to those 
who would not naturally inherit it is nul! and void. 


No one can be made un heir except such persons as 


are mentioned in this Biblical law; nor can the prop- 
erty be lawfully diverted from the heirs by the sub- 
stitution, either orally or in writing, of some other 
person as heir (Mishnah B. B. viii. 5); but the owner 
of property has such control over it that he may dis- 
pose of it by sale or gift to any person. tothe exclu- 
sion of his heirs. "This important distinction, there- 
fore, must be noted, that a bequest by way of 
inheritance to persons other than the legal heirs is 
null and void, whereas a bequest by way of gift is 
valid. 

Although the testator can not makea stranger his 
heir, he may divide the inheritance among the heirs 
in shares different from those prescribed by the law. 
This right is deduced by inference from the text, 
* And on the day when he shall cause his sons to 
inherit” (Deut. xxi. 16), implying the right on his 
part to divide the estate among them as he pleases. 
The heirs may not be excluded by the use of nega- 
tive phrases; for instance, if the testator says, “My 
first-born son shall not have a double share of my 
estate," or “My son shall not inherit with his 
brothers." such expression is null and void; but 
if he says, *My son A shall have half of my prop- 
erty and my other sons the other half," this is valid 
(B. B. 130a e£ seg. ; Hoshen Mishpat. 281, 1. 2). 

This rule applies only to bequests by way of in- 
heritanee. A person in a state of health can not af- 
fect the succession unless he does so by a gift with 
all proper formalities (Hoshen Mishpat, l.e. 5, 1). 

If one bequeaths his preperty to a stranger under 
the belief that his son is dead, the bequest is invalid 
if the son afterward returns, because it is presumed 
that the bequest would not have been made to a 
stranger if the father had known that his son was 
living; but if the bequest is only of a portion of 
the property, it ig valid, upon the presumption that 
it was intended to be a gift (B. D. 146b;. Hoshen 
Mishpat. 246, 1). 

If 2 person bequeaths his entire property to one 
of his children, such one takes it as trustee for the 
benetit of all, and is entitled merely to an equal 
share with them; but if the father has bequeathed 
to him a portion only of the property, or if the in- 
strument on its face shows that ‘t was intended to 
be an absolute gift. he holds it free from all trust, 
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as his sole and exclusive property (D. B. 181b, 


150b; “Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, vi. 2; Hoshen | 


Mishpat, 246, 4). j 

The subject of bequests by way of inheritance 
is treated more fully under [INHERITANCE and WILLS. 
The present article is concerned more especially with 
bequests by way of eift. 

As above stated, by a bequest in the form of a 
gift the testator may practically disinherit his lawful 
heirs; hence, if a sick man in making a disposition 
of his property says distinctly, “I give this notasan 
inheritance, but as a gift,” it isa valid bequest, even 
though it excludes the lawful heirs (Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 248, 2). 

Although the right of the owner of property to 
bequeath it to the exclusion of his heirs is recognized 

by the law, it is contrary to its spirit 


Dis- and is deemed a moral wrong. The 
inheriting Mishnah (B. B. viii. 5) says: “If one 
the Heir. deeds his goods to strangers and ex- 


cludes his sons, his act is lawful, but 
the spirit of the sages takes no delight in him." R. 
Simon ben Gamaliel said: *If, however, his sons 
were un worthy, his actis praiseworthy.” Mar Sam- 
uel went so far as to say that the father can not dis- 
inherit a wicked son in favor of a good one (B. B. 
183b) This, however, isnotthe law. The Shulhan 
‘Aruk, after citing the general opinion of the Mish- 
nah, says (č. 282, 1): “It is the practise of the very 
pious not to witness a will by which the inheritance 
is taken from the heirs, even though it is taken from 
an unworthy son and given to another son who is a 
learned and upright man"; and R. Moses Isserles 
(čb. gloss) adds: “If one leaves general directions 
that his executors shall dispose of his property ac- 
cording to the best that can be done with it, they 
ought to give it to his heirs; for there is nothing 
better than this." 

A bequest becomes valid only upon the death 
of the testator (B. D. 137a; “Yad,” Zekiyah u- 
Mattanah, viii. 8; Hoshen Mishpat, 252, 1); hence, if 
the bequest is coupled with conditions which are 
impossible of fulfilment after the death of the testa- 
tor, itis invalid. Thus, if the testator's bequest is 
in writing, and the instrument contains the usual 
formula that symbolic seizure (^ kinyan ”) has been 
made, but in fact this formality has not been com- 
plied with, such bequest is invalid; because it is im- 
possible that the legatee should perform the cere- 
mony of symbolic seizure with the testator after the 
latter’s death (D. B. 152a; Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 17). 

A distinction, alluded to above, in cases of be- 
quests requires further amplification. The bequest 
may be either one in which the testator makes no 
mention of his death, or one in which he does ex- 
pressly mention his death (B. B. 151b; “ Yad,” Zeki- 
yah u-Mattanah, viii. 17-23; Hoshen Mishpat. Le. 7). 
In the latter case, the bequest, whether made orally 
or in writing, requires none of the formalities of a 
gift among living persons: all that 
is necessary is the simple declaration 
of the dying man, which is carried 
into effect through the maxim, * The 
words of a sick man are like those written and 
delivered” (D. B. 147b; Hoshen Mishpat, le. 1; 
* Y ad, 4:6. 


Death-Bed 
Bequests. 


Where the testator makes no mention of his death, 
a further distinction isto be noted; namely, whether 
he has bequeathed his entire property or only a por- 
tion of it. If he has bequeathed his entire property 
without retaining anything for himself, the pre- 
sumption arises that he has given it on account of 
his anticipated death, and therefore it is a death- 
bed bequest; otherwise, it is presumed that the tes- 
tator would not have given away his entire prop- 
erty. If, on the other hand, he has not bequeathed 
all of his property, but has retained a portion of it, 
à contrary presumption arises; namely, that he does 
not expect to die of this sickness. Such a bequest, 
therefore, is treated like a giftamong living persons, 
and requires symbolie scizure in order to give it 
validity (B. B. 151b; “Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, 
xv. 16; Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 4-7). 

If a sick man uses such expressions as * A shall 
have the whole of my property,” or “a part thereof,” 
or “shall acquire it,” or “shall enjoy it,” or “shall 
take possession of it,” each of these expressions in- 
dicates a bequest by way of gift. If, in making 
the bequest toan heir, he says, “ A shall be inscribed 
in my genealogical register,” or “shall inherit from 
me according to law,” it is valid as a bequest by 
way of inheritance according to the conditions 
above stated; but if he says, * Let A enjoy my prop- 
erty ” or “Let him stand in it” or “rest in it,” A ac- 
quires no property rights in it. If hesays, “I leave 
my property to A," thisis a gift: if he says, “My 
property shall fall to A,” this is an inheritance (B. 
D. 148b et seq. ; “ Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, ix. 3, 4; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 253, 2). 

A bequest of “my movable property” includes 
everything with the exception of wheat, barley, and 
other grain, A bequest of “all my movable prop- 
erty” includes all things except those which are 
fastened to the ground and not intended to be 
moved, such as the lower millstone. Technically 
these are fixtures, and go with the real estate. A 
bequest of “all my property that may be moved ” 
is held to include even such fixtures (B. B. 150a; 
“Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, xi. 12-14; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 248, 10). A bequest of “my goods” in- 
cludes all decedent’s movable and immovable goods 
(* Yad,” Le. xi. 15; Hoshen Mishpat, 948, 11), A 
bequest of “a piece of ground, and as incidental 
thereto, all my movable property, gold, silver, ves- 
sels, clothing"—in short, everything that may be de- 
nominated either money or goods—does not carry 
with it any other real estate, or slaves, or scrolls of 
the Law, because these are not acquired. as an inci- 
dent to other things. The use of the phrase “inci- 
dental to? (*aggab ") is extremely technical Al 
sorts of personal property may be acquired without 
any special ceremony of symbolic seizure as inciden- 
tal to land; but land can not be acquired as inciden- 
tal to personal property (IIoshen Mishpat, 248, 12; 
see ALIENATION). ; 

Where a bequest is made to A for life, and after 
his death to B, the latter is entitled to take only 
whatis in existence at the time of A's death (B. B. 
197a); but if A is a lawful heir of the testator, B 
receives nothing, because a gift made to an heir is 
presumed to be given as an inheritance, and an in- 
heritance can not be diverted from the lawful heir 
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and his descendants (B. B. 129b; Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 948, 1) If the bequest is to A, and after him 
to B, and after B to C, they succeed 

Bequest for one another; but if B dies during the 
Life, and lifetime of A, the heirs of A inherit. 
“Con If B, however, is living at the time of 
Condition.” the death of A, he takes the property 
| because A is entitled to its use for life 

only. If A has sold the property, he is guilty ofa 
moral, but not of a legal, wrong; because, although 
he is only entitled to its use for life, B's right in the 
remainder is not a vested right, but is contiugent 
upon the existence of the property at the time of 
A's death (Hoshen Mishpat, 948, 8). If, however, 
the gift is specifically to À for a definite period, 
and after that to B, a purchaser from A takes no title 
to it, and at the expiration of the fixed period, B may 
recover the property from such purchaser (7b. gloss). 

If a bequest is made “on condition," the condition 
must be fulfilled before the legatee is entitled to the 
bequest. If the testator says, “A shall marry my 
daughter, and he shall be given two hundred dol- 
. lars,” the condition is a condition precedent, and A 
can not receive the two hundred dollars before he 
marries the daughter (Hoshen Mishpat, 268, 12). 

A specific bequest may be given to an heir in ad- 
dition to that which he would otherwise inherit; if 
the sick man says, “Give my son A two hundred 
dollars that belongs to him,” heis entitled to this sum 
as a specific bequest in addition to any other rights 
he may have in his father's estate (“ Yad,” Zekiyah u- 
Mattanah, xi. 16; Hoshen Mishpat, 253, 8), and he 
may reclaim it if it has been disposed of by the heirs 

(Hoshen Mishpat, 252, 2, gloss); but if 

Specific the legacy was not specific and the 

and heirs were merely charged with a 
Demonstra- moral obligation to carry out the will 


tive of the testator, their disposition of the 
Bequests. property is valid (7d.). If the testator 


has given three legacies, and the estate 
is not sufficient to pay them all, they abate pro rata 
(B. B. 188a; “Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, x. 13), 
unless he has indicated the order in which they 
shallabate (Hoshen Mishpat, 253, 9). 

If one bequeaths a specific sum of money, to be 
paid to the legatee out of a certain claim which is to 
be collected from a debtor to the estate, the bequest 
need not be paid until the debt is collected: this is a 
demonstrative legacy payable out of a certain fund 
(ib. 11). A specific bequest of two hundred dollars to 
the poor, or a scroll of the Law to the synagogue, is 
presumed to be intended for the poor of the com- 
munity to which the testator belonged or for the syna- 
gogue which he was in the habit of attending (70. 28). 
A specific bequest of a “share” of the testator’s 
goods is generally taken to mean one-sixteenth, or, 
according to some authorities, one-fourth (75. 24). 

If one during his sickness has bequeathed his en- 
tire property to sacred or charitable uses, or has 
abandoned it all (see HEFRKER) and retained nothing 
for himself, and he afterward recovers, his acts are 
all voidable; but if he has retained anything for 
himself, his bequest is equivalent to, and subject to 
the laws of, an ordinary gift and can not be revoked 
(* Yad," Zekiyah u-Mattanah, ix. 19; Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 250, 3, 4). 


Bequest 
Berab, Jacob 


A bequest of aclaim against another person, or of 
an instrument of indebtedness held against another 
person, is valid even though none of the formali- 
ties required in cases of assignment of claims has 
been performed; provided, however, that the be- 
quest was made in contemplation of death, or the 
testator parted with all his estate (D. B. 147b; 
“Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, x. 2; Hoshen Mishpat, 
253, 20; see ASSIGNMENT). 

A bequest is revocable either by express words or 
by implication, Where the testator, after having 
bequeathed certain property to A, bequeaths the 
same property to B, the former bequest to A is im- 
pliedly revoked. If, however, the article bequeathed 
has been delivered, or symbolic seizure has been 
taken by the legatee, the bequest is irrevocable (B. 
B. 151a; Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 18). 

A bequest made by a testator under the belief 
that he was about to die is revocable, no matter how 
formally made (Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 14; “ Yad,” 

Zekiyah u-Mattanah, viii. 29). But in 


Rev- some cases it has legal effect even 
ocation. though itisrevocable: thus, if the tes- 


tator bequeathed his entire property 
to his slave, he may, upon recovery, revoke the 
bequest; but the slave remains afree man, because 
through the gift he has become free,and freedom once 
acquired can not be lost (Git. 9a; “ Yad,” Zekiyah 
u-Mattanah, viii. 22; Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 15; see 
commentary, “Beer ha-Golah,” ad loc.) In case, 
however, the slave takes the bequest under the fol- 
lowing form, “I bequeath my property to you from 
this day, in case I die,” and the testator afterward 
recovers, the slave has not acquired his freedom; 
because the bequest was made specifically on con- 
dition of death, and, the condition not having been 
fulfilled, no property rights pass to the slave (“ Beer 
ha-Golah,” le.) 

If a man is about to go on a sea voyage, or into 
the desert with a caravan, or is being led to a place 
of execution, or is suddenly stricken with a sickness 
that steadily grows worse, his bequests made under 
such circumstances are subject to the rules of death- 
bed bequests. If he dies, his bequest is valid; but 
if his life is preserved, it is revocable by him even 
though there has been “kinyan,” and even though 
he has not parted with all of his property (* Yad,” 
Zekiyah u-Mattanah, viii. 24). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shullan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat. 88 250-298, 
281 et seg. ; Yad ha-Hazakah. Zekiyah u-Mattanan, vi.-xii.; 
ib. Nahalot, vi. Saalsehütz, Das Mosaische Recht, pp. 828- 
S29. Berlin, 1853; Bloch, Das Mosaisch-Talmudisehe Erb- 
recht, pp. 49-70, Budapest, 1890: Mayer, Die Rechte der 
]sraeliten, Athener wid Römer, ii. 478 et seq., Leipsic. 1866 ; 


Moses Mendelssohn, Ritualgesetze der Juden, ii., Berlin, 
1778; Bodenheimer, Das Testament, Crefeld, 1547. 


J. SR. D. W. A. 
BERA: King of Sodom; one of the five kings 
constituting the confederacy under Amraphel 


Ber. Rabbah 42 playfully inter- 


(Gen. xiv. 2). 
«p 


prets the name as though contracted from “ ben ra 
(evil son). 
G. G. B. L. 


BERAB, JACOB [B. MOSES?]: Talmudist 
and rabbi; born at Moqueda near Toledo, Spain, in 
1474: died at Safed April 3, 1546. He was a pupil 
of Isaac Aboab. When he fled from Spain to Tlem- 


Berab 
Berakot 


cen, then the chief town of the Barbary states, the 
Jewish community there, consisting of 5,000 fami- 
lies, chose him for their rabbi, though 


Chosen he was buta youth of eighteen (Levi 
Rabbi at ibn Habib, * Responsa," p. 298b). Evi- 
Eighteen. dence of the great respect there paid 


him is afforded by the following lines 
of Abraham Gavison (“` Omer ha-Shikhah ”): 
" Say not that the lamp of the Law no longer in Israel burneth! 

Jacob Berab hath come back—onee more among us he sojourn- 

eth!" 

It is not known how long Berab remained in Al- 
geria; but before 1522 he was in Jerusalem. There, 
however, the social conditions were so oppressive 
that he did not stay long, but went with his pupils 
to Egvpt (Palestiue letter, dated 1522, in Luncz, 
“Jerusalem,” iii. 98). Some years later (1527) Berab, 
now fairly well-to-do, resided in Damascus (Levi ibn 
Habib, “ Responsa,” p. 117a); in 1533 he became 
rabbi at Cairo (b. 88a); and several years after he 
seems to have finally settled in Safed, which then 
contained the largest Jewish community in Pales- 
tine. It was there that Berab conceived the bold 
idea which made him famous, that of establishing a 
central spiritual Jewish power. 

Berab's undertaking, to be judged correctly, must 
be considered in connection with the whole current 

of thought of the younger generation 

Plan for of Spanish exiles. "The overwhelm- 
Ordination. ing catastrophe of 1492, which, in view 

of the wretched condition of the Jews 
in Germany and Italy, had threatened the very ex- 
tinction of Judaism, produced phenomena which, 
while apparently opposite in character, were but 
natural consequences, Imaginative and sentimental 
persons thought that the promised Messianic time 
was approaching; they regarded their great suf- 
ferings as the process of purgation, as the ban 
mwn, the eschatologic * birth-throes," of the Mes- 
sianic era. The main representative of this mystical 
tendency was Solomon Morcuo, whose tragic fate 
by no means extinguished these fond hopes and the 
desire for martyrdom. But the delusion had quite 
a different effect upon more practical natures. Ac- 
cording to yet another view, the chief advocate of 
which was Maimonides, the Messiah would not ap- 
pear suddenly: the Jews would have to prepare for 
him; and the chief preparatory step needed was the 
establishment of a universally recognized Jewish 
tribunal as their spiritual center. 

Although the hopes of a Messiah, cherished espe- 
cially in Palestine, were fundamentally wild and ex- 
travagant, they afforded the right person an excel- 
lent opportunity to create for the Jews arecognized 
central authority, spiritual—and perhaps, in time, 
political—in character. There is no doubt that the 
man for the purpose was Berab; he was the most 
important and honored Talmudist in the Orient, and 
was endowed with perseverance amounting to ob- 
stinacy. His plan was the reintroduction of the 
old “Semikah” (ordination); and Safed he held 
to be the best field for his activity. The lack of 
unity in deciding and interpreting the Law must 
cease. No longer should each rabbi or each student 
of the Law be allowed to decide upon the gravest 
matters of religion according to his own judgment. 
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There should be only one court of appeal, to form 
the highest authority on subjects relating to the 
comprchension and interpretation of the Torah. 

Though this idea seemed new, it was not without 
precedent. The Sanhedrin in tannaitie times was, 
In a certain sense, Berab’s model. But the Sanhe- 
drin consisted of such men as could trace their ordi- 
nation back to Moses; yet fora thousand years no 
such men had existed. Berab, however, was equal 
to the difficulty. Maimonides, he was aware, had 
taught that if the sages in Palestine would agree to 
ordain one of themselves, they could do so, and that 
the man of their choice could then ordain others. 
Although Maimonides’ opinion had been strongly 
opposed by Nahmanides and others, and Maimonides 
himself had not been quite positive in the matter, 
Berab had so much self-reliance that he was not to 
be deterred from his great undertaking by potty 
considerations. Moreover, the scholarsat Safed had 
confidence in him, and had no doubt that, froma 
rabbinical standpoint, no objection to his plan could 
be raised. Thus in 1588 twenty-five rabbis mct in 
assembly at Safed and ordained Berab, giving him 
the right to ordain any number of others, who would 
then form a Sanhedrin, In a discourse in the syna- 
gogue at Safed, Berab defended the legality of his 
ordination from a Talmudic standpoint, and showed 
the nature of the rights conferred upon him. On 
hearing of this event most of the other Palestinian 
scholars expressed theiragreement, and the few who 
discountenanced the innovation had not the courage 
to oppose Berab and his following. 

To obtain the good-will of the Jews of the Holy 
City, the first use that Berab made of his new dig- 
nity was to ordain the chief rabbi at Jerusalem, Levi 

b. Jacob ibn Habib. Since the latter 


Dispute had for many years been a personal 
with Ibn opponent of Berab, and the two had 
Habib. had many disputes in regard to rab- 


binieal decisions and approbations, 
Berab’s ordination of Ibn Habib shows that he 
placed general above personal interests. Moreover, 
the terms in which Berab officially announced Ibn 
Habib’s ordination were kindly ones. Berab, there- 
fore, expected no opposition from that quarter; but 
he was mistaken. Ibn Habib’s personal animus was 
not appeased, but rather stimulated, by his ordina- 
tion. He considered it an insult to his dignity and 
to the dignity of Jerusalem that so important a 
change should be effected without consultation of 
the Jerusalem scholars. He did not content him- 
self with an oral protest, but sent a communication 
to the scholars of Safed, in which he set forth the 
ilegality of their proceeding and declared that the 
innovation involved a risk to rabbinical Judaism, 
since the Sanhedrin might use its sovereign author- 
ity to tamper with the calendar. 

Although Ibn Habib’s tone was moderate, every 
one could read between the lines that heopposed the 
man Berab as well as his work. An illustration of 
this is afforded by the remarks made by Ibn Habib 
when he maintained at length that the scholars of 
Safed were not qualified to ordain, since they were 
not unprejudiced in the matter, and when he hinted 
that Berab was not worthy to transmit ordination. 
Berab was surprised by the peril in which his 
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undertaking was now placed; and, embittered by Ibn 
Habib’s personal attacks, he could not adhere to a 
merely objective refutation, but indulged in person- 
alities. In answer to Ibn Habib’s observation, that 
a sacred ordination must not proceed from learning 
alone, but from holiness also, Berab replied: “I 
never changed my name: in the midst of want and 
despair I went in God's way” (Ibn Habib, “ Re- 
sponsa," p. 298b); thereby alluding to the fact that, 
when a youth, Ibn Habib had lived for a year in 
Portugal as a Christian under an assumed name. 

The strife between Berab and Ibn Habib now 
became wholly personal, and this had a bad effect on 
the plan; for Berab had many admirers but few 
friends. Moreover, Berab's life was endangered. 
The ordination had been represented to the Turkish 
authorities as tho first step toward the restoration of 
the Jewish state, and, since Berab was rich, the 
Turkish officials would have showed him scant 
mercy in order to lay hands on his wealth. Berab 
was forced to go to Egypt for a while, but though 
each moment's delay might have cost him his life, 
he tarried long enough to ordain four rabbis, so that 
during his absence they might continue to exercise 
the function of ordination. In the mean time Ibn 
Habib's following increased; and when Berab re- 
turned, he found his plan to behopeless. His death 
some years later put an end to the dispute which 
had gradually arrayed most of the Palestinian schol- 
ars in hostile lines on the question of ordination. 

It is known positively that Joseph b. Ephraim 
Caro and Moses of Trani were two of the four men 
ordained by Berab. If theother two were Abraham 
Shalom and Israel de Curial, then Caro was the only 
one who used his privilege to ordain another, Moses 
Alsheik, who, in turn, ordained Hayyim Vital Cala- 
brese. Thus ordination might be traced for four 
generations. 

With the exception of some short contributions to 
the works of others, the only one of Berab's numer- 
ous works ever published was his * Sheélot u-Teshu- 
bot" (Questions and Answers), responsa, Venice, 1668; 
but the Amsterdam edition of the rabbinical Bible 
(1724-28) contains notes by Berab on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Wilna, i. 86; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, see Index in ed. Cassel; Frumkin, 
Eben Yerushalaim, pp. 8440, Wilna, 1874; Fuenn, in Hd- 
Karmel, ii. 486-494, 576-580; idem, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 559, 
540; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed., ix. 12, 290-208; Jost, 
Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, iii, 128, 129; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 1069; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 1194; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 307 ; Zunz, 
Z. G. pp. 250, 581. The most important source of information 
for the dispute about ordination is Levi b. Jacob ibn Habib, 
Responsa, pp. 27/2, 828a, Venice, 1565; S. P. Rabbinowitz, 
Mozati Golah, see Index. 

L. G. 


BERACHAH (“blessing”; A. V., Beracah): 
1. A Benjamite who came to David and joined his 
forces at Ziklag (I Chron. xii. 3). 2. A valley 
where Jehoshaphat and his men assembled after hav- 


ing despoiled the Ammonites and Moabites (II Chron. . 


xx. 26). It is identical with the modern Berekut, 
west of Tekoa (Buhl, * Geographie des Alten Pali- 
stina," p. 97). 
G. G. B. L. 
BERACHAH, “THE HERO”: A Polish 
Jewish soldier who was killed in the battle near 


Berab 
Berakot. 


Moscow, in the Polish war against Russia in 1610. 
He was the son of Aaron ha-Kadosh (“The Martyr ”) 
of Tishovitz (probably Tyshovtzy, government of 
Lublin), and served in the cavalry, “on three horses.” 
In the responsa of Rabbi Meir of Lublin, and of Joel 
Sürkes (r1 3), details are given concerning his bravery 
and daring, which gained for him the admiration of 
the Cossacks, who surnamed him * The Hero." A 
reckless rider, he made many attempts to break the 
enemy's line, but was struck and killed by a bullet. 
The Cossacks much lamented his death, afterward 
burning his body; when on the following day the 
Poles, aided by the Cossacks, won the battle against. 
the Muscovites, they recaptured his horse and helmet 
and quarreled among themselves for the possession 
of his effects. 

These facts came to light through the testimony 
of Moses ben Joseph, who, in the name of eleven 
Jews who accompanied the army (probably as sut- 
lers) testified in the case of Berachah's widow 
(* 'agunah ”) before the rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meir of Lublin, Responsa, No. 187; Joel 

Sürkes (7"3), Responsa No. 57. 

H. R. 

BERAH DODI (my m3): Three piyyutim 
forming the GEULAH in the morning service of the 
first two days of Passover, and of Saturday between 
the first and the last days of this feast (A naw 
3307). Each of these piyyutim begins with the in- 
itial phrase of Cant. viii. 14, having regard to the 
association of the Song of Solomon with the Festi- 
val (see MEGrLLOT) Poems in this form were writ- 
ten in various epochs by Benjamin ben Samuel of 
Coutance, France, eleventh century; Shabbethai ben 
Moses of Rome, 1050; Moses ha-Sofer ben Benjamin 
of Rome, thirteenth century; Menahem ben Abra- 
ham of Imola, fourteenth century; and Joab ben 
Nathan ben Daniel of Rome, fourteenth century. 

The melody to which the verses are recited in 
some German congregations is that of “‘Al ha-Ri- 
shonim ”; but in the more extended “ Polish " use, the 
melody sung is one of the most effective of all the 
rhapsodies emanating from the wandering precen- 
tors of two centuries past. Although clearly of 
such comparatively late origin and undoubtedly 
coming from a Jew of northern Europe, it pre- 
sents that combination of the European minor mode 
with the second Byzantine ecclesiastical mode (often 
called the “Oriental chromatic”) frequently to be 
noticed in the finer folk-songs of the Levant, partic- 
ularly in those which bear the impress of an artistic 
influence (see Bourgault-Ducoudray, “Trente Mélo- 
dies Populaires de Gréce et d'Orient," p. 84, note). 
The figuration, too, is the same as that in many 
Levantine, and also Arabic and Persian, songs (see 
music on p. 48). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Ba'al Tefillah, No. 788; Israel, iv. 44. 


A. F.L C 
BERAKAH. See BENEDICTIONS; SYNAGOGUE 
Music. 


BERAKOT (“blessings”): The name of the first. 
treatise of Seder Zeraim, the first Order of the Tal- 
mud. By the term “Berakot” a special form of 
prayer is understood, that begins with the words 
“Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King of the 
Universe.” The treatise consists of Mishnah and 
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Gemara; the latter in two forms, the Babylonian | (c) blessings (m3). Of the nine chapters of the 
(Babli) and the Palestinian or Western (Di-Bene Ma- | treatise the first three are devoted to the Shema‘, the 


‘araba), better known by the name “ Yerushalmi.” next two to prayer, and the last four to blessings, as 
The Mishnah, without any introduetory remarks, | follows: 
without any previous statement that the Law de- Chapter i.: Determines the time and the manner of the read- 


mands the reading of the Shema‘ in the evening, be- | ing of snema* (^ Keriat Shema‘”) in the evening and in the 


BERAH DODI 


Andante assai moderato. 
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maestoso. 


Hin Ley neh * 
" Be - hold, He pat — doth Stand... with - in our Fane” ....- 


gins with the question, “ From what time is it allowed | morning, and the number of blessings which precede and follow 


to read the evening Shema‘?” By adopting this | the es mms ; ; 
: V pua dae nf Chapter ii.: On “kawwana intention and attention); in- 
method the author o compile: of the tention to fulfll a divine command (“* mizwah "), and attention 


The Mishnah, Judah ha-Nasi, clearly re- | to the words read. 
Mishnah. flects the general opinion of the Tal- Chapter iii. : On verses of total or partial exemption from this 


mudie teachers that the Torah with its | duty. 
traditional interpretation is the undisputed basis of Chapter iv.: On the prayer (^ Tefillah,” “ ‘Amidah,” or‘ She- 
the oral law. Another important principle is im- ; 7° move Hie opertis dtissaudcthscRddi opti seridées 
1 : : : Rit ( musaf"). 

plied in this question; namely, that the religious Chapter v.: On the necessity of preparing for prayer aud 
day is reckoned by the Law from evenin g to eve- | guarding against error, especially with regard to additions to or 
ning, and that the readin £g of the Shema‘ of the eve- | deviations from the ordinary form of the prayer. 

ning is therefore the first religious duty of the dav. oe vi.: Blessings before and after partaking of any kind 
ryN L] " 

The Mishnah Berakot treats of the three elements of Chapter vii.: Form of grace for a company consisting of three 


the ritual: (a) Shema‘ (pow), (b) prayer (mban), and | members or more. 
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Berakot 


Chapter viii.: On various differences between the schools of 
Shammai and Hillel with regard to certain regulations at meals. 

Chapter ix.: Blessings relating to events which cause awe, 
joy, or grief. 


In a few places, such as 2b. ii. 6, 7, and ix. 5, these 
subjects have been interrupted by apparently for- 
eign matter. In reality, however, there is always a 
certain relation between these interpolations and the 
principal theme of the chapter. The interpolations 

are original, like the rest of the Mish- 


Interpola- nah, and do not necessarily belong to 
tions Are a later period. Z. Frankel, however, 
Original. is of the opinion that ii. 5-8 was added 


by later authorities; but his argument 
is not conclusive (see preface to Talmud Yerushalmi, 
ed. Z. Frankel, Vienna, 1874, and his “ Darke ha- 
Mishnah,” p. 264). The treatise fitly concludes with 
the following two regulations: (1) the name of God 
to be employed in ordinary greetings, in order to 
emphasize the belief in the existence of God, the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe; (2) in the responses 
the phrase “from world to world” to be substituted 
for the phrase “from [the beginning] of the world,” 
in order to emphasize the belief in the existence of 
another world or life beyond the present one. The 
present division of the treatises into chaptersand the 
order of the chapters seem to be the same as fixed 
by Judah ha-Nasi, since with few exceptions the 
Palestinian and the Babylonian recensions of the 
Talmud have the same division and order. Hence 
the rule, “there is a fixed order of the Mishnah ” 
(rows “4D W), is a principle adopted in the Tal- 
mud. As regards the treatise Berakot, Rashi seems 
to have had in his copy of the Talmud the order of 
ch. iii. and iv. inverted (see Tos. to Bab. Talm. 17b, 
beginning ynow `»). The subdivision of the chap- 
ters into paragraphs or Mishnahs does not seem to 
have ever been fixed (Z. Frankel, “Darke ha-Mish- 
nah," p. 265). 

The Mishnah contains but a few semi-haggadic 
elements (i. 5, ii. 9, v. 5, and ix. 5); and noteworthy 
are the midrashic remarks on Deut. vi. 5; Ps. cxix. 
196: and Prov. xxiii. 22. 

The Tosefta Berakot has the same order as the 
Mishnah. Following the division of chapters in the 
edition of Zuckermandel, ch. i. corresponds to ch. i. 
of the Mishnah; ch. ii. to ch.ii.—iii.; ch. iii. to ch, iv.— 
`y.: ch. iv. to ch. vi,.-vii. ; ch. vi. to ch. viii, ; eh. vii. 


? 


to ch. ix. There remains only ch. v., 
The which does not correspond to any chap- 
Tosefta. ter in the Mishnah; it contains regu- 


lations with regard to the “kiddush ” 
(sanctification) on Friday evening, in case the meal 
commences in the afternoon, and rules for the guid- 
ance of guests at a banquet. The Tosetta includes 
more haggadic elements than the Mishnah (com- 
pare endof ch, i.; ch. iv. 14-16). The Palestinian Ge- 
mara seems to expound the Tosefta as well as the 
Mishnah, as is illustrated by the following instance: 
“In Mishnah i. 4, ‘in the morning two blessings are 
recited before the Shema‘, a long one anda short one 
... Where they [the sages] ordained a long one, 
it must not be shortened; and, vice versa, a short 
one must not be replaced by a long one. Where a 
blessing with a concluding formula has been or- 
dained, that formula must not be omitted; and 


IIT.—4 


where it has not been ordained it must not be added.” 
This Mishnah is duly expounded in both the Baby- 
lonian and the Palestinian Gemaras. "The Tosefta 
(i. 5) adds: “ Where they ordained to bow down, this 
must not be neglected; and the bowing down must 
not take place where they have not ordained it.” 
This paragraph is not noticed in the Babylonian 
Gemara, but is fully discussed in the Palestinian 
(Yer. i 3c et seg.). (See ADORATION.) Another in- 
stance is the paragraph on the blessings before the 
performance of a divine command (mizwah) in ch. 
vii. of the Tosefta and the corresponding section on 
the same subject inch. ix. of the Palestinian Gemara 
(Yer. ix. 14a). 

The Gemara supplements and fully discusses the 
laws (Halakot) mentioned in the Mishnah, and em- 
ploys to a much wider extent the method of intro- 

ducing extraneous matter whenever 


The the subject under discussion gives oc- 
Gemara.  casion for suchinterruptions by a text 
quoted, a name mentioned, or a lesson 

taught. "This characteristic of the Gemara is more 


apparent in the Babylonian than in the Palestinian 
recension. 

Of the haggadic topics thus interpolated in the 
Babylonian Gemara the following may be mentioned: 


(1) On the divine sympathy with Israel (p. 8a). 

2) On sufferings, which are divided into those sent as pun- 
ishment, and undeserved sufferings sent as trials, termed “ suf- 
ferings of love" (" yesurin shel ahabah") (5a). 

(3) On invisible evil agents (* mazzikin ") (6a). 

(4) On the method of divine retribution (7a). 

(3) On the relation between God and Israel, based on mutual 
love. Israel expresses this feeling by communing with God in 
prayer and by wearing the TEFILLIN containing the declaration 
of God's unity and sovereignty. Accordingly the idea of God's 
love toward Israel is figuratively described in the dictum, ** God 
prays—desires to show mercy—and lays tefillin, containing 
declarations of Israel's distinction? (6a, 7a). 

(6) On the status of the dead, and their intercourse with the 
living (18b). 

(7) The temporary deposition of the nasi Rabban Gamaliel in 
Jamnia (p. 27). 

(8) Midrashie aceount of the prayer of Hannah, and the inter- 
cession of Moses for Israel (31a, b). 

(9) King Alexander Jannzeus and Simon ben Shetah (48a). 

(10) Midrashie account of Og, king of Bashan (otb). 

(11) A legendary illustration of the dietum, “Al dreams fol- 
low the interpretation given to them ” (dda, b). 

(12) Death of R. Akiba (61b). 

(13) On hospitality (63b). 


With regard. to the text of the Bible, remarks are 
met with on the dots over each letter of the word 
SP Ps, xxvii, 18 da); on the absence of a verse 
beginning with the letter ^ nun? in Ps. exlv. (p. 4b); 
on the division of the Psalms (9b). Texts wrongly 
quoted are: Gen. vii. 23, MOAI "y! DIN. instead 
of nona Ty DIND (p. 612): and nts ns opos TO, 


instead of nno H3poN wd Sam, d. 11. Here 
probably the words ^to Ramah to his 


Books house” are taken as identical with the 
Cited in phrase “after hishouse.” Besides the 
Bab. Bible, other books are mentioned in the 
Gemara.  Babylonian Gemara: A Book of Hag- 


gadot (NDAN N"BD). 93a; “ Hilkot 

Derek Erez” (Rules of Good Manners), 22a, and 
“Sefer Refu’ot ” (Book of Remedies), 10b. 
The Palestinian Gemara includes a short account 
of the temporary deposition of the nasi Rabban 
Gamaliel (iv. Te et seg.; somewhat differently 
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narrated in Bab. 27b); the legend of Menahem ben 

Hezekiah (the predestined Messiah) and his mother 

(ii, 9a); the meeting of King Janneus and Simon 

ben Shetah (vii 11b; paralleled in Bab. 48a), on 

Which incident the Palestinian Talmud (vii. 11b) 

quotes from the Book of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), 

[Sw mori) Porn mobo (“exalt her, and 

she will raise thee and give thee a place between 

princes”), where Bab. (Ber. 48a) quotes from Prov- 
erbs (iv. €); the controversy between 
The R. Simlai and the Minim on the use of 

Palestinian the plural in the phrase “ Let us make ? 

Gemara. (Gen. i. 26) (Yer. Ber. viii. 120); and 
the death of R. Akiba (ix. 14b e£ seg., 
parallel to Bab. 61b). | 

Both Gemaras include a goodly number of original 
prayers, most of which have found a place in the daily 
prayer-book. It is noteworthy that in the Yeru- 
shalmi the form for pisyn masa (blessings prece- 
ding the performance of divine precepts, * mizwot ") 
is given, but is omitted in the Babylonian Gemara. 
The prayers do not differ essentially in the two 
Gemaras, either in form or in substance (compare 
Wiesner, “Gib’at Yerushalayim,” pp. 7 et seg.) 
Each Gemara closes with the dictum, * Scholars in- 
crease peace in the world," etc. 

As to the Halakah, the dictates of the Mishnah 
scem to have been followed iu Palestine more rigidly 
thanin Babylonia. "Thus with regard tothe reading 
of the evening Shema‘, which, according to the 
Mishnah (i. 1), must not take place before the com- 
mencement of actual night, if it have been read before 
that time, it must, according to the Yerushalmi, be re- 
peated at the proper time (Yer. Ber. i., beginning); 
no indication of this is given in the Babylonian Ge- 
mara (see Rashi on Ber., beginning), 

There are no signs in the treatises of later inter- 
polations, Wiesner, however (*Gibeat Yerusha- 
layim,” p. 8, Vienna, 1871), suspects Karaite inter- 
polations in the Yerushalmi (ii. da) for the purpose 
of revealing the Rabbinites in à bad light, as pray- 
ing without devotion. If hisargument be correct, a 
passage in the Babylonian Gemara (p. 6), in which 
certain pious acts seem to be ridiculed as resulting 
in no good, may likewise be suspected as of Karaite 
origin. See BENEDICTION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah (Hodogetica 
in Mischnam), Leipsic, 1859; idem, snow xian Gntro- 
duction in Talm. Hierosolymitanum), 1870; si»: sadn, 
ed. Z. Frankel, with commentary, 1874; J. E. Wiesner, nyay 
oben, 1871; The Mishnah: Eighteen Treatises, trans- 
lated by D. A. De Solaand M. J. Raphall, London, 1845; Bera- 
Kot, with German translation and commentary by E. M. Pinner, 
Berlin, 1842 ct seq.; Prospectus and Specimen of an Eng- 
lish Translation of the Mishnah, by S. S. Kohn, Cambridge, 
Mass., U. S. A.; Berakot, translated into German by I. J. 
Rabe, Halle, W773 nysa noon (Titulus Talmudicus in quo 
Agitur de Bencdictionibus, ctc., Adjecta Versione Latina, 
Oxford. 1690); I. H. Weiss, 1523 on Ny wn, Vienna, 1864; 
Likkute Masektot, containing Berakot, Peah, and Abot, 
Reggio, 1809: ozbe mizba miaa, with commentary by 


Solomon Sirilio, ed. M. Lehman, Mayence, 1875; B. Ratner, 
Ahabat Zion we- Yerushalayim *" Berakot," Wilna, 1901. 


J. SR. M. F. 


BERCHIN, JONAH BORISOVICH: Writer 
on early Russian-Jewish history; born at Krichev, 
government of Mohilev, 1865; died at Moscow Aug., 
1889. Up to the age of fourteen he received a 
strictly Orthodox education in the house of his 
uncle, where he became familiar with the Hebrew 
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language and literature.: He then entered the Agri- 
cultural School at Gorigorgetzk, and after gradua- 
tion studied at the High School of Minsk and the 
Polytechnicum of Riga. In 1888 he became par- 
alytic, and was sent for treatment to Moscow, 
where he died. 

Berchin's historical researches are valuable con- 
tributions to early Jewish-Russian history. He pub- 
lished: “Istoricheskaya Zamyctka,” dealing with the 
sect of Bhabbethai Zebiand with Galiatovski's book, 
“ Messia Pravedny," in * Voskhod" for May and 
June, 1883; “Iz Davno Minuvshavo,” in * Voskhod ? 
for July, Aug., Nov., Dec., 1883; “ Yevreiski 
Dokument," ete., in *Kievskaya Starina,” Dec., 
1884; “Sozhzhenie Lyudei v Rossii v XIII. -XVIII. 
Stolyetii,” in * Russkaya Starina,” 1885, p. 45; ^ Izv- 
yestie o Yevreyakh v Kievye,” in Voskhod” for 
July and Aug., 1887; “D’va Vracha Yevrei pri 
Moskovskom Dvorye," in * Voskhod? for March, 
1888. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Vengerov, Aritiko-Biograficheski Slovar, 

iii., s.V., St. Petersburg, 1892. 

H. R. 


BERDYANSK: District town and seaport in 
the government of Taurida Crimea, Russia, on the 
northwestern coast of the Sea of Azof, at the Berdy- 
ansk estuary, near the mouth of the rivulet Berdy- 
anka. It was built by the efforts of Prince M. S. 
Vorontzov in 1827, and soon became a lively little 
port, the trade to a considerable extent, especially 
the export of grain, being in the hands of the Jews. 
In 1892 the Jewish population of the town was 1,653 
and the Karaite population 248, of a general total 
of 21,959. In the district the Jews numbered 3,416 
in the general total of 227,780. 


PIS OGRAREY Entziklopedicheski Slovar, St. Petersburg, 
S xa 
H. R. 


BERDYCHEV (Polish, BERDYCZEW): A 
city in the government of Kiev, Russia; in histor- 
ical and ethnographical relations part of Volhynia. 
It has one of the largest Jewish communities 
in Russia, and is often called the “Jerusalem of 
Volhynia.” It is difficult to determine the time 
when Jews fìrst settled there. From the sixteenth 
century till the end of the cighteenth, Berdychev 
was under the dominion of Poland; and the Polish 
family of Tishkewitz, the hereditary owners of that 
domain, ruled over it as they pleased. In 1593 it is 
stated that the owners of the “new town” of Berdy- 
chev farmed out to a certain Jew the mill- and 
bridge-taxes. In the eighteenth century the Jewish 
population increased considerably, and a Jewish 
* Kahal” (government of the community) was estab- 
lished, as in other large cities of Poland. <A trade- 
union of Jewish tailors was formed in 1782 with 
the permission of the lady of the domain, Tereza 
(Theresa) Zawisha, who granted them autonomy and 
exemption from the rule of the Kahal. In 1794 
Prince Radziwill permitted the Jews to elect their 
own civil judges in addition to the ecclesiastical 
court. 

In 1765 King Stanislaus of Poland decreed that 
some great fairs be held during each year at Berdy- 
chev; and from that time the city became a com- 
mercial center, attracting the Jews from all parts of 
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the country. At the government record oflice of | of 62,283. There were seven synagogues and sixty- 
Kiev some statistical data concerning the Jewish | two houses of prayer. 

julation of that period are preserved, according 
popwallo I pie a = BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, No. 694, St. Petersburg, 


to which the numbers of Jews at Berdychev were: 1899; Balinski i Lipinski, Starozytna Polska, il. 632-635 ; 
in 1765, 1,220; in 1784, 1,919; in 1787, 1,504; in Archiv Yugo-Zapadnoi Rossii, v. 55, 506, 608, Kiev, 1890 ; 


Pd 3 E x . o a - ase 
M ] i : Bolshaya, Entziklopedia Pod Redaktziet Yuzhakova, iii. 
1789, 1,951. According to their occupations, 246 74. St. Petersburg, 1901. 

were liquor-dealers, 452 house-owners, 194 mer- H. R, S. M. D. 


chants, 188 artisans, and 150 clerks, together with BERDYCZEW. See BERDYCHEV. 
5Gidlers. These figures may be considered too low; 
the taxes of the Polish government being heavy, as- BERDYCZEWSKI, MICAH JOSEPH: 
many persons as could possibly do so avoided being Hebrew author; born in 1865, He represents, to 
placed on the registers. some extent, the Nietzsche school of philosophy in 
At the end of the eighteenth century, when the the Hebrew literature of the present day. The son 
movement of the Hasidim among the Jews of Poland | of the rabbi of Bershad, Podolia, Berdyczewski re- 
was at its height, Berdychev became the metropolis eciveda Talmudical training at home and later at the 
of the Hasidim of Volhynia, owing to the fact that yeshibah of VOLOZHIN, of which institution he 
about 1780 the celebrated “ Zaddik,” Levi-Isaac, the | wrote a short history (“ Ha-Asif," iii. 281-241) and a 
author of “Kedushat Levi” (The Holiness of Levi), | somewhat fantastic description (“ Ha-Kerem,” 1888, 
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GREAT SYNAGOGUE AT BERDYCHEY. 


(From a photograph.) 


made it his headquarters. He created a great com- | pp. 68 e¢seq.). His acquaintance with modern litera- 
motion by his teachings and by his quarrels with the | ture, which he formed clandestinely in his younger 
“Mitnagdim.” It is probable that the above-men- | days, soon led him to abandon his former conserva- 
tioned permission for the election of separate judges, | tism and to become a freethinker. Berdyczewski, 
given by Prince Radziwill in 1791, was secured by | who now resides at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, and 
the Hasidim, who sought to emancipate themselves | is engaged mainly with literary labors, is a prolific 
from the jurisdiction of the Kahal and the rabbis of | writer, whose productions, though not always clear, 
the Mitnagdim. Great masses of people then flocked | have exerted a certain influence among the young 
to Berdychev to see Levi-Isaac, who ruled there | Hebrew nationalists. He is incensed against his 
until 1810. At this period a printing-establishment | former favorites, the Talmudical sages, because 
for Hebrew books was in existence in the city. they thought more of the yeshibah or high school 

In 1798, at the second division of Poland, Berdy- | of Jamnia than of the fortress and citadel of 
chev, with other cities of Volhynia, came under | Jerusalem. He thinks that King Herod was the real 
Russian domination. During the reign of Emperor | * Uebermensch," the intellectual giant who could, 
Nicholas I., Berdychev was the largest commercial | by his aggressive and magnificent plans, have regen- 
centerinthe Jewish pale. Afterward commerce di- | erated Israel if he had not been thwarted by the 
minished, and the poverty of the Jews there increased dwarfed religious seruples of the rabbis of his time. 
accordingly. Of all cities in the pale, Berdychev | Even the last Biblical liberators, Ezra and Nehe- 
has the largest proportion of Jewish inhabitants. In miah, displease him, because they obtained the de- 
1899 there were 50,460 Jews in a total population | liverance of their nation by tears and fasting (see 
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review of Berdyczewski’s latest works—which were 
published in Warsaw by a society of Berlin students 
—in "Allg. Zeit. d. Jud." Nov. 9, 1900; also 


“Un Prophéte Neo-Hébreu,” in *L'Univers Israé- 
lite," v, 56). 

Besides the works above mentioned and articles 
scattered throughout the Hebrew periodical litera- 
ture for the lust twelve or fifteen years, Berdyczew- 
Ski also wrote two novels, * Mahanaim, "—in which 
he seems to have described himself; and * Mibayit 
u-Mihuz"; both published by the Tushia Society 
in Warsaw, 1900. He was also for some time editor 
of the “Bet Midrash” a supplement to the “Bet 
Ozar ha-Sifrut,” which had several enlightened rab- 
bis among its contributors. 

Berdyezewski wrote in German a philosophical 
work, * Ueber den Zusammenhang Zwischen Ethik 
und Aesthetik ” (in the series “Berner Studien zur 
Philosophie und Ihrer Geschichte," published by 
Ludwig Stein, vol. ix.), Bern, 1897. 


p. $ Warsaw, 1890; Allg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron. 


d Tal Jud. Nov. 9, 1900; L'Univers Isr alite, YOL Y 
No. 12. 
H. R. P. Wr 


BEREA: Place where Bacchides encamped (I 
Macc. ix. 4). From the context it would seem to be 
near Jerusalem, though some scholars have identified 
it on unsatisfactory evidence with Beeroth (Josh. ix. 
17; I Esd. v. 19). 

J. JR. G. 


BEREBI (^3*3and *333: in Greek, 85p£5i, “ Sit- 
zungsberichte der Akademie zu Berlin," 1885, p. 681). 
Title of learning in the period of the Tannaim, con- 
ferred especially upon scholars who were the sons of 
scholars, or upon members of the family of the pa- 
triarch. The explanation of the word as a com- 
pound of *3 (“house”) and ^23 (^ rabbi"), meaning 
"belonging to the school of an eminent teacher? 
(see Jastrow, “ Dict." s.z.), is not obvious; for one 
could not think of the patriarch Rabban Gamaliel 
as being addressed by the title “student,” which is 
what “Berebi” would thus really signify (Kid. 82b). 
It may be assumed that * Berebi" is a compound of 
"^3 (“son”) in Palestinian Aramaic, and *3 

"rabbi") a formation analogous to “ben horin” 
(son of a free man) for “a free man.” In the same 
way *son of a scholar? is here used instead of 
"scholar." One must distinguish from this word 
“Berebi,” as a title, the phrase occasionally used 
“Had Berebi ? (a student), which actually does mean 
“one of the school." Itis found only in the time of 
the Ámoraim; while Berebi as a title is tannaitic. 

Among the scholars who bore the title * Berebi,” 
Bar Kappara must be specially named. He is given 
the designation “Berebi” whenever mentioned by 
his first name, Eleazar, in order to distinguish him 
from his father, who bore the same name (Hul. 28b, 
96b, 84b, ete.) Yalkut Deut. 923 quotes from Hul. 
iib and Mak. 5b once “Eleazar ha-Kappar,” and 
once ‘3293 (so it must be read instead of *34, or 473, 
as ed. Salonica has it); whereas in the two Talmudic 
passages referred to the name of the tanna has 
dropped out, and only *333 or 193 remains, which 
has misled some scholars to assume the existence of 
a tanna by the name of DBerebi. 


B. L. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chajes, in Zeitschrift für Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, xliii. 280, 281; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. 


Wilna. ji. S6 - Jastrow. Dictionari . p. 189 (the Wah as- 
sage quoted hére— b. Ar, Svan adoes nor spe e wud pas: 


of. the title '' Berebi," but of the common ordination of à 
rabbi; the letter 2 in ^2?23 is dependent on the preceding 
verb MIDDN): Kohut, in ‘Aruch Complctum, ii. 188; Levy, 

Neuhebr. VW "Orterbuch ; idem, Chaldéiisches Würterbuch? 
i. 200; Euting, in Sitzungsberichte, l.c., p. 680; J. Mendels- 


sohun, in Ha-Hshirol, i. 158-160. 
J. SR, L. G. 


BERECHIAH I., R.: A Palestinian scholar of 
the second amoraic generation (third century), al- 
ways cited without the accompaniment of patro- 
nymic or cognomen. Once only (Lev. R. i. 4) is he 
quoted as Berechiah Saba (the Elder), by R. Abin 
HI., the contemporary of Berechiah IL ; and in this 
instance the designation “Saba” is used to distin- 
euish between the namesakes. Nothing is known 
of Berechiah’s life, and comparatively little pre- 
served of his teachings, though it is quite probable 
that some of his sayings are attributed to his later 
and more renowned namesake (compare Frankel, 
* Mebo,” 69b). A discussion of his with R. Hiyya of 
Kefar Tehumin is reported on the meritof the study 
of the Torah. One of them teaches that the whole 
of this world does not equal the value of a single 
passage of the Law; and the otherargues, “ Even the 
discharge of all the Biblical commandments is not 
equal to the merit of mastering a single passage of 
the Law ” (Yer. Peah i.15d) Rabbah b. Nahman, a 
contemporary of Rabbah b. ITuna, transmits in the 
name of Berechiah a homily on the continuance of 
the protective influence of patriarchal merit (* zekut 
abot”; Yer. Sanh, x. 27d; compare Lev. R. xxxvi. 
6. wiede the names of the rabbis are badly cor- 
rupted). R. Tanhum b. Hanilat, the disciple of R. 
Joshua ben Levi (B. K. 55a), too, reports Haggadot 
in the name of Berechiah (Tan., Tazria‘, 9; Pesik. 
R. xxi. 110a). Bacher denies the existence of this 
Berechiah, and to sustain his opinion changes the 
chronological order in the passages quoted (* Ag. 
Pal. Amor." jii. 851, 954, note 3; 628, note 7). 
ena Frankel, Mebo, 69b; Weiss, Dor, iii. 91, note 
J. SR. S. M. 


BERECHIAH II., R.: A Palestinian amora of 
the fourth century. In the Talmud he is invariably 
cited by his prænomen alone; but in the Midrashim 
he is frequently cited with the addition of *ha- 
IXohen," and sometimes with the further addition of 
the title * Berebi” (compare Pesik. ii. 21a, xii. 107b; 
Pesik. 8 fed. Friedmann, p. 8a]; Num. R. xiv. 8; 
Pesik. R. 3 [ed. Friedmann, p. 9a]; Num. R. £c; 
Tan., Beha‘aloteka, 5; Num. R. xv. 7); and accord- 
ing to at least one Midrash (Lev. R. xxx. 1), his 
father's name was Hiyya (see also Tan., ed. Buber, 
Hayye Sarah, 6, note 35). 

While Palestine may justly claim him as a citizen, 
Berechiah is probably a Babylonian by birth, since 
he not only cites teachings of Dabylonian scholars 
(* Rabbanan de-Tamman,” Gen. R. lvi. 11, xcviii. 8; 
Esther R. i. 1; compare Gen. R. xxxvii. 83, where 
this expression is converted into “Rabbi Hanin,” 
and Mid. Teh. cv., beginning, where * de-Tàmman " is 
omitted), but also shows himself quite familiar with 
the private history of Dabylonian families (Yer. Kid. 
iii, 640; Lev. R. xxxii. 7). Judging, however, from 
the insignificant number of his sayings recorded 
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in the Babylonian Talmud as compared with his al- 


most innumerable teachings preserved in the Pales- 


tinian Talmud and the Palestinian Midrashim, and 
considering also that hisacknowledged masters were 
Palestinians, it is safe to say that he was in Pales- 
tine at an early age. Berechiah’s acknowledged 
master in the Haggadah was R. Helbo (Yer. Kil. ix. 
32c; Lam. R. on Hi 28; Cant. R. on i. 9); but it 
seems that he personally knew R. Helbo’s predeces- 
sors, Levi and Abba b. Kahana, and witnessed a 
heated exegetical controversy between them (Gen. 
R.xlvii.9). If this be so, Berechiah must have lived 
to an advanced age, for he was in a legal contro- 
versy with R. Mana (the Younger) (Yer. Kid. iii. 
644). Rapoport (* Briefe," ed, Gräber, p. 80) makes 
him a teacher of Jerome. 

Berechiah is cited in both the Babylonian Talmud 
(Ber, 55a; Yoma 71a; Ta‘anit 4a; Sotah 13b) and the 
Palestinian, in the field of the Halakah (Yer. Ber. 
vii. 11b; Yer. Peah i. 15a; Yer. Ma'as. v. 52a; Yer. 
Suk. ii. 58a; Yer. Sotah vii. 21b; Yer. Kid. iii. 64d; 
Yer. Sanh. xi. 30b) and in that of the Haggadah; 
but it is the latter which he cultivated mainly. 
Few names appear in the Midrashic literature as fre- 
quently as does Berechiah's. In Pesikta alone he 
is cited sixty-cight times, either as originator or as 
transmitter; in Pesikta Rabbati sixty-one times (sec 
Friedmann, Introduction, p. 18), in Tan. (ed. Buber) 
seventy-three times (Buber’s Introduction, p. 46), In 
Mid. Teh. eighty-five times (Buber's Introduction, p. 
28j, and correspondingly numerous are his remarks 
preserved in the other Midrashim, Some specimens 
of his teachings are here subjoined. 

In accordance with the oncirological views of his 
davs, he asserts that dreams, though realized partly, 
are neverrealized fully. “ Whence do we learn this? 
From Joseph, who dreamed (Gen. xxxvii. 9), * Be- 
hold, the sun, and the moon, and cleven stars made 
obeisance to me’; and at that time his mother, typi- 
fiel in his vision by the moon (ib. 10), was no more 
among the living” (Ber. dda), He thus construes 
the Psalmist’s saying, “The Lord knoweth the way 
of the righteous, but the way of the ungodly perish- 
eth” (Ps. i. 6): “When the Holy One—blessed be 
He!—came to create man, He foresaw that pious and 
impious men would descend from him, and He said, 
‘Tf I create him, the impious will descend from him; 
if I create him not, how will the pious descend from 
him?’ What did the Holy One—blessed be He!—do? 
He removed the ways of the impious out of His sight, 
and by means of His attribute of mercy [" middat 
ha-Rahamim"] He created man. This is the mean- 
ing of the Scripture, ‘God knoweth [“holdeth in 
view ”] the way of the righteous ’” (Mid. Teh. on .e. ; 
Gen. R. viii, 4). In commenting on Eccl. vii. 17, “ Be 
notovermuch wicked,” he says: “The Bible does not 
mean to teach that it is permitted to sin a little; but 
it means to say, if thon didst sin a little, say not, “I 
am under the wrath of God onaccount of this little, 
and can be no worse off for sinning more’ " (Eccl. R. 
on le.: Mid. Teh. on i. 1; compare Shab. 81b). 
With reference to the Scriptural saying (Ps. xxxii. 
1) “ Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven” 
(literally, “who is lifted above transgression "), he 
cites R. Simon [Samuel?] b. Ammi as remarking, 
* Happy is the man who is master over sin, that sin be 
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not master over him" (Gen. R. xxii. 6). In the 


same strain is Berechiah's remark on Solomon’s say- 
ing, ^"Ynere is a time to be born, and a time to die? 


(Eccl. iii. 2): “Happy is he whose hour of death is 
like his hour of birth; who, as he was pure and 
innocent in the hour of his birth, is also innocent at 
the hour of his death ” (Yer. Ber. ii. 4d; Eccl. R. on 
Lc; Deut. R.vii. 6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Am, ili, 344-596. 

J. SR. S. M. 
BERECHIAH BERAK B. ELIAKIM 

GOETZEL: A grandson of Berechiah b. Isaac; 

rabbi and preacher of Klementow, Poland, and 

Jaworow, Galicia; lived toward the end of the sev- 

enteenth century and the beginning of the eight- 

eenth. He was a very sincere preacher and suffered 
much for his outspokenness, The government pro- 
hibited the publication of his sermons, only those 
covering the book of Genesis being published (Halle, 

Saxony, 1714), under the title, “Zera‘ Berak She- 

lishi” (third part of “ Zera‘ Berak”); and “ Hiddu- 

shim,” novell on the first portions of Berakot, deal- 
ing especially with the Haggadot. Many contem- 
porary rabbis gave their approbation to this work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 647. 

L. G. M. B. 
BERECHIAH BERAK B. ISAAC EISIK: 

Galician preacher; died in 1664 at Constantinople. 

He was educated by Nathan Shapira, rabbi of Cra- 

cow, and was appointed preacher of that city, where 

he spent most of his life. He ultimately left for . 

Jerusalem, but diedat Constantinople. His sermons 

on the Pentateuch, the Megillot, and the Passover 

Haggadah were collected and published in two 

volumes under the title, “Zera‘ Berak.” The first 

was published in 1646 at Cracow. Appended to it 
was “‘Ateret Zebi,” by Zebi Hirsch ben Shalom 

Mebo, the brother-in-law of Berechiah and son-in- 

law of Lipmann Heller. The second volume was 

published, together with a second edition of the first 
one, in 1662, and itself went into a second edition, 

Amsterdam, 17380. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 646. 

LG. - M. B. 
BERECHIAH BEN ISAAC GERUNDI 

(called also YIZH AKI): Payyetan; lived in the 
twelfth century, probably at Lunel Although he 
wrote nothing on the Halakah, his brother Zerahiah 
Gerundi, in his “Sefer ha-Maor,” cites him as an au- 
thority on the treatise Gittin (to 15b). Berechiah’s 
poems, the greater part of which are printed in the 
Mahzorim of diverse rites, are: (1) ^ Kerobah,” a 
form of piyyut for the Sabbath following the feast 
of Purim; (2) Aziarort, for the feast of Tabernacles, 
in which all the precepts concerning this feast are 
enumerated; (8) introduction to Kaddish; (4) poems 
for Purim; (5) prayers for Atonement; (6) a poem 
on the Habdalah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 463, 495; Lands- 
huth, “Ammude ha-Abodah, pp. 56, 63, 117; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 255. 

L. G. I. Bn. 
BERECHIAH BEN NATRONAIKRESPIA 

HA-NAKDAN: Fabulist, exegete, ethical wri- 

ter, erammarian, and translator; probably identical 

with Benedictus le Puncteur, an English Jew 
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mentioned as contributing at Oxford to a donum 
to Richard I.. in 1194. Much discussion has taken 
place concerning the date and native country of this 
. writer, Zunz (*G. S." iii. 337) placing him about 
1260 in Provence, with which conclusion Renan- 
Neubauer (“Les Rabbins Francais,” p. 491) and 
Steinsehneider (“ Hebr. Bibl" xiii. 83) agreed. 
Joseph Jacobs, during certain investigations on the 
medieval history of the fable, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Berechiah should be located in England 
toward the end of the twelfth century (Jacobs, 
“Fables of sop. ” i, 179), and this was confirmed 
by Neubauer's discovery that, in the preface to 
his fables, Berechiah refers to the “turning of the 
wheels of fate to the island of the sea [= England] 
for one to die and the other to live" (* Jewish Quart. 
Rev." ii. 522), clearly a reference to the English 
massacre of 1190. "The earlier view of Berechiah's 
date was based on a misreading of a colophon of his 
son Elijah, which was shown to be dated Wednes- 
day, Oct. 22, 1233 (Jacobs, * Athenxum,” April 19, 
1890). Steinschneider, however, is still doubtful 
as to the identification (* Hebr. Uebers.” 961). 
The point is of some importance on account of Bere- 
chiah's connection with the history of medieval 
fable. 

Berechiah is known chiefly as the author of a set of 
107 (118) fables, called * Mishle Shu‘alim” (Suk. 28a), 
probably in imitation of the Talmudic * Meshalot 
Shu'alim." Manuscripts exist at the Bodleian (Neu- 


bauer, *Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 
His Fox 1466, 7, originally belonging to Cotton, 
Fables. and 1421, 5, with six additional fables) 


and Munich (207 written before 1268). 
The first edition appeared in Mantua, in 1557; an- 
other with a Latin version by M. Hanel, Prague, 
1661; other editions at Berlin, 1706; Lembere - 1809: 
Grodno, 1818; Sklov, n. d. ; W arsaw, 1914. 

The fables themselves give in rimed prose most of 
the Beast Tales passing under the name of Æsop 
during the Middle Ages; but in addition to these, the 
collection also contains fables conveying the same 
plots and morals as those of Marie de Franco, whose 
date has been placed only approximately toward the 
end of the twelfth century. It has been suggested 
that these additional fables were derived by " Bere- 
chiah from Marie, but this is impossible, as Bere- 
chiah's versions are closer to the original and in at 
least one case (No. 28) he did not make a mistake 
made by her. 'The following table exhibits the re- 
lationship between Berechiah's fables and those of 
Marie, as well as their connection with the ^ Romu- 
lus," the Latin prose translations of the medieval 
Æsop. From this it will be seen that Berechiah has 
only one.half of the additional fables given by 
Marie, and that he has as many (about 30) which 
are not found in her collection. Some of these are 
from Avian, others from Oriental, sources ; and it has 
been suggested with some reason that both col- 
lections are derived from an Arabie series con- 
taining 154 fables, most of which could be traced 
to classical antiquity, and others from the East. 
The question can not be said to be settled; but 
neither Neubauer nor Steinschneider will admit 
that Berechiah knew Arabic (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
xii. 607). 
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CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF CORRESPONDING FABLES 
IN BEnECHIAH, MARIE pe France, AND “ Rom- 
ULUS.” 

ABBREVIATIONS: Bero Bere Minis Marie- Marie de Franee, 

"Fables"; Rom.=* Romulus” (medieval prose Æsop, ed. 

Oesterley, 1873); App. or A.= Appendix to Rom.; Av.—Avian, 

"Fabula," ed. Ellis. Missing numbers have no parallels in 


Marie or * Romulus.” 


1 


Ber. | Marie. Rom. Ber. | Marie. | Rom. 

1 15 15 50 re" A. 96 

2 3 3 al "n Av. 18 

3 2 2 52 1l 

4 1 H 54 ne A, 18 

5 5 Ə 55 - AY. 12 

6 [Talmudic Ber. 61b] 56 69 iv. 19 

T 4 4 59 in AY. 29 

8 I d 8 59 (same as 26) 

9 8 9 61 94 iii. 14, 15 
10 9 13 92 "m iii. 13 
11 10 ii. 8 63 
13 13 6 65 67 iv. 10 
13 14 14 66 es Pedigree) Halm 
14 16 16 157 
15 1T T 67 n | Av. 35 
16 18 19 68 (Manand Pit) Kalila, 
17 19 iy. 19 69 (Partridge, anor and 
18 20 iv. 21 Elephant) "Iütaka," tr. 
19 21 App. 60 by Rhys-Davids, 310. 
20 13 13 ^9 70 iv. 18 
21 90 ii, 10 74 32 li. 7 
22 63 ii. 11 15 43 iv. 13 
23 68 iv. 12 16 6 7 
24 26 ii. 1 nini Pi] A. or 
26 56 A. él 78 66 iv. 8 
27 E A. 18 i 86 iii. 17 
28 64 A. 61 80 33 ii. 9 
29 58 ii. 16 81 38 ÀA. 22 

2 (Chicken and Fox) Gu- 83 19 A. 95 

bernatis, ** Zool. Myth." 81 71 A. 32 
ji. 13. 85 59 A. 92 
8 | 1 S6 108 A. UL 
36 19 (88) À. 2 88 ba AV. 27 
8i 31 iii. 90 A. 18 
38 30 ii. 9 91 
39 22 A. 24 92 
40 29 ii. 4 93 (Lion's Traces) Hay 
4] i AY. 15 91$ | 98 | A. 20 
42 D iii. 14 95 (Man and Tool) Kalila. 
43 28 jh. 2 102 (Fox and Fleas) Aristotle, 
44 2i ji. 3 * Rhet." ii. 
45 S1 A. 27 104 : AV. 7 

i - Av. 3 107 ais Av. 223 

48 ii. 14 


As an example of his fables, the following may be 
given as one of those which has a parallel in Marie 
de France (No. 73), and is derived from an Oriental 
source, probably the * Vaka Jataka " (Folk-lore Jour- 


nal, iii. 359): 
THE WOLF AND THE ANIMALS. 

The Wolf, the Lion’s prince and peer, as the foe of all flesh 
did appear; greedy and grinding, he consumed all he was find- 
ing. Birds and beasts, wild and tame, by their families urged 
to the same, brought against him before the Lion an accusaticn, 
as a monster worthy of detestation. Said His Majesty, "If he 
uses his teeth as you say, and causes scandal in this terrible 
way, I'll punish him in such a way as to save his neck, if I may, 
and yet prevent you becoming his prey." Said Lion to Wolf, 

* Attend me io: morrow, see that you come, or you'll come to 
much sorrow." He came, sure enough, and the Lion spoke to 
him harsh i rough. "What by doing this do you mean? 
Never more raven the living, or live by ravening. What you 
shall eat shall be only dead meat. The living you shall neither 
trap nor hunt. And that you may my words obey, swear me 
that you'll eat no flesh for two years from to-day, to atone for 
your sins, testified and seen: 'tis my judgment, you had better 
fulfil it, I ween,” Thereat the Wolf swore right away no flesh 
to eat for two years from that day. Off went Sir Wolf on his 
way, King Lion stopped at court on his throne so gny. Nothing 
that's fleshy for some time did our Wolf eat, for like a gentle- 
man he knew how his word to keep. But then came a day 
when he was a hungered and he looked hither and thither for 
meat, and 1o, a fat sheep fair to look on and goodly to eat (Gen. 
ii. 0). Then to himself he said, * Who can keep every law ? 
and his thoughts were bewildered with what he saw. He said 


| to himself, “It overcomes me the longing to eat, for two years 
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day by day must I fast from meat. This is my oath to the king 
that I swore, but I've thought how to fulfil it as never before. 
Three sixty-five are the days ina year. N ight is when you close 
your eyes; open them, then the day is near." His eyes he 
opened and closed straightway. It was evening and it was morn- 
ing, one day (Gen. i. 6). Thus he winked until he had num- 
bered two years, and his greed returned and his sin disappears. 
His eyes fix the goat (sic) they had seen and he said, ''See be- 
forehand I have atoned for my sin," and he seized the neck of 
the goat, broke it to pieces, and fllled up his throat as he was 
wont to do before. and as of yore his hand was stretched out to 
the beasts, his peers, as it had been in former days and years. 


This is nearer the original source than the version 
of Marie, which gives a Christian turn to the whole 
story. 

Berechiah was also the author of an ethical trea- 
tise entitled “Sefer Mazref” (MSS. at Munich and 
Parma) The treatise is divided into thirteen chap- 
ters: i. Introduction, ii. Lust, iii. Affection, iv. Re- 
straint of the Will, v. Justice, vi. Misfortune, vii. 
Poverty, viii. Honor, ix. Position, x. Rank, xi. Soul, 
xii. Hope, xiii. Immortality. Init he quotes R. Abra- 
ham ibn Daud (died about 1198) without the formula 
for the dead, so that it is quite probable that the 
book was composed before 1180. He does not quote 
Maimonides’ “Moreh,” finished in 1191, known in 
Provence shortly after that date and in north France 
about 1204. Prof. Gollancz has published an edition 
of the “Sefer Mazref” (London, 1902). 

In addition to these, Berechiah wrote a commen- 
tary on Job (MS. in the Cambridge University Li- 
brary, 8; Schiller-Sczinessy, “ Catalogue,” pp. 40-42, 

245). He was acquainted with most 

His Other of the grammarians of the eleventh and 

Works. twelfth centuries, and his * Uncle Ben- 

jamin,” whom he quotes, has been 

identified with BENJAMIN oF CANTERBURY. The 

writer of the commentary on Job wasalso the author 

of a commentary on the whole Bible, passages from 
which are quoted in a Leyden manuscript. 

Berechiah was certainly a translator, his version 
being extant of Adelard of Bath’s “ Questiones Nat- 
urales” (MSS. at Munich, Leyden, Oxford, and Flor- 
ence), as well as of a“ Lapidary ” containing a de- 
scription of 68 species of stones (MS. in Bodleian). 
Besides these works, Berechiah is also said by Zunz 
to have contributed to the Tosafot (Sanh. 20b), and, 
as his name implies, was probably an expert in He- 
brew grammar, for which reason he is quoted by 
Moses ben Isaac of England, in his “Sefer ha-Sho- 
ham." As this work was probably written before 
1915, these references confirm the date and place 
suggested above. 

Berechiah was one of the most versatile writers of 
the Middle Ages, and if he can be claimed for Eng- 
land, it raises the literary position of that country, as 
regards Jewish literature, to à considerable height. 

Formerly some confusion existed between Dere- 
chiah and another Krespia Nakdan, the copyist of 
certain manuscripts and supposed translator of Saa- 
dia’s “Emunot we-Deot” (see KREsPIA NARDAN). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. S. iii. 237,288, Renan-Neubauer, 

Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 490-499 (containing full previous 

bibliography); Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 80 et seg.: 

Jacobs, Fables of Æsop, i. 108-178 ; idem, Jews of Angevin 

England, pp. 165-173, 196-199, 278-280 ; Neubauer and Jacobs, 

Jew. Quart. Rev. ii. 822-838, 520-920 (compare ibid. vi. 304, 

375): Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 998-962 ; Gross, Gallia 


Judaica, p. 180. 
G. d. 
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BERECHIAH DE NICOLE (Lincoln; also 
known as Magister Benedict fil Mosse de Lon- 
dres): English Tosafist; died after 1256. He was 
of the well-known Hacrx family, and son of Rabbi 
Moses ben’ Yom-Tob of London, He was the rab 
or chief rabbi of Lincoln (the Norman-French name 
of which was “ Nicole”), and probably lived in the 
house now known as “the Jews’ house” in that city ; 
for this was in the possession of a certain Belaset of 
Wallington in 1287, and there isa deed which speaks 
of Belaset, daughter of the rab Berechiah (Davis, 
* Shetaroth," No. 156, p. 298). It has been conjec- 
tured that it was to attend the marriage of this Be- 
laset and to do Berechiah honor that the Jews of 
England assembled at Lincoln toward the end of 
August, 1955, when the body of Little Hven OF 
LINCOLN was discovered, and all the Lincoln Jews 
were sent up to London for complicity in a so-called 
ritual murder. Berechiah was released earlier than 
the rest of the Jews, on Jan. 7, 1256 (Rymer, " Foe- 
dera," ed. 1816, i. 346). 

His subsequent fate is unknown: but there are a 
number of decisions of his in the ritual literature of 
the time, which show that he was considered an au- 
thority in ritual matters. Thus, in Mordecai, Ber. 
iv. 90, he decided that the evening prayer might be 
said an hour and a quarter before the legal time of 
night. On another occasion he declared that nuts 
prepared by Gentiles might not be eaten by Jews 
(*Shilte ha-Gibborim ” on Mordecai, ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 
881) There is likewise an exegetic remark made 
by him in * Minbat Yehudah," 89b. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz. Z. G. p. 9/; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rab- 
bins Francais, p. 441; Jacobs, in Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
England, i. 102-111. 

G. i J. 

BERED: 1. Asonof Ephraim (I Chron. vii. 20). 
In the genealogy of Num. xxvi. 35 his place is taken 
by Becher. It may be that Bered and Becher are 
the same, See BECHER. 

2. A place given in the story of Hagar (Gen. xvi. 
14). Beer Lahai Roi is there located between Ka- 
desh and Bered. Targumim Onkelos and Yeru- 
shalmi regard Bered as Shur; Onkelos rendering it 
* Hagra," which is his usual equivalent for ^Shur" 
(Gen. xvi. 7), while the Jerusalem Targum renders 
it “Haluza,” which is also “ Shur” (Ex. xv. 22). 
The site has not been identified. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


BEREK, JOSELOVICH (called also Berko): 
Polish colonel under Kosciusko and Napoleon I.; 
born at Kretingen, government of Kovno, hussia, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century: killed 
in the battle near Kotzk, government of Syedletz, 
Russian Poland, 1809. He was an agent of Prince 
Massalsky, the owner of Kretingen and bishop of 
Wilna, who often sent him with commissions abroad, 
where he learned the French language. In 1794 he 
was commissioned by Kosciusko to form a light- 
horse regiment from among the Jews of Warsaw. 
Berek revived the courage of his coreligionists in the 
struggle for the fatherland, and fought bravely with 
his 500 men, especially in the defense of Warsaw. 
In the siege of Praga (a suburb of Warsaw) by 
Suvarov he lost almost all his soldiers. He then 
served under Napoleon, in the Polish Legion 
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commanded by General Dombrowski, and was killed 
in an encounter with Austrian hussars near Kotzk, 
as before stated. There the people raised a mound to 
his memory; and until 1831 his widow and son re- 
ceived a pension. 

Berek was a knight of the Polish Gold Cross 
and the Virtuti Militari. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, Oct. 1807, p. 87: Syn Berka Josie- 
lovica, Supplement to Siciat, Cracow, 1889; Entziklopedi- 
cheski Slovar, iii. St. Petersburg, 1892. s.u.: S. Orgelbrand, 
Eneyhlopedia Powszechna, ii., Warsaw, 1898, s.v. 


H. R. 


BERENDSON, MARTIN .: German publisher; 
born at Hamburg in 1824; died June 24, 1899. Ho 
was the head of the well-known bookselling and 
publishing firm of his native city, * Gebrüder Be- 
rendson." Berendson devoted much of his leisure to 
Jewish communal affairs and filled several honorable 
offices in the Hamburg Reform congregation, He 
was also a prominent Freemason and held high posi- 
tion in the councils of that fraternity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Jeivish Chronicle, June 30, 1899, 


S, PME 


BERENDT, GOTTLIEB MICHAEL: Ger- 
man geologist: born in Berlin Jan. 4, 1886. He 
studied the science of mining; and in his work, “Die 
Diluvialablagerungen der Mark Brandenburg, Insbe- 
sondere der Umgebung von Potsdam," Berlin, 1863, 
gave the first geological map of this province. Ho 
also prepared and issued maps of a part of tho Harz 
mountain range and of eastern and western Prussia. 
Having settled in Königsberg, he was, in 1872, made 
there extraordinary professor; subsequently þe- 
coming district geologist and chief of the depart- 
ment for the Lowland in the Prussian Geological 
Institute at Berlin. Being made professor at 
the Berlin University in 1875, Berendt distinguished 
himself by work on the geology of the North German 
Lowland; and was among the first to recognize the 
glacial theory in geology. He further issued a 
geological map of the vicinity of Berlin, and a 
geological plan of the city of Berlin, His work, 
“Die Theorie Darwins und die Geologie,” Giiters- 
loh, 1870, contains a repudiation of Darwinism. 
Among his other productions on geology, the more 
important are: “ Geognostische Blicke in Alt-Preus- 
sens Urzeit," Berlin, 1872: “Die Umgegend Berlins,” 
Berlin, 1877; “Spuren einer Vergletscherung des 
Riesengebirges," Berlin, 1892; “Der Tiefere Unter- 
grund Berlins,” Berlin, 1899. He contributed a 
large number of essays on the same subject to 
the following periodical publications: “Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Geologischen Gesellschaft,” Berlin; 
“Neues Jahrbuch für Mineralogie, Geologic, und 
Palüontologie," Stuttgart; “Schriften der Physisch- 
Oekonomische Gesellschaft,” Köni gsberg, and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J. C. Poggendorff’s Biographisch-Litera- 
risches Handwörterbuch zur Gesch. der Exacten Wissen- 
schaften, iii., Leipsic, 1898 ; Meyer, Konversations-Lexikon. 


s. B. B. 


BERENGER OF NARBONNE: Viscount of 
Narbonne in the eleventh century. In the midst 
of the important wars of that century waged for the 
assertion of their temporal power, the popes still 
found time to protect the Jews. Alexander II. was 
their enlightened and zealous protector against any 
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injustice. Animated by such sentiments, he praised 
the viscount Bérenger of Narbonne for having ener- 
getically interfered in their favor at a time when 
their persecution was threatened, At the same time 
Alexander wrote a letter to the bishop Wifred of 
Narbonne (1068), asking him to protect the Jews no 
less actively in future than had Dérenger, if similar 
circumstances should arise. 


PIBLIOGREENY : Vogelstein and Rieger, Dic J'uden in Rom, i. 
216. 


G, M. S. 


BERENICE (formerly Hesperides) : City of 
the Cyrenaie Pentapolis, at the eastern extremity of 
the great Syrtis, near the river Lathon. The settle- 
ment of the Jews in Berenice, as in the other towns 
of the Greek colony “Cyrenaica,” dates from Ptol- 
emy I. Although enjoying tho rights of citizen- 
ship, they formed an independent municipal com- 
munity, But instead of having an ethnarch at their 
head, as in other places, the Jews in Berenice formed 
à separate “ politeuma," and were governed by their 
ownarchons, A Greek inscription found in Berenice, 
dating from the year 18 B.C., according to Bóckh's 
calculation, gives the names of the nine Jewish 
archons. These are: Cleanthropos, Stratonicos, Eu- 
phanides, Aristonos, Sozigenos, Sosippus, Androma. 
chus, Marcus, and Lailaos. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xiv. 7, 82; C. T. G. ed. Aug. 
Bockh, No. 5361, p. 557 ; Sehürer, Gesch. iii. 25, 42, 43. 


G. I. Bn. 


BERENICE: Daughter of Costobarand Salome, 
sister of Herod I. Her marriage with her cousin 
Aristobulus was unhappy. The husband, being 
proud of his Maccabean descent by his mother, Mari- 
amne, taunted his wife with her low birth. Berenice 
thereupon complained to her mother, and this fact 
intensified their mutual bitterness. When, shortly 
after the marriage (6 B.c.), Aristobulus was assas- 
sinated, Berenice was believed to have had a share 
in his death. 

Being now free, Berenice married Theudion, the 
maternal uncle of Antipater, son of Herod I. Her 
second husband was put to death for participation 
in a plot against the life of Herod; and Berenice 
then married Archelaus. With him she went to 
Rome to solicit of Augustus the carrying out of her 
father’s testament, and remained there until her 
death. During her sojourn at Rome she gained 
the favor of Augustus and the friendship of Antonja, 
wife of Drusus, who later paid the debts of Agrippa 
I., the son of Berenice, owed by him to the treasury 
of the emperor Tiberius. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schürer, Gesch. des Jüdischen Volkes. i. 456, 
ii. 151, 152; Brann, Agrippa II., in Monatsschrift, 1870, pp. 
333—444, 580-548, and 1871, pp. 13-28; Gritz, Gesch. der 
Juden, 83d ed., iii. 232, 

G. I. Br. 


BERENICE: Daughter of Herod Agrippa I. 
and of Cypros, the daughter of Phasael; born in 28. 
She was first married to Marcus, son of the alabarch 
Alexander of Alexandria. Her husband dying within 
a short time, her father married her to his brother 
Herod of Chalcis (Josephus, “Ant.” xix. 5, S 1). 
Berenicianus and Hyrcanus were the children of 
this union (^ Ant." xx. 5, 82; “B. J.” ii, 11, § 6). 
Again a widow in the year 48, Berenice went to her 
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brother Agrippa IL, with whom it was whispered 

she lived in incestuous relations (“ Ant.” xx. 7, § 3; 

Juvenal, “Satires,” 6). These rumors may not have 

been unfounded, since Agrippa tried 

Her to stop them by betrothing Berenice 

Marriages. to Polemo, king of Cilicia. The lat- 

ter, won by her wealth as much as by 

her beauty, embraced the Jewish faith and was 
circumcised. 

Berenice, however, soon left her third husband to 
return to her brother, resuming apparently their old 
relations. In 60 she went to Ciesarea with Agrippa 
II. to welcome the new governor, Festus, and took 
part in the proceedings against Paul (Acts xxv. 18 
et seq., XXvi.). When, in 66, the governor Florus 
had by his measures provoked a riot in Jerusalem, 
Berenice, who was then in the city to fulfil a Naza- 
rite vow, implored him on her knees to stop the blood- 
shed and to spare the town. But Florus was deaf 
to her prayers, and, being in danger of maltreat- 
ment, she had to seek refuge in her palace (*B. 

J.” ii. 14, $$ 6-9; 15, $81,2) Ber- 
Pleads for enice appeared with Agrippa before 
Jerusalem. the proconsul Cestius Gallus to com- 

plain of Florus. Later, when Agrippa 
in a speech tried to dissuade the people from going 
to war with the Romans, Berenice stood near him to 
protect him by her popularity (* B. J.?/.e.). Agrip- 
pa's attempts to maintain peace were unsuccessful. 
In the ensuing conflict at Jerusalem between the war 
party and that advocating peace the latter suc- 
cumbed; and the palaces of Agrippa and Berenice 
were demolished by the infuriated populace (* B. J.” 
ii. 17, § 6). 

Berenice and Agrippa now openly went over to 
the Romans. After Vespasian had been made em- 
peror by the Egyptian and Syrian legions, Bere- 
nice, who was a strong supporter of the Flavian 
party, summoned her brother Agrippa to Palestine to 
take the oath of allegiance (Tacitus, “ Historie,” 
ji. 81) Vespasian seems to have held her in high 
esteem; for only her intercession saved Justus of 
Tiberias from being beheaded. 

About this time Berenice entered into relations 
with Titus that lasted for many years, although she 

was much older than he—according to 

Beloved Wilcken, no less than thirteen years. 

by Her beauty, however, was still irresist- 
Titus. ible, and, perhapsin theeyes of Titus, 
her vast wealth was even more attract- 

ive (compare Tacitus, * Historie," ii. 2). These 
relations continued at Rome, whither Berenice bad 
gone with Agrippa in 75. Titus and Berenice lived 
on thc Palatine Hill; and it was generally supposed 
that he would soon marry her (Suetonius, * Titus,” 
vii). So jealous of her was Titus that he caused 
the Roman general Cecina, whom he suspected of a 
secret intrigue with Berenice, to be assassinated 
(Aurelius Victor, “Epitome,” x. 7). Fully expect- 
ing Titus to marry her, Berenice tried to hasten the 
event (Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 19, 84); but when she pub- 
licly appeared as the wife of Titus he was com- 
pelled, much against his will, to separate from her, 
the hatred of the Jews by the Romans being too 
intense to tolerate such a union (Suetonius, /.c.; 
Dio Cassius, Le.) Still Berenice did not give up 
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the hope of sharing with Titus the throne of the 
Roman empire. At the news of Vespasian's death 
(June 23, 79) she hastened to Rome; but Titus sent 
her back (Dio Cassius, 1xvi. 18). 

Nothing is known of the later life of Berenice. 
It may be remarked that Berenice on her journeys 
between Palestine and Rome scems to have formed 
connections at Athens, as may be gathered from the 
inscription published in * C. I. A." iii. 1, No. 556. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wilcken, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklo- 

ptidie der Classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, iii. col. 287 ; 

Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. passim; Schürer, Gesch. i. 470, 

493, 503, 606. 

G. H. Br. 
BERENSON, BERNHARD: Art critic and 
historian; born at Wilna, Russia, June 26, 1865. He 
was educated in America, and in 1887 was graduated 
at Harvard. For some time Berenson has been in 
Italy investigating Italian art, and heisregarded as 
one of the leading authorities on its technic, follow- 
ing the methods of Morelli in testing the reputed 
authorship of early paintings. Bernhard Berenson 
is a contributor to the New York * Nation” and 
to various French and German reviews of art and 
archeology. Among his publications in book form 
are: “Lorenzo Lotto," an essay in constructive art 
criticism, 1895; “Central Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance,” 1897; and “The Study and Criticism 
of Italian Art," 1901. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1902. 


A. M. W. L. 


BERENSTEIN, ISSACHAR BAER B. SAM- 
UEL: Dutch rabbi; born in Leeuwarden, Holland, 
1808; died in The Hague Dec. 18, 1898. He was 
the son of Rabbi Samuel b. Berish BERENSTEIN, 
chief rabbi of Amsterdam, and was a dayyan of 
that town at the time of his father’s death in 1838, 
continuing in that position for the following ten 
years. In 1848 he became chief rabbi of The Hague, 
succeeding R. Joseph Asher Lehmans, who had died 
six years before. He held the latter position for 
forty-five years, during which time he contributed 
much to the building up of communal institutions, 
such as an orphan asylum and a Jewish hospital; 
he was also the organizer of a Jewish historical and 
literary society. Berenstein’s services were recog- 
nized by the government, and he was decorated with 
the insignia of the Order of the Golden Lion. He 
died at the ripe old age of eighty-five years, highly 
honored and respected, and was mourned by the 
entire population of the Dutch capital, irrespective 
of race or religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israelit of Mayence, 1898, No. 108; JONAS mb 


(Ahiasaf Calendar) for the year 5655 (1894-95), p. 459. 
S. P. VW. 


BERENSTEIN, SAMUEL BEN 
BERISH: Dutch rabbi; born in Hanover about 
1767; died in Amsterdam Dec. 21, 1888. He was 
the descendant of a long line of distinguished rabbis, 
his father and his grandfather, R. Aryeh Loeb—who 
was the son of Rabbi Jacob Joshua of Cracow, 
Lemberg, and Frankfort (author of the “Pene Ye- 
hoshua ”)—having been rabbis of Hanover, Rabbi 
Samuel Berenstein was educated as a rabbi, and for 
many years held that office at Gróningen, Holland. 
He was probably the first rabbi of Holland to preach 
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in the Dutch language, and a speech which he 
delivered in 1805 to arouse sympathy for those 
who were ruined by the great fire that almost des- 
troyed the city of Leyden in that year is preserved 
in a Hebrew translation (* Ha-Meassef,” 1809. pp. 
291, 842; 1810, pp. 40 et seq). Later he became 
rabbi of Leeuwarden, Friesland, and remained 
there till 1815, when he was elected chief rabbi 
of the Ashkenazic community of Amsterdam, to 
succeed his father-in-law, Jacob Moses Lówenstamm, 
who had held that position since 1790. 'There isa tra- 
dition that R. Samuel was a trifle too liberal to 
suit the taste of his zealous father-in-law, and that 
there were many differences of opinion between them 
during the time of liberal innovation early in the 
nineteenth century. A letter addressed by Samuel 
Berenstein to Israel Jacobsohn, whom he calls 
“friend of my youth,” against the introduction of 
German prayers in the synagogue(B. H. Auerbach, 
“Geschichte der Israclitischen Gemeinde Halber- 
stadt,” pp. 228-225), is couched in remarkably 
courteous and liberal terms. Still, neither his or- 
thodoxy nor his skill as a Talmudist is open to 
the slightest suspicion, as can be seen from a re- 
sponsum dated 1819, addressed to him by R. 
Moses Sofer of Presburg. That uncompromising 
opponent of progress in any form calls R. Samuel 
“Geon Yisrael.” “Ner Yisrael,” “‘Ammud_ ha- 
Yemoni,” “Patish ha-Hazak,” “Kebod Kadosh 
Shemo Tifarto” (see “Hatam Sofer”; “Eben ha- 
Ezer,” part ji., responsum 1839); the last being an 
appellation which is used only in the case of the 
greatest and most pious rabbis. 

Berenstein is not known to have contributed any- 
thing to rabbinical literature; besides a few sermons 
in the Dutch language (* Leerreden,” mentioned by 
Kayserling, in “Jüd. Literatur,” p. 108, where it is 
wrongly stated that he died in 1808)—one of which, 
delivered in Amsterdam, 1882, is preserved in the 
British Museum—and a Hebrew prayer against the 
cholera (Roest's *Catalogue of the Rosenthal Li- 
brary ”), he left nothing for posterity. He willalways 
be remembered in Holland as one of the first rabbis to 
favor the spread of a knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guage among the Jews of that country. In this re- 
gard he was a true follower of his great-grandfather, 
who also advised the Jews of his time to study the 
languages of the countries in which they live (see 
S. Bloch’s preface to his translation of Menasseh b. 
Israel's “Teshuat Yisrael,” Vienna, 1818) After 
the death of R. Samuel, his son R. Issachar Baer, 
who was a dayyan in Amsterdam, failed in the ef- 
fort to succeed him, and the office of chief rabbi re- 
mained vacant for a quarter of a century, until the 
election of the present incumbent, Dr. Dünner. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Landshuth, Toledot Anshe ha-Shem, p- iii., 
Berlin, 1854; G. Falk, in Fla-Karmel, No. 40; M. L. Malbim, 
Argot ha-Hayyim, Breslau, 1887 (approbation). 
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BERERAH.—In Talmudic Law: The con- 
cept “Bererah,” known to the later Babylonian 
Amoraim, is adevelopment of the law of joint prop- 
erty, and, just as in Roman law, this branch of the 
law presents very great difficulties. Girtauner, in 
“Jahrbücher fiir Dogmatik,” iii.289 (edited by Gerben 
and Ihering), says, “Ihering calls it the filigree of 
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jurisprudence.” In his“ Die Rechtstellung der Sache 
und der Eigenthumsbegritf," ete., p. 242, Girtauner 
further says: “Joint property contains a contradic- 
tion to the concept of property. There is no object 
to which the right of property of the joint proprie- 
tor attaches, but it must be assumed as existing, al- 
though it is not actually existent." A. Rümelin 
(“Die Theilung der Rechte," p. 100) says: “The 

several dicta of the Roman law con- 


Its cerning joint property can not be 
Concept. brought together under a uniform 


principle, and they seem to exist inde- 
pendent of one another.” It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that the Talmudists forméd no clear idea of 
Bererah, by which they attempted to explain the 
texts of the Mishnah and Tosefta concerning joint 
property; more especially because they did not limit - 
this idea to joint property, but extended it so as to 
include other matters. Contradictions arose because 
the Tannaim and the Palestinian halakistsin general 
knew nothing of the concept of Bererah, which was 
à later development of the Babylonian Halakah and 
moditied the stricter ideas of the Palestinian. 

In cases of joint property the question arises, Is 
the proprietor that is using the joint property to be 
considered for the time being as sole proprietor or 
merely as owner of part, and as exercising the right 
of use of the part owned by the other? Further- 
more, in cases of division of the joint property, do 
the joint proprietors receive their original property, 
or do they receive new property through exchange ? 

The various answers to these questions result in 
important differences both from the religious and 
from the juridical point of view. For instance: 
One vows not to enjoy the property of his partner. 
If he, as joint proprietor using joint property, is 
looked upon as sole proprietor, this vow has no effect, 
because he is simply using his own property, and not 
that of his partner; butif he is considered, as to a 
part of it, simply as exercising the right of use of 
property belonging to the other, the joint proprie- 
torship must be dissolved, or he must assign his 
right to another person. In Ned. v. 1, acontroversy 
of the Tannaim is reported: If two joint proprietors 
vow not to enjoy the property of each other, accord- 
ing to the general view, neither of them may enter 
upon the estate which they own in common, whereas 
one of the Tannaim, R. Eliezer ben Jacob, main- 
tains that each of them may say, *I am entering 
upon my part." Accordingly, therefore, the Baby- 
lonian Gemara (B. K. 51b), assuming that the joint 
property is indivisible, concludes that this contro- 
versy of the Tannaim can be explained only through 
the legal principles Yesh Bererah and En Bere- 
‘ah. The Gemara assumes that R. Eliezer applied 
the principle Yesh Bererah; namely, that each of 
the joint proprietors may choose to consider the joint 
property as his sole property during the time that 
he is using it. It is an implied legal condition (von- 
ditio juris) that * during the time in which I use the 
joint property, it is my property; during the time 
that you use it, it is your property," or, as it might 
also be translated, “That which formerly was undc- 
termined is now—by the partner's act—looked upon 
as determined? (R. Nissim on Nedarim, Le.) The 
Gemara furthermore assumes that the opponents 
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of R. Eliezer applied the principle En Bererah; 
namely, that the exercise of such choice is not to be 
presumed; or (according to Nissim) 


Yesh that which was undetermined before- 
Bererah hand is not considered as determined. 
and En What is said here concerning the use 
Bererah. of an indivisible estate is also ap- 

plicable to the use of any fruit-bearing 
property. Each takes of it what is then considered 


as having belonged to him according to the principle 
of Bererah, and therefore the Gemara applies to the 
use of a common well the arguments in the above- 
mentioned controversy (B.K. Lc. ; Bezah 99b ; against 
R. Nissim compare R. Solomon Luria, in “ Yam Shel 
Shelomoh”), Another example may be taken from 
the case of fruits. In Syria the fruits of the fields 
' belonging to Jews were subject to tithes and heave- 
offerings, but fruits of a Gentile bought by a Jew 
were not. Now, in case a Jew and a Gentile are 
joint owners of a field in Syria, if each of them is 
considered the sole proprietor, then, upon division, 
each receives his original property, and the fruits of 
the Jew, therefore, are liable for tithe and heave, and 
those of the heathen are not; but if the division is 
considered as an exchange, then in the share of both 
the fruits of the Jew and of the Gentile are mixed. 

Concerning this case, there is a controversy be- 
tween Rubbi V R. Simon ben Gamaliel (Bab. Git. 
47a and b; Hul. 135b). BR. Simon ben Gamaliel per- 
mitted the division so that each received his sole 
property; Rabbi was of the opinion that each re- 
ceived mixed property; and from these opinions it 
is presumed that R. Simon ben Gamaliel maintained 
the principle Yesh Bererah, and Rabbi that of En 
Bererah. In this manner, the Babylonian Talmud 
(Er. 86b et seg.) explains the Mishnah Demai vii. 4. 
In the ease of untithed fruit, a part of which is in- 
tended for tithes and heave-offerings, there is a min- 
gling of sacred portions and profane (“hullin ^); the | 
pr ofane portions may be taken away and used, and 
the balance remains as tithes and heave-offerings. 
The aforesaid Mishnah as well as Mishnah Demai 
vii.1 reflect the principle Yesh Bererah. According 
to the principle of En Bererah, both Mishnahs would 
be different, and would forbid the use of the fruit 
until after the tithe and heave had been removed. 

In the Babylonian Talmud, Raba, who favored 
the concept * Bererah " (see Tem. 30b), if indeed he 
was not its author, takes pains to prove that not 
only R. Meir, but also R. Jose, R. Simon, and R. 

Judah accepted the principle Yesh 
Extension. Bererah (in ‘Er. 96b "Ritba" reads 
“Raba,” and not “Rab”; so also the 
Munich manuscript; see Rabbinowiez, * Dikduke 
Soferim," ad loe., and compare Rab’s opinion in 
Yer. ‘Er, iii. 921b) who does not accept the concept 


of “Bererah.” In the Babylonian Talmud itself 
Samuel ignores Bererah, B. IX. 9a; while R. 
Nahman, the teacher of Raba, accepted En 


sce R. Nissim to Ned. 45b). 
in Mishnah ‘Er. iii. 


Bererah (Git. 48a; 
Raba explains the case 
5 by means of Bererah. One may say, “If the 
instructor [hakam] comes to this side, my 'erub 
[removal of residence on Sabbath for 2,000 ells] 
shall be on this side; but if he goes to the other, the 
‘erub shall be on the other side; if one comes to this 
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side and the other goes to the other side, then that 
‘erub shall be valid which I shall determine upon to- 
morrow.” From this passage Raba seeks to deduce 
the principle Yesh Bererah, because the locality of 
the residence (‘erub) was uncertain at the time when 
the condition according to which it was to be de- 
termined was made. If the decision is made on the 
Sabbath, it is retroactive to the period of the com- 
mencement of the Sabbath; just as in the case of 
the division of joint property where the presump- 
tion is that anactual division had already been made 
ab initio; hence this is a case of Yesh Bererah. 
Most of the commentators take this view (treated 
later in this article), but there is a distinction be- 
tween these two cases. In ‘Erubin, there is an ex- 
press condition after the fulfilment of which the 
matter is absolutely decided; whereas in the case 
of the division there is no express condition made 
beforehand, and it is not absolutely determined even 
afterward, which part, from the beginning be- 
longed to the one joint owner, and which part to 
the “other. 
This led the Tosafists to distinguish between dif- 
ferent kinds of Bererah. Some “accepted Bererah 
where an express condition had been 
Kinds made, others where a doubt is resolved 
of Bererah. afterward (Tos. to Git. 48a); on the 
other hand, in the case of the division 
they adopted the principle En Bererah. Raba did 
not recognize these distinctions; he considered the 
division conditioned even if the condition was not 
expressed (conditio juris); see Schürl (“ Theilbarkeit 
als Eigenschaft von Rechten," p. 30), who also calls 
it conditioned. Abbayi. opposing Raba, calls atten- 
tion to another distinction. He says the condition 
“if it shall be my will” can be referred back to 
Bererah, but not the condition “if this will happen," 
or “if it shall be the will of another? (my33 on 
ans mya nom msy,“ dependent on his own will” 
and“ dependent on the will of others”; Git. 25a et seg.). 
In the latter case the retroactive effect of the con- 
dition is generally accepted; the former cases are 
such instance of Bererah, concerning which there is a 
controversy. According to Windscheid, i. § 98, the 
condition, “if it shall be my will,” has no retronbtive 
effect. Raba, however, takes pains to prove that 
the Tannaim who accept Bererah in the one case 
also maintain it in the other cases, and vice versa. 
He does not recognize any distinctions, therefore, in 
the concept Bererah. The commentators ask, * What 
difference is there according to Raba between the 
concept Bererah and the retroactive force of a condi- 
tion?” Sucha difference must exist because the re- 
troactive force of the condition is gene rally Pd 
on the ground that he who DM ‘on condition ” 
like him who says “fromnow on.” Rashi (Git. 05b) 
who raises this question, is of the opinion that only 
conditions within man's power to fultil or not to ful- 
fil have retroactive effect according to 
Retroactive general opinion, but not such condi- 
Force of  tionsasare in the power of him whois 
Conditions. master over life and death, as, for ex- 
ample, “if Idie from this disease.” In 
these cases retroaction ean only be adopted on the 
principle Yesh Bererah. But in this case Bererah 
contains the idea of predestination; that which has 
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actually occurred has already been predetermined by 
Providence, But it is clear that such a view must 
be kept out of the field of law. Nahmanides sets up 
the following distinction between Bererah and the 
retroactive force of a condition: Simple conditions 
have retroactive force even according to the princi- 
ple En Bererah, whereas a double condition works 
retroactively only according to the principle of Yesh 
Bererah. The distinction is clear. If one makes a 
simple condition, his will is directed toward some- 
thing definite which merely requires the fulfilment 
of the condition; but if one makes a double condi- 
tion, he wants either one thing or another, he vacil- 
lates, and therefore the idea of Bereral must be 
brought into requisition in order to cause retroactive 
effect. This view of Nahmanides, however, is not 
satisfactory, and therefore his distinction between 
" Bererah ” and the “retroactive force of the condi- 
tion” is rejected (see Luria, 4c.); but the idea of 
Nahmanides is correct and merely requires amend- 
ment: it is the only correct one, following the 
view of Raba. If one says to a woman, “I marry 
you on condition that your father consents,” the act 
is an alternative juridical act. If the condition is 
fulfilled, the marriage is valid; if the condition is 
not fulfilled, the union is unlawful; but it has cer- 
tain legal consequences, for Jewish law does not 

recognize the maxim “ Pater est quem 


Bererah nuptiis demonstrant." In this case, 
and therefore, there is a double condition, 
Condition. and, nevertheless, after being fulfilled, 


it has retroactive force exactly as in 
the ease in Mishnah Demai vii. 4, where one may 
eat only on condition that that which was last taken 
out is presumed to have been * terumah” from the be- 
ginning. The opponents of this view who maintain 
that the marriage is valid in any event, even if the 
father does not give his consent, must assume the 
principle En Bererah, because it is possible to con- 
sent only to something definite. Ina like manner, 
there is a double condition in the case, * Here is your 
bill of divorce, to take effect if I die from this dis- 
ease," if the view is accepted that the wife remains 
a lawful wife up toa moment before the death of 
the husband. The conditions are first, * You shall 
remain my wife up to a moment before my death,” 
and second, “The bill of divorce shall be effective a 
moment before my death.” His will, therefore, is 
divided, and nevertheless there is a retroactive effect: 
hence, the principle Yesh Bererah is in action. If 
his will were only directed toward the divorce, the 
effect would be that the marriage would be in sus- 
penso; and since that is not the case, it follows that 
the principle Yesh Bererahisinvoked. In this man- 
ner, itseems, Raba has distinguished “ Bererah ” from 
“the retroactive force of a condition,” and only in 
this manner can the etymology and translation of 
the word be fixed. 

Since the commentators joined in the views of 
Rashi concerning the discrimination between the 
personal and the elementary nature of the conditions, 
they necessarily must find nothing else in the word 
" Bererah” than “retroactive force of condition." Be- 
rerah is, according to this view, a special form of the 
retroactive force of conditions which is accepted by 
some and rejected by others. The word, therefore, 
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must be explained through the assistance of other 
words: yapo 4333 Tn, “the matter has been 
made clear with regard to the past”; and the trans- 

lation of the word would imply its sec- 
Etymology ondary meaning, because 443 means, 


and in the first place, “to choose,” “to 
Transla- select”; as for instance, PRIN ww 
tion, noosa n», “to select the edible from 


the inedible.” Inits derived meaning it 
also means “clear,” “clean,” “positive.” Bererah 
might be translated “ certainty ”; d.e., that which was 
formerly doubtful is now certain; but this idea is 
also contained in the notion of the retroactive force of 
condition, and the word * Bererah” would not cover 
that special meaning which it was intended to ex- 
press. In the Jerusalem Talmud, there is a phrase 
which covers “retroactive force of condition ” (Demai 
vi. 25d, and elsewhere), App 1b yon yon n 
TN, “this, his share, was his from the first mo- 
ment." According to Rashi, the word “ Bererah ” 
ought to be translated as predestination ; but this 
ideaisnotin the word. But, in fact, “Bererah,” de- 
rived from $43, ^to choose,” “to select," means 
“choice.” “Yesh Bererah” means “he has the 
choice”; that is to say, one can make a double con- 
dition and afterward choose one or the other: or 
through the fulfilment of the condition, whichever 
it may be, one thing or the other is determined. 
“En Bererah ? means that one can not make a double 
condition, so that afterward one of the two may be 
determined. This was the view of the Babylonian 
Talmud as shown in Yoma (55b), where it is argued, 
“let him choose four zuzim,” etc. Likewise in an- 
other place (Tem. 80a; Bek. 578), “Jet him take one 
out, and the others will be permitted.” It is true 
that Levy and, following him, Kohut explain the 
word to mean * choice," but this translation of the 
word will not be of help in the Gemara, unless the 
above-explained view of Nahmanides is borne in 
mind. Jastrow, therefore, gives a twofold transla- 
tion, “choosing or a subsequent selection”; “retro- 
spective designation.” According to the above- 
mentioned explanation, the word “choice” is suffi- 
cient. The fact that a condition is retroactive is 
assumed, and is not expressed in the word; since 
this is characteristic of all conditions. 
Undoubtedly, in practise, Raba has applied the 
concept of Bererah without distinction. Rabbi 
Isaac, the Tosafist, maintains that in 
Ap- every case a decision can be rendered 
plication in according to Raba ; namely, on the 
Practise. principle Yesh Bererah. R. Tam at 
first also decided in this manner, but 
later he departed from it (see Tosafot to Tem. 30a, 
and parallels in marginal notes). In the Gemara 
(Bezah 37b et seq.), Mar Zutra is of the opinion that in- 
asmuch as there is a difference of opinion concerning 
Bererah, the rule of decision should be “In Biblical 
commands, En Bererah ; in rabbinical commands, 
Yesh Bererah”; and in this manner Maimonides also 
decided (Er. viii. 7), although many contradictions 
appear in his work that can not all be reconciled by 
his interpreters (see Luria, 7b. 36b; and *Sha'agat 
Aryeh,” No. 89). Rabbi Joseph Caro (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
l.c.) also notes this division ; namely, “In rabbinical 
commands, Yesh Bererah, and in Biblical commands, 
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En Bererah.” One rather illogical exception is made 
in the case of a Biblical command; namely, in the case 
mentioned in Ned. (J.¢.), because it is said to differ 
from other cases of Bererah (sce R. Solomon LURIA). 

The Palestinian Halakah is closer to Roman legal 
concepts than is the Babylonian, and in spite of all 

separation from that which was for- 

Unknown cign, Roman legal concepts current 

in among the people unconsciously forced 

Palestinian their way into the Palestinian Hala- 

Halakah. kah, although the rules of law of the 
two systems differed. 

In Roman law, the difference between movable 
and immovable property shows itself in the concept 
of divisibility of property. Immovable property 
can be divided, and movable property ean not ( pars 
pro diviso, pars pro indiviso). In the case of immov- 
able property an actual division is possible; in the 
‘ase of movable property only a theoretical or ideal 
division ean be made. Actual division of quantities 
and genus is likewise possible (numero fit divisio), 
because the value of equal parts remains the same ; 
(sce Waechter, * Archiv für die Civilistische Praxis,” 
xxv. 155 e£. seq.) ; but this rule applies only to obli- 
gations and not to joint property. The division of 
joint property, is looked upon as an exchange ( per- 
mutatio. In place of the formerly undetermined 
property, each of the joint proprietors receives from 
the other, by exchange, certain determined property 
(see Savigny, "Obligationenrecht," i. $ 30, and 
likewise other well-known jurists quoted in * Monats- 
schrift," 1900, .c.). 

The Palestinian Halakah likewise distinguishes 
between joint property in divisible and in indivisi- 
ble things. This distinction is found in the above- 
mentioned controversy, in the case of a vow of ab- 
stinence by the joint proprietors from any enjoyment 
of each other's property; and in the other contro- 
vergy, concerning tithes and heave-offerings in the 
case of joint property of Jew and Gentile in Syria. 
The Babylonian Talmud uses these as its principal 
supports for the controversy concerning Yesh Bere- 
rah and En Bererah. In Yer. Demai vi. 25d the 
latter controversy is discussed, and the Halakah is as 
follows: In case of a division of heaps of sheaves or 
even the threshed grain, it is undisputed that in each 
stalk or each grain thereis common property, but in 
the case of a division of growing grain, there isa 
controversy between Rabbi and R. Simon ben Gama- 
licl. The former maintains that in this case also 
the community of property exists in every single 
stalk, and the latter maintains that each joint pro- 
prietor obtains his separate property.. 

R. Simon ben Gamaliel's principle is the follow- 
ing: The field being divisible (pars pro diviso; (sce 
Joix v OWNERS), there is an implied condition (condz- 
tio juris) among the joint proprietors that whichever 
of the two halves falls to the share of either one 
shall be presumed to have been his from the begin- 
ning. This is an alternative condition with retro- 
active force, This is the meaning of the maxim: 
“This. his share, was his from the first moment.” 
The Palestinian Malakah has not distinguished the 
condition “if it shall be my will” from other condi- 
tions, Köppen (“Jahrbuch für Dogmatik,” xi. 280) 
maintains that according to Roman law such a con- 


dition has retroactive force; so also Derenbourg 
(*Pandekten," p. 258, § 108, Berlin, 1896). Thus 
(Yer. ‘Er. iii. 21b) the condition, ^I may go whither- 
soever I may desire,” is considered a condition with 
retroactive force. In Yer. Git. ii. 44d, the case 
cited in the Mishnah—a bill of divorce written for 
one of two wives of the same name to be determined 
at the will of the husband—is considered invalid, 
because a bill of divorce may, under no circum- 
stances, be written conditionally, otherwise the 
maxim of the Jaw would apply, “that it was written 
for her from the first moment”; to wit, the condi- 
tion has retroactive force. In the case of the divi- 
sion of a field, R. Simon ben Gamaliel held such 
condition to be necessarily implied. Rabbi does not 
consider such condition valid even if it is actually 
expressed, because, according to him, the joint prop- 
erty exists not only in that part which is divisible, 
but in cach separate stalk, whereby division becomes 


impossible. R. Simon ben Gamaliel 

Case of therefore had to admit that in case 
Joint a division of a heap of grain is at- 
Property. tempted, the joint property continues 


in every stalk or in every grain, 

whereby actual division becomes impossible. 
In Roman law, the rule is, If the grain of two proprietors is 
mixed with their consent, * communio " exists, and it cannot 
be divided. ‘Quod si frumentum ‘litii frumento tuo mixtum 


fuerit, si quidem ex voluntate vestra commune est, quia singula 
corpora, id est singula grana, qu;e cujusque propria fuerunt ex 


d 


consensu vestro communicata sunt"; $ 28 J. de rerum divisione, 
2, 1. 

The same controversy would exist even if there 
was joint property in two separate equal heaps of 
grain, or two equal pieces of the same kind of prop- 
erty, because, in this case, we have partes pro diriso ; 
each part being a body for itself. R. Johanan and 
R. Eleazar dispute concerning this case (Yer. Kid- 
dushin i. 60d; compare Demai, l.e.). ' R. Johanan 
decided, like Rabbi, that, even in the case of divisible 
things, community remains in every single piece or 
heap. R. Eleazar decides like R. Simon ben Gama- 
liel, “ This, his share, was originally his." But it is 
undisputed that if there is joint property in a single 
heap of grain, it is indivisible, because the joint 
property exists in every grain (compare Yer. Demai 
vi. 25d). The same relation exists in the case of a 
courtyard held incommon. Here, also, a distinction 
is made whether it is divisible or indivisible. Ac- 
cording to Yer. Ned. v. 89a, it is undisputed that if 
the courtyard is indivisible, the joint proprietors 
that have through vows mutually resolved to ab- 
stain from enjoyment of one another's property may 
not step into the courtyard (Mishnah Ned. v. 1). 
The conflict between the general opinion and the 
view of R. Eliezer ben Jacob exists only if the prop- 
erty is divisible. According to the former view, 
every square inch of the courtyard is joint property, 
and therefore may not bedivided. Inorder thatthey 
may step into this courtyard, joint proprietors must 
transfer their right to a third person. R. Eliezer 
ben Jacob is of the opinion that each joint proprie- 
tor has an undetermined half-interest in the entire 
property, and, through conditio juris, each joint pro- 
prietor obtains, after the division, his original prop- 
erty. This controversy is exactly like that between 
Rabbi and R. Simon ben Gamaliel, 


Bererah 
Bereshit 
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Mishnah Demai vii. 2 is explained in Yer. 26b 
without controversy on the principle that the condi- 
tion has retroactive force Canute 1335). 

The Babylonian Halakah, by setting up the con- 
cept Bererah, went far beyond the Palestinian and 
read this concept into the controversy of the Tan- 
naim. According to the Jerusalem Talmud, the di- 
vision of indivisible things in the case of joint prop- 
erty is not permitted; according to the Babylonian. 
it is permitted in the case of rabbinical prohibitions 
(see an example in “Sha’agat Aryeh,” 2e). Accord- 
ing to the Jerusalem Talmud, such a distinction can 
not be drawn because, following it, the division of 
indivisible things contains a contradiction, which 
makes its application equally impossible for rabbin- 
ical and Biblical law. Moreover, the controversy 
between Rabbi and R. Simon ben Gamaliel actually 
refers to a rabbinical prohibition. 

But although the Babylonian Talmud's interpre- 
tation of the controversy of the Tannaim must yield 
to that of the Jerusalem Talmud, the concept Bere- 
rah, as such, is nevertheless juridically and logically 
justifiable. Roman law is not abstractly logical. 
The Roman law, it is true, establishes the proposi- 
tion * Dominium plurium in solidum esse non potest,” 
and most of the jurists, starting out with this propo- 
sition, take the stand that according to Roman law, 
in the case of joint property, the right is divided 
and the division is looked upon as emptio. Góppert 

explains this view clearly and con- 

Roman and vincingly (“Beiträge zur Lehre vom 

Modern Mitcigenthum,” Halle, 1864). Other 

Law. doctors of the law, such as Steinlech- 

ner, Windscheid, and Eiscle, explain 

joint property as separate property even according 

to Roman law. Without venturing to express an 

opinion on Roman law, thestatement of Unger seems 

convincing that there was an evolution in the law. 
He writes (“Jahrbuch für Dogmatik,” xxii. 289): 

"A twofold point of view is possible: either theoretically 
divided property and divided security, or joint property and 
joint security. In the first case, it is assumed that there are 
several joint proprietors pro indiviso; in the latter case, that 
all together as one (unius loco) have property in the thing. 
The first point of view was that of the older Roman law, the 
latter is that of the later Roman law and of modern law, so far 
as it recognizes suretyship in cases of joint property." 

A similar evolution took place in Talmudic law. 
The Palestinian Halakah takes the point of view 
that the joint proprietor, particularly of indivisible 
things, has a theoretical shareinthearticle, It con- 
siders division as a purchase or an exchange. In 
the later Babylonian Halakah (through Raba) the 
joint proprietor is looked upon as sole proprietor 
who after the division receives hisoriginal property. 
It did not assume in joint property, consisting of 
many similar units, that each unit was joint prop- 
erty and had to be divided—division of the prop- 
erty and division of right are the same—but consid- 
ered that the one-half of the bulk belonged to tlie 
one, and the other half to the other, and each one 
while using the joint property was presumed to be 
using his own property, and on division received 
what was always his property (Tos. Git. 48a). 


The difference between the views of the deciders 


of the responsa and the older authorities is particu- 
larly noticeable because the former say that in the 
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case of indivisible joint estate, the vow of the joint 
proprictor has no force because they have assumed 
the obligation that one may use the share of the 
other: but, according to the older conception, the 
partnership relation contains no such idea of obliga- 
tion and can be ended at any moment, This is the 
iden of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

The concept Bererah is known in French law. 
Góppert (ib. pp. 64, 65) states: “In French law, the 
essence of the division of joint property did not con- 
sist in a mutual changeable contract, but rather in 
an «ete detérininatf, by which it was established 
what portion of the joint property the joint heir 
really inherited, from which arose the legal presump- 
tion that the property which fell to his share at the 
division was deemed to have been his from the be- 
ginning. A remarkable coincidence! There being 
no inherent contradiction in the concept Bererah, 
the Babylonian Halakah, modifying the older view, 
established the compromise that in Biblical com- 
mands the principle En Bererah is followed, and 
in rabbinical commands Yesh Bererah. But the in- 
terpretation of the Babylonian Talmud of the dicta 
of the Tannaim contains innumerable contradictions, 
and is ashoreless ocean in which the commentator ig 
lost By distinguishing between the Palestinian 
Halakah and the Babylonian, it is believed that the 
matter has been made clear. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Nissim to Ned. 45b ; Solomon Luria. in his 
work Yam Shel Shelomoh to B. K. 31, pp. 8440, Sdilkow, 
1836. At the end he enumerates thirty cases referring to 
DBererah and arranges them in four classes. R. Judah Benja- 
min Rapoport, in his work Simat Benjamin, pp. 23-27, 

Dyhernfurth, 1750, criticizes Luria's disquisition. R. Isaac Lam- 

pronti, in his work, Pahad Vizhak, Venice, 1749, s.v., enumer- 

ates most of the passages of the Babylonian Talmud, and also 
refers to the literature of the responsa. R. Baruch Benedict 

Goitein, in Aescf Nibhar, Lemberg, 1867, classifies and dis- 

cusses most of the passages together with the codes of Mai- 

monides and Shulhan ‘Aruk, and he finaly distinguishes 
three classes of Bererah. R. Abraham 'Tiktin wrote a com- 
prehensive article on this subject in his book Petah ha-Bayit. 
pp. 16b-22a. Dyhernfurth, 8203 he goes into detailed discussion 
and attempts to solve numerous contradictions by pilpulistic 
methods of argument. R. Jacob Zebi Jollesch, in his book 

Melo ha-BRoim, Warsaw, 1880, has gathered all the material 

and has mentioned the various rabbis that adopted the princi- 

ple Yesh Bererah and those that adopted the principle 

En Bererah. Aryeh LÖW, the author of Sheagat Aryeh, 

Brünn, 1797, treats of Bererah in numbers 88 to 93, pp. 67-70; 

finally R. Elijah Wima, on Orah Hayyim, 413, 1, has an ex- 

cellent summary of the various views concerning Bererah. 

He is the only one of all the above-named commentators and 

authors of responsa who suggests the difference in the con- 

ception of Bererah between the Jerusalem and the Babylonian 

Talmud (Loreh De'ah, 331, 20); Monatsschrift, 1869, pp. 369- 

oiii; Auerbach, Das Jüdische Obligationenrccht, Berlin, 

1910, pp. 529 et sega 1900, p. 50, note L (note 3, ib., must be 

corrected according to the above views). The lexicons of 

the Talmud (s.v.) of Levy, Kohut, and Jastrow. 
M. S. Z. 


J. SR. 
BERESHIT. 


BERESHIT RABBAH (called also by the an- 
cients Bereshit derabbi Osha‘yah [Hosha‘yah], 
Bereshit rabbah derabbi Oshaya [Hoshayiah], 
Bereshit derabbi Hosha‘yah rabba, Baraita 
derabbi Osha‘ya): Expository Midrash to the first 
hook of the Pentateuch, assigned by tradition to the 
amora Hoshaiah, commonly Osha‘yah, who flourished 
in the third century in Palestine. The Midrash 
forms a haggadic commentary on the whole of Gen- 
esis, in keeping with the character of the Midrashic 
exegesis demanded by that age. In a continuous 
sequence, broken only toward the end, the Biblical 
text is expounded verse for verse, often word for 


See GENESIS, 
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word; only gencalogic passages, and such as fur- 
nish no material for exposition (as the reiterated ac- 
count of Abrahany’s servant in Gen. xxiv. 85-48), 
are omitted. 

The Bereshit Rabbah contains many simple ex- 
planations of words and sentences, often in the Ara- 
maic language, suitable for the instruction of youth; 
and also the most varied haggadic expositions popu- 

lar in the publie lectures of the syna- 
Its gogues and schools. According to 
Simplicity the material or the sources at the dis- 
and posal of the editor of the Midrash, he 
Sublimity. has strung together various longer or 
shorter explanations and haggadic in- 
terpretations of the successive passages, sometimes 
anonymously, sometimes citing the author. Again, 
he adds to the running commentary longer haggadic 
disquisitions or narratives, connected in some way 
with the verse in question, or with one of the ex- 
planations of it—a method not unusual in the Tal- 
mud and in other Midrashim. The first chapters of 
Genesis, on the creation of the world and of man, 
naturally furnished especially rich material for this 
mode of exegesis. Whole sections are devoted to 
comments upon one or two verses of the text. Many 
references to contemporary philosophical thought 
are made with the purpose of refuting the opinions 
of the heretics. References to contemporaneous con- 
ditions and historical events also occur; indeed, it is 
characteristic of the Midrash to view the personages 
and conditions of the Bible by the light of con- 
temporary history. Though the stories embraced 
in Genesis furnished little occasion for comments on 
legal topics, Bereshit Rabbah contains a few short 
halakic sentences and quotations taken from the 
Mishnah and other sources. This Midrash is emi- 
nently rich in sublime thoughts and finely worded 
sentences, in all kinds of parables, in foreign words, 
especially Greek, used freely and intentionally for 
the sake of elegance of diction. Some Greek words, 
to be found nowhere else in Jewish literature, have 
been preserved in the Bereshit Rabbah (¢.7., vo", 
kóvOvAoc, section i. in ‘Aruk and MSS. ; po nv5e. 
"EAsvOspóno2:c, section xli. (xlii.) in ‘Aruk, corrupted 
in editions). 

This extensive and important Midrash, which 
forms a complete commentary on Genesis, and ex- 
emplifies all points of Midrashic exegesis, is divided 
into parashiyot (sections, chapters); 
and derives its peculiar character from 
| the proems which head these sections; 

it is by these means distinguished from the tannaitic 
Midrashim to the other books of the Pentateuch, such 
as Mekilta, Sifra, and Sifre. Every chapter of the 
Bereshit Rabbah is headed by the first verse of the 
passage to bo explained, and is introduced, with few 
exceptions, by one or more prefatory remarks starting 
froma verse taken from another Biblical passage as 
text— generally from the Hagiographa. By various 
explanations of these texts a transition is effected to 
the exposition of the particular verse of Genesis 
heading the parashah. There are in the Bereshit 
Rabbah (i.-xevi.) about two hundred and thirty of 
these passages. A part of them—about seventy— 
are cited with the name of the haggadists with whom 
they originated or whose explanation of the verse in 


Form. 
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question was used as an introduction to the para- 
shah of the Bereshit Rabbah: as in section i. the six 
prefatory passages of R. Osha‘yah, R. Huna in the 
name of Bar Kappara, R. Judah b. Simon, R. Isaac, 
R. Joshua of Siknin, in the name of R. Levi, and 
R. Tanhuma. 

The greater number of these passages are anony- 
mous and may perhaps be ascribed in part to the 
author of the Bereshit Rabbah: they 
begin with the verse of the text, which 
very often stands at the head of the 
proem without any formula of intro- 
duction—more frequently so in the 
best manuscripts than in the editions. The struc- 
ture of the prefatory passages is as various as their 
execution and their extent. In some only the intro- 
ductory text is given, its application to the verse of 
Genesis to be expounded being self-evident or being 
left to a later working out. The single prefaces, of 
which there is a large number, contain explanations 
of their text which refer entirely or in its last part 
to the verse or passage of Genesis to be expounded 
in that parashah. The composite introductions con- 
sist of different expositions of the same Biblical 
verse, by different haggadists, strung together in 
various ways, but always arranged so that the last 
exposition—the last link of the introduction—leads 
to the exposition of the passage of Genesis, with the 
first verse of which the introductions often close. 
For these introductions, which are often quite 
lengthy, the material for the several expositions was 
ready at band. The original work on these passages 
consisted principally in the combining and grouping 
of the several sentences and expositions into a coor- 
dinate whole, always so arranged that the last mem- 
ber forms the actual introduction to the exposition 
of the parashah. Definitely characterized as they 
are in their beginning by these introductions, the 
parashiyot of the Bereshit Rabbah have no formal 
ending, although several show a transition to the 
Biblical passage that is expounded in the following 
parashah. 

In the manuscripts, as well as in the editions, tlie pa- 
rashiyot are consecutively numbered; in very many 

quotations in the ‘Aruk the passage of 
The the Bereshit Rabbah is mentioned by 

Principle the number of the parashah. The 

of Division. total number of the parashiyot, both in 

the manuscripts and in the editions, va- 
ries from 97to 101. Nearly all the manuscripts, how- 
ever, as wellasthe editions, agree in counting 96 chap- 
ters, up to the exposition on Gen. xlvii. 28 et seq. 
inclusive (beginning of the pericope Waychi); and to 
this point the best manuscripts, as well as the ‘Aruk 
and Yalkut, differ only in a few parashiyot from the 
division of the chapters in the editions. Hence the 
counting by chapters or sections is to be considered 
much older than has been assumed. "The principle 
of division followed in the parashiyot of the Bereshit 
Rabbah was evidently that of the Biblical text itself 
as fixed at the time of the compilation of this Mid- 
rash, in accordance with the “open” (MANS) and 
“closed” (nind) paragraphs of Genesis. There are 
separate parashiyot in the Midrash to almost all 
these sections as they are still found in Genesis, with 
the exception of the genealogical passages. But 


In- 
troductory 
Passages. 


Bereshit 
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there are parashiyot that bear evidences of relation 
to the pericopes (“sedarim ”) of the Palestinian trien- 
nial cycle, and a careful investigation of these may 
lead to the discovery of an arrangement of sedarim 
diiferent from that heretofore known from old regis- 
ters. However, there are parashiyot, as mentioned 
above, especially in the beginning of the Midrash, 
in which only one or a few verses at a time are ex- 
pounded, The sedarim of the customary one-year 
cycle are not regarded. at all in the divisions of the 
Bereshit Rabbah, neitherare they marked in the best 
manuscripts or in the editio princeps of the Midrash: 
the parashiyot, therefore, can not be regarded as mere 
subdivisions of the sedarim, as which they appear 
in later editions of this Midrash. 

Far more difficult than any question concerning 
the outward form of the Bereshit Rabbah is that of 
deciding how much of its present con- 
tents is original material included in it, 
and how much of later addition. The 
parashiyot formed the framework that was to con- 
tain the exposition of a number of Biblical verses in 
continuous succession. 

But with the notoriously loose construction of the 
hag gadic exegesis it became easy to string o together, 
on every verse or part of a verse, a number of ram- 
bling comments; orto add longer or shorter hag- 
gadic passages, stories, ctc., connected i 1n some way 
with the exposition of the text. This process of 
accretion took place quite spontaneously in the 
Bereshit Rabbah, as in the other works of the Tal- 
mudic and Midrashic literature; between the begin- 
ning and the completion of these works—if everthey 
were completed—a long period elapsed during which 
there was much addition and collection. 

The tradition that R. Hosha'vah is the author of 
the Bereshit Rabbah may be taken to mean that he 
began the work, in the form of the running com- 
mentary customary in tannaitic times, an anging the 
exposition on Genesis according to the sequence of 
the verses, and furnishing the necessary complement 
to the tannaitic Midrashim on the other books of the 
Pentateuch. The ascription of the Mekilta to R. 
Ishmael and of the Jerusalem Talmud to R. Johanan 
rests on à similar procedure. Perhaps the comments 
on Genesis were originally divided into parashivot 
that corresponded with the above-mentioned sections 
of the text, and that contained the beginnings of the 
simplest introductions, as indeed the first traces of 
such introductions are found also in the tannaitic 
Midrash. But the embellishment of the parashiy ot 
with numerous artistic introductions—which points 
toa combination of the form of the running commen- 
tary with the form of the finished homilies follow- 
ing the type of the Pesiktaand Tanhuma Midrashim 
—was certainly the result of the editing of the 
Bereshit Rabbah that is now extant, when the ma- 
terial found in collectiosn and traditionsof the hagga- 
dic exegesis of the period of the Amoraim was taken 
up in the Midrash, and the Bereshit Rabbah was 
given its present form, if not its present bulk, Per- 
haps the editor made use also of different collections 
on the several parts of Genesis. The present Ber- 
eshit Rabbah shows a singular disproportion between 
the length of the first sidra and that of the eleven 
others. The sidra Bereshit alone comprises twenty- 
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nine parashiyot, being more than one-fourth of the 
Whole work. Is there not a possibility that the pres- 
ent Bereshit Rabbah is a combination of two Mid- 
rashim of unequal proportions; and that the twenty- 
nine parashiyot of the first sidra—several of which 
expound only one or a few verses—constitute the 
extant or Incomplete material of a Bereshit Rabbah 
that was laid out on à much larger and more compre- 
hensive scale than the Midrash to the other sidrot? 

The work may have received its name, ** Bereshit 
Rabbah,” from that larger Midrash at the beginning 

of Genesis, unless that designation was 

Origin of originally used to distinguish this Mid- 

Name. rash from the shorter and older one, 

which was ascribed to R. Hoshayah. 
The opinion that the name of the Midrash finds its 
explanation in the first words, * R. Hosha‘yah rab- 
bah began,” ete., as if the word * rabbah ” belonged 
originally to the name of the amora, and that the 
name ofthe work, * Bereshit Rabbah," is an abbrevi- 
ation of * Bereshit derabbi Hoshayah rabbah,” isun- 
tenable for the reason that in the best manuscripts— 
and in a very old quotation—the name * R. Hosha- 
yah” stands without the addition “rabbah” in the 
first preface at the beginning of the Midrash. It 
would be singular if the authorial designation had 
been lost and yet the attribute had remained in the 
title of the Midrash. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact date of the 
actual editing of the Bereshit Rabbah; it was prob- 
ably undertaken not much later than 
that of the Jerusalem Talmud. But 
even then the text was probably not 
finally closed, for longer or shorter passages could 
always be added, the number of prefatory passages 
to a parashah be increased, and ihose existing be 
enlarged by accretion. Thus, beginning with. the 
sidra We ayishlah, extensive passages are found that 
bear the marks of the later Hageadah, and have 
points of connection with the Tanhuma homilies. 
The passages were probably added at an early date, 
since they are not entirely missing in the older man- 
useripts, which are free from many other additions 
and glosses that are found in the present editions. 
In the concluding chapters the Bereshit Rabbah 
seems to have remained defective. Inthe parashiyot 
of the sidra Wayiggash the comment is no longer 
carried out verse by verse; the last parashah of this 
pericope, as well as the first of the sidra Wayehi, 
is probably drawn from Tanhuma homilies; the 
comment to the whole 48th chapter of Genesis is 
missing in all the manuscripts (with one exception), 
and to verses 1-14 in the editions; the remaining por- 
tion of this sidra, the comment on Jacob's blessing 
(Gen. xlix.), is found in all the manuscripts—with the 
above-mentioned exceptions—in à revision showing 
later additions, a revision that was also used by the 
compiler of the Tanhuma Midrash edited by Buber. 

The best manuscript of the Bereshit Rabbah is 
found in the Codex Add. 27,169 of the British Mu- 
seum, London; it was used for the critical edition 
issued by J. Theodor. 

On this and other manuscripts compare: J. Theo- 
dor, “Der Midrash Bereshit Rabbah,” in “Monats- 
schrift," xxxvii. 169 ef seg., 7b. 911 et seg., 459 et seq. ; 
Xxxviil. 9 ef seg.: xxxix. 106 et seg. ; variants of the 
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Bereshit Rabbah in ‘Aruk, Yalkut, and MSS. ; on the 

division into chapters, 2. xxxix. 481. 

Oldest editions: Constantinople, 1512 (Midr. R. on 
Pentateuch) (Ber. Rabbah), Venice, 1567; collective 
editions on Pent. and Meg., Venice, 1545; Cracow, 
1587; Salonica (1544 ?), 1594. | 

Oldest commentaries: Commentary ascribed to 
Rashi (appeared first in the Venice ed., 1567; com- 
pare Epstein, in * Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums," 1887, pp. 1 e£5eg.); commentary by 
R. Naphtali Herz b. R. Menahem, Cracow, 1569; com- 
mentary by Ashkenazi Baerman b. Naphtali ha- 
Kohen (appeared first in the Cracow ed., 1587); com- 
mentary * Yefeh To’ar,” by Samuel Yafe Ashkenazi, 
Venice, 1597 ; Prague, 1689; Fürth, 1692; more recent 
valuable commentaries by Wolf Einhorn, David 
Luria, Sam. Straschun, and others in the Wilna ed. of 
the Midrash. Compare further, for editions and com- 
mentaries, Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." No. 91909 et 
seq.; Jellinek, * Kuntres ha-Maggid," 1878, pp. 7 
et seq., 11 et seq. ; " Kuntres Taryag,” 1878, pp. 47 et 
seg.; “Kuntres ha-Rambam,” 1878, pp. 28 et seq.; 
Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim, " 1880, pp. 301 et seg. 

Translation: German by Aug. Wünsche, Leipsic, 
1881. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. isted., 1832, pp. 173 et seq., 254 et 
seq.; Rapoport, Erek Millin, 1852, pp. 171 et seq.: Frankel, 
Mebo ha-Yerushalmi, 1870, pp. 51b et seq.; Friedmann, in 
introduction to his edition of Mekilta, 1870, pp. Ixxv. et seq.; 
J. Theodor, Zur Composition der Agadischen Homilien, in 
Monatsschrift, 1879, pp. 112 et seq.; M. Joël, Blicke in die 
Religionsgeschichte, i. 1880; Lerner, Anlage und Quellen 
des Bereshit Rabbah, 1882; H. L. Strack, article Midrash, 
in Protestantische Real-Encykloptidie, 2d ed., ix. 148 et 
seg.: Weiss, Dor, 1888, iii. 252 et seq.; 1887, iv. 22, 208 et scq.; 
J. Theodor, Die Midraschim zum Pentateuch und der 
Palästinensische Dretjährige Cyclus, in Monatsschrift, 
1885-87; Ph. Bloch, Studien zur Aggada, in Monats- 
schrift, 1885, pp. 166 et seq.; Winter and Wünsche, Die J üd. 
Litteratur seit Abschluss des Kanons, 1894, i. 485 et seq., 
488 et seq.; W. Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 1899, iii, 502 et seq.; 
Immanuel Löw, in Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische 
Lehnwörter, 1899, ii. 620 et scq; S. Maybaum, Die Aeltesten 
Phasen in der Entwickelung der Jud. Predigt, Berlin, 1901. 
T. SR. Js. 
BEREZA (Cartuskaya Bereza): Town in the 

district of Pruszhany, government of Grodno, Rus- 

sia; situated on the river Jazelda, on the road be- 
tween Brest-Litovsk and Bobruisk. The Jewish 

population in 1890 was 850, out of a total of 2,625. 
Jews first settled in Bereza in 1629, as is evident 

from a document registered by Solomon Michaile- 

vich, superintendent of the Jewish congregation of 

Brest-Litovsk, at the city hall of that place, April 

18, 1680. In this document Grand Duke Sapieha 

(1557-1633), hetman and chancellor of Lithuania, 

declares to his officials of Bereza and to his heirs 

that, as he desires that Jews shall settle in Bereza, 

he grants them the privilege of building there a 

house of prayer where they can hold their divine serv- 

ice undisturbed. They shall have the right to 
build houses and ornament them according to their 
desire, and shall enjoy all the privileges granted to 
the Jewish inhabitants on his other estates, as Roz- 
hana and Kosov. All these rights are also to be 
granted by his heirs. After the signature of Leon 

Sapicha on the original document is added. a contir- 

mation of the contents in the handwriting of his son, 

Cazimir Leo Sapicha (1609-56). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Akty Wilenskot Archeograficheskoi Kom- 
missi, Ve 1421. Regesty i Nadpist, No. 181; Pamiatnuaya 
Kniga Grodnenskoi Gubernii na 1890. IR 


III.—95. 


BEREZINO: Village of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Minsk, having a population (1808) of 1,900, 
almost exclusively Jews (1,824). About 25 per cent 
of them are artisans and laborers, chiefly loaders. 
Twenty-four Jewish families are engaged in garden- 
ing. The general economic condition is bad. Upon 
the introduction (June 14, 1897) of the government 
monopoly in the wine trade, 99 Jewish families were 
left without means of subsistence; 155 families de- 
pended upon charity for fuel; 210 applied in 1898 
for charity during the Passover of that year; and 
the number of such applicants increases annually. 


H. R. S. J. 


BERG: An independent duchy until 1815; at 
present part of the Prussian Rhine province. Jews 
settled here at an early period. In 1208 Count Wil- 
helm of Berg protected them against the hordes led 
by RINDFLEISCH. At the time of the Black Death 
in 1849 many were killed by the Flagellants.. Many 
of the Jews driven from Cologne settled in Berg. 
The rabbi of Cologne, “Pruno Soeskind,” settled at 
Deutz, others went to Siegburg, and still others to 
Mülheim-on-the-Ruhr. A synagogue was at that 
time organized at Deutz, the cemetery being outside 
of the *Severinthor" of Cologne until in 1629 the 
electoral government presented to the Jews a 
burial-place. 

Even in early times a community had existed at 
Siegburg, which paid to the abbot a certain sum as 
protection money (Geleitgeld), the Jews being also 
required to take part, like other citizens, in guarding 
the gates. The chief of the community acted as its 
judge, only criminal cases being brought before 
theabbot. The Jews of Siegburg were slain in 1287 
on the accusation of having killed a boy, Johün- 
neken, who was afterward canonized by the Church. 
Often to their detriment the Jews of Siegburg aided 
the archbishop and the city of Cologne with money. 
In 1834 Archbishop Walram killed Meyer of Sieg- 
burg and his son Joelman, and confiscated their 
property. 

The ghetto and synagogue at Mülheim lay in the 
lower part of tlie city, on the Rhine; the Jews bury- 
ing their dead at first in the cemetery at Cologne, and 
afterward at Deutz. Since 1774 they have had a ceme- 
tery of their own. The settlement at Kaisers- 
werth also dates back to an early period. During 
the * Soest quarrel? 1,445 horsemen from Cleves in- 


- vaded Mülheim and Deutz, plundering and carrying 


off the richest Jews. About 1,400 Jews of Siegburg 
barely escaped annihilation, a gipsy woman having 
accused. them of a murder. In 1588 the community 
of Deutz suffered by fire. In 1583 they fled before 
the troops of Archbishop Truchsess von Waldenburg 
(who tried to regain his diocese, from which he had 
been deposed) to Cologne; again, in 1631, before the 
Swedes, and were temporarily received back on pay- 
ment of large sums of money. In 1665 some stu- 
dents plundered the Jewish houses in Deutz. In the 
seventeenth century the Jews of Siegburg were 
forced to entertain troops contrary to the stipulations 
of their charter. A Jew, David, was compelled in 
1663 to pay the regular taxes, in addition to the eight 
gold guldens, protection money, he was already pay- 
ing. Thecommunity of Deutz paid one-seventh of all 
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the taxes; that of Mülheim, as much as any one 
who owned three * morgen" of land. Lazarus van 
Geldern became court factor at the court of the 
principality of Jülich-Berg in 1727. In 1755 the Jews 
suffered by a violent earthquake, and in 1784 by the 
floods of the Rhine, during which the synagogue 
was destroyed. A new synagogue at Deutz was 
consecrated in 1786, and one at Mülheim two years 
later. On the advent of the French army all the 
restrictions placed upon the Jews, such as poll- 
tax and protection money, were abolished. In 1908 
there were 2,905 Jews at Düsseldorf, 1,264 at Co- 
logne, and 1,552 at Cleves, 

Rabbi Süsskind, mentioned above, was succeeded 
by Vivis, well known from his opposition to the 
resolutions of the synod of Bingen, under Seligmann 
Bing Oppenheim, at the beginning of the fifteenth 


century. Vivis was also physician to the duke of 
Berg. The seat of the district rabbinate was trans- 


ferred from Deutz to Bonn in the sixteenth century. 
At this time there also lived at Deutz the physicians 
Sander (who had permission to visit Cologne) and 
Solomon ben Isaac Joseph (1560-1631). The latter's 
son, also a physician, died in 1657. In the seven- 
teenth century the physicians Judah Loeb ben Na- 
than (died 1670), Jacob ben David (died 1688), Jere- 
miah ben Solomon of Coblenz (died 1688), and a 
woman physician named Vögele (died 1731) lived at 
Deutz, as well as the scholars Kossmann Levi of 
Essen, and Moser. The latter was the son-in-law 
of Rabbi Judah Maehler of Cologne, and author of 
several works. 

Among the rabbis of Düsseldorf may be mentioned 
Samson Levi Frohlich (1706-50), Mordecai Halber- 
stadt (1751-69), Jacob Brandeis (1769-74); and 
Judah Loeb Scheuer (1779-1821). Isaac Bonem 
Rappoport was district rabbi. Jacob Kopenhagen 
wrote a small book on the floods of the Rhine in 
1784. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brisch, in Israelit, 1879, Nos. 4, 0-8; Wedel), 


Gesch. der Juden in Diisseldorf, pp. 80-82, 
D A. F. 


BERGAMO: City in northern Italy. Here,as in 
other cities subject to the government of the Vene- 
tian republic, the right of residence was granted to 
Jews, who were chiefly engaged in money-lending. 
Documents relating to the Jews, and dating back 
to 14,9, are preserved in the City Library and in the 
municipal archives. But Jews were certainly in 
Bergamo before that time. They are found in the 
large neighboring village, Martinengo, where they 
could own land and houses (“Archivio di Stato 
Veneto, Senato, Terra,” reg. 16, carte 25). In 1507 a 
decree was issued compelling Jews to wear a yellow 
girdle or a red hat. Neither in Bergamo, in Marti- 
nengo, nor in any other of the surrounding places 
are they known to have formed a congregation. 
They may have had a synagogue and a cemetery, 
but no traces of these remain. There are no lon ger 
any Jews at Bergamo. 

D. Voc. 

BERGEL, JOSEPH: Neo-Hebraic writer of the 
first part of the nineteenth century. He was a pri- 
vate teacher at Prossnitz, Moravia. In 1826 and 
1827, he published some articles and poems in the 
annual " Bikkure ha-‘Ittim” (vi. 40, 50; vii. 3, 123, 


133, 185). The best of theseare the articles, “ Hash- 

'arat ha-Nefesh " (The Immortality of the Soul) in 

vii. 3-12, and the poem “‘Al Keber Abi" (On the 

Grave of My Father) in vii. 198. He translated a 

few of Confucius' sayings into Hebrew from the 

French. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 197 ; Delitzsch, 
Zur Geschichte der Jüdischen Poesic, p. 109. 

S. I. BER. 

BERGEL, JOSEPH: Judo-German writer, 
probably of the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of “Ein Schön Góttlich Lied," a religious 
poem. It seems to have been printed at Prague in 
the seventeenth century as an addition to the poem 

"Jüdischer Stamm" by Joseph ben Judah Heil- 

bronn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 563. 

G. I. BER. 

BERGEL (BERGL), JOSEPH: Hungarian 
physician and author; born Sept. 2, 1802, at Pross- 
nitz, died 1885 at Kaposvar. Hoe was well versed in 
rabbinical and modern Hebrew literature, and at- 
tempted to introduce a new meter into Hebrew 
poetry in a work he published under the title “ Pirhe 

Leshon *Eber " (Hebrew songs), Gross-Kanizsa, 1873. 

In the German language he wrote: *Studien über 

die Naturwissenschaftlichen Kenntnisse der Talmu- 

disten," Leipsic, 1880 ; “Die Eheverhiiltnisse der AI- 
ten Juden im Vergleich mit den Griechischen und Rö- 
mischen," čb, 1881; “Der Himmel und Seine Wunder, 
eine Archäologische Studie nach Alten Jüdischen 

Mythografien," which was also published in Leipsic 

in the same year under the title “ Mythologie der 

Alten Hebriier,” 1882. His most important work is 

“Die Medizin der Talmudisten ” (Leipsic and Berlin, 

1885), with an appendix on anthropology as it is 

found in ancient Hebrew writings. These works 

are not very profound, but they bring together a 

certain amount of useful information. Bergel also 

wrote “Geschichte der Juden in Ungarn,” published 
in 1879 in Hungarian and German, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, v. 1, 2: 
Kayserling, Jiidische Litteratur, p. 181; Revue Etudes 
Juives, x. 266, 267; Ha-Zefirah, 1885, No. 12. 

S. P. Wr. 
BERGEL, YOM-TOB: Moerchant and com- 
munal worker of Gibraltar; born in 1812; died at 

Gibraltar Oct. 14, 1894. He was one of the wealth- 

lest and most respected merchants of the Gibraltar 

Jewish community, and for thirty years held the 

position of president of the Hebrew community. 

He rendered many communal services; reorganized 

the Hebrew Poor Fund when it was in a very pre- 

carious state; and as one of the trustees of the Jew- 
ish estates in Gibraltar acquired, by his efforts, val- 
uable possessions for the benefit of the poor among 
his coreligionists. Bergel wasoneof the first mem- 
bers of the Board of Sanitary Commission, a mem- 
ber of the Exchange Committee, and took an active 
part in the management of the Relief Fund at the 

time of the cholera epidemic in 1865. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 26, 1894. 

J. 

BERGER, EMILE DE: Austrian oculist and 
medical author; born at Vienna Aug. 1, 1855. He 
received his education at the University of Vienna. 
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From 1882 to 1887 he was lecturer at the University 
of Gratz, and from 1890 to 1896 professor of oph- 
thalmology at Paris. Berger, who, in 1882, was the 
inventor of an ophthalmoscope having an automatic 
action of two Rekoss disks, won the Prix Montyon 
in 1888, and the Prix Rémusatin 1892, for researches 
in this line of work. He was also the president of 
the ophthalmic congress held in Paris in 1894. 

Berger is the author of: “Gehirn und Retina der 
Anthropoiden,” 1878; “ Der Hornhautspiegel,” 1886; 
" Krankheiten der Keilbeinhéhle und des Siebbein- 
labyrinthes,” 1886; “Beiträge zur Anatomie des 
Auges," 1887; “Chirurgie des Sinus Sphenoidalis,? 
1890; “Les Maladies des Yeux dans Leurs Rapports 
avec la Pathologie Générale,” 1892. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue Bibliographiques des Notabilités 

Françaises Contemporaines, iii. 

8. E. Ms. 
BERGER, ERNST: Austrian painter; brother 
of the oculist Baron Emile Berger; born at Vienna 
Jan. 3, 1857; educated at the gymnasium, the com- 
mercial high school, and in 1874 at the Academy of 
Arts of his native town. Though intended by his 
father for a commercial career, he soon turned to the 
study of painting. He became the pupil of Pro- 
fessor Eisenmenger and the painter Hans Makart. 
Under the latter's direction Berger painted the pic- 
tures “Fondaco de’ Turchi in Venedig," exhibited 
at the Vienna Künstlerhaus in 1889; * Burial of 
Sarah in the Cave of Machpelah”; and “Rebekah 
Leaving Her Father's House." Since 1882 Berger 
has lived and worked in Munich. His chief pro- 


ductions are “Traum vom Jungbrunnen,” 1886, 
which obtained the silver medal at the Melbourne 


Exhibition, and “ Altvenetianische Brunnenvweihe,” 
1892. 

Berger is also the author of “Beiträge zur Ent- 
wicklungs-Geschichte der Maltechnik,” 1893-97; 
“Katechismus der Farbenlehre,” 1898; and the arti- 
cles “Van Eyek's Technik,” in “Zeit. für Bildende 
Kunst," 1895, and * Pflege der Bilderin Gemüldegal- 
lerien,” in * Kunst für Alle," x., ete. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeines K ünstlerlevikon, S.V. S 

BERGER, OSCAR: German electrotherapist 
and medical author; born at Münsterberg, Silesia, 
Nov. 94, 1844; died at Ober Salzbrunn, Silesia, 
July 19, 1885. He was educated at the gymnasium 
of his native town and at the universities of Berlin, 
Vienna, and Breslau, receiving his degree as doctor 
of medicine in 1867. In 1869 he engaged in practise 
às à physician in Breslau, making electrotherapy his 
specialty. In 1878 he became privat-docent at the 
University of Breslau, being the first at that institu- 
tion to lecture on nervous diseases. Five years later 
he was elected assistant professor. In 1877 he was 
appointed chief consulting physician and medical 
inspector of the Breslau poorhouse. 

Berger made a special study of neuralgia of the 
joints, of the relation of neuralgia to diabetes and 
nephritis, of neuralgia of the face and of the geni- 
tals, of the relation of syphilis to tabes, and (with 
Heidenheim) of hypnotism. 

A very prolific writer, he contributed many articles 
on neurology and electrotherapy to technical jour- 
uals, and was one of the editors of the “ Neurolo- 
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gisches Centralblatt.” For Eulenburg’s “ Encyklo- 
piidie der Gesammten Heilkunde” he also wrote 
many articles, including “Epilepsie,” “Beschifti- 
gungsneurosen," “Paralysis Agitans,” “Tetanie,” 
etc. His best-known works are “Die Lähmung 
des Nervus Thoracicus Longus,” Breslau, 1873; and 
“Zur Lokalisation der Corticalen Sehsphiire beim 
Menschen,” Breslau, 1885. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v.,Vienna, 
1881; Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 1901. 
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BERGÈR, PHILIPPE: Christian professor of 
Hebrew; member of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres; born at Beaucourt, Haut-Rhin, 
September, 1846; brother of Samuel Bergèr. Grad- 
uating at the University of Strasburg, he settled in 
Paris, where he became professor of Hebrew in the 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante (now a part of the 
University of Paris), and sublibrarian of the Insti- 
tut de France. 

Disciple and intimate friend of Renan, whom he 
succeeded in the chair of Hebrew at the Collège de 
France, Bergèr devoted himself to the study of 
Semitic epigraphy, for which his friend and master 
had a predilection. He collaborated in the redaction 
of the “Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum,” pub- 
lished by the Académie. 

Among Bergèr’s numerous writings two are of 
special interest for Jewish scholars: (1) * L'Ecriture 
des Inscriptions Sémitiques,” Paris, 1880; and (2) 
* Essai sur la Signification Historique des Noms des 
Patriarches Hébreux," Paris, 1887. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, vi. 306. 
T. QI. Br. 


BERGER, SAMUEL: French professor of 
Protestant theology; secretary and librarian of the 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante, Paris; born at 
Beaucourt, Haut-Rhin, May 2, 1848; brother of 
Philippe Bergér. He attended the lectures on liter- 
ature at the Sorbonne, and studied theology at the 
University of Strasburg, whence he graduated. 
Among Bergér’s writings the following are interest- 
ing for the study of the Bible: (1) “La Bible au 
XVI. Siécle; Etude sur l'Origine de la Critique,” 
Paris, 1879; (2) “De Glossariis Biblicis Quibusdam 
Medii Ævi,” Paris, 1879; (8) “La Bible Francaise 
au Moyen Age; Etudes sur les Anciennes Versions de 
la Bible Ecrites en Prose de la Langue d'Oil," Paris, 
1884: (4) * Histoire de la Vulgata," Paris, 1893. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, vi. 306. 


T, I. Bn. 


BERGSON, MICHAEL: Musician; born in 
Warsaw 1818; died at London March 9, 1898. He 
was a member of an eminent Jewish family of War- 
saw, with which city he always preserved connec- 
tion, Early in life he became a pupil of Chopin, 
and afterward settled in Geneva, where he became 
professor and later on principal of the Conserva- 
toire de Musique. Professor Bergson resided for 
the greater part of his working life in Switzerland, 
and in the principal cities of France and Italy ; but the 
last twenty-five years of his life he spent in London. 
He was, as a pianist, one of the personal inheritors 
of the Chopin tradition; but healso attained to some 
distinction as a composer, many of his productions 
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exhibiting inventive power, taste, and charm, He 
wrote two operas: “ Louisa de Montfort” and “Sal- 
vator Rosa.” Among his many hundreds of songs, 
the “Two Hearts,” the “ Better World,” and the 
“Sérénade Moresque,” as well as the clever piano- 
forte sketch, * A Storm on the Lagoons,” were very 
widely known and admired. His more technical 
productions, too, have received much commenda- 
tion, especially the *Douze Grandes Etudes," op. 
62, and the * Ecole du Mécanisme," op. 63. Mention 
should also be made of his *Flute Sonata," of his 
“Concert Symphonique,” and his “ Polonaise Hé- 
roique." One of his best-known pieces is the * Scena 
ed Aria" for clarinet, played by military bands 
throughout the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World, Mareh 
18, 1898. : 


J. G. L. 


BERGTHEIL, JONAS: Pioneer of Natal, 
South Africa; born in England about 1815; died 
1902; emigrated to South Africa about 1844, at a time 
when the resources of the country were scarcely 
known, and the mode of living extremely primitive. 
Settling among the Boers as a farmer, Beretheil 
was treated by them with religious tolerance. He 
served in their government as a member of the Leg- 
islative Council from 1855 for eleven years, being 
four times reelected and resigning office only on his 
return to England in 1866. During a visit to Eng- 
land in 1847, he advocated, unsuccessfully, emigra- 
tion to the Cape; then, passing to Germany, his 
arguments were more successful, and he took with 
him forty families, who founded a settlement in 
* New Germany," which trained some excellent col- 
onists. Bergtheil was a large landowner in Cape 
Colony, possessing at one time nearly 200,000 acres, 
when land was estimated at the rate of threepence 
an acre. 

Returning to England in 1866, Bergtheil identified 
himself with the communal institutions in London, 
serving as warden of the Bayswater Synagogue and 
as president of the Bayswater Jewish schools, retir- 
ing from the latter in 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1900. 


J. G. L. 


BERIAH: 1. À son of Asher, representing, 
however, not an individual, but a clan (Gen. xlvi. 
17: Num. xxvi. 44, 46). A member of the clan was 
called a Beriite (Num. xxvi. 44). The name is also 
found in the genealogical list, I Chron. vii. 30, 81. 

2. A clan of Benjamin (I Chron. viii. 18). 

3. A clan of Ephraim (I Chron. vii. 21-28). The 
chronicler here adds an explanation of the name, 
“because it went evil with his [father’s] house.” 
It has been supposed by some (Bertheau, Commen- 
tary, ad loc.) that Nos. 2 and 3 are identical, and that 
Beriah of Benjamin was associated with Ephraim 
because of its services to that tribe. 

4. A Levite of the Gershon line (I Chron, xxiii. 
10, 11). 

G. G. B. L. 

BERIAH, or ‘OLAM HA-BERIAH (the 
World of Creation): Cabalistic expression for the sec- 
ond of the four celestial worlds of the Cabala, inter- 
mediate between the World of Emanation (AZILUT) 
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and the World of Formation (YEZIRAH), the third 
world, that of the angels. It is, accordingly, of the 
purest essence and without admixture of matter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joel, Die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar, 
pp. 304, 278 et seq. 
K. 


BERIT MILAH. See CIRCUMCISION. 


BERKAMANI or BARKAMANI CoNDP IA) 
IBN ABU AL-HASAN (called Al-Isra’ili al- 
Iskandari): Physician and author; lived prob. 
ably in the first half of the thirteenth century, and 
wrote for an emir (Mansur?) a treatise on hygiene 
in ten chapters, called in the preface: Abypaby 


435 Amby Danos Pionnds. There is a copy 
of this medical work in manuscript in the Imperial 
Library of Berlin, and Steinschneider has given an 
exhaustive description of it in his “Catalogue.” 
Stcinschneider rejects the identification of Berkamani 
with one Jefet b. Sa‘id of the twelfth century; 
though at one time he held him to be the probable 
author of a responsum (nawn) in Codex Peters- 
burg 625 (compare Neubauer, “ Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek," 1866, pp. 25, 118, note xxi.). In the 
preface to this work it is stated that the treatise was 
compiled at the request of an Alexandrian states- 
man, whose name is conjectured to be either Al- 
Muhsin or Al-Mansur, and to whose personality ref- 
erence is made on page 91b of themanuscript. "The 
fact that he mentions no earlier author than Maimon- 


ides, whom he calls '"300pow ‘DID (Moses of Cor- 
dova), makes the tentative date, above given, all the 
more probable. Jt would seem from his familiarity 
with medieal literature that he was a physician. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Polemische und Apologe- 
tische Literatur, pp. 90, 91, note 2, c., Leipsic, 1877; idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 84, 85; idem, Hebr. Ucbers. p. 942, note 
261; Verzeichniss der Hebritischen Handschriften [der 
Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin], ii. 102-104, 151; xiii. 
No. 250.. 
G. G. A. K. 
BERKO, JOSSELEWICZ. 
SELOVICH. | 
BERKOVITS, LAJOS: Hungarian violinist; 
born at Budapest in 1874. Here he passed through 
the schools and finished his musical education. He 
was graduated from the National Academy of 
Music, where his teachers were Jeno Hubay and 
David Popper. In 1895 he went to Paris, where he 
entered the celebrated Lamoureux orchestra as first 
violinist, in which capacity he made a tour through 
England. As a soloist his appearances were frequent 
and invariably successful, In 1896 he received an 
engagement in the royal orchestra of the opera at 
Budapest, and he is still a member of that body as 
well as of the well-known Grünfeld quartet. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lexikon; Pester Lloyd, 1896. 
8, M. W. 


Sec BEREK, JO- 


BERKOWICZ, JOSEF: Officer in the Polish 
army; son of Colonel Berek (Berko). THe took part 
in the battle of Kock, in 1809, in which his father 
was killed. When he quitted the military service in 
1815, he was appointed forester of the government 
forests of Troki, and in 1826 chief forester of the 
district of Dielsk. 

During the Polish revolution of 1830 Berkowicz 
served under General Rozycky as chief of squadron 
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o£ the Fifth Regiment, and at the end of the war he 
removed to Besancon, France. Soon after he sct- 
ued permanently in England, where he wrote his 
novel, *Stanislaus, or the Polish Lancer in the Suite 
of Napoleon from the Island of Elba," which was 
published in 1846 by his family after his death. 
He left two sons, Leon and Josef, and his widow, 
who returned to France, where she died in poverty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Kraushar, Biografja Berka 4 Jego Symn«, 
in Swiec, 1889; S. Orgelbrand, Encyclopedja Powszechna, 
Warsaw, 1899, ii., 5.0. 
H. R. 


BERKOWITZ, BENZION JUDAH BEN 
ELIAHU: Russian Hebrew scholar; born July 23, 
1803; died at Wilna May 11, 1879. He isthe author 
of the following works devoted to the study of the 
Targum Onkclos: (1) “< Oteh Or,” Wilna, 1848; (2) 
~Lehem we-Simlah,” 2 vols., ib. 1850-55; (9) “ Hali- 
fot Semalot,? supplement to vol. ii., 2b. 1874; (4) 
~Abne Zion,” tb. 1877, addenda to Nathan Adler’s 
commentary on Onkelos. 

Berkowitz’s contributions to the study of the 
Onkelos are very valuable, their merit being ac- 
knowledged by such scholars as Berliner and other 
specialists on the Targum. He also contributed to 
the Hebrew periodicals “ Pirhe Zafon,” “ Ha-Kar- 
mel,” “ Ozar Hokmah,” and " Ha-Maggid." 
BIRLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, p. 174; Berliner, 


Targum Onkelos, p. 197; H. N. Steinschneider, ‘Ir Wilna. 
enc H. R. 


BERKOWITZ, HENRY: Russian-English 
educator: born at Warsaw in 1816; died in Graves- 
end April 5, 1891. He came to London in 1841, and 
attracting the notice of Chief Rabbi Adler, he was 
made a member of the latter's household. He after- 
ward opened a school at Gravesend, and by his en- 
ergy and zeal eradually obtained for it an established 
position and reputation. Among his scholars were 
numbered some of the most prominent men in the 
community. Berkowitz was held in high esteem in 
non-Jewish cireles in Gravesend, made friends among 
all classes and creeds, and local honors were be- 
stowed on him in abundance, among them that of 
justice of the peace, until, in 1887, he was elected 
mayor of Gravesend. He was concerned in almost 
every philanthropic movement of the town. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, April, 1891. 


J. G. L. 


BERKOWITZ, HENRY: American rabbi; 
bom at Pittsburg, Pa., March 18, 189%. He was 
edueated at the Central High School of his native 
city, at Cornell University, and at the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati, O. Berkowitz has held the 
position of rabbi of the Sha‘are Shamayim congrega- 
tion in Mobile, Ala., 1983-88; of the B’nai Jehuda 
congregation in Kansas City, Mo., 1888-92; and of 
the Rodeph Shalom congregation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
since 1892. He is the founder and chancellor of the 
Jewrsit CHAUTAUQUA Socrery since 1898, one of 
the board of governors of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, and a member of the publication committee of 
the Jewish Publication Society. He is a member of 
the first or pioneer class of Jewish ministers that 
graduated from the Hebrew Union College. The 
published works of Berkowitz are as follows: 


Bergtheil 
Berlin 


“Bible Ethics," 1883; “First Union Hebrew Read- 
er" and "Second Union Hebrew Reader," 1888; 
* Judaism and the Social Question," 1888; "The 
Pulpit Message," 1892: “The Open Bible,” 1896— 
a guide to a choice of reading from the Old Testa- 
ment, taking account of the critical standpoint; 
« Kiddush: Sabbath Sentiment in the Home,” illus- 
trated, 1898. Berkowitz has contributed many 
papers to various Jewish and secular journals. 

A. 
BERLIJN, ANTON (ARON WOLF): Con- 
ductor and composer; born at Amsterdam May 21, 
1817; died there Jan. 16, 1870. He wrote nine 
operas, seven pallets, an oratorio (“Moses auf | 
Nebo”), a symphony, a cantata, a mass, several 
overtures, chamber-music, etc. Of these his sym- 
phony, performed by Spohr at Cassel, 1857, is un- 
doubtedly his best work. Berlijn was a skilful con- 
trapuntist, and his compositions are distinguished 
py grace and brilliancy, though their popularity 
was confined principally to Holland. 

During his long service as conductor at the Royal 
Theater at Amsterdam, he was held in high regard 
by the king, who in 1860 bestowed upon him the 
decoration of the order of merit of the king of Hol- 
land. Inaddition to this he received the gold medal 
for merit of the king of the Belgians (1845), and simi- 
lar decorations from the kings of Denmark (1845), 
Greece (1846), and Sweden (1848), the emperor of | 
Austria (1848), Prince Frederick of the Netherlands 
(1858), and the grand dukes of Saxe-Coburg (1864) 
and Nassau. Berlijn was also a member of the St. 
Cecilia Society of Rome, of the Archeological . So- 
ciety of Athens, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baker. Dict. of Musicians, New York, 1900; 

Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations-Lexikon. 

8. J. So. 

BERLIN: Capital of Prussia and of the German 
empire. Though mentioned as early as the year 
1295, it was an unimportant place during the whole. 
of the Middle Ages. Not much is known of the Jews 
there during that period, yet there is enough to 
show that they shared the same fate as their core- 
ligionists of that time in other cities and countries. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
* Reichsgrüfin? (countess of the empire) Agnes 
presented the Jews of Berlin to the magistrate. 
They were expelled during the Black Death, and 
their synagogue was given to a Christian citizen 
(1350); but in accordance with the spirit of the Mid- 
dle Agesthey were allowed toreturn in 1354. They 
were not, however, permitted to have a publie syn- 
agogue, but had to content themselves fora number 
of years with worshiping in private houses. There 
is no further mention of the Jews until the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. In 1509 the Jews of 
the neighboring Bernau were accused of desecrating 
the host, and thirty-cight of them, alleged to have 
committed the crime, were publicly burned by order 
of the elector Joachim I. (July 19, 1510). Only two 
accepted baptism, and these were beheaded, the sen- 
tence of death at the stake having been commuted 
to this as “an act of grace.” As the usual conse- 
quence of such occurrences, the Jews generally were 
expelled: but they apparently were received again 
within a very short time, for in the fourth decade 
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of that century the magistrate again complained of 
them. Aboutthesame time, the court Jew Lippold, 
favorite of the elector Joachim II., became especially 
important, he having been entrusted by the latter 
with the superintendence of all Jewish affairs. 
When Joachim died suddenly (1571), his successor, 
Johann Georg, accused Lippold of having murdered 
the elector. Lippold's admissions on the rack, and 
the books on magic found in his possession, furnished 
to his enemies sufficient evidence to procure his con- 
demnation and execution (Jan. 28, 1978). Again an 
expulsion of the Jews followed. 

The real history of the Jewish community of Ber- 
lin does not begin until the year 1671. When the 
Jews were expelled (1670) from Vienna, under Em- 
peror Leopold I., the great elector, who previously 
had shown his unprejudiced attitude toward the 
Jews by admitting two Jewish students to the Uni- 
versity of Frankfort-on-the-Oder (see Tobias Mose- 
NIDE3), signitied 


The fear of competition forced the new immigrants 
to protect themselves against the influx of other 
Jews, whom they attempted to keep away by 
threats of excommunication. Though they were 
forbidden to put this measure into force, the author- 
ities agreed to come to them for information con- 
cerning every new immigrant, the signers to such a 
reference being then held responsible for the person 
named. This measure did not prevent many “ un- 
vergleitete Juden” (Jews having no “ Geleitsbrief," 
or residence permit) from entering Berlin surrepti- 
tiously, thus furnishing cause for endless legislation 

in the electorate of Brandenburg ; and 

Privileges the evil was not wholly remedied even 
Granted. by stringent measures. The great 
elector faithfully kept his promise to 

protect the Jews. On Jan. 3, 1676, a decree was 
issued in which oceurred the following: “die Juden 
in Berlin in ihren Frey heiten und Privilegien nicht zu 
turbiren, noch 
zu kriinken, son- 


his willingness 


dern sie  viel- 


to receive a 


number of Jew- 
ish families into 
his dominions, 
and ordered his 
resident at Vi- 
enna, Andreas 
Neumann, fto 
open negotia- 
tions with the fiir 
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mehr dabey 
gebürend zu 
schützen” (mot 
to disturb or 
worry the Jews 
of Berlin in their 
grants and priv- 
ileges, but to 
protect them 
properly). But 
when, nine years 
later, an accuser, 
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of admission 

was published i Bendix Levi, 
May 21, 1671. dde rose out of the 
The emigrants “3; midst of the 
could freely en- Jews them- 
gage in com- Exterior of the Old Synagogue, Berlin. sclves, making 
merce; but (After an engraving.) the most violent 
usury was for- accusations 


bidden. They were exempt from tolls in traveling, 
but had to pay a yearly protection tax of eight thalers 
per family, and one gold florin for every mar- 
riage. In civil cases they were to be 
The Great judged by the mayor, in criminal 
Elector. cases by the elector. They were 
not permitted to have a publie syn- 
agogue. "These privileges were at first granted for 
a period of twenty years. A few months later the 
Austrian fugitives arrived at Berlin and went to 
their quarters near the city walls. As the court 
Jew Israel Aaron was afraid of the competition of 
the immigrants, he succeeded in having a decree is- 
sued, Sept. 6, 1671, under which no Jews would be 
received in Berlin except after a careful investiga- 
tion into their financial condition. Instead of the 
anticipated number of letters of protection, one com- 
mon writ of privileges was issued to the Veit and 
Riess families, in which they were expressly for- 
bidden to compete with Aaron. "That day (Sept. 
10, 1671) is the birthday of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Berlin. In 1672 a cemetery was bought 
for the new community, and in 1676 a burial 
society was founded under the name * Gemiluss 
Chassodim. " 


against them, he gained the ear of the great elector, 
who ordered that every Jew should give bonds to 
the amount of 1,000 thalers (Sept. 8, 1685). 

The great elector died in 1688, and was succeeded 
by the elector Frederick III., who became king of 
Prussia Jan. 18, 1701. Even in swearing to the 
coronation oath the council brought up complaints 
against the Jews. <As the twenty years for which 
the privileges of 1671 were granted were drawing to 
a close, Frederick instituted a commission to examine 
the letters of protection (May, 1688), before which 
every Jew had to appear, and to receive confirma- 
tion of his privileges on payment of a certain tax. 
Most stringent measures were taken against the 
“unvergleitete Juden," but all to no avail. A spe- 
cial commission was instituted to determine the 
rights of the Jews (Jan. 24, 1700). The number of 
Jewish families for the whole electorate was fixed 
at fifty. Instead of the personal protection-tax 
(eight thalers), the whole community was taxed in a 
yearly sum of 3,000 thalers; and a poll-tax was in- 
stituted. Another decree was issued (Dec. 7, 1700), 
which revoked the poll-tax, fixed the protection- 
money at 1,000 ducats, and placed some restrictions 
upon commerce, At the request of the shopkeepers’ 
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gild, for instance, Jews were forbidden to keep pub- 
lic shops and stalls. A report on the execution of 
this measure, however, says: “Ist leyder nicht ein 
Buchstabe von dieser heylsamen Verordnung in 
Acht genommen worden " (Unfortunately not a jot 
of this wholesome measure received any heed). 
Other restrictions followed. Peddling had been for- 
bidden (Aug. 17, 1692), and now also living in vil- 
lages (Oct. 16, 1706). 

‘Aversion to the Jews began to show itself also in 
other matters. Franz Wentzel brought forward the 
accusation that 
the Jews during 
the ‘ALENU 
prayer jumped up 
and spat in deri- 
sion of Jesus. In 
consequence a Se- 
vere edict was is- 
sued against the 
prayer in Septem- 
ber of the year 
1700. An investi- 
gation was insti- 
tuted, to which 
delegates of the 
Jews were called, 
and as a result 
there was issued, 
Aug. 98, 1708, the 
“ Edict wegen des 
Judengebeths 
*'Alenu, und das 
sle einige Worte 
auslassen, nicht 
ausspeyen, noch 
darbey hinweg- 
springen sollen" 
(Edict concerning 
the Jews' prayer 
‘Alenu, and that 
they shall leave 
out some words, 
shall not spit nor 
jump up during 
its recital). This 
decree was often 
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their own government. The “elders” — most of 
whom were chosen by the community for a period 
of three years, subject to confirmation by the gov- 
ernment, though some were nominated for life— 
supervised mainly the collection of the taxesand the 
carrying out of the regulations pertaining thereto. 
Among the elders at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century were Jost Liebmann and Marcus Magnus. 
Personal enmity between these two grew into à 
communal quarrel which divided the Jews into two 
camps and was attended with dire results. Lieb- 
mann, who mar- 
ried the widow of 
Israel Aaron, suc- 
ceeded the latter 
in his position at 
court also, and ac- 
quired a large for- 
tune by furnish- 


md ing diamonds. 
SHOE * After Aaro n 'S 
Fig aaa D death the appoint- 
= ment was con- 
ferred upon his 

widow. She 


gained the favor 
of the king, who 
placed her in a 
position entirely 
independent of the 
Jewish commu- 
nity signifying his 
esteem by present- 
ing her with a 
gold chain. While, 
however, the Lieb- 
mann family en- 
joyed the favor of 
the king, Magnus 


was the special 
favorite of the 


crown prince. The 
latent disharmony 
between the two 
families became 
apparent at a 
trifling occurrence 


renewed, Accord- Interior of the Old Synagogue, Berlin. during worship, 
ing to it the (After an engraving.) Marcus Magnus 


lowed only to be said in the synagogue and in a 
loud voice; and a Christian official was appointed 
to see that this injunction was carried out. It was 
only after many years that the degree 
was revoked, at the instance of Moses 
Mendelssohn. About the same time ap- 
peared Johann Andreas Eisenmen ger's 
book, “Das Entdeckte Judenthum” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1700), Owing to the efforts of the Jews 
the book was forbidden by Emperor Leopold I., and 
continued under that ban, in spite of the repeated 
objections of the Prussian king Frederick I., who 
thereupon had it reprinted at Berlin in 17 11. 

In 1708 a standing commission (which had charge 
of Jewish affairs until 1750) was instituted, the 
Jews themselves taking only a very small part in 


‘Alenu 
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mann had offended him. A bitter lawsuit re- 
sulted which lasted for two years, and was ended 
only by a royal order (May 7, 1710) commanding both 
parties, under pain of heavy punishment, to meet 
henceforth peacefully and quietly (“bey Vermeidung 
ernster Bestrafung hinführo friedtlich und ruhig sich 
zu begegnen") The quarrel, how- 
ever, soon became à communal matter, 
oceasion for dispute being found in the 
conditions of worship. It has already 
been mentioned that the Jews had never been permit- 
ted to have a public synagogue, the services being 
held in private houses. Oneofthese was in the house 
of Veit and Riess. But Liebmann also insisted on 
having a synagogue and a bet ha-midrash; and his 
nephew and son-in-law, Aaron Benjamin Wolf, was 


Family 
Quarrels. 
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appointed rabbi. In 1684 Licbmann’s synagogue 
was declared to be the only official one. Neverthe- 
less, the synagogue of Veit and Riess continued, and 
in 1694 was even officially recognized. In order to 
prevent the undesirable consequences of such a split, 
and more especially to injure Liebmann's widow, 
Marcus Magnus insisted on the necessity of a com- 
mon public synagogue. The widow of course ob- 
jected; but, in spite of her protests and of all the 
. quarrels and intrigues of both parties, it was resol ved 
to build the synagogue; and the corner-stone—in a 
cavity of which was placed a prayer for the royal 
family, enclosed in a small copper box—was laid 
Iyar 3, 5472 (May 9, 1712). On New-Year's Day, 
1714, the synagogue was solemnly dedicated in the 
presence of the king and his court; and for many 
years thereafter 
it was considered 
the most beauti- 
ful building of 
its kind in Eu- 
rope. 


sondern davon giinzlich ausgeschlossen sein und 
bleiben" (Since the merchant gild is composed of 
honest, upright people, therefore no Jew, punishable 
homicide, blasphemer, murderer, thief, adulterer, 
perjurer, or any one else who is otherwise spotted 
and stained with manifest heinous vices and sins, 
shall be suffered in our gild, but shall be and remain 
entirely excluded). In 1721 a curious occurrence 
roused the especial anger of the king against the 
Jews. In that vear the purveyor for the royal mint, 
Levin Veit, who had been considered a very rich 
man, died, leaving not only no property whatever, 
but adebt of 100,000 thalers to the royal mint. The 
king held the whole Jewish community of Berlin 
responsible for the disappearance of the money, and 
revenged himself in avery peculiar way. On Aug. 
15 all the Jews 
of Berlin were 
summoned to the 
synagogue, 
which was sur- 
rounded by sol- 


Under the new 
king. Frederick 
William L, in- 
ternal improve- 
ment in com- 
munal affairs 
kept pace with 
external better- 
ment. On May 
20, 1714, the king 
issued a decree, 
for which the 
Jews paid 8,000 
thalers, revoking 
that of 1700. 
The Jews were 
again permitted 


diers, and were 
placed under the 
ban by the offici- 
ating rabbi, Mi- 
chael Hasid, in 
presence of the 
court preacher 
Jablonsky. 

On March 16, 
1722 (and in a 
revised form on 
Feb. 18,1723), the 
new “ Aeltesten- 
reglement” (Con- 
stitution of the 
Jewish Com- 
munity) was is- 
sued, which was 


to Keep public 
shops and to ask 
a higher rate of 
interest; and it 
was made easier 
for them to en- 
gage in trade. 
Each privilege was extended to the first child; for 
the second and third a certain sum had to be paid 
according to the financial ability of the parents. The 
merchant gild protested as usual 
against the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the Jews. A new com- 
mission, which was instituted Nov. 
29, 1717, tried to introduce some re- 
strictions, among them the prohibition against 
keeping public shops. Asthe Jews protested, these 
restrictions were not carried into effect, and the com- 
mission was dissolved. Thereupon the merchant 
gild of Berlin revenged itself by introducing into its 
by-laws of 1716 the following malicious paragraph: 
“ Alldieweil die Kauffmannsgtilde aus ehrlichen und 
redlichen Leuten zusammengesetzet, also soll kein 
Jude, strafbarer Todtschliiger, Gotteslisterer, Mor- 
der, Dieb, Ehebrecher, Meineidiger, oder der sonst 
mit öffentlichen groben Lastern und Sünden be- 
flecket und behaftet, in unserer Gülde nicht gelitten, 


Under 
Frederick 
William I. 


Plan of the Interior of the Synagogue in Lindenstrasse, Berlin. 
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intended to do 
away with the 
evilsthat had be- 
comeapparentin 
the administra- 
tion of the com- 
munity, and which, in order to be brought home more 
thoroughly, was to be read every year in the syna- 
gogue. Under this constitution the administration 
consisted of two permanent chief elders, five elders, 
four treasurers, and four superintendents of the poor, 
and assistants; new officers were to be elected every 
three years by seven men chosen by lot from among 
the community. "The committee were to meet every 
week in theroom of the elders, and to keep the min- 
utes of their proceedings; resolutions, passed by 
them, becoming law by a majority vote. The ex- 
clusion of a member of the community from the 
Passover was made dependent on the unanimous 
vote of the committee; the ban could be pronounced 
only with the consent of the rabbi; and both of 
these measures were to be subject to ratification by 
the Jews’ commission. The elders were held re- 
sponsible with their own money for the proper col- 
lection of the taxes, but could proceed against delin- 
quent payers. Every year the entire board had to 
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report to a committec of five chosen by the commu- 
nity. The college of rabbis was to consist of a chief 
rabbi, with the title pa n3 sN, a vice-rabbi (pw^ 
| ma), and two or three assessors. Other taxes 
were soon added to the existing ones; e.g., ON pawn- 
shops, and calendar money for the Royal Society 
of Science, and marriage licenses. The income 
from the last was paid into the treasury from 
which enlisted men received their pay, and its 
amount (4,800 thalers a year) soon became a perma- 
nent tax upon the whole community. A new decree 
was contemplated in 1727, to contain various re- 
strictions on trade and commerce; but as the Jews 
protested against it, it was abandoned. After 
lengthy discussions with them there appeared, Sept. 
99 1730, the “ Generalprivilegium und Reglement, 
wie es wegen der Juden in seiner Königlichen Maje- 
stiit Landen zu halten? (General privilege and regu- 
lations to beobserved concerning the Jews in his Ma- 
jesty's dominions). The number of Jewish families 

in Berlin was limited to 120, but 


«4 General- they soon numbered 180. A royal 


privi- order that appeared suddenly, April 
legium," 26. 1737, commanded the families in 
1730. excess to depart; the king insisting on 


the measure in spite of all the protests 
of the unfortunate ones and of some of the authori- 
Hes. He even declared that he would rather lose 
the remaining Jewish families together with their 
yearly tax of 20,000 thalers than permit the ruinous 
oppression of his subjects. 

The precarious condition of the Jews appeared 
also in other directions. When the soldiers com- 
plained of the filthy barracks that had been assigned 
to them, the Jews were forced to give up to them 
their own rented houses and to move into the bar- 
racks at a rental arbitrarily fixed by the authorities 
(Oct., 1737). In the same year the electoral cham- 
ber passed new regulations for the Jews of Berlin, 
which contained more stringent measures, having 
in view the gradual diminution and ultimate extinc- 
tion of the community ; the death of Frederick Will- 
iam I. (May 31, 1740) prevented their being put into 
execution. 

The condition of the Jews was not improved under 
his successor, Frederick the Great (1740-86) ; indeed, 
in many respects it grew Worse. The “ philosopher 
on the throne” showed, even then, that a philosoph- 
ical and liberal view of the world is nota sufficient 
protection against prejudice, when Jewsare in ques- 


tion, In 1747 he limited the right of residence to 
one child of every family, and decreed 
Frederick that every Jew who became bankrupt 


should lose his right to protection. 
An attempt to determine the rights of 
the Jews in general was undertaken on the advice 
of the fiscal-gencral Uhden. The Jews were divided 
into “ordinary” and “extraordinary ? Jews. The 
former after death could be succeeded in their rights 
and privileges by their first-born child (either son or 
daughter); the remaining children, like the extraor- 
dinary Jews in general, enjoying the right of pro- 
tection for themselves only, and being prohibited 
from registering their children. A Jaw was passed 
embodying these conditions, but when it was about 
to go into effect (1750), the Jews, dissatisfied with 


the Great. 
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it, and fearing that the restrictions therein contained 
would ruin their credit with other countries, prayed 
that it might not be made public; and in fact it was 
not published until six years later. 

In order to stimulate manufacturing in his domin- 


jons, Frederick the Great tried by various and even 


forcible means to press the Jews into the industries. 
As he disliked any increase of the Jews, either by 
birth or by immigration, he decreed (Oct. 29, 1757) 
that no Jews should receive new privileges, unless 
they promised to start factories. On the same con- 
dition they were each permitted to register an addi- 
tional child. In general, the king looked upon the 
Jews merely as a source of income, and imposed 
taxes in various ways. For instance, they had to 
furnish silver amounting to 8,100 marks a year; 
and the protection-moncy was increased from 15,000 
to 95,000 thalers. More curious still was the so- 
called porcelain-tax, which obliged every Jew, when 
applying forany concession, to buy a certain amount 
of porcelain in the royal porcelain-factory, and to 
sell it beyond the frontier. As the cost of transpor- 
tation was very large compared with the value of 
the goods, such transactions involved considerable 
loss. The king was especially strict in carrying out 
the principle of communal responsibility, holding 
the elders pecuniarily liable for any theft committed 
by a member of the community. The first case of 
this kind occurred in 1769, when the king decided 
that the law must be upheld, in spite of the protests 
of the elders and the entreaty of the directory- 
general (“ Generaldirectorium ”). In 1784 this com- 
munal responsibility of the elders was extended to 
cases of bankruptcy of members of the community. 
Thus the philosophic king endeavored by extreme 
measures to turn the Jews of his country into 
pariahs. 

While these medieval measures still fettered the 
Jews externally, a movement was in progress that 
in an incredibly short time was to change their 
whole life and character and to prove once niore that 
in the history of the Jews spiritual influences are 
more potent than brute force. Their regeneration 
came through German literature, which at that time 
began to flourish anew. In spite of its seclusion the 
Jewish ghetto also felt the breath of the fresh cur- 
rents that revivified the intellectual life of Germany. 
Even before Mendelssohn, Aaron Salomon Gum- 
pertz appeared, devoting himself to the sciences, 
and being one of the first Jews to receive a doctor's 
degree. But the real representative of this period 
is Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86). He modestly sought 


admission at the gates of Berlin as a 

Moses poor "Talmud babur,” and within a 
Mendels- short time counted the whole of the 
sohn. cultivated classes of Germany among 


his readers. His translation of the 
Bible, together with the regenerated Hebrew litera- 
ture, was pressed into the service of the new illu- 
mination. Actuated by the same spirit, David Fried- 
linder and Isaac Daniel Itzig founded a free school, 
under the name DYI yon. and, in connection with 
it, à Hebrew printing-establishment and book-store. 

German Judaism was entirely transformed as if 
by magic. Notso long before, a Jew who had dared 
to trim his beard had, at the instigation of an 


Berlin 


eminent member of the community, been commanded 
by a direct order of the cabinet to spare his locks; 
and the progenitor of the Bleichréder family had 
been driven from Berlin because a German book had 
been found in his possession. Now, the Jews were 
in the front rank of the promoters of German cul- 
ture. The Berlin physician Marcus Herz was an 
eager apostle of the philosophy of his teacher Kant, 
with whom he stood in close personal relations; and 
the lectures on physics, which he delivered at his 
house, were attended by the minister Zedlitz, and 
even by the crown prince. The salon of his wife, 
Henriette Herz, became the center of attraction for 
the most brilliant people of Germany, and for many 
of those of other continental countries. With the 
increase of enthusiasm for German culture, the indif- 
ference to and neglect of the religion of the Fathers 
increased also. While Mendelssohn himself and his 
circle still clung to their Judaism, even in the midst 
of the new movement, the younger 
Relaxation generation tried to get rid of it as 
of quickly as possible. More than one- 
Discipline. half of the Berlin community is ro- 
ported to have been baptized within a 
short time. The elders strove in vain to stem this 
flight from Judaism by a law, which they were in- 
strumental in having passed, to the effect that serv- 
ants and children could be baptized only after pro- 
ducing the certified permission of their masters and 
parents respectively, and that strangers must be 
taken to their native places for the ceremony. 

In 1792 the Gesellschaft der Freunde, an associa- 
tion of “the high-thinking and liberal against ortho- 
doxy and immorality," was formed. In 1799 ap- 
peared the circular letter addressed to the * Very 
Reverend Chief Councilor of the Consistor y and Pro- 
vost [Probst] Teller at Berlin by some heads of fam- 
ilies of the Jewish religion," in which theanonymous 
author (David Friedländer) signified willingness, in 
his own name and that of others, to be baptized, if 
they would not be obliged thereby to believe in the 
specifically Christian dogmas. "Teller emphatically 
refused hisrequest. Thenew generation was keenly 
sensitive to the lower civic status of the Jews. 
Hence all its efforts were united against the old 
general privilege, and in favor of emancipation, 
which had seemed to be more nearly within the reach 
of the Jews when Frederick William IT. came to the 
throne (1786). The description of these efforts be- 
longs to the history of the Prussian Jews. Itis suf- 
ficient to mention here that the Jews of Berlin, with 
David Friedlünder at their head, were among the 
pioneers in that movement; and they found a ready 
advocate of their efforts in the prime minister Har- 
denberg, who came into office June 6, 1810. The 
edict of March 11, 1812, conferred citizenship upon 

the Jews living in Prussia and enjoy- 


Edict ing any concessions, and made them 
of March subject io military service. On March 
11, 1812. 18 the Jews sent to the king a letter 


of thanks which was signed by the 

elders David Hirsch, Bendix, Friedländer, and 
Gumpertz. 

But this by no means ended thestruggle; foreven 

the rights previously granted were either curtailed 

or revoked, and new restrictions were introduced. 
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In spite of their sacrifices and the patriotism dis. 
played by them during the wars of liberation, the 
Jews were thwarted in various ways. A strong anti- 
Jewish movement appeared also in the literature of 
the time. In 1824 the newly instituted provincial 
estates convened and took up the question of the 
position of the Jews, the estates of Brandenburg and 
of some of the other provinces being in favor of 
restricting their rights. The memorial which the 
elders presented to the Ministry of the Interior re- 
ceived no answer. Thus all efforts had again to be 
united in the struggle to obtain justice. "The battle 
was waged more or less successfully, and ended 
finally in favor of the Jews, when the year 1848 
brought the proclamation that all Prussians were 
equal before the law. 

During tnose years of conflict the intellectual life 
of the Jews was not neglected. In 1819 the Vercin 
für Kulturund Wissenschaft der Juden was founded 
by Gans, Moser, and Zunz, Heine also belonging 
to it. ‘The periodical of the socicty appeared in 
1828, edited by Zunz. But the society was dissolved 
in the following year, owing to the indifference of 
the members; and its founder, Gans, together with 
many members, soon thereafter renounced Judaism. 

The only remnant of this vain attempt 


Striving was the “Science of Judaism,” which, 
After represented by Zunz, promised a rich 
Culture. harvest for the future. The educa- 


tion of the Jewish youth in accordance 
with the new spirit received especial attention. 
Aside from the free school, of which Bendavid be- 
came the director in 1806,-a private school, founded 
by Bock, was continued by Jost and S. Stern. In 
1828 Zunz presented to the directors, in the name of 
the Verein für Kultur und Wissenschaft der Juden, 
a memorial advocating a reform. A commission, 
including Zunz, Moser, and Bendavid, was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of organizing a communal 
school. On Oct. 8, 1825, was laid the corner-stone 
of a building which on Jan. 3 following was opened 
asa public school of four classes, ander the direc- 
iion of Zunz. In 1835 a school for girls was organ- 
ized upon similar lines. In 1856 a religious school 
was founded. Training-schools for teachers were 
also organized. In 1840a seminary for teachers was 
opened under the direction of Zunz; but it was 
closed nine years later by the elders. In 1858 a 
training-school for teachers was established under 
the rectorship of Horwitz. 

Philanthropy also received the attention of the 
community. In 1804 the Brüderverein, a society for 
the relief of unmarried merchants, was founded. 
Several of the older relief societies still existed, as 
that for dowries (since 1721; the new by-laws being 
drafted by Mendelssohn); for circumcision (1715); 
for sick relief (1703); for burial (1672; see above); 
also an asylum for the aged (1898). In 1888 the 
community instituted a commission for the purpose 
of supervising the relief given to the poor, who had 
greatly increased since 1812. In 1833 the Baruch- 
Auerbach orphan asylum for boys was founded ; ten 
years later the asylum for girls; in 1836 the institute 
for orphans in memory of Moses Mendelssohn; and 
in 1858 the hospital. For other institutions see list 
below. 
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. be held only in the present synagogue, and only ac- 


The chief place in the inner development of the 
community is occupied by the struggle for ritual 
reform, in which both parties engaged with great 
bitterness. Shortly after the edict of 1812 Fried. 
linder issued a pamphlet demanding reforms in the 
religious services, and sent it to the king, who gave 
an unfavorable answer, although the prime minister 
Hardenberg advocated Friedlünder's propositions. 
"The reforms were soon carried into effect, however; 
for the wealthy Jacob Herz Beer (the father of 
Meyerbeer) organized private services according to 
the new principles, at which Zunz also ofliciated as 
preacher. Israel Jacobsohn, the former president of 
the Westphalian consistory, imitating Beer's exam- 


Synagogue on Oranienburgerstrasse, Berlin. 
(From a photograph.) 


ple, preached himself, and confirmed his son (Pente- 
cost, 1815). But in 1817 there appeared à royal 
order which, falling back on the old * Generalprivi- 
legium," commanded the closing of private syna- 
gogues. As the public synagogue 

Struggle was in need of repair, the temple of 
for Reform. Beer was designated as a femporary 
synagogue. The Orthodox members, 

headed by their rabbi, Meyer Simon Weyl, protested 
against the order, and continued to worship in the 
half-completed synagogue. The government now 
decreed that the ancient Hebrew service should be 
followed by German prayers and a sermon in Ger- 
man; but at the instance of the Orthodox members 
a new royal order was issued, Dec. 9, 1523, to the 
effect “that the religious services of the Jews shall 


cording to the customary ritual, without the least 
innovation in the language or the ceremonial, the 
prayers and songs, entirely in accordance with the 
ancient custom.” This regulation was so strictly 
carried out that when Rabbi Oettinger, at the dedica- 
tion of the new cemetery in 1827, delivered an ad- 
dress in German, the police saw therein a forbidden 
innovation. 

Culture societies were organized in 1841 under the 
direction of Siegmund STERN, whose lectures in 1845 
on the tasks of the Judaism of that time again stirred 
up the Reform movement. On March 10, 1845, a 
meeting was held under the leadership of Stern and 
A. BERNSTEIN, which resolved “that rabbinic Ju- 
daism is on the whole and in its parts not in har- 
mony with our scientific convictions and the de- 
mands of the present life.” The Genossenschaft für 
Reform des Judenthums, founded in 1846, organized 
services under the leadership of its rabbi, Samuel 
Houpuem. These were held on Saturdays and 
Sundays (afterward only on Sundays), and their 
chief feature was the total exclusion of the Hebrew 
language. At present (1902) the chief community 


.of Berlin supports, besides the above-mentioned 


Reform pulpit, five chief synagogues, two of which 
observe the old ritual and three a modernized one. 
The matter of securing suitable rabbis was an es- 
pecially difficult one, in view of the strong differ- 
ences of opinion obtaining in the community. This 
became apparent soon after the death of Chief Rabbi 
Hirschel Levin in 1800; these differences then were 
so great that no chief rabbi could be agreed upon. 
A further attempt was made'to fill the office, in 
1842, when Zacharias FRANKEL was chosen. AS 
he, however, declined the appointment, notwith- 
standing certain assurances from the minister Eich- 
horn, the oflice remained vacant. Hirschel Levin 
was succeeded by the assistant rabbi, Meyer Simon 
Weyl, who was given the title “ Vice-Oberlandes- 
Rabbiner.” After his death (1825) Jacob Joseph 
Oettinger (until 1860) and Elhanan Rosenstein (until 
1866) were the acting rabbis, Michael Sachs being 
associated with them as assistant rabbi after Frankel 
had refused the chief rabbinate. After Sachs’s death 
(1864) the controversy again broke out. Finally, in 
1866 Joseph Aub was chosen, who in the same year 
consecrated the new synagogue and introduced a 
new orderof prayers. In 1869 Abraham Geiger was 
chosen, together with Ungerleider as assistant rabbi. 
For incumbents of the rabbinate in 1901 see below. 
It became necessary to change the administration 
of the community in accordance with the altered 
conditions. As early as1793a new constitution had 
been instituted, which, for the first time, did not 
proceed from the government, but was the result of 
the deliberations of a communal committee of fifteen. 
When the Jews’ taxes were revoked by the edict 
of 1819, the duties of the elders were materially 
changed. As the government was slow to offer 
suggestions, the elders themselves went to work and 
drafted a set of rules for choosing the representa- 
tives. These were adopted May 20, 1849, by a vote 
of the community, and the election in accordance 
with the new statute was held June 24. The gov- 
ernment, however, refused to recognize it, and 
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ordered a new election in accordance with the gen- | violent quarrels with the community. The elders 


eral regulations of 1750, which was held April 11, 


bought for the sum of 4,500 marks permission to 


18901. It was not till 1854 that the government rec- | choose another rabbi (May 27, 1730). Moses Aaron 


ognized the new rules of 1849. On Feb. 23 of that 
year representatives were elected in accordance with 
those rules and were confirmed by the government. 
After much deliberation the "Statut. für die Jü- 
dische Gemeinde in Berlin" was determined upon 
(Aug. 81, 1860), which is still in force (1902). Ac- 
cording to this statute the Jewish community of 
Berlin consists of all the Jews in that city and the 
neighboring places. The community is represented 
by a directorate and a college of representatives; the 
latter consisting of twenty-one members and fifteen 
substitutes, chosen every three years by a ballot of 
the whole community. The representatives choose 
the directorate, consisting of seven elders and three 


substitutes. The resolutions of the representatives 
are contirmed by the directorate. Differences are 
decided by a committee of the community or by the 
board of supervisors. Different branches of the ad- 
ministration are in the hands of special commissions, 
with a member of the directorate in the chair. The 
ministers, readers, and all officials who perform re- 
ligious functions are chosen by a two-thirds ma jority 
of the representatives. 

Non-Jewish sources mention (1) a certain Cain 
(meaning probably * Havvim ") as the first rabbi of 

the mark of Brandenburg, under whom 

The the Jews emigrated from Vienna. His 

Rabbinate. privilege for the whole electorate was 

issued Feb. 20, 1672. He probably 

did not live at Berlin, but at some other town of tho 
mark, perhaps at Landsberg-on-the- Warthe. 

(2) Isaac Benjamin Wolf Liebmann succeeded 
Hayyim May 11, 1685. He lived at Landsberg-on- 
the-Warthe. 

(3) Shemaiah, called Simon Berend, appointed 
Aug. 23, 1687. He lived at first at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, then in Berlin: died on the last day of the 
Passover, 5469 (April 2, 17209). He was a high 
Talmudic authority. 

(4) Aaron Benjamin Worr, son of Isaac Benja- 
min Woif Liebmann, nephew and son-in-law of Jost 
Liebmann, 1709-21. 

(5) Michael Hasid, appointed May 17, 1714, who 
also succeeded to the rabbinate of Frankfort after 
Aaron Benjamin Wolf's death. (On the ban which 
Michael pronounced against the Jews of Berlin at 
the command of Frederick William I., see above.) 
His works have only partially been printed. He 
was considered a great Talmudist and also occupied 
himself with the Cabala, being called by the Jews 
the “great Cabalist." One of his sons embraced 
Catholicism, and became professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Vienna, under the name * Aloys Wiener 
von Sonnenfels.” Michael Hasid died Feb. 21, 1728. 
During his rabbinate Marcus Abraham was chosen 
(1726) as the first rosh bet-din (director of the school- 
house), superintending as such the Talmudic instruc- 
tion of the Jewish youths. 

(6) Moses Aaron of Lemberg, formerly rabbi in 
Leipnik. He was chosen contrary to the wishes of 
the community at the command of Frederick Will- 
iam I., who issued his order in spite of the protests 
of the elders. In consequence the new rabbi had 


was forced to accept the rabbinate of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, with the condition to pay 300 marks a year 
to the rabbi of Berlin. From Frankfort he went to 
Nikolsburg, where he died, 'Tebet 17, 5518 (Doc. 98, 
1757). 

(7) Jacob Joshua of Cracow (born 1680), chosen in 
the fall of 1780; a high Talmudic authority ; author 
of the celebrated Talmud commentary, “Pene Ye- 
hoshua‘.” He had previously been rabbi of Lemberg, 
as the successor of Hakam Zebi. Though he gained 
the love of the community by his independent and 
energetic character, he gave such offense by deciding 
à case against the influential and powerful Veitel 
Ephraim that he was forced to leave Berlin, 1735. 
He went to Metz, where he wrote his commentary, 
and thence to Frankfort-on-the-Main. He died 
Shebat 14, 5516 (Jan. 16, 1756). 

After Jacob Joshua’s resignation, the office was 
filled by the rosh bet-din Mareus Abraham (men- 
tioned under 5), with whom Naphtali Herz was as- 
sociated as assistant rabbi. After his death (1743) 
the community decided to call a younger man, and 
chose 

(8) David Frinkel, who, having been born (1704) 
at Berlin and educated there, was especially accept- 
able to the community. Previously he had been 
chief rabbi at Dessau and at Frank fort-on-the-Oder. 
As he had many relations in Berlin over whom he 
could not, according to the law, exercise his office 
as judge, his brother-in-law, Veitel, agreed to pay ¢ 
yearly sum forasubstitute. Frinkelachieved fame 
by his commentary on Yerushalmi, and was the 
teacher of Moses Mendelssohn. He died suddenly 
Nisan 12, 5522 (April 5, 1762). 

(9) Aaron Hirsch, chosen 1768. Author of the 
“ Minbat Aharon.” He went from Berlin to Schwa- 
bach in 1772, and died in 1780. His name “ Aaron 
Mosessohn ? was appended to the thanksgiving ser- 
mon written by Mendelssohn after the peace of Hu- 
bertusburg. 

(10) Hirschel Levin, called also Hirschel Lóbel; 
elected 1772; died Aug. 26, 1800 (see Hirschel 
Levin). By the time of Levin’s death the differ- 
ences of opinion in the community had grown to be 
So great that it became impossible to have one cen- 
tral administration. Thechangesin the rabbi ques- 
tion since then have been mentioned above. 

The various activities of the Berlin Jewish com- 
munity may best be summarized under the heads 
of (L) worship, (IL) education, (IIL) philanthropy, 
(IV.) miscellaneous, 

(I.) Worship: Berlin possesses the following 
synagogues and temples: (1) Alte Synagoge, Hei- 
dereutergasse; (2) Neue Synagoge, Oranienburger- 
strasse; (3) synagogues in the Kaiserstrasse, Linden- 
Strasse, and  Lützowstrasse; (4) Adas Yisroel, 
Gipsstrasse (814 families), rabbi Dr. Esra Munk, 
preacher Dr. M. Hildesheimer; (5) Schóneberger- 
Ufer, rabbi Dr. Petuchowski; (6) Ahawas Reim, 
Prinzenstrasse (100 families), rabbi Dr. I. Bleichrode; 
(7) Beth Zion, Brunnenstrasse (150 families), rabbi 
L. Höxter; (8) Ahawas Scholom, Luisenstrasse, 
rabbi Dr. Stein; (9) Neweh Scholom, Lothringer- 
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strasse (180 souls), rabbi H. Gruenfeld; (10) Westen, 
Passauerstrasse (144 members) rabbi Dr. Ph. Kroner; 
(11) Moabit, Lessingstrasse (900 families), rabbi Dr. 
Winkler; (19) Jewish Reform Congregation, ee 
nisstrasse (150 families), rabbis Dr. M Levin, Dr. P 
Klemperer, Dr. I. Oppenheimer, ~ Jeiski; (13) 
Ohel Yizhak, Mui Ed (150 families), 
Dr. Liebermann; (14) Lippmann-Tausz Synagoge, 
Gollnowstrasse (180 families), Dr. D. Lipschütz ; m 
 Wolf'sche Ez Hayyim, Landsbergerstrasse, Dr. 8. 
Grünfeld (80 families); (16) Ahawath Torah, Lausit- 
zerplatz (50 families), Dr. Janowitz; (1 1) Adat Jeschu- 
run, Alte Schónhauserstrasse, rabbi A. Ellenbogen. 
Rabbis of the Jewish community: Drs. S. May- 
baum, A. Rosenzweig, J. Stier, S. Weisse, Eschel- 


bacher, Blumenthal. 
There is also a Union of Orthodox (*'Traditions- 
gesetzestreue ”) rabbis. 


(II.) Education : Hochschule, now called Lehr- 
anstalt, für die Wissenschaft des J udenthums, 
founded by Dr. Abraham Geiger; teachers, Dr. 
E. Banet, Dr. Maybaum, Dr. Schreiner. Rabbinical 
Seminary, founded by Dr. I. Hildesheimer, 1873 ; 
rector, Dr. D. Hoffmann; teachers, Prof. J. Barth, 
Dr. A. Berliner, Dr. H. Hildesheimer, Dr. I. Wohi- 
gemuth. Veitel-Heine Ephraim Lehranstalt; lec- 
turers, Prof. M. Steinschneider, Prof. I. Darth. 

Schools’ for religious instruction are attached to 
all the various congregations, and register from 92 
up to 453 pupils of both sexes. T he Gemeinde- 
Knabenschule has 603 boys, the Miidchenschule 402 
girls. A training-school for teachers has 45 students. 
Tn addition the Zunz-Stiftung, founded 1864, is for 
Jewish teachers, and there are a " Màüdchenheim " 
(IIome for Girls) and a technical school (domestic 
arts), also for girls. 

(III.) Philanthropy: Homes for the Aged, 
Reichenheim Orphan Asylum, Baruch Auerbach 
Orphan Asylum, Moses Mendelssohn Asylum, E 
kow Asylum; Deaf-Mute Asylum, Neu- Weissensee 

'arious local relief societies; and, in addition, numer: 
ous socicties for aiding the respectable poor, furnish- 
ing Passover supplies and food to Jewish prisoners; 
for assisting travelers, furnishing clothing, for aid 
at cireumcisions, lying-in relief, rent aid, fresh-air 
colonies for children, fuel association, marriage 
dowry, loan society (founded 1846); free burial so- 
ciety, Jewish nurses' association, kosher meat soci- 
ety, people's kitchen, Sabbath observance associa- 
tion, etc. 

(IV.) Miscellaneous : Committee for Defense 
Against Anti-BemiticAttacks (Komitee zur Abwehr 
Anti- Semitischer Angriffe); Central Verein Deutscher 
Burger Jüdischen Glaubens; Zionists' Society ; Ezra 
(for agricultural aidin Palestine); Palüstina (for aid- 
ing Jewish farmers); B’nai B'rith, Grand Lodge of 
Germany, office Wilhehnstrasse 118; lodges, Ver- 
einigte Deutsche Reichs-Loge, Leopold Zunz, 
Berthold Auerbach, Montefiore; society for fos- 
tering trades and agriculture among Jews of Rus- 
sia, founded 1818; society for furthering agri- 
culture among Jews of Germany ; military society, 
Deutsches Vaterland; several students’ societies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern, Quellenkunde: Geiger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Berlin, Berlin, 1870; Landshut, Amnshe Shem, 
Berlin, 1884. 
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BERLIN CONGRESS: A meeting of the e v Gneci Wan. V “MERLIN CONGRESS: A mengani ent 
European powers at Berlin between June 18 and 
July 13, 1878, to settle questions arising out of the 
Russo- Turkish war; byit many of the former prov- 
inces of Turkey were enfranchised and made inde- 
pendent. In several instances the congress made 
the grant of full civic and political rights to Jews a 
condition for the recognition of independence, and 
it has therefore an important bearing upon the his- 
tory of Jews in the southeast of Europe in recent 
times. 

Articles of identic form were inserted in the final 
treaty, requiring that religious conviction should 
form no cause of exclusion from any civic position 
in any of the countries liberated by the Congress of 
Berlin—sections v. (Bulgaria), xxvii. (Montenegro), 


xxxv. (Servia), xliv. (Rumania). 
The question was first raised at the sitting of June 
28, 1878, when Waddington, on behalf of France, 


required that religious “equality should be made a 
condition of the "independence of Servia. Gor- 
tschakoff, on behalf of Russia, protested against the 
question being introduced without previous notice 
to the congress, but Waddington was suppor ted by 
Bismarck and De Launay (Italy) (British Blue Book, 
p. 128), and section xxxv. was inserted in the draft 
treaty. 

At the sitting of July 1 Messrs. Bratianu and 
Cogalniceanu presented a note claiming independ- 
ence for Rumania, without any reference to the 
Jewish question; but Waddington, on behalf of 
France, demanded that the same conditions be im- 
posed on Rumania as on Servia. He was supported 
by Andrássy (Austria- Hungary), Beaconsfield, De 
Launay, and even by Gortschakoff (Russia), notwith- 
standing his protest three days before; and the fol- 
lowing clause was inserted in the final treaty (British 
Blue Book, p. 158): 


Article 44: In Rumania. difference in religious beliefs and 
confessions shall not be brought agaiust any one as a ground 
for exclusion or unfitness as reg rards the enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, admission to publie offices, functions, and honors, 
or the exercise of various professions and industries in any place 
whatever. Freedum in outward observance of all creeds will 
be assured to all subjects of the Rumanian state, as well as to 
strangers, and no obstacle w ill be raised either to the ecclesias- 
tieal organization of different bodies, or to their intercourse 
with their spiritual heads. 

The citizens of all states, whether merchants or others, shall 
be dealt with, in Rumania, without distinction of religion, on 
the basis of perfect equality. 


Bulgaria and Servia loyally carried out the condi- 
tions of the treaty, but Rumanía evaded it, claim- 
ing that a sudden emancipation of the Jews would 
be deleterious to the interests of the country. A 
convention was summoned by the Bratianu ministry 
to determine how far the constitution was to be 
revised, and this suggested the following clause 
vii. of the Rumanian constitution instead of sec- 
tion xliv. of the Berlin Treaty, which Lord Salis- 
bury had proposed to be inserted en bloc into the 
Rumanian constitution: 


Article 7: Difference in religious beliefs and confessions does 
not constitute. in Rumania. an obstacle to the obtainment of 
civil and political rights. nor to the exer eise of these rights. 

1. A foreigner, without distinction of religion, and whether a 
subject or not of a foreign government, can become naturalized 
under the following conditions : 

(a) He shall address to the government an application for 
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naturalization, in which he shall indieate the capital he pos- 
sesses, the profession or craft which he follows, and his abode in 
Rumania. 

(V) He shall reside, after this application, ten years in the 
country, and prove, by action, that he is of service to it. 

2. The following may be exempted from the intermediary 
stages ; 

(ct) Those who have brought into the country industries, use- 
ful inventions, or talent, or who have founded large establish- 
ments of commerce or industry, 

(b) Those who, born and bred in Rumania, of parents estab- 
lished in the country, have never been subjected, either them- 
selves or their parents, to any protection by a foreign power. 

(ec) Those who have served under the colors during the war 
of independence; these may be naturalized collectively by 
government deeree, by a single resolution, and without any 
further formality. 

29. Naturalization ean not be given except by law, and indi- 
vidually. 

i. A special law shall determine the manner in which for- 
eigners may establish their home on Rumanian territory. 

a. Only Rumanians, and those who have been naturalized 
Rumanians, can buy rural estates in Rumania. 

Rights already acquired shall remain in foree. 

International agreements at present existing shall remain in 
force in all the clauses and terms therein contained. 

In the summer of 1879 Borescu was sent on a dip- 
lomatie mission to the courts of western Europe to 
induce them to accept the new clause vii. of the 
constitution instead of the Berlin Treaty. Austria 
had no objection, since her own Jewish subjects 
were protected by a special treaty; Russia could 
scarcely object to restrictions, having in view her 
own attitude toward the Jews; and Turkey was not 
in a position to make any protest. Italy demanded 
full liberty of conscience for the Jews, but Wad- 
dington, on behalf of France, gave way on the 
assumption that gradual emancipation would be 
granted, and on Feb. 20, 1880, an identic note of 
Germany, France, and Great Britain agreed to the 
independence of Rumania on condition that clause 
vii be made part of the constitution. For the 
manner in which Rumania has utilized the restric- 
tions of clause vii. to disfranchise the Jews of 
nearly all the rights of human beings, see RumaNra. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Sincerus. Les Jitifs de Roumanie, London, 
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BERLIN, ABRAHAM. 
JUDAH BERLIN, 

BERLIN (sometimes called also Berliner), 
ARYEH LOB BEN ABRAHAM MEIR (in 
German, Low Mayer): German rabbi: born 1738 
at Fürth, Bavaria; died at Cassel May 21, 1814. 
When quite young Berlin was dayyan in his 
native city, and at the same time rabbi of Daiers- 
dorf, Bavaria. In 1789 he was appointed chief 
rabbi of Bamberg, where he remained until 1794, 

During the time he remained in Bamberg, Berlin 
was involved in a lawsuit which threatened to ruin 
his reputation. In his capacity of civil judge of the 
Jews, he was entrusted with the division of an es- 
tate valued at 100,000 fl. ($41,000), and was accused 
by one of the heirs of having utilized his judicial 
power for his personal interest. This was the more 
painful because the judicial procedure and practises 
of the rabbis had never before been assailed in the 
courts of Bamberg. The specific charges against 


See ABRAHAM BEN 


the rabbi were that he accepted illegal fees and failed 
to account for certain small sums. In the mean time 
Berlin was elected to the chief rabbinate of Hesse- 
Cassel; and difficulties were placed by his opponents 
in the way of his leaving for the new post. How- 
ever, he was never put under arrest, and subse- 
quently was acquitted of all the charges of dishon- 
esty and was sentenced only to pay a certain sum as 
a tine, in settlement of an account which seems to 
have been more entangled than dishonest. The docu- 
ments relating to the trial are now published by 
Eckstein, showing that the charges against Berlin 
were groundless and that only personal hatred sup- 
plied the motives. In the summer of 1795 he left 
Bamberg for Cassel to enter upon hig new functions. 

When the kingdom of Westphalia was founded, 
with Cassel as its capital, Berlin gave proof of his 
loyalty to the new régime by a sermon which he 
delivered in Hebrew in the Great Synagogue of 
Cassel, welcoming the new king, Jerome Bonaparte; 
and by composing a Hebrew song for the same oc- 
casion. Both were published, with a German trans- 
lation, under the title “Dabar be-‘Itto Mah Tob” 
(“Redeam Freudenfeste," . . . Cassel, 1807). 'This 
work is erroneously ascribed by Benjacob, in his 
" Ozar ha-Sefarim," to Judah Lób Karlberg. When 
the Jewish consistory of Westphalia was organized 
on the model of the French consistory (October, 
1808), Berlin was made chief rabbi, and in 1809 was 
elevated to the dignity of * Consistorialrath." Asa 
director of the consistory he was in accord with its 
president, Israel Jacobson, and assented to the dec- 
laration that it is permissible to use pulse, tea, and 
sugar on Passover, against whieh view the conserv- 
ative rabbis of the time vigorously protested (see 
Stern, “Gesch. des Judenthums,” pp. 167, 109). 

Berlin wrote annotations to the Talmud which 
appeared in the edition of Fürth, 1829-32, of which 
only the first three volumes were published. The 
Talmud, ed. Wilna, 1895, contains his marginal notes 
to the tractate Shebu‘ot, those to the sixteenth vol- 
ume of Rabbinowicz’s “Dikduke Soferim,” and to 
the treatise Hullin. Some of his novell appeared 
as an appendix to the work “‘Aze Almuggim” 
(Sulzbach, 1779), by his brother, R. Noah Hayyim 
Zebi Berlin. The latter died when his work, * Ma*- 
yan ha-Hokmah” (Ródelheim, 1804), was in the 
hands of the printer; and Berlin superintended the 
publication of his brother’s work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eckstein, Gesch. der Juden in... Bane 
herg, 1898, pp. 176-179; idem, Nachtrcige, 1899, pp. 3-44; 
Sulamith, iv. 430; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, 2d ed., pp. 281, 
311; Eliezer Kohn, Kinat Soferim, pp. 179, 180, Lemberg, 
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BERLIN, DAVID B. (JUDAH) LOEB: 
Rabbi of the three united congregations, Altona, 
Hamburg, and Wandsbeck ; born probably at Eisen- 
stadt, Hungary, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century; died at Altona March 5, 1771. Very little 
is known of his life, although he doubtless was a 
great Talmudic authority, for otherwise he could 
not have been rabbi of these three congregations, 
His brother, Isaiah Berlin, and his brother-in-law, 
Joseph b. Menahem Steinhart, praise him particu- 
larly, and his epitaph also—communicated by Witt- 
kower, “Aggudat Perahim,” p. 288—mentions his 
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scholarship and his great piety. The responsa col- 
lection, “ Zikron Yosef,” by J. Steinhart, contains two 
of Berlin's responsa (pp. 74d, 82a), and the Bodleian 
Library contains some of his homilies and novellz on 
the Talmud. Berlin was at first rabbi in Dessau, 
and from 1768 to his death rabbi of the three congre- 
vations mentioned above. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, lesaja Berlin, 1878, p. 8; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, pp. 221. 225; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS. NO. 530. 
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BERLIN, ISAIAH B. (JUDAH) LOEB 
(called also Isaiah Pick, after his father-in-law) ; 
The most eminent critic among the German Tal- 
mudists of the eighteenth century; born in Eisen- 
stadt, Hungary, about October, 1725; died, while 
rabbi of Breslau, May 18, 1799. 

Berlin was the scion of a famous family of schol- 
ars which counted among its members Yom-Tob 
Lipman Heller and Meir b. Jacob Schiff. The 
father of Berlin also was a high Talmudic author- 
ity, and by him the son was initiated into rabbinical 
studies, which he later continued in Halberstadt 
with R. Hirsch Bialeh (also called Hirsch Harif), 
who exercised considerable influence on Berlin's later 
methods of teaching. 

In 1750 Berlin occupied an honorable position in 
the community of Breslau; and it may therefore be 
assumed that he had settled there some time previ- 
ously. About five years later he married Fromet 
(born 1786; died June 13, 1802), daughter of the rich 
and respected merchant, Wolf Loebel Pick. Until 
1787 Berlin lived a comparatively private life, en- 
gaged in business with a Christian furrier; but in 
that year he became à member of the rabbinate, and 
on Nov. 17, 1798, was elected rabbi of Breslau, re- 
ceiving eighteen votes out of a total of twenty-one. 
His election was preceded by a bitter contest be- 
tween the few but rich liberals and the majority of 
the community. The former (as recorded in an offi- 
cial document) would have preferred to see Derlin 
appointed as a *rosh besen" (*rosh bet din," or 
head of the court), so that he would be unable toact 
so strictly asa rabbi in regard to ceremonials, and 
would have a smaller stipend from the Breslau com- 
munity, while exercising less influence on the rural 
communities. 

Berlin, in his humility and unpretentiousness, 
looked upon the titles and rights withheld from him 

as of no account, though his salary 

His was smaller than that of his predeces- 
Character. sor, from the fact that he had to divide 
theincome from city and country with 

the assistant rabbi and the rabbi of Sulz. Wolf 
Ginsberg, his pupil during many years, relates, as 
evidence of Berlin’s ascetic mode of life, that the 
latter rested only during the nights of the Sabbath 
and on festivals, devoting all his other days and 
nights to study. His liberality is revealed in the 
fact that he wrote and printed one of his works, 


* She'elat Shalom” (Peaceful Greeting), forthe sole. 
purpose of offering help to the publisher, an indigent 


Talmudic scholar. 
Berlin was greatly admired, even by persons who 
differed with him in religious views. Joel Brill, Aaron 


Wolfsohn, Judah Bensew, and many other Mas- 
kilim of Breslau often visited him to seek advice 
on scientific questions. As the Maskilim always 
carefully avoided wounding Berlin's religious feel- 
ings, he on his part met them half-way in many 
things. On the occasion of the Peace of Basel, for 
instance (May 17, 1795), he held a solemn service in 
the synagogue and exceptionally permitted the use 
of instrumental music, he himself delivering a 
discourse which was highly praised by the press 
(*Schlesische Zeitung," 1795, No. 59). Thus Ber- 
lin, by his learning and his character, conciliated the 
hostile elements of his congregation, and his death 
was mourned equally by all. 

In order fully to appreciate Berlin's literary activ- 
ity it must be mentioned that he had the habit of 
annotating almost every book be read; mentioning 
the sources, or noting parallel passages and variant 
readings. Such glosses by Berlin have been pub- 
lished on the following books: the Bible (Penta- 
teuch, Dyhernfurth, 1775; the other books, čb., 

1807); the prayer-book, ed. Tikkun 

His Shelomoh (25., 1806); Maimonides’ 
Literary Yad ha-Hazakah (7b., 1809); Alfasi 
Activity. (Presburg, 1890); the “Hinnuk,” by 
Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona (Vienna, 

1827); Malachi b. Jacob's methodology, “ Yad Mala- 
chi” (Berlin, 1825); Elijah b. Moses de Vidas’ book 
of morals, “Reshit Hokmah " (Dyhernfurth, 1811). 
Although the terse yet clear notes contained in these 
volumes reveal the immense learning and critical 
insight of their author, yet Berlin's lasting place of 
honor among the pioneers of Talmudic criticism 
rests on the following works, which treat principally 
of the Talmud: (1) * Omer ha-Shikhah ” (Forgotten 
Sheaf), Königsberg, 1860, containing a large num- 
ber of Halakot on the Talmud not noted by the 
codifiers; (2) * Ozar Balum ” (Full Treasure), in the 
edition of Jacob ibn Habib's *'En Ya‘akob,” pub- 
lished at Wilna in 1899, tracing all the Talmudic 
passages quoted without sources in the different 
commentaries on the haggadic elements of the Tal- 
mud; (3) “Haggahot ha-Shas” (Notes to the Tal- 
mud), textual corrections and notes on the origin of 
parallel passages (Dyhernfurth, 1800, and in nearly 
all the editions of the Talmud); (4) * Hafla'ah She- 
ba-‘Arakin” (Detached Orders) (part i., Breslau, 1830; 
part ii., Vienna, 1859), containing, as the title indi- 
cates, explanations and glosses on the ‘Aruk; (5) 
* Hiddushe ha-Shas,” novell on the Talmud (Kó- 
nigsberg, 1860, and in several editions of the Tal- 
mud); (6) “Miné Targuma” (Dessert Dishes), Bres- 
lau, 1831, remarks on the Targum Onkelos (the word 
“Targuma” signifying both “Targum” and “ des- 
sert," equivalent to the Greek Tpáynua) and on the 
Palestinian Targum; (7) *Kashiyot Meyushab" 
(Difficulties Answered), Königsberg, 1860, treating 
of the Talmudic passages which end with Np, and 
written by Berlin in fourteen days; (8) “Rishon le- 
Zion” (The First for Zion; Dyhernfurth, 1793; 
Vienna, 1793, and several times reprinted, the title 
being a play on ys, “Zion,” and ps, * index"), a collec- 
tion of indexes and parallel passages in the Midrash; 
(9) * She'elat Shalom ” (Greeting of Peace), Dyhern- 
furth, 1786, a commentary on Aha of Shubha’s 
“She’iltot.”  Berlin's responsa collection and his 
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commentary on the Tosefta deserve especial mention, 

though nothing is known of their fate. 

The first place among these works must be ac- 
corded to the remarks and explanations on the Tal- 
mud. Although they can not compare in acute- 

ness and power of combination with 

Character- the similar work of Elijah of Wilna, 

istics yet these two books of Berlin laid 
of Berlin’s the foundation for a critical study of 

Works. thetextofthe Talmud, iu view both of 

the numerous textual corrections con- 
cerning the minutest details, and of the many paral- 
lel passages adduced either directly from the Talmud 
or from the old authors, in support of new readings. 

Berlin, furthermore, was the first—at least among 
the Germans—who showed an interest in the history 
of post.Talmudie literature; and it was he, also, 
who opened the Kalir question (compare his letter 
to his brother-in-law, Joseph b. Menahem Steinhart, 
in the latter's *Zikron Yosef," No. 15). Although 
Berlin’s historical remarks have been superseded 
by modern criticism, the immense material which he 
accumulated in all his works will always remain of 
inestimable service to the student, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der Isr. Gemeinde Hal- 
herstadt. 1880, p. 71; A. Berliner, Zesaja Berlin, Berlin, 
1879; reprint from Berliner's Magazin, vi; Brann, in Jubel- 
schrift zum 70sten. Geburtstage von Gritz, pp. 262—205 ; 
Brülls Jahrb. v. 225, 229: Carmoly, Rev. Orientale, iii. 310; 
Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. 1016. i. s 


BERLIN, JACOB (called Yokob): German 
Talmudist; born 1707, probably at Berlin; died 1749 
at Fürth, Bavaria. He was a pupil of Jacob ha- 
Kohen, author of *Sheb Ya‘akob,” and later (not 
after 1734) settled at Fürth, where he lived asa well- 
to-do private citizen. Of his seven works the fol- 
lowing were published posthumously: * Be'er Ya'a- 
kob " (Well of Jacob), a selection of responsa, with 
an appendix, on the terminology of the Talmud, 
published by his brother Isaac and his son Abraham, 
and edited by Isaac b. Meir of Pfalzburg and Fürth, 
1767; and “ Zikron Ya‘akob” (Memory of Jacob), a 
homiletic commentary on the Pentateuch (26. 1769). 

Berlin is not related to the well-known Berlin 
family of Fürth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Literaturblatt des Orients, viii. 


420-492; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 1195; Isaac b. Meir’s 
Introduction to Berlin's Be'er Ya'akob. 


L. G. I. BER. 


BERLIN, LEO: Russian lawyer; son of Moses 
Berlin; born at Vitebsk Nov. 22, 1854; received his 
education (1862-72) at a private school in St. 
Petersburg. He studied law at the University of 
Bern, Switzerland, whence he was graduated in 
1878. In 1881 Berlin received the degree of doctor of 
criminal law from the University of Moscow. Soon 
afterward he became engaged to Amalie Hering, 
M.D., daughter of the physiologist Ewald Hering. 
who, on account of her (Roman Catholic) relig- 
ion, was refused a license by the Russian govern- 
ment to marry a Jew. She accordingly joined 
ihe Protestant Church; but even then it required 
the intervention of the poet Turgenef to secure thc 


requisite permission. Berlin is (1902) the head of 
thelaw firm of Berlin Brothers in St. Petersburg, but 


resides in Brussels. He has published many trea- 
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tises on criminal law in the “Zhurnal Grazhdans- 
kavo i Ugolovnavo Prava" and other periodicals. 
A rare Torah scroll, which has been in the Berlin 
family for centuries, is now in his possession. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Private sources. 
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BERLIN, MOSES (MOISEI JOSIFO- 
VICH): Schoiar, communal worker, and govern- 
ment official; born at Shklov, Russia, 1821; died in 
St. Petersburg March 25, 1888. He received a good 
home education and then was sent abroad, where he 
studied philosophy and philology at the universities 
of Konigsberg and Bonn. In 1845, whileat Königs- 
berg, he published * Metab Higgayon," a philosoph- 
ical treatise in Hebrew with the Latin title “ Ars 
Logica,” with an introduction in Latin by Professor 
Freistadt. 

Returning to Russia in 1849, he received a position 
as teacherin the government Jewish school of Mobi- 
lev, and in 1858 was appointed by the minister of 
the interior as adviser 
on Jewish affairs to 
the governor-general 
of White Russia. 
Berlin was trans- 
ferred to St. Peters- 
burg in 1856 and 
attached to the de- 
partment of public 
worship as ad viser on 
foreign creeds, with 
the title “Uchony 
Yevrei? (A Learned 
Jew). In this posi- 
tion Berlin was fre- 
quently called upon 
to participate in the 
framing of laws con- 
cerning the Jews. 
At the same time he 
assisted to a consider- 
able extent Count M. A. Korff in organizing and 
arranging the Imperial Publie Library of St. Peters- 
burg. 

In 1859 Berlin published * Byedstviya Vremion,” 
a Russian translation of pnya pw, the work of 
Jeshua ben David of Samosc. This translation ap- 
peared in vol. i. of the * Transactions" of the 
Moscow Society for the Study of the History and 
Antiquities of Russia (“Trudy Moskovskavo Ob- 
shehestva Istorii i Drevnostei Rossii”), and also in 
book form. In recognition of this work Berlin was 
elected corresponding member of the society. He 
published in 1861 “Ocherk Etnografii Yevreiskavo 
Naseleniya v Rossii.” "This work on the ethnog- 
raphy of the Russian Jews was composed at the 
instance of the Imperial Russian Geographical So- 
ciety, which elected him an active member. In 
1862, in reply to Aleksandr Aksakov's attacks on 
the Talmud in the journal * Den," Berlin published 
* Bugulminski Talmudist " and other articles on the 
Jewish question. 

Berlin was very active in the Jewish community 


of St. Petersburg, and was a member of the two 
Jewish delegations to Alexander II. in 1969 and to 


Alexander III. in 1881 respectively. 


Moses Berlin. 
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His son Leo BERLIN is a distinguished lawyer. 
Ilis daughter Fanny Berlin Kaufmann (born at 
Vitebsk Nov. 8, 1850; died at St. Petersburg 1896) 
graduated from the women's gymnasium of St. 
Petersburg, studied law at the University of Bern, 
and was graduated thence as doctor of law summa 
cum laude. She married Prof. Hilarion Kaufmann, 
and became prominent in the higher society of St. 
Petersburg. Her bust by Professor Zalello is exhib- 
ited in the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at St. 
Petersburg, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Gordon, in Vengerov’s Kritiko-Biografi- 

cheski Slovar, iii. s.v.; K hronika Voskhoda, 1838, No. 12. 

H. R. 

BERLIN, NAHMAN BEN SIMHAH: A 
polemical writer against reform; lived at Lissa, 
Germany, at the end of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. His literary 
activity was wholly devoted to the cause of ortho- 
doxy, opposing steadfastly and systematically al 
the attempts at the reform of Judaism, which were 
so marked a characteristic of his time. To this pur- 
pose he wrote the following polemical works: **'En 
Mishpat” (The Critical Eye of Judgment), directed 
against the editors of the Hebrew periodical " Ha- 
Meassef," and especially against Aaron Wolfssohn 
(Berlin, 1796); “Keter Torah” (The Crown of the 
Law), an introduction to the “Hawwot Da'at" of 
Jacob b. Moses of Lissa (Dyhernfurth, 1810); *Ju- 
dah,” against the innovators (Berlin, 1818); “ Kad- 
dur Katan” (The Small Globe), against several 
works by different reform writers (Berlin, 1819); 
**Et le-Dabber” (Time to Speak Out), on the tradi- 
tions of oral law, as well as on the necessity of hav- 
ing the prayers in Hebrew (Berlin, 1819); “Simhah” 
(Joy) a call to unity in religious affairs (Berlin, 
1819). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 110. 

L. G. M. B. 

BERLIN, NAPHTALI ZEBI JUDAH 
(known also as N. Z. J. B.): Head of the yeshi- 
bah of Volozhin, Russia; born at Mir, in the gov- 
ernment of Minsk, in 1817; died at Warsaw Aug. 10, 
1893. In 1881 Berlin, who was a descendant of a 
scholarly family, married the daughter of Isaac b. 
Hay yim, the head of the Volozhin yeshibah. After 
the death of Isaacin 1851 his elder son-in-law, Eliezer 
Isaac, became principal, and on the death of the lat- 
ter in 1854, Berlin succeeded him. He followed the 
path of learning laid out by Hayyim, the founder of 
the yeshibah, according to the plans of Elijah of 
Wilna ; viz., plain logical reasoning, instead of em- 
ploying the PILPUL. 

A minority of the yeshibah students who culti- 
vated a taste for pilpul seceded and elected as their 
principal Joseph Baer Soloweitchik, well known as 
an acute pilpulist and a grandson of Rabbi Isaac. 
This division created discord between the students 
of the two factions; and the Russian rabbis sent a 
delegation to Volozhin to investigate the matter. 
They quelled the disturbance and established a 
union headed by Berlin, who was installed as the 


one head of the yeshibah. 
Berlin’s whole life was devoted to the welfare 


of the yeshibah, and all his energy was directed 
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toward increasing the number of the students, and 
caring for their support and comfort. He ap- 
pointed and sent authorized agents (“meshullahim ”) 
to different parts of the world for voluntary con- 
tributions to assist in maintaining the yeshibah. 
A large share of the income came from America. 
Under his guidance the number of the students in- 
creased from 100 to over 400; and he also erected a 
three-story brick building with rooms for study and 
a library. 

However, the *Maskilim," who then advocated 
the Semi-Reform movement in Russia, opposed the 
yeshibah on general principles, and 
demanded the introduction of secular 
science and modern method of teach- 
ing. In answer to their demand Ber- 
lin wrote an open letter to the editor 
of “Ha-Meliz” (No. ix., 1885), ex- 
plaining his standpoint. He called attention to 
the failure of the rabbinical seminaries in Germany, 
and even those of Russia, to produce a single 
Talmudic rabbi in the full sense of the term; while 
such rabbis from the Volozhin graduates were nu- 
merous. This reply did not satisfy the Maskilim, 
who advocated the abolition of the yeshibah as à 
dangerous institution and as being an obstaclein the 
way of general education to the rising generation. 
Many derogatory articles in the Hebrew and Rus- 
sian-Jewish press attracted the attention of the gov- 
ernment, which in 1879 decreed to close up the ye- 
shibah. In 1881, however, through diligent and 
extraordinary efforts, Berlin succeeded in obtaining 
the government's permit to reopen the yeshibah, 
which he conducted with renewed energies till 1891, 
when its doors were again closed by the government 
asa result of the false accusation that the students 
were connected with the Nihilistic movement. 

Berlin never ceased his endeavors by every means 
—even visiting Warsaw to obtain the necessary in- 
fluence—to induce the government to revoke the 
edict; but they were without avail and his failure 
hastened his death. 

His contributions to rabbinical literature are of 
great value, particularly his commentary “ Ha'amek 

She’alah” (Deep Research) on the 


His 
Opposition 
to Secular 
Sciences. 


His “Sheiltot” of Ama or SHABHA. It 
Literary was left for Berlin to throw light on 
Activity. the complicated and obscure passages 


of this most important halakic work 
of the gaonic period, which was little known among 
the Talmudists. His commentary shows not only 
his phenomenal knowledge of the Talmudim and 
old rabbinic literature, but also a tine critical mind. 
Berlin did not occupy himself with the later rabbinic 
literature, but spent all his life in the study of the 
old authorities, devoting himself especially to the 
Yerushalmi and the halakic Midrashim. It is said 
that at the age of twenty-three he compiled a com- 


 mentary on the Jerusalem Talmud. 


Berlin's unselfishness is shown by the notice in 
his introduction ($ 5, part ii.): * Whoever desires to 
reprint this book, either in this or in another coun- 
try, has my permission to Go so without any money 
consideration, and is entirely welcome. as it is my 


wish to disseminate the teachings of our master 
(Aha of Shabha) of blessed memory. All I request 
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of the publisher, if he does so during the lifetime of 
myself, or my son Hayyim Berlin, is that he will 
notify either of us, in order that I or my son may 
add, amend, or correct the style or rearrange the 
matter." 

Berlin's commentary on the Pentateuch, “Biur 
ha-‘Amek” (Deep Interpretation) was published 
with the text (Wilna, 1879-80). His commentary 
on the Song of Songs, * Metib ha-Shir Bekizzur" 
(The Essence of the Poem), with an extract from the 
same appeared at Warsaw 1888. His opinion on 
Ecclesiastes is that it summarizes the arguments of 
the naturalists and scientists of that age, and that 
only the conclusions were inspired (by the Holy 
Spirit), whereas the Song of Songs and the Proverbs 
were all inspired (preface to “Sheiltot,” parti., § 2). 
His exegetical works are of little value, although 
they claim to be PEsnar. l 
. The responsa of Berlin were numerous. Most of 
his letters end with mna Dwy n CI am 
burdened with work”), as if in haste to finish. 
Of his responsa, “Meshib Dabar” (Word of Re- 
sponse), (Warsaw, 1894), six are addressed to Amer- 
ican rabbis of New York, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and 
Charleston, on various religious questions (see pp. 
18, 15, 19, 93, 117, 186). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keneset Yisrael, ii. 186-142, Warsaw, 1888, 
biography and portrait; -Ahiasaf (Calendar) for 5655, pp. 
450, 451: Der Israelit, p. 1415, Mayence, 1893: N. Sokolow, 
Ha-Asif. 1887, pp. 231-242: M. Reines, Aksaniyot Shel Torah, 
i.. Cracow, 1890. 


L. G. J. D. E. 

BERLIN, NOAH HAYYIM ZEBI 
HIRSCH B. ABRAHAM MEIR: German Tal- 
mudist and rabbi; born at Fürth 1737; died at 
Altona March 5,1809. He was the son of a well-to- 
do and learned merchant at Fürth, who died Jan. 7, 
1780, and whom Jacob Berlin regarded as a Talmud- 
ist of some merit. The boy, together with his 
brother Loeb Berlin, received his education from 
his father, and became dayyan in Fürth in 1765. 
He also was appointed rabbi of Marktbreit, Davaria, 
and the surrounding villages; and in 1780 became 
rabbi at Mayence. When Raphael ha-Kohen, rabbi 
of the three communities of Altona, Hamburg, and 
Wandsbeck, resigned his position, Berlin received a 
call to be his successor (1799). Affairs in these com- 
munities were very unsettled at that time, and it 
required much skill and tact to reconcile the various 
elements struggling for leadership. Berlin satisfac- 
torily solved the problem; and being far removed 


. from the fanaticism of his predecessor, he even suc- 


cessfully avoided wounding the susceptibilities of 
the latter, who continued to reside privately in 
Altona (compare Berlin’s letter to Hayyim of Volo- 
zhin in the responsa collection * Hut ha-Meshullash," 
Wilna, 1880). 

Berlin was the author of the following w«..*s: (1) 
**Aze Arazim" (Cedar-Trees), Fürth, 1790, an ex 
haustive commentary on Joseph Caro's Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, which, however, covers only 
one-third of the work; (2) “‘Aze Almuggim " (Al- 
mug-Trees) Sulzbach, 1779, a commentary on 
those precepts treated in the Shulban ‘Aruk which 
are not of Biblical origin; namely, on the washing 
of the hands (*netilat yadayim”), Sabbath-limits 
(“‘erubin”), and the marriages forbidden by the 


Soferim (“sheniyot la-‘arayot”); (8) "Ma'yan ha- 
Hokmah ? (Source of Wisdom) (Ródelheim, 1804, and 
reedited several times), the six hundred and thirteen 
injunctions and prohibitions in metric form, and ex- 
haustive casuistic explanations on the individual 
precepts; (4) “Tiferet Zebi” (Glory of Zebi) the 
first part published at Warsaw, 1807, the second at 

Warsaw, 1818, the third at Josephov, 1867; (5) mar- 

ginal glosses on the Talmud treatises Derakot, 

Shabbat (Fürth, 1829-82), and Shebu'ot (Wilna, 

1895). 

The chief characteristic of Berlin's work is that 
he pays more regard than any other German Tal. 
mudist to Yerushalmi; and he gives many happy 
explanations of it. Moreover, he possessed numer- 
ous works by Sephardic scholars which were un- 
known to the German and Polish Talmudists; and 
his teachings were strongly influenced by the Seph- 
ardim. Although Berlin, in accordance with the 
spirit of the times, was a great master of “ pilpul,” 
and could represent the pilpulistic method skilfully 
and intelligibly, he had clear reasoning powers. 
In his responsa, especially, he separated sophistry 
from true logic. 

It is of interest to note that Berlin not only knew 
Azariah dei Rossi’s works (he cites them unfavora- 
bly in “‘Aze Almuggim,” 193b), but had also read 
the New Testament, which was a very remarkable 
thing in the circles to which Berlin belonged. Ina 
passage of “‘Aze Almuggim” (191a) he speaks of 
Paul as “hakam ehad mehakmehem” (one of their 
[non-Jewish] sages), and he displays ingenuity in 
trying toidentify him with a certain " Min," a neigh- 
bor of Gamaliel, spoken of by the Mishnah ('Er. vi. 1). 

Many of Berlin's explanations of the piyyutim are 
found in Wolf Heidenheim's commentary on the 
Mahzor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, p. 397; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 108, 104; Fuenn, Aenesct 
Yisrael, p. 340; Eckstein, Nachtriige zur Geschichte der 
Juden in Bamberg, 1899, p. 5; Arba’ Kosot, a funeral 
sermon on Berlin. delivered by Abraham Isaac b. Joseph, 
Altona, 1802. Berlin’s epitaph is to be found in Wittkower, 


Agudat Perahim, p. 293, Altona, 1880; Zunz (.Monatstage, 
p. 12) should be corrected according to this. LG 


BERLIN, RUDOLF: German ophthalmolo- 
gist; born May 2, 1833, at Friedland, Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz; died at Rostock Sept. 12, 1897. He re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium of his native 
town and at the universities of Gottingen, W ürz- 
burg, Berlin, and Erlangen, and was graduated from 
the last-mentioned as doctor of medicine in 1858. 
For the following three years he was assistant to 
Pagenstecher at Wiesbaden, and in 1861 established 
himself as a specialist in ophthalmology in Stutt- 
gart, opening a private hospital there. 

In 1870 he became privat-docent in physiological 
optics at the technical high school at Stuttgart, and 
in 1875 was appointed professor of comparative 
ophthalmology at the veterinary college in that city. 
In 1889 he became professor of ophthalmology at the 
university at Rostock, as successor to Von Zehender; 
and under his supervision the new ophthalmological 
hospital was built and opened in 1897. 

Berlin was the first to treat ophthalmology sys- 
tematically in a comparative way. Among his nu- 
merous works may be mentioned: “Ueber den Gang 
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der in den Glaskórperraum Eingedrungenen Fremd- 
körper,” in ^ Archiv für Ophthalmologic,” vol. xiii. ; 
“Ueber Sehnervendurchschneidung,” in " Mitthei- 
lungsblatt für Augenheilkunde," vol. ix.; “ Krank- 
heiten der Orbita,” in Graefe-Sümisch, * Handbuch 
der Augenheilkunde " (1880); and jointly with Rem- 
bold, * Untersuchungen über den Einfluss des Schrei- 
bens auf Auge und Körperhaltung der Schulkinder,” 
Stuttgart, 1889. 

In 1882, together with Eversbusch, he founded the 
* Zoitschrift für Vergleichende Augenheilkunde," in 
which he published many interesting articles; e.g., 
on the eye of the horse, about glaucoma, etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 

1900; Meyer, Konversations-Lerihon, s.v.; Brockhaus, 

Konversations-Levilton, s.v. 

S. | F. T. H. 

BERLIN, SAMUEL: German jurist; born at 
Bamberg Oct. 11, 1807; died at Fürth Dec. 21, 1896. 
He was a son of Loeb Berlin, of Bamberg, and 
afterward * Landesrabbiner "' at Cassel, whose other 
son Max was also a jurist, and became “ Oberlandes- 
gerichtsrath " at Nuremberg, being the first Jew to 
fill a judicial position in Bavaria. Samuel was the 
first Jewish lawyer in that kingdom. He com- 
menced practising law in Gerolzhofen, where he 
became the intimate friend of another young at- 
torney, who afterward was “Kultusminister” and 
* Ministerprüsident," Dr. Freiherr von Lutz. Dr. 
Berlin himself became “ Hofrath," and was at one 
time in the “Vorstand” of the ‘‘Gemeindecolle- 
gium ” in Ansbach. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kobut, Berühmte Isr. Männer, xvi. 293. 

S. M. Co. 

BERLIN, SAUL (or HIRSCHEL, SAUL, 
after his father, ZEpr Hinscu [HIRSCHEL] LEVIN): 
German Talmudist, and one of the most learned 


Jews of the Mendelssohnian period; born (at Glo- 


gau?) 1740; died in London Nov. 16, 1794. He 
received his general education principally from 
his father, who was chief rabbi of Berlin, and one 
of the few rabbis of the time who combined Tal- 
mudic learning with secular culture. He conse- 
quently educated his gifted eldest son along the 
same lines. In Berlin and Breslau (whither the 
young man frequently went to visit his father- 
in-law, R. Joseph Jonas Fränkel) he came into 
personal contact with the representatives of the 
movement for progress in Judaism, and became one 
of its most enthusiastic adherents, His antecedents, 
education, and calling, as rabbi in Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, made it almost impossible for him openly to 
renounce the old rabbinism; and he consequently 
endeavored to advance his ideals anonymously or 
under à pseudonym. 

Berlin began his literary career with an anony- 
mous circular letter, “Ketab Yosher" (An Epistle 
of Justice) (printed in Berlin, 1794, after the death 
of the author) which Hartwig Wessely warmly de- 
fended in his own contention with the rabbis while 
pleading for German education among the Jews. 
With delightful humor, and in a florid though racy 
style, Berlin describes the absurd methods of the 
Jewish schools, and points out how the rabbinic 
casnistry—which then constituted the greater part 
of the curriculum—injures the sound common sense 


of the pupils and deadens their noblest aspirations. 
In this work Berlin already betrays a morbid tend- 
ency to vilify those whom he dislikes for general 
or personal reasons, thereby injuring the cause which 
he desires to further. 

This tendency is still more evident in his pseu- 
donymous work, “Mizpeh Yoktel" (The Watch- 
Tower of Yoktel) (published by David Friedländer 
and his brother-in-law Itzig, Berlin, 1789), a polemic 
against the “Torat Yekutiel” of RAPHAEL HA- 
Konex. The latter, one of the most zealous advo- 
cates of rabbinic piety, was a rival candidate with 
Levin for the Berlin rabbinate, a circumstance which 
induced Levin’s son to represent ha-Kohen as a for- 
bidding example of rabbinism. Under the name 
“Obadiah b. Baruch of Poland,” Berlin attempted 
in this work to ridicule Talmudic science, and to 
stigmatize one of its foremost exponents not only 
asignorant, but alsoas dishonest. The publishers de- 

clared in the preface that they had re- 

Ridicules ceived the work from a traveling Po- 

Talmudic lish Talmudist, and had considered it 

Science. their duty to print it and submit it to 

the judgment of specialists. In order 

to secure the anonymity more thoroughly, Berlin 

and his father were named among those who were 
to pass upon it. 

Had Berlin been content to illustrate from Ra- 
phael's work the senseless methods then current in 
Talmudic studies, he would have performed a meri- 
torious task, and one for which he was especially 
fitted by his very great Talmudic learning and 
his lucid style of exposition. But the entirely un- 
founded attack upon the honor and honesty of his 
opponent, whose incorruptibility and firmness of 
character were admired even by his enemies, only in- 
jured Berlin and his cause. As soon as it reached 
Altona and Hamburg, where Raphael was chief 
rabbi, the work as well as its author was placed 
under the ban. The dispute that thereupon arose 
concerning the validity of the ban turned entirely 
upon the question whether a personal element, like 
the attack upon the rabbi of Altona, justified such 
a punishment. 

With the exception of Ezekiel Landau, chief rabbi 
of Prague and a near relation of Berlin, only a few 
Polish rabbis declared the ban to be invalid; and 
even they censured the action of Berlin, who had 
been forced to acknowledge the authorship. 

Before the excitement over this affair had sub- 
sided, Berlin created a new sensation by another 
work. In 1793 he published at Berlin, under the 
title “Besamim Rosh” (Incense of Spices), 392 re- 
sponsa purporting to be by ASHER B. JEHIEL, with 
many glosses and comments which he called “ Kassa 
de-Harsna ” (Fish Fare). A few examples will illus- 
trate the true character of these responsa. Berlin 
says, for instance, that (No. 257) an insight into the 
principles of the Torah and its commands can not 
be gained directly from it or from tradition, but 
only by means of the philosophico-logical training 
derived from non-Jewish sources. This opinion is 
coolly ascribed to Asher b. Jehiel, who condemned 
the study of philosophy and even of the natural 
sciences as being un-Jewish and pernicious (com- 
pare No. 58 of Asher’s genuine responsa) The 
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following edifying opinions are ascribed to the nco- 
Talmudists of the thirteenth century: “ Articles of 
faith [creed] must be adapted to the times; and at 
present the most essential article is that we all are 
utterly worthless and depraved, and that our only 
duty consists in loving truth and peace and learning 
to know God and His works” (Le.) R. Asher is 
also alleged to be the author of the two responsa 
concerning the modification of the ceremonial laws, 
especially of such as were burdensome to the Berlin 
youth, Thus, for instance, it should be permitted 
to shave (No. 18), to drink non-kosher wine, “va- 
yin nesek " (No. 36), and to ride on Sabbath. Ber- 
lin aroused a storm of indignation by thus fraudu- 
lently using the name of one of the most famous 
rabbis of the Middle Ages to combat rabbinism. 

Mordecai Benet first attempted to prevent the 
printing of the book in Austria, and then mercilessly 
scourged the deception in a circular letter addressed 
to Berlin's father, by critically analyzing the re- 
sponsa and proving them to be spurious. Levin 
tried in vain to defend his son. Berlin resigned his 
rabbinate, and, in order to end the dispute which he 
had aroused, betook himself to London, where he 
died a few months after his arrival. In a letter 
found in his pocket he warned everybody against 
looking into his papers, requesting that they be sent 
to his father. He expressed the curious wish to be 
buried not in a cemetery, but in some lonely spot, 
and in the same garments in which he should hap- 
pen to die. 

In order to do justice to this unique personaiity, 
it must be borne in mind, as a modern historian re- 
marks, that in Berlin were united as in a focus the 
rays of a sinking and of a rising period in Jewish his- 
tory. Beingareally great Talmudist, he knew better 

than any other person the weaknesses 

Berlin" s of rabbinism, and was filled with a 

Character. burning desire to lead his people to- 

ward intellectual freedom. Mendels- 
sohn'sand Wessely's timid attempts to inaugurate 
a new era did not appeal to him. With his youth- 
ful ardor he could not understand that the develop- 
ment of the popular consciousness is à slow process. 
An open championship of his ideas, however, would 
have meant a breach with father. wife, and children— 
in short, with all his associates; it being after all 
doubtful whether his sacrifices would have helped 
his cause. His anonymous and pseudonymous au- 
thorship was a measure of policy and not of cow- 
ardice. He could not, however, escape the conse- 
quences of such a mode of warfare. It is debasing 
and embittering to attack secretly those whom one 
is forced to praise in public; hence Berlin became 
personalin his polemics, and nervous and dissatis- 
fied with himself and the world, because he knew 
himself to be misunderstood through his own fault. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Berlin is said 
to have written a large number of rabbinic works, 
including notes to the whole Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Wilna, ii. 
20, 21: Benet, in Literaturblatt des Orients, v. 58-55, 140- 
141 (fragment of his above-mentioned letter to Levin); Brann, 
in the Grütz Jubelschrift, 1551. pp. 255-201: Carmoly, Ha- 
‘Orebim u-Bene Yonah, pp. 38-11; Chajes, Minhat Kenaot, 
pp. 14, 21; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, xi. 89, 151-153: Horwitz, 
in Kebod ha-Lebanon, x., part 4, pp. 2-9: Jost. Gesch. des 
Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 3896-400 (curiously 


enough a defense of the authenticity of the responsa collection 
Besamim Rosh): Landshut, Toledot Anshe ha-Shem, pp. 
84-106, 109; M. Straschun, in Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah, 
pp. 295-298; Zunz, Ritus, pp. 226-228. who thinks that Isaac 
Satanow had a part in the fabrication of the responsa. 
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BERLINER, ABRAHAM (ADOLF): Ger- 
man theologian: historian; born in Obersitzko, prov- 
ince of Posen, Prussia, May 2, 1833; received his 
first education under his father, who was teacher in 
Obersitzko. Ie continued his education under vari- 
ous rabbis, preparing himself at the same time for 
the University of Leipsic, where he received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 

After serving for some time as preacher and 
teacher in Arnswalde, Berliner was called (1865) to 
Berlin as superintendent of the religious school 
maintained by the society for Talmudic studies 
(Hebrat Shas); and in 1878, when Israel Hildes- 
heimer opened the rab- 
binical seminary in 
Berlin, Berlincr was 
elected professor of 
Jewish history and lit- 
erature. In this posi- 
tion, as well as in that 
of author, he has dis- 
played an untiring ac- 
tivity. His edition of 
Rashi’s commentary to 
the Pentateuch (1866) 
first made him known 
as a scholar; and he 
added to his reputation 
by various historical 
works, the result of his 
studies in the archives 
and libraries of Italy, which country he frequently 
visited, subventioned by the German government. 

Berliner edited for two years (1874-79) the scien- 
tific periodical “Magazin für Jüdische Geschichte 
und Literatur," which from 1876 to 1893 he, to- 
gether with his colleague, David Hoffmann, con- 
tinued under the title * Magazin für die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums." It was dueto his zeal that the 
society Mekize Nirdamim, for the publication of 
works of the older Jewish literature, which had been 
discontinued for several years, was revived in 1885; 
and since then Berliner hasacted asits director. He 
further acted as the apologist of Judaism in a pam 
phlet against Lagarde (“ Prof. Paul de Lagarde, nach 
Seiner Natur Gezeichnet,” 1897), who denounced all 
Jewish scholars as dilettanti; and when the blood 
accusation was revived, he republished (1888) the 
opinion of Cardinal Ganganelli—afterward Pope 
Clement XIV.—to prove the falsity of this charge. 

While orthodox in his religious views, Berliner 
was never a fanatic. He not only associated in his 
scientific work with the liberals, but also paid a 
high tribute to the merits of M. Steinschneider on 
the occasion of the latter's seventieth birthday 
(1886), by compiling a bibliography of that eminent 
scholar’s works. 

The following is a list of Berliner’s works: (1) 
“Raschi, Commentar zum Pentateuch,” 1866; (2) 
“Aus dem Inneren Leben der Deutschen Juden im 
Mittelalter," 1871; 2d ed., 1900; (8) *Pletat Soferim: 
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Beitrüge zur Jüdischen Senriftauslegung im Mittel- 
alter,” 18729; (4) “Yesod ‘Olam, das Aelteste Be- 
kannte Dramatische Gedicht in Hebr. Sprache, von 
Mose Sacut,” 1874; (5) * Die Massorah zum Targum 
Onkelos,” 1875, 1877; (6) *Migdal Hananel, Ueber 
Leben und Schriften R. Chananel’s in Kairuan," 
1876; (7) “Hin Gang Durch dic Bibliotheken Italiens,” 
i977; (8) “Rabbi Jesaja Berlin: Eine Biographische 
Skizze," 1819; (9) * Beiträge zur Hebrüischen Gram- 
matik im Talmud und Midrasch," 1879; (10) “ He- 
brüische Grabschriften in Italien,” 1881; (11) "Per- 
sonliche Beziehungen Zwischen Juden und Christen 
im Mittelalter," 1882; (12) * Beitrüge zur Geographie 
und Ethnographie Babyloniens im Talmud und Mid- 
rasch," 1884; (18) Targum Onkelos (now the standard 
edition), 1884; (14) “Aus den Letzten Tagen des 
Römischen Ghetto,"1886; (15) * Censur und Confisca- 
tion Hebrüischer Bücher im Kirchenstaate," 1891; 
(16) * Geschichte der Juden in Rom, von der Aeltesten 
Zeit bis zur Gegenwart (2050 Jabre), " 8 vols., 1893; 
(17) “Ueber den Einfluss des Ersten Hebrüischen 
Buchdrucks auf den Cultus und die Cultur der 
Juden," 1896; (18) “Aus Meiner Bibliothek, 
Ein Beitrag zur Bibliographie und Typographie,” 
1898. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 13; “Warsaw 

1889; Reines, Dor we-Hakamaw. 

S. D. 
BERLINER, EMIL: Americaninventor; born 
in Hanover, Germany May 20, 1851. He was edu- 
cated at the public schools of his native place and 
at the Samson Schule, Wolfenbüttel, whence he was 
graduated in 1865. In 1870 he emigrated to Amer- 
ica, settling in Washington, D. C., where he has 
lived since 1882. He invented the loose-contact tel- 
ephone transmitter, or microphone, known as “ The 
Berliner," and now universally employed in the tel- 
ephone and of the utmost importance in its practi- 
cal use. He is also the inventor of the gramophone 
and other valuable devices. Berliner is a member 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and since 1879 has been a frequent contributor to 
scientific publications in the United States and Ger- 
many. He is, besides, the author of “ Conclusions,” 
Philadelphia, 1899. In 1881 he married Cora Adler 
of Washington, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W ho’s Who in America, 1899-1900, and 
private sources. 
À. 


BERMAN, JEKUTHIEL: Russian-Hebrew 
novelist; born in 1825; died in Moscow about 1889. 
He held for over thirty years a responsible position 
in the employ of the Jewish railroad magnate Samuel 
Poliakov, and devoted part of his leisure to literary 
composition. Between 1870 and 1880 he lived in 
Tver and later in Moscow. A stroke of paralysis in 
1887 rendered him incapable of continuing either 
his vocation or his favorite literary labors. 

The first novel by Berman, “Shenot Rainu Ra‘ah” 
(The Years Wherein We Have Seen Evil), which de- 
scribes the life and sufferings of the CANTONISTS or 
child-recruits in the time of Emperor Nicholas I., ap- 
peared in the first volume of ^ Ha-Meliz ” (1860). 
Another novel, “Pesel Mikah” (The Graven Image 
of Micah), appeared in vol, xx., Nos. 19-48 of the 
same periodical (1884). “ Hashodedim be-Zahara- 


yim” (The Noonday Robbers) was first published in 
vol. viii. of “Ha-Shahar” (1877) and afterward 
appeared in book form. The fate of his fourth 
novel, “Ha-Yetomim” (The Orphans), is somewhat 
singular. The first instalment appeared in Zeder- 
baum’s monthly, “Ha-Mizrah,” of which only four 
numbers were published in St. Petersburg in 1886. 
Ten years later another part appeared in "Ner 
ha-Ma‘arabi,” a Hebrew monthly published in New 
York, which was also soon discontinued. 

Berman is one of the purists in modern Hebrew, 
who insist that no strange words or foreign idioms 
shall be used by the writers of what is supposed to 
be the language of the Bible. An eloquent letter 
from his pen on this subject, and a clever reply by 
R. A. Braudes of Wilna (now of Lemberg) favoring 
expansion and modification of the language. are 
published in Meisach's “ Gan Perahim” (Wilna, 
1881), pp. 9-21. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebraica; Lippe's Bibliogra- 

phisehes Lexikon, I.: Ha-Shahar, vi. 913. 
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BERMANN, ADOLF (pen-name, Kóbor 
Tamás): Hungarian writer; born at Presburg in 
1867. After completing the study of law he became 
an employee of the Hungarian Credit Bank. Under 
the influence of his brother-in-law, Joseph Kiss, the 
well-known writer of ballads, he early began to 
develop his talent for belles-lettres, and to-day en- 
joys a wide celebrity in Hungarian literature. His 
novels and romances—all satires upon present social 
conditions—are extensively read. 


S. L. V. 
BERMANN, FRANCO. See Fraxco BER- 
MANN. 


BERMANN, ISSACHAR HA-LEVI: Phi- 
lanthropist; born at Halberstadt Nisan 24, 1661; died 
there Tammuz 24, 1730; son of Judah Lehmann. At 
an early age he displayed great commercial enter- 
prise. He afterward went to Hanover, and there 
became associated with the chief court agent Liep- 
mann, who, appreciating Bermann’s abilities and 
integrity, gave him his confidence. In this way 
Bermann had access to many princes, and several of 
them, such as those of Dessau, of Brunswick, and of 
Saxony, soon addressed themselves directly to him 
in their financial transactions. Bermann was in es- 
pecial favor with Friedrich Augustus II., elector of 
Saxony and, later, king of Poland, to whom he ren- 
dered many services in the capacity of banker and 
as diplomatic agent in Poland. For these services 
he was rewarded with the title of “Resident” of 
Poland and Saxony, by which title he is mentioned 
in the Polish chronicles. 

Bermann used his prestige for the good of his 
coreligionists; and his intervention with the Polish 
lordssaved many Jewish lives. The special protec- 
tion that Halberstadt enjoyed during the reigns of 
Freidrich I. and Friedrich Wilhelm I. was due to 
Bermann’s active influence. Generous by nature, 
his delight was to protect Jewish learning; and to 
effect this he built a synagogue at Halberstadt, 
where many Jewish scholars found support, and 
their works were printed at his expense. 

In 1696 Bermann obtained the permission of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm to edit the Babylonian Talmud, copies 
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of which had become very scarce. The expense of 
this edition (Frankfort-on-the-Oder), amounting to 
$50,000, was defrayed entirely by Bermann; and 
most of the 5,000 copies printed were presented to 
scholars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Auerbach, Gesch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde 
Halberstadt, pp. 43 et seq.; Ha-Maggid,ii. 75; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Y israel, p. 184. 


G. I. Br. 

BERMANN, MORIZ (pseudonyms, Berthold 
Mormann, Moritz B. Zimmermann, Louis 
Mühlfeld, and Julius Marlott): Austrian au- 
thor; born at Vienna March 16, 1828; died there 
June 12, 1895. Bermann, who came of a family 
of publishers, was educated for a musical career; 
but after the death of his father he devoted himself 
fora time to collecting autographs. He soon be- 
came known as the owner of one of the finest bio- 
graphical libraries in Europe. Shortly after the 
Hungarian Revolution he began (1891) what was 
intended to be a twenty-volume work, * Oesterrei- 
chisches Biographisches Lexikon,” ete.; but, owing 
to the condition of unrest in Austria, it proceeded 
no farther than the letter A. 

On Jan. 1, 1856, Bermann became editor of the 
“Wiener Courier” and developed into a remarkably 
prolitic writer of sketches, historical novels, plays, 
and even dance-music; writing under the pseudo- 
nyms mentioned above. Among his works are: 
“Dunkle Geschichten,” 1868; “Maria Theresa und 
der Schwarze Papst," 1870; * Das Schwarze Kabi- 
net”; “Schöne Sünderin"; “Die Kaisertóchter als 
Brüute," 1890; and the historical comedies * Ein 
Stündchen auf der Karlsschule" and * Die Entfüh- 
rung aus dem Auge Gottes." 

qo 99 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Wien, pp. 32, 89; Wurzbach, 
Biogr. Lexikon dcs Kaiserthums Oesterreich, i. 822-828. 
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BERN: Capita] of the Swiss Confederation. 
Jews resided within its territory as early as the sixth 

century, but the first documentary evidence of Jew- 
ish inhabitantsin Bern is for the year 1259. Though 
under the protection of the city, with the emperor 
as their real liege lord, they were usually in an un- 
protected state. In the separate Jews’ street in 
which they lived, near the present Casino, was also 
their cemetery, which, after their expulsion in 1294, 
became private property; andin the " Inselgasse "— 
as the Jews' street was called after the convent built 
by the * Inselsch western "—there was found in 1888, 
when the *Inselspital? was torn down, the tomb- 
stone of a Jew, dated 1298 (Studer, in * Archiv des 
Historisehen Vereins des Kantons Bern,” iv. 1, 38; 
iv. 9, 15; viii. 56, 219). 

The Jews of Bern devoted themselves exclusively 
to banking and pawnbroking. As in Basel and 
Zurich, the rate of interest fixed by the government 

was 48%, two pennies per week in the 


Jews pound; later it was reduced to 304. 
Bankers  Allclasses—the clergy and the nobles, 
and Pawn- the burghers and the peasants, as 
brokers. well as the convents and the towns— 


regarded the Jews as their brokers; 
and in order to protect the Christians, the city coun- 
cil decreed, at Easter in 1288, that the term set for 
repayment should be limited to one year. Through 


their money transactions the Jews earned the hatred 
of the populace, and as the citizens of Bern were 
deeply in debt to the Jews and, through various cir- 
cumstances, were reduced to financial straits, they 
cast about, shortly after the death of Empcror Ru- 
dolf, for means of acquittal. 

A pretext for action against the Jews was soon 
found. In 1294 they were accused of having kid- 
naped and killed a boy named Rudolf (Ruff). This 
accusation, which was also made at about the same 
time against the Jews of Colmar and Mayence, suf- 
ficed to start a persecution. The Jew Joel (Foli), 

who was regarded as the real offender, 


The Jews and all other Jews of Bern, women as 
Tortured well as men, were seized and mal- 

or treated, and cither tortured or driven 
Expelled. from the town. This event has been 


wrongly assigned to the year 1287, 
during the reign of Emperor Rudolf (Stettler, 
“Schweizer Chronik," i. 20; Justinger, “ Berner 
Chronik," pp. 88 e£ seg.; Ulrich, “Schweizer Ge- 
schichten,” pp. 144 et seg. ; “ ‘Emek ha-Baka,” p. 56; 
Zunz, “S. P." p. 33, etc. ; compare “Annales Col- 
mariens.” 28, for the year 1294; "^Judai Bernenses 
Puerum ut Dixerunt Occiderunt”; Tillier, * Gesch. 
des Freistaates Bern," i. 72; on the murder of the 
boy Rudolf, see Stammler, in * Katholische Schweiz- 
erblitter,” 1888). 

King Adolf, perhaps appealed to by the Jews 
themselves, appointed a commission to investigate 
the matter, composed of the bishop Peter of Dasel, 

the knight Gottfried von Merenberg, 


Their governor of the realm in Burgundy; 
Claims Cuno von Bergheim, and Hartmann 
Forfeited. von Ratzenhausen. This commission 


decided, June 30, 1294, that the Jews, 
male and female, should forfeit all their claims 
against the mayor, the council, the community, and 
every one living in Bern up to the time of the de- 
cree; that they should give up all their securities 
and pledges; and that, in addition, they should pay 
to the community one thousand marks in silver, and 
to the mayor of Bern five hundred marks in silver 
—according to the standard of weightin Bern. King 
Adolf confirmed this enactment Aug. 1, 1294, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. The Jews assigned to the 
mayor in payment of his share their claims against 
the Knights of St. John, the monastery of Interlaken, 
Ulrich von Thor, and others. A characteristic ex- 
pression is found in the receipt of the mayor, Jakob 
von Kienbergs “Pro occasione pueri, videlicet b. 
Rudolfi quem dicti Judei, ut dicitur, occiserunt.” 
The same cautious phraseology, “ut dicitur," was 
employed by King Albrecht six years later, when he 
confirmed the decree, April 29, 1800 (“Solothurner 
Wochenblatt,” 1828, pp. 192 et seg.). The Bernese 
immediately attached the property of the Jews, A 
woman, Berchta von Habstetten, was forced to give 
up a chest filled with gold, silver, ornaments, veils, 
etc., that had been confided to her by the Jew Vivi- 
lin and his partner (document of Aug. 14, 1294, 
* Monatsschrift,? xiii. 49 e£ seq. ; Stobbe, * Die Juden 
in Deutschland,” p. 288, which reads “1494” instead 
of * 1994," and * Bertha” instead of * Berchta”). 
Expelled from Bern, the Jews returned before 
the middle of the fourteenth century ; and when the 
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. Black Death swept the country in 1949, tne people 
of Bern and of Zofingen gained the questionable 
reputation of fanning everywhere the 


Persecu- hatred against the Jews, burning or 
tion banishing them and destroying evi- 
Renewed. dences of indebtedness to them, as at 


the former persecution. 

Twenty-five years later there were again Jews at 
Bern. In 1379 Master Isaac von Tanne, who lived 
there, loaned to the city of Freiburg 1,470 gold 
gulden. This “modest man,” probably from Thann 
in Alsace, was, like Master Mathys Eberlin and his 
wife, Esther Merlinon, a money-lender. 

At the end of the fourteenth century the Bernese 
showed a positively friendly fecling for the Jews, 
not only permitting them, for financial reasons, to 
settle in Bern, but naturalizing them for periods of 
six years, in consideration of a yearly tax of sixty 

schiltfranken in gold. They were not 


Natural- restricted in their worship; on their 
ized and festival days they were not to be called 


Patronized. into court; matters of dispute among 

themselves could either be decided 
according to Jewish law or be brought before the 
Bernese courts; butchers were enjoined to sell the 
meat killed according to Jewish ordinance, at the 
same price as other meat. About this time Chris- 
tians also engaged in the money-lending business 
in rivalry with the Jews, 

As soon as the Bernese were easier financially, the 
old hatred against the Jews revived, stimulated 
by Justinger, author of a Bernese chronicle, who 
was also a notary public, and as such carried on 
money transactions. His proposition to expel the 

Jews found no lack of support, for 

Banished. *the Council and the Two Hundred of 
the City" decided unanimously, May 

10, 1497, to drive the Jews forever from thecity and 
the country. This decision was carried into effect, 
and matters continued thus for several hundred years. 

Not until about 1820 did Jews again settle at 
Bern, and coming, as they did, mainly from Alsace 

as French citizens, they were given 

Readmis- absolute religious freedom. In 1860 

sionand Bern had twenty-seven Jewish fami- 

Freedom. lies, which, having had à synagogue 

since 1855, formed themselves into an 
association for worship (^Cultusverein") In 1875 
the community numbered 286 persons; in 1897, 348. 
It had a religious teacher, a burial society (hebrah 
kaddishah), and a fund for sick women. The canton 
of Bern had in 1874 1,000 Jews; in 1897, 1,195. The 
University of Bern was the first to appoint Jews as 
professors. The well-known physiologist, G. Val- 
entin, who was the first Jew to be naturalized, ob- 
tained a position there as early as 1885. Later on 
the university numbered among its professors Laza- 
rus, Munk, the two Schiffs, Ludwig Stein, and 
others, In the federal offices J. Dreifus of En- 
dingen occupied, in 1901, a most respected position. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kopp, Gesch. der Fidgenisstsehen Bünde, 
iii. 1, 143 ; Tobler, Zur Gesch. der Juden im Alten Bern, in 
Archiv des Historischen Vercins, xii. 930 et seq.; Kayser- 
ling, Die Juden in Bern, in Monatsschrift, xiii. 46 et seqg.; 
Statuten des Cultusvereins der Israeliten in der Stadt 
Bern, Bern, 1865. 
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BERN, MAXIMILIAN: German author: 
born at Kherson, South Russia, Nov. 18, 1649, where 


his father practised medicine. On the latter’s death 
Bern and his mother went to Vienna that he might 
complete his education. The loss of his fortune 
forced him to abandon his studies at the university, 
and in 1873 he became private tutor to the appren- 
tices at an equestrian school. 

Bern soon tired of this occupation and turned to 
literature for a livelihood. His first novel, “ Auf 
Schwankem Grunde," met with considerable suc- 


cess, though in this, as in fact in most of his wri- 


tings, Bern is inclined to the gloomy despair of the 
majority of Slavonic writers. The success of his 
first novel enabled him to visit Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Frankfort, and Munich, at all of 
which places he studied assiduously. In 1886 he 
went to Paris, and a year later married à young 
Austrian actress, Olga Wohlbrück. In 1888 he 
settled in Berlin. Bern is the author of: * Gestrüpp," 
1876; *Deutsche Lyrik seit Gothe’s Tode," 1877; 
“Meine Geschiedene Frau,” 1878; “Sich Selbst im 
Wege," a sketch of stage-life, 1877; “Ein Stummer 
Musikant,” 1879; * Liliput," 1879; “ Anthologie für 
die Kinderstube," 1879; *Illustrirter Hausschatz für 
die Jugend," 1880; * Aus der Gesellschaft," an al- 
manac, 1881-82; “Am Eigenen Herd," 1886; *De- 
klamatorium," anthology, 1887 ; * Lustige Stunden," 
1887; *Himmelan!" 1889; * Christliches Gedenk- 
buch,” 1898: * Evangelisches Deklamatorium,” 1895. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Berlin, pp. 21, 22; Kürschner, 
Deutscher Literatur-Kalender, p. S9. 
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BERN, OLGA (née Wohlbriick): Austrian 
author; wife of Maximilian Bern; born at Vienna 
July 5, 1865. She went on the stage under her own 
name, Wohlbrück, and while at the Odeon, Paris, 
in 1897, married the German author Bern. She 
abandoned the stage for literature in 1888. She is the 
author of “Aus Drei Lündern," 1890, short stories; 
“Unausléschlich und Andere Novellen,” 1892; “ Car 
rière,” 1892; “Glick,” short stories. 1893; " Das 
Rechtauf Glück," a drama, 1893; and “ Vater Chaim 
und Pater Benediktus," a novel. 2 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Gcistige Berlin, pp. 29,23. 

8. E. M 

BERNAL, ABRAHAM NUNEZ: Spanish 
martyr; burned at the stake by the Inquisition of 
Cordova May 3. 1655. His martyrdom is celebrated 
in a work published by Jacob Bernal (Amsterdam, 
1655), entitled “ Elogios que Zelozos Dedicaron á la 
Felice Memoria de Abraham Nuñez Bernal que fue 
Quemado Vivo, Santificando el Nombre de su Cria- 
dor,” etc., and dedicated to Señor Elian Nuñez Ber- 
nal. The work contains, among other items, a ser- 
mon in Bernal’s honor preached by Isaac Aboab, and 
poems by Daniel 4 Ribera, Eliakim Castriel, Joseph 
Frances of Hamburg, Jonah Abravanel, Samuel de 
Castro, and Jacob de Pina. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuuz, S. P. p. 345; Kayserling, Sephardin, 
pp. 260, 354: idem, Biblioteca Espan.-Port.-Judaica, pp. 


2S, 43. 
G. 


BERNAL, ISAAC (MARCUS) DE AL- 
MEYDA: Spanish martyr; born in Montilla 1633; 
burned at the stake in St. Iago de Compostella 


un 
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(Galicia, Spain), in the month of March, 1655, at the 
age of twenty-two. He was a nephew of Abraham 
Nunez BERNAL. When only seventeen (1650) he 
had been thrown into the prison of the Inquisition 
at Valladolid. Daniel Levi de Barrios mentions 
Bernal iu his * Govierno Popular Judayco ” asa rela- 
tive. In the volume entitled “Elogios” (see Abra- 
ham Nuñez BERNAL) there is a “ Relacion del felice 
martirio del invicto Ishack de Almeida Bernal que 
murio vivo en fuego santificando el nombre del 
Señor . "; as well as poems in honor of Bernal 
by Daniel á Ribera, Jonah Abravanel, Jacob de 
Pina, Samuel de Castro, Abraham Castanho, Isaac 
Israel, Daniel Arango, and a sermon by Jacob 
Abendana. 
D. G. 


BERNAL, MAESTRO: A Marano, ship-phy- 
sician on the first voyage of Columbus to America. 
He had lived in Tortosa and had undergone public 
penance in October, 1490, as an adherent of Juda- 
ism. Columbus, by his arrogant conduct, aroused 
the enmity of the physician, who instigated a con- 
spiracy against the admiral in Jamaica which seri- 
ously affected his destiny. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; M. Kayserling, Christopher Columbus, pp. 90, 
173, New York, 1591; see also AMERICA, THE DISCOVERY OF. 


G. A. 


BERNAL, RALPH: Politician and art-col. 
lector; died in 1854. His ancestors were of Spanish- 
Jewish origin. His father was Jacob Israel Ber- 
nal, a West-Indian merchant, who in 1744 refused 
the office of gabay (treasurer) of the Portuguese con- 
gregation because he decided to marry Josebeth 
Baruh, a “Tudesca” or German J ewess, which he 
was only allowed to do under humiliatin g conditions 
(Picciotto, “Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History,” p. 
167). Ralph was entered at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degrees of B.A. and M. A. 
in 1806 and 1809 respectively. In 1810 he was called 
to the bar asa member of Lincoln's Inn, but inherit- 
ing extensive property in the West Indies, he pre- 
ferred a parliamentary to a legal life. For thirty- 
four years (1818-52) he had a seat in the House of 
Commons, where he represented the city of London 
from 1818 to 1820, and Rochester from 1890 to 1841. 
During that period he spent £66,000 in election con- 
tests. In the latter year he contested the constitu- 
ency of Weymouth, and was seated on petition. 
After representing that borough from 1841 till 1847, 
he returned to Rochester, continuing to sit for it 
until his retirement from political life in 1852. His 
parliamentary career was uneventful, although 
throughout he was prominent in the ranks of the 
Whigs, and from 1880 till 1850 acted as chairman 
of committees. Though brou ght up as a Christian, 
he recognized the claims of his Jewish ancestry by 
supporting the bills for the removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities, introduced while he was in the House. He 
was known in his day chiefly as an art-collector in 
antique china and plate; and at his death an at- 
tempt was made to secure his collection for the na- 
tion, but it was unsuccessful, and the collection was 
sold in 1855. Two catalogues of his works of art 
were issued. He was twice married, and had issue by 
both wives, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. Nat. Biog.: Sir H. Cole, Biography: 
Piceiotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, pp. 389-291 ; 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1823 and 1854, 


J. G. L. 


BERNARD, ABRAHAM: Russian physician; 
born in 1762. He studied at London in 1789; 
practised medicine in Hasenpoth, Courland, Russia ; 
became district physician in Shawli, government 
of Wilna; was subsequently appointed inspector of 
various military hospitals in Lithuania; and in 1809 
was made chief surgeon of the hospital of Slonim. 
He also received the title of court councilor; prac- 
tised at Mitau in 1810-11; and then settled in Mos- 
cow. He has published: *Gründe für die Inokula- 
tion; dem Lithauischen Landvolke Gewidmet,” 
Mitau, 1799; “Observations sur Enterrement Pré- 
maturé des Juifs," Mitau, 1799; and a German trans- 
lation of this last, under the title “Bemerkungen 
über das Frühe Beerdigen der Jüdischen Leichen," 
Mitau, 1802; " Medicinisch-Chirurgische Beobacht- 
ungen in den Kriegshospitülern zu Kobrin und 
Slonim Gesammelt,” n. d.; and * Behandlung eines 
Epidemischen Wurmfiebers, das im Jahr 1796 in 
Kurland Herrschte,” in Hufeland’s “Journal für 
Praktische Arzneikunde," 1797, iv. 4, No. 5. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Recke and Napierski, Allgemeines Schrift- 
Steller und Gelehwrten-Levikon der Provinzen Licv-, Esth- 
und Kurland, vol. i., s.v., Mitau, 1827 ; R. Wunderbar, Gesch. 
der Juden in den Provinzen Liv-und Kurland, pp. 66- 
67 ; ib. 1853, where '* Bernard ” is given as '* Bernhard,” 


H. R. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX (generally 
known as St. Bernard): Church father; born 1091, 
near Dijon, France; died at Clairvaux Aug. 20, 
1153, He was originally a monk of the Cistercian 
order at Citeaux; but, on being appointed abbot 
of Clairvaux, he founded a branch order known by 
his name, 160 monasteries of which came into exist- 
ence during his life. He vigorously opposed Abe- 
lard in 1140, as well asthe introduction of the dogma 
of the immaculate conception. 

St. Bernard is distinguished for his activity in 
forming the second crusade in 1145—46, during which 
he traveled through France and Germany, preach- 
ing the crusade. One of the consequences of this 
was a succession of massacres of the Jews through- 
out the Rhine valley. Thiscalled forth an energetic 
protest by St. Bernard, which was sent to England, 
eastern France, and Germany (Bouquet, “ Recueil,” 
xv. 606). In this letter he laid down the general 
lines of policy with regard to the Jews by which 
the Roman Catholic Church has since been guided; 
and his argumentsare those generally given, though 
without his name, in more recent pronouncements, 
According to St. Bernard, Jews are not to be dis- 
turbed or destroyed, because they are living symbols 
of the Passion; for which they are to be punished 
mainly by dispersion, so that they shall be witnesses. 
But they will ultimately be converted. How can 
this be if they are ground down? At the same time 
St. Bernard approves of the papal policy which de- 
clares that all usury on debts due by Crusaders 
shall lapse during their absence in the Holy Land. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neander, Der Heilige Bernhard und Sein 

Zeitalter, Berlin, 1813; Cotter Morrison, Life and Times of 


St. Bernard, London, 1863: literature cited in Herzog- 
Hauck's Real-Ency. ii. 623; Gratz, Geschichte, vi. 148, 151. 


G. 
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BERNARD (also Domeier), ESTHER (née 
Gad): German poetess and authoress; born at Bres- 
Inu, Silesia, about 1770; died about 1814. On her 
mother’s side Bernard was a granddaughter of Jona- 
than Eybeschtitz, the famous rabbi of Prague and 
Hamburg. 

At the age of about twenty she was married to 
a certain Bernard, with whom she removed to Berlin. 
She preferred the latter place to Breslau for the 
reason she herself gave ina letter to Jean Paul Rich- 
ter in the following words: “Dort wird man über 
den Menschen nie den Juden vergessen ; und besitsse 
ich die gróssten Verdienste, so würde ich doch in 
Eure besseren Zirkel nicht aufgenommen werden ” 
(There [in Breslau] the Jew is never forgotten in the 
man, and were I to possess the highest merit, I 
should never beadmitted to your higher circles). Her 
marriage with Bernard must have been unhappy, for 
after a few years she obtained a divorce and married 
Dr. Domeier of London, with whom she went to live 
in Malta. 

Even in her girlhood Esther Bernard showed great 
talent for poetry and literature. Before her mar- 
riage to Bernard she contributed many poems to 
“Plumken’s Magazin” and Rausch’s “ Unterhalt- 
ungen.” To the latter she contributed also a short 
story in English, “Marcus and Monima,” 1799. 
While the wife of Bernard she wrote “ Beschreibung 
einer Wasserreise von Aussig Nach Dresden” (in 
* Deutsche Monatsschrift"); “Eine Nachricht über 
das Dresdener Museum ” (in “ Archiv der Zeit," Nov., 
1799, p. 445). Shewasalsoa contributor to “ Der Cos- 
mopolit” (June, 1795, pp. 577-599), and * Bücker's 
Erzählungen ” (1798, iv. 272) for which she wrote 
some poems. “Biicker’s Almanach” for 1800 con- 
tains two poems by Bernard, one of which has been 
set to music by Neuman, “Ueber Schiller’s Picco- 
lomini," in ^Merkwürdigkeiten der Mark Branden- 
burg," March, 1800, p. 382. 

Iu Berlin, Bernard made theacquaintance of Com- 
tesse de Genlis, the authoress of * Les Méres Rivales," 
which she translated into German under the title 
“Die Beiden Mütter," 2 vols., 1800. 

After her marriage to Dr. Domeier she wrote 
“ Gesammelte Blätter,” Leipsic, 1805; “Briefe Wüh- 
rend Meines Aufenthaltes in England und Portu- 
gal,” 2 vols., Hamburg, 1803; “Kritische Ausein- 
andersetzungen Mehrerer Stellen in dem Buche 
der Frau von Staël über Deutschland,” Hanover, 
1814. 

At the erection of the Wilhelmsschule in Breslau, in 
1791, for the instruction of Hebrew children, Esther 
Bernard celebrated the event ina poem in which she 
hailed the dawning of an era of freedom and equal- 
ity for the Jews of Silesia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sulamith, v. 252-258, 285; Schummel’s Bres- 

ea Almanach, i., 1801; Kayser's Bücher Lexikon, i. 125, 

8. S. R. 

BERNARD OF GORDON: Christian physi- 
cian; born probably at Gordon in Guienne, depart- 
ment of Lot, France; professorof medicine at Mont- 
pellier about the year 1800. His “ Lilium Medicine ” 
was much read by Jews, and several Hebrew trans- 
lations of it are extant; e.g., that by Jekuthiel b. 
Solomon (Maestro Bonsenior) of Narbonne in 1387 
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(nmn wiv); and another by Moses ben Samuel 
of Roquemaure (Gard), 1960 (ASSIA ma): 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 785; Renan- 

Neubauer, Ecrivains Juifs, p. 366. 

G. M. S. 

BERNARD, HERMANN : Teacher of Hebrew 
in the University of Cambridge, England; born of 
Austrian parents at Uman, or Human, a small town 
in southern Russia (at that time Poland), in the year 
1785. His father being & converted Jew, he was 
brought up as a Christian. He went to England in 
1895; settled in Cambridge as a private teacher in 
1830; and was appointed * Preceptor Lingue Sacree ” 
in the university on Oct. 18, 1837, succeeding Jose- 
phus Crool. He died at Cambridge, aged seventy- 
two, on Nov. 15, 1857, after teaching there with 
marked success for twenty-seven years. 

Bernard published the following works: “The 
Creed and Ethics of the Jews Exhibited in Selec- 
tions from the Yad ha-Hazakah of Maimonides” 
(1832); and * Ha-Menahel" (The Guide of the He- 
brew Student) 1839. During Bernard's blindness 
in 1858 appeared “Me Menuhot” (Still Waters), an 
easy, practical Hebrew grammar, in two volumes, 
by the Rev. P. H. Mason (afterward fellow and pres- 
ident of St. John's College) and Hermann Ber- 
nard. Bernard's lectures on the Book of Job, edited 
by his former pupil, Frank Chance (afterward a 
member of the Old Testament Revision Committee), 
appeared in one volume in 1864, but the editor’s 


promised appendix was never published. 
J. C. T. 


BERNARDINUS OF FELTRE: Franciscan 
friar: born at Feltre, Italy, in 1439; died Sept. 28, 
1494. He was one of the bitterest enemies the Jews. 
ever had, and openly advocated their utter exter- 
mination. He traveled throughout Italy preaching 
a crusade against them, the burden of his sermons 
being: “Let Christian parents keep a watchful eye 
on their children, lest the Jews steal, ill-treat, or 
crucify them.” Asa worthy disciple of Capistrano, 
whom he held up as the type and model of a true 

Christian, he knew that his eloquence 

His would be of no avail among the aris- 

Preaching. tocracy, the members of which, guided 

by their interests, protected the Jews. 

He therefore endeavored to inflame the lower classes 

and toarouse the ill-will of the populace against the 
Jews. 

Because certain Jewish capitalists had been suc- 
cessful, he depicted all Jews as vampires and extor- 
tioners. In his sermons he was wont to say: “I, 
who liveon alms and eat the bread of the poor, shall 
I be a dumb dog and not how! when I see the Jews 
wringing their wealth from Christian poverty? Yea! 
shall I not cry aloud for Christ's sake?” 

These sermons bore fruit. At Ravenna Bernardi- 
nus incited the populace to such a degree that he 
was enabled to expel the Jews with violence and to 
send deputies to Venice to solicit a legal sanction for 
the expulsion. The authorities of Florence were 
constrained to order Bernardinus to quit the coun- 
try, so that a rising which was imminent might be 
prevented (1487). At Campo San Pietro Bernardi- 
nus expelled a Jewish pawnbroker and established 
a gratuitous pawnbroking institution. 


Bernardinus of Feltre 
Bernays, Jacob 
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All Jewish occupations and enterprises were 
equally the objects of Bernardinus’ reprobation, The 
inhabitants of Sienna engaged a Jewish physician. 
Bernardinus delivered a series of sermons in which 
he reproduced all the idle tales spread among the 
people respecting the hatred that the Jews nourished 
toward Christians. Te related that a Jewish physi- 
cian of Avignon on his death-bed recalled with 
delight the fact of having killed thousands of Chris- 
tians through his drugs. The consequence of these 
sermons was that the lower classes and the women 
abstained from having recourse to the Jewish physi- 
cian, 

These partial successes notwithstanding, the ef- 
forts of Bernardinus mostly failed of effect. The 
Italian people were actuated by good common sense, 
and the authorities sorely hindered Bernardinus in 
his Jew-baiting. It was in the Tyrol that he suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a bloody persecution. 

While Bernardinus preached in the city of Trent. 
some Christians called him to account for his hatred 
of Jews, remarking that the Jews of Trent were 
worthy people, “Ye know not." replied the monk, 
“what misfortune these folks will bring upon you. 
Before Easter Sunday is past they will give youa 
proof of their extraordinary goodness," Chance 
favored him with a good opportunity. 

During Holy Week of the year 1475 a Christian 
child named Simon, who was three years old, was 

drowned in the Adige, and his body 


Simon was caught ina grating near the house 
of Trent. of a Jew. The Jew gave notice of 


this occurrence to Bishop Hinderbach. 
The body was removed to the church and exhibited, 
and Bernardinus and other hostile priests raised an 
outcry against the Jews, saying that they had put 
the child to torture and then slain him and flung 
him into the water. The bishop ordered the impris- 
onment of all the Jews, who, with one exception, 
when subjected to torture confessed. Thereupon 
all the Jews of 'Trent were burned, and it was deter- 
mined that thereafter no Jew should settle in the 
city (see SIMON OF TRENT). 
Bernardinus endeavored to make use of this occur- 
rence to bring about the ruin of the Jews. At his 
instigation thecorpse was embalmed, and commended 


to the people asa sacred relic. Pilgrimages to the 
remains were made by thousands of persons, and be- 


fore many days several of them claimed they had 
seen a halo about the body. This new miracle was 
announced from every chancel, and fomented the 
excitement of the rabble against the Jews to such a 
degree that even in Italy they dared uot go outside 
the towns, in spite of all that the doge and the 
Senate of Venice as well as Pope Sixtus did to stem 
the tide of hatred. Gregory XIII. canonized both 
—Bernardinus as a prophet, and Simon as a martyr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Acta Sanctorum, vii. 28 Sept.; Revue Ori- 
entale, ii. 40, 11; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, viii. 255 et seq. 
G. I. Bn. 
BERNAYS, ISAAC (known as Hakam Ber- 
nays): Chief rabbi in Hamburg; born 1792 at Ma- 
yence; died May 1, 1849, in Hamburg. Afterhaving 
finished his studies at the University of Würzburg, 
in which city he had been also a disciple of the well- 
known Talmudist R. Abraham Bryce, he went to 


Munich as private tutor in the house of Herr von 
Hirsch, and afterward lived at Mayence as a private 
scholar. In 1821 he was elected chief rabbi of the 
German-Jewish community in Hamburg, to fill a 
position where a man of strictly Orthodox views but 
of modern education was wanted as head of the con- 
gregation, After personal negotiations with Lazarus 
Riesser (father of Gabriel RiEsSER), who went to see 
him in Mayenee, Bernays accepted the oflice on 
characteristic terms; namely, that all the religious 
and educational institutions of the community were 
to be placed under his personal direction; he wanted 
to be responsible to the government only. Besides 
this he required a fixed salary, independent of inci- 
dental revenues, and wished to be called *clerical 
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functionary ” or “hakam,” as the usual titles, * moreh 
zedek” or “rabbi” did not seem to him highly es- 
i e 


teemed at that time. 


In 1899 he began tho reform of the Talmud Torah 
school, where the poorer children of the community 


had till then been taught Hebrew and arithmetic. 
He added lessons in German, natural science, geog- 
raphy, and history as important parts of the curric- 
ulum, and by 1827 what had formerly been merely 
à religious class had been changed toa good elemen- 
tary publie school, which could well prepare its 
pupils for life. In spite of this great progress the 
council of the community wanted to take a greater 
part in the supervision of the course of instruction, 
and in consequence of differences with the hakam 
resulting from these claims, they withdrew the sub- 
vention of the school in 1830; but through the inter- 
vention of the senate of Hamburg this was again 
granted in 1832, though Bernays was denied the 
presidential seat he had till then occupied in the 
council of the school and was made instead * epho- 
rus" of the school. In 1849 he died suddenly of 
apoplexy, and was buried in the Grindel cemetery. 
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Berrays possessed wide philosophical views, a 
rare knowledge of the Bible, Midrash, and Talmud, 
and an admirable flow of language: he was indeed a 
born orator. He was the first Orthodox German 
rabbi who introduced the German sermon into the 
service, and who tried to interpret the old Jewish 
feeling in modern form and to preserve the ancestral 
creed even in cultured circles. His antagonists were 
therefore to be found in the ranks of the ascetic 
fanatics of the “klaus” as well as among the adher- 
ents of the “Temple,” a reform synagogue founded 
in 1819, against whose prayer-book Bernays had 
pronounced an anathema. By lectures on the 
Psalms, on Judah ha-Levi's * Cuzari,” etc., he tried 
to strengthen and to deepen the religious life of the 
community, the institutions of which he supervised 
very carefully. His influence is still felt in the 
Hamburg community, where Jewish traditions and 
the study of Jewish literature are often found united 
with modern education. 

Bernays left no literary works. A small anony- 
mous essay, “Der Bibelsche Orient "—of great lin- 
cuistic learning and original and wide historical 
views on Judaism— was supposed to have been 
written by him in early years; but he denied the 
authorship, and never in later life showed any con- 
formity with the views of the little book. Of his 
sons the celebrated philologist Jacob Bernays, pro- 
fessor and chief librarian at the University of Bonn, 
kept faithful to the religious views of his father, 
while the well-known literary historian Michael 
Bernays; who was only fourteen years old on his 
father's death, was converted to Christianity. Ber- 
nays’ best pupil was Samson Raphael Hrrscu, the 
well-known leader of modern Orthodoxy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Haarbleicher. Zacci Epochen aus der Ge- 
schichte der Deutseh-Israetitisehen Gemeinde zu Hamnpuvg, 
Hamburg, 1867; T. Goldschmidt, The Talmud Torah School 
Under the Chacham Bernays (inedited). 
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BERNAYS, JACOB: German philologist; born 
at Hamburg Sept. 18, 1824; died at Bonn May 26, 
1881. He was the eldest son of the hakam Isaac 
Bernays, who carefully guided his elementary edu- 
cation until he was sent, in 1844, to Bonn to attend 
the university. There he studied philology under 
G. Welcker and F. Ritschl, becoming particularly 
attached to the latter. His philosophical studies he 


pursued under Brandis. Xv was during bis four 
years’ career at the university that in competition 
fora gold prize he submitted a treatise on Lucretius, 
which won for him not only the prize, but also the 
admiration of Ritschl, who strongly advised him to 
devote himself to a professional career. The work 
was afterward published under the title “ Die Aus- 
gabe des Lucretius” (Leipsic, 1852). Bernays grad- 
uated in 1848, and in the same vear issued his “ Her- 
aclitea” (Bonn, 1848). In the following year he 
became privat-docent at his aima mater, and in the 
same year published at Bonn his * Florilegium 
Renascentes Latinitatis." He was also engaged 
in editorial work on the *Rheinische Museum,” 
founded by Niebuhr, and conducted by Welcker 
and Ritschl. 

The serious work of organizing the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary at Breslau, the funds for the 
establishment of which had been provided by Jonas 


Bernardinus of Feltre 
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Frünkel was actively begun in 1853, and the work 
was practically of a pioneer nature. Bernays was 
among the first to be called upon to 

Organizes be associated with Zacharias Frankel, 
Jewish Graetz, and Joël in this task of out- 
Theo- lining the plan and method of study 


logical to be pursued in the new seat of learn- - 


Seminary. ing, where rabbis were to be trained 

in accordance with the scientific edu- 
cationalideas of the time, instead of with the anti- 
quated methods of the yeshibah. Bernays was indeed 
peculiarly fitted to cooperate in such an undertaking; 
for, besides his profound classical learning and his 
university experience, he was a thorough Hebrew 
scholar and, moreover, was intensely Jewish in 
thought, feeling, and mode of life. 

When the seminary was opened (Aug. 10, 1854) 
Bernays began his actual teaching; his subjects 
including not only regular courses in Greek and 
Latin, but special courses as well in the history of 
German literature, history of Hebrew poetry, the phi- 
losophy of religion, illustrated by the " Cuzari" and 
“Moreh Nebukim." In addition he conducted ex- 
ercises in German style. The annual reports of the 
seminary were enriched each year with some treatise 
prepared by one or another of those connected with 
the institution. Bernays contributed three of these 
during the twelve years of his association with the 
faculty: “Ueber das Phokylidische Gedicht ” (Ber- 
lin, 1856); “Die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus " 
(Berlin, 1861); and * Theophrastos’ Schrift über 
Frömmigkeit” (Berlin, 1866). These were after- 
ward published separately. 

Bernays’ activity during his sojourn at Breslau 
was not, however, confined to his work at the semi- 
nary, as he had at once connected himself with the 
University of Breslau as privat-docent with re- 
markable success. As a consequence his general 
literary productiveness was considerable and note- 
worthy. In 1855 there appeared in Berlin * Die 
Lebensbeschreibung des Joseph J. Scaliger." "Two 
years later was produced the work upon which, 

probably more than on any other one 

His of his writings, his claim upon the 
Activity at notice of scholarly posterity will have 
Breslau. to rest, "Grundzüge der Verlorenen 
Abhandlung des Aristoteles über die 


Wirkung der Tragödie ” (Breslau, 1857). As late as 
1882, in his report on the Aristotelian literature in 


the * Jahresbericht für die Alterthums- Wissenschaft,” 
Dr. Susemihl of Greifswald speaks of the deluge of 
writings called forth by the “ Grundzüge" as not 
having even then subsided. Another contribution 
to Aristotelian literature by Bernays during this 
period is * Die Dialoge des Aristoteles im Verhültniss 
zu Seinen Uebrigen Werken " (Berlin, 1863). 
From his alma mater there came at last the recog- 
nition that was his due. Ritschl left his position at 
Bonn University in 1866; and the call 
Called to was sent to Bernays to fill the place 
Bonn of assistant professor and chief libra- 
University. rian. Withthe greater responsibilities 
now thrust upon him, however, he 
still found time for the production of some of 
the best and most scholarly of his writings. “Die 
Ieraklitischen Briefe” was published at Berlin in 
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1869. In 1872 appeared his * Uebersetzung der Drei 
Ersten Bücher von Aristoteles! ' Politik. " “Ueber 
die unter Philo's Werken Stehende Schrift: * Ueber 
die Unzerstórbarkeit des Weltalls’” was issued in 
1876, and “Lucian und die Cvniker? in 1879. In 
1880 there appeared “Zwei Abhandlungen über die 
Aristotelische Theorie des Dramas," which is a 
republication of the * Grundzüge" of 1857 and the 
“Ergänzungen zu Aristoteles' Poetik.” His last 
work was * Phokion und Scine Neuern Beurteiler ? 
(Berlin, 1881). 

Suddenly, amid this congenial activity, Bernays 
was stricken with sickness, which very soon and 
unexpectedly ended fatally. He was but fifty-seven 
years of age: and the grief felt at his early demise 
was profound and wide-spread, alike among profes- 
sors and students and his coreligionists. Though 
fifteen years away from the Jewish Seminary at 
Breslau, he still remained devoted to it, and be- 
queathed to it his Hebrew library. 

Bernays’ collected writings, edited by Usener, 
were published in two volumes, Berlin, 1885. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus, Converaations- Lexikon, s.v. 
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BERNAYS, MICHAEL: German historian of 
literature; born at Hamburg Noy. 27, 1884; died at 
Carlsruhe Feb. 25, 1897; son of Hakam and brother 
of Jacob Bernays. He attended the Johanneum in 
his native city, where, principally under the guid- 
ance of Adolph Kraft, he devoted himself to the 
study of the classics. Ina performance of * Antigo- 
ne." arranged at the gymnasium by Töpfer, Ber- 
nays appeared as Areon. and is said already at this 
time to have excited admiration by the originality 
of conception revealed in his rendering of the lines. 
A few months later he entered the University of 
Bonn, where at first he devoted himself to the study 
of law, but soon abandoned it for that of classical 
philology, which, notwithstanding many unfavora- 
ble external circumstances, he thenceforth prose- 
cuted with unflagging perseverance. After com- 
pleting his course at Bonn he went to Heidelberg, 
where he became a pupil of Gervinus and Holtz- 
mann, Shortly after his arrival there Bernays, 
although then scarcely twenty-one years of age, lec- 
tured on Shakespeare before a literary student soci- 
ety which he had founded, and whose members had 
bestowed upon him the title of “master.” In 1855 
he received his doctorate and prepared to qualify 
himself for a professorship, while at the same time 
prosecuting his manifold literary labors, 

In 1859 Bernays published a festival play for the 
one hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s birthday, 

and in 1864 he composed verses on the 


Literary  tricentennial celebration of the birth 
Labors. of Shakespeare. Shortly afterward 


he wrote an explanatory text to Bee- 
thoven's music to * Egmont," which was not only 
frequently spoken, but produced so lasting an im- 
pression that, thirty years later, the directors of the 
Carlsruhe Theater ordered from Bernays a similar 
prologue for Mozart’s “Requiem.” Despite these 
occasional literary productions, however, Bernays 
steadily pursued his studies; and he even refused 
an offer from Treitschke to participate in the editor- 
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ship of the " Preussisehe Jahrbücher," fearing that 
the duties of such à position might divert him from 
his main purpose. In the same year, 1866, he pub- 
lished his first celebrated work, *Zur Kritik und 
Geschichte des Goetheschen-Textes," in which he 
once forall established the necessity of applying the 
methods of classical philology in the criticism of the 
modern masters. 

Shortly after the Franco-Prussian war, which so 
powerfully stimulated the general interest in the 
national poetry, Bernays received a call to the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, and such was his popularity as. 
à lecturer there that within a very short time after 
his arrival the largest hall of the university was in- 
adequate to accommodate the audience. It was the 
enthusiasm thus aroused that now induced the art- 
loving king of Bavaria, Ludwig IL, to found a spe- 
cial chairof German literature—the first to be estab- 
lished—at Munich, and to summon Bernays thither 
as extraordinary professor, who thus, at the age of 
thirty-nine, already beheld the fulfilment of his 
dearest wishes. After an activity of eighteen 
months Bernays received a regular professorship, 
and this position he held until his resignation in 
1889, when he removed to Carlsruhoe. 

In striking contrast with many university pro- 
fessors, Bernays rarely confined himself to the writ- 
ten copy before him; for he was gifted, above all, 

with a marvelous memory. It is said 


Professor that he could recite lengthy poems 
of German and dramas, such as * Hermann und 


Literature. Dorothea” and “Tasso,” from begin- 

ning to end without faltering or be- 
traying any evidence of fatigue. With this faculty, 
which he had cultivated from early youth, Bernays 
united an unusually extensive yet accurate knowl- 
edge of the literature of ancient and of modern times. 
Thus he constantly enriched his discourse with copi- 
ous and pertinent citations reflecting the inmost 
nature of the author under discussion. When to 
these qualifications are added a voice of exceptional 
flexibility and power, and a carefully studied elo- 
quence of gesture, the great popularity of the lec- 
turer can be readily understood. 

In his published works Bernays aimed to transfer 
the methods of classical philology to the domain of 

modern literary history and criticism, 
As Author. and endeavored to elevate these studies 

to an equality with the other academic 
sciences. Among his most popular writings, besides 
those mentioned, are: “Briefe Goethe's an F. A. 
Wolf," Berlin, 1868; “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Schlegelschen Shakespeare,” Leipsic, 1872; * Der 
Junge Goethe ”—a collection of the poems and let- 
ters of Goethe during the years 1764—76—8 vols., 
Leipsic, 1875; “Goethe und Gottsched "—two biog- 
raphies—Leipsic, 1880; an introduction to a revised 
edition of Schlegel and Tieck's translation of Shake- 
speare, Derlin, 1871-72; an introduction to a cen- 
tenary edition of Voss's translation of Homer, Stutt- 
gart, 1881. 

Apart from his literary activity, Bernays was fre- 
quently called upon to officiate on public occasions; 
as, for example, in 1888, when he was requested by 
the city of Munich to preside at the public dinner 
given in celebration of the emperor's birthday ; and 
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ern 
in 1899 at Carlsruhe, when he delivered the dedica- 
tory address at the unveiling of the Scheffel monu- 
ment (see Bettelheim, “ Biographische Blätter,” 1895). 
In contradistinction to his brother Jacob, who strictly 
observed the ordinances of Judaism, Michael Ber- 
nays early embraced Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bettelheim, Biographisches Jahrbuch und 
Deutscher Nekrolog, 1890; M iinchener Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, Feb. 26, 1897; Brockhaus, Conversations-Lexikon, S.v. 
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BERND, JULIUS D.: American merchant and 
philanthropist; born in 1830; died at Pittsburg, Pa., 
Nov. 30, 1892. Bernd was a successful business 
man and highly esteemed by his mercantile associ- 
ates in Pittsburg. He was a member of the cham- 
ber of commerce. Being actively interested in phil- 
anthropic work, he was a director of the Gusky 
Orphanage and Home of Western Pennsylvania, an 
earnest worker for the Humane Society, and a mem- 
ber of the Rodef Sholem congregation. By his will 
he left a large amount to various charities, particu- 
larly to the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the Hebrew Union College, and the Gusky 
Orphanage. After giving to every charitable insti- 
tution in the county of Allegheny, without regard 
to creed or color, he bequeathed the residue of his 
estate, share and share alike, to the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati, O., and to the city of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., the bequest to the city being conditioned 
on its creating a department or alcove in the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburg, to be known as the “J. D. 
Bernd Alcove," which was accordingly instituted. 

A. J. Co. 

BERNFELD, SIMON: German publicist and 
rabbi: born in Stanislau, Galicia, Jan. 6, 1860. His 
father, who was a good rabbinical scholar and also 
well versed in secular knowledge, was his first in- 
struetor, He took to writing Hebrew very early: 
and at the age of thirteen he translated a German 
novel into that tongue. His first article, * About 
the Expulsion of the Jews from Nuremberg," was 
published in * Ha-Maggid " of 1879 (No. 22), as were 
various other contributions from his pen. 

In 1879 Bernfeld went to Königsberg, where he 
held for some time an editorial position on M. L. 
Rodkinson's Hebrew weekly, “Ha-Kol.” In the 
fall of 1880 he left Königsberg for Breslau, where he 
spentseveral months in great distress. Early in 1881 
he went to Lyck, Prussia, to become the assistant of 
David Gonpow, editor of “Ha-Maggid.” He re- 
mained there for nearly a year, and continued to con- 
tribute articles and editorials for that periodical for 
several years after leaving Lyck. He returned to 
Konigsberg late in 1881, and after a year’s prepara- 
tion entered the university of that city, where he re- 
mained until the summer of 1883. 

A brighter period in Bernfeld’s life began with 
his arrival in Berlin in the summer of 1883. He en- 
tered the university of the German capital, and at the 
same time attended the Hochschule für die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums. In 1885 he became a regu- 
lar contributor to “ Ha-Meliz ” (St. Petersburg), and 
in the same year obtained his doctor's degree. In 
March, 1886, he was elected chief rabbi of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese community of Belgrade, the cap- 
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ital of Servia, and director of the Jewish school in 
that city. This position he held for about seven 
years. 

Bernfeld now resides at Berlin, and occupies him- 
self mainly with writing in Hebrew and German. 
He is a German writer of varied and considerable at- 
tainments. His “Juden und Judenthum im Neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert" (Berlin, 1898), which forms 
vol. iii. of the series ^ Am Ende des Jahrhunderts," 
edited by Dr. Paul Bornstein, is a work of merit, 
and the same can be said of his essay, “ Der Talmud. 
Sein Wesen, Seine Bedeutung, und Seine Geschichte" 
(Berlin, 1900). His new translation of the Bible, 
now in course of publication, has also been highly 
praised (see * Allg. Zeit. des Judenthums," 1901, No. 
13) His chief significance, however, lies in the field 
of Neo-Hebraic literature. He belongs to the younger 
class of clear and forceful writers who have brought 
new life into modern Hebrew literature and have 
lifted the journalistic part of it toan eminence which 
it had not before attained. A clever journalist, 
Bernfeld writes on various subjects. In addition to 
innumerable articles in various periodicals, he has 
compiled popular works on history, philosophy, and 
kindred subjects; while in the field of the history 
of the Jews, of which he madea special study, he 
has done valuable original work. 

The most important of his works are: ^ Da'at 
Elohim” (Knowledge of God), a history of the relig- 
ious philosophy of the Jews from rudimentary phil- 
osophical systems of the Bible down to that of Asher 
Ginzberg, the thinker of modern national Judaism 
(Warsaw, 1897); “Dor Tahapukot," a monograph 
on the Mendelssohnian period (ib. 1896-98); and 
biographies of S. L. Rapoport (1899). of Michael 
Sachs (Berlin, 1900), and of Gabriel Riesser (War- 
saw, 1901). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 131-183 (autobiographical 
sketch); Lippe, Bibliogr. Levikon, ii.,ii.,s.v.; Zeitlin, Bibli- 
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BERNHARDT, MARTIN: German neuropath 
and medical author; bornat Potsdam April 10, 1544. 
He was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
place and at the University of Berlin, where he stud- 
ied under Virchow and Traube. After graduating 
as M.D. in 1867, he was appointed assistant to Ley- 
den at the Universitüts-Klinik at Königsberg; and 
two years later, physician at the Charité (free dis- 
pensary and hospital) at Berlin under Westphal. 
The Franco-German war interrupted his clinical 
work, for he went to the front with the Landwehr, 
receiving a medal for bravery under fire. On his 
return in 1872, he was appointed privat-docent of 
medicine and as specialist for neuropathy at the 
University of Berlin, and, ten years later, assistant 
professor. 

Bernhardt, in addition to contributing numerous 
articles to medical publications, has been the editor- 
in-chief since 1885 of the * Centralblatt für die Medi- 
zinischen Wissenschaften," and the correspondent of 
neuropathy and electrotherapy for Virchow-Hirsch’s 
“ Jahresberichte.” He is also one of the collabora- 
tors of Eulenburg’s “ Realencyklopiidie der Me- 
dizin.” His principal works are: “Die Sensibili- 
tüitsverhültnisse der Haut," 1873: “ Beitrüge Zur 
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Symptomatologie und Diagnostik der Hirnge- 
schwiilste,” 1881; “ Electricitiitslehre für Medizin,” 
1884, in collaboration with Professor Rosenthal: 
“Erkrankungen der Peripherischen Nerven,” 1895- 
1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Diog. Levr., S84, i. 421; Pagel, Biog. 
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BERNHARDT, SARAH (ROSINE BER- 
NARD): French actress; born at Paris Oct. 22, 
1844, of Dutch Jewish parentage, She was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church at the request of her 
father. Her early years were spent at the Convent 
Grand-Champs, Versailles, where she remained until 
fourteen years old, when she was received into the 
Conservatoire, where she studied dramatic art under 
Prévost and Sanson. Though. like Rachel, natu- 
rally inclined to comedy, Bernhardt wow a prize for 
her work in tragedy. On Aug. 11, 1862—four years 
after beginning her dramatic studies—she made her 
début at the Comédie Francaise in “ Iphigénie.” Her 
success was but partial; and the experiment—for 
such it really was—resulted in further study and a 
short trip to Spain. On her return to Paris the 
young actress went to the Théâtre du Gymnase, the 
Porte-Saiut-Martin, and the Odéon (1864), and, a 
year later, back again to the Porte-Saint-Martin. 
There she appeared as Armande in “Les Femmes 
Savantes,” as Cordelia in “ King Lear,” and in her 
first male róle, Zanetto, in Francois Coppée’s “ Le 
Passant ” (1869). 

The outbreak of the Franco-German war inter- 
rupted her career for a time, the interval being 
spent in study and nursing the wounded. Her next 
appearance was on Nov. 6, 1872, when she played 
Mile. de Belle-Isle at the Comédie Francaise. For 
the next seven years Bernhardt remained. a member 
of this famous institution, of which she became a 
“ sociétaire ” in 18750. Her greatest artistic triumphs 
were achieved there in * Phèdre”; * Andromaque”; 
“Zaire”; “Aleméne”: “Ruy Blas” (Marie de Neu- 
bourg); “La Fille de Roland” (Berthe); “Rome 
Vaincue” (Posthumta, the blind woman); “Le 
Sphinx"; *L'Etrangére"; and in the classic plays 
of Racine and Corneille, 

In 1879 Bernhardt's eccentric behavior and temper 
led toa severance of herassociations with the Comédie 
Francaise; and ona civil suit the actress was ordered 
to pay damages amounting to 100,000 frances. After: 
tour to London, Copenhagen, and America (1880-81) 
with a company of her own, Bernhardt returned to 
Paris, where she assumed the direction of the Théâtre 
Ambigu (1882). The same year she was married to 
the actor Jacques Damala (died 1889), and played 
Pierrot at the Trocadéro in a pantomime written by 
Richepin. She afterward leased the Théâtre Vaude- 
ville, which she opened Dec. 11, 1882, with “ Fé- 
dora,” playing the title-róle herself. Soon after, she 
returned to the Porte-Saint- Martin, which she opened 
Sept. 17, 1888, with “Frou-Frou.” "This was fol- 
lowed by “La Dame aux Camélias," * Nana Sahib,” 
and “ Théodora,” During the season of 1886-87 she 
toured the United States, and on her return to the 
Porte-Saint-Martin appeared in “La Tosca." She 
revisited America in 1888-89, and on her return 


played at the Porte-Saint-Martin in “Jeanne d'Arc? 

and * Cléopatre ” (1890). 

Then followed an interval during which the ac- 
tress toured Europe. Returning to Paris, she en- 
gaged in 1893 the Théâtre de la Renaissance, pro- 
ducing “La Femme de Claude," Lemaitre's “Les 
Rois,” Bardé's “Médée,” “Magda,” Rostand’s “La 
Samaritaine” and his “La Princesse Lointaine” 
(1895), and Fzeit in D' Annunzio's * La Ville Morte” 
(1898). Whileleasing this house, Bernhardt gave the 
use of it to Duse, who played the French actress's 
role in “La Dame aux Camélias,” while Bernhardt 
played the title-róle in * Magda.” 

Her latest and most successful lease of a theater 
was when she took the Théátre de l'Opéra Comique, 
formerly known as the Théâtre Municipal des Na- 
tions, and converted it at considerable cost into the 
Théâtre de Sarah Bernhardt (Jan. 18, 1899). Here 
she first essayed Hamlet and later the Due de Reich- 
stadtin Rostand's *L'Aiglon." In1900-01 sheagain 
toured the United States, with Coquelin. 

In addition to being an actress, Dernhardt is a 
dilettante sculptor and author. Her bust of Sardou 
attracted attention. Her writings consist of a book, 
“Dans les Nuages” (1878), and “L’Aveu,” a play 
produced at the Odéon in 1888. She has also written 
a rather frank autobiography, evoked by Marie 
Colombier's attack on Bernhardt in her notorious 
pamphlet “Sarah Barnum.” 

As an actress, Sarah Bernhardt is the embsdiment 
of the theatrical; every pose, every movement, 
every intonation of her voice being the result of 
careful, patient.study. She belongs to the intellec- 
tual school of actors, splendidly intelligent, but 
rarely touching the heart. Bernhardt is always ad- 
mirable, but neveraught save Bernhardt. Her voice 
is remarkable for its flexibility and timbre, and her 
grace of movement is one of her chief attractions. 
Whether she plays the blind Posthumia, or Frou- 
Frou, or Hamlet, or the Duc de Reichstadt, her per- 
sonality isalways preponderant and she ever remains 
the French actress, Sarah Bernhardt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Westminster Review, 1x. 301 et seq.; La 
Grande Encyclopédie, s.v.: The Critic, XXXV. 638-040; 
Fortnightly Review (new series), xlvi. 113-122; Harper's 
Magazine, lii. 68-68; Nouveau Larousse Illustré, ii. 35. 
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BERNHARDY, GOTTFRIED: German phi- 
lologist and historian of literature; born at Lands- 
berg in the Neumark, province of Brandenburg, 
March 20, 1800; died at Halle May 14, 1875, His 
father was a merchant who had been successful and 
prosperous, but who in Gottfried’s childhood had a 
series of business reverses that left him in a position 
where he had to struggle for the bare necessities of 
life and with but little prospect for providing the 
boy witha liberaleducation. At this juncture when 
the lad was about nine years old, two well-to-do 
brothers of his father, living in St. Petersburg, ar- 
ranged to provide the means for his schooling, and 
he was entered at the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, 
Berlin, where he remained six years, being admitted 
to the Berlin University in 1817. Here in the pur- 
suit of his philological studies, to which he now es- 
pecially applied himself, he had the good fortune 
to study under F. A. Wolf—though the latter was 
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already in the declining years of his life—as well as 
under Bóckh and Buttmann. He received his degree 
as doctor of philosophy on Oct. 30, 1822, and in the 
same year published his first work, “ Eratosthenica, " 
a collection of the widely scattered fragments of the 
early Alexandrian astronomer. 

In 1893 he became privat-docent in philology at 
his alma mater, and two years later was appointed 
associate professor. He received a call from Halle 
in 1899 to assume the position of full professorship 
in the university there, and that of director of the 
philological seminary. This call he accepted, and 
Halle was the sphere of his activity for the rest of 
his life. During the two years from 1841 to 1843 he 
officiated as prorector of the university, and in 1844 
he was appointed chief librarian, the duties of which 
position he fulfilled in addition to his work of in- 
struction—not in any perfunctory fashion, but by 
reorganizing the library of the university in a com- 
plete and systematic manner. 

From the very beginning of Bernhardy’s profes- 
sorial career he prosecuted his literary labors as 
well. During the first year of his advent to Halle, 
there appeared his * Wissenschaftliche Syntax der 
Griechischen Sprache." In 1880 the first edition of 
his * Grundriss der Römischen Litteratur” was pub- 
lished. Of this successive revisions were issued in 
the years 1850, 1857, 1965, and 1872. . The “ Grund- 
linien zur Encyklopüdie der Philologie ” was issued 
in 1832. In the following year, work was begun on 
his version of Suidas, but the appearance of Gats- 
ford's great edition at Oxford necessitated a change 
of plan, and the work was not completed until 1851. 
Upon its publication the king of Prussia conferred 
an order upon Bernhardy. The first part of the 
“ Grundriss "—comprising the prose literature—was 
published in 1886, subsequent editions being issued 
in 1861 and 1867-72. The poetical portion, consti- 
tuting the second part, was published in 1845. This 
went into a second edition in 1856, and was again 
republished in 1859 and 1867-72. Bernhardy began 
the editing of the * Bibliotheca Scriptorum Latino- 
rum” in 1838; but the work was not continued be- 
yond the first volume, as his contributors resented 
hisextraordinary methods of revision by voluminous 
additions and amendments. His last literary work 
was the collecting and editing of the minor writings, 
both Latin and German, of F. A. Wolf, which were 
issued in two volumes in 1869. 

Bernhardy had always manifested a deep interest 
in all the local educational work at Halle, and had 
frequently been active in supervising the examina- 
tions. In 1867 the city of Halle honored him by ap- 
pointing him a member of the Curatorium of the 
newly erected gymnasium. Five years before he 
had been appointed privy councilor (Geheimer Re- 
gterungs- Rath). The fiftieth anniversary of his doc- 
torate was enthusiastically celebrated in Oct., 1872 
— professors, students, and civil authorities joining 
in making the event notable and worthy. His 
former students, in honor of the occasion, collected 
a fund of one thousand thalers to establish a Bern- 
hardy fund to aid students of philology. 

He was married in 1829 to Henrietta Meyer of 
Berlin (died 1853). It is said by Le Roi—who, how- 
ever, gives no data as to time or place—that Bern- 


hardy lived during the later period of his life asa 


Christian, and suggests that he was possibly con- 


verted during his student life. He attained the age 

of seventy-five years, dying in honor amid the scenes 

of his greatactivity. Professor Beyschlag delivered 

the funeral oration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eckstein, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
ii. 
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BERNHEIM, ABRAM C.: American lawyer; 
born at New York city Feb. 1, 1866; died there 
July 24, 1895. Bernheim was educated in pub- 
lic schools of his native city and later in the Colum- 
bia College, subsequently taking a course of in- 
struction at the University of Berlin. During bis 
attendance at Columbia College he was twice selected 
prize lecturer on the political history of the state of 
New York, and in 1894 was made permanent lec- 
turer in this branch. 

Bernheim contributed money and books to his 
alma mater, and took deep interest in free art exhib- 
its on the east side of New York and in the Univer- 
sity Settlement Society, of which latter he was one 
of the founders and the treasurer. He was also sec- 
retary of the Tenement House Building Company 
for the improvement of the dwellings of the poor. 
He was a member of the Stock Exchange and of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to his philanthropic work, Bernheim 
wrote a number of articles on sociological and polit- 
ical subjects, among them being: “The Relations 
of the City and the State of New York,” in the 
“ Political Science Quarterly,” Sept., 1894; “ A Chap- 
ter on Municipal Folly,” in the “ Century Magazine,” 
May, 1895; “ Results of Picture Exhibitions in Lower 
New York,” in the “ Forum,” July, 1895. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Critic, Aug. 3, 1895, p. 75; Jewish 
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BERNHEIM, ERNST: German historian; 
born at Hamburg Feb. 19, 1850. On completing his 
elementary and preparatory studies, he attended the 
universities of Berlin, Heidelberg, Strasburg, and 
Gottingen. It was from Strasburg that he received 
his degree as doctor of philosophy, having offered 
as his thesis a study on “Lothar HI. und das 
Wormser Konkordat." This was published in that 
city in 1874, and though the production of a youth 
of but twenty-four years, which frankly stated the 
occasion of its preparation, it was at once received 
as something more important than an ordinary 
doctorate dissertation. It was in fact a scholarly 
pursuit along the line of research undertaken by 
Friedberg, whose demonstration of the historical . 
errors based on the * Narratio de Electione Lo- 
tharii” Bernheim confirms by a mass of newly 
discovered evidence. He shows, too, that Lothar’s 
election was mainly the work of Archbishop Adelbert 
of Mayence. 

In the year after the appearance of “ Lothar HI." 
he was appointed privat-docent at the University of 
iottingen (1875). Here he produced “ Zur Geschichte 
des Wormser Konkordats" (Göttingen, 1878), in which 
he pieces together from original sources a picture of 
the party struggles of 1122, the extremist tendencies 
of the papal and imperial factions, and the devel- 
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opment of a compromise which was ultimately 
embodied in the Concordat. He shows, too, how 
Henry V. strove to free himself from the limitations 
of the Concordat. This production firmly fixed his 
place among the historical scholars of Germany. 
Two years later appeared his * Geschichtsforschung 
und Geschichtsphilosophie,” Göttingen, 1880. In 
1882, while still at Gottingen, he joined Weizsiicker 
and Quidde in the task of editing the * Deutsche 
Reichstagsacten unter Ruprecht,” which was pub- 
lished under the supervision of the Historische Kom- 
mission in Munich, and the third volume of which 
was published at Gotha in 1888. The work isin- 
deed monumental, covering as it does only the first 
decade of the fifteenth century. Fully three-fourths 
of the material had never before been published. 

In the mean time, Bernheim had received a call to 
the University of Greifswald as assistant professor 
of history (1883). Upon his marriage (1885) he em- 
braced Christianity. Here, besides his work in the lec- 
ture-room, he continued his labor on the * Reichstags- 
acten,” and wrote his “Lehrbuch der Historischen 
Methode," Leipsic, 1889. In the same year he was 
" promoted to be professor ordinary of history. Two 
years later, in conjunction with Wilhelm Altmann, 
he completed * Ausgewiihlte Urkunden zur Erlüute- 
rung der Verfassungsgeschichte Deutschlands im 
Mittelalter," Berlin, 1891. Considerable stir was oc- 
casioned in university and general pedagogic circles 
by the appearance of his eighty-page pamphlet, 
“Der Universitiits-Unterricht und die Erfordernisse 
der Gegenwart," Berlin, 1898. In this treatise he 
attacks the German system of university instruction, 
and insists that the lecture method should be modi- 
fied by providing some efficient system of exercises 
in connection with the lectures. 

In 1899 Bernheim was elected rector of the Uni- 
versitv of Greifswald, and in the following year the 
Order of the Red Eagle was conferred upon him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Konversations-Lexikon, 1897. 
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BERNHEIM, HIPPOLYTE: French physi- 
cian and neurologist; born at Mülhausen, Alsace. 
He received his education in his native town and at 
the University of Strasburg, whence he was gradu- 
ated as doctor of medicine in 1867. The same year 
he became a lecturer at the university and established 
himself as physician in the citv. When, in 1871, 
after the Franco-Prussian war, Strasburg passed to 
Germany, Bernheim removed to Nancy, in the uni- 
versity of which town he became clinical professor. 
When the medical faculty took up hypnotism, about 
1880, Bernheim was very enthusiastic, and soon be- 
came one of the leaders of the investigation. He is 
a well-known authority in this new field of medicine. 

Dernheim has written many works, of which the 
following may be mentioned here: * Des Fiévres Ty- 
phiques en Général,” Strasburg, 1868; “Leçon de 
Clinique Médicale," Paris, 1877; “De la Suggestion 
dans l'État Hypnotique et dans l'État de Veille," 
Paris, 1884; “De la Suggestion et de son Applica- 
tion à la Thérapeutique," Paris, 1887. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, Vienna, 
1901, s.v.; La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v. 
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BERNICH, SOLOMON (called also Berenicus 
and Beronicus): Scholar, poet, and adventurer of 
doubtful origin, who appeared in Holland about 
1670 and attracted much attention. Hespoke Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, and Dutch with equal facil- 
ity, and was able to recite by heart whole classical 
works and to put into verse on the spot anything 
that was told to him in prose. He was thought by 
many to be an escaped monk from France, but 
Yung (* Alphabetische Liste Aller Gelehrten Juden 
mo ,” Leipsic, 1817) states that he was a Jew, 
a native of Eger, in Bohemia, who was educatedin 
Viennaandin Italy. Bernich, or Berenicus, despised 
conventional scholarship and all the restraints of 
cultured life, and chose to associate with the lower 
classes; working sometimes as a chimney-sweoep, and 
sometimes as a grinder of knives and scissors. He 
was found dead in a swamp, in the outskirts of Rot- 
terdam, into which he had probably fallen while in 
a state of intoxication. Two works from his pen— 
one a collection of Latin poetry with a Dutch trans- 
lation (Amsterdam, 1692; 2d ed., 25. 1716), and the 
other called * Georgarchontmachia," with a biog- 
raphy of the author by B. Borremansius—are in the 
British Museum general catalogue under the name 
“ Beronicus, Petrus Joannes." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Dictionnaire Universcl, s.v. Dc- 
renicus; G. D. J. Schotel, Biographisch Woordenboek der 
Nederlanden, pp. 130, 131. 
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BERNSTAMM, LEOPOLD BERNARD: 
Russian sculptor; born at Riga April 20, 1859. At 
the age of thirteen he entered the studio of Prof. 
D. Jensen at Riga, and at fourteen the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts of St. Petersburg, where he 
was awarded the highest prizes. In 1883 he made a 
number of busts of celebrated Russians, among them 
being those of Dostoyevski, Rubinstein, Fonvisin, 
and K. Brandt. This established his reputation as 
a portrait-sculptor, and within the next two years 
he made about thirty busts of various representa- 
tives of Russian art, science, and literature. 

After a sojourn in Rome (in 1884), where he sup- 
ported himself by making portraits from photo- 
graphs, Bernstamm went to Florence, and there 
continued his studies under Professor Rivalti. At 
this time he exhibited in Rome his “ Neapolitan 
Fisherman,” “David,” and “Head of a Monk,” all 
of which received high commendation. In 1385 he 
settled in Paris, where he won the friendship of Dr. 
Labadie-Lagrave. He soon became famous by his 
sculpture-portraits of eminent Frenchmen, such as 
Renan, Sardou, Flaubert, Halévy, Coppée, Derou- 
léde, Zola, and many others. In 1890 Bernstamm 
exhibited his works at the galleries of George Petit. 
The exhibition attracted considerable notice, and was 
visited by President Carnot. It consisted of a col- 
lection of charming statuettes, reproducing inan as- 
tonishing variety of costumes all foreigners that had 
come to Paris during the Exposition of 1889. 

Since 1887 Bernstamm has exhibited every year at 
the salon of the Champs-Elysées, at which he has 
manifested his talent on a larger scale in such works 
as “ Au Pilori,” “The First Arrow,” and “The Ex- 
ecutioner of John the Baptist.” In 1889 he was 
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awarded, by the jury of the Exposition, a silver 
medal for various groups and busts. He also pro- 
duced “Floquet,” « plaster cast; "La Modestie,” a 
marble bust bought by Count Torelli, chamberlain 
of the king of Italy in 1891; “Christ and the Woman 
Taken in Adultery” (1894); and “Jules Chéret,” 
bronze bust«1895). In 1896 he was called to Tzars- 
koe-Selo to make busts from life of the emperor 
Nicholas II, and the empress of Russia. For the 
Exposition of 1900 he finished a group intended for 
the ezar: “Peter the Great Embracing Louis XV.” 
In 1901 he produced the statue of Rubinstein ordered 
by the St. Petersburg Conservatory. Some of his 
works were bought by Czar Alexander III. and 
some by the Italian government. Bernstamm was 
made chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1891. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire Biographique; Bulgakoy, 
Nashi Khudozhniki, vol. i., St. Petersburg, 1890; private 
sources. 
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BERNSTEIN, AARON (DAVID) (pseudo- 
nym, A. Rebenstein): German publicist, scientist, 
and reformer: born April 6,1812, in Danzig ; died Feb. 
12, 1884, in Berlin. His was one of the most versa- 
tile and productive Jewish minds of the nineteenth 
century. Intended by his parents for a rabbi, he 
received a thorough Talmudical education, which 
made him a formidable adversary in the controver- 
sies on religious reform in which he later partici- 
pated (Holdheim, * Gesch. der Entstehung . . . der 
Jüdischen Reformgemeinde in Berlin," p. 54, Berlin, 
1857) At anadvanced age, when he was recognized 
as one of the great political leaders of Germany, he 
could still write in the style and the spirit of an old- 
tinie Polish rabbi (* Ha-Zefirah," 1875, ii., No. 2). 

He went to Berlin at the age of twenty, and by 
his own efforts, without the help of school or uni- 
versity, familiarized himself with the German lan- 
guage and literature. He soon began to write on 
many and diverse subjects, and attracted attention 

by his graceful and lucid style as well 
Early as by his force and originality. For 
Debut asa some years he was an antiquarian book- 
Writer. seller in Berlin; but his literary labors 
absorbed most of his attention; and 

finally he took up writing as a profession. 

His earliest works, most of which appeared under 
his pseudonym, are: A translation of the Song of 
Songs, with critical notes and a bibliographical pref- 
ace by Zunz (Berlin, 1834); “Plan zu einer Neuen 
Grundlage für die Philosophie der Geschichte ” (7d. 
1888); “Novellen und Lebensbilder” (čb, 1840); 
“Bine Abhandlung über die Rotation der Planeten ” 
(ib. 1848). In the same year appeared his anony- 
mous pamphlet, *Zahlen Frappieren," a defense of 
tlie Prussian Ministry of Finance against the attack 
of Bülow-Cummerow. It created a sensation in 
political circles, and was thought by many to have 
been written by the minis' zr of finance himself. 

His scientific and political studies did not prevent 
Bernstein from taking an interest in Jewish affairs; 
and he became the principal contributor to Wilhelm 
Freund's monthly magazine, *Zur Judenfrage," 
which appeared in Berlin from July, 1848, to June, 
1844. Bernstein was one of the leading spirits in 
the inception of the movement for religious reform 
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in those days, and his great rabbinical knowledge 
and his conciliatory spirit made even the opposition 
respect him. One of the most acute and objective 
writers against the Reform movement said that of 
Rebenstein's attacks on Judaism it might be said 

* Faithfularethe wounds of a friend " ; 


Active while the remainder of the verse (Prov. 
in Jewish xxvii. 6), “but the kisses of an enemy 
Affairs. are profuse,” was appropriate to the 


defense of it advanced by some of his 
contemporaries (see Phineas M. Heilprin, “ Teshubot 
be-Anshe Awen,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845, let- 
ter I). 

Bernstein was one of the committee appointed 
March 10, 1845, to work out a plan for a line of prog- 
ress in Jewish religious affairs. A fragment of a 
remarkable speech which he delivered at the meeting 
which chose that com- 
mittee is preserved in 
Holdheim's above- 
mentioned work, 
where, by the way, 
Bernstein is considered 
to have been the only 
*theologian" present. 
He agreed with Dr. 
Stern in recognizing 
the importance of the 
Talmud and in deplor- 
ing the arrest of its 
development along the 
lines of the exigencies 
of practicallife. Bern- 
stein was chosen to edit and amend the * Entwurf " of 
the committee; and he is one of the principal authors 
of the famous * Aufruf ” for the organization of a re- 
ligious Reform movement among the Jews in Ger- 
many, whichappeared in the Berlin newspapers early 
in April, 1845. He and Dr. Stern were the authors 
of the prayer-book for the newly organized Reform 
congregation of Berlin; and while Bernstein refused 
to become its rabbi, it seems that he often officiated 
in that capacity before a regular rabbi was engaged. 
He was also the editor of the monthly " Reform- 
Zeitung: Organ für den Fortschritt im Judenthum," 
which appeared in Berlin in 1817. 

In 1849 Bernstein founded the * Urwühlerzeitung, " 
a political monthly which advocated the principles 
of political reform in the same conciliatory but de- 
termined spirit that had characterized his advocacy 
of religious Reform in Judaism. It soon gained a 
large circulation and brought the editor much fame; 
but it also brought him into inevitable conflict with 
the authorities, which resulted in a sensational trial 

under the press law, with a sentence 

Imprisoned of four months’ imprisonment for the 
Under editor. In the same year when the 
Press Law. *Urwühlerzeitung" was suppressed 
(1858), Bernstein founded the Berlin 

daily * Volkszeitung," which soon attained a large 
circulation, and of which he remained the chief edi- 
torial writer for more than a quarter of a century. 
In that paper first appeared Bernstein's valuable 
popular scientific essays, which later were published 
in book form as * Naturwissenschaftliche Volks- 
bücher" (4th ed., Berlin, 1880, 21 vols.), and were 
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translated into the principal European languages. 
A Hebrew translation, entitled “ Yedi‘ot ha-Teba‘” 
(Knowledge of Nature), appeared in Warsaw, 1881- 
91. It was prepared partly by P. Rudermann (see 8. 
Bernfeld’s autobiographical sketch in “Sefer Zik- 
karon” (Book of Remembrance), but mostly by D. 
Frischmann. 

Bernstein also wrote two novels of Jewish life, 
“ Vögele der Maggid ” and “ Mendel Gibbor,” which 
first appeared in Josef Wertheimer’s “Jahrbuch fir 
Israeliten " and then in book form (Berlin, 1860; 7th 
edition, 7b. 1892). They were translated into many 
languages, even into Russian (St. Petersburg, 1876), 
and place their author among the most important 
ghetto novelists, second only to Kompert (Kayser- 
ling, “Jüdische Litteratur,” p. 171, Treves, 1896). 
These novels were, unlike the ghetto stories of to- 
day, written for Jews only, and therefore employ 
the German-Jewish idiom to an extent that almost 
brings them into the class of dialect stories. Bern- 
stein's * Ursprung der Sagen von Abraham, Isaak, 
und Jakob " (Berlin, 1871) is a valuable contribution 
to Biblical criticism, although Wellhausen (* Prole- 
gomena zur Geschichte Israels," i. 31) objects to its 
political tendencies. The most important of Bern- 
stein’s political essays and articles appeared in book 
form under the title “ Revolutions- und Reaktions- 
geschichte Preussens und Deutschlands, von den 
Mürztagen bis zur Neuesten Zeit" (Berlin, 1888-84, 
3 vols.) He also wrote numerous other less impor- 
tant works on a great variety of subjects. 

The achievements of Bernstein as a practical scien- 
tist are also worthy of notice. As early as 1856 he 

patented an invention by which two 

A Practical distinct telegraph messages could be 

Scientist. sent over the same wire at the same 

time. He was one of the first to ad- 

vocate the laying of telegraph wires underground, 

and was also the inventor of an automatically closing 

gate for railroad crossings. He was, besides, an ex- 

pert photographer; and he taught photography free 

of charge to many striving young men, thus ena- 
bling them to earn their livelihood. 

Bernstein enjoyed great popularity in his later 
years, and when he died was mourned as one of the 
great popular teachers of the German nation. "The 
degree of doctor of philosophy was conferred on 
him by the University of Tübingen in 1876. Julius 
Bernstein, now professor at Halle, is his eldest son. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Konversations-Lervikon, Brockhaus, 

Konversations-Levikon, 13th edition; Stern, Gesch. des 

Judenthums, xvi Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 75-16 ; Geiger, 

Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1869, vii. 223-226; Illustrirte Zeitung, 

March 1, 1884 (with portrait). 

s. P. Wr. 


BERNSTEIN, BELA: Hungarian rabbi and 
author; born in Varpalota, Hungary, 1868; was 
graduated as Ph.D. at Leipsic, 1890, and as rabbi 
at the Budapest Seminary in 1893; since 1894 has offi- 
ciated as rabbi at Szombathely (Stein-am-Anger). He 
published “Die Schrifterklirung des Bachja ben 
Ascher,” Berlin, 1891, and collaborated in a Hun- 
garian translation of the Pentateuch, published by 
the Jewish Hungarian Literary Society, 1898. A 
monograph upon the Hungarian Revolution and the 
Jews was also published in Hungarian by the same 


association in 1898; * Die Toleranztaxe der Juden in 
Ungarn," Breslau, 1901. 
S. L. V. 
BERNSTEIN, BERNARD: Actor; bom at 
Warsaw in 1861. He sang in the chorus of the Po- 
lish opera of that city, and appeared there asa come- 
dian (1882) in the rôle of Grandmother Jachne in A. 
Goldfaden’s comedy, “ Die Zauberin.” He played in 
several Jewish theaters in Russia, and when the 
Jewish theater was forbidden in that country (Sept. 
14, 1883), he went to Galicia, in Austria, and then 
to Rumania, where he played in various rôles, usu- 
ally comic. In 1892 he was engaged by Pool's 
Theater of New York, where he appeared first as 
Zingitang in Goldfaden’s “Shulamith,” and later in 
many other plays. He was especially successful in 
the róle of Shamaz in * The Jewish King Lear," by J. 
Gordin. Bernstein now (1902) resides in New York. 
H. R. M. Sr. 
BERNSTEIN, EDUARD: Socialist leader, 
editor, and author; born in Berlin 1850. Begin- 
ning life as a clerk in a bank, Bernstein's mind 
became early imbued with socialistic ideas. In 
1872 he joined the Social-Democratic party, and 
in 1878 gave up business to assist in editing, in 
Switzerland, the party organ, “ Die Zukunft,” which 
became afterward “ Das Jahrbuch der Sozialen Wis- 
senschaft.” When the anti-Socialist law of Bis- 
marck endangered the party’s existence, and it be- 
came necessary to establish abroad a socialist organ 
to sustain and direct the young movement, Bern- 
stein was entrusted with the editorship of the new 
organ, “ Der Sozialdemokrat,” published at that time 
in Zurich. Whenhe wasexpelled from Switzerland 
and removed to London, the publication of “ Der 
Sozialdemokrat? was also transferred thither (1888), 
and continued till it became unnecessary, after the 
downfall of Bismarck and the revocation of the anti- 
Socialist law in 1890. Since then he has acted as 
London correspondent of the Berlin “ Vorwiirts,” 
and has written for the * Neue Zeit,” * Sozialistische 
Monatshefte," and other periodical publications. In 
England he contributed a number of essays to the 
* Progressive Review " and “The New Age." Bern- 
stein's sketch of Lassalle—contributed to an edition 
of his speeches and writings—has been translated 
into English and edited by him (8 vols., Berlin, 1895) 
under the title, * Ferdinand Lassalle as a Social Re- 
former,” London, 1893. Bernstein is the author also 
of * Communistische und Demokratisch-Sozialistische 
Strömungen Während der Englischen Revolution 
des 17. Jahrhunderts," published in a collection of 
essays on the history of Socialism, entitled “ Vor- 
lüufer des Neueren Sozialismus," Stuttgart, 1895. 
The latest of Bernstein's productions, * Die Vor- 
aussetzungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der 
Sozialdemokratie," Stuttgart, 1899, has roused gen- 
eral controversy throughout »Europe. Professor 
Diehl, though not himself a Socialist, characterizes 
Bernstein as “ one of the most talented, most learned, 
and clearest adherents of scientific Socialism," which 
opinion is shared by even the extreme Socialistic 
opponents of Bernstein— Kautsky and Mehring. 
Bourdeau regards this book as the most important 
that has appeared on Socialism since Marx’s “ Das 
Kapital." In this book, Bernstein, after having 
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been for more than twenty years a champion of so- 
alled “orthodox ” Marxism, comes to the conclusion 
that many of Marx’s views no longer correspond to 
the facts of modern social phenomena, and must be 
replaced by others more in consonance with modern 
society. Of the views peculiar to Marx, he does not 
place so much value upon the purely economic con- 
ception of history; he minimizes the importance of 
the theory of value, and repudiates the Hegelian 
dialectic method, though at the same time he claims 
that he still adheres to the spirit and evolutionary 
principles of Marx. Bernstein further emphasizes 
the great importance of cooperative associations, 
and urges the Socialist party to free itself from revo- 
lutionary phraseology and illusory hopes of the im- 
mediate downfall of bourgeois society, and to work 
hand in hand with all the democratic elements that 
fight for social reforms. Bernstein even concedes 
that the Social Democracy is practically acting on 
the proposed lines; but he wants a more consistent 
policy, as it seems to him that the remains of former 
conceptions still prevail in the party and hamper the 
progress of Socialism and the gradual realization of 
its ideals. In1901 Bernstein was allowed to return to 

Germany, and in March, 1902, he was elected to the 

Reichstag on the Socialist ticket from Breslau, to 

succeed Dr. Schónlank, deceased. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kautsky, Bernstein und das Sozialdemo- 
kratische Programm, Stuttgart, 1899; Protokoll über die 
Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokratischen 
Partei Deutschlands, Abgehalten zw Hannover vom 9, bis 
14. October, 1899, Berlin, 1899, pp. 91-244; F. Mehring. Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Sozialdemokratie, Stuttgart, 1898, ii. 
355 et seq; The Labor Annual, London, 1900, p. 150; J 
Bourdeau, La Crise du Socialisme, in Revue des Deux 
Mondes, cly. 241-264; G. Sorel, Les Polémiques sur l'Inter- 
prétation du Marxisme, in Revue Internationale de Soci- 
ologie, Paris, 1900, viii. 262-284, 348-369; A. Labriola, Bern- 
etein et le Socialisme, in La Revue Socialiste, Paris, 1899, 
xxix. 663-679: R. Diehl, in Jahrbücher für Nationalokono- 
mie und Statistik, Jena, 1899, lxxiii. 98-116; G- Maier, 
Eduard Bernstein und die Neueste Bewegung Innerhatb 
der Sozialdemokratie, in Die Gesellschaft, Leipsic, 1899, ii. 
359-301; Jew. Chron., Nov. 24, 1899, p. 21. 

S, B. B. 


BERNSTEIN, ELSA (pseudonym, Ernst 
Rosmer): German dramatist; daughter of Heinrich 
Porges, the friend of Richard Wagner; born at 
Vienna; educated at Munich; and, for a short time, 
on the stage. An affliction of the eyes forcing her 
to retire, she thenceforth devoted herself to dramatic 
literature. Shortly after her marriage in 1892 to 
Max Bernstein, she wrote her first play, “ Wir Drei,” 
which created considerable discussion. It was really 
a dramatized version of the matrimonial and sexual 
views of Taineand Zola. Her next plays fell rather 
flat: “Dämmerung,” 1893; “Die Mutter Maria,” 
1894; “ Tedeum,” 1896; “ Themistokles,” 1897; and 
“Daguy Peters.” But unbounded admiration was 
elicited by “Die Konigskinder,” 1995—a dramatic 
fairy-tale. Though its plot was simple, the beauty 
of the theme and its poetry were such as to class It 
with Fulda’s “Der Talisman.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Jtingste Deutschland, pp. 317-820 : 
Kürschner, Deutscher Litteratur-Kalender, 1901, p. 91; 
Levikon Deutscher Frauen der Feder, i. 61; tb. ii. 2038. 

S. E. Ms. 
BERNSTEIN, HERMANN: Russian- Ameri- 
can writer; born Sept. 20, 1876, at Shirwindt, Russia. 

When he was seven years of age his parents moved 

to Mohilev on the Dnieper, and Hermann was edu- 


Bernstein, Aaron 
Bernstein, Hugo 


cated at the Jewish free school of that city. In 1898 
the family emigrated to America and settled in 
Chicago. At first Bernstein struggled hard to make 
a living. In 1897 he engaged in literary work in 
New York, and was soon successful. He has made 
translations from the Russian, among them “ Foma 
Gordeyev,” by Gorki, New York, 1901; and has 
written “The Flight of Time, and Other Poems,” 
1899. A series of ghetto stories by Bernstein ap- 
peared in the New York “Evening Post,” in “ Ains- 
lee’s Magazine,” and in “The Scroll,” and these 
were reprinted in book form under the title “In 
the Gates of Israel,” New York, 1902. 
H. R. FE. T. H. 


BERNSTEIN, HIRSCH: Russian-American 
editor and publisher; born in Vladislavov (Neu- 
stadt-Schirvint), government of Suvalki, near the 
Prussian frontier, March 25, 1846. He received the 
usual Jewish education and learned to write Hebrew 
fluently. He emigrated to the United States in 1870, 
settling in New York, where he still (1902) resides. 
While following from the first commercial pursuits, 
he has continued his Hebrew studies in his leisure 
hours. In 1870 he started “The Post,” the first 
Judxo-German or Yiddish periodical in America; 
but, like many subsequent publications of that 
nature, it had but a short existence. In the same 


year he founded the * Ha-Zofeh be‘ Erez ha-Hadas- 


hah,” the first publication in the Neo-Hebraic lan- 
guage in America. It appeared weekly for five 
years and contained many interesting contributions, 
which throw light on local and contemporary Jew- 
ish history. Bernstein was at one time a constant 
contributor to “Ha-Maggid,” “Ha-Lebanon,” and 
“Ha-Karmel,” and, after Ch. G. VIDAVER, was 
probably the first regular American correspondent 
to European Hebrew periodicals. 
H. R. P. Wr. 


BERNSTEIN, HUGO KARL (pseudonym, 
Karl Hugo): Hungarian dramatist; bornin Buda- 
pest 1808; died at Milan 1877. He began the study 
of medicine, but lacking means suflicient to con- 
tinueit, he entered the army, where within twenty 
months he succeeded in laying by a sum that en- 
abled him to qualify himself for medical examina- 
tion. In 1830 he served during the Polish insur- 
rection as army surgeon at Warsaw, whence he 
proceeded to Budapest, where he practised as homeo- 
path. In 1889 he went to Paris, whither he had 
been called by Hahnemann. This was a turning- 
point in his career. The cosmopolitan French capi- 
tal with its numerous theaters reawakened his youth- 
ful inclinatjon for the stage and for poetry. He 
proceeded to Hamburg, where, iu 1840, he published 
“Dic Sehnsuchts-Klinge eines Hagestolzen.” It 


. was here, also, that he wrote the plays “Brutus und 


Lucretia,” “Das Schauspiel der Welt,” and “Der 
Stein der Weisen." In 1844 he returned to Buda- 
pest, where he resumed the study of the Hungarian 
language, which by this time he had almost forgot- 
ten. Here he published his “ Psalmen eines Armen 
Poeten,” “Egy Magyar Király,” and the well- 
known *Bankier und Baron." He also wrote two 
French dramas, *La Comédie Infernale " and 
«I/Ilade Finie.” In Berlin he was arrested for 


Bernstein, Ignacy 
Bernstein, Max 


lése-majesté, because of a book published by him 
under the title “Hugo Amber Bernstein, oder Das 
Verkannte Genie”; he was, however, released upon 
the plea of insanity. Though a genius, he was pos- 
sessed by the idea that he alone had been appointed 
to revolutionize art, science, and religion—in short, 
the entire intellectual life of man. 

S l LV. 

BERNSTEIN, IGNACY: Polish bibliophile 
and writer on proverbs: born at Vinnitza, govern- 
ment of Podolia, Jan. 30, 1836, where his father 
Samson had an important banking business. He 
was educated by the learned Moses Landau, son of 
Rabbi Samuel and grandson of R. Ezekiel Landau 
of Prague. In 1856 he married Eliza, the daughter 
of Meir Edler von Mises of- Lemberg; and in 1858 
he removed with his parents to Warsaw, where he 
still resides, ranking among the prominent members 
of the Jewish community. In 1881, at his instance, 
a library of Jewish books was founded in connection 
with the Great Synagogue of Warsaw. Bernstein 
from the beginning took an active part in the man- 
agement of the library and is now its chairman. 
He did much useful work in collecting proverbs of 
allnations. In 1888-89 his “ Jüdische Sprichwörter ” 
—a collection of Judzeo-German proverbs— were 
published in the “Hausfreund,” Warsaw; and in 
1900 he publislied a remarkable illustrated catalogue 
of his library of about 4,800 works on proverbs, 
folk-lore, ethnography, etc., accompanying the list 
with valuable explanatory notes. This catalomue 
is unique in its way, being also a typographical art 
book. Many titles and ornaments of the more an- 
cient works are reproduced from the originals. The 
full title of the catalogue is * Katalog Dziel Tresci 
Przyslowiowej Skladajacych Biblioteke Ignacego 
Bernsteina,” 2 vols., Warsaw. He is now (1902) 
preparing a new and enlarged edition of his Judxo- 
German proverbs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, 
ii., Warsaw, 1898; and private sources. 
H. R. 


BERNSTEIN, IGNATI ABRAMOVICH: 
-Russian railroad engineer; born in Kremenetz, gov- 
ernment of Volhynia, 1846; killed July 5, 1900, on 
the steamship “ Odessa,” between Harbin and Cha- 
barovsk. He was educated at the high school of his 
native town, and at the St. Petersburg Institute for 
Engineers, from which he graduated. 

In the eighties, while yet a student, he was re- 
ceived by the czar as a delegate from many Jewish 
families who petitioned fora restoration of their right 
of settlement outside the pale, of which they had 
been unlawfully deprived. Bernstein pleaded their 
cause so earnestly that the czar granted their request. 

After serving as assistant district engineer on 


various railroads, Bernstein was in 1896 appointed | 


first engineer at Vladivostok, and in the following 
year was sent to Tzitzikar, where he was given the 
direction of the fifth district of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway. On July 2 he sailed for Chabarovsk. 
When the vessel was three days out it was attacked 
by Chinese Boxers, who killed thirteen of the pas- 
sengers, Bernstein being one of the victims. A 
memorial service was held Aug. 19 in the Great 
Synagogue at St. Petersburg. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, Nov. 5, 1900, No. 02, p. 18; private 


sources. 
H. R. 


BERNSTEIN, ISRAEL: Russian Hebrew 
publicist; born about the middle of the nineteenth 
century at Velizh, government of Vitebsk; studied 
pharmacy at Moscow, and worked as a druggist in 
the colony Shchedrin, near Bobruisk. Bernstein's 
*Ha-'Atudim ha-‘Olim ‘al ha-Zon" (The Goats 
Which Leaped upon the Flock), in * Ha-Shahar " (vi. 
366-382, 401—415), is a severe and vindictive attack on 
the misdeeds of the * Melammedim," the rabbis and 
the leaders of the Jewish communities (Kahal), es- 
pecially in the smaller towns. His “ Binyan Zeke- 
nim u-Setirat Yeladim ” (How the Old Build and the 
Young Destroy), which occupies over forty pages of 
vol. vii. in the above periodical, is written in the 
same spirit as the first; but here the author tries 
more to glorify the * Haskalah," or progress, and to 
point out the probability that the vivacious and 
active Hasidism of southern Russia will regenerate 
itself sooner than the dry scholarship and pedantry 
of the north or Lithuania. 

In his third important article, * Le-maher Ge'ulah ” 
(To Brine About Speedy Redemption), in “ Ha- 
Shahar,” x. 280-241, 288-297, Bernstein tries to prove 
that the great necessity of the timesis that the rabbis 
and the rich Jews shall cease to use unlawful and 
revolting means to save their sons from being drafted 
into military service. This last article was written 


late in 1880, shortly before the great changes which 
toch place after the assassination of Emperor ALEN- 


ANDER II. in the following year. 

Like all progressists who did not join the new 
nationalistic movements, Bernstein remained silent 
for a long time, and in a “letter to the editor" 
(* Keneset Yisrael,” i. 7, Warsaw, 1886), Bernstein ad- 
mits that the persecutions of the last five years have 
shattered all his former optimistic views and the 
hopes that the Jews of Russia by improving their 
conduct will obtain equal rights and be recognized 
as men and brethren. He admits his mistakes, and 
is overwhelmed by the despair which has seized 
most of the advocates of progress and assimilation 
in these trying chauvinistic times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Rabbane Minsk, p. 61, Wilna, 


1898. 
IT. R. P. Wr. 


BERNSTEIN, JOSEPH (‘‘ JOE”): American 
pugilist; born in Noveniber, 1877, in New York city. 
He first appeared in the ring in 1894, during which 
year he gained no less than five victories. In 1895 
he won four fights and drew two, thus establishing 
himself as a featherweight of acknowledged prow- 
ess, In succeeding years he added greatly to his 
reputation. 

Probably no other adept in boxing of his age has 
appeared in the ring so often as Bernstein, who has 
fought nearly 80 battles in seven years. Of these 
he has won 44, drawn 26, and lost 7, and in one case 
there was no decision. He defeated Jack Connors, 
James Larkins, William O'Donnell, and Solly Smith. 

A F. H. V. 


BERNSTEIN, JOSEPH: Polish physician; 
born at Warsaw in 1797; died there in 1853. After 
graduating from the Warsaw Lyceum in 1815, he 
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studied medicine at the Berlin University, from 
which he was graduated in 1822. Afterhisreturn to 
Poland he was for a year assistant physician at the 
university clinic of Warsaw; in 1829 he was ap- 
pointed house-physician of the Warsaw Jewish Hos- 
pital; and in 1834, chief physician. He isthe au- 


3 


thor of “De Phthisi Pulmonum,” published in 1818. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Orgelbrand, Enecyklopedja Powszechna, 
ii., Warsaw, 1898. 
H. R. 


BERNSTEIN, JULIUS: German physiologist 
and medical writer; born at Berlin Dec. 8, 1839; son 
of Aaron Bernstein (1822-84). He studied at the 
University of Berlin, whence he was graduated as 
doctor of medicine in 1862. In 1865 he wasadmitted 
as privat-docent to the medical faculty of Heidel- 
berg, and became in 1869 assistant professor of phys- 
iology. Two years later he obtained the appoint- 
ment of professor of physiology at the University 
of Halle, a position he still (1902) occupies. In 
1898 he received the title of * Geheimer Medizinal- 
rath.” . 

Bernstein is one of the leading physiologists of 
the day. Besides contributing numerous articles 
regularly, since 1865, to technical journals (“ Archiv 
für die Gesammte Physiologie des Menschen und der 
Thiere”; “Archiv für Physiologie”; “Archiv für 
Anatomie und Physiologie”; “ Archiv fiir Patholo- 
gische Anatomie und Physiologie und für Klinische 
Medizin," etc.), he, since 1888, has edited the “ Un- 


tereuchungen aus dem Physiologischen Institut in 
Halle.” Te has written: ^ Untersuchungen aber 


den Erregungsvorgang im Nerven- und Muskel- 
System," Heidelberg, 1871; “Die Fünf Sinne des 
Menschen,” Leipsic, 1875 and 1900; “Lehrbuch der 
Physiologie,” Stuttgart, 1894 and 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poggendorf, Biog.-Lit. Handwörterbuch, 
1898, iii. 114: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901, s.v.; Meyer, 
Konversations-Levikon, s.v.; private sources. 


S. F. T. H. 


BERNSTEIN, KARL ILYICH: Russian 
jurist, professor of Roman law ; bornat Odessa Jan. 
13, 1842; died at Berlin in 1894. He belongs, on the 
maternal side, to à Jewish family that has produced 
several noted scholars. He graduated from the 
Odessa Gymnasium in 1857, and after studying the 
ancient languages in Dresden, he attended succes- 
sively the universities of Halle, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin, under Professors Vengerov and Gneist, who 
exercised great influence over him. In 1864 he ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of law from the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, being the first Jew to receive it from 
that institution. 

For two years Bernstein attended the sessions of 
the Halle circuit court, in order to familiarize him- 
self with the practise of Jaw. Toward the end of 
1865 he returned to Russia with the intention of lec- 
turing on Roman law, but found that he was de- 
barred by his religion from holding a professorship 
in Russia. He thereupon applied himself to the 
study of Russian law, and subsequently practised 
it at Odessa and St. Petersburg successively. Bern- 
stein continued his theoretical studies, and in 1871 
presented at the University of St. Petersburg a thesis 
on Russian civil law, obtaining the degree of master 
of law. 
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In 1879 Bernstein married Felice Leonovna, a 
daughter of the Russian banker Leon Rosenthal, 
and after a prolonged tour through Europe perma- 
nently settled in Berlin. For eight years (1878-86) 
he lectured on Roman law at the University of 
Berlin as a privat-docent; in 1886 he was appointed 
associate professor; and in 1887 professor. In the 
latter year he renounced his allegiance to Russia and 
became a German subject. About this time there 
was established in connection with the university 
an institute for the instruction in Roman law of 
Russian students sent abroad by their government 
to prepare themselves for professorships, and Bern- 
stein was appointed one of its directors. 

Bernstein always took great interest in Jewish 
affairs. When the exodus of Russian Jews to the 
United States began, in 1881, he was an active mem- 
ber of the Berlin colonization committee, and for 
many years corresponded with Michael Heilprin 
on colonization matters. 

Most of Bernstein’s writings were published in 
various law periodicals; but some were issued in 
book form. His first published work was “De Dele- 
gationis Nature,” Berlin, 1864. A Russian transla- 
tion, under the title “ O Sushchestvye Delegatzi po - 
Rimskomu Pravu,” was published in St. Petersburg 
in 1871. In this dissertation the author's views re- 
lating to delegation and novation anticipated those 
expressed in the famous treatise of Salpius. Bern- 
stein's “Ucheniye o Razdyelitelnykh Obyazatelst- 
vakh po Rimskomu Pravu i Noveishim Zakonam." 


St. Petersburg. 1871, was the first attempt ever made 
to apply the principles Of Roman and common lua 


to Russian legislation. Its leading idea was further 
developed in *Zur Lehre von dem Alternativen 
Willen und den Alternativen Rechtsgeschüften. 
Abtheilung I.: der Alternative Wille und die Alter- 
native Obligation." Bernstein was also the author 
of the following works: *Zur Lehre vom Legatum 
Optionis,” in “Zeit. der Savigny-Stiftung;" 1880, pp. 
151 et seg.; “Ueber die Subjectiven Alternativen 
Rechtsgeschüfte von Todeswegen,” 25. 1883, iv.; 
“Die Alternative Obligatio im Rómischen und im 
Modernen Rechte,” in “Zeit. für Vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft,” ii.; an analysis of Pescatore's 
“Dic Sogenannte Alternative Obligatio," in " Zeit. 
für Handelsrecht,” xxix.: “Zur Lehre von den Datis 
Dictis,” in * Festgabe für Beseler,” Berlin, 1854. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheski Slovar, 


iii., St. Petersburg, 1892; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, ìi., 
St. Petersburg, 1892; and private sources. 


BERNSTEIN, MAX (pseudonym, Silas Mar- 
ner): German author; born May 13, 1804, at Fürth, 
Bavaria; now (1902) practising law at Munich. His 
literary activity is directed mainly to the stage. The 
most noteworthy of Bernstein’s comedies are: 
“Caur-Dame,” “Mein Neuer Hut,” * Ritter Blan- 
bart,” “Unbefangen,” “Alles in Ordnung," “ Ein 
Guter Mensch," and “Ein Dunkler Punkt." Of his 
dramas may be mentioned: * Dagmar," “Ruth,” and 
“Gold.” He also wrote a collection of short stories: 
“ Kleine Geschichten,” “Die Plauderei,” and “Ein 
Kuss," as well as numerous miscellanies that have 
appeared either in newspapers or in book form. 
While Bernstein's works are very popular among 
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the general reading public, they are little noticed by 
the critics and the literary historians. His wife is 
the author Elsa Bernstein. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kürsehner, Deutscher Litteratur-Kalender, 
S.V. 


S. I. BER. 


BERNSTEIN, NAPHTALI HERZ: Au 
thor: lived in Russia about the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Being engaged in business, he de- 
voted his leisure hours to study; applying himself 
especially to Biblical subjects, and writing much 
thereon, without, however, publishing any of his 
work. His defense of the Talmud, under the title 
Eder Hakamim ” (Mantle of the Wise), Odessa, 1868, 
was published after his death by his son, and edited 
by S. I. Abramowitsch. Bernstein wrote this little 
work in London (where he resided for several years), 
as a reply to McCaul's attack on the Talmud and 
rabbinical Judaism, and dedicated it to Solomon 
Herschel, the chief rabbi of England. In his de- 
fense he deals chiefly with the general principles 
underlying the Talmud, without touching upon the 
several points of McCaul’s work, a fact which 
greatly lessens the value of his apology. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Introduction to Eder Hakamin. 


L. G. 


BERNSTEIN, NATHAN OSIPOVICH: Rus- 
sian physiologist; born at Brody, Galicia, in 1836; 
died in Odessa Feb. 9, 1891. He received his 
first education from his grandfather, the eminent 
Solomon Eger, chief rabbi of the province of Posen; 
and, on the removal of his parents to Odessa in 1849, 
entered the gymnasium of that place, from which he 
graduated in 1853. Hestudied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow in 1853-58, where he wasawarded 
a gold medal in 1857 for his treatise, “Anatomia i 
Fiziologia Legochno-Zheludoch-navo Nerva.” In 
1861 he became consulting physician of the city 
hospital of Odessa, and associate editor of the Rus- 
sian-Jewish periodical “Sion,” until its suppression 
by the government in April, 1862. In 1865 he was 
appointed instructor of anatomy and physiology 
at the newly established New-Russia University at 
Odessa; and from 1871 lectured there on anatomy 
as assistant professor, but was not contirmed 
in this position by the government. He devoted 
much of his time to the Society of Physicians of 
Odessa, having been secretary of it for two years, 
vice-president for eight years, and president for four- 
teen years. He was an alderman of the Odessa city 
council, director of the Talmud Torah, director of 
the city hospital, and honorary justice of the peace. 
His works appeared in the following publications: 
the “Moskovskaya Meditzinskaya Gazeta,” 1858; 
* Moskovskoe Obozryenie," 1859; * Biblioteka Medit- 
zinskikh Nauk," 1859; “Sion,” 1861-62; “ Medit- 
zinski Viestnik," 1864; “Sovremennaya Meditzina,” 
1868; “Arkhiv Sudebnoi Meditziny," 1864; “Ga- 
zette Médicale de Paris," 1865; and many other 
medical periodicals. Of his manual on physiology, 
entitled * Rukovodstvo Chastnoi Fiziologii," two 
parts were published at Odessa in 1868. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheski Slovar, 
vol. iii., 1892; Voskhod, No. 5, 1891. 
H. R. 
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BERNSTEIN-SINAIEFF, LEOPOLD (usu- 
ally called Sinaieff): Russo-French sculptor; born 
at Wilna Nov. 22, 1868. He studied drawing in his 
native town, and at the age of fourteen settled in 
Paris. Asa student under Dalou, his first exhibited 
work was a bust at the salon of the Champs Elysées 
in 1890. Sincethen he has produced busts in bronze 
and marble of many distinguished persons, among 
whom were Count Waldeck, Rambaud, Nicholas de 
Giers, the Russian ambassador, and Léon Reynier, 
the violinist. One of his masterpieces is * Ezra 
Mourning.” This statue, in plaster, became the 
property of the state in 1892, and was given to the 
museum at Sens; in 1897 it was reproduced in 
marble, At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 this 
and other statues, portraits, groups, and mortuary 
monuments were exhibited; and they received a 
medal Among other distinctions conferred upon 
him, Sinaieff was created a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor in 1901. He is at present (1902) engaged 
upon a bust of Tolstoi. 

H. R. J. W. 


BERNSTORFF, CHRISTIAN GUNTHER, 
COUNT OF: Danish and Prussian statesman; born 
April 3, 1769, in Copenhagen; died March 28, 1835. 
As early as 1787 he entered the diplomatic service 
through the influence of his father, Count Andreas 
Bernstorff. From 1789 to 1794 he served in Berlin, 
first as secretary of legation, then as ambassador, 
and was finally sent to Stockholm in the same capac- 
ity. On the death of his father, in 1797, he was ap- 
pointed secretary of state, and in 1800 prime minis- 
ter, which position he held till 1810. He represented 
Denmark at the court of Austria from 1811 to 1815, 
and participated in the Congress of Vienna (Sept., 
1814, to June, 1815), where, in behalf of his govern- 
ment, he advocated the emancipation of the Jews of 
Holstein. From 1817 to 1818 he represented Den- 
mark at the court of Berlin. When, in Sept., 1818, 
Lewis Way presented his memorial in behalf of the 
Jews to Alexander of Russia, then at Aix, Bernstorff 
declared himself ready to give any information with 
regard to the question of the emancipation of the 
Jews. 

In 1818 Frederick William III. of Prussia ap- 
pointed Bernstorff Prussian minister of foreign af- 
fairs, in which capacity he served till his retirement 
in 18382. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie; Brock- 


haus, Konversations-Levikon ; Graetz, History of the Jews, 
v. 519, 527. 


D. A. R. 
BERODACH BALADAN. See MERODACH 
BALADAN. 


BERGA: Identified with the modern HALEB or 
ALEPPO, the scene of the death of Menelaus, who 
was killed by being smothered in ashes in one of its 
towers said to be 55 cubits in height (II Macc. 
xiii. 4). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

BEROTHAH (BEROTHAI): A city of Hada- 
dezer, from which David obtained much brass sub- 
sequently used by Solomon in making the brazen 
sea, pillars, and vessels of brass (II Sam. viii. 8). In 


the parallel account of I Chron. xviii. 8 it is called 
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Chun. In Ezekiel’s ideal Israel (xlvii. 16) it was 
located on the northern border, 
J. JR. G. B. L. 
BERR, CERF JULIA. See EPSTEIN, JULIA 
BEER. 


BERR, EMILE: French journalist; born at 
Lunéville, France, June 6, 1855. Having finished 
his classical studies at the Lyceum of Vanves and 
afterward at the Louis-le-Grand Lyceum in Paris, 
he engaged in a commercial career from 1875 to 1880 
and attended to exchange transactions from 1880 to 
1880. During the latter period he made his début 
in journalism, writing for *Ta France du Nord," 
and contributing essays on economic questions to the 
“Nouvelle Revue,” which was then just founded. 
In 1886 he gave up his business career altogether, 
and thenceforth devoted himself to journalism, 
working first on the “Petite République Francaise," 
then on the “Petit Parisien"—on which latter he 
applied himself especially to economic questions— 
and in July, 1888, on the “ Figaro," with which he 
has since been identified. He has contributed also 
to the following: “Figaro Illustré,” “ Illustration," 
«NIXme Siecle,” “Liberté,” “Revue Bleue," “ Vie 
Parisienne.” In the last-mentioned weekly he pub- 
lished between the years 1892 and 1894 some notes of 
travel under the pseudonym “Guy,” and in 1898 a 
series of comments on topics of the day under the 
title “Confidential Letters,” which latter attracted 
much attention. He also published in this journal 
his notes on Norway, which appeared in book form 
under the title “Au Pays des Nuits Blanches,” 
Paris, 1900. 

Berr has done much work as foreign correspondent 
for his paper, interviewing personages of high polit- 
ical and social standing; and for this purpose under- 
took several trips to England, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Tunis, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Russia, and Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Herepresented the “Figaro” in Asia Minorat 
the opening of therailway from Mondania to Broussa ; 
and then, in 1891, he had an interview with Stam- 
buloff at Sofia, which was commented on by the 
European press. In 1894 he was appointed chief of 
the auxiliary service of the “Figaro,” and in this ca- 
pacity edited its literary supplement. In 1896, when 
the “Figaro” was enlarged to six pages, Berr re- 
sumed his place in its editorial office, where (1902) he 
writes sometimes under his own signature and some- 
times under the pseudonym “Fabien.” Since 1985 
Berr has been a memher of the Société d’ Economie 
Politique, and also of the Société des Journalistes 


Parisiens. In 1900 he received the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 
S, I. B. 


BERR, GEORGE: French actor and dramatist ; 
born at Paris July 31, 1867; brother of Emile Berr. 
He was educated at the lyceums of Vanves and 
Charlemagne, but, yielding to an irresistible love for 
the stage, he, at the age of sixteen, left his classical 
studies for the Conservatoire, and became the pupil 
of Got. In 1886 he won the first prize for comedy 
in a scene from *Les Plaideurs," and joined the 
Comédie Francaise. In 1892 he was nominated a 
member (sociétaire), and since then has acted the 
comic parts in the classical and modern repertoires. 
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Berr is equally excellent in purely lyrical works. 
He interprets the * Romanesques " of Edmond Ros- 
tang with the same superiority as the * Gringoire ” 
of "Théodore de Banville, in which he is considered 
to equal Coquelin, the creator of the róle, who 
has never been replaced since he left the Theatre 
Francais. It is in this wide range of characters 
that the originality of Berr's talent manifests itself. 
In 1901 he succeeded M. Worms in the Conservatoire 
as professor of declamation. 

As a dramatist Berr is known by the pseudonym 
* Colias,” which is an anagram of his mother's name, 
“Ascoli.” It is therefore probable that the Berrs 
are connected with the family of Chief Rabbi Ascoli, 
and M. Ascoli, who took part in the centennial com- 
memoration of the Institut de France. 

Berr has published two volumes of comedies: 
“Pour Quand on est Deux” and “Pour Quand on 
est Trois.” In 1899 he, together with Maurice 
Froyez, staged in the Théâtre Cluny a farce-comedy, 
“Plaisir d'Amour," which was a great success. He 
is the author of a great number of unpublished hu- 
moristic songs, which were circulated in manuscript 
among his colleagues. 


S. | J, B. 


BERR ISAAC BERR OF TURIQUE: 
French manufacturer; born at Nancy in 1744; died 
at Turique, near Nancy, Nov. 5, 1828. He came of 
a rich and estimable family; received an excellent 
education, especially in Hebrew and rabbinical lit- 
erature—in the latter from Jacob Perle, chief rabbi of 
Nancy. Inheriting the title of syndic of the J ewish 
community of Nancy, bestowed upon his father in 
1753 by King Stanislaus, he took an active part in 
the direction of the affairs of the community. 

In 1789 he was elected by the Jews of Alsace dep: 
uty to the States-General, where he was admitted to 
plead for Jewish emancipation before the Assembly. 
At about that time he published a pamphlet in 
which he refuted the anti-Jewish discourse delivered 
by De la Farre, bishop of Nancy. Berr was ap- 
pointed successively member of the Assembly of 
Notables and member of the Sanhedrin; and he co- 
operated effectively in the organization of Jewish 
worship in France and in Italy. In his old age he 
retired, pensioned by the king, to one of his estates 
called “Turique "—the name of which he added 
to his own with the royal permission. 

Berr was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Discours des Députés des Juifs des Provinces des 
Evéchés d'Alsace et de Lorraine, Prononcés à la 
Barre de l'Assemblée Nationale,” Paris, 1789; (2) 
“Lettre du Sieur Berr Isaac Berr à Monseigneur 
l'Evéque de Nancy," Paris, 1790: (3) “Lettre d'un 
Citoyen," Nancy, 1791; (4) " Réflexions sur la Ré- 
génération Complète des Juifs en France," Paris, 
1806; (5) “Lettre du Sieur Berr Isaac Berr à Gré- 
goire, Sénateur,” Nancy, 1806; (6) “Discours du 
Sieur Isaac Berr,” Paris, 1806. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue Orientale, ii. 62-63: Gratz, Gesch. der 

Juden, xi. 184 et seq.: Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris Pendant 


la Révolution, p. 27: Tama, Recueil de Procés-Verbauz, pp. 


19 et seq. 
S. I. Br. 


BERR, MICHEL: The first Jew to practise in 
France as a barrister: born at Nancy 1780; died 


Berr, Michel 
Bershadsky 
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there July 4, 1843. His father, Isaac BERR DE 
TURIQUE, who made himself known by his great 
ability as a writer and as a champion of Jewish 
emancipation, intended his son to continue his work. 
With this end in view, he had him carefully educated 
by the most eminent masters. The poet Wessely 
recommended to him asa teacher a learned young 
man of Breslau, Benjamin Wolf, who in France 
assumed the name of “ Louis.” Under the direction 
of this Louis, Michel made rapid progress in the 
study of the Hebrew and German languages and 
literature. With no less success he attended the lec- 
tures of the central school of Nancy. At Strasburg, 
where he studied law, being at the time scarcely 

twenty years old, he began his career 
An Author as an author with a pamphlet entitled 
at Twenty. “ Appel a la Justice des Nations et des 

Rois,” or “ Adresse d’un Citoyen Fran- 
cais au Congrés de Lunéville, au Nom de Tous les 
Habitants de l'Europe qui Professent là Religion 
Juive.” This was an eloquent protest against the 
oppressive anti-Jewish laws then existing in the 
greater part of Europe. 

On graduating from the university Berr.returned 
to Nancy, where he pleaded brilliantly in several 
celebrated cases. At the same period he addressed 
to the minister of public worship observations on the 
speeches delivered by the latter on the law of Ger- 
minal 18, tenth year: he protested chiefly against 
the omission of any mention of Jewish worship in 
the Concordat. 

About 1803 Berr accompanied his father-in-law, 
Berr-Bing, to Paris, where he soon made himself 
known by several literary articles in the “Décade 
Philosophique." Three years later he was elected 
deputy to the Assembly of Jewish Notables, and in 
the following year was appointed secretary of the 

Grand Sanhédrin. "Through this hon- 
Secretary  orable title and the French transla- 
of tion he made of the Hebrew poems 
Sanhedrin. of kargan, Cologna, and Meyer in 
honor of the emperor, he gained the 
favor of the government and was called to the post 
of chief of division in the Ministry of the Interior in 
the new realm of Westphalia. There he made the 
acquaintance of the Swiss historian Johannes Müller, 
who, in his letters to his brother, speaks of Berr in 
most eulogistic terms. 

On his return home, in 1809, Berr was appointed 
head of the office at the prefecture of Meurthe. At 
this period he published his “ Essai sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de Bitaubé," and many papers on various 
subjects mentioned in the memoirs of the Academy 
of Nancy. In1818 he returned to Paris, and, giving 
up his practise at the bar, devoted himself to litera- 


ture. For three years he collaborated 
Leaves with the “ Mercure de France,” “ Mer- 
Law for cure Etranger,” and “ Magasin Ency- 


Literature. clopédique." In 1816 he lectured.on 

German literature at the Athénée 
Royal of Paris, and translated into French the trag- 
edy “Luther” by Werner, accompanied by notes. 
His competence as a translator was much appreci- 
ated; and in 1817 he was appointed translator of the 
German papers at the Foreign Office, a post which 
he occupied until it was abolished in 1823. 


The great reputation that Berr enjoyed excited 
the hostility of the envious; and attacks in the 
press made by his adversaries affected him deeply. 
He was particularly disheartened by his unsuccess- 
ful candidature for membership of the Central Con- 
sistory, this position being one that he greatly 
coveted. In 1826 he went to Brussels, and devoted 
himself to politics. On his return he wrote on the 
works of Salvador, and contributed to the “ Gazette 
des Cultes.” In 1887 he left Paris and settled at 
Nancy, where he quietly worked until his death. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, Berr contrib- 
uted numerous articles to scientific journals. The 
most important for Judaism were: (1) " Notice Lit- 
téraire et Historique sur le Livre de Job" (Paris, 
1807); (2) “Notice sur Maimonides” (Paris, 1816); 
(8 “Du Rabbinisme et des Traditions Juives” 
(Paris, 1822); (4) “De la Littérature Hébraique ct 
de la Religion Juive” (Paris, 1829); (5) “De l'Im- 
mortalité de l'Àme chez les Juifs Anciens et Mo- 
dernes " (Paris, 1822); (6) “Dela Féte du Nouvel An 
et du Jetine des Qc ou Grand Pardon chez 
les Juifs" (Paris, 1829); (7) “Nouveau Précis Elé- 
mentaire d’Instruction Religieuse et Morale, à 
l Usage de la Jeunesse’ Francaise Israelite” (Nancy, 
1839); (8) “ Riteet Réglement pour le Culte Israélite 
de Metz” (Nancy, 1842). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sue Or fea ii. 62 et scq. ; Grütz, Gesch. 


der Juden, xi. y RaR, 279, 250 
S. I. Bn. 


BERRUYER, JOSEPH ISAAC: French Jes- 
uit; born at Rouen Nov. 7, 1681; died at Paris Feb. 
1758. He was the author of a work entitled “ His- 
toire du Peuple de Dieu," Paris, 1728, a history of 
the Jews from the earliest times to the birth of 
Jesus, according to the Bible, and a critical study 
of the Gospels and the Epistles. This work, writ- 
ten in a non-religious spirit, and interspersed with 
hazardous observations, provoked the indignation 
of the Church leaders. The discussions it called 
forth made it popular, and numerous editions aud 
translations of it appeared, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v. 


T. I. Dn. 


BERSHAD: Town in the district of Olgopol, 
province of Podolia, Russia, on the road between 
Olgopol and Balta, at the rivers Dakhna and Ber- 
shadka. In 1900 the Jewish population was 4,500, 
out of a total population of 7,000. The Jewish arti- 
sans numbered about 500. The community pos- 
sessed one synagogue and six houses of prayer. In 
June, 1648, during the uprising of the Cossacks 
under Chmielnicky, the most bloodthirsty of his 
leaders—Maksim Krivonos—conquered Bershad and 
slew all the Jews and Catholics. 8S. A. Bershadski, 
the celebrated historian of the Russian Jews, de- 
scended from a Cossack family at Bershad, where 
his great-grandfather officiated asa Greek Orthodox 
priest. 

Bershad was famous in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century for its Jewish weavers of the “ tallit" 
(scarfs used by the Jews during prayer in the day- 
time). But at the end of the century the demand 
decreased, and the industry declined, leading many 
of the weavers to emigrate to America. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedicheski Slovar, vol. iji., s.0., pub- 
lished by Brockhaus and Efron, St. Petersburg, 1892; N. 
Kostomarov, Bogdan Chmielnicky, i. 325: and private 


sources. | 
H. R. 


BERSHADSKI, SERGEI ALEKSANDRO- 
VICH: Russian historian and jurist; born at Ber- 
dyansk March 30, 1850; died in St. Petersburg 1896. 
He graduated from the Gymnasium of ‘Kerch in 
1868, aud from the University of Odessa in 1872; lec- 
tured at the University of St. Petersburg on the his- 
tory of the philosophy of jurisprudence, from 1878 
to 1888; and was appointed in 1885 assistant pro- 
fessor. At the Lyceum he delivered lectures also on 
the history of Russian jurisprudence; and at the 
Military Law School of St. Petersburg, on gencral 
jurisprudence. His famous work on the Lithuanian 
Jews, * Litovskie Yevrei,” published in 1883, is the 
first attempt in this field of historical investigation. 

Bershadski’s father was a Greek Orthodox priest, 
while his great-grandfather on his mother’s side, 
Kovalevski, was a hetman of the Cossacks. The 
Cossack traditions of his family found expression in 
his violent prejudice against the Jews. He states, 
in his autobiographical notes, how in his childhood 
he learned of the horrors of the times of CHMIEL- 
Nicky in connection with the “homicidal Jews.” 
From the old blind bandore-player (bandurist) at 
the fairs, from the reaper in the field, and from the 
peasant girls at the spinning-wheel on long winter 
evenings, he had heard the same tale of the Jew as 
“the defiler of the sanctuary.” This incited him to 
make a study of the Jewish question. “I started,” 
he declares, “as a confirmed Jew-hater.” His Jew- 
ish colleagues at the university remember how he 
used to threaten them, saying, “ Wait, some day I 
will expose you!” He went to the Archives and 
there began to search for material for his threatened 
exposures. The result was his work, “Opyt Novoi 
Postanovki Nyekotorykh Voprosov po Istorii Yev- 
reistva v Polshyei Litvye,” an attempt to put into 
anew light some questions concerning the history 
of the Jews in Poland and Lithuania. To the sur- 
prise of some of his friends this appeared in the 
* Yevreiskaya Biblioteka.” And their surprise grew 
when they read its important and on the whole 
favorable statements. The result of further re- 
searches appeared soon after in the * Voskhod,” and 
in the “Russki Yevrei," both of them Jewish pub- 
lications, and the name of Bershadski became so 
closely connected with Jewish topics, that most of 
the readers of these periodicals were firmly con- 
vinced that this so-called *Jew-hater? was a Jew 
himself. Soon afterward appeared his principal 
work, *Dokumenty i Regesty,” etc., containing 
about 700 original documents and records from the 
early period of Jewish settlement in Lithuania, 1888- 
1569. Russian historiography shows no other in- 
stance of an equal collection devoted to one special 
subject. About the same time he published his 
"History of the Lithuanian Jews." "Though this 
work covers a period of only two hundred years, it 
endeavors to depict the entire course of Lithuanian- 
Jewish history. 

Bershadski’s chief characteristics as a writer are a 
keen historical eye and truthfulness. He has the 
merit of having been the first impartial historiog- 


rapher of the Jews in Lithuania. His published 
works are: (1) “Litovskie Yevrei, Istoriya ikh 
Yuridicheskavo i Obshchestvennavo Polozheniya v 
Litvye," St. Petersburg, 1883, being a history of 
the legal and social conditions of the Jews at Lith- 
uania in 1388-1569; (2) “Dokumenty i Regesty k 
Istorii Litovskikh Yevreyev,” St. Petersburg, 1882, 
bearing upon the history of the Jews in Lithuania; 
(3) * A. E. Rebiichkovich, Podskarbi Velikavo Knya- 
zhestva Litovskavo,” Kiev, 1888; (4) “ Yevrei Korol 
Polski,” St. Petersburg, 1890, concerning a Jew 
king of Poland. Many articles on Jewish-Polish 
and Jewish-Lithuanian history in the periodicals 
were contributed by him in “ Yevreiskaya Biblio- 
teka,” “ Voskhod," “ Russki Yevrei,” and other peri- 
odicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vengerov, Kritiko-Biografieheski Slovar, 
vol. iii., s.v., St. Petersburg, 1892; A. B., Gershadski Kak 
Istorik Russkikh Yevreyev, in Voskhod, 1896, iv. 101-121, 
xi.-xii. 99-116; M. Vinnaver, in Voskhod, 1897, v. 49 et seq. 


H. R. 

BERSHADSKY, ISAIAH (pseudonym for 
DOMOSHEVITZKY): Russian novelist; born in 
Saimoscha, near Slonim, government of Grodno, 
1814 ; now a teacher in Yekaterinoslav. Bershadsky 
is one of the youngest Neo-Hebraic writers of fiction 
in Russia, and one of whom much may be expected. 
His * Zikronot 'Tugah " (Sad Memories), in * Ha-Shi- 
loah,” vi. 405-416, is the story of a Talmudist who 
went into business, imitated the vices and extrava- 
gances of the rich, and, after being ruined by living 
above his means (a fault common to old-style Russian 
merchants), is à mental and physical wreck at fifty- 
five, with a devoted wife who did not share his pleas- 
ures but comforts him in his despair. The author 
shows power and keen insight into human nature, 
and hasthesympathy for hiserring characters which 
denotes thetrueartist. Inhissilhouettes, * Ma‘asim 
be-Kol Yom" (Every-Day Occurrences), which ap- 
peared in the “Ahiasaf” calendar for 1901, he 
places before the reader with a few masterly strokes 
types and incidents which are not easily forgotten. 
The best of them is probably * Ha-Shemu‘ah ” (The 
Report). This describes the agony of a liberal Jew 
when he Jearns from his sons, whom he has estab- 
lished in business in a great city, that they are com- 
pelled to embrace Christianity in order not to be 
ruined by expulsion. The anomalies of religious life 
are presented in their most cruel phases; for the au- 
thor states that the old man was liberal and cared 
little about the religious conduct of his sons, some- 
times even encouraging transgression in small things, 
but that he is crushed by their conversion, which is 
to some extent the outcome of their training under 
his supervision. 

In his novel, *Be'en Mattarah" (Without Aim). 
Bershadsky ably describes the life of progressive 
Hebrew teachers in Russia, and the superiority of a 
Zionist idealist over a brilliant cynic, Adameovich, 
who is the hero of the novel, and who has no aim in 
life. These novels as well as two others, “ Defusim 
u-Zelalim? (Types and Shades) and “ Neged ha- 
Zerem " (Against the Current), were published in the 
last two years by the “Tuschia” of Warsaw. Ber- 
shadsky also contributed several short sketches to 
[11 Ha-Dor. 3 

H. R. P. Wr. 
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BERSOHN, MATHIAS: Polish bibliographer, 
archeologist, and writer on fine arts; born at War- 
saw 1826. He is the owner of a choice library 
which contains a valuable collection of rare books 
and manuscripts. Among other works he wrote: 
(1) * W. Stosie," 1870; (2) “Tobias Kohn," Cracow, 
1872, the biography of a Jewish physician of the 
seventeenth century, the author of “Ma‘ase To- 
bia? : a supplement, taken from a work entitled 
* Metryka Koronna," giving important documents 
on the history of the Jews of Poland, is added to 
“Tobias Kohn”: (3) “Marcin Teofil Polak,” 1889; 
(4) *Studeney Polacy na Universytecie Colonskim 
xvi i xvii, w”—a pamphlet on old South-Russian 
synagogues; and many articles in the Polish period- 
icals “Tygodnik Illustrowany " and “Biblioteką 
Warszawska.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, 

ii., s.v., Warsaw, 1898. 

H. R. 


BERTENSOHN, BERNARD: Russian 
teacher and translator; born at Odessa at the end of 
the eighteenth century; died there 1859. He re- 
ceived a careful education in the school of Basilius 
Stern, and for many years was a teacher of lan- 
guages in Odessa. Bertensohn contributed to the 
*Odesski Vyestnik" and other periodicals. and in 
1841 translated into Russian L. Philippson's novel, 
“Die Marannen.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 1884, iv. 116, 

H. R. V. R. 

BERTENSOHN, JOSEPH VASILIEVICH: 
Russian court-physician; born at Nikolaiev, govern- 
ment of Kherson, in 1885. He received his early edu- 
cation at the gymnasium of Odessa, whence he was 
graduated in 1849; studied atthe Richelieu Lyceum 
in Odessa, at the University of Kharkov, and then 
atthe University of Dorpat, from the latter of which 
he graduated in 1857 with the degree of doctor of 
medicine. In 1859 he was appointed physician of 
the city hospital at Vitebsk. He went abroad in 
1861 and attended the lectures of Virchow, Traube, 
Skoda, and Helmholtz. In 1862 he became attached 
to the medical department of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, and soon after was appointed a member of the 
St. Petersburg board of health. He assumed the 
editorship of the *Arkhiv Sudebnoi Meditziny 
Obshchestvennoi Higieny ” in 1865. The municipal 
government of St. Petersburg entrusted him, in the 
following year, with the management of the Cholera 
Asylum, which in 1867 was transformed into the 
First City Hospital. To his efforts were due the 
establishment of a field-hospital and a training-school 
for medical assistants. Bertensohn is still director 
of these institutions, the first of their kind in Russia. 
In 1875 he established a free dispensary, which was 
named in honor of Grand Duchess Maria Alexan- 
drovna. During the Franco-Prussian war he accom- 
panied the celebrated surgeon Pirogov to the battle- 
field. From there hesenta seriesof valuable articles 
on military hygiene. He is a privy-councilor, an 
honorary physician to the Russian court, a member 
of many learned societies, and an honorary member 
of the medical associations of Vitebsk, Kiev, and St. 
Petersburg. His works on various questions of 
public hygiene and sanitary reform have been of 


great practical importance. Bertensohn was one of 
the most ardent propagators of Pirogov’s advanced 
ideas and has done a great deal toward their reali- 
zation. Besides numerous articles contributed to 
medical periodicals, he has published the following 
works: (1) *O Ghermafroditismye, etc., v Sudebno- 
Meditzinskom Otnoshenii”; (2) “Barachnye Laza- 
retz v Voyennoe i Mirnoe Vremya,” St. Petersburg, 
1871; (3) “Baraki St. Peterburgskavo Damskavo 
Lazaretnavo Komiteta,” St. Petersburg, 1872; (4) 
“LT Hopital Baraque Etabli parle Comité des Dames 
de St. Pétersbourg, d'Ordre de S. M. l'Inpératrice," 
St. Petersburg, 1874. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheski Slovar, 
iii. St. Petersburg, 1892; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, ixi., 
St. Petersburg, 1892. 

H. R. 


BERTENSOHN, LEV BERNARDOVICH: 
Russian physician; born at Odessa Aug. 10, 1850; 
son of Bernard and nephew of Joseph Bertensohn. 
He graduated in 1867 from the Larin Gymnasium, 
St. Petersburg, and in 1872 from the St. Petersburg 
Medieal Academy. He was assigned to duty in the 
clinical military hospital, under Eck and Eichwald. 
From 1876 to 1887 Bertensohn lectured at the Rozh- 
denstvenskaya Hospital on the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diseases. In 1887 he was appointed, by the 
minister of crown domains, president of the com- 
mission for the improvement of the mineral springs 
system of the Caucasus. Bertensohn published his 
chief work on balneology in 1878, under the title 
* Mineralnye Vody, Gryazy, i Morskiya Kupanya v 
Rossii i Zagranitzei," being assisted therein by Dr. 
Voronikhim, Among his other works may be men- 
tioned “Pseudoleukemia Prinyataya za Tif,” 1879 
(reprinted in German in * St. Petersburg Medicinische 
Wochenschrift,” 1879, No. 19). Bertensohn also 
published in the * Meditzinski Vyestnik,” in 1888, 
an article on Turgenef, who, in his closing years, 
was treated by Bertensohn. With Ivanov Berten- 
sohn translated Kuntz’s “ Lehrbuch der Praktischen 
Medicin,” and with Dr. Popov he issued a work on 
the Caucasian mineral waters, “IX Voprosu ob Us- 
troistvye Kavkazskikh Mineralnikh Vod,” 1887. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheski Slovar, iii. 

126, St. Petersburg, 1892; Bolshaya Entziklopediya, iii., ib. 
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BERTENSOHN, VASILI ALEKSEYE- 
VICH: Russianagriculturist; born in Odessa Sept. 
12,1860. He belongs to the hereditary nobility, his 
father, Dr. Aleksei Vasilievich Bertensohn, having 
been a state councilor and knight of the Order of St. 
Vladimir. Vasili graduated from the technical high 
school of Odessa in 1879, studied for a year at the 
Imperial New-Russian University at Odessa, and then 
at the Petrovsko-Razumovskoye Agricultural Acad- 
emy in Moscow, whence he graduated in 1884. 
From 1885 to 1894 Bertensohn was attached to the 
Department of State Domains, and was stationed at 
Odessa as adviser to the superintendent of the govern- 
ments of Kherson and Bessarabia. He was at the 
same time secretary to the Odessa committees on 
phylloxera and sericulture, and undertook several 
agricultural commissions for the department. 

In 1889 Bertensohn was commissioned to western 
Europe for the purpose of studying the conditions 
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of sericulture and viticulture. In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed agricultural expert to the southern govern- 
ments, and commissioned to investigate the needs of 
sericulture and other agricultural problems in those 
districts. The following year, Bertensohn was made 
an extra official in the Department of Agriculture and 
State Domains, in addition to his other appointments. 
In 1900 he became chief expert on agriculture to the 
governments of Podolia and Volhynia, and chief 
expert on serieulture in South Russia. He is the 
representative of the Department of Agriculture and 
State Domains in connection with the various agri- 
cultural institutions of Odessa; and was commis- 
sioned by his department to inspect the agricultural 
section of the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

Bertensohn is an aulic councilor and knight of 
the orders of St. Stanislav and St. Anne. He was 
also decorated by Emperor Alexander II. with his 
“commemoration ” medal; and Bertensohn's depart- 
ment has awarded him a special medal for his serv- 
ices to agriculture. In connection with Jewish 
charitable institutions Bertensohn has been very 
active. The farm of the Odessa Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum was organized on lines proposed by him, 
and he superintended it for a considerable time. In 
1893, at the invitation of Baron de Hirsch, he visited 
Paris and London for the purpose of joining in the 
deliberations on the proposal to establish Jewish 
colonies in the Argentine Republic. He was offered 
the position of superintendent of the agricultural 
sections of these colonies, but did not accept it. 

Bertensohn has been a prolific contributor to the 
agricultural journals *Zemledyelcheskaya Gaz- 
eta," * Zemledyelie," and the “ Odesski Vyestnik,” as 
well as to several periodicals. On agricultural edu- 
cation, in connection with the Jewish question, he 
has published essays in the * Voskhod " and * Odes- 
ski Vyestnik." Many of these have been issued in 
pamphlet form; among them * Vinogradarstvo na 
Peshchannoi Pochvye," *Shelkovodstvo v Kherson- 
skoi, Bessarabskoi i Tavricheskoi Guberniakh,” and 
* Polskaya Pshenitza." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheskt Slovar, 
iii., St. Petersburg, 1892; and private sources. HB 


BERTHEAU, ERNEST: Biblical and Oriental 
scholar; born. Nov. 28, 1812, in Hamburg; died May 
17. 1888, in Gottingen. In 1848 he was appointed 


ordinary professor in the University of Gottingen, 


where he lectured on Oriental languages, Biblical 
exegesis, Hebrew archeology and history. Ber- 
theau was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Die Sieben Gruppen Mosaischer Gesetze," Göt- 
tingen, 1840; * Zur Gesch. der Isracliten,” Gottingen, 
1842: and (in the * Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Hand- 
buch zum Alten Testament”) commentaries on 
Judges and Ruth, Leipsic, 1845; Proverbs, Leipsic, 
1862: Chronicles, Leipsic, 1854; Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, Leipsic, 1862. Noteworthy also is his 
edition of the smaller Syriac grammar of Bar- 
Hebraeus, Gottingen, 1843. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus, Konversations- Lexikon, La 

Grande Encyclopédie. 

T. B. B. 

BERTHOLD OF REGENSBURG: Monk 


and itinerant preacher; born about 1220; died in 


Regensburg (Ratisbon) Dec. 14, 1272. This most 
celebrated popular preacher of the Middle Ages, 
known to the people as “Rusticanus,” traveled 
through Bavaria, the Rhine Provinces, Alsatia, Aus- 
tria, Moravia, Hungary, Silesia, and Bohemia, and 
exercised an enormous influence upon the populace 
by his fiery speech and his lofty moral ideals. The 
last part of his life-work was spent in the interest of 
the Crusades. 

It is supposed that in his many journeys he came 
in contact with the Jews, though there are no direct 
data on this point. In his numerous sermons, how- 
ever, occasional references to the Jews show that he 
belonged to those ecclesiastics who, though good 
churchmen and brought up in the traditions of their 
church respecting the Jews, were liberal-minded 
enough to treat them as human beings to whom the 
state owed a certain amount of protection. Some 
qualities, which Berthold must have observed 
among the Jews who came under his notice, ap- 
pealed strongly to him; and on one occasion he 
warned his hearers to be constant in their morning 
and evening prayers, adding, “In this the Jews put 
you to shame.” On another occasion he used the 
same expression in regard to the holiness of family 
life. It is more surprising, however, to see how 
forcibly he speaks against what in his time was be- 
coming the fashion of the day—the attempt to com- 
pel the Jews to become Christians. He declares it 
to be foolish to forcibly push the Jews into the 
water. He is also very decided in his distaste for 
another method then growing common; namely, 
that of forcing the Jews to see the error of their 
ways. The many disputations, which from that 
time on were held, were regarded by Berthold as 
quite useless; for he says: “ You all desire to have 
a dispute with the Jews. You are ignorant; they 
are learned in Holy Writ. They know well how to 
out-talk you; and because of this you always 
emerge the weaker.” In regard to the position of 
the Jews before the law he has this to say: “ Kings 
ought to guard the Jews as they guard the Chris- 
tians in respect of their persons and their chattels, if 
taken in during time of peace; and he who kills a 
Jew must stand for it as must a Christian, when the 
emperor has received them in time of peace.” He 
then quotes the usual reasons given by the Church 
for permitting Jews to live among Christians: 
“First, because they are witnesses that our Lord 
was by them crucified . . . ; secondly, because 
those of them who shall be living at the time of Anti- 
christ will all have become Christians before the last 
day.” 

There are, however, many indications that, despite 
these liberal expressions, Berthold was still the child 
of his day, and his ecclesiastical dislike of the Jews 
was increased by the great horror which he had of 
usury in any form; but it must be remembered that, 
like Bernhard of Clairvaux (1146) and the minne- 
singer Rumelant (thirteenth century), he is as vigor- 
ous against Christian usury as against Jewish. This 
popular prejudice is seen in his speaking of “des 
stinkenden Juden falschen Geschwiitz,” and men- 
tioning them in connection with thieves, robbers, 
heathens, heretics, and perjurers. On one occasion 
he did not scruple to say: “Mr. Jew, the devil had 
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long ago broken thy neck, had it not been for the 
angel that watches over thee.” 

Berthold is also of interest in the history of mys- 
ticism; forin him is seen the close connection be- 
tween Christian and Jewish mysticism of the thir- 
teenth century. He believed in a most elaborate 
angelology ; and even the mystic value of the letters 
of the alphabet was not unknown to him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : The passages dealing with the Jews are quoted 

in Giidemann’s Geschichte des Erzichungswesens und der 

Cultur der Juden in Frankreich: und Deutschland, Index, 

s.v. Berthold, Vienna, 1880. The literature on Berthold will 


be found in Hauek's Realencyklopddie für Protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, ii. 649, Leipsie, 1897. G 
X. 


BERTINORO, OBADIAH (YAREH) B. 
ABRAHAM. (called also Bartinoro): Celebrated 
rabbi and commentator on the Mishnah; lived in the 
second half of the fifteenth century in Italy; died in 
Jerusalem about 1500. He was a pupil of Joseph b. 
Salomon Colon (sce the latter’s Responsa, No. 70, ed. 
Venice, 62a), and became rabbi in Bertinoro, a town 
in the province of Flori, whence he derived his by- 
name, and in Castello. The desire to visit the Holy 
Land led him to Jerusalem; and he arrived there 
March 25, 1488, having commenced his journey Oct. 
29, 1486. His advent in Palestine marked a new 
epoch for the Jewish community there and indeed 
for the whole country. The administration of Jew- 
ish communal affairs in Jerusalem had fallen into 
the hands of iniquitous officials who tyrannized over 
great and small. The poor were pitilessly taxed for 
the Mohammedan government; the rich were simi- 
larly treated and driven from the city by exorbitant 
demands upon them, so that the Jewish community 
was on the brink of ruin (see JERUSALEM). 

Bertinoro’s strong personality, his eloquence, and 
great reputation as a scholar led to his being ac- 
cepted as the spiritual head of the community im- 
mediately upon his arrival. His first care was to 
raise the intellectual plane of the community, and 
for this purpose he interested the younger genera- 
tion in the study of the Talmud and rabbinical lore, 
and he delivered sermons every other Sabbath in 
Hebrew, although the vernacular language was 

Arabic, one which Bertinoro never 
Influence acquired. His connections in Italy 
in supplied him with money for the sup- 
Palestine. port ofthe poor, which also added nota 
little to hisinfluence. Hesucceeded in 
securing the abolition of the annual tax of 400 ducats, 
which had afforded such opportunity for oppression 
and injustice; in lieu a simple poll-tax payable di- 
rect to the government was instituted. When, on 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, many 
of the exiles settled in Jerusalem, Bertinoro became 
their intellectual leader. These Spanish Jews, far 
superior in intelligence, culture, and learning to the 
Arabian Jews of Palestine, presented Bertinoro with 
a site for a yeshibah in Jerusalem, which he founded, 
more than a thousand years after the extinction of 
the last academy .in Palestine (see ACADEMIES IN 
PALESTINE). Considerable support for the main- 
tenance of the yeshibah was given by the Jews of 
Egypt and Turkey at Bertinoro's written solicita- 
tion. Isaacb. Nathan ibn Shulal, naggid or prince of 
Egypt, was especially helpful. 


In the decade during which Bertinoro thus con- 
trolled the best interests of the Jewish community 
at Jerusalem, a radical change for the better devel- 
oped. Shortly after his arrival he had actually 
been compelled upon one occasion to dig a grave 
because the community had provided no one to per- 
form that labor; a few years later there had come 
into existence such benevolent institutions as hospi- 
tals, charitable relief societies, and similar associa- 
tions, all under excellent management. His fame 
and reputation spread to all parts of the Orient, 
and he came to be looked upon as a rabbinieal au- 
thority of highest eminence; even the Mohammedan 
population frequently called upon him to decide 
judicial eases. His scrupulous conscientiousness 
and moral earnestness were especially recognized, 
For instance, he harshly reproved the rabbis for ex- 
acting fees for services at weddings and divorces, a 
custom then general in Germany, and did not hesi- 
tate to style them robbers (commentary on Bekorot, 
iv. 6). He believed it their duty to perform relig- 
ious ceremonies without monetary remuneration, 

Bertinoro is usually known as the best commenta- 
tor of the Mishnah; the importance of his commen- 
tary is illustrated by the fact that since its appear- 
ance (Venice, 1549) hardly an edition of the Mishnah 
has been printed without it; even Surenhuis in his 
Latin translation and commentary upon the Mish- 
nah (Amsterdam, 1698-1703) translated Bertinoro. 
Its excellence lies in the fact that he 
selected the best afforded by Rashi 
and Maimonidesand gave this in clear 
and easily comprehensible fashion; in 
the matter of originality, however, Bertinoro docs not 
approach his distinguished predecessors, nor even 
his successor in this department, Yom-Tob Lipmann 
Heller. | 

Bertinoro isalso the author of a supercommentary 
upon Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary (published 
under the title **Amar Naki” [Pure Wool], Pisa. 
1810; reprinted in the collective work * Rabbotenu 
Ba'ale ha-Tosafot," Warsaw, 1889). His commen- 
tary upon Abot is, as Jellinek showed, only an ex- 
tract from Simon Duran's work upon that book 
(* Monatsschrift," iv. 119, and an appendix added 
to a few copies of Jellinek's edition of Duran's 
Abot-commentary, Leipsic, 1855). Some liturgical 
produetions by Bertinoro exist in manuscript ia the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (Nos. 1061; 2266, 6; in 
the first the name of his father is mentioned). He 
also wrote descriptions of his travels; and his letters 
to his relations in Italy, although intended only 
as private communications, are of great historical 
value. Most interesting in these letters (first pub- 
lished by 8. Sachs in the “Jahrbuch für Gesch, der 
Juden," 1868, iii. 195-224) is the fund of informa- 
tion concerning the social and intellectual conditions 
of the Jews in Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. He 
shows himself therein not only a close observer, but 
a conscientious and unprejudiced chronicler. For 
example, he studied attentively the conditions of 
the Karaites in Alexandria, and did not hesitate to 
praise them for the possession of the very virtues 
which the Rabbinites denied to them, such as gen- 
erosity and liberality (l.e. p. 208; the text is to be 
emended according to the manuscript mentioned in 
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steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." vi. 181). His descrip- 
tion of the Samaritans in Egypt (l.c. pp. 206-208) is 
one of the most valuable and reliable of medieval 


times. 
Mis letters have been translated into German by 


Neubauer, “Jahrbuch,” Le. pp. 295-970, and sep- 
arately, Leipsic, 1868; into French by M. Schwab, 
“Lettres d'Obadiah," Paris, 1866; into English 
in the “Miscellany of Hebrew Literature," i., 1872, 
No. 7. All these translations, how- 
ever, are based upon a very imperfect 
manuscript (see Steinschneider, l.e. vi. 
131, xiii. 194, who gives many emendations from 
another manuscript) The Hebrew edition, pub- 
lished by M. T. Schwerdscharf, Kolomea, 1886, is 
simply a reprint of the same text. Collated pas- 
sages from another manuscript, as well as a short 
letter by Bertinoro, were published by Steinschnei- 
der in * Yehudah we- Yerushalayim,” ii. 1878. The 
Almanzi library contained Bertinoro's novellz upon 
Moses of Coucy's work, “Sefer Mizwot ha-Gadol i 
(*Semag ")—see Luzzatto, in “ Hebr. Bibl.” v. 145; 


Letters. 


the work is now very probably in the British Mu- 


seum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 151-153, ed. Ben- 


jacob; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 19a, 21a, 28b, 30b, ed. 
Cassel: Lunez, Jerusalem, i. 118; ii. 28-32; iii. 2, 8; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. 2072-2073; Zunz, G.S. i. 177. LG 


BERTOLIO, ABBÉ: Frenchcleric; member of 
the Commune of Paris in 1790. The National Assem- 
bly conferred citizenship upon the Jews of Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Avignon Jan. 28, 1790; but deferred 
granting it to those of Alsace and Lorraine. Hence, 
when the Jews of France petitioned the Assem- 
bly, Dec. 24, 1789, delegates from Paris appeared 
before the General Assembly of the Commune 
with the request that it pledge itself to support 
the petition of the Jews. On Jan. 90, 1790, 
the latter Assembly listened to the report of Abbé 
Bertolio, who, while favoring the Jews’ request, pro- 
posed that the Assembly should take no steps in 
their behalf before consulting the districts and hav- 
ing obtained their approbation of the pledge re- 
quested, His proposition was adopted, and on Feb. 
98 a deputation from the Commune, with the Abbe 
Mulot as spokesman and Bertolio as a member, ap- 
peared before the National Assembly, requesting it 
to extend to the Jews of Paris the decree giving 
citizenship to those Jews known as Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Avignonese. As is well known, this 
intervention of the Commune was not immediately 
effective. 

S. I. L. 

BERTRAM, CORNEILLE BONAVEN- 
TURE: Protestant clergyman and Hebraist; born 
at Thouars, France, in 1531; died at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, 1594. He studied at Poitiers, Paris, 
Toulouse, and Cahors. Learning, in the last-men- 
tioned city, that the authorities had received an 
order to massacre all the Protestants, he fled to 
Geneva, where, in 1507, he became professor of Ori- 
ental languages in the university. Among many 
valuable works he wrote the following on Hebrew 
matters: (1) “Gal Ed” (Heap of Testimony), “Com- 
paratio Grammatice Hebraicee Aramaice,” Geneva, 
1574; (2) *De Politia Judaica tam Civili quam Ec- 


clesiastica," Geneva, 1580, a work on Hebrew insti- 
tutions and history, which enjoyed great popularity, 
and passed through many editions; (3) “ Gramma- 
tica Hebraica et Arabica,” Geneva, n. d. ; (4) “ Lucu- 
brationes Frankentallenses, seu Specimen Exposi- 
tionum in Difficiliora Utriusque Testamenti Loca,” 
Frankenthal, 1586. Bertram also published a trans- 
lation of the Bible very much appreciated at that 
time, Geneva, 1588. In this translation he followed 
Sebastian Munster and Tremelius; and very often 
he made use of rabbinic commentaries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haag, La France Protestante, ii. 229-291; 
Dreux du Radier, Notice de C. B. Bertram. in Bibliothéque 
Historique et Critique de Poitou, iii. 1 et seq. ; Steinschnei- 
der, Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 22. 


T. I. BR. 


BERURIAH (- probably Valeria): Daughter of 
the martyr R. Hananiah ben Teradion, and wife of R. 
Meir: born in the first quarter of the second cen- 
tury, she lived at Tiberias after the Hadrianic per- 
secutions. Her traits of character, gleaned from Tal- 
mudic passages, show her to have been a helpmate 
worthy of her great husband, and to have possessed 
a personality corresponding to the emergencies of 
the troublous times following upon the failure of 
Bar Kokba’s insurrection. They betray intellectual 
qualities and attainments as well as womanly ten- 
derness and stanch virtues. It is said that she 
studied three hundred Talmudic subjects daily (Pes. 
69b), and R. Judah endorsed a decision of hers, on a 
question about clean and unclean, in which she 
went counter to the view of “ the wise ” (* hakamim ") 
(Tosef., Kelim, B. M. i. 6). 

Her womanly tenderness is shown by a Biblical 
interpretation (Ber. 10a): Her husband, grievously 
vexed by wicked neighbors, prayed for their exter- 
mination. Beruriah exclaimed: “What! do you 
dare pray thus because the Psalmist says: ‘Let 
hataim be consumed out of the earth’? (Ps. civ. 95) 
Observe that he does not say hoteim [^sinners"]. 
but hataim [“sins”]. And then look to the end of 
the verse: ‘And the wicked will be no more.’ Once 
sins are rooted out, there will be no more evil-doers.” 
Of her ready wit the following is a specimen (2b.): 
In a dispute between Beruriah and a sectary, the 
latter quoted Isa. liv. 1: “Sing, O barren, thou that 
didst not bear,” and mockingly asked whether bar- 
renness is cause for singing. Beruriah directed him 
to look to the end of the verse: “More are the chil- 
dren of the desolate than the children of the married 
wife.” The principle upon which both interpreta- 
tions rest, “Look to the end of the verse di (Spy 
NPT MADD ), became an exegetical rule current 
among the later Talmudical sages. 

In ‘Er. 53b ef seg. there are other examples of 
her knowledge of Jewish Scriptures and her al- 
most coquettish playfulness, coexist- 
ing in her with a capacity for right- 
eous indignation, displayed when it 
was proposed, for her father’s sake, 
to pay funeral honors to her scape- 
erace brother. Father, mother, and 
sister alike denounced his conduct, the last applying 
to him Prov. xx. 17 (R. V.), “Bread of falsehood is 
sweet toa man; but afterward his mouth shall be 
filled with gravel" (Sem. xii.; Tam. R. ii. 16). 
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Beruriah's life fell in calamitous times. Not only 
did she lose her father through the Hadrianic perse- 
cutions, but her mother at the same time suffered a 
violent death, and her sister was carried off to Rome, 
or perhaps Antioch, to lead a life of shame under 
coercion. At Beruriah's instance, R. Meïr set out 
to save her sister's honor, and succeeded (Ab. Zarah 
18a; Sifre, Deut. 307; Eccl. R. vii. 11). In conse- 
quence he had to flee to Babylonia, and Beruriah 
accompanied him. 

Beruriah is best known in connection with the 
touching story of the sudden death of her two sons 
on the Sabbath, while their father was at the house 
of study. On his return, at the conclusion of the 
Sabbath, he at once asked for them. Their mother 
replied that they had gone to the house of study, 
and, feigning to disregard her husband's rejoinder, 
that he had looked for them there in vain, she handed 
him the cup of wine for the Habdalah service. His 
second inquiry for them was evaded by a similar 
subterfuge. After R. Meir had eaten his evening 
meal, Beruriah asked formally for permission to put 
a question to him. “Rabbi,” she then said, “some 
time ago a deposit was left with me for safe-keep- 
ing, and now the owner has come to claim it. Must 
Ireturn it?" “Can there be any question about the 
return of property to its owner?” said R. Meïr, half 
astonished and half indignant that his wife should 

entertain a doubt. ^I did not care to 


Sudden  letit go out of my possession without 
Death of your knowledge," replied Beruriah, 
Her Two seemingly in excuse, and, taking him 

Sons. by the hand, led him into the room in 


which the bodies of their two sons 
were lying on the bed. When she withdrew the 
cover, R. Meir broke out in tears and plaints. 
Gently Beruriah reminded him of his answer to her 
question about the return of a treasure entrusted to 
one for safe-keeping, adding the verse from Job (i. 
21): “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord." This 
story, which has fouud a home in all modern litera- 
tures, can be traced to no: earlier source than the 
Yalkut (Prov. 964, quotation from a Midrash). 

With Beruriah's death is connected a legend men- 
tioned by Rashi (Ab. Zarah 18b) To explain R. 
Meir’s flight to Babylonia, the commentator relates 
the following: 

* Once Beruriah scoffed at the rabbinical saying, ' Women are 
light-minded’ (Kid. 80b), and her husband warned her that her 
own end might yet testify to the truth of the words. To put 
her virtue to the test, he charged one of his disciples to endeavor 
to seduce her. After repeated efforts she yielded, and then 


shame drove her to commit suicide. R. Meir, tortured by re- 
morse, fled from his home.” 


The historical kernel of this story can not be dis- 
engaged. As told, the narrative is wholly at vari- 
ance with what is known of Beruriah’s character and 
that of R. Meïr. Beruriah probably died at an early 
age. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adolf Blumenthal, Rabbi Meir, pp. 105-111 ; 

M. Kayserling, Die Jiidischen Frauen in der Geschichte, 

Literatur und Kunst, pp. 120-124; Henry Zirndorf, Some 


Jewish Women, pp. 162-173; Bacher, 4g. Tan. i. 400, ii. 5. 
J. SR. H. S. 


BERUSH. See BAER OF MESERITZ. 


BERYL (y*win): A stone, ranging in color from 
blue to pale yellow and found all over the world; 


three kinds are to be distinguished—beryl, aqua- 
marine, and emerald. According to Ex. xxviii. 20 
and xxxix. 13, the beryl was the first on the fourth 
row of the breastplate of the high priest. It is also 
mentioned frequently in the apocalyptic literature; 
e.g., Ezek. i. 16, x. 9, xxviii. 18; Dan. x. 6). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


BERYTUS. See BEIRUT. 


BESALU (Latin, Bisuldum): City in Catalonia, 
Spain. Its small Jewish community had the same 
privileges as that of the neighboring Gerona, and 
was taxed together with it. A number of docu- 
ments dealing with taxes of the Jews of this place 
are preserved in the archives of Aragon at Barce- 
lona. Besalu is the birthplace of the family Caslay 
(called in Jewish documents Descaslars, sxbwpy); 
of Abraham b. David Caslar, Joseph ibn Zabara, and 
others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Sources of the History of the Jews 
in Spain, p. 246. 
G. M. K. 


BESANÇON: : City and county of France, in the 
department of Doubs. Although no mention is 
made of this city in Jewish sources, it is known that 
it had a prominent part in the history of the Jews 
and was also of some importance even from a liter- 
ary point of view. By his marriage with Jeanne of 
Burgundy, Philip the Tall, king of France, became 
ruler of this province in 1816. In a letter of Dec. 
14, 1821, he gave to the queen the spoils from the 
Jews, who he had driven from histerritory. Some 
years afterward they were recalled, but when in 
1848 the Black Plague broke out, the inhabitants ac- 
cused the Jews of being the cause, persecuted them, 
and had many of them executed, and finally (1860) 
the wretched survivors who had escaped the massa- 
cres were exiled from the province by a decree of 
Princess Marguerite. 

There is no mention of Jews in the city of Besan- 
con (which is the capital of the county) before 1920, 
when, in the depth of winter, they were driven from 
the environs, and knocked at the gates of this free 
city, which was under the patronage of the emperor 
of Germany. Five of them, on account of previous 
commercial relations, having succeeded in entering 
the city. asked permission to remain at least until the 
end of the winter. The leading men of the city, 
in order to please the barons D’Arlay, who were 
favorably inclined toward the Jews, gave their con- 
sent that the fugitives should reside among them. 

The new inhabitants of Besancon, however, paid 
for their right to remain by many and burdensome 
obligations. 'They were required to pay a heavy 
poll-tax every month to the city treasury, were for- 
bidden to appearin the city without a white and red 
cloth attached to the breast, and were ordered to 
dwell in a specified street, the gates of which were 
closed every evening. .'The street which they inhab- 
ited.is now called “Rue Richebourg”; and it is 
said the Jews’ sojourn there gave rise to this name. 
A piece of land, chosen by the leading men of the 
city, was assigned to them as a burial-place. "The 
Jews acquired free access from the city and prov- 
ince only after the French Revolution. 

Asa matter of interest to the student of Jewish 
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history, it may be mentioned that the library of the 
city contains a manuscript copy of the Hebrew Bible 
(2 vols. folio) with curious illuminations, showing 
that the manuscript, which is not dated, and is writ- 
ten in square characters, emanates from the four- 
teenth century. Moreover, it appears from a Judæo- 
Arabic inscription on the initial page that the 
manuscript was sold in Yemen in Iyyar, 5252 (May, 
1492). After various transfers it came during the 
Revolution from the Benedictine abbey into the city 
library of Besancon. 

As regards administration, the Jewish community 
of Besancon belonged formerly to the jurisdiction 
of the consistorial district of Nancy, having as its 
spiritual head Solomon Wertheimer. Since 1858 it 
has been reattached tothe jurisdiction of the district 
of Lyons which in that year was made a consistorial 
department. Since the death of Wertheimer, in 
1865, J. Auscher has served as pastor, first with the 
title of rabbi, and later as consistorial chief rabbi; for, 
in 1872, after the emigration of the Jews from Alsace 
and the redistribution of the districts following the 
Franco-German war, the community of Besancon 
became the seat of a consistory. It now (1902) in- 
cludes the following Jewish communities: Dole, 
Baume-les- Dames, L'Ile sur Doubs, and Mont- 
béliard. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alfred Lévy, Les Isr. de la Franche-Comté 

au XIVe Siecle, in Arch. Isr. xxx. 182 et seq., 214, 345; J. 

Auscher, Les Isr. de Besancon, et de la Comté, ib. xxxi. 

440, 472, 592; Catal. Général des MSS. des Départements, 

xxxii. 1; Rev. Et. J'uives, xlii. 111-118. 

D. M. S. 

BESANT, SIR WALTER: English writer; 
novelist; born at Portsmouth Aug. 14, 1836; edu- 
cated at King’s College, London, and at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; died in London June 11, 1901. Be- 
sant was among those persons who helped the Russian 
and Polish Jews who flocked tothe East End of Lon- 
don. He lived to see at least one of his many novel 
views on social subjects and aspirations realized: 
the Palace of Delight, which figured in his “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men” (1882), having given 
rise to the People’s Palace in the East of London. 
While this was not meant exclusively, or even par- 
tially, to benefit Jews, yet it did so, owing to its sit- 
uation, which was in the center of a large Jewish 
population. | 

From 1868 to 1885 Besant acted as secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. During this period he 
wrote in collaboration with E. H. Palmer, the Orien- 
talist, a “History of Jerusalem” (1871), and acted as 
editor of “The Survey of Palestine." In 1893 he 
published his novel, “The Rebel Queen,” in which 
the heroine and many of the minor characters were 
Jewish. 

> 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Men and Women of the Times, 1895, p. 723 
Who's W ho, 1901, p. 156. 
J E. Ms. 


BESCHAU. See MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


BESCHREIEN (compare English “beshrew”): 
A Judio-German word for lauding a person or 
thing to such an extent as to cause him or it to be 
harmed by malevolent spirits. This superstitious 
belief is of old German or Teutonic origin. Grimm 
(“ Deutsche Mythologie,” ii. 864) enumerates various 


schwören,” besides beschreien, comparing them 
with “incantare” (whence “enchanter”), “ carmi- 
nare" (whence the English “charm ”), all of which 
denote the exertion of evil power by means of cer- 
tain words. Wuttke (* Der Deutsche Volksglaube,” 
p. 155) casts more light on the subject; stating that 
what the evil eye is for the beautiful object exposed, 
evil speech is to persons or things lauded for some 
good quality. The svperstition, he says, is rooted 
in the universal pagan fear of a deity begrudging 
man’s perfect happiness, rather than in that feeling 
of humbleness which restrains man from boasting 
of his health, wealth, or the like. Little children 
especially are exposed to the evil influence of loud 
praise; wherefore it is customary, when children are 
lauded for their beauty, strength, or intelligence, to 
add the word “unbeschrieen” or *unberufen"— 
which means, “ Let that not cause them to be be- 
witched." There are special formulas in use against 
such beschreien (see Wuttke, /.e. pp. 163, 264). 
Some use as a prophylactic measure the formula: 
“God protect him!” “Behüt’s Gott!” The Jews 
adopted both the expression and the superstition from 
the Germans in the Middle Ages (see Gtidemann, 
“Gesch. d. Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der 
Juden in Deutschland," p. 205). It has been claimed, 
however, that the ancient Hebrew greeting, “The 
Lord bless thee!" offered by the passer-by to the 
laborers in the cornfield at harvest time (Ps. cxxix. 8; 
Ruth ii. 4; Judges vi. 12) originated in a similar view, 
the blessing being intended to avert the evil in- 
fluence of a begrudging glance or speech. 
A. 

BESHT, ISRAEL OF MIEDZYBOZ (or 
MEDZHIBOZH). See BAAL SHEM-ȚTOB, ISRAEL. 


BESOR: A wadi or river-bed where two hun- 
dred of the followers of David stopped while the 
rest of the force pursued the Amalekites (I Sam. 
xxx. 9, 10, 21). Guerin (“Judée,” ii. 218), identifies 
Besor with the modern Wadi el-Ghazza, which has 
an outlet into the Mediterranean sea, southwest of 


Gaza. 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


BESSARABIA : Government in southwest Rus- 
sia; separated by the Pruth and Danube from Ru- 
mania on the west. by the Dniester from Podolia and 
Kherson on the north and east, and bordering on the 
Black Sea from the Sulina mouth of the Danube to 
the estuary of Ovidiopol. The population in 1889 
was 1,628,876, the Jews numbering 180,918. In 
1897 the population was 1,986,892, of whom 225,687, 
or 11.65 per cent, were Jews. According to statis- 
tics of the Jewish Colonization Association, the 
Jewish population in the cities in 1898 was 173,641. 
Official documents show that Jews first emigrated to 
Bessarabia from Poland and Germany in the six- 
teenth century. They settled there in great num- 
bers, not being permitted to live in the neighboring 
principality of Moldavia. At the present time a 
considerable part of Bessarabia is forbidden ground 
for the Jews, the May Laws of 1882 being adminis- 
tered in a hostile spirit by the local authorities, who 
have officially declared their towns to be “ villages” 
in which no Jews may reside. Moreover, many 


ms, such as “berufen,” “beschwatzen,” “be- | places in Bessarabia are situated within a distance 
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of fifty versts (83 English miles) from the frontier; 
and here only such Jews are permitted to live as were 
registered there before the issue of the edict of 1858. 

Bessarabia excels among the Russian governments 
in the culture of the vine; and in this, as in the cul- 
tivation of tobacco, large numbers of Jews are em- 
ployed. The chief articles of export are grain, 
fruit, and wine. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century most 
of the local commerce was in the hands of the 
Jews. Many Jewsalso were engaged in agriculture 
on leased lands, while many were innkeepers and 
farmers of post-stations. The May Laws and the 
introduction of the liquor monopoly by the govern- 
ment reduced many Jewish families to a deplorable 
condition. Zashchuk, who endeavors to foster the 
view that Jewish commercial activity is harmful to 
the general population, admits that, owing to the 
indolence and incapacity of the Bessarabians, the 
Jews are indispensable to the development of all 
branches of trade. From statistics gathered by the 
Jewish Colonization Association, the artisan class in 
1898 comprised 20,976 persons; viz., 8,090 masters, 
7,075 journeymen, and 5,321 apprentices. A small 
number of the Bessarabian Jews live asagriculturists 
in colonies founded between 1886 and 1854. (See 
AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN Russia.) The Bessara- 
bian colonies are established on parcels of land leased 
from private proprietors. There are six colonies in 
the districts of Soroki and Beltzy: Dombroveny, 
Bricheva, Valya-Lui-Vlad, Vertinzhany, Lublin, 
and Markuleshty. Their present condition is as 


follows: 
Land in Number Number 
Deciatines.| of Farms. jof Colonists. 

Dombroveny ..........44- 1,17 139 1,182 
EAD eG ea 3G x EX xs 234 62 4 
Vertinzhany.......... ees 390 7 397 
Yalya-Lui-Vlad........... | 916 92 116 
Brichevas iis coser s 289 33 820 
Markuleshty |... osse | 504 193 890 

OLA. oua e pae eR 2,042 330 4,296 


The following table shows the number of Jews in 
the district and the percentage of the total popula- 
tion: 


GOVERNMENT OF BESSARABIA (CENSUS, 1897), 
JEWISH POPULATION. 

ae Cent 

RS of the To- 

Districts. Males. | Females.| Total. 44 P opu- 

lation. 

Kishinev............ 25,450 27,793 53,243 19.01 
Akkerman.......... 6,016 6,266 12,282 4.64 
Bendery ...... seese 8,214 8,261 16,475 8.44 
ByeltZV «cis eee n 13,498 13,768 27,261 12.89 
IZUHBGl. e eua 5,166 5,851 11,617 4.75 
Orgyeyev .........6. 13,004 13,284 26,288 12.20 
Sorok iiec sss enata 15.233 15,149 30,982 14.19 
Khot- «eere sea xe 23,397 24,092 47,489 15.45 
Total for Govt...| 110,57 115,064 225,637 11.65 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Statistics collected by the St. Petersburg branch 
of the Jewish Colonization Association; S. J. Zashchuk, 
Bessarahskaya Oblast de St. Petersburg, 1862; Russian 
Census, 1897 (by courtesy of Baron David Günzburg). 
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In the year 1840 David Zelensky of Krementchug, 
Joseph Rabinovitch of Pavlograd, and Jacob Gold- 
enweiser of Uman presented a petition to Count 
M. S. Vorontzov asking for his cooperation in the 
realization of their plan for the founding and organ- 
ization of a Jewish agricultural colony in Bessarabia, 
The unsatisfactory condition of Jewish agricultural 
colonies established before that time was due, they 
said, to the social and religious conditions of the 
Jews, to the habits forced upon them by many cen- 
turies of artificial life, and to the deep-rooted preju- 
dices against them. The petitioners did not ask for 
material aid, but for the moral support of the gov- 
ernment, and for the privilege of buying from the 
government 5,000 deciatines of land in Bessarabia 
suitable for the founding of a model Jewish agricul- | 
tural colony, purposing “to awaken among other 
Jews the inclination to agricultural occupations; to 
pay due attention to the industries relating to agri- 
culture, such as cattle-breeding, gar- 
dening, and truck-farming, as wellas 
sheep-raising, bee-keeping, the brecd- 
ing of horses, the development of the 
silkworm industry, and of wine-ma- 
king." The number of the first settlers was to be 
limited to 50 families; each family was to possess at 
least 450 rubles for traveling expenses and estab- 
lishment, and was to promise to pay off in twenty 
years the price of the land assigned. Vorontzov 
enthusiastically seconded the efforts of the organi- 
zers, and called for expression on the subject from 
the military governor of Bessarabia. Lieutenant- 
General Feodorov, who was at that time acting in 
this capacity, replied that there was no single piece 
of unoccupied territory of 5,000 deciatines available 
for the purpose. Vorontzov, therefore, was obliged 
to inform the petitioners of his unsuccessful efforts, 
and the proposed plan was never realized. 

'The more liberal spirit of the reign of Alexander 
IL. brought with it the extension of the rights of his 

Jewish subjects, and the privilege of 


Proposed 
Colony of 
1840. 


Jewish purchasing landed property within the 
Agricul-  paleofsettlement. Seventeen Jewish 
turists. colonies, which had been founded bo- 


tween the years 1836 and 1854, covered 
an area of 9,805 deciatines. "These colonies (Dom- 
broveny, Markuleshty, Vertinzhany-Rogojeni, Mere- 
shevka-Lankantzi, Bricheva, Nemewvka-Lublin, Ka- 
preshti, Novie Teleneshti, Zguritsa, Aleksandreni, 
Valya-Lui-Vlad, Lomitchanets,  Konstantinovka, 
Jchenkar, Ivanos-Nikolaevka, Shibko, and Roma- 
nooka) were, under Alexander II., ina comparatively 
prosperous condition. Moreover, Bessarabia was at 
that time the only region complying with the re- 
quirements of the law prohibiting the Jews from 
acquiring other than unoccupied land, and mauy 
Jews were accordingly attracted to the Bessarabian 
lands. 

The first Jewish landowner in Bessarabia was 
“Honorary Citizen": Joseph [Jevzel] Günzburg, the 
progenitor of the present Baron Günzburg. He pur- 
chased in the districts of Jassy, Soroki, Akerman, 
and Bendery 14.004 deciatines and 76,000 falechs 
of land for a sum of 287,209 rubles. This led to the 
presentation of two different and opposing petitions 
to the government within the same year. On the 
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one hand, a group of Jewish capitalists in St. Peters- 
burg petitioned for permission to purchase land oc- 
cupied by freedmen, and for all the privileges con- 
ferred upon non-Jews through the territory within 
ihe pale of settlement, with the provision that neither 
the Jewish owners nor any of their coreligionists 
should sell spirituous liquors. On the other hand, 
the nobles of Bessarabia petitioned the government 
to enforce the old Jaws prohibiting Jews from pur- 
chasing or owning any land in Bessarabia. A. G. 
Stroganov at first decided the case against the Jew- 
ish petitioners, and the military governor, General 
Iivinski, also reported unfavorably. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the czar (March, 1859) decided in 
favor of the Jews, who showed that the land had in- 
creased in value. : 

The timber trade, which, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, was not an unimportant factor 
in the life of New Russia, owed its 
growth and prosperity to foreign 
Jews. Notwithstanding the decision 
of the government (1824) forbidding 
the settlement of foreign Jews in Russia and even 
ordering the expulsion of those that had already be- 
come Russian subjects, the government gave un- 
stinted support to the pioneers in this new branch 
of commerce, in the hope that the example of the 
foreign Jews would inspire their Russian coreligion- 
ists to give up their petty commercial transactions 
tor those of a broader character and greater useful- 
ness to the community. 

At the beginning of 1840 the petition of eight 
Austrian Jews, for the privilege of retail trade in 
timber along the entire course of the Dniester river, 
was transmitted to the minister of finances, who 
called for a report on the matter by the governor- 
general of New Russia, M. S. Vorontzov. Voront- 
zov answered that “since there was great need for 
timber all along the lower Dniester, and the supply 
from Austria insufficient, he thought it advisable to 
permit the petitioners, as well as all foreign dealers 
in timber floating their merchandise from Austria 
down the Dniester, to sell it unhindered all along 
the course of the river.” This expression led to 
the decision of the committee of ministers, indorsed 
by the emperor, to grant for three years (1840-43) the 
privileges solicited. The favorable result of this 
petition encouraged another group of Austrian Jews 
to ask for similar privileges along the river Pruth. 
These were granted as an experiment for two years, 
and in 1842 were extended for an additional four 
years. When the additional four years had come to 
an end (1847), the merchants petitioned for at least 
one vear for the liquidation of their business, The 
matter was referred to Feodorov, governor-general 
of New Russia, and received his favorable comment; 
whereupon the government granted the petition of 
the Austrian Jews, and was so favorably impressed 
with the results of their enterprise that six years 
were granted them instead of the one year re- 


quested. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


BESSELS, EMIL: German-American Arctic 
explorer and naturalist; born at Heidelberg June 2, 
1847; died at Stuttgart March 30, 1888. At the 


university of his native place he studied medicine 
III.—S$8 


Foreign 
Jews. 


and zoology. In 1869, under the encouragement of 

Petermann of Gotha, he made his first journey to the 

Arctic ocean, during which he traced the influence 

of the Gulf Stream to the east of Spitzbergen. 

In 1870 he joined the German army as a military 

surgeon, and received public commendation from 

the grand duke of Baden for his services. A year later 
he: volunteered to go as a surgeon and naturalist 
with the Hall expedition, which sailed on the 

“Polaris” from the Brooklyn (N. Y.) navy-yard. 

Nothing of moment took place until the ship reached 

89? 9' north latitude, when Captain Hall, who had 

been on a short hunting expedition, returned to the 

ship, partook of a cup of coffee, and shortly after 
became violently ill (Oct. 24, 1871). Bessels treated 
him; but the patient several times disregarded the 
physician's advice. About Nov. 2 Hall showed 
signs of insanity, refusing to partake of food, and 
having the idea that he was being poisoned. He 
died Nov. 8, 1871. | 
Upon the return of the members of the expedition 
in 1878, after numerous mishaps and disasters, Mor- 
ton, second mate of the * Polaris," brought a charge 
of murder against Bessels, alleging that the latter 
had administered morphine instead of quinine to Cap- 
tain Hall. The secretary of the navy directed an 
inquiry, which was conducted by Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Army J. K. Barnes and Surgeon-General 
of the Navy J. Beale, who reported *that Captain 
Hall died from natural causes—viz., apoplexy—and 
that the treatment of the case by Dr. Bessels was 
the best practicable under the circumstances." 
Bessels, after this, spent some years at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, in preparing for 
publieation the scientific results of the voyage, the 
most striking of which was the proof of the insular- 
ity of Greenland deduced from tidal observations. 

His most important work was “ Scientific Results of 

the United States Exploring Expedition Steamer 

* Polaris,’ " Washington, 1876. He published numer- 

ous papers on general natural-history subjects (see 

“Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers," vii. 

164; ix. 229, 230). Later Bessels joined an ethno- 

logical voyage on the U. S. S. “Saranac” to the 

northwest coast of America; but the vessel was 

wrecked in Seymour Narrows, B. C. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis. U.S. Nọ, Narra- 
tive of the North. Polar Expedition, U. S. Ship Polaris, 
Capt. Charles Francis Hall. Commanding. Washington, 
1876: W. H. Dall, in Bulletin of the Philosophical Society 
of Washington, xi. 465 et seq; New York Times. Oct. 18, 
1873, p. 1, col. 3; New York Herald. Oct. 1, p. 6. cols. 4-5; 


ib. Oct. 5, p. 5, cols. 1-4; Brockhaus, Konveraations-Leri- 
kon, S.V. 
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BET: The second letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Its numerical value is two, wherefore the bet in the 
word pnw'3 (Gen. xxi. 12) is interpreted as an allu- 
sion to the two worlds Isaac is destined to inherit— 
this world and the world to come (Yer. Ned. iii. 
38a), or in the existence of which Isaac and his de- 
scendants believe (Gen. R. liii). According to Bar 
Kappara, the Torah begins with the letter bet in 
allusion to the present and the future worlds (Gen. 
R. i. 14); according to R. Levi, in order to suggest 
by its shape (3) that men should not pry into the 
secrets of what is above or beneath or behind, but 
simply inquire into the work of creation that lies 
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open before them (70. i. 13). See also AKIBA BEN 


JOSEPH, ALPHABET OF. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buxtorf, Tiberias, xiv., xviii. On the origin 
of the letter. see I. Taylor, The Alphabet, 1883; A. J. Evans. 
Primitive Pictographs, 1894; Cretan Pictographs, 1895; 
Further Discoveries, ete., 1897, 1898 ; and the works named 
in Nos. 1 and 2 in the bibliography of ALPHABET. 7 
T. K. 
BET BELTIN (sno. m2) (called also Bati 

Baltan, Biltin, and in the Talmud Beram): A 

steep hill above the Euphrates, on which is built 

the modern town of Bir; lat. 37? 8° N., long. 33° E. 

Travelers and caravans from Aleppo to Diarbekir, 

Bagdad, and Portia cross the Euphrates at this 

point. According to the Mishnah (R. H. ii. 4), Bet 

Beltin was the extreme point of Palestine to which 

messengers came from Jerusalem to announce the 

new moon. This they did by kindling fires on the 
summit of the hill. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schwarz, Das Heilige Land. p. 950; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, x. 925; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 242, 554. 
I. BR. 


J. SR. 

BET DIN (34 mu; pl. batte din): Rabbinical 
term for court-house or court. In view of the 
theocratic conception of the law, which pervades 
Biblical legislation and is strictly carried out by 
rabbinical Judaism, including both civil and relig- 
ious law, the bet din is not only a civil, but also a 
religious authority. 

The "Bet Din ha-Gadol,” or Great Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem existing during the time of the Temple, 
was called also “Sanhedrin Gedolah” or, briefly, 
* Sanhedrin” (Sotah i. 4, ix. 11; Sanh. i. 6; Shebu. 
ii. 2.) According to the Talmud, this bet din rep- 
resented the supreme court of the country men- 
tioned in Scripture (Deut. xvii. 8-18), and acted 
chiefly as court of last instance in legal or ritual dis- 
putes, in which case its decisions had to be obeyed 
on pain of death (compare rebellious ELDER). It 
also had a certain voice in the affairs of the state— 
no war of offense (Mw nobn5b) could be under- 
taken without its permíssion—and it was in charge 
of civil affairs to the extent of appointing the judges 
of the country. The principal passages regarding 
this bet din are: Sifre, Deut. 152-155; Sanh. i. 5, 6; 
Hor. i. 1-5. The president, who bore the title 
“Nasi,” was in a way the supervisor, but not a 
member of the court, which consisted of seventv 
members, corresponding to the seventy "elders" 
appointed by Moses (Num. xi. 25) The most 
learned and important of these seventy members was 
called “Ab Bet Din,” a title similar to that of vice- 
president (see ZvcoT). It is highly improbable that 
there was a bet din of this class in Jerusalem before 
the destruction of the Temple (compare SaAXHE- 


DRIN). The detailed description of 
The Great such an authority found in the Tal- 
Bet Din. mudic works is probably theoretical 


even in its chief points, and may have 
bad its origin in the fact that the bet din instituted 
after 70 was considered the ideal by the Rabbis, and 
that they were reluctant to omit it from the earlier 
periods of Jewish communal life. Hence the Tal- 
mudic sources speak very freely of a bet din that 
existed from the time of Moses to that of the Rabbis 
(R. H. ii, 9), mentioning even the bet din of Gideon, 
Jephthah, Samuel (Tosef., R. H. ii. [i.] 9), or those 


of Shem, of Samuel, and of Solomon (Mak. 23b), 
whieh they imagined similar to a later rabbinicul 
court. And, furthermore, since the conditions in 
heaven were supposed to be analogous to those on 
earth, they likewise spoke of the heavenly bet din 
(aby bt pT pma) (Mak. Le), calling it the “ Great 
Ret Din? (AD NDS ^3) (Sotah 22b). 

The bet din as the highest religiousas well as civil 
authority of the Jews can only be proved to have ex- 
isted for the period between 70 and the end of tlie 
third century. It was Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai 
who made his bet din the intellectual center of the 
Jews when the destruction of Jerusalem deprived 
them of their bond of unity. He could not, of 
course, give his bet din the political importance ot 
the old Sanhedrin; but, considering the new condi- 
tions under which the Jews were living, he suc- 
ceeded in investing it with greater powers than any 
authority had before possessed. It had entire charge 
of the calendar system, and hence became the relig- 


‘ious and national center not only of Palestine, but 


also of the Diaspora. Its power and intluence in- 
creased under Rabban Johanan's successor, Rabban 
Gamaliel IL, culminating under Judah 

Bet Din  ha-Nasi L, whose grandson, Judah 

atJabneh. Nesia, may be regarded as the last 

person under whom the bet din was 
the real center of the Jews. Hence the Talmudic 
sources speak of Rabban Gamaliel and his bet din 
(Tosef., Ber. ii. 6), and of R. Judah ha-Nasi and nis 
bet din (Ab. Zarah ii. 6), meaning thereby the cen- 
tral body representing the highest civil as well as 
religious authority of the Jews. 

On the deathof Judah ha-Nasi the bet din of the 
Nasi lost its importance in consequence of the rise 
of Jewish scholarship in Babylonia toward the mid- 
dle of the third century, as well as the increasing 
oppression of the Palestinian Jews under the Roman 
rule. Although the dignity and, also, to some ex- 
tent, the power of the Nasi continued until the end 
of the fifth century (compare Origen, "Epist. ad 
Africanum,” xiv.), the bet din was no longer an in- 
tellectual center. According to Talmudic sources, 
decrees (TakkANOT) binding for all Judaism were 
issued by the patriarchs before and during the time 
of Judah Nesia; but his successors had not such au- 
thority. In Babylonia no bet din was ever consid- 
ered a central authority, even for Babylonia alone, 
although, of course, the higher the reputation of 
a scholar, the greater was the authority of the bet 
din under him. Similar conditions obtained there 
even in the time of the Geonim, for no central bet 
din could exist on account of the rivalry of the two 
academies. From about 8500 there was not even 
any formal and authoritative ordination, and mem- 
bers of an actual bet din must be ordained at least. 
Alfasi made an attempt to reestablish the former 
central bet din, considering his bet din the bighest 


ecclesiastical authority, and claiming for it preroga- 


tives which belonged to the Bet Din ha-Gadol (R. 
H. iii, beginning; compare Nahmanides, " Milhe- 
met," on the passage) If Jacob Berab had suc- 
ceeded in reintroducing ordination, his bet din would 
have achieved the position of that of Rabban Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai; but he encountered too much 
opposition. 
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Aside from the Bet Din ha-Gadol and the simi- 
jar bet din of the Nasi, the term was applied to every 
court, consisting either of 23 mem- 
Other bers, who sat only in capital cases— 
Classes of piwa) `), or of three (according to 
Batte Din. some, five), who decided in monetary 
affairs—minpyp wt (Sanh. i. 1-4; 
Tosef., tb. i. 1). Yet even in Talmudic times it was 
usual to have at least 11 scholars present at court 
(Sanh. 7b), a custom observed in later times also, 
at least in difficult cases. A scholar of standing 
mm) required no assistant for holding court 
(Sanh. 5a), so that, during the Middle Ages as well 
as in modern times, the local rabbi alone frequently 
represented. the bet din. In larger communities, 
however, there is a bet din consisting of at least 
three members, which sits daily except on Sabbath 
and holidays, and decides ritual as well as legal 
questions, "The loeal rabbi generally presides, but 
in large communities the direction of the bet din is 
an office in itself, the incumbent of which bears the 
title *rosh bet din." The associate rabbi of a place 
has the same title, while among the Ashkenazim, 
and especially among the Polish-Russian Jews, the 
rabbi proper is designated as *ab bet din" and 
"resh mata.” Compare AUTHORITY, COURTS OF 
JUSTICE, JUDGES, Kanan, NASI. 

J. SR. L. G. 

BET HILLEL AND BET SHAMMAI: The 
“School (literally, “house”) of Hillel” and the 
“School of Shammai” are names by which are desig- 
nated the most famous antagonistic schools that 
flourished in Palestine during the first century (first 
tannaitie generation), and which more than others 
contributed to the development of the oral law. 

Down to the advent of Hillel and Shammai, who 
were the founders of the great schools bearing their 
names, there were but few casuistic differences 
among the schools. Between Hillel and Shammai 
themselves three (or, according to some authorities, 
five) disputes are mentioned in the Talmud (Shab. 
15a; Hag. ii. 2; 'Eduy. i. 2, 8; Niddah i. 1); but 
with the increase of their disciples disputations in- 
creased to such an extent as to give rise to the say- 
ing, “The one Law has become two laws" (Tosef., 
Hag. ii. 9; Sanh. 88b; Sotah 47b). 

The prevailing characteristics of the disputes are 
the restrictive tendency of the Shammaites and the 
moderation of the Hillelites. Three hundred and 
sixteen controversies between these two schools are 
preserved in the pages of the Talmud, affecting 221 

Halakot, 29 halakie interpretations, 
Dis- and 66 guard-laws (* gezerot"); and 
cussions out of the whole number only 55 (or 

Between about one-sixth) present the Sham- 

the maites on the sideof leniency. More- 

Schools. over, even where the characteristic 

tendencies appear to have changed 


masters, the practical result remains the same: being 


the logical and consistent resultants of some opinions 
expressed elsewhere, and in line with the natural 
tendencies of the respective schools; and some of 
their restrictive views the Hillelites subsequently 
rejected, adopting what were exceptionally the more 
moderate views of the Shammaites ('Eduy. i. 12 et 
seg.; compare Weiss, "Dor," i 179 et seg.) That 


the latter, as a school, ever receded from their stand- 
point to join the ranks of their more moderate an- 
tagonists is nowhere indicated; though individuals 
of that school, like Baba ben Buta, sometimes ac- 
knowledged the unreasonableness of their party by 
deserting its standard for that of Bet Hillel (Bezah 
20a; Yer. Hag. ii. i8a). Hence it is that the Mish- 
nah introduces some of their controversies with the 
remark, “These are of the lenient views of Bet 
Shammai and the restrictive views of Bet Hillel? 
(Eduy. iv. 1; Tosef., ‘Eduy. ii. 2). 

The reason assigned for their respective tenden- 
cies isa psychological one. The Hillelites were, like 
the founder of their school (Ber. 60a; Shab. 831a; 
Ab. i. 12 e£ seq.), quiet, peace-loving men, accom- 
modating themselves to circumstances and times, 
and being determined only upon fostering the Law 
and bringing man nearer to his God and to his 
neighbor. 'The Shammaites, on the other hand, 
stern and unbending like the originator of their 
school, emulated and even exceeded his severity. 
To them it seemed impossible to be sufficiently 
stringent in religious prohibitions. The disciples of 
Hillel, “the pious and gentle follower of Ezra” 
(Sanh. 11a), evinced in all their public dealings 
the peacefulness, gentleness, and conciliatory spirit 
which had distinguished their great master; and by 
the same characteristic qualities they were guided 
during the political storms which convulsed their 
country. The Shammaites, on the contrary, were 
intensely patriotic, and would not bow to foreign 
rule. They advocated the interdiction of any and 

all intercourse with those who either 
Character- were Romans or in any way contrib- 
istics. uted toward the furtherance of Roman 
power or influences. Dispositions so 
heterogeneous and antagonistic can not usually en- 
dure side by side without provoking serious mis- 
understandings and feuds; and it was owing solely 
to the Hillelites’ forbearance that the parties did not 
come to blows, and that even friendly relations 
continued between them (Tosef., Yeb. i. 10: Yeb. 
14b; Yer. Yeb. i. 8b), for a time at least. But the 
vicissitudes of the period exerted a baneful intluence 
also in that direction. 

When, after the banishment of Archelaus (6 C.E.), 
the Roman procurator Coponius attempted to tax 
the Jews, and ordered a strict census to be taken 
for that purpose, both schools protested, and the new 
measure was stigmatized as so outrageous as to 
justify all schemes by which it might be evaded. 
The general abhorrence for the system of Roman 
taxation manifested itself in looking with distrust 
upon every Jew who was oflicially concerned in 
carrying it out, whether as tax-collector (^ gabbai ”) 
or as customs-collector (“mokes”); these were 
shunned by the higher ranksof the community, and 
their testimony before Jewish courts had no weight 
(B. K. x. 1: zb. 113a; Sanh. iii. 8; 7. 25b). About 


this time the malcontents held the ascendency. 
Under the guidance of Judas the Gaulonite (or Gali- 
lean) and of Zadok, a Shammaite (Tosef., ‘Eduy. ii. 
2; Yeb. 15b), a political league was called into ex- 
istence, whose object was to oppose by all means the 
practise of the Roman laws. Adopting as their 
organic principle the exhortation of the father of the 


Bet Hillel 
Bet ha-Midrash 


Maccabees (1. Mace. ii. 50), “Be ye zealous for the 
law, and give your lives for the covenant of your 
fathers,” these patriots called themselves * Kan- 
na'im," Zealots (Josephus, “B. J.” iv. 8, 89. and vii. 
8, $1; Raphall, “ Post-Biblical History.” ii, 964) ; and 
the Shammaites, whose principles were akin to those 
of the Zealots, found support among them. Their re- 
ligious austerity, combined with their hatred of the 
heathen Romans, naturally aroused the sympathies 
of the fanatic league, and as the Hillclites became 
powerless to stem the public indignation, the Sham- 
maites gained the upper hand in all disputes affect- 
ing their country’s oppressors. Bitter feclings were 
consequently engendered between the schools; and it 
appears that even in publie worship they would 
no longer unite under one roof (Jost, * Gesch. des 
Judenthums und Seiner Sekten,” i. 261; Tosef., h. 
H.,end) These feelings grew apace, until toward 
the last days of Jerusalem's struggle they broke out 
with great fury. 

As all the nations around Judea made common 
cause with the Romans, the Zealots were naturally 
inflamed against every one of them; and therefore 
the Shammaites proposed to prevent all communica- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, by prohibiting the 

Jews from buying any article of food 

Relation or drink from their heathen neighbors. 
to External The Hillelites, still moderate in their 

World. religious and political views, would 

not agree to such sharply defined ex- 
elusiveness; but when the Sanhedrin was called to- 
gether to consider the propriety of such measures, 
the Shammaites, with the aid of the Zealots, gained 
the day. Eleazar ben Ananias invited the disciples 
of both schools to mect at his house. 
were stationed at the door, and instructed to permit 
every one to enter, but no one to leave. During the 
discussions that were carried on under these circum- 
stances, many Hillelites are said to have been killed; 
and there and then the remainder adopted the re- 
strictive propositions of the Shammaites, known in 
the Talmud as “The Eighteen Articles." On ac- 
count of the violence which attended those en- 
actments, and because of the radicalism of the 
enactments themselves, the day on which the 
Shammaites thus triumphed over the Hillelites 
was thereafter regarded as a day of misfortune 
(Tosef., Shab. i. 16 et seq.; Shab. 13a, 17a; Yer. 

hab. i. 3C). 

Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel continued their dis- 
putes—probably interrupted during the war times 
—after the destruction of the Temple, or until after 
the reorganization of the Sanhedrin under the presi- 
dency of Gamaliel II. (80 c.E.). By that time all 
political schemes and plans for the recovery of the 
lost liberty had become altogether foreign to the 
ideas of the spiritual leaders; and the characteristies 
of the Hillelites once more gained the ascendency. 
All disputed points were brought up for review 
(see ‘AKABIA); and in nearly every case the opinion 
of the Hillelites prevailed (Tosef., Yeb. i. 18; Yer. 
Ber. i. 8b; Grütz, * Gesch. der Juden,” 2d ed., iv. 424, 
note 4) Thenceforth it was said: “Where Bet 
Shammai is opposed to Bet Hillel, the opinion of 
Bet Shammai is considered as if not incorporated in 
the Mishnah " (“Bet Shammai bimekom Bet Hillel 
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enah Mishnah ”—Ber. 36b; Bezah iib; Yeb. 9a); 

that is. null and void. 
Of the personnel of these schools there is no record, 
they being invariably cited collectively as “Bet 
Shammai” or “Bet Hillel.” Nor can 


Constitu- their number be stated with exacti- 
ent tude. In round figures, the Baby- 
Members. lonian Talmud (Suk. 28a; B. B. 134a) 


gives the number of Hillel's disciples 
as eighty, while the Palestinjan Talmud (Yer. Ned. 

v. 39b) makes of them as many pairs. Both sources 

mention two of them by name, Jonathan ben Uzziel 

and Johanan ben Zakkai; and it is added that 

Jonathan was the greatest and Johanan the least 

among the whole number. No such traditions are 

recorded of the Shammaites. Of their school three 
are mentioned by name; viz., Baba ben Buta (Bezah 
20a), Dositai of Kefar Yetma COrlah ii. 5), and Zadok 

(Tosef., ‘Eduy. ii. 2); but they are mentioned simply 

because, though Shammuaites, they sometimes up- 

held the views of the Hillelites. See HILLEL aud 

SHAMMAI. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d. ed., iii. 275-278, 
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Introd. to Mek. v. et seq.; Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, pp. 
43-49: Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, i. 14-25; Sehwarz. 
Die Controversen der Shammaiten und Hilleliten, Carls- 
ruhe, 1893. 
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BET HA-MIDRASH: High school; literally, 
“house of study,” or place where the students of the 
Law gather to listen to the MQipnasmn, the discourse 
or exposition of the Law. It is used in contradis- 
tinction to the Bet ha-Sefer, the primary school 
which children under thirteen attended to learn the 
Scriptures. Thusit is said in Gen. R. xiii. 10: * Esau 
and Jacob went together to the bet ha-sefer until 
they had finished their thirteenth year, when they. 
parted; the former entering the houses of idols, and 
the latter the batte ha-midrashot." Elsewhere it iS 
stated, “There were 480 synagogues (batte kene- 
siot) in Jerusalem, each containing a bet ha-sefer, 
(primary school for the Scriptures), and a bet Talmud 
(same as bet ha-midrash), for the study of the Law 
and the tradition; and Vespasian destroyed them 
all” (Yer. Meg. iii. 73d; Lam. R., Introduction 13, 
ii. 2; Pesiķ. xiv. 121b; Yer. Ket. xiii. 85c, where 

“460” isa ciericalerror). The same tra- 
Meaning. dition is given somewhat differently in 
Bab. Ket. 105a: Three hundred and 
ninety-four courts of justice were in Jerusalem and 
as many synagogues, "batte ha-midrashot? (high 
schools), and “batte soferim” (primary schools). 

According to Yer. Ta‘anit iv. 7, p. 69a; Lam. R. ji. 

9. iii. 51, there were 500 primary schools in Betar, 

the smallest of which had no less than 300 pupils 

(compare Sotah 49b, Git. 58a, which speak of 400 

schools, each with 400 pupils). The number of 

schools (480) in Jerusalem besides the one in the 

Temple is derived by gematria from the word ‘AND 

— 481 (Lam. R. l.e.) 

The bet ha-midrash in the Temple hall (Luke ii. 
40, xx. 1, xxi. 87; Matt. xxi. 98, xxvi. 55; John 
xviii. 20) is called the “bet ha-midrash ha-gadol,” 
the great high school (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. ix. [xd 
xvi., and elsewhere). It formed the center of learn- 
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ing, and was, of course, the oldest one, standing in 
close relation to the “Bet Din ha-Gadol,” the high 
court of justice in the Temple. Its history can not 
well be traced. A “bet wa'ad," meeting-place of 
scholars, existed as early as the days of Jose ben 
Joezer of Zereda, the martyr of the Maccabean time, 
who teaches: “Let thy house be a bet wa‘ad for 
the wise” (Ab. i. 4). The name “bet wa'ad " is met 
with also in Sotah ix. 15; Yer. Ber. iv. 7c; Yer. 
Ta'anitiv. 67d, and elsewhere. The hearers or dis- 
ciples were seated on the ground at the feet of their 
teachers (Ab. Je; Luke x. 89; Acts 
xxii. 9). In the first century, schools 
existed everywhere at the side of the 
synagogues (Acts. xix. 9, *the school 
of one Tyrannus") The primary school, bet ha- 
sefer, was, however, instituted ata later time, first 
by Simeon ben Shetah, about 100 B.C. at Jerusalem 
(Yer. Ket. viii. 32c), and later introduced generally, 
for the benefit of all children, by Joshua b. Gamla in 
the first century (B. B. 21a; see Epucarion). The 
Haggadah reflects a later mode of life when speak- 
ing of a bet ba-midrash of Shem and Eber which was 
attended by Isaac, occasionally also by Rebekah, 
and regularly by Jacob (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxii. 19. 
xxiv. 62, xxv. 22; Gen. R. 1xiii. ; Tanna debe Eliyahu 
R. v); of that of Jacob at Sukkot, which Joseph 
frequented (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxi 17, xxxvii. 
9. Num. xxiv. 5); of that which J udah was sent to 
build for Jacob in Egypt (Gen. R. xev.; Tan., 
Wayiggush, xi.); or of that of Moses, where Moses 
and Aaron and his sons taught the Law (Targ. Yer. 
to Ex. xxxix. 88; compare Num. R. xxi.: *Joshua 
arranged the chairs for the scholars attending the bet 
wa'ad of Moses”). Similarly the prophet Samuel had 
his “betulphana” (Aramaic for “ bet ha-midrash”) iu 
Ramah (Targ. to I Sam. xix. 19). Solomon built 
synagogues and schoolhouses (Eccl. R. ii. 4). King 
Hezekiah- furnished the oil for lamps to burn in the 
synavogues and schools, and threatened to have 
killed by the sword any one who would not study 
the Law: so that soon there was no ‘AM HA-AREZ to 
be found in the land, nora child or woman unfamiliar 
with all the precepts on Levitical purity (Sanh. 94b). 
Especially those of the tribe of Issachar devoted 
their time to the study of the Law in the bet ha- 
midrash, Zebulun the merchant furnishing them the 
means of support (I Chron. xii. 33; Deut. xxxiii. 
18: Gen. R. li., xcix. ; Targ. Yer. £.c.). 

Jethro was promised that his descendants would 
never see the schoolhouses (batte ha-midrashot) dis- 
appear from among them (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. V3 
compare Mek., Yitro, ‘Amalek, 2). 

In Mishnaic times (Shab. xvi. 1) it appears that 
public discourses were held in the bet ha-midrash; 
but Targ. Yer. on Judges v. 9 indicates that it was 
used later for the study of the Law, and the popular 
discourses were delivered at the synagogue. 

The first bet ha-midrash of which there is authen- 
tic record is the one in which Shemaiah (Sameas) and 

Abtalion (Pollion) taught, and which 

Earliest Hillel, whena youth, could attend only 

Forms. after having paid admission-fee to the 
janitor (Yoma 35b). Whether or not 
this charge of a fee, so contradictory to the maxim of 
the men of the Great Synagogue (Abot i. 1), * Raise 


Its 
History. 


many disciples,” wasa political measure of the time, 
it seemingly stands in connection with a principle 
pronounced by the Shammaites (Ab. R. N., A, iil. ; 
D, iv., ed. Schechter, p. 14), that “only those who 
are wise, humble, and of goodly, well-to-do parent- 
age should be taught the Law.” On the other 
hand, the Hillelites insisted that “all, without ex- 
ception, should partake of the privilege, inasmuch 
as many transgressors in Isracl, when brought nigh 
to the Law, brought forth righteous, pious, and 
perfect men.” Against the Hillelite principle, R. 
Gamaliel wanted to exclude all those who had not 
stood the test of inner fitness. He was outvoted, 
with the result that 400 (or, according to some au- 
thorities, 700) chairs were necessarily added in order 
to seat the newcomers (Ber. 282). The customary 
seating of the pupils on chairs marks an improve- 
ment, and this new feature gave to the schoolhouse 
the name “yeshibah” (Abot ii. 7) or “metibta” (B. 
M., 85a, b). 

The bet ha-midrash of Jabneh was called “ vine- 
yard," either because it stood in a vineyard (Schürer, 
* Gesch." 3d ed., ii. 325, note 49) or, as rabbinical 
tradition asserts, because it was built in semicircular 
shape, thus resembling a vineyard (Ket. iv. 6; 
‘Eduy. ii. 4; Yer. Ber. iv. 7d). At all events the 
name “vineyard” became the usual appellation for 
the bet ha-midrash; hence Song of Songs vii. 18 (A. 
V, 12), “Let us get up early to the vineyards," was 
applied to the bet ha-midrash ('Er. 21b). 

It is frequently recommended as highly meritori- 


.ous to be one of the first to come to the bet ha- 


midrash and the last to leave (Shab. 127a; Git. Ta; 
Meg. 15b; Suk. 28a; Sanh. 3b). 

It was believed to bring misfortune to sit at 
meals during the time that the discourse was being 
held in the bet ha-midrash (Git. 98b). It was for- 

bidden to sleep in the bet ha-midrash 

Rules of (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. xiii, xiv.). 
the Bet ha- In Babylonia, where scholars spent 

Midrash. their whole time in the sehool, ex- 

ception was made to this rule (Ber. 
95a; Meg. 28a) Mothers won special merit by 
training their children to go to the bet ha-sefer, and 
wives by waiting for the return of their husbands 
from the bet ha-midrash (Ber. 17a). Every session 
at the bet ha-midrash was expected to offer some 
new idea to the student; hence the frequent ques- 
tion: “What new thing was offered at the bet ha- 
midrash to-day?" (Tosef., Sotah, vii. 9; Hag. 3a; 
Yer. Git. v. 47d; and elsewhere) The bet ha- 

midrash ranks higher than the syna- 


Im- gogue; consequently a synagogue 
portance of may be transformed into a bet ha- 
the Bet ha- midrash; but the latter can not be 

Midrash. changedinto a house of worship (Meg. 


260, 27a). “He who goeth from the 
synagogue to the bet ha-midrash—that is, from the 
divine service to the study of the Law—will be 
privileged to greet.the majesty of God; for so says 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 8 [A. V. 7]. ‘They go from strength 
to strength, every one of them appeareth before (xod 
in Zion’” (Ber. 64a», To the bet ha-keneset (syna- 
gogue) and the bet ha-midrash in Babylonia are re- 
ferred the words of Ezek. xi. 16, Hebr.: “I will be to 
them as a little sanctuary in the countries where they 
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shall come” (Meg. 29a). The Haggadah finds allusions 
to the bet ha-midrash in Ps. xc. 1: “Thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations”; and Ps. 
Ixxxii. 1, Hebr.: “God standeth in the midst of the 
congregation of [those who seek] God” (/b.; Gen. 
R. xlviii): and also in Balanm’s words (Num. xxiv. 
5): “How lovely are thy tents, O Jacob, thy taber- 
nacles, O Israel" (Targ. Yer. to Num. £c.; Sanh. 
105b): likewise in Cant. viii. 10: “I am a wall and 
my breasts like towers” (Pes. 87a), and Cant. ii. 8, 
9. refer to the svnagogue and the schoolhouse: 
*'The voice of my beloved! behold he cometh leap- 
ing... ; my beloved is like a roe,” meaning that 
God proceeds from one synagogue to the other, and 
from one bet ha-midrash to the other, to bless Israel 
(Pesik. v. 48b). 

God also has His bet ha-midrash in heaven, and 
teaches the Law to the righteous (Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu R. i., iii., iv., v., viii., ix.): it is called the * up- 
per yeshibah” or “metibta” (B. M. 86a; Ber. 18b; 

Ta‘anit 21b. “He who accustoms 


The himself to go to the bet ha-keneset 
Heavenly and bet ha-midrash in this world shall 
Bet ha- also be admitted into the bet ha-kene- 
Midrash. set and bet ha-midrash of the world 


to come ” (Joshua b. Levi, in Deut. R. 

vii.; Madr. Teh. to Ps. Ixxxiv. 5 [À. V. 4]). 
The name * bet ha-midrash " recurs in the Arabic 
* madrasah," for school; and Jews under the intlu- 
ence of Arabie life called the bet ha-midrash also 
midrash (Güdemann, * Gesch. des Erzicehungswesens 
und der Kultur der Juden in Frankreich und 
Deutschland," i. 92 et seg., 265; “ Quellenschriften 
zur Gesch. des Unterrichts," p. 99). A system- 
atic plan of education of the thirteenth century, 
published and translated by Güdemann, l.c., pro- 
poses to impose on each member of & congrega- 
tion in the whole country or district the old half- 
shekel tax for the maintenance of the great bet 
ha-midrash or high school to be built in the capital 
near the synagogue, and for primary schools to be 
iu each town, where the disciples, together with the 
teachers, should live during the week, separated 
from their parents and removed from all contact 
with the outside world. During the Middle Ages 
the bet ha-midrash was open day and night for both 
publie discourses and private studies. It contained 
usuallv a large library for the use of the students, 
and became an attractive center and meeting-place 
also for scholars of other cities.  Inevitably this 
privilege was frequently abused, and the bet ha- 
midrash often became the resort of idlers and poor 
homeless strangers who spent their time in gossip 
rather than in study. The official name given by 
non-Jews to the bet ha-midrash in Nuremberg (1406) 
is “ Judenschule” (see Giidemann, “ Gesch. d. Erzie- 
hungswesens und der Kultur d. Abendlünd. Juden," 
p. 67, note 10). Whether the same name, *Juden- 
schule," for the synagogue, given to it by the Chris- 
tian population (Güdemann, c. p. 94, note 2), origi- 
nated from the use of the bet ha-midrash also asa 
place of worship by the students, customary as early 
as Talmudical times (Ber. 8a), or from other causes, 
the proverbial *noise of the Judenschule " seems to 
refer to the lively discussions which took place in 
the bet ha-midrash (though at times the synagogue 


was used also for learned disputations), and not 

to any disorder in connection with the divine 

Service. 

The number of hearers or disciples at the bet ha- 
midrash was not limited as was the case in the 
HEDER, or primary school (Abrahams, “Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages,” p. 349). The rabbis or or- 
dained teachers, asa rule engaged by the community 
to take charge of the studies in the bet ha-midrash, 
often dwelt in the same house; thus in Germany 
where the bet ha-midrash received the Latin name 
Clausa (Claus = cloister), also called “Claus Rab- 
bis” or “Clausner.” The synagogue and bet ha- 
midrash were often in the same building or adjoin- 
ing each other. For the course of studies and other 
regulations concerning the bet ha-midrash, see the 
articles Eptcation and TEACHER; also ACADEMIES, 
BAHUR, HEDER, and YESUIBAIL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Güdemann, Jüdisches Unterrichtsivesen 
Tührend. der Spanisehi- Arabisehen. Periode, 1873, p. 101 ; 
idem, Gesch. des Erzichungswesens und der Kultur der 
-Abendlünd. Juden. I. 1880, III. 1888 (see Index); idein, 
Quellenschriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und der 
Erzichung bci den Deutschen Juden, 1891 (see Index); 
Abrahams. Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 1896, pp. 34, 349 
ct aeq. ;. Hamburger, R. D. T. ii, sv. Lehrhaus: Weber, 
System der Altsynagogalen Theologie, 1880, pp. 34, 127- 
360: Schiirer, (.c.; Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 
243-251, 343-544. E 
J. SR. K. 
BET-TALMUD: Hebrew monthly review, de- 

voted to Talmudical and rabbinical studies and liter- 

ature; founded in 1881 by Isaac Hirsch Weiss and 

Meir Friedmann, at Vienna, and published by the 

former until its discontinuance in 1886. 

Besides the editors, among the contributors to this 
monthly were such scholars as Buber, Brüll, A. Ep- 
stein, Güdemann, Reifmann, Schechter, and many 


others prominent in the domain of Jewish learning. 


Some of the articles published in “ Bet-Talmud ? 


were also printed separately. 

L. G. 

BETERA, BENE. Sce BATHYRA. 

BETH-ANATH: A Canaanite city in the terri- 
tory of Naphtali, the name of which contains, as one 
of its elements, the name of a god, ANATH. Though 
the Israelites did not succeed in conquering this 
city, the Canaanitish inhabitants became tributary 
to them (Josh. xix. 98; Judges i. 38). The city is 
mentioned several timesin Egy ptian inscriptions (W. 
Max Müller, “ Asien und Europa,” pp. 195, 220). The 
exact location can not be definitely ascertained. It 
is generally supposed to be on the site of the pres- 
ent village 'Ainitha. in a fertile valley southeast of 
Tibnin in Galilee; but it is doubtful whether an im- 
pregnable fortress could have stood there. Since 


]. Bn. 


Rameses II. speaks of a mountain Beth-anath, W. 


Max Müller holds that the city itself lay in the valley. 
J. JR. F. Bv. 
BETH-ANOTH: City in the hills of Judah 

(Josh. xv. 59). It has been identified by both Con- 

der and Buhl (* Geographie," p. 158) with the mod- 

ern Beth Ainün. 
d IR: G. B. L. 
BETH-ARABAH (“house of Arabah”): A 
town situated, according to Josh. xv. 61, in the wil- 
derness of Judah. It was a border-town between 

Judah and Benjamin, and hence is credited to the 

former (Josh. 25.); while in Josh. xviii. 22 it is enu- 
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merated among the towns of Benjamin. Lying to 
the south of Beth-hoglah in the Jericho plain, indi- 
cations point to its identification with the modern 
‘Ain al-Feshkha, as proposed by the late Robertson 


Smith. In Josh. xviii. 18 the name is given as 
“Arabah.” 
HIR G. B. L. 


BETH-ARAM (Josh. xiii. 27) or BETH- 
HARAN (Num. xxxii. 86): A city east of the Jor- 
dan, The Talmud speaks of it as “Bethramta” 
(AnD n'a); Eusebius as “Bethramphta”; and Jose- 
phus as *Betharamatha." Herod the Great built a 
palace there which was destroyed after his death. 
The city was rebuilt by Herod Antipater and called 
“Julias,” in honor of the wife of Augustus, As the 
original name of the empress was Livia, Eusebius 
and others called the town “Livias.” The site is 
indicated by the ruins on the hill Tell-er-Rameh, in 
a fertile part of the Jordan. 

J, JR. F. Bc. 


BETH-ARBEL: Mentioned only once (Hosea x. 
14) asa city destroyed by Shalman. Opinions vary 
both as to the location of the place and as to the 
identification of Shalman. The most probable loca- 
tionis that of the modern Irbid on the east side of 
the Jordan (G. A. Smith, * Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land”). As for Shalman, Schrader (* K. 
A. 'T.,” di. 440-442) says he isa Moabite king, Shala- 
manu. Conder favors Shalmaneser III. ; Wellhausen 
("Kleine Propheten”) and Nowack (Commentary) 
Shalmaneser IV. A solution may be found in the 
Septuagint reading, “Beth-Jeroboam” for “ Beth- 
arbel” and “Shallum” for “Shalman.” The pas- 
sage would then refer to the destruction of the house 
of Jeroboam by Shallum (II Kings xv. 10). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


BETH-AVEN: A city on the border of Benja- 
min in the wilderness (Josh. xviii. 12), east of Bethel 
(Josh. vii. 2) and west of Michmash (I Sam. xiii. 5). 
It was the scene of a battle between Saul and the 
Philistines, in which the latter were defeated (I Sam. 
xiv. 28). 

In Hosea iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5, Beth-aven is probably a 
disguise for Beth-el, particularly in x. 5, where calves 
of Beth-aven as objects of idolatry are mentioned. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


BETH-AZMAVETH.. See AZMAVETH. 


BETH-DAGON: The name of several places 
apparently in ancient Palestine. 'The second ele- 
mentis the name of the Philistine god Dagon. In 
the Old Testament mention is made of a city called 
* Beth-dagon," allotted to the tribe of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 41; compare Tosef., Oh. iii. 9); and within the 
territory of the tribe of Asher there was also a Beth- 
dagon (Josh. xix. 97; compare Tosef., Sheb. vii. 
13). Sennacherib also mentions a Bit-daganna on 
his inscriptions (see Schrader, “K. B." ii. 92; De- 
litzsch, *Wo Lag das Paradies?" p. 289) which 
appears to be a third distinct locality. Beth-dagon 
occurs at the present day as the name of various 
places in Palestine; but it is doubtful whether 
any ancient cities can be associated with them. 
The Beth-dagon southeast of Jaffa is probably too 
far north for the Judean city mentioned in Josh. 


xv. 41; the Beth-dagon in the district of Acre, 
mentioned by Scholz, answers the required con- 
ditions. 

J. JR. F. Bv. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM: City of Moab (Jer. 
xlviii. 22) identical with ALMON DIBLATAIM. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

BETH-EL: Acity famous for its shrine, on the 
boundary between Ephraim and Judea—the site of 
the present little village of Béitin, on the southern 
slope of the Ephraimitic mountains. (See illustra- 
tion on page 120.) Originally the town was called 
Luz (Gen. xxviii. 19); but this name was displaced 
by that of the shrine, Beth-el (“house of God”). 
According to Gen. xii. 8, Abram erected an altar 
east of Beth-el; but the erection of the shrine—that 
is, of the holy stone—is ascribed to Jacob (Gen. 
xxviii 18; compare Gen. xxxv. 6, 14) Since in 
these narratives (Gen. xxviii. 19, xxxv. 7) Beth-el, 
“the holy place,” is distinguished from the city Luz, 
the shrine must have been outside thecity. A suit- 
able place would be the hill to the east of Béitin, 
where now are the ruins of a small fort. But 
Schlatter (* Zur Topographie Palistina’s,” pp. 286 ef 
seg.), who thinks that the name Beth-aven in the Old 
Testament (Hosea iv. 15 et seg.) is merely a sarcastic 
disguise of “ Beth-el " (so also the ' Talmud ; Neubauer, 
* G, T." p. 155), concludes from Josh. vii. 2 (com- 
pare Gen. xii. 8) that the shrine must be sought 
somewhat more to the east at Deir Diwán. The 
statement in the text of Josh. vii. 2, and Josh. xvi. 
3. also, which places Beth-el, together with Luz, on 
the boundary-line of Ephraim, can not, for textual 
reasons (compare the Septuagint reading), be taken 
as a conclusive proof that the shrine was at a great 
distance from the city. According to Judges xx. 
18, 26 et seg., the shrine was of great importance in 
the days of the Judges; still more so after the divi- 
sion of the kingdoms, when Jeroboam made it the 
chief Ephraimitic shrine (I Kings xii. 29 et seg. ; com- 
pare II Kings x. 29) "the king's chapel," as it is 
called in Amos vii. 18. At the time of Elisha there 
was a community of prophets at Beth-el (II Kings 
ii. 8). The oldest prophets name Beth-el as one of 
the centers of degenerate Israelite cult (Amos iii. 
14, iv. 4, v. 5; compare Hosea iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5). 
Amos came into the city at a great feast, and raised 
a storm of indignation among the priesthood and 
the people by his merciless condemnation of Israel 
(Amos vii. 10 ef seq.). 

Even after the conquest of Ephraim the shrine of 
Beth-el retained its importance (II Kings xvii. 28). 
When Josiah took possession of this old part of the 
Ephraimitic dominions he uprooted the illegitimate 
cult (II Kings xxiii. 15). After the Exile, Beth-el 
belonged to Judea (Ezra ii. 28). At the time of the 
Maccabees it is sometimes named as the seat of 
Syrian garrisons (I Macc. ix. 50). Otherwise, the 
place is only mentioned by the first Christian topog- 
rapher, the Pilgrim of Bordeaux, and by Eusebius, 
as a small country town. In Lam. R. ii 3 it is 
stated that Hadrian placed a guard at Beth-el to 
capture Jewish fugitives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palästina. 


Index, s.v. Beth-el: G. A. Smith. Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, etc., pp. 390 et seq., 200 et seq.; A. von Gall, 
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Alt isractlitische Cultstütten ; Benzinger, Arch. pp. 372-391 ; 

commentaries of Dillmann, Delitzseh, Straek, Holzinger, and 

Gunkel on Gen. xxviii. and Xxxv. 

J. JR. F. Bv. 

BETH-EMEK: A town on the border between 
Asher and Zebulun, belonging to the latter (Josh. 
xix. 27). It lay to the east of Acco; but its exact 
location has not been determined. 

J. JR. . G. B. L. 

BETH GUBRIN: Name of a city mentioned in 
the Talmud and in the Midrash (Neubauer, “G. T.” 
pp. 122 et seq.), called * Betogaboa ” by Ptolemy and 
others. It does not occur in the Old Testament; 
but Reland shows that it was one of the Idumean 
forts captured by Vespasian (Josephus, “B. J.” iv. 
S, $1). It was also called * Eleutheropolis," under 


coincides with the so-called “ Mount of the Franks” 
(Jebel Furédis), a high peak south of Jerusalem. 
But since it was on this hill that Herod the Great 
built a fort called “ Herodion,” it could hardly have 
become a mere village in the daysof Jerome. If the 
statement of Jerome be true (and there is no sufi- 
cient reason to doubt it), Beth-haccerem can not be 
the ‘Ain Karim, west of Jerusalem, as Cheyne 
(“ Encyc. Bibl.” i. 506) has it. This latter is rather 
to be identitied with the “ Kerem ” mentioned in the 
Septuagint to Josh. xv. 59. However, the village 
Beth-Kerem, which, according to the Mishnah (Nid- 
dah ii. 7), had a reddish color, may be identical with 
the Biblical Beth-haccerem. 


J. JR. F. Bv. 


VIEW OF BETH-EL. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


which name it is often mentioned by Eusebius. 
In his time it was the capital of the province within 
which it lay. The site of the ancient city is deter- 
mined by the present village Bét Gibrün in south- 
western Judea, that contains some ruins. In the 
vicinity are many natural caves, artificially en- 
larged; hence it is thought that the name “ Eleu- 
theropolis,” that is, “free city,” arose through a 
confusion between “hor” (cave) and “hor” (free). 
The original name, which was not supplanted by 
the Greek form, is found in even the oldest Moham- 
medan writers. 

J. JR. F. Be. 

BETH-HACCEREM : According to Neh. iii. 14, 
a Judean city; described in Jer. vi. 1 as a high place 
visible ata great distance. Jerome (on the passage) 
speaks of Beth-haccerem as a village still existing 
on the road between Jerusalem and Tekoa. This 


BETH-HILLEL, DAVID DE: Beni-Isracl; 
author of a book of “Travels,” Madras, 1853, the 
first work by a Jew published in India. He de- 
scribes his travels through India, but is otherwise 
of little importance. 


d dE Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Exhibition, NO. 
OU, 
d. 


BETH-HORON: Name of two villages at the 
western end of the Ephraimite mountains, called re- 
spectively “upper Beth-horon” (Josh. xvi. 5) and 
“nether Beth-horon” (Josh. xvi. 8, xviii. 18; I Kings 
ix. 17). They are nowadays spoken of as the two 
villages “Bet ‘fir et-Tahta” (the lower) and * Bet 
‘fir el-Foka” (the upper). They were situated on 
an old road leading from Gideon to the plain on the 
coast; this is mentioned in the Old Testament as 
a difficult and steep road between the villages of 
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Beth-horon (Josh. x. 10; 7 avaBaorg Bacfupoy, I. Macc. 
iii. 16), or Morad Beth-horon (Josh. x. 11; ÈV TÌ kaza- 
Baser Baiftopóv, I. Macc. iii. 24). In ancient times 
the road was the principal highway between the 
mountains and the plain. Here the Canaanites fled 
from Joshua (Josh. x. 10 e£ seg.); and by this road 
the Egyptian king Shishak probably invaded the 
country, since Beth-horon is mentioned in the 
inscription relating his victory (W. Max Miller, 
“Asien und. Europa,” p. 106). It was for strategic 
reasons that Solomon fortified the lower Beth-horon. 
In Grecian times the Syrian general Seron attempted 
to force an entrance by Beth-horon into the country, 
but was repulsed by Judas Maccabeus (I Macc. iii. 
13 et seq.) Nicanor afterward met with the same 
fate (I Macc. vii. 89 et seg.) When Bacchides be- 
came master of the Jewish country he strongly for- 
tified this important point. It is again mentioned 
when the Romans under Cassius sustained heavy 
losses there (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 19, 8 8). It may 
also be eathered from the Old Testament that these 
two villages were built by the daughter of Ephraim 
(I Chron. vii. 24), and that Sanballat, the adversary 
of Nehemiah, came from there (Neh. ii. 10, 19; xiii. 
98), For the form * Horóni " compare 'Qpovtv; t.e., 


- Horonaim" in Septuagint of Josh. ix. 10 and 11; 


Sam. xiii. 24. Several of the Talmudic scholars 


came from Beth-horon (Neubauer, “G. T." p. 154). 
dirt ; F. Bv. 


BETH-JAAZEK: According to the Mishnah 
(R. H. ii. 4), a large court in which the Sanhedrin 
awaited the announcement of the new moon. The 
Palestinian Talmud ascribes its name to the fact that 
the calculation of the calendar was settled (pry) there. 

d 3d | F. Br. 


BETH-JESHIMOTH: Townin the district east 
of the Jordan, allotted to the tribe of Reuben ac- 
cording to Num. xxxiii, 49 and Josh. xii. 9, xiii. 20; 
butin Ezek. xxv. 9 it is mentioned as a Moabitish 
city. Josephus calls the city * Besimoth " (^ B. J.” 
iv. 7, $6). Eusebius speaks of it as “ Bethsimuth,” 
and states that it was situated on the Dead Sea, 10 
toman miles southeast of Jericho. Its exact site is 
suid to have been on a sandy hill southwest of 
Beth-haran. From this it appears that the Tal- 
mudie assertion that Beth-jeshimoth is 12 miles 
distant from Abel-shittim is not correct (Neubauer, 
* G. T.” p. 251). 

J. JR. F; DBE: 

BETH HA-KENESETH. See SYNAGOGUE. 


BETH-LEHEM-JUDAH (I Sam. xvii 12; 
Judges xvii. 7, xix. 1): The modern Bait Lahm, sit- 
uated about 5 miles south of Jerusalem, some 15 
minutes’ walk east of the road to Hebron, ona range 
of hills surrounded by fertile and beautiful valleys. 
The city was also called “Ephratah” (Josh. xv. 60, 
LXX.; Micah v. 1 [À. V. 2]; Ruth i. 2, iv. 11; but 
hardly Gen. xxxv. 16, 19; xlviii. 7). In IChron. ii. 50 
et seq., iv. 4, Ephratah is the wife of Caleb from whom 
Beth-lehem descended. Beth-lehem is mentioned 
among the cities of Judah in Josh. xv. 60, in a pas- 
sage which is missing in the Hebrew text, but which 
has been preserved in the Septuagint. 

In the epic stories of the Book of Judges neither 
Beth-lehem nor any other city of Judah is mentioned. 
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In theadditions to this book it is named as the home 
of the Levite who migrated to Ephraim (Judges 
xvii. 1) Beth-lehem is also the scene of the idyl of 
iuth, It was through David, whose family lived 
at Beth-lehem, that the little country town achieved 
an unexpected fame. The characteristic story told 
in II Sam. xxiii. 13 e£ seg. shows how much David 
was attached to his native city. But he did not re- 
main there. He chose a larger capital, and thus 
Beth-lehem could continue undisturbed in its quiet 
ways. According to II Chron. xi. 6, the town was 
fortified by Rehoboam. Micah (v. 1) predicted that 
Beth-lehem, Ephratah or (omitting *lehem ") Beth 
Ephratah would be the birthplace of à new Mes- 
sianic David. 

Nothing further is found in the Old Testament 
concerning this country town, that was probably 
nothing more than an insignificant village, except 
that a number of its citizens returned to Judah after 
the Exile (Ezra ii. 91). It is not mentioned in the 
Book of Maccabees, nor in post-Biblical times by 
Josephus. But it became of world-historic impor- 
tance as the traditional birthplace of Jesus, and as 
such is still the goal of pious pilgrimages. Hadrian 
built here a shrine to Adonis, in order to irritate the 
Christians; this shows how important the town had 
become to the Christian world. As carly as the 
second century a stable in one of the grottos close by 
the town was pointed out as the birthplace of Jesus 
(Justin Martyr, “Dial. cum Tryph.” pp. 70, 78). 
Constantine built a splendid basilica in Beth-lehem, 
substantially the same church which is still admired 
by modern travelers. Below the church is the 
grotto regarded as the birthplace of Jesus. Jerome 
occupied a grotto near by when translating the 
Bible. During the Crusades Beth-lehem suffered 
greatly from Mohammedan violence. To-day it is 
a flourishing town, inhabited only by Christians. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. A. Smith, Hist. Geography of Palestine, 

pp. 318 et seq.: Buhl, Geographie des Alten Paltistina, pp. 

19, 155-156: Tobler, Bethlehem; Palmer, Das Jetzige Beth- 

lcehem.in Zeits. des Deutsch. Paliist. Vereins, xvii. 39 et seq. 

J. IR. F. Bc. 


BETH-PEOR: A place in the valley of the 
Jordan which, in Josh. xiii. 20, is apportioned to the 
Reubenites. In Deuteronomy (iii. 29, iv. 46, xxxiv. 
6) it is stated that the people were in the valley of 
the Jordan, opposite Beth-peor, when the Deutero- 
nomic law was promulgated. Hosea (ix. 10) probably 
means the same place when he speaks of Baal-peor. 
According to Eusebius (* Onomastica," ed. Lagarde, 
cexxxiii. 78: ecc. 2), the city was situated 6 Roman 
miles from Livias (or Beth-haran) near Mount Peor 
(compare Num. xxiii. 28). According to another 
statement of Eusebius (“ Onomastica,” cexiii. 47), 
this mountain lay on the road from Livias to Hesh- 
bon; and according to Jerome (db. exv. 1), it was 7 
miles distant from the latter. But no place corre- 
sponding to these descriptions has as yet been found. 
The references to Beth-peor in the Talmud, collected 
by Neubauer. “G. T." pp. 202, 208, prove that the 
place survived the destruction of the Second Temple. 

JH. F. Bv. 


BETH-REHOB or REHOB: An Aramaic city 
which sent reenforcements to the Ammonites during 
the war with David (II Sam. x. 6, 8; compare 


Beth-Shan 
Bethar 


ISam. 14, 47, LXX.). According to Judges xviii. 28, 
the city of Dan was built in the plain of Beth-rehob. 
The latter is also mentioned as the northern frontier 
place of Palestine (Num. xiii. 21). Robinson tried 
to identify Beth-rehob with the fort Hunén along 
the western border of the upper Jordan valley: but 
judging from the statements in the Old Testament, 
it must be a place east of the Jordan. It is possible 
that Beth-rehob is the ancient name of Banias, assu- 
ming that this place is not to be identified with Hasar 
Enan (compare BAAL-GAD). 
J. JR. 


BETH-SHAN. Sce BETH-SNEAN. 


BETH-SHEAN or BETH-SHAN: Fortified 
town of Canajan. The Baisánof to-day, in the lower 
part of the Jaltid chasm, 120 meters below the level 
of the sea. The Israelites did not succeed in con- 
quering this city, which was strongly fortified by 
nature (Josh. xvii. 16; Judges i. 27). Whether it 
was conquered by the Philistines or whether the 
Canaanites opened their city to them is not clear 
from the stories of I Sam. xxxi. 10 and II Sam. xxl. 
19. But like all the other cities that had not been 
vanquished, Beth-shean had fallen into the hands 
of the Israelites by the time of Solomon (I Kings 
iv. 12). In Greek timesit was Hellenized and named 
Sky pthopolis (Judges i. 97, LXX.; II Macc. xii. 29; 
Judith iii. 10; Josephus. and elsewhere). But the 
Hebrew name is used not only in I Macc. v. 52, xii. 
40 et seq., but also in the Talmud (see Neubauer, “G. 
T.” pp. 174 et seg.), and has entirely supplanted the 
Greek name. At the time of Hyrcanus the city 
again fell into the hands of the Jews, but became 
free under Pompey and belonged to the league 
Dexarouts. During the war for independence Beth- 
shean was taken by the Jews, but it was soon recap- 
tured by the pagans, who took bloody vengeance on 
the Jews. Interesting ruins of temples, bridges, a 
theater, etc., bear witness to the flourishing condi- 
tion of the city in Greco-Roman times. The Tal- 
mud speaks of the fertile surroundings of this town, 
and of the strictness with which the Jews living 
there fulfilled the Law (Neubauer, “G. T." 25.). The 
forms Beth-shean and Beth-shan rest upon slightly 
variant spellings of the Hebrew form, “shan” 
representing a natural contraction of “shean.” 

J. JR. FP. BU. 


F. Be. 


BETH-SHE‘ARIM: According to rabbinic ac- 
counts, the Sanhedrin was destined to pass through 
ten exiles during the period 30-170, and to be com- 
pelled to wander from place to place. One of its 
stations was to be the city of Beth-she‘arim, in which 
R. Judah I. resided for a long time (R. H. 51b; 
Sanh. 32b; Ket. 103b) Asthe next place of sojourn 
was Sepphoris, Beth-she‘arim is identified with El- 
Shajerah (Al-Shajarah), south of Sepphoris (Neu- 
bauer, *G. T." p. 200). From the etymology of the 
name, àyt/-syn, Schwarz (“Das Heilige Land,” 
p. 188) identifiesit with the modern village Turanat 
the Jebel Turan northeast of Sepphoris (Fischer and 
Guthe's Map of Palestine, c. 3). 

According to Tosef., Ter. vii. 14, Johanan b. Nuri 
also dwelt in Beth-she‘arim; and, as the same place 
is called “sw n3 in Yer. Ter. viii. 46a, the two names 
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must be identical. The latter name of the place is 

used also in Yer. Kil ix. 39b and Yer. Ket. xii. 92a: . 

thither was conveyed the coffin of R. Judah I., who 

died in Sepphoris. “sw m3 is also mentioned as a 

place of btirial in Yer. M. K. iii. 826. Certain texts 

of the latter, however, substitute Bet-biri in the 
neighborhood of Cæsarea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Aruch Completum, ii. S7: Hildes- 
heimer. Beiträge zur Geographic Patliistina’s, p. 39: Buhi, 
Geographie des Alten Palästina, p. 21i. 

G. ' S. KR. 
BETH-SHEMESH (IR-SHEMESH in Josh. 

xix. 41).—Biblical Data: A city of the hill-country 

between Judea and the coast on the southern side 

of Wadi Sarár, called to-day ‘Ain Shems.  Ac- 
cording to Josh. xix. 41, it was one of the cities 
of Dan, and according to Josh. xv. 10, it was 

on the boundary-line of Judea. In Josh. xxi. 

16 it is named as a Levitic city. The Ark of the 


Covenant of Yuwu remained here fora time after it 


had been released by the Philistines (I Sam. vi. 9 ef 
seg.). At the time of Solomon, Beth-shemesh was 
the seat of one of the royal officers (I Kings iv. 9). 
Later on Amaziah, king of Judea. incurred a serious 
defeat there. Under Ahaz, Beth-shemesh was con- 
quered by the Philistines (II Chron. xxviii. 18). 
Nothing further is heard of the town, although it 
still existed at the time of Eusebius. Another Beth- 
shemesh was situated in the territory of the children 
of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 98; Judges i. 33). "There 
seems to have been still another Beth-shemesh, men- 
tioned in Josh. xix. 92. Neither of these latter two 
has been identified. The Beth-shemesh of Jer. xliii. 
is generally supposed to be the Egyptian Heliopolis, 
which is called Cx in the Old Testament. On ac- 
count of this discrepancy Winckler (* Alttest. Un- 
tersuchungen,” p. 180) would strike out Beth, and 
translate shemesh “ pillars of the sun.” 

Join. F. Bv. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Various explana- 
tions are offered for the disaster which, according to 
the Masoretic text, befell fifty thousand people in 
the very moment of their rejoicing over the return 
of the Holy Ark (I Sam. vi. 19). Josephus expiains 
(* Ant." vi. 1, & 4) that they sinned in presuming, 
not being priests, to lay their hands upon the Ark of 
the Law. The Talmud affirms that the inhabitants 
of Beth-shemesh were irreverent, greeting the ap- 
pearance of the Ark with the cry, “Who angered 
thee that thou wert wroth, and who then hath ap- 
peased thee that thou art kindly disposed toward 
us?" Another account is that these people perished 
because they were so sordid as not to pause in their 
work in the fields at the appearance of the Ark. 

The somewhat curious wording of the passage (I 
Sam. 7.e.), “He smote of the people seventy men. 
fifty thousand men” (“and” does not appear in the 
Hebrew text), is explained by rabbinical authorities 
as indicating that this enumeration refers to two 
classes of people: the learned, whose number sev- 
enty represents the Sanhedrin, and the ordinary 
people, represented by the larger number. Other 
expounders, no doubt referring to the Septuagint 
reading which mentions only the seventy men, inter- 
pret this as meaning that only the members of the 
Sanhedrin perished, but that on account of their 
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prominence their loss was equal to the loss of fifty 
thousand of the plain people (Sotah 85a, b; Yer. 
Sanh. ii. 20b; compare also the Targum and pseudo- 


Jerome, * Questiones,” upon I Sam. vi. 19). 
L. G. 


BETH-SHITTAH (“place of acacia-trees”): A 
place near Abel-meholah, To it the Midianites fled 
when pursued by Gideon (Judges vii. 22). The name 


occurs only here; the place has not been identified. 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


BETH-ZUR: A city in southern Judea (Josh. 
xv. 58: I Chron. ii. 45; Neh. iii. 16) which was for- 
titicd ‘by Rehoboam (II Chron, xi. 7) It was a 
strongly walled place, situated on the eastern bound- 
arv-line of Judea. The town was repeatedly be- 
sieged during the time of the Maccabees (I Macc. iv. 
o8 cf seq., vi. 50, ix. 02, x. 14, xi. 65) Its situa- 
tion is indicated by the ruins near a hill of Bét-sur, 
or Burj-sur. 

TJR: F. Bc. 


BETHABARA: An unidentified place men- 
tioned in Johni.98. According to Origen's reading, 
the name is brought into connection with the He- 


brew “‘abarah” (crossing), and is supposed to refer 
to one of the many fords of the Jordan. Another 


reading is “Bethany” (BecOavia), but no place of this” 


name east of the Jordan is known. Grove, Wilson, 
and Cheyne combine both readings into Byfara3pa— 
that is. * Beth-nimra ? in the Jordan valley, northeast 
of the Dead Sea. 


J. JIR. F. Be. 


BETHANY (Bz0avía): A place referred to in the 
Gospels, and probably also in the Talmud, under 
the forms *3" n3, (DIS PPPS n3, and sym ma but 
not mentioned in the Old Testament (Pes, 53a ; Tosef., 
Shebitit, ed. Zuckermandel, 30, 71). According to 
John (xi. 18), it was “nigh unto Jerusalem, about fif- 
teen furlongs off"; according to Jerome (“ Onomas- 
ticon,” ecviii.), ^in secundo ab Ælia milliario ” (at the 
second mile-postfrom Jerusalem). This is the site of 
the village El-Azariyeh on the southeastern slopes of 
the Mount of Olives. The identification is estab- 
lished by the name “ El-Azarivah,” which is the 
Arabie form for * Lazarium." as Bethany was some- 
times called by the Christians. The village, with its 
olive-, fig-, almond-, and carob-trees, is a little oasis 
in that barren region. The figs (Hebr., *te'enah 7), 
which are also mentioned in the Talmud, probably 


gave the place its name. 
T. JR. F. Bc. 


BETHAR: City in Palestine, scene of the war 
of Bar Kokba (132-135), and mentioned as such in 
Mishuah Ta‘anit iv. 6; Yer. Ta‘anit 69a; Babli 
Ta'auit 20b, 29a; Lam. R. to chaps. ii. 2 and iv. 8; 
Yer. Der. 3d; Toscf., Yeb. xiv. 8; Bab. Yeb. 192a; 
Sanh. 17b; R. H. 18b, as well as in many other pas- 
sages in Talmud and Midrash. The name is written 
in various ways: usually ànm'3, but in the Cam- 
bridge and Hamburg MSS, (Ta‘anit iv. 6), ann: 
so also in “Halakot Gedolot," ed. Hildesheimer, 
p. 189, and Sherira’s * Letter," ed. Neubauer (* Medi- 
eval Jewish Chronicles," i. 4, MSS.); but db. ii. 109, 
^n ma. the reading in Kohut, “Light of Shade," p. 


41; Sn m3, in Cant. R. to chap. ii. 17, but Sn ma. 


Bethar 


Neubauer, 7). i. 171. These sources indicate that 
Bethar was a town of importance as early as the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and was, moreover, 
the seat of a Sanhedrin; its inhabitants, who fre- 
quently suffered at the hands of the Jerusalem pil- 
grims, are said to have rejoiced exceedingly over 
the fall of that city. Bar Kokba made Bethar the 
chief base of the uprising against the homans; and 
upon its suppression, Dethar— within the walls of 
which large masses of Jews had sought refuge—was 
closely surrounded by the Romans under Julius 
Severus, and was besieged for two and a half years 
(139-135): see concluding part of Seder ‘Olam R. 
compared with Yer. Ta‘anit 69a, and Lam. R. ii. 8, 
according to which this period of time does not refer 
to the duration of the war, but to that of the siege 
of Bethar; the war itself, according to Jerome (on 
Dan. i. 9, end), lasting three years and six months. 
During the war Bethar afforded shelter to an enor- 
mous population, which fact gave rise to exagger- 
ated rabbinical accounts that Bethar had several 
hundred schools for children, and that the school 
youth boastingly declared that they could overthrow 
the enemy with their pen-reeds. When the stream, 
Yoredet ha-Zalman, ran dry in summer, the city 
began to suffer from want of water. The Samaritan 
Book of Joshua (ed. Juynboll, x1vii.) relates that the 
provisions. which were secretly conveyed to the 
town, suddenly, as if by miracle, ceased to be sup- 
plied. It issaid that there were two subterranean 
passages leading from the city to Jerichoand Lydda; 
that the Jews made use of them for the transporta- 
tion of provisions; and that the Samaritans betrayed 
this secret to the Romans and thus brought about 
the fall of Bethar. Rabbinic sources (Yer. Ta‘anit 
68d; Lam. R. to chap. ii, 2) also speak of a 
Samaritan's treachery that, furthermore, caused 
the death of the pious R. Eleazar of Modin. 
Hence it may be concluded that Bethar was situated 
close to the Samaritan territory, and that the story 
of the underground passages to Jericho and Lydda 
can not be credited, for they are plainly features of 
the siege of Jerusalem, transferred to Bethar. Neu- 
bauer is therefore incorrect in locating Bethar in the 
vicinity of Beth-shemesh, basing his opinion on the 
Balap of the Septuagint on II Sam. xv. 24; for this 
place is not found in the Masoretie text, and thus 
no light is conveyed from that source as to its local- 
ity, Eusebius (“ Hist. Eccl.” iv. 6) calls the city 
Bi060gpa (variant Be005o, Byfjp)—which agrees with 
the above-cited spelling, 7nN'2; and he states that 
Bethar lay in the vicinity of Jerusalem. On this 
account Schiirer and others (Ritter, Tebler, Deren- 
bourg, Renan) identify Bethar with the modern Bit- 
tir, which is situated at a distance of three hours 
southwest from Jerusalem and contains the remains 
of an old fortification on a steep neck of land. - The 
Byrápic of Josephus (“ B. J.” iv. 8, Į 1) is said to be 
different from this Bittir. If, however, Bethar had 
been situated near Jerusalem, it is Inconceivable 
that Jerusalem should have taken no part in the 
war, Griitz (* Gesch. der Juden,” 3d ed., iv. 144), on 
the other hand, declares the statement of Eusebius 
to be erroneous and locates Bethar north of Antipa- 
tris; four Roman miles south of Cæsarea. This 
would put Bethar in the neighborhood of Samaria. 


Bethel 
Betrothal 


Lebrecht (in * Magazin für die Wissensch. des Juden- 

thums,” iii. 1876) also places Bethar in this region— 

that is to say, at à great distance northward from 

Jerusalem—and endeavors to prove that Bethar is 

identical with the Roman Castra Vetera of Seppho- 

ris; SY 3 was said to be the equivalent of * Vetera ” 

(compare Hoffmann, * Magazin,” 1878, p. 188) This 

view is followed by Kohut, Fürst, and Krauss in 

their Talmudic dictionaries. Nevertheless, the site 
of Bethar must still be considered doubtful. From 
the Talmud it can be determined only that the town 
was situated near the sea (Git. ova; compare Yer. 

Ta‘anit 69a), for the blood of those killed is said to 

have owed into the sea. Bethar was destroyed on 

the same day as Jerusalem, on the Ninth of Ab 

(Ta‘anit iv. 6; compare Jerome on Zech. yiii., where 

instead of “Bethel” read “ Bethar "U). the killed 

(nma an) were left to decay in the open field; and 

only after the hatred of war had abated was it made 

possible to give them burial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzfeid, in Monatssehrift. 1856, p. 105; Le- 
brecht, Die Stadt Bether, cin -hundertjdhriges Missver- 
stdindniss. in Magazin, iii. 27 et seq. (also as a separate pam- 
phlet, Berlin, 1877) ; Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, pp. 
]03-114: Schürer. Gesch, 3d ed.. i. GHB ct seq. Grütz, Gesch. 
der Juden, iv., 8d ed., p. IH; Badeker, Palästina und Sy- 
rien, 5th ed., p. 16. 

G. So RR 
[In favor of the identification with Bittir, how- 
ever, it might be mentioned that in 1874 Clermont- 

Ganneau discovered there a Latin inscription men- 

tioning detachments of the fifth (Macedonica) and 

the tenth (Claudia) legions, the very ones which had 
been called from the Danube to put down the revelt 
of Bar Kokba. A Roman garrison was left at Bit- 
tir just because of its strategic importance. See 

Clermont-Ganneau, in * Académie des Inscriptions, 

Comptes Rendus,” 1894, pp. 149 et seq. ; Hanauer, in 

*Pal Explor. Fund, Quart. Statements," 1894, p. 

149: Buhl, “Geogr. des Alten Palistina,” p. 165; 

Cheyne, in * Encyc. Bibl.” i. 399.—G. | 


BETHEL, or DE SYNAGOGA (Nma jp, “of 
the house of God”): An Italian-Jewish family. 
several members of which are known as liturgical 


poets and copyists. According to a family tra- 
dition, it was one of the four prominent Jewish 
families deported by Titus to Rome after the de- 
struction of the Temple. Thename * Bethel,” how- 
ever, seems to be derived from Casadio (= house of 
God, “beth-el”), probably their place of origin. 

Traces of this family are found as early as the 
twelfth century. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century the name had almost disappeared, and 
the family had assumed the name of Axaw, of 
which family the Bethelides had always been a 
branch. 

The following members are best known to fame: 

Ismael ben Moses Bethel: Physician; lived 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Jehiel ben Mattithiah Bethel: Physician; 
lived at Pisa in the fourteenth century (compare 
* He-Haluz," ix., part 2, p. 50). 

Jekuthiel Bethel: Son of the preceding; copy- 
ist; lived at Rome at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The library of Parma possesses à * Mah- 
zor? written by him for Nethaneel ben Abraham 
(see Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." vii. 115). 
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Joab b. Benjamin Bethel: Liturgical poet; 
lived at Rome at the end of the fourteenth, century 
and the beginning of the fifteenth. He was the au- 
thor of a *Kaddish" in 8 strophes (compare Zunz, 
“ Literaturgeschichte,” p. 490; Landshut, "'Xm. 
mude ha-Abodah," p. 80) He is mentioned hy 
Rieti in his “ Paradiso," p. 105. 

Joab ben Nadan ben Daniel Bethel: Litur. 
gical poet; lived at Rome in the fourteent century. 
He was the author of a “Reshut” on “Nishmat” 
for the Feast of Pentecost (compare Luzzatto, 
“Mebo,” p. 23). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, iii. 167 et scq.: 

Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, p. 8: Vogelstein and Rieger, 

Gesch, der Juden in Rom, i. 299, 807, 332. 


G. I. Bn. 


BETHESDA: Apoolin Jerusalem. According 
to John v. 2—the only passage wherein it is men- 
tioned—it was “by the sheep market,” hence on the 
north of the Temple-hill. Its exact location can not 
be definitely fixed. The Pilgrim ot Bordeaux 
(about 333) and also Eusebius (* Onomasticon,” 
eelx., ed. Lagarde) describe it as a double pond 
with reddish water, surrounded by five colonnades. 
Hence it might be identified with the two ponds be- 
low the convent of the Sisters of Zion, During the 
Middle Ages, Bethesda was supposed to be the pond 
on the western side of the French church of St. 
Anne (compare * Palestine Exploration Fund,” 1888, 
pp. 115 et seq.). There is a later tradition, entirely 
without foundation, that identifies Bethesda with the 
Birket Israel, a large basin at the northeastern corner 
of the Temple-hill. 

J. JR. 


BETHPHAGE: Town mentioned in several pas- 
sages of the New Testament (Matt. xxi. 1; Mark 
xi 1: Luke xix. 29), in all of which it is brought 
into connection with Bethany, or the Mount of 
Olives. It was, therefore, on the road to Jericho, 
near Jerusalem, and outside of the wall. This is 
known also from Talmudical references, where it is 
given as the Sabbath distance limit (Neubauer, “G. 
T." p. 147). According to some passages of the 
Talmud, also, it would appear that Bethphage (Tos. 
Pes. viii.) was near, yet outside, Jerusalem ‘35 m3, 
Sotah 45a). Yet it is referred to as surrounded by 
a wall (Pes. 68b, 91a; Men. 78b), which description 
does not exactly correspond to any known locality 
in the immediate neighborhood of J erusalem. The 
exact location, however, has not been determined 
(see Buhl, " Geographie des Alten Palästina,” p. 
155). 

J. JR. 


BETHSAIDA: A town in northern Palestine 
not mentioned in the Old Testament, but referred to 
in the Gospels, and by Josephus, Pliny, and others. 
According to Josephus (“ Ant.” xviii. 2, $ 1; 5, J 
“B.J.” ii. 9, 81; iii. 9, § 7), Philip transformed the vil- 
lage Bethsaida—situated on the Jordan where it dis- 
charges into the Sea of Galilee—into a large, flour- 
ishing city, which he called Julias. The Gospels 
mention the village Bethsaida; Jesus sometimes 
stayed there; and Philip, Andrew, and Peter came 
Mark vi. 45; viii. 22. 205 
It has been falsely 


F. Bu. 


G. B. L. 


Luke ix. 10; John i. 44, xii. 21). 
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assumed from some of these passages that there was 
a Bethsaida west of the Jordan. The statement of 
John (xii. 21) that Bethsaida lay in Galilee is not 
convincing, as J osephus and others sometimes con- 
sider portions of the eastern coast of the lake as be- 
longing to Galilee (compare Buhl, " Geographie des 
Alten Palästina,” p. 242). But one must probably 
makea distinction between Bethsaida-Julias and the 
fishing village Bethsaida mentioned in the Gospels. 
The latter was probably close by the lake, while the 
city of Philip lay higher up, near the little plain of 
Batiha. 

J. JR. 


BETHUEL.—Biblical Data: 1. According to 
Gen. xxii. 22, a descendant of Arphaxad (compare 
Gen. xi. 18-22). He was the son of Nahor and 
Mileah, and father of Laban and Rebekah. Since 
in Gen. xxv. 20 and xxviii. 2, 5, Bethuel is 
called “the Syrian fAramean] of Padan-aram,” 
he must have been, according to this source, a 
descendant of Aram, the brother of Arphaxad 
(Gen, x. 92; compare Budde, * Urgeschichte,” pp. 
421-426). In the story of Rebekah’s marriage (Gen. 
xxiv.) he is only mentioned once, as taking anactive 


F. Bu. 


part in events (verse 50, “then Laban and Bethuel - 


answered”). Some critics omit his name here, and 
assume that Bethuel was already dead at that time 


. (Ball, “S. B. O. IT." ad loc.; Holzinger, Commen- 


tarv to Gen. p. 170). Other critics (e.g., Dillmann, in 
loeo) suppose that throughout, Gen. xxiv. the name 
* Dethuel? is a later addition. Gunkel (Commen- 
tary to Gen. pp. 226, 229) finds here two traditions, 
and supposes the Bethuel of verse 50 to be a younger 
brother of Laban. Some critics think that Bethuel 
may have been the name of an Aramean tribe in 
Mesopotamia. | 

2, Name of a town in the tribe of Simeon (Josh. 
xix. 4; I Chron. iv. 30), the site of which has not 
yet been identified. 


J. JR. B. E. 


—In Rabbinical Literature: Bethuel, being 
king of Haran, exercised the jus primæ noctis in his 


dominions. The people consented. only on condi- 
tion that he should use this privilege also toward the 
members of his own family. God, therefore, let him 
die suddenly when Eliezer wooed Rebekah for Isaac, 
in order to spare her the dreadful ordeal. This 
explains why, in the Biblical account of Eliezer’s 
wooing (Gen. xxiv. 50), Bethuel isat first mentioned, 
but afterward only Rebekah's mother and brother 
are referred to, Bethuel having died during the night 
(Yalk. i. 109, probably from the lost Midrash 
Abki). Another legend states that Bethuel intended 
to kill Eliezer when he saw the treasures which the 
latter brought with him, and, not being able to 
carry out his purpose, on account of Eliezer’s great 
streneth (see ELIEZER, IN RABBINICAL LITERA- 
TERE), he mixed poison with his food. The angel 
who accompanied Eliezer changed the plates, 
however, so that Bethuel ate the poisoned portion 
which he had intended for Eliezer. and died there- 
from (Yalk. Ze., Midrash Aggadah, ed. Buber, 
Vienna, 1894, i. 58, 59). According to the old Mid- 
rashim, Bethuel refused to give his daughter in 
marriage, and for that reason God caused him to die 


| tual though incomplete marriage. 


suddenly, while Eliezer was staying in his house 
(Gen. R. 1x. 12). 
L. G. 

BETHULIA  (Barovota, BatrovAía, Berv2ova, 
Barvioba; Vulgate, Bethulia): Name of the city 
which, according to the Book of Judith, was besieged 
by Holofernes; the home of Judith. In the shorter 
version of the legend published by Gaster (“ Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology,” 
1894, xvi. 156 et seg.), Jerusalem is the besieged 
city. The name “ Bethulia” may, therefore, be 
assumed to be an allegorical one, meaning per- 
haps “ Beth-el” (house of God), or it may be a word 
compounded of “betulah " and “Jah” (* YHWH’S 
virgin”). In the better-known longer version, 
however, the whole context points to the situation 
of the city as having been on the mountains to 
the south of the large plain of J ezreel. Bethulia is, 
moreover, spoken of in a way to distinguish it de- 
cidedly from Jerusalem. It may therefore be ac- 
cepted that in the longer version the story has been 
connected with a definite tradition current in that 
locality. The original allegorical name, however, 
may have been applied to a place in that region; 
but it has not yet been possible to find traces of the 
name in the region to the south of the large plain. 
The name “ Mataliye,” a place on a hill south of the 
small fertile plain Merj-el-Gharak, comes nearest to 
it; but this point is too far south to correspond to the 
details given in the Book of Judith. This objection 
applies even more stron ely to the fort Sânûr, which is 
still farther south, and to which, among others, 
Guerin refers it. Marta ("Intorno al Vero Sito de 
Betulia,” 1887) has tried to identify the city with 
El-Bared, west of Jennina, a location that, topo- 
graphically con sidered, is quite possible. According 
to Willrich (“ Judaica.” 1900), “ Bethulia ” is a cor- 
ruption of “ Bethalagan.” 

J. SR. F. Bu. 

BETROTHAL (rovvsN in Talmudic Hebrew): 
The term “betrothal” in Jewish law must not be 


understood in its modern sense; that is, the agree- 
ment of a man and awoman to marry, by which the 
parties are not, however, definitely bound, but which 


may be broken or dissolved without formal divorce. 
Betrothal or engagement such as this is not known 
either to the Bible or to the Talmud, and only crept 
in among the medieval and modern Jews through the 
influence of the example of the Occidental nations 
among whom they dwelt, without securing a definite 
status in rabbinical law. 

Several Biblical passages refer to the negotiations 
requisite for the arranging of a marriage (Gen. xxiv. : 

Song of Songs viii. $; Judges xiv. 2-7), 

In which were conducted by members 

the Bible. of the two families involved, or their 

deputies, and required usually the con- 

sent of the prospective bride (if of age); but when 

the agreement had been entered into, it was definite 

and binding upon both groom and bride, who were 

considered as man and wife in all legal and religious 
aspects, except that of actual cohabitation. 

The root WaN ("to betroth ”), from which the 
Talmudic abstract PON C betrothal”) is derived, 
must be taken in this Sense: i.e., to contract an ac- 
In two of the 
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passages in which it occurs the betrothed woman isdi- | was allowed to pass before the marriage was com. 
rectly designated as “wife” (IT Sam. iii, 14. "my wife | pleted by the formal home-taking (*nissu'in,? “Jik. 
whom I have betrothed " (^ erasti”), aud Deut. xxii. | kuhin?). In case the bride was a widow or the 
24 where the betrothed is designated as “the wife | groom a widower, this interval was reduced to thirty 
of his neighbor”), In strict accordance with this | days (Ket. v. 2; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 56), 
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SCENE AT A BETROTHAL OF GERMAN JEWS, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(From Bodenschatz, ‘ Kirebliche Verfassung.’’) 


sense the rabbinical law declares that the betrothal | After the dispersal of the Jews had brought them 
is equivalent to an actual marriage and only to be | into contact with the Western peoples, this arrange- 
dissolved by a formal divorce. ment was felt to be inconvenient and out of harmony 

After the betrothal a period of twelve months | with the prevailing views. It therefore became 
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eustomary to perform the entire marriage ceremony, 
betrothal and home-taking (“ erusin” and “nissu’in”), 
at one time; and an afflancing or 

Betrothal engagement similar to that prevail- 
and Home- ing among non-Jews was introduced. 
Taking. This was not an entire innovation, as 
its roots already existed in the cus- 

tom of * shiddukin ” or consent to marry, which ex- 
isted in the days of the Talmud and probably also 
in the Biblical age. It was considered indispensable 
bv the rabbis that a man should gain the good-will 
and consent of his prospective bride before entering 
upon a contract of marriage. Rab, the Babylonian 
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There is now no legal duration of time between 
betrothal and marriage, the length of the engage- 
ment being left entirely to the option of the parties 
concerned, except that the marriage may not take 
place in less than seven days after the agreement 
to marry has been reached (Nid. 66a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh De‘ah, 192). 

In Talmudic days, as in modern times, gifts 
formed an important feature of betrothal and mar- 
riage customs. These were of several kinds. The 
gifts which the groom sent to his bride were called 
“siblonot” or “sablonot,” a term which Benja- 
min Musafia and Kohut explain as derived from 
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BETROTHAL SCENE aT NUREMBERG. 
(From Kirchner, ** Judisenes Ceremoniell, ? 1725.) 


amora, was accustomed to punish severely any one 
who married without first having persuaded and 
gained the consent of his wife (Kid. 18a; Yeb. 52: 
et al). 

What was in the Talmudic age a mere personal 
matter became in later timesa formal custom, which 
wascelebrated with much pomp. At these occasions 
it was customary to make out a formal contract to 
marry and to stipulate that a penalty should be im- 
posed upon either party who should fail to fulfil 
his or her part of it. Such agreements were known 
as “shiddukin ” (consent to marry), and also as “ te- 
naim " (conditions), or among German-speaking Jews 
* Kenas-mahl ? (penalty-feast), because of these stip- 
ulations and penalties. They are still customary in 
many countries in modified form. 


the Greek obugoZov (“a gift or payment made as a 
sign or a mark by which to infer something; a 
token ”) (^ Aruk ha-Shalem,” vol. vi., 
8.0. m» 30). This derivation is cor- 
roborated by the fact that the Talmud 
(Kid. 50b) debates the question whether the sending 
of siblonot can be considered a proof of marriage 
or not. Jastrow, however (* Dict.” s.v... hap), de- 
rives the term from 53p (“to carry”), corresponding 
tothe Biblical “massa” and “masset.” It was also 
customary for the male friends of the groom to send 
gifts, which sometimes took the form of money 
donations and were useful in assisting the groom to 
defray the expenses of the wedding. These presents 
were termed “shoshbinut” (friendship-gifts), from 
the Aramaic “shoshbina” (friend or neighbor), 


Gifts. 
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seven wedding benedictions forms the completion 
See WEDDING. 


supposed by Musafia and Kohut to be derived from 
the Greek cioxyvoc (“one living in one’s tent; mess- 
mate; but see Payne-Smith, 
“Thesaurus,” s, ^.) Sachs 
(*Beitrige zur Sprach- und 
Alierthums-F orschung," 
1852, pp. 82 et seg.) derives 
the word from Navi, the 
myrtle -bearing companions 
of the bridegroom. | 
Betrothal in its legal sense 
(*erusin") is performed in 
the following manner: After 
the ordinary benediction over 
wine, the person performing 
the ceremony continues as 
follows: *Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, our God, king of 
the universe, who hast sanc- 
tified us with Thy command- 
(From the Victoria and Albert ments and =i) c8 us coms 
Museum, London.) mandments concerning for- 
bidden connections, and hast forbidden unto us 
those who are merely betrothed, and permitted 


Silver-Gilt Betrothal Ring, 
Bearing Letter 7 for 
* Mazal Tob." 


unto us those lawfully married to us through 
‘canopy’ [*huppah"] and ‘betrothal? [“ kid- 


dushiu"]. Blessed are Thou, O Lord, 
The Legal who sanctifiest Thy people Israel 


and 


COSTUMES OF BRIDE AND GROOM AMONG THE GERMAN 


ilv. 


in Presburg. 


of the wedding ceremony. 
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1804: Israel Abra- 
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inthe Middle Ages, 


London, 1896. 
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Betrothal Ring with Box Containing 
Perfumes and Opening with a Key. 
(From the British Museum.) 


BETTELHEIM: Name of a Hungarian fam- 


The first bearer of it is said to have lived 


JEWS, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(After Kohut, ** Geschichte der Deutschen Juden.’’) 


toward the second half of the eighteenth century, 
To account for its origin the follow- 


ing episode is related in the family records: 


There was a Jewish merchant in Presburg. whose modest de- 
meanor gained for him the esteem of his fellow-townsmen. He 


Ceremony. through huppah kiddushin, " 
after which the groom hands to the 
bride a ring or some object of value (not less than 


was popularly called “ Ein ehrlich Jud” (honest Jew). His wife 
was a woman of surpassing beauty, and many magnates of the 
country, hearing of her charms, traveled to Presburg to see her. 
Count Bethlen was partieularly persistent, and, failing t0 
attract her attention, he decided to abduct her. Mounted on his 
charger, he appeared one day in the open market, where the 
virtuous Jewess was making purchases, and, in the sight of hun- 
dreds of spectators, lifted her on his horse, and, heedless of her 
cries of entreaty, was about to gallop off with her, when her 
husband appeared on the scene and, after a fierce personal com- 
bat, succeeded in rescuing her. 


That a Jew should engage in a hand-to-hand en- 


counter with a nobleman of the rank of Count Beth- 
len was so unprecedented, and the deed itself was 


a perutah, the smallest current coin), saying, “Be 
thou betrothed unto me with this ring [or object] in 
accordance with the laws of Moses and Israel” 
( * kedat Mosheh we- Yisrael”). 

As stated above, this act of betrothal is at present 
combined with the rite of home-taking ; and after the 
placing of the ring upon the finger of the bride, 
the marriage contract (KETUBAH) is read. to form 
an interval between the twoacts. "The recitation of 
another benediction over wine and of the customary 
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so daring in view of the social status of the Jews of 
those times (which remained unchanged until the 
liberal laws of Emperor Joseph II. were promul- 
gated), that the populace thenceforth styled the hero 
of the story “ Bethlen-Jude." This name clung to 
him until the royal edict, bidding Jews to assume 
family names, went into force, and then the name was 
changed to * Bettelheim." Among the family relics 
preserved by a scion of the house in Freystadtel, on 
the Waga, isan oil-painting which depicts the daring 
rescue of the Jewess from the hands of her abductor. 

Of the descendants bearing the name of Bettel- 
heim the following are the most prominent: 

1. Albert (Aaron) Siegfried Bettelheim: 
Rabbi and Hebraist ; born in Hungary April 4, 1830; 
died at sea Aug. 21, 1890. At the age of eleven he 
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of London journals, and acted as private tutor 
(“ Hofmeister ”) to Count Forgács, then governor of 
Bohemia, and afterward Hungarian court-chancellor. 
In the early fifties Bettelheim removed to Temesvár, 
Hungary, where he was director of the Jewish 
schools and editor of a political weekly called 
“Elöre” (Forward). In 1856 he became the “ off- 
cial translator of Oriental languages and censor of 

Hebrew books ” at Czernowitz, where, 


Becomes in 1858, he married Henrietta Wein- 
Censor of traub, the first female Jewish public- 
Hebrew school teacher in Hungary. In 1860 
Books. he became rabbi at Komorn, Hungary, 


where he was appointed superintend- 
ent of all the schools—the first Jew to gain sucha 
distinction. Thence he went to Kaschau, where he 
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PROCESSIONS OF BRIDEGROOM AND OF BRIDE, CIRCA 1700. 
(From Kirehner, ** Jüdisches Ceremoniell, 1720.) 


entered the yeshibah of Presburg, and afterward 


. Studied in the Talmudical schools at Leipnik, Mora- 


via, and Prague; enjoying the tutelage of 8. L. 
Rapoport, from whom, at the age of eighteen, he 
obtained his rabbinical diploma. Bettelheim offici- 
ated for a short time as rabbi and religious teacher 
at Miinchengriitz, and then returned to Prague to 
enter the university, whence he graduated with the 
degree of Ph.D. : 

In 1850, and for several years thereafter, Bettel- 
heim was the Austrian correspondent of a number 
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officiated as rabbi until 1862. While at Kaschau he 
edited a Jewish weekly, *Der Jude" (jargon), to 
combat the views of the Jewish Congress, then 
holding animated conventions at Budapest. There, 
too, he edited a political weekly, whose progressive 
ideas were discountenanced by his congregation and 
held to be prejudicial to Judaism. "The fanaticism 
of his people became so pronounced that, being 
threatened with excommunication by one of the col- 
leagues of his former domicile in Komorn, he decided 
to emigrate to America with his family. 


Bettelheim 


In 1867 Bettelheim was elected rabbi of the Crown 
street congregation (now Beth Israel) of Philadel- 
phia, and became a professor at the Maimonides 
College. In 1869 he became rabbi of congre- 
gation Beth Ahabah, of Richmond, Va., where 
he established and edited a German weekly, * Der 

Patriot” (afterward changed into a 


Emigrates daily, with the title “The State Ga- 
to zette"). While in Richmond he en- 


tered the Medical College, and was 
graduated with the degree of M.D. 
He intended to write a work on Jewish medicine, and 
has left behind a number of monographs and other 
documentary material not yet published. 

Though assured of a remunerative practise as a 
physician, Bettelheim, at the solicitation of his con- 
gregation and of clergymen of other denominations, 
whose honored associate he was, did not forsake 
the pulpit. In 1875 he was elected rabbi of the 
Ohabai Shalom congregation of San Francisco, 
Cal., where he became chairman of the Society for 
the Study of Hebrew, composed entirely of Chris- 
tian clergymen, and director of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. He held other public offices, 
and delivered the baccalaureate sermon at various 
high schools and colleges. He occupied the pulpits 
of the Unitarian and Baptist churches in San Fran- 
cisco, and afterward in Baltimore, where, in 1887, he 
became rabbi of the First Baltimore Hebrew Con- 
gregation, an office he held till his death. In Bal- 
timore he became identified with a number of public 
institutions and charitable organizations, and in- 
structed some non-Jews in the elements of the He- 
brew language. 

While on the homeward voyage from a visit to 
Europe, he died on board ship, and was buried Aug. 
91, 1900. Two Catholic priests, whose acquaint- 
ance Bettelheim had made on the voyage, read the 
Jewish burial service and recited the * Kaddish " as 
the body was lowered into the sea. 

Bettelheim's literary activity was of the most 
varied kind. Besides the items enumerated above, 
it may be noted that he was the art critic of a prom- 
inent San Francisco journal; coeditor of the “Jew- 
ish Times” (now the “Jewish Times and Observer id 
of San Francisco, from 1880 to 1886; a regular con- 
tributor to the * Argonaut” of that city; a frequent 
contributor to the *Jewish Exponent" of Philadel- 

phia, and the ^Menorah Monthly " in 
His New York. He was the author of some 
Literary charming ghetto tales and stories of 
Activity. Jewish life, twoof which—" Yentil the 
Milk-Carrier” and “The Baal-Milha- 
mah-Rabbi”—were translated into German, Hun- 
garian, and Hebrew. He was at work for over 
twenty years on a Revised English Bible, about 
three-fourths of which he had completed in manu- 
script at the time of his death. Many of his 
suggestions and scholarly notes are incorporated 
in the last two volumes of Kohut's “Aruch Com- 
pletum.” 


America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baltimore American and Baltimore Sun of 
Aug. and Sept, 1890; George Alexander Kohut, Rev. Dr. 
Aaron Siegfried Bettelheim ; a Biographical. Sketch, in 
Jewish Exponent, Philadelphia, 1890; idem, in Jewish 
Comment, Baltimore, Aug. 17, 1900. 
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2. Anton Bettelheim: Austrian critic and jour- 
nalist; born at Vienna Nov. 18, 1851. He studied 
law, and for some time was engaged in active prac- 
tise, but abandoned the profession for a literary 


career. Although he had received his degree of 
“doctor of law,” he attended the lectures of 


Giesebrecht and M. Bernays at Munich on literary 
subjects. Fired by the eloquence and enthusiasm 
of the latter, he undertook the study of Beau- 
marchais' life and writings, and, to this end, resolved 
to make original investigations iu the libraries of 
London, Paris, The Hague, Carlsruhe, and Spain. 
After an extended tour through Germany, France, 
England, and Spain, Bettelheim became, in 1880, 
the feuilleton editor of the Vienna "Presse." He 
retained this position until 1884, when he became 
editor of the “Deutsche Wochenschrift.” In 1886 
he joined the editorial staff of the “Deutsche Zei- 
tung,” which position he resigned shortly after to 
publish the * Biographischen Blütter," subsequently 
issued as * Biographisches Jahrbuch und Deutscher 
Nekrolog." | 

Bettelheim's works are: “Beaumarchais,” a biog- 
raphy, 1886; a translation of Littré's * Wie Ich Mein 
Wörterbuch der Französischen Sprache zu Stande 
Gebracht Habe," 1887; “Volkstheater und Lokal- 
bühne 1887,” 1887; “Ludwig Anzengruber, der 
Mann; Sein Werk, Seine Weltanschauung," 1891; 
“Die Zukunft Unseres Volkstheaters, " 1899 ; “ Deut- 
sche und Franzosen," 1895; “ Acta Diurna, Gesam- 
melte Aufsütze," 1899; and “Führende Geister," 
1890-97. 

Bettelheim is also one of the editors of Anzen- 
gruber's complete works, published by Cotta, 1990. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Kürschner, Deutscher Literatur-Kalender, 


1901, pp. 98, 99; Das Geistige Wien, 1898, p. 91. 
S E. Ms. 
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3. Caroline von Bettelheim-Gomperz (also 
called Tellheim): Court singer and member of 
the royal opera, Vienna; born June 1, 1845, at 
Pesth. She studied piano with Karl Goldmark, and 
singing with Läufer. At the age of fourtcen she 
made her début as a pianist, and two years later ap- 
peared for the first time in opera at Vienna. She 
eventually obtained a permanent en gagement at the 
Royal Opera in that city. She has occasionally 
starred in her favorite rôles in other cities of Ger- 
many as well as in London. She is the wife of 
Julius Ritter von Gomperz, president of the Aus- 
trian chamber of commerce and member of the 
Upper House. 

S. J. 50. 


4. Felix Albert Bettelheim: Physician and 
surgeon of Panama: born in Freystadtel, on the 
Waag, Hungary, Sept. 2, 1861: died in Baltimore, 
Md., April 4, 1890. He was the son of the rabbi 
Aaron Siegfried BETTELHEIM, and emigrated to the 
United States in the sixties. In his seventeenth year 
he was graduated from the University of California 
with high honors, and three years later from the 
Medical College in San Francisco. From 1880 to 
1881 he was resident physician of the San Quentin 
state prison; from 1881 to 1888, ship's surgeon of 
the Pacific Mail steamship “Colima”; 1888-89, sur- 
geon-general of the Panama Railroad and Canal 
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Company. Through his efforts the first hospital in 
Panama was built; and he became one of its staff of 
physicians. He held several high offices and re- 
ceived a number of medals and testimonials from 
the government in recognition of his services. 

Bettelheim was the discoverer of a new germ 
peculiar to tropical countries, an account of which 
is given in medical records. In 1889 he studied 
clinical methods in the great European cities. On 
his return to America he died from a tropical liver 
complaint which was held by American authorities 
to be unique and was described by Professor Osler, 
of Johns Hopkins University, in a London medical 
journal, He was a frequent contributor to the 
“Lancet” and other periodicals, and left a posthu- 
mous work, “On the Contagious Diseases of Trop- 
ical Countries," still unpublished. A text-book by 
Dr. Thorington of Philadelphia, on the diseases of 
the eye, is dedicated to Bettelheim’s memory. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The periodical Jewish press of April and May, 

1890; Baltimore American, April 5 and 7, 1890; San Fran- 

cisco Examiner, April 8, 1890. 

A. | G. A. K. 

5. Jacob Bettelheim (pseudonym, Karl Tell- 
heim): German dramatist; born at Vienna Oct. 26, 
1841. He attained considerable prominence by his 
first attempt in the field of literature, * Elena Tace- 
ano,” a romance. This he followed with “Intime 
Geschichten” (novelettes) and a drama, “ Nero,” 
written in collaboration with Von Schónthan in 1889, 
the year in which he married Fräulein Brentano. 
A farce, *Die Praktische Frau," was his next pro- 
duction, after which came in quick succession * Gift- 
mischer? and “Vater Morin," two plays; two 
dramas, "Ehelüge" and “Sein Bester Freund"; 
“Madame Kukuk,” a farce; “Syrenen,” a drama; 
“Seine Gewesene,” farce; “Aus der Elite,” farce, 
1894; “Der Millionenbauer,” drama, in collabora- 
tion with M. Kretzer; “ Verklürung," drama, 1897; 
“Verklirung,” farce, 1898; “Der Retter,” comedy, 
1898; “Onkel Jonas,” a popular drama, in collabo- 
ration with O. Klein, 1898; “ Victorinen’s Hochzeit ” 
(translated from George Sand’s play), 1879; * Mar- 
guerite" (from Sardou), 1886; “Der Erbe” (from 
De Maupassant), 1894; and “Im Verdacht" (from 
Labiche). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kürschner, Deutscher Literatur-RKalender, 

1901, p. 98 

S. ; E. Ms. 

6. Karl Bettelheim: Austrian physician; born 
at Presburg, Hungary, Sept. 28, 1840; died July 27, 
1895. He received his medical education at the 
University of Vienna, where he studied under Hyrtl, 
Brücke, Rokitansky, and Skoda. In 1868, two years 
after obtaining his doctorate, he was appointed as- 
sistant to Oppolzer, and served in that capacity 
until 1870, Three years later he became docent of 
medicine (Innere Medizin) at the University of 
Vienna. From 1870 to 1878 he was editor of the 
“ Medicinisch-Chirurgische Rundschau,” and for sev- 
eral years was chief of the department of in- 
ternal diseases at the Polyclinic, and physician-in- 
chief of the Rudolfinerhaus at Unterdóbling, near 
Vienna. 

The scientific investigations of Bettelhcim are 
chiefly on the pathology of the heart and blood- 


vessels. Hisexperimentalresearches on mitral insuf- 
ficiency and on the mechanics of the heart following 
compression of the coronary arteries are considered 
of great value. 

Bettelheim's writings comprise a number of 
papers on diseases of the blood and circulatory 
organs, on certain affections of the alimentary canal, 
and reports of interesting clinical cases, which he 
published in the leading medical journals. His 
most important contributions are: “Ueber Bewes- 
liche Kórperchen im Blute," and * Ueber einen Fall 
von Phosphorvergiftung,” in the “ Wiener Medici- 
nische Presse," 1868; * Ein Fall von Echinococcus 
Cerebri? “Stenose eines Astes der Pulmonalar- 
terie,” and "^ Bemerkungen zur Diagnose des Magen- 
carcinoms,” in * Vierteljahrschrift für Psychiatrie ” ; 
* Die Sichtbare Pulsation der Arteria Brachialis, ein 
Beitrag zur Symptomatologie Einiger Erkrankungen 
der Circulationsorgane," in the * Deutsches Archiv 
für Klinische Medicin," 1878; “Die Bandwiirmer 
beim Menschen," in the “Sammlung Klinischer Vor- 
trüge," 1879. He translated from the French R. 
Lepin's *Pneumonia Lobvin," Vienna, 1883; and 
* Diseases of the Spinal Cord," by the English neu- 
rologist Gowers. Bettelheim also described the 
origin of the second sound in the carotid artery 
(“ Entstehung des Zweiten Tones in der Carotis,” in 
* Zeitschrift für Klinische Medicin," 1883). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii. 20; Hirsch, 

Biographisches Lexikon, i. 40; Pagel, Biographisches 

Lexikon, p. 161. 

S. W. S. 

7. Leopold (Meyer Leb) Bettelheim: Hun- 
garian physician; born in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He was not only eminent in 
his profession, but was considered a Hebraist of 
some importance. He lived in Freystadtel, on the 
Waag, and there held the responsible office of physi- 
cian-in-ordinary to Count Joseph Erdódy, the influ- 
ential court chancellor of Hungary, in whose 
private residence are stil preserved the surgical 
instruments used by Bettelheim in saving the lives 
of the count and his family, together with docu- 
ments recording some remarkable cures effected by 
him. 

In 1830 Bettelheim was the recipient of a gold 
medal of honor from the emperor Franz I. for distin- 
guished services to the royal family and to the 
nobility. 

8. Samuel (Shemuel Zebi) Bettelheim: Son 
of Leopold (No. 7); physician, merchant, and polit- 
ical agitator during the troublous years preceding 
the Revolution of 1848; afterward served in the 
army. His wife, Eva, was a woman of unusual 
scholarly attainments, and an earnest student of the 
Bible and its commentaries. She was an excellent 
Talmudist and wrote a number of disquisitions on 
learned rabbinical questions. The famous reformer 
Hodza, an evangelical pastor and organizer of a vio- 
lent Slavonic movement in northern Hungary in 
1848, was her instructor in classical and modern 
literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gróf Erdódy József Krónikája (printed for 

private circulation only), pp. 81-86 : Pozsonyi Közlöny, 1863, 

p. 6; a transcript from old family records supplied for this 


biography by Dr. Joseph Bettelheim in Budapest. 
S. G. A. K. 
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BETTING: The mutual agreement of two par- 
ties as to gain and loss upon a certain contingency, 
It seems to have been unknown in Biblical times. 
There is no mention of it in the Scriptures, unless an 
allusion to this kind of easy gain is intended in such 
proverbs as the following: 

* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread, but he 


that followeth after vain things [A. V. " vain persons "'] is void 
"Wealth 


of understanding " (Prov. xii. 11). 

Possibly gotten by vanity shall be diminished, but he 

Alluded to that gathereth by labor shall have inerease " 

in Proverbs. (ib. xiii. 11, A. V.). " He that maketh haste to 

berich shall not be unpunished " (ib. xxviii. 20, 

A. V). "He that hasteth after riches hath an evil eye, and 

knoweth not that want [or disgrace] shall overcome him ” (ib. 
xxviii. 22, Hebr.). 

An interesting case of betting is related in Ab. R. 
N. xv. and Shab. 30d et seq.: “Two men (A and D) 
bet whether it was possible to provoke Hillel to 
anger. One of them (A) said, ‘Tecan doit.’ They 
agreed that, if he did provoke Hillel to anger he 
should receive from the other (B) 400 zuz [the alter- 
native of the bet, that in case of failure he was to 
pay to B the same amount, is not mentioned]. He 
tried his best, but failed. Then he exclaimed: ‘If 
thou art Hillel, the prince of Israel, I hope that there 
are not many in Israel like thee; for through thee I 
lose 400 zuz.’ Hillelreplied: * Learn to control thy- 
self; the lesson learnt by Hillel's patience is worth 
even twice the stake.’ " 

If two parties have bound themselves by à bet, 
however blamable the act of betting may be, they 
have to act in accordance with the moral precept, 
“That which is gone out of thy lips thou shalt ob- 
serve and do” (Deut. xxiii. 24 [R. V. 23]). They 
are at least morally bound; but it is not certain 
whether the loser is also forced by law to abide by 
the agreement. In the Mishnah (R. H. i. 8; Sanh. 
iii. 8) betting seems to be among the vices that dis- 
qualify those addicted to them from giving evidence. 
The passage runs thus: “The following are disqual- 
ified from giving evidence: He who plays at dice 
[* mezahek be-kubia"] or lends on interest, or bets 
on pigeons.” The original for the last expression is 
“mafrihe yonim” (literally, “causing pigeons to 
fiv "andis thus explained in the Gemara (Sanh. 208): 
“Tf thy pigeon comes before the other ” [supply] 
“then I pay thee so and so much." Another ex- 
planation is offered by Hama, who can not adopt 
the first definition of * mafribe yonim,” because the 
principle of betting is already mentioned in the 
phrase * playing at dice." 

Two reasons are given why a betting man can not 
be heard as witness: (1) Rami b. Hama says: “The 

winner has no right to take the money 

Bettors of the loser; and if he takes it, he is 

Dis- guilty of robbery.” (2) Rab Sheshet 
qualified as says: “A person addicted to betting 
Witnesses. wastes his time in idleness, and does 

not fulfil his duty as a human being 
of contributing by his work his share to the welfare 
of mankind” [*eno ‘osek beyishshubo shel *olam "4f. 
Both agree that betting disqualifies a person from 
giving evidence, but with this difference: Rami b. 
Hama declares a betting man guilty of robbery, 
and therefore disqualified even if he bets only oc- 
casionally; while Rab Sheshet would not declare 
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him disqualified, unless betting is his sole occupa- 
tion (Sanh. 24b). 

Whether a betting man is guilty of robbery or 
not depends on the legal value of the betting trans- 
action. Two parties frequently agree to certain 
conditions, because either party hopes to gain by 
them, and thinks only of the one eventuality that is 
favorable to him. The reverse seems to him to be 
out of question; and neither party is actually pre- 
pared for the loss. Such a transaetion is called 
*asmakta" (see ASMAKTA). Rab Sheshet denies that 
the rule of asmakta applies to the case of mezahek 
be-kubia, or playing at dice. The Tosafot, in dis- 
cussing this subject, come to the conclusion that 
when a certain sum of money is laid on the table 
with the understanding that the winner shall take 
it, the transaction is legally valid; but that games 
which are played on credit are asmakta, and the 
stake is not recoverable by law. 

Maimonides, in his commentary on the Mishnah, 
speaks of the immorality of the above-named games 

as follows: “He who indulges in this 


Mai- eame spends his time in things which 
monides’ do not contribute to the well-being of 
Views. his fellow-man; and it is one of the 


principles of our religion that man 
ought to occupy himself in this world either with 
the study of the Torah, in order to perfect his soul 
in the wisdom of the Torah, or in some useful work 
or handicraft or trade; but so that he finds some 
time for the study of the Law.” In the same sense he 
speaks, in his Yad ha-Hazakah, Gezelah we-Abedah, 
vi. 11: “Oursages declare many things as forbidden 
because they involve robbery ; viz., playing at dice, 
and the like, and even where the term ‘robbery ’ 
does not-apply, it is forbidden as a useless occupa- 
tion ” (^ ‘osel bi-debarim betelim ”). There are some 
authorities who consider a game at dice less serious, 
and allow it as harmless (compare Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 207, 13, note). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the authorities quoted in the article, 
Maimonides, Yad ha-Hazakah, ‘Edut, xi. 4; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 34, 16; Pahad Y'izhak, s.v. XNDNON. 

J. SR. : M. 
BETURIA, PAULINA: Roman proselyte to 

Judaism (about the year 50), known under the name 

“Sarah,” who, according to her Latin epitaph, was 

eighty-six years and six months old at the time of 

her death. For sixteen years she was a Jewess, a 

mother of the synagogues (“mater synagogarum 2) 

of the Campesian and Volumnian communities in 

Rome. A proselyte variously mentioned in Talmudic 

sources as Beluryah, Beruryah, Belurit, and Beruzia, 

who was learned in the Jewish law, and who in- 

duced her slaves to become proselytes (Mek., Bo, 15; 

R. H. 17b; Yeb. 46a; Gerim fi. 4), is perhaps iden- 

tical with Beturia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, 8d ed., iv. 102; Yo- 
gelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 74. 
G S. Kn. 


BEUGNOT, AUGUSTE ARTHUR, COUNT: 
French statesman and scholar; born at Bar-sur- 
Aube March, 1797; died at Paris March 13, 1865. 
Originally he adopted the profession of advocate, 
but soon abandoned it in order to devote himself en- 
tirely to the study of history, and especially the his- 
tory of the Crusades. He was scarcely thirty-five 
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years old when he was elected member of the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Among many valuable works he wrote, "Les 
Juifs d’Occident, ou Recherches sur l'État Civil, le 
Commeree, et la Littérature des Juifs en France, en 
Espagne, et en Italie Pendant la Durée du Moyen- 
Age,” Paris, 1824. This essay is not free from errors 
such as are common to those that obtain their infor- 
mation from secondary sources. In the preface, 
in which he passes in review the period of the strug- 
gles of the Jews with the Romans, and the state of 
the Jews exiled uncer the Roman emperors, Beu- 
gnot betrays scant kuowledge of ancient Jewish his- 
tory. Thus he asserts, contrary to the most au- 
thentic documents, that Julian the Apostate never 
granted tothe Jews permission for the rebuilding of 
the Temple. Nevertheless, the work contains much 
information on the history of the Jews of France, 
Spain, and Italy, which has proved valuable to later 
historians. The author, who was a Catholic, does 
not attempt to extenuate the horrors of the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Wallon, Eloges Académiques, Paris, 1882, 
i. 1-58; Daru, Le Comte Beugnot, in the Correspondant, 


April, 1805; La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v. 
S. I. BR. 


BEUTHEN : City of Prussian Silesia. No pre- 
cise information is forthcoming as to when Jews 
first settled in 


the city. The | — 
mention of K | iuum 3 


Beuthen in the 
Mainzer Memor- 
buch (year 1281) 
is uncertain; 
but it is known 
that Jews lived 
thereas carly as 
1421. The first 
documentary 
evidence rela- 
ting to the Jews 
of Beuthendates 
from the year 
1612. In 1617 
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Jew there, 
Mauth Arenda- 
tor by name; 
and in 1689 two 
more Jews were 
admitted to 
residence. In 1640 a Jew named Kretscham re- 
ceived from Count Gabriel Hentzel the privilege of 
establishing an inn, and in 1653 another received the 
right to sell liquor. In 1656 a court Jew resided 
here; and in the following ycar an investigation as 
to the number of Jews was made for the purpose of 
increasing the taxes. The responsa of Menahem 
Krochmal in 1657 mention the rabbinate of Beuthen. 
The Jews were often ill-treated and sought protec- 
tion from the count, who, in 1688, wrote in their 
behalf to the city authorities. 

In 1715 there were only four families in Beuthen; 
in 1782 the Jews received a plot for a cemetery, the 
oldest tombstone still in existence dating from the 
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year 1748. The number of families had in 1782 


increased to twenty-three; and in the same year the 
first prayer-meetings were held in the house of the 
Boehm family. These were followed by the first 
synagogue in 1809; the second being inaugurated 
in 1869, when also the first reader and shohet were 
appointed. 

In 1808 a Jew had been elected member of the 
common council. The community, which in 1811 
consisted of 255 persons, had increased in 1855 
to 1,110, in 1885 to 2,290, and in 1901 to 3,026 
persons. 

The first rabbi, Moses Israel Freund, officiated 
from 1790 to 1818; the second, Mendel Cohen, until 
1829; the third, Israel Deutsch, author of several 
writings, until 1859; the fourth, Jacob Ezekiel 
Levy, until 1864; while the fifth, Ferdinand Rosen- 
thal, served from 1867 to 1887, being succeeded in 
1889 by M. Kopfstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kopfstein, Gesch. der Synagogen-Gemeinde 
in Beuthen, Beuthen, 1891; Salfeld, Martyrologium des 


Nürnberger Memorbuches, p. 282; Brann, Gesch. der Juden 
in Schlesien, i. 27. 


G, A. F. 
BEVIS MARKS GAZETTE. See PERIODIC- 
ALS, 


BEVIS MARKS SYNAGOGUE (known offi- 
cially as the Synagogue Saar ha-Samayim): 
° The oldest Jew- 
ish house of 
worship in Lon- 
don; established 
by the Sephar- 
dic Jews in 1698, 
when Rabbi Da- 
vid Nieto took 
spiritual charge 
of the congrega- 
tion, At that 
time the wor- 
shipers met in a 
small syna- 
gogue in Cree 
Church lane; 
but the consid- 
erable influx of 
Jews made it 
necessary to ob- 
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Interior of the Bevis Marks Synagogue, London. 
(After a photograph.) 


tain other and 
commodious 
quarters. Ác- 
cordingly a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Antonio 
Gomes Serra, Menasseh Mendes, Alfonso Rodrigues, 
Manuel Nunez Miranda, Andrea Lopez, and Ponta- 
leao Rodriguez. It investigated matters for nearly 
a year, and on Feb. 12, 1699, signed a contract with 
Joseph Avis, a Quaker, for the construction of a 
building to cost £2,750 (513,335). On June 24 of 
the same year, the committee leased from Lady Ann 
Pointz (alias Littleton) and Sir Thomas Pointz (alias 
Littleton) a tract of land at Plough Yard, in Bevis 
Marks, for sixty-one years, with the option of re- 
newal for another thirty-eight years, at £120 a year. 

Avis began building at once, incorporating in the 
roof a beam from a royal ship presented by Queen 
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Anne herself. The structure was completed and 
dedicated in 1702, and, with the exception of the 
roof, which was destroyed by fire in 1788, and re- 
paired in 1749, is to-day as it was 200 years ago. In 
the interior decorations and arrangement the influ- 
ence of the great Amsterdam synagogue of 1677 
is apparent. In 1747 Benjamin Mendes da Costa 
bought the lease of the ground on which the build- 
ing stood, and presented it to the congregation, 
vesting the deeds in the names of a committee con- 
sisting of Gabriel Lopez de Britto, David Aboab 
Ozorio, Moses Gomes Serra, David Franco, Joseph 
Jessurun Rodriguez, and Moses Mendes da Costa. 

The Bevis Marks Synagogue was for more than a 
century the religious center of the Anglo-Jewish 
world, and served as a clearing-house for congrega- 
tional and individual troubles all the world over; 
e.g.. theappeal of the Jamaican Jews forareduction 
in taxation (1736); the internecine quarrel among 
the Barbados Jews (1758); and the aiding of seven: 
year-old Moses de Paz, who escaped from Gibraltar 
in 1777 to avoid an enforced conversion. 

The synagogue formed the center of the Sephardic 
community of London till the foundation of the 
Bryanstone Street Synagogue, in 1866, after which 
the attendance at the functions declined so much 
that in 1886 the * yehidim ” contemplated selling the 
ground and the building; but a Bevis Marks Anti- 
Demolition League was founded, under the aus- 
pices of H. Guedalla and A. H. Newman, and the pro- 
posed demolition was given up. Thesynagogue held 
its bicentenary celebration with great pomp in 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Piceiotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History ; 

A. H. Newman, 4 Chapter of Anglo-Jewish History, 1886; 

Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, No. 780, p. 

116: No. 1333, p. 155; Jew. Chron. May 31 and June 7, 1901 ; 


Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, 1901. 


d E. Ms.—J. 

BEZAH (“Egg”): Name of a Talmudic treatise 
of Seder Mo‘ed, the second of the six “sedarim ” or 
orders of the Talmud. Its place in the Seder is not 
fixed. In the Babylonian Talmud it occupies the 
fourth place and follows immediately after Pesa- 
him. This arrangement coincides with that of the 
Pentateuch, where the law concerning the holy days 
is directly connected with the description of Pass- 
over (Ex. xii. 16). 

In the Mishnah and Talmud Yerushalmi another 
method is followed, and the treatise occupies the 
seventh and the eighth place respectively. The 
name “Bezah” has its origin in the fact that the 
treatise begins with this word; a solitary instance 
among the treatises of the Talmud, it has a parallel 


in the name * Eykah " for Lamentations, in the He- _ 


brew names of the five books of the Pentateuch, 
and in the names of the chapters of each treatise of 
the Talmud. Instead of “Bezah” the treatise is fre- 
quently called “Yom-Tob” (Holy Day), in accord- 

ance with its contents. The general 
Frequently rule laid down in the Bible in the 


Called words “ No servile work shali be done 
Yom- in them, save that which every man 
Tob.” must eat, that alone may be done of 


you” (Ex. Lc.) is assumed as clear 
and known; and this rule was held to constitute the 
difference between “all servile work” (nSN55 bs 
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may) prohibited on holy days, and “all manner of 
work ” (naxdy 5), prohibited on the Sabbath. But 
certain problems resulting from these principles had 
to be solved; and these are discussed in the five 
chapters of this treatise. 

Chapter i.: The main theme of this chapter is the 
law of “mukzeh,” “a thing laid aside” so as not to 
be used for the present. The opposite of mukzeh is ` 
* mukan," “a thing kept ready” for use. This dis- 
tinction is based on the divine command (Ex. xvi. 
5), * And they shall keep ready [332] what they 
bring in "—in reference to the manna, which had to 
be kept ready for the Sabbath from the sixth day. 
Traditional interpretation generalized the idea ex- 
pressed in this commandment as follows: A thing 
which before the commencement of the Sabbath or 
holy day was not intended for use on these days is 
mukzeh, and must not be used or handled on these 
days. "There are various degrees of mukzoeh; e.g., 
“mukzeh mehamat issur”—mukzeh on account of 
some forbidden act which its use would necessitate ; 
“nolad” (born), that which has not existed on the 
eve of the Sabbath or holy day, and is therefore 
mukzeh. There is a difference of opinion between 
the schools of Shammai and Hillel as to the force of 
the above law of mukzeh. The preparation of food 
permitted on holy days sometimes necessitates the 
carrying of things out of the house, or fetching of 
things from outside into the house—an act forbidden 
on the Sabbath, under the title of “hozaah” (taking 
out) (Mishnah Shab. vii. 2), as “ taking out,” one of 
the thirty-nine kinds of work included in the precept 
“Thou shalt do no manner of work.” The applica- 
tion of this prohibition to holy days formsa point of 
difference between the aforenamed schools. 

Chapter ii.: The permission to prepare food on 
holy days is restricted to food required for those 
days; but if a holy day is closely followed by the 
Sabbath, the food for the Sabbath may be prepared 
on that holy day, provided such preparation has 
commenced on the eve of the festival. This first in- 
stalment of the preparation for the Sabbath on the 
eve of a holy day is called *'erub tabshilin,” “the 
link that unites the cooking " forthe Sabbath on the 
eve of the holy day with that done on the holy day, 
and causes the latter to be permitted. The next 
point discussed in the chapter is the question 
whether things other than the preparing of food, if 
required for the celebration of the festival, or for the 
well-being of man—such as slaying certain sacrificial 
animals, or warming water for a foot-bath—may be 
done on a holy day. 

Chapters iii., iv.: The permission to prepare on a 

holy day the food wanted for the day does not in- 
clude hunting, fishing, or the purchase or fitting of 
implements required for the preparation of food (e.g., 
whetting the slaughtering-knife, burning charcoal, 
eto. ). 
Chapter v.: On certain acts which are prohibited, 
not as “servile work,” but as a preventive (“ geze- 
rah") against breaking any of the divine laws con- 
cerning the holy day. Such prohibitions are termed 
“shebut” (abstention from doing), commanded by 
the Talmudic sages. 

The Tosefta calls the treatise * Yom-Tob," and 
has four chapters, contracting chapters ii. and iii. 
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into one. The treatise occupies the place between 

Sukkah and Rosh ha-Shanah, asin the Mishnah. 'The 

Gemara, both Palestinian and Babylonian, discusses 

the laws contained in the Mishnah with but a few 

short digressions, such as those in Bab. 4b; remarks 
on Yom-Tob Sheni, or the second days of festivals; 

(ib. 15b) Rabbi Eliezer's censure on those who left 

before his lecture was concluded; (16a) how Sham- 

mai and Hillel, each in his own way, showed their 
gratitude to God for the enjoyment of good food; 

(25b) on good manners in taking food; and others. 
Of special commentaries on the treatise of Bezah 

ihe following two are noteworthy: “Shittah Me- 

kubbezet," by Rabbi Bezalel Ashkenazi, and the 
commentary of Rabbi Menahem Metri. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Z. Frankel, Hodogetica in Mishnam, Leipsic, 
1967; Wallerstein, Letter of Rabbenw Sherira, Krotoschin, 
1861; Hiddushe ha-Rab ha-Meiri on Bezah, Berlin, 1858 ; 
Ashkenazi, Shittah Mekubbezet, special ed. on Bezah, Buda- 
pest, 1820; Maimonides, Mishnel Torah, iii.; Zemanám, 
Hilkot Yom-Tob ; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orat Hayyim, 495-527. 
J. SR. M. F. 
BEZAI: A family, 324 of whose members re- 

turned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 17, and the par- 

allel account, Neh. vii. 28). The name also occurs 
in the list of those who signed the covenant with 

Nehemiah, and may there be identified with the 

leader of the clan (Neh. x. 19); who in I Esd. 

v. 16 is called Bassai. It isinteresting to note that 

the name “ Besai” occurs on a clay tablet found at 

Nippur (Hilprecht, “Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly 

Statement," Jan., 1898, p. 55). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 
BEZALEL (A. V., Bezaleel).—Biblical Data: 

In Ex. xxxi. 1-6, the chief architect of the Taber- 

nacle. Elsewhere in the Bible the name occurs 

only in the genealogical lists of the Book of Chron- 
icles, but according to cuneiform inscriptions a vari- 

ant form of the same, “Zil-Bêl,” was borne by a 

king of Gaza who was a contemporary of Heze- 

kiah and Manasseh, Apparently it means “in the 
shadow [protection] of El.” Bezalel is described 
in the gencalogical lists as the son of Uri, the son of 

Hur, of the tribe of Judah (I Chron. ii. 18, 19, 20, 

50). He was said to be highly gifted as a work- 

man, showing great skill and originality in engra- 

ving precious metals and stones and in wood-carving. 

He was also a master-workman, having many ap- 

prentices under him whom he instructed in the arts 

(Ex, xxxv. 80-35). According to the narrative in 

Exodus, he was definitely called and endowed to di- 

rect the construction of the tent of meeting and its sa- 

cred furniture, and also to prepare the priests’ gar- 
ments and the oil and incense required for the service. 
J. JR. C. F. K. 

— In Rabbinical Literature: The rabbinical 

tradition relates that when God determined to ap- 

point Bezalel architect of the desert Tabernacle, 

He asked Moses whether the choice were agreeable 

to him, and received the reply: “Lord, if he is ac- 

ceptable to Thee, surely he must be so to me!” At 

God’s command, however, the choice was referred 

to the people for approval and was indorsed by 

them. Moses thereupon commanded Bezalel to set 
about making the Tabernacle, the holy Ark, and 
the sacred utensils. It is to be noted, however, that 

Moses mentioned these in somewhat inverted order, 

putting the Tabernacle last (compare Ex. xxv. 10, 


: forth to the world.” 
. by Berechiah in the name of Bezalel is a simile re- 
.ferring to Ex. xxv. 40 (Cant. R. iii. 11; in Pesik. i. 
: 4b, and in other parallel passages the name is mis- 


xxvi. 1 et seq., with Ex. xxxi. 1-10). Bezalel sagely 
suggested to him that men usually build the house 
first and afterward provide the furnishings; but 
that, inasmuch as Moses had ordered the Tabernacle 
to be builtlast, there was probably some mistake and 
God's command must have run differently. Moses 
was so pleased with this acuteness that he com- 
plimented Bezalel by saying that, true to his name, 
he must have dwelt “in the very shadow of God” 
(Hebr., “bezel El”). Compare also Philo, “ Leg. 
Alleg." iii. 81. 

Bezalel possessed such great wisdom that he could 
combine those letters of the alphabet with which 
heaven and earth were created; this being tlie mean- 
ing of the statement (Ex. xxxi. 8): “I have filled 
him... with wisdom and knowledge,” which were 
the implements by means of which God created the 
world, as stated in Prov. iii. 19, 20 (Ber. 55a). By 
virtue of his profound wisdom, Bezalel succeeded 
in erecting a sanctuary which seemed a fit abiding- 
place for God, who is so exalted in time and space 
(Ex. R. xxxiv. 1; Num, R. xii. 9; Midr. Teh. xci.). 
The candlestick of the sanctuary was of so compli- 
cated a nature that Moses could not comprehend it, 
although God twice showed him a heavenly model; 


but when he described it to Bezalel, the latter un- 


derstood immediately, and made it at once; where- 
upon Moses expressed his admiration for the quick 
wisdom of Bezalel, saying again that he must have 


. been “in the shadow of God” (Hebr., “bezel El") 


when the heavenly models were shown him (Num. R. 


. xv. 10; compare Ex. R. 1. 2; Ber. L.c.). Bezalelis said 


to have been only thirteen years of age when he 


accomplished his great work (Sanh. 69b); he owed 


his wisdom to the merits of pious parents; his grand- 
father being Hur and his grandmother Miriam, he 
was thus a grand-nephew of Moses (Ex. R. xlviii. 8, 


4). Compare ARK IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 


L. G. 
BEZALEL: Palestinian amora of the fourth cen- 


_tury, who is known in Midrashic literature only as the 
author of haggadistic sentences. 


Two of these have 
been handed down by Berechiah, the well-known 


 haggadist and transmitter of haggadistic traditions. 
In Pesik. xxi. 145b (where the name is corrupted, 
but easily recognizable) Bezalel interprets the pecul- 
-iar form * kehahallonot ? (nindmns) (Ezek. xl. 25) by 
saying, “The windows of the Temple were ' kehot " 
. [dull] (mn); they were opaque, narrow within, and 


widening toward the exterior, in order to send light 
The second saying reported 


written or has dropped out). A third sentence con- 
tains an allegoric explanation of Hosea ii. 7 [A. V. 5]. 


«Per ‘mother’ is the Torah, which, likea harlot, be- 
comes an object of contempt among the ignorant, 
. when those who are engaged in its study make the 
. Law contemptible by their conduct." Bezalel gave 
' this explanation in answer to a question which the 


above-mentioned Berechiah asked him (Ruth R. i. 1 
[parashah 1], where the name of Berechiah has been 
omitted by mistake). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 666. 


J. SR. W. B. 
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BEZALEL B. JOSEPH (YOSEL): Russian 
Talmudist and rabbi at Orlo, government of Grodno, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. He is 
the author of a collection of responsa, which he pub- 
lished in 1807 at Byelostok. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjaeob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 5550; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books British Museum, p. 95. 

L. G. I. BEn. 

BEZALEL B. JUDAH HA-LEVI OF ZOL- 
KIEV: Polish Talmudist of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote a commentary to the 
sayings of the fathers (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1781), 
entitled * Bezalel.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeduer, Cat. Hebr. Books British Museum, 

p. 95; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 88. 

L. G. I. BER. 

BEZALEL B. MOSES HA-KOHEN: Tal- 
mudist; born at Wilna, Russia, Jan. 14, 1820, where 
he died April 18, 1878. He was a competent Tal- 
mudist at the age of eighteen, and felt himself qual- 
ified to criticize the * Mishkenot Ya'akob" of Jacob 
b. Aaron of Karlin, one of the chief Talmudists of 
the time, in a letter addressed to him. In 1840 
Bezalel became ecclesiastical assistant in Wilna, 
and held the position until hisdeath. Although the 
title was a subordinate one, Bezalel was in reality— 
atleastfrom 1860 to 1878—the spiritual head of the 
large community at Wilna. Moreover, he not only 
cared for this community, but answered religious 
questions directed to him from far and near. Con- 
sequently many of BezaleUs answers to the ques- 
tions, which were theoretical as well as practical in 
their bearing, are to be found in the responsa litera- 
ture of the time. Equally numerous were Bezalel's 
contributions to the works of others, especially those 
printed in Wilna. His independent work, longer 
than the others, is “ Reshit Bikkurim ” (Firstlings), 
Wilna, 1869, responsa and treatises on Talmudic 
topics. The Romm edition of the Talmud contains 
marginal glosses on many of Bezalel’s treatises. 

Bezalel differed from his more narrow-minded col- 
leagues in showing an inclination for secular sciences. 
He had, also, a fine historical and critical feeling for 
rabbinical literature, and some of his historical and 
critical notes possess considerable value. His wide 
reading in modern Talmudic literature is remarkable, 
even if conditions in Russia be taken into account, 
religious study there being limited almost entirely 
to the Talmud.  Bezalel's extraordinary modesty 
and active goodness are still frequently praised. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Wenesxct Yisrael, p. 190. 

L. G. 

BEZALEL BEN SOLOMON OF KOBRIN: 
Preacher at Slutzk, government of Minsk, Russia ; 
later at Boskowitz, Moravia; died before 1659. He 
was the author of the following works: (1) “‘Amu- 
deah Shib'ah " (Her Columns Are Seven), containing 
homilies on the Bible; divided into seven parts, each 
of which bears the title of a Biblical expression con- 
nected with the name of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, Aaron, David, or Solomon (Lublin, 1666). 
This work was published by the order of the 
Council of the Four Lands and of the Lithuanian 
Rabbinical Assembly, held at Lublin in 1666. (2) 
“Korban Shabbat” (Sacrifice of Sabbath), on some 
ritual laws and religious customs concerning Sab- 


bath ; divided into thirty-nine chapters (Dyhernfurth, 
1691). (3)"Pelah ha Rimmon” (The Piece of the 
Pomegranate) containing twenty explanations of 
the forty-nine which had been written by Bezalel on 
a difficult Midrashic passage (Amsterdam, 1659). (4) 
“Habazelet ha-Sharon” (Rose of Sharon), com- 
mentary on Psalm cxix., mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to the preceding work. (5) *Zayit Ra‘anan” 
(Green Olive-Tree), homilies on the Pentateuch. (6) 
* 'Emek ha-Baka " (Vale of Tears), commentary on 
Lamentations. The last two works are still extant 
in manuseript. m 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim,i. 19, ii. 118 ; Fuenn, 
Keneset. Yisrael, p. 191; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 613; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 799; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 95; S. Dubnov, in Voslchod, 1896, vii. 2. 
H. R. I. Bn. 
BEZEK: 1. The scene of battle between the 
tribes of Judah and Simeon, and the Canaanites and 
Perizzites (Judgesi. 4-0) 2. Place where Saul col- 
lected his forces for the fight against the Ammonites 
(ISam. xi. 8. Identified with the modern Khirbet 
Ibzig, 14 miles southwest of Beisan (Moore, com- 
mentary to Judges i. 5). 
J. JR. G. B. L. 
BEZER: A city of refuge in the territory of 
Reuben (Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8). It was also 
one of the cities allotted the Levites by the tribe of 
Reuben (Josh. xxi. 36, Septuagint; I Chron. vi. 63 
[A. V. 78]). In the Mesha inscription it is a Moabite 
city, probably the same as the Bozrah of Moab men- 
tioned in Jer. xlviii. 24. Bezer has not yet been 
identified with any of the cities whose ruins are 
found in the plateau of Moab. It must be distin. 


guished from Bosor or Bosona. 
J. JR. F. Bv. 


BEZETHA: According to Josephus, the name 
of a hill north of the Temple-mound, and separated 
from the latter by a valley. After the erection of 
the third wall it became part of the city of Jerusa- 
lem. Josephus (* B. J.” ii. 15, 8 5; ii. 19, 8 4; v. 4, 
$ 2; v. 5, § 8) gives the meaning of the name 
as “New City," according to which " Bezetha" isa 
strange transcription of Nn na. A more correct 
rendering is “house of olives? (NW m3) Itis not 
certain whether this place is identical with * Bezeth" 
in I Macc. vii. 19, where Bacchides pitched his tents 
after leaving Jerusalem. In“ Ant.” xii. 10, § 2 it is 
called Bycčýðw (variant reading, B500700), and is re- 
ferred to as a village. 

J- JR. F. Bu. 

BÉZIERS (formerly Bediers, Beders, Besers, 
and Bezares; Hebr., WT, t2. WTI, WITI, 
vnw, Ww, WNT, w39. wind, wna): Town of 
France in the department of Hérault. The date of 
the settlement of the Jewsin Béziers is lost in antiq- 
uity. Two letters of Sidonius Apolonarius and the 
canons of the council held at Agde in 506 establish 
the existence at that time of numerous and prosper- 
ous Jewish communities in the province of Langue- 

doc(Vaisséte, i. 248; Sidonius Apolo- 


Earliest narius, iii., epistle 4; iv., epistle 5). The 
Mention. Jewsof Béziers did not escape the fate 


of the other Jewish communities in 
this province, which had to endure the most violent 
persecutions during the reign of the Visigoths. After 
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the defeat of the Saracens by Charles Martel in 732, 
the condition of the Jews of Béziers, as that of those 
of other towns, became more favorable; and this 
state lasted during the reign of the Carlovingians. 
In the eleventh century the Jews of Béziers were 
affected by the persecutions that broke out in west- 
ern France. 

But the Jews of Béziers were fortunate in com- 
parison with those of other towns. The viscounts 
cherished the most kindly feelings for them, and the 
greater part of the Christian inhabitants, being Albi- 

genses, lived on friendly terms with 
Albigenses. their Jewish fellow-citizens. Even the 

restrictions gradually disappeared and 
were transformed into taxes imposed for the bene- 
fit of the princes or of the bishops, which they 
had to pay in addition to the poll-tax common to all 
the inhabitants. Thus, through the intervention of 
the viscount Raymond Trencaval, the bishop Guil- 
laume abolished, in 1160, the custom of throwing 
stones at the Jews during Holy Week, and substi- 
tuted a yearly payment of two hundred melgorian 
sous and a yearly tax of four livres of the same coin- 
age. The good-will of the viscounts of Béziers dis- 
played itself far beyond mere toleration; they even 
entrusted the Jews with important public offices. 
The Jews, on their side, were attached by bonds of 
gratitude to the viscounts and did not participate in 
the plot which, in 1167, brought about the assas- 
sination of Raymond Trencaval. They were there- 
fore excluded from the massacre of the inhabit- 
ants that Roger IL, with the help of his Aragonian 
allies, perpetrated in order to avenge this crime. 

Roger II. gave the Jews numerous tokens of 
his confidence and favor. He took the notables 
among them under his personal protection. Thusin 
1172 he interceded in behalf of the Talmudist Abra- 
ham ben David (RABaD), and, having taken him 
from the prison into which the lord of Posquiéres 
had thrown him, granted him shelter in Carcas- 
sonne. The functions of bailiff, under his govern- 
ment, were often entrusted to Jews. A Jew called 
Nathan figures with the title of bailiff as a witness 
to a deed of Roger II. Raymond Roger, the suc- 
cessor of Roger IL, followed the example given by 
his father and assigned for his Jewish bailiffs a dis- 
tinguished rank among the barons of his court. A 
Jew of Béziers, called Samuel, figures, together with 
the barons, on a deed by which Raymond Roger 
granted the bishop many rights. 

The prospects of the Jews of Béziers darkened in 
the thirteenth century. In the bloody crusade that 

the pope undertook against the Albi- 

In the genses, the Jews had their share of 
Thirteenth suffering. Theambitious Count Simon 

Century. de Montfort marched against Ray- 

mond Roger, who was doubly hated 
by the pope for his secret friendship with the Albi- 
£enses and his protection of the Jews. On July 22, 
1209, Béziers was stormed aud the inhabitants mas- 
sacred. Two hundred Jews lost their lives in this 
massacre, and a large number were driven into cap- 
tivity. In consequence of the victory over Ray- 
mond Roger, the Church acquired asupremacy which 
it often used to molest the Jews. The council of 
Avignon (1209) and the Lateran council (1915) had 
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prescribed various restrictions upon the Jews; and 
the council held at Béziers in 1946 prohibited them 
from practising medicine. But these restrictive meas- 
ures were not always carried out, and the Jews of 
Béziers could evade them more easily than those of 
other towns, since the Christian inhabitants of Béziers 
were more accustomed to tolerance; but as that eva- 
sion required heavy pecuniary sacrifices, this for- 
merly flourishing community became gradually im- 
poverished, and Philip le Bel in banishing them, 
Sept., 1866, in order to get hold of their property, 
must have been disappointed. 

Béziers was a focus of Jewish learning. Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra visited it, and about 1155 wrote there 
his work, “Sefer ha-Shem” (Book of 
the Name), in which he mentions the 
names of the scholars Abraham ben 
Hayyim and Isaac ben Judah, to the 
latter of whom he gives the title “Prince.” Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who visited Béziers in 1165, praises 
the scholars Solomon Halafta and Joseph Nathan. 
The Talmudist Meshullam ben Moses, the author of 
“Sefer ha-Hashlamah” (Book of Completeness), lived 
in Béziers in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
In a responsum drawn up at Béziers, Solomon ben 
Asher and Joseph ben Gerton are mentioned as col- 
leagues of Meshullam. Solomon ben Joseph ibn 
Ayub settled at Béziers at the request of several 
notables of the town, and translated from Arabie 
into Hebrew many philosophical works. The caba- 
list Jacob Cohen of Segovia stayed at Béziers at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Poetry was repre- 
sented therein the persons of Abraham ben BEpEnsi, 
who derived his name from the town, his son Jedaiah, 
Don Astruc Eleazar Azobi, and Meshullam Azobi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vaisséte, Hist. Gen. de Languedoc, i. 274, 
350, 360, 522 ; ii. 151, 418 ; iii. 119, Paris, 1730-1145 ; Saige, Les 
Juifs du Languedoc, pp. 77 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. der 
Juden, vi. 175, 201, vii. 9, 37, 48; Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehu- 
dah, ed. Hanover, p.112: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 96-105. 


G. I. Br. 


BHORUPKAR, SAMUEL BAPUJI: Bevi- 
Israel soldier; born near Bombay, India, about 1790. 
He entered the Fourth Bombay Regiment on Feb. 
2, 1811. In 1813 he served with the Poona Brigade 
under Colonel Cooke, and in 1814 was engaged in 
Katyawar and on the banks of the Runn against the 
Waghurs; in 1815 in Guzerat, at Bhuj, in Katyawar 
and Ookamundul; was present at the capture of the 
forts of Anjor, Kunkote, Dhingkee, and Joonkee; in 
1816 was at Jamnuggur and Dwarka, and at the 
taking of Deesa, Palampur, Veerumpur, and Kur- 
runjah; in 1817-18 served in the whole of the cam- 
paignin Malwain pursuit of Holkar, and in 1819 was 
at the capture of the forts of Newtee and Raree in 
the southern Konkan. From 1821 to 1827 he was 
employed on various field services in Guzerat, at the 
taking of the fort Limbuj, and at Dongerpur, and 
subsequently in the southern Konkan on several 
occasions. 

Bhorupkar was promoted to the rank of a jemi- 
dar Jan. 9, 1828, and to that of subedar on Dec. 28, 
1888; was appointed subedar-major on Jan. 1, 1889; 
was admitted to the Second-Class Order of British 
India, with the title of bahadur, on March 24, 1841; 


and retired from service Feb. 3, 1847. 
J. J. Hx. 
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BIACH, ALOIS: Austrian physician and med- 
ical writer; born in Lettowitz, Moravia, Austria, May 
1, 1849. He was educated at the gymnasium at 
Brünn and at the University of Vienna. After grad- 
uating as M.D. in 1873, he established himself In 
Vienna, where he was appointed a member of the 
board of health. In 1888 he became privat-docent 
of medicine (Innere Medicin) at the university in 
that city. Biach has occupied the position of secre- 
tary to the society of physicians of Lower Austria. 

In addition to his work on “ Die Neueren Antipy- 
retica,” Vienna, 1889, he is the author of many es- 
says, of which the following may be mentioned: 
“Ueber Aneurysmen an den Herzklappen," in 
« Jahrbücher der Gesellschaft der Aerzte in Wien," 
1878: “Ueber Jaborandi und Seine Alkaloide,” in 
5 Mittheilungen des Vereins der Aerzte in Nieder- 
Osterreich," 1879; * Versuche über die Physiolo- 
gische Wirkung des Chinolins," in Virchow's “ Ar- 
chiv für Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie 
und für Klinische Medizin," 1881 ; ^ Cirrhosis Hepatis 
mit Wandstiindiger Thrombose der Vena Portæ und 
Vena Meseraica Superior," in * Mittheilungen des 
Vereins der Aerzte in Niederösterreich,” 1884; “ Ent- 
wicklung von Krebs des Magens auf der Basis eines 
Runden Magengeschwürs,” in * Wiener Medizinische 
Presse," 1890. 

&. F. T. H. 

BIAL, RUDOLF: Violinist, conductor, com- 
poser, and manager; born at Habelschwerdt, Silesia, 
Aug. 26, 1834; died at New York Nov. 18, 1881. 
He began his career as à violinist in an orchestra at 
Breslau, and then made a tour of Australia and 
Africa with his brother Karl, a pianist of distinction. 
On his return to Germany, Bial settled in Berlin, 
where he successively became orchestral director at 
Kroll's Theater; the Wallner Theater (1864), where 
many of his operettas, etc., were given; of Kroll’s 
Opera House, where, for several years, the most 
distinguished artists of Europe sang under his man- 
agement. Later, Bial was a concert agent in New 
York. 

Bial was a prolific composer of operettas, farces, 
orchestral pieces, and dances; and several of his 
compositions enjoyed considerable popularity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biographical Diet. of Musicians, 
s.v.: Adolph Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Männer und 
Frauen, i. 16. 


S. J. So. 
BIALA. See RUSSIA. 


BIALEH, ZEBI HIRSCH BEN NAPH- 
TALI HERZ (called Harif, “the keen”): Rabbi 
and Talmudist; born about 1670 at Lemberg, Gali- 
cia; died Sept. 25, 1748, at Halberstadt, Prussia. 
He conducted a Talmudic high school in his native 
city until 1718, when he received a call as chief rabbi 
to the rich community at Halberstadt. His human- 
ity, gentleness, and unselfishness won him the love 
and admiration of the people as well as of his col- 
leagues; and he became known as a Talmudic au- 
thority throughout Germany. Bialeh was particu- 
larly fond of teaching, and when he left Lemberg 
to go to Halberstadt eighteen of his pupils went 
with him. His attitude toward them was that of a 
brother; and he possessed a certain tolerance for 
the secular sciences, the study of which was then 
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beginning to make headway among the young Jews 
of Germany. Among his numerous pupils were 
Elhanan Ashkenazi, Isaiah Berlin, and Meir Barbi. 
Bialeh was restrained by modesty from publishing 
any works; but he left several manuscripts, which 
are in the possession of some private persons in 
Halberstadt; and some of his approbations appeared 
in the works of his pupils and colleagues. Both in 
his writings and orally he denounced the prevalent 
exaggeration of the pilpulistic method; as, for in- 
stance, in hisapprobation to Jehiel Michael's * Nezer 
ha-Kodesh." In general he seems to have followed 
the logical method, and to have preferred the simple 
interpretation of the Tahnud (see his responsum in 
Samuel ben Elkanah's * Mekom Shemuel,” No. 9). 
His sons were: Solomon Dob Berush, rabbi at 
Glogau; Naphtali Herz, rabbi at Dubno; Abra- 
ham, rabbi at Rawitsch; Samuel, assistant rabbi 
at Halberstadt; and Simhah, rabbi at Dessau. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde 
Halberstadt, pp. 6476, Halberstadt, 1860; Walden, Shem 
ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 387; Eleazar ha-Kohen, Kinat 
Soferim, fol. 79, Lemberg, 1892. 
L. G. I. Ber. 


BIALLOBLOTZKY, CHRISTIAN HER- 
MANN FRIEDRICH: Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity; born April 9, 1799, at Pattensen, near Han- 
over; died March 28, 1868, at Ahlden-on the-Aller. 
Bialloblotzky studied Christian theology and philos- 
ophy, and received the degree of D.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Göttingen in 1824, the subject of his 
thesis being “De Legis Mosaicte Abrogatione." He 
wrote several works on Christian theology, and pub- 
lished the.following on Jewish subjects: (1) * The 
Chronicles of R. Joseph ben Joshua Meir, the Seph- 
ardi," a translation of Joseph ha-Kohen's “Dibre 
Hayamim,” published by the Oriental Translation 
Fund, in two volumes, London, 1884-86; (2) * Ozar 
ha-Shorashim, Lexicon Radicum Hebraicarum,? in 
Hebrew and Latin, London, 1843; (3) “Sefer ha- 
Shorashim," a lexicon of the Hebrew roots, in He- 
brew and English, 2b. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, Handbuch der Theologischen Li- 
teratur, i. 199; McClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia, XI. Sup- 
plement, p. 484; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 
05. idem, Auswahl Historischer Stticke aus Hebrdischen 


Schriftstellern, p. 55, note: Fürst, Bibl. J'ud. i. 115. 
J. I. Br. 


BIALYSTOK, LITHUANIA. See BY ELOS- 


TOK, 

BIBAGO, ABRAHAM BEN SHEM-TOB 
(Bibaz and Bibas-Vivas are corruptions of the 
name): Spanish religious philosopher and preacher; 
porn at Saragossa; resided in 1446 at Huesca, and 
was still living in 1489. At the court of John IL of 
Aragon, he was, as he himself relates, engaged in 
controversy when only a young man with “a Te- 
nowned Christian sage” on the dogma of the Trin- 
ity. Like Joseph ben Shem-Tob, his older country- 
man, he was familiar not merely with the entire 
Arabo-Judean philosophy, but also with Christian 
theology as presented in Latio. He studied the 
latter so as to be able to defend the Jewish faith 
in a scholarly manner. Bibago was not *a mere 
preacher who wrote philosophical homilies,” as 
Grätz says (“ Gesch. der Juden," viii. 227), nor “an 
opponent of philosophy,” as Renan represents him 
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to be in his “ Averroès et l'Averroisme ” (8d ed., p. 


(2) “Ez Hayyim " (Tree of Life) deals with crea- 


198), but a rational believer censuring in unsparing | tion, and has for its object the refutation of the 


language those zealots that “cling only to the shell 
but reject the kernel, and pose as pious while vilify- 
ing a thinker such as Maimonides.” 

The writings of Bibago include: (1) * Derek Emu- 
nah" (The Path of Faith), his chief work, written 
toward the close of his life, and printed in 1521 at 
Constantinople. Like all his writings, it has, ac- 
cording to Steinschneider, not received the full rec- 
ognition it deserves. It is, as the title suggests, a 

presentation and, at the same time, à 
His defense of the Jewish religion as lead- 
Defense of ing man to the highest knowledge of 
Judaism. God and to eternal happiness. It is 
divided into three treatises, which are 
subdivided into divisions or parts (called “ gates ") 
and chapters. The first treatise deals with: (gate 
1) the doings of God; (gate 2) His knowledge; and 
(gate 8) His providence. The second treatise deals 
with: (gate 1) the intellect; (gate 2) its nature 
and object; (gate 8) man's highest object; (gate 4) 
the blending of faith and knowledge—which topic 
is but slightly touched; (gate 5) the problem of 
matter and sin; (gate 6) the question whether Moses 
sinned; and (gate 7) the true faith. The third trea- 
tise deals with: (gate 1) the fundamentals of faith; 
(gate 2) miracles; (gate 8) creation of the world; 
(gate 4) ethics; and (gate 5) the special articles of 
faith. In the fifth part he warmly defends the creed 
of Maimonides against hisantagonists; and his argu- 
ments were subsequently literally reproduced by 
Abravanel in his “Rosh Amanah.” In this work, in 
which many Biblical and rabbinical passages are ex- 
plained, he takes cognizance of Christian and Mo- 
hammedan theology. He quotes Greek philosophers 
like Plato, Aristotle, and Pythagoras; also Euclid 
and Ptolemeus, Galen and Themistius, as well as 
Arabie thinkers like Averroes, Avicenna, Alfarabi, 
and Gazzali, and even the fable-book “Kalila we- 
Dimna.” Of Christian writers he quotes Eusebius; 
and of Jewish writers often not only Maimonides, 
Nahmanides, and other philosophers, but also cab- 
alistic works like the “ Bahir,” the “Zohar,” “Sefer 
Yezirah,” and the “Hekalot.” He indorses a saying 
of a sage that “Reason and Religion are the world’s 
two luminaries”; and he strongly opposes prayers 
“addressed to angels or to the departed, a practise 
customary among the Christians.” 

Isaac Arama, Bibago’s contemporary, used the 
book freely. Joseph Solomon del Medigo, the well- 
known physician and writer, speaks with warm 
praise of the work, though he complains that the 
Cabala had crept intoit. But the fact must be taken 
into consideration that, as Steinschneider says, “the 
cabalists at the close of the thirteenth century had 
made philosophy the handmaid of the Cabala, and 
this caused the philosophers on their part to take 
into consideration the writings and the ideas of the 
Cabala that had grown into prominence.” It is true 
that Jacob ibn Habib, in his *'En Ya'akob" at 
the close of Berakot, censures Bibago for putting 
constructions upon the Biblical texts that they 
could not bear; nevertheless he praises “the beauty 
of these interpretations, which insinuate themselves 
into our hearts." 


| arguments advanced by Aristotle, Averroes, and 


others in favor of the eternity of the world. The 
author quotes this treatise three times 
in the “Derek Emunah" and gives a 
fair insight into it. (8) A homily on 
Gen. v. 29, “Zeh Yenahamenu,” pub- 
lished at Salonica in 1522, treats also of creation and 
the Sabbath; but is not, as is stated by Michael 
(“Or ha-Hay yim "), part of ^ Ez Hayyim ” (see Stein- 
schneider, “ Monatsschrift,” 1888, p. 95). (4) From 
quotations in the “Derek Emunah” it appears that 
Bibago wrote a work under the title of “ Mahazeh 
Shaddai,” treating of the belief in resurrection. 
(5) A work on sacrifice as means of communion 
with God. (6) A refutation of the objections raised 
by Nahmanides against Maimonides. (7) “ Ma'amar 
‘al Ribbui ha-Zurot,” a treatise on “ The Plurality of 
Forms, Particularly. in Man”—Paris manuscript 
1004, though without his name. (8) Two philo- 
sophical letters to Moses Arondi. (9) A compen- 
dium of therapeutics after Galen; besides a number 
of philosophical works in the form of commentaries 
to Averroes. (10) A commentary on Averroes’ work 
on logic, * Demonstration ” (Mi), written at Huesca 
in 1446, exists in manuscript, Vatican and Paris. 
In this work Bibago defends Averroes against Levi 
ben Gerson. (11) A commentary on Averroes' 
“Physics,” referred to in (12) a commentary on 
Averroes’ “Metaphysics” —still extant in manu- 
script at Munich. In the introduction he deplores 
the lack of philosophical research among his core- 
ligionists, who are unable to defend their faith 
against Christian scholars that study philosophy and 
science in their schools; and in view of this defi- 
ciency he undertook the explanation of Aristotelian 

metaphysies, however much opposed 


Other 
Works. 


En- it was to the pure and sacred ancestral 
courages faith. 'This work shows familiarity 
Philo- not only with all Arabic philosophers, 
.sophical  butalso with Boethius, with the works 
Study. of Duns Scotus and Occam, known to 


him probably through the translation 
of Elijah Habillo, and with Nicholas Bonettus, a 
Spanish monk who lived in 1486. Without origi- 
nality of thought, Bibago nevertheless represents, 
says Steinschneider, “that class of learned and pro- 
ductive writers which Spanish Judaism produced at 


the close of a brilliant epoch.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift, 1883. pp. 
79-96, 125-144; idem, Hebr. Uebers. 1893, pp. 89 et seg., 168 
et seq.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 255; Munk, Pnhiloso- 
phie und Philosophische Schriftsteller der Juden (German 
transl. by Beer), 1852, pp. 36, 83, 117; Gratz, Gesch. der 
Juden, viii. 219-221. 


K. S. B.—K. 


BIBEL’SCHE ORIENT, DER: A magazine 
of which only two numbers appeared (Munich, 
1891), these being supposed to be edited by Isaac 
Bernays. Its object, as stated in the first announce- 
ment, April 24 (the second bears date of Aug. 12, 
1819 [1821]), was “to exhibit the spirit of the sacred 
books in all their purity and clearness, but without 
any learned verbosity, and to determine the rank 
of these fiery utterances from olden times as well- 
defined expressions of the human soul, aside from 
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their strongly marked peculiarities and their value 
as important historical documents.” 

“Der Bibel’sche Orient," whose style is dark, 
mystical, and confused to a degree, carries mythol- 


ozy into the Scriptures: it betrays the influence of 
Schelling’s quaint philosophy. While regarding the 


Bible and the development of the Jews from a 
world-historical point of view, its editor comes to 
the conclusion that all religions can manifest them- 
selves only by exerting reformatory influences. 
Though looking with contempt upon Mendels- 
sohn and his disciples, the author was even more 
in favor of the Reform movement than were the 
latter. 

“Der Bibel’sche Orient” attracted considerable 
attention upon its first appearance, but was soon 
forgotten. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz. Zeitschrift für die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, pp. 177-196; Grütz, Gesch. der J'uden, ii. 428. 
G. M. K. 


BIBIKOV, DMITRI GAVRILOVICH: 
Russian soldier, administrator, and statesman; born 
1792: died 1870. In 1887 Bibikov was appointed 
military governor of Kiev, and governor-general of 
Volhynia and Podolia. During the fifteen years of 
his administration of the southwestern provinces, 
he more than once resorted to harsh measures with 
regard to the Jews who were directly or indirectly 
involved in the Polish agitation, for the suppression 
of which he was responsible. Hence his marked 
animosity, especially toward the Jews of Berdy- 
chev, which city was at that time one of the centers 
of Polish revolutionary intrigues, and in which a 
secret branch of the Polish national bank was es- 
tablished. While attacking abuses, Bibikov nev- 
ertheless manifested on many occasions a spirit of 
eonsideration for the educated Jews. It was due 
to his remonstrations with the government of Nich- 
olas I. that several severe restrictive laws were re- 
laxed in behalf of the Jews. Such were the meas- 
ures allowing Jewish residents of the government of 
Kiev to visit that city for business purposes; that 
annulling the order of the Jitomir authorities which 
prohibited the Jewish blacksmiths in Jitomir from 
following their trade; that permitting the Jews of 
Starokonstantinov, Zaslav, Ostrog, and Kovno to 
obtain passports and gild certificates from the 
local district treasuries instead of procuring them 
from Novogradvolynsk: that granting to Jewish 
merchants of the first gild the right to farm inns 
in crown dominions of the western provinces; and 
that permitting the Jews to elect from their own 
number city brokers and notaries publie in places 
where the population consisted of both Jews and 
Christians. 

In 1852 Bibikov was made minister of the interior, 
which post he filled until 1855. It seems that in 
this capacity he became more than ever imbued with 
the prevailing anti-Jewish spirit of Nicholas' régime. 
In one case, at least, his name is mentioned in con- 
nection with a measure prohibiting the Jews from 


living in certain parts of Jitomir, the restriction 
being promulgated in compliance with Dibikov's 


proposition. His brother, Ilia Gavrilovich Bibikov, 
governor-general of Wilna, was favorably disposed 
toward the Jews, and was interested particularly in 


their educational affairs. The Hebrew poet Abra- 

ham Baer LEBENSOHN composed a poem, “kol 

Ne'urim," commemorating his visit to the Wilna 

Talmud Torah, which was published in his “Shire 

Sefat Kodesh,” ii. 85, Wilna, 1869. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Complete Russian Code, 2a ed.. xviii., No. 
17,355, xxl. No. 20,021, xxiv. No. 23,409, xxv. No. 24,077, xxyi. 
No. 25,559, xxix. No. 28,079; V. O. Levanda, Polny K hronolo- 
ghicheski Sbornik Zakonov i Polozheni Kasa yushehikhsya 
Fevreyev, Nos. 481, 540, 603, 634, 650, 715, St. Petersburg, 
1874: L G. Orshanski, Russkoe Zakonodatelstvo o Yevre- 
YAKAN, p. 193, St. Petersburg, 1877 ; Russkaya Starina, April, 
1901, pp. 119-121: V. Kashpirev, Pamyatniki Novoi Russkoi . 
Istorii, i. 112-122, St. Petersburg, 1871. 

H. R. B. B. 


BIBLE CANON: $1. The Greek word xavóv, 
meaning primarily a straight rod, and derivatively 
a norm or law, was first applied by the church 
fathers (not earlier than 360) to the collection of 
Holy Scriptures, and primarily to those of the so- 
called Old Testameut (Credner, “Zur Gesch. des 
Canons," pp. 58-68). But although the older Jew- 
ish literature has no such designation for the Bib- 
lical books, and itis doubtful whether the word was 

ever included in the rabbinical vocab- 

Meaning ulary, it is quite certain that the idea 
and Scope. expressed by the designation “ canon- 

ical writings” (ypadai kavovuaf), both 
as including and as excluding certain books, is of 
Jewish origin. The designation “Apocrypha” af- 
fords a parallel instance: the word is Greek; the 
conception is Jewish (compare the words "Genu- 
zim,” “Genizah "). 

The idea of canonicity can only have been sug- 
gested at a period when the national literature had 
progressed far enough to possess a 
large number of works from which a 
selection might be made. And the 
need for such selection was all the 
more urgent, since the Jewish mind occupied itself 
in producing exclusively writings of religious im- 
port, in which category, however, were also in- 
cluded various historical and didactic works. Which 
writings were included in the recognized collection, 
and in what manner such collection was made, are 
questions belonging to the history of the canon, and 
are discussed in this article : the origin and com- 
position of the separate books come under the his- 
tory of Biblical literature. 

§ 2. 'heoldest and most frequent designation for 
the whole collection of Biblical writings is MHD. 

“Books.” This word, which in Dan. 

Des- ix. 2 means all the sacred writings, 
ignations. occurs frequently in the Mishnah, as 
well as in traditional literature, with- 

out closer definition. The expression wIpn "2D 
(“Holy Books”) belongs to later authors. It is em- 
ployed first by the medieval exegetes; for instance. 
Ibn Ezra, introduction to “Yesod Morah" and 
“Mozne Lashon ha-Kodesh”; see also Neubauer, 
“Book of Tobit," 43b, Oxford, 1878; Grütz, “ Gesch. 
der Juden," 8d ed., vii. 884; Margoliouth, “Cat. 
Hebr. and Samaritan MSS. Brit Mus.," Nos. 181, 
198; and elsewhere infrequently, but never in Tal- 
mud or Midrash. -This fact goes to show that the 
ancients regarded the whole mass of the national 
religious writings as equally holy. The Greck 
translation of the term is rà fji82ía, which (as may 
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be seen from the expressions ka? Tà Zora vov ftfifíov 
and «ai r&v üAAÀov marpiov [hfAiev) is used by the 
grandson of. Sirach in the introduction to Ecclesias- 
ticus (Sirach) to designate the whole of the Scrip- 
tures. 

The canonical books, therefore, needed no special 
designation, since originally all were holy. A new 


term had to be coined for the new idea of non-holy 
books. The latter were accordingly called Dp 
ann (“outside ” or “extraneous books”); that is, 
books not included in the established collection 
(Mishnah Sanh. x. 1)—a distinction analogous to 
that afterward made, with reference to the oral law 
itself, between * Mishnah ? and * Out- 
‘¢ Outside” side-Mishnah” (n3t/pand ASA mw», 
Books. or its Aramaic equivalent wn"3., 
“Baraita”). Possibly this designation 
was due to the fact that the Apocrypha, which in 
popular estimation ranked nevertheless with relig- 
ious works, were not included in the libraries of the 
Temple and synagogues (for illustration of this see 
Books, and Blau, “Zur Einleitung in die Heilige 
Schrift,” i. et seg.) Another designation, ND» 
("that which is read”), applied to the whole of 
Scripture, is founded upon the custom of reading 
the Holy Scriptures to the people on Sabbaths and 
holidays: it isa term frequently opposed to mwy 
aud ws, which designate oral teaching (Ned. iv. 
3: Kid. i, end; Abot v.,eud). A third designation 
is wtpn ^an» (^ Holy Scriptures,” Shab. xvi. 1; B. 
B. i., end, and. elsewhere), the Greek equivalents of 
which are ypaóéal äyuu (Rom, i. 2) and iepà ypáuuat 
dI Tim. iii. 15). "This term indicates, not the wri- 
tings belonging to the sanctuary, nor of Israel 
(Geiger, *Nachgelassene Schriften," iv. 12), but 
holy writings in contradistinction to profane works 
(wpm "àna3 and p" vans, Tosef., Yom-Tob, iv. :; 
ed. Zuckermandel, p. 207, 12), perhaps works in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit. This interpretation is also 
favored by the expression māca ypadi üeózvevovoc (IT 
Tim. iii. 16; compare Eusebius, * Eclogzee Propheti- 
ee,” ed. Gaisford, p. 106). 

A fourth designation for the entire Bible is Tn 
(“Law”) (Mek., Beshallah, 9; ed. Friedmann, pp. 
34b, 40b; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, 9a, and else- 
where), also found in the New Testament under the 
form vóuoc (John x. 34; II Esdras xix. 
91). This designation owes its origin 
to the opinion that the entire Holy 
Writ is the Word of God, and that the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa are included in the Torah (see be- 
low). It is also possible that, since “Torah” was 
the title of the first and principal part of the Bib- 
lical writings, it was transferred to the entire col- 
lection. 

The fifth designation, 3313 (literally, “itis writ- 
ten”), frequently found personitied (as, for instance, 
WIN mnn, etc.) (“the ‘Katub’ saith”; compare 
Bacher,“ Aelteste Terminologie derJüdischen Schrift- 
auslegung," p. 90), is, strictly speaking, an abbrevi- 
ation, and should be supplemented with the name 
of the book in which “it is written." The Greek 
equivalent is ypaó; «àca yoady (II Tim. iii. 16), a 
translation of nan 53, which, strange to say, is 
found in the works of Profiat Duran, though cer- 
tainly it is very old. The sixth designation is diabjxy 


Torah.” 


(“covenant”), from which the term ražaia diahýky 
(Vetus Testamentum = Old Testament) in the Chris- 

tian Church has been derived. Even 
Testament. in Ecclus. (Sirach) xxiv. 23 the Pen- 

tateuch is called ĝßißZoç ðiaðýkys, and 
the term AMIN nao (Book of the Covenant,” 
Ex. xxiv. 7; II Kings xxiii. 2, 21) is similarly trans- 
lated in the Septuagint. Though “diathéké,” like 
“Torah,” came to be applied to Holy Writ (first by 
Paul, II Cor. iii. 14; compare Matt. xxvi. 28), the 
expression pnan naD (* Book of the Covenant”) is 
never found with this significance in Jewish tradi- 
tion, except in an apparently polemic utterance of 
Simon ben Yohai (about 150), where a reference to 
the name “diathéké” for the Torah occurs (Yer. 
Sanh. 90e; Lev. R. xix.) In all probability this 
designation, which, like the term * Old Testament." 
involves a Christian point of view, was used very 
rarely. In post-Talmudic times other designations 
were employed; e.j.; DSD Aya onwy (“The 
Twenty-four Books”) (see G. Margoliouth, “Cat. 
Hebr. and Samaritan MSS. Brit. Mus." i. 22b, 25a, 
27a, 85a); MIMD (“the cycle,” in the Masorah; in a 
codex of the year 1309; and in Ginsburg, “Introduc- 
tion," p. 564); w'v'po me"pp (Ginsburg, £c. p. 
748).. Medieval authors cailed the Holy Writ also 

pion, which originally meant * verse " 
Other Ex- (Bacher, “Rev. Etudes Juives," xvi. 
pressions. 978) Another very common designa- 

tion is 12. the initials of mya MN 
nuam (Law, Prophets, and Holy Writings”), an 
expression frequently occurring in Talmud and Mid- 
rash. A similar acrostic name is TYN, an abbrevia- 
tion of the words ‘np DNI NNN. Inthe Middle 
Ages these mnemonic terms were conveniently re- 
garded as real words, and received translations; 
namely, *ear-tips" and * plumb-line ” respectively. 

In the Mishnah (compare Yad. iii. 5) the canonic- 
ity of the Holy Books is expressed indirectly by the 
doctrine that those writings which are canonical 
“render the hands unclean.” The term connoting 
this quality, DA DN PNoUN, thus comes very 
near to the technical equivalent for the word “ canon- 
ical.” The nature of the underlying conceit is not 
altogether clear. It is most likely that it was meant 
to insure greater caution against the profanation of 
holy scrolls by careless handling or irreverent uses 
(Yad. iv. 6; Zab. v. 12; Shab. 18a, 14a). It isan open 
question whether this capacity to render “ the hands 
unclean” inhered in the scroll kept in the Temple. 
It appears that originally the scroll in the Temple 
rendered food unclean; while only outside the Tem- 
ple were hands made unclean (Kelim xv. 6; R. 
Akiba, Pes. 19a), At all events, the term AX NDDD 
mn was extended to all the writings included in 
the canon, and designated ultimately their canonical 
character or its effects as distinguished from non- 
canonical books (Yad. iii. 2-51; iv. 5, 6; Tosef., Yad. 
ii. 19; Blau, le. pp. 21, 69 e£ seg.; Friedmann, “ Ha- 
Goren,” ii. 168, but incorrect). 

§ 3. The Jewish canon comprises twenty-four 
books, the five of the Pentateuch, eight books of the 
Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets), and eleven 
Hagiographa (Psalms. Proverbs, Job, Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
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Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles). Samuel and Kings 
' form but a single book each, as is seen in Aquila's 


Greek translation. The “twelve” 
Contents prophets were known to Ecclus. (Si- 
and rach) as one book (xlix. 10), and the 


Divisions. separation of Ezra from Nehemiah is 
not indicated in either the Talmud or 
the Masorah. A Bible codex written in Spain in 
1448 divides Samuel, Kings, and Ezra into two 
books each (Ginsburg, /.c. p. 586). These books are 
classified and arranged into three subdivisions, 
“Torah,” “Prophets,” and * Hagiographa "; Greek, 
vóuoc kal mpoórrat kai GAAa Big2ía (Ecclus. [Sirach]). 
In Yalk. ii. 702 they are styled as abstracts, "Law, 
Prophecy, and Wisdom," 75h ANIA) MN; com- 
pare Yer. Mak. 81d, below, and Blau, /.¢. p. 21, note. 
The division of the Prophets into DWN DNS 
(* Earlier Prophets”) and manns DNI (Later 
Prophets) was introduced by the Masorah. By the 
former expression the Talmud under- 

Earlier stands the older Prophets, such as 

and Later Isaiah, as distinguished from the later 
Prophets. Prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Mal- 
achi (see Sifre, Deut. ii. 27, 857; Yer. 
Ber. 8d, 28, etc.). In contradistinction to the last 
three, Samuel, David, and Solomon are sometimes 
called the old Prophets (Sotah 48b, top). The en- 
tire Holy Writ is also designated by the term “Torah 
and Prophets” (R. H. iv. 6; compare Meg. iv. 5; 
Tosef., B. B. viii. 14; Sifre, Deut. ii. 218), and the 
same usage is found in the New Testament (Matt. 
v. 17, vii. 19, xxii. 40; Luke xvi. 16, 29, 31). The 
abstract terms * Law and Prophecy " are found once 
in Pesik., ed. Buber, 111a. 

Another division is that into ^ Torah and Kabba- 
lah” found in Ta‘an. ii. 1; Tosef., Niddah, iv. 10; 
Sifre, Num. i. 112, 189; * Kabbalah” signifying tradi- 
tion, which is regarded as having been carried on by 
the Prophets. The Aramaic equivalent for mbap 
is NDOOUN, the Masoretic name for the Prophetical 
Books, and Hebraized into piov by Ben Asher 
(* Dikduke ha-Te'amim," p. 2). 

Still another division is “Torah” and “ Mikra." 
In Sifre, Deut. ii. 817 “Mikra” is used as a general 
term for the Prophets and the Hagiographa—a 
usage which may also underlie Gen. R. xvi. (ed. 
Wilna, 75b) and Cant. R. xvi. 6, below (see, how- 
ever, Bacher, * Aelteste Terminologie,” cxviii. 7). 
The Midrash on *plena et defectiva” opposes 
“Torah” to “Mikra” (Berliner, * Peletat Soferim,” 
p. 86), as does also Ben Asher (Blau, “ Masor. Unter- 
suchungen,” p. 50). The Masorah and Spanish au- 
thors use the word in the same sense (Bacher, l.c. pp. 
118 et seg.; also in * Hukke ha-Torah,” in Güdemann, 
“Gesch. der Cultur der Juden in Deutschland,” p. 
268), and it probably came to have this meaning 
because it is abbreviated from the expression "NW 
N5pr, “the remaining Mikra." : 

'The third division, *the Holy Writings," may 
havereceived itsname inasimilar way. Originally, 

the whole Bible was called “Holy 
The Hagi- Writings,” but subsequently men per- 
ographa. hapsspoke of the “ Law and the Proph- 
ets,” and the “other holy writings,” 
and finally briefly of the “Holy Writings." Simi- 
larly, the current name “Ketubim” (Writings) is 


probably also an abbreviation of the fuller expres- 
sion, “the other writings,” or the “Toly Writings." 
This etymology is supported by the usage of 
Sirach’s grandson, who calls the Hagiographa 7a 
Aourd Tov BuBAiov, and of Ben Ashera thousand years 
later, who speaks of “the Law, the Prophets, and 
the other books ” (l.c. 44; emended text in Blau, “ Zur 
Einleitung," xxix. 8). "This is not the only instance 
of Asher’s fidelity to older traditions. Characteris- 
tic evidence of the threefold division may be noted 
in the following citations: 

“In the New-Year’s prayers, ten passages of the Bible (from 
the Torah, Prophets, and Hagiographa) must be introduced at 
least three times  (Tosef., R. H. iv. 6). * Ben Azzai connected 
the words of the Torah with those of the Prophets, and the 
latter with those of the Hagiographa” (Lev. R. xvi. 3). “* This 
is the progressive method of studying: first, a primer (passages 
of the Pentateuch) is read; then the Book (^5D, Torah), then 
the Prophets, and finally the Hagiographa. After completing 
the study of the entire Bible, one took up the Talmud, Hala- 
kah, and Haggadah” (Deut. R. viii. 3). ** To be considered con- 
versant with the Bible one had to be able to read accurately the 
Torah, Prophets, and Hagiographa” (Kid. 49a). "'Just as the 
Torah is threefold, so Israel is threefold, consisting of priests, 
Levites, and Israelites ” (Pesik., ed. Buber, 105a). ** Blessed be 
God, who gave the threefold teachings to the threefold nation, 
by three persons on the third day of the third month" (Shab. 
SSa}. In answer to the question of the Sadducee, concerning the 
Biblical basis for the belief that God causes the dead to rise, 
the patriarch Gamaliel sought proof ** in Torah, Prophets. and 
Holy Writings’? (Sanh. 90b). This doctrine is written in the 
Torah, repeated in the Prophets, and a third time in the Ha- 
giographa (Meg. 3la; compare Mak. 10b, 15). Hanina set up the 
rule that *' kesef " (silver) means simply a." selah in the Torah, 
a “litra” in the Prophets, and a “talent” in the Holy Writings 
(Bek. 50a; Yer. Kid. 59d; see also M. K. 21a; Ta'an. 30a ; Sanh. 
101a). 

For passages of similar import from the Jerusalem 
Talmud and from the Midrash, see Blau, “Zur Ein- 
leitung,” xxii. 5, xxiii. 1. 

§ 4. Tannaite literature makes no mention any- 
where of the number of the Biblical books, and it 
does not seem to have been usual to 
pay attention to their number. This 
was felt to be of importance only 
when the Holy Writings were to be 
distinguished from others, or when their entire range 
was to be explained to non-Jews. The earliest two 
estimates (about 100 c.r.) differ. II Esdras xiv. 
44-46 gives the number as 24; all variant readings 
of the passage (94, 204, 84, 974 books) agree in the 
unit figure, 4. 

Epiphanius’ division of the number 94 into 72 + 
22 (“De Ponderibus et Mensuris Liber,” in Lagarde, 
“Symmicta,” ii. 163) is artificial. Josephus ex- 
pressly puts the number at 22, as does Origen 
(Eusebius, * Hist. Eccl.” ii. 25); while Jerome (Pret. 
ace to Samuel and Kings) mentions 22, but never- 
theless counts 24. Since both of these church 
fathers studied under Jewish teachers, it is probable 
that some authorities within the synagogue favored 
counting 22 books; and the hesitation between 22 
and 24 can be explained by a Baraita (B. B. 15b), 
according to which each book of the latter two divi- 
sions (Prophets and Hagiographa) had to be written 
separately as one roll. Since Ruth with Judges or 
with Psalms (Jerome, and Baraita B. B. 14b) might 
form one roll, and Lamentations with Jeremiah an- 
other, the rolls would be counted as 22, while the 
books were actually 94, That there were 24 books 
willbe apparent from the classical Baraita on the 
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question (see §5 of this article. But in more 
than ten passages of the Midrash 24 books are ex- 
pressly mentioned; and the authorities adduced are 
exclusively amoraim. Simeon ben Lakish (about 
950) compares the books with the 24 ornaments of a 
bride (Isa. iii. 18-24); saying that just as the bride 
must be decorated with 24 ornaments, so the scholar 
must be adorned with the knowledge of all the 24 
books (Ex. R. xli. 5; Tan., Ki Tissa, xi., ed. Buber, 
p. 111; Cant. R. iv. 11). R. Berechiah compares 
them with the 24 divisions of the priestsand Levites 
and with the 24 nails driven into sandals (Num. R. 
xiv. 4, xv. 22; Eccl. R. xii. 11; Pesik. R. ix. a, ed. 
Friedmann); while, according to Phineas ben Jair 
(beginning of third century), the 24 books (Num. 
R. xiv. 18) correspond to the 24 sacrificial animals 
(Num. vii.. The fact that the 24 books of the writ- 
ten Law and the 800f the oral tradition make up 104 
(Num. R. xiii. 16) recalls the number of the books 
mentioned in II Esdras. Counting the Minor Proph- 
ets as 12, the number 35 is obtained (23-+ 12), 
as in Num. R. xvii. 91 and Tan., Korah, ed. 
Stettin, 552. 

For the understanding of the concept of a canon, 
the following passages, literally rendered, are espe- 
cially important: 

Eccl. xii. 12 teaches: " And further, my son, be admonished by 
these [understood as reading "against more than these, my son, 


be cautioned against confusion" ; the Hebrew "'mehemah", 


(more than these) being read "mehumah" (confusion)] that 
he who brings more than twenty-four books into his house 
brings confusion. Thus, the books of Ben Sira or Ben Tigla 
may be read, but not to the degree of * weariness of the flesh’ ” 
(Eecl. R. on the passage). 

* And further, by these, my son, be admonished,” saith God ; 

'Twenty-four books have I written for you; take heed to add 
none thereto.’ Wherefore ? Because of making many books there 
isnoend. He who reads one verse not written in the twenty-four 
books is as though he had read in the ‘outside books’; he will 
find nosalvation there. Behold herein the punishment assigned 
tohim who adds one book to the twenty-four. How do we know 
that he who reads them wearies himself in vain? Because it 
gays, ` much study is a weariness of the flesh’ (Eccl. xii. 12), 
from which follows, that the body of such a one shall not 
arise from the dust, as is said in the Mishnah (Sanh. x. 1), 
‘They who read in the outside books have no share in the future 
life? (Num. R.xiv. 4; ed. Wilna, p. 117a; compare also Pesik. 
R. ix. a and Yer. Sanh. xxviii. a). 
The chief difference between these two passages is 
that in the first only the “weariness of the flesh," 
that is, the deep study (but not the reading) of other 
than the Holy Writings, which were learned by 
heart, is forbidden; while in the second passage the 
mere reading is also forbidden. "The older point of 
view is undoubtedly the milder, as the history of 
the book of Ecclus. (Sirach) teaches. The Babylo- 
nian teachers represented the more liberal view (com- 
pare Sanh. 100a and Yer. Sanh. xxviii. a, 18). 

There is probably an allusion to twenty-four 
books in Yer. Sanh. xx. d, 4 and Gen. R. lxxx., be- 
ginning. The Babylonian Talmud (Ta'an. 8a) men- 
tions 24; Targ. to the Song of Solomon v. 10 does 

the same. Dosa ben Eliezer, in a 


The very old Masoretic note; Ben Asher 
“Twenty- (*Dikduke," pp.5 [line 12], 56); Nissim 
four? of Kairwan (Steinschneider “ Fest- 
Books. schrift," Hebrew section, p. 20, be- 


low); and many medieval writers and 
codices count twenty-four books. The number 24 
was also known in ancient times in non-Jewish 


circles (Strack, in Herzog, * Real-Encyc. für Protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche,” ix.? 757). 

$ 5. The classical passage for the sequence of the 
books is the Baraitain B. B. 14b. With 
ihe exclusion of interjected remarks 
chronicled there, it runs as follows: 


Sequence. 


"The sequence of the Prophets is Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 12 [minor] prophets; that 
of the Hagiographa is Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Chron- 
icles. Who wrote the books? Moses wrote his book. the 
section of Balaam and Job; Joshua wrote his book, and the last 
eight verses of the Torah; Samuel wrote his book, Judges, and 
Ruth; David wrote the Psalms, by the hand of theten Ancients; 
namely, through Adam (Psalm cxxxix. 16, perhaps also xcii.), 
through Melchizedek, Ps. cx.; through Abraham, Ps. Ixxxix. 
(HUNT POS explained to — Abraham); through Moses, Ps. xc.- 
c.; through Heman, Ps. Ixxxviii.; through Jeduthun, Ps. Ixii.; 
perhaps Ixxvii.; through Asaph, Ps. 1l. Ixxiii.-]xxxiii.; and 
through the three sons of Korah, Ps. xlii. xlix., Ixxviii.. IXXXxiv., 
Ixxxv., Ixxxviii. [The question whether Solomon should be 
included among the Psalmists is discussed in Tosafot 15a.] 
Jeremiah wrote his book, the Book of Kings, and Lamentations; 
King Hezekiah, and his council that survived him. wrote 
Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes; the men 
of the Great Synagogues wrote Ezekiel, the Twelve Prophets, 
Daniel, and Esther Ezra wrote his book and the genealogy of 
Chronicles down to himself." 

From the fact that in this account of the authors 
Moses is mentioned as the author of the Torah, 
it may be inferred that in the collection from 
which the Baraita is cited the sequence also 
of the five books of the Torah was probably 
given. Butitis also possible that the Pentateuch, 
from its liturgical use in the synagogue, was so 
familiar as to be regarded almost as a single book, 
of the separate parts of which no enumeration was 
necessary. 

The most striking sequence in this passage is 
that of the Prophets, given as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Isaiah, a sequence commented on 
in the Talmud. There it is explained 
that this is because the Book of Kings 
ends with destruction, Jeremiah begins and closes 
with destruction, Ezekiel begins with destruction 
and ends with consolation, while all of Isaiah con- 
sists of consolation. Thus, destruction appropri- 
ately follows upon destruction, and consolation upon 
consolation. The artificiality of this interpretation 
needs no explanation; but it must be remarked that 
such sequence is not chronological. The clearest 
explanation is that of Strack, who claims that the 
Baraita evidently arranged the prophetical books 
according to their size, a principle apparently fol- 
lowed also in the arrangement of the Mishnah trea- 
tises. According to their length, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah, and the twelve Prophets stand to one another 
in the ratio of 41, 36, 39, and 80. The same princi- 
ple is apparent in the sequence of the older Hagiog- 
rapha, where the insertion of Job between the Psalms 
and Proverbs (the works of father, David, and son, 
Solomon) is particularly noticeable. Since the Baraita 
regarded Moses as the author of Job, this book might 
quite appropriately have been placed at the head 
of the Hagiographa, as was indeed recommended by 
the Talmud. Now, according to their lengths, the 
Psalms (with Ruth), Job, and Proverbs stand to 
one another in the ratio of 39, 15, and 13; and Job. 
therefore, follows Psalms. The sequence of the 
three Solomonie books, wherein the placing of 


Prophets. 
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Ecclesiastes before the Song of Solomon is especially | miah, and Ezekiel; three manuscripts agree with 

remarkable, illustrates the same principle of arrange- | the Talmud, while two have the following pecul- 

ment, the largest being placed first. jar order, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Ezekiel (Ginsburg, 
The author of Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) has the chron- | lc. p. 6). 

ological order of the modern Bible; Isaiah, Jere- Ginsburg (l.e. p. 7) has collected, in the following 

miah, Ezekiel, and the twelve (Minor) Prophets (see | table, eight varying sequences of the Hagiographa: 


VARYING SEQUENCES OF THE IIAGIOGRAPIIA. 


eee 


Esther Daniel Lamentations | Lamentations | Lamentations | Esther Esther 


—M p ERN 
| I ; j Y. VIII. 
PE 
Talmud and De Add. 15252 pa i Ar. Or. 16 | Or. 2626-28. Or. 2201 Five early 
six MSS. and London three MSS. editions. 
ER ELO REC uH oo ree ae 
1 | Ruth Ruth Ruth Chronicles Chronicles Chronicles Psalms Psalms 
z Psalms Psalms Psalms Psalms Ruth Psalms Job Proverbs 
8 | Job Job Job Job Psalms Proverbs Proverbs Job 
4 Proverbs Proverbs Proverbs Proverbs Job Job Ruth Song of Sol. 
5 | Ecclesiastes Song of Sol. Song of Sol. Ruth Proverbs Daniel Song of Sol. Ruth 
6 | Song of Sol. Ecclesiastes Ecclesiastes Song of Sol. Song of Sol. Ruth Ecclesiastes Lamentations 
1 | Lamentations | Lamentations | Lameutations | Eeclesiastes Ecclesiastes Song of Sol. .| Lamentations Ecclesiastes 

8 | Daniel 

9 | Esther Daniel Esther Esther l Esther Ecclesiastes Daniel Daniel 

10 | Egra-Neh. Ezra-NXoh. Ezraü-Neh, Daniel Daniel Esther Ezra-Neh. Ezra-Neh. 

11 | Chronicles Chronicles Chronicles Ezra-Neh. Ezra-Neh. Ezra-Neh. Chronicles Chronieles 


A i M 


Ecclus. [Sirach] xlviii. 22; xlix. 6, 8). Since the | A closer examination of the table reveals that actu- 
Baraita does not enumerate the books according to | ally three arrangements only are given; for Nos. i., 
the succession of their origin and their age (even | ii., ii., and vii. differ only in regard to the position as- 
within the divisions of Prophets and Hagiographa) | signed to the Five Rolls, and represent the Talmudic 
it must have considered only the order of Biblical | arrangement; the five carly editions also follow this 

sequence, but have the Five Rolls in 


writings so far as they belonged to the same section 
Hagiog- the order followed in the liturgy, and 


and were therefore to be written in one roll. Since 
(as is apparent from D. B. 13) the question which rapha. put the Psalms, instead of Job, after 
Proverbs; Nos. iv. and v. vary only 


books were permitted to be included in one roll, or 
whether each book had to be written separately in | in regard to Ruth. No. vi, however, is entirely 
unique, apparently arranging the books according 


one roll, was much discussed in the second century, 
the above-mentioned Baraita, which was also cur- | to their size, if Ezra and Nehemiah be considered 
as two books. 


rent in Palestine (see Yer. Talmud, Sotah v., end), 

may well be assigned to the second century; and The Five Rolls, however, form a class by. them- 

there is no justification for considering it of older selves, and follow the order, in which they are em- 
ployed on successive festivals, inthe liturgy.  Leav- 


date. But this much is surely ascertainable from 

this Baraita, that the first half of the prophetical | ing out of account this last-mentioned sequence, 

canon (Joshua-Kings) had a fixed sequence dating | two types remain: the Talmudic and the Masoretic. 
The most striking point of difference is the position 


from preceding times, and concerning which there 
was no doubt. That is to say, these four books | assigned tothe books of Chronicles, which are placed 
in the Talmud at the end, but in the Mnsoretic text 


follow one another and, continuing the 
at the beginning. The Talmudic sequence is chron- 


The story of the Pentateuch, form a con- 
Earlier secutive narrative of Jewish history. | ological; the Masoretic considers the size of the 
books. In regard to the Five Rolls 


Prophets. This is seen from H Macc. li. 138, 
The (man won; of which Ginsburg [l.e 


where, in mentioning the books “ con- 
cerning the Kings and Prophets,” the prophetical Five Rolls. p. 4] gives a table showing five lists 
of varying order), it should be noted 


canon is divided into two parts. In post-Talmudic 

times, also, there is no variation in relation to the | that, in reality, they show only two sequences: one 

sequence of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; | following the chronology of the authors; the other, 

while the order of the Greater Prophets is irregular, | the liturgical custom of the synagogue (“Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” xii. 223). These variations in the order 


the only uniformity preserved being in placing the 
Minor Prophets invariably at the end. Most of the | of the last Prophets and of the Hagiographa—par- 
ticularly the latter—are significant for the history of 


manuscripts (including the St. Petersburg codices, 
the canon; for they show that these writings ac- 


which, dating from the years 916 and 1009, are the 
oldest known), and the oldest five editions, have the | quired canonical importance at a later period than 
the first Prophets and the Law. Owing to the 


generally adopted chronological order, Isaiah, Jere- 
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earlier canonization of these latter, their sequence 
was so firmly established as never to give rise to 
question. 

§ 6. The most radical criticism agrees that the 
Torah is the first and oldest part of the canon, The 
narrative of Neh. viii.-x., which describes an actual 
canonization, is of prime importance for the history 

of the collection of the Holy Writings. 
Collection. It is thus generally agreed that in the 

middle of the fifth century B.c. the 
first part of the canon was extant. There is no 
foundation for the belief that, according to Neh. 
viii.-x., the Pentateuch was not fully completed 
until that date. The opinions of the synagogue will 
be discussed later; here only external testimony 
concerning the canonization will be considered. 
Perhaps the last three verses of the Book of Malachi, 
the last prophet, are to be considered as a kind of 
canonization. The warning concerning the teach- 
ines of Moses, and the unusually solemn words of 
comfort, make it seem probable that herein is in- 
tended a peroration not only to the speeches of the 
last prophets, but also to the whole twofold canon, 
the Law and the Prophets. These verses could not 
have come from Malachi; but they may very prob- 
ably have been added by another anonymous 
prophet, or by some appropriate authority, in order 
to let the words of the Holy Scriptures conclude 
with a Divine reminder of the Torah, and with a 
promise of great comfort. Another example of 
what may be called “canonical ending ” for the en- 
tire Holy Writ may be seen (N. Krochmal, “ Moreh 
Nebuke ha-Zeman,” viii., No. 11) in the last three 
verses of the Book of Ecclesiastes. "This declama- 
tion against the makers of books sounds like a canon- 
ical closing; and it was really considered such by 
the oldest Jewish exegetes (see above, § 4). The 
admonition to keep the Commandments, and the 
threat of divine punishment, may. be compared to 
the reminder of the Torah and the idea of punish- 
ment in Malachi. 

While there are no other evidences in Holy Writ 
itself of a collection of the Holy Writings, there are 

some outside of it, which, in part, may 

Evidences now be mentioned in chronological 
of order. The author of the apocryphal 

the Canon. book Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) was a con- 
temporary of the high priest Simon 

—cither the first or the second of that name—who 
lived at the beginning or atthe end of the third cen- 
tury B.c. He knew the Law and Prophets in their 
present form and sequence; for he glorifies (ch. 
xliv.—xlix.) the great men of antiquity in the order 
in which they successively follow in Holy Writ. 
He not only knew the name n'w'a3 Py DIY 
(“The Twelve Prophets”), but cites Malachi iii. 28, 
and is acquainted with by far the greatest part of 
the Hagiographa, as is certain from the Hebrew 
original of his writings recently dis- 

Evidences covered. He knew the Psalms, which 
of Sirach. he ascribes to David (Ecclus. [Sirach] 

xlvii. 8, 9), and the Proverbs: “There 

were those who found out musical harmonies, and 
set forth proverbs [A. V., “poetical compositions ”| 
in writing” (xliv. 5). An allusion to Proverbs and 
probably to the Song of Solomon is contained in his 
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words on King Solomon: * The countries marveled 
at thee for thy songs, and proverbs, and parables 
[or * dark sayings” ], and interpretations " (xlvii .17); 
the last three words being taken from Prov. i. 6, 
while the Song of Solomon is alluded to in “songs.” 
He would have had no authority to speak of “songs” 
at all from J Kings v. 12; he must have known 
them. While he had no knowledge of Ecclesiastes, 
his didactic style proves that he used Job, as is also 
indicated by the words Dn papa ww wan (xliv. 4, 
and afterward, pop). Ecclesiastes, Esther, and 
Daniel are not included in his canon (see Halévy, 
* Etude sur la Partie du Texte Hébreux de l'Ecclé- 
siastique,” pp. 67 et seq., Paris, 1897); he considers 
Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah as Holy Scripture 
(xlix. 12 = Ezra iii. 9; xlix. 18 — Neh. iik and vi.; 
compare Neh. vi. 19); he mentions distinctly “the 
laws and prophets" (xxxix. 1); in the following 
sentences there are allusions to other writings; and 
verse 6 of the same chapter leads to the supposition 
that in his time only wisdom-writings and prayers 
were being written. 

The grandson of Sirach (182 B.c.), who translated 
his ancestor's wisdom from Hebrew into Greek, tells 
in his preface no more about the canon than is ap- 
parent from the book itself; but he tells it more 
clearly. Hementions three times the Torah, Proph- 
ets, and “other writings;” he knew no “terminus 
technicus * for the canon’s third part, as one was not 
coined until two hundred years later. In the origi- 
nal these passages are respectively as follows: ĝia 
Tov vóuov kal TOV mpoóorà» Kal TOV GAAwY ràv kar abrobc 
qKoAovÜgkórov  ÓeÓoufvov . . . eig TE THY TOV vÓuov kai 
Tov s poógràv kai TOV 02v xavpiev BiBriwy . . . Ó vóuoc 
kal ai «pog9grei kal Ta Xorxcà vov Pepi, 

In the Second Book of Maccabees (124 s.c. ; Niese, 
“ Kritik der Beiden Makkabiüerbücher ”), written only 
a few years later than the Greek Sirach, the follow- 
ing is stated: “The same things also were reported 
in the records, namely, the memoirs of Neemias; and 
how he, founding a library, gathered 
together the books concerning the 
kings, and the prophets, and those of 
David, and the epistles of the kings 
concerning holy gifts. And in like manner also 
Judas gathered together all those books that had 
been scattered by reason of the war we had, and 
they are with us. If now possibly ye have need 
thereof, send such as will bring them unto you" (II 
Macc. ii. 19-15) The Torah is not mentioned; its 
general circulation rendered its “collection” unnec- 
essary. The second part of the canon is unmista- 
kably intended by “books concerning the kings” 
(Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings) and by 
“prophets” (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Minor Prophets) Since the Hagiographa had not 
yet received a definite name, they are mentioned as 
“those of David” (the Psalms), as the first and most 
important book—a custom followed in the New 
Testament even at a time when there was no doubt 
concerning the existence of collected Hagiographa. 
The expression, “the books of the kings concerning 
holy gifts,” seems to refer to the royal letters men- 
tioned in Ezra and Nehemiah, and if this be so, 
then the Hagiographa do find mention; viz., Psalms 
and Chronicles, their first and last books. 
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It should also be noted that Nehemiah and not 
Ezra is named: a circumstance which indicates the 
age of these statements; since the son of Sirach like- 
wise gloritied Nehemiah and made no mention of 
Ezra, whereas even the oldest rabbinical authorities 
consider Ezra as a writer far superior to Nehemiah, 
the aristocrat. 

Philo, in his extant works, makes no mention of 
Ezekiel, Daniel, or the Five Rolls. Since, however, 
even Sirach mentions Ezekiel, Philo’s 
silence about him is undoubtedly ac- 
cidental ; consequently, his failure to 
name the other books can not be taken as a proof 
that they were not in his canon. Moreover, the 
Laws, Prophets, Psalms, and other books are re- 
ferred to by title in his *De Vita Contemplativa," 
83. It is true, Lucius (* Die Therapeuten," Stras- 
burg, 1880) doubts the genuineness ofthis work; but 
Leopold Cohn, an authority on Philo (“Einleitung 
und Chronologie der Schriften Philo’s,” p. 87, Leip- 
sic, 1899; * Philologus," vii., suppl. volume, p. 421), 
maintains that there is no reason to do so. Conse- 
quently, Siegfried's opinion (“ Philo,” p. 61, Jena, 
1875) that Philo's canon was essentially the same 
as that of to-day, is probably correct (H. E. Ryle, 
* Philo and Holy Scripture," London, 1895). 

The New Testament shows that its canon was 
none other than that which exists to-day. None of 

the Apocrypha or Pseudepigrapha is 
New ever quoted by name, while Daniel is 
Testament. expressly cited in Matt. xxiv. 15. 
Matt. xiii. 85 (= Luke xi. 51) proves 
that Chronicles was the last canonical book, The 
statement, * That upon you may come all the right- 
eous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias,” con- 
tains a reference to II Chron. xxiv. 20. The three 
chief divisions are enumerated in Luke xxiv. 44— 
“Law,” “Prophets,” and “ Psalms "—as they are in 
Philo. Usually, however, only the Law and the 
Prophets are mentioned (Matt. v. 17; Luke xvi. 16); 
but by them the three divisions are intended just 
as the Talmudic teachers include the Hagiographa 
under Prophets (see § 8). This usage is to be at- 
tributed, on the one hand, to the lack of a current 
technical term for the Hagiographa, and on the 
other to the opinion that the collected books of the 
Holy Writings were written by the Prophets. In 
view of these facts, the silence of the writers of the 
New Testament concerning Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, and Ezra has no bearing on the question 
whether these writings were or were not included 
in the canon (see Strack, /.ce. p. 750). 

Josephus (c. 88-95) enumerates 22 books, which 
he divides as follows: 5 books of Moses; 198 his- 
tories, containing the history of Israel from Moses’ 
death down to Artaxerxes I., written by the Proph- 
ets; and 4 remaining books consisting of hymns 
and admonitions. “It is true our history hath been 
written since Artaxerxes very particularly, but hath 
not been esteemed of the like authority with the 
former by our forefathers, because there hath not 
been an exact succession of prophets since that time: 
and how firmly we have given credit to these books 
of our own nation is evident by what we do; for 
during so many ages as have already passed, no one 
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hath been so bold as either to add anything to them, i 
to take anything from them, or to make any change 
in them” (“Contra Ap.” i. 8), It is evident that 
Josephus, instead of counting Ruth and Lamenta- 
tions as separate books, combined them with Judges 
and Jeremiah, respectively. As historical books he 
considered all that narrated anything historical, and 
thus included Job. He considered Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes non-histor- 
ical. No other arrangement would have been pos- 
sible for Josephus; for it is known from Talmudic 
and Midrashic literature that in his time, when the 
Tannaites flourished most, all the now familiar books 
were considered canonical For various interpreta- 
tions of Josephus’ narrative, see Strack, /.c. p. T92. 
The evidence of the church fathers, such as 
Melito of Sardis (about 170; in Eusebius, “ Hist. 
Eccl.” iv. 26) and Origen (died 253; in 
Church Eusebius, l.e. vi. 25), both of whom 
Fathers. count 22 books, but mention 24, is un- 
important; since they invoke the au- 
thority of their Jewish teachers, whose canon is 
known from the tannaite literature. Of still less 
weight is the evidence of Jerome (died 420), who 
also had Jewish instruction, and simply repeats what 
was current opinion among the Amoraim (* Prologus 
Galeatus” and preface to Daniel). 
§ 7. In addition to the written evidence mentioned 
above, the cireumstance that the Samaritans (who 
considered themselves Jews) accepted 
The Pro- only the Pentateuch and part of 
phetical Joshua is of great importance in de- 
Canon.  termining the historical development 
of the canon. It brings out the mo- 
mentous fact that a recognized canon of the Prophets 
did not exist in the middle of the fifth century B.C. ; 
while, on the other hand, it is certain from Sirach 
(see § 6 of this article) that the prophetical canon 
was completed by 200 B.c. at the very latest. Since 
Sirach considered prophecy as long since silenced, 
and had no recollection of any authoritative close of 
this canon, the view that the list of the Prophets 
was completed at least one hundred years before his 
time is very plausible. Consequently, the prophet- 
ical canon must have been closed, at the very latest, 
at the beginning of the era of the Seleucids (812). 
Zunz (*G. V." ed.i., p. 14) says with reason: “The 
holy books, containing the Law and the Prophets, 
must have been collected a few generations after 
Nehemiah. Theirage extends back far beyond that 
epoch. Thedecided predilection shown toward this 
part of the Biblical books, still visible in later times 
and in all religious institutions, must be explained 
by the fact that it had long been honored as the only 
surviving monument of the Jewish state at a time 
when the latter no longer existed, and other national 
writings, whether of earlier or later time, were at- 
tracting attention" (compare also čb. p. 33). Ryle 
(*Canon of the Old Testament," p. 128) assumes 
that the prophetical canon was completed during 
the high-priesthood of Simon II. (219-199 p.c). He 
adduces in proof the prophetical books themselves, 
which, according to him, contain many additions of 
a late date, showing that previous to this period they 
had not been canonized; K. Marti (commentary on 
Isaiah, in * Kurzgefasstes Handbuch ") even argues 
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that in Hillel’s time the canon was not yet closed. 
However, the fact that Daniel is not included in the 
Prophets is of importance, and demonstrates that 
the prophetical canon must have been closed before 
165 B.c.; for the best of criticism is agreed that 
Daniel belongs to the Maccabean era; it would have 
been included in the Prophets had at that time the 
eanon still been open. 

§ 8. While Sirach (see § 6) knew and made use of 
most of the books of the Hagiographa, his chapters 
contain no allusion whatever to Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
or Daniel. It does not follow from this that he did 

not know these books, but that he 
Determina- simply did not consider them Holy 
tion of Writings; moreover, it is certain that 
the Hagiog- in 200 B.c. the canon of the Hagiog- 
rapha. rapha did not exist in its present 
form. A second foundation for this 
theory would be the date of the Book of Daniel, 
which in its present form, and with its allusion to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was not known before 165. 
A third argument is deduced from the fact that 
while the translator of Sirach in 132 knew no tech- 
nical name for the Hagiographa, he nevertheless 
speaks plainly of a third part of Holy Writ. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no sound reason to doubt the 
statement in II Macc. ii. 14 (see § 6 of this article) 
that Judas Maccabee collected the books scattered 
during the wars. 

No doubt, the Syrians in their persecutions had 
diligently searched for scrolls of the Torah, and 
(since they knew no difference between the various 
Hebrew writings) for other Biblical books (I Macc. iii. 
48). Under the circumstances, it is quite compre- 
hensible that the warlike Maccabean and his pious 
followers took special care to collect the Holy 
Books. On the other hand, under the rule of 
the princes who followed Simon, most of whom 
-sided with the Sadducees, circumstances were un- 
favorable for determining a canon for the third por- 
tion of Scripture by agreement as to which books 


should be included and which excluded. It was im- - 


possible to determine the canon in the post-Macca- 
bean period, because then the various schools of 
tradition began to flourish. So important a matter 
as the canon would not have been easily settled, as 
the controversies of 65 and 90 c. E. show (see § 11), and 
indeed there are no traces of a discussion of the sub- 
ject. In view of all these circumstances, one is 
warranted in assuming as most probable that not 
long after the Maccabean wars of freedom the Jew- 
ish community had reached an agreement as to the 
books of the third canon. 

Everything points to the correctness of the opin- 


ion of Zunz (le. p. 34) “that long before the de- 


struction of the Temple, and not long after Sirach 
was translated, the Holy Writings comprised the 
present cycle." Ryle (Le. pp. 184 et seq.), also, be- 
lieves that the Hagiographa were completed before 
the death of John Hyrcanus (106 B.c.). To be sure, 
he distinguishes two periods: that from 160-105 s.c 
for the admission, and that from 90-110 c.E. for the 
final ratification of the complete canon. But this 
distinetion makes no difference as to the principal 
Matter in issue. 

§ 9. Jewish tradition adopts the view that every 


word of Holy Writ was inspired by the Divine 
Spirit. This Spirit is believed, in every case, to 
have rested upon a prophet; and, consequently, 
every Biblical book was said to have been written 
bya prophet. "The chronicler attributes the author- 

ship of the Book of Samuel, which he 


Principle designates as *the acts of David" (I 
of Canoni- Chron. xxix. 29) to Samuel, Nathan, 
zation. and Gad. The oldest Baraita (see 


above, § 3; B. B. 14b), dealing with 
the sequence and authors of the Biblical writings, 
assumes the author of every book to have been a 
prophet, and finds him either in the titles or the 
sequence of the books themselves. Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, Ezra, and the Prophets wrote their own 
books; Moses wrote Job, the hero of which was his 
contemporary ; Joshua wrote the last eight verses of 
the Pentateuch (“so Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
died,” etc.); Samuel wrote Judges and Ruth; Jere- 
miah the Books of Kings, which preceded his own 
book, and Ezra the Chronicles (see Blau, l.c. p. 38). 
There is thus an unbroken chain of prophets from 
Moses to Malachi; the chain of tradition in Abot i. 
1 mentions prophets but no priests:. ‘‘ Forty-eight 
prophets and seven prophetesses prophesied for 
Israel. None of them took from or added anything 
to the Law, except the reading of the roll of Esther ” 
(Baraita Meg. 14a; compare “Seder ‘Olam,” xx., 
xxi.). 

Not only the Patriarchs, but David and Solomon 
also were considered prophets. Thus the Psalms, 
written by David; Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesi- 
astes, written by Solomon (“Seder ‘Olam,” xv.; 
compare Cant. R. i. 35; Lam. R. xi. 1; and B. B. 15a); 
Ruth, by Samuel; Lamentations, by Jeremiah; Dan- 
iel, by Daniel; and Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, 
by Ezra (who is identified with Malachi, Meg. 15a), 
are all of prophetic origin. Esther alone apparently 
is without a propheticauthor. For this reason, * Se- 
der ‘Olam ” (end of ch. xx.) considers that Mordecai 
was à prophet who, contemporary with Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, prophesied at the time of 
Darius; while Daniel (who in Esther R. iv. 5 is 
identified with Hatach), according to his own book, 
lived as early as the regn of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Josephus—who believes that prophecy ceased in the 
time of Artaxerxes I.—considers as divine only the 
books written by prophets (see the passage, * Contra 
Ap.” i. 8, quoted above; compare Gritz, “ Monats- 
schrift," xxxv. 281 et seg.) Thus only works re- 
garded as having been inspired by the Holy Spirit 
were included in the canon. Neither the Talmud 
nor Midrash knew the difference between prophecy 
and the Holy Spirit, as drawn in the Middle Ages. 
Take the following examples: 

Esther was a prophetess; for it is said (Esther ix. 29): 
“Esther wrote ** (** Seder 'Olam," [.c.). Chajes (** Torat Nebiim." 
last page, Zolkiev. 1836) has rightly inferred from this passage 
that. according to tradition, every written word was of prophetie 
origin. Rabbi Levi says: ''Formerly, if man did anything of 
importance, a prophet came and wrote it down: but now... ”’ 
(Lev. R. xxxiv. 8). David praysin Psalm xix. 15 (A. V. 14): " Let 
the words of my mouth be acceptable ; that is, ** may they be 
transcribed for later generations, and may the latter not read 
them as Homer is read, but let them meditate upon them and be 
rewarded for doing so, as they are for studying Nega'im and 
Ohalot (Midrash Shohar Tob, i. 8, ed. Buber, p. 5a). Of Ps. xlii. 


9 itis said (Lam. R. Introduction, p. 24): " There were 600,000 or 
even 1,200,000 prophets. Every prophecy which was of impor- 
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tance for its own time or later generations was published ; but, 
on the other hand, those prophecies having significance for their 
own, but not for future times, were not published” (Cant. R. vi. 
11). ** God said to Moses, ‘copy the Torah, Prophets, and Hagiog- 
rapha, that you may have them in writing’; Halakot, Midrash, 
Haggadot, and Talmud, however, are to be preserved only ver- 
bally " (Ex, R. xlvii, 1Ha). R- Isaac considered that ‘all that 
ihe prophets foretell in every generation, they learned on Mt. 
Sinai " (ib. xxviii. 100a). “The entire Holy Writ is really the 
word of God, so that the authors are to be considered merely as 
media.” " When Haggai, Zachariah, apd Malachi died, the Holy 
Spirit left Israel " (Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 2; Yer. Sotah, end ; Sanh. 
lla). 

Therefore, whatever is in the Holy Writ must 
have been written, at the very latest, during the 
time of these last three prophets, frequently men- 
tioned in Talmud and Midrash. The Great Syna- 
gogue had many prophets among ita members, and 
therefore had the right to have the Esther scroll 
written down (Shab. 104a; Meg. 2a; Yoma 80a; 
Tem. 15b). 

$ 10. It was due to the principle referred to in 
the preceding section that the Wisdom of Sirach 

(Ecclesiasticus), whieh was used as à 


Ben Sira  school-book many centuries after the 
and Other completion of the canon (hence called 
Apoc- llaidayoyóc, whence the Jewish “ Al- 
rypha.  phabets" of Ben Sira), either found no 
place in the canon, or was excluded 

from it. Since, in his work, the author names him- 


self and the high priest Simon, the post-prophetic 
origin of the work was evident: 


In the Tosefta it is stated (Yad. ii. 18, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 
683): "Neither the books of Ben Sira nor any of the books 
written thereafter [that is, in post-prophetic times] render the 
hands unclean, ° [that is, are canonical]. The Mishnah (Sanh. 
x. i) adduces this dictum in the name of R. Akiba: "He who 
readsthe outside books (mn DDD) shall have no share 
inthelifetocome." ‘To this the Palestinian Talmud adds: * for 
example, the books of Ben Sira and Ben La‘ana.” But the 
reading of Homer and all other books written thereafter shall 
be accounted as the reading of a letter. On what ground ? 
They may be read, but not to weariness" (Sanh. 28a). This 
passage is usually considered incomprehensible. In the first 
place, its severity against Ben Sira is not intelligible ; secondly, 
it is not clear why the books of Homer should be preferred to 
Ecclesiasticus (Sirach); thirdly, in one of the Baraitot (Sanh. 
100a) it is said that the books of heretics are meant (DVP 80), 
and only Joseph, a Babylonian amora of the beginning of the 
fourth century. states: " The book of Ben Sira also is not to be 
read." This prohibition is indeed contradicted by historical facts ; 
for since Sirach's wisdom is frequently cited by the Talmudists 
(compare the latest compilation of citations in Cowley and Neu- 
bauer, ‘* The Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus," 
Oxford, 1897), the reading of his work can not have been forbid- 
den. Moreover, as the context clearly shows, passages of Ben 
Sira are twice cited as though they were part of the Hagiographa 
(Er. 65a, by Rab from Sirach vii. 10, and B. K. 92b by Rabba bar 
Mari; see also “Jew. Quart. Rev." x. 241). Even if it be supposed 
that these two cases arose from a confusion due to lack of mem- 
ory, the two Talmudic teachers thinking the verses quoted hy 
them to be from a Biblical book, withal it clearly follows that 
Sirach was read, and so high an authority as Akiba could not pos- 
sibly have declared that whoever read in Ben Sira would destroy 
his future salvation. Asa result of these difficulties it has been 
decided to amend the passages of the Jerusalem Talmud in 
question (Joel, " Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte,” i. 71 et 
seq.; Gratz, "' Monatsschrift," xxxv. 287). It would seem that 
all these diffieulties might be obviated by keeping clearly in mind 
the fact that the Talmudic teachers distinguished two kinds of 
reading: (1) reading in public and aloud, or zealous study, and 
(2) private reading. The Midrash on Eccl. xii, 12 (see above, $4) 
forbids adding another book such as that of Ben Sira or Ben 
Tigla to the twenty-four books; but says they may be read, 
expressing this opinion in the same way as does the Talmudic 
passage under diseussion. The whole passage therefore bears out 
the following eonstruction : Akiba maintains that not only he 
who denies the divine origin of the Torah forfeits his share in 
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the future life, but also he who reads the outside books as 
though they were Holy Writings; that is, who treats them ag 
such either by reading them aloud or by interpreting them 
before the community. This ora similar penalty is not threat- 
ened in the case of apocryphal works in general, but only in 
connection with a well-known and highly prized book ; conse- 
quently Akiba's statement must have been directed exclusively 
against Ben Sira’s collection of proverbs. Concerning this book, 
Epiphanius also states (Lë. in Lagarde, ‘Symmicta,” i. 157) 
that it does not belong to the Holy Writings, and adds: “ but the 
Dann naD and other works written in post-prophetic times may 
be read [that is, read privately]; for, according to Ecclesiastes 
xii, 2, they may be read, but not to the extent and in the man- 
ner of wearying the flesh." - 

From these passages it is evident that no attempt was made 
to stamp out the Apocrypha; on the contrary, an influence 
was certainly exerted which was not altogether unfavorable to 
them (see above, § 4). In conelusion, be it remarked that 
Maimonides (* Hilkot ' Ab. Zarah,” ii. 2) holds Akiba's expres- 
sion, “outside books," to refer to idolatrous, non-Jewish, extra- 
canonical writings. and that in the fourth century, in the 
passage in Sanh. 100a, a reason was sought for forbidding the 
reading of Sirach. Accordingly, the prohibition against read- 
ing non-canonical works generally ean not have been old. 


$ 11. There were controversies concerning the 
admission into the canon of the Book of Bzckiel, 
Solomon's three books (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon), and Esther. But no con- 


Con- troversy arose concerning the Apocry- 
troversies pha: all were agreed that they were 
About non-canonical. The opposition to 
Separate Ezekiel was only temporary; owing 
Books. to its contradictions of the Penta- 


teuch, many wished to hide it away 
(that is, to prevent its use); but “Hananiah ben 
Hezekiah ben Garon spent three hundred jars of oil 
to release it.” Others wished to prohibit its use 
pecause a child in school, having read the first chap- 
ter, made a picture of the * hashmal " (A. V., “ color 
of amber”) which then emitted flames; nevertheless, 
Hananiah championed it (Hag. 13a; Shab. 19b; 
Men. 45a). The opposition to Proverbs, because 
they contained contradictions, was very slight. 
For the same reason, it was contended that Eccle- 
siastes ought not to be read (Shab. 30b) Appar- 
ently the opponents belonged to the strict school of 
the Shammaites (Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 21). Others 
wished to prohibit the reading of Ecclesiastes on 
the ground that it expressed heretical ideas (Lev. R. 
xxviii., beginning, and elsewhere). 

A longer struggle raged around the question 
whether Ecclesiastes “rendered the hands unclean " 
that touched it, necessitating their washing. The 
passages bearing on these controversies (see also 
above under § 2) read as follows: 

“All books, except that of the Temple-court, defile the 
[By this expression all Biblical books 
are meant, as is clear fram the Mosefta (ib. ii. 8, 8, p. 98). 
“The hands are defiled not only by the book of the Tempile- 


court (Nay naD, read nwy naD) that was taken thence, but also 
by the prophets, by the separate books of the Pentateuch, and 


" by another book (ONS €50—Hagiographa; see Blau, l.c. P. 21) 


that is put there.,"] “The heave-offering is defiled by the 
book." (Mishnah Zabim v.12; Shab. 14a, Rashi: ''all the sacred 
writings.) ‘‘The holy writings defile the hands’’; " the thongs 
of the phylacteries defile the hands"; '*the upper and lower edges 
of the book, as well as those at the end, defile them.” "Even 
though a book be so blurred that only 85 letters (as many as in 
Num. x. 35, 36) remain, it will defile.” “ATL holy writings CIN 
vpn) deflle" ; so also the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes, 25 
R. Judah said: ‘ The Song deflles; Ecclesiastes is in dispute." 
R. Simon said: ‘Ecclesiastes belonged to the few cases 10 
which the Shammaites were lenient in their decision and the 
Hillelites severe.” R. Simon b. Azzai said: "I have a state- 
ment, from the seventy-two elders and dating from the day 
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when R. Eliezer ben Azariah became head of the school, that the 
cong and Ecclesiastes defile.” R. Akiba replied: " God forbid ! 
Xo Jew has ever contended that the Song defiled; for the whole 
world ig not worth so much as the day when the Song was 
given to Israel. Thus while all the Hagiographa (o2»2155) are 
holy, the Song is most holy; if there was any dispute, jt was 
only concerning Ecclesiastes." R. Johanan b. Joshua, son of R. 
Akiba’s father-in-law, said: ‘‘The controversy was as Ben 
Agzai states, and so it was decided." The Aramaic passages 
in Ezra and Daniel defile, but if the Aramaic be written in He- 
rew, or the Hebrew in Aramaic, or ancient Hebrew characters, 
it would not be so. ** A book defiles only if it is written in Assyr- 
ian (modern Hebrew characters) on animal skin, and with ink” 
(compare Blau, l.c. pp. 69 et seq.). The Sadducees said: ‘We 
complain of you, Pharisees, for you say,* The Holy Writings, 
but not the books of Homer (97°07 1752), defle’ " Then said 
R. Johanan ben Zakkai: "Have we only this against the 
Pharisees that they say the bones of an ass do not defile, but 
those of the high priest Johanan do?" The Sadducees replied 
that they believed bones were declared impure lest wicked 
people should make use of the bones of their parents (Niddah 
558: "that people might not make saddlery out of their parents’ 
skins"). Johanan answered, that according to them, there was 
also impurity in the Holy Writings, but that the books of 
Homer, which were not honored, did not defile (Tosef., Yad. ii. 
19: ‘tin order that no covering for an animal might be made 
out of the books "). 

The chief passages in the Mishnah Yadayim (ii. 
2-5; iv. 5, 6) are to the same effect. The Tosefta 
Yadayim takes tho same general view, but makes 
the important addition that the Evangels (Gospels) 
and the books of heretics (OR 75D) paran) or 
Ben Sira and all books written “thereafter ” (post- 
prophetic times) did not defile (ii. 18, 688; compare 
129, 2, and Shab. 116a). It should also be noted that, 
according to R. Simon ben Menasya, while “The 
Song defiles, since it was inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
Ecclesiastes does not, because it was produced solely 
by the wisdom of Solomon " (ii. 14; compare ‘Eduy. 
ii. 7, and Mishnah v.8; Meg. 7a) The following 
passage, however, as will be apparent from its con- 
tents, dates from a later period: 

"Formerly the Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesi- 
astes, because they contained only proverbs, and did not be- 
long to the Hagiographa, were hidden (2*1 = declared non- 
canonical), until the men of the Great Synagogue explained 
them” (Ab. R. N., A, i, B, i, pp. 2, 8, ed. Schechter; compare 
Midr. on Prov. xxv. 1). R. Akiba said: ‘He who, for the sake 
of entertainment, sings the Song as though it were a profane 
song, will have no share in the future world " (Tosef., Sanh. xii. 
10, p. 493 ; Sanh. 101a). 

These passages show that the struggle concerning 
Ezekiel and Solomon's three books had arisen even 

before the destruction of the Temple, 


Canticles and that the contention concerning 
and Ec- the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes 
clesiastes. had attained such considerable magni- 


tude that Akiba was compelled (about 
100) to threaten the forfeiture of future life, in order 
tosave Canticles. Since, immediately before the de- 
struction of the Temple, the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees were disputing concerning the defilement of 
hands by the Holy Writings, the law which de- 
clared that the latter did render hands unclean can 
not have been anterior to this time. In fact, it can 
not have been made much earlier than one hundred 
years after the Temple’s destruction. 

Grütz (*Kohelet," p. 149) argues that there was 
about 65 c.E. an assembly of the Hilleliteand Sham- 
maite schools in Jerusalem, and that in the year 90, 
on the day that Gamaliel IT. was dismissed, the teach- 
ers of the Law decided which books were to be hon- 
ored as canonical, 


The Tannaites of the second century attempted 
to show that the Esther scroll might be written 
down; and they based their decision upon Ex. xvii. 
14 (Mek., Beshallah, 6; Meg. 7a; Yer. Meg. lxx. a). 
This eagerness proves that there was at least some 
question as to its admissibility. The inquiry 
whether Esther was revealed, and was therefore to 
be reckoned as Scripture, was by no means discour- 
aged (Yoma 29a). Many sages, Akiba 
among others, tried to prove from 
separate sentences (as, for instance, 
“Haman spoke in his heart") that it was dictated 
by the Holy Spirit (Meg. 7a). According to the 
eminent rabbi Samuel (after 200), Esther “does not 
defile.” Simeon (150) states that only Ecclesiastes 
is doubtful; while Ruth, the Song of Solomon, and 
Esther “defile the hands." It is evident from many 
sources (compare Sanh. 100a; Yer. Ber. xiv. 15; 
Meg. 19b) that the canonicity of this book was not 
certain. The controversiesin the Church are merely 
echoes of the voices raised (but suppressed) in the 
synagogue against the canonical respect paid to va- 
rious writings. 

8 12. It isalmost impossible to-day to form an ade- 

quate conception of the love and ad- 

Inspiration miration felt by the Biblical scribes 

and for the Torah. Of the many passages 

Its Degrees. illustrating this the following are, in 
many respects, characteristic: 


" The Torah is one of the seven things that existed before the 
Creation. According to Simeon ben Lakish, it is 2,000 years 
older (Pes. 54a; Gen. R. viii. 2; Cant. R. v. 11). Even Abraham 
obeyed all its laws (Mishnah Kid., end), and when Moses 
ascended to heaven, he found God with the Torah in His hand 
and reading the passage about the Red Heifer, Num. xix. 1-10 
(Pesik. R. 68b). It was given to Israel unconditionally (Mek. 
60b) by Moses, who made one copy each for every tribe and 
corrected them all from the copy of Levi (Pesik. 197a). He 
gave it closed up, according to others, in a roll (Git. 68a). He 
wrote the last eight verses also ; for not a single letter emanates 
from any one else. According to a more liberal opinion, how- 
ever, Joshua was supposed to have written these verses (B. B. 
15a). Before him who denies its divine origin the doors of 
hell shall never close, and he shall be condemned to stay therein 
eternally " (Akiba in ‘* Seder 'Olam," iii.. end, and Tosef., Sanh. 
xiii. 5; compare Sifre, Num. i. 112, 116; ii. 102; Sanh. 99a ; Yer. 
Sanh. 27d and elsewhere). ''The Law will endure forever” 
(Mek. 19a). * Any prophet who attempts to annul one of its laws 
will be punished by death” (Tosef,, Sanh. xiv. 13). ** Though all 
mankind should combine, they could not abolish one yod (the 
smallest letter) of it (compare Matt. v. 18). When Solomon 
took unto himself many wives, the yod of ^3* (^ he shall multi- 
ply’; Deut. xvii. 17) cast itself down before God, and de- 
nounced the king (according to others, this was done by Deut- 
eronomy). "Then spake God: ‘Solomon and hundreds like 
him shall be destroyed, but not one of your letters shall ever be 
annihilated ' " (Cant. R. v. 11; Gen. R. xlvii.; Num. R. Xviii.; 
Tan., Korah, No. xii; for the accusing letters, compare Pes. 109a). 
"The whole world is but a thirty-two-hundredih part of the 
Torah” (*Er. 98b). *' When a copy of the Law was burned, peo- 
pie rent their clothes as though one of their dearest relatives 
had died, and such rents were never to be sewed up (Yer. 
M. K. 88b, and elsewhere); but a copy written by a heretic 
(pa) might be burned, and one written by a non-Jew had to be 
buried" (Git. 45b). ** Before the Torah the people had to stand 
up in the synagogue; and while it lay unrolled on the reader’s 
desk, speaking (even about Halakah) and leaving the synagogue 
were forbidden ” (Ket. 33b ; Pesik. 118a). At least one copy had 
to be in every town (B. B. 48a; Tosef., ib. xi. 28). Scholars 
would even take one with them when on a journey (Mishnah 
Yeb., end). Evenif a copy were inherited, it was considered 
proper to write oneself another copy : and if possible this had to 
be a beautiful copy (Sanh. 21b; Nazir, 2b). Before birth each 
one is taught the Torah; but when he sees the light of day 
an ange) touches his mouth, and makes him forget it all (Nid- 
dah, 30b). 


Esther. 
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In those days the knowledge of the Bible was 
astounding: many scholars were able to write it 
entire from memory (Yer. Meg. 74d) Instruc- 
tion in it was gratuitous (Ned. 37, and else- 
where). Even to its last letters the Torah comes 
from Moses, through whom God gave it to Israel, 
for only the Decalogue was revealed from the mouth 
of God Himself, in ten utterances (Sifre, Deut. ii. 
305, 357; Mek. 40a). Moses is therefore called the 
* great writer of Israel," “the great sage, father of 
the wise men and of the prophets” (Sotah 13a; Sifre 
i 184, ii. 306). In countries other than Palestine, 
the Word of God was revealed only in a clean place 
or near a river (Mek. 106a, note 14). 

Just as all prophecy came from Moses, so all Holy 
Writings began in the Torah; for there is nothing 

in the Prophets or the Hagiographa 

Relation that is not at least suggested in the 
of Torah to Torah (Num. R. x. 6). Hence the 

Prophets, question: “Is there anything that was 
etc. not suggested in the Torah?” The 
answer is given: “Like the latter, the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa came from God 
Himself.” In Sifre, Deut. ii. 306, to an utterance 
of Jeremiah is applied: “Lord of the Universe! 
Thou wrotest [it]”; and of every book it is said 
either that God wrote it, or that He caused it to be 
written. For Talmudic scholars the twenty-four 
books form one book, known to the Patriarchs, and 
even to the primeval generations; and accordingly 
every favorite verse is attributed to some Biblical 
hero: “Solomon said”; * David declared”; “ Daniel 
stated”; “Moses, too, affirmed it” (Tosef., Yoma, 
ii. 1). 

Nevertheless, a distinction was made between the 
Torah, on the one hand, and the Prophets and the 
 Hagiographa, on tlie other; for, while the study of 
the latter books would bring the same reward as 
would that of the Torah (Lam. R. i. 18, iii. 10), the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa were not of equal 
importance with the Torah. Thus, the transgression 
of a commandment in the Prophets or the Hagiog- 
rapha was not punishable by scourging (Yer. Yeb. 
iv. 19a; Pesik. R. 61b). Any inference drawn from 
the Prophets or the Hagiographa had to be authenti- 
ated in the Torah (Yer. Kid. 66a). Simeon b, Lakish 
said outright, * What need have I of the Psalms? Itis 
stated in the Torah” (Pesik. R. 21b; compare 22a, 
below; 146a, 10; 174a, below). The Prophets and 
the Hagiographa are only transmitted nop (Naz. 
59a; M. K. 5a), so that no legal (Torah) deductions 
are to be drawn from the prophecies (TW "23 
wo nb map 370, B. K. 2b, etc.). 

As the first and actual revelation of God, the Torah 
stood far above the Prophets and the Hagiographa; 
while in the future the latter will cease to be, the 
existence of the Torah will be an unending one. 
Tradition thus distinguished, as to rank, between 
Moses and the other prophets; but it knew noth- 
ing of a difference between the prophetical gift 
(nm33 MV) and the Holy Spirit (wpn ny), as de- 
fined by Maimonides: such distinction rests upon 
verbal expressions for “ prophets” and “ Holy Wri- 
tings.” In the treatise Soferim, and elsewhere, the 
Hagiographa are called Aw IP (“holiness ”) in dis- 
tinction from the Prophets, which are styled noap 
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(“revelation”). The older terminology, however, 
applied map, also, to the Hagiographa; and there 
is no mention of any alleged difference in degree 
of inspiration between the two. 


"BrBLIOGRAPUY: Zunz, Gottesdicnstliche Vortrüge, Berlin, 


1832 ; N. Krochmal, Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman, vii., viii., xi. ; 
J. Fürst, Kanon des Alten Testaments nach den Ueberliefe- 
rungen im Talmud und Midrasch, Leipsic, 1868; Gritz, 
Kohclet, ib. 1871, Appendix i.; idem, Monatsschrift, 1886, pp. 


281-998; A. Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, iv., Berlin, 


1876: S. Davidson, The Canon of the Bible, 1ts Formation, 
History, and Fluctuations, 3d ed., London, 1880; T. Schiffer, 
Das Buch Kohelet, Leipsie, 1882; G. Marx, Traditio Rabhi- 
morum. Veterrima de Librorum V. T. Ordine atque Origine, 
ib. 1884; G. Wildeboer, Het Ontstaan van den Kanon des 
Ouden Verbonds, 2d. ed., Gröningen, 1891; F. Buhl, Kanon 
und Text des Alten Testaments, Leipsic, 1891; R. W. Smith, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, London, 1892; L. 
Blau, Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, Strasburg, 1894; 
H. E. Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testament, London, 1895; 
M. Friedmann, Ha-Goren, ed. Horodetsky, ii. 66-74, Berdy- 
chev, 1900: On *' Deflling the Hands,” etc.; K. Budde, Der Ka- 
non des Alten Testaments, Giessen, 1900; the various intro- 
ductions to the Bible by Eichhorn (4th ed., Göttingen, 1828-25), 
De Wette-Schrader (Sth ed., Berlin, 1869), Bleek-Wellhausen, 
König, and others; H. L. Strack, Kanon des Alten. Testa- 
ments, in Realencykloptidie für Protestantische Theologie 


und Kirche. 3d ed., iX., Leipsic, 1901, which gives also the 
earlier literature. 
E. G. H. L. B. 


Untraditional View: The word “canon,” 
borrowed probably from the Phenicians (kaviv, Kavy, 
from map = “rod,” “ carpenter's rule”; compare mp 
sm, Ezek. xl. 8), but found already in Homer 
(“Tliad,” viii. 198, xiii. 407, xxiii. 761), seems to 
have been used among the rhetoricians of Alexandria 
to denote a collection of literary models or standard 
works, and a list of such classics (Quintilian, * Inst. 
Or.” x. 1, 54, where “ordo” and "numerus ” are 
translations of kavóv; compare, Jerome, “Ep. lii., 
ad Paulinum ” and * Prologus Galeatus in II Regg.”). 
In this sense it is used also by Aristeas (e. 85 C.E.) 
(*Ep. ad Philocratem,” clxiii., ed, Wendland). In 
Gnostic circles the authority of the sayings of Jesus 
was characterized by this term (Ptolemy [e. 200 c.x. ], 
* Ep. ad Florum," in Epiphanius, ^ Heres." xxxiii. 
87). Asthename ofa catalogue of sacred books, the 
term is used by Athanasius (* Ep. Festalis," xxxix. 1, 
168) in 307 c. E., in the spurious canon 60 of the Coun- 
cil of Laodicea (after 364), and in the possibly gen- 
uine “Iambi ad Seleucum” by Amphilochius (d. 
395). Books that were regarded as sacred (ypagar 
áyiat) and God-inspired (Peórvevora) and had been gen- 
erally adopted for publie reading (de uoctevu£vat), in 
distinction from esoteric or heretical writings with- 
drawn from public use (arókpvýat), were designated 
* canonical? (kavovikal). 

In Palestine such sacred writings were declared 
by the Pharisees to be objects “making the hands 
unclean” (pvrnnwpwoDD, Yad. iii. 2, 5; iv. 9, 6), 
apparently necessitating a ritual ablution after con- 
tact with them. While protesting against this in- 
novation, the Sadducees (čb. iv. 6) seem to have been 
agreed in recognizing a body of sacred Scriptures 
(wpn ^àn»)and in cherishing these above certain 
other books. The introduction of this custom 
would naturally tend to fix the limits of the canon. 
Only contact with books that were actually used 
or regarded as fit for use in the synagogue would 
demand such a washing of the hands. It was their 
employment in the cult that rendered them sacred. 

What was, or might be, read in public worship 
(Spon) constituted the canon. Therefore the ques- 
tion could arise whether the Aramaic targus 
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made the hands unclean. The new ritual, by accen- 
tuating the sanctity of the books publicly read, nec- 
essarily abridged the liberty of introducing new 
works, and raised doubts concerning the fitness of 
some that had been used. "The finally established 
canon must be looked upon as the result of a critical 
process reducing the number of books approved for 
public reading. 

Among the works eliminated by this process were, 
undoubtedly, on the one hand, many of the writings 
that maintained their place in the Alexandrian canon, 
having been brought to Egypt and translated from 
the original Hebrew or Aramaic, such as Baruch, 
Ecclus (Sirach), I Maccabees, Tobit and Judith; and, 
on the other hand, books like Jubilees, Psalms of Solo- 
mon, Assumption of Moses, and the Apocalypses of 
Enoch, Noah, Baruch, Ezra, and others. In some 
cases the critical tendency may have led only to the 
removal of what was rightly deemed 
to be later accretions, such as the ad- 
ditions to Daniel and Esther, while 
in regard to disputed writings, such 
as Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Eze- 
kiel (and probably Daniel) the more 
liberal policy finally prevailed. 

While this criticism still continued in the second 
century of the common era, its main results appear 
to have been reached as early as the end of the first. 
Josephus (“Contra Ap.” i. 8), about the year 100, 
counted twenty-two sacred books. "The Greek Bible 
he used had evidently been brought down to the 
number required in Pharisaic circles. It is not 
known with certainty what books were included. 
It is probable, however, that Lamentations and 
Baruch formed one book with Jeremiah, and that 
Ruth was an appendix to Judges. Esther still 
seems to have had its additions. Among Josephus’ 
thirteen prophets none was included that he re- 
garded as later than Artaxerxes Longimanus. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether he could have 
described Canticles as a work laying down princi- 
ples of conduct (trobýkaç rot Biov reptéxovow). This 
would better suit Ben Sira. But the consideration 
of supposed greater age and Solomonic authorship 
may have decided in favor of Canticles. That the 
number may be the same and yet the constituent 
books to some extent differ, is evident from the fact 
that Melito in Palestinian synagogues founda canon 
containing twenty-two books in which Esther was 
lacking and Ruth separate (Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl.” 
iv. 26), while Origen reports the twenty-two books 
with their Hebrew titles as including Esther and 
with Ruth joined to Judges as Baruch and Lamen- 
tations to Jeremiah (db. vi. 25). Again, in Athana- 
sius, Le. Esther is wanting among the twenty- 
two canonical books, whereas in Canon 60 of 
the Laodicean Council, dependent on Athanasius, 
Esther occurs, as also among the twenty-two canon- 
ical books enumerated by Jerome in his “ Prologus 
Galeatus." It is scarcely by accident that this num- 
ber coincides with that of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. The same tendency that led poets to 
write alphabetic psalms prompted scribes to arrange 
the canon so as to make the total twenty-two. 

According to the Apocalypse of Ezra xiv. 44, 45 
(c. 95 B.c.), this prophet wrote ninety-four sacred 
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books: first twenty-four for the worthy and the un- 
worthy to read, and then seventy to be withheld 
and to be given only to the wise. This legend 

shows that twenty-four books were 


Twenty- looked upon by this author as intended 
twoor for public reading. Although the 
Twenty- books are not enumerated, there is no 


four Books. reason to doubt that this canon was 

substantially identical with that of 
Josephus. The difference may be simply due to the 
fact that, in some circles, Ruth and Lamentations 
were copied on separate rolls for convenience in 
public reading on Shabuot and on the Ninth of Ab. 
This may have involved the rejection of Baruch, and 
the removal of the threnody on Josiah from Lamen- 
tations. If an additional reason for counting twenty- 
four books were needed, the twenty-four priestly 
families (I Chron. xxiv.), or the twenty-four celes- 
tial representatives of Israel (Rev. iv. 4), would 
readily supply it (if not the twenty-four letters of 
the Greek alphabet), This number, given in the 
Baraita preserved in B. B. 14b, coexisted with the 
other (Jerome, /.c.), and ultimately prevailed. 

It is manifest that to Pseudo-Ezra the seventy 
books were more important than the twenty-four. 
They had been hidden, preserved as treasures, until 
they should be made known to the wise. This idea 
had already been used by Daniel to explain the 
late appearance of his prophecies (Dan. xii. 4, 9). 
These apocalypses were too precious to be read to 
“the unworthy.” Possibly this conceit was designed 
to serve a double purpose: accounting for their re- 
cent discovery, and also making a virtue of their 
rejection from use in the synagogue. With pride 
and affection their friends called them ntig) (åró- 
&pvóa); to those who rightly saw in this literature a 
danger to the supremacy of the Law, the term 133 
came to mean the removal of a book from synagogue 
use, as in the case of rolls that had been worn out, 
or of rolls not thought to render the hands unclean 
(see, however, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE). 

If some critics continued to urge the exclusion of 
this or that book from the canon of twenty-two or 
twenty-four rolls (see below), there are not lacking, 
on the other hand, signs of a readiness to include 
one or another of the *hizonim" (outside books). 
Thus Sirach is occasionally quoted (B. K. 92b) 
asa representative of the Hagiographa; and Baruch 
was still read on Yom Kippur in some synagogues 
in Origen’s time (Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl" vi. 25). 
Outside of Pharisaic circles the earlier and less rigid 
conception of the canon maintained itself, as is evi- 
dent from the extent of the Greek Bible used by 
Christian apologists for controversial purposes, and 
a number of works quoted or used as authorities by 
New Testament writers, not found even in this Bible, 
such as “Jeremiah the Prophet” (Matt. xxvii. 9). 
«The Wisdom of God" (Luke xi. 49), Enoch (Jude 
14-16), Assumption of Moses (Jude 9), the Apoca- 
lypse of Elijah (Eph. v. 14; I Cor. ii. 9), the Martyr- 
dom of Isaiah (Heb. xi. 37). 

In B. B. 14b the canon is divided into three parts; 
viz., (1) the Law, comprising the five books ascribed 
to Moses; (2) the Prophets, including Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
and the Minor Prophets; and (8) the Writings, 
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Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Chron- 
icles. The passage indicates what 
Rabbinical was regarded, on the basis of a tra- 
Canon. dition preserved in the school of 
Hoshaya b. Hama (c. 230 C.E.), as the 
proper manner of arranging the component parts 
of the canon when larger volumes were prepared. 
This tripartition no doubt implied an estimate of 
relative value. The Law, being the first to acquire 
authority, remained at all times the highest author- 
ity. All non-Mosaic books were called mbap (^ tra- 
dition”), whether Prophets or Hagiographa, and 
considered in the light of a commentary on the Law, 
as it were, another expression of the oral law 
(compare Zunz, “G. V.” 1882, p. 44). This is 
suggested also by the use of the term vóuoc for 
the entire canon (II Esdras xiv. 21, iv. 28; I Cor. 
xiv. 91; John x. 84, xii. 94, xv. 20). by the ab- 
sence of the Torah in the description of the 
library of religious books in II Mace. ii. 13, and 
by the fact that the Samaritans limited their 
canon to the Torah. The veneration for the Law 
long antedated the completion of the Pentateuch, 
naturally increasing with the growth of this work. 
The so-called Covenant Code, Ex. xx. 23-xxiil. 33, 
must have enjoyed wide recognition in the eighth 
and seventh centuries, probably because emanating 
from some sanctuary whose priesthood traced its 
descent to Moses, since the Deuteronomie code 
apparently was intended at the outset to take its 
place. This law-book was enjoined on the people 
by Josiah in 621 s.c. (II Kings xxii. 8-xxiil.). 
It isan exaggeration to say that Judaism became 
a book religion, or that the canon was born, in that 
year. While its humanitarian spirit commended 
this law to many, and some found in its ordinances 
a source of knowledge concerning the will of 
Yuwn (Jer. viii. S), written oracles and royal 
decrees had existed before; and prophets like 
Jeremiah were not misled by its Mosaic guise 
(Lc). During the Chaldean and Persian periods 
it naturally grew in importance as the common 
law of the people. Yet it did not suppress the 
Jahvistic and Elohistic records with their earlier 
codes and narratives reflecting quite different re- 
ligious conceptions. These, with the annals of 
the kings, were subjected to a Deuteronomistic 
redaction. As theocracy developed, the attention 
centered upon the cult. Regulations touching sac- 
rifices and other rites, etiological legends, cosmo- 
gonic myths, and genealogical traditions were added. 
These priestly additions are now gener- 
Develop- ally regarded as a separate work com- 
ment of the piled in Babylonia, brought to Pales- 
Pentateu- tine by Ezra, and promulgated at the 
chal Law. greatassembly described in Neh. viii.— 
x.in444m.c. Itis more natural, how- 
ever, to suppose that they gradually grew up at the 
sanctuary in priestly. circles reenforced from time to 
time by returned exiles. Recentinvestigations tend 
to show that the Artahshashta underwhom Nehemiah 
lived was Artaxerxes II. Mnemon (404-358), that his 
governorship extended from 885 to 919, and that 
Ezra came after him, probably in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus (859). The story of Ezra 
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is evidently overlaid with a later tradition. Yet 
itis possible that his zeal for the law of Moses led 
this *scribe" to write in one book all the material 
recognized as Mosaic —leaving out Joshua-Kings— 
and to inculcate obedience to thislaw. When Ma- 
nasse at length secured from Alexander the permis- 
sion to build a temple to Yuwn on Gerizim, which 
Ochus and Darius had good reasons for refusing, in 
view of the effect upon Jerusalem of rebuilt walls 
and a well-regulated cult (Josephus, “ Ant." ii. 7, $8), 
he had precisely the same interest as his relatives in 
Jerusalem to possess the law of Yrw1 in its com- 
pletest form containing the most explicit directions 
as regards the cult. At the time when the necessary 
Aramaie Targum took the form of a version on the 
Alexandrian model, the same motive was again op- 
erative. According to some critics, additions were 
made to the Law as late as the second century. 
Then * there arose a certain reluctance to write down 
the further developments of the law." 

Zech. i. 4-6 shows that the pre-exilic prophets 
were held in high honor as early as 19. But their 
words naturally came to be read in the light of con- 
temporaneous prophecy, which was exhortation to 
observance of religious ceremonies enjoined by the 
Law. Such exhortations could not have as great 
authority as the Law itself. Dan. ix. 2 shows that 
the author was acquainted with works ascribed to 
Jeremiah in which an exile of seventy years was pre- 
dicted ; the sections Jer. xxv. 1-18, xlvi., xlvii., xlix. 
and Jer. xxvii.-xxix. were probably known to him. 
Daniel took his place with the other prophets, as is 
evident from the Greek versions, and from Matt. xxiv. 
15 and Josephus, “Contra Ap." i. 8; Job (Ecclus. [Si- 
rach] xlix. 9), Ezra, and Mordecai were still counted 
as prophets by Josephus (Le). In the reaction 
against the “ Genuzim ” (Apocrypha), 
probably occasioned by their use by 
Essenes and Christians, Daniel had 
maintained a place among the books 
that made the hands unclean, and as a prophet. 
The critical movement, however, had not spent its 
force at the end of the first century; a hundred 
years later Daniel was no longer accorded a place 
among the Prophets (B. B. 14b). On the other hand, 
the effort to remove Ezckiel had proved unsuccess- 
ful The limitation of the prophetic canon to eight 
books was consequently later than the redaction of 
the canon as a whole to twenty-two or twenty-four 
books. How many books were counted as prophets 
by the grandson of Sirach, who wrote his preface 
after 139 m.c., by the author of II Macc. ii. 18 et 
seg., or by the New Testament writers, can not be 
determined. Josephus numbered thirteen. That 
Sirach had before him a volume of twelve prophets 
is not certain. The presence of xlix. 10 in the He- 
brew text does not prove that he wrote this verse. 
Between 180 and 132 the manuscript may have been 
retouched, as is suggested by the descriptions of 
Phinehasand Simon. No conclusions can, therefore, 
be drawn from this passage as to the date of Jonah 
or of Zech. ix.-xiv., or the title ^ Malachi.” 

Sirach’s grandson speaks of “other books” in 
addition to the Law and the Prophets. II Macc. ii. 
13 mentions the Psalter (rà ro? Aavíó) and “ letters of 
kings concerning temple gifts." Philo, if he is the 
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author of “De Vita Contemplativa,” refers to 
“hymns” as well as “Jaws” and “inspired words of 
the prophets” (ii. 475, ed. Mangey). Josephusadds 
to the thirteen Prophets four books containing 
“hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of 
human life” (“Contra Ap.” i. 8). In Luke xxiv. 44 
“the Psalms” are mentioned as also furnishing pre- 
dictions of the resurrection. These passages, while 
indicating a special class of books, containing 
hymns, moral precepts, and temple history, do not 
suggest either a completed prophetic canon ora defi- 
nite number of additional works. The finally pre- 
vailing number and estimate of the “ writings” can 
only have been the result of the critical process by 
which the extent of the canon and the number of 
the prophets were determined. The attempts to 
make such books as Ezekiel (Shab. 13b; Men. 45a, 

b; Hag. 18a), Proverbs (Shab. 30b), 


The Canticles (Yad. iii. 5; Meg. 7a), Eccle- 
Hagiog- siastes (Yad. l.c.; 'Eduy. v. 8; Shab. 
rapha. 30a, b), Esther (Meg. 7a; Sanh. 100a), 


and probably the books of Daniel, 
Job, and Ezra, share the fate of the Genuzim, 
were only temporary. The use of Canticles, Eccle- 
siastes, and Esther on certain feast days gave needed 
support to their canonicity. In the course of the 
second century of the common era a fixed group of 
hagiographa, to which relatively less importance 
was ascribed than to the Prophets, was constituted. 
The earliest testimony as to the contents of this 
group is B. B. 14b. 

The order of the Prophets and the Hagiographa in 
this Baraita presents neither the original sequence 
nor the finally adopted arrangement. In earlier 
times the reader no doubt was quite free in the 
choice of his selections. As long as each book 
formed a separate roll the order could not have been 
regarded as of much consequence. This apparently 
was still the case in the year 100 (compare Luke iv. 
17; B. B. 13b). It was when larger volumes were 
produced that the question would arise as to the 
order in which their constituent parts should be 
copied. Practical considerations no doubt counter- 
acted the more obvious chronological principle that 
seems to have been followed in Alexandria. <A val- 
uable intimation of this is found in the Baraita 
quoted, It declares that Isaiah was placed after 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel because “the Book of Kings 
ends in desolation, Jeremiah is all desolation, Eze- 
kiel begins with desolation and ends with consola- 
tion, and Isaiah is all consolation.” This is not to 
be set aside as a mere rabbinic fancy. For the prin- 
ciple of making the beginning of a book attractive 
and the end encouraging is even characteristic of 
editorial activity in the arrangement of the smaller 
colleetions out of which the larger volumes grew, 
and is based on a due regard for the effect upon the 
reader. The transfer of Isaiah to the first place 
may have been due to external considerations of 
size. 'The idea that the twelve Minor Prophets 
were written by “the men of the Great Synagogue ” 
advan NDIS WIN) was determining. Kuenen as- 
serts that “the Great Synagogue” is only an un- 
historical reflection of the assembly described in Neh. 
vili.-x. Even ifit could be proved that the name was 
used in the Persian period to denote a regularly con- 


stituted authority, the functions ascribed to it would 
still remain projections into the past of much later 
conditions. When it issaid that “the men of Heze- 
kiah” or “the men of the Great Synagogue” wrote 
certain books, it is probably meant that by’ divine 
inspiration they produced authoritative texts from 
material already extant in oral or written form. 

The Psalter furnished the natural starting-point for 
the differentiated group of Hagiographa. But when 
Ruth was detached from Judges, and Lamentations 
from Jeremiah, the former was recognized as an 
auspicious and suitable introduction to the Psalms, 
and the latter was assigned to its chronological posi- 
tion between the three Solomonic writings and Daniel 
(B. B. 15b). As the custom developed of arranging 
the five Megillot by themselves (Masorah and Spanish 
MSS.), and subsequently in the order of the feasts— 
viz., Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther (German and French MSS.), Chronicles was 
transferred from the end to take the place of Ruth 
(Masorah and Spanish MSS.). 

That Chronicles concluded the collection in the 
time of Jesus can not be proved from Matt. xxiii. 
90 (Luke xi. 51); for this passage drawn from * The 
Wisdom of God" contains no word of Jesus, and 
does not refer to Zechariah b. Jehoiada mentioned 
in II Chron. xxiv. 20, but to Zechariah, the son of 
Baruch, mentioned in Josephus (*B. J.” iv. 6, $ 4). 
The connection of Chronicles with Ezra was original 
and ultimately prevailed; as did also the chronolog- 
ical order of the erstwhile prophetic books, Daniel, 
Esther, and Ezra. 

Two tendencies are visible in the history of the 
canon; the one, critical, inclining to reduce the num- 
ber of sacred books by applying rigid standards of 
doctrinal consistency; the other, conservative of an 
earlier and truer estimate, and on this account more 
liberal to new works of the same general character. 
Both have rendered great service. The former has 
issued in a recognition of divergent types of teach- 
ing and different degrees of credibility in the canon, 
and of the rights of private judgment to appraise its 
contents; while the latter has resulted in the pres- 
ervation of many precious monuments of man’s re- 
ligious life, and the sense of historic continuity and 
collective growth. 
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BIBLE EDITIONS: The advantages of the 
newly discovered art of printing were quickly rec- 
ognized by the Jews. While for the synagogue 
service written scrolls only were (and are still) used, 
the printing-press was very soon called into service 
to provide copies of the Bible for private use. All 
the editions published before the Complutensian 
Polyglot were edited by Jews; but afterward, and 
because of the increased interest excited in the He- 
brew Bible by the Reformation, the work was taken 
up by Christian scholars and printers; and the edi- 
tions published by Jews after this time were largely 
influenced by these Christian publications. It is 
not possible in the present article to enumerate all 
the editions, whole or partial, of the Hebrew text. 


This account is devoted mainly to the incunabula 


(many of which were used as manuscripts by Kenni- 
cott in gathering his variants; see his Report for 
1766, p. 109). 

'The first to establish a Hebrew printing-press and 
to cut Hebrew type (according to Ginsburg, in the 
Chwolson Memorial Volume, p. 62) was Abraham b. 
Hayyim dei Tintori, or Dei Pinti, in 1478. He 
printed the first Hebrew book in 1474 (Tur Yoreh 
De‘ah). In 1477 there appeared the first printed 
part of the Bible in an edition of 800 copies. It 
is not really an edition of a Biblical book, but à 
reprint of Kimhi's commentary on Psalms, to which 
the Biblical text of each verse is added; the text 
being in square, the commentary in Rabbinic, char- 
acters. Each verse is divided off by a “sof-pasuk.” 
The first four Psalms have the vowel-points; but 
the difficulty of printing them seems to have been 
too great, and they were discontinued. The 
“ketib” is replaced by the “keri”; but the text is 
badly printed and contains many errors. The 
Psalms are not numbered, but simply divided, as in 
the manuscripts, into five books. From the type 
used it is conjectured that the printing was done at 
Bologna, The printers were Maestro Joseph, Baria, 
Hayyim Mordecai, and Hezekiah of Ventura. A 
facsimile of a page is given in Simonsen, “ Hebraisk 
Bogtryk," p. 9 (see also De Rossi, * De Hebr. Typ.” 
p.10; idem, * Annales Hebreo-Ty pographici," p. 14). 
The Psalms alone seem to have been reprinted be- 
fore 1480, in Rabbinie:characters similar to those 
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used in the 1477 edition; and a third time together 
with an index of the Psalms and the text of the 
Birkat ha-Mazon. It is supposed that these two re- 
prints were issued at Rome (Simonsen, in * Stein- 
schneider Fest-schrift," p. 166; compare De Rossi, 
* Annales," p. 126). 
The first edition of the Pentateuch appeared at 
Bologna Jan. 26, 1482, with vowel-signs and accents. 
The raphe-sign is liberally employed 
First in the first folios, but later on is dis- 
Edition of carded. The Targum (along the side) 
Pentateuch. and the commentary of Rashi (at the 
top and the bottom of the page) are 
printed with the text. The cost of publication was 
borne by Joseph ben Abraham Caravita. The pub- 
lisher was Maestro Abraham b. Hayyim dei Tintori 
(Dei Pinti) of Pesaro; the corrector, Joseph Hayyim 
ben Aaron Strassburg, a Frenchman. According to 
De Rossi (“ Origine,” p. 16; “Annales,” p. 22), the 
editor made use of a Spanish manuscript; but Gins- 
burg (* Introduction," p. 799) believes that German 
and Franco-German manuscripts were used. A fac- 
simile is given by Simonsen (p. 10). About the same 
time, and at Bologna, there appeared an edition of 
the Five Scrolls, with Rashi above and below the 
text and with the commentary of Ibn Ezra on 
Esther (“ Annales,” p. 180) This was followed, 
Oct. 15, 1485, by an edition of the Former Prophets 
(without vowels), together with Kimhi's commen- 
tary, brought out at Soncino in the duchy of Milan 
by Joshua Solomon Israel Nathan Soncino. That 
this edition was very carefully printed is attested 
upon the fly-leaf. The Divine Name is printed 
samy and oye (d. p. 40). In the following year 
the Later Prophets appeared at the same place; 


though neither date nor printing-office is mentioned 
in the book itself. The passages in Kimhi acaling 


with Christianity are not omitted, as is the case in 
later editions (b. p. 181). It wasthis same printing- 
house that brought out, Feb. 23, 1488, the first com- 
plete edition of the Bible, the text provided with 
vowels and accents, in two columns to the page. 
The Pentateuch in this edition is followed by the 
Five Scrolls. Soncino was aided in the printing by 
Abraham ben Hayyim dei Tintori, mentioned above. 
According to De Rossi (ib. p. 56), German codices 
were at the basis of this edition. 

Prior to this, portions of the Bible were printed 
at Naples: Proverbs, with a commentary of Im- 
manuel ben Solomon, by Hayyim ben Isaac ha-Levi 

the German (1486); and in the same 
Portions of year (Sept. 8) Job with the commen- 
the Bible. tary of Levi ben Gerson, Lamentations 

with that of Joseph Kara, and the rest 
of the Hagiographa with Rashi. The editor of this 
last edition was Samuel ben Samuel Romano (io. p. 
52). This edition was completed with the Psalms 
(March 28, 1487) with Kimhi’s commentary, edited 
by Joseph ben Jacob the German, and corrected by 
Jacob Baruch b. Judah Landau (ib. p. 48). In 1487 
(June 930) an edition of the Pentateuch without com- 
mentary appeared at Faro in Portugal, upon thc 
basis of Spanish manuscripts, in Spanish-Hebrew 
characters, with vowel-points—at times incorrectly 
applied—and with no accents. The expenses for 
the edition were paid by Don Samuel Gacon (Stein- 
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PAGE FROM THE FIRST HEBREW EDITION OF PSALMS, WITH DAVID KIMHI'S COMMENTARY. PRINTED 1477 
(In the collection of Hen, Mayer Sulzberger.) 


Bible Editions 


schneider, “Cat. Bodl." No. 1072). The only copy 
known is printed on vellum. 

In 1490 an edition of the Pentateuch without 
vowel-points or accents was published by Abraham 
ben Isaac b. David at Ixar (Hijar) in Spain, together 
with the Targum Onkelos in small square type and 
Rashi in Spanish-Rabbinic type (De Rossi, “ An- 
nales," p. 78); and one of the Psalms was issued at 
Naples (Dec. 12), together with Proverbs and Job 
(b. p. 79). Another copy of the Pentateuch seems 
to have been issued at Ixar between 1490 and 1495, 
together with the Haftarot and the Five Scrolls. 
It is said by De Rossi to contain the printer's mark 
of a lion rampant, such as is seen in the other Ixar 
prints. The printer was Eliezer b. Abraham Alan- 
tansi, and it is spoken of as "elegantissima editio " 
(ib. p. 148; * Cat. Bodl." No. 1011a) In the year 
1491 two editions of the Pentateuch left the press: 
one at Naples (Soncino), with vowel-points and ac- 
cents together with Rashi, the Five Scrolls, and the 
scroll of Antiochus (* Annales," p. 82); the other at 
Lisbon (July-Aug.), with Onkelos and Rashi. The 
Lisbon copy was edited by David b. Joseph ibn 
Yahya and Joseph Calphon. It is declared by Le 
Long and De Rossi (ib. p. 81) to be the most cele- 
brated and beautiful Hebrew print of the fifteenth 
century. The elegant characters are provided with 
vowels and accents even in the Onkelos, and the 
raphe-signs are used throughout (facsimile in Simon- 
sen, Lc. p. 12). It was published in two volumes, 
probably at the same press from which came the 
editions of Isaiah and Jeremiah with Kimhi’s com- 
mentary (1492) and Proverbs with the commentary 
of David b. Solomon ibn Yahya (c. 1492; see “ An- 
nales," pp. 92, 148). From another pressin Portugal, 
at Leira, were issued, July 25, 1492, Proverbs with 
Targum and the commentaries of Levi ben Gerson 
and Menahem Meri (printed by Samuel d'Ortas), and 
in 1494 the Former Prophets with Targum and com- 
mentaries of Kimhi and Levi b. Gerson (25. pp. 92,104). 

Gerson b. Moses Soncino established a printing- 
press also in Brescia, from which there issued a 
Pentateuch with the Five Scrolls and the Haftarot, 

Jan. 23, 1492; a second edition of this 

Soncino  Pentateuch, Nov. 24, 1498; Psalms, 

Bibles. Dec. 16, 1498; and a complete Bible, 

May 24-31, 1494 (ib. pp. 88, 98, 102; 
Baer-Delitzsch, “Liber Psalmorum,? p. iv.). This 
last edition is in most copies merely a reprint of the 
1493 edition as regards the Pentateuch; and itis of 
especial interest as being the one used by Luther in 
making his translation into German. Luther’s copy 
is preserved in the Berlin Royal Library (Kennicott, 
Reports, pp. 81, 85; Bachmann, ^" Alttestament- 
Untersuchungen," p. 101, with facsimile). It is in- 
teresting to note that Gerson seems to ignore most 
of the peculiarities of the Masoretic text as laid down; 
e.g., by Jacob b. Hay yim (Konig, “ Einleitung," p. 52). 

As none of the polyglot Bibles were the work of 
Jewish printers or editors a short account only of 

them need be given here. The idea 

Polyglot seems to have originated with Origen 

Bibles.  (185[?]-253), who drew up in parallel 

columns the Hebrew text, its translit- 
eration into Greek, and various other Greek recen- 
sions in fifty scrolls or books which were then de- 
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posited in the library of Pamphilus at Cæsarea (this 
Ilexapla was preceded by a Tetrapla). The idea 
was not revived until the sixteeuth century, when 
the first edition of the Hebrew text by Christians 
appeared in the Complutensian Polyglot (Alcalá de 
Henares, 1514-17, 6 vols.). Renouard believes that 
the plan originated with Aldus Manutius, who, in 
the preface to the Psalter of 1497, speaks of the 
probability of his publishing a Hebrew-Greek and 
Latin Bible in one. Only the first sheet, however, 
of this was printed. The honor of being first in the 
field belongs to Cardinal Ximenes; though among 
those who helped him were the Maranos Alfonso of 
Zamora and Paul Nufiez Coronel. The three col- 
umns on each page contain the Hebrew, the Septu- 
agint, and the Vulgate. The Targum of Onkelos is 
added, of which Alfonso made the Latin translation. 
Ximenes had to cast his own Hebrew type for this 
work: “hatefs” are sparingly used; of the accents, 
only “athnah” and “ sof-pasuk." The Masoretic 
divisions are discarded; and the text for the first 
time is arranged after the model of the Vulgate, the 
chapter-numbering of which is printed in the mar- 
ein. By means of a letter, reference is made from 
each Hebrew word to its Latin equivalent; and the 
Hebrew roots are also placed on the margin. 

The Hebrew text of the Complutensian was re- 
peated in the Antwerp Polyglot (1569-72, 8 vols.), 
the editor of which was Arias Montanus, and the 
printer Christopher Plantin. Itis known alsoas the 
“Biblia Regia,” because Philip II. defrayed the ex- 
penses. In addition to the texts in the Compluten- 
sian, it contains an additional Targum and a num- 
ber of tracts on lexicographical and grammatical 
subjects. Only 500 copies were printed, most of 
which were lost at sea on their way to Spain. The 
polyglot of Elijah Hutter (Nuremberg, 1599-1601). 
contains, besides the older versions, a number in 
modern European languages; and itis peculiar from 
the fact that the radical letters of the Hebrew text 
are printed in full characters, and the servile letters 
in hollow ones. A decided advance is made in the 
Paris Polyglot (1629-45, 10 vols.), done at the cx- 
pense of Michel le Jay. Here the Complutensian 
and Antwerp polyglots are repeated; but there are 
added the Syriac and Arabic as well as the Samari- 
tan, Hebrew, and Aramaic versions, and a Latin 
translation of all the versions. It is also highly 
prized for its typographical excellence. 

Still more ambitious than the Paris was the Lon- 
don Polyglot edited by Brian Walton (1654-57, 6 
vols., and “Lexicon Heptaglotton," 1669, 2 vols.). 

The first four volumes contain the Old 

London Testament, where, in addition to the 

Polyglot. Hebrew, the following texts are to be 

found: Samaritan-Hebrew, Samaritan- 
Aramaic, Septuagint with readings of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, Old Latin, Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, 
Targum Onkelos, Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalem 
Targums, Targum Jonathan and Targum of the 
Hagiographa, Ethiopic and Persian in varying com- 
pleteness. All of these were accompanied by Latin 
translations. This polyglot was the second book in 
England to be published by subscription. It was 
originally dedicated to Cromwell; but as he died 
during the printing, it was finally dedicated to 
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Bible Editions 


Charles II. <A few copies, however, left-the press 
before the change was made; and these are called 
“Republican ” copies, to distinguish them from the 
“Royal” ones. 

The polyglot of Christian Reineccius (Leipsic, 
1750, 3 vols.), which contains the Hebrew (with 
Masoretic notes), the Greek, Latin, and Luther’s 
German version; that of E, Hutter (Hamburg, 1099), 
of which only the Pentateuch. Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth were pub- 
lished ; and that 
of N. Bagster 
(London, 1821). 
in which the He- 
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Samaritan that 
of Kennicott, 
need no further 
mention. The 
Heidelberg — or 
Bertram's poly- 
glot (ez-officin« 
Sanct-Andreana. 
1586; Commeli- 
ana, 1599, 1616. 
8vols.). Hebrew. 
Greek, and 
Latin, is based 
on the Complu- 
tensian text. Pol- 
yglot | Psalters 
containing the 
Hebrew text 
were published 
at St. Germain 
des Prés in 1509 
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tensis. It contains the Pentateuch with Onkelos 
and Rashi, the Former and Later Prophets with 
Targum Jonathan and Kimhi’s comments (the anti- 


Christian passages omitted); Psalms 
Rabbinic with Targum and Kimhi: Proverbs 
Bibles. with the Comment y known as “Kaw 


we-Naki”; Job with the commen- 
taries of Nahmanides and Abraham Farrisol; the 
Five Scrolls with the commentary of Levi b. Ger- 
son; Ezra and 
Chronicles with 
the commenta- 
ries of Rashi and 
Simon  ha-Dar- 
shan. To these 
were added the 
Jerusalem Tar- 
gum to the Pen- 


tateuch; Tar- 
gum Sheni to 


Esther; the vari- 
ant readings of 
Ben Asher and 
Ben  Naphtali:. 
_ the thirteen “ar- 
ticles of faith” 
of Maimonides: 
the 613 precepts 
according to 
Aaron Jacob Ha- 
san; and a table 
of the parashiyot 
and Haftarot ac- 
cording to the 
Spanish and 
German rites. 
This edition is 
the first in which 
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teuch (Constan- | in Hebrew let- 
tinople, — 1547), | 3 *3y3n7 TIS apaan PES nos sm pis i o'i boas ters (Ginsburg, 
which con- *Introduc- 
naon [PETS AL 1 eror ns THWR qoom i 
tained, besides ; ii ced 2 onus "yy HB V ein ^v tion," p. 26). 
thetext, the ` The keri con- 
Targum, the Page from the Brescia Edition of the Bible, 1494. sonants are also 
Neo-Greek, and (Copy used by Luther.) given in the 
the Persian margin. 


translations in Hebrew characters. The most recent 
polyglots are those of Stier and Thiele (Leipsic, 
1847-63 ; 3d ed., 1854-64) with Hebrew, Septuagint, 
and Vulgate, and of R. de Levante (London, 1876, 
6 vols.). 

Another class of Bibles, and these distinctively 
Jewish, are those that are known as Rabbinic Bibles, 
or Mikra’ot Gedolot. The first of these was pub- 
lished at Venice 1517-18; the editor was Felix Pra- 


The edition was not, however, pleasing to the 
Jews, perhaps because its editor was a convert. 
Elijah Levita, in his “ Masoret ha-Masoret,” severely 
criticizes the Masoretic notes. This edition was re- 
placed in 1525 by the second Bomberg text, which 
was edited by Jacob b. Hayyim of Tunis under the 
title wapn mim ayw. This text, more than any 
other, has influenced all later ones; though readings 
from the Complutensiar and from the Soncino edi- 
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Bible Editions 


tion of 1488 have occasionally found their way in. 
It is peculiar as being the first to insert the letters 
5 and p for the purpose of indicating the open and 
closed sections, and to designate the keri by the 
letter p. Here also the first attempt is made, though 
incompletely, to collect the Masorah, both * Magna" 
and “Parva.” As in the best manuscripts, the 
larger Masorah is printed above and below the text 
(Hebrew and Targum in parallel columns); while 
the lesser Masorah is printed between the columns. 
Besides the elaborate introduction to the Masorah by 
Jacob b. Hayyim himself, an index to the Masorah, 
Ibn Ezra’s introduction to the Pentateuch, Moses 
ha-Nakdan's treatise on accents, the variations be- 
tween the Easterns and the Westerns and between 
Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, it contains the Penta- 
teuch with Targum, Rashi, and Ibn Ezra: the Former 
Prophets with Rashi, Kimhi, and Levi b. Gerson; 
Isaiah with Rashi and Ibn Ezra; Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel with Rashi and Kimhi; the Minor Prophets with 
Rashi and Ibn Ezra ; Psalms with Rashi and Ibn Ezra ; 
Proverbs with Ibn Ezra, Moses Kimhi, and Levi ben 
Gerson; Job with [bn Ezra and Levi ben Gerson ; Dan- 
iel with Ibn Ezra and Saadia; Ezra with Ibn Ezra, 
Moses Kimhi, and Rashi; Chronicles with Pseudo- 
Rashi: and the Five Scrolls with Rashi and Ibn Ezra. 
This Bible was reprinted, with readings inserted from 
the edition of Felix Pratensis (Venice, 1525-28). 
The third edition of the Bomberg Rabbinic Bible 
(1546-48) was edited by Cornelius Adelkind. It was 
practically a reprint of the second, except that the 
commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah was omitted; 
while that of Jacob ben Asher on the Pentateuch 
and that of Isaiah di Trani on Judges and Samuel 
were inserted. This third Bomberg edition was re- 
peated in the fourth edition by Isaac b. Joseph 
Salam and Isaac ben Gerson (Treves) Part of the 
Masorah omitted in the third edition has here been 
reinserted. The fifth edition was a reprint of De 
Gara's (Venice, 1617-19, by Pietro Lorenzo Braga- 
dini, and revised by Leo di Modena). It was, how- 
ever, expurgated by the Inquisition. The sixth 
edition, by Johannes Buxtorf (Basel, 1618-19, 2 
vols.), was a reprint of the 1546-48 copy. To this 
was added the editor’s “ Tiberias,” a Masoretic work. 
The seventh Biblia Rabbinica was published at Am- 
sterdam, 1724-28 (4 vols., fol. 1), under the title 
*Kehillot Mosheh.” It contains, besides the Hebrew 
text, the Targum on the whole Bible; Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra, Levi ben Gerson, Obadiah Sforno, Jacob b, 
Asher, Hizkuni, and “Imre No'am on the Penta- 
teuch; David Kimhi on the Prophets and the Chron- 
icles: Isaiah di Trani on Judges and Samuel; 
“Keli Yakar" on the Former Prophets, and " Keli- 
Paz," by Samucl Laniado, on the Later Prophets; 
Meir Arama on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Song of 
Solomon; Jacob Berab on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and some other Later Prophets; Samuel Almosnino 
on the Later Prophets; Isaac Gerson on Malachi; 
“Torat Hesed” by Isaac ben Solomon; Ya'bez on 


Psalms, Job, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle-. 


siastes, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles; 
Joseph ibn Yahya on the Hagiographa; " Mizmor 
le-Todah," by Samuel Arepol, on Psalm cxix. ; ^ Kaw 
we-Naki" on Proverbs; Menahem Meiri on Prov- 
erbs; Moses Kimhi on Proverbs, Ezra, Nehemiah; 
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Nahmanides, Farissol, and Simon ben Zemah Duran 
on Job; Saadia Gaon on Daniel; Yalkut Shim'oni 
on Chronicles; Moses of Frankfurt's annotations, 
entitled “Komaz Minhah,” on the Pentateuch; 
“Minhah Ketannah” on the Former Prophets; 
“Minhah Gedolah” on the Later Prophets, “ Minhat 
Ereb” on the Hagiographa; the introduction of 
Jacob b. Hayyim of Tunis; and the tract on the 

accents by Moses ha-Nakdan. 
The latest Biblia Rabbinica, with thirty-two com- 
mentaries, is that published at Warsaw by Leven- 
sohn (1860-68, 19 vols., small fol.). It 


The contains, besides the original Hebrew, 
Warsaw the Targums Onkelos and Yerushalmi 
Rabbinic | on the Pentateuch, the Targum On- 
; Bible. kelos on the Prophets and Hagiogra- 


pha, and the Targum Sheni on Esther, 
Of commentaries it contains that of Rashi on the 
whole Bible; Aaron Pesaro's “Toledot Aaron"; 
Asheri’s commentary and Norzi’s notes on the 
Bible; Ibu Ezra on the Pentateuch, the Five Megil- 
lot, the Minor Prophets, the Psalms, Job, and Daniel; 
Moses Kimhi on the Proverbs; Nahmanides on the 
Pentateuch; Obadiah Sforno on the Pentateuch, the 
Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes; Elijah Wilna on 
the Pentateuch, Joshua, Isaiah, and Ezekiel; S. E. 
Lenczyz and S. Edels on the Pentateuch; J. H. Alt- 
schuler on the Prophets and Hagiographa; David 
Kimhi on the Later Prophets; Levi ben Gerson on 
Joshua, Kings, Proverbs, and Job; Isaiah di Trani 
on Judges and Samuel; S. Oceda on Ruth and La- 
mentations; Eliezer ben Elijah Ashkenazi on Esther; 
Saadia on Daniel It also contains the Masorah 
Magna and Parva, tracts on the vowels and accents, 
the various readings of Ben Asherand Ben Naphtali, 
and the introduction of Jacob ben Hayyim of Tunis. 

Several editions were published at Venice by 
Daniel Bomberg, 1517, 1521, 1525-28. Of later edi- 
tions, only a few of the more impor- 
tant can be mentioned here. Joseph 
Athias (Amsterdam, 1661) edited the 
text, using Buxtorf's edition and the 
traditional one, that had come down from Soncino 
(1488), with a comparison of two manuscripts, This 
was reprinted by Leusden in 1667. A third edition 
was brought out by Daniel Ernest Jablonski (Ber- 
lin, 1690), but witha comparison of all the earlier 
editions (other editions 1712, and, without vowels, 
1711). Jablonski's, in turn, became the foundation 
of that of J. H. Michaelis (Halle, 1720), for which 
the latter compared five Erfurt manuscripts and 
nineteen printed editions. The Mantuan Bible of 
1742-44, edited by Rafael Hayyim b. Abiad Shalom 
Basilea and Felice (Masliah) Marini, was in a meas- 
ure only a reprint of Michaelis; Raphael in his edi- 
tion of the excellent text, as corrected by Norzi 
(*Minhat Shai,” Mantua, 1732-44), tried to unify 
the text and not simply to reprint the older editions. 

The basis of all the modern editions of the Bible 
is that of E. van der Hooght (Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, 1705). It is practically à re- 
print of the Athias-Leusden edition ; 
but at the end it has variants taken 
from a humberof printed editions. It 
has been much prized because of its excellent and 
clear type; but no manuscripts were used in its prep- 
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Bible Exegesis 


aration. This text was followed, even when vari- 
ants were added, by Proops, Houbigant, Simon, 
Kennicott, Hahn, etc. The text of D. H. Opitz 
(Kiel, 1709) seems to be a mixed one; three manu- 
scripts, a number of the earlier editions, and the 
polyglots having been laid under contribution. But 
still the Van der Hooght was considered to be à 
sort of * textus receptus," the edition of M. Letteris 
(Vienna, 1852) showing very few changes. This last 
edition was reprinted with clear-cut type by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (Berlin, 1866, etc.), 
and in New York by Wiley & Son (1872-75). The 
first Hebrew Bible in America, published by William 
Fry at Philadelphia in 1814, was from the text of 
Van der Hoogbt, and it was reprinted in Phila- 

delphia by Isaac Lesser in 1849. 
No serious attempt was made to issue a text of 
the Bible after the best manuscripts and the Maso- 
rah until S. Barr commenced his pub- 


Recent  lications with the help of Franz De- 
Editions. litzsch (1861 e£ seqg.). His edition, un- 


fortunately not completed, has become 
the standard. Based upon a much fuller comparison 
of manuscripts is the edition of the Masoretic Bible of 
Chr. D. Ginsburg (London, 1895), which may be con- 
sidered to represent the truest Masoretic tradition. 
Of quite a different character is the polychrome edi- 
tion of the Bible, now (1902) nearly completed, pub- 
lished by Paul Haupt (Leipsic and Baltimore, 1898 
et seq.) with the aid of the foremost Biblical scholars. 
Under the title * The Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment," it endeavors to give a critical edition of the 
Hebrew text on the basis of the versions and the 
results of modern critical inquiry. The supposed 
sources are distinguished by various colors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. passim; De Wette- 

Schrader, Lehrbuch der Hist.-Crit. Einleitung, p. 217, Ber- 

lin, 1869; Dibdin, Introduction to Greek and Latin Classics, 

Together with an Account of Polyglot Bibles, etc., vol. in 

passim, London, 1827; Buhl, Kanon und Text des A. T. p. 

$2: B. Pick, Hist. of Printed Editions of the O. T. in He- 

braica, ix. 41 et seq. ; Ginsburg, Introduction to a Critical 

Edition of the Bible, London, 1895 (contains very full ac- 

counts of every edition). 

T G. 
BIBLE EXEGESIS.—Jewish: 1. Israel has 
been called * the People of the Book "; it may as fitly 
be called “the people of Scripture exegesis,” for ex- 
egesis in the largest sense of the word is in a way 
the one indigenous science which Israel has created 
and developed, after having produced, during the 
first long period of its history, the actual subject of 
this science, the Bible itself. During the thousand 
years following the collection of the different books 
of the Scripture, the intellectual activity of Judaism 
was directed almost exclusively to the exegetic treat- 
ment of the Bible and the systematic development 
of the Law derived from it. When, through contact 
with Hellenic and Arabic learning, the Jewish intel- 
lect was led into new channels, Bible exegesis still 
retained its position of chief interest; it was the first 
to feel the influence of the new thought; and it 
gave birth to auxiliary Hebrew philology, the only 
science which originated in the Judaism of the Mid- 
dle Ages, That other great production of medieval 
Judaism, the philosophy of religion, likewise devel- 
oped into Bible exegesis in order to take ona Jewish 
character, although it substantially reproduced alien 
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views. Finally, the younger sister of the philoso- 
phy of religion, the mysticism of the Cabala, also 
assumed the form and character of Bible exegesis. 

During the centuries of decadence and increasing 
ignorance the exposition of the Bible in its various 
aspects still remained the most popular and assidu- 
ously cultivated occupation of the Jewish mind. 
The epoch known as the Mendelssohnian begins 
with a renaissance in the field of Bible exegesis. 
And modern Judaism is especially characterized by 
two reforms founded on the study and exposition of 
the Bible; viz., the reinstatement of the Bible in its 
legitimate place in the instruction of the young, 
where it had long been secondary to the study of 
the Talmud; and the sermon in the synagogue, based 
as it ison the Biblical text. Corresponding with this 
importance of Bible exegesis in the intellectual life 
of Israel, sketched here in a few words, is the mag- 
uitude of the exegetical literature, which will now 
be briefly reviewed in its chief phases and products. 

2. The beginnings of Jewish Bible exegesis go 
back to a period when a part of the books collected 
later on into the Biblical canon did not 
yet exist. The original designation 
for the expositor’s function, the verb 
“darash " (w 9), from which the orig- 
inal name of Scriptural exegesis, the 
noun * midrash ? (wy), was formed, is used in the 
well-known reference to Ezra (Ezra vii. 10) that he 
“prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord." 
The verb denotes “to investigate," “to seek," and, 
in connection with the Bible, meant, therefore, to 
examine the text, to search into what it means. 
This reference to Ezra is the earliest mention of 
Scriptural exegesis, and its history dates from his 
activity. Ezra, who by his endeavors placed the 
Pentateuch on the pinnacle of its importance for the 
new Jewish community of the Second Temple, and ` 
hence for the subsequent ages of Judaism, may also 
be regarded as the founder of Scriptural exegesis, 
which latter was confined at first to the Pentateuch 
as representing the entire sacred writings. Two in- 
stitutions that originated in this period, the syna- 
gogue and the academy, assured a lasting home to 
the intellectual activity concentrated upon the ex- 
amination and exposition of the Bible. In the syn- 
agogue the sacred text of the Pentateuch, and later 
that of the Prophets, were read and expounded; in 
the academies and schoolhouses the same texts were 
used for teaching the young and for investigation 
and in the instruction of adults. Thus, in har- 
mony with its origin and the character of these two 
institutions, exegesis became a matter of oral in- 
struction and oral tradition; hence any written exe- 
getical literature of the Bible during those first form- 
ative centuries is out of the question. 

3. There are no contemporary accounts of the 
development of the academy and the method of in- 
struction among the Palestinian Jews during the 
time of the Second Temple: the historic records speak 
of them only after they had been firmly established 
and recognized. Frequent references in traditional 
literature, traceable down to the decades immedi- 
ately preceding the Christian era, show that the na- 
tional science, as developed by the Pharisees since 
the time of the Maccabees, was divided into two 
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groups, Bible and tradition (“Mikra” and “ Mish- 
nah ”), and that the latter comprised three branches, 

in which the work of traditional liter- 
Midrash, ature originated. These three branches 
Halakah, were: (1) Midrashot (in the singular, 
and “Midrash ”); (2) Halakot (or Halakah) ; 
Haggadah. (3) Haggadot (or Haggadah). This 

order of the constituentsof Mishnah 
in its most comprehensive sense corresponds with 
the historical development of these branches. 
First in time was the MIDRASH, t.e., the expo- 
sition of the Scripture, especially of the Penta- 
teuch and more particularly of its legal portions. 
From this branched off, on the one hand, the Hala- 
kot—the statutes derived exegetically from the 
written law, to which were added other statutes, 
which had been transmitted orally, and which the 
teachers endeavored to connect exegetically with 
the Biblical text—and, on the other, the Haggadot, 
which included the exegesis not connected with 
the Law, with its manifold material derived from 
the sacred writings. Through this differentiation the 
branch designated as “ Midrash” was specialized into 
exposition of the Law or halakic exegesis. The 
derivation of the Halakah from the Biblical text 
was also called “Talmud,” so that “Talmud ? orig- 
inally meant the same as “ Midrash” in the above- 
mentioned stricter sense. 

The Mikra, the fundamental part of the national 
science, was the subject of the primary instruction, 

and was also divided into three parts; 

Mikra. namely, the three historic groups of 

the books of the Bible, the Pentateuch, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. The intelli- 
gent reading and comprehension of the text, arrived 
at by a correct division of the sentences and words, 
formed the course of instruction in the Bible. The 
scribes were also required to know the TARGUM, the 
Aramaic translation of the text. The Targum made 
possible an immediate comprehension of the text, 
but was continuously influenced by the exegesis 
taught in the schools. The synagogues were pre- 
eminently the centers for instruction in the Bible 
and its exegesis. The reading of the Biblical text, 
which was combined with that of the Targum, 
served to widen the knowledge of the scholars 
learned in the first division of the national science. 
The scribes found the material for their discourses, 
which formed a part of the synagogue service, in 
the second division, the several branches of the tra- 
dition; the Haggadah, the third of these branches, 
especially furnished the material for the sermon. 

4. The tannaitic traditional literature is derived 
from the three original branches of the traditional 
science, as taught in the schools of both Palestine 
and Babylonia. Although part of this literature 
has been lost, its most important products are still 

extant. The Mishnah, in its strict 
Traditional sense, and its supplement, the Tosefta, 
Literature. as well as a mass of other Halakic sen- 

tences (Baraitas, see BanarTA), pre- 
served in the two Talmuds, are derived from the 
second of those branches. This part of the tannaitic 
literature retains many traces of its descent from the 
Midrash, in the many Biblical exegetical details 
which it contains. The branch of the Midrash pre- 


served as its documents the Midrashim to the last 
four books of the Pentateuch; viz., Mekilta, on Ex- 
odus; Torat Kohanim, or Sifra, on Leviticus; and 
Sifre, on Numbers and Deuteronomy. These works, 
which are running commentaries on the Biblical 
text, and as such the earliest of their kind, contain 
also the exegetics belonging to the third branch. 

-But there are also tannaitic Haggadah collections, 
such as were produced in great number in the post- 
tannaitic period, preserving those haggadic tradi- 
tions of the tannaitic time which continued in exist- 
ence. One of these Haggadot, for instance, is the 
“Seder ‘Olam,” a chronology of Bible history based 
on haggadic exegesis. In the period of the Amo- 
raim, beginning with the redaction of the Mishnah, 
the method of instruction was changed in that the 
Mishnah became the text-book for lectures and dis- 
cussions in Palestine as well asin Babylonia. The 
two Talmuds, which drew their material chiefly 
from the Halakah and halakic exegesis (the Midrash 
in the exact sense), but gave a considerable place 
also to the Haggadah, are the result of these lectures 
and discussions. The haggadic exegesis was culti- 
vated especially in Palestine, leading to the hag- 
gadic Midrash collections on the Pentateuch, the 
pericopes (** Pesiktas ”: see PESIKTA), and other Bib- 
lical books, which were based principally on the 
sermons. The final editing of these collections be- 
longs to the post-amoraic time, though they repre- 
sent chiefly the exegesis of the Amoraim. Side by 
side with the writings here sketched, which were al- 
ways connected in some way with Biblical exegetics, 
there came to maturity during the time of the Tan- 
naimand Amoraim the Targum literature, originating 
in the institution of reading the Targum at divine 
service. This Targum was extended to the whole 
Bible, as wasalso the Masorah, which latter is the 
determination of the rules and principles governing 
the text of the Bible. These were the two branches 
of study which transmitted to later generations the 
knowledge and correct reading of the Bible text. 

5. The products of the traditional literature de- 
scribed above have this trait in common, that they 
are not the exclusive work of certain writers, but 
are the outcome of a long series of oral traditions, 
that were finally given a certain form in a written 
work. Therefore the exegesis found in these works 
does not belong to one single epoch, but to different 
epochs extending overa number of centuries. From 
the days of Hillel (80 B.c.) the names of the com- 

pilers of the traditional exegesis were 
Tannaitic also handed down; so that the origi- 
and nators of a large part of that early 

Amoraic Bible exegesis and many of the Tan- 

Exegesis. naim and Amoraim are known as more 

or less important exegetes. An old 
tradition reports of Hillel’s teachers, Shemaiah and 
Abtalion, that they were great exegetes (“darsha- 
nim") Hillel himself marks an epoch in halakic 
exegesis, since he formulated the seven rules ac- 
cording to which the Bible text must be explained. 
Hillel’s pupil, Johanan b. Zakkai, followed a kind 
of symbolic exegesis. | 

The period between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Hadrianic war was the most fruitful and 
important epoch for early exegesis, and its repre- 
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sentatives were Johanan b. Zakkai's pupilsand their 
disciples. Chief among these in the field of halakic 
exegesis are Ishmael b. Elisha and AKIBA BEN JO- 
sEPH, between whose teachings there existed a fun- 
damental opposition which extended to the Hag- 
gadah. Ishmael expanded Hillel's rules into the 
wel.known thirteen rules for exegesis, and postu- 
lated, besides others. that of the human mode of 
ex pression in Scripture, à thesis that was to have an 
important influence on later Jewish exegesis. Akiba, 
imbued with the incomparable importance of the 
Biblieal text, successfully defended the opinion he 
derived from his teacher, Nahum of Gimzo, that not 
even what might seem to be the most insignificant 
word of the text was without its especial meaning; 
hence everything contained in the text must be- 
come the subject of interpretation. Akiba’s work 
was continued by his pupils, the leaders in. the post- 
Hadrianie time, who were voluminous exegetes. 
One of them, Eliezer, son of the Galilean Jose, for- 
mulated thirty-two rules for haggadic exegesis. 
The great teachers of the Law (halakists) of the tan- 
naitic period were also eminent Biblical exegetes, 
although there were also some tannaites whose pre- 
eminence lay solely in the domain of exegesis; as. 
for instance, Eleazar of Modiim in the pre-Hadri- 
anic period, and the above-mentioned Eliezer b. 
Jose in the post-Hadrianic period. 

The Halakists and Haggadists were more sharply 
distinguished during the time of the Palestinian 
Amoraim. Althougheven then some eminent heads 
of academies were at the same time masters of the 
Haggadah, e.g., J ohanan, Simeon b. Lakish, Eleazar 
b. Pedat. The most important Bible exegetes were 
mostly haggadists by profession, as Samuel b. Nah- 
man, Simlai, Isaac, Levi, Judah b. Simon, Huna, 
Judan, Judah b. Shalom, Tanhuma. These stu- 
dents of the Haggadah, as they were called, pre- 
served also.the old exegetic traditions, and produced 
in the post-amoraic times the above-mentioned Mid- 
rash collections. In Babylonia the haggadic exege- 
sis was cultivated. in a less independent spirit, be- 
ing mostly under the influence of the Palestinian 
schools. There were, however, eminent haggadists 
among the great teachers, as Rab in the third and 
Raba in the fourth century. 

The exegetics of the traditional literature that 
was not transmitted with the names of the authors. 
especially the anonymous portions of the tannaitic 
Midrash, originated in part at a very early date. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the exegetie phraseology 
of the tannaites, and consequently the earliest ter- 
minology of Bible exegetics asa whole, were already 
in existence when the historic period of J ewish Bible 
exegesis began with Hillel; that terminology may 
therefore be considered as a monument of the period 
before Hillel. 

6. These sources of Jewish Dible exegesis, be- 
longing to the first period, which ended with the 

final redaction of the Talmud (500 
Early Bible c.E.) were supplemented by others 

Trans- of an entirely different nature. These 

lations. complete the account that has to be 

given of the exegesis of that period. 


First in order are the old translations of the Bible; 
they, like the Aramaic Targum, vere intended to 
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spread the knowledge of the Bible and naturally re- 
flected the exegesis of the school from which they 
proceeded. The Septuagint demands especial at- 
tention, being the earliest literary translation as well 
as a source for early exegesis. Aquila’s translation 
represents the school of Jabneh, especially Akiba’s. 
But the other Greek versions are also based on Jew- 
ish exegesis, and so is, in great part, the Peshitta. 
Jerome in turn endeavored to establish the “ Hebrew 
truth” in his Latin version, on the basis of oral in- 
struction received from Jewish exegetes of Pales- 
tine. Philo. the great representative of the Alexan- 
drian exegesis, takes a foremost place; his writings 
are, in part, comprehensive and explanatory para- 
phrases of the stories and ordinances 
of the Pentateuch, and, in part, a run- 
ning allegorical commentary on the 
Bible text, Philo’sallegorical exegesis was the first 
and most consistent attempt to prove by means of 
Biblical exegesis that Greek philosophy underlay 
the superficial meaning of the words of the Bible. 
In Palestine, too,—indeed as early as the time of 
Philo—opinions and speculations on God and the 
Creation, in part of extraneous origin, were con- 
nected with two chapters of the Bible (Gen. i. and 
Ezek. i); and their exegesis was the real subject 
of the esoteric doctrine called after those 'sections, 
* Ma'ase Bereshit” and “ Ma'ase Merkabah." The 
chief work of the historian Josephus may also be 
considered asa source of the Bible ex- 
egesis of this time; the first part of 
his “Antiquities” being a running 
commentary on the narrative portions of the Scrip- 
ture. Finally, the Bible exegesis contained in the 
books of the New Testament must be mentioned. 
It proceeded from the exegesis current at the time, 
and belongs to the same class as the other products 
of the early Haggadah. It became the actual foun- 
dation for the new faith, just as the Biblical exege- 
sis. the Midrash of the Palestinian schools, may be 
considered the basis for the reshaping of Judaism 
after the destruction of Jerusalem and the Second 
Temple. 
7. The Bible exegesis of the Tannaim and the 
Amoraim, which may be best designated as exegesis 
of the Midrash, was a product of nat- 


Philo. 


Josephus. 


Midrash: ural growth and of great freedom in 
Peshat; the treatment of the words of the 
Masorah. Bible. But it proved an obstacle to 


further development when, endowed 
with the authority of a sacred tradition in the Tal- 
mud and in the Midrash collections edited subse- 
quently to the Talmud, it became the sole source for 
the interpretation of the Bible among later genera- 
tions. The traditional literature contains, indeed, 
an abundance of correct explanations that are in 
harmony with the wording and the context; and 
it bears everywhere evidence of a fine linguistic 
sense, good judgment, and an acute insight into 
the peculiarities and difficulties of the Bible text. 
But side by side with these elements of a natural 
and simple Bible exegesis, of value even to-day, the 
traditional literature contains an even larger mass of 
expositions far removed from the actual meaning of 


the text. In the halakic as well as in the haggadic 
exegesis the expounder endeavored not so much to 
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seek the original meaning of the text as to find au- 
thority in some Bible passage for the concepts and 
ideas, the rules of conduct and teachings, for which 
he wished to have a Biblical foundation. To this 
were added, on the one hand, the belief that the 
words of the Bible had many meanings, and, on 
the other, the importance attached to the smallest 
portion, the slightest peculiarity of the text; hence 
the exegesis of the Midrash strayed further and fur- 
ther away from a natural and common-sense inter- 
pretation, 

Again, it must be remembered that the Midrash 
exegesis was largely in the nature of homiletics, ex- 
pounding the Bible not in order to investigate its 
actual meaning and to understand the documents 
of the past, but in order to find religious edification, 
moral instruction, and sustenance for the thoughts 
and feelings of the present, The contrast between 
the simple natural explanation of the literal sense 
and the Midrash, that did not feel bound to follow 
the mere words, was recognized even by the Tan- 
naim and the Amoraim, although their idea of the 
literal meaning of a Biblical passage may not be 
allowed by more modern standards. The above- 
mentioned tanna, Ishmael b. Elisha, even said once, 
rejecting an exposition of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus: 

“Truly, you say to Scripture, ‘Be silent while I 
am expounding!’” (Sifra on Lev. xiii. 49). The 
tannaitic exegesis distinguishes principally between 
the actual deduction of a thesis from a Bible passage 
asa means of proving a point, and the use of such 

passage as à mere mnemonie device, a distinc- 
tion that was also made in a different form later in 
the Babylonian schools. The Babylonian Amoraim 
were the first to use the expression “ Peshat ” (0wa) 
to designate the primary sense, contrasting it with the 
“Derash,” the Midrashic exegesis. These two terms 
were later on destined to become important features 
in the history of Jewish Bible exegesis. And, again, 
in Babylonia was formulated the important principle 
that the Midrashic exegesis could not annul the pri- 
mary sense. This principle subsequently became 
the watchword of the common-sense Bible exegesis; 
but how little it was known or recognized may be seen 
from the admission of Kahana, a Babylonian amora 
of the fourth century, that while at eighteen years 
of age he had already learned the whole Mishnah, 
he had only heard of that principle a great many 
years later (Shab. 63a).  Kahana's admission is 
characteristic of the centuries folowing the final 
redaction of the Talmud. The primary meaning is 
no longer considered, but it becomes more and more 
the fashion to interpret the text according to the 
meaning given to it in traditional literature. The 
ability and even the desire for original investigation 
of the text succumbed to the ov erwhelming author- 
ity of the Midrash. It was, therefore. providential 
that, just at the time when the Midrash was para- 
mount, the close study of the text of the Bible, at 
least in one direction, was pursued with rare energy 
and perseverance by the careful Masorites, who set 
themselves the task of preserving and transmitting 
the pronunciation and correct reading of the text. 
By introducing punctuation (vowel-points and ac- 
cents) into the Biblical text, in the seventh century, 


they suppea that protecting hedge which, accord- 
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ing to Akiba’s saying, the Masorah was to be for the 
words of the Bible. Punctuation, on the one hand, 
protected the tradition from being forgotten, and, 
on the other, was the precursor of an independent 

Bible science to be developed in a later age. 
8. Karaism gave the first impulse toward an inde- 
pou investigation of the Bible and a denial of 
the autocratic authority of the Mid- 


Karaite rash. The“ Bene Mikra ” (Sons of the 
Exegesis. Scripture), as the sect founded by 


Anan (cighth century) called itself, 
rejecting the Talmudic tradition, posited as first 
principles the duty to investigate the Bible itself 
and to draw from it the foundations for religious 
knowledge and rules of conduct by means of an ex- 
evesis independent of tradition.. But Karaism ex- 
erted a lasting influence on the further development 
of Jewish Bible exegesis not so much by its own 
achievements as by its reaction on the large majority 
of the Jews who remained faithful to tradition. For 
undoubtedly Saadia, the great originator of the new 
Jewish knowledge, was stimulated by the Karaitic 
movement to enter upon his pioneer activity. He 
proved his genius as a Bible exegete in the first in- 
stance in polemics against the Karaites; and they, 
in turn, were stimulated by Saadia and his partly 
polemic, partly positive work, to a richer and more 
significant activity in their own ficld than that which 
obtained before hisappearance. The Karaite leaders 
in exegesis and Hebrew philology were accord- 
ingly either Saadia’s contemporaries or belonged 
to the post-Saadian times. 

In the century and a half between Anan and 
Saadia, Karaism produced no exegete of lasting im- 
portance. But the numerous exegetes and founders 
of sects mentioned in clear and unmistakable ternis 
by the Karaites themselves, though they often disap- 
proved of them,demonstrate the vigorous intellectual 
activity of Eastern Judaism after Anan. Not long 


-after him Benjamin of Nahawendi, one of the fa- 


thers of Karaism, applied the allegoric method of 
exposition in a way reminding one of Philo. Yud- 
ghan of Hamadan (Judah the Persian) laid down the 
principle that the Torah had an exoteric as well as 
an esoteric significance. Hivi of Balkh, of the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, proposed a rational criti- 
cism of the subject-matter of the Bible, at the same 
time finding two hundred reasons against the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch, mainly on historical, but 
also on legal grounds. Most of the Karaite exe- 
getes, either Saadia’s contemporaries or follow- 
ing immediately after him, wrote commentaries on 
the Pentateuch and on other Biblical books, under 
Saadia’s influence and controverting him. Among 
these may be mentioned Solomon b. Yeroham, Sahal 
b. Mazliah, Abu Yusuf Ya'kub al-Kirkisani, and 
the prolific Karaite exegete, Japheth b. Ali, fre- 
quently cited by Abraham ibn Ezra. 

As the exposition of the sacred text was not pos- 
sible without philological explanations, the com- 
mentaries of the Karaite exegetes contain, of course, 
many grammatical and lexical explanations. But 
even here they were not originators, and were only 
stimulated by Saadia's example and instruction to 
more penetrating philological research into Hebrew. 
The earliest Karaite grammarians of whom anything 
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detinite is known, as well as David ben Abraham, 
the earliest Karaite lexicographer, were all subse- 
quent to Saadia. The earlier Karaites contributed 
to the development neither of Hebrew philology nor 
of exegesis, which began to flourish about the tenth 
century among the Eastern and Western Jews still 
clinging to tradition. But contemporaneously with 
the later golden age of Rabbinitic exegesis. and in- 
fluenced by it, exegetic literature flourished among 
the Karaites, its chief representatives being Abu al- 
Fara‘i Harun (at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury), Jeshua b. Judah (at the end of the eleventh 
century), Jacob b. Reuben, Levi b. Japheth, Japh- 
eth b. Satid, and Judah Hadassi (contemporary of 
Ibn Ezra). 
Aaron b. Joseph wrote a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (“Sefer ha-Mibhar”), in imitation of Ibn Ezra 
and using Nahmanides; and not long after Aaron 
b. Elijah, the younger, who was influenced by Mai- 
monides, wrote his commentary on the Pentateuch 
(* Keter Torah”), a work that worthily ends the ex- 
egetic literature of the Karaites. 

9. The new epoch in the history of Jewish Bible 
exegesis beginning with Saadia may fitly be charac- 
terized as “the period of the Peshat.” As already 
mentioned, this phrase signified among the Baby- 
lonian Amoraim the primary sense of the Bible text, 

in contradistinction to its interpreta- 

Period of tion as found in the Midrash. Now 

- the Peshat. the phrase became the watchword for 
the exegetes who broke away from 

the authority of the Midrash and went direct to the 
Bible text without regard to traditional exegesis. 
The authors writing in Arabic also use the phrase 
in this sense; and Ibn Janah calls Saadia the repre- 
sentative of the Peshat. It was a matter of no little 
importance for the new method of exegesis that its 
founder held the highest position in the gift of the 
tradition-loving Jews of his age; for the fact that 
it was the “Gaon of Sura” who opened up new 
paths for exegesis facilitated the recognition and 
further development of this method among the large 
majority of the Jews who still held by tradition. 
But the genuine merit of Saadia’s labors also assured 
their success. His most important work in the field 
of Bible exegesis is his Arabic translation of the 
Bible, which chiefly aimed to bring about a right 
understanding of the original text by means of the 
Arabic reproduction. In his version Saadia leaves 
nothing obscure. Although he does not paraphrase, 
he translates freely; disregarding the syntactical 
character of the original, and connecting the verses 
and parts of the verses in a way to make them at 
once comprehensible. Saadia’s translation shows 
the same characteristic as his Bible exegesis, as far 
as it is known from the extant frag- 
ments of his commentaries, and from 
his chief religio-philosophical work. 
This characteristic is his rationalism: reason is for 
him the basis even in Scriptural exegesis; and in 
accordance with it the exposition of the text must 
contain nothing that is obscure or that contradicts 
logical thought. He does not confine himself to 
reproducing the exact meaning of the single words 
and sentences, but he takes a eeneral view of the 
context, the whole chapter, the whole book, and 
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explains their interrelation. Saadia’s rationalism, 
which became the standard for the following cen- 
turies, accorded with his belief in the divine origin 
of the Bible and in the Biblical miracles; these, he 
thinks, serve as witnesses to the veracity of the 
Prophets and of Scripture. Saadia’s rationalistic 
exegesis is systematized in his book on religious 
doctrines and beliefs, *Emunot we-De‘ot.” "This is 
largely exegetic, and harmonizes the anthropomor- 
phic figures of speech employed in Scripture pas- 
sages referring to God and His works with philo- 
sophic speculation in a way that has become the 
pattern for later exegetes (sec ANTHROPOMORPHISM). 

In addition to the authority of reason, Saadia rec- 
ognizes also the collateral authority of the Scripture 
itself as a source for exegesis; and as he is familiar 
with the Bible, he makes copious use of its contents 
for the purposes of illustration and exposition. 

Saadia'sthird authority is tradition. This he uses 
in his Bible exegesis as far as he finds necessary and 
practicable; and he recognizes its influence on exe- 
gesis, pioneer of an independent exegesis though he 
was. 

Saadia created Hebrew philology, the most im- 
portant prerequisite for a sound exegesis. His gram- 
matical and lexical works were as epoch-making 
for a scientific knowledge of the Hebrew language 
as his Bible exegesis for the exposition of Scripture, 
and his religio-philosophic works for all philosophic 
speculation on the doctrines of Judaism, In these 
three branches, which all belong in the larger sense 
to Bible exegesis, Saadia was a pioneer; and his 
labors were of lasting influence because of the great 
authority which he rightly enjoyed. 

10. The work of Saadia as the originator of He- 
brew philology and of rational Bible exegesis was 
not carried toward completion in the Orient, where 
he himself had been active; the leadership in this 
field passed, soon after Saadia's death, into the hands 
of Western Judaism, the Diaspora of North Africa 
and Spain. In the East, as noted above, Sandia s 
literary activity stimulated in the first instance his 
Karaite opponents; but he found no successers for 
his work among thé Rabbinite Jewsat the academies. 
It was not until many years after his death that à 
worthy successor to Sandia was found in Samuel b. 

Hophni (died 1034), another gaon of 


The Sura, whose Arabic version and com- 
Geonim. mentary on the Pentateuch, as well as 


his exegesis, closely followed Saadia 

both in its comprehensiveness and in details. Hat 
Gaon, Samuel b. Hophni’s son-in-law (died 1035), 
the last famous gaon of Pumbedita. devoted himself 
to Bible exegesis, not only in his lexicon, but also 
in his commentary on Job. It is characteristic of 
Hai, who was also a great Talmudist, that he con- 
sulted the Koran in order to explain Biblical pas- 
sages; and once he sent to ask the Syrian Catholicos 
how a certain difficult passage in the 

School of Psalms was explained in the Syriac 
Kairwan. translation of the Bible. Long before 
the splendor of the Gaonate faded after 

Hai’s death, Kairwan (in Tunis) had become a seat 
of Jewish scholarship. The physician and philos- 
opher Isaac IsnaELr, the elder contemporary of 
Saadia, wasactive here; he wrotea somewhat diffuse 
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commentary on the first chapter of Genesis. His 
pupil, Dunash ibn Tamim, was one of the first to 
introduce the comparative study of Hebrew and 
Arabic as a fruitful source for Bible exegesis. Al- 
ready before him another North African, Judah 
ibn Koreish, had written a work in which he system- 
atically carried out a comparison of Biblical He- 
brew with Arabic, Aramaic, and Neo-Hebrew, and 
warmly recommended, for linguistic reasons, the 
study of the Targum, that had been neglected. In 
this curious piece of work, which is still extant, there 
is also a long excursus on the anthropomorphisms 
and the anthropopathisms of the Bible, in which for 
the first time the important tannaite postulate, that 
the Torah speaks in human language, uses human 
forms of speech, is applied in a sense which devi- 
ated from the postulate’s original meaning, but 
which thereafter became paramount. The oldest 
representative of Jewish learning in Italy, Shab- 
bethai Donolo, also interpreted this adage (which 
is not found in Saadia) in the same way; his com- 
mentary on the book Yezirah (written in 946) was 
prefaced by an exegetic treatise on the Biblical ac- 
count of the creation of man. Another eminent ex- 
egete, who was honored by posterity as the repre- 
sentative of the Peshat, was the great Talmud 
commentator Hananeel b. Hushiel in Kairwan, a 
contemporary of Hai. Only fragments of his com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and on Ezekiel are ex- 
tant: he, however, largely admitted Midrashic ele- 
ments into his exegesis. 

11. The most solid foundations of Jewish Bible 
exegesis were laid in Spain through the develop- 
ment of Hebrew philology, which reached its high- 
est point in this new home of Jewish learning, from 
the middle of the tenth to the beginning of the 
twelfth century; although its products belong pri- 

marily to the domains of grammar and 

Philology lexicography, they yet can be included 
in Spain. in exegetic literature. It was only 
after philologic literature had reached 

its culminating point in the works of ABULWALID ibn 
Ganah, that the classic literature which marks the 
golden age of medieval literary activity was en- 
riched by Bible commentaries. In the beginning of 
this period a commentary on the Psalms by the cele- 
brated Joseph ibn Abitur (Ibn Satanas) is mentioned ; 
but the existing fragments of this commentary show 
its method to have been that of the Midrash, and 
reveal nothing else concerning the method of exege- 
sis (see ABITUR). The Bible exegesis of the Spanish 
Jews, which was pursued with unusual ardor, was 
directed, in the first instance, to the investigation of 
the Biblical language. From the time of Hasdai 
ibn Shaprut to that of Samuel ibn Nagdela (second 
half of the tenth to first half of the eleventh cen- 
turv), eminent and gifted scholars vied with one an- 
other in placing the science of Hebrew grammar on 
a firm basis—a basis that has not been overthrown 
even by the philology of the nineteenth century. 
They also developed Hebrew lexicography to a point 
far in advance of all preceding endeavors. Mena- 
hem ben Saruk's dictionary; Dunash ibn Labrat's 
critical work; the polemics of the pupils of Menahem 
and Dunash; Judah b. David Hayyuj's work, that 
came like a revelation; Abulwalid’s critical work; 
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the literary controversy between him and Samuel ibn 
Nagdela ; and the writings of both as well as of others 
belonging to their circle; and finally Abulwalid’s 
chief work, composed of a grammatical and a lexical 
part—all these works mark the development of the 
philologic literaturein Spain. Those of Hayyuj and 
Abulwalid especially furnished a firm basis for a 
Bible exegesis that, on its linguistic side at least, 
was free from gross errors and mere guesswork. 
But all these compositions contain more than simple 
grammatical and lexicographical contributions to 
Bible exegesis; and especially Abul- 

Abulwalid walid’s chief work—which is gener- 
ibn ally designated by its separate parts, 

Ganah. “Luma‘” (Hebr., “Rikmah”) and the 

* Book of Roots ”—is so rich in multi- 
farious exegetic material that these works may be 
considered as equivalent to a continuous Bible com- 
mentary. 

Abulwalid’s exegesis draws largely upon rhetoric, 
and regards the Biblical expressions from the point 
of view of the metaphors and other tropes familiar 
to him from Arabic literature. Many textual diffi- 
culties he cleared away hermeneutically, being led 
by his method to the same results asare obtained by 
modern textual criticism, although he accepted the 
authority of the Masorah without question. He as- 
sumes a sweeping transposition and interchange of 
letters, and proceeds in many Biblical passages on 
the theory that the Biblical author himself by mis- 
take put one word for another that he really had in- 
tended. He recognizes traditional exegesis as the 
true and authoritative criterion in much that is un- 
ascertainable or doubtful in Scripture: but he does 
not hesitate to contradict tradition if the natural and 
literal sense requires it. 

12. Nothing has been preserved of Bible exegesis 
proper in the form of commentaries from the period 
preceding Abulwalid. His younger contemporary, 
the poet and philosopher Solomon ibn Gabirol, per- 
haps embodied in a special work his allegorical ex- 
position of individual Biblical passages; for the ex- 
amples of his exposition quoted by Abraham ibn 

Ezra would seem to have been taken 

Exegetics from such a work. Ibn Ezra is also 
in Spain. the only source of information con- 
cerning a curious example of early 

Pentateuch criticism by one of the grammarians of 
the eleventh century, Isaac ibn Yashush, who as- 
serted that Gen. xxxvi. 31-43 was written at the time 
of King Jehoshaphat. Ibn Ezra also controverted 
another unnamed critic of the same period, who, 
applying Abulwalid's above-mentioned method, 
explained almost two hundred Scriptural passages 
by substituting other words for those that seemed to 
him incorrect. In the golden age of Jewish culture 
in Spain twoeminent philologists also directed their 
attention to Bible exegesis proper, parts of whose 
commentaries, written in Arabic, have been pre- 
served — namely, Moses ibn Gikatilla of Cordova 
and Judah ibn Balaam of Toledo. Moses ibn Gika- 
tilla endeavored to explain the Biblical miracles 
rationalistically; while Ibn Balaam attacked these 
attempts, and otherwise bitterly criticized Ibn Gika- 
tilla’s exegesis. Ibn Gikatilla’s commentary on 
Isaiah and on the Psalms, from which Ibn Ezra copi- 
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. ously quoted, was the first sustained attempt to ex- 
plain those books historically. Thus, he refers the 
predictions of the second part of Isaiah to the time 
of the Second Temple, and in the same way he as- 
sumes that some psalms are exilic. Judah ibn Ba- 
laam's commentary on Isaiah is extant in full, and a 
comparison of this work with Saadia’s translation 
shows the advance made by Bible exegesis during 
the century lying between them. 

In addition to Hebrew philology, so closely re- 
lated to exegesis, two special fields of intellectual 
activity, Hebrew poetry and philosophic speculation, 
were likewise influenced, and in turn promoted the 
advance of Bible exegesis during this golden age of 
Jewish-Spanish culture. Through the introduction 
of Arabic prosody, poetry had indeed been led into 

forms foreien to the genius of the old 

Poetry; Biblical poetry; but in consequence of 
Philosophy the detinite knowledge of the forms of 

of speech and the better comprehension 
Religion, of the words of the Bible, the new He- 
brew poetry that blossomed into un- 
expected luxuriance on Spanish soil was marked by 
a certain classical perfection and finish. Love of 
poetry and the practise of riming likewise sharpened 
the perception for the poetic beauties and other lit- 
erary qualities of Scripture. One of the most re- 
nowned poets of this period, Moses ibn Ezra, de- 
voted a long chapter of his work on rhetoric and 
poetics to Biblical rhetoric; applying to it, in a 
much more specific way than Abulwalid had done, 
the terminology and definitions of Arabic rhetoric. 
As for the relation of the philosophy of religion to 
Bible exegesis, it is sufficient to mention the names 
of Bahya ibn Pakuda, Solomon ibn Gabirol, Abra- 
ham ibn Hivya, Moses ibn Ezra, Joseph ibn Zaddik, 
Judah ha-Levi, and Abraham ibn Daud, The works 
of these thinkers embody the principle, first logically 
enunciated by Saadia, that on the supreme questions 
of religious knowledge the Scriptures teach nothing 
beyond human reason. Allegory was used only to 
a limited extent. Asaresult of this conviction of 
fhe necessity for agreement between the postulates 
of reason and the Bible, a high-handed freedom of 
treatment of the Biblical word became current, that 
was often imposing in its daring. In consequence 
the elements of a new form of Midrash found their 
way into Bible exegesis, made subservient to philo- 
sophic speculation. The Peshat exegesis, which had 
been freed from the fetters of the early Midrash con- 
tained in the traditional literature, found itself 
now confronted by a new enemy—the philosophic 
Midrash. 

13. While the system of the Peshat was nearing 
its complete development in the countries influenced 
by Arabian culture, the Midrashic exegesis had re- 
mained paramount among the Jews of Christian 
countries. The Midrash literature was enriched by 

new compilations; and the exegetes 
The '*Dar- also, striving for a certain indepenc- 


shanim." ence, found the material for their com- 
mentaries mostly in the traditional lit- 
erature. These exegetes are called “ Darshanim " in 


the history of Jewish literature. To them belong 
Moses ha-Darshan in Narbonne (middle of eleventh 
century), Tobiah b. Eliezer in Castoria, Bulgaria 


(end of eleventh century),and Menahem b.Solomon in 
Rome (tirst half of twelfth century). Here must also 
be named the compiler of the“ Yalkut Shime‘oni,” 
the most complete Midrash compilation on the whole 
Scripture, dating perhaps from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. In this field represented 
by the Darshanim there arose quite unexpectedly in 
northern France a school of Bible exegesis, which, 
in entire independence of the Spanish-Arabian school, 
endeavored to search into the Peshat, the simple, 
natural, primary sense, in avowed contrast to the 
Midrash, without, however, severing its connection 
with the latter. The founder of this school was 
Solomon ben Isaac (Rabbi Solomon Yizhaki), com- 
monly called Rasu (died 1105); his commentary on 
the Talmud is for all time an indispensable aid to 
the study of that work; and his commentary on the 
Bible, especially on the Pentateuch, has never been 
surpassed in enduring popularity and 
large circulation. Hashi's commen- 
tary has in many respects the charac- 
ter of a compilation of Midrash collections; but he 
takes from the traditional literature chiefly those cx- 
planations that he can best harmonize with the word- 
ing and the connection of the Biblical text; and he 
expressly rejects those that he can not bring into 
such agreement. Besides this, he endeavors to ar- 
rive independently at the meaning of the Scriptural - 
words, guided by the Talmudic principle, every- 
where emphasized, that no Biblical verse may be de- 
prived of its plain, self-evident meaning, no matter 
what varied interpretations are put upon it by the 
Midrash, In addition, he pays constant attention to 
the linguistic side of exegesis; showing anacute and 
often intuitive sense of language, and supplement- 
ing by these means, as well as by his complete com- 
mand of diction, the inadequacy of his sources. 
Joseph Kara and Samuel b. Meir were still more 
pronounced representatives of the Peshat. Joseph 
Kara was a nephew of Menahem b. Helbo (an elder 
contemporary of Rashi, who even before him had fol- 
lowed the same tendency); the title “ Kara” (compare 
“Mikra,” Scripture), found already in the Talmud, 
marks him as a Bible exegete. He was a prolific 
writer, and more independent in his exegesis than 
Rashi. He was given to postulating general rules 
of interpretation, and to explaining the chapters of 
the Bible as a whole. Nor did he hesitate to differ 
from tradition in regard to the time of composition 
of the Biblical books; ascribing, for instance, the 
Book of Samuel, on account of I Sam. ix. 9, to a 
later period than that to which it was generally 
assigned. He posited the principle that Scripture 
must be interpreted by itself, without the help of the 
traditionalliterature. "This principle was especially 
applied by Rashi'slearned grandson, Samuel b. Metr, 
whose commentary on the Pentatcuch 
Exegesisin may be regarded as the foremost pro- 
Northern duction of the exegetic school of 
France. northern France. His brother, Jacob 
Tam, wrote no Bible commentary, 
but showed interest and aptitude for linguistic 
research in Hebrew in his Responsa, in which he 
defends Menahem ben Saruk against Dunash ibn 
Labrat. Jacob Tam’s pupil, Joseph Bekor Shor, 
was the last important representative of the Peshat 


Rashi. 
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of northern France. Hiscommentary on the Penta- 
teuch is marked by acumen and deep insight into 
the continuity of its meaning. Anticipating later 
Biblical criticism, he assumed duplicate accounts in 
the Pentateuch. The Bible exegesis of the schoo! of 
northern France, which was supplemented neither 
by scientific research into the Hebrew language nor 
by mental training in philosophical or other scientific 
studies, may be designated as the exegesis of plain, 
clear common sense; its products are in many ways 
equal to those of the Spanish-Arabian school. 

14. All Biblical lore in the countries of the Mo- 
hammedan culture, which developed in such fulness 
after Saadia, was confined, on account of the lan- 
guage in which it was written, to those circles where 
Arabic was spoken. Abraham ibn Ezra was the 
first one to disseminate it on a large scale in the 

Christian countries of Europe. A ma- 
Abraham ture man, who had absorbed the whole 
ibn Ezra. culture and learning of Spanish Juda- 
ism in the flower of its intellectual de- 
velopment, he left his home and spent nearly three 
decades (1140-67) in different cities of Italy, Pro- 
vence, northern France, and England ; every where, as 
he says, “writing books and revealing the secrets of 
knowledge." The chief products of his astonishing 
many-sided activity are his exegetic works. His 
commentaries, although written faraway from Spain, 
are the most important product, in the field of Bible 
exegesis, of the golden age of Spanish Judaism, not 
only on account of the opinions of many representa- 
tives of this period, which are therein cited and dis- 
seminated, but because their whole spirit, import, 
and material are the outcome of the extraordinary 
learning and insight that he took from home with 
him. These commentaries, written in Hebrew, also 
display throughout Ibn Ezra’s originality and his 
mastery over both subject and material; and they 
are especially attractive not only on account of their 
form—combining clearness and vivacity, wit and 
profundity—but also because of the author’s con- 
summate handling of the Hebrew language, which 
had already been abundantly displayed in his clas- 
sical poems. 

Ibn Ezra's Pentateuch commentary has always 
been, side by side with Rashi's, one of the most 
popular works of Jewish exegetical literature, and 
both in their turn became the subjects of numerous 
supercommentaries. Ibn Ezra explained his own 
exegetical method in his introduction to the Penta- 

teuch commentary by characterizing 

His and criticizing the various methods 
Exegetic employed hitherto by the exegetes, 
Method. such as the exegesis of the Geonim, 
the exegesis prevalent in Christian 

countries depending on the Midrash, the exegesis of 
the Karaites, hostile to tradition, and the ty pologic- 
al-allegorical exegesis customary among Christians. 
As regards Ibn Ezra’s conception of the relation be- 
tween the traditional and the Peshat exegesis, he sees 
in the traditional exegesis—derived by the oral teach- 
ing (Halakah) from the words of the Biblical text, and 
which so often contradicts the natural literal sense 
—not an actual exegesis of the Bible text, but only 
a “suggestion,” a “reminder” (mnemonic device). 
In the same way he distinguishes between the “ word 
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of the Derash,” the homiletic manner of haggadic 
exegesis, and the Peshat, by which only the literal 
signification of the Biblical text is arrived at. He 
knows nothing of the principle of the multiplicity 
of meanings of Scriptural words, which the leaders 
of the exegetie school of northern France acknowl- 
edged in order to justify the haggadic Midrash. 
Through this clear separation of the Peshat from the 
Derash he accords only a limited place in his exege- 
sis to thenew Midrash, which introduces philosophy 
into the Bible text. He connects his philosophic 
speculations, either in longer passages or in brief 
ailusions, with the explanation of the names of God 
(especially the 'Tetragrammaton), of the divine at- 
tributes and the Biblical precepts, and with single 
suitable passages. Ibn Ezra's endeavors to defend 
the Diblical text against everything that might in- 
jure its integrity, may also find mentiun here. But 
he is nevertheless regarded, since Spinoza wrote his 
“Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” as the precursor 
of the literary Pentateuch criticism of to-day. To 
judge from certain allusions, rather than from posi- 
tive statements, he seems to have held that the Pen- 
tateuch, although undoubtedly composed by Moses, 
received in later times a few minor additions. He 
also obscurely alludes to the later origin of Isaiah, 
ch. x1.-Ixvi. 

Ibn Ezra's contemporary, Joseph Kimur, was sim- 
ilarly active in Narbonne as propagator of the Span- 
ish-Jewish science; he also was of Spanish origin 
and knew Arabic, He wrote a Hebrew grammar in 
Hebrew, and also commentaries on different Biblical 
books. His work was continued by his sons Moses 
and David (see Kiwmr, David) The fame of the 
latter very soon eclipsed that of the father and 
brother. In the introduction to his chief exegetical 
work, the commentary on the Prophets, he based 
the privilege, or rather the duty, of exegetic re- 
search on religious motives. The Kimhis do not 
differ from Ezra in their search for the natural 
meaning of Scripture; and they, too, consider gram- 
mar and rationalism to be essential in exegesis. 

David Kimhi, whose didactic talents 

The appear in his grammar as well as in 

Kimhis. his Bible commentary, recognizes also 

the Midrash exegesis, as well as Mai- 

monides’ philosophic opinions; and, like the latter, 

he does not hesitate to pronounce certain Biblical 

stories to be visionary accounts. His commentary 

on the Psalms is especially interesting by reason of 
its polemics against Christian exegesis. 

15. It fell to the lot of Moses Maimonides, Ibn 
Ezra's younger contemporary, to represent, like him, 
the high intellectual culture of the Spanish Jews 
outside of Spain, and to bring it to a fuller develop- 
ment than Ibn Ezra. Living in the midst of the 
Arabian culture in North Africa and in Egypt, his 
activity was a natural continuation of the Jewish 
intellectual impulse which was so highly developed 
in Moorish Spain. But his influence extended far 
beyond the boundaries of the Arabic language; and 
he became a teacher for the whole Diaspora, as no 
one had been since the days of the Geonim. Mai- 
monides' activity marked an epoch not only in the 
history of Judaism, but also in that of Jewish Bible 
exegesis. He enriched exegetic literature by no 
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commentary, but his chief philosophical work, writ- 
ten in Arabic, the “ Moreh Nebukim " (Guide of the 
Perplexed), contains much exegetice material. The 
“perplexed” for whom the work was to be a 
"guide" are those readers of Scripture who are 

harassed by doubts because of the 


Moses contradictions between the Biblical 
Mai- text and the postulates of rational 
monides. speculation. The “Moreh Nebukim ” 


strives to clear away such contradic- 
tions by a correct explanation of the text. The au- 
thor, therefore, places at the head of his work a 
number of explanations of Biblieal expressious to 
serve as a key for ascertaining the true meaning of 
Scripture. 

A fundamental principle of Maimonides’ Bible 
exegesis is that the Bible makes use of all the re- 
sources of language that have been invented by 
the human mind, in order to reveal or to conceal 
thought; and in his expositions he almost devotes 
more space to what the language of the Bible con- 
ceals than to what it has undisguisedly made known. 
He holds that the metaphoric and the figurative 
modes of speech, as forms of expression, are founded 
in the very nature of prophecy, and that to this fact 
is due their important placein Scripture. In regard 
to the statements of Scripture concerning the Deity, 
the old postulate of the human mode of speech of 
the Bible becomes with Maimonides an important 
canon, by which everything unsatisfactory and ob- 
scure is removed from the idea of God. The ruling 
principle of his exegesis is the assumption of the 
exoteric and the esoteric sense. The “secrets of the 
Law ” hidden in the Biblical words are found by inves- 
tigation into the esoteric meaning. Butsuch secrets, 
as sought by Maimonides, have nothing to do with 
mysticism; he undertakes the investigation with ab- 
solute rationalism, as may be seen particularly in 
his explanation of certain Bible stories and his ex- 
position of the reasons for the Law. He finds the 
teachings of the Aristotelian physics and metaph ys- 
ics in the chapters on Creation (Gen. i.) and in that 
of the Heavenly Chariot (Ezek. i.)  Hisrationalism, 
however, halts at the facts of prophecy and of the 
Bible miracles, though here, too, rational investi- 
gation comes into play. One of his most origi- 
nal and daring aids to exegesis is evolved by his 
doctrine concerning prophecy—namely, the theory 
of visions—whereby he transfers a number of Bible 
stories from the realm of fact into the realm of 
psychic experience. The principle of the exoteric 
and the esoteric sense of Scripture leads him to alle- 
gorical exegesis, with the theory of which he pref- 
aces his “Guide”; but his allegory remains within 
the bounds prescribed to it by his rationalism on 
the one hand, and by his faith in tradition on the 
other. Yet there appear certain traces of that ex- 
tensive allegorization that not long after him appears 
among his disciples, as, for instance, in his exposition 
of Canticles, of the adulterous woman in Proverbs, 
and of the prologue to Job. 

16. Through Maimonides’ “Guide of the Per- 
plexed,” which, even during his life, was circulated 
in Hebrew translations, Aristotelian philosophy 
found an abiding-place in Jewish thought, and be- 
came a chief factor also in Bible exegesis. During 


the following three centuries many Bible commenta- 
tors were primarily concerned with finding the tenets 
of philosophy in Scripture. Especially the Biblical 
Wisdom books—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job— 
lent themselves to such study; so also did the Song 
of Solomon, an ancient and a most fruitful field for 
allegorization. Philosophie allegory had already 
been applied to the last-mentioned book, and re- 
jected by Abraham ibn Ezra. Maimonides’ pupil, 
Joseph ibn Aknin, now wrotea philosophico-alle- 
goric commentary on it; Samuel ibn Tibbon, the 

translator of Maimonides’ work, com- 


Philo- mented on Ecclesiastes; his son Moses, 
sophical on the Song of Solomon. Samuel ibn 
Exegesis. Tibbon’s son-in-law, Jacob b. Abba 


Mari Anatolio, collected his sermons 
on the pericopes of the Pentateuch in a work en- 
titled “Malmad ha-Talmidim,” which is the most 
important monument of the philosophic Scriptural] 
exegesis current in Provence in the century follow- 
ing Maimonides—an exegesis that allegorized even 
Biblical personages in the manner of Philo. This 
allegorization, which detected abstract philosophic 
concepts and postulates in the personages and oc- 
curreuces of the Pentateuch stories, and which even 
forced itself into the Sabbath sermons of the preach- 
ers, led at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
to the second great controversy between the Mai- 
monists and anti-Maimonists in Provence and north- 
ern Spain. This controversy, suddenly terminated 
by an external event, did not bring philosophic Bible 
exegesis toan end. Its most eminent representative 
was LEVI BEN Gerson (died 1344), a strict Aris- 
totelian, who wrote commentaries on most of the 
Biblical books. In those on the Pentateuch and 
the historical books he exhaustively summed up the 
ethical and other maxims (practical applications) de- 
ducible from the Bible narrative. The philosophic 
commentary on the Pentateuch by Nissim b. Moses 
of Marseilles, written at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, was less well known. A similar 
commentary was written by Samuel Zarza of Valen- 
cia in the fourteenth century. The last great exe- 
getic work written in Spain before the expulsion 
was the “ ‘Akedat Yizhak" (Offering of Isaac) by 
Isaac Arama, consisting of sermons in a philosophic 
setting and partly philosophical in nature. The 
commentaries of Isaac Abravanel also givea large 
place to religio-philosophic discussion. 

17. Side by side with the philosophicat mode of 
exegesis another was developed, from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, that was based, like it, on 
the fundamental conception that there must be a 
deeper meaning in the Scriptural word than is im- 
plied in the literal sense. This conception, together 
with the assumption that all truths about God and 
creation, the universe and man, which are cogniza- 
ble by the human mind, and which have been so 
cognized, must be found in Scripture, was most 
clearly laid down in the introduction prefixed by 
Moses Nahmanides to his thoughtful commentary 
on the Pentateuch (written about 1268). Although 
the mystical exegesis is here secondary, and confined 
to a small number of guarded allusions, the new 
esoteric doctrine is here first openly promulgated, 
and powerfully supported by the authority of the 
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writer, who was one of the foremost personalities of 
his time. This doctrine, “Hokmah Nistarah " (Se- 
cret Wisdom), was first formulated in Gerona, Nah- 
manides' home. It was also called “Cabala” (2.¢., 


tradition), Inits chief tenets, consist- 
Mystic ing of originally formulated philo- 
Exegesis. sophic theorems, such as the neo- 


Platonie doctrine of emanation, it 
connected with the remnants and reminiscences of 
a much earlier mysticism. 

Contemporaneously with these beginnings of the 
Cabala in northern Spain, another kind of mysticism 
connected with Scripture arose in Germany, in the 
writings of Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, his exc- 
getic method consisting in the interchange and com- 
bination of the letters of the Scriptural text, and in 
computing their numerical value (see GEMATRIA). 
The exegetic method of the Cabala is founded on 
the foregoing, combined with the allegoric (and also 
typologic) exegesis. Cabalistic exegesis is given 
full recognition, together with the other methods of 
exegesis, in the Pentateuch commentary of Bahya 
ben Asher of Saragossa (1291), which became one of 
the most popular exegetice works. Four methods of 
exegesis are enumerated in the introduction to this 
commentary, each of which is to be applied to Scrip- 
tural passages: (1) the way of the Peshat, (2) the 
way of the Midrash, (3) the way of Reason (7.e., 
philosophic exegesis), and (4) the way of the Cabala, 
“on which the light dwells—a path for the soul that 
refuses to be illumined by the light of life.” Contem- 
porancously with Bahya’s Pentateuch commentary 
there also appeared in Spain a book which was 
destined to become the basic work of the Cabala, and 
which owed its unprecedented success to the fact 
that it purported to be a relic of the earliest mysti- 
cism and a work of the same school of sages that 
had produced the old traditional works, the Mish- 
nah, the Talmud, and the Midrash. This book is 
the ZOHAR, in its form a running Midrashic com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, but interrupted by 
many and various digressions, and supplemented by 
originaladditions. Like Bahyab. Asher’s book, but 
on a different basis, the Zohar also assumes four 

| kinds of exegesis, or rather a. fourfold 
* Pardes.” meaning: Peshat, Remez (allusion, 

typological sense, allegory), Derash, 
and Sod (secret, mystical sense). In formulating 
this doctrine of a fourfold meaning, the Christian 
mode of exegesis (which was well known to the 
Spanish Jews) probably served as a model; in this 
the fourfold sense (historical or literal, tropological 
or moral, allegorical, and anagogical) had long since 
been formulated (by the Venerable Bede in the 
eighth, and by Rhabanus Maurus in the ninth cen- 
tury). The initial letters of the words Peshat, Re- 
mez. Derash, Sod, forming together the word “ Par- 
des” (B1 35), became the designation for the four- 
fold meaning, in which the mystical sense given in 
the Cabala was the highest point. The tenet of the 
fourfold meaning and its designation, “Pardes,” 
have been erroneously ascribed to the beginning of 
the Jewish Bible exegesis, the Tannaite time, on 
account of the expression “ Pardes” (pleasure gar- 
den), which is used metaphorically in an account of 
the mysticism of the Tannaites (Hag. 14b); but in 


point of fact the designation “Pardes” marks the 
arrest, fora long time, of the development of the 


Jewish Bible exegesis. 
18. The four methods of Scriptural exposition, 
as applied side by side by Bahya b. Asher in his 
Pentateuch commentary, character- 
From the ize all the numerous works in the 
Thirteenth ficld of Jewish Bible exegesis during 


tothe thethreecenturies following Maimon- 
Fifteenth ides. 'The Peshat was more or less 
Century. recognized and appreciated above the 


other methods, and even the Zohar 
borrowed much from Rashi and Ibn Ezra, both of 
whom were more and more regarded as the greatest 
exegetes, their Pentateuch commentaries being fre- 
quently commented upon. But new commentaries 
in harmony with the Peshat were also written. The 
Peshat did not supplant the Midrash; and side by 
side with it the ancient sources of the traditional 
exegesis were held in high estimation and employed. 
The extent to which the philosophic mode of exe- 
gesis was used has already been stated; hencefor- 
ward the mystical exegesis also gained in favor. 
An Italian, Menahem of Recanate (beginning of the 
fourteenth century), wrote a cabalistic commentary 
on the Pentateuch, in which the Zohar was freely 
drawnupon. Thechief personalities of the exegetic 
literature of this period (which ended with the expul- 
sion of the Jews from the Pyrenean peninsula), that 
have not been mentioned above, are as follows: In 
the East, Tanhum Yerushalmi (thirteenth century) 
wrote acommentary in Arabic on the greater part of 
the Scripture, prefixing to it a general and pithy 
introduction. Eleazar Ashkenazi, otherwise un- 
known, who calls himself a son of the Babylonian 
(* Bagdados") Nathan, wrote in 1364 a commentary 
in Hebrew on the Pentateuch, that contains original 
views, and rationalistically explains away many 
miracles. Exegetic writings of this period, both 
from southern Arabia and by the Persian Jews of 
Central Asia, have recently come to light. Simon b. 
Zemah Duran (1361-1444) of North Africa wrote 4 
commentary on Job. Jacob b. Asher (1280-1340) of 
Spain wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch, of 
which the interpretations of letters and numbers are 
well known. Samuel b. Nissim wrote at the same 
time in Toledo commentaries on Job and on other 
books, which he himself called “Midrash.” The 
prolific and many-sided Joseph Caspi (d. 1340) of 
southern France must also be mentioned, who ex- 
plained many of the Hagiographa, as also Isaac 
Nathan b. Kalonymus, author of the first Hebrew 
Bible concordance (c. 1440). In northern France a 
lively interest in Bible exegesis was sustained, espe- 
cially by the polemics against the Christian manner 
of exegesis. The TOSAFISTS, so-called, who contin- 
ued the labors of Rashi and his grandsons in the 
field of Talmudic study, contributed isolated re- 
marks also to Bible exegesis, especially to the Penta- 
teuch, which were collected in different compilations. 
Hezekiah b. Manoah and Eliezer of Beaugency 
wrote special commentaries. In Germany may be 
mentioned Menahem b. Meir of Speyer, author of 
a cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch (fif- 
teenth century) and Lipmann of Mühlhausen in 
Prague (about 1400), author of the “ Nizzahon." . In 
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Italy a voluminous exegetic literature was developed 
in the second half of the thirteenth and the early 
decades of the fourteenth century, its representatives 
being Isaiah of Tran: the Younger, Benjamin b. 
Judah, Zerahiah b. Isaac b. Shealtiel, and especially 
the poet Immanuel b. Solomon of Rome. The 
Jast-named wrote commentaries on the greater part 
of the Scriptures, mostly of a grammatical and 
rationalistic nature, but also philosophic or mystico- 
allegoric. He also wrote an interesting text-book 
on Biblical hermeneuties, From the fifteenth cen- 
tury may be mentioned: Aaron b. Gerson Abulrabi 
of Catania in Sicily, who, in a supercommentary on 
Rashi, propounded very original and often daring 
expositions; Johanan Alemanno, author of a philo- 
sophic-cabalistie commentary on the Song of Solo- 
mon; and Judah Messer Leon, who applied Cicero's 
and Quintilian’s rhetoric to the Bible. 

19. The days of the Epigoni, as the centuries 
after Maimonides may be called, were followed by 
an epoch of stagnation and degeneracy which ended 
with the appearance of Moses Mendelssohn (middle 
of the eighteenth century). This epoch was charac- 
terized by a decline in general culture and science, 
by a one-sided study of the Talmud that became 
more and more involved inan extravagant dialectic, 
by a minute and servile development of the ritual 
law, and by the increasing authority of the Cabala. 
Although many Bible commentaries were added to 
the exegetic literature, nothing of real importance 
and lasting influence was produced. Isaac Abrava- 
nel, standing on the threshold of this epoch, still 
belonged to the preceding period. He was a Bible 
exegete on an extensive scale, who prefaced his 
commentaries on the several books with introduc- 
tory remarks, made use of his experience as a states- 
man in explaining the historical books, and also 
drew upon Christian exegesis. In Italy, where 
Abravanel completed his commentary, Elijah 
Levita also wrote his epoch-making work on the 
Masorah, “ Masoret ha-Masoret." There, too, Solo- 
mon Norzi wrote his important Masoretic commen- 
tary on the Bible, and Menahem Lonsano also dis- 

played activity in the same direction. 

Sixteenth Italy was the home of Azariah dei 
Century to Rossi, who treated of questions of 
Middle of Biblical chronology in his critical 
Eighteenth work, “Me’or ‘Enayim,” and of Abra- 
Century. ham de Portaleone, the first Biblical 
archeologist in Jewish literature. 
Commentaries were written in Italy by Obadiah 
Sforno; Reuchlin’s teacher; Joseph b. David ibn 
Yahya; and Moses Hefez (Gentile), whose interest- 
ing Pentateuch commentary draws also upon the 
principles of secular science. New centers of Jew- 
ish learning were formed in the East through the 
numerous settlements of the exiles from Spain: 
Solomon b. Melek of Constantinople 

Moses was here the representative of the 
Alsheik  Peshat, though his work, * Miklal 
of Yoti ? (Perfection of Beauty), contains 
Safed. mostly extracts from Kimhi. Moses 
Alsheik of Safed (sixteenth century) 

was the most prolific exegetical author, writing ex- 
haustive commentaries— partly homiletic in char- 
acter—on most of the Biblical books. Other 
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Eastern Bible commentators of the sixteenth century 
are: Joseph Taitazak, Isaac b. Solomon Kohen, Ba- 
ruch ibn Yaish, Samuel Laniado. In Holland in the 
seventeenth century Manasseh ben Israel wrote a 
work in Spanish, * El Conciliador," to reconcile the 
contradictions in the Scriptures. Isaac Aboab wrote 
à Spanish commentary on the Torah, Isaac Akosta 
(1722) one on the Former Prophets. Baruch Spinoza 
had already passed beyond the pale of Judaism when 
he laid down in his * Tractatus Theologico-Politicus ” 
his opinions on prophecy and on the origin of the 
Biblical books, opinions that became momentous in 
Biblical learning (see BIBLE EXEGESIS, MODERN AND 
Non-JEWISI). 

Among Jews using the German language those of 
Poland were the leaders during this: period. The 
study of the Talmud was pursued by them with 
renewed ardor, and gradually supplanted the study 
of the Bible itself. Abraham b. Judah Kremnitz 
(end of sixteenth century) wrote a commentary on 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa. The physician 
Eliezer Ashkenasi (died 1586 in Cracow), a man of 
philosophic attainments, explained the Pentateuch 
narrative in a special work (“ Ma‘ase Adonai”). The 
extravagant attempts to find a multiplicity of inter- 
pretations for one Biblical passage are characteristic 
of this Polish exegesis. Nathan Spira (1620) ex- 
plained the words of Deut. iii. 24 e¢ seg. in two hun- 
dred and fifty ways; Elijah Oettinger, in three hun- 

dred and forty-five ways. The mania 

Hiddushim for finding the new and unexpected, 

and fostered by the pilpulistic methods of 

Peshatim. Talmudicstudy, thus dominated Bible 

exegesis and produced the literature 

of the ^ hiddushim" (novell) and * peshatim ” (ex- 

planations) on the Pentateuch, that flourished espe- 
cially in the eighteenth century. 

The picture of the exegetic literature of this period 
would be incomplete without a reference to the 
Bible translations that it produced. Mention may 
be accordingly made of Abraham Usque’s Spanish 
version (Ferrara, 1555), Jekuthiel DBlitz's Judæo- 
German version (1676-78), revised by Josel Witzen- 
hausen. The picture is completed in another direc- 
tion by the literature of the “‘derashot” (sermon), 
that flourished especially in this period. "The chief 
material for them was taken from the haggadic or 
cabalistic literature, the Bible text being used only 
in connection with it. 

20. The new intellectual epoch in the history of 
Judaism inaugurated by Moses Mendelssohn marks 
also an epoch for Jewish Bible exegesis. Men- 
delssohn exerted his great and reshaping intlu- 
ence on his German corcligionists and on the German- 
speaking Jews of other countries in the first instance 
through his translation of the Pentateuch, thatacted 
asa mighty and enduring leaven for culture, But 
this influence was equaled by his importance as an 
exegete. The Hebrew commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch written by him and his collaborators mark the 
return to the simple, natural Bible exposition, the 
restitution of the Peshat to its rights. Mendelssohn 
himself referred to the classic writers of the Peshat, 
Rashi, Samuel b. Meïr, Ibn Ezra, and Nahmanides, 
as models for true Bible exegesis. Hand in hand 
with this exegesis went the renewed study of He- 
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brew grammar and the formulation of a new Hebrew 
style aiming at correctness and simplicity. Men- 
delssohn, who combined in his person Judaism and 
Jewish scholarship with the intellectual culture— 
the literary, esthetic, and philosophic learning—of 
his time, combined in his Bible interpretation the 
traditions of Jewish exegesis with the elements of 
that developing in new directions outside of Jewish 


circles. The Biblical science of Protestant Germany 
that became paramount in the second 

Men- half of the eighteenth century strongly 
delssohn influenced this reawakening Jewish 
and His exegesis even in Mendelssohn; and 
School. subsequent generations could not es- 


cape its influence. 

The work of Mendelssohn, who had issued (1778) 
a Hebrew commentary on Ecclesiastes even before 
the appearance of his version of the Pentateuch 
(1788), and who had published also a German ver- 
sion of the Psalms, was sedulously continued after 
his death. His collaborators on his Pentateuch com- 
mentary (written in Hebrew) were the eminent gram- 
marian Solomon Dubno, the linguist and poet 
Naphtali Hartwig Wessely, Aaron Jaroslaw, and 
Herz Homberg. From its name, “ Bi’ur” (exposi- 
tion), the authors who similarly translated and an- 
notated the other books of the Bible were called 


Brurists. These men were in a way the rediscov- 
erers and reconquerors of the Bible; 

The for large sections of European Juda- 

. Biurists. ism that had become estranged from 


the Bible, through a one-sided study 
of the Talmud and through the decline of culture, 
had lost the perception for its simple meaning and 
its literary beauties. The first Biurists were. like 
the above-mentioned collaborators on the Pentateuch 
commentary, pupils and personal followers of Men- 
delssohn, and they were joined by other enthusiastic 
disciples in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Next to Germany, Austria was the home of 
the Biurists’ activity. The most complete editions 
of the whole Bible, with German translation printed 
in Hebrew characters, and Hebrew commentary by 
different Biurists, appeared in Vienna and (in a dif- 
ferent arrangement) in Prague, and were frequently 
reprinted with new additions by later authors. 
These Biurist Bibles, that perpetuated Mendels- 
sohn’s work on the Pentateuch, were important fac- 
tors in the process of intellectual transformation 
taking place among a large section of European 
Judaism in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The activity of the Biurists prepared the soil for 
the new science of Judaism as the most important 
fruit of that transformation. 

21. Moses Mendelssohn and the Biurists had pro- 
vided for students and teachers, as means for the 
revived study of the Bible, translations printed in 
Hebrew characters, and commentaries, written in 
Hebrew, on the Biblical books; to these were added 
in the course of the nineteenth century-similar works 
on the Bible, with the substitution, however, of 
German type in the translations, and with German 
annotations in conformity with the progressing con- 
ditions of the time. These works, consisting of the 
mere translation, or sometimes offering longer or 
shorter comments, were primarily intended not for 
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specialists, but for general students of the Bible, for 
the school, and for the congregation. But they were 
compiled chiefiy by specialists, who continued the 
activity of the Biurists, while paying due regard to 
theadvancesin Biblical science. Oneof these trans- 
lations is known by the name of Leopold Zunz, who 
edited the versions of the several books by H. Arn- 
heim, Michael Sachs, and J. Fürst; translating him- 
self one book only, that of Chronicles. Besides this, 
similar works by Herxheimer, Philipp- 
Nineteenth son, and J. Fürst were widely circu- 
Century. lated. Aside from these works, dealing 
with the entire Scriptures, single por- 
tionsalso were thus treated; and commentaries were 
also written in Hebrew after the manner of the Bi- 
urists, the latter especially in eastern Europe. 

Similar aims were pursued outside of Germany ; 
and translations of the Bible by Jews and for Jews 
were produced in the different European languages. 
The French, English, Italian, Dutch, Hungarian, 
Polish, and Russian Jews thus received their own 
translations of the Bible; the necessity for these in- 
creasing toward the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the growing number of the Jews unable 
to read the Bible in the original text. Among the 
non-German versions the Italian one by S. D. Luz- 
zatto deserves especial mention, as well as the French 
work of Samuel Caben, which contains, in addition 
to the translation, a commentary and valuable liter- 
ary notes. 

Although the endeavors sketched above were in- 
tended primarily for the unlettered, Bible exegesis 
as a scientific study was included in the science of 
Judaism, which rapidly advanced from the second 
decade of the nineteenth century. It reached, how- 
ever, no important independent development. The 
leaders of Jewish science contributed little to that 
great progress in Bible exegesis and its auxiliary 
studies which was one of the signal achievements 
of the last century. Various causes contributed to 
this. In the first place, the history and literature of 
the Judaism of the post-Biblical and ensuing periods 
engaged the creative and pioneer activity of Jewish 
scholars: since in this department there was little 
collaboration to be expected from other quarters. 
Moreover, during the last period Jewish science 
suffered from the lack of that organization which 
the universities and learned societies offered to the 
development and steady pursuit of the various 
branches of human knowledge, and by means of 
which Biblical science attained to its eminent posi- 
tion and flourished so richly in German Protestant- 
ism. The founding of the rabbinical seminaries was 
an insufficient substitute; and the lack of organiza- 
tion referred to above was acutely felt in the whole 
field of Jewish science, and stood in the way of a 
methodical and continuous cultivation of the corre- 
lated branches of Bible study. At the same time 
the number of Jewish scholars who devoted them- 
selves to study voluntarily dwindled, for well- 
known reasons: while the rabbis of the communities, 
who by virtue of their position were naturally stu- 
dents, were increasingly diverted from Jewish studies 
by the changing conditions and the various duties © 
imposed by their office. 

Finally, many Jewish scholars hesitated to apply 
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ruthlessly the higher criticism to the Scriptures, 
especially to the Pentateuch, lest they should of- 
fend the traditions that formed part and parcel of 
the whole religious life of Judaism. Although the 
Jewish contributions to Bible study during the nine- 
teenth century were limited in number, for the 
reasons mentioned above, yet some of the founders 
and leaders of the new Jewish science turned their 
attention also to Bible exegesis and to the multiform 
Biblical problems. Zunz, Rapoport, and Nachman 
Krochmal dealt with various questions of Biblical 
criticism with much acumen. Geiger, in his chief 
work, * Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel,” 
is extremely radical. In his lectures he left an in- 
troduction to the Scriptures, which, however, is but 
a sketch. Graetz, after finishing his history, which 
included also Biblical times, devoted himself entirely 
to Bible exegesis, especially to textual criticism. 
Luzzatto was a highly gifted Bible exegete, with a 
rare insight into the niceties of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Many other scholars could be mentioned 
who contributed important works to Diblical isa- 
eogies, Biblical archeology, textual explanations, 
and criticisms. It is primarily due to Jewish schol- 
ars that the works of the early Bible exegetes were 
recovered from obscurity and appreciated as aids 
to modern exegesis. Indications are not lacking 
that Jewish scholars increasingly devote their atten- 
tion to Biblical science; leading to the hope that the 
sons of Jacob will duly take part in the researches 
into the sacred documents of Israel. 
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Modern and Non-Jewish: The history of 
modern Bible interpretation divides itself best into: 


(1» the Reformation period. to the end of the six- 
teenth century; (2) the Confessional or Dogmatic 
period, to the middle of the eighteenth century ; and 
(3) the Critical period, to the present time. 

The influences that have chiefly promoted modern 
exegesis are: broadening culture; the art of print- 
ing; theological discussion ; philological progress; 
historical research; discoveries in Bible lands; phil- 

osophical conceptions of the order of 

Impulses, revelation; the doctrine of human de- 
Principles, velopment, or evolution. The chief 
and notes of the progress of modern exe- 

Results. gesis are: changes in methods of Bib- 

lical study, in principles of interpre- 


tation, and in theories of the degree and nature 


of Scriptural authority. "The main practical results 
are seen in: a redivision of the contents of the 


Bible; changed opinions as to the authorship of 
many of the books; altered views as to their unity 
or literary form; à rearrangement of the books or 
their contents in the true order of their composition ; 
and & comparative treatment of the Biblical in- 
stitutions in the order given by the rearranged texts. 

1. Period of the Reformation: The chief pre-req- 
uisite to a progressive study of the Old Testa- 
ment wasa general knowledge of the language in 
which it was written. The impulse to the study of 
Hebrew in the influential centers in Europe came in 
part from a deeper interest in religious questions. 
The study of Greek, as the classical idiom of science 
and philosophy, seemed to involve the study of 
Hebrew as the ancient language of the true religion, 
in which, moreover, the greater portion of the cur- 
rent Christian Scriptures was originally written. It 
was naturally from Jewish scholars that most help 
could be obtained: Reuchlin (1455-1522), the founder 
of modern Hebrew science, though not the earliest 
Christian Hebraist, was as a humanist second only 
to Erasmus in influence. He obtained nearly all his 
knowledge of the language from his Jewish teach- 
ers, and the grammar contained in his epoch-making 
“Rudimenta Lingue Hebraice" (1506) was based 
chiefly on David Kimhi. His friend and (in these 
matters) his disciple, Martin Luther, was the first 
great Christian exegete: his University of Witten- 
berg had been founded in 1502 partly for the pur- 
pose of promoting the new learning. 

What distinguished Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, 
and the other reformed expositors was their funda- 
mental exegetical principle that:Scripture is to be 

taken in its literal sense. Thus, Lu- 
Exegetical ther’s “Observationes in Psalmos” 
Merits of (1519)has, on this ground, been called 
the the first scientifically exegetical book 
Reformers. of the Reformation. In hiscomments 
on Gen. iii, xv., and xxx. he deals 
severely with the time-honored allegorizing method. 
In Calvin's commentaries on Isaiah (1551) and the 
Psalms (1564) the high-water mark of the exege- 
sis of the sixteenth century is reached; the advance 
being shown chiefly in an increased regard for philo- 
logical accuracy and for the historical setting of the 
sacred writings. Thus, though the Reformers were 
themselves no great Hebraists, their expositions are 
the most enduring mark of the revival of Hebrew 
and Biblical learning in their time. 


A surer grammatical and historical exegesis Was 
made possible in this age by the publication of the 


original texts of Scripture. From the earliest days 
of the art of printing the text of the Old Testament 
had been circulated under Jewish auspices; and soon 
the current Vulgate version was compared with the 
original, the first simple step in that process of tex- 
tual criticism which has been the surest foundation 
of modern interpretation. Two great undertakings 
are the monuments of this era of text publication. 
One was the Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal 
Ximenes (1514-17) in six volumes, four of them de- 
voted to the Old Testament, the Septuagint, the 
Targums, and the Vulgate appearing side by side 
with the original. The other was the Hebrew and 
Rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg (Venice, 1518-26), in 
which the chief help was given by R. Jacob ben 
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Hayyim of Tunis. Finally, the publication of texts | 1750) employed their Arabic erudition in the work 


facilitated the translation of the Bible into the ver- 
naculars of the various countries of western Europe, 
upon the basis of the Hebrew and not of the long 
dominant Latin Vulgate—a process which was itself 
an exercise in the exegetical art. 

2. Period of Confessionalism or Dogmatism: It 
can not be said that any great advance was made 
in the understanding of the Bible during the fol- 
lowing century and a half. It is true that neither 
the study of Hebrew nor that of the sacred text 
was neglected; but the ends sought were mainly 

theological, or rather confessional, in 

Effect of the narrowest sense. There is only 
Dogmatics. here and there a trace of any desire to 

find out the inner connection of the 
parts of Scripture and the progress of its teaching 
from step to step in the development of revelation. 
In Germany, especially, little advance is to be noted 
until the middle of the eighteenth century. There 
theological controversy and the framing of sectarian 
symbols were most assiduously practised; and it is 
a melancholy indication of the barrenness of such 
pursuits that there is no evidence in the whole his- 
tory of exegesis that the larger understanding of 
the Bible has ever been promoted by dogmatic dis- 
cussion. 

Probably the most valuable work of these later 
“Middle Ages” of Christianity was the labor that 
went to the making of the great polyglots. That 
of Cardinal Ximenes, referred to above, had already 
in the sixteenth century been followed by the Ant- 
werp Polyglot (1569-72), four of whose eight vol- 
umes were devoted to the Old Testament. This 
work, executed under the auspices of Philip II. of 
Spain, was superintended by the learned Spaniard 
Arias Montanus. Its improvement upon the Com- 
plutensian is shown partly in its greater accuracy 
and partly inits fuller reproduction of the Targums. 

An essential advance is shown in the 

The Paris Polyglot (1629-45), published 

Polyglots. under the auspices of the advocate Le 

Jay, in which were given the Syriac 

and Arabic versions and the Samaritan Pentateuch 

and Targum. The London Polyglot (1654-57) 

was further enriched by the Ethiopic version and 

valuable prolegomena by the chief editor, Brian 
Walton. l 

Many of the contributors to these monumental 
works were among the foremost scholars of their 
time. Tbus, Edmund Castell (Castellus). who wrote 
the “Lexicon Heptaglotton ” (1669), was the chief 
linguistic authority in the making of the last-named 
polyglot, and his dictionary has scarcely ever been 
surpassed as an effort of independent scholarship. 
It served as the basis of most of the lexicons of the 
individual languages until the nineteenth century. 
The Buxtorfs, father and son (died 1629 and 1664, 
respectively), in Basel, by their lexicons and hand- 
books, were largely instrumental in bringing the 
treasures of rabbinical and Talmudical literature 
within the reach of the Christian world. It was 
also no slight service that was performed by the 
Arabists of theseventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Edward Pocock (1604-91), another contributor to 
the London Polyglot, and Albert ScHULTENS (1686- 


of Scripture exposition and illustration. Nor must 
the achievements of Job Ludolf (1624— 

Semitic 1704) in the more remote sphere of 

Scholars the Ethiopic be overlooked. Allstudy 
and A&rche- of the Semitic languages and litera- 

ologists. tures in the days before the rise of com- 

parative linguistic and historical sci- 
ence was made directly in the interest of the Bible 
and Biblical literature. 

Help scarcely less important was afforded by 
those scholars who devoted themselves to Biblical 
and Oriental archeology. 'The works of Samuel 
Bochart (1599-1667) on sacred geography and zool- 
ogy (* Phaleg et Canaan,” 1646, and “ Hierozoicon, " 
1675) are replete with knowledge not yet antiquated. 
John SELDEN (1584-1654). “the Coryphus of an- 
tiquaries,” left in his “Syntagmata de Dis Syris” 
(1617) a work of enduring value, as did John 
Spencer of Cambridge in his great work, “De 
Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus " (1685), and Adrian 
Reland also in his ^ Palestina ” (1710). These proved 
to be basic works in their respective spheres of 
research. 

But in the more specific work of interpreting the- 
sacred text in detail the Christian Church, taken as 
a whole, had forgotten the spirit and maxims of 
Luther and Calvin, and was hopelessly fettered by 
the dogma of the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Inasmuch as this doctrine necessarily implies. 
the absence of any inner development in the Bible, 
it paralyzed the search for historic truth. Stagna- 

tion reached its climax when the 
Ob- “Formula Ecclesiarum Helveticarum ” 
structive (1675) declared, as the doctrine of the 

Dogma- Church, that the Masoretic vowel- 

tism. points and accents were divinely in- 
spired. Elias Levita (1472-1549) had 

made it plain to intelligent Jewsand Christians alike 
that the points were introduced about the sixth cen- 
tury of the common era; and when Louis Cappel 
(Cappellus) “Reformed” professor at Saumur 
(1585-1658), vindicated the same opinion in his 
“ Critica Sacra ” (1650), the orthodoxy of the time was 
left without excuse or defense, and the error gradu- 
ally died out of itself. This book was the real be- 
ginning of textual criticism in the Christian Church. 
Moreover, the mysticism of Bóhme (1575-1624) and 
the pietism of Spener (1635-1705) had an effect far 
beyond the spheres of religious sentiment and of 


philosophy. in liberating the minds of many from 
the tyrànny of formalism. 


Also, the original and independent John Koch 
(CoccErvs, 1603-69), in pointing out the progressive- 
ness of the divine revelation, gave, not- 

Harbingers withstanding his extravagances as a 
of ty pologist, a lasting impulse to earnest 
Progress. inquiry into the essential meaning of 
the Bible. His legitimate successor 

was VITRINGA (1659-1722), the famous commentator 
on Isaiah, a striking combination of the grammarian 
and the allegorist, whose diligence in seeking first of 
all the primary sense of the text was stimulated by 
the example of the common-sense literalist GROTIUS 
(1583-1645) and of the ingenious but cautious philol- 
ogist De Dieu (1590-1642). All of these were of 
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the Reformed Church in Holland, where almost. the 
only great commentators of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were trained and labored. 

3. Period of Criticism: The ideas that were most 
germinal and potential in interpretation came, how- 
ever, not from Holland (concerning Spinoza, see 
later on), but from England and, above all, from 
Germany. They can be traced succinctly along the 
lines of esthetic appreciation, literary criticism, 
philological research, and philosophical constructive- 
ness. It is with the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the unbroken advance begins. Up to that 
time the theologians, by their unsym- 


Esthetic pathetic treatment, had donc their best 
Apprecia- to consign the Bible to the rubbish- 
tion. heap of creeds and confessions; and 


they seem to have almost succeeded. 

The first essential to a correct estimate was to 
observe the form and structure of the sacred wri- 
tings. Robert Lowth (1710-87), an Englishman, has 
the distinction of having pointed this out. His “De 
Sacra Poesi Hebræorum ” (1753) and his translation 
of Isaiah (1778) set forth and illustrated the several 
forms of PARALLELISM in Hebrew poetry, and 
showed how they could be traced out in the origina], 
and how they could be reproduced in any properly 
made version. In this exposition he rightly pro- 
fesses to have applied largely the principles of Aza- 
riah dei Rossi (1518-77). This was the opening of 
a new world to Christian readers, who were now 

enabled to discern the poetic structure 
Lowth and ofalarge part of the Old Testament. 
Herder.  Lowth's esthetic taste and spirit were 
more than matched by the German 
HERDER (1744-1803), whose enthusiasm for Oriental 
antiquity had been in large measure kindled by 
Hamann (1780-88). Herder's * Geist der Hebrüischen 
Poesie ” (1782) did most to imbue his age with ad- 
miration for Hebrew literature. But the Bible was 
the main inspiration of his literary and philosoph- 
ical writings, in all of which he strove mightily 
for the uplifting and enlarging of the spirit of 
humanity. What has been gained since Herder's 
time in the literary appreciation of the Bible is 
due in the main to à more accurate knowledge of 
details. 

Bible exegesis came to its rights when scientific 
literary criticism was combined with accurate philo- 
logical methods and more complete historical and 
archeological knowledge. The year1758is the natal 

year of what, in distinction from tex- 

Beginnings tual criticism, is called “higher criti- 
of Higher cism." Then appeared along with 
Criticism. Lowth's “Sacred Poetry of the He- 
brews” a still more epoch-making 

book by Jean Astruc (1684-1766), physician to 
Louis XIV. of France, entitled “Conjectures sur les 
Mémoires Originaux dont il Paroit que Moyse s'est 
Servi pour Composer le Livre de la Génése." The 
book was published with an apologetic aim—to save 
the consistency of the sacred writers—and nobly 
has this purpose been justified in the final result of 
the critical inquiry thus begun. It had long been 
maintained by some of the more daring spirits, as by 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1093-1168) and the philosophers 
Hoses (1588-1079) and.Spinoza (1632-77), that there 
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were many portions of the Pentateuch which could 
not have been written by Moses, on the ground that 
their statements refer to events which occurred after 
his time. Of these Spinoza advanced furthest, fol- 
lowing up the dicta of Ibn Ezra and Isaac de la 
Peyrére (1592-1676). In his “Tractatus Theolog- 
ico-Politicus ” (1670) Spinoza not only disputed the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, but 
asserted that in the historical books as 
far as Kings much of the contents 
pointed to alate authorship. His sa- 
gacity was further shown by his put- 
ting Chronicles long after the time of 
Ezra and in perceiving the composite character of 
several of the prophetical books. Richard SIMON, a 
father of the Oratory in Paris (1638-1712), the most 
acute critic of his day, while denying that the Pen- 
tateuch in its final form could have come from 
Moses, propounded the theory that the Old Testa- 
ment was compiled with considerable freedom from 
the works of inspired historiographers. | 
Astrue made the beginning of progressive criticism 
by observing the distinction in usage of the two 
names for God, Elohim and Yuwn. It had already 
been conjectured by Vitringa and others that Moses 
made use of earlier documents. Astruc hit upon the 
thought that these two names, running through 
separate sections of Genesis, marked a 
distinction of authorship. Heassumed 
Points in also nine smaller documents distin- 
the Lineof guished by other marks. J. G. Eich- 
Progress. horn, along with other hypotheses, 
showed in 1779 that this distinction 
was further justified by peculiarities of linguistic 
usage. In 1798 K. D. Ilgen declared his belief that 
the Elohim sections in Genesis were not the produc- 
tions of a single author. De Wette demonstrated 
in 1805 that Deuteronomy differed in essential char- 
acter from the other books of the Pentateuch. Fried- 
rich Bleek in 1822 pointed out that the Book of 
Joshua was a direct continuation of the Penta- 
teuchal narrative, and therefore must have been in- 
cluded in thesame historical framework now known 
as the Hexateuch, including the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. Ewald in 1831 showed that the Elohim 
document and the Jehovah document were separately 
traceable throughout the Pentateuch. In 1858 Hup- 
feld developed the happy conjecture of Igen, made 
more than half a century before, into a demonstra- 
tion that there were two independent Elohistic 
sources, one of which was very closely related to 
the Jahvistic. 
Thus, in a round century after 1758, the funda- 
mental analysis of the first six booksof the Old Tes- 
tament was completed. The few facts 
Summary just given indicate merely the general 
of Theories. line of assured progress, leading to 
the establishment of the hypothesis 
that the Hexateuch was made up of a series of in- 
dependent documents. Other theories, such as that 
the Pentateuch wasa late composition made up of a 
collection of fragments (the * Fragmentary ” hy poth- 
esis), or that it consisted of one fundamental (Elo- 
histic) work, others having been attached for the 
purpose of completing it (the “Supplementary " 
hypothesis), grew out of theoriginal impulse toward 
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analysisand construction. "They werelong defended 
by able scholars, but have now practically disap- 
peared from the arena of discussion. 

Meanwhile a great awakening of what may bc 
summarily called the historic interest had taken 
place in the world of criticism, and Bible study has 
been perhaps the principal gainer by the whole 
movement to which that awakening has given vital- 
ity and permanence. The dominant influences arc, 
moreover, still operative a century and a balf after 
the date of Lowth and Astruc. 

Comparative philology has been influential in two 
main directions. It has called attention to the con- 
trasts as well as to the resemblances of distinct fam- 
ilies of mankind, and has compelled men to find out 
characteristic types of thought and modes of ex- 
pression in their literary monuments, It has also 
provoked a rational and scientific study of words 

and sentences, so that the modifica- 


Com- tions of their usages from age to age 
parative ` are made a key to unlock the meaning, 
Philology. orshades of meaning, which they have 


expressed. Hence, on the one hand, 
the impulse to the literary study of the Bible given 
by Lowth and Herder was continued by highly en- 
dowed men of various schools, of whom it may suf- 
fice to name Eichhorn, De Wette, Goethe. Ewald. 
Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold. On the other hand, 
the grammatical and lexical study of Hebrew was 
placed upon a new and ascending grade. Witness 
the successive productions of GEsENIUS (whose prac- 
tical linguistic work is the most vital and persistent 
known to modern times) EWALD, OLSHAUSEN, 
STADE, and KOENIG. 
To the demand for verbal accuracy, as well as to 
the search after the form of theoriginal text, are due 
the many attempts that have been 


Textual made to amend the Masoretic text. 
Emenda- That emendation is often needed was 
tion. long ago felt by independent inquirers. 


But no great advance was made in 
method from the days of Cappellus and Lowth to 
those of Ewald and Hitzig, except in connection 
with a critical study of the ancient versions anda 
wider collation of manuscripts. This was resumed 
with better efforts in the monumental works of 
Holmes and Parsons, of Field and Lagarde, who en- 
forced stricter principles of textual correction. 

But all these influences combined will not account 
for the tremendous revolution which Bible criticism 
and exegesis have undergone since 


New the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Vitalizing Two new forces have been applied to 
Con- Biblical study which may fairly be 
ceptions. called vitalizing and regenerative. 


The one has come from the now ruling 
conceptions of the history of human thought and ex- 
perience; the other, from the prevalent viewsas to the 
actual growth of human society. The one is chiefly 
philosophical; the other, mainly empirical. The 
practical result of the cooperant workings of the 
two conceptions is a rearrangement of the Old Tes- 
tament books in the order of the natural develop- 
ment of their ideas, and in accordance with the 
growing capacity of ancient Isracl for apprehending 
or receiving them. 
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The chicf points on which the representatives of 

modern Biblical exegesis are agreed are: 
1. In the Hexateuch four authors at least were 
concerned, besides a redactor or redactors. Of these 
Moses is not one, though it is not 


Results proved that he contributed no mate- 
ofthe New rials. One of the sources appears in 
Exegesis. Deuteronomy (D); another (P) in Le- 


viticus and in large portions of the 
other books; while two others (J and E) often insep- 
arably combined (J E) form the remainder. J (Jah- 
vist) and E (formerly called the second Elohist) give 
a sort of historical résumé of the early history of 
Israel from the standpoints of southern and northern 
Israel respectively, and are dominated by the pro- 
phetic movement. They were completed in the 
ninth and eighth centuries B.C. The groundwork 
of D was the * Book of Instructions” found by Hil- 
kiah in the Temple in 621 ».c. It ministered both 
to the prophetic spirit and to the cultus, and served 
as directive for the reformation of Josiah. P was 
composed for the promotion of the ceremonial code 
which it contains, and treats besides of the early 
history from the point of view of the priesthood. 
While including earlier elements, it was essentially 
the work of writers that were concerned with the 
ritual of the Second Temple, being substantially the 
law-book of Ezra. J E therefore precedes D, and 
D precedes P. The mode and time of the redaction 
are not so clear. 

2, The aims or tendencies of these several produc- 
tions—prophetic, deuteronomic, and priestly—do 
net stop with the Book of Joshua, but run through 
all the historical literature. In brief, while Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings are mostly of the prophetic or 
deuteronomic spirit, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, all of which three came from one hand near 
the close of the canon, are controlled by the priestly 
tendency, so prominent in P of the Hexateuch. 

3. The prophetical books have also been rear- 
ranged and readjusted in accordance with their 
ascertained historical order. Moreover, many of 
them have been found to contain prophecies which 
did not proceed from the principal authors. The por- 
tions thus separated are usually later than the genu- 
ine prophecies. Isaiah and Zechariah, for example, 
have each been credited with more than one impor- 
tant work in addition to their own proper utterances. 

4. The titles of the Psalms are not original or re- 
liable. Psalm-composition with a high spiritual in- 
tent and content began after the time of David. and, 
like hymn-writing in every age, flourished chiefly in 
times of religious and social stress and trial. 

5. The writings ascribed to Solomon are, in their 
present form, of very late date. Ecclesiastes is 
wholly, and Proverbs largely, the product of the 
Persian or Grecian period. The Book of Daniel be- 
longs to the time of the Maccabees. 

6. Not only have the history of Israel and its his- 
torical records been arranged anew, but the whole 
career of Israel in Palestine now appears, in the 
light of the archeological disclosures of the last half- 
century. to have been, in its external incidents, but 
an incident in North-semitic history, which began 
several thousand years before the Hebrews became 
a nation. 
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7. The development of the religious conceptions 
and institutions of ancient Israel can be traced ina 
rational order and illustrated by similar phenomena 
elsewhere. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: History of Modern Exegesis: G. W. Meyer. 

Gesch. der Sehrifterklirung seit der Wiederherstelliung 

der Wissenschaften, 1802-09; Diestel. Gesch. des Alien 

Test. in der Christlichen Kirche, Jena, 1868; F. W. Far- 

rar, History of Interpretation (Bampton Lectures, 1855). 

General views, partial sketches, or bibliographical out- 

lines may be found in many writings. among them Horne, 

Introduction to the Holy Scriptures (1st ed., 1818; Yth ed., 

1834), vol. ii.. part 2; Reuss, Gesch. der Heiligen Schriften, 

1890: Bleek-Wellhausen, Einleitung. in das Alte Test., best 

in the 4th ed., 1878; Strack, in Zóeklers Handbuch der 
` Theologischen Wissenschaften in Eneyklopddiseher Dar- 

stellung, vol. i.. part 2: Driver, Introduction to the Litera- 

ture of the O. T. 1891 et. seq.5 Cornill, Einleitung in das A. 

T. 4th ed., 1896: W. R. Smith. Zhe O. T. in the Jewish 

Church, Ist ed. 1881: Briggs, Methods of Biblical Study, 

1885: Cheyne, Founders of O. T. Criticism, 1803; idem, 

Prophecies of Isaiah, Appendix, Essay x., ith ed., 1886; 

Franz Delitzsch, Commentar zum Podlter, 4th ed., 1883, In- 

troduction, p. ix.; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The 

Hexateueh, vol. i.. London, 1900. 

K. J. F. McC. 


BIBLE INSPIRATION. See INSPIRATION. 


BIBLE MANUSCRIPTS: By this term are 
designated handwritten copies and codices of the 
Hebrew Bible as a whole, or of several books ar- 
ranged in groups according to a certain order (see 
BIBLE Canon). or of single books. Sometimes, 
though not often, they contain collections of de- 
tached prophetic selections (see HAFTARAH), gen- 
erally in connection with the Pentateuch (see Strack, 
* Zeitschrift für die Gesammte Lutherische Theologie 
und Kirche,” 1875, p. 594). A distinction is made 
between manuscripts intended for use in the syna- 
gogue and in public reading and those for private 
purposes. Originally both the sacred or publie 
copies and the private or profane were in the shape 
of scrolls, this being the only style of book-making 
knowntoantiquitv. After the Ileaved form of books 
came into vogue (from the fourth century of the 
common era), adherence to the ancestral model was 
insisted on in the case of those reserved for holy uses 
at publie worship. While demanded only for the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Esther, this conformity 
must, as the name indicates, have been at one time 
exacted also for the four remaining Megillot, read as 
lessons on certain festivals. Why they and the col- 
lectious of the Haftarot ceased to conform to the 
historical model can not be ascertained. 

The Pentateuch and Esther, when designated for 
synagogal use, are required to be written with scru- 
pulous attention to rules laid down in the Law (see 
SOFERIM). 'They must be written in square char- 
acters (yan 3n3, also known as "WYN AND; see 
ALPHABET), without vowel-points and accents, on 

parchment made from the hides of 

Rules for “clean” animals, which, when duly 

Writing. prepared, aresewn together by threads 

of the same origin. If four mistakes 
are found in one column. or à single error is discov- 
ered in the “open” and “closed” sections of the 
Law, or in the arrangements of the metrical por- 
tions, the whole copy is rendered unfit for use bina) 
and must be buried. Great age—through long use, 
and exposure toclimatic and other influences involv- 
ing decay and other imperfections—is among the 
causes which render a copy unserviceable; and this 


circumstance explains why very old copies are not 
found. | 

The manuscripts intended for private use vary 
considerably in size, material, and character. They 
are in rolls, and in book form—folio, quarto, octavo, 
and duodecimo. Some are written on parchment, 
some on leather, others on paper; some in square 
characters, others in rabbinical (the latter only in 
modern times) They are usually provided with 
vowel-points, written in a different color from the 
consonants, which are always in black. Initial 
words or letters are often in gold and silver; some, 
indeed, are artistically illuminated. Sometimes on 
the inner margins of the columns are given Maso- 
retic notes; the outer ones are reserved for scholia 
and, in more modern manuscripts, for rabbinical 
commentaries. Yemenite manuscripts have usually 
no columns; and each verse is accompanied by the 
corresponding verse from the Targum Onkelos and 
the Arabic translation by Saadia. The space at the 
bottom of the pages is sometimes occupied by the 
commentary of Rashi. 

Generally, the manuscripts are provided with in- 
scriptions giving the name of the copyist and the 
dates of writing. Several eras are 
used in the computation of these dates: 
that of the creation of the world; that 
of the Seleucids; that of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple; and, finally, that 
of the Babylonian exile (see Era). The age of un- 
dated manuscripts is approximatively determined 
by the ink, the quality of the parchment, the pres- 
ence or absence of Masoretic notes, and by paleo- 
graphic signs (see PALEOGRAPHY). 

As indicated above, extant manuscripts are not of 
very great antiquity. In addition to the explana- 
tion already given, this phenomenon, all the more 
curious because, according to Jewish law, every 
Jew ought to have at least one copy in his house, is 
very plausibly accounted for on the theory advanced 
by Brian Walton; namely, that with the definitive 
settlement of the Masorah in the seventh century, 
many copies must have been discarded because of 
their infractions of the established Masoretic rules. 

If Talmud Yerushalni (Ta‘anit Ixviii. 1) is to be 
credited, while the Temple was still standing, stand- 
ard codices of the Pentateuch were officially recog- 
nized. These were deposited in the court of the 
Temple and served as models for accuracy. Accord- 
ing to the passage quoted, three were known by the 
following names respectively: “Sefer Me‘on,” so 
called onaccount of its reading pyn instead of n3» 
(Deut. xxxiii. 27); “Sefer Za‘atute,” because of its 
reading *"by^yr instead of “wy (Ex. xxiv. 5); and 
“Sefer Hi,” because of its reading N'n with a yod 
in nine passages instead of eleven. The Masorites, 
too, seem to have consulted standard manuscripts 
celebrated for their accuracy in the redaction of the 
text and in the compilation of the Masoretic glosses. 
Though none of these has been preserved, the fol- 
lowing are referred to as authorities in almost every 
manuscript of importance: 

Codex Muggeh, i.e., the corrected Codex: Quot- 
ed by the Masorites either by its full title (anp ^2023) 
or simply as * Muggeh" (my). 

Codex Hilleli Cbba 5D): The origin of its name 
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is not known. According to Zacuto, this codex was 
written by a certain Hillel at about 600 of the com- 
mon era. In his Chronicle, compiled about 1500, 
Zacuto expresses himself as follows: 


‘*In the year 4957, on the twenty-eighth of Ab (Aug. 14, 1197). 
there was a great persecution of the Jews in the kingdom of 
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remaining two parts of it, containing the Former and-Latter A - 
Prophets, written in large and beautiful characters; these had 
been brought by the exiles to Portugal and sold at Bugia in 
Africa, where they still are. having been written about 900 years 
ago. Kimhi in his grammar on Num. x. 4 says that the Penta- 
teuch of the Hillel Codex was extant in Toledo." 


Codex Sanbuki: Frequently quoted in the 
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PAGE OF THE HEBREW BIBLE, WITH SUPERLINEAR PUNCTUATION, FROM THE ST. PETERSBURG CODEX. 


Masorah Parva, and highly praised for its accuracy 
by Menahem de Lonzano in his “Or Torah." Ac- 
cording to Christian D. Ginsburg, the name of this 
codex is derived from * Zambuki " on the Tigris, to 
which community it belonged. 


Leon at the hand of the two kingdoms that came to besiege it. | 
At that time they removed thence the tw enty-four sacred books 

which were written about 600 years before. They were written 
by R. Hillel ben Moses ben Hillel, and hence his name was given 
to the codex, which was called 'Hilleli? It was exceedingly 
correct; and all other codices were revised after it, Isaw the | 


Bible Manuscripts 


Codex Yerushalmi: As attested by Kimli 
(* Miklol," ed. Fürth, 1793, p. 184b), the codex was 
for many years in Saragossa, and was extensively 
used by the grammarian and lexicographer Ibn 
Ganah. It is often quoted in the Masorah as exhib- 
iting a different orthography from that of the Codex 
Hileli. 

Codex Jericho, also called Jericho Pentateuch 
Gres von): The name seems to imply that the man- 
uscript embraced only the Pentateuch. It is men- 
tioned by Elijah Levita, in “Shibre Luhot,” as most 
reliable for the accents. 

Codex Sinai (rzp 7DD): Many opinions exist as 
to the derivation of its name. The most plausible 
is that it was derived from * Mount Sinai," just as 
the codices Jericho and Yerushalmi denote the places 
of their origin. It is mentioned in the Masorah, and 
is also cited by Elijah Levita in his work quoted 
above. 

Codex Great Mahzor (nan mmn): This prob- 
ably contained the annual or triennial cycle (“ Mah- 
zor”) of lessons to be read on week-days, Sabbaths, 
feasts, and fasts; hence its name. 

Codex Ezra: Quoted in the Masorah Parva. A 
manuscript professing to be a copy of this codex is 
in the possession of Christian D. Ginsburg. 

Codex Babylon (523 "3D): Differences (oxpidn. 
“hillutin”) existed between the Western schools 
@yanyy), the chief seat of which was Tiberias, and 
the Eastern CNAs), the principal centers of which 
were Nehardea and Sura, in the reading of many 
passages; this codex gives the Eastern recension 
(see Masonam). 

Another standard codex which served as a model 
at the time of Maimonides was that written in the 
tenth century by the renowned Masorite AARON 
BEX Moses BEN AsnEn of Tiberias (compare Mai- 
monides, “Yad,” Sefer Torah, viii. 4). This codex 
was fora long time believed to be identical with that 
preserved in the synagogue at Aleppo (Jacob Sap- 
hir, Wao aN, i. 12b; Gritz. in “ Monatsschrift." 1871, 
p. 6: 1887, p. 80; Strack, * Prolegomena Critica,” pp. 
44-46). [E. N. Adler (^ Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,” 
p. 130) argues that the Aleppo Codex is a copy, not 
the original; but Wickes (* Hebrew Accentuation," 
Preface, p. vii, Oxford, 1887) makes it clear that 
“the statement assigning the codex to (Aaron ben 
Moses) Ben-Asher is a fabrication."—E. G. 1t. 

Two celebrated manuscripts beliered to be very 
ancient are still extant in Svria. One of these, the 
Damascus Codex, which, according to the inscription 
on its title-page (added, however, by a later hand), 
was written in the third century of the common era, 
belongs to a Jewish family of Damascus named 
Parhi, and is exhibited to the inhabitants on feast- 
days. The other is kept in a grotto by the inhabit- 
ants of Guber, near Damascus. 

The number of Hebrew Bible manuscripts found 
in European libraries is very considerable. The old- 
est collection is that in the Imperial 
Library, St. Petersburg. and formerly 
at the Biblical Society of Odessa. A 
description of some of these manu- 
scripts was given by Ephraim Moses Pinner in 
2 pamphlet entitled “Prospectus der Alten Hebrii- 
ischen und Rabbinischen Manuscripte," etc., Odessa, 


Number of 
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1845. <A full description by Strack and Harkavy is 
given in their catalogue. The oldest manuscript of 
this valuable collection isa Pentateuch brought from 
Derband (Daghestan), written before 604 of the com- 
mon era. It consists of forty-five skins having 226 
eolumns, and is composed of six pieces: (1) Gen. 
i-xlvi. 25, end (9 skins, 52 columns, 51 lines; 
Tacarn by a later hand). (2) Gen. xlvi. 26-Num- 
bers (24 skins, 184 columns, 50 lines, without 
Taggin). (8) Deut. i xvii. (4 skins, 21 columns, 
51 lines, without Taggin). (4) Deut. xvii-xxi. 4 
(1 skin, 83 columns, 51 lines), (5) Deut.xxi. o-xxiil. 
23 (1 skin, 3 columns, 5t lines). (6) Deut. xxiii. 24- 
end of Deut. (4 skins, 13 columns, 51 lines). 

The oldest manuscript in book form at the library 
of St. Petersburg dates from 916, It consists of 225 
folios, each folio divided lengthwise into two col- 
umns with 21 lines to the column, with the excep- 
tion of folio 1a and folio 224a-b, which exhibit epi- 
graphs, Itcontains the Latter Prophets. Two lines 
of Masorah Magna appear in the lower margin of 
each page; while the Masorah Parva occupies the 
center space between the columns. The vowel- 
points are superlinear in the so-called Babylonian 
system. The total number of the Bible manuscripts 
in the St. Petersburg library is 146. 

The British Museum possesses 165 Bible manu- 
scripts, the oldest of which is the Masoretic Bible 
written about 820-850. This contains the Penta- 
teuch and consists of 186 folios, 55 of which were at 
one time missing, but have been added by a later 
hand. The Bodleian Library, Oxford, possesses 146 
Bible manuscripts, the oldest of, which dates from 
1104. Cambridge counts 32, the oldest believed to 
be of the tenth century, Bible manuscripts in 
goodly numbers are also to be found in private 
libraries in England, the most important collection 
being that of E, N. Adler. This contains about 100 
codices, the oldest dating from the ninth century. 
The Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, has 132 Bible 
manuscripts, the oldest with the date 1286. The 
number of Bible manuscripts in the Vienna Library 
is 24. The oldest (given by Kennicott under No. 
126) contains the Latter Prophets and the Hagiog- 
rapha, written in the tenth century, Steinschneider 

describes 14 Bible manuscripts in the 
In toyal library of Berlin: none of them 
Libraries. is very old. De Rossi describes 848 
manuscripts (now at Parma), the old- 
est of which is No. 634, containing Lev.xxi. 19-Num. 
i. 50, written in the eighth century. The Vatican 
Library possesses 39 Bible manuscripts, which have 
been described by Joseph Simon Assemani and 
Stephen Ephodius Assemani. Several Bible manu- 
scripts are in the libraries of Leipsic, Munich, and 
Leyden. 

Some Bible manuscripts have been brought from 
China. They are partly synagogue rolls, partly pri- 
yate copies, whose text does not differ from the 
Masoretic Bibles. A Pentateuch of the Malabar 
Jews is now in England. It resembles, on the 
whole, the usual synagogue rolls, except that it is 
written on red skin. 

Samaritan manuscripts of the Pentateuch are to 
be found in the British Museum, the Bodleian. St. 
Petersburg, Parma, and the Vatican libraries; for a 
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Bible in Mohammedan Litera- 
ture 


description of them, the respective catalogues may 

be consulted. 

As curiosities may be mentioned a Hebrew Penta- 
teuch in Arabic characters, now in the British Mu- 
seum; the Pentateuch in Latin characters in the Bod- 
leian Library; and, finally, the fragments of the 
Pentateuch written in inverted alphabet discovered 
lately in the Cairo genizah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kennicott, Dissertatio Generalis; Walton, 
Prolegomena. to the Polyglot: S. Davidson, Treatise on 
Biblical Criticism; Strack, Prolegomena Critica in Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum: Christian D. Ginsburg, Zntro- 
duction to the Masoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, pp. £1 ct seq. 

I. Dn. 


E. G. H. 
BIBLE IN MOHAMMEDAN LITERA- 
TURE: Through intercourse at Mecca, at Medina, 
and on his various journeys in the seethiug, germi- 
nant Arabia of his day, Mohammed learned to distin- 
guish between idol-worshipers and such people as 
he termed “the People of the Book”: holders and 
followers of a written revelation. Most prominent 
among these were the Jews and Christians; thrice 
mention is made in the Koran of the Sabeans as being 
in the same class as, and once of, the Magi. As 
to the nature and contents of their books, Moham- 
med had only one fixed idea: These taught the same 
doctrine exactly as he taught; could, in fact, teach 
no other, as all doctrines came from the one Lord. 
There are vague references to certain 
Moham- “leaves” being delivered to Abraham; 
med's View but what eventually became of them 
of Jewish Mohammed does not say. The later 
Scriptures. Moslem theory is that they were taken 
back into heaven, and that whatever 
light the Sabeans and Magi enjoy is derived from 
them. One practical result is that Islam does not 
reckon Zoroastrians and worshipers of the host of 
lieaven as idolaters, but consents toenter into treaty 
with them. But the books of the Jews and Chris- 
tians were clearly there; they had remained unto 
Mohammed's day. To Moses, the “Tawrat” had 
been revealed; to David, the “Zubur” (Psalms); 
and to Jesus, the “Injil” (Evangelium). "Thus, the 
Torah, the Psalms, and the “Gospel” represented 
for Mohammed the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. How vague his idea was and how 
both Jews and Christians must for him have melted 
together into one is evident from his belief that 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, was the same as Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. 
To the series of prophets involved in this scheme 
of religious history Mohammed claimed to be heir. 
In the provideuce of God the time had now come 
when the Arabs, in their turn, were to have a 
prophet sent to them, speaking in their tongue, 
sprung from their blood, and calling them to repent- 
ance and to the acceptance of the one God and His 
doctrine as the other prophets had done with their 
respective peoples. Mohammed seems to have been 
quite satisfied that what he taught stood clearly 
Written already in the Tawrat, the Zubur, and the 
Iuji. The Jewsand Christians, he felt, must recog- 
nize that he was exactly such à prophet as those 
who had come before; that he fulfilled all the condi- 
tions called forin the Books. This, evidently, was 
rooted in his self-consciousness, and, with his scheme 
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of religious policy, was all the basis he had. Of 
direct knowledge of the sacred books, as then in the 
hands of the Jewsand Christians, he appears to have. 
had none. He felt no need of it. When, therefore, 

the Jews and Christians refused to recognize his 
doctrine and to accept his prophethood, he could 
only ascribe their conduct to perverse obstinacy. 

They concealed passages in their books; they misin- 
terpreted others, “twisting their tongues in them” 

(Koran iii. 72). 

In time he gave up the attempt to secure such 
support, and fell back on the simple weight of his 
own authority. "Traditions, which may have taken 
form later, indicate, in their substance at least, the 
attitude to which he came. “Have nothing to do,” 
he is reported to have said, “with the People of the 
Book and their books; say unto them, ‘ We believe 
in that which has been revealed to both of us; your 

God and our God is the same.’” Es- 
The God of sentially he meant, “My revelation is 
Islam and the same as that which stands in your 


Yhwh books. You misinterpret, conceal, and 
Identical. pervert; my revelation is certain and 


is enough." Such, apparently, was 
the attitude of Mohammed himseif to the Scriptures. 
In illustration, reference may be made to the fol- 
lowing passages in the Koran, suras ii. 85, 129, 209; 
iii. 60, 72, 179, 184; iv. 161, 169; v. 47, 85, 109; xix. 
28; xxvi. 199; xxix. 45; xlii 11; lvii. 25; Ixi. 6; 
Ixii. 5; Ixvi. 10. 

But such a position could only be maintained by 
Mohammed himself with his intense consciousness 
of the truth of his mission. After his death came 
rapid changes which were natural in themselves, 
but the definite origin of which is mostly obscure to 
us. 'The only means of access which the earliest 
Moslems had to the sacred books of the Jews and 
Christians was through proselvtes; and these prose- 
lytes, from a variety of causes, misled much more 
than they instructed their new coreligionists. For 
one thing, the Moslems regarded them as authorities 
on the history of the past. They asked innumerable 
questions, and expected answers. The more mar- 
velous the answer, the better they seem to have been 
pleased. Only on one point these converts had to 
be wary: Their replies must square generally with 
the Moslem scheme of thought and theology; other- 
wise their heads were in danger. Under these con- 
ditions of risk, marvelous tales sprouted freely. 
The Midrashimun doubtedly helped; but the imagi- 
nations of the converts, thus stimulated, probably 
accomplished more. Of the latter, two names are 
worthy of mention as romancers of quite astonish- 
ing capacity; viz., Wahb ibn Munabbih (d. 728) and 
Kaʻab al-Ahbar (d. 652). 

'To the labors of these men, then, to the Oriental 
horror of a vacuum, and to the Oriental indifference 
as to how a vacuum is filled, is due the overwhelm- 
ing mass of misinformation on the Old and New 
Testaments that still oppresses the Moslem world. 
First, the Torah is confused with the Tables of the 
Law, and the latter are increased in number. 
Again, the Torah is enormously increased in bulk: 
it is alleged to contain a varying number of parts, 


up to 1,000, and to make seventy camel-loads, Each 
single part takes a yearto read through. Only four 
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(Frem an illuminated manuscript, formerly in the possession of the Duke ef Sussex.) 


Bible in Mohammedan Litera- 
Bible Translations [ture 


men— Moses, Joshua, Ezra, and Jesus—have studied 


itall. Clearstatements, all imaginative, are given as 
to how it begins and ends. Quotations of the wild- 
est character are introduced as from 


False it; and the quoter will say ealmly, “I 
Citations have read them in the Torah.” The 
from same exactly holds good in regard to 
Torah. the Gospel and the Psalter. Asto the 


Psalter, there exists in Arabie one of 
one hundred and fifty chapters, only the first two of 
which agree with the Psalms; the rest being a free 
imitation of the Koran. Possibly the Torah and the 
Gospel may at one time have been similarly per- 
verted, but of such corruptions no traces now exist. 
The Torah was said to begin like sura vi. of the 
Koran and to end like sura xi. In it was an exact 
description of Mohammed and of some other persons 
associated with the beginning of Islam. 
Gospel, the following statement by an early author- 
ity will probably suffice: “I found in the Gospel 
that the keys of the treasure of Karun [Korah] were 
a load for sixty mules; no one of them was larger 
than a finger, and each key served for a separate 
treasury.” 

Besides these three books which Mohammed rec- 
ognized, there are also given references to the Wis- 
dom literature; aud in this case a much closer ap- 
proximation is made to the truth. There are 
quotations from the Wisdom of Solomon, the Testa- 
ment of Solomon (apparently part of Proverbs), and 
the Wisdom of the Family of David, and these have 
usually at least a possible source. Further, it must 
not be thought that all this characterized only the 
earliest times and the most ignorant and careless 
minds. Al-Gazzali (d. 1111), the greatest theologian 
of Islam, and a man of the intellectual rank of Au- 
gustine or Thomas Aquinas. quotes almost as cred- 
ulously and rashly as any. Nor does he ever dream 
of verifying a quotation. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 1209), another theologian of eminence, boasted 
that he knew the Torah and the Gospel by heart ; 
and yet in his commentary on the Koran the most 
incredible things are cited as being contained in 
these. The best we can say for him is that either 
there were a pseudo-Torah and a pseudo-Gospel, 
which deceived him, or else that he lied. Such 
were the results of the mendacity of the early prose- 
Iytes to Islam and of the credulity and carelessness 
of the Moslems. As some excuse for the last may 
serve the feeling which grew up that there was sin 
as well as danger in reading the books of Jews or 
Christians. Even Ibn Khaldun (d. 1405), the first 
philosophical historian of Islam, disapproved of such 
study: Mohammedans had certainty in the Koran, 
he held, and should be content with that. 

Among the various general statements in the 
Koran that Mohammed had been foretold in the 
earlier books, only one gives the impression that 
Mohammed had had a specific passage in mind. It 
is in sura lxi. 6, where Jesus says, “O Sons of 
Israel, lo, Iam a messenger of God to you . giv- 
ing you good tidings of a messenger who will come 
after me, whose name will be Ahmad.” This seems 
a tolerably clear reference to the promise of the par- 
aclete in John's Gospel, ch. xiv. et seg., and a very 
early Moslem tradition so takes it, quoting an Ara- 
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bized form of the Greek zapükz;570c.. Another passage 
is Deut. xviii. 18 e£ seg.: “I will raise them up a 
Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee.” 
This, it is explained, could only refer to a prophet 
of the line of Ishmacl; for he was the brother of 
Isaac, and there was no prophet of the line of Esau; 
and “their brethren” excludes the line of Jacob. 
In Isa. xxi. 6-9 the rider on the ass is Jesus and the 
rider on. the camel is Mohammed. The details in 
Isa. Ix. 4-7 are regarded as applying very exactly to 
Mohammed. Also, in Deut. xxxiii. 2 “Sinai” refers 
to the Mosaic revelation; “Seir” is à mountain in 
Syria where Jesus served his Lord; and * Paran” is 
either à mountain of the Banu Hashim, where Mo- 
hammed similarly worshiped, or Mecca itself. These 
are accepted as good proofs by the great scientist 
Al-Deruni (d. 1048). 

But meanwhile, and alongside of this mass of tra- 
ditional ignorance, a beginning had been made in 
Islam of the direct study of the older sacred books. 
It belonged to the brief period of scientific life and 
liberty under the first Abbassids and especially 

under Al-Mamun. Through the Per- 


Islamic sian Aristotelians and physicians, the 
Study of Syrian monasteries, and the heathen 
Original of Harran, Greck civilization and its 
Sources. methods began to affect Islam. So 


the historians of the time show a com- 
mendable desire to go back to original sources and 
to test and examine for themselves. Ibn Wadah, 
who wrote about 880, had an excellent knowledge 
of the Seriptures, as also, of parts at least, had Ibn 
Kutaibah, who died in 889. Yet in the works of 
both of these writers are included wild legends that 
had come down from the earlier times, which the 
Moslem "*kussas" or story-tellers had delighted to 
retouch and expand, side by side with sober transla- 
tions from the Hebrew and Greek. And, justas the 
flourishing time of science under the Abbassids was 
short, so, too, with this branch of it. Tabari (d. 
921) is already less affected by it; and Mas‘udi (d. 
957), although a free-thinking theologian, seems to 
Nave gone back to traditionalism. The result was 
simply that another set of assertions, much more 
trustworthy, was added to the contradictory jumble 
which was being passed on from writer to writer. 

With Ibn Hazm, the Zahirite (d. 1064), however, 
a new development was reached, with results lasting 
tothe present day. Ibn Hazm is distinguished in 
Moslem history for having applied to theology the 
principles of literal interpretation already used by 
the Zahirites in canon law, and for the remorseless 
vigor and rigor with which he carried on his polem- 
ics. He now marked a similar era in treating the 
doctrine of the older Scriptures, declaring them to be 
forgeries. Modern education in India and elsewhere 
has spread a more exact knowledge of the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures. 

For the present-day position of more orthodox 
Islam, reference may be made to Pfander’s “ Mizan 
al-Hak,” a translation of which appeared in London 
in 1867, and to the reply to it by Rahmat Allah, 
“Izhar al-Hak,” a translation of which by Carletti 
was published in Paris in 1880. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, pp. 61, 211, 433, 
439, 629, and elsewhere; this must, however, be used with 
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BIBLE TRANSLATIONS: Jewish transla- 
tions of the Old Testament were made from time to 
lime by Jews, in order to satisfy the needs, both in 
publie service and in private life, of those that had 
gradually lost the knowledge of the ancient national 
tongue. In Palestine itself, Hebrew was driven 
out first by Aramaic, then by Greek, and finally by 
Arabic. Portions of the Bible itself (in Daniel and 
Ezra) are written in Aramaic; and there is no con- 
sensus of opinion among scholars as to whether these 
parts were originally written in that tongue or were 
translated from the Hebrew. "Though Hebrew re- 
mained the sacred and the literary language, the 
knowledge of it must have faded to such a degree in 
the second century preceding the common era that 
it became necessary fora * meturgeman ” to translate 
the weekly Pentateuch and prophetic lessons as 
read in the synagogue (Berliner, “Onkelos,” p. 7: 
Friedmann, “Akylos und Onkelos,” p. 58) The 
assertion made by the two scholars just cited, that 
the Targums date from the time of Ezra, is unwar- 
ranted; since they are written in a West-Aramaic 
dialect. The authorities of the synagogue did not 
willingly allow such translations to be written down 
They felt that this would be putting a premium 
upon ignorance of the text, and that the Biblical 
word would be in danger of being badly interpreted 
or even misunderstood. They sought to minimize 
the danger by permitting only one verse to be read 
and translated at a time in the case of the Law, and 
three in the case of the Prophets (Meg. iv. 4). Cer- 
tain passages were never to be translated publicly ; 

e.g., Gen. xxxv. 22; Ex. xxxii. 21-25 


caution. 


See Masonamir, 


The Num. vi. 23-26; Lev. xviii. 21 (Meg. 
Targums. iv. 10; see Berliner, l.e. p. 217; Gins- 
burger, ^" Monatsschrift," xliv. 1). 


These passages are to be found in Pseudo-Jonathan 
and in the Midrashimfor private use. Itisdistinctly 
stated that no written copy of the Targum was to be 
used in the public service (Yer. Meg. iv. 1); though 
for private purposes copies wereallowed to be made. 
The Talmud, it is true, mentions a written Targum 
to the Book of Job which was in the possession of 
Rabban Gamaliel I. during the Second Temple, about 
20-40 c. E. (Tosef., Shab. xiv. 2; Bab. Shab. 115a; 
Soferim xv. 2; compare Berliner, Le. p. 90), and 
which was then buried by order of Gamaliel. In 
Yer. Shab. xvi. 1 a variant tradition tells of such a 
Targum having been in the hands of both the elder 
and the younger Gamaliel. Though this tradition is 
accepted even by Bacher (see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE), 
there are no means of verifying this statement, the 
existing Targum to that book being of a much later 
date. The tradition certainly can not refer to a 
Greek translation, as Gritz (* Monatsschrift," xxvi. 
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87) holds. According to Blau (* Einleitung," p. 79) 
the reference is to a copy w ritten in the Old Hebrew 
script. The Targum is largely a paraphrase, repro- 
ducing the rabbinical tradition as regards the mean- 
ing of the text. For a history of this Targum see 
"TARGUMS, 

In passing a word should be said about the Samar- 
itan version of the Pentateuch in the West-Aramaic 
dialect, which the Samaritansat one time spoke. It 
is as yet not possible to say in which century this 
version was made. Even though the citations under 
the caption 76 Xanapsirikóv, which are found in the 
' scholia to Origen's Hexapla, refer to it, Kohn be- 
lieves that they are drawn from a Greek translation 
of the Samaritan màdein Egypt. The text has been 
edited in Samaritan characters by H. Petermann and 
K. Vollers (Berlin, 1872-91), and in Hebrew charac- 
ters by A. Brüll (1873-75), from the London Poly- 
glot. M. Heidenheim’s edition in Hebrew characters, 
of which Genesis only has appeared (* Bibliotheca 
Samaritana,” i., Leipsic, 1884), has been very severely 
criticized (see Nestle, * Uebersetzungen der Bibel," 
p. 205). 

The settlement of Jarge numbers of Jews in vari- 
ous parts of the Greek world, the Hellenization of 
Palestine, and the presence in Jerusalem of Jews 
from all countries, especially from those under 
Greek influence, in course of time forced the Rabbis 
to treat the question more liberally. According to 
Meg. ii. 1, it was forbidden to read the Megillah in 
Aramaic or in any other non-Hebrew language, ex- 
cept for the foreign Jews (mnyb) in Jerusalem (com- 
pare the Baraitain Bab. Meg. 18a; Shab. 115b); and 
that such foreign Jews were in the city in large 
numbers is seen from Acts ii. 9-11. So, also, it is 
found, according to another tradition (Meg 8), 
that it was.permitted to write the Biblical books in 
any language MYD); though R. Simon ben Gamaliel 
would restrict this permission to Greek (Yer. Meg. 
i. 1): “After careful examination it was found that 
the Pentateuch could be adequately translated only 

into Greek ”), Evidence exists of the 
Influence fact thatin the synagogue of the mnyb 
of Greek was freely used (Tosef., Meg. 
Hellenism. iv. 13). There is evena tradition that 
Greek letters were engraven upon the 
chest in the Temple in which the shekels were kept 
(Shek. iii. 2); and there is also Christian testimony 
to this effect (Justin, * Cohortatio ad Graecos," xiii. ; 
Tertullian, "Apologia," xviii.; Frankel, * Vorstu- 
dien," p. 56). It is reported that in Asia Minor R. 
Meir was unable to find à Megillah written in He- 
brew (Tosef., Meg. ii. 4); and the weekly lessons 
both from the Law and the Prophets were at an 
early date read in Greek in Alexandria (“Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” ix. 780). This makes comprehensible 
the statement that “the Law can be read in any lan- 
guage” (Sotah 38a; Meg. 17b) The well-known 
passage in the Mishnah (Yad. iv. 5) which mentions 
the Levitical impurity occasioned by touching Bib- 
lical books, and which especially excepts the Targum 
from these provisions, has been very properly ex- 
plained by Blau as referring to different degrees of 
sanctity only: no translation could, of course, be put 
upon the same level with the original Hebrew. 
At a later time—perhaps in the second century of 
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the present era—a different view seems to have 
prevailed; and it was seid that the day on which the 
Law was translated into Greek was as unfortunate 
for the Jews as that on which the Golden Calf was 
made (Soferim i. 8, 9). Even to teach children 
Greek was forbidden (Sotah ix. 14); though it was 
still permitted to teach a girl Greek, as à knowledge 
of that language was considered to bean accomplish- 
ment. Evidently this change of view was occa- 
sioned by the rise of the Christian Church, which 
used the Bible only in the Septuagint Version. It 
will be seen that in the Middle Ages the desire to 
please the women during the service and to instruct 
them led to the introduction of the vernacular, espe- 
cially for the prophetical lessons. The treatise So- 
ferim even makes it a duty “to translate, for the 
women, the weekly readings from the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets before the close of the service. The 
translation was not read verse by verse after the 
Hebrew, butas one continuous passage ” (Abrahams, 
“Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 345). 

The eldest and most important of all the versions 
made by Jews is that called * The Septuagint ” (“ In- 
terpretatio septuaginta virorum” or *seniorum"). 
It is a monument of the Greek spoken by the large 
and important Jewish community of Alexandria; 
not of classic Greek, nor even of the Hellenistic style 
affected by Alexandrian writers. If the account 
given by Aristeas be true, some traces of Palestinian 
influence should be found; but a study of the Egyp- 
tian papyri, which are abundant for this particular 
period, is said by both Mahaffy and Deissmann to 
show a verv close similarity between the language 
they represent and that of the Septuagint, not to 
mention the Egyptian words already recognized by 
both Hody and Eichhorn. "These papyri have in a 
measure reinstated Aristeas (about 200 B.c.) in the 
opinion of scholars. Upon his “ Letter to Philoc- 
rates" the tradition as to the origin of the Septua- 

gint rests. It is now believed that 


The Sep- even though he may have been mis- 
tuagint. taken in some points, his facts in gen- 


eral are worthy of credence (Abrahams, 
in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiv. 821). According to 
Aristeas, the Pentateuch was translated at the time 
of Philadelphus, the second Ptolemy (285-247 n.c.), 
which translation was encouraged by the king 
and welcomed by the Jews of Alexandria. Gritz 
(* Gesch. der Juden,” 3d ed., iii. 615) stands alone in 
assigning it to the reign of Philometor (181-146 B.c.). 
Whatever share the king may have had in the work, 
it evidently satisfied a pressing need felt by the Jew- 
ish Community, among whom a knowledge of He- 
brew was rapidly waning before the demands of 
every-day life. ' 

It is not known when the other books of the Bible 
were rendered into Greek. "The grandson of Den 
Sira (182 B.c.), in the prologue to his translation of 
his grandfather's work, speaks of the * Law, Proph- 
ets, and the rest of the books” as being already cur- 
rent in his day. A Greek Chronicles is mentioned 
by Eupolemus (middle of second century m.c.); 
Aristeas, the historian, quotes Job; a foot-note to the 
Greek Esther seems to show that that book was in 
circulation before the end of the second century p.c. : 


17. It is therefore more than probable that the 
whole of the Bible was translated into Greek before 
the beginning of the Christian era (Swete, “ An Iu- 
troduction to the O. T. in Greek,” ch. i). The 
large number of Greek-speaking Jewish communities 
in Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and 
northern Africa must have facilitated its spread in 
all these regions. The quotations from the Old 
Testament found in the New are in the main taken 
from the Septuagint; and even where the citation 
is indireet the influence of this version is clearly 
seen. This will also explain in à measure the un- 
doubted intluence of the Septuagint upon the Syriac 
translation called the * Peshitta.” 

Being a composite work, the translation varies in 
the different books. In the Pentateuch, naturally, 
it adheres most closely to the original; in Job it 
varies therefrom most widely. In some books (e.¢., 
Daniel) the influence of the Jewish Midrash is more 
apparent than in others. Where it is literal it is 
“intolerable as a literary work” (Swete, i5. p. 22). 
The translation, which shows at times a peculiar 
ignorance of Hebrew usage, was evidently made 
from a codex which differed widely in places from the 
text erystallized by the Masorah. Itsinfluence upon 
the Greck-speaking Jews must have been great. In 
course of time it came to be the canonical Greek 
Bible, as Luther’s translation became the German, 
and the Authorized Version the English. It is the 
version used by the Jewish Hellenistic writers, De- 
metrius, Eupolemus, Artabanus, Aristeas, Ezekiel, 
and Aristobulus, as well as in the Book of Wisdom, 
the translation of Ben Sira, and the Jewish Sibyl- 
lines. Hornemann, Siegfried, and Ryle have shown 
that Philo bases his citations from the Bible on the 
Septuagint Version, though he has no scruple about 
modifying them or citing them with much freedom. 
Josephus follows this translation closely (Freuden- 
thal, * Hellenistische Studien," ii. 171; Siegfried, in 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” iii. 32). It became part of 
the Bible of the Christian Church. 

Two things, however, rendered the Septuagint 
unwelcome in the long run to the Jews. Its diver- 
gence from the accepted text (afterward called the 
Masoretic) was too evident; and it therefore could 
not serve as a basis for theological discussion or for 
homiletic interpretation. This distrust was accen- 
tuated by the fact that it had been adopted as Sacred 
Scripture by the new faith. A revision in the sense 
of the canonical Jewish text was necessary. This 
revision was made by a proselyte, AQUILA, who lived 
during the reign of Hadrian (117—138). 
He is reported to have been à pupil of 
R. Akiba and to have embodied in his 
revision the principles of the strictest literal inter- 
pretation of the text: certainly his translation is 
pedantic, and its Greek is uncouth. It strove only 
to reproduce the text word for word, and for this 
reason it grew rapidly in favor in strictly Jewish 
circles where Hebrew was yet understood. Notonly 
in the days of Origen was it thus popular, but, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Jerome and Augustine, 
down to the fourth and fifth centuries. Of this 
translation a few fragments have come down to us, 
together with many citations made by Christian 


Aquila. 


and the Septuagint Psalter is quoted in I Macc. vii. | writers from Origen’s Hexapla. In the middle of 
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the sixth century a certain section of the Jews in 
Byzantium wished to read the Sabbath lections in 
Greek as well as in Hebrew; but the Rabbis and 
authorities desired that only Hebrew should be read. 
The discussion came before the emperor, Justinian, 
who in the year 553 issued a novella in which it was 
expressly stated that “the Hebrews are allowed to 
read the Holy Writ in their synagogues in the Greek 
language”; and the emperor advised them to use 
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words. Strange to say, his version of Daniel entirely 
displaced that of the Septuagint, and in other por- 
tions his translations are occasionally found in ordi- 
nary Septuagint manuscripts. For this fact no suf- 
ficient reason has yet been given. Fragments of his 
work are also found in the remains of Origen’s 
Hexapla. A third translator, Symmachus, whose 
date is not known, tried to smooth down Aquila’s 
un-Grecian Greek by the use of both the Septuagint 
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He seems to be the best stylist of 


* Gesch. der Juden," v. 485). 

A second revision of the Septuagint was made 
by one Theodotion, perhaps a native of Ephesus, 
who may have lived toward the end of the second 
century. He is sometimes said to have been à 
convert to Judaism. His revision, also, is in the na- 
ture of a recurrence to the Hebrew text, but he 
avoids entirely the pedantry of Aquila, and his Greek 
gives a readable text; the only evidences of ped- 
autry are his transliterations of anumber of Hebrew 


all. According to Epiphanius, he was a Samaritan 


convert to Judaism; but Eusebius and | 


Theodotion Jerome make him out an Ebionite. 
and Sym- Of the three other fragmentary trans- 
machus. lations into Greek used by Origen 

in compiling his Hexapla, very little 

is known. It is not even certain that they are the 
work of Jews. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century or at 

the beginning of the fifteenth another translation of 
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the Bible into Greek was made, of which the por- 
tion covering the Pentateuch, Ruth, Proverbs, Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, and Daniel is still 
preserved in manuscript (MS. Gr., No. vii.) in the 
library of St. Mark's, Venice. It has been edited in 
a final form by Oscar von Gebhardt (* Griecus Vene- 
ius.” Leipsic, 1875), with a preface by Franz De- 
litzsch. According to Von Gebhardt, Delitzsch. and 
Freudenthal (* Hellenistische Studien,” p. 129), the 
author was a Jew, who for some reason or other pre- 
ferred the commentary of David Kimhi to that of 
Rashi. The author has also used the former Greek 
versions. The body of the work is done into Attic 
Greek; the Aramaic portions of Daniel are rendered 
into Dorie. Delitzsch has tried to identify the 
author with a certain Eliseus, a learned Jew at the 
court of Murad I. (see " Theol. Lit. Zeit.” i. 107; 
Swete, Le. p. 906: Nestle, Ge, p. $4). On the other 
hand, P. Frank] has tried to show that the translator 
was a Christian and not a Jew (* Monatsschrift.” 
xxiv. 9872) | According to Grütz ("Gesch. der 
Juden,” vii. 318), Shemariah of Negroponte (1328- 
46) rendered the Book of Genesis into Greek, in an 
attempt to bridge over the cleft separating Karaites 
from Rabbinites. But Shemariah's work was a 
commentary and not a translation (Steinschneider, 
" Hebr. Bibl.” xv. 89). On translations of the Haf- 
tarot into Greek see " Magazin." ii. 5. 

The first attempt to translate the Dible into mod- 
ern. Greek was made by a monk of the island of 
Crete. Agapiou by name. In 1543 he published a 
rendering of the Psalms which followed closely the 
Septuagint translation. This preceded 
the first Jewish translation by only a 
few years. One column of the Poly- 
glot Pentateuch (Constantinople, 1547) 
contained a Neo-Greek version in Hebrew characters. 
The dialect used is that of Epirus; and no single 
word of Turkish is to be found init. Though full 
of Hebraisms, it is said to be of importance for the 
study of Greek linguistics. The few copies of this 
edition which are now known to exist do not agree; 
and it has been suggested that corrections were 
made in the text during printing. In the " Revue 
des Etudes Greeques ” (iii. 288 e£ seg.) Belleli has re- 
printed the first four chapters of Genesis; and a 
facsimile of the whole has been published by D. C. 
Hesseling, “Les Cinq Livres de la Loi” (Leyden, 
1897; compare the discussion in “Rev. Etudes 
Juives,? xxxv. 182, 814). A translation of Jonah 
into modern Greek is found in a manuscript volume 
of prayers in the library of the University of Bo- 
logna; and it is known, from R. Meir Katzenellen- 
bogen, that in his day (1470-1565) it was customary 
in Padua toread the Haftarah of the Atonement Day 
in the vernacular; this was aiso the case in Candia 
(IKapsali, ed. Lattes, p. 22). L. Modena has shown 
(* Cataloghi dei Codici Orientali," p. 335, Florence, 
1876) that this thirteenth-century manuscript, which 
came originally from Canea, is similar to MS. No. 
1144 in the Bodleian collection (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” col. 338; “Rev. Etudes Juives,” 
xxii. 185). In 1576 Moses ben Elijah Phobian, or 
Popian, published at Constantinople a Neo-Greek 
translation of Job for the express purpose of facili- 
tating the teaching of Hebrew (Belleli. in “Rev. 
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Etudes Juives,” xxii. 250: compare čb. xxiii. 136, 

xxiv. 160, and Güdemann, * Quellen?" pp. 239-289). 
The Syriac translation of the Old Testament was 
undoubtedly made directly from the Hebrew; 
though at Antioch, during the third century of the 
present era and at later periods, it was revised so as 
to make it conform to the Septuagint. 


The The history of its origin is obscure; 
Peshitta. butit was probably made in Mesopo- 


tamia during the first century. As 
with most of the older translations, various hands 
have been at work here. Perles (* Meletemata 
Peschittoniana," Breslau, 1859), Prager (^ De Veteris 
Testamenti Versione Peschitto," Göttingen, 1875), 
and Bacher (see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE) believe it is the 
work of Jews: but this has not yet been proved; 
and the view of Dathe, Eichhorn, Hitzig, Nóldeko, 
and Renan, that it owes its origin to Judwo-Chris- 
tians, seems more probable. Perles, however, has 
shown that there are unmistakable evidences in the 
Peshitta of the influence of the Targum, especially 
in Genesis. This has been confirmed for Ezekiel 
by Cornill (“Das Buch Ezekiel.” p. 104), for Chron- 
icles by S. Fränkel (in “Jahrb. für Protestantische 
Theologie,” 1879), and for Job by Stenig (^ De Syri- 
aca Libri Jobi Interp.” Helsingfors, 1887), Mandl 
(*Peschitto zu Hiob,” Leipsic, 1892), and Hauman 
(in Stade's “ Zeitschrift," xix. 29). The closest agree- 
ment between the two versions is found in the Book 
of Proverbs; butit is now generallv held that in this 
case the Targum reflects the Peshitta and not vice 
versa, as Maybaum contends (Merx, “ Archiv,” vol. 
ii) This view is upheld by a consideration of the 
general character of the translation (Pinkuss, in 
Stade's "Zeitschrift," xiv. 101; see also Duval, 
“ Littérature Syriaque," 1899, pp. 31 e seq.). 

It is impossible to tell at how early a time the 
Jews commenced to translate the Bible into Arabic. 
After the early victories of the Mohammedans, Ara- 
bic civilization and Arabic surroundings brought 
ihe Jews into very close connection 
with the Arabie language. Even 
where Hebrew was, still kept up, the 
Hebrew alphabet must at times have 
gone Gut of fashion; for there exist some Karaite 
manuscripts of the tenth century, giving the Hebrew 
text in Arabie characters and with the letters used 
as vowel-signs (R. Hórning, “British Museum Ka- 
raite MSS." London, 1889;  Margoliouth, “Cat. 
Hebr. and Samaritan MSS. Brit. Mus." i., Nos. 108, 
104). That the Jews had little scruple in reading 
the Bible in Arabic may be seen from Judah ibn 
Tibbon's advice to his son to read the Sabbath lec- 
tions in that tongue (“ Jew. Quart. Rev.” xii. 484). 
There are no facts, however, which prove that the 
early Jews of Arabia possessed any Arabic trans- 
lation of the Bible. There is a tradition, going back 
to Abu Huraya, a contemporary of Mohammed, that 
“The People of the Book used to read the Taurah 
[Torah] in Hebrew and interpret if in Arabic to the 
followers of Islam”; which tradition is the basis of 
the polemics of Abu Mohammed ibn Hazm (d. 1064). 
Another tradition says that “ Ka'ab the rabbi brought 
a book [*sifr?] to Omar the calif and said, ‘Here 
is the Torah, read it” (Goldziher, in “Z. D. M. G.” 
xxxii. 944) The evidence is insufficient; and there 
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is even less warrant for Sprenger’s idea that 
apocryphal writings were current in Arabia dur- 
ing Mohammed’s days (see Kuenen, “ Volksreligion,” 
p. 297). Ata later time, however, such translations 
must have existed, even though little credence can 
be placed upon the assurances of the polemical 
writers that they had “read this in the Torah” or 
“in the Zabur [Psalms]” (25. p. 851; compare Stade’s 
“Zeitschrift,” xiii. 315). The Fihrist (ed. Flügel, i. 
22) of Al-Nadim mentions an Ahmad ibn Abd Allah 
ibn Salam who translated the Bible into Arabic, at 
the time of Harun al-Rashid. Fahr al-Din al-Razi 
mentions a translation of Habbakuk by the son of 
Rabban al-Tabari (*Z. D. M. G." xlii. 645). Many 
of the Arabic historians, as Al-Tabari, Mas‘udi, 
Hamza, and Biruni, cite passages and recount the 
early history of the Jews in a most circumstantial 
manner. Ibn Kutaibah, the historian (d. 889), says 
that he read the Bible; and he even made a col- 
lection of Biblical passages In a work which has 
been preserved by Ibn Jauzi of the twelfth cen- 
tury (see Haupt and Delitzsch, “Beiträge zur 
Assyriologie," iii. 46; Stade's* Zeitschrift," xv. 199). 
'The first important Arabic translation is that of 
Saadia Gaon (592-942). Theinfluence of this trans- 
lation was in its way as great as that of the gaon’s 
philosophical work. It has remained to this day 
the version for the Jews in Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries: it isdignified by the name “Targum”; and in 
many of the South Arabian Bible manuscripts it 
follows the Aramaic verse by verse, as the Aramaic 
follows the Hebrew. Saadia in the main takes the 
Targum as his guide, especially in doing away with 
all anthropomorphisms. His chief 


Saadia thought, however, is to produce a 
Gaon. readable and intelligible translation. 


In this sense his translation may be 
called free; he was evidently working for a general 
reading public, both Jewish and Mohammedan, and 
not for scholars. Ibn Ezra blames him for the ap- 
parent ease with which he passes over difficulties. 
But, in calling this translation a “tafsir” (explana- 
tion), he meant to indicate that he aimed to present 
the simple sense (^ basit ” =“ peshat ”) of the Biblical 
text; and Abual-Walid looks upon him as the chicf 
representative of this method. His fervent belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the Biblical text kept him 
free. on the one hand, from the influence of his ra- 
tionalistic philosophy and, on the other, from the 
allegorical method of the Talmud (Editio Deren- 
bourg. v. x.; Bacher in Winter and Wüusche, “Jt- 
dische Litteratur,” iij. 944). When no wordin Arabic 
will exactly express his meaning, he uses the Hebrew 
word or adopts the Hebrew construction. In addi- 
tion, he attempts to reproduce Ifebrew words by 
Arabie words withasimilar sound (Munk, in Cahen's 
“Bible,” ix. 127). Saadia, in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Pentateuch, states that he trans- 
lated it twice: once with a diffuse commentary: the 
second time without the commentary. Of the first 
translation only a few fragments and citations by 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Dahya ben Asher, Abraham 
Maimonides, etc., have been preserved (Derenbourg's 
ed. of the Pentateuch, Hebrew part, p. vii.: * Mo- 
natsschrift,” xH. 205; “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xii. 580). 
Of this work, at one time complete, only the Penta- 
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teuch, Isaiah, Minor Prophets, portions of Judges, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and Daniel are now exfant. 

Saadia’s translation was first printed in the Poly- 
glot Pentateuch, Constantinople, 1546. It was re- 
produced in Arabic characters iu the Paris and Lon- 
don Polyglots (1645-57). From time to time more 
or less critical editions of various portions have been 
published; a complete list of these editions as well 
as of the extant manuscripts is given by Stein- 
schneider in the * Kaufmann Gedenkbuch," pp. 
153 et seg. (see also * Monatsschrift," xli. 124, and 
Engelkemper, “De Saadi:e Gaonis Vita, Bibliorum 
Versione, etc.,” Münster, 1897). A definite edition 
of the translation and commentaries was commenced 
by the late Joseph Derenbourg, “Œuvres Com- 
plétes de R. Saadia,” Paris, 1893 et seg., and is being 
carried on by Hartwig Derenbourg and Mayer Lam- 
bert; the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Proverbs, and Job have 
appeared (1902). 

À number of other translations into Arabic must 
haveexisted. Abual-Walid mentions some of them, 
though it can hardly be determined to-day to which 
translations he refers (Bacher, “Leben und Werke 
des Abulwalid.” p. 99). Some of them, though bear- 
ing no direct relation to that of Saadia, show evident 
traces of his influence. This is true at least of a 
translation of the Minor Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, found in Codex Huntington (No. 206 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford). From this manu- 
script Hosea was published by R. Schróter in Merx, 

“Archiv, " i. 28 e£ seg. M. Peritz has 


Other edited “Zwei Alte Uebersetzungen 
Arabic des Buches Ruth,” Berlin, 1900 (4 Mo- 
Versions. natsschrift," 1899, pp. 49 e£ seq.). The 


second of these, from a manuscript in 
the British Museum, though it shows most of the 
peculiarities of Saadia’s translation, is not by him 
(sce also Poznanski, in “Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl." iv. 
167). Nothing is known of the fragments of the 
Arabic version of the Pentateuch found in the 
twelfth-century manuscript, St. Petersburg. Nos. 
137 and 188 (Harkavy-Strack, “Catalog.” p. 164). 
Another translation of the Five Scrolls is found in 
British Museum MSS., Nos. 146, 147 (Poznanski, in 
“Rev. Etudes Juives,” xli. 802). A rimed version 
of the Psalms was made by one Hatz al-Kuti (tenth 
century), which is contained in a manuscript of the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan (Hammer-Purgstall in 
“Bibl. Ital. di Letteratura." civ. 36), copied in 1625 
from a manuscript in the Escurial, which has since 
been lost. It is cited by Moses ibn Ezra in his 
5 Poetics”; but it is evident that this translation was 
made by one who was not even, as has been sup- 
posed, a baptized Jew (* Hebr. Bibl.” x. 26). Neu- 
bauer has pointed out (^ Rev. Etudes Juives." Xxx. 
65) that it contains Christian quotations; and the 
term “the Goth” (čb. p. 818) would sufficiently indi- 
cate that the author was a Christian. A version of 
Ecclesiastes by Judah ibn Ghayyat has been pub- 
lished by J. Lówy, Leyden, 1884 (sec Rahmer's 
“Jüdisches Litteratur-Blatt," May 29, 1884, p. 88). 
In the thirteenth century a translation of the Pen- 
tateuch was made by an African Jew. who also 
based his work on that of Saadia. It is known as 
the * Arabs Erpenii” (^ Pent. Mosis Arabice," Lug.- 
Bat. MS., No. 1622). (On a supposed translation of 
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the Psalms by Saadia ben Levi Azankot see Stein- 
schneider, * Cat. Bodl.? col. 2227.) In modern times 
several Arabic translations of the Bible have been 
published in India; e.g., by Ezekiel Shem-Tob David, 
Bombay, 1889, and the Apocrypha by Joseph David, 
Bombay, 1895. 

It was natural that the Karaites should refuse to 
make use of the version in Arabie made by their 
arch-enemy, Saadia. Only two or three of their at- 
tempts to replace it have eome down; and even 
these have been preserved in a most fragmentary 

formonly. Oneof the earliest of these 


Karaite attempts was that made by Joshua 
Versions. b. Ari, or, to give him the name by 


which he is better known, Abu al- 
Faraj Furkan ibn Asad, alearned Jerusalem Karaite 
of the middle of the eleventh century. A portion of 
his Arabic translation of the Pentateuch is to be 
found in MS. Or. 2491 of the British Museum. It 
shows occasionally a decided rationalistic tendency, 
explanatory glosses being introduced here and there 
into the text (G. Margoliouth, in * Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
xi.190) Whether Japheth ha-Levi (Ibn Ali al- 
Basri) really translated any parts of the Bible (Mar- 
goliouth, * Descriptive List," pp. 25 e£ seg.), is unde- 
termined; but it is known that he had theambitious 
desire to write an exteusive commentary upon the 
whole Bible (Steinschneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 
041). According to Margoliouth (* Cat. Hebr. and 
Samaritan MSs. Brit. Mus.” p. 71), MS. Brit. Mus. 
101 (Or. 2431) contains an Arabictranslation of the 
Pentateuch based upon that of Japheth. 

The translation of Saadia, as is said above, had 
become a standard work in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria. But to the Samaritans it was as distasteful 
(Harkavy, * Hadashim,” No. 7, p. 22) as it no doubt 
had been to the Karaites, because of the rabbinical 
interpretations whieh it represented. 
At some time, perhaps during the 
thirteenth century, it was revised by 
a Samaritan with the express pur- 
pose of adapting it to the use of his 
coreligionists. "This revision is usually held to have 
been made by Abu Sa‘id ibn abu al-Husain ibn abu 
Sa‘id, aud has claimed the attention of European 
scholars such as De Saey (“Mémoires de l'Acadé- 
mie.” 1808, xlix. 1 e£ seg.), Gesenius (*De Penta- 
teuchi Samaritani Origine, Indole et Auctoritate,” 
p. 120, Halle, 1815), and Juynboll (* Commentatio 
de Versione Arabico-Samaritana,” Amsterdam, 1846). 
Of it Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus have been 
edited by A. Kuenen (Leyden, 1851-54; see Kohn, 
“Zur Sprache der Samaritaner,” p. 184; Nestle, Le. 
p. 193). Abu Sa‘id was supposed to have lived 
about the year 1070; but Wreschner (*Samarita- 
nische Tradition,” 1888, p. xix.) has shown that he 
flourished in the thirteenth century. According to 
Joseph Bloch, “Die Samaritanisch-Arabische Pen- 
tateuch Uecbersetzung,” p. 16, Berlin, 1901, the real 
translator is perhaps the Tyrian, Abu al-Hasan, and 
Abu Sa‘id is only a scholiast. If this be true, it 
was not the first translation; for one was made in the 
twelfth century by Sadaka ibn Munajja of Damas- 
cus, a physician in the service of Sultan Malik al- 
Ashraf (Haji Khalifah, ii. 402; Neubauer, “ Chro- 
nique Samaritaine," p. 112). 


Samaritan 
Revision 
of Saadia. 
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It is not known at what time the first translations 
of the Bible were made into Persian. From quota- 
tions in the ? Dinkard " and the *Shikand Gumanik 
Viyar" (theological works of the Sassanian period), 
James Darmesteter has supposed that one existed in 
Pahlavi (* Rev. Etudes Juives," xviii. 5); but the 

supposition is unsupported by any real 


Persian evidence. Blau also (“ Einleitung." p. 
Versions.  95)seems to incline to this opinion, be- 


cause Bab. Meg. 18a speaks of a seroll ` 
of Esther in the Elamite and Median languages. 
According to Maimonides, the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into Persian many hundred years previous to 
Mohammed (Zunz, * Q. V.” 2d ed., p. 9. This state- 
ment also can not be further substantiated. The 
earliest version of which we have any knowledge is 
that made by Jacob ben Joseph Tawus, and printed 
in Hebrew characters in the Polyglot Pentateuch,- 
Constantinople, 1546. This was transcribed into 
Persian characters and ‘translated into Latin by 
Thomas Hyde, in which form it was published in 
the London Polyglot. Kohut (“Beleuchtung der 
Persischen Pentateuch-Uebersetzung,? 1871) places 
Tawus in the first half of the sixteenth century 
(compare also Zunz, * G. S." ii. 136). According to 
Steinschneider (* Jewish Literature," p. 321), Tawus 
made use of an earlier translation made in the thir- 
teenth century (see Munk, in Cahen's * Bible," vol. 
ix.) which followed the Targum and the commen- 
tary of David Kimhi. A number of translations 
into Persian are to be found in the various collec- 
tions of manuscript, of which the following is ¢ 
partial list: 


Pentateuch: Vatican MS. 61 (Guidi, in * Rendiconti . 
Lincei," 1885, p. 347). 

Codex Adler B. 63, written in 1776 (* Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
x. 596). 

Codex St. Petersburg 141 (not by Tawus; Harkav y-Strack, 
“Cat.” p. 166). 

Psalms: Vatican MS. 37: Bodleian MS. 1830. 

Vatican MS. 42; Bodleian MS. 1827 (Jewish? Horn, in 
“Z. D.M. Gs” IL y) 

Codex Adler B. 27 (" Jew. Quart, Rev.” x. 592). 

Brit. Mus. MSS. 159, 160 (transl. about 1470 by Baba b. 
Muriel of Ispahan; Margoliouth, '* Cat. of Hebr. and 
Samaritan MSS. Brit. Mus.” p. 120). 

Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 4729 (dated 1822; 
vii. 119). 

Proverbs, Canticles, Ruth, Ecclesiastes : Paris MS. 116 (^ Cat, des 
MSS. Héb. de la Bibl. Nat.’’). 
Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes: Codex Adler D. 46 (" Jew. 
Quart. Rev." x. 505). 
Paris MS. I1? (Cat. des MSS. Héb. de la Bibl. Nat."). 
Proverbs: On a translation now lost, see Lagarde, ©“ Symmicta,”’ 
ii. 14. 
Job and Lamentations: Codex de Rossi 1093 (Zunz, *' G. S." iii. 
155). 
Paris MS. 118 (* Cat. des MSS. Hébreux de la Bibl. Nat.""). 
Job: Codex St. Petersburg 142 (Harkavy-Strack, p. 167). 

Paris MSS. 120, 121 (*' Catalogue." ete.). 

Song of Songs: Codex Adler B. 12 (Jew, Quart. Rev.” x. 589). 

Daniel: Paris MSS. 128, 129 (** Catalogue,” ete.). 

Esther: Codex Adler T. 16 and 27 (Jew. Quart. Rev.” x, 598, 
599). 

Paris MS. 127 (“ Catalogue," ete.). 

Tobit, Judith, Bel and Dragon, Antioehus: Codex Bodleian 150. 

Minor Prophets: Codex St. Petersburg 189 and Codex B, 18 
(Harkavy-Strack, pp. 165, 262). 

Haftarot: Codex St. Petersburg 140 (Harkavy-Strack, p. 166). 


There are also some quite modern translations 
into Persian, as ‘DS Dn ny nonn D. Vienna, 
1883 (transl. by Benjamin Cohen of Bokhara: see 
" Lit.-Blatt für Or. Phil" i. 186); Dan ny “Syn 


. dei 


"Jew, Quart. Rev.” 
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nm “DONS, Jerusalem, 1885; Job, 24.; the latter 
two also translated by Benjamin Cohen. 

For the use of the Karaites in the Crimea and 
Turkey, a translation has been made into the Tsha- 
gatai-Tatar dialect. The Pentateuch was printed 
(text and Tshagatai in Hebrew characters) by 'Irab 
Ozlu & Sons, Constantinople, 1836, with the title 
Yn 5uype^ peba moon t» by MYNNI tap; on 


the margin are the mson P35: and 
acrostic poems are added by Abraham 


ben Samuel, Simhah ben Joseph MN 
(Chages?) Isaae Cohen, and Isaac ben 
Samuel Cohen of Jerusalem. The whole Bible was 
printed in Tshagatai by Mordecai Trishkin (4 vols., 
Goslov, 1841-49; see “Jew. Quart. Rey.” xn. 686). 
Extracts are also to be found in the 3*1 95? of Musa- 
fia, printed at Ortakói (Constantinople), 1825, and 
published by the same firm that edited the Penta- 
teuch of 1886 (* Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 549). Man- 
uscripts of such translations exist also in the Im- 
perial Library at St. Petersburg (Nos. 148-146; 
Harkavy-Strack, “Cat.” pp. 167-170). 

Talmud tradition expressly speaks of a Coptic 
translation of the Bible (Meg. 18a; Shabbat 115a). 
Cornill, in his examination of the Coptic text of 
Ezekiel, finds the one published by 


Tatar 
Versions. 


Coptic Tattam to be of composite character 
and Hun- and not simply a translation of the 
garian. Septuagint. Blau believes that it was 


made directly from the Hebrew text 
(* Einleitung," p. 91; “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ix. 728). 

No Jewish translation into Hungarian was made 
until quite recently, the Jews of Hungary making 
use of the Catholie and Protestant versions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century M. Bloch (Ballaghi) 
attempted sucha rendering; but he was not success- 
ful. His plan has recently (1902) been carried out; 
and the Pentateuch (by M. Bernstein and M. Blau), 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings (by Julius 
Fischer, Bánóezi, Dacher, and Krauss) have ap- 
peared (see * Rev. Etudes Juives,” xliii. 158). 

The translation of the Bible into the German dia- 
lect spoken by the Jews of middle Europe was com- 
menced at an early date. A manuscript in the col- 
lection of De Rossi, dated Mantua, 1421, contains a 
Judxo-German translation of Joshua, Judges, Jonah, 

and four of the Megillot. De Rossi 


Judseeo- supposed them to be written in Polish 
German, because they were brought to Italy by 


Polish Jews (Neubauer, in “Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” iv. 708). Such translations were tech- 
nically known as “Teutsch-Hummash.” A printer 
had innocently placed the words APPA n» wy (Cant. 
iii. 11) on the title-page of such a translation made 
by Jacob ben Isaae of Janow (Lublin, 17th century ?). 
from which they became familiarly called * Ze'e- 
nah U-re'ennah ?; and down to the time of Mendels- 
sohn's translation they were popular reading-books, 
especially for women on Saturdays. They were em- 
bellished with all manner of explanations, legends, 
and moral sayings, which were inserted into the text 
(Steinschneider, * Volkslitteratur der Juden,” p. 11). 
The first rendering of this kind was made by a 
convert, Michael Adam, the translator of Yosippon 
into Judieo-German, It was published by Paulus 
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Fagius, Constance, 1543-44 (Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl." Nos. 1187, 4833; Perles, in * Monatsschrift,” 
xxv. 361; id. * Aramüische Studien," p. 167; “Rev. 
Etudes Juives,? v. 148, 315), and was reprinted at 
Basel in 1593 and 1607. It has nothing in common 
with Luther's translation, as Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr." 
iv. 198) supposes. This Pentateuch was reprinted 
at Cremona, 1560 (ed. Judah ben Moses Naphtali); 
Basel, 1583; db. 1608: Prague, 1608, 1610; Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1687. A rimed version of it 
appeared at Fürth, 1692, and Wilmersdorf, 1718: 
and a second rimed version of Genesis was made by 
a certain Aaron of Prague during the seventeenth 
century. In 1543-44 Paulus /Emilius published a 
similar translation of the Pentatcuch (Augsburg, 
1544). It is uncertain whether Æmilius simply 
copied the edition of Adam or not (Steinschneider, 
in “Zeit. für Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” i. 
286). Æmilius also edited at Ingolstadt (1562) the 
Judzo-German rimed translation of Samuel in Ger- 
man characters. This was a mere copy of the edi- 
tion in Hebrew characters by Hayyim ben David 
Schwartz, Augsburg, 1544 (75.1. 2855). It was called 


the "3 ONIS (“Samuel Book") This was re- 
printed at Mantua about 1562; Cracow, 1593; 


Prague, 1609; Basel, 1612. Schwartz also published 
a rimed translation of Kings, PN D'355 45D wt 
INDY top, Augsburg, 1549; Prague, 1607. A 
translation of Judges (rimed) appeared at Mantua 
in 1561; one of Joshua, * derneut in teutscher Sprach, 
wolgereimt . . . hübsch mit Midraschim,” at Cra- 
cow in 1588 or 1594; one of Canticles, by Isaac Sulkes, 
at Cracow in 1579; another by Moses Sürtels, Prague, 
1604; one of Jeremiah, čb. 1602; one of Ezekiel 
(rimed), čb. 1602; and one of Jonah, * 35 ADD mit 
viel pm und alle Midraschim " (rimed), Prague, 
before 1686. 

The first Judeo-German translation of the Psalms 
was that of Elijah Levita (Venice, 1545; Zurich, 1558, 
etc.); it was arranged in the order of the psalms said 
on each day of the week. A rimed 3 D'ann by 
Moses Stendal appeared at Cracow in 1536. Prov- 
erbs was translated by Mordecai ben (Isaac) Jacob 
Tóplitz, Cracow, 1582 (a version also appeared at 
Amsterdam, 1785); and Job by the same (?), Prague, 
1997. A translation of Kings appeared at Cracow 
in 1583 (Neubauer, in *hev. Etudes Juives," v. 
144); one of Esther, 2b. 1596; and one of Daniel, 
“INT in teutscher Sprach hübsch und bescheid- 
lich, gar kurzweilig darin zu leien Weiber und Meid- 
lich,” Cracow, 1588. These editions of Cracow came 
from the press of Isaac ben Aaron Prossnitz, whose 
intention it was to publish the whole Bible in 
Judeo-German in order that “women and children 
might be able to read without the help of a teacher” 
(Perles, in "^ Monatsschrift," xxv. 353). 

The first complete Bible in Judzo-German was 
that of Isaac Blitz, Amsterdam. 1676-78. It was 
for the use of the Polish Jews who had fled thither 

à few years previously because of the 


Isaac Chmielnieki persecutions. It must 
Blitzs have been the intention of the transla- 
Bible. tor to push its sale in Poland also: for 


letters patent were granted for it by 
John Sobieski III. This translation exercised very 
little influence, as the Judao-German in which it 
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was written contained many Dutch words and ex- 
pressions (Wiener, * Yiddish Literature.” p. 19). A 
second translation, in opposition to that of Blitz, 
was published in Amsterdam in 1679 by Joseph 
Witzenhausen, formerly à compositor in the employ 
of Uri Phoebus, the printer of the former edition. 
Witzenhausen was able to secure the approbation of 
the Council of the Four Lands, and his attempt to 


make the Athias edition supersede that of Phoebus 


“occasioned much bad blood (see Joseph ATHIAS). 
A second edition of this last translation was pub- 
lished at Ámsterdam in 1687, and a third, in German 
characters, at Wandsbeck in 1711. A third transla- 
tion, by Süssman Ródelheim and Menahem Man Levi, 
under the title Amy ow, appeared at Amsterdam 
in 1725-29, At the same place in 1135 there was 
published an edition of Proverbs (“ Cat. Rosenthal. 
Bibl.” i. 207) It was more than one hundred years 
before another complete German translation was 
published, namely, at Prague, 1833-37; but this was 
of a composite character, as its editor, W. Meyer, 
made use of various translations (in general, com- 
pare Grünbaum, ‘“ Jiidisch-Deutsche Chrestoma- 
thie,” Leipsic, 1882). 

The growing acquaintance of the Jews with Ger- 
man literature soon produced a marked discontent 
with these Judwo-German translations. This dis- 
content was voiced by the rabbis of Berlin, Mecklen- 
burg, and Courland (Zunz, “G. V." 2d ed., p. 467). 
To meet this want Mendelssohn stepped into the 


breach; and his translation of the 

German  Pentateuch is worthy of more than a 
Transla- passing notice. It had a special im- 
tion— portance in that it not only aroused an 
Mendels- esthetic interest in literature on the 
sohn. part of those who read it, but also 


paved the way for a more general use 
of High German among the Jews of Germany, among 
whom it may be said to have introduced a new lit- 
erary era (Kayserling. “ Moses Mendelssohn,” p. 286; 
“ Literaturblatt des Orients,” 1840, p. 320: Auer- 
bach, in “Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland," i. 25; Wogue, “Hist. de la Bible et 
de l'Exégése," p. 399). Mendelssohn undertook the 
work for the instruction of his own children; but 
upon the advice of Solomon Dubno, consented to 
its publication on condition that Dubno should 
write a commentary explaining the reason why 
Mendelssohn chose his various renderings. A spec- 
imen, * ‘Allim Litrufah," was edited by Dubno 
(Amsterdam, 1778), and aroused the liveliest inter- 
est on the part of Christians as well as of Jews. It 
was natural that it should also evoke strenuous op- 
position, especially on the part of those Jews who 
feared that the reading of High German would cause 
the Jewish youth to neglect their Hebrew studies. 
Foremost in this opposition were the rabbis Eze- 
kiel Landau (d. 1793) of Prague. Raphael ha-Kohen 
(1722-1803), of Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck, 
Hirsch Janow (1750-85) of Fürth, and Phineas Levi 
Horwitz (1740-1803) of Frank fort-on-the-Main. 

In June, 1799, the proposed translation was put 
under the ban at Fürth. It was also forbidden in 
some cities of Poland, and is said even to have been 
publicly burned. An additional ban was laid upon 
it by Raphael ha-Kohen (July 17, 1781: see Grütz, 
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“Gesch. der Juden," xi. 585, note 1). Work on 
it was, however, continued with the assistance of 
Solomon Dubno, Hertz Homberg, and Aaron Jaro- 
slav. Dubno became frightened at the continued 
opposition, and retired, forcing Mendelssohn himself 
to do an additional share of the work. "Though the 
translation was in High German, it was printed in 
Hebrew characters under the title nwn mam D. 
with à Hebrew commentary or *biur," the com- 
mentaries of Rashi, ete., and an introduction by 
Naphtali Hertz Wessely. It appeared in parts— 
Genesis, Berlin, 1780; Exodus, £0. 1781; Leviticus, 
ib. 1782; Numbers and Deuteronomy, 2b. 1788—and 
has often been republished both in German and in 
Hebrew characters, 

An attempt was made in Mendelssohn's time to 
issue an edition in German characters; but the Ger- 
man Jews at that time looked upon the work as so 
exceptionallv strange that its publication had to be 
suspended (Bernfeld, *Juden im 19 Jahrhundert,” 
p. 9. Mendelssohn also published (Berlin, 1783) a 
translation of the Psalms (which, however, follows 
closely that of Luther ; * Literaturblatt des Orients,” 
1840, p. 320) and one of the Song of Solomon (/^. 
1788) These translations attempted a conscientious 
reproduction of the text, and sought to make tho 
pathos of the original felt in the German; and they 
were followed by a large school of translators (sce 
BrvnrsrS) C. E. J. Bunsen (* Vollständiges Bibel- 
werk,” I. xvii) calls these and similar translations 
“Synagogenbibeln.” He says “they do not speak 
in the historical German language, but in the He- 
brieo-rabbinical Judseo-German ” > a verdict which is 
wholly one-sided; if one excepts the proper names, 
where an attempt was made to reproduce the He- 
brew originals (* Monatsschrift,” ix. 156). 

Only a few of Mendelssohn's followers can be 
mentioned here. His translation of the Song of Sol- 
omon was published after his death by Joel Lowe 
and Aaron Wolfson. The first of these also pub- 
lished a translation of Jonah (Berlin, 1788); while 
the second translated Lamentations, Esther, and 
Ruth (Berlin, 1788), Job (db. 1788; Prague, 1791; 
Vienna, 1806), and Kings (Breslau, 1809). Isaac 
Euchel translated Proverbs (Berlin, 1790: Dessau, 
1304), introducing, however, philosophical expres- 
sions into the text, thereby often clouding the mean- 
ing. David Friedlünder, who translated Ecclesiastes 
(in German characters, Berlin, 1788), wrote in a bel- 
letristic style. Meir Obernik translated Joshua, 
Judges, and Samuel, and, together with Samuel 
Detmold, the Second Book of Samuel (AYN nn». 
Vienna, 1792). M. Philippson, Joseph Wolf, Gott- 
hold Salomon, Israel Neumann, and J. Lowe were the 
translators of the Minor Prophets published in Des- 
sau, 1805, under the title FAY AMID (stereoty ped 
as carly as 1837). Wolf also published a translation 
of Daniel (Dessau, 1808); David Ottensosser one of 


Job (Oifenbach, 1807), Isaiah (Fürth, 1807). and 


Lamentations (/5. 1811) and together with S. J. 
Kohn, of Jeremiah (75. 1810) A translation of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Chronicles by Ottensosser, Kohn, and Schwa- 
bacher appeared at Fürth, 1807-93.  [saiah was 
also translated by Isaiah Hochstetter (Winter and 
Wüasche, * Dic Jüdische Litteratur,” iii, 7-44), Jere- 
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miah by Heinemann (Berlin, 1842), Job by Beer 
Blumenfeld (Vienna, 1826), and Psalms by Shalom 
Kohn (Hamburg, 1827). The period of the Men- 
delssohnian biurists may be fittingly said to end with 
the Bible published by Moses Landau (20 parts, 
Prague, 1833-37, mentioned above. Of this work 
the translations of the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Five 
Scrolls were those of Mendelssohn; the translations 
of the other books were contributed by Moses Lan- 
dau, J. Weisse, S. Sachs, A. Benisch, and W. Mayer; 
and the Minor Prophets were reprinted from the 
edition of Dessau, 1805 (Steinschneider, “ Cat. Bodl.” 
No. 972). It may also be added here that an edition 
of Proverbs, Job, and the Five Scrolls, with transla- 
. tions by Obernik. Euchel, Wolfson, Mendelssohn, 
and Friedlünder, had already appeared at Vienna in 
1817-18; and in Hebrew characters at Basel in 
1822-27. 

The translation of Mendelssohn threatened to be- 
come canonical: but the German Jews had tasted of 
modern learning; and toward the latter end of the 
first half of the nineteenth century various individ- 
ual attempts were made to provide better transla- 
tions for the general public, which should reflect the 

progress then already made in Biblical 


Other science. The first in the field was 
German Joseph Johlson (Asher ben Joseph of 
Versions. Fulda), whose attempt, though worthy 


of notice here, was not successful, not- 
withstanding the fact that the text wasaccompanied 
by learned philological notes (Minor Prophets, 
Carlsruhe, 1827; Pentateuch, 7b. 1881; the historical 
books, 20. 1886), Bunsen (l.c. p. xvii.) even declares 
his work to be “ geistreich und scharfsinnig ” (com- 
pare Geiger's “Zeitschrift,” 1836, p. 442; 1887, p. 
121). Mention may also be made of A. A. Wolff's 
double translation (word for word and metrical) of 
Habakkuk; Phobus Philippsohn's * Hosea, Jocl, 
Jonah, Obadiah und Nahum in Metrisch-Deutscher 


Uebersetzung,” Halle, 1827; A. Rebenstein’s (Bern- 


stein's) sentimental translation of the Song of Solo- 
mon (Berlin, 1834; compare “Literaturblatt des 
Orients,” 1840, p. 824); S. H. Auerbach's Ecclesi- 
astes (Breslau, 1887), into which he reads his own 
philosophy; and Michael Sachs's Psalms (Berlin, 
1835). The last was a clear protest against previous 
attempts, which reflected too much the individuality 
of the translators. Sachs tried to give “a purely 
scientific and philological” rendering of the origi- 
nal, taking Rückert as his guide, whose translation 
of Ps. Ixviii. heinserted bodily (see Zunz, in Geiger's 
“Wiss, Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” ii. 499, and in * G. S." iii. 
116, who characterizes the work as “somewhat stiff 
andawkward”). It was reprinted in the edition of the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa non» 101, Fürth, 
1842-47 (Zedner, * Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus." p. 
119), and was revised for Zunz's Bible (* Monats- 
schrift." xxxviii. 507). "This protest was carried to 
excess by Gotthold Salomon, who, in addition to his 
work on the Dessau edition of the Minor Prophets 
(see above), translated the Pentateuch (Krotoschin, 
1848-49: see the criticism of Hess in “ Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1839. p. 80, and of L. Skreinka in “ Litera- 
turblatt des Orients,” 1840, pp. 468 e£ seg.). The 
translations of Job (Glogau, 1836) and of the Penta- 
teuch (čb. 1840) by Heimann Arnheim, though in 
III.—18 


Fürst, and M. Sachs (Berlin, 1838). 


Hebrew characters and intended chiefly for use as 
part of the ritual, show good judgment and philo- 
logical schooling (“ Literaturblatt des Orients," 1840, 
p. 641) Only a mere mention can be made of L. 
Herzberg's Ecclesiastes (Brunswick, 1838; see Zunz, 
in Jost's “Annalen,” 1839, p. 102) and of L. H. 
Lówenstein's metrical translation of Proverbs and 
Lamentations (Frankfort-on-the- Main, 1837-38). 
Gotthold Salomon’s “Deutsche Volks- und Schul- 
Bibel” (Altona, 1887) was the first translation of the 
entire Old Testament in German characters made by 
a Jew. It was stereotyped and was intended to be 
sold so cheaply that every one could afford to buy 
it (see the correspondence in Jost’s ^ Annalen,” 1839, 
Nos. 12 ef seg.). 

More important was the attempt made by L. Zunz 
to provide a Bible for school and home. As editor, 
he translated only the books of Chronicles, the rest 
of the work being done by H. Arnheim, Julius 
Zunz succeeded 
in a large measure in producing a 
translation which, while it kept strictly 
to the Masoretic text, was abreast of 
the scholarship of his day and free 
from the circumlocutions and idiotisms of previous 
translators, though it still preserved the translitera- 
tion of the Hebrew names (Nestle, “ Bibel-Ueberset- 
zungen," p. 142). Mendelssohn had translated nei- 
ther Prophetsnor Hagiographa ; and it is therefore no 
wonder that the Zunz Bible passed through at least 
six editions up to 1855 and twelve up to 1889 (see 
Rosin, in * Monatsschrift," xxxviii. 512). Only afew 
years later another popular translation was produced 
by Solomon Herxheimer (Berlin, 1841-48; 3d ed. of 
the Pentateuch, 1865), to which an explanatory and 
homiletie commentary was added. Though evidently 
meant to take the place of Mendelssohn's biur, Herx- 
heimer expressly states that his work was done “for 
Jews and Christians? (Jost's * Annalen," 1839, pp. 
919 et seg.; “Literaturblatt des Orients,” 1840, p. 
913). 

A still more ambitious attempt was that of Lud- 
wig Philippson. He translated the text anew, aim- 
ing to include the latest assured results of criticism 
and to produce what in every sense might be called 
a family Bible, For this reason for the first time 
illustrations were added, together with introductions 
and an extensive commentary intended for the intel- 
ligent layman. "This work oceupied Philippson for 
eighteen years, and was published at Leipsic, 1889- 
56; 2d ed., 1858-59; 8d ed., 1862. His transla- 
tion was then published, together with the Doré 
illustrations, by the Israelitische Bibel-Anstalt, re- 
vised by W. Landau and S. I. Kämpf (Stuttgart, 
1875), Of this translation separate editions of the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and of the Pentateuch to- 
gether with Isaiah, were published (see M. Philipp- 
son, in “Rev. Etudes Juives,” xlii. 30). But even 
the slight concessions made in these translations to 
the modern exegetical spirit gave offense in some 
quarters; a rival Bible-house, the Orthodoxe Israe- 
litische Bibel-Anstalt, was established, which, on the 
basis of J. Z. Mecklenbure’s * Ha-Ketab we-ha- 
Kabbalah” (Leipsie, 1839), produced a translation 
of the Bible strictly on the lines of Jewish traditional 
exegesis (čb. 1865). "The Pentateuch translation by 


Zunz’s 
Bible. 
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J. Kosmann (Königsberg, 1847-52) had a similar end 
in view. Still further in this direction, and in 
evident protest aguinst modern Christian radical 
exegesis, which he entirely ignores, went Samuel 
Raphael Hirsch. In his translation of the Penta- 
teuch (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1307; 3d ed., 1899) 
and of the Psalms (1882), as well as in the transla- 
tion of the Minor Prophets by his son, M. Hirsch (čb. 
1900), a return is seen to the “derash,” from which 
the whole school of Mendelssohn and his followers 
had tried to free themselves (see "Zeit. für Heb. 
Bibl.” v, 78). Of L. J. Mandelstamm's “Die Bibel 
Neu Uebersetzt," partly with the assistance of M. 
Kirehstein, only Genesis and the Song of Solomon 
seem to have appeared (Berlin, 1862-64). In 1901 a 
new translation by S. Bernfeld was commenced. 
It keeps stricily to the Masorah and preserves the 
Hebrew form of the proper names. 

During all this tine many translations of individ- 
ual books appeared, of which the following is à 
partial list, cited under the names of their respective 
authors: 


Israel ben Abraham, Job, in Hebrew characters, Prague, 1791. 

Shalom Kohn, Psalms, Hamburg, 1827. 

Mendel Stern, Proverbs, in Hebrew characters, Presburg, 1893. 

J. Wolfson, * Das Buch Hiob.... Neu Uebersetzt . . .," 
Breslau-Leipsie, 1845. 

E. J. Blücher, * Ruth, mit Deutscher Uebersetzung," Lem- 
berg, 1843. 

M. Lowenthal, "3YN .. . Nebst Uebersetzung . . 
fort-on-the-Main, 1316. 

" Das Hohe Lied . . . Neue Deutsche Uebersetzung," Vienna, 
1841. 

Samuel Aschkenazi, 337m ANS /D (Song of Solomon, in He- 
brew characters), Presburg, 1847. 

32523 N25 (A new translation of the Pentateuch, in He- 
brew characters), Königsberg, 1856. 

"Odiosus," "Das Buch Ijob im Engeren Anschluss an den 
Mass. Urtext” (see ** Hebr. Bibl." vi. 101). 

S. Horwitz, ''Das Hohe-Lied, das Aelteste Dramatische 
Gedicht," Vienna, 1863 (see iP. vi. 62). 

Adolph Brecher, ** Die Psalinen Nebst Uebersetzung,*’ Vienna, 
1864, 

Israel Schwarz, ““Tikwat Enosh” (Job, in German charac- 
ters), Berlin, 1868. 

Singer, Maleachi, 1888. 

Benjamin Hollander, Das Hohelied, Budapest, 1871. 

Hermann Tietz, Das Hohelied, 1871. 

M. Levin, nap ’p (with Judzo-German translation), Odessa, 
1873. 

H. Gratz, “Krit. Commentar zu den Psalmen, Nebst... 
Uebersetzung," Breslau, 1882 (compare his Kohelet, 1871, and 
Song of Songs, 1871). 

S. I. Kampf, Das Hohelied, Prague, 1577; 3d ed., 1884. 

K. Kohler, Das Hohelied, Chicago, 1878. 

Hermann Tietz, * Das Buch der Elegien Metrisch Uebersetzt," 
Schrimm, 1881. 

J. Landsberger, Das Buch Hiob, Darmstadt, 1582. 

D. Leimdórfer, " kohelet . . . Nebst Uebersetzung," Ham- 
burg, 1892. 

Herman Rosenthal, '" Worte des Sammlers (Kohelet) . . . in 
Deutsche Reime Gebracht," New York, 1885 ; 2d ed., 1898. Idem, 
"Das Lied der Lieder, in Neue Deutsche Reime Gebracht,” 
New York, 1893. 

M. Jastrow, " Der Neunzigste Psalm; Uebersetzt," Leipsic, 
1893. 

Salomon Plessner (transl. of Nahum, in his " Biblisches und 
Rabbinisches,”’ pp. 29 et seq.), Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1897. 


. ? Frank- 


Itas mot before the forties of the nineteenth cen- 


tury that the desire made itself really felt among the 
English Jews for a Bible translation of their own 
in the vernacular, though David Levi had in 1787 
(London) produced an English version of the Pen- 
tateuch (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 926). 
Wherever an English Bible was needed by them, 
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they had freely used the King James Version; as is 
seen in the Pentateuch (including Haftarot and 
Scrolls) which was published in London, 1824, under 
the title pep ppn. But the impropriety of the 
use of this version, with its Christian headings and 
its Messianic interpretations, did in the end impress 

itself upon the English Jews (see, for 


English example, S. Bennett, “Critical Re- 
Trans- marks on the Authorized Version,” 
lation. London, 18384; Seelig Newman, 


“ Emendations of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the O. T." London, 1839; Benjamin Marcus, 
"pn pr (Fountain of Life): Mistranslations and 
Difficult Passages of the O. T. Corrected and Ex 
plained,” Dublin, 1854). 

The veneration for this masterpiece of English lit- 
erature had impressed itself upon the Jews also. 
When the Revised Version was published (May 17, 
1881) it was eagerly seized upon as being much more 
suitable for Jewish readers, since in it the headings 
had been removed and the Christology of many pas- 
sages toned down. The Revised Version is used as 
a basis for such books as C. G. Montefiore’s “ Bible 
for Home Reading,” London, 1896, 1901. That the 
revision is not complete from the Jewish point of 
view can be seen from the leaflet issued by the Jew- 
ish Religious Education Board, * Appendix to the 
Revised Version ” (London, 1896), which sets forth 
the “alterations deemed necessary with a view to 
placing the Revised Version in the hands of mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith." These alterations were 
limited to the following sets of cases: viz., “where 
the R. V. departs from the Masoretic text,” and 
*where the R. V. is opposed to Jewish traditional 
interpretation or dogmatie teaching." Isa. lii. 13- 
liii. 12 is there reprinted in full. 

The first to attempt to produce an independent 
Jewish translation was D. A. de Sola of London, who 
in 1840 issued a “Prospectus of a New Edition of the 
Sacred Scriptures, with Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory." Morris J. Raphall and J. L. Lindenthal were 
associated with him in the work. Only one volume, 
Genesis, appeared (London, 1841; 2d ed., 1848), 
Of a similar attempt by S. Bennett, “The Hebrew 
and English Holy Bible," only Gen. i.-xH. appeared 
(1841); though in the same year Francis Barham 
published “The Hebrew and English Holy Bible,” 
which contained Bennett’s revision of the English 
and a revision of the Hebrew by H. A. Henry. An- 
other translation was published by A. Beniscl, 
“Jewish School and Family Bible” (1851-56): and 
still another by M. Friedlander, “wpn ^an». The 
Jewish Family Bible” (1884). This last has had the 
sanction of the chief rabbi of the British Jews. A. 
Elzas has published translations of Proverbs (Leeds 
and London, 1871), Job (1872), Hosea and Joel (1878), 
in an attempt “to put the English reader, at least in 
some degree, in the position of one able to read the 
Hebrew text." None of these versions, however, 


can be said to have replaced either the Authorized 
or the Revised Version in the esteem of the Jewish 


Bible-reading public. 

In the United States the same feeling as in Eng- 
land had been engendered against the headings of 
the Authorized Version. Isaac Leeser attempted to 
rectify this and at the same time so to translate 
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the Bible as to make it represent the best results 
of modern study. The Prophets, Psalms, and Job 
| are practically new versions. In the 


The other parts, the Authorized Version is 
United very closely followed; and though in 
States. most cases the changes Leeser made 


bring the translation nearer to the 
Masoretic text, the beauty of the English was 
often sacrificed. A quarto edition was published in 
1854, and a duodecimo edition in 1856. Despite its 
insufficiencies, the smaller edition has had a wide 
cireulation, due especially to the development of 
Jewish religious school instruction in the United 
States. The inadequacy of Leeser’s translation has, 
however, been felt; and the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America in 1898 took in hand the prepara- 
tion of a complete revision. This is now (1902) 
being made by a number of scholars, with M. Jas- 
trow, Sr., as editor-in-chief, and K. Kohler and F. 
de Sola Mendes as associate editors (see Reports of 
the Jewish Publication Society of America, 1898 et 
seq.). 

Nowhere in Europe is the history of the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the vernacular so interesting 
as it is in Spain. Translations were here made as 
early as the thirteenth century, despite the fact that 

in 1234 Jaime I., by means of secular 

Spanish legislation, prohibited their use (Lea, 

Versions. “History of the Inquisition in the 
Middle Ages,” i. 824). As Berger has 
shown, the earliest Castilian renderings, even when 
made by Christians, stand much closer to the He- 
brew original than do those of any other country. 
This seems to have been due to the early and intense 
influence of the Jews in the peninsula and to the Ori- 
ental coloring of its whole culture. This similarity 
is scen even in the outward form. The Spanish 
translations follow the Hebrew division of the Bible 
into three great parts; and it is significant that the 
first polyglot (Complutensian) saw the light of day 
in Spain. In the production of these translations 
both Jews and converts took a laudable part. One 
of the earliest of such Castilian translations is found 
in the Aragonese MS. i. j, 8 in the Escurial Library, 
Madrid. The Psalms in this manuscript are dis- 
tinctly said to be the translation *que fizo Herman 
el Aleman, segund cuemo esta en el ebraygo." Her- 
man must undoubtedly have known Hebrew, though 
Berger thinks that he made use of J erome's * Psalte- 
rium Hebraicum " and not of the * Psalterium Galli- 
cum.” "This Herman the German is the well-known 
Latin translator of Aristotle, aud lived between 1240 
and 1256. 

In the fifteenth century several revisions of these 
older translations were made, but always according 
to the Hebrew text. Such a revision is represented 
by MSS. i. j, 5 and i. j, 3 in the Escurial and MS. 
cxxiv. 1, 2 (dated 1429) iii the Library of Evora. In 
a number of places these translations ostentatiously 
follow the Hebrew original and run counter to the 


usual Church tradition. MS. i. j. 3 of the Escurial 
is richly illuminated with miniatures, which may 
perhaps have been the work of Hebrew miniaturists. 
In this manuscript not only is the order of the books 
in the Canon the same as in the Hebrew, but the 
Pentateuch is divided into sections which agree with 
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the parashiyot andsedarim. The proper names also 


follow the Hebrew and not the ordinary Latin ver- 


sion. Berger thinks that this manuscript may be 
the work of the baptized Jew, Juan Alfonso de 
Buena, who was in the service of Jaime II. (1416- 
54). An additional interest attaches to these revi- 
sions, as they formed ihe basis for the Spanish of 
the Constantinople Pentateuch of 1547 and for the 
Ferrara Bible; the Ferrara Bible, in its turn, was the 
basis for the Protestant Bible translation by Cassi- 
doro de Reina (1569); for the revision by Cyprian de 
Valera (1602), the * Psalterio de David Conforme a 
la Verdad Hebraica" (Lyons, 1550), and the Psalter 
of Juan Perez (Venice, 1557; see Samuel Berger, in 
“Romania,” xxviii). 

A still further revision, again upon the basis of 
the Hebrew, was made by Rabbi Moses ARRAGEL 


- (1430) for Don Luis de Guzman, master of the Order | 


of Calatrava. According to Berger, this revision 
was made on MS. Escurial i. j, 8. It is provided 
with a commentary, and profusely illustrated, per- 
haps by Jewish artists. A manuscript of the Proph- 
ets, in two languages, in the library of the Academy 
of History in Lisbon follows Arragel’s translation so 
closely that it may possibly represent the first at- 
tempt of Arragel. 

This Castilian translation (or revision) was carried 
by the Spanish exiles into Italy and Turkey. It 
also became the Bible of the Spanish Jews in the 
Netherlands. It appears first in Hebrew characters 
in the Polyglot Pentateuch (Hebrew, Onkelos, Rashi, 
Neo-Greek, and Spanish), published at Constanti- 
nople by Eliezer Bekor Gerson Soncino (see Belleli, 
in “Rev. Etudes Juives,” xxii. 200; Grünbaum, 
* Jüd.-Span. Chrestomathie,” p. 6). The Neo-Greek 
represents a different translation from that of the 
Spanish, From this polyglot it found its way iuto 
the celebrated Ferrara Bible of 1558, which bears the 
title * Biblia en Lengua Española, Traduzida Palabra 
por Palabra de Ja Verdad Hebrayca por Muy Excel- 
lentes Letrados, Vista y Examinada por el Oficio de 
la Inquisicion. Con Privilegio del Ylustrissimo 
Sefior Duque de Ferrara.” Two editions seem to 
have been published: one, for Jews, signed by Abra- 
ham Usque; the other, for Christians, signed by 
Jerome of Vargas (De los Rios, * Juifs d'Espagne, " 
p. 432). 

De los Rios (l.c. p. 480) thinks that the author of 
4 Retratos o Tablas de las Historias del Testamento 
Viejo," Lyons, 1948, a popular exposition of the 
Bible, was a Marano; but this does not seem to have 
been proved. 

The Ferrara Bible of 1558 became the basis for the 
Spanish and Ladino translations which were pub- 
lished at Salonica and Amsterdam. This is seen 
also in the title, which usually runs * Biblia en Len- 
gua Espafiola, Traduzida Palabra por Palabra de la 
Verdad Hebrayca.” | This is also true of the "pon 
eem nya worn con Ladino y Agora Nosa 
Parecedo Comenzar de los DIAN DN,” etc., 
published by Joseph b- Isaac b. Joseph Jabez in 
1568, as Kayserling (Le. p. 28) has clearly shown. 
In Amsterdam the translation remained substantially: 
the same, though it was often revised (^ reformada ”): 
1611; 1630 and 1646, Gillis Joost; corrected by Sam- 
uel de Caceres and printed by Joseph Athias (1661); 
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corrected by Isaac de Abraham Dias and printed by 
David Fernandes (1726); “con las annotaciones de 
Or Torah,” Proops, 1762. This translation also ap- 
peared in Venice, 1780; Constantinople, 1739-438: 
idem, 17450; Vienna (ed. by Israel Bahor Haim and 
Aaron Pollak), 1813-16; and Smyrna, 18388. A 
Ladino translation, in Rashi script, was published at 
Vienna, 1841 (2d ed., 1853), by W. S. Schauffler for 
the American Bible Society (see Twenty-sixth An. 
nual Report of the society, 1849, p. 120). Accord- 
ing to Grünbaum, it bears many points of resem- 
blance to the Pentateuch of 1547 and to the Ferrara 
Bible. 

Various portions of this translation appeared sep- 
arately, an edition of the Pentateuch appearing in 
the same year (1553) and at Ferrara. To this may 
be added the following: 

“ Humas de Parasioth y Aftharoth," ed. Manasseh ben Israel, 
Amsterdam, 1627; ed. Ymanuel Benveniste. ib. 1643; another 
edition was published by Manasseh himself, ib. 1655 (though he 
says of it, "Obra nueva y de mucha utilidad 7"); * Parafrasis 
Comentada sobre el Pentateucho,” ed. Isaac da Fonseca Aboab. 
ib. 1631; " Cinco Libros dela Ley Divina . . . de Nuevo Corrigi- 
dos," by David Tartas, ib. 1691; "Los Cinco Libros . . . Inter- 
pretados en Lengua Española,“ ed. Joseph Franco Serrano, ib. 
1695; 1705 and 1724 (Isaac de Cordova); ' Cinco Libros." cor- 
rected by David de Elisha Pereyra, ib. 1733; “El Libro de la 
Ley," published in Constantinople in 1873, is, according to 
Grünbaum (l.c. 12), a different translation. 

The Psalms were reprinted: Ferrara. 1553; Salo- 
nica, 1582; Amsterdam. 1628, 1730; Vienna, 1822: 
Constantinople, 1886. Several other translations of 
the Psalms were produced during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. David Abenatar Melo, a 
Marano who escaped the Inquisition at Madrid and 
became a Jew again in 1611, published in 1626 (* En 
Franquaforte”) “Los CL Psalmos de David, en 
Lengua Española, en Varias Rimas.” In these 
Psalms he has inserted, when appropriate, an ac- 
count of his own and his people's sufferings (De los 
Rios, Le. pp. 468 et seg.: Kayserling. “Bibl. Esp.- 
Port.-Jud.” pp. 67, 68). A prose translation was 
made by Ephraim Bueno and Jonah Abravanel 
(Ámsterdam, 1650; 2d edition, 1723; see Delos Rios, 
Lc. p. 498). A third translation was made by Jacob 
Judah Leon Templo (m Yon wip. "Las Alabancas 
de Santidad,” Amsterdam, 1671)—a verbatim prose 
translation of the original (De los Rios, le. p. 570; 
Kayserling, l.e. p. 59). 

Of all the Biblical books, Canticles was most fre- 
quently reprinted. A translation was published in 
Hamburg, 1631, by David Cohen Carlos “de len- 
gua Caldayca?; but the favorite rendering was that 
of Abraham de Isaac Lafiado, published in Hebrew 
characters at Venice, 1619, 1654, 1655, 1672, 1710, 
1721, 1739, 1805; Leghorn, 1769, 1797; Vienna, 
1820. The Venice edition was published in Roman 
characters by Moses Belmonte, Amsterdam, 1644, 
and was reprinted at Amsterdam, 1664, 1683, 17 01, 
1712, 1124, and 1766. An edition of the Megillot 
appeared at Constantinople in 1813 (see Kayserling, 
l.e. p. 80): a Megillah in Spanish, dating from the 
early part of the eighteenth century, exists in the 
British Museum (“Jewish Chron.” March 21, 1902, 
p. 24); but the provenience of the translation is un- 
known (on such Megillot see Abrahams, “Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 345). A Portuguese 
translation of the Psalms, under the title “Espejo 
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Fiel de Vidas,” by Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna, ap- 
peared in London, 1720 (Kayserling, Ze. p. 55). 
Both Zunz (* G. V." 2d ed., p. 457) and Güdemann 
(* Erziehungswesen in Italien," p. 206) refer to early 
translations of the Bible into Italian; the lattereven 
speaks of their existence in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Steinschneider has shown (* Mo- 
natssehrift," xlii, 117) that this isan error, Itis true 
that some of the authorities (such as Zedekiah ben 
Abraham and Isaiah de Trani, the younger) laid 
stress upon the necessity of translating the Bible into 
the speech of the country; but Judah ‘Azahel del 
Bene (Ferrara. e. 1650) advised against the practise 
of teaching girls Italian, as he feared they would 
conceive a love for amorous poetry (Vogelstein and 
Rieger, “ Juden in Rom,” ii. 800). It was not before 
the sixteenth century that attempts were made to 
produce versions of portions of the Bible in Italian. 
Steinschneider (Le. p. 818) has given a list of the 
existing manuscript translations. It was toward the 
end of that century that the first translations were 
published. David de Pomis (died after 1593) brought 
out an edition of Ecclesiastes with Italian translation 
at Venice in 1571. It was dedicated to Cardinal Gri- 
mani of Aquileja (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 


218). He also translated Job and Psalms, but never 

published them (“ Monatsschrift, ” xliii. 

Italian 32). Hezekiah Rieti published (Ven- 
Versions. ice, 1617) the text of Proverbs with : 


Italian translation (“Cat. Bodl.” No. 
418); but no reliable account can be found of a 
translation of Job (Rome, 1778) mentioned by 
Zunz. 

The translations made in the nineteenth century 
were all more or less under the influence of Men- 
delssohn's biur. In 1818 I. S. Reggio published at 
Vienna, as a specimen, ten verses of Genesis. He 
then brought out the whole Pentateuch (AMA D 
DON “colla Traduzione Italiana ”), Vienna, 1821; 
and ten years later “Jl Libro d’Isaia, Versione Po- 
etica? (Udine, 1831). Severe criticism was passed 
upon this version, because it seemed to weaken the 
force of many of the Messianic prophecies (see Fürst, 
“Bibl. Jud.” iii. 140). In 1844 there appeared at 
Leghorn (nv3yn wpn) an Italian translation of Job 
(Fürst, “Bibl. Jud.” ii. 282, says it is by Luzzatto); 
and in 1872 a “Pentateuch, rev. von Letteris, mit 
Ital. Uebersetzung von Diodati? (Vienna; perhaps 
also London, 1836, 1864). Lelio della Torre of 
Padua translated the Psalms (Vienna, 1845). But 
these were completely overshadowed by the exact 
and careful versions of S. D. Luzzatto, whose poet- 
ical and literary judgment made him an excellent 
stylist (see * Hebr. Bibl.” vi. 99; Elbogen, in * Mo- 
natsschrift," xliv. 460). He translated the greater 
part of the Old Testament: Isaiah (* I1 Profeta Isaia 
Volgarizzato ”), Padua, 1855-63; Pentateuch, Ro- 
vigo, 1860, Padua, 1876; Prophets, Rovigo, 1868; 
Isaiah, Padua, 1867; Job, Triest, 1853; generally 
with a valuable Hebrew commentary. Other Italian 
translations were produced: by Giuseppe Barzilai, 
“El Cantico dei Cantici" (Triest, 1865) in dramatic 
form, following Mandelstamm’s and Horowitz’s 
German translations; Lamentations (Trieste, 1867); 
by David Castelli, Ecclesiastes (Pisa, 1866); by Ben- 
jamin Consolo, Lamentations, Job, and Psalms (Flor- 
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ence?); by Gino Morpurgo, Ecclesiastes (Padua, 
1898), and Esther (1899). 

Translations of the Old Testament into French were 
not made by Jews prior to the first half of the ninc- 
teenth century. In 1831 Samuel Cahen began a 
monumental work, * La Bible, Traduction Nouvelle " 

(Paris, 1833-46, in 18 volumes), to which 


French wore added many essays by Munk, 
Transla- Zunz, Dukes, and others, and also a 
tions. somewhat rationalistic commentary. 


This work was somewhat severely 
criticized (Abbé B. M. B., *Quelques Mots sur la 
Traduction Nouvelle,” etc., Paris, 1885; “ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1839, p. 80; “Literaturblatt des Orients,” 
1840, pp. 368 et seq. ; Wogue, “ Hist. de la Bible,” p. 
942); but it held the field for many years. A more 
faithful version of the Pentateuch was published in 
1860 by Lazare Wogue. Among other translators 
may be mentioned A. ben Baruch Créhange (Psalms), 
and B. Mossé of Avignon (Psalms) Buta popular 
and cheap Bible in French was sorely needed by the 
French Jews. Such a work has been taken in hand 
by the present chief rabbi of France, Zadok Kahn, 
and the other members of the French rabbinate. 
Wogue's translation was employed as the basis for 
the Pentateuch. The author himself made the nec- 
essary corrections; and before his death he was able 
to finish the translation of the prophetical books 
down to the First Book of Kings (vol. i., Paris, 1899). 
At the same time and under the same auspices, a 
children’s Bible (“Bible de la Jeunesse”) is being 
brought out. 

Few translations have been attempted by the 
Dutch Jews into their vernacular: the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jewsin Holland made use 


Dutch of Spanish; the Ashkenazic Jews, of 
Transla- the Judzo-German version. The ver- 
tions. sion of the Psalms in Dutch printed 


by Joseph Athias was made by Johann 
Leusden. During the nineteenth century transla- 
tions were made by Samuel J. Mulder (see his “ Tets 
over de Vertalingen der Heilige Schrift,” Amsterdam, 
1859): Pentateuch, 1826-42; Major Prophets, 1827; 
Five Scrolls, 1885, 8d ed. 1859; Proverbs, 1836: 
Psalms, 1888; all published in Amsterdam. Healso 
published a “Bijbel voor de Israel. Jeugd,” Leyden, 
1848-54. In 1844 Gabriel J. and M. S. Polak pub- 
lished a Dutch translation of Job, which was to have 
been followed by a translation of the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa. This seems never to have been 
completed. A translation of Isaiah by G. A. Parsen 
also exists; while a new translation of the Penta- 
teuch, together with Targum and Rashi, was brought 
out by A. S. Ondervijser in 1901. 

Jewish translations into Russian are of very recent 
date. The writer knows only of L. I. Mandel- 
stamm's Psalms (Berlin, 1864; 3d ed. 1872), Penta- 
teuch (DIN Bun ay mmn. 8d ed., Berlin, 1872); 
Aaron Pumpiansky's Psalms (Warsaw, 1871); J. 
Cylkow's Psalms (1883); anda version of Esther in 
German (Hebrew characters) and Russian (Warsaw, 
1889). A Polish translation has been published by 
D. Neufeld. 
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BIBLEITZY (BIBLISTS), called also Bible- 
iskoe Bratstvo (Bible Brotherhood): Name 
given to a body of religious reformers, organized in 
the spring of 1882 among the Jewish working classes 
of Elizabethgrad, South Russia, subsequent to the 
riots against the Jews. The founders of the broth- 
erhood, believing that Talmudism in that region was 
chiefly to blame for the false accusations of the anti- 
Semitic press, decided to do away with dogmatic 
theology and all religious ceremonies, including even 
prayer. As one of their leaders, E. Ben Sion, ex- 
pressed their views: “Our morality is our religion. 
. .. God, the acme of highest reason, of surest 
truth, and of the most sublime justice, does not de- 
mand any useless external forms and ceremonies." 

Several of the members of the new brotherhood 
were among the first of the Russian Jewish immi- 
grants who came to the United States in 1882, and 
who were incorporated into the * First Jewish Agri- 
cultural Colony,” established by H. Rosenthal at 
Sicily Island, near Bayou Louis, Catahoula parish, 
Louisiana. Theairof freedom and cosmopolitanism 
that they found on reaching the United States has 
left them without a legitimate ground for their 
propaganda. 
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BIBLICAL ETHNOLOGY: The view of race- 
relationship expressed in the Bible. It iscustomary 
to designate the tenth chapter of Genesis as the old- 
est ethnological division of mankind. Earlier than 
this, however, the Egyptians, as known from their 
pictorial representations, distinguished between four 
principal types (races) of mankind; viz., the brown 


Egyptians, the negroes (in the south), the lght- 


complexioned Libyans (in the west), and the light- 
brown Asiatics (in the east). These races were dis- 
tinguished from one another also by their hair-dress- 

ing and their costume. 
It is natural that as soon as a people has a history 
and has, through intercourse with other nations, be- 
come conscious of its individuality, it 


Ethnology should reflect whether it be related to 
in these nations. In the earliest times 
Genesis. the Hebrews occupied themselves with 


such questions. A great part of the 
tales of primeval and patriarchal history recorded 
in Genesis is ethnological in its bearing; that is, 
these stories were given to elucidate the question of 
interracial relationship. Therefore the more clearly 
the people of Israel became conscious of their inde- 
pendent position among the nations, the livelier be- 
came their interest in Israel's special position among 
the nations, and in the questions regarding the origin 
of neighboring peoples. The consciousness of an 
especial relation to God must necessarily have re- 
acted to strengthen the conviction that their posi- 
tion among the nations must bea very distinguished 
one when regarded also in the light of descent. 
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In order to understand what is narrated in these 
accounts of Genesis and of other sources, regarding 
the relation of the several nations and tribes to 
Israel, it is necessary to consider fora moment the 
form in which these statements are always made. 
The relations between the peoples are invariably 
represented in the form of genealogical tables show- 
ing the descent from remote progenitors. The 
Edomites and the Israelites are the most closely re- 
lated. This is expressed in the form of a statement 
that Esau and Jacob, the progenitors of the two 
peoples, are brothers, The genealogical tables of 
the nations, in Gen. x., reveal at a glance that a 
great number of the names are not used to designate 


persons, but peoples, and even whole lands; as, for 


instance, Cush, Mizraim, Asshur, Aram, ete. The 
relations between these persons must therefore be 
understood as explaining the relations between the 
peoples in question. 

This mode of representing the international rela- 
tion is by no means, however, based upon a poetic 
personification of the tribes. The Hebrew writer 
does not interpret such a form of expression figura- 

tively; on the contrary, it is based by 
Early him upon a definite conception regard- 
Attempts ing the origin of nations, a conception 
at Which assumes that the tribes and peo- 
Ethnology. ples are in reality a development of 
the family, and may thus be traced to 
one progenitor. By means of marriages and births 
the family grows to the clan, and the clan to the 
tribe; this ugain ramifies into various tribes, which, 
under certain conditions, unite to form a people, as 
in the case of the twelve tribes of Israel; or they 
may separate, as did Moab and Ammon, constitu- 
ting two distinct tribes, This theory, ugain, goes 
back to the view shared by all Semites, according 
to which blood-relationship alone can constitute a 
strong and permanent bond ina group of people, 
and impose binding obligations. 

The ancient form of genealogy is well adapted for 
the representation not only of purely ethnological, 
but also of ethnographical. geographical, and histor- 
ical relations. In this regard antiquity makes no 
close discrimination. When, for example, one na- 
tion is to be characterized as more powerful than an- 
other, the former is represented as a first-born son, 
. the other as a younger brother; or the former is the 
Son of a favorite wife, the other the son of a concu- 
bine. Esau is a hunter; Jacob, a herdsman, a dis- 
tinction serving to characterize the respective peo- 
ples. Similarly, geographical proximity converts 
Sidon and Heth into sons of Canaan. 

The interest of antiquity was naturally directed 
more closely to the neighboring nations with which 
Israel, from the beginning, cultivated close relations. 

To Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the 


Based Arabian tribes, Israel felt closely re- 
on Sym- lated; hence, Edom (Esau) is the 
pathies brother of Jacob; Ishmael, the brother 
and An- of Isaac; and Ammon and Moab are 
tipathies. sonsof Abraham’snephew, Lot. Their 


relationship to the Arameans is also 
close: Jacob’s wives are daughters of the Aramean 
Laban. Thereverse, however, is true of the inhabit- 
ants of the land west of the Jordan, the Canaanites, 
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with whom Israel will have nothing in common; 
for which reason, according to the old accounts 
of Noah, these tribes are held to belong to an entirely 
different branch of the human family. "Thisis com- 
prehensible in view of the mutual hatred growing 
out of the historical situation, the conflicts for the 
land, and other opposing elements. The concep- 
tion, however, can not endure before modern inves- 
tigation. It has been shown beyond a doubt that 
the Canaanites, both as regards language and de- 
scent, were very closely related to the Hebrews, and 
that they are to be classed, not among the Hamites, 
but among the Semites. 

With the extension of the politieal horizon of the 
Israelites, and the continual absorption of new peo- 
ples, these ethnological views were inevitably ex- 
tended. Based upon the ancient accounts of the 
patriarchs, a theory gradually developed, assuming 
a homogeneity and relation between the several peo- 
ples: and itis this theory which has been perpetu- 
ated in Gen. x., the so-called genealogy of the na- 
tions. ln connection with the accounts of Noah 
(Gen. ix. 18 e£ seq.), the whole race of man, which is 
descended from his sons, is divided into three great 
classes: Shem, Ham, and Japheth. In the original 
narrative of Noah the three sons are named Shem, 
Canaan (not Ham), and Japheth. The reason for 
this division into three sons, or three races, is not 
known. The Egyptians, as already stated, distin- 
guished fourraces; nor cana parallel to the Hebrew 
classification be found among the Babylonians. Ac- 
cording to Winckler, the ternary division is probably 
associated with the great importance attached to the 
figure “3” in the old system of cosmography (com- 
pare Stade, “Geschichte Israels," ii. 975 et seg.). 
Others (¢.g., Stade, čb. i. 109 e£ seg.), basing their as- 
sumption upon the above statement that Ham was 
originally called " Canaan," believe that a purely 
Palestinian triad was meant, consisting of the He- 
brews, Philistines, and Canaanites (Shem, Japheth, 
and Ham), and that this triad was afterward ex- 
tended to include all mankind. The most recent 
commentary by Gunkel declares that the ternary 
division indicates the conditions of a very ancient 
pre-Israelitish period, when Canaan, in the widest 
sense of the name—that is, the land between the 
Taurus and Egypt—was subjugated from the east by 
nomad Semitic tribes, while at the same time the 
Hittite migrations brought down Japheth from the 
north to spread over the land of Canaan. But this 
is uncertain; and no definite reason has hitherto been 
assigned for the tripartite ethnological division. 

The scope of this genealogical table of the nations 
is, of course, narrow from the modern point of view. 
The nations mentioned in it are the peoples known 
to the Israelites, either through actual contact or by 
report, and grouped principally about the Mediter- 
anean in Asia Minor and eastern Palestine. In the 
ethnological phraseology of the present they would 
be classed among the Caucasian nations. Even from 
the standpoint of the Israclites, the ethnological list 
given in Genesis has no claim to completeness, inas- 
much as not only the negroes, who were undoubt- 
edly known to the Israelites of a later period, but 
also the Persians are omitted from it. As the last- 
mentioned people were well known to the post-exilic 
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Jews, their omission from the genealogical table is 
perhaps to be explained by the fact that they were 
not numbered among those ancient nations whose 
origin dates from the Flood. 

As regards the division of the individual peoples 
into these three great classes, the considerations of 
complexion, linguistic differences, historical condi- 
tions, etc., obtaining at the present day were cer- 
tainly not determinative at that time. Indeed, it 
appears that the fundamental distinction was purely 
geographical. To the Japhetic race belonged the 
peoples of the northern zone, of Asia Minor, and of 
the islands and coastlands of the northern Mediter- 
ranean. The Semites dwelt in the middle zone, and 
included the Hebrews and the nations to the east of 
Palestine. The nations in the south were the sons 
of Ham, who lived in northern Africa and southern 
Arabia, and who, as represented by the ancients, 
constituted a homogeneous people. There is only 
one exception to this genealogical arrangement: 
Canaan with his sons, the Phenicians, Hittites, and 
others, dwelt in the middle zone, but were consid- 
ered as belonging to Ham. The reasons for this 
have been given above. 

For details bearing on the foregoing explanation 
of the genealogical tables, see the commentaries on 
Genesis, particularly those of Dillmann. For the 
other data, compare the articles on HAM, JAPHETH, 
RACES oF THE OLD TESTAMENT, and SHEM. 

G. I. Br. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : The science that deals with 
the description and classification of books. As ap- 
plied to books of Jewish interest, it includes (d) 
Hebraica, or books written or printed in Hebrew 
characters; and (b) Judaica, or books in other lan- 
guages, written by or about Jews. Strictly speak- 
ing, the whole of Biblical and Apocryphal literature 
‘and the vast array of commentaries thereon would 
belong to Jewish bibliography; but this is so fully 
treated elsewhere, that Jewish bibliographers as a 
rule have not paid so much attention to it. Even 
with this limitation, the extent of the subject is wide 
enough, a conservative estimate giving 30,000 as the 
number of Hebrew works in existence; and the same 
number of works in modern languages on Jewish 
topies have been published during the past forty 
years alone in the special journals devoted to this 
subject. Any person desiring to keep himself fully 
acquainted with Jewish literature in its wider sense 
would probably have to take account of over 3,000 
(800 Biblical) publications per annum. Many of 
these still remain undescribed; and for others search 
must be made in various quarters. 

The materials from which a description of the ex- 
tent of Jewish literature can be set forth consist, in 

the first instance, of the collections of 
Materials. books and manuscripts made by vari- 
ous Boox-CoLLEcrors in the past, es- 
pecially of those collections of collections which go 
to make up publie LIBRARIES. The earliest ac- 


counts of Jewish literature were based in large meas- 


ure upon such collections; as Bartolocci's on that of 


the Vatican, and Wolf's on the Oppenheimer collec- . 


tion. Later, with the growth of knowledge about 
the extent of the literature, any description of it 
would depend in large measure upon published 


accounts, or CATALOGUES, which have naturally been 
devoted largely to manuscripts. With the growth 
of interest in the history of printing in general, spe- 
cial attention began to be paid to the earliest Hebrew 
printed books, especially those printed before 1540, 
and known as INCUNABULA. 

Having in view the fact that the majority of early 
Hebrew printed books were produced in Italy, it is 
not surprising that the earliest account of Hebrew 
literature in its rabbinic phases should have been 
made by an Italian; though it is a matter for some 

surprise to find that he was a Chris- 

Earliest tian. Bartolocci, in his “Bibliotheca 

Bibli- Magna Rabbinica” (Rome, 1675-94), 
ographies. arranged the books under the names 
of 1,960 rabbis; and his work was sup- 
plemented by Imbonato, whose “ Bibliotheca Latino- 
Hebraica” gives, under 1,319 numbers, 2,166 works 
written in Latin on rabbinic subjects. These were 
followed by the first Jewish bibliographer, Shab- 
bethai Bass, who, in his *Sifte Yeshenim ” (Amster- 
dam, 1680), mainly used the books of the Bet ha- 
Midrash and the library of Aguilar. Bass adopted 
the method of arranging the books according to their 
titles, giving an index of authors and subjects at the 
end. This plan is specially applicable to Hebrew 
books, the titles of which rarely indicate their con- 
tents (see TITLES or Books). Bass’s work forms the 
main foundation of Jewish bibliography of Hebrew 
books; his method having been continued and sup- 
plemented by J. Heilprin and Benjacob, whose “Ozar 
ha-Sefarim ” is the most complete title-list of He- 
brew booksinexistence. S. Wiener, in his elaborate 
catalogue of the Friedland collection at the Asiatic 
Museum, St. Petersburg, also adopts the title-list as 
the most suitable in dealing with Hebrew books. 

These attempts of Bartolocci and Bass were, how- 
ever, entirely superseded by the great work of John 
Christian Wolf, whoin his * Bibliotheca Hebrea” (4 
parts, Hamburg, 1715-33) brought together almost 
all the accessible information relating to Jewish 

authors and their works, as well as to 
J.C. Wolf. the writings of Christians on Jewish 

subjects. The first part gives a cata- 
logue of authors with the names in Hebrew, which 
leads at times to somewhat curious results; the 
second is more of a subject classification of the whole 
of early Jewish literature, including a fair account 
of the Talmud and of the Targumim, from which 
later writers have frequently drawn; and the re- 
maining two parts are supplements containing the 
additional knowledge acquired by Wolf in the later 
years of his life. In the main, Wolf’s materials con- 
sisted of the remarkable Oppenheimer collection, 
which ultimately went to the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford: and for this reason Steinschneider’s great cat- 
alogue of the Bodleian collection repeats in improved 
form much of Wolf’s information. Considering his 
opportunities, Wolf shows remarkable acumen and 
accuracy; and in some respects his work still re- 
mainsof value. A sort of supplement was provided 
by Kocher in his “Nova Bibliotheca Hebraica " 
(Jena, 1788-84). 

The next name of importance is that of Hayyim 
Joseph David Azulai, whose "Shem ha-Gedolim ” 
(Leghorn, 1786-96) added considerably to Shabbethai 
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Bass, mainly from works printed at Leghorn. He 
was supplemented by the joint labors of Nepi and 
Ghirondi (Triest, 1858), who gave an account of the 
Italian rabbis and their voluminous but not very 
important productions. Azulai's work was consoli- 
dated and rearranged by Benjacob in the Wilna edi- 
tion, 1852. 

By a fortunate chance the attention of an Italian 
professor, J. B. de Rossi, was drawn to the subject 
of early Hebrew printing in Italy; and in a number 
of monographs on that subject (* De Typographia 
Hebr.-Ferrar. Comment. Historicus," Parma, 1780; 
" Annali Ebreo-Tipografici di Sabionetta," Erlangen, 
1783; "Annales Hebreo-Typographici," sec. xv., 
1795; “Annales Hebreo-Typographici ab Anno 
1501 ad 1540,” Parma, 1799) he Jaid a firm founda- 
tion for a description of all Hebrew 
books printed up to 1540. The few 
additions that have been made in simi- 
lar lists by Cassel and Steinschneider, 


In- 
cunabula. 


Schwab and Chwolson, have only served to show 


the comparative completeness with which De Rossi 
did his work. Renewed attention has been paid to 
the subject of early Hebrew printed books during 
the last decade. 

With the rise of Jewish science under Rapoport 
and Zunz, bibliography entered upon a new era. 
The same accuracy, thoroughness, and critical acu- 
men which were being devoted to the contents of 
books were also exercised in the description of their 
externalcharacteristics. Zunz himself devoted con- 
siderable attention to the subject, especially to an 
enumeration of the productions of the printing- 
presses of Mantua and Prague; and he also gave a 
summary account of the Italian libraries. Among 
the workers in the field of Jewish bibliography in 
the early part of the nineteenth century may be 
mentioned Dukes and Carmoly; while Michael of- 
fered all the treasures of his library—full of the 
rarest books—to anybody interested in the subject, 
though an account of them appeared only after his 
death. The “Literaturblatt des Orients,” founded 
by Julius Fürst, also helped to revive the study of 
Jewish literature; while its review columns kept 
Jewish scholars acquainted with contemporary pro- 
ductions. 

All these various activities were summed up in 
the ambitious attempt of Julius Fürst in his “ Bibli- 
otheca Judaica," Leipsic, 1848-68. "This work gave 
short titles of about 13,500 (Fürst says 18,000) He- 
brew books, and of perhaps twice that number of 
Judaica. Thelatter contained many, if 
not most,of Y olf's useless Latin disser- 
tations by Christian writers, as well as 
à considerable amount of merely Bib- 
lical exegesis and criticism by Christian theologians. 
Notwithstanding its errors of omission and commis- 
sion, Fürst's work still retains considerable value as 
the first attempt to cover the whole field of Jewish 
bibliography. The names of many writers and 
books are to be found only in its pages; and the 
clearness of print and the shortened form of titles 
make it easy to consult. On the other hand, its 
dates, and indeed data generally, are far from trust- 
worthy; and more than four-fifths of his informa- 
tion was confessedly from second-hand sources. 


Julius 
Furst. 


The only possibility of improvement in regard - 
to accuracy was seen to be in more careful cata- 
loguing; and the epoch after Fürst is characterized 
by a succession of masterpieces in this direction, 
mainly executed by Moritz Steinschneider (b. 1816), 
by whose gigantic labors Jewish bibliography has 
been organized and made an adequate 
instrument for the study of Jewish lit- 
erature and history. As the result of 
thirteen years’ continuous labor, he 
produced his colossal catalogue of the Hebrew 
books in the Bodleian Library (“Catalogus Libro- 
rum Hebrworum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana "), inclu- 
ding all works not in the library, but published up 
to1782. Besides accurate descriptions of each book 
from personal examination, Steinschneider generally 
gives notes upon the author and his works. In 
addition to this, he has described the manuscripts 
in the libraries at Hamburg, Leyden, Munich, and 
Berlin, besides some private collections, and in every 
way has given a model of conciseness and accuracy 
in the description of Hebrew works. The same 
qualities are shown, perhaps in an even higher de- 
gree, in the “Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the 
Library of the British Museum,” by J. Zedner (Lon- 
don, 1867), whose punctilious accuracy and pains- 
taking determination of names and dates leave 
nothing to be desired. The example of the latter 
authority has been followed by Roest in his cat- 
alogue of the Rosenthal collection at Amsterdam 
(“Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica aus der L. 
Rosenthal’schen Bibliothek,” Amsterdam, 1875). 
Steinschneider's work with regard to manuscripts 
has been supplemented by the careful but somewhat 
sparse account of the Hebrew manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library by A. Neubauer (Oxford, 1886). 

Besides devoting so much attention to the bibli- 
ography of the past, Steinschneider founded an 
organ, * Hebrüische Bibliographie," in 1858 for the 
actual description of the Jewish literature of the 
present. The“ Literaturblatt des Orients,” and even 

the general Jewish press, had sporadic- 
Periodical ally reviewed publications of Jewish 
Literature. interest as they appeared; but Stein- 

schneider was the first to attempt a 
systematic, continuous, and complete account of 
Judaica and Hebraica, accompanied by short critical 
notices by himself and friends. This has been con- 
tinued in the "Zeitschrift für Hoebrüische Biblio- 
graphie” (1898, in progress) In addition to these 
may be mentioned N. Brüll's elaborate reviews in 
his "Jahrbücher" (1874-89); the lists given in the 


Cata- 
logues. 


^ Orientalische Bibliographie "; the periodical biblio- 


graphieal notices which appeared in the "Revue 
Etudes Juives" (especially the careful ones of the 
late I. Loeb); besides the series of special bibliogra- 
phies such as the Biblical ones in Stade’s “ Zeit- 
schrift? and the “Theologischer Jahresbericht,” 
and the historical in the “Jahresberichte für Gesch. 
Wissenschaft." Mr. Israel Abrahams gives in the 
"Jewish Chronicle" a summary account of current 
Jewish bibliography which is at once up-to-date 
and trustworthy. M. Schwab has compiled (1899- 
1900) a useful author and subject-index to Jewish 
periodical literature. The only subject-index that 
has hitherto been published, including both books 
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and periodicals, is the careful one, compiled by Rev. 
A. Lowy, of the small collection of Hebraica and 
Judaica in the Guildhall Library, London. A much 
more ambitious attempt is being made by A. 8. 
Freidus to compile a card catalogue (author, sub- 
ject, and title) of the 12,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets of the New York Public Library, which 
already (1902) runs to about 25,000 entries, in- 
cluding articles in periodicals, and even refer- 
ences to Jewish topics found in the works of the 
general library. That collection has been minutely 
arranged on the shelves according to a comprehen- 
sive plan containing about 500 subdivisions, which 
may be considered the first elaborate scheme for 
classifying Jewish literature for library purposes 
(see LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION) No attempt has 
been made since Fürst to compile a complete author 
bibliography; but his work has been supplemented 
by a bookseller, C. D. Lippe of Vienna, who, in three 
successive issues of a “ Bibliographisches Lexicon" 
(1881-99), gives a tolerably full but inaccurate ac- 
count of contemporary Jewish writers (mainly con- 
tributed by themselves); while William Zeitlin has 
made an attempt to enumerate modern Hebrew 
works (1789-1890) in his “ Bibliotheca Hebraica Post- 
Mendelssohniana ” (Leipsic, 1891-95). 

'The present phase of Jewish bibliography is tend- 
ing toward the compilation of lists of worksrelating 
to special subjects. Here, again, Steinschneider 
has been the pioneer. Most of his works, while 
professedly dealing with special topics, concentrate 

attention upon the bibliography of the 

Subject subject; and among other topics which 

Bibli- he has thus bibliographized may be 
ographies. mentioned the polemical literature of 
Jews and Mohammedans, mathemat- 
ical writers among the Jews, Hebrew translations, 
chess, etc. Besides these, his treatises on Jewish liter- 
ature in Ersch and Gruber's * Allg. Encyc. der Wis- 
senschaft und Künste ? (English translation, London, 
1857, and on Italian Jewish literature in the * Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1898-99) are in large measure biblio- 
graphical guides. While an immense debt of grati- 
tude is due to Steinschneider for the facilities he has 
thus afforded, it must be confessed that the style in 
which he has presented his results is sometimes un- 
clear owing to excessive conciseness; and he has 
the unfortunate habit of piling up notices which 
turn out, on inquiry, to be perfectly useless. 

Having in view the present tendency of Jewish 
bibliography, it may be suitable and useful to con- 
clude this rough account with a short bibliography 
of the special bibliographies that have more recently 
been made. Lists made by Wolf and repeated by 
Fürst are of no value for practical purposes. 


Anthropology ; Billings, ‘* Index-Catalogue of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Library," s.v. “Jews”; W. Z. Ripley, ' The Races of 
Europe," New York, 1900. 

Anti-Christiana: De Rossi, ''Bibliotheea Judaica-Anti-Christi- 
ana," Parma, 1800. 

Arabie Writers: Steinschneider, in * Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 483- 
486 (also reprint). 

Blood Accusation: Strack, " Das Blut," Munich, 1900. 

Cabala: Wünsche, in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc." s.v. '* Kab- 
bala.” 

Calendar: Zeitlin, in Gurland, " Luah.”’ 

Catechisms: Strassburger, in his " Gesch. des Unterrichtswe- 
sens," pp. 277-281, Stuttgart, 1885; Schreiber, in * Reform 
Advoeate," Chicago, 1901-2. 


Ceremonies and Customs: A. S. Freidus (printed but not pub- 
lished). 

Chess: Steinschneider, in Van der Linde, * Gesch. des Schach-. 
spiels,” Leyden, 1873 (also separate). 

Circumcision: * Congrès d'Anthropologie à Lisbonne," pp. 598- 
et seq., Lisbon, 1884; ''omóés, '' Della Circoncisione,” pp. 67-71,. 
Florence, 1895. 

Classical Writers: Reinach, '* Textes " ; idem, in Daremberg and. 
aglio, ** Dictionnaire S des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines,’” 
s.v. "Judei"; Mayor, in Notes to Juvenal, x. 100 et seq. 


_ Conversionism (Early): Wolf, ‘Bibl. Heb." ii. pp. 1055-58, 


1067-72. (Later) De Le Roi, "Die Evangelische Christenheit. 
und die Juden,” Leipsic, 1884-92. 

Drama, Hebrew: Berliner, in Moses Zacuto, ' Yesod ‘Olam,’” 
Introduction, Berlin, 1874. 

Education : Strassburger, ‘Gesch. des Unterrichtswesens," pp.. 
273-310, Stuttgart, 1885. 

England: Jacobs and Wolf, '* Bibl. Anglo-Jud." London, 1886. 

Epitaphs: De Castro, " Keur von Grafsteenen," pp. 125-126, 
Leyden. 1883. 

Ethics: S. Stein, ‘‘ Materialien zur Ethik des Talmuds,” pp. 15-185, 
Frankfort, 1894. 

Frankel: Brann, in ‘* Monatsschrift," xlv. 886-852. 

Future Life: E. Abbot, * Literature of a Future Life," Nos. 
1734-1962, 1891. 

Geography: Zunz, in '' G. S." i. 146-216. 

Germany: M. Stern, * Quellenkunde zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland, Berlin, 1892. Early History: Aronius, * Re- 
gesten," Berlin, 1902. 

Graetz: Abrahams, in “ Jew. Quart. Rev.” iv. 194-203. 

Haggadah (Passover): Steinschneider, in Landshuth, * Maggid 
me-Reshit,” Berlin, 1856; Wiener, ''Biblioureea Friedlan- 
diana,” letter 7 (in preparation). 

Hebraists, Christian : Steinschneider, in *' Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl." 
i.-v.; Darling, * Cyc. Bibliographica," London, 1851-59. 

Hebrew Language: Steinschneider, " Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch," Leipsic, 1859; idem, " Zusätze,” 1896. 

Incunabula: J. B. de Rossi, as above; Schwab, ** Les Incuna- 
bles Hébreux,” Paris, 1881; Soncinos Sacchi, "I Tipografi 
Ebrei," Cremona, 1877 ; Manzoni, * Annali Tipografici dei son- 
cino," Bologna, 1883. 

Inquisition: E. N. Adler, in “Jew. Quart. Rev." xiii. 423-482. 

Italian Writers: Mortara, " Indice”; Nepi-Ghirondi, " Toledot. 
Gedole Yisrael *; Steinschneider, in ** Monatsschrift," xlii, xliii. 

Jesus in Jewish Literature: Fürst, " Bibl. Jud." ii. 63-64. 

Jewish Question: Jacobs, * Jewish Question," 1875-84, London, 
1885. 

Karaites: Frankl, in Erseh and Gruber, ** Encyc.” 2d ser., xxxiii. 
s.v. " karaiten ; Ryssel, in Herzog-Hauck, ** Real-Encye." s.v. 

Kaufmann, David: ^" Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David 
Kaufmann," Breslau, 1900. 

Ladino: Kayserling, in Ersch and Gruber, ** Encyc.” s.v. 

Loeb: "Rev. Et. Juives," xxiv, 184-195. 

Luzzatto: "Catalogo Razionato degli Scritti di S. D. L.," Padua, 
1881. 

Maimonides: Steinschneider, in ** Cat. Bodl." cols. 1937-1942. 
Mishneh Torah : Jellinek, * Kontres Rambam,” Vienna, 1893. 

Mathematicians: A. Goldberg, " Die Jiidischen Mathematiker,’” 
Berlin, 1891 (an index to Steinschneider’s " Die Mathematik 
und die Juden "). 

Midrash: Zunz, " G. V." 2d ed., 1892; Strack, in Herzog-Hauck, 
= Real-Encye." 8.v. " Midrasch "5; Jellinek, ** Kontres Maggid,” 
Vienna, 1818. 

Music: “Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh." London, 1887; M. W. 
Kaufmann, Katalog No. 5. 

Names: Jellinek, " Kontres ha-Mazkir," Vienna. 1893. 

Numismatics; Madden, '* Coins of the Jews," London, ISSI. 

Oath (* More Judaico "): Steinschneider, in ** Zeit. Hebr. Bib.” i. 

Paleography: Steinschneider, " Vorlesungen über die Kunde 
der Hebriüischen Handschriften,” in " Centralblatt für Bibli- 
othekswesen ” (also separate, Berlin, 1892). 

Palestine: Steinschneider. in Róhrieht and Meissner, * Deutsche 
Pilgrimweiser," pp. 548-648, 1892; idem, in Lunez," Jeru- 
salem," 1892, iii, iv: Róhrieht, " Bibliotheca Geographica 
Palestine,” Berlin, 1890. 

Periodicals, General: Harkavy, in “* Yevreskaya Biblioteka,” 
vii viii; A. S. Freidus, in “ Bulletin New York Public Li- 
brary,” July, 1902. Hebrew: Van Straalen, " Cat. Hebrew 
Books Brit. Mus." pp. 188-192. 294, 295; Sablotzki, in " Ozar 
ha-Sifrut," v. 270-288. American: A. S. Freidus, in "Am. 
Jewish Year Book," i. 271-283. 

Philo: Sehürer, ** Gesch.” 

Piyyutim : Writers on: Zunz, "' Ritus," i. Writers of: Zunz, 
"Liiteraturgesch." Berlin, 1865; idem, * Nachtrag." 1867. 
First Words: Gestettner, " Mafteah," Berlin, 1889. 
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Polemies, Islamite : Steinschneider, ** Polemische Litteratur.” 

Portugal: Remedios, ** Os Judeus em Portugal," Coimbra, 1895, 
repeated by E. N. Adler, in “Jew. Quart. Rev." xiii. 

Precepts, The 613: Jellinek, " Kontres Taryag," Vienna, 1878. 

Proverbs: Bernstein, ` Catalogue des Livres Parémiologiques,” 
Index. pp. 625-627, Warsaw, 1900. 

Purim and Parodies: Steinschneider, in ‘ Isr. Letterbode,” vii. 
1-18, ix. 45-08: idem, in " Monatsehrift.”’ 

Rapoport: Bernfeld, '"'Toledot Shir,” Warsaw, 1900; ''Das 
Centennarium S. I. L. Rapoports," 1900, pp. 414-416. 

Responsa: British Museum Catalogues ; Rabbinowicz, "Ohel 
Abrabam," s.p. MAYA DN, 

Russia: ` Sistematicheski Ukazatel,” St. Petersburg, 1893. His- 
tory: "Regesty," i. 

Sermons: Maybaum, 
texts), Berlin, 1590. Funeral: 
Vienna, 1884. 

Shuihan ‘Aruk: Steinschneider, in * Cat. Bodl." 

Spain: Jacobs, ** Sources," pp. 218-244, London, 1894. 

Spanish Writers: Kayserling, " Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud.”? 1890. 

Spanish Poets: Idem, ‘* Sephardim," Leipsie, 1859. 

Spinoza: Van der Linde, " Spinoza, Bibliografie,” 1871. 

Steinsehneider: Kohut, in " Steinschneider Festschrift." 

Talmud: Mielziner, ‘‘ Introduction to the Talmud,” pp. 61-102, 
Cincinnati, 1894; S. Stein, * Materialien Zur Ethik," 1894, pp. 
64-179, Editions: Rabbinowicz, '" Ma'amar 'al Hadfasat ha- 
Talmud,” Munich, 1876. Translations: Bischoff, " Kritische 
Gesch. der Thalmud Uebersetzungen.” Methodology: Jelli- 
nek, "kontres Kelalim," Vienna, 1878. Commentaries: idem, 
**Kontres haà-Mefaresh," Vienna, 1877. Indexes: idem, 
" Rontres ha-Mafteah,” Vienna, 1881. 

Ten Tribes: Bancroft, * Native Races of Pacific,” vol. i. 

Tobacco: Steinsehneider, in "Deborah," ix. 3-4, Cincinnati, 
1891. 

Translators : Steinsehneider, ** Hebr. Uebers.” Berlin, 1893. 

Tunis: Cazes, " Notes Bibliographiques sur la Littérature Juive- 
Tunisienne,” Paris, 1893. 

Wandering Jew: Heioig, in ''Centralblatt für Bibliotheks- 
wesen.” 

Wills. Ethical: Abrahams, in Jew. Quart. Rev." iii. 481-484, 
iv. 343-3. 

Woman: Steinschneider, ** Heb. Bibl," i., ii., xix. 

Yiddish: Early Literature, Printed: Steinschneider, in ''Sera- 
peum,"ix.,X. Manuscripts: ib. XXV., xxvi.. xxx. Later Litera- 
ture: L. Wiener, in "" History of Yiddish Literature," pp. 355- 
382, New York, 1899. Philology: Landau, in '* Deutsche Mund- 
arten,” ii. 120-132, Vienna, 1896; Sainean,in "Revue de la 
Soeiété Linguistique," 1902. 

Zuuz: Steinsehneider, '" Die Schriften von Dr. L. Zunz,” Ber- 
lin, 1874. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Bibliographisches, in Z. G. pp. 214-808; 
Fürst, Bibl. J'ud. iii., Preface. 

L. G. J. 

BIBLIOMANCY:* The use of the Bible for 
magic or superstitious purposes. The practise of 
employing sacred books, or words and verses there- 
of, for divination or for magic cures is universal 
alike among pagans and believers in God. What 
the Vedas were to the Hindus (Stenzler, " Abhand- 

lungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes,” vol. vi., 

Leipsic, 1878), Homer to the Greeks (Heim, pp. 496, 

514), and Ovid and Virgil to the Romans (Lamprid- 

ius, “Alexander Severus,” p. 14; “Sortes Virgili- 

ane”), the Old Testament was to the Jews, the Old 

and New Testaments to the Christians (Kraus, s.c. 

"Loos," n. 344;. "Sortes Sanctorum"; compare i. 

158, “Evangeliorum "), and the Koran and Hafiz to 

the Mohammedans (Lane, “ An Account of the Man- 

ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” vol. 

xi). The desire of man to discern the hidden 

future, or to obtain the mastery over nature in hours 

of great anxiety, by some superstitious resort to su- 
perhuman forces, is never altogether extinct in the 

multitude. Deut. vi. 8, 9; xi. 18; and Prov. iii. 22- 


"Jüdisehe Homiletik” (arranged by 
Jellinek, * Kontres ha-Maspid;" 


* For the titles of works cited under abbreviations, see bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the article. 


26, vii. 3, admonishing the people to bind them (the 
words of God) as a sign upon the hand, and have 
them as frontlets between the eyes, and to write 
them upon the posts of the house and upon the gate, 
certainly induced the Jews to use the Bible, or parts 
of it, for protective or talismanic purposes (Targ. to 
Cant. viii. 8; Ber. 23b; Yer. Peah i. 15d)  Like- 
wise are the sixty letters of the Priestly BLESSING 
(Num. vi. 24-26) called sixty guardian 
For powers of Israel against the terrors of 
Protective the night (Cant. R. to ii. 7; Tan. 
Purposes. Num. 16; compare Pesik. R. 5 and 
Num. R. xii.), ^a talisman against the 
evil eye.” So was Ps. xci., perhaps originally com- 
posed as an incantation psalm (see Psaums) and 
known in rabbinical literature as “Shir shel Pe- 
ga‘im,” or “Song against Demons,” employed as a 
protective (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xci. ; Yer. Shab. vi. 8b), 
found also in a tomb at Kertch, Crimea (Blau, * Das 
Alt. Jüdische Zauberwesen," p. 95). Ps. iii. was em- 
ployed for that purpose (Shebu. 15b); Ex. xv. 26 
was used for healing purposes, according to Mish- 
nah Sanh. x. 1; as was also Lev. i. 1, according to 
Sanh. 101a. To ward off evil dreams, the Rabbis pre- 
scribe the recitation of corresponding Bible verses 
(Ber. 55b, 56b); in order to escape the danger befall- 
ing one who drinks uncovered water on Wednes- 
day and Saturday nights, the recitation of Ps. xxix. 
is prescribed (Pes. 112a). Tos., Shab. xiii. 4; Shab. 
115b, writings containing Biblical matter used for 
amulets, are mentioned, which Blau (/.c. p. 96) com- 
pares with two magic papyri of the second or third 
century showing a Jewish origin; the one published 
by Deissmann (pp. 21-48), the other by Dieterich, 
“ Abraxas,” pp. 138 et seg., both of which prove the 
use of Biblical passages for magic purposes. 

It was common in Talmudical times to accept the 
verse selected at random and recited by the school- 
children as a good or a bad omen (Hag. 15a, b; Git. 
08a; Hul. 95b), and this was observed through the 
Middle Ages (Tur Yoreh De'ah, 179). '"Thissamecus- 
tom was observed by the Christians at the close of 
the seventh century (Kayser, “ Die Canones Jacob's 
von Edessa," 1886, pp. 22, 126, 186; and * Gebrauch 
von Psalmen zur Zauberei," in *Z. D. M. G.” xlii. 
456-462). In the last-named article a prescription 
of the use of the various Psalms for magic purposes, 
written in Syriac and taken from Sachau's collection 

of Syriac manuscripts, No. 218, is 

Good or published and translated. Whether 
Bad Omens. this served as a model for Jewish wri- 

ters or followers of the " Shimmush 
Tehillim" (the magic use of the Psalms), or origi- 
nated with the Jews, is rather difficult to say. Cer- 
tain it is that both the authorities of the synagogue 
(Maimonides, “Yad,” ‘Akkum, xi. 12; Tur Yoreh 
De‘ah, 179, according to Shebu. 15b) and of the 
Church prohibited the use of the Bible either asa 
whole or in part for magical cures (Kayser, l.c., p. 
196; Hefele, “Conciliengeschichte,” ii. 274); yet 
both failed to eradicate the custom. According to 
“Sefer Hasidim " (ed. Lemberg, 1870; Jitomir, 1879, 
$1140; notin the Berlin edition), the Book of Leviticus 
was placed under the head of a child when first put 
into the cradle. Sometimes, the Torah-scroll was 
brought into the lying-in room in order to facilitate 
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the birth (^ Pitbe Teshubah" on Yoreh De‘ah, 179), 
or laid upon the sick babe (“ Yad,” J.c.; Tur Yoreh 
De‘ah, 1.c.), or on the head of the new-born child, or 
during the eight days following the circumcision 
(“ Mitteilungen,” i. 83, 85) Also in the curious 
womb-blessing, the Torah-scroll was used for pro- 
tection, the words spelled being: " Daermutter 
[womb], lie down: with these words I adjure thee; 
with nine Torahs, with nine pure Sefer Torahs!" 


(Güdemann, in * Monatsschrift," v. 57). Whena per- . 


son was dangerously ill, the Pentateuch was opened, 
and the name which first met the eye was added to 
the patient's name, in order toavert the evil destiny 
(see Sit INNUY HA-SHEM). The words found at the 
beginning of a page of the Bible when 
Use of the it was opened at random, or touched 
Pen- by the thumb at the opening, were also 
tateuch. frequently used as an oracle (Berliner, 
“Aus dem Leben,” p. 24). The Pen- 
tateuch in the form of a book, not a scroll, was em- 
ployed also in the Fare Booxs (“Loos Bücher"). 
Genesis was opened as a protection against thunder- 
and hail-storms (Kayser, /.c.). 
The following single verses may be 


Use mentioned as having been used both 
of Bible in the original Hebrew and in transla- 
Verses. tion (pronounced over wounds, Rashi 


. . on Sanh. 101a; Shulhan *Aruk, Yoreh 
De'ah, 179, 8): 


i. 1: To make oneself invisible (S.Z. 32a). 

i.1-5: (The last letters only.) To confuse a person's 
mind (M.V. 25); as preservative against pol- 
lution (S.Z. 11b); and for other purposes 
(*Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh.” No. 1874; 

* Sehwab). 

xxi. 1: To lighten childbirth (M.V. 59). 
2: On using a divining-rod (M.V. 80). 
xxv. 14: Against the crying of children (M.V. 64). 
(X2 : Against danger on a journey (M.V. 34). 

xlix. 18: To shorten one's way on a journey (M.V. 23); in 

ihe lying-in room (M. V. 80). 

Éx. xi. 7: For protection against a flerce dog. (For greater 
security, the traveler is advised to carry a 
stout stick as well, which gave rise to the 
saying, " He has both a verse {* posuk?] and a 
stick ['stecken ^] with him," applied to one 
well fortifled on every side.) 


Gen. 


xi. 8: To lighten childbirth (M.V. 59). 
xv. 2: To shorten one's way (M.V. 24). 
xv. 16: To shorten the way (M.V. 23); to insure safety 


in a court of law (M.V.32); against fear (M.V. 
65). 
xvii. 10: Against bleeding (M.V. 45). 
xxii. 17 : In the lying-in room (M.V. 91). 
xxxiii. 23: Against witeheraft (M.V. 41). 
xxxiv. 6: To shorten the way (M.V. 23). 
Lev. i. 1: Thesame (M.V. 23). 
Num. xi. 2: Against fire (M.V. 10, 11: S.Z. 37). 
xi. 12: Against the evil eye (M.V. 41). 
xxiii. 23: In lying-in rooms (M.V. 91). 
Deut. vi. 4-9: Against fever (M.V. 50). 
xxxiii. 4; On taking children to school (S.Z. 80b). 


In addition to verses from the Pentateuch, the 
following from other books are cited as being efti- 
cient in the cases indicated: 


Josh. i. 4: To awaken understanding: "Shimmush Tehil- 
lim," cxix. 

To strengthen memory (S Z. 30b). 

xlii. 5; xliii. 2: Against a storm at sea (M.V. 35). - 

xliii. 14: At sea (S.Z. 91b). 

1. 4: On taking children to school (S.Z. 30b). 
Jer. xxxi. 15: Against the crying of children (M.Y. 64). 
Ezek. iii. 3: On taking children to school (compare Berliner, 
* Aus dem Leben," p. 27). 


Isa. xxvi. 1: 


Prov. xvi. 1: To strengthen one's memory (S.Z. 30b). 
xviii. 10: 'To gain favor (M.V. 28). 
Job xxxii. 9: To strengthen one’s memory (S.Z. 80b). 


The Psalter especially was employed, an entire 

chapter at a time, for all manner of 

Use incidents, serious or trivial. An ex- 

of Psalms. tract may here be given from the 

above-mentioned “Shimmush Tehil- 

lim” (frequently reprinted), which indicates the 
various uses made: | 


Ps. i: Against miscarriage. Verse 3, against trees 
shedding their fruit (Heim, 520). 

ii.: Against a storm at sea. 

jii.; Against headache and pain in the shoulders 
(Grünw., to drive out demons). 

iv.: To find favor. 

v.: Against evil spirits (Kayser, on appearing before 
ajudge). Verse 8 may be said to have been 
used in a certain sense to avert the evil eye: 
for in the time of the Geonim, the ten words 
of this verse were employed to ascertain if 
the requisite quorum, called ** minyan," were 
present before beginning divine service; thus 
avoiding the necessity of pointing with the 
finger, or using numerals, both of which 
were considered harmful (Harkavy, ''Re- 
sponsen der Geonim," p.157). In the same 
way the ten words of Ps. xviii. 51 are em- 
ployed to-day ; so that when the tenth man 
arrives, it is said not ‘* ''he tenth man is here," 
but “The '"Olam' [the tenth word of the 
Hebrew verse] is here." 

vi.: Against diseases of the eye and danger on land 
or water. 

vii.: Against enemies; in a law-court (against rob- 
bers, M.V. 36). 
viii.: Against crying children. 

ix.: Against the same and enemies. 

x.: Against obsession by evil spirits. 

: Against evil spirits and wicked men; against 
various perils (Grünw., to drive out demons). 

xii.: Against temptation and evil counsel. 

xiii.: Against unnatural death and diseases of the eye 
(Griinw., to drive out demons). 

xiv.: Against defamation, and when one’s yeracity is 
doubted. 

xv.: Against obsession. 

xvi.: To discover a thief, and against enemies, and to 
awaken intelligence. Employed by Christians 
to discover thieves; Máünnling, “ Denkw, Ku- 
riositáten." in Rubin, "Gesch. des Aberglau- 
bens," p. 111. 

xvii.: On a journey. 
xviii.: Against robbers and all manner of sickness. - 

xix.: Against evil spirits; difficult labor; and to 
awaken intelligence. 

xx.: In a court of law. 

xxi.: To maintain oneself before a spiritual or tem- 

poral authority. 
To ford a river, against wild animals, and to 
sharpen intelligence. 

xxiii.: In interpretation of dreams. 

xxiv. : In a storm at sea, 

xxv.: In distress. 

xxvi.: In distress and imprisonment. 

xxvii.: To conquer a city; as a vermifuge. 
xxviii.: To appease an enemy. 

xxix.: Against an evil spirit. 

Xxx.: Against every evil. 

xxxl.: Against the evil eye. 


» 
Li] 
* 

* 


xxii. : 


xxxii.: The same. 

xxxiii.: For a woman whose children die young, 
and against epidemics (Kayser, in time of 
war). 

xxxiv.; To secure the favor of princes and govern- 
ments (Kayser, against witcheraft. Heim, 
xxxiv. 9, to preserve wine until the ensuing 
autumn). 

xXxv.: Against mischievous busybodies (Grünw., to 
expel demons). 

xxxvi.: Against evil tidings. 

xxxvii.: Against drunkenness. 
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Ps, xxxviii.: Against defamation. 
XXXİX.: Against evil design on the part of the king. 
Xl.: Against evil spirits. 
xli.: When one’s position has been given to an- 
other. 
xlii.: In interpretation of dreams. 
xliii.: Ina storm at sea (M.V. 35). 
Xliv.: To eseape from an enemy. 
xiv.: Against a wicked woman. 

Xlvi.: When one tires of his wife. 

Xxlvii.: To win favor. 

xlvii.: To frighten one's enemies, 

xlix.: Against fever. Verse 6, against pollution (M.V. 
62). 

l: Against enemies and robbers (Grünw., against 
noxious animals). 
li: When one feels guilty. Verse 3, against loss of 
blood (Heim, 520). 
lii.: To keep off slander. 
lii: To frighten one's foes, 
Hv. and lv.: To be avenged on one's foes. 
lvi: When in chains; also against evil inclina- 
tion. 
lvii.: To have good fortune. 
lviii.: Against vieious dogs. 
lix.: Against evil inelination. 
Ix.: Before a battle. 
Ixi.: Upon entering a house where one has cause for 
apprehension. 
lxii.: For forgiveness of sins. 

]xiii.: On aeeounting with one's business partner, and 
to have good fortune in trade. 

lxiv. : On fording a river. 

Ixv, : To exert influence over anybody. 

lxvi.: Against evil spirits. 

]xvii.: Against continuous fever; also for a prisoner. 
This psalm, written upon parchment in the 
form of a ‘‘menorah” (branched candle- 
Stick), and surrounded by moral sentences, is 
frequently found printed in prayer-books. It 
is claimed that the psalm was engrayed upon 
David's shield in this form. Without the 
superscription, it contains seven verses and 
forty-nine words; the fifth verse, counting 
the dageshed > as two, contains forty-nine 
letters. Itis owing to the first fact that this 
psalm is used together with Ps. exliv. in the 
ritual at the departure of the Sabbath. For 
the connection of David with the departure of 
Sabbath, see ** Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft 
für Jüdische Volkskunde,” i. 76. On the second 
fact is based the reading of this psalm in the 
forty-nine days of ‘Omer (see ‘OMER). be- 
tween Passover and Pentecost. The Caunolic 
Church also designates a special psalm for 
daily recital between Easter and Pentecost 
(see Grünw. 109). 

lxvii.: Against evil spirits (Grünw., as an exorcism for 
travelers’ use). 

]xix.: Against evil longing. 

]xx.: Before a battle (Grünw., to appease an enemy). 

Ixxi.: In prison. 

lxxii: To win grace and favor. 

]xxii.: Against compulsory baptism. 

Ixxiv.: Against a mob, whether of men or spirits. 

Ixxv.: For forgiveness of sins. 

Ixxvi.: Against flood and fire. 

lxxvii.: Against all manner of distress. 
lxxviii.: To win grace and favor at court. 
Ixxix. : To be rid of one’s foes. 
lxxx.-]xxxi.: Against idolatry. 
IXxxil.: When on an important mission. 
Ixxxill.: In time of war. Grünw. connects the expression 


Ixxxiv.: 
IXXXV.: 
Ixxxvi. : 
]xxxvil.: 
Ixxxviii. : 
Ixxxix. : 
XC: 


in verse l4 (A.V. 18), "make them like a 
wheel," with the Jews’ badge, which was 
sometimes in the form of a wheel. 

Against sickness. 

To win favor. 

Against an evil spirit. 

To deliver one from prison. 

To save a city or a community. 

Against the effects of sickness. 

Against lions or evil spirits. Verse 17, against 
fever (M.V. 50); shortening a journey (M.V. 
23); general protection (M.V. 31). 


Ps. 


xcii. : 
xciil. : 
xciv.: 
XCV.: 
xevi.: 
xcvii.: 
xeviii. : 
XOIX: 
C.: 

Cle? 
cii.-ciii. : 
CiV.: 
CY.: 
cvi: 
evil: 
cviii.: 
cix.: 
CX.: 


exi. : 
exii. ; 
cxiii. : 
cxiv.: 
QXY. 
exvi. : 
exvil. : 
exviii. : 


exix.: 


exx.: 


CXX.-CXXAIY. : 


b 
vA 
+ 
M hh 
Ll) h 
pa h e 
LJ 
La re es "»* 


exxvi.: 
exxvil.: 
exxviii. : 
CXxix. : 


exxx. 
exxxi. 
exxxii. 
exxxiii. 
CXXXIV.! 
CXXXV. 
exxxvi.: 
cxxxyii. : 
exxxviil. : 
CXxxix.-exl: 
exli.: 
exlii.: 
exliii. : 
exliv. ; 


« 99 os ee ef 


exlv.: 
exlvi. : 
exlvil. : 


xci. ; 


The same; and against all kinds of evil : to make 
oneself invisible (M.V. 86); verses 5 and 10, 
against epilepsy (M.V. 52); molding wax for 
a sick child, see Rubin, i.c. p. 184. For the 
connection between traveling and archangels, 
and the employment of this psalm by both 
Jews and Christians, see Grünw. 99. 

Before waiting upon high dignitaries. 

For support in a lawsuit. 

Against enemies. 

Against being betrayed into baptism. 

To give happiness to one's family. 

The same. Verse 2, against theft (M.V, 16). 

To make peace between enemies. 

To become pious. 

To gain a victory. 

Against an evil spirit. 

Against childlessness. 

To be rid of one’s enemies. 

Against a quartan ague. 

Against a tertinn ague. 

Against continuous fever. 

To have happiness in one's house. 

Against enemies. 

To make peace. Verse 6, against an evil spirit 

(M.V. 31); verse 7, at sea (S.Z. 81b). 

To gain new friends. 

To increase one's strength. 

To secure the removal of idolatry. 

To be fortunate in business, 

To be victorious in debate. 

Against an unnatural or sudden death. 

Against slander. 

In medicine (Griinw. 118); against scoffers to 
auswer (an epikores), and to maintain oneself 
in law. ; 

On the performance of a religious precept; -to 
sharpen the intellect; for disease of the eye; 
when one is in deep perplexity ; valuable for 
preachers; against sin; wholesome for the 
spleen and kidneys; against temptation; to 
win favor; against Weakness in the hands; 
upon a journey: against catarrh; against 
weakness in the feet ; against earache; against 
dizziness; on taking children to school (Ber- 
liner, l.c. p. 7). Verse 49, before study (S.Z. 
30b); verses 33-140, against temptation (M.V. 
63). 

On seeing a snake or a scorpion ; in the Iying-in 
room (M.V. 91). 

On the dedication of a house which has been in- 
habited by evil spirits (Grünw.). 

Wnen traveling alone at night. 


> On appearing before a high potrentrate. 


When a slave has run away. 

On fording a river. 

Against enemies; on a journey (M.V. 84; S.Z. 
dla). 

For a woman whose children die. 

For protection. 

For an expectant mother. 

On the performance of a religious act; at sea 
(S.Z. 31b). 

To escape arrest by the night watchman. 

Against undue presumption. 

On fulfilling a rash vow. 

For friendship and love. 

Before studying. 

For repentance and amendment. 

To confess one’s sin. 

To remove enmity. 

For Jove. 

To awaken love between a man and a woman. 

Against heart-disease. 

Against lumbago. 

Against pain in the arm. 

To heal a fractured or dislocated hand; against 
demons. Verse 2, at sea (M.V. 35); by Chris- 
tians against fever (Grünw. in M.A.). 

Against sudden fright. 

Against sword wounds. 

Against the bite of serpents. 


CXlviii.-cxlix.: Against a fire. 


exlix. 6 
(0 


: Against pollution (M.V. 62). 
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For single words or names taken from the Bible 
and used for mantic purposes, see 


Use NAMES OF Gop and ANGELOLOGY. 
of Biblical The namesof the following individ- 
Names. ual personages of the Bible have been 


employed in bibliomancy : 


Adam and Eve: For use in amulets, see AMULETS. 

'The Serpent: Oflel, Samael in Schwab. Concerning the human 
figure with serpentine feet, see ** Sefer Hasidim,” ed. Lemberg, 
§ 1166, “the serpent went upon two feet and had partly a 
human form." On Samael together with Seraflel, M.V. 21; 
larg. Yer. on Gen. iii. 6 interprets the serpent às Samael, and 
"Yalkut Hadash” makes the serpent identical with Samael 
and Satan; see also ABRAXAS. 

Enoch: To influence trade, S.Z. 22. See Steinschneider, ** Zur 
Pseudepigraphisehen Literatur," pp. 53 et seq.; Harkavy, 
“ Responsen der Gaonim,? p. 344. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: In amulets for the lying-in room, 
M. V. 01. 

Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah: The same. 

Joseph: Against pollution, M.V. 62; against the evil eye, com- 
pare Berakot 55b; see Blau, p. 155; in the ceremony of 
'* 'Tashlih," with reference to Gen. xlix. 22. 

Moses: Against fire (after Ex. ii. 8), M.V. 58; for hard labor, 
M.V. 10: to awaken intellect (** Pseudepigrapha "), M.V. 66; 
against gangrene, M.V. 48. 

Korah: Kornin-evil spirits, f. V. 11. 

Joshua: To arouse intelligence (** Pseudepigrapha ?), M.V. 66. 

David: See DAVID, SHIELD OF. 

Doeg : See under Ahithophel (compare Mishnah, Sanh. x. 2). 

Ahithophel: Name of theauthor of a fate-book (Steinschneider, 
" Hebr, Bibl” vi. 120). Regarded as a colleague, as it were, 
of Balarm, and as a species of Mephistopheles (dem, “ Zur 
Pseudepigraphischen Literatur,” p. 80). 

Absalom : In the preparation of divining-rods, M.V. 80. 

Solomon : In conjunction with Ashmedai, M.V. 56; concerning 
his shield and seal-rings, see M.V. 39. 

Queen of Sheba; See below, under Lilith, M.V. 11, 17, 29. 

Elijah : See MS. 1863, pp. 286, 258, 2938: also S.Z. 22; M.V. 40, 

Job: Against tooth-ache ('* Pseudepigrapha ?), M.V. 47. 

Satan: For amulets in lying-in room, M. 71. 

Boaz: Against pollution, M.Y. 62. 

Daniel: Against wild beasts, M.V. 33; Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah; in a conjuration against fever, Shab. 67a. 

Lilith: Identical with the Queen of Sheba, MS. 1870, 187; also 
Kelifa, MS. 1880, p. 500; Klippe, M.V. 62. For a masculine 
Lili, and a plural Liliyot, see M.V. 62. 

The creatures around the throne (Ezek. i. 15): To shorten one's 
journey, M.V. 24. 

Names of rivers: The rivers of Eden, M.V. 69; Kidron, Wohl- 
stein, 17. 

Other single names or words are rarely employed. 


Only the following can be mentioned: MID (“ the 
bush ”), Ex, iii. 2 et seg. For a magical cure of a 
burning fever, the bush is mentioned in Shab. 67a, 
and is addressed as the tree “upon which God al- 
lowed His Shekinah to dwell.” 

The words }39 (* shield ”) and joN (* so may it be") 
are sometimes found interwoven with other words 
or with each other so that each of their three letters 

is made the initial of a magie word; 


Single thus waps, wpa. wap (M. V. 50), JN. 
Biblical 1235 [25 (ib.; compare 38). The last 
Words. letter, *N," serves as the last letter in 


the name of the good angels (M. V. 61). 

“Ezel” (Sty = “the stone Ezel’’), I Sam. xx. 19, is 
interpreted as consisting of the initials of the words 
pss ya n (“light is sown for the righteous, į 
Ps. xevii. 11) and is sometimes found; see M. V. 55. 
Concerning the mode of application of these Bible 
passages and words, it is only necessary to state 
here that they were written in various places and 
on numerous objects: e.g., paper (M. V. 40, 61); 
clean (“kosher”) parchment (M. V. 28. 81. 95, 5%, 60 
et seg.) ; stag parchment (S. i.); the wall (M. V. 90); 
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walking-cane (D. B. 788); on bread (M. V. 48); a 
human skull (M, V.49); cheese (M. V. 28); an apple 
(M. V. 25); clay (Sh. 2 M. V. 56, 60); [see “Sefer 
Raziel,"in Wohlstein, 132]); especially on new clay 
vessels (M. V. 24, 25); an egg (Sh. 119, S. Z. 80b, 
M. V. 43); and on a cake (S. Z. 80b). 

In addition, they were pronounced or whispered 
(Sh. 10, 29, 81; compare M. V. 56, 59) over olive-oil 
(Sh. 8, 5, 88, 45, 89), dust (Sh. 7 e£ seg.), especially 
over well-water (Sh. 7, 10, 20, 87, 69, 119), water 
upon which the sun had never shone (Sh. 29, 84), on 
plucking vegetables or herbs (Sh. 12) over oil of 
sesame (Sh. 51), oil of roses (Sh. 20, 21), salt (2d.), 
willow branches (Sh. 29), leaves of a palm-tree that 
had not yet blossomed (Sh. 29), wine (Sh. 111); and 
over all of these only at certain fixed times (Sh. 29, 
62, 119; M. V. 80). Sometimes they were not ut- 
tered at all, but were dwelt on in thought (M. V. 97). 

The formulas are recited once only, or several 
times in succession (M. V. 23, 31, 82, 34, 65, 80); at 
times baekward, at times forward (M. V. 65, 65); in 
combinations or in permutations (M. V. 80); some- 
times in gematria (compare Kircher, “ Arithmolo- 
gia,” Rome, 1665; M. V. 628); sometimes abbrevi- 
ated (M. V. 28); on other occasions with one letter 
left off at a time. 


RBIRUOGRAPHY + Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jiidische 
Votkskunde [quoted in the above article as M.V,1; Zechariah 
Plongian b. Jacob &imoner, Sefer Zekirah we-Inyane 
Segullot, Hamburg, 1709 [S.Z.]; Issachar (Baer) Teller Rofe 
b. Judah Löb Satan. Sefer Segullot u -Refuot, (Cat. Bodl. 
col. 1066), Prague, 1694; Ephraim Reischer, Sha'ar “Ephray- 
yim (Cat. Bodl. p. 907, Fürth, 1728; Toledot Adam (ib. col. 616), 
Zolkiev, 1720; David (Teble) b. Jacob Ashkenasi, Segullot 
we-Refuot (Appendix to Bet David), Wilna, 1734 (ib. 866) ; 
Mordecai Gumpel b. Eleazar Hendels, Segullot u-Refuot 
(Appendix to Mesanunche Leb) Amsterdam. lili. 1118; 
Abraham Wallich, Sefer Refuot, 1700; Refuot-Buch. Amster- 
dam. 17th to 18th century (Cat. Bodl. col. 611) ; Refuot we- 
Segullot, Amsterdam, 17th century (ib.); L. Blau, Das Alt- 
Jüdische Zauberwesen, in the Jahresbericht der Landes- 
rabbiner-Schule in Budapest, 1898; Deissmann, Bihelstu- 
dien, Marburg, 1895; M. Grünwald. Ueber den Einfluss der 
Psatmen auf die Entstehung der Katholischen Liturgie, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1990. 1893 [Grünw.,]: R. Heim, Incan- 
tamenta Magica, in Fleckeisen's Jahrbücher. 1893, xix. 
supplementary volume; C. Kayser, Der Gebrauch von 
Psalmen zur Zauberei, in Z. D. M. G. 1888, xlii. 456; F. 
Kraus. Realencyklopedie der Christlichen -Altertii mer, Frei- 
burg, 1882, 1886; LMonatssehrirt für die Geschichte und 
laire de U Angclologte: Paris; I91; Ja WOREN Dxartonen- 
beschiwcórungen aus Naektabnudischer Zeit, Berlin, 1891; 
Shimmush Tehillim [Sh.] 


K. M. Gn.—k. 
BIBLIOPHILES, JEWISH. See Book Cor- 
LECTORS, 


BIBLIOTHÈQUE NATIONALE, PARIS: 
National library of France, founded in 1354, The 
Hebrew manuscripts in this library have always 
stood at the head of the Oriental collections, their 
number now amounting to 1,990. In importance 
and number of volumes, this library is second only 
to the Bodleian at Oxford. 

The foundation of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
dates from the time of Charles V. of France, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century; though it is 
not known whether any Hebrew manuscripts were 
contained in the libraries of Charles V. and Charles 
VI. Itis not even certain that manuscript No. 715. 
said to be “written in the letters of the Jews,” was 
really a Hebrew book (Delisle, " Le Cabinet des Ma- 
nuscrits,” i. 48, note 1). A number of Hebrew books 
might have been expected to be found in these two 


Bibliothéque 
Bie 
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collections. Charles V. ordered a selection to be 


made among the Hebrew manuscripts at the Trésor 


des Chartes, and in 1372 these manuscripts were 
brought to the Louvre, A second collection of He- 
brew books was delivered to Gilles Mallet about 
1397. It comprised 44 volumes, 4 rolls, and por- 
tions of the Bible and the Talmud which had been 
found in the house of a Jew living in the Faubourg 
5t. Denis after the Jews were expelled from Paris 
(V. H. Sauval, * Histoire et Récherche des Antiqui- 
tés dela Ville de Paris,” ii, 520). From this source 
have probably come the two French rituals confis- 
cated duriug the reign of Philippe-le-Bel, and for- 
merly preserved in the treasury (now Hebrew MSS. 
634, 687). The Renaissance largely enriched the 
Hebrew stores of the library. Guillaume Pellicier, 
bishop of Montpellier and ambassador of France to 
Venice, says in a letter addressed to King Francis 
I.. Aug. 29, 1540, “Sire, it will please you to learn 
that since I have been in this city by your command, 
I have, up to the present time, kept a force of copy- 
ists at work, and now I still have eight of them, in- 
cluding the Hebrew, who write for me the rarest 
works I am able to find in this language” (Delisle, 
čb. i. 105). "These are, without doubt, the books in 
the library the bindings of which bear the arms of 
Henry II. 

In an inventory of the library of Blois, which in 
1944 was united with that of Fontainebleau, there 
are only 8 Hebrew volumes. Henry II. had in all 
only 30 Hebrew manuscripts, to which 20 volumes 
were added in 1599 from the library of Catherine de 
Médici. These volumes came originally from the 
collection of Gilles de Viterbe (see the report of M. 
Taschereau, published at the head of the catalogue 
of this collection). On Jan. 12, 1668, Louis XIV. 
ordered an exchange of printed books and manu- 
scripts between the library of the College Mazarin 
and that of the king. In this way 200 manuscripts 
were added to the king's collection. 

On May 18, 1678, Dupont, consul of France at 
Aleppo, announced to Minister Colbert that Father 
Besson had procured about 50 volumes from private 
libraries in the country, and from some of the syna- 
gogues. Under the librarianship of Baluze no less 
than 60 Hebrew manuscripts were added (Delisle, 
ib. p. 446). One hundred and twenty-seven Hebrew 
manuscripts were in the collection of Gilbert Gaul- 
min, 1£ in that of the archbishop of Reims (1700), 
and 12 in that of Thevenot. The Colbert collection 
enriched the library by 171, so that in 1799 the total 
number of manuscripts was 516. 

It is worthy of note that the general centralization 
of books by the French republic has brought to 
the library a considerable number of Hebrew manu- 
scripts: 207 from the Paris churches of the Oratory, 
94 from the churches of St. Germain. At the same 
period as many as 258 came to the library from the 
Sorbonne, Hebrew books having been a part of the 
library there as early as 1414 (Delisle, zb. iii. 41, 
note) and the collection of Oriental manuscripts 
having been enriched by those of the Marquis de 
Briéres, which came into the Sorbonne collection with 
the library of Cardinal Richelieu. These can be 
recognized by the cardinal's arms on their covers. 
In modern times important gifts have enriched the 


collection. In 1862, 8 Hebrew manuscripts were 
added from the Trésor des Chartes, and in 1867 the 
Empress Eugénie presented to the library a Bible, 
for which, because of its illustrations and supposed 
antiquity, she had paid 25,000 francs (*Rev. Et. 
Juives,” xxxvi. 1129). About 1872 two further addi- 
tions were made by Baron James Edouard de Roths- 
child (Nos. 1322, 1828). All departments of Jew- 
ish literature are represented in this collection, 
besides works in Aramaic, in Arabic (Hebrew char- 
acters), and in Judzo-Spanish. 

The most ancient Bible is dated 1286; others are of 
the fourteenth century (“ Archives Israélites,” 1894, 
lv. 397). A number of these volumes 
coming from Italy and the Orient are 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Others are of more recent date. A few volumes 
contain miniatures : e.g., No. 584, Sefer ha-Miz wot, 
in Arabic; No. 586, Minhagim in Judeo-German; 
Nos. 592, 598, 617, Catalan and Italian rituals; Nos. 
648, 644, 646, and especially No. 1,338, containing a 
curious Passover Haggadah according to the Oriental 
rite, and dating from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century (*Jour. Asiatique," 1892, i. 172-185), 

‘In addition to the manuscripts already mentioned, 
fragments of others have been found bound within 
printed volumes, among these being an elegy on 
Joseph Caro (* Rev. Et. Juives," ix. 304); and He- 
brew manuscripts found in non-Hebrew books, such 
as the three autograph letters of David Cohen de 
Lara, incorporated in the French manuscript 19,213 
(ib. xi. 95); or some business memoranda in semi- 
cursive Hebrew of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, found in Latin manuscript No. 5097. 

As regards the cataloguing of this collection, the 
beginnings were made by a converted Jew, Louis 
de Compiégne, in 1689, by order of Louis XIV. 
(Franklin, “Les Anciennes Bibliothèques de Paris,” 
ii. 190). This work, revised by the Abbé Renaudot, 
served as a basis for the Hebrew part of the cata- 
logue of Oriental manuscripts, printed in 1739. The 
deficiencies of this latter work were soon noticed; 
and a Jew of the Comtat Venaissin, Bernard de Va- 

labrégue, examined the manuscripts, 

Cata- while Richard Simon gave an account 
loguing of of the Hebrew manuscriptsof the Ora- 
the tory (at this period this latter collec- 
Collection. tion was not yet incorporated with the 
Bibliothèque Nationale). It was, how- 

ever, found necessary to bave the catalogue com- 
pletely revised. From 1888 to 1850 this work was 
done by S. Munk. When in 1850 his eyesight failed, 
he was superseded by Joseph Derenbourg. The cata- 
logue published in 1865 contained 1,318 manuscripts 
and 16 Samaritan works. Since that time the collec- 


Bibles. 


tion has been increased by about 75 manuscripts 


(* Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxvii. 249). The work of cata- 
loguing the collection was completed by M. Zoten- 
berg, who added a description of the Samaritan 
manuscripts. 

In regard to the printed books a different system 
of grouping has been followed. Inthe Bibliothéque 
Nationale printed books are distributed according to 
subject-matter. The number of books in the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale in 1897 was 2,048,893; and as the 
Hebrew works are distributed among these, it is no 
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easy task to ascertain their existence in the library. 
Thus almost all the incunabula enumerated by De 


Rossi may, it is true, be found there, but in order 


to discover them, they must be laboriously sought 
in the numerous subject-divisions. 

From a collection of valuable objects of ancient, 
medieval, and modern times, Louis XIV. constituted 
the Cabinet de France, or, as it is called, the “ Cabi- 
net des Médailles et Antiques." The Hebraica in 
this collection are to be found in the three main sec- 

tions denominated: (a) ancient med. 
Cabinet des als; (b) early Middle Ages; (c) mod- 
Médailles ern specimens. The series of ancient 
et Jewish coins includes 28 from Galilee, 
Antiques. 204from Samaria, and 417 from Judea. 
The last number, the greater part of 
which are Greek or Roman coins, includes also the 
coins of Simon Maccabee (9 in silver and 11 in 
bronze), as wellas the coins minted during the in- 
surrection of Bar Kokba. S. Munk, in his * Pales- 
tine," has reproduced, on plate 21, 6 of these Macca- 
bean coins (Reinach, in “Rev. Et. Juives," xv. 56, 
xvii. 49, xviii. 304). 

After the medals come in chronological order the 
cups with magic inscriptions in Judeo-Aramean. 
Of these the Cabinet contains several specimens (see 
Bowrs, MAGIC). 

In addition to these, there are specimens with texts 
in square characters of comparatively modern date. 
Some are in the shape of coins, upon which are 
Hebrew inscriptions. These date from the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century (‘Rev. Et. Juives,” xxv. 
182, xxvii. 817). There are about forty specimens 
in this class. They comprise: («4) inscriptions with 
historic names recalling the rabbinical traditions of 
coins referring to Abraham and Sarah, to Isaac and 
Rebekah (B. K. 97b); some of these referring to 
Moses, others to Aaron, David, and Solomon; (ò) 
amulets and talismans; (c) magic squares and astro- 
logical symbols; (d) Christian documents with He- 
brew and Latin words taken from the Bible. There 
is also à medal said to have come from Lyons (J. 
Derenbourg, in “Revue Israélite,” i. 4-8), a cameo 
with the name of Gracia Nassi (^ L'Officiel," Nov. 
7, 1871), and a Jewish seal of the four teenth century 
(A. Blanchet, in “Revue Numismatique, " 1889, p. 
483). Finally, therearea number of talismans called 
Abraxas (“ Rev. Et. Juives," xxxi. 149; Catalogue 
by E. Babelon, No. 27). 

The department of engravings in the Biblio. 
théque Nationale comprises 2, 300, 000 pieces, pre- 

served in 145,000 volumes and 4,000 

Depart- portfolios (Delaborde, “Le Departe- 

mentof En- ment des Estampes à la Bibliothèque 
gravings. Nationale,” p. 6). This collection was 

originally made by the Abbé de Ma- 

rolles in 1667. The Jewish subjects can be found 
by means of the catalogues and alphabetical lists of 
engravings. Among these may be mentioned the 
engraving of a modis al anti-Jewish ae called 
tlie “Truie de Wittenberg” (Kaufmann, in “ Rev. 
Et. Juives," xx. 269, xxiii. 313), and an EL ue 
of the so-called martyrdom of St. Simon of Trent 
in 1472, a xylograph of some interest and one fre- 


quently described. | 
G. M. S. 
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BICK, JACOB SAMUEL: Austrian author; 
born in the eighteenth century ; died in Brody, 1831. 
He was a satirical writer of force and ability, and 
one of the ablest pioneers of the * haskalah” (culture) 
movement among the Jewsof Galicia. His contribu- 
tions to the “ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” “ Kerem Hemed,” 
and other Hebrew publications of his time contain 
strong pleas for the spread of secular knowledge 
and industry among the Galician Hebrews; and, like 
all his contemporaries among the Maskilim or pro- 
gressionists, he was strongly in favor of agricultural 
pursuits by Jews. He died of cholera in 1831 and 
left several manuscript works, both in prose and 
poetry, which were burned in the great conflagra- 
tion in Brody in the spring of 1835, when the house 
of his son-in-law, Isaac Rothenberg, was totally des- 
troyed. Bick was highly respected for his piety, 
learning, and ability; and the destruction of his lit- 
erary remains was at the time deplored as a great 
loss. 


BIBLIOGR APHY: Kerem Hemed, i., Vienna, 1833, note to Let- 
ter 22: ib. ii. 181. 


S. P. Wr 


BICKELL, GUSTAV WILHELM HUGO: 
Christian Hebraist and professor in the Eniversity 
of Vienna; born July 7, 1838, at Cassel. After grad- 
uating at Marburg, where he studied Semitic lan- 
guages, he renounced Protestantism and entered the 
Roman Catholic Church, becoming two years later 
(1867) professor of Christian archeology and Semitic 
languages in the University of Innsbruck. In 1892 
he was called to the University of Vienna. Bickell’s 
works include the following on Hebrew subjects: 
“Grundriss der Hebrüischen Grammatik," in two 
vols., Leipsic, 1869-70 (English translation by 3. I. 
Curtiss, Leipsic, 1877); * Dichtungen der Hebrüer," 
in three vols., according to the versification of the 
original text, Innsbruck, 1882-84; “Kohelet’s Un- 
tersuchung über den Wert des Daseins,” čb., 1886; 
“Kalilag und Damnag," Leipsic, 1876; ‘‘ Der Pre- 
diger,” 1884; “ Krit. Bearbeitung der Proverbien.” 
in “W. Z. K. M.” 1891; “Kritische Bearbeitung 
des Jobdialogs," in * W. Z. K. M." 1598, and "Das 
Buch Job” (metrical translation), 18904. His con- 
struction of Job and Kohelet is given in popular 
form in Dillon's *Sceptics of the Old Test." 1895. 
He has published also the “Carmina Nisibena” of 
Ephem Syrus, 1860, and, from Syrian Fathers, 

* Ausgewählte Gedichte," 1872, and “ Ausgewählte 
Schriften," 1874. For his critical studies of Ben 
Sira, see “Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche,” 
1882, and * W. Z. K. M.” vol. xiii. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyer, Konversations-Lexikon, ii. 980. 

Tq. I. Br. 

BIDKAR: A captain under Jehu, by whom he 
was ordered to cast the body of Jehoram into the 
field of Naboth (II Kings ix. 25). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

BIDPAI FABLES IN HEBREW. See 
KALILA WE-DIMNA. 

BIE, OSKAR: German archeologist and profes- 
sor at the Technische Hochschule at Charlottenbur g, 
near Berlin; born at Breslau Feb. 9, 1864. He 
studied at the gymnasium and university of his 
native town. Besides his position at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule, he occupies at present (1902) that 
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of editor-in-chief of the “Neue Deutsche Rund- 
Schau." Bie is the author of the following works: 
“ Die Musen in der Antiken Kunst,” 1886; * kampf- 
gruppe und Kümpfertypen in der Antike," 1890; 
" Zwischen den Künsten,” 1895; and “Das Klavier,” 
1898. He is a convert to Christianity. 

| 8. 

BIEDERMANN, MICHAEL LAZAR: Aus- 
trian jeweler and merchant; born at Presburg, Hun- 
gary, Aug. 18, 1769; died at Vienna Aug. 24, 1843. 
When fifteen years old he went to Vienna and was 
apprenticed to an engraver. In 1787 he gained a 
prize for modeling in wax, and in 1789 one for en- 
graving. Prior to 1792 he was known as Michael 
Lazar, but in that year he received permission to live 
in Vienna as a seal-engraver, and to adopt the name 
Biedermann. He was entrusted with the engraving 
of the imperial seals. Thus he at once became 
prominent in his trade, and by 1800 was enabled to 
open a jeweler's store. 

Visiting the fair at Leipsic, Biedermann became 
interested in the wool trade, and in 1802 commenced 
business as a wool 
merchant. Here, as 
in the jewelry busi- 
ness, he was emi- 
nently successful. In 
1807 an English firm 
bought wool from 
him at the Leipsic 
fair to the amount of 
$900,000. In 1808 he 
received from the 
Austro-Hungarian 
government a permit 
to tradę as a whole- 
sale merchant, and 
through his energy a 
wide field was opened 
to Austrian agriculture, and to the manufacture of 
woolen goods, the methods of which he greatly im- 
proved. He succeeded in making his firm one of 
the leading houses of Austria. 

Biedermann took great interest in the welfare of 
the Jewish community of Vienna, of which he was 
the representative from 1806 till his death. In 1807 
he instituted a fund for the sick, and in 1839 a pen- 
sion fund for officers of the community. 

In 1830 Biedermann received the title of “Jeweler 
to the Emperor of Austria.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ignatz Reich, Beth-el, Ehrentempel Ver- 
dienter Ungarischer Juden, i. 60 et seq., Budapest, 1856; 
G. Wolf. Geschichte der Israclitischen Cultusgemeinde in 
Wien, pp. 57 et seg., Vienna, 1861; David Lówy, Gallerie der 
Verdienstvollen Juden des XIX. Jahrhunderts, Zunächst 
ans Gesterreich-Ungarn, part i., p. 9. Vienna, 1882; Kohut, 
Mn Isractitische Minner und Frauen, p. 377, Leip- 
sic. 


S. pp HH 

BIEGELEISEN, HENRY: Polish critic and 
author; born 1855 in Galicia. He studied at the 
universities of Lemberg, Munich, and Leipsic, re- 
ceiving from the Jast named the degree of doctor of 
philology for his treatise, “Characteristik Trem- 
becki’s, ein Beitrag zur Slavischen Litteratur-Go- 
schichte" (Leipsic, 1882). He is now ( 1902) director 
of the Hebrew school at Lemberg. 

Biegeleisen has published: “ Franciszek Bohomol- 


Michael Lazar Biedermann. 
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nik," 1879; “Tymon Zalorowsky,” in the “ Athe- 
neum," 1883; “Pan Tadeush Mickiewicz,” a study 
of literary esthetics, Warsaw, 1884; “Julius Slo- 
matzky,” 2 vols., Lemberg, 1895; and “Posthumous 
Letters of Slomatzky ” (“Genezis z Ducha ”), ete., 
1886. He has also contributed to various period- 
icals, among other articles, the following: “Karol 
Dickens”; “Fiziognomika w Smietle Nojnomszych 
Badan”; “ Ewolucia Piskno Przyroda ”; and * Henry 
Ibsen.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Orgelbrand, Eneyklop. Powsjeehna, Warsaw, 


1598. : 
L. E. 


H. R. 


BIEL (BIENNE): Towninthe canton of Bern, 
Switzerland. It had Jewish inhabitants as early as 
the city of Bern itself. In 1805 a few Jewish fam- 
ilies were naturalized in consideration of a yearly 
tax of fifty pfennigs each. According to the patent 
or “Jew-letter” granted them (see Ulrich, “ Samm- 
lung Jüdischer Geschichten in der Schweiz," p. 482, 
Basel, 1768), they were not to be hindered in any 
way in their trade or traffic. A pledge left in pawn 
by a Christian could be sold by them after the lapse 
ofa year and forty days. Curiously enough, weap- 
ons were allowed to be taken in pawn. In case of 
emergency these had to be delivered, even on the 
Sabbath, against adequate security, to the mayor in 
presence of two or three councilors; when the dan- 
ger was past, they were to be returned as quickly 
as possible to the Jews. Nothing further is known 
concerning the Jews of Biel: even the date of their 
expulsion is unnoted. At present (1902) there are at 
Biel about forty-five Jewish families, who hire their 
synagogue, maintain a teacher, and provide a fund 
for the poor and the sick. 

D. M. K. 


BIELGORAJ: A district town in the govern- 
ment of Lublin, Russian Poland. According to the 
"Zuk ha-'Ittim," during the uprising of the Cos- 
sacks under Chmielnicki (1648-49), all the Jews of 
Bielgoraj were killed, among them Rabbi Hirsch, 
brother-in-law of the author of that work, and his 
brother Rabbi David. Its Jewish population in 1890 
was 3,480, in a total population of 7,812. In the 
district there were 6,811 Jews in a total population 
of 88,067. The Jews possess one synagogue and 
three prayer-houses, a Hebrew school, and a hospi- 
tal. A large number of the Jews of Bielgoraj are 
artisans, 


BinLrocnaPHY : Lids ha-Tttim, Venice, 1556: Regesty i Nada 
pisi, No. 924, St. Petersburg, 1899; Kntziklopedicheski Slo- 
var, V4 St, Petersburg, 1896. 

H. R. 


BIELTZY: District town of the government of 
Bessarabia, Russia. At the census of 1897 the pop- 
ulation was 18,526, including over ten thousand 
Jews, most of them engaged in handicrafts, but 
some in agriculture and commerce. There were at 
the same date 1,188 Jewish artisans (25 per cent of 
them tailors or tailoresses). In the neighborhood of 
Bieltzy there are many Jewish farmers, cultivating 
their own or rented land: 50 of them raise tobacco 
on rented farms covering about 405 acres of land. 
The economic condition of the Jews has grown worse 
since the government monopolized the liquor trade 
(1896). in which 300 Jewish families were engaged. 
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In 1898, 200 Jewish families petitioned for charity at 
Passover, and also for coal during the winter. "There 
is a Jewish hospital, a poor-house (maintained at an 
annual expense of 8,700 rubles) and a Talmud 
Torah, attended by 185 pupils. The statistical in- 
formation given here was supplied by the Jewish 
Colonization Association of St. Petersburg, Russia. 

I. R. B. J. 

BIEN, JULIUS: American lithographer; son 
of Emanuel M., hazan, lecturer, and lithographer; 
born at Naumburg, near Cassel, Hesse-Nassau, Sept. 
27,1826. He was educated at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Cassel, and at Stiidel’s Institute, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and studied under Prof. M. Oppenheim of 
the latter place. Bien came to New York, estab- 
lished a lithographic business there in 1850, and was 
successful in scientific production, issuing many 
geographical and scientific works, such as atlases 
and geological and hydrographic charts. He re- 
ceived medals and diplomas at various exhibitions: 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; Chicago, 1893; and 


Paris, 1900. He was president of the National Lith- . 


ographers’ Association from 1886 to 1896, and isa 
member of numerous scientific societies. Bien was 
president of the order B'Nar B'nrrH (1854-57 and 
1868-1900), and instrumental in giving it an inter- 
national character. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1901-02. 


BIENSTOK, LEV MOISEIEVICH: Russian 
writer, educationist, and communal worker; born 
April 6, 1836, at Lukachi, government of Volhynia; 
died Oct, 22, 1894, at Jaffa, Palestine. He received 
his first education in the heder and in the Rus- 
sian public school at Turin, district of Kovel; in 
1847 entered the gymnasium at Jitomir, and in 1848 
the Hebrew Theological Seminary at thesame place, 
graduating from the latter in 1858. He was ap- 
pointed teacher at the Jewish school of Starokon- 
stantinov, and acted as rabbi of the Jitomir com- 
munity from 1859 to 1862. From 1863 to 1867 he 
was instructor in the Jewish religion at various 
gymnasia in Jitomir. 

In 1867 Bienstok was appointed assistant editor 
of the * Volynskiya Gubernskiya Vyedomosty," the 
official newspaper of the government of Volhynia, 
and from 1867 to 1882 was adviser on Jewish matters 
(^uchony yevrei”) to the governor of Volhynia. 
In 1880 Bienstok settled at St. Petersburg as secre- 


tary of the Jewish community there; but after the - 


anti-Jewish riots he returned to Jitomir, aud in 1592 


the Russian-Jewish Aid Society for Agriculturists - 


and Artisans of Odessa appointed him as its repre- 
sentative in Jaffa. There he brought order into the 


affairs of the society, and reported on the condition - 


of the agricultural colonies of Palestine. 

Bienstok was one of the pioneer collaborators of 
the first Russian-Jewish periodicals, * Razsvyet " 
and “Sion.” He also contributed to the Russian 
periodicals: * Moskovskiya Vyedomosti,” “ Russki 
V vestnik," *Sovremennaya Lyetopis,” and others. 

Bienstok wasthe author of: (1) “Otzy i Dyety " 
(Fathers and Sons) a translation of the Hebrew 
novel, “Abot u-Banim,” by S. Abramovich; (3) 
5 Yevreiskiya Zemledyelcheskiya Kolonii Yekateri- 
noslavskoi Gubernii 1890” (On the Jewish Agricul- 

III.—14 


tural Colonies of the Province of Yekaterinoslav in 
1890, (St. Petersburg, 1890). Among his magazine 
articles on Jewish topics were: * Vopros ob Yevrei- 
skikh Uchilishchach,” a paper on Jewish schools, in 
“Russki Vyestnik” for 1866, Nos. 11, 12; " Yevrei 
Volynskoi Gubernii," a series of articles on the Jews 
of the government of Volhynia, and containing val- 
uable information on the ethnography of the Russian 
Jews (published in the * Volhynskiya Gubernskiya 
Vyedomosti” for 1867; “Iz Nedavnavo Proshlavo," 
in the same periodical 1867; “Otkrytoe Pismo U. 
Aksakovu? in * Voskhod,” 1882, No. 4; “ Vtoroe 
Otkrytoe Pismo Aksakovu,” in “Russki Kurier," 
1888, No. 251, and " Vospominanie o Finlyandii,” 
reminiscences of Finland, in “Odesski Listok” for 
1888, Nos. 187, 189, 201, 202. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 1891; Vengerov, Kritiko-Biogra- 
ficheski Slovar, St. Petersburg, 1892. 
H. R. 


BIESENTHAL, JOACHIM HEINRICH 
(RAPHAEL HIRSCH; pseudonym, Karl Ig- 
naz Corvé): Theologian and author; born at Lob- 
sens, Posen, 1800; died in Berlin, 1886. 'He was 
destined for the rabbinate; but while attending the 
University of Berlin (1827-35) he made the acquaint- 
ance of the Oriental scholar Wilhelm Vatke, with 
whom he studied Christian theology. In 18387 he 
published *Auszüge aus dem Buche Sohar, mit 
Deutscher Uebersetzung,? in which he tried to prove 
from Jewish literature the doctrine of the Trinity 
and other Christian dogmas. 

The following year he was converted to Christian- 
ity, joined the Evangelical Church, and entered the 
service of the Jewish Mission of Berlin. In 1844 he 
became a member of the London Missionary Society, 
and engaged in missionary work among the Jews. 
His literary activity continued unabated. 

Biesenthal’s works, which give evidence of an ex- 
tensive knowledge of rabbinical literature, and & 
thorough command of the Hebrew language, in- 
clude: * Hebrüisches und Chaldàisches Schulwdrter- 
buch über das A. T." (1886-37); David Kimhi's 
mwswn opp (in conjunction with F. S. Lebrecht), 
Berlin, 1888; “The Book of Psalms; Hebrew Text, 
with a Commentary," Berlin, 1841; “The Book of 
Isaiah; Hebrew Text and Commentary,” Berlin, 
1841; “Chrestomathia Rabbinica sive Libri Quatuor, 
Complectens Analecta e Rerum Scriptoribus, Cosmo- 
graphis, Grammaticis, Exegetis, Philosophis, Caba- 
listis et Poetis, Partim e Codicibus Sumta, cum 
Versione, Latina et Vitis Scriptorum," part i., Ber- 
lin, 1844; *Zur Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche 
in Ihrer Ersten. Entwickelungsperiode bis zum An- 
fange des 4ten Jahrhunderts," in which he makes 
much use of Talmudical material, and endeavors to 
prove that the Jews stood in close connection with 
the early Christian Church; and a Hebrew transla- 
tion of the Epistles to the Hebrewsand the Romans, 
with a commentary based on rabbinical lore, and à 
biography of Paul, 1857-58. 

In 1840, at the time of the blood accusation at 
Damascus, Biesenthal, under the name * Karl Ignaz 
Corvé," defended the Jews in his interesting work, 
“Ueber den Ursprung der Wider die Juden Erho- 
benen Beschuldigung bei der Feier Ihrer Ostern sich 
des Blutes zu Bedienen, Nebst Kurzer Darstellung 


Bigamy 
Bildad 


des Jiidischen Rituals in Beziehung auf den Ge- 
nuss des Blutes,” Berlin, 1840. Biesenthal received 
the degree of doctor of theology from the Univer- 
sity of Giessen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Roi Gesch. der Evangelischen Juden- 
Mission, i. 90, 156; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 115: Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. p. 31. 

T S. R. 
BIGAMY.—Biblical Data. See POLYGAMY. 

——-In Rabbinical Literature: According to 

Merrill's “ Encyclopedia of Law,” ii. 192, bigamy 

consists in “going through the ceremony of mar- 

riage with another while a former husband or wife 
is still aliveand not divorced." This definition finds 
no place in rabbinical law, according to which, in 
order to constitute bigamy, the second marriage 
must be a lawful union. Hence it follows that 

bigamy can be committed only by a man, since a 

woman who is neither divorced nor widowed can 

not enter at all into marriage with another, and any 
cohabitation is considered adultery. 
In Biblical as in Talmudical times polygamy was 

a recognized institution; hence there could be no 

question of bigamy. The singular opinion in the 

Talmud, that a wife can compel a divorce from her 

husband if he take a second wife, seems to have re- 

mained without following. So long as a man could 
support them, he was free to have as many wives 
as he chose, even against the wish of his first wife 

(Yeb. 65a, below ; Maimonides, * Yad,” Ishut, xiv. 3). 

The rabbinical prohibition against bigamy dates 

from the beginning of the eleventh century; Rabbi 

Gershon b. Judah of Metz forbade it under penalty 

of excommunication. His decree was accepted with- 

out opposition by the French and Ger- 

Rabbinical man Jews; though not in the Orient 


Pro- and in Spain and Portugal, where his 
hibition. authority was questioned. Polygamy 


is still actually to be found among the 
Jews in Oriental countries where it is permitted by 
the law of the land. 

Among the Jews of Europe, bigamy is now a 
crime in the eyes of religion, because of the prohibi- 
bition of Rabbi Gershon, and because custom sanc- 
tions monogamy; he who transgresses is excommu- 
nicated. A curious suggestion that R. Gershon’s 
prohibition was intended to hold only until the year 
1240, the beginning of the fifth millennium of the 
Jewish calendar (Joseph Colon, Responsa, No. 
101), was never recognized; the great majority of 
the * Poskim " agree that the prohibition is in per- 
petuity. 

The following cases are not to be considered as 
constituting bigamy. In localities where the levi- 
rate marriage (sce LEVIRATE MARRIAGE) is prac- 
tised, a married man is allowed to marry his broth- 
er's widow under certain circumstances as prescribed. 
But this view is steadily opposed by the majority of 

German rabbis (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben 


Per- ha-Ezer.1. 10). The same difference 
missible of opinion rules also in the case of 
Ex- à barren marriage; many authorities 
ceptions. permit the husband to take a second 


wife when a union has continued child- 
less for ten years. Whena wife becomes hopelessly 
insane, the husband may take a second wife only 
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when the case has been investigated by 100 rabbis 
from three different countries, and permission given 
by them. According to most authorities a man may 
take a second wife when his first one, of openly im- 
moral character, or one who has without reason aban- 
doned her husband, refuses to go through the usual 
form of divorce. When a Jewish wife embraces an- 
other religion, thus, according to rabbinical senti- 
ment, making it impossible for her husband to live 
happily with her, the latter may marry again with- 
out formality in some localities. In other places, how- 
ever, the bet din appoints some person to receive a 
letter of divorce on behalf of the wife (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Le). If a Jew commit bigamy, all the re- 
sources of Jewish justice are invoked to compel him 
to divorce his second wife, and the first wife can not 
be compelled to live with a bigamist. Compare 
Divorce, POLYGAMY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Le.; compare especially the 
commentaries Bet Shemuel by Samuel b, Uri Phoebus, Beër 
Heteb by Judah Ashkenazi, and Pithe Teshubah by Z. H. 
Eisenstadt, on the passage; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 


Middle Ages, pp. 116-120, 
L. G. 


BIGTHAN: A eunuch of Ahasuerus, who, with 
Teresh, conspired against the king (Esther ii. 21, vi. 
2). The conspiracy was discovered by Mordecai, 
and on his information the eunuchs were put to 
death (Esther ii, 23). In vi. 2 the name is given as 
Bigthana. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


BIKAYIM, MEIR BEN HALIFAH: Cabal- 
ist; lived in Turkey in the eighteenth century. He 
is the author of the following works: (1) * Golel Or” 
(Who Evolved Light), on metempsychosis, accordin g 
to the teachings of Isaac Luria, Hayyim Vital, and 
Azariah of Fano (Smyrna, 1737); (2) “Meore Or” 
(The Illuminators). a cabalistic commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Salonica, 1751); (8) “Meir Bat ‘Ayin” 
(Who Gives Light to the Apple of the Eye), ex- 
planations of the first volume of the “‘En Ya‘akob ” 
(Smyrna, 1755); (4) “Meïr la-Arez wela-Dorim ” 
(Who Illuminates the Earth and Its Inhabitants), on 
the order of the Sabbatie sections (Salonica, 1747); 
(3) "Magen Abot” (The Shield of the Fathers), a 
cabalistic commentary on Pirke Abot (Salonica, 
1748); (6) " Karah Mikrah ” (An Accident Happened), 
on atonement for sexual impurities (Salonica, 1752). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit: Mus. p. 151. 

K. I. Bn. 

BIKHAKHANIM: Reigning princess of the 
Taman peninsula, Crimea. She was married in 1419 
to the Genoese Jew Simeone de Guizolfi, who 
through this marriage became possessor of that 
country, where one of his heirs, Zacharias de Gui- 
zolfi, was still reigning in 1489. The Russian his- 
torian F. K. Brun, in “Trudy Pervavo Archcolo- 
gickeskavo Syezda v Mosk vye,” 1869, 11,380, suggests 
that the name of the princess might not have been 
" Bikhakhanim," but * Bikhakhatun," and that, if so. 
she was the daughter of the Georgian prince Bek II. 
(d. 1891), the ruler of Samtzke and Clarzhet (Bros- 
set, " Hist. dela Géorgie," ii. 206). See Gurzorrr, 
SIMEONE DE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Richard Lówe, Die Reste der Germanen am 
Schwarzen Meere, p. 42, Halle, 1896. 
H. R. 
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BIEKURE HA-‘ITTIM ("First-Fruits of the 
Times”): An annual edited and published in Vienna, 
1820-81, by S. J. Cohen. It first appeared as a sup- 
plement to the Hebrew calendar DIY DNY, and 
was intended for young people only. In 1822 it 
ceased to be a mere supplement, and became an in- 
dependent magazine. It was adopted by the Gali- 
cian MAsKrnim as their organ for the purpose of 
fostering culture and education among the Galician 
Jews. According to Delitzsch, the “Bikkure ha- 
‘Ittim” became the organ of the New-German school 
of poetry in Austria, the influence of Schiller being 
as apparent in this magazine as was that of Lessing 
in the “ Meassef " (see HA-MEASSEF). 

The influence of the *Bikkure ha-'Ittim " on the 
European Jews of the first half of the nineteenth 
century was inestimable. The magazine became a 
kind of college of Jewish learning for the Israelites 
of those days. Its success was largely due to the 
enerey and indefatigable labor of its editor, who 
was a man of considerable literary ability and an 
ardent lover of Jewish literature, The first num- 
bers, with their curious mixture of Hebrew and 
German articles (the latter being in Hebrew charac- 
ters), and with their many reprints of articles from 
the * Meassef ”—which had ceased to exist—proved 
to be rather inferior literary fare. Gradually, how- 
ever, the magazine improved both in style and in 
matter, and finally became the literary resort of the 
greatest Hebrew scholars of the age, men like S. D. 
Luzzatto, S. L. Rapoport, and I. 8. Reggio contrib- 
uting toitformany years. The“ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” 
in fact, stimulated the powers of many promising 
young Hebrew writers. Thus the great Hebrew 
stylist, Isaac Erter, published therein some of those 
papers which are now so greatly admired for their 
elegant composition and stinging wit (see ERTER, 
Isaac), 

As the name of the magazine signifies, it was one 
of the forerunners of modern Hebrew journalism ; 
and it was undoubtedly one of the factors in the re- 
vival of modern Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, 
pp. 101, 102; Winter and Wiinsche, Jüd. Literatur, ii. 862; 
Weissberg, in 2*3ynzp nonno. pp. 39. 

G. M. Ra. 

BIKKURIM (*First-Fruits"): Name of the last 
treatise of Seder Zera'im. It treats of the way of 
carrying out the commandment concerning first- 
fruits mentioned in Deut. xxvi. 1-11. The com- 
mandment includes two things: (1) the bringing of 
the first-fruit, and (2) a declaration to be made by 
him who brings it, that he owes everything to the 
kindness of God toward the Israelites, from the times 
of the Patriarchs up to the present day. The trea- 
tise deals with this subject in three chapters. 

Chapter i. deals with the conditions that necessi- 
tate the bringing of the first-fruits. The Mishnah 
enumerates three classes of landowners: («) Those 
that can not bring the first-fruits, either because the 
fruit is not entirely the product of their land, e.g., 
when part of the root is outside their land: or be- 
cause they are not the real or the legitimate owners 
of the land; or because the produce of their land in- 
cludes none of the seven kinds enumerated in Deut. 
viii. 8, or is only of inferior quality unfit for bik- 


kurim. (b) Those that bring the first-fruits but 
do not make the declaration; viz., proselytes, freed 
slaves, guardians who manage the property of 
orphans, delegates, females, half-males, and unde- 
veloped persons (ANDROGYNOS and TuMTUM). (c) 
Those that bring the first-fruit and make the decla- 
ration; viz., the owners of land (including those who 
have bought three trees growing in another man's 
land) producing some of the seven kinds, of aver- 
age or superior quality; provided they bring the 
first-fruit between the Feast of Weeks and the Feast 
of Tabernacles. When brought after the festival, 
the declaration must not be made. 

In chapter ii. a comparison, as to legal classifica- 
tion; is made between *terumah ” (given to the 
priest), ^ma'aser" (the second tithe, which had to, 
be brought to Jerusalem and consumed there), and 
“bikkurim” (to be brought to the Temple and given 
there to the priests) Other similar legal compari- 
sons are given: between citron, trees, and vegeta- 
bles; between the blood of human beings and that 
of cattle and creeping things; and between beast, 
cattle, and “koy " (5), an intermediate between cat- 
tle and beast. 

Chapter iii. contains a full account of the way the 
first-fruits were brought to the Temple. 

A fourth chapter, containing a comparison be- 
tween the laws referring to man, woman, and androg- 
ynos (intermediate between man and woman), has 
been added by some of the editors of the Mishnayot. 
It is part of the Tosefta Bikkurim. The Tosefta by 
this name contains two chapters on a line with the 
Mishnah. 

There is no Gemara in the Babylonian Talmud. 
The Palestinian Talmud has Gemara on Bikkurim, in 
which the laws of the Mishnah are discussed in the 
usual way, with a few digressions, noteworthy 
among which is that on Lev. xix. 32, * Thou shalt rise 
before the hoary head and honor the face of an old 
man,” and on the value of the title * zaken " (elder) 
conferred on scholars in Palestine and outside Pales- 
tine (Yer. iii. 65c). 

J. SR. M. F. 

BIKKURIM: A Hebrew annual that appeared 
in Vienna for two years (1864, 1865), Naphtali Keller 
being its editor and publisher. The greatest He- 
brew scholars of the age, as J. H. Weiss, Jellinek, 
Reifmann, Lewisohn, Gottlober, Meyer Friedmann, 
Letteris, and others. were among its contributors. 
Before Keller had time to prepare the second volume 
for publication, he died, and Jellinek, together with 
Meyer Friedmann, took up the work of arranging all 
the material Keller had amassed; and with the pub- 
lication of this volume the issue was discontinued. 
The two volumes published contain little poetry or 
fiction, and are almost exclusively devoted to ques- 
tions of Jewish scholarship. history, and literature. 

G. M. Ra. 

BILDAD (LXX., Ba204ó); One of the three 
friends of Job (Job ii. 11). The meaning of the 
namo is not clear; opinions of scholars vacillate be- 
tween rendering * Bel has loved ” (compare " Eldad," 
Num. xi. 26 e£ seq., and * Elidad," Num. xxxiv. 31; 
Noldeke, “Z. D. M. G.” xlii. 479) and regarding it as 
a softened pronunciation of * Birdad," which would 
then be identical with * Bir-dadda " that appears in 


Bileam 
Bilshan 


Assyrian inscriptions. Delitzsch (“ Wo Lag das Para- 
dies?” p. 298) mentions also Bedad, the father of the 
Idumean king Hadad. Bildad was descended from 
Shuah, a son of Abraham and Keturah, mentioned 
in Gen. xxv. 2, and now generally associated with 
the place Sühu on the Euphrates, south of Car- 
chemish (compare Delitzsch, Ze. pp. 997 et seg. ; 
“Zeitschrift für IXeilinschriften," ii. 91 ef seg. ; Glaser, 
"Skizze," ii. 446). Bildad appears three times in the 
dialogue with Job; in the first speech (Job viii.) he 
dwells chiefly on the wisdom of the fathers, who 
preach the destruetion of the wicked; in the second 
speech (čb. xviii.) he pictures this destruction; and 
in the third speech (ïb. xxv.) he confines himself 
to a few words, because he has in reality nothing 
more to say. He speaks of God’s “dominion and 
fear . . . in His high places" only to emphasize 
man's impurities and imperfections, and leaves it to 
Job to apply the doctrine to his own case. All at- 
tempts to lengthen this last short speech by addi- 
tions from other parts of the book have proved fail- 
ures, and are indeed unnecessary (compare Budde, 
“Das Buch Hiob,” pp. 142 et seg.). 
J. JR. W. N. 


BILEAM. See BALAAM. 


BILGAH.—Biblical Data: One of the twenty- 

four divisions of the priests who ofticiated in the 
Temple. According to I Chron. xxiv. 14, Bilgah is 
the fifteenth in order, and is immediately preceded 
by that of Jeshebeab. Among the Babylonian exiles 
who returned, there wasalso a priest, Bilgai (Neh. x. 
$[A. V. 10]) or Bilgah (73. xii, 5) by ‘name, whose 
descendant, Shammua, became the head of a priestly 
house (čb. xii. 18). Inthe Septuagint the names read 
Be/ya, BeAyai, and Ba25ác; and Josephus mentions a 
certain Meirus as a son of Belgas (* B. J.” vi. 5, $ 1). 
The traditional meaning given the name is “reju- 
venation." Modern lexicographers explain it as 
* cheerfulness. ” 
In Rabbinical Literature: According to a 
Talmudic tradition preserved in “ Halakot Gedolot ” 
(ed. Hildesheimer, p. 681), Bilgah was assigned to 
the group which officiated on the second and sixth 
daysof the Feast of Tabernacles. The priests, when 
entering upon their duties, received their share in 
the northern part of the Tabernacle, because this 
was near the seat of their activity. The section as- 
signed to each division of the priesthood was fur- 
nished with an iron ring fastened to the floor, for 
the purpose of securing the animal designed for 
slaughter, and there were accordingly twenty- 
four openings in the wall where the knives used for 
slaughtering were kept. Bilgah alone received his 
share in the south, his ring being nailed down, and 
his wall-closet tightly sealed, as a punishment for 
the apostasy of a woman of that house by the name 
of Miriam, who, during the Greek dominion under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, had denied her faith and mar- 
ried a hipparch(Tos., Suk. iv. 28; Suk. 50b; Yer. 
Suk., end; “Rev. Et. Juives," xxxix. 54) It is 
further related that when the Greeks forced their 
way into the Temple, this woman beat her sandals 
upon the altar, crying: “Wolf, wolf fAtKoc, Ziroc], 
thou hast swallowed the substance of Isracl, but 
hast deserted us in the dav of our need!” 
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According to another opinion, the priests of Bil gah 
delayed too long in entering upon the performance 
of their functions; so that those of the division 
Jeshebeab were compelled to act in their place, and 
consequently received the prerogatives of Bilgah 
(Tos., Lc. ; Yer. Suk., end); to which the Jerusalem 
Talmud adds that in this instance the division Bilgah 
was neither abolished nor amalgamated with the 
other twenty-three divisions, because this would 
have interfered with the ancient institution. The 
opinion of Buxtorf, that Miriam, daughter of Bil- 
gah, was a member of a sacred order of virgins, 
deserves mention only as a curiosity. Kalir's dirge, 
Mav" now, which, on the basis of the Midrash, men- 
tions the divisions of the priesthood, contains no 
reference to Bilgah; sce art. BENJAMIN. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bibl. s.v.; Cheyne and Black, 

Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; Buxtorf, Lexicon, p. 806; Kohut, Aruch 

Completum, ii. 94; Krauss, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxix. 54: 

Rahmer, Dic Hebriiischen Traditionen in den Werken des 

Hieronymus, p. 58; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, ii. 434, note 1. 

K. S. Kr. 

BILHAH: A locality in southern Judea (I 
Chron. iv. 29), evidently the same as * Balah " (nbs, 
Josh. xix. 3) and “ Ba‘alah ” (n5y3, Josh. xv. 29). 

G. AV NG 

BILHAH (manba; LXX. Ba22á; but in I Chron: 
vii. 18 Bażáu or BaZaáu). —Biblical Data: Rachel’s 
handmaid, given by Rachel as a concubine to Jacob, 
to whom, according to Gen. xxx. 8 (compare Gen. 
xxix. 29, xxxvii. 2), she bore Dan and Naphtali upon 
Rachel's knees. The expression signifies that Rachel, 
who is also represented as choosing the names 
“Dan” and * Naphtali," regarded them as her own 
children or actually adopted them. In Gen. xxxv. 
22 (I Chron. v. 1) there isa reference to an incestuous 
intercourse between Bilhah and Reuben. 

J. JR. W. N. 
In Rabbinical Literature; According to 
Gen. R. Ixxiv. 14, Bilhah was one of the daughters 
of Laban. When Rachel died she was replaced by 
Bilhah iu Jacob’s affections, and he took up his resi- 
dence in her tent. This displeased Reuben, who 
saw in Bilhah a new and favored rival of his mother 
Leah; he therefore removed Jacob’s couch from 
Bilhah’s tent. It was tothis episode that the Rabbis 
considered Jacob to allude in the farewell to his 
children (Gen. xlix. 4): “Because thou wentest up 
to thy father's bed” (Gen. R. xeviii. 4; somewhat 
different in Shab. 55b). After Jacob’s death Bilhah 
was the “messenger” sent by the brothers to Joseph 
to crave his mercy (Gen. 1. 16). They. told her she 
had been deputed to relate to Joseph all the words 
of the parting blessing conferred by Jacob upon his 
favorite son; which untruth was regarded by them as 
permissible for the sake of peace (Tan., ed. Buber, iii. 
18). Thislegend seems to have been contained in the 
passage, Gen. R. 1. 16, as read by the ancients, Rashi, 
and Yalkut, although not found in modern editions, 

K. L. G. 
Critical View: It isno longer disputed that 
in this and in every other genealogical account, 
tribal and not personal relations are designated. Mar- 
rage symbolizes in these early traditions the fusion 
of two tribes originally distinct. The husband rep- 
resented the stronger tribe and gave his name to 
both; and the wife represented the weaker which 
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merged in the stronger. If the weaker tribe was 
greatly the inferior of the stronger in authority and 
power, it was represented as a concubine (compare 
Stade, *Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” 2d ed., i. 30). 
Consequently Bilhah (like Hagar, Keturah, and 
others) is to be 
regarded as the 
name of a tribe; 
even though 
there are no fur- 
ther indications 
of the fact, and 
the meaning of 
the name has 
not been deter- 
mined. Thereis 
no proof of the 
accuracy of 
Ball’s conjec- 
ture (^S. B. O. 
T." on Gen. 
xxx. 3) that 
* Bilhah ” is con- 
nected with the 
Arabic * baliha ” 
(simple, artless, 
easily misled). 
Since Dan and 
Naphtali appear 
as the sons of 
the handmaid of 
Rachel, the 
mother of the 
tribe of Joseph, 
they are thus 
characterized as 
tribes of the 
second rank 
subordinate to 
Joseph. This is 
confirmed by 
such historic 
evidence con- 
cerning the 
tribes as has 
been preserved. 
It has not been 
determined 
whether Naph- 
tali was always joined to Dan or was added at 
the period when the latter was driven from its 
settlement and forced to move to the north. It 
is possible that at first Dan was only a clan of 
the tribe of Joseph, like Benjamin, unsuccessfully 
trying to establish itself outside the original tribe; 
and itisnotimprobable that the portion of Dan which 
settled in the north came into intimate relations with 
theadjacent tribe of Naphtali. Such circumstances as 
these are reflected in the genealogical accounts. 
According to Gen. xxxv. 22a, Reuben committed 
adultery with Bilhah; and according to Gen. xlix. 
4, his downfall was due to his defiling his father's 
couch. The meaning of this story is doubtful. 
Dillmann, in his commentary on the passage, and 
Stade, ib. i. 151, think that reproach is attached to 
Reuben for adhering to theold custom by which the 


LEATHER BINDING OF "OR AMIM,” 1537, TOOLED IN GOLD. 
(In the collection of Hon. Mayer Sulzberger.) 


son inherits his father’s concubines, at a time when 
the other Israelitish tribes had adopted different cus- 
toms. <A point against this assumption is that there 
are proofs of the existence of the custom in the land 
west of the Jordan as late as the time of the kings 
(compare II 
Sam. xvi. 21; 
I Kings ii. 13- 
25). The follow- 
ing explanation, 
suggested by 
Holzinger in his 
commentary on 
Gen. xxxv. 22, 
seems more 
likely: Reuben’s 
position as first- 
born designates 
his) greater 
power, which, 
however, was 
soon lost in one 
way or another. 
In the time of 
his strength he 
had tried to 
extend his 
power westward 
through the 
tribes descended 
from Bilhah; 
and later genera- 
tions regarded 
this as & sin 
against Jacob. 
An analogy to 
this interpreta- 
tion is to be 
found in the dis- 
approval ex- 
pressed in Gen. 
xxxiv. 80 of the 
treacherous at- 
tack on She- 
chem made by 
Simeon and 
Levi. 
J. JIR W.N. 


BILL OF DIVORCE. See DIVORCE. 
BILL OF EXCHANGE. See EXCHANGE. 


BILL OF MANUMISSION. See SLAVERY. 


BILSHAN.—Biblical Data: One of the impor- 
tant men who came to Jerusalem from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii 2; Neh. vii. 7). In I Esd. v. 8 
he is called * Beelsarus," which points to the form 
Belshar (= *Belshar-ussur"—O Bel, protect the 
king); while “Bilshan” points to “Belshunu” (His 
Lord) J. Halévy (“Revue Etudes Juives, ” x9) 
translates the name * père de la langue” (nt»» AN). 

G. G. B. L. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, Bilshan is not a proper name, but a surname 
to the preceding name, Mordecai. The latter was 


| given this epithet because of his linguistic attain- 


a 


Bina ben David 
Bing, Albert 
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ments, Bilshan meaning “man of language” (sy 
ned). He not only spoke many languages—the sev- 
enty corresponding to the number of nations accord- 
ing to the Rabbis—but also understood the language 
of the dumb (Men. 64b, 65a). L. G. 


BINA BEN DAVID: Cabalist. and rabbi at 
Lockaeze, Poland, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Bina was the author of “Zer Zahab” 
(Crown of Gold), Cracow, 1647, an alphabetical index 
to, and extracts and explanations from, the Zohar 
and Midrash. At the end are novelle on many Tal- 
mudical passages. A considerable portion of the 
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point, a kind of three-cornered flap, to which rib- 
bons or straps are sewed to tie the volume together. 
Such bindings are still largely used among the Jews 
of Yemen. Another kind of binding with overlap- 
ping parchment or leather was intended to protect 
the freeedge, andon it the name of the book or the 
titles of parts of it were often marked. The stitching- 
thread often goes entirely through the book, making 
it dificult to open. 

After the invention of printing rich owners fre- 
quently ornamented Bibles and prayer-books with 
clasps and mountings of gold and silver, this being 
especially the case with the prayer-books given by 


SILVER BINDING OF A HEBREW PRAYER-BOOK. 
(In the collection of J. Kauffmann of Fraukfort-on-the- Main.) 


work was translated into Latin by Knorr von Rosen- 
roth in “ Cabbala Denudata.” Steinschneider (* Cat. 
Bodl.” col. 545) incorrectly cites Bina as “ Baruch ” 
(see Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 152). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 545; Zedner, 


as above; Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, i. 200; Benjacob, Ozar hna- 
Sefarin, p. 161. 
I. Bn. 


K. 

BINDING: The art of fastening together sheets 
of paper, leaves of parchment, or folios, and of cov- 
ering them with parchment, leather, linen, or paste- 
boards. It was originally practised by the writer 
of the book. When books were written on scrolls, 
these were connected together by bands and pro- 
tected from dust by mantles (see SCROLLS oF Law). 
The earliest extant book-covers—those of the Cairo 
Genizah—are of parchment on both sides, long 
enough to overlap each other. The back ends in a 


the bridegroom to the bride. To-day the book takes 
the place of the medieval SrBLoNos-girdle, presented 
by the bride to the bridegroom. Pressed leather 
bindings are often decorated with flowers and gar- 
lands. The entire issue of a book is usually in the 
same binding, but occasionally it is issued in two dif- 
ferent kinds of binding, as in the case of Simon Du- 
ran's Responsa, Amsterdam, 1788, Clasps of precious 
metal are found, often finely chased, and in the 
shape of a hand or representing the figures of Moses 
and Aaron. Bindings entirely of silver, intended as 
gifts for eminent persons, were used chiefly in Italy. 
Jewish binders were to be found at Prague and in 
almost every ghetto. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Vorlesungen über die Kunde 
Hebr. Handschriften, deren Sammlungen und Verzeich- 
nisse, D. 33, Leipsic, 1897. 

J. A. F. 
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BINDING AND LOOSING (Hebrew, «asar 
wo-hittir"; Aramean, “asar we-shera "). Rabbinical 
term for * forbidding and permitting." The expres- 
sion “asar” (to bind herself by a bond) is used in the 
Bible (Num. xxx. 8 e£ seg.) for a vow which prevents 
onefrom usingathing. Itimplies binding an object 
by a powerful spell in order to prevent its use (see 
Targ. to Ps. lviii, 6; Shab. 91b, for * magic spell"). 
The corresponding Aramean " shera " and Hebrew 
« hittir" (for loosing the prohibitive spell) have no 
parallel in the Bible. 

The power of. binding and loosing was always 
claimed by the Pharisees. Under Queen Alexandra, 
the Pharisees, says Josephus (“B J.” i. 5,82) “ be- 
came the administrators of all public affairs so as to 
be empowered to banish and readmit whom they 
pleased, as well as to loose and to bind.” This does 
not mean that, as the learned men, they merely de- 
cided what, according to the Law, was forbidden or 
allowed, but that they possessed and exercised the 
power of tying or untying a thing by the spell of 
their divine authority, just as they could, by the 
power vested in them, pronounce. and revoke an 
anathema upon a person. The various schools had 
the power “to bind and to loose”; that is, to for- 
bid and to permit (Hag. 8b); and they could bind 
any day by declaring it a fast-day (Meg. Ta'an. 
xx: Tatan. 12a; Yer. Ned. i. 86c, d). This 
power and authority, vested in the rabbinical body 
of each age or in the Sanhedrin (see AUTHORITY), 
received its ratification and final sanction from 
the celestial court of justice (Sifra, Emor, ix.: Mak. 
93b). 

In this sense Jesus, when appointing his disciples 
to be his successors, used the familiar formula (Matt. 

xvi, 19, xviii. 18). By these words he 

In the New virtually invested them with the same 
Testament. authority as that which he found be- 
longing to the scribes and Pharisees 

who “bind heavy burdens and lay them on men's 
shoulders, but will not move them with one of their 
fingers”; that is, “loose them,” as they have the 
power to do (Matt. xxiii. 2-4). In the same sense, 
in the second epistle of Clement to James Il. 
(“Clementine Homilies, ? Introduction), Peter is rep- 
resented as having appointed Clement as his suc- 
cessor, saying: *Icommunicate to him the power of 
binding and loosing so that, with respect to every- 
thing which he shall ordain in the earth, it shall be 
deereed in the heavens; for he shall bind what ought 
to be bound and loose what ought to be loosed as 
knowing the rule of the church." Quite different 
from this Judaic and ancient view of the apostolic 
power of binding and loosing is the one expressed in 
John xx. 93, where Jesus is represented as haviug 
said to his disciples after they had received the Holy 
Spirit: * Whosesoeversins ye remit, they areremitted 
unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained." It is this view which, adopted by 'Tertul- 
lian and all the church fathers, invested the head of 
the Christian Church with the power to forgive sins, 
the * clavis ordinis,” ^ the key-power of the Church." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne, in Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; Sehenkel's 
Bibel-Lexikon, s.v. Binden und Losen ; Hamburger, R. B 


T. iii. 27 et seg.: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. s.v. Sehlüs- 
selgewalt ; see also VOWS, LOOSING OF. E 
NS 
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BING, ABRAHAM: German rabbi and Tal- 
mudist: born in 1752at Frankfort-on-the-Main; died 
in 1841 at Würzburg, Bavaria, where he had been 
chief rabbi until his resignation at the beginning of 
1839. Before officiating at Würzburg, he was rabbi 
at Heidingsfeld, Bavaria. Bing was a pupil of 
Nathan Adler of Frankfort, and belonged to the old 
orthodox school which admitted no innovations in 
religious matters, even in externals. A decided op- 
ponent of the reform movement, he declared it to be 
the duty of every orthodox Jew to refuse to go to 
the temples of the reformers. He was director of a 
large yeshibah and had a great reputation as a Tal- 
mudist. Among the Talmudic works which he left 
at his death, only the glosses on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, have been printed, these bearing the 
title, * Zikron Abraham” (Presburg, 1892, edited by 
Isaac Bamberger). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winter and Wiinsche, Jiidische Litteratur, 
iii. 762: Geiger, Wiss. Zeit. J'üd. Theol. 1835, p. 125, 1850, 
p. 411; Jost, Annalen, 1841, p. 96; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, 
p. 21; Monatsschrift, 1803. p. 437; compare All. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1841, p. 88, and Nathan Bamberger, Rabbiner Selig- 
mann Bär Bamberger, p. 8. 

L. G. I. BER. 

BING, ALBERT: Austrian physician; born at 
Nikolsburg, Moravia, Sept. 20, 1844. He attended 
the gymnasium in his native city, and studied med- 
icine at the University of Vienna, where he com- 
pleted his course in 1870. The following year he 
received the degree of doctor of medicine, and one 
year later that of doctor of surgery, both conferred 
py the University of Vienna. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed on the staff of the Vienna General Hospital 
with the title of adjunct physician. Bing held this 
position until 1878, when he became assistant to the 
famous otologists Politzer and Gruber in the newly 
erected clinic for diseases of the ear, remaining in 
this position three years. Afteralapse of five years 
he was made privat-docent of otology at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Bing has held clinics for the dis- 
eases of the ear since 1878, at the hospital of the sis- 
ters of charity at Gumpendorf, near Vienna, and has 
been otologist to the royal guard. He has been a 
frequent contributor to à number of medical papers, 
and is the author of over twenty-four monographs 
on otology, which he published in that “ All gemeine 
Wiener Medizinische Zeitung”; ^ Monatsschrift für 
Ohrenheilkunde "; “ Wiener Medizinische Blätter ” ; 
“ Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift” : * Zeitschrift 
für Diagnostik und Therapie”; * Centralblatt für die 
Ohrenheilkunde”; “Centralblatt fiir die Gesammte 
Therapie”; “ Wiener Medizinische Presse”; and the 
transactions of various scientific bodies. His wri- 
tings treat chiefly of the pathology, symptoms, and 
treatment of the diseases of the ear; a few papers, 
however, being devoted to the technique of the ex- 
amination of the ear. The most important of Bing's 
publications include: ^ Vorlesungen über Ohren- 
heilkunde," with twenty-seven wood-cuts and one 
double plate, Vienna, 1990; “Die Entotische An- 
wendung des Horrohres. Ein Neues Diagnostisches 
Hilfsmittel bei der Untersuchung Schwerhdriger,” 
in “Monatsschrift fir Ohrenheilkunde,” 1876: 
“Neue Behandlungsweise der Sclerosirenden Mit. 
telohrentzündung." in “ Wiener Medizinische Blit- 
ter," 1879; “Ein Neuer Stimmgabelversuch ; Bei- 
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trag zur Differential Diagnostik der Krankheiten 
des Mechanischen Schallleitungs und des Nervósen 
Hórapparates," in * Wiener Medizinische Blitter,” 
1891, iv. 41; “Zur Analyse des Weberischen Ver- 
suches,” in “Wiener Medizinische Presse,” 1891, 
Nos. 9 and 10. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii. 83; 


A. Wernich and August Hirsch, Bioyraphisehes Lexikon 

Hervorragender Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Völker : J. Pagel, 

Biographisches Lcrikon Hervorragender Aerzte des 19ten 

Jahrhunderts, p. 177 

8. W. S. 

BING, MEYER HERMANN: Danish art 
publisher and manufacturer: born at Copenhagen 
June 4, 1807; died there Sept. 15, 1888. As a boy 
he was employed in his father’s book- and station- 
ery-store, assuming charge of it with his younger 
brother at their father’s death. In 1846 he set up for 
himself and became the publisher of many important 
art periodicals and books, and founded, together 
with the engraver W. Terslev, a lithographic estab- 
lishment. Bing also founded a china factory in 
company with his brother and Frederick Gröndahl, 
which gained a reputation almost as great as the 
Royal Danish china factory. In 1868 he trans- 
ferred his publishing-house to his son and son-in- 
law. Bing was elected president of the first con- 
gress of Scandinavian booksellers in 1950. From 
1858 to 1871 he was town councilor in Copenhagen; 
in 1868-71 president of “ Industriforeningen ?; and 
up to his death director of the two Jewish free schools 
in Copenhagen. 
pa BARNE :Salmonsen, Store Ilustrerede Konversations- 

€. rion. 
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BING, SOLOMON : German physician; son of 
Dr. Abraham Bing of Dingen, and son-in-law of the 
well-known physician and scholar Joseph Solomon 
del Medigo; born about the year 1615. In his boy- 
hood he attended the colleges of the Jesuits in Ma- 
yence and Prague to learn Latin and other languages; 
and then devoted himself to the study of medicine, 
first under the tutorship of Del Medigo, and finally 
in the University of Padua, where he received the 
degrees of doctor of philosophy and of medicine. 
Upon the departure of his father-in-law, Del Medi £0, 
from Frankfort-on-the-Main for Prague, in 1645, 
Bing applied to the authorities of Frankfort for per- 
mission to succeed him as physician of the Jewish 
quarters. After considerable trouble—being a grad- 
uate from the University of Padua he refused to be 
reexamined as requested by the authorities—he ob- 
tained the necessary permission, and practised med- 
icine among both Jews and Christians. But, like 
the other Jewish physicians, he suffered from the ill 
will of his rivals. In 1653 he was accused of hav- 
ing caused the death of one of his Christian patients 
by injurious drugs. In consequence of this accusa- 
tion the practise of Jewish physicians was limited 
to the Jewish quarter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Landau, Geschichte der J üdischen Aerzte, 
p. 116; M. Horovitz, Jüdische Aerzte in Frankfurt-am- 
Main. pp. 25-29: Aaron Friedenwald, Jewish Physicians, 
in Publications of Gratz College, Philadelphia, 1897, p. 163. 
G A. R. 


BINGEN : City of Hesse, situated on the Rhine. 
Jews lived there from the earliest times, for they are 


mentioned by the traveler Benjamin of Tudela, who 


visited Bingen toward the middle of the twelfth 
century. In May, 1254, Dingen joined the union of 
Rhenish cities which, for financial reasons, protected 
the Jews. But this favorable condition of things 
was soon changed, for at the time of the Black 
Death (1848-49) the Jews of Bingen, in common 
with the other Jéws in Germany, suffered severe 
persecutions. The community, however, was never 
quite extinguished. In the first half of the fifteenth 
century a rabbinical synod assembled there. Dur- 
ing the time of the Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn con- 
troversy, Pfefferkorn went to Bingen, where, with 
the help of the authorities, he contiscated a number 
of Hebrew books. The celebrated rabbiof medieval 
times, Seligman Bing Oppenheim, was a native of 
Bingen. 

At the present day the Jewish community num- 
bers 685, of whom 122 are house-owners. There are 
a number of charitable societies for the dowering of 
Jewish brides and the care of the poor, sick, and 
dead. Bingen is a grand-ducal rabbinate, Dr. R. 
Grünfeld being the rabbi. His predecessor was M. 
Lebrecht, For further particulars see HESSE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Salfeld, Martyrologium : Kohut, Gesch. der 
Deutschen Juden, passim: Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Isracli- 
tischen Gemeindebundes. 


K. A. M. F. 


BINNUI: 1. A Levite (Ezra viii. 33), 2. One 
of the Bene Pahath Moab who had taken foreign 
Wives (Ezra x. 80). 8. One of the Bene Bani, also 
found in the list of those who had taken foreign 
wives (Ezra x. 88). 4. Son of Henadad, who built 
part of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 24) and sealed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 10 [A. V, 9). 
9. Head of a family who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. vii. 15). 

J. JR. 


BIRAH. See Acra. 

BIRCH-HIRSCHFELD, FELIX VICTOR: 
German pathologist and medical author; born at 
Kluvensiek, near Rendsburg, in the province of 
Holstein, Prussia, May 9, 1842; died at Leipsic Nov. 
19, 1899. He received his education at Kiel and 
Leipsie, graduating from the latter university as 
doctor of medicine. He was then appointed as- 
sistant at the pathological laboratory, and later at 
the university hospital. In 1869 he filled the position 
of assistant physician at the asylums for the insane 
at Sonnenstein and Kolditz, Saxony, successively. 

During the Franco German war, in 1870, he was 
surgeon at the Reservelazareth at Uebigau, near 
Dresden. At the close of the war, in 1871, he be- 
came prosectorat the municipal hospitalin Dresden, 
of which institution he was appointed chief physi- 
cian in 1882. From 1871 to 1875 Birch-Hirschfeld 
was lecturer on pathology at the postgraduate 
courses for military surgeons at Dresden. In 1875 
he was appointed a member of the Siichsische Me- 
dicinische Kollegium. In 1885, when but forty-three 
years old, Birch-Hirschfeld succeeded Cohnheim ag 
professor of pathology at the University of Leipsic, 
one of the leading medical institutes of Germany, 
and in 1891 he represented the university in the up- 
per house of the Sächsische Stiindekammer. 

Among his prominent works are: * Lehrbuch der 
Pathologischen Anatomie," Leipsic, 1877; “Die 
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Bedeutung der Muskelübung für die Gesundheit, 
Besonders der Deutschen Jugend,” Leipsic, 1583; 
* Grundriss der Allgemeinen Pathologie," Leipsic, 
1899; and of his numerous essays the following are 
the more important: 

* Hoden-Krebs," “Geschwulstembolie,” “Cylin- 
dromfrage,” * Ueber Akuten Milztumor,” “ Pyümie," 
“ Syphilis Neugeborener,” in “ Archiv für Hygiene,” 
vols. ix.-xvi.; “Die Entstehung der Gelbsucht Neu- 
geborener Kinder," in * Virehow's Archiv für Pa- 
thologische Anatomie und Physiologie und für Kli- 
nische Medizin," vol ]xxxviii.; * Uebergang von 
Tuberkelbazillen aus dem Mütterlichen Blut auf 
den Fotus," in Ziegler's * Beiträge zur Allgemeinen 
Pathologie und zur Pathologischen Anatomie," Jena, 
1890; *Ueber Sarkomatóse Drüsengeschwulst der 
Niere im Kindesalter,” 7. 1898; “Skrofulose und 
Krankheiten der Lymphdrüsen," in Ziemssen’s 
* Handbuch der Speciellen Pathologie," xiii, part 
2. * Ueber die Krankheiten der Leber und Milz," in 
Gerhardt's “Handbuch der Kinder-Krankheiten,” 
iv., part 3. 

Birch-Hirschfeld's knowledge in his special branch 
of medicine was very extensive; and he was self- 
sacrificing in the practise of his profession. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vi- 

enna, 1884; Pagel, Biographisehes Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 
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BIRDS.—Biblical Data: The general desig- 
nation for winged animals is “‘of” (Sy, Hosea ix. 
11; Isa. xvi. 2) or “‘of kanaf” (833 Ay, Gen. i. 21), 
*zippor? (mew, Gen. xv. 10) or “zippor Kanaf” 
(AID Nps, Deut. iv. 17; Ps, exlviii. 10), or “ ba‘al ka- 
naf" (8355 by3, Prov. i. 17). The expression * zippor, ” 
however, denotes an individual bird in distinction 
from “‘of,” the generic term. “‘Ayit” (py, Isa. 
xviii. 6; Gen. xv. 11) denotes birds of prey; com- 
pare “ayyah” (mw, Lev. xi. 14; Deut, xiv. 18). 

The frequent mention of birds in the Bible shows 
that they abounded in Palestine, in which country 
many birds are found at the present time. Theonly 
domesticated birds among the Israelites were the 

dove (*yonah," mY) and the turtle- 


Domes- dove (*tor," 43) Endeavors were 
ticated probably made to lure the shy rock- 
Birds. pigeon to the neighborhood of dwell- 


ings and tame it. by providing suitable 
nesting-places. Neither the Hebrews nor the Egyp- 
tians knew of poultry until the contact with the 
Medes and Persians, who in their advance toward 
the west introduced the breeding of chickens. At 
the time of Jesus chicken-breeding was quite com- 
mon in Palestine (compare Matt. xxiii. 87, xxvi. 50; 
Luke xiii. 84). 

Though representations of ducks are found on 
Egyptian monuments, it is doubtful whether the 
Israelites knew of them; and the meaning of * bar- 
burim abusim” (ppan pI, I Kings v. 9 fais 


V. iv. 23]), “fatted fowl,” which is sometimes ex- 


plained as “ducks,” may be questioned. Sparrows 
evidently were as numerous in olden times as to- 
day, although the term “zippor,” by which they 
were designated, also means small birds in general 
(compare orpoviiov, Tobit ii. 10). Then, as now, the 
sparrow was used as food (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6). 


. The partridge (“kore” [Np], I Sam. xxvi. 20; Jer. 
- xvii. 11) also abounded, or, to be more exact, the 


ptarmigan, a species of the red-legged partridge 
which lives in mountains and waste places. 

The following migratory birds are mentioned: (1) 
The swallow (“sus,” DiD, perhaps yay Dib, Isa. 
xxxviii. 14, for which Jer. viii. 7 has 9A) DID. 
Since in the Septuagint “yyy is missing in both pas- 
sages, the word is perhaps only an explanatory gloss. 
It may also be questioned whether “deror” (W495, 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 4; Prov. xxvi. 2) means the swallow. 
Whenever the latter is mentioucá ^9 5 migratory 
bird, the swift is probably meant. 2p ae quai 
(“selaw,” sb), which in September and Ovtober 
gathered in immense flocks on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in order to migrate to the warmer 
regions of Asia and Africa. In early spring it re- 
turned northward, flying mostly with the wind (Ex. 
xvi. 12; Num. xi. 81; Ps. cv. 40). (3) The stork 
(*hasidah,” mron), mentioned as a migratory bird 
(Jer. viii. 7) which nests on the cypress-tree (Ps. civ. 
17; compare Job xxxix. 18 et seg.; Zech. v. 9). (4) 
* Anafa" (np2N, Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18), which 
means perhaps a heron, or is a generic name for the 
different species of heron. 

The following birds of prey (“‘ayit”) are men- 
tioned: ( 1) “Shahaf” (ANY. Deut. xiv. 15), according 
to the Septuagint and the Vulgate. the gull (arus), 

which abounded in different species. 


Birds But perhaps a kind of hawk or falcon is 
of Prey. meant, which the Arabians call “sa‘af.” 


(2) The eagle (* nesher,” 9W3), which is 
often mentioned because of the lightning-like rapid- 
ity with which it pounces upon its prey (Hosea viii. 
1; Hab. i. 8. Sometimes the word “ nesher? includes 
also the vulture, which is as large as an eagle, and 
which in the East is found much oftener than the 
eagle. Micahi. 16 refers probably to the vulture, per- 
haps to the carrion kite ( Vultur perenopterus ; com- 
pare Matt. xxiv. 28; Luke xvii, 37), distinguished 
from the eagle by its bald head and neck. The 
lammergeier is perhaps meant by (9) “peres " (D95, 
Deut. xiv. 12; compare Tristram, “ The Fauna and 
Flora of Palestine,” p. 94). Some take it to signify 
the sea-eagle, which the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
identify with (4) *'azniyyah (TY, ib. 12), also a 
species of eagle or vulture. (5) " Raham " (arr, Lev. 
xi. 18), “rahamah” (mamn, Deut. xiv. 17), which is 
certainly the carrion-kite ( Vultur percnopterus). (6) 


-*Da'ah "(nx Lev. xi. 14)or *dayyah (m), which 


is possibly the kite, chiefly the black kite (. Mileus 
migrans). (7) * Ayyah” (mw, Job xxviii. 7), which de- 
notes probably the falcon. (8) “Nez” (y3, Lev. Xi. 
16), perhaps a name for a hawk, including probably 
some species of falcon (compare Job xxxix. 26). (9) 
* Oreb? (any, Gen. viii. 7), the raven or birds of 
that order, as the hooded crow, roller, daw, magpie, 
ete. (10) * Yanshuf? (qw, Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 
16), probably a species of owl, perhaps the eagle- 
owl (11) “Tinshemet” (nowin, Lev. xl 18; 
Deut. xiv. 16), probably also a species of owl. (12) 
“Kus” (py, Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16), which 
likewise belongs to the owl order; it is perhaps 
the wood-owl or the little owl, which lives among 
ruins. (18) *Shalak ” (dot, Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 
11), probably the cormorant, which pounces upon its 
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prey from cliffs or rocks or from a height in air. 
(14) “Kat” (nNp, Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17), which, 
according to the trauslators, is the pelican; but this 
is doubtful (see Isa. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14). Among 
the birds was also included the “ *atalef ” (Ady), the 
bat, of which several species are found in Pales- 
tine, where it abounds, as it does generally in the 
south, 

Since some of these birds were eaten, the Law 
naturally separated them into clean and unclean 
(compare Lev. xi. 18 et seg.; Deut. xiv. 20 et seq.). 
For the sacrifice the dove (* yonah " or “tor”) only 
was us; qompare Lev. v. 7; xii. 8; xv. 14, 29). 
Whether, however, the Israelites, like the Chaldeans, 
practised AveURY, we have no means of knowing. 

Birds were caught in two ways: either by (1) a 
spring-trap (* pah ") or by (2) a sling with a wooden 
or stone projectile, by which the bird was brought 
dawn (compare Amos iii, 9; Hosea vii. 
12, ix. 8) Seven different kinds of 
bird-snares are referred to in the 
Old Testament, the chief of which are 
the throw-stick, springe, clap-net, the trap, and 
the decoy-bird. All are used at the present day. 

The people had a genuine fellow-feeling for 
birds as well as for the domestie quadrupeds (Deut. 
xXii. 6 et seg.): and the many references to bird-life 
testify to the interest taken in it. The eagle that 
“surreth up her nest fluttereth over her 
young," becomes the prototype of Y mwm's protect- 
ing love of Israel (Deut. xxxii. 11; Ex. xix. 4; com- 
pare Isa. xxxi. 5). In Prov. xxvii. S the homeless 
wanderer is compared to the “bird that wandereth 
from her nest” (compare Isa. xvi. 2). In Hosea xi. 
11, people returning from Egypt and Assyria are 
compared to the doves returning to their dove-cotes. 
Jeremiah viii. 7 contrasts the people that “know not 
the judgmest of the Lord " with the birds that “ ob- 
serve the time of. their coming." Proverbs xxvi. 2 
compares tne unjust curse to the birds flying away. 
Israel's enemies are often compared to the birds 
pouncing upon their prey with lightning-like rapid- 
ity (Deut. xxviii. 49; Isa. xlvi. 11; Hosea viii. 1; 
compare Jer. xii. 9). The complete annihilation of 
man is often metaphorically expressed by the idea 
of giving his flesh up to the birds; compare Gen. x1. 
19: Deut. xxviii. 26; I Sam. xvii. 44, 46; I Kings 
xiv. 11, xvi 4, xxi 24; Jer. vii. 88, xvi. 4, etc. 
These and similar references show how numerous 
and manifest the birds must have been; in fact, pas- 
sages like Job xli. 5 and Bar. iii. 17 display their 
intimate connection with the life of the people. 

J. JR. W. N. 
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Capture. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The general name 
for birds in rabbinical literature is mew. They are 
said to have been created from water mixed with 
sand, being thus intermediate between mammalia 
(MnD), created from earth, and fishes, created from 
water (Hul. 27b) The eagle (Hag. 13b) is the 
king of birds, while the rooster is the most obstinate 
(Bezah 25b). 

The numerous species are divided into the clean 
and the unclean, both minutely described by the 
Talmud (compare CLEAN AND UxcLEAN); but it 
should be noticed that while there are only twenty- 


nine classes of unclean birds, the number of the clean 
is unlimited (Hul. 68a, b). It happens, however, 
that the unclean birds sometimes hatch the eges 
of the clean, and vice versa. Among partridges 
the male sometimes sets on the nest (Hul. xii. 2, 
138b) Some of the eggs are not fertile; such are 
those produced by the hen when she sits in the 
warm sun, these being, however, better for food 
(Bezah 7a), The formation of the chick begins at 
the broad, flat end of the ege (Hul. 64b; compare 
Rashi on the passage). In addition to their produc- 
tion of eggs (referring only to those of the clean 
species, Hul. Lc), birds are useful for other pur- 
poses. The meat, though less desirable than beef 
(Me'i. 20b), is esteemed as a delicacy among the rich, 
while the poor seldom eat it (Bck. 10a; Ket. 5a), the 
flesh of poultry being considered particularly good 
for old people (Yer. Peah viii. 21a). 

The wings (Kelim xvi. 19), claws (Hul. 25b; com- 
pare Rashi on the passage), and eggs of birds are 
put to various uses, the Jast being sometimes cov- 
ered with a glaze (Kelim Z.¢c.). Blown egg-shells are 
used to hold oil for lamps (Shab. ii. 11, 29b); and 
even as early as Talmudic times the strength of an 
egg-shell placed on end was recognized, for some- 
times an egg is placed under the foot of a bedstead to 
make the latter stand even (Bezah 4a). The use of 
quills for writing was unknown in Talmudic times, 
and in the twelfth century the casuists questioned 
whether it was lawful to use them for the writing of 
Torah scrolls (Löw, * Ha-Mafteah," p. 849; Lewy- 
sohn, “ Die Zoologie des Talmuds,” p. 161). 

The Talmud names about one hundred classes and 
varieties of birds, but it is extremely difficult to iden- 

tify them. For example, it mentions 
Classes of two varieties of the bird 343w ND 
Birds. (probably a Persian term; Kohut, * Ar- 
uch Completum,” s.v., suggests “ dar- 
pash ” = finch), one of which bears the royal by-name 
“Shapur” and was clean, while the other, also called 
after a Persian king, the “Firuz,” is unclean (Hul. 
62b). Mention isalso made of a bird DD (= xpóua, 
color), found in the neighborhood of Babylonia, 
which becomes iridescent at sunrise (Ber. 6b; Lewy- 
sohn [2ó. p. 188] refers to the pajaro del sol, *sun- 
bird"). A similar many-eolored bird is the pay 
(* many-colored ”), which shows not less than three 
hundred aud sixty-five hues (Gen. R. vii. 4), *za- 
bua‘ " being the Hebrew name for peacock, which 
in rabbinical literature is usually designated by its 
Greek name DNY, Táoc, as shown from a parallel 
passage in the Midrash cited (Tan., Tazria', ed. 
Buber, iii. 38). 

The Talmud describes many birds, giving details of 
their naturesand uses. The falcon (Nm 33) is used 
in the chase. The hunter, seated on his horse, has 
the falcon at his side, releasing it at sight of an- 
other bird (Shab. 94a; Sanh. 95a). The keen sight 
of the vulture (m7) is indicated in the following 
passage: “It can be in Babylon and see a corpse in 
Palestine" (Hul. 68b). The strong, piercing cry of 
the crane (2352) originated the saying: “Cry like 
a crane” (Kid. 49a). The heron (153N, * quarreler ") 
in the Bible is a cruel bird that quarrels ($3N) con- 
stantly with its companions, as its name suggests. 
It belongs to the family of vultures, its real name 
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being mam n1 (“angry dayah ”). Another member 
of this family is the stork, or white dayah, called 
also “the pious one” (“hasidah ”), because it shares 
its food with its mates (Hul. 63a, b). The stork's 
gall is anantidote for the sting of the scorpion (Ket. 
50a). In addition to the dayah family, of which 
there are said to be no less than one hundred varie: 
ties (Hul. Z.c.), the Talmud mentions the numerous 
varieties of the raven family (see Raven 1N Rap 
BINICAL LrrEnaTURE) Hens, geese, and doves are 
considered domestic poultry, and the wild varieties 
are also named. Some birds, particularly song: 
birds, and those of beautiful plumage, are kept as 
pets by the wealthy, and there is an allegory about 
a free bird which envies a friend in a cage its rich 
food, forgetting that the friend has paid for the food 
with its freedom (Pesik., ed. Buber, xxv. 164a, b). 
The social life of birds originated the proverb: 
“Every bird dwelleth according to his kind, and so 
doth man according to his like” (B. D. 92b; the pas 
sage quotes verses from Ecclus. [Sirach] xiii. 16, 
xxvii. 9, as if they were from the Scripture). 

Among Jews, as among most nations (Guberna- 
tis, * Zoological Mythology," on Birds). birds were 
thought to possess supernat ural knowledge, because 

they soared in the air. Thus in rab- 
In Jewish binical literature, both Babylonian and 
Folk-Lore. Palestinian, there are numerous refer- 

ences to the folk-lore on birds (see Av- 
Gury; Zohar, “Balak,” iii. 148b et seq.) In Noah’s 
Ark only the clean ones dwelt in the part with Noah 
and his family; the others were in another part 
(Sanh. 108b). King Solomon knew the bird lan- 
guage (see SOLOMON IN LEGEND). 

Parts of the body of some birds were used as reme- 
dies (Joel Heilprin, * Mifa‘lut Elohim "; David Tevel 
Ashkenazi, “Bet David") Compare Ban YORNI, 
Cock. Dove, BaAaLE, Goosr, PIGEON, RAVEN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Die Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 15- 
16, 159-218. 
L. G. 


Birds as Souls: In Psalm xi. 1 the soul is 
compared to a bird: *Flee asa bird to your moun- 
tain." Asliving beings which move and fly through 
the air, birds have suggested themselves at all times 
and in all lands to primitive man as images of the 
soul, the name for which in most languages is taken 
from breathing (“nefesh,” * neshamah,? =“ anima,” 
or * psyche ”); the soul was represented in the form of 
a butterfly, as illustrated by the tombs of the early 
Christians (Aringhi, “Roma Subterranea Novis- 
sima," ii. 8324). The soul of the king of Egypt was 
pictured on the monuments asabird; and the genius 
(* frawashi") of the kings of Assyria and Persia re- 
tained the wings of the bird (Rawlinson, * Hero- 
dotus,” ii. 105, note 1; ¢dem, * Ancient Monarchies," 
ii. 28, iii. 858: compare also Simrock, “Handbuch 
der Deutschen Mythologie,” p. 461). 

The Arabs also regarded the soul as a bird, and 
believed that after death it hovered at times around 
the body, screeching like an owl (Mas‘udi, * Les 
Prairies d'Or," iii. 310, Paris, 1864; Sprenger, * Das 
Leben Mohammeds,” i. 358, note: Kremer, “ Gesch. 
der Herrschenden Ideen des Islams," 1808, pp. 166 
et seg.). This view was shared by the Jews. They 
believed that all souls are gathered in a great cage 
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or treasure-house in heaven, a columbarium, called 
“Guf”; and so Rabbi Assi teaches that the Messiah, 
the son of David, can not come until all the souls 
have been taken out of the Guf, and have gone 
through human bodies (Yeb. 62a, 63b; Niddah 13b; 
and elsewhere) In the Greek Baruch Apocalypse 
(ch. x.), Baruch sees in the fourth heaven a lake full 
of birds, and is told that these are the souls of the 
righteous, who continually sing the praise of God. 
These stories are repeated by Christian saints who 
affirm having seen the souls of the righteous in 
the shape of doves in paradise (M. R. James, in 
“Texts and Studies," v., Ixix. ; idem, in “ Anecdota 
Greeco-Byzantina,” p. 181, quoted in Kautzsch, 
“Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
Testaments,” p. 455). 

The souls of the righteous which dwell in the 
Acherusian lake were consulted as God's counselors 
at the creation of man, according to Gen. R. 8, 
having their parallel in the Zendavesta (“ Bunda- 
hish,” ii. 10; Mihir Yast xxv. in “Sacred Books of 
the East," xxiii. 145). 

In the Zohar the sparrow and the swallow, spoken 
of in Ps. Ixxxiv. 8, are compared to the souls of the 
righteous which dwell in paradise, exactly as are 
those mentioned in the Baruch Apocalypse. "Three 
times a year, in Nisan and Tishri, they rise upon 
the walls of paradise and sing the praise of the 
Master of the universe; whereupon they are ushered 
into the palace where the Messiah is hidden, called 
the great “Souls’ Nest." They are adorned with 
crowns in his honor when he appears to them. and 
from beneath the altar of heaven, where dwell the 
souls of the righteous, they prepare the erection of 
the Temple of the future (Zohar ii. 7b, iii. 196b). 
Grütz (* Gesch. der Juden," vii. 9) failed to see that 
this rests on an old tradition. 

It is customary among German Jews, whena death 
occurs, to open a window in order that the soul may 
fly away like a bird (compare Liebrecht, “ Zur Volks- 
kunde,” 1879, p. 371) On birds around God's 
throne see MERKABAH. 


K. 
BIRKAT KOHANIM. See BLESSING, 
PRIESTLY. | 
BIRKAT HA-MINIM. See SuEwoxwEn ‘Es- 
REH. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Capital of Jefferson 
county, Alabama, founded in 1871. The first con- 
gregation, Emanu-El, was organized in 1882; the 
corner-stone of its building being laid in July, 1856. 
and the building dedicated in 1889. "The rabbis of 
the congregation have been: Alexander Rosenspitz. 
1885; Maurice Eisenberg. 1886-90; Samuel Ullman, 
1891-94: David Marx, 1894-95; Morris Newfield, 
1895-. A second congregation. Knesses Israel, was 
founded in 1899. Birmingham hasa Hebrew Ladies’ 
Benevolent Relief Association, founded 1888: a 
social club, the Phenix, established in the same 
year; and a Hebrew Aid Association, founded 1599. 
A lodge of the B'nai B'rith was organized 1884; a 
Youths’ Auxiliary, 1897; a branch of the Council of 
Jewish Women, 1898; and a lodge of the Brith 
Abraham, 1900. — 

Among the prominent citizens of Birmingham are: 
Samuel Ullman, alderman of the city, 1895-97, mem- 
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ber of the board of education since 1884, and its 
president since 1893; Benjamin M. Mayer, editor of 
the “Age Herald”; Emil Leeser, police commis- 
sioner, 1897-99, and editor of the Birmingham 
"Courier? (German); and Simon Klotz, French 
consul. 

Birmingham has about 1,400 Jews in a total pop- 
ulation of 38,415. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book. 5661 (1900-01). 

See also article ALABAMA, i. 314, 315 of this Eneyelopedia. 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND: Chief town of 
Warwickshire. The Jewish community consists 
(1902) of a population of about 4.000, having grown 
to this number from 140 families (700 souls) in 1851, 
The first Jewish settlement is believed to have taken 
place about the vear 1700; but the earliest records 
of the community are lost. Jews were probably 
attracted to Birmingham by the facilities which tlie 
chief productions of the town, hardware and jew- 
elry, afforded for peddling and hawking. It was 
their custom to leave the town every Monday with 
a box of cheap jewelry and hardware, and to return 
on Friday for the Sabbath, 

The first synagogue of which any record exists 
was erected as early as 1780 in a part of the town 
ealled * The Froggery,” which has since been demol- 
ished. A Jewish cemetery existed in the same quar- 
ter of the town in 1730; but meetings for prayer 
were at that time held in a private residence. The 
present cemetery, in the suburb of Witton, was 
consecrated Feb. 14, 1871, prior to which, in addi- 
tion to the burial-place in Granville street, there was 
another in a thoroughfare turning out of Bath row, 
which came to be known as Betholom row. 

It was at Birmingham that Lord George Gordon 
was circumcised and received into the synagogue, 
In 1791 the synagogue in the Froggery was suc- 
ceeded by one in Hurst street; and in 1810 another 
synagogue was established in Severn street, which 
is now used as a Masonic hall. A Hebrew philan- 
thropic society was established on a modest scale as 
early as 1838, and it still exists. The present Syn- 
agogue on Singer’s Hill was consecrated in 1856 ; 
it accommodates upward of 600 seat-holders in the 
body of the building. The more modern Board of 
Guardians was founded in connection with this in 
1870, after the model of the London body. 

The earliest name of any official connected with 
the synagogue is that of Rabbi Isaiah Phillips, who 
Was minister between 1785 and 1835. Other minis- 
ters have been Dr. M. J. Raphall and the Rev. A. P. 
Mendes, 1851-58. "The present minister, the Rev. 
G. J. Emanuel, was appointed in 1864. 

Schools connected with the synagogue have been 
in existence since 1840; and in 1843 Sir Moses 
Montefiore laid the foundation-stone of a new school 
in Hurst street. Of recent years a considerable 
number of societies and associations have been 
formed in Birmingham to meet the influx of Rus- 
sian Jews, such as the Naturalization Society and 
Workingmen's Club. 

Zionism is in considerable favor amon g the Birm- 
ingham Jews, a branch of the Chovevei Zion and a 
B'nai Zion Association having been recently founded 
among them. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Margoliouth, Jews of Great Britain, iii. 105 
cL seq.. London, 1851 ; Jewish World, 1877; Harris, Jewish 
Year Book, 5662 (1902). 

J. L. J. G.—J. 


BIRTE, NEW : Renewal of a man’s nature by 
casting aside the impurity of sin which cleaves to 
him from his former life, thus turning him into 
à pious and righteous child of God. The idea 
of man's regeneration was first expressed by the 
prophet Ezekiel (xxxvi. 25 et seg. ; compare xi. 19, 
xvii 81; Ps. li. 12): “I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you: from all your filthiness and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you, and I will give you a new 
heart, and a new spirit will I put within you.” It 
was probably suggested by the rite of ablution, 
which was connected with every conversion (see 
Zech. xiii. 1 e£ seg. and Isa. iv. 4; compare “Shib- 
bole ha-Leket,” p. 145a, quoted by Schechter, in 
“Jew, Quart. Rev.” xii. 421) and signified a change 
of the whole man; exactly as Naaman the proselyte, 
after bathing in the Jordan seven times, became 
clean "and his flesh like that of a little child” 
(II Kingsv. 14). The expression used by the Rabbis 
for the person who underwent a change of heart 
through repentance and couversion is, therefore, 
"beriah hadashah” (a new creature), The verse, 
“ The people which shall be created shall praise the 
Lord ? (Ps. cii. 19 [18]), is explained in Midr. Teh. on 
the passage (compare Pesik. d. R.K. xxviii. 181) thus: 
" The people who shall be reborn throu gh repentance 
of their sins shall praise the Lord”; and it is either 
referred to the Messianic future, “the generation 
to come," or to the annual regeneration on the 
Day of Atonement, which, by blotting out the old 
year's sins, renders Sukkot “the first day ” “of the 
reckoning of sins" (Tan. and Lev. R. to Lev. 
xxiii. 40). 

The proselyte who casts off the impurity of idola- 
try and turns to the God of life becomes a “new 

creature” (Gen. R. xxxix. ; Sotah 19b; 

The compare ASENATH, PRAYER or) “He 
Proselyte. who turns away from uncircumcision 
and becomes a Jew is like one who 

turns away from the grave and requires cleansing,” 
was the maxim of the Hillelites (Pes. viii. 8) Hence 
arose the halakic rule that “a proselyte is likea new- 
born child whose family relations are no longer the 
same as before his conversion " (Yeb. 22a, 48b, 97b; 
Maimonides, “Yad,” Issure Biah, xiv, 11), It is 
therefore more than improbable that N ICODEMUS, à 
member of the Sanhedrin (John vii. 50) and a leader 
in the synagogue (iii. 10), should not have under- 
stood the words of Jesus: * Except a man be born 
again he can not see the kingdom of God " (John iii. 
9-10). On thecontrary, this idea of a new birth and 
the term, “a new creature," used by Paul (Gal, vi, 
15; II Cor. v. 17; I Peter i. 8, 93; ii, 2; Clementine 
“ Homilies,” xi. 26; “ Recognitiones,” vi, 9; Barna- 
bas xv. 7) with reference to Christian baptism, are 
directly borrowed from the rabbinical schools, as is 
also the .expression, “ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven" (Matt. xviii. 3), which has the 
same meaning as the saying in John iii. 3 ( compare 
Yer. Bik. iii, 65d; Midr. Sam. xvii. 1). Accordingly 
the fundamental doctrine of Paul's preaching, that 
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in baptizing in the name of Jesus, the sinful man 
should die through the death of Jesus and rise again 
| to à new life through the resurrection 
A of Jesus (Rom. vi. 3-10, vii. 6, xii. 3; 
Rabbinical Titus iii. 5; and elsewhere), is not 
Notion. original with him. Paul merely gave 
to the Jewish idea of the new birth an 
antinomian character. The original story in the 
New Testament of Jesus’ baptism was regarded as 
signifying his rebirth as the Son of God; the heav- 
enly voice is said to have cried in the words of Ps. 
ii 7: “Thou art my son; to-day have I begotten 
thee" (compare Heb. i. 5, v. 5; Acts xiii. 88, with 
Matt. iii. 17; Mark i. 11; Usener, *Religionsge- 
schichtliche Untersuchungen,” 1889, i. 47 et seq.). 

The new birth through the water and the spirit, 
of which Jesus speaks (John iii. 5), has its parallel 
in the passage Mek., Yitro 5: "Israel received the 
law in the desert amid fire and water" (compare 
Sanh. 39a ; “True baptism is by fire”). James i. 18 
speaks of rebirth through the word of truth: “Of 
his own will begat he us by his word of truth that 
we should be the firstlings of his creatures." 

K. 

BIRTHDAY: There are no positive data in the 
Bible or in rabbinical literature concerning birthday 
festivals among the ancient Jews. This silence on 
the subject is, however, no warrant for the conclu- 
sion that the Jews altogether abstained from follow- 
ing a custom which was general among the Egyp- 
tians (Gen. xl 20), Persians (Herodotus i. 183), 
Syrians, and Greeks. Even if not common among 
the people, yet kings and princes probably prac- 
tised it, following the custom of their heathen con- 
temporaries. Birthday festivals were not considered 
by the Rabbisas “hukkot ha-goyim ” (customs of the 
heathen; see Maimonides, Yad ha-Hazakah, ‘Ak- 
kum we-Hukotehem, xi. 12), although Lightfoot 
held a contrary opinion (“Hore Hebr.” on Matt. 
xiv. 6). 

A close study of the Biblical text shows that the 
Bible is not altogether wanting in references to the 

subject; for, while it lacks positive 

Biblical accounts, it contains passages from 
References. which it may be inferred that the cus- 

tom of remembering birthday anni- 
versaries was not wholly unknown among the Jews. 
“The day of our king” (Hosea vil. 5), on which the 
princes made the king sick with bottles of wine, and 
the king himself “stretched out his hand with 
scorners," alludes more probably to a birthday fes- 
tival than to a solemn occasion, such as the anni- 
versary of his installation, which would have been 
observed with more decorum (see Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xv. 9, 8 6). 

Birthdays might not have been celebrated by the 
common people with great solemnity, yet they did 
not pass wholly unnoticed, and were remembered by 
congratulations, as in modern times. Jeremiah not 
only cursed the day of his birth, but wished that it 
should not be blessed (Jer. xx. 14), as though such 
had been the custom. 

It is said of Job, “and he cursed his day" (Job iii. 
1). The emphatic and determining expression * his 
day ” implies the idea that he, like everybody else, 
had a certain day of the year singled out for a cer- 


tain purpose, which we learn further was the anni- 
versary of his birth. 

The second or third birthday of a child whose 
coming into the world was very much desired by his 
parents was usually made the occasion of a feast, 
because the child was then weaned, and had conse- 
quently passed the dangerous and uncertain stage of 
infancy. Abraham made a great feast on the day 
Isaac was weaned (Gen. xxi. 8). This occurred, ac- 

cording to Rashi, at the expiration of 
Weaning twenty-four months. Bishop Ely 
on Second (“Holy Bible Com.” Le. on the pas- 
Birthday. sage) says: “By comparing I Sam. it 
would seem that this was very proba- 
bly a religious feast.” Hannah postponed the yearly 
family feast at Shiloh until she had weaned Samuel, 
in order to celebrate his birthday at the same time 
(I Sam. i. 28, 24). According to Rashi and Midr. 
R. Samuel, l.c., this also occurred at the end of 
twenty-four months. Yet from II Chron. xxxi. 16 
it may be inferred that Samuel was weaned at the 
end of his third year; for only from that age were 
children admitted to the service of the Temple. 

Two instances of birthday celebrations are men- 
tioned in post-Biblical literature, from which it may 
be assumed that this was customary in the Herodian 
family. They used to celebrate birthdays with 
great pomp, and in the same manner as the Egyp- 

tian kings had done more than 2,000 


In Post- years earlier (Gen. xl. 20), by exten- 
Biblical sive public entertainments, which were 
Times. made the occasions of granting favors 


to friends and pardons to those in dis- 
grace. Agrippa I. solemnized his birthday anni- 
versary by entertaining his subjects with a festival, 
and decreed the recall of his banished general Silas, 
which recall, by the way, the latter stubbornly de- 
clined (Josephus, “Ant.” xix. 7, 8 1). Herod the 
Tetrarch celebrated his birthday with a great feast, 
at which the daughter of Herodias danced before 
the guests, the king promising “to give her what- 
soever she would ask” (Matt. xiv. 6). 

The Jewish people in general may have had rea- 
sons to avoid feasting on birthdays in the times of 
the Tannaim and Amoraim: first, because they had 
been at one time grievously offended on such festi- 
vals (according to II Macc. vi. 7, the Jews were 
forced, in the time of Antiochus, to eat of the sacri- 
fices which were offered *in the day of the king's 
birth every month"); secondly, because no " Tal- 
mid hakam” would attend as a guest at such a 
feast, since the Rabbis condemn the Talmid hakam 
who partakes of a meal or feast which is not a 
4se'udat mizwah" (commendable meal) And to 
the son of him who frequented feasts were applied 
opprobrious epithets, such as "son of an oven- 
heater," “son of a market-dancer,” etc. 
Since the fifteenth century (Lów, * Le- 
bensalter,” p. 210) the thirteenth birth- 
; day of a boy has been made the occa- 
sion of a family feast because it coincides with his 
religious majority (Bar Mizwan). 

In modern times the widely spread custom of cele- 
brating some particular birthday of a ereat man by 
a banquet or by some literary production has enriched 
Jewish literature with many gems of Hebrew learn- 
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ing and poetry. Jewish scholars of great renown 
have become the recipients of marks of deference and 
homage on the part of their friends and admirers on 
their seventieth or eightieth or ninetieth birthday 
by the publication of a jubilee-book, to which schol- 
ars from far and near have contributed some of their 

best work. Of these publications are: 

Special (1) “Jubelsehrift zum Neunzigsten 

Birthdays Geburtstag des Dr. L. Zunz,” Berlin, 
of Scholars. 1884, produced on the occasion of Dr. 
ZunZ's ninetieth birthday ; (2) “ Jubel- 
schrift zum Siebenzigsten Geburtstag des Prof. Dr. 
H. Graetz,” Breslau, 1887, in celebration of Graetz’s 
seventieth anniversary; (8) * Festschrift zum Acht- 
zigsten Geburtstag des Dr. Moritz Steinschneider," 
Leipsic, 1890, on the eightieth birthday of Dr. Stein- 
schneider; and (4) “Shay la-Moreh” (A Present to 
the Teacher), Berlin, 1890, dedicated to Dr. Israel 
Hildesheimer by his friends and students on his sev- 
entieth birthday. 

Some have confined themselves to the sending of 
a letter of homage or a poem. Smolenskin remem- 
bered Dr. Zunz on his ninetieth birthday with a 
letter of congratulation, * Miktab Shalom? (* Ha- 
Shahar," xii. 827). H. S. Slonimski was greeted on 
his seventieth birthday by a letter of homage, “ Ig- 
geret Hen," signed by twenty-eight of his friends, 
all poets and “maskilim ” (* Ha-Zefirah,? vii) S. 
Scherschewski wrote a magnificent poem on the 
same occasion (26.). There is a poem by A. Gott- 
lober dedicated to the famous hazan and musical 
composer, Solomon Sulzer. on his seventieth birth- 
day (* Kol Shire Mahallal,” vii. 29). Gottlober also 
wrote six poems on several birthdays of hisown (zd. 
pp. 31-40). There are several birthday poems in 
the “Shire Sefat Kodesh," by A. Lebensohn ha- 
Kohen, most of them dedicated to his son Michael 
Joseph (b. i. 220; ii. 162, 163—184). 

The birthday anniversaries of heathen kings, 
N'DY3 Ds are considered by the rabbis of the Talmud 
as legal heathen holidays, which count among those 
holidays on the three days preceding which Jews are 
by Talmudic law required to abstain from concludin g 
any business with a heathen (Mishnah ‘Ab. Zarah i. 8). 

About the meaning of N*DY33 DY of the Mishnah, 
which seems to correspond with juépa jeveotóc 
(LXX.. Gen. xl. 20), some doubts have been raised be- 
cause, by the side of psbp bw wpap) (“ birthday 
of the king”) mention is also made of yw móng py 
mmr (“the day of birth and the day of death”). 
In the Babylonian Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 10a) the 
decision is reached in favor of SDI. DY as 
meaning “the day of coronation.” It is accepted 
by Maimonides (see Commentary to the Mishnah, 
and Yad ha-Hazakah, ‘Akkum we-Hukotehem, ix. 
5). The glossary * Kesef Mishneh,” ad loe., thinks 
that Maimonides may have read wpn (“assembly”) 
for DI. Rashi explains N*D32*3 as equivalent to 
“the birthday of the king "; while the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi (‘Ab. Zarah i. 39) explains xp 19°9 as “ birth- 
day.” This agrees with the use made of the word 
in many instances (Gen. R. Ixxxviii.; Ex. R. xv.: 
Yer. R. H. iii. 8; Yalk., Job. 584; Compare Rashi, 
Gen. xl. 20). Graetz (in “M. G. Y." 230) is of the 
opinion that N'DY»1 means the day of death of the 
king. 


AM these difliculties and differences may be obvi- 
ated if "ron DW AM dnt BY be explained as indi- 
cating Christian festivals of the early Church. By 
aton BY may be understood the Nativitv, or Christ- 
mas, and by nn" on mv Easter, or the Resurrection. 
Cave (in * Primitive Christianity," part 1, vii. 194, 
cited in McClintock and Strong's “Cyclopedia,” s.v. 
“Christmas ?) traces the observance of Christmas to 
the second century. about the time of the emperor 
Commodus. According to David Ganz (* Zemah 
David," i., year 3881), Commodus reigned 183-185, at 
the time of Rabbi Meirof the Mishnah, who counted 
those days as legal holidays. 

A. S. R. 


BIRTHRIGHT.—Biblical Data: The right 
of possession into which the eldest son is born. The 
first son born to the father occupied a prominent 
place in the Hebrew family (Gen. xxvii. 19, xxxv. 
29, xli. 51, xlix. 3; II Sam. iii. 2). Such a one is 
the “first-born ? in the proper sense, and is to be dis- 
tinguished from sons who are “first-born ? merely 
in the sense of being the first child born to one 
of the several wives that men might have (Ex. 
xiii, 2, 12, xxii. 28; xxxiv. 19; Num. xviii. 15). 

The first-born son took rank before his brothers 
and sisters (Gen. xxvi. 31, 82: xliii. 33). Usually 
the father bequeathed to him the greater part of the 
inheritance, except when a favored wife succeeded 
in obtaining it for one of her sons (Gen. xxvii; 
I Kings xi. 11-18). In early days the will of the 
father fixed the part of the chief heir, but the law of 
Deuteronomy demands for him a double portion of 
all the possessions and forbids favor being shown 
to a younger son (Deut. xxi. 15-17). After the death 
of the father the first-born son was the head of 
the family; he had to provide for the widows of his 
father and for his unmarried sisters, since they ordi- 
narily did not haveany hereditary rights, "The later 
abbinical law (Ket. 68a) obliges him to give a 
dowry when one of them was to be married. The 
old law claims all the first-born sons (in the larger 
sense, “ whatever opens the womb ”) for Yuwu (Ex. 
xii. 2, xxii 29) Some explain this by ascribing 
a certain sacredness to the first-born (Benzinger, 
"Arch." p. 470); others suppose that the elders 
were obliged to consecrate them as “nazir” (Smend, 
“A.T. Religionsgesch." p. 2760). But from Ex. 
xiii. 12, xxii. 29; Ezek. xx. 25, 26, it is evident that 
they were to be sct aside as an offering for the Deity. 
It is possible that such offerings were brought in the 
oldest times, but very soon it became customary to 
offer an animal instead of the child (Gen. XXii.); and 
the later law obliges the father to redeem the child 
(Ex. xiii. 18; xxxiv. 20) for five shekels (Num. iii. 
47; xviii. 15). See FAMILY; Frnsr-BonN, REDEMP- 
TION OF; JUNIOR RIGHT; PRIMOGENITURE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Studies in Biblical Archeology, iii.; 

Benzinger, Hebr. Archäologie, pp. 351-350; Nowack, Hebr. 

Archéologie, i. 848-350. 

J. JR. B. E. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud rec- 
ommends, as a rule of education, that a father 
should nevershow any preference for one of his chil- 
dren over the others, and points to the unhappy 
relations between Joseph and his brothers as illus- 
trating the disastrous consequences that may follow 
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if one child is privileged (Shab. 10b). The prerog- 
atives of the first-born, as the real head of the fam- 
ily after the father’s death, were, however, so deeply 
rooted in the domestic life of the Jews that the 
Rabbis could not attempt to make any changes here. 
In connection with inheritance the expression “ first- 
born" refers only to the IN 1194 (“the first-born 
son of the father”), and not to the OND 122 (“the 
first-born of the mother”); although the latter had 
many advantages in ritual matters (compare FIRST- 
Born) which the former could not claim (Bek. viii. 
1; B. B. 126b) The 3x6 "223 always had the 
rights of the first-born, whether he were a legitimate 
or an illegitimate son, and even if he werea BASTARD 
(Yeb. ii. 5; Gem. 7b. 28a; Sifre, Deut. 215), although 
the Roman law, on the contrary, distinguished be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate children in connec- 
tion with the law of inheritance (Kóppen, “System 
des Heutigen Römischen Erbrechts,” p. 171). The 
right of the first-born was also possessed by the 
child that was preceded by a miscarriage, either of 
a fully developed but still-born infant or one dying 
just after birth (Bek. viii. 1; Gem. 46b), whereas a 
child born under such conditions could not be con- 
sidered a “mother’s first-born” (Bek. d.c.). In order 
to enjoy the primogeniture, the first-born had to be 
born naturally; hence, that child was excluded at 
whose birth artificial means were employed; e.g., the 
Cesarean operation (Bek. viii. 2). A son, however, 
whose father had previously had children by a slave 
or a non-Jewess, had the full rights of the first-born; 
for, according to Talmudic law, these children were 
in no wise related to their father (Bek. viii. 1; eom- 
pare “Maggid Mishnah" on Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Nahalot, ii. 12). 

In doubtful cases, especially with twins, where 

the primogeniture was not certain, the three follow- 
ing persons were entitled to determine 

Identi- it; viz., the midwife, the mother, and 
fication of the father, who, however, were not 
the First- equally privileged as regards the term 

Born. of the availability of their testimony. 

The midwife could testify only imme- 
diately after the delivery; the mother, only during 
the first seven days after the birth; while the father 
was entitled to do so from the eighth day after the 
birth—z.e., the day of the circumcision—on ward 
(Kid. 74a). 

The father's identification of the first-born was 
most important; for, in case there were no witnesses, 
only he was the first-born whom the father recog- 
nized as such, even should it be contrary to the gen- 
eral presumption (npm) (B. B. 127b; Sifre, Deut. 
916). Even if the father merely by an incidental 
remark indicated that such a one was his first-born, 
the latter had the primogeniture (B. B. 126b). Any 
doubt as to priority of birth debarred from rights of 
primogeniture, the rule wpdin pBpa3 »pDwon wo» 
(*moneys of doubtful ownership must be divided 
between the claimants”) not being observed here 
(B. B. 1972). The birthright belonged not only to 
the first-born, but also to his descendants; so that 
if A, the first-born of B, died during B's lifetime 
leaving a daughter, C, this daughter entered upon 
the full rights of A at B’s death (B. B. 117a) A 
posthumous child, however, is excluded from the 


primogeniture, although a son so born has a part 
in the heritage. "Thus, if two sons of the same 
mother or of two wives were born after the father's 
death, the estate is divided between them in equal 
shares. Ifthereare five sons besides the posthumous 
one. the first-born receives as his birthright por 
7111223. 4, and for his ordinary share Dwa poni—like 
the other brothers—;, making ii of the property 
(B. B. 142). 
The first-born receives a double share of the real 
and personal estate (B. B. 122b, below; Sifre, Deut. 
217). In the division of the real es- 
Division of tate by lots, the first-born has the right 
Property. to claim as the second share the lot 
adjoining the first skare that fell to 
him (Hoshen Mishpat, 277, 2; 174, 2; compare B. 
B. 12b) The birthright includes only the property 
the father had in his possession at his death, and not 
that added later to the estate. either by inheritance 
or by the collection of debts (B. B. 124a, b; Tosef., 
Bek. vi. 15). 


In recent times the question has often been raised as 10 
whether government bonds should be considered as outstanding 
debts in regard to the birthright. Ezekiel Landau regarded 
stocks and bonds as ordinary promissory notes, since they were 


subject to the fluctuations in the market; but compare Isaac 
Elhanan Spector's responsum in M. Horwitz, " Matteh Lewi,” 
p. 48, Frankfort-on-the Main, 1891. Itis also a matter of dis- 
cussion whether, in case a father left assets and liabilities and 
also ready money sufficient to cover his debts, theseshould be 
paid out of his assets or out of the ready money; in the first 
case, the eldest son would receive a double share of the ready 
money; in the second, he would receive none of the assets. 
Most of the authorities have decided this case against the 
first-born (Lampronti, ‘Pahad Yizhak," letter N, p. 25e). 
Nor does the first-born receive a double share of any 
improvements (Maw) of the estate if the heirs have 
contributed to it with their own labor or cost (B. B. 
194a). (If the father stipulated before his death that 
the heritage should remain intact for a certain 
period, then the “ bekor” receives also a double share 
of the profits that have accrued in the business, be- 
cause he has been obliged to assist in maintaining it 
(Lampronti, Lc.) The birthright extends only to 
the estate of the father, and not to that of the mother 
or of the brothers or sisters (B. B. viii. 4). 
Although the father can not directly deprive his 
first son of the right of primogeniture, he is at lib- 
erty to divide his whole property during his life- 
time; thus making the share of the first-born equal 
to that of the other sons, or passing him over entirely 
(B. B. viii. 5; Gem. ib. 126b). According to Nah- 
manides on Deut. xxi. 16, a father violates a relig- 
ious law if he does not make provision for his first- 
born tocome into hisrights. In accordance with this 
opinion in countries where the law does not recog- 
nize the rights of primogeniture, it is a father's re- 
ligious duty to make special provision on this point 
(see Spector, in M. Horwitz, 20.). When the first-born 
enters upon his inheritance, it is his duty to con- 
tribute a double share to the payment of his father's 
private debts; he may, however, renounce his birth- 
right, and thus be free of the obligation (B. B. 124a). 
Compare Frnsr-BonN, INHERITANCE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat. 277-288 5 
Kirsch, Der Erstgeborene nach Mosaisch-Talmud. Recht, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901; Maimonides, Yad, Nahalot, 
i-iii; Saadia, Sefer ha-Yerushot, ed. Müller, vol. ix. of 
Œuvres Completes de Saadia. 
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BIRTHS.—Statistical: The number of births 
among the Jewish populations of the world is gen- 
erally found to vary from that of the surrounding 
population in a manner showing the influence of 
some cause common in its operations to all Jews. 

Frequency: The following table, giving the 
birth-rate per thousand, seems, at first sight, to show 
a lower proportion of births among Jews than among 
the general population of the lands in which they 
dwell. 


BIRTH-RATE PER THOUSAND. 


Place.  |Epoch.|Jews.| Chris- Authority. 
tians. 
Algeria....| 1844 | 45.8 | 86.8 |Legoyt, " Immunmités," p. 72 
ME o c edge | DO. 02.; | 32,8 |" Ann. Stat." 1881, p. 580 
Austria ....]1851-57| 26.5 | 38.5 |Legoyt, p. 95 
"C 1861-70! 28.0 | 30.7 |Schimmer, ** Juden in Oester- 


reich." p. 5 


Berlin......| 1898 | 16. esee | Statist, Jahrb.” p. 58 
Bucharest ..| 1878 | 99 30.7 |" Orasului Buearesci, 1878 
Budapest...| 1878 91 42.8 |" Statist. Jahrb." p. 55 

"* — ,.| 1896 | 306. Du Magyar Stat. Evkünyv," 


Franee,.... Legoyt, p. 58 
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Hungary ...| 187 39 Hague " Denombrement,” 
p. 2 
Prague 1880 | 26. 21.9 |“ Statist. Handb.” p. 25 
Prussia 1824-73} 81 40.4 |''Zeit. Preuss. Stat." 1879 
x 1878-82: 30.3 | 39.5 |Ruppin. " Jahrbücherfür Na- 
tionalókonomie," March, 
1902, p. 811 
H 1888-92; 24.5 | 88.4 |Ib.  - 
"o ..11898-07] 22.2 | 38.1 IIb. 
Russia......| 1867 | 32.6 | 50.1 |" Mouvement” 
On Ede 1868-70} 33. .0 |Bergmann, ` Beiträge,” p. 75 
Tuscany ...| 1861 í.2 .0 |Legoyt, p. 60 
Vienna.....| 1899 | 22.3 | .... |"Statist. Jahrb.” p. 48 
Westphalia {1824-73] 30.1 | 36.7 |Bergmann, i^ 
a ee 


This result is surprising in view of the fact that 
the increase of the Jewish population is almost every- 
where greater than that of the general population. 
It is probably due to the smaller number of deaths 
under five years among Jews, in consequence of 
which the non-nubile portion of the population is 
greater among them than among Christians, and 
any percentage is less when reckoned on the whole 
population than it would be if reckoned upon the 
number of adults only. Thus, according to Körösi 
(“Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 1881 ”), the 
percentage of Budapest’s Jewish population under 
twenty years was 45, while that of the Christian 
population was about 84; and it was approximately 
the same in 1871. Now, if the same proportion held 
good in 1878, the birth-rate, instead of being 88 per 
1,000 for Jews and 48 for Christians, reckoned on 
the whole population, would be 69 for Jews and 65 
for Christians, reckoned on the adult population 
only. Hence, it is probable that the birth-rate of 
Jews is only apparently lower, and would actually 
be higher, if applied only to adults. Ruppin, how- 
ever, in a recent study of Prussian Jews in Conrad's 
“Jahrbücher,” March, 1902, shows that for Prussia 
the lower rate is justified, and is due toa change 
in the social condition and marital habits of the 
Jews. 

Fecundity: Statisticians ascertain the average 
number of children to a marriage by dividing the 
number of births in a year by that of the marriages. 
As is evident from the following table, investi gation 
shows that a Jewish marriage is almost invariably 
more fruitful than a Christian one: 
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BIRTHS TO A MARRIAGE. 


Place. Authority. 


Algeria ,,.,|] 1878 | 5.0 4.4 |" Ann. Stat. de France,” 1881 
Austria ....|1851-75| 8.8 4.4 |Legoyt, p. 55 » 
M 1861-70} 8.8 3.8 lBergmann, p. 75 
Baden ..... 1857-63] 5.0 4.1 jIbh. 
Berlin ..... 1881 | 3.9 | 3.9 |" Verüifent. Stat. Amts," p. 
48 
Bucharest..]18/0-;4| 2.6 | 2.4 |KOrósi,'' Grandes Villes," pp. 
189-191 
France..... 1855-59} 3.9 | 3.0 |Legoyt, p.68  . — ] 
Hungary...| 1896 | 4.6 T Magyar Stat, Evkón." iv, 
0d, Ud 
Prague ...,,|1865-74} 2.6 4.1 |Kordsi, pp. 91-35 
Prussia, E..4819-73| 4.8 | 4.2 |Bergmann, ib. | 
Prussin.....]1875-09| 4.0 | 4.4 |Ruppin, "Jahrbücher," May, 
1902, p. 378 
Russia ...../1852-95| 4.3 4.9 |Legoyt, p. 52 
dice 186; | 3.8 | 5.0 |" Mouvement” 
Tuscany ...{ 1861 | 8.9 | 4.0 lLegoyt, p. 60 
Vienna ..... J 1864-74] 5.2 3.9 |Körðösi, pp. 18-22 
"o e| 1897 | 3.4 |... ["Stat. Jahrb." 1899 
Westphalia |1819-,9| 4.4 4.1 {Bergmann, ib. 


According to Professor Tait, who has deduced the 
law that the younger the age at marriage the greater 
the number of children, this fertility is due to the 
indisputable fact that Jewesses marry earlier than 
others. A striking confirmation of this explanation 
is given by the case of Russia, which forms an ex- 
ception as regards both the earlier age of Jewish 
marriages and their greater productivity. Other 
causes of this fertility may be the lower rate of still- 
births among Jewesses, and the greater proportion 
of first-cousin marriages among the race. Joseph 
Jacobs (*Studies in Jewish Statistics," London, 
1891) states that in investigating forty-five such 
marriages, he found an average of 4.7 children living 
per family. 

Mixed marriages, however, are very infertile. 


CHILDREN TO A MIXED MARRIAGE. 


| Authority. 


Place. j|Epoch.|Pure. | Mixed. 


Bavaria ..;1876-80} 4.7 l.l |" Zeit. Bayr. Stat.” 1881, pp. 


4 
Berl... 1898 | 2.5 | 0.9 l“ Statist. Jahrb.” 1900, pp. 29, 
Hungary.! 1896 4.6 0.3 |" Magyar Stat. Évkón." iv. 


91, 65 


Prussia ../1875-83! 4.4 ids d s Preuss. Stat." 1883, p. 
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But Ruppin points out that mixed marriages are 
increasing, and the usual method of reckoning fec- 
undity by dividing marriages by births is delusive, 
since there are fewer marriages of early date to con- 
tribute their quota. 

Plural Births: So far as the scanty materials 
that are obtainable go, there appear to be fewer 
twins among Jews than among the general popula- 
tion, Thus, while in Russia in 1867 there were 9.5 
per cent of twins to all births, the percentage of 
Jewish twins wasonly 1.1 (* Mouvement de la Popu- 


"lation en Russie," p. 11), and only 25 out of 100,000 


would earn “the czar's bounty" for triplets as 
against 95 of the general population. In Galicia 
between the years 1870-75, Jewish twins showed 0.9 
per cent, Christian 1.2 per cent, of all births (“ Sta- 
tist, Monatschrift,” 1877, p. 178) In Wicselburg 
(Mosony), Hungary, 1888-55, there was one case of 
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Jewish twin-birth in 174 births; while among the 
Hungarians the proportion was 1 in 102, and 
among the Croats 1 in 75 (Glatter “ Lebenschancen, " 
p. 18. In Budapest during 1897 40 Jewish twins 
were born, and this number was less than 1 per cent 
of the total number, 4,514 (*Stat. Evkonyv,” pp. 
98, 110, Budapest, 1901). 

Sex: Thefollowing table, giving the proportion 
of boys to 100 girls born alive in the places cited, 
shows a remarkable predominance of boys among 
Jewish children: 


Proportion oF Bors To 100 GIRLS. 


Chris- 


Place. | Epoch. | Jews. tians. Authority. 
Algeria .. 103 | 104 |" Ann. Stat. de France," 1881 
Austria... 128 100 |Schimmer, p. 6 
Budapest. 1144 | 107 j|Kórósi, p. 5 . 
E 108 104 |‘* Statist. Monats." 1884, p. 185 
4 104 104 "Stat. Evkon.’* 1901, p. 98 
France... 11 | 105 |Bergmann, p. 118 ] 
Hungary. 114 105 |" Statist. Monats.” viii. 478 
H 104 ... |“ Magyar Statist.” iv. 65 
Posen.,,.. 108 105 |Bergmann, p. 110 
Prague... 111 105 |Kórósi, p. 35 
15) des 105 108. |'*Stat. Handbuch," 1881, p. 25 
Prussia... 111 | 106 |Lagneau, p. 29 
MEUS 105 106 |Ib. 
E H 106 "Zeit. Preuss. Stat." 1883, p. 232 
Russia... : 118 105 j|Lagneau, p. 25 
LEO 129 | 105 |" Journ. Stat. Soe.” 1880, p. 358 
Sweden.. 107 100 |Wappàus, * Allg. Ber." p. 195 
St. Peters- 
burg.... 147 106 |Kórósi, p. 174 
Vienna... 117 106 IIb. pp. 21- 
SUME" 103 ... "Statist. Jahrb." 1899 


The fact was noticed by Burdach at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, by Hofacker 
(* Eigenschaften," 1838), and by Darwin (* Descent 
of Man," 9d ed., p. 248); but while numerous sug- 
gestions have been made, the cause of the predomi- 
nance has not been determined. The best-known 
suggestion is that of Sadler and Hofacker, accord- 

ing to which boys are peculiarly the 


Prepon- offspring of early marriages. This is 
derance of to some extent confirmed by Jewish 
Boys. statistics; but the predominance of 


boys among the Jews is equally 
marked in Russia, where early marriage is the cus- 
tom with the general population. 

It is established that boys are more likely to be 
born in towns than in the country; and Jews live 
mostly in towns, Lagneau suggests that the greater 
number of boys is due to the observance of the 
laws of Niddah (Lev. xv. 19); while E. Nagel (“ Der 
Hohe Knabenüberschuss der Neugeborenen der 
Jüdinnen," in “Stat. Monatsschrift," 1884, pp. 183- 
186) attributes it to (1) the greater care which Jew- 
ish wives take of their health, and (2) the smaller 
number of illegitimate births. The suggestion is 
that fewer boys die in still-birth among Jews be- 
cause there are fewer illegitimate births among 
them. l Í 

It is probable, however, that the predominance is 
not so great as it would seem from the table; and, 
as Lagneau suggests, the abnormal figures for Aus- 
tria, Russia, and St. Petersburg are probably due to 
some error in the registration of Jewish female 
children. The later and presumably more accurate 
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statistics for Hungary and Vienna do not show any 
marked Jewish superiority. 

Illegitimacy: The rate of illegitimate births is 
lower among the Jews than almost any other sect 
or nation. This is evident from the following 
table, giving the percentage of illegitimate births 
to total births at the places cited: 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLEGITIMATE TO TOTAL BIRTHS. 


| 


Chris- ; 
Place. | Epoch. Jews. nane. Authority. 
Austria ..| 1861-70 | 12.7 | 14.7 Schimmer, p. 6 
Baden ...| 1857-73) 1.6 | 14.2 (Bergmann 
Bavaria..| 1876 1.0 | 13.0 Ih. p. 181 
Budapest|1868-75| 6.7 | 29.9 |Ib.p.95 
s 1874-98 | 11.7 | 29.3 |“ Statist. Eykön.” v. 1901, p. 88 
2 1878-82 | 10.7 | 23.9 |" Statist. Monats.” 1884, p. 285 
Franee...|1881-89| 3.5 7.5 |Lagneau, p. 29 
Hungary. 1866-7 1.3 6.5 |Schwicker, " Ungarn," p. 187 
t 1896 6.4 8.5 |" Mag. Stat. Evkón." iv. 65 
Moscow. .| 1868-7 0.0 | 29.9 IKörösi, p. 181 
Posen....{ 1819-7 2.7 5.9 |Bergmann, p. 121 
Prague ..{ 1865-7. 6.6 | 43.9 |KórOsi, p. 3d 
Prussia...| 1822-40, 1.8 7.0 |“ Jour. Stat. Soc." ix. 81 
*o ...11870-80|. 2.7 7.6 |“ aie Preuss. Stat." 1881, p. 
. 3: 
Riga.....1 1866-70, 0.1 1.1 |“ Russ. Revue," v. 427 
Russia...| 1867 0.2 3.3 |Lagneau, p. 23 
"^ ...11868-70| 0.2] 2.9 |^ Jour. Stat. Soc." 1880, p. 357 
St. Peters- 
burg...|1866-72| 0.1 | 30.0 |Körösi, p. 174 
Turin....| 1865 0.0 | 18.2 4, p. 102 
Verona...|1855-04| 1.0 | 20.0 jLagneau, ib 
Vienna ...| 1865-74| 8.7 | 44.9 |K6rési, pp. 21-22 
a .| 1897 | 18.4 |. .... |" Stat. Jahrb. für 1697” 
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The high figure for Austria is almost certainly 
due to the practise of omitting civil registration of 
marriage among the poorer class of Jews; thus 
causing their offspring to be reckoned as illegitimate. 
Thus, at Storozynee, the percentage of Jewish ille- 
gitimate children is put at the absurd figure of 99.61, 
which simply means that the Storozynee Jews never 
register their marriages. 

It should be noted, however, that where the isola- 
tion of the Jews is being modified, their illegitimacy 
rate is increasing. Bergmann (“Beitriige,” pp. 129- 
130) shows that there has been a perceptible rise in 
this rate in most of the eastern districts of Prussia; 
and where a diminution has occurred as in West- 
phalia, it has been less than that in the general pop- 
ulation. 

The few facts available do not confirm Nagels 
theory that the low rate of illegitimacy (where male 
births are rarer) causes a more decisive predomi- 
nance of the male sex among Jewish births in gen- 
eral; for the following table—based on the same 
authorities as before—giving the number of viable 
boys to 100 girls in illegitimate births, shows the 
same predominance: 


NUMBER OF VrasLEe Boys TO 100 GIRLS IN ILLE- 
GITIMATE BIRTHS. 


Oooo ee ee 


Pesth. Prague. | Prussia. | Vienna. 
JONG. deus dera ees 106 1i4 101 110 
Christians... 104 104 103 104 


aus nn aÍ 


Still-Births: It is usually asserted that there is 
a lower rate of still-births among the Jews than 
among non-Jews; and this might be expected, 


Birzhi 
Bischoffsheim 


considering their lower infant mortality in general. 
The following table, giving the percentage of still- 
born to viable children, makes the percentage quite 
evenly balanced; but the trustworthiness of the 
Prussian statistics confirms the general impression: 


PERCENTAGE OF VIABLE TO STILL-BORN CHILDREN. 
SS 


Chris- — 
Place. | Epoch. Jews. tians. Authority. 


— — — 


Baden ::.] 1857-70] 4.0 3.l |Bergmann, p. 178 
Berlin ...] 1880 | 3.9 | 3.9 |" Statist. Jahrb." 1891, p. 28 - 
"o .eÉ|. 1898 3.0 e. | Statist. Jahrb." 1900, p. 73 
Budapest. | 1876-78] 6.5 | 7.3 Ib. 
" 1890 2.1 3.0 |" Statist. Evkón." 1901, pp. 98, 
- = lIR ; 
France .. | 1855-59] 5.2 | 4.8 |Lagnean. p. 36 
Hungary. | 1876-78} 1.3 | 1.6 |" Stat. Monats," 18S4, p. 184 
Posen....|1819-49| 2.9 | 2.4 Bergmann, p. 191 
"ret 1849-73} 11| 3.8 d. 
Prague... 1865-714| 5.0 | 4.4 [Kordsi. p. 36 : 
Prussia ..| 1820-75 | 3.1 3.7 |" Zeit. Preuss. Stat.” 1877, p. 40 
" C. 1H18:9-S1| 3.4 | 4.1 (IÐ. 1888, p. 232 
St. Peters- ey 
burg....|1866-72! 5.4 3.1 |Körösi. p. 175 
Vienna .. | 1885-74] 5.1 | 4.5 |lb. p. 23 
m d 18899 | 5.3 |... 7 Statist. Jahrb." 1901; pp. 48, 
i Ə 


ES | 

The difference is attributed to the more favorable 
age at which Jewesses marry, or to the greater care 
the latter take of themselves. This superiority, 
however, is by no means proved. And though 
Nagel maintains that the smaller number of still- 
births is the cause of the preponderance of Jewish 
boys, Jacobs (/.c.) points out that in Budapest, 1876- 
78, the proportion of boys in still-births was 199 to 
100 girls among Jews, and 116 to 100 girls among 
Christians; while the figures for St. Petersburg 
would seem to indicate 185 for the former against 
126 for the latter, but this is probably due to some 
fault of enumeration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Legoyt. De Certaines Immunités Biosta- 
tiques de la Race Juive, Paris, 1968 ; Lagneau, Du Dé- 
nombrement de la Population. Paris, 1882; Jacobs, Studies 
in Jewish Statisties, London, 1891. , 


BIRZHI (Polish, Birze): District of Poniwiezh, 
government of Kovno. The population of 1,500 in- 
cludes 600 Jews, the majority of whom are engaged 
in handicrafts. The traditional Jewish charity is 
here developed in the highest degree; the philan- 
thropic institutions including a hospital, and the fol- 
lowing societies: Malbish ‘Arummim (for distribu- 
ting clothes among the poor), Po‘ale-Zedek (for 
mutual help), Gemilat Hesed (for advancing loans 
without interest), and a Talmud Torah, attended by 
eighty-eight children. The Jews in the neighbor- 
hood of Birzhi are engaged in agriculture on rented 
land, either cultivating it themselves, or with the 
help of others. For the history of the Jewish com- 
munity of Birzhi, see Kovxo, LITHUANIA, RADZI- 
WILL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Tyszkiewicz, Monografije Birze, 1869. 
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BISCHITZ DE HEVES, JOHANNA (née 
Fischer): Hungarian philanthropist; born in Tata 
in 1827; died in Budapest March 28, 1898; daugh- 
ter of a porcelain manufacturer and wife of David 
Bischitz. She was the founder and president of 
the Jewish Women’s Association, and the Jewish 
People’s Kitchen, of Budapest; vice-president of 
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the Christian “Maria Dorothea Charitable Union a 
member of the committee of the Red Cross So- 
ciety; and honorary member and honorary presi- 
dent of more than 
100 philanthropic so- 
cieties of the prov- 
ince. In 1867 Baron 
Moritz de Hirsch. 
founded at her in- 
stance and gave into 
her charge a relief 
bureau in Buda- 
pest, as a center for 
Hungary, placing at 
her disposal a yearly 
sum of 120,000 -eul- 


among the-poor. 
During her :presi- 
dency more than 
gulden 
were distributed. 
Her philanthropic IAM 
labors were not only recognized by Emperor Francis 
Joseph I., who twice decorated her, but were ac- 
knowledged by King Leopold I. of Belgium. _ 
S. | LV. 


Johauna Bischitz de Heves. 


BISCHOFFSHEIM, LOUIS RAPHAEL: 
French bankerand philanthropist; born in Mayence, 
Germany, in 1800; died in Paris, Nov. 14,1878. His 
father's sudden death, combined with the general 
upheaval of public affairs that followed the events 
of 1815, compelled Bischoffsheim to abandon the 
studies he was pursuing at the gymnasium of 
his native city and to enter commerce, He found 
employment as clerk in a banking-house at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and mastered his business so rap- 
idly that at the age of twenty he was director of a 
bank which he himself had founded in Amsterdam. 
Ten years later, on the separation of Bel gium from 
Holland, he was appointed consul-general of the 
former state at Amsterdam. 

His business grew so rapidly that he established 
branch houses in Antwerp (1827), London (1836), 
and Paris (1846). In 1850 he left Holland, and set- 
tled in the French metropolis, where his son Raphael 
Louis was pursuing his studies at the Ecole Centrale 
(see Raphael Louis BISCHOFFSHEIM). Paris thus 
became the headquarters of his large banking firm, 
Bischoffsheim himself undertaking the personal di- 
rection of the business. * 

Interested in every commercial enterprise of im- 
portance, and taking part in all the great financial 
operations of his time, Bischoffsheim soon acquired 
immense wealth. He financed the great southern 


railway company, the Compagnie du Chemin de 


Fer du Midi, and became director of the Société 
Générale de la Banque des Pays-Bas, of the Crédit 
Foncier Colonial, of the Franco-Egyptian Bank, and 
of the Société du Prince Impérial. 

A large portion of Bischoffsheim's fortune was 
devoted to charitable and educational purposes. 
He was president of the Association Philotechnique 
and founder of the Athénée. At the latter it was 
his intention to have entertainments for charitable 
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objects; but the enterprise failed, and the Athénée 
finally became an ordinary theater. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v.; Paul Guérin, 
in Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires, s.v. 


S. A. S. C. 


BISCHOFFSHEIM, RAPHAEL JONA- 
THAN: Belgian tinancier and philanthropist; born 
at Mayence in 1508; died at Brussels Feb. 6, 1859. 
He left his native town when quite young and went 
to Belgium. Endowed with good judgment, being 
a tireless worker, and having early become familiar 
with business operations, he was soon engaged in 
important financial transactions, in which his mere 
name and his experience inspired the public with 
confidence. He opened a bank at Antwerp and an- 
other at Brussels, both of which rapidly succeeded. 
Bischoffsheim was one of the most active founders 


Birzhi 
Bischoffsheim 


he had lived, was changed to that of “Boulevard 
Bischoffsheim ”; and the community of Watermacl- 
Boitfort placed his bust in the hall where the sessions 
of the Communal Council were held. 

8. M. Br. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM, RAPHAEL  LOUIS: 
French banker; member of the Institute of France; 
son of Louis Raphuel Bischoffsheim; born July 22, 
1823, in Amsterdam. He received his early educa- 
tion in his native city, and was then sent by his 
father to Paris to take a special course preparatory 
to entering the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufac- 
tures, where he was admitted in 1842. On gradua- 
ting from that school he was appointed inspector of 
one of the southern railway lines belonging to the 
system controlled by his father, and remained in that 
position until 1872, when he succeeded his father in 
the banking firm. l 


GENEALOGY OF THE BISCHOFFSHEIM FAMILY. 


Raphael (Nathan) Bischoffsheim (b. 1773 at Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber ; d. Jan. 22, 1814, at Mayence; 
m. Helene, dau. Herz Moses Cassel of Mayence). 


Louis (Ludwig) b. June Amalie (b. March 4 Jonathan (b. April 26, Henriette (b. 1806; m. Clara (b. 1809; m. Cahen | 


22, 1800, at Mayence ; 1802; m. 1818 Aug. 1808, Mayence ; d. Feb. Belmont-Alzey 1823) d'Anvers, Paris) 
d. Nov, 14, 1873, at Bamberger, Mayence) 6, 1883, at Brussels; 
Paris; m. dau. Hay- m. 1832 Jette Gold- 
vim Sal. Goldschmidt, schmidt) 
Frankfort-on-the- 
Main) 
Raphael L. (deputy at Rudolf (Mayence) Anna (m. Ludwig Bam- Clara (m. Baron Maur- Eduard 
Paris) Ludwig (Berlin) berger) ice de Hirsch) Emma 
Regine (m. Jules Beer) Heinrich (Paris) Regine (m. Gold- Raphael 


Jenny (m. Levy, Paris) 

Henriette (m. Bréal) 

Clara (m. Landsberg, 
Bonn) 


Henri L. (London) 


of the Union du Crédit, instituted in the hard times 
of 1848, and which since then has been specially 
serviceable to small traders; of the Comptoir de 
Préts sur Marchandises at Antwerp; of the Union 
du Crédit at Liége; and of the National Bank, of 
which he was successively examiner and director, 
and which he saved from imminent failure in 1841, 
receiving for his services on that ocension the Cross 
of the Order of Leopold. Bischoffsheim had a high 
standing in political as well as in financial circles. 
He was a member of the communal council of Brus- 
sels, and for twenty years represented the arron- 
dissement of that name in the Senate, often advising 
the ministers of finance. 

Bischoffsheim founded several philanthropic in- 
stitutions; among them, at Brussels, two profes- 
sional schools for girls, two normal schools, a model 
school, courses of lectures for women, an association 
for encouraging study among women, the Educa- 
tional League, and committees for supplying food 
and clothing to needy school-children, and a chair 
of Arabic at the university. He was also actively 
interested in Jewish philanthropy, and for many 
years was a member of the Central Consistory. 

He received special naturalization papers in 1859 
for exceptional services rendered to the state, and 
he was decorated with many foreign orders. His 
funeral was attended by all classes of the whole city; 
the name of the Boulevard de l'Observatoire, where 


Louis (Paris) 


schmidt, Paris) 
Albert (Paris) 


Ferdinand (Faris) 
Hortense (m. Monte- 
fiore, Brussels) 


Bischoffsheim ina short time acquired the reputa- 
tion of a public-spirited man; and his munificent 
gifts to charitable and scientific institutions won for 
him the exceptional honor of “grande naturaliza- 
tion,” by which, on April 24, 1850, he became a citi- 
zen of the French republic. 

Attracted by the marvelous advance of astronomy, 
and deeply interested in that science, Bischoffsheim 
spared no expense in aiding astronomical institutions 
and enterprises. The observatories of Paris and of 
Montsouris owe to him in great measure the excel- 
lency of their modern equipment. He has also given 
his financial support to the observatory established 
by General Nansouty on the summit of the Pic du 
Midi. 

Bischoffsheim’s most valuable contribution to the 
progress of astronomy, however, was the observa- 
tory of Mont-Gras near Nice, one of the largest and 
best-equipped institutions of the kind in Europe, 


which he founded with an endowment of 1,500,000 — 


francs. This observatory was formally inaugurated 
Oct., 1887, and was selected for the mecting-place of 
the international geodetic congress of that year. 
The Académie des Sciences sent its most illustrious 
representatives on the occasion, and later recog- 
nized the valuable nature of Bischoffsheim’s services 
to astronomy by electing him member (membre libre) 
of the Institut de France; while the French govern- 
ment bestowed upon him the Cross of the Legion of 
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Honor. He received two gold medals at the Paris 
Universal Exposition of 1889: one for his observa- 
tory at Nice, the other for his professional school on 
the Boulevard Bourdon, Paris. 

In 1881 Bischoffsheim was chosen to represent the 
electoral district of Nice in the Chamber of Deputies; 
but he insisted upon preserving the independence 
of his political opinions, and as he would attach 
himself permanently to no political faction, he was 
not reelected in 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Paul Guérin, 


Dictionnaire dea Dietionnairea. l 
S, J. W. 


BISCHOFFSHEIM, RAPHAEL (NA- 
THAN): Merchant and prominent philanthropist; 
born at Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber, 1778; died at 
Mayence Jan. 22, 1814. He went to Mayence during 
the French Revolution, and from a small merchant 
becamea purveyor to thearmy. Bischoffsheim was 
president of the Jewish community of Mayence. 
In a list dated April 21, 1808, he is included in the 
twenty-five foremost Jews of that city, from among 
whom the authorities were to choose notables for 
the great Sanhedrin of Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Family records in the register’s office, Ma- 
yence, Nos. 55 and 459 ; record of deaths, iD., for the year 1514, 
No. 1039; Le Guide de la Ville de Mayence, year ix. of the 
republic; Mainzer Memorbuch, 1683-1837, No. 1299; Ally. 
Zeit. des Jud, 1889, No. 85 Isr. Wochenschrift, No. 15, Magde- 
burg, 1883; Israelit, xxiv. 18, Mayence, 1888: Rev. Etudes 
Juives. 1891. vi. 156; Moniteur Belge, Feb. 9, 1888; Kayser- 
ling, Gedenkbliitter, Leipsic, 1892; G. Vapereau, Dict. Uni- 
versel des Contemporains. Paris, 1898; Erinnerungen von 
Ludwig Bamberger, Berlin, 1899; Etat de la Ville de Ma- 
yence; MS. in the municipal archives of Mayence. 

S. S. Sa. 


BISCHOFSHEIM-ON-THE-TAUBER: City 
in the district of Mosbach, Baden. At Landa and 
the neighboring Tauber-Bischofsheim seven promi- 
nent Jews were tortured and burned, Jan. 1 and 2, 
1285, on the accusation of having murdered a Chris- 
tian. Nearly the whole community was annihilated 
by the hordes under Rindfleisch July 24, 1298, and 
again by those under Armleder’s leadership June 
10, 1337. Another persecution took place in 1343; 
and on the appearance of the Black Death in 1848 
many Jews were martyred. Jacob of Bischofsheim, 
with his wife and son, is mentioned at Nuremberg 
in 1329. In 1336 the brothers Johann and Eberhard 
Voyte ratified an agreement that of the yearly tax 
on the Jews of Bischofsheim one-half should thence- 
forth go to Otto, bishop of Würzburg, and the other 
half to themselves until the chapter should have 
bought back the city from them. On Dec. 23 of the 


same year they agreed to turn over their share to 
the town council. In 1555 Archbishop Heinrich of 


Mayence released the knight Johann von Rieden and 
his family from all the claims of the Jews of Bisch- 
ofsheim on account of the Jews that had been 
slain in that city. In 1343 Archbishop Adolf of 
Mayence promised to cease taxing the Jews in the 
nine cities of the archbishopric to which Bischofs- 
heim belonged. On June 27, 1400, the burgrave 
Friedrich addressed a letter to Isaac of Bischofsheim. 
In 1710 the houses of two Jews, near the church, 
were exchanged for others. In 1731 and 1746 the 
electoral government issued decrees forbidding the 
desecration of Suudaysand holidays by Jews. The 


poll-tax of the Jews amounted to 20 kreutzer in 1724. 
From early times the city belonged to the electorate 
of Mayence, and the Jews were included in the rab- 
binate of Aschaffenburg, or Mayence; representa- 
tives of Bischofsheim are mentioned in all transac- 
tions of the electorate. When Baden became 
independent Bischofsheim came under the rabbinical 
jurisdiction of Wertheim. The first and the last 
rabbi of Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber was Jacob 
Lówenstein (1851-69); while his learned son, Leopold 
Lówenstein, rabbi at Morbach, had chargé of the 
rabbinate in 1870-71. At present (1902) the com- 
munity numbers 40 families, and is included in the 
rabbinate of Morbach. 

Jacob ben Eliezer Brandeis, who died in 1768, is 
mentioned as rabbi of Neckar-Bischofsheim. A Rabbi 
Hellmann, of the family of Chief Rabbi Löb of 
Prague, was the author of a commentary on the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer. He died at an 
early age, and was succeeded by Rabbi Moses Bam- 
berger, who died in old age in 1820. The latter’s 
only son, Koppel Bamberger, rabbi of Worms, died 
in 1864. The Jew Joseph, baptized in 1705, was a 
native of this place. | 

Jews are also mentioned as living at Rhein- 
Bischofsheim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 124, 209, 238, 281 ; 
Menken. Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, iii. 938 ; Sal- 
feld and Stern, Nürnberg im Mittelalter, p. 210; Wiener, 
Regesten, p. 119, No. 126, p. 119, No. 127, p. 121, No. 137; 
Zeit. für Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iii. 825, v. 190; 
Bamberger, Juden in Aschaffenburg, 1900, p. 3; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. No. 9189. For Neckar-Bischofsheim, see 
Wibel, Hohenlohische Kirchenhistorie, p. TST: Löwenstein, 
Gesch. der Juden in der Kurpfalz, p. 218. 


G. A. F. 


BISENZ: Town in Moravia, Austria. About 
the earliest history of its Jews nothing is known. 
Pesina, whose “ Mars Moravicus” was published in 
1677, calls it “nidus Judeeorum.” 

In the time of the margraves (up to the fifteenth 
century) the Bisenz Jews must have enjoyed great 
privileges; for, according to the oldest “ mountain- 
laws," they were permitted to own vineyards, it being 
a matter of great importance to the margraves to 
market their wine through the agency of Jewish 
traders. In the wars between George Podiebrad of 
Bohemia and Matthias of Hungary (c. 1458), Bisenz, 
and with it the Jewish quarter, was entirely devas- 
tated and came under constantly changing feudal 
proprietors. 

According to the feudal * Urbarium” of 1604, the 
Jews even then possessed thirty-two houses, a hos- 
pital, and seventeen smaller buildings, called * Hoferi 
Zidovisti.” But only a year later (May 2, 1605) the 
Jewish community was totally destroyed by Stephen 
Bocskai; so that in 1655, when the new edition of 
the land-register was made out, twenty-five Jewish 
holdings still lay in ruins. 

In the first Silesian war (Feb., 1742) the Jewish 
community suffered severely from the Prussian in- 
vasion, especially as its inhabitants had to bear their 
share of the general levies. At the close of this war 
the empress Maria Theresa in 1753 issued the so- 
called * Familien-Verordnung ” (Family Ordinance), 
according to which only 5,442 Jewish families were 
allowed to live in Moravia; and of these 187 were 
allotted to Bisenz. On May 17, 1777, almost the 
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entire Jewish ghetto, in which there were ninety-three 
houses, Was burned. Up to 1782 the Jewish com- 
munity was subject to the feudal lord; but in crim- 
inal matters they were under the jurisdiction of the 
city authorities. 

Of recent events may be mentioned the organiza- 
tion of the Jewish con gregation into a political com- 
munity in 1852, and the building of anew synagogue 
in 1863, 

D. J. Hr. 

BISHKA, NAHMAN BEN BENJAMIN 
COHEN ZEDEK: Russian Talmudist; lived in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Together 
with his brother, Shabbetai Bishka, he wrote the 
-Bhebet Ahim” (The Brothers’ Sitting), essays on 
different passages of the Talmud, with an appendix 
entitled “Shem ‘Olam” (Eternal Name), being com- 
ments on different passages of the Haggadah and the 
Bible. The work was published (Wilna-Grodno, 
1833) by his grandson, Joshua ben Kalonymus Cohen 
Zedek, who added an appendix of hisown Talmudic 
essays under the title “ Nahal Yabbok.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : First, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 120; Benjacob, 


J. BER. 


Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 561. 
L. G 

BISHOP OF THE JEWS (Episcopus Jude- 
orum): Title given to an official of the Jews in the 
Rhine country and in England in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. At Cologneit appears to have 
been used asan equivalent to * parnas," or warden of 
the synagogue. In England the parnas is mentioned 
under that name, and there appear to have been in 
each large community three, and three only, of these 
“episcopi” (for example, in the communities of 
and it has therefore been in- 


signed in Hebrew as “Cohen”; and it has been sug- 
vested that the name when used as a family name is 
simply equivalent to “ Cohen." 

Besides the bishops, there was in England a PRES- 
BYTER, who appears to have been & kind of chief 
rabbi, associated chiefly with thetreasury: he would 
correspond to the ab bet din. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Honiger, ,udenschreinsbuch der Laurenz- 


prarre in Roln. Nos. 233, 234 ef passim: Jacobs, S 
Angevin England, pp. 9/2, 919. È : i of 


BISLICHES or BISSELICHES, MORDE- 
CAI LOEB: Editor of some valuable Hebrew works 
of medieval authors; born at Brody, Austria, at the 
end of the eighteenth century ; died about 1851. He 
was married at the age of thirteen (a fact of which 
he bitterly complains), ultimately divorced his wife, 
and, after the death of his children, went to Paris. 
There he was very prosperous in business, devoting 
his leisure to the study and publication of Hebrew 
manuscripts in the Paris Library. Later he went to 
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Holland and Italy, where he collected a number of 
Hebrew manuscripts. Returning to his birthplace, 
he prepared for publication, with the aid of his 
brother Ephraim, the following works: 

(1) '"Yeshu'ot Meshiho," of Isaac b. Judah Abravanel, 
Carisruhe, 1828; (2) ‘ Sefer ha-Nefesh," of Shem-Tob Palquera, 
Lemberg, 1835; (3) " Moreh ha-Moreh,” of Shem-Tob Palquera, 
Presburg. 1837 ; (4) ‘‘ Ma'amar Yikkavu ha-Mayim," of Samuel b. 
Judah Tibbon, Presburg, 1837; (5) Moses Nahmanides’ Hiddu- 
shim on " Shabbat,” under the title, ** Ozar Nehmad," Presburg, 
1837; (6) “Minhat Kena'ot," of Abba Mari b. Moses of Lunel, 
Presburg, 1838; (7) “‘Sefat Yeter,” of Abraham ibn Ezra (edited 
with preface by Meir Letteris), Presburg, 1838; (8) '" Ha-Palit,” 
a catalogue of eighty valuable H ebrew manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of Bisliches (described by L. Zunz, with additional critical 
remarks by Senior Sachs), Berlin, 1850. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: His prefaces to the books Ma'amdar Yikkavu 
ha-Mayim, and Ha-Palit; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
800, 992, 1959: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 129; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. s.v., Geiger, Jitd. Zeit. iii. 282. 
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BISMARCK, PRINCE OTTO EDUARD 
LEOPOLD: Prussian statesman; born at Schon- 
hausen April 1, 1815; died at Friedrichsruh July 
30, 1898; member of the Prussian Diet (Vereinigter 
Landtag), 1847-51; representative of Prussia at the 
Bundestag at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1851-59; Prus- 
sian ambassador at St. Petersburg from March, 1859, 
to May, 1862, and at Paris from May to Sept., 1862; 
secretary of state and premier from Sept., 1862, to 
Aug., 1866; then chancellor of the North German 
Federation until 1870, and of the German empire 
from Dec., 1870, to March 20, 1890. 

As a delegate to the first Prussian Diet, convened 
in 1847, Bismarck, a strong adherent of the feudal 
party (“Junkerpartei "j. opposed the new law which 
favored the emancipation of the Jews. He elo- 
quently advocated the idea of a Christian state in 
which Jews might have all personal liberties, but 
should not be accorded the right of serving as mag- 
istrates. He evinced the same spirit of religious or, 
rather, racial prejudice when Eduard Simson was 
elected speaker of the Erfurt parliament and him- 
self one of the secretaries: * My late father,” he said, 
“would thrice turn in his grave should he hear that 
I had become the secretary of a Jewish savant * 
(Simson had been baptized). In 1881 Bismarck 
praised Simson as one of the most distinguished and 
patriotic representatives of the national idea. 

Time and experience wrought a change in Bis- 
marck’s views. Many years later (1870), at Ver- 
sailles, he confessed that he had heard and had de- 
livered “many a stupid speech at this Diet.” 

As Prussian minister of state, he acquiesced in the 
full emancipation which had come to the Jews 
through the revolution of 1848; and under his chan- 
cellorship the North German Federation passed the 
law of July 8. 1869: “AN existing restrictions of 
civil and political rights, restrictions derived from 
the difference of religion, are hereby abolished. Es- 
pecially the right of participating in the representa- 
tion of the municipality and of the state, and of 
holding public office, shall be independent of the 
religious creed.” In words and deeds Bismarck 
proved himself a stanch defender of these principles, 
which were embodied in article 3 of the constitution 
of the empire. “I shall never consent to any attempt 
at curtailing the constitutional rights of the Jews” 
(Poschinger, “Fürst Bismarck," p. 221). With the 
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same emphasis he declared his opposition to the 
anti-Semitic movement: “I decidedly disapprove of 
this agitation against the Jews. be it on religious or 
on racial grounds.” 

In 1868, when the agitation began against the 
Jewsin Rumania, he took the part of the persecuted, 
and tried to influence Prince (afterward King) Karl 
in their favor, as is seen from a letter addressed to 
Crémieux by Count von der Goltz, Prussian ambas- 
sador to the French court (April 2): “From the letter 
of the president of the cabinet of Feb. 22 you may 
have learned already of the deep interest which the 
royal government takes in this affair. The readi- 
ness with which Count Bismarck has complied with 
your wish expressed in your letter of March 26 is 
a new proof thereof. His Excellency authorizes me 
to inform you that the Prussian consul-general at 
Bucharest has been ordered by telegraph to remon- 
strate with Prince Karl against the proposed law 
concerning the Israelites, which has just been sub- 
mitted to the Rumanian legislature.” 

At the Berlin Congress of 1878, Bismarck, plead- 
ing for the rights of the Rumanian Jews, remarked 
to Prince Gortschakoff that perhaps the sad condi- 
tion of the Jews in Russia was due to the fact that 
they were deprived of civil and political equality. 
That no political considerations but the sentiments 
of justice and humanity dictated his actions is shown 
in the answer made by his coadjutor, Von Bülow, 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, to the represent- 
atives of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, who, 
desiring the chancellor’s intercession in behalf of 
the Jews of the Balkan districts, had pleaded for 
toleration: “Gentlemen,” said Von Bülow, **toler- 
ation' is an incorrect word; not toleration, but un- 
restricted exercise of all their rights shall we de- 
mand, at the congress, for your coreligionists." 

And yet the “iron chancellor,” who had it in his 
power to crush the anti-Semitic movement at its be- 


ginning, was led by political reasons to foster it for 


some time. Having changed the liberal poliey 
which he had followed since 1867, and in which he 
had had the support of the prominent Jewish states- 
men Lasker and Bamberger, he sought the alliance 
of the Conservative party, which in 1878 had gained 
the ascendency in the Reichstag. The court chap- 
lain, Adolf Stócker, founder of the Christian-Social- 
ist party and of its offspring, anti-Semitism. was not 
hampered in his reactionary agitations. Bismarck 
considered this new movement an efficient auxiliary 
in combating liberalism and democracy. But this 
strange fellowship, which, especially in Berlin, had 
pernicious consequences, was not of long duration. 
Bismarck never yielded to the demands of the agita- 
tors, and strenuously checked their attempts to de- 
prive the Jews of the rights guaranteed to them by 
the fundamental laws of the empire. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Antisemitenkatechismus, Danzig, 1901; 
Mittheilungen aus dem Vereine zur Bektimpfung des 
Antisemitismus since 1891; ANTI-SEMITISM, and bibliography 


at the end of that article. 
D. S. MAN. 


BISNA, BISINAH, BISNI (BIZNA): Pal- 
estinian scholar of the fourth amoraic generation 
(fourth century); contemporary of Berecura IT, 
with whom he appears in a halakie discussion (Yer. 
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Ma'as. v. 52a—* Bisinah”; Yer. Ned. iii, 37d; Yer. 
Shebu. iii. 34d, where “ Yosnah " is to be corrected), 
His name is connected with several Halakot, for the 
most part, however, as transmitting opinions of his 
predecessors and contemporaries (Yer. Pes. iv. 81a: 
Yer. M. K. i. 80a; Yer. Yeb, iii. 5a). In homiletic 
literature he also transmitted remarks in the names 
of others (Tan., Shemini, 8 [ed. Buber, xii.]; Gen. 
R. xiv. 9, * Bisni"; Deut. R. iv. 6). 

Iu hisown name but few Hageadot are preserved; 
of these, the following interpretation of a Biblical 
verse may serve as a specimen; 

"Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and 
teachest out of thy law " (Ps. xciv. 12). " No man on earth is 
entirely exempt from pain. If his eye hurts him, he can not 
sleep; a toothache keeps him wakeful all night. But here is a 
scholar engaged in the study of the Law, and he spends a whole 
night in thoughtful meditations. The former is awake through 
pain, the latter voluntarily ; blessed is he who chasteneth him- 
self witb wakefulness over the study of the Law ” (Tan., Mikkez, 
ed. Buber, xvi.; Yalkut 850 reads '' Bizna’’). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, 68b; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 

iii. 669, ' ; 

J. SR. S. M. 

BISTRITZ, KALMAN KOHN: Hungarian 
Neo-Hebraie poet; lived at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He was the author of the Purim 
drama “Goral ha-Zaddikim " (The Lot of the Right- 


eous) which appeared in Vienna, 1821. Hoe be- 
longed to the same family as Meir Kohn Bistritz, 


, and is considered a good epigrammatist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 120; Kayser- 
ling, in Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, iii. S96 
(both mistakenly cite Bistritz's work as Gemul ha-Zaddikim 
[The Reward of the Righteous]); Berliner, Beitriige zur 
Gesch. des Jüdischen Drama, appended to his edition of R. 
Moses Zacuto’s Yesod ‘Olam, p. xviii., Berlin, 1874. 


Iis P. Wr. 


BISTRITZ, MEIR KOHN: Hungarian Neo- 
Hebraic poet and author; born in Vag-Bistritz, 
Hungary, 1820; died in Vienna Sept. 7, 1892. He 
lived the greater part of his life in Vienna, where he 
published most of his works. "The first of these 
was his notes and German translation of Mordecai b. 
Meir Kalman's didactic poem, * Tabnit ha-Bayit " 
(The Shape of the House) (1858). In the following 
year he published “Kol Rinnah” (The Voice of Re- 
joicing), a Hebrew poem with a German translation, 
both composed by him on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the new temple in Budapest. In 1863 he 
produced a new and improved edition of the anony- 
mous "'Aruk ha-Kazer” (Abridged Dictionary). A 
year later he edited and published * Ziyyun le-Zikron 
‘Olam " (Sign of Eternal Remembrance), a work in 
honor of the seventieth birthday of Isaac Noah 
Mannheimer, containing addresses, songs, essays, 
etc., in Hebrew and German. He wrote other minor 
poems, and a humorous essay on the proverb 
“Wenn die Chassidim reisen, regnet es? [* Jüdisch- 
Deutsches oder Deutsch Jüdisches Sprichwort," 
Vienna, 1880]. Ile was also the authorof a lengthy 
article in the Hebrew periodical * Bet Talmud ?- (iv. 
140, 177, 206), to explain the difficult passages in 
Midrash Tanhuma, which were pointed out by Ja- 
cob Reifman. 

Bistritz’s last and largest work was the “Bi‘ur 
Tit ha-Yawen ” (The Cleaning up of the Mire; Pres- 
burg, 1888), t vindictive attack on the radical criti- 
cism of Osias H. Schorr in explaining the Talmud. 
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The book is full of diatribes against Schorr’s per- 
sonality, and is written in abusive and bombastic 
style. Schorr’s pupils or followers, and all Polish 
Jews who have adopted modern dress or modern 
views, come in for their share of abuse. The work, 
which is, however, not without merit as a contri- 
pution to the lexicography of the. Talmud, closes 
with sixteen epigrams aimed at another alleged fol- 
lower of the liberal editor of *He-Haluz," Asher 
Simha WEISSMAN, author of “ Kedushat ha-Tanak." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, i. 243, 621; 
Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, pp. 178,179; Kayserling, in 
Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 896. 


L. G. P. Wi. 


BITHIAH.—Biblical Data: Daughter of Pha- 
raoh, whom Mered of the tribe of Judah married 
(I Chron. iv. 18). In the Midrash (Lev. R. S 1) she 
is called the foster-mother of Moses. 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Daughter of 
Pharaoh; identified in the Midrash with Moses’ 
foster-mother. The name is explained as follows: 
God said to her, “ You have called Moses your son, 
although he was not your son, therefore I will call 
you my daughter [* Bithiah ” = “bat,” daughter ; 
“Yah,” God], although you are not my daughter” 
(Lev. R. i. 8; Meg. 18a; and elsewhere). Bithiah 
is also identified with “his wife Jehudijah,” mer- 
tioned in the same verse (I Chron. iv. 18), and the 

ame is interpreted as signifying that she became a 
Jewess, giving up the idolatry of her father. The 
names of the men whom ^ she bare,” avhich are enu- 
merated in that verse, are taken to be different des- 
ignations for Moses (compare Moses IN RABBINICAL 
LrrERATURE), Bithiah being represented as Moses' 
mother in the passage, because the person who rears 
an orphan is regarded as the veritable parent. 
Mered, whom Bithiah subsequently “took,” was 
Caleb, who was called Mered (* rebellion ") because, 
as she rebelled against her father and her family, so 
did Caleb “rebel” when he refused to follow the evil 
counsels of the spies (Lc.; Sanh. p. 19b; Targ. on 
the passage; compare also the pseudo-Jerome com- 
mentary on the passage). 

Bithiah bathed in the Nile, because, having a skin- 
disease, she could bathe only in cold water; yet she 
had hardly touched the casket in which Moses lay, 
when her disease left her, and she then knew that 
the boy was destined for great things (Pirke R. El. 
xlviii; Ex. R. i. 98). When her attendants sug- 
gested to her that it was unseemly that Pharaoh's 
daughter should act against her father's commands, 
the angel Gabriel appeared and slew them; aud 
Bithiah herself took the casket out of the water. 
As it was a considerable distance from the bank, her 
arm was miraculously lengthened so as to enable her 
to reach it (Sotah, p. 12b; Meg. p. 15b). Bithiah was 
the first-born of her parents, but, through Moses’ 
prayer, was spared at the time of the death of the 
first-born (Pesik., ed. Buber, vii. 65a). She is num- 
bered among the persons who entered paradise alive; 
having saved Moses, she was forever freed from death 
(“Derek Erez Zutta,” i.; Yalk. i. 42, ii. 367). Com- 
pare Mosrs IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 

K. L. 
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BITHYNIA: A province in the northwest of 
Asia Minor, adjoining the Propontis, the Thracian 
Bosporus, and the Euxine. A Jewish colony ex- 
isted there as early as the first century of the com- 
mon era. In his address to Caius, the Judean 
Agrippa speaks of the Jews of Bithynia (Philo, 
*Logatio ad Cajum,” § 96; ed. Mangey, 587). A 
Greek tumulary inscription bearing all the- charac- 
teristics of its Jewish origin was discovered in 1891 
at Arnaut-Keni in Bithynia. It runs.as follows: 
EvOd0e karáreírat Eav[láric, vidg Y'epovríov ap[eoBurepov], 
ypappartbe Kat ixiotarne Tov «aAauQv. Eiphvy (“Here 
lies Sanbatis [= Shabbethai], son of Gerontios, pres- 
byter, scribe, and president of the elders. Peace! ”). 
It is thus evident that organized Jewish communi- 
ties existed not only in the important cities, like 
Nicæa and Nicomedia, but also in the small towns. 
These communities, like all those of the Byzantine 
empire, underwent many persecutions during the 
Middle Ages. In 1326 Bithynia was conquered by 
the sultan Orkhan, and the condition of the Jews 
was greatly improved. 

At present Bithynia formsa part of the vilayet 
of Brusa, which contains about 5,800 Jews. They 
are chiefly engaged in the sale of textile materials 
and undressed silk, in brokerage, money-changing, 
and various handicrafts. The Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle has established several schools for children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Theodore Reinach, in Revue Etudes Julves, 
xxvi. 167; Schiirer, Gesch. der Juden im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, p. 18; Cuinet, La Turquie d^ Asie, iv. 11. 

G I. BR. 


BITTER HERBS. See Passover. 


BITTERN (*kippod"): From an examination 
of the passages in which “ kippod” occurs it would 
seem that a bird is meant by the word. In Isa. 
xxxiv. 11, “But the cormorant and the kippod shall 
possess it; the owl also, and the raven shall dwell in 
it," any meaning for “ kippod" other than the name 
of a bird would be decidedly out of place. In Zeph. 
ii. 14 it is again mentioned by the side of the cormo- 
rant. and is spoken of as singing "in the upper lin- 
tels." From Isa. xiv. 23 it is clear that the kippod 
was one of the wading birds. Hence there seems to 
be good ground for translating the term by “ bittern," 
as the bittern is a nocturnal bird, dwells alone, and 
belongs to the wading class. The ancient versions 
have * porcupine " instead of 4 bittern," and the later 
usage of Hebrew and the Arabic ^ kunfud ” support 
this translation; but the difficulties aroused by the 
reading “porcupine” in the Biblieal passages are 


formidable. 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


BITTOON, ISAAC (sometimes called Pittoon): 
English pugilist, fencing master, and teacher of 
“the noble art of self-defense”; born in 1778; died 
in Feb., 1888. His first encounter was with Tom 
Jones of Paddington, whom he met and defeated 
at Wimbledon, Surrey, July 31, 1801, This victory 
was followed by a drawn battle with George Mad- 
dox, which took place Dec. 18, 1802, on the same 
spot, and was called off after seventy-four rounds. 
On July 16, 1804. on Willesden Green, near London, 
Bittoon fought a drawn battle with William Wood, 
a London coachman, interrupted in the thirty-sixth 
round by the appearance of officers from Bow street. 


Bitumen 
Black Death 
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Subsequently he appeared in the ring only as a sec- 
ond; and on Noy. 16, 1819, assisted Jack Carter in 
his match against Jack Power. 

Soon after his last appearance as a principal, Bit- 
toon retired from the prize-ring, and established an 
athletic school in Goulston street, Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, where he gave instruction in boxing and fen- 
cing. He was buried in the Jewish cemetery near 
Bethnal Green. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Miles, Pugilistica, vol. i. 
J. F. H. V, 


BITUMEN: A substance said (in Gen. xi. 8) to 
have been used for mortar. It belongs to the class 
of hydrocarbons, and is a resultant from petroleum, 
after having gradually undergone evaporation and 
oxidation. The continuation of this process upon 
this mineral tar produces the asphalt so abundant at 
the southern end of the Dead Sea. Indeed, this 
material gave that sea the name of the asphaltic lake 
(Asphaltites Lacus). Deposits of this substance are 
found in many parts of the world, and almost al- 
ways in close proximity to bitumen springs. The 
best known among those in the East to-day are at 
Hit, not far from the site of ancient Babylon. This 
bitumen was used in coating and thus in increasing 
the durability of sun-dried bricks, and for various 
other useful purposes. Hull thinks that the bitu- 
men in the basin of the Dead Sea is probably derived 
from the bituminous limestones of the Cretaceous 
series, and that it reaches the surface through fissures 
in the rock. Of slight commercial importance, the 
springs of Hit are still used by the native boat- 


builders. 
J. JR. I M. P. 


BIURISTS (from *s'3, “commentary ”): A class 
of exegetes of the school of Mendelssohn. Not con- 
tent with giving a simple meaning, most of the Bib- 
lical commentators immediately preceding Mendels. 
sohn had interpreted the Biblical passages from an 
individual point of view, and had so distorted the 
literal sense of the words that they failed completely 
to make clear the actual meaning. Mendelssohn 

compiled for his children a literal Ger- 


Transla-  mantranslation of the Pentateuch ; and 
tion of the to this Solomon Dubno, a grammarian 
Pen- and excellent Hebraist, undertook to 
tateuch. write a “biur” or commentary. As 


soon, however, as a portion of the 
translation was published, it was criticized by rabbis 
of the old school, including Raphael ha-Kohen of 
Hamburg, Ezekiel Landau of Prague, Hirsch Janow 
of Posen, and Phineas Levi Horwitz of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Fearing that the charm of the German 
language would lead the Jewish youth to study the 
translation rather than the Torah itself, and believin g 
that they would thus be led away from orthodox 
Judaism, the rabbis united forces, and in J une, 1779, 
issued a ban against “the German Pentateuch of 
Moses of Dessau.” This act led Solomon Dubno to 
give up his work after having finished Genesis: but, 
in order that the undertaking might be completed, 
Mendelssohn himself undertook the commentary. 
Finding, however, that the work was beyond his 
strength, he committed to Naphtali Herz Wesel 
(Hartwig Wessely) the biur to Leviticus, to Aaron 


Jaroslav that to Numbers, and to Hertz Homberg 
that to twenty-two of the middle chapters of Deu. 
teronomy. . 
Thus the work that was to revolutionize Bible-study 
among the Jews was completed in March, 1783, under 
the title “ Netibot ha-Shalom " (The Paths of Peace). 
It is preceded by an introduction in Hebrew, written 
by Mendelssohn, in which he discusses the history 
of the work and the rules of idiom and syntax fol- 
lowed inhis translation. Mendelssohn wrote, also, a 
German translation of the Psalms, with a Hebrew in- 
troduction (“mebo”) on Biblical poetry, for which 
Joe] Löwe (Joel Bril, 53 = the initials 
Men- of Dó mnm s i3), eonjointly with 
delssohn's Aaron Wolfsohn (Aaron of Halle, a 
Works. translator of the Song of Solomon), 
wrote the biur. 'The biur to Kaplan 
Rabe's translation of Ecclesiastes was written by 
Mendelssohn. The work begun by Mendelssohn 
was continued by his followers, the Biurists, whose 
writings are given in the following columns: 


Author. Biur to Author. Biur to 
Aaron Wolfsohn |Esther  /!|Moses Philippson | Daniel 
(Moses Arns-| Hosea 
walde) Joel 
M. Obernik Joshua Habakkuk 
Judges 
|Israel Neumann |Amos 
M.  Obernik and|Samuel Nahum 
Samuel Detmold Haggai 
Malachi 
Isaac Euchel Proverbs ||Joseph Wolf Micah 
Obadiah 
Zephaniah 
David  Ottensosser| Isaiah Minhan 
of Fürth Job Tehorah 
| (12 minor 
TERS ‘ prophets) 
avi tensosser, } DEOR 
Heiman  Sehwa | D Joel Lówe Jonah 


bacher (Fürth), } 
S. J. Kohn (Woll- | 
stein) J 


Solomon Levy of | Zechariah 


Hagiogra- 
pha Sandersleben 


In the nature of the biurist movement was the 
undertaking of Moses Landau, who in 1806 pub- 
lished a biuristie Bible, in which the above-men- 
tioned biurim were superseded as follows: 


Author. Biurim. Author. Biurim. 

Wolf Mayer Joshua 
I Kings 

Samuel Ben Ze’eb Minor Proph- 

Isaiah ets and in- 

Solomon Sachs Jeremiah trodue- 

tion m the 

Abraham Beniseh m prophet- 

Marcus Goldman | f EZekiel ical books, 


Mendelssohn’s biuristie school extended from Po- 
Jand to Alsace, from Italy to Amsterdam, London, 
and Copenhagen; and it called forth many imita- 
tors, such as Samuel J. Mulder, who translated 
into Dutch the Pentateuch, five Megillot, and the 
former Prophets; G. A. Parsen, who translated and 
commented in Hebrew on the Book of Isaiah; I. 
Neufeld, who translated the Bible into Polish; and 
J..L. Mandelstamm, who translated the Bible into 
Russian. Isaac Samuel Reggio also followed in the. 
footsteps of the Biurists with an Italian translation 
and Hebrew commentary to the Pentateuch, and an 
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[talian translation of Isaiah; Samuel David LuzZatto 
translated the Bible into Italian, and wrote biurim 
to Job, Isaiah, and the Pentateuch, and some glosses 
to Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs, and Job; and M. 
Rosenthal, J. Mannheimer, and M. Stern translated 
the Psalms into Hungarian. The movement later 
crossed the Atlantic, and Isaac Leeser of Philadel- 
phia translated the Bible into English according to 
the interpretations of the Biurists; while in Europe 
steps were taken toward the perpetuation of the 
movement, in the foundation of the Hebra Doreshe 
Leshon ‘Eber (Society of Investigators of the He- 
brew Language) by Isaac Abraham Euchel and 
Mendel Breslau, and in the establishment of the 
periodical “ Ha-Meassef ” (The Gleaner). 

The Biurists laid the foundation of a critical his- 
torical study of the Bible among the modern Jews, 
the first-fruits of which may be seen in Philippson’s 
German Commentary, 1997. The commentator 
groups and examines critically the most important 
exegetical explanations of the Bible expounders; 
penetrating into the actual import of the Holy 
Scripture and searching the spiritual context, so as 
to explain the Bible by the Bible itself. As regards 
grammar and lexicography, Philippson touches these 
only in so far as is necessary to the comprehension 
of the text. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winter and wünsche, Die Jüdische Littera- 
tur, iii, 724-751: A. Goldschmidt, in Lessing-Mendelssohn- 
Gedenkbuch, Leipsic, 1879; Ally. Zeit. des Jud. i. 324; 

Graetz, History of the Jews, iii. 288, 870, 601; v. 328-335, 395. 

S. R. 


G. 
BIZTHA: One of the seven eunuchs of Ahasue- 
rus, who was commanded to bring Vashti to the 
king (Esther i. 10). 
J. JR. G. B. L. 
BLACK DEATH: A violent pestilence which 
ravaged Europe between March, 1848, and the 
spring of 1851, and is said to have carried off nearly 
half the population. It was brought by sailors to 
Genoa from south Russia, whither it had come from 
central Asia. During March and April, 1848, it 
spread through Italy, Spain, and southern France; 
and by May of that year it had reached southwest 
England. Though the Jewsappear to have suffered 
quite as much as their Christian neighbors (Honiger, 
“Der Schwarze Tod in Deutschland," 1882; Hiser, 
« Lehrbuch der Gesch. der Medizin,” iii. 156), a myth 
arose, especially in Germany, that the spread of the 
disease was due to a plotof the Jews to destroy 
Christians by poisoning the wells from which they 
obtained water for drinking purposes. 'This absurd 
theory had been started in 1819 in 


Myth of Franconia (Pertz, “ Monumenta Ger- 
Well- manie," xii. 416). On that occasion 
Poisoning. punishment had fallen upon the lepers, 


by whose means the Jews, it was 
alleged, had poisoned the wells. Two years later, 
in the Dauphiné, the same charge had been brought 
against the Jews. : 

In 1348, once the accusation was raised, it was 
spread with amazing rapidity from town to town; 
and official reports were sent by the mayors of vari- 
ous cities containing alleged confessions of Jews 
who had been seized under the accusation and put 
to torture (see Schilter, in “ Kónigshoven Chronik," 
pp. 1021 et seq.). 


The first outbreak seems to have occurred jn north- 
ern Spain, in Barcelona, Cervera, and Tarrega, in 
the months of June and J uly; but the actual myth 
of well-poisoning in connection with the Black Death 
seems to have arisen in Switzerland in the autumn 
of that year, though Clement VI. had issued in July 
a bull declaring its falsity (Baronius, * Annales," 
1348, No. xxxiii) When the pestilence reached 
Chillon, Jews of that place were arrested and put 
to the torture, A certain Balavignus * confessed " 
that an elaborate plot had been concocted by some 
Jews in a town in the south of France—Jacob à 


| Paskate from Toledo, Peyret of Chambéry, and one 


Aboget. These had compounded a poison the in- 
gredients of which were Christians’ hearts, spi- 
ders, frogs, lizards, human flesh, and sacred hosts, 
and had distributed the powder made out of this 
concoction to be deposited in the wells whence 
Christians drew water. The report spread to 
Chatel, Chatelard, and Bern; and from the last- 
named place special messengers were sent to all the 
Swiss and Upper Rhine towns, which soon produced 
the natural effect. At Zurich, where the new charge 
was combined with the old blood accusation, several 
Jews were burned (Sept. 21, 1348), while the rest 
were expelled (Schudt, “J üdische Merkwürdig- 
keiten," i. 828). During the month of November 
the rumor reached Augsburg (Nov. 92), Würz- 
burg, and Munich, and spread through eighty 
towns of Bavaria, where massacres of the Jews oc- 
curred, In the following month the great epidemic 
reached the Upper Rhine with thesame results. At 
Freiburg in Breisgau, Jan. 30, 1849, all of the Jews, 
except twelve of the richest, were slain, the latter 
being reserved solely that their riches might be ap- 
propriated. Here it was reported that four Jews of 
Breisach had been sent to Freiburg with the poison, 
which they had obtained at Basel, and that all of 
the Jews of Strasburg, Basel, Freiburg, and Breisach 
were in the conspiracy. On Jan. 29 the Jews of 
Speyer fell victims, several being slain, and several 
killing themselves to escape baptism, while others, 
less firm-spirited, accepted baptism as the sole 
refuge from death. | 
Meanwhile correspondence had been carried on 
between the town councils of Basel, Cologne, Chil- 
lon, and Strasburg, containing the substance of the 
so-called confessions. At Strasburg the mayor re- 
fused credence to the rumors, and declared his in- 
tention of sustaining the Jews; whereupon he was 
removed from his post, and more than 

Outbreak 2,000 Jews of the city were put to 
at Stras- death (Feb. 16, 1349). The deeds be- 
burg. longing to the latter were seized and 
destroyed (showing the real motive of 
the act); and the debtors of the Jews gave assur- 
ances to the citizens of protection from the conse- 
quences of the massacre (Stobbe, “ Juden in Deutsch- 
land,” p. 189). The Jews of Worms were the next 
victims, and no less than 400 of them were burned 
March 1; while on July 24 the Jews of Frankfort 
preferred to offer themselves up as a holocaust, and 
in so doing burned part of the city. The largest 
number of victims is recorded at Mayence, where no 
less than 6,000 are said to have been slain Aug. 22, 
1349. Here the Jews for the first time took active 
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measures against their oppressors, and killed 200 of 
the populace; but finding the task of freeing them- 
Selves hopeless, they barricaded themselves in their 
dwellings, and when the alternative of starvation or 
baptism faced them, set fire to their houses and per- 
ished in the flames. Two days afterward the same 
fate befell the Jews of Cologne; and, seemingly in 
the same month (though other records assign March 
92las the date), the Jewish inhabitants of Erfurt, 
9.000 in number, fell victims to the popular super- 
Stition and hatred. 

Meanwhile the protection of the duke of Austria 
had prevented the madness from reaching his domin- 
ions; but at last, on Sept. 29, the passions of the 
mob at Krems overcame the authority of the sol- 
diery, and all the Jews of that town were burned. 
The last month of the year 1849 saw attacks at 
Nuremberg (Dec. 6), Hanover, and Brussels. With 
this the popular fury died out; and the rulers of 
German principalities and cities had to determine 
What punishment was to be meted out to the slayers 
of the Jews, and what disposal should be made of 
the rich possessions the Jews had left behind them. 
Very little was done in the former direction: the 
whole social fabric had been overturned by the ter- 
rible pestilence; and even with the best will, if they 

had possessed it, the rulers could not 

Punish- haveincreased the devastation by ade- 

ment quate punishment of the murderers. 
of Rioters. The emperor, however, claimed the 
huge fine of 20,000 marks in silver 
from the inhabitants of Frankfort for the loss he had 
sustained by the killing of the Jews; and other fines 
were inflicted by the officers of the imperial treasury. 
But the chief punishment took the form of claiming 
the inheritance of the Jews’ debts, which, by the 
imperial law, belonged to the emperor; so that, ex- 
cept in cases where the records of their debts had 
disappeared, the debtors of the Jews gained little by 
these murders. 

In the preceding account, only the chief outbursts 
have been specially referred to. The following list 
contains the names of all towns where the Jews were 
attacked on account of the Black Death, according 
to the records given in the Nuremberg “ Memor- 
buch." It is of importance not alone for its testi- 
mony to the wide area of the attacks upon the Jews, 
but also as recording almost every town in Germany, 
outside the Austrian dominions, in which Jews 
dwelt in the middle of the fourteenth century ; 


Aarau Babenhausen Bingen 

Aarburg Bacharach Bischofsheim - on - 
Achenheim Baden in Aargau the-Tauber 
Abr (Altenahr) Bamberg Bischweiler 
Ahrweiler Basel Blankenberg 
Aichbach Beilstein Bodensee-Bezirk 
Ailingen Benfeld Bonn 
Aldenhoven Bensheim Bopfingen 
Alken Bentheim Boppard 

Alzey Berching Bourgogne 
Amorbach Berg Brabant 
Andernach Bergbeim Brandenburg 
Angermünde Berk Braubach 
Ansbach (town) Berlin Breisach 
Ansbach (village) Bernkastel Bretten 
Antwerp Beuel Bretzenheim 
Arnheim Beuthen Broech (Broek) 
Arnstadt Biberach Broich 
Aschaffenburg Bielefeld . Bruchsal 


Buchen 

Büren (dist. Mün- 
ster) 

Burgdorf 

Burghausen 

Butzbach 

Camp (Kamp) 

Carden 

Cassel (Hesse) 

Caub 

Coblenz 

Coburg 

Cochem 

Colmar 

Cracow 

Deidesheim 

Deutz 

Deventer 

Dieburg 

Diessenhofen 

Diez (Dietz) 

Dillingen 

Dinkelsbühl 

Dormagen 

Dortmund 

Dülken 

Düren 

Dürkheim 

Durlach 

Eberbach 

Ebern 

Echternach 

Eger 

Ehingen 

Ehnheim 

Eisenaeh 

Eller (dist. Düssel- 
dorf) 

Enrich 

Ellwangen : 

Eltville (Elfeld) 

Endingen 

Ensisheim (Ens- 
heim) 

Eppingen 

Erbach 

Erkelenz 

Erstein 

Eschwege 

Esslingen 

Ettenheim 

Ettenheinweiler 

Ettling 

Ettlingen 

Euskirchen 

Falkenstein 

Feldsperg 
purg) 

Fellendorf 

Feuchtwangen 

Franken 

Frankenhausen 

Fratting 

Friedberg 

Friedrichshafen 

Fulda 

Gebweiler 

Geislingen 

GelInhausen 

Germersheim 

Gerolstein 

Giessen 

Gladbach 

Göppingen 

Gotha 

Graisbach 

Greding 

Guben 

Gundelfingen 

Gunzenhausen 

Hachenburg 

Hagenau 

Hall (Swabia) 

Halle -on-the- 
Saale 


(Velts- 


Hals 
Hammelburg 
Hanau 
Harburg 
Haslach 
Hassfurt 
Heideck 
Heidelberg 
Heilbronn 
Heiligenstadt 
Heimbach 
Heppenheim 
Herford 
Herlisheim 
Hersbruck 
Hersfeld 
Hildburghausen 
Hildesheim 
Hohebach 
Holzweiler 
Homberg 
Horstdorpe 
Ilmenau 
Ingolstadt 
Innsbruck 
Iphofen 
Kaiserslautern 
Kaysersberg 
Kempen 
kenzingen 
Keppel 
Kerpen 
Kestenholz 
Kirn 
Kitzingen 
Kobern 
Kochenburg 
Königsberg 
Königshofen - on - 
the-Saale 
Rosel 
Krailsheim 
Krems 
Kreuznach 
La Bresse 
Ladenburg 
Labnstein 
Lahr 
Landau 
Landsberg 
Landshut 
Lauda ` 
Laufen 
Lauterburg 
Lechenich 
Leiningen 
Leipheim 
Lindau 
Linz (dist, 
wied) 
Löwenstein 
Luxemburg 
Magdeburg 
Marburg 
Mark (Branden - 
burg) 
Markolsheim 
Marls 
Maursmünster 
Mayen 
Mechlin 
Mecklenburg 
Meiningen 
Meissen 
Mergentheim 
Merseburg (Prus- 
sian Saxony) 
Miltenberg 
Minden 
Monheim 
Montabaur 
Mosbach (Baden) 
Müden 
Mühldorf 
Mühlhausen 


Neu- 


Münster (Gregori- 
enthal) 

Münster (West- 
phalia) 

Münster (village) 

Münstereifel 

Müuster-Mayfeld 

Naumburg 

Neisse 

Neuenburg 

Neukastel 

Neumagen 

Neumarkt 

Neuss 

Neustadt - on - the- 
Hardt 

Neustadt - on - the- 
Saale 

Neuweiler 

Nordhausen 

Nördlingen 

Nossen 

Nuremberg 

Ober-Moschel 

Oberwesel 

Odernheim 

Oehringen 

Oels 

Offenbach 

Offenburg 

Oppeln 

Osnabrück 

Osterburg 

Paskau (Patschkau) 

Passau 

Pfirt 

Pforzheim 

Phaley 

Prague 

Rain 

Rappersweil 

Rappolsweiler 
beauville) 

Regensburg 

Reichweiler 

Remagen (Rheinma- 
gen) 

Reutlingen 

Rheinau: 

Rheinfelden 

Rockenhausen 

Ródingen 

Rosheim 

Rothenburg - on - 
the-Fulda 

Rothenburg - on - 
the-Tauber 

Rufach 

Säckingen 

St. Pilt 

Salzburg 

Salzungen 

Sangerhausen 

Schleusingen 

Schmalkalden 

Sehriesheim 

Sehtittorf 

Schweidnitz 

Schweinfurt 

Seeland 

Seligenstadt 

Seltz 

Sennheim 

Siegberg 

Sinsheim 

Sinzig 

Sobernheim 

Soest (Zoest) 

Sooden 

Spandau 

Steiermark 

Steinheim 

Stendal 

Stolberg 

Stommelen 
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Blasphemy 

Straubing Vaihingen Widdern 
Sulm Villach Wiesbach 
Sulz Wachenheim Wimpfen 
Sursee Waldkireh Windsheim 
Thann Waldshut Winterthur 
Trarbaeh Waldürn Wissembourg - 
Trent Wasserburg Wittlich 
Treuchtlingen Wattwiller Worth 
Treves Weil-die-Stadt Xanten 
Triidingen Weilheim Zabern 
Türkheim Weimar Zeil 
Uerdingen Weinheim Zellenberg 
Ulm Weissensee Znaim 
Usseln Wertheim Zülz (Biala) 
Utrecht Wertingen Zutphen 
Vaeha Wetzlar Zwolle 


It is somewhat difficult to account for the com- 
plete helplessness of the authorities against these 
outbursts of popular fury. It was fully recognized 
at the time—as, for example, by the town council of 
Cologne—that an outbreak against the Jews might 
imperil the social order generally. The loss to the 
imperial and princely treasuries was immense. Yet, 
so far from taking any steps to prevent the outbreaks, 
the emperor in several instances gave 
beforehand practical immunity to the 
perpetrators of the crime, by making 
arrangements as to what should be done with the 
houses and goods of the Jews in the event of a riot. 
This happened at Nuremberg, Regensburg, Augs- 
burg, and Fraukfort, and, doubtless, in other towns. 
There can be little doubt that the authorities shared 
the prejudices of the mob, and, with few. excep- 
tions, believed in the dread rumor of well-poisoning. 

The effects on the Jews of Germany were little 
less than disastrous. The loss of life resulting from 
the massacres was terrible. Many of the Jews’ 
debtors died from the pestilence; while others re- 
fused acknowledgment of their debts. The Jews 
of Bavaria, for example, were so impoverished, ow- 
ing to their losses, that the margrave granted them 
freedom from all taxes for two years (Scherer, 
* Rechtsverhültnisse," p. 571). 

From this time onward the Jews in all German 
towns lived in perpetual dread of similar attacks; 
and the civil authorities adopted the plan of expul- 
sion as the only means of getting rid of the Jewish 
question in the towns. By the end of the fifteenth 
century there were only three considerable commu- 
nities left in the whole of Germany. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, vol. vii. : Salfeld, 
Martyrologium, passim: Stobbe, Juden in Deutschland. 
pp. 185-189, 254-287; Hecker, Black Death: Creighton. His- 
tory of Epidemics, vol. i.; Ibn Verga, Shebet Jehudah, cd. 
Wiener, passim : Joseph ha-Kohen. Emek ha-Baka, transl. 
Wiener, pp. 92-24, 181-198. 


G. J: 


BLANC, PIOTR: Polish financier of the eight- 
eenth century; court banker under King Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski (1764-95); date and place of 
birth unknown; died at Warsaw in 1797. Together 
with the bankers Dekert and RaraLowrrcyu he 
formed the tobacco monopoly in 1776 and the gov- 
ernment lottery in 1781. With Tepper he negotiated 
the Holland loan. In 1790 he was raised to the 
nobility, and in the following year became the owner 
of a palace near Senatorska street, Warsaw, and of 
a villa in the suburb of Fawory. When Ignacy 
Potozky and Piatoli in 1792 worked outa plan to 
improve the condition of the Polish Jews, Blanc and 


Results. 


his influential friends guaranteed the payment of 
five million rubles, which the Jews of Poland pledged 
themselves to contribute, instead of the usual taxes, 
for the amortization of the king’s debts, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Korzon, JVewnetrzne Dzieje Polski za 
Stanislawa-Augusta (publ. by the Cracow Academy of 
Science), 1897; Em. S—n, Iz Istorii Yevreyev v Polshye, in 


Faskhod for Oct., 1897; S. Orgelbrand, Encyclopedja Pow- 
séehneat, ii., 8.0., Warsaw, 1890. 
H. R. 


BLAND (née Romanzini), MARIA 
THERESA: English actress and singer; born in 
1769 of Italian-Jewish parents; died at London Jan. 

15,1888. When only four years old she took a part 
in a performanceat Hughes’ Riding School, London. 
After studying for some years she made her rcentry 
at Drury Lane Oct. 24, 1786, where she was so suc-’ 
cessful that she became leading lady in succession 
to Mrs. Wrighten. Her best róle at this time was 
that of Antonio in Grétry’s “Richard Cour-de- 
Lion.? In 1789 Maria Theresa played in Liverpool, 
returning to London a year later, when (Oct. 21, 
1790) she was married to Mr. Bland, brother of Mrs. 
Jordan of Drury Lane. The following year she 
sang at the Haymarket in *Inkle and Yarico.” 
Subsequently she appeared as Miss Notable in 
“Lady’s Last Stake”; Nina in “The Prisoner”; 
Mary Ann in “School for Guardians”; Madelon in 
“Surrender of Calais,” and Sally in “The Ship- 
wreck." Her mind began to fail in 1824, and she 
was forced to retire, her last appearance being at 
her benefit at Drury Lane July 5, 1824. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anglo-Jewish Exhibition Catalogue, p. 56, 
1887; British Theatrical Gallery; Thespian Dictionary, 
S.V. 


J. E. Ms. 

BLASER, ISAAC B. SOLOMON: Russian 
rabbi and OO bornin Wilnaabout 1840. Edu- 
cated to be a rabbi, he is recognized as the foremost 
pupil of Israel Lipkin and the best exponent of his 
moral teachings and methods of study. Blaser be- 
came the rabbi of the Jewish community of St. 
Petersburg about 1864, and held the position for six- 
teen years. He left the Russian capital and settled 
in Kovno, where he still resides as head of the so- 
called PERUSHIM (men who separate themselves for 
study) of Kovno. A considerable sum (about 100,000 
marks) was donated in aid of the Perushim by Cas- 
par Lachman of Berlin, an ardent admirer of the 
above-mentioned Lipkin. The income from this 
endowment being insufficient, Blaser sends out 
emissaries or * meshullahim? to all Orthodox Jews 
to collect money for these zealous students, to whom 
the Russian Jewry now looks for its rabbis, just as 
it formerly looked to the graduates of yeshibot. 
Blaser, or, as he is familiarly called, “Reb Itzele 
Peterburger,” is known and trusted among Russian 
Jews everywhere, and the emissaries from Kovno, 
who frequently visit the United States, are always 
well received and generously assisted. 

Blaser is also identified with another movement, in 
which he continues the work of his teacher Lipkin. 
He is the head of the so-called MussAR'NrKEs (“ Moral- 
ists”). The Jewish world is not so much interested 
in the “mussar” movement—which seeks no pub- 
licity and no outside financial assistance—as in the 
Perushim, but the personality and the position of 
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Blaser have influenced many of the latter to join 
the Mussar’nikes. 

Blaser is the author of “Peri Yizhak " (The Fruit 
of Isaac), responsa, and various rabbinic researches 
(Wilna, 1881). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : OZAT ha-Sifrut, tii. 5-95; Keneset Yisrael, 
— 1888, ii. 106, 163; Peikes, Eben Israel, New York, 1902. : 
L. G. P. Wi. 


BLASOM, VIDAL. See Moses NARBONI. 


BLASPHEMY: Evil or profane speaking of 
God. The essence of the crime consists in the im- 
pious purpose in using the words, and does not nec- 
essarily include the performance of any desecrating 
act. 

The Jewish law is based on the case of the blas- 
phemer, one of the mixed multitude that went out 
of Egypt with the children of Israel (Lev. xxiv. 
10-28). He blasphemed the name of the Lord and 
cursed; was sentenced to be taken without the 
camp; and it was decreed that all who heard him 
should lay their hands upon his head, and that all 
the congregation should stone him. The judgment 
in his case was formulated in a general law in vorses 
15 and 16., 

The term “we-nokeb shem Yuwu,” used in verse 
16 (“And he that blasphemeth the name of the 
Lord,” A. V.), does not seem to signify that the 
mere pronunciation of the Ineffable Name was con- 
sidered blasphemy, but that it was blasphemous to 
curse or revile the same. The later law, however, 
took the word “nokeb” in the sense of “ pronounc- 
ing,” and declared that the Ineffable Name must have 
been pronounced before the offender could be sub- 
jected to the punishment provided by the Law. 

Both the lawgiver and the prophets speak of the 
blasphemer of God and of the king, To revile the 
king, who was God’s representative, was apparently 
considered a species of blasphemy (Ex. xxii. 27; 
Isa. viii. 91). This is furthermore shown in the 
case of Naboth, the indictment against him being: 
“Thou didst blaspheme God and the king” (I Kings 
xxi. 10) Beyond the reference to cursing in the 
text of Leviticus, there is nothing in the Biblical 
laws to indicate what constitutes the crime, and 
nothing to show that, to prove blasphemy, it was 
required to prove that the blasphemer had uttered 
the name of God. The Mishnah, however, laying 
stress on the term “nokeb,” declares that the blas- 
phemer is not guilty unless he pronounce the name 
of God (Mishnah Sanh. vii. 5). The Gemara goes 
further and extends the crime to an impious use of 
any words which indicate the sacred attributes of 
God, such as ‘The Holy One” or “The Merciful 
One.” As long as the Jewish courts exercised crim- 
inal jurisdiction, the death penalty was inflicted 
only upon the blasphemer who used the Ineffable 
Name; but the blasphemer of God's attributes was 
subjected to corporal punishment (Sanh. 56a). Ac- 
cording to Talmudic tradition, the Sacred Name was 
in carly times known to all; but later its use was 
restricted (Kid. 71a; see ADONAI; NAME OF Gop). 

Even in taking testimony during the trial of a 
blasphemer, the witnesses who heard the blasphemy 
were not permitted to repeat the very words, but 
an arbitrary phrase was adopted to indicate the 
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blasphemy. Thus, R. Joshua ben Karhah said: 
“Throughout the examination of the witnesses, 
Y osé! should be used for YHWH, and they should say, 
* Y osé shall strike Yosé,’ to indicate the blasphemy " 
(Mishnah Sanh. 4).). At the conclusion of the trial 
sentence of death could not be passed by such testi- 
mony only, and it thus became necessary for one of 
the witnesses to use once the very words which they 
had heard. The court directed all persons not imme- 
diately concerned in the trial to be removed, and the 
chief witness was then addressed thus: “State liter- 
ally what you heard”; and when he repeated the 
blasphemous words the judges stood up and rent 
their garments, that being the common sign of 
mourning. And the rents were not sewed up again, 
indicating the profound degree of the mourning. 
After the first witness had thus testified, the second 
and the following witnesses were not called on to 
repeat the identical words; but were obliged to say, 
«TI also heard it thus” (Mishnah Sanh. 25.). 

The text of the law in Leviticus provides that the 
stranger, as well as.the native born, is liable to pun- 
ishment for blasphemy. Talmudic tradition states 
that blasphemy was one of the seven crimes prohib- 
ited to the Noahides (Sanh. 56a), 2.2, according to 
naturallaw. Although, according to J ewish law, 
a Jew who blasphemed a heathen deity was not 
guilty of the crime of blasphemy, Josephus (* Ant.” 
iv. 8, S 10, after Philo, “Vita Mosis," 26; ed. 
Mangey, ii. 166) to the contrary notwithstanding, yet 
aheathen might be guilty if he blasphemed the name 
of the Lord (Baraita Sanh. 56a). The crime of the 
heathen blasphemer, though subjecting him to the 
penalty of death, did not oblige the Jewish by- 
standers to rend their garments. The Talmud bases 
the custom of rending the garments in such cases 
upon the Biblical precedent in IT Kings xviii. 37), 
where Eliakim and others rent their garments when 
they heard the ‘blasphemy of Rab-shakeh; and in 
order to bring this view into harmony with the prac- 
tise requiring the rending of garments only on hear- 
ing a blasphemy by a Jew, the Talmud states that 
Rab-shakeh was an apostate Jew (Sanh. 60a). 

According to R. Hiyya, the rending of garments 
was no longer required after the fall of. the Temple 


(* He who hears blasphemy nowadays is not obliged 


to rend his garments, because otherwise his gar- 
ments would be nothing but tatters,” Sanh. 7d.); for 
the criminal jurisdiction of the Jewish courts had 
ceased, and the fear of death no longer deterred the 
blasphemers. The later law, however, restored the 
practise of rending the garments. In an opinion 
rendered by Gaon Rab Amram (“Teshubot Geone 
Mizrah Uma‘arab,” collected by Joel Müller, No. 
103) he says, * He who hears his neighbor blaspheme 
must excommunicate him in these days, no matter 
what language was used. This is the practise of 
the pious. It is not necessary that the blasphemy 
be in Hebrew, and it makes no difference whether 
the Ineffable Name or the attributes of God be men- 
tioned, whether the offender be a Jew or a non-Jew, 
whether the language be Hebrew or any other. 
These distinctions were made to distinguish the cap- 
ital crime from the lesser offense; but for purposes 
of excommunication, it makes no difference whether 
the blasphemer be a heathen or a Jew, whether he 


Blau . 
Bleeding 
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use the Sacred Name or the attributes, nor what lan- 
guage he uses; he must be excommunicated.” And 
this opinion is, with slight modification, repeated in 
the Yoreh De'ah (840, 37) as follows: “He who hears 
the Name blasphemed, or even an attribute of God, 
such as ‘The Forgiving One,’ ‘The Merciful One,’ 
etc., even if pronounced ina foreign language, must 
rend his garments, provided he hear it from an 
Israelite (and an apostate is in these days considered 
a heathen); and even if he hear it from the mouth 
of the witness stating how the blasphemer blas- 
phemed. But the witnesses testifying in court need 
not rend their garments again, having once done so 
when they first heard the blasphemy." 

The excommunication of the blasphemer was sub- 
stituted as a punishment for the death penalty (see 
EXCOMMUNICATION), rendering it unnecessary for the 
witnesses to repeat the identical words of the blas- 
phemy, as this was required only when the death 
penalty was inflicted (Pithe Teshubah to Yoreh 
De‘ah, 340, 87). Abba Saul was of the opinion that, 
in addition to the punishment inflicted by human 
power, the blasphemer is also excluded from the life 
in the world to come (‘Ab. Zarah 18a). See SACRI- 
LEGE, INFIDELITY, SCOFFING ; SHEM HA-MEFORASH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mayer, Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener 

und Romer, iii. 415; Saalschütz, Das Mosaische Recht, pp. 


494 et seq. 
K. D. W. A. 


BLAU, FRITZ: Austrian chemist; born at 
Vienna April 5, 1865. He received his education at 


the gymnasium and university of his native city, 
and was graduated as doctor of philosophy in 1886, 


becoming a member of the university of the Aus- 


trian capital as privat-docent in chemistry in 1890. 
Blau has contributed essays to the “Monatshefte 


für Chemie der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften?" (“Studien über Pyridinabkómmlinge," 
‘ Neuerungen beim Gebrüuchlichen Verbrennungs- 
Verfahren"); the “Berichte der Deutschen Che- 
mischen Gesellschaft in Berlin” (“Zur Constitution 
des Nicotin ”), etc. 


Penne Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien,s.v., Vienna, 


- 


g B. GP. ABE 


Ms. 


BLAU, HEINRICH: German journalist and 
playwright; born in Neu-Stettin, Pomerania, Sept. 
21, 1858. He received his education at the Jewish 
school and the Sophien healschulein Berlin, whither 
his parents had removed when he was a small child. 
When only thirteen years of age he wrote a metric 
translation of the Psalms. Blau in 1878 went to 
London, where he found employment on the * Lon- 
doner Journal," a German paper, whose chief editor 
he became later. Since then he has been engaged 
on the staffs of various German publications in the 
English capital. 

Blau soon became a proficient journalist, writing 
both in English and in German; acting as corre- 
spondent of papers in Germany, and contributing 
to such English reviews as the “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury " and the “Contemporary.” Healso translated 
literary works from and into English and German, 
besides writing feuilletons. During all this time he 
studied Sanskrit and Oriental literature; and the 


result was shown in “Gautama,” a dramatic poem in 
German in four acts. 

Blau is the author of a drama in German blank 
verse, “Thomas Chatterton,” and of “Some Notes 
on the Stage and Its Influence upon the Education 
of the Masses,” and “Some More Notes” on the same 
subject, for which essays he received a gold medal 
from a London society. He also wrote libretti for 
light operas—“San Lin” and others—and the texts 
of the opera “Das Erbe Judas" and the oratorio 
“Samuel,” as well as the dramas “Scherben,” “ Bi- 
anca Capello,” * Die Prophezeiung,” and “ Gótzen." 

In 1893 Blau came on a visit to the United States, 
but remained only a short time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zhe Jewish World, March 8, 1901 (portrait). 
S Re Cede ~ 


BLAU, LUDWIG: Hungarian scholar and 
publicist; born April 29, 1861, at Putnok; Hungary; 
educated at three different yeshibot, among them 
that of Presburg, and at the Landesrabbinerschule 
in Budapest (1880-88); studied philosophy and 
Orientalia at the Budapest University ; received there 
the degree of Ph.D. eum laude in 1887, and the rab- 
binical diploma in 1888. 

In 1887 Blau became teacher of the Talmud at the 
Landesrabbinerschule, in 1888 substitute, and in 
1889 professor of the Dible, the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic languages, and the Talmud. Since 1899 he has 
also been librarian and tutor in Jewish history. He 
is (1902) president of the folk-lore section of the 
Jewish-Hungarian Literary Society, and (since 1891) 
editor of the ^ Magyar Zsido Szemle.” Blau’sscientific 
publications have dealt chiefly with the literature 
and life of the Jews in the Talmudic and early post- 


Talmudic periods (e.g., “ Beiträge zur Erklärung der 
Dicchilta und des Sifre,” in the Stcinschucider " Frest- 


schrift,” 1896; “Quelques Notes sur Jésus ben 
Sirach,” in “Revue Etudes Juives,” xxxv, 19-47; 
“Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen,” Strasburg, 1898), 
with the Jewish traditions regarding the Masorah 
(“ Massoretische Untersuchungen,” Strasburg, 1891; 
* Masoretic Studies,” in * Jewish Quarterly Review,” 
viii., ix.), and the canon of Scripture (* Zur Einlei- 
tung in die Heilige Schrift,” Strasburg, 1894). This 
latter work is especially valuable for the light it 
throws upon the history of the Bible text in the 
early synagogue. Blau has also published “Der 
Concursus Vitiorum nach Talmudischem Recht,” 
Budapest, 1887; and “Die Erwühlung Israel's" 
(in Hungarian), 7. 1890; and has contributed to 
the * Monatsschrift," “Zeitschrift für Ilebr&ische 
Bibliographie," *Jahrbuch des Ungarischen Lit- 
teraturvereines,” “Jahrbuch der Deutschen Littera- 
turvereines,” etc. 

S. G. 

BLAUSTEIN, DAVID: Educator; born May 
5, 1866, at Lida, near Wilna, Russia. He received 
his first education in Hebrew in the heder and 
yeshibah of his native town; went at the age of 
eighteen to Prussia, where he studied Hebrew and 
rabbinical literature under Israel Lipkin; subse- 
quently, on his removal to Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
he studied Jewish history and philosophy under Dr. 
Feilchenfeld. Being still a Russian subject, he was 
ordered to leave Germany, and in 1886 came to 
the United States and settled in Boston, where he 
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opened :à private school. He actively engaged in 
educational and communal work, being one of the 
rounders of the Sheltering Home for Immigrants. 
About 1890 he entered Harvard University, but left 
it after three years to devote himself entircly to con- 
eregational work at Providence, R. L, where from 
1899 to 1896 he acted as rabbi, and became à mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity. In 1896 he was appointed lecturer 
on Semitic languages at Brown University, and in 
1898 became connected with the Educational Alli- 
ance of New York, where he fills the office of super- 
intendent. 
of the Rumanian Jews in the summer of 1900, visit- 
ing for this purpose Bucharest and other cities, ac- 
companying Mr. Wachthorn, delegated by the United 
States government to study the Jewish question. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Sept. 21, 1900. 

A. . B. B. 

BLAUSTEIN, OZER: Russian teacher, and 
writerin Russian and Judæo-German; bornat Düna- 
burg in 1840; died in Warsaw April 97, 1899. His 
Russian grammar was recommended for Jewish pub- 
lic schools by the Ministry of Publie Instruction. 
He is the author also of a “German Method” and a 
«Manual for the Study of Hebrew ”; and has trans- 
lated into Russian the Hebrew prayer-book and the 
Mahzor. Of his numerous novels, published in 
the Judizeo-German dialect, may be mentioned: “ Der 
Armer Gvir," Wilna, 1899; “ Die Gvald-Shiduchim,” 
Wilna, 1880; “Der Subn als Schadhan,” 2d ed., 
Wilna, 1893; “ Der Bitterer Tropfen,” Wilna, 1894; 
“Die Waisse mit die Schwarze,” Wilna, 1894; “ Der 
Baal Tove,” Wilna, 1895. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY! Ahiasaf, 1900, p. 378. 
Xi. R. 

BLAYNEY, BENJAMIN: English divine and 
Hebraist; born 1728; died Sept. 20, 1801. He was 
educated at Oxford, took the master’s degree in 
1735, and became fellow and vice-principal of Hert- 
ford College in 1768, He was employed by the 
Clarendon Press to prepare a corrected edition of the 
Authorized Version. This appeared in 1769, but 
most of it was destroyed by fire in the Bible ware- 
house, Paternoster Row, London. Blayney then 
studied Hebrew, and in 1797 took his degree as 
doctor of divinity. 

His principal works are: * A Dissertation by Way 
of Inquiry into the True Import . . . of Dan. ix. 24 
to the End,” etc., 1115-97, which was translated into 
German by J. D. Michaelis; a new translation of 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, 1784; an edition of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in Hebrew characters, 1790; 
a new translation of Zechariah, 1797. He was a 
good scholar and a useful writer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gentleman's Magazine, 1xxi. 1051; Ixxiii. 


1108; Dict. Nat. Biog. V. 208. 
P, E. Ms. 


BLAZON. See CoaT OF ARMS. 


BLEEDING: In accordance with the pathology 
of its epoch, the Talmud declares, “ At the head of 
the list of human ailments stands plethora (B. B. 
58b). The Rabbis say elsewhere (Bek. 44b), “ Where 
there is an abundance of blood, there is also an abun- 


Blaustein went to study the conditions. 


Biau 
Bleeding 


dance of eczema.” Bloodletting is therefore consid- 
ered of great importance; and the scholar is forbid- 
den to reside at a place where no bloodletter 
(* uman," surgeon) is at hand (Sanh. 17b; Maimon- 
ides, * Yad,” De‘ot, iv. 23). The following are the 
rules, partly pathological and partly astrological 
or demonological, which the Rabbis recommend for 
the operation. 

A man ought to be bled once every month, but 
with advancing years the intervals must be extended. 
The first, fourth, and sixth days of the week are the 
most appropriate for the operation. On the fourth 
day of the week, which falls on the fourth, four- 

teenth, or twenty-fourth of the month, 

Necessity or after which remain less than four 
and Time of days till the new moon, there must be 
Operation. no bloodletting, since at such times it 
is dangerous. Onthe first and second 

days of the month the operation is enervating, and 
on the third day dangerous. The operation is not 
permitted on the eve of a Biblical festival; neither 
must it be performed on a cloudy or a stormy day, 
or soon after eating a hearty meal, after partaking’ 
of cress, or while suffering with fever, while having 
sore eyes, OT while exposed to à draft (Shab. 
129a; Yeb. 72a; Ned. 34b; ‘Ab. Zarah 29a). On 


entering the operating-room, the patient must offer 


the following prayer: “ May it please Thee, O Lord 
my God! that this my project effect healing unto 
me; and do Thou heal me, for Thou, O God! art. 
the true Physician, and Thy healing is true.” After 
the operation one should say, “Blessed be the gra- 
tuitous Healer” (Ber. 60a; Maimonides, Yad,” Ber. 
x. 21; Ora} Hayyim, 280, A), 

Immediately after the operation one should drink 
one-fourth of a log of red wine, as a substitute for 


the red blood lost. This is of so much importance 
that the very poor patient who cap not buy the 


wine is permitted to obtain the prescribed quantity 
by calling at shops and tasting the wine, on pretense 
of intending to purchase à large supply. Or, fail- 
ing in this, he must eat seven black dates, anoint. 


‘his temples with oil, and then sun himself, in order 


to become thoroughly heated. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, however, eating is to be deferred until 
such time has elapsed after which one can walk half a 
mile. A little rest after the operation is heartily rec- 
ommended. Washingthe hands is considered to be of 
almost equal importance, the omission of which will 
render the patient nervous for seven days (Shab. 
199a; Pes. 112a; Orah Hayyim, 4, 19). One must 
eat a good meal after the operation. So urgent are ` 
the Rabbis concerning this particular inj unetion that, 
although they have laid down the rule that a man 
should sell the roof of his house to buy himself 
shoes in case of necessity, they also prescribe that, 
if necessary, à man should sell his shoes in order to 
procure à good meal after bloodletting. Further- 
more, they assert that the one who 

Dietary makes light of the meal on such an 
Rules After occasion will receive but slight sus- 
Operation. tenance from Heaven; if he does not. 
| prize his life, why should Heaven prize 

it? For this meal meat is recommended, or à dish of 
milt; but the flesh of fowls will produce palpitation 
of the heart. Fishis said to be beneficial when eaten. 
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a day before or a day after bleeding; but on the 
third day it is to be avoided as dangerous. Milk, 
cheese, onions, and cress are dangerous after the 
operation, and he who is imprudent enough to par- 
take of them must drink a mixture made of one- 
fourth of a log of wine and the same quantity of 
vinegar (Shab. 129a; Ned. 54a; ‘Ab. Zarah 292). 
Nearly all of these rules emanate from Rab and 
Samuel, who were among the earliest and most prom- 
inent Babylonian amoraim (third century). But not 
all of them met with general approval. <A century 
later it was said of them, * Now that many trample 
these precepts under foot, and yet escape serious 
hurt, one can realize the truth of the psalmist's say- 
ing (Ps. exvi. 6), ‘ The Lord preserveth the simple’ ” 
(Shab. 199b; Yeb. 79a). See Brecher, * Das Trans- 
cendentale im Talmud," § 57, and ABBA THE SUR- 


GEON (UMANA). 
G. S. M. 


BLEEK, FRIEDRICH: Christian theologian; 
born July 4, 1793, at Ahrensbick, Holstein; died at 
Bonn in 1859. After a preparatory course at the 
gymnasium of Lübeck and two years of philosoph- 
ical study at Kiel, he entered the University of 
Berlin, where he studied under Schleiermacher, De 
Wette, and Neander: becoming tutor at the univer- 
sity in 1818, and assistant professor in 1828. In 1829 
he was appointed professor of theology at Bonn, 
which position he held until his death. 

The researches of Bleek were devoted principally 
to the Old and New Testaments. His work in the 
former field only will be considered here. Bleek 
first became known through his series of investiga- 
tions on the origin and compilation of the Sibylline 
Books (*Ueber die Entstehung und Zusammenset- 
zung der Sibyllinischen Orakel,” in “Berliner Theo- 
logische Zeitschrift," 1519-20), which work, as the 
first systematic endeavor to illuminate this obscure 
field, must be regarded asepoch-making. Next fol- 
lowed the two treatises, “ Ueber Verfasser und Zweck 
des Buches Daniel" (* Berliner Theologische Zeit- 
schrift," 1822) and “Einige Aphoristische Beiträge 
zu den Untersuchungen über den Pentateuch” 
(Rosenmüller, “Repertorium,” 1822). In 1881 ap- 
peared in the “Theologische Studien und Kritiken " 
his “ Beitrige zu den Forschungen über den Penta- 
teuch," an endeavor to point out such portions of 
the Pentateuchal legislation as may be traced to the 
authorship of Moses. 

Bleek also made an important contribution to the 
history of the criticism of the Pentateuch in his pro- 
gram forthe University of Bonn (1836), entitled “De 
Libri Geneseos Origine atque Indole Historica Ob- 
servationes Quadam contra Bohlenium,” in which 
he vigorously defends the supplementary hypothe- 
sis of Von Bohlen, although sharply controverting 
the late epoch assigned by the latter to the various 
portions. In 1852 he published in the “Studien und 
Kritiken" the dissertation * Ueber das Zeitalter von 
Sacharja Cap. 9-14, Nebst Gelegentlichen Beiträgen 
zur Auslegung Dieser Ausspriiche.” 

In 1860, shortly after the death of Bleek, his son 
Johannes, and his foremost pupil and subsequent 
successor, Adolf IKamphausen, edited, from the 
manuscript of his class-room lectures, the “ Einlei- 


. and useful. 


tung in das Alte Testament” (4th ed., 1878; edited 
by Wellhausen) The lucidity, thoroughness, and 
thoughtfulness with which all the results of the so. 
called * Vermittlungstheologie? are combined in 
this work, have served to make it highly popular 
The eminently reliable scientific works 
of Bleek are characterized by extensive learning, 
thoroughness, ingenuity, and incorruptible veracity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kamphausen, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-En- 
cyklopiddie, iii. 254-257; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
ii. 101 et seq. 
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BLEIBTREU, PHILIP JOHANN: Jewish 
convert to Christianity; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in the middle of the seventeenth century; died 
there in 1702. He published a German work en- 
titled “Meir Naor” (The Enlightened Meir, from 
his Jewish name, Meir), Frankfort, 1787, giving an 
account of his conversion, notices on the Jewish fes- 
tivals, and on some Jewish prayers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. No. 1834; Fürst, Bibl, 
Jud. i. 120. 
K. I. Bn. 


BLEICHRÓDER, GERSON, BARON VON: 
German banker; born Dec. 22, 1822; died Feb. 
19, 1898, in Berlin, At theage of sixteen he entered 
the banking firm founded by his father, and on the 
death of the latter, in 1855, assumed its manage- 
ment. It was due to his large experience and prac- 
tical ability that the firm acquired a world-wide 
reputation. 

Bleichréder enjoyed the full confidence of Prince 
Bismarck, and is said to have been a close friend of 
the emperor William L, who often consulted him 
on important financial operations. In 1865 he went, 
at the invitation of King William, to Carlsbad, and, 
to extricate the government from a financial em- 
barrassment, proposed the cessation of its participa- 
tion in the Kóln-Minden railroad interests. In 1867 
he was made commercial privy councilor (Geheimer 
Commerstenvath) It was owing to these circum- 
stances and to his connections with the Rothschilds 
that after the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) Bleich- 
róüder was summoned to Versailles as financial ad- 
viser on the question of the war indemnity. For 
the services thus rendered in the peace negotiations 
the Prussian government conferred upon him the 
Iron Cross. In 1872 he was created a hereditary 
nobleman in recognition of his financial services to 
Rumania, which helped to consolidate the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty in that country. 

Bleichróder took much interest in the fortunes of 
his coreligionists, and his high position in the finan- 
cial and political world was of great value to the 
representatives delegated by the Alliance Israélite 


-Universelle to follow, in the interests of the perse- 


cuted Jews of the eastern states, the proceedings of 
the Berlin Congress. Many decorations were con- 
ferred upon him by various European governments; 
and for nearly a quarter of a century he filled the 
position of British consul-general in Berlin. He left 
& fortune estimated at 70,000,000 to 100,000,000 


marks. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, HKonversations-Lexikon; Jewish 
Chronicle, Feb. 24, 1893, p. 11. 
S. B. B. 
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BLEMISH: The Hebrew term for ^ blemish " 
(py or DINI) seems to have originally meant a “ black 
spot ” (compare Gesenius-Bubl, * Handwörterbuch,” 
sz.) It denotes anything abnormal or deviating 
from a given standard, whether physical, moral, or 
ritualistic. Biblical legislation makes certain kinds 
of blemishes a ground of disqualification of animals 
for sacrifice, and of priests for the performance of 
the priestly functions. It moreover prescribes qual- 
‘fications for certain inanimate things 

Blemishes that come upon the altar, the absence 
Disqualify of which qualifications constitutes a 
for blemish, or disqualification. Some of 

Sacrifice. the blemishes are constitutional; others 

are transitory. All the physical blem- 
‘shes in animals and priests are external bodily 
defects. 

The later Halakah, however, considers blemishes 
in priests with regard also to the priestly blessing 
pronounced in temple and synagogue; in Levites 
with regard to their service in the Temple: in per- 
sons in general with regard to the vitiating effect of 
such blemisheson the marriage-contract ; and, finally, 
internal ones in animals. 

Blemishes in Animals. («) Bodily Blemishes : 
The bodily defects disqualifying an animal from 
being offered as sacrifice are enumerated in Lev. 
xxii 20-25. The Halakah has extended them to 
seventy-three, of which number fifty are blemishes 
also in priests (Bek. v. ; Maimonides, * Yad," Issure 
ha-Mizbeah,ii.). Inadditionto these external defects 
the Halakah adds such internal defects as cause the 
animal to be unlawful for food (see TEREFAH); aud 
theabsenceofany internalorgan. The reason for the 
requirement of faultlessness in sacrificial animals is 
given in Mal. i. 8: “If ye offer the blind for sacri- 
fice, is it not evil? and if ye offer the lame and sick, 
is it not evil? offer it now unto thy governor: will 
he be pleased with thee, or accept thy person? saith 
the Lord of hosts." 

The laws of * terefah ” are also applicable to fowl; 
but the seventy-three blemishes are not. lf, how- 
ever, the fowl have a marked defect— 
as a blind eye, an atrophied wing, the 
loss of a leg— it is disqualified on the 
general principle that a sacrifice must 
be * perfect" (Maimonides, 95, 1ii.). 

(D) Ritualistic Blemishes: The disqualifications 
under this head are: unnatural birth; hybridity, 
actual or suspected ; indefinability of sex; carnal use 
by man or woman; having been worshiped asa deity, 
or set aside for idolatrous practises; if acquired as 
harlot's wages, orin exchange fora dog (Deut. XXill. 
19 is taken by the Halakah in its literal sense), or by 
stealth or robbery; if it have killed a man; if it be 


Laws of 
Terefah. 


younger than seven full days; if it be not of the best . 


kind obtainable (Maimonides, 25.). 

(c) In the case of first-born animals, all the blem- 
ishes that disqualify sacrifices are also disqualifica- 
tions in first-born, with this difference, that the 
blemishes in the latter must be constitutional, and 
the fact of its being first-born must be established 
beyond a doubt (* Yad,” Bekorot, ii.). 

The disqualifications in meal-offerings, oblations, 
incense, and altar-wood are: Levitical uncleanness, 
which in this case extends even to incense and wood; 

III.—16 
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spoiled condition, or change from natural state; lack 
of prescribed ingredients, or presence of leaven and 
: honey; lack of required fineness in 
Blemishes materials; wine left uncovered; prod- 
in  uce of the first three years (nony), 
Sacrificial orof the new harvest before the first 
Materials. fruitsare offered; produce grown in a 
field with mixed seed ( oss), or un- 

tithed (* Yad,” Issure ha-Mizbeah, v., vi.). 

Expert examiners were appointed to investigate 
blemishes, who were paid out of the Temple funds 
(Ket. 1062), but for the inspection of first-born ani- 
mals they took a fee also from their owners (* Yad,” 
Bekorot). 

Blemishes in Priests. (4) Bodily Blemishes: 
The twelve blemishes enumerated in the Bible (Lev. 
xxi. 17-98) were extended by the Halakah to 142 
(Bek. vii; “Yad,” Biat ha-Mikdash, vii, viii). 
Besides, persons suffering from mental debility 
(nw) were not tolerated as priests. 

In the Second Temple a special chamber was set 
apart in the court in which the Great Sanhedrin ex- 
amined all priests. Those who were declared to be 

JJ unfit for the sacred office put on black 
In garments, wrapped themselves in a 
the Second black cloak, and went away in silence, 

Temple. to bė subsequently employed for such 

services as selecting wood for the 
altar. Those found perfectly qualified put on white 
garments and a white cloak, and at once joined their 
brethren to assist in the sacred functions. They 
gave to their friends a feast, which they opened with 
this benediction: “Blessed be the Lord because no 
blemish has been found in the seed of Aaron the 
priest, and blessed be He because He has chosen 
Aaron and his sons to stand and to serve before the 
Lord in His most holy sanctuary " (Mid. ii. 5, v. 4). 

(P) Ritualistic Blemishes: The disqualifications 
under this head are: Levitical uncleanness; birth in 
unlawful wedlock (bom), or in an unnatural way 
YT NM) uncertainty as to sex (DUNYOTIN = 
nip, see ÀANDROGYNOS); state of mourning; or 
of inebriety; disheveled hair, and rent garments 
(* Yad,” Biat ha-Mikdash). Zr 

In this connection may be mentioned the incident 
with King John Hyrcanus, to whom a Pharisee re- 
marked that he should be satisfied with royal power 
and give the high-priesthood to some one else, since, 
as rumor had it, his mother had been once a captive 
in Modin; the purity of his birth, therefore, was not 
beyond cavil, and he was not entitled to hold the 
sacred office (Kid. 66a). 

(c) Moral Blemishes: The Pentateuch makes no 
mention of moral blemishes; but it is known that 
priests convicted of idolatry, homicide, or any. other 
great offense were not permitted to officiate (see II 
Kings xxiii. 20; Ezek. xliv. 13). 

(d) Blemishes in Regard to Priestly Blessing : The 
following six blemishes disqualify a priest from pro- 
nouncing the blessing in temple or synagogue: De- 
fective articulation of speech; malformation of face. 
hands or feet, or unusual appearance of hands 
(when, for instance, they are discolored with dye, for 
thus they attract the attention of the audience): moral 
delinquency, as idolatry or murder: insufficiency 
of age (his beard must be fully grown); state of 
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inebriety ; and not having washed his hands. A bbn, 
an offspring of an unlawful marriage, is debarred 
from the pronunciation of the blessing, because he 
is not considered a priest at all (Maimonides, “ Nesiat 
Kappayim,” xv.). 

(e) Reason for Disqualification : According to Philo 
(“De Monarchia,” ii. 5) and others, the faultlessness 
of the body was meant to be a symbol of the per- 
fection of the soul. Maimonides (* Moreh,” iii. 45) 
explained it as being designed to make the Temple 
honored and respected by all: for the multitude 
does not appreciate a man for his true worth, but 
for the perfection of his limbs and the beauty of his 
garments. The correctness of such views has been 
disproved by Bihr (“Symbolik des Mosaischen Cul- 
tus," ii. 55) and Kalisch (commentary on Lev. ii. 
465; compare also Philippson, * Der Pentateuch," p. 
639). According to Kalisch, everything associated 
with the perfect God was to be perfect, and above 
all His ministers, who approached His altars to pre- 
sent faultless offerings, and “came near” the curtain 
which shrouded His mysterious presence. They 
were to be perfect not only in their lives, but also in 
their persons, Which were to be the fit abodes of 
pure souls, and reflect the divine similitude and holi- 
ness. They were to be distinguished by health and 
harmony, vigor and freshness. 

Blemishes in Levites. The blem- 
Other ishes disqualifying Levites from per- 
Blemishes. forming their official functions were 
only two: transgression of the pre- 

scribed age limits and loss of voice (Hul. 24a). 

With reference to blemishes invalidating the 
marriage-contract, or yielding a sufficient ground for 
divorce, man and woman are treated unequally. In 
regard to woman, all the bodily defects considered 
blemishes in priests apply also to her, and, besides, 
several other blemishes are added, such as make 
intercourse with her unbearable to the husband. 
In the case of man, however, only a few blemishes 
are mentioned (Ket. vii. 7-10, 75a-771; “ Yad,” Ishut, 
vii.; compare “Eben ha-‘Ezer, ” 89). 

K, : Lo BE PA 

[Blemish, or “mum,” in rabbinical literature as- 
sumed also a spiritual meaning. “Whosoever is 
proud has a blemish,” says R. Ashi with reference 
to Bar Kappara's homily on Ps. lxviii. 17 [16]. He 
explains the passage, “ Why leap ye, ye high hills?” 
as follows: * Why do you enter into a dispute with 
the hill God desireth to dwell on? Since you are 
all swollen with pride” (the word “ gabnunim” 
being taken as identical with “gibben” [“crook- 
backed,” Lev. xxi. 20], “that is, since you have a 
blemish which unfits you to be God’s mount, while 
Mount Sinai is humble and has therefore been chosen 
by God as His seat of revelation " (Meg. 29a). Abra- 
ham before his circumcision was not altogether with- 
out blemish. Circumcision fitted him for his high 
mission as father of the priest-people (Gen. R. xlvi.). 

Hence the ethical maxim (B. M. 59b), * Mum she- 
bak al tomar le-habrak ” (Do not accuse thy fellow- 
men of the blemish that you have). Another maxim 
is, “ Do not cast a blemish on thyself” (Pes. 112b). 

The court of justice must be free from physical 
as well as from moral blemish, for it is said (Song of 
Songs iv. 7): “Thou art fair, my love; there is no 


blemish [*spot," A. V.] in thee" (Yeb. 101b). à 
common Hebrew adage is: “Kol haposel bemumo 
posel” (He who finds faults in others is influenced 
by the blemish in himself, Kid. 70b).—x.] 

BLES, DAVID S.: Communal worker at Man- 
chester; born at The Hague, Holland, in 1884; diced 
at Vienna on Oct. 14, 1899. He was senior partner 
in the firm of Messrs. S. D. Bles & Sons, mer. 
chants and shippers of Manchester; from which firm 
he retired in 1897 in order to devote himself to phil- 
anthropic pursuits. Bles was a city magistrate for 
thirteen years, being elected in 1886; and for many 
years he held the office of vice-consul of the Nether- 
lands. i 

In the year 1897 the queen of Holland conferred on 
Bles the Order of Orange and Nassau. He was 
president of the Manchester Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians; manager of the Manchester Jews’ School; a 
trustee and member of the Council of Founders of 
the Manchester Reform Synagogue; a member of 
the Hospital Sunday Committee and of many other 
charitable organizations. He founded at the Vic- 
toria University a Bles Hebrew scholarship. 
BIPEOGRKAPIY : Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World, Oct. 20, 
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BLESSING OF CHILDREN: In the domes- 
tic life of the ancient Hebrews the mutual respect 
existing between parents and children was a marked 
feature. While prominent among other Semitic 
peoples (Smith, *Rel. of Sem." p. 60), it was of 
first importance with the Hebrews, as is evident 
from the frequent mention of the duties toward 
parents (Ex. xx. 12, xxi. 15; Lev. xix. 3, xx. 9; 
Num. xxvii. 4; Deut. xxvii. 16; I Sam. ii. 25; II 
Sam. xix. 20; Jer. xxxv..18; Mal. i. 6; Prov. i. 8, 
iii. 19, x. 1, xxix. 8, xxx. 11; I. Chron. xvii. 18). The 
natural accompaniment of this was the value placed 
on the favor of parents, and notably on their blessing 
pronounced upon the children. The words spoken 
by parents were supposed to be fraught with power 
to bring good or ill, blessing or curse. Happy was 
he who was so fortunate as to receive the father's 

blessing; wretched he upon whom 
Among the rested the father'scurse. These state- 
Ancient ments are based particularly upon in- 
Hebrews. cidents in the lives of the Patriarchs, 
as set forth in the Book of Genesis. 
Noah (Gen. ix. 26) blesses Shem and Japheth, the 
sons who had covered his nakedness, and curses 
Ham, the disrespectful son; and that blessing and 
curse were looked upon as determining the future 
superiority of the descendants of the two first-men- 
tioned sons and the eternal servitude of the offspring 
of Ham. In the story of the blessing of Isaac (vd. 
xxvii. 7 et seg.), Rebekah makes every effort to se- 
cure the paternal benediction for her favorite (ib. 
xxiv. 60). The importance attached to the blessing 
appears also from Esau's heartrending cry, “ Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father? bless me, even 
me, also, O my father” (Gen, xxvii, 98), The bless- 
ing, even though obtained by deceit, could not be 
recalled. The father's voice was the instrument 
through which God spoke; and the words, once 
pronounced, were regarded as the declaration of the 
Deity. 
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The paternal blessing was the most valuable heri- 


iiec that parents could bequeath to children. In 
i recognition of all the good that he had 


High enjoyed at Joseph's hands and of all 
Value of the honorsreceived during his sojourn 
Paternal in Egypt, Jacob bestowed a particu- 
Blessing. lar blessing upon Joseph’s sons: 


“Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, 
and I will bless them ” (Gen. xlviii. 9). Especial im- 
portance attaches to this blessing of Ephraim and 
Manasseh by Jacob, because it became the formula 
by which, in later days throughout Israel, the chil- 
dren were blessed by their parents, in accordance 
with the word of the patriarch, *In thee shall Israel 
less, saying, God make thee as Ephraim and as 
Vunasseh ” (25. 20). And the favorite son Joseph 
was given the assurance, "The blessings of thy 
father have prevailed above the blessings of my 
progenitors unto the utmost bound of the everlasting 
hills; they shall be on the head of Joseph, and on 
the crown of the head of him that was separate 
from his brethren ” (Gen. xlix. 260). It is thus evi- 
dent from the whole spirit of Biblical ethics that the 
parents’ good-will and blessing were regarded as 
the greatest happiness that could come to children, 
aud it is well known to those who are at all familiar 
with Jewish domestic life that this sentiment contin- 
ucs to the present day. 

The customs of a people do not always find ex- 
pression in its literature. The very prevalent senti- 
ments are frequently not set down in words, for the 
very reason that, being so commonly held, they do 
not call for comment, Fortunately, however, there 
are several expressions in later. Jewish literature 
showing the value attached to the parents' blessing. 
The author of Ecclesiasticus undoubtedly voices the 
belief of his generation when he declares, “The 
biessing of the father builds houses to the sons, the 
curse of the mother destroys them " (Ecclus. [Sirach] 
iii. 9); and the Rabbis indicate their attitude by the 
remarkable statement, “Scripture ranks the curs- 
ing of father and mother with the cursing of 

God” (Kid. 80b). The feeling of rev- 

In Later  erence and awe for the parental bene- 

Jewish diction well expresses the sentiment 
Literature. that has always prevailed in most 

Jewish communities. One of the 
most beautiful of Jewish customs is the blessing of 
the children by the father on all important occa- 
sions, notably on the Sabbath eve, on the holidays, 
on the setting forth on a journey, ete. Ludwig 
Philippson's memoirs (in *Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 
1887, p. 750) mentions that his grandfather blessed 
him on Sabbath morning after divine service. This 
blessing as pronounced upon the boys is, “ May God 
make thee like Ephraim and Manasseh ” (Gen. xlviii. 
20), and upon the girls, “May God make thee like 
Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah " (compare Ruth 
iv. 19); and, in addition to this regular formula, any 
special blessing may be added according to the de- 
sire of the one bestowing the benediction. 

There is no means of knowing how old this beau- 
tiful custom may be. The earliest mention of it is 
found in a passage in the * Brautspiegel," a popular 
treatise on morals, written by Moses Henochs; the 
book appeared in Basel in 1602. In the forty-third 
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chapter, which is devoted to advice on the training 
of children, the writer says, “Before the children 
can walk they should be carried on Sabbath and 
holidays to the father and mother to be blessed; 
after they are able to walk they shall go of their 
own accord with bowed body and shall incline their 
heads and receive the blessing (Güdemann, “ Quel- 
lenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts und der 
Erziehung bei den Deutschen Juden," p. 167). Bux-. 
torf, in “Synagoga Judaica,” which was first pub- 
lished in 1604, writes in the fifteenth chapter of the 
book entitled *How the Jews Prepare for the Sab- 
bath and Begin It," the following: 
* After the service [on Sabbath eve in 
the synagogue] is finished, they seek 
their home; in parting from one an- 
other they wish each other not good- 
day nor good-night, but a happy Sabbath: the 
parents bless their children, the teachers their 
pupils." At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the custom was general Another mention of 
it, ata much later date, occurs in the prayer-book 
of Rabbi Jacob Emden, printed first in Altona, 1748. 
A long passage in this book begins with the words: 
“Tt is the custom in Israel to bless the children on 
Sabbath eve after service or upon entering the 
house.” He says further that this blessing brings 
God's spirit upon the children who are not yet old 
enough to secure it by their own deeds. This indi- 
cates that as in early Biblical days, so in later times, 
the parental blessing was believed to be invested 
with a certain higher power, and to be efficacious 
for good. To this day this blessing is prized highly 
by the children. 

The value thus laid upon the benediction spoken 
by the father and mother represents the constancy 
in Jewish life of the working of forces that make 
for righteousness; and it is one of the constituent 
factors of what Lazarus has so well termed the 
“continuity of the Jewish spirit? (“Ethics of Juda- 
ism," pt. ii., p. 218). 

K. D. P. 


BLESSING AND CURSING: The Hebrew 
verb for “bless” is “ berek ” (742). Since in Assyr- 
ian and Minzean the corresponding verb appears to 
be * karabu," it is not likely that the Hebrew is con- 
nected with its homonym “berek” (3*3), which 
means “knee.” The substantive * blessing " is “ bera- 
kah” (543). “To curse” is “arar” (MN); sub- 
stantives are “kelalah ” (nbSp), * me'erah " (MNO) 
Synonyms are 223p. 55, TON; and it is note- 
worthy that the word “curse” should have 
numerous synonyms, whereas for “bless” we 
have only one word. Both “blessing” and “curs- 
ing” were founded upon the belief that the 
individual. the tribe, or the nation could use its 
relation to the Deity or to the supernatural world for 

the benefit or the injury of others. It 
Efficacy of is readily understood that special effi- 


Occasions 
for the 
Blessing. 


Blessing cacy attached to the blessing and curs- 
and ing by sacred persons in close relations 
Cursing. with the Deity — by the Patriarchs, 


by Moses, and by Aaron, by the priests 
and the Prophets in general, and also by a father; 
for not only was the father the priest of the family, 


Blessing and Cursing 
Blessing, Priestly 


but it was he who introduced his son to the Deity; 
and naturally it was supposed that he could influ- 
ence the Deity to his son’s benefit or injury. 

Such blessing or cursing did not involve the use 
of empty words, but implied the exercise of a real 
power; thé word once pronounced was no more 
under the control of the speaker (Gen. xxvii. 35), 
and must perforce accomplish its mission. On this 
conception is founded not only the possibility but 
also the whole structure of Jacob’s deceit, as well 
as the story of Balaam. Even in later times the 
possibility seemed dreadful that Balaam, instead of 
blessing, might have cursed (Micah vi. 9; Neh. xiii. 
2). Atthesame time the story of Jacob proves that 
blessing and cursing did not always rest on moral 
grounds. Noah (Gen. ix. 22 et seg.) and Jacob (Gen. 
xlix. 2 et seq.), it is true, were guided by the moral 
conduct of their sons; but Isaac was governed by 
caprice in his blessings. He was moved by the 
venison which Esau was to bring him and by his 
son's affectionate manner (Gen. xxvii. 26 et seg.). 

Since cursing was considered a material power the 
unknown thief was cursed; and the mother of the 
Ephraimite Micah hastened to render the curse in- 
effective by a blessing after her son had confessed his 
sin (Judges xvii. 2). For this reason every alliance 
and every oath was accompanied by a curse directed 
against the person who should break the alliance or 
violate the oath; and the laws of Israel, and the 
treaties of the Assyrian and the Babylonians (com- 
pare Schrader, ^K. B." vols. ii. and iii. passim), 
derived particular strength from the addition of a 
blessing and a curse (Lev. xxvi.; Deut. xi. 29 [com- 
pare 28]: Josh. viii, 84). Goliath cursed David 
“by his gods" (Sam. xvii. 43), and Balak desired 
Balaam to curse the Israelites, the enemies of Moab 
(Num. xxii. 6), because cursing was supposed to 
move the divine power for the injury of the enemy. 
Hence severe punishment was inflicted on those 
who cursed their parents (Ex. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 
9: compare Deut. xxvii. 16) or the authorities 
(Ex. xxii. 28). l 

However, with the gradual development of pure 
monotheism the conception of blessing and cursing 
came to be modified. While in early times it was 
the belicf that a father by his blessings or his curses 
determined the fate of his son (Gen. xlix. 4, 7; Prov. 
xxx. 11) in later times the father became a seer 
(Gen. xlix. 1, xlviii. 17 e£ seg.) In fact, Prov. 
xxvi 2, distinctly declares that “the causeless 
curse” will not be fulfilled. 

J. JR. W. N. 


BLESSING, JACOB’S. See Jacos, BLESSING 


OF. 
BLESSING, MOSES’. See Moses, BLESSING 
OF. 


BLESSING, PRIESTLY (called, R. H. iv. 5, 
Birkat Kohanim; now Dukan): One of the 
most impressive and characteristic features of the 
service both in the Temple of Jerusalem and in 
the synagogue, having its origin in the blessing pro- 
nounced by the Aaronites in accordance with the 
command and the formula ordained in Num. vi. 
22-27: “And God spake unto Moses saying, Speak 
unto Aaron and unto his sons, saying, On this wise 
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shall ye bless the children of Israel, saying unio 
them: The Lord bless thee and keep thee: the Lord 
make his face shine upon thee and be gracious 
unto thee: the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace! And they shall put my 
name upon the children of Israel; and I will bless 
them.” Thrice in the Pentateuch the priestly bless- 
ing is mentioned: once in speaking of Aaron (Lev, 
ix. 22; compare Sifra, Shemini, and Sotah 38a), and 
twice in referring to the priests (Deut. x. 8, xxi. 5). 
In the historical books of the Bible there are two 
references to the blessing of the people by the priests 
(Josh. viii. 83; II Chron. xxx. 27). 

Many rules were observed by the priests when 
pronouncing the blessing. "These rules made some 
distinctions between the service in the Temple of 
Jerusalem and the services elsewhere. Thus, in the 
Temple the blessing was spoken after the sacrifice 
of the daily offering (Sotah vii. 6; Tamid v. 1, vii. 
2; Meg. 182); elsewhere it was pronounced during 
the daily morning service and on Sabbath and holi- 
days at every service, with the exception of that in 
the afternoon, because this followed shortly after 

the midday meal, at which the priests 
In Temple were permitted to drink wine: and it 
and Syna- was feared that this might unfit them 
gogue. toperformthe function properly. On 
fast-days, however, the blessing was 
pronounced also at the afternoon service (Ta‘anit 
26a, b; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Tefillah, xiv. 14; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 389, 1). In the Temple 
the priests used the Tetragrammaton, YirwH, pro- 
nouncing it distinctly in uttering the blessing; else- 
where the pronunciation Aponat was substituted 
(Sotah, 38a; Num. R. xi. 4; Sifre, Naso, 39; 
“Yad,” d.c. 10). According to one report, the priests 
discontinued using the Tetragrammaton, even in the 
Temple, after the death of Simon the Just, in order 
that no man who was not respected and worthy 
might learn it (Yoma 39b) In the Temple the 
three portions of the blessing were spoken with- 
out pause, and at the close the people responded: 
“Blessed be the Lord -God, the God of Israel from 
eternity to eternity” (see DoxoLocy). Elsewhere 
the priests paused after each sentence, and the peo- 
pie responded with an “ Amen.” 

The blessing was given with uplifted hands. In 
the Temple service the priests raised their hands 
above their heads, while in other places they lifted 
them only to their shoulders. Any Aaronite who 
had attained manhood's estate was enjoined to per- 
form the function; there were, however, certain dis- 
qualifications due to physical, moral, or ritualistic 
defects (Meg. 24b; Ber. 32b; “Yad,” Tefillah, xv. 
1-6; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 128, 80-41; see 
DBrEMISH); viz., if a priest had ever killed a human 
being (even though unintentionally), committed idol- 

atry, violated any of the Levitical 


Re- purity or marriage laws pertaining to 
strictions the priests, committed any crime with- 
and Reg- out having repented, or had indulged 
ulations. unduly in drinking wine (this is based 


upon the juxtaposition of the chapter 
on the Nazarite, Num. vi. 1-21, and the priestly 
blessing, Ta‘anit 26b, 22-27); if he were crippled, 
à hunchback, or blind even in one cye, or had any 
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defect on his hands, or if hig speech were not dis- 
tinct; and, finally, without ablution of the hands, 
he was disqualified. (Compare BLEMISH.) Should 
any priests who were thus incapacitated, or who 
considered themselves unworthy, be present at the 
service, they were compelled to leave before the 
reader in his prayer gave the signal to the priests, 
tor otherwise they would violate the command, 
«'lhus shall ye bless the children of Israel.” 

The blessing was to be spoken standing, as were 
the blessings in Deut, xxvii. (Sotah 38a; Sifre, l.e. ; 
Num. R. Le). The priests faced the congregation 
out of respect for the people; but the latter were 
not allowed to look at the priests while the blessing 
was spoken, lest their attention should be distracted 
and their devotions disturbed (“ Yad,” Lc. xiv. 7). 
In all motions connected with the blessing, such as 
advancing to the platform, or turning toward the 
Ark or the congregation, the priest was always to go 
to the right (* Yad,” Lc. xiv. 18 after Sotah 15b). 

The blessing was to be spoken in Hebrew because 
of the command “thus”; that is, only in the pre- 
scribed words and language. It was to be pro- 
nounced in a loud voice so that all the congregation 
could hear. The priests were required to discard 
their leather foot-wear (sandals) when they ascended 
the platform to pronounce the blessing (Sotah 40a). 
They were required to wash their hands before pro- 
cecding to the performance of the function (Sotah 
39a). | 
Originally the priestly blessing was a function 
performed every morning at the regular service, 

provided the necessary number of ten 

Its Place persons were present (Shulban ‘Aruk, 

in the Orah Hayyim, 128, 1). But in the 

Liturgy. course of time, as the daily business 

became too pressing to allow the peo- 
ple to spend so much time on their devotion, the 
blessing was merely recited by the reader and intro- 
duced by a brief prayer such as is inserted in the 
common daily ritual; and the priestly blessing was 
reserved for Sabbath. and holy days (Kol Bo, 128). 
Finally, in view of the fact that on the festival days 
people are better disposed, both in body and in soul, 
for the reception of the divine blessing, owing to 
the purifying ablutions of the previous day and to 
their greater cheerfulness of spirit, the festival day 
alone was retained for the imparting of the priestly 
blessing, and not the “Shaharit,” but the “Musaf ” 
service was selected, on which occasion the attend- 
ance is large (see Bet Josef, Tur Orah Hayyim, /.c. ; 
Moses Isserles, to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
i. 44, and the commentators; also Magen Abraham. 
for the reason why the blessing is not imparted when 
the holy day falls on the Sabbath). In Amsterdam 
and other places the blessing is recited every Sab- 
bath. | 

The main idea pervading the whole function of 
the priestly blessing rests upon the NAME of God 
(Shem ha-Meforash), which is to be “put upon the 
children of Israel.” While originally every greet- 
ing or blessing was accompanied by the pronuncia- 
tion of the Name to make it efficient (see Ber. ix. 4; 
compare Ps. exviii, 26), it became later only the 
privilege of the priests to use the Name in blessing 
the people; and the reverential sanctity attached to 
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the Name lent to the priestly function a mystical 
and almost magical power. Hence the belief pre- 
vailed that during the lifting up of the hands by 
the priests, the Shekinah was hovering over their 
heads and its rays streamed through their open fin- 
gers, the people not being allowed to look on lest, 
like those who gazed at the sacred Ark in ancient 
times, they might be hurt, struck with dimness of 
the eyes and other misfortunes (Hag. 16a; Sotah 
39b; Yer. Meg. iv. 75c; Cant. R. ii. 9; Num. R. xi.; 
“Aruk,” 6.0. WOM; see, however, Tosef., Hag. 16a; 
and Yer. Meg. le., for more rationalistic views re- 
garding the time when the Name was no longer pro- 
nounced). That great magical powers were long 
afterward ascribed to the priestly blessing may be 
learned from the advice given in the time of Rab 
Ashi to those troubled by bad dreams; viz., to offer 
a prayer that God might turn every curse into bless- 
ing (Ber. 55b)—a prayer which has been embodied 
in the common ritual, and is still recited during the 
singing of the blessing; the medieval mystics having 
added strange, fantastic, angelic conjurations to 
make it still more efficacious. 

Another opinion (Cant. R. on iii. 7; Num. R. xi. 
9) is that the mere listening to the priestly blessing 
is a charm against every malign influence, the sixty 
letters of the blessing being *the threescore valiant 
men, each his sword upon his thigh because of the 
fear in the night” (Song of Songs iii. 8). 

Even the haggadic comments and the Scripture 
parallels given in Sotah 39b-40a, Sifre and Num. R. 
l.c., to the priestly blessing have been embodied in 
the ritual: and they are, partly on the recommenda- 
tion and partly with the disapproval of the Rabbis, 
recited during the singing of the blessing by the 
priests (see Tos. Sotah 40a; Kol Bo, t.c., and ABU- 
DARHAM). 

After the “Modim,” the reader introduces the 
priestly blessing with the words: *Our God and 
God of our fathers, bless us with the threefold bless- 
ing which is in the Torah, written by Moses, Thy 
servant, spoken by Aaron and his sons, the priests, 
Thy holy people." Then the Aaronites proceed to 
the platform and offer the following invocation 
silently: “May it be Thy will, O Eternal our God, 
that this blessing wherewith Thou hast commanded 
us to bless Thy people Israel may be a perfect bless- 
ing; may it be imparted without stumbling and error 
now and ever” (Sotah 39a). The benediction is also 
prescribed which the priests recite before giving the 
blessing. 

In the Reform ritual the priestly blessing is usu- 
ally recited by the rabbi at the close of each service 
before the dismissal of the congregation; the as- 
sumption being that the Aaronites have ceased to 
possess special claims and obligations as priests, 
since with the destruction of the Temple the people 
of Israel became the priest-nation (see CONFERENCES, 
RABBINICAL). 

The great danger in all blessings by priests lies in 
the possibility that the people may believe such 
blessings to have mediatorial power. This idea has 
always been foreign to the spirit of Judaism. The 
priest is not a mediator. The blessing which he 
utters has no magical power for good or il. Itis 
merely a portion of the prescribed ritual. Not the 
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priest, but God, blesses (see Sifre, /.c.): “I (God) will 
bless them.” These words are used so that the 
Israelites may not say that their welfare depends 
upon the blessing by the priests; God alone can 
bless. Furthermore, these words are used that the 
priests may not say, “ We will bless Israel.” From 
God alone do blessings flow: no man has power to 
bestow them (Sifre, Lc. ; Hul. 49a, where, in oppo- 
sition to R. Ishmael (the priest), R. Akiba Interprets 
the words “ And I will bless them” as referring to 
Israel and not to the priests, since these could merely 
pronounce the blessing, while the real blessing comes 
from God). 

Each word of the priestly blessing was a fruitful 
theme of comment and interpretation. 

“May God bless thee” with wealth, and “keep 
thee? in health. 

* May He let His countenance shine toward thee”; 
i.e., “May He give thee the light of thecyes"; or, ac- 
cording to Rabbi Nathan,“ the light of the Shekinah.” 

“May He be gracious to thee” with knowledge 
and understanding, with learning, instruction, and 
wisdom. 

“May He lift up His countenance toward thee”; 
4.0., “May His anger pass away from thee.” 

“May He grant thee peace” in thy going out and 
in thy coming in, with all men, in thy house, and 
without end. 

“Great is peace, for through it alone is blessing 
secured.” | 

“Great is peace, because it seals all the blessings ” 
(Num. R. xi. 7; Sifre, Naso, 40-42). 

K. D. P.—K. 
——Musie: The ceremony of pronouncing the 
benediction is termed in the Talmud (Hul. 132b; 
Meg. 94b et passim) “nesiat kappayim ” (raising of 
the hands), from Lev. ix. 22. It is also familiarly 
called “dukan” (platform), from the position of the 
priests during the ceremony. These stand on a dais 
or platform, such as that upon whieh the Levitical 
choir in the Temple was placed. Hence the Judæo- 
German verb in common usage, “duchanen.” 

The hands as upraised during the priestly blessing, 
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tical art, imprints of books, etc., and is still so used, 
being frequently surmounted by a crown (“keter 
kehunah ”) (see Kouantm). The fear that the peopie 
might gaze at the priest during the blessing, which 
was regarded as a perilous irreverence, gave rise 
to the custom of covering the head (and usually the 
hands as well) with the tallit during the recital of the 
benedictions. As the reader commences to intone 
the first of the three passages which form the 
conclusion of every “‘Amidah,” those Aaronites 
who desire to be released from the performance of 
the Biblical command withdraw from the syna- 
gogue, in order that they may not hear the reader 
call upon the Kohanim to carry out their duty. With 
them withdraw any Aaronites who may be mourn- 
ers, or under the age of puberty, defective in person 
or speech, accidental manslayers, or married to di- 
vorced women—all these being excluded from par- 
ticipation. "Those remaining remove their leather 
boots, after which water is poured over their hands 
by the Levites. The priests then assemble on the 
steps of the Ark with their faces toward it, each 
covering his head with his tallit; and when, during 
the service, the reader calls out to them, * Kohanim,” 
they face right about, spread their hands horizon- 
tally above their heads, palms downward, in the 
manner indicated, and chant together: * Blessed be 
Thou, Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us with the holinessappertaining to Aaron, 
and commanded us to bless Thy people Israel in 
love." Word by word the three verses are then 
dictated by the reader, the priests swinging north 
and south at suitable words in order to include the 
congregants standing right and left as well as those 
in front of them, At the close of each verse the re- 
sponse “amen” is given; and after the third verse 
they face about again, remaining before the Ark 
until the reader concludes the ‘Amidah with the 
next paragraph. | 

From the first the benedictions appear to have 
been uttered with the singing rather than the speak- 
ing voice (compare Maimonides, “ Yad,” Tefillah, xiv. 
14) Even in Talmudical times the singing seems 
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Adagio maestoso. 


ee 
Saat 


with the thumb and first finger and the middle and 


ring-fingers so separated as to form little spaces 
through which the rays of the Shekinah streamed 
upon the assembled worshipers, in accordance with 
Cant. ii. 9 (see Sotah 39b; Num. R. xi.; ‘Aruk, s.c. 
350), were adopted as the family badge of a Cohen. 
It is found thus on gravestones, objects of ecclesias- 


to have been so protracted that Biblical texts suita- 
ble to each word were suggested to the congregation 
to meditate upon during the chanting. But the 
recital of these verses by the worshipers, or the 
introduction of more than one melody by the Koha- 
nim, was rather deprecated by the Rabbis. The 
tunes of the chanting on each of the holy days differ 
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ium one another, some appearing to be of very an- 
cient origin, One of these is preserved in the tradi- 
ions of the Sephardim, to which each of the fifteen 
words of the benediction is sung atlength; and this 
has been seriously claimed to be the identical melody 
«ung by the priests in the Temple. But while obvi- 
ously antique, being practically melismatic psalmody 

in the sixth ecclesiastical mode, yet 


The its structure, particularly its coda, is 
Spanish so close a reproduction of many an- 
Chant. other strain in the music of the south- 


ern Jews, of acknowledged peninsular 
origin by them, that no claim could be allowed to 
an origin more remote than Moresque Spain, even 
were not the resemblance to some of the later Moza- 
tabic intonations so unmistakable. (See p. 246.) 
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ists in several variants, and is in most instances 
reserved for the concluding days of the festivals 
(* Hazkarat Neshamot, Matnat Yad ”), when departed 
relatives are called to mind. From this it has come 
to be widely known as “Niggun Me- 
«c The tim ” or * The Chant of the Dead.” Its 
Chantof recent history is of particular interest. 
the Dead." Developed with insight and feeling 
by Cantor NAUMBOURG of Paris, 
an instrumental arrangement was published in E. 
Pauer and F. L. Cohen's * Traditional Hebrew Mel- 
odies,” London, 1896, which attracted the attention 
of the late Queen Victoria, and was played as the 
introductory voluntary at several memorial services 
of the British royal family. In its original simple 
form this chant is as follows: 
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Andante. 


re - ke - ka. 


May He bless thee. 
We - yish - me-re - ka. 
And — keep........- thee. (AMEN follows.) 


"The Ashkenazim havea large number of melodies 
to which the words of the benediction are sung. Al- 
most every congregation, indeed every family of 
Kohanim, has its own tradition. Often, however, 
these airs are but distinctive melodies of a particular 
festival, or echoes of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century German folk-song. Only two have any 
claim to antiquity like that of the Spanish chant, 
The older is a medieval German melody, which ex- 


The other old northern chant is of Polish origin, 

probably of the seventeenth century, and is perhaps 

even more extensively known. At 

The Polish once beautiful in itself and very char- 

Melody. acteristic, itis to many lovers of music 

atypical example of Hebrew melody. 

In most British synagogues the whole ceremony is 
performed to its melodious phrases. 


E. F. L. C. 


BIRKAT KOHANIM 


CANTOR. 
Moderato. 


Lenis Rer dnd a a ase dee eee Eee Re es ue oar qe es e rs 


ee ot 
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CONGREGATION. 


Blin 
Blindness 
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BLIN D'ELBGEUF: French manufacturer who | butsees not. Yeshall be blessed and acceptable before 


introduced into France woolen cloth for ladies’ use. 
It was soon considered the best in Europe, and ob- 
tained the prize at the Vienna Exhibition of 1870. 
Blin in presenting a sample of his cloth to President 
Carnot said: “We are all the more proud of it, for 
it reminds us of a victory gained by French indus- 
try over foreign.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, in Revue Etudes Juives, xxxviii. 23. 

S. I. Br. 


BLIND, THE, IN LAW AND LITERA- 
TURE: The ancient nations regarded blindness as 
the lowest degradation that could be inflicted upon 
man; hence gouging out the eyes of an enemy was 
a form of national retaliation. The Philistines bored 
out the eyes of Samson, and the king of Babylon 
blinded Zedekiah. Nahash the Ammonite demanded 
as a condition of surrender that he should thrust 
out the right eye of every man of Jabesh-gilead, as 
a reproach upon all Israel (I Sam. xi. 2). 

The blind, together with cripples and lepers, were 
outcasts of society and kept quarantined outside the 
town limits; they became paupers and a menace to 
passers-by. When David besieged the Jebusites at 

Jerusalem, the blind and crippled men- 


In the  dicants were so numerous that he was 
Bible. compelled to take stringent measures 


against them (II Sam. v. 6). In the 
eyes of the ancient Hebrews the maimed, and espe- 
cially the blind, were thought to possess a debased 
character, Balaam, the prophet of the Gentiles, 
according to Talmudic tradition, was lameand blind 
of one eye (Sanh. 105a). The blindness of Isaac is 
said to have been the cause of Rebekah's action in 
transferring the blessing from Esau to Jacob, as she 
considered herself better able to judge the merits 
and demerits of her two sons (Yalk,), Jacob would 
not marry Leah because she had “tender eyes." On 
this account the Talmud says that a bride whose 
eyes are beautiful needs no further examination 
(Ta‘an. 24a). 

To counteract the prevailing notion that bodily 
ailments and defects are the punishment of sin, spe- 
cial legislation was provided for the protection of 
the blind and afflicted: “Thou shalt not... puta 
stumblingblock before the blind” (Lev. xix. 14). 
“Cursed be he that maketh the blind to wander out 
of the way " (Deut. xxvii. 17). 

The Talmud compares the blind, the leper, the 
childless, and the pauper to the dead (Ned. 64b), 
quoting from Lamentations (ii. 6): *He hath set 
me in dark places as they that be dead of old." 

Judah ha-Nasi is the first person mentioned in 
rabbinic literature who helped to remove the stigma 
of the blind. Itis related that he and R. Hiyya, 
while traveling, came to a certain town and inquired 
whether there were any learned man whom they could 

honor by a visit. The townsmen di- 


Respect rected them to a blind scholar, R, 
for the Hiyya said to the prince, “ Do not dis- 
Blind. grace thy excellence. Let me visit 


him." Judah insisted, however, and 
went with him. When they were about to leave, the 
blind man gratefully acknowledged the visit, saying: 
* Ye have honored by your audience one who is seen 


One who sees but is invisible? (Hag. 5b). R. Abba 
b. Jacob offered a high seat in his house to a blind 
visitor, which action caused the people to believe the 
latter a great man and secured for him an honorable 
position. He bestowed the above-mentioned bless- 
ing upon R. Abba (Yer. Peah, end, ch. viii.) R, 
Hoshaiah the Great, engaged for his son a blind 
teacher with whom he dined daily. On one occa- 
sion, when visitors were at the house, the teacher 
was not invited to the table. R. Hoshaiah apolo- 
gized afterward for the omission, saying he did not 
wish to embarrass or disgrace him before the assem- 
bly; whereupon the blind teacher rejoined, “ May 
thy apology be acceptable before the Invisible” (25.). 
For euphemistic reasons the Talmud calls a blind 
man 333 AD (“a man of abundant light”). 

The blind are exempt from all religious duties. 
They may perform any religious service for them- 
selves, but can not be a proxy for others. Thusa 
blind man when saying the eighteen benedictions 
need not face the Temple of Jerusalem (the east), be- 
ing unable to distinguish the points of the compass, 
but he shall direct his heart toward his Father in 
heaven (Ber. 29a). Yet he must not utter His name 
in vain, R. Judah would not permit him to say the 
benediction before the Shema‘: “ Blessed be the Lord 
who formed light and created darkness,” inasmuch 
as the blind derives no benefit from light. The 
“wise men” differ, however, claiming that the light 
indirectly benefits the blind. R. Yosé (the tannaite) 
could not understand an apparently illogical pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy: “And thou shalt grope at 
noon-day as the blind gropeth in darkness” (xxviii. 
29); until he chanced to meet a blind man who 
was walking at night with a lantern in hand, 
and who explained that the lantern was of great 
service to him, to enable passers-by to guide and 
protect him from obstacles and pitfalls (Meg. 24b). 

R. Joseph, who was blind, said that at one time 
he would have welcomed one who could assure him 
that R. Judah was right in the statement that the 
blind were exempt from the performance of relig- 
ious duties; for in that case he (R. Joseph), who, 
although blind, performed these duties, would de- 
serve a greater recompense than one who was not 
blind. Hearing R. Johanan, however, assert that 
"one who performs his prescribed duties is greater 
than a volunteer," Joseph said that he would offer 
a banquet to the rabbis if they could assure him 
that R. Judah was wrong in his statement. 

R. Joseph, and R. Sheshet, another blind Talmud- 


. ist, hold the opinion that the blind are under obliga- 


tions to perform all religious duties, and accordingly: 
they recited the Haggadah on Passover eve before 
the assembled family (Pes. 116b), which was con- 
trary to the decision of R. Aha b. Jacob, who ex- 
cused a blind man from saying the Haggadah 
(2b.). 

Interesting stories are related of the totally blind 
R. Sheshet, showing his exquisite and instinctive 
knowledge of his surroundings while the guest of the 
Chief of the Captivity (Git. 67b), and his remarkable 
discernment of the approaching Persian king among 
many legions (Ber. 9883). A blind rabbi was accus- 
tomed to cite Mishnaic traditions before Mar Samuel, 
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and onone occasion forgot to provide for the cooking 
of food on a holiday preceding Saturday (Bezah 16b), 
an instance showing that the blind were not entirely 
frec from religious duties. 
The authorities differ as to the extent of the ex- 
empuon, whether from a Mosaic or rabbinic point of 
view, whether from mandates, or even 
Obligations from prohibitions (“not to do”). The 


and Ex- development of customs and laws reg- 
emptions. ulating the blind has abrogated many 


distinctions, and the tendency of the 
recent authorities is to remove all disabilities and to 
eive the blind equal religious and civil rights. The 
gradual emancipation or, rather, the participation of 
the blind in all matters of religion and law, is shown 
by the following quotations ranging from the 
Mosaic Jaw to the latest codesand responsa: A blind 
priest was not permitted to offer sacrifices on the 
altar (Lev. xxi. 17), and he was exempt from a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem on holidays, this applyiug 
even if he were blind only of onc eye, for R. Johanan 
says: “One must see as he is seen ” (Mishnah Hag. 
ch. 1,8 1). A blind man who committed unpremed- 
itated homicide was exempt from banishment to à 
city of refuge, according to R. Judah, who inter- 
prets literally the verse, “Seeing him not" (Num. 
xxxv. 23; see Mak. 9b). Maimonides concurs in this 
decision, holding that homicide was in this case an 
unavoidable accident (* Yad,” Rozeah, vi. 14). 

The Mishnah prohibits the ordination of a blind 
justice, although a blind witness is permitted to 
testify. An exception is noted of a blind justice 
who was allowed to practise without protest (Sanh. 
34b). The Shulhan ‘Aruk prohibits the appointment 
and practise of a totally blind man as a judge, but 
tolerates one who is: blind only of one eye (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 7,29). R. Jerucham permits even a totally 
blind judge to render decisions (Bet Yos. ib.). R. 
Isaac Lampronti rules that the defendant can claim 
the right to submit his case before a resident blind 
justice, on the ground that some authorities raise no 
objection to such a proceeding. R. Ben Sasson and 
R. Ben Nehemiah, two blind justices, practised at 
Venice (“Pahad Yizhak," Letter Samek, 24b, ed. 
Lyck, 1800). Lampronti gives as his reason for this 
decision that nowadays the judge merely follows 
the precedents established in the various books, and 
does not render new decisions. 

The publie reading of the Pentateuch by a blind 
man is prohibited, as the “words of Holy Writ may 
not be recited orally ” (Meg. 24a). This decision in 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 53, 14, is reversed by 

later authorities (Magen Abraham, čb. 


Reciting 139, 104) on the ground that to-day 
the the person who is called up to read 


Scriptures. the Torah merely repeats mentally the 

words dictated by the reader. R. 
Moses Zacuto relates that the rabbis of Poland did 
not permita blind man toread the Scriptures. Nev- 
ertheless he agreed with other rabbis at Mantua 
(1678) to allow the blind R. Benjamin Ashkenazi of 
Prague to read; while at Ferrara such permission 
was refused to a blind man named Norzi, though an 
exception was allowed in the case of R. Jacob 
Lianna, on account of his superior Biblical and Tal- 
mudic learning (“Pahad Yizhak,” 25.). 


Among blind scholars after Talmudic times may 
bementioned R. Judah gaon, of Pumbedita (Sherira's 
letter in Neubauer, * Med. Jewish Chronicles," ii. 
8), the accredited author of “Halakot Gedolot"; 
Isaac Sagi Nahor ben David, 3”a~5, "the father of 
the cabala ” (end of twelfth century); and R. Abra- 
ham Judah Zatig, born blind at Tunis and lived at 
Jerusalem, author of pmnan ony (“The Eyes of 
Abraham"), Amsterdam, 1784. The blind R. Jo- 
seph b. Azriel ha-Levi Schnitzler is the author of an 
illustrated commentary on the last nine chapters of 
Ezekiel explaining the whole plan of the Temple, 
courts, gates, etc., which he dictated to R. Zarah 
ha-Levi, the reader of the Hamburg congregation in. 
London (London, 1825). Of modern authors who. 
lost their sight are Salomon Munk, Adolph Neu- 
bauer, Joseph Derenbourg, and Abraham M. Luncz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedman, Das Blinden-Institute auf der 

Hohen Warte bei Wien ; Geiger, Der Blinde in dem Bibli- 

schen und Rabbinischen Schriftthwme, in his Jüdische Zeit- 

schrift, xi. 205, Breslau, 1875; Adolph Rosenzweig, Das Auge 
in Bibel und Talmud, Berlin, 1892; Zangwill, They That. 

Walk in Darkness, ch. v. 

G. J. D. E. 

BLIND-COHEN, FERDINAND: German 
student who made an attempt on the life of Prince 
Bismarck May 7, 1866, and on the following day 
committed suicide in prison. He was a stepson of 
the well-known radical Karl Blind, whose name 
he assumed. Blind-Cohen left a letter in which he 
stated that he had no accomplices. He declared 
Bismarck to be the worst enemy of German liberty, 
and expressed the hope that his own self-sacrifice 
might promote the welfare of Germany, as Or- 
sini's attempt on the life of Napoleon III. had led 
to the liberation of Italy. Blind-Cohen was known 
asa young man of considerable talent. He spent 
the last few years of his life at an agricultural acad- 
emy in Hohenheim, Württemberg. He was buried 
at the expense of his stepfather. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London, May 16, 1866: North. 
American Review, Dec. 1889. 
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BLINDNESS: Statistics, wherever obtainable, 
show that the proportion of blindness is greater 
among modern Jews than among their non-Jewish 
neighbors. Thus, according to Dr. Gcorg Mayr 
(* Die Verbreitung der Blindheit, der Taubstummen, 
des Blódsinns, und des Irrsinns in Bayern,” p. 11), 
in Bavaria the proportion of blindness was as fol- 
lows: among Protestants (per 10,000), 7.84; among 
Catholics, 8.27, among Jews, 18.81, the Jews thus 
showing a rate of blindness about double that of the 
Protestants. In Bavariaat the censuses of 1840 and 
1858 the Protestants also showed relatively the 
least number of blind, and the Jews again the 
largest proportion. 

For Prussia, Dr. Cohn (in Eulenburg, “ Real- 
Encyc. der Gesammt. Heilkunde,” iii. 189) presents 
the following figures for 1880: Among 10,000 Prot- 
estants, 8.2; among 10,000 Catholics, 8.4; among 
10,000 Jews, 11.0: showing a considerable excess of 
blindnessamong the Jews. The same census showed 
that there was also a larger proportion of congenital 
blindness among Jews (about 8 per cent) than among 
non-Jews (only 4.7 per cent), The absolute num- 
bers are given in "Zeit. des Statist. Bureaus für 
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Preussen," 1882, pp. 190 et seg., and the percentages 


in a special article by A. Guttstadt in the follow- 
ing year. 

Blindness is not found very frequently among the 
Jews of the United States of America, probably be- 
cause the stringent immigration laws prevent 
the entrance of defective classes, including the 
blind. 

Judging from the etiology of blindness, it might 
have been expected that the number of blind should 
be less among Jews than among non-Jews. The 
most important cause of blindness in the new-born 
is in from 30 to 50 per cent of cases due to gonor- 
rheal infection from the mother. Itisa well-known 
fact that gonorrhea is comparatively infrequent in 
Jewish women. This granted, it would be reason- 
able to expect that Jews would have at least 26 per 
cent less blindness than non-Jews. 

To account for the great prevalence of blindness 
among the Jews, some authors have adduced the 
greater frequency of consanguineous marriages 
among them. But all those who have carefully in- 
vestigated the subject, as G. Darwin Lancry, Huth, 
Trousseau, and many others, have reached the con- 
clusion that, apart from heredity, consanguinity is 
not a factor in the production of blindness. 

Any explanation of the frequency of blindness 
among the Jews must also account for the great fre- 
quency of eye-diseases among them. Trachoma, 
glaucoma, and various diseases of the cornea and of 
the uveal tract are found among the Jews in à 
greater proportion than among non-Jews. All these 
diseases often lead to blindness. Heredity, again, 
shows itself in eye-disease with great frequency; 
and in this manner the disease is perpetuated. 

J. M. Fr. 


BLIOCH (BLOCH), IVAN STANISLAVO- 
VICH: Russo-Polish financier, economist, and rail- 
way contractor; distinguished as an advocate of uni- 
versal peace; born at 
Radom, Poland, July 
94. 1886; died at War- 
saw Dec. 25,1901. He 
attended the Industrial 
High School of War- 
saw, and then entered 


(om upon a few years of 

bi jboss: commercial activity, 

Pie: first with the banking 

RM. house of Teplitz at 

D Warsaw, and later un- 

A p der the patronage of 

z à 4 pis f General Tiesenhaus at 
zu TIE Uys St. Petersburg. There 
FERN VA Va he adopted Christianity 
WN Zoo ZA ; ) 
OPO: in the form of Calvin- 


ism. With the banker 
Kronenberg of War- 
saw, whose sister he married, Blioch participated in 
the construction of the railroads of the Great Rus- 
sian Company; and, observing the faults of foreign 
methods, he published a monograph in 1864, show- 
ing how these could be improved, making particular 
application to Russian conditions. With the view 
of putting on a precise scientific basis the general 


Ivan S. Blioch. 


system of railroad management, he wrote a volu. 
minous work, published in 1875 at St. Petersburg, 


with double text in Russian ani 

Receives French, under the title “ Russkiya 
Public Zhelyeznyya Dorogi, Otnositelno Dok- 

Recog- _hodov, Raskhodov Eksploatatzii, Stoi 

nition. mosti Provoza i Dvizheniya Gruzov" 


—treating Russian railroads with re- 
spect to their revenues and running expenses, freight 
‘ates, and the movement of freight. For this work 
he was awarded a medal of the first class at the 
geographical exhibition of Paris, and was heartily 
indorsed by the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society. | 

Another problem of considerable importance which 
attracted Blioch’s attention was the question of- 
pensions for railroad employees. The subject was 
in a chaotic state, there being no general rules or 
regulations, At his suggestion a committee was 
appointed by the general assembly of representatives 
of the Russian railroads to draw up, under Blioch’s 
supervision, a plan for the establishment of a system 
of pension funds. In 1875 Blioch, conjointly with 
Vishnegradski, published the results of the com- 
mittee’s labors, in a treatise that was received as an 
authoritative statement of the pension problem. On 

the same question he wrote in French 

Pension “Calculs Servants des Bases pour des 
and Cattle Caisses des Retraites " (Warsaw, 1875), 
Problems. and published an edition of the same 

in Polish. At the request of the Min- 
istry of the Interior, he wrote a detailed monograph, 
published in 1876 under the title “Izslyedovanie 
po Voprosam Otnosyashchimsya k Proizvodstvu, 
Torgovlye i Peredvizheniyu Skota i Skotskikh 
Produktov v Rossii i Zagranitzei "—an inquiry into 
the subject of the breeding, sale, and transportation 
of cattle and cattle-produce in Russia and abroad. 

In 1877 Blioch published, in * Vyestnik Yevropy ” 
(Sept.—Dec.), a series of essays on the economic con- 
dition of Russia, past and present, under the title 
*Ekonomicheskoe Sostoyanie Rossii v Proshlom i 
Nastoyashchem.” The object of these essays was 
to calm the publie apprehensions with regard to the 
financial embarrassments of Russia at that time. 
The rapid construction of railroads had absorbed 
enormous capital; and the public at large was in- 
clined to see in this the chief cause of all financial 
trouble. Blioch endeavored to show that these en- 
terprises were an absolute necessity, and that, al- 
though they made the financial crisis more acute for 
the time being, they would ultimately raise the pro- 

ductive power of the country, increase 
Results of profits, and revive trade. The same 

Railroad subject is more extensively treated by 
Enterprise. Blioch in a massive five-volume work, 

published at St. Petersburg in 1878, 
entitled “Vliyanie Zhelyeznykh Dorog na Ekono- 
micheskoe Sostoyanie Rossii,” which states more 
particularly the effect of railroads upon the eco: 
nomic conditions of Russia. This work, translated 
into French and Polish, was awarded a gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition of 1878. The above-named 
writings gained for him a membership in the so- 
called “committee of scholars” (Uchony Komitet) 
of the Ministry of Finances. 
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With the view of refuting the unjust attacks upon 
ihe financial policy of the government in the seven- 
ties, Blioch published in 1882 a work on the finances 
of Russia in the nineteenth century, entitled “ Fi- 
nansy Rossii xix Stolyetiya,” in which he demon- 
strated the improvement in the condition of the 
country’s finances as compared with those of the 
epoch of Nicholas I. This treatise contains interest- 
ing memoirs of the former ministers of finance, Reu- 
ternand Greigh. Ithas been translated into German, 
Polish, and French. In Polish, Blioch published 
“Przemysl Fabryczny Krolestwa Polskiego,” on the 
industries of the kingdom of Poland; “Statistics of 
the Kingdom of Poland " ; and, on financial and rail- 
road topics, a series of articles in the periodicals 
“Biblioteka Warzawska” and “ Ateneum.” At the 

invitation of the president of the com- 

Other mission on agriculture, he composed 

Economic a treatise on the policy, adopted by 

Works. Russia and other countries, of giving 

governmental aid to agriculture by 

means of loans. It was published at St. Petersburg 

in 1892 under the title “O Selskokhozaistvennom 

Melioratzionnom Kreditye v Rossii i Inostrannykh 
Gosudarstvakh. ” 

When the Russian press took up the discussion of 
the rights of the Jews, Blioch published a work 
presenting a comparison of the material and moral 
welfare of the Western Great Russian and the Vis- 
tula provinces. This was entitled "Sravnenie 
Materialnavo i Nravstvennavo. Blagosostoyaniya 
Guberni Zapadnykh, Veliko Rossiskikh i Privislyan- 
skikh," and in its five volumes (with an atlas) are 
presented the results of an investigation into the 
conditions of lifeand industry of the divers regions. 
It contains a historical view of the fortunes of the 
Jews in Europe, as well as a sketch of the origin of 
anti-Semitism. In this painstaking publication (an 
abstract of which is given in his pamphlet: * Les 
Ouvrages Statistico-Economiques," pp. 22-41) the 
author adduces a mass of statistical evidence expo- 
sing the hollowness of the charges that had been 
brought against the Jews of Russia for the purpose 
of justifying the atrocities perpetrated upon them 
in the early part of the reign of Alexander III. The 
cruel measures adopted by the imperial government 
—measures that formed a sequel to the other atroci- 
ties—are also adduced. He sets forth the manner 
in which the cause of the Jews was invariably pre- 

judged in the numerous official inves- 


Exposure tigations that were conducted with the 
of Anti- ostensible purpose of ascertaining the 
Semitic conditions and motives leading to 

Charges. the outbreaks. The modus operandi of 


these inquiries, Blioch contends, was 
regularly so framed as to invite testimony hostile to 
the Jews, and the very fact that such massacres had 
occurred was taken as evidence that the provocation 
for the measures existed. The notion, sedulously 
propagated, that the atrocities represented an up- 
rising of the people against Jewish exploitation, is 
pronounced baseless. in view of the fact that the 
worst outbreaks originated not in the rural districts 
but in the cities. The charge that in those prov- 
inces where the Jews have resided in numbers, they 
have impoverished and brutalized the peasantry 
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through liquor traffic, is met by Blioch with statis- 
tical evidence to the effect that the provinces closed 
to the Jews are in a worse condition as regards the 
evil effects of drink. He points out the gross man- 
ner in which the criminal statistics of the empire 
have been manipulated to arouse prejudice against 
the Jews in order to justify their expulsion from 
the villages. In like manner he exposes the unfair- 
ness of the statistical data adduced to show that the 
Russian Jew had shirked his military duties. Blioch 
arraigns the supineness, amounting to connivance, 
of the imperial government in the matter of the anti- 
Semitic massacres of 1881-82; and argues that a 
resolute attitude against them would soon have put 
an end to the outbreaks, as was evinced by their 
speedy suppression when Count Dmitri Tolstoi was 
entrusted with the Ministry of the Interior. 
Concerning the Jews, Blioch makes the following 
statements: The value of land in the Pale of Settle- 
ment is 19 per cent higher than in the governments 
where Jews are not allowed to reside. Prostitution 
and crime are far less prevalent, there being 1 
Jew criminal to 2,170 individuals, whereas among 
non-Jews the proportion is 1 to 715. In the Pale 
the arrears of taxes are less than in governments 
which have no Jews; and in the 25 govern- 
ments of the Pale 8,000,000 rubles' less are spent 
every yeat in drink, a saving which enables the 
peasants to improve their land and pay their taxes. 
The Jews in the Pale who carry on business form 
more than half of the trading population, but the 
total value of their income is 436 million rubles, 
against that of 489 million rubles of the Christian 
minority. The great majority of Jews are small 
retail dealers and artisans, who earn from 20 to 60 
copecks a day ; and in order to make even this small 
profit they must carry on their business from 13 to 
16 hours daily. 
In 1898 Blioch produced his famous work, in six 
volumes with atlas, on war in the future, * Budush- 
chaya Voina," which has been translated into Ger- 
man and French and also into English. This is 
said to haveinspired Czar Nicholas IL © 


War to issue his famous “ peace” declara- 
and Its tion, which resulted in The Hague 
Solution. Conference in1899. The leading idea 


of the book is that the development 
and improvement of military art practically tend to 
make war altogether impossible or at least improba- 
ble. The destructive power of modern firearms and 
the radical dislocation of the economic and political 
fabrie produced by war on a large scale are certain 
to make it such a calamity for the nations concerned 
that even the greatest success would not in the least 
compensate them for the desolation caused. Blioch 
then sets forth a scheme for the solution of all inter- 
national conflicts by arbitration. Considered from 
a scientific standpoint, the work is not without 
grave faults. It representsa collection of uncritical, 
not always well-digested, material, striking in the 
manner of its presentation, but abounding in details 
that obscure the paramount problem. It contains a 
great mass of facts concerning the art of war, as 
well as political, economic, and financial refiections, 
and a discussion of means for preventing war. Un- 
fortunately, in Blioch's consideration of the great 
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Bloch 


problem he does not possess that tempered regard 
for expediency which is indispensable to the real 
efficacy of any reform. However, the work must 
not be underrated by applying to it a scientifically 
exaeting criterion. 

Blioch, who participated, as stated above, in the 
construction of the lines laid by the Great Company 
of Russian Railroads, built also the Landvarovo- 
Romny and Ivangorod-Dombrova roads, and organ- 
ized the Company of the Southwestern hailroads. 
He has been president of various railroads, and has 
taken part in the work of railroad legislation. 
Shortly before his death he retired from business life 
and devoted himself exclusively to science and liter- 
ature. The family testament left by Blioch begins 
with the words: “I was my whole life a Jew and I 
die as a Jew.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Vengerov, Kritike-Biograficheskt Slovar, 
. vol. iiij St. Petersburg. 1802: Entzillopedicheski Slovary 
vol. iv., St. Petersburg. 1895; Hans Delbrüek. in Preussische 

Jahrbücher, May, 1599. pp. 203-230; D. Slonimski, in Vyest- 

nik Yerropy, May, 1898, pp. 778-792; Jean de Bloch, Les 

Quvrages Ntatistico-Economiques, 1875-1900, Paris, 1900; N. 

Sokolov, in Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 24, 1907. 
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BLITZ, JEKUTHIEL BEN ISAAC: Cor- 
rector of the press in the Hebrew printing-otlice of Uri 
Phoebus at Amsterdam; lived there in the second 
half of the seventeenth century. He translated the 
Bible into Judzxo-German (Amsterdam, 1679). The 
translation, which was the first of its kind of the 
entire Old Testament, has three introductions, one 
in Hebrew and one in German, written by Blitz, and 
the third in Judwo-German by the printer, together 
with a letter-patent of the king of Poland, Johann 
ITI. Sobieski, and approbations by various rabbis. 
[On the opposition translation of Witzenhausen, 
which was printed by Joseph Athias, see vol. ii., p. 
268}. Blitz also translated into Judieo-German Levi 
ben Gerson's * To‘alivyot” on Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel, published together with the preceding work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 120; Steinschneider. Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 175, 1381; Grünbaum, Jüdisch-Deutsche Chresto- 
mathie, pp. 18, 102. 
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BLOCH, ANDRE: French musician; son of a 
rabbi at Wissembourg, Alsace; born in that city in 
1873. At the age of seven Bloch began to compose 
music, writing a waltz for the piano, for four hands, 
which pleased a publisher so much that he printed 
it. In order to procure for their gifted son the best 
musical advantages, the parents removed to Paris 
and entered him at the Conservatory. 

The young musician made rapid progress. In 
1884 he received the first prize for solfeggio; in 
1889, the first prize for piano; in 1890, the first prize 
for harmony; finally, in 1893, by a unanimous vote, 
the first prize of Rome. He was trained by Masse- 
net and André Gedalge. 

Bloch's work is full of charm, originality, and dis- 
tinction. Besides the cantata that obtained for him 
the “prix de Rome,” his best works are: * Poéme 
Nomade,” for chorus and orchestra, words by J. 
Richepin; and several pleasing songs and pieces for 
the piano, for two and for four hands. Bloch is not 
merely a musician, being interested also in astron- 
omy and magnetism, which he studies with his friend 
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BLOCH [ISSACHAR] BAER B. SIMSON 
HASID: Austrian rabbi of the eighteenth century; 
a native of Hamburg, and son of the author of the 
Tosafot Hadashim on the Mishnah. Bloch was rabbi 
of Eiwanowitz, Moravia, when, in 1767, he was 
called to the rabbinate of Kojetein, in the same prov- 
ince, to succeed Ephraim Zülz. About 1787 he be- 
came rabbi of Semnitz, Hungary, and later occu- 
pied a similar position in Boscowitch, Moravia. He 
was also forsome time rabbiof Dolitsehau. He was 
the author of * Binat Yissakar " (Issachar's Wisdom), 
a collection of sermons, published in Prague, 1785. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatssehrift, xxxvii. 9310: Steinsehneider, 


Cat. Bodl. No. 2576; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 
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Dico. P. Wr. 


BLOCH, BIANCA (pseudonym, B. Waldow): 
German authoress; born at Lauban, Silesia, Jan. 19, 
1848, where her father was attendant at a local 
court, Owing to the reduced circumstances of the 
family, she was restricted to merely a rudimentary 
education, but subsequently made up for the defi- 
ciency by extensive reading. In this, as in licr lit- 
erary work, she was encouraged by Dr. Bernhard 
Stavenow of Górlitz, who recognized her talent and 
developed it. In collaboration with C. von Dreck- 
heyde (Aline Neumann) she wrote two plays, * Eiu 
Heisser Tag "—a farce, 1881; and * Vor dem Fest" 
—a comedy, 1889. Her other works are: "Blaue 
Augen ”—a farce, 1891; “In Ernster Zeit ”—a drama; 
Lieutenant und Assessor, oder Maiwein ”—a com- 
edy; and “Strohwittwer "—a farce, 1892. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lexikon Deutscher Frauen der Feder, i. vi, 

ii. 406; Kürschner, Deutscher Litteratur-Katlendcr, 1898, 


p. 1H. 
S. E. Ms. 


BLOCH, ELISA: French sculptress; born at 
Breslau Jan. 25, 1848. After receiving a thorough 
education at Paris, whither her parents had removed, 
Elisa Bloch' devoted herself to sculpture. In 1878 
she first exhibited in the Salon. Encouraged by 
the praises of the crities and the exhortations of the 
great sculptor Chapu, she persevered in her efforts, 
and continued to exhibit numerous productions in 
subsequent Salons, among which may be mentioned: 
“The Golden Age” (Salon, 1885); “The Tribune 
Virginius Swearing to Avenge His Daughter Vir- 
ginia ” (Salon, 1889); and “ Moses." The last-named 
work obtained honorable mention in the Salon of. 
1896, and was reproduced in bronze and exhibited 
at the centenary of French art (French Exhibition, 
1900. Many monuments erected in various French 
towns by national subscription are the product of 
the chisel of Elisa Bloch. She distinguished herself 
also as a statuary, having reproduced busts of a 
great number of modern celebrities, among whom 
were Jules Oppert and Zadoc Kahn. 

8 E. A. 


Dr 


BLOCH, EMIL: German otologist; born at 
Emmendingen, Baden, Dec. 11, 1847. He was edu- 
cated at the universities of Heidelberg, Würzburg, 
Vienna, and Freiburg in Baden; being graduated 
from the last-named as doctor of medicine in 1871. 
After a postgraduate course at the University of 
Berlin and in hospitals in London, he established 
himself asa physician in Freiburg. In 1886 hetook 
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up the study of laryngology and rhinology under 
Hack, and of otology under Thiry at the University 
of Freiburg. In the following year he became as- 
sistant to Thiry, which position he held till 1892, 
when, on the death of the latter, he became his suc- 
cessor as chief physician at the otological dispensary 
and privat-docent at the university. In 1894 Bloch 
was appointed assistant professor of otology; and 
under his supervision the clinic for this branch of 
medicine was opened in 1899: 

Bloch is the author of the following works aud 
papers: “Untersuchungen zur Physiologie der 
Nasenatmung," Wiesbaden, 1888; " Pathologie und 
Therapie der Mundatinung," ib. 1889; “Spiachge- 
brechen," i2, 1891; “Ueber das Biaurale Hören,” in 
«Zeitschrift für Ohrenheilkunde, " 1893: “Die Me- 
thode der Centripetalen Pressionen und die Diagnose 
der Stapesfixation,” b. 1894; “ Einheitliche Bezeich- 
nung der Otologischen Punktionsprüfungsmethodc 
und Ihre Ergebnisse,” Wiesbaden, 1898. 

Be een : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna. 


8, F. T. H. 


BLOCH, GUSTAVE: French historian and 
archeologist; born at Fegersheim, Alsace, July 21, 
1848. After passing through the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure he became professor of rhetoric at the 
lycée of Besancon. Subsequently he was a member 
of the French schools at Rome and Athens, end pro- 
fessor of Greek. and Roman archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Lyons. He is now (1902) in charge of 
the courses in ancient history at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. 

Bloch’s works include: “Les Origines du Sénat 
Romain,” 1883; “De Decretis Functorum Magistra- 
tuum Ornamentis,” 1888; “La Gaule Celtique et 
Romaine,” being the first volume of the “ History of 
France,” published under the direction of M. Lavisse 
(1900). He has also contributed to the * Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités" of Daremberg and Saglio, as well 
as to many critical and historical reviews. 

5. 

BLOCH, HEINRICH: Austrian philologist; 
born Feb. 4, 1854, at Herman-Mestec, Bohemia; son 
of Moses Bloch; president of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Budapest. He received his educa- 
tion at the gymnasium at Teschen, Silesia, and at 
the University of Vienna, whence he was graduated 
as doctor of philosophy in 1878. In 1891 he was 
appointed professor of history and classical philol- 
ogy at the Jewish Theological Seminary in Buda- 
pest, where he has since lived. 


Bloch is the author of: “Die Quellen des Flavius 


Josephus in Seiner Archaeologie," Leipsic, 1859, 
and is a contributor to many European newspapers 
and journals; e.g., “ Mittheilungen aus der Histo- 
rischen Litteratur,” Berlin. vols. Xi,-XXX., 1888-1901 
(historical essays); * Vom Fels zum Meer,” Stutt- 
gart: “Le Moyen Age.” Paris: " Allgemeine Zei- 
tung” of Munich, 1884-96; * Frankfurter Zeitung,” 
1884-1901: “Pester Lloyd," 1885-1901; “ Vienna 
Fremdenblatt,” 1894-99: “Breslauer Zeitung”: 
* Jüdisches Litteraturblatt"; “Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums”; “Magyar Zsidó Szemle”: * Ev- 
kónejo," ete. 
8. F. T. H. 


BLOCH, HERMANN (HAYYIM): German 
author; born at Breslau April 26, 1826; died Nov. 
19, 1896. He was a grandson on his mother's side 
of the learned Abraham Tiktin, chief rabbi in Bres- 
lau and author of numerous learned works, and in 
his early years received halakic instruction from his 
uncle Solomon Tiktin, also chief rabbi in that city. 
His studies were completed in Hamburg, and at the 
age of twenty-seven he issued the first part of his 
^ AIebo ha- Talmud ” (Introduction to the Talmud), in 
which he endeavored with astonishing learning to 
trace a new theory of the development of the Hala- 
kab. But to perfect this new theory—a consumma- 
tion which was never vouchsafed to him—he found 
it necessary to accumulate vast stores of learned 
material; thus he devoted extraordinary industry 
and acumen to the endeavor to formulate the princi- 
ples upon which the 618 precepts of Judaism re- 
posed. He gave samples of his work to the world 
in the shape of four parts of his book * Hirhure 
Torah " (The Torah's Thoughts), published 188% to 
1898, which treated of the “law of the majority ” 
(Ex. xxiii. 2) according to Mosaic and Talmudic 
conceptions, and consisted of 519 quarto pages. 
Connected with these studies was also an attempt to 
reproduce the plan of the Temple of Herod (* Zurat 
ha-Bayyit ”) (The Form of the House), published in 
1883, a book which was su pplemented with a model. 
Private misfortunes bore heavily upon him, and he 
found consolation in the Wisdom literature of the 
Bible and Talmud, publishing a poetical elaboration 
of 107 Oriental proverbs and maxims under the title 
of “Omri Inshi” (Men Say) (1884). He lived as a 
merchant in Rawitsch and Breslau, and ended his 
days as resident scholar in the Mora Leipziger Bet 
ha-Midrash in Breslau, leaving voluminous literary 
material awaiting publication. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, new se- 
ries, i. 45; Ignatz Bernstein, Katalog, s.v. M. Brann, Mo- 
natsschrift, xlii. 529. 

M. Bn. 


BLOCH, ISAAC: French rabbi; born at Sultz, 
Alsace, July 17,1848. He received his education at 
the lyceumat Strasburg and at the Jewish Seminary 
in Paris. During the Prussian siege of Paris (1810- 
71) he served as assistant chaplain. In 1873 he was 
employed in the office of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle. Two years later he was elected rabbi at 
Remiremont: in 1878 he was appointed chief rabbi 
of Oran; in 1882 he became chief rabbi of Algiers; 
and in 1890 was appointed to the chief rabbinate of 
Nancy, which position he still (1902) holds. 

Besides a great number of sermons, Bloch has 
published a novel, “ Les Fils de Samson,” 1887: and 
“Inscriptions Tumulaires des Anciens Cimetiéres 
Israélites d'Alger," 1888. In 1877 he translated from 
the German into French S, Kohn's novel entitled 
“Gabriel.” He has been a frequent contributor, 
both in prose and in verse, to “ L'Univers Israélite.” 
4 Archives Israélites," “Revue des Etudes Juives,” 


etc. 
" F. T. H. 


BLOCH, IVAN. See BLIocn. Ivan STANISLA- 
VOVICH. 
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BLOCH, JOSEF: Violin virtuoso and com- 
poser; born at Budapest Jan. 5, 1862. He made 
his first appearance in public at the age of twelve, 
and attended the National Academy of Music and 
the National Conservatory. His teachers were R. 
Volkmann (composition), A. Gobbi, and K. Huber. 
Bloch is said to have been one of the most distin- 
guished pupils of Huber. When barely sixteen 
years old he became assistant teacher at the National 
Conservatory; but his eagerness to learn more im- 
pelled him to attend the Paris Conservatoire, where 
for seven years he participated in public concerts. 
On his return to Budapest he became a member of 
the Hubay-Popper String Quartet until its dissolu- 
tion in 1892. In 1889 he became professor at the 
National Conservatory at Budapest and also at the 
National Academy of Music, but since 1899 has been 
connected solely with the latter institution. Bloch 
composed short pieces for the violin, two orchestral 
suites, exercises for the violin—all of which are 
published in three volumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Levikon; Ságh Zenészeti Lexicon. 


S. M. W. 


BLOCH, JOSEF SAMUEL: Austrian rabbi 
and deputy; born at Dukla, a small city in Galicia, 
Nov. 20, 1550. His parents, who were poor, des- 
tined him for the rabbinical career, and he devoted 
himself to the exclusive study of the Talmud. He 
frequented the yeshibot, especially that of the cele- 
brated Rabbi Josef Saul Nathanson at Lemberg, 
who, in his responsa, mentions Bloch, when he was 
only fifteen years old, as one of his most intelligent 
pupils. After having finished his studies at the 
colleges (gymnasia) of Magdeburg and Liegnitz, 
he went to the University of Munich. Thence he 
went to the University of Zurich, where he obtained 

his degree of doctor of philosophy. 

Leaves He wasappointed rabbiin Rendsburg, 
Rabbinical Holstein, afterward in Kobylin, Pesen, 

for and Brüx, Bohemia; and finally he 

Political ended his rabbinical career in Florids- 

Career. dorf, near Vienna. The anti-Semitic 

movement had at that time (about 
1880) almost reached its climax in Austria. 

During the Tisza-Eszlar trial Professor Rohling, 
of the Catholic theological faculty of the Prague 
University, made a written offer to substantiate 
under oath the blood-ritual of the Jews. Bloch then 
came to the front with a series of articles in which 
he openly accused Rohling of having offered to com- 
mit wilful perjury; denouncing him, moreover, as 
a person utterly ignorant in Talmudic learning. 
After several successful attempts to delay the pro- 
ceedings, Rohling preferred to withdraw, thus 
tacitly ‘acknowledging defeat (see BLoop Accu- 
SATION), 

At this time, 1883, Bloch founded a periodical, 
“ Oesterreichische Wochenschrift,” with the aim 
to defend the political rights of the Jews, to refute 
unjust attacks, and to inspire its readers with cour- 
age and faith in the conflict that had been forced 
upon them. Bloch also attended several meetings 
held by workingmen, and lectured with some suc- 
cess on the Talmudic principles of labor and on the 
laboring classes in the Old Testament. 


After the death, at Cracow, in 1884, of the chief 
rabbi S, Schreiber, who had been deputy for Kolo- 
meain parliament, Bloch was elected as his successor; 
in 1885 he was reclected, and after a hard struggle 
with Dr. Byk, in 1891 he was elected 
for the third time. Asamember of the 
Chamber of Deputies he withdrew 
from his rabbinical post in order to 
devote himself entirely to his public functions and 
journalistic labors: 

In 1898, instigated by one Deckert, an anti-Semitic 
pastor in Vienna, a baptized Jew named Paulus 
Meyer declared in the * Vaterland? of May 11 that 
a number of Russian rabbis from Lentschna had 
performed a ritual murder in his presence. In the 
name of the children of these rabbis, Bloch at once . 
instituted criminal proceedings against Deckert, 
Meyer, and the publisher of the paper, and on trial, 
Sept. 15, a conspiracy was unmasked and the three 
defendants were sentenced to heavy punishment. 

When in 1896 Christian socialism had gained a 
strong footing in parliament, and the government 
had commenced to recognize the Socialist party, 
Bloch was sacrificed and everything imaginable 
was done to prevent his reelection. Through the 
combined efforts of the government, the Christian- 
Socialist party, and the Polish club (party of Polish 
deputies), all of whom supported the election of the 
Jewish burgomaster of Kolomea, Bloch failed of re- 
election. Since that time he has devoted himself 
exclusively to journalism. Bloch published the fol- 
lowing works: “Ursprung und Entstehung des 
Buches Kohelet,” Bamberg, 1872; “Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Sammlung der Alt-Testa- 
mentlichen Litteratur,” Leipsic, 1875; 
* Die Juden in Spanien,” Leipsic, 1876; 
* Hellenistische Bestandtheile im Bib- 
lischen Kanon,” 2d ed., Vienna, 1880; “ Quellen und 
Parallelen zu Lessing’s Nathan," 2d ed., Vienna, 
1881; “ Jean Bodin, ein Vorliiufer Lessing’s,” Vienna, 
1882; “Drei Streitschriften Gegen Prof, Rohling," 
Vienna, 1882-83; “Die Arbeiter bei Griechen, 
Römern, und Palestinensern," Vienna, 1882; *Ele- 
mentarschule, oder Erziehungswesen bei den Alten 
Völkern,” Vienna, 1883; * Armenpflege und Heimats- 
recht, eine Social-Talmud. Studie," Vienna, 1884; 
“ Einblicke in die Geschichte der Entstehung der 
Talmudischen Literatur," Vienna, 1884; “Aus der 
Vergangenheit für die Gegenwart,” Vienna, 1886; 
“ Acten und Gutachten im Processe Rohling-Bloci,” 
Vienna, 1892; “Open Letter to My Esteemed Col- 
leagues of the Italian Parliament," London, 1895 
(published also in Italian and German); “Talmud 
und Judenthum in der Oesterreichischen Volksver- 
trebung," Vienna, 1900 (parliamentary speeches). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, s.v. 


S. W. REI. 


BLOCH, JULIENNE: French educator and 
writer; died Nov. 12, 1868. She was the eldest and 
most distinguished daughter of Simon Bloch, 
founder and director of the journal *L'Univers 
Israélite? ; the other three daughters being Pauline, 
Jenny, and Héléne. When only sixteen years of 
age Julienne received a license to teach, and hav- 


Becomes 
Deputy. 
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Works. 


| ing a natural gift for instructing, she devoted 
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herself to the education of her young coreligionists. 
Por two years, when she was about twenty-five years 
sf age, she directed the institution for young girls 
at Lyons, founded in 1857 by the Jewish community 
of thatcity, Afterward she taught in the establish- 
ment of her sister, Mme. Pereira, at Passy. 

Under the title * Lettres Parisiennes,” Mlle. Bloch 
published, from June, 1854, to Aug., 1861, a series 
of articles in her father's paper (*L'Univers," vols. 
ix.-xvii). “Nothing could be more suitable, ” says 
her panegyrist, M. Maurice Bloch (26. 1895, part i., 
li. 32), “than the title of these letters, for they show 
ine French wit, and, moreover, wit of the best 
quality. They remind me of the letters of Mme. 
Emile de Girardin.” 

g M, S. 


Me 


BLOCH, LOUIS, or LEO: Swiss educator ; 
born in 1864; since 1896 privat-docent in archeol- 
ogy and mythology at the University of Zurich. 
Bloch has written extensively on classical life and 
literature, Latin and Greek mythology, archeology, 
and on religious customs. His more important 
works are: “Der Kult und die Mysterien von Eleu- 
sis,” Hamburg, 1896, and “ Römische Altertums- 
kunde,” Leipsic, 1898. The latter manual presents 
a complete history of the ancient Roman political 
institutions and customs of the people, and an ac- 
count of the private life, religion, and culture of the 
Romans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Männer und 
Frauen, part xiii., p. 170, Leipsic, 1900 


s. l A. M. F. 


BLOCH, LUDWIG: German dramatist; born 
at Berlin Dec. 6, 1859; son of the theatrical pub- 
lisher Eduard. Bloch was educated at the Frie- 
drich-Wilhelm Gymnasium, entering his father's 
business in 1875. Six years later he traveled through 
Great Britain, France, and the United States, resu- 
ming work with his father in 1883. He is the au- 
thor of: (1) “Dekorirt,” a comedy; (9) “Am 
Stammtisch,” a farce under the pseudonym R. 
Elbe; (8) “Frisch Durch die Welt,” a musical com- 
position; (4) ^ Am Wickeltisch,” a musical composi- 
tion; (5) “Werther und Lotte," for piano. In his 
capacity as editor of his father's publications, Bloch 
has produced various popular works relating to the 
stage. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Das Geistige Berlin, 1897, p. 82. 
S. E. Ms. 


BLOCH, MARCUS ELIEZER: German ich- 
thyologist and physician; born at Ansbach in 1723; 
died in Carlsbad Aug. 6, 1799. His parents, being 
very poor, gave him hardly any education, so that 
on arriving at manhood he was almost illiterate, and 
till the age of nineteen could not even read German. 
Some knowledge of Hebrew and rabbinical litera- 
ture enabled him, however, to obtain a teacher's 
position in the house of a Jewish surgeon in Ham- 
burg. Here he learned German thoroughly and 
mastered some Latin, taking up also the study of 
anatomy. Scientific enthusiasm being thus aroused, 
Bloch went to Berlin, where, with remarkable zeal, 
he devoted himself to the study of all branches of 
natural science and medicine, being supported by 
some relatives. After taking the degree of M.D. at 
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Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1747, he settled in Berlin 

and practised his profession for many years. 

In 1774 Bloch published a volume of medical 
treatises, “Medicinische Bemerkungen, Nebst einer 
Abhandlung vom Pyrmonter Sauerbrunnen,” Berlin, 
1774; butafter that he devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to research in 
natural science, espe- 
cially in ichthyology. 
Travel increased his 
knowledge, and he 
made a fine collection 
of specimens of fishes, 
which, upon his death, 
was acquired by the 
Prussian government 
and presented to the 
Academy of Science, S SR 
now to be seen in the A EO 
Berlin Zoological Mu- SSNs 
seum. In 1781 Bloch Marcus E. Bloch. 
published “ Die Oeko- 
nomische Naturgeschichte der Fische Deutschlands, 
Besonders des Preussischen Staates,” followed in 
1782-84 by *Oekonomische Naturgeschichte der 
Fische Deutschlands”; and during 1785-95 these 
works were completed by his “Naturgeschichte 
Auslündischer Fische." These series of publica- 
tions, under the general title “Allgemeine Natur- 
geschichte der Fische,” Berlin, 1781-95, 12 vols., 
provided with 482 excellent plate-illustrations, 
formed the principal work on ichthyology in the 
eighteenth century. But this great work, which 
Bloch began to publish at his own-expense, would 
not have been finished were it not for the enthusiasm 
that the enterprise roused throughout Germany, it 
being regarded as almost a national affair; so much 
so indeed that all the princes and patrons of science 
participated in the publication expenses of the last 
six volumes, each plate bearing the name of the per- 
son at whose cost it had been prepared. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the science of ichthyology 
has since been altogether modified, and that, al- 
though splendidly characterizing the fishes of Ger- 
many, the work is not always precise in the descrip- 
tion of fishes inhabiting waters outside that country, 
it still possesses great value, particularly on account 
of the illustrations. The “Allgemeine Naturge- 
schichte der Fische” was translated by Lavaux into 
French, Berlin, 1785. In a prize-essay on the gen- 
eration of intestinal worms and the means of their 
extermination, entitled “Abhandlung von der Er- 
zeugung der Eingeweidewürmer und den Mitteln 
Wider Dieselben," published in Berlin, 1782, and in 
Strasburg, 1788—a problem proposed by the Copen- 
hagen Royal Academy of Sciences—Bloch proved 
that these worms were hereditary. He left an in- 
complete scheme of an ichthyological system, pub- 
lished after his death by I. G. Schneider under the 
title “Systema Iehthyologie Iconibus CX. Tilus- 
tratum,” Berlin, 1801. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Orient, 1840, pp. 214, 215: Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie, Leipsic, 1875; Brockhaus, Konversd- 
tions-Levikon; M. Misbaud, Biographie Universelle. Paris, 
1843; D'Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Universelle: Max 
E in Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. Vienna, 
S B. B. 
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BLOCH, MATTITHIAH  ASHKENAZI: 
Cabalist; lived at Jerusalem in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ablind adherent and indefatigable apostle of 
Shabbethai Zebi, he was appointed by him one of 
his prophets charged with the announcement of the 
Redemption. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sasportas, Zizat Nobel Zebi, p. 13; Kahana, 
Eben ha-To*im, p. 14; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 199, 202. 
K. I. Br. 
BLOCH, MAURICE: French educator and 

writer; born at Colmar, Alsace, Aug. 5, 18538. He 

received his first education at the Jewish communal 
school of his native city, of which his father, Jo- 
seph Bloch, was director. Thence he passed to 
the lyceum, and after the Franco-Prussian war fin- 
ished his studies at Paris. He became “agrégé des 
lettres” in 1881. After teaching at the Ecole 

Monge, he became director of the Ecole Bischofts- 

heim in 1883. He has acted as director and juror 

at severalinternational expositions. Heisa laureate 
of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
and an officer of public instruction. 

Bloch has written numerous reports, and lectured 
especially for the Société des Etudes Juives, which 
has published his addresses, including “La Femme 
Juive dans le Roman et dans le Théâtre”; *L'COEuvre 
Scolaire des Juifs Francais"; “Les Vertus Militaires 
des Juifs”; “Les Juifs et la Prospérité Publique.? 
Among his books for young people are * Les Méres 
des Grands Hommes” and “Epouses et Sœurs,” 
whieh have been very well received and have passed 
through several editions (Paris, Delagrave). He is 
also the author of " Femmes d'Alsace " (Paris, Fisch- 
bacher), and has contributed to various Jewish and 
non-Jewish journals and reviews. 

Bloch has been a member of a number of bodies 
interested in the education of the young. S. 


BLOCH (BALLAGI), MORITZ: Hungarian 
Christian theologian and lexicographer; born March 
18, 1815, at Inócz, Zemplén, Hungary ; died Sept. 1, 
1891, at Budapest. He was the son of a tenant- 
farmer, from whom he received his first instruction 
in the Bible and the Talmud. After continuing his 
Talmudic studies at Nagyvárad and Papa, Bloch 
taught at Moór and Surány, where he became ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Roman classics. Dur- 
ing 1837 and 1838 he attended lectures in geometry 
and higher mathematics at the University of Pest, 
and at the same time began his literary activity by 
contributing articles to the “ Pester Tageblatt" and 
by his * Hasznos Mulatságok " (Useful Talks), which 
were favorably received. The talented author was 
recognized as a new champion of the Hungarian 
national cause. Bloch as Jew could, however. 
not obtain a diploma; he therefore, in the fall 
of 1839, went to Paris, to continue his studies. 
In his absence a memorable agitation in favor of 
the emancipation of the Jews was brought forward 
in the Hungarian Parliament (1840), and Bloch was 
by men in authority considered as the man fit to 
awaken interest for the cause in Jewish circles. 
Thereupon he wrote his pamphlet, “A Zsidókról” 
(On the Jews), and, at the instance of Baron Joseph 
Eötvös, returned to Hungary in order to devote him- 
self to religious literature and the Magyarizing of 
the Jews. In 1840-41 Bloch published his Hun- 
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garian translation of the Pentateuch with philolog- 
ical and explaantory notes. After the appearance 
of the first book of the Pentateuch, Sept. 5, 1840, he 
was appointed corresponding member of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Science in recognition of his 
patriotic and scientific endeavors. His “Nyelvé. 
szeti Nyomozások" (Philologie Investigations) ap- 
peared in 1841, and was followed in quick succession 
by *Ungarischer Unterricht in der Kleinkinder- 
schule,” Ofen, 1841; “Jiszrael Könyörgései Egész 
Evre," i. Rész (Israel's Prayers for the Whole Year, 
Ist part) Buda, 1841; “Elsö Jésok” (The First 
Prophets); the Book of Joshua, Hungarian transla- 
tion with commentary, Buda, 1842; “ Ausführliche 
Theoretisch-Praktische Grammatik der Ungarischen 
Sprache," Pest, 1842. 

In addition to his literary work, Bloch devoted his 
attention to the establishment of a Hungarian rab- 
binical seminary, in which he interested, among 
others, Count Stefan Széchenyi, and which he advo- 
cated in the * Pesti Hirlap,” the then most influen- 
tial organ of liberal Hungary. As the plan miscar- 
ried, Bloch again left Hungary; going to Tübingen 
to study theology under Ewald, Baur, and others. 
He was baptized in Notzingen May 11, 1848, and 
from that time to the end of his life associated with 
Josef Szekács and others. Bloch worked for the 
cause of Protestantism. In 1844 he accepted a call 
to the Protestant college of Szarvas. He remained 
in this position until the Revolution of 1848, when 
he became secretary to Görgei; later on he occupied 
a similar post in the Ministry of War. 

Bloch's literary activity embraced religion, theol- 
ogy, politics, and philology. In 1851 he became 
professor of theology in Budapest; in 1858 he 
founded in that city the “ Protestantische Kirchen- 
und Schulzeitung," which soon became the principal 
organ of liberal Protestantism in Hungary. His 
books, *Die Protestantenfrage in Ungarn und die 
Politik Oesterreichs," Hamburg, 1860; “Tajéko- 
zás ” (Expositor), 1863; and * The Struggle of Prot- 
estantism Against Ultramontanism ” (in Hungarian, 
1869), advocated the same liberal policy. He founded 
many institutions of Hungarian Protestantism, and 
as professor, writer, and editor contributed largely 
to the material and intellectual growth of that 
Church, which regarded him as one of its most emi- 
nent supporters and representatives. Bloch’s chief 
services, however, were rendered to the Hungarian 
language, which he cultivated throughout his life. 
His grammars, readers, and lexicons were for a long 


time important factors of Hungarian culture, and 


have materially aided the Magvarizing of Hungary. 
Although superseded in part by more recent works, 
his “Ausführliche Theoretisch-Praktische Gram- 
matik der Ungarischen und Deutschen Sprache” 
(8th ed., Budapest, 1880); * Vollständiges Wörter- 
buch der Ungarischen und Deutschen Sprache” (5th 
ed., 26. 1882): “Collection of Hungarian Proverbs 
and Sayings" (Hungarian, 2 vols., 2 ed., db. 1855) 
are still of value. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Levikon; Meyer. Konversations-Lec- 
ikon. 
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BLOCH, MOSES: Frenchrabbi; born at Wint- 
zenheim, Upper Alsace, Jan. 2, 1854; died Nov., 
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1901; educated at the Lycée Colmar, the Paris Rab- 
yinical Seminary, and the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, 
«here he studied Arabic. He wasrabbi of Remire- 
mont (Vosges) from 1878 to 1888; assistant secretary 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle; assistant pro- 
fessor of Arabic at the Paris Rabbinical Seminary 
from 1886 to 1888. In that year he was appointed 
rabbi at Versailles, which position he held until his 
death, He prepared a French translation in four 
volumes of the Mahzor (“Traduction Francaise du 
Mahzor Selon le Rite du Temple de la Rue de la Vic- 
toire à Paris, pour Toute Année”). Bloch also trans- 
ated into French the third, fourth, and fifth volumes 
of the “History of the Jews” by Graetz, 1888-97, as 
wellas Gross's “Gallia Judaica," 1897. In 1888 he 
published the Arabie text, with Hebrew annotations, 
of Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot"; and he was 
a contributor to the *Revue des Etudes Juives" 
(vols. i. and v.) and to * L'Univers Israélite." §. 


BLOCH, MOSES: German rabbi; born at Gai- 
lingen, Baden, in 1805; died at Buchau March 38, 
1841. He pursued his Talmudical studies at En- 
dingen, Manheim, and Carlsruhe, and then entered 
the University of Heidelberg. After passing his 
examination for the rabbinate, he first became as- 
sistant rabbi at Oberdorf, Württemberg (1829), and 
then rabbi at Buchau (1884). Bloch belonged to the 
liberal religious party. In addition to a few ser- 
mons, he published an essay upon Jewish fasts in 
Geiger’s “ Jüdische Zeitschrift” (iv. 176 et seq.). 

8. M. K. 


BLOCH, MOSES LOB: Rector of the rabbin- 
ical seminary at Budapest; born at Ronsperg (Bohe- 
mia) Feb. 15, 1815. Among hisancestors were Isaac, 
rabbi at Cracow; the grandson of the latter, Phine- 
has Selig, author of the "'Ateret Paz"; and the 
latter’s son, Aryeh Lów, a well-known Talmudist, 
who was the father of Eleazar Low, the author of 
* Shemen Rokeah.” 

After studying under Philipp Kohner, a pupil of 
Ezekiel Landau, district rabbi of Pilsen, Bloch was 
entrusted to the care of his uncle, Wolf Lów, author 
of the “Sha‘are Torah." Löw, who guided the 
boy's studies for seven years (1827-34) in his house 
at Gross-Tapolesány (Hungary), is often quoted in 
hisnephew’s lectures. On graduating from the gym- 
nasium at Pilsen, he went in 1840 to the University 
of Prague, and was appointed a rabbi at Wotitz in 
1841, when he married Anna Weishut (died 1986). 
Ile was called as rabbi to Hermanmiestec, Bohe- 
mia, in 1852, and to Leipnik, Moravia, in 1856, where 
he remained until Oct., 1877. In that year he was 
called as professor and rector to the Rabbinical Sem- 
inary at Budapest. 

Bloch published the following works: (1) “Sha- 
‘are Torat ha-Tekanot” (“Die Institutionen des 
Judenthums nach der in den Quellen Angegebenen 
Geschichtlichen Reihenfolge Geordnet und Entwik- 
kelt”), 4 vols., Vienna and Cracow, 1879-1902, 3 
vols., Budapest, 1902; (2) “Das Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dische Polizeirecht ” (special print from the “ Annual 
Report” of the Rabbinical Seminary), Budapest, 
1879; (8) * Die Ethik in der Halacha” (also in Hun- 
garian; appeared in the “Annual Report” of the 

III.—17 


Seminary for 1885), Leipsic, 1886; (4) " Das Mosaisch- 
Talmudische Erbrecht " (in the “ Annual Report” for 
1889); (5) “Sefer Sha‘are Teshubot Maharam" (“Die 
Bisher Unedirten Responsa des R. Meir von Rothen- 
burg "), Berlin, 1891 (* Mekize Nirdamim ” publica- 
tions); (6) “Der Vertrag nach Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dischem Rechte” (from the “Annual Report” for 
1893), Budapest, 1898; (7) “Das Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dische Besitzrecht" (from the “ Annual Report " for 
1897). The works published in the reports of the 
Landes-Rabbinerschule (National Rabbinieal School) 
have all appeared also in the Hungarian language. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Block Mózes. Rabbi (Festschrift zu Ehren 
Sr. Ehrwürden des Herrn Rabbiners Moses Bloch Amliss- 
lich Seines 80. Geburtstages), edited by the professors of 
the Rabbinical Seminary, 19595. 

A. F. -G. 


8. 

BLOCH, PHILIP: Rabbiand author; born in 
Prussia May 80, 1841. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, and under Frankel, Gratz, and Jacob 
Bernays at the Jewish Theological Seminary; grad- 
uated as Ph.D. in 1864; and received his rabbinical 
degree in 1807. He organized a Jewish congrega- 
tional school at Munich in 1869; and became rabbi 
of the Israelitische Brüdergemeinde at Posen in 
1871. Interested at first in religio-philosophic and 
haggadic studies, he devoted himself later to his- 
toric researches on the Jews of Poland. 

Bloch is the author of the following works: 
“Glauben und Wissen," a translation of the intro- 
duction and first book of Saadia’s * Emunot we- 
De‘ot,” 1879; “Die Willensfreibeit von Chasdai 
Kreskas," which is chap. v. of the second treatise 
of the “Or Adonai” translated and explained, 1979; 
“Die Generalprivilegien der Polnischen Juden- 
schaft,” 1892; “Geschichte der Entwickelung der 
Kabbalah und der Jüdischen Religionsphilosophie," 
1894; “Heinrich Gritz, a Memoir,” 1898—prefatory 
to the index volume (vi.) of the American edition of 
Griitz’s history. Among the numerous essays which 
he contributed to the various magazines may be 
mentioned: “Studien zur Haggadah,” contributed to 
* Monatsschrift," 1885, pp. 166 et seg.; * Die Piskoth 
für die Drei  Trauersabbathe, sw, Uebersetzt 
und Erlüutert," in “Festschrift zum Achtzigsten 
Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneider's, " 1896, pp. 41 e£ 
seg. ; “Die Sage von Saul Wahl, dem Eintagskónig 
von Polen," in “Zeitschrift der Historischen Gesell- 
schaft für die Provinz Posen,” 1889, p. 233; * Juden- 
wesen, Jahr 1798," in “Das Urkunden und Akten- 
stücke zur Organisation Stidpreussens,” 1895, p. 591. 

The following sketch-pedigree gives the descent 
of Dr. Philip Bloch: 

Jacob Bloch (died about 1680) 


Jonathan (died 5th of Iyyar, 1722) 


Zebi Hirz (died 27th of Adar, 1769) 


Jonathan (died 


Solomon Jacob Feiwel (died 4th of 
(died in (died in SthofSiwan, 1801) Kislew, 1804) 
London) Philadel- = Gütel Gratz, 

phia) sister of Michael jacob Koppel (died 


ben Salman 
Gratz (see 
GRATZ COLLEGE) 


10th of Adar, 1842) 


Jekuthiel Salman 
(died 16th of She- 
bat. 1846) 


Philip Bloch 


Bloch 


Bilicod 
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All of these were Talmudists, but the most im- 
portant was 

Jonathan Bloch: Founder of the Congregation 
Langendorf in Russia; bought a cemetery, and had 
a Talmudic school from which were graduated some 
well-known rabbis. 

S. Ix 

BLOCH, ROSINE: French singer; born in 
Paris in 1844; daughter of a merchant. She was 
very beautiful aud had a magnificent mezzo- 
soprano voice. She studied at the Conservatoire, 
and received in 1865 the first prize for singing and 
the first prize for opera. Finding an engagement 
soon after at the Opera in Paris, she made a brilliant 
début in the rôle of Azucena in “Il Trovatore.” In 
1867 she created the róle of Chloris, in * La Fiancée 
de Corinthe,” by Duprato; and in 1878 that of Cla- 
ribel in “La Coupe du Roi de Thule,” by Diaz. 
When, in 1880, * Aida” was put on the stage, bioch 
undertook with great success the rôle of Amneris. 
For fifteen years she was a member of the Opera 
at Paris. 

She might have attained to the foremost rank in 
grand opera had her magnificent voice been sup- 
plemented by a temperament less cold and by a 
more pronounced dramatic instinct. 

g | A. A. G. 


BLOCH, SAMSON (SIMSON) B. ISAAC 
HA-LEVI: Galician author; born in Kulikow, near 
Lemberg, 1782; died there Oct. 7, 1845. Hereceived 
the usual Talmudical education, but was also suf- 
ciently instructed in the Bible and Hebrew grammar, 
things uncommon in the Galician curriculum of those 
times. In the house of his uncle, Baruch Zebi Neu, 
Bloch made the acquaintance of his uncle's illustrious 
pupil, Nachman Krochmal, who was three years his 
junior, and their friendship, which ripened as the 
years went on, lasted till Krochmal's death in 1840. 
Bloch married while very young, and engaged in 
business without any training or knowledge of the 
world. Success under such circumstances was almost 
impossible; and he was thrown or drifted from one 
occupation into another, remaining poor all his life. 
But his thirst for knowledge and his firm resolve to 
make & name for himself in literature helped him 
to bear with fortitude all the vicissitudes of fortune. 
He studied in his leisure time and familiarized him- 
self with German and other languages, also with 
many Jewish and non-Jewish commentaries on the 
Bible. | 

Bloch early became an enthusiastic devotee of the 
“Haskalah.” His first literary attempt was the 
publication of the epistle which Solomon b. Adret 
wrote against the study of philosophy, especially by 
young men, and the famous response by the poet 
Jedaiah Penini or Bedersi, which is known as 
* Hitnazlut ha-Bedarshi " (Bedersi’s Defense of Philo- 
sophieal Studies) Lemberg, 1809. The letters are 
preceded by a long introduction in which Bloch 
throws much light on the controversy which shook 
Judaism to its foundations early in the fourteenth 
century. 

In 1812 Bloch was called to Vienna to fill the 
place of corrector in the Hebrew printing-establish- 
ment of Anton Schmid, made vacant by the death 
of the grammarian Ben Ze'eb. "There he translated 


into Hebrew Manasseh b. Israel's ^ Vindieie Ju. 

deorum" from the German translation of it by 

Dr. Marcus Herz, and published it with àn intro. 

duction and a biographical sketch of the author 

(Vienna, 1818). He was compelled by family affairs 

to return to Kulikow, and, after several years of 

continual struggle with poverty, he listened to the 

advice of his friends Krochmal and Rapoport, and 

took up the writing of Hebrew books as a profession. 

In 1822 appeared the first volume of his important 
work, *Shebile ‘Olam” (Paths of the World), a de- 

scription of the geography and the nations of Asia 
(Zolkiev). It still has a literary if not a scientific 
value on account of its incomparable style and of 
the attacks on the folly and superstition of the East- 

ern nations contained therein, which were really in- 
tended for fools and deluded people nearer home. | 
The second volume (Africa) is even better than the 
first, and is interspersed with biographies of Alfasi, 

Maimonides, and other famous Jews who were born 
or lived in Africa (Zolkiev, 1827). 

Bloch made a journey through Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and Austria, in order to obtain sub- 
scriptions for his work. He was honored and as- 
sisted by the enlightened wherever he came; but the 
treatment accorded to Hebrew authors by the geu- 
eral publie, especially by the ignorant among the 
wealthy classes, so disgusted him that he never 
finished the volume on Europe, although the divi- 


‘sions containing descriptions of Spain, Portugal, 


and part of France were already written. His last 
years were spent in poverty and disappointment, 
the dreariness and lonesomeness of his native city 
being rather accentuated than relieved by his occa- 
sional visits to the neighboring cities of Lemberg 
and Zolkiev. He died in Kulikow, leaving his nine- 
year-old daughter to the guardianship of his inti- 
mate friend R. Hirsch Chajes of Zolkiev. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, Bloch also 
translated into Hebrew Zunz's biography of Rashi, 
to which he wrote an introduction and many notes 
(Lemberg, 1840). This work bears unmistakable 
traces of decadence, both in style and virility. He 
also wrote many letters on literature which appeared 
in various Hebrew periodicals and collections, The 
most important of them is probably the one about 
philosophy and on Kant, in “Kerem Hemed,” v. 1, 
letter 84. The unfinished part of his geography of 
Europe was published under the title *Zehab 
Sheba” (The Gold of Sheba) (SBH. = Samson Bloch 
ha-Levi, Lemberg, 1855). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Meller, in Kokbe Yizhah. v. 7, 8. 9; R 


Hirsch Chajes, in Allg. Zeit. des Judenthwme, v. 9, No. 41; 
Taviov, Mibhar ha-Sifrut, p. 63, Piotrkov, 1899; Zunz. On 
the Geographical Literature of the Jews, English transla- 
tion in vol, ii. of Asher's edition of Zhe Itinerary of Rabhi 
Benjamin of Tudela, pp. 295, 296; Bader, Zer Perahim, pp. 
15-20, Warsaw, 1896. 


S, P. Wr. 
BLOEMFONTEIN. See SOUTH AFRICA. 


BLOGG or BLOCH, SOLOMON BEN 
EPHRAIM: Germanauthor; native of Neuwügen 
in Hanover; died Feb. 11, 1858. He was a teacher 
of the Hebrew language, and founded Telgener’s 
printing-press at Hanover in 1827. At the time of 
his death he was nearly eighty years old, and had 
been engaged in literary labors for forty-five years. 
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His printing-press was noted for the scientific accu- 

racy of its productions, Many of his works are im- 

sortant for the history of the Hebrew language and 

literature. Blogg wrote: * Abrégé de la Grammaire 

]Hebraique," Berlin, 1810; “ Erster Unterricht in der 

Englischen Sprache," Hanover, 1813; “Moses, der 

Vertraute der Gottheit,” 4b, 1824; “ Hebritische 

Grammatik für Anfänger,” tb. 1825; “ Griindliche 

Beweise, wie der Jude bei einer Eidesleistung Ge- 

sonnen Ist,” 20. 1826; “Geschichte der Hebritischen 

Sprache und Literatur Nebst einem Anhange, die 

Targumim Betreffend,” 2d ed., 2b. 1826. 
fe edited “Sammlung Aller Gebrituche, Obser- 

vanzen und Gebetformeln der Heutigen Polnischen 

und Deutschen Israeliten für das Ganze Jahr, Ur- 
sprünglich Verfasst von Salm. London, aber Be- 
reichert und Vielfach Verdeutscht,” ib. 1880. This 
work of London appeared in Hebrew at Amsterdam 
in 1744, and was published in Jüdisch-Deutsch at 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, in 1799. Blogg’s * Binyan 

Shelomoh, Ædificium Salomonis" (čb. 18831), treats 

of the Hebrew language and the Talmud in their 

historical aspects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bihl. Jud. i. 122 et seq.; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. 2d. ed., pp. 33 ct seq., ib. 1891-95; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 802: idem, Bibl. Handbuch, 
. 93, ib. 1859; idem, Hebr. Bibl. i. 16, Bertin, 1858 ; idem, in 
Tercelitisene Letterbode, 1883, ix. 48; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. 1867, p. 193; Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 232, 
Amsterdam, 1879. 


G, A. M. E. 

BLOIS (DNDI, weinen, eoa, DD, vos 
wyda): Capital of the department of Loir-et-Cher, 
France. Although of small importance itself, Blois 
occupies a prominent place in Jewish history through 
the somber drama of which it was, in 1171, the 
theater. 

On the testimony of a Christian servant of the 
mayor, a Judzeophobe, the Jews of Blois were ac- 
cused of having crucified a Christian child for the 
Passover, and of having then thrown the body into 
the river. Count Theobald thereupon commanded 
that all the Jews should be cast into prison, with the 
exception of a woman named Pulcelina, for whom 
he entertained a particular affection. At first the 
accused hoped to escape by paying heavy ransom. 
Indeed, the count sent a Jew of Chartres to nego- 
tiate concerning the price of their acquittal. Buta 
priest intervened, beseeching the count to punish 
the Jews severely should the accusation be well 
founded. As the accused could not be easily con- 
victed, the authorities determined to submit the 
witness to the water test. The mayor's servant was 
conveyed to the river and there placed in a boat 
filled with water, As he did not sink, the count and 
the populace were convinced that his statement was 
true; and consequently all the members of the Jew- 
ish congregation were condemned to death by fire. 
When they were brought to the auto da fé, a priest 
begged them to embrace Christianity and thus pre- 
serve their lives; but, with very few exceptions, 
they refused, and died (May 26, 1171) in the flames 
while chanting the prayer “‘Alenu,” containing the 
profession of faith'in one God (Pulcelina died with 
the others). 

This was the first time in France that the Jews 
had been aceused of using blood in their Passover. 
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The auniversary of this martyrdom was decreed by 
R. Tam as à fast-day. Four dirges, composed by 
Hillel ben Jacob, Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn, Ger- 
shom ben Isaac, and Menahem ben Jacob of Worms, 
and inserted in the selihot, perpetuated the memory 
of this sad event. The “Memorbuch” of Mayence 
has preserved the names of the martyrs: 

Baruch; Baruch ben Menahem; Isaac ben Eliezer; Jehiel 
ben Isaac ha-Kohen ; a pious rabbi, disciple of R. Samuel, prob- 
ably Rashbam (compare "Gallia Judaica," p. 117) ; Jekuthiel 
ben Judah; a rabbi, disciple of R. Samuel; Judah ben Aaron 
(brother of Isaac of Treves); Judah ben Meir; Judah ben Sam- 
uel; Moses ben Nun; Samuel ben Menahem: the young Pan- 
yan; Bona (wife of Samuel the hazan); Eiguelina; Hanna 
(daughter of R. Samuel); Hanna (with her little daughter born 
in the auto da fé); Leah (wife of R. Samuel), and her two 
daughters, Miriam and Miriam (wife of R. Judah); Rachel; 
Sarah: Zephora : Zephora, 

The same “ Memorbuch ? mentions another auto da 
fé of Blois which took place in 1298, during the Rind- 
fleisch persecutions. It is, however, ditticult to be- 
lieve that Jews ever settled there after this event. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bourquet, Recueil des Historiens de Gaule 

et de la France, xiii. 315; Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn, in 

Stern’s Quellen. zur Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, ii. 

58-78: Gross. Gallia Judaica, p. 111; Neubauer, in Rev. Et. 

Juives, iv. 12; Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 16, 17, 67; 

Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vi. 183 et seq. 


G. I. Bn. 

BLOOD.—Biblical Data: The importance of 
blood for the continuance of life must have been 
recognized even in most remote antiquity and 
under the most primitive conditions. Any one 
could see that the death of wild animals during the 
chase and of slaughtered domestic animals was due 
to loss of blood. Almost every one had occasion, 
more or less frequently, to notice that wounded men 
became unconscious after having lost a certain 
amount of blood, and that they died if the bleeding 
didnot cease. “Toshed blood” is therefore synony- 
mous with “to kill,” “to murder,” and guilt for a 
person’s death is expressed by “damim,” plural of 
“dam” (blood). For instance, in Josh. ii. 19 the 
spies say to Rahab: “ And it shall be that whosoever 
shall go out of the doors of thy house into the street, 
his blood shall be upon his head [wena wo], and 
we will be guiltless: and whosoever shall be with 
thee in the house, his blood shall be on our head 
MVN sot}. if any hand be upon him.” So long 
as the blood circulates, the man or the animal lives; 
hence the assertion: “The life [Hebr., ^ soul?] of 
the flesh is in the blood [Nn O72 Awa VD] (Lev. | 
xvii. 11), and (verse 14), “it is the life [Hebr., “soul *] 
of allflesh ”; R. V., “the blood thereof is all one with 
the life thereof.” Even of animals it is said, “the 
lite [Hebr., “soul”] of all flesh is the blood thereof 
[Nin wt Tw 63 t'e3]" (G5.), and “the blood is the 
life [wasn Nin on)” (Deut. xii. 23; compare Gen. 
ix. 4). The blood, then, is the seat of life or of the 
soul All life originates in the breath of a being 
which God Himself sends forth: “Thou sendest forth 
thy spirit, they are created ? (Ps. civ. 


Blood an 30); “Thou takest away their breath, 
Object they die” (2d. 99). It is therefore easy 
of Awe. to understand how blood became an 


object of sacred awe; nor is it difficult 
to explain the origin of the prohibition against the 
partaking of the blood of beasts or birds, or of meat 
that is still full of blood—a prohibition repeatedly 


Blood 
Blood Accusation 
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and explicitly emphasized in the Old Testament 
(Gen. ix. 4; Lev. iii. 1%, vii. 26, xvii. 10, xix. 26; 
Deut. xii. 16, 98; xv. 93). That this law was really 
observed, and that its transgression was regarded as 
a sin, is proved by I Sam. xiv. 32 et seg.; Ezek. 
xxxiii 25: Judith xi. 12. The apostle (Acts xv. 29: 
compare xv. 20, xxi. 25) exhorts the Gentiles to “ab- 
stain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled.” The ordinances refer- 
ring to blood, “ aréyeodae aiparoc kai miukrQv," were 
obeyed by the Judieo-Christians from the very first 
(compare Clementine, *' Homilies,” vii. 4; Siby lines, 
ii. 96), but by the Gentiles only after the historie 


books of the New Testament, and especially the . 


Acts, were declared to be canonical In J. G. 
Sommer’s “Das Aposteldekret? (ii. 46, 60 ef seg., 
Königsberg, 1889) it is shown how the decree in 
Acts xv. 99, under the influence of the Torah and of 
the Jews that were consulted, led to a new cere- 
monial law, the import of which may be gathered 
from the penitential ordinances, “Libri Pæniten- 
tiales.” It may be incidentally remarked that the 
Koran also forbids the eating of blood (sura v. 4; 
compare ii. 175, xvi. 115). 

In addition to their naturalaversion to the tasting 

of blood, the Jews had another reason for abstaining 
from it, which is indicated in Lev. xvii. 11, where 
God says: *Ihave given it [the blood] to you upon 
the altar to make an atonement for your souls." 
God, in His mercy, ordained that blood should be 
a means of atonement; for which reason its place 
is upon the altar, and man shall not taste of it 
(compare also K. C. W. F. Bahr, “Symbolik des 
Mositischen Cultus, "ii. 200 et seq., Heidelberg, 1839). 
-———In Rabbinical Literature: In conformity 
with the general development of Judaism after 
Ezra, the Jews of later times multiplied and inten- 
sified the commands against partaking of blood 
(compare especially Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 
65-68) There are very explicit directions re- 
garding the elimination of blood from food, such 
as the soaking and salting of meat to be prepared 
for the table (compare ELEAZAR OF WORMS, in 
“Rokeah”:  Naphtali Benet, in ^ Sefer Berit 
Melah,” Prague, 1816; Ludwig Stern, “Die Vor- 
schriften der Thora,” § 18, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1882: compare also Drerary Laws). In the med- 
icine of the Talmud blood plays a purely negative 
part. Compare the sentence in D. B. 58b: " At the 
head of death stand I, the blood; at the head of all 
remedies stand I, the wine." In other words, most 
diseases arise in the blood, Blood is therefore not 
considered a remedy ; but, on the contrary, bleeding 
and cupping (that is, the removal of blood) are rec- 
ommended as modes of treatment (compare Leopold 
Low, “Gesammelte Schriften," iii. 975-919, Bzeg- 
edin, 1893). 
In Folk-Lore: The supreme importance of 
blood for human and animal life explains its promi- 
nence in folk-lore, where it is employed for the con- 
firmation of compacts, for remedial, superstitious, 
and criminal purposes (compare Paulus Cassel, “ Die 
Symbolik des Blutes und ' Der Arme Heinrich,’ 


von 
Hartmann von Aue,” p. 265, Berlin, 1882; H. C. 
Trumbull, “The Blood Covenant,” p. 390, Philadel- 
phia, 1893). 


Owing to the command against tasting blood, anil 
also to the Talmudic law forbidding any use to li 
made of a corpse (ANIM DN ni), practises of this 
kind were abhorred by the Jews at all times. Bee 
BLOOD ACCUSATION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hermann L. Strack, Das Blut tm Glauben 
und Aberglauben der Menschheit, mit Besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Volksmedizin und des Jüdischen 
Blutritus, Sth ed., pp. 1-102, Munich, 1900; and the bibliog- 
raphy there given. 

J. SR. EH. 5 

BLOOD ACCUSATION: A term now usually 
understood to denote the accusation that the Jews— 
if not allof them, at all events certain Jewish sects— 
require and employ Christian blood for purposes 
which stand in close relation to the ritual, and that, 
in order to obtain such blood, they commit assault. 
and even murder. 

In the polemie of Josephus against the Alexan- 
drian grammarian Apion (“Contra Ap.,” ed. Niese, 
ii. 8, $ 95), the latter is charged with having accused 
the Jews of annually fattening a Greek in the Tem- 
ple, killing him, offering his body as a sacrifice, eat- 
ing of his internal organs, and swearing an oath of en- 
mity against all Greeks (according to the ancient 
Latin translation, “ Ejus corpus sac- 
rificare secundum suas solemnitates 
et gustare ex ejus visceribus et jus- 
jurandum facere in immolatione Greci, ut inimi- 
citias contra Grecos haberent"; the Greek text of 
the passage is unfortunately lost). Similar in im- 
port is the following statement of a certain Democri- 
tus, which the Greek lexicographer Suidas (tenth 
century) has preserved: “Every seven years the 
Jews catch a stranger, whom they offer asa sacrifice, 
killing him by tearing his flesh into shreds” (óc Kara 
éxracriav Sévov üypetovreg spocéóspov Kal KaTa AETTA TAC 
cápkac Ói£iatvov Kat obvoc avipouv). Nothing further 
is known of Democritus. Perhaps he drew his in- 
formation from Apion’s book. 

In Socrates’ “ Hist. Eccles.” there is an account of 
some drunken Jews who accidentally killed a Chris- 
tian lad whom they had hung up in derision of 
Haman at Purim, but it is doubtful whether this 
could have given rise to the myth. 

During all antiquity and far into medieval times 
there is no trace of any similar accusation against 
the Jews, not even in the Occident, although the 
work of Josephus was, upon the recommendation of 
Cassiodorius Senator, translated into Latin in the 
sixth century, and of this translation there are still 
more than twenty-four copiesextant. Neither by that 
bitter enemy of the Jews, Agobard, bishop of Lyons 
(ninth century)—the statement to the contrary 
by August Rohling is a falsehood—nor by the monk 
Rudolph von Mainz, who inveighed against the 
Jews in 1146, and called them enemies of the Chris- 
tian religion, nor by Bernard of Clairvaux (1091- 
1153), was the accusation repeated. 

The first case in which Jews were actually ac- 
cused of having killed a Christian child for ritual 
purposes was that of St. William of Norwich in 
1144. According to an account recently discovered 
(Jessopp and James, “St. William of Norwich," 
Cambridge, 1899), the disappearance of the boy was 
explained by a Jewish convert. one Theobald of 
Cambridge, as due to a universal conspiracy of the 


History. 


European Jews, who every year cast lots where the 
annual sacrifice of a Christian child at Passover 
should take place. In the preceding year the lot had 
heen cast at Narbonne and had fallen on Norwich. 
Absolutely no evidence was adduced that a murder 
had been committed; it seems indeed that the lad 
nad been merely in a cataleptic fit when found, and 
was buried alive by his own relatives. None of the 
Jews were tried or punished for the alleged crime, 
vot the mere statement of the Cambridge convert 
ied to the bringing of similar charges at Gloucester 
in 1168, at Bury St. Edmunds in 1181, and at Win- 
chester in 1199. In none of these cases was there 
any trial; but popular rumor was considered suf- 
ücient to establish the martyrdom of the lads, and 
this proved a considerable source of attraction to 
the cathedrals and abbeys of these towns. 

In Dec., 1284, five children of a miller residing in 
the vicinity of the city of Fulda, Hesse-Nassau, 
were murdered, in consequence of which thirty-four 
Jews and Jewesses were slaughtered by the Cru- 
caders. The Jews were accused of the deed, and 
those put to the torture are said to have confessed 
that they murdered the children, in order to procure 
their blood for purposes of healing (“ut ex eis san- 
guinem ad suum remedium elicerent ") It is nec- 
essary to note here (1) that the reports say nothing 
of the presence of witnesses; (2) that the confessions 
were elicited through torture, and were consequently 
worthless; (8) that these confessions speak only of 
the intention to procure a remedy (“remedium ”), 
and contain no reference to ritualistic ceremonies; 
(4) that the German emperor, Frederick IL, in order 
to sift the matter thoroughly, invited a large num- 
ber of scholars and distinguished Jewish converts to 
Christianity from all parts of Europe, who, in an- 
swer to the question whether the Jews required 
Christian blood for their Passover ceremonies 
(* Judei Christianum sanguinem in parasceve neces- 
sarium haberent"), replied: “Neither the Old nor 
the New Testament states that the Jews lust for 
human blood: on the contrary, it is expressly stated 
in the Bible, in the laws of Moses, and in the Jewish 
ordinances designated in Hebrew as the ‘ Talmud,’ 
that they should not defile themselves with blood. 
Those to whom even the tasting of animal blood is 
prohibited surely can not thirst for that of human 
beings, (1) because of the horror of the thing; (2) 
because it is forbidden by nature; (8) because of the 
human tie that also binds the Jews to Christians; 
and (4) because they would not wilfully imperil 
their lives and property." The judgment of the 
emperor reads; * For these reasons we have decided, 
with the general consent of the governing princes, 
to exonerate the Jews of the district from the grave 
crime with which they have been charged, and to de- 
clare the remainder of the Jews in Germany free 
from all suspicion.” 

This judgment did not suffice to clear the Jews of 
Germany from the general suspicion aroused by the 
Fulda incident. 

The affair may, however, have been a symptom, 
not a cause; since the accusation soon after became 
still more frequent in other countries. As early as 
1247 a trial, conducted in the little town of Valréas 
(Vaucluse, France), showed that the judges of the 
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Inquisition there had heard of the blood ac- 
cusation against the Jews. On the Wednesday 
before Easter (March 97) a two-year-old girl was 
found dead in the town moat, with wounds upon 
her forehead, hands, and feet, The fact that the 
child had been previously seen in the ghetto sufficed 
to fasteu the suspicion of guilt upon the Jews. 
They were brought to trial, and, after being tor- 
tured, confessed even to the most absurd charges. 
One Bendig, for example, declared that the Jews 
had desired to celebrate communion on Easter Sat- 
urday, in accordance with a custom observed annu- 
ally in large Jewish communities and particularly in 
Spain, where a Saracen was bought for this purpose 
whenever a Christian could not be obtained. This 
confession appears to have been based on the rumor 
set afloat by the renegade Theobald of Cambridge 
in connection with St. William of Norwich. Bendig 
further declared that, fearing detection, the Jews of 
Valréas had. poured the blood of the child into the 
cesspool. In the same year (1247) the Jews of Ger- 
many and France complained to Pope Innocent IV. 
that they were accused of employing the heart of à 
Christian child in the celebration of communion dur- 
ing the Passover festival. 

According to present information, the blood accu- 
sation against the Jews dates from the middle of the 
thirteenth century. he first literary reference to it is 
made about this time in the following passage from 
the writing, *Bonum Universale de Apibus,” ii. 29, 
& 23, by Thomas of Cantimpré (a monastery near 

Cambray): “It is quite certain that 
the Jews of every province annually 
decide by lot which congregation or 
city is to send Christian blood to the 
other congregations.” Thomas also believes that since 
the time when the Jews called out to Pilate, “ His 
blood be on us, and on our children” (Matt. xxvii. 
25), they have been afflicted with hemorrhages: “A 
very learned Jew, who in our day has been converted 
to the [Christian] faith, informs us that one enjoying 
the reputation of a prophet among them, toward 
the close of his life, made the following prediction: 
‘Be assured that relief from this secret ailment, to 
which you are exposed, can only be obtained through 
Christian blood [* solo sanguine Christiano ’’]." This 
suggestion was followed by the ever-blind and im- 
pious Jews, who instituted the custom of annually 
shedding Christian blood in every province, in order 
that they might recover from their malady.” Upon 
the basis of the information furnished by this con- 
vert, Thomas adds that the Jews had misunderstood 
the words of their prophet, who by his expression 
* solo sanguine Christiano? had meant not the blood 
of any Christian, but that of Jesus—the only true 
remedy for all physical and spiritual suffering. It 
is a pity that Thomas does not mention the name of 
the * very learned” proselyte. Possibly it was Nich- 
olas Donin of La Rochelle. who in 1240 had a dispu- 
tation on the Talmud with Jehiel of Paris, and who 
in 1249 caused the burning of numerous Talmudie 
manuscripts in Paris. It is known that Thomas 
was personally acquainted with this Nicholas. 

Of the alarmingly large number of ritual irials 
only a few of the more important and instructive 
can here be mentioned: 


Earliest 
Mention. 
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The case of Little St. Hugh of Lincoln is men- 
tioned by Chaucer, and has thus become well known. 
A little lad of eight years, named Hugh, son of a 
woman named Beatrice, disappeared at Lincoln on 
the 31st of July, 1255. His body was discovered 
on the 29th of August, covered with filth, in a pit 
or well belonging to a Jew named Jopin. On being 
promised by John of Lexington, a judge, who hap- 
pened to be present, that his life should be spared, 
Jopin is said to have confessed that the boy had 
been crucified by the Jews, who had assembled at 
Lincoln for that purpose. King Henry IIL, on 
reaching Lincoln some five weeks afterward, at the 
beginning of October, refused to carry out the 


promise of John of Lexington, and had Jopin exe-. 


cuted and ninety-one of the Jews of Lincoln seized 
and sent up to London, where eighteen of them 
were executed. The rest were pardoned at the in- 
tercession of the Franciscans (Jacobs, ‘‘ Jewish 
Ideals,” pp. 192-224). 

In 1267, at Pforzheim, Baden, the corpse of a 
seven-year-old girl was found in the river by fisher- 
men. The Jews were suspected, and when they 
were led to the corpse, blood began to flow from 
the wounds; led to it a second time, the face of the 
child became flushed, and both arms were raised. 
In addition to these miracles, there was the testi- 
mony of the daughter of the wicked woman who 
had sold the child to the Jews. A regular judicial 
examination did not take place; and it is probable 
that the above-mentioned “ wicked woman” was the 
murderess. That a judicial murder was then and 
there committed against the Jews in consequence of 
the accusation is evident from the manner in which 
the Nuremberg * Memorbuch" and the synagogal 
poems refer to the incident (Salfeld, " Martyrolo- 
gium," pp. 15, 128-180). 

At Weissenburg, Alsace, in 1270, a miracle 
alone decided the charge against the Jews. Al- 
though, according to the accusation, the Jews had 
suspended a child (whose body was found in the 
Lauter river) by the feet, and had opened every 
artery in its body Zn order to obtain all the blood, its 
wounds were said to have bled for five days after- 
ward (!). 

In 1286, at Oberwesel, miracles again constituted 
the only evidence against the Jews. The corpse of 
theeleven-year-old Werner issaid to have floated up 
the Rhine (against the current) as far as Bacharach, 


emitting a radiance, and being invested 
"CnirvoonvLn WIN DECAN powers In o0nbtqucbncco. 


Century. theJewsof Oberwesel and many other 
adjacent loealities were severely per- 
secuted during the years 1286-89. Emperor Ru- 
dolph I., to whom the Jews had appealed for pro- 
tection, issued a public proclamation to the effect 
that great wrong had been done to the Jews, and 
that the corpse of Werner was to be burned and the 
ashes scattered to the winds. 

The statement was made, in the “Chronicle” of 
Conrad Justinger (d. 1420) that at Bern in 1294 
the Jews had shockingly tortured and murdered the 
boy Rudolph. The historical impossibility of this 
widelv credited story was demonstrated by Stamm- 
ler. the pastor of Bern (see * Katholische Schweizer- 
Blätter.” Lucerne. 1888). 


In 1462, at Rinn, near Innsbruck, a boy named An. 
dreas Oxner was said to have been bought by Jew- 
ish merchants and cruelly murdered by them in a 
forest near the city, his blood being carefully col. 
lected in vessels. The accusation of drawing off the 
blood (without murder) was not made until the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The older in. 
scription in the church of Rinn, dating from 1575, 
is distorted by fabulous embellishments; as, for ex- 
ample, that the money which had been paid for the 
boy to his godfather was found to have turned into 
leaves, and that a lily blossomed upon his grave. 

In 1475 occurred the case of the boy Simon of 
Trent. The confessions elicited by . torture here 
themselves preclude the possibility of a ritual mur- 
der. The Feast of Passover in 1475 began on the . 
evening of March 22, that is, on Wednesday. Ac- 
cording to the charge, however, the boy did not dis- 
appear before Thursday, and he was murdered on Fri- 
day. The Jewscould, therefore, have employed the 
blood neither for their unleavened bread (“mazzot”) 
nor for the four cups (“arba‘ kosot”), Nevertheless, 
they are alleged to have admitted that they required 
“fresh Christian blood” for this particular year, as 
being a Jubilee year. But, in truth, the Jews have 
not counted or celebrated the Jubilee year (Lev. 
xxv.) since the destruction of the Temple by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The year 1475, however, was a Jubilee 
year of the Catholic Church; and the ignorant tor- 
turers, believing that the Jews also 
celebrated it as a jubilee, forced their 
victims to confess accordingly. The 
publication of the documents in the 
case of the boy Simon (collected and 
copied by Moritz Stern, Berlin) is 
much to be desired (compare the extracts in Her- 
mann Strack, “Das Blut,” pp. 126-131). 

At La Guardia, near Toledo, Spain, the accusa- 
tion recurred in 1490. - Here no inquiry was made 
às to the remains, the clothes of the child, the in- 
struments of the murder, or the time and place of 
its commission. Modern historians even deny that 
a child had disappeared at all (Loeb, * Rev. Etudes 
Juives," xv. 203-232; Lea, in “English Historical 
Review," iv. 289-250). Nevertheless, Lope de Vega 
employed this supposititious incident as the plot of 
a play. ; 

In a case at Tyrnau, Hungary, in 1494, theabsurd- 
ity, even the impossibility, of the statements forced 


by torture from women and children shows that the 
iYvVilvii Preferred Sench Fes A mMeyAMs of SUeUeY pe from 


the torture, and admitted everything that was asked 
of them. They even said that Jewish men men- 
struated, and that the latter therefore practised the 
drinking of Christian blood as a remedy. 

At Bazin (= Bósing) Hungary, in 1529, it was 
charged that a nine-year-old boy had been bled to 
death, suffering cruel torture; and thirty Jews con- 
fessed to the crime and were publicly burned. The 
true facts of the case were disclosed later, when the 
child was found alive in Vienna, He had been stolen 
by the accuser, Count Wolf of Bazin, as an easy but 
fiendish means of ridding himself of his Jewish 
creditors at Bazin. 

In Feb., 1840, at Damascus, Syria, Father Thomas, 
a Capuchin, and his servant were murdered. In 


Fifteenth 
and 
Sixteenth 
Centuries. 


this instance, also, confessions were obtained only 
after the infliction of barbarous tortures. A trust- 
worthy witness of the proceedings was the con verted 
Jew G. W. Pieritz, who said of himself that he was 
no friend. or defendant of rabbinism (* Persecution 
of the Jews at Damascus, ” London, 1840) See 
Damascus AFFAIR, 

In 1882, at Tisza-Eszlar, the victim was Esther Soly- 
mosi (compare Paul Nathan, * Der Prozess von Tisza- 
Eszlar," Berlin, 1892). See TISZA-ESZLÁR AFFAIR. 

At Corfu, during the night of April 12, 1891, an 
eight-year-old girl was murdered. It was com- 
monly reported that the child had been a Christian, 
María Desylla by name, and that Jews had murdered 
herand then taken her blood. Her teacher, how- 
ever, declared, in a document attested by the Freneh 
consul at Corfu, that the child's name was Rubina 
Sarda, and that she was a Jewess. 

In 1891, at Xanten, Rhenish Prussia, a butcher, 
Adolph Buschhoff, was accused of murdering the 

boy Johann Hegmann, five and one- 

Nineteenth half years of age, and of drawing and 

Century. concealing his blood. The two public 

prosecutors, after carefully collecting 

all the evidence, declared that the accused could not 

have committed the deed, and that there was no 

evidence showing that blood had been concealed (see 
Strack, Ze. pp. 198-156). 

On April 1, 1899, at Polna, Bohemia, there was 
found in the forest near the town the body of Agnes 
Hruza, a seamstress, nineteen years old, with a gash 
in the throat. A Jew, Leopold Hilsner, an idler, 
twenty-three years of age, was accused of the deed, 
and in the same year was sentenced to death by the 
court at Kuttenberg for complicity in the murder. 
The public prosecutor, Schneider-Swoboda, and the 
advocate, Dr. Baxa, averred (the former indirectly, 
the latter openly) that a ritual murder was involved. 
But the medical faculty of the Czech University of 
Prague have demonstrated that the obtaining of 
blood must be excluded as a motive for the deed. 
No blood was missing: a quantity proportionate to 
the size of the body was found in the saturated gar- 
ments, in the hair (which was caked with blood), in 
the pool of blood near the body, and in the body 
itself. After the Court of Cassation at Vienna had 
sct aside the first verdict, Hilsner, in Oct., 1900, was 
condemned a second time by the court at Pisek, and 
again upon the charge of complicity, although there 
was no evidence that more than one person had been 


CN) gid apes fio the rourder. This decision was again 


attacked, but was upheld, May, 1901, by the Court 
of Cassationat Vienna. Whether Hilsner is the sole 
murderer, an accomplice, or entirely innocent, in no 
case is a ritual murder here involved, or a murder of 
which the object was the obtaining of blood. See 
POLNA AFFAIR. 

Despite the strenuous efforts of the police, the 
murderer of Ernst Winter, a nineteen-year-old pupil 
at the gymnasium at Konitz, West Prussia, has not 
yet been discovered, There is no trace of a ritual 
murder, or of a desire on the part of the murderer to 
appropriate any of the blood. The dismemberment 
of the body is fully explained as having been done 
for the purpose of safely removing the remains from 
the scene of the murder. 
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The origin of the blood accusation has not yet 
been discovered. The annals of Erfurt state that 
the Jews used waxed sacks (“in saccis cera linitis") 
for collecting the blood of the children killed at 
Fulda in Dec., 1985. According to the Marbach 
annals (also contemporaneous with the event) the 
Jews confessed that they wished to utilize the blood 
for remedial purposes. The annals also state that 
the emperor Frederick II. (as mentioned above) con- 
sulted a number of distinguished converted Jews in 
order to ascertain whether the Jews required Chris- 

tian blood on Parasceve—a term fre- 

Origin of quently used to designate Good Fri- 

Blood Ac- day. <As carly as the tweifth century 
cusation. it was several times reported that the 
Jews had crucified Christian children 

during Easter (e.g., William of Norwich, 1144, see 
above; Gloucester, 1171; Blois, 1179; Richard of 
Paris, in Pontoise) Whether all or part of these 
reports agree with tbe facts, or are alike un worthy 
of credence, the theory of a ritual murder is in no 
case justified ; and, if theaccounts are historical, it can 
only be assumed that the Jews in one instance or on 
several occasions put Christians to death. A ritual- 
istic feature was imparted to these real or supposed 
crucifixions or other murders of Christians, and es- 
pecially of Christian children, by the suggestions: (1) 
that the murders involved the acquisition of blood; 
and (2) that the crimes were related to the Passover 
festival. The emperor had probably already heard 
that Christians had been crucified or otherwise mur- 
dered by Jews at the period of the Christian Easter; 
he now heard of the bleeding of the victims, and 
asked (if the expression “in Parasceve ” is correct) 
whether the Jews did at that time actually require 
Christian blood. This explains why the Jews of 
Valréas in 1247 were forced to confess that they 
wanted the blood of the murdered child in order to 
celebrate communion on Easter Saturday. The ab- 
surdity of such a confession on the 

Connection part of Jews was so obvious that even 
with the most stupid inquisitors could not 

Easter. afford to have it often repeated. The 

most dangerous consequences, on the 
other hand, followed from the establishment of a 
connection between the blood accusation and the 
period of the Jewish Passover festival. A state- 
ment to this effect appears to have been first made 
by Richer of Sens in the “ Gesta Senoniensis Eccle- 
six,” published between 1239 and 1270. He men- 


tions the event at Fulda as occurring on the day 
petore Y'uobpuvvr {7 questa decima luna ”)—that iz. 


March 22, 1236—whereas both the “ Memorbuch ” 
of Nuremberg and the annals of Erfurt irrefutably 
establish the date as Dec. 28, 1235 (Salfeld, * Marty- 
rologium," pp. 13, 122). The false statement of 
Richer is probably traceable to the fact that he 
could find no connection between the bleeding and 
the Christian Easter. The untrustworthiness of 
Richer's ebronology is evident also from the fact 
that he places the scene of the murder at Hagenau, 
Alsace, instead of at Fulda, although it is firmly es- 
tablished that the corpses of the children were 
brought to Hagenau. Reference has already been 
made to the petition presented by the Jews of Ger- 
many and France to Pope Innocent IV., to the effect 
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that they had been accused of celebrating the Feast 
of Passover with the heart of a murdered Christian 
boy, in answer to which the pope issued a bull (J uly 
9) decreeing that the Jews should not be persecuted 
because of this false accusation. Examples of the 
association of ritual murders with the Feast of Pass- 
over are found as follows: at Weissensee, Thuringia, 
1808; Savoy, 1829; Trent, 1473; Boleslaw, Galicia, 
1829; Tarnow, Galicia, 1844; Ostrovo, in the Rus- 
sian government of Lublin, 1875; Eisleben, 1892; 
Bakau, Rumania, 1892 (see Strack, l.e. ch. xviii.). 

Several circumstances conduced to spread the be- 
lief that the use of human blood among the Jews 
was directly associated with the Feast of Passover. 
The mazzot, for example, were, to secure purity 
and absolute absence of leaven, prepared with pecul- 
iar ceremonies incomprehensible to Christians, and 
were, therefore, invested with an element of mys- 
tery—a circumstance enhanced by the great and 
somewhat superstitious value then (and even to- 
day) placed by many Jewish people upon the Pass- 
over bread. It was natural to compare it to the 
wafers used at the Christian communion, when, by 
eating the wafer, the pious Christian believed that 
he partook of the body and blood of Christ; the 
blood purifying from all sin, and working miracles. 
“Without blood, no atonement” was both Old Tes- 
tament and Christian doctrine. Since the destruction 
of the Second Temple, however, the blood sacri- 
fices of the Jews had, as stated above, ceased; and 
the assumption would naturally arise that the Jews 
had endeavored to find à substitute. "The blood of 
Christ was visible neither in the bread nor in the 
wine of the holy communion; was it not possible 
that the mazzot contained a similar invisible ingre- 
dient, operating as a mysterious agency? The Jews 
also preferably used red wine for the four cups 
which they were commanded to drink on the first 
two evenings of the Passover festival; the red color 
of the wine, according to the legend, being reminis- 
cent not only of the blood of the Israelitish children 
(Ex. R. ii. 28) shed to prepare a bath for the leprous 
Pharaoh, but also of the numerous Jews who had 
died for their faith. "This red wine has been inter- 
preted by the enemies of the Jews as being actual 
blood; and consequently David ha-Levi b. Samuel, 
in his commentary “Ture Zahab” to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 472, 8, has warned against its 
use. So much for a real or imaginary association 
between the blood accusation and the Feast of Pass- 
over. It but remains to mention one other circum- 
stance. For the healing of the wound caused by 
circumcision the Jews frequently used the so-called 
"dragon's blood,” a dark or blood-red gum of a 
species of palm (Calamus Draco, Pterocarpus Draco, 
Dracena Draco), Whoever held this gum to be 
blood unjustly accused the Jews of employing blood 
for ritual purposes. 

But all this does not suffice to explain that the 
accusation of employing blood for ritual purposes 
has, during six and one-half centuries and through- 
out a large part of Europe, rested heavily on the 
Jews. The-Christians have never had more than a 
very imperfect knowledge of the language, religion, 
and customs of the Jews dwelling among them: 
whereas the Jews, as a whole, had far better informa- 


tion, at least as regards the language and customs 
of the nation among which their lot was cast. This 
circumstance also accounts for the 


Anti- superstitious and distrustful attitude 
Jewish toward the Jews. Just as the Roman 
Prejudice Catholic clergyman in specificall y 
the Real Protestant districts was frequently in- 
Basis. vested with wonder and mystery, the 


Jews in Christian lands frequently bc. 
came the subjects of superstitious misconceptions on 
the part of the Christian population. In the strife, 
waged at Bern in 1507, between the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, the assertion was made that the Domin- 
icans had used the blood and eyebrows of a Jewish 
child for secret purposes (Grónneirus, “Berner 
Chronik," 1585, p. 622), In 1890 the magician 
Wawrzek Marut was sentenced in Galicia for steal- 
ing the corpses of two Jewish children from the 
cemetery, in order to fumigate a peasant’s hut after 
typhoid fever. He declared that there were two 
kinds of typhoid: one a Catholic type, banishable 
through the Lord's Prayer; the other a Jewish type, 
removable only by means of Jewish bones (compare 
A. Wuttke, “Der Deutsche Volksaberglaube der 
Gegenwart," Berlin, 1869, Index). 

Furthermore, the belief in the miraculous proper- 
ties of blood may be traced farinto antiquity, and its 
high importance to vitality must ever have been 
obvious (see BLoop). A severe loss of blood causes 
faintness, syncope, and even death: * For the life of 
the flesh is in the blood" (Lev. xvii. 11) Hence, a 
sanguinary sacrifice, and particularly a human sac- 
rifice, is regarded by the ignorant as the most pre- 
cious. Hence, also, the custom of using blood to 
symbolize importantactions; friendship was pledged 
and alliances were formed by intermingling the blood 
of both parties. At this very day blood-brotherhood 
is cemented in this way iu Africa, as, for example, 
in Madagascarand Kamerun. These circumstances, 
in their turn, account for the belief that blood, hu- 

manas wellasanimal, is invested with 

General extraordinary properties. Even inan- 

Beliefin cient times human blood was consid- 
Efficacy of ered a remedy for epilepsy (see Pliny, 

Blood. "Naturalis Historia," xxviii. 1, 8 9; 

4, $ 10); and this belief has survived 
to the present day, the blood of newly executed per- 
sons being regarded asa particularly powerful reme- 
dial agency. As a specific against leprosy, bathing 
in human blood was recommended both in ancient 
and in medieval times. Pliny (¢.¢. xxvi. 1, § 8) rc- 
lates that when the Egyptian kings were stricken 
with elephantiasis they took such baths; and this 
statement is in singular accord with the passage 
from Exodus Rabbah (i., end), which states that the 
leprous Pharaohs, upon the advice of their sages, 
commanded that 150 Jewish children should be 
slaughtered every morning and every evening, in 
order that the monarchs might bathe in blood. For 
other medicinal and folk-lore uses, see BLOOD. 

Blood has a deep signification in the religion of 
the Old Testament. God Himself has designated 
blood as a means of atonement (Lev. xvii. 11). In 
no other religion is the specific import of blood so 
clearly enunciated. Hence the oft-repeated and em- 
phatic prohibition (existing among no other nation 
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in such form) against the partaking of blood as food 
‘Ley, jii. 17, vii. 26, xix. 26; Deut. xii. 16; I Sam. 

xiv. 32, 33; Ezek, xxxiii. 26; compare 


Similar also Acts xv. 29). When with the de- 
Jewish struction of the Second Temple the sac- 
Belief.  rifices ceased, the sprinkling of the 


altar with blood ceased also. But the 
abhorrence of the tasting of blood remained ; indeed, 
the later Jewish legislation went even further in this 
respect than that of the Old Testament (see Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 65, 1; 67, 1, 89; Eleazar of 
Worms, in“ Rokeah "; Naphtali Benedict, in “Sefer 
Jerith Melah,” Prague, 1816; S. B. Bamberger, 
“Amirah Lebet Ya'akob," 2d ed., Fürth, 1864). 
Another important principle of the Jewish law reads: 
“Non TIDN np (any utilization of a dead body is 
forbidden; ‘Abodah Zarah 29b; compare J. Rabbi- 
nowiez, “Der Todtencultus bei den Juden," Frank- 
favt-on-the-Main, 1889, $8 21-23). 

Both these sets of laws have constituted and still 
constitute a serious impediment to the inception and 
furtherancé among the Jews of those ideas on 
blood and its applications that are found among 
other nations. Superstition, it is true, exists among 
the Jews; and there are also superstitions Jewish in 
origin. Furthermore, popular conceptions on med- 
icine also were not lacking among the Jews (see the 
works cited in Hermann Strack,“ Das Blut,” p. 98; M. 
iunwald, “Aus Hausapotheke und Hexenküche, " 
in “Mitthcilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische 
Volkskunde,” i. 1-87, Hamburg, 1900). But many 
of these ideas did not originate among them; and 
references to the blood and its employment are rare. 
Occasionally a Jew uses his own blood—that is, ex- 
ternally—for the purpose of stopping a hemorrhage 
(forming a clot). Nowhere, so far as the present 
writer is aware, is there any reference whatever to 
the drinking of human or animal blood for medic- 
inal or superstitious purposes, or to the swallowing 
ofit when dried. Finally, there is no instance of a 
Jew having committed murder in order to drink 
blood, There is always, of course, the possibility 
that a Jew—like one of any other race—may com- 
mita murder. But, even if such a murder should be 
proved againsta Jew, the only justifiable conclusion 
would be that the culprit committed the crime, not 
asa Jew, but merely as a superstitious person; just 
as in the case of Hundssattler and Bliefernicht, who 
devoured the flesh of their victims, the Christian re- 
ligion could not be held accountable for the crimes 
committed. 

It may be positively asserted that there is no Jew- 
ish ritual which prescribes the use of the blood of 
any human being. Were there such a ritual, or 
were such à procedure even tolerated, there would 
certainly be some reference to it in the colossal mass 
of halakie literature which enters into every detail 
of ritualistic observance and of domestic life. But 
neither the well-informed among Christian theolo- 

gians nor the inimical among con- 

No Jewish verted Jews have ever been able to cite 
Blood- a passage from these sources showing 
Ritual. that such prescription exists. The 
statements to the contrary by the Aus- 

trian professor, August Rohling, have served only 
to demonstrate the ignorance and malice of the man. 


In consequence of the undeniable weightiness of 
these reasons, the assertion is now frequently made 
that while the traditions concerning a sanguinary 
rite do not obtain among Judaism as a whole, they 
are, nevertheless, accepted by one or several sects. 
But this opinion, also, is untenable; for if the Tal- 
mudic Jews, collectively or in individual cases, had 
cultivated sanguinary rites, the Karaites would cer- 
tainly not have failed to emphasize that fact again 
and again. Nor would the Talmudic Jews have 
been silent had it been possible for them to accuse 
the Karaites of such a ceremony. Nothing of the 
kind has ever been asserted by either side. 

In order to increase the plausibility of a blood 
ritual among the Jews, it has become customary to 


. speak of the “slaughterer’s cut,” and the application 
j! g pp 


of the slaughterer's knife: it is the communal 
slaughterer (“shohet”), too, who is preferably ac- 
cused of the murder of Christian children. It is 
noteworthy, therefore, that Joseph Teomim, in his 
commentary (“Peri Megadim”) to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 8, should relate the following: 
“A slaughterer bought, for use in slaughtering, 
a knife which an executioner had employed. R. 
Joseph declares this to be prohibited; for human 
flesh is prohibited, and in consequence 
Connection of the former close contact of the knife 
with the  withit, the flesh of the animals slaugh- 
* Slaugh- tered with it would also be prohibited.” 
terers Whoever accepts, therefore, the ritual 
Cut.” killing of Christian children by Jews, 
must assume that the slaughterers are 
equipped with two sets of knives, one set for ani- 
mals, and the other for Christian children! It is 
noteworthy, also, in this connection that in the very 
cases in which the “slaughterer’s cut” was most 
vigorously discussed—as, for example, at Xanten in 
1891—a close inspection of the wound demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that such a cut had not been made. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that those who 
charge an intentional secreting of the blood for ritual 
purposes have an entirely erroneous conception of 
the actual quantity of blood in the body. The 
weight of the blood constitutes only one-fourteenth to 
one-thirteenth (7.17-7.7 per cent) of the total weight 
of the body. The total quantity of blood lost in 
the case of death through wounds is only about one- 
half of this blood-content of the body, or, in the case 
of decapitation (where the loss of blood is heaviest), 
about 72 per cent of it. Thus, the quantity of blood 
that can possibly be found on the spot and on the 
clothing of the victim is much smaller than most 
persons suppose (compare “Der Xantener Kna- 
benmord vor dem Schwurgericht zu Cleve,” J uly 
4-14, 1892, Berlin, 1893, pp. 54 et seg., 61 et seq., 481 
et seq. ; J. Marcus, * Etude Médico-Légale du Meurtre 
Rituel," Paris, 1900). 

The proselytes who have confirmed the blood ac- 
cusation against the Jews have always been mali- 
cious and ignorant enemies of their people; and 
upon their testimony, devoid as it is of proof, no re- 
liance can be placed. Among these proselytes were: 
Samuel Friedrich Brenz, author of the book *Jü- 
discher Abgestreifter Schlangen-Balg," Nuremberg, 
1614; Paul Christian Kirchner, author of “ Jüdisches 
Ceremoniel," Frankfort, 1720; and Paulus Meyer (see 
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Strack, Le. pp. 105-160 e£ seg.) It is very note- 
worthy, however, that such pronounced anti-Jewish 
proselytes as J. Pfefferkorn (“Speculum Adhorta- 
tionis Judaicx ad Christum,” 1507) and 
Accusation Julius Morosini (“ Via della Fede Mos- 
‘Pronounced trata agli Ebrei,” 1683) have pro- 
False. nounced the accusation false. In re- 
cent times August Rohling of Prague 
has become widely recognized as the principal au- 
thority for such anti-Jewish statements; but Strack, 
in “Das Blut” (ch. xvii.), furnishes unassailable 
proof that, beth from a scientific and from a moral 
point of view, Rohling's assertions are utterly un- 
reliable. 

Among the large number of observant Jews and 
‘Christians who have refuted the blood accusation 
are the following; viz., Jews: Manasseh b. Israel, 
author of “ Vindicie Judaeorum," London, 1656, who 
took a solemn oath that the Jews were guiltless of 
this charge, an oath which was repeated at London 
June 80, 1840, by the rabbis Solomon Hirschell and 
David Meldola. Other Jews who protested were 
Jacob Emden and Jonathan Eybeschiitz. Protests 
have also been expressed in poetry and “ Memor- 
bücher" designed only for Jewish readers. Prose- 
lvtes: Johann Emanuel Veith, the eminent preacher 
in the Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna; and Alex- 
ander McCaul, who, in “Reasons for Believing that 
the Charge Lately Revived Against the Jewish Peo- 
ple Is a Baseless Falsehood.” London, 1840, pub- 
lished a protest signed by fifty-eight converts, 
of whom the first was M. S. ALEXANDER, bishop of 
the Anglican Church at Jerusalem (d. 1845) It 
runs as follows: “We, the undersigned, by nation 
Jews, and having lived to years of maturity in the 
faith and practise of modern Judaism, but now, by 
the grace of God, members of the Church of Christ, 
do solemnly protest that we have never directly nor 
indirectly heard, much less known, among the Jews, 
of the practise of killing Christians or using Chris- 
tian blood, and that we believe this charge, so often 
brought against them formerly, and now lately re- 
vived, to be a foul and Satanic falsehood.” Popes: 
See “Die Päpstlichen Bullen über die Blutbeschul- 
digung,” Berlin, 1898, and Munich (Aug. Schupp), 
1900, contains the bulls of Innocent IV., Gregory X., 
Martin V., Paul IIL, and the opinion of Lorenzo 
Ganganelli (later Clement XIV.). Many popes have 
either directly or indirectly condemned the blood 
accusation; no pope has ever sanctioned it. Mon- 
archs: The German emperors Frederick II. (1236); 
Rudolph of Habsburg (1275); Frederick III. (1470); 
Charles V. (1544); the Bohemian kings Ottocar II. 
(1254), ete.; the Polish kings Boleslaw V. Pius 
(1264); Casimir III. (1884); Casimir IV. (1453); 
Stephen Báthori (1576); and others. For Hungary 
see the constitution of 1791; for Turkey, ‘Abd al- 
Majid (1840). Christian scholars and divines: Jo- 
hann Christoph Wagenseil (1633-1705); Johann 
Jakob Schudt, author of “Jiidische Merkwürdig- 
keiten? (1714); Johann Salomo Semler (1725-91); 
Alex. McCaul; Franz Delitzsch (1813-90); J. J. I. 
von Dóllinger (1799-1890); and many others. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. L. Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aber- 


glauben der Menschheit, mit Besonderer Berlicksicht i- 
gung der Volksmedizin und des Jüdischen Blutritus, 8th 


ed., Munich, 1900; I. B. Levinsohn, Efes Damim, Wilna, 183; ; 
Corvé, Ueber den Ursprung der Wider die Juden 
Erhobenen Beschuldigung, etc., Berlin, 1840; Christliche 
Zeugnisse Gegen die Blutbeschuldigung der Juden, Berlin, 
1882; Berliner, Gutachten Ganganelli’s, Berlin, 1888; Blut- 
Aberglaube, Sonder-Abdruck aus der Oester. Wochen- 
schrift, Vienna, 1891 ; Franz Delitzsch, Schachmatt den Blut- 
lügnern Rohling und Justus, Erlangen, 1883; Chwolson, 
Blutanklage, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901, : 

G, H. L. $8. 


The following list of cases, where the blood accu- 
sation has been raised, with short indications of the 
results and of the authorities for the statements, may 
be found useful for reference. Some of the more 
frequently quoted authorities are referred to by ab- 
breviations as follows: 

A. R. = Amador de los Rios, * Historia de los Judios en Fs- 
paña”: A. J. Y. B. = " American Jewish Year Book,” 1901-2: 
Csl. = Cassel, article ** Juden," in Ersch and Gruber, * Encye.” 
ser. 2, part xxvii.; Seh. = Scherer, ** Rechtsverhiiltnisse der 
Juden in Oesterreich." 1901; St. = Stobbe, "Die Juden in 
Deutschland "; Str. = Strack, “Das Blut’; Jb. = Jahres- 
berichte der Gescehiehtswissenschaft"; Zz. = Zunz, "Syna- 
gogale Poesie des Mittelalters.” 


1144 Norwich (St. William): James and Jessopp, ** St. William 
of Norwich "; Jacobs,‘ Jews of Angevin England,” pp. 
19-356. 

1168 Gloucester (Harold): "Gloucester Chronicle,” ed. Hart, 
i. 20; Jacobs, l.c., p. 45. 

1171 Blois (31 burned ; 17 Jewesses, singing 'Alenu) : Zz. p. ?4. 

1181 Bury St. Edmunds (St. Robert) : Jacobs, l.c., p. 15. 

1192 Winehester (boy): Riehard of Devizes, ed. Howlett, p. 

l 435: Jacobs. l.c., pp. 146-148. 

1199 (?) Erfurt (3 Jews hanged, 3 burned [2 women]) : Zz. p. 26. 

1235 Wolfsheim (18 Jews killed): '" Monumenta Germania.” 
xvi. 91; St. p. 281. 

1247 (Mar. 26) Valréas: '' Rev. Etudes Juives," vii. 304. 

1255 Lineoln (Little St. Hugh): Matthew Paris, ''Historia 
Major," ed. Luard, v. 516-518, 522, 543; Jacobs, ** Jewish 
Ideals," pp. 192 et seq. 

1267 Pforzheim: Alonzo á Spina, *‘ Fortalitum Fidei," 5th cru- 
elty ; I. Loeb. " Josef Haecohen," p. 40. 

1270 (June 29) Weissenburg, Alsace: " Mon, Germ." xvii. 191; 
St. p. 282. 

1283 Mayence (10 Jews killed) : "* Mon. Germ." xvii. 210; St. p. 
282. 

1285 Munich (90 Jews killed): Zz. p. 93; " Mon. Germ." xi. 
210, 872; xvii. 415; St. p. 282. 

1286 Friesland: Csl. p. 79a; Zz. p. 33. 

1286 (June 28) Oberwesel and Boppard (St. Werner, 40 Jews 
killed): Gritz, * Gesch. der Juden," vii. 201, 478; ‘Mon. 
Germ." xvii. 77; St. p. 282. 

1287 (May 2) Salzburg: Cl. p. 59a. 

1288 (April 24) Troyes: Auto da fé (13 burnt), "* Rev. Et. Juives,”’ 
ii., 199 et seq. 

1290 Laibach: Sch. p. 525. 

1292 Colmar: Böhmer, * Fontes Rerum Germanicarum,” ii. 
90 ; St. p. 285. 

1292 Krems (2 Jews broken on wheel): '*Mon. Germ." xi. 
058; St. p. 283; Sch, p. 348 (who gives the date as 1203). 

1294 Bern (Rudolf): Böhmer, l.c., ii. 32; *' Arch. Oester. Ge- 
schichtsquellen," iii. 148: St. p. 238. 

1309 Remken: Böhmer, l.c., ii. 99; St. p. 2883. 

1303 Weissensee (boy found hanged): Zz. p. 36; St. p. 283; Csl. 
p. 79b. 

1305 Prague and Vienna: Zz. p. 86; Csi. p. 79b. 

1308 Thuringia: CSI. p. 79b. 

1817 Chinon: Str. p. 144. 

1829 Savoy, Geneva, Romilly, Annecy, ete.: Str. i). 

1331 Ueberlingen: Csl. p. 79b ; Zz. p. 38. 

1387 Strasburg: ‘Urkundenbuch der Stadt Strassburg," vi. 

207: JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, i. 457b. 

1345 Munich (Heinrich): Str. p. 145. 

XIV. cent. (end of) Vialana: " Rev, Etudes Juives," x. 232-236; 
Jb. viii. 

1401 Diessenhofen: Zz. p. 47; Ulrich, “ Sammlung Jüd. Gesch. 
in der Schweiz,” p. AS; St. p. 288; Lowenstein, ** Bo- 
densee," p. 82, 

1407 (Oct. 26, 3d day of Easter) Cracow: Zz. p. 47; Osl. p. 
133b; Dlugoss, '* Historia Poloniæ,” i. 186; Jost, * Gesch. 
der Israeliten,"* vii. 279. 

1428 Regensburg (Ratisbon): Zz. p. 48; Csl. p. 79b. 

1430 Ravensburg. Ueberlingen, Lindau: Zz. p. 48. 
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1435 Palma: A. R. ii. 85-87; Mut, * Mallorca," vii. Xv. 

1412 Lienz, Tyrol: Borrelli, " Dissertazione,” p. 248b ; Sch. pp. 
589-591. 

1453 Arles: Zz. p. 90. 

1432 Rinn (Andreas): Str. p. 145; Sch. pp. 592-596 (denies). 

1468 (Dec. 25) Sepulveda: A. R. iii. 166. 


1470 Endingen: Sch. p. 430; Schreiber, “ Urkundenbuch,” ii. 


520: St. p. 291. 

1473 Regensburg: ZZ. p. 51; Csl. p. 19b. 

1475 Trent (Simon): Sch. pp. 596-614, 643-647, and the note to 
pp. 598-599 giving bibliography. 

1476 Regensburg (through the apostate Wolfram): Zz. p. 91; St. 
pp. 77, 292: Sch, p. 615. 

1480 (July 4) Venice (Sebastian of Porto Buffole: 3 Jews 
burned): **Jüdische Merkwürdigkeiten," ii. 256; Sch. p. 


615. 

1490 La Guardia: Isidore Loeb, in “ Rey, Etudes Juives," xv. 

1494 Tyrnau (12 Jews and 2 Jewesses burned; the remainder 
expelled): ZZ. p. 52; Schudt, l.c., 1.115; Bergl, " Gesch. 
der Juden in Ungarn," p. 51. 

1504 Frankfort-on-the-Main: Jb. XV. 21. 

1505 Budweis (child murder accusation; 13 Jews drowned 
themselves): Oefele, “ Scriptores,” i. 185; St. p. 292. 

1518 Geisingen: Lowenstein, in * Zeitschrift f. d. Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutsehland," iii. 383; JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


i. 1. 

1529 Poesing (30 Jews burned): Zz. p. 55: Némethy, in '* Neu- 
zeit," xxviii; Jb. xi; D. Kaufmann, in ** Monatsschrift," 
xxxviii. 

1540 Neuburg: ZZ. p. 573 Csl. p. 19b. 

1545 Amasia, Asia Minor (many hanged; Dr. Joseph Abiob 
burned): '"Shebet Yehudah," iii.; Zz. p. 58: I. Loeb, 
“Joseph Haccohen,” p. 432 (who gives the date as 1542). 

1553 Asti (Jewsimprisoned on murder charge): Zz. p. 936. 

1554 Rome (accusation threatens through Hananel Foligno, 
averted by Alexander Farnese): Vogelstein and Rieger, 
“ Gesch. der Juden in Rom," ii. 151. 

1504 Byelsk : " Regesti," sub anno. 

1370 Brandenburg (case of Lippold): Zz. p. 338, Jost, l.c., viii. 
213-214; Csl. p. 98a, b (gives the date as 1578). 

15:1 Hellerspring: Csl. p. 79b. 

1503 (Dec.) Frankfort-on-the-Main (blood accusation suggested 
ina trial of a Jew): * Rev. Etudes Juives," xiv. 992—289. 

1598 Luck (3 Jews exeeuted): Zz. p. 340. 

1023 Ragusa (Isaac Jeshurun martyred): ZZ. p. 842. 

1650 Razinai: Jb. xvi. 

1654 Gt. Poland: D. Kaufmann, in * Monatsschrift," xxxviii. 
89-96: Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c., ii. 211, 

1668 Vienna: Zz. p. 846. 

1670 (Jan. 17) Metz (Raphael Levi burned): ZZ. p. 316 ; Csl. p.79 b. 

1691 Wilna (4 Jews executed for child-murder): Steinschneider, 
" Cat. Bodl." Nos. 3691, 4028, 4030; Zz. p. 348. 

1696 (June 8-July 4) Posen (false murder charge): Zz. pp. 348-349. 

1698 Kaidan and Zausmer: Wolf, " Bibl. Hebr.” iii. 380; Zz. p. 
249. 

1705 Viterbo: Vogelstein and Rieger, lc., ii. 233; Roest, * Cat, 
Rosenthal. Bibl." i. 55. 

1710 (April 5) Neamtz, Moldavia: "Rev. Etudes Juives," xiii. 
137: A. J. Y. B. p. 8i. 

1710 Orlinghausen : Csl. p. 9b. 

171? Frankfort-on-the-Main : Csl. p. 79b. 

1ii£ Roman, Rumania: A. J. Y. B. p. 3v. i 

1721 Danzig and Sinigaglia (child murder): Zz. p. 392, 

738 Posen (lasted four years): Zz. p. 393. 

1713 Jaslau (Jew quartered): Zz. p. 854. 

1745 Fürth (synagogue closed through false charge by apostate): 
Z7. p. dot. 

1738 (Passover) Jampol, Poland: Vogelstein and Rieger, l.e., ii. 
248. 

1764 Oreuta, Hungary: Str. p. 148. 

1783 Botoshani, Rumania: A. J. Y. B. p. 43. 

1788 Totiz: Jb. x. 45. 

1:90 Tasnád, Transylvania (Hungary) : Str. p. 148. 

1797 Galatz, Rumania (4 killed; synagogue burned): A. J. Y. B. 
p. 45. 

1801 (April $) Bucharest (128 Jews killed by soldiers and popu- 


— 


lace): Tb. p. 48. | 


1803 Neamtz, Moldavia (4 Jews imprisoned): Ib. p. 4. 

181] Talowitza : Ib. p. 49. 

1816 Piatra, Moldavia: Ib. p. 50. 

1823 Velizh, Vitebsk (lasted twelve years): St. p. 196; Jost, Ls 
xi. S41. 

1824 Bakau: Psantir, * Korot.” 1873, ii. 142: Loeb, * La Situation 
Ds Israélites en Turquie, en Serbie, et en Roumanie," p. 
148. 
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1829 Boleslaw-on-the-Weichsel: Str. p. 149. 

1829 Babowno: Jb. xviii. 65. 

1834 (July 13) Neuenhoven. near Düsseldorf : Str. 149. 

1838 Ferrara: Jost, l.c., xi. 285, note. 

1839 Niezdow : Str. p. 150. 

1840 Near Aix-la-Chapelle: Jost, l.c., xi. 345, note. 

1840 (Feb. 5) Damascus (disappearance of Father Thomas; 13 
Jews arrested and tortured ; 4 died): Jost, l.c., xi. 346. 

1840 Trianda, Rhodes; Jost, l.c., xi. 351-353. 

1843 (Oct.) Marmora: Jost, l.c., xi. 219. 

1841 Stobikowka : Str. p. 150. 

1837 to 1847 Fiorenzola, Buffeto, 

Jost, l.c., xi. 265. note. 

Saratov: Chwolson. 

(Apr. 14) Galatz, Rumania: Loeb. Le. p. 145, 

Chavlian : id. 261, 262. 

(March) Smyrna: Ellenberger, ** Die Leidender Juden.” 

(Oct. 3) Galatz (90 Jews injured ; 4 synagogues destroyed): 


Loeb. l.c., p. 171. 
(Dec. 22) Calarash, Rumania: Loeb, l.c.. p. 166. 
1877 Kutais, Transcaucasia: Chwolson, xii. 
1882 (Apr. 1) Tisza-Eszlár (disappearance of Esther Solymosi). 


1891 Corfu: Str. p. 151. 
1891 (June 29) Xanten: JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, i. 615b. 


1891 (June) Nagy-Szokol: Str. p. 153. 
1892 Eisleben: Str. p. 156. 

1892 Ingrandes, France: Str. p. 157. 
1992 Bakau, Rumania : Str. p. 158. 
1893 (Mareh) Kolin, Bohemia: Str. p. 158. 
1893 (June 9) Hollesehau : Str. p. 159. 
1893 Prague: Str. p. 160. 

1894 Berent, Prussia: Str. p. 162. 
1898 Skaisgirren : Str. p. 163. 

1899 (Mar. 29) Polna, Bohemia. 

1900 (Jan. 7) Nachod, Bohemia. 

1900 (Mar. 28) Konitz, W. Prussia. 

G. J. 

BLOOD-MONEY: Ransom paid by a murderer 
to the avenging kinsmen of a murdered man, in sat- 
isfaction for the crime. Among the Anglo-Saxons 
and other Germanic peoples blood-money or “ wer- 
geld" was commonly paid, and à regular scale of 
prices fixing the value of lives was established by 
law (Kemble, * The Anglo-Saxons in England,” ii. 
276 et seg.). Blood-money was unknown in Roman 
law. AJ crimes except murder could be satisfied by 
payment of a fine: but for murder the death penalty 
was invariably inflicted (see * The Law of the Twelve 
Tables,” Table VIII.). . 

The Jewish law went further than the Roman law 
in this respect. The code of the Twelve Tables 
simply states that for murder the death penalty shall 
be inflicted, and for lesser crimes the money com- 
pensation may be received in satisfaction, thus in- 
ferentially prohibiting the taking of blood-money 
for murder. The Biblical law (Num. xxxv. 81, 32), 
however, expressly prohibits it. It forbids (1) the 
taking of blood-money for the life of a murderer, 
allowing him to escape: and (2) the taking of it for 
a murderer who has fled to a city of refuge, allowing 
him to return to his home. The crime of taking 
human life was the most heinous known to the Jew- 
ish law (75. xxxv. 84). 

According to another Biblical code (Ex. xxi. 25- 
32), the owner of a goring ox who, knowing the 
dangerous nature of the animal, still did not keep it 
in subjection, was put to death if the ox killed a 
human being. But as the death in this case was not 
directly caused by the owner of the ox, a concession 
was made in his favor, and he was permitted to ran- 
som his life. The Talmud modifies the severity 
of the law through the following process of rea- 
soning: If the owner of the ox committed the mur- 
der, he was forced to die according to the law (Num. 
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xxxv. 81); butif his ox killed a person, the ox was 
slain, and the owner baid blood-money. If the ox 
were not slain, then the owner was put to death; 
hence R. Hizkiyah said, “The law in Num, xxxv. 
31 requires only the actual murderer to be killed ; 
and you can not puta man to death because of à 
death caused by his ox” (Sanh. 15b). 

The murderer who had come to the city of refuge, 
if guilty of wilful murder, was given into the hands 
of the avenger to be executed; but if guilty of acci- 
dental homicide, remained in the city of refuge until 
the death of the high priest (Num. xxxv. 25). It 
appears, therefore, that even one guilty of acciden- 
tal homicide could not expiate the offense by the 
payment of blood-money, but must serve his full 
term in the city of refuge (Ket. 37b). The strict 
application of this law led the rabbinical authorities 
to the conclusion that the death penalty was an ab- 
solute satisfaction for the crime and its consequences, 
and that therefore the relatives of the murdered per- 
son had no claim in damages against the murderer. 
The law in Ex. xxi 22 was thus explained: "If 
there is no danger to life from the injury, the mur- 
erer is punished by fine; but if death results, he is 
not punished by fine, because he is subjected to the 
death penalty ” (Mishnah Ket. iii. 2). 

Maimonides states the matter as follows: “The 
court must take care that no blood-money be taken 
from the murderer even if he would give all the 
money in the world, and even if the avenger would 
be willing to release him; because the life of the 
murdered man is not the property of the avenger, 
but the property of God, and God has said, ' Ye 
shall take no blood-money for the life of a murderer ’ 
(Num. xxxv. 31); and ‘There is no sin so great as 
that of murder, for blood defileth the land’ (Num. 
xxxv. 83)"; (Maimonides, * Yad,” Rozeah, i. 4; see 
articles DAMAGES, HOMICIDE, RANSOM). 

G. D. W. A. 

BLOOD-MONEY IN RUMANIA: According 
to the common law of Moldavia and Wallachia, the 
murder of a person entailed not only the execution of 
ihe murderer, but also the imposition upon him, or if 
he were unknown upon the village nearest to the 
spot where the murder had been committed, of à 
heavy fine (“prezul sangelui” = blood-money), 
which fell to the relations of the victim. Villages 
that could not pay the fine were depopulated. 

This legislation applied to Jews in common with 
the other inhabitants, and the communities were 
made collectively responsible for the fines. As 
commercial travelers and pedlers, the Jews jour- 
neyed constantly, and while the Rumanians were 
hospitable to every traveler, they considered it 
hardly a mortal crime to murder a Turk, a Tatar, 
or a Jew (Cantemir, “Descriptio Moldavie," Ru- 
manian ed., p. 260, Jassy, 1851). The fine imposed 
for the murder of a Jew was very heavy: a decree 
of Prince Petrasheu of Wallachia, in 1558, mentions 
that Mircea the Great (1382-1409) amerced the 
village of Vianul, beyond the Olt, in the sum of 
40,000 aspers, upon the complaint of the wife 
and the mother of a Jew who had been murdered 
in that vicinity. The villagers, being unable to raise 
such a sum, implored the clemency of the prince, 
who paid the amount out of his own treasury. 


In order to evade payment of blood-monoy, vil- 
lagers, on finding a corpse, would often throw it 
into a river or pond, or perhaps inter it, to avoid 
notice by the authorities. This practise caused 
great hardship to Jewish wives who, in addition to 
the loss of their husbands, saw themselves doomed 
to perpetual widowhood by the Jewish law concern- 
ing disappearances (see 'AGuNAn). 

The institution of blood-money was abolished 
by the law of 1831, but the murders of Jewish 
travelers and Jewish tavern-keepers (especially nu- 
merous on the main highways) continued unabated. 
A singular consequence of these frequent murders 
among Rumanian Jews, more especially in Moldavia, 
is the custom of regarding Jewish tavern-keepers 
who have thus been foully dealt with, as martyrs in 
a religious cause, for the reason that they have lost 
their lives in the endeavor to provide “kosher” 
food for their traveling coreligionists. The sons of 
such are called to the Torah by the proud title “Ben 
ha-Kedoshim " (Son of tbe Saints). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Infrdtzirea, Bucharest. Dec. 21, 1886; Co- 
dreseu, Uriearul, Sau Colectziune de Diferite Acte Care Pot 


Servila Istoria Românilor, xxiii. 22-23 (the date 1707 given 


by Uriearulis correct; Infrützirea. has 1708); ib. xix. 48-49; 
Revista Israelita, i. 410, Bucharest, 1886 ; Barasch, Etwas über 
die Gegenwiürtigen. Verhältnisse der Juden in den Beiden 
Donaufiirstenthttmern, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1844, p. 633. 
Rumanian translation in Anuarul Pentru Israeliti, iv. 8). 
D. E. Sp. 


BLOOD-RELATIONSHIP.—Biblical Data: 
Family connection between persons otherwise than 
by marriage. To the casual reader of the Old Tes- 
tament, blood-relationship seems always to have 
been reckoned by the Hebrews from father to son. 
The genealogies are all drawn up on this basis 
(compare Gen. iv., v., x., xxii. 20-24, xlvi.; ] Chron. 
i-ix., etc.) These genealogies, however, are not 
uniform. Someof them give the name of the mother 
(as Gen. xxii. 20, 24), while many of them give the 
names of father and son merely. Another interest- 
ing variation is that one set of passages represents 
the motheras naming the children (see, for example, 
Gen. iv. 1, 25; xxix. 32-85), while another set of 
passages attributes that function to the father (e.5., 
Gen. xvii. 19; xli. 51, 52). For further light on the 
ideas of relationship see the CrrricaL VIEW. 

Blood-relationship was interpreted broadly as a 
brotherhood which bound together by peculiar ties 
all who were descended from a common father. In 
II Sam. v. 1all the tribes of Israel are said to be 
bone of David's bone and flesh of his flesh; 7.e., to 
be his brethren. Similarly, in Lev. xxv. 39-46 all 
Israelites are considered brethren, as opposed to the 
people of other nations. This idea of brotherhood 
was founded on a belief that they 
were all sharers in a common blood. 
While these broad conceptions of 
brotherhood prevailed, they did not 
obseure in the Hebrew mind the fact that in every 
generation men of one father (7.e., brothers in a nar- 
rower sense) were under more peculiar obligations 
to one another than others of the same nation. 
Thus, in certain cases restitution had to be made to 
the nearest of kin (Num. v. 7, 8), and in other cases 
peculiar duties devolved on the nearest kinsman 
(compare Ruth ii. 20, iii. and iv. passim; see GOEL). 
Other evidence that in the later time degrees of 
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relationship were recognized is shown by Tobit vi. 
10 and Luke ii. 36. 

The recognition of certain differences in the de- 
vrees of kinship belongs to an early period; for 
] marriages within certain degrees of 


Marriage kinship were prohibited from very 
Pro- ancient times. In Lev. xviii, marriage 
hibitions. with a father or mother, son or daugh- 


ter, grandson or granddaughter, or 
with a consort of any of these, is prohibited, as is the 
marriage of a man to a woman and her daughter, or 
ta two sisters at the same time. There is involved 
in some of these prohibitions a recognition of an 
artificial relationship; but even these are based on 
the strong feeling of kinship with those of one fam- 
ily. Not all the prohibitions of this law are, how- 
ever, primitive; for it defines a sister (verse 9) as 
“the daughter of thy father or the daughter of thy 
mother”; though inancient times marriages seem to 
have been permitted between children of the same 
father, if they had different mothers; cases in point 
are the marriages of Abraham and Sarah (Gen. XX. 
12), and Amnon and Tamar (II Sam. xiii. 18). 
As among the Arabs, it was regarded by the He- 
brews a duty to avenge the blood of a murdered 


relative; and if this were not done, 
Blood Yaw was thought to be displeased. 
Avenger. Thus Joabavenged his brother Asahel 


(II Sam. iii, 97); and YHWH sent à 
famine because the Gibeonites were not avenged of 
the house of Saul (II Sam. xxi. 1 e£ seg.). ]t was in 
consequence of this custom that the CITIES OF REF- 
UGE were founded. See also AVENGER OF BLOOD. 
__Qyitical View: It is a feature of primitive 
culture to form clans artificial in organization though 
not necessarily of different stocks, which select some 
totem as their emblem (compare Giddings, “ Principles 
of Sociology," pp. 270-272; and Keasby, in “Inter- 
national Monthly,” i. 808 ef seg.). These clans in the 
course of time regard all their members as brethren 
descended from the common totem. In order to ac- 
count for the growth of the clan it has been supposed 
by some scholars that clans meeting others who have 
for some reason chosen the same totem will natu- 
rally regard one another as brethren too. In this 
way an enlarged and artificial brotherhood is formed, 
which is, however, conceived as real. 'The existence 
of “Leah,” “Rachel,” and “Caleb " (denoting wild 
cow, ewe, and dog) as clan names among the He- 
brews, taken in connection with the evidence from 
other parts of the Semitic world, makes it probable 
that relationships originally artificial were by the He- 
brews counted as blood-relationships (compare W.R. 
Smith, “ Animal Worship and Animal Tribes Among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament,” in “ Journal of 
Philology,” ix.; idem, “Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia,” ch. vii. ; Jacobs, * Studies in Biblical 
Archeology,” iv. ; and Barton," Semitic Origins," ii.). 

Among the Semites also kinship was originally 
reckoned, as among many other primitive nations, 
through the mother (see W. R. Smith, 

Ma- “Kinship,” cte., pp. 145-160, 246-253; 
triarchate. Barton, op. cit. ii). This seems to 
have been also the case among the 

Hebrews. In the earlier Jahvistic document the 
mother names the child, which, as Wellhausen points 
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out, is a relic of maternal kinship (compare “ Nach- 
richten der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen,” 1893, p. 478, note 9). By 
the time of the production of the Priestly Code, re- 
lationship was reckoned through the father; so that 
the mother’s name was then suppressed, and the 
father named the child. In accordance with the 
system of maternal kinship, the children of Jacob 
are said (Gen. xxxi. 48) to belong to their mother’s 
clan. The marriage of Abraham and Sarah and that 
of Amnon and Tamar—though in each case be- 
tween children of the same father—are explained by 
the fact that blood-relationship was counted only 
through the mother. | 

Some further instances of the artificial assumption 
of blood-relationship, which differ in character from 
the primitive totemic system, remain 
to be considered. Adoption, in the 
sense of the legal transfer of filial 
rights from one person to another, 
seems not to have been known in 
Israel as it was among the Romans. 
There are three possible instances of it in the Old 
Testament: (1) the adoption of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter (Ex. ii. 10), which does not seem to have 
made the blood-bond to his own people less. binding ; 
(2) the adoption of Genubath by the Egyptian queen 
(I Kings xi. 20), which seems to have been a sur- 
vival of kinship through the mother; and (8) the 
adoption of Esther by Mordecai (Esther ii. 7), which 
was done under foreign influence. Adoption in the 
modern sense of the word played no important part 
in Israel's system of relationship (see ADOPTION). 

Closely related to adoption was the system of the 
levirate, whereby when a man died without issue 
bis brother or nearest kinsman was required to 
marry the widow, and the first son born of such levi- 
rate marriage was counted as the son of the dead 
brother (Gen. xxxviii.; Deut. xxv. 5-10; Ruth pas- 
sim ; Matt. xxii. 20 et seq.) A similar custom pre- 
vailed among the Arabs (compare Ww. R. Smith, 
“Kinship,” etc., p. 87) and among the Abyssinians 
(compare Letourneau, “Evolution of Marriage,” p. 
965), as well as among many non- 
Semitic peoples (compare Starcke, 
“ Primitive Family,” pp. 157, 199; “ In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics,” iii. 465; and Wester- 
marck, “ History of Human Marriage,” pp. 510-514). 
(For the origin and meaning of the custom see LEVI- 
RATE.) Itis enough to note here that it introduced 
a system of blood-relationship in part artificial. 

In Lev. xviii, where the degrees of kinship in 
which marriage is prohibited are enumerated (com- 
pare also Lev. xx.), the consort of a near kinsman 
or kinswoman is counted as within the prohibited 
degrees, thus recognizing a certain artificial kinship. 
Some writers hold that Lev. xviii. 16 and xx. 21, by 
prohibiting marriage with a deceased brother's wife, 
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Levirate. 


abolished the levirate (so Nowack, *Hebrüische 
Archüologie," i. 946; and Benzinger, * Hebrüische 


Archüologie," p. 946); and a confirmation of this is 
found in Num. xxvii. 1 et seq., which provides for 
the succession of daughters in case a man dies with- 
out male issue. Others hold that Leviticus gives 
the general prohibition, while Deut. xxv. 9-10 con- 
tains the one exception (so Driver, “Deuteronomy.” 
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p. 285). At all events, the levirate seems to have 
survived till the first century of the common era. 

In ancient Semitic society, blood-relationship 
rested not only upon the basis of common blood, 
but upon the fact that kinsmen constantly ate to- 
gether and renewed the physical bond (compare W. 
R. Smith, “ Religion of the Semites," 2d ed., pp. 269 
et seg.). Covenants of brotherhood were made be- 
tween those who were really not related to one an- 
other, by opening the veins of the covenanters and 
tasting each other’s blood, as well as by eating to- 
gether (compare Trumbull, “Blood Covenant,” and 
W. R. Smith, op. eif. pp. 315, 479). Such artificial 
brotherhoods seem to have been recognized in Israel 
(compare Amos i. 9). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the literature already cited, see 
G. A. Wilken, Het Matriarehaat bij de Oude Arabieren 
(also German translation, Das Muatriarchat bei den Ara- 
bern); Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den Arahern, in Nach- 
richten. der Königlichen Gesellschaft. der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, 1893, pp. 491-481; and Buhl, Die Socialen 
Verhidiltnisse der Isracliten, Berlin, 1899. 
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BLOOMFIELD, MAURICE : Professor of San- 
skrit and comparative philology in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.: born at Bielitz, Aus- 
trian Silesia, February 28, 1855; emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1867. He studied et Chicago and Furman, 
(S. C.) universities, and at Yale, Berlin, and Leipsic, 
and received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Johns Hopkins in 1879, while Princeton con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
in 1896. | 

Bloomfield is one of the most prominent Sanskrit 
scholars in America, and is recognized as the chief 
living authority on the Atharva Véda. Besides San- 
skrit, Bloomfield has made contributions to compar- 
ative grammar, Greek, Latin, and Balto-Slavic, and 
has treated various problems of the science of relig- 
ion, especially in relation to India and its literature. 
He is a member of the American and German Ori- 
ental societies, American Philological Association, 
Royal Bohemian Society of Prague, and other learned 
bodies. 

Among Bloomfield’s chief works are: an edition 
of the “ Kaucika-Sutra,” New Haven, 1890: a volume 
of selected hymns from the Atharva Véda, with ex- 
tracts from the ritual and commentary, forming vol. 
xlii. of Max Müller's “Sacred Books of the East,” 
Oxford, 1897; and “Atharva Véda," Strasburg, 
1899, forming a portion of the “ Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie" of Bühler and Kiclhorn. His 
latest contribution, in which he has been assisted 
by Richard Garbe of Tübingen, is a magnificent 
photographie edition of the Paippalada recension of 
the Atharva Veda, 8 vols., Baltimore, 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 

raphy, x. Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, i; Lamb. 

Biographical Dictionary of the United States, i. A bibli- 

ography of his writings up to 1891 is published in Biblio- 

graphia Hopkinsiensis, pt. i. 


A. L. H. G. 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, FANNY: Amer- 
ican pianist; sister of Maurice Bloomfield; born at 
Bielitz, Austrian Silesia, July 16, 1866. In 1868 
her parents settled in Chicago, Ill., and there she 
received her first instruction in piano from Bern- 
hard Ziehn and Carl Wolfsohn. At the age of 


ten she played at a public concert in Chicago, and 

two years later went to Vienna to study with Les. 

chetizky. At the expiration of five years she re. 

turned to the United States, where, from 1888 t; 

1898, she repeatedly gave recitals, playing with all 

the leading orchestras throughout the country. 

In 1893 Bloomfield-Zeisler made a tour through 
Europe; and such was her success at Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Frankfort, Vienna, and elsewhere, that she pro- 
longed her stay abroad until 1895. During the sea- 
son 1895-96 she gave upward of fifty concerts in 
America, and in 1897 made a tour of the Pacitic 
states, In 1898 she again went abroad, and gave a 
series of concerts in Great Britain and France. She 
now (1902) resides at Chicago. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biographical Dictionary of Musi 
clans, 1900; Musical Courter, Feb. 27, 1895, Feb. 20, 1901. 
A. J. So. 
BLOSZ, KARL: German painter; born at 

Mannheim Nov. 24, 1860. He studied at the art 

school in Carlsruhe from 1880 to 1883, and was a 

pupil of K. Hoff and of Von Lindenschmid of the 

Munich Academy from 1883 to 1887. Since 1887 he 

has worked actively in Munich. One of his paint- 

ings, entitled “ Vor dem Diner,” is now in the Dres- 
den gallery, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. W. Singer, Allgemeines Kiinstier-Levi- 
kon, 3d ed., v. 176, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901: Kohut, Be- 
rithmte Israelitische Miinner und Frauen, part vii, p. 
302, Leipsic, 1900, 

A. M. F. 
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BLOWITZ, HENRI GEORGES STEPHAN 
ADOLPHE OPPER DE: Special correspondent 
at Paris of the London “Times”; born at Blowitz, 
Bohemia, Dec. 28, 1825. At the age of sixteen he 
left his native country for France, where he wasap- 
pointed professor of German at the Lyceum of Tours. 
Upon leaving that institution he visited Limoges, 
Poitiers, and Marseilles. He then took a course at 
the university until 1860, and on May 6 of that year 
received permission to assume the present form of 
his name. At this time he occupied himself with 
the invention of a machine for wool-carding by 
steam, but soon devoted himself to the study of 
foreign polities, contributing to several periodicals, 
such as the “Gazette du Midi” and “La Décentrali- 
sation" of Lyons. In this capacity of journalist he 
revealed the history of Ismail Pasha's special train, 
which caused the defeat of De Lesseps in the elec- 
tion of 1869; he was not prosecuted, however, 
owing to the efforts of M. 'Thiers in his behalf, 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian war Blowitz 
rendered valuable assistance to General Espirent de 
la Villeboisnet in facilitating the suppression of the 
Commune at Marseilles, by establishing telegraphic 


‘communication with M. Thiers at Versailles by 


means of a private wire when all other means of 
communication had been destroyed by the insur- 
gents, In recognition of this achievement Blowitz, 
in June, 1871, received the medal of the Legion of 
Honor. In the following month he became corre- 
spondent of the London “Times,” and in 1874 was 
appointed special Paris correspondent of that paper, 
in which capacity he, on May 9, 1874, secured per- 
mission to communicate with the London office daily 
from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. by special wire. 

In 1875 he revealed certain plans of the German 
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government which were said to aim at a second in- 
Pasion of France; and hesécured the full text of the 
Treaty of Berlin for the London “Times” before the 
gienatures of the plenipotentiaries had been affixed 
to the document. i 

It is, however, as an interviewer that Blowitz is 
best known, and among the numerous celebrities in- 
torviewed by him may be mentioned: Bigsmarek, the 
Sultan of Turkey, Abd al-Hamid, Alfonso XII., 
Charles, King of Rumania, Pope Leo XIIL, Thiers, 
Gambetta, Prince Lobanoff, Comte de Chambord, 
Marquis Tseng, Gardinal Jacobini and the French 
statesmen Duclere and Jules Ferry. Blowitz is a 
doctor of philosophy and officier de l'Académie, and 
on July 80, 1878, he was elevated to the rank of offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor. He has been a contrib- 
utor to the “Contemporary Review,” “ Harper's 
Magazine,” and “Paris Vivant," and he is the au- 


thor of the following works: “Feuilles Volantes,” - 


i858: the comedy, “Midi à Quatorze Heures”; 


“L Allemagne et la Provence,” 1878; “Le Mariage 


Royal d'Espagne," 1878; * Une Course à Constanti- 

nople," 1884. Blowitz, however, is more especially 

renowned for his journalistic activity, and he is said 
to have contributed more than 4,000 columns to the 

Loudon * Times." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Men and Women of the Time, 1899; IV ho's 
IV ho. 1901; Harper's Magazine, 1891; Contemporary Re- 
vici, 1893. 

& J. So. 

BLUCHER, EPHRAIM ISRAEL: Austrian 
rabbi and author; born Oct. 2, 1818, at Glocksdorf, 
Moravia; died at Budapest April 6, 1882. For 
some years he was tutorin Hebrew at the University 
of Lemberg; then officiated as rabbi at Osviecin, 
Galicia, and Kosten, Moravia: afterward he went 
to Vienna, where he founded a real-gymnasium, 
which had but a brief existence. Later he lived 
for a time at Neuhiiusel, Hungary, and finally at 
Budapest. 

Blücher is the author of a Hebrew grammar, 
“Marpeh Lashon Arami” (Healing of the Aramaic 
Tongue), treating of the Biblical, Targumic, and 
Talmudic Aramaic in eighteen sections; preceded by 
* Maggid me-Reshit," a Hebrew translation of à por- 
Hon of Julius Fürst's “Lehrgebiiude dev Arama- 
ischen Sprache” (Vienna, 1889). He also issued 
“The Book of Ruth,” with German translation and 
Hebrew commentary, Lemberg, 1848; and “Die 
Synagogenfrage fiir Deutsche Israeliten," Vienna, 
1860. In the last years of his life, driven by stress 
of circumstances, he issued several periodicals under 
different titles; but in each case only a few num- 
bers appeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Litteraturblatt des Orients, 1841, No. Ls 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 801; Lippe, Bi bliographisches 
Lericon, i. 46; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, p. 9$; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 151. 

C. M. K. 

BLUM, ABRAHAM: French major; born in 
1993. died at Boulogne, France, in 1894. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Crimean war in 1854, hav- 
ing been wounded in the shoulder, and received from 
the sultan the Order of Medidje. Upon his return 
to France, where he had been counted among the 
fallen on the battle-field, he was accorded the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 


In 1859 Blum left for Italy to participate in the 
war with Austria; was again wounded at the battle 
of Solferino, and then promoted on the field to the 
rank of captain. Having retired in 1870 as chief of 
battalion, he was appointed, at the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war, adjutant-major of the National 
Guard of Paris. In 1875 he received an appoint- 
ment in the newly organized territorial army. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 9, 1894, p. 9. 

8. 


BLUM, DAVID: German Talmudist of the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; rabbi at Sulzburg, 
near Freiburg in Baden [?]. He was classed among 
the best Talmudic authorities in Germany. Among 
his pupils Joseph B. Isaac ha-Levi ASHKENAZI was 
proud to have had Blum for his master (see his 
epistle against Meir b. Gedaliah reprinted in Zunz,. 
“c Ir ha-Zedek,” note 35). Blum copied and com- 
piled various works, The city library of Hamburg 
contains a copy of the “Nizzahon” and a collection 
of *shetarot ” (documents) marked as copied by him. 

It is uncertain whether Blum is identical with 
David b. Moses Blumes (p^1153), a friend of Solomon 
b. Jehiel Luria, in whose collection of responsa (No. 
37, ed. Fürth, p. 24a) is included a responsum of 
Blumes. If he is identical, he was at one time in 
Palestine, as Luria’s friend wrote from that coun- 
try. Blum is probably identical with David of 
Sulzburg, whom Joseph b. Gershon ha-Kohen of 
Cracow in his responsa (No. 31) calls “mehuttan” 
(relative by marriage). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Wilna, p. 43; 

Brül, in Ha-Karmel, iv. 661; Kaufmann, in Rev. Et. 

Juives, xxii. 95; Steinsehneider, Cat. d. Hebr. Hand- 


schriften in d. Stadtbibliothek zu Hamburg, pp. 71, 88, 89 5. 
I. Zunz, "Ir ha-Zedek, p. ?1 and note 35. 
l L. G. 


BLUM, ERNEST: French dramatist; born in 
Paris Aug. 15, 1886. The son of an actor, he began 
at an early age to work for the theater. At eighteen 
he produced his first piece, for the Variétés, 
entitled “Femme Qui Mord.” His subsequent. 
works for various theaters included tbe following: 
for the Délassements Comiques: “L’Escarcelle 
d'Or? (in collaboration with Al. Flan), " Suivez le 
Monde,” “Les Délassements en Vacances” (1860), 
“L Almanach Comique” (1860), “A Vos Souhaits id 
(1960), * Paris Journal," *Le Plat du Jour,” “La. 
Tour de Nesle pour Rire” (1861), “En Zigzag” 
(1861), * Les Jolies Farceurs” (1862), * Les Noces du. 
Diable? (1863), etc.; for the Gaité: “La Petite Po- 
logne ” (with Lambert Thiboust, 1801); for the Vari- 
étés: "Crockbéte et Ses Lions” (with Clairville, 
1863), * Montjoie Fait Peur ” (with Giraudin, 1863), 
“La Revue au Cinquième Etage" (with Giraudin 
and Clairville, 1863); for the Ambigu: “ Rocambole ” 
(with Anicet Bourgeois, and Ponson du Terrail, 
1864), “Rose Michel" (1915), *T/Espion du Roi” 
(1876); for the Châtelet : “ La Lanterne Magique " 
(with Clairville and Monnier, 1865), * Cendrillon ” 
(with the same, 1866), “Le Diable Boiteux ” (with 
Clairville and Flan, 1866), “Les Voyages de Gulli- 
ver? (with Clairville and Monnier, 1867), “Le Ven- 
geur” (with F. Brisebarre, 1868); for the Renais- 
sance: “La Jolie Parfumeuse” (with H. Crémieux, 
1874). He also wrote “Une Avant-Scéne” (1876), 
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with Toché, “La Revue des Variétés ” (1879), “ Belle 
Lurette ” (1880), * La Noce d’Ambroise ” (1881), “ Le 
Chateau de Tire-Larigot ” (1884), * Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge" (1885) “Mademoiselle Gavroche" (1889), 
“Le Parfum" (1888) “Les Femmes Nerveuses” 
(1888), “Le Cadenas? (1889), * Paris Fin de Siècle " 
(1890), “Madam Mongodin" (with Toché), at the 
Vaudeville (1890) ; “ Madame l Amiral ” (1892), “ Mon- 
sieur Coulisset” (1892), “La Maison Tamponin" 
(1893), “La Rieuse" (1894), “Le Carnet du Diable” 
(1895), * Le Carillon " (1891). 

In book form he has published “Entre Bicétre et 
Charenton" (1866), *Journal d'un Vaudevilliste " 
(1891,) and * Les Mémoires d'un Vieux Beau” (1896). 
He is also the author of a “Biographie Complète 
d'Henri Rochefort ? (Brussels, 1868.) 

Blum was for several years on the editorial staff 
of the * Charivari," and he has been associated with 
“Le Rappel” since its establishment in 1869. 

S. J. W. 

BLUM, ISAAC AUGUST: French mathema- 
tician: born at Paris in 1881; died there Jan. 5, 
1877. He entered in 1831 the Ecole Polytechnique 
and was graduated lieutenant of marine, but resigned 
in 1833 and devoted himself to teaching. Involved 
in the events of 1848, he was connected editorially 
with the “Journal des Travailleurs,” and was ap- 
pointed vice-president of the commission of Luxem- 
bourg. Blum was arrested for having taken part in 


the publication of an injurious libel addressed to the 
president of the Assemblée Constituantc, bub was 


soon released. He then took up his scientific occu- 
pation. 

Blum is the author of: (1) “Résumé d'Algéóbre 
Elémentaire ?; (2) “Résumé d' Arithmétique," Paris, 
1843. both of which are comprised in the * Collection 
des Tableaux Polytechniques "; (3) “Cours Complet 
de Mathématiques," in two volumes, Paris, 1848- 
45. In 1844 he founded a scientific review, * Bulle- 
tin Polytechnique," which, however, he soon dis- 
continued; and in 1855 a daily paper treating of 
mathematics, * La Science," which is stil! published 
asa weekly. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, S.v.; Larousse, 

Dictionnaire, s.v. 

S. I. Br. 

BLUM, JULIUS (also known as Blum 
Pasha): Austro-Egyptian financier; born at Buda- 
pest, Hungary, in 1843. In 1869 he became director 
of the Austro-Egyptian bank at Alexandria; in 1877 
he was appointed state secretary in the Egyptian 
Ministry of Finance, by the khedive; and two years 
later, pasha and minister of finance. He retained 
this position until 1890, when he accepted the ap- 
pointment of director of the Austrian Credit-Anstalt 
at Vienna. Blum has received many decorations: he 
is K.C.B., C.M.G., commander of the French Legion 
of Honor, grand officer of the Italian Order of the 
Crown, knight of the Rother Adler Orden, ete. 

S. M. K. 

BLUMENBERG, LEOPOLD: American sol- 
dier: born in the province of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
Sept. 28, 1827; died at Baltimore Aug. 12, 1876. 
He was the son of Abraham and Sophia Blumen- 
berg, and the twenty-first of a family of twenty- 


ce 
two children. Soon after his birth Blumenberg’s 


parents moved to Frankfort-on the-Oder, and at an 
early age he was graduated from the gymnasium of 
that city. He served in the Prussian army in the 
Danish war of 1848, enlisting as a private and being 
promoted to the rank of first lieutenant. He was 
decorated for his services, but the anti-Semitism 
prevalent deprived him of his medal; and, resenting 
such treatment, he left for America in 1854, settling 
in Baltimore, where he was engaged in mercantile 
pursuits until 1861. 

When Fort Sumter was attacked Blumenberg as- 
sisted in organizing the fifth Maryland infantry reg- 
iment, of which he was commissioned major. His 
efforts for the Union cause won for him the hatred 
of the Secessionists, forcing him to be guarded con- 
stantly to prevent their attacking and hanging him. 
He first served near Hampton Roads, was later at- 
tached to Mansfield's corps in the peninsular cam- 
paign, and commanded his regiment as colonel at 
Antietam, where he was severely wounded in the 
thigh by a sharpshooter. This ultimately caused 
his death. He returned home, and was confined to 
his bed for several months. 

President Lincoln appointed Blumenberg provost 
marshal of the third Maryland district, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. He held this office from 
1863 to 1865, making himself very unpopular by a 
strict enforcement of the laws. President Johnson 
appointed him to a position in the revenue depart- 


ment, and commissioned him  brigadier-general 
United States wolunteers, by brevet. For a long 


time resident in Baltimore, he was extremely popular 

with the German and the Hebrew element of that city. 

He held the office of.president of the National 

Schuetzen-Verein of America, and was an active 

member of Har Sinai congregation and of the He- 

brew orphan asylum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographical Cyclopedia of Representative 
Men of Maryland and the District of Columbia, p. 477, 
Baltimore, 1879; Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Pa- 
triot. Soldier, and Citizen, pp. 199, 200, Philadelphia, 1895 ; 
Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 181, 192, New 
York, 1888: Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, i. 613, new 
series, New York, 1877, for 1876. 

A. A. M. F. 
BLUMENBERG, MARC A.: American musi- 

cian and editor: born at Baltimore, Md., May 21, 

1861; educated in the public schools of that city, 

and later at the College of Loyola. After a thor- 

ough course in the various branches of music, he 
became musical critic of the Baltimore “ American,” 
and subsequently was associated with the Baltimore 

“Sun” in a similar capacity. In 1879 he removed 

to New York, where, in the following year, he estab- 

lished the “ Musical Courier,” one of the most influ- 
ential musical weekly papers in existence, with 
branch offices in Germany, France, England, and 

Italy. Blumenberg is president of the Blumenberg 

Press Association, a member of the Social Science 

Association of New York, and of the Society for 

Psychical Research, London. 

A, J. SO. 
BLUMENFELD, ARON WOLFF: German 

composer; born at Kurnik, Posen, Feb. 29, 1828. 

In 1846 he went to Berlin, where he studied with 

Rungenhagen, and afterward established himself as 

ateacher and composer. His more important works 

are an opera entitled “ Ktinstlerleben,” and a can- 
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tata first performed in 1851. Among his pianoforte 
compositions — mostly morceaux de salon — are the 
following: “La Fée Dansante," op. 9; “T,’Espé- 
rance,” waltz, op. 20; "Les Adieux de Berlin,” op. 
93. “Deutscher Triumphmarsch”; “ Hochzeits- 
marsch,” op. 82; “ Aldeutschlands Klage," funeral 
march, op. 40. An interesting compilation is the 
«plumenlese," concert-music for 6 to 20 instruments 
arranged in a series of 96 separate books, many 
of them consisting of several numbers, and contain- 
ing arrangements of German, Russian, Norwegian, 
American, English, French, and other songs, and 
transcriptions of dances, marches, operatic pieces, 
and various other selections from the works of Schu- 
mann, Lindblad, Seifert, Blomquist, and many other 


composers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendel, Musik-Lexikon ; Schirmer’s Cata- 
logue. 
S. J. So. 


BLUMENFELD, BERISH: Galician Hebra- 
ist; flourished in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was one of the wealthy Hebrew scholars 
of that part of Poland who contributed much to the 
spread of knowledge among their brethren, and 
whose work in the field of Neo-Hebraic literature 
was a true labor of love. Blumenfeld is the author 
of a German translation of the Book of Job, which 
he published with a Hebrew commentary (Vienna, 
1826). His views on the authorship and date of Job 


were the subject of an interesting correspondence 
with S.D. Luzzatto, who insisted that Job was one 
of the oldest books of the canon. Blumenfeld also 


corresponded with Isaac Beer Levinsohn and as- 
sisted in the spread of the latter’s works. He was 
an intimate friend of Simson Bloch ha-Levi, who 
dedicated to him his Hebrew translation of Manasseh 
b. Israel’s “ Vindiciee Judeorum.” A poem, “ Mo- 
tar ha-Adam" (Superiority of Man), by Blumenfeld, 
is published in * Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” iv. 150-158. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerem Hemed, i. 58-08; db. ii. 123-120; 

Sefer ha-Zikronot, pp. 71, 72; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 128. 

8. P: WE 

BLUMENFELD, FEITEL (FADEI): Rus- 
sian rabbi; born in 1826; died at Kherson Dec. 4, 
1896. He graduated from the rabbinical college at 
Jitomir, and for about forty years officiated as 
rabbi in Kherson and in the Jewish agricultural 
colonies of Kherson and Bessarabia, in whose devel- 
opment he always took an active part. He intro- 
duced many useful reforms in the Jewish community 
of Kherson, and, being familiar with the Jewish 
question in Russia, was repeatedly summoned by 
tle government to the conferences of Jewish rabbis 
at St. Petersburg. He contributed largely to the 
Jewish-Russian periodicals “Russki Yevrei” and 
“Razsvyet,” especially on the Russian-Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Luak Ahiasaf, 1897. 

H. R. 

BLUMENFELD, HERMANN FADEYE- 
VICH: Russian lawyer, son of Feitel (Fadei): born 
in Kherson Sept. 2, 1861; received his education at 
the high school of his birthplace. He was gradu- 
ated in 1883 from the New-Russian University of 
Odessa, which awarded him a gold medal and a 
prize for his treatise on the various kinds of landed 
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property in Old Russia, entitled ^O Formakh Zem- 
levladyeniya v Drevnei Rossii,” Odessa, 1883. 
Blumenfeld has published an article on Crimean- 
Tatar landed property, entitled * Krimsko-Tatar- 
skoe Zemlevladyenie,” Odessa, 1888. He has been 
an extensive contributor to the Russian-Jewish 
periodicals “ Voskhod," * Yevreiskoe Obozryenie,” 
and others. His articles deal especially with the 
economic, industrial, and commercial activity of the 
Jews in South Russia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheski Slovar, 
iii., St. Petersburg, 1597. 
H. R. 


BLUMENFELD,IGNATZ (ISAAC): Aus- 
trian publisher and merchant; born March 25, 1812, 
at Brody, Galicia; died Oct. 2, 1890, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. He was one of the wealthy Galicians 


who took delight in encouraging and spreading the 


new Hebrew literature. He visited Switzerland and 
Italy on a pleasure trip in the summer of 1834, and 
in the latter country met S. D. Luzzatto and J. S. 
Reggio, with both of whom he corresponded on 
literary subjects. He lived for several years in 
Odessa, between 1840 and 1850, and afterward re- 
turned to Vienna, where he remained until 1885, from 
which year until his death he lived in Switzerland. 

Blumenfeld deserved well of modern Hebrew lit- 
erature by his publication of four volumes of the 
“Ozar Nehmad," Vienna, 1856-63, a collection of 
literary letters on various subjects relating to the 
science of Judaism, which were thus made accessi- 


ple to the average Hebrew scholar. These publica- 
tions are to some extent a continuation of Golden- 


berg’s “Kerem Hemed” and of the “ Bikkure 
ha-‘Ittim” ; but they are more scientific and historical, 
giving less space to translations and to the feeble 
attempts at belles-lettres which filled so largea part 
of the former collections. Blumenfeld himself con- 
tributed very little to the *Ozar Nehmad,” but 
Rapoport, Luzzatto, Geiger, and other learned con- 
tributors recognized the great service which he was 
rendering Jewish science by giving curreney to 
works which, but for his generosity, would have 
remained unpublished. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar Nehmad, i. 181; ii., Preface and p. 17; 


Letteris, Miktebe Bene Kedem, p. 104, Vienna, 1866. 

S. P. Wr. 

BLUMENFELD, J. C.: Polish litterateur and 
revolutionist; born about 1810: died before 1840. 
Blumenfeld was one of the leaders of a band of 
young Poles concerned in the Polish revolution of 
1881. The rising having proved a failure, Blumen- 
feld fled to London, where he produced a fantastic 
work. “Ecce Homo im Process mit dem König und 
dem Priester, oder Die Selbsterlésung der Menschen, 
ein Evangelium vom Jüngsten Gerichte," 1885. An 
English edition, under the title “The New Ecce 
Homo at Issue with King and Priest,” appeared in 
London in 1839. The work contains dialogues in 
prose alternating with verses, the main subject of 
which is the scheme of kings and priests to enslave 
humanity, including a compact between Rome and 
the Church to degrade Israel. The book shows 
some power, but is wild and wandering. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. der Juden. xi. 468-470: Cat. 

British Museum, s.v. 

H. R. J. 
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BLUMENFELDT, SIMON (called also Si- 
mon Sofer): Russian calligrapher; born in Mi- 
tau, Courland, 1770; died at the same place 1826. 
He possessed the gift of writing in characters so 
small that they could be read only by the aid of a 
microscope. The Lord’s Prayer was thus written 
by him nine times on a piece of paper the size of a 
square inch. He could write readable letters and 
words even on the very edge of ordinary vellum 
paper. He was also a skilful draftsman, and he 
used to embellish his excellent pencil sketches with 
all kind of verses and sentences. He traveled ex- 
tensively through Europe, and received rewards 
from many sovereigns. Blumenfeldt presented nu- 
merous script portraits to Emperor Alexander I. of 
Russia, and a Pentateuch in Hebrew, of the size of 
a finger, to Pope Pius VII. He left in manuscript: 
“Diaries of Travel”: “Pene Shim'on,” a com- 
mentary on the Bible, published by his.son Moses 
in his work, “Magid Mesharim,” Hanover, 1851: 
“Tenaim u-Ketubah le-Shew uot we-Purim," a hu- 
moristic poem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : R. Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in Liv- und 
Courland. Mitau, 1853; idem, Gesch. der Juden in Cour- 
land, in Literaturblatt des Orients, 1849, No. 98, where the 
year of his birth is given as 1700; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 


rim, p. 289. l 
| H. R. 


BLUMENSTOCK VON HALBAU, LEO: 
Austrian physician; born at Cracow March 11, 
1838: died there Feb. 28, 1897. Educated at the 
gymnasium and university of his native town and 
at the university at Vienna, he was graduated as 
doctor of medicine in 1862. He engaged in practise 
as a physician in Cracow, and became privat-docent 
in 186-Land in 1869 assistant professor in the faculty 
of law in the university of that city. In 1881 he 
was appointed to the chair of forensic medicine in 
the same university by the medical faculty. He 
held also the position of *Landesgerichtsarzt " 
(medical expert at the judicial court), and was raised 
to the nobility with the name * von Halbau ” in 1991. 
Blumenstock is the author of: “Zur Lehre von der 
Vergiftung Durch Cloakengas," in “ Vierteljahres- 
schrift für Gerichtliche Medizin," lviii, 2d part; 
“Die Wreden-Wendtsche Ohrenprobe und Deren 
Bedeutung in Foro,” in “Wiener Medizinische 
Wochenschrift,” 1875; “Tod Durch Dynamit,” in 
Friedreich's “Blätter für Gerichtliche Medizin,” 
1876, 1877; “Ueber Aphasie," 75. 1878. He has also 
contributed many essays on forensic medicine to the 
Polish journals of Cracow, Lemberg, and Warsaw. 
From 1877 until his death he was editor of the 
Polish medical weekly “Przeglad Lekarski.” 


DMI OFRAR Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 
S F T.-H: 


BLUMENTHAL, HEINRICH: German man- 
ufacturer and philanthropist; born at Darmstadt, 
Hesse, March 12, 1824; died there March 27, 1901. 
Even as a boy his love for technical work was 
noticeable, in consequence of which his father sent 
him to the technical high school of his native town. 
On being graduated thence he went to Vienna, Nurem- 
berg, and Paris, working in those cities aS an or- 
dinary mechanic, and thus acquiring extensive 
knowledge. 


Returning to Darmstadt, Blumenthal started a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
which became one of the largest factories of steam 
threshing-machines in southern Germany. He took 
great interest in the improvement of the condition 
of the farmers, and urged the passage of laws for 
their benefit. He also organized aud took a lead- 
ing part in agricultural societies. During the 
Franco-Prussian war he was very active in sending 
relief to the Hessian troops at the front, and sup- 
ported from his own means à hospital on his estate 
in Darmstadt. 

Blumenthal did much for the beautifying of his 
native city and toward ameliorating the condition 
of the laboring classes. In acknowledgment of his 
services in this respect, one of the leading thorough- 
fares in Darmstadt was named after him. . 

It was his influence with the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
during the anti-Semitic movement in Germany, 
which caused the government of Hesse to take a 
decided stand against the agitators and to protect 
the Jews. Fora quarter of a century Blumenthal 
was a member of the city council, and for more 
than two decades the president of the Jewish com- 
munity of Darmstadt. 

Blumenthal was an active philanthropist, support- 
ing many benevolent societies of different creeds, 
and assisting the worthy poor. In appreciation of 
his services to city and state he received the title of 
“Wommerzienrath.” and was decorated with the 
Hessian Ludwig cross, the Prussian Order of the 
Crown, the Hessian cross for merit, and the medal 
for non-combatants. 

S. E. Dd 

BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH: American com- 
munal worker; born in Munich, Germany, Dec. 1, 
1884; died in New York March 2, 1901. In 1839 
he went to the United States with his parents, and 
in 1854 entered business at Mariposa, Cal., remaining 
there for five years. He then moved to New York, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 

Soon after his return from California Blumenthal 
interested himself in military matters, and was for à 
time a staff officer of tlie third regiment of cavalry 
of the National Guard of the State of New York. 

Blumenthal soon became deeply interested in 
political, social, and Jewish communal affairs. He, 
together with W. M. Evarts and Joseph H. Choate, 
was a member of the famous Committee of Seventy 
which was instrumental in the overthrow of the 
notorious Tweed ring. In 1873-74 and 1888-91 he 
served.as member of the New York Assembly, in 
which he was appointed to important committees, 
and he was for several years head of the Bureau of 
Incumbrances. From 1898 to 1895 he was commis- 
sioner of taxes and assessments. 

In Jewish communal affairs he displayed the 
greatest interest. As member, trustee, and presi- 
dent of the Congregation Shearith Israel he labored 
indefatigably. He was also affiliated with various 
orders, such as the B'nai B'rith and the Masonic 
fraternity, attaining to honors in their ranks. But 
the achievement to which he devoted the last fifteen 
years of his life was the establishment and main- 
tenance, in conjunction with the Rev. Dr. Sabato 
Morais and other workers, of the Jewish Theological 
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dominary, of which institution he was president BLUMENTHAL, OSKAR: German author 


from its foundation in 1886 until his death. 
PR B. D. 


BLUMENTHAL, MARE: Amcrican physi- 
cian; born July 11, 1881, at Altenstadt-on-the-Hler, 
pavaria. 

He came to America with his parents in Aug., 
1839, attended the academy at Chambersburg, Pa., 
the public and high schools at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and graduated as doctor of medicine from the Col- 
leve of Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, in 1852, He was assistant phy- 
sician at Blackwell ’s Island Hospital during 1851- 
52; deputy coroner of New York city in 1858; and 
visited Europe in 1854, attending hospitals in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Munich. On his return he was ap- 
pointed resident and attending physician to Mount 
Sinai Hospital (then called Jews’ Hospital), New 
York, from 1855 to 1859, organizing its medical ad- 
ministration and formulating its records and monthly 
reports as in use to this day. From 1862 to 1894 
he was president of and physician to the Institu- 
tion for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, 
founded and supported by Jews for the benefit of 
Jewish and other children. 

The special features of the system of teaching 
adopted by Blumenthal, and which was then almost 
unknown in this country, were: (1) reading from 
the lips of the speaker; and (2) the use of articulate 
speech, instead of the finger and sign language 
(dactylology) then and still generally employed in 
most of the state institutions. 

During the Civil war Blumenthal was surgeon- 
major in the Third Regiment, National Guard. Be- 
sides many professional offices, such as president of 
the Medical Union, of the Northwestern Medical and 
Surgical Society, and of the Medical Board of the 
United Hebrew Charities, Blumenthal was one of 
the founders of the Young Men's Hebrew Associa- 
tion, founder and president of the Sabbath Observ- 
ance Society of New York, and president of the 
Jewish Chautauqua (1901-02). . J. 


BLUMENTHAL, NISSEN: Russian hazan; 
born in Jassy, Rumania, 1805; died in Odessa Feb. 
9, 1902. Though educated for the rabbinate, his 
excellent voice and musical ability fitted him for a 
hazan. He emigrated to Russia, became cantor of Ber- 
dychev and also of Yekaterinoslav, and in 1941 was 
made chief cantor of the Brody congregation of 
Odessa, which position he held for fifty-five years, 
when old age forced him to retire. His son Leon- 
hard, a singer in the Kharkov operahouse, died be- 
fore him. Blumenthal was confined to his home by 
paralysis for the last six years of his life. His for- 
tune was left to the choir of the temple which he 
made famous. He was the model “chorhazan” of 
Russia, and did much to introduce systematic singing 
and the use of musical notes in Russian synagogues. 
P. Mrxxovsxy declares his compositions more char- 
acteristically Jewish than those of the great cantors 
of Western countries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1891, No. 24, and 1902, 
No. 14; P. Minkovsky, in Ha-Shiloah, viii., Nos. 4 and 5; Ha- 
Meliz, Xl., No. 39; Ha-Zefirah, xxix., No. 50; Der Jud, Sup- 
plement, Nos. 18 and 14, Cracow, 1902. 


H, R. | P. Wr. 


and playwright; born at Berlin March 13, 1852. 
He waseducated at the gymnasium and the univer- 
sity of his native town, and at the university at Leip- 
sic, where, in 1872, he received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. After having been editor of the 
“Deutsche Dichterhalle" in Leipsic, he founded in 
1878 the * Neuen Mo- 
natshefte für  Dicht- 
kunstund Kritik." In 
1875 Blumenthal 
moved to Berlin, 
where le became the- 
atrical critic of the 
“Berliner "Tageblatt," 
holding this position 
until 1887, when he 
opened the Lessing 
Theater, of which he 
was director till 1898. 
From 1894 to 1895 he 
was also director of 
the Berliner Theater. 
Since 1898 he has 
been engaged exclu- 
sively in literary work. 

Blumenthal is well- 
known as a critic and playwright. His critiques in 
the feuilletons of the newspapers sparkle with hu- 
mor, at the same time doing justice to authors and 
actors. His plays have had merited success, and 
many of them have been well received at the leading 
German theaters. As a theatrical manager he was 
very successful. 

Blumenthal is the author of, many plays and 
novels, among which may be mentioned: “ Aler- 
hand Ungezogenheiten,” Leipsic, 1874, 5th ed., 1877; 
“Für Alle Wagen- und Menschenklassen,” čb. 1815; 
“Bummelbriefe,” Danzig, 1880; and the comedies 
“Der Probepfeil," 1882; “ Die Grosse Glocke,” 1887; 
“Der Zaungast," 1889; “Grossstadtluft,” 1891; 
* Hans Huckebein," 1897; “Im Weissen Réssl,” 1898, 
the last three together with G. Kadelburg; ^" Merk- 
zettel,” 1808; and “Verbotene Stücke," 1900. He 
also edited * Grabbe's Werke und Handschriftlicher 
Nachlass," čb. 1878. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers. Konversations-Lexikon, s.v., Brock- 

haus, Konversations-Levikon, s.v. 


8. F-E H: 

B'NAI B’RITH, or SONS OF THE COVE- 
NANT: The largest and oldest Jewish fraternal 
organization. It has (1902) a membership of about 
30,000, divided into more than 330 lodges and 
10 grand lodges, distributed over the United States, 
Germany, Rumania, Austria-Hungary, Egypt, and 
Palestine. Itwas founded at New York in 1843 by a 
number of German Jews, headed by Henry Jones, for 
the purpose of instilling the principles of morality 
among the followers of the Mosaic faith—uniting 
them on a platform upon which all could stand re- 
gardless of dogma and ceremonial custom—and of 
inculeating charity, benevolence, and brotherly love 
as the highest virtues. Political and religious dis- 
cussions were to be barred forever in order that har- 
mony and peace might be preserved in the delibera- 
tions of the Order. 


Oskar Blumenthal. 
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A constitution was adopted for the administration 
of the affairs of the Order; and in 1851, a sufficient 
number of lodges having been organized, the first 
grand lodge was established in the city of New 
York, and in the same year District Grand Lodge 
No. 2 was founded in the city of Cincinnati. The 
Order spread rapidly. Lodges were formed in nearly 
all of the Eastern and Western states; so that in 
1856 District Grand Lodge No. 3 was instituted, 
with its seat in Philadelphia, Pa. The supreme 
authority was placed in a central body, which met 
annually and was composed of one representative 
from each lodge. At the meeting of the supreme 
body in 1857 a membership of 9,889, with an accu- 
mulated capital of $78,000, was reported. At the 
same session the constitution was remodeled, giving 


B'nai B’rith Building, New York. 
(From a photograph.) 


ita more democratic and representative character. 
A new ritual, the work of Dr. David Einhorn, was 
also introduced in keeping with the progressive 
spirit of the age. 

A new era of development began in 1868, when, 
at a convention held in the city of New York. com- 
posed of representatives from each lodge, the pres- 
ent constitution was adopted. Meanwhile, three 
new grand lodges had been instituted: No. 4 in San 
Francisco, Cal. ; No. 5 in Baltimore, Md. ; and No. 6 
in Chicago, Ill. The Order at that time numbered 
more than 20,000 members. Under the new consti- 
tution the supreme authority was placed in a presi- 
dent, to hold office for five years, and in an execu- 
tive committee and a court of appeals. each of which 
was composed of one representative from each dis- 
trict, elected for five years. The first president was 
Julius Bien of New York, who had been the master- 
mind of the new constitution. He held the office 
until 1900, when he declined reelection on account 


of his advanced years; and Leo N. Leviof New 
York was unanimously chosen as his successor. 

In 1873 another new grand lodge, No. 7, was ad- 
ded, which held jurisdiction over the Southern states, 
A new sphere opened for the Order in 1882, when 
Moritz Ellinger, asthe deputy of the executive com- 
mittee, instituted the first lodge in Berlin, Germany, 

Meanwhile a number of institutions had arisen in 
the United States, founded and supported by the 
Order, such as the Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, 
housing nearly 1,000 inmates, supported by Districts 
2 6, and 7. Its erection was due to Benjamin F. 
Perxorro. Another institution is the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm at Yonkers, N. Y. The Atlanta 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum was established by Dis- 
trict No. 5, through the influence of Simon Worr 
of Washington, D. C. The Jewish Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Home of New Orleans and the Touro In- 
firmary at the same place are supported by District 
No. 7. Finally, the Denver National Jewish Hos- 
pital for Consumptives was established by District 
No.2. The Order also established a public library, 
known as the Maimonides Library, in New York 
city; the B’nai B'rith Manual Training School at 
Philadelphia, and other educational institutions 
throughout the country. The Order presented to 
the United States a statue of Liberty, chiseled by 
Moses Ezekiel, a native of Cincinnati. At the 
suggestion of the Order, Benjamin F. Peixotto was 
commissioned to represent the United States as con- 
sulin Rumania, in order to influence the Rumanian 
government on the question of affording protec- 
tion to its Jewish subjects. As there was ho 


Seal of the B’nai B’rith Order. 


provision in the American budget for the mainte- 
nance of a consulate in Rumania, the Order provided 
the necessary funds. 

When. in 1885, a sufficient number of lodges had 
been founded to warrant the establishment of a 
grand lodge for Germany, Julius Bien visited that 

country to inaugurate it. Meanwhile 
Extension the growth of the Order in Rumania 
to Europe. and Austria-Hungary had led to the 

institution of grand lodges with seats 
at Bucharest and Prague, and to the establishment 
of many useful benevolent institutions. 

In America the Order established the MrNonamn, 
a monthly magazine, edited first by Benjamin F. 
Peixotto, afterward by Moritz Ellinger, and fora time 
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px F. de Sola Mendes. In Vienna the Order publishes 
a quarterly review; in Berlin, a monthly report. 
With the spread of the Order its usefulness as an 
international medium for the relief of the persecuted 
iu various parts of the world has been established, 
and the principle of self-help has been inculcated in 
cominunities which had always looked to others for 
protection and aid. Of late the Order has established 
working relations with the great educational and 
relief. associations of Europe, such as the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle of Paris, the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association of London, and the Israelitische 
Allianz of Vienna. <At the Quinquennial Conven- 
don of the Order, held in Chicago (April 29 to May 
3, 1900), a commission was appointed to invite the 
cooperation of all European and American kindred 
associations in instituting measures for the introduc- 
tion of industries, agricultural employments, and 
modern education among the Jews of Galicia. The 
Order has also been active in finding employment 
for the Rumanian Jews, who through religious in- 
tolerance were compelled to leave their native coun- 
try. This it does through the district lodges, which 
orvanize means whereby many individuals may, 
from time to time, obtain a livelihood by manual 
zbor. Numbers of Rumanian Jews, on arriving in 
New York, are distributed among the district lodges. 
During its existence the Order has expended mil- 
lions of dollars in aiding the distressed among its 
members by means of donations to the sick, by 
loans, and by endowments to widows and orphans. 
Immediately after the great storm at Galveston, 
Texas, Sept. 8, 1900, a fund of over 527,000 was 
contributed by the various lodges and members, 
and through the president, Leo N. Levi, it was em- 
ployed to give a new start in life to Jewish suffer- 
ers by the storm. The fund was raised by telegrams 
ina few days, and the relief was almost immediate. 
Following ig alist of the district grand lodges, 
showing the jurisdiction of each, and the number of 
members: 
Ee —————————————————————— 
G Gu NE JEHSGICHOIN | Aana. 


| memean 


NOS d. led exu Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Canada.. 5,140 
i .| Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tueky, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Ohio acoceverreeses eeeserevrre 3,100 
" 8 ....1 Delaware, New Jersey, Penn- 
syivania, West Virginia....... 1,150 
ae: eee ss] Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
. Washington, British Columbia. 2,400 
ebore ees District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia...... 758 
“o Bauan | Minois, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota. Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin vical ro PLI sews , 1,965 
ow... | Alabama, Arkansas. Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 


R see, Texas... eee — 2,950 
a Bee Germany... eene 4,800 
Ae c cU LRUmünidibauseor rc ee rrr ches : 900 
MOD odi ei ANISH Tvs veo eo cnr Vesperae 1.000 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Times, 1869-75; Menorah Monthly 
since its establishment to the present day : Reports of the exec- 
utive committee of the Order. of grand lodges. and of lodges ; 
the Monatsberichteof the German grand lodge ; the Viertel- 
jahrschrift of the Austrian Humanitäts Vereine: and the 
‘American Jewish Year Book (1900-01); Stevens, Cyclo- 
pedia of Fraternities, p. 207. 
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BNE B'RITH MESSENGER. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 


BNEI ZION. Sce FRATERNITIES. 


BOAR, WILD (distinguished from the swine 
merely by the designation as “swine of the forest,” 
sy an [Hebr., “hazir "]): In Psalm lxxx. 14 the 
wild boar is introduced in a metaphor and described 
as coming out of the wood to root up the vine. 
Wild hogs have always been known in Palestine. 

Richard Cœur de Lion is said to have had an en- 
counter with a boar when crusading in that country, 
and the animal is still found in the morasses of the 
Jordan, around the Sea of Galilee, around Mount 
Tabor, and on the River ‘Aujeh, north of Joppa 
(compare Thomson, “The Land and the Book," p. 
49). See SWINE. 

J. JR. G. A. B. 


BOAS, EDUARD: German author and trav- 
eler: born at Landsberg-on-the-Warthe Jan. 1, 1815; 
died there June, 1853. He was destined for a com- 
mercial career by his parents; and, for the purpose 
of acquiring a knowledge of international trade 
methods, was sent through southern Europe. ` In- 
stead of turning the voyage to this account, Boas 
utilized the experience and knowledge gained in 
writing sketches, novels, and other literary produc- 
tions. His first effort in this direction, * Deutsche 
Dichter," was published in 1837, followed three 
years later by “ Nachtrüge zu Schiller's Siimmtlichen 
Werken." The next year he published à similar 
work on Goethe, and followed this in a few months 
by “Des Kriegscommissür Pipitz Reisen nach Ita- 
lien ”—a comic romance revealing considerable tal- 
ent. In 1842 he wrote “Sprüche und Lieder eines 
Indischen Brahmanen?; and in 1844 “Pepita.” a 
novel, and “In Skandinavien." His other works 
are: *Reiseblüthen aus der Oberwelt"; 4 Reise- 
blüthen aus der .Sternenwelt”: and “Schiller und 
Goethe im Nenienkampf,” 1852. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, ii. 7963 


Meyers, Konversations-Lerikon, iii. 149. 
s ` E. Ms. 


ne 


BOAS, IMAR: German physician and medical 
author; born at Exin, province of Posen, Prussia, 
March 28,1858. After having completed his studies 
at the gymnasium, he attended the medical courses 
at the universities of Berlin, Halle, and Leipsic, 
graduating as doctor of medicine in 1880. In 1882 
he established a praetise in Berlin, studying espe- 
cially the diseases of the digestive tract, and open- 
ing a dispensary and hospital for the diseases of the 
abdominal section of the alimentary canal, the first 
of its kind in Germany. Since then Boas has be- 
come a specialist in this branch of medicine. 

Boas is the author of numerous essays and of the 
following works: “Diagnostik und Therapie der 
Magen-Krankheiten." Leipsic, 1890; “Diagnostik 
und Therapie der Darmkrankheiten,” Leipsic, 1899. 
Since 1895 he has been editor of the “Archiv fiir 
Verdauungs-Krankheiten.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biograph isches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 
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BOAT. Sce SHIP. 


BOAZ.—Biblical Data: One of the relatives of 
Elimelech, husband of Naomi; a wealthy Judean, 
living at Bethlehem in Judah (Ruth ii. 1). He was 
one of the kinsmen of Ruth; as such he had the privi- 
lege of redeeming the family estate sold by Naomi 
after Elimelech's death. "Therefore when Ruth ap- 
pealed to his kinship, he redeemed the property 
(Ruth iii. 9, iv. 3). In consequence of this he had 
to marry Ruth, in order *to raise up the name of 
the dead? (Ruth iv. 5, 10). Their son Obed was, 
according to tradition, the grandfather of David 
(Ruth iv. 22). 

J. JR. b. E. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Boaz is identified 
by some rabbis with the judge Ibzan of Bethlehem 
(Judges xii. S. It is further said that he lost all 
his sixty children during his lifetinie because he did 
not invite Manoah, Samson's father, to any of the 
marriage festivitiesin his house. For, since Manoah 
was at that time without children, Boaz thought 
that he need not consider on such occasions a child- 
less man who could not pay him back in kind (B. B. 
91a) According to Josephus, “Ant.” v. 9, 8 1, 
Boaz lived at the time of Eli. Boaz was a just, 

pious, and learned judge, and the cus- 


His tom of using the Divine Name in 
Conduct greeting one's fellow-man (Ruth ii. 4) 
Approved. formulated by him and his bet din re- 


ceived the approval of even the heav- 
enly bet din (Mak. 28b; Yer. Ber. ix. 14c; Ruth R. 
to ii. 4). 

Being a pious man, Boaz on his first meeting wit] 
Ruth perceived her conscientiousness in picking up 
the grain, as she strictly observed the rules prescribed 
by the Law (compare GLEANING OF THE FIELDS). 
This, as well as her grace and her chaste conduct 
during work, induced Boaz to inquire about the 
stranger, although he was not in the habit of inquir- 
ing after women (Ruth R. to ii. 5; Shab. 113b). In 
the conversation that followed between Boaz and 
Ruth, the pious proselyte said that, being a Moabite, 
she was excluded from association with the commu- 
nity of God (Deut. xxiii. 4. Boaz, however, re- 
plied that the prohibition in Scripture applied only 
to the men of Moab, and not to the women. He 
furthermore told her that he had heard from the 
Prophets that she was destined to become the ances- 
tress of kingsand prophets; and he blessed her with 
the words: *May God, who rewards the pious, also 
reward vou? (Targ. Ruth ii, 10, 11; Pesik., ed. 
Buber, xvi. 124a) Boaz was especially friendly 
toward the poor stranger during the meal, when he 
indicated to her by various symbolic courtesies that 
she would become the ancestress of the Davidic 
royal house, including the Messiah (Ruth R. to ii. 
14; Shab. 113b). As toward Ruth, Boaz had also 
been kind toward his kinsmen, Naomi's sons, on 
hearing of their death, taking care that they had an 
honorable burial (Ruth R. to ii. 20). 

Although Boaz was the prince of the people, he 
himself supervised the threshing of the grain in his 
barn, in order to circumvent any immorality or theft, 
both of which were rife in his days (Tan., Behar, ed. 
Buber, viii.: Ruth R. to ii. 7). Glad in his heart 


that the famine was over in Israel, he sought rest 
after having thanked God and studied for a while 
in the Torah (Tan., l.c. ; Targ. Ruth iii. 7; and Ruth 
R. db.) Aroused out of his first sleep by Ruth, he - 
was greatly frightened, as he thought that she was 
a devil; and he was convinced of the contrary only 
after touching the hair of her head, 
Boaz since devils are bald (Tan.,/.c.). When 
and Ruth. he perceived the pure and holy inten- 
tions of Ruth he not only did not 
reprove her for her unusual behavior, but he 
blessed her, and gave her six measures of barloy, 
indicating thereby that six pious men should spring 
from her, who would be gifted by God with six ex- 
cellences (compare Isa. xi. 2; Sanh. 98b; Num. R. 
xii. 11; Ruth R. and Targ. to Ruth iii, 15; the 
names of the six men differ in these passages, but 
David and the Messiah are always among them). 
Boaz fulfilled the promises he had given to Ruth, 
and when his kinsman (the sources differ as to the 
precise relationship existing between them) would 
not marry her because he did not know the Halakah 
which decreed that Moabite women were not ex- 
cluded from the Israelitic community, Boaz himself 
married her (Ruth R. to iv. 1) Boaz was eighty 
and Ruth forty years old (dem to iii. 10), but their 
marriage did not remain childless, though Boaz died 
the day after his wedding (Midrash Zutta, ed. Duber, 
55, below). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Hartmann, Das Buch Ruth in der Mi- 

drasch-Litteratur, 1901. 

J. SR. L. G. 
— Critical View: The historical value of the 
genealogy (Ruth iv. 18-22) is denied by Wellhausen, 
Cornill, and modern critics generally. They sup- 
pose it to be the product of a tendency that existed 
at one period in post-exilic times, of finding a for- 
eign origin for the most renowned families. But 
others are of the opinion that David's flight into 
Moab (I Sam. xxii. 8) is a circumstance that lends 
historical plausibility to the Moabitic origin of RUTH 
(so Kuenen, *Historisch-Critisch Onderzock,” ete., 
i., 8 96. g., Nowack, “Ruth,” p. 184. 


J. JR. p. E. 
BOAZ, ISRAEL MICHAEL. See CRESSON, 
WARDER. 


BOBOVNIA. Sce MINSK, 


BOBRUISK: City in a district of the same 
name, in the government of Minsk, Russia; situated 
on the right bank of the River Berezina. It is men- 
tioned the first time in official documents concern- 
ing Jews, issued in 1511. The inhabitants of Bob- 
ruisk, with those of other towns, petitioned King 
Sigismund to allow them to pay their taxes directly 
to the crown instead of the secretary of the treasury, 
Abraham Yrsorovicn. In a list of duties paid at 
the custom-house of Brest-Litovsk for the year 1588, 
a Jew named Ilya Lipshitz is mentioned as having 
sent merchandise to Bobruisk. 

Bobruisk was of little importance until the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when, under Alex- 
ander L, it began to increase rapidly in population, 
on account of the important fortress he had erected 
there. It had (1898) 19,195 Jewish inhabitants in à 
total population of 35,177; and the district (inclu- 
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ding the city) has 49,858 Jews in a total of 256,095. 
It is a prosperous city. The commerce, consisting 
chiefly of dry-goods, grain, and wood, is mainly in 
Jewish hands. 

The community is divided into Hasidim and Mit- 
nagdim, who live harmoniously together. The pres- 
ent rabbi (1902) of the Hasidim is Shemariah Noah 
&hneierson, a descendant of the rabbis of Lyubavich. 
Raphael Shapiro, an excellent Talmudic scholar, is 
the rabbi of the Mitnagdim. Bobruisk possesses 
four oflicial synagogues and many charitable and 
social institutions, among which the most noteworthy 
isa refuge for old men, which was founded by the 
philanthropist, Hayyim Boaz Rabbinowicz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Semenov, i. 218; Regesty, Nos. 242, 642; 

Keneset ha-Gedolah, ii. 95 et seq. L Br 


In the district of Bobruisk there are at least 500 
persons who depend for their subsistence mainly 
upon the cultivation of several deciatines of the soil. 
Most of the dairies are in the hands of Jews (110 
families), who have lost all other resources for a 
Hyclihood since the introduction of the government 
monopoly of the liquor trade. In the vicinity of 
Bobruisk there are plantations, upon which about 100 
Jewish girls work in the summer. In the town are 
90 small factories which employ 120 Jews. The 
manufacture of leather goods is considerable, many 
of the large workshops producing Uppers for shoes 
for export to the neighboring towns and villages. 
Brick-making is also well developed. There are 
about 3,189 Jewish artisans, 285 tailoring establish- 
ments (employing 867 hands) and 279 shoe- and 
poot-making establishments (employing 165 hands). 
There are 444 Jewish laborers, employed chiefly in 
carting (1902). The following charitable institu- 
tions have been established: a Jewish hospital, a 
cheap kitchen, an institution for the aged, a society 
for the aid of the sick poor at their homes, and a 
“Imilat-Khasodim,” which lends money without 
interest. Besides the general schools, attended by 
comparatively few Jewish children, there are also 
schools for Jews exclusively: two private schools 
for girls (800 pupils), a female technical school (160 
girls), a primary public school (160 boys), and the 
Jewish People’s Technical School (60 boys). 

On May 8, 1902, a fire destroyed the greatest part of 
the city, and thousands of Jewish families were ren- 


dered homeless (“ Budushchnost, » 1909, No. 17). 
II. R. S. J. 


BOCARA, ABRAHAM B. MOSES: Rabbi 
of the community of Leghorn Jews at Tunis, where 
he died in 1879. He was the author of “Ben Abra- 
ham,” a work treating of difficult problems in relig- 
jous law, and published at Leghorn, 1882, by his 
relative, Jacob Bocara. Several other writings of 
his are extant in manuscript form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : D. Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Lit- 


térature Juive-Tunisienne, pp. 29 ct seq. 3 
L. G. M. K. 


BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI, IN JEWISH 
LITERATURE: Among the translations into 
Judmo-German of popular books and legends, such 
as Bevis of Hampton, the Arthur legend, and Till- 


Eulenspiegel, there is one of seven stories from the 
“Decameron” of Boccaccio (1313-75). The transla- 
tor, Joseph (of) Maarsen, published several Judæo- 
German works. The little volume of 86 folios ap- 
peared in Amsterdam in 1710 under the title “ Schóne 
Artliche Geschichten," and contains, according to 
Steinschneider, the following tales: " Andrew of 
Perugia," “ Beritola,” “Gilford,” “The Three Broth- 
ers,” “Landolf,” “The Daughter of the Sultan of 
Babylon,” and “The Count of Anguerra.” It may . 
have been taken from the Dutch version of Boccac- 
cio published in 1644. On the title-page the trans- 
lator has printed a rimed account of the merits of 
the book, and speaks of editing parts ii. to v., in ad- 
dition to parti. In the preface he says: 

"The book out of which I have copied these Ma'asim was over 
100 years old ; and at that time the putch language was much 
harsher than itis now. The kind and gentle reader will there- 
fore exeuse me,if my language here and there is not quite 
proper. I have tried to make it so that any one ean understand 
me. I might have translated it into pure German (Sauber 
Deutsch): but then it would have been unintelligible in Hol- 
land. Icould also have translated it into Duteh (Hollandsch- 
Deutsch). But then the ‘Hoch-Deutsche Yehudim? would not 
have understood it. I have, therefore, written it in neither too 
high nor too low German.” 

He says, also, that he was careful not to introduce 
Hebrew words, as he.holds it to be a sin to mingle 
the holy tongue with a strange one. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1507; idem, 

Jewish Literature, p.230. On the influence of Boccaccio, see 


the remarks of Jost, printed in Brann's Jahrbuch, xl. 19, 
and Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift, xlii. 401. G 


BOCHART, SAMUEL: One of the greatest 
scholars of the seventeenth century, and an illustri- 
ous representative of the science and theology of the 
French Reformed Church; born at Rouen in 1599; 
died in Caen, May 16, 1667. His parents were per- 
sons of note. After a thorough study of theology 
and the Oriental languages in France, England, and 
Holland, he was called as pastor to Caen in Nor- 
mandy, where he died on the day that his only 
erandson had made a three hours’ brilliant defense 
of certain philosophical theses at the Academy of 
Caen. He first attracted general admiration by en- 
gaging inanine-days’ debate with the Jesuit Véron, 
who was deputed by the government to travel 
through France with a view to the conversion of 
the Huguenots. The report of this debate was 
printed in 1680 at Saumur. Out of his scholarly 
preparation for sermons On Genesis came the two 
monumental works by which Bochart’s name is still 
known: * Geographia Sacra seu Phaleg et Chanaan," 
1646, the first part of which, * Phaleg," treats of the 
names contained in the Table of Nations in Gen. x., 
while the second part, ^ Chanaan," is devoted to the 
colonies and the language of the Phenicians; and 
“ Hierozoicon sive Bipartitum Opus de Animalibus 
Sacre Scripture.” 1663, a marvelously erudite col- 
lection of everything contained in Biblical, classical, 
and Oriental literature on the animals mentioned 
in the Bible. [Much of the material of these two 
works is still of value.—T. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyklopiidie, s.v.: Step- 

hanus Morinus, De Clarissimo Bochatvo et Omnibus cjus 

Scriptis, reprinted in the Leyden edition of Bochart’s works. 
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BOCHIM: Name of a place near Beth-el. The 
Septuagint reads in Judges ii. 1, “ The place of weep- 
ing to Beth-el and to all Israel." It may be identi- 
cal with Beth-el itself (see Moore, Judges, «d 0oc.). 

J. JR. G. D. L. 


BOCHNER, HAYYIM B. BENJAMIN 
ZE' EB: Cabalist, Talmudist, and grammarian; 
born at Cracow, Galicia, in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century; died at Fürth, Bavaria, Feb. 
9. 1684. He was the son of one of the wealthiest 
Jews of Cracow, who owned a stone mansion and 
two adjoining stores on Casimir place, a street other- 
wise uninhabited by Jews. 


Bochner received both a rabbinical and a liberal 


education, and was a pupil of Israel Ganz—whose 
daughter he afterward married—and of the cabalist 
and grammarian Jacob Temerls. On the death of 
his father (1647) Bochner became heir to a portion 
of his father's business and other properties; but he 
sold his share to his three brothers and one sister, 
receiving in lieu a weeklv allowance in order to be 
able to pursue his studies. He established at his 
own house a free rabbinical school, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Lipmann Heller and other renowned 
scholars. Having received a call to Ebenfurth, and 
afterward to Lackenbach, as rabbi and head of the 
bet din, he continued to keep up a yeshibah in both 
places. For reasons he himself gives in the 
introduction to his book, “Or Hadash " (New Light), 
he removed to Vienna, where he stayed until the 
expulsion of the Jews from that city in 1670. 
Bochner, who combined a spirit of observation 
with his extensive Talmudical knowledge, and who 
while traveling had seen a great deal of the world, 
spent the rest of his life in writing and publishing 
books and in editing other valuable works. He 
wrote: (1) The above-mentioned * Or Hadash,” a com- 
pilation of laws concerning the ritualistic benedic- 
tions, in which he embodied the * Or Yisrael” of his 
teacher Israel Ganz, and selections from some works 
of hisown; e.g., " Birkat ha-Nehenin ” (Benedictions 
for Enjoyments), which formed part of another work, 
“Orhot Hayyim ” (The Ways of Life), a commentary 
on Isaac Tyrnau's “Minhagim.” These works he 
published, first separately with approbations by 
Lipmann Heller and Isaac Eulenburg in 1659, and 
then as a whole, Amsterdam, 1671. (2) * Patora di 
Dahaba” (Table of Gold), a compendium of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, which remained unpublished. (3) 
" Mayim Hay yim ” (Living Waters), containing hom- 
ilies and comments on Bible and Talmud accord- 
ing to the four methods: (D'"^5) Peshat, Remez, 
Derush, and Sod. (4) “Ilana di Hayye” (The Tree 
of Life) (5) “Tozeot Hayyim" (The Issues of 
Life) on grammar, Hamburg, 1710. (6) nban ma 
(* The House of Prayer"), a grammatical and mystical 
commentary on the prayer-book, together with all 
the Jaws concerning prayers; also under the title 
* Arba'ah Roshim" (Four Divisions), on account of 
the four different treatises it contains. (7) “Luah 
Hayyim" (Tablet of Life) a work on dietetics, 
Cracow, 1669, erroneously ascribed to a certain Ra- 
phael, and translated into Latin by Wagenseil, 1687. 
Bochner also edited the “Midrash Konen,” Am- 
sterdam, 1669; the “Sefer ha-Nikkud” (Book of 


Vocalization), on Hebrew grammar, and “Sod ha. 
Hashmal,” a cabalistic work, both by Moses Gika. 
tila, Cracow, 1648; and “ 'Iyyun Tefillah” (Book cn 
Meditation of Prayer), by Hayyim Rashpitz, Am- 
sterdam, 1671. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 825; Benjacoh, 


Ozar ha-Sefarim, Ds 487; Michael, Or_ha-Hayyim, No. 86) ; 
Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, ii. 112; David Kaufmann, Die Letzte 


Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, 1889, pp. 192, 198; Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebreea, iv. 1190. 


K. S. R. 
BOCHNIA, AUSTRIA. 


BOCK, ALFRED: German novelist; born at 
Giessen, Hesse-Darmstadt, Oct. 14, 1859. He re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium and the uni- 
versity of his native town, and traveled through | 
Denmark, Italy, Turkey, and Greece. He now 
(1902) lives in Giessen. 

Bock is the author of: “Gedichte,” Dresden, 1889; 
“Aus einer Kleinen Universitiitsstadt,” Giessen, 
1896; “Wo die Strassen Enger Werden,” Berlin, 
1898; “Die Pflastermeisterin," 7d. 1899; * Bodo Sik- 
kenberg,” 2. 1900; “Der Flurschütz," 2b. 1901; 
“ Kinder des Volkes," 25. 1902. He has also written 
some dramas, of which may be mentioned: * Die 
Alte Jungfer,” “Die Prinzessin von Sestri," and 
* Der Gymnasialdirektor. " 

S. F. T. H. 


BOCK, M. H.: German educator; born at Mag- 
deburg, 1784; died at Leipsic April 10, 1816, while 
on a journey. He was one of the ablest modern 
Jewish teachers in Germany at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; and the fashionable private 
school (Lehr- und Bildungsanstalt) which he founded 
in 1807 at Berlin, and to which Christian as well as 
Jewish pupils were admitted, enjoyed a great repu- 
tation. He was also for some time tutor at the Köl- 
nisches Gymnasium in Berlin. After his death his 
school was conducted by I, M, Jost, 

He wrote the following essays and works: (1) 
*Nachrichten von der Lehr- und Bildungsanstalt 
Jüdischer Familien," Berlin, 1807 (part of this is 
reprinted in “Sulamith,” ii. 2, 89 e£ seg.); (2) “ He- 
brüisches A B C Buch," Berlin, 1812; (8) “ Kate- 
chismus der Israelitischen Religion," Berlin, 1814; 
(4) “ Moda‘ l'Yalde B‘ne Israel: Israelitischer Kin- 
derfreund,” a manual of the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, in Hebrew, German, and French, for the in- 
struction of Jewish children at home and at school, 
9 vols., Berlin, 1811-12; (5) in collaboration with 
David Frünkel, * Die Fünf Bücher Mosis, mit Moses 
Mendelssohn's Uebersetzung in Deutschen Lettern,” 
Berlin, 1815; (6) "Predigt am Sabbath nach der 
Erscheinung des Königlichen Ediktes: die Bürger- 
lichen Verhültnisse der Juden in den Preussischen 
Staaten Betreffend in Erbauungen,” ed. by Kley 
and Günsburg, i. 448 et seg.; (T) “Predigten zur 
Kirchlichen und Hituslichen Erbauung,” Berlin, 
1824, published by his brother, A. Bock, a convert 
to Christianity. 


See GALICIA, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sulamith, iv. 2. 358 et seq.; Fürst. Bibliotheca 
aaia ae Kayserling, Bibliothek Jiidischer Kanzcl- 
redner, i. ; 


BODEK. See BEDIKAEH. 
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BODEK, HERMAN: Galician Hebraist; born 
m Brody Sept. 27, 1820; died at Leipsic Aug. 19, 
ised, He was descended from a highly respected 
family, and was the son-in-law of S. L. Rapoport. 

Fora long time he lived in Leipsic, where he was 

translator of Hebrew at the courts of law, and was 

also engaged in business. 

Bodek was well acquainted with rabbinical and 
Neo-Hebraic literature, and contributed articles on 
various subjects to the J ewish periodical press of 
several countries. He was the author of “Eleh 
Dibre ha-Berit” (These Are the Words of the Cove- 
nant), Leipsic, 1880, a catechism of the ritual signs, 
allegories, and objects of Freemasonry. It was based 
on the works of O. Marbach and R. Fischer on 
that subject, and was intended mainly for Jewish 
Masons in the Orient, or for those in Europe who 
could not read any language other than Hebrew. 
Bodek was himself a member of the Apollo Lodge 
of the Masonic Order in Leipsic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Handbuch der Freimaurerei, 
p. 18, Brockhaus, Leipsic, 1879 ; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, 
p. 86 ; Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, i. 911-518. 

L. G. P. Wr 

BODEK, JACOB, OF LEMBERG: Galician 
Hebraist; died at Lemberg 1856. He published 
“Ha-Ro’eh v-Mebakker Sifre Mehabre Zemanenu " 
(Spectator and Critic of Contemporary W orks), 
which contains long articles from his own pen, from 
that of his brother-in-law, A. M. Mohr, and others, 
against the works of S. L. Rapoport, S. D. Luz- 
zatto, and S. J. Reggio (part i, Lemberg, 1837; 
part ii., Ofen, 1839). Later he published, in con- 
junction with Mohr, a periodical entitled “ Jerusa- 
Jem,” which appeared at irregular intervals (vol. i., 
Zolkiev, 1844; ii., Lemberg, 1845; iii., Prague, 1845). 
He republished with notes the chronicles of Abra- 
ham Trebitsch, “Korot ha-‘Ittim,” which cover the 
period from 1741 to 1801, and “Korot Nosafot,” a 
continuation until the year 1850 (Lemberg, 1851). 
His biography of his friend, R. Zebi Hirsch Chajes 
of Zolkiev, appeared in * Ha-Maggid,” i., Nos. 8-11. 
E E Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 35-36, Leipsic, 

B P. Wr. 

BODENHEIMER, LEVI: Consistorial rabbi 
at Krefeld, in the Rhine province; born Dec. 13, 
1807, at Carlsruhe; died Aug. 25, 1867, at Krefeld. 
He oceupied the position of rabbi at Hildesheim in 
1837. Bodenheimer published: (1) * Das Testament 
Unter Benennung einer Schenkung, nach Rabbi- 
nischen Quellen” (Krefeld, 1848); (2) “Das Para- 
phrastische der Arabischen Uebersetzung des R. 
Saadja Gaon”; (8) naan nxn (“The Blessing of 
Moses"); and (4) Nn (“The Song of Moses ”), 
the last two being scientific comparisons of the 
translations contained in Walton's Polyglot, with a 
special reference to the Greek and Arabic variants. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon; Winter 

and Wünsche, Die Jtidische Litteratur, iii. 


S, J. D. B. 


BODENSCHATZ, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
GEORG: German Protestant theologian; born at 
Hof, Germany, May 25, 1717; died Oct. 4, 1797, at 
Baiersdorf near Erlangen. In his early education 
at the gymnasium of Gera he became interested in 
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Oriental and Biblical subjects through his teacher, 
Schleusner; and later (1738), at the Jena University, 
he took up Oriental languages as a special study. 
Bodenschatz entered the Church, and was vicar 
of Uttenreuth, ultimately (1780) becoming superin- 
tendent at Baiersdorf. He devoted his life to Jew- 
ish antiquities, and is said to have made elaborate 
models of the Ark of Noah and of the Tabernacle in 
the wilderness. In 1748 he summarized the results 
of his researches in his “ Kirchliche Verfassung der 
Heutigen Juden, Sonderlich Derer in Deutschland ” 
(in four parts, Erlangen) This important work 
gives, besides & short history of the Jews, which is 
derived mainly from Schudt and Basnage, a full 
account of Jewish ceremonial, drawn by the author 
from both written and oralsources and illustrated 
with engravings. Of these engravings some are 
imitated from Picart, but most of them were espe- 
cially designed and engraved for the work; several 
have been reproduced in the JEwisH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Bodenschatz generally gives an accurate account 
of Jewish ceremonial and custom, and without bias; 
his work is consequently an original source for the 
actual practise of Jewish ceremonial in mid-Germany 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. A second 
edition appeared at Frankfort in 1756 under the 
title “Aufrichtig Deutschredende  Hebrüer, oder 
Die Gebriiuche und Ceremonien der Juden.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Deutsche Biographie, s.v. 


T. 
BODENSEE. Sec CONSTANCE, LAKE OF. 


BODENSTEIN, JULIUS: German landscape- 
painter; born in Berlin Aug. 4, 1847. He studied 
at the Berlin Academy under Schütze and Hermann 
Schnee, and in 1873 went to Muniċh, where he be- 
came a pupil of Ad. Lier. He is prominent as a 
painter of subjects from nature, his “ Twenty-five 
Views in the High Alps” (1879) being very artistic 
productions. In 1883 he exhibited “Isle of Sylt" at 
Munich. Among his other works are: “ Approach- 
ing Storm in the Jura Mountains,” * View Near Irafoi 
with" Glaciers,” * Oyster-Fishing on the North Sea,” 
and “Twilight on the Isle of Sylt." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, i. 172, 
New York, 1887; H. A. Müller, Allgemeines Kitinstler-Levi- 
kon, s.v. Kohut, Berühmte Israclitische Mcinner und 
Frauen, part vii., 295, Leipsic, 1900. 

S. A. M. F. 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY: The well-known 
University Library at Oxford, England. The build- 
ing which at present forms the reading-room of the 
Bodleian Library was begun in 1444 by Humfrey, 
duke of Gloucester, and received continual acces- 
sions of books. Its lifeas a library, however, lasted 
little more than a century; for in the troubles that 
followed the Reformation it suffered the same fate 
as other abodes of religion and learning. Its man- 
uscripts were burned or sold as waste paper, and 
its fittings treated as so much timber. The history 
of the present collections, therefore, begins with 
the refoundation by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1598. 
Whether any Hebrew works were included among 
Bodley’s own gifts is uncertain. The earliest re- 
corded donation of the kind is a Hebrew lexicon 
presented by John Savile in 1601, which was fol- 
lowed by Hebrew manuscripts from Dr. John Lhuid 
in 1602. | 
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It was not till 1640 that the Hebrew collection be- 
gan toassume any importance. In that year about 
forty-eight manuscripts were received 

Early from Sir Kenelm Digby and Arch- 
Donations bishop Laud; and in 1654 John Selden 
and bequeathed to the university such of his 
Purchases. Talmudical and rabbinical books as 
were not already to be found in the 

library. But by far the greatest part of the present 
treasures of the Bodleian was acquired by purchase. 
Thus in 1698 Pococke’s library of 420 manuscripts 
(including a number in Hebrew) was bought for 
£600, and 600 manuscripts of Huntingdon’s for £700. 


Im the cishteenth century very few acquisitions 
were made; 
but in 1817 the 
great, Canonici 
colleetion, in- 
cluding 186 
manuscripts on 
vellum, chiefly 
in Hebrew, 


£5,444, and 
twelve years 
later the still 
more impor- 
tant library of 
R. David Op- 
penheimer (of 
Prague) was 
acquired at a 
cost of £2,080. 
The impor- 
tance of this 
addition may 
be estimated 
from the fact 
that it con- 
sisted of 780 
manuscripts 
and over 4,000 
printed books, 
embracing 
every depart- 
ment of Jewish 
literature and 
learning. The 
collection is 
still called by 
the name of 
the original 
owner, and 
subsequent acquisitions were till recently referenced 
as Oppenheimer additions, the whole being housed 
together in the * Hebrew Room," where an engraved 
portrait of the rabbi may be seen presiding over this 
monument of his learned industry. 

The Bodleian thus rose at once into the front rank 
of Hebrew libraries. But its value was still further 
increased soon afterwards. In 1845 about 483 printed 
volumes from the library of Gesenius were pur- 
chased, as well as 820 books from a Berlin bookseller. 
In 1848 the manuscripts (862 volumes) belonging to 
H. J. Michael were bought for £1,030, but his large 
collection of 5,471 printed volumes went to the 


EWER WITH HEBREW INSCRIPTION, IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 
(From a photograph specially taken for the ** Jewish Encyclopedia.) 


British Museum. Two years later considerable ad- 
ditions were again made by the purchase of sixty-two 

manuscripts and numerous printed 
The Oppen- volumes from various sources. The 
heimer and last two collections bought thus en 

Michael bloe were seventy-two Reggio manu. 
Collections. scripts in 1858, and à number of 

volumes in 1864. 

During the last thirty years the ITebrew collection 
has steadily increased in value, chiefly through the 
watchfulness and diserimination of the late Oriental 
sub-librarian, Adolph Neubauer. Besides other 
manuscripts, he was the means of acquiring a num- 
ber of Karaite and Yemen manuscripts. as well as a 
great quantity 
of fragments 
from the Cairo 
" cenizah," 
whieh are now 
bound up in 
about 180 vol- 
umes, It is to 
be feared, how- 
ever, that the 
time for start- 
ling purchases 
is past. The 
important pri- 
vate collections 
have mostly 
gravitated to 
the large li- 
braries; the 
competition 
between buy- 
ers is keener 
than ever bpe- 
fore; while 
lack of funds 
and the serious 
demands made 
by other 
branches of 
learning on the 
resources of 
the Bodleian 
and of the Uni- 
versity X alike 
threaten to hin- 
der further de- 
velopment on 
any large 
scale. 

In the above account only the more striking ac- 
quisitions have been noticed, and these very briefly. 
Further information will be found in the various 
catalogues. The Pococke and Huntingdon manu- 
scripts, with others, are described in John Uri's cat- 
alogue, published in 1787. For the Oppenheimer 

manuscripts a catalogue was issued, in 

Cata- Hebrew and Latin, at Hamburg in 
logues. 1826. Forthe Michael collection a cata- 
logue was published by Steinschneider 

and Zunz, Ilamburg, 1848. A conspectus of all 
the Hebrew manuscripts in the library is appended 
by Steinschneider to his great catalogue, or rather 
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bibliography, of the printed books. All these, how- 
ever, are now superseded by Neubauer's “ Cata- 
Jogue of Hebrew Manuscripts,” published in 1886, 
containing 2,602 numbers, to which a supplement is 
in course of preparation, dealing with subsequent 
additions, about 300 volumes up to the present time. 
For the printed books the indispensable and only 
guide is Steinschneider’s “Catalogus Librorum He- 
Dreorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana," published in 
1860, of which an interleaved copy in the library is 
kept up to date by manuscript additions. 

Outside the Hebrew manuscripts and books, the 


chief object of Jewish interest at the Bodleian is a 
bronze ewer 92 inches hich. and 20 inches at great- 
est circumference, foiiiid If & SUMOM Drook in 1990. 


It bears a Hebrew inscription showing it to have 
been presented by “Joseph, son of the martyred 
Rabbi Yehiel.” The precise object for which it 
was used is doubtful; some think as a “charity box,” 
others as a laver for washing the dead. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. xlv.-li.; Neu- 
bauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. pp. V., Vi: Catalogue Angla- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition, No. 1: Macray, Annals of the 
Bodleian Library, 2d ed., Oxford, 1890. 

J A. Co. 


BODO: Bishop and chaplain of Emperor Louis 
the Pious. After a dissolute life at court, he made 
(833) a pilgrimage to Rome, was converted to Juda- 
ism, assuming the name of Eleazar, and married a 
Jewess. He then went into military service at 
Saragossa, Bodo incited the Moorish government 
and the people to oppose the Spanish Christians, 
who asked aid of the king of the Franks. In 840 
he corresponded with the knight Pablo Alvaro of 
Cordova, a baptized Jew; each convert endeavoring 
in vain to lead the other back to his old faith. 
Many of their letters have been preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Florez, España Sagrada, vol. xi., ep. xiv.- 

xx.; eompare pp. 19 et seq.; Kayserling, in Monatsschrift, 

1860, pp. 244 et seq.; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden 

in Rom, i. 136 et seq. 

G. H. V. 

BODY IN JEWISH THEOLOGY: In He- 
brew the idea of * body " is expressed by the term “ ba- 
sar” (Assyrian, “bishru”), which, commonly trans- 
lated “flesh,” originally denoted blood-relation, clan 
(see Gen. ii. 28, 24), the physical appearance being 
regarded as the evidence of consanguinity, and only 
secondarily the “body,” and hence the general state 
or condition of man, or manasacreature of flesh, and 
finally mankind, “all flesh” (Isa. Ixvi. 28). A less 
frequently employed term is “ gewiyah,” which with 
rare exceptions is used to designate not the living 
body, but the corpse. The Greek translators em- 
ploy odp£, or, rarely, càua, the former, in accord- 
ance with Greek usage, generally in the plural. In 
later Hebrew the words * geshem," “ gushma,” and 
* euph" were used, or the combination “basar wa 
dam” (odp§ kai alua). This latter phrase implies the 
distinction between God and man, as, for instance, 
in contexts contrasting “the Holy One, blessed be 
He!" with “the king of flesh and blood," which con- 
trast is rooted neither in the thought of man's sin- 
fulness over and against the perfection of the Cre- 
ator nor in the opposition of the material to the 
Spiritual—the antithesis posited by Philo between 
the yvy) or the voic on the one hand, and the còpa, 
the “dead nature of ours," on the other—but in the 


conception of man as a weak, dependent, and mortal 
creature. 

According to Gen. ii. 7 the body is formed of dust 
and is, therefore, frail and mortal. It will return 
to dust, whence it was taken (db. iii. 19). It lives 
because the spirit of life was breathed into it (25. ii. 
1; Ezek. xxxvii. 8). 

The defiling character of the dead or the dis- 
eased body, which is so prominently referred to in 
the purity laws in the Levitical code, has, by the mod- 
ern critical school, been recognized as belonging toa 
range of ideas universally found in all religions at a 
certain stage of their development, and as being an 
adaptation of observances pertaining to an anterior 


phang 9f religious thought and practise. Specula- 
tions on the nature of sin, and its seat in the body of 
man, do not lie within the plane of the unreflected 
religious consciousness which is characteristic of Old 
Testament literature and life. 

The following may be accepted as representing 
the rabbinical views on the nature, the function, 
and the destiny of the body. 

In accordance with the Book of Genesis, man is 
considered to be created of two originally uncom- 

bined elements, soul and body; the 

Rabbinie former coming from the higher world, 
Conception. and the latter taken from the lower 

(Gen. R. viii. 14; Hag. 16a). The des- 
tiny of the latter is to serve the former, and it is 
organized to fulfil the Torah. The dust of which 
the body of man (Adam) was formed was composed 
of contributions from all the regions of the earth 
(Sanh. 38a; Rashi to Gen. ii. 7). 

A shapeless body (* golem”) came from the hand 
of the Creator (Gen. R. xiv.) and filled the whole 
earth, or, according to another version, reached from 
earth to the sky. Bisexed, this creature had also 
two faces until, through the later differentiation ac- 
cording to sex, man found in woman his counter- 
part. This (ultimate) body of man retains (in the 
nails) traces of an original coat of light (Rashi on 
Gen. ii, 91), but as now constructed it consists of 
24S members (bones) and 365 nerves (compare Tar- 
gum Yer. to Gen. i. 27), which numbers are assumed 
to correspond to the number of the mandatory and 
prohibitive commandments of the Law (see ANAT- 
OMY). 

The psychology of the times connecting certain 
functions of the soul with certain organs of the body 
is recognized in the rabbinical writings: while sym- 
bolism in reference to the various purposes of the 
organs and the processes of physical life also holds 
a place in the anatomical science of the Talmudical 
teachers. As to the relation which the body holds 
to the soul, and the questions when the soul enters 
the body, whether the soul is preexistent, and 
whether for every newly created body there is also 
a newly created soul, opinions differ; though the 
majority are in favor of the preexistence of the soul. 

The body is not regarded as impure. The adjec- 
tive “tamé” (impure), used of the body in contrast 
to the pure soul (Mek.. Beshallah, Shirah, 2; com- 
pare Sanh. 91a. b), refers rather to the physieal proc- 
ess through which the body is produced from a 
“malodorous” drop (Abot iii. 1) To strain the 
meaning of the word “saruhah,” used to convey 
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this idea, as does Weber (* Alt-Synagogale Theolo- 
gie," p. 229), is inadmissible. The body is the seat 
of the “yezer hara‘” (evil inclination) This latter 
is natural and necessary; it is not in itself a mani- 
festation of congenital sinful depravity (Gen. R. ix.). 
Body and soul are alike responsible 
for deeds committed (Tan., Wayikra, 
6) (see YEzER Hara‘). Aaron ben 
Elijah, the Karaite (“Ez Hayyim," 
exii.), bases upon this responsibility of the body an 
argument in favor of resurrection (compare the par- 
able of the blind and the lame in Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi’s argument before the emperor Antoninus, 
Sanh. 91b). 

To provide food and drink and dress in proper 
quantity and becoming style is a religious duty 
(Maimonides, “Yad,” De'ot, v.) Mutilations of 
the body are prohibited (Lev. xix. 27, 28; Deut. 
xxlii. 9). 

Even after death the body was regarded as de- 
manding respectful treatment. Once the “temple” 
(tabernacle) of the soul and its servant, the cere- 
ment of dust was to be guarded against sacrilegious 
dissection (Hul. 11b). Hence the Levitical laws 
rendering impure the persons touching the dead 
body, according to the explanation of R. Johanan 
ben Zakkai (Yad. iv. 6; Num. R. xix.; see also Ein- 
horn, “Ner Tamid," pp. 83 et seq., Philadelphia, 
1866). . 

The body decays; but it will rise again at the 
time of the resurrection. The bodies of the risen 
are reproductions of those which they tenanted while 
living: cripples and the deformed will rise with the 
old deformities (Gen. R. xiv., xev.) (see Luz and 
RESURRECTION). Early Talmudic conceits ascribe 
feeling to the body even after death (Shab.152b; see 
HrirssvT HA-KEBeER; Wolff, “ Muhamed. Eschatolo- 
gie,” p. 62, Leipsic, 1872). 

Post-Talmudic Judaism virtually accepts the 
foregoing views, as does, for instance, Saadia, ^ Emu- 
not we-De'ot," vi, where he controverts the idea 
that the soul is abused by being made to reside in 
the body. The latter is the soul’s necessary agent, 
and this body is the one best suited for the ends of 


Body 
and Soul. 


man. The body is not impure. The 
Later Law declares certain secretions of the 
Views. body to be unclean, but only after 


they have left, not while they are in, 
the body (Bahya ben Joseph, * Hobot ha-Lebabot ”), 
The human body evidences the Creator's wisdom 
(see BAHYA BEN JOSEPH), 

Like a red thread through the speculations of the 
medieval Jewish and Arabie thinkers runs the doc- 
trine of the four elements, Man being the micro- 
cosm, and the world the macrocosm, the effort is 
made to establish à correspondence between the 
body cf the former and that of the latter. The four 
elements are discovered in the four humors of man's 
body. Israeli's work on the elements, based upon 
the "Sefer Yezirah," influenced all subsequent 
thinkers in. this direction. In Donolo and in Ibn 
Gabirol there is the theory that the blood in man 
corresponds to the air; the white humor, to the 
"water; the black humor, to the earth; and the red 
bile, to the fire. The five senses of man are also 
very prominent in the symbolic and allegorical inter- 
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pretation of the Biblical texts. Ethics and poetry 
as well borrowed instruction and inspiration from the 
five senses (Kaufmann, "Die Sinne," Leipsic, 1851) 
(see ADAM). The body of man was thus studied 
from many points of view, but was always regarded 
asa marvelous construction witnessing to the wis. 
dom of the Creator, whose praise was sung in 
benediction (Ber. 60a). The latter, after dwelling 
on the wonderful adaptability of the bodily organs 
to their functions, names God as * the Healer of all 
flesh and the wonderful Artificer." 

It may be noticed that Reform Judaism has relin- 
quished the belief in the resurrection of the body. 
The catechisms and prayer-books of the modern 
synagogues, however, teach that “the body is in- 
tended by the Creator to be the servant of the im- 
mortal soul, and as such is not congenitally de- 
praved.” “This very body-—woven of dust—Thou 
hast dignified to be a dwelling-place of Thine, a 
minister unto Thy spirit. Even it issued pure from 
Thine hand. Thou hast implanted in it the capac- 
ity for sin, but not sin itself" (David Einhorn's 
* Prayer-Book," 2d Eng. ed., Chicago, 1896, part ii. 
207). 

Ke E. G. H. 

BOESCHENSTAIN, JOHANNES (sometimes 
spelled Boeschenstein): German Hebraist; born 
at Eslingen in 1472; said to have been of Jewish 
parentage, this statement, however, being denied 
by himself. He was among the earliest to revive 
the study of Hebrew in Germany, having been a 
pupil of Moses Móllin and a teacher of Hebrew at 
Ingolstadt in 1505, at Augsburg in 1518, and at 
Wittenberg in 1518. He produced an elementary 
grammar at Augsburg in 1514, another at Willen- 
burg, 1518 (second edition, Cologne, 1521), and in 
1520 edited Moses Kimhi’s son at Augsburg, 
whither he had returned. During a wandering life 
he taught Hebrew at Nuremberg, Antwerp, and 
Zurich; at the last-named place having the reformer 
Zwingli among his pupils. 

Boeschenstain gave particular attention to the 
Jewish prayers; publishing a German translation of 
some, in 1525, under the title “onayn man, Vil 
Guter Mahnungen," and, in the same year, at the end 
of his edition of Ruth, the prayers for the dead. The 
Jewish grace before and after meals he translated 
in 15380. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, Das Studium der Hebritischen 
Sprache in Deutschland, 1870, pp. 54, 185; Allg. Deutsche 
Biographie, iii. 184; J. Perles, Beitrdge zur Gesch. der 
Hebriiischen und Aramdischen Studien, pp. 27 et seq., 212; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 803 and Add.; idem, Handbuch, 
p. 23; Zusätze, p. 358; Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. ii. 54 (with 
full bibliography). 
qe J. 
BOETHUSIANS (mp2): <A Jewish sect 

closely related to, if not a development of, the Sad- 

ducees. The origin of this schism is recounted as 
follows by the Midrash: Antigonus of Soko having 
taught the maxim, “Be not like the servants who 
serve their masters for the sake of the wages, but 
be rather like those who serve without thought of 
receiving wages," his two pupils, Zadok and Boe- 
thus, repeated this maxim to their pupils. In the 
course of time they were understood to express 
thereby the belief that there was neither a future 


B 
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world nor a resurrection of the dead: and the con- 
sequence Was that these pupils of Zadok and Boe- 
thus renounced the Torah and founded the sects of 
the Sadducees and the Boethusians. They lived in 
Juxurious splendor; using silver and golden vessels 
all their lives, not because they were haughty, but 
because (as they claimed) the Pharisees led a hard 

life on earth and yet would have noth- 

Origin ing in the world to come (Ab. R. N. 

of Name. v., ed. Schechter, p. 26. The text is 

corrupt. According to one version, 
Zadok and Boethus were themselves the founders of 
the sects). 

Historical in this story is the statement that these 
two sects denied the immortality of the soul and 
resurrection. Again, the Midrash is on the whole 
correct in saying that the sects found their followers 
chiefly among the wealthy; but the origin of the 
sects is legendary. The Mishnah, as well as the 
Baraita, mentions the Boethusians as opposing the 
Pharisees in saying that the sheaf due at the Pass- 
over (compare ‘OMER) must be offered not on the 
second feast-day, but on the day after the actual 
Sabbath of the festival week, and, accordingly, that 
Pentecost, which comes seven weeks and one day 
later, should always be celebrated on the Sabbath 
(Men. x, 8; compare also Hag. ii. 4). In another 
passage it is narrated that the Boethusians hired 
false witnesses in order to lead the Pharisees astray 
in their calculations of the new moon (Tosef., R. H. 
i.15; Bab. 20, 22b; Yer. d. ii. 57d, below; compare 
Geiger, * Urschrift," pp. 187, 188). Another point of 
dispute between the Boethusians and the Pharisees 
was whether the high priest should prepare the in- 
cense inside or outside the Holy of Holies on the 
Day of Atonement (Tosef., Yoma, i. 8; Yer. 25. i. 
39a). The parallel to the last-named passage (Yoma 
19b) has “Sadducees” instead of * Boethusians” ; 
and in other passages the Talmud undoubtedly 
uses these two terms indifferently in designating 
thesame sect, Graetz’s assumption, therefore, that 
the Sadducees were the political and the Boethu- 
sians the religious opponents of the Pharisees, is 
untenable. 

The prevailing opinion now is that the Boethu- 
sians were only a variety of the Sadducees, deriving 


their name from the priest Boethus. Simon, son of. 


Boethus from Alexandria, or, according to other 
sources, Boethus himself, was made a high priest 
about 95 or 24 n.c. by Herod the Great, in order that 
Boethus’ marriage with the latter's daughter Mari- 
amne might not be regarded as a mésalliance (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xv. 9, § 8; xix. 6, § 2. 

A High- This Mariamne IL must be distin- 
Priestly guished from the first of the Hasmo- 
Family. nean Mariamnes) Furthermore, to 
the family of Boethus belonged the 

following high priests: Joezer, who filled the office 
twice (ib. xviii. 1, & 1); Eleazar (db. xvii. 18, $ 1); 
Simon Cantheras (db. xix. 6, § 2): his son Elioneus 
(b, xix. 8, $1); and the high priest Joshua b. Gamla, 
who must also be included, since his wife Martha 
(Miriam) belonged to the house (Yeb. vi. 4). The 
hatred of the Pharisees toward this high-priestly 
family is shown by the words of the tanna Abba 
Saul b. Batnit, who lived about the year 40 of the 


1 


common era at Jerusalem (Pes. 57a; Tosef., Men. 
xii. 23). It must be especially noticed that “the 
house of Boethus” heads the list of the wicked and 
sinful priestly families enumerated by Abba. It is, 
however, only an assumption—although a highly 
probable one—that the Boethusians were the fol- 
lowers of this Boethus and members of his family; 
for the assumption is not proved, as there may have 
been another Boethus who really was the founder of 
the sect. As the beginnings of this sect are 
shrouded in obscurity, so also is the length of its 
duration. The Talmud mentions a Boethusian in a 
dispute with a pupil of Akiba (Shab. 108a; Soferim 
i. 2); yet it is probable that the word here means 
simply a sectarian, a heretic, just as the term * Sad- 
ducee" was used in a much wider sense later on. 
A. Boethus, son of Zonim, and nearly contempora- 
neous with Akiba (compare Yer. /.c. 10b), is men- 
tioned in the Mishnah (B. M. v. 3); he was not, 
however, a Boethusian, but a pious merchant. A 


Palestinian amora, ¢. 800 C.E., was also calied * Boe- 


thus." Compare Hien Priests, PHARISEES AND 

SADDUCEES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: On the origin of the Sadducees and_the Boe- 
thusians, see E. Baneth, Ueber den Ursprung der Sadoktier 
und Bocthus derin Berliner-Hoffmann, Magazin, ix. 1-37,61- 
95 (also printed separately, Dessau, 1882); Geiger, Urschrift, 
1857, pp. 105 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 89, 223, 4th 
ed.; Schürer. Gesch. ii. 217-218, 409-419. For a complete bib- 
liography see PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 

K. L: G. 

BOGNAR, FREDERIKE: German actress; 
born at Gotha Feb. 16, 1840. Her father was a 
singer, and Frederike was destined for a musical 
career. After appearing a few times in children’s 
parts in Budapest, she was sent to Munich to study 
musie under Mme. Behrend-Brandt, who was her 
aunt. She sang for some time on the concert plat- 
form, but finally decided to become an actress. 
After studying under Denker, and later under Laube, 
she made her début at Zurich in 1856. In the fol- 
lowing year Bognar went to the Hamburg Stadt- 
theater, where she remained until 1858, when she 
went to the Hofburgtheater, Vienna, with which she 
was associated until 1870. In that year she began 
a starring tour that lasted for several years. Bognar 
then went to the Deutsches Landestheater in Prague, 
and in 1892 joined the Deutsches Volkstheater in 
Vienna. 

In her younger days Bognar played the parts of 
Gretchen, Clürchen, Thekla, Desdemona, Emilia Ga- 
lotti, Marie in “Herz und Welt,” Ophelia, Louise 
Miller, Lady Tartuffe, and Marguerite in “La Dame 
aux Camélias.” Later in life she portrayed Vedea, 
Maria Stuart, Frau Alving in “Die Gespenster,” 
Judith, and Pompadour. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Wien, p. 44; Brockhaus, Kon- 
versations-Levikon, ii. 241, Appendix, p. 176; Flüggen, 
Bihnen-Lexikon, p. dl. 
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BOGOLYUBSKI, ANDREI: First grand duke 
of Russia (1169-74). He conquered Kiev after the 
death of Vladimir Monomakh (1169), but selected 
the northern city of Vladimir as the capital of the 
kingdom. At that time Kiev was an important 
commercial center with a considerable Jewish popu- 
lation, the Jews controlling the trade between west- 
ern Europe and the Far East. The Jewish travelers 
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Benjamin of Tudela (1160-73) and Pethahiah of 
Regensburg (1175-85) visited the city. Admission 
to service in the prince’s militia (“druzhina”) of 
old Russia was not confined to any nationality or 
creed, and the soldiers enjoyed many liberties. 
Bogolyubski was the first Russian autocrat, and he 
curtailed many of these privileges of the druzhina. 
Besides this, Christianity had made considerable 
progress in Russia, so that the religious freedom of 
the militia was also attacked. Bogolyubski, who 
surrounded himself with foreigners from all coun- 
tries, both Christian and non-Christian, took pride 
in showing them the splendid church of the Virgin 
in Vladimir, in order that those of a different reli gion 
might be attracted to the Greek Orthodox Church 
and be baptized. The chronicler of Kiev praises 
Bogoiyubski especially for his Christian deeds and 
his conversion of many Bulgars and Jews. It was 
probably two of these converts, ANBAL THE JASSIN, 
and Ephraim Moisich, who took part in the success- 
ful conspiracy against the life of Bogolyubski, The 
latter, having banished his brothers and all the 
boyars who would not implicitly obey him, had be- 
come gradually more tyrannical, forgetting that he 
had been elected by the people. He burdened the 
latter with heavy taxes, and at his pleasure sen- 
fenced them to death. Thus it is not strange that 
Jews, even though his confidential servants, took 
part in the conspiracy. The terrible cruelties per- 
petrated by Bogolyubski's favorite, the bishop 
Fiodor, cast a deep shadow upon the reign. Never- 
theless, he must have had many devoted subjects 
among the Jews, as isevident from the lamentations 
of his servant Kuzmishev after the assassination: 
"Even the Bulgars and the Jews and the pagans 
weep for you.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bestughev-Ryumin, Istoria Rossii, i., part ii 
p. 114; Zabyelin, Istoria Russkoi Zhizni, ii. 421; Karamsin, 
fstoria, 3d ed.. ii. 816; Kostomarov, Russkaya Istoriya, i. 
87; Ipatyevskaya Lyetopis, pp. 164, 165 ; Sofiskaya Lyetopis, 
pp. 164, 165; Regesty, Nos. 111.175 ; Pethabiah of Regensburg, 
Sehub. p. 2, Jerusalem, 1872; Benjamin of Tudela, 3fasaot, 
i. 3, London, 1841; Harkavy, Bogolyubski, in Ha-Karmnel, 
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BOGROV, GRIGORI ISAACOVICH: Rus- 
sian writer; born March 13, 1825, in Poltava; died 
May 10, 1885, at Derevki, government of Minsk. 
He received his early education from his father, 
who was a Hebrew scholar and who left in manu- 
script a Hebrew work on astronomy. Grigori de- 
voted himself exclusively to the study of the Talmud 
and rabbinical literature until his marriage at the 
age of seventeen, He then without a teacher stud- 
ied Russian, German, and French, and also learned 
to play the violin with a certain amount of skill. 
Being unhappy ín his family life, he separated from 
his wife. 

In his first work, “Zapiski Yevreya" (Memoirs 
of a Jew), Bogrov portrays the vicissitudes of 
his life and his surroundings. This was published 
in the “Ote Chestvennyya Zapiski,” 187 1-78, and in 
book form in 1874. Although by reason of its style 
and its descriptions of Russian and Russo-Jewish 
life his work is considered a valuable contribution 
to Russian literature, yet the author’s undignified 
revelations of his family affairs called forth severe 
criticism. 


Having established his reputation as a Writer, 
Bogrov moved from South Russia to St. Petersburg, 
where he occupied himself entirely with literature. 
In the last years of his life Bogrov joined the Greck 
Orthodox Church, and married again. 

Besides the above-mentioned work he published: 
“Yevreiski Manuskript,” St. Petersburg, 1876; 
“Nyezhny Bratetz,” St. Petersburg, 1878; “Zhit? 
ili ne Zhit' Yevreyam Povsemyestno v Rossii,” in 
“Slovo,” 1872, No. 2; “Lassall’s Tovo Svyeta," in 
the same journal; and many other novels and 
sketches from Russo-Jewish life, which appeared in 
the periodicals " Razvyet," * Yevreiskaya Biblio- 
teka,” “Russki Yevrei,” and “Voskhod,” from 
1879 to 1888. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheshi Slovar, 
li. s.v., St. Petersburg, 1595. 
H. R. 


BOGUSLAV: Townin the government of Kiev, 
Russia. It is mentioned in official documents dated 
1195. Nothing is known of the date of the Jewish 
settlement there. Russian and Polish historians re- 
cord that Boguslav was one of the cities which 
suffered most severely from the uprising of Chmiel- 
nicki; Jewish sources, however, do not mention it 
among the communities destroyed. The town has 
à population of about 12,000, of which 10,000 are 
Jews. In 1809a Jewish printing-oflice was estab- 
lished in Boguslav, and the first work published 
there was * Besamim Rosh,” by Joseph Katz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Semenov, i. 288; Spisok Yevreisitilth Tada- 

nii. p. 9, St. Petersburg, 1894. 

H. R. I. Bn. 

BOHEMTA:* Crown land in the northernmost 
part of the Austro-Hungarian empire. "The history 
of the first settlement of Jewsin Bohemia is wrapped 
in legend. The oldest Jewish sources designate 
Bohemia as “Erez Kena‘an,” that is, “Slavonia ” (so 
called because those distriets plied a vigorous trade 
in slaves, in which tratie Jews themselves took 
part), under which term, however, in a larger sense 
the countries eastward as far as Kiev are to be un- 
derstood (Zunz, * Ritus, "p.72; Ar. pp. 94, 181, 989; 
Salf. p. 151; Vitas. Alberti, in Grütz, * Gesch. der 
Juden," vi. 68) In Ar. p. 29, an archbishop asks 
fora Jewish or a Slavonic physician, and in g). p. 
90 Ibrahim ibn Ya‘akub speaks of “ailments of the 
Slaves” (see “ Reisebericht über die Slavischen Län- 
der" published by F. Westberg in the publica- 
tion of the St. Petersburg Academy, Nov., 1899). 
Jews resident there are called *Bene Het" (Chil- 
dren of Heth). Inasmuch as intercourse with the 
East was always very active (Ar. p. 50; M. pp. 
91, 368, [^Erez Yawan"]; Güdemann, * Gesch, des 
Erziehungswesens," i. 114), and in view of the fact 
that there are Byzantine resemblances in the older 
ritual of the Prague Altschul, it is supposed that 
the earliest Jewish settlers in Bohemia came from 
the East. In the train of the Germans at.the time 
of the Dlack Death, Jews also found their way into 


Bohemia from Germany (Pod. pp. 10 et seg.), and 
they were joined by coreligionists from France 


(Rapoport, “Introduction to Gal ‘Ed”), Poland, 
Austria (Kisch, M. p. 25) and Hungary. Their 


* For the full titles of works cited under abbreviations, see 
Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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vernacular was Slavonic, as appears from the ex- 
planations of words given by Jewish writers and 
from proper names current in the Middle Ages (M. 
pp. 26, 31, 318, 872; Sp. Ur. pp. 24 ef seg.; Pod. 
p. 21; Grün, p. 14). 

The first accredited statement concerning the res- 
idence of Jews in Bohemia comes from Leitmeritz, 

where they, as well as others who 
Early brought salt or other goods into the 

Settle- town, had to pay a toll to the Stephan’s 

ments. Church (1067) (Ar. p. 66). But the 

first actual settlement was in PRAGUE, 
which is described in Jewish divorce papers as 
“ihe city called Mezigrade (TAN), situated on the 
river Vltava (93319593), and on the Bottich (413) 
stream.” This specification points to the oldest por- 
tion of the city, called Vysehrad, as the scene of the 
first Jewish settlement, There and in the Prague 
Vorstadt (probably the present Altstadt), closely ad- 
joining the former ghetto (now the Josephsstadt), 
lived alongside of other merchants and immigrant 
Germans (1091) “many Jews very rich in gold and 
silver” (0. p. 77). They held the same legal stand- 
ing asthe Germans and French (70. p. 78; compare 
pp. 106, 198, 200, 254). The first Crusade and the 
attendant persccutions of the Jews found the Israel- 
ites of Prague prepared for a brave defense of their 
lives, supported by Duke Vratislav IL, as wellas by 
the bishop Cosmas; but the temporary absence of 
the duke in 1096 at once caused excesses to break 
out in Prague, Vyšehrad, aud Bubenium (č. p. 92; 
Salf. p. 151). Jews who had been compulsorily 
baptized in 1096, sought to emigrate in 1098 to Po- 
land or Hungary with their possessions; but the 
duke, who had been apprised of their intention, 
stripped them of their property, leaving them only 
the barest necessities of life (Ar. p. 95). In spite of 
these sufferings, the beginnings of scholarship are 
exhibited in a ritual question addressed by the 
Jews of Prague to Moses B. Jekuthiel in Mayence 
(Grün, p. 9). 

They seem to have gradually recovered some of 
their former favor. In 1194 the Jew Jacob, who 
after his baptism had become a favorite of Vratislav 
L,and had risen to be vice-dominus at his court, 
returned to Judaism and removed the Christian 
altar and holy relics from a synagogue. He was 
immediately arrested by his royal master and thrown 
into prison. The Jewsare said to have offered three 
thousand pounds of silver and a hundred pounds of 
gold for his ransom (Ar. p. 101). 

The prohibition against holding Christian slaves 
was in all probability disregarded in Bohemia as it 

wasin Moravia, and that by the Chris- 
Toleration. tian “slaves” themselves, who enjoyed 

kindly treatment at the hands of their 
Jewish masters (Fr.-Gr. p. 10). The attitude of the 
Church toward the Jews was on the whole benevo- 
lent (Ar. p. 101). The community, which in 1142 
suffered the loss of its synagogue and many houses 
by fire, probably during the siege of Prague by 
Conrad Il. of Znaim (zb. p. 106), displayed a lively 
interest in theological studies, which led to close 
relations with the neighboring congregation of Re- 
gensburg, and even with the scholars of northern 
France. In Prague there lived the Tosafist Isaac 
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b. Mordecai, known as R. Isaac of Prague; in Bohe- 
mia lived also Moses b. Jacob and Eliezer b. Isaak, 
mentioned in the Tosafot. Isaac ben Jacob ha- 
Laban (from “ Albis,” the Elbe, Bohemian “ Laba”) 
was a rabbinical teacher in Prague, and the brother 
of Pethahiah of Regensburg, who set out on his trav- 
els from Prague (db. p. 131; Grün, p. 10). 

In the thirteenth century the circumstances of the 
Jews were even more favorable. On leaving the 
country for a journey they had to pay a lighter tax 
even than the Christian clergy (Ar. p. 186). In 1255 
they extended their settlements into the plains of 
Bohemia (Pod. p. 6). Though it is true that in that. 
year the Jews contemplated leaving Bohemia in. 
expectation of the Messiah's coming (Ar. p. 211), 
this was not due in any way to oppression. All 
their old privileges were secured to them; the 
friendly bull of Innocent IV. (1204) was confirmed 
by Ottocar IL, and, in expressed opposition to the 
hostile resolutions of the Vienna council, was again 
confirmed in 1267 (ib. pp. 255, 257; Wertheimer, p. 
179). Thefollowing regulations applied to the Jews. 
in Bohemia as well as to the king's other Jewish 
subjects: a Christian might testify against a Jew 
only in conjunction with another Christian and a. 
Jew; a Jew was to be tried only in the synagogue 
(with * coram suis scolis," in Ar. p. 955). In disputes 
between Jews the decision was not to rest with the 
municipal judges, but with the lord of the mauor 
or the chief chamberlain; the Jewish judge had 
jurisdiction in such cases only if the charge had been 
brought originally before him. Desecration of the 
Jewish cemetery was punishable with death, the 
offender’s property escheating to the head of the 
state. A Jew could not be compelled to deliver 
upon a Jewish festival a pledge upon which he had 
lent money. In loan transactions with the Church 
the Jew was advised for his own good—as also by 
the municipal laws of Iglau, 1249 (2. p. 244) —to 
exercise especial caution. 

Jews were also found in Tachau, among them being 
Moses ben Hisdai, *one of the grays of Bohemia." 
His contemporaries were Jacob, son of the above- 
mentioned Isaac ha-Laban, and Abraham ben Azriel 
called Isaac Or-Zarua, whose history seems to have 
been intimately associated with Prague, and whose 
teachers were counted among the scholars of that 
city. A Pentateuch commentary was written by a 
disciple of Judah the Pious, who lived probably in 
Bohemia. In the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a grammarian, Jekuthiel b. Judah ha-Kohen 
or Solomon ha-Nakdan, lived in Prague. Thus 
Saadia, Hayyug, Ibn Ezra, and Maimonides, to- 
gether with the exegetes of northern France, may 
be said to have found a new home in Bohemia (M. 
pp. 31, 316, 360; Grün, ii. 13). ° 

A fitting prelude to the horrors of the fourteenth 
century was afforded by the massacre of the Prague 
community, which, it would appear, had its own 

quarter, the ^ Vicus Judzorum,” as 

The early as 1273 (Grün, p. 24). In 1290 
Fourteenth (Wertheimer, p. 175) and 1298 Rind- 
Century.  fleisch's robber-band (Grün. p. 16), fell 
upon the ghetto there, to avenge an al- 

leged insult to the host. As early in the century as 
1805 the charges of ritual murder which sprang up 
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in so many German towns found victims in Prague 
(Kohut, “Gesch. der Deutsch. Jud.” p. 162). In 
1321 seventy-five Jews were burned at the stake 
there (*Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud.” iv. 147). John of 
Luxemburg in 1886 plundered the syuagogues be- 
cause by the newly introduced customs duty he 
could not quickly attain his end (Grün, p. 17). 
In the same year 53 Jews were burned in Prague 
(*Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud.” iv. 147). At the instiga- 
tion of the Armleders and their like the Jews in Bud- 
weis (Wertheimer, p. 177), where there were in 134 
three families, had increased considerably in num- 
bers; those in Czaslau, Prichowitz, and Neubaus 
were plundered and murdered (Salf. p. 240). The 
archbishop of Prague, Arnest I., in 1847 made new 
charges against them (Wertheimer, p. 173); but they 
were shielded by the utterance of the emperor Charles 
IV. in that year, who said that the Jews were his 
“serfs” (* Kammerknechte”), and that his rights in 
them must be respected (M. 1894, p. 871) His 
representative in 1339 likewise protected certain 
Jews, who had been baptized and had reverted to 
Judaism again, from the vengeance of the Church; 
for his humane interference he was promptly excom- 
municated (Wertheimer, p. 175). On the other hand, 
however, Charles IV. felt himself justified in con- 
sidering all the property of his “serfs” as quite his 
own, and at his pleasure released debtors to the Jews 
from their obligations. He divided with his nobles 
the possessions of the Jews massacred in the fearful 
outbreaks of 1848 and 1849 which accompanied the 
Black Death in Prague and Eger (čb. p. 174; Salf. 
pp. 250, 268; Kohut, 25.; concerning the Jews in 
Eger, see Wertheimer, p. 176; for those in Kolin: M. 
1894, p. 220). All these bloody scenes of the century 
were brought to a fitting close with the repeated 
massacres excited in 1888 by the charge of ritual 
murder (Wertheimer, p. 74); in 1889, by the charge 
of insulting the host (Salf. p. 8306; Zunz, “ Ritus,"p. 
121) during which latter outbreak even the grave- 
stones in the Jewish cemetery were broken, the 
Altschul synagogue burned, and the walls of the Alt- 
Neuschul synagogue streaked with the blood of Jew- 
ish martyrs (Pod. p. 84; see Abigdor Kara's elegy). 
Finally, in 1391 the charge of poisoning the wells was 
made, on which occasion Lipmann of Mühlhausen 
was among the sufferers (Kohut, 2. p. 318). 

Such an unbroken period of suffering could not 
but result in the most terrible conditions, but the 
worst feature, particularly in Prague, was a system 

of shameful espionage and denuncia- 

The tion of the authorities which raged for 
Fifteenth more than two centuries, and which 
Century. sometimes involved rabbis and ward- 
ens of the congregations. As lords 

of their “serfs,” Wenzel and Sigismund frequently 
exacted scrupulous compliance with their alleged 
“rights” over the Jews (Wertheimer, p. 177; “ Zeit. 
für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” ii. 173; 
on the relations between Wenzel and Abigdor 
Kara, and between the Jewsand Hussites, sce Giide- 
mann, * Gesch. des Erzichungswesens,” iii. 154, and 
Berliner, * Aus dem Leben,” etc., p. 55). The Jews 
were no longer, together with the trade-gilds, con- 
sidered privileged traders. The fifteenth century 
witnessed a constant suecession of massacres and pil- 


lagings (Wertheimer, p. 175), 1422, 1448, 1476 (com. 
pare “Gal ‘Ed,” Nos. 5, 50), ete., which, in part, 
were no doubt to be ascribed to the turmoil of ihe 
Hussite wars, but also to the blood accusation in 
Trient, 1476. The congregation in Eger alone shows 
satisfactory development; with it, especially with 
its teacher Nathan, Isserlein b. Pethahiah kept in 
touch (M. pp. 18, 184; compare pp. 816, 822). 

The pretentious resolution of the imperial Dict in 
1501 (Wertheimer, p. 178), never again to expel Jews 
from Germany, was very quickly belied by the ex- 
pulsions of 1508, 1504, 1506, 1507, 1512, and 1516. A 
similar decree of 1520 was revoked in consideration 

of a very heavy money contributiou 
Ex- (ib. pp. 175, 177; Pod. p. 40; “Jahr- 
pulsions. buch,” Le. p. 147). Systematic perse- 
cutions took place under the fanatical 
Ferdinand I.; in 1527 he confirmed that high-sound- 
ing resolution which had beenagreed to by Ladislaus 
IL, but in 1541 he negotiated with the Bohemian 
nobles for the expulsion of the Jews. For the first 
timea charge of high treason was made against them; 
they were charged with intriguing with the Turks; 
and Ferdinand was most zealous in the restoration 
of the almost forgotten regulations concerning the 
distinctive Jewish garb (1541, 1544, 1551 [“ Zeit. für 
die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland," i. 251], 
1571) In 1540 (Kohut, čb. p. 554; formerly every 
scholar had to pay two pfennig for his writing 
materials; Wertheimer, p. 181) he imposed a special 
property tax upon the Jews, compelling each one to 
swear upon the Decalogue as to the value of his 
possessions. In 1541 (7b. p. 179) the Jews, with the 
exception of fifteen families, were expelled from 
Prague, greatly to the satisfaction of Luther (Gritz, 
“Gesch. der Juden,” ix. 313), Ferdinand’s bitterest 
enemy. In 1654 they were welcomed back again, 
in return for heavy financial considerations; in 1559 
they were again expelled, to be readmitted two years 
later (“ Gal ‘Ed,” p. 22; Pod. p. 42). Again, in 1562- 
64 the edict of expulsion was launched against them 
(Wolf, Th. p. 61, note), but the warmth with which 
the empress (Pod. p. 42) and archdukes pleaded the 
part of the Jews was at least a gratifying incident 
of the decree. In 1568 they were expelled from 
Kolin and Kuttenberg, and in 1571 from Matters- 
dorf (“ Hebr. Bibl." iv. 149). 

The internal development of the community 
meanwhile had progressed satisfactorily. In 1512 
the first Hebrew book was printed in Prague; the 
Jewish printing business founded there by the Ger- 
sonides remained the distinguishing feature of the 
community until the eighteenth century. In 154 
the censorship made itself felt (“Gal ‘Ed,” p. 20), 
and in 1559 suspicions professed concerning the 
Jewish prayer-book led toan examination in Vienna 
of all Hebrew books that could be seized in Prague. 
Even matters of internal management were not free 
from the interference of the authorities; e.g., the 
confirmation of the rabbi Abraham b. Abigdor. 
called “Abraham of Prague” (Kohut, čb. pp. 861. 
582; compare “Gal 'Ed," p. 121). Unfortunate con- 
tentions in the congregation resulted in 1567 in the 
transfer of the superintendence of Jewish affairs to 
the Bohemian chambers (*Zeit. für die Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland," i. $10). 
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But in the last third of the sixteenth century the 
circumstances of the congregation changed for the 
beiter and were brighter than ever before. Trade 
with the interior of Austria, and with Bavaria and 
Saxony, which the Jews controlled, and the financial 
transactions of the imperial house enriched Mordecai 
Meisel. the well-known benefactor of the congrega- 
tion. He built the synagogue named 

Mordecai after him, half a century after Aaron 

Meisel.  Meshullam b. Isaiah Horwitz had 

established the Pinkus synagogue 
(* Gal ‘Ed,” p. 24). Conjoined with Meisel we find 
as friend and counselor Löw b. Bezaleel, “the chief 
Rabbi Low ” (founded, in 1654, in conjunction with 
Eliezer Ashkenazi, the burial society; on his cele- 
brated audience with Rudolph IL see Pod. pp. 1, 
9 3). The historian, geographer, and astronomer, 
David Gans, and Lipmann Heller of Wallerstein, au- 
thor of the * Tosafot Yom-Tob," were their contem- 
poraries and fellow-countrymen. 

Maximilian II. and Rudolph II., in whose time the 
Prague congregation attained its highest develop- 
ment (in 1609 the first rabbi is recorded in Jung-Buntz- 
lau: sce Grünwald, “Jungbunzlauer Rabbiner ”), 
were followed by Ferdinand IL, who distributed all 
manner of favors to the Jewsin the hope of securing 
theirconversion. His court-steward, Jacob Bassev 
(Bathsheba) Schmieles, was raised by him to the 
nobility as “ Von Treuenberg.” The first step here- 
unto was taken by the institution of the J esuits’ 
sermons, to which the Jews were compelled to listen 
(1623 and 1630). But the Passau expedition of 1611 
(Zunz, “ Ritus,” p. 129; “ Gal ‘Ed,” p. 18); the Thirty 
Years’ war (Kisch, Pr. pp. 7, 10) in which the 
Jews of Bohemia remained loyal to the emperor, 
receiving in return the protection of his generals (for 
a letter by Torstenson protecting Jung-Buntzlau 
see “Zeit, für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” 
i. 288), and being especially rewarded by the em- 
peror for their defense of Prague against the Swedes; 
the conflagrations (* Jahrbuch,” le. p. 147) of 1654, 
1079, and 1689; the invasion by the French in 1680 
(Kohut, 2b. p. 654)—all brought severe sufferings to 
ihe Jews of Prague. Their numbers were increased 
by emigration from Vienna and in 1650 from Poland 
(at the head of the latter being Ephraim Cohen of 
Wilna; see K. Of. pp. 14, 18), in compensation, as it 
were, for those who at the expulsion of 1542 left 
Bohemia with Jacob Pollack and Solomon Shechna 


b. Joseph to settle in Poland. In 1686 the congre- 


gation contained 7,815 souls, in 1679 only 7,118 
(Zeit. für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, ” 
i817). The Prague community attended to the as- 
sessment and collection of the taxes from the provin- 
cial congregations, and the rabbi was appointed upon 
the city-tax commission, a circumstance which in 
1625 subjected Lipmann Heller to the machinations 
of Jewish informers (Wolf, Ferd. p. 1%). The 
“ Prague Purim,” on Heshwan 14 (Kisch, Pr. p. 12), 
and the * Vorhang Purim,” on Tebet 22, are memo- 
riuls to-day of events happening in the seventeenth 
century. In 1627 the Prague Jewish quarter was in- 
dependent of municipal authority, governing itself. 
Celebrated teachers at that time were Salomon Eph- 
raim Lenezyz and Isaiah Horwitz, while Joseph Salo- 
mon del Medigo ended his checkered career here. 
III.—19 
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The eighteenth century, which in its last quarter 
was to see the gates of the ghetto flung wide open, 
was marked by a blot upon the reign 

The of Maria Theresa, which all the formal 
Eighteenth edicts of toleration could never remove. 
Century. The confiscation of their books in 1715 
had reminded the Jews of their utterly 

defenseless condition (M. pp. 41, 859). They may 
have hoped to recoyer grace by their conspicuous 
loyalty, shown first in 1741 on the occasion of the 
birth of Joseph II. and the empress’ first visit to 
the church (Kohut, 7. p. 655), and again particularly 
at the walls of Prague in 1742 and 1748, where with 
permission of theirrabbi, Jonathan Eybeschütz, they 
stanchly fought against the French even on the Day 
of Atonement (* Jahrbuch,” l.c. p. 151). Their loyalty 
was rewarded by an edict in 1745 which, without any 
reason, at one stroke banished them, 60,000 souls 
strong, from Bohemia, after their payment of a fine 
of 160,000 gulden. Representations by Venice, Hol. 
land, England, Hamburg, and other liberal powers 
wereof noavail Jonathan Eybeschütz wrote to the 
French congregations, and even to the pope (Kohut, 
ib. p. 058). Embittered to the extreme by the treach- 
ery of the nobles, the authorities desired to make 
an example of the Jews, especially as the opposition 
emperor, Charles VIL, had shown himself well dis- 
posed toward them, and as Frederick the Great was 
considered by the people as a “father of the Jews” 
(K. Bur. p. 3. That the authorities did not them- 
selves believe in the accusation of treachery made 
against them is shown by the fact that it is nowhere 
allegéd as the reason for the expulsion, and that later, 
in 1771, the Bohemians themselves defended the Jews 
from a similar accusation (Wolf, Th. p. 69); on the 
excommunication of Jewish traitors, issued in 1756 
by Ezekiel Landau, see H., 1894, p. 416; Wolf, Th. 
p. 64. The sad results of this outrage affecting the 
whole country, the stagnation of all business, and 
the outspoken complaints of the people induced the 
authorities finally to readmit the Jews. From the 
edict of recall, it appears that before the expulsion 
the Jews had been permitted to live in Kaurzim, 
Tabor, Neuhaus, Pisek, Schuettenhofen, Wodnian, 
Pilsen, Miess, Klattau, Rokizan, and Laun. They 
were still to be excluded from the following cities 
where they had formerly lived: Czaslau, Budweis, 
Eger, and Leitmeritz (* Jahrbuch," Le. p. 188; in 
memory of the bloody rule of the Croatians in 1745, 
to which R. Jonah, among others, fell à victim, a 
fast-day is still observed in Bóhmisch Leipa, on 
Tebet 4; see Kohut, à. p. 653). After this expulsion 
Maria Theresa treated the Jews on the whole more 
favorably than before (Wolf. Th. p. 60). But such 
laws as the FAMILIANTEN. GESETZ (Fr. Gr. p. 171), 


limiting the number of married persons in a com- 


munity, the restrictions imposed upon Jewish trade 
(Wolf, Th. p. 71), rigorous insistence upon the wear- 
ing of the Jew badge (yellow collar on the coat; 
abolished in 1781; *Zeit. für die Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland," i, 27), and the limitations imposed 
upon Jewish physicians (Wolf, Th. pp. 79-1 1; the 
first doctor was graduated in 1778), still showed the 
same intolerance. <All of these, however, were 
wiped away at one stroke by the edict of tolerance 
issued by Joseph IL in 1783. The Prague Jewish 
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quarter was incorporated (1784); Jewish physicians 
were allowed to treat Christian patients in 1785 (Lie- 
ben, * Gal ‘Ed,” p. 18), and Jews were drawn for mili- 
tary service (Kohut, b. p. 757). The home condi- 
tions of the Prague Jews likewiseimproved. On the 
great fire of 1754 see K. Heine, p. 43; Pod. p. 92. 
David Oppenheimer, the book-collector, laid the 
foundation for Jewish bibliography. Jonathan 
Eybeschütz, a living exemplar of the destructive in- 
fluence wrought by the Shabbethai Zebi imposition 
(Kohut, i). p. 680), and Ezekiel Landau, his oppo- 
nent, were the chief scholars of this period. Upon 
the other side, Peter Beerand Herz Homberg sought 
to introduce reforms in the Jewish ritual, but met 
with determined resistance, particularly as Joseph 
II. himself would have nothing to do with Mendels- 
sohn and his “enlightenment.” 

The nineteenth century must be said to evidence 
retrogression in the condition of the Jewsin Bohemia, 
since, in spite of the example of Joseph IL, the 

Jews were treated throughout in the 
The spirit of his predecessors. The Fa- 
Nineteenth milianten Gesetz and its evils, and the 
Century. various imposts levied, were not abol- 
ished until the adoption of the consti- 
tution, March 4,1849. The fact that a few individ- 
ual Jews have occasionally been raised to the ranks 
of the nobility has exerted no influence upon the 
general circumstances of the Jews. Nevertheless, 
Prague has flourished under the inspiriting breath 
of modern times, and has become a focus of Jew- 
ish learning. Zacharias Frankel was born here; 
Rapoport, Zunz, and Michael Sachs labored here. 
The Slavonicizing of Bohemia makes itself evident 
here and there among the Jews in the adoption of 
the Czech language at general meetings and occa- 
sionally in the pulpit. 
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königliche Weinberge.... 
Kosehir (9)... ern 
kogzolup (6)... enn 
Kralup iD) aereerreresssnee 
krumau (18)... een 
kriwsoudov. (17).......... 
kunratitz (21)............- 
Kuttenberg (32) .... LL... 
kuttenplan (10)... .......- 
Laun (18). ceva alee eo es 
Ledee (lO) vas kata wee eee es 
Leitmeritz (12) ........... 
Leitomisehl (21).......... 
Liban US). vene wes ped aw 
Libochowitz (5)........... 
Lichtenstadt (9),......... 
Eelen-(by ausos edes see 
Lobusitz ATI) e cue tees 
Luditz (91)543 vita wee vex 
Luze QS VF Vel ree REX 
Marienbad (5)........ ees 
Masehau (2)...... een 
Melnik (40)..... oes 
Michle (6)...... —ÀÀ 
MOS PI) cerere veriri 
Mirowitz (20)........... sà 
Miskowitz (2 eue kr ta 
Mnisek (6).,.. eee 
Mühlhausen (9).......-... 
Münehengrátz (17) ....... 
Muttersdorf (2)..... oun 
Nachod EIL Cea eens 
Nepomuk (11). ........ — 
Netschetin (5)...... T 
Neu-Benatek (21)......... 
Neu-Pistritz (4).........-* 
Neu-Bidschow (35)....... 
Neuenn-CIU) va vesc tek 
Neugedein (20)....... PIA 
Neuhaus (4)........ Vade 
Neustadti (6)... eese. 
Neustrasehitz (8)......... 
Neu-Zedlisch (11)......... 
Neveklau (21).......... ix 
Nimburg (18)............. 
Nürsehau (8)......... sss. 
Omwal A RS osea cares on i 
Pardubitz (27)... 
Patzan (29)..,,. Pibenwifae 
Plauten (6),........ ees 
Petsehau (2).......so s TC 
Pilgram 123),:5. 229 ek 
Pilsen (0) «isis rev vo 
PSCC) esc eiue A Ra eae 
Podiebrad (283)....... ens 
Podersam (12)............ 
Poliezka- (20). see ve er es 
Polna 619) 2 o V ekkexe 
Postpelberg (7)... ......... 
Postrizin (16)........... 
Prague (city proper). See 
PRAGUE. 
Pratz- Eee e ce ed 
Prelautsch (17) ........... 
Pribram (DT) 5 cues es 
Pristoupim (32)........... 
Baden 48). «ceu ou veces 
Radnitz (bb. Soe Dede v ys 
Radoun (20)......... eee 
: Rakonitz (89),,,.......... 
Raudnitz (Toss vexecexei 
Reichenau. ($)............ 
Reichenberg (22)......... 
Rokitzan (13)......... eee 
Ronspberg (5)....... esee 
Rosenberg (16)... ........ 


Population 
of Whole 
Com- 
munity. 
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Institutions. 
C., H., R., S, W. 
C., R.. S. 
C., H., S., W 
C., H., Sa W. 
H. 
H., W. 
H. 
C., H., R., § 
C., H., 8. 
Qu I.S. 
A., Hosp., S, W. 
C., H., S. 
C., H., S. 
C., H. 
H. 
H. 
Can H., S., W. 
H., R., S., W. 
H., W. 
C., R, S. H, 
C., S. 
C., H., S., W. 
A. C., RSs 
H. 
H., W. 
C., H., S. 
H., W. 
Q. s. 
CaS. 
C., H., S. 
H4 Sa W. 
H., S., C. 
C, H., R4 S. 
C., S. 
R., S4, W. 
H., W. 
W. 
C., S. 
C., H., R., 8., W. 
H., Ra S, W. 
C., H., S. 
Ha S. 
Ca R., S., H. 
H., Hosp., R., W. 
C., H., S., W. 
H. 
C. D Ha Rea S. W 


p~ 


P" 


ga Cm 


P 
P 


v 


H. S. 

H., R. 
H., S. 
, H., R., $4, W. 
, É., B.S W. 
H., S. 
, H. S. 
H.R. S. 
HS, W. 
, H.. S. 


vooooooogo oo9?uoono 


C., H., Ru S. 
C., H., R., S. 

A. Ca H., Ba S4 
H., S. 

C., H., B.S 

C., H., S. 

C., H R., S. 

H., W., Su R., C. 
C., H., S, W. 
H. W. 

C., H., $4 W. 

C., H., R., 8., W. 
C. (2), S. 


A 


Bohemia 
Bohmer, Israel 


Population 
Community. OT Institutions. 
munity. 
Rozdialowitz (12)..... mm 164 S. 
Roztok lU). i vues 113 S. 
Rumburg (10)............ 220 
Sang. 21). cesev hv xr Ea nn 1.741 Ca H., S., W. 
Schlan (23) scu vss aves 302 H. W. 
Sehüttenhofen (18)........ 340 C. (2), S. (2) H. 
Schwarz-Kosteletz (16).... 202 H., S. j 
Selcan (22)....... ver 691 R. S. 
Senftenberg (19).......... 310 H. 
Smichow (53)...---... eese 987 
Sobieslau (6........ 5| ^ dd 
Soborten (17)..... "n 916 C., H., S., W. 
Staab (6) o ve eov as 147 
Stalee (0). voee due ue a av 138 C., H,.§ 
Stankau (6)..,.... eee 72 H. 
Stenowitz (8)............. 122 
Strakonitz (1)............. 398 H., R., W. 
Stranschitz (11).......... ; 238 I. 8. 
Swetla. (10)..sesesesssss. 187 H. W. 
Tabor (21)......ssseseares C., S4, W. 
Tachan (oue »evevvie vers 422 H. 
Tasg (J)o acc Vea cA CY Sen 207 
Teplitz (6)....... TE 2,099 ån C., H., R4 S, W. 
Theushig (2)..:.2.323 : 91 C., H. 
Trautenau (24)..... x aas 688 C.. 5. 
Triblitz (10).............. 144 C., S. 
Tucap (D) es uosd Sexe a yee 98 C., H., S. 
Turnau (14)............. ; 286 H., Hosp., W. 
Unter-Rralowitz (18)..... 432 C., H., R., S., W. 
Unter-Lukawitz (21)...... 303 
Walliseriin (10)......... 220 H., S. 
Willisch-Birken (3)....... 109 
Weiten-Trebetitsch (6).... 146 H. 
Welwamrn (9).............. 115 
Weseritz (14).......... En 922 C., H., Ro S, 
Wittingau (11)............ 233 
Wilaschim (2L VU ae 566 H., W. 
Wodnian (18) 5548608289355 te’ 340 H., W. 
Wolin (s. exe css 176 C. Hey Re, S., W. 
Wotitz CD3) ous Ace ciane 500 Ca Ra S., W. 
Wscherau (10)............ li C., H. 
ZIZROV (2)... es eecsua eras ie 577 
mM EE E a eee 
G. A. Kv. 


BOHM, MOSES: German physician; flourished 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. In 1740 
he was engaged by the Jewish community of Hal- 
berstadt to attend to the medical needs of its poor 
members; and his salary, 175 thalers per annum, 
was paid to him regularly, according to the com- 
munal records, until 1747. He soon became very 
popular with Gentiles as well as with Jews, and was 
consulted professionally by the nobility and high 
dignitaries. It is supposed that Bohm remained in 
the service of the community after 1747, but his in- 
creased prosperity enabled him to dispense with his 
salary, which wasa heavy charge on the community. 
Various anecdotes of his skill as a physician and his 
generosity are preserved among the Jews of Halber- 
stadt, from which it is evident that he must have 
occupied an important position in that city. There 
are extant Hebrew letters written by him against 
the use of amulets, and against the early and hur- 
ried burials of the dead, which were common among 
the Jews of his time. In these epistles he proves 
himself a good Hebraist, an excellent reasoner, and 
well versed in rabbinical literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der Israelitischen Ge- 

meinde Halberstadt, pp. 111-116, Halberstadt, 1866. 

8. P. Wi. 

BOHMER, ISRAEL B. JOSEPH: Russian 
Neo-Hebraist and lexicographer; born about 1820; 
died in Slutzk, government of Minsk, April 4, 1860. 
His father, R. Joseph Bóhmer (1796-1864), was a 
prominent Talmudical authority, one of the first 
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graduates from the yeshibah of R. Hay yim of Volo- 
zhin, and rabbi of Slutzk for thirty-five years. 
Israel traveled in western countries and knew sev- 
eral European languages. His works abound with 
Latin, German, and French quotations, and show a 
familiarity with scientific methods of investigation. 
His chief work is * Kitbe Israel BOhmer” (The Wri- 
tines of Israel Bóhmer), part i. or letter i., Warsaw, 
1849, a treatise on the Essenes, containing many 
etymological explanations of Hebrew and Talmud- 
ical terms. His “Kezad Ma arikin" (How to 
Arrange) is a contribution to Talmudieal or rab- 
binieal lexicography, and was published as a 
specimen of a large work on the subject (Berlin, 
1855). Bóhmer edited, in conjunction with G. 
Polak of Amsterdam, * Ezba' Elohim” (The Finger 
of God), a sketch of the life of R. Isaac Tirnau, 
with notes and appendix (Königsberg, 1857) He 
also published, together with E. L. Silberman, for 
whose “ Ha-Maggid ? he worked about nine months, 
a new and annotated edition of Samuel Shullam's 
Hebrew translation of Josephus’ work, “Contra 
Ap.” (Lyck, 1858). His lexicographical articles ap- 
peared in “Kerem Hemed,” iii. 18-22, 116-149 (of 
which the above “Kezad Ma‘arikin ” is practically a 
reprint). There also appeared from his pen * Lexi- 
calische Beiträge zum Talmud,” in * Literaturblatt 
des Orients,” 1850, ii., Nos. 25, 27, 99. His Hebrew 
is far from being pure or classical, and contains 
many curious Germanisms (*Reformer and Jewish 
Times,” New York, vol. x., No. 20). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Maggid. iv.. No. 10: Zeitlin, Bibl; Post- 


jo 


Mendels. p. 86; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 493. 

H. R. P. Wi. 

BOHMER (ayo"5) JOSEPH B. MEIR: 
Lithuanian rabbi and Talmudist; born at Skudy in 
1796: died May 7, 1864, at Slutsk. One of the most 
eminent pupils of R. Hayyim of Voiozhin, Böhmer 
attained such a reputation as Talmudist that legal 
questions were sent to him even from Palestine and 
Babylon. Following the methods of his teacher, he 
was especially remarkable for his strictly logical 
treatment of the Talmud and rabbinical literature, 
being a decided opponent of the pilpul. Böhmer 
was greatly beloved and respected in his community 
for his personal qualities as well as for his scholar- 
ship. He officiated as rabbi for thirty-five years, 
and left a large collection of responsa, and scholia 
to the Yad ha-Hazakah and the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
which are still extant in manuscript. Böhmer was 
succeeded in therabbinate of Slutzk by hisson Meir. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Karmel, iv. 278 ; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 


p. 198 
L. G. 


BOIL: The rendering, in the English versions of 
the Scriptures, of the Hebrew word * shehin," which 
comes from a root meaning “to warm,” and indi- 
cates an inflamed spot. In the Bible it is used to 
describe two distinct forms of disease, each charac- 
terized by a local swelling, exceedingly painful and 
accompanied by a discharge of pus: (1) the simple 
boil, limited to one spot and not contagious (Lev. 
xiii. 23); and (2) the loathsome eruptions char- 
acteristic of endemic elephantiasis, a form of leprosy 
so called because the feet of the victim swell to a 
great size and resemble the feet of an elephant. 


This seems to have been the form of disease with 
which Job was afflicted (Job ii. 7), although the 
suddenness with which he was “smitten with sore 
boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown” is 
more suggestive of plague. 

That the Jews distinguished between the first and 
the second type—which latter seems to have been 
known as the *botch [or boil] of Egypt" (Deut. 
xxviii. 27)—is clearly demonstrated by the law set 
forth in Lev, xiii, 18-23, Doubtful cases were 
brought before the priests.. If the scar left by a boil 
was lower than the skin, and the hair upon it was 
white, the case was pronounced one of leprosy. 
In the absence of these signs the afflicted one was 
shut up for seven days. If at the end of that time 
the disease had spread it was a case of leprosy; if 
not, the scar was recognized as that of asimple boil, 


and the man was declared clean. See LEPROSY. 
J. JR. CEK 


BOJANOWO: A town in the district of Rav- 
ditsch, province of Posen, Germany. A Jewish 
community of one hundred and forty-four souls 
dwelt in Bojanowo as early as 1793. They were 
under the protection of the Boyanowskis, the lords of 
the manor, who had founded the town in 16388, They 
received from the lords the privilege of free trade, 
the right to buy houses, and the right to pursue all 
handicrafts, for which they had to pay in per capita 
taxes twelve full-weight groschen to the king, eight 
thalers and ten silver groschen to the lord of the 
manor, and eight silver groschen to the city, for 
permission to reside in it. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Samuel Samwel Munk, “who 
knew how to read and write German, and was in 
the habit of reading German books and even jour- 
nals in the hours that are neither day nor night,” 
held the position of rabbi at Bojanowo, whence he 
was called to Wollstein (Graetz, “History of the 
Jews,” index volume, p. 7, Philadelphia, 1898). The 
synagogue, built as early as 1793, was burned down 
during the great fire in 1857, but was rebuilt the 


following year. The Jewish cemetery was opened 


in 1817. In 1900 Bojanowo counted a Jewish pop- 
ulation of only fifty-eight out of a total of 2,200. 
D. M. L. B.—H. R. 


BOKHARA: Capital of the khanate of the same 
name in Central Asia; a principal seat of Islam and, 
with Samarcand, a center of Mohammedan culture 
in Central Asia since early times. The city proba- 
bly had a Jewish population even at the beginning 
of the Mohammedan rule. The Jews of Bokhara, 
whose mother-tongue points to their Persian origin, 
consider themselves descendants of the Ten Tribes, 
and identify the Biblical “Habor” (II Kings xvii. 6) 
with the name * Bokhara." In support of this the- 
ory, their chief rabbi in 1832 pointed out the identity 
of the consonants in the two names to the well. 
known missionary Wolff (* Narrative of the Mis- 
sion of Dr. Wolff to Bokhara," p. 30, New York, 
1845), According to the same informant, the docu- 
ments relating to the earliest history of the Jews 
under Genghis Khan's rule (1218-26) have been lost. 

Half a century before the conquest of Bokhara 
by the Mongols, Benjamin of Tudela, during his 
sojourn in Persia, gathered information relating to 
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the Jews living on the Oxus, especially concerning 
one independent Jewish tribe that claimed to derive 
its descent from the Ten Tribes, and was in friendly 
relations with the Turkish nomadic tribes of Trans- 
oxiana. Benjamin does not mention Bokhara, but 
he speaks of Samarcand, where, according to his 
statement, there were 50,000 Jews, among them men 
eminent for wealth and learning. Bokhara, no 
doubt, had its Jewish population also at that time 
(compare Vámbéry, "Gesch. Bocha- 
Under vas,” i. 150); but the Jewish historical 
Mongol sources for many centuries mention 
Rule. neither Bokhara nor the other cities of 
Transoxiana. The only monument of 
the intellectual activity that may be presupposed 
among the Jews of that region is the curious dic- 
tionary of Solo- 
mon b. Samuel 
(see Bacher, 
“Ein Hebräisch- 
Persisches W ör- 
terbuch aus dem 
14. Jahrhun- 
dert,” Stras- 
burg, 1900), a 
work completed 
in 1338 in Oorg- 
henj(Gurgang), 
hence in the 
country border- 
ing Bokhara on 
the west. The 
conclusions that 
may be drawn 
from this work 
regarding the 
intellectual 
status of the 
Jews in the 
countries bor- > 
dering on the 
Oxus may cer- 
tainly also be 
applied to Bo- 
khara. 

More than 
three centuries 
separate Solo- 
mon b. Samuel 
from the next 
name from Cen- 
tral Asia re- 
corded by Jew- 


ish literary his- Jews of Bokhara Celebrating the Feast of Tabernacles. 
tory. This was (From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


tlie poet, known 

in non-Jewish circles under the name of Yusuf 
Yehudi (Joseph the Jew), who flourished in Bo- 
khara at the end of the seventeenth and in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. With the excep- 
tion of the names and a few dates no biograph- 
ical notices have been preserved, either of him or of 
the other members of the Judzo-Persian poetic cir- 
cles that flourished contemporaneously at Bokhara. 
In 1688 Yusuf Yehudi, whose full name was Mollah 
Joseph b. Isaac, completed the “ Seven Brothers” 
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(referring to the seven martyrs and their mother; 
see II Maccabees vii. 1), a poem still popular among 
the Jews of Bokhara. He died in 1755 
Poetical at an advanced age. Yusuf Yehudi 
Efforts. and his fellow-poets, who were gen- 
erally called “Mollah ” (from the Mo- 
hammedan word for *scholar"), used Jewish mate- 
rial in their Persian poems, but also assiduously 
cultivated Persian poetry. As their own poems 
were written in the Hebrew script, they transcribed 
the Persian classics, Nizami, Hafiz, etc., into this 
script for the benefit of the Jews of Bokhara; and 
also translated Hebrew poems, such as those of 
Israel Najjara, into Persian verse. 'The Persian 
translation of the Pentateuch, which is now used by 
the Jews of Bokhara, seems to date from a much 
earlier time, and 
is probably the 
earliest literary 
monument of 
the Jews of 
Bokhara (on 
Yusuf Yehudi 
and the circle 
of poets of 
Bokhara, see 
Bacher, in “Z. 
D. M. G." lii. 
380-497. aden, 
in *Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” xiv. 116- 
128). | 
The next 
name to be men- 
tioned from 
Bokhara is that 
of the poet 
Ibrahim ibn 
Abu al-Khair 
in the beginning 
of the nine- 
teenth century, 
author of an ac- 
count of a 
contemporane- 
ous event; 
namely, the 
martyrdom of 
Khudaidad (?.e., 
El-Nathan) at 
Bokhara in the 
reign of the 
fanatical Emir 
Mas'um (d. 
1802). In addi 
tion to the pic- 
ture of Mohammedan fanaticism under which the 
Jews of Bokhara had to suffer, this poem, 
based on fact (see Bacher, in “Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bibl.” iii. 19-25; idem, in “Z. D. M. G." ]ii. 190- 
919: Gottheil, in “Amer. Jour, Semit. Lang." xv. 
124), gives an insight into their inner life and 
their domestic and social conditions. Hoja of 
Bokhara, who in 1816 wrote à Book of Daniel in 
the Persian language, was perhaps a brother of the 
martyr (see * Jew, Quart. Rev." vii. 119). 
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In 1882, some decades after Khudaidad’s martyr- 
dom, the first European came to Bokhara, and after 


having visited the city again in 1844, 


Wolff's gave some detailed information con- 
Visit. cerning the Jews there. This was the 


missionary Wolff, mentioned above, 
who recounts the following in his book (l.e. ii. 3): 
* In Bokhara there are 10,000 Jews, who are mostly dyers and 


silk merehants; they wear a small cap, and a girdle around the 
chest, in order to be distinguished from the Mohammedans. 


Their synagogue is a very old building, although excellently 


preserved. During my sojourn there the emir [Nasrullah Khan, 
who reigned 1826-60 (see Vámbéry, l. c. ii. 165)] gave them per- 
mission to repair but not to enlarge the building." 


Wolff says that the same emir frequently went to 


the house of the rabbi Simhah during the F'east of 


Tabernacles to witness the celebration and to par- 
take of the feast. | 


te 


A Jewess of Bokhara. 
(After a photograph.) 


In 1849 the traveler J. J. Benjamin II. (“Eight 
Years in Asia and Africa,” p. 173, Hanover, 1859) 
met at Bombay a Bokhara coreligionist, Messias 
(Mashiah) by name, who gave the following infor- 
mation concerning the Jews of his city: 

" He told me that nearly 2.500 Jewish families live at Bokhara 
and in the neighborhood who support themselves by trade, 
agricultural labor, and mechanical employment. They are 
obliged to wear on their garments a piece of old stuff, by which 
they can be distinguished from the Tatars.” 

In view of the great oppression that the Jews of 
Bokhara suffered, it is not strange that, as Wolff 
recounts, an African Jew, Rabbi Joseph Moghrabi, 
who came to Bokhara in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, was wont to say: “O Lord! 


—— 


Bokhara was opened' up to Europeans in 1503. 
Soon afterward Russian aggression commenced in 
central Asia. Tashkent was annexed by Russia in 
1866; in 1868 Samarcand was seized, and a large part 
of the khanate of Bokhara was added to the gover. 
ment of Russian Turkestan. Bokhara itself remained 
the capital of the emir, who, however, became more 

and more a dependent of Russia, At 

Under present he is hardly more than a Rus. 

Russian  sian governor. The Russian occupa. 

Rule. tion of the territory of Bokhara brought 

comparative freedom to the Jews. In 

his work entitled “Russia in Central Asia in 1889 

and the Anglo-Russian Question," p. 172, London, 

1889, Lord Curzon, at present viceroy of India, who 

visited those regions in 1888, has the following to 
say concerning the Jews of Bokhara: 


" The Jews are here a singularly handsome people, of mild 
feature and benign aspect. Confined to an Oriental ghetto and 
for long cruelly persecuted in Bokhara, they still exhibit in 
their prescribed dress and appearance the stamp of a peculiar 
people. The head is shaven save for two long locks hanging in 
a curl on either temple ; they wear a square black calico bonnet 
trimmed with Astrakban border, and a girdle round the waist. 
To my astonishment, I met with one who could speak a little 
French.” d 


Franz von Schwarz, who from 1874 to 1890 was 
astronomer of the observatory of Tashkent and di. 
rector of the meteorologic institute of Turkestan, 
gives valuable information on the Jews of Bokhara 
in his suggestive book, “Turkestan, die Wiege der 
Indogermanischen Völker” (Freiburg in Baden, 
1900), from which the following passages (pp. 441- 
445) may be quoted: 


“Just as in Turkestan usury is almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Indians, so the Jews of Bokhara devote themselves 
to commerce and industry. . . . Nearly all the dyers, especially 

the dyers of silk, are Jews [compare p. 381: 
Occupa- ‘The dyeing of silk is done chiefly by the 
tions. Jews, their oceupation being easily reeognized 
by their hands, which are always blue”; p. 
431: ''The Jews of Bokhara have in a way monopolized the 
commerce with dyed raw silk 7]; the native apothecaries and 
physicians are also Jews, "The Bokharian Jews are as eleauly 
as the Sarts, eminently modest and polite, and produee on the 
whole a more pleasing impression than the Sarts and Uzbegs. 
It is impossible to describe how the Jews of Bokhara have hith- 
erto been treated in all the Central Asiatic khanates, and in part 
even to-day in the independent states. . . . Like lepers, they are 
obliged to live in their own quarters. In Bokhara no Jew is 
permitted to wear a turban or belt : he must gird himself instead 
with a rope. aud must wear a fur cap of a prescribed shape [com- 
pare Curzon, 1.0.]. . . . Asfar asthe restrictive regulations will 
permit them, the Jews prefer to dress like the Sarts, Uzbegs, and 
Tajiks. They also shave the head like the Mohammedans, 
leaving. however, two long eurls on the temples, . . . They are 
monogamous, and are remarkable for their large families. NOt- 
withstanding all oppression, they are on the whole wealthy and 
have already aequired ownership of a number of houses, built 
in the European style, in the Russian city of 
Social Tashkent. The Jews enjoy full religious lib- : 
Position.  erty in the Russian provinces of Central Asia, 
and have the same political as well as social 
status as the other inhabitants. Hence they everywhere look 
upon the Russians as their rescuers and liberators, and on 
every occasion assiduously further the Russian advances.” 


What Schwarz says here of the leaning toward 
the Russians is substantiated in an interesting way 
in the Russifving of Jewish names, for apparently 
they now prefer to add the Russian endings “of,” 
"uf," to their names. Thus, the young interpreter 


when will the time come that the followers of Jesus | who rendered invaluable servicesto Elkan N. Adler 


shall take possession of this country?” (Lc. i. 14). 


during his stay at Bokhara, in the summer of 1897, 


was called Abo Chachmanof (“Jew. Quart. Rev." 
x, 594). The author of the “Ritual Compendium,” 
the Persian translation of which appeared at Jeru- 
salem in 1901 (see “ Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” v. 147- 
151). is named Abraham Aminof; and names like 
Nathanael Davidof, Mattath Suleimanof, Denjamin 
Abrahamof, are found among the subscribers to the 
edition of the Pentateuch with Persian translation 
now appearing in J erusalem for the benefit of the 
Jews of Bokhara. 

The prosperity mentioned by Schwarz is also sub- 
stantiated by the settlement that the Jews of Bo- 
khara founded at J erusalem in 1893. Only five years 
later this settlement included 179 houses, among 
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INTERIOR OF THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE AT BOKHARA. 


Bokhara 


previously printed a Persian translation of the - 


Psalms (Vienna, 1888) and of the Proverbs (Jerusa- 
lem, 1885). 

The Persian dialect spoken by the Jews of Bo- 
khara, as may be gathered from the literary docu- 
ments mentioned and from others, shows many lexi- 
cal and some grammatical peculiarities; being 
remarkable for many Turkish, particularly eastern 
Turkish, words, as appears especially in the above- 
mentioned “Ritual Compendium" (see Bacher, 
« Jndisch-Persisches aus Buchara.” in “Z. D. M. G.” 
vols. lv., lvi; idem, “Türkische Lehnwórter und 
Unbekannte Vokabeln im Persischen Dialekte der 
Juden Buchara's "; * Kelchi Szemle ” in * Rey. Orien- 
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(After a photograph by E. N. Adler, London.) 


them two synagogues and two schools. It became 


a kind of intellectual center for the Jews that had 


remained at Bokhara, for in the last few years dif- 


ferent works were printed at Jerusalem to supply 
the Jews of Bo- 
khara. Among these were the above-mentioned Pen- 
tateuch edition and Abraham Aminof’s * Ritual 
Compendium,” both of which were translated into 
Persian by Simeon Hakam, a man remarkable for 


(> 


the religious and literary needs of 


his activity, his knowledge of Jewish lore, and his 


thorough acquaintance with Persian. Inhis preface 
to the Pentateuch edition there are interesting re- 


marks on the traditional Persian Pentateuch transla- 
tion used by the Jews of Bokhara and their pronunci- 
ation of Persian. Benjamin Kohen of Bokhara had 


tale," 1902, iii.). 
PERSIAN-JEWISH LITERATURE. 


a Ww. B. 


There are perhaps 20,000 Jews in the country, 
Jews have for 


centuries been resident in both coun- 


most of whom live in the towns. 


Present-  tryand capital. Like their neighbors, 
Day the Afghans, the Bokharians in gen- 


Conditions. eral and especially the Turkomans, 

are by many believed to be descended 
| from the Ten Tribes: but the Jews of Bokhara are 
Talmud Jews, and are-probably descended from the 


conquest of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
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For further information concern- 
ing the literary activity of the Jews of Bokhara see 


Babylonian Jews who migrated eastward after the 
'Their family 
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Bokhara 
Boleslaw Pobozny . 


names prove that many came from Persia via Merv 
and some from Khiva. | 
The Chinese Jews of Kai-Fung-Fu (see Cry) 
are probably originally from Bokhara, the Persian 
rubrics in their liturgies being in the Bokharian 
dialect. The Bokhara Jews themselves have a tra- 
dition that their ancestors settled in various parts 
of Persia, and especially at Sabzawar, two days’ 
journey from Meshed; that they were removed 
thence under the conqueror Genghis Khan (1220) to 
Balkh and Samarcand; and that when Samarcand 
fell into ruin, under Babi Mehemet Khan, the con- 
queror of Shah Abbas (1598), they went to Bokhara, 
where there wasa Jewish colony; and some of them 
emigrated thence to Tsheen Patsheen (China) but 
Soon ceased to have communication with their 
mother-country, though they “carried their geneal- 
ogies with them." 
The present writer visited Bokhara in 1897, and 
found four or five thousand Jews there, inhabiting 
a special quarter and wearing a special 


Statistics badgeontheirclothing. They seemed 
and Oc- intelligent and hospitable. Many of 
cupations. them were great travelers: one man 


had been to China; while several had 
visited India by way of Afghanistin and the Khai- 
bar Pass. At least two hundred had made the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem; and there are at the present 
time (1902) at least that number of Bokharians set- 
tled in Jerusalem with the pious purpose of living 
and dying there. 

Most of the traveled Jews of Bokhara had been 
to Moscow, many to Paris, and some to London. 
One old man had been five times to Moscow. His 
first journey there, forty years ago, had been by 
caravan by way of Astrakhan and the Volga, occu- 
pying eighty days and costing 500 rubles. 

None of the Bokharian Jews were rich, but most 
of them seemed to earn a livelihood. Some were 
cotton-growers; some grew grapes, some cultivated 
tobacco; while many were merchants trading with 
Moscow, where they exchanged carpets for manu- 
factured goods, and importing Indian tea from 
Bombay via Batum and Baku, The greater part of 
the cotton trade of the khanate is in the hands of 
the Jews, and 500,000 poods (about 18,000,000 Ibs.) 
of cotton are annually exported from Bokhara. 

The largest synagogue of Bokhara is some 500 or 
600 years old, with modern additions that resemble 
chapels ina cathedral, divine service being held sep- 
aratelv in each. It has a genizah, or hidden cham- 
ber, in the roof, for the preservation of disused 
sacred writings. : 

The present chief rabbi is Mollah Hezekiah ha- 
Kohen, whose father wasrabbi before him. In 1832, 
when the missionary Wolff, mentioned above, visited 
Bokhara, Mollah Pinchas, the elder, was chief rabbi, 
and there were four synagogues in the city. Wolff 
estimated the number of Jews at 10,000, and states 
that they paid only $300 per annum by way of 
tax to Bahadur Khan. He also states that there 
were 300 Jewish families, converts to Moham- 
medanism, who were scorned by the general popu- 
lation, and who intermarried with the Gholoom or 
slaves of Persia and not with the Uzbegs. Crypto- 
Jews from Meshed are still found in Bokhara. 
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Toward the end of the eighteenth century one 
Joseph ben Moses Maimon, a native of Tetuan, and 
therefore called * Mughrebi? came to Bokhara 
via Jerusalem and Bagdad. He found the Jews 
ignorant and unobservant, and revolutionized their 
ritual and practise, sending to Europe for Hebrew 
books. The Jews have now forgotten their old 
Persian liturgy and have adopted that of the Sephar- 

dim of Italy, in the belief that they 


Liturgy are descended, as Maimon was, from 
and the Spanish refugees of 1492. Rabhi 
Rabbis. Joseph Maimon had an unsuccessful 


rivalin a learned Yemenite Jew, Rabbi 

Zachariah ben Mazliah. 

The present writer brought back with him about 
seventy Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian manuscripts. 
from Bokhara and its neighborhood, one of which 
was written in Herat, many of them being trans- 
literations into Hebrew of the great Persian poets, 
such as Sadi, Jami, and Nizami, and lesser local 
celebrities, like Tufli, Zeribu of Samarcand, and 
Musahfiki, 

In 1490 there flourished Uzziel Moses ben David, 
who wrote poems in Hebrew and Persian. Other 
poets were Yusuf Yehudi ben Isaac (1688-1755), 
mentioned above, and his friends, Uzbek, Elisha, 
and Solomon Mollah. Somewhat later were David 
ben Abraham ben 93910, Uzziel, Benjamin Siman- 
Tob, and Eleazar ha-Kohen, and, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Ibrahim ibn Abu al-Khair, 
author of the “ Khudaidad” (ed. Salemann, St. Peters- 
burg, 1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Wolff, Researches and Missionary 
Lahors Among the Jews, ete.. 2d ed., Loudon, 1835; C. Sale- 
mann, Judcco- Persiea. I. Chudaidat, St. Petersburg. 1897 ; 
E. N. Adler, The Persian Jews: Their Books and Ritual, 
in Jew. Quart. Rev. x. 081: reprint, London, 1898; idem. 4 
Birds-Eye View of the Trenseaspian. in Contemporary 
Review, May, 1898; Bacher, Das Jiidisch-Buchavische Ge- 
dicht Chudaidad, in Z. D. M. G. 1i. 197 ; idem, Der Dichter 
Jusuf Jehudi wid Sein Lob Moses, ib. liii. 880; idem, Dig 
J iidiseh-Persisehe Dichterschule von Buchara. ib. pp. 421, 


693; idem, Jiidisch-Persisches aus Buchara, ib. lv. 241; 
idem, Ein Hebriisch-Persisches Wörterbuch aus dem Iten 


Jahrhundert, Budapest, 1900; Vámbéry, Geschichte Ba- 
charas, 2 vois., Stuttgart, 1872. 
G. E. N, A, 


BOLAFFIO, LEONE: Italian jurist; born at 
Padua July 5, 1848. He was educated at Padua; 
attended the public schools, the Talmudic college 
—where 5. D. Luzzatto was his teacher—and the 
University of Padua. Bolaffio afterward practised 
law at Venice for fifteen years, at the same time 
acting as professor in the Istituto Tecnico. Then 
he became professor in the law department of the 
University of Parma and that of Bologna. He is a 
member of the Royal Commission for the Reform 
of the Commercial Code, commander of the organ- 
ization known as the Crown of Italy, and a cheva- 
lier of the Orders of SS. Maurizio and Lazzaro. 
Bolaffio was the first to advocate the introduction of 
Gabelsberger’s system of stenography into the pub- 
lic schools of Italy, and he himself wrote a manual 
for this system. He was also the founder, at Padua 
and Milan, of the Society for Stenography. Since 
1876 he has been the editor of the judicial paper 
“Temi Veneta," founded by himself. Bolaftio’s 
principal work is his * Commento al Codice di Com- 
mercio,” 2d ed., 1869. He has also advocated the 
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abolition of bankruptcy proceedings in the case of 
iusiness men of small means. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boccardo, Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana, 
vol. ii., Supplement, 1891. 


BOLAFFIO, LUIGI FILIPPO: Italian jour- 
nalist and publisher; born in Venice 1846, died at 
Milan 1901. While he was still a youth his parents 
moved to Genoa, and there Bolaffio founded “La 
Favilla,” a literary magazine. He returned to Ven- 
ice in 1866 and became a contributor to the * Rinno- 
camento? and “Venezia.” In 1980 he went to 
Milan, where he edited the political newspaper 
“L'Italia.” Owing to differences with the publish- 
crs, he abandoned this, and founded the * Caffé, 
Gazzetta Nazionale," which he afterward disposed 
of to a syndicate holding monarchic but liberal 
views. The “Gazzetta Nazionale” reflected the 
opinions of the Lombard aristocracy. Bolaffio’s 
political utterances involved him in many duels, in 
one of which, with Marin, the socialist and member 
of the Italian Parliament, he wounded his opponent 
almost mortally. 

On the death of one of his little sons, Bolaffio re- 
tired from politics and founded the well-known 
Milan publishing-house, the Casa Editrice Verri, 
which issues * Il Mondo Umoristico " and many other 
popular journals. 

During the past twenty years Bolaffio, in conjunc- 
tion with his wife (Sulumith, the daughter of Baer 
Jolles of Berlin), wrote sixteen volumes of guide- 
books on Italy, Switzerland, and Paris, issued by 
Treves Brothers, Turin. Many of them have been 
translated into French, English, and German.  Bo- 
Jaffio was also the author of “Il 14 Giugno, 1859,” a 
historical memoir, Venice, 1867, and “ Augusta,” a 
novel, Milan, 1888. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boccardo, Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana, 

yol. ii. Supplement, 1891. 

8. A. P. 

BOLAT. See BULAT, ABRAHAM IBN. 

BOLECHOW: Town in the district of Dolina, 
Galicia, Austria, the population of which in 1890 
was 4,402, of whom half were Jews. The Jewish 
community dates from the day of the foundation of 
the place in 1612 by Nicholas Giedzinsky. According 
to the privileges granted the Jews by the founder 
and confirmed by King Sigismund III. of Poland, 
they enjoyed equal freedom and rights with the 
Christians. They were released from all burden- 
some taxes and from the compulsory supply of 
relays. They had the right to build in any part of 
the town, and were granted a plot of ground fora 
sarden to each house. Both were their exclusive 
property, subject only to the payment of a small 
tax to the lord of the manor. A place to build à 
synagogue and land for a cemetery were granted 
them gratis and were free from taxes forever, as were 
also the other communal buildings that might be 
erected on the grounds of the synagogue. Charges 
by Christians against the Jews were under jurisdic- 


tion of the lord of the manor or of the judge ap- | 


pointed by him, in accordance with the existing 
statutes and the privileges granted the Jews by the 
king. The Giedzinskys were always favorably dis- 
posed toward the Jews, who had the right to be 


` 


Bokhara 
Boleslaw Pobo2ny 


elected as jurymen and even as mayors. When, in 
1660, the first city mayor was sworn in, he made 
oath as follows: “I solemnly swear to live in har- 
mony and to defend the rights of the Roman Catho- 
lies, the Greek Catholics, and the Jews; of the rich 
and of the poor alike.” 

That the Jews of Bolechow were greatly esteemed 
by their Christian neighbors is evinced by the fact 
that when the Cossacks, in 1669, burned down the 
castle of Zydaczow with all the official documents 
and privileges, the town of Bolechow elected two 
Jewish delegates—Leib Ilkowitz and Lipman Laza- 
rowitz—to enter the privileges of the town in the 
new books of that place. When the Tatars in- 
vaded Bolechow in 1670 and destroyed and burned 
down many houses, and the Jewish population was 
impoverished, the lord of the manor, George de 
Giednie Giedzinsky, bishop of Lemberg, furnished 
many loans to the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Zeitung des Jud. 1879, pp. cid 

D ; 


BOLESLAW I. CHROBRY (“the Brave”): 


King of Poland from 992 to 1025. According to 


the Polish preacher Matheusz Bembo, a contempo- 
rary of Sigismund ITI. (beginning of the seventeenth 
century), the first Jews settled in Poland in the 
reien of Boleslaw Chrobry; and the historian 
Maciejowski (“Zydzi w Polsce na Rusi i Litwie ") 
states that this king treated the Jews with the ut- 
most kindness. There are traditions, however, to 
the effect that the Jews had lived in Poland as early 
as the ninth century, enjoying considerable privi- 
leges granted by the earlier Polish princes, and that 
during the war that Boleslaw waged against the 
German emperor, Henry IL, all their manuscripts 
were destroyed by fire, among which were the 
parchments containing records of those privileges. 
Some historians assert that Boleslaw, fearing that 
too much reading might enervate his subjects, or- 
dered the burning of the manuscripts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : W. A. Maciejowski, Zydzi w Polsce ma. Rust 
i Litwie. Warsaw, 1878; A. Kraushar, Historya Zydow w 
Potsee, vol. i. 

H. R. 


BOLESLAW III. KRZYWOUSTY (“the 
Wry-Mouthed ’’): King of Poland from 1102 to 
1139. In his time, according to Naruschewicz, 
the Jews spread through Poland and Lithuania as 
far as Kiev, where they carried on a lively trade, 
especially in salt with Holics and Przemysl, and 
probably also in slaves. Being, as Dlugosc as- 
serts, a brave soldier and a magnanimous ruler and 
conqueror, it is safe to assume that the Jews during 
his reign enjoyed considerable freedom. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kraushar, Historya Z ydow w Polsce, i. 62. 


H. R. 


BOLESLAW POBOZNY (“the Pious”): Duke 
of Kalisz; died 1978. He was distinguished for his 
courage and administrative ability. Boleslaw aimed 
at furthering the welfare of bis subjects rather than 
at the enlargement of his domains by wars. Emi- 
gration from the neighboring countries had greatly 
increased the number of Jews in the duchy. This 
made it imperative to issue special regulations for 
their government, and in 1264 Boleslaw issued an 
edict granting them many privileges. This edict 
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consists of thirty-six articles, which display a spirit 
of toleration farinadvanceof theage. In1384these 
privileges were extended by Casimir the Great to 
the Jews of the whole of Poland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kraushar, Historya Zydow w Polsce, i. 69 
et seq., Warsaw, 1865. 


H. R. 
BOLESLAW V. WSTYDLIWY (“the 
Bashful”): King of Poland (1228-79). During 


his reign (1240) the Mongols under Batu-Khan, the 
grandson of Genghis Khan, invaded Poland and 
carried away many thousand Jews as slaves to Asia. 
His reign is memorable also for the fact that he en- 
couraged the immigration of German artisans into 
Poland and introduced the Magdeburg law (Jus 
Teutonicum). This influx of Germans evoked 
against the Jews the hatred that had already taken 
root in western Europe during the Crusades. This 
period forms the beginning of the persecutions of the 
Jews in Poland, which lasted until BOLESLAW Po- 
BOZNY inaugurated (in 1264) his beneficial legislation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kraushar, Historya Zydow w Polsce, i. 68. 
H. R. 
BOLESO. See HUNGARY. 


BOLOGNA: Capital of the province of Bologna 
and of the division of Emilia, in northern Italy. As 
early as the beginning of the fourth century there 
were Jews in Bologna, but it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact date of their settlement. In 802 they had 
a cemetery, where, from malicious motives, two 
Christian martyrs were buried (“ Ambrose,” v. 302, 
ed. Rome, 1579). Nothing further is recorded of 
the Jews until 1171, when they were expelled from 
the city for unknown reasons. By the end of the 
thirteenth century Jews had again settled at Bo- 
logna, for they called from Forli the celebrated 
Rabbi Hillel of Verona. In 1808 they 
presented to Fra Aymerico, prior of 
the Dominicans, a Pentateuch writ- 
ten on vellum, and made in the form 
of a scroll like the copies used in the synagogue. 
Only the portions of this manuscript containing 
Numbers aud Deuteronomy are now extant, and 
these are preserved in the university library. In 
1700 it was still complete, with a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion erroneously asserting the manuscript to have 
been written by Ezra. 

In 1866 the Jews were enclosed in a ghetto; but 
by the end of the fourteenth century they owned 
houses in all parts of the city and also held real 
estate. The two brothers Moses and Elia, of the 
Ne‘arim family, came in 1394 from Rome to Bo- 
logna, bought houses, and founded one of the most 
beautiful synagogues of Italy. This family claimed 
to be descended from one of the four noble families 
carried captive by Titus to Rome. "The two broth- 
ers were buried in a cemetery bought by themselves: 
the famous rabbi of Imola, Gedalia Yahia, mentions 
that he had seen their tombstones, In 1417 Alber- 
gati, bishop of Bologna, persecuted the Jews, and 
ordered them to wear the distinctive yellow badge; 
this command was withdrawn after a time, but re- 
newed in 1458. In the same year a congress of 
rabbis was held at Bologna to consider the interests 
and security of the Jews, and it reassembled in the 
following year at Forli. (Its conclusions and ordi- 


Early 
Records. 


nances, MPN, have been published by Halberstamm 
sce the “Gritz Jubelschrift.”) In 1419 a delega. 
tion was sent to Pope Martin V., who afterward 
issued a bull favorable to the Jews. Fra Bernardino 
da Feltre preached against them at Bologna in 1473, 

but without effect. 
A series of persecutions began in the second half 
of the sixteenth century; in Sept., 1558, the Talmud, 
together with a multitude of other 


Per- Hebrew books and even copies of the 
secutions Bible, was publicly burned by order 
inthe of Pope JuliusIII. In May, 1556, the 
Sixteenth Jews were again enclosed in a ghetto 
Century. by order of Paul IV. A respite came 


under Pius IV. (1559-66). At that 
time the community of Bologna had eleven syna- 
gogues. In 1569, when Pius V. banished the Jews 
from the pontifical dominions excepting Rome and 
Ancona, 800 of them left Bologna. The Jewish . 
cemetery was given to the monks of St. Peter, with 
the permission to disinter and burn the bodies 
(* Archivio Domaniale, Monache di S. Pietro," No. 
XXvi); consequently some interesting sepulchral 
stones are preserved in the museum of Bologna. In 
1586 Sixtus V. permitted the Jews to return, and in 
1598 there were already more than 900 in the city. 
But in that year Clement VIIL again drove them 
out, and they departed, carrying with them the 
bones of their dead, which they buried in the small 
Jewish settlement of Pieve di Cento. 

From 1598 to 1796 the Jews were forbidden to es- 
tablish themselves at Bologna; a few ata time being 
allowed to stop in the city for two or three days by 
special permission. On Sept. 5, 1796, General Sali- 
cetti, the commissioner of the French Directory, is- 
Sued a decree which accorded to Jews the same 
rights that were given to other citizens. The num- 
ber of them in Bologna now steadily increased. 
When the city was restored to the popes in 1814, 
Pius VIL showed himself very friendly to them. 
Leo XII. made an effort to revive the oppressive 
laws, but did not cause much suffering at Bologna. 
Pius IX., liberal at first, afterward grew intolerant, 
and the Jews were made painfully conscious of this 
by the abduction of the boy Edgar MORTARA, who 
had been secretly baptized by a servant during an 
illness, and four years later, in 1858, was forcibly 
taken from his family and carried to Rome. The 
offense created a great sensation throughout the 
civilized world. On Aug. 10, 1859, a decree of the 
governor of the Romagna (which had been united 
with the kingdom of Italy under Victor Emmanuel) 
proclaimed the civil and pólitical equality of all citi- 
zens. The number of Jews in Bologna now in- 
creased rapidly, growing from 229 in 1861 to 350 in 
1871. Formerly the dead were buried in the ceme- 
tery of the neighboring community, but later the 
municipality permitted their interment in the com- 
munal burying-place. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century there 
were about 1,200 Jews in Bologna, these having 
come in part from the territory of Mantua, Modena, 
and other places. They have a synagogue and a 
chief rabbi. The ritual used in the synagogue is the 
so-called Roman (Zunz, “ Ritus," p. 78). 

G, boe 
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The Hebrew printing-press was introduced at a 
very early time into Bologna, though the exact date 
isnot known. Some bibliographers ascribe the first 
edition of the Psalms with the commentary of David 
Kimhi (published Aug. 29, 1477, by Joseph Hay yim 
Mordecai, and Hezekiah of Ventura) to this city 
(Rabbinowicz in Merzbacher's “ Ohel Abraham," No. 
4041; compare De Rossi, * Annales," i. 14, and Stein- 
schneider, «Cat. Bodl.” col. i.). In 1482 Joseph b. 
Abraham Caravita (or Crovetta) set up a printing- 
press in his own house; and at this press Abraham 
ben Hayyim de 
Tintori printed 
the first edition 
of the Penta- 
teuch, with On- 
kelos and Rashi, 
whieh was fin- 
ished Jan. 26 of 
the same year 
(Zunz, in Gei- 
ger's “Wiss. 
Zeit. für Jüd. 
Theol" v. 88; 
Steinschneider, 
ib. col. i) Itis 
supposed that 
the edition of 
the Five Scrolls 
with Rashi to 
ihe whole, and 
Ibn Ezra to Es- 
ther, was issued 
from Caravita's 
press, and in the 
sune year (De 
Rossi, čb. i. 190; 
Steinschneider, 
ib. No. 1081). 
Again, in the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury a Hebrew 
printing-press 
was active, no- 
tably between 
the years 1597 
and1540,whena 
company ofsilk- 
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nishedthemeans 
for this work. 
The following is 
a partial list of 
the publications 
during this 
period: 

In 1537, Joseph ben David ibn Yahya's (the younger) " Torah 
Or" (Steinschneider, ib. col. 1477); Obadiah of Sforno's (the el- 
der) * Or ‘Ammim” (ib. col. 2076); (May 15), Roman Ritual," 
together with Elijah Zaken's “Seder Ma‘areket ” (ib. No. 010: in 
1538, Joseph ben David ibn Yahya’s (the younger) commentary to 
the Five Scrolls and the Hagiographa (ib. col. 1476); Menahem de 
Reeanati's "Piske Halakot" (ib. col. 1/37); Judah he- Hasid's 
“Sefer ha- Hasidim "'; ed. Abraham ben Moses Cohen (id). col. 
1221): ** Tefllot Latini, " Italian in Hebrew characters. the text 
vocalized (iD. No. 2436); in 1539, Solomon ben Adret's " Teshu- 
bot" (ib. eol. 2273); in 1540 (Oet.), " Mahzor," Italian rite, 
with the commentary of Johanan ben Joseph Tréves to the 
Ww E and that of Obadiah Sforno to Pirke Abot (ib. No. 2579). 
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" Tefillot Latini." Italian Jewish Prayers Printed in Hebrew Charaeters, Sifre: 
a, 1538 ibre f Columbia University. jocos 
Bologna, 1538. (In the Library of Columbia sity.) the Jishnak; 


————— EA 


Boleslaw V. 
Bomberg 


For more detailed information, see De Rossi, “Annales Hebrao- 
Typographic i,’ 8 xv.. passim ; idem, "De Hebraic Typographic 
Origine," passim ; M. Schwab, “ Incunables Orientaux,” Nos. 3, 
23, 24, 467, 472, 478, 476, 484, 489, 495, 514; Freimann, in “ Cen- 
tralbl. für Bibliothekswesen,” xix., part 3. In the university 
library of Bologna is a collection of about twenty-eight volumes 
of Hebrew MSS. which have been described by Leonello Modono 
in " Cataloghi Codici Orientali di Alcume Biblioteche d'Italia," 
Florence, 1878, pp. 323 et seq. G 


BOMBAY, INDIA. See BENrIsnaEL, INDIA. 


BOMBERG, DANIEL: Christian printer and 
publisher of He- 
brew works; 
born at Ant- 
werp; died at 
Venice in 1549. 
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lius, the art of 
printing and of 
ty pe - founding, 
he went to Ven- 
ice, where, from 


he published 
many editions of 
Hebrew works, 
including the 
following: The 
editio princeps 


(movi ms po), 
the Hebrew 
Bible with com- 
mentaries and 
three Chaldaic 
s | p versions or Tar- 
UE Dee ne | gumim; the first 
Hebrew Bibles: 
editions of and 
commentaries 
on the Penta- 
teuch and other 
Biblical books; 
many grammat- 
ical and lexico- 
graphical 
works;  philo- 
sophical and 
ethicaltreatises; 
rituals; Me- 
kilta; Sifra; 
parts of 


several Midrashim; and, under the auspices of Pope 
Leo X., the first complete editions of the Babylonian 
Talmud (with the commentaries of 

List of | Rashi, Tosafot, and R. Asher b. Je- 
Bomberg’s hiel) and the Jerusalem Talmud. In 
Hebrew the selection and editing of works to 
Works. be printed he was assisted by Hivya 
b. Meir (for Isserlein), Baruch Adel- 

kind (for Colon) and Jacob b. Hayyim (for the 
Talmud), and others. The following is an approxi- 
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Bonafos 


mately complete list of the Hebrew works issued by 
Bomberg, in chronological order; 


Biblia Rabbinica, ed. i., Mishnah Sukkah,......1526 


$ Dabisss.se every 1510-17 Mishnah Hullin........1526 
Haftnrot,.......,....,19160-48 | Babylonian Talmud, 15 
Bible, ed. i............ 1517 parts, seeond ed..... 1526-48 
Psalms, ed. i....... .. 1918 Pentateueh, Megillot, 
Prayer-Book of Roman Haftarot, ed. ii..... 1527 
TUUS ace oes 1519 Mishnah Shekalim. vere LOT 
Joseph  Colon's Re- Job and Daniel, ed. i..1527 


SPONSA.. oet rko ER 1519 Elijah Miz ahi, Com- 
Israel Isserlein, c^pos mentary on Rashi, 1.1527 
rs gis 2 PORE 1519 Mishnah kKodashim 
* Likkute Pardes * (ex- and Toharot......... 18538 
tracts from various Prayer-Book  (Karaitic 


PIC) eco vex e a te lU 
Teülah (German rit- 

UE cise vss eee sece co 9 
David Kimhi, "Sefer- 


&uthors)............. 1519 
Babylonian — Talmud, 

ed. i.. 15 vols. (first 

complete edition)... .1520-28 


Kiddushin............. 1520 ha-Shorashim ™...... 1529 
Pesahim..... between 1520-38 | R. Nathan ben Jehiel, 
Bible, ed. ii.......... 1521 ATUR P Eoo coss o 1531-32 
Alfasi's " Halakot "....1521-23 Pentateuch, ed. ii..... 1533 
Psalms, ed. ii..........1921 Psalms. ed. iv.........15387 
ADOT, ed. Iu. 1521 Job and Daniel, ed: ii..1538 | 
Meegillat Setarim (Par- Psalms, ed. v.......... 1538 
ody on Purim), ed. 1.1522 Proverbs, Song, and 
Pentateueh............ 1522 Ecclesiastes, ed. iii. .1538 
Moses de Coucy, *‘ Se- Elias Levita, " Masoret 
fer Mizworn™ ed. i... 1523 ha-Masorah ?........ 1558 
Jacob ben Asher, `“ Tu- Elias Levita, "Tub 
MIDE uod usb d va 1522 Taah cess Reps 1588 
Proverbs, Song of Benjamin Ze'eb's Re- 
Songs and - Eeclesi- sponsa..... ET 1589 
astes, ed. i.e 1522 Mishnah Mo'ed Katan 1539 
Moses b. Nahman.Com- Pentateueh, Megillot, 


mentary, "Baba Haftarot, eds. iii.-v...1513 

Batra us does eeitus 1523 Bible, ed. iv........00. 1544 
Isaac Nathan b. Ka- Elijah Mizrahi, Com- 

lonymus, " Meir Ne- mentary on Rashi, ii.1545 


tub cate noes canes 1523 Mekilta s 06 obest tes 1515 
Aaron ha-Levi of Dar- Biblia Rabbinica, ed. 
celona, “Sefer ha- iii., d DUIS. 222v 1516-18 
Hinnuk palea dequs eir 1523 Hai Gaon, ^" 27,, .....1546 
Mikweh Abraham.....1528 Pesikta..... ey One 1546 
Abraham Saba, ^s Sifre and Sifra........1546 
0125 (Novellee)...... 1523 Yelamdenu, i. e., Tan- 
Recanati on the Penta- Dni essere ets 1546 
TNC Bixee ei teed es 1523 Shoher Tob on the 
Jerusalem Talmud, ed PSAUDNS 6305 Seddon’ 1546 
DE. enia e ddl 1523 Moses ibn Habib, **Mar- 
Pentateuch, Megillot, pe Lashon ?..........1546 
Haftarot, ed. i....... 1523 Abraham ibn Ezra. 
Baruch b. Isaac of C Zahut Cerda ce opto 1516 
Worms, ''Sefer ha- Abraham ibn Ezra, 
Terumah "5.4... 1523 " Moznayim ? .......1546 
Solomon b, Adret, No- Isaac Arama,  Com- 
velie on  Berakot mentary on the Pen- 
and Hullin.......... 1523 THIGNCD aca dicas sss LodB 
Psalms, ed. iii......... 1524 ^ *gha'are Dura’’...... 1547 


Levi b. Gershon, com- 
mentary on the Pen- 


Proverbs, Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes, ed. 


Moses de Coucy, ** Se- 
fer Mizwot," ed. ii.. 1547 


Maimonides, ** Yad ha- 
Hazakah ” (2 vols.) . 1524 


Tetillah (Spanish ritual)1524 Pentateuch, Megillot, 
Biblia Rabbinica, ed. Haftarot, ed. v....... 1548 
il., £ parts........... 1524-25 Bahya,  "Hobot ha- 
Bible, ed. iii........... 1525-28 Lebabot vestigated .1548 
Abot, ed. Jl. esses bares 1526 Jacob Weil's Responsa.1549 


Though not actually the father of Jewish ty pog- 
raphy, as he is sometimes called, Bomberg began a 
new epoch in that art, and during the latter part of 

his life had many rivals and imitators 

His even at Venice; these including Fran- 
Iypog- cesco Brucello the two Dei Farri 
raphy. brothers, Marco Antonio Giustiniani, 
the Bragadini, Jean de Gara, and Za- 

netto. Some of these having won from Bomberg 
his ablest assistant, Cornelius Adelkind, acquired 


considerable wealth in their profession; but Bombery 
himself expended so much money on the paper, en- 
gravings, and types for which his works were noted, 
that before his death he had lost almost his whole 
fortune, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Geiger, Jtid. Zeit. v. 37 et seq.; Stein- 
schneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. article J'iid. Typo- 
graphie, xxviii. 43b. 


J: M. S. 

BONA SFORZA: Polish queen; born 1493; 
died 1557; second wife of King Sigismund I. She 
was remarkable for her beauty and energy, but 
thoroughly hated in Poland for her intrigues and 
avarice, She sold high government offices, and her 
courtiers and * voyevod's " were bribe-takers. Her 
favorite, the .influential crown marshal, Peter 
Kmita, obtained bribes simultaneously from both 
Jewish and Christian merchants, promising either 
party to protect its interests at the Diet or before 
the king. During the last years of Sigismund's 
reien Queen Bona not only assumed equal sovereign 
power with him, but often exercised absolute rule. 

There are many documents extant granting privi- 
leges to the Jews in Bona's name, which privileges 
were confirmed by subsequent rulers of Poland (see 
SIGISMUND I., THE OLD; SIGISMUND AUGUST, and 
POLAND). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vita Petri Kmithae de Wisnieze Palatini 
Cracoviensis, p. 200, Posen, 1854; Czaeki, Rosprava o 
Zydach, pp. Sl, 82, W ilna, 1807; Solomon LURIA (Rashal), 
Shaalot Cteshubot, 1547, No. 391 Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 
T 449; A. Kraushar, Historya ‘Zydow w Polsce, 2 vols., 

. 181, Warsaw, 1866; Regesty i Nadpisi, Nos. 223, 955, 460, 
1163, 494, $ St. Petersburg, 1899. 
H. R. 


BONAFOS, or EN BONAFOS, ALFAQUIN: 
French physician; lived in the second half of the 
fourteenth century at Perpignan, where he was 
president of the community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nissim Gerondi, Responsa, No. 65; Gross, 


Gallia Judaica, p. 474. 
G. I. BER. 


BONAFOS, ASTRUC AZARIAH B. JO- 
SEPH. See AZARIA B. JOSEPH. 

BONAFOS, MENAHEM BEN ABRAHAM 
(called also Bonafoux, Abraham of Perpi- 
gnan): French philosopher; flourished at the end 
of the fourteenth century and at the beginning 
of the fifteenth. He was the author of a work en- 
titled “Sefer ha-Gedarim ” (Book of the Definitions), 
or, as it is also called, * Miklal Yofi” (Perfection of 
Beauty), a dictionary of technical expressions in 
Hebrew works on philosophy, ethics, and medicine, 
especially the terms found in the *Guide of Per- 
plexed.” The author aimed rather to give a clear 
explanation: of the terms than their etymology, 
though drawing sometimes upon Arabic and Greek 
for help in ins. explanations, The work was pub- 
lished with some notes by Isaac yny (probably 
* Arroyo”) at Salonica in 1567, and at Berlin in 
1798, with a Hebrew commentary by Isaac Satanow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario Storico. p. 75: Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1719; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 


p.10. — 
K. I. Br. 


BONAFOS (pi533), or BONIFAS (DN53313), 
VIDAL: Talmudist of Barcelona, at the end of the 
thirteenth century. Bonafos took a very active part 
in the anti-Maimonistic controversy, and tried also, 
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to influence his brother, Crescas Vidal of Perpi- 
gnan, against the study of philosophy. Bonafos’ 
two letters to his brother are printed in the collec- 
tion “ Minhat Kena'ot " (pp. 45, 491, Presburg, 1838). 
To Moise-Nathan, author of the ethical poem enti- 
tled DYN MINA (printed in the pyas ' ni of Mena- 
hem Lonzano, pp. 142-150, Venice, 1638) (MSS. 
Paris, No. 1284, 1), were addressed some pieces of 
verse on the subject of his writing, and one of these 
was composed by Bonafos Vidal. N eubauer, how- 
ever, doubts whether this is the same rabbi who was 
connected with the disputes of Abba Mari. The 
identity of Bonafos with Bonafos Vidal of Salon, 
whose name is given as the owner of a manuscript 
now in Rome (Vatican, No. 107, 7), isnotelear. This 
manuscript contains a prayer for the Feast of Purim, 
composed by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Parma, MSS. De Rossi, No. 194: Neubauer, 
Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2182 ; Turin, v. 30; Paris, No. 970, 
6; Renan-Neubauer, Rabbins Français, pp. 600, 658, 660, 688, 
T21, compare xxxi. 766: Gross, Gallia J udaied, p. 464. 


L. 6. M. S. 


BONAFOUX, DANIEL ISRAEL: Anactive 
adherent of Shabbethai Zebi; livedat Smyrna in the 
seventeenth century. He was not disappointed 
when the apostasy of the latter was announced. 
At Shabbethai's death he pretended to have had 
visions and to have received the eift of prophecy. 
He maintained that Shabbethai was not dead, but 
hidden, and that he would reappear after forty-five 
years. 

People at that time were so excited that every 
charlatan found followers. Realizing the danger 
of such a state of things, the rabbinate of Smyrna 
addressed itself to the cadi and obtained the banish- 
ment of Bonafoux. He then settled with his fol- 
lowers at the small town of Kasaba, near Smyrna, 
where he continued his preaching. At the same 
epoch, Abraham Michael Cardoso, the founder of 
eabalistic dualism, who had been banished from 
Tripoli for misconduct, arrived at Smyrna and found 
in Bonafoux a warm friend. The agitation begun 
by Bonafoux lasted for several years, until he, like 
his master, Shabbethai Zebi, embraced Islam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot. ed. Lemberg, p. 


99; David Kahana, Eben ha-To'im, p. 55; Gratz, Gesch. 
der Juden, x. 301. 


D. I. Bn. 


BONAFOUX, MENAHEM B. ABRAHAM. 
See BoNAFOS, MENAHEM B. ABRAHAM. 


BONALD, LOUIS-GABRIEL-AMBROISE: 
French philosopher, politician, and anti-Jewish wri- 
ter; born Oct. 2, 1774; died at Nomma Nov. 28, 
1840. Being opposed to the Revolution of 1789, he 
emigrated in 1791 and settled at Heidelberg, where 
he wrote his first important work, “Théorie du Pou- 
voir Politique ct Réligieux dans la Société Civile,” 
which was condemned by the Directorate. Later 
he returned to France, and became the leader of 
the political and ecclesiastical reaction. He endeav- 
ored to reduce the Jews to their former degraded 
position. | 

In an article, *Sur les Juifs," in the * Mercure de 
France," Feb. 8, 1806, Bonald repeated the usual 
anti-Semitic accusations. The burden of his tirade 
was that the Jews were at war with morality, that 


they formed an “imperium in imperio,” and that 
the majority of them were parasites. Before Jews 
could be emancipated they must be uplifted morally 
and religiously: in other words, they must embrace 
Catholicism. The French Jews, not realizing the 
full import of Bonald’s attacks, did not defend them- 
selves energetically enough; only Moses Pinado of 
Bordeaux replying to his diatribes, 

After the Restoration, Bonald became a member 
of the council of public instruction, and from 1815 to 
1822 he satin the Chamberas a deputy. Hisspeeches 
and votes were invariably on the extreme conserva. 
tive side. From 1816 onward he was à member of 
the Academy; and in 1830 he retired to his country 
seat, where he remained till his death, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyc. Brit.: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, xi. 

246 et seq; La Grande Encyclopédie; P. Larousse, Dict. 

Universel. 


D. A. R. 


BONAN, DAVID: Rabbi of the Livornian 
community of Tunis; died in that city in 1850, 
After his death his family defrayed the expenses 
of the publication of his works, * Nishal David,” 
“Ohel David,” both containing responsa (Leghorn, 
1857); " Mo'ed David,” a commentary on ** Abodat 
ha-Kodesh” of Solomon Adret (Jerusalem, 1887); 
" Mahaneh David," and various treatises on ritual 
divorce (čb. 1889). In collaboration with Judah 
Levy of Gibraltar he wrote “Dai Hashab”—responsa 
on the command to women not to show their hair 
(Leghorn, 1846); and “Dai Heshib "—a commentary 
on the treatise Sanhedrin (čb. 1846). He also edited 
some works of his father and of others. | 

L, G., M. K. 


BONAN, ISAAC: Author; father of David 
Bonan; lived in Tunis at the end of the eighteenth 
century. After his death the following works of his 
were published: "Ohole Yizhak” (Isaac’s Tents) 
—commentaries on several treatises of the Baby- 
Jonian Talmud and on the Yad ha-Hazakah, Leg- 
horn, 1821; “Ohel Yesharim” (The Tent of the 
Righteous)—Talmudic novelle in alphabetic order, 
Leghorn, 1846; and, added to this latter work, 
“Berit Abraham " (Abraham's Covenant)—commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
and other books, as well as on the Passover Hag- 
£adah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Litté- 
rature Juive-Tunisienne, pp. 36 et scq. 


L. G. M. K. 
BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON. See Naro- 
LEON I. l 


BONASTRUC DESMAESTRE (spwypp) 
(called also Astruc Maestre or R. Astrug): Span- 
ish controversialist at the disputation at Tortosa 
1413-14. Bonastruc was a prominent citizen in 
Gerona. When, under a penalty of 1,000 florins, he 
was summoned to appear with his fourteen-year-old 
son and his little granddaughter before the queen 
dowager of Aragon in order to defend himself against 
a charge brought against his family, the lawyers of 
the town interceded in his behalf (April 21, 1411) 
before the council of the queen dowager, seeking to 
excuse his absence, and saying that it would be im- 
possible for him to obey the royal summons, since 
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the hostility against the Jews rendered the jour- 
ney dangerous (see Girbal, “Los Judios en Ge- 
zona,” p. 995). | 

In February of the same year Bonastruc wrote to 
Zerahiah ha-Levi, called Don Ferrer Saladin, con- 
cerning & lawsuit which he was prosecuting, in con- 
sequence of the betrothal of his son Bonastruc with 
4 young orphan already affianced to another (“ Rev. 
Vt. Juives," xv. 84). Whether the summons to the 
presence of the queen was in any way connected 
with the lawsuit, or whether the letter of Bonastruc 
io Zerahiah ha-Levi was wrongly dated, has not been 
determined. 

On Dec. 8, 1412, at the request of Pope Benedict 
XIIL, Bishop Ramon de Castellar of Gerona, through 
a notary, invited Bonastruc, Azay (not Azag) Toros 
(Todros), Nissim Ferrer, Jaffuda (Judah) Alfaquim, 
and Bonastrue Joseph (the last-named not a physi- 
cian) members of the Jewish community of Gerona, 
in order to communicate to them the letter from the 
pope requesting the city to send four, or at least two, 
of its most learned men to the disputation at Tor- 
tosa, adding, “et quia Bonastruch maestre eruditus 
in talibus asseritur, ipsum volumus inter ceteros 
principaliter transmittatis, ministrando. eis expensas 
seu salaria in similibus assueta ” (Girbal, 2b. pp. 85, 
83). Hence Bonastruc, together with the rabbis 
Todros and Ferrer, was sent as a delegate from 
Gerona. Bonastruc, who disputed with Geronimo 
de Santa Fé on Feb. 10, 11, and 15, on one occasion 
aroused the anger of the pope (who was present) to 
such an extent that his fellow-delegates became 
frightened, and on their return bitterly reproached 
him, saying: * We had not agreed among ourselves 
to speak as you have done." It is noteworthy that 
Bonastruc, together with the rabbis Todros and Fer- 
rer, the delegates from Gerona, conducted the dis- 
pute. The report sent as a circular letter to the 
community at Gerona was probably not written by 
Bonastrne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, pp. T4, 36; 

Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 9d ed., viii. 407. 

G. M. K. 

BONASTRUC, ISAAC: Rabbi at Palma in 
Majorca at the end of the fourteenth century ; prob- 
ably born in Barcelona. After the loss of his entire 
fortune during the persecutions of 1391, he went to 
Algiers and forced his services as rabbi upon the 
Jewish community there, stipulating for an annual 
salary of thirty doubloons. Bonastruc had shown 
himself quarrelsome in Palma; and after his advent 
in Algiers he opposed Isaac ben Sheshet, who had 
been installed as rabbi by the Jewish community. 
Bonastruc even tried through slander to drive the 
latter from his position. Together with Simon 
Duran and Isaac ben Sheshet, he officiated for a 
number of years in the rabbinate. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 60, 61. 


G. M. K. 
BONASTRUC DA PORTA. See Moses B. 
NAHMAN, 


BONAVENTURA, FORTUNATO DE &.: 
Member of the Royal Academy of Science of Lisbon 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 
attempted a history of the literature of the Jewish 
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Bonafoux, Daniel 
Bondi, Abraham 


authors in Portugal, under the title ^ Memoria Sobre 
o Comeco, Progresso e Decadencia da Litteratura 
Hebraica entre os Portuguezes Catholicos Romanos,” 
which appeared in the ninth volume of the Acad- 
emy's memoirs, but is of little value. 

G, M. K. 

BONAVOGLIO (HEFEZ), MOSES, OF 
MESSINA: Sicilian physician; born at the end of 
the fourteenth century; died 1447. Renowned for 
his learning and eloquence, he was deputed in 1428 
by seventeen Jewish communities of Sicily to wait 
on King Alfonso V. for the purpose of obtaining the 
abrogation of anti-Jewish laws enacted in that year. 
Bonavoglio succeeded in his mission, and gained the 
favor of Alfonso, who appointed him his physician 
and counselor. At thedeath of Joseph Nesia, Bona- 
voglio was elected chief rabbi (* naggid ”) of Sicily. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 517, 518. 519; Güdemann, 
Gesch. des Erziehungswesens, p. 275 ; Bartolomeo e Giuseppe 
rap unns Codice Diplomatico dei Giudei di Sicilia, pp. 128 
et seq. 


D. I. BR. 
BONDAGE. See SLAVERY. 


BONDAVI (EN): Translator; brother of Sam- 
uel of Marseilles; lived at Tarascon in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. Bondavi assisted his 
brother in revising the Hebrew translation, by Jacob 
ben Machir, of Abu Mohammed Jabir ibn Aflah's 
abridgment of Ptolemy's * Almagest.” His brother 
speaks of him in the colophon as well versed in such 
subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 544; Renan- 
Neubauer, Ecrivains Juifs Français, p. 561; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 981 


G. M. 8. 

BONDAVIN, BONJUDES: Physician; lived 
at the end of the fourteenth century aud the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth. He practised medicine at: 
Marseilles from 1881 to 1389, and in 1390 went to 
Sardinia, settling at Alghero. In addition to his 
medical skill Bondavin possessed great knowledge 
of Talmudical literature; and the Jewish community 
of Cagliari elected him rabbi. The king confirmed 
this election and extended Bondavin's jurisdiction 
over all the Jews of Sardinia. This official post 
gave him much influence, and he was admitted 
among the high dignitaries who attended King 
Martin II. when the latter sojourned at Cagliari. 
Bondavin carried on a scientific correspondence with 
Isaac ben Sheshet Barfat (Ribash), who answered 
the question propounded to him in his Responsa, No. 
111. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barthélemy, Les Médecins à Marseille, p. 2i; 

Isaac Bloeh, in Rev. Et. Juives, viii. 280. 

G. l. BR. 

BONDI, ABRAHAM BEN YOM-TOB: Bo- 
hemian Talmudist; died 1787 at Prague. His pos- 
thumous work, * Zera‘ Abraham” (Seed of Abraham), 
essays on various treatises of the Talmud and on the 
post-Talmudie writers who treat of marital ques- 
tions, was published by his son Nehemiah Feiwel 
Bondi, who added an appendix (Prague, 1808). 
Another work of Abraham’s, *'Iyyun Mishpat di 
(Investigation of the Law), is still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica. i. 125; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4195. : 
L. G. I. BER. 


Bondi, Elijah 
Bonet de Lunel 
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BONDI, ELIJAH BEN SELIG: Austrian 
preacher; born at Prague at the end of the eight- 
eenth century; died there about 1860. He studied 
Talmud at Presburg under the direction of Meshul- 
lam Tismenitz, and later at Alt-Ofen with Moses 
Münz. In 1826 he was appointed preacher in his 
native town, a position which he held until his 
death. 

Bondi was the author of two series of sermons, 
published at Prague, 1832-56: (1) “Sefer ha-She'a- 
rim" (Book of Gates), containing philosophical hom- 
iles on various ethical subjects, collected from 
Bahya, Judah ha-Levi, Albo, and others; (2) “ Tife- 
ret Adam" (The Beauty of Man), forming the second 
part of “Sefer ha-She‘arim,” and containing extracts 
from religious philosophical works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Introduction to Sefer ha-She‘arim: Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud, i, 125; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 37. 

S. I. Br. 

BONDI, JONAS: American rabbi; born at 
Dresden, Saxony, July 9, 1804; died at New York 
March 11, 1874. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Prague and in the theological circles of that 
city. He was president of the synagogue of his 
native city, and in 1859 came to America, where he 
accepted the position of rabbi-preacher in the Nor- 
folk street ("^ Anshe Chesed ") congregation of New 
York city. He served there but one year, when he 
became the proprietor and editor of a Jewish paper, 
“The Hebrew Leader,” published in English and 


German. One of his daughters, Selma, became the 
wife of Isaac M. Wise of Cincinnati. 
A. 
BONDI, MORDECAI (Marcus): German 


author; lived at Dresden in the first quarter of the 

nineteenth century. He wrote, together with his 

brother Simon Bondi, the “ Or Ester,”. a Hebrew 
dictionary of the Latin words occurring in the Tal- 
mud, Targumim and Midrashim. Some of his essays 

are also extant in the periodical “Jedidja” (i. 117- 

125; iii. 72, 196; iv. 85). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 125; Zunz. Die Monats- 
tage des Kalenderjahres, p. 67; Karpeles, Gesch. der. Jüd. 
Lit. p. 1083. 

I. BEn. 


L. G. 
BONDI, NEHEMIAH. See BONDI, ABRA- 


HAM B. Yow-Tox. 


BONDI, PHILIP (Jacob Koppel): Austrian 
rabbi; born at Jinoschitz, Bohemia, Feb. 96, 1830. 
After having received a good education at home 
under the care of his father (Samuel), Bondi entered 
the gymnasium at Prague in 1844, and studied Tal- 
mud and Rabbinica under Raphael Schulhof and 
Solomon J. Rapoport, who in 1852 conferred upon 
him the title of Morenu. Continuing his philo- 
sophical studies, Bondi in 1857 received his doctor's 
degree from the University of Prague and his rab- 
binical diploma from Aaron Kornfeld and Daniel 
Frank, whose yeshibah he had attended. 

In the same year he taught at Budweis, and from 
1859 to 1868 at Kassejovic. From 1868 to 1876 he 
was rabbi at Brandeis. Being a strong partizan in 
the Bohemian movement, he wasappointed preacher 
in the vernacular by the newly founded Jewish- 
Bohemian society, Or Tamid (Continual Light), 
at Prague, after whose collapse he became a teacher 


of religion at the Bohemian Jewish schools, and 
rabbi at the synagogue founded by Porges. 

In 1886 he published five Bohemian sermons under 
the title “Kol Ya‘akob” (Voice of Jacob). He also 
began to publish a Bohemian translation of the 
Pentateuch. : | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, s.v., Warsaw, 1880, 


D. S. MAN. 


BONDI, SIMON: Lexicographer of the Tal. 
mud; lived at Dresden; died there Dec. 20, 1816. 
He wrote, together with his brother Mordecai, the 
“Or Ester" (Light of Esther), a Hebrew dictionary 
of the Latin words occurring in the Talmud, Targu- 
mim and Midrashim (Dessau, 1812) They also 
wrote a similar work on the Greek words, which has 
never been printed. The periodical “ Jedidja” (i. 
117-195) contains a biography of Simon by his 
brother Mordecai. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. p. 188; Zunz, Die Monats- 


tage des Kalenderjahres, p. 67. 
L. G. I. BER. 


BONDMAID. See SLAVERY. 
BONDMAN. See SLAVE. 
BONDOA. See Topros gB. Moses Yow-Tonx. 


BONDS. 


BONE (BONA) [Arabic, Beled el-‘Anab]: 
Town in the province of Constantine, Algeria, called 
by the Romans “Hippo Regius.” It had many 
Jewish inhabitants as early as the first centuries of 
the common éra, as is attested by several epitaphs 
found in the environs of the place. Like the Jews 
of other communities in Mauritania, those of Bóne 
suffered many vicissitudes. Under the dominion of 
pagan Rome they enjoyed complete freedom, even 
making many prosclytes among the Kabyles, their 
neighbors; but in the fourth century, when the city 
became the see of Augustine, they began to suffer 
persecution. In 481 Bône was destroyed by the 
Vandals, and was not rebuilt until the seventh cen- 
tury, this being done by the Arabs. 

There are no records concerning the date of settle- 
ment of Jews at Bone after its reconstruction; but 
it may be supposed that the city, which, according 
to Ibn Haukal, was very prosperous in the tenth 
century, attracted many of them. The second half 
of the twelfth century brought disaster to all the 
Jewish communities in the Maghreb, particularly 
that of Dóne. "The fair treatment of the Jews dur- 
ing the dynasties of the Aghlabites and Almoravides 
was followed by the terrible persecutions by the 
fanatical Almohades; and many of them were com- 
pelled either to immigrate to the East or to embrace 
Islamism. In 1152 Roger of Sicily led away captive 
all the inhabitants of Bóne. During the fifteenth 
century, in consequence of the exile of the Jews 
from Spain, the Jewish community of Bone greatly . 
increased; but at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the city fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the Jews underwent many sufferings. In 1541, 
however, the defeat of Charles V. before Algiers 
freed the community of Bóne, and during the Turk- 
ish domination it enjoyed a fair amount of religious 
freedom. 


See DEEDs. 
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Like all Algerian communities, Bóne was gov- 
erned by a “ mukaddam, " assisted by a council (“ Tobe 
ha-Ir") Since the French conquest of Algeria the 
system of consistories has been introduced, and 
Done belongs to that of Constantine, having at its 
head a rabbi and a president. The Jewish commu- 
nity of the city contains 1,000 souls. It possesses 
an old synagogue called “ Al-Gharibah " (The Won- 
derful) which is held in great veneration even by 
the Arabs, on account of a scroll of the Law which 
ig said to have been miraculously preserved there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Bulletin Archéologique du Comité des Tra- 
vaux Historiques, No. 1, xiii. 64; Elie de la Primaudaie, Le 
Commerce et la Navigation de V Algérie Avant la Con- 
quéte, p. Yl; Abraham Cahen, in Recueil de la Societe 
Archéologique de Constantine, 1867, p. 104; Cahen, Les 
Juifs et V Algérie au Moment de la, Conquéte, pp. 25 et seq. 
See ALGERIA. 


G. I. BR. 


BONENFANTE OF MILHAUD, or HEZE- 
KIAH HA-MILIABI: French physician; lived 
in the fourteenth century. He was the author of a 
medical treatise entitled “Gabriel,” still extant in 
manuscript (Günzburg, No. 816). Bonenfante trans- 
lated also into Hebrew Arnold de Villeneuve's work, 
“Tabula Super Vita Brevis.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rev. Et. Jwives, ix. 215: xiii. 301, 303; Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 813; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecri- 
vains Juifs Francais, p. 416. 

G. o I. Bn. 
BONET, ABIGDOR B. MESHULLAM, See 


ABIGDOR, ABRAHAM. 


BONET, ABRAHAM PROPHIAT. 
PENINI, JEDAIAH. 


BONET, JACOB BEN DAVID BEN YOM- 
TOB (BONJORN): Spanish astronomer; lived 
probably at Perpignan in tlie fourteenth century. He 
was the author of astronomical tables prepared at 
Perpignan in 1861. These tables, still extant in 
manuscript (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. 
No. 10,901; Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 
2079, 9), enjoyed a great reputation. They were 
translated into Latin in the fifteenth century, and 
were the subject of many Hebrew commentaries, 
among which was one written by Joseph ben Saul 
Kimhi (Vatican MSS. Nos. i., v., 1,7) Many man- 
uscripts of these tables were retranslated from Latin 
into Hebrew. 


See 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 615; Ber- 
liners Magazin, xvi. 49: Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains 
Juifs Francais, p. 899. 

G. I. Br. 
BONET DE LATES or LATTES (known in 

Hebrew as Jacob ben Immanuel Provinciale): 

. Physician and astrologer; known chiefly as the in- 

ventor of an astronomical ring-dial by means of 

which solar and stellar altitudes can be measured 
and the time determined with great precision by 
nieht as well as by day; lived in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the SİX- 

‘teenth. Originally from Provence, and belonging 

to a family that had its origin in Lattes near Mont- 

pellier, he was forced to leave Provence with the 
rest of his brethren and settled in Carpentras. 

Thence he went to Rome, where he became physi- 

cian to Pope Alexander VI. (1480-1503), aud later 

to Pope Leo X. (1503-18). At this time.he became 
III.—20 
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rabbi of the Jewish community, to which he was 
able to render much assistance. He married the 
daughter of the physician Comprat Mossé of Aix. 
Bonet described the use of his instrument in a trea- 
tise written in Carpentras, the fuil title of which is: 
“Boneti de Latis, Medici -Provenzalis, Annuli per 
eum Composti Super Astrologie Utilitate.” It ap- 
peared asa supplement to the * Calculatio Composta 
in Rima de Juliano de Dati," Rome, 1493, and was 
dedicated to Pope Alexander VI. At the end Bonet 
craves pardon for his bad Latin, on the score of 
being a Hebrew. The treatise was republished by 
Jacob Faber of Etaples, together with his own com- 
mentary on John Sacrobosco's “ De Sphaera Mundi” 
and Euclid's *Geometry," Paris, 1500. Editions 
were also published in 1507, 1521, and 1584. Two 
editions appeared later at Marburg, in 1537 and 
1557, In bad Latin, Bonet wrote a treatise entitled 
“ Prognosticum,” published at Rome in 1498, and 
dedicated to cardinais Valentiniani and De Borgia, 
in which he predicted the coming of the Messiah in 
the year 1505. A full account of the book is to be 
found in Abraham Farrisol's manuscript, * Magen 
Abraham,” or * Wikuah ha-Dat." 

A pupil of the above-mentioned Jacob Faber, 
Charles Bovillus, 1470-1553, relates in the preface to 
his “Dialogi de Trinitate” that he met Bonet de 
Lates in the Roman ghetto in 1507, and went to his 
house in order to see the ring that he had invented. 
The top part of the house was a synagogue contain- 
ing the ark, hidden by a curtain, and books, lamps, 
and praying-scarfs. Here, also, Bonet's thirty-two- 
year-old son was discovered deeply immersed in the 
study of philosophy. Toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, in dredging the Tiber a long marble 
slab was found with the inscription 9332 WO) 2n 
Ys, which had probably been affixed to this house 
of Bonet/s. Bovillus refers, also, to a lengthy theo- 
logical argument that he had with Bonet, and he 
seems to imply that the son wasin the end convinced 
of the truth of the Christian faith. 

Tt is evidence of the position held by Bonet at 
the papal court that on Oct. 18, 1513, Reuchlin 
begged him to use his influence in order that the ex- 
amination of the * Augenspiegel" should not be 
given into the hands of a commission made up of 
strangers, at all events not of Dominicans. Further, 
Bonet’s intercession seems to have been successful. 

Bonet is known to have had two sons. One, Jo- 
seph, continued to remain in the papal favor; the 
other, Immanuel, was also in the service of the pope, 
from whom he received a regular salary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly. Histoire des Médecins Juifs, 
. 141: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 607. note 31; idem. 
Cat. Bodl.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 560; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 266; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 35, 88; J. Guttmann, in Monatssehrift, xliii. 258 ct 
scq.; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, ix.-xvii.; Berliner, Gesch. der 
Juder. in Rom. ii. 88. For description of ihe ring-dial and its 
use, see Rudolf Wolf. Handbueh der Astronomie, Ihrer 
Geschichte und Literatur, ii. 196b, Zurich, 1891. 


X. 


BONET DE LUNEL, SEN (i, “Senior”): 
French author of the Middle Ages. He wrote a 
supercommentary on Ibn Ezra's Bible commentary, 
which is mentioned by Nathaniel Caspi in his com- 
mentary on the * Cuzari," written in 1387, and is still 
extant in manuscripts (among others, in " Cat. 
Bodl.” No. 1339). 


Bonet b. Meshullam 
Boniface IX. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Litteraturblatt des Orients, ix. 5113 


Renan, Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais du XIVe Siècle, p. 55; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 289. 
L. G. I. BER. 


BONET B. MESHULLAM B. SOLOMON. 
See ABIGDOR, ABRAHAM. 


BONFED, SOLOMON BEN REUBEN: 
Rabbi at Saragossa, and poet; lived at the end of 
the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fif- 
teenth. His diwan, still extant in manuscript (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1984), is inter- 
esting intrinsically, as well as for the historical in- 
formation contained in it. Bonfed was present at 
the controversy of Tortosa (1418-14); and many of 
his poems areaddressed to those who took part in it. 

The diwan contains also an answer, in rimed prose, 
to a letter of the converted Jew, Astruc Raimuch of 
Fraga, in which the neophyte enthusiastically pro- 
pounds the dogmas of Christianity, and endeavors 
to demonstrate the Trinity, Original Sin, and Re- 
demption, from the Bible. Apologizing for discuss- 
ing the contents of a letter not addressed to him, 


Bonfed minutely examines the Christian dogmas, and 
proceeds to show how irrational and untenable they 


are. He says: “You twist and distort the Bible 
text to establish the Trinity. Had you a quaternity 
to prove, you would demonstrate it quite as stri- 
kingly and convincingly from the Old Testament.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 438; Gritz, Gesch. 

der Juden, viii. 79, note 3. 

G. I. Br. 

BONFILS, IMMANUEL BEN JACOB: 
Physician, mathematician, and astronomer; lived at 
Orange, France, and later at Tarascon, in the four- 
teenth century. He was the contemporary of the 
astronomer Levi ben Gerson of Bagnols, At one 
time Bonfils taught astronomy and mathematics at 
Orange. He was the author of the following 
works: (1) a treatise on the relation between the 
diameter and the circumference, followed by rules 
for extracting the square root, and with an explana- 
tion of a passage of the * Book of Creation,” dealing 


with arithmetic (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. 


No. 1290, 5); (2) arithmetical propositions respect- 
ing division, and extraction of the square root, and 
notes on astronomy (čb. No. 1081, 1, 2); (8) “Derek 
Hilluk” (Way of Division), notes on the decimal 
numbers (čb. No. 1054, 6); (4) “Biur me-Luhot,” 
treatise on the middle course of the planets (ib. No. 
1054, 6); (5) table for the calculation of the declina- 
tion of the sun; (6) “Luah Mattanah Tobah ” (Table 
of Good Gift), on the determination of the planet 
Venus from 1300 to 1857; (7) "Bi'ur Asiyat ha- 
Istrolab," on the construction of the astrolabe (ïb. 
Nos, 1050, 6; 1054, 2); (8) note on the cycles (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1488, 4); (9) 
“Kanfe Nesharim” (Wings of Eagles), or “Shesh 
Kenafayim ” (Six Wings), a treatise on conjunctions, 
appositions, eclipses, ete. (this work enjoyed great 
popularity in the Middle Ages, being translated into 
Latin in 1406, commented upon by Chrysocca, and 
the Hebrew text published by Nahmu Bibowitz, 
Jitomir, 1872); (10) “Ma’amar ‘Erek ha-Hilluf ” 
(Treatise on the Value of Inequalities), dealing with 
the inequalities of the course of the sun and the 
moon, and the necessity of taking into consideration 


these inequalities in calculating conjunctions, appo- 
sitions, eclipses, etc. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
MS. No. 1054, 18); (11) astrological treatise on tlie 
seven constellations (+. No. 1048, 4); (19) a commen. 
tary on à passage of Ibn Ezra's commentary on Ex. 
XXX. 2, relative to the Tetragrammaton (íb. No. 825, 
S; MSS. Munich, Nos. 843, 880); (18) “Bir ‘al 
M'ozene Hanok,” commentary on the balances of 
Enoch and Hermes, mentioned in Abraham ibn 
Ezra's “Sefer ha-Moladot ” (čb. No. 908, 1); (14) note 
on the nine comets, attributed to Ptolemy, but be 
lieved to belong to Bonfils; (15) “Toledot Alexan- 
der," the legend of Alexander, translated from the 
* Historia de Preeliis” of Leon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isidore Löb, in Rev. Et. Juives, i. 77; Stein- 
schneider, in Zeit. fiir Hebr. Bibl. xv. 39, 40; idem, Hebr. 


Uebers. p. 901; Israel Lévi, in Rev. Et. Suives, iii. 245 et 
seq.; Renan-Neubauer, Les Eerivains Juifs aor eat: pp. 


346 ct seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 19, 250, 625. 


G. I. Bn. 


BONFILS, JOSEPH B. SAMUEL (Hebrew, 
Tob ‘Elem = “Good Child”; called also ha-Gadol 
= “the Great”): French Talmudist, Bible commenta- 
tor, and “payyetan”; lived in the middle of the 
eleventh century. Of his life nothing is known but 
that he came from Narbonne, and was rabbi of Li- 
moges in the province of Anjou (see Jacob Tam’s 
“Sefer ha-Yashar,” ed. Rosenthal, p. 90, and ed. 
Vienna, p. 74b; the passage is badly corrupted). 

The activity of Bonfils was manysided. A num- 
ber of his decisions which earned the high esteem of 
his contemporaries and of posterity are to be found 
in the “Mordecai.” These passages are enumerated 
in Kohn's “Mordecai b. Hillel,” p. 187; in Mahzor 
Vitry, and in many other codices and compendiums, 
Among his numerous legal decisions one deserviug 
mention is that pronouncing money won in play 
an illegal possession, and compelling the winner to 
return it (“ Haggahot Mordecai,” upon Sanh. pp. 722, 
199). Another important decision ordered a lighter 
tax on the Jewish farmer than on the merchant, for 
the reason that agriculture was less profitable than 
trade (“ Mordecai,” B. B. i. 481). Little is known of 
the collections of his-responsa mentioned in Moses 
Alashkar's Responsa (ed. Sabbionetta, No. 60, p. 
191a; No. 100, p. 162a), or of his collection of the 
responsa of the Geonim. His Bible commentaries, 
mentioned by some of the old writers, have also dis- 
appeared. 

Donfils devoted himself to restoring the correct 
texts of older works, especially the Masorah—works 
of the Geonim. His critical notes upon Judah’s 
" Halakot Gedolot” and the “Seder Tannaim we- 
Amoraim" show marked departures from the cur- 
rent text. 

The ability and activity of Bonfils are best judged 
from his contributions to the poetry of the syna- 
gogue, no less than sixty-two of his piyyutim occu- 
pying prominent places in the French, German, and 

Polish liturgies, These compositions 

Asa show that he was more than an ordi- 
Payyetan. nary poet (Zunz) among the Franco- 
German payyetanim of histime. Few 

equaled him in beauty of imagery and facility of 
expression. The poetry of the synagogue is fur- 
thermore deeply indebted to Bonfils for the introduc- 
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tion of the piyyutim into the prayers, in face of 
preat opposition. Of his many piyyutim, the -best- 
known is that written for the “Great Sabbath ” 
(sabbath before Passover), beginning with the 
words “Elohei ha-ruhot," and containing the rules 
for the Passover-cleaning (“bi‘ur”) and the narra- 
tive service for the evening. The importance of 
Bonfils is shown by the fact that the Tosafists in 
many places occupy themselves with the explana- 
tion of obscure points in this piyyut. Samuel b. 
Solomon of Falaise, a French Tosafist, composed a 
commentary upon it. 

Joseph Bonfils must not be confused, as he is by 
Azulai, with another scholar of the same name, who 
lived in 1200 and corresponded with Simhah of 
Speyer (Responsa of Meir b. Baruch of Rottenburg, 
ed. Cremona, No. 148). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZzulai. Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 40a: Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, pp. 472, 443 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 303, 
309; Landshuth, “Ammucde ha- Abodah, pp. 96-98; Luzzatto, 
Bet ha-Ozar, pp. 46b, 55b ; Rapoport, Introduction to Cassell’s 
ed. of the Responsa of the Geonin, pp. 4b, 6a, 7b ; Zunz, Lite- 
raturgesch. pp. 129-188; idem, Z. C. p. 61; idem, G. V.. 2d 
ed., p. 403; idem, S. P. pp. 179-180 (translation of a selihah); 
Schorr, in He-Haluz, viii. 189; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS. No. 1208, 3, containing a halakic treatise by Joseph Tob- 
‘Elem, who is probably identical with this Bonfils. f 


BONGODAS CASLARI. See CASLARI. 


BONGODAS COHEN: Provençal physician; 
flourished in 1853. No details of his life can be as- 
certained. He was the author of a Latin work on 
obstetrics, still extantin a Turin manuscript (Pasini, 
cod. 80,8). IfSteinschneider is right, and “Cohen” 
(73) isa mistake for “ Nathan” (y), Bongodas may 
beidentical with Judah NATHAN, a Provencal writer 
on medicine and translator, between the years 1952 
and 1358. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 368 ; 
idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 806; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 


MSS. col. 130. 
G. 


BONGODAS, MEIR BEN SOLOMON: 
Provencal poet; lived at the end of the thirteenth 
century. He is quoted in the diwan of Abraham 
Bedersi, who was chosen arbitrator between Bon- 
godas and Don Solomon in a controversy on the 
value of their Aramaic poems. According to Neu- 
bauer (in “Zunz Jubelschrift,” p. 139), Meir Bongo- 
dasis identical with Meir ben Solomon Dels-Enfantz, 
to whom Jedaiah Bedersi dedicated bis work, * Oheb 
Nashim. " 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer. Les Rabbins Francais, p. 
713; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 159; Zunz, Z. G. p. 518. 
G. I. BR. 


BONGORON or BONJORN, DAVID BEN 
YOM-TOB: Astronomer; lived at Perpignan in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The name * Bon- 
gorn” or “Bonjorn” is the Provencal equivalent of 
the Hebrew name * Yom-Tob,” the Provencal Jews 
often prefixing to their own names those of their 
fathers. Judah Mosconi, in his supercommentary 
on Ibn Ezra, mentions Bongoron as one of the great- 
est astronomers of that time. Steinschneider con- 
nects the name of Bongoron with that of WAI 13, 
who was implicated in the divorce case of Bona 
Dona, daughter of En Astrug Caravida of Gerona, 
mentioned by Isaac de Lattes (Responsa, pp. 127- 
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Bonet b. Meshuliam 
Boniface IX. 


139) and by Hisdai Crescas (^ Zikkaron Yehudah, 7). 
Steinschneider further. supposes that Bongo- 
ron is identical with the astrologer and philosopher 
David ben Yom-Tob ibn Bilia, father of the astron- 
omer Jacob Poel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. vii. 66; idem, in 
. Berliner’s Magazin, iii. Hebrew part, pp. 8, 41; idem, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2118; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 496. 
G. I. Br. 


BONIFACE VIII. (BENEDICT GAETAN): 
One hundred and ninety-eighth pope; born at Ana- 
gni, Italy; elected pope Dec. 24, 1294; died 1303. 
He succeeded Celestin V., who resigned six months 
after his election. Boniface cherished kindly feel- 
ings toward the Jews, and gave them many tokens 
of his solicitude for their welfare. The Roman Jews 
owed him much for having delivered them from a 
threatening danger. The Inquisition issued (Nov. 
18, 1297) a bull according to which an accuser or 
witness could remain unrevealed to the accused 
when the latter was a person of influence. The 
Jews were naturally classed among the powerful 
persons; and a simple denunciation sufficed to con- 
demn them. They appealed to Boniface; and the 
latter, by a bull dated June 13, 1299, declared all 
the Jews “unimportant” except those who were of 
recognized influence. 

Boniface had for his physician a Jew named Isaac, 


- to whom he was much attached. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue Orientale, ii. 214; Vogelstein and Rieger. 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 255 et seq. 
G. I. Br. 
BONIFACE IX. (PIETRO TOMACELLI): 
Two hundred and eighth pope; born at Naples; 
elected pope Nov. 2, 1889; died at Rome in 1404. 
His pontificate was very favorable for the Jews in 
general and for the Roman Jews in particular. At 


the request of the latter, Boniface issued a bull in 


which he ordered the senators, the conservators, and 
all other functionaries of the city of Rome to protect 
the Jews from every kind of drudgery, overreach- 
ing, and violence, under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation and a fine of 1,000 gold florins. The wearing 
of the badge by Jews was repealed. No Jew could 
be molested on asimple writ of an inquisitor, unless 
by a sealed order of a collateral of the curia; for, 
according to the bull, “all Jews and Jewesses resi- 
ding in the city, and sojourning there with their fam- 
ilies, must be treated as Roman citizens." 

Boniface showed especial favor to the Jewish 
physicians Angelo di Manuele and Solomone de 
Sabalduchio of Perugia. The Senate had in 1876 
exempted from all taxes the physicians Manuele and 
his son Angelo, and their families, residents of Rione 
Trastevere, for services they had rendered as physi- 
cians to the Roman citizens, and chiefly to the poor. 
This favor was enforced on Aug. 8, 1885, by the 
Senate, which accorded the Jewish community of 
Rome a yearly reduction of 30 florins for the taxes 
of Manuele and Angelo, July 1, 1892, Boniface ap- 
pointed Angelo his “ familiaris" and physician, and 
confirmed, by a bull issued April, 1399, the special 
diplomas of Roman citizenship delivered by the Sen- 
ate to Angelo and his father. On Oct. 23, 1892, he ap- 
pointed the physician Solomone de Sabalduchio his 
“ familiaris," and bestowed upon him many favors. 


| 
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Bonihominis 
Bonsenyor 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The bulls are published in Stern, Urlcundl. 
Beiträge zur Stellung der Püpste, pp. 17, 18; Revue Orien- 
tale, ii. 461; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i, 62; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, Geseh. der Juden in Rom, i. 317 et seq. 

G. I. Bn. 

BONIHOMINIS, ALPHONSUS. See Ar- 
FONSUS BONIHOMINIS. 

BONIRAC (perhaps — Bon Isaac), SOLO- 
MON: Spanish translator; lived at Barcelona in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. He trans- 
lated from the Arabic into Hebrew Galen's medical 
work on the crisis, under the title, “Sefer Buhran ? 
(Book on Vapors). The translator probably pos- 
sessed no Hebrew expression for “crisis,” and so 
preserved the Arabic word “buhran” used by the 
Arabic translator, Honein ibn Ishak. The “Sefer 
Buhran" is still extant in manuscript at Leyden 
(Scaliger, 9, 15). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loeb, in Rev. Et. Juivcs, iv. 64; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 052, 

G. I. Bn. 

BONN: City in Rhenish Prussia. It had a Jew- 
ish community at an early date. Ephraim ben 
Jacob of Bonn (b. 1133); as a boy of thirteen, was 
among the Jews who, in September, 1146, sought 
refuge from the Crusaders in the fortress Wolken- 
berg near Königswinter. He has left a graphic de- 
scription of the persecutions under the Crusades. 
He is also known as a Talmudic and liturgic writer, 
The Tosatist Joel ben Isaac of Bonn, author of sev- 
eral selihot, also lived about this time. Jews of 
Bonn are often mentioned in the Jewish congrega- 
tional archives of Cologne during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. In June, 1288, calamity fell 
upon the community, and many Jews, including 
Rabbi Meir ben Alexander, who had former! y been 
rabbi at Cologne, were slain. New sorrows came 
with the persecutions during the Black Death, Bonn 
being one of the places of martyrdom in the year 
1949. The Jews of Bonn were further oppressed by 
taxes, as the emperor Frederick I. compelled them 
to pay 400 marks to the archbishop of Cologne. 

The community, which was not an unimportant 
one in the Middle Ages, was considerably increased 
by the Jews expelled from Cologne in 1420; it was 
estimated to number 200 persons, and had to pay a 
yearly assessment of 1,500 reichsgulden. Documents 
show that the present “J udenauergasse ” was called 
“ Judengasse ” in 1578. 

In 1587 Martin Schenk, whom Queen Elizabeth of 
England had sent to aid the party of the lord high 
steward, took possession of Bonn, murdered and 
plundered in the Jews' quarter, and made many 
prisoners, who subsequently had to be ransomed 
for large sums. Among the prisoners was Rabbi 
Reuben Fulda, the teacher of the historiographer 
David Gans. 'The baptized butcher Kraus, who 
has become proverbial through his denunciations, 
was also a native of Bonn. In the first half of the 
seventeenth century he kept the Jews on the Rhine in 

acontinuous state of terror. Another 

Persecu- native of Bonn was Abraham Breitin- 

tions. gen, father-in-law of the Frankfort 

scholar Juspa Hahn: he as syndic suc- 
cessfully opposed Kraus. | 

The Jews fared better during the Thirty Years' 
war. The above-mentioned Hahn narrates that the 
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Protestants of Bonn hid their property in the ghetto, 
Later, however, the Jews were subjected tc many 
annoyances. In1651 their cattle trade was restricted, 
all Jews not under the protection of the government 
were expelled, and the maximum rate of interest 
which they were permitted to take was fixed at 19 
per cent. In 1747 and 1750 electoral ordinances had 
to beissued prohibiting Christians from insultin gand 
threatening Jews. In1755, when severe earthquakes 
terrified the people of the Lower Rhine and Bonn, 
Rabbi Samuel Ashkenazi and Mordecai Halberstadt, 


Synagogue at Bonn. 
(From a photograph.) 


rabbi at Düsseldorf, desi gnated several psalms for a 
service of prayer, and wrote a penitential invocation 
(tehinnah") for the occasion. On Feb. 21, 1784, 
all the Jews fled from the ghetto, which was almost 
entirely destroyed by an overflow of the Rhine. In 
this time of distress Moses Wolf (died 1802), physi- 
cian to the elector, and the president of the commu- 
nity, Daruch ben Simon, were especially conspicu- 
ous for their unselfish activity. Simon Kopenhagen 
of Bonn has described these occurrences in a Hebrew 
book entitled “Beki Naharot,” Amsterdam, 1785. 
The French Revolution saved the Jews of Bonn. 

In 1798 the great procession of the * Cisrhenanes," 
proceeding by way of the Vierecksplatz, went to 
the Judengasse, where they determined upon an es- 
pecially solemn act, intended as an announcement 
to the Jews, by a memorable sien, that they would 
henceforth be citizens with equal rights. For this 
purpose several carpenters had been included in the 


procession, who cut down the gate of the Jewry; 
Jewish girls were then taken into the procession and 
led triumphantly through the city. In 1808 the 
jews were compelled to take personal names and 
surnames. The city of Bonn became the seat of 
a consistory founded by Napoleon. In 1865 a Jew- 
ish congregation was formed in conformity with the 
law of 1847: the new synagogue on the banks of 
the Rhine was dedicated in 1879. In 1902 the com- 
munity numbered 900 persons. 

In the twelfth century the Tosafist Samuel ben 
Natronai, the halakist and liturgic poet Joel ben 
Teaae ha-Levi, and his friend Ephraim ben Jacob, 
also known as liturgic poct, lived at Bonn, In the 
fifteenth century the scholar Solomon of Bonn, and 
a teacher, Mordecai Sachs, were there. Reuben 
Fulda, as stated above, Was rabbi there in the six- 
teenth century, and was succeeded by Hayyim 
Treves, son of Johanan Treves, known as a Mahzor 

commentator, who died at Ahrweiler 


Scholars  in1598. Joseph Ashkenazi, who later 
and was rabbi at Metz: Moses Birgel; 
Rabbis.  Naphtali ben Kalonymus; and Judah 


Ashkenazi, who was buried at Bonn in 
1688, were among the rabbis of the seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth century several physi- 
cians, including Moses ben Abraham Wolf (men- 
tioned above), lived at Bonn. Among the rabbis 
was Judah Mehler, formerly rabbi at Cleve (born 
1001 at Bingen; died at Bonn 1750). He was suc- 
ceeded by Samuel Ashkenazi (d. 1766), formerly at 
Peine near Hildesheim; then came Isaac Rapoport, 
who died 1788. The first rabbi of the consistory 
was Simhah Bunem Rapoport, appointed in 1788, 
died 1816; he was the author of several halakic 
works. He was followed by Abraham Auerbach, 
who, in 1887, resigned ostensibly on account of his 
great age, but really in order that his son might suc- 
ceed him. In fact, he contrived to have his son 
elected as soon as he announced his resignation, 
without giving time to candidates to present them- 
selves. This election caused much agitation in the 
community, and a protest against its illegality was 
brought before the president of the province of 
Cologne, A new election was ordered by the gov- 
ernment, and Auerbach’s son was elected for the 
second time. He wassucceeded in 1877 by Emanuel 
Schreiber, and by Falk Cohn (1882-1902). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 160, 287; Brisch. 
Gesch. der Juden in Cöln und Umgebung. Cologne, 1879 ; 


Schreiber, Die Jüdische Gemeinde, Bonn, 1879 ; Tósten, Zur 
Gesch. der Hexen und Juden in Bonn, Bonn, 1900. 


G. A. E. 


BONN, JONAS BEN MOSES: Physician; 
lived in Frankfort-on-the-Main in the seventeenth 
century, Though not in the employ of the commu- 
nity, his name is subscribed to the articles of agrec- 
ment drawn up in 1656 between the congregation of 
Frankfort and its physicians, Solomon Bing and 
Abraham Hein. According to these articles, the 
Jewish physicians pledged themselves not to attend 
patients who were not members of the congregation 
without the permission of two elders of the syna- 
gogue. They also promised to visit the poor gratis ; 
to respond to calls day and night; not to attend to 
any patient outside of the Jewish quarters; and not 
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Bonihominis 
Bonsenyor 


essa See 2 ON eee a aS 
to accept the presidency of the congregation before 
the age of sixty. ] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Horowitz, Jüdische Aerzte in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, p. 30; Landau, Gesch. der Jüdische Aerzte, p. 


116. 

D. E. À. R. 
BONNET. See COSTUME. 

BONOSUS. See ANTIOCH. 


BONSENIOR GRACIAN. See GRACIAN. 


BONSENIOR, SOLOMON. Sece YEKUTIEL B. 
SOLOMON. 

BONSENIOR, IBN YAHYA: Chess expert. 
No details of his life can be obtained. The name is 
probably Provençal, and he lived certainly not later 
than the fifteenth century. Bonsenior was the au- 
thor of an interesting work on chess, entitled “ Meli- 
zat Sehok ha-Ishkaki” (Essay on Chess-Playing), 
first published at Mantua In 1557. It was translated 
into French by Leon Hollaenderski, and published, 
together with Ibn Ezra’s " Ma‘adane Melek” on the 
same subject, under the title “Délices Royales ou 
le Jeu des Echecs,... par Aben Ezra et Aben 
Ye'hia, Rabbins du XIe Siècle " (Paris, 1864). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 804; idem, 
Schach bei den Juden, in Anton van der Linde, Gesch. des 
E a i. 168; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 


56. 
G. I. Br. 


BONSENYOR, ASTRUC (in Spanish chroni- 
cles, Struch or Nastruch — En Astruc): From 
1959, if not earlier, dragoman and Arabic secretary 
to Jaime I, of Aragon; died 1280. He wasa native 
of Barcelona. Heaccompanied the king on his cam- 
paigns, acting as interpreter, and in that capacity 
rendered valuable services. In 1265 the king sent 
him as one of a commission to Murcia, to deal with 
the besieged Saracens. 

Bonsenyor stood in special favor with the king, 
who gave him permission to add doors and windows 
to his house, which was in the J ewish quarter and 
adjacent to the Plaza del Rey and the Monastery of 
San Domingo. He was also allowed to make other 
architectural changes. He is mentioned in a Barce- 
lona document of the year 1205 (Jacobs, * Sources 


of Spanish-Jewish History," No. 159). 
G. M. K. 


BONSENYOR, ASTRUC; Grandson of Astruc 
Bonsenyor, the dragoman of Jaime I. of Aragon; 
father of Judah Bonsenyor. He was a physician 
in Barcelona, and in the year 1884 was accorded the 
privileges which had been enjoyed by his grand- 


father. 
G. M. K. 


BONSENYOR, ISAAC: Son or grandson of 
Judah Bonsenyor; lived in Barcelona; in 1391 be- 
came a Christian, and took the name Ferrario Gracia 


de Gualbis. 
G. M. K. 


BONSENYOR, JUDAH (J affuda): Notary- 
general of Aragon, and translator from the Arabie; 
son of the elder Astruc, and, like his father, inter- 
preter, first to Alfonso III. and then to Jaime IL; 
died about 1334. In 1287 he accompanied Alfonso 
IIL on his war of conquest against Minorca; and 


Bonsenyor 
Book-Collectors 


seven years later (1294) Jaime II. appointed him 
notary-general for the kingdom and the royal de- 
pendencies, By virtue of this appointment all mer- 
chants doing business in the country who were 
acquainted only with the Arabic language, and who 
desired to have documents translated from the Ara- 
bic into Spanish, or duplicated, or acknowledged, 
were forced to appear before Bonsenyor or his rep- 
resentative. 

In 1305 Jaime II. granted hima passport to enable 
him to visit Provence, probably in the interests of 
Jewish studies, which at that time were proscribed, 
On Nov. 4, 1810, as a sign of royal favor, and by the 
influence of the king's body-physician, John Amely, 
Bonsenyor was exempted from all taxes, whether 
personal or public,to which the Aljama of Barcelona 
was subject. The king also ordered that neither 
Bonsenyor nor his children should be molested on 
account of unpaid taxes, and that he should be at 
liberty to enter or leave the “J uderia.” or Jewish 
quarter, at will. Bonsenyor was especially honored 
when the king ordered him to gather Arabic maxims 
and translate them into Catalan for the use of the 
princes. This collection, which for centurics re- 
mained in manuscript, was published in part in 
“ Documentos Ineditos de la Corona de Aragon,” vol, 
Xii, and in the “Revista Catalana? (1889). The 
same year this work, copied from a manuseript in 
Palma, appeared complete under this title: “J ehuda 
Bonsenyor, Libre de Paraules e Dits de Savis c Filo- 
sofs, Los Proverbis de Salomo, . . . per Gabriel 
Llabrés y Quintana" (* Biblioteca d'Escriptors 
Catalans?; Palma, Majorca, 1889). Jacob Zadik de 
Ucles undertook a Spanish translation of this work 
in 1402 under the title “Libro de Sabios 6 Philoso- 
phos." 

The sayings gathered by Bonsenyor are 758 in 
number and are divided into 67 chapters. Because 
of their terseness and their bearing upon local con- 
ditions, they are used to this day by the people 
in Majorca and Catalonia. Some of them are ex- 
ceedingly pithy and to the point, such as: * Who- 
ever answers quickly, errs casil y”: “Whoever hears 
badly, answers badly "; * Wealth has its own nobil- 
ity”; “Too many sailors will sink the ship,” which 
corresponds to the English proverb, “Too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” Bonsenyor took most of this 
collection from Hebrew adaptations of Arabic orig- 
inals; a part is taken bodily from a similar collec- 
tion, the “Mibhar ha-Peninim,” by Solomon ibn 
Gabirol. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gabr. Llabrés, as quoted, on Introduction and 
Appendix, with several original documents ; Kayserling, 
Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 161; idem, in Jewish 
Quarterly Review, viii. 639; Steinschneider, Hebr. Ueber- 
selzungen, pp. 977-979; Revue Etudes Jiives, iv. 58. 


G. M. K. 


BONVIVA, or French BONNEVIE (Hebrew 
OWw3333), BEN ISAAC: French Tosafist; flour- 
ished probably early in the thirteenth century at 
Château-Thierry. He and his father are mentioned 
in the manuscript Tosafot to the treatise Bezah 6a, 
owned by R. N. Rabbinovicz. Since these Tosafot 
are presumably older than those printed, the Bon- 
nevie father and son are believed to have lived at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. “Bonne- 
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Vie” is probably another name for Hayyim ben 
Isaak, one of whose important juristic decisions is 
cited in “ Mordecai” (B. B. ix. 626), “ Hayyim” being 
the Hebrew term for the French “Bonne-Vie.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Magazin, iv. 209: idem, Gallia 
Judaica, pp. 258, 259. 
L. G. 


BOOK-CLASPS. See BINDING. 


BOOK-COLLECTORS: The ideal of learning 
being so characteristically Jewish, it is natural that 
many Jews should have. collected materials of learn- 
ing for their own and others’ use. The Talmud in- 
terprets Ps. exii. 8 as applying to those who buy 
books and lend them out, since by this means * their 
righteousness [charity] endureth always " (Kot. 502). 
Judaism is probably the only religion in which it 
becomes a duty to collect books. Each Jew ou ght 
either to write a scroll of the Law himself, or if he 
does not do so, must have it written for him. This he 
must not sell except in order to marry, to study the 
Torah, or to redeem captives (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 270). References are met with in car] y ethical 
Wills like that of Judah ibn Tibbon, showing that a 
great dealof care was taken both to collect and to 
preserve books. At the same time the continual ex- 
pulsions of the Jews rendered it difficult to keop li- 
braries together, as they could rarely be transported ; 
accordingly, it is not until the sixteenth century 


that traces arefound of any very considerable col- 


lections, the earliest of these occurrin g, as might have 
been expected, mainly in Italy, at Mantua and Fer- 
rara. From Italy, after a time, the fashion spread 
to the Turkish empire, where Jacob ben Isaac Ro- 
man and Joseph del Medigo collected valuable manu- 
Scripts, many of which can still be traced. 

But it was with the growth of the community of 
Amsterdam that the taste for book-collecting among 
the Jews rose to dimensions worth men- 
tioning. Here only in all Europe had 
they sufficient wealth and liberty to 
collect private libraries: those of Ma- 
nasseh ben Israel, Moses Raphael de Aguilar, Isaac 
Aboab, and Samuel b. Isaac Abbas being all of the 
seventeenth century. The Amsterdam Jews have 
continued their interest in Jewish books up.to the 
present day, the libraries of Isaac da Costa and Sal- 
omon de Mesa in the cighteenth and those of Ro- 
drigues de Castro and David Montezinos in the nine- 
teenth century keeping up the tradition; while the 
great Rosenthal collection, originally founded at 
Hanover, has reached a final home in the Dutch 
capital. 

But the book-loving propensitiesof the Dutch Jews 
were far exceeded by those of a German J ew, amem- 
ber of a distinguished Viennese famil y—the Oppen- 
heimers—who, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, brought together what un- 
til recently was the largest collection 
of Hebrew books ever made by one 
man, aggregating about 7,000 printed 
volumes and 1,000 manuscripts, almost 
entirely Hebraica. It was originally founded by 
Samuel Oppenheimer with the aid of Prince Eugene, 
whose court Jew he was. His son, David Oppen- 
heimer, increased the collection; but, although 
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penheimer 
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paratively small collections of books are first made. 
These are often sold intact to larger colléctors, form- 
ing rills which go to feed the streams, and ultimately 
these debouch into some great lake, represented by 


he was stationed in Prague, he dared not have his 
hooks there for fear of the censor; he accordingly 
placed them in the house of his father-in-law, Lip- 
mann Cohen, at Hanover. Hirsch] Oppenheimer suc- 
ceeded to the library, which, however, was pledged 
for 50,000 marks; and on this account it passed into 
the possession of Isaac Cohen of Hamburg, nephew 
of the former holder. After futile attempts at a 
«ile, at which Mendelssohn's help as appraiser was 
called in, it was sold (1829) to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, for the absurdly small sum of 9,000 thalers. 
Only second in importance to this was the collec- 
tion made by H. I. Michael of Hamburg, about 
six or seven thousand volumes, the printed books of 
which ultimately came into the possession of the 
British Museum, and the manuscripts into that of 
the Bodleian Library. By these accessions, England 
became the most important center in the world for 
rare Jewish books and manuscripts during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The recent acquisi- 
tion of the Halberstamm manuscripts by Jews' Col- 
lege and the private collections of Dr. Gaster and E. 
N. Adler have further increased the importance of 
England in this regard. Recently, however, stren- 
uous attempts have been made in Russia, the home 
of the largest Jewish population of the world, to 
make collections of the national lite ‘ature, Thecol- 
leetions of Fuenn and Straschun now adorn the 
communal library of Wilna. Dr. Chazanowicz, a 
physician of Bialystok, brought together an excellent 
library which he presented to the Abarbanel Library 
of Jerusalem. But the greatest col- 
lection in Russia is that formed by M. 
A. L. FRIEDLAND (born 1826), who ac- 
quired a number of other collections which had been 
made, suchas that of Bampi of Minsk, which formed 
the foundation of the whole library, and of E. L. 
Rabbinowicz, also of Minsk, a shohet, who had col- 
lected a fine library, a thousand books from which 
were acquired by Friedland. Friedland also gath- 
ered into his net the collections of S. Zuckermann 
of Mohilev, of Joseph Masal of Viazona, and of M. 
Landsberg. In 1892 Friedland presented the whole 
collection, then amounting to 300 volumes of man- 
uscripis and 14,000 printed books, to the Asiatic 
Museum of St. Petersburg. Next in value to his 
collection is that of Baron David von Günsburg of 

St. Petersburg; this is very rich in Hebrew MSS. 
Still more recently, Jewish students in the United 
States have turned their attention, with gratifying 
results, to the collection of Hebrew books. The 
Sutro collection at San Francisco Is said to con- 
tain 185 manuscripts—some of great rarity —and 
many thousands of Hebrew books. A, M. Bank 
of New York has made one collec- 


Russia. 


The tion which he has sold to the New 
United York Public Library, and he is form- 
States. ing another. Of particular distinc- 


tion is the collection made by Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger of Philadelphia, which contains 
over 220 incunabula before 1540—probably the 
largest number in the possession of any private 
individual. 
The fate of the Oppenheimer and Friedland col- 
lections points to the natural history and ultimate 
destination of large aggregations of books. Com- 


a public library. 


zealous enthusiasm of th 


But it invariably requires the 
e book-collector to bring 


together any special set of works; and this must al- 
ways be the case with Hebrew literature. 


As a rule, collectors 


of books of Jewish interest 


have been mainly Jews; but a few Christian Hebra- 
ists interested in Jewish learning have 
Christian also from time to time collected manu- 


Collectors. scriptsand books. 


The Buxtorfs con- 


ducted quite a lively correspondence 
with booksellers of the east of Europe in order to 


acquire rare books. 


Widmanstadt collected the 


most valuable set of manuscripts now at Munich; 
while the Bodleian Library contains many valuable 
manuscripts from the collections of Selden, Pococke, 


and Hyde. 


Christian Hebraists was J. 


By far the most distinguished of these 
B. de Rossi, whose library 


of manuscripts, which exceeded 1,000 volumes, is 


now in the Grand-Ducal Library of Parma. 


Bishop 


Kennicott was interested in tarie lectiones of the 
Bible, and brought together a number of Biblical 


manuscripts. 


The following list gives the names of the chief 
book-collectors that can be traced, either from the 
catalogues of their works (indicated by a star) or 
from the accounts given by Zunz (*Z. G." pp. 230- 


249) and Fürst (* B. J." Preface to vol. iii.). 


When- 


ever the place is known to which a library went, in 


whole or in part, this is 
end of the statement. 


or manuscripts is known, 


theses, after the name. 


* Abbas, Samuel b. Isaac; d. 
1693: Amsterdam. 

* Aboab, Isaac da Fonseca; 
died 1693 (18 MSS. 373 
books); Amsterdam. 

Adler, E. N.; London. 

Adler, S.; New York (Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati). 

*Aguilar, Moses Raphael de; 
d. 1680 (50 MSS.): Amster- 
dam. Bs Git 

*A]manzi, Joseph; Padua 
(Columbia University, New 
York). 

Altschuler, E. P.; 1616. 

* Aron, Nathan; d. 
Schwerib. 

Assur, Marx ; 17585; Halle. 

* Azulai, Hayyim Joseph Dav- 
id; d. 1807. 

Bampi, I. D. B.; Minsk (Fried- 
land; Asiatic Museum). 

Bank, Á. M.; New York (New 
York Public Library). 

*Bargés, Abbé; Paris. 

*Beer. Bernbard; Dresden 
(Breslau Seminary). 

Beit, Simon ; Hamburg. 

Berliner, A.: Berlin (Frank- 
fort, Stadt-Bibliothek). 

Biema, Van; Amsterdam. 

* Bondi, Simon; d. 1816; Dres- 
den ($25 books). 


1780 ; 


given in parentheses at the 
When the number of books 
this also is given in paren- 
The dates are sometimes 
those of the deaths of the owners, sometimes of 
publication of catalogues or other year of importance 
for the library in question. 
collectors are printed in italics. 


The names of Christian 


Bresslau, Meir ben Israel; d. 
1839: Hamburg (12 MSS., 
820 books). 

Brüll, N.; (Frankfort Stadt- 
Bibliothek). 

Buxtorf, John 1.5 Basel. 

* Carmoly. E.: Brussels. 

Cases, Samuel, sixteenth cen- 
tury ; Mantua. 

Cassel, D.; Berlin (5000 books ; 
"Néw York Seminary). 

*Castro. Rodrigues de: d. 
1900; Amsterdam (auction). 

Chazanowiez. J.: Byelostok 
(National Library. Jerusa- 


lem). 

*Chwolson, D.; St. Peters- 
burg. 

Cohen, Albert: Paris (Sémi- 
naire Israélite). 


* Cohen, Joshua I: Baltimore. 
Cohn. Abrabam (530 books): 
Posen. 
*Costa. Isaac de; d. 1860; 
Amsterdam. i 
Da Costa, Solomon ben Isaac; 
1759 (180 books); London 
(British Museum). 

De Rossi. See Rossi, J. B. de. 

*Dubno, Solomon; d. 18183; 
Amsterdam (105 MSS., 2.016 
books). 

Eger, Akiba; Altona. 
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* Eger, Samuel; d. 1842: Han- 
over (24 MSS., 500 books). 
Elias Levita; 1527: Rome 

(lost in siege). 

Elijah Wilna (Zuckermann— 
part Friedland —Asiatie Mu- 
seum) ; nineteenth century. 

*Emden, Jacob (Columbia 
University, New York). 

Epstein, A.; Vienna. 

* Essen, Man van; 1839; Ham- 
burg (720 books). 

Fano. Azariah di; sixteenth 
century ; Maniua. 

Fano, Isaac de ; sixteenth cen- 
tury ; Ferrara. 

Fidalgo: Altona. 

*Firkowitz, A.; Orimea (St. 
Petersburg Imperial Li- 
brary). 

Fliess, Moses; d. 1776; Ber- 
lin. 

Foa, Moses Benjamin: eight- 
eenth century ; Reggio (in- 
cunabula). 

*Friedenthal, M. B.: 1861; 
Breslau (Communal Li- 
brary). 

* Friedland, M. A. L. (Asiatic 
Museum, St. Petersburg). 
Fuenn, S. J.; Wima (Commu- 

nal Library, Wilna). 

Gagnier, John ; d. 1540 ; Ox- 
ford (Bodleian). 

Gaster, M.; London. 

Geiger, A.; Berlin (12 MSS., 
Hochsehule, Berlin). 

Ghirondi: Triest. 

Ginsburg, C. D.; Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 

Graziano, Abraham Joseph 
Solomon (Bodleian, Oxford). 

Green, À. L.; London (Jews' 
College). 

Grunwald, M.: Hamburg. 

Guedalla, H.; London. 

* Günsburg, K. S.; 1861: Bres- 
lau (Communal Library). 
Günzburg, Baron David de; 
St. Petersburg (900 MSS.). 

* Halberstamm, S.;  Bielitz 
(London Jews’ College). 
Hazak, Joseph ; sixteenth cen- 

tury: Mantua. 

* Heidenheim, Wolf; d, 18335 
Ródelheim (72 MSS., 800 
books). ` 

Herford, Spanjer; nineteenth 
century ; Detmold (Breslau 
Seminary). 

Herzberg, H.; Berlin (762 
books). 

* Hirschel, Solomon ; d. 1542; 
London (120 MSS., Bet ha- 
Midrash, London). 

Huntington, Bishop: 1676- 
93; Oxford (Bodleian). 

Hyde, Thomas ; Oxford (Bod- 
leian). 

Ibn Tibbon, Judah. 

Itzig, Daniel; d. 1799: Ber- 
lin. 

* Jacobson, Meir. 

Jellinek, A.; Vienna. 

Joseph, Michael ; d. 1849: Lon. 
don (Jews' College). 

Jost, M. J.; d. 1861 (Frank- 
fort). 

Kaempf, S.; Prague (Prague 
Library). 

Kahn, Zadoe ; Paris. 

Kaufmann, David ; Budapest. 

*Kennicott. Bishop: Oxford. 

Kohut, Alexander; New York. 
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Landsberg, Mendel; Kremen- 
itz (Friedland; Asiatic Mu- 
seum). 

*Leeser, I; Philadelphia 
(Touro Hall. 

*Lehren, Hirsch; Amster- 
dam. 

*Lehren, M.: Amsterdam 
(auction). 

Levi Simon Moses; 1769; 
Niee (Mantua Community). 

Levy, H. B.; Hamburg. 

*Lewarden, Jacob: d. 1797 
(1,641 books); Rotterdam. 

Lewinstein, M. J.: Paramaribo 
(Columbia. University, New 
York). 

*Lima, Anschel Norden de ; 
1880: Amsterdam (23 MSS., 
5838 books), 

*Lima, Moses de; Amster- 
dam. l 

* Loeb, Isidore ; d. 1892; Paris 
(auction). 

*Lóewe, L.; nineteenth cen- 
turyi Ratisgate. 

* Luzzatto. S. D.; Padua (Sem- 
inary Library). 

Medigo. Joseph del; six- 
teenth century; Candia (60 
MSS.). 

Meldola, Rafael Emanuel; 
1/67; Mantua (Communal 
Library). 

Menasseh ben Israel; d. 1658 
(valued at 10,000 gulden). 

* Merzbacher : Munich. 
*Mesa, Solomon de; 1743 
(1,052 books); Amsterdam. 
Minz. Moses; fifteenth cen- 
tury: Mayence (lost in 

siege). 

Modena, Abtalion , de; six- 
teenth century: Ferrara. 
Montesinos, David; Amster- 

dam. 

Mortara, M.; Mantua. 

* Moser, Isaac; d. 1840; Ber- 
lin (11 MSS., 860 books ; Roy- 
al Library, Berlin). 

Munk, S.; Paris (Alliance 
Israélite). 

Naim, Samuel; sixteenth cen- 
tury; Gallipoli. 

* Oppenheimer, David; Han- 
over (746 MSS., 3,476 books); 
Bodleian. 

Pinsker, S.; Odessa, 

Pococke, Edward; seven- 
teenth century; Oxford 
(Bodleian). 

Porges, N. ; Leipsic. 

Prins, L; Amsterdam and 
Frankfort. 

*Quatremere, E.; 1858: 
Paris (Munich). 

Rabbinowicz, E. L.; shohet ; 
Minsk (Friedland; Asiatic 
Museum). 

Rapoport, S. L.; Prague. 

Reggio, Isaac Samuel, d. 
1855; Görz (156 MSS.). 

Rieser, Lazarus; d. 1828 ; 
Hamburg. 

Roman, Jacob ben Isaac; sev- 
enteenth century ; Constan- 
tinople (corresponded with 
Buxtorf). 

Rosenmüller, J.: Leipsic 
(University Library). 

* Rosenthal ; Hamburg. 

Rosenthal, Elia; Budapest. 

*Rosenthal, L.: Hanover 
(Amsterdam). 


Rosenthal, Solomon; Buda- 
pest. 

Rossi, Azariah de. 

Rossi, J. B. de; 1742-1831; 
Parma (1,100 MSS.; Ducal 
Library). 

Rothschild, Baron Wily: 
Frankfort (Stadt - Biblio- 
thek). 

* Rubens, Solomon Barend : 
1857 (47 MSS., 3,343 books); 
Amsterdam (auction). 

Sachs, 8.; Paris (Consistoire). 

*Salomon, G.; d. 1862; Ham- 
burg (526 Nos.). 

Saraval, Jacob ; d. 1782; Man- 
tua (Karaitica), 

*Saraval, L. V.; d, 1852 (1,490 
Nos., 23 MSS.); Triest (auc- 
tion); Breslau Seminary. 

* Scaliger, Joseph Justus: d. 
1609 (20 MSS.); Leyden (Uni- 
versity Library). 

Schorr, O.; Brody. 

Selden, John: 1659; London 
(Bodleian, Oxford). 

Sinzheim, Joseph David ben 
Isaac ; Strasburg, 

*Spinoza, Benedictus de; 
1671. 

Steinschneider, M.; Berlin. 

* Stern, S. G. (112 MSS.) ; Par- 
na. 

* Straschun, M.; Wilna (Com- 
munal Library). 

* Sulzberger, M.; Philadel- 
phia. 

* Susser, Duke of; London 
(British Museum). 

Sutro, A.; San Francisco. 
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* Tengnagel, Sebastian; vi. 
enna. 

* Torres David Nunes; q, 
1728; The Hague. 

Treves, Eleasar; sixteenih 
century ; Frankfort-on-tho- 
Main. 

* Trigland, | Jacob; 1106: 
Leyden (auction). 

Viasin, Joseph Mazal of > Wil- 
na (5,000-6,000 books + Fried. 
land; Asiatic Museum, sj, 
Petersburg). 

Vida, Samuel della; nine. 
teenth century; Venice 
(Soare). 

Vital, David; 1532; Patras 
(lost in siege). 

Volterra, Menahem ben Aaron 
Urbino (26 NSS.); (Vatican), 

*Wagenseil, John Chris- 

tian; Leipsie (Town Li- 
brary). 

* Warner, Levin; dà. 1665 
(64 MSS.); Leyden (Uni. ` 
versity Library), 

* Wicel, George: 1552: Co. 
logne. 

* Widmanstadt, John Al- 
bert; 1583 (335 MSS., 500 
books); Munich (Royal Lis. 
brary). 

Willmett, Jan: d. 1835; Am- 
sterdam (University Li- 
brary). 

Yahya, Gedalyah. 

Zuckermann, §.;  Mohilev 
(Friedland; Asiatic Mu- 
seum). 

Zunz, L. (Gemeinde, Berlin), 
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BOOK OF LIFE.—Traditional View: The 
book, or muster-roll, of God in which all the worthy 
are recorded for life. God has such a book, and to 
be blotted out of it signifies death (Ex, xxxii. 92, 33), 

It is with reference to the Book of Life that the 


holy remnant is spoken of 


as being written unto life 


(A. V., “among the living ") in Jerusalem (Isa. iv. 
8; compare also Ezek. ix. 4, where one of the six 
heavenly envoys “who had the scribe's inkhorn 
upon his loins" is told to mark the righteous for 
life, while the remainder of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem are doomed) The Psalmist likewise speaks 
of the Book of Life in which only the names 
of the righteous are written *and from which the 
unrighteous are blotted out” (Ps. Ixix. 28; compare 
Ps. cxxxix. 10). Even the tears of men are recorded 
in this Book of God (Ps. lvi. 9 [S]. “Every one that 


shall be found written in the book.. 


. Shall awake 


to everlasting life " (Dan. xii. 1 e£ seq.). "This book is 
probably identical with the “Book of Remem- 
brance” in which are recorded the deeds of those 
that fear the Lord (Mal. iii. 16). 

The Book of Jubilees (XXX. 20-22) speaks of two 
heavenly tablets or books: a Book of Life for the. 


righteous, and a Book of Death for those that walk 
in the paths of impurity and are written down on 
the heavenly tablets as adversaries (of God). Also, 
according to 7b. xxxvi. 10, one who contrives evil 
against his neighbor will be blotted out of the Book 
of Remembrance of men, and will not be written in 
the Book of Life, but in the Book of Perdition. In 
Dan. vii. 10 and Enoch xlvii. 3 “the Ancient of days” 
is described as seated upon His throne of glory with 
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pineal 
« the Book ” or “ the Books of Life” (“of the Living ”) 
opened before Him. So are, according to Enoch civ. 
1, therighteous “ written before the glory of the Great 
One,” and, according to Enoch eviii. 8, the trans- 
rvesgors “plotted out of the Book of Life and out of 
she books of the holy ones.” To this Book of Life 
reference is made also in Hermes (Vision i. 9; Man- 
date viii.; Similitudeii.); in Rev. iii. 5, xiii. 8, xvii. 
8 xx. 12-15, where “two Books” are spoken of as 
being “ opened before the throne, the Book of Life, 
and fhe Book of Death, in which latter the unright- 
eous are recorded together with their evil deeds, in 
order to be cast into the lake of fire.” It is the Book 
of Life in which the apostles’ names are “written in 
heaven” (Luke x. 20), or “the fellow-workers " of 
Paul (Phil. iv. 8), and “the assembly of the first- 
born? (Heb. xii. 28; compare I Clem. xlv.) To 
these Books of Records allusion is made also in 
Enoch lxxxi. 4, Ixxxix. 61-77, xc. 17-20, xcviii. 76, 
civ. 7; Apoc. Baruch, xxiv. 1; Ascensio Isa. ix. 20, 

While the prevailing tendency among apocryphal 
writers of the Hasidean school was to give the Book 
of Life an eschatological meaning— 
and to this inclines also Targ. Jon. to 
Isa. iv. 8 and Ezek. xiii. 9 (compare 
Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxxii. 82)—the 
Jewish liturgy and the tradition rela- 
ting to the New-Year’s and Atone- 
ment days adhered to the ancient view 
which took the Book of Life in its natural meaning, 
preferring, from a sound practical point of view, the 
this-worldliness of Judaism to the heavenliness 
of the Essenes. Instead of transferring, as is done in 
the Book of Enoch, the Testament of Abraham, and 
elsewhere, the great Judgment Day to the hereafter, 
the Pharisaic school taught that on the first day of 
each year (Rosh ha-Shanah) God sits in judgment 
over His creatures and has the Books of Life and 
Death opened, together with the books containing 
the records of the righteous and the unrighteous. 
And out of the middle state of the future judgment 
(sec Testament of Abraham, A, xiv.) there arose the 
idea of athird class of men who are held in suspense 
(*Benonim," the middle), and of a corresponding 
third book for this middle class(R. H. 15b). In 
Tos. Sanh. xiii. 8, however, the annual (Rosh ha- 
Shanah) judgment (Yom ha-Din) is not yet recog- 
nized (compare Tos. R. H. i. 18, R. Jose's opinion 
in opposition to that of R. Akiba and R. Meir, which 
has become the universally accepted one). 

The origin of the heavenly Book of Life must be 
sought in Babylonia, whereas the idea of the an- 
nual Judgment Day seems to have been adopted by 
the Jews under Babylonian influence in post-exilic 
times. The Babylonian legends (see “ Creation Tab.” 
iv. 121, and the “ Zu?! legend, ii. 7, quoted in Harper's 
“Babylonische Legenden," in “Beitr. z. Assyriolo- 
gie" by Delitzsch and Haupt, 1892, ii. 2, p. 412) Speak 
of the Tablets of Destiny; also of the tablets of the 
transgressions, sins, and wrong-doiugs, of the curses 
and execrations, of a person which should be “cast 
into the water”; that is, to be blotted out (compare 
Micah vii. 19 and the art. TasnmLIK) As to the 
resemblance of the Babylonian Zagmuku or New- 
Year to the Jewish New-Year see the art. ROSH HA- 
SHANAH. K. 


|. The 
Eschato- 
logical 
or Annual 
Roll-Call. 


on 5D (Ps. Ixix. 29, “book of the living”; so 
LXX., Vulg, R.V. [margin]. The living are the 
righteous (second half of the verse), who alone are 
admitted to citizenship in the theocracy. The 
wicked are denied membership therein: they are 
plotted out of God's book (Ex. xxxii. 32 et seq.). 
The figure is derived from the citizens’ regis- 
ters (Ezek. xiii. 9; Jer. xxii. 80; and Ex. xxxii 
30-84, accordingly assigned by Holzinger to a late 
stratum; see his commentary). The life which the 
righteous participate in is to be understood in a 
temporal sense. In Dan. xii. 1, however, those 
who are found written in the book and who shall 
escape the troubles preparatory to the coming of the 
Messianic kingdom are they who, together with the 
risen martyrs, are destined to share in the everlasting 
life referred to in verse 2. The eternal life is cer- 
tainly meant in Enoch xlvii. 8, civ. 1, eviii. 9, and 
frequently in the New Testament (especially in Reve- 
lation) ‘The Targum (Isa. iv. 3; Ezek. xii. 9) 
speaks of the * Book of Eternal Life." Temporal life 
is apparently prayed for in the liturgical formula: 
“Inscribe us in the Book of Life” (see ATONEMENT, 
Day oF). The Mishnah tells us that the deeds 
of every human being are recorded in a book (Abot, 
ii 1: sec iii. 10) The “Sefer Hasidim” (xxxiii.) 
pointedly adds that God is in no need of a book of 
records; “the Torah speaks the language of man”; 
i.e., figuratively. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Book of Enoch, pp. 131-183; Dal- 
man, Worte Jesu, p. 171. 
K. M. L. M. 


BOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris): Labels with 
emblematie designs, with references to the names 
of the owners of the 
books in which they 
are inserted. Book- 
plates came in almost 
as soon as the art of 
printing, but one of 
the earliest known in- 
stances of their adop- 
tion by Jews is the 
book-plate of David 
Friedlünder, given on 
page 314. So far as 
is known, none of 
the great Jewish 
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Book-Plate of De Pinto Family. 


book-collectors had 
any special sign by 
which their books 
could be identified, 
as most of them 
contented themselves 
with inserting their 
initials. | 

With the revival 
of the fashion of 
book-plates in 
. recent times many 
Jews of means adopted the custom, but few of 
their book-plates have any specific Jewish interest. 
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Book-Trade 


Of recent years the artist Litren hag designed book- 
plates of distinctly Jewish character, two of which 


are reproduced in this volume. See p. 315). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ost u. West. i. 521, 522, 821-821; A. Wolf, in 


* Monatschrift, xlii. 522 et seq. 
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Book-Plate of Lady Rothschild. 
(Etched by C, W. Eherborn,) 


BOOK-TRADE: The trade in books was carried 
on by Jews long before the invention of printing. 


A catalogue of a bookseller of the twelfth century 
was unearthed a few years ago in the Fostat Geni- 


zah (“Jew. Quart. Rev." xiii. 52). The poet Im- 
manuel of Rome (about 1800) relates that a book- 
seller named Aaron of Toledo traveled to Rome 
with 180 Hebrew manuscripts, which, however, he 
sold at Perugia. 

With the introduction of printing, the book-trade 
centered in Italy, where Hebrew printed books 
were first produced. Itinerant booksellers, after 
providing themselves with their merchandise at the 
depots of Venice, Mantua, Padua, Cremona, etc., 
traveled from place to place, offering their goods 
wherever Jews were to be found. Thus, Benjamin 
Ze’eb of Arta (1500) says that there were many itin- 
erant booksellers who greatly aided the propagation 
of Jewish books (Responsa, 69a) In the sixteenth 
century, with the increase of printing-offices in Ger- 
many, Bohemia, and Moravia, Italy gradually ceased 
to be the headquarters of the book-trade; so that in 
the middle of the seventeenth century De la Grange 
writes to Buxtorf the elder, who traded in Hebrew 
books, that he is unable to finda bookstore in Venice 
(“ Rev. Etudes Juives,” viii. 75). About this time 
Frankfort-on-the-Main became the center; all books 

published in Germany, Bohemia, and 

Frankfort Poland being exhibited at the fair in 

a Center. that city. Two booksellers of Frank- 

fort, Gabriel Luria and Jacob Hamel, 

were in correspondence with Buxtorf in reference to 
the book-trade (7d.). 
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Bookselling—the only part of the book-trade With 
which this article deals—lacked organization in the 
seventeenth century, and collectors had great dith- 
culty in obtaining Hebrew books, as is attested by 
the correspondence of Buxtorf and the high prices 
the latter charged for not very rare books, Thus, 
the commentary of Nahmanides on the Péntateuch 
with the text was sold for 9 reichsthalers; “Obadiah 
Bartenora” for 9; Shulhan ‘Aruk for 8; “Keli 
Hemdah” for 5; “Ralbag” for 10; Colon and Ro. 
keah for 6; and Perush on Megillot for 3. 

The organization of bookselling as a trade is first 
met with in Amsterdam, which city was the center 
of the Hebrew book-trade from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the beginning of the nine. 
teenth. The name of Solomon ben Joseph Proops 
appeared on Hebrew books with the description 
DDD W, the technical term for “ bookseller.” In 
1730 he published, under the title * Apiryon Shelo- 
moh,” a catalogue of his stock of books. Proops's 

firm supplied Hebrew books to smal] 

Amster-  booksellers throughout the world. 

dam a . Anotherimportant firm in Amsterdam 

Center. was that of Isané Fundam, and, at the 

end of the eighteenth century, that of 
Johanan Levi Rofe. In the first half of the nine- 
teenth century thé Hebrew book-trade of Amster- 


Book-Plate of David Friedländer. 
(Designed by Daniel Chodowiecki.) 


dam, although it had lost its former Importance on 


account of the relaxation of Hebrew studies in 
Europe, was still of considerable proportions. Great 
collections of books were sold through the firms of 
Herz van Embden, David Proops, Levison, Müller, 
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and many others. Af present there are only two 
bookselling firms of any importance in Amsterdam; 
pamely, those of Joachimsthal, and Levison, the suc- 
cessor of Proops. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
first half of the eighteenth Frankfort-on-the-Main 
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Book-Plate of R. Brainin. 
(Designed by E. N. Lilien.) 


was the center of the Hebrew book-trade in Ger- 
many. The leading pooksellers of the seventeenth 
century were: Isaac and Seligmann Reis, Joseph 
Trier Cohen, Simon Trier, and Solomon Hanau; in 
the eighteenth, Solomon ben Raphael London, Eli- 
jah ben Azriel of Wilna, Lób Schnapper, Simon Wolf 
ben Abraham Mainz, David ben Nathan Grünhut of 
Heimerdingen, and Moses ben Kalman Speier. From 
the middle of the eighteenth century the book-trade 
in Frankfort gradually declined. At present (1902) 
there are but three Hebrew booksellers of importance 
in that city; namely, J. Kauffmann, Joseph Baer, and 
Hofmann, who deal mainly in second-hand books. 
Among the other places in Germany where the 
Hebrew book-trade was carried on in the eighteenth 
century may be mentioned Altona, Dyhernfurth, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Fürth, and Berlin. The 
leading booksellers in Germany in the nineteenth 
century, besides those mentioned above, were: Adolf 
& Co., Asher & Co., Benzian, Bislicher Brothers, 
Calvary, and Poppelauer, at Berlin; 
Breslau; J. G. Müller at Gotha; H. 
Halle; Goldschmidt at Hamburg; 
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rasowitz, Kóhler, and Richter, at Leipsic; R. N. Rab- 
binowitz and L. Rosenthal at Münich; J. J. Hecken- 
bauer at Tübingen; and Jollowicz at Posen. 

From the second half of the eighteenth century to 
the middle of the nineteenth the Hebrew book-trade 

of Alsace-Lorraine was carried on at 

Alsace- Strasburg, Metz, and Lunéville by the 

Lorraine. printers Moses May, Ephraim Hada- 

mar, and Joseph Meïr Samuel. At 
present the trade there is quite unimportant. France 
has never been a congenial field for the trade. Only 
three firms—and these are of no importance—can be 
found to-day at Paris; namely, those of Durlacher, 
Lipschütz, and Blum. 

In London two important firms, Abrahams and 
Valentine, have existed for at least a century and a 
half. 

Italy, which, as stated above, was the cradle of 
the Hebrew book-trade, had in the nineteenth cen- 
tury only a few firms at Leghorn, Turin, and Flor- 
ence. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Prague and Cracow were important centers; the 
trade being carricd on by the Gersonides family of 
printers in the former city, and by Wedekind, Kur- 
zins, Isaac ben Aaron of Proctiz, and others in the 
latter. Later several other places, such as Brody, 
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Book-Plate of Dr. Emil Simonson. 
(Designed by E, N, Lilien.) 


Lemberg, and Vienna. became conspicuous in the 
trade, The leading booksellers in the nineteenth 
century in Austria were: Knoeptlmacher, Lippe- 
Lowy, Schlesinger, Schmid, at Vienna; Landau and 
Pascheles at Prague; Schónblum at Lemberg; 
Faust at Cracow. 

Small and unimportant as was the book-trade in 
oland and Lithuania, it developed in course of the 
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nineteenth century to such an extent that it now 
practically controls that of all other countries. 

"The voluminous productions of the 
Poland and numerous printing-otlices of Wilna 
Lithuania. and Warsaw reach the remotest parts 


of the world. Every city of impor- 
tance In Russia has its Hebrew booksellers; and the 
smaller towns are frequently visited by itinerant 
booksellers, who exhibit their goods in the syna- 
gogues. The leading bookselling firms in Russia 
are: Tikaschinsky, Lipschütz, Juditzky, at Byelo- 
stok; Sheftel at Berdychev; Jacob Ginzburg at Bo- 
bruisk; S. Dezenzelat Brest-Litovsk; J. D. Miller at 
Grodno; Krassik at Kiev; Hirsch Perlah at Lodz; 
Dychna, Ulrich, and Nitzsche (Christian firm), at 
Odessa; H. Shereschewski at Rostov; Sirokin at 
Pinsk; Achiasaf, A. S. Shapiro, Tushiyah, Zucker- 
mann, at Warsaw; Katzenellenbogen, Matz, Romm, 
Funk, at Wilna; and Sirkin at Wolozhin. 

In the East the Hebrew book-trade was actively 
carried on in Constantinople, Salonica and Sm yrna, in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and ei ghteenth centuries; 
but it gradually declined, and at present is insignifi- 
cant. The only place which shows any revival of 
activity is Jerusalem, where the following firms are 
established: Wertheimer, Hirschensohn, Frumkin, 
and Lunez. 

Consequent upon the increasing immigration of 
Russian Jews to the United States, the Hebrew book- 

trade in America has developed con- 
In siderably. There are now many well- 
the United known bookselling firms, of which the 

States. following may be mentioned: Chin- 

sky, Deinard, Druckermann, Freed- 
man, Germansky, Katzencllenbogen, Rabinowitz, 
Wasserman, Werbelowski, Jewish Publishing Com- 
pany, at New York; Shidinsky and W. Schur at 
Chicago, 
J. I. Br. 
BOOKBINDERS. See BINDING. 


BOOT. See SHOES. 


BOOTH: A rendering, in the English versions 
of the Bible, of the Hebrew word “sukkah ”; also 
occasionally translated “pavilion” or “cottage,” 
The ordinary habitation of the nomad is the tent, 
a rough textile fabric of goat's hair. stretched on 
poles (see TENT). This tent is distinguished in the 
Old Testament from the booths, or habitations 
formed of branches, foliage, etc., occasionally con- 


‘structed with the aid of clay, examples of which 


may still be found among the Arabs of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. According to the law as given in Lev. 
xxiii. 42 et seq., the custom of dwelling in booths 
during the Feast of Tabernacles was instituted for 
the purpose of reminding the Israelites that, in the 
journey across the desert, their forefathers had also 
dwelt in booths. But the term here is undoubtedly 
employed in a general and not in a specific sense, 
and probably signifies every species of this form of 
habitation. 

The passage Gen. xxxiii. 17 proves that the 
nomads also used their tents as shelters for their 
caitle, and it is probable that the peasant of fixed 
habitation did likewise. These huts were also 
erected for the watehmen in the field (Isa. i. 8), as 
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well as for the soldiers encamped before the city 
(II Sam. xi. 11) But they served above al as a 
protection against the sun; and the prophet J onah 
before Nineveh seeks shade under a booth (Jonah 


iv. 0). Even to-day it is customary in certain parts 
of Palestine to erect arbors of leafy branches upon 


the housetops as a protection against the heat: and 
during the harvests of the orchards and the vintage, 
for the villagers to go into their gardens, and dwell 
there for days in their leafy cottages. The Feast of 
Tabernacles, therefore, commemorates a very ancient 
custom; for it is the great harvest and thanksgiy- 
ing festival See TABERNACLEs, Frasr or, and 
FEASTS. I. Br. 

J. JR. 

BOOTHS. Sce TABERNACLES. 

BOOTY. Sce War. 

BOPPARD, GERMANY. See Buoop Accu- 
SATION, | 

BORCHARD, MARC: German physician and 
author; born in Mecklenburg, 1808; died at Paris 
June 21,1872. He graduated as M.D, at Halle, later 
going to France, where he became hospital and fo- 
rensic physician at Bordeaux. In that city he was a 
member of several societies for the promotion of the 
public good. The last years of his life were spent 
at Paris. Borchard’s published works are: “Com. 
mentaires Historiques, Critiques et Pratiques sur la 
Suette," Paris, 1856; “L’Hygitne Publique chez les 
Juifs, son Importance et sa Signification dans I His- 
toire Générale de la Civilisation,” gb. 1865; "Etude 
sur le Mecklenbourg et sur la Question Allemande," 
ib. 1867; “Intolévance et Persécutions Religicuses,” 
ib. 1868. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Israélites, 93d year, p. 412. .. 

S. MK. 

BORCHARDT, BRUNO: German physicist 
andauthor; born at Bromberg Nov. 17,1859. Edu- 


cated at Berlin, where he graduated as Ph.D., he 


was appointed high-school teacher; but on account 
of his socialistic convictions was compelled to resign 
his position. He then turned to journalism and be- 
came a prolific contributor to the daily press, popu- 
larizing physical and chemical problems, and report- 
ing on discoveries, inventions, and the general 
progress of science. He has published three seien- 
tific treatises: “Das Hohenmessen mit der Baromo- 
ter," “ Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre, " 1889; * Grundriss 
der Physik,” 1892, second ed., 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kiirschner, Deutscher Literatur-Kalender, 


D 


s. M. B. 


BORCHARDT, FELIX: German painter; 
born in Berlin March 7, 1857; studied at the Berlin 
Academy and with Max Michael; traveled exten- 
sively in Italy, France, Holland, and Spain, remain- 
ing five years in Spain. He is now (1902) a resident 
of Dresden in Saxony. 

Borchardt has been very successful in portrait- 
painting and in depicting scenes from nature. His 
best-known work is “Die These,” a painting of 
colossal size. which represents several Neapolitan 
monks engaged in theological controversy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Künstler der Gegenwart, in Spemann's 
Goldenes Buch der Kunst, No. 1140, Berlin, 1901. —— 
S. A. M. F. 
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BORCHARDT, KARL WILHELM: German 
mathematician; born Feb. 22, 1817, at Berlin; died 
there June 27, 1880. He studied from 1839 to 1848 at 
Konigsberg, where J acobi exerted a great influence 
on him. He passed the winter of 1846-47 at Paris, 


where he continued his mathematical studies under 
Lionville; and in 1949 he became privat-docent at 


the University of Berlin. In 1856 the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences elected him a member. After the 
death of Crelles, Borchardt became editor of the 
“Journal für die Reine und Angewandte Mathe- 
matik.” A complete edition of his works was pub- 
lished by the Berlin Academy of Sciences under 
the direction of G. Hettner, Berlin, 1888. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Ko nversations-Lexikon, 1897. 


BORDEAUX: In medieval times capital of 
Guienne; to-day, of the department of La Gironde, 
France. It derives its name from Bourdelois, the 
district in which it is situated. 

According to a legend, the Jews settled at Bor- 
deaux shortly after the destruction of the Second 
Temple, and it 
isalso said that 
a considerable 
number of them 
settled. there in 
the sixth and 
seventh centu- 
ries, because of 
the commercial 
advantages of 
the city. Under 
Louis le Débon- 
naire they were 
allowed to trade 
freely (828). 
They had their 
own administra- 
tive and judi- 
cial systems and 
officials. 'The 
slave traffic, 
however, in 
which many | Furze ge |s.D- x 
Jews were con- Fora Bassa eye Judaica 
cerned, was in- | 
terdicted by Lf 
royal decree in a f) o s 
829; and from ees es] 
this period the t —JH 1 
baptismal rec- 
ords contain no 
entriesofconver- 
sions to Christi- 
anity made among the slaves of the Jews. In 848 the 
Jews were aecused of having delivered Bordeaux to 
the Normans to be pillaged and destroyed. The 
Normans were said to have entered the city by 
means of the “Rue Juifve," a street which was not 
inthe Jewish quarter. Again the bigoted populace 
opposed the Jews, and accused them of appealing 
to the Saracens for the purpose of laying waste the 
cities and lands of the south. There is no proof to 
sustain either of these charges. 
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Plan of the Northwest Section of the City of Bordeaux, About 1450, Showing the 
“Rua Judaica" and the Jewish Quarters Outside the City Walls. 


(After Leo Drouyn’s ** Plan de Bordeaux.) 
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The first definite evidence of Jews in Bordeaux is 
found in a deed of 1077, where mention is made of 
the *Montemque Judaicum," residence of the Jews 
in the suburb of Saint-Seurin, with the church of 
Saint Martin as center. There was also a “Porta 
Judaica," a “Rue du Petit Judas," or “Puits des 


Juifs," and a “ Rue Judaique.” the last still existing. 
The dwellings of the Jews were extra muros at this 
period. A chronicle of the year 1273 mentions them 
as continuing their residence in Saint-Seurin. “Rue 
Caphernam” was then the main street in the J ewish 
quarter. 

In this early period the Jews enjoyed comparative 
freedom, though the practise of usury was on sev- 
eral occasions (1914, 1919) forbidden. The city of 

Bordeaux was under English (Ange- 

Early vin) dominion; hence the decree of ex- 
Traces. “pulsion promulgated by the king of 
France in 1082, and the permission ac- 

corded Christians to repudiate debts due to the Jew- 
ish merchants (1182), did not affect the Jews of Bor- 
deaux. Certain taxes were imposed. Thus, about 
1150 the Jews paid the archbishop of Bordeaux a 
poll-tax of eight 
livres, being 
considered an 
estate in mort- 
main. The 
English kings 
sought to con- 
firm the Jews in 
their ancient 
privileges; but 
the persecutions 
instituted by 


royal agents 
were indeed 
cruel. 


Persecution of 
the Jews was in- 
terdicted by Ed- 
ward I. of Eng- 
land May 28, 
1275, but broke 
out anew under 
Edward II. The 
repressive meas- 
ures of Philip 
Augustus of 
France (1198) 
had, of course, 
no application 
to the Jews of 
Bordeaux. It is 
claimed that the 
persecutions at- 
tempted in 1316 and 1818 aroused the Pastouraux, 
who committed outrages all over southern France 
and northern Spain. Edward III. granted the 
Jews complete freedom of travel and trade in 
the beginning of his reign. Several Jewish mer- 
chants, however, were banished at this time ow- 
ing to the jealousy and hatred displayed by Chris- 
tian merchants toward their Jewish competitors. 
The Jewish community was recognized as such 


and had been incorporated as * Communitas J udæ- 
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orum Vasconim." When the edict of Charles VI. 
was promulgated (Sept. 17, 1894), expelling all 
Jews from France, the Bordelais were not yet 
under French dominion; and when these came 
within the purview of Charles VII.’s enactments 
(1454), their position remained unchanged, al- 
though the Jews completely lost their identity as 
such. They were legally accepted as residents of 
Bordeaux, but not as Jews. Louis XI. (1462), rec- 
ognizing the value of Jewish enterprise, but disre- 
garding what was an open violation of the decree 
of expulsion, ameliorated the condition of the Jew- 
ish merchants. 

When the Jews were banished from Spain (1492) 
and Portugal (1496), the Jewish population at Bor- 
deaux increased, for the refugees fled to the cities 
of southern France. No taxes had been paid by 
Jews as foreigners for some ycars, by virtue of their 
position as “Christian” residents: They continued 
io reside at Saint-Seurin, and the cemetery was 
known from early times as * Plantey deus Judius." 
The Maranos, or New Christians, who came at vari- 
ous times from the Iberian peninsula (1496 to 1525), 
did not, as at Amsterdam, discard the forms of Chris- 
tianity at once and return to Judaism. Ancient 

statutes and more recent decrees forced 


Secret the Portuguese Jewsof Bordeaux into 
Jews. an anomalous position. As strangers, 


they had the right to settle and reside 
inthecity. They livedas Christians, were baptized, 
married, and buried in accordance with the rites of 
the Catholic Church, and were Jewish only within 
the four walls of their homes. Among the Jewish 
families (“Portuguese merchants,” as they were 
officially designated) who settled at Bordeaux at 
this time were those of Granolhas, Ram, Tarrégua, 
Milanges, Lisana, and Lopés, or Louppes. As physi- 
clans, lawyers, and scholars these settlers exerted 
such an influence on the life of the community that 
the “jurats” and Parliament advocated enrolling 
them as residents and often defended them from at- 
tack. They also influenced French life and letters; 
the mother of the celebrated Michel de MONTAIGNE 
was a member of the Lopés family. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Jews of Bordeaux were in reality a Marano commu- 
nity, the leaders of which were the members of the 
Govea familv, so often mentioned in the annals of 
the city. Until the middle of the century the exist- 
ence of the colony was dependent on the king's will. 
The letters patent granted by Henry II. of France 
Aug., 1550, established the community on a firm 


basis. The Portuguese of Bordeaux, 

Letters called *New Christians,” were given 
Patent of rights of residence and naturalization, 
1550. of property and traffic, in line with 


similar grants to other foreigners in 
the kingdom. In this connection the rich and 
learned Goveas rendered eminent services to their 
coreligionists. However, the Maranos aroused the 
envy of the Christians, and the populace treated 
them as secret Jews (“Juifs déguisés "), threatenin g 
to procure the withdrawal of their privileges and 
to have them banished from France. 
Despite these manifestations of ill will, the Mara- 
nos secured, Nov. 12, 1574, a confirmation of the 
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privileges of 1550 from Henry III. This decree, 
registered April 19, 1580, was procured through the 
instrumentality of the Marano merchants Diego 
Mendes Dias and Simon (Meir) Lameira. N otwith. 
standing these safeguards, the Parliament of Bor. 
deaux often came to the assistance of the Maranos, 
who were accused of Judaizing, to prevent their 
trading ventures from being restricted and their 
privileges from being curtailed. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
well-known Gradis family came to Bordeaux, and 
within one hundred. years from that time the 
Marano community comprised fifty to sixty families, 
The merchants, however, continued to molest the 
Jews, and in 1604 the earlier letters patent wore 
again confirmed and royal protection of Jewish 
rights and liberties (¢.¢., of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese settled at Bordeaux) decreed. This measure 
proved to be of no avail, and by chance only did the 
Jews at Bordeaux escape the effects of the decrec of 
expulsion of Louis XIII. (May 28, 1615), ordering 
all Jews to leave France within one month. The 
Bordelais Parliament came to the rescue of the Jews 
in 1625, when an embargo had been laid on all ves- 
sels in port. The Jews of this period enjoyed not 
only the protection of the Parliament and “ jurats,” 
but the favor of the queen, whose Italian physician, 
De Montalte, was professedly a Jew and interested 
particularly in the welfare of the Maranos at Bor- 
deaux. 

On Dec. 4, 1636, a census was taken at Bordeaux, 
which enumerated 36 families and 167 individuals, 
together with 93 paupers, resident in the Portuguese 
community and “faithful Catholics at the time." 
Of the heads of families five had been born in 
France and six naturalized. By an order of the 
council, Aug. 9, 1662, mauy of these were admitted 
to full rights as citizens of Bordeaux, The most 
prominent Portuguese families were those of Alvares, 
Cardozo, De Cisneros, Da Costa, Dias, Lacoste- 
Furtado, Lopés, Machado, Mendes, De Moura, Oli. 
veira, and Sasportas. 

In 1675, in consequence of the hatred of the other 
merchants, the Portuguese sought to leave Bor- 
deaux, and Nov. 20, 1684, many poor Jews (com- 
prising twenty-one families, the Lombresso, Cam- 
pos, and Monsanto, among others) were expelled 
from Bordeaux on the ground of trca- 

Under son to the king. This decree was an- 
Louis XIV. nulled Jan. 11, 1686, and from that 
date the French government tacitly 

accepted the Jews as residents of Bordeaux. The 
Jews of Bordeaux could not avoid paying the tax 
levied by the government of Louis XIV., and hence 
from 1686 were recognized as Jews. In 1656 there 
was one family of professing Jews there; in 1666, 
two; in 1676, nine; and in 1686, seventeen. "They 
continued to live outwardly as Catholics. In 1710 
the Jews were interred in the cemetery of tho 
Franciscans. Although numbering one hundred 
families, they had no public synagogues. The bap- 
tism of Jewish children ceased in 1797, as the rabbis 
openly performed the rite of cireumcision,celebrated 
the Jewish festivals, etc. After 1730, the Jews 
were not considered as “New Christians,” but were 
permitted to live openly as Jews, to own their ceme- 
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D 
tery, and to proselytize. In 1784 there were about 
951) Jewish (Portuguese and Avignonese) families at 
Bordeaux, numbering nearly two thousand individ- 
uals. In1781 David Gradis had been made a citizen. 
Louis XV. granted the Jews new letters patent 
(June, 1728), and shortly thereafter seven syna- 
coves existed (the public, the Avignonese, and five 
private; e.g., those of the Gradis and the Peixotto). 
Many of the Jews, howeyer, were converted to 
Christianity, and whenever privileges were granted, 
a heavy tax had to be paid. On various occasions 
the patriotic Jews lent large sums to thecity. About 
1735 Falcon and Attias were rabbis of the commu- 
nity. Jews from Avignon had settled at Bordeaux 
as carly as 1722. The letters patent of 1728 did not 
apply to them, and the Portuguese Jews looked upon 
the Avignonese as enemies whom they accordingly 
felt bound to suppress. They procured a decree of 
expulsion from the king in 1734, order- 


Avignon ing the Jews of Avignon to leave the 
Jews city within three days. Many pro- 
Expelled. cured a respite and were permitted 


to return. Certain occupations were 
closed to them; their.position and commerce Were 
regulated by enactments in 1789, 1740, and 1749, and 
the Dalpuget, Astruc, and Lange families were 
granted rights of residence. In 1752 another census 
of the Jews of Bordeaux showed that 1,598 Portu- 
guese Jews (327 families with 5 Jewish servants 
and 147 Catholic servants) and 848 Avignonese Jews 
(81 families with 11 Catholi¢ servants) had set- 
fed there. The Jews from Avignon were simply 
“tolerated.” The Portuguese Jews taxed all the 
Bordeaux wines used in the ritual, and, in order to 
extend the sale of wines, established many agencies 
in foreign cities. In Germany this tax was strenu- 
ously resisted, and in 1751 Rabbi Jonathan Eybe- 
schütz, who had come to Hamburg from Metz in 
1150, declared the Bordeaux “kosher” wines to be 
ritually impure. The tax had amounted to four 
francs per barrel; in consequence of the rabbi'sopin- 
ion this very profitable source of revenue to the 
Jews of Bordeaux was cut off, much bitter feeling 
between Germans and Portuguese was engendered, 
and the foreign agencies were discontinued. 
Meanwhile the trouble with the Jews from Avi- 
enon continued, and the various measures adopted 
by them to secure their rights and to regulate their 
commerce were opposed by the Portuguese Jews. 
The Avignonese Jews sought to gain representation 
on the council of elders; this was strongly combated 
by the Portuguese majority; and Isaac Pinto, who 
replied to Voltaire's anti-Jewish pamphlets and opin- 
ions, and Jacob Rodrigues Pereire, the first scientific 
instructor of deaf-mutes in France, were deputed to 
lay the grievances of the Portuguese Jews betore 
the king. In 1760 a congregational order decreed 
the expulsion of the German and Avignonese Jews 
from Bordeaux, since by the act of 1394 no Jews could 
settle in France, the Portuguese still being desig- 
nated as New Christians. The foreign Jews were 
reduced to beggary and ordered to leave within three 
days. Theroyal assent to this measure was obtained 
by Pereire May 18, 1763, although its provisions 
were never executed. The control of the commu- 
nity was vested exclusively in the Portuguese, the 


most prominent of the syndics of this period being 
members of the Peixotto, Gradis, Brandon, Furtado, 
and Pereire families. 

At various times during the period from 1720 to 
1775, the Jews of Bordeaux gave abundant proofs. 
of their loyalty to the ruling house. Whenever the 
king or queen was sick the Jews publicly prayed 
for his or her speedy restoration to health. Money 
was often subscribed for public use. In 1766 the 
Jews gave 1,000 livres for the rescue of the French 
Christians enslaved in Morocco, and in 1773 they 
served as soldiers on the Sabbath, by the special dis- 
pensation of two rabbis from Jerusalem, to quell 
riots in the city. In June, 1776, Jacob Rodrigues 
Pereire received letters patent from Louis XVI. for 

the Jews of Bordeaux, giving them 


Letters theright to settle not only in Guienne, 
Patent of but inany part of France, and to trade 
1776. throughout the kingdom. Moreover, 


all previous grants were confirmed. 
At this time the difficulties existing between the 
French and the Jewish laws of divorce and inherit- 
ance were obliterated by an adjudication reconci- 
ling divergent views, On June 9, 1782, the Jews of 
Bordeaux subscribed 60,140 livres for a ship of the 
line, which they presented to the king. They also 
paid 100,000 livres into the royal treasury for each 
series of letters patent granted them from 1550 to 
1776. 

At the time of the French Revolution five hun- 
dred Portuguese Jews resided at Bordeaux. These 
sought to be free and equal politically and socially. 
They asked for the recognition by the state of the 
Jewish religion, rites, and usages; and their dep- 
uties to the National Assembly, Lopés-Dubec, Fur- 
tado, Rodrigues, and David Gradis, labored actively 
in behalf of these petitions. Louis XVI. had re- 
pealed (1787) the Edict of Nantes; the National As- 
sembly drew up Aug. 4, 1789, an elaborate program 
of equal rights for all, which, however, refused to 
extend social and political equality to Jews, vouch- 
safing such only to non-Catholics “other than Jews” 
(Dec. 24, 1789). The Portuguese of Bordeaux pro- 
tested; they sought to unite all Jews in France in 
a firm union in order to obtain equal rights and 
privileges. This concert did not subsist for any 
length of time, and the Jews of Bordeaux appealed 
to the Christian deputies of the city to retain the 
privileges accorded them as New Christians. They 
pointed to the protracted duration of their residence 
in France, to the privileges of 1550, etc. Talley- 
rand, before whom they appeared, reported their 
cause favorably to the Assembly, which decided that 
the rights of the Jews as New Christians and as 
Frenchmen should not be curtailed (Jan. 98, 1790). 
The Jews of Bordeaux were thus the first to be 
admitted by law to the rights of French citizenship. 
From the privileges granted by the decree, the 
German and other French Jews were particularly 
excluded. 

From this time many Jews were elected to na- 
tional or municipal positions. David Gradis was a 
member of the third estate from Bordeaux. During 
the Reign of Terror the Jews fared well, though 


| many of their number, notably members of the 


Astruc, Azevedo, Erréra, Lange, Lopès, Pereire, 


Bordeaux 
Borek 
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Perpignan, Peixotto, and Raba families, were heavily 
fined and amerced of their goods. At Bordeaux only 
a single Jew, Jean Mendes, was guil- 
lotined; and Abraham Furtado was 
In 1806 the 


Under the 
Revolution the only one proscribed. 


and number of Jews at Bordeaux was 
Napoleon. 2,131, and the Bordelais took an active 


part in the several councils and the 
Grand Sanhedrin of Napoleon. There were nine 
Synagogues at this time, the chief families of the 
community being those of Gradis, Furtado, Raba, 
Fonseca, Peynado, and Cardozo, Abraham Furtado 
and Isaac Rodrigues represented the Jews of Bor- 
deaux at the Sanhedrin. 

Napoleon promulgated several restrictive meas- 
ures (March 17, 1808), but the Jews of Bordeaux 
were especially exempted, as there had been no 
complaints concerning them. In 1809, by the new 
laws relating to the Jews, Abraham Furtado was 
made chief rabbi of Bordeaux, and in 1814 Abra- 
ham Andrade succeeded him, The new synagogue, 
consecrated in 1812, was destroyed in 1872, and the 
present synagogue was erected, being inaugurated 
Sept. 5,1882. The community numbered such men 
of letters as Jacob Rodrigues Monsanto and Furtado 
among its citizens. Many of its members have been 
active in public life, in commerce, and in industry. 
The brothers Emile and Isaac Pereire were well- 
known financiers during the second empire. David 
Marx was chief rabbi from 1835 to 1864; he was fol- 
lowed by Simon Lévy and Isaac Lévy, the prcsent 
incumbent. The following charitable societies are 
to be found to-day (1902): Société de Guémilhouth- 
Hassadim, Société de Bienfaisance, Société des 
Dames de l'Humanité, Société des Dames de la Lar- 
gesse, and Ecole Oonsistoriale de Garcons. The 
community now (1902) numbers about three thou- 
sand individuals. Henri Gradis is president of the 
local consistory, and Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 
delegate to the central consistory in Paris. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deteheverry, L'Histoire des Juifs de, Bor- 

deaux. 1850; Théophile Malvezin, Histoire des Juifs à Bor- 
. deaur, Bordeaux, 1875; Arch. Isr. de France, Paris, ii. 659, 

vi. 898, xxxvi. 751 ; Grütz, Gesch. der J uden, vols. ix. and xi.; 
. Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 111; E. Gaullieur, in Rev. Et. 
Jttives, xi. 8; L. Cardozo de Bethencourt, tD. XX. 287; xxv. 
97. 235; A. Mary F. Robinson, in fortnightly Review, 
1892, lvii. 369; Michel, Histoire du Commerce à Bordeaux, 
li. 409 et seq., Bordeaux, 1867-70; Drouyn, Bordeaux Vers 
1450, Bordeaux, 1874 (Archives Municipales, tome complé- 
mentaire), giving an elaborate map showing the residence 
of the early Jews at Saint-Seurin: Livre des Bourgeois, in 
Archices Historiques du Département de (a Gironde, vol. 
xxxiii, Bordeaux, 1898, which gives the names of many Jew- 
ish residents of Bordeaux in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. J. Baurein, Variétés Bordeloises, ii. 207, lv. 52, 
Bordeaux, 1876; J. Rodrigues-Monsanto, Calendrier Hébra- 
ique (for fifty years), Bordeaux, 1814 ; Henry Lucien-Brun, La 

Condition des Juifs en France, pp. 16 et seg.. Lyons, 1900; 

Gratz, in Monatsschrift, xxiv. 447 et seg., 500 et seg., 556 ef 


seq. 
G. A. M. F. 


BORDERS: Ornamental designs surrounding 
printed pages. The first ornaments for title-pages 
consisted of arabesque borders with white fig- 
ures. They are found in books printed at Lisbon, 
1489-92, the plates of which, together with Elie- 
zer Toledano’s types, were subsequently taken to 
salonica, where they were used in the printing- 
establishment of Don Judah Gedaliah, who had pre- 
viously worked in Lisbon. A border of flowers and 
animals, similar to the border used in many of the 
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Naples prints, is found as early as the Tur Orah 


 Hayyim published at Leiria, 1495. "The borders in 


some editions of the Soneino press are artistically 
executed, as are those produced by the Gersonides 
at Prague; those of the prayer-book, Prague, 1527, 
and of the Pentateuch, Prague, 1530, are remarka. 
ble for their beauty. On the top of the title-page 
of the Tur Orah Hayyim, Prague, 1540, Moses ig 
represented with the tablets of the Law; below are 
two lions, a crown over a city gate (the coat of arms 
of Prague), and to the right and left Winged men 
with shields; in addition, a * David's shield ? on the 
right side and a ewer on the left. The same design 
is found in the Prague editions of the seventeenth 
century, | 

The style of printing current at Prague was taken 
as a model by the wandering printer Hayyim 
Schwarz in his editions made at Augsburg, 1533-48, 
and Heddernheim, 1546. Thus, the title-page of 
the Heddernheim Selihah is similar to the border of 
the Prague Haggadah of 1526; Adam and Eve sug- 
gest Dürer's female figures, but are not nearly so 
well modeled. Theinfluence of this Haggadah may 
also be seen in some editions printed at Cracow by 
Halicz in 1534. The title-page of Isserlein’s * Sha- 
‘are Dura” has a white arabesque border, and two 
angels with flute and drum at the top. Portals are 
most frequently used, being found on the first Bom- 
berg editions at Venice, and occurring as late as the 
nineteenth century, sometimes with straight, some- 
times with twisted, pillars. Hans Holbein, the 
younger, cut the title-border for Münster's Chaldean 
Lexicon, Basel, 1527, which resembles the border of 
the “ Abkat Rokel," Augsburg, 1540. The border to 
Boeschenstein’s Hebrew grammar, Augsburg, 1514, 
was formerly erroneously ascribed to Dürer. The 
title-borders of the Midrash Tanhuma (Verona, 1595) 
and of some of Foa's publications at Sabbionetta—for 
example, “ Mirkebet ha-Mishneh ?— deserve special 
mention among those produced in the sixtcenth cen- 
tury. Some editions made at Amsterdam, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, and Prague during the seventeenth 
century have as an ornament on the title-page an 
cagle, on the wings of which Jacob's entry into 
Egypt and his meeting with Joseph are represented. 
The book “Bet Levi" and some others printed at 
Zoikiev in 1782 have a border surprisingly elaborate 
for that establishment. Sulzbach editions of the 
Mahzor frequently have rich title-page ornaments, 
Moses and Aaron with two angels above them are 
seen in the editions of Zolkiev, 1764, and in many 
from Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Amsterdam. 

Borders from non-Hebraic books were frequently 
borrowed foreditions produced at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in the eighteenth as well as in the nineteenth 
century and at the present timo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider and Cassel, in Erseh and Gru- 

ber, Licyc. ii. 25 ct seq., 28. 

J. A. F. 

BOREK: Town in the district of Koschmin, 
province of Posen, Germany. So long as the city 
was under the domination of the Church, Jews were 
not permitted to settle there; but they were granted 
this right by the Polish proprietor Von Nyeswas- 
dowski when it came under his administration dur- 
ing the middle of the eighteenth century. In the 
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SONCINO BORDER. 
(From the title-page of “ Sefer Yehoshua,” printed by Soneino, In the collection of Hon. Mayer Sulzberger.) 


Borerim 
Borne 


year 1798, when Prussia took possession of Borek, 
there were already 448 Jews there, who maintained 
a synagogue—which was replaced by a new one in 
1857—as well as a cemetery. At the present time 
(1902) the Jewish population of Borek numbers only 
150 souls, out of a total population of 2,000. 

Borek is the birthplace of Elias Guttmacher, 
known by the name * Grützer Raw." 


D. M. L. B. 


BORERIM: Name of electorsof a congregation, 
and applied particularly to the five distinguished 
representatives of the community in the old * kahals ” 
(governing boards) of the Jews in Poland and Lith- 
uania. The borerim were chosen by nine sworn 
mandatories, who were elected by ballot from amon g 
the tax-paying members of the community. The 
function of the borerim was to elect and appoint 
the aldermen of the kahal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Dubnov, Istoricheskiya Soobsheheniya, in 
Voskhod, 1897, iv. 93. 
H. R. 


BORGER or BURGER, SOLOMON BEN 
DAVID COHEN: Cabalist: lived at Zülz, Prus- 
sia, in the seventeenth century; corrector of the 
press in the printing-house of Shabbethai Bass at 
Dyhernfurth. He published (Amsterdam, 1688), 
With additions of his own, the cabalistic commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, “ Pa‘aneah Raza” (The 
Revealer of the Secret), compiled in the thirteenth 
century by Isaac ha-Levi ben Judah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1127: Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. i. 187. 
K. I. BR. 


BORIS, MOSES: French colonel; born in the 


department of Meurthe in 1808; died in Paris June - 


18, 1884. At the age of twenty-six he entered the 
military school of Saint-Cyr, and upon his gradua- 
tion was appointed tutor, : gradually rising to the 
rank of captain. He so distinguished himself in the 
suppression of the Paris riots, J une, 1848, that he 
Was appointed chief of battalion. In the Crimean 
and Italian wars he took an active part, and was 
promoted to the rank of colonel in 1861. He later 
became officer of the Legion of Honor, and was 
placed on the retired list in 1868. Boris always 
took a lively interest in everything relating to 
Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Isra(lites, J uly 24, 1881, p. 237. 

S. M. K. 


BORISOV: Town and district in the government 
of Minsk, Russia; situated ona peninsula on the left 
bank of the Beresina, about fifty miles from the cap- 
ital. The Jewish population (1900) of the town was 
over 10,000 in a total of 18,348; of the district it was 
14,802 in a total of 158, 662. 

The Jewish community of Borisov dates from the 
sixteenth century, and was at one time considered 
one of the important communities of Lithuania. 
The Jewish merchants of the city carried on a large 
trade with Riga in grain and lumber by way of 
the Düna river, and with South Russia by the 
Dnieper. In 1812, durin g the disastrous passage of 
the Beresina by the French army, the Jews showed 
their patriotism toward the Russian government 
by voluntarily building a bridge, which was of great 
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service to the Russian army, and by erecting at their 
own expense a hospital for wounded and sick sol. 
diers. For this they received the grateful acknowl- 
edgment of Emperor Alexander I. Since the eon. 
struction of the Moscow-Brest railroad the business. 
of Borisov has declined rapidly, and the Jewish 
community is becoming impoverished. The city 
contains nine houses of prayer, two for Mitnagdim 
and seven for Hasidim; two publie and seven private 
Hebrew schools, a Talmud Torah, a free loan asso- 
ciation, a hospital, a home for the poor, and an ele- 
mentary trade-school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedieheski Slovar, s. v., Keneset 
ha-Gedolah, i. 26-82, Warsaw, 1890: Bogdanovich, Istoria 
Aleksandra I. iii., passim, St. Petersburg, 1869 ; Mandelkern, 
Dibre Jeme Russia, iii. 93, Warsaw, 1875. 

H. R. M. R. 


BORISPOL: A village in the district of Pereya- 
slav, government of Poltawa. Its population of 
10,000 embraces about 1,000 Jews. Of the latter, 
157 are artisans. Instruction in the Talmud Torah 
is imparted to 114 Jewish children, the remainder 
attending five elementary schools. From 1648 to 
1649 many Jewish families were killed in Borispol 
by the Cossacks under Chmielnicki., 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Statistics gathered by the Jewish Colonization 
Association ; Regesty à Nadpisi, etc., No. 924. 
H. R. S. J. 


BORKUM, KALMAN BEN PHINEAS 
SELIGMAN: Court Jew of Duke Peter Biron of 
Courland; born in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; died at Mitau in 1828, on the same day that his 
brother Simson died. Owing to the influence of the 
Borkum brothers, Jews were permitted to settle 
permanently in Mitau, to organize themselves into 
a community, and to engage in trade and. handi- 
crafts within the dukedom of Courland. In 1775 
the Jews of Mitau were permitted to send their chil- 
dren to a gymnasium called the Academic High 
School. In 1784 Kalman Borkum erected, at his 
own expense, a Synagogue and all the other build- 
ings necessary for the Jewish community. See 
CoURLAND; MITAU, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in Liv- 
und Kurland, p. 26, Mitau, 1853. 
H. R. 


BORN, GUSTAV JACOB: German histologist 
and medical author; born at Kempen, province of 
Posen, Prussia, April 22, 1851. Hereceived hisedu- 
cation first at the gymnasium of Görlitz, Prussian 
Silesia—where his father practised as a physician 
and held the position of Kreisphysteus (district phy- 
sician)—and afterward at the universities of Breslau, 
Bonn, Strasburg, and Berlin, graduating as physi- 
cian from Breslau in 1876. In the same year he was 
appointed assistant prosector and privat-docent at 
the University of Breslau, and in 1877 prosector. 
In 1886 he was elected assistant professor, and in 
1898 professor of histology and comparative anat- 
omy, at the same university, receiving the Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle of the fourth class in the 
latter year. 

Several technical inventions, as well as new meth- 
ods in the field of microscopy and embryology, have 
made Born's name prominent. Well known among 
ihese js à method for reproducing and plastically 
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enlarging small anatomical and embryological ob- 
jects, which was described in “ Zeitschrift für Wis- 
conschaftliche Mikroscopie," vol. v. 

Born has written about fifty essays and works 
pertaining to his specialty, among which are: 
"Ueber das Extremitütenskelett der Amphibien und 
Reptilien ? ; * Ueber die Nasenhóhle und den Thriinen- 
nasengang bei Allen Wirbelthicrea von den Am- 
phibien Aufwürts" (this series of articles is pub- 
lished in Gegenbauer's * Morphologisches Jahrbuch, 4 
vols. i.-vii.); “ Beiträge zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
deg Süugethierherzens," in “Archiv für Mikrosco- 
pische Anatomie,” vol. xxxii. ; * Ueber die Derivate 
der Embryologischen Schlundbégen und Schlund- 
spalten bei Süugethieren," 2d. 1889; “ Beiträge zur 
Bastardirung Zwischen den Einheimischen Amei- 
senarten," in Pfliger’s “Archiv für die Gesammte 
Physiologie," 1883; “ Biologische Untersuchungen,” 
part 1: “Ueber den Einfluss der Schwere auf das 
Froschei,” in “Archiv für Mikroscopische Ana- 
tomie,” 1889; “Biologische Untersuchungen,” part 
2: “Weitere Beiträge zur Bastardirung Zwischen 
den Einheimischen Ameisen,” 7b. 1886; “Ueber 
Druckversuche an Froscheiern,” in “ Anatomischer 
Anzeiger," 1893, viii,. Nos. 18, 19. His most impor- 
tant work, however, is * Ueber Verwachsungs- Ver- 
suche mit Amphibienlarven,” Leipsic, 1897. ^ 

S. F. T. H. 

BÖRNE, KARL LUDWIG: German political 
and literary writer; born May 6, 1786, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main; died in Paris Feb. 12, 1837. The 
family name was Baruch, and he received the name 


of Loeb, both of which he afterward changed... Both - 


his grandfather and his father, Jacob Baruch, were 
engaged in business, and employed as fiscal and 
purchasing agents for the government. Loeb and 
his two brothers were taught at home by a private 
tutor, one Jacob Sachs. When Sachs had done 
what he could for young Borne, the latter came 
directly under the private tuition of Rector Mosche 

of the gymnasium. 
At fourteen years of age Bórne went to the newly 
established institute of Professor Hetzel in Giessen, 
with the idea of preparing for a med- 


Early ical course, and remained there about 
Years.  ayear. His father arranged with Dr. 


Marcus Herz, the celebrated physician 
in Berlin, whose home was an intellectual center 
that attracted such men as Humboldt and Schlegel, 
to receive Bórne as a resident pupil, and to guide 
him in his studies at.the clinics. "The youth of 
sixteen fell in love with Henriette Herz, then in her 
thirty-eighth year, in the fulness of her beauty and 
the ripeness of her intellectual power. When her 
husband, the doctor, died in 1808, Bórne told her the 
story of his love; but, with the wisdom that was 
characteristic of her, she quieted his passion and 
soothed his anguish, and soon after he went to the 
University of Halle, where she secured for him a 
home in the household of Professor Reil, whose lec- 
tures he attended, as well as those of F. A. Wolf, 
Steffens, and notably Schleiermacher. The letters 
which Bórne wrote from Halle to Henriette Herz, 
together with selections from his diary relating to 
his association with her, were published as “ Briefe 
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des Jungen Börne an Henriette Herz,” 1861. The 
insight into the higher intellectual life of Berlin and 
Halle diverted him from his medical studies, and 
as the loss of its rights as a free- city by Frankfort 
and its domination by the French had resulted in 
securing civil rights for the Jews, Börne announced 
(1807) his intention to follow a public career. . 
Therefore he entered upon a course of legal, 
political, financial, and administrative studies at the 
University of Heidelberg. The result of his labors 
was that he secured in 1811 a clerical position in the 
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police bureau in his native city, but nót. before he 
had gone once again to Giessen to secure his degree 
as doctor of philosophy (Aug. 8, 1809) ; his disser- 
tation, “Ueber die Geometrische Vertheilung. der 
Staatsgebiete,” being published shortly afterward 
in Professor Crome's *Germanien? (vol. iii) In 
Hart's periodical, *Der Cameral-Correspondent, " 
there appeared in 1809 an article by Bórne, entitled 
* Von dem Gelde.” 

During the period of his service in the duca 
police bureau, he delivered a course of lectures in 
the Jewish lodge of Freemasons at Frankfort, under 
the title “Zur Aufgehenden Morgenróthe," and be- 
gan his journalistic career, in its political phase, by 
contributing a series of short anonymous articles to 
the * Frankfurter Journal," in which he sought to 
arouse the Germans to a sense of the ignominy of 
submitting to the French invasion, and by this 
means helped in awakening the old Teutonic spirit. 
In 1815, after the downfall of Napoleon, there set in 
that long night of political reaction in Germany, 
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Borodavka 
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which continued until dawn began to break in 1848— 
that epochal year ushered iu by “ Young Germany ” 
which was the fruit of the toils of Borne and Heine. 

These thirty-three years were indeed years of 
political torpor and of domination of bureaucratic 

tyranny. Patriots like Moritz Arndt 

f Young and Otto Jahn were indicted for high 
Germany." treason; those who had most capably 

labored for the reorganization of Prus- 
sia were no longer heeded or needed in the service 
of the state; university students were imprisoned en 
masse for the niost trivial offenses; allof the wri- 
tings of Heine were interdicted; scholars like the 
brothers Grimm, Gervinus, and Dahlmann were dis- 
missed from their chairs in the university; and the 
censor was the most potent influence in literature. 

When the Jews of Frankfort were relegated to 
the “Judengasse,” the difficult problem was pre- 
sented of what was to be done with Bórne, the only 
Jewish official in the service. Every trick and de- 
vice was resorted toin order toinduce him to resign, 
but he refused; so at last but one course remained 
open, and he was dismissed. What Borne felt at 
this time can be well discerned from a perusal of the 
satirical sketch “Jews in the Free City of Frank- 
fort" in “Fragmente und Aphorismen ” (“ Gesam- 
melte Schriften,” ed. 1840, vol. iii) At the request 
of the Frankfort congregation he prepared a mono- 
graph entitled “Aktenmiissige Darstellung des 
Bürgerrechts der Israeliten in Frankfurt,” and two 
pamphlets, " Für die Juden" and “Die Juden und 
Ihre Gegner," the latter of which was written at the 
suggestion of his father, by whom, however, it was 
suppressed on account of its bitterness. 

And yet on June 5, 1818, Loeb Baruch went to 
Ródelheim and was baptized by Pastor Bertuch as 
& convert to the Lutheran Church; assuming the 
name of "Karl Ludwig Bórne." "That he had be- 
come estranged from the ceremonial 
observance of Judaism was generally 
known, but nothing of his previous 
career, nor indeed anything in his life 
after baptism, would have led any one to believe 
that he had become a Christian. 

In 1816 he began the publication of the periodical 
" Die Wage," which at once elicited wide-spread at- 
tention and admiration. He contributed articles of 
the most diversified character on literature, art, soci- 
ety, the drama, and, of course, politics. His dra- 
matic criticisms, however, created the greatest sen- 
sation. An echo of the consideration given to the 
magazine by the learned circles is recorded in a 
letter by Rachel, in which the writer can hardly 
find adequate terms in which to express her appre- 
ciation. She afterward became a contributor to 
“Die Wage.” In 1819 Borne also assumed editorial 
charge of the “Zeitung der Freien Stadt Frankfurt.” 
His experiences with the censor were, however, of 
such a constantly unpleasant nature that he gave 
up the struggle after four months of endurance. 
He took his revenge, however, on his antagonist by 
writing his “Denkwiirdigkeiten der Frankfurter 
Censur.” 

It was about this period that there began the 
platonic relations of Borne with Madame Wohl, with 
whom he had become acquainted several years 


His 
Baptism. 


- before, which continued until his death. She aided. 


encouraged, and inspired him in his work; nursed 
and tended him during the years preceding his 

death. 
In 1840 Heine, in his post-mortem criticism * Ueber 
Ludwig Bórne," referred insinuatingly to the rela- 
tions that subsisted between the de- 


Relations parted and Madame Wohl, who in the 
with mean time had married one Solomon 
Jeanne Strauss. The latter challenged the 
Wohl. poet, and after the duel Heine sent a 


letter to. Dr. Wertheim, which was 
published in the “ Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
in which he retracted the insinuations and declared 
them to be based on erroneous and groundless as- 
sumptions. This letter is to be found as a prefatory 
note to the Bórne monograph in Heine’s works. 
Before leaving Frankfort for Paris in 1821, Bórne 
wrote his celebrated * Monographie der Deutschen 
Postschnecke." This is one of the finest specimens 
of sustained humor in the German language, and 
with his "Esskünstler" indicates the high-water 
mark of his work in this direction. The letters 
whieh he wrote during this period (1819 to 1899) 
constitute the bulk of the publication * Nachge- 
lassene Schriften," Mannheim, 1844-50. 
It was at about this time that his father, solicitous 
as ever for his son's welfare, used his influence with 
the high officials in Vienna to secure for Bórne the 
appointment as imperial councilor, a sinecure witli- 
out conditions or obligations, but with reasonable 
emoluments, Börne, however, would not accept 
the position. It is probable that the unpleasantness 
occasioned by this refusal led to his trip to Paris, 
where he remained but a short time, leaving there 
in the summer of 1822 to go to Heidelberg. At the 
latter place occurred the first of the hemorrhages 
that marked the beginning of the disease that was 
so soon to cut short his career. 
It was not until 1826 that he was actively at 
work again in Frankfort. He was now a regular 
contributor to Menzel's *Literatur- 


His Blatt" and Berty’s “Iris.” To this 
Peregri- time belongs his splendid eulogium 
nations. upon Henriette Sontag, the great opera 


singer, and the magnificent memorial 
address on Jean Paul Richter, delivered by Bórne 
in the Museum in Frankfort Dec. 2, 1825, and which 
is considered by many to be his masterpiece: it is 
certainly the ablest of his contributions to serious 
literary criticism. 

The winter of 1827 was spent in Berlin. In the 
following year Bórne went to Hamburg, and while 
there arranged with Campe for the publication of 
a collected edition of his writings, which thereafter 
appeared in eight volumes (1829-34), 

All this time, however, Borne was gradually get- 
ting worse in health. "Trying one after another of 
the various resorts, he finally spent the summer of 
1880 in Bad Soden, where there came to him the 
tidings from Paris of the Revolution of July. This 
fired his heart, and nothing would do but he must 
go to Paris himself to witness the realization of his 
dreams of liberty and republicanism. 

Here, besides his articles in French contributed to 
the " Reformateur," edited by Raspail, and editing 
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4 periodical of his own, “La Balance,” he began the 
publication of his famous “Briefe aus Paris.” Like 
Almost everything that Borne wrote, these letters 
are still of vital interest, even though they are al- 
most exclusively political. They are dominated, 
however, by the main object of preaching the doc- 
irine of human liberty, the theory of human equal- 
ity before the law, and the divine right of the 

republican form of. government. In 

«Briefe these letters, though they bristle with 

aus wit and teem with humorous touches, 

Paris.” his powers of invective, of pathos, of 

persuasion, are at their very highest. 
He lays bare with unsparing skill the manifold stu- 
pidities and tyrannies of the governing classes in the 
German fatherland that is so dear to him, and revels 
in the delights of the freedom to be enjoyed in 
France. The ideal that he strives for is a united 
Germany, freed from the bonds and shackles of 
medieval kingships, princeships, and lordships, liv- 
ing in close bonds of amity with France; and he 
indicates violent revolution to secure the rights of 
the people. 

It is easy to understand, considering conditions in 
Germany even to-day, seventy years later, what a 
furor these letters created. Periodicals were filled 
with controversial writings, and pamphlets and 
works were issued in quick succession controverting 
or defending the ideas of Borne; the most important 
being those of Meyer and Wurms of Hamburg, and 
Willibald Alexis, the novelist of Berlin. 

One of the bitterest of Bórne's critics, however, 
was the historian Menzel, who appealed to the baser 
sentiments of his readers by denouncing Bérne as 
unpatriotic, as being more of a Frenchman than a 
German, and as loving France better than Germany. 
To him Borne addressed the last work that he pro- 
duced, the virulent controversial treatise ^ Menzel, 
der Franzosen-Fresser, Paris, 1896." 

The long and severe illness of which he was the 
victim at last overcame him, and he died, as stated, 
on Feb. 12, 1837. He was buried at Pére Lachaise, 
Wenedey and Raspail pronouncing the last words 
over his grave. The spot is marked by a statue ex- 
ecuted by the sculptor David, which, besides the 
head of Borne, bears a relief representing France 
and Germany extending their hands to each other 
under the blessing of Freedom. The best portrait 
of him is that by Moritz Oppenheim. 'The house in 
which he was born bore, until it was demolished, a 
memorial tablet. In 1842 there appeared in Paris 
* Fragments Politiques et Littéraires ” from Bórne's 
writings, with a prefatory note by M. de Cormenin. 
As late as 1862 there was published at Hamburg 
a new complete edition of his works in twelve 
volumes. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gutzkow, Borne's Leben, 1840; Heine, Ueber 

Borne, 1840; Riesser, Borne und die Juden, Altenburg, 

1831; Holzmann, L. B. (1888); Joh. Proels2, Das Junge 

Deutschland, 1892. i » 
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BORNSTEIN, ARTHUR: German author; 
born at Breslau March 23, 1867; studied at Breslau, 
Berlin, and Bern; and passed the state examination 
in Berlin in 1888. He adopted the profession of 
dental surgery, but devoted himself as well to liter- 
.ature. A volume of his short stories was published 


Borne 
Borodavka 


under the title ^ Klippen,” at Berlin in1894. Inthe 
following year appeared his drama, “Der Theater- 
arzt.^ He has since published a number of short 
stories, humorous sketches, learned articles, and 
poems. His “ Vergnügte Geschichten” was pub- 
lished in 1900 (Hinrichs, “ Biicher- Verzeichnis ”). 
He is a member of the Deutsche Schriftsteller- 
Genossenschaft. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Berlin. 
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BORNSTEIN, PAUL: German author; born 
in Berlin April 8, 1968; educated in and graduated 


from the university in that city, receiving the degree - 


of doctor of philosophy. He has since lived in the 
German capital. His first published work was the 
«* Memoiren des Cagliostro,” Berlin, 1892, which was 
one of the volumes of the “ Memoiren-Bibliothek ” 
(in 15 vols.). This was reprinted separately in 1894 
under the title “Abenteuer des Geistes." In 1896 
his novel, “ Aus Dämmerung und Nacht,” was pub- 
lished. In the same year he founded the * Monats- 
schrift für Neuere Litteratur und Kunst, ” which he 
edited and to which he contributed, besides a num- 
ber of literary reviews and poems, the following 
essays: “Vom Weibe," “ Boulevard-Hellenismus, " 
« Rin Satirisches Capriccio,” “Die Eheim Modernen 
Roman," * Maurice Maeterlinck," “ Y vette Guilbert.” 
The first number of the *Monatsschrift " appeared 
in Oct., 1896; and with the issue for Sept., 1898, the 
publication was discontinued. 

In 1899 appeared his critical work, “Die Dichter 
des Todes in der Modernen Litteratur, ” and his * Ge- 
sammelte Essays”; and in the following year. his 
monograph on Maeterlinck was republished. He 
has also translated a number of works from the 
French; among others, from Jeanne Marni: “ Pariser 
Droschken,” “So Sind Nun die Kinder,” * Gross- 


stadtpfliinzchen,” and “ Die Memoiren des Herzogs 


von Lauzun." 

The most important work with which Bornstein 
is identified is the encyclopedic review of achieve- 
ments in every sphere of activity and thought in 
Germany. during the nineteenth century, the pub- 
lication of which, under the title * Am Ende des 
Jahrhunderts," was begun in 1898; Bornstein, as 
editor, being aided by a large staff of young and 
enthusiastic scholars notable in their respective 
fields of learning and research. To date (1902) there 
have appeared twenty-three volumes, the third of 
which, entitled * Juden und Judentum im Neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert," is à substantial contribution 
to Jewish literature and history, by 8. Bernfeld. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kürschner, Deutscher Literatur-Ralender, 

1901; Hinrichs, Bücher-Verzeichnis. 
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BORODAVKA, or BRODAVEKA, ISAAC: 
Lithuanian farmer of taxes and distillery privi- 
leges; lived in the sixteenth century at Brest- 
Litovsk. He is first mentioned in a grant issued by 
King Sigismund August, Jan. 1, 1560, to David 
Shmerlevich of Brest-Litovsk, and his partners, 
Isaac Borodavka and Abraham Dlugach, entitling 
them, for the term of seven years, to collect the duties 
on goods and merchandise passing through Minsk, 
Wilna, Novgorod, Brest, and Grodno. For this they 
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were required to pay into the royal treasury 6,808 
copes annualiy. During Easter of the following 
year Borodavka, among others, was granted the salt 
monopoly for seven years, and.several weeks later, 
on Saint Margaret's day (June.27), the king signed 


an edict permitting Borodavka.and Jacob Dlukgach. 
to build breweries in Byelsk, Narva, and Klescht-. 
scheli. They were to be sole brewers for these towns 
until Jan. 1, 1566, when the breweries built by. 
them were to be delivered to the king. They were 


also to pay into the royal treasury 60 copes each year. 

Borodavka and his partners were unpopular 
among their Polish competitors, who were covetous 
of the same “privileges”; and this enmity, fed and 
encouraged by race prejudice, was not slow in mani- 
festing itself in acts injurious to the Jews. On 
Sept. 10, 1565, David Schmerlevich and Isaac Boro- 
davka succeeded in wresting the lease holdings in 
Volhynia from the Christian farmers Borzobogaty by 
offering to the crown 600 copes a year in excess of 
the amount paid by the latter. One of the Borzo- 
bogatys and a certain Zagorovski appear as the 
principal witnesses in a claim preferred by Prince 
Yanush Andrushovich, bishop of Lutzk and Brest, 
against Schmerlevich and Borodavka for unlawfully 
collecting taxes from his subjects, the commoners of 
Torchin, Volhynia. 

Decrees were repeatedly issued by the crown ur- 
ging the subjects of the king to assist in every way 
the royal farmers of taxes and their “servants” in 
the collection of duties on goods and of royalties on 
distilleries. These decrees, or “ universals,” were 
invariably the reply of the crown to the complaints 
of Isaac Borodavka and other Jewish leaseholders 
that "goods were carried up and down the rivers 
Bug, Mukhavetz, Bobyer, and Narew," past the 
established custom-houses, and no duty paid. This 
mutual animosity led even to acts of violence. 
Abraham Dlukgach was mercilessly beaten and 
robbed by the “servants ” of the widow of Ivan Bogo- 
vitonovich Kozirutski. David Schlomich, “servant” 


of Schmerlevich and Borodavka, was cruelly beaten 


and robbed by the “servants” of Peter Chekhoski, 
another farmer of taxes. 

Very soon there were accusations of shedding in- 
nocent Christian blood. In Narva, Byelsk, and 
Rosokhi, “servants” of the tax-collectors were 
accused of murder. The most rigid investigation 
proved these accusations to be groundless: not, how- 
ever, before one of the accused had paid for them 
with his life. 

In the records for July 18, 1564, it is stated that 
the royal chamberlain, Andrei Rozhno vski, an eye- 
witness of the hanging of Bernat Abramovich at 
Byelsk, deposes that he had heard the doomed 
man solemnly declare (on the gallows), before the 
face of his God, that he had not killed any little girl 
at Narva, nor received any orders for assassination 
from his master, Isaac Borodavka: and that Yezoph, 
his comrade and companion in misfortune, then under 
arrest in the castle, was not guilty of the crime, but 
had made a confession of guilt to the authorities in 
the prison because he could not endure the torture 
of being burned with candles. He furthermore as- 
serted that their accusers desired thus to revenge 
themselves upon Borodavka. Thereupon King 
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Sigismund August, by special decree (1564), ordered 
that in the future all such accusations against the 
Jews should be laid before him for his personal 
examination, the accused in the mean time to be ex- 
empt from torture. 

Two years later Nakhim, another “servant” of 


Isaac Borodavka, and the subcollector of taxes in 
. Rosokhi, or Rososhi, was accused of the murder of 
& Christian child. A second decree of the king 


(1566), “entered on the records, required that all 
Jews accused of murdering Christians or of defiling 
the Eucharist should be brought to him for trial, 
and the accused were to suffer the penalty of the 
crime, in the event of their failure to prove the 
accused guilty, according to the accepted practise 
of legal procedure. Ten years later (1576) King 
Stephen Bathori confirmed the Jews, his subjects 
“who tarry in our dominions, the great duke- 
dom of Lithuania”), in the rights and privileges 
granted them by Sigismund August. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko-Yevretskt Arkhiv. ii., Nos. 72, 92, 140, 
etc.; Regesty, Nos. 514, 523, etc. MZ 
R Lo. 
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BOROFSEY, SAMUEL HYMAN: Bom at 
Wolkovyshki, government of Suvalki, Russian Po- 
land, April, 1860. He was educated in the schools 
of his native place, and afterward in the Jews’ Free 
School at Manchester, England, to which place he 
had been taken in 1874. In 1876 he was apprenticed 
to a cabinet-maker, and in 1879 removed to Boston, 
Mass., where his mother and the rest of his family 
had preceded him. 

Borofsky has been a justice of the peace since 
Sept. 15, 1891, a notary public since April 10, 1894, 
and was a member of the Boston city council in 
1898, and captain of the sixth company infantry, 
Massachusetts provisional militia, in 1898 and 1899. 
In 1900 he was elected a member of the Massachu- 
setts house of representatives. He drafted and as- 
sisted in the enactment of what is known as the 
"Five-Cent Ice Bill,” which compels ice-dealers, 
under penalty of $100 fine, to sell ice in five-cent 
pieces to all desiring such, thus conferring a great 
boon upon the poor in summer. 

In 1901 Borofsky presented a bill to exempt per- 
sons observing the seventh day of the week as the 
Sabbath from any penalty for keeping shops open 
or for performing secular business and labor on the 
first day of the week. "The bill was defeated in the 
house of representatives on April 12, but three 
days later it was reconsidered and passed. On being 
referred to the committee on j udiciary of the senate 
it encountered great opposition, and on May 29 the 
Senate rejected it by a vote of 21 to 8 (see * Boston 
Herald,” April 15, 1901; “Boston Globe,” April 26, 
1901; “Jewisg Comment,” May 10, 1901). 

Borofsky in 1899 organized and successfully es- 
tablished The Helping Hand Temporary Home 
for Destitute Jewish Children. He is a contributor 
on social and Jewish questions to several Boston 
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BOROWSKI, ISIDOR: Soldier under Bolivar 
y Ponte, and, later, a Persian general; born at War- 
Saw, Poland, 1808; killed at the siege of Herat in 


827 


1387, This military adventurer in Persia and Af- 
ghanistan was a Polish Jew who was reared in the 
United States, and who sometimes claimed to be the 
illegitimate son of Prince Radziwill by a Jewish 
mother, and at other times professed to be simply 
a Polish nobleman. He served under Bolivar, then 
under Mehemet Ali in Egypt, where in 1829 he 
supported himself by giving lessons in mathematics 
and in English. In 1891 he was in Bushire, Persia; 
and was afterward recommended by Sir John Camp- 
bell, the British minister, to Prince Abbas Mirza, 
the son of Shah Fath Ali, as a useful and talented 
man. Borowski developed great military abilities 
in the service of that warlike prince, and took for 
him the strong town of Cochan in Khorassan. Later 
he took the castle of Sarakhs and made prisoner the 
leader of the Turkomans. After the death of Abbas 
in 1838, Borowski gave most essential assistance to 
Abbas’ gon, Mohamed Mirza, and enabled him to as- 
cend the throne of his grandfather. The English 
were behind most of the military undertakings of the 
Persians in those days, and Borowski was looked 
upon as an English general, and even wore the uni- 
form. But he forsook. the interests of the British 
government and joined the Russian party in Persia, 
and was shot at the siege of Herat. His wife, a 
Georgian captive of war, received a pension from 
Mohamed Shah on account of her husband's dis- 
tinguished services. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos. Wolff, Narrative of a Mission to Bo- 


khara, pp. 138-140, New York, 1849: S. Orgelbrand, Encyklo- 
pedja Powszechna, ii., S.U., Warsaw, 1898. P W 
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BORROW. See COMMERCE AND TRADE. 


BORROWER (byw): One who receives, at his 
own request, the property of another, for free use, 
upon the agreement that it shall be returned to 
the owner (Kid. 47b). He is distinguished from the 
borrower of money, the “ loweh ” (mb), in that the 
latter need not return the property which he has 
received, but may return it in kind. 

The Biblical law concerning the liability of the 
'borrower (Ex. xxii. 19, 14; R. V., 14, 15) holds such 
person to the strictest accountability 
for the property borrowed. Inasmuch 
as it is given him at his request for 
use without pay, the law requires of 
him not merely the ordinary care that must be given 
to property in the hands of a bailee, but it holds him 
absolutely responsible for its return to the owner; 
and if it is lost by him or stolen from him, or if it 
consist in cattle which die while in his possession, 
he is not permitted to offer any defense to the claim 
of the owner, but must make absolute restitution. 

The Biblical law cites one exception to this gen- 
eral rule; namely, if the owner accompanies the 
property into the possession of the borrower, the lat- 
ter is not obliged to make restitution. Thus the 
Mishnah says, “If one borrows à cow and borrows 
or hires the owner with her, or if he borrows or 
hires the owner, and then borrows the cow and the 
latter dies, he is not liable; but if he borrows the 
cow, afterward either borrowing or hiring the owner, 
and the cow dies, he is liable” (Mishnah D. M. viii.). 
In the former case the decision is based on the fact 
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that the owner is with her at the time that she goes 
into the borrower's possession; in the latter case 

the owner is not with her at such time. 
The Talmudic law established several other ex- 
ceptions, based upon a proper interpretation of the 
Biblical text. Inasmuch as the prop- 


Talmudic erty was borrowed to be used, the bor- 
Ex- rower ought not to be held responsi- 
ceptions. ble for any depreciation in value, or 


for any damages which result to the 
property, from the legitimate use for which it was 
borrowed. Rab therefore decided that the borrower 
of the cow was not responsible for what in modern 
law would be called * reasonable wear and tear," or, 
as the Talmudic phrase more tersely expresses it, 
423N55 nono nno, “if she died from work." “Not 
only if she is wasted in flesh through labor, is he not 
liable, but if she dies from the labor, he is not liable, 
for the borrower may say, ‘I did not borrow her to 
seat her on a chair’” (B. M. 96b); and in a case 
where a man borrowed an ax which was broken 
whilein use, Rab decided that if the borrower could 
prove that he did not put it to any extraordinary 
use, he was not liable (B. M. 7.). 

Other exceptions whereby the borrower is released 
from making restitution are the following: If he 
borrows the article fora specific time, he is not liable 
for a casualty after the time has expired (B. M. 81a), 
although ordinarily he is responsible for the article 
until it has actually been returned to the owner 
(Mishnah B. M. -vili. 8). If he borrows an article 
and at the same time the other borrows an article 
from him, his responsibility is changed to that of a 
bailee for hire (B. M. 81b). Finally, he may make a 
special agreement with the owner of the article, re- 
leasing himself from liability (Mishnah B. M. vii. 
10). Unless a specific time has been fixed between 
the borrower and the owner, the borrower must re- 
turn the article as soon as he has ceased to use it 
(Maimonides, “ Yad,” She’elah, i. 5; Hoshen Mishpat, 
341, 1); and he has no right to loan the borrowed 
article to another (dò. 342, 1). 

The rights and liabilities of the borrower begin, 
first, when the object is actually taken into his pos- 
session by “drawing” it toward him, 
according to R. Eleazar: “As they de- 
creed ‘drawing’ for purchaser, so also 
they decreed ‘drawing’ for bailees"; 
and, second, when he has begun to use 
it. R. Huna said, “If one borrows 
an ax and splits wood with it, he has acquired it, 
and, if he does not split, he does not acquire it” (B. 
M. 99a). The liability of the porrower is limited 
only to the value of the injured property (B. M. 
04b); hence when a man borrowed an ax and through 
carelessness broke it, R. Kahana and R. Assi decided 
that he must return the pieces to the owner after 
they have been valued, paying an additional sum 
sufficient to cover the full value of the ax as he re- 
ceived it (B. M. 97a). l 

As the borroweris one of the four classes of bailees 
mentioned in Ex. xx. 7-15, the subject will be fur- 
ther elucidated by reference to articles BAILMENT, 
Hnuuxe, and Lerrixne. For borrower of money 
see LoAN and Interest. For borrower giving 
pledge see PLEDGE and MORTGAGE. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fad, She’elan, ch. l-ii; Hoshen Mishpat, 
ch. eeex1.-ecexlvii. E 
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BOSHAL (BOSTAL), MOSES BEN SOLO- 
MON DE: Turkish Talmudist and preacher of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote “Yismah Mosheh” 
(Moses Rejoices), a homiletie commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Smyrna, 167 9), which is now very rare. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 445; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
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BOSHETH (“shame,” “diserace”): Used con- 
cretely by the Prophets as “the shameful thing ” to 
designate the Baariw and theirimages, (See Hosea 
ix. 10 and Jer. iii. 24, xi. 18, where the word is par- 
allel with *the Baal? [compare Jer. iii. 24]. Later 
usage adopted the epithet to such an extent that 
“ Bosheth " became a sort of euphemism for “ Baal,” 
as is learned from the proper names “Ish-bosheth ” 
(with which Jastrow [see Bibliography] compares a 
Babylonian name, “ Mati-bashti ”) and “Mephibo- 
sheth,” the former being written “Esh-baal” in I 
Chron. viii. 88, ix. 89, and the latter occurring as 
" Meri-baal? in I Chron. viii. 84 and ix. 40. The 
manuscript of the Septuagint, known as 93 Holmes, 
has eioaa7, and the old Latin version has * Isbalem ” 
for “Ish-bosheth.” Soalso in II Sam. xi. 21, *Jerub- 
be[o]sheth " is given for “Jerubbaal.” 

The opinion now so prevalent that the name of the 
god Molech was changed from “Melek ” in imitation 
of the vowels of “ Bosheth " is not altogether accept- 
able. Itis possible to regard * Molech " as the reg- 
ularly formed Hebrew equivalent of ^ Malik," the 
name of an Assyro-Babylonian god (Rawlinson, 
“Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” iii 7, 
18), which is also a common epithet (* Decider ”) of 
several divinities. From this point of view the 
word is really a survival of the oldest form of 
“ Malk ” (“Melek”), king. Another explanation of 
“Bosheth,” proposed by Jastrow, makes the name 
the distortion of a deity who bore the name “ Basht ? 
or * Bashta.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: y 
Z. D. M. G. xv. 728-732; Wellhausen, Text der Bücher 
Samuelis, 1871, pp. 30 et seq., 153 et seq.; Stade, Geschichte, 
i. 260 ; E. Nestle, Israelitische Eigennamen, p. 120; Driver, 
Text of Samuel, pp. 186, 195, 279. The hypothesis as to the 
form " Molech ” is given in W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, 2d ed., p. 872, note. Compare on the whole subject, 
Jastrow, The Element Bosheth in Hebrew Proper Names, 
in Journal of the Soc. of Bibl. Lit. xi. 30. 

J. F. McC. 


J. JR. 


BOSKO, AGRON MACHIMOVITSCH. See 
LITHUANIA. 

BOSKOVITZ, WOLF: The first rabbi of the 
congregation of Budapest; died 1818. In 1787 the 
Jewish community at Pest was sufficiently large to 
rent a hall where divine services could be held, 
though all religious questions were at this time still 
submitted to Moses Münz in Buda. As Pest and 
Buda were not, however, at that time connected by 
a bridge, and as it became rather irksome, more par- 
ticularly during the winter, to cross the river to 
Buda whenever the rabbi there had to be consulted, 
ihe announcement that Boskovitz, who was well 
known as a Talmudist, -was to settle in Pest in 
1798 as rabbi was eagerly welcomed by the Jewish 
community of that city. But as Moses Münz vig- 


Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 259-483: idem, in 
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orously objected to the arrangement, Boskovitz wag 
compelled to leave Budapest in 1796. He also left 
Hungary, but returned in 1809 to Bony had, acting 
as rabbi there until his death. Boskovitz, who en- 
joyed great popularity as a rabbi, was the author 
of the following works, all of which were published 
posthumously: “Seder Mishnah ” (on Maimonides, 
Yad ha-Hazakah); “Mo’amar Esther" (sermons); 
and “Notes on the Talmud” (published in the 
. Vienna edition of the Talmud, 1830). Compare also 
" Ozar ha-Sifrut,” part 2, lii. 22. 

8. L. V. 


BOSKOWITZ: Town in Moravia, about 21 miles 
to the north of Brünn. It has one of the oldest and 
most important communities in the province, though 
in numbers it had dwindled to 1,967 Jewish inhabit- 
ants in 1880. Even in early times there was at 
Boskowitz a systematically organized model school, 
many pupils of which became famous. 

The most eminent person of Boskowitz was Dam- 
uel Levi Kolin, who wrote a commentary to the 
ritual codex “Magen Abraham,” and is generally 
known by the name of his work, * Mahzit ha-She. 
kel? The cabalist R. Nathan Adler must also be 
mentioned: he was elected rabbi of Boskowitz in 
1788. He was followed, later, by his pupil, Moses 
Sofer of Frankfort, who subsequently became rabbi 
at Presburg. Adlerintroduced the Sephardic ritual, 
abolished the piyyutim, and as a “Cohen” himself 
pronounced the “priestly benediction ” (* birkat 
kohanim") daily during the service. He was ar- 
raigned before the government by a farmer of the 
excise on account of his undue severity in insisting 
upon the minutest details of ritual observance in 
slaughtering animals for food, and had to leave 
Boskowitz, where his ideals were not acceptable. 
The scholars trained along the lines of the * Mahzit 
ha-Shekel” were too practical to follow his religious 
extravagances, and they embarrassed him by their 
acumen. J. B. Bloch of Hamburg, the author of 
the " Binat Yissakar," was also rabbi in Boskowitz; 
he likewise came in conflict with them. During a 
halakic discourse he was once pressed so hard by the 
turbulent arguments of the laymen that he angrily 
resigned his office in the midst of his discourse, 

Bloch was succeeded by Moses Prüger-Karpeles, 

the great-grandfather of A. Schmiedl and of Gus- 
tav KanrkELEs,. He resigned the rabbinate in Krem- 
Sier on account of a dispute with Raphael Kohn re- 
garding the pronunciation of the priestly blessing 
on the Day of Atonement. L. R. Beneth criticizes 
in a responsum the novella of Moses Karpeles, 
“Torat Mosheh Emet” (The Law of Moses Is 
Truth). Karpeles was succeeded by Abraham Plac- 
zek, who was appointed provisional district rabbi 
by the government. Placzek enjoyed universal es- 
teem on account of his kindness and peaceful dispo- 
sition. He died Dec. 10, 1884. The present in- 
cumbent is Dr. S. Funk. 

Boskowitz possesses several richly endowed foun- 
dations instituted by the family Low-Beer. 

D, A. F.-G. 


BOSKOWITZ, HAYYIM BEN JACOB: 
Palestinian author; lived about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote the * Toze'ot Hay- 
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yim” (Life’s Issues), a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Amsterdam, 1764, printed with the text), 
which deals chiefly with the moral precepts that may 
he drawn from the Bible stories. 


BipLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 344; Zedner, 
Cal. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 111. 
G. I. BER. 


BOSLANSKI (or BASLANSKI), YOM-TOB 
LIPMAN HA-KOHEN (B. Lipele Mirer): Rus- 
sianrabbi; born 1824; died in Mir, government of 
Grodno, Dec. 26, 1892. In his younger days he was 
rabbi in Khaslavich and other communities; but for 
the last eighteen years of his life he stood at the 
head of the Jewish community in Mir, and was rec- 
ognized as one of the greatest rabbinical authorities 
in Russia. He visited St. Petersburg several times as 
representative of the Jews. He was one of the first 
“Hobebe Zion," and sided with the rabbis who per- 
mitted the colonists in Palestine to work in * shemit- 
tah” (fallow year) and who prohibited the use of 
citrons (“etrogim”) from Corfu in Russia for the 
Sukkot festival. In 1889 Boslanski attempted to 
organize a society for the purchase of land and the 
foundation of a new colony in Palestine, and visited 
Paris to enlist the assistance of Baron Edmund Roth- 
schild in the project. | 

Boslanski is the author of a collection of responsa 
entitled * Malbushe Yom-Tob,” Wilna, 1881, with an 
appendix on the laws of contracts and of arbitration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, vi. 163: Ahiasaf for 5654, p. 297; 
Likkute Shoshanim (Straschun Cat.), p. 249, Berlin, 1889. 


L. G. P. Wr. 

BOSNIA: Province of the Balkan peninsula, on 
the frontier of Austria and of Montenegro. For- 
merly under Turkish rule, it came under the protec- 
tion of Austria by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 

According to some historians, the first Jews set- 
tled in Bosnia in 1575; Don Joseph Nasi and his 
aunt, Dona Gracia, using their influence with the 
sultan Suleiman the Magnificent to that effect. The 
inscriptions on some tombstones at Sarajevo, how- 
ever, bear the Jewish date of 5811, or 1551 C.E.; 
hence Jews were living in Bosnia thirty-five years 
before the date mentioned above. 

From a manuscript in the Mohammedan library 
at Sarajevo, written in Turkish, it is evident that 
thirty or forty Jews engaged in business at Bosna- 
Serai (the present Sarajevo) under the governor, 
Hadim-Ali-Bey, in the year 958 of the Hegira (1541 
c.E.) These merchants entered the country with- 
out their families and lived in a sort of caravansary, 
the majority being natives of Salonica. During the 
great religious festivals they returned home. When 
their number increased, the governor, Ghazi-Hassan- 
Pasha, ordered them to settle definitely in that region 
or to leave the country. Fearing the fanaticism of 
the populace, they sought refuge at Ragusa and in 
Hungary, which latter was thena Turkish province. 
Thence they sent representatives to Bosnia, with 
letters to the governor, in order to collect their out- 
standing credits. In 1614, when the ex-grand vizier 
of Constantinople, Baltaji-Mehmed-Pasha, was ap- 
pointed governor, he brought in his suite Naphtali 


Mandjor (Maggioro?), a rich Jewish banker of Con- | 


stantinople. The latter successfully interceded for 
the return of the Jews. Thirty families returned 
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immediately, but these lived scattered in various 
streets in Sarajevo. 
After much trouble the Jews in 1645 obtained 
permission from:the governor, Siavous Pasha (ex- 
grand vizier), to reside in a special quarter, about. 
2.000 square meters in extent; and thereupon they 
erected houses. In the center of this quarter, which. 
was named after the governor, a well was dug. 
Each Jew received a deed of ownership. A small 
annual tax of a few aspers (one asper = of a cent) 
was imposed upon them, to be paid to aneighboring 
mosque—a custom that still prevails. At the same 
time Suleiman the Magnificent granted them by 
firman the permission to establish à cemetery on a. 
hill named Verbania, the Jews being also required 
to pay for this privilege a tax for the benefit of an- 
other mosque of the city. In this way the Jews 
definitely established themselves in Bosnia; and in 
time they settled in other localities besides Sarajevo. 
In 1901, in a total population of 1,857,000, there 
were in the province about 7,500 Jews. Of these, 


4,000 lived at Sarajevo, 250 at Bosna-Brod, a similar 


number at Mostar (Herzegovina), and the remainder 
in small communities. The Jews of Bosnia, to 
which those of Herzegovina must be added, havean 
official representative at Sarajevo. "They have also 
an official organ, * La Alborada," written in Judeo- 
Spanish and in rabbinic characters, published 
at Sarajevo since 1901 under the direction of a 
committee of editors. See Mostar, SARAJEVO, 


TURKEY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dezobry and Bachelet, Dict. Francais d' His- 


tore et de Géographie; La Alborada, May, 1901, Nos. 16, 

D. M. Fr. 

BOSOR: 1. A city of Gilead, which Judas Mac- 
cabeus conquered (I Macc. v. 26, 36). It may be 
identified with the modern * Busr el-Bariri” (Buhl, 
* Geographie des Alten Palüstina," p. 958) 2. The 
Septuagint reading for Besor (I Sam. xxx. 9). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

BOSORA. See Bozran. 

BOSPORUS, CIMMERIAN: Name of the 
ancients for the strait of, Yenikale or of Theo- 
dosia; on the eastern coast of the Black Sea. The 
country on both sides of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
formed in ancient times the kingdom of Bosporus, ~ 
the latter name being the reading of the Vulgate for 
Sepharad (1155). Jerome adopted it from his Jewish 
teacher, who considered it to be the place to which 
Hadrian had transported the captives from Jerusa- 
lem. But Jewish communities existed in Bosporus 
long before the destruction of the Temple. King 
Agrippa L, in a letter addressed to Caius Caligula, 
speaks of the Jews established in the Greek colonies 
of Pontus (Philo, *Legatio ad Cajum ”). Among 
many Greek inscriptions unearthed in 1880 on the 
panks of the Bosporus, two are of especial interest 
for the history of the Jewish settlement in that 
Greek colony. One of these, found at Pantikapreum 
(the modern Kertch) and dated 377 of the Bosporian 
(81 of the common) era, is a declaration of the liber- 
ation by a Jewess named Creste of her slave Hera- 
clius. The deed is said to have been drawn up 
in the synagogue of Pantikapeum. The second, 
unearthed in Gorgippia and dating from 338 of the 
Bosporian (41 of the common) era, is indeed a pagan 
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daughter to Bostanai. But in that case it could 
have been only Calif Ali (656-661), and not Omar, 
who thus honored the exilarch (see * Ma'aseh Det 
David") It is known also that Ali gave a friendly 
reception to the contemporary Gaon Isaac (Sherira 
IL.'s “Letter,” ed. Neubauer, 2d. p. 95; Abraham 
ibn Daud, 7d. p. 62); and it is highly probable, there- 
fore, that he honored the exilarch in certain Ways as 
the official representative of the Jews. The office 
of the exilarch, with its duties and privileges, as 
it existed for some centuries under the Arabian rule, 
may be considered to begin with Bostanai, 
The relation of Bostanai to the Persian princess 
(called “Dara” in * Ma'aseh Bet David,” or “ Azdad- 
war” (Noldeke, “Isdundad ”), accord. 
The ing to a recently discovered genizah 
Dispute fragment, had an unpleasant sequel, 
Among His The exilarch lived with her without 
Heirs. having married her, and according to 
the rabbinical law she should previous- 
ly have received her “letter of freedom,” for, being 
a prisoner of war, she had become an Arabian slave, 
and as such had been presented to Bostanai. After the 
death of Bostanai his sons insisted that the princess, 
as well as her son, was still a slave, and, as such, 
was their property. 'The judges were divided in 
opinion, but finally decided that the legitimaie sons 
of the exilarch should grant letters of manumission 
to the princess and her son in order to testify to 
their emancipation. This decision was based on the 
ground that Bostanai had probably lived in legiti- 
mate marriage with this woman, and, although there 
were no proofs, had presumably first emancipated 
and then married her, Nevertheless, the descend- 
ants of the princess were not recognized as legiti- 


mate 300 years afterward (Hai Gaon, Le.) The 
statement in the genizah specimen (see bibliog- 


raphy below) is doubtless dictated by enmity to the 
exilarch; Abraham ibn Daud’s statement (l.c.) is 
contrariwise prejudiced in favor of the exilarch ; but 
compare genizah fragment published by Schechter 
in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiv. 242-246, 

The name “Bostanai” gave rise to the following 
legend: 'The last Persian king (Hormuzd), inimical 
to the Jews, decided to extinguish the royal house 

of David, no one being left of that 

Legends. house but a young woman whose hus- 

band had been killed shortly after his 
marriage, and who was about to give birth to a 
child. Then the king dreamed that he was in a 
beautiful garden (“bostan ?), where he uprooted tho 
trees and broke the branches, and, as he was lifting 
up his ax against a little root, an old man snatched 
the ax away from him and gave him a blow that 
almost killed him, saying: “Are you not satistied 
with having destroyed the beautiful trees of my - 
garden, that you now try to destroy also the last 
root? Truly, you deserve that your memory perish 
from the earth." The king thereupon promised to 
guard the last plant of the garden carefully. No 


inscription; but the Biblical name of God used at 
the head of it shows the influence exercised by the 
Jews upon their fellow-citizens. 

A quite recent discovery of Jewish Greek inscrip- 
tions was announced Jan. 12, 1901, to the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society. A young explorer, 
A. L. Pogodin, discovered and deciphered new in- 
scriptions in Kertch and other places in South Rus- 
sia, from which it is clearly evident that Jews set- 
tled in the Bosporus as early as the fourth century 
B.C., and were an important section of the Greek 
colony. They had their cemeteries, synagogues, 
and other communal institutions. In trade as well 
as in social life they mingled freely with the Greeks, 
as is evidenced by the fact that tho language of the 
inscriptions is Greek. Other inscriptions show that, 
in.the first century B.C., the Jews founded in the 
Bosporus a colony of theirown. In the inscriptions 
of the third century of the common era Jewish re- 
ligious symbols and sepulchral inscriptions are 
found. In the same century the Jews even took part 
in religious persecutions (“ Budushchnost," 1901, 
No. 8, p. 46). 

There are no records describing the condition of 
the Jewish communities before the occupation of 
Kertch by Russia under Peter the Great in 1771. 
It may be supposed that they escaped many mis- 
fortunes that befell their coreligionists in other Euro- 
pean countries where Christianity had established 
its dominion. At the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury the Jewish communities in the Bosporus were 
greatly increased by the arrival of many Jews from 
the Byzantine empire, who sought refuge from the 
persecutions of Emperor Leo. Toward the middle 
of the same century the Jews became practically the 


rulers of the country by the conversion to Judaism 
of Bulan, the king of the Chazars, Voncerning the 


history of the Jews of Bosporus from the time of its 
occupation by the Russians, see CHAZARS, CRIMEA, 
INSCRIPTIONS, and KERTCH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jerome, Opera, vi. 143: Latyschew, Inscrip- 
tiones Antique Orc Septentrionalis Ponti Euxini Græcæ 
et Latinc, 1890, ii., No. ö2; Ashik, Bosforskoe Tzarstvo, i. 


. 


92-93; Harkavy, Ob Yaeykye Y evreyev, ete., pp. 51-58 ; idem, 
in Ha-Karmel, iv., Nos. 31, 43; v., Nos. 2, 3, 9, 10; Sehürer, Die 
Juden im Bosporanisehen Reiche, in Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1897, pp. 200-225; idem, Gesch. 3d ed., 
lii. 18: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, dd ed., v. 188, 199, 


H. R. I. Br.—H. R. 


BOSTANAI or BUSTANAI CNINDIA): First 
exilarch under Arabian rule; flourished about the 
middle of the seventh century. The name is Ara- 
maized from the Persian * bustan " or “bostan ” (as 
proper name see Justi, *Iranisches Namenbuch,” 
p. (4). Almost the only exilarch of whom anything 
more than the name is known, he is frequently made 
the subject of legends. He was the son of the ex- 
ilareh Hananiah (compare ExrLAnCH) Hai Gaon, 
in “Sha‘are Zedek,” p. 8a, seems to identify Bostanai 
with Haninai, and tells that he was given for wife a 
daughter of the Persian king Chosroes II. (died 628), 
by the calif Omar (died 644). (See Rapoport, in 
“Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” x. 88; B. Goldberg, in “Ha- | one but an old Jewish sage was able to interpret the 
Maggid,” xiii. 863), Abraham ibn Daud, however, | dream, and he said: “The garden represents the 
in his “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ” (Neubauer's 4 Medieval | house of David, all of whose descendants you have 
Jewish Chronicles," 1, 64), says that it was tho last destroyed except a woman with her unborn boy. 
Sassanid king, Yezdegerd (born 624; died 051-652; | The old man whom you saw was David, to whom 
see Nóldeke, “Tabari,” pp. 3897 et seg.), who gave his you promised that you would take care that his 
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house should be renewed by this boy." The J ewish 
sage, Who was the father of the young woman, 
prought her to the king, and she was assigned to 
rooms fitted up with princely splendor, where she 
gave birth to a boy, who received the name “ Bos- 
tanai,” from the garden (“ bostan ”) which the king 

had seen in his dream. 
The figure of the wasp in the escutcheon of the 
exilarch was made the subject of another legend. 
The king had taken delight in the 


Bostanai clever boy, and, spending one day with 

at the him, saw, as he stood before him, a 
Court of wasp sting him on the temple. The 
the King. blood trickled down the boy’s face, 


yet he made no motion to chase the 
insect away. The king, upon expressing astonish- 
ment at this, was told by the youth that in the 
house of David, of which he had come, they were 
taught, since they themselves had lost their throne, 
neither to laugh nor to lift up the hand before a 
king, but to stand in motionless respect (Sanh. 93b). 
The king, moved thereby, showered favors upon 
him, made him an exilarch, and gave him the power 
to appoint judges of the Jews and the heads of the 
three academies, Nehardea, Sura, and Pumbedita. 


In memory of this Bostanai introduced a wasp into. 


the escutcheon of the exilarchate. The genizah 
fragment says that the incident with the wasp oc- 
curred in the presence of the calif Omar, before 
whom Bostanai as a youth of sixteen had brought a 
dispute with a sheikh, who filled his office during the 
exilarch’s minority, and then refused to give it up. 
Bostanai was exilarch when Persia fell into the 
hands of the Arabians, and when Ali came to Baby- 
lon Bostanai went to meet him with a splendid re- 
tinue, whereby the calif was so greatly pleased that 


he asked for Bostanai’s blessing. The calif. on learn- 
ing that Bostanai was not married, gave him Dara, 
the daughter of the Persian king, as wife; and the 
exilarch was permitted to make her a Jewess and to 
marry her legitimately. She bore him many chil- 
dren, but their legitimacy was assailed after their 
father’s death by the exilarch’s other sons (^ Ma‘aseh 
Bostanai," several times printed under different 
titles: see “ Benjacob," s.o.). This legend was made 
known only in the sixteenth century (compare Isaac 
AKRISH), but the Seder ‘Olam Zutta, composed in 
the beginning of the ninth century, drew upon the 
legends of the garden and the wasp (see MAR 
ZvTRA Íl). 

The name *Dara" for the Persian princess in 
Christian sources occurs also as that of Chosroes' 
daughter (Richter, & Argaciden," p. 554, Leipsic, 
1804, The legend glorifying Bostanai probably 
originated in Babylon, while the genizah fragment, 
branding all the descendants of Bostanai as illegiti- 
mate, being descendants of a slave and unworthy to 
fill high office, comes from Palestine. This latter 
view is of course erroneous, as may be gathered 
from Hai's remark, above mentioned, for the post- 
Bostanaite house of exilarchs was not descended 
from the princess. It is true, however, that the 
Bostanaites were hated by the scholars and the 
pious men, probably in part because Awan, founder 
of the Karaite sect, was a descendant of Bostanai 
(see Sherira's “Letter,” ed. Neubauer, i. 38). 


Benjamin of Tudela says that he was shown the 
grave of Bostanai near Pumbedita. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll's Jahrb. ii. 102-112; Gritz, Gesch. der 
Juden, 3d ed., pp. 118, 114, 347, 3879-384 ; Halevi, Dorot ha-Ris- 
honim, pp. 314, 815; JOSt. Gesch. der Israeliten, v. 228, 316- 
319; Lazarus, Die Hitupter der Vertriebenen, in prüll's 
Jahrb. x. 24-25, 114; Margoliouth, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xiv. 
303-307, giving a genizah fragment concerning Bostanai; Leh- 
mann, Bostenai (fiction), in his Aus Vergangenheit und Ge- 
genwart, ii. 1; translated into Hebrew under the same title 
by S. J. F. (Fuenn, Wilna, 1881): Fürst, in Orient. Lit. xii. 
51; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 610, 1085, 1086. 

G. L. G. 

BOSTON : Capital and chief city of the state of 
Massachusetts in the United States. 

Nothing definite is known of Jews in Boston prior 
to 1842. In that year there was established the first 
congregation, whose founder and first president was 
William Goldsmith. In 1843 this congregation pur- 
chased the first cemetery for Jews in East Boston. 
The second congregation, now known as the Temple 
Adath Israel, was organized in 1853. 

The first election of any Jew to public office-was 
in 1875 when Godfrey Morse was elected to the 
echool committee of the city of Boston. Leopold 
Morse was elected a member of the United States 
House of Representatives in 1876. The first Jew in 
the common council was Isaae Rosnosky, elected in 
1878, who was also the first Jew to be elected (1883) 
to the Massachusetts legislature. Godfrey Morse 
was elected president of the common council in 1888. 

Bunker Hill Monument, the most notable memo- 
rial in Boston, owes its erection in part to the gener- 
osity of Judah Touro, who donated for the pur- 
pose the sum of $10,000, nearly one-fifth of the 
entire amount received from private sources (“ Pub. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.,” No. 3, pp. 98-100). 

The principal congre gations are the two men- 
tioned above and Beth Israel, Beth Jacob, and 


Mishkan Tefilah. The leading charitable as- 
sociations are the United Iiebrew Benevolent 


Association, founded 1864; the Hebrew Women’s 
Sewing Society, founded- 1869; the Leopold 
Morse Home for Infirm: Hebrews and Orphan- 
age, founded 1888; the Free Burial Association ; 
and the Free Employment Bureau, which five 
societies constitute the Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties of Boston. There are also the Benoth Israel 


-Sheltering Home, the B'nai Zion Educational Soci- 


ety, the Hebrew Industrial School, the Helping 
Hand Temporary Home for Destitute Jewish Chil- 
dren, the Talmud Torah Hebrew Free School, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Young 
Women’s Hebrew Charitable Association, and the 
Louisa Alcott Home. 

The principal social organizations are the Elysium 
Club, Harmony Club, Progress Club, Purim Asso- 
ciation, and the Utopian Club. 

The principal rabbis have been Revs. Nathan, 
Aaron Ginsberg, Falk Vidaver, Raphael Lasker, 
and Samuel Hirschberg of Congregation Ohabei 
Shalom; the Revs. Joseph Sachs, Joseph Shonin- 
ger, Solomon Schindler, and Charles Fleischer of 
Temple Adath Israel. Other notable rabbis are M. 
7. Margolis and Hyman X. Shoher. 

In the total population (500,000) there are about 
40,000 Jews, mostly Russian, who have made their 
homes in Boston within the last ten years. 'There is 
a small percentage of German, Polish, English, and 


Botany 


Portuguese Jews. There are also many native-born 
American Jews in the city. Many of the Boston 
Jews are engaged in mercantile and manufacturing 
pursuits; there are several physicians, musicians, 
and lawyers; but the majority are carpenters, paint- 
ers, builders, masons, plumbers, etc. 

A. G. Mo. 


. BOTANY: The science that treats of plants. 
Like grammar and other sciences based on logical 
thought, scientific botany originated with the 
Greeks, and from them found its way to the Jews. 
Agriculture, gardening, and popular medicine natu- 
rally led to a knowledge of the plant world and of 
the most remarkable phenomena of plant life; and 
the natural impulse toward nomenclature led to 
naive classifications of the plant world. Biblical 
language is not poor in designations for plants (yt53, 
mds) and their various parts. In illustration may 
be mentioned the different expressions, yyw, "py, 
for *root"; ax. 72. yn. So, mor. WIN. pv, 
MAD, ntt», W2, "o, nbabp, DYDD, AYD, MDyD, 
A), MAND, ms, Typ, bnw, mw, mindy, nbw, 
for “stem,” “slip,” “stalk,” “shoot,” and “ twigs”; 
as well as #10, May, noy, DYNDY, for “leaves” and 
“foliage”: 3, ny» TDD, maa, vw, for “bud,” 
"blossom," and “blossom-stalk ”; Somy, D2; 
7732, 04, mu, yon on. oy, map, nbw, for 
"fruit," “fruit-stalk,” and “seed”; many of which 
designations were in reality only used by the farmer 
and gardener as technical terms, The Biblical classi- 
fication of plants—with which life on earth begins 
(Delitzsch on Gen. i. 11)—is contained in the passage 
which tells of their creation: * And God said, Let 
the earth bring forth grass [Nw], the 
Early herb yielding seed [ayy], and the 
Classifica- fruit-tree [py] yielding fruit . 
tion. whose seed is in itself upon the earth: 
and it was so” (Gen. i. 11). The term 
NW is explained as embracing, besides the grasses, 
the cryptogamous plants, in contrast to Styy; al- 
though the Bible never mentions the cryptogamia 
elsewhere (Keil on Gen. .c.). But this is a forced 
use of the word somewhat similar to the limita- 
tion of fruit-bearing trees to fruit-trees by Jewish 
exegetes, according to whom the forest-trees, with 
"thorns and thistles," were created only after the 
fall of man and the cursing of the earth. "They also 
claim, according to Gen. R. v. 9, that the earth had 
previously brought forth only fruits and wood be- 
reft of any fruit-taste, in place of fruit-like wood 
(in Mishnaic diction yy had come to mean “wood”; 
JN was the word for “tree”). Herewith ended 
the classification of plants. Language had desig- 
nated certain groups, like grain-plants (43, i5 
and only when the study of the Law was taken up 
in post- Biblical times did it become necessary to es- 
tablish some uniformity regarding correlated groups, 
although the method of classification was not a par- 
ticularly happy one. Herein also Maimonides acted 
as asystematizer (L. Low, “ Graphische Requisiten,” 
i. 98), deducing the following division from Tal- 
mudical writings (“ Yad,” Kil. i. 8, 9): “Plants are 


classified as : (1) myyow (‘ trees’); (2) paynt ( vege- 


tables"). The former consist of: 59N JO'N (‘fruit- 
trees’) and p rp EPIS (barren trees"). To vegeta- 
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bles belong: (a) NYAN (‘grain’), comprising the 
five familiar species; (b) mtp (‘small grain’) ang 
all seeds that are eaten, with the exception of large 
grain, as, for instance, the leguminous plants, Deans, 
peas, lentils, rice, sesame, poppy [ Maimonides, 
Dw]; (o) nai "0 (‘ garden-plants’) (Kil. ii. 2. 
T'osef. i. 74), the seeds of which are not edible, hut, 
which bear edible fruits; for example, the onion, 
garlic, leek, nutmeg, turnip, etc.; flax also belongs 
to this group. Some of these garden-seeds are 
grown in fields on a large scale, and are then called 
Dy DY (‘seed species ’), as, for example, flax and 
mustard; others, grown only in small beds, as tur- 
nips, radishes, beets, onions, coriander, celery, let- 

tuce, are called mp (‘herbs ’).” 
Maimonides’ classification is repeated later on by 
others; for example, in “Kaftor wa-Ferah,” ed. 
Berlin, lvi. 119b; Caleb Afendopolo, 


Later in “ Adderet Eliyahu,” Appendix, 14a, 
Classifica- Afendopolo adds to the above, * fruits 
tions. of the ground,” as cucumbers, water- 


. melons, the castor-oil plant, and those 

medicinal plants which are not used for foods. 
For purposes of the ritual blessing there is but 
one classification; namely, fruit of the tree and fruit 


of the soil, in addition to which mushrooms and 


truffles form a group by themselves, as, according 
to Jewish belief, they are nourished by the air (Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Ber. viii. and the ritual codices). 
As a curiosity of more modern times, the fact may 
be mentioned that Azulai speaks of fifty-five kinds of 
“fruits of the soil,” for which reason, he says, the 
Hebrew benediction reads: Ap INA (“of the earth”), 
the numerical value of the letters in this word being 
50! (“Birke Yosef, Shiyyure Berakah, Orah Hay- 
yim,” 203.) This classification was not easily ar- 
rived at, as is shown by Ber. 6, as in Tosef., Ber. vi. 
S, 27, Dy, Dw, and mp» (“ grains,” “ grasses,” 
and “herbs ") are distinguished (Israel Lewy, “ Frag- 
mente der Mischna des Abba Sanl,” p. 10). For the 
classification ANIAN, Np, MIS, p», see Sifra 87b 
and parallels, and compare Rev. viii. 7, ix. 4, where 
Aóproc = NUT, A7opóc = p^, and dévdpov = Sy. 

From the standpoint of the value of the soil’s 
products, those used for maintaining life (for exam- 
ple, wine, oil, flour, fruit) are distinguished from 
others less important, as caraway-seeds and spices 
(Ab. Zarah iv. 465, 25 etseqg.; “Sheiltot,” No. 32). 
Isracl is compared with wheat, and not with nut- 
meg or pepper; for the world could well exist with- 
out the latter, but could not do so without the former 
(Pesik. R. 10 [ed. Friedmann, p. 85a] and parallel 
passages) Separate categories are formed of the 
seven plants characteristic of Palestine (see PALES- 
TINE, FLORA OF) and of those used for incense, medi- 
cine, and dyestuffs (D*312D). 

Besides the plants of Palestine and Egypt the 
bible only mentions spices and condiments, coming 
from southern Asia and its groupsof islands. These 
found their way, partly by land, partly by sea, to 
the peoples of foreign countries, and were used es- 
pecially in their sacrificial offerings (Gildemeister 
and Hoffmann, “Die Aetherischen Oele," pp. 4 et 
seq.. Berlin, 1899). 

The entire plant world is called in the Mishnab 
MOIN nx (Sifre, Num, 84 [ed. Friedmann, p. 28a]; 
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peut. 11 [ed. Friedmann, p. 67b]; Targum, DMs 
b, NYINT NMS (Kil ii. 5); the young nursery 
or vineyard is TY" (Sheb. i. 8; Tosef. i. 61); pri is 
«to plant” (Tosef., Bek. vi. 541; Tosef., B. B. vii. 
408; Yer. Meg. i. 70b.); ny" o2 PSP is “to fell planta- 
tions” (Ned. ii. 5; Tosef. ii. 277; p. K. viii. 6; 
Tosef. iii. 849; Tosef., Sanh. iv. 423; 
Post- in an applied sense Tosef., Hag. ii. 
Biblical 234) The term mys is opposed to 
Period. nn in Mek., Beshallah, 10 (ed. 
Friedmann, p. 48b); opposed to n3p! 
in Tosef., Sheb. i. 61; 30:5 T is “grapes” 
(Tosef., Shab. viii, 121; Gen. R. xxxi. 14); but in 
the Targum M23 is used also for “ plant.” 

For the different parts of the plant the language 
of the Mishnah is so rich in synonyms as to make it 
impossible to reproduce them here. Some of the 
designations are for particular products, as Yr for 
“pranch of a fig-tree”; MD for “branch of the 
olive and sycamore”; nor for “branch of a vine” 
(Gen. R. xxxi. 14), All the different parts of the 
plant are enumerated by the Zohar, which proceeds 
to mention the seven parts—root, bark, pith, twig, 
leaf, blossom, and fruit—in order to draw parallels 
to the seven different ways of interpreting the Bible 
(iii. 202a). i 

The rich flora and the fertility of Palestine (see 
PALESTINE, FLORA OF) are lauded as highly by the 
Talmud and the Bible asin secular literature. “The 
vegetation of Palestine was always & very rich one; 
its fruits were the finest and most easily cultivated. 
Dut on two occasions its productivity reached the 
highest pitch: at the time when our fathers took pos- 
session of the country, and at the time of their going 
into exile? (Sifre, Deut. 37 [ed. Friedmann, p. 76b]; 
316, 817 [ed. Friedmann, p. 195b]; Pesik. R. 132a; 
Yalk., Yer. 328). Still greater shall be its fertility 
at the time of the Messiah: “On the day of sowing, 
the fruit will ripen as at Creation, yea, even the 
wood of the fruit-trees will become edible.” Won- 
derful was also the harvest at the time of Queen 
Salome: the wheat-kernels grew to the size of kid- 
neys; barley was as large as olives; peas were as 
large as golden dinars; and, accordingly, samples 
of them all were preserved for later generations, to 
show what would be the deteriorating consequences 
of sin! (Sifra, Behukkotai, ed. Weiss, p. 110d, and 
parallel passages). “Unseemly, yea, even insolent, 
it is of the land which has been manured and 
cultivated by its owners, not to deny its harvest to 
the conquerors after the destruction of Jerusalem” 
(Yer. Ta'an. iv. 69b; Lam. R., Introduction, end). 

The total number of plant-names found in the 
Bible (100) does not correspond with the excessively 
rich vegetation of Palestine. But this will not be a 
matter for surprise, considering that the legislative 
part of the Bible is, on account of the food restric- 
tions contained therein, very copious in names of 
animals, and that there 1s little occasion to consider 
plants in such connection, these being only occa- 
sionally mentioned in poetical and prophetical wri- 
tings. The literature of the Mishnah enriches the 
Biblical list of plant-names to the extent of about 
180 good Hebrew words; so that it may be inferred 
that a very large proportion of the Hebrew botan- 
ical vocabulary has been preserved. — 
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Halakic writers often had occasion to mention 
plants. The establishment of the ritual blessings 
for the various kinds of vegetable food and for the 

frst-fruits of the season (\]*Nn); 

Halakah. agrarian legislation on the rights of 

the poor to participate in the harvest; 
the rules for tithes, for the priest’s portion, and for 
the “hallah ” (offering of dough); the regulations 
concerning the mixture of heterogeneous plants; the 
rules for the Sabbatical year; the law forbidding the 
fruit during the first three years of the tree’s 
growth; the establishment of the particular kinds 
of grain to be used for the making of unleavened 
bread; the salads to be used with the Passover roast; 
the components of the festal garland for Taber- 
nacles; the covering of the Tabernacle itself; the 
use of botanical words in vows; the proper material 
on which to write letters of divorce; sacrifices from 
the plant world; the ingredients for incense; the 
kinds of hyssop to be used in the sacrifice of the Red 
Heifer; the laws of Levitical impurity in relation to 
plants—all these are far from exhaustive of the oc- 
casions where plants are concerned. Custom and 
usage demanded certain vegetable foods on certain 
days, and created new relations to the plant world, 
as life constantly raised new halakic botanical ques- 
tions, of which rabbinical literature treats. The 
throwing of burs on the fast-day of the Ninth of 
Ab; the custom of plucking up grass after a funeral, 
believed to be a symbol of the resurrection (* Shib- 
pole ha-Leket,” p. 913a; Responsa of MaBIT, i. 950; 
Lewysohn, “ Mekore Minhagim," p. 184); lotion- 
plants from which a kind of milk runs (Responsa of 
RaSHA, No. 948); the chewing of mastic on Pass- 
over (RaDBaZ, ed. Fürth, No. 582); beans which 
may be washed with soap (Responsa of YaBeZ, No. 
156); oats for stuffing geese (“ Zemah Zedek,” p. 
17); the feeding of silkworms with mulberry-leaves 
on Sabbath (* Yakin u-Boaz,” ii. 18; “Bet Yosef” 
and Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 394, 12, and 
other sources), are only a few topics taken at random 
from the later casuistic literature, in which reference 
to new plant products. such as sugar-cane, lemons, 
coffee, tea, chocolate, Indian meal. eggplant, pota- 
toes, tobacco, camphor, and spices, may be traced. 

Europe received most of its cultivated plants from 
the Orient. Some plant-names, like that of the bal- 
sam, it returned to the Eastlater; butthe Orient also 

owes many new terms to the Greeks 

Foreign and Romans. The preponderating 

Plant- culture of ihe former, and the com- 

Names. merce and luxury of Roman life, led 

the Jews to adopt the names of many 
plants long before they were known in Palestine. 
Through the Greeks podded “ grains ” (pulse) came 
to the East: the words Gépucc, A6Bia, ġáon2oç, Tisov, 
became familiar to the Jews and other Semites, 
while many fine sorts of fruit were known by the 
names which the Roman consumer gave them, as, 
for example, “ plums of Damascus ” (Aauackmvà), two 
sorts of dates (vikóAaot, kapvoróc), & celebrated brand 
of figs, called $.áAcoc, the fine eating olive (Ko?.vu Bác), 
etc. 'The names of the peach (vepotká), the quince 
(weAiun2a), the kind of pear known as Crustuminum 
pirum, the cembra-nut (o7pdPeAos), and the fruit of 
the Cordia myra (Linnzus) indicate the influence of 
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the Greeks on the fruit-trees and fruit-markets of 
Palestine. The cabbage, kale, and mustard (Aaydvy) 
came from Europe; the turnip, carrot (yoyyvAidza), 
parsnip, leek (eóa2oróv) parsley, artichoke, and 
sugar-melon are known by Greek designations. The 
ash (uedia), of which three kinds are now found in 
Palestine, bears a Greek name; even for the indig- 
enous cedar the word «éópoc maintains itself; while 
the wood of the native box-tree is also designated by 
the Greek word ričwov. 

Passages indicating where various plants were es- 
pecially cultivated abound in the Mishnaic and Tal- 
mudie literature; but these belong rather to a de- 
scription of the agriculture of Palestine than to 
botany. R. Simon b. Gamaliel, however, shows an 
accurate knowledge of the special habitats of plants 
when he says: *Of mountains, the ash is character- 
istic; of ravines [* ghor "], the date-palms; of water- 
courses [“ wadis "], the reeds; and of lowlands [* she- 
felah *], the sycamore " (see Tosef., Sheb. vii.; Yer. 
ix. 88d; Pes. 18a; Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” ii. 327; and 
" Kaftor wa-Perah,” p. 107a; Vogelstein, * Landwirt- 
schaft in Palästina,” i. 7; Kaplan, “ Erez Kedumim,” 
p. 34). 

In other passagesalso R. Simon b. Gamaliel shows 
an interest in botanical questions (Frankel, * Darke 
ha-Mishnah,” p. 184); and the interpretation of the 
Biblical my as the resin of the balsam-dropping trees 
(* katof ") is said to have originated with him. He de- 
termines the length of time between the leafing of 
the tig-tree and the ripening of its fruit (Tosef., Sheb. 
xiv. 67; Yer. ib. 35d); describes minutely a certain 

kind of onion (Tosef., Ma‘as. R. iii. 85; 

Ritual Yer. ib. 52a); declares that rice is not 
Mention of grain (Tosef., Hal. ii. 98); allows only 

Plants. the fruit of the palms of Jericho to 

be offered in the Temple as first-fruits 
(Tosef., Bik. i. 100); and maintains that there is noth- 
ing square in nature, in opposition to which state- 
ment it is pointed out that mint, like all labiate 
flowers, has a four-edged stem (Lów, * Aramitische 
Pflanzennamen,” p. 260). He mentionsalso (Tosef., 
Tebul Yom, i. 684) a peculiar kind of bean (nigella), 
the leek, and senna (rrv3y3t??). 

R. Johanan ben Nuri, a contemporary of R. Akiba, 
mentions an otherwise unknown inferior and prob- 
ably only wild grain, the mpsp; and the *kurram ” 
or “kurreim,” still found in Palestine, makes it 
probable that this was the Hordeum bulbosum (Lin- 
neus) (Post, “Flora of Syria," etc., p. 902: “found 
in grassy places”). According to Johanan, this 
nw 1p makes a dough which is subject to the law 
of HALLAH, and may be leavened; but with this 
view other teachers disagree, each claiming that his 
opinion is founded on experience (Tosef., Hal. i. 97; 
Yer. ib. i. 57a; Tosef., Pes, i. 157; ib. Yer. 29a). 
Rice, too, he tried, though unsuccessfully, to clas- 
sify as a grain; and this difference of opinion leads to 
the inference that Indian rice—which was unknown 
to the Bible, and appeared only after Alexander the 
Great—was not naturalized in Palestine much be- 
fore his time (Pes. 35a, 114b; Ber. 837a; see also 
Rice). Saffron-seed cakes (ymn nin, usually taken 
as delicacies before the meal, Johanan would not 
class as food; consequently they were not to be 
bought with money from the second tithe, which 


—— 


was reserved for food. Hisopposition to Aki} ex. 


tended to still other kinds of spices (Tosef., Mi as, 


Sh. i. 87). l 

Nor was the appreciation of the beauty of nature 
entirely lacking in the time of the Mishnah teachers; 
for the latter, although engrossed in study, and prob. 
ably immersed in the explanation of details of sneri. 
ficial rites, were so astounded at the wonders of 
nature—as, for instance, trees, in all their majesty— 

that they would exclaim: * How mag- 

Artistic nificent this treeis!” Such direct ap- 

Apprecia- preciation of nature had probably be- 
tion. come so foreign to that period and its 
| manner of feeling that it was con- 

demned as an interruption of the stud y of the Law 
(Ab. iii. 7). 

On the other hand, on reviewing the splendors of 
creation, the Jew is to praise not creation but the 
Creator; at sight of beautiful human beings or trees 
he is to extol God, who- permits these creatures to 
exist in the world (Tosef., Ber. vii. 15; Talmud 
Bab, 7b, 58b), and who created them (Yer. ix. 13b). 

Dy R. Judah b. Ezekiel of Pumbedita this 
thought was condensed into the command: “He 
who walks abroad in Nisan and sees the blossoming 
trees shall repeat the blessing: ' Praised be He who 
allows nothing to be wanting in His world: who 
created beautiful beings and trees, to delight men’” 
(Ber. 48b and parallels; Tur and Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 226). Closer casuistic details are 
given by Azulai, who, with a perfect absence of all 
feeling for nature, adds that this blessing should be 
pronounced with especially impressive reverence for 
the benefit of those souls which may be wandering 
through trees and plants, and that God's mercy 
should be begged for them (“Moreh be-Bzba‘,” Nos. 
198, 199; Palaggi, *Mo'ed le-Kol Hai,” i. 6-0). - 

The same command is extended to flowers (* Lekah 
Tob,” in * Pahad Yizhak,” 1, 58a). Instead of choos- 
ing the early-blooming almond-tree as the occasion 
for saying this blessing, one is commanded to wait 
until other trees are in bloom. The question as to 
whether this blessing may be pronounced as early 
as Adar and as late as lyyar is the subject of casu- 
istic debate (Alkalai, “Zekor le-Abraham,” Orah 
Hayyim, 21a; Responsa of Joel Zebi Roth Huszt, 
“Bet ha-Yozer” on Orah Hayyim, No. 18). 

The miserable condition of the roads of the Holy 
Land, when pilgrims discontinued their annual 
journey to Jerusalem, was shown in the briers that 
overgrew the paths (Lam. R., Introduction, 26; [ed. 
Buber, p. 30]; Yalk., Isa. 809; *Lekah Tob" on 
Lam. i. 4); and it was a pathetic sight to behold 
weeds growing in forsaken synagogues (Tosef., 
Meg. iii. 225; Talmud Yer. and Bab. /.c.). 

The Biblical idea that just as man extols God for 
the wonder of His creation, so, too, creation itself 
praises its Maker, is not lost even in later times. 
Thus the month of Shebat is said to boast that dur- 
ing its duration *the trees grow higher, open their 

mouths, and with their leaves praise 
Haggadah. the living God" (Targ. Yer. Ex. xii. 
91) This same poetical thought is 
reflected also in the “Perek Shirah,” where it is 
applied to the individual phenomena and parts 
of the creation: “The trees rejoice over Israel’s 
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redemption ” (Isa. xliv. 28), applied haggadically in 
Mek., Beshallah, ed.. Friedmann, p. 40b. King Og 
was rude enough to designate Abraham and Sarah 
as beautiful trees growing by the waterside but bear- 
ing no fruit; therefore he was punished by being 
conquered by the great nation descended from them 
(Targ. Yer. on Num. xxi. 94) By fruits are meant 
the- Patriarchs; by blossoms, the tribes of Israel 
(lam. R., Introduction, 2 [ed. Buber, p. 8]. David, 
like-Moses, a faithful shepherd, reserved the young 
and fender pasture for the lambs of his flock; the 
older growth was given to the older sheep, the roots 
to the fully grown animals, thereby showing his 
fitness to be a shepherd of Israel (Midr. Teh. on 
Ixxviii, 21 [ed. Buber, p. 357]). God and the Torah 
are compared to plants; thus the Torah is likened to 
the fig, the vine, flax, and wheat, while Israel (Ex. 
R. xxxvi. 1) is compared to all the nobler trees (the 
vine, fig, walnut, myrtle, olive, apple, palm, wil- 
low, and cedar). 

There was a dispute as to which of the trees thus 
compared with Israel furnished the wood for Haman's 
gallows (Abba Gorion and “ Lekah Tob," on Esth. 
vii. 10 [ed. Buber, pp. 41, 48]). Just as the entire 
Song of Solomon is symbolical of God and Israel, so, 
too, are the individual plants mentioned init, suchas 
meadow-saffrons and lilies. Israel and the peoples 
of Canaan suggest a vineyard wherein both cedars 
aud briers grow: the former are uprooted, while the 
latter remain to protect the vineyard (Yalk., Judges 
xli. 8a). 

The significance attributed in Der. 56-51 to vari- 
ous plants (citron, fig, barley, pomegranate, pump- 
kin, olive, palm, date, reeds, and vines) in interpret- 
ing dreams is made to rest on Biblical verses or on à 
play upon words. Solomon Almoli’s collection in 
his dream-book, “Pitron Halomot,” rests partly on 
Talmudic passages, partly on foreign folk-lore and 
hig own imagination. Thus to dream of spinach 
is said to signify happiness, riches, and honor; of 
ginger, honor and renown (see Steinschneider, “ Cat. 
Bodl.” No. 6896, 3). 

In a figurative sense the names of certain plants, 

or, more specifically, fruit-trees, are 

Figurative used to designate similar objects 
Uses (NBN, MUAY, men, mmo ov n2; 
of Plant- see Löw, Lc. p. 915; Steinschneider, 

Names. “Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 319, 895; Gen. 

R. xxviii.3; “ Monatsschrift,? xxxviii. 
25; Tan., Hayye Sarah, ed. Buber, pp. 7, 51. 

Metaphors and comparisons from the plant world 
appearin Talmudic literature continually, and many 
pass into the most diverse languages and literatures. 
In man—as the microcosm—the hair is said to repre- 
sent the woods, while the bones correspond to the 
trees (Ab. R. N. xxxi., Ww = both “hair” and" foli- 
age”; see also Peah ii. 3; Theocritus, “Idyls,” i. 
181). According to Nahmanides (* Terumah,” Tib), 
“the holy language always compares all forms 
with man. That which is at the top is called the 
head ; that below, the feet.” Nevertheless, the words 
“roots,” “branches,” “stems,” and “fruit” are fre- 
quently used metaphorically. The human body is 
likened to the earth; the bones, to the mountains; 
the hair, to plants (Dieterici, “ Die Anthropologie 
der Araber,” 1871, p. 15). “The roots are the soul, 
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the stem is the body,” is a Mishnaic saying (Tosef., 
Sanh. xiii. 484). On the other hand, Arabic philos- 
ophy is reflected in Ibn Ezra's dictum on Ps. i. 9 
(see * Monatsschrift, " xliii. 289), that the most per- 
fectly formed soul is that fruit of the body which is 
picked at the time of maturity. 

The words py (“root ”) and 53y (* branch”), as des- 
ignating fundamental law and deduced ordinances, 
are found in Sherira (Neubauer, * Chronique Sama- 
ritaine," i. 19), but earlier also in the Mishnaic usage 
of ^py, meaning the chief matter, as opposed to S55, 
that of secondary nature (Sifre, Num. 89 [ed. Weiss, 
p. 24b] ); 109 Sy MPY opposed to NoD? NID 
(Yer. Ber. ix. 13c). “Man is an inverted tree, and 
a tree is an inverted man," said Aristotle (* De Part. 
An.? iv. 10), and after him all writers of the Middle 
Ages—Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians. Judah 
Muskato (* Nefuzot Yehudah," sermon 15) and Sam- 
uel Yafe Ashkenazi (* Yefeh Mareh” on Ber. i. 4), 
both of the sixteenth century, were familiar with 
this comparison; but so also was Gershom b. Solo- 
mon (see below). The simile is worked out in de- 
tail in “Aggadat ‘Olam Katon” (Jellinek, ^B. H.” 
v. 58; see also “ Monatsschrift, " xiii. 227). “At the 
time of the resurrection the bones will be drawn 
from the earth; the hair from trees; the power of 
life from fire, as was the case at the time of the origi- 
nal Creation” (* Bundehesh,” in Spiegel, " Die Tradit. 
Literatur der Parsen," p. 116). Joseph ibn Zaddik 
(**Olam Katon," p. 22) and Clément Mullet (Intro- 
duction to his translation of Ibn Aw wám, p. 22) also 
say: “Assyrian agriculture sees in man an inverted 
tree, while, on the other hand, the tree is an inverted 
man.” Of Mohammedans, Kazwini may be men- 
tioned; of Christians, the following passage: * Phys- 
icists say man is an inverted trec" (Migne, “ Patro- 
logite Cursus Completus," Latin series, p. 185, col. 
107; Guerricus Abbas, * Sermo," 1). 

Steinschneider was the first to colleet the Hebrew 
typology of botany (Kobak, *Jeschurun," German 
ed., viii. 65). To this belong such state- 
ments as that mustard-seed grains 
(534n, 7333) represent the smallest of 
things in contrast to the largest (moyn 3112, * Zunz 
Jubelschrift,” p. 107), or to ostriches’ eggs (Stein- 
schneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 16, note 107; idem, in 
“ Jeschurun,” J.¢.), or to the ocean (“ Monatsschrift, ” 
1879, p. 854, note). Steinschneider understands 
sesame-seed as representing something very small. 
Similar usage to represent “ nothing," figuratively, 
is found in many other languages (Hoefer, “ Ger- 
mania,” 1873, xviii. 19). Comparisons of cedars and 
reeds, and instances of the use of the latter as illus- 
trations of weakness, are also found (see REED). 

Expressions to the effect that the soul is the tree, 
and wisdom its fruit; that wisdom is the tree, and 
deeds are its fruit; that intelligence without moral- 
ity is a tree without fruit (Gabirol, and similar 
quotations (“Nahal Kedumim," p. 34; see Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” p. 882), all come from the 
Arabic (concerning the “fruit of wisdom" see 
Steinschneider, in *Zunz Jubelschrift," p. 1, note, 
and idem, “ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 156). 

- Of the scientific expressions of the Arabic period 
of civilization mention may be made of "108 no 
for “cone” (*Hebr. Bibl." vii. 90 et seg.) nns 
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mbaywyy, Judah Tibbon (Steinschneider, * Hebr. 
Uebers." p. 445, note, where also ad sanudrd = D'353 
= DOIIOYN; see Barzillai, “ Yezirah,” pp. 222, 347). 

The haggadic pictures drawn from the plant 
world are chiefly types taken from the Bible, such 
as cedar and reeds, cedar and hyssops, etc, (see the 
articles under these respective captions). 

The tree as an emblem of human life is a favorite 
metaphor in the Bible, and is frequently so used in 

later literature (L. Low, “ Gesammelte 
Man Schriften," i. 67). The upright man 
Compared is compared in the Bible to the palm 
to Trees. and to trees in general. The just man 
is likened to a tree in a clean place 
with a branch overhanging an unclean spot; the 
wicked man, to the reverse (Ab. R. N. xxxix. 119). 
“Plant” (my) is a Biblical word for the Messiah 
(Heilprin, “ ‘Erke ha-Kinnuyim," 8.v.); salvation is 
a quickening anew of all that is green (Cant, R. on 
ii. 2; Targ. Yer. on Isa. vi. 13); the plant springing 
from the seed, a picture of resurrection (Num. R. 
xviii). The seed is confided to the earth naked ; 
but the latter returns it to man clothed in fruit 
(Sanh. 90b; Eccl R. v.; Pirke R, EL XXNiii.). 

Of fables, the following may be mentioned: 
“The Trees and the Iron” (Gen. R. v., end; Sachs, 
“Stimmen vom Jordan und Euphrat,” ii. 111), and 
“Hadrian and the Old Man Planting Trees” (Ley. 
R. xxv. 8). 

The beginnings of scientific botany, preserved in 
the Jewish literature of the Middle Ages, consist 
chiefly of echoes of Aristotle, with now and then in- 
formation derived from Theophrastus; all of them 
transmitted through Arabic channels, and especially 
either directly or indirectly from Averroes (concern- 
ing Dioscorides, on whom Asaf relies, see Stein- 
schneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 239, 650). Any one 
familiar with the fragments of Aristotelian botany 
contained in Meyer (“ Gesch. der Botanik," i. 94 ef 
seg.) will in exceptional cases only find 
anything new in Jewish botanical 
treatises. The questions of the rela- 
tionship between animalsand plants, of 
the life of the plant, its soul, its own heat, its nour- 
ishment and propagation, occupied the thought of 
the entire Middle Ages, and are answered inan Aris- 
totelian style. -True, in general botany the Arabs 
did not greatly surpass Aristotle; but in speaking 
of the Arabian and late Greco-Roman literature, 
Meyer (Lc. iii. 326) rightly says: “The sum of spe- 
cial knowledge concerning plants considerably de- 
creased among the Greeks and Romans, but in- 
creased among the Arabians. The Arabs sou ght in 
nature itself the plants commended by the ancients, 
and expended much energy on the criticism of syn- 
onyms." In this, Jewish literature made the Arabic 
its model (see PLANTS); but the literature of synon- 
ymy belongs rather to Jewish pharmacology than 
to botany. In 1197 Pseudo-Galen’s “De Plantis " 
was translated into Hebrew by an anonymous writer 
from Orange (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 
142, 972). "The book of Pseudo-Aristoteles, * De 
Plantis," demonstrated by Meyer to have been writ- 
ten by Nicolaus Damascenus, was translated into 
Hebrew (Steinschneider, 25. p. 141). In 1814 Kalony- 
mus ben Kalonymus translated a book on plants 
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containing undoubtedly the entire text of Pseuda. 
Aristoteles and the commentary of Averroes, with 
probably the supercommentary by Levi b, Gerson 
(Steinschneider, ib. p. 142; Renan-Neubauer, “Jes 
Ecrivains Juifs Francais," p. 83). According to 

Bteinschneider (7, p. 886), a book on 


Early herbs in the Vatican consists of ay 
Books on alphabetical list of remedies, A so. 
Botany. called “ Book on Plants” is also men- 


tioned by this scholar (4. pp. 359, 143). 
Macer Floridus’ book on botany (about 1161) was 
also translated into Hebrew (ib. p. 809). 

The article on botany in the encyclopedia “Sha‘ar 
ha-Shamayim,” by Gershom b. Solomon of Arles 
(Gross, in “ Monatsschrift,” xxviii, 196: idem, * Gallia 
Judaica," p. 82; Renan-Neubauer, “Les Rabbins 
Francais," p. 589; Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” 
p. 9), is probably taken from Averroes! commentary 
on the Pseudo-Aristotelian book, It treats of the 
soul of the plant; passes on to consider its nourish- 
ment, growth, blossoming, and fructification; and 
then takes up the influence upon itof the sun's heat, 
of exposure, and of climate. The hot spices—pep- 
per, calamus, and ginger—grow only under the 
“second” climate, that is, where it is hot and dry; 
the sugar-cane under the “fourth,” the moderate cli- 
mate. In France the tropical fruits—fies, olives, 
and pomegranates— will not grow toward the limits 
of the “sixth” climate: only the grape endures, for 
the coldness of this zone can not overcome this 
plant’s natural heat. In England even the grape- 
vine does not survive the “seventh” climate. The 
herbs. too, are not everywhere the same, each having 
its particular locality or habitat. Plants are heavy, 
light, or medium. The lightest and weakest are 
those of the pulse family, which, therefore, ripen ear- 
liest, just as weaker woman matures before stronger 
man. Barley ripens later, and wheat later still. 

According to Aristotle, the plant’s development 
keeps pace with the course of the sun, and reaches 

its highest point when the sun is in 

Medieval Cancer. Averroes distinguishes be- 

Con- tween perfect and imperfect plants. 
ceptions. Some.of the imperfect ones are con- 
. trolled by one or other of the elements; 
thus, aquatic plants by water, and sponges by the 
earth. He says also that most plants live longer 
than animals, for they are more nearly allied to the 
minerals, and their composition does not contain the 
great antagonisms found in the animal world. Ac- 
cording to gardeners the moon, according to * mod- 
ern" teachers the stars, exercise a great influence 
over growing plants. Plants consist of the four 
elements, but principally of air, as is evident from 
the small quantity of ashes remaining after they 
are burned. According to Averroes, however, the 
earthy constituents outweigh the water in some 
plants which sink in water, such as ebony. Then 
follow the division of fruits (based upon the edibil- 
ity of their interiors or exteriors), a passage on ever- 
green trees, and one on the colors of plants. 

Gershom also contends that plants are green either 
because standing water assumes that color or because 
water and black earth combine to form green. Like 
man, plants, except the upright palm, stand in- 
verted. "Therefore, the palm dies if its head, its pin- 
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nacle, be cut off. Only palm-trees show a distinc- 
tion in sex, but there are other fruit-trees that bear 
no fruit unless other trees of their kind are in their 
vicinity. Some botanical notes to be found in Ger- 
shom are: a short description of the balsam-tree 
("Sha'ar ha-Shamayim,” p. 20b); of the sunflower 
(solsega) ; the pumpkin is said to cry out as it grows 
inthe moonlight; the growth of cucumbers should 
be furthered by blowing the shofar at the time of 
the setting of the fruit (Duran, “Magen Abot,” 36a). 
Gershom also says that from one tree 
come cinnamon (the rind), mace (the 
blossom), and nutmeg (the fruit); 
cloves also are said to be buds of 
the same trce. | 
. Only two original botanical remarks are found in 
Gershom: First, that seedless fruit-trees and grapes 
may be cultivated, just as “in our city” (Arles) 
there is a tree called DY IN (“sorbier ”), the fruit of 
which has no seeds. Gershom alludes to either a defi- 
nite tree in Arles or to the so-called beam-tree (Sor- 
bus torminalis), Secondly, he says: “Not far from 
us there grows a tree the fruit of which is as large 
as half a bean and as hard when ripe as a stone, SO 
that it can not be softened by cooking. This fruit 
seems to mark the transition from the plant kingdom 
to the mineral kingdom, as do corals, mushrooms, 
and truffles." Mention, of course, is made of the BAR- 
xXACLE-Goosk. The work closes with a description of 
the various savors of plauts and of their admixture. 
Simon b. Zemah Duran (1444) wrote an exhaustive 
treatise on the relations between plants and animals 
(“Magen Abot,” 35d, Leghorn). In spite of the 
poetical passages in the Holy Scrip- 
Duran’s tures speaking of the rejoicing, ex- 
Botanical ultation, or sadness of plants, they 
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Work. haveno feeling—possessing, according 
to Aristotle, only a self-nourishing 
power. Earth, water, sun, and air contribute to 


their growth. Differences in plants are due to the 
varying combinations of the four elements, to heat 
and cold, to dampness and dryness. They grow 
(1) from seeds; (2) from the decay of other materials 
(Anatoli, “Malmad,” 5a), as the saprophytes; (8) 
from water; (4) from slips; (9) or parasitically, t.e., 
on other plants. In addition to the fable that birds 
grow on trees, Duran states that in India a woman 
grows on a tree, falls with a loud ery when she is 
ripe, and dies. Duran also compares the parts of 
plants to the organs of animal bodies; classifies them 
as trees, bushes, herbs, and grasses, as wild and cul- 
tivated trees, and as fruit- and forest-trees; and 
treats of their varying longevity, of sex (the artifi- 
cial fertilization of palm- and fig-trees, sometimes, 
however, effected by the wind), of the value of 
plants as means of nourishment and as remedies, poi- 
sons, and odors, and of various plant-juices and their 
different tastes. The only specifically Jewish refer- 
ence is the statement that, according to Jewish 
scholars, there are 1,290 kinds of plants, since every 
herb has its own particular star, and 

Number of there are 1,290 stars, not 1,022 as the 
Species, astronomers maintain (Abravanel on 
Gen. xv. 5). In the commentary on 

the “Sefer Yezirah ” the number of the varieties of 
plants was estimated at 9.100, corresponding to the 


III.—22 


numerical value of YAN: N =1,000; 4 —200; y =900. 
The statement introduced by Maimonides (* Moreh 
Nebukim," ii. 10), * There is no herb on earth with- 
out a constellation in heaven that governs it, fosters 
it, and calls to it, ‘Grow on,’ " comes from R. Simon 
b. Pazzi (see Gen. R. x. 6; Bacher, ^ Ag. Pal. Amor." 
ii. 473; Low, Le. p. 6). It is found also in the 
Midrash Konen; but there an angel is substituted 
for the constellation (Jellinek, " B. H.” ii. 27; “Sefer 
Raziel,” ed. Schwarz; “ Tikwat Enosh” on Job 
xxxvii. 81). Chwolson (^ Ssabier," ii. 467) also 
states: “Every plant has its demon.” Such opin- 
ions resulted in statements that the number of plant 
varieties equals that of the stars (so Gerson b. 
Solomon, and Duran with more detail). 

Nahmanides relies on Simon's statement to estab- 
lish a better foundation for the Biblical prohibition 
against mixing heterogeneous plants (commentary 
on Gen. i. p. 4c; on Lev. xix. p. 100b; see Low, l.c. 
p. 6). R. Simon’s idea was far too welcome to the 
spirit of the Cabala not to be continued further. 
Thus, to mention two extremes: the Zohar repro- 
duces it repeatedly, sometimes in combination with 
the prohibition of mixed seeds (ii. 15b, 171b; iii. 
86a); and Azulai interprets itas follows: “ Every- 
thing in the world is dependent upon things of a 
higher scale: evena little blade of grass is related to 
higher leaves, developed roots, stems, seeds, blos- 
soms, and petals, to height, breadth, length, form; in 
fact, to everything of higher significance. Even its 
connection with its angel, and the connection of this 
angel with his own sefirah, and of this sefirah with 
the Infinite [En Sof], illustrate the fact. So that he 
who partakes of anything without a benediction, 
wantonly tears it from its ultimate connection with. 
the Deity” (* Midbar Kedemot," letter 5, No. 20; 
compare letter y, No. 18). The thought has also 
penetrated into non-Jewish circles. Thus Paracel- 
sus says: “Every starin heaven isa spiritual growth 
to which some herb on earth corresponds, and by its 
attractive power, the star draws on the herb on earth 
corresponding to it; so that every herb is an earthly 
stor, just as every star is a spiritualized herb" 
(Friedreich, “ Die Symbolik und Mythologie der 
Natur," p. 198, Würzburg, 1859; Meyer, "Gesch. 
der Botanik," iv. 480). An Oxford manuscript men- 
tions herbs corresponding to single planets (Stein- 
schneider, in “ Monatsschrift,” pp. 42, 904). 

Aristotle's idea of the vegetative soul (tnn 
nnown) governs almost the entire Arabian and Jew: 

ish philosophy (Dieterici, “Die An- 


The thropologie der Araber,” 1871, pp. 8, 
Vegetative 58, 146 et seg.) It is met with in 
Soul. Isaac b. Solomon Israeli (middle of 


the tenth century; Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Uebers.” p. 888); in the " Book of Defini- 
tions " (Steinschneider, “ Zunz Jubelschrift," p. 197); 
in Batalyusi, whose influence on Jewish philosophy 
is pointed out by Kaufmann (*Al-Batalyusi" p. 
10 and gate iv. 51); and in Gabirol (S. Horovitz, 
* Die Psychologie ibn Gabirol’s,” p. 115, Breslau, 
1900), who states in his allegorical exegesis: * Adam 
signifies the reasoning or human soul; Eve, the liv- 
ing or animalsoul; the snake, the desiring or vege- 
tative soul, the lowest grade in animated nature.” 
The seed of Eve is to crush the head of the serpent, 
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while the latter is to smite the heel of the former, 
illustrating the close and unbroken interconnection 
between the natural and psychical worlds. Where 
the animal soul ceases, the plant soul begins: the 
serpent, typifying the plant soul, gets its nourish- 


ment from the dust (Kaufmann, “Studien über Salo- 


mon ibn Gabirol,” p. 70, Budapest, 1899). Abraham 
ibn Daud's teachings (Steinschneider, “Hebr. 


Uebers.” p. 369) on plant and animal souls have 
been concisely presented by Rosin (* Die Ethik des 
Maimonides,” p. 48, note, Breslau, 1876), and ex- 
haustively treated by Guttmann (*Monatsschrift," 
xxvii. 164). “In plants, as in sleeping bodies,” says 
Ibn Daud, “there is life” (* Emunah Ramah,” p. 15). 
“ According to Aristotle, the coral shows the transi- 
tion from plants to animals” (22. p. 31). He makes 
special mention of opium and the aloe. Similarly 
Ib» Ezra speaks of the plant's soul as its nourishing 
principle for growth and propagation (Rosin, in 
* Monatssehrift," xlii. 448). Ibn Ezra devotes con- 
siderable care to elaborating Gabirol's allegory men- 
tioned above (see Rosin and Kaufmann, L.e.). Mai- 
monides characterizes the nutrient function of the 
soul as corresponding to the plant soul, but does 
not mention the latter in the first of the “Eight 
Chapters" (Scheyer, *Das Psychologische System 
des Maimuni,” p. 10; Rosin, “Die Ethik des Mai- 
monides," p. 47). Mose de Leon (thirteenth century) 
knew of the plant soul (Jellinek, “Mose de Leon,” 
p. 18, note), as did Bahya ben Asher ibn Halawa, 
who says: “The soul of reason is immortal, but the 
animal soul is not, and the plant soul is even farther 
removed from immortality. The latter is the lowest; 
therefore Holy Scripture says that earth brought 
forth the plants, while of animals it says that God 
created them” (commentary on Gen. i. 12; Bern- 
stein, “Die Schrifterklirung des Bahya,” 1891, p. 
63; Arama, “Akedat Yizhak,” iii. 1, 29b). In com. 
paring man and trees, Aaron b. Joseph, the Karaite, 
says: “All thison account of the plant soul” (* Mib- 
har," 188). See also Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera of 
the thirteenth century (Venetianer, “A Fokozatok 
Koenyve,” p. 58, Szegedin, 1890; idem, “Das Buch 
der Grade von Shem-Tob ben Josef ibn Falaquera,” 
Berlin, 1894); Hayyim Vital of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (“Sha‘are Kedushah,” i. 2); Steinschneider, in 
“Z. D. M. G.” xxvii. 557, note; and idem, “Hebr. 
Uebers." p. 908, note. 
Among general references to plants may be men- 
tioned those by Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda: 
" Plants created for the perfection and 
General use of man are a testimony of divine 
References. wisdom. Theloveof God caused man 
to come forth from an original nothing 
composed of the elements; then to become plant- 
material, then sustenance which is converted into 
seed and blood, and finally into life and a living man” 
(* Hobot ha-Lebabot," ii. 4 [ed. Baumgarten, p. 7]; 
26. ii. 8 [ed. Baumgarten, p. 8a]) Jeshua b. Ju. 
dah, the Karaite, of Jerusalem (middle of eleventh 
century), has the following: “The Jews said that if 
it had not been written in the Holy Scriptures: ‘And 
God said: Behold, I have given you every herb that 
bears seed, as food,' they would not have been al. 
lowed to use herbs and plants for food." Jeshua, 
however, thinks this opinion untenable, since * plants 


feel no pain” (Schreiner, “Studien über Jeshua b, 
Jehuda”), Finally, Judah ha-Levi remarks: 


" Since minerals originated solely through commixture, they 
do not need the God-granted form necessary to plants and ani. 
mals, to which a soul has been assigned. The finer the com- 
mixture is made, the nobler is its form, revealing more and 
more of divine wisdom, until it becomes a plant, which possesses 
à certain degree of feeling and perception. Forthwith it pene- 
trates into the earth, and, nourished by good, damp soil and 
sweet water, and avoiding their opposites, it grows, and re- 
mains standing after having brought forth its kind and produced 
seed. This seed devotes itself to a similar activity, in accord. 
ance with its wonderful intuitive wisdom, called by the philoso- 
phers Nature itself—meaning the powers that care for the 
preservation of the species; for a body that is a composite of 
various substances can not be preservcd indefinitely in its indi- 
viduality. Nothing possessing only the powers of growth, 
reproduction, and nourishment has any motion. According to 
philosophers, these powers are directed by Nature; but in real- 
ity, whether aseribed to Nature or soul, foree or angel, these 
successive stages are directed by God. If the commixture is 
still more refined, and capable of divine wisdom. it will be fit 
to adopt a higher form than one possessing mere natural power, 
That is to say, it will be able to obtain nourishment from a dis- 
tance; in other words, it will possess organie limbs, moving 
according to its own volition. It will command its members 
more than plants are able to do, which latter ean not protect 
themselves from harm or seek what is useful, and are played 
with by the wind. Thus, the animal possesses limbs by which 
he is transported. The form granted him in addition to the 
natural life is called a soul" (''Cuzari," v. J0 [ed. Hirschfeld 
p. 246]. 


On the necessity of a knowledge of botany, Judah 
ha-Levi (čb. ii. 64 [ed. Cassel, p. 169; ed. Hirschfeld, 
p. 94]) says: "When a member of the Sanhedrin 
died, another of equal birth could succeed him, for 

the sciences were familiar among tlie 
Knowledge people." This was necessarily so, 
of Botany. since one needed a knowledge of all 

the sciences for the complete observ- 
ance of the Law; of the physical ones, for instance, 
for the agricultural laws, as in distinguishing 
mixed seeds, in avoiding the products of the Sab- 
batical year and of new orchards, and in separating 
various plants from one another, so that each might 
be kept with its original species, and that one class 
might not be confused with another. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine whether Greek barley 
(xóvópoc; see LÓw,/.c. pp. 104, 164; B. Bahlul, 878; 
according to Ibn Aw wám, a variety of spelt) is a 
form of barley, or spelt a variety of wheat, or cauli- 
flower (Löw, /.c. p. 214) a variety of cabbage. To 
do so one must know the qualities and the meas- 
ure of the spread of the roots in the earth, as well 
as what does and does not remain over for the next 
year, in order that one may know how much room 
and interval of time are to be left between one crop 
and another. v 

In a list of foods Meir Aldabi of Toledo mentions 
sixty-five plants, only one of which, poaa (“ egg- 
plant”), has a grammatical interest. None of these 
lists has more than a slight value. For years they 
were ascribed to Galen and Avicenna. 

Neither Todros nor Cavaillon wrote on botany 
(Steinschneider, “Jüdische Literatur," p. 446 [p. 305 
of , Hebrew edition]; idem, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 788; 
Gross, *Gallia Judaica," p. 539) In his medical 
work, “Ma‘aseh Tobiyah,” printed in 1697, Tobia 
Cohen of Metz (Zunz, “ G. S." i. 1983) also touches on 
cures, and in one appendix treats of forty plants as 
foods and remedies; while in another he gives a 
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glossary of simple remedies written in several lan- 
guages.’ In the first he mentions the following trees 
and plants: apple, birch, pear, box, citron, cypress, 
date, oak, ivy, ash, fig, pine, oak-apple, elder, lin- 
den, laurel, mulberry, pomegranate, walnut, olive, 
poplar, brook-willow, peach, plum, rose, rosemary, 
elm, sandalwood, tamarisk, fir, willow, vine, P5081 
vow (“juniper”), plane, DY PYD (Pino salvati- 
eum, pine-tree). 

Tobia Cohen also deserves mention among Jewish 
botanists because he illustrated a variety of the 
orchid in his work (p. 148a). 

The superficiality of the barren period between 
Mendelssohn’s death and the appearance of Rapo- 
port is shown in the chapter on botany, said to be 

written, according to some German 


Later text-book on natural history, by Ba- 
Develop- ruch Lindau for his encyclopedia 
ments. “Reshit Limmudim,” Berlin, 1788. 


He gives a short article on botany in 
forty pages, and, owing to his lack of Jewish learn- 
ing, makes mistakes in the Hebrew nomenclature of 
plants. 

Phineas Elijah b. Meir of Wilna (Steinschneider, 
“Cat, Bodl.” No. 6758; Zunz, “G. S." i. 196) was 


more intimately acquainted with the Jewish knowl- 


edge of the Middle Ages. He derives his natural 
philosophy from Hayyim Vital, and describes the 
three powers of the plant soul; viz., those that 
nourish, those that promote growth, and those that 
propagate, He knows that modern botany regards 
all planis as growing out of the seed, though in 
many cases this is microscopic in size. He also 
mentions that plants have male and female organs 
of reproduction that are sometimes united in ihe 
same individual, and sometimes divided between 
two, in which latter case the wind carries the pollen 
to the female part, though bees also, in collecting 
the pollen on their feet, assist in the fertilization of 
the blossoms they afterward visit. 

The microscope discloses the wonders of God in 
n. "re. and one sees—as Phineas repeatedly asserts 
—the who'e plant pictured in the seed. Not only is 
the next generation represented, but, according to 
some modern botanists, all the later generations lie 
folded up in the seed from the time of its creation. 
This, however, has not been proved, and is only a 
hypothesis. It may be, he says, that each genera- 
tion produces only the seed of the next. Phineas 
adopts the latter view, since experience shows that 
the unripe seed is not capable of propagation, 
though, in view of the minute wonders disclosed by 
the microscope, the former can not be called impos- 
sible. As he learns from botany that there are 
20,000 known plants, while Jewish tradition counts 
only 9,100, he considers these latter asso many plant 
families, and subdivides these into many classes. 
Then follow some remarks on plants turning toward 
the sun. Among the plants mentioned are the sun- 
flowers (pyb3 y33t) and quite correctly the Talmudic 
NTN (should be aN) or “mallow.” Of the brant- 
goose he treats earlier in speaking of moving plants, 
such as the *3 yan by (“touch-me-not” or “ Impa- 
tiens"), But the most striking botanical reference 
is the following (xi. 4f, 68a): “In 1744 it was dis- 
covered that when flying insects touch the plant 
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pyp Ob (“polyps”), growing in Europe in pools 
among reeds and rushes, it folds its leaves together, 
seizes the insect, and, crushing it into dust, feeds on 
it.” Phineas adds: “How great are the wonders of 
our God!” For further information on botany, see 
FOLK-LORE, MEASURES, NAMES, PLANTS. 

E. C. I. Lö. 


BOTAREL (BOTERELLO, BOTRIL, BO- 
TRELLI), MOSES. See Moses BorAREL. 


BOTON: Spanish family, which immigrated to 
Salonica, Turkey, in 1492, and which has produced 
many eminent rabbis and Talmudists. Jews bear- 
ing the nameare still to be found in Constantinople, 
Salonica, Safed, and other cities of the East. "The 
following genealogical chart gives the more impor- 
tant members of the family, the figures in parenthe- 
ses corresponding to the numbers of the biograph- 
ical notices in the text: 

Moses 


(8) Abraham Hiyya (c. 1560-1609) 


| | 
(9) Meïr (6) Jacob (1) Aaron 
(2) Abraham (4) Abraham Hiyya 
(7) Jacob (d. 1687) 
Judah 


(5) Abraham (xviii. cent.) 


(8) Judah 

1. Aaron de Boton: Talmudic scholar; rabbi 
at Gallipoli, European Turkey, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth; son of Abraham Hiyya (No. 3). 

2. Abraham de Boton: Rabbi at Salonica in 
the seventeenth century; son of Jacob (No. 6) and 
grandson of Abraham Hiyya (No. 8). 

8. Abraham Hiyya de Boton: Talmudist and 
rabbi; born about 1560; died between 1608 and 1609. 
The name “Hiyya” was given him during a danger- 
ous sickness (Hiyya = “life”; “may helive!"). He 
was a pupil of Samuel de Medina, and later dwelt 
for the most part at Salonica as rabbi and leader of 
a Talmudic academy. For a time he was rabbi 
at Polia (Michael, “Or ha-Hayyim,” p. 95); in 1601 
he lived in Palestine (Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot,” 
pp. 47b, 51a); and in 1608 was at Constantinople 
(Michael, 20.). 

Even during his lifetime Boton was distinguished 
as a Talmudist of wide learning and acumen, 
though he himself did not havea work printed. His 
chief work is * Lehem Mishneh " (Double Bread: also 
Dispute of the Mishnah), Venice, 1609: it bears 
also the title * Mishneh Torah." It isa commentary 
on Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, or Mishneh Torah, 
especially on those passages which apparently con- 
tradict the Talmud. He not only refers to such pas- 
sages as had been previously noticed, but discovers a 
large number of others. At the same time Boton 
endeavors to establish harmony between the seeming 
discrepancies by every possible method of interpre- 
tation. *Lehem Mishneh" also contains many re- 
marks on * Maggid Mishneh," Don Vidal de Tolosa's 
commentary on the Yad ha-Hazakah. The work is 
now widely spread, and is incorporated with most 
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editions of the Yad ha-Hazakah that have appeared 
in the last two centuries. Conforte relates (ib. p. 
45a) that his teacher Mordecai Kalai told him and 
other pupils that the *Lehem Mishneh" was the 
joint work of Kalai and Boton, who were fellow- 
students; and Kalai is even reported to have said 
that most of the observations in * Lehem Mishneh " 
were his own. This aspersion loses force through 
the fact that though Kalai lived in the same city, 
he never made this claim against Boton publicly. 
Another work of Boton’s was “ Lehem Rab ” (Great 
Meal, or Great Dispute), responsa, published by his 
grandson Abraham (No. 4), Smyrna, 1660. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 87b, 48a, 48b, 
iia, 45a, 48a, 50b, 51a; Azulni, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Ben- 
Jacob, i.7: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 182; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 260; idem, Lehem Mishneh, Amsterdam, 
1708. The novellz on Baba Kamma in Abraham Akra's Me- 


harere Nemerim must be the work of another and earlier 
Abraham de Boton. : 


4. Abraham Hiyya de Boton: Eminent 
rabbi; born about 1625 at Gallipoli, province of 
Adrianople; died about 1700 at Jerusalem; son of 
Aaron (No. 1) and grandson of Abraham Hiyya(No. 
8). Heat one time lived at Smyrna, where he was 
a member of Joseph Eskapa’s college of rabbis, and 
in which city he published (1660) his grandfather's 
“Lehem Rab.” Toward the end of his life he settled 
in Jerusalem, accepting the post of rabbi in the di- 
vorce court. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 40. 


9. Abraham ben Judah de Boton: Talmudist 
of the eighteenth century. He wrote “Mahazeh 
Abraham” (The Vision of Abraham), Salonica, 1796, 
comprising responsa and Talmudic discussions. 
The work contains some additions by his son Judah 
(No. 8). 


" BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 79. 


6. Jacob de Boton: Rabbi at Salonica in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century or at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth; son of Abraham Hiyya 
(No. 3). 


7. Jacob de Boton: Talmudist, and rabbi at 
Salonica, where his father, Abraham (No. 2), and 
grandfather, Jacob (No. 6), had held the same posi- 
tion; died there 1687. 

Jacob was the author of “‘Edut be-Ya'akob" 
(Witness in Jacob), responsa, published in Salonica, 
1720, with a supplement entitled * Likkutim " (Frag- 
ments), containing Talmudic collectanea and frag- 
ments of his lost work on the “Sefer ha-‘Ittur” of 
Isaac ben Abba Mari. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZulai, Skem a-Gedotim, ed. Benjacob, i. 

86; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 5513. 

8. Judah de Boton: Talmudist of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. He wrotesome Tal- 
mudic essays as an appendix to “Mahazeh Abra- 
ham” (Salonica, 1796), a work of his father, Abra- 
ham (No. 5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 78. 


9. Meir de Boton: Talmudist of the seven- 
teenth century; son of Abraham Hiyya (No. 3). 
Meir was rabbi at Gallipoli, and wrote a number of 
works, of which only his responsa were published 
(Smyrna, 1660), together with some novelle on the 


Talmud. Other responsa by Meir were included in 

the works of his contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 43a, 44b, 48b, 
51b; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, i. 118; Stein: 
Sen elaer Cat. Bodl. No. 6295; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarin, 
p. vO e 


L. G. I. Ber.—A, P. 


BOTTLE: The Authorized Version (partly after 
the example of the Vulgate, which uses “ lagena," 
I Sam. x. 8; “laguncula,” Lam. iv. 2) introduced 
the incorrect translation “bottle” for various words 
that in reality signify 
“skins for holding 
liquids"  (*hemet," 
Gen. xxi. 14 et seq., 
for water; “nod,” 
Judges iv. 19, for 
milk; I Sam. xvi. 20, 
Josh. ix. 4, 18, for 


wine; Ps. iwi. sS 


[Hebr. 9], for water; 
“ob,” Job xxxii. 19, 
for wine; *nebel," I 
Sam. i. 24, x. 8, etc., 
for wine). The R. V. 
corrects this only 
Sporadically; com- 
pare I Sam. x. 3, mar- 
gin; Ps. cxix. 83; 
while in Jer. xiii. 19 
the marginal reading 
substitutes “jar.” 

The various words 
in all these passages 
have reference to the 
skin, usually ofa 
goat, sometimes of a 
sheep, in exceptional cases of an ox. The animal is 
skinned without making a hole in the body; the 
four holes where the lower legs have been cut off 
are closed by being sewn together, while the hole 
caused by the cutting of the head is bound together 
and serves as an aperture. The hairy side is fre- 
quently the inside, though in other cases it is left 
outside. To keep the skin tight it is greased or 
smeared with pitch. (On the habit of smoking it 
(Ps. cxix. 83) see Wine.) The mending, patching, 
and tying up, necessary with bursting skins, are re- 
ferred to in Josh. ix. 4, 18; “bottles old, and rent, 
and bound up.” The easy bursting ascribed to new 
skins with wine (Job xxxii. 19) is, evidently, due to 
an error of the text (compare the N. T. saying, Matt. 
ix. 17 et seg.), The further reading is: “like skins 
filled with new wine, it is about to burst" (sce 
Budde's commentary, ad loc.). 

The skin is the most practical vessel for wander- 
ing nomads, who were probably the first to use it. 
However, it was in very general use among the 
classical nations. Its employment still survives to 
some extent in Spain and Greece, while the custom 
in the Mohammedan world has in nowise diminished. 

It is questionable whether the translation of the 
Authorized Version is correct in the case of the 
“bottle [margin for “ vessel ”] of potters” (Isa. xxx. 
14). The expression “nebel” (rendered “ [earthen] 
pitcher," Lam.iv. 2) seems to refer in this passage to 


MODE OF FILLING JARS FROM 
WATER-BOTTLES. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


a large earthen jar holding perhaps as much as an 
ordinary skin. From the present knowledge of the 
vessels for storing wine among the various ancient 
nations the form of a bottle is certainly excluded. 
In Jer. xix. 1 (compare 10), “a potter’s earthen bot- 
ue,” the word “bakbuk " (Syriac, bagbug, perhaps 
from aroot signifying “to gurgle ") seems to mean à 
vessel with a narrow neck. In I Kings xiv. 8 (A. y., 
“ruse,” margin * bottle ”) it is used for honey. The 
Septuagint renders this word, however, by foc (a 
broad jar with handies and narrow neck) and by 
crauvóç (jar) On the other hand, the Greek and 
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hence also pwjvona, Bovževrýc = “senator”; Git. 
7a; Sem. viii, “the boulés or senates of Judea”). 
According to Yer. Ned. iii. 2; Shab. iii. 8; Pesik. 
R. xli.; Ab. R. N. xx. (ed. Schechter, p. 72), there 
were twenty-four boulés in the south of Judea, 
which passed out of existence on account of the 


general disregard of the sanctity of the oath. Com- 


pare SANHEDRIN and PROSBUL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Briill’s Jahrb. i. 41; Levy, Neuhebr. Wor- 
terb.: Jastrow, Dict. s.v. Nona, A2, and DY21273; Schürer, 
Gesch., 3d ed., ii. 211; Büchler, Das Synedrion in Jerusa- 
lem, p. 18 (compare pp. 57, 232 et seq.), Vienna, 1902. 1 
"T. x, 
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GOATSKIN WaTER-BOTTLES, NOW IN USE IN PALESTINE. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


Latin words for bottle (Z&ygvoc, lagen, etc.) seem 
to be of Semitic origin. Moreover, the bottle-form, 
for which glass is specially suitable, was never 
much used in antiquity, least of all in the Orient. 
The specimens of Egyptian and Phenician glass bot- 
tles that have been found seem, on account of the 
costliness of glass (compare Job xxviii. 17; * erys- 
tal,” A, V., parallel with “ gold”), all to have been 
intended for perfumes. No Biblical mention of them 
is known. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nowack, Hebr. Archäologie, pp. 145, 282; 

Benzinger, Arch. p. 94. 

J. JR. wW. M. M. 

Pd 

BOULÉ (ya, plural prov and MNDY2; Greek, 
Bova = * council "): Court of justice, or Sanhedrin ; 
also the seat of the senate (Josephus, * B. J.” v. 4, $2; 


BOUNDARIES: Limits of a tract of land. 
When the Hebrew tribes gave up their nomadic life 
and settled in Palestine in agricultural communities, 
the most important matter was the fixing of definite 
boundary-lines to separate the lands of the different 
tribes and of the families within the tribes. The 
importance of this is sufficiently shown in the Book 
of Joshua (xv.-xxi.), where a careful record is made 
of the boundaries of the tribes and their families 
(B. B. 56a). 

The Biblical law does not enter upon the details 
of the law concerning boundaries, contenting itself 
with expressing in general terms its disapproval 
of the crime of removing the boundary marks. Of 
the important branch of the law dealing with the 
details of boundary-lines, party lines and walls, 
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“fences, and the like, the Bible apparently knows 
nothing. These form an important part of Tal- 
mudic law. 

The Biblical law solemnly prohibited any tamper- 
ing with the landmarks: “Thou shalt not remove 
thy neighbor’s landmark, which they 
of old time have set in thine inherit- 
ance, which thou shalt inherit in the 
land that the Lord thy God giveth thee 
to possess it" (Deut. xix. 14); and this law became 
proverbial (Prov. xxii, 28, xxiii. 10). 


Biblical 
Law. 


Boundary-Stone at Tell Arnamia. 
(From Steindorff, ** Blütezeit des Pharaonenreiches,”) 


During the time of the Kings the primitive no- 
tions concerning the sacredness of the boundary- 
mark disappeared. The princes were among the 
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Mahwanita,” B. B. 68; “Meshoha’ah,” B. M. 1070. 
The law was likewise inculcated by moral injunc- 
tion. Sifre (Deut. 188) after quoting the text, Deut. 
xix. 10, says: “ Has the Bible not already said, ‘ Thou 
shalt not rob’ (Lev. xix. 18)? Why does it now 
say, “Thou shalt not remove’? It is to teach that 
he who uproots the boundary-mark of his neighbor 
is guilty of two crimes, robbery and removal of the 
landmark." Ina similar strain Maimonides (* Yad," 

Genebah, vii. 11) and the Hoshen Mish- 


Removal pat (876, 1) say: “He who removes 
Equal his neighbor’s landmark, and thus ap- 
to Theft. propriates a portion of his neighbor’s 


property, beit even a finger’s breadth, 
if he does it with violence is a robber, and if he does 
it secretly is a thief.” Solomon ben Adret decided 
that a trespasser building on the land of his neigh- 
bor may have his house razed because the owner of 
the ground is not obliged to part with it or “to take 
money for his inheritance,” but may insist upon re- 
possession of his ground (Beér Hagolah to Hoshen 
Mishpat, 25.). 

The greatest care was, therefore, taken to insure 
accuracy of measurement in fixing the boundary- 
lines, especially when a field was about to be sold. 
The form of conveyance of the field of Makpelah 
(Gen. xxiii. 17) shows great care in the formal 
terms, and refers to the * gebul," the boundary-lines 
of the estate. In Talmudic times, as stated above, 
official surveyors were appointed. In measuring 
two fields the surveyor was not permitted to meas- 
ure the one in summer and the other in winter, be- 
cause the measuring-line shrinks in summer (B. M. 
61b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 281, 18) In 
measuring the lines of land to be divided among 
brothers or tenants in common, the law enjoins great 
care, because in measuring lands the space of a 
finger's breadth is as valuable as if it were sown 
with crocus (B. M. 107b; Hoshen Mishpat, /.e. 16). 
The lines and angles of the field had to be described, 
and in the deed the names of the owners of the ad- 
joining land were given (Hoshen Mishpat, 219, 1-5, 
based on B. B. 62a £t seq.). 


BOUNDARY-STONE OF GEZER, DISCOYERED BY M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 
With the inscription 47 ann, (^ Limit of Gezer.?’) 


first to set at naught the ancient law (Hosea v. 10; 
Job xxiv. 2).. The rabbinical authorities, however, 
reestablished and enforced it. They appointed sur- 
veyors familiar with the boundaries of each estate, 


the owners of two adjoining fields desired to build a 
dividing-fence, they built it on the party line, and 
each erected a sign on his side to indicate his owner- 
Ship up to that point (75. 2). If only one of them 
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wished to build the fence, he had to build it entirely 
on his own ground (25.). The owners of fields were 


not compelled by law to build bound- . 


Dividing- ary-fences except where local custom 
Walls so prescribed, but the owners of gar- 


or -Fences. dens were compelled to do so (zb. ; Ho- 

shen Mishpat, 158, 1). The prescribed 
height of such fences was ten handbreadths, or four 
ells (Hoshen Mishpat, /.c. 3:“Yad,” Shekenim, ii. 16), 
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Babylonian Boundary Stone, dated 1120 B. C. 
(From J. de Morgan, '* Recherches Archéologiques,’’) 


and the width was determined by the Jocal custom 
(Hoshen Mishpat, 157, 4). Such a fence might not 
have any opening in it; it must be a dead wall (zd.). 

Where the boundary-fence was built to separate 
the lands of tenants in common, which laws had been 
partitioned, both parties shared the expense; and 
if the wall or fence fell, the materials were divided 
between them (2b. 8, 5). 
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The law of party walls in cities was quite well 
developed, its principles being substantially those 
prevailing in modern law. A party wall between 
two houses might be used by both owners: each 
might dig on his side, and put joists into the wall; 
but he must take care not to overload it. The 
weight of the material laid upon it was determined 
by local regulations (B. B. 6a; Hoshen Mishpat, 159, 
14,and gloss) If the wall was owned by one of 
the adjoining owners, the other had not the right to 
use it (B. B. l.c.; Hoshen Mishpat, l.e. 15); but if he 
did use it, he might acquire a legal right by pre- 
scription (B. B. é.c.; Hoshen Mishpat, /.c. 16). 

If the wall was owned by one of the adjoiners, 
and in building it he had made holes in it on his 
neighbor’s side, this did not give his neighbor the 
right. to use them without the owner’s consent. 
They might have been made as a matter of conve- 
nience simply ; so that, if the neighbor was permitted 
to use the wall, he need not cut into it, and thus 
weaken it (B. B. L.e.; Hoshen Mishpat, Lc. 19). See 
EASEMENTS, NEIGHBORS. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The subject is developed in detail in Shulhan 

* Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 147, 148. 

J. SR. ` D. W. A. 

BOURGAS: City of eastern Rumelia (southern 
Bulgaria) and port on the Black Sea; six hours dis- 
tant from Constantinople. The Jews of Bourgas 
came originally from Yambol and Carnabat, the first 
family settling in 1879. There area synagogue, a 
Talmud Torah, and a school for girls, with about 80 
pupils, under the management of the Alliance Israé- 
lite Universelle. "The Presente family of Bourgas is 
the richest in Bulgaria. In 1901, in a total popula- 
tion of 5,000, there were 550 Jews, mostly Greek. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bulletin of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

1886, 1892. - 

D. M. FR. 

BOURGES: Capital of the department of Cher, 
France. From the beginning of the Middle Ages 
Jews dwelt in Bourges. It is recorded that in 968, 
and again in 624, attempts were made to convert 
them to Christianity (“Gallia Christiana,” ii. 18, 
folio ed., 1716; * Vita Sulpicii," ii., ch. 8). After an 
interval of more than five centuries, during which 
little or no trace has been left of their presence in 
the city, it is chronicled that the French king, 
Philip Augustus, delivered over to Grand Master 
Matthew the house of the Jew Isaac Uradis at 
Bourges (Leopold Delisle, "Cat. des Actes de 
Philippe-Auguste,” No. 121; “ Hebr. Bibl." xx. 14). 
A short time afterward (1204), in a list of the Jews 
authorized to reside at Chátelet, near Paris, occurs 
the name of Benedictus Bituricensis, & native of 
Bourges, as his name implies (Delisle, 75. No. 890). 
Toward the end of the same century the Jews of 
Bourges had become somewhat numerous, judging 
from the many entries against their names on the 
royal tax-list (Lazard, in " Rev. Et. Juives," xv. 
[not xiv. as given by Gross, s.v.] 240, 246, 948, 258), 
and were in a prosperous condition. 

A decree of Philip V. (“the Fair”), issued to the 
magistrates of the province Jan. 24. 1810, regulated 
the procedure for the recovery of debts due to Jews 
within the bailiwick of Bourges (Siméon Luce, 
“Cat. des Documents du Trésor de Chartres," in 
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“Rev. Et. Juives,” ii. 62) as follows: (1) Suit by : 
Jew for the recovery of a debt outstanding twenty 
years or more was prohibited, unless it was estab- 
lished that before.the expulsion of the Jews legal 
Steps had been taken for enforcing payment; (2) 
any record of payment was taken as proof of dis- 
charge of the debt; (3) the simple oath of a debtor 
attested by a single witness, was a suflicient answer 
before the court from a debtor to his creditor in all 
cases wherein the debtor was of good repute and 
the debt did not exceed ten pounds; (4) no Christian 
debtors of Jews were to be imprisoned if they were 
willing to mortgage their property for a sum equiv- 
alent to their debts; and lastly (5) magistrates were 
to deal leniently with debtors of Jews appealing 
from adverse decisions, and were to receive their 
appeals. We have no record of learned Jews at 
Bourges. Mention is made of a certain Tosatist 
(glossarist of the Talmud) (R. H. 24b), Elia b. 
Solomon of wn, which word may possibly be a 
mistake for Wm. according to the reading of the 


“Kore ha-Dorot,” folio 15b. 
G. M. S. 


BOVO BUCH. See Bara Bucn. 
BOW. See Wrarons. 
BOWL. See DnixKING-VESSELS. 


BOX-TREE (Hebrew, DYNN): Judging by Isa. 
Ix. 18, the box-tree (A. V. “box 7") is a tree of 
the Lebanon, promised for the rebuilding of the 
Temple, together with the “fir-tree and pine.” 
In Isa. xli. 19 there is a prophecy that the fir-tree, 
the pine, and the box-tree (R. V., margin, “cypress ”) 
would flourish in what was then the desert. In 
Ezek. xxvii. 6 the Revised Version, adopting a bet- 
ter division of the consonants, translates “ boxwood 
from the isles of Kittim” as parallel to fir, cedar, 
and oak, used for ship-building. In Ezek. xxxi. 3 
Ewald emends *the Assyrian? (MWN) to read “a 
box-tree” (VWNN) (“Behold a box-tree was in. Leb- 
anon"). Compare Cornill’s Ezekiel, ad loc. 

The tree in question is called * te’ashshur,” a word 
occurring only in Hebrew. That Aquila and Theo- 
dotion simply transliterate the word throws a suspi- 
cion on the tradition; likewise that the Septuagint 
(“cedar,” Isa. lx.) evidently makes a poor guess. 
Symmachus, as well as the Vulgate, wavers be- 
tween the renderings “box-tree” (Isa. xli) and 
"pine" (Isa. Ix.). Peshitta (shurbinta) and Saadia 
understand that the skarbin-tree of modern Arabic 
is meant. This seems to be the shurmenu of the 
Assyrians, which, according to a geographical list 
(Delitzsch, * Wo Lag das Paradies?" p. 101), was 
the characteristic tree of the Lebanon. At present 
the sharbin of the Lebanon (called a cypress by 
some, a kind of juniper by others) is a pine-tree, 


extending its branches widely at a small an gle with . 


the stem, and bearing very small fruit-cones (Seetzen, 
“Reisen,” i. 167). I. Low (* Aramiüische Pflanzen- 
namen," pp. 387-988) distinguishes this Juniperus 
oxycedrus or Phanicea from Syriac sharwaina, Cu- 
pressus sempervirens (Targumic shurdina, Syriac 
shurbinta, a differentiation which is followed at pres- 
ent by few writers). Hoffmann (* Ueber Einige Pho- 
nikische Inschriften,” p. 21) tries to assimilate the 


Hebrew "te'ashshur ? with the word " shurbin ” bya 
series of emendations. But forthe testimony in form 
of the traditional view furnished by the Hexaplar, 
this identification would be acceptable. The iden- 
tification with the box-tree, on the other hand, ig 
supported by Theodotion and the Targumie esh- 
kero'a, which, after the Syriac eshkaría, is tho 
Buxus sempervirens (Löw, ib. p. 63); not the Burus 
longifolia, which, besides being too low, is a shrub, 
and does not occur in Phenicia. The fact that it 
came from Kittim (Cyprus) does not help toward 
the solution of the difficulties involved. Possibly 
both branches of the tradition rest only on the 
graphic similarity; but with the scanty material at 
disposal no decision between the two explanations 
is possible. See Cypress, 
J. JR, W. M. M. 


BOZECCHI or BUZECCHI (wii): Promi- 
nent Italian family, the members of which when 
settling at Rome called themselves after their native 
place, Buzecchio, in the province Forli. "Traces of 
the family may be found as far back as the thir- 
teenth century. A synagogue built by members of 
à family of this name existed as early as 1940. By 
the end of the fourteenth century the name had dis- 
appeared and had become incorporated with that of 
ANAW, of which family the Bozecchis were an 
offshoot. Four members of this family deserve 
mention: | 

1. Benjamin ben Judah: Exegete, gramma- 
rian, and philosopher; born at Rome about 1295; died 
there about 1885. He was the disciple of Joab ben 
Benjamin ben Solomon. Although his activity lay 
in the fields of exegesis and grammar, the poet Im- 
manuel of Rome represents him as an accomplished 
scientist and philosopher. He was the author of 
the following works: (1) a commentary on Chron- 
icles and Proverbs, still extant in manuscript (Codex 
de Rossi, 808 !, 691, 728%; Paris, 214?; Oxford, 221 2, 
3641, 714°), in which he endeavors to avoid all hag- 
gadic explanations, condemning them and adherin g 
to the literal interpretation based upon grammar 
and lexicography (he frequently quotes Ibn Gannah, 
Ibn Ezra, and Kimhi, who served himas models); (2) 
à supplement to Isaiah Trani's unfinished commen: 
tary on Kings (Codex Angel 1); (8) glosses to the 
greater part of the Bible (compare Berliner, in 
“ Hebr. Bibl." xiv. 69); (4) “ Mebo,” an introduction 
toa Hebrew grammar which, published with Kim- 
hi's “ Mohalak," Pesaro, 1560, enjoyed great Success, 
and was often reprinted. 

2. Judah ben Benjamin: Physician, probably 
son of the former; lived at Rome in the fourteenth 
century. He was the friend of Immanuel, who 
praises him in his * Mahberot? (xxii. 94). 

3. Menahem: Probably an uncle of Benjamin; 
mentioned by the latter in the glosses to Isa, xxxiii. 

4. Shabbethai ben Menahem:  Praised, to- 
gether with his father, by Immanuel (Zc. xxviii). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xviii. 106 et seq.: 

Zunz, Analekten, iv. 193 et seq.: Berliner, Peletat Sofe- 

rim, pp. 11 etseg.; Giidemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens 

und der Cultur der Juden in Italien, pp. 183 et seg.; Bacher, 
in Rev. Et. Juives, x. 123 et seq.; Berger, in Berliner’s 

Mayazin, 1889, pp. 207 et seq.; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gescit. 


der Juden in Rom, i. 386-388. 
G. I. Br. 
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BOZRAH (LXX., Boooppa and Bocop, translated 
«wall?; Vulgate, * Bosra").—Biblical Data: 1. 
According to Isa. xxxiv. 6, ]xiii. 1; Amos i. 12; 
Ter. xlix. 18, 22, one of the principal cities, or per- 
haps the capital, of Edom. Gen. xxxvi. 83 (=I 
Chron. i. 44) states that the Edomite king Jobab, 
«on of Zerah, came from Bozrah; and in accord 
ance with Gen. xxxvi. 42, “Mibzar” is perhaps to 
ne read “from Bozrah.” In Micah ii. 12 “the sheep 
of Bozrah” has been understood as a proverbial 
expression for a great multitude; but the term 
admits of other and more plausible interpretations. 
Most, modern translators understand “ Bozrah " here 
as “sheepfold,” while the Septuagint (“in [their] 
crowd”) and the Vulgate (“in the fold”) inter- 
pret the word as a common noun with a preposition 
prefixed. Eusebius (* Onomasticon ") locates Boz- 
mh “in the mountains of Idumza." Most prob- 
ably, therefore, it is the modern village Buséra 
(Buseireh), on the road between Tufile (ancient 
Tophel?) and Shóbek, with fifty houses and some 
insignificant ruins (Baedeker-Socin, " Palestine and 
Syria," 2d ed., p. 151). : 

9. Jer. xlviii, 24 mentions another Bozrah, by the 
side of Kerioth in Moab, from which it would ap- 
pear that the place usually known as BEZER is 
meant. 

Care must be taken not to confound with these, 
as has often been done, the great city Bosra (Greek 
Boorpa) in the Hauran, the capital of that region dur- 
ing Roman supremacy (when it was called “ Bosra 
Nova Trajana”), and even under Arab dominion. 
This place now shows considerable Roman ruins. It 
is mentioned (I Mace. v. 26, 28)as * Bosora,” a strong 
and great city of Gilead, captured by Judas Macca- 
beus, evidently with the help of the Nabatians 


ib. v. 25), who at a later period possessed the place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Edomiter, 37; idem, Geographie des 
Alten Palästina, pp. 231 et seq.; Benzinger, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa. Real- Eneyelopüdie der Classischen Altertumsicissen- 


W. M, M. 


schaft, v. 789. 
J. JR. 

In Rabbinical Literature: According to 
some scholars, there was only one Bozrah; and the 
contradiction in the statements that the city belonged 
both to Edom and to Moab is explained as follows: 
The Moabite Bozrah was the birthplace of the Edom- 
itish king (Gen. xxxvi. 83) when Edom no longer 
produced men fit to be rulers. For this reason also, 
the Prophets included Bozrah in their propheeies 
against Edom because that city furnished kings to 
Edom (Gen. R. Ixxxiii. 8). Other scholars, how- 
ever, among them the Syrian Aphraates (^ Homilies," 
ed. Wright, p. 912), distinguish two cities by the 
name of * Bozrah,” the birthplace of King Jobab thus 
being Edomitish (Num. R. xiv. 8.  Bozrah is Job's 
legendary birthplace or residence (compare JOB IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginzberg, Die Haggada bet den Kirchen- 
viitern, 1900, pp. 124, 125. LG 
PP 


BOZZOLO, HAYYIM OBADIAH BEN 
JACOB OBADIAH DI: Talmudist and cabalist : 
lived at Salonica in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; probably a native of Bozzolo in Italy, where- 
fore Conforte (“Kore ha-Dorot,” ed. Cassel, p. 39a) 
calla him “ Di Bozzolo.” while Nepi-Ghirondi (“ Tole- 
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Bovo : 
Bracelets 


dot Gedole Yisrael,” m No. 15) has the name in the 

corrupt form of DDYN (* Dukes” or “ Rukes”), from 

benn. | 

Bozzolo was a prolific writer. Many of his ha- 
lakic decisions are scattered throughout the later re- 
sponsa. A more extensive work in two. volumes, 
entitled “Be’er Mayim Hayyim” (Well of Living 

Water, the first having the separate title "Ez 

Hayyim,” the second “Mekor Hayyim,” contains 

cabalistic explanations of the ritual laws (Salonica, 

1046). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 618; Steinsehneider, 
OY EUM eol. 832; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 
k I. BR. 
BRACELETS: Ornaments in the form of rings 

for the arm, worn by the Hebrews, as well as by all 

ancient peoples. Besides serving as ornaments they 
were also worn, like earrings and amulets, as a pro- 
tection against demons (W. R. Smith, “ Religion of 
the Semites,” 2d ed., p. 453), and intended to protect. 
the upper arm and the wrist, on which they were usu- 
ally worn, from wounds, The women commonly 
adorned themselves thus; but Num. xxxi. 50 and 


SS 
Gold Bracelet from Cyprus. 
(From the Cesnola collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


II Sam. i. 10 show that men, especially men of rank, 
also wore such ornaments. An illustration printed 
in Layard’s “Nineveh and its Remains” (p. 125, 
ed. 1849) shows that both arms were decorated, 
as is occasionally the custom with the Arabians 
to-day (Niebuhr, *'Travels in Arabia and the Sur- 
rounding Countries," 1778, p. 164). The styles 
probably varied; and the bracelets may often 
have been coiled, like a snake (Wilkinson, * An- 
cient Egyptians,” ii. 942; Riehm, “ Hand wOrter- 
buch,” i. 115). Three words for “bracelet ” oc- 
cur in the Bible: (1) “ez‘adah” (Num. xxxi. 50; 
II Sam. i. 10), for which Wellhausen proposes to 
read “hazze‘adah”; but compare Nestle, “ Mar- 
ginalien," p. 15, who defends the Masoretic text 
(in II Kings xi. 12 probably *hazze:adot? must 
be read instead of “ha‘edut”); (2) " zamid " (Gen. 
xxiv. 22, xxx. 47; Num. XXNI. 50; Ezek. xvi. 11, 
xxiii. 42; compare “samadu”—to join, to tie to- 
gether—which scems to denote the bracelet worn 


Brafmann 
Braham 
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around -the wrist; while *ez'adah" or “ze‘adah ” 
was worn on the upper arm; compare Gen. xxiv. 
30, 47; Num. xxxi. 50); (8) *sherah " (Isa. iii. 19; 
compare Targum, “shere yadayya,” which does not 
mean “necklaces” but “bracelet,” like the Arabic 
“siwar”). “Sher” in the Mishnah denotes not only 
the bracelet worn by men and women, but also the 
chain around the neck of a horse. To these may 
perhaps be added “rumaz” (Ex. xxxv. 99; Num. 
XxXxi. 00); compare Arabic “kumzat” = little ball, 
and often meaning little golden balls strung together, 
which, according to Diodorus Siculus, the Arabs 
were in the habit of wearing around the wrist. 
Others take it to mean a kind of necklace, which 
Diodorus also mentions. 
J. JR. W. N. 


BRAFMANN, JACOB: Jewish convert to 
Christianity; bornin Russia; died in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. After having tried 
many professions, among them photography, tui- 
tion and commerce, he embraced Christianity. 
Supplied with his certificate of baptism, which en- 
titled him to an official position, he was appointed 
professor of Hebrew in the seminary at Minsk, and 
at the same time was charged by the Holy Synod 
to devise means of spreading Christianity among 
the Jews. 

In 1866 Brafmann made his first appearance as a 
publicist, and at once exhibited the characteristics 
Which made him notorious among the Russian anti- 
Semites. "In the last years," he says in the * Wi- 
lenski Vyestnik " (1866, No. 149), “there is among 
the Jews of Minsk a great religious movement fa- 
vorable to Christianity.” This remarkable state- 
ment at once brought forth. many polemics in the 
Russian press. Anticipating a conversion en masse 
of the Jews of Minsk, the press investigated the 
reasons for such an unexpected triumph of Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. Brafmann, encouraged by 
this brilliant début, thereupon undertook a system- 
atic campaign of slander against his former corelig- 
ionists. He published a series of articles entitled 
* Yevreiskiya Bratstva v Gorodakh Zapadnoi Rossii,” 
in which he endeavored to convince the reader that 
there existed inevery town of western Russia a 
Jewish confraternity having forits object the acquis- 
ition and exploitation of power over the non-Jews, 
and possessing unlimited means to carry out this 
object (^ Wilenski V vestnik," 1867, Nos. 185, 197; re- 
printed in book form, Wilna, 1369). Thisseries was 
soon followed by a work entitled “Kniga Kahala” 
(Wilna, 1869). It is divided into four parts: (1) The 
transactions of the kahal of Minsk (“kahal,” derived 
from the Hebrew 5935 = “ community,” assumed in 
Russian the significance of “board of the com- 
munity ”). The documents, which Brafmann claimed 
to have found in the archives of the board of educa- 
tion of Wilna, extended from 1794 to 1803. (2) An- 
notations on the transactions, in which the author 
interpreted them arbitrarily, asserting that allthe 
ilegalities contained therein are in constant vogue 
among the kahals, and are in consonance with tho 
very principles of the Jewish religion, (3) Ex- 
ploitation de jure. (4) Exploitation de facto. 

As its author expected, the * Kniga Kahala" 


created a great sensation; and the Russian press de- 
voted many columns to it. But impartial critics 
dissected the book and discovered that the * transac. 
tions" were simple forgeries. Among many proofs 
of their falsity the most interesting is that given 
by Shereshevski, who pointed out that a third of 
the transactions were dated on Saturdays or feast. 
days, when writing is prohibited. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Shereshevski, O Knigye Kahala, St. Peters- 
burg, 1872; Brashin, Kniga Kahala, Wilna, 1870; Vyestnik 
Y'evropi, 1872, pp. 11 et seq.; Orschanski, Yevrei v Rossii. pp. 
346-368; Seiberling, Gegen Brafmann’s Buch des Kaha, 
Vienna, 1881; Ha-Shahar, iv. 621, xi. 242. 
H, R. | I. Br. 
BRAGADINI: Family of printers at Venice. 
After the decline of the BOMBERG printing-press a 
fierce rivalry grew up at Venice among the patri- 
cian families who wished to profit by printing Hebrew 
books. Among these, two distinguished themselves 
by the bitterness of their struggles, the Bragadini 
and the Giustiniani. The first of the Bragadini 
to engage in the trade was Aloisio I. Among the 
consequences of their rivalries were the denuncia- 
tion of the Talmud and the confiscation of many 
Hebrew books in 1558. As Giustiniani ceased to 
print in 1552, Bragadini remained master of the field ; 
even in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Hebrew books could be printed at Venice only under 
the name and authority of the Venetian nobleman 
Bragadini (“Stamperia Bragadina”), who received 
payment in return for his patronage. The first He- 
brew book issued by Bragadini was Maimonides’ 
“Mishneh Torah” (Venice, 1550), with notes by Meir 
Katzenellenbogen of Padua. When Giustiniani also 
issued an edition of this work in 1550-51, Katzenel- 
lenbogen, who at that time was associated with 
Bragadini, appealed for protection to Moses Isserles 
of Cracow, who decided in favor of Bragadini’s edi- 
tion, Aloisio Bragadini continued to print until 
1575, his last work being the “Mishneh Torah,” 
published in 1574-75. The first work of his son 
Juan was Abarbanel’s Pentateuch commentary, 
1579; in 1614 he issued an edition of the Bible. 
Pietro Bragadini printed an edition of the Mish- 
nah in 1614 and another work as late as 1649. The 
presses were idle from 1631 until 1638, but after 1639 
his brothers were associated with Pietro. The fol- 
lowing members of the Bragadini family were also 
printers at Venice: Lorenzio, 1615-30, 1689-50; 
Aloisio II., 1624-30, 1639-50; VicenzioI,, 1039-49; 
Nicolaus, 1639-50; Giacomo, 1639-50; Girolamo, 
1639-67; Vicenzio II., 1697-98, and his brother 
Aloisio III., who worked alone as late as 1710. 
The Christian printers in whose establishments work 
was done for the Bragadini, or the “Stamperia 
Dragadina" itself printed, were: Gara, Zanetti, 
Cajon, Pradoto, Vedelago, Doriguzzi, Ambrosini, 
Bona, and Paoli. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider and Cassel, in Ersch and Gru- 
ber, Eneye. section ii. part 98, pp. 59 et seq.; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. Nos. 9351-9363; Perles, Beitrüge zur Gesch. der 
Hebritischen und Aramiiischen Studien, pp. 225-291, Mu- 
nich, 1884. 

J. A. F. 


BRAGANÇA: City of Portugal, in the province 
of Tras-os-Montes. In 1250 nineteen of the Jews liv- 
ing there were accused of usury. They increased to 
such an extent that a few years before their expul- 
Sion they paid 30,000 reis in taxes. Many of the 
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Jews that were expelled, from Spain went to Bra- 
sanca, which afterward became the home of a large 
number of Maranos. Manuel de Pina, Jacob de 
Castro SARMENTO, and others were born here. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
Index, 8.0. 


G. M. K. 

BRAGIN: Village of Russia, in the government 
of Minsk, having a population (1898) of 4,520, in- 
cluding 2,948 Jews, of whom 256 were artisans end 
41 laborers. The Jews maintain three charitable 
institutions and a Talmud Torah with 45 pupils. 
During the rebellion of Chmielnicki (1648-49) the 
Cossacks massacred many Jews of this locality. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Regesty i Nadpisi, i. 421. 

H. R. S. J. 

BRAHAM, JOHN (the theatrical name of John 
Abraham): English singer; born in London 1774; 
died there Feb. 17, 1856. His parents dying in his 
childhood, he became a chorister at the Duke's Place 
Synagogue, till one of 
his former companions 
in the choir, named 
Leoni, adopted him. 
Under him Braham 
studied and made such 
progress that on April 
91,1787, he made his 
début at Covent Gar- 
den Theater. Two 
years later Leoni be- 
came bankrupt, and 
Braham was thrown 
on his own resources 
until he met Abra- 
ham Goldsmid, a man of wealth who became his 
patron. Next he went to Bath, where he sang 
under Rauzzini till 1796, when he was engaged 
by Storace at Drury Lane Theater to sing in his 
new opera, “Mahmoud” (April 80, 1790). Here 
Braham was so successful that he was at once en- 
gaged for the Royal Italian Opera House, as well as 
for the annual oratorios and at the Festival of the 
Three Choirs at Gloucester. 

In 1797 Braham determined to go to Italy to study 
singing. Onarriving at Paris he and Nancy Storace 
gave aseries of successful concerts under the patron- 
age of Josephine Beauharnais, which delayed their 
arrival in Italy till the following year. There they 
sang at all the chief cities, including Florence, 
Milan, Genoa (where. Braham studied under Isola, 
and sang with Marchesi), Leghorn, and Venice, 
whence they proceeded to Triest, Vienna, and Ham- 
burg. i 

In 1801 Braham reappeared at Covent Garden, and 
from this point his career was an unbroken succes- 
sion of triumphs. On Feb. 9, 1802, was produced 
“The Cabinet,” the libretto of which was written by 
Thomas Dibdin, and the music by Braham. Then 
came “The Siege of Belgrade” (March 15) and 
“Family Quarrels” (Dec. 18, 1802), the work of 
Dibdin, with the music of Braham, Moorhead, and 
Reeve, in both of which Braham appeared. On 
Dec. 18, 1808, he sang in * The English Fleet," the 
entire music of which was Braham's own composi- 
tion; in this opera he introduced the duet * All’s 


John Braham. 


Pd 


Brafmann 
Braham. 


Well,” which ‘has become one of his best-known 


works. -He wrote also the score of “ The Paragraph," 


and on Dec. 10, 1804, sang in * Thirty Thousand,” in 
the production of which he collaborated with Reeve 
and Davy. On March 27, 1806, he appeared at the 
King's Theater as Sesto, in Mozart's opera “Cle- 
menza di Tito," the first performance of any of 
Mozart’s operas in England. 

Braham seceded to Drury Lane in 1805, and pro- 
duced there most of his operas. Among these were 
* False Alarms," on the score of which he was as- 
sisted by King (Jan. 3, 1807); “ Kais,” jointly with 
Reeve (Feb. 11, 1808); “ The Devil's Bridge" (Oct. 
10, 1812); * Narensky," with the assistance of Reeve 
(Jan. 11, 1814); * Zuma," in conjunction with Bishop. 
Of other operas may be mentioned “ The Americans,” 
by Braham and King, produced at the Lyceum April 
97, 1811, and in which occurred his famous song, 
“The Death of Nelson”; “Isidore de Merida " (1821), 
and “The Taming of the Shrew,” both in conjunction 
with T. B. Cooke as librettist, in the following year, 

In 1810 he joined Mrs. Billington in a tour of the 
provinces, and on his return the next year he ap- 
peared at the Lyceum. For two years Braham was 
engaged with Reeve in composing; and in 1816 he 
reappeared in Italian opera at the King's Theater 
in Mozart's “Clemenza di Tito," singing his old 
part, Sesto. This opera was followed by * Cosi fan 
Tutte," by the same composer, in which Braham 
sang Guglielmo. In the same year he married Miss 
Bolton of Ardwick, in Lancashire. 

Braham published, in concert with I. Nathan, “A 
Selection of Hebrew Melodies, Ancient and Modern, 4 
in 1815, for which Lord Byron wrote his famous 
“ Hebrew Melodies.” 

When Weber’s * Freischütz ” was first produced 
in England (at the Lyceum July 20, 1824), Braham 
created the part of Maz ; and in the same composer’s 
“Oberon,” presented at Covent Garden Theater 
April 12, 1826, he interpreted the part of Sir Huon, 
and was especially strong in the scena *O 'tis a 
glorious sight to see!" written expressly for him. 

Braham was also actively engaged at concerts, 
oratorios, and provincial festivals, and for more than 
a generation was regarded as the national singer. 
His voice was of extraordinary power, sweetness, 
and compass (19 notes in natural tone, with a fal- 
setto ranging from D to A in alto). Though he could 
sing in faultless style and taste, rarely did he resist 
the opportunity for sensational effects. 

Braham amassed a large fortune during his forty 
years of professionallife; but he subsequently lost 
it by disastrous speculation. In 1891 he bought the 
Colosseum in Regent's Park, London, and four years 
later he built the St. James's Theater. Both ven- 
tures proved ruinous; and in 1839 Braham found 
himself compelled to return to the stage and concert- 
room. In 1840he went to America on a tour which 
proved unsuccessful. For several years Braham 
continued to sing at concerts and provincial festi- 
vals, and he did not retire until March, 1852. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. National Biography. s.v.; Grove, Dict. 
of Music and Musicians, s.v.; Daily Chronicle, July 7, 1887, 
London; Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition Catalogue, 
1887, p. 57; Hervey, Celebrated Musicians, s.v; Transac- 
tions of Jew. Hist. Soc. of Eng. 


J. G. L.—F. H. V. 
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Brandeis 


BRAHE, TYCHO. See Gans, DAVID. 


BRAHM, OTTO (Abrahamsohn): German 
dramatic critic and manager; born in Hamburg 
Feb. 5, 1856. He studied philosophy, German phi- 
lology, and the history of art, at Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, and Strasburg, and was a pupil of Wilhelm 
Scherer, the historian of literature. Among his 
writings are “Das Deutsche Ritterdrama des Acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts ” (1880), and biographies of 
Gottfried Keller (1888), H. von Kleist (1884, 3d ed., 
1892), Ibsen (1887), and Schiller (1888-92). Interested 
in the modern so-called “naturalistic ” school, he, 
in conjunction with several others, established Dic 
Freie Bühne, a society designed to promote the 
production of the works of Ibsen and his associ- 
ates. 

In connection with this society, Brahm published 
a periodical also entitled “Die Freie Bühne," in 
which he defended the views of the modern natu- 
ralistic school. Upon the retirement of L’ Arronge 
from the directorship of the Deutsches Theater 
it was leased to Brahm, who, with a very good 
cast, began to produce the works of Ibsen, Gerhard 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Halbe, and Hirschfeld. 
Gerhard Hauptmann's * Die Weber” was performed 
more than one hundred times at this theater. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers, Konversations-Levikon. 


S J. So. 


BRAILA. See RUMANIA. 


BRAILOV: Town in the district of Vinitza, 
government of Podolia. The population at the cen- 
sus of 1897 was 8,972, including 3,924 Jews. Of the 
latter a few are engaged in agriculture, the pursuit 
of which was nearly closed to them by the laws of 
1882. Three hundred and eighty-nine Jews are 
engaged in manufacturing peasants’ shoes, which 
are sold at the markets:of the Kherson and Bessara- 
bian governments. "Theeconomic condition of these 
Jews is getting worse every year, as may be seen 
by the increasing number of families asking for 
charity at Passover (120 families in 18989). Fifty 
children attend the Talmud-Torah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Statistics gathered by the St. Petersburg branch 
of the Jewish Colonization Association. 


" Su 


BRAININ, RUBEN: Hobrew publicist and 
biographer; born in Russia in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century; is now (1902) living in Berlin. At 
different times Brainin contributed to * ITa-Meliz,? 
“ Ha-Zefirah," * Ha-Maggid," and * Ha-Shiloah." In 
1895 he issued a periodical under the title * Mi- 
Mizrah u-Mi-Ma-arab" (From East and West), of 
Which only four numbers appeared. 

Brainin is the author of several pamphlets, the most 
important of which are his sketch of Perez Smo- 
lenskin's life and works, Warsaw, 1896; and a trans- 
lation of M. Lazarus' essay on Jeremiah, Warsaw, 
1897. He has also written about one hundred bio- 
graphical sketches of modern Jewish scholars and 
writers. 

To * Ahiasaf” Brainin has contributed the follow- 
ing articles: *Ilane Srak " (Barren Trees) (i. 32); 
"Bar Halafta” (ii, 71); “ Dappim Mekutta'im " 
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(Loose Leaves) (v. 190). He has also contribute] 

to the same periodical the following biographical 

sketches: M. Lazarus (iv. 214); M. Güdemann (iy, 

219); Theodore Herzl (v. 222); Israel Zang will (v, 

233); and Max Nordau (v. 241). 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, S.V; M. 
Schwab, Répertoire, part i., s.v. 


I. R. I. G. D. 


BRAININ, SIMON : Russian physician: born at 
Riga, Livonia, July 15, 1854. He graduated trom the 
gymnasium of his birthplace; studied medicine at the 
universities of Dorpat and Berlin; held the position 
of physician of the Jewish community of Riga; and 
was one of the directors of the community, the last 
independent Jewish * kahal” in Russia, until this in- 
stitution was abolished by the government. He was 
a member of the committee of the government to 
investigate the rights of the Jews of the city of 
Riga, 1885; delegate from the government of Pol- 
tava to the rabbinical conference at St. Petersburg, 
1892; and a member of the Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jews of Russia. In 1995 he 
emigrated to New York, where he is now (1902) a 
practising physician, and member of the county 
medical and German medical societies, of the Harlem 
Medical Association, and of the New York Histor- 
ical Society. Brainin is the author of: * Orah la- 
Hayyim," a work on popular medicine, in Hebrew, 
Wilna, 1883; * Der Aerztliche Führer," Riga, 1885; 
“Ueber Kefyr," Vienna, 1886; and many articles in 
various periodicals. H. R. 


BRAMBLE: A prickly shrub. The word serves 
as a translation for two Hebrew terms and a Greek 
one, all of which, however, should receive other 
renderings. i 

(1) “Atad” (TON = the Assyrian "*etidu ") figures 
in the parable of Jotham. It is the last tree to which 
the other trees came in quest of aking for them- 
selves (Judges ix. 14, 15). In Ps. Iviii. 10 “atad” 
is translated “thorns” (compare Gen. 1. 11, “ goren 
ha-atad”). The plant isone of the rhamnus group. 

(2) “Hoah " (mn) is only once translated “ bram- 
ble”; elsewhere it is rendered “thorns.” 

(3) Bároc, out of twelve times that it occurs, 
is once translated “bramble” (Luke vi. 44). See 
THORNS AND THISTLES. 

E. C. G. B. L. 


BRAMSON, LEO: Russian jurist and writer; 
born at Kovno April 17, 1869; graduated from the 
Moscow University as a “ candidatus juris.” Heisa 
member of the St. Petersburg Pedagogical Socicty, 
secretary of the Jewish Colonization Association 
(St. Petersburg branch), initiator and member pf the 
school committee of the Society for the Promotion of 
Culture Among the Jews of Russia, of the St. Peters- 
burg Jewish industrial schools, member of the Edu- 
cational Census, 1895-1900, and of the Imperial Free 
Economic Society. He was also the delegate of the 
Socicty for the Promotion of Culture Among the 
Jews tothe Pan-Russian Exhibition of 1896, and one 
of the directors of the reorganized Jewish industrial 
schools of St. Petersburg. 

He wrote: “O Razvitii Russkoi Industrii," Mos- 
cow, 1896; “YV Yuzhnykh Yevreiskikh Koloniakh, ? 
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st. Petersburg, 1894; “K Istorii Pervonachalnavo 
Obrazovaniya Russkikh Yevreyev,” St. Petersburg, 
1896; as well as many articles in * Voskhod ” (1891- 
1900) on education and Jewish colonization. He was 
one of the editors of the “ Sistematicheski Ukazatel 
Russkoi Literatury o Yevreyakh, 1708-1889,” St. 
Petersburg, 1892. H. R. 


BRANDAM, FERNANDO ALVAREZ: 
Marano and physician at Lisbon in the seventeenth 
century; contemporary of Manuel Fernandez de 
Villa-Real, who characterizes him as ^ insigne y 
ilustre ingenio." At the instance of his friend Isaac 
Fernando Cardoso, he wrote his «Tratado em De- 
fensa del Color Azul,” still extant in manuscript, 
which shows wide scholarship. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Biblioteca Lusitania, ii. 

17. ; 

J. M. K. 

BRANDEIS, BARUCH JUDAH: (HA- 
LEVI): Bohemian rabbi and author; lived in the 
second half of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century at Prague, where he was 
assistantrabbi(dayyan) He was the son of Bezaleel 
Brandeis, rabbi in Jung-Bunzlau, whose work, 
*Zedah-Baruk," he published. Brandeis wrote 
*Leshon Hakamim,” Prague, 1815, in two parts, a 
work intended as a reference-book on regulations 
governing the reading of the Torah, kaddish, burial 
of the dead, and mourning observances. The book, 
however, is incomplete and fragmentary, and is writ- 
ten in a heavy, ambiguous style. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl. Jud. p. 129; Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. col. 799. 
L. G. I. BER. 


BRANDEIS, BEZALEEL BEN MOSES 
(HA-LEVI): Bohemian rabbi and author; died 
about 1750 at Jung-Bunzlau, where he was district 
rabbi and director of a Talmudic academy. His 
father, who was styled “ Harif” by his contempo- 
raries, was rabbi at Mayence, Germany. Bezaleel 
wrote a collection of festival sermons and homiletic 
explanations on the Pentateuch, a work published 
at Prague in 1786 by his son, Baruch Judah Bran- 
deis, and entitled “ Zedah-Baruk.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4590; Ben- 
jacob, Ogar ha-Sefarim, p. 506; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 129; 
Baruch Judah Brandeis, Leshon Hakamim, Preface. 

L. G. I. Ber. 


BRANDEIS, FREDERICK : Musician; born 
at Vienna July 5, 1832; died at New York May 
14, 1899. He studied at the University of Vienna, 
and received instruction in the piano from Fischhof, 
Czerny, and Pyrkert, and in composition from 
Rufinatscha. During the Revolution of 1848 Fred- 
erick's father, Emanuel Brandeis (afterward a 
prominent teacher in New York; died 1873), lost 
his fortune and emigrated to America. There the 
son was at once thrown upon his own resources. 
His talents, however, secured for him the recogni- 
tion of artists; and he soon received engagements 
as a pianist, in which capacity he made several tours 
throughout the country, notably one with William 
Vincent Wallace, the famous violinist, in 1849. 

In about the year 1850 Brandeis settled for a 


Brandeis 


short time in Cleveland, Ohio, but a few years 
later removed to New York, where he devoted 
himself assiduously to composition. There, also, he 
formed the friendship of Julius Schuberth, the well- 
known publisher, who gave him great encourage- 
ment, and sent some of his earlier efforts to Schu- 
mann and Spohr, both of whom expressed themselves 
in highly laudatory terms in regard to the young 
composer. About this time he played a sonata of 
his own composition at one of the chamber concerts 
given by Theodore Thomas. In 1860 he received 
the appointment of organist at the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, and, upon the destruction of 
that church by fire in 1872, à similar position was 
offered to him at St. James's Roman Catholic 
Church, which he held until 1886, from which time 
until his death he was identified with the Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Brandeis was also organist 
of the synagogue Shaaray Tefila (West 44th Bt.) 
from 1879 to 1892, and composed six hymns for the 
synagogal service. He wasa member of the Manu- 
script Society from its inception; and several of his 
productions were performed under its auspices, 
among which the song, “ Fly Not Thus, My Brow of 
Snow ” (words by Heine), received the prize offered 
by the society for the best composition. 

Brandeis produced 104 works in. all, of which the 


. following are generally considered the most popular: 


song, *My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose" 
(words by Burns), a beautiful composition which 
immediately became popular upon its publication in 
the early fifties; trio for violin, piano, and cello; 
funeral march, “Humpty Dumpty," for orchestia 
(also arranged for piano); “ Danse Héroique," for 
orchestra; polonaise for piano, op. 59; gavot for 
piano, op. 58; “The Ring,” op. 58, ballad for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra; the quartets “Sunken Clois- 
ter” and “Echoes,” op. 64; song, “Wunsch,” op. 
36; “Observe When Mother Earth Is Dry,” drink- 
ing-song from ^ Anacreon. ? 

The religious music composed by Brandeis in- 
cludes the above-mentioned " Six Hymn-Anthems," 
op. 85 (quartet or chorus); * Vespers," op. 92, for 
soli, chorus, and organ; and “Tantum Ergo,” op. 
63. Among his other works may be mentioned: 
“Prelude to Maria Stuart,” for orchestra (performed 
by the Manuscript Society); suite for string orches- 
tra; “Sechs Klavierstücke ?; and * The Bards," duet 
for tenor and bass, with orchestral accompaniment. 
In conjunction with F. de Sola Mendes as librettist, 
he was writing an oratorio, “ Moses in Egypt,” when 
he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Riemann, Musik-Lerikon. 1900. 


S. J. S0. 


BRANDEIS, MOSES (surnamed Harif =“ The 
Keen Talmudist”): German rabbi and Talmudic 
teacher; born about 1685; died June 24, 1761, in 
Mayence. As his surname indicates, he was famous 
in his time as a Talmudic dialectician, but he left 
no writings. His father, Jacob Brandeis, was rabbi 
in Zorek, Russia Minor (perhaps Zaryechye in the 
province of Poltava ; see Walden, “Shem ha-Gedolim 
he-Hadash,” i. 61). Moses studied at the yeshibah 
of Abraham Broda in Prague, and then directed a 
yeshibah in Fürth, Bavaria, which was supported 
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by his father-in-law, Gabriel ha-Levi, a rich philan- 
thropist of that place. At the same time he per- 
formed the functions of a rabbi at Schnittach, a 
small place near Fürth. In 1717 he went to J ung- 
Bunzlau, Bohemia, as chief rabbi, and in 1733 
became rabbi of Mayence, Moses was also a caba- 
list, observing strictly the rules of life laid down by 
Isaac Luria. 

His sons were: Bezaleel Brandeis; Gabriel Bran- 
deis, rabbi in Prague; and Jacob Brandeis, rabbi in 
Düsseldorf. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in Monaitsschrift, xxxvii. 385 et 
seq.: Baruch Judah Brandeis, Leshon Hakamim, Preface, 
L. G. I. BER. 


BRANDENBURG: Province of Prussia. In 
documents of the thirteenth century Jews are men- 
tioned as living in the mark of Brandenburg and 
carrying on commerce there. In Belitz they were 
accused of having desecrated the host in 1248; and 
a similar charge caused a persecution at Pritzwalk 
in 1287. In 1294 the magistrate of Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder issued an agreement between the butchers and 
Jews of that city. So many Jews were living at 
Stendal by 1297 that a special Jews’ regulation was 
issued. The Jews of Spandau are first mentioned 
in 1307, in a regulation regarding slaughtering is- 
sued by the margrave Herrmann; and Jews are 
similarly mentioned at Brandenb urg and Eberswalde 
in 1815. In 1320 the margravine Agnes transferred 
to Berlin and Cologne her rights over the Jews in 
those cities, and in the same year the dukes of Pom- 
erania did the same in regard to Prenzlau. The 
Jews' tax was regulated at N eu-Ruppin in 1828, 

The Jews of the mark were highly favored, and 
their number was greatly increased under the rule 

of the Bavarian margraves, especially 
Early Set- under Ludwig (1323-51). The latter 
tlements. gave;letters of protection to the Jews 
at Havelberg, Arneburg, Pritzwalk, 
Seehausen, Werben, and Kyritz in 1884, to those at 
Salzwedel in 1844, and to those at Perleberg in 1845. 
In 1846 he granted to the butchers of Strausberg cer- 
tain privileges in regard to slaughtering among the 
Jews. In 1848 the margrave enfeoffed a citizen of 
Luckau with the Jews of Guben, and pledged the 
Jews of Luckau with him for 150 marks silver, In 
1949 the Jews of Berlin, Stendal, Angermiinde, and 
Spandau were severely persecuted by the Flagel- 
lants, among whose victims were the rabbis J oseph 
and Solomon, sons of Rabbi Jacob. The Jews were 
driven from Königsberg in 1851. Margrave Lud- 
wig pledged the Jews of Müncheberg with the city 
in 1858; in 1850 he permitted the city of Mittelwalde 
to receive four Jews; Margrave Otto allowed the 
city of Rathenow to keep two in 1971. A Jews? 
street is mentioned at Stendal as early as 1869; Jobst 
of Moravia presented the site of the former Jews’ 
school at Salzwedel to the Georgeshospital of that 
city in 1401. 

The privileges that Margrave Ludwi g had granted 
were confirmed in 1420 by Friedrich l., the first 
prince of the house of Hohenzollern, at Branden- 
burg. Conditions changed under his successors, 
In 1446 all the Jews of the mark were suddenly im- 
prisoned at the command of the elector Friedrich IL, 
and their property was confiscated. In 1509 thirty- 
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eight Jews of Spandau, Brandenburg, and Stendal 
were accused of having bought a host from a thief 
of Bernau, and were burned at Berlin; 

Underthe the remainder were expelled from 

Hohen- the country. The elector Joachim 

zollerns. II. again admitted several Jews in 

| consideration of 400 marks, and 3,000 
marks silver paid annually to the mints at Derlin 
and Stendal respectively for protection. He espe- 
cially favored the Jew LIPPoLD; but his successor 
had Lippold executed on the pretense of having 
poisoned the elector, and again expelled. the Jews. 
In 1671 fifty Jewish families, who were among the 
emigrants from Wiener-Neustadt, were granted per- 
mission to reside in the mark for a space of twenty 
years by the great elector Friedrich Wilhelm. They 
were exempted from the poll-tax on the payment of 
400 thalers in 1684. In 1685 they numbered eighty- 
six families; there were 116 families in 1690; and 
in 1692 they had increased to 177. In 1714 King 
Friedrich I. issued new regulations for his protected 
Jews, who by that time had obtained permanent 
residence. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century (1708) 
they were much harassed on the accusation of hav- 
ing reviled the founder of the Christian religion 
in their prayers. The General Regulations for the 
Jews (* General Juden-Reglement ”) of the year 1750 
contained a clause to the effect that every protected 
Jew should take the oath of allegiance. In 1765 
the question of increasing the payment for. protec- 
tion was considered. Toward the end of the Seven 
Years’ war, and later, a number of influential and 
wealthy Jews were granted, free of charges, the same 
rights as Christian merchants, on account of their 
services to the state. Frederick the Great used the 
Jews arbitrarily for his purposes. In 1779 the Jews 
living in the mark numbered 5,782, of whom 3,409 
came from Berlin. In 1899 they numbered 18,394. . 
See also BERLIN; PRENZLAU; PRUSSIA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bresslau, in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xii. 

11; Landsberg, ib. xxi, 22; idem. in AMonatsschrift, xxxi. 

91; König, Annalen der Juden in den Preussischen Staaten, 

Besonders in der Mark. Brandenburg, Berlin, 1790: Salfeld, 

Martyrologium, p. 92875 Auerbach, Das Judenthum und 

Scine Bekenner, pp. 185 et seq.; Kaufmann, in Berliner’s 

Magazin, xviii. 48 et seq. 
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BRANDES, CARL EDUARD COHEN (gen- 
erally known as EDUARD BRANDES): Da- 
nish author and politician; born at Copenhagen, Oct. 
21, 1847; brother of George Brandes. At the age 
of eighteen he entered the university of his na- 
tive city, and at first diligently followed courses in 
Oriental and comparative philology, devoting him- 
self especially to the study of Persian and Sanskrit. 
His taste for dramatic art, however, soon got the 
better of his philological pursuits, and upon gradu- 
ation from the university he gave himself over en- 
tirely to writing, beginning his new career by the 
translation of two dramas from the Sanskrit. Grad- 
ually he developed an intense interest in politics, 
and while he continued to devote himself with un- 
diminished enthusiasm to dramatic art and criticism, 
he plunged into an active political life, which re- 
sulted in his election in 1880 to the Folkething by 
the Democrats of Rudkjóbing. About this time 


851 


appeared his volume of character-sketches and stud- 
ies on Danish dramatic art, “Dansk Skuespilkünst, " 
Copenhagen, 1880, followed by a series ou foreign 
dramatic art, * Fremmed Skuespilkünst," 25. 1881. 

Brandes wrote a number of excellent plays, the 
chief merit of which lies in the psychological analy- 
sis and clever delineation of the characters involved. 
The following were the most successful of his 
productions that were performed on the Danish 
stage: “ Liigemidler,” 1880; “Gnygende Grund,” 
1882: “Et Besdg,” 1882 (a second edition of this 
play was published in 1884, and was later translated 
into German by Hoffory, Berlin, 1889); *En Forlo- 
velse," 1884; “Et Brud,” 1885; " Kjürlighed," 1887; 
“ Overmagt," 1888; * Under Loven,” 1891; * Asgerd " 
aud * Mohammed," 1895; " Primadonna," 1901; be- 
sides his dramatization, in 1883, of the Norwegian 
novel “Garman and Worse" by A. L. Kjelland. 

Brandes is also the author of a novel, “En Poli- 
tiker,” 1889, and of a political review, “Fra '85 till 
91," 1891, both of them reflecting the same ultrarad- 
ical opinions that he asa member of the extreme left 
(opposition) was accustomed to ex press in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. His openly professed atheism gave 
rise to a much-discussed incident. Upon the elec- 
tion of Brandes to the Folkething the president of 
the Chamber deemed it proper to address the new 
member through the channels of a newspaper, ask- 
ing him if his religious views stood in the way of 
his taking the customary oath. Brandes, while in- 
dignantly protesting against this intrusion upon the 
privacy of his personal views, expressed a willing- 
ness to comply with the custom. Until December, 
1883, he published, in collaboration with Hórup and 
Berg, the * Morgenbladet, ? the organ of the demo- 
cratic party. 
lication of the “Nineteenth Century,” a review of 
which hig brother Georg was the editor-in-chief 
from 1874 till 1875. Since Feb. 1902 he has been 
sole editor of the daily “ Politiken.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Vapereau: Dictionnaire Universel des 
Contemporains, Paris, 1893; A. de Gubernatis, Diction- 
maire International des, Ecrivains dw Jour, Florence, 
1888; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, Copenhagen. 
8. A. S. C. 


BRANDES, ERNST IMMANUEL COHEN: 
Danish economist; born at Copenhagen Feb. 1, 
1844; died there Aug. 6, 1892. He was a brother 
of the critic Georg Brandes and of the author Edu- 
ard Brandes. His avocation was that of banker, 
but he retired soon from that pursuit and devoted 
himself to journalistic work. Articles on banking 
were written by him iu “Politiken,” " Tilskueren,” 
and, during the last years of his life, in “ Bórstid- 
mingen,” of which last he was the editor. In 1885 
he published an extensive work on social questions, 
entitled, * Samfundsspórgsmaal," published in two 
parts, of which the first part treats of Malthus' 
* Essay on Population," and the second of the theory 
of value and other economic and social questions. 
This latter part especially is characterized not only 
by its clear and elegant style, but also by views dif- 
fering from the current economic ideas and bearing 
the impress of the author's individuality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Salmonsen, Store Tllustrede Konversations- 


leksikon. 


8. ! A. M. 
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He was also connected with the pub- , 
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BRANDES, GEORG MORRIS COHEN: 
Danish author and critic; born in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Feb. 4, 1842. He graduated in 1859, and for 
a short time studied law, but soon determined to de- 
vote his life to literature and philosophy. Brandes. 
gained the university gold medal for his essay “The 
Idea of Fate Among the Ancients,” in 1863; and the 
next year he took the 
degree of “candita- 
tus magisterii.” He 
spent the years 1866-67 
in Paris, and was in 
Germany during 1868. 
From 1865 onward he 
had been in the midst 
of the conflict that 
raged around the burn- 
ing questions of the 
day raised by Sören 
Kierkegaard and the 
Neo-Hegelians. Bran- 
des entered into a 
three-cornered con- 
troversy between 
Bishop Martensen rep- 
resenting orthodoxy as 
against Rasmus Nielsen with his attempted har- 
monization of science and faith, and Bróchner on the 
side of science and philosophy. Brandes sided with 
Bróchner, whom he called his master, and expressed 

himself in a pamphlet entitled ^ The 


Georg Brandes. 


The Mar- Dualism in Modern Philosophy " 
tensen- (1866). The authorship is Brandes', 
Nielsen- but the ideas in it are not his own 
Brüchner only, but also those of a group of 
Contro- younger men, who had chosen him as 
versy. their spokesman. The pamphlet re- 


veals Brandes as a declared advocate 
of free thought and as a radical opponent of the 
current thoughts of the day; it maintains the im- 
possibility of squaring orthodoxy with science and 
philosophy, and shows the trend of Brandes’ future 
work. 

In esthetics he did not attain self-consciousness SO 
quickly. For many years he could not liberate him- 
self from the ruling esthetic ideas of the day—those 
of F. W. Hegel and P, A. Heiberg, H. Hertz, and 
Hostrup. Here it was French póetry and criticism 
that brought him freedom and clearness of thought. 
His practical philosophy, which was utilitarian and 
naturalistic, came from John Stuart Mill, whom he 
knew personally and greatly admired, and from 
positivism. His method of literary criticism he got 
from Hippolyte Taine; but its color is a reflex from 
Musset, Merimée, and St. Beuve. 

Studies, controversies, aud natural growth brought 
Brandes maturity; and in 1870 he took his Ph.D. 
degree, his thesis being ^ The French Esthetics of 
Our Day—An Essay on Taine.” He left Denmark. 
immediately after and spent 1870-71 abroad, visit- 
ing Taine, Mill, and Renan. When he returned in 
the fall of 1871 he was a mature thinker, a realist, 
and a literary revolutionist, entirely free from theo- 
logical ethics, metaphysics, and romantic notions in 
esthetics. But Brandes was and is more than a 
radical. That he is a reformer in the best sense is 
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proved by his constant demand for truth, by the 
evolution of his genius, and by his strong person- 
ality. His history has proved the need of just such 
à person in the Danish community and in the north 
in general. 

In the autumn of 1871 he began his famous series 
of lectures, * Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century 
Literature." Brandes talks much about foreign lit- 
erature, but aims always at the Danish; charging it 
justly as being childish, insignificant, and discon- 
nected with universal literature. As reasons for the 

decay, he points frequently to the 

His political degradation of the country, 
“Main and shows how it has stood still out- 
Currents.” side the main currents of civilization 
and has failed in originality. The 

charge of lack of originality is not quite correct. 


Brandes fails altogether to recognize the value of 


the revival of the Old Norse, as that, for instance, was 
brought about by Öhlenschläger and Grundtvig. 
He ridicules the prevailing German and Thorvald- 
sen ideas of antiquity, the northern family life and 
Sex prudery, the state church, and he defines all 
things as mere products of climate, time, and race. 
But he also shows how completely modern life has 
broken with orthodoxy and romanticism. He fights 
for “free thought in research, and full sway of the 
human in art.” 

Altogether, the lectures were a bold presentation 
of French radical realism in all its Strength and 
weakness. They aroused an enormous opposition 
from among the orthodox and reactionary, but gave 
Brandes a large following, especially of younger 
students and academic citizens, who understood the 
necessity of turning their thoughts into the univer- 
sal currents. Brandes defended himself brilliantly 
in special pamphlets and in “Nyt Dansk Maaned- 
skrift,” which he edited together with Vilhelm 
Möller, and later in “Det Nittende Aarhundrede,” 
which he, together with his brother Eduard, edited 
from 1874 to 1877. Brandes represents the intro- 
duction of the scientific method into the study of 
literature, and the exclusion of the then current so- 
called moral and esthetic standards represented by 
the Church, narrow-minded lawgivers, social con- 
ventionality, and political trammels. Though the 
lectures suffered considerably from loose state- 
ments, false views, and misrepresentations of his- 
toric facts, and though Brandes was not always true 
to his own genius, they nevertheless made him the 
father of modern Danish literary and art criticism, 
and carried his influence throughout the entire north. 

In 1877 Brandes published a literary characteris- 
tic of “Sören Kierkegaard” and a masterly psycho- 
logical treatise on “Danish Poets.” In the same 
year he left Denmark and settled in Berlin. Forthe 
time being he had become tired of polemics, and was 
chagrined because the university had refused him 

the chair in esthetics. left vacant by 

Considered the death of Hauch. His farewell was 
‘fa German an ovation and a triumph. In Berlin 
of the Brandes was considered “a German of 
Germans.” the Germans,” and he put himself in 
perfect rapport with German *Kul- 

tur.” He contributed to the magazines, wrote 
several monographs, such as “Lassalle ” (1877) and 
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“ Disraeli ” (1880), and edited a German edition of 
his “ Main Currents.” 

In 1882 he returned to Denmark on the invitation 
of friends who had provided funds for a professor- 
ship for him, Conditions proved favorable, and he 
saw the seed he had sown in literature, art, and 
politics bearing good fruit. In fact, Danish politics 
had assumed a character in perfect harmony with 
his teachings, which result must be ascribed largely 
to his own influence and to that of his brother Ed. 
uard. But Brandes himself was a different person. 
He was as fiery and many-sided as before, but he 
paid more attention to the personality of his sub. 
jects than formerly, and tried less to represent them 
as results of the natural environment. The new 
views appear in lectures delivered at the university 
and published under the title “Young Germany ” 
(1890); in books like “Modern Representative Men ” 
(1883); “Ludvig Holberg" (1884); “ Impressions of 
Russia” (1888); “Impressions of Poland” (1888) ; 
and several collections of essays of the same period. 
In all these studies can be seen how the influence of 
Mill and Taine has vanished, and how Brandes’ 
independent study of Lassalle, Renan, Goncourt, 
Nietzsche, and others has transformed him and 
created in his mind an appreciation of personality 
previously entirely lacking. In opposition to the 

views of the day, he proclaims himself 
Proclaims an aristocrat, and he reveals a wider 
Himself an and sounder view of esthetics. The 
Aristocrat. natural result of these changed views 

was a conflict with several of his 
former adherents and friends. Thus, in 1885 he be- 
came involved, on the question of marriage, in a 
polemical fight with the author of “A View of Life 
Founded on Love,” a pupil of Mill and Spencer. 
In 1887 he was engaged in a similar conflict with 
Björnson; and in 1889 he disputed with Hoffding 
about Nietzsche. "NN 

Brandes has written a large work on Shake- 
speare, which is translated into many languages, 
and is still (1902) a contributor to the magazines, 
and his subjects are most varied. In all his ar- 
ticles he presents new and genial views. He is 
more careful than in younger days, when he often 
gave his enemies opportunity to attack him on ac- 
count of second-hand information and defective 
memory. 

The best estimate of Brandes can be formed from 
the numerous congratulations that came to him on 
his sixtieth birthday (Feb. 4, 1902), in which he was 
characterized as “a genial polemic,” an “insurrec- 
tionist par excellence,” and one who had * given us 
freedom to build upon, fresh courage to breathe, 
and a light to lighten for us.” 

By the will of the late Consul Albert Berendsen a 


. fund was bequeathed for a prize essay on “The Sig- 
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nificance of Georg Drandes in Danish Society and 
Spiritual Life." By royal “patent conferring rank " 
of May 7, 1902, Brandes was made professor, a title 
which gives him precedence and is a victory for him 
of unusual importance. 


S. C. H. B. 


BRANDES, LUDVIG ISRAEL: Danish phy- 
sician; born in Copenhagen Oct. 26, 1821; died 
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there Sept. 17, 1894. In 1839 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and was graduated in medi- 
cine in 1845. After having spent some time in for- 
cign countries, he studied for two years at the 
hospitals of Copenhagen, chiefly at the Almindelig 
Hospital, and in 1848 became assistant surgeon dur- 
ing the insurrection in Sleswick-Holstein. The same 
year he took the degree of licentiate, and in 1850 that 
of M.D. at the University of Copenhagen. Subse- 
quently he became assistant physician at the Almin- 
delig Hospital, and later at the Frederiks Hospital, 
and for some years practised medicine in Copen- 
hagen, being also district physician. In 1868 he 
was appointed chief physician in the first division 
of the Almindelig Hospital, and in 1869 received the 
title of professor. 

Brandes showed the greatest energy in -philan- 
thropic work, He was especially instrumental in 
founding, in 1859, the Kjóbenhavns Sygehjem, a 
home for incurables and the aged of both sexes in 
Copenhagen, and was its medical director fora num- 
ber of years. He also founded a society for seam- 
stresses, which, in addition to giving relief, provided 
for the intellectual improvement of its members. 
IIe was for five years trustee of the Jewish congre- 
gation of Copenhagen. 

From 1873 Brandes endeavored, by means of 
classes and lectures, to improve nursing both in the 
hospitals and privately. Whereas formerly only 
women in the lower ranks of life had been employed 
as hospital nurses, Brandes induced those of the 
upper classes to take up the work. His paper on 
the use and abuse of alcoholic beverages, published 
in 1877, has made the restriction of their abuse a 
leading question. 

The most important of Brandes' scientific works 
is his handbook on internal diseases, “ Haandbog i 
Sygdomsloren," 4 vols., Copenhagen, 1859-60. 
YIBLIOGRAPH Y: Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, s.v. 

s. A. M. 


BRANDÉS, MARTHE (Marthe-Joséphine 
Brunschwig): French actress; born in Paris Jan. 
81, 1862. She first studied design, sculpture, and 
music, and, finally, the drama. Successful in pri- 
vate theatricals, she entered the Paris Conservatoire 
and studied under Gustave Worms. In 1882-83 she 
won prizes; and Alexandre Dumas fils was so struck 
by her histrionic talent that he engaged her for the 
Théâtre du Vaudeville. From the first (1884) 
through her interpretation of Diane de Lys, Brandés 
became a favorite actress with the Parisian public. 
As Georgette in Sardou’s play, in the “ Renée” of M. 
W. Busnach (1887), and in Moreau's " Gerfant,” 
she obtained distinguished successes as à come- 
dienne. 

Brandés’ first appearance at the Comédie Fran- 
çaise (Sept. 27, 1887) was in the part of Francine de 
Riverolles in Dumas the younger’s “Francillon.” 
She excelled also in classical parts, such as in “ An- 
dromaque” and “Iphigénie en Aulide,” and espe- 
cially in “Princesse Georges ” (Feb. 27, 1888), Fr. 
Coppée’s * Passant,” and Dumas the elder's * Henri 
III. et sa Cour” (Jan. 5, 1889). 

Returning to the Vaudeville in 1890, Brandés re- 
created many parts, and gained splendid triumphs 
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"Brandes, Georg : 
Brandes, Reuben 


in “Liliane” (Feb. 24, 1891), in Jules Lemaitre's 
“Révoltée” (April, 1891), as Héléne Rousseau in Ib- 
sen's “Hedda Gabler,” and in Paul Hervieu’s “ Les 
Paroles Restent.” On Nov. 17, 1892, she went back 
to the Théátre Francais. 

Henceforth Miss Brandés became the interpreter 
par excellence of the plays of Dumas the younger 


and Paul Hervieu. She excelled in the portrayal. 


of the modern woman of the world, self-willed and 
nervous. De Curel’s *L'Amour Brode” and Paro- 
di's “Reine Juana " (1898) won for her an individual 
position as an actress. Her great successes were in 
Pailleron's * Cabotins" (1894) and Hervieu's “Les 
Tenailles” (Sept. 28, 1895). She was elected a “ soci- 
étaire " in 1896, despite some slight opposition. Her 
powers as an actress were further developed in these 
years. She played in Meilhac’s * Grosse Fortune," 
Lavedan's “Catherine ” (1898), and in most of the 
stock plays of the Comédie (e.g., Hugo's “ Ruy Blas" 
and * Hernani," Moliére’s * Tartuffe,” Emile Augier’s 
* I! Aventuriére," and Beaumarchais's “Le Mariage 
de Figaro ”). 

S. E. A. 

BRANDES, MORDECAI BEN ELIEZER: 
German Talmudist; lived at. Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Engaged 
by the Jewish community as “porsher” (wb, one 
who extracts from a slaughtered beast those sinews 
that are proscribed as food), he published on this 
subject a valuable work (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1750); and was also the author of the works: “ Zik- 
ron Maʻaseh” (A Memento of the Affair), recon- 
ciliatory advice to dissenting parties in the congre- 
gation of Frankfort-on-the-Main (20. 1703); and 
“ Zikron Teru'ah ” (Memorial of the Trumpet), direc- 
tions in regard to blowing the shofar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 157; 

Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 238. 

K. I. Br. 

BRANDES, REUBEN ASHER: Hebrew 
novelist and journalist; born at Wilna, Russia, 1851. 
Educated on the usual Talmudical lines, he came 
early under the influence of the MASKILIM, who 
made it their sole aim to enlighten the Jews. 

In 1868, when but seventeen years of age, Brarides 
was asked to become a regular contributor to “ Ha- 
Lebanon ” (99057), a Hebrew weekly published by 
Brill in Mayence, and for several years he devoted 
his pen to topics of the day and to criticism. 

It was as a novelist, however, that he was to make 
a mark in Hebrew literature. In 1874 he published 
in * The Dawn” (annwn), a monthly edited by Smo- 
lenskin at Vienna, his first story, entitled *'The Mys- 
teries of the Zephaniah Family ” (rey n'à IND), 
a tale of great promise from its style and vivid de- 
scriptions. The next year appeared in book form 
his second novel, called “The Repentant ? (mmo 
any), which was followed by a voluminous novel 
treating of Jewish life called “ Religion and Life” 
(oyna nmm. This remarkable work appeared in 
“The Morning Light” (mw p30), published by 
Gottlober at Lemberg in 1875. 

Another novel of great merit, “The Two Ex- 
tremes " (nmypn nt), appeared in Lemberg in 1885. 
In this Brandes pictures in vivid colors the Orthodox 
and Reformed camps in modern Israel. 


Brandon . 
Brass 


In 1882, at the time of the anti-Semitic riots in 
Russia, Brandes plunged into the Zionist move- 
ment and became one of its foremost advocates. To 
foster this idea he went to Rumania, and began the 
publication at Bucharest of a weekly in Judao- 
German under the title * Yehudit." At the end of 
two years, however, Brandes was expelled from the 
country. 

In 1891 he went to Cracow, Galicia, and started a 
weekly in Hebrew which he called “The Time” 
(jor). This paper existed for nine months, when, 
for lack of funds, its publication was suspended. 
Nothing of importance hasappeared from his pen in 
recent years. 

L, G, 


M, Ra, 


BRANDON, BENJAMIN RAPHAEL 
DIAS: Dutch Talmudist and Hebrew author; died 
about 1750 at Amsterdam, where he was cantor. 
He wrote: “Orot ha-Mizwot” (Lights of the Pre- 
cepts), on the purpose of the Biblical and the Tal- 
mudic precepts (Amsterdam, 1753);and “ ‘Emek Bin- 
yamin" (Valley of Benjamin), on halakie problems 
suggested by his friends in Amsterdam (25. 1753). 
In very sharp contrast to the pure and simple lan- 
guage of his works is their content. For instance, 
the use of wine at “kiddush” and * habdalah ? is to 
Brandon a proof that, as wine is a product of much 
skilled labor, so the world is not an original essence, 
but the work of a master (“Orot ha-Mizwot,” 9b). 
Brandon wrote also “Keter Torah” (Crown of the 
Torah), a poem on the marriage of the Hebrew poet 
David Franco-Mendez of Amsterdam. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4517; Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. i. 129, 
L. G. I. BER. 


BRANDON, JACOB ÉMILE ÉDOUARD: 
French genre painter; born at Paris July 3, 1831. 
A pupil of Picot, Montfort, and Corot, he entered 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts April 5, 1849. Upon his 
graduation from that institution he assiduously de- 
voted himself to the practise of his art. 

Among the principal works exhibited by Bran. 
dowin the Salon have been: “La Canonisation de 
Sainte Brigitte” (1861); “La Jettatura di Borgo San 
Spirito? (1861); “La Derniére Messe de Sainte Bri- 
gitte " (1863); * La Charité de Sainte Brigitte ” (1863), 


a design in encaustie for the oratory of the Church 
of St. Bridget at Rome; “Le Dimanche de la Plébe 


Romaine au Transtévére? (1865; medal) a water- 
color; “ Le Baiser de la Mère de Moïse ” ( 1866); “Le 
Sermon du Daian Cardozo à la Synagogue d'Am- 
sterdam, le 22 Juil, 1866 " (1867; medal); “Les Fils de 
M. Octave Feuillet,” portraits (1869); “La Lecon de 
Talmud ” (1869); “Le Sabbat ” (1870). 

Brandon, who did not exhibit so frequently after 
1870, is represented at the Museum of Lille by the 
pictures “The Improviser” and “A Scene in the 
Campagna.” These, in common with his other genre 
pictures, are characterized by great fidelity to na- 
ture, and a powerful, vivid, thou gh somewhat heavy 
coloring. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bellier de la Chavignerie, Dictionnaire Gêng- 


ral des Artistes de V Ecole Francaise: Seubert, Allgemeines 
Künstler Lexikon; La Grande Encyclopédie. 


8. J. So. 
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BRANDON, JULES BENJAMIN: French 
officer and scion of an ancient Sephardic family that 
went to France from Spain after the exodus of 
1492; born Sept. 24, 1833, at Paris; died May 99, 
1871. After studying at the Collége St. Barbe, he 
went to the Ecole Polytechnique in 1858, and cn. 
tered the artillery. He married, in Aug., 1866, the 
eldest daughter of Colonel Salvador, nephew of the 
Jewish historian Joseph Salvador. At the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war (1870) Brandon, 
who was then instructor (with the rank of captain) 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, immediately requested 
to be transferred to active service. He joined the 
army, was made a prisoner at Sedan, and was sent 
to Germany, his wife following him. As soon as 
the armistice was signed, and he received news of 
the events of the eighteenth of March and of the 
proclamation of the Commune, Brandon was one of 
the first to avail himself of the permission granted 
to the officers to return to France. He hastened to 
offer his services to the leaders of the army of Ver- 
sailles. Though the troops at that time were dis- 
organized, he rapidly reformed his battery; but on 
entering Paris, May 22, 1871, he was killed by a 
stray ball fired from a window. General Berkheim 
placed the name of Brandon, as one of the best and 
bravest officers of the second army corps, at the 
head of the list of captains to be read at daily roll- 
call, in order that this tribute should be “a title of 
glory that will be preserved in his family.” 

s. M. Br. 


BRANDSTADTER, MORDECAI DAVID: 
Galician novelist; born Feb. 14, 1844, in Brzesko, 
Galicia. He received a good Talmudical education, 
and after his marriage (at the early age of fourteen) 
settled in the home of his wife's parents in Tarnow, 
pursuing his rabbinical studies for about six years 
longer. During that time he also became acquainted 
with Neo-Hebraic and German literature. At the 
age of twenty he established himself in business in 
Tarnow, and is now (1902) one of the most prominent 
manufacturers in the district. 

Brandstüdter's first attempt at literature was the 
translation into Hebrew of L. Philippson's pamphlet, 
"Haben die Juden Wirklich Jesum Gekreuzigt? 
(Berlin, 1865), which was published in the Hebrew 


periodical “ Ha-Ibri” in Brody. But his real literary 
activity began at the time he visited Vienna, in 13869 


and there made the acquaintance of P. Smolenskin, 
who had just started his monthly, “Ha-Shahar.” 
Smolenskin recognized Brandstüdter's talent and 
encouraged him to write novels. The first sketch 
from his pen, “Eliyahu ha-Nabi" (The Prophet 
Elijah), appeared in No. lof * Ha-Shahar," and was 
soon after translated into Polish and published in 
the “Israelita” of Warsaw. “Mordecai Kisovitz " 
(the story of the life of a Galician Jew) appeared 
in the second issue of the same paper, and was la- 
ter translated into Russian and English. “Reshit 
Madon ” (The Beginning of a Quarrel), describing the 


life of the quasi-enlightened Jews of Galicia, ap- 


peared the same year, and * Ha-Niflaot mo-'Ir Zi- 
dutschub ” (The Wonders of the City of Zidutschub) 
came out in No. 3 of the same periodical. About half 
a dozen more short stories were subsequently pub- 
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lished in *Ia-Shahar" and “Ha-Meliz.” Some of 
them went through several editions in book form, 
and several were translated into German and other 
languages. His collected novels, * Kol Sippure,” in 
two volumes, containing ten short stories in prose 
and three in verse, were published in Cracow, 1890- 
91. He has also written several short stories since 
that time. 

Brandstüdter displays remarkable skill in telling 
simple humorous stories, and in mercilessly exposing 
tlie weaknesses of the fanatical Hasidim, on the one 
hand, and of the conceited progressive aristocracy, 
on the other. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jos. Klausner, Novo-Yevreiskaya Literatura 
rig Vycka, p. 49, Warsaw, 1900; Sefer Zikkaron (Book of 
Memorial), p. 10, Warsaw, 1890; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Men- 
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dels., p. 38. 
F P. Wr. 


BRANN, MARCUS: German historian; born 
in Rawitsch July 9, 1849; son of Rabbi Solomon 
Brann. He studied at the University of Breslau, 
attending at the same time the rabbinical seminary 
of that city, and was graduated from the university 
in 1878 and from the seminary in 1875. Subse- 
quently he acted as rabbi and teacher in various 
plaees, until 1891, when, on the death of Professor 
Graetz, he was called to the chair of history and 
Biblical exegesis in the Breslau seminary. 

Brann has written: “De Herodis Magni Filiis, 
Patrem in Imperio Secutis? (part i., Breslau, 1873) 
—his doctoral dissertation, of which the second part 
appeared in German under the title, * Die Söhne des 
Herodes? (1878); “Geschichte der Gesellschaft der 
Brüder [HEsRam Kapprsuan] in Breslau,” 1880; 
* Geschichte der Juden und Ihrer Literatur," a text- 
book of Jewish history (vol. i. 1893, 2d ed. 1896; vol. 
ii. 1894, 9d ed. 1899); * Geschichte des Rabbinats in 
Schneidemühl," 1894; * Ein Kurzer Gang Durch die 


Jüdische Geschichte,” 1895; “Ein Kurzer Gang" 


Durch die Geschichte der Jüdischen Literatur,” 1896; 
* Lehrbuch der Jüdischen Geschichte ? (vol. i. 1900; 
vol. ii. 1901; vol. iii, 1902); “Geschichte der Juden 
in Schlesien,” 3 parts, 1895-1901. 

Since 1890 Brann has edited a Jewish almanac, 
“Jahrbuch zur Belehrung und Unterhaltung,” and 
from 1892 until the death of David Kaufmann was 
joint editor with him of the * Monatsschrift für Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” which 
had been discontinued for several years; since 1899 


he is sole editor. In 1900 Brann edited, with F- 
Rosenthal, a memorial volume in honor of his col- 
league, “Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David, 
Kaufmann,” Breslau, 1900. 

S. D. 

BRANN, SOLOMON: German rabbi; born in 
Rawitsch, Nov. 8, 1814. He attended for several 
years the yeshibah in Lissa, and continued his stud- 
ics in the Berlin University. In 1839 he was elected 
a member of the rabbinical board of his native city, 
where he wasa pioneer of German preaching. Since 
1858 he has been rabbi at Schneidemühl. Brann has 
contributed largely to scientific German periodicals, 
such as “Orient,” * Monatsschrift," and “Jüdisches 
Literaturblatt.” His notes on the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi are to be found in.the Krotoschin edition of 
1866. 

8. D. 
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BRASCH, MORITZ: German philosopher and 
litterateur; born at Zempelburg, West Prussia, Aug. 
18, 1848; died at Leipzig Sept. 14, 1895. He was 
educated at the universities of Berlin, Greifswald, 
and Jena, settling at the first-mentioned place on 
the completion of hisstudies. Finally he went to 
Leipsie, where he became (1874-79) the chief editor 
of Brockhaus' * Konversations-Lexikon." 

Brasch ranked high among the modern philosoph- 
ical essayists of Germany. He published the fol- 
lowing works: “Benedictus von Spinoza’s System 
der Philosophie," 1870; * Lichtstrahlen aus Mendels- 
sohn's Schriften nach der Ethica Dargestellt," 1875; 
“Die Klassiker der Philosophie,” 3 vols. 1883-86; 
* Gesammelte Essays und Charakterkópfe zur Neuern 
Philosophie und Litteratur," 2 vols. 1885-86; “ Phi- 
losophie der Gegenwart ” (vol. iv. of * Klassiker der 
Philosophie ”), 1887; * Welt- und Lebensanschauung 
Friedrich Uberwegs," 1888; * Philosophie und Poli- 
tik: Studien über Lassalle und Johann Jacoby,” 
1890; * Gesch. der' Leipziger Universitüt von ihrem 
Ursprung bis zur Gegenwart," 1890; * Lehrbuch der 
Gesch. der Philosophie," 2d ed. 1898; * Wesen und 
Ziele der Ethischen Bewegung," 1894; “ Leipziger 
Philosophen im 19. Jahrhundert—Portriits und Stu- 
dien," 1894; * Die Facultütenfrage und die Stellung 
der Philosophie," 1895. He edited: Moses Mendels- 
sohn's * Werke zur Metaphysik, Religionsphiloso- 
phie und Aesthetik,” 2 vols. 1880, 2d ed. 1881; Uber- 
weg's “Schiller als Philosoph und Historiker," 1885; 
Schopenhauer's works, 2 vols., 1891; Aristotle’s * Po- 
liteia ” (German transl. with introduction and notes), 
1894. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leipziger Itustrirte Zeitung, Aug. 16, 1890; 


Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Männer und Frauen, part 
14, p. 212; De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog. 


S. E. Ms. 


BRASLAW, NAHMAN. 
SIMHAH OF BRASLAW. 


BRASS: A composition of copper and zinc. 
The application of the word in the Bible is uncer- 
tain, as instruments of copper and bronze were often 
used where brass is mentioned. Copper, bronze, 
and other metals were known to the Egyptians be- 
fore the Exodus. In the Old Testament brass is re- 
ferred to both actually and symbolically. In Ex. 
xxxviii. 2-8 the altar of burnt offering is overlaid 


weith brass. 


See NAHMAN B. 


All the vessels of the altar are made 


of brass. In Num. xxi. 9 Moses makes a serpent of 
brass. In I Sam. xvii. 5 Goliath is clad in an armor 


of brass. In II Sam. viii. 8 King David takes “ex- 
ceeding much brass” from Betah and Berothai. In 
I Kings vii. 7 is the reference to Hiram, king of 
Tyre, “a worker in brass." In II Kings xxv. 19, 14; 
Jer. lii. 17, the brazen vessels and pillars carried 
away by the Chaldeans, and in I Chron. xv. 19 
* cymbals of brass," are mentioned. 

Brass is often referred to symbolically in Hebrew 
Scripture: Deut. xxviii. 28, “Thy heaven that is over 
thee shall be brass” (without clouds and rain); Job 
vi. 12, “Is my flesh brass?" (enduring, insensible); 
Dan. ii. 82, * Belly and thighs of brass" (expressing 
briliancy); Dan. x. 6, "His feet like in color to 
burnished brass.” 


E. G. H. T. F. S. 
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Brazen Sea 


BRATZLAV or BRASLAVL: A town in the 
government of Podolia, Russia, situated on the right 
bank of the southern Bug. It was founded in the 
fourteenth century. It was at different times sub- 
ject to Poland, Lithuania, Russia, and the Tatars. 
In 1479, when the Tatars conquered and destroyed 
Bratzlav, more than 600 inhabitants, among them 
400 Jews, were slain in one day. In 1551, when it 
was besieged by the Crimean khan Devlyet Girei, 
and the entire garrison and a large part of the pop- 
ulation fled, the Jews heroically defended the town 
against the enemy. In 1569, at the time of a relig- 
ious uprising of the Cossacks, the hetmans Nalivaiko 
and Kossinski repeatedly attacked the city, plunder- 
ing and murdering without mercy; the Jews, of 
course, not being exempted. 

But the most terrible year for the Jews was 1648, 
when the alderman Martin Kalinovski delivered 
Bratzlav into the hands of Chmielnicki, who seized 
the town and massacred all the Jews. In 1664 the 
Russians slaughtered the Poles and Jews of Kame- 
netz-Podolsk, Miedzybodz, and Bratzlav. When 
the hetmans Voinaravski and Orlik plotted with the 
Tatars against Peter the Great, Bratzlav became 
the scene of horrible cruelties perpetrated upon the 
Jews. The town has been a place of shelter for the 
followers of Shabbethai Zebi and other sects, espe- 
cially the Frankists and the Hasidim. 

In the town of Bratzlav in 1895 the Jews num- 
bered 2,460, or 89.2 per cent of the total population; 
and in the district of that name there were 31,000, or 
about 15 per cent of the total population. They 
have a synagogue and six houses of prayer in the 
town. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shalom-'Alekem, in Yiddische Volksbiblio- 
thek, i. 416-418, Kiev, 1888; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, iv., 
St. Petersburg, 1895; Regesty i Nadpisi, i. 461, St. Peters- 
burg, 1899. 

H. R. 


BRAUDO, ALEXANDER: Russian author; 
born in1864. From 1889 until 1892 he was reviewer 
of literature on Russian history for the * Jahresbe- 
richt der Geschichtswissenschaft?" aud the *Istori- 
cheskoye Obozrenie,” published by the University of 
St. Petersburg; he translated sources for Russian 
history, as Grevenbruch's * Tragoedia Moscovitica,” 
1606 (history of the false Dmitri); and Neuville's 
"Relation Curieuse," 1689 (history of the riot of 
the Stryeltzy). He wrote a number of articles in 
“ Russki Bibliograficheski Slovar,” published by the 
Historical Society of the University of St. Peters- 
burg, and a series of reviews in the *Zhurnal Min- 
isterstva Narodnavo Prosvyeshcheniya." In the 
" Voskhod " for 1896 there appeared his reviews of 
the works of Bershadski on the history of the Jews. 
While secretary of the Society for the Promotion of 
Education Among the Jews of Russia, he succeeded 
in directing the activity of that organization toward 
the encouragement and development of elementary 
education among the Jews. At present he is a 
member of the advisory board of the Jewish Colo- 
nization Association, 

H. R. B. J. 


BRAUN, JOSEF: Austrian journalist, drama- 
tist, and librettist: born at Budapest, May 5, 1840. 
Braun was educated for the profession of medicine 


vy 


at the University of Vienna, but abandoned his meq- 
ical studies in 1860 to join the cditorial staff of Isidor 
Heller's * Fortschritt," on which he was trusted with 
Hungarian affairs. Next he joined the staffs of the 
“ Wanderer,” * Morgenpost ” (as editor-in-chief), * De. 
batte,” and in 1869 the “Tagespresse.” From 1869 
to 1870 he managed the humoristic illustrated paper 
“ Der Flok ” ; in 1871 he founded the “ Bombe,” which 
he sold to establish, in 1881, the * Wiener Caricatu. 
ren." Among his works are: * Emporkómmhlinge," 
a romance, published in 1874 in the “Bombe”: “Dus. 
tige Weiber von Wien," 1881; and the following 
plays and libretti: "Flotte Bursche,” 1861 (music 
by Suppé); * Die Pagen von Versailles," 1862; “Die 
Keusche Diana," 1864 (the first opera composed by 
Millócker); “Carneval in Rom," 1877 (music by 
Johann Strauss); * Hector in der Tinte”: “Bibiana 
und Leodegar”; “In den Flitterwochen”; and 
“ Wührend der Quadrille.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, p. 51. 

s. E. Ms. 

BRAUN, SOLOMON: Freneh lieutenant of 
artillery; born at Paris, 1868; died in Togbao, 
Sudan, in 1899. His father, a poor pedler, observ- 
ing Solomon's capacity for learning, made the great- 
est sacrifices to give him a good education. Solo. 
mon successfully passed the competitive examination 
for the Ecole Polytechnique, whence he graduated 
as lieutenant of artillery. In 1897 he obtained per- 
mission from the minister of war to join the perilous 
expedition for the exploration of Lake Tchad under 
Major Bretonnet. The expedition was surprised, 
and every member slaughtered by the Tuaregs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Israétites, Feb. 18, 1899. 


8. I. Bn. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG (BRUNSCHWIG), 
ABRAHAM B. ELIEZER: Reviser of the rab- 
binical Bible published by the printer Konig of 
Basel in 1619; and assistant to Johannes Buxtorf, 
both the father and the son. At the request of 
Buxtorf, senior, Braunschweig was permitted to 
settle at Basel. Upon the circumcision of a son, 
in 1619, at which several Jews were present, he was 
fined 400 fs., Kónig and Buxtorf 100 fs. each, and 
all the Jews who had been present at the celebration 
were imprisoned for some days. Braunschweig 
lived later at Lengnau (Aargau) and in Zurich, and 
attended the fairat Zurzach. He traded in Hebrew 
books, which he obtained on his journevs through 
Alsace. In the correspondence between Johannes 
Hottingerof Zurich and Johannes Buxtorf of Basel, 
Braunschweig took an important part. He was still 
living in 1644. Whether he was related to Joseph 
ben Jacob Braunschweig, whose name appears on 
the title-page of “Sod ha-Neshamah," printed at Ba- 


sel in 1608, is not known. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY: Preface and colophon to Braunschweig's rab- 
binical Bible; Rev. Et. Juives, viii. 77 et seq.: Zunz, S. P. 
p. 941. 


G. M. K. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, JACOB ELIEZER: 
German rabbi and Talmudic author of the seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth century; died in Vienna 
April 16, 1729. Of his life very little is known. 
He was rabbiat first in Kanitz, province of Moravia, 
Austria, and subsequently in Vienna, where he 
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found a Mæcenas in Samson Wertheimer, who 
engaged him as his chaplain, because the Jews of 
Vienna were not permitted to engage a rabbi. 
Braunschweig wrote: “Siah ‘Abde Abot" (The 
Language of the Servants of the Fathers), a con- 
cordance to the Talmud and the Midrashim; “Ta- 
‘ame ha-Torah” (The Reasons of the Law), an ex- 
evetical work on the Pentateuch; “Sefer Sekar 
wee'Onesh ” (The Book of Reward and Punishment), 
which seems to have been an index of all Talmudic 
passages bearing on divine retribution; * Gematriot 
u-Periferaot la~Hokmah ” (The Gematria and Periph- 
eries of Wisdom), a cabalistie work on the Penta- 
‘euch; and Gematriot on the Torah, both exegetical 
and cabalistic, being an index of all Talmudic rab- 
pinical interpretations of the Pentateuch. None ot 
nis works was published, and, as far as known, only 
the first-mentioned is extant in manuscript, It is in 
the Berlin Library, and has been wrongly ascribed 
by Steinschneider to Lazar Fried, rabbi at Kanitz. 
Braunschweig's family later adopted the name 
“Deutsch "; and one of his descendants is Gotthard 
Deutsch of Cincinnati. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, Vienna, 
1888 ; Steinschneider, Katalog der Berliner Handschriften; 
Graeber, Ozar ha-Sifrut, ii. 83; Deborah, 1902, pp. 68 et seq. 

D. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, MOSES BEN MOR- 
DECAI: Polish Talmudist ; lived about the middle 
of the sixteenth century at Cracow. He wrote à 
commentary on Jacob Weil’s widely known codex 
on the slaughtering of animals and the inspection of 
slaughtered animals (^ Hilkot Shehitot u-Bedikot ”). 
The commentary, which was printed with Weil's 
text under the title “Tikkune Zebah” (Prague, 
1604), consists of several sections having special 
subtitles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Boal. cols. 1260, 1785. 
L. G. I. BER. 


BRAVERY. See COURAGE. 


BRAVO, ABRAHAM: A financier living in 
London in 1710. He wasa descendant of a Spanish- 
Portuguese family, and one of the earliest Anglo- 
Jewish poets. Bravo eulogized in English verse the 
work, “Espejo Fiel de Vidas" (London, 1720), writ- 
ten by his friend Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna, the 
Spanish-Jewish translator of psalms. 

Another Abraham Bravo, undoubtedly a kinsman 
of the foregoing, lived in Jamaica in 1773. Benja- 
min and David Bravo, who went from London to Ja- 
maica, were naturalized there in 1740. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications of American Jew, Hist. Soc. 
v. 3, 111; vi. 155; Jewish Quarterly Review, xi. 572 et seq. 
a M. K. 
BRAY-SUR-SEINE: Small town situated be- 

tween Provins and Montereau, in the department of 

Seine-et-Marne; belonged formerly to Champagne. 

In the twelfth century it had an important J ewish 

community, including such rabbis as Jacob the 

Tosafist, and R. Isaac. Several commentators were 

born here: R. Matathia, Phineas, and Menahem (it 

is possible that the latter two are identical); and there 
were also some very rich Jews in the city. 

An Israelite having been assassinated in 1191 by a 
subject of the king of France, his coreligionists ob- 
tained permission of the countess Blanche of Cham- 
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pagne to hang the murderer, and in commemoration 
of the hanging of Haman they selected the day of 
Purim. According to Christian reports, they tied 
the hands of the murderer behind his back, and after 
having placed a crown of thorns upon his head, led 
him through the city, beating him with a stick. 
Philip Augustus, king of France, taking advantage, 
perhaps, of the fact that the Christian was his sub- 
ject invaded the domain of the countess of Cham- 
pagne, placed guards at the gates of the castle of 
Bray, and seized the Jews and burned more than 
eighty of them at the stake, among whom were 
the rabbis Jacob and Isaac aforementioned. Ac- 
cording to a contemporary, R. Ephraim of Bonn, the 
attempt had first been made to convert them to 
Christianity. Only children under thirteen years 
old escaped the persecution. 

This massacre did not put an end to the commu- 
nity, however, for documents show that there were 
still some Jews in the city in the twelfth century. 
Among the best known may be mentioned Matathia 
or Eliab, son of R. Isaac, who died in 1191; Deo- 
datus or (Dieudonné) and Hély, bankers, who were 
at the Petit Chátelet in Paris in 1204-6, and in 1221 


at Provins. In that year Thibaut IV., count of 


Champagne, was in their debt. All traces of this 
community have been lost since the fourteenth cen- 
tury. No Jews live there to-day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rigord, Histoire de Ph ilippe- Auguste : Eph- 
raim of Bonn, in Hebrüische Berichte über die Judenver- 
folgungen Während der Kreuzzüge, p. 10; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 123. i 

G. I. L. 


BRAZEN SEA.—Biblical Data: The brazen 
laver of the Mosaic ritual; made by Solomon out of 
bronze captured by David at Tibhath and Chun, 
cities of Hadarezer (I Chron. xviii. 8). It served 
the same purpose for the officiating priests of Solo- 
mon’s Temple as did the laver for those officers at 
the tabernacle. The dimensions of the sea (I Kings 
vii. 28-96) were as follows: height, 5 cubits; cir- 
cumference, 30 cubits (consequently it was about 10 
cubits in diameter); anda handbreadth in thickness. 
It was capable of holding 2,000 “baths”; on the 
smallest calculation, about 17,000 gallons. “Under 
the brim of it round about there were knops which 
did compass it, for ten cubits compassing the sea 
round about; the knops were in two rows, cast when 
it was cast” (ib. 24). This great brazen vessel was 
set on the backs of twelve brazen oxen; three of 
them facing each cardinal point, and all of them 
facing outward ; see illustration, p. 399. 

The humiliation of Ahaz before Tiglath-pileser 
IIL and his desecration of the Temple and all sacred 
things led him to take this sea down from its posi- 
tion on the oxen, and to set if upon à pavement of 
stone (II Kings xvi. 17). It was finally (II Kings 
xxv. 13) broken into pieces at the capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans, and the material was car- 
ried to Babylon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Archd- 
ologie, 1894, ii. 42; Benzinger, Arch. 1894, p. 292: 
J. JR. I. M. P. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The laver con- 
tained water sufficient for 150 ritual baths (“ mik- 
waot”), if forty seahs be taken as the legal measure 
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of such bath. The laver was not entirely round, 
as might be inferred from Scripture (I Kings 
vii. 28); the upper two-fifths were round; but the 
lower three were square (‘Er. ida, b). The symbol- 
ism of the brazen sea is described in detail in the 
Mripnasm Tapsng. The sea represented the world ; 
the ten ells of diameter corresponded to the ten Sefi- 
rot; and it was round at 
the top (according to the - 
Talmud passage above 
cited) as the heavens are 
round. The depth of the 
sea was five ells, corre- 
sponding to the distance 
of five hundred years’ 
journey between heaven 
and earth (compare Hag. 
18a). The band of thirty 
ells around it corresponded 
tothe Ten Commandments, 
to the ten words of God 


were sent against them, and very many died of their 
poisonous bites. On their showing repentance Moses 
was bidden to put upon a lofty pole an image in 
bronze of such a serpent, which, according to 
II Kings xviii. 4, was known as “ nehushtan." The 
sufferers, when they looked upon the image from 
any part of the camp, were healed of their sickness 
(Num. xxi 4-9) This 
“brazen serpent” became 
an object of adoration 1o 
Israel, and so remained 
until Hezekiah destroyed 
it by breaking it into 
fragments (II Kings 
xviii. 4). 

In Rabbinical Lit. 
erature: Inasmuchas the 
serpent in the Talmud 
Stands for such evils as 
talebearinganddefamation 
of character (Gen. iii. 4, 5), 
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(Restored according to Calmet.) 


at the creation of the world, and to the ten Sefirot: 
for the world can exist only when the Ten Com- 
mandments are observed; and the ten Sefirot as well 
as the ten words of God were the instruments of the 
Creation. The two rows of colocynths (knops) bo- 
low the rim were symbolic of the sun and the 1noon, 
while the twelve oxen on which the sea rested repre- 
sented the zodiac (“mazzalot”). It contained 2,000 
baths (cubic measures), for the world will sustain him 
who keeps the Torah, which was created 2,000 years 
before the world (Midrash Tadshe ii., ed. Epstein, in 
" Mi-Kadmoniyot ha-Yehudim,” xvi., xvii.; Yalk., 
Kings, 185). 
J, SR. L. G. 


BRAZEN SERPENT (ntn). — Biblical 
Data: An image set up by Moses which is said to 
have healed those who looked upon it, When the 
people of Israel, near the close of the desert wan- 
derings, were marching southward to go around 
Edom to the east of Palestine, they murmured against 
God and against Moses. Asa punishment “ fiery ser- 
pents” (compare Isa. xiv. 29; xxx. 6) of the region 


the Midrash finds in the plague of the flery serpents 
a punishment for sins of the evil tongue (Num. xxi. 
9) God said: “Let the serpent who was the first 
to offend by ‘evil tongue ’ inflict punishment on those 
who were guilty-of the same sin and did not profit 
by the serpent’s example.” 

One of the complaints in this case was dissatisfac- 
tion with the manna. Whereas the manna is believed 
to have had any taste desired by the person eating 
it, to the serpent all things had the taste of dust, in 
accordance with the words: * And dust shalt thou cat 
all the days of thy life” (Gen. iii. 14). It was very 
appropriate, therefore, that they who loathed the 
food which had given any taste desired, should be 
punished by means of that creature to which every- 
thing has the same taste (Tan., ed. Buber, Hukkat, 
xlv. [887]; Midrash R. Num. xix. 29), 

The Mishnah does not take literally the words 
“Every one who was bitten by a serpent would look 
at the serpent and live,” but interprets them sym- 
bolieally. The people should look up to the God 
of heaven, for it is not the serpent that either 
brings to life or puts to death, but it is God (Mish- 
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nah R. H. 29a). In the course of time, however, the 
people lost sight of the symbolical meaning and re- 
garded the serpent itself as the seat of the healing 
power, and they made it an object of worship, 
co that Hezekiah found it necessary to destroy it 
(II Kings xviii. 4; see also Ber. 10a). 
K. I. Hv. 

- —Qritieal View: It is not necessary to discuss 
here the nature of the serpents (see SERAPHIM) that 
attacked the pilgrims in the desert; for it is not 
specifically said that one of these, but merely a 
“serpent,” not further defined, was represented in 
bronze. 

The question of the form of representation is, 
however, of importance as a matter of religious his- 
tory. In this narrative ascribed to J and E modern 
criticism sees an account of the way in which the 
serpent-worship, surviving till the days of Heze- 
kiah, took itsrise. What was its motive? Evidently 
the serpent in this special cult was regarded as 
beneficent, as was frequently the case among the 
Semites generally (compare ANIMAL WORSHIP). 
But at the same time the serpent was becoming 
odious, aga type of subtlety and seductiveness (Gen. 
iii), and the two conceptions were felt to be incon- 
sistent. The wilderness narrative does justice his- 
torically to both of these aspects of serpent nature 
and the corresponding beliefs. Add to this, that all 
sorts of image-worship were being discouraged by 
prophetic influence. In this special instance it was 
particularly obnoxious to the reforming party in 
Judah; because Isaiah, who was its main inspiration, 
had already spiritualized the idea of the “flying 
serpent? (Isa. vi.), sceing in the “seraphim,” or 
swiftly changing lightning and cloud-shapes of the 
sky, a mode of the divine self-manifestation similar 
to that of the CHERUBS. The name * nehushtan ” 
suggests some interesting questions, To judge from 
the form, the name belongs to an old period of the 
language, but the explanation of it as a “brazen y 
object appears to be due to a species of popular ety- 
mology, “nahash” signifying in Hebrew “ brass " 
as well as “serpent.” It is likely that nehushtan 
as an object used in the ancient Semitic cult was a 
species of totem-pole, surmounted by the reproduc- 
tion—perhaps in wood—of a serpent, and was 
placed before tents or rude dwellings as a means of 
driving off evil spirits, who were supposed to be 
lurking every where. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Smend, Alttestamentliche Religion, p. 410; 

Baudissin, Studien zur Semit. Religionsgeschichte, i, 288 

et seq.; Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidenthums, pp. 

187 et seq.; Kremer, Rulturgesch. des Orients, ii. 257; W. R. 

Smith, Religion of the Semites, 9d ed., p. 133; Nowack, 

Hebr. Archäologie, ii. 21; Benzinger, Arch. p. 383; Gunkel, 

Schöpfung und Chaos, pp. 81 et seq., 111 et seq., deals with 

the serpent-myths generally, as also does Baudissin, op. cit. 

i. 257 et seq. See also the commentaries of Cheyne, Delitzsch, 

Duhm on the passages quoted from Isaiah, and the com- 


mentaries of Dillmann and Strack. 
J. JR. J. F. McC. 


BRAZIER. See Coat. 


BRAZIL: The largest of the South American 
states, extending from lat. 5° N. to 83^ 45' S., long. 
95° to 74^ W., with an area of 8,209,878 square 
miles. It was discovered by Vincente Yanez Pinzon 
in 1499, and independently in 1500 by Pedro Alvarez 
de Cabral, a Portuguese, whose country. claimed the 
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southeastern coast by right of discovery, and made 
the first permanent settlement in 15831. 

The history of the Jews in Brazil begins almost 
simultaneously with the history of the country itself. 
As early as 1048 Jews were banished by the Portu- 
guese Inquisition to Brazil, and in the same year it 
is stated that Portuguese Jews transplanted the 
sugar-cane from the island of Madeira to Brazil. 

The Inquisition was never officially established in 
Brazil, but it had its agents there from the very 
start. At an early date mention is made of Neo- 
Christians or Maranos being sent back from Brazil 
to Europe to stand trial before the Holy Office. 
This practise became more frequent after 1580, when 
Portugal itself came under the dominion of Spain, 
and the Inquisition became Supreme in both coun- 
tries. The Maranos of the New World were there- 
fore compelled to wear the mask just as they had 
in the Old. 

As early as 1610 mention is made of the physi- 
cians of Bahia in Brazil, who are described as being 
mainly Neo-Christians, and who prescribed pork to 
lessen the suspicion of the charge of Judaism. 
Pyrard, the historian, who visited the place in 1610, 

ays that à rumor was then afloat that *the king of 

Spain desires to establish the Inquisition here, on 
which account the Jews are greatly frightened.” 
Certain it is, however, that these persons did not 
openly profess their faith. 

"These socret Jews, besides acquiring wealth, be- 
came very numerous at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. They were then among the wealth- 
iest inhabitants, some being worth from 60,000 to 
100.000 crusados. “But they were despised by their 
narrow-minded countrymen, and were in constant 
danger of losing their property through the agents 
of the Holy Office " (Southey's * Brazil "). | 

In the second decade of the seventeenth century 

the Dutch commenced their ambitious schemes for 
the conquest of Brazil. In connection with some of 
the earliest intrigues, special mention is made of one 
Francisco Ribiero, a Portuguese captain who is de- 
scribed as having Jewish relatives in Holland. 
The secret Jews welcomed and assisted the Dutch 
in 1618, particularly as at that iime they had good 
reason to dread the introduction of the Inquisition, 
which had recently arrested in Oporto almost all 
merchants of Jewish extraction. Many of the vic- 
tims were engaged in the Brazilian trade, and the 
inquisitor-general applied to the government to as- 
sist the Holy Office to recover such part of their 
effects as might be in the hands of their agents 
in Brazil. Accordingly Don Luiz de Sousa was 
charged to send home à list of all the Neo-Christians 
in Brazil. *with the most precise information that 
can be obtained of their property and places of 
abode.” It was the Dutch war alone that prevented 
the introduction of the Holy Office. It was at this 
period particularly that the Neo-Christians of Brazil 
threw off the mask and appeared as distinctive mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith. | 

The Dutch relied upon this large Jewish popula- 
tion for assistance when they prepared their plans 
for the conquest of the country. The Dutch West 
India Company was formed in 1622 in furtherance of 
the project. and it is significant that one of the 
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arguments in favor of the organization was “that 

the Portuguese themselves—some from thcir hatred 

| of Castile, others because of their inter- 

The Dutch marriages with Neo-Christians, and 

and their consequent dread of the Inquisi- 

the Jews. tion—would either willingly join or 

feebly oppose an invasion, and all that 

was needful was to treat them well and give them 
liberty of conscience." 

The Dutch were not mistaken. When their fleet 
was sent against Bahia all necessary information 
was obtained from the Jews. The city was cap- 
tured in 1624; and true to the policy mentioned, 
Willekens, the Dutch commander, at once issued a 
proclamation offering liberty, free possession of their 
property, and free enjoyment of their religion to all 
who would submit. This brought over about 200 
Jews, “who exerted themselves to make others fol- 
low their example.” Unfortunately for the Jews, 
Bahia was recaptured by the Portuguese in 1625: 
and though the treaty provided for the safety of 
other inhabitants, the Neo-Christians who had placed 
such trust in the Hollanders were abandoned, and five 
of them were put to death. Many of the Maranos 
seem to have remained, however; for they are men- 
tioned again in 1630. See BAHIA. 

The Dutch soon gained another foothold and 
spread their conquests. 'The Portuguese city of 
Recife, or Pernambuco, was captured by the Dutch 
in 1631; and immediately most of the Jewsand Neo- 
Christians from Bahia and elsewhere removed to that 
city, although it had a large Jewish population of 
its own, as it had been principally settled by Jews, 
The Dutch endeavored to secure colonists, and ap- 
pealed to Holland for craftsmen of all kinds, Many 
Portuguese Jews of Holland came to Brazil in re- 
sponse to the call; for now that the country offered 
them full religious liberty, it also gave them the 
additional advantage of dwelling among a popula- 
tion where they could speak their own language. 
Southey asserts that these Jews made excellent 
subjects. 

“Some of the Portuguese Brazilians gladly threw 
off the mask which they had so long been compelled 
to wear, and joined their brethren of the synagogue. 
The open joy with which they now celebrated their 
ceremonies attracted too much notice: it excited the 
horror of the Catholics; and even the Dutch them- 
selves, less liberal than their own laws, pretended 
that the toleration of Holland did not extend to 
Brazil" The result wasan edict by which the Jews 
were ordered to perform their rites more pri vately. 

At this period the Jews in Recife alone were 
numbered by thousands; and one of them, Gaspar 


Diaz Ferreira, was considered one of the richest 


men in the country. Nor was the Jewish popula- 
tion confined to Pernambuco. Great numbers of 
Jews resided throughout Brazil, particularly at Ta- 
marico, Itamaraca, Rio de Janeiro, and Parahiba. 
Recife, however, was the great center of Jewish 
population, and soon became famous not only in the 
New World, but also in the Old, for its important 
congregation and the distinguished scholars num- 
bered among its inhabitants. An evidence of this is 
found in the fact that the author Manasseh ben Israel 
of Amsterdam dedicated the second part of his * Con- 


ciliador” to the prominent men of the congregation 
of Recife, Manasseh ben Israel himself at one time 
intended going there. 
In 1642 about 600 Portuguese Jews left Amster- 
dam for Brazil; with them were two distinguished 
scholars, Isaac Aboab da Fonseca and 
Recife Moses Raphael de Aguilar. The for- 
Center of mer soon became the hakam, and the 
Jewish latter the hazan, or reader, for the 


Popu- congregation at Recife. The congre- 
lation. gation at Tamarico had at its head 


Jacob Lagarto; while one Jacob de 
Aguilar is also mentioned as a Brazilian rabbi at 
this period. 

Among the Jewish writers born in Brazil may be 
mentioned Elijah Machorro and Jacob de Andrade 
Velosino. 

“Among the free inhabitants of Brazil in 1640,” 
writes Nieuhoff, “the Jews were the most consider- 
able in number. They had a vast trafüc beyond all 
the rest; they purchased sugar-mills, and built stately 
houses in the Recife." 

At Bahia, on the other hand, and in that portion 
of Brazil retained by the Portuguese, the most in- 
tense bigotry prevailed. After 1681, Jews are moet 
with at Bahia in isolated cases only, and then in- 
variably in connection with their transportation for 
trial by the Inquisition at Lisbon. The most famous 
instance of thisis the case of Isaac de Castro Tartas, 
who left Dutch territory to visit Bahia in 1646. He 
was at once seized and transported for J udaizing, 
and was burned at an auto da fé at Lisbon. 

‘When in 1645 Joam Fernandes Vieyra was inciti ng 
the Portuguese to reconquer Brazil, he pointed par- 
ticularly to Pernambuco, or Recife, expressly calling 
attention to the fact that “that city is chiefly in- 
habited by Jews, most of whom were originally fu- 
gitives from Portugal. They have their-open syna- 
gogues there, to the scandal of Christianity. For 
the honor of the faith, therefore, the Portuguese 
ought to risk their lives and property in putting 
down such an abomination.” | 

When the conspiracy was in its infancy the Dutch 
authorities were slow to realize what was happen 
ing; *but the Jews of Recife were loud in their ex- 
pressions of alarm." “They had more at stake than 

the Dutch; they were sure to be mas- 
Attempt to sacred without mercy during the insur- 
Seize rection, or roasted without mercy if 
Recife. the insurgents should prove success- 
ful" They therefore besieged the 

council with warnings and accusations. 

Vieyra, too, recognized the importance of the 
Jewish element, for at the very beginning of the in- 
surrection he promised the Jews protection provided 
they remained peaceably in their houses, 

The Jews, however, were loyal to the Dutch: and 
in 1646, when the war was raging, they raised large 
donations for the service of the state. So influen- 
tial were they that, when in 1648 the Portuguese 
contemplated the purchase of Pernambuco, they 
considered the advisability of making the clause con- 
cerning the Jewsa secret article, before even broach- 
ing the subject to Holland. 

The war continued unabated; and after a desper- 
ate struggle of several years the Dutch régime was 
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doomed. The story of the sufferings and fortitude 
of the Jews of Recife during its terrible siege, when 
general famine prevailed, has been told iu a poem 
written by Isaac Aboab, an eye-witness. 

Though the first siege was unsuccessful, Recife 
was again besieged, and when tt became evident 
that the city could not hold out, the Jews clamored 
fora capitulation, knowing that otherwise no mercy 
would be shown them. By the terms of the capit- 
ulation the Jews were especially mentioned; and an 
amnesty was promised them by the Portuguese “in 
al] wherein they could promise it.” 

More than 5,000 Jews were in Recife at the time 
of the capitulation. Many of these removed to Su- 
tinam: while many others, under the leadership of 
Aboab and Aguilar, returned to Amsterdam. Some 
went to Guadeloupe and other West Indian islands; 
while a few of the refugees reached New Amster- 
dam, as New York was then called. 

Despite the ending of the Dutch régime, some 
Neo-Christians continued to reside in Brazil. Their 
number was largely increased toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, when Portugal again banished 
to Brazil the Maranos who had become reconciled. 
These transportations continued from 1682 to 1707; 
and the Jews again came to be known as a distinct 
cass. "They were closely watched, however, and 
many were sent back to Lisbon from time to time, 
to be tried by the Inquisition. Many Jews from 
Rio were burned at an auto da fé at Lisbon in 1723. 
Several of these martyrs were men of great repute, 
the most prominent being the famous Portuguese 
poet and dramatist Antonio José da Silva, a native 
of Rio de Janeiro, who was burned as a Jew at Lis- 
bon in 1739. In 1734, Jews appear to have been 
influential in controlling the price of diamonds in 
Brazil. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century, Jews 
or Neo-Christians were again a numerous class in 
Brazil, and transportation to Lisbon for Judaizing 
had again become so common and was carried on 
to such an extent that, as the historian relates, “so 
wide a ruin was produced that many sugar-mills at 
the Rio stopped in consequence." "The influential 
Marquis de Pombal, with all his power, did not 
venture to proclaim toleration for the Jews; but he 
sueceeded in having laws enacted making it penal 
for any person to reproach another for his Jewish 
origin, and removing all disabilities of J ewish blood, 
even from the descendants of those who had suffered 
under the Inquisition. He prohibited public autos 
da fé, and required all lists of families of Jewish ex- 
traction to be delivered up, making it penal to keep 
such lists. These statutes deprived the Inquisition 
of its most important means of accusation; and as a 
result the Maranos were ultimately absorbed in the 
Catholic population of Brazil. 

Since then the Jews have not been known asa 
distinctive class in Brazil. Those living there to- 
day are not descended from the Neo-Christians, but 
are mainly recent immigrants from Germany, Rus- 
sia, Rumania, and other European countries. Many 
are settled in Rio Grande do Sul. 

In 1900 a number of Rumanian Hebrews went to 
Brazil, but effected no permanent settlement. 

The Bureau of American Republics has recently 
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published a list of the leading merchants of the vari- 
ous cities in Brazil; and these lists disclose a large 
number of Jewish names, though most of them seem 
to be of German origin. 

The constitution of Brazil guarantees to the in- 
habitants liberty both of conscience and of worship; 
but in spite of these liberal provisions there are no 
Jewish congregations of consequence in the country. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robert Southey, History of Brazil, 3 vols., 

London, 1822; Robert Grant Watson, Spanish and_Portu- 

guese South America, 2 vols., London, 1884; Nieuhoff's Voy- 

ages and Travels in Brazil, in Pinkerton’s Collection of 
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BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE 
(D3p): The refusal of either party to a contract of 
marriage to fulfil it. In order that there may be a 
breach of promise, there must be a contract cogni- 
zable by the law. Unlike the law in many modern 
systems of jurisprudence, mere mutual promises of 
a man and a woman to marry do not constitute such 
a contract in Jewish law, which requires a written 
agreement embodying the terms of the contract and 
specifying the amount of damages (“kenas ?) paya- 

ble by either party to the other upon 

Nature its breach. Such contracts are com- 
of Contract monly called *shiddukin" or “tenaim . 

to Marry. rishonim" (first stipulations), and con- 

tain explicitly a statement of thé 

amount of damages payable by either party to the 
other in case of breach of the contract. 

For the purpose of insuring greater security, 
promissory notes are deposited by both parties with 
a third person. "These notes are drawn for a specific 
sum, to become due and payable upon the non-ful- 
filment of the contract, and are coupled with the 
condition that upon the consummation of the mar- 
riage the notes shall ipso facto become null and 
void. In case the promise of marriage is made se- 
cretly it is necessary that all these provisions be 
fully complied with in order to entitle the innocent 
party to a right of action against the party guilty of 
the breach; but if the contract is publicly entered 
into, damages may be claimed for the breach even 
though all the formalities have not been complied 
with, because an additional consideration enters into 
the contract by reason of its publicity. In such 
cases breach of the contract would result in shame 
and disgrace to the innocent party; and this is suf- 
ficient consideration for the recovery of the damages. 

If, after the execution of the contract, the parties 
mutually agree to rescind it, there is no breach of 
promise, and the parties are released from all ob- 
ligations to each other: all gifts must be returned 
unless there has been a specific agreement to the 
contrary; and the parties stand in the same relation 
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to each other as though no contract had been en- 
tered into. In case it becomes impossible for one 
of the parties to fulfil the contract, 

Contract the other is released. For instance, if 

May Be one of the parties has agreed to give 
Mutually a certain amount of dowry, and is un- 
Rescinded. able to fulfil this condition because of 
having become impoverished, the other 
party. if not choosing to do so, is not bound to fulfil 
the contract. Where one of the parties is obliged 
to remove from the place where they had intended 
to take up their residence, the other is not obliged 
to follow, but may declare the contract annulled. 

If the near relations of either of the parties, by 
reason of misconduct or improper life, bring dis- 
grace upon the family, or if one of the contracting 
parties is guilty of such fault, the other party is 
released; and if either party becomes insane, or 
apostatizes, a like result follows. 

The obligations assumed by the respective parties 
to the contract are binding upon their heirs. 

If the father of the prospective bride has entered 
into the contract with the prospective groom, and 
the girl then refuses to be married, her father is re- 
leased from his obligation by reason of the impossi- 
bility of fulfilling the contract, provided, of course, 
there is no fraud or collusion between himself and 
his daughter. 


It is generally decided by the rabbinical authorities | 


that specific performance of the contract to marry 
can not be enforced after the party guilty of the 
breach of promise has paid the pecuniary damages 
Specified in the contract. 
In case a pledge is given by either party to the 
other at the time when the promise to marry is made, 
as security for the payment of the 
When damages that may be recovered for 
a Pledge Is the breach of contract, it is necessary 
Given. that the delivery of the pledge be ac- 
| companied by an express agreement 
specifying that, in case the contract is broken, the 
pledgee shall be entitled to a specific sum out of the 
proceeds of the sale of the pledge. If the party 
guilty of the breach of promise can not pay the pen- 
alty, recourse may be had to the surety, and if the 
latter is obliged to pay the damages, he may have re- 
course against his principal at any time in the future. 
As stated at the beginning of this article, all these 
provisions are applicable only in case the promise 
of marriage has been reduced to writing, and the 
proper formalities have been complied with, If 
there have been merely oral promises with the un- 
derstanding that the agreement in writing shall be 
executed, the parties are at liberty to retract at any 
time before the written agreement has been signed 
by the witnesses; and, in case of such retraction, no 
breach of promise in the technical sense occurs: the 
parties are not bound in any way, and are free from 
all the obligations and responsibilities of the contract. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-Ezer, $$ 50, 51; 
Mendelssohn, Ritual-Gesetze der Juden, iv. 8, 4: Duschak, 
Das Mosaisch-Talmudisches Fherecht, i. 3. 
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BREACH OF TRUST: Violation by fraud or 
omission of any duty lawfully imposed upon a 
trustee, executor, or other person in a position of 
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trust. It is thus a branch of criminal law, an 
under this aspect will be considered in the present 
article. 

Moral basis for the laws against breaches of trust 
may be found in such texts as; “ Ye shall not steal, 
neither deal falsely, neither lie one to another” (Ley, 
xix. 11); “Thou shalt not withhold anything from 

[A. V., “defraud”; R. V., “oppress d 
Moral thy neighbor, neither rob him ” (2d, 13): 
Basis. “Ye shall not afflict any widow, or 
fatherless child" (Ex. xxii. 21 [99]); 
“ Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or hissheep vo 
astray, and hide thyself from them; thou shalt in 
any case bring them again to thy brother. . . . In 
like manner shalt thou do with his ass... and 
with any lost thing of thy brother's, which he hath 
lost and thou hast found? (Deut. xxii. 1, 8). In 
these texts may be found the germs of the law rela- 
ting to the duties of bailees, trustees, and guardians; 
and in the law of trusts, the later Talmudic and rab- 
binical law was somewhat hampered in its logical 
development by the dominance of these ethical 
views. For instance, instead of compelling the 
guardian to render an account at the end of the term 
of his administration of the orphans’ estate, the law 
required nothing of him except the delivery to the 
orphans of the balance of the estate in his hands. If 
they doubted the integrity of their guardian they 
could not compel him to account, but appealed to 
his religious sentiment. In such cases, instead of 
giving a legal account, he was required to take 
the rabbinical oath of purgation “that he had not 
stretched forth his hand unto the goods.” And with 
this oath he was discharged (Maimonides, * Yad," 
Sheluhin, ix. 1; Nahalot, xi. 5, 19; Shulban ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 93 1; 290, 17). There is no doubt 
that this appeal to the good faith of the guardian 
has resulted in the conscientious administration of 
orphans' estates under the Jewish law (Frankel, 
“ Der Gerichtliche Beweis," pp. 64, 65). 

The only Biblieal laws on the subject of breach 
of trust are those in relation to bailees (see BArL- 
MENTS). 

As stated above, the trustee, at the end of the term 
of his administration, is not obliged to account. 
When orphans atiain their majority, they are enti- 
tled to receive their inheritance; and the guardian, 
without aecounting, gives them the balance of their 
estate left in his hands after his maintenance of them 
during their minority. If the guardian was ap- 
pointed by the court, and the heirs have reason to 
suspect that he has been guilty of a breach of trust, 
he must take the oath of purgation. If he was ap- 
pointed by the father of the orphans and is what in 
modern law would be called a testamentary guar- 
dian, he can not, in case of mere suspicion of mal- 
feasance, be compelled to swear (Mishnah Git. v. 4; 
“Yad,” Nahalot, xi. 5; Hoshen Mishpat, 290, 16). 
Later authorities are of the opinion that, inasmuch 
as the testamentary guardian need not take the oath, 
he may be compelled to render an account (gloss 
to Hoshen Mishpat, 25.); and if the guardian is 
appointed by the non-Jewish court, he must ren- 
der an account of his trust “because that is their 
law ? (2b. 17). 

By analogy with the case of the guardian, all other 
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persons in positions of trust are obliged, at the end 
of their administration of the trust estate, to take 
the oath of purgation if suspected of having been 
guilty of a breach of trust. Thisapplies to partners 
(at dissolution of the partnership); to those who rent 
farms, paying the rent with a portion of the products; 
to women having charge of their husbands business; 
to a “son of the house" who manages the father's 
affairs (Mishnah Shebu. vii. 8; “ Yad, ” Sheluhin, ix. 1; 

Hoshen Mishpat, 98, 1); to agents ap- 

Oath of pointed to buy or to sell for their prin- 

Purgation. cipals (db. 98, 4; “ Yad," Sheluhin, ix. 

5); and to the committee of an idiot or 
a deaf-mute (Ket. 48a; Yeb. 118a; “Yad,” Mekirah, 
xxxix. 4; Nahalot, x. 8; Hoshen Mishpat, 290, 27). 
A son of the house, unless he really manages the 
ather’s estate, can not be compelled to take the oath 
to clear himself of a suspicion of breach of trust 
(Shebu. 48b), nor a guardian appointed by the father 
(see above), nor a woman who was not a guardian 
during her husband's lifetime and who had no charge 
of his business after his death (Mishnah Ket. ix. 6; 
“Yad,” Sheluhin, ix. 4). 

Biblical sanction for employing the oath of purga- 
tion to clear the trustee of the charge of breach of 
trust is found in the text: *If à man deliver unto 
his neighbor an ass, or an ox, or a Sheep, or any 
beast, to keep; and it die, or be hurt, or driven 
away, no man seeing it: an oath of the Lord shall 
be between them both that he hath not put his hand 
unto his neighbor's goods” (Ex. xxii. 9 [10] et seg.). 
The rabbinical reason for extending the oath to other 
persons standing in a fiduciary position is stated by 
Maimonides (/.c. 1) as follows: “ Because these [vari. 
ous kinds of trustees] excuse themselves [for their 
breach of trust by-the plea] that what they take of 
the property of the owner is due to them because 
they were doing business for him and were put to 
much trouble, hence the sages ordained that they 
were liable to takean oath to meet a charge of doubt 
[as to whether they had faithfully accounted for the 
property in their possession] so that they should per- 
form all their duties in righteousness and good faith. " 

The oath of purgation was not administered un- 
less the amount with which the trustee was charged 
exceeded the value of two silver meahs (Shebu. 48b). 
The predecessors of Maimonides decided that the 
heirs of a dead partner could not compel the sur- 
viving partner to take the oath, because they could 
not be certain as to the amount which the deceased 
suspected his partner of misappropriating. But 
Maimonides himself was of the opinion, following 
other authorities, that in such cases of doubt the 
heirs could compel the surviving partner to take the 
oath (* Yad,” Sheluhin, Ze. 3; followed in Hoshen 
Mishpat, 98, 3). 

The punishment for breach of trust on the part of 
a bailee guilty of theft is thus stated in the Dible: 
*Whom the judges shall condemn, he shall pay 
double to his neighbor? (Ex. xxii. 8 [9]). If he is 

guilty of lying or deceit concerning 


Punish- the bailment and swears falsely con- 
ment. cerning it, “he shall restore it in the 
principal and add the fifth part more 

thereto . . . and shall bring his trespass-offering 


unto the Lord” (Lev. v. 24, 25 [vi. 5. 6). 
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The distinction between the two cases is thus 
stated in the Mishnah (B. K. ix. 7, 8): If the bailee, 
upon being asked to account for the property en- 
trusted to him, pleads that it is lost, and swears to 
it, and witnesses then prove that he himself con- 
sumed it, he must pay the value of the principal 
only; butif there are no witnesses and he admits 
that his oath was false, he is obliged to pay the prin- 
cipal plus one-fifth, and to bring a trespass-offering. 
If he pleads that it was stolen from him and swears 
to it, and it is then proven that he himself stole it, 
he must double its value. If there are no witnesses, 
and he admits that his oath was false, he is obliged 
to pay the principal plus one-fifth, and to bring the 
trespass-offering (for further details see BAILMENTS). 

In those cases in which an oath of purgation can- 
not be imposed in spite of suspicious circumstances, 
the court may try to bring pressure to bear upon the 
bailee's conscience by proclaiming a general ban of 
excommunication on all persons who may be guilty 
of unlawful conduct in connection with the estate 
under consideration. "This isimplied in the 'Talmud 
where R. Ashi says, concerning the appointment of 
a guardian for orphans: “The court selects a man 
whose property is not under dispute, and who is of 
good repute and law-abiding, and who fears the ban 
of rabbinical excommunication, and gives him the 
money of the orphans to administer it” (B. M. 70a). 
It is clearly expressed by Alfasi (in Shebu. vii., 
end), Maimonides (“ Yad,” Sheluhin, ix. 9), and Bet 
Joseph, citing R. Simon ben Adret (gloss to Hoshen 
Mishpat, 290, 16). 

If a bailee having the bailment in his possession, 
denies having it, and his deceit is proven, he is ren- 
dered incompetent to act as witness and to take an 
oath (B. K. 105b e£ seg.: Hoshen Mishpat, 92; 294, 1). 
See BAILMENTS, EXECUTORS, FINDER OF PROPERTY, 
GUARDIAN‘ AND WARD, OATHS, TRUSTS AND TRUS- 
TEES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Genebah, iv.; Gezelah, 
iii.; Sheluhin, ix.; Nahalot, X.. xi. B. K. pp. 105-107; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, $8 290, 292. 
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BREAD (Hebrew, “lehem,” occasionally "pat n 
[piece], from “pat lehem ” = piece of bread; Ara- 
mean, “rifta”): Bread was the principal article of 
food among the Hebrews, while meat, vegetables, 
or liquids served only to supplement the meal (Gen. 
xxv. 94, xxvii. 17; Ruth ii. 14; I Sam. xx viii. 24; 
Gen. xviii. 7). Originally the ears of barley or 

wheat were simply roasted, and this 


Prepara- primitive custom of using “kali” 
tion (parched corn, Ruth ii. 14; I Sam. 
of Bread. xvii. 17) was retained for the offering 


of the firstlings (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 14; 
Josh. v. 11). The primitive bread of the Hebrew, as 
with all Bedouins, was unleavened and was called 
“mazzot” (unleavened cakes, Judges vi. 29; Gen. 
xix. 8); hence it was retained for the ancient Passover 
ritualas “ the bread of affliction ” (Deut, xvi. 3). The 
ordinary bread consisted of dough (* bazek ") mixed 
with fermented dough (^ se'or?), which raised themass 
into “hamez ” (soured bread), while in the * misheret " 
(kneading-trough, Ex. xii. 34, 39). The shape of 
the bread was round—therefore “ kikkar lehem," à 
circular loaf of bread (Ex. xxix. 28; Judges viii. 5), 
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also "'uggah" (cake, Gen. xviii. 6; I Kings xix. 
6); while “hallah” (Lev. viii. 26; Num. xv. 20) is 
probably a perforated or punctured cake, and ^ lebi- 
bah” (II Sam. xiii. 6) a folded or rolled cake, The 
bread was baked by women. It could be taken as 
food. on a journey (Gen. xxi. 14; I Sam. ix. 7); 
when kept too long it became dry and moldy (Josh. 
ix. 5). The SnownBnEAD was kept for a whole week 
and then eaten by the priests, while the fresh bread 
was offered anew every Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 8, 9; 
I Sam. xxi. 7). 

In the time of Herod, bakers furnished the people 
with bread (Josephus, “Ant.” xv. 9, § 2), if such 
did not already exist in the time of Jeremiah and 
Nehemiah (Jer. xxxvii. 21; Neh. iii. 19, xii. 38). 
The priests of Bet Garmo possessed special skill in 
baking the showbread, but were blamed for keeping 
their secret to themselves (Yoma iii. 11). In Tal- 
mudical times the housewife baked the bread for 
the week every Friday (Ta'an. 94b, last line; see 
BAKING). 

“ Bread "is often used in the Bible for food in gen- 
eral, as in Gen. iii. 19: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread ” (compare Gen. xxxix. 6, xlvii. 
19; Ex. xxiii. 25; Lev. xxi. 8; Num. xix. 9; Job 
xxiv. 5; Ps. exlvii. 9 [A. V. *food?]; I Sam. xx. 
94 et seg. ; Prov. vi. 8; Isa. Ixv. 25 [A. V. * meat"]); 
but as a rule “lehem” denotes bread, while in the 
Arabic it signifies meat. In Ex. xvi. 8 and I Kings 
xvii. 6 it is contrasted with “basar” — flesh. It is 
the “food” which comes forth from the earth (Ps. 

civ. 14; Job xxviii. 5; Isa. xxx. 98, 
Figurative lv. 10), and, being solid, sustains (A. V. 


Use of se stren gtheneth 7? man’s heart (Ps- civ. 


“ Bread.” 15; Judges xix. 5 [A. V. “comfort ”]), 
thus becoming a “staff of bread” 
(Lev. xxvi. 26; Ezek. iv. 16) or “stay of bread” 
(Isa. iii, 1), the “breaking” of which means famine. 
On the other hand, “fulness of bread" (Ezek. xvi. 
49), or “fatness of bread” (Gen. xlix. 20) is plenty. 
Giving or breaking bread to the hungry (Isa. lviii. 
7; Ezek. xviii. 7; Prov. xxii. 9) is charity; to with- 
hold it from the hungry (Job xxii. 8) is inhuman. To 
invite the stranger to eat bread and to prepare it for 
him quickly is hospitality (Ex. ii. 20; Gen. xviii. 5), 
the lack of which meets with due punishment (Deut. 
xxiii.4; Judges viii. 15). The seed of the righteous 
shall not *beg bread" nor *be in want of bread" 
(Ps. xxxvii. 25, exxxii. 15; Isa. li. 14), whereas 
the children of the wicked *shall not be satisfied 
with bread" (Job xxvii. 14; compare I Sam, ii, 86; 
II Sam. iii. 29). Abstinence from “bread " signities 
fasting (II Sam. iii. 85). 

A special benediction was instituted for bread: 
“Blessed be He who bringeth forth food out of 
the earth," after Ps. xiv. 14 (Ber. vi 1) The one 
who presided at the table broke the bread and 
said the blessing (Der. 46a; Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 86, 
xxvi. 26 et seq.: Acts xxvii 95); and where three 
ate together, grace was also said in common (Ber. 
50a). Divine blessing rested on the bread which 
Sarah baked, for she was carefulto guard the dough 
against Levitical impurity (Gen. R. Ix.). There is, 
however, a mark of divine favor in every piece, for 
when Adam heard the words: “Thou shalt eat the 
herbs of the field? (Gen. iii. 18), he shed tears and 


said: “O Lord of the Universe, must I and my ass 
eat out of the sume manger? "; but when God said: 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 

Blessing of cat bread” (Gen. iii 19), he felt re- 
the Daily lieved (Pes. 118a) The manna. or 
Bread. “the bread from heaven,” was typical 

of the daily bread received by man 

from the hand of God; even the sweat of labor was 
not wanting in the former (Mek., Beshallah, Wa- 
yassa‘, 2 and 3). “He who, having bread in his bas- 
Ket, still says, ‘ What shall we eat to-morrow?’ js 
one of those of little faith,” says R. Eliezer of the 
first century (Sotah 48b), a saying corresponding 
with that of Jesus: “Take no thought for your life 
what ye shall eat" (Matt. vi. 25-30), and the prayer: 
“Give us this day our daily bread ” (vi. 11; compare 
Ber. 29b). : 
Simeon ben Yohai said: “A loaf of bread and 
a rod were handed down from heaven tied together 
as if to say: If ye observe the Law, there will be 
the loaf of bread for you to eat; if not, there will be 
the rod for you to be punished with" (Ber. 29b). 
Bread with salt, the poor man's food (Ber. 2b), should 
be sufficient for the student of the Law (Abot vi. 4); 
of him it is said, “The Lord will bless thy bread” 
(Ex. xxiii. 25; D. K. 99b). He should be satistied 
even with barley-bread (Shab. 140b) However, 
bran-bread is not so nourishing as fine wheat-bread 
(Pes. 42a), which feeds the intellect. “The tree of 
knowledge Adam ate of was wheat," says R. Judah 
(Sanh. 70b). It is best eaten with some other kind 
of food. “The Babylonians who eat bread together 
with pastry are fools" (Bezah 16a). “Herbs to- 


geber with bread promete the appetite 2 (er L140b). 


Bread should be treated with special regard. Raw 
meat should not be placed upon it, nor 
Treatment an overflowing wine-cup be allowed 
of Bread. to spoil it; it should not be thrown 
across the table nor used to hold up 
any other thing (Ber. 50b; Mas. Derek Erez. viii.). 
There is an evil spirit of poverty by the name of 
Nibbul ( * bread-spoiler"), who has power over him 
who spoils bread; and there is a good spirit by the 
name of Nakid (*cleanliness"), who blesses him 
with plenty who lets not crums of bread lie on the 
ground (Pes. 111b; Hul. 105b). 

It was considered improper to hang up bread 
in a basket. “He who hangs his bread-basket hangs 
his support," was the common saying (Pes. 111b); 
however, to have bread in his bread-basket lessened 
one’s hunger .(Yoma 74b) “Eat thou not the 
bread of him that hath an evil eye "(Prov. xxiii. 6). 

Whenever Rab Huna broke (or folded) bread for 
the meal, he first opened his door and said, “Let 
every one in need come and eat" (Ta'an. 20b). The 
virtuous woman of the Bible does not eat “the bread 
of idleness” (Prov. xxxi. 27), and in Talmudical 
times she broke her bread to the poor (Ta‘an. 23b). 
Micah, the idolater (Judges xvii.), provided the poor 
on the road with bread, and was therefore not 
counted among those who have no share in the 
world to come (Sanh. 103b). The men of Sodom 
passed a law not to give bread to the needy, and 
when one maiden, moved to compassion, handed 
some in a jar to the poor, her countrymen on dis- 
covering it besmeared her body with honey, and 
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placed her thus upon the roof, where bees came and 
stung her to death, and her cry “made the sin of 
Sodom and Gomorrah very grievous before the Lord” 
(Sanh. 109b, after Gen. xviii. 20). “He who does 
not leave some crums of bread for the poor deprives 
himself of God’s blessing; but he must not leave 
them to a ‘ guardian spirit,’ after the fashion of the 
heathen” (Sanh. 92a). During the Middle Ages the 
Jew took an oath by “the bread from God ” (Tend- 
lau, “Sprichwörter und Redensarten Deutsch-d ti- 
discher Vorzeit," p. 105). 

* Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days" (Eccl. xi. 1), is illustrated 
in Ab. R. N. iii., ed. Schechter, p. 17, and in Eccl. 
R., by the story of a man who suffered shipwreck 
and was saved by a spirit appearing to him person- 
ifying his charities; other similar stories are given 
-in Eccl. R. A more drastic illustration is given by a 
story reproduced by Dukes' * Rabbinische Blumen- 
lese," 1844, p. 73, from Diez, * Denkwürdigkeiten 
von Asien,” i, 106, quoting Cabus. Aman, in order 
to test the truth of this verse, cast each day into the 
water several hundred loaves with his name printed 
thereon. They reached the son of Calif Mutawakkil 
of Bagdad, who, while bathing, had become impris- 
oned beneath a rock and remained there for seven 
days, feeding on these loaves, no one knowing where 
he was until he was discovered by a diver. Ofcourse, 
the man who had thus saved the prince from star- 
vation was richly rewarded. 

E. G. H. K. 

BRÉAL, MICHEL JULES ALFRED: 
French philologist; born of French parentage at 


Landau, Rhenish Bavaria, March 26, 1882. He re- 
ceived nis education at YYcioovnkwrg,; reve; ana 


Paris. In the last-named city, after his studies at 
the Lycée Louis-le-Grand were completed, he en- 
tered the Ecole Normale. He continued his studies 
at Berlin under Albrecht Weber and Franz Bopp. 
the founder of the science of comparative grammar. 
Returning to France in 1859, Bréal became professor 
at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand and afterward an as- 
sistant in the department of Oriental manuscripts at 
the Bibliothèque Impériale, Paris, where he suc- 
ceeded Ernest Renan and remained until chosen in 
1866 to fill the chair of comparative grammar at 
the Collége de France, the duties of which he had 
already discharged for two years. In 1809 he had 
presented two theses to the Faculté des Lettres of 
Paris, * Hercule et Cacus" and De Nominibus Per- 
sicus apud Scriptores Grecos," to obtain the title of 
Docteur et Lettres. When the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes was founded in 1868, Bréal became 
director of the section of comparative grammar, and 
seven years later (1875) was elected a member of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. 
From 1879 to 1888 he was inspector-general of 
higher education; and the rank of officer of the 
Legion of Honor was conferred on him in 1881. He 
has been commander since 1888. 

Bréal did not confine his energy to comparative 
linguistics, but has written (in the " Revue des Deux 
Mondes ”) on comparative mythology and pedagogy. 
as well as on subjects of more general interest. AS 
a linguist he follows his old teacher Bopp, whose 
comparative grammar he translated under the title 
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“Grammaire Comparée des Langues Indo-Europé- 
ennes," 5 vols., Paris, 1867-78. This work, to which 
the translator added valuable introductions and notes, 
is somewhat remarkable as being one of the few in- 
stances in which a translation, rather than the orig- 
inal text, is generally regarded as the standard of 
reference. Like many scholars of Latin Europe, | 
Bréal has devoted his attention rather to the psy- 
chological than to the mechanical side of linguistics. 
This trend of his thought is clearly shown by his 
articles, “Les Lois 
Intellectuelles du 
Langage, Fragment 
de Sémantique,” in 
* Annuaire de |’ Asso- 
ciation des Etudes 
Grecques,” 1888; 
“Comment les Mots 
Sont Classés dans 
Notre Esprit” 
(“Comptes Rendus 
de la Séance Annuelle 
de l'Institut," 1884); 
and most of all by 
his last important 
work, the “Essai de 
Sémantique” (Paris, 
1897; 2d ed., 1899; 
also translated into 
English by Mrs. Henry Cust, London, 1900), in 
which he sets forth the science of the development 
of different significations possessed by a word. 

In the individual languages of the Indo-Germanic 
group Bréal's work has been more particularly in 
the Greek and Italic dialects. It will suffice to men- 
tion his paper “Sur le Dechiffrement des Inscrip- 
tions Cypriotes,” in the “Journal des Savants,” 
1877; his work on the Euguvine Tablets, published 
with texts, translations, and notes as a volume of 
the “Bibliothèque de l'École des Hautes Etudes" 
(Paris, 1877); and his * Dictionnaire Etymologique 
Latin? (Paris, 1885), written in cooperation with 
Anatole Bailly, who was also joint author with him 
in his * Lecons de Mots: les Mots Latins ” (1881-82); 
while L. Person assisted him in the preparation of 
“Les Mots Grecs" (1882). He has done little work 
in languages outside the Indo-Germanic group; his 
brief note on an “Inscription Etrusque Trouvée à 
Carthage," in the “J ournal des Savants," 1899, 
being almost his only study in this category. 

Bréal has also contributed much to comparative 
religion. In 1862 he published a memoir, * Etude 
des Origines de la Religion Zoroastrienne,” which 
was crowned by the French Institute; and in his 
“ Hercule et Cacus," which first appeared in the fol- 
lowing year, he sought to show the value of linguis- 
tics in the solution of problems of comparative myth- 
ology. His study, “Sur le Mythe d'CEdipe," in the 
“Revue Archéologique," 1863, was au attack on the 
symbolic mythologists by an adberent of the analog- 
ical school. 

Of Bréal’s contributions to pedagogics, his essays. 
* Quelle Place Doit Tenir la Grammaire Comparée 
dans l'Enseignement Classique? " (1872), * De l'En- 
seignement des Langues Anciennes ” (1890), “La 
Réforme de l'Orthographie Francaise" (1990), and 
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"Quelques Mots sur l'Instruetion Publique en 
France ” (1872; 8d ed., 1881), as well as his * Exeur- 
sions Pédagogiques" (1882); are especially note- 
worthy. Bréal’s briefer contributions on linguistic 
subjects have appeared chiefly in the “Mémoires de 
la Société de Linguistique," of which he has been 
the secretary since 1867. He has published but 
one paper outside of France, a contribution “On 
the Canons of Etymological Investigation," in the 
“Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion,” 1893. Twelve of his briefer essays have been 
reprinted in his “ Mélanges de Mythologie et de Lin- 
guistique? (Paris, 1877; 2d ed., 1882). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : DeGubernatis, Diz. Diog. s.v.; Vapereau, Dict. 

Univ. des Contemporains, s.v. 
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BREASTPLATE: A rendering of the Hebrew 
“shiryon ” or “siryon,” which would be more cor- 
rectly translated “coat of mail” or “cuirass.” The 
kings of Israel used in warfare (I Kings xxii. 84) 
such body-protectors as were in vogue among their 
neighbors (compare Goliath’s “ coat of mail,” I Sam. 
xvii. 5). The character of this piece of armor, as 
seen ou the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, and later 
in Rome, would indicate that it was a coat of vari- 
ous lengths, often, if not always, made of overlap- 
ping plates of metal (compare I Sam. xvii. 5; Deut. 
xiv. 9). It protected the breast and the back, and in 
some cases reached as far downastheknees. Incer- 
tain passages (for example, II Chron. xxii. 14; Neh. 
iv. 16) the exact character of the armor specified can 
not be determined. It may be that some such piece 
of armor served the illustrative purpose of the 
Prophet Isaiah (lix. 17) and of the apostle Paul 
(Eph. vi. 14). 

"^ J. JR. I. M. P. 


BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST 
"hoshen")—Biblical Data: A species of pouch, 
adorned with precious stones, worn by the high 
priest on his breast when he presented in the Holy 
Place the names of the children of Israel. The ety- 
mological significance of the Hebrew word is un- 
certain, but the directions for the making of the 
breastplate, in Ex. xxviii. 18-80 and xxxix. 8-31, 
are sufficiently clear. 

This breast piece was to be made in part of the 
same material asthe Errop. The directions specify 
that it was to be made “of gold, of blue, and of 
purple, and of scarlet, and of fine twined linen” 
(Ex. xxviii. 15). “Foursquare it shall be, being 
doubled; a span shall be the length thereof, and a 
span shall be the breadth thereof" (ib. xxviii. 16); 
thus before it was doubled it was a eubit long and 
a half-eubit wide. On the front face of this square 
were set, in four rows, twelve precious stones, on 
each of which was engraved the name of one of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. These jewels in gold set- 
tings were (Ex. xxviii. 17-19): in the first row, *a 
sardius [margin, *ruby ?], a topaz, and a carbuncle 
[margin, *emerald "] "; in the second row, *an em- 
erald [margin, *carbuncle "], a sapphire, and a dia- 
mond (margin, “sardonyx ”]”; in the third row, “a 
jacinth [R. V.: margin, *amber"], an agate, and 
an amethyst”; and in the fourth row, “a beryl 
[margin, "chaleedony "], and an onyx [margin, 
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th eh 
"beryl?], and a jasper.” The exact identification 
and the order of these stones, as well as the tribe 
represented by each, are matters of speculation. 
The breastplate was worn over and fastened to the 
ephod. It hung over the breast of the wearer, and 
was secured to the shoulders of the ephod by gold 
cords (or chains). These cords of * wreathen work,” 
tied in the gold rings at the top corners of the outer 
square of the breastplate, were fastened to ouches 
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Breastplate of the High Priest. 


on the shoulder-pieces of theephod. The lower part 
of the breastplate was fastened to the ephod at some 
point below the shoulders by a blue ribbon, which 
passed through gold rings at the lower corners of 
the inner square, As well as being a means of se- 
curing in its place this most important portion of the 
dress of the high priest, these fastenings formed a ` 
brilliant decoration. The term “ breastplate of judg- 
ment" (Ex. xxviii 15, 99, 80) indicates that the 
haine was given to this portion of the priestly dress 
because of its use in connection with the mysterious 
URIM AND THumMMim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on Exodus; Neumann, Die 
Stiftshtitte, 1861, pp. 150-159 : Ewald, Antiquities, p. 390; No- 
wack, Archäologie, ii. 119. 


J. JR. I. M. P. 


—In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis ex- 
plain that the breastplate of the high priest is called 
in Scripture Yawn jwn (“breastplate of j udgment ”) 
because it was intended to work atonement for errors 
in pronouncing judgment (Zeb. 88b; Yer. Yoma vii. 
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44b; compare also Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxviii. 15; 
nilo and the Septuagint have instead of yawn the 
(reek Aéyzov or Aoyeiov, which example Rashi follows 
in the passage to Ex. l.e., translating Dawy by 
“yajsonnement”; similarly also Tobiah b. Eliezer, in 
Lekah Tob on the passage). Aaron and his succes- 
sors wore the breastplate on the heart (Ex. xxviii. 
99) as a reward, because Aaron was “olad in: his 
heart? (Ex. iv. 14) when Moses returned to Egypt, 
and was not envious because his younger brother 
was chosen by God to deliver Israel (Shab. 139a ; 
Ex. R. iii., end). 

According to the Talmud, the breastplate was 
made of the same material as the ephod and in the 
following manner: The gold was beaten into a leaf 
and cut into threads; then one golden thread was 
woven with six azure (mban) threads, and another 
golden thread with six purple (9378) threads, and 
similarly with the scarlet wool o3: nyoyn) and the 
byssus. Thus there were four combinations of six- 
fold threads, with one golden thread woven through 
each; and, when these were twisted together the 
strand consisted of twenty-eight threads (Yoma 
71b). The breastplate was fastened to the ouches 
(nau) of the ephod by means of threads of woven 
gold, passed through rings attached to the right and 
left of the upper part of the ephod. Furthermore, 
two rings were attached to the lower ends of the 
breastplate, from which azure cords passed through 
two rings at the lower points of the two shoulder- 
bands of the ephod, where they joined the girdle; 
so that the lower part of the breastplate was con- 
nected with the girdle of the ephod, and could 
neither slide up nor down, nor be detached (Rashi to 
Ex. xxviii. 6, in many editions also at the end of 
Ex.; Maimonides, * Yad," Kele ha-Mikdash, ix. 6-9). 

The twelve precious stones with which the breast- 
plate was decorated contained the names of the 
twelve tribes; each name being fully engraved on 
one stone, in order that, when the high priest came 

before Iim, God might be mindful of 
The Stones the piety of the patriarchs (Ex. R. 


of the xxxviii. 8; Lev. R. xxi. 6). No chisel 
Breast- was to touch the stones, nor was it 
plate. permitted to mark the names of the 


twelve patriarchs on the stones by 
means of paint or ink. The engraving was done by 
means of the SHAMIR, which was placed on the 
stone, and had the marvelous power of cutting it 
along the lines of the letters of the proper names, 
which were first traced with ink (Sotah 48b). In 
addition to the names of the twelve tribes, the 
stones also contained, at the head, the names Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and at the end the words: 
now sway [nbw 55] “ [all these arc] the tribes of 
Jeshurun ? (Yoma 73b, where the first two words are 
not found, while Yer. Yoma vii., end, 44c has them, 
and also o Np" instead of qme"; Maimonides, l.c. 77, 
seems to have used a source differing both from 
Bab. and Yer.,.as his version has the words m niw 
—“ tribes of God”). These words could not be 
omitted from the breastplate, since the whole He- 
brew alphabet had to be included, in order that, on 
consulting the Urim and Thummim, the high priest 
might be enabled to form words from the different 
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colors of the individual letters on the stones of the 
breastplate, and hence might be able to answer 
questions put to him (Yoma, /.c.). 

Even in early times there were various opinions 
on the order of the names of the twelve patriarchs. 
on the stones; and Baraitas existed that discussed. 


the matter. The latter, however, 

Order of have evidently been lost; for the opin- 
the Names ions therein contained are known only 
on the through quotations found in the early 
Stones. authors. A Baraita, quoted by Tobias 


b. Eliezer in his work * Lekah Tob” 
on Ex. xxviii. 10, says that the order corresponded. 
to that given in Ex. i. 2-4, except that Zebulun was. 
followed by Dan, not by Benjamiu, and that the 
last two names were Joseph and Benjamin (compare 
Sotah 36a, b) This corresponds in part with the 
order in Num. R. ii. 7, except that there Gad pre- 
cedes Naphtali; while Ex. R. xxxviii. 8 and Targ. 
on Cant. v. 14 correspond with the above-mentioned 
Baraita. According to the Targ. Yer. on Num. ii. 
2 et seg., however, the names on the stones of the 
breastplate followed in the same sequence as that 
observed by the tribes when marching in the wilder- 
ness (Num. ii. 2-21). Targ. Yer. on Ex. xxvlii. 17 e£ 
seq. agrees with Josephus (* Ant.” iii. 7, § 5) in say- 
ing that the names of the twelve patriarchs followed 
in the sequence of their ages, while Maimonides. 
(Lc.)and Tobias b. Eliezer (/.¢.) assert that the names 
of the patriarchs were engraved on the first stone 
and the words 3) one 55 onthe last, Bahya b. Asher 
and Hezekich b. Manoah say, in their commentaries 
on Ex. le., that each stone contained only six letters, 
selected from the name of the respective tribal- 
patriarch, together with one or more letters of the 
names of the three national patriarchs or of the 
words jini "pay. Hence the letters on the whole 
of the stones numbered seventy-two, corresponding 
with the number of letters in the 5HEM HA-MEFO- 
RAsH. Compare EPHOD, Precious STONES, and 
URIM AND THUMMIM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Beër ha-Golah (anonymous work, Mayence, 
1877), pp. 98-102: A. Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyot ha-Y ehu- 
dim, pp. 88-90; Abraham Portaleone, Shilte ha-Gibborim, 


pp. 44a-49b. 
J. SR. L. G. 
BREATH. See SOUL; SPIRIT. 


BRECHER, ADOLPH: Austrian physician ; 
porn at Prossnitz, Moravia, in 1831; died at Olmütz 
April 18, 1894. He was the son of the physician 
Gideon Brecher. Adolph Brecher, after attending 
the gymnasia at Presburg and Prague, studied in 
Nikolsburg and at the University of Prague, where 
he devoted himself first to Jewish studies, then to 
the study of medicine. In 1859 he took up his resi- 
dence at Olmiitz, and practised as a physician there 
until his death. 

Brecher was popular and respected as a general 
practitioner and as a consummate master of diag- 
nosis. He was physician for all railroads with 
terminals at Olmiitz. Moreover, he took an active 
and useful part in the public affairs of the city, serv- 
ing for twenty years as director of the German 
Association (Deutscher Verein), and sharing in the 
management of the musical society. The Jewish 
community at Olmütz chose him as their vice-presi- 
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dent for more than a quarter of a century, and the 
Jewish community at Prossnitz made him an hon- 
orary member in recognition of his many services. 

Brecher had a noble and richly endowed temper- 
ament; he was a.clear thinker, a brilliant speaker, 
and asympathetic poet full of sparkling humor and 
deep earnestness. He spoke and wrote in several 
languages, and developed a prolific and many-sided 
literary activity. Among his publications are: a book 
of riddles, “ Sphynx,” signed “A. B.”; and later 
some collections of humorous poems, of which the 
following met with greatest favor: “Bunter Kram”: 
“In Miissigen Stunden,” Berlin, 1890; and “Im 
Schaukelstuhle,” Berlin, 18901. He contributed 
largely to the “ Fliegende Blätter” of Munich. In 
his later years he was permanent collaborator of 
“ Humoristische Deutschland,” edited by Julius 
Stettenheim; “Berliner Wespen,” edited by the 
same; and “An der Blauen Donau,” Vienna. In 
addition to his contribution of poems to these three 
publications he made a number of translations into 
German, From the Hungarian he translated Petófi's 
poems; from the Czech, Vrchlicky's; and he en- 
riched Jewish literature by an excellent poetical ren- 
dition of the Psalms into German, *Die Psalmen 
Metrisch Uebersetzt,” Vienna, 1862. He also re- 
vised and published the book his father left un- 
finished on the proper names found in the Bible, 
“ Eleh ha-Ketubim be-Shemot,” Frankfort, 1877. 

S. E. N. 


BRECHER, GIDEON (GEDALIAH B. 
ELIEZER): Austrian physician and author: born 
at Prossnitz, Moravia, Jan. 12, 1797 ; died there May 
14, 1873. 

Brecher, who was the first Jew of Prossnitz to 
study for the medical or any other profession, at- 
tained the degree of master of surgery and obstet- 
rics in Budapest in 1824, and the doctor's degree from 
the University of Erlangen in 1849, with the thesis 
"Das Transcendentale, Magie und Magische Heil- 
arten im Talmud,” Vienna, 1850. His fame in Jew- 
ish literature rests principally on this work and upon 
his lucid commentary on the “Cuzari” of Judah ha- 
Levi, which appeared with the text in four parts 
(Prague, 1888-1840). Brecher's correspondence with 
S. D. Luzzatto about this commentary is published 
in part in the second volume of the work itself, and 
in part in Mendel Stern's * Kokebe Yizhak" (v. 28- 
94, vi. 95-100, vii. 77-80). The commentary is 
modern in its tone; and in the preface the author 
openly states that he attempts to explain metaphys- 
ical questions in the light of modern philosophy, 
and he is not afraid to criticize axioms or formulas 
which were accepted at the time of the author of 
the “Cuzari,” but were shaken or rejected by later 
researches. He also utters the opinion, bold for his 
time, that philosophy is the best check to religion, 
preventing it from degenerating into superstition 
and idolatry. 

In addition to many contributions to scientific and 
literary periodicals and collections, and some impor- 
tant "Gutachten" (expert opinions) on social and 
religious questions submitted to him by imperial and 
local government oflicials, Brecher is the author of a 
monograph on circumcision, * Die Beschneidun g der 


Israeliten," etc., Vienna, 1845, with an introduction 
by R. Hirsch Fassel of Prossnitz, and an appendix 
on “Circumcision Among the Semitic N ations,” by 
M. Steinschneider, who is a nephew of Brecher, 
Brecher also wrote “ Die Unsterblichkeitslehre des 
Israelitischen Volkes,” Vienna, 1857, of which a 
French translation appeared in the same year hy 
Isidore Cahen; and “Eleh ha-Ketubim be-Shemot," 
à concordance of Biblical proper names, part of which 
was revised and published after his death by his son 
Adolph Brecher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Duschak, Gideon Brecher, cine Biogra- 
phische Skizze, Prossnitz, 1865; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xxxvii, 
No. 25; Der Orient, 1840, pp. 45 et seq.; Briill’s Jahrh. iii. 
197, 193; Bodek, Jeschurun, Zolkiev, 1844, 
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BREGMAN, ELIEZER B. MOSES: Russian 
financier and philanthropist; born in Indura (com. 
monly called by Russian Jews * Amdur ”), govern- 
ment of Grodno, in 1826; died in Teplitz, Bohemia, 
Sept. 3,1896. He was a prominent business man of 
Grodno, where he settled early in life, and was 
known over Russia as the farmer of the KOROBKA 
(meat-tax) in many of the large cities of the empire. 
The government rewarded him for his various busi- 
ness enterprises and charities with a gold medal 
and with the title of hereditary honorary citizen. 
He spent more than 100,000 rubles for charitable 
institutions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Luah A hiasaf, 5658 (1897-98), pp. 317-318: E. 
Ephrati, Dor we-Dorshaw, Wilna, 1889, pp. 58-59. 
H. R. P. Wr. 


BREIDENBACH, MORITZ WILHELM 
AUGUST: German jurist: born at Offenbach-on- 
the-Main Nov. 18, 1796; died at Darmstadt April 
9,1897. He first attended the gymnasium at Frank- 
fort, and then the University of Heidelberg, from 
which he was graduated in 1817 as LL.D. After a 
supplementary course at Gottingen he began the 
practise of law at Darmstadt in 1820. In 1831 he 
became counselor of the treasury in the Ministry of 
the Interior, and in 1836 counselor of the cabinet, 
in which capacity he officiated as commissioner of 
the Hessian government in the Landtag. He be- 
came a member of the council of state in 1848, but 
was compelled to resign this office upon the out- 
break of the Revolution. He was recalled, however, 
in 1849 as chief counselor of education, which posi- 
tion he held until his death. Breidenbach displayed 
exceptional ability in every capacity, whether as a 
jurist, official, or popular representative. But he 
was frequently opposed by those who admired his 
learning, because of his pronounced monarchical 
views. Ile was the principal author of the penal 
code of Hesse, and actively participated in framing 
the “Allgemeine Deutsche Wechsel- und Handels- 
recht." His principal literary work is his commen- 
tary on the Hessian legal code. He was the son of 
Wolff BREIDENBACH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie: Le Roi, 
Evangelische J'udenmission, p. 229. 
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BREIDENBACH, WOLF: German court 
agent and champion of Jewish emancipation; born 
in the village of Breidenbach, Hesse-Cassel, 1751; 
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died in Offenbach Feb. 28, 1829. He went to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main as a poor boy, and for a time was 
a bahur, being supported by others while he studied 
Talmud and rabbinical literature. He also secretly 
acquired the knowledge of Neo-Hebrew, German, 
and some scientific subjects, besides being the best 
chess-player in the town. This accomplishment at- 
tracted the attention of a wealthy nobleman, who 
was so impressed by the young Talmudist’s intelli- 
gence and honesty that he entrusted him with the 
management of his financial affairs. Breidenbach 
proving himself astute and trustworthy, his em- 
ployer lent him a large sum of money, with which he 
embarked in the banking and in the jewelry busi- 
ness, He prospered, and gained the confidence of 
the small German princely courts with which he had 
business, becoming “Hoffaktor” of the elector of 
Cassel, and “Kammeragent” of the prince of Isen- 
burg, besides holding similar positions under the 
rulers of various other principalities. 

Breidenbach used his wealth and influence to ben- 
efit his oppressed coreligionists. His untiring efforts 
to abolish the Jewish “ Leibzoll "—an obnoxious toll 
which Jews had to pay on entering towns where 
they did not dwell or had no special privileges— 
place him among the foremost champions of J ewish 
emancipation. He effected its abolition in Isenburg 
April 25, 1808, and in Homburg Nov. 1 of the same 
year. Aschaffenburg, Schónberg, and finally Frank- 
fort itself (Aug. 24, 1804) abolished the toll through 
his exertions; and the princely courts of Nassau- 
Usingen, Nassau-Weilberg, Lówenstein, Wertheim, 
Leiningen, as well asthe court of Ehrbach, followed 
their example. In some cases Breidenbach acted as 
the syndie or attorney for various Jewish communi- 
ties. He made an unsuccessful effort to induce the 
Diet of Ratisbon to abolish by a single act the 
* Leibzoll" in all the German states, and only suc- 
ceeded in having it abrogated in that city itself and 
in Darmstadt (Jan. 19, 1805). 

Breidenbach was the friend and protector of the 
grammarian and publisher Wolf Heidenheim of 
Rödelheim, and is said to have translated several 
hymns for Heidenheim's German edition of the 
Mahzor. 

He had three children: one daughter, Sarah, who 
married Abraham Gans of Cassel, and two sons, 
Mortrz and Isaac (Julius), both of whom embraced 
Christianity after his death. The first was a grand- 
ducal * Ministerialrath," the second became ambas- 
sador in Stuttgart. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, xi. 380 ct seq. and 
note 5; M. Silberstein, in Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden 
in Deutschland, v. 126, 335; Ersch and Gruber. Encyce. s.v. 
Juden, p. 92, and Judenemancipation, p. 269; M. Fried- 
länder, Geschichtsbilder aus der Nachtalmudischen Zcit, 
iv. 25 et seq., Brünn, 1887. 
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BREIER, EDUARD: Austrian writer; born at 
Warasdin in Croatia Nov. 8, 1811; died at Zaiwitz 
near Znaim, Moravia, June 3, 1886. His first novel, 
“Der Fluch des Rabbi,” published in 1840, was writ- 
ten in eleven days, during his furlough while an 
artilleryman. This work at once brought him into 
prominence and caused him to decide to become a 
journalist and a writer of fiction. He assumed charge 
of the “Prager Zeitung,” which he continued to edit 
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until the paper was suppressed in 1848. He then 
settled in Vienna, where he soon became a popular 
writer of Jewish and Austrian tales. His Jewish 
novels, in addition to the one mentioned, were: 
* Die Sendung des Rabbi," * Die Sabbathianer," and 
* Alt- und Jung-Israel." He wrote many tales deal- 
ing with Austrian history, which are strikingly 
national in sentiment, the most characteristic among 
them being perhaps * Wien und Rom” and “ Kaiser 
Joseph.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jiidisches Athenceum, p. 30, Leipsic, E 
5. Bi a. D. 


BREITENSTEIN, MAX: Austrian writer 
and translator; born at Iglau, Moravia, Nov. 10, 
1855. He attended the gymnasium of his native 
city and the University of Vienna. In 1876 he 
turned to journalism and founded the weekly 
* Alma Mater,” which he conducted till 1881. Brei- 
tenstein compiled: “Akademischer Kalender der 
Oesterreichischen Hochschulen"; “ Kommersbuch 
der Wiener Studenten," 1880, 3d ed. 1890; “ Samm- 
lung der Bedeutendsten Reden des Oesterreichischen 
Parlaments." He is also the author of several pam- 
phlets, essays, humoristic sketches, and of trans- 
lations from the English, and was the editor of the 
“Wiener Correspondenz” and the “ Allgemeine Ju- 
risten-Zeitung." 

BiBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg. Das Geistige Wien, i. 52. 


S. M. B. 


BREITHAUPT, JOHN FREDERICK: 
Christian Hebraist and rabbinical scholar at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century: aulic councilor 


John Frederick Breithaupt. 
(From Breithaupt’s ** Rashi.") 


to the emperor and to the duke of Gotha. He pro- 
duced an elaborate edition of Yosippon with a Latin 
version, under the title *Josephus Gorionides ” 
(Gotha, 1707). The detailed subject-index at the 


end still renders it of value for reference. A still 
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greater exploit was his Latin translation of the com- 
mentary to the whole Bible of Rashi, whom he 
calls “Jarchi,” which work appeared in three thick 
volumes (Gotha, 1710-183). Breithaupt takes note of 
the various readings of Rashi’s text; and, on the 
whole, produced a version of considerable accuracy, 
considering the circumstances under which he wrote. 


BisLi0GRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 1096 (who declares nis 
ignorance of any details of this writer); Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 1625. 

T. J. 

BREMEN: Free city of the German empire; 
remarkable as one of the places where few Jews 
bave ever dwelt. A baptized Jew, Paulus, is said 
to have taught alchemy there to Archbishop Adal- 
bert about the middle of the eleventh century. 
Reference is also made to the Jew Ludbert in 1324. 
Even the Jews traveling through Bremen were ham- 
pered in their movements. "They could remain in 
the city only one night, and had to report to the 
burgomaster, and to pay the Jews’ tax. Only dur- 
ing the “Freimarkt” were they allowed to stay 
longer and to do business; and for this privilege they 
had to pay a special tariff. From the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when many of their coreligionists were set- 
tling in the districts of Hanover, the Jews made 
frequent attempts to obtain permission to live in 
Bremen. Individual Jews were often expelled. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Bremen, and also certain villages, received some 
Jewish inhabitants; but they, too, were expelled in 
1803 on complaints of the merchant gild of the city. 
About thirty families settled in the city during the 
French occupation (1811-18), a period most favora- 
ble to the Jews. But these also were banished after 
the year 1814 in consequence of the Vienna conven- 
tion, though their expulsion was not totally effected 
until six years later. 

The citizens became more tolerant after 1848, in 
which yeara small Jewish community was founded. 
In 1864 it numbered only 179 persons in the city and 
250 in the whole district of Bremen, or 2 per cent of 
the entire population. At present (1902) there are 
947 Jews in the city and 1,057 in the district. M. 
Levinger is preacher of the community. The syna- 
gogue was inaugurated Sept. 18, 1876. Dr. Leopold 
Rosenak was chosen rabbi in 1896. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeit. fiir Deutsche Culturgesch. new series, 
1872, pp. 74 et seq. 
K. A. F. 


BRENZ, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH: Anti-Jew- 
ish writer; born at Osterburg, Bavaria, in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century ; date and place of death 
unknown. He was converted to Christianity in 
1610 at Feuchtwangen, and wrote " Jüdischer Abge- 
streifter Schlangenbalg " (The Jewish Serpent’s Skin 
Stripped), in which he bitterly attacked his former 
coreligionists, whom he accused of hating *the most 
pious and innocent Jew, Jesus Christ,” and in which 
he denounced their religious literature. This book, 
divided into seven chapters, appeared at Nuremberg 
in 1614, 1680, and 1715. 

Against him Solomon Zebi Hirsch of Aufhausen 
(not Offenhausen nor Ufhausen) wrote “Der Jü- 
dische TTheriak " (The Jewish Theriak or Antidote), 
Hanau, 1615. For the use of Christians as well as 


Jews he had it printed in German and in Hebrew, and 
the work was successful in refuting the false ac. 
cusations of Brenz. A new edition of the “ Theriak ” 
appeared at Altorf in 1680, and a Latin translation 
by Johann Wülfer, together with the Schlangen- 
balg, was published at Nuremberg in 1681. 

Wülfer strongly defended the Jews against Brenz, 
whose crass ignorance, hatred, falsehood, and per- 
nicious fanaticism, as well as his plagiarism of Pfef- 
ferkorn, he exposed. A Hebrew translation under 
the title * Ha- Yehudim," by Alexander ben Samuel, 
is extantin manuscript in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. ea 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1846, pp. 340-342 ; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. i. 131, iii. 46, 537; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 

cols. 805, 2379, 2734; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., Nos. 576, 2131. 

D, BS. Man. 


BRESCH or BRES, JUDAH LÓW BEN 
MOSES NAPHTALI (Paulus ZEmilius?): 
Translator of the Pentateuch into Judao-Germau; 
lived in Germany in the sixteenth century. He is 
known only from De Rossi (s.v. “Guida Figlio di 
Mose Naftali Bres”; Hamberger, s.v. "^ Bress "), who 
credits him with the translation which first appeared 
in Cremona in 1560 and was reprinted in Basel in 1588, 
and which, besides the Pentateuch, contains a trans- 
lation of the Haftarot and the five Megillot with ex- 
tracts from Rashi's commentary. But the preface 
to the translation states plainly that it is the work 
of Paulus ZEmilius, a converted Jew residing in 
Rome; it seems probable therefore that this was the 
name assumed by Bresch after his conversion, al- 
though Steinschneider (* Sitzungsberichte der Phil.- 
Philol. K. der K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften," 1875, part 2, p. 185) says that the 
former Jewish name of Paulus ZEmilius is not 
known. Fürst, who probably had no other source 
than De Rossi, knows only of Bresch, but the more 
critical Benjacob expresses some doubt on the mat- 
ter. According to some authorities, the translation 
was reprinted in Basel in 1608, and in Prague in 
1610, and there is also a quarto edition without 
date, which appearedin Augsburg. The translation 
is said to follow closely that of Elias Levita, which 
first appeared in 1544. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 131, ii. 81; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 685; Monatsschrift, xxv. 362 et seq.; 
E E Jiidisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie, pp. 10-18, Leip- 
G. P. Wr. 


BRESCIA (Hebrew, Awa): City and province 
of Lombardy, Italy. The Jews first settled there 
during Roman times. A commemorative stone, da- 
ting from the fifth century, probably comes from 
a synagogue. In the Middle Ages definite informa- 
tion concerning the settlement of the Jewsin Brescia 
dates from the period of the Venetian rule over the 
cities of Lombardy, beginning in 1426. 

As in all its other possessions, Venice permitted 
the Jews to live under the same conditions in the 
communities around the Garda lake. In 1484a Jew 
was solemnly baptized in Brescia. . The population, 
however, already unfavorably disposed toward the 
Jews, was incited against them by fanatic monks; 
and the Senate of the republic was repeatedly called 
upon to protect the Jews, especially during the 
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disturbances after the alleged murder of Simon of 
‘rent in 1475. They were required to wear a badge. 
ha old statutes of the town refer to them in the col- 
umn * Malefieiorum Criminalium," * Statuti Vivili,” 


Brescia, 1557. "They gained their living by money. 


transactions, and, as the Christians complained 
about their dealings, it was left to Brescia, in 
1481, by the authority of Venice, to permit the 
Jews to remain or to expel them. During the short 
time of the French rule, 1509-12, the Jews were 
plundered and then expelled. In 1516 they were 
again admitted by Venice; but after the battle of 
Lepanto in 1571 the Senate determined to expel them, 
and since that time it seems that Jews have lived 
at Brescia only occasionally, and chiefly as money- 
lenders. They are mentioned in documents of 1596, 
1680, and 1787. Heinrich Heine, in 1844, saw a syna- 
vogue there (“Italienische Reise,” vol. i., end). 

The city has no Jewish community at present 
(1902). In the province of Brescia there are Jews 
in the Riviera of Lago di Garda. "There was an old 
settlement at Saló, and Jews were also living at 
Iseo, Gavardo, Palazzuolo, Gottolengo, Lazzaro, and 
Barco. 

Brescia is famous for the printing establishment 
which Gershon b. Moses Soncino conducted at that 
city and at Barco in the same province (1491-96), 
publishing especially celebrated editions of the Bible 
(De Rossi, * Annales,” i. 89, 41, 46-48, 51; ii. 30, 31). 


The Cod. Turin 45 was sold at Brescia in 1509, — 


shortly before the expulsion. Among the places in 
the province, Sald deserves especial mention as the 
birthplace of Moses Sefardi b. Abraham of Salò, 
1320, and of Nathan da Salo, 1487. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Glissenti, Gli Ebrei nel Bresciano Sotto il 
Dominio Veneto, Brescia, 1890; Soave M. Dei, Soncino, 1878. 


G. I. E. 

BRESLAU. See SILESIA. 

BRESLAU, ARYEH LOB BEN HAYYIM: 
German Talmudist and rabbi; born in 1741 at Bres- 
lau, Prussia; died April 22, 1809, at Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. He lived at Lissa, Posen, and later at Berlin, 
where he was an inmate of the bet ha-midrash of the 
philanthropist Danie] Jafe. From Berlin he went 
to Emden, Prussia, as city and district rabbi. In 1781 
he was called as chief rabbi to Rotterdam. Breslau 
was highly reputed as Talmudist, as is shown by his 
many responsa, and by the fact that such celebrated 
men as Phineas Hurwitz, Isaiah Berlin, and. David 
Tevele Schiff referred Talmudic questions to him. 
He was also distinguished by his knowledge of the 
secular sciences, He enjoyed great popularity in 
ITolland, and his reputation was not confined to Jew- 
ish circles, but many Christian scholars and theolo- 
gians were also among his friends. He was buried 
with great ceremony, many delegates from the vari- 
ous Jewish communities attending his funeral. His 
memory is still revered among the Dutch Jews. 

Breslau is the author of a volume of responsa, 
“Pene Aryeh” (Lion's Face) Amsterdam, 1790, 
which is distinguished by its logical method and 
reveals a thorough knowledge of the Talmud. Rec- 
ognizing the latter work as the highest authority, he 
always applied common sense to the elucidation of 
Biblical and Talmudic precepts. While respecting 
the post-Talmudic authors, he wrote entirely inde- 


pendently of them and without prejudice (Nos. 14, 
63). Aside from Talmudic questions, the “Pene 
Aryeh" also contains answers to other matters, 
which bring out the author's thorough knowledge 
of Hebrew linguistics. The style of the responsa is 
simple and clear, the language being that of the . 
-Mishnah with an admixture of pure Hebrew phrase- 
ology, without rhetorical flourishes. The work on 
the whole reveals a serious scholarly mind. 

When the French revolutionary army came into 
Holland, in 1793, Breslau wrote a series of prayers 
for the synagogue, which were translated into Dutch, 
and were published with a detailed preface by the 
Christian minister Jan Karp. Some fragments of 
Breslau's posthumous works are still preserved in 
the bet ha-midrash of Rotterdam. A poem that can 
hardly be characterized as successful, “ Mizmor le 
Shabbat " (Psalm on the Sabbath), has recently been 
published by Dr. Ritter, chief rabbi in Rotterdam. 
Breslau's three sons, who took the family name 
Lówenstamm, were Abraham, rabbi in Meseritz, and 
later in Emden; Hay yim, rabbi at Leeuwarden; and 
Mordecai, assistant rabbi in Rotterdam, all known 
as Talmudistsand Neo-Hebraic writers. His grand- 
son, Menahem Mendele ben Hay yim, was chief rabbi 
at Rotterdam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ritter in Ozar ha-Sifrut, v. 265 ef seq. 
Roest's Israetitische Letterbode, iv. 109 ; Ha-Menssef, 1808, p. 
209: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1837, p. 448; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 4432. 

I. BER. 


L. G. 


BRESLAU, JOSEPH B. DAVID: German 
Talmudist and rabbi; born (probably at Breslau) in 
1691; died Jan. 22, 1752. at Bamberg. He was at 
first a rabbi at Grabfeld near Fulda, then rabbi of 
Bamberg, 1743-52, where his brother-in-law, Moses 
b. Abraham Broda, had officiated, 1718-33. Bres- 
lau wrote the following works: (1) *Shoresh Yosef” 
(Joseph's Root), Amsterdam, 1730, on the legal term 
Mieco; (2) “Hok Yosef (Joseph's Law), 2d. 1780, 
a partial commentary on Joseph Caro's Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, on the passages treating of 
the Passover; (9) * Ketonet Yosef" (Joseph's Robe), 
Fürth, 1769, pilpulistic Haggadah, arranged accord- 
ing to the weekly lessons of the year. Breslau was 
an apt pupil of his father-in-law, Abraham Broda, 
like whom he is distinguished for the great acute- 
ness and wit shown in his writings. His first work, 
which especially shows these characteristics, may be 
considered as the most important Talmudic work 
that was produced by the school of Abraham Broda. 

One of Breslau’s sons, Abraham, was a learned 
merchant of Mühlhausen in Alsace. He issued the 
posthumous work of his father, to which he added 
his grandfather's work, “Toledot Abraham.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eckstein, Gesch. der Juden in Bamberg, pp. 
171-178 (contains also Breslau's epitaph). 
L. G. 


BRESLAU, MARCUS HEYMANN: Author 
and journalist; born at Breslau, Germany; died in 
London May 14, 1864. He went to London asa youth, 
and for a time taught Hebrew and was attached to 
asynagogue. He then became connected with the 
“Hebrew Review,” edited by Dr. M. J. Raphall. 
A few years later, when the * Jewish Chronicle ” was 
started, he conducted that periodical fora number 
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of years, in conj unction with the proprietor, and on 
the death of the latter became sole proprietor and 
editor, though he sold it a few months afterward. 
Being well versed in Hebrew and possessed of con- 
siderable energy and activity, he had a share in 
nearly every movement of the Anglo-Jewish period- 
ical press and in several other literary undertakings 
started by foreign Hebraists in England. Some 
years later he tried to revive the “ Hebrew Review,” 
but failed, and he then retired from active work. . 
Breslau was the author of a Hebrew grammar and 
dictionary. From the German he translated devo- 
tional exercises for women, and copied various He- 
brew manuscripts in the collection at Oxford. He 
helped to translate into English the two volumes 
of “ Miscellanea” from the Bodleian, edited by H. 
Edelmann. Breslau stood forth as the ready scribe 
and, to some extent also, the Hebrew poet of the 
community. A public subscription and testimonial 
were presented him during his later years, in rec- 
Ognition of a thirty-year literary activity. 
BIO RAPHY: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World, May 
20, 1864. 


J. G. L. 

BRESLAUER, HERMANN: Austrian neuro- 
path; born at Duschnik, Bohemia, Nov. 10, 1835. 
He was educated at the gymnasium at Pilsen and 
the University of Vienna, graduating from the latter 
as doctor of medicine in 1860. Establishing himself 
asa physician in the Austrian capital in the same 
year, he was assistant to Professor Leidersdorf from 
1861 to 1872, when he, with Dr. Fries, founded a 
private hospital for mental and nervous diseases at 


Inzersdorf, near Vienna. 
S. F. T. H. 


BRESLAUER, MAX: German chemist; born 
at Trebnitz, Prussian Silesia, June 19, 1856. He 
received his education at the universities of Leip- 
sic, Heidelberg, and Breslau, graduating with the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed judicial and police chemist in Lissa, Prussia, 
and in 1882 chief of the experimental bureau of 
the board of health in Brandenburg-on-the-Havel. 
Four years later he was called to Berlin to fill the 
same position on the board of health of the German 
capital, which he holds at present (1902). 

Breslauer has written many essays and reports in 
the professional journals of Germany. Among his 
works may be mentioned: * Einfache Methoden zur 
Trinkwasser-Untersuchung,” 1884; * Chemische Un- 
tersuchung der Luft für Hy gienische Zwecke," 1885; 
“Die Anwendung des Lactodensimeters zur Milch- 
kontrolle,” 1886; “Practische Anleitung zur Unter- 
suchung der Frauenmilch,” 1892: and * Chemische 
Beschaffenheit der Luft in Charlottenburg und Ber- 
lin," 1894. 
EE Kürschner, Deutscher Literatur-Kalender, 

8. I. T.H. 

BRESLAUR, EMIL: German musician and 
writer on musical pedagogics; born at Kottbus 
May 29, 1836. He first attended the gymnasium in 
his native city, and later the seminary at Neuzelle. 
Upon his graduation from that institution he became 
preacher and religious instructor in the Jewish con- 


gregation of IXottbus. In 1863 he removed to Ber- 
lin in order to take à four-year course in music at 
Stern's Conservatory, studying with Jean Vogt and 
H. Ehrlich (piano), Fl. Geyer, Fr. Kiel (composition), 
H. Schwantzer (organ), and J. Stern (score-reading 
and conducting). 

For eleven years (1868-79) Breslaur was teacher at 
Prof. Th. Kullak's* Neue Akademie der Tonkunst,” 
his special department being the pedagogics of 
pianoforte-playing. Shortly after leaving the acad- 
emy he formed a society among the music-teacherg 
of Berlin, which in 1886 developed into the * Deut- 
scher Musiklehrer-Verband." Breslaur is also the 
founder and director of a piano-teachers' seminary. 

A work published by Breslaur in 1874, entitled 
“Die Technische Grundlage des Klavierspieis,"? ob- 
tained for him the title of professor. In 1888 he 
was appointed choirmaster of the Reformed Syna- 
gogue of Berlin, which position he still (1902) holds. 
In addition to his contributions as musical critic of 
the “Spenersche Zeitung” and the * Fremdenblatt,” 
Breslaur has published the following theoretical and 
pedagogical works: * Die Technische Grundlage der 
Klavierspiels" (1874); “Führer Durch die Klavier- 
unterrichts-Litteratur ” ; * Zur Methodischen Uebung 
des Klavierspiels”; “Der Entwickelnde Unterricht 
in der Harmonielehre”; “Ueber die Schüdlichen 
Folgen des Unrichtigen Uebens” ; * Klavierschule," 3 
vols., 18th ed., 1898; a compilation entitled “ Mce- 
thodik des Klavierunterrichts in  Einzelsützen" 
(1887); “Melodiebildungslehre auf Grundlage des 
Harmonischen und Rhythmischen Elements ” (1896) ; 
“Sind Originale Synagogen- und Volksmelodien bei 
den Juden Geschichtlich Nachweisbar” (Breitkopf 
and Hürtel)—a pamphlet devoted to the discussion 
of the melodies of the Jewish liturgy. 

Since 1878 Breslaur has published a pedagogical 
periodical entitled “ Der Klavierlehrer.” He edited 
the eleventh edition of Schubert’s “ Musikalisches 
Konversations-Lexikon ” (1892), and he is the author 
of a number of choruses (several of them for the syn- 
agogue service), songs, and pianoforte picces. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Musik-Lexvikon; Baker, Diction- 

ary of Music and Musicians. 

S. J. So. 

BRESNER, ISAAC BEN ELIJAH LEVI 
(called ** Melammed ” [teacher]): Austrian educa- 
tor; livedat Prague in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth. 
In 1795 Bresner published at Prague, under the title 
“Iggeret Yizhak” (The Letter of Isaac), an order 
of confession, compiled from Gerundi’s “Sefer ha- 
Yirah” and from Isaiah Hurwitz’s “Shene Luhot 
ha-Berit,” and now inserted in many rituals. He 
also published in Judseo-German a compilation of 
maxims entitled “Dibre Musar” (The Words of 
Ethics), Prague, 1812. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, No. 1172; 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1097; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 181. 

S. I. Dn. 

BRESNITZ, HEINRICH: Austrian author 
and journalist; born at Czernowitz, Dukowina, 
Austria-Hungary, 1844. In 1867 he established in 
Vienna a periodical, “ Der Osten," and in 1869 a polit- 
ical journal, * Der Patriot." From 1879 to 1886 he 
was the proprietor and chief editor of the * Morgen- 
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Post.” Heisthe author of the following political 
pamphlets: “Die Verfassungspartei und das Mini- 
sterium Hohenwart,” and “ Betrachtungen über den 
Ausgleich." In 1898 Dresnitz went to Bulgaria. 


BRESSELAU, MEIR ISRAEL: German 
notary and secretary of the Reform congregation of 
Hamburg; born 1785 (?); died in Hamburg Dec. 


25, 1889. He was identified with the Reform move- - 


ment in Hamburg from its beginning, and when 
the Orthodox party attacked the Hamburger Tem- 
pelverein in the pamphlet “Eleh Dibre ha-Berit" 
(These Are the Words of the Covenant; Altona, 
1819), Bresselau wrote as a reply his polemical work, 
“Hereb Nokemet Nekam Berit” (A Sword That 
Revengeth the Quarrel of the Covenant; Dessau, 
1819) The magnificent Hebrew style of the latter 
publication is praised even by Grütz (* Gesch. xi. 
285), and it ranks among the ablest literary produc- 
tions of the controversy between the orthodox and 
reform parties. Bresselau was also joint author with 
Isaac Sückel Frünkelof “Seder ha-' Abodah ” (Ritual 
of the Service), the Hebrew-German prayer-book of 
the Hamburg Reform Temple, Hamburg, 1819. But 
Fürst (* Bibliotheca Judaica," i. 131) errs in ascrib- 
ing to him the allegorical drama * Yaldut u-Baharut " 
(Childhood and Youth; Berlin, 1786), which was 
written by Mendel BnEssrAU, who died in 1829. Bres- 
selau's successor as secretary of the Temple congre- 
gation was Gabriel Riesser. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost's Annalen, 1840, p. 18; Griitz, Gesch. 
der Juden, 2d ed., xi. 385: Steinschneider, Catalog der Hebr. 
Handschriften in. der Stadtbibliothek zu Hamburg, p. 8; 
Zeitlin, Bib. Post-Mendels. s.v. Sulamith, viii., parts 7, 8, p. 
976: Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthunis, 1840. 

S, P. Wr. 


BRESSLAU, HARRY: German historian; 
born in Dannenberg, Hanover, March 22, 1848. He 
studied history in Gottingen from 1866 to 1869; be- 
came teacher of the real-school in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main: afterward occupied a similar position in Ber- 
lin, and at the same time began his academic career 
as privat-docent in the university in that city. In 
1877 he was appointed assistant professor at the 
same university, and in 1890 professor at the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg, which position he still (1902) oc- 
cupies. In 1887 he became corresponding member of 
the Munich Academy of Sciences. In 1888 he was 
elected a member of the board of editors of the 
"Monumenta Germanie Historica," a publication 
which has for its object the collection of all the an- 
cient sources of German history. For this series he 
edits the periodical devoted to its interests, the 
“ Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft für Acltere Deutsche 
Geschichtskunde.” 

Bresslau also took a very important part in the 
foundation of the society for the investigation of the 
sources of the history of the Jews in Germany 
(Historische Commission für Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland), whose president he is (1902); and 
its magazine, “Zeit. für die Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland," contains a number of valuable essays 
from his pen. The most important are those prov- 
ing that the story according to which Charlemagne 
called Rabbi Kalonymus from Lucca to Germany as 
chief rabbi of all the Jews, wasa fabrication, and that 


the charter of Henry IV. given to the Jews of Speyer 
was spurious. A number of valuable works on Ger- 
man history have been written by Bresslau, among 
which are: * Die Kanzlei Kaiser Konrads II." (Ber- 
lin, 1869); * Diplomatas Centum” (ib. 1872); “ Jahr- 
bücher Kaiser Heinrich IL." (£0. 1875); “Der Sturz 
Zweier Preussischer Minister" (75. 1979); “Jahr- 
bücher des Deutschen Reiches Unter Konrad II." 
(Leipsic, 1879-84); “Handbuch der Urkundenlehre 
für Deutschland and Italien” (2d. 1889). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Konversations-Lérikon ; Kürschner, 
Deutscher Literatur-Kalender, s.v. 


S. D. 


BRESSLAU (also BRESSLAUER or BRES- 
LAUER), MENDEL BEN HAYYIM 
JUDAH: Bookseller at Breslau (died 1829); author 
of articles in the periodical * Ha-Meassef,” and of an 
allegorical ethical dialogue, “ Yaldut u-Baharut” 
(Childhood and Youth), Breslau, 1786. He also 
wrote “Gelilot Erez Israel,” a geography of Pales- 
tine with two maps (Breslau, 1819), and “ Reshit ha- 
Keriah,” a Hebrew reader and grammar with the 
phonetic method (Breslau, 1834). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 131: Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1743: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 40, 41; 
Zunz, G. S. i. 198. 
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BREST-LITOVSK (in Polish, Brzesc; in Rus- 
sian documents, Brestye, and, later, Berestov; 
and in Jewish writings, Brisk [pp*3] or Brisk 
de-Lita — “Brisk of Lithuania”): A fortified town 
in the government of Grodno, Russia, at the Junction 
of the Mukhovetz river with the western Bug; capi- 
tal of the district of the same name. The Jewish 
population of the city in 1897 was 80,252, in a total 
population of 46,542; that of the district (including 
the city) was in the same year 45,902, in a total of 
218,860, or 21.02 per cent. 

Brest was the largest and the most important of 
the first five Jewish settlements in Lithuania, dating 
from the second half of the fourteenth century, and 
continued in that leading position till the rise of 
Wilna in the seventeenth century. According to 
Bershadski, the well-known charter of Grand Duke 
Vitold, dated July 2, 1388, was originally granted 
to the Jews of Brest only, and was extended subse- 
quently to the other Jewish communities of Lith- 
uania and Volhynia. Brest-Litovsk soon became 
the center of trade and commerce, as well as of 
rabbinical learning, and the seat of the administra- 
tion of the Jewish communities of Lithuania and 
Volhynia. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries must be re- 
garded as the golden age in the history of the Jewish 
community of Brest. In the charter of Casimir 
Jagellon, granted Aug. 14, 1447, to all Jews in Lith- 
uania and Poland, Brest is mentioned, among other 
important provincial towns, as controlling many ter- 


ritories. In 1463 the same king pre- 
Early sented a Jew named Levan Shalomich 
History. with several estates in the district of 


Brest, and leased to him certain vil- 

lages (* Russko-Yevreiski Archiv." i., No. 5). 
When, in 1472, merchandise belonging to Itzek 
(Isaac) of Brest, collector of taxes, was arbitrarily 
seized in Prussia, the bishop of Wilna and six secular 
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councilors of the king interceded in his behalf before 
the grand master Henry Richtenberg (db. No. 6). 
From the edicts of King Casimir IV., dated May 30, 
1487, and May 12, 1489, and of Grand Duke ALEXAN- 
DER JAGELLON, Oct. 14, 1494, it appears that the cus- 
toms duties of Brest and its districts were farmed by 
Jews of Brest and Lutzk (20. Nos. 14-25). During the 
reign of Casimir all the important commercial and 
financial operations of Lithuania were concentrated 
in the hands of the Jews, especially of those of Brest, 
among them the brothers Danke, Pesah, and Lazar 
Enkovich (čb. Nos. 34, 46). In 1495 Alexander ban- 
ished the Jews of Brest and other Lithuanian cities 
to Poland, whence they were permitted by him to 
return in 1508, During the banishment the syna- 
gogue of Brest was presented by Alexander to the 
Christian inhabitants of Brest to be used as a hos- 
pital (“Slownik Geographiczny,” s.v.); but when 
the Jews returned it was given back to them. 

In 1507 the community of Brest was the object of 
the special attention of Sigismund I.; and its history 
of that period is intimately connected with the 
brothers JEsorFoviCH. The eldest of these, ABRA- 
HAM JESOFOVICH, who embraced Christianity, filled 
several high oflices and was secretary of the treasury 
under Sigismund during 1510-19. His two brothers, 
Michael and Isaac, who remained true to the faith 
of their fathers, also received important favors. In 
1518 they were farmers of the customs duties of 
Brest, Lutzk, and Viadimir, and afterward held 
leases of the taxes on salt and wax; fumage (chim- 
ney-money), taverns (Mohilev and Vitebsk), and 
many other objects of revenue. An event of the 
highest importance in the life of the brothers Jesofo- 
vich, as well as for the community of Brest and for 

the Jews of Lithuania, was the ap- 
* Senior? pointment (Feb. 27, 1514) of Michael 
of Brest. Jesofovich as the “senior” of all the 
Lithuanian Jews (R. Y. A. i., No. 60). 
The power of a “senior” was, as Harkavy and Ber- 
shadski have shown, of a purely temporal nature; the 
appointment having been actuated by economic and 
utilitarian motives, as the king considered it to be 
the best means of securing from the Jews prompt 
and regular payment of taxes (Grütz, “ Gesch. der 
Juden," Hebrew transl. vii. 818, note 1). In 1519 
a certain Aaron the Blind was tried for the murder 
of Ivan Pralevich by the Brest city court, because 
the Jews of Drest refused to have anything to do 
with the accused, who was described as a “tramp 
and murderer, who had lost his eyesight through 
stealing grapes." They even would not offer bail 
for him when bail was allowed. Aaron was accord- 
ingly tried by the city authorities, After the trial 
Michael Jesofovich and the Brest Jews, realizing the 
danger of creating a precedent in relinquishing the 
power of jurisdiction granted them by the king, 
brought suit against the magistrate and other au- 
thorities of Brest for interference ina matter pertain- 
ing to their jurisdiction. In 1525 the king raised 
Michael to the hereditary nobility—an unprece- 
dented honor for a Jew in the sixteenth century. 

In 1576 (Dec. 6) King Stephen Bathori relieved 
the Jews of Brest from all taxes on account of seri- 
ous losses sustained by them through fires (“ Akty 
Wilenskoi Archeograficheskoi Kommissii," v. 189). 


About half a century after the death of Michael 
Jesofovich there lived in Brest-Litovsk another re. 
markable personage, named Saul Wahl or Wol, con. 
cerning whom authentic information is so scanty 
that it is difficult to separate legends from historical 
facts. The identity of Saul Judich, “the king's serv- 
ant "—a most influential Jew under Stephen Bathori 
and Sigismund IIL —with Saul Wahl, the legend- 
ary king of Poland who reigned for one night, has, 
however, been satisfactorily proved by Bershadski 
in his article, * Yevrei Korol Polski" (in * Voskhod," 
1889, Nos. i.-v.). In 1580 the Jewish community of 
Brest entrusted him with the conduct of the very 
important and complicated case, before the commis- 
sioners of the king, against the Christian merchants 
of Brest, who would not allow the community the 
proportion (one-quarter) of city revenues which had 
been granted to the community by charter. Fora 
detailed account of his activity in the Brest commu- 
nity see Saul W Aur. 

From records of the custom-house of Brest-Litovsk 
(published in * Archeograficheski Sbornik,” iii. 289- 


822, iv. 252-260) it is evident that 

Com- the greatest part of the merchandise 
mercial imported from Germany and Austria 
Activity. via Lublin, or exported from Slutzk 


via Lublin to Gnesen, in 1588 and the 
following years, belonged to the Jews of Brest, 
They imported, among other merchandise, wax, 
furs, leather, olives, hats and caps, paper, nails, iron, 
paint, locks, knives, mirrors, mohair-yarn, cinna- 
mon, muscatel, neckties, and wire; from Hungary, 
linen; from Glogau, nuts, plums, lead, needles, pins, 
ribbons, wine, velvet, black silk, pepper, cards, 
bells, sugar, raisins; and from Moravia, cloth. "The 
exports consisted of Moscow mittens, soap, furs, 
bridles and harness (both black and mounted in 
brass), copper belts, lumber, and grain. 

From a document dated Dec. 14, 1584, it is evi- 
dent that Isaac (Isaiko) Shachovich, a Jew of Brest, 
visited Moscow on business in 1581, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of Ivan the Terrible, and en route 
stopped in Mohilev at the house of his friend, the 
tax-collector Isaac Jacobovich. 

Of the importance of the Jewish community of 
Brest, there are many proofs in the official documents 
of Lithuania; thus in 1567, when the Lithuanian 
Jews were taxed by King Sigismund Augustus with 
a special “loan” of 4,000 “kop groschen," the share 
that Drest was required to furnish was 1,800 kop 
groschen, almost a third of the loan (* Aktovaya 
Kniga Metriki Litovskoi: Publichnyya Dyela," No. 
7, p. 168; * Russko-Yevreiski Archiv," ii., No. 265), 
However, on the appeal of Jacob Jugilovich and 
Rubin Agronovich of Brest, acting in the name of 
allthe Jewish communities of Lithuania, the total 
loan was reduced t03,000 kop groschen (* Aktovaya 
Kniga Metriki Litovskoi: Zapisei," No. 48, p. 119; 
" Russko-Yevreiski Archiv,” ii. No. 266). 

From the * Pinkes " (Jewish Archives) of Lithuania 
it appears that the Jewish communities of the grand 
duchy at that time were indebted to the Jewish 
community of Brest to the amount of 2,143 kop 
groschen (in 1655 the indebtedness had increased to 
32,912 kop groschen, not including interest to the 
amount of 14,015 kop groschen) In 1566 Brest- 
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Litovsk had 106 Jewish house-owners, out of a total 
of 852 (^ Aktovaya Kniga Metriki Litovskoi: Pere- 
pisei," No. 15A; * Russko-Yevreiski Archiv,” ii., No. 
281). The houses were small, insignificant frame 

buildings, although they were inhab- 

Number  ited by some families that consisted 
of Houses. of fourteen persons (^ Litovskie Yev- 

rei,” p. 885). The only synagogue 
was alsoa frame building. In 1569 a brick syna- 
gogue and brick houses were built, as appears from 
a lawsuit of the contractor against the Jews for not 
paying him in time (“ Russko-Yevreiski Archiv," ii., 
No. 805). Wealthy farmers of customs, like the 
brothers Enkovich, had more commodious residences 
on their estates out of town (* Litovskie Yevrei," 
p. 404). | 

But Brest was the leading city, not as regards 
wealth alone, but also in learning and refinement; 
so that none of the rabbis or representatives of the 
other Lithuanian communities would render any 
decision of importance without the consent of the 
Brest community. According to tradition, the as- 
cendency of Brest-Litovsk extended as far as the 
Baltic sea and the German frontier. Students 
came from Germany and Italy to the yeshibah of 
Brest. The government held the Jews of Brest in 
special favor. Thus, under Sigismund Augustus 
the wealthiest farmers of taxes and other revenues, 
Isaac BoropavKa, Abraham Diuxeacn, David and 
Lipman Shmerlevich, were Jews ‘of Brest; while 
Joseph Shalomich was the contractor of the mint, 
and the Isaacovich family was favored with special 
privileges by the king. 

Among the prominent scholars of Brest in the six- 
teenth century who were not rabbis, the following 
may be mentioned: David Drucker, son-in-law of 
Saul Wahl; Phoebus, the teacher of Joel Sürkes 
(“Bah”); Fishel of Brest, author of notes on the 
“Turim”; Joseph of Brest, brother of Moses Is- 
SERLES: Moses ben Hillel, grandfather of Hillel ben 
Naphtali, the author of “ Bet Hillel”; and Samuel 
Heller. 

The Jewish merchants of Brest, like those of the 
rest of Lithuania, had Russian names and spoke and 
wrote the Russian language. They had friendly 
intercourse with their Christian fellow-citizens, and 
did not need a “speaker” before the courts, as the 
German merchants did (75. p. 395). 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Brest lost some of its importance as the center of 
wealthy farmers of taxes and other government 
leases. Prominent persons like Michael Jesofovich 
and Saul Wahl were unknown; they were succeeded 

in the arrangement of Jewish affairs 

Decline of by the Lrruuantan Councin (* Waad 
Brest. ha-Medinah be-Lita”). There were 
eminent rabbis, Talmudists, and other 

scholars, such as Moses, grandson of Rabbi Heshel ; 
Elijah Lipschiitz, father-in-law of Rabbi Abraham 
ha-Darshan; Abraham ben Benjamin Ze’eb Brisker; 
Elijah ben Samuel of Lublin, author of “ Yad Eli- 
jahu” ; Jacob ben Joel, author of “She’erit Ya‘akob” ; 
Zobi-Hirsch ben Eliezer Levi, mentioned in the 
“Teshubot Bah." But there were no communal 
workers of the type of those named above, to act as 
mediators between the Jewsand the government, and 
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having the power to protect them in cases of emer- 
gency. The leaders of the Lithuanian Jews seemed 
to be more occupied with religious laws and with 
the preservation of the inner life of their com- 
munity than with general politics. The collect- 
ing of taxes and the customs duties was leased to 
the secretary of the treasury of the grand duchy of 
Lithuania, who, in turn, sublet it for a term of 
two years to the Jew Getzko Meerovich (“ Akty 
Wilenskoi Archivnoi Kommissii,” vi. 808). 

In 1638 a lease of the city hall place was granted 
by the municipal government of Brest to Nachman 
Shlomovich (čb. p. 312). In 1641 the municipal gov- 
ernment leased the cellar under the city hall to Simon 
Shlomich for three years at an annual rental of thirty 
florins (2b. p. 395). 

Of the forty-two Jewish Lithuanian councils held 
from 1623 to 1761, nineteen met at Brest or at one 
of the cities in its district. 

That the Jews were still protected by the king 
is evident from the privileges granted them by Sigis- 
mund III. (March 9, 1615), under which they were 
exempt from quartering the Polish nobility and re- 
tainers at their houses (čb. v. 141); by John Casimir 


(Feb. 17, 1649), confirming privileges granted by 


King Vladislaw IV. (Feb. 15, 1688, and Dec. 81, 
1646); and by Sigismund III. (Oct. 10, 1592) (2b. p. 
144). By an order issued June 23, 1655, King John 
Casimir forbade his subjects to build roadside inns or 
mills or to sell liquors, on the ground that the in- 
terests of the Brest leaseholders of the king were in- 
jured by such practises; and he warned them that all 
such establishments would be confiscated (ib. p. 158). 
By an order dated July 80, 1661, the same king re- 
lieved the Jews of Brest from all military duties; 
giving as his reason that the city of Brest and the 
Jews of that place were ruined by the invasion of 
the Moscovites (¢d. p. 161). By à second edict (Aug. 
8, 1661) he proclaimed that the Jews of Brest were re- 
leased from all obligations for four years. He also 
released them from paying rent for the monopoly 
of the sale of liquors (75. p. 162). In the same edict 
the king notified the Voyevoda of Polotzk that, on 
account of the losses inflicted on them by the inva- 
sion of *the enemy" (the Moscovites), the Jews of 
Brest were not able to pay their creditors, and that 
the king gave the Jews an "iron" or irrevocable 
charter freeing them from the payment of their debts 
for three years (čb. p. 168). 

That even the factor of King John Casimir, Jonas 
Moizheshovich, was not very wealthy, and had to 
pawn his jewelsand other property to the Christian 
merchant Vasili Proskurnich, is evident from an 
order issued by the king May 22, 1662, from which 
it appears that, having paid half of the debt, Jonas 
wished to pay the balance and to receive back his 
pledge, but that Proskurnich could not be found. 
'l'he king considered that Proskurnich was trying to 
avoid the return of the pledge; he, therefore ordered 
all the clerical and other authorities to arrest Pros- 
kurnich wherever found, that he give satisfaction to 
Moizheshovich (75. p. 164). 

During the uprising of the Cossacks under 
CHMIELNICKI, 2,000 Jews were killed in Brest- 
Litovsk in 1649; the others escaped to Great Poland 
and Danzig (Kostomarov, * Bogdan Chmielnitzk y." 
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i, 841; Hanover, “Yaven Mezulah"). Froma report 


of Gregory Kunakov, a courier of the ezar, it ap- 
pears that in this year Brest was ut- 

Persecu- terly destroyed by the Cossacks and 
tion Under Tatars, that the Poles and Jews with 

Chmiel- their wives and children were all slain, 

nicki. and that all the palaces and stone walls 

were destroyed, the wooden buildings 

burned, and the city razed to the ground (“ Regesty,” 
No. 847). 

From the instructions given to the delegates to 
the congress of the nobility of Volhynia, held at 
Brest in 16358, it is evident that taxes could not be 
collected from the Jews for the reasons above stated, 
and because some Jews had become victims of the 
pestilence, while others had fled to other countries 
(2. No. 941). During the invasion of Brest by the 
Muscovites in 1660, al! the deeds relating to tho privi- 
leges and contracts of the Jews were lost (ib. No. 
975). 

That their relations with their Christian neighbors 
were not as friendly as formerly may be seen from 
a quarrel between the Christian citizens and the 
Jews over property lost by the latter during a fire 
at Brest in 1687. The case was, however amicably 
settled on the following conditions: (1) The city gov- 
ernment ordered the citizens to return to the Jews 
their lost property wherever found, and to declare 
the amounts of debts due to the Jews. (2) There- 
after all lawsuits relating to property or documents 
destroyed by the fire, to cease; the Jews to have the 
right to take away all of their property wherever 
found. (3) The citizens to assist the Jews in cap- 
turing escaped criminals. (4) Both Jews and Chris- 
tians to have the right to rebuild their stores and 
houses, but only on the old sites and according to 
the original plans. (5) To preserve order in the 
future, a guard to be organized consisting of Jews 
and Christians in equal numbers. (6) Steps to be 
taken by the city authorities to quell any future 
disorders (“Akty Wilenskoi Archivnoi Kommissii," 
vi. 989). 

Another case is cited in 1621, viz., where the Chris- 
tian murderer of a Jew was released from prison by a 
priest in consideration of the present of a casket of 
money taken by him from the house of the mur- 
derer. The authorities, by removing the guards 
from the prison, allowed the murderer to escape; 
and the many citizens who saw him break away did 
not help the Jews to capture him (ib. v. 14). 

Lawsuits between Jewsand Christians on account 
of property are of frequent occurrence, as is evident 

from the case (in 1639) of Joseph 
Lawsuits. Zelmanovich of Brest against the mer- 

chant Friedrich of Thorn (2d. vi. 324); 
of the merchant Matvei Strepkovich against the 
deputy of Brest, accusing him of bribery for takin g 
the part of Jacob Josephovich, a Jew of Brest (b. 
p. 926); and of one Kornilovich against the same 
deputy, for declining to register in the city records 
his complaint of slander against the Jews of Brest— 
among them Zalaman, the agent of the K mar (ib. 
p. 936). 

Of a more serious nature were the conflicts be- 
tween the Jewsand the Catholic and the Greek Ortho- 
dox clergy. Theeducation of the Lithuanian Cath- 
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olic youth at that time was practically under the 
control of the Jesuits, as had been the casein Poland 
for a century, As a result of the encouragement 
among the pupils of a spirit of mischief directed 
against the Jews, the latter were constantly sub- 
jected to annoyances by the students from the so 
called “Schiilergelauf.” The Jews at times retal- 
iated upon the students. On one occasion the rector 
and the superintendent of the Jesuit college of Brest 
asked that a formal protest might be recorded against 
the unbelieving Jews of the city of Brest, who, it 
was stated, had, “in their hatred of Christian blood,” 
insulted and beaten the students on many occasions. 
In 1643 it was alleged that they “had attacked little 
children of the officials of the Brest voeyvodeship 
With a heavy club, still preserved in the college as 
a proof of their insolence.” On March 8, 1644, a 
student named Nesetzki asserted that he had been 
attacked by Jews when passing the house of Pinkes 
Samuclovich in the Jewish street, and narrowly cs- 
caped with his life (75. v. 17). 

From a document dated Feb. 10, 1662, it appears 
that the general commissioner of the monastic order 
of the Augustines directed the return 
to the Brest Jews of six yards of 
ground taken from them by the father 
superior of the monastery (dd. v. 24). 
In 1656 the Russian bishop Petei writes to Trotz- 
covich, priest of Brest, requesting him to make an 
effort to build a church on the ground whereon the 
church of Kozmo-Demyan had stood in former 
years, and whereon Jewish houses were then located; 
and to give notice to the Jews forthwith to clear 
the ground (2, iii. 55). But from a document ad- 
dressed to the kahal of Brest by the alderman of the 
city, it is evident that from ancient times the Jews 
had had a lease, at an annual rent of 20 florins, of 
the site of the Kozmo-Demyan church, on the Rus- 
sian street, with the right to build houses (25. p. 68). 
Notwithstanding this, the matter was not settled 
until 1679, when Bishop Zalenski issued à document 
stating that " the Jews had theright to build on that 
place.? 

On Aug. 21, 1669, the priest of the Russian church 
made a complaint against the Jews of Brest for 

reconverting to Judaism a baptized 
A Re- Jewess of the name of Judith, whose 
conversion. baptismal name was Anastasia, a 
daughter of Shemuel, at one time 
leaseholder of taxes (20. v. 44). From a case be- 
tween the kahal of Brest and some Russian priests 
of the city (Dec. 30, 1669) it appears that the latter 
caused much damage to the Jews of Brest, and that 
during the religious processions riots took place in 
which Jewish property was stolen and Jews were 
murdered or wounded by priests as well as by others 
(ib. p. 41). 

Cases of outrages on the part of the Polish nobil- 
ity are not wanting. On Feb. 10, 1665, a case was 
tried in the city court of Brest between the kahal 
and Vespasian and Chrysostom  Kostiusko and 
Voitech Orinovich, the charge being that the de- 
fendants rode on horseback into the synagogue with 
their retainers, followed by a mob with drawn 
swords; that they cut almost to pieces the Jew 
Jovskei Aronovich, and severely wounded the agent 
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bide Ree eine 
of the kahal, Leib Itzkovich. The court condemned 
the Kostiuskos to death and to a payment of 200 
kops for the murdered Jew. Chrysostom did not 
appear in court, but sent notice that he was called 
to the war. ‘There is no account of his having been 
punished (2d. v. 28, 31). 
In 1669 the nobility of Brest instructed their dele- 
gates to the Diet to bring in a law 
Relations prohibiting Jews from employing 
with Christian servants, “as the working 
Nobility. classes, who like easy work, prefer to 
be employed by the Jews” (ib. iv. 49). 

The hetman of the grand duchy of Lithuania had 
to warn his subordinates repeatedly that the Jews 
of Brest must be freed from all military duties and 
must not be blackmailed (25. v. 180). It appears 
from another order of the hetman (Aug. 7, 1669) 
that the city of Brest was charged with the duty of 
supplying the army with provisions (ib. iv. 70). 
The city authorities of Brest also forced the Jews to 
pay extra taxes and local contributions “in violation 
of their privileges and agreements,” as is evident 
from an edict issued by King Michael Nov. 5, 1669 
(ib. v. 949). 

From a safe-conduct given to the Jews of Brest 
by the aldermen of Brest (April 2, 1668), it is appar- 
ent that they were often annoyed, attacked, mobbed, 
and robbed. The officials are warned, under a pen- 
alty of 10,000 kops, not to do any further harm to 
the Jews (ïb. p. 183). 

From a list of the year 1662 of the Jewish merchants 
of Brest for the apportionment of subsidiary taxes 
instituted by the Diet of Warsaw it appears that the 
highest valuation of goods in the fifteen stores of 
the Jews of Brest was 650 florins; the lowest, 90 
florins, The collection from the. pedlers is assessed 
at the sum of 150 florins. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Jewish community of Brest, like all the other 
communities of Lithuania, was obliged to contract 
debts; borrowing money from various religious in- 
stitutions, such as churches, colleges, monasteries, 
and religious orders. The loans were mostly per- 
petual, and were secured by the real estate of the 
kahal. 
community was under continuous mortgage. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the kahals 
of Lithuania became insolvent. When the com- 
mittee of the Diet began to liquidate the Jewish 
debts in 1766, it appeared that the kahal of Brest 
then consisted of 3,175 persons; it had a debt of 
122,728 florins (Bershadski, *Litovskie Yevrei,” 
p. 8). The chief creditors were: the Jesuit college of 
Brest, 26,233 florins; the college of Neswizh, 2,800; 
the mission of Koden, 9,600; the provost of Kobrin, 
400: Alter Shereshveski, 4,000; the Trinitarians of 

Brest, 1,000; the Dominicans of Brest, 


Debts 11,516 florins, 14 groschen; the Augus- 
of Com-  tinians of Brest, 82,8300; the Bridget 
munity. nuns of Brest, 7,700; the communist 


priests of Lomaza, 8,000; the Cister- 
cians of Wislitzy, 1,000; the Paulinists, 7,200; the 
Bernardines of Brest, 2,200; the Greek Orthodox 
Dizunites, 1,000; the Carthusians of Bereza, 9,200; 
the provost Chernovitzki, 2,000; in all, 122,728 flor- 
ins (zb. p. 170). ; 
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The total income of the kahal of Brest was then 
91,200 florins. It was derived from taxes on salt, 
tobacco, herrings, tar, mills, taverns, breweries, etc. ; 
licenses of Jewish artisans; a certain percentage on 
dowries, and from the meat monopoly (čb. p. 9). 
The expenses were: salary of the superintendent or 
agent, who received, in addition, certain articles in 
kind, such as meat, fish, sweets, etc. ; salaries of the 
rabbi and judges: supplies for the army during its 
movements through the district of Brest, consisting 
of eandles, oil, paper, sealing-wax, meat, fish, etc. 

When the nuncio of the pope visited the city, the 
kahal presented him with a hogshead of sugar. The 
officiating priest received a pound of sugar; the 
clerk, a flask of liquor. 

With the fall of the Polish-Lithuanian kingdom 
the decline of Brest was hastened. Frequent fires, 
wars, and the plunder of the armies utterly des- 
troyed the city. With the second partition of 
Poland, Brest, which had been rebuilt, came into 
the possession of Russia, and in 1796 was made a 
In 1797 
it was annexed to the Lithuanian provinces, and in 
1801 was made a district town of the government of 
Grodno. In 1802 a fire destroyed a large part of the 
Jewish quarter. In 1828 fire also destroyed a great 
number of the Jewish buildings of Brest, among 
them five houses of prayer. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century Brest 
had not improved, owing to the competition of other 
Jewish communities of Lithuania which had devel- 

oped rapidly. By order of Nicholas 1., 
Nineteenth Brest, in 1832, was made a first-class 
Century. fortress, in consequence of which 
many historical buildings in the Jew- 
ish quarter and the ancient synagogue had to be 
demolished, others being erected on new sites, the 
government making partial compensation. By order 
of Rabbi Jacob Meir Padua, a descendant of Saul 
Wahl, the architect Ferdinand Schafir made a sketch 
of the old synagogue, which was presented to Den- 
nis Samuel of London, also a descendant of Wahl. 
In the course of work on the fortress the cemetery 
was destroyed; and the monuments, when removed 
to the new cemetery, could not be deciphered. 

In 1838 the Jewish Hospital, with forty beds and 
a pharmacy, was erected. It then had an income of 
five hundred rubles from the meat-tax and from vol- 
untary contributions. In 1851-61 the new syna- 
gogue was built; and in 1866 an asylum for widows 
was founded by Rabbi Orenstein. In 1877 a dis- 
pensary, poorhouse, and lodgings for the poor were 
built; also a Talmud-Torah for 500 pupils. All 
these institutions are still (1902) maintained by vol- 
untary contributions. 

Notwithstanding numerous conflagrations, Brest, 
in 1860, contained 812 houses and 19,342 inhabitants. 
In 1889 there were 2,063 buildings and 41,615 in- 
habitants, of whom 27,005 were Jews; of the latter, 
4,864 were artisans, 1,235 licensed merchants, and 
1,000 employed in manufacturing. 

At present the Jews control most of the trade and 
industries of Brest. There are four tobacco factories. 
The main articles of export (mostly to Danzig) are 
grain, flax and flaxseed, tar, lumber, and cattle. 

On May 17, 1895, on the occurrence of another 
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large fire, the Jewish working classes were in great 
distress; and the minister of ways and communica- 
tions permitted them free passage on the railroads 
for twelve days, to seek employment. 

On May 11, 1901, another disastrous fire took place, 
resulting in a serious loss of life and property. In 
consequence the number of Jewish poor was largely 
increased. 

Among prominent Jews of Brest, besides rabbis, 
may be mentioned: in thecighteenth century, Jacob 
Levi, author of * Hiddushe-Mahari”; JEKUTIIIEL or 
WILSNA, physician, pupil of Rabbi Moses Hay yim 

Luzzatto; Mordecai, author of * May- 

Prominent vim-'Ammukkim "; Joel, grandson of 
Per- Joel Sürkes, and pupil of Lipman 
sonalities. Heller; in the nineteenth century, 
Aaron beu Meir, author of * Minhat- 

Aharon”; Meir ben Aaron, author of * Tebuat She- 
mesh ”; on Maimonides, Abraham Isaac ben Joseph, 
author of “ Pesher Dabar ”; Abraham Isaac, author of 
* * Arba' Kosot”; Samuel Pusitz (died 1838); Iser-Ju- 
del ben Nehemiah, author of * Nehamat-Yehudah,” 
chief dayyan with Jacob Meir Padua (died in Jeru- 
salem); Isaac ben Hayyim of Kamenetz, chief day- 
yan with Zebi Ornstein (died 1878); Isaac ben Aba, 
author of “ Me'ore bet-Yizhak ”; Lipman ben David, 
author of “ Ma‘agalot Or”; Zebi-Hirsch Berls, author 
of “Or ha-Zebi”; Judah Epstein, author of *Kina- 
mon-Bosem”; Meir Jonah, chief dayyan, author 
of “Sha‘ar he Hadash,” on Isaac b. Abba Mari’s 


“Tttur.” 

The following is a list of the rabbis who officiated 
in Brest-Litovsk: 

Jehiel, son of Aaron Luria, said to have officiated about 1470, 
but probably was only a private scholar then. 

Moses Raskovich, about 1514; wanted to marry his daughter 
to the son of a rabbi of Cracow, but King Sigismund prohibited 
ihe match because the prospective bridegroom was under suspi- 
€ion of having been mixed up in political affairs, and the latter 
was banished from Poland. 

Mendel Frank, 1529. 

Joseph ben Moses, 1516. 

Rabbi Kalonymus, about 1560: mentioned in the Responsa of 
Solomon Luria, No. 96. Mordecai Reiss and Rabbi Simon were 
at the head of the yeshibah at the same time. 

Solomon Luria (d. 1574). 

Naphtali Hertz, called " Hirtz der Brisker” (compare Naph- 
tali SHOR). 

Judah Liwa ben Obadiah Eilenburg, 1570. 

Loeb, rabbi of Brest and of all Lithuania. 

Moses Lipsehütz, author of ''Zikkaron Mosheh"' (Lublin, 
1611), about 1569. 

Beinush Lipsehütz, son-in-law of Saul Wahl (possibly he was 
the son of Moses Lipschiitz). 

Hirsh Shor (or Hirsh Elsasser). 

Ephraim Solomon Shor. 

Joel Sárkes. In 1618 he left Brest for Cracow. 

Ze'eb-Wolf, son-in-law of Saul Wahl; previously rabbi of 
Lomaz. 

Joseph Casas, son-in-law of Wahl. 

Abraham (Abrashky), son of Saul Wahl; was president of 
the yeshibah. 

Meir Wahl, son of Saul Wahl; officiated till 1681. He founded 
the Lithuanian Council in 1623, by permission of Sigismund IIl., 
of whom his father was a favorite. 

Jacob ben Ephraim Naphtali Hertz. 

Abraham ben Meir Epstein, 1687. 

Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron Solnik, 1639. 

Joshua ben Joseph, author of “ Magine Shelomeh.” 

Solomon Zalman, son of Jeremiah Jacob. His last signature 
in the Lithuanian Pinkes occurs under date of 1646. 


Jacob Kahana, president of the yeshibah. 

Jacob ben Ephraim Solomon Shor; last signature in the 
Pinkes under 1655. .— : "n 

Moses ben Judah Lima. Died before 1657. 
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Aaron Samuel Kaidanover (about 1657-60). 

Joshua Heshel ben Jacob. 

Zebi Hirsch ben Moses Jacob; last signature in the Pinkes 
under 1664. 

Judah of Tropau; his signature in the Lithuanian Pinkes 
under 1664. 

Mordecai Günzburg ; officiated at Brest until 1685. 

Mordecai Süsskind ben Moses Rothenburg ; his last signature 
in the Pinkes, 1691. l 

Saul ben Heshel, from 1691; last signature in the Pinkes, 
1695. 

Saul ben Moses of Cholm, grandson of Meir Wahl; formerly 
rabbi at Pinczov. 

Moses ben Pesah ben Tanhum of Cracow, grandson of the 
author of *' She'erit Joseph," and son-in-law of Meir Wahl. 

Moses ben Mordecai Süsskind Rothenburg. 

Menahem ben Benjamin Katz. 

David Oppenheim; accepted the rabbinate of Brest in 1698, 
but did not officiate there. 

Judah-Lób, grandson of Joel Sárkes. 

Abraham ben Solomon, 1711. 

Samuel Zebi Hirsch ben Aryeh Loeb, about 1714. 

Nahman ben Samuel Zebi Hertz, Sirkin, 1718-53. 

Israel Isser ben Moses. 1757-60, 

Abraham ben David Katzenellenbogen of Kaidan : was rabbi 
at Slutzk, 1752. In Brest he officiated for forty-four years 
(1760-1804). 

Joseph ben Abraham Katzenellenbogen, 1804. 


Nahman Heilprin. 

Aryeh Lób ben Joseph Katzenellenbogen, 1798-1837. 

Isaac ben Israel of Pinsk, 1837-40. 

Jacob Meir Padua, 1840-55. 

Zebi Hirsch Orenstein, 1855-61. Was expelled from Russia as 

a foreign Jew, he having been born at Lemberg. 

Joshua Lób Diskin, 1864-67. 

Joseph Bir Soloveitschik, 1869-92. 

Hayyim Soloveitschik, son of Joseph Bär; is now (1902) offici- 
ating as rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Bershadski, Litovskie Y evrei, St. Petersburg, 
1888; Bershadski, Russko-Yevreiski Archiv, ib.; Feinstein, 
‘Ir Tehillah, Warsaw, 1886; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, He- 
brew transl., vii., viii., passim. 

H. R. 


BRESTOVITZA : Townin the district and gov- 
ernment of Grodno, Russia, about forty miles south 
of the capital. From a record of a lawsuit between 
Paul Moskovich, parson of Brestovitza (Berestovec), 
and the Jew Moisei Isaacovich Khoroshenki of 
Grodno, brought before the court on Feb. 24, 1541, 
it is evident that Jews lived there before that date. 
The Jewish population in 1890 was 665. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Akty Wilenskoi Avcheograficheskoi Kom- 
missti, xvii. 284; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, vol. iv., St. 
Petersburg, 1895. 

H. R. 


BREUER, JOSEPH: Austrian piysician; born 
Jan. 15, 1842, at Vienna. He studied medicine at 
the University of Vienna, whence in 1863 he grad- 
uated with the degree of doctor of medicine and 
surgery. The same year he entered the service of 
the Vienna General Hospital (Allgemeines Kranken- 
haus); remaining there until 1866, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant to Oppolzer. Five years later he 
resigned that position, and soon after became privat- 
docent at the University of Vienna, 

In 1890 Breuer gave up his docentship to devote 
himself entirely to the practise of his profession and 
to writing on medicine. He has been a frequent 
contributor to the medical and physiological jour- 
nals of Austria and Germany; his special subject of 
study having been the physiology and pathology of 
the nervous system. Jointly with Hering he wrote 
“ Die Selbststeuerung der Athmung Durch den Ner- 


vus Vagus” (in the “Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie der YYissenschaften," 1666, Iviii.) In1s73 
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his monograph on the function of the semicircular 
canals in the labyrinth, “Ueber die Function der 
Bogengünge des Ohrlabyrinthes,” appeared in the 
« Wiener Medicinische Jahrbücher." In this mono- 
graph he broached a complete theory of equilibrium ; 
maintaining that the peripheral apparatus of the 
sense of equilibrium has its seat in the semicircular 
canals. He has contributed to the literature of the 
static sense, in “ Beiträge zur Lehre vom Statischen 
Sinne.” Breuer has also written a number of arti- 
cles that have appeared chiefly in Pflüger's * Archiv 
and other medical papers, and jointly with Sigmund 
Freud he published “Studien über Hysterie,” Leip- 
sic and Vienna, 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii. 92. 


S, W. 5. 


BRIBERY : The offer or receipt of anything of 
value in corrupt payment for an official act done or 
to be done. 

The moral basis for the Jewish law against bribery 
is clearly expressed in Deut. xvi. 19-20; see also 
Ex. xxiii. 8. Divine sanction for the injunction 
against bribery is found in another passage in Deu- 
teronomy, Wherein God is described as the perfect 
Judge who regardeth not persons, nor taketh re- 
ward, and who executes the judgment of the orphan 
and the widow (x. 17-18). 

These general statements are applied clearly and 
forcibly by King Jehoshaphat in his charge to the 
new judges whom he appointed to 
preside in the courts of the various 
cities of Judah: “Take heed what ye 
do, for ye judge not for man but for 
the Lord who is with you in the judgment; where- 
fore, now let the fear of the Lord be upon you; 
take heed and do it; for there is no iniquity with 
the Lord our God, nor respect of persons, nor taking 
of bribes” (II Chron. xix. 6, 7); and in a similar 
spirit he charged the Levites and the priests and the 
chief of the fathers of Israel (25. 9). These admo- 
nitions seem to be a reflection of the words of Jethro 
in the plan which he offered to Moses for the consti- 
tution of courts, to assist the latter in judging the 
people. He sumsup the qualifications of the judges 
in these words: “Thou shalt provide out of all the 
people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating gain" (Ex. xviii. 21). | 

The Biblical law nowhere provides a penalty for 
this crime. It is mentioned among the crimes for 
which the curse was pronounced on Mount Ebal 
(Deut. xxvii. 95) According to the later law it 
was punished by the infliction of thirty-nine stripes, 
following the general maxim that wherever the 
punishment for a crime is not specifically men- 
tioned in the Bible, corporal punishment is to be 
inflicted. 

It is well known that the temptation to bribery is 
especially strong in Oriental countries, where public 
opinion is not well organized and where great, al- 
most irresponsible, power is lodged in the hands ot 
the judges; and it appears from numerous passages 
in the Bible that the judges and the princes of Israel, 
especially during the period of kingship, freely sold 


judgment for money. It needs but one quotation 
to illustrate this condition of things: “Thy princes 


In the 
Bible. 


are rebellious, and companions of thicves; every 
one loveth bribes and followeth after rewards; they 
judge not the fatherless, neither doth the cause of 
the widow come unto them ” (Isa. i. 28, v. 23, xxxiii. 
15) Other prophets accuse them of taking bribes 
even to shed blood (Ezek. xxii. 12; Amos v. 12; 
Micah iii. 1, vii. 9). The bribe-taker is condemned 
not only by the Law and the Prophets, but also by 
the Psalmist (Ps. xv. 5) and the proverbial wisdom 
of the people (Prov. xvii. 23). 

The only ease of actual bribe-taking recorded in 


- the Bible is that of the sons of Samuel, of whom it 


is said: “ His sons walked not in his ways, but turned 
aside after lucre and took bribes, and perverted 
judgment” (I Sam. viii. 3); and it appears that this 
condition of things was the cause of the gathering 
of the elders of Israel for the purpose of electing a 
king who, the people fondly hoped, would put an 
end to this and other evils existing in the common- 
wealth (75. iv. 22). 

The Talmudic law went beyond the Biblical law 

in its condemnation of bribery and in its regulations 

concerning it. The case of Karna, a 

Talmudic criminal judge of Babylonia (contem- 

Law. porary of Rab and Samuel), appears 

to have been the leading case on the 

question of the right of a judge to be paid for his 

services. Karna took a stater from each of the par- 

ties before he tried a case, to pay him for his loss of 

time; and the Talmud, after considerable argument 

for and against, justifies his action on that ground 

(Ket. 105a). Rab Huna similarly would not try a 

case until the litigants had furnished a substitute to 
do his work while he was acting as judge (20.). 

The Mishnah lays down the broad rule that if 
a judge takes pay for rendering a judgment, the 
judgment is void (Mishnah Bekorot iv. 6) This, 
according to the reasoning in Karna's case, seems 
to mean that if pay is taken after the judgment is 
rendered, or if it is taken from only one of the par- 
ties litigant, the judgment is void ; and such a view 
may be harmonized with the view of the Talmud, 
that the judge is entitled to be paid for his loss of 
time, provided that both of the parties contribute, 
and provided the money is paid to him before he 
tries the case. 

The moral sense of Talmudists is illustrated by 
the following statement in the Sifre to Deut. xvi. 
19: ** Thou shalt not take a bribe' is not an injunc- 
tion against taking it for the purpose of clearing 
the guilty and convicting the innocent; this wrong 
is covered by the prohibition ‘Thou shalt not wrest 
judgment,’ but even to convict the guilty and acquit 
the innocent, thou shalt not take a bribe” (see also 
Mek., Mishpatim, 20; Maimonides, “Yad,” Sanh. 
xxiii. 1), Rabaasked, * Why is it forbidden to take 
a bribe to free the innocent?" and he answers the 
question himself, saying: “As soon as one accepts a 
bribe, he inclines to favor the donor and considers 
himself ‘one with him’; and no man will find him- 
self guilty " (Ket. 105b). As it is impossible to de- 
termine judicially who is innocent and whois guilty, 
before the trial has taken place, the acceptance of 
the bribe before the trial, for the purpose of acquit- 


ting the innocent, is in itself tantamount to declar- 
ing who is innocent without going through the 
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formality of a trial. This would seem to be the mean- 
ing of Raba's answer. 

Raba’s statement that the person accepting the 
bribe considers himself as one with the briber, leads 
the Talmud to a fanciful interpretation of the word 
m) (“bribe”). «mtv iscompounded of two words, 
"n. sn) (“he is one”; that is, he, the judge, “is 
one” with the litigant, Ket. 25.) Rab Papa ex- 
presses this thought in other words: “A judge 
‘should not try the case of one whom he loves or 
hates, because he will find no guilt in his friend and 
no innocence in his foe” (Ket. 5.) The Talmud 
cites a number of instances where judges refused to 
try cases in which the parties litigant were persons 
who had befriended them. 


cases, but the judges refused to try them upon the 
broad ground that one might be bribed, by kind 
words or by feelings of friendship, to 
Cases incline the scales of justice in favor of 
Cited in the oneof the parties; and that therefore, 
Talmud. in order to preserve absolute impar- 
tiality, the judge should not stand on 

intimate footing with either of the parties litigant. 

Abba Arika refused to try a case in which the inn- 
keeper at whose inn he usually lodged was a party, 
and appointed another to try it (Sanh. 7b); Mar Sam- 
uel declined the case of a man who gave him his 
hand to assist him in landing from a ferry. Ame- 
mar refused to act as judge for a man who had 
picked a feather from his hair that had been lodged 
there by the wind; and Mar ‘Ukba, for a man who 
had trodden his spittle in the dust. The Talmud 
justifies their views upon strictly legal grounds. 
The law is, * Thou shalt not takea bribe,” not, “ Thou 
shalt not take gain or money”; hence one may be 
bribed even by kind words. 

The most interesting case is that of R. Ismael bar 
Jose. It was his custom to receive every Friday 
from his own garden a basket of fruit, which his 
gardener carried to him. On one occasion the gar- 
dener brought the fruit on Thursday, that being 
court day. When R. Ismael asked him why he 
brought it on Thursday instead of the accustomed 
day, the gardener replied, “I have a lawsuit to-day, 
and I thought I would bring the fruit with me,” 
presumably as a matter of convenience to save him 
the journey on the following day. But R. Ismael 
refused to act as judge in his case, appointing two 
other rabbis to try it. During the progress of the 
case he thought, “If my gardener will only say 
thus and so, he will win his case,” whereupon he 
said, “May the souls of those who take bribes be 
destroyed. If I, who did not even take the basket 
of fruit, and who would after all only have been 
taking my own property, am so prejudiced in favor 
of this man, how much more partial must be the 
judge who really accepts a bribe” (Ket. 105b). 

Maimonides states the matter broadly in these 
words: “A judge may not sit to try the case of one 
` to whom he is favorably inclined, even though such 
person may not be a relative or an intimate friend, 
nor may he try the case of one whom he dislikes, 
even though such person may not be his enemy nor 
does not seek to do him harm; for both litigants 
must stand equal before the judge, and must be 
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There was no question - 
of bribery in the form of money involved in such ' 


and the bribe must be returned if the donor demands 


considered equal in heart” (“ Yad,” Sanh. xxiii. 6), 
An offensive practise of the judges, of conducting 
their business so that the fees of the court attend- 
ants and seribes were unduly increased, was consid- 
ered a species of bribe-taking, and was condemned 
as such (Shab; 56a; “Yad,” Sanh. xxiii. 9; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 9, 4). 

If the judge nevertheless tries the case of a person 
who has sent him a gift before the summons issued, 
the other party can not attack the jurisdiction of the 
court on this account, for the judge is not legally = 
disqualified from acting in such a case. It is, how. | 
ever, his duty, under the opinions expressed by the 
authorities, to reftise to try the case because of a 
possible prejudice in favor of the person who sent 
him the gift (čb. 9,2) If a judge has borrowed 
something from a person who afterward appears be- 
fore him as a litigant, he is not permitted to try 
the case, unless it appears that he isa man of means © 
or has property which the lender may borrow from = 
him (* Yad,” Sanh. xxiii. 4; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 9, 1). 

The bribe-giver and the bribe-taker are equally 
guilty before the law (7d.; “Yad,” Sanh. xxiii. 2); 


it (db. xxiii, 1; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
1b.) The difficulty which formerly existed by rea- 
son of the fact that judges were not paid for their 
services, was removed under the later 
Under the law. Anannual tax was levied on the 
Later Law. community for the purpose of paying 
the judges a proper salary for their 
services; and the moneys given or bequeathed for 
sacred uses were likewise appropriated to this pur- 
pose (70. 9, 3). R. Moses Isserles thought it was best — : 
to levy these taxes for payment of the judges’ sala- i 
ries at the beginning of the year, in order that they | 
might be assured of their support for the entire pe- ; 
riod, and that they need not be beholden to any per- 
son (gloss, 25.). | 
The frequent allusion in the Law to the fact that — , 
bribe-taking has the effect of blinding the eyes of | 
the wise, did not escape the attention of the hag- 
gadists, who said: * Every judge who takes a bribe 
and perverts judgment will not die before his eyes 
have grown dim, as it is written: Fora bribe blind- 
eth the eyes of those who can see? (Mishnah Peah 
viii. 9; sec also Midrash Tan., Shofetim, 8). 
Maimonides summarizes the question of bribery 
most impressively in the following words: “The 
judge must conduct himself as though asword were 
lying’ on his throat and Gehinnom open at his feet; 
he must know whom he is judging, before whom he 
is judging, and who will demand an account from 
him as to the justice of the judgment” (“ Yad,” 
Sanh, xxiii. 8). See JUDGE; JusrICE AND EQUITY, 
PRINCIPLES OF. 
E. C. D. W. A. 
[The following example is given in the Talmud of 
the venality of the non-Jewish judges: Imma Shalom, 
R. Gamaliel’s sister, wishing to expose a judge (prob- 
ably a Christian) who had the reputation of being 
proof against bribes, presented him with a golden 
candlestick, with the request to award to her a por- 
tion of her parents’ estate. His decision was: “Since 
you [the Jews] have been banished from your coun- 
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iry, the law of Moses is no longer applicable, but 
another law has been given that says: ' The son and 
the daughter shall inherit equally.’” On the fol- 
lowing day, however, after R. Gamaliel had pre- 
sented the judge with a Libyan ass, the judge said: 
«T have been looking. over the conclusion of the 
new law, where it says: ‘I am not come to destroy 
the law of Moses, but to complete it’ [see Matt. v. 
17], and there it is said, ‘A daughter shall not in- 
herit with the son." Imma Shalom then said to 
the judge: “Let yourlight shine likea candlestick," 
reminding him of her present; but R. Gamaliel an- 
swered, “An ass came and overthrew the candle- 
stick ” (Shab. 116a, b; see also Pesik. xv. 192b et seq., 
and parallels in Buber's notes) In one passage of 
the Talmud it is said that the Persians; especially 
the Ghebers, took bribes and relented in the execu- 
tion of discriminating laws against the Jews if they 
were paid for it (Yeb. 63b; compare also B. K. 
117a). 

The Halakah with reference to not taking fees 
frequently gave rise to violent controversies in the 
Middle Ages, when the communities began to ap- 
point permanent rabbis with salaries; since it was 
considered unlawful to pay a rabbi who was also 
judge. SeeFEEs; see also Güdemann, “ Religions- 
geschichtliche Studien," pp. 65-88. | 
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BRICHANY: Town in the government of Bes- 
sarabia, Russia, with (in 1898) 7,808 Jewish inhabit- 
ants in a total population of 8,094. The Jewish 
artisans number 972, most of whom are furriers who 
export fur overcoats and caps to the extent of 25,000 
per annum. About twenty-five families are occu- 
pied in the culture of tobacco and in gardening. 
About 700 Jews are day laborers, earning from 10 to 
20 eopacks per day. 

JU. R. B. J. 


BRICK: The expression “ brick ” (n335; trans- 
lated once “tile” in A. V., Ezek. iv. 1) designates 
both the burnt and the sun-dried brick. However, 
there is only one certain passage in which the first 
kind is referred to—viz., Gen. xi. 9—and there the 
Babylonian custom of “burning brick thoroughly " 
(thus A. V. ; “thoroughly ” should be omitted) seems 
to be treated as not less foreign to Palestine than is 
the use of bitumen (R. V.) for mortar. Apparently, 
all other passages mean the unburnt mud-brick, 
dried solely by the sun. This practise is current 
in the ancient Orient and in the modern East 
likewise, which still has in general a great pref- 
erence for unbaked clay as building material. The 
A. V. in IL Sam. xii. 31; Nahum iii. 14; Jer. xliii. 
9, speaks of the brick-kiln, but the rendering is not 
correct. The first passage—which was formerly 
considered asa strong proof of the barbarous cruelty 
of David’s time—is most likely to be translated, 
“David made them [the captives] labor with the 
brick-mold” (compare R. V. margin on this slight 
emendation). Similarly, R. V. margin in Nahum, 
in accordance with the Peshitta. In Jer. xliii. 9 the 
R. V. substitutes “brickwork ” (margin, ^ pavement 
orsquare"; so also the Pesh. and Hoffmann; the 
former translation was defended by Hitzig and 
others) No version offers any support to the idea 


of a kiln in these passages (see G. Hoffmann, in 
Stade's * Zeitschrift," 1882, ii. 58 et seq.). 

Indeed, burnt bricks in Oriental ruins seem to 
date from Roman times. Egypt—in which the sun- 
dried brick from Nile mud formed the material for 
allsecular buildings and even for many tombs (in 
carliest time, for all the royal tombs and pyramids) 
seems to furnish the best analogue. The only 
means employed by the Egyptians to give greater 
durability to this material was the admixture of 
straw and stubble with the clay: mentioned in Ex. 
v. 7, This seems to have been a purely Egyptian 
custom. On Egyptian monuments there are found 
scenes representing brickmaking; and among these 
some showing captive Semites at work with the 
brick-mold, who have often erroneously been taken 
for Israelites. 

In Babylonia (see above on Gen. xi.) burnt bricks 
were often employed for the outer layers of impor- 
tant public constructions, because of the copious 
winter rains of the country. This led to a high de- 
velopment of the ornamentation of buildings with 
glazed and painted bricks and tiles: so, for example, 
Nebuchadnezzar's palace at Babylon. In Egypt 
only a few instances of the employment of such 
methods can be found (Tell el-Amarna, Tell el- 
Yehudiye); while the Persiansstill used such bricks 
in the Babylonian manner, for instance, in the palace 
of Susa. But, by the side of this, the unburnt 
brick always played the greater part. lt may be 
mentioned that the size of Babylonian and Egyptian 
bricks was larger than that of the modern brick, often 
enormous, In both countries the brick-mold—that 
is, the open box with a handle—often furnished a 
royal or official stamp for the bricks, stating the 
date, and the building for which the bricks were 
determined, etc. Of none of these higher develop- 
ments of brick-manufacturing have examples been 
found in Palestine, which country offered rich ma- 
terial in stones for public buildings. The unburnt 
bricks of which the Palestinian mounds exhibit nu- 
merous examples seem to have formed the principal 
building material for private houses, except for a 
few of the most wealthy (Isa. ix. 9; Amos v. 11). 
See CLAv; and on the use of a “tile” for sketching 
(Ezek. iv. 1) see WRITING. 

J. JR. W. M. M. 

BRIDE.—In Mystic Lore: The allegorical 
use of the name “Bride” for “Israel” is based upon 
Hosea ii. 19-20: “I will betroth thee forever,” and, 
in conjunction with Ezek. xvi. 8, gave rise to the 
allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon as 
ty pifying the espousal of God as the King of Peace 
(Solomon) and Israel (the Shulamite), at the redemp- 
tion from Egypt and the erection of the tabernacle 
(see Pesik. la, 6a; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, v. 
17b, 21b; Cant. R. to lv. 8-12, where the expression 
“kallah” [bride] is referred to Israel) However, 
according to Origen (“ Cantic. Cantieor." Homily iv. ; 
compare also “Tehilat Perush Shir ha-Shirim" in 
* Steinschneider Festschrift? and ALLEGORICAL IX- 
TERPRETATION), the Palestinian Jews gave the Song 
of Solomon a mystical interpretation, allowing it to 
be studied only by men of mature age. This would 
indicate that, like the “merkabah” of Ezekiel and 
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the Creation story, the Song of Solomon served as a 
basis for Gnostic mysteries such as Paul suggests in 
Eph. v. 82, where he finds in the union of husband 
and wife *a sacred mystery," obviously of cosmo- 
logical character. Accordingly, the bride and bride- 
groom were important in the Gnostic mysteries. See 
Irenæus, * Adversus Hæreses.” i. vii. 1: ^ Hakamot 
(Sophia), the mother, after all her seed had been per- 
fected, enters the pleroma as bride and receives the 
Savior or Demiurge as her spouse,” which “mystery 
of conjunction ” these heretics dramatically imitated 
in their illicit marriages. 

Yet these mysteries borrowed the anthropomor- 
phic form of the Deity from the Song of Solomon 
(Schmidt, “Gnostische Schriften in  Koptischer 
Sprache,” 1892, pp. 279-281, where Cant. iii. 11 is 
quoted), exactly as did the Jewish cabalists when 
measuring the dimensions of the Deity in the “Shi‘ne 
Komab" (Gaster, * Monatsschrift," 1893, p. 216). 

In conformity with this idea Malkut, “the King- 
dom," the lowest of the Ten Sefirot, is called the 
bride, because she desires, but has not attained, the 
union with Ze'er Anpin, the creative power or 
* Microprosopus " (the Lesser Countenance); where- 
as Binah (*the Intelligence "), as the Mother Super- 
nal, isactually united with the Father, “the Ancient 
One,” the Erek Anpin (“the Vast Countenance,” or 
* Macroprosopus ”) in the Upper Sphere of the Ten 
Sefirot (Zohar, in Idra Zutta, pp. 267-279). See 
SEFIROT. 

The union therefore of the bride or matron 
(* matronita ?) with her celestial spouse, that is to lift 
the created world into the sphere of the supreme 
fulness of glory (the pleroma of Paul in Eph. iii. 
19), by doing works of goodness and holiness, is the 
object of life, according to the cabalists—a truly 
spiritual view in itself, vet one which led the erring 
to all sorts of abuse, exactly as the ancient Gnostic 
mystery of SIMoN Macus and many Christian here- 
tics had done in the second and third centuries. 
Shabbethai Zebi and his followers in the seventeenth 
century were entangled iu sensualism of the worst 
character. Compare SABBATH. Scealso Be TROTHAL. 

K. 

BRIDEGROOM AND  BRIDEGROOM'S 

FRIENDS. See BETROTHAL; MARRIAGE. 


BRIDEGROOM OF GENESIS (Hatan 
Bereshit). See BRIDEGROOM or THE Law, 


BRIDEGROOM OF THE LAW (Hatan 
Torah): The somewhat poetic designation of Bride- 
grooms of the Law and of Genesis are given to the 
persons called up in the synagogue to the reading of 
the chapters ending and beginning the Pentateuch re- 
spectively (Deut. xxxiii. 27-xxxiv. 12; Gen. i. 1-11. 8), 
This takes place on Simhat Torah, or the Rejoicing 
of the Law festival, which is the second day of the 
Shemini ‘Azeret, or Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly, 
in those communities in which the second-day fes- 
tivalis observed. It is considered a privilege to be 
the one to whom the concluding or the opening por- 
tion of the Law is read ; and those persons upon whom 
the choice of the congregation falls are esteemed as 
specially honored. The honor of the bridegroom 
of the Law is greater than that of the bridegroom 


of Genesis. Other privileges are conferred upon the 
recipients of these dignities in order to increase the 
distinction of their station. They are not called to 
the Law by the ordinary formula, * Ya'amod ? (Let, 
N. N. arise)—which is otherwise used—but by a 
special, poetic invocation, beginning (in the Ashke- 
nazic ritual) with the words 235 bn own new 
NWIA (“by permission of the great, almighty, aud 
tremendous God ") for the Hatan Torah; and ni» 
nen main 53 by pens ("by permission of Him 
who is exalted above all blessing and song") for 
the Hatan Bereshit. The bridegrooms of the Law 
and of Genesis usually make large money offerings 
to the synagogue, in recognition of the honor con- 
ferred upon them, and entertain the congregation at 
a more or less elaborate banquet, either in the mect- 
ing-room or the basement of the synagogue or at 
their private residences. See TABERNACLEs, and 
SIMHAT Toran. For the origin of the name and 
the custom see Crown or THE Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Midrash Shir ha-Shirim, i. 9; Sefer ha- 
. Minhagim, ayn pnw ow ub; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 


Hayyün, $ 669; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
e p. 29; Dembitz, Services in Synagogue and Home, 


A. | B. D. 


BRIDEGROOM OF THE TORAH. 
BRIDEGROOM OF THE LAW. 


BRIDLE: A term used in the English versions 
of the Bible interchangeably with bit to represent 
the three Hebrew words tpa, 35, and mono, which, 
however, do not as a rule denote the usual head- 
gear of a horse or other beast of burden, consisting 
of a head-stall, a bit, and reins.. In many passages 
“halter ”—72.e., a simple rope or leathern strap where- 
with to hold the animal in check—would seem to be 
the more appropriate rendering. 

No description of the head-harness is found in the 
Hebrew Bible. As horses came into use only at a 
late period, and then more for purposes of luxury 
than utility, the pictures of steeds with elaborate 
head-gear found on the Assyrian monuments (see 
Layard, “ Nineveh”) can not be held to throw any 
light on the contrivances employed by the Hebrews, 
though thearrangement with bells mentioned in Zech. 
xiv. 20 was in all probability adopted in imitation 
of Assyrian fashion. The ox, the ass, as well as the 
mule, and to a less extent the camel, took the place 
of the horse. To guide and control the first-men- 
tioned animal the goad sufficed; and, if Arabic cus- 
tom may be supposed to retain the primitive habits 
of the ancient Hebrews, the camel was led by a rope 
attached to a ring of either copper (* burrah ”); or 
hair (^ hizumah ”), which was passed through one of 
the nostrils. 

Still, bridles were not altogether unknown, as 
distinct names for them were employed according 
as they were used for the horse or the camel. These 
bridles were very simple affairs, often made of mere 
twine; while the bits were, at least in pre-Moham- 
medan days. of wood (“sajarah ”), Even among the 
modern Arabs the iron bit passes underneath the 
chin (jaws) of the horse, or is in front of the mouth 
(see Socin, “Diwan aus Central-Arabien," i. 288). 
This arrangement explains some passages in which 
the usual translation by "bridle" has produced 
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confusion. Job xxx. 11, R. V., *they have cast off 
the bridle,” refers to the slipping of thehalter. Isa. 
XXX. 28, “bridle in the jaws” should be rendered 
“halter (or bridle with iron) on the jaws.” A bridle 
with a ring arrangement through the nose is meant 
in II Kings xix. 28 by the Hebrew word *rm (“in 
thy nose”), to which *Am5 ("over thy lips”) is a 
parallel. See also Prov. xxvi. 8; Isa. xxxvii. 29, 
A. V.; Ps. xxxii. 9, R. V., “bit and bridle”; more 
accurately, “bridle and halter.” 

In Ps. xxxix. 2 (A. V., 1) mpn is properly trans- 
lated in the Revised Version by “muzzle.” The 
allusion there is to the use of a basket-like network 
which was passed over the head of the animal and 
fastened behind the ears and around the neck; en- 
veloping the mouth as with a bag, to prevent the 
bearer biting the yoke-mate or other animals in the 
caravan. In the psalm itis the tongue which thereby 
is hindered from “biting.” As this “muzzle” also 
interfered with the taking of food, the humane law 
of Deut. xxv. 4 forbade its being put over the 
mouth of the ox while on the threshing-floor. 

E. G. H. 


BRIEG: Town in Silesia; formerly the capital 
of the duchy of the same name. Jews settled there 
about 1824, chiefly because it was situated on the 
commercial route to Breslau, in which place a col- 
ony of Jews had long resided. "The Jewish commu- 
nity of Brieg had its separate place of worship 
from early times. In the fourteenth century the 
Jews of Brieg were persecuted on account of their 
usurious practises: and in 1892 it was claimed that 
all debts of the duke had been discharged by ihe 
payments to Jacob, the son of Moses, a Jew of 
Brieg, of a certificate of indebtedness. In 1898 the 
Brieg Jews bought a letter of protection from the 
duke, whereby they were guaranteed the peaceful 
possession of their privileges. But in 1401 they 
were driven from the city, except Jacob and Se- 
man von Reichenbach, who had received a patent 
of protection from the duke's council for six years 
from May 1, 1399. Solomo, a capitalist, lent large 
sums of money to royal houses in the fifteenth 
century. 

With the decline of Breslau as a trade center, the 
Jews of Brieg became little more than an isolated 
community.; and in modern times they shared the lot 
of the other Silesian Jews. They carried on insig- 
nificant trade operations as a rule. The conquest of 
Silesia by Frederick the Great wrought but slight 
change in their condition. 

Atthe present time (1902) Brieg has a Jewish com- 
munity of 810 souls, of whom 55 are house-owners. 
Three charitable societies exist, for the care of the 
poor, for burying paupers, and a woman's league. 
Brieg is included in the union of congregations of 
the districts of Breslau and Liegnitz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brann, Gesch. der Juden in Schlesien; 
Jahrb. des Deutsch-Israelitischen Geneindebundes. 


D. A. M. F, 

BRIEGER, LUDWIG: German physician and 
medical writer; born at Glatz, in Prussian Silesia, 
July 26, 1849. He received his education at the 
gymnasium of his native town and at the univer- 
sities of Breslau and Strasburg. From the latter 
he was graduated as M.D. in 1875. After a post- 


graduate course at Vienna and Berlin, he became 
assistant at the private ophthalmic hospital of Cohn 
at Breslau, at the same time studying under Cohn. 
heim at the pathological institute of the university. 
Leaving Breslau in 1876, he went to Bern as assist. 
ant to Quincke at the medical hospital of the 
university. 

From Bern, Brieger removed in 1878 to Berlin, 
attending the physiological laboratory. Iu 1879 he 
became assistant to Frerichs, and later to Leyden at 
the First Medical Hospital, Berlin. From 1881 he 
was privat-docent, and from 1887 titular professor 
in the University of Berlin. In 1890 he opened a 
private dispensary and hospital The same year he 
was elected assistant professor, and in 1891 was ap- 
pointed chief physician of the university hospital 
and dispensary for contagious diseases. In 1897 he 
occupied the chair of pathology and therapeutics 
as substitute for Professor Ehrlich. Since 1899 he 
has occupied the chair of general therapeutics. The 
following year he received the title of “Geheimer 
Medizinalrath.” 

Brieger is a contributor to numerous medical 
journals, and has written many essays and books 
dealing with pharmacology, pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, bacteriology, pathology, and therapeutics, and 
is considered an authority on each of these subjects. 

Of his many essays and books the following may 
be mentioned: (1) “Zur Physiologischen Wirkung 
der Abführmittel,? in “ Archiv für Experimentale Pa- 
thologie und Therapie,” 1877; (2) “ Ueber die Aroma- 
tischen Producte der Füulniss im Eiweiss,” in “ Zeit- 
schrift für Physikalische Chemie," 1879; (8) “Zur 
Kenntnissnahme des Physiologischen Verhältnisses 
des Brenzcatechin, Hydrochinon, und Resorcin” 
in Du Bois-Reymond’s “Archiv für Physiologie,” 
1879; (4) “ Beitriige zur Lehre von der Fibrósen Hepa- 
titis,” in Virchow’s “ Archiv fiir Pathologische Ana- 
tomie und Physiologie und fiir Klinische Medizin,” 
1879; (5) “ Ueber Einige Bestandtheile des Jauchigen 
Eiters des Menschen,” in “ Zeitschrift für Physika- 
lische Chemie,” 1881; (6) * Beitrag zur Schrecklüh- 
mung,” in “ Zeitschrift fiir Klinische Medizin,” 1881, 
pp. 121 et seq. ; (7) “ Ueber Febris Recurrens,” in the 
“Charité Annalen,” 1881, pp, 186-150; (8) “Ueber 
Spaltungs Producte der Bacterien,” in “Zeitschrift 
fiir Physikalische Chemie,” 1884; (9) “Ueber Pto- 
maine,” Berlin, 1885-86 (in this work, consisting of 
three volumes, the author proves that the bacteria 
develop their injurious qualities through a specific 
poisonous product of the toxins and toxalbumins); 
(10) * Ueber das Vorkommen von Tetanie bei einem 
am Wundstarrkrampf Erkrankten Individuum," in 
“ Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1888, pp. 829 et 
seq. ; (11) with Stadthagen, “ Ueber Cystinurie, Nebst 
Bemerkungen über einen Fall von Morbus Macu- 
losus Werlhofii,” 25. 1889, pp. 944 et seq., 455 et seq. ; 
(12) with C. Frünkel, “Untersuchungen über Bak- 
terlengifte,” ib. 1890, pp. 241 et seg., 968 et seq. ; (13) 
with Ehrlich, * Ueber die Uebertragung der Immu- 
nitit Durch Milch," in “Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift.” 1892, pp. 398 et seq. ; (14) “Ueber 
die Klinische Bedeutung des Elsnerischen Typhus- 
Nachweises,” i5. 1895, No. 50; (15) * Klinische Beob- 
achtungen an Zwei Leprósen," in “Berliner Kli- 
nische Wochenschrift," 1896, pp. 1105 e£ seq. ; and (10) 
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« Ueber Versuche der Uebertragung der Syphilis auf 
Thiere und über Serumtherapie bei Syphilis," in 
« Klinisches Jahrbuch,” 1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 

1881; Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, S.V., Vienna, 1901. 

S. . F. T. H. 
BRIELI or BRIEL (x11), JUDAH LEON 
BEN ELIEZER (also known in rabbinical litera- 
ture under the contraction MaHaRIL): Rabbi in 
Mantua; born about 1648: died in 1722. 

Brieli, besides being a high Talmudical authority, 
as is shown in the responsa of his contemporaries 
Ishmael Coen, Morpurgo, and others who asked his 
opinion on halakic questions, was well versed in 
the secular sciences, which he zealously cultivated. 
Being highly esteemed by the Sephardic community 
of Amsterdam on account of his learning, his char- 
acter, and his great age, he was asked by Zebi Ash- 
kenazi (Hakam Zebi) and his followers for his sup- 
port in their campaign against Hayycen and his 
cabalistic vagaries. Bricli, who was opposed to the 
Cabala in general, could have but little sympathy 
with Hayyun. He accordingly addressed two let- 
ters to Hakam Zebi (the first was published in 
“Milhamot Adonai”), three to Ayllon, two to the 
board of the Amsterdam community, and one to 
Benjamin Finzi, in all of which he condemned Hay- 
yun and approved the suppression of his book. 
Hayyun in his pamphlet against Hakam Zebi, enti- 
tled * Ha-Zad Zebi,” says that Brieli isa Latinist and 
philosopher, but. knows nothing about the Cabala; 
that he (Brieli) denies to Simeon ben Yohai the au- 
thorship of the Zohar; that he (Brieli) contrary to 
the Jewish law, has never married, and wears no 
beard. 

Brieli was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Shefer Kelale ha-Dikduk” (The Beauty of the 
Grammatical Rules, a Hebrew grammar; (2) 
* Hassagot ‘al Sifre ha-Sheluhim " (Criticisms on the 
Books of the Apostles); (3) "La Sinagoga Disin- 
gannata dagli Inganni del Padre Pinamonti "; (4) 
“Esame delle Riflessioni Teologiche,” on the miracles. 
Of these only the first-named was published (Man- 
tua, 1724); the others are still extant in manuscript 
(Dei Rossi, Nos. 22, 23; Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." sv.)  Brieli also translated into Hebrew the 
letters of Seneca (“Kerem Hemed,” ii. 119). 

An elegy on Brieli was published by his pupil 
Cohen Modon, under the title “Zir ha-Zirim,” in 
which Briels knowledge of mathematics, logic, 
and natural history is highly praised. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 33: Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, T'oledot Gedole Y israel, p. 127; Dei Rossi, Dizionario 
Storico, p. 75; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 487, 488; Stein- 


schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1299; Mortara, in Corriere lsrae- . 


litico, i. 101 et seq. 

L. G. 

BRIER. See BRAMBLE. 

BRIGHT, JOHN: English statesman and ora- 
tor: born at Greenbank, Nov. 16, 1811; died in 
Rochdale March 27, 1889. It has been stated that 
his mother, Martha Jacobs, was a Jewess; but this 
statement is erroneous, such Biblical names being 
not uncommon among the English peasantry. Dur- 
ing his Jong public career he more than once distin- 
guished himself as an unflinching advocate of the 
political emancipation of the Jews of England, on 
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the ground of what he designated "justice to the 
Jewish population of the country." On May 14, 
1849, on the introduction of the Parliamentary 
Oaths’ Bill—which dealt with the question of the 
right of Jews to sit in Parliament—Bright delivered 
a powerful speech in the House of Commons, fer- 
vently advocating the claims of the Jewish race and 
declaring that he *should vote for the bill, as far as 
it goes, because it admitted Jews into Parliament." 
On many other occasions he took the same position, 
as, for instance, in 1851, when the question of Jew- 
ish disabilities was raised in Parliament by the action 
of Alderman Salomons. But in his speech deliv- 
ered in the House of Commons on April 15, 1858, 
during the debate on the Jewrsm DISABILITIES 
BILL, Bright gave the most vigorous expression to 
his principles of religious equality as applied to the 
Jews. His attitude toward the Jews was independ- 
ent of any personal feeling, and was a direct out- 
come of his religious and political principles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle. March 29, 1889, p. 9; April 
5, 1889, p. 8; Bright’s Speeches on Questions af Public 


ou edited by James E. Thorold Rogers, ii. 4S7-495, Lon- 
on, , : 


J. B. B. 


BRILL, AZRIEL: Hungarian rabbi and author; 
lived in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
assistant rabbi (dayyan) at Pest, Hungary. He 
wrote: “ Hadrat Kodesh” (Beauty of Holiness), con- 
taining the Mishnah treatises, Rosh ha-Shanah, and 
Yoma, with a commentary and German translation ; 
a collection of the prescriptions and prayers for the 
ten penitential days; also an essay on the Temple 
ritual for the Day of Atonement, and a Jewish cal- 
endar up to 6000 (Ofen, 1827). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4469: Fürst, 
Bint. Jud. i. 132; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 134. 
L. G. I. BER. 


BRILL, JEHIEL: Russian journalist. AC- 
cording to Zeitlin he was born in 1886 in Tult- 
schin, Russian Poland; but Fuenn, who knew him 
well, states that he was born in British India. He 
died in London Nov. 12, 1886. Taken to Constan- 
tinople when quite young, and later brought to 
Jerusalem, he grew up in the latter city and there 
received a Talmudical education and the strictly 
Orthodox training common to natives of Russia liv- 
ing in Palestine. In 1863, with the assistance of his 
father-in-law, the traveler Jacob Safir, he estab- 
lished the Hebrew monthly “ Ha-Lebanon,” which, 
after the appearance of the twelfth number, was 
suppressed by the Turkish government. After 
many tribulations Brill went to Paris, where he 
again commenced to publish the “ Lebanon," first as 
a semi-monthly (1865-68), and later as a weekly 
(1868-70). The Franco-Prussian war and the siege 
of Paris, by cutting off communication with his 
readers—practically all of whom were outside of 
France—forced him to suspend the publication of his 
journal for the second time. He went to Mayence, 
where he established a Hebrew printing-office and 
renewed the publication of the weekly “Lebanon,” 
this time as a Hebrew edition of the * Mainzer Israel- 
ite,” edited by M. Lehmann, who occupied in Ger- 
man Jewry à position corresponding to the one oc- 
cupied by Brillamong the Jews of eastern Europe. 
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In Mayence the publication of the “ Lebanon” was 
continued from 1872 to 1881. This journal became 
theacknowledged organ of ultra-conservative Jews; 
and many pious rabbis contributed to and took an 
interest in its Talmudical literary department, the 
“ Yarkete Lebanon.” During part of this time Brill 
also edited and published a Yiddish or Judio-Ger- 
man weekly entitled * Ha-Yisrael," which, like his 
Hebrew publication, circulated mainly in Russia. 
The Orthodox class, however, never evinced sufti- 
cient interest in journalism in general to make its 
organ a financial success; and the “Lebanon” had 
for the third time to be discontinued. 

When the movement to establish colonies in Pales- 
tine or its vicinity was inaugurated, after the out- 
break of persecutions in Russia, Brill, who was well 
acquainted with the Holy Land and with the lan- 
guages spoken there, was, through the recommenda- 
tion of Rabbi Samuel Mohilever, chosen by the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle and by Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild to conduct from Russia to Palestine a 
small group of experienced farmers, who were to be 
established in or near the Alliance colony, Mik weh 
Israel. He started from Rosinoi, Russian Poland, 
with eleven men—ten farmers and a “melamed” 
(teacher).—Nov. 21, 1882, and arrived at Palestine 
the following month, The story of his journey and 
of its results is given in detail in his work, 
“ Yesod ha-Ma‘aleh ? (The Base of the Slope), which 
Brill published in 1883 in Mayence, whither he had 
returned a sadly disappointed man. In 1884 Brill 
settled in London, and there established a new Yid- 
dish weekly newspaper, the “Sulamith.” In 1886 
he started, for the fourth time, to publish the “ Leb- 
anon," but was forced to announce its suspension 
after the publication of a few numbers. He died 
suddenly in London the same year. 

" Yesod ha-Ma'alah " is the only book written by 
Brill. He published, while in Paris, three works 
containing inedited manuscripts from the library of 
Baron Günzburg, which are described in Zeitlin, 
“ Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendelssohniana, " p. 42. 
He also published, with an introduction, an old 


anonymous manuscript, * Be'er ha-Golah," on Jew- : 


ish archeology (Mayence, 1877), with notes by Jacob 
Tarpower and Reuben Rapoport. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 520, 521; idem, 
in Ha-Zefira, 1886, No. 172; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica 
Post-Mendelssohniand, pp. 41, 42. 

S. P. Wi. 


BRILL, JOEL. See Loewe, JoEL. 


BRILL, JOSEPH (also known under the 
pseudonym of “Ayob” [3N contracted from Ani 
Joseph Brill]: Russian teacher and Hebrew writer: 
born at Gorki, near Mohilev, on the Dnieper, 1839. 
He studied Talmud at the yeshibot of Shklov and 
Vitebsk, and later settled in Minsk, where he opened 
& School for Jewish boys, and in which town he is 
still active as teacher and writer. 

Brill’s first articles appeared in the early sixties in 
the Hebrew periodicals “Ha-Maggid,” “Ha-Meliz,” 
and “Ha-Karmel.” An excellent Hebrew style and 
a fine humor are the chief characteristics of his wri- 
tings. Besides numerous articles in Hebrew year- 
books and periodicals, he has published: “Ish 
Jehudi” (The Jew), a translation from the English 


of the five-act drama by Richard Cumberland, 
Wilna, 1884; “Kizzur Shulhan ‘Aruk” (Satirical 
Instruetions for Teachers and Pedagogues), in the 
collection “Ozar ha-Sifrut,” Cracow, 1890; “ Miq- 
rash Soferim,” satirical characteristics of contempo- 
rary Hebrew writers, in * Ha-Shahar," Vienna, 1879; 
" Lefanim ” (In Times of Old), a sketch in * Ozar 
ha-Sifrut," 1892, iv. He has prepared for publiea- 
tion a volume of poems, a volume of aphorisms, 
proverbs, and a volume of stories, Some of his 
correspondence with Hebrew writers is published 
in H. Rosenberg’s “Ozar Miktabim we-Sippurim,” 
St. Petersburg, 1882. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sifrut, iv. 6043-050, Cracow, 1892. 
H. R. 

BRILL, SAMUEL LOW: Hungarian rabbi 
and Talmudical scholar; born Sept. 14, 1814, in 
Budapest; died April 8, 1897. He was carefully 
educated by his father, Azriel Brill (1778-1858), who 
was teacher and associate rabbi at Pest, and the 
author of several works in the Hebrew language. 
After having been carefully grounded at home in 
Hebrew studies, and graduating with honors from 
the Protestant Lyceum of his native city, he attended 
the ‘Talmud schools at Eisenstadt (1882) [under M. 
J. Peris], Presburg (1884-85) [under Moses Sofer], . 
and Prague (1836), where he obtained, at the age of 
twenty-two, his rabbinical degree. In 1842-43 he 
was registered in the University of Berlin, where he 
attended the courses of famous teachers, such as 
Boeckh, the classical philologist; Ritter, the geog- 
rapher; Leopold Ranke, the historian ; Schelling, and 
others, and associated with Leopold Zunz and 
Michael Sachs. 

Returning to his native city, he was appointed 
assistant rabbi in 1843, and associate rabbi in 1850. 
Although he did not come before the public at large 


either in print (his only publication was an anony- 


mous necrology of his teacher Moses Sofer, in the 
“Allg. Zeit. des Judenthums," 1888) or on the plat- . 
form, he soon became widely known by his Tal- 
mudic lectures, which he enlivened with material 
drawn from Hebrew and general literature. Among 
his earliest pupils were W. Bacher and I. Goldziher. 

Brill was highly esteemed not only by his corelig- 
ionists, but also by the Hungarian government, and 
was its first counselor when it was preparing to 
institute a rabbinical seminary (see Moritz BLOCH 
[BALLAGi]. He was also one of the founders of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (* Landesrabbiner- 
schule ^), inaugurated in 1877, in which institution 
he held the position of teacher of Talmud from 1877 
till 1887, having previously (since 1879) been presi- 
dent of the rabbinical college of Budapest. He 
also took part in the Israelitic county-congress of 
1868-69. During Brill’s lifetime a number of subtle 
extracts from his Talmudic glosses were published in 
the " Monatsschrift," 1896-97, and the "Magyar 
Zsidó Szómle," of the same years, by Ludwig Blau. 
A few sermons have also been printed in the last- 
named periodical. 

Brill’s valuable Hebrew library became the prop- 
erty of the seminary at Budapest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Blau, Samuel Lów Brill: His Life and 
Character, in Hungarian, with portrait, Budapest, 1902. 
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BRIMSTONE: Sulfurin a solid state. It is 
found in Palestine, in the region along the banks of 
the Jordan and around the Dead Sea, both in com- 
bination with other elements and in its pure state. 
In the latter condition it is still employed medici- 
nally for skin-diseases by the wandering Arab tribes, 
who make further use of it in the preparation of 
gunpowder. Brimstone is also found in the hot 
springs that line both shores of the Dead Sea. In 
one of these spring's (at Callirrhoe), Herod took baths 
in the hope of finding a cure for his ailment (Jose- 
phus, “ Ant.” xvii. 6). Besides these two sources 
there was still a third which was known in Bible 
times. The two passagesin Isaiah (xxx. 99, xxxiv. 
9) point clearly to sulfur produced by volcanic 
eruptions. Sulfur is very inflammable; and this 
accounts for the fact that it is nearly always men- 
tioned in connection with fire (Gen. xix. 24; Deut. 
xxix. 28; Ps. xi. 6; Ez. xxxviii. 22). 

Biblical writers do not refer to the useful qualities 
of brimstone; whenever it is mentioned it is always 
as an instrument of God in exacting the penalty 
from the wicked (besides the above passages see Job 
xviii. 15); and this idea is continued in the New 
Testament (Rev. xiv. 10, xix. 20, xx. 10). This 
may be due in a measure to the recollection of the 
traditions of the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah; the large quantities of brimstone found in the 
region suggesting it as the agent of destruction. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


BRINDISI (Hebrew, p'D'1335) : Seaport on the 
coast of Calabria, Italy, whence the ancient Romans 
embarked for the East. Jews undoubtedly settled 
there at a very early period. In the Talmud (‘Er. 
iv. 1) itis recounted that four illustrious Mishnaic 
doctors (tannaim), among whom was R. Gamaliel, 
returned from this city to their home: Benjamin 
of Tudela says that at his time ten Jewish families 
were living there, all engaged in the art of dyeing. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hebrew inscriptions explained by Graziado 


Ascoli in reports of the congress of Orientalists of Florence, 
1891; Guerrieri, Gli Ebrei a Brindisi e a Lecce, Turin, 1901. 


G. V. C. 
BRISK. See BREST-LITOVSK. 


BRISKER, AARON B. MEIR. See AARON 
B. Mein oF BREST. 


BRISTOL: Commercial seaport city in the coun- 
ties of Gloucester and Somerset, England. Jews 
settled very early at Bristol, which was the center 
of the slave-trade between England and Ireland, 
until its discontinuance, under the influence of St. 
Winibald, (?) in 1172, after the conquest of Ireland by 
Henry II. The names are known of no fewer than 
eighteen Jews of the twelfth century who lived in 


Bristol. Of these the most importunt was Moses of 
Bristol, father of Yom-Tob, theauthor 

Early of * Sefer ha-Tannaim," and grandson 
History. of Rabbi Simon of Trier (Treves), a 


martyr of the Second Crusade. In 
Richard of Devizes' account of English cities, as 
given by a French Jew, Bristol is described as a 
city of soap-boilers (Jacobs, *.Jewsof Angevin Eng- 
land," p. 149). After the decline of the slave-trade 
in Bristol, many Jews left the town; Moses going 
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to Oxford, others to Nottingham and London. 
When, however, John imprisoned and fined all the 
Jews of England in 1210, it was from a Jew of Bris- 
tol, Abraham, that he extorted no less than 10,000 
marks by extracting the victim's teeth successively 
till he consented to give up his wealth (Matthew 
Paris, * Chronica Majora,” ed. Luard, ii. 528). 

The Jewry was situated on the quay between 
Broad street and Small street, outside the inner but 
within the outer wall of the city. The synagogue 
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Plan of City of Bristol, Showing Position of Jewry, About 1250 C.E. 
(After William Hunt, “ Bristol.’ 


was in Smail street, under the building which was 
afterward St. Giles’s Church. As far as can be as- 
certained, no Jews were in Bristol at ihe time of the 
Expulsion, no houses of Jews falling into the king’s 
power at that time. On the other hand, Jews re- 
sided there during a considerable portion of the thir- 
teenth century, as an ARCHA was retained there to 
hold their deeds. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs. Jews of Angevin England, p. 874; 
Hunt, Bristol, pp. 27-380; Seyer, Bristol, i. 527-529; Pryce, 
Bristol, pp. 72-13. J 


There is no record of congregational life earlier 
than about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
At that time the congregation, which included not 
a few families which since then have become most 
eminent in the English Jewry—that of Jessel, for 

instance —was able to build a syna- 

Since the gogue which was regarded as one of 
Eighteenth the ornaments of the old town. It 

Century. was situated in the very center of the 

present city, in the main thorough- 
fare, Temple street. A local topographical descrip- 
tion, dated 1794, states that “the Jews’ synagogue 
is very well fitted up, painted, and furnished with 
altar-piece, branches, candlesticks, etc., in such a 
style that though it is not one of the largest, it is 
one of the handsomest places of worship in Bristol.” 
The present synagogue is situated in Park row, 
and is a commodious and well-fitted building. It 
was opened in 1870. | 

In the middle of the nineteenth century Bristol 
was one of the foremost provincial congregations in 
the British Isles, and it has been served by a succes- 
sion of able ministers, many of whom have since 
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achieved distinction in larger spheresof work. The 
earliest known of these were the Rev. David M. 
Isaacs (afterward minister and pro- 
fessor at Liverpool and Manchester) 
and the Rev. Abraham Barnett (after- 
ward of the New Synagogue, London). 

The Rey. Aaron Levy Green, afterward eminent 
as minister of the Central Synagogue, London, was 
stationed at Bristol from 1888 to 1851, taking locally 
a share in the emancipation struggle which attracted 
the notice of Sir Moses Montefiore, and preaching 
occasional English sermons, at that time a very rare 
feature of Anglo-Jewish devotions. Among other 
Jewish divines attached to the congregation may be 
mentioned the Rev. Isaac Samuel (now minister of 
the Bayswater Synagogue, London); the Rev. 
Meyer Mendelssohn (afterward minister at Kim- 
berly, Cape Colony); the Rev. Burman Berliner 
(afterward minister of the St. John's Wood Syna- 
gogue, London); the Rev. Joseph Leonard Levy, 
B.A. (lately attached to Congregation Keneseth 
Israel, Philadelphia, and now rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Rodeph Shalom, Pittsburg); the Rev. Moses 
Hyamson, B.A., LL.B. (afterward minister of the 
Dalston Synagogue, and now dayyan of the United 
Synagogue, London); the Rev. Lewis Mendelssohn, 
B. A. (afterward of Dublin); and the Rev. Joseph 
Abelson, B.A., the present minister. 

Of recent years, and concurrently with the revival 
of the West-Indian trade and the enterprising en- 
largement of the port, an increase of the Jewish 
population has become evident, and much activity 
is again being brought to bear on communal work. 
In addition to the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, dating 
from about 1860, there exist a board of guardians 
(founded 1894); a Hebrew school (founded 1890), 
the classes of which are attended by seventy chil- 
dren; a literary and social society (founded 1894), 
with fifty-one members; and a Zionist association 
(1899). Jewish organization is not confined to the 
residents in the city itself. At the great public 
school, Clifton College, situated in the suburbs, 
there has been for some years a Jewish house—that 
is, one of the residences forming part of the colle- 
giate buildings—the domestic life of which is carried 
out in accordance with Jewish custom. The master 
presiding over this house is the Rev. Joseph Polack, 
B.A., previously minister of the Liverpool (Old) 
congregation. It has existed long enough to form 
a tradition in the college; and its first generation of 
students has already taken a leading position in 
Anglo-Jewish communal life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Margoliouth, Jews of Great Britain, iii, 182- 
131; Jew. Chron. March 18, 1888; Jacobs, Jewish Year 
Book, 5660, p. 90; Harris, Jewish Year Book, 5662, p. 121. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM, London: Chief library 
and museum of the United Kingdom. It contains 
many books and objects of Jewish interest. 

The Hebrew MSS.: The Hebrew manuscripts 
in the British Museum already fully catalogued or 
briefly described number about 1,200. This total 
includes fifty recently assigned to fragments belong- 
ing to the collection brought from Cairo. Between 
eighty and a hundred additional ones are likely to 
be obtained from the remainder of the same interest- 
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ing collection. There are also thirty Hebrew char- 
ters (business deeds of the Anglo-Norman period) in 
the Museum; and if the seventy-one Samaritan 
manuscripts and the very ancient Aramaic papyrus 
(marked evi.*, 2d century B.C.) be treated as part of 
the Hebrew collection, the entire library may be 
estimated to contain close upon 1,400 numbers. 
Of these over 1,050 are briefly described in the 
* Descriptive List of Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in 
the British Museum," which appeared in 1898. A 
rough classification into subjects shows that in the 
total just mentioned Biblical texts are represented 
by 165 numbers; Biblical commentaries by 175; 
Midrashim and Midrashic discourses by 45; Talmud 
and Halakah by 190; liturgies by 115; cabalistic 
manuscripts by 130; ethics, philoso- 


Classi- phy, and poetry by an aggregate of 
fication of 84; philology, mathematics, and as- 
MSS. tronomy by 75; medicine by 20; mis- 
cellancous manuscripts by 78; char- 

ters by 80; and Samaritan literature by 64. The 


later acquisitions may be assumed to show a similar 
proportion of subjects, with the very notable addi- 
tions, however, of a large number of letters and 
other historical documents forming part of the col- 
lection brought from the Cairo GENIZAN, 

The distribution of Hebrew manuscripts among 
the earlier Museum collections is as follows: The 
Sloane and Harley collections, which formed the 
nucleus of the British Museum at its opening in 
1758, respectively contained twelve and ninety-five 
Hebrew manuscript volumes. The Old Royal Li- 
brary, presented to the Museum by King George 
IL in 1757, included seven Hebrew numbers. <A 
like contingent was contributed by the great library 
collected by Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, Sur- 
rey, and Norfolk.. Three Hebrew manuscripts 
were presented (together with a much larger num- 

ber of printed books; sce below) by 


Sources Solomon da Costa in 1759, and two 
of the other numbers of the collection have 
Collection. been filled up with his own catalogue 


of the printed books and manuscripts 
thus presented. The Lansdowne collection (pur- 
chased in 1807) and the library formed by King 
George III. (presented to the nation by King George 
IV. in 1823) contained one Hebrew volume each; 
and the Egerton collection (bequeathed in 1829) in- 
cluded three Hebrew numbers. 

Of the 520 Hebrew volumes embodied in what is 
known as the Additional Series of manuscripts, no 
less than 823 came from the famous collection of 
Joseph Almanzi; and the few Hebrew manuscripts 
which form part of the Rich collection (acquired in 
1829) are also included in the total of 520 just men- 
tioned. The series which followed the Additional, 
and into which fresh acquisitions are now constantly 
being incorporated, is the Oriental. The latter now 
contains about 550 Hebrew numbers. A large pro- 
portion of these (not less than 260 volumes) was 
purchased from M. W. Suaprra between. the years 
1877 and 1888. The rest came to the Museum in 
smaller consignments through the agency of the 
late Fischel Hirsch and other booksellers. 

The sources from which the Museum collection 
became from time to time enriched also include man- 
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uscripts purchased at the duke of Sussex's sale in 
1844; the collection of ten important Diblical manu- 
scripts which were in the possession of the families 
of Schultens, John van der Hagen, and Dr. Adam 
Clarke successively; four Megillah scrolls once the 
property of Sir Moses Montefiore; and several num- 
bers formerly owned by Dr. Adolf Neubauer, Dr. 
C. D. Ginsburg, F. D. Mocatta, and S. J. A. Church- 
ill (British consul at Teheran). 

It will now be useful to note some of the more 
important features of the collection, and in doing so 
the classified order adopted in the “Descriptive 
List? published in 1893 will be followed. 

I. Biblical Texts.—(«) Scrolls: None of these is, 
unfortunately, of any great antiquity, the oldest 
(MS. Harley, 7619) probably belonging to the four- 
teenth century. Mention should, however, be made 
of a number of Yemenite Pentateuch rolls exhibit- 
ing what are technically called *dry points," em- 
ployed to mark pauses, and to distinguish some 
words of equal spelling but dissimilar pronuncia- 
tion. As the writing of synagogue scrolls is strictly 
limited to the consonantal text, this device of im- 
pressing a small inkless circle was adopted (with the 
permission of the Yemenite rabbis?) as a help to the 
vender. Oneroll of the collection (Add. 19,250) was 
written (probably in the eighteenth century) for the 
use of the Jews at Kai-Fung-Fu in China. 

(b) Biblical Texts in Book Horm : Special mention 
may be made of MS. Or. 4445, which was brought 
from Teheran, and probably belongs to the ninth 
century. It is at any rate not later than the 
famous codex of the Prophets preserved at St. 
Petersburg, which is dated 916 C.E. This Museum 
manuscript contains, however, only the Pentateuch. 
The oldest dated copy of the entire Bible in the 
Museum (Or. 2201) belongs to A.M. 5006 (1246 c. E.), 
and was written at Toledo. A very fine specimen 
of Spanish calligraphy and marginal illumination is 
the Bible in three volumes, numbered Or. 2626-28, 
It was written in 1483. Of very considerable inter- 
est and importance are a number of codices (mostly 
Yemenite) exhibiting what is known as the super- 
linear, or Babylonian, punctuation. The collection 
generally contains excellent specimens of almost all 
styles of writing and all Masoretic schools (Spanish, 
Italian, German, North African, etc.). One codex 
of the Pentateuch (Or. 2451) was written at Kum in 
Persia A. GR. 1794 (1488 c.x.). Of the Karaite cod- 
ices special attention should be directed to Or. 2540, 
belonging to the tenth century. The Hebrew text 
is there written in an archaic form of the Arabic 
character, the Hebrew vowel-points and accents 
being added in colored ink. This manuscript is also 
provided with ancient Oriental ornamentations. 

II. Biblical Commentaries: In this section a great 
wealth oi material for the study of early Karaite 
literature will be found. Special mention may be 
made of commentaries on the Pentateuch and other 
Biblical books by Abu Yusuf Ya‘akub al-Kirkisani, 
Salmon b. Jeroham, David b. Boaz, and Abu al-Faraj 
Furkan ibn Asad. Japheth is most amply repre- 
sented. Noteworthy is the fact that a copy of his 
commentaries on Ruth and the Song of Songs (Or. 
2554) is dated Ramlah, a.m. 395 (1004-5 c.E.), and 
that the reference to Japheth in the colophon shows 


clearly that the manuscript was written in the au- 
thor's lifetime. 

The collection of Rabbinite commentaries is also 
a very good one. The principal unique texts are: 
(1) the commentary on the Second Book of Samuel 
by Isaac b. Samuel ha-Sefardi (eleventh to twelfth 
century); (2) a commentary on the Pentateuch by 
Rabbi Meyuhas b. Elijah (probably a Greek writer 
of the twelfth century); and (83) fragments of a 
Persian commentary (Hebrew character) on a portion 
of the Prophets. 

III. Midrashim and Midrashic Discourses : These in- 
clude copies of the three important Yemenite Mid- 
rashic compilations known as the “Midrash ha- 
Gadol," “Midrash ha-Hefez,” and * Nur al-Zulum." 
Unique are the texts contained in Add. 27,292, and 
probably also Harley 5704 (containing a Midrash on 
the Minor Prophets in the style of the Yalkut ha- 
Makiri). One may notice, besides, Midrashic dis- 
courses by David b. Abraham Maimuni and Sa'id 
ibn Da’ud al-‘Adani. 

IV. Talmud and Halakah: In the older British 
Museum collections only one volume of Talmudic 
texts of the twelfth and another of the fourteenth 
century are contained; but by the latest acquisi- 
tions from the Cairo Genizah three other important 
fragmentary numbers have been added to the 
library. Of the Jerusalem Talmud the Museum 
possesses three volumes of the sixteenth century, 
with the commentary of Joseph Syrillo. Note- 
worthy for its antiquity is a volume containing 
Rashi'$ commentary on Baba Mezi'a, dated 1190 C.E. 

The Halakah portion of this section is very rich 
in interesting and valuable codices, including five 
copies of the Yad ha-Hazakah of Maimonides, im- 
portant copies of the 4153p, the pop, Alfasi, and vari- 
ousresponsa. Asuniquemay be noted the additions 
of Samuel b. Meir (RaSHBaM) to Alfasi, contained 
in Add. 17,049-50 (mistaken by Leopold Dukes for 
notes by Samuel Schletstatt). A fine specimen of 
richly illuminated title-pages and headings is pre- 
sented by Harley 5698-99 (Maimonides, “ Mishneh 
Torah ?). 

Karaite Halakah is also represented; e.g., by 
Yusuf al-Basri’s “Questions and Answers,” Kirki- 
sani’s “Book of Commandments,” and Samuel al- 
Maghrebi's “ Al-Murshid," not to mention several 
other works which still await a thorough investi- 
gation. 

V. Liturgy: This section is also a very rich and 
important one. It includes very fine specimens of 
almost all important rites. Margoliouth’s study of 
a number of these manuscripts has revealed many 
fentures that were unknown to the great liturgiolo- 
gist Leopold Zunz. Very many hymns will have to 
be added to the known list when these manuscripts 
are fully catalogued. Special mention may here be 
made of several fine copies of the illustrated Hag- 
gadah, belonging to the Spanish school of the four- 
teenth century. It may also be noted that a fine 
copy of the North African Liturgy (Or. 5600) was 
recently acquired by the trustees at the sale held at 
Amsterdam of the late D. H. de Castro's library. 
The Karaite ritual is also fairly well represented. 

VI. Cabala: It has already been stated that this 
section contains no less than 180 numbers. It in- 
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cludes Abraham Abulafia’s commentary on the 
“Moreh Nebukim ” (perhaps unique), and works by 
Joseph Gikatilla, Moses b. Shem-Tob of Leon, 
Moses Cordovero, and Moses Hay yim Luzzatto (Add. 
27,110 being his autograph). Some interesting 
additions to the section are supplied by the Cairo 
Genizah. 

VII.-IX. Ethics, Philosophy, and Poetry : These sec- 
tions are small; but specialists will no doubt find 
in them a number of interesting codices for collation. 
The most noteworthy manuscripts are: in ethics, the 
unique “Ge Hizzayon” of Abraham b. Jacob, and 
two copies of a Persian version in Hebrew characters 
of Abraham b. Hasdai, * Ben ha-Melek we-ha-Nazir ? 
(Balaam and Josaphat); in philosophy, four manu- 
scripts of early Karaite speculations, besides some 
important codices of well-known Rabbinite works; 
in poetry, a copy of Al-Harizi's * Tahkemoni,” dated 
1282 c.E., a unique volume of poems by Joseph b. 
Tanhum Yerushalmi, and Bible stories in Persian 
verse (Hebrew characters) by Mollah Shahin. 

X. Philology: This section contains fifty-three 
numbers. Noteworthy are a fine early copy of Abu 
al-Walid's " Kitab al-Usul? (which came from Ye- 
men), several good though fragmentary copies of 
Nathan b. Jehiel's “ Sefer ha-‘ Aruk,” two early copies 
of the “ Mahberet? of Menahem b. Saruk (1091 and 
1189 c.E.), and the * Mushtamil" of the early Karaite 
grammarian Abu al-Faraj Harun. 

XI.-XIII. Mathematics, Astronomy, and Medicine: 
These sections can, of course, be properly appre- 
ciated by specialists only. On account of the lan- 
guage in which it was written, Add. 7701 may be 
noted here, containing works on astronomy and the 
calendar in Persian (Hebrew characters), 

XIV. Miscellaneous MSS.: This section is full of 
interesting matter of various kinds. Special men- 
tion should, perhaps, be made of the controversial 
works (Jews and Christians, Rabbinites and Ka- 
raites). But the gem of the section is no doubt Add. 
11,039, containing a great variety of works written 
partly in the body of the page and partly on the 
margin. lt is accompanied by fine pictorial illu- 
minations of the French school of the thirteenth 
century (latter half). 

Of the charters it need only be said that they 
nearly all belong to the thirteenth century (some 
few being earlier), and that besides throwing some 
light on the cireumstances of the time immediately 
preceding the expulsion of the Jews from England 
in 1290, they give à good idea of Anglo-Hebrew 
caligraphy of the time. 

The latest noteworthy addition to the interesting 
and important Samaritan collection is a fine copy of 
the Samaritan liturgy, dated 1958 c.E. 

The Printed Books: The collection of He- 
brew printed books in the Museum now consists of 
about 15,000 volumes. Of these upward of 10,100 
are described in Zedner's * Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the British Museum," pub- 
lished in, 1867, and the greater part of the remainder 
are entered in S. Van Straalen's “Catalogue of 
Hebrew Booksin the British Museum Acquired Dur- 
ing the Years 1868-92.” 

The distribution of volumes among the more im- 
portant classes of books described in Zedner’s cata- 


logue isas follows: Bibles, 1,200 volumes: commen- 
taries on the Bible, 510; Talmud; 730; commentaries 
on the Talmud, 700; codes of law, 1,260; grammars 
and dictionaries, 450; poetry and criticism, 770. 

Of the 4,650 volumes described in Van Straalén'a 
catalogue the greater part was published within the 
last fifty years. This large contingent is rich in 
specimens of works in the Judwo-German ‘dialect, 
and in modern Hebrew belles-lettres, such as the 
publications of Mapu, Smolenskin, Gordon, and 
Lebensohn, and also Hebrew translations of works 
by Shakespeare, Milton, Schiller, Lessing, and other 
European writers. The numbers of volumes to be 
assigned to the classes mentioned above must, there- 
fore, necessarily be smaller in proportion than those 
given in connection with Zedner’s catalogue, 

The history of the acquisition of the printed 
books is naturally not so varied as that of the man- 


uscripts. In 1753, when the Museum 

Printed was first opened to the public, the 
Books, editio princeps of the Talmud was the 

Whence only Hebrew work in the collection, 
Acquired. forming part of the royal library pre- 


sented by King George IT. But Solo- 
mon da Costa, a Jewish merchant who had immi- 
grated from Holland, and whose name has already 
been mentioned above in the account of the manu-.- 
scripts, presented to the Museum in the same year a 
collection of no less than 180 volumes, containing 
some of the most valuable works of Rabbinic litera- 
ture. From the preface to Zedner's catalogue we 
further learn that ^during the succeeding eighty- 
nine years the Hebrew books increased to about 
600." But the great importance of the Hebrew 
library dates from the year 1848; for it was then 
enriched by the addition of 4,490 volumes purchased 
from the famous collection of H. J. Michael of Ham- 
burg. “This acquisition gave," to use the words of 
the preface of 1867 just mentioned, *an impetus to 
this branch of the library, which has been constantly 
maintained " eversince, *and has resulted in making 
the national collection of Hebrew books the largest 
in the world." 

The next notable addition to the library came 
from the collection of the late Joseph Almanzi, 
which had first passed into the hands of Asher of 
Berlin, and from which the trustees of the British 
Museum were able to select such works as were not 
already inthe Museum library. The books acquired 
since that time came to the Museum gradually 
through the ordinary medium of booksellers, among 
whom the late Fischel Hirsch of Berlin was one of 
the most frequently employed. 

The list of early printed books and other rare 
works in the collection: is a pretty large one. The 
following statement relates to the books described 
in’ Mr. Zedner's catalogue: i 

1. Of works of the fifteenth century, mentioned by De Rossi, 
there were then 65 in the Museum. 

2. Of works printed from 1500 to 1540, mentioned by De Rossi, 


there were 237. 

8. Of works printed from 1480 to 1540, not mentioned by De 
Rossi, 82. 

4. Of books of which no other copy, or only one or two copies, 
was known to exist, 88. , 


It has already been stated that the greater number 
of books described in Van Straalen’s catalogue were 
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printed in recent times. The proportion of early 
books must, therefore, be necessarily small. There 
are, however, to be noticed such works as Jacob b. 
Asher's code, printed at Mantua in 1476 (with MS. 
notes by G. B. de Rossi); the Pentateuch, printed 
at Bologna in 1482 (also with MS. notes by De 
Rossi); the Talmudical tractate Bezah, printed at 
Soncino in 1488; the Pentateuch, printed at Faro in 
1487; the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, printed at 
Lisbon in 1492. 

It may finally be mentioned that the trustees re- 
cently acquired a rather curious copy of the Tal- 
mudical tractate Ketubot which probably belongs to 
the sixteenth century, and appears to have been 
printed at Salonica. It is specially noteworthy that 
the foliation of this copy differs from the uniform 
arrangement adopted in the editions generally. 

The antiquitics contained in the Museum also in- 
clude many objects of Jewish interest, notably a 
fine series of ancient Jewish coins in the department 
of coins and medals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the printed books, Zedner, Cat. Hebrew 
Books British Museum, Preface, 1867: S. Van Straalen, Cat. 
Hebrew Books British Museum, Preface, 1901; forthe man- 
uscripts, G. Margoliouth, Descriptive List of the Hebrew 
and Samaritan MSS. Preserved at the British Museum, 
London, 1898; idem, Catalogue, Vol. i.; C. D. Ginsburg, Im- 
troduction to the Hebrew Bible, London, 1897. 


J. G. M. 


BRITTANY (French, Bretagne): Ancient 
province of France corresponding to the present de- 
partments of Finistère, Côtes-du-Nord, Morbihan, 
Tle et Vilaine, and Loire-Inférieure. The name 
occurs in Hebrew writings under various forms, 
such as T3 v2, MINYOVS, MYNDI. Little in- 
formation can be gathered concerning the epoch of 
the settlement of Jews in Brittany, where they were 
never numerous. The first official documents re- 
ferring to the Jews there date from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. These are two charters, 
one dated April, 1209, and the other March, 1285. 
In the first the Jews are indirectly mentioned as 
creditors of Guillaume de Mareil; the second is 
a receipt delivered to the prior of Donege dischar- 
ging him from all debts to the Jews Creisson and 
Bonastru of Guérande. 

There were Jews also at Clisson, Aucenis (where 
a street still exists called “Rue de la Juiverie "), 
Segré, and Nantes, the last-named place being, ac- 
cording to Michael Guimar, the center of the Jews of 
Brittany. There they possessed a large synagogue in 
the street above-mentioned, and their own tribunal, 
where disputes among themselves were adjusted 
according to the Mosaic law. The chief occupation 
of the Jews of Brittany was money-broking, and 
many interested parties eagerly sought a pretext to 
rid themselves of their creditors. This pretext soon 
presented itself in the new crusade preached by 
Gregory IX. in 1235. In order to win believers, 
Gregory granted the crusaders and the promoters of 
the crusade full indulgence, and forbade their cred- 
itors, both Jews and Christians, to take any interest 
from them. The crusaders of Brittany, however, 
not willing to pay even the principal, demanded the 
banishment of the Jews. They not only forbade 
them to claim what was due, but forced them to 
return the goods given in pledge; then, in order to 
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make sure of their complete riddance of these cred- 
itors, they massacred most of the Jews in 1286, soon 
after Easter. Three years later, at the request of 
the barons and. prelates, Duke Jean le Roux issued 
a decree enacting the following: (1) the banish- 
ment of the Jews from Brittany, and prohibition of 
their entering his lands or those of his subjects; (9) 
the abolition of all debts, of whatever nature, con- 
tracted with Jews; (3) the return to the debtors or . 
their heirs of both personal property and real estate 
given in pledge; (4) the interdiction of commitment 
for trial on the charge of having murdered a Jew; 
(5) the confirmation of this decree by the king of 
France. The duke engaged himself by an oath to 
observe the provisions of this decree during his life, 
and bound his successors to a similar fulfilment. 
Some years later, however, it seems that Jews 
again settled in Brittany, and were banished thence 
only in 1891, when Brittany became a definite French 
province. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, Jews, and especially Portuguese Maranos, 
sojourned there notwithstanding the decree of their 
banishment issued April 23, 1615, by Louis XIII. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Depping, Histoire des Juifs au Moyen Age, 
p. 200; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vii. 308; Brunswig, in Rev. 
Et. Juives, xiv. 80 et seq., xvii. 125 et seq., xix. 294 et seq.; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 126-123. 

G. I. Bn. 


BRIVIESCA (not Birviesca or Briviasca): The 
ancient Virovesca; city in Old Castile, not far from 
Burgos. A Jewish community dwelt there, which 
+n 1290 was taxed 11,700 maravedis. At the request 
of his sister, the Infanta Doña Berenguella, Don 
Ferdinand IIL of Castile presented to the convent 
San Maria la Real of Burgos, in perpetuity, the taxes 
of several Jews living in the quarter San Cecilia in 
Briviesca, including those of Abraham del Bao, 
Judah Mocaniz, and Moses, his son in-law, and 
others, and their descendants. In the internecine 
war between Don Pedro and Henry of Trastamare 
the Jews valorously defended the walls of the city, 
until they were attacked in the rear by the troops of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, and were either killed or taken 
prisoners. According to Samuel Zarza’s account 
notasingle one of the two hundred heads of families 
that had lived there remained alive; “their corpses 
became food for the birds of heaven and the beasts 
of the field.” In 1455 Don Mosse was living at 
Briviesca as farmer of taxes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Jud. 
en España, i. 185. iii. 132; Histoire de Bertrand du 
Gueselin, p. 101 Paris, 1666; Samuel Zarza, in Appendix to 
Shebet Jehudah, ed. Wiener, p. 131. 

G. M. K. 


BROCINER, JOSEF B.: President of the 
Union of Hebrew Congregations of Rumania; born 
in Jassy, Rumania, Oct., 1846. From 1864 to 1866 
he studied law at the university of his native city, 
and during that time cooperated with Dr. Landes- 
berg and others in founding the Unimea Israelita, 
a Jewish defensive publication society. In 1867 
Brociner settled at Galatz as a merchant. He joined 
(1868) the Galatz Lodge of the Masonic Order 
(Grand Orient de France), and as a Freemason was 
active in bringing about a modification of rituals, 
finally obtaining for himself the thirty-third degree. 
| Up to the present time (1902) he is the only Jew 
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among the eighty-four Freemasons of the Grand 
Orient who has attained this degree. 
In 1878 Brociner was chosen president of the 
local committee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
Together with Dr. Leopold Stern of Bucharest, 
he was delegated in 1876 to represent Rumania 
at the conference of the Alliance Isra@lite Univer- 
selle for the defense of Jews in the Orient, held 
under the chairmanship of Adolphe Crémieux at 
Paris. During the war of Russia and Rumania 
against Turkey in 1877, Brociner was secretary of 
the committee for maintaining ambulances on the 
battle-field; and in April and May, 1878, he accom- 
panied Dr. Adoiph Stern to Budapest, Vienna, and 
Berlin to obtain the cooperation of their coreli- 
gionists in championing the cause of the Rumanian 
Jews at the Berlin Congress. In June he was a 
member of the commission sent to Berlin to fur- 
nish the congress of the European powers with in- 
formation on the Rumanian question. In August, 
1878, with the late Benjamin F. Peixotto, Ameri- 
can consul-general at Lyons, he represented the 
Rumanian Jews at the second conference of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, held at Paris, 
Brociner accompanied his brother, Dr. Marco 
Brociner (another brother, Maurice, is secretary to 
King Charles of Rumania), to Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris (1879), in order to further the interests of the 
Rumanian Jews in these cities. At that time he ob- 
tained from Professor Bluntschli of Heidelberg the 
famous juristic brochure * L'Etat Roumain,” in fa- 
vor of the Rumanian. Israelites. He was president 
of the Jewish community of Galatz in 1874, 1878, 
1884, and 1893. In 1884 he was vice-president of the 
Galatz committee for establishing the colonies in 
Palestine which were afterward taken under the 
protection of Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris. 
The Union of Rumanian Jewish Congregations 
was due to Brociner's initiative, and in recognition 
of his services he was unanimously elected first presi- 
dent. Inaddition to many articles on the Jewish ques- 
tion, and various reports published by the B'nai B'rith 
Lodge, Brociner wrote a pamphlet entitled * Law of 
Moadim” (Days of Meeting), for the Independent 
Order of B'nai B’rith, which was well received. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Menorah Monthly, Oct., 1893 ; Bloch, Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift, March 21, 1902. 
s. i M. W. L. 
BRODA, ABRAHAM BEN SAUL: Bohec- 
mian Talmudist; born about 1640 at Bunzlau; died 
April 11, 1717, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Saul 
Broda sent his son to Cracow to pursue his Talmudic 
studies with Rabbi Isaac ben Ze’eb Harif of that 
city, in order to withdraw him from the evil influ- 
ences of Shabbethaism, at that time spreading 
throughout Bohemia, After receiving his rabbin- 
ical diploma, Broda returned to his native city, but 
was soon called as rabbi to Lichtenstadt, and thence 
to Raudnitz. Even then his reputation was so great 
that Shabbethai Bass asked for his approbation to a 
book that Bass had written. Hence, when the office 
of chief rabbi of Prague became vacant about 1698, 
it was offered to Broda, who accepted it, although 
it was probably not very remunerative in conse- 
quence of the great fire of 1689, which impoverished 
many members of the congregation. This office, 


from which he had doubtless expected much pleas- 

ure, involved him, on the contrary, in many difficul- 

ties; for when a difference arose between Broda and 

Zebi Ashkenazi in regard to a ritual question, al] 

the rabbis of Prague took sides against the former. 
It was probably this that induced Broda, wlio 

disliked quarrels, to seek another position. He wag 
called to Metz. The documents available are con- 
flicting as to the date of his entry into office; but the 
contract of the community of Metz with Broda, dated 

Oct, 30, 1708, has been discovered by Kaufmann, from 

which it is evident that Broda went to Metz in 1709, 

as Claimed by Carmoly, and not in 1708, as Cahen 

assumed. Here, asat Raudnitz and Prague, Broda’s 

chief activity consisted in founding and directing a 

yeshibah; it is said that he had an excellent method 

of initiating into the style of the Talmud those who 
had never before pursued such study. His stay 
at Metz was of short duration; for in 1713 he 
was called to Prankfort-on-the-Main, where, also, he 
founded a yeshibah. This had a large attendance, 
many of his pupils becoming eminent rabbis. 
Broda's collected works appeared after his death. 

They include; (1) “Hiddushe Geonim ” (Offenbach, 

1728), consisting of scholia to the treatises Baba 

Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, and Sanhedrin; (2) *Hid- 

dushe Halakot,” on Gittin, Wandsbeck, 1731; (3) 

“Shema‘ta Hadta,” on Ketubotand Gittin, Frankfort- 

on-the-Main, 1722; (4) “Eshel Abraham,” on Pesa- 

him, Hulin, Baba Batra, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

1747; (5) “Toledot Abraham,” on Kiddushin and 

Ketubot, Firth, 1764; (6) “Halikot ‘Olam,” the 

Jewish laws in the German language, Budapest. 
Aside from these works written by him, many of 

his explanations of different questions are found 

in the works of other scholars, asin Nathaniel Weil's 

“Korban Netanel.” Carlsruhe, 1755; and Zebi Ash- 

kenazi's “ Hakam Zebi,” et seq. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ab. Cahen, in Rev. Etudes Jwives, viii. 260; 
David Kaufmann, ib. xix. 120; idem, Die Memoiren der 
Gliickel von Hameln, p. 267, Frankfort, 1896; Bernhard 
Friedberg, Lunot Zikkaron, p. 21, Drohobiez, 1897; idem, 
Hashkafah Ab, Broda (Hebrew biography), ib. 1892, 

L. G. A. Pe. 
BRODA, ABRAHAM B. SHALOM: Rus- 

Sian rabbinical author; born in Wilna about the be- 

ginning of the nineteenth century; died there after 

1860. His father, R. Shalom b. Aaron, who was 

quite young at the time of his death (1805), was one 

of the leaders of the community (see R. Israel Ginz- 


burg's approbation to “Bet Wa'ad") R. Abra- 
ham is known as the author of two works: “Bet 


Wa‘ad,” a collection of regulations which refer to 
sitting down and standing up during various relig- 
ious exercises, with an appendix relating to weights 
and measures, Wilna, 1832; “Bayit ha-Gadol," a 
commentary on Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, which is pub- 
lished with the text, Wilna, 1838. At the end 
of the work the author states that he has also writ- 
ten a commentary on the Mekilta, but does not pos- 
sess the means to publish it. The commentary has 
no distinguishing feature except the numerous cor- 
rections made in the original text, which had been 
corrupted by various copyists and printers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 230: Zedner, 

Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 159; Wiener, Bibliotheca 

Friedlandiana, p. 163, St. Petersburg, 1895. 

L. G. P. Wr. 
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BRODA, BENJAMIN B. AARON: Lithua- 
nian Yabbi and Talmudist; died Sept. 1, 1818, at 
Grodno, He was the best-known Talmudist of the 
fve sons of Aaron Broda, an eminent Talmudist and 
rabbi of the old Polish community of Kalvarien. 
Owing to his wealth and family connections—he 
was a direct descendant of the famous Abraham b. 
Gaul BropA—Benjamin, in 1791, secured, appoint- 
ment to the rabbinate of Grodno, one of the oldest 
and most important communities of Lithuania, as 
euccessor of R. Eliezer b. Zebi, who had recently died. 
Although the letters of appointment had been 
sioned by the king Poniatowski himself, Broda’s 
nomination gave rise to a warm dispute in the com- 
munity; many members having favored the ap- 
pointment of R. Tanhum, son of the late Rabbi 
Eliezer, who had officiated as “rosh bet-din” (head 
of the court) even during his father’s lifetime. The 
quarrel, which lasted untilalmost the end of Broda’s 
incumbency, was so bitter that at his death it was 
decided, in order to avoid a recurrence of similar 
quarrels, to leave the office of the chief rabbi forever 
vacant. Among Broda’s sons, Hayyim Broda 
may be mentioned, the author of the work ^ Torah 
Or we-Derek ha-Hay yim” (Grodno, 1828), a detailed 
commentary to the sixty chapters of Caro’s “ Yoreh 
De‘ah.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gibborim, pp. 55, 78. 

BRODSEI: A family which has produced many 
rabbis and notable men in the last three hundred 
years. It isa branch of the SCHOR family. Meir 
Schor of Brody, Galicia, married and settled in 
Zlatopol, government of Kiev, Russia, where he as- 
sumed the name “Brodski” (from Brody). His 
father, Alexander Hayyim Schor, was a son of 
Deborah Babad, daughter of R. Alexander Schor, 
author of “Simla Hadashah,” who lived in Zolkiev 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Meir 
had five sons, all of whom became very wealthy ; 
and the Brodskis are now considered the richest 
Jewish family in Russia. Israel (b. 1929; d. 1889), 
who surpassed his brothers in wealth and philan- 
thropy, settled in Kiev, where his sons, Lazar and 
Leon, who are practically at the head of the sugar 
industry in Russia, now reside. They own 22 sugar 
factories, including 8 refineries. They are both coun- 
cilors of commerce, and have been decorated by the 
Russian government and by the French government 
with the order of the Legion of Honor. 

The best known of the other sons of Meir was 
Abraham, who was born in 1816 and settled in 
Odessa in 1858. He, too, was prominently identi- 
fied with the sugar industry and other large enter- 
prises, and was for many years the most influential 
member of the city council of Odessa, occupying for 
a long time the position of vice-mayor. He, like 
his brother Israel, distributed large sums for various 
charitable and educational purposes, and founded 
important benevolent institutions in Odessa and in 
Zlotopol, where he died Oct. 28, 1884. His son 
Samuel (b. 1846; d. Dec. 28, 1896) married a daugh- 


ter of the journalist and author Ossip (Joseph) 


Rabinovitch. He was also a member of the Odessa 
city council (by appointment, for no Jew can be 
elected to that position). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. D. Friedberg, Toledot Mishpahat Schor, 
pp. 19-20, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901; Ahiasaf, 5658; Ozar 
ha-Sifrut, v. 327-328; Ha-Asif, ii. 78, 155; Ha-Meliz, xiv.. 
No. 9, xx. No. 81; Efrati, Dor we-Dorshaw, p. 45, Wilna.. 
1889; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1878, p. 9971 Jewish Messenger, 
March 14, 1902. A genealogy of the family is presented by: 
Wolf Kratuschinsky in his 'Ateret. Tiferet Israel, Vienna, 
1883; but it deals only with Israel, not even mentioning the: 
other brothers. The work is imperfectly done. 

H. R. P. Wr. 

BRODSKY, ADOLPH: Russian violinist; born 
in Taganrog March 21, 1851. At the age of nine 
he played in a concert at Odessa, attracting much 
attention. He received his musical education from 

Professor Helmesberger in Vienna, where he played 

in his teacher's quartets and in the Vienna court 

orchestra. After a concert tour in Russia he was. 
appointed (1875) professor at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory of Music. In 1879 he directed the symphony 
concerts in Kiev: and since 1882 has been professor 
at the Conservatory of Leipsic. The quartet com- 
posed of Brodsky, Hans Becker, Novacek, and 

Julius Klengel has a wide reputation, In 1891 

Brodsky went to the United States, where he toured 

for three seasons. Returning to Germany, he ac- 

cepted the position of head teacher at the Manchester 

Royal College of Music and leader of the Hallé con- 

certs. After Sir Charles Hallé's death in 1895, 

Brodsky was appointed his successor as princi- 

pal of that college. The quartet arranged by 

him, and comprising himself, Rawson Briggs, S. 

Speelman, and Carl Fuchs, has become well known 

in England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheskt Slovar, vol. iY., 8.U., St. 
Petersburg, 1895; Ehrlich-Legge, Celebrated Violinists, S.V., 
London, 1897. 

H. R. 


BRODY. See GALICIA. 


BRODY, HEINRICH: Austrian rabbi; born 
May 21, 1868, at Ungvar, Hungary; descendant of 
Abraham Broda. Educated in the public schools 
of hig native town, and at the rabbinical colleges 
of Tolesva and Presburg, Hungary, Brody also 
studied at the Hildesheimer Theological Seminary 
and at the University of Berlin, being an enthu- 
siastic scholar of the Hebrew language and lit. 
erature. 

He was for some time sécretary of the literary 
society Mekize Nirdamim. and in 1896 founded 
the “Zeitschrift für Hebriische Bibliographie," of 
which he is coeditor with A. Freiman. 

Brody is now (1902) rabbi of the congregation of 
Nachod, Bohemia. He has taken great interest in 
the Zionist movement. 

Brody is author or editor of the following works: 
“mindy pnd, Hebriiische Prosodie von Imm. Fran- 
ces, mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen," Cracow, 
1892; * anon ‘p>. Haschlamah zum Talm. Tractat 
Berachot,von R. Meschullam b. Mose, " Berlin, 1898; 
* TYUNUSNT snow ^, Beiträge zu Salomo da-Piera's 
Leben und Wirken," Berlin, 1898; Hep e mn 
»oNp. David Cassel's Biographie," Cracow, 1893; 
* Sytoth '325 maj, Ein Dialog von Imm. Frances," 
Cracow, 1893; * Offener Brief an Herrn Prof. M. 
Hartmann," Berlin, 1894; “DNDD DD. Literar- 
histor. Mitteilungen," No. 1, Cracow, 1894; *Stu- 
dien zu den Dichtungen Yehuda ha-Levi's," Yet 
“Ueber die Metra der Versgedichte,” Berlin, 1895; 
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"y3 o3 ei nmm awry, Zehn Gedichte aus dem 
Diwün Moses ibn Esra,” Leipsic, 1896; “ NDT, Der 
Diwan des Yehuda ha-Levi," vols. i. and ii. 1, 1894- 
1901; ^mtnw,Weltliche Gedichte des Abu’ 
Ajjub: Soleiman b. Yahja (Solomon) ibn Gabirol,” 
No. 1-2, Berlin, 1897-98; “ wap NIDO, Arnold B. 
Ehrlichs, Mikra ki-Peschuto Kritisch Beleuchtet,” 
Cracow, 1902; * Mikra Kodesch,” 1902. 

He has also published, under the assumed name of 
Dr. H. Salomonsohn, * Widerspricht der Zionismus 
Unserer Religion?" 1898, and is a contributor to 
"* Ha-Maggid," *Israelitische Monatsschrift,” * Ma- 
gazin für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” * Mo- 
natsschrift für Geschichte und Literatur des Juden- 
thums,” “Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,” 
“Evkonyv,” “Ha-Eshkol,” “Ha-Shiloah,” etc. 

S. Bs IL 


BRÓDY, SÁNDOR: Hungarian author and 
journalist; born at Erlau in 1868. After attend- 
ing the schools of that city he devoted himself en- 
tirely to literature. From 1888 to 1890 he was editor 
of the * Erdélyi Hiradó," published at Klausenburg, 
and was also connected with the “Erdélyi Képes 
Ujság " and the political daily “Magyarsig.” Since 
1890 he has been a member of the * Magyar Hirlap," 
and since 1882 a prolific contributor of articles, 


feuilletons, stories, and novels to the leading literary 
publications of Hungary. In his works he depicts 
the dark side of life, and is a disciple of the modern 
French realistic school. 

The following are his principal works: * Regény- 
tárgyak," tales, 1899; * A Kétlelkü Asszony," novel, 
1893; "Az Egri Diákok,” 1894; “Nyomor,” stories, 
1884; “ Faust Orvos,” novel, 1888-90; “Don Quixote 
Kisasszony,” novel, 1888; * Emberek,” stories, 1888; 
"Sziuészvér," stories, 1891; “Hófehérke,” novel, 
1894; “Apró Regények,” 1895; “Két Szöke Asz- 
szny,” novel, 1895; “Ejszaka,” stories, 1895; “ Rej- 
telmek,” stories, 1895; “Az Asszonyi Szépség,” 
1897; “Tündér Ilona,” novel, 1898; “Az Ezüst 
Kecske,” de luxe edition, 1898; “Egy Férfi Val- 
lomásai," 1899; “Fehér Könyv,” 1900-01. Bródy 
justly enjoysa wide popularity. Al his works have 
been translated into German, and many of his shorter 
productions have also appeared in French, English, 
Danish, Croatian, Rumanian, and Servian news- 
papers and other periodicals. His contributions to 
the “Magyar Hirlap” are mostly of a political or 
critical nature. In 1901 he essayed the drama in his 
preparation of a play founded upon his novel * Hó- 
fehérke”; this has been frequently performed with 
marked success at the National Theater at Budapest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyey Magyar Irók Tára; Pallas Lexi- 

con. 


S. M. W. 


BRÓDY, SIGMUND: Hungarian journalist, 
and member of the Upper House of the Hungarian 
Parliament; born Nov. 15, 1840. at Miskolcz. He 
attended the gymnasium at Budapest, and late 
studied law at the university. He began his jour- 
nalistic activity early in life, and in 1859 published 
his first leader. As early as 1860 he occupied the 
post of editor of the “Pesti Hélgydivatlap,” and in 
conjunction with Károly Grosz founded the German 
periodical * Pannonia," whose purpose was the pub- 


lication of Hungarian literature in the form of crit- 
ical studies and translations. In 1859-60 he wrote 
some poems, as well as a number of hymns for the 
Jewish congregation which are still in use. As col- 
laborator on the “Magyar Sajtó,” he became very 
widely known as a journalist of the first rank. 

After the compromise with Austria (1867), Bródy 
was associated with Sigmund Kemény as editorial 
writer on the * Pesti Napló”; and this was the most 
brilliant period of his career as publicist, his sound 
logic and comprehensive views being especially 
noticeable. In 1872 he became secretary at the Min- 
istry of the Interior, but voluntarily resigned this 
position; a year later he purchased the “Neues 
Pester Journal," which paper under his management 
attained an unprecedented circulation throughout 
the country. 

Bródy is also a distinguished philanthropist, and 
on the anniversary of his fiftieth birthday he donated 
100,000 gulden to journalistic institutions. Further 
donations to the amount of 250,000 gulden were 
made in memory of his wife. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed a life-member of the Hungarian Upper 
House. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyey Magyar Irdk Tára; Pallas Lexi- 


econ, S.V. 
B. AM. YY. 


BROGLIE, VICTOR-CLAUDE, PRINCE 
DE: French statesman; opponent of Jewish eman- 
cipation; born at Paris, 1757; beheaded in 1794 for 
intriguing against the French Revolution. He 
wrote “Opinion sur l'Admission des Juifs à l'Etat 
Civil" (Paris, 1791), in which he argues against the 
admission of the Jewsinto French citizenship simply 
because the reformed Jewish oath is sufficient proof 
of the complete renunciation of the rights of citizen- 
ship. De Broglie found a vigorous and bitter oppo- 
nent in the representative Prugnan, who signally 
defeated his exclusion bill (Sept. 27, 1791). 

Prugnan's chief argument against his opponent 
was that the civil laws of the Jews were identified 
with their religious laws, and, consequently, that 
their reformed oath had absolutely nothing to do 
with the conditions nécessary for French citizenship, 
which were fixed by the constitution, After De. 
Broglie’s death a legend circulated among the Jews 
of Avignon, Dijon, and Carpentras to the effect that 
De Broglie had been beheaded soon after having is- 
sued his book against the Jews, and that, in the last 
moments of agony, he had asked forgiveness for his 
anti-Jewish sentiments. There is no historical basis 
for this legend, which the present writer heard for 
the first time in 1881 from Lazare Isidor, the 
grand rabbi of France, and from Michel Erlanger. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Drumont, La France Juive, ii, Index: Uni- 

vers Israélite, Jan., 1882. 

G. G. SE. 

BROKER: One who acts as middleman between 
seller and buyer, or makes it his business to bring 
buyer and seller together; also one who acts as 
agent for hire. The Neo. Hebrew word for broker is 
“sirsur.” Itoccurs with the former and more proper 
meaning in the Mishnah (B. B. v. 8, very briefly 
commented onin the Babylonian Gemara 87a), where 
the case is put of a package of oil or wine breaking 
while being measured, and “if a broker stands be- 
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tween the parties the loss falls on him,” by reason 
of the doubt whether title to the goods has passed 
from the seller to the buyer. In the codes the word 
is defined in the latter sense—that of one who 
acts as agent for hire; and illustrations are given 
as well of purchasing agents as of men employed 
to sell. This occupation of a paid agent was rather 
infrequent, in Palestine and Babylonia, in the time 
when the Mishnah and Gemara were evolved, as 
the nation was still mainly engaged in farming and 
grazing; hence the references to the Talmud made 
by the codes on this subject are rather far-fetched. 

The broker (says Maimonides in Hilkot Sheluhin 
ii. 6) is a paid agent; hence, if he deviates from the 
intent of the owner, he must make good the loss 
caused. Thus, if A gives an article to B, the broker, 
and says, “Sell this for me for not less than a hun- 
dred zuz,” and B sells it for fifty, he must make up 
the other fifty from his own pocket; but if he sells 
it for two hundred, the whole belongs to A (see also 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 185, 1 et seg.). 
According to R. Moses Isserles (gloss to ¢%.), a mere 
present sent to a buying or a selling agent turns him 
into a broker. 

When a dispute arises about the instructions, there 


being no witnesses, and the broker insisting that he 
was permitted to sell at the price which he realized, he 


may clear himself by his oath. On the question when 
the “oath of the Torah” or when the rabbinic oath 
is required see Decisory OATH. 

The broker can not sell to himself, thus gaining 
the ownership of the article entrusted to him; but 
when he is limited to a price at which he may sell, 
and he pays that price to the principal, who accepts 
it, the latter can not afterward object to the broker’s 
keeping the article. If the owner offers to the broker 
the surplus overa named price as the reward for his 
trouble, the mere silence of the broker is deemed 
an acceptance of these terms; and he may upon a 
sale retain such surplus accordingly (25. 125, 5). 

When an article entrusted to a broker is lost or 
stolen from him, even on the way, being a hired 
keeper (see BAILMENTS), he is bound to make it good. 
Should he lose a precious stone out of a ring or 
other jewel, he should swear that he has it not in 
his possession, and what it is worth, and make good 
its value (db. 8. Where a broker is entrusted with 
goods for the purpose of pawning them, and he 
claims not to know to whom he has pawned them, 
this is an act of faithlessness, and he is answerable 
at once. If he has pawned the goods as directed 
and discloses the pawnee, and the latter denies hav- 
ing received them, the broker, in the opinion of 
Joseph Caro (Z.e., the text of the Hoshen Mishpat, 
ib. 9), goes free; but other authorities (dating back 
to Alfasi) hold him liable, as it was his duty to have 
proof by witnesses or otherwise to the act of pawn- 
ing (see “Beer ha-Golah," ad loc.) If the broker 
gives an article to a purchaser on trial, and it is not 
returned, or if he sells it on credit and can not collect 
the price, he must answer to the owner, unless he has 
acted as he did with the latter's assent (čb. 10). 

It may be noticed that R. Moses Isserles, in his 
note on Hoshen Mishpat, /.e., mentions the “ shad- 
kan" or match-maker as a lawful species of broker, 
and refers to the customs of different countries, in 


some of which the fee is due as soon as the terms as 
to dowry, etc., are made (see BETROTHAL), while in 
othersit becomes due only upon the marriage. The 
absence of older authorities indicates that the trade 
of the Jewish match-maker is comparatively modern. 

The rights of third parties growing out of the acts 
of a broker or paid agent are the same as if he were 
acting without compensation. These are defined 
under AGENCY. 

The word “safsar” or *safsira " also occurs (B. M. 
42b, 51a, 63b): once in the sense of a purchasing 
agent, and once in that of a commission merchant. 

J. SR. L. N. D. 


BROKERS, JEW: A term used to indicate the 
Jewish merchants who had the right of trading at 
the Royal Exchange, London. "The word * brokers ? 
was first applied to traders, merchants, and middle- 
men in the time of Edward III. ; but it was not until 
the resettlement of the Jews in England (1656) that 
the term was used in connection with the Jews resi- 
dent in London and doing business there. Much 
opposition to the Jews was then manifested, espe- 
cially concerning the privilege of trading as bro- 
kers; but the important position occupied by them 
through their manifold connections in the East and 


YY est Indies, made them too powerful to be ignored- 


At that time wholesale trade was carried on 
mainly through the Royal Exchange, from which 
Jews were excluded. This proved so troublesome 
to the traders that in 1657 Solomon Dormido, a 
nephew of Manasseh ben Israel, applied for mem- 

bership in the Exchange. His appli- 
Jews cation. was favorably considered by 

Admitted the court of aldermen, who purposely 

to Royal refrained from asking questions and 
Exchange. from forcing him to take the oath, be- 

cause of its doctrinal character. "There 
were in England at this time a number of influential 
Jews, trading as brokers under assumed names. 
Don Anfonio Fernandez CarvagaL, or Antonio 
Fernandez, was for some years a contractor for corn 
for the English government. In 1650 he and Don 
Rodrigues sued a Captain Peters in the Admiralty 
Court for a shipment of goods that had not been 
delivered; and in the same year, under the name 
“Don Antonio Fernandez Carvagall,” he petitioned 
the Admiralty committee to consider his claim for 
the seizure of certain shipments to Francisco Botelio 
Chacone and Botelio Silveria in Portugal, which, 
because of the unrest in the country, had been 
ordered shipped to Holland instead. All the names 
mentioned in these suits were those of founders of 
the Bevis Marks congregation. 

The first documentary mention of Jew brokers, 
so far asis known, is in the Rawlinsonian manuscripts 

of the Bodleian Library, and occurs in 


First Jew arough slip similar to that used at the 
Brokers. present day by the brokers and under- 


writers at Lloyd's. Particulars are 
given of the risk accepted on the cargo of * Augus- 
tin Coronell, the Littell Jue, in the Yonge Tobias, 
the 6th June, 1655, from London to Lixbo," the pre- 
mium being 24 per cent, and the policy being un- 
derwritten in “Thridnedel Stret” (Threadneedle 
Street). Another risk was effected upon the cargoes 


Brokers 
Brotherly Love 


of the “Dominego Vass and de breto, the 9th May, 
1655, from London to Barbadoes in the Jno. Cli. at 
34.” Coronel and De Brito (whose names are incor- 
rectly spelled in the premium slip) were also Jews. 
Probably the first judicial mention of a Jew acting 
as a bill-broker at the period of the Commonwealth 
isin the year 1656, when Lady Hall gave evidence 
before the commissioners of the protectorate respect- 
ing a sum of £4,000 lent to Charles Stewart on a 
bill of exchange. According to the Thurlow state 
papers, Lady Hall declared “that there is a Jew 
named Da Costa, a great merchant in London, who 
hath, and is presently to receive, the sum of £4,000 
for the use of Charles Stewart,” which sum was to 
be returned to Da Costa by Mr. Leger of New- 
castle. 

The admission of Solomon Dormido to membership 
in the Royal Exchange, as mentioned above, led to 
a suspension of the law excluding Jews; and soon 

they entered in such numbers that 

‘Jews’ a special space, known as the Jews 
Walk" in WatLk, was allotted to them. As the 

the Royal law had been abrogated for the Jews, 
Exchange. a similar suspension as regards the 

taking of the oath had to be generally 
adopted; and in consequence the Exchange was 
soon overrun with doubtful characters. Abuses 
grew so rapidly that publie clamor resulted in a re- 
organization of the Exchange and its laws in 1697. 
The "Post Boy” of April 27 of that year records 
that “the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen have been 
busy this week in receiving petitions from a great 
number of persons, who put in to be Exchange 
brokers: they are to be 100 in number, 80 of whom 
are to be Englishmen and the rest foreigners and 
Jews, each of whom is to carry a medal in his pocket 
with his name on it, the King's efligy on one side 
and the city arms on the other, and they are to show 
it on the making of any bargains." 

According to the archives contained in the Guild- 
hall Library, London, the number of Jew brokers or 
alien brokers was limited to twelve, the election 
being the prerogative of the lord mayor and the 
court of aldermen. An entrance-fee of forty shil- 
lings was charged, with an annual pay ment of a simi- 
lar amount. In addition, the broker had to give 
surety in two bonds of £500 each, as 


The a guaranty of the faithful perform- 
Brokers! ance of his duties. When these con- 
Medals.  ditions had been complied with, the 


applicant received his medal, which, 

in the case of a Jew broker, was transferable. The 
purchase of brokers' medals caused much competi- 
tion, the usual purchase price ranging from £1,000 
to £1,500. In the event of a Jew broker dying be- 
fore a transfer could be made, the privileges accruing 
from the sale became perquisites of the lord mayor. 
The last recorded sale of a broker's medal took place 
in 1826, when Joseph Barrow Montefiore paid 1,500 
guineas to Sir William Maguay, the then lord mayor, 
for a medal which had lapsed through the death 
of its owner. In 1828 the corporation removed the 
limit on the number of Jews admitted to the Ex- 
change, and abolished the purchase of the medal and 
the heavy entrance fee. Under an old charter of 
Edward III. English brokers were forced to be free- 
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men, but it was not until 1832 that the freedom of 
the city was extended to the Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Young Israel, i. 


J. A. H. V. 
BROMBERG. See Posen. 


BROOCH or BUCKLE: A term which occurs 
in I. Macc. x. 89, xi. 08, xiv. 44, as the translation of 
the Greek wép7y; Latin, fibula. This was a ring 
made of metal (often gold) and set with precious 
stones, through which passed a pin. It was used, 
in the manner of the modern safety-pin, to fasten 
the overgarment to the shoulder. By the Romans 
brooches were often given as presents; and in the 
army they were bestowed as marks of distinction or 
rewards for meritorious service, like modern orders 
and decorations. When of gold. they resembled the 
epaulets now worn by the higher military ofticers. 
From the passages quoted above it is evident that in 
the East kings or high dignitaries (priests) were ex- 
clusively the recipients; something of the ancient. 
TABOO apparently surviving in this restricted use. 
In Ex. xxxv. 22, R. V., “brooch” is the rendering 
of the Hebrew mn, which, however, was a nose-ring 
(see BRIDLE; compare II Kings xix. 38). 

E. G. H. 

"BROOKLYN. See NEW York. 

BROTHER: Son of the same father and mother 
(or of either), but principally son of the same father 
and mother (see Gen. xlii. 8, 4,5, 18; xliv. 11, 28, 29; 
II Sam. xiii. 4 et seg. ; Judges ix. 8). The brother 
was expected to give his consent to his sister’s mar- 
riage (Gen. xxiv. 50-55, xxxiv. 11 e£ seg.) The 
Mosaic law declares the marriage of brother and sis- 
ter, whether the latter be the daughter of the same 
father or of the same mother, to be incestuous (Lev. 
xviii. 9, xx. 17); whereas in the patriarchal time, and 
even later, it was not considered unlawful to marry 
the daughter of the same father (Gen. xx. 12; II 
Sam. xiii. 18). To marry the brother's wife was 
incest (Lev. xviii. 16, xx. 21); but if a brother died 
childless, then the surviving brother was enjoined 
to marry the widow, and the first-born son of this 
marriage bore the dead brother’s name and was his. 
legal heir. In case of the refusal of the brother-in- 
law to marry her, the widow was required to sum- 
mon him before the city elders and loose his shoe 
from off his foot, saying: “So shall be done unto 
that man that will not build up his brother’s house” 
(Deut. xxv. 5-9; see HauizAm-and LEVIRATE). 

The nearest relative occasionally took the place of 
the brother (Ruth iv. 18; v. 8, 4). The brother was 
the first, as GOEL, to redeem the property sold by an 
impoverished man, and to avenge the murder of 
a brother (Lev. xxv. 48; Ps. xlix.) It is probably 
due to this primitive idea of kinship that the name 
“brother” came to have the following significations: 

(v) A kinsman. Thus, Lot, the nephew of Abra- 
ham, and Jacob, the nephew of Laban, are cach called 
“brother” (Gen. xiii. 8, xiv. 14, xxxix. 15). Fur- 
thermore, inasmuch as the whole tribe formed in this 
sense one family, the name “brother” became also 
the designation for 

(b) A tribesman (Lev. xxi. 10; Deut. xviii. 7; II | 
Sam. xix. 13 [12]) or one belonging to the same 
nation (Ex. ii. 11, iv. 18; Num. xxxii. 6; Deut. 
x. 9, xvii. 20, xxiii. 19, xxiv. 7; Jer. xxxiv. 14). 
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(e) Kindred tribesmen, who are also called “ broth- 
ers” (Num. xx. 14; Deut. ii. 4, 8; xxiii. 7; Amos 
i. 11). ; 

(d) Friends by concluding a covenant become 
actual brothers (II Sam. i. 26; Amos i. 9—“ berit 
ahim " [covenant of brothers]; compare “ahavah” 
[brotherhood], Zech. xi. 14); although, according to 
Prov. xviii, 24, “there is a friend that sticketh closer 
than à brother." 

() The name “brother ” has a higher meaning, 
end implies brotherly sentiment, in such verses as: 
“Open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor” (Deut. xv. 11); “Lest by exceeding the num- 
ber of stripes thy brother should be vilified unto 
thee” (Deut. xxv. 8, Hebr.); “Fear thy God that 
thy brother may live with thee” (Lev. xxv. 36). 
Indeed, proverbial wisdom states as an experience 
of life among the Jewish people that “a brother is 
porn for adversity ” (Prov. xvii. 17); that is to say, 
mere sight of distress rouses brotherly compassion. 

(f) Finally, the word “ brother ” means a fellow- 
man as son of the same God and Father: “At the 
hand of every man’s brother will I require life á 
(Gen, ix. 5). “Have we not all one father? hath 
not one God created us? Why do we deal treacher- 
ously every man against his brother ” (Mal. ii. 10). 
“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart” 
(Lev. xix. 17). The fecling of brotherly union which 
gave rise to Ps. exxxiii., “How good and how pleas- 
ant it ig for brethren to dwell together in unity,” 
prompted also the prayer recited in the Temple every 
morning: “May He who dwelleth in this house 
plant brotherliness and love, peace and friendship, 
amongst you” (Yer. Ber. i. 3e; compare iv. Yd, a 
similar prayer by R. Johanan), “Years of plenty 
and prosperity make of the creatures brothers to 
each other? (Gen. R. Ixxxix.; Midrashic explana- 
tion of 3nN, Gen. xli. 2). In a far higher sense 
Abraham by his piety and philanthropy "made 
brothers? of the whole world (Gen. R. xxxix.; see 
BROTHERLY LOYE). 

(g) “Brother” is also used in the sense of “friend ” 
as a form of politeness (Gen. xix. 7), and (4) fgura- 
tively in the sense of “companion”: “He that is 
slothful in his work is brother to him that is a great 
waster” (Prov. xviii. 9); “I ama brother to dragons, 
a companion to owls” (Job xxx. 29). 

E. C. K. 


BROTHERHOODS. See FRATERNITIES. 


BROTHER-IN-LAW. See LEVIRATE. 


BROTHERLY LOVE: The love for one’s fel- 
low-man asa brother. The expression is taken from 
the Greek word @:2.adeA¢gia (* love of brothers ”), which 
trait distinguished the early Christian communities. 
Rom. xii. 10; I Thess. iv. 9; John xiii. 85; I John 
ii. 9, iii. 19, iv. 7, v. 1; and I Peter iii. 8, v. 9 ex- 
press the idea of Christian fellowship and fraternity. 
It originated among the Essene brotherhoods, who 
practised brotherly love as a special virtue (Jose- 
phus, “B. J.” ii. 8, $2; Philo, “ Quod Omnis Liber 
Probus,” $ 12). Brotherly love is commanded as a 
universal principle in Lev. xix. 18: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself," the preceding verse 
containing the words: “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thine heart." This commandment of 


Brotherly Love 


mM QS P E M D 


love, with the preceding sentence, “Thou shalt not 


avenge nor bear any grudge against the children of 


thy people," may originally have referred, and has 
by some scholars (Stade, * Gesch. des Volkes Israel," 

i. 5102) been exclusively referred, to 
A Biblical the Israelitish neighbor; but in verse 
Command. 84 of the same chapter it is extended 

to *the stranger that dwelleth with 
you... and thou shalt love him as thyself.” In 
Job xxxi. 18-15 it is declared unjust to wrong the 
servant in his cause: “Did not he that made me in 
the womb make him? and did not one fashion us in 
the womb?” 


The principle of brotherly love, including all men, ` 


is plainly stated in the Book of Wisdom i. 6, vii. 28, 
xii. 19: * Wisdom is man-loving ” (6:2áv6poxov) ; * the 
righteous must be man-loving." The Testaments of 
the Patriarchs (Issachar v., vii.) teach the love of 
God and love of all men “as [His?] children." Com- 
menting upon the command to love the neighbor 
(Lev. l.e.) is a discussion recorded (Sifra, Kedoshim, 
iv.; compare Gen. R. xxiv. 5) between Akiba, who 
declared this verse in Leviticus to contain the great 
principle of the Law (* Kelal gadol ba-Torah ”), and 
Ben Azzai, who pointed to Gen. v. 1 (“This is the 


book of the generations of Adam; in the day that 


God created man, in the likeness of God made he 
him”), as the verse expressing the leading principle 
of the Law, obviously because the first verse gives 
to the term “neighbor” its unmistakable meaning 
as including all men as being sons of Adam, made 
in the image of God. Tanhuma, in Gen. R. le., ex- 
plains it thus: “If thou despisest any man, thou 
despisest God who made man in His image.” 

Hillel also took the Biblical command in this uni- 
versal spirit when he responded to the heathen who 
requested him to tell the Law while standing before 
him on one foot: “What is hateful to thee, thou 
shalt not do unto thy neighbor. This is the whole 
of the Law, the rest is only commentary ” (Shab. 
31a). The negative form was the accepted Targum 

interpretation of Lev. xix. 18, known 

The alike to the author of Tobit iv. 15 and 
Golden to Philo, in the fragment preserved by 
Rule. Eusebius, “Preparatio Evangelica,” 
viii. 7 (Bernays’ “Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen,” 1885, i. 274 et seg.); to the Didache, 1. 
1: Didascalia or Apostolic Constitutions, i. 1, ili. 15; 
Clementine Homilies, ii. 6; and other ancient patristic 
writings (Resch, * Agrapha,” pp. 95, 185, 2% 2). That 
this so-called golden rule, given also in James ii. 8, 
was recognized by the Jews in the time of Jesus, 
may be learned from Mark xii. 28-94; Luke x. 20- 
98: Matt. vii. 12, xix. 19, xxii. 34-40; Rom. xiii 
9: and Gal. v. 14. where the Pharisaic scribe asks 
Jesus in the same words that were used by Akiba, 
“What isthe great commandment of the Law?” and 
the answer given by Jesus declares the first and 
great commandment to be the love of God, and the 
second the love of “thy neighbor as thyself.” To 
include all men, Hillel used the term * beriot " 
(creatures [compare sario]; Mark xvi.15; Rom. viii. 
19) when inculeating the teaching of love: * Love 
the fellow-creatures? (Aboti. 12). Hatred of fellow- 
creatures (*sinat ha-beriyot”) is similarly declared 
by R. Joshua b. Hananiah to be one of the three 


Brotherly Love. 
Broydé, Isaac 
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things that drive man out of the world (Abot ii. 11; 
compare I John iii. 15). 


That brotherly love as a universal principle of 
humanity has been taught by the Jewish rabbis of 


old, is disputed by Christian theologians, who refer 
to the saying attributed to Jesus in Matt. v. 48: 
" Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy, but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies,” ete. This statement, however, 
lacks all foundation in Jewish literature (see Griitz, 
"Gesch, der Juden," iii, 312, note) Gtidemann 

thinks that Jesus' words had a special 
Hate Thy political meaning, and that they refer 

Enemy, toa view expressed by the zealots who 

Un-Jewish. wanted to exclude dissenters from the 

command of love by such teaching as 
is found in Abot R. N. xvi. ed. Schechter, p. 64: 
“Thou shalt not say, I love the sages but hate the 
disciples, or I love the students of the Law but hate 
the ‘am ha-arez [ignoramuses]; thou shalt love all, but 
hate the heretics |“ minim” ], the apostates, and the 
informers. So does the command, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ refer only to those that act 
as one of thy people; but if they act not accord- 
ingly, thou needst not love them.” Against this 
exclusive principle, Jesus asserted the principle of 
brotherly love as applied by the liberal school of 
Hillel to all men. Indeed, the Talmud insists, with 
reference to Ley. xix. 18, that even the criminal at 
the time of execution should be treated with ten- 
der love (Sanh. 45a). As Schechter in “J. Q. R.” 
X. 11, shows, the expression “ Ye have heard , , .” is 
an inexact translation of the rabbinical formula 
"JN pow, which is only a formal logical interro- 
gation introducing the opposite view as the only 
correct one: “Ye might deduce from this verse 
that thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy, but I say to you the only correct interpre- 
tation is, Love all men, even thine enemies.” 

The story of the good Samaritan, in the Pauline 
Gospel of Luke x. 25-37, related to illustrate the 
meaning of the word “neighbor,” possesses a fea- 
ture which puzzles the student of rabbinical lore. 
The kind Samaritan who comes to the rescue of the 
men that had fallenamong the robbers, is contrasted 
with the unkind priest and Levite; whereas the third 
class of Jews—i.e., the ordinary Israelites who, as a 

rule, follow the Cohen and the Levite— 

The Good are omitted; and therefore suspicion 

Samaritan. is aroused regarding theoriginal form 

ofthestory. If*Samaritan" has been 

substituted by the anti-Judean gospel-writer for the 

original “Israelite,” no reflection was intended by 

Jesus upon Jewish teaching concerning the meaning 

of neighbor; and the lesson implied is that he who 
is in need must be the object of our love. 

The term “neighbor” has at all times been thus 
understood by Jewish teachers. In Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. xv. it is said: * Blessed bethe Lord who 
is impartial toward all. He says: ‘Thou shalt not 
defraud thy neighbor. Thy neighbor is like thy 
brother, and thy brother is like thy neighbor.'" 
Likewise in xxviii.: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God?; that is, thou shalt make the name of God 
beloved to the creatures by a righteous conduct 
toward Gentiles as well as Jews (compare Sifre, 


Deut. 32). Aaron b. Abraham ibn Hayyim of the 
sixteenth century, in his commentary to Sifre, Le; 
Hayyim Vital, the cabalist, in his “Sha‘are Kedu- 
shah,” i. 6; and Moses Hagis of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in his work on the 618 commandments, while 
commenting on Deut. xxiii. 7, teach alike that the 
law of love of the neighbor includes the non-Isracl- 
ite as well as the Israelite. There is nowhere à 
dissenting opinion expressed by Jewish writers, 
For modern times, see among others the conserva- 
tive opinion of Plessner's religious catechism, * Dat, 
Mosheh we-Yehudit,” p. 258. 

Accordingly the synod at Leipsic in 1869, and the 
German-Israelitish Union of Congregations in 1885, 
stood on old historical ground when declaring (Laza- 
rus, “Ethics of Judaism,” i. 234, 302) that “‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself’ is a command of all- 
embracing love, and is a fundamental principle of 
the Jewish religion "; and Stade, when charging with 
imposture the rabbis who made this declaration, is en- 
tirely in error (see his * Gesch. des Volkes Israel," [.c.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Néichstenticbe, 1890; Hastings, 
Dict. Bible, s.v. l 
K. 


BROTHERS, RICHARD: English visionary 
and founder of Anglo-Israelism; born Dec. 25, 1757, 
at Placentia, Newfoundland; died at London Jan. 
20, 1824. He entered the British navy in 1771, but 
was discharged as a half-pay lieutenant in 1783. In 
1790 he refused to draw his pension on account of 
the oath which he was required to take; and two 
years later he began his prophetic career by declar- 
ing he had a divine mission to announce the fulfil- 
ment of Dan. vil. Brothers described himself as the 
*nephew of the Almighty," because he considered 
that he was descended from one of the brothers of 
Jesus, and claimed that on Nov. 17, 1795, he would 
be revealed as the prince of the IIebrews and ruler 
of the world. Before that date, however, he had 
been removed to a lunatic asylum, where he wrote 
his * Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies " (1794), 
“A Description of the New Jerusalem " (1801), and 
“The New Covenant Between God and His People” 
(a posthumous work, 1830), 

Brothers seems to have been the first person to 
claim that the English are descendants of the Lost 
Ten Tribes; and his views are still referred to with 
respect by the adherents of Anglo-Israelism. His 
“Description of the New Jerusalem” contains a 
series of plates of the various officials of the new 
kingdom which was to be restored in Palestine under 
his leadership. These officials are all dressed in the 
court costume of George III. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. 
| | I 

BROUGHTON, HUGH: English Christian di- 

vine and rabbinical scholar; born 1549 at Oldbury, 


Shropshire; died at Tottenham, near London, Aug. 
4, 1612. Broughton was entered at Magdalene Col- 


lege, Cambridge, where he began his Hebrew studies 
under the French scholar Chevalier. He graduated 
as B. A. in 1570, and subsequently went to London, 
where he distinguished himself in the pulpit as a rep- 
representative of Puritan sentiment. In his first 
work, “A Concent of Scripture,” which appeared in 
1588, he made an effort to determine the Biblical 
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chronology, as well as to correct the profane writers 
by it. 

"Broughton seems to have been anxious to convert 
the Jews to Christianity. In the course of his 
travels in Germany (he probably started at the end 
of 1589 or at the beginning of 1590) he engaged in 
religious discussions with severalJews. In Frank- 
fort, early in 1590, he disputed in the synagogue 
with “ Rabbi Elias.” This dispute resulted in a let- 
ter from a certain Rabbi Abraham Reuben, written 
in 1596 at Constantinople and transmitted to Brough- 
ton in Germany by his (Broughton’s) disciple " Top." 
Broughton anticipated good results from his discus- 
cions with Jews; and often referred to his disputa- 
tions with Rabbi David Farrar. He was desirous 
of translating the New Testament into Hebrew; 
but, receiving no encouragement, he translated the 
Apocrypha only. 

Broughton was one of the chief instruments in 
bringing about the Authorized Version of King 
James; but, keenly disappointed at being overlooked 
by the king when the latter appointed the fifty-four 
learned men to undertake the revision (July 22, 1604), 
Broughton attacked vigorously the new translation. 
His own versions of the Prophets, while marked 
by all his peculiarities, have a majesty of expres- 
sion which entitles them to be better known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. National Biography ; General Bio- 
graphic Dict. vii; McClintock and Strong, Cyc.; Encyc. 
Brit.; P. Larousse, Dict. Universel. 


T. A. R. 


BROVARY: Small town in the government of 
Chernigov, Russia. In 1898 it had 1,844 Jewish in- 
habitants in a population of 5,166. Most of them 
were engaged in mercantile pursuits; while 258 fol- 
lowed various handicrafts. The prevailing trade is 
tailoring, in which 102 Jews are engaged. Besides, 
there are 29 Jewish day-laborers and 75 persons who 
earn their livelihood in the local cigarette, tar, and 
chair factories. 

The Jewish charitable institutions consist of a 
hospital for the poor, a home for the aged, and a 
few similar establishments. The educational needs 
of the Jewish community are supplied by 12 “he- 
darim ” (186 pupils) and a Talmud- Torah (28 pupils). 

H. R. S. J. 

BROWN, SAUL. See under NEW YORK. 


BROWN, WILLIAM: Soottish clergyman; 
born 1766; died 1835; for forty-three years minister 
of Eskdalemuir, Scotland. He is the author of 
* Antiquities of the Jews Carefully Compiled from 
Authentic Sources, and Their Customs Illustrated 
from Modern Travels," in two volumes, with a map 
showing the ground-plan of the Temple (London, 
1820: 2d edition, Edinburgh, 1820). The work is 
compiled mostly from Latin, French, and English 
sources, such as Arius Montanus’ ^ Aaron,” Calmet’s 
dictionary, Goodwin’s “ Moses and Aaron,” Owen’s 
“Exercitation on the Hebrews,” Buxtorf's “De 
Synagoga Judaica,” and Basnage’s history. He 
borrowed much from Dr. Lightfoot’s “Prospect of 
the Temple” and “Temple Services,” but states in 
the preface of his work that he takes “a wider range 
than Dr. Lightfoot, who professes to despise rabbin- 
ical learning.” 


For the inprovements in the second edition Brown 
used Surenhusius! Latin translation of the Mishnah 
and several additional treatises by Maimonides and 
Abravanel, also from Latin translations; for his 
familiarity with Hebrew seems to have been very 
limited. The work is of more interest to the bibli- 
ographer than to the student. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography, vii. 36. 


T. P. Wr. 


BROWNING, ROBERT: English poet; born 
in Clerkenwell, London, 1819; died at Venice Dec. 
19, 1889. From his somewhat Jewish appearance, 
knowledge of Hebrew, and sympathy with Jews, it 
was for a long time thought that Browning was of 
Jewish descent, but this has been disproved by the 
tracing of his genealogy by Dr. Furnivall. His in- 
terest in Jews may to some extent be due to the fact 
that his father obtained a position in the Bank of 
England through the influence of the Rothschilds, 
with whom the poet was personally acquainted 
throughout his life. Several of Browning's poems 
deal with Jewish subjects. “Holy Cross Day" 
gives the soliloquy of a Jew of the Roman ghetto 
who was unwilling to attend the sermons of a 
Dominican friar. The concluding lines state the 
case forcibly of the Jew against Christian persecu- 
tion: l 

* By the torture, prolonged from age to age, 
By the infamy, Israel's heritage, 
By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 
By the badge of shame, by the felon's place, 
By the branding tool, the bloody whip, 
And the summons to Christian fellowship— 
We boast our proof that at least the Jew 
Would wrest Christ’s name from the Devil’s crew.” 

His principal Jewish poems were “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra" and *Jochanan Hakkadosh,” the former giv- 
ing the life-philosophy of a Jewish sage, who may 
perhaps be identified with Abraham ibn Ezra; itis 
full of true Jewish optimism. “Jochanan Hakka- 
dosh? is an account of a great rabbi who obtains the 
privilege of additional months of life given up 
to him by his pupils, through whose experience he 
passes. He declares that all is vanity, after three 
months' experience of the life of a married lover, of 
a warrior, of a poet, and of a statesman. But by 
accident he has also obtained the gift of three 
months from the life of a little child, and this expe- 
rience harmonizes all the discrepancies, and enables 
the sage to feel that life is not altogether in vain. 

Other poems of Jewish interest are: "Filippo 
Baldunecci on the Privilege of Burial” and “Ben 
Karshook’s Wisdom”—the latter an extension of the 
saying in Pirke Abot, * Repent the day before your 
death.” 

Besides his poems. Browning showed his sympathy 
with Jews by signing, in 1881, the memorial to the 
lord mayor to summon a meeting to protest against 


the persecution of the Jews of Russia; and by join- 


ing the Council of the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition in 
1887. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Jacobs, Jewish Ideals, pp. 81-95. 


BROYDÉ, ISAAC: Russian Orientalist; born 
at Porozowo, government of Grodno, Russia, Feb. 
93,1807. Afterattending the gymnasium at Grodno 
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he went in 1888 to Paris. There he studied at the 
Sorbonne, receiving his diploma from the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales in 1892, and from the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences Historiques et 
Philologiques, in 1894. From 1890 to 1895 he was 
secretary to Joseph Derenbourg, and on the death 
of the latter, in 1895, was appointed by the publica- 
tion committee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
one of the collaborators to continue the publication 
of Saadia's works, which Derenbourg had com- 
menced. In 1895 Broydé was appointed librarian to 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, which position he 
resigned in 1900. He then went to London, and 
during his short stay there catalogued the library of 
Elkan Adler. The same year he went to New York 
and joined the editorial staff of the JE EWISH ENcy- 
CLOPEDIA. 

Broydé is the author of the following works 
“Résumé des Réflexions sur l'Ame de Bahya ben 
Joseph ibn Pakuda,” Paris, 1894: “Torat ha- 
Nefesh?; “RéHlexions sur l’Ame de Bahya ben 
Joseph ibn Pakuda," translated from the Arabic 
into Hebrew, with notes and an introduction, Paris, 
1894; “La Prise de Jérusalem par les Perses, sous 
Heraclius," Orléans, 1896, translated from an old 
Arabic manuscript in Count Couret's collection of 
documents relating to the Crusades. He has also 
contributed several articles on Jewish subjects to 
“The Jewish Quarterly Review ” and the “Revue 
des Etudes Juives." 

S. ED. EH. 

BRUCHSAL: City in the grand duchy of 
Baden. Jews resided here as early as the beginning 
of the twelfth century. In 1337the Jews of Bruch- 
sal joined with those of a number of other places in 
paying an annual tribute of 700 marks (in lieu of 
the taxes levied) to the bishop of Speyer. "They 
also lent various sums to the bishop, which money 

was credited against the tribute due. At the time 
of the Black Death (1848-49) many Jews of Bruch- 
sal were martyred. During the Middle Ages and 
the Reformation the Jews of Bruchsal suffered in 
common with their coreligionists throughout Ger- 
many. Until the French Revolution the Jewish com- 
munity numbered only one or two hundred persons; 
and there were never so many as at the present 
time (1902), when about 100 families are to be found 
in the place. 

The most famous of the rabbis was David Fried- 
berg of Mosbach, who officiated in Bruchsal from 
1857 to 1871. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrologium, passim. 

D. A. M F. 

BRUCK, ABRAHAM JACOB: Russian edu- 
cator; author of works in Hebrew and in Russian; 


born in the district of Rossienny 1820; died in 


Yekaterinoslav 1808. He received his education at 
the yeshibah of Volozhin, but studied Hebrew 
grammar and the Russian, German, French, and 
English languages without the aid of a teacher. 
For many years he was instructor in Hebrew at the 
government school for Jewish boys in Kherson, 
and later established a private school for Jewish 
girls, which the government subsidized. For his 
zeal as an educator he was awarded a medal by the 
government. He contributed extensively to Jewish 


periodicals, Russian and Hebrew. A Hebrew trans. 
lation of a French novel by L. Z ski—which had 
been published in the “Archives Israélites ”—was 
made by him under the title of “Hatan Damim,” 
Lemberg, 1878. "The novel portrays the life of the 
Jews in Russia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 1898-91; on his articles in Russki 
Yevrei and other periodicals see Sistematicheski Uka- 


zatel, ete. 
H. R. 


BRUCK, JACOB: Hungarian physician and 
author; born at Papa Oct. 20, 1845; died at Buda- 
pest 1901; brother of Lajos Bruck. He studied at 
the gymnasium and at the University of Budapest; 
and graduated as doctor of medicine in 1870. Tle 
began to practise at Budapest in 1874, and in 1875 
became consulting physician at the Erzsébet salt- 
water baths of the city, which position he held till 
his death in 1901. He was one of the judges at the 
National Exposition of 1885, and notary of the sani- 
tary department; subsequently he was appointed 
a member of the National Sanitary Council. He 
was also a member of the committee of arrange- 
ments for the Millennial Exposition of 1896. His 
literary works, principally on the treatment of fe- 
male diseases and hydropathy, appeared in the 
medical journals *Gyógyászat," *Fürdói Lapok,” 
and “Pester Medicinische Presse,” of which last- 
mentioned publication Bruck was for a time editor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pailas Lcericon. 


S. M. W. 


BRUCK, JULIUS: German dentist and writer 
on dentistry; born at Breslau Oct. 6, 1840; died 
there, April 20, 1902. He studied dentistry and 
medicine at the universities of Breslau, Berlin, Bonn, 
and Paris; receiving his diploma as dentist from 
Berlin in 1858, and as doctor of medicine from Breslau 
University in 1866. In 1859 he became assistant 
to his father, Dr. Jonas Bruck, a dentist in Bres- 
lau, and succeeded him in his practise. In 1871 
he was admitted to the medical faculty of the Bres- 
lau University as privat. docent, receiving the hon- 
orary title of professor in 1891. 

Bruck is the author of: *Die Krankheiten des 
Zahnfleisches"; “Beiträge zur Pathologie und His- 
tologie der Zahnpulpa”; “Ueber Angeborene und 
4rworbene Defekte des Gesichts und des Kiefers " ; 
“Das Urethroscop und Stomatoscop Durch Galva- 
nisches Glühlicht. ? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Diog. Lex. s.v., Vienna, 1901; Ally. 
Zeit. des Jud. May 2, 1902. 
S. F. T. H. 


BRUCK, LAJOS: Hungarian painter; born 
at Papa, county of Veszprim, Nov., 1846. Though 
his father intended him for commercial life, he early 
showed a liking for drawing and painting, and 
resolved to become an artist. He frequented the 
Academy of Art in Vienna, and made portraits in 
private; this latter occupation absorbing his time to 
such anextent that often he had to miss the lectures 
and go to Budapest and Erlau in order to complete 
the PARUE which had been ordered. In 1871, 
after having received a stipend from the govern- 
ment, he went to Italy to study the masterpieces of 
art. He remained two years in Venice, and then 
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proceeded to Rome and Naples, everywhere pro- 
ducing a large number of sketches and studies. An 
outcome of this journey was the picture with which in 
1873 he first came before the public, “The Rialto at 
Venice.” On his return from Italy he completed his 
sketches, but succeeded in finding only a single 
patron, General Türr, who purchased three of his 
pictures. Asa consequence he undertook another 
pilgrimage, visiting the cities of Salzburg, Munich, 
Augsburg, Heidelberg, Cologne, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, Ostend, and London. 

In 1874 he went to Paris, where he was subjected 
to many struggles, his German style not appealing 
to the French taste. Hitherto his style had inclined 
to idealism and sentimentalism, while Paris demanded 
the forceful representation of actual life. His first 
notable painting, “On the Edge of the Wood,” was 
exhibited in the Salon in 1876. This was followed 
by “The Departure for the City "—exhibited at the 
Salon, 1977— which made him widely known. Since 
that time he has been a regular annual exhibitor of 
pictures treating of Hungarian folk-life, such as 
“The Letter from the Absent One,” * Deserted,” 
“The Emigrant,” and “In the Forge.” These pic- 
tures have become widely known through engra- 
vings and photographs, which have found many pur- 
chasers in America. Bruck recently removed from 
Paris to London, where he ranks among the most 
popular painters. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pallas Lexicon; Figaro, 1877; Illustrated 

News, 1899. 

S. M. W. 


BRUCK, MAX (Miksa): Hungarian painter; 
born at Budapest 1863; a brother of Lajos BRUCK. 
He graduated from the schools of his native city, 
and when still a pupil at the Realschule showed a 
predilection for drawing. He continued his studies 
at the National Academy of Design, where he occu- 
pied himself with wood-carving. In 1880 he accom- 
panied his brother to Paris, where he remained for 
‘several years. He alsospent three years in Munich. 
On his return to Budapest he entered Bencztir’s 
‘School of Arts, and is to-day professor at the Acad- 
.emy of Painting. His best-known pictures are 
“Zwei Liebespaare,” “Nach Hause,” “Im Walde” 
(which are at the imperial castle at Vienna); “ Bis 
Wir Alt Werden” (in the imperial castle at Buda- 
pest); “Am Rande der Theiss,” “Das Gänse- 
Mädchen.” 

' BIBLIOGRAPHY: Selbstbiographie; Pester Lloyd, 1899. 
8. M. W. 


BRUCK, MOSES: Hungarian theological wri- 
‘ter: born about 1812 in Prerau, Moravia; died in 
1849. He studied at Prague, and, as he could find 
no position as tutor in Moravia, went to Hungary. 
On the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 he en- 
listed in Gross-Beeskerek on the side of Hungarian 
independence, became a Honvéd officer, died at Hód- 
Mezi-Vasarhely, and was buried with full military 
‘honors in the Jewish cemetery there. 

Bruck was one of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the Reform movement, and wasamong the pioneers 
of modern Jewish theological literature. He wrote 
Die Reform des Judenthums "; but especially his 
““Rabbinische Ceremonialgebrüuche? and "Phari 
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süische Volkssitten und Ritualien” are of great 
value to the student of Jewish customs and prac- 
tises, and were favorably criticized by Geiger (* Wis- 
senschaftliche Zeitschrift," iii. 496) and Fürst (* Allg. 
Zeit. des Judenthums," i. 324), and were widely 
read. 

S. D: V. 


BRUCK, SOLOMON B. HAYYIM: Aus- 
trian Hebraist; born in the latter part of the eight- 


eenth century; died about 1846. He is the author . 


of “ Hakirat ha-Emet " (Altona, 1889; 9d ed., Vienna, 
1842), a volume of collectanea, including in the first 
edition a sermon which he delivered in England in 
the English language, and which was excluded by 
the Austrian censor from the second edition. His 
other work, “ Hezyone Layil,” was published posthu- 
mously by his son, Isaac Levi Brück (born 1817), a 
veteran of the Italian wars under Radetzky. Ina 
German preface which he appended to his father's 
work, Isaac Levi tells his own interesting biography 
and his experiences with Samuel David Luzzatto 
while he was stationed at Padua, The work con- 
sists of a series of imaginary dream-visits to the other 
world, in which the manners and conduct of certain 
classes are severely criticized. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 131: Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 200; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 43. 
8. p. Wr. 


BRUCKMAN, HENRIETTA (née Kahn): 
Founder of the first Jewish women’s lodge in Amer- 
ica; born in Bohemia April, 1810; died in New York 
city April, 1888. She married Dr. Philip Bruckman, 
and, about the year 1842, came with him to the 
United States, settling in New York city. Dr. 
Bruckman and his wife did much to assist their 
fellow-countrymen who emigrated to New York, 
the former winning the sobriquet of *Der Bóh- 
mische Vater." 

Mrs. Bruckman conceived the idea of organizing à 
women's lodge and broached the subject to several 
ladies of the Congregation Emanu-El. An informal 
meeting was held at her house in 1846, resulting in 
the foundation, on April 21 of that year, of the 
“Unabhängiger Orden Treuer Schwestern" (Inde- 
pendent Order of True Sisters) a secret benevolent 
society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buch des Goldenen Jubiläums (U. O. T. S.), 


New York, 1896. 
A. C. BR. 


BRUHL, LUCIEN LEVY. See LEvx-DRUHL. 
BRUHL, L. S. See LEvY-BRUHL. 


BRULL, ADOLF: German writer and theolo- 
gian; born in Kojetein, Moravia, April 27, 1846; 
son of Rabbi Jakob BrëLL He was educated at 
Kremsier and at the universities of Vienna, Prague, 
and Breslau, and received his theological training at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary at the last-named 
city. In 1871 he received a call as teacher at the 
Philanthropin in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Here he 
founded (1879) the Mendelssohn Society and edits 
the * Populür-Wissenschaftliche Monatsblitter. " 

He is the author of * Fremdsprachliche Redensar- 
ten und Ausdriicklich als Fremdsprachlich Bezeich- 
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nete Wörter in den Talmuden und Midraschim,” 
Leipsic, 1869; “Trachten der Juden im Nachbib- 
lischen Alterthume,” part i., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1873; “Das Samaritanische Targum zum Penta- 
teuch, zum Ersten Male in Hebrüischer Quadrat- 
schrift Nebst einem Anhange Textkritischen In. 
haltes Herausgegeben," ib. 1875; “Zur Geschichte 
und Literatur der Samaritaner,” 45.1876; “ Bei- 
trige zur Kenntniss der Jüdisch-Deutschen Litera- 
tur," in Brüll's “Jahrbücher,” 1877, iii. S. 


BRULL, IGNAZ: Austrian composer; born 
at Prossnitz, Moravia, Nov. 7, 1846. In 1848 his 
parents removed to Vienna, where he becamea pupil 

[^ of Epstein (piano- 
forte), Rufinatscha 
(composition) and 
Dessoff (instrumen- 
tation). In 1861 


with great success 
a pianoforte - con- 
certo composed by 
his youthful pupil. 
After giving piano- 
forte-recitals at 
Vienna, at which 
he played princi- 
pally his own com- 
positions, Brüll 
made extensive 
tours through 


EA i Germany and Eng- 
V4 94 » land. Àn orchestral 


serenade of his, per- 

formed at Stuttgart 
in 1864, served to spread his fame, and in 1879 he 
was appointed. professor at the Horak Institute, 
Vienna. 

Brüll's first opera, “Der Bettler von Samarkand ” 
(1864), was never played; but the second, “Das 
Goldene Kreuz” (Berlin, 1875), rapidly became 
very popular in Germany and abroad. At its first 
performance at the Imperial Opera House in Berlin, 
the emperor, William I., personally complimented 
the composer on his success. The opera was also 
given in English by the Carl Rosa Company, and 
was very favorably received in London. It was 
followed by “Der Landfriede" (Vienna, 1877); 
“Bianca” (Dresden, 1879); “Königin Mariette” 
(Munich, 1883); “Das Steinerne. Herz” (Prague, 
1888) ; “ Gringoire ” (one act, Munich, 1892); *Schach 
dem Kónig" (Munich, 1893); and a two-act comic 
opera, “Der Hussar” (Vienna, March 2, 1898), a 
work which has met with great success. The other 
compositions of Brüllinclude: “Im Walde"; “ Jagd- 
Ouverture fiir Orchester”; 8 orchestral serenades: 
overture to “ Macbeth”; a dance-suite for orchestra; 
2 pianoforte-concertos; a violin-concerto; a suite 
and 8 sonatas for piano and violin; a trio; a so- 


nata for violoncello and pianoforte; a sonata for 


two pianos; songs, part-songs, and pianoforte 
pieces. 

Brüll is one of the ablest and most diligent com- 
posers of the present day; he has exercised a most 
Wholesome and fruitful influence upon every de- 


Epstein played 


partment of composition in which ho has been act- 
ive. In his chamber-musie he reveals the influ- 
ence of Schumann and Mendelssohn, but finds in 
the field of opera a wider scope for his inventive 
powers. "Das Goldene Kreuz" to-day occupies a 
position unapproached by any other modern pro- 
duction in the field of popular German Opera, nof 
excepting Nessler's “Trompeter von Sükkingen." 
Brüll is an excellent pianist, and has especially dis- 
tinguished himself as an interpreter of the composi- 
tions of Brahms, with whom he was on terms of 
intimate friendship. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biographical Dict. of Musicians; 
I EE AMusik-Lexikon; Hanslick, Die Moderne Oper, 
8. J. So. 


BRÜLL, JAKOB: Austrian Talmudist and au- 
thor; born at Neu-Raussnitz, Moravia, Nov. 16, 1812; 
died at Kojetein Nov. 29, 1869. He attended the 
yeshibot of Bonyhad, Presburg, and Budapest. After 
serving as assistant rabbi in his native city, he was 
elected rabbi at Kojetein (1848), where he remained 
till his death. Among 
his pupils were his 
two sons, Nehemiah 
and Adolf Brüll, as 
well as David Kauf- 
manun. 

Brill wrote “ For- 
schungen über Tar- 
gumim und Mid- 
raschim” (1852); 
“Die Mnemonik des 
Talmud” (1864); 
“Mebo ha-Mishnah ” 
(2 vols., 1876, 1885); 
and a week before 
his death he pub- 
lished “Ben Zoeku- 
nim ” (A Child of Old 
Age). He contrib- 
uted to Lów's * Ben. 
Chanan ja? and 
Weiss's “Bet-Talmud.” His writings are char- 
acterized by extensive learning and critical insight. 


B. 


BRÜLL, NEHEMIAH: Rabbi and scholar of 
varied attainments; born March 16, 1848, at Neu- 
haussnitz, Moravia; died Feb. 5, 1891, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. Brüll received his rabbinic-Tal- 
mudic education from his father, Jakob, who com- 
bined wide Talmudic knowledge with acute historical 
perception. He then studied classical and Oriental 
languages and history at the University of Vienna, 
having at the same timea good opportunity to con- 
tinue his Talmudic studies at the Vienna bet ha- 
Midrash, then under the direction of men like T. H. 
Weiss, M. Friedmann, and Adolf Jellinek. Here, 
too, Brüll, the son of a conservative rabbi, and the 
grandson of the arch-Orthodox chief rabbi of Mo- 
ravia, Nahum Trebitsch, developed into a decided 
Reformer and a disciple of Geiger. 

Brüll was called as rabbi to Bisenz, one of the Re- 
form communities of Moravia, an office that he re- 
signed in1870 in order to take charge of the rabbinate 


Jakob Brüll. 
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of Frankfort-on-the-Main. He owed this appoint- 
ment to Abraham Geiger, who drew the attention of 
his native community to the young Moravian rabbi. 
Brüll remained with this ancient community until 
his death, although his position was fraught with 
disappointment. As a result of the movement in- 
augurated by S. R. Hirsch at Frankfort, even the 
circles that were not Orthodox tended gradually 
toward the conservative party. Brüll cared as little 
for compromise as did his opponent Hirsch. An 
enthusiastic represent- 
ative of the Reform 
movement, for relig- 
ious as well as scien- 
tific reasons, he was 
decidedly opposed to 
any attempts at recon- 
ciliation between Re- 
form and Orthodoxy. 
Yet he was not the 


E uu WA man to influence the 
e P HEED Lye 4 y ny ina . 
d Ml) v Y nA masses: his sermons, 
^ X, 7 PA VE less effective from the 
NI 4 Yi Ai * AN Gh e. 
ZZ e VE PAS pulpit, had to be read 


UN in order to be appreci- 

\ ated. Not until he 
saw that all his efforts 
were in vain, and he 
had been personally attacked (compare FRANKFORT- 
ox-rirg-Mar1N), did he retire to devote himself to his 
studies, greatly to the honor and advantage of Jew- 
ish learning. 

Brüll's researches ranged over almost all the 
branches of Jewish science, including Bible exege- 
sis and grammar, Jewish history and literature, the 
Apocrypha, Biblical Halakah, casuistics, responsa, 
general history, philology, poetry, 
Jewish-German literature; and he 
contributed to all these by original in- 
vestigation. No lessa man than Adolf 
Jellinek says of Brüll: “His range of 
reading in Jewish literature was hardly 
paralleled, and he evinced a peculiar acumen found 
in no other scholar of modern times” (in Adolf 
Brüll's * Monatsblütter," xi. 50). Brüll collected the 
results of his scholarship in the ten volumes of his 
* Jahrbücher" (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1874-90). He 
contributed almost the entire material to these 
“ Jahrbücher ”—the longer and shorter essays as 
well as the numerous criticisms on new books. 
Many of these essays have also been printed sepa- 
rately. Following is a list of the moreimportant of 
them, arranged according to subjects—Bible: “ Bei- 
träge zur Erklärung des Buches Hosea” (“Jahrb.” 
v.-vi. 1-62); “Historische Basis des Buches Ruth” 
(v.-vi. 63-70); “Das Apokryphische Susannabuch ” 
(iii, 1-69); “Die Epistolischen Apokryphen und die 
Apokryphischen Zusütze zum Buche Daniel.” Tal- 
mud: “Die Talmudischen Tractate über Trauer um 
Verstorbene ” (i. 1-57); “Fremdsprachliche Wörter 
in den Talmuden und Midraschim ” (i. 128-210); “ Die 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Babylonischen Talmuds 
als Schriftwerkes" (ii. 1-193); * Verschollene Barai- 
tas und Midraschim ” (ii. 194-183); * Entstehung und 
Ursprünglicher Inhalt des Tractates Abot" (vii. 
1-17); *Eingeschaltete Partien im Babylonischen 


Nehemiah Brüll. 
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Talmud ” (viii. 59-60). History: “ Adiabene ” (i. 58- 
86); “Das Geschlecht der Treves” (i. 87-122); “ Die 
Polemik fiir und gegen Maimuni im Dreizehnten 
Jahrhundert” (iv. 1-33); “Zur Gesch. der Jüdisch- 
Ethischen Literatur des Mittelalters " (v.—vi. 71-993); 
s Sprüchwürter in der Nachtalmudischen Literatur 
des Judenthums” (vii. 18-30). 

Brüll's extraordinary range of reading and critical 
insight constituted him an almost unexcelled re- 
viewer of new books in the field of Jewish science. 
His * Jahrbücher " contain 188 reviews, all of which 
illuminate more or less the subjects with which they 
deal. In 1890 Brüll undertook a continuation of the 
* Hebrüische Bibliographie," edited by Steinschnei- 

der, under the title “ Central-Anzeiger 
Biblio- für Jüdische Literatur"; but only one 
graphical volume appeared (Frankfort-on-the- 
Works. Main, 1891), as the undertaking was 
cut short by DBrüll's death. At the 
instance of Steinschneider, the Zunz-Stiftung had 
commissioned Brüll to add a supplement to Zunz’s 
“ Gottesdienstliche Vorträge,” the basic work of 
modern Jewish science. Steinschneider remarked in 
his preface to the second edition of the work in 
question (xvi.): “Dr. Brüll appeared to me to pos- 
sess the rare combination of ability and leisure, 
zeal and perseverance, requisite for editing sucha 
supplement.” Brüll had intended to devote his 
whole scholarship to this undertaking. The scat- 
tered notes that were found in his papers after. 
his death were in part incorporated in the second. 
edition of the “Gottesdienstliche Vorträge” (čb. 
1892). Brill was among the few German scholars 
who also wrote in Hebrew, as may be seen by his 
many contributions to the Hebrew periodicals “ Bet- 
Talmud,” “Bet ha-Midrash," *Ha-Karmel" and 
“Ozar ha-Sifrut.” Of these, “Toledot Shabbethai 
Zebi” (Wilna, 1879) and “Ner la-Maor," a biogra- 
phy of Aaron Worms, in “ Ozar ha-Sifrut," ii. 20-81, 
deserve special mention. Brill also printed his 
sermons (1869) and addresses (1878). “Grabreden » 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895) and “ Trauungsreden? 
(ib. 1891) were published posthumously. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adolf Briill, Monatsbldtter, xi. 50-d2a, 148- 


151: Ha-Asif, vi. 142; Kayserling, Gedenkblitter, p. 13. 
S. L. G. 


BRUNA, ISRAEL. Seo ISRAEL BEN HAYYIM 
OF BRÜNN. à 


BRUNETTI, ANGELO (better known as Ci- 
ciruacchio): Popular Roman leader, and advocate 
of the emancipation of the Jews; born in Rome 1800; 
died there Aug. 10, 1849. Inspired by the patriot 
Mazzini, Brunetti labored not only for the deliver- 
ance of his native city, but also for the unhappy 
inhabitants of the Roman ghetto. He utilized the 
great influence he had gained during the prerevolu- 
tionary epoch, in effecting a reconciliation between 
the Jews and their Christian fellow-citizens. On 
July 8, 1847, he won over the inhabitants of Re- 
gola, a suburb of Rome, and a week later an im- 
mense mass-meeting in favor of the Jews was held 
in the capital itself. On the evening of that meeting 
(July 15) 6,000 Roman citizens went to the ghetto 
and fraternized enthusiastically with its inhabitants. 
When on April 17, 1848 (the first day of Pesah), the 
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order of Pius IX. to tear down the walls of the ghetto 
was made publie, Ciciruacchio hastened thither with 
a large number of his friends, and they were the 
first to begin the work of demolition. In the fol- 


lowing year Ciciruacchio. together with two of 


his sons, was killed in a riot in the streets of Rome. 
The Jewish congregation of Rome erected in its 
council-room a tablet to his memory, with an in- 
scription recording his great services in the emanci- 
pation of the Jews of Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Boni, La Conjura di Roma e Pio INX., Lau- 


sanne, 1847; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii, 149; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 370, 
314. 
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BRUNN: Capital of Moravia. At the instiga- 
tion of Capistrano, the Jews were expelled from 
Brünn July 27, 1451, by King Ladislaus, the pos- 
thumous son of the fanatical Albrecht II. Among 
the exiles was Israel Bruna, author of a well-known 
set of responsa, and recognized as the greatest Tal- 
mudic authority of his time. Not until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century did the Jews attempt 
to found a new community. In obedience to a 
royal decree of Sept. 5, 1811, they paid 50 florins a 
year, and 12 florins into the poor fund, for permis- 
sion to have a small Torah (law-scroll) in their pos- 
session. David Ashkenazi, whose son, Joel Deutsch, 
was director of the institute for deaf-mutes, offici- 
ated as rabbi, although he was only allowed to as- 
sume the title of meat-inspector. In 1852 the Jews 
were permitted to lay out à cemetery, and in 1858 
to build a synagogue. The statutes of a religious 
society formed in 1858 were e confirmed 
Sept. 1 of that year; but not until Feb. 7, 1859, did 
the ministry give permission to rd à provi- 
sional religious community. On March 15, 1860, 
all the Jews living at Briinn were released from pay- 
ing the communal dues of their several communities, 
and on Nov. 7 of the same year the protest of the 
district community against this decree, that injured 
it in its finances, was refused. Dr. B. Placzek, who 
was chosen rabbi in the same year, was appointed 
distriet rabbi by the ministry May 5, 1885. 

The Jewish-Moravian orphan asylum and the pro- 
seminary are at Brünn; the city is the center for the 
Moravian general fund (* Landesmassenfonds ") de- 
rived from the excise. "This fund, which had been 
used for Jewish educational purposes since the time 
of Joseph IL, was handed over to the management of 
the Jews of Moravia by Emperor Francis Joseph I. 
Sept. 28, 1869. 

D. A. F.-G. 


BRUNNER, ARNOLD WILLIAM: Ameri- 
can architect; the son of William Brunner and Isa- 
belle Solomon; was born in New York city Sept. 
20,1897. He was educated in Manchester, England, 
and in New York, and isa graduate of the special 
architectural course in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Brunner was one of the founders 
of the Architectural League of New York (1881), is 
a member and vice-president (1898) of the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 


tects, a fellow of the Institute, and (1909) a member 


of the Board of Education of New York city. He 


has designed and erected many buildings, notably 
the new United States post-office, custom-house, 
and court-house at Cleveland, Ohio, won in com- 
petition. He was also the architect of the Tem- 


ple Beth-El. the synagogues of the congregations 


Shearith Israel and Shaaray Tefila, the Educational 
Alliance Building, the Mt. Sinai Hospital, the Clara 
de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, all in New York, 
and of the Temple Mishkan Israel at New Haven, 
Conn., and the Frank Memorial Synagogue at Phil- 
adel phia. 

Brunner has written a work on “Cottages,” an- 
other on “Interior Decoration,” and is a contributor 
to the “Encyclopedia of Architecture, ” edited by 
Russell Sturgis. A. 


BRUNNER, SEBASTIAN: Austrian Catholic 
theologian, editor, and anti-Jewish writer; born 
Dec. 10, 1814, in Vienna; died in Wühring, near 
Vienna, Nov. 26, 1898. He was ordained as priest 
in 1888, and after officiating in various parts of the 
diocese of Vienna, was employed by Metternich 
(1848-48) in arranging all reports on religious and 
political movements that came into the minister's 
office. In 1846 he was sent by the chancellor to 
France and Germany to report the situation in those 
countries. 

Brunner founded in 1848 the * Wiener Katholische 
Kirchenzeitung," which he edited until 1865, ma- 
king himself notorious by his rabid attacks in its 
columns on Jews and Judaism. Citing the actions 
of David and Elijah, he insisted that the Old Testa- 
ment was permeated by a spirit of vindictiveness, 
and for this reason he maintained that the Jewish 
morals endangered those of the Christian neighbors 
of Jews (*Kirchenzeitung," 1860, p. 12). Fora 
long time the Jews ignored his denunciations; but 
finally, in 1860, Ignaz Kuranda, editor and publisher 
of the * Ostdeutsche Post,” took up the cause of his 
coreligionists, calling attention to the fact (Jan. 28, 
1860) that Brunner’s attacks were for the most part 
mere repetitions of the charges made by Hisenmenger 
and Pfefferkorn,and that, moreover, they were under- 
taken by Brunner not in a spirit of zeal for the 
Church, but in the hope of increasing the circulation 
of his paper. 

Brunner sued Kuranda for libel April 27, 1860; 
but on trial the latter was acquitted as having 
sustained every item of his charges against Brunner, 
who in addition was severely rebuked by the pre- 
siding judge for conduct unbecoming a priest. The 
importance which the Jews attached to the result 
of,the trial may be seen from the fact that a steno- 
graphic account of its proceedings was printed in 
pamphlet form in both Hebrew and German for the 
purpose of commemorating Kuranda's victory over 
Brunner. 

Brunner held several high offices in the Catholic 
Church. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, fonversations-Lexikon, 5th ed., vol. 
iii: La Grande "Encyclopédie, vol. viii.; David Gordon, 
M ilemeth ha-Hoshek ve-ha-Or. 


D. A. R. 

BRUNSWICH, LÉON LÉVY (known as 
Lhérie): French dramatist; born at Paris April 
20, 1805; died at Havre April 29, 1859. Favorite 
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collaborator of Ad. de Leuven, he wrote together 
with him, as well as with Dumersan, Dupeuty de 
Beauplan, etc., many vaudevilles and comic operas, 
among which were: * Gothon du Passage Delorme,” 


1831, a parody on Victor Iluzo's * Marion Delorme”; 
*Paublas,” 1888; “Le Postilon de Longjumeau,” 


1887; “Le Brasseur de Preston,” 1888, the last 
two set to music by Adolphe Adam: “Le Mariage 
du Tambour,” 1843; “Gibby la Cornemuse,” 1547, 
to the music of Clapisson; “La Foire aux Idées," 
1849; ^ Le Roi des Halles,” 1853; * Dans les Vignes," 
18506. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande E neyclopeédie, s.v. 


S. J. W. 


BRUNSWICK (German, Braunschweig): 
Duchy of Germany, the capital of which has the 
came name. The first settlement of Jews in the 
duchy was at Blankenburg; fora record states that 
in 1941 the abbess of Quedlinburg owed Jacob, a 
Jew, probably the first one in Brunswick, 213 pounds 
of silver; some of the lands of the nunnery were 
sold to extinguish this debt. At another time a 
payment of eighty pounds of silver between the 
same parties is mentioned. In 1247, Jews were set- 
tled at Helmstedt. The abbot of Verden was their 
lord, At the time of the Black Death in 1849, the 
Jews of Brunswick were persecuted; and in 1940, 
by reason of Martin Luther's polemies, anti-Jewish 
outbreaks occurred. In the eighteenth century 
Israel Jacobson, a noted Jewish financier, lived in 
Brunswick. Mendelssohn often visited the ducal 
family, with which.he was on intimate terms. 

The Jews at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were barely tolerated in Brunswick. However, 
their condition was gradually ameliorated; for, by 
the laws of Oct. 29, 1821, Jews were permitted to 
become apprentices in all trades. On dissolving tbe 
Chambers July 11, 1823, the duke of Brunswick 
announced that steps to relieve Jews of their dis- 
abilities were contemplated. Again, in 1831, the 
Jews petitioned Duke William of Brunswick to 
change the laws affecting them. As the Jews had 
always fulfilled their duties as citizens, they de- 
manded to be admitted to full privileges as such. 
This petition was unsuccessful. 

On Oct. 12, 1832, measures for the reliefof the Jews 
were passed. It was enacted that those who had 
the legal right to reside in Brunswick were to be 
regarded as inhabitants and native residents. It was 
ordained that right of residence did not depend on 
religious convictions, but rather on the possession 
of some means, or of freedom from criminal acts. 
The Jews were allowed to vote for and act as depu- 
Hes and as minor officials. As late as 1820 these 
rights were exclusively enjoyed by the Christians. 
It is to be noted that in 1833 the director of the 
Samson Free School in Wolfenbüttel was a candi- 
date for the office of deputy and was defeated by 
one vote. The Jews had, however, no extensive 
property rights; for they could buy land only with 
the permission of the government. They were per- 
mitted to act as attorneys, but not as procurators or 
notaries. 

In 1843 and 1844, through the “Allg. Zeit. des 
Judenthums," Ludwig Philippson summoned a rab- 
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binical conference for the discussion of questions 
affecting Judaism, to meet at Brunswick early in 
1844. "The sessions lasted from June 12 to June 19, 
and were attended by twenty-two, and later by 
twenty-five rabbis, who worked to improve the 


Jewish ritual and to preserve the religious instinct 
in the Jews themselves. One of the results of the 
conference, which drew attention to the position of 
the Jews, was the repeal of the Jews' oath, " More 
Judaico," May 16, 1845. In 1850 permission was 
granted to Jews to become officers in the army and 
to marry Christians without first being baptized. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century S. L. 
Eger was rabbi in Brunswick. In 1840 Dr. Herz- 
feld was the rabbi, the government having full 
power to appoint. 

In the duchy two famous institutions now flour- 
ish; (1) the Samson Free School at Wolfenbüttel, 
mentioned above, founded in 1733 by Gumpel Moses 
(also known as Marcus Gumpel Moses Fulda), the 
ürst Jewish resident of Wolfenbüttel; and (2) the 
Jacobson Free School and, Asylum at Seesen, of 
which Immanuel Wohlwill was superintendent in 
1838. 

In 1840 the Jews of Brunswick numbered 1,300. 
The latest figures give 2,000 Jewish residents in the 
duchy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bresslau, in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1812, 
p. 10 ; Salfeld, Martyrologium. p. 269. Forthe later period, 
Jost, Neuere Gegeh. der Isracliten von 1515 bis 1845, Berlin, 
1846, passim. For the conference, Protokolle der Ersten 
Rabbiner-Versammtung, Brunswick, 1844. For the Samson 
Free School, Orient, Lit. 1844, Nos. 5-8. 
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BRUSA: City of Anatolia, 54 miles from Con- 
stantinople and 21 miles from the port of Moudania. 
According to some chroniclers, the Jews of Brusa 
were the first to enter into relations with the Ot- 
toman Turks and to come under their dominion. 
According to others, Sultan Urkhan, on capturing 
Brusa (1826), drove out all the inhabitants, and, in 
order to repeople it, imported Jews from Damascus, 
Aleppo, and other places in the Byzantine empire. 
Hence Brusa was the first Jewish community of 
Turkey. Sultan Urkhan, in consideration of a poll- 
tax called “kharaj,” granted to the Jews a fir- 
man authorizing them to live in a special quarter 
(Yahudi-Mahalesi), to build a synagogue there 
(that of ‘Ez Hayyim), and to have a chief rabbi. 
The Jewish magistrates (“memunnim ") popularly 
called “kharajros,” receivers of the kharaj or tax, 
collected this tax and delivered it to the governor, 
under oath upon the roll of the Law. 

According to the historian Ubicini, persecutions 
obliged Spanish Jews to leave their country in 1413. 

“When they arrived at Brusa, the 

Historical beauty of this Oriental city, the fresh- 

Data. ness of its waters, the multitude of its 

palaces and gardens that reminded 

them of Granada and Andalusia, induced them to 

settle here.” Upon the great expulsion of 1492 other 

Spanish Jews settled in Brusa, and founded two new 

synagogues named, respectively, * Kahal Kadosh 
Mayor" and “ Kahal Kadosh Gerushah." 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century and at 
the beginning of the seventeenth there existed in 
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Brusa an important yeshibah, from which pro- 
ceeded the well-known family of rabbis ALGAZI 
or Al-Gázi. At this time Solomon Algazi L, “the 
Elder,” author of thirteen rabbinical works; his 
brother Moses Algazi, also an author; and Joseph 
Gansou (1628), teacher of the Algazis, flourished here, 
As one of the remarkable events of the period 1600- 


-1800 a conflagration is reported toward the end 


of the eighteenth century that destroyed half the 
city as well as the Jewish quarter. The rabbis of 
Brusa during the nineteenth century have been, in 
chronological order: Abraham Shilton; his son Eli- 
jah Shilton; David Carasso from Salonica; Abra- 
ham Habib from Bosnia; Rab Shabbethai Halévy, 
brother of the grand rabbi Moses Halévy of Con- 
stantinople; a rabbi from Ismid; and R. Uzziel 
from Constantinople. 

The older Jews of Brusa tell the following legend: 
At the end of the eighteenth century a learned rabbi 

came incognito to that city from Sa- 

Legend.  lonica. He fell ill and died almost 

immediately upon his arrival, and was 
buried like any ordinary man. But a strange light 
was seen to hover over his grave for several nights 
in succession, which greatly excited the community. 
Upon inquiry it was learned that the Stranger was a 
very pious and learned rabbi, Rab Segalia by name; 
and the people then decided to render him the last 
honors due to his position, by erecting a fine tomb- 
stone over his grave. The stone, accordingly, was 
placed on the mound. The next morning, how- 
ever, it was found thrown down some distance 
away. It was restored, but again mysteriously re- 
moved overnight, and now the people no longer 
dared to replace it. At this tomb of Rab Segalia 
the people were wont to pray for rain in times of 
drought. Every trace of the tomb has now disap- 
peared, owing to the construction of a road to the 
railway station. 

In 1901 the Jewish population of Brusa num- 
bered 8,500 in a total of 100,000 inhabitants. The 
community possesses three very handsome syna- 
gogues, belonging to the congregations ‘Ez Hay- 
yim, Mayor, and Gerushah. Of Jewish antiquities, 
there is in the synagogue 'Ez Hayyim a scroll of 

the Law more than 160 years old; and 
Population in that of the Gerushah congregation 
and In- auniqueold *rimmon " (asilver pome- 
stitutions. granateforming partof the ornaments 
of the Torah scroll; the mate of this 
rimmon was stolen), dating back to the first half of 
the eighteenth century; and the Shilton family pos- 
sesses some old manuscripts written by rabbis of 
that name. The notable families of Brusa are: 
Baraza, Caraco, Shilton, Franco, Saban, and Sé- 
villa. 
The Brusa community has the following philan- 


thropic societies: Haknasat Orahim, ‘Ozer Dallim, 


Bikkur Holim, ‘Ose Hesed. The Jews of Brusa are 
very benevolent, and visit the poor in their own 


homes. There is not a single beggar in the city. 


In 1901 there were four hundred Jewish pupils— 


namely, one hundred and twenty-eight boys and 


seventy-two girls—in the two schools supported by 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and two hundred 
in the Talmud Torah. l 


The chief rabbi of Brusa in 1901 was David Pappo 
of Constantinople. This official presides at the com- 
munal council elected by the notables 
Communal of the city, The revenues of this 
Admin- council consist of taxes upon meat and 
istration. wine and the rent of some real estate 
(a bath, an oven, and some shops). As 
formerly, the Jews still pay to. the government a tax 
for exemption from military duty, called “bédale.” 
When the notables are short of funds and unable to 
pay this tax, the communal council draws upon the 
treasury of the three synagogues. These are gov- 
erned by syndics (“ gabba’im ”). - 

Asa matter of fact the majority of the Jews are 
generally poor. Among them are two or three mer- 
chants, about fifteen money-changers, and a large 
number of small shopkeepers, pedlers, and dealers 
in tinware. Although the silk industry isa specialty 
there, no Jews are engaged in it, beyond some two 
hundred Jewish women working as operatives in 
the mills. The Alliance Israélite maintains at Brusa 
a system for apprenticing boys as carpenters, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths, compositors, and for teaching 
girls to weave. Some young Jews occupy subordi- 
nate positions in European business houses and 
banks established at Brusa. No Jews are employed 
by the government, nor are any engaged in the pro- 
fessions. | 

In the neighborhood of Brusa there are some 
places containing a small number of Jews originally 
from Brusa, as Climasti-Cassaba, Yeni-Yol, Yeni- 
Shehir, Eski-Shehir, and Yeumlek, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Bulletin de U AL 
liance Israélite Universelle, 1899 ; Ubicini (reported in El 

Dia, a Jewish journal of Philippopolis). 


D. M. Fr. 


BRUSILOV: Town in the government of Kiev, 
Russia, with a Jewish population (1898) of 2,800, in 
a total of 6,500. Of the 541 Jewish artisans, 112 are 
tailors and 206 tanners. About eighty families re- 
ceive alms at Passover. There is a Talmud Torah, 
attended by more than one hundred children. Bru- 
silov has also twenty-two private schools, a hospital, 
a poorhouse, and a .“Gemilut Hesed ” (society for 
lending money without interest). 


H. R. S. J. 


BRUSSELS (French, Bruxelles): Capital of 
Belgium. There are no records as to the date when 
Jews first settled in Brussels; but as many of them 
were scattered over the province of Brabart at the 
time of the Romans, it may be assumed that they 
established themselves at Brussels as soon as it was 
founded by St. Gery, bishop of Cambray, in the sev- 
enth century. "The Jews of Brussels underwent all 
the vicissitudes of their Belgian coreligionists. The 
Crusaders left many sanguinary traces of their pas- 
sage at Brussels. During the thirteenth century 
and at the beginning of the fourteenth the Jews of 
Brussels, protected by the subsequent rulers, at- 
tained, in common with those of other communities 
of Brabant, a high degree of prosperity. The calam- 
ities which culminated in the massacre and banish- 
ment of the Jews of Brussels in 1370 began with the 
spreading of the Black Death throughout Europe. 
A chronicler of that time, Li Muisis, gives an ac- 
count of this tragedy, for which sce BELGIUM. 
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This catastrophe, which took place in 1349, was 


followed twenty-two years later by a similar one. 


A banker of Enghien, distinguished by his wealth as 


well as by his 
philanthropy, 
was assassinated 
in his own gar- 
den. His wife 
and son took ref- 
uge in Brussels. 
The assassins 
Spread the re. 
port that the 
Jews had stolen 
from a church 
consecrated wa- 
fers in order to 
pierce them with 
poniards. This 
brought about 
the burning of ES in 
liundreds of i a: aun 
Jews at Brussels ER jJ ! 
(May 92, 1870) 
and a general 
banishmentfrom 
Belgium. The 
event is known 
locally as the 
miracle of St. 
Gudule, and was 
commemorated 
by an annual 
festival. Eight- 
een tableaux, 
which repre- 
sented the pier- 
cing of the host 
and the miracle 
of the spurting 
of the blood, 
were painted; 
and these paint- 
ings are still: 
preserved in the 
Church of St. 
Gudule. On 
the Jewish side, 
the martyrs of 
Brussels were 
commemora- 
ted in the 
“ Memorbuch” of Mayence and in a Hebrew elegy. 
From 1370 till the end of the Spanish domination 


over Belgium, there is no trace of Jews at Brussels. 
Their reappearance there dated probably from tlic 


Peace of Utrecht (April 11, 1719), when Belgium 
became part of Austria. A decree banishing Jews 
from Brussels was issued July 18, 1716; 

After the but it was not enforced: a gift to the 
Peace of crownovercamealldifficulties, A sim- 
Utrecht.  ilar decree issued forty years later had 
the same result. Several Jews re- 

ceived the right of citizenship in Brussels. Amon g 
them was one named Philip Nathan, who, in 1783, 
requested the government to assign a place for a new 
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cemetery for the Jews; the old one, situated near 
the Porte de Namur, having disappeared in conse- 
quence of the dismantling of the fortress. 

Many families. 
of position from 
Germany — and 
Holland, such as. 
the Landaus, the 
Lipmanns, the 
Fürths, the 
Hirschs, and the 
Simons, settled 
in Brussels. The 
Jews were still 
subjected to 
special imposts. 
It was only 
after 1794, when, 
the French 
became masters 
of Belgium, that 
Jews could 
settle freely in 
Brussels and en- 
joy the rights of 
citizenship. An 
imperial edict 
dated March 17, 
1808, divided the 
Jews living in 
French coun- 
tries into consis- 
tories. Brussels 
was included in 
N E the consistory of 
qf. Crefeld. Onthe 
overthrow of 
Napoleon, Bel- 
gium was uni- 
ted with Hol- 
land; and the 
Jewish com- 
munity of Brus- 
sels became the 
head of the 
fourteenth relig- 
ious district of 
Holland. After 
the revolution of 
18950 Drussels be- 
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Jews Represented as Transfixing Hosts. : i 
(After the Gobelin Tapestries in the Cathedral of St. Gudule, Brussels.) came the head 


of the Belgian 
consistories, and a chief rabbi was nominated. The 
chief rabbis have been: E. Carmoly, Henri Loeb, 


Aristide Astrue, Abraham Dreyfus, and the present 
(1902) rabbi, Armand Bloch. The government con- 


tributes largely to the support of Jewish worship. 
In 1890, according to the official statistics, Brussels 
had 150 registered Jewish households. 

Brussels hasthe following Jewish communal insti- 
tutions: Société de Bienfaisance Israélite, Société des 
Secours Efficaces (Dames), Société des Mères Israélites 
et Ecole Gardienne, Orphelinat, Comité d' Apprentis- 
sage de la Jeunesse Israélite, Maison de Retraite pour 
les Vieillards, Hakeneset Kallah, Cercle des Amis Isra- 
élites, l'Egalité (mutual aid), and Ménahem Abélim. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the earlier period: Carmoly, Revue Ori- 
entale, i. 42 et seq.; Emile Ouverleaux, Notes et Documents 
cur les Juifs de Belgique, in Rev. Et Juives, vii. 117 et seq., 
052 ef seq., viii. 206, ix. 246 et seq. For modern times: [H. 
Sommerhausen], Briefe aus Belgien, in Monatsschrift, i. 
499, 541 et seq-; idem, Briefe aus Brüssel, in Monatsschrift, 
ii. 270 etseq.; Verordeningen voor het Israelitisch Kerkge- 
nootschayp binnen het IKoningrik der Nederlanden, The 
Hague, 1822. 


G. I. BR. 


BRUTISH (ny2): A term applied by the Bib- 
lical writers to men whose disposition or spirit was 
like that of beasts. It is used in close conjunction 
with “foolish” (Jer. x. 8; Ps. xlix. 10, xciv. 8), and, 
as indicated in the Hebrew, may mean “stupid.” 
In a few instances it seems to indicate that the per- 
song under consideration are both ignorant and reck- 
less (Jer. x. 14, li. 17; Ps. Ixiii. 22, xcii. 6). Again, 
brutishness, or beastlikeness, implies not a passive 
but an actively dangerous quality of character 
(Ezek. xxi. 81). The man who is persistently igno- 
rant is also called “brutish” (Prov. xii. 1). The 
prophets who did not call upon the Lord, to inquire 
of Him, were included in the same category (com- 
pare Jer. x. 21). . To sum up, “brutishness” in the 
Old Testament is descriptive of a foolish, stupid, 
recklessly and persistently ignorant, and dangerous 
man. 

J. JR. I. M. P. 


BRUTZKUS, JUDAH LOEB BEN DAVID: 
Russian writer; born 1870 at Polangen, in the gov- 
ernment of Courland; studied at the gymnasium and 
University of Moscow, from which city his family 
was expelled in 1892, He received his diploma 
as physician in 1894.  Brutzkus took part in the 
Russo-Jewish bibliographical work, * Sistimaticheski 
Ukazatel Literatury o Yevreyakh." Since 1895 
he has contributed to the Russo-Jewish periodical 
* Voskhod ?; and in 1899 he was appointed assistant 
editor on that periodical. 

II. R. V. R. 


BRÜX: Town of Bohemia, 14 miles north of 
Saaz. Documents prove that, as early as the four- 
teenth century, Jews were living at Brüx. In 1398 
Borso the Younger, of Riesenburg and Petschau, 
eave his note for fifty schock of Prague groschen 
to the Jews Isaac and Asher of Brüx; and simi- 
lar notes were given in 1894, 1418, and 1419 to the 
Jews Eberleyn and his wife Esther, Michael and 
Heyneman, Michael the Larger, and Michael the 
Smaller. In a document dated Feb. 17, 1456, a 
Jewish cemetery of Brüx is mentioned, which Fred- 
erick, duke of Saxony and margrave of Meissen, 
gave to a certain Hans Wickart. According to a 
Latin document, dated June 20, 1464, the king of 


Bohemia, George Podiebrad, forbade the Jews to 
reside at Drüx or within a mile of it, for which the 


city had to pay an annual tribute of six shocks of 
Prague groschen to indemnify the king for his loss 
of the Jews’ annual toleration tax (Schutzgeld). For 
four hundred years there was no Jewish community 
at Briix; in fact, since the sixteenth century Jews 
were not permitted to live in the mining towns of 
Bohemia. 

Jewish congregations existed in Harreth and Lisch- 
nicz (about one hour's distance from Brix), and these 
became parents of the congregation of Briix, which 


Brussels. 
Buber 
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was founded in 1868. A synagogue was built in- 
1878, and the cemetery was dedicated in 1878. The 
prosperity, harmony, and high standing of the con- 
gregation are due primarily to its able and pub- 
lic-spirited leader, Joseph Spitz, who took charge in 
1885. The following associations may be mentioned: 
The Hebrah Kaddishah, the Hebrew Women’s Be- 
nevolent Society, and the Kronprinz Rudolf Stiftung 
for poor wayfarers. There are, besides, the Kaiser 
Franz Joseph Jubiliiums-Stiftung, for poor Hebrew 
artisans, and a Ludwig Bloch Stiftung. <A pension 
fund for the Jewish clergy is to be founded. Adam 
Sattler, for many years religious instructor in the 
public schools and at the gymnasium, on being 
pensioned was decorated with the Golden Cross of 
Merit. Among the rabbis and religious teachers at 
the public schools and the gymnasium may be men- 
tioned: Alexander Kisch, 1874-1877; I. S. Bloch, 
1877-80, editor of the * Oesterreichische Wochen- 
schrift,” and at one time a member of the Reichs- 
tag; Jacob Tauber, 1880-86; Gotthard Deutsch, 
1887-91, later professor in Cincinnati; and, since 
1891, Adolf Biach. 

The Jewish population of about 1,000—o0ne-twen- 
tieth of the entire population—speak German. There 
are among them 10 lawyers, 5 physicians, and 2 
clerks of the court; but the larger number are 
merchants. 

D. A, Br. 


BRYANSK: Towninthe governmentof Grodno, 
Russia, with a Jewish population (1898) of 2,965, in 
a total population of 0,9412. Of the Jews 520 are 
artisans and 89 gardeners and farmers. 

H. R. S. d. 


BUBER, SOLOMON : Galician scholar and ed- 
itor of Hebrew works; born at Lemberg Feb. 2, 
1897. His father, Isaiah Abraham Buber, was 
versed in Talmudic literature and Jewish philoso- 
phy, and was Solomon’s teacher in the latter sub- 
ject; but for his son’s Biblical and Talmudic studies 
he carefully selected competent professional teach. 
ers. The desire was soon aroused in Solomon to 
make independent research and to put the result of 
his work into literary form—a disposition which 
proved of the utmost value to Jewish literature. 

At twenty years of age Buber married and entered 
commercial pursuits. He rose by rapid degrees 
until he became * Handelskammerrath,” and auditor 
of the Austro-Hungarian bank, the national bank, 
and the Galician savings-bank. This last position 
he still (1902) retains. Buberisalso president of the 
“ Geschiiftshalle,” vice-president of the free kitchen, 

and honorary member of a working 
Bio- men's union. For more than à quar- 


graphical ter of a century he has been one of the 
Data. directors of the Lemberg congrega- 
tion: he is on the committee of the 
Bernstein foundation, and takes a leading part in 
various philanthropic associations. | 
While active in public life, Buber has also devoted 
himself to learned research. The Midrash literature 
had special attractions for him; and his activity in 
this field has been remarkable in extent. Its first 
result was an edition of the so-called * Pesikta de- 
Rab Kahana,” with an elaborate commentary and 
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an introduction which exhaustively discuss all 
questions pertaining to the history of this old Hag- 
. gadah collection. The book appeared 
Midrash asa publication of the society known 
Editions. under the name of “Mekize Nirda- 
mim," Lyck, 1868. Buber’s method 
of dealing with the difficult undertaking was new 
to scientific literature; and both introduction and 
commentary received.: the .unstinted:-praise of the 
scholarly world. The introduction was translated 
into German by Aug... Wiinsche, and... published 
by him with his translation of the Midrash, Leipsic; 
1884. 

Other Midrashic works edited on a similar method 
and scale by Buber are: collectanea from Midrash 
Abkir, Vienna, 1883; Tobiah b, Eliezer's Midrash 
Lekah Tob, Wilna, 1884; the original Midrash Tan- 
huma, Wilna, 1885; collectanea from Midrash Eleh 
ha-Debarim Zutta, Vienna, 1885; Sifre d'Agadta, 
short Midrashim on the Book of Esther, Wilna, 1886; 
Midrash — Tehillim, 
Wilna, 1891; Mid- 
rash Mishle, Wilna, 
1893; Midrash She- 
muel, Cracow, 1893; 
Midrash Agada, an 
anonymous haggadic 
commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Vienna, 
1894; Midrash Zutta, 
on the Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, and Ecclesi- 
astes, Berlin, 1894, 
Aggadat Esther, hag- 
gadic treatises on the 
Book of Esther, anon- 
ymous, Cracow, 
1897; Midrash Ekah 
Rabbati, Wilna, 1899; 
Yalk. Makiri, on the 
Psalms, Berdychev, 
1899; Menahem b. 
Solomon’s Midrash Sekel Tob, on the Books of 


. Genesis and Exodus, ii. vol. 2, Berlin, 1900-02. This 


last work is also published by the society Mekize 
Nirdamim. 

As this array of publications shows, Buber is a 
prolific writer; yet the scientific quality of his work 
does not suffer on this account. At the outset he 
adopted a certain system to which he has consist- 

ently adhered. For a determination 

Method as of the reading of the text he avails 
Editor. himself of all accessible manuscripts 
and printed works—and everything 

is accessible to him, as he spares no expense in ob- 
taining copies of manuscripts and the rarest printed 
editions ; he conscientiously records the various 
readings in foot-notes, and he bestows special care, 
chiefly in the older Midrashim, on the correction and 
explanation of words in the text borrowed from the 
Greek and the Latin. In the introductions, which 
almost assume the proportions of independent works 
(the introduction to the Tanhuma embraces 212 pages 
octavo), everything that. bears upon the history of 
the work under consideration is discussed, and a 
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compilation is given of the authors or works cited 
by the Midrash or serving as sources for it, and 
those which in turn have drawn upon the Midrash, 
His work is distinguished by thoroughness, and re. 
veals his synthetic ability as well as the vast extent 
of his reading. The only serious opposition to the 
views encountered by Buber has been in regard ty 
his theory concerning the Tanhuma. 

- Buber has distinguished himself in-other depart. 
ments of literature. His first work was a biography 
of the grammarian Elias Levita, published at Leip- 
sic in 1856. After this he edited the following: “De 
Lates’ Gelehrtengeschichte Sha‘are Zion,” Jaros- 
law, 1885; Zedekiah b. Abraham's liturgic work, 
4 Shibbole ha-Leket,” Wilna, 1886; “ Pesher Dabar,” 
Saadia's treatise on the Hapax Legomena of the Bible, 
Przemysl, 1888; Samuel b. Jacob Jam‘a’s “ Agur,” 
introduction and additions to the ‘Aruk, Breslau, 
1888 (in “ Grütz Jubelschrift”); Samuel b. Nissim’s 
commentary on Job, “Ma‘yan Gannim,” Berlin, 
1889; Biurim: Jedaiah Penini’s explanations of 
Midrash Tehillim, Cracow, 1891, and a commentary 
on Lamentations by Joseph Caro, Breslau, 1901 
(in the Kaufmann Gedenkbuch); *Anshe Shem,” 
biographies and epitaphs of the rabbis and heads 
of academies who lived and worked at Lemberg, 
covering a period of nearly four hundred years 
(1500-1890), Cracow, 1895. In these works Buber 
appears as a philologist and as a careful writer of 
biographies of scholars, especially of the Jewish 
scholars of Poland. 

Buber's extensive knowledge of Jewish history 
and literature is also displayed in additions to the 
works of others and in numerous contributions to 
Hebrew magazines, suchas: * Meged Yerahin," Ko- 
bak's *Jeschurun," * Ha-Lebanon," * Ha-Maggid,” 
* Maggid Mishneh,” * Ha-'Ibri," *Ha-Meliz," “ Ha- 
Habazelet," “Ha-Karmel,” Joseph Kohn's “Ozar 
Hokmah,” “ Bet Talmud,” “ Ha-Shahar," * Ha-Asif," 
* Keneset Yisrael,” “Zion,” *Ozar ha-Sifrut,” * Ha- 
Eshkol.? 

Among the works of his more recent years the 
following may be mentioned: “ Yeri'ot Shelomoh,” 
a supplement to Abraham b. Elijah Wilna's * Rab 
Po'alim," Warsaw, 1894; a criticism of Yalkut 
Makhiri, on Isaiah, ed. Schapira, Cracow, 1805; a 
criticism of the Pesikta, with an introduction by 
David Luria (ed. Warsaw, 1893), Craccw, 1895; 
“Kiryah Nisgabah," on the rabbis in Zolkiev up 
to the letter 4, published in “ Ha-Eshkol," 1i.-iii., 
1898-1900; and his contribution to the “ Steinschnei- 
der Festschrift," wherein he propounds a new theory 
concerning the * Petihtot" (Introductions) in Mid- 


rash Ekah Rabbati. 


Buber corresponds on learned subjects with many 
well-known Jewish scholars. He has proved him- 
self a veritable Mæcenas of learning. The cost in- 
volved in the publication of his works has usually 
been borne by him, and he has presented gratuitous 
copies to libraries and indigent scholars. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Reines, Dor wa-Hakamaut, i. 28-40; Sefer 

Zikkaron, p. +, Warsaw, 1889, 

L. G. H. B. 

BUCHHEIM, CHARLES ADOLPHUS: Pro- 
fessor of the German language and German litera- 
ture at King’s College, London; born in Moravia 
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1898; died at London June 4, 1900. He was edu- 


cated at the University of Vienna, whence he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D.; settled in Paris; but 
after 1852 removed to London, where he lived till 
his death. In 1868 Buchheim became professor in 
King's College. He was also examiner in German 
to the universities of London (1875-90), Oxford, and 
Cambridge, and at one time was German tutor to 


the children of the Prince of Wales (afterward King : 


Edward VII.). 

Buchheim was the author of several critical works 
on German writers. He translated several of Dick- 
ens's novels into German, and published, through 
the Clareudon Press, annotated editions of a large 
number of German classics. Inthe “Golden Treas- 
ury Series” he published the popular * Deutsche 
Lyrik," 1875; *Balladen und Romanzen," 1891; and 
Heine's “Lieder und Gedichte," 1897, Of a more 
scholarly nature is his work “First Principles of 
the Reformation," which he published, conjointly 
with the Rev. Dr. Wace, in 1883. 

In recognition of his learning and services the 
University of Oxford in 1898 bestowed on Buchheim 
ihe honorary degree of M.A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Athenorum, June 16, 1900, p. 753; The Inter- 
national Year Book, 1900; The Annual Register, 1900. 


J. A. R 

BUCHAREST: Ancient capital of Wallachia, 
and the present capital cf Rumania. The oldest 
Jewish tombstone is dated 1682; but Jews settled in 
the city much earlier. In 1573 a Jew, Isaiah b. 
Joseph, was secretary to Prince Alexander Mircea. 
When Michael the Brave rose against Turkey in 
1594, all the Jews of Bucharest were massacred. 
Not much is known of Jews resident here during the 
seventeenth century, except that they were engaged 
in commerce and in the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, while a few practised medicine. Under Con- 
stantin Brancovan (1689-1714) a Jew surnamed “ Sali- 
trariul” (maker of saltpeter) furnished that prince 
with the gunpowder needed in thearmy. The Jews 
formed a corporation of their own with a “staroste ” 
(provost) at their head, and were restricted to one 
suburb, as were also the Armenians. In addition to 
their personal taxes, special assessments were levied 
upon them as a corporate body, out of all proportion 
to those imposed on other organizations of the city. 
In 1695 they were assessed 150 thalers to support the 
Turkish army in the war against Austria, and 100 
thalers for boats. 

In 1715 Stephen Cantacuzene ordered the syna- 
gogue to be demolished. This led to a riot, during 
which the Jewish provost was killed. Upon pay- 
ment of a heavy sum the Jews were permitted to 
rebuild their synagogue and resume worship. Bet- 
ter times came with the enlightened Prince Nicholas 

Mavrocordato. Thisruler maintained 

The most friendly relations with the phy- 
Eighteenth sician Tobias Cohen of Constantinople, 
Century. and with Daniel de Fonseca who was 
physician to the sultan as well as to 

the French ambassadors at Constantinople, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate friendship. 
Nicholas in 1719 established De Fonseca at his 
court in Bucharest, and lent him his influence. 


Nicholas also favored Mentech Bally, banker of the : 
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grand vizier, upon whom he conferred valuable 
privileges. 

Under the successors of Mavrocordato the Jews 
were again more or less persecuted. Michael Raco- 
vitza (1730-31 and 1741-44), taught by the loss of his 
Moldavian throne in consequence of his difficulties 
with the Jews, did not oppress them more than he 
did his other subjects. His son Constantine even 


renewed: the privileges of the “haham bashi” ‘of | 


Moldavia, recognizing the latter’s authority over the 
Jews of Wallachia, and granting them the right to 
have a deputy at Bucharest (1764). 

The number of Jews increased after the Austro- 
Turkish wars, so that it became necessary to open 
a second synagogue in a central part of tlie city. 
Alexander Ghika (1764-66) demolished it upon the 
advice of the patriarch Ephraim of Jerusalem, who 
was passing through Bucharest. The Jews opened 
a new synagogue during the Russian occupation 
(1769-74), but this also was destroyed by Alexander 
Ypsilanti (1774-82). Not until 1787 did they receive 
permission from Peter Mavroyeni (1786-89) to have 
a new synagogue, on condition that it was located 
inadistant suburb. During the Russo-Turkish war 
(1769—74) the Jews suffered from the violence and 
spoliation of the janizaries. In 1770 they were un- 
expectedly. attacked by the populace; many per- 
ished, but the greater number were saved by the 
boyars. Urged by the need of money, Mavrogyeni, 
though not unfavorably disposed toward the Jews, 
pressed them hard. On pretense of taxing them, he 
made the Jewish tailors, furriers, and jewelers of 
Bucharest work for the Turks, who were then at 
war with Austria. The plague, which broke out in 
1799, under Michel Sutzu, brought disaster to the 
merchants already ruined by the Austrian occupa- 
tion (1789-91). The distilleries, which were mostly 
owned by the Jews, were also closed. 

Alexander Moruzi (1793-96) closed the synagogue 
which had been opened in 1790 in the center of the 
city, and punished the Jews who had defended them- 
selves against their oppressors. Encouraged by the 
attitude of their prince, the populace heaped indig- 
nities upon the Jews; so that Moruzi found him- 
self obliged—for a consideration in money—to direct 
the authorities to defend them: he even had to con- 
demn to the bastinado and to exiie a Christian 
tailor who had forcibly baptized a Jewish child. 
Under pretext of sumptuary laws, Moruzi forbade 
the Jews to sell cosmetics. At the same time the 
reappearance of the plague crippled the business of 
the second-hand dealers, pedlers, retailers, and even 
of the artisans. Constantine Hangerli (1797-99) 
treated the Jews somewhat better; giving them a 
tract of land on which to erect distilleries, granting 
privileges to artisans, and exempting them from 
taxation. But the plague, that had become en- 
demic, paralyzed all business. 

In spite of the obstacles put in the way of the 
Jews at Bucharest, the artisan class especially de- 
veloped during the eighteenth century ; its members 
often occupied exceptional positions, owing to their 
skil and the services which they rendered to the 
princes, the boyars, and even the people. The provost 
of the Jews occupied under several princes the posi- 
tion of *kuyunju pasha" (grand provost of silver- 
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smiths). In 1787 he gave way to a Christian; but 


six years later the position was again held by a Jew, 
. Eleazar, who bore the title of “jeva- 
Develop-  hirji-pasha" (grand provost of jew- 


ment elers). There were also among the 
of Artisan Jews manufacturers of pipes, potash, 
Class. and rackets; also excellent engravers, 


lace-makers, and bookbinders. Cer- 
tain Jews attached to the court obtained privileges 
and were exempt from taxes; and they acquired in- 
fluence with the princes, the high dignitaries, and 
the boyars. 

The populace was still hostile to them, and the 
nineteenth century opened with a bloody massacre. 
The Jews were accused of espionage and of ritual 
murder; and on April 8, 1801, the rabble, aided by 
some soldiers, pretending to possess orders from the 
authorities, fell upon them, maltreated them, pil- 

laged their houses, and massacred 128. 


Massacre Alexander Moruzi, who in 1799 had 
of 1801. again come into power, being fright- 


ened by the massacre and his respon- 
sibility to the Porte, condemned the ringleaders to 
the salt-mines for life. 

The Jews had hardly recovered from this terrible 
blow, when they were obliged to leave Bucharest 
hastily, together with the rest of the population, on 
account of the invasion of Pasvan Oglu, the rebel 
pasha of Rustchuk (1802). When they returned to 
their homes the specter of ritual murder again con- 
fronted them, so that Constantine Ypsilanti was 
obliged to request the metropolitan to instruct the 
priests to proclaim from their pulpits the falsehood 
of the accusation, which had been spread by per- 
sons whose only purposes were riot and _ pillage 
(1804). Nevertheless, the populace had their way 
two years later (Dec., 1806). When the Russo- 
Turkish war recommenced Ypsilanti abdicated just 
as the Russians were approaching Bucharest. The 
populace drove out the Turks, and, taking advan- 


tage of the disorder, fell upon the Jews, pillaged : 


them, massacred a considerable number, and penned 
up the remainder ina certain locality, giving them 
a few days in which to choose between baptism and 
massacre. The entrance of the Russians rescued the 
Jews from this terrible plight. 

Their fate during the Russian occupation (1806- 
1812) was not an enviable one. The well-to-do fami- 
lies removed to Transylvania; and the less for- 
tunate ones who remained behind were subjected 
to heavy taxes, in which, however, they were not 
treated differently from the Christian merchants. 
Jews were forbidden to open their shops on the 
Christian festivals, and even to work at home dur- 
ing these days. Certain manufacturers of potash 
were driven from their factories, and pedling was 
interdicted. The Jews lived in continual fear of 
being accused of ritual murder, and finally, in order 
to extort money from them, their provost was im- 
prisoned, and his office given to a German Catholic. 
Later the provost was liberated and restored to of- 
fice. The Russian Jews residing at Bucharest only 
received a certain amount of liberty and a few 
privileges, 

The impecunious prince Jean Caradja (1812-18), 
in order to extract money from the Jews, revived the 
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order forbidding them to employ Christian minors 
as servants, or to rent or buy shops in the vicinity 
of churches, <A fresh and violent out- 
Position at break of the plague furnished a pre- 
Beginning text to Caradja, who accused the Jews 
of of living in filth and of thus spread- 
Nineteenth ing the pestilence. Various measures 
Century. taken by the authorities completely 
paralyzed the business of the mer- 
chants, pedlers, brokers, and others. In order to 
increase his revenues and to tax foreign Jews who 
should have been exempt, Caradja granted to the 
native Jews the exclusive privilege of establishing 
Jewish butcher-shops. Alexander Sutzu (1818-1821). 
confirmed this privilege. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
the situation of the Jews of Bucharest was not en- 
viable, in spite of the considerable influence which 
some of them enjoyed. "They were treated worse 
than the gipsies, and were continually exposed to 
the insultsof the populace. "They could not venture 
into certain streets without risking theirlives. Their 
domestic life was exemplary; but the communal life 
was filled with quarrels, originating with Polish or 
Russian rabbis of mediocre attainments, who did not 
know much more than their flocks, and who were 
driven from office as soon as the opposing party 
gained the upper hand. 

The death of Alexander Sutzu precipitated the 
Hetieria (Greek insurrection) and the rising of Theo- 
dore Vladimirescu. Panic reigned at Bucharest. 
The well-to-do Jews fled to Cronstadt, while others 
sought refuge in the neighboring monasteries, where 
they camped in the courtyards in tents or on mats. 
Business was suspended, and the workmen were en- 
tirely out of work. The Jews suffered untold mis- 
ery, for the entry of the Hetierists into Bucharest 
was marked by the pillage of the Jewish quarter. 
The Turkish occupation that followed was a period 
of unlimited oppression. Fora Jew to venture into 
the streets meant almost certain death. The mer- 
chants closed their shops and left the country. On 
March 7, 1822, the Turkish soldiers, after a quarrel, 
charged upon the people, killed and wounded fifteen 
Christians and sixty Jews and Armenians, and looted 
the shops. 

In the second year of the reign of Gregory Ghika 
(1822-28) a fire destroyed the Jewish synagogue and 
one hundred and fifty houses inhabited mainly by 
Jews, many of whom lost all their possessions. In 
the same year the populace fell upon the Austrian 
Jews, who, on repelling the attack, were arrested by 
the police. The plague again offered an opportu- 
nity for extortion; the Jews, being 


declared infected, were driven from 
Diffi- the city, and allowed to return only 
culties. on payment of asum of money. The 


anti-Semitic feeling also showed itself 
in the decree forbidding Moldavian Jews to settle 
at Bucharest (1827). The decree became a dead let- 
ter when the Russians again occupied those princi- 
palities (1828-84), bringing with them a number of 
Russian and Moldavian Jewish traders. During this 
oceupation the Jews of Bucharest experienced bet- 


ter times. 
The communal quarrels in the mean time continued 
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among the followers of the German and the Portu- 
guese ritual, and among the native Russian, Aus- 
irian, and Prussian Jews, not abating even after the 
reorganization of the community, which was granted 
by the authorities in 1892. Rabbis were installed 
and deposed by the different parties, thus causing 
embarrassment to the government, the all-power- 
ful consuls, and the boyars, each of whom had a 
favorite Jew. Further, the populace here and there 
brought up the accusation of ritual murder (1894). 
Nevertheless, the importance and the influence of 
the Jews increased; their provost was named grand 
provost of the gild of tinmen; and their artisans and 
merchants were sought and honored by the boyars. 
Some among them were appointed to remunerative 
and honorable positions. The cashier of the Ducha- 
rest prefecture of police from 1839 to 1848 was a 
Jew. The banker Hillel Manoah, on being knighted, 
was made a member of the commission appointed 
by the prince in 1847 to aid the suffering Jews, 
and in the following year he was elected to the 
municipal council The physician Barasch was ap- 
pointed a professor at the college in 1852. The Jews 
owned houses, vineyards, and estates. They were 
readily permitted to build synagogues, and in order 
to reduce the number of these they decided in 1845 
to build a large one. 

The Jews of German origin especially took an act- 
ive part in the revolution of 1848, sacrificing them- 
selves for it. The painter Daniel Rosenthal was 
naturalized and devoted himself heart and soul to 
his country. This epoch marks the beginning of 
the real regeneration of the Jews of Bucharest. The 
native Jews as well as the Austrian and Prussian 
subjects founded modern schools (1852), and took 
the initiative in reforming divine worship; erecting 
a temple with modernized service in 1857. Physi- 
cians increased in number; and young men turned 
to the higher studies. This progress did not cease 
even when the anti-Semitic spirit began to show 
itself, about 1866. 

The Sephardim, who are called “ Spaniards" in 
Rumania, were at first united with the rest of the 
Jews; but as early as 1818 they built their own 
synagogue and were subsequently recruited in num- 
bers by Turkish immigrants. During the reign of 
Alexander Ghika (1884-48) they completely sepa- 
vated themselves from the other congregations, even 
having their special cemetery. This separation, 
however, while profitable to them materially, injured 
them morally, retarding their spiritual progress. 
After 1866 the two communities were no longer ofi- 
cially recognized. Yet the Sephardim, although 
less numerous, were able to maintain their organiza- 
tion; while that of the Ashkenazim was dissolved. 
All the educational and philanthropic institutions 
and agencies have been supported solely by societies 
or committees appointed. for raising funds, since the 
salt-tax, which was a profitable source of income, 
was abolished. 

The Jewish population of Bucharest, numbering 
between 4,000 and 5,000 at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, had risen to 43 274 in 1899, ac- 
cording to the census of that year. The Sephardim 
have two synagogues; the Ashkenazim, a large 
number in addition to the Temple. The only con- 
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gregation organized by the Ashkenazim is that of 
the Temple using the western ritual, with M. Beck 
at its head as rabbi and preacher. 
Present Since the law of 1893 practicaliy ex- 
Condition. cluding their children from the public 
schools, the Jews of Bucharest have 
maintained six primary schools for boys and two for 
girls, a professional school for boys and one for girls, 
a business school, and a gymnasium. They also have 
a hospital, two homes for the aged, two burial so- 
cieties (hebrah kaddishah), and a large number of 
philanthropic societies and institutions. fee also 
RUMANIA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: See RUMANIA. 


D. E. Sp. 


BUCHBINDER, BERNHARD (pen-name, 
Gustav Klinger): Austrian journalist; born July 
6, 1854, in Budapest, where he received his educa- 
tion, being destined for a mercantile career. A one- 
act comedy, which he wrote after he left school, and 
which was played successfully in Budapest, decided 
his future. Both of his parents having died when 
he was very young, and his father having been but 
a poor pedler, Buchbinder had to care for his 
younger brothers and sisters. Under great hard- 
ships and privations he adopted the profession of 
journalist and became very successful as a novelist 
and dramatic writer. 

Among his numerous works may be mentioned 
the novels, “Vergessen im Armenhause,” 1882; 

“Vitter und Söhne,” 1885; “ Bettelstudent,” 1886; 
“Preimann,” 1891; “Eine Wiener Theaterprinzes- 
sin,” 1894, and the dramas “ Herrgotts Mörder,” 
* Vater Deák," * Wer Ist der Herr im Hause,” “ Griifin 
von der Strasse,” “Die Flüchtlinge," “ Heirat auf 
Probe,” * Heiratsschwindler,” “Der Schmetterling," 
« Göttin der Vernunft," * Verlogenes Volk,” “Leute 
von Heute," * Die Diva," Rother Schnabel,” “ Die 
Dritte Eskadron,” “Grubers Nachfolger,” and “ Er 


und Seine Schwester.” 
S. F. T. H. 


BUCHHOLZ, CARL AUGUST: German 
Christian lawyer and author; born in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century; died at Lübeck Nov. 19, 
1843. He was a doctor of laws and of philosophy, 
and, at the time of his death, occupied the position 
of second “Stadt-Syndicus” of Lübeck. Although 
that city was notorious for its hostility to the Jews, 
both before and after the Napoleonic wars, Buch- 
holz, who was one of its leading citizens, volunta- 
rily undertook to champion their cause in a work 
entitled “ Ueber die Aufnahme der Jiidischen Glau- 
bensgenossen zum Bürgerrecht " (Lübeck, 1814; 2d 
ed., Leipsic, 1816). This led to his being selected by 
the Jewish communities of the three Hanse towns 
(Lübeck, Hamburg, and Bremen) as their represent- 
ative at the Congress of Vienna (1815), where he ren- 
dered valuable service. He was also sent as repre- 
sentative of the foregoing Jewish communities to the 
German Diet at Frankfort. At that time appeared 
his“ Actenstiicke, die Verbesserung des Bürgerlichen 
Zustandes der Israeliten Betreffend " (Stuttgart and 
Tübingen, 1815), à collection of laws and decrees 
concerning the Jews, issued by various princes and 
commonwealths of Germany. It is preceded by an 
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introduction of about 75 pages, which forms one of 
the best and most comprehensive pleas for Jewish 
emancipation advanced by a Christian in that period 
of reaction, This work, which may be considered 
as a brief, showing his capacity as defender of the 
rights of the Jews of Germany, is alike creditable to 
his erudition, to his logical mind, and to his love of 
justice. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sulamith, ix. i. 92: Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, 
v. 468-472 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. xi. 134, 
. 8 P. Wr. 
BUCHHOLZ, P.: German rabbi; born Oct. 2, 
1897; died in Emden, Hanover, Sept. 20, 1892. He 
became rabbi of Mürkisch-Friedland in 1868, where 
he remained till 1867, in which year he was called to 
the rabbinate of Stargard, Pomerania. In 1875 he 
became chief rabbi of Friesland, which position he 


: filled with ability and distinction until his death. 


He was a good Talmudical scholar and well versed 

in modern philosophy. 

Buchholz was the author of a small work on the 
legal and moral relations of the family according to 
Jewish law, “Die Familie in Rechtlicher und Mo- 
ralischer Bezichung nach Mosaisch-Talmudischer 
Lehre” (Breslau, 1867); and some of his more im- 
portant speeches and lectures were published by 
him or by his friends. He has also written a num- 
ber of articles on historical and other scientific sub- 
jects in the Jewish periodicals of Germany, of which 
his “ Historischer Ueberblick über die Mannigfachen 
Codificationen des Halachastoffes ” (* Monatsschrift,” 
1864, pp. 201-241) and *R. Azaria Figo und Seine 
Predigtsammlung Binah la-'Ittim" (Beilage zur 
"Isr. Wochenschritt," 1872, Nos. 4-9) are probably 
the most important. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, pp. 58, 
59; Der Israelit (Mayence), 1892, Nos. 79, 80; Winter and 
Wünsche, Jüdische Literatur, iii. 769. 

8. Po Wi 

BUCHLER, ADOLF: Austrian historian and 
theologian; born Oct. 18, 1867, at Priekopa, Hun- 
gary. In 1887 he began his theological studies at 
the Budapest Seminary, and at the same time stud- 
ied in the department of philosophy of the university 
under Goldziher and Karman. Büchler continued 
his studies at the Breslau Seminary, and in 1890 was 
graduated as Ph.D. at Leipsic University, his dis- 
sertation being “Zur Entstehung der Hebrüischen 
Accente,” which was afterward published in the 
“Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften ” of 1891. 

Biichler returned to Budapest to finish his theo- 
logical studies, and was graduated as rabbi in 1899. 
He then went to Oxford for one year, where he 
worked under the direction of his uncle, Dr. Adolf 
Neubauer, and published an essay, “The Reading 
of the Law and Prophets in a Triennial Cycle" 
(in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” April, 1893) The same 
year he accepted a call as instructor at the Vienna 
Jewish Theological Seminary, where he still (1902) 
teaches Jewish history, Bible, and Talmud. 

Btichler has published the following works: “Die 
Priester und der Cultus im Letzten Jahrzehnt des 
Tempelbestandes,” Vienna, 1895: “Die Tobiaden 
und die Oniaden,” 2». 1899: “Das Grosse Synedrion 
in Jerusalem und das Beth-Din in der Quaderkam- 
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mer des Jerusalemischen Tempels,” db. 1909. He 
has also contributed some essays to the "Jewish 
Quarterly Review," the * Monatsschrift," the * Ro. 
vue des Etudes Juives," and other periodicals, maiu- 
ly on the last days of the Second Temple, which 
essays have attracted much attention on account of 
their originality. S. 

BÜCHLER, ALEXANDER: Born in Fülek, 
Hungary, in 1869; son of the Talmudist rabbi 
Phineas Büchler of Moór. He was educated at the 
gymnasium in Székesfehérvár and at the university 
and the seminary of Budapest; he received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. in 1893, and was ordained as rabbi in 
1895. In 1897 he was called to Keszthely. 

Düchler's works include essays on the history of 
the Jews in Hungary, published in the “Magyar 
Zsidó Szemle” and the “Oesterreichische Wo- 
chenschrift,” and the following books: * Niederlas- 
sungen der Juden in Europa im XVI. und XVII. 
Jahrhundert, mit Besonderer Rücksicht auf Ungarn," 
Budapest, 1893 (in Hungarian); *Schay Lamoreh,” 
* Kolel Miktebe Hakme Yisrael," Budapest, 1895 (in 
Hebrew); and * History of the Jews in Budapest," 
1901 (in Hungarian). 

S. L. V. 


BUCHNER, WOLF B. DAVID HA- 
KOHEN: Hebrew stylist; born at Brody in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and lived into 
the nineteenth. In his boyhood Buchner enjoyed 
the hospitality which every Talmud student found 
in those days in the bet ha-midrash, and during 
his manhood he traveled with Hebrew books 
through Germany, Galicia, Poland, and Lithuania 
(Letter 83). 

At times he earned his livelihood by writing letters 
for illiterate people. llis own publications were 
another source of income to him (ib.) He corre- 
sponded with Baruch Jeiteles (Letter 72); Jacob 
Landau, son of Ezekiel Landau (Letter 81); and 
Beer Ginzburg, the Galician poet and friend of 
Nahman Krochmal (Letters 3, 82, 83). He suffered 
very much in his travels through foreign countries, 
and in Berlin he sustained an injury which cost 
him the sight of his right eye (Letters 19, 20). As 
he never speaks in his letters of wife or child, it is 
impossible to tell whether he was married. 

His works are: (1) “Zebed ha-Melizah,” an imita- 
tion of Al-Harizi’s “Tahkemoni,” written in 1770, 
but published (Prague, n.d.) not earlier than 1794, 
the date of the censor’s approbation; (2) " Zebed 
Tob" (25.), a collection of poems; (9) “Keter Mal- 
kut” (Lemberg, 1794), a hymn in imitation of Gabi- 
rol’s; (4) “Shire Tehillah ” (Berlin, 1797), hymns and 
parodies; (5) “Zahut ha-Melizah” (Prague, 1805), 
a collection of his private letters. The “Shir Nifla” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1802) and “Shir Yedidut” 
(ib. 1810) are to all appearance partial reprints from 
the “Shire Tehillah.” His parodies of the marriage 
and betrothal contracts were later abridged and pub- 
lished separately (“Seder Tenaim Rishonim me-Hag 
ha-Pesah,” Lemberg, 1878) and wrongly ascribed to 
Israel Nagara. 

Buchner is one of the modern representatives of 
the medieval school of artificial poetry. His prose 
is flowery and full of conceits; while his poetry 
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devotes more attention to the number of letters in 
the words than to the sense which the words are 
supposed to convey. He endeavored to imitate 
Gabirol, Al-Harizi, and Bedersi ; but he had not the 
depth of the first, the invention of the second, or the 
force of expression of the third. He showed a pre- 
dilection for similitudes Own); but his arguments 
are generally encumbered rather than strengthened 
py these. Though his works had considerable vogue 
in his day, and went through several editions, they 
have fallen into oblivion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: His letters (a bpna mins): Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. s.v.; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. p. 86; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 301. 


L. G. I. D. 

BUCHSBAUM: Family of Jewish physicians of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, whose activity extended over 
acentury. Its prominent members were: 

1. Amschel Gutman Buchsbaum: Son of 
Gutman Wolf (No. 3). He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Giessen in 1729; died 1743. 

2, Benjamin Levi or Wolfgang Buchs- 
baum: Born at Frankfort 1645; died June 26, 1715. 
Ile devoted many years to the study of medicine 
and philosophy at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Vienna, Pisa, and Padua, and graduated from the 
last-named in 1669. The same year he returned to 
his native town, where he was given permission to 
practise medicine, and enjoyed a high reputation 
among both Jews and Christians. 

3. Gutman Wolf Buchsbaum: Born 1678; 
died 1770; a son of Wolfgang (No. 2). He gradu- 
ated from the University of Leyden in 1697, and re- 
turned to Frankfort to practise. He heldarespected 
position in the community. 

4. Lipman Buchsbaum: Brother of Gutman 
Wolf (No. 8): born 1677; date of death unknown, 
With his brother he graduated from the University 
of Leyden in 1697, and returned to Frankfort to 
practise medicine. He also held a high position in 
the community. Confined fora time in the tower 
of Bornheim on account of false accusations brought 
against him, he utilized his imprisonment by writing 
a long treatise on medicine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Ein Jahrhundert Hiner 
Frankfurter Aerztefamilie, in Monatsschrift, xli. 128-1893 ; 
Horovitz, Jüd. Aerzte in Frankfurt-am-Main, pp. 93, 94; 
Landau, Geschichte der Jüdischen Aerzte, p. 124. 

D A. HR. 


BUCKLER. See SHIELD. 


BUCURESTEANU (BUCURESHTEAND), 
ABRAHAM COHEN: Rumanian publicist; born 
at Bucharest 1840: died there Jan. 24, 1877. From 
his earliest youth he was passionately fond of the 
theater, and obtained some success on tbe stage; 
but by the advice of his family he devoted himself 
tocommerce. At the same time, being gifted with 
spirited wit and having an inordinate fondness for 
puns and repartee, he composed a number of satir- 
ical poems and epigrams, love-songs, theatrical skits, 
and anecdotes, which were most favorably received 
by the public (1860-74). His songs were favorites 
alike in the parlors of the wealthy and the hovels of 
the poor, and, although mediocre, are still (1902) to 
be heard in Bucharest. The best known among 
them are: “S’o vezi Mama n’o mai uiti”; “ Gândul 
meu la tine sboara”; “Cu Chimir.” 


Bucuresteanu’s life was a wild one; insatiable 
love and furious jealousy soon deprived him of his. 
wife, and brought him to the grave, a victim of 
physical suffering and remorse. His songs are to be 
found in numerous popular collections; but he him- 
self published only * Urdubelea si Norocul,” Bucha- 
rest, 1873, and “ Buchetul, Culegere de Anecdote,” 
Bucharest, 1874. 

As Jew and philanthropist, he has to his credit. 
the foundation of the Zion Society, which assumed. 


large dimensions, and became an integral part of- 


the American B’nai B’rith in Rumania, under the 
name “Zion Grand Lodge.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schwarzfeld, Abram Cohen Bucures- 
teanu, in the Anuarul Pentru Israeliti, vol. x. 
8. M. CHW, 


BUCZACZ, ABRAHAM DAVID B. ASHER. 
ANSHEL: Galician Talmudist; born 1770 at Nad- 
worna; died 1840 at Buczacz. Even as a boy he at- 
tracted, by his acuteness in Talmudic knowledge, 
the attention of the leading Talmudists to such a. 
degree that Zebi Hirsch, the author of “ Neta‘ Sha‘- 
shu‘im,” chose him in his tenth year as a son-in-law. 
At the age of twenty he was ready to accept the: 
office of rabbi at Goslowitz. 

The chief event of his life was the struggle awa- 
kened in him by the.opposition between the Talmud 
and the Cabala. Unacquainted with the tendencies. 
and modes of life of the Hasidim, Buczacz did not 
believe in the miracles of their rabbis; and his wife 
and friends had great difficulty in persuading him 
to take his sick son to a Hasidic rabbi, Levi Isaac 
of Berdychev. "The latter, however, influenced him 
to take up the study of the Cabala; but in trying to 
reconcile these new views—so utterly antagonistic 
to those of the extreme Talmudists, which he him- 
self had hitherto held—he nearly became insane. 
The Hasidic rabbi Levi Isaac of Berdychev helped 
him through this struggle and won him over, to the 
great joy of the Hasidim, who feared his wide 
Talmudic learning. Buczacz adopted the Hasidic 
mode of living; but in his decision of halakic ques- 
tions was guided, not by cabalistic, but by purely 
Talmudic, principles. In 1813 he succeeded his late 
father-in-law as rabbi of Buczacz, and remained in 
office until his death. 

Buczacz is the author of the following works: (1) 
“Da‘at Kedoshim,” to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, Lemberg, 1870; 2d ed., 25. 1879; (2) * Dibre 
Abot,” commentary on Abot, ib. 1879; (3) " Eshel 
Abraham,” annotations to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 25. 1885; (4) * Birkat David," cabalistic- 
haggadic commentary on Genesis, Zolkiev (date 
1766, given on title-page, wrong): (5) “ Mahazeh 
Abraham,” commentary on the Pentateuch, and 
“Hozeh David,” on the other Biblical books, Lem- 
berg, 1871; (6) “ Amarot Tehorot,” on the purifica- 
tion of Niddah and vessels, in Judzo-German, ib. 
1878; (7) * Tefillah le-David," on benediction and 
prayer, tb. 1886; Kolomea, 1887; (8) " Tehillah le- 
David," on the Psalms, čb. 1872. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Z. Shmerler, Toledot ha-RA BD, Lem- 


berg. 1890. 
L. G. A. PE. 


BUDA. See BUDAPEST. 


Buda, Purim of 
Budapest 


‘BUDA, PURIM OF: In 1684 the Christian 
‘armies laid siege to Buda (Ofen) to drive out the 
"Turks, who had held possession of the city from 
1541; their design was, however, frustrated by the 
Stout resistance of the Turks and Jews. The par- 
ticipation of the latter in this opposition to Christian 
forces was followed by great embitterment against 
the Jews, particularly in Italy, where in Rome they 
could not venture into the street without a guard 
from the pope's troops; any not thus protected 
being sure of immediate assault and possibly mur- 
der. 'The towns of Moncellis, Montaniana, Castel- 


Franco, and Citadella followed the example of 
Rome; and in Padua, where Jews and Christians 


had lived side by side for many centuries, a sharp 
outbreak of anti-Jewish feeling was felt in 1670. 
'The outbreak in that city was the outcome of com- 
mercial jealousy, brought to a head by a calumnious 
publication which was widely circulated among the 
people. Although the publication was interdicted 
by the authorities, it nevertheless implanted deep 
animosity against the Jews; and when the news 
came of the part which they had taken in the de- 
fense of Buda, the latent hatred broke into flame. 
The Capuchin Marco d'Aviano, who had passed 
two months with the besieging armies outside Buda, 
when asked concerning the part which the Jews 
had taken in bringing disgrace upon the Christian 
armies, replied truthfully that the Jews of Buda 
were not blameworthy. The populace, however, 
refused to accept this generous estimate, and pic- 
tures of Budain which the ghetto was over-promi- 
nent were widely circulated, greatly increasing the 
popular resentment. 

On the Ninth of Ab the Jews of Padua gathered 
as usual to celebrate their annual fast-day commem- 
orating the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple; 

but no explanation would convince 


Jews of the people that the object of the fast 
Padua was other than to implore divine as- 
Besieged. sistance in behalf of the Turks and 


Jews then besieged in Buda, and to 
offer prayers for the defeat of the imperial troops. 
Although the Jews notified the authorities of this 
cruel misconception on the part of their Christian 
fellow-citizens, no weight was attributed to their 
statement. On Sunday, Aug. 20, 1684, the news 
was passed from mouth to mouth that Buda had 
at last been captured. It appears that a special 
messenger had arrived at Venice from Buda the day 
before, and the people had erroneously taken him to 
be the bearer of tidings of victory. The Padua 
populace, joined presently by armed men, gathered 
in the vicinity of the ghetto, and, in exultation over 
the supposed victory, bombarded the Jewish dwell- 
ings with stones and attempted to break down the 
barred gates of the ghetto. The authorities who tried 
to pacify the mob were silenced with volleys of stones; 
all who endeavored to make peace were assailed with 
reproaches of having been bought by the Jews. 
The Jews themselves attempted to pacify the raging 
people with gifts of money and food; but to no 
purpose. The magistrates threatened the severest 
punishment to any who should assault or despoil 
Jews, but their warnings availed only for the mo- 
ment. The Jews decided to send an appeal for help 
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to the doge of Venice, but when the ghetto-gate 
was opened to give egress to the messenger, the 
mob poured in by thousands, broke open ware- 
houses, and destroyed the windows of the syna- 
gogue. The besieged barricaded the doors of their 
dwellingsand awaited their fate. Finally a detach- 
ment of Italian and German cuirassicrs cleared the 
ghetto of the rioters, wounding several of them. 
This still further incensed the populace, and two 
cuirassiers were slain by the mob. When a wicked 
woman, With a terrible outcry, announced that the 
Jews had stolen her only child to use its blood, pop- 
ular fury knew no bounds. The riotous mob rushed 
with the woman to the city hall, demanding the 
heaviest punishment for the offenders. In vain did 
ihe educated and respectable element of the city 
government endeavor to pacify them. It was only 
by the lavish use of gold that any impression was 
made upon the mob, which presently dispersed. 
When, some time later, the Jews offered to repay the 
sum thus disbursed by the burgomaster, he refused 
to accept it. 

At the request of the people the military was 
withdrawn from the ghetto. No sooner had this 
taken place, however, than the fury of the people 
broke out afresh; the ghetto was again assailed and 
its massive doors attacked with fire and sledge- 
hammers. The Jews passed the night in consum- 
mate terror; distrusting the guards who had been 
assigned for their protection, some crawled on lad- 
ders into the houses of their Christian friends out- 
side the ghetto. Deliberate attack was prevented 
by the proclamation of the authorities that death 
awaited any man who harmed the Jews, and the 
next day stringent orders came from Venice com- 
manding immediate cessation of the riot. Popular 
indignation therefore was forced to content itself 
with burning Jews in effigy at the stake. 

These anxious days are still commemorated by 
the Jews of Padua, who on Elul the 10th annually 
celebrate a festival called the Buda (Ofen) Purim, 
in memory of the valiant deeds of their ancestors in 
that city, the sufferings brought by it upon the 
Jews of Padua, and their deliverance therefrom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. H. Cantarini, Pahad Yizhak, Amsterdam, 
1685; Dr. A. Büchler, A Szidólk "Tor téncte Budapesten; 
Dr. Samuel Kohn, Héber Kutforrdsok ; Antonio Ciscato, Gli 
Ebrei in Padova, pp. 202 et seq. , Padua, 1901; Gritz, Gesch. 
der Juden, 3d ed., x. 257 et seq. 
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BUDAPEST: Thecapital of Hungary. Of the 
several congregations within this tripar tite city, 
Duda (Ofen), Ó- Buda (Alt-Ofen), and Pesth, that at 
Buda is the oldest (see ALT-OFEN) ; Jewish population 
in 1900 was 166,198. The first mention of the Jews of 


- Pesth dates back to 1406, in which year Saul of Pesth 


and Saul of Ofen obtained fronr Béla IV. certain 
privileges which were countersigned by the chapter 
of Stuhlweissenburg, when they settled in the last- 
named city. In 1504, Jews owned houses and lands 
at Pesth. At the time of the Turkish rule their 
cemetery was situated in the present Leopoldstadt. 
After 1686, in which vear the Turks were driven 
from Pesth, no Jews were allowed to live there for 
nearly à century; and the magistrate of Pesth col- 
lected a tax of thirty kreutzers from every Jew 
traveling through the city, and one thaler from 
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every Jew remaining in it overnight—a right that 
Pesth claimed by virtue of the letter of privileges 
eranted by King Leopold I. Oct. 23, 1708, according 
(o which it was left in the hands of the municipal 
council to admit Jews or to refuse them admission. 
When the governor enrolled the Jews of Hungary 
in 1735, the city of Pesth decreed that neither a 
heretic nor a Jew could live or settle there in future; 
but they were allowed to visit the markets of the 
city from the sixth decade of the eighteenth century. 
In endeavoring to gain a permanent residence in 
the city, the Jews were always frustrated by the 
magistracy. The latter in 1762 even begged the 
prince primate, Count Franz Barkóczy, who had be- 
come the protector of the.city, to ex- 
Under clude the Jews. This resistance of 
Joseph II. the city authorities was finally over- 
come by the emperor, Joseph II., after 
whose decree of March 81, 1783, Jews slowly began 
to settle at Pesth. "The first arrivals came from Alt- 
Ofen and settled generally in the Theresienstadt, 
which at the present time (1902) is most thickly 
populated by Jews. The city of Pesth would 
not allow them to live elsewhere, and would have 
transformed the Theresienstadt into a ghetto, but 
failed to do so when Israel Abraham Offenheim, 
with the permission of the authorities, rented a 
house and a store in the inner city itself in 1786. 
Jews were allowed to live in the city only with the 
permission of the king, and those who bought this 
right for large sums were called “tolerated Jews”; 
those who were only temporarily received by the 
city were called * Commoranten ” (sojourners). In 
1787 fourteen tolerated Jews were living at Pesth; 
the settlement numbering 114, including servants. 
At first they were not allowed to have their own 
butcher-shop, the kosher meat being cut up twice a 
week by the municipal butcher. Jews staying tem- 
porarily in the city or those traveling through it had 
to obtain their food and drink at the public cook- 
shop, the high rent paid for the same being a large 
source of income for the city. At first travelers 
were allowed no lodging except in this cook-shop. 
When Joseph II., on his death-bed (Jan. 28, 1790), 
revoked all his decrecs, the citizens of Pesth deter- 
mined to expel the Jews, who competed with them 
in business; and the magistracy had al- 


After ready fixed upon the first of May as the 
Joseph II. day of expulsion, when the Diet inter- 


fered. Being compelled to endure 
ihe presence of the Jews, the city endeavored to 
make their residence unpleasant. The Commoranten 
were often expelled; and only those were allowed 
to stay in the city who bad a toleration-permit. 
'The city forbade them to organize a community or 
to use a seal. In 1804 it attempted several times 
to drive them from various parts of the city and to 
concentrate them in the Theresienstadt. The Jews, 
stung by this animosity and conscious of the com- 
mercial services they were rendering to the commu- 
nity, pointed out that the creation of a ghetto would 
he the surest means of injuring the commerce of Hun- 
gary, which was then in its infancy. They claimed 
that nowhere else had Jews been so instrumental in 
developing trade as in Pesth; and that they did not 
deserve insult as a reward, They declared that 
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Jews lived amicably with Christians in every port 
and emporium of Europe, and that in those cities in 
which they were influential in commerce, such as 
Triest, Hamburg, Dresden, and Berlin, they even 
owned their houses; while in places where a special 
Jewry was assigned, the more prominent merchants 
were allowed to live in open places outside of the 
ghetto. The Jews warned the city not to carry out 
its intentions, pointing out the damage that the 
Leopoldstadt would suffer if they were expelled 
from it, and directing attention also to the formid- 
able increase which would ensue in rents if the 
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The Tabakgasse Synagogue at Budapest. 
(From a photograph.) 


owners of the houses in the Theresienstadt had the 

monopoly of renting to Jews. 
A most severe decree against the Jews of Pesth 
was issued in 1808: it forbade any foreign Jew to 
settle at Pesth, even though he mar- 


Foreign ried the daughter of a tolerated Jew. 
Jews The parent’s right to trade and to 
Forbidden be tolerated passed by inheritance 
Entrance, only to one male descendant; while 
1808. all the other children were regarded 


merely as Commoranten and as assist- 
ants in their father's business. In 1828 the Jews 
addressed a petition to the king requesting the abro- 
gation of this decree. 5 Out of love to our children,” 
thus wrote the community, “we wish to die with 
ihe assurance that we may leave to our descendants 
atleast an assured home, the honest means of gain- 
ing a livelihood, and independence, if not wealth." 
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If the father died all the children who had been 
working with him as “assistants” had to emigrate, 
with the sole exception of the tolerated son. It hap- 
pened often that the only available husbands for 
their daughters were shiftlessand undesirable Jews, 
whose sole merit was that they possessed the right 
of toleration. Honest and industrious strangers were 
out of the question because they were forbidden to 
remain at Pesth or to engage in commerce. 

That all these endeavors to place difficulties in 
the way of Jews intending to settle at Pesth were 
futile may be seen by the fact that of 1,846 Jewish 

families living there in 1833, only 580 

Progress had the right of toleration or were 

of Com- Commoranten. The community of 

munity. Pesth, increasing in numbers, wealth, 

and education, thus became from 1839 

the foremost of the Hungarian-Jewish communities; 

working as such for the emancipation of Hungarian 

Judaism, and often convoking gatherings of repre- 
sentative Hungarian Jews for that purpose. 

It was due to the energetic interposition of the 
community of Pesth that King Ferdinand V. (1885- 
1848) abrogated the toleration-tax by which the 
Jews had been branded for a century. The Jews of 
Pesth sympathized with the nation at the time of the 
Hungarian struggles forliberty. Although the pop- 
ulace attacked and plundered the Jews on the sec- 
ond day of Passover, April, 1848, and the intol- 
erance of the people excluded them from the national 
guard, the Jews were not long discouraged. The 
rabbi Schwab stirred up their patriotism, for which 
he was arrested after the uprising had been quelled. 
The Jews were so enthusiastic in the cause of Hun- 
. gary that they even offered to sacrifice the silver 
paraphernalia of the temple and of the Hebrah Kad- 
dishah ; and all Jews entering the revolutionaty army 
received their full equipment from the community. 
Haynau punished them for this patriotism with a 
heavy war-tax, part of which, however, King Francis 
Joseph I. remitted. 

Emperor Joseph sought to forbid the Jews to en- 
gage in retail business and in pedling, for which 

reason in 1788 he decreed that tolerated 

Oc- Jews should be received in Pesth only 
cupations. when they established a wholesale 
house or some manufacture. Within 

the community they were allowed to deal only in 
such goods as the Christian population lacked or in 
which they could not compete with Christian dealers. 
Only wholesale merchants were allowed to keep an 
openshop. Many Jews, therefore, who did not wish 
to engage in pedling, petitioned for the rights of 
a wholesale dealer, although they had neither the 
money nor the capacity for such business. "Their 


profits were curtailed by visiting dealers, who came 


from near and far to the markets; there were heavy 
taxes and living expenses; and the shops had to be 
closed not only on the Jewish, but also on the Chris- 
tian, holidays. 

Yet with all these drawbacks the Jewish business 
men of Pesth materially aided the development of 
thecity. Noteworthy among the many eminent mer- 
chants is the Ullmann family, a member of which, 
theapostate Moritz, who was ennobled, was the first 
to propose the organization of the Commercial Bank 
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of Pesth; he also originated the plans for the railroad 
from the Austrian frontier to Pesth and thence to 
Debreczen. Not only Jewish merchants, but artisans 
also settled at Pesth, among them the lace-maker 
Joel Berkovits, a descendant of Rabbi Heilmann of 
Metz, who had learned his trade with a relative, 
Ephraim Kossmann, at Berlin. Berkovits was also 
skilful in making Turkish fancy boxes. 

Although the gilds largely interfered with the de- 
velopment of Jewish industry, the Jewish commu- 
nity of Pesth encouraged many young men to learn 
trades. It instituted a fund to aid Jewish youths 
who followed laborious handicrafts, and with the 
assistance of Jacob Kern it was instrumental in 
founding in 1842 the Hungarian Israclitish Trades 
and Economic Association, which had benefited many 
Jews. Thus in due time the Jews contributed to the 
industrial development of the city, as well as to its 
culture, through the many teachers and university 
professors, judges, physicians, lawyers, and engi- 
neers they furnished to the community. 

Immediately after their settlement the Jews or- 
ganized a place of worship in the Hausler homestead 
in the Kónigsgasse, paying a rent of 200 gulden for 
their synagogue. The necessary Torah-rolls were 
lent to them by the community at Alt-Ofen. On 
Aug. 17, 1787, the government gave them a permit 
to continue worshiping. quictly in pri- 
vate houses of prayer without a rabbi. 
In 1796 they rented a room for a new 
synagogue in the house owned by Baron Orczy, an 
immense building that is still called the * Judenhof.” 
In the year 1800 there were, in addition to the Orezy 
temple (called the * large temple "), a Polish temple, 


and a separate house of prayer belonging to the 
Sephardim. The first place to adopt an improved 
(moderate Reform) manner of worship was the tem- 


Worship. 


. ple of the Hesed Ne‘urim association, in the house 


of the * White Goose” (“Fehér Lud”). It was con- 
sidered merely as à private synagogue; but when 
all private and association temples were dissolved in 
1830, the community included this temple among its 
institutions, and transferred it also to the Orczy 
house, adjoining the “large temple." The com- 
munal temple was transferred in 1859 to the present 
magnificent building in the Tabaksgasse. In the 
seventies a synagogue was organized for the Con- 
servatives in the Rombachgasse, while their temple 
in the Orczy house was rented by the Orthedox con- 
gregation, which still worships there (1902). The 
temple of the Reform Society was from 1848 to 1852 
in the Valero house in the Kénigsgasse. 

The Jews of Pesth at first buried their dead in 
AutT-Oren. The city in 1788 assigned to them a 


free cemetery, which was situated on the plot now 


occupied by the Westbahnhof. A 
Cemeteries. new cemetery was given to them in 

1808 behind the city dike, in the Weitz- 
nerstrasse, and they transferred thither in 1839 their 
dead and theirtombstones. Gravestones with sculp- 
tured images of men and women were erected in 
this cemetery as early as 1832, a practise against 
which Moses Sofer, rabbi of Presburg, vigorously 
protested. Asthis cemetery proved to be too small, 
a new one was assigned to them near the Kere- 
peserstrasse. Lately the community bought for 
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burial purposes a large plot of ground behind Kó- 


banya. 
The Hebrah Kaddishah was founded in 1790. It 


is one of the largest benevolent societies, its budget. 


for 1902 being 511,671 crowns. In 1800 Israel Wahr- 
mann founded the Shityur society. The hospital 
was organized in 1805. There are also the follow- 
ing associations: Hesed Ne'urim, Bikkur Holim, 
Menahem Abelim, and Tomke Yeto- 
Phil- mim; the Women's Society, founded 
anthropic iu 1860, which owes its success largely 
As- to the noble Johanna Bischitz de 
sociations. Heves; the People's Kitchen, the hos- 
pital, the Adela Brody Children's Hos- 
pital, named after its founder; an orphan asylum for 
girls, and one for boys, which was founded by a phi- 
lanthropist named Fochs: the new building of the 
last-named, inaugurated in 1901, is à monument to 
thelabors of Jacob Deutsch. Many Jews have per- 
petuated their names by large foundations, among 
them Wolf Holitscher, Solomon Taub, Alexander 
Wahrmann, Philip Kunewalder, and Moses Ehrlich. 
The Jews of Pesth have always been public-spirited 
and philanthropic. During the cholera epidemic of 
1831 they not only relieved Jews, but also furnished 
daily rations to eighty-two Christian families, earn- 
ing the gratitude of the count palatine Joseph. 
They are, in addition, liberal contributors to the 
general philanthropic institutions of the country. 
The religious life of the community was at first 
under the supervision of the rabbinical council of 
Alt.Ofen, and, beginning with 1789, under Moses 
Münz, rabbi of that city. When Rabbi Wolf Bos- 
kovitz settled at Pesth in 1793, the 
community elected him rabbi. The 
government, however, deprived him 
of his office Dec. 27, 1796, in con- 
sequence of the intrigues of Moses Münz, and or- 
dered the community to elect any one it chose to 
conduct its religious affairs, with the exception of 
Münz. Inthe spring of 1799 it elected Israel ben 
Solomon Wahrmann, rabbi at Bodrogh-Keresztur, 
against whom Münz again began to plot. In the fol- 
lowing year the government ended these intrigues, 
and the enlightened Wahrmann was able peacefully 
to conduct the affairs of the community. He died 
June 24, 1826 at the age of seventy. His dayyanim 
were Simon, Oppenheimer, Azriel Brill, and Moses 
Kunitzer. After Wahrmann's death certain educated 
and wealthy members of the community, delighted 
with the organization of the new Vienna temple and 
the sermons of its preacher, Noah Mannheimer, pro- 
ceeded to introduce Reformed worship at Pesth and 
toelect a preacher. They chose Joseph Dach of Alt- 
Ofen as preacher, and Edward Karl Denhof, also of 
Alt-Ofen and a pupil of Sulzer of Vienna, as precen- 
tor. This temple, or “choir synagogue,” as it was 


Earlier 
Rabbis. 


- also called, was for a timea bone of contention in the 


community. Attempts were made to prohibit wor- 
ship in it; and only the endeavors of the president 
of the community, Gabriel Ullmann, preserved it 
from the fanaties. 

These changes in the life of the community made 
it imperative that a man should officiate as rabbi 
who could meet the demands of the Conservatives 
as well as of the Reform party. In 1829 the com- 


munity elected David Joseph Wahrmann, son of 
the deceased rabbi; but as he delayed his coming, 
Low Schwab, rabbi at Prossnitz, was called instead. 
Entering upon office in Jan., 1836, Schwab's incum- 
bency was a blessing not only to the community of 
Pesth, but also to the entire Hungarian Jewry. He 
fostered the development of all culture and religious 
institutions, acting always with tact and avoiding 
dissensions. His rabbinical council included the 
scholarly Samuel Lów Brill (b. 1814; d. 1897), later 
professor of the Talmud at the rabbinical semi- 
nary at Budapest, and Judah Wahrmann, author 
of the “Ma‘areket ha-Ha'takot" (Ofen, 1831), on 
Hebrew punctuation (*trop") and of an ethical 
book, “Dat Yehudah." Schwab’s literary activity 
included sermons, and works in which he defended 
Judaism against the slanders of Gasparich Kilit, 
translated into Hungarian by Moritz Bloch, à con- 
vert; a religious book, “Erinnerung an den Er- 
haltenen Religionsunterricht ” (Pesth, 1846), in Ger- 
man and Hungarian; and & responsum directed 
against the Jewish Reform Association at Pesth. 
This association had been called into life by the 
Hungarian struggles for liberty in 1848. Its first 
rabbi was Ignatz Einhorn, who subsequently be- 
came secretary of state in the Hungarian ministry 
under the name of Eduard Horn. When Horn fled 
from Hungary, after the Revolution had been put 
down, his place was taken in 1852 by Dr. David 
Einhorn, district rabbi of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
However, he officiated for only a short time, as the 
government dissolved the Reform Association in 
1852 in consequence of the remonstrances of Rabbi 
Schwab, the members going back to the original 
congregation. 

After Schwab’s death, April 8, 1857, the commu- 
nity extended an invitation to Dr. Michael Sachs of 

Berlin; but as he refused the call, Dr. 
Successors W. Alois Meisel was chosen May 11, 
of Schwab. 1859. This preacher was much ham- 

pered in his activities not only by the 
president of ihe community, Dr. Ignatz Hirschler, 
but also by the rivalry between the Hungarian and 
the German element. It was in consequence of the 
strengthening of the Hungarian element that the of- 
fice of a preacher in the Hungarian language was cre- 
ated, Dr. Samuel Kohn being called to fill it. His 
researches contributed largely to the systematization 
of the history of the Hungarian Jews. After Mei- 
sel’s death (Nov. 80, 1867), the position of chief rabbi 
remained vacant, and the office of a German preacher 
was created, Dr. M. Kayserling being chosen to fill 
it. Rabbi L. Pollak was called to the temple in the 
Rombachgasse. Dr. Julius Weissburg has been as- 
sistant rabbi since 1895. After Brill’s death the 
position of chief of the “bet din” was filled in 
1901 by Moses Feldmann, rabbi at Galantha. The 
first rabbi of the Orthodox congregation founded 
in the seventies was Joachim Schreiber, after whose 
death Koppel Reich was elected (still officiating in 
1902). 

The education of Jewish children was at first in 
the hands of private teachers. In Aug., 1787, the 
government decreed that all the Jewish children of 
Pesth should attend the Christian schools, and that 
there should be no private instruction except that 
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of one religious teacher. Some of these private 
teachers contributed to Hebrew literature, among 

others I. L. Löwinger, Joseph Rotten- 
Education. bauer, -Adolf Pevani, L. Moses Fochs, 

Filipp Weil, Leopold Breuer, and 
Karl Kohlmann, who, after renouncing Judaism, 
was appointed censor of the Hebrew books printed 
at Ofen. A public school was opened through 
the endeavors of Rabbi Israel Wahrmann, through 
whose influence the pupils of the gymnasium re- 
ceived religious instruction. Rabbi Schwab pro- 
cured royal protection for the school, and also 
induced the community to organize an infant- 
school. After the Revolution, during the German- 
izing régime of Bach, the school became the nur- 
sery of the Hungarian national spirit. Ignatz 
Reich, the enthusiastic Hungarian teacher, was 
active at this time. He is the author of “Bet 
El,” a work containing the biographies of eminent 
Hungarian Jews. The community of Pesth did 
much for its schools. In addition to the elementary 
schools for boys and for girls, it has a secondary 
school for them, with capable instructors. The re- 
ligious instruction in the municipal schools, as well 
as in all the intermediate schools (Mittelschulen), is 
provided by the congregation, and consists of a staff 
of religious teachers, some of whom are graduate 
rabbis. The supervision of all the schools at pres- 
ent is in the hands of B. Munkácsi, appointed by 
the congregation. 

Ever since the Jews settled at Pesth their govern- 
ing board has consisted of the seven members of the 
so-called “ Deputation,” which originally regulated 
the rents derived from Jewish taverns. The arbi- 
trary proceedings of this board were restricted by 

the statutes of 1800, according to which 

Internal twelve members in addition to the 

Gov- seven directors supervised the affairs of 
ernment. the community. New by-laws were 
imposed upon the community by the 
city in 1816 and 1838. It had noconstitution con- 
firmed by the government until 1833. Since this date 
the Jewsof Pesth have formed an officially recognized 
community. It drew up new by-laws in 1861, when 
Dr. Ignatz Hirschler was chosen as president, by 
whom the institutions of the community were re- 
organized. He was succeeded as president by 
Moritz Wahrmann, who was the first Jewish deputy 
in the Hungarian House of Representatives. The 
present president of the congregation is Sigmund 
Kohner; its secretary (since 1874), the well-known 
Orientalist Ignaz Goldziher. See ALT-OFEN. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dr. Alexander Büchler, A Zsidók Forténete 
Budapesten, Budapest, 1901. 


D. A. BU. 

BUDEK: Polish Catholic priest; canon of Wis- 
lica at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
one of the most vigorous Jew-baiters of his time. 
It was he who instigated the attack on the Jews of 
Cracow on the third day of Easter (March 27), 1407; 
charging them with the murder of a Christian boy 
and with having attacked a priest who was carrying 
the sacrament (see Cracow). H. R. 

BÜDINGER, MAX: Austrian historian; born 
April 1, 1828, at Cassel, Germany; died at Vienna 


Feb. 28, 1902; son of Moses Mordecai BiDINGER. 


Büdinger devoted himself from 1847 to 1851 to the 
study of history at the universities of Marburg, 
Bonn, and Berlin. In 1857 he became privat-docent 
of history at the University of Marburg; but seeing 
no prospect of attaining a professorship, on account 
of his Jewish faith, he soon left this position and 
went to Vienna. In 1861 he received a call to the Uni- 
versity of Zurich as professor of history. From 1872 
until his death in 1902 he occupied the chair of his- 
tory at the University of Vienna. In 1887 he was 
elected a member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 

Biidinger.was the editor of two series of historic 
essays written by his pupils under his direction: (1) 
" Untersuchungen zur Rómischen Kaisergeschichte, " 
in 3 vols., Leipsic, 1868-70 ; and (2) * Untersuchungen 
zur Mittleren Geschichte,” in 2 vols., 7.1871. He 
is the author of the following works: (1) “Zur 
Kritik Altbayrischer Geschichte,” Vienna, 1857; (2) 
“Zur Kritik Altbóhmischer Geschichte,” 7b. 1857; 
(3) “Oesterreichische Geschichte bis zum Ausgang 
des 18. Jahrhunderts," Leipsic, 1858; (4) “Konig 
Richard IIT. von England,” Vienna, 1858; (5) “Die 
Koniginhofer Handschrift und Ihr Neuester Vertei- 
diger,” 25. 1859, where he proved the spuriousness 
of this pretended Old-Bohemian literary monument; 
(6) * Nachrichten aus Altrussischen Jahrbüchern," 
tb. 1859; (7) “Ein Buch Ungarischer Geschichte, 
1058-1100,” Leipsic, 1866; (8) * Wellington,” 2b. 1869; 
(9) * Lafayette," tb. 1870; (10) “ Aegyptische Einwir- 
kungen auf Hebrüische Kulte,” Vienna, 1879-54; 
(11) “Zur Aegyptischen Forschung Herodots,” b, 
1978; (12) “Lafayette in Oesterreich," db. 1878; 
(13) “ Vorlesungen über Englische Verfassungsge- 
schichte,” 2b. 1880; (14) “Cicero und das Patriziat,” 
ib. 1881; (15) "Poesie und Urkunde bei Thuky- 
dides,” in 2 vols., čb. 1890-91; (16) “Don Carlos’ 
Haft und Tod,” 4b. 1891. He embraced Protes- 
tantism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, viii, 855; Meyers, 

Konversations-Lexikon, iii. 649. 
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BUDINGER, MOSES ISRAEL BEN 
ISAAC: Teacher at Metz at the end of the eight- 
centh century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 
He devoted himself to Hebrew grammar and litera- 
ture and trained a large number of grammarians 


|j and writers of elegant Hebrew. . Büdinger was the 


author of the following works, all published at 
Metz: “Em le-Mikra " (Mother of Reading), a man- 
ual of the Hebrew language, compiled from various 
elementary books, 1816; “Hanok le-Na‘ar” (Train 
up the Child), an extract of the preceding work, 
1816; “Iggeret Purim” (Essay on Purim), the ritual 
laws concerning the Feast of Purim, together with 
the roll of Esther, 1816; “Mahzor,” a commentary 
on the festival prayers, together with the text 
and a German translation by Prosper d’Alsace, 
in 9 vols., 1817; “Derush le-Bar Mizwah” (Lec- 
ture for a Confirmec), with a German translation 
by Prosper d'Alsace, 1819; “Selihot,” a commen- 
tary on the penitential prayers, together with the 
text, 1822. 

In addition, Biidinger reedited the ethical work 
of Isaac Aboab, “Menorah ha-Maor,” with the 
Hebrew commentary, “Nefesh Yehudah,” and a 
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Judewo-German translation by Moses Frankfurter, 
Metz, 1769. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Supplement, 1839, No. 2; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 1835; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 48. 
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BUDINGER, MOSES MORDECAI: German 
educator; born at Maidorf, a' village in Hessen, 
Jan., 1788; died at Cassel Jan. 31, 1841. At theage 
of twenty he became a servant in the house of a 
petty Jewish merchant, and later, by dint of inde- 
fatigable zeal, became shohet, hazan, and religious 
teacher in a 
small congrega- = 
tion. After (2E 
making the nec- — 7 
essary prepara- 
tory studies dur- 
ing his four 
years’ residence 
in Naumburg, 
where he was 
private teacher, 
he went to the 
University of 
Marburg. In 
1820 he became 
tutor in the fam- 
ily of the court 
banker Kaulla, 
in Stuttgart. 
From 1824 he 
occupied with 
ereat distinction 
the position of 
principal teach- 
er of the Jewish 
pedagogical 
seminary at Cas- 
sel.  Düdinger 
was also a prom- 
inent preacher, 
and very. often 
delivered lec- 
tures in the little 
synagogue at- 
tached to the 
seminary, on 
moral and relig- 
ioussubjects. In 
1880 the philo- 
sophical faculty 
of the University 
of Marburg gave 
him the degree Ph.D. for his “ Leitfaden beim Unter- 
richte der Religion." The government rewarded 
him by appointing him member of the * Landrabbi- 
nat.” His only son was the historian Max Büdinger. 

Büdinger's first work was “Derek Emunah, oder 
die Kleine Bibel” (1823), which was introduced as 
a text-book in many schools. Of his numerous ser- 
mons and addresses may be mentioned “Zehn Geist- 
liche Reden " (Stuttgart, 1921). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinheim, Mases Mordecat Biidinger: Le- 
bensbesehwreibung eines Israelitischen Schulmannes, Al- 
tona, 1844. 

S. M. Sr. 
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Synagogue at Budweis (Pointed Style). 
(After a photograph.) 


Budapest 
Budushchnost. 


BUDNY, SIMON: Calvinist priest of Lithuania 
in the sixteenth century; founder of the Polish sect. 
of the Budnians, who were surnamed “ Half-Jews ” 
(“Semi-Judaizantes”). He studied at the Academy 
of Cracow, where he became acquainted with some of 
the disciples of Socinus, Blandrata, and other Unita- 
rians, who, being outlawed by Catholics and Reform- 
ers alike, had found shelter in Poland, where they 
could live and speak freely. Budny was invited by 
Prince Nicholas Radziwill in 1562 to take the place 
of pastor in the newly built Calvinist church at 
Kleck. Here he 
began his Polish 
translation of 
the Bible, which 
was published 
in Nieswicz in 
1572. He then 
turned to the 
Socinians, and 
was one of their 
most ardent mis- 
sionaries in 
Lithuania. 

Budny associ- 
ated much with 
Jewish scholars, 
and was a great 
friend of the 
Jews. He was 
somewhat famil- 
jar with the He- 
brew language 
and literature. 
Hezekiah David 
Abulafia men- 
tions him in bis 
work “Ben Ze- 
kunim” in 
the following 
words: “There 
is another wise 
man, by the 
name of Simon 
Budny, who 
praises the Tal- 

cm d «s» mud very much 

Vw S MEO considers it 

I aL to be the best 

work of all lit- 
eratures." 

The exact date 
of Budny's 
death is unknown; but he died before Faustus So- 
cinus—according to Grütz in 1584, His works are 
very rare, the Catholics having collected and 
burned all that they could obtain. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bock. Historia .Antitrinitariorum : Hoefer, 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, vii. 729, Paris, 1853; Kra- 
sinski, Historical Sketch of the Reformation in Poland, ii.; 
A. Harkavy, Note in S. P. Rabbinowicz's Hebrew translation 
of Grütz's Gesch. der J'uden, vii. 956, Warsaw, 1899. 


H. R. 


BUDUSHCHNOST (*The Future"): Russo- 
Jewish weekly, established (1900) and edited by 8. 
O. Gruzenberg. Like the * Voskhod,” it gives val- 
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uable information concerning the history of the Jews 
and their social life and institutions; but while the 
former periodical is in favor of assimilation, the 
latter is of a Zionistic tendency. Most of the lead- 
ing Zionist writers of Russia are among its contribu- 
tors. The “Budushchnost” publishes a “sbornik,” 


or literary annual, as a supplement. 
H. R. M. R. 


BUDWEIS: City of Bohemia. Jews were set- 
tled there in the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, possibly earlier. In 1337 the community was 
destroyed by the Flagellants. In 1841 King John I. 
of Bohemia again admitted two Jews, who were 
granted remission of taxes for a period of ten years. 
They were compelled, however, to pay an impost to 
the city, which was set apart to cancel its debts to 
foreign Jews. They also erected a synagogue, 
which fact shows that many other Jews joined 
them. In 1390 a Jews’ quarter (“vicus Judzeo- 
rum”) is mentioned; it was situated close to the 
parsonage, because the Jews, on account of their 
financial and commercial importance, had to be 
near the authorities. 

A responsum concerning the Jews of Budweis is 
recorded in the fifteenth century. In 1506, Jews 
were expelled from Budweis, and were not per- 
mitted even to visit the annual fairs. Hence the 
“ persecutions in Bud weis" in 1505, during which 
thirteen Jewish women drowned themselves, and 
those of 1564, which are mentioned in the Nachod 
" Memorbuch," can not refer to the Bohemian city 
of Bud weis. 

Since 1848, Jews haveagain lived at Budweis, and 
they have had an incorporated congregation since 
1859. "The cemetery was laid out in 1866; the syna- 
gogue (see p. 421), a building in the pointed style of 
architecture, was built by Max Fleischer of Vienna. 
There is also an organization of Jewish artisans in 
the city. "Thedistrict rabbi is (1902) Adam Wunder. 
The nineteen communities of the district of Budweis 
include 252 families, numbering 1,263 persons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrologtum, p. 211; Mitthei- 

lungen des Vereins für Gesch. der Deutschen in Böhmen, 

xviii. 201 ; xxii. 266, 269; Wertheimer, Juden in Oesterreich, 

Leipsic, 1812, p. 177 ; Rechtsgutachten, Nos. 79-81; Low, in 

Busch's Kalender, 1847, pp. 81, 81: Schudt, Jüdische Merk- 

wiirdigkeiten, i. 222; Poznanski, in Jud. Chronik, ed, Kur- 

rein, i. 

D. A. F. 

BUENA ESPERANZA, LA (“The Good 
Hope”): Title of a Jewish weekly, published in 
Judzeo-Spanish and in rabbinic characters at Smyrna 
since 1874. It first appeared under the name “La 
Esperanza." Aaron de Joseph Hazan has been its 
editor from the beginning. 

G. M Fn 


BUENO (BONUS): Family of Spanish origin, 
members of which, including many physicians and 
scholars, have settled in southern France, Italy, 
Holland, England, and America, as well as in the 
Orient. 

Abraham Bueno: Physician in Amsterdam, 
where he died in 1633. 

Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita: Died in New 
York, Nov., 1688. The monument erected to his 
memory is one of the oldest in that city (* Publica- 
tions Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” i. 91 et seq.). 


David Bueno: Lived at Leghorn in the seven- 
teenth century. He was wealthy and fostered Jew. 
ish science. He directed that Solomon Adret’s col- 
lection of responsa (* Toledot Adam”) be printed at 
his own expense at Leghorn in 1657, but died at an 
advanced age before the work was completed. 

David Bueno de Mesquita: Lived in Amster- 
dam in the seventeenth century. He was the hus- 
band of a granddaughter of Francisco Fernandez de 
Mora. He was ihe "resident" of Duke Christian 
Ernst of Brandenburg-Bayreuth, and in 1684 served 
as agent-general of the dukes of Brunswick-Lüne- 
burg (De Barrios, * Aumento de Israel," p. 172). 

David ben Raphael Hayyim Bueno: Editor 
in Venice from 1704 to 1782. 

Ephraim Hezekiah Bueno: Died at Amster- 
dam Nov. 8, 1665; son of Joseph Bueno. Accord- 
ing to the inscription placed beneath a portrait of 
him painted by Rembrandt about 1647 and engraved 
by Lyrius, he was “ Alter Avenzoar, magnus in medi- 


Ephraim Hezekiah Bueno. 
(From Rembrandt painting of the ** Jewish Doctor.’’) 


cis, magni discipulus patris" (a second Avenzoar, 
a distinguished physician and pupil of his celebrated 
father) In 1650, in conjunction with Jonah ABRA- 
VANEL, he published severalliturgical works, among 
which were a Spanish translation of the Psalms, 
entitled “Psalterio de David, en Hebrayco Dicho 
Thehylim, Transladado con Toda Fidelidad Verbo de 
Verbo del Hebrayco," Amsterdam, 1650, and * Pene 
Rabbah” (1628), the first work of Manasseh ben 
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Israel, with whom he, as wellas his father, was on 

terms of intimate friendship. 

In 1656 Bueno, together with the pious and char- 
itable Abraham Pereira, founded the scientific soci- 
ety “Torah Or” in Amsterdam. 

Isaac Bueno: Hakam in Jerusalem about 1685. 
He was the author of dialectal notes on the codes 
Orah Hayyim and Yoreh De'ah, entitled “Shul- 
han Melakim” (The Kings’ Table; Azulai, “Shem 
ha-Gedolim,” 8.7.). 

Jacob Bueno: Physician; died at Amsterdam in 
1661; probably a son of Abraham Bueno. 

Joseph Bueno: Physician; died at Amsterdam 
Aug. 8, 1641; father of Ephraim Bueno. After hav- 
ing received his degree of doctor of medicine in 
Bordeaux, he went to Amsterdam some time before 
1623. In that year this “new Jewish physician, ” as 
the French ambassador D’Espesses states, was sum- 
moned to the sick-bed of Prince Maurice of Orange. 
“The Jewish physician,” he continues, “ Joseph 
Bueno, has made the prince of Orange take some 
powders, and will not allow any one to despair of his 
life," But Bueno had been deceived in his hopes, for 
the prince died April 28, 1629. 

According to Daniel Levi de Barrios, Bueno was 
also a poet, and celebrated the * Conciliador ” of his 
friend Manasseh ben Israel in a Spanish sonnet. 
Sarah, Bueno's wife, died May 15 (not 25), 1654. 

Joseph Bueno: Poet; lived in Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth century. In the martyrology entitled 
“Blogios que Zelosos Dedicaron,” etc., he celebrated 
the martyr Bernal, who was burned at Cordova May 
3,1655. From the fact that this composition was of 
the kind known as a “silva,” Wolf (“ Bibl. Hebr.” 
iii. 885) and Steinschneider (“Hebr. Bibl.” iv. 91) 
have erroneously called him “ Bueno Silva.” 

Joseph Bueno: Went, probably from London, 
to New York about 1680. In the latter city he be- 
came a highly respected merchant, and in 1681 pur- 
chased land for a Jewish cemetery (“ Publications of 
the Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." i. 91, ii. 81 et seg., 85 et seq. ). 

Joseph Bueno de Mesquita: Rabbi in the 
Orient; mentioned by Samuel Zarfati in his “ Ni- 
muke Shemuel" (Nepi-Ghirondi, “Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael," p. 168). 

Joseph Morenu Bueno: Physician in Amster- 
dam. He possessed extraordinary talent, and died 
at the early age of twenty, Sept. 16, 1669. 

Samuel Bueno: A contemporary of Solomon 
Alkabez, and, like him, devoted to the study of 
mysticism ; lived in Safed, Palestine, about 1550. 

Solomon Bueno: Physician in Amsterdam, 
where he died 1681. 

Solomon ben Jacob Bueno: Editor in Cremona, 
Italy, in 1576. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : D. H. De Castro, Keur v. Grafsteenen, pp. TT 
et seq., 87 et seq.; Koenen, Gesch. der Joden in Nederland, 
pp. 208, 433; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. re r 
D, I. K. 
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BUFFALO: A name common to different species 
of Bovide. The best known is the Bubalus buffelus, 
or Bos bubalus, generally called in Eastern countries 
jamoos or chamoosh, à word of Persian origin, mean- 
ing “ram-cow.” From India, its native home, the 
buffalo has been gradually introduced into western 


Asia, Greece, southern Italy, and northern Africa. 
Some writers have tried to identify the buffalo with 
the *re'em ” (ON7) of the Bible, and Gesenius (“ The- 
saurus," p. 1249) was one of them. This theory of 
identity, however, isnow generally abandoned. The 
re'em appears to have been a much wilder animal, 
an animal utterly impossible to domesticate (Job 
xxxix. 9-12). Besides it seems established that the 
buffalo was not introduced into western Asia until 


shortly before the common era. Hence the re'em, . 


identical with the Assyrian “rimu,” is now generally 
regarded as the wild ox of the mountain. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hommel, Die Namen der Süugethiere, p 

999. Lydekker, Wild Oren, Sheep, and Goats, p. 129; 

Wood, Animals of the Bible, p. 55; Tristram, The Natural 

History of the Bible, pp. 56 and 72. 

J. JR. H. H. 

BUFFALO: The second city in New York state. 
Tts first connection with the history of the Jews oc- 
curred in 1825, when Mordecai M. Noah laid the 
corner-stone of his projected city of ARARAT in one 
of its churches. 

Though a flourishing city of over 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, Buffalo in 1835 contained but one Jew, named 
Flersheim, from Franktfort-on-the-Main; he gave pri- 
vateinstruction in German. 

The earliest Jewish arrivals were German, and one 
Englishman. "The first attempt at a religious organ- 
ization was the holding of the Passover services, in 
the spring of 1847, in Concert Hall, on the south- 
west corner of Main and Swan streets. On Oct. 3, 
in the same year, the Jacobsohn Society was organ- 
ized; it disbanded five years later. Thesociety pur- 
chased a piece of land for burial purposes on Fill- 
more avenue, which has been unused since 1861. 

In 1847 the first congregation, Beth-El, was estab- 
lished, under the presidency of Mark Moritz, and 
had as its reader the Rev. Isaac M. Slatky. Services 

were held for more than two years on 

First the third floor of the Hoyt Building, 

Congrega- atthe corner of Main and Eagle streets. 

tion, In 1850 this congregation bought a 

Beth-El. schoolhouse on Pearlstreet, near Eagle, 

which it converted into a synagogue, 

and dedicated July 22 of the same year. In 1874 

this congregation, which uses the Polish liturgy, 
built its own synagogue, which it still occupies. 

The German elementin Buffalo organized in Nov., 
1850, the Beth Zion congregation, which found great 
difficulty in maintaining itself, but continued to 
exist until 1864, when it merged into the newly 
established Reform congregation. In 1868 a num- 
ber of Jews requested the Rev. Isaac M. Wise of 
Cincinnati to send them a minister to conduct the 
services of the New-Year and the Day of Atonement 
according to the Reformed liturgy. These services 
were held in Kremlin Hall. The following year, at 
a meeting held (Oct. 9) in Kremlin Hall, at which 
Leopold Kaiser presided, the congregation Temple 
Beth Zion was organized, <A year after its organi- 
zation the congregation purchased for its place of 

worship a Methodist church in Niagara 

New street. This building was dedicated 
Temple. May 25, 1865, and the Rev. L N. Cohn 
was elected minister. He was suc- 

ceeded in 1866 by the Rev. Samson Falk, who con- 
tinued his ministration until his death, Dec. 94. 1586. 
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The congregation called as his successor Rabbi Israel 
Aaron, D.D., then at Fort Wayne, Ind., who was in- 
stalled May 1, 1887. During his incumbency a new 
and more commodious temple was erected on Dela- 
ware avenue. 

The influence of this congregation in promoting 
fellowship among the religious bodies of Buffalo has 
been very great. Upon the walls of the temple are 
‘tablets recording the sentiments of Episcopalians 
and Baptists. Its minister has been invited to preach 
in most of the principal churches of the city, 

The educational and social-settlement work of the 
congregation is managed by the Sisterhood of Zion, 
founded in April, 1891, by Dr. I. Aaron. This body 
of women owns, free of debt, Zion House, a busy 
center in the heart of that section of the city inhab- 
ited by Russian Jews. 

There is a large colony of Russian Jews in Buffalo, 

who own five synagogues. Among 


Russian their rabbis have been several Hebrew 
Jews scholars and writers of note; e.g., Rev. 


at Buffalo. Harry Singer, author of “Sefer Zik- 
karon basefer,” published in Wilna. 

There are a number of benevolent societies in 
Buffalo, but the chief work is under the efficient 
supervision of the Hebrew Board of Charities, which 
represents several organizations, and receives into 
its treasury nearly all funds for the relief of the 
poor. 

Buffalo is associated with Rochester and Syracuse 
in the support of the Jewish Orphan Asylum of 
western New York, situated at Rochester. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
held its second council in Buffalo in 1875, at which 
it was finally determined to open a Hebrew Union 
College. In 1900 the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis met in Buffalo. 

The present (1902) Jewish population is estimated 
at 7,000. Among the Jews of Buffalo who have 
held public positions are R. Wolfsohn, United States 
consul at Mannheim; Hon. Louis W. Marcus, judge 
of the surrogate court; and Simon Fleischmann, 
president of the common council. 

A. I. AA. 

BUK: Town in Prussia, province of Posen, 
which, after the second partition of Poland, in 1798, 
passed under Prussian rule. Jews then began to 
settle in the place, which, as an old episcopal town, 
had hitherto excluded them. By 1820 many Jews 
were living there. The Hebrah Kaddishah Gomle 
Hasidim, an association for nursing and burial which 
is still flourishing, was founded in that year. The 
synagogue was built in 1846-47, 

The year 1848 was disastrous to the Jews of Buk. 
Their synagogue was almost completely demolished 
during an uprising of the Poles, and several Jews 
were killed. After order was restored, the synagogue 
was renovated, and in 1894 it was entirely rebuilt. 

At present (1902) there are about 250 Jews in Buk. 

D. M. L. B. 


BUKKI: 1. Son of Jogli, prince of the tribe of 
Dan, who represented his tribe in the division of the 
land (Num. xxxiv. 22). 2. Son of Abishua‘ and 
father of Uzzi, a priest, the fourth in line from 


Aaron (I Chron. v. 31), and ancestor of Ezra (Ezra 
vil. 4). In the Apocrypha his name is given ag 
Boccas (I Esd. viii. 2) and Borith (II Esd. i. 2). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


BUKOWINA, See GALICIA, Camrnowrrz, R4- 
DAUTZ, SERETH, SUCZAWA. 


BUL: The name of the month in which the 
building of Solomon's Temple was completed, as 
mentioned in I Kings vi. 88. It would seem that at 
the time of the writing of that passage the name 
was obsolete; for the writer found it necessary to 
define “Bul” as the eighth month. The name is 
Canaanitish, occurring in the Phenician inscriptions, 
on the Eshmunazar tablet (* C. I. S.”i. 8, line 1),0nan 
inscription from Cyprus (ib. i. 10, line 1), and on one 
from Idalium (čb. i. 90, line 9). It was adopted by the 
Israelites on their entrance into Canaan, and was 
retained by them during preexilic days. In post- 
exilic times 53, along with the names of three other 
months, “Ziv” (I Kings vi. 87), * Abib” (Ex. xiii. 4, 
xxii. 15; Deut. xvi 1), and “Etanim” (I Kings 
vii. 2) was supplanted by the names current in 
Babylonia, and “Bul” became “Heshwan.” This 
could only have been an approximation, however; 
for the old calendar of the Canaanites was solar and 
was adapted to an agricultural people, whereas the 
Assyrian ealendar was lunar, with compensations to 
harmonize with the solar year. 

The etymology of the word is still in doubt. The 
Septuagint simply transliterates BaáA, The Targum 
attempts an etymology in its translation N*'33N DD 
(“destroying the crops”), pointing clearly to the 
root 533 (“to destroy”), This derivation is also 
given by the Rabbis (Yer. R. H. i. 56d): “The 
month in which the leaf is destroyed and the earth 
becomes full of clods," referring to the great rains 
in that month. A somewhat fanciful explanation 
fastens on bbs (“to provide”; Judges xix. 21), 
"It is the month in which they provide food for 
the cattle from the house” (Tan., Noah, 11), the 
fields being waste. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jastrow, Dict. s.v.; Lidzbarski, Handbuch 
der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, pp. 417, 420, 421: No- 
wack, Arch. p. 215; Benzinger, Arch. p. 201. 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


BULAH, RAPHAEL MOSES BEN JOSEPH 
DE: Palestinian Talmudistand rabbi; died at Jeru- 
salem March 28, 1773, where he had been rabbi, and 
had conducted a Talmudic school. He wrote the 
“Get Mekushshar” on the divorce laws, Constanti- 
nople, 1767; “Hayye ‘Olam ” (Eternal Life), homi- 
letic essays on the first and second books of the 
Pentateuch, 25. 1752; and * Zekut Mosheh,” method- 
ology of the Talmud and divorce laws. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 182, ii. 52; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 100; Hazan, Hama‘alot li-Shelomoh, p. 53b; 
Lunez, Jerusalem, i. 129. 

I. BER. 


L. G. 


BULAH, SOLOMON BEN RAPHAEL 
MOSES DE: Turkish Talmudist; born at Jerusa- 
lem, where his father, Raphael Moses ben J. oseph de 
Buran, was rabbi; died 1786 at Salonica. Solomon 
scttled at Salonica. He was the author of * Lehem 
Shelomoh” (The Bread of Solomon), a halakic work 
in three divisions, referring to the laws on acquisi- 
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tion by purchase, on real estate, and on divorce (Sa- 
lonica, 1795). The other works of Bulah, among 
them a commentary on Jacob ben Asher's “Tur,” 
have not been printed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Hama‘alot ti-Shelomoh, p. 53b. 
L. G. I. DER. 


BULAN: King of the Chazars, who in 620 em- 
braced Judaism. Joseph, “Chaghan” (king) of the 
Chazars, in answer to a letter from Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut (960), informs him that 940 years earlier 
one of his ancestors, Bulan, became ruler of the 
Chazars. To him the Lord appeared in a dream, 
promising him might and glory. Bulan went by 
the Daralan road (Caucasus) to Aradavil (Ardebil), 
the capital of Adherbaijan in Armenia, and gained 
vreat victories. He then determined to adopt the 
Jewish religion. The Byzantine emperor and the 
calif of Ismael each sent to him deputations with 
valuable presents and wise men versed in religious 
matters to convert him to their respective religions. 
Bulan summoned wise men of Israel also, and ex- 
amined them all. Asboth the representatives of the 
religion of the Nazarene and those of Islam referred 
to Judaism as the foundation of their faiths, Bulan 
declared that they, the opponents of Judaism, had 
themselves made an impartial avowal of the excel- 
lenee of the Jewish religion; and he therefore ac- 
cepted it. See CHAZARS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Soobsheheniya a Chazarakh, in 
Yevreiskaya Biblioteka, vii. 156-159; idem, Der Name Bu- 
lan, in Geigers Jüid. Zeitschrift, iii. 207; idem, in Russische 
Revue, 1874. 

H. R. 


BULAT (bnw5»2, ABRAHAM IBN: Tal- 
mudie scholar; lived in Spain in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was the disciple of Isaac de Leon, and in 
a vigorous dispute of the latter with Isaac Gayyal 
concerning a halakic decision, Balat took the part of 
his master and wrote a booklet demonstrating that 
Gayyal’s decision was against thelaw. This booklet 
was published, together with the arguments of Isaac 
de Leon and Isaac Gayyal, in the miscellany " Shib'a 
‘Enayim” by Jacob London and Abraham Meldola 
(Leghorn, 1745). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 138; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 643 and 671. 
L. G. I. BR. 


BULAT (nw5»2),JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 
IBN: Spanish Talmudist and rabbi; born at the 
end of the fifteenth century at Estella, Navarre; 
died probably at Constantinople about 1550. He 
was the author of “ Kelal Kazer mi-Kol ha-Rashum 
Beketab ” (Short Abstract of All That Has Been Pub- 
lished), containing a short compendium of rabbinic 
theology, Halakah, morals, ethics, jurisprudence, 
and political science. The book appeared in manu- 
script at Constantinople in 1530, and could be ob- 
tained from the author only for a limited time, on 
the payment of one florin as a fee for perusal. At 
present, also, the work is rare. Besides, Bulat pub- 
lished the Talmud methodology “ Halikot ‘Olam ” 
of Joshua ben Joseph (Constantinople, 1510). Tam 
ibn Yahyah, in his work “Tummat Yesharim,” and 
Elijah Mizrahi, in his responsa, both colleagues of 
Bulat at Constantinople, cite some of his responsa. 


Bulat, possessing a thorough knowledge of the 
Talmud, depth of thought, and excellent judgment, 
opened up new methods in Talmudic study. He 
became aware of the fact that the method of Talmud 
interpretation practised by some of his contempo- 
raries was contradictory to the real meaning of the 
Talmud. It was their custom to regard every opin- 
ion, even every sentence, in the Talmud as a binding 
rule; and they went so faras to look upon every 
* posek ” (post-Talmudic Halakah) in the same way. 
Consequently, a vast number of new “humrot” 
(intensifications of the Law) continued to be intro- 
duced; and it was considered a duty of the pious to 
refrain from acts tabooed by their predecessors, 
though only by a few of them. 

Similarly, the theoretical opinions of earlier Tal- 
mud commentators were studied in a receptive, un- 
critical spirit. Bulat, however, returned to the Tal- 
mud itself. He distinguished between the decisions. 
arrived at in the Talmud, that should be regarded 
as standard, and the opinions of individuals, which 
might be disregarded. He sought for the true 
meaning, the motives and aims of the Talmudic con- 
troversies and Halakot; and he considered needless. 
intensifications of the Law, especially in marital and 
juridical questions, as criminal. He maintained that 
whoever was unable to find in the Talmud a true 
solution of new circumstances, by means of logic 
and analogy, was not worthy to work in the prov- 
ince of Halakah; and that investigations into the 
meaning of “poskim” as a rule lead to nothing. 
“Many times,” said Bulat, “the reader is perplexed 
because of the disagreement between the various 
writers; and often the different parts of a posek 
contradict one another, thus perplexing and com- 
pletely bewildering the reader. For this reason the 
true rendering of the text must be sought in the 
original source” (nnn Tipoa3 (“Tummat Yesh- 
arim," No. 34). 

It was natural that in his endeavor to carry his 
views into practise he should meet with the opposi- 
tion of his colleagues at Constantinople (75. No. 39). 
Nevertheless, even his opponents respected him; 
and one of them, Tam ibn Yahyah, used to address 
him with the most flattering epithets (i6. Nos. 95, 
85). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot. pp. 33a, 9ia ; Azu- 
lai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 61; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 1299, 1393; Dukes. Nahal Kedwumim, i. 61; Tam ibn 
Yahyah, Tummat Yesharim, part i., Venice, 1622; Ohole 
Tam. Nos. 7, 34-39, 46-49 (in No. 34 is given one of Ibn Bulat’s 
responsa, which dates from 1525, containing an exposition 
of Bulat’s principles). 

L. G. I. BER. 


BULGARIA: Principality of southeastern Eu- 
rope, under the suzerainty of Turkey. According 
to Josephus (“ Ant.” xxii.) and Belloguet (“Les 
Cimérieux," p. 24) the Jews knew of Moesia (old 
name for the Balkan peninsula) at a very early age. 
But the first Jewish community of Bulgaria was 
founded at Nicopolis under Trajan, after the vic- 
tories gained over the Dacians. The Bulgarian czar 
Krum brought some Jews among the 30,000 pris- 
oners carried away from Thessaly in $11, A large 
number of Byzantine Jews established themselves 
in Bulgaria in 967, at Nicopolis, Widdin, Silistria, 
and Sofia (compare Solomon Abraham Cohen, 


Bulgaria 
Bulrush 


Responsa, Leghorn, 1592). The rabbinical authors 
called them Romanim Jews. They preserved their 
Greek customs, one of these being to 


Early choose a chief rabbi from without their 
Jewish own city, and another to close their 
Set- shops on the day of a burial; this lat- 
tlements. ter custom having been observed un- 


til the year 1720 (* Mayim Rabbim,” 
Amsterdam, 1637). 

In 1189 the two brothers Ássen and Peter founded 
the Bulgarian kingdom, this being the second 
foundation. They entered into relations with 
Venice, Ragusa, and Geneva. As the majority of 
the merchants in these cities were Jews, offices were 
established by them (according to Ubicini, *Pro- 
vinces Danubiennes”) in the ports of Bulgaria on 
the Danube, especially at Widdin. Under the czar 
Assen IL (1218-41), the successor of Assen I, the 
number of Jews increased. The pope in a letter to 
Bela IV., king of Hungary (1238), complains that 
the above-mentioned czar received heretics into his 
dominions (Gh. Sincat, “Cronica Romanilou,” p. 
262, Jassy, 1853). The Tatars invaded Bulgaria 
about 1290, under their chief, Khan Tchoca, who 
was killed by a Jew at thesiegeof Tirnova. Muralt 
(ii. 402) places this event in 1298, other historians, as 
Hammer-Purgstall (“Goldene Horde”), in 1299, 
An anonymous work, printed by R. Jonah of Con- 
stantinople in 1748, mentions the communities at 
Philippopolis (1844), at Zagora (1844), and at Nicop- 
olis and Silistria (1377), as existing at the time 
when Bulgaria fell into the hands of the Turks. 
When Czar Ivan Alexander came to the throne, in 
1880, he was a widower, and father of two children, 
Michel-Assen and Dobritch. The following year he 
married his second wife, the daughter of a woyewode, 

by whom he had one son, Ivan Strach- 


The enir. Aftera time he repudiated this 
Jewish wife, and married in 1335 a beautiful 
Czarina.  Jewessof Tirnova, Sara by name, who 


was converted to Christianity (Jirecek, 
“Gesch. der Bulgaren,” p. 312, Prague, 1876). 

The new ezarina received the name of Theodora 
or "Newly Enlightened Czarina and Sole Support 
of all the Bulgarians and Greeks.” Gifted with a 
remarkable intelligence, according to the historians, 
she aided the ezar in all affairs of state. But when 
Ivan Alexander grew old, Theodora, wishing to 
secure the future of her children, Ivan Chichman 
and Tamar (or Mara or Marie), divided the kingdom 
in 1855, Ivan Chichman receiving one part, with 
Tirnova as the capital, Dobritch receiving the Do- 
broudja, and Strachenir the province of Bdin or 
Widdin. "Thus Theodora, moved by maternal sen- 
timent, made the mistake of enfeebling the land by 
dividing it. Ivan Chichman, the son of the Jewoss, 
succeeded his father in 1846, and in 1867 he hospi- 
tably received the Jews who had been driven from 
Hungary and had settled at Nicopolis, Plevna, and 
Widdin. Mention is made of R. Shalom of Neu- 
stadt, who settled at Widdin. The community of 
Sofia, formerly called Stredetz, and founded by 
Byzantine Jews at the end of the tenth century, 
erected a synagogue, which is still known under the 
name “ Kahal de los Gregos.” Ashkenazic Jews es- 
tablished themselves at Sofia in 1860. The Bulga- 
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rian Jews were then divided into the following four 
rituals: (1) Bulgarian Jews properly so called; (2) 
Italian Jews from Venice; (3) Roman or Byzantine 
Jews; and (4) Ashkenazim, of German origin. 
It appears that after the death of Ivan Chichman 
a reaction was felt against the Jews of Tirnova, 
which led to their emigration to Nicopolis. The 
Spanish Jews who arrived in that city in 1492 found 
there a Jewish community, having at its head Hay- 
yim b. Albalgui or Albalgri (the Bulgarian) Among 
the immigrants were Ephraim Caro and his son 
Joseph, from Toledo; the latter married the daugh- 
ter of this rabbi, and later became famous by his 
work, the Shulhan ‘Aruk. Widdin is also an 
ancient settlement, judging from a manuscript of 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, entitled 
“ Perush we-Tosafot,” by R. Dossa b. Moses of Wid- 
din. Bazarjik, or Tatar Bazarjik, received its first 
Jewish settlement about 1500, with the arrival of 
some Spanish refugees, Aobi being its first rabbi. 
Under Turkish rule the Jews of Bulgaria were 
little known; all Jewish life seems to have centered 
in the communities of Constantinople, Salonica, 
Smyrna, and Adrianople. All that is known is that 
from time to time they were severely oppressed by 
rapacious Turkish oficials as well as by the Greeks. 
During the next three centuries and a half (1500- 
1876) the only distinguished Jewish name is that of 
Joseph Caro. It was not until the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78 that the Jews of Bulgaria came into 
notice. Goaded by the insolence of the peasantry 
who were in rebellion against the sul- 
The Russo- tan, they did not know whether to fa- 
Turkish vor the movement for the emancipa- 
War. tion of Bulgaria or to remain faithful to 
the Turks. Their hesitation cost them 
much suffering. As soon as the Russian forces 
appeared before a town, the Bulgarians would de- 
nounce the Jews as hostile, and would set about to 
punish them. They were expelled in a body from 
Kezanlik, Zagora, Widdin, Shipka, and elsewhere, 
plundered of all their property, and forced to take 
to the road under miserable conditions. Their suf- 
ferings aroused a cry of horror throughout Europe, 
reaching even to America (see “Bulletins” of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle) ; thousands tookrefuge 
in Constantinople, where their needs were looked 


after through the munificence of Baron Maurice de 


Hirsch. 

Upon the close of the war the Jews of Bulgaria 
enjoyed comparative repose for the space of four- 
teen years (1878-92). In 1877, when the Turks set 
fire to the city of Sofia, it was the Jews and Jew- 
esses, according to Bianconi (“Carte Commerciale 
de la Bulgarie,” p. 12, published by Chaix, Paris), 
who fought the flames, and, armed with whatever 
weapon came to hand, beat off the soldiers employed 
in setting fire tothe buildings. Thus the Bulgarian 
capital owed its preservation to its Jewish inhabit- 
ants, and, in recognition of their bravery, Prince 
Alexander decreed in 1879 that the fire-brigade 
should be chosen exclusively from Jewish citizens; 
and on all occasions of reviews, processions, etc., 
the Jewish firemen have the place of honor next to 
the picked troops of the Bulgarian army. When, 
in 1885, Bulgaria was waging war against Servia, 
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the Bulgarian Jews distinguished themselves so 
highly in the battles of Pirot and Slivnitza that 
Prince Alexander publicly thanked them, calling 
them “true descendants of the ancient Maccabees.” 

The Bulgarian constitution accords all civil rights 

to Jews, in obedience to the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 
They are electors, are eligible to office, 

Present and are to be represented in every 

Condition. municipality by one or two members. 

They may become members of the 
Sobranje (Chamber of Deputies). They are subject 
to military service and have the right of military 
promotion. Each Jewish community is governed 
by its “synagogal committee,” which levies a tax 
upon each individual. From this revenue, together 
with the voluntary offerings of the faithful, the 
committee, whose members serve three years and 
are officially recognized by the prince, provide for 
all the communal expenses as well as for the main- 
tenance of Jewish schools. The liberality of the 
new constitution was at once received with enthu- 
siasm by the Jews. Three graduates of the mili- 
tary school of Sofia attained the rank of major. 
They are Mochonoft Garté of Philippopolis, Mo- 
réno Graziani of Shumla, and Behdjet, or Behd- 
jetoff, of Rustchuk; the last has recently resigned 
his commission. 

Since 1890, however, anti-Semitism has made its 
appearance in Bulgaria, so that both elementary and 
high schools have become almost closed to Jews by 
reason of the hostility of the Christian students. M. 
Gabbé, a certain large landed proprietor, was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, whereupon his Chris- 
tian colleagues made their utmost endeavors to in- 
validate the election because of his Jewish race. 
An accusation of murder for ritual purposes was 
made against the Jews of Wratza in 1891, but the 
jurist Stoiloff (later minister), proved their innocence 
(“Bulletins” of the Alliance Israélite Universelle). 
Anti-Semitism has developed to such an extent in 
Bulgaria that the Jews are now emigrating in large 
numbers to Turkey in Asia. 

The Jews of Bulgaria have not contributed to the 
national literature; they have written nothing in 

the Bulgarian language up to the 
Literature. present time (1902). They have four 

journals: one, which might be called 
peripatetic, “El Amigo del Pueblo,” is. published 
alternately at Sofia and at Rustchuk; the others 
are: “El Eko Judaico,” “La Verdad," and * Ha- 
Shofar.” A Judzeo-Spanish journal, “El Dia,” 
was published at Philippopolis in 1897, and a 
Judzo-Spanish review, “La Alborada,” at Rust- 
chuk in the same year. A Jewish journal in the 
Bulgarian language appeared for the first, time at 
Philippopolis for some months in 1899, under the 
name * Tcheweschky-Prava " (The Rights of Man). 
The Alliance Israélite Universelle has fifteen schools 
in Bulgaria, nine for boys, with 2,235 pupils, and 
six for girls, with 1,760. From the year 1886 the 
Jews of Sofia evinced the desire to be worthily rep- 
resented in the person of their chief rabbi, and, no 
longer content with a simple Talmudist, more or 
less learned in rabbinical matters, they called Dr. 
Dankowitz that year to be their spiritual head, a 
widely read scholar, linguist, and possessor of 
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administrative capacity. He warmly defended the 

interests of his constituents with word and pen, par- 

ticularly in the Wratza affair; but, owing to the 

machinations of some of his flock, he resigned in 1889. 

In 1891 Dr. Moritz Grünwald was called from Jung- 

Bunzlau in Bohemia, and remained until 1895, when 

he died while on a visit to London. Grünwald in- 

stituted pastoral tours, visiting the Jewish commu- 

nities in turn over the entire country. Since 1890 

the Jews of Bulgaria, on account of communal! dis- 

sensions, political troubles, and possibly the Zion- 
istic agitation, have been without any chief rabbi or 
official defender, until quite recently, when Dr. 

Ehrenpreis was appointed to the position. 

Until 1880 the Jews of Bulgaria, like those of 
other portions of Turkey, occupied themselves ex- 
clusively with trading; but since the foundation of 

trade-schools by the Alliance Israélite, 

Industries. there have been among them carpen- 

ters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, type- 
setters, leather-workers, and furriers. The most 
prominent Jewish families of Bulgaria are those of 

Présénté at Bourgas, Davitchon Levi at Sofia, and 

Canété at Rustchuk. 

Ina total population of three and a half million 
inhabitants there are 80,000. Jews, and these are di- 
vided into thirty-five communities, nearly all of 
which observe the Sephardic ritual. Some cities, 
among them Sofia, Rustchuk, Philippopolis, Varna, 
Widdin, and Bourgas, have, in addition to the 
Sephardic community, also a small 
group of Ashkenazic Jews. Follow- 
ing is an exact list of the places in Bul- 
garia inhabited by Jews, and the Jew- 
ish population of each: Aithos, 45 Jews; Bercootza, 
250; Bourgas, 550; Bazarjik (Tatar), 1,700; Carlova, 
200: Carnabat, 400; Dobritz, 200; Dubnitza, 1,100; 
Ferdinand, 160; Haskovo, 465; Kustendil, 1,000; 
Kezanlik, 200; Lom-Palanka, 325; Nova-Zagora, 
180; Novi-Bazar, 20; Nicopolis, 150; Philippopo- 
lis, 8,075; Pleven or Plevna, 405; Pravady, 250; 
Rasgrad, 200; Rustchuk, 3,000; Shumla, 1,000; Sis- 
tov (Svitchov), 135; Silistria, 280; Slivno, 225; Sa- 
makoff, 1,350; Stanimaka, 140; Sofia, 8,000; Stara- 
Zagora, 520; Tchirpan, 200; Tozztrakan, 50; Varna, 
1,050; Widdin, 1,950; Wratza, 75; Yambol, 1,010. 
Total, 29,860. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jirecek, Das F'ürstenthum Bulgarien, Leip- 
sic, Vienna, 1880; Bianconi, Géographie Commerciale de la 
Thrace, Paris; Bulletins of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle: Schwarzfeld, in Anuar Penirul Israeliti, 1888; M. 
Franco, Histoire des Israélite. 
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BULL. See Ox. 


BULL WORSHIP AMONG ANCIENT HE- 
BREWS. See CALF, GOLDEN. 


BULLOCK. See CATTLE. 


BULLS, PAPAL, CONCERNING JEWS. 
See POPES. 


BULRUSH: A rush or reed. The term “ bul- 
rush " in the Bible occurs once as a translation for 
*agmon " (Isa. lviii. 5) and twice for “ gome" (Ex. 
ii. 3: Isa. xviii. 15). Both of these words occur else- 
where in the Bible, where they are translated “rush.” 
Both in Hebrew and in English the words “ bulrush ” 


Pop- 
ulation. 


Bulwark 
Burgel, Elijah 


and “rush” seem to be used interchangeably. Ac- 
cording to Isa. lviii. 5, bulrushes grew quite high 
and had a large flower that, because of its weight, 
drooped over. The plant was peculiar to swampy 
places (Isa. xxxv. 7; Job viii. 11). Dy this descrip- 
tion any one of the water-rushes might be meant, but 
the Typha elephantina comes nearest to it. The an- 
cients put bulrushes to various uses. They made 
boxes (Ex. ii. 2) and even boats of them (Isa. xviii. 
2$) The bulrush was naturally used as fuel (Job xli. 
12); and it would appear that it was used as a pier- 
cing-tool (Job xl. 26). See REEDS, 


J. JR. G. B. L. 
BULWARK. See WAR. 
BUN: As a personal prenomen this name is a 


dialectic abridgment of “ Abun ” (* Abin,” “Rabin”; 
see Jastrow, “ Dictionary,” 147a; compare Pesik. 
xxx. 192b: Yer. Hag. i. T6c; Yer. Suk. v. 55d), and 
appears exclusively in Palestinian literary sources 
(Yer. Ter. viii. 45c; Yer. Pes. iii. 29d; Yer. Shek. iv. 
48b; Yer. Yeb. iii. 4c). Several amoraim so cited 
are mentioned under the full name as it appears in 
the Babylonian Talmud (see, for example, ABIN B 
Hiyya, ABIN B. KAHANA); anda Palestinian scholar 
of the fourth century is cited once under 'the name 
of " Bun b. Bisna” (Yer. Yeb. iv. 7b), and once (b. 
i. 2d) under that of * Abun b. Bizna.” 
J. SR. 5. M. 


BUNNEY, EDMUND: English preacher and 
Hebrew scholar; born at Vache, near Chalfont, St. 
Giles, Buckinghamshire, in 1540; died at Carwood, 
Yorkshire, Feb. 26, 1618 or 1619. He was made 
prebendary of Oxgate, St. Paul's, London, in 1564; 
and in 1065 master of arts of Oxford, and in the 
same vear a fellow of Merton College. At Bolton 
Percy Rectory he was made subdean; but after 1579 
he turned itinerant preacher. His principal works 
are: “The Whole Summe of Christian Religion,” 
1016; “The Scepter of Judah; or, What Manner of 
Government It Was That unto the Commonwealth or 
Church of Israel Was by the Will of God Appointed,” 
1584; “The Coronation of David: Wherein Out of 
That Part of the Historie of David That Showeth 
How He Came to the Kingdome Wee Have Set 
Forth unto Us What Is Like to Be the End of These 
Troubles That Daylie Arise for the Gospel’s Sake,” 
etc., 1000. Dunney's work on the Hebrew polity 
was an indication of the Puritan tendencies toward 
a commonwealth, which were afterward to be put 
into practise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dict. National Biography, vii. 271-272; 

Willis, Survey of the C EENES, ii. 89, 180, 308, 1742: 


Calamy, Abridgment, vi. 1713. 
J. E. Ms. 


BUNZLAU. 


BUNZLAU (BUMSLO), MEIR BEN 
EPHRAIM FISHEL (called also Meir Fishels 
and Meir Fisheles): Bohemian rabbi and Tal- 
mudist; born at Bunzlau (Jewish-German, * Bum- 
slo”); died Nov. 23, 1770, at Prague, where he had 
been for forty years *rosh bet din" and director of 
a Talmudic academy. His works were never pub- 
lished, since all the manuscripts were destroyed by 
fire in 1754. 


See JuNG-BUNZLAU. 
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The epitaph of Bunzlau testifies to the unbounded 
love and admiration which he enjoyed among his 
contemporarics. In addition to his study of the 
Talmud he devoted himself to the Cabala, and, it is 
said, was also well versed in secular sciences. Ie 
was reputed to be an eminent preacher, his popu- 
larity not being confined to his own community, 
since his fame as a Talmudist had spread abroad. 
A very important decision of Bunzlau concerning 
the treatment of a first-born animal has been pre- 
served in Ezekiel Landau’s “ Noda‘ be-Yehudah" 
(Yoreh De‘ah, $$ 82 and 88). Two of his responsa 
in the “ Noda‘ A Yehudah” Ze. ($8 72 and 89) 
testify to his humane disposition ane true scholar- 
ship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lieben, Gal ‘Eid, pp. 60-61; Walden, Shem ha- 
Gedolim he-Hadash, s.v, Meir. 
I. BER. 


L. G. 
BUOL - SCHAUVENSTEIN, SOHN RU- 
DOLPH, COUNT VON : Austrian diplomat; born 
Nov. 21; 1763; died Feb. 12, 1884, in Vienna. He 
entered the diplomatic service, and was sent as am- 
bassador to The Hague in 1790, to Basel in 1792, and 
finally to Dresden. s 1816 he was elected president 
of the Bundesrath which convened in Frankfort on 
Nov. 5 of that year, and evinced his liberalism by 
embracing the cause of the Patriots. At the out- 
break of the riots against the Jews of Frankfort, 
Aug. 9 and 10, 1819, Buol summoned a conference of 
the members of the council, and called out the fed- 
eral troops to protect the Jews, as the city militia 
could not be relied upon. As a result of his liberal 
views the count came in conflict with Metternich, 
and was recalled March 20, 1823. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie, iii. 558: Brock- 
haus, Konversations-Levikon, iii. 749 ; Graetz, History of 
the Jews. v. 580; Gervinus, Geschichte 'des 19ten Jahrhun- 


derts, ii. 501; vii. 134, 144. 
D. | | AR 


BURDEN OF PROOF: In law, the obligation 
resting upon one or other of the parties to a suit to 
bring proof of a fact when the opposite party al- 
leges the contrary. The Talmudic phrase is * ‘alaw 
ha-rayah” (on him is the proof) Of course, the 
plaintiff who seeks to make out a case for relief 
states his side first; and whatever the defendant 
admits need not be proved. But in the jurispru- 
dence of the Talmud there is a broad exception; for 
everything in the nature of a penalty (*kenas")— 
e.g., the twofold, fourfold, and fivefold compensa- 
tion in case of theft—can only be adjudged upon the 
testimony of witnesses. An acknowledgment by 
the defendant may be of no use, or may even result 
in averting the penalty. In an ordinary suit for 
debt, the plaintiff would first prove by witnesses, 
or by the production of a bond, that the defendant 
owes him a given sum for a loan or on a credit-sale; 
and the defendant would then have to produce his 
acquittance in writing (“shober”), or the witnesses 
in whose presence either the debt was repaid or the 
creditor acknowledged its discharge. 

So far there is no difficulty. But some cases are 
more complex; and to these two maxims are ap- 
plied: (1) “hammozi me-habero ‘alaw ha-rayah” 
(he who takes away from his neighbor [that is, who 
asks a judgment for money or property], on him is 
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the proof), and (2) “nekasim be-hezkatan ” (prop- 
erty [abides] in its status); that is, no change in 
yights is presumed unless proved. 

The first maxim is illustrated in a case where two 
of the defendant’s oxen, one “ forewarned” and the 
other “innocent,” have pursued the plaintiff's ox, 
and one of them has killed the latter, but the wit- 
nesses can not say which of the two caused the 
death. It will be presumed that the “innocent” ox 
did it; and the plaintiff will recover only half-dam- 
ages. As half-damages are paid only out of the 
price of the injuring animal, if both the defendant’s 
oxen were “innocent,” it will be presumed that the 
jnjury was committed by the less valuable of the 
two (B. K. iii. 11, where other instances of the same 
rule are also found). 

The other maxim is illustrated where a man and 


his father are killed by one and the same accident, 
and it can not be shown who died first. The father’s 


heirs say the son died first; the son’s creditors say 
ihe father died first. According to the opinion of 
the school of Hillel, which prevails, the property 
goes to the heirs upon the ground that “ property 
abides in its status”; though here the other maxim 
would lead to the like result. If a man and his 
wife dic together, the maxim of the abiding status 
gives the property brought into the marriage by the 
wife, not assumed by the husband at a fixed value 
and which is still on hand, to the wife's heirs, but 
frees the husband's heirs from paying her jointure 
(B. D. ix. 8, 9). 

In cases of doubt which can not be solved by these 
rules—for instance, where husband and wife die to- 
gether, as to the disposal of the “iron flock property " 
(that is, such part of the dowry as the husband has 
converted to his own use and is personally bound 
for)—the only rule is, divide into halves. In such a 
case the husband's heirs would take one-half, and 
the wife's heirs one-half (see Gemara on last-cited 
section, 158b et seq.). 

It will be seen that no allowance is made for cir- 
cumstances that would raise a greater likelihood on 
behalf of one of the alternatives—e.g., that the " fore- 
warned? ox rather than the “innocent” one had 
done the mischief, the larger ox rather than the 
smaller one. And where two persons die through 
one and the same accident, no presumption is in- 
dulged, as in the Roman law, that the one who by 
age or sex had the greater power of resistance lived 
the longer. 

Another maxim may be mentioned here. When 
A has no proof but B's admission for one fact, he 
must give B credit for such other fact as the latter 
chooses to couple with it. For instance (Ket. ii. 2), 
B says to A, “This field in my possession belonged 
to your father, but I bought it from him." If A 
has no other proof of his father's title, he must ad- 
mit the purchase; for “the mouth which bound is 
the mouth that loosed.” But if A has witnesses of 
his father's title, then B must bring proof of his 
purchase. 

J. SR. L. N. D. 

BURG, MENO: German military officer; was 
born in Berlin Oct. 9, 1789; died there Aug. 26, 
1858. His father was in very poor circumstances, 
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but his cousin, S. Sachs, had secured an official posi- 
tion as government building inspector, and received 
the boy as apprentice. In 1807 Burg was advanced 
to the position of field-surveyor. 

At the outbreak of the Napoleonic wars, Burg 
wished to join the army; but his application at 
Breslau to serve in the Guards was refused on ac- 
count of his being aJew. His acquaintance with 
Prince August, however, secured for him admission 
to the artillery; but his desire to go to the front was 
not fulfilled, and he had to be content with service 
in the fortresses. At the end of the war he was ap- 
pointed instructor at the provisional military school 
at Danzig; and when the school at Berlin was es- 
tablished, in 1817, he was transferred thither. Burg’s 
principal subject of instruction was geometry, on 
which science he wrote a text-book that attained 
great popularity, being frequently republished and 


translated into many modern languages. He was 
promoted to a first lieutenancy, and in due course 


became eligible for a captaincy; but the appoint- 
ment was withheld by the king, who expressed the 
wish that Burg should first adopt Christianity. 
Burg, who was supported by Prince August, de- 
murred, and defended his course with such courage 
and vigor that the king finally conceded the point 
and sanctioned the promotion. 

Burg was honored with the Medal for Merit, the 
Gold Medal for Art and Science, and the Order of 
the Red Eagle. In 1847 he became a major. Dur- 
ing the years 1847-49 Burg was engaged in writing 
his autobiography, which was published in 1804 in 
Berlin under the title “Geschichte Meines Dienst- 
lebens.” 

For a year Burg was one of the elders of the Jew- 
ish congregation in Berlin, and was active on vari- 
ous committees. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, Gesch. der Juden in Berlin, p. 197. 
S. M. Co. 


BURGDORF: Town in the canton of Bern, 
Switzerland. It contained a few Jewish inhabitants 
in the fourteenth century. In 1347 Simon, a Jew 
living there, loaned to the cathedral provost Ulrich 
forty pounds of pennies. On Feb. 16, 1349, the 
poverty-stricken Eberhard von Kiburg drove all the 
Jews out of Burgdorf in the night. After effecting 
this, “ because of their wrong-doing,” as he professed, 
he seized their possessions. In 1900a few Jews still 
lived at Burgdorf, though not forming a congrega- 
tion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hüber, Schweizergeschichte, p. 16? ; Archiv 

des Historischen Vereins, xii. 943, 399. 


G. M. K. 


BURGEL (BURGIL), ELIJAH HAT VITA: 
Rabbi of Tunis; son of Nathan Burgel. He is the 
author of *Migdanot Natan," a work in two parts. 
The first part, printed with a literary production by 
his father (Leghorn, 1778), contains a commentary 
on the tractate Baba Mezi‘a and notes on several 
tracts of the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds and 
on the Yad ha-Hazakah. The second part (Leg- 
horn, 1785) contains novell on various treatises and 
a funeral oration. 

L. G. M. K. 
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BURGEL, JOSEPH: Rabbi of Tunis; son of 
Elijah Hai Burgel; born in 1791; died at Tunis in 
1857. He was the author of *Zar'a de-Yosef," on 
the Tosafot (Leghorn, 1849) and of “ Wa-Yiken 
Yosef,” various responsa (Leghorn, 1852), 

L. G. M. K. 


BURGEL, NATHAN BEN ABRAHAM: 
Rabbi at Tunis about 1750; pupil of Isaac Lum- 
BROsO. Considered a rabbinical authority, people 
from far and near brought him cases difficult to 
decide. When he was an old man he went to Jeru- 
salem, where he died soon after his arrival, in Dec., 
1791. He is the author of ina pn, containing no- 
velle, explanations on the Mishnaic order Ko- 
dashim, of the treatise Horayot, etc. (Leghorn, 
1776-78). This was reprinted in the edition of the 
Talmud, Wilna, 1895-97. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques sur la 


Littérature Juive-Tunisienne, pp. 42, 60, 65, etc., Tunis, 
1893; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books British Mus. p. 162, 


L. G. M. K. 


BÜRGER, HUGO (pen-name of Hugo Lub- 
liner): German dramatist; born in Breslau April 
22, 1846; now (1902) living at Berlin. He came to Ber- 
linat the age of twelve, and at seventeen began to 
produce short dramatie works, one of which, a one- 
act comedy entitled * Nur Nicht Romantisch ” (1865), 
was well received. He became the proprietor of a tex- 
tile establishment, and traveled in Belgium, France, 
and.Italy, in the interest of his business. But the 
great success of his three-act comedy * Der Frauen- 
advokat" (1873) induced him to devote himself en- 
tirely to the theater. That comedy, presented on 
all the German stages, and the following four-act 
comedy, "Die Modelle des Sheridan," were pub- 
lished together under the title “Theater” (Berlin, 
1876). 

Between the years 1876 and 1891 Lubliner wrote 
about fifteen comedies and dramas, and was also 
joint author with G. v, Moser of the comedy * Glück 
bei Frauen” (1884), and with P. Lindau of the 
drama “Susanne” (1885) A collection of his dra- 
matic works appeared in four volumes in Berlin, 
1881-82. He also published two novels, under the 
collective title “Berlin im Kaiserreich,” of which 
the first, “ Die Gläubiger des Glücks," went through 
numerous editions (6th ed., Breslau, 1886), and the 
second, “Die Frau von Neunzehn Jahren,” also ap- 
peared in Breslau (1887). Some of his best-known 
dramatic works are: * Die Florentiner ” (1876), “ Die 
Adoptierten ” (1877), “Gabriele” (1878), “Der Jour- 
fix” (1882), and “Die Mitbürger” (1884). Of his 
later productions, * Grüfin Lambach,” “Gold und 
Eisen,” “Im Spiegel,” and “Der Kommende Tag” 
have attracted considerable attention. Lubliner’s 
mastery of stage effects makes his plays almost uni- 
formly successful, while his knowledge of the world, 
and the ability with which he exposes the weak- 
nesses of modern social life, have added several 
works of lasting value to the German repertoire. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers, Konversations-Lexikon, s.v. Lublt- 
ner; La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v. Bürger, 


8. P. Wr. 


BURGER, SOLOMON BEN DAVID. Sce 
BorGER, SOLOMON BEN DAVID. 


BURGER, THEODOR (pen-name of Danie] 
Pillitz): Rabbi and preacher in Szegedin, Hun. 
gary, 1849-47. Two years after entering upon his 
office he published a book, “Der Talmud und die 
Perfectibilitit des Mosaismus vom Standpunkte der 
Reform,” in which he completely denied the author. 
ity of the Talmud. The theme of this work caused 
some sensation, In spite of the pen-name the auth. 
orship was at once traced to him, and he was forced 
to resign his office of rabbi. He left his congrega- 
tion and retired to private life, after first holding 
memorial services for Archduke Joseph Feb. 7, 1847. 
In 1849 he publisheda prayer-book, * Andachtsstun- 
den für Israeliten Beiderlei Geschlechtes.” ' 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Immanuel Löw and Sig. Kulinyi, A Szgedi 
Zsidók, p. 168. 
S. L. V. 


BURGLARY.—Biblical Data: In English and 
American law burglary is the offense of breaking 
into a dwelling-house at night, with the intent to 
commit a felony, generally with the intent to steal. 
The Biblical passage on the subject (Ex. xxii. 1-2 
[A. V. 2-3]) reads thus: “If the thief be found break- 
ing in [“be-Mahteret,” literally, “in the breach”] 
and be smitten that he die, there shall be no blood- 
guiltiness for him. If the sun be risen upon him, 
there shall be blood-guiltiness for him: he should 
make restitution; if he have nothing, he shall be 
sold for his theft.” 

The offense of breaking into a honse at night is 
deemed graver than simple theft only in so far as 
the offender exposes himself to death at the hands of 
the inmates; but no greater punishment can be 
inflicted by the judges. Of the old Jewish ver- 
sions the Septuagint renders the first half of the 
second verse thus: “If the;sun rise upon him, he is 
guilty and should die in return.” But Onkelos, in 
the spirit of the tradition, says: “If the eye of the 
witnesses has fallen upon him, there is blood-guilti- 
ness." Among the commentators, Rashi, as is his 
usage, gives to the verse a construction found in 
the Mekilta and in the Talmud: but Ibn Ezra holds 
to the literal meaning of the text, and maintains that 
the word (“mahteret ” ) used for “ breaking in,” like 
the English word “burglary,” implies breaking in 
at night. 

The word “mahteret” also occurs in Jer. ii. Bd, 
where the prophet complains that he found at Jern- 
salem the blood of innocent poor men, killed, but 


not in the act of housebreaking—an indication that 


violent death to the housebreaker had become a: 
common occurrence. 
In Rabbinical Law: The Mekilta on the pas- 
sagein Exodus (Mishpatim xiii.) treats the shinin g of 
the sun as a mere figure of speech, signifying thatit 
was clear as the sun that the housebreaker meant to 
do no harm to the inmates. The Mishnah treats of 
burglary among capital offenses (Sanh. viii, 0): “He 
who comes through the breach is judged on account 
of his latter end [Z.e., on account of 
A Capital what he is expected to do in the end]. 
Offense. If one has come through the breach 
and broken a jar, if there is blood- 
guiltiness for him, he is bound to pay damages: if 
not, he is free from paying them." This is ruled on 
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the principle that where an act is punishable with 
death (though only with death at the hands of the 
injured party), the actor does not pay damages. 


In the discussion of this Mishnah some of the 


Babylonian sages (Sanh. 72a) go so far as to claim 
that even when the burglar has carried the goods 
away, he can not- -be held to double restitution, ex- 
cept in the cases where the figurative light of the 
sun—that is, the certainty of his not intending harm 
to the person in the house—would raise blood-guilti- 
ness for his death. The apparent result of the dis- 
cussion is that single restitution is to be made even 
by the burglar, who has taken his life in his hands; 
that he has not “with his life” acquired the stolen 
goods; but at any rate he seems not to be liable to 
double restitution like the ordinary thief. 
As to estimating the intent of the burglar, the 
Gemara, by way of illustration, puts the case of the 
father breaking into the house of the 
Proof of son, where it may be taken for cer- 
Intent. tain that the housebreaker would not 
kill the owner, even if the latter should 
stand up for the retention of his goods (Sanh. 72d et 
seg.). One argument for this figurative meaning of 
the text is drawn from the words: *If the sun rise 


upon him," as though the sun shone on him alone. 


and not on all alike; hence the light cast upon him 
by the circumstances must be meant (Mek. l.e. ; 
Sanh. 72d; Yer. Ket. iv. 286). 

The question is also raised (Sanh. 72b) whether 
any one other than the master of the house is justi- 
fied in killing the burglar; and it is solved in the 
affirmative, as the text says, *and be smitten," in 
the passive, not defining who smote him. Also, 
whether there must be a breaking into the house 
proper, or whether coming into another man's court- 
yard or stable, or upon his roof, would constitute 
burglary ; and the decision is that it would (Sanh. £e. ; 
Yer. Sanh, viii. 26c; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Genebah, 
ix. 7-19). Except Maimonides, the codifiers have 
taken but little trouble to clear up these points or 
to decide what the true Halakah is, as questions of 
criminal law had long ceased to be of practical val- 
ue (Tur. Hoshen Mishpat, 851, 2; Shulhan 'Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 425, 1, gloss). 

J. SR. L. N. D. 

BURGOS (vyna): City of Old Castile, having a 
long-established, large, wealthy, and cultured Jew- 
ish community up to the time of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain in 1492. It is reported that 
the Jews of Burgos, who as early as 1070 had made 
a loan to the Crp, organized a large squadron in 
1198, and fought bravely against Sancho Aznar, as 
faithful subjects of the king of Castile (Sandoval, 
* Historia de los Reyes de Castilla," p. 182a, Pam- 
plona, 1634). | 

The Jews of the city, *in sustentatione paupe- 
rum," were compelled to make an annual donation 
of two solidos and one denar to the hospice pre- 
sented by the king of Castile to the church there 
(Florez, “España Sagrada,” xxvi. 472). Special 
privileges, and immunities against the arbitrary 
acts of officials, were granted to the Jewish residents 
by Ferdinand III. and Alfonso X. (the Wise), and 
were again confirmed by D. Sancho el Bravo on 
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April 23, 1295. The era of greatest prosperity ex- 
tended from the close of the thirteenth century to 
the middle of the fourteenth; the taxes in 1290 
amounting to 87,760, and the various other imposts 
to 22,161, maravedis. The Cortes assembled in this 
ancient diocese in 1801, 1315, and 1845 gave consid- 
erable attention to the charges of usury brought 
against the Jews, who were occupied as merchants, 
tradesmen, and mechanics. ; 

In the civil war between King Pedro the Cruel 
and Henry de Trastamare, the Jews of Burgos re- 
mained faithful to the king. The story goes that 
when the archbishop proposed to surrender Pedro 
on the ground of the latter's devotion to Judaism, 
the Jews of the city agreed, declaring that the in- 
clination of a Christian for Judaism is as much a 
defection as is the conversion of a Jew to Christian- 
ity. This story, however, is a pure invention. In 
reality they offered obstinate resistance to Henry de 
Trastamare: fortifying themselves in their quarters 
(Juderia), and replying to Henry, when summoned 
to surrender, that they could recognize no ruler 
other than their legitimate sovereign, for whom they 
were willing to sacrifice their lives (Aboab, * Nomo- 
logia," p. 290). This fidelity to the vanquished 
ruler met with the frank admiration of the victor 
Henry, who nevertheless, according to the reports 
of both Jewish and Christian chroniclers (Ayala, 
“Cronica,” year 18, ch. xxxv. ; Samuel Zarza in “ She- 
bet Yehudah," ed. Wiener, p. 181), imposed a fine 
of 50,000 doubloons, or 1,000,000 maravedis, which 
reduced the Jews to such extremity that they were 
compelled to sell the crowns and ornaments of the 
scrolls of the Law. Those unable to pay their con- 
tribution were sold into slavery, and all debts pay- 
able to Jews were ordered to be canceled. 

On the day of the coronation of Juan I. (1879), 
Yusaph Pichon, the chief tax-collector of Henry IL, 
was executed by the Jews as a “ malshin ” (slanderer). 
The king, whose authorization had been surrepti- 
tiously obtained, was incensed at this act, and or- 
dered the death of the Jewish executioners, Zu- 
lema and Zag, as well as of the * Merino Rabbi 
Mayor [chief rabbi] de la Juderia Burgalesa." This 
unauthorized act on the part of the Jews produced 
a very bad impression over all Castile, and was used 
to good effect by Ferrand Martinez, archbishop of 
Ecija. In the same year the king ordered that, on 
payment of a stipulated sum, the Jews of Bur- 
gos were to be relieved from the obligation of gra- 
tuitously furnishing raiment and bedding to the 
court. 

During the great persecution of 1391 the Jews of 
Burgos were subjected to much suffering; among 
those who accepted baptism on that occasion was 
the rich and scholarly Solomo ha-Levi, who, as Paul 
de Burgos, or de S. Maria, became primate of Spain 
and an arch-enemy of the Jews. Burgos was the 
birthplace of Abner de Valladolid, or de Burgos. 
The community, once so rich and great, sank into 
ever greater poverty, so that in 1474 it was capa- 
ble of paying only 700 maravedis in taxes; the 
wealthiest resident at that time being R. Ephraim, 
who left the country in 1492. There was a famous 
scroll of the Law at Burgos, to which pilgrimages 
were made (* Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 257). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios, 
li. 290 et seq., 838 et seq., 297; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, vii. 
424 et seq.; Kayserling, Christopher Columbus, p. 107; idem, 
in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxviii. 258. 


G. M. K. 
BURGUNDY. See FRANCE. 


BURIAL: Placing the corpse in the earth or in 
caves of the rock, the chief modes adhered to by the 
Jewish people of disposing of the dead (Gen. xxiii. 
19, xxv. 9, xxxv. 8, xlix. 29 e£ seq. ; Deut. xxxiv. 
6; Josh. xxiv. 80; Judges viii. 32; I Sam. xxv. 1, 
and elsewhere). The burning of the bodies of Saul 
&nd his sons was exceptional, and is explained in 
different ways (see I Sam. xxxi. 12, and the com- 
mentaries; also Schwally, "Das Leben nach dem 
Tode," p. 48); the same is the case with the allusion 


to burning in Amos vi. 10 (see commentaries, and 


Sehwally, Ze). The burning of the body so that 
even the bones were consumed was considered a dis- 
grace (Amos ii. 1); and was inflicted as a punish- 
ment (Josh. vii. 25. Compare Tacitus, “ Hist.” v.5: 
“They [the Jews] bury rather than burn their 
dead.” See, also, CREMATION. 

To be denied burial was the most humiliating in- 


dignity that could be offered to the deceased, for it 
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Placing the Body in the Coffin. 


(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung.?) 


meant “to become food for beasts of prey ” (Deut. 
xxviii. 26; I Kings xiii. 22, xiv. 11, xxi. 24; II Kings 
ix. 84-87; Jer. vii. 88; viii. 1, 2; ix. 21 [22]; xiv. 16; 
Ezek. xxix. 5; Ps. Ixxix. 2, 9). 
The law, therefore, requires even the criminal to 
be buried who has been put to death (Deut. xxi. 93). 
So, too, the slain enemy was buried 
Duty (I Kings xi. 15; Ezek. xxxix. 15), not 
of Burial. merely because the dead body defiled 
the land, but from a feeling of com- 
passion, as is seen in the case of Rizpah (II Sam. 
xxi. 10; compare Josephus, “B. J.” iv. 5, § 2). 
Whileit wasincumbent upon the relatives to bury 
their dead (Gen. xxiii, 3, xxv. 9, 1, 7; I Macc. ii. 
70: Tobit vi. 15, xiv. 11), it was regarded as one of 
the laws of humanity “not to let any one lie un- 
buried ” (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” ii. 29 [30]; Philo, 


“Hypothetica,” ed. Mangey, ii. 629; Bernays, 
“ Gesammelte Schriften,” i. 277 et seg., who shows this 
to have been also an old Athenian law of Buzyges), 
The Rabbis call it msy n (“an obligation to the 
dead claiming the service of the finder”) (Massek, 
Sem. iv. 29; Sifra, Emor, Introduction; Sifre, Num. 
26; Meg. 3b; Naz. 48b, 47b, and elsewhere). 
Tobit devoted himself entirely to the task of bury- 
ing the unclaimed bodies of the slain (Tobit i. 17, ii. 
7) According to Josephus, * B. J.” iii. 8, § 5, a sui- 
cide was not buried before sunset; but Ahithophel, 
who committed suicide, was placed in his grave in 
the usual manner (II Sam. xvii. 23; see Shulhan 
'Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 845, and “Sifte Kohen," 
thereon; see SUICIDE). 

In Sanh. 46b the law of burial is derived from 
Deut. xxi. 23, “Thou shalt bury him on that day,” 

which is construed as a law affect- 

Object ing all men. Still in the Talmudic 

of Burial. passage the question is discussed 

whether burial is to prevent disgrace 
of the body, or is a means of atonement for the 
soul for sins committed during lifetime—that is to 
say, a means of reconciliation of the shade, which 
finds no rest before being united with the body 
under the earth (see Schwally, /.e. pp. 52, 58). The 
process of decay in the grave was believed to be 
painful to the body, and therefore to be the means 
of atonement (compare Ber. 18b; Tosef., Sanh. 
46b; Sanh. 47b). Atoning power of the ground per 
se (Ket. 111a) was attributed to Palestine exclu- 
sively (compare Tosef., Sanh. 46b; Sanh. 47b). 
This view concerning the atoning effect of the de- 
caying process induced some to bring the body into 
close contact with the earth by either having the 
coffin perforated or by dispensing with the coffin 
altogether (Yer. Kil. vii. 82b, top; R. Nissim to 
Sanh. 46b; Tur, Yoreh De‘ah, 862). Earth of the 
Holy Land, as based upon Deut. xxxii 43, *453| 
WY INNIN = “the earth shall atone for his people," 
is therefore often put under the body in the coftin 
to accelerate the dissolution and the ceasing of the 
pain (see Isserles to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
968, 1), if not on account of the Resurrection (see 
Yer. kil. ix. 32c). 

According to Pirke R. El. xxi, Adam and Eve 
learned the art of burial from a raven whom they 
saw bury one of its kin in the sand (Tan., Bereshit, 
10, has *two clean birds" instead; Gen. R. xxii, 
“clean birds and beasts buried Abel,” is probably in- 


correct; see ABEL). 


Although the law in Deut. xxi. 28 refers only to 
the culprit exposed on the gallows, the rabbinical 
interpretation derives from it that “no corpse is to 

> remain unburied overnight” (Sanh. 

Time vi. 4, 46a, b; Maimonides, “ Abel,” iv. 

of Burial. 8; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
857, 1) With reference to Num. xx. 1, 

it is even urged that burial should follow death 
closely (M. K. 28a; compare Acts v. 6-10; and see 
Tobler, * Denkblütter aus Jerusalem,” 1858, p. 825, 
as to the present usage: “The burial takes place 
within as few hours after death as possible"), “To 
keep the dead overnight was not permitted in the 
city of Jerusalem” (Tosef., Neg. vi. 2; B. K. 82b; 
Ab. R. N. xxxv.) Whether this was due to the 
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SEPHARDIC JEWS IN PROCESSION ROUND A COFFIN. 
(From Picart, 1723.) 


Burial 


climate, which causes decomposition to ensue rap- 
idly—compare Abraham's words: “Let me bury 
my dead out of my sight" (Gen. xxiii. 4)—or to the 
defiling nature of the corpse (Num. xix. 11-14), the 
generally accepted view was that the acceleration 
of the burial was a praiseworthy act unless prepara- 
tions for the honor of the dead made delay desirable 

(M. K. 22a; Maimonides and Yoreh De‘ah, (.c.). 
The tomb, however, was not immediately closed 
over the dead. During the first three days it was 
customary for the relatives to visit the 


Early grave to see whether the dead had 
Burials. come to life again (Massck. Sem. viii. ; 


see Perles, “ Leichenfeierlichkeiten,” 
p. 10, and Brüll, *Jahrb." i. 51). In the course of 
time the Mishnaic law was insisted upon, notwith- 
standing the altered conditions, and quick burials 
involved the danger of entombing persons alive. 
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been adopted by all modern rabbinical authorities, 
though the Eastern Jews still adhere to the old cus. 


. tom with its abuses (see Altschul, * Kritisches Senq- 


Schreiben über das Bisherige Verfahren mit den 
Sterbenden,” 1846, and David Einhorn, “Ueber die: 
Nothwendigkeit der Einrichtung von Leichen. 

hüusern," in * Sinai," 1862, pp. 218 et seq., 248), 
Embalming, practised in Egypt (Gen. 1. 9, 26) and 
in the case of Aristobulusin Rome (Josephus, * Ant." 
xiv. 7, § 4), was unknown, or at least 


Spices and exceedingly rare, in Judea. But—un- 


Plants doubtedly with the view of removing 
atthe theodor—spices were put on the cofin 
Burial. or otherwise used at funerals (Ber. viii, 


6; John xii. 7, xix. 89), and myriles 
and alocs (in liquid state) were carried in the proces- 
sion (Dezah 6a; John xix. 89), In honor of dead 
kings "sweet odors and diverse kinds of spices? 
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CARRYING A BODY TO A GRAYE. 


(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung,” 1748.) 


When, therefore, in 1772, the Mecklenburg govern- 
ment, in prohibiting such burials and insisting that 
three days should intervene between death and in- 
terment, provoked great opposition on the part of 
the rabbis, who considered it an infringement upon 
Jewish law and custom, Moses Mendelssohn, who 
was asked to intercede, justified the governmental 
measure, declaring the Jewish custom to be in con- 
flict with the ancient view and practise (see Kayser- 
ling, “ Moses Mendelssohn," 1862, pp. 276 et seg., and 
the " Meassef" of the year 1772) This view has 


were burned (Jer. xxxiv. 5; II Chron. xvi. 14, xxi. 
19), together with the bier and the armor.(see ‘Ab. 
Zarah tia), or carried along in the procession (Jose- 
phus, "Ant." xv. 8, § 4; xvii. 88; idem, “B. J.” i. 
95, 8 9). Onkelos (Aquila) the proselyte, burned 
80 manehs of balsam in honor of R. Gamaliel the 
Elder (Sem. viii.; ‘Ab. Zarah 11a) Later practise 
added an infusion of the spices to the water with 
which the dead was washed (see TAHARAH). | 

As soon as the last breath was drawn, the eyes of 
the dead were closed by the oldest or the most dis- 
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tinguished son or next relative (Gen. xlvi. 4), the 
mouth was shut, and kept in position by a band on 
the cheek-bones, and the body placed 


Prepara- upon sand or salt on the floor to retard 
tion decomposition, metal or glass being 


for Burial. put upon the navel to prevent swell- 

ing. Then the body was washed and 
anointed with aromatic unguents, and wrapped in 
linen clothes (Shab. xxiii. 5: Sem. i. 9, 8; Acts ix. 
37; John xi. 44, xii. 7, xix. 89 et seg., xx. 6 et seg. ; 
Matt. xxvii. 59; Mark xv. 46 et seq. ; Luke xxiii. 58 
et seg.; Testament of Abraham, xx.). 

In Biblical times persons, especially of high rank, 
were arrayed at burial in the garments, ornaments, 
and weapons which they had worn in life (I Sam. 
xxviii. 14; Isa. xiv. 11; Ezek. xxxii. 97; compare 
Josephus, “Ant.” xv. 8, $84; xvii. 8, 88; “B. J.” i. 
33, 8 9; and “Ant.” xiii. 8, 8 4; xvi. 7, $8 1). To be 
buried without garments was considered a disgrace 
(Shab. 14a; compare Spiegel, “ Avesta,” ii, Intro- 
duction, p. xli.). As a token of honor, it was custom- 
ary to cast the most costly garments and ornaments 
upon the bier of a dear relatiye or friend, and as 
such objects could no longer be used for other pur- 
poses, ANJI moN, the Rabbis deprecated such prac- 
tise (Sem. ix.; Sanh. 48a et seg.) In fact, since 
funeral expenses became common extravagances and 
an object of alarm to the relatives, R. Gamaliel IT. 
set the example by the order he gave for his own 
funeral, and thus introduced the custom of burying 
the dead in simple linen garments (Ket. 8b; M. K. 
27b). In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Judah enjoins his sons “not to bury him in costly 
garments nor to cut open his body ” (for embalm- 
Ing), as is done to kings (Judah xxvi.; compare 
Josephus, “Contra Ap.” ii. 27). 

In R. Papa’s time cheap clothes became the rule 
(Ket. Sb). White garments, which were the robes 
of state (Yer. R. H. i. 57b; Eccl. ix. 8), were at all 
times preferred. R. Jannai, however—some ver- 
sions have “R. Johanan "—wished to be buried in 

colored garments, saying: “Not in 

Simplicity black, lest I appear as a mourner 
of among the righteous who are clad in 
Funerals. whitein paradise, norin white, lest I be 
clad in festal garments when I should 

bewail my sad lot" (Yer. Kil. ix. 32b: Shab. 114a; 
Gen. R. xcvi., and elsewhere). R. Jeremiah said (Yer. 
Kil. Ze; Gen. R. c): “Dress me in white garments 
with sleeves, put on my slippers, and place a cane in 
my hand and my sandals by my feet, and set me by 
the high road so that I may be ready when the Res- 
urrection call comes." The use of the shroud, or 
SARGENES, is a later custom. Objects used or 
favored by the dead, such as a writing-tablet, a pen 
or inkstand, a key or bracelet, were often put into 
the coffin or grave (Sem. viii). Formerly the face 
was covered only in case of disfigurement; in course 
of time, when long privation caused the poor to 
look disfigured and the rich only seemed to enjoy 
the privilege of having their faces uncovered, it be- 
came the rule to cover the faces of all; the bride- 
groom alone, whose death appealed to universal 
sympathy, being excepted (Sem. le; M. K. 27a). 
Brides had their hair loosened (Sem. Le). As a 
rule, the hair was cut (M. K. 8b). The body was 
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placed in the cofin face upward, the hands folded 
across the breast, and the feet stretched out; a 
curved or bent-over position was deprecated (Yer. 
Naz. ix. 57d; Bab. Naz. 65a; B. B. 74a, 101a, b; 
Tur, Yoreh De'ah, 362), 

Coflins, though used in Egypt (Gen. 1. 26), were not 
in general usc in Biblical times; in most cases the dead 
were carried out to the burial-place 
upon a bed or bier (* mittah," II Sam. 
iii. 91; Ber. iii. 1; Josephus, “Ant.” 
xvii. 8, 8 8, «ív; compare II Kings 
xiii, 21, and the story of the sham funeral of Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai, Git. 56a). Occasionally cofting 
were used, either of wood or of stone (M. K. 8b; Yer. 
M. K. i. 80d), those of wood suggestive of the tree 
which brought death to man (Gen. R. xix.); cedar- 
wood, “which does not decay,” being preferred 
(Test. Patr., Simeon, 8; compare Levi, 19; Zebulon, 
10). In France it became customary to use for the 
coffin-boards the table upon which food for the poor 
had been served (Bahya b. Asher, commentary to 
Ex. xxv.). 

At first the bier used for the rich was more elabo- 
rate than that used for the poor; later, simplicity 
and equality became the rule (M, K, 27b). 

'The bearers, who carried the bier on their shoul- 
ders (hence their name, “kattafim” [shoulderers]), 

walked barefooted, one set of bearers 

Funeral changing with another from time to 
Procession. time to give as many as possible an. 

opportunity to honor the dead (Ber. iii. 
1; Yer. Naz. vii. 56a). In the case of a child under 
twelve months, the coffin was carried by the handles 
(Sem. iii. 2; M. K. 24b). The women went, as a 
rule, in front of ihe bier, the reason given (Yer. 
Sanh. ii. 20b; Gen. R. xvii.) being that “woman 
brought death upon the world”; in reality because 
the mourning women singing the dirge and beating 
the drum led the funeral procession, as they still do 
in the East (Jer. ix. 16; M. K. iii. 8-9; Kelim xv. 
6; Schwarz, “ Das Heilige Land,” p. 849), though at 
times they follow the bier (Lane, * Customs of the 
Egyptians,? ch. xxviii.). 

Besides the relatives and friends (Gen. 1. 7), any 
stranger was also expected to follow when he saw 
the dead carried to the grave, lest it be said of him 
“the one who mocketh the poor reproacheth his 
Maker” (Ber. 18a, after Prov. xvii. b). A teacher 
of the Law was honored by having a scroll of the 
Law placed upon the bier, or carried alongside of 
it, and placed in the tomb (D. K. 17a). 

The burial-place received its chief sanctity from 
the fact that it was the resting-place of the mem- 

bers of the family. To the ancient 


Coffins 
or Biers. 


The Hebrew, to die was *to be gathered 
Family unto his people” and “to lie with his 


Sepulcher. fathers" (Gen. xlix. 29: Num. xxvii. 

18; Judges ii. 10, and elsewhere); to 
be buried in the grave of his father and mother was 
his fondest wish (II Sam. xix. 88, xxi. 14; Tobit iv. 
9—1, xiv. 10-12). Thus the cave of Makpelah be- 
came the family sepulcher of the Patriarchs (Gen. 
xxiii, xlix. 29-31). The kings were buried in a 
family sepulcher (II Kings xxi. 18, 26; xxiii. 30). 
These sepulchers were either dug in the ground in 
the neighborhood of the family dwelling (I Kings 
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ij. 8-4; I Sam. xxv. 1, xxviii. 3) or hewn out of the 
rock, often during one’s lifetime (Isa. xxii. 16; II 
Chron. xvi. 14; see also for the thirteenth century 
Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, No. 114, quoted by 
Perles, J. e. p. 29). In the one case, stone buildings in 
the shape of houses or cupolas, after Phenician cus- 
tom called way (“the soul or” * bird-house ”) (Er. v. 1; 
Shek. ii. 5), were erected over the graves; in the 
other case, either caves (ny) (B. M. 85b; M. K. 17a; 
Judith x vi. 23) were selected, or the rocks were so €x- 
cavated as to furnish compartments or galleries with 
as many vaults (*kokim," p*535) at the three sides as 
the family required. Into these vaults the corpse 
could be horizontally moved, the stone rolled upon 
the entrance forming the cover or door, while the 
porch on the fourth side was large enough to afford 
room for the bier and the visitors (B. B. vi. 8; Yer. 
B. B. iii. 184; Ket. 844; M. K. 80D). While the kings 
claimed the privilege of being buried in the Holy 
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Mourners Throwing Grass Behind Them as They Leave 
the Cemetery. 
(From Bodenschatz, ** Rirchliche Verfassung.’’) 


City and so near the Temple as to provoke the pro- 
test of the prophet (Ezek. xliii. 7-9), the rule was 
that the burial-place should be at least fifty cubits 
distant from the city (B. B. ii. 9; Luke vii. 12); but 
it was often placed in a garden (John xix. 41), with 
flowers planted around (Toh, iii, 7). In those old 
family sepulchers of Palestine the interment did not 
take place immediately, but the body was left in the 
sepulchral chamber for some time until it was re- 
duced to a mere skeleton, and then the bones were 
collected anew, wrapped in linen elothes, tied 
closely together like mummies, and then solemnly 
interred (Yer. M. K. i. 800; Sem. xii., xiii.). 

'To disturb the rest of the dead by removing the 
body or the bone-remnants from one place to another 
was considered a great wrong; butit was allowed for 
the benefit of the dead in the case of a transfer of 
the body to the family plot, or when the place of 
burial had become unsafe from desecration or ele- 
mentary ruin (Sem. xiii. ; Yer. M. K. ii. 81b; Shulhan 
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‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 862, 1). See also CEMETERIES, 
DISINTERMENT, FuNERAL Rives, Mocurnine, To- 


HARAH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Burial; Biblical 
dictionaries of Winer, Kiebmer, Hauck, respectively, s.v. Be- 
grübniss; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Beerdigung ; Schwally, 
Das Leben mach dem Tode; Benzinger, Hebr. Archdolo- 
gie, pp. 23, 163 et seq; Nowack, Hebr. Archäologie, i. 32, 
192 et seq.; Perles, Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten des Nachbib- 
lischen Judenthums, reprint from Monatsschrift, 1860; L. 
Geiger, Zeit. fiir die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, 
iii. 211 et seq., iv. 315, v. 375: Bender, Beliefs, Rites, and 
Customs of the Jews Connected with Death, Burial, and 
Mourning, in Jewish Quarterly Review, 1894 and 1&95; 
Wiesner, Die Leichenbestattung im Thalmudischer und 

Tachthalmudischer Zeit, in Ben Chananja, 1861, pp. 277- 
281, 405. 
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BURIAL SOCIETY: Organization for provi- 
ding proper burialrites. There is hardly a congrega- 
tion of Jewsin the world without an association spe- 
cially organized for the following purposes: to con- 
duct the burial service without charge; to be present 
at the death of a member; to watch over the corpse, 
to cleanse and shroud it, and to accompany it with 
funeral procession; and to bury the body with re- 
ligious ceremonies. The members are called npbyno 
(* mit'askim" = attendants, undertakers; (M. K. 
94b). The society is known as wp man (“holy 
association ”), also as DDN nv nan (“society 
for mutual benevolence "), or MON ow "Dn '3'n(*of 
true mutual benevolence"), derived from the last 
words of Jacob to Joseph: “I pray thee . . . deal 
kindly and truly [nom ton] . . . and bury me,” 
etc. (Gen. xlvii, 29, 30). The members are also 
called pbn Sps (*interehangers of kindness,” 
Ket. 8b). A burial society bearing this name is 
quoted in the Responsa of Simon b. Zemah Duran, 
iii., No. 18 (yawn, 1361-1444). The existence of a 
burial society is mentioned in the Talmud. R. 
Judah commanded that all citizens suspend work in 
order to honor and bury the dead. When R. Ham- 
nuna went to Daromta and observed that some of 
the people attended to their usual vocations in the 
event of a death, he wanted to excommunicate 
them, but accepted the excuse that there was a soci- 
ety in the town to render such services (M. K. 27b). 
It seems that the people were divided into two sec- 
tions; the one attending the burial duties on certain 
days, while the other was relieved (Tur and Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, Abelim, 348). 

Burial has always been considered by the Jews as 
the greatest act of benevolence. R. Hama b. Ha- 

nina said: * * Walk after the Lord your 

Sanctity God’ [Deut. xiii. 5] means ‘Follow 

of Burial. the path of God . . . and... bury 
the dead, even as He did bury Moses 
in the valley of Moab’ ? (ib. xxxiv. 6; Sotah 14a). 

The object of the burial societies in the Middle 
Ages is thus described in the responsa of R. Asher 
b. Jehiel (Nn): to be with the mourner on the 
night of the death; to accompany the funeral; to 
assist in the burial; to furnish consolation meals 
(ANIA nmyo) to the mourners; to pray in the 
house of mourning (Responsa, Rule 13, No. 12). The 
membership was apparently limited, and a deceased 
member could be replaced by a son over thirteen 
years of age (db. Rule 13, No. 13). 

The first burial society of later times was organ- 
ized by R. Eliezer Ashkenazi in 1564 at Prague, 


Burial Society 
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with rules, regulations, and amendments by R. Moses 


Moln (595) in 1578. It received the sanction of 
the Austrian government on June 1, 1742 (Preface to 


PANN ord wot, Prague, 1828). Some of the soci- 
eties, however, exercised arbitrary power in the 
communities. They virtually owned 


Early the cemeteries and usurped the right 
Burial —_ to dispose of the plots as they pleased. 
Societies. When the ground became expensive 


and government taxes burdensome, it 
was customary for the rich to pay for their burial- 
plots, the income so derived being employed to de- 
fray the burial expenses of the poor. 

Often the societies exacted exorbitant sums from 
the rich, and even from the middle classes. To 
remedy this abuse a conference of tlre Council of 
Four Lands (MYN YNN) assembled at Gramnitz in 
1683, and passed resolutions to nullify the practise 
of the societies in dealing unjustly both with the 
dead and the living by delaying burial till the 
payment of a compulsory compensation was sct- 
tled. The conference passed a decree excommu- 
nicating and imposing a fine of fifty ducats upon the 
leaders of any congregation which permitted the 
members of a burial society to extort more than 150 
gulden for the burial of a rich man; and the ap- 
probation of the leaders and the chief rabbi was to 
be obtained before payment was made of the mini- 
mum sum of 80 gulden, or upward. This decree 
was renewed and promulgated on market-day in 
everv congregation at Dieroslav in 1698. and was 
registered in the congregational record (Dp35).. The 
society, in order to prevent abuses, appointed one 
day in the year asa fast-day, to be devoted to prayer 
and to visiting the cemetery, to attend to necessary 
repairs of the graves and headstones, and to be fol- 
lowed at night by a sacred feast, to which every 
member was invited (see in G. Wolf, * Die Jüdischen 
Friedhófe und die Chewra-Kadischa in Wien," an in- 
vitation from the seven Jewish town councilors to 
the members of the holy association to partake of 
the sacred banquet on Tuesday in the week of the 
sidra Shemini, in the year 5080 — 1320). 

On May 5, 1764, the Vienna burial Society was 
reorganized by R. David Wertheim; and among the 
rules adopted was one fixing the annual fast-day for 
Adar 0. A proviso was inserted that the feast after 
the fast must not be too costly. 

One of the largest Hebrah Kaddishahs is the one 
in Budapest, which includes several societies. It 
has a yearly budget of half a million crowns. 

À burial society was organized in 1793 at Kiev, 
Russia. The burial charge for members and de- 
pendent persons was ten gulden. The members 
were granted certain privileges in the synagogue, 
such as leading in prayer and reading the Torah on 
Hoshanah Rabbah and Shemini ‘Azeret in the Taber- 
nacle festival. On the former day the election of 
the officers took place. The annual fast and feast 
were held on Kislew 15, which is the day observed 
by most of the societies. On reorganizing the He- 
brah Kaddishah of Odessa in 1878, the maximum 
price for a rich burial was 60 rubles, the minimum 
for middle classes 12 rubles, and free burials for the 
poor (“ Ha-Zefirah," 1878, v., No, 48), 

In New York the oldest burial society, Hebrah 
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Hesed ve-Emet (“loving kindness and truth ”) was 
established by the Portuguese-Jewish congregations 
in 1802. The society recently celebrated its one 


hundredth anniversary at the Shearith Isracl syna- 
gogue. The German-Jewish communitiesall throu gh 
America organized free burial soci- 
In eties, following the example of their 
America. brethren in Europe; and these were, 
or are being, in the course of time 
merged into the united Hebrew relief societies of 
each town. The Hebrah Kaddishah of the Russian- 
American congregation Beth Hamedrash IIagadol 
was organized in 1859. The Agudat Ahim Hesed 
Shel Emet (“Society of Friends for Truc Benevol- 
ence"), managed by Russian Jews on the East Side 
of New York and incorporated in 1889, has 2,200 
members, and up to Jan. 1, 1901, had given free 
burials on 8,268 occasions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses Wolf, JAN ov^ Di, Preface, Prague, 
1828; I. B. Levensohn, ODT 93, i. ch. CXXXiN.; idem, 
5120 Siwy, p. 50; G. Wolf, Die Jüdischen F'riedhófe nd 
die Chewra-Isadischa in Wien, Vienna, 1879: Adolph 
Sehmidel, Zur Hnistehungsyeschichte der Allerersten Chew- 
ra-Iadischa, in Oest. Wochenschrift, 1898, i. No. 8, ix. Nos. 
46, 48; A. Kupernick, PPI baono mph, Berdyehev, 
1891; Isaac Eben, n4233 pon APA Aaa, in Ha-Meliz, 
1891, xxxvi., Nos. 179, 184; Israel N. Dorewski, in Talpiot, i. 
33-36. Criticisms: P. Smolenskin, in Ha-Shahar, 1869, i., 
No. 2; I. J. Weissberg, Dannan nosy, in Ha-Boker Or, 1880, 
iv., Nos. 1] and 13; A. Zederbaum, in Ha-Meliz, 1890, XXXV.. 
No. 251; D. Cobana, ‘33227 N^, in Ha-Shiloanh, ii. 570. 
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BURMANIA, BARTHOLD DOWE: Dutch 
statesman and ambassador to the court of Vienna: 
lived in the eighteenth century. He was a man of 
broad humanitarian sympathies and an especially 
stanch friend of the Jews. When, on Dec. 18, 1744, 
Maria Theresa ordered the expulsion of the Jews 
from Prague (to take place before the end of Jan., 
1745) and from all Bohemia (before the end of June, 
1745) Burmania, at the request of the Jewish com- 
munities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague, 
exerted all his influence at the court to have the 
edict revoked. He was assisted by the English 
minister, Sir Thomas Robinson. The result of his 
efforts was the postponement of the date of exile to 
the last day of Feb., 1745. Again the Jewish com- 
munities of Holland appealed to Burmania, and 
again he pleaded, urged, and remonstrated with the 
Austrian Reichskanzler, that “sovereigns, more than 
other persons, are responsible to God and man for 
their deeds." Another month of grace was granted, 
but on March 31, 1745, the Jews of Prague were 
exiled. Thereupon, Burmania, upheld by the am- 
bassadors of England, Poland, and Turkey, directed 
his energies toward averting a still greater impend- 
ing catastrophe—the expulsion of the Jews from the 
whole of Bohemia, which was to take place in June. 

A royal edict was issued April 8, 1745, ordering 
all Jews of Moravia also to emigrate within a short 
time. Again Burmania pleaded for the unfortunate 
people, and the edicts were modified (May 15, 1745), 
the Jews being allowed to remain in Bohemia and 
Moravia “until further orders.” Burmania endeav- 
ored to have the edict repealed which was issued 
June 25, 1746, prohibiting all Jews from coming 
within two hours' distance of Prague; but he was 
not successful. For two years the condition of the 
Dohemian Jews was miserable. Finally, however 
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(July 14, 1748), Maria Theresa revoked the edict of 


Dec. 18, 1744, “on account of the pressure from the 
foreign ambassadors,” and the Jews were allowed to 
return to Prague. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in Griitz Jubelschrift, pp. 279- 
313: Krengel, Die Englische I ntervention zw Gunsten der 
Böhmischen Juden, in Monatsschrift, xliv. 177 et seq. For 
an account of the expulsion of the Jews from Prague, Wolf, 
Die Vertreibung der Juden aus Böhmen, in Jahrbuch für 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. 145-261. 
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BURNING BUSH.—Biblical Data: The name 
commonly given to the tree from which the angel of 
Jehovah manifested himself to Moses ina flame of 
fire; the distinctive feature of the revelation being 
that the tree was not consumed (Ex. iii. 2-4). 

— In Rabbinical Literature: The discrepancy 
between Ex. iii. 2, where it is said that an angel ap- 
peared to Moses in the burning bush, and verse 4, 
where it is stated that God spoke to Moses out of 
the bush, is answered in various ways by the Mid- 
rash. According to one opinion, an angel appeared 
first and after him the Shekinah; while according to 
others the appearance of the angel merely indicated 
to Moses that the Shekinah was near, and this angel 


é 
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“ Moses at the Burning Bush." 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah, 1th century.) 


was Michacl (or, as some say, Gabriel), the constant 
attendant of the Shekinah. When Moses beheld this 
heavenly apparition other persons were with him, 
who did not, however, perceive anything. Accord- 
ing to Joshua b. Karhah (Rabban Gamaliel, Num. R. 
xii. 4) God revealed Himself to Moses for the first 
time ina thorn-bush to prove to him that “ nothing " 
- not even such an insignificant plant as the thorn- 
bush—*is void of the Shekinah.” The thorn-bush 
itself receives various symbolic interpretations. 
Thus, as this shrub is among the least of the plants, 
so Israel occupied a lowly and despised position in 
Egypt. As the thorn-bush is used for a hedge, so 
Israel is a fence and protection for the other nations. 
The burning but not consuming fire of the bush in- 
dicated to Moses that Israel would successfully en- 
dure all the sorrows and pains inflicted upon it by 
the Egyptians. It was “ heavenly fire” (compare 
Darmesteter, in “ Rev. Etudes Juives,” i. 186 et seq.), 
that burns and consumes not (Ex. R. ii. 5). 
J. SR. 


L. G. 
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—— Critical View: The word rendered “bush” 
(13D) is found only in this passage and in Deut. 
xxxiii. 16, where, however, it is possible that the 

right reading is “Sinai.” It is generally held that a 

thorn-bush of some sort is meant; but the exact 

species has not been determined. The ground about 
the bush was holy (verse 5), showing that the place 
was a residence of the Deity. 

The main purpose of the theophany is made plain 
by the context. Yuwu, whose seat was in Mt. 
Sinai, was about to take the Israelites as a people 
under His direct protection and to deliver them from 
bondage; and after their deliverance they were to 
enter into a covenant with Him at this sacred spot 
(iii. 7-19). The motive of the special mode and form 
of the apparition may be arrived at as follows: God’s 
self-manifestation in fire is a familiar episode in 
ancient Israel. Indeed, this appearance to Moses 
has its counterpart in the greater display of light- 
ningsand thunderings inthe same region in the pres- 
ence of the whole of Israel, when the covenant was 
actually made. On the latter occasion, and in the 
other theophanics (Ps. x viii. 8, 12 et seq. ; ]. 8; Micah 
i. 4; Hab. iii. 9 et $eg. ; compare Deut. iv. 24; Heb. 
xii. 29), the fire is destructive; whereas here it is 
shown to be harmless by the preservation of the tree 
that was enveloped in its flames. 

The explanation is found in the particular design 
of the revelation. Fire isan emblem of the purity 
or holiness of God; while, ordinarily, this attribute 
is represented as being visibly displayed when God 
intervenes in the way of judgment and retribution, 
the object here is to show that YHWH brings Israel 
into a sure relation to Himself, which means preser- 
vation or saivation. 

The sacred tree has not an equal significance. 
The burning bush is not to be compared with the 
sacred terebinths and other trees which play so large 
a rôle in the earlier history of Israel, and which have 
a permanent sanctity of their own. It was, how- 
ever, a living thing, the only object on Sinai that had 
life in it; and it belonged, moreover, to a class of 
objects often made the abode of divinity. The ex- 
planation often given, that the bush symbolized the 
people of Israel unconsumed by the oppression of 
Egypt, can not have been the primary meaning of 
the phenomenon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 193 
et seq. Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, ii. 223; Georg Jacob, Altarabische Parallelen 
zum Alten Testament, Berlin, 1897; Low, Aramdische 
Phanzennamen, Nos. 219, 275; and the commentaries on 
Ervodus of Dillmann, Keil, Holzinger. and Strack. 
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BURNING OF THE DEAD. 
TION. 


See CREMA- 


BURNT OFFERING.—Biblical Data: The 
ordinary translation in modern versions of the He- 
brew “ ‘olah” (n5y). This term does not mean literally 
“burnt offering,” but “what is brought up ” or pre- 
sented to the Deity. The name is a translation of 
the Septuagint rendering, which is itself based upon 
the descriptive phrase often attached to “‘olah” in 
the ritual prescriptions: “an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord” (Lev. i. 9 et seg.) A Synonym is 


* 


Pe reer at t ttt eee ty or lyre” 


Burnt Offering 


bbs, which defines the offering as complete; i.e., 
when it is placed upon the altar, to distinguish it 
from the other forms of animal sacrifice (see I Sam. 
vii. 9; compare Ps. li. 921). The burnt offering was 
the highest order of sacrifice in the Old Testament 
ritual. The bloodless offerings were made only in 
connection with it. 

The following is a concise statement of the Levit- 
ical law concerning burnt offerings: 

The Offerings: These were wholly animal, and 
the victims were wholly consumed, They might 
be from the herd or the flock, or in cases of poverty 
birds might be substituted. The offerings accepta- 
ble were: (a) young bullocks; (b) rams or goats of 
the first year; (c) turtle-doves or young pigeons. 
These animals were to be free from all disease or 
blemish. They were to be brought to the door of 


the tabernacle, and the offerer was to kill them on 


the north side of the altar (if a burnt offering), ex- 
cept in the public sacrifices, when the priest put the 
victims to death, being assisted on oc- 

Mode of casion by the Levites (II Chron. xxix. 

Sacrifice, 384). The blood was then Sprinkled 

around the altar. The victim, if a 
large animal, was flayed and divided; the pieces 
being placed above the wood on the altar, the skin 
only being left to the priest. If the offering was a 
bird a similar operation was performed, except that 
the victim was not entirely divided. The fire which 
consumed the offerings was never allowed to go out, 
since they were slowly consumed; and the several 
kinds of sacrifice furnished constant material for the 
flames. Every morning the ashes were conveyed by 
the priest to a clean place outside the camp (Ex. xxix. 
38-42; Lev. i., vi. 8-13, ix. 12-14; Num. xv.). 

Kinds and Occasions of Burnt Offering: (4) 
STATED OFFERINGS were: (1) The Daily Burnt Offering, 
presented at the time of the morning and the evening 
prayer (the third and ninth hours). The victim was 
a lamb or kid a year old. This was always accom- 
panied by a vegetable offering (* minhah”) and a 
libation of wine (Ex. xxix. 38-42: Num. xxviii. 9-8). 

2) The Sabbath Burnt Offering, which 
Stated and included double the amount of all the 
Occasional elements of the ordinary daily sacrifice 

Offerings. (Num. xxviii. 9, 10) (3) The Festal 

Burnt Offerings, celebrated at the new 
moon, the Passover, Pentecost, the Feast of Trum- 
pets, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. On these occasions, especially on the last- 
named, the number of victims was increased (Num. 
xxviii. 11-xxix. 39). 

(0) OCCASIONAL OrrkmnrxGs: (1) When a priest 
was consecrated (Ex. xxix. 15; Lev. viii. 18, ix. 12); 
(2) at the purification of women (Lev. Nii. 6-8); (3) 
at the cleansing of lepers (Lev. xiv. 19, 20); (4) at 
the purgation of ceremonial defilement (Lev. xv. 15, 
30); (5) in eonnection with the vow of a Nazarite 
(Num. vi, 11, 16). 

These sacrifices were prescriptive and obligatory ; 

but voluntary burnt offerings might 
Voluntary also be made. Some of them are re- 

Offerings. corded which involved the immola- 

tion of a large number of victims 
CNum. vii.; I Kings viii. 64). 

These were the regulations of the Levitical ritual. 
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All of the sacrifices were to be made under priestly 
auspices; and even when a private offerer killed the 
victim the main parts of the ceremony were per. 
formed by the priests. Yet both before and after 
the time of Moses the ‘olah was offered by laymen 
without distinction of persons and without restric- 
tion as to mode or mcasurce—e.g., Gen. viii. 20, xxii. 
2 et seg. (compare xv. 17); I Sam. vi. 14; Amos v, 
22; Isa. i. 11; Hosea vi. 6; Job i. 9, xlii. 8—not to 
speak of the more or less heathenish offering of 
human victims (Judges xi. 31; II Kings iii. 27; Jer. 
Xix. 5). 

J. JR. | J. F. McC. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The name now 
for burnt offering is explained in various Ways. 
Some scholars take it to be an offerin g of atonement 
for theevil thoughts that steal over one, Ay by noy, 
(“ascend in his mind," Tar ., Lek Leka, ed. Buber, 
i. 71; Lev. R. vii. 3); others derive the name from 
moy (“to the Highest”), because it is entirely in- 
tended for God, the Most igh, men taking no part 
therein (Tan., ed. Buber, iii. 13). 

The ‘olah is the only offering which may be ac- 
cepted in the Temple from non-Jews, the drink-offer- 
ing appertaining to it bein g in such cases furnished 
at the cost of the community (Men. 73b; Tem. 2b; 
compare Maimonides, “ Yad,” Ma‘ase ha-Korbanot, 
ii. 2,5). The ‘olah was laid entire upon the altar, 
even the horns of the animal and the beard of the 
goat not being removed (Zeb. ix. 8, 85a: “ Yad,” i.c. 
vi. 2. Before being offered upon the altar the 
carcass was cut into pieces, not at haphazard, but 
according to the detailed directions given in the 
Talmud (Tamid 31). The several pieces were then 
laid upon the altar, the number of priests officiating 
being eight, eleven, or twenty-four, according as the 
animal was a sheep, ram, or ox (Yoma 26b). This, 
however, applies only to the ‘olah offered by the 
Whole congregation, not to the individual ‘olot, 
which could be cut up into any number of pieces, 
and be offered by any number of priests (Le.). The 
skins of these animals belonged to the priests, who 
divided them among themselves every Friday, pro- 
vided the offering had not proved unfit (Da) be- 
fore skinning (Zeb. xii. 3; Tosef., Men. xij, 1s). As 
the more prominent priests forcibly took possession 
of the skins, it was decreed that the latter should be 
sold and the proceeds be given to the Temple (Tosef., 
é.¢. 19). 

PPL ERs Maimonides, Yad, Ma'ase ha-Korbanot, vi. 


K. L. G. 


Critical View: What most obviously requires 
explanation is the fact that while the Levitical law 
insists on the observance of minute prescriptions 
relating to the burnt offerings and other blood y 
sacrifices, defines the several occasions, and provides 
a special ritual for each, these were not conformed 
to auring the greater portion of the history of Israel. 
This is a matter of too general a character to be 
treated here, Suffice it to say that the difficulty is 
satisfactorily met by the hypothesis, now accepted 
by most modern scholars that the prescriptions them- 
selves were of late origin, and formed part of a rigor- 
ous and comprehensive system of worship designed 
forthecommunity of Israel under the Second Temple. 
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Only by cutting loose this final ceremonial law from 
the tribal and monarchical history of the Hebrews 
aan one gain any rational conception of their sacrifi- 
cial usages. With this general principle in view one 
is in a position to answer the two questions of most 
immediate concern: (1) What was the origin of 
purnt offerings in Israel? and (2) What were the 
historical occasions and modes of these sacrifices? 

There seem to be three stages or phases in the de- 
velopment of sacrifice as representing the relations 

. between the worshipers and the Deity. 

Aspects In the first, communion is prominent; 

of Sacrifice. in the second, homage or devotion; in 

the third, expiation. The most prim- 
itive notion was that of communion with the object 
of worship, held to be akin to his votaries, who par- 
took of his life. The Deity, however, was also a 
benefactor. Itwas from Him that the various kinds 
of offerings, animal and vegetable, as the produce of 
the land, eame to the offerers, Fence, on the one 
hand, a sacrifice was a part of a social feast—a fam- 
ily meal in a wider and deeper sense. On the other 
hand, it was the giving back to the beneficent Deity 
of a part of what He had bestowed: it was in fact 
the most tangible and obvious mode of rendering 
homage to one’s God. 

Only a part of the whole was at first offered ; other- 
wise there would have been no sacrificial feast, no 
communion with the Divinity. But what should be 
chosen as the offering? and how should it be ren- 
dered? The Deity, being invisible, would be most 
suitably entertained by a more ethereal form of 
nourishment than solid food. Hence arose the cus- 

tom of burning certain portions of the 

Origin of animal offerings or materials of the 

Burnt feast. The most appropriate of all 

Sacrifices. were the fatty parts of the animal, 

which in general among ancient peo- 

ples, as among the Hebrews, were consumed by 

fire, while the remainder of the flesh was eaten by 

the human participants. This was the“ zebah,” the 
fundamental animal offering. 

From this universal type of sacrifice the ‘olah 
was differentiated. The “wholeness” of the obla- 

tion was what distinguished it from 
Character- other firc-offerings, at least in outward 
istics of form. But this wholeness was not 
the an exclusive mark of burnt offerings 

Oblation. among sacrifices in general; for it 

merely implied that no part of the obla- 
tion was to be consumed by any one except the Deity, 
to whom it was wholly surrendered. Among vari- 
ous peoples it may be observed that offerings of any 
sort of vegetables were given unconsumed by the 
offerers; and among the Hebrews even some forms 
of the fire-offerings were wholly consumed on the 
altar. Thus the “minhah,” or cereal-offering, when 
offered by a priest, was to be entirely burned (Lev. 
vi. 20 et seg.). Also the bullock of the sin-offering 
when the offense had been committed either by a 
priest or by the whole people, was burned entire 
outside the camp (Lev, iv. 3-21), even theskin being 
eonsumed, which was not the case with the bunt 
offering. 

What, then, is the distinctive meaning of the whole 
-burnt offering? It is plain that it was not of a sac- 


Burnt Offering 


ramental character, implying a communion with the 
object of devotion; for it is expressly distinguished 
from those in which the elements were 
Distinctive portioned out between the Deity and 
Character the worshipers. Nor was it, in any 
of Burnt sense or degree, a festal ceremony. 
Offerings. Was, it then, piacular or expiatory? 
Not distinctively so, according to 
the Levitical ritual, though it must be borne in mind 
that the idea of expiation was probably never wholly 
absent from the stated order of animal sacrifice in 
the final legislation. From the special occasions of 
its celebration as given above, it may be inferred 
that it was honorific and devotional, implying hom- 
age to Ynwmnanda complete surrender to His service. 
Was this always the case in Israel? Some light may 
be thrown upon this question from the ‘Biblical 
statements as to the occasions of such sacrifices in 
the earlier history, and from the details which are 
added to some of the accounts. 

Piacular sacrifice seems historically to have begun 
with human immolations. This is the view taken 
by the writer of Gen. xxii. (E), where the burnt offer- 

ing of Isaac by Abraham is commuted 

Piacular by the sacrifice of a ram. The sacri- 

Human fice by Mesha, king of Moab, of his 

Sacrifice. eldest son (II Kings iii. 27) was expia- 

tory; for, in the view of the narrator, 

the * ii " of theoffended deity was diverted upon 
Israel. Such were also the horrible sacrifices made 
to Moloch in the later days of the kingdom. These 
practises are amply illustrated from other ancient 
nations. But not all Old Testament human sacri- 
fices were burnt offerings. Agag was not burned 
(I Sam. xv. 83); nor were the seven sons and grand- 
sons of King Saul (II Sam. xxi. 8, 9). Both of these 
executions were made “before Yuwin" and were 
therefore real sacrifices, the latter being expressly 
stated to be expiatory. 

When animals took the place of human offerings 
a motive for the immolation of the whole victim was 

not present, or at least not urgent. 

Animal When the sacrifice was representative 

Offerings the shedding of the blood of the vic- 
of Various tim was in general a sufficient expres- 

Motives. sion of a sense of guilt, and as animal 

oblations were already made from 
other motives, burnt offerings also, of which the 
sprinkling of blood formed in any case an essential 
part, naturally came to have a varied use and sig- 
nificance. Accordingly, while, on the whole, animal 
burnt offerings were mainly honorific and devo- 
tional in the latter legislation, they were often piac- 
ular in the earlier history (e.7., I Sam. vi. 14; vii. 9 
et seq.). 

There are some interesting passages which seem 
to show the development of the principle and prac- 

tise of whole burnt offerings. They 

Develop- were written in the eighth and seventh 

ment of centuries p.c. In Judges vi. 19 et seq. 

the Whole Gideon’s sacrifice of a kid and unleav- 
Burnt ened cakes is wholly consumed by fire 
Offering. from heaven (compare vs. 26 ef seg.). 
Still more significantis Judges xiii. 15 

et seq., where Manoah, who had intended 1 to present 
a kid for food to the angel of Jehovah, is com- 
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manded to make of it a burnt offering. Thus we 

may observe the development of the zebah into the 

‘olah. Jeremiah, when he says: * Add your burnt of- 

ferings to your [ordinary] sacrifices ? (vii. 21), seems 

to have in mind the ritual tendency just indicated. 

It may be observed, finally, that by the very na- 
ture of the case private offerings, which were an 
essential part of the every-day life of the normal 

Israelite, were very seldom holocausts, and that the 

more fixed and statutory the publie ritual became, 

the larger was the place given to the burnt offering. 

As early as the time of Ahaz, in 732 r.c. (II Kings 

Xvi. 15), a morning burnt offering was part of the 

stated ritual. See SACRIFICE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the commentaries on the relevant 
passages, the following may be consulted: Outram, De Sacri- 
ficiis, 1588; Spencer, De Legibus Hebrevorum, 1686; Heng- 
stenberg, Die Opfer der Heiligen Schrift, 1559: Kurtz, Der 
Alttestamentische Opfereultus, 1862; Ewald. Alteriniimer 
des Volkes Israel, pp. 11 et seq.; De Wette, Hebridiiseh-Jti- 
disehe A rehéiologie, ed. Raebiger, 1864, pp. 286 et seq.: Ben- 
zinger, Hebr. Archéologie, pp. 491 c£ seq.: Nowack, Hebr. 
Archdologie, ii. 203 et. seq. F. W. Sehultz, in Zóckler's Hand- 
buch der Theol. Wissenschaften, i. 316 et seg.: Smend, Alt- 
test. Religion, pp. 122 et seq. W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, 2d ed.. pp. 209 et scq. (see Index), and Nacrifice, in 
Eneye. Brit. 9th ed.; compare Wellhausen, Reste Ara- 
bixchen Heidentumes, pp. 110 et xeq.; Goodspeed, in Biblical 
World (art. Atonement in Non-Christian Religions), Jan.- 
April, 1901; Frazer's Golden Bough, 2d ed., 1901. 
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BURY ST. EDMUNDS: Town of Suffolk, 
England, and seat of à monastery the ruins of which 
still exist. Under the rule of Abbot Hugh (1173-80) 
the monastery fell deeply into debt to the Jews, 
especially to Isaac Fil Joce, Benedict of Norwich, 
and Jurnet of Norwich, to an amount exceeding 
£3,025. The Jews were accordingly favored by the 
sacristan William, who used to take charge of their 
deeds and money in times of war (Jocelin de Brake- 
lond, “Cronicon,” pp. 1, 2, 4, S. The town was 
the site of a case of blood accusation in 1181, when 
a boy named Robert was said to have been martyred 
(22, pp. 19, 114). No details are extant as to this 
alleged martyrdom, Abbot Samson, who was the 
rival candidate for the position of abbot with Will- 
iam, the sacristan, on succeeding Abbot Hugh in 
1182, found great difficulty in freeing theabbey from 
indebtedness to the Jews, but succeeded in doing so 
within twelve years of his accession. On March 18, 
1190, fifty-seven Jews were slaughtered at Bury, 


and almost immediately afterward Abbot Samson ob- 
tained their expulsion from the town on the ground 


that a man of the town had to be a * man ”—7,e., vas- 
sal—of St. Edmund (čb. p. 33). 

There still exists at Bury a building which is 
known as Moyse Hall and is supposed to have been 
à former synagogue of the Jews. It is of late 
Norman or Transition character, and therefore its 
date is probable; but no continuous evidence of 
& tradition associating it with Jews can be ob- 
tained, and a careful inquiry made by the Jewish 
Historical Society of England negatives its identifi- 
cation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. ix, x. ; Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England, pp. 59-61, 75, 78, 141, 385; Trans- 
actions Jewish Historical Society of England, ii. 116-122. 


J. 
BUSH. See Burnine BUSH. 


BUSH (BUSCH), ISIDOR: Litterateur, pub. 
licist, and viticulturalist; born in Prague, Bohemia, 
Jan. 15, 1822; died in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5, 1898. 
His maternal great-grandfather was Israel Honig, 
Edler von Hónigsberg, the first Jew raised to nobility 
in Austria (see Kompert, * Oesterreichische Adels- 
halle für Israeliten "). When seven years old Bush 
was seriously burned at a contlagration, suffering all 
his life from the effects, but rising superior to the 
consequent physical infirmities through an iron will 
and a naturally strong constitution. Bush received 
his cducation from private teachers, and owed his 
literary bent to the cultured circles and rare minds 
(such as Leopold Zunz and Michael Sachs) with 
which he came in contact from boyhood. 

When fifteen years of age, he entered Schmid’s 
Oriental printing establishment in Vienna, which 
his father had acquired. The Talmud published 
with the imprint of Von Schmid and Bush is still 
prized for its exactness. For six years (1842-47) 
Bush edited and published the * Kalender und Jahr- 
buch für Isracliten” (Vienna). Its plan was the 
presentation in the same book of the productions of 

leading Jewish scholars of divergent 
His ‘‘Jahr- views. Among these were Leopold 
bücher." Zunz. S.L. Rapoport, S. D. Luzzatto, 
Gotthold Salomon, Ludwig Philipp- 
son, Michael Sachs, Noah Mannheimer, Joseph 
Wertheimer, Leopold Stern, Theodor Creizenach, 
Ludwig August Frankl, Leopold Kompert, Leopold 
Lów, and Simon Szanto. Some of these made their 
first appearance as writers in the pages of the 
"Jahrbücher." In 1844 he edited “ Mesillat ha- 
Limmud” (Way of Instruction), which was pub- 
lished by his father after Bush had left for America. 

Liberal in polities, he edited the * Organ für Glau- 
bensfreiheit,” and other revolutionary papers issued 
from his press. When the Revolution of 1848 failed 
he had to fleeto New York, where hearrived Jan. 8, 
1849. There Bush opened a store for the sale of news- 
papers and stationery, and on March 80, 1849, pub- 
lished the initial number of “Tsrael’s Herold,” the 
first Jewish weekly in the United States, which, how- 
ever, lived only three months. He was assisted in 
producing it by leading members of the Order 
B'nai B'rith. In the summer of 1849 Bush went to 
St. Louis, where he conducted a general store for 
six years. In 1857 Bush was made president of the 
People’s Savings Bank. When the Missouri Con- 
vention was called to determine whether the state 
should join in the secession movement, Bush was 
chosen a member on the Unconditional Union ticket, 
and was made a member of the Committee of Nine, 
to which most important matters were referred. 

When Fremont took command in 1861, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Bush was made his aide-de- 

camp, With the rank of captain. He 

Military submitted to Secretary of the Treasury 

Career. Chase a plan for a government loan 

of one hundred million dollars, similar 

to the famous Rothschild premium loans of Austria. 
Mr. Chase feared its rejection by Congress, but was 
impressed with Bush's financial genius, and offered 
him a Treasury clerkship. Bush returned shortly 
afterward to St. Louis, and became for six years 
general freight and passenger agent of the St. Louis 
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and Iron Mountain Railroad Company. He assisted 
in forming Congregation B'ne El in St. Louis and 
in establishing the Independent Order B’nai B'rith 
in the West, and was henceforth prominently iden- 
iitied with the Order, rendering invaluable service, 
especially in connection with its endowment or in- 
surance feature, and in forming the Cleveland Jew- 
ish Orphan Asylum. His interest in the society led 
him to become an insurance actuary. 

Bush was chosen member of the state convention 
called to abolish slavery and to form a new con- 
stitution. He was elected a member of the Mis- 
spuri state board of immigration to repair losses in 
population resulting from the war, which post he 
retained for twelve years. Later in life Bush be- 
came interested in viticulture. He purchased a tract 
of land (named by him “ Bushberg”) outside tho 
city, which became noted for its productis; and he 
even sent large quantities of cuttings from his vine- 
yards to France to replace ravages by phylloxera. 
Bush, after yeats of preparation, published a cata- 
logue of grapes, “The Bushberg Catalogue,” which 
has gone through several editions and has been 
translated into several languages. 

A. P. Co. 


BUSH, LEWIS: American sollier; born in 
Philadelphia; died 1777; member of the well-known 
Bush family, Jewish merchants of Philadelphia. 
Ife received the commission of first lieutenant of the 
Sixth Pennsylvania Battalion Jan. 9, 1776, and was 
made captain of the same June 24, 1776. He was 
transferred on Jan. 18, 1777, to Col. Thomas Iart- 
ley'sadditional continental regiment. Of this troop 
Bush was commissioned major March 12, 1777. He 
was a brave soldier, serving with distinction during 
many engagements. At the battle of Brandywine, 
Sept. 11, 1777, he received a fatal wound and died 
shortly after. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. S. Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, p. 458, 
Philadelphia, 1894; Publications of the Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. iii. 89: Linn and Egle, Pennsylvania Archives, second 
series, x. 8, 185, 780, Harrisburg, 1880; Wolf, The American 
Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen. pp. 45-47, Philadel- 
phia, 1895. 

A. A. M. F. 


BUSH, SOLOMON: American soldier; born in 
Philadelphia; son: of Matthias Bush, one of the 
signers of the non-importation agreement (Oct. 25, 
1765). 

Solomon Bush was an officer in the Pennsylvania 
militia, 1777-87. On July 5, 1777, he was appointed 
deputy adjutant-general of the state militia by the 
supreme council of Pennsylvania. In Sept., 1777, 
he was dangerously wounded in the thigh during 
a skirmish, and had to be taken to Philadelphia. 
When the British captured the city in Dec., 1777, he 
was taken prisoner, but released on parole. As he 
could not earn his living, being kept, on account of 
his wound, at his father's home (Chestnut Hil, Phil- 
adelphia). the council passed a series of resolutions, 
Oct. 20, 1779, respecting him, and on Oct. 27 of that 
year he was promoted to lieutenant-colonel, with 
pay in accordance with the rank. Bush was in des- 
titute cireumstances in later years, and on Noy. à. 
1785, the council of Pennsylvania, under the presi- 
dency of Benjamin Franklin, ordered that a pen- 


sion be paid him for his meritorious services. His 

brother, Jonas Bush, was on the roll of Revolution- 

ary soldiers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. S. Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, 1804, 
pp. 22, 455-457 ; Publications of the Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. v. 
202; Pennsylvania Colonial Records, xi. 240; xii. 140. 151; 
xiv. 570, 571; Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, 
«nd Citizen, pp. 40-47, Philadeiphia, 1895. 

A. A. M. F. 

BUSNACH, WILLIAM BERTRAND: 
French dramatist; born in Paris March 7, 1832; 
nephew of the composer Fromental Halévy. His 
father was associated with BAKRI, to whom France 
was indebted to the amount of some twenty-odd 
million franes for provisions furnished to Bonaparte 
in Egypt. The lawsuit lasted for more than fifty 
years, and Busnach and his partner were not paid in 
full at the end. The elder Busnach, an Algerian 
Jew, became a naturalized Italian in the time of the 
deys, and was the first interpreter of the French 
army. He established himself at Paris in 1535. 
William—an Italian Jew born in France of an Alge- 
rian father, with a German surname and an English 
given name—was at first employed in the customs 
department. He subsequently devoted himself to 
dramatic work, writing many plays, a number of 
which have been successful. The following may be 
mentioned here: “Les Virtuoses du Pave,” 1864; 
* Première Fraicheur, Paris-Revue,” 1869; “ Héloïse 
et Abélard,” with music by Litolff, 1872; “Forte en 
Gueule,” “La Liqueur d’Or,” in collaboration with 
A. Liorat, music by Laurent de Rillé, 1875; “ Ko- 
siki," with Liorat, music by Lecocq, 1876. 

In 1867 Busnach assumed the direction of the 
Athénée, where several of his operettas (“Fleur de 
Thé," etc.) were performed. His greatest successes 
he achieved, however, with his adaptation of cele- 
brated novels for the stage; for example, *L'As- 
sommoir,” 1881; “Nana,” 1882; * Pot-Bouille.” 1883, 
all by Emile Zola; *Le Petit Jacques," by Jules 
Claretie, 1885; * La Marchande des Quatre Saisons," 
etc. 

Busnach is also the author of the following novels: 
“Ta Fille de M. Lecoq,” 1886: “Le Petit Gosse,” 
1889; *Cyprienne Guérard," 1895, etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lermina, Dictionnaire Biographique Illus- 

tré; La Grande Encyclopédie. 


S. J. W. 

BUSNASH, NAPHTALI: Chief of the Alge- 
rian Jews and statesman; born at Algiers in the 
middle of the eighteenth century; assassinated June 
98, 1805. He was engaged—first alone, and later 
with Bakri Brothers—in the grain trade, of which 
the dey Hasan, with whom Busnash was on friendly 
terms, granted him a monopoly. The firm of Bakri 
& Busnash soon attained a wide reputation, and 
Busnash became the most influential man in Algeria. 

In 1800 he was appointed by the dey Mustapha— 
whom he had helped to attain to power—chief of the 
Algerian Jews, a post to which was attached the 
oftice of broker to the dey, and the consul-general- 
ship of Ragusa. Inthis position Busnash displayed 
so much ability that he won the entire confidence of 
the dey, who practically left the government in his 
hands. It was he who received the consuls and 
settled differences between Algeria and foreign 
countries. 
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His power did not, however, last. The janizaries 
and the fanatical Moslems reluctantly submitted to 
the domination of a Jew; and Busnash, after having 
escaped several attempts on his life, was at last 
shot dead by a janizary at the gate of the dey’s 
palace. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Inscriptions Tumulaires, pp. 90 et 
seq. 


D, IL BR. 
BUSTANI. See BostTanat. 


BUTCHERS. See SHEHITAN. 


BUTRYMOWICZ, MATHEUS: Polish states- 
man and landlord of the eighteenth century; a de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families of Lithuania 
and Samogitia, and one of the most enlightened 
members of the Diet assembled in Warsaw from 
1788 to 1792. 

He took a special interest in the development of 
the industry and commerce of Poland and Lithuania, 
and to this end considered it of the utmost impor- 
tance to utilize the energy and the abilities of the 
Jewish inhabitants. Together with Castellan Yezier- 
ski and other Liberal members of the “last” Polish 
Diet, he endeavored to prove to the Polish represent- 
atives how harmful to the welfare of the country was 
the abnormal position of the Jews, and urged the 
taking of measures leading toward their emancipa- 
tion. In 1789 he elaborated a plan for transforming 
the Jews into useful citizens, which he set forth in 
a pamphlet entitled *Sposób Uformowania Zydów 
Polskich w PoZytecznyeh Krajowi Obywatelow ” 
(Warsaw), and whieh he submitted to Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky at the session of the Diet of Dec. 4, 
asking the king to favor it with his support. In 
this pamphlet he points out that the Polish law does 
not include the Jews in the three estates of the realm 
(the nobility, country gentry, and burgesses); that 
the Polish legislation had always regarded the Jews 
as a foreign element, and, though burdening them 
with exceptional taxes, had not granted them the 
rights of citizens, while Polish society had treated 
them with contempt, defamed their religion, and 
would not tolerate the notion that a Jew could be a 
son of his fatherland. He adds: 


" And after all this, you demand from the Jew that he shall 
be useful to the country which does not profess to be his father- 
land, that he shall be faithful and devoted to those who con- 
stantly oppress him! ‘The Jew did not take to agriculture, be- 
cause he did not care to exchange one kind of misery for an- 
other; the law would not permit him to own land, and he had 
no desire to become a serf and to work for others. He showed 
strong inclinations to trade and industry ; but the towns either 
would not admit him at all to these pursuits, or at best allowed 
him to be only a haberdasher. It was a constant struggle be- 
tween the Jews and the Christian merchants: and therein lies 
the cause of the decay of trade and the impoverishment of the 
towns.” 


When the Diet appointed, in June, 1790, a com- 
mittee “to reform the condition of the Jews,” But- 
rymowicz was one of its most active members. He 
pleaded in behalf of the inviolability of the Jewish 
faith, and of the union of “the peoples” (the Chris- 
tians and the Jews) by the reception of the latter into 
the national organism through mutual concessions, 
through the abolition or the reorganization of the 
Kamar, and even through the influence of the courts 
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in the propagation of education and. culture among 
the Jewish youths. See Czackxr and POLAND. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Korzon, Wewnetrzne Dzieje Polski za 


Stanislawa Augusta, vol. i, Warsaw, 1897 ; Pisma History- 
czne, vol. ii, 190 


Em. S———n, lz Istorii Yevreyev v 
Polshye, in Voslchod, 1897, x. 82; S. M. Dubnow, Y'evreistcaya. 
Istoriya (after Brann and Bäck), ii. 418; S. Orgelbrand, 
Encyclopedja Powszechna, ii., s.v., Warsaw, 1898. 


H. R. 
BUTTE, MONTANA. See MONTANA. 


BUTTENWIESER, LAEMMLEIN : German 
Talmudist and linguist; born in Wassertrüdingen, 
Bavaria, Jan. 16, 1825; died in New York city Sept. 
28, 1901. He was descended from a well-known 
family of German rabbis, his father being rabbi of 
Wassertrüdingen, and his grandfather and great- 
grandfather having been rabbis at Buttenwiesen, 
Germany. Buttenwieser received his education at 
the gymnasium at Aschaffenburg, where he studied 
Talmud under Rabbi Adler, and at the universities 
of Würzburg and Prague. While attending the 
universities he also studied for the rabbinate; and he 
received his diploma as rabbi from Judah Lób 
Seligman Biir Bamberger of Würzburg, from Rapo- 
port and Samuel Freund of Prague. 

In 1854 Buttenwieser emigrated to America, and, 
not liking the conditions of the ministry, became a 
teacher of languages. He taught in the Talmud 
Yelodim School in Cincinnati, and in 1867 became 
instructor in the Hebrew Education Society of 
Philadelphia and in the Maimonides College at that 
place. He went to New York (1878) as a private 
tutor in Hebrew and Talmudic studies. The same 
year Buttenwiescr was appointed teacher of lan- 
guages in the New York public schools, which posi- 
tion he held until 1886, when he resigned. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The New York Times, Sept. 24, 1901, and The 

Jewish Messenger, Sept. 27, 1901. 
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BUXTORF (BUXTORFF) JOHANNES 
(usually called * Father," or *the Elder"): The prin- 
cipal founder of rabbinical study among Christian 
scholars; born Dec. 25, 1564, at Kamen, Westphalia; 
died Sept. 13, 1629, at Basel. He studied at Marburg 
and afterward at Herborn, where Johann Piscator 
persuaded him to study Hebrew. He continued his 
studies at Basel in 1584, where he became the close 
friend and tutor of the children of Leo Curio, whose 

daughter Margaret he afterward mar- 
Appointed ried. In Aug., 1590, he graduated as 
Professor «doctor of philosophy, and in the fol- 
of Hebrew. lowing year was appointed professor 
“of Hebrew at the University of Basel, 

which position he continued to fill until his death. 

Buxtorf displayed remarkable enthusiasm and 
diligence in the investigation of Jewish science. In 
order to obtain a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
—which book he chose as his basis of inquiry—he 
was led to the study of the Masorah, the Talmud, 
and the Targum; and as many books were requisite 
to this end, he gradually acquired a valuable Hebrew 
library, and, unconsciously, obtained a knowledge 
of bibliography which eventually carried him to the 
threshold of post-Biblical Hebrew literature. By the 
publication of à catalogue of his Hebrew books, he 
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iade one of the first attempts in the wide field of 
Jewish bibliography. For the correction of his edi- 
tion of the Bible, as well as for his personal instruc- 
tion, he employed from 1617 onward the services of 
two Jews, one of whom was the learned Abraham 
ben Eliezer BRAuNscuWwEIG. These men naturally 
were compelled to live in the neighborhood of Bux- 
torf's house. As, however, since the year 1557 “the 
Jews had been absolutely forbidden to enter Basel 
during the merchants’ fair and at other times," 
Buxtorf was compelled to secure a special permit 
for them from the municipal authorities. When, in 
1019, 2 son was born to Abraham Braunschweig, 
curiosity and zeal for investigation induced Dux- 
torf, accompanied by his son-in-law, the printer 
Konig, and the sergeant of the com- 
mon council, to attend the circum- 
cision, For this offense Buxtorf and 
König were fined each 100 gulden. 
Though Buxtorf was not a friend of 
the Jews, as is evident from his “ Syna- 
goga Judaica,” he nevertheless maintained a corre- 
spondence with a number of Jews in Germany, Am- 
sterdam, and even in Constantinople. His eulogists 
declare that his writings were welcomed and extolled 
in synagogues in every part of the world, and that 
Jews everywhere were accustomed to regard him as 
their leading oracle even on the most subtle ques- 
tions of their belief. But thisstatement is undoubt- 
edly an exaggeration. The mainspring of his ac- 
tivity in the domain of Jewish literature was his 
polemical zeal against Judaism, the ultimate object 
of which was the conversion of the Hebrews. Hence 
it comes that his first work was the above-mentioned 
*Synagoga Judaica," which, under the title of 

* Juden-Sehül" (Basel, 1603), appeared 


Fined for 
Attending 
a Cir- 
cumcision. 


His Zeal in several editions (with additions, 
Against 1004) and was translated into Flemish 
Judaism. and Latin. Even Buxtorf’s contem- 


poraries condemned the superficial 
and malicious character of the book and its numer- 
ous intentional distortions of fact. Moréri criticizes 
the work as “très peu judicieux, et il s'y est trop 
attaché à des bagatelles, et à ce qui peut rendre les 
Juifs trop ridicules.” Buxtorf’s attention was con- 
stantly directed toward the conversion of the Jews; 
and from 1615 on he entertained the design of edit- 
ing again the notorious * Pugio Fidei Contra Mauros 
et Judxos” (*Judendolch "), or ^ Dagger [Defense] 
of the Faith,” of the Dominican Raymund MAR- 
TIN, & manuscript copy of which had been sent 
to Buxtorf by Philipp Mornay-Plessis of Saumur, 
This design was defeated by his death. 

The most noteworthy of Buxtorf’s publications is 
his rabbinical Bible, containing the Hebrew text, 
the Masorah, and various commentaries, published 
in two folio volumes (Basel, 1618-19), together with 
a supplement entitled “Tiberias, Commentarius 
Masorethicus” (1620), which for a long time was 
the best work of its kind. The best grammatical 
work of Buxtorf was the “ Preeceptiones Gram- 
matice de Lingua Hebræa ” (Basel, 1605), later pub- 
lished under the title “Epitome Grammatice He- 
bree,” and afterward successively edited about 
sixteen times by Buxtorf’sson and others, and trans- 
lated into English by John Davis (London, 1606). 


Buxtorf’s work as a lexicographer began with the 
“Epitome Radicum Hebraicarum et Chaldaica- 
rum” (Basel, 1607, not 1600), afterward published 
in numerous editions at Basel (1615-1735), Amster- 
dam (1645), London (1646), and Franeker (1653-54), 

under the title * Lexicon Hebraicum et 


Lexico- Chaldaicum.” An extract from it also 
graphical appeared at Basel (1612; 6th ed., 1658), 
Works. under the title, ^Manuale Hebraicum 


et Chaldaicum.” As especially impor- 
tant may be mentioned his “Concordance,” based 
upon the older work of Isaac Nathan ben Kalony- 
mus, and published after Buxtorf’s death by his son; 
and his * Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum," begun 
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Johannes Buxtorf I. 


by Buxtorf in 1609, and completed by his son in 
1639, after nine years of indefatigable labor. This 
lexicon, despite its numerous imperfections and 
errors, became an indispensable guide to specialists; 
a new but very imperfect edition was published as 
late as 1866. As the “Bibliotheca Rabbinica "— 
containing about 324 rabbinical writings arranged 
according to the Hebrew alphabet—was the first 
serious endeavor toward a compilation of a Jewish 
bibliography, so the “De Abbreviaturis Hebraicis,” 
which was first published about the same time 
(Basel, 1618, 1640; Franeker, 1696; Herborn, 1708), 
and is still useful, furnished the basis for a knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew abbreviations. Finally, it is 
necessary to mention Buxtorf's “Institutio Episto- 
laris Hebraica, sive de Conscribendis Epistolis He- 
braicis Liber, cum Epistolarum Hebraicarum Cen- 


turia” (Basel, 1610; “Cum Append. Variarum 
Epistolarum R. Maiemonis et Aliorum . . . Excell. 


Rabbinorum,” Basel, 1629), à work containing over 
one hundred family and other letters, partly sup- 
plied with vowels, and partly translated into Latin 
and furnished with explanations of words; the 
letters being taken from the epistolary guide, 
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“ Megillat Sefer " (Venice, 1552), the “Tggarot Shelo- 

mim” (Augsburg, 1603), and the “ Ma‘ayan Gannim ” 

of Archevolti (Venice, 1553). ! 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buxtorf-Falkeisen, Joh. Burtorf, Vater, Er- 
kannt aux Seinem Briefwechsel, Basel, 1860; E. Kautzseh, 
Jon. Buxrtorf der Aeltcre, Rectorats-Rede, Basel, 1879; 
Steinsehneider, Bibliograph. Handbuch über die Theor. 
und Prakt. Literatur der Hebr. Sprache, pp. 28 ct seq., 
Leipsie, 1859; Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica (containing many 
inaccuracies), s.v. 


T. M. K. 


BUXTORF, JOHANNES: Johannes Buxtorf, 
the son of the elder; known as Johannes Buxtorf 
II.; Christian Hebraist; born at Basel Aug. 18. 
1599; died there Aug, 10, 1664. Before the age of 
thirteen he matriculated at the University of Basel, 
and in Dec., 1615, graduated as master of arts from 
that institution. He then wentto Heidelberg, where 
he continued his studies under David Pyriius, Abra- 
ham Scultetus, Alting, and others. In 1618 he at- 
tended the synod at Dordrecht [Dort], where he 
formed a friendship with Simon Episcopius, Ludwig 
Crocius, and others. He succeeded his father, after 
the death of the latter, in the chair of Hebrew at the 

university ; and so closely did he follow 

Becomes  inhis father's footsteps that it became 
Professor of proverbial to say, “Non ovum ovo 

Hebrew. similius quam Buxtorf pater et filius." 

He gained an almost equal reputation 
in the same domain as his father. Although he re- 
ceived offers from Groningen, Leyden, and various 
other places, he preferred to retain his position at 
Basel. He was four times married, and in his latter 
years experienced many sorrows. 

Like his father, Buxtorf maintained relations with 
several learned Jews. He employed Abraham 
Braunschweig (see Johannes Buxrorr) to purchase 
Hebrew books for him; and for many years he cor- 
responded with the scholarly Jacob RoMax of Con- 
stantinople regarding the acquisition of certain He- 
brew manuscripts and rare printed works. For 
Buxtorf was also engaged in the sale of Hebrew 
books; among his purchasers being the commercial 
representative of Cardinal Richelieu, Stella de Tery 
et Morimont, who occasionally sojourned at Basel, 
and Joh. Heinrich HorTINGER, a professor of Zurich, 
with whom Buxtorf was on terms of close friend- 
ship. He also frequently furnished Hebrew books 
to the Zurich library. Buxtorf corresponded not 
only with Jacob Roman and Leon Siau of Constanti- 
nople (the latter of whom afterward embraced Chris- 
tianity and became physician-in-ordinary to a Tran- 
sylvanian prince), but with the teacher Simon Gar, 
and with the friend of the latter, Florio Porro of 
Mantua, both of whom were commissioned by Bux- 
torf to purchase Hebrew books in Italy; with the 
learned rabbi Menahem Zion Porto Conex of Padua, 

whom Buxtorf did not treat in a very 


His friendly manner; with MENAssE B. Is- 
Eminent RAEL; David Cohen de Lara of Ham- 
Corre- burg; Jacob AsBENDANA of Amster- 
spondents. dam, for whose * Miklol Yofi” he wrote 


an approbation; Isaac ABENDANA, 

brother of the foregoing: JosePn DEL MEDIGO, with 

whom he was personally acquainted; and many 
others. 

Buxtorf prepared new editions of several of his 


father's works [especially the “Tiberias "]; and, as 
in the case of the * Concordance ” and the “ Talmudic- 
Rabbinical Lexicon," completed and prepared for 
publication those that had been left unfinished. 
Nineteen years after the death of his father he be- 
came involved in a controversy with Louis CAPPEL- 
LUS regarding the antiquity of the Hebrew vowel- 
signs; and although the question was one purely his- 
torical, it nevertheless contained a substratum of 
dogma, and ina number of polemical writings was 
conducted with great intensity and bitterness on both 
sides. The following original works of Buxtorf 
were published: “De Lingue Hebraicæ Origine et 
Antiquitate? (Basel, 1644; not as Herzog, 1648); 
"Florilegium Hebraieum Continens Elegantes Sen- 
tencias, Proverbia, Apophthegmata: ex Optimis 
Quibusque Maxime vero Priscis Hebræorum Scrip- 
toribus Collectum et . . . Alphabetice Dispositum” 
(Basel, 16485). Especially noteworthy also are Bux. 

torf’s Latin translations of the * Moreh” 


His of Maimonides, * Doctor Perplexo- 
Original rum” (Basel, 1629), and the * Cuzari" 
Works. of Judah ha-Levi, “Liber Cosri " (Ba- 


sel, 1660). Buxtorf also wrote a long 
series of dissertations on the writings of Abravanel, 
among which may be mentioned “De p55 Sive de 
Excitii Poena," “De Longa Vita Primorum Paren- 
tum,” “De Statu et Jure Regio,” “De Mosis No- 
mine." <All these first appeared singly, and then 
either as “Dissertaciones Philologo-Theologice ” 
(Basel, 1662), or in Ugolino’s “Thesaurus” (xxv.): 
while several others, such as “De Lepra Vestimen- 
torum et Ædium,” “De Poesi Veteri Hebraica in 
Libris Sacris Usitata,” “De Principio Anni,” etc., 
were appended to the translation of the * Cuzari.? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue Etudes Juives, viii. 74-95, xiii. 260- 
276. Rich biographical material on Buxtorf the Younger may 
be found in his unpublished eorrespondence, and also in that 
addressed by him to Hottinger (which is preserved in the pub- 
lie libraries at Basel and Zurich). 


T. M. K. 


BUXTORF, JOHANNES B.: Nophew of Jo- 
hannes Jakob Buxtorf; born Jan. 8, 1668; died June 
19, 1752. He was professor of Hebrew at Basel, and 
published “Specimen Phrascologie V. T. Hebr.” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 171^). 

T. M. K. 


BUXTORF,JOHANNES JAKOB: Professor 
of Hebrew at Basel; son of Johannes Buxtorf II. by 
his fourth wife; born Sept. 4, 1645; died April 4, 
1705. According to a letter written by his father to 
Coccejus (* Op. Anecd.” ii, 738) in 1668, he was able 
at eighteen to read the Hebrew text of the Bible and 
of the Targums; and heis said also to have had some 
acquaintance with the Rabbinie and the Syriac. 
After his death the library collected by the three 
Buxtorfs (I., IT., and III.), and valued at 300 louis 
d'or, was secured for 1,000 thalers by the public 
library at Basel, where it still forms a separate 


department. 
qd M. K. 


BUXTORF, JOHANNES RUDOLPHUS: 
Great-grandson of Johannes Buxtorf I.; born at 
Basel Oct. 24, 1747; died 1815. After completing 
his studies in his native city, he became private tutor 
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in the family of the count of Schaumburg-Lippe. 
On his return to Basel he became professor of rhet- 
oric and theology at the university (1799). He also 
lectured and wrote on Biblical archeology. 

T. M. K. 


BUZ: Second son of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 21). From 
the language of the genealogical lists, however, it 
isto be inferred that the name applies to a tribe; 
and from Jer. xxv. 28 it is clear that it was an Ara- 
bic one. It is probable that Elihu, the friend of Job 
(Job xxxii. 2, 6), was of this tribe. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


BUZAGLIO, BUZAGLI, or BUSAGLO, 
SHALOM BEN MOSES: Cabalist; born in Mo- 
rocco (where his father was * rosh yeshibah ") at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; died in 1780. 
He was a disciple of the cabalist Abraham Azulai, 
rabbi of Morocco, and filled the position of day yan. 
Owing to voyages in the Orient made in his capac- 
ity of collector of alms for the relief of the poor 
in Palestine, he became acquainted with the chief 
cabalists of the period. He also visited Europe, and 
sojourned some time in London. 

Buzaglio published the following works: (1) 
“Mikdash Melek” (The Sanctuary of the King), a 
commentary on the Zohar, published by Meldola (4 
vols., Amsterdam, 1750); (2) “ Hadrat Melek” (The 
Beauty of the King), a commentary on the Zohar, 
compiled from Isaac Luria and Hayyim Vital (2 
vols,, Amsterdam, 1766; London, 1772); (8) “Kisse 
Melek” (The Throne of the King), annotations on 
the Tikkune Zohar (Amsterdam, 1769); (4) “Hod 
Melek” (The Majesty of the King), commentary on 
the book Zeni'uta of the Zohar (London, no date); 
(5) “Sefer ha-Zohar,” notes on the Zohar, published 
together with the text (London, 1772); (6) " Kebod 
Melck " (The Honor of the King), a collection of 
cabalistic derashot (London, no date); (7) “ Ma'aseh 
she-Hayah Kak-Hayah" (What Happened Was in 
This Fashion), report of the proceedings of a law- 
suit (London, 1774); (8) *Kuntras Ma‘aseh Adonai 
Ki Nora Hu” (Fascicle on. the Work of God, Which 
Is Majestic), an appeal to the publie concerning 
the authority of Buzaglio's judgment in a lawsuit, 
in Hebrew and Judeo-German (London, 1774); 
(9) *''okahat le-Shobabim we-Takkanah le-Shabim ? 
(Admonition for Transgressors and Rehabilitation 
for the Repentant), consisting of two letters to Israel 
Meshullam Solomon, also concerning Buzaglio’s 
lawsuit (London, 1774). 

Although these cabalistic works bear his name on 
the title-page, they are merely compilations of teach- 
ings attributed by Azulai, his teacher, to Luria and 
Hayyim Vital, Buzaglio took part in the discussion 
that arose among many cabalists, whether Jews 
should be allowed to undergo vaccination, discov- 
ered shortly before that day. Buzaglio pronounced 
himself in favor of vaccination, but disputed the 
priority of Jenner in regard to its discovery. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Walden, Shem ha- Gedotim he-Hadash, letter, 

Shin 16; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2511; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-Sefarim, pp. 184-185, 245; Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 

p. 3773 Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 127-128 ; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 

Brit. Mus. p. 163; Jacobs iud Wolf, Bibi. Anglo-Jud. pp. 


111, 112. 
K. l I. BR. 


BUZAGLO, WILLIAM: English inventor and 
empiric; died at London in 1788. His first claim to 
distinction was his introduction of stoves made on a. 
new plan, and intended forthe heating of large pub- 
lic buildings. He afterward practised medicine and 
professed to be able to cure the gout without drugs, 
by muscular exercise alone. Whatever may have 
been the real efficacy of his method—which seems: 
analogous to the modern massage—he was generally 
regarded as an empiric because of the nature of his. 
advertisement, abounding, as it did, in self-lauda- 
tion. His manifesto was humorously parodied by 
Captain Grose in a handbill, given with a caricature, 
entitled “Patent Exercise, or Les Caprices de la 
Goutte,” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lysons, Environs of London, iii. 479. 


J. G. L. 
BUZECCHI. See Bozeccny. 


BYELAYA TZERKOV (called in Hebrew 
i35 mp): Town in the government of Kiev, Russia. 
Its Jewish settlement must have been formed after 
1550, when the way wode of Kiev, having built there: 
a castle, attracted many inhabitants to the town by 
granting them numerous privileges. 

The Jewish community of Byelaya Tzerkov is 
mentioned in the list of those given by Nathan Nata 
of Hanover as having been destroyed by the hordes. 
of Chmielnicki in 1650 (“ Yaven Mezulah,” ed. Dy- 
hernfurth, p. 3b). As the town, however, was the 
stronghold of the Cossacks before 1648 (Kostomarov, 
* Bogdan Chmielnicki,” i. 24 e seg.), itis hardly prob- 
able that the Jews could have remained until the 
arrival of Chmielnicki. In any case, the fact that 
Samuel Faibush of Vienna, in his account of the 
Chmielnicki persecutions (“Tit ha-Yaven”), does. 
not mention Byelaya Tzerkov proves that the Jew- 
ish community in the town was not of great impor- 
tance. From 1651 until its occupation by the Rus- 
sians in 1793, Byelaya Tzerkov was dominated 
alternately by the Cossacks and by the Poles, and 
could scarcely have had a large Jewish population. 

Its importance as a Jewish community dates from 
the end of the eighteenth century, when it numbered 
about 12,000 Jews in a population of 20,700. In 
1817 a Hebrew printing-oflice was established there, 
from which many Hebrew books were issued. The 
first work published was a book of sermons for 
Hanukkah and Purim, entitled “Or he-Hadash." 
Byelaya Tzerkov now (1902) has a synagogue and 
seven houses of prayer, the greater part of its Jews 
belonging to the Hasidie sect. The Jewish popula- 
tion in 1898 was about 9,000 out of a total of 22,708. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gurland, Le-korot ha-Gezerot be-Y israel, 
in Ozar ha-Sifrut. vols. iii, iv., v.; Regesty, 1648, No. 815; 
Harkavy, iu Sbornik, 1896, p. 105 ; Semeno, s.v. 

I. Bn. 


H. R. 
BYELAYA VEZH. See SARKEL. 


BYELOSTOK (Polish, Bialystok): Town in 
the government of Grodno, Russia; by rail 52 
miles southwest of Grodno; one of the youngest in 
Lithuania. Little is known of the history of its 
Jewish community. There is a tradition (see “ Ha- 
Kol,” i., Nos. 41 e£ seg.) that its last owner before 
its incorporation into Russia, the waywode Count 
Branitzky—at whose instance in 1749 King Augus- 
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tus III. of Poland raised the proprietary village to 
the dignity of a town—invited Jews to settle there 
in houses and stores which he built for 


Early them at his own expense. He also 
Tradition. erected for them a synagogue—a 


wooden structure which is to-day one 
of the curiosities of the city. "There is no record of 
the effect which the transition from Polish to Prus- 
sian dominion in 1793, and later from Prussian to 
Russian rule after the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807, had 
on the Jewish community, which must have been 
considerable iu those times. But there is reason to 
believe that the short-lived German rule helped to 
stimulate commerce and industry and was the cause 
of German predominance in the business affairs 
of Byelostok at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Rabbi Kalonymus Kalman Lichtenstein, brother 
of R. Abraham Yekutiel, author of “Zer‘a Abra- 
ham” on Şifre 
(Dyhernfurth, 
1811), who, in 
the work of his 
grandson, Rabbi 
Abraham of 
Prossnitz, enti- 
tled “ Ha-Torah- 
we-ha- Mizwah ? 
(Wilna, 1820), is 
referred to as 
rabbi of Byelos- 
tok, is probably 
the first rabbi of 
the community 
of whom there is 
any record. In 
the “Shem ha- 
Gedolim he-Ha- 
dash” mention 
is also made of 
Rabbi Solomon 
of Byelostok 
(second half of 
the cighteenth 
century), and of 
his successor, R. 
Aryeh Loeb b. 
Baruch Bendet, 
author of the 
work “Shaagat Aryeh,” on the tractate Makkot 
of the Babylonian Talmud (Byelostok, 1805). "Then 
probably came Rabbi Nehemia, whose responsum 
upon the reading of the *ketubah," or marriage 
contract, at weddings, written by him in 1835, was 
published by Benzion Zechnilopovitch of Russia, in 
Vienna (printed by Adalbert della Torre, 1859). The 
existence of this Rabbi Nehemia is known only 
through that responsum, and is doubted by both 
Benjacob and Zedner, who seem to believe that Zech- 
nilopovitch printed it under an assumed namo. 
This would agree with Fuenn's statement (* Keneset 
Yisrael,” p. 801) that Rabbi Moses Ze’eb became rabbi 
of Byclostok in 1824. Moses Ze'eb was the author 
of * Mareot ha-Zobeot," a work on abandonment 
(Byclostok, 1810), and of ^ Aggudat Ezob,” sermon: 
(čb. 1824), and formerly rabbi of Tiktin. 


The Old Synagogue of Byelostok. 
(From a photograph.) 


After Ze'eb's death there was an interregnum, 
during which R. Eliakim Getzel acted as rabbi with- 
out having the title, until about 1860, when R. Yom- 
Tob Lipman Heilprin of Meseritz was called to 
Byelostok. Heilprin, who in his former community 
had had many quarrels with the Hasidim about his 
crusade against smoking in the synagogue, encoun- 
tered many difliculties in his new position. His 
refusal to ofliciate at à wedding ceremony in the 
“chorschul,” or quasi-Reform synagogue, caused 
him to be imprisoned at Grodno; and he was freed 
only after a long and expensive struggle. After his 
death in 1878, hisson, R. Hayyim Herz 
(born 1850), who edited his father’s 
voluminous work of responsa, “‘Oneg 
Yom-Tob,” wasacting rabbi for about 
five years, until R. Samuel Mohilewer of Radom 
was elected to the rabbinate in 1893 (see Samuel 
MOHILEWER). After the death of Mohilewer in 
1898, R. Hayyim 
Herz Heilprin 
again became 
acting rabbi. 
Meir Marcus, a 
graduate of the 
rabbinical sem- 
inary of Wilna, 
has been the gov- 
ernment rabbi 
of Byolostok for 
more than thirty 
years (d. Dec. 
1900). 

Byelostok was 
always an indus- 
trial city; and 
the material con- 
dition ofits 
inhabitants is 
therefore supe- 
rior to that of 
the population 
of other cities in 
poverty-stricken 
Lithuania. Its 
chief industry, 
the manufacture 
of cloth, was up 
to the middle of 
the nineteenth century mostly in the hands of Ger- 
mans, who, however, relied largely on Jewish capital. 
Nahum Mintz and Sender Bloch were the first Jews 

to engage in the manufacture of cloth 


Eminent 
Rabbis. 


Jewish (1850); Mintz being also the first to 
Manu- employ the steam-engine in that in- 
facturers. dustry at Byelostok. Among the other 


pioneer Jewish manufacturers were J. 

S. Barish, Breinin & Zabludovsky, and A. Halber- 
stamm; the last-named being the father of the prom- 
inent banker Henry Halberstamm, who went to 
Germany to study the system of manufacturing in 
western countries. At present the Jews equal, in 
some points even excel, the Germans in cloth-making. 
The growth of the population and the prosperity 
of Byelostok for the last forty years must be attrib- 
uted almost entirely to the Jews. "There does not 
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scem to have been any increase of the Gentile popu- 
lation during that period, Semenov, " Geographical 
and Statistical Dictionary of the Russian Empire” 
(i, 372), gives the Jewish population of Byelostok in 
1960 as 11,988 in a total population of 16,544. In 
1889, according to “ Entziklopedicheski Slovar,” 
1896 (the latest official authority available), it was 
18,559 in a total population of 56,629. S. R. Lan- 
dau, in his excellent description of the Jewish com- 
munity of Byelostok at the present 
Vital time says, in his * Unter Jüdischen Pro- 
Statistics. letariern” (Vienna, 1898), pp. 45-58, 
that there are hardly 5,000 Chris- 
tians among its 65,000 inhabitants, Semenov men- 
tions only 8 cloth-factories in Byelostok in 1860; the 
present number, according to Leonty Soloweitschik 
(* Un Prolétariat Méconnu," p. 100, Brussels, 1898), 
is 60, besides about 20 establishments of allied indus- 
tries. The number of Jewish weavers, according to 
Landau, is in round numbers 2,000. Almost all 
other industries and trades, as well as commercial 
enterprises, are in Jewish hands. The tobacco in- 
dustry, which in Byelostok is second in importance 
only to the cloth industry, is entirely in the hands 
of Jews. In the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Byelostok had a Hebrew printing-office, from 
which the first book known to have been printed 
was issued in 1805 and the last in 1824. 

The Jewish community of Byelostok is the most 
prosperous in Lithuania, and its communal institu- 
tions are models of their kind. The KOROBKA (meat- 
tax) and the yearly quota of conscripts to the army, 
which are the cause of much trouble in most Russo- 
Jewish communities, are dealt with here in a spirit 
of justice which satisfies all parties concerned. Byel- 
ostok has one large synagogue, or "schul," one 
* chorschul," four or five large “batte midrashim," 
and about twice as many small ones, or “minya- 
nim." It has also one of the finest Jewish hospitals 
in the empire, a home for the aged, two ^ gemilut 
hasadim," or free loan institutions, à Talmud-Torah 
with about 500 pupils, and many other benevolent 
societies. 

The number of distinguished Jews born or who 
have made their home in Byelostok is considerable. 
Isaac Zabludovsky, the ancestor of the most influen- 
tial family in Byelostok, is said to have been the first 
Jewish millionairein Russia. Michael Zabludovsky 
(1808-69), author of a work, “Mish‘an Mayim,” on 
the rational interpretation of the Haggadah, and 
Professor Zabludovsky, specialist in 
massage at the University of Berlin, 
belong to the same family. Eliezer 
Halberstamm, the wealthy scholar and 
author, was connected with them by marriage. 
Jacob Bacharach, who corresponded with Rapoport, 
Zunz, Luzzatto, and other great scholars of the cen- 
tury, and wrote on the Hebrew alphabet and other 
subjects, lived in Byelostok. The Nestor of mod- 
ern Hebrew literature in Russia, A. B. GOTTLOBER, 
spent his last years in Byelostok, and is buried there. 
The poet M. M. Donrrzkv; Arthur Freeman, son of 
the Hebrew writer; A. D. LIEBERMAN; and Leo 
WEINER of Harvard University, Massachusetts, U. 
S. A., were born there. J. CHAZANOVITZ, the noted 
Zionist, who devotes his energy and almost his entire 
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income to the national library which he founded in 
Jerusalem, is one of the interesting characters of 
Byelostok. Lazar Atlas, the critic, and formerly 
editor of the * Ha-Kerem," has been a bank official 
in the city since 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works cited in the article, 


Ch. J. Kremer, Massa Byelostok, Keneset Israel, v. 1, War- 
saw, 1866. 7 
P. WI. 


H. R. 

BYELSK: Town in the government of Grodno, 
Russia. It is impossible to name the exact date 
when Jews first settled here. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, during the reign of Sigismund Augustus, the 
Byelsk Jews were accused of ritual murder, but 
were acquitted. This trial, together with a similar 
one at Narva, resulted in the promulgation of a 
royal edict, termed “ Privilegia,” forbidding the tor- 
ture of Jews accused of using Christian blood for 
their ritual. The king himself was to try these 
cases; and the accusation had to be proved in the 
manner mentioned in the “ Privilegia.” 

Byelsk has a total population of 7,461, including 
(in 1898) 5,500 Jews. The economic conditions of 
the latter are generally poor. There is fierce com- 
petition among the petty shopkeepers, constituting 
about 75 per cent of the Jewish population. About 
440 Jews are engaged in tailoring, baking, shoe- 
making, etc., while 60 are laborers. The increase 
of poverty is manifested by the number of appli- 
cants for charity at the Passover. These increased 
from 95 in 1894 to 195 in 1898. The committee of 
charities, numbering 800 members, collects annu- 
ally about 2,000 rubles for the poor. There is a 
Talmud-Torah with 118 pupils, and an elementary 
public school having two classes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty, i. 240, 247. 
H..R. S. J. 


BYESHENKOVICHI: Town in the district of 
Lepelsk, government of Vitebsk, Russia. 1n1898,in 
a total population of 5,000, about 4,000 were Jews, 
of whom 576 were artisans. They had a synagogue, 
many houses of prayer, three benevolent societies, 


and numerous religious schools. 
S. S. J. 


BYK, EMIL: Austrian lawyer and deputy; 
born Jan. 14, 1845, at Janow, near Trembowla, in 
Galicia. 

In 1885 Byk was chosen chairman of the charity 
committee of the Cultusrath of Lemberg, and is now 
(1902) president of the Jewish community there; in 
1890 he was a “ Stadtverordneter" and president of 
the Shomer Israel Society ; in 1891 he was elected to 
represent Brody and Zloczow in the Reichsrath; and 
he was reelected at every subsequent election. Byk 
has served on several important committees of the 
Reichsrath, such as the Volkswirthschaftsausschuss 
and Justizausschuss. Some of his more important 
speeches in that body are: an address in 1893 against 
Prince Lichtenstein on the establishment of a Jew- 
ish theological seminary; an address, May 4, 1898, 
against the proposition that the sittings of the com- 
mittee to consider the charges against ex-Prime Min- 
ister Badeni should be public; and a stirring address, 
Nov. 24, 1898), on the “ Ausnahmszustand” in Ga- 
‘licia, which was very well received. Byk is promi- 
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nent in the legal profession, and takes a leadin g part 

in Jewish affairs not only in Lemberg but in Galicia 

generally. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Oest. Wochenschrift, 1886, No. 1: 1894, 
No. 81 : 1900, No. 43: Stenographisehe Protokolle des -Abgc- 
ordnctenhauses, 1898, 1899, Index. 
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BYKHOV: District town in the government of 
Mohilev, Russia. At the census of 1898 the total pop- 
ulation was 6,536, including 3,172 Jews, of whom 
987 were artisans. Most of the Jews are extremely 
poor, and at times they lack the simple necessities 
of life. One hundred and twenty-seven families 
had to apply for relief at the Passover. There are 
a “bikkur holim” society (for the visitation of the 
sick), a “linat ha-zedek” (poorhouse), and a “kib- 
bud yom-tob ” society (an organization for providin g 
help during holidays) In the vieinity of Bykhov 
are situated Sapezhinka (a village where 44 Jewish 
families own 857 deciatines of land) and an agricul- 
tural colony, Vynn (with 20 Jewish families who 
own a tract of 200 deciatines). 

H. R. B. J. 


Historical Data: During the uprising of the 
Cossacks under Bogdan Chmielnicki, 1648-49, the 
greater part of the Jews of Bykhov, who did not 
embrace Christianity, were killed. From a report 
of the Polish agent Voisha to King Jan Cazimir 
(dated Mohilev on the Dnieper, Aug. 25, 1662) it is 


evident that the Jews of Bykhov who were forcibly’ 


baptized did not become true adherents of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and that they gave their support 
to the Polish commander Grochowski, who had been 
captured by the Russians on the Bykhov road and 
imprisoned. At the same time Major Jacob Shtreg, 
an engineer from Moscow, who was dissatisfied on 
account of the humiliation he received from the Rus- 
sians during the siege of Smolensk and Bykhoy, re- 
ported that he would soon come to Mohilev in the 
service of the Polish king, together with the Jews 
of Bykhov, with whom he had made arrangements 
for the occasion. 

The Russian archimandrite, Vasilevich of Slutzk 
(Lithuania), in a letter addressed to Prince Radziwill 
lord of the manor, complained of the great losses he 
had sustained by the Jews—not the old settlers of 
Slutzk, but those who emigrated from Bykhov and 
from the Ukraina, among whom there were many 
who had been converted to the Greek Orthodox re- 
ligion and had now turned back to Judaism. Thus, 
for instance, a Jewess from Russia who had been 
converted to Christianity more than ten years before, 
and who had married a Muscovite Christian, per- 
suaded him to remove to Slutzk, where she and 
the sister and children of her husband, as well as her 
own children, changed their faith to Judaism. 

Owing to an application of Abraham Wolfovich, 
a Jew from Dykhov, a copy of a document of the 
city records of Orsha, given to Isaash and Abraham 
Wolfovich of Bykhov, was entered Aug. 18, 1671, 
in the city records of Brest-Litovsk. It contained a 
privilege granted by King Michael to the city of 
Old Bykhov, Oct. 20, 1669, releasing the commu- 
nity from the payment of taxes for twenty years on 
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account of the deplorable condition of its inhabit- 

ants, who had been utterly ruined by the attacks of 
the Cossacks and the Muscovites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuk ha-Tttim; Regesty + Nadpisi, Nos. 
Yet, 1008, 1065, 1081; strcheologicheski Sbornik, vii, lE; 
Akty Wilenskot Aveheotogieheskoi Kommissii, iv. 46; Kos- 
tomarov, Boydan Chmielnitzy, ii. 55, iii. 302. 

H. R. 


BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, LORD: Eng- 
lish poet; born in Malles street, London, Jan. 29, 
1788; died at Missolonghi, Greece, April 19, 1824, 
The only one of his works which has any relation 
to Jewish topics is his “ Hebrew Melodies,” some of 
which have proved as popular as any of his lyrics, 
These melodies were written to oblige Byron’s friend 
Douglas Kinnaird. Their meter lacks spontancity ; 
the subject-matter has often nothing whatsoever to 
do with anything Hebraic; and their imagery is 
often conventional and unpicturesque. “She Walks 
in Beauty,” for example, might be Irish as well as 
Hebrew. It was written on Byron’s return from 
a ball, where he had seen and admired Mrs. (later 
Lady) Wilmot Horton, wife of the poet’s relative, 
the governor of Ceylon. She appeared at the ball, 
dressed in black and covered with spangles. 

Much the same may be said of “It Is the Hour 
When from the Boughs.” On the other hand, “Oh 
Weep for Those" is essentially Jewish in its subject- 
matter, and is written in a strain worthy of its 
author. The last verse is well known: 

Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ? 
The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel, the grave." 

Another poem, symbolic of Judaic history, “The 
Assyrian Came Down Like a Wolf on the Fold,” is 
not written, however, in Byron’s usual smooth and 
euphonious style. 

The “Hebrew Melodies” never satisfied their au- 
thor. Twitted on the subject by Moore, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Sunburn Nathan! [the composer who had set them to 
musie] Why do you always twit me with his Ebrew nasalities ? 
Have I not already told you it was all Kinnaird's doing and my 
own exquisite facility of temper ? 

The poems constituting the * Melodies ” were writ- 
ten in 1814 for music composed by Isaac NATHAN, 
who had been introduced to Byron two years previ- 
ously. Themusic was mainly *aselection from the 
favorite airs sung in the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews” (* Nathan's Fugitive Pieces," p. ix., ed. 1829, 
p. 144); and Kinnaird, who was a dilettante, induced 

jyron to supply the words. Subsequently John 
BRAHAM arranged and sang the songs, but did not 
assist In composing them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Gentleman's Magazine, 1830, vol. c.. pt. i.. p. 
4105; Christian Observer, 1815, xiv. 542-549; _Analectic 
Magazine, 1815, vi. 292-294: Notes and. Queries, 1884, 6th 
series, ix. 11; Dict. National Biography, viii. 132-155, xi. 
121-122: Letters from Byron to Moore, in the latter's Life 
of Byron, Feb. 22, 1815. 
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BYZANTINE EMPIRE: Name given to the 
castern division of the Roman empire. On May 11, 
330, Constantinople became the capital of the Roman 
empire, and the Greek Orient thereafter developed 
independently. In these countries of the Eastern 
empire, including Palestine, the Jews lived in great 
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masses, so that the fate of the Jewish people was 
decided in Constantinople. 

The association of *navicularii " (ship- and cargo- 
owners) of Constantinople had attempted to force 
the Jews and the Samaritans to join them and to 
share in the burdens of the society; but a decree 
dated Feb. 20, 390, bearing the names of the em- 
perors Valentinian IL, Theodosius, and Arcadius, 
decided that the communities of the Jews and the 
Samaritans could not legally be forced to join the 
navicularii, and that at most their wealthy mem- 
bers only could be taxed (* Codex Theodosianus," 
xiii. 5, 18). "This decree was most important to the 
Jews, for many of them were ship-owners, and more 
than one-half of the shipping in Alexandria was 
controlied by Jews (Synesius, * Epist." iv.) While 
in the Western empire the Jews were 
compelled to fill civic oflices, the East- 
ern empire accorded certain privileges 
at least to the elders (“viri specta- 
biles?) and to the patriarchs of the community 
(" Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 14). The rule of ARCADICS 
was on the whole favorable to the Jews, and these 
privileges of the patriarchs were renewed Feb. 3, 404. 
In 412, disturbances of the Jewish service and the 
confiscation of Jewish synagogues were forbidden 
(ib. xvi. 8, 21). In 488 Theodosius II. had all laws 
codified and published relating to the Jews (“ No- 
velle Theod.” title iii.). 

In the mean time several events had occurred to 
disturb the relations between Jews and Christians. 
In 348 a riot is said to have broken out among the 
Jews of Palestine, during which they killed many 
Greeks and Samaritans (Theophanes, “ Chrono- 
eraphia,” ed. Migne, cviii. 189); and similar events 
are reported in the “Chronicon” of Jerome (com- 
pare Theodoret, iv. 6) as occurring in the fifteenth 
year of Constantius’ reign (852). In fact, even Tal- 
mudie sources speak of the hardships inflicted upon 
the Jews under Cæsar Gallus at the hands of his 
general, Ursicinus. The Roman army captured Di- 
ocmsarea (Sepphoris), the stronghold of the up- 
rising, and, among other cities, Lydda and Tiberias, 
which were completely destroyed. The leader of 
the rebellion is called by the Romans * Patricius," 
and in Jewish sources * Natrona”; the latter, how- 
ever, seems to be an assumed Messianic name, like 
that of Nehemiah ben Hushiel, who. according to 
an obscure passage of the Midrash (on Ps. Ix. 3), 
died before the gates of Jerusalem in the war 
against Constantinople. Among other severe penal- 
ties, Constantius renewed the Jaw which forbade 
the Jews to enter Jerusalem (Sozomen, ii. 9, iii. 17). 
The severe measures against them were somewhat 
relaxed during the short reign of JULIAN THE 
AprosTATE, but as carly as the reign of Theodo- 

sius I. outrages were committed upon 
Ill-Feeling them, the bishop of Callinicus burn- 
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Between ing the synagogue in Osrhoene (Am- 
Jews and brosius, “Epist.” XXlx.: see AM- 


Christians. ROSE). Though in 409 Atticus, 

bishop of Constantinople, cured a 
paralytic Jew by baptizing him (Theophanes, £c. p. 
223), Arcadius did not encourage such baptisms, and 
issued a decree “de his quiad ecclesias confugiunt ” 
(* Cod. Theod.” 1. 2). 


But under the bigoted Theodosius II. the clergy 
had a free hand in Jew-baiting. In Alexandria, 
through the fanatic bishop CYRILL, open hostility 
broke out between the Jews and the Christians, and 
Cyrill succeeded in cruelly expelling the Jews from 
the city in 415 (Socrates, “Hist. Eccl." vii. 15; The- 
ophanes, Lc. p. 223). The prefect of the city com- 
plained, but at Constantinople the bishop was sup- 
ported; nor did the authorities there interfere when 
the Jews were driven from Crete. On the other 
hand, Theodosius IL, with perfect justice, threat- 
ened punishment to the Jews for insulting the Chris- 
tian religion by some Purim joke (* Cod. Theod.” 
xvi. 8, 18, 21) 

According to a report falsely ascribed to Athana- 
sius, the Jews of Beirut are said to have insulted the 
image of Jesus (Leo Diaconus, “Hist.” x. 5, ed. 
Migne, cxvii. 896). In Imnestar or Immum, a little 
town between Antioch and Chalcis, a similar occur- 
rence is said to have caused the death of a Christian 
boy; and the perpetrators of the joke were of course 
severely punished (Socrates, l.e. vii. 16; 'Theophanes. 
l.c. p. 227). In consequence of this event the Chris- 
tians of Antioch took away from the Jews their 
synagogues (423). The emperor himself did not re- 
spect the property of the Jews, for in 429, after the 
extinction of the patriarchate, he seized its tax, which 
formerly went to the patriarch, for the imperial 
treasury (Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 29). 

It was Theodosius, also, who expelled the Jews 
from Constantinople proper, assigning them to a 
district on the other side of the Golden Horn above 
Galata, called Stenum (Xrevóv), Stanor, or Stanayre 

(but now changed to Juderia or Ju- 
In deca), in which was also their ceme- 
Constanti- tery. Hitherto they had occupied in 
nople. the city itself a special quarter, the 
copper market (yaZ&ozpáreta), contain- 
ing their synagogue, which was turned later into à 
Christian church. They were now under the juris- 
diction of a special strategus; but Manuel Comnenus 
again put them under the municipal authorities (Du 
Fresne, “Histoire Byzantine,” ii. 167, Paris, 1680). 
Benjamin of Tudela, also, did not find the Jews in 
the city itself, but across the inlet. A staircase, 
which probably led to the Jewish cemetery, was 
called ‘Epai ckáža (Ducange, “Note in Alexia- 
dem,” ad 161 D.). Jews and Samaritans here held 
such large manufacturing interests that merchants 
in general were called *Samaritans? (Schwarz, “Sa- 
marit. Pentat.” p. 42). 

The feeling of Emperor Zeno (474491) against the 
Jews is illustrated by a remark at the races of An- 
tioch. The “Party of the Green” murdered many 
Jews, threw their corpses into the fire, and burned 
their synagogue. * They should have burned the liv- 
ing ones also," said the emperor ( Malalas, “ Chrono- 
eraphia, ” ed. Bonn, p. 389). The charioteer Kalli- 
opas, Who had come to Antioch from Constantinople, 
also caused a massacre of the Jews, July 9. 507 
(Malalas, 72. p: 896). Small wonder that there was 
a baptized Jew, Bassus, even in the Palestinian city 
Paneas (idem, p. 239). Palestine suffered much in 
those days: Acre and Ptolemais were destroved by 
earthquakes; and in Beirut the synagogue fell 
(Joshua Stylites, eh. xlvii.). In 528 Justin renewed 
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the decree of Theodosius the Younger, forbidding 
the Jews and the Samaritans to hold positions of 
honor (“Codex Justinianus,” i, 5, 12). Although 

nominally no difference was made be- 

Samari- tween Jews and Samaritans, the latter 

tans. were even more oppressed, siuce they 
could not act as witnesses, nor will 
away their property. During the reign of Zeno, 
in 490, at Pentecost, the Samaritans of Nablus fell 
upon the Christians, maltreated their bishop, and 
desecrated their church; as a punishment the em- 
peror took away their holy mountain, Gerizim, pre- 
sented it to the Christians, and built a church 
there. 

Under Justinian (527-567) the Samaritans rose 
again, chose Julian b. Sahar for their king (June, 
580), fell upon the Christians, and burned their 
churches. The emperor’s troops suppressed the 
riots, killed 20,000 Samaritans, and executed the 
leaders. Many Samaritans thereupon were con- 
verted; the others remained at Nablus and in the 
vicinity of Mt. Gerizim (Theophanes, le. p. 411; 
Procopius, “Historia Arcana," ch. ii; “Chron. 
Paschale," ed. Bonn, p. 619). The Jews did not 
take part in this riot (Malalas, Le. p. 445), the imme- 
diate cause of which was a quarrel at an athletic 
game. It is known that Jews and Samaritans were 
employed as charioteers (7b. p. 446). During a race 
at Cwsarea in Palestine both the Jews and the 
Samaritans engaged in a riot (Theophanes, l.c. ad 
annum ddd) against the Christians, pulled down 
their churches, and killed Stephen, the prefect of 


the city. The emperor had the rioters severely 
punished by Amantius, or Adamantius (Procopius, 
i.c. ed. Bonn, pp. 150-152). It was perhaps in mock- 
ery of the Jews that there was in the circus of Con- 
stantinople the inscription TeAacrivapyye (* Ruler of 
Palestine?) as the name of a horse (Kumanudes, 
Zvvayoy? 'Af£ceov Adycavpiorwy, p. 248, Athens, 1883). 
On the other hand, the Jewish era (“æra mundi”) 
is found on an inscription from the year 858, at 
Nica in Bithynia (“Byzantinische Zeitschrift,” i. 
77). The Jews had always defended the Persians. 
When Tellain Mesopotamia was besieged by Kobad 
in 505, the Jews, through treachery, fell into the 
hands of the Greeks, and were all massacred by the 
Greek general Leontius (Joshua Stylites, ed. Wright, 
ch. 1viii.). 

Justinian was the first emperor who not only cur- 
tailed the civic rights of the Jews, but interfered 
also in their religious customs and traditions. He 
forbade the celebration of the Passover if it fell be- 
fore the Christian Easter (Procopius, L.c. ch. xxviii.), 
because a Christian sect, the Quartodecimani, still 
celebrated this festival together with the Jews. 
An anonymous writer violently attacks both the Jews 
and the Quartodecimani for this (Photius, *Myrio- 
biblon," ed. Migne, ciii. 890). The ancient com- 
munity of Barion in northern Africa was even forced 
into baptism by Justinian (Procopius, “De J/Edifi- 
ciis," vi. 2), perhaps because it had resisted Belisa- 
rius in his expedition against the Vandals. After 
Belisarius had conquered the empire of the Vandals 
he carried to Constantinople the venerated treasures 
of the Temple, which they had taken from Rome; 
but, on the advice of a Jew, Justinian sent them to 
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Jerusalem (Procopius, * Bellum Vand.” ii. 9). The 


Jews, having good reason to stand by the Goths, 
heroically defended Naples in southern Italy againsi 
Belisarius in 536 (Procopius, * Bellum Goth.” i. 8). 
It was an evil day for the Jews of Italy when they 
too came under Byzantine rule. Under Mauritius, 
in 584, a church in Jerusalem fell; the emperor sent 
Jews from Constantinople to restore it. 

Under Phocas occurred the bloody uprising of the 
Jews of ANTIOCH. Phocas himself was murdered, 
but his successor, Heraclius (610-642), also waded 
in the blood. of the Jews. During his reign impor- 
tant events took place in Palestine, which are differ- 
ently reported in the various chronicles. In the 
fourth year of Heraclius’ reign, according to a 
Syrian source (“Rheinisches Museum für Classische 
Philologie," xlviii. 164), Sahrparz, general of Chos- 
roes II. of Persia, conquered Damascus, in the fol- 
lowing year Galilee, and in the year after Jerusa- 
lem, killing 90,000 persons there. “The Jews 
bought the captive Christians for a small sum, and 
in their wickedness put them to death"; but the 
source of this remarkable statement, Bar Hebraeus 
Abulfaraj, is careful to qualify it by adding that 

* most of the Christians were killed by 

War the Persians and only a small number 
Between by the Jews." Eutychius (Ibn Bat- 
Rome and rik), however, asserts that the Jews 
Persia. helped the Persians in this massacre 
of countless Christians, and George 

the Monk speaks of myriads of Christians mur- 
dered by the Jews at the bidding of the Persians, 


which statement is corroborated b Theophanes 
(“ Byzantinische Zeitschrift,” iii. 348). Atall events 
the Jews dealt cruelly with the Christians, thereby 
hoping to induce the Persians to cede Jerusalem to 
them. According to the Syriac source the hope was 
not realized; on the contrary, all Jews from that 
city and the vicinity were exiled to Persia. When, 
after fourteen years, Heraclius came as victor into 
Palestine, the Jews of Tiberias and of Nazareth, 
under the leadership of Benjamin of Tiberias, joined 
him as allies; the emperor would have kept peace 
with them had not fanatic monks instigated him to 
à massacre. Only a few Jews escaped into Egypt 
or sought refuge in caves and in forests (Eutychius, 
il, 241), 

In atonement for the violation of an oath to the 
Jews, the monks pledged themselves to a fast, which 
the Copts still observe; while the Syrians and the 
Melchite Greeks ceased to keep it after the death of 
Heraclius; Elijah of Nisibis (* Beweis der Wahrheit 
des Glaubens," translation by Horst, p. 108, Colmar, 
1886) mocks at the observance. Heraclius is said to 
have dreamed that destruction threatened the By- 
zantine empire through a circumcised people. He 
therefore proposed to destroy all Jews who would 
not become Christians; and he is reported to have 
counseled Dagobert, king of the Franks, to do the 

same (Pertz, * Monumenta Germanie 

Heraclius. Historica,” i. 286, vi. 25; compare 
| Joseph ha-Kohen, **'Emek ha-Baka," 

tr. Wiener, p. 5). The saying of the Tiburtine sibyl 
(Sackur, * Sibyllinische Texte," p. 146, Halle, 1898), 
that.the Jews of the Byzantine empire would be 
converted in one hundred and twenty years, seems 
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to refer to these occurrences, since about one hun- 
dred and twenty years elapsed from the time of the 
Persian war under Anastasius, in 505, to the victory 
of Heraclius in 628. It has been thought that a 
Jewish apocalypse also refers to this expedition 
of Heraclius against the Persians (Buttenwieser, 
“Blias-Apokalypse,” Leipsic, 1897; see APOCA- 
LYPTIC LITERATURE, NEo-HEBRAIC; see, however, 
“Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiv, 359). No further persecu- 
tions of the Jews under Heraclius are reported. But 
the Jews again showed their warlike spirit when, as 
Nicephorus narrates, they stormed the Church of 
St, Sophia at Constantinople, which at that time 
was protected by the empress Martina and her son 


Heracleonas. Heraclius’ dream was fulfilled in an 
unexpected way. Judea, Syria, and Egypt fell into 


the hands of the cireumcised Arabs and ceased to 
exist for the Byzantine empire; and the Jews were 
no longer excluded from Jerusalem. 

The Byzantine empire was now considerably 
smaller, but all the more bitter were the persecutions 
originating there. It is said that Leo the Isaurian 
(718-741) as an itinerant pedler met some Jewish 
fortune-tellers, who predicted that he would win the 
Roman empire if he abolished idolatry (Glycas, * An- 
nal." i. 280: Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall,” v. 185). The 
iconoclasts, of whom Leo was the first, were nick- 
named “Jews,” as the pure Jewish religion forbade 
image-worship. The sentence of a wisc man was 
frequently quoted: * You have often heard that the 
Hebrews and Samaritans condemn images, hence all 
those who condemn them are Jews” (Mansi, “ Sacro- 
rum Conciliorum," ete., xiii. 167). The reading of 


Isa. xl. 18, at Christmas, 814, so af. . 


The Icono- fected Emperor Leo V., the Armenian, 
clasts. that he turned iconoclast. The same 
may be supposed of the Isaurian, who 
was acquainted with Jews and Arabs. Nevertheless 
he forced the Jews of his empire to be baptized (729), 
many submitting, but at the first opportunity re- 
turning to their ancient faith. Others fled to freer 
countries, a number of Greek Jews going to the 
Crimea, to the Caucasian districts, or to the king- 
dom of the Chazars, where they effectively planted 
the seeds of Judaism. 

The former comrade in arms of Leo the Armenian, 
Emperor Michael IL, stood in peculiar relations to 
Judaism. Many Jews were living in Amorion, a 
city in upper Phrygia. 
longed to a sect which, while believing in baptism, 
lived according to the Mosaic law in all things ex- 
cept circumcision. In spiritual as well as in tem- 
poral affairs it had as its leader a man or a woman 
who must have been borna Hebrew. Michael the 
Phrygian in his youth had belonged to this sect. 
Thus he had been ruled by Jews before he in turn 
ruled them (Additions to Theophanes, ed. Migne, 
cix. 56). The so-called “ Attinganes” also may be 
regarded as Jews (Basnage, “ Histoire des Juifs,” v. 
1482), Basil L, the Macedonian (867-886). third 
ruler after Michael, affected the lot of the Jews as 
no other Greek emperor had done. Knowing well 
that the religious disputations which he convoked 
between Jews and Christians led to no results, he 
promised relief from the burdensome taxation, and 
honors and offices to all Jews who should elect to 
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be baptized. Perhaps by threats rather than by 

promises, he induced many Jews to be converted, al- 
though, as the source expressly adds, they returned 
to Judaism immediately after the em- 

peror’s death (db. p. 341; Simeon 

Magister, 7. p. 690; Georgius Mona- 

chos, ib. p. 842; Cedrenus, in the “Compendium,” 

p. 241) The Chronicle of Ahimaaz (Neubauer, 

«Medieval Jewish Chronicles," vol. ii.) shows the 
far-reaching consequences of the emperor's edict. 

From Otranto the terrible news spread even to the 
Byzantine provinces of southern Italy, and it was 
only through a miracle, when Shephatiah b. Amittai 
cured the insane daughter of the emperor, that five 
Jewish communities there were saved; while more 
than one thousand communities were forced to sub- 
mit to baptism. Shephatiah expressed his sorrow in 
touching penitential songs; and this characteristic- 
ally Byzantine act became the subject of Mahzor 
commentaries. The Chronicle of Ahimaaz says that 
Basil’s son, Leo VI., the Philosopher, restored relig- 
ious freedom tothe Jews; this agrees with the state- 
ments found in the continuation of Theophanes.. 
However, the “ Basilica,” that “corpus juris ” which 
was begun by Basil and continued and completed 
by Leo VI. and Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, 

contains some stringent measures in regard to the 
Jews. But more rigidly than these imperial edicts 
were the edicts of the Church enforced. 

The heretical patriarch of Constantinople, Photius, 

who had for his teacher a Jewish necromancer, and 
who was himself the tutor of the imperial philoso- 


pher, collected the ecclesiastical laws into the no- 
mocanong. The sixth ecumenical council (690—681). 


which was the third convened at Constantinople, 
prescribed in Tit. iv., canon 78, that the Samaritans, 
with whom there had been trouble, should not be 
admitted too hastily to baptism. The seventh ecu- 
menical council, the second held at Nica, in 787, 
dealt in the eighth canon with the same subject; 
this time, however, in regard to the Jews, who, it 
said, ought to remain Jews rather than mock at 
Christianity under the mask of Christians. Emperor 
Constantine VIII., in 1026, added to these laws a 
regulation for a special Jew's oath. 

Soon afterward the Byzantine Jews were stirred 
by events of world-historic importance. At the 
time of the first crusade (1096), Messianic hopes 
filled both the Germanic and the Greek Jews, who 
expected -no less than that Palestine would be re- 
stored to the Jews. A letter found in the genizah 
of Cairo (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” ix. 27-29), which was 
sent from Tripolis to Constantinople, seems to indi- 

cate that Emperor Alexius Comnenus 

Messianic and the Patriarch (this is the interpre- 
Hopes. tation of the “great Hegemon”) ex- 
empted the Jews, perhaps only those 

of Salonica, from taxation, either because they were 
unable to pay taxes on account of the stress of the 
time, or because the emperor, fearing lest they 
should sympathize with the Latin crusaders, tried 
to secure their loyalty. Signs were reported from 
Salonica which were taken to announce the advent 
of the Messiah. These hopes, however, were decep- 
tive; the Jews suffered untold misery at the hands 
of the crusaders, and Palestine, wrested from the 
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Mohammedans, was not even allowed to be the sanc- 


tuary of Jewish piety (čb. x. 189-151). 

About the year 1000 Elijah of Nisibis (* Beweis 
der Wahrheit," p. 42) gave the following description 
of the Byzantine Jews: *'The Romans tolerate many 
Jewish inhabitants within their borders, protect 
them, permit them to worship in public, and to 
build synagogues. The Jew in his country openly 
declares: ‘I am a Jew.’ He cherishes his religion, 
prays in public, is not called to account for it, nor is 
he prevented from observing it, and no difficulties 
are put in his way." The Nestorian metropolitan 
here shows how much better was the condition 
of the Jews than that of the Christian heretics. 
Moreover, it appears that the Greek Jews were more 
favorably circumstanced than their brethren in most 
of the other countries of Europe; the Greeks found 
the conduct of the Latins toward the Jews unjust 
and abhorrent (Basnage, “Histoire des Juifs,” v. 
1749). Therefore it is an error on the part of the 
traveler Pethahiah to speak of the bondage of the 
Jews in Greece. He himself testifies at the end of his 
work that there were a great many Jewish commu- 
nities in Greece; consequently they could not have 
been so badly treated. The traveler Benjamin of 
Tudela (about 1170) also testifies to the peace and 
prosperity enjoyed by the Greek Jews. In Otranto, 

the last town in southern Italy that 
In remained under Byzantine rule, there 


Eleventh were 500 Jews, but in Corfu only one 
and Sicilian Jew; in Arta (or Larta), 100 
Twelfth families, whose leader was  signili- 


Centuries. cantly called “Rabbi Heracles”; in 
Achelaos were 2 Jews; in Patras, 50; 
in Lepanto, 100; in Krisso near Mt. Parnassus, 200 
Jews, engaged in agriculture; in Corinth, 300; in 
Thebes, 2,000. A Jew from Thebes is mentioned in 
the Messianic letter from Tripolis, and Judah al-Ha- 
rizi also mentions this city. Its Jewish scholars 
stood second only to those of Constantinople, and 
the best silks and purple stuffs of the whole Byzan- 
tine empire were manufactured by its Jews. Silk- 
culture had been quickly learned by the Byzantine 
Jews, who became masters of the art, some of them 
being transported to Sicily by Roger, king of Naples. 
In Euboea there were 200 Jews; in Taburtrissa, 100; 
in Rovinaca, 100; in Armiros, a great commercial 
city, 400; in Vissena, 100; in Salonica, 500; in Mit- 
rizzi, 20; in Drama, 140; in Christopolis, 20; in Ro- 
dosto, 400; in Gallipoli, 200; in Kilia, 50. In Zei- 
tum, on the borders of Wallachia, Benjamin found 
90 Jews. The Wallachians pillaged the Greeks, but 
did not molest the Jews; they even gave to their 
children Jewish names, and called themselves broth- 
ers to the Jews. In Constantinople—that is, across 
the inlet—lived 2,000 Rabbinite and 500 Karaite 
Jews, separated by a wall. In addition to celebrated 
teachers, there were silk-workers, merchants, and 
bankers; they were often disturbed by the tanners 
near whom they lived. On the Greek islands also 
were many Jews: on Mitylene were 10 communities, 
on Chios 400 families, on Samos 800, on Rhodes 400, 
and on Cyprus several communities, among whom 
were some heretics. 
Benjamin of Tudela, and Justinian in his one 
hundred and forty-sixth novella, describe quite 
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accurately the communal affairs of the Jews of the 
Eastern empire. Since the extinction of the patri- 
archate they had no central authority. In’ the sev- 
eral communities the heads of the academies (* reshe 
pirke,” ápyióeperirat) managed the affairs, assisted by 
the elders (zpeoffrepot) or masters (* magistri"), In 

Palestine the rabbis were designated 


Internal by the Greek expression “ wise men” 

. Con- (sogo/), a title that survived in the 
stitution. Sicilian communities during the whole 
Middle Ages (* Jew. Quart. Rev,” yi, 

289) The delegates to the communities were called 


àmócroÀot,. The “Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 10 also men- 
tions the primates of the Jews. When Benjamin of 
Tudela visited the Jews at Salonica, they had their 
own mayor (čġopoç). This was during the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus (1148-80), who, as has been said, 
put the Jews of Constantinople under the jurisdic- 
tion of the common courts. He permitted his phy- 
sician, Solomon the Egyptian, to ridea horse, At 
Corfu, where the Jews were increasing, the Jewish 
syndics dressed like the Christian syndics, but were 
not permitted to carry a sword. Here the Jews 
retained their old constitution even under Venetian 
rule (Romanos, in * Hestia," Athens, 1891; “Rev. Et. 
Juives," xxiii. 69-74; concerning the Jewish com- 
munity of Corfu see Romanos, /.c.). 

The once powerful Byzantine empire grew ever 
weaker, Arabs, Bulgarians, Venetians, and Turks 
despoiling itof its most beautiful provinces. "There 
came a time when Jewish funds helped to sustain 
the weakened realm. In 1287 the pope, Gregory 
IX., permitted the king of France to send money 
obtained from the Jews to the Byzantine empire 
(Stern, “Stellung der Püpste zu den Juden,” Nos. 
198-200, Kiel, 1895). Under the Bulgarian czar, Jo- 
annes Alexander (1831-65), who married a Jewess 
called after baptism “Theodora,” the Jews are said 
to have made themselves obnoxious and to have cre- 
ated disturbances (Jirecek, * Gesch, dor Bulgaren,” 
p. 312, Prague, 1876). In Bulgaria the Jews were 
employed as executioners (čb. p. 880) This wasa 
Byzantine custom, as may be learned from a letter of 
R. Jacob de Venice to Fra Pablo Christiani (Kobak, 
in * Ginze Nistaroth," 1868, pp. 1-81; compare * Mo- 
natsschrift," 1870, p. 117). The spirit of intolerance 
still permeated the polemical work of Emperor Joan- 
nes Cantacuzenus (1347-55), which was, however, 
directed against the Mohammedans rather than the 
Jews (ed. Migne, clii., cliv.); a century later this 
spirit entirely disappeared. One often meets polem- 
ical writings against the Jews (Jahn, * Anecdota 
Greca Theologica,” p. xvi., Leipsic, 1893), and the 
Greek opponent declares that he uses the Jewish 
language (25. p. 1). i 

The beautiful city of Constantinople fell into the 
hands of the Turks in 1458, and, curiously enough, 

the Greeks mourned with songs pat- 


Jewish  terned after the Hebrew  Threni. 
Relics at Countless monuments of art, many 
Constanti- pertaining to Judaism, were destroyed. 
nople. Nearly all the personages of the Old 


Testament had statues here, which 
were reverenced by the Jews, even though they 
served Christian purposes. .The staff of Moses, and 
the cross, both brought by Constantine the Great 
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from Jerusalem, were considered the most precious 
treasures of the empire. Until 1904 the statue of a 
rider with winged feet stood in the cattle market 
(* forum tauri”), representing Bellerophon, though 
the people regarded it as Joshua when he bade the 
sun stand still, Abraham Zacuto held the charac- 
teristic if erroncous opinion that Job was buried in 
Constantinople “ (Yuhasin,” ed, London, p. 6. The 
Midrash books, most of which received their final 
form in the Byzantine empire, often speak of the 
new Rome, or Babel, as it is also called, especially 
in regard to the size of this city (Midr, Teh. xlviii. 4; 
B. B. 75b; see also Berliner’s “ Magazin," xix. 239). 
Ina late Midrash the throne and circus of Constan- 
tinople are discussed, and Benjamin of Tudela de- 
scribes the throne. Under the name “ &ostantine ” 
the city is often mentioned in the later Midrash and 
Targum, and even more frequently in the Jewish 
literature of the later Middle Ages. Aside from its 
figurative names, such as 4^ 'Uz," * Buz,” “ Magdiel," 
etc., the Byzantine empire is usually called “ Ro- 
mania,” for the Byzantines always considered them- 
selves Romans. The name is especially applied to 
the ritual, and mention is frequently made of a 
Roman or Grecian ritual (Zunz, * Ritus," p. 79) and 
of a Roman Mahzor (ed. princeps, 
Constantinople, 1510). Affinity to the 
Greek ritual is shown not only by those 
of Corfu and of Kaffa (a city of the Crimea, which 
like many others was influenced by Constantinople), 
but also by those of Germany, France, and Italy, 
into each of which, the Byzantine empire being the 
medium, the Palestinian ritual was introduced ; 
while Spain and the farther Orient were guided by 
the Babylonian ritual. Technical terms for the 
liturgical poetry in Hebrew (as “keroba”) and espe- 
cially in Greek (as “piyyut,” from TOLNTHC, TOTNOLS, 
3^5 from Aecroupyia, p13D from ocbvóukoc or abvrtkvoc, 
15175 from qaAuóc) spread from here to the European 
countries. The influence of the Byzantine Jews on 
Judaism in general is in fact much greater than has 
heretofore been acknowledged. 

As long as the academies of Babylonia flourished 
they were much frequented by Greek Jews, espe- 
cially by Jews from Constantinople, whose knowl- 
edge of the Greek language was often of advantage 
to the Geonim (Harkavy, “ Teshubot ha-Geonim," 
pp. 24, 105). Har Gaon learned Greek from them 
for his lexicographic work. Even Nahmanides in 
Spain studied under a Greek scholar (on B. B. 82). 
Matthew of Edessa (1136) mentions in his chronicle 
a great Hebrew scholar of Cyprus, named Moses, 
who even in matters of religion judged between 
Greeks and Armenians (Wiener, in " Hebr. Bibl.” 
vi. 116). Ibn Ezra mentions “the wise men of Isracl 
in the land of Javan” (on Jonah i. 9). In his intro- 
duction to the commentary on the Pentateuch he 
speaks of the Greeks as forming a special school 
of Bible exegesis. Their method is the so-called 
“Derush,” though they held it superfluous to com- 
pile older Midrash works. Two eminent represent- 
atives of this method, both from Castoria in Bul- 
garia, are Tobiah b. Eliezer, author of * Lekah Tob " 
(edited by S. Buber), and his pupil Meir, author of 
“Or ‘Enayim.” Tobiah also took part in the Mes- 
sianic movement of 1096, mentioned above, and both 
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are cited by their countryman Judah (Leon) Mos- 
coni of Ochrida in Bulgaria (about 1360; Berliner's 
« Magazin,” iii. 95), who in recent times 
Jewish became known as the owner of a val- 
Authors. uable library (“ Rev. Et. Juives,” xl. 
63). The work * Kebod Elohim” of 
R. Abraham Cohen of Patras is preserved in manu- 
script. Joseph “the Greek” is known asa transla- 
tor. In the sphere of this Greek learning were also 
the Jews of southern Italy and of Sicily, prominent 
among whom was Shabbethai Donnolo (about 970) 
of Oria, physician to the Byzantine, viceroy Euprax- 
ius. The well-known Isaiah di Trani also lived in 
Greece, and from his responsa may be gleaned the 
fact that some rabbinical observances were neglected 
by the Greek Jews (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” iv. 99). 
Whether Hillel b. Eliakim, the Midrash commen- 
tator, lived in Grecce or in southern Italy is not 
known. The Mishnah commentator Isaac Siponto 
also deserves mention; and a certain R. Baruch from 
the land of Javan isnamed asa Talmudic authority. 
Shemariah b. Elijah Cretensis, in Spain called simply 
“the Greek,” a philosopher and grammarian, was 
prominent in the fourteenth century, The * Greek ” 
Zerahiah (fourteenth century) is the author of “Sefer 
ha-Yashar." Besides these there were in Greece 
several liturgic poets; but they were unfavorably 
criticized by the competent judge Judah al-Harizi, 
who singles out for commendation only the poet 
Michael b. Kaleb of Thebes. Since Abraham ibn 
Ezraand Maimonides (“Nit‘e Na‘amanim, ” 1'7b) also 
pass adverse judgment on the scholars of Greece, 
the intellectual endowments of the latter must have 
been mediocre. 

But the Byzantine empire was and remained the 
classic land of the Samaritans and the Karaites. 
The frequent uprisings of the former have already 
been mentioned. The literary activity of the Ka- 
raites is most noteworthy. They seem to have had 
a systematic organization, for Aaron b. Judah Kus- 
dini (about 1120) is named as the leader of the Ka- 

raite communities of the Byzantine 
Karaites. empire (Fürst, “Gesch. des Karüer- 
thums,” i. 911) Distinction was at- 
tained by the “Jew” Assaf, probably a Karaite 
(time uncertain), and by the polyhistor Caleb Afen- 
dopolo (fifteenth century), à distinguished botanist, 
this being a rare attainment among the Jews of the 
Middle Ages. In Constantinople lived also Judah 
Hadassi (twelfth century) the greatest Karaite 
scholar. Most of the Karaite books were destroyed 
in the frequent conflagrations at Constantinople 
(Wulfer, in “ Theriaca Judaica," p. 289). 

In the writings of the Rabbiniteas well as in those 
of the Karaite Jews, Greek, the mother tongue, 
often has the ascendency, to the extent of entire 
Greek glosses (Perles, in “ Byzantinische Zeitschrift,” 
ii. 570-584). But such words as 53201 for “ Roman,” 
and *»*b53Denp for “ Byzantine coin," are also found 
in Western authors; the Jews also used Greek money 
in Turkish times (year-book ^ Jerusalem,” v. 16%). 
Jerahmeel, who, probably in the eleventh century, 
made an epitome of the YOSIPPON, also gives evi- 
dence of the thoroughly Greek culture of the By- 
zantine Jews. “It is certain that in Magna Greeca, 
as in Constantinople, Greek was the vernacular 
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language, and would therefore be used by the Jews” 
(Neubauer, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 367). Two 
facts, both relating to the religious service, especially 
illustrate how deeply the Jews were steeped in Greek 
culture. Emperor Justinian was requested by a 
party of the Jews to have the weekly portions from 
the Torah translated into Greek. He willingly con- 
sented, hoping that thereby the Jews might be con- 
verted; he issued, in 558, a decree ordering the Jews 
to use either the Septuagint translation or that of 
Aquila. But the Jews reconsidered the matter be- 
times and retained their old custom. Even more 
remarkable is the fact that in Candia the Haftarah 
for the afternoon of the Day of Atonement—the 
Prophet Jonah—was recited in Greek (Elijah Kap- 


RR 
sali, ed. Lattes, p. 99). This text, dating from the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century, is considered by 
many to be the oldest extant specimen of the Greck 
vernacular. A complete translation of the Bible into 
Greck, for the use of Jews, exists in several manu- 
scripts. Such a translation, together with an Ara- 
maic and Spanish translation, was first printed at 
Constantinople in 1547. 

As Greek culture had well-nigh disappeared be- 
fore the invention of printin g, the intellectual prod- 
ucts of the Byzantine Jews are to a great extent 
unknown; here, as well as in the political history 
of the time, new investigations may lead to fresh 


discoveries. 
G. S. KR. 
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CABALA.—Name and Origin (Hebrew form 
Kabbalah [n535. from b 2p = “to receive”; literally, 
“the received or traditional lore”]): The specific term 
for the esoteric or mystic doctrine concernin g God and 
the universe, asserted to have come down as a revela- 
tion to elect saints tom a remote past, and preserved 
only by a privileged few. At first consisting only of 
empirical lore, it assumed, under the influence of Neo- 
platonic and Neopythagorean philosophy, a specu- 
lative character. In the geonic period itis connected 
with a Mishnah-like text-book, the * Sefer Yezirah,” 
and forms the object of the systematic study of the 
elect, called “mekubbalim” or “ba‘ale ha-kabbalah” 
(possessors of, or adepts in, the Cabala) These re- 
ceive afterward the name of * maskilim ? (the wise), 
after Dan. xii. 10; and because the Cabala is called 
npi man (hokmah nistarah” — the hidden 
wisdom), the initials of which are jn, they receive 
also the name of rr sys (*adepts in grace”) (Eccl. 
ix. 11, Hebr.). From the thirteenth century onward 
the Cabala branched out into an extensive literature, 
alongside of and in opposition to the Talmud. It 
was written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect, and was 
grouped as commentaries on the Torah, around the 
Zohar as its holy book, which suddenly made its 
appearance. 

The Cabala is divided into a theosophical or the- 
oretical system, Kabbalah 'Iyyunit (my py 753) 
and a.theurgic or practical Cabala, mwyn n53p. 
In view of the fact that the name “ Cabala ” does not 
occur in literature before the eleventh century (see 
Landauer, *Orient. Lit." vi. 206; compare Zunz, 
“G. V.” p. 415), and because of the pseudepigraphic 
character of the Zohar and of almost all the caba- 
listic writings, most modern scholars, among whom 
are Zunz, Griitz, Luzzatto, J ost, Steinschneider, and 
Munk (see bibliography below), have treated the 
Cabala with a certain bias and froma rationalistic 
rather than from a psychologico-historical point of 
view; applying the name of “Cabala ” only to the 
speculative systems which appeared since the thir- 
teenth century, under pretentious titles and with 
fictitious claims, but not to the mystic lore of the 


geonic and Talmudic times. Such distinction and 
partiality, however, prevent a deeper understanding 
of the nature and progress of the Cabala, which, on 
closer observation, shows a continuous line of de- 
velopment from the same roots and elements. 
Cabala comprised originally the entire traditional 
lore, in contradistinction to the written law (Torah), 
and therefore included the prophetic and hagio- 
graphic books of the Bible, which were Supposed to 
have been "received" by the power of the Holy 
Spirit rather than as writings from God’s hand (see 
Ta'an. ii. 1; R. H. 7a, 19a, and elsewhere in the Tal- 
mud; compare Zunz, “G. V,” 9d ed., pp. 46, 3606, 415, 
and Taylor, “ Early Sayings of the Jewish Fathers," 
1899, pp. 106 et seg., 175 et seg.). Each “received” 
doctrine was claimed as tradition from the Fathers 
—"masoret me-Abotenu” (Josephus, 
Meaning “Ant.” xiii 10, 8 6; 16, $ 2; Meg. 
ofthe Word 10b; Shek. vi. 1)—to be traced back 
‘í Cabala.” to the Prophets or to Moses on Sinai 
(compare " mekubbalani " in Peah ii. 6; 
Eduy. viii T) So the Masorah, “the fence to the 
Torah” (Ab. iii. 13) is, as Taylor (l.c. p. 55) correctly 
states, “a correlation to Cabala.” The chief charac- 
teristic of the Cabala is that, unlike the Scriptures, 
it was entrusted only to the few elect ones; where- 
fore, according to IV Esdras xiv. 5, 6, Moses, on 
Mount Sinai, when receiving both the Law and the 
knowledge of wondrous things, was told by the 
Lord: “These words shalt thou declare, and these 
shalt thou hide.” Accordingly the rule laid down 
for the transmission of the cabalistic lore in the 
ancient Mishnah (Hag. ii. 1) was “not to expound the 
Chapter of Creation (“Ma‘aseh Bereshit,” Gen. i.) 
before more than one hearer: nor that of the Heav- 
enly Chariot ("Merkabah," Ezek. i.; compare I 
Chron. xxviii. 18 and Ecclus. [Sirach] xlix. 8) to any 
buta man of wisdom and profound understanding " ; 
that is to say, cosmogony and theosophy were re- 
garded as esoteric studies (Hag. 18a). Such was the 
“Masoret ha-Hokmah" (the tradition of wisdom, 
handed over by Moses to Joshua (Tan., Wa'ethanan, 
ed. Buber, 13); and likewise the twofold philosophy 
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of the Essenes, “the contemplation of God’s being 
and the origin of the universe,” specified by Philo 
(“Quod Omnis Probus Liber,” xii.). Besides these 
there was the eschatology—that is, the secrets of the 
place and time of the retribution and the future 
redemption (Sifre, Wezot ha-Berakah, 357); “the 
secret chambers of the behemoth and leviathan” 
(Cant. R. i. 4); the secret of the calendar (“Sod ha- 
‘Tbbur ”)—that is, the mode of calculating the years 
with a view to the Messianic. kingdom (Ket. 111a- 
112a; Yer. R. H. ii. 58b); and, finally, the knowledge 
and use of the Ineffable Name, also “to be trans- 
mitted only to the saintly and discreet ones" (Zenu'im 
or Essenes; Kid. Tla; Yer. Yoma iii. 40d; Eccl. R. 
iii. 11), and of the angels (Josephus, "D. J." ii. 8, 
$7) All these formed the sum and substance of 
the Mysteries of the Torah, *Sitre or Raze Torah” 
(Pes. 119a; Meg. 8a; Ab. vi. 1), “the things spoken 
only in a whisper” (Hag. 14a). 

How old the Cabala is, may be inferred from the 
fact that as early a writer as Ben Sira warns against 
it in his saying: nn NDIA poy 4 "NR = "Thou shalt 
have no business with secret things" (Ecclus. 
[Sirach] iii. 22; compare Hag. 13a; Gen. R. viii). 
In fact, the apocalyptic literature belonging to the 
second and first pre-Christian centuries contained 

the chief elements of the Cabala; and 
Antiquity as, according to Josephus (/.c.), such 


of the writings were in the possession of the 
Cabala.  Essenes, and were jealously guarded 


by them against disclosure, for which 
they claimed a hoary antiquity (sce Philo, “De Vita 
Contemplativa,” iii, and Hippolytus, “ Refutation 
of all Heresies,” ix. 27), the Essenes have with suf- 
ficient reason been assumed by Jellinek (“B. H.” 
ii, iii, Introductions and elsewhere), by Plessner 
(“Dat Mosheh wi-Yehudit,” pp. iv. 47 et seg.), by 
Hilgenfeld (“Die Jüdische Apokalyptik," 1857, p. 
257), by Eichhorn (* Einleitung in die Apoc. Schrif- 


ten des Alten Testaments," 1795, pp. 434 et seg.), by | 


Gaster (‘‘ The Sword of Moses," 1896, Introduction), 
by Kohler (“Test. Job,” in Kohut Memorial Volume, 
pp. 266, 288 ef seg.), and by others to be the origina- 
tors of the Cabala. 

That many such books containing secret lore were 
kept hidden away by the “ wise” is clearly stated in 
IV Esdras xiv. 45-46, where Pseudo-Ezra is told to 
publish the twenty-four books of the canon openly 
that the worthy and the unworthy may alike read, 
but to keep the seventy other books hidden in order 
to “deliver them only to such as be wise” (compare 
Dan. xii. 10); for in them are the spring of under- 
standing, the fountain of wisdom, and the stream of 
knowledge (compare Sotah xv. 3). A study of the 
few still existing apocry phal books discloses the fact, 
ignored by most modern writers on the Cabala and 
Essenism, that “the mystic lore” occasionally al- 
luded to in the Talmudic or Midrashic literature 
(compare Zunz, “G. V." 2ded., pp. 172 et seq. ; Joel, 
* Religionsphilosophie des Sohar," pp. 45-54) is not 
only much more systematically presented in these 
older writings, but gives ample evidence of a con- 
tinuous cabalistic tradition; inasmuch as the mystic 
literature of the geonic period is only a fragmen- 
tary reproduction of the ancient apocalyptic wri- 
tings, and the saints and sages of the tannaic period 
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take in the former the place occupied by the Biblical 
protoplasts, patriarchs, and scribes in the latter. 

So, also, does the older Enoch book, parts of 
which have been preserved in the geonic mystic lit- 
erature (see Jellinek, L.c., and “Z. D. M. G.” 1853, 
p. 249), by its angelology, demonology, and cosmol- 
ogy, give a fuller insight into the * Merkabah " and 
* Bereshit " lore of the ancients than the * Hekalot,? 
which present but fragments, while the central fig- 
ure of the Cabala, Metatron-Enoch, is 
seen in ch. Ixx.-1xxi. in a process of 
transformation. The cosmogony of 


Cabalistic 
Elements 


in the the Slavonic Enoch, a product of the 
Apoc- first pre-Christian century (Charles, 
rypha. “The Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” 


1896, p. xxv.), showing an advanced 
stage compared with the older Enoch book, casts 
a flood of light upon the rabbinical cosmogony 
by its realistic description of the process of crea- 
tion (compare ch. xxv.-xxx. and Hag. 12a et 
seg.; Yer. Hag. ii. 77a et seg. ; Gen. R. i0 x.). Here 
are found the primal elements, “the stones of fire” 
out of which “the Throne of Glory” is made, and 
from which the angels emanate; “the glassy sea” 
(NYD NYY), beneath which the seven heavens, formed 
of fire and water (D°D) WND = Dw), are stretched 
out, and the founding of the world upon the abyss. 
(Nw jax); the preexistence of human souls (Plato, 
“Timeus,” 36; Yeb. 68b; Nid. 30b), and the forma- 
tion of man by the Creative Wisdom out of seven 
substances (see Charles, note to ch. xxvi. 5 and xxx. 
8, who refers to Philo and the Stoics for analogies) ; 
the ten classes of angels (ch. xx.); and, in ch. xxii., 
version A, ten heavens instead of seven, and an 
advanced chiliastic calendar system (ch. xv.-xvi., 
xxxil.; see MILLENNIUM). Its cabalistic character 
is shown by references to the writings of Adam, 
Seth, Cainan, Mahalalel, and Jared (ch. xxxiii. 10, 
and elsewhere). 

More instructive still for the study of the devel- 
opment of cabalistic lore is the Book of Jubilees 
written under King John Hyrcanus (see Charles, 
“The Book of Jubilees,” 1909, Introduction, pp. lviii. 
et seq.)— which also refers to the writings of Jared, 
Cainan, and Noah, and presents Abraham as the re- 
newer, and Levi asthe permanent guardian, of these 
ancient writings (ch. iv. 18, viii. 8, x. 18; compare 
Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 155, xii. 27, xxi. 10, xlv. 16) 

— because it offers, as early as a thou- 


A Contin- sand years prior to the supposed date 
uous Tra- of the “Sefer Yezirah,” a cosmogony 
dition. based upon the twenty-two letters of 


the Hebrew alphabet, and connected 
with Jewish chronology and Messianology, while at 
the same time insisting upon the heptad as the holy 
number rather than upon the decadic system adopted 
by the later haggadists and the “Sefer Yezirah " (ch. 
ii, 23: compare Midr. Tadshe vi. and Charles’s note, 
vi. 29 et seq. ; Epstein, in “Rev. Et. Juives," xxii. 
11; and regarding the number seven compare Ethio- 
pic Enoch, Ixxvii. 4 et seg. [see Charles's note]; Lev. 
R. xxix.; Philo, “De Opificios Mundi," 30-43, and 
Ab. v. 1-3; Hag. 12a). The Pythagorean idea of the 
creative powers of numbers and letters, upon which 
the *Sefer Yezirah" is founded, and which was 
known in tannaitic times—compare Rab's saying: 
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“Bezalel knew how to combine [Ary] the letters | “History of Gnosticism,” ii.), show many pitfalls (see 


by which heaven and earth were created’’ (Ber. 
doa), and the saying of R. Judah b. ‘Hai (Men. 29b), 
quoted, with similar savings of Hab, in Bacher, 
“Ae, Bab. Amor.” pp. 18, 19—is here proved to be 
an old cabalistic conception. In fact, the belief in 
the magie power of the letters of the Tetragram- 
maton and other names of the Deity (compare Enoch, 
lxi. 8 et seg. ; Prayer of Manasses; Kid. 71a; Eccl. 
R. iii. 11; Yer. Hag. ii. 77c) seems to have origi- 
nated in Chaldea (see Lenormant, * Chaldean Magic,” 
pp. 29, 489). Whatever, then, the theurgie Cabala 
was, Which, under the name of “ Sefer (or ** Hilkot ” 
Yezirah," induced Babylonian rabbis of the fourth 
century to "create a calf by magic” (Sanh, 65b, 
67b; Zunz, “G. V.” 2d ed., p. 174, by a false ration- 
alism ignores or fails to account for a simplethough 
strange fact!) an ancient tradition seems to have 
coupled the name of this theurgic “Sefer Yezirah ” 
with the name of Abraham as one accredited with 
the possession of esoteric wisdom and theurgic 
powers (see ABRAHAM, APOCALYPSE OF, and ABRA- 
HAM, TEsTAMENTOF; Beer, “ Das Leben Abrahams,” 
pp. 207 et seg.; and especially Testament of Abra- 
ham, Recension B, vi., xviii.; compare Kohler, in 
"Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 584, note). As stated by 
Jellinek (*Beitrüge zur Kabbalah," i. 3), the very 
fact that Abraham, and not a Talmudical hero like 
Akiba, is introduced in the “Sefer Yezirah,” at the 
close, as possessor of the Wisdom of the Alphabet, 
indicates an old tradition, if not the antiquity of the 
book itself. 

The “wonders of the Creative Wisdom" can also 
be traced from the “Sefer Yezirah,” back to Ben Sira, 
L.c.; Enoch, xlii. 1, xlviii. 1, Ixxxii. 2, xcii. 1; Sla- 


vonic Enoch, xxx. 8, xxxiii. 3 (see Charles’s note for: 


further parallels); IV Esdras xiv. 46; Sotah xv. 3; 
and the Merkabah-travels to Test. Abraham, x. ; Test. 
Job, xi. (see Kohler, in Kohut Memorial Volume, pp. 
282-288); aud the Baruch Apocalypse throughout, 
and even II Macc. vii. 22, 98, betray cabalistic tra- 
ditions and terminologies. 
But especially does Gnosticism testify to the an. 
tiquity of the Cabala. Of Chaldean origin, as sug- 
gested by Kessler (see * Mandans,” 
Gnosticism in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.”) and 
and definitively shown by Anz (“Die 
Cabala. Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnos- 
tizismus,” 1879), Gnosticism was Jew- 
ish in character long before it became Christian (sce 
Joël, “Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte,” ete., 1880, 
i. 208; Honig, “Die Ophiten," 1889; Friedländer, 
“Der Vorchristliche Jüdische Gnostizismus,” 1898: 
idem, “ Der Antichrist, ”1901). Gnosticism—that is, 
the cabalistic " Hokmah (wisdom), translated into 
"Madda'" (Aramaic, “Manda‘” = knowledge of 
things divine)—seems to have been the first attempt 
on the partof the Jewish sages to give the empirical 
mystic lore, with the help of Platonic and Pythag- 
orean or Stoic ideas, a speculative turn; hence the 
danger of heresy from which Akiba and Ben Zoma 
strove to extricate themselves, and of which the 
systems of Piurrro, an adept in Cabala (see * De Chern- 
bim," 14; “ De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini,” 15; “De Eo 
Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiatur,” 48; “Quis Rerum 
Divinarum Heres Sit,” 22), and of PAUL (sec Matter, 
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GxwosTICISM, Mixrw). It was the ancient Cabala 
which, while allegorizing the Song of Songs, spoke 
Of ADAM KADMON, or the God-man, of the “BRIDE 
of God,” and hence of “the mystery of the union of 
powers” in God (see Conybeare, “ Philo's Contem- 
plative Life,” p. 304), before Philo, Paul, the Chris- 
tian Gnostics, and the medieval Cabala did. Specu- 
lative Cabala of old (IV Esd. iii. 21; Wisdom ii. 24) 
spoke of “the germ of poison from the serpent trans- 
mitted from Adam to all generations" (bw Many 
vn3) before Paul and R. Johanan (‘Ab. Zarah 22b) 
referred to it. And while the Gnostic classification 
of souls into pneumatic, psychic, and hylie ones ean 
be traced back to Plato (see Joel, le. p. 182), Paul 
was not the first (or only ono) to adopt it in his sys- 
tem (see Hag. 14b; Cant. R. i. 8, quoted by Joël; 
compare Gen. R. xiv., where the five names for the 
soul are dwelt upon). 

The whole dualistic system of good and of evil 
powers, which goes back to Zoroastrianism and ulti- 
mately to old Chaldea, can be traced through Gnos- 
ticism; having influenced the cosmology of the an- 
cient Cabala before it reached the medieval one. So 
is the conception underlying the cabalistic tree, of 

the right side being the source of light 
Cabalistic and purity, and the left the source of 
Dualism. darkness and impurity (“sitra yemina 
we sitra ahara), found among the Gnos- 
tics (see Irenæus, * Adversus Heereses,” i. 5, 8 1; 11, 
$ 2; ii. 24, 8 6; Epiphanius, “Heres,” xxxii. 1, 2; 
" Clementine Homilies," vii. 8; compare Cant. R. i. 
9; Matt. xxv. 83; Plutarch, “De Isike,” 48; Anz, 
Lc. 111). The fact also that the “Kelippot” (the 
scalings of impurity), which are so prominent in the 
medieval Cabala, are found in the old Babylonian 
incantations (see Sayce, * Hibbert Lectures," 1887, p. 
472; Delitzsch, “ Assyrisches Wörterbuch,” s.o. nbp), 
is evidence in favor of the antiquity of most of the 
cabalistic material. i 

It stands to reason that the secrets of the theurgic 
Cabala are not lightly divulged; and yet the Testa- 
ment of Solomon recently brought to light the whole 
system of conjuration of angels and demons, by 
which the evil spirits were exorcised: even the 
magic sign or seal of King Solomon, known to the 
medieval Jew as the SHIELD or DAVID, has been 
resurrected (see Conybeare, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
Xi. 1-45; also Exorcism). 

To the same class belones the “Sefer Refu’ot” 
(The Book of Healing), containing the prescriptions 
against all the diseases inflicted by demons, which 
Noah wrote according to the instructions given by 
the angel Raphael and handed over to his son Shem 
(Book of Jubilees, x. 1-14; Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 
155-160; Introduction, p. xxx.) It was identified 
with the “Sefer Refu’ot” in possession of King Solo- 
mon and hidden afterward by King Hezekiah (see 
Pes. iv. 9, 56a; “B. H.” Lc. p. 160; Josephus, “ Ant. ” 
viii. 2, § 5; compare idem, * B. J.” ii. 8, § 6, and the 
extensive literature in Schürer, * Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel," 3d ed., iii. 2, 99 et seg.), whereas the secret 
of the black art, or of healing by demonic powers, 
was transmitted to heathen tribes, to *the sons of 
Keturah” (Sanh. 91a) or the AxomnrrEs (compare 
Enoch, x, 7). 
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So striking is the resemblance between the SHUR - 


Koman and the anthropomorphic description of the 
Deity by the Gnosties (see Irenæus, /.c. i. 14, § 8) and 
the letters of the alphabet laid across the body in At- 
bash (WINN), or ALPHA AND OMEGA order, forming 
the limbs of the Macrocosmos, that the one casts light 
upon the other, as Gaster (in “ Monatsschrift," 1893, 
p. 221) has shown. But so have *the garments of 
light," * the maleand the female nature, " * the double 
face," the eye, hair, arm, head, and crown of “the 
King of Glory," taken from the Bong of Solomon, 
I Chron. xxix. 11; Ps. Ix viii. 18, and other familiar 
texts, even * the endless " (En-Suf = 'Anépavroc), their 
parallels in ancient Gnostic writings (see Schmidt, 
“ Gnostische Schriften in Koptischer Sprache,” 1892, 
pp. 278, 293, 910, and elsewhere). On the other 
hand, both the mystic Cross (“Staurus” = X = the 
letter tav of old; see JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, i. 612b; 
Irenæus, l.c. i. 9, § 3; Justin, “ Apology,” i. 40; and 
Joël, l.e. p. 147) and the enigmatic primal “ Kav la- 
kav," or *Kavkav," taken from Isa. xxviii. 10, re- 
ceive strange light from the ancient cabalistic cos- 
mogony, which, based upon Job xxxviii. 4 et seg., 
spoke of “the measuring-line ”—Kav, the 3m 4p 
(Isa. xxxiv. 11; compare A777 nap. Gen. R. i. after 
Ezek. xl 8)—drawn “crosswise” — ay) ‘nw (sce 
Midr. ha-Gadol, ed. Schechter, 11; compare }%)3 
n by nvyps, Hag. xii. 1, and Joël, /.c.), and conse- 
quently applied also the term pb \p (Kav le-kav), 
taken from Isa. xxviii. 10, to the prime motive 
power of creation (see Irenæus, l.c. i. 24, S$ 5, 6; 
Schmidt, 7.c. p. 915; compare Matter, " Gnosticism,” 
ii. 58; Joël, Lc. p. 141). 
divine power that measured matter while setting it 
in motion; whereas the idea of God setting to the 
created world its boundary was found expressed in 
the name “wy (“the Almighty"), who says to the 
world 3 “(This sufficeth ”). 

With the scanty materials at the disposal of the 
student of Gnosticism, it seems premature and 
hazardous at present to assert with certainty the 
close relationship existing between itand the ancient 
Cabala, as Matter, in his “ History of Gnosticism,” 
1828 (German translation, 1833 and 1844), and 
Gfroerer, in his voluminous and painstaking work, 
“Gesch. des Urchristenthums,’’ 1828, i. and ii., have 
done. Nevertheless it may be stated without hesi- 
tation that the investigations of Grütz (^ Gnosticism 
und Judenthum,” 1846), of Joël (^ Iteligionsphilo- 
sophie des Sohar,” 1849), and of other writers on the 
subject must be resumed on à new basis. It is also 
certain that the similarities, pointed out by Siegfried 
(* Philo von Alexandria," pp. 289-299), between the 
doctrines of Philo and those of the Zohar and the 
Cabala in general, are due to intrinsic relation rather 
than to mere copying. 

Asa rule, all that is empiric rather than specula- 
tive, and that strikes one as grossly anthropomorphic 
and mythological in the Cabala or Haggadah, such 
as the descriptions of the Deity as contained in the 
“Sifra de Zeni'uta " and *Iddra Zutta ” of the Zohar, 
and similar passages in “Sefer Azilut " and * Raziel,” 
belongs to a prerationalistic period, when no Simon 
ben Yohai lived to curse the teacher who repre- 
sented the sons of God as having sexual organs and 
committing fornication (see Gen. R. xxvi; com- 
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This was to express the 
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pare Vita Ade et Eva, iii. 4, with Enoch, vii. 1 et 
seg.; also compare Test. Patr., Reuben, 5; Book of 
Jubilees, v. 1, and particularly xv. 27). Such mat- 
ter may with a high degree of probability be claimed 
as ancient lore or Cabala (= “old tradition ”). 

And as to speculative Cabala, it was nof Persia 
with her tenth-century Sufism, but Alexandria of 
the first century or earlier, with her strange com- 
mingling of Egyptian, Chaldean, Judean, and Greek 
culture, that furnished the soil and the seeds for that 
mystic philosophy which knew how to blend the 
wisdom and the folly of the ages and to lend to 
every superstitious belief or practise a profound 
meaning. There sprang up that magic literature 
which showed the name of the Jewish God (NIIN) 
and of the Patriarchs placed alongside of pagan 
deities and demons, and the Hermes books ("5D 
DYvon, as copyists wrote for Down “HhD—not 
« Homeros ”—see Kohler, “Jew. Quart. Rev." v. 415, 
note), which, claiming an equal rank with the Biblical 
writings, enticed also Jewish thinkers. But above 
all it was Neoplatonism which produced that state 
of enthusiasm and entrancement that made people 
“fly in the air” by “the wagon of the soul” (72551) 
and achieve all kinds of miracles by way of hallu- 
cinations and visions. It gave rise to those Gnostic 
songs (*3Y "br; Hag. 15b; Grütz, Lc. p. 16) which 
flooded also Syria and Palestine (see Gruppe, “ Die 
Griechischen Culte und Mysterien,” i. 1886, pp. 329, 
443, 494, 497, 659; Von Harless, * Das Buch von 
den Ægyptischen Mysterien,” 1858, pp. 18-20, 53- 
66, 75, and Dieterich, “ Abraxas,” 1891).. The whole 
principle of emanation, with its idea of evil inherent in 
matter as the dross (mip*Sp) is found there (see Von 
Harless, /.c. p. 20), and the entire theurgic Cabala 
(wy nop) is in all its detail developed there; 
even the spirit-rapping and table-turning done in 
the seventeenth century by German cabalists by 
means of “shemot” (magic incantations ; for the 
literature see Von Harless, Lc. pp. 180-132) have 
there their prototypes (Von Harless, /.c. p. 107). 

K. 


——History and System: This remarkable pro- 
duct of Jewish intellectual activity can not be 
satisfactorily estimated as a whole unless the religio- 
ethical side of the Cabala is more strongly empha- 
sized than has been the case heretofore. It constantly 
falls back upon Scripture for its origin and au- 
thenticity, and for its speculative-pantheistic and 
anthropomorphic-prophetic tendencies. While mys- 
ticism in general is the expression of the intensest 
religious feeling, where reason lies dormant, Jew- 
ish mysticism is essentially an attempt to harmonize 
universal reason with the Scriptures; and the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Biblical writings by the 
Alexandrians as well as by the Palestinians (see 
ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION) may justly be re- 
garded as its starting-point. These interpreta- 
tions had their origin in the conviction that the 
truths of Greck philosophy were already contained 
in Scripture, although it was given only to the 
select few to lift the veil and to discern them be- 
neath the letter of the Bible. 

In Talmudic times the terms “ Ma'aseh Bereshit ” 


| (History of Creation) and ^ Ma‘aseh Merkabah ” 
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(History of the Divine Throne = Chariot; Hag. ii. 1; 
Tosef., 20.) clearly indicate the Midrashic nature of 
these speculations; they are really 


Mystic based upon Gen. i. and Ezek. i. 4-28; 
Doctrines while the names “Sitre Torah” (Hag. 


in 18a) and “Raze Torah” (Ab. vi. 1) 
Talmudic indicate their character as secret lore, 
Times. In contrast to the explicit statement 
of Scripture that God created not only 
the world, but also the matter out of which it was 
made, the opinion is expressed in very early times 
that God created the world from matter He found 
ready at hand—an opinion probably due to the in- 
fluence of the Platonic-Stoic cosmogony (compare 
Philo, * De Opiticiis Mundi," ii., who states this as 
a doctrine of Moses; see Siegfried, “Philo von Alex- 
andria,” p. 280). Eminent Palestinian teachers hold 
the doctrine of the preexistence of matter (Gen. R. 
i. 5, iv. 6), in spite of the protest of Gamaliel IT. (2d. 
i. 9). 

A Palestinian Midrash of the fourth century (see 
Epstein, in “Rev. Etudes Juives,” xxix. 77) asserts 
that three of the elements—namely, water, air, and 
fire—existed before the creation of the world: that 

water then produced the darkness, fire 

The Six produced light, and air produced wis- 

Elements. dom (my = “air” = “wisdom ") and 

the whole world thereupon was made 
by the combination of these six elements (Ex. R. xv, 
22). The gradual condensation of a primal substance 
into visible matter, a fundamental doctrine of the 
Cabala, is already to be found in Yer. Hag. ii. 777a, 
where itis said that the first water which existed 
was condensed into snow; and out of this the 
earth was made. This is the ancient Semitic con- 
ception of the “primal ocean," known to the Baby- 
lonians as “Apsu” (compare Jastrow, ^ Religion 
of Babylonia"), and called by the Gnostics Biba 
= 72 (Anz, “Die Frage nach dem Ursprung des 
Gnostizismus," p, 98). Rab’s enumeration of the 
ten objects created on the first day—namely, heaven, 
earth, tohu, bohu, light, darkness, wind, water, day, 
and night (Hag. 12a) [the Book of Jubilees (ii. 9) has 
seven.—R.|—shows the conception of “primal sub- 
stances” held by the rabbis of the third century. It 
was anattempt to Judaize the un-Jewish conception 
of primal substances by representing them also as 
having been created. Compare the teaching: “God 
created worlds after worlds, and destroyed them, 
until He finally made one of which He could say, 
"This one pleases Me, but the others did not please 
Me’” (Gen. R. ix. 2). See also “ Agadat Shir ha-Shi- 
rim," ed. Schechter, p. 6, line 58. 

So, also, was the doctrine of the origin of light 
made a matter of mystical speculation, as instanced 
by a haggadist of the third century, who commu- 
nicated to his friend *in a whisper? the doctrine 
that "God wrapped Himself in a garment of. light, 
with which He illuminates the earth from one end 
to the other” (Gen. R. iii. 4: see ABRAHAM, APOCA- 
LYPSE OF; compare Ex. R. xv. 29: “After He had 
clothed Himself in light, He created the world ”), 
Closely related to this view is the statement made 
by R. Meir, “that the infinite God limited or con- 
tracted Himself [yy] in order to reveal Himself ” 
(Gen. R. iv. 4; Ex. R. xxxiv. 1). This is the germ of 
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the Cabala doctrine of the “ Zimzum," in idea as well 
as in terminology. 
In dwelling upon the nature of God and the uni- 
verse, the mystics of the Talmudic period asserted, 
in contrast to Biblical transcendental- 
God in the ism, that “God is the dwelling-place 
Theosophy of the universe; but the universe is 
ofthe not the dwelling-place of God” (Gen. 
Talmud. R. lxviii. 9; Midr. Teh. xc. ; Ex. XXiv. 
11, LXX.) Possibly the designation 
Dp (“place ") for God, so frequently found in Tal- 
mudic-Midrashic literature, is due to this concep- 
tion, just as Philo, in commenting on Gen. xxviii. 
11 (compare Gen. R. £c.) says, “God is called ‘ha 
makom ’ [place] because He encloses the universe, 
but is Himsclf not enclosed by anything” (“De 
Somniis," i. 11) Spinoza may have had this pas- 
sage in mind when he said that the ancient Jews 
did not separate God from the world. This con- 
ception of God is not only pantheistic, but also 
highly mystical, since it postulates the union of 
man with God (compare Crescas, “Or Adonai,” 
i); and both these ideas were further developed 
in the later Cabala. Even in very early times 
Palestinian as well as Alexandrian theology rec- 
ognized the two attributes of God, “middat ha- 
din,” the attribute of justice, and * middat ha-raha- 
mim,” the attribute of mercy (Sifre, Deut. 27 : Philo, 
“ De Opificiis Mundi,” 60); and so is the contrast be- 
tween justice and mercy a fundamental doctrine of 
the Cabala. Even thehypostasization of these attri- 
butes is ancient, as may be seen in the remark of a 
tanna of the beginning of the second century C.E. 
(Hag. 14a). Other hy postasizations are represented 
by the ten agencies through which God created the 
world ; namely, wisdom, insight, cognition, strength, 
power, inexorableness, justice, right, love, and 
mercy (Hag. 12a; Ab. R. N. xxxvii. counts only 
seven, while Ab. R. N., version B, ed. Schechter, 
xliii., counts ten, not entirely identical with those 
of the Talmud). While the Sefirot are based on 
these ten creative potentialities, it is especially the 
personification of wisdom (mam) which, in Philo, 
represents the totality of these primal ideas; and 
the Targ. Yer. i., agreeing with him, translates the 
first verse of the Bible as follows: “By wisdom God 
created the heaven and the earth.” So, also, the 
figure of METATRON passed into the Cabala from the 
Talmud, where it played the róle of the demiurgos 
(see DEMIURGE), being expressly mentioned as God 
(Sanh. 88b; compare ANTINOMIANISM, note 1). 
Mention may also be made of the seven pre- 
existing things enumerated in an old Baraita; 
namely, the Torah (=“Hokmah”), repentance (= 
mercy), paradise and hell (= justice), the throne of 
God, the (heavenly) Temple, and the name of the 
Messiah (Pes. 54a), Although the origin of this 
doctrine must be sought probably in certain mytho- 
logical ideas, the Platonic doctrine of preexistence 
has modified the older, simpler conception, and the 
preexistence of the seven must therefore be under- 
stood as an “ideal” preexistence (see Ginzberg, “ Die 
Haggada bei den Kirchenvütern," ete., pp. 2-10), 
a conception that was later more fully developed in 
the Cabala. 
The attempts of the mysties to bridge the gulf 
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between God and the world are especially evident 
in the doctrine of the preexistence of the soul [com- 
pare Slavonic Enoch, xxiii. 5, and Charles's note.— 
x.] and of its close relation to God before it enters the 
human body—a doctrine taught by the Hellenistic 
sages (Wisdom viii. 19) as well as by the Palestinian 
rabbis (Hag. 12b; ‘Ab. Zarah 5a, eto.). 

Closely connected herewith is the doctrine that the 
pious are enabled to ascend toward God even in this 
| life, if they know how to free them- 

The selves from the trammels that bind 
Pious. the soul to the body (see ASCENSION). 
Thus were the first mystics enabled 
to disclose the mysteries of the world beyond. Ac- 
cording to Anz, l.c., and Bousset, “Die Himmelreise 
der Seele," in “Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, ” 
iv. 186 et seg., the central doctrine of Gnosticism—a 
movement closely connected with Jewish mysticism 
—was nothing else than the attempt to liberate the 
soul and unite it with God. "This conception ex- 
plains the great prominence of angels and spirits in 
both the earlier and the later Jewish mysticism. 
Through the employ ment of mysteries, incantations, 
names of angels, etc., the mystic assures for himself 
the passage to God, and learns the holy words and 
formulas with which he overpowers the evil spirits 
that try to thwart and destroy him. Gaining there- 
by the mastery over them, he naturally wishes to 
exercise it even while still on earth, and tries to 
make the spirits serviceable to him. So, too, were 
the Essenesamiliar with the idea of the journey to 
heaven (see Bousset, l.e. p. 148, explaining Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xviii. 1, $ 5); and they were also mas- 
ters of angelology. The practise of magic and in- 
cantation, the angelology and demonology, were 
borrowed from Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt; but 
these foreign elements were J udaized in the proc- 
ess, and took the form of the mystical adoration 
of the name of God and of speculations regarding 
the mysterious power of the Hebrew alphabet (see 
Ber. 55a; compare Pesik. R. 21 [ed. Friedmann, 
p. 109a], ^the name of God creates and destroys 
worlds"), to become, finally, foundations of the phi- 
losophy of the *Sefer Yezirah." 

Another pagan conception which, in refined form, 

passed into tbe Cabala through the Talmud, was 
the so-called 3yn "D (“the mystery 
The of sex”). [Compare Eph. v. 9398, 
Syzygies. and BRIDE, and Joël, 4c, pp. 198 et 
seg.—k.] Possibly this old conception 
underlies the Talmudical passages referring to the 
mystery of marriage, such as ^ the Shekinah dwells 
between man and woman" (Sotah 17a) An old 
Semitic view (see Ba'Ar) regards the upper waters 
(compare Slavonic Book of Enoch, iii.; Test. Patr., 
Levi, 2; ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF) as masculine, 
and the lower waters as feminine, their union Íruc- 
tifying the earth (Gen. R. xiii.; Wertheimer, “ Batte 
Midrashot,” i. 6. Compare the passage, “ Everything 
that exists has a mate [3 13]: Israel is the mate of 
the Sabbath; while the other days pair among them- 
selves,” Gen. R. xi. S). Thus the Gnostic theory 
of syzygies (pairs) was adopted by the Talmud, and 
later was developed into a system by the Cabala. 
The doctrine of emanation, also, common to both 


Gnosticism and the Cabala, is represented by a tanna 
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of the middle of the second century c.E. (Gen. R. 
iv. 4; R. Meir, “Parable of the Spring”). The idea 
that “ the pious actions of the just increase the heav- 
enly power? (Pesik., ed. Buber, xxvi. 166b); that 
“the impious rely on their gods,” but that “the just 
are the support of God” (Gen. R. Ixix. 8), gave rise 
to the later cabalistic doctrine of man's influence on 
the course of nature, inasmuch as the good and the 
evil actions of man reenforce respectively the good 
or the evil powers of life. 

The heterogeneous elements of this Talmudic 
mysticism are as yet unfused; the Piatonic-Alexan- 
drian, Oriental-theosophic, and J udieo-allegorical 
ingredients being still easily recognizable and not 
yet claborated into the system of the Cabala. Jew- 
ish monotheism was still transcendentalism. But as 
mysticism attempted to solve the problems of cre- 
ation and world-government by introducing sun- 
dry intermediary personages, creative potentialities 
such as Metatron, Shekinah, and so on, the more 
necessary it became to exalt God in order to prevent 
His reduction to a mere shadow; this exaltation 
being rendered possible by the introduction of the 
pantheistic doctrine of emanation, which taught 
that in reality nothing existed outside of God. Yet, 
if God is “the place of the world” and everything 
exists in Him, it must be the chief task of life to 
feel in union with God—a condition which the 
Merkabah-travelers, or, as the Talmud calls them, 
“the frequenters of paradise,” strove to attain. 
Here is the point where speculation gives place to 
imagination. The visions which these mystics be- 
held in their ecstasies were considered as real, giving 
rise within the pale of Judaism to an anthropomor- 
phic mysticism, which took its place beside that of 
the pantheists. Although Talmudic-Midrashic lit- 
erature has left few traces of this movement (com- 
pare, e.g., Ber. a, Sanh. 95b), the Rabbis opposing 
such extravagances, yet the writings of the church 
fathers bear evidence of many Judaizing Gnostics 
who were disciples of anthropomorphism (Origen, 
“De Principiis," i.; compare CLEMENTINA, ELCE- 
SAITES, MINIM). 

The mystical literature of the geonic period forms 
the Hnk between the mystic speculations of the Tal- 

mud and the system of the Cabala; 

Different originating in the one and reaching 
Groups of completion in the other. It is ex- 

Mystic tremely difficult to summarize the 
Literature. contents and object of this literature, 

which has been handed down in more 
or less fragmentary form. It may perhaps be most 
conveniently divided into three groups: (1) theo- 
sophic; (2) cosmogenetic; (8) theurgic. In regard to 
its literary form, the Midrashic-haggadic style may 
be distinguished from the liturgic-poetic style, both 
occurring contemporaneously. The theosophical 
speculations deal chiefly with the person of META- 
TRON-Enoch, the son of Jared turned into a fiery 
angel a minor YHWH—a conception with which, 
as mentioned before, many mystics of the Talmudic 
age were occupied. Probably a large number of 
these Enoch books, claiming to contain the visions 
of Enoch, existed, of which, however, only fragments 
remain (see ^ Monatsschrift," vii. 68 et seg., and 
Exocu, Book OF). 
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Curiousiy enough, the anthropomorphic descrip- 
tion of God (see Sut‘ur Koma) was brought into 
connection with Metatron-Enoch in the egeonic mys- 

ticism. This vexatious piece of Jew- 
‘‘Metatron- ish theosophy, which afforded to 
Enoch." Christians as well as to Karaites (com- 
pare AGOBARD; SOLOMON B. YERU- 
HAM) à welcome opportunity for an attack upon 
rabbinical Judaism, existed as a separate work at the 
time of the Geonim. Judging from the fragments 
of “Shitur Komah” (in Jellinek, * B. H.” iii. 91; ii. 
41; in Wertheimer, "IIekalot." ch. xi.), it repre- 
sented God as a being of gigantic dimensions, with 
limbs, arms, hands, feet, ete. The “Shitur Komah ” 
must have been held in high regard by the Jews, 
since Saadia tried to explain it allegorically—though 
he doubted that the tanna Ishmael could have been 
the author of the work (as quoted by Judah b. 
Barzilai in his commentary on “Sefer Yezirah,” pp. 
20-21)—and Hai Gaon, in spite of his emphatic 
repudiation of all anthropomorphism, defended it 
(“Teshubot ha-Geonim," Lick, p. 19a) The book 
probably originated at a time when the anthropo- 
morphic conception of God was current—that is, in 
the age of Gnosticism, receiving its literary form 
only in the time of the Geonim. The Clementine 
Writings, also, expressly teach that God is a body, 
with members of gigantic proportions; and so did 
Marcion. ADAM KADMON, the “ primal man” of 
the Elcesaites, was also, according to the conception 
of these Jewish Gnostics, of huge dimensions; viz., 
ninety-six miles in height and ninety-four miles in 
breadth; being originally androgynous, and then 
cleft in two, the masculine part becoming the Mes- 
siah, and the feminine part the Holy Ghost (Epi- 
phanius, “ Heres,” xxx. 4, 10, 17; liii. 1). According 
to Marcion, God Himself is beyond bodily measure- 
ments and limitations, and as a spirit 
f/Shi*ur can not even be conceived: but in 
Komah." order to hold intercourse with man, 
He created a being with form and 
dimensions, who ranks above the highest angels, 
It was, presumably, this being whose shape and 
stature were represented in the “Shitur Komah," 
which even the strict followers of Rabbinism might 
accept, as may be learned from the “Kerub ha- 
Meyuhad ” in the German Cabala, which will be dis- 
cussed later in this article. 

The descriptions of the heavenly halls (* Hekalot a) 
in treatises held in high esteem at the time of the 
Geonim, and which have come down in rather in- 
complete and obscure fragments, originated, ac- 
cording to Hai Gaon, with those mystagogues of the 
Merkabah (4355p "1119, “who brought themselves 
Into a state of entranced vision by fasting, asceti- 
cism, and prayer, and who imagined that they saw 
the seven halls and all that is therein with their 
own eves, while passing from one hall into another 
(compare ASCENSION, and for a similar description 
of the Montanist ecstasy, Tertullian, “De Exhorta- 
tione Castitatis,” X.) Although these Hekalot yj- 
sions were to some extent productive of a kind of 
religious ecstasy, and were certainly of great service 
in the development of the liturgical poetry as shown 
in the Kedushah piyyutim, they contributed little to 


the development of speculative mysticism. "This 


element became effective only in combination with 
the figure of Metatron or Metatron-Enoch, the 
leader of the Merkabah-travelers on their celestial 

journeys, who were initiated by him 


The into the secrets of heaven, of the stars, 
Heavenly of the winds, of the water, and of the 
Halls. earth, [see METATRON, and: compare 


Mithras as driver of the Heavenly 
Chariot in “Dio Chrysostomus," ii. 60, ed. Dindorf; 
Windischmann, “ Zoroastrische Studien,” 1863, pp. 
309-312; and Kohler, “Test. of Job,” p. 292.—x.]. 
Hence, many cosmological doctrines originally con- 
tained in the books of Enoch were appropriated, and 
the transition from theosophy to pure cosmology 
was made possible. Thus, in the Midr. Konen (Jel- 
linek, * D. H.” ii. 28, 27), which is closely related 
to the “Seder Rabba di-Bereshit” (in Wertheimer, 
“ Botte Midrashot,” i. 18), the Torah, identical with 
the “Wisdom” of the Alexandrians, is represented 
as primeval and as the creative principle of the 
world, which produced the three primal elements, 
water, fire, and light, and these, in their turn, when 
commingled, produced the universe. 

In the description of the “six daysof creation,” in 
the Midrash in question, the important statement is 
made that the water disobeyed God's command— 
an old mythological doctrine of God's contest with 

matter (here represented by water), 
Cosmolog- which in the later Cabala serves to ac- 
ical count for the presence of evil in the 

Theories. world. In “Seder Rabba di-Bereshit,” 

however, the contest is between the 
masculine and feminine waters which strove to unite 
themselves, but which God separated in order to 
prevent the destruction of the world by water; 
placing the masculine waters in the heavens, and 
the feminine waters on the earth (Ze. p. 6). Inde- 
pendently of the creation, the * Daraita de-Middot 
ha-*Olam ” and the * Ma'aseh Bereshit” describe the 
regions of the world with paradise in the cast and 
the nether world in the west. Al these descriptions. 
—some of them found as early as the second pre- 
Christian century, in the Test. of Abraham and in 
Enoch; and, later on, in the Christian apocalyptic 
literature—are obviously remnants of ancient Es- 
sene cosmology. 

The mysticism of this time had a practical as well 
as a theoretical side. Any one knowing the names 
and functions of the angels could control all nature 
and all its powers (compare, for example, Lam. R. 
ii 8; and HaNANEEL in Rabbinical Literature). 
Probably entrusted formerly only to oral tradition, 

the ancient names were written down 

Theurgic by the mystics of the geonie period; 
Cabala. and so Hai Gaon (in Eliezer Ashke- 
nazi’s collection, “Ta‘am Zekenim,” 

p. 56b) mentions a large number of such works as ex- 
isting in his time: the “Sefer ha-Yashar.” * Harba 
de-Mosheh,” “Raza Rabbah,” “Sod Torah,” * Heka- 
lot Rabbati," *IIekalot Zutrati.” Of all these 
works, aside from the ITERALOT, only the * ITarba 
de-Mosheh” has recently been published by Gaster 
(“The Sword of Moses," in “Jour. Royal Asiatic 
Soc." 1896; also printed separately) This book 
consists almost entirely of mystical names by means 
of which man may guard himself against sickness, 
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enemies, and other ills, and may subjugate nature. 
These and other works later on formed the basis of 
the theurgie Cabala. The amplifications upon para- 
dise and hell, with their divisions, occupy a totally 
independent and somewhat peculiar position in the 
eeonie mysticism. They are ascribed for the greater 
part to the amora Joshua b. Levi; but, in addition 
to this hero of the Haggadah, Moses himself is al- 
leged to have been the author of the work * Ma'ayan 
Hokmah" (compare Sotah ix. 15, which gives an 
account of heaven and the angels). 

Aside from the * Sefer Yezirah," which occupies a 
position of its own, the following is nearly acomplete 
list of the mystic literature of the time of the Geonim, 
ag far as itis preserved and known to-day: (1) * Alfa 
Beta de Rabbi Akiba," in two versions (Jellinek, 
“B. H.” iii); (2) “Gan ‘Eden,” in different versions 
(Jellinek, l.e. ii., iii., v.); (8) “ [Mascket] Gehinnom P 
(Jellinek, l.e. i.); (4) * Harba de-Moshch,” ed. Gaster, 
1896, reprinted from “Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc," 
1896; (b) “Hibbut ha-Keber” (Jellinek, d.¢. i.); (6) 
“Hekalot,” in several recensions (Jellinek, l.e. ii., 
iii.; Wertheimer, “J erusalem,” 1889, the text vary- 
ing considerably from that of Jellinek: the Book 
of Enoch is likewise a version of “Hekalot”); (1) 
*Haggadot Shema' Yisrael" (Jellinek, l.e. v.; also 
belonging probably to the time of the Geonim); (9) 

“ [Midrash] Konen” (printed several 

Mystical times; also in J ellinek, Ze. i); (9) 

Literature “Ma‘aseh Merkabah ” (in Wertheimer, 
in Geonic “Botte Midrashot,” ii.; a very ancient 
Times. “Hekalot” version); (10) * Ma'aseh de 
Rabbi Joshua b. Levi,” in different 
recensions (compare APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, 
Nro-Heprarc, No. 5); (11) “Ma‘ayan Hokmah 7 
(Jellinek, Ze. i); (12) “Seder Rabba di-Bereshit, " 
in Wertheimer, i); (18) “Shimmusha Rabba 
we-Shimmusha Zutta ? (Jellinek, /.e. vi.). 

Mystical fragments have been preserved in Pirke 
R. EL, Num. R., and Midr. Tadshe; also in the 
“Book of Raziel,” which, though composed by à 
German cabalist of the thirteenth century, contains 
important elements of the geonie mysticism. 

Eleazar of Worms’ statement that a Babylonian 
scholar, AARON B. SAMUEL by name, brought the 
mystic doctrine from Babylonia to Italy about the 
middle of the ninth century, has been found to be 
actually true. Indeed, the doctrines of the “ Kerub 
ha-Meyuhad,” of the mysterious power of the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and of the great importance 
of the angels, are all found inthe eeonic mystic lore. 
Even those elements that seem later developments 

may have been transmitted orally, or 


Origin may have formed parts of the lost 
of the works of the old mystics. If, now, 


Speculative the German Cabala of the thirteenth 
Cabala. century is to be regarded as merely a 
continuation of geonic mysticism, it 

follows that the speculative Cabala arising simul- 
taneously in France and Spain must have had a 
similar genesis. It is the SEFER YEZIWAHN which 
thus forms the link between the Cabala and the 
geonic mystics. The date as well as the origin 
of this singular book are still moot points, many 
scholars even assigning it to the Talmudic period. 
It is certain, however, that at the beginning of 


| 


the ninth century the work enjoyed so great a 
reputation that no less a man than Saadia wrote a 
commentary on it. The question of the relation be- 
tween God and the world is discussed in this book, the 
oldest philosophical work in the Hebrew language. 

The basic doctrines of the “Sefer Yezirah " are as 
follows: The fundamentals of all existence are the 

ten Sefirot. "These are the ten princi- 
The ples that mediate between God and 
«c Sefer the universe. They include the three 
Yezirah.” primal emanations proceeding from 
the Spirit of God: (1) mn Citerally, 
“air” or “spirit,” probably to be rendered * spiritual 
air”), which produced (2) * primal water," which, 
in turn, was condensed into (3) “fire.” Six others 
are the three dimensions in both directions (left and 
right); these nine, together with the Spirit of God, 
form the ten Sefirot. They are eternal, since in 
them is revealed the dominion of God. "The first 
three preexisted ideally as the prototypes of creation 
proper, which became possible when infinite space, 
represented by the six other Sefirot, was produced. 
The Spirit of God, however, is not only the begin- 
ing but is also the end of the universe; for the Sefirot 
are closely connected with one another, “and their 
end is in their origin, as the flame is in the coal.” 

While the three primal elements constitute the 
substance of things, the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet constitute the form. The letters 
hover, as it were, on the boundary-line between the 
spiritual and the physical world; for the real ex- 
istence of things is cognizable only by means of 
language, 7.e., the human capacity for conceiving 
thought. As the letters resolve the contrast be- 
tween the substance and the form of things, they 
represent the solvent activity of God; foreverything 
that is exists by méans of contrasts, which find their 
solution in God, as, for instance, among the three 
primal elements, the contrasts of fire and water are 
resolved into m (“air ” or “spirit ”). 

The importance of this book for the later Cabala, 
overestimated formerly, has been underestimated in 
modern times. The emanations here are not the 
same as those posited by the cabalists; for no grad- 
uated scale of distance from the primal emanations 
is assumed, nor are the Sefirot here identical with 
those enumerated in the later Cabala. But the agree- 
ment in essential points between the later Cabala 
and the “Sefer Yezirah” must not be overlooked. 
Both posit mediate beings in place of immediate 
creation out of nothing; and these mediate beings 
were not created, like those posited in the various 
cosmogonies, but are emanations. The three primal 
elements in the “Sefer Yezirah,” which at first ex- 
isted only ideally and then became manifest in form, 
are essentially identical with the worlds of AZILUT 
and Berran of the later Cabala. In connection 
with the “Sefer Yezirah " the mystical speculations 

of certain Jewish sects must be men- 
Mysticism tioned, which, toward the year 800, 
of Jewish began tospread doctrines that for cen- 

Heretics. turies had been known only to a few 

initiated ones. Thus the Maghariyites 
taught that God, who is too exalted to have any attri- 
butes ascribed to Him in Scripture, created an an gel to 
be the real ruler of the world [compare the pown ww 
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and Metatron in the Talmud.—x.]; and to this 
angel everything must be referred that Scripture 
recounts of God (Kirkisani, extracts from his man- 
uscript quoted by Harkavy in Rabbinowicz’s He- 
brew translation of Griitz’s “Gesch. der Juden,” iii. 
496; separately under the title “Le-Korot ha-Kittot 
be- Yisrael”). This Jewish form of the Gnostic Demi- 
urge, Which was also known to the Samaritans 
(Baneth, * Marquah, on the twenty. two Letters of the 
Alphabet,” pp. 52-54), was accepted with slight mod- 
ifications by the Karaites (Judah Hadassi, * Eshkol 
ha-Kofer,? 25c, 26b) as well as by the German caba- 
lists, as will be shown further on, Benjamin Na- 
hawendi seems to have known of other emanations in 
addition to this Demiurge (see Harkavy, Ze. v. 16). 
These, of course, werenot new theories ori ginating at 
this time, but an awakening of Jewish Gnosticism, 
that had been suppressed for centuries by the increas- 
ing preponderance of Rabbinism, and nowreappeared 
not by chance, at a time when Sadduceeism, the old 
enemy of Rabbinism, also reappeared, under the name 
of Karaism. But while the latter, as appealin g to the 
masses, was energetically and even bitterly attacked 
by the representatives of Rabbinism, they made al- 
lowance for a revival of Gnosticism, For, although 
the cabalistic treatises ascribed to certain geonim 
were probably fabricated in later times, it is certain 
that numbers of the geonim, even many who were 
closely connected with the academies, were ardent 
disciples of mystic lore. The father of the German 
Cabala was, as is now known, a Babylonian (sce 
AARON B. SAMUEL ITA-NASI), who emigrated to Italy 
in the first half of the ninth century, whence the 
Kalonymides later carried their teachings to Ger- 
many, where in the thirteenth century an esoteric 
doctrine, essentially identical with that which pre- 
vailed in Babylon about 800, is accordingly found. 
While the branch of the Cabala transplanted 
to Italy remained untouched by foreign influences, 
the reaction of Greco-Arabic philosoph yon Jewish 
mysticism became apparent in the Arabic-speaking 
countries. The following doctrines of 
Influence Arab philosophy especially influenced 
of Greco- and modified Jewish mysticism, on ac- 
Arabic Phi- count of the close relationship between 
losophy. thetwo. The “Faithful Brothers of 
Basra,” as well as the Neoplatonic Ar- 
istotelians of the ninth century, have left their marks 
on the Cabala. The brotherhood taught, similarly to 
early Gnosticism, that God, the highest Being, ex- 
alted above all differences and contrasts, also sur- 
passed every thing corporeal and spiritual ; hence, the 
world could only be explained by means of emana- 
tions, The graduated scale of emanations was as 
follows: (1) the creating spirit (vovc); (2) the direct- 
ing spirit, or the world-soul; (3) primal matter; (4) 
active nature, a power proceeding from the world- 
soul; (5) the abstract body, also called secondary 
matter; (6) the world of the spheres; (7) the ele- 
ments of the sublunary world; and (8) the world of 
minerals, plants, and animals composed of these ele- 
ments. These eight form, together with God, the 
absolute One, who is in and with everything, the 
scale of the nine primal substances, corresponding 
to the nine primary numbers and the nine spheres. 
These nine numbers of the “ Faithful Brothers ” (com- 
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pare De Boer, "Gesch. der Philosophie im Islam," 
p. 84; Dieterici, “ Die Sogenannte Theologie des Aris. 
toteles," p. 88; zdem, * Weltseele," p. 15) have been 
changed by a Jewish philosopher of the middle of 
the eleventh century into ten, by counting the four 
elements not as a unit, but as two (“Torat ha- 
Nefesh,” ed. Isaac Broydé, pp. 70, 75; compare, 
also, Guttmann, in * Monatsschrift," xlii. 450). 

Solomon ibn Gabirol’s doctrines influenced the 
development of the Cabala more than 
any other philosophical system; and 
his views on the will of God and 
on the intermediate beings between 
God and the creation were especially 
weighty. Gabirol considers God as 
an absolute unity, in whom form and substance are 
identical; hence, no attributes can be ascribed to 
God, and man can comprehend God only by means 
of the beings emanating from Him. Since God is 
the beginning of all things, and composite substance 
the last of all created things, there must be inter- 
mediate links between God and the universe; for 
there is necessarily a distance between the beginning 
and the end, which otherwise would be identical. 

The first intermediate link is the will of God, 
the hypostasis of all things created; Gabirol 
meaning by will the creative power of God 
manifested at a certain point of time, and then 
proceeding in conformity with the laws of the 
emanations. As this will unites two contrasts— 
namely, God, the actor, and substance, the thing 
acted upon—it must necessarily partake of the nature 
of both, being factor and factum at the same time. 
The will of God is immanent in everything; and 
from it have proceeded the two forms of being, 
“materia universalis? (647) and “forma universalis." 
But only God is “creator ex nihilo”: all intermedi- 
ary beings create by means of the graduated ema- 
nation of what is contained in them potentially. 
Hence, Gabirol assumes five intermediary beings 
(MYYSON) between God and matter; namely: (1) 
will: (2) matter in general and form; (8) the uni- 
versal spirit Qo 535 53m); (4) the three souls, namely, 
vegetative, animal, and thinking soul; and (5) 
the nature, the motive power, of bodies. Gabirol 
(quoted by Ibn Ezra, commentary on Isa. xliii. 7) 
also mentions the three cabalistic worlds, Beriah, 
Yezirah, and ‘Asiyah; while he considers Azilut to 
be identical with the will. The theory of the con- 
centration of God, by which the Cabala tries to ex- 
plain the creation of the finite out of the infinite, is 
found in mystical form in Gabirol also (see Munk, 
“ Mélanges,” pp. 284, 285). 

Still, however great the influence which Gabirol 
exercised on the development of the Cabala, it 
would be incorrect to say that the latter is derived 
chiefly from him. The fact is that when Jewish 
mystic lore came in contact with Arabic-Jewish 
philosophy, it appropriated those elements that ap- 
pealed to it; this being especially the case with 
Gabirol’s philosophy on account of its mystical char- 
acter. Dutother philosophical systems, from Saadia 
to Maimonides, were also laid under contribution, 
Thus the important German cabalist Eleazar of 
Worms was strongly influenced by Saadia; while 
Ibn Ezra’s views found acceptance among the Ger- 
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-yan as well as the Spanish cabalists. Possibly even 
Maimonides, the greatest representative of rational- 
:sm among the Jews of the Middle Ages, contrib- 
ted to the cabalistic doctrine of the “En-Sof” by 
nis teaching that no attributes could be ascribed to 
God [unless it be of Pythagorean origin (see Bloch, 
im Winter and Wünsche, “ Jüdische Literatur,” iii. 
241, note 3).—x. ]. 

The esoteric doctrines of the Talmud, the mysti- 
cism of the period of the Geonim, and Arabic Neo- 
platonic philosophy are thus the three chief constit- 
uents of the Cabala proper as it is found in the thir- 
teenth century. These heterogeneous elements also 
explain the strange fact that the Cabala appeared at 
the same time in two different centers of culture, 
under different social and political conditions, each 
torm being entirely different in character from the 
other. The German Cabala is a direct continuation 

| of geonic mysticism. Its first repre- 


The sentative is Judah the Pious (died 
German 1217), whose pupil, Eleazar of Worms, 
Cabala. is its most important literary expo- 


nent. Abraham Abulafia was its last 
representative, half a century later. The correct- 
ness of Eleazar's statement (in Del Medigo's * Maz- 
ref la-Hokmah," ed. 1890, pp. 64, 65), to the effect 
that the Kalonymides carried the esoteric doctrines 
with them from Italy to Germany about 917. has been 
satisfactorily established. Till the time of Eleazar 
these doctrines were in a certain sense the private 
property of the Kalonymides, and were kept secret 
until Judah the Pious, himself a member of this 
family, commissioned his pupil Eleazar to introduce 
the oral and written esoteric doctrine into a larger 
circle. 

The essential doctrines of this school are as fol- 
lows: God is too exalted for mortal mind to com- 
prehend, since not even the angels can form an idea 
of Him. In order to be visible to angels as well as 
to men, God created out of divine fire His 41322 
(“majesty ") also called *?ron 2Y2. which has 
size and shape and sits on a throne in the east, as the 
actual representative of God. His throne is sepa- 
rated by a curtain (13345) on the east, south, and 
north from the world of angels; the side on the west 
being uncovered [compare, however, God's Sheki- 
nah dwelling in the east (* Apostolic Constitutions," 
ii. 57).—x.], so that the light of God, who is in the 
west, may illuminate it. All the anthropomorphic 
statements of Scripture refer to this “majesty " 
(1333), not to God Himself, but to His representa- 
tive. Corresponding to the different worlds of the 
Spanish eabalists, the German cabalists also assume 
four (sometimes five) worlds ; namely: (1) the world 
of the “ glory” (4923) just mentioned; (2) the world 


of angels; (3) the world of the animal soul; and (4) 


the world of the intellectual soul. lt is easy to dis- 
cern that this curious theosophy is nota product of 
the age in which the German cabalists lived, but is 
made up of ancient doctrines, which, as stated above, 
originated in the Talmudic period. The Germans, 
lacking in philosophical training, exerted all the 


greater influence on the practical Cabala as well as 


on ecstatic mysticism. Just as in Spain about this 
time the deeply religious mind of the Jews rose in 


revolt against the cold Aristotelian rationalism that 
III.—930 
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had begun to dominate the Jewish world through 
the influence of Maimonides, so the German Jews, 
partly influenced by a similar movement within 
Christianity, began to rise against the traditional 
ritualism. Judah the Pious (Introduction to “Sefer 
Hasidim ”) reproaches the Talmudists with “ poring 
too much over the Talmud without reaching any 
results.” Hence, the German mystics attempted 
to satisfy their religious needs in their own way; 
namely, by contemplation and meditation, Like the 
Christian mystics (Preger, “Gesch. der Deutschen 

Mystik,” p. 91), who symbolized the 

Christian close connection between the soul and 
and Jewish God by the figure of marriage, the 
Mysticism. Jewish mystics described the highest 

degree of love of man for God in 
sensuous forms in terms taken from marital life. 

While study of the Law was to the Talmudists 
the very acme of piety, the mystics accorded the 
first place to prayer, which was considered as a 
mystical progress toward God, demanding a state of 
It was the chief task of the practical 
Cabala to produce this ecstatic mysticism, already 
met with among the Merkabah-travelers of the time 
of the Talmud and the Geonim; hence, this mental 
state was especially favored and fostered by the 
Germans. Alphabetical and numeral mysticism 
constitutes the greater part of Eleazar's works, and 
is to be regarded simply as means to an end; 
namely, to reach a state of ecstasy by the proper 
employment of the names of God and of angels, “a 
state in which every wall is removed from the spir- 
itual eye” (Moses of Tachau, in “Ozar Nehmad,” 
iii. 84; compare Güdemann, “ Gesch. des Erziehungs- 
wesens,” i. 159 ef seg.). 

The point of view represented by the anonymous 
book “Keter Shem-Tob” (ed. Jellinek, 1853), 
ascribed to Abraham of Cologne and certainly a 
product of the school of Eleazar of Worms, repre- 
sents the fusion of this German Cabala with the 
Provengal-Spanish mysticism. According to this 
work, the act of creation was brought about by à 
primal power emanating from the simple will of 
God. This eternal, unchan geable power transformed 
the potentially existing universe into the actual 
world by means of graduated emanations. "These 
conceptions, originating in the school of Azriel, are 
herein combined with Eleazar’s theories on the 
meaning of the Hebrew letters according to their 
forms and numerical values. The central doctrine 
of this work refers to the Tetragrammaton; the 
author assuming that the four letters yod, he, var, 
and Ae (n'ai) were chosen by God for His name 
because they were peculiarly distinguished from all 
other letters. Thus vod, considered graphically, ap- 
pears as the mathematical point from which objects 
were developed, and therefore symbolizes the spir- 
ituality of God to which nothing can be equal. As 
its numerical value equals ten, the highest number, 
so there are ten classes of angels, and correspond- 
ingly the seven spheres with the two elements—fire 
cohering with air, and water with earth, respectively 
—and the One who directs them all, making together 
ten powers; and finally the ten Sefirot. In this way 
the four letters of the Tetragrammaton are explained 
in detail. 
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A generation later a movement in opposition to 
the tendencies of this book arose in Spain; aiming to 
supplant speculative Cabala by a prophetic vision- 
ary one. Abraham ABULAFIA denied the doctrines 
of emanations and the Sefirot, and, going back to 
the German mystics, asserted that the true Cabala 
consisted in letter and number mysticism, which Sys- 
tem, rightly understood, brings man into direct and 
close relations with the “ratio activa” Gyan Sop), 
the active intelligence of the universe, thus endow- 
ing him with the power of prophecy. In a certain 
sense Joseph b. Abraham Gikatilla, a cabalist eight 
years younger than Abulafia, may also be in- 
cluded in the German school, since he developed 
the letter and vowel mysticism, thereby introducin g 
the practical Cabala into many circles, Yet Gika- 
tilla, like his contemporary Tobias Abulafia, still 
hesitates between the abstract speculative Cabala of 
the Provencal-Spanish Jews and the concrete letter 
symbolism of the Germans. These two main move- 
ments are finally combined in the Zoharistic books, 
wherein, as Jellinek rightly says, “the syncretism of 
the philosophical and cabalistic ideas of the century 
appears complete and finished." 

While the German mystics could refer to authen- 
tic traditions, the cabalists of Spain and southern 

France were obliged to admit that 

The they could trace their doctrines, which 
Cabala in they designated as “the tradition” 
Provence. (*Kabbalah"; thusan Oriental scholar 
as early as 1223; compare Harkavy, 

Hebrew transl. of Grütz's *Gesch. der J uden,? v, 
41), to authorities no older than the twelfth century. 
The modern historian has greater difficulties in de- 
termining the origin of the Cabala in Provence 
than the cabalists themselves had; for they agreed 
that the esoteric doctrines had been revealed by the 
prophet Elijah, in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, to Jacob ha-Nazir, who initiated Abraham b, 
David of Posquiéres, whose son, Isaac the Blind, 
transmitted them further. But Isaac the Blind can 
not possibly be credited with being the originator of 
the speculative Cabala, for it is far too complicated 
to be the work of one man, as is evident by the wri- 
tings of Azriel (born about 1160), the alleged pupil of 
Isaac. Azriel, moreover, speaks of the Sefirot, of 
the En-Sof, and of the cabalists of Spain (in Sachs’s 
" Ha-Palit,” p. 45); and it is absolutely impossible 
that Isaac the Dlind, who was not much older than 
Azriel (his father Abraham b. David died in 1198), 
could have founded a school so quickly that Spanish 
Scholars would be able to speak of the contrast be- 
tween cabalists and philosophers as Azriel does, If 
there be any truth in this tradition of the cabalists, 
it can only mean that the relation of Isaac the Blind 
to the speculative Cabala was the same as that of his 
contemporary Eleazar of Worms to German mysti- 
cism; namely, that just as the latter made the eso- 
teric doctrines—which were for centuries in the 
possession of one family, or at any rate of a very 
small circle—common property, so Isaac introduced 
the doctrines of the speculative Cabala for the first 


time into larger circles. 
Tt may furthermore bo assumed that the specula- 


tive philosophy of Provence, like German mysti- 
cism, originated in Babylon: Neoplatonism, reach- 
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ing there its highest development in the eighth aud 
ninth centuries, could not but influence Jewish 
thought. Gabirol, as well as the author of **'Torat 
ha-Nefesh,” bears evidence of this influence on Jew. 
ish philosophy ; while the Cabala took up the mystic 
elements of Neoplatonism. The Cabala, however, 
is not à genuine product of the Provençal Jews; 
for just those circles in which it is found Wero 
averse to the study of philosophy. The essential 
portions of the Cabala must, on the contrary, have 
been carried to Provence from Babylon; being 
known only to a small circle until Aristotelianism 
began to prevail, when the adherents of the specu- 
lative Cabala were forced to make their doctrine 
publie. | 

The earliest literary product of the speculative 
Cabala is the work “Masseket Azilut,” which ccn- 
tains the doctrine of the four graduated worlds as 
wellasthatof the concentration of the Divine Being. 
The form in which the rudiments of the Cabala are 
presented here, as well as the emphasis laid on keep- 
ing the doctrine secret and on the compulsory picty 
of the learners, is evidence of the early date of the 

work. At the time when “Masseket 
The Azilut? was written the Cabala had 
Treatise on not yet become a subject of general 
Emana- study, but was still confined to a few 
tion. of the elect. The treatment is on the 
whole the same as that found in the 
mystical writings of the time of the Geonim, with 
which the work has much in common; hence, there 
is no reason for not regarding it asa product of that 
time. The doctrines of Metatron, and of angelology 
especially, are identical with those of the Geonim, 
and the idea of the Sefirot is presented so simply and 
unphilosophically that one is hardly justified in as- 
suming that it was influenced directly by any phil- 
osophical system. 

Just as in the ^ Masseket Azilut” the doctrine of 
the ten Sefirot is based on the “Sefer Yezirah ” (ed. 
Jellinek, p. 6, below), so the book Barn, which, 
according to some scholars, was composed by Isaac 
the Blind, and which in any case originated in his 
school, starts from the doctrines of the 
“Sefer Yezirah,” which it explains 
and enlarges. This book was of funda- 
mental importance in more than one way for the de- 
velopment of the speculative Cabala. The Sefirot 
are here divided into the three chief ones— primal 
light, wisdom, and reason—and the seven secondary 
ones that have different names. This division of 
the Sefirot, which goes through the entire Cabala, is 
found as early as Pirke R. Eliezer III., from which 
the “Bahir” largely borrowed; but here for the first 
time the doctrine of the emanation of the Sefirot is 
clearly enunciated. "They are conceived as the in- 
telligible primal principles of the universe, the pri- 
mary emanations of the Divine Being, that together 
constitute tho bs (Tò rav = “the universe”), The 
emanation is regarded, not as having taken place 
once, but as continuous and permanent; and the 


author has such an imperfect conception of the import 
of this idea that he regards the emanation as taking 
place all at once, and not in graduated series. But 


this assumption annihilates the whole theory of ema- 
nation, which attempts to explain the gradual transi- 
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ion from the infinite to the finite, comprehensible 
anly in the form of a graduated series. 

On the whole, the contents of the book— which 
sems to be a compilation of loosely connected 
dioughts—justify the assumption that it is not the 
work of one man or the product of one school, but 

the first serious attempt to collect the 

Opposition esoteric doctrines that for centuries had 
to circulated orally in certain circles of 
Aristoteli- Provence, and to present them to a 
anism. larger audience. The work is impor- 
tant because it gave to those scholars 

who would have nothing to do with the philosophy 
then current—namely, Aristotelianism—the first in- 
centive to a thorough study of metaphysics. The 
first attempt to place the cabalistic doctrine of the 
Sefirot on a dialectic basis could have been made 
only by a Spanish Jew, as the Provencal Jews were 


not sufficiently familiar with philosophy, and the . 


few among them that devoted themselves to this 
science were pronounced Aristotelians who looked 
with contempt upon the speculations of the caba- 
lists. It was Azriel (1160-1938), a Spaniard with 
philosophical training, who undertook to explain 
the doctrines of the Cabala to philosophers and to 
makeit acceptable tothem. It should be noted par- 
ticularly that Azriel (in Sachs, * Ha-Palit,” p. 45) ex- 
pressly says that philosophical dialecties is for him 
only the means for explaining the doctrines of Jew- 
ish mysticism, in order that “those also who do not 
believe, but ask to have everything proved, may con- 
vince themselves of the truth of the Cabala.” True 
disciples of the Cabala were satisfied with its doc- 
trines as they were, and without philosophical addi- 
tions. Hence the actual form of the Cabala as pre- 
sented by Azriel must not be regarded as absolutely 
identical with its original one. Starting from the 
doctrine of the merely negative attributes of God, 
as taught by the Jewish philosophy of the time (see 
ATTRIBUTES), Azriel calls God the 
* En-Sof " (mb PN), the absolutely In- 
finite, that can be comprehended only 
as the negation of all negation. From this defini- 
tion of the En-Sof, Azriel deduces the potential eter- 
nity of the world—the world with all its manifold 
manifestations was potentially contained within the 


Azriel. 


En-Sof; and this potentially existing universe be- . 


came a reality in the act of creation. The transition 
from the potential to the actual is a free act of God: 
but it can not be called creation; since a “creatio 
ex nihilo” is logically unthinkable, and nothing out 
of which the world could be formed exists outside 
of God, the En-Sof. Hence, it is not correct to say 
that God creates, but that He irradiates; for as the 
sun irradiates warmth and light without diminish- 


ing its bulk, so the En-Sof irradiates the elements | 


of the universe without diminishing His power. 
These elements of the universeare the Sefirot, which 
Azriel tries to define in their relation to the En-Sof 
as wellas to one another. Although there are con- 
tradictions and gaps in Azriel's system, he was 
the first to gather the scattered elements of the 


cabalistic «doctrines and combine them into an or- 
ganic whole. Casting aside the haggadic-mystic 
form of the cabalistic works preceding him, Az- 
ricl adopted a style that was equal and at times 


superior to that of the philosophic writers of the 
time. | 
ASHER BEN Davip, a nephew and pupil of Isaac 
the Blind, a cabalistie contemporary of Azriel, and 
probably influenced by him, added little to the de- 
velopment of the Cabala, judging from the few 
fragments by him that have been preserved. On 
the other hand, ISAAC BEN SHESHET of Gerona, in 
his “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim," made noteworthy addi- 
tions to the theoretical partof Azricl’ssystem. The 
author of *Ha-Emunah we-ha-Bittahon,” errone- 
ously ascribed to Nahmanides, must also be included 
in the school of Azriel; but, desirous only to give a 
popular presentation of Azriel’s doctrines, with a 
strong admixture of German mysticism, he contrib- 
uted little to their development. More important 
is “Sefer ha-‘Iyyun” (the Book of Intuition), as- 
cribed to the gaon R. Hamar, but really origina- 
ting in the school of Azriel. 

The cabalists themselves consider NAHMANIDES 
as the most important pupil of Azriel—a statement 
not supported by Nahmanides’ works; for his com- 
mentary on the -Pentateuch, although permeated by 
mysticism, has little that pertains to the speculative 
Cabala as developed by Azriel. Nah- 
manides, on the contrary, emphasizes 
the doctrine of the “creatio ex nihilo," 
and also insists that attributes can be 
ascribed to God; while Azriel's En-Sof is the result 
of the assumption that God is without attributes. 
Yet Nahmanides’ importance for the development 
of the Cabala must be recognized. The greatest 
Talmudic authority of his time, and possessing a 
large following of disciples, his leaning toward the 
Cabala was transmitted to his pupils, among whom 
David ha-Kohen, R. Sheshet, and Abner are espe- 
cially mentioned. The brothers Isaac b. Jacob and 
Jacob b. Jacob ha-Kohen also seem to have belonged 
to the circle of Nahmanides. His most important 
pupil, however, and his successor, was Solomon ben 
Abraham ibn Adret, the great teacher of the Tal- 
mud, who also had a strong leaning toward the 
Cabala, but apparently gave little time to its study. 
Among his pupils were the cabalists SHEM-TOB B. 
ABRAHAM Gaon, Isaac or Acco, and BARYA B. 
ASHER, the last named of whom, by his commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, contributed much to the 
spread of the Cabala. 

Isaac ibn Latif, who flourished about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, occupies a peculiar and 
independent position in the history of the Cabala, 
owing to his attempt to introduce Aristotelianism. 
Although he founded no school, and although the 
genuine cabalists did not even consider him as be- 
longing to their group, many of his opinions found 

entrance into the Cabala. With Mai- 

Ibn Latif. monides he upheld the principle of 
the beginning of the world; his state- 

ment, God has no will because He ts will, is bor- 
rowed from Gabirol; and in addition he teaches the 
principle of the emanation of the Sefirot. He con- 
ceives of the first immediate divine emanation as the 
= first created * (pO hnas). a godlike. absolutely 
simple Being, the all-containing substance and con- 
dition of everything that is. The other Sefirot pro- 
ceeded from this in gradual serial emanation, grow- 


Nah- 


manides. 
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ing more coarse and material as their distance in- 
creased from their purely spiritual, divine origin. 
The relation between the “first created ” and all that 
has since come into existence is like that between 
the simple geometrical point and the complicated 
geometrical figure. The point grows to a line, the 
line to a plane or superficies, and this into a solid; 
and justas the point is still present asa fundamental 
element in all geometrical figures, so the “first 
created” continues to act as the primal, fundamental 
element in all emanations. This conception of the 
first Sefirah as à point, or numeral unit, within the 
universe reappears with special frequeney in the 
presentations of the later cabalists. 

The real continuation of Azriel's doctrines, how- 
ever, is to be found in a number of pseudepigraphic 
works of the second half of the thirteenth century. 
Although this literature has been preserved only 
fragmentarily, and has not yet been critically edited 
to any extent, its trend nevertheless may be ciearly 
discerned. Such works represent the attempt to 
put the doctrines of * Bahir” and of Azriel into dog- 
matic form, to shape and determine the old cabalis- 
tic teachings, and not to bring forward new ones. 
Among the important products of this dogmatic 
Cabala is, in the first place, the little work “Sefer 
ha-Temunah ” (Book of Form), which endeavors to 
illustrate the principle of emanation by means of 
the forms of the Hebrew letters. Here for the first 
time the conception of the Sefirot is laid down in 
definite formule in place of the uncertain statement 
that they were to be considered as powers (nyna) or 
as tools (mb35) of God. The Sefirot, according to 
this book, are powers inhering in God, and are re- 
lated to the En-Sof as, for instance, the limbs are to 
the human body. "They are, so to speak, organically 
connected with God, forming one indivisible whole. 
The question that long occupied the cabalists— 
namely, how the expression or transmission of the 

wil may be explained in the act of 
‘í Sefer ha- emanation—is here solved in a simple 
Temunah." way; for all the Sefirot, being organ- 

ically connected with the En-Sof, have 
but one common will. Just as man does not com- 
municate his will to his arm when he wants to move 
it, so an expression of the will of the En-Sof is not 
necessary in the act of emanation. Another im- 
portant principle, which is much in evidence from 
the Zohar down to the latest cabalistic works, is 
likewise clearly expressed for the first time in the 
“Sefer ha-Temunah "; namely, the doctrine of the 
double emanation, the positive and negative one. 
This explains the origin of evil; for as the one, the 
positive emanation, produced all that is good and 
beautiful, so the other, the negative, produced all 
that is bad, ugly, and unclean. 

The final form was given to Azriel’s Cabala by 
the work MA'AREKET HA-ELOHUT, in which Azriel's 
system is presented more clearly and definitely than 
in any other cabalistio work. The fundamental 
principle of the Cabala herein is the potential eter- 
nity of the world; hence the dynamic character of 
the emanations is especially emphasized. The treat- 
ment of the Sefirot is also more thorough and ex- 
tended than in Azriel They are identified with 
God; the first Sefirah, 973 (“crown "), containing 
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tn potentia all of the subsequent nine emanations. 
The doctrine of double emanations, positive and nee- 
ative, is taughtin * Ma‘areket,” as well as in “Sefer 
ha-Temunah,” but in such a way that the contrast, 
which corresponds exactly with the syzygy theory 
of the Gnostics, appears only in the third Sefirah, 
Binah (=“intelligence”). The author of the “Ma- 
‘areket” proceeds as the “Bahir” in the Separation 
of the three superior from the seven inferior Sefirot, 
but in a much clearer way: he regards only the 
former as being of divine nature, since they ema- 
nate immediately from God; while the seven lower 
ones, which were all produced by the third Setirah, 
are less divine, since they produce immediately the 
lower world-matter. A contrast which rules the 
world can therefore begin only with the third Sefi- 
rah; for such contrast can not obtain in the purely 
spiritual realm. 

This point is an instructive illustration of the 
activity of the cabalists from the time of the “ Bahir” 
(end of the twelfth century) to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Within this period the dis- 
jointed mystico-gnostic conceptions of the “Bahir” 
were gradually and untiringly woven into a con- 
nected, comprehensive system. 

Side by side with this speculative and theoretical 
school, taking for its problem metaphysics in the 
strict sense of the word—namely, the nature of 
God and His relation to the world—another mystical 
movement was developed, more religio-ethical in 
nature, which, as Grütz rightly says, considered 
“the ritual, orthe practical side, to callit so, as the 
more important, and as the one to which the the- 
osophieal side served merely as an introduction." 
Both these movements had their common starting- 
point in the geonie mysticism, which introduced 
important speculative elements into practical mys- 
ticism proper. But they also had this in common, 
that both endeavored to come into closer relation- 
ship with God than the transcendentalism of Jewish 
philosophy permitted, colored as it was by Aristo- 
telianism. Practical mysticism endeavored to make 
this union possible for every-day life; while specu- 
lative thinkers occupied themselves in reaching out 
toward a monistic construction of the universe, in 
which the transcendence of the primal Being might 
be preserved without placing Him outside of the 
universe. | 

both of these movements, with a common end in 
view, were ultimately bound to converge, and this 
actually occurred with the appearance of the book 
called Zonar (31 = “Splendor ”), after Dan. xii. 8, 
y'pon ànm vvnn od awn (= “The wise shall be 
resplendent as the splendor of the firmament”), 
showing that it had the “ Bahir” (= Bright) for its 
model. It is in the main a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, and R. Simon ben Yohai is introduced as 
the inspired teacher who expounds the theosophic 
doctrines to the circle of his saintly hearers. It first 
appeared therefore under the title of MipRasu R. 
SIMON BEN YOHAI. 

The correspondence to the order of the Scripture 
is very loose, even more so than is often the case in 
the writings of the Midrashic literature. The Zohar 
is in many instances a mere aggregate of heteroge- 
neous parts. Apart from the Zohar proper, it con- 
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ins a dozen mystic pieces of various derivations 
ind different dates that crop up suddenly, thus en- 
irely undoing the otherwise loose texture of the 
Zohar. 

Distinct mention is made in the Zohar of excerpts 
trom tlie following writings: (1) “Idra Rabba "; 
(2) “Idra Zutta”; (3) " Matnitin ”; (4) “ Midrash ha- 
Ne'elam ”; (5) “Ra‘aya Mehemna”; (6) “ Saba ” (the 
Old); (7) *Raze de-Razin”; (8) “Sefer Hekalot”; 
(9) “Sifra de-Zeni'uta" ; (10) “Sitre Torah”; (11) 
: Tosefta " ; (19) and lastly, * Yanuka." 

Besides the Zohar proper, there are also a “ Zohar 
Hadash” (New Zohar), Zohar to Cant., and “ Tikku- 
nim,” both new and old, which bear a close relation 
to the Zohar proper. 

For centuries, and in general even to-day, the 
doctrines contained in the Zohar are taken to be 
ihe Cabala, although this book represents only the 
unjon of the two movements mentioned above. The 
Zohar is both the complete guide of the different 
cabalistic theories and tbe canonical book of the 


cabalists. After the Zohar, which must be dated 
about the beginning of the fourteenth 
The Zohar century, and which received its pres- 


Literature. ent shape largely from the hand of 

Moses pE LEON, a period of pause 
ensued in the development of the Cabala, which 
lasted for more than two centuries and a half. 
Among the contemporaries of Moses de Leon must 
be mentioned the Italian Menahem Recanati, whose 
cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch is really a 
commentary on the Zohar. JosEPH B. ABRAHAM 
ix Wagar was an opponent of the Zohar; his 
Introduction to the Cabala, which exists in manu- 
script only, is considered by Steinschneider as the 
best. It was some time before the Zohar was rec- 
ognized in Spain. Abraham b. Isaac of Granada 
speaks in his work “ Berit Menuhah " (The Covenant 
of Rest) of “the words of R. Simon b. Yohai,” mean- 
ing the Zohar. In the fifteenth century the author- 
ity of the Cabala, comprising also that of the Zohar, 
was so well recognized in Spain that SmEw-TOoB 
BEN Joseri IBN Smukw-Tom (died 1490) made a 
bitter attack on Maimonides from the standpoint 
of the Zohar. Moses Boraret tried to serve the 
Cabala by hisalleged discoveries of fictitious authors 
and works; while the pseudonymous author of the 
KANAH attacked Talmudism under cover of the 
Cabala about 1415. Isaac ARAMA and Isaac ABRA- 
VANEL were followers of the Cabala in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, but without contribu- 
ting anything to its development. Nor does the 
cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch of MENA- 
HEM Zroxr B. Mein contribute any new matter to 
the system, although it is the most important caba- 
listic work of the fifteenth century. Judah HayyatT 
and ABRAHAM SABA are the only noteworthy cabal- 
ists of the end of that century. 

The happy remark of Baur, that a great national 
crigis furnishes a favorable soil for mysticism among 
the people in question, is exemplified in the history 
of the Cabala. The great misfortune that befell the 
Jews of the Pyrenean peninsula at the end of the 
fifteenth century revivified the Cabala, Among the 
fugitives that settled in Palestine Meir B. EZEKIEL 
IBN GABBAI wrote cabalistic works evincing an acute 
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insight into the speculative Cabala. A Sicilian 
cabalist, Joseph Saragoza, is regarded as the teacher 
of DAVID IBN ZMRA, who was especially active in 
developing the Cabala in Egypt. Solomon Molcho 
and Joseph della Reina (the history of his life is dis- 
torted by many legends) represent the reviving 
mysticism. Deliverance from national suffering 
was the object of their search, which they thought 
to effect by means of the Cabala. Solomon ALKA- 
BIZ and Joseph Caro, who gradually gathered a 
large circle of cabalistic dreamers about them, en- 
deavored to attain a state of ecstasy by fasting, 
weeping, and all manner of stringent asceticism, by 
which means they thought to behold angels and 
obtain heavenly revelations. Of their number, too, 
was Moses Cordovero, rightly designated as the 
last representative of the early cabalists, and, next 
to Azriel, the most important speculative thinker 
among them. 
The modern cabalistic school begins theoretically 
as well as practically with Isaac Luria (1588-12). 
In the first place, its doctrine of ap- 
pearance, according to which all that 
exists is composed of substance and 
appearance, is most important, ren- 
dering Luria's Cabala extremely subjective by teach- 
ing that there is no such thing as objective cogni- 
tion. The theoretical doctrines of Luria's Cabala 
were later on taken up by the Hasidim and organ- 
ized into a system. Luria’s influence was first evi- 
dent in certain mystical and fanciful religious 
exercises, by means of which, he held, one could 
become master of the terrestrial world. The writing 
of amulets, conjuration of devils, mystic jugglery 
with numbers and letters, increased as the influence 
of this school spread. Among Luria’s pupils Hay- 
yim Vital and Israel Saruk deserve especial mention, 
both of them being very active as teachers and prop- 
agandists of the new school. Saruk succeeded in 
winning over the rich Menahem Azariah of Fano. 
Thus, a large cabalistic school was founded in the 
sixteenth century in Italy, where even to-day scat- 
tered disciples of the Cabala may be met. HER- 
RERA, another pupil of Saruk, tried to spread the 
Cabala among Christians by his "Introduction," 
written in Spanish. Moses Zacuto, Spinoza's fellow- 
pupil, wrote several cabalistic works strongly tinged 
with asceticism, which were not without influence 
on the Italian Jews. In Italy, however, there ap- 
peared also the first antagonists of the Cabala, at à 
time when it seemed to be carrying everything be- 
fore it. Nothing is known of Mordecai Corcos’ 
work against che Cabala, a work that was never 
printed, owing to the opposition of the Italian 
rabbis. Joseph del Medigo’s wavering attitude 
toward the Cabala injured rather than helped it. . 
Judah de Modena attacked it ruthlessly in his work 
“Sha’agat Aryeh” (The Lion’s Roar); while an en- 
thusiastic and clever advocate appeared, a century 
later, in the person of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. A 
century later still, Samuel David LUZZATTO attacked 
the Cabala with the weapons of modern criticism. 
But in the East, Luria's Cabala remained undis- 
turbed. 

After Vitals death and that of the immigrant 
Shlumiel of Moravia, who by his somewhat vocifer- 
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ous methods contributed much to the spreading of 
Luria’s doctrines, it was especially Samuel Vital, Hay- 
yim Vital’s son, together with Jacob 


In the Zeman, and Abraham AZULAI, whoen- 
Orient.  deavored to spread the mode of life 


(M3797) and the mystical meditations 
for prayer (m2) advocated by Luria. Frequent 
bathing (mba), vigils on certain nights, as well as 
at midnight (sce Hazor), penance for sins, and similar 
disciplines, were introduced by this aftergrowth of 
the school of Luria. Itmust be noted in their favor 
that they laid great emphasis-on a pure life, philan- 
thropy, brotherly love toward all, and friendship. 
The belief that such actions would hasten the Mes- 
sianic time grew until it took conerete form in the 
appearance of Shabbethai Zebi, about 1665. Shab- 
bethaism induced many scholars to study the spec- 
ulative Cabala more thoroughly; and, indeed, the 
Shabbethaian Nehemia Hayyun showed in his he- 
retical cabalistic works a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Cabala than his opponents, the great 
Talmudists, who were zealous followers of the 
Cabala without comprehending its speculative side. 
Shabbethaism, however, did not in the least com- 
promise the Cabala in the eyes of the Oriental Jews, 
the majority of whom even to-day esteem it holy 
and believe in it. 

While the Cabala in its different forms spread 
east and west within a few centuries, Germany, 
which seemed a promising field for mysticism in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, was soon 
left behind. There is no cabalistic literature proper 
among the German Jews, aside from the school of 
Eleazar of Worms. Lippman MtmrmaUsEN, about 

1400, was acquainted with some fea- 

In tures of the Cabala; but there were no 


Germany real cabalists in Germany until the 
and eighteenth century, when Polish schol- 
Poland. ars invaded the country. In Poland 


the Cabala was first studied. about 
the beginning of ihe sixteenth century, but not 
without opposition from the Talmudic authorities, 
as, for instance, Solomon b. Jehiel Luria, who, him- 
self a devout disciple of the Cabala, wished to have 
its study confined to a small circle of theelect, His 
friend Isserles gives proof of wide reading in caba- 
listic literature and of insight into its speculative 
part; and the same may be said of Isserles’ pupil 
Mordecai Jaffe. But itis perhaps not a mere chance 
that the first cabalistic work written in Poland was 
. composed by Mattathias Delacrut (1570), of south 
European descent, as his name indicates. ASITER or 
ANSCHEL of Cracow at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century is named as a great cabalist, but the nature 
of his doctrine can not be ascertained. In the sev- 
enteenth century, however, the Cabala spread all 
over Poland, so that it was considered a matter of 
course that all rabbis must have a cabalistic train- 
ing. Nathan Spiro, Isaiah Horwitz, and Naphtali 
b. Jacob Elhanan were the chief contributors to the 
spread of Luria's Cabala in Poland, and thence into 
Germany. Yet, with the exception of Horwitz's 
work “Shene Luhot ha-Berit? (The Two Tablets of 
the Covenant), there is hardly one among the many 
cabalistic works originating in Poland that rises in 
any way above mediocrity. In the following cen- 
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tury, however, certain important works appeared 
on the Cabala by Eybeschütz and Emden, but from 
different standpoints. The former contributed a 
monumental work to the speculative Cabala in his 
“Shem ‘Olam ” (Everlasting Name); the latter be- 
came the father of modern Cabala criticism by his 
penctrating literary scrutiny of the Zohar. 

The real continuation of the Cabala is to be found 
in Hasrpism, which in its different forms includes 
both the mystical and speculative sides. While the 
doctrines of the HABAD have shown that the Lur:- 
anic Cabala is something more than a senseless play- 
ing with letters, other forms of Hasidism, also do- 

rived from the Cabala, represent the 
Hasidism. acme of systematized cant and irra- 

tional talk. Elijah of Wilna'sattacks 
on Hasidism chiefly brought it about that those 
circles in Russia and Poland which oppose rasidism 
also avoid the Cabala, as the real domain of the 
Hasidim. Although Elijah of Wilna himself was a 
follower of the Cabala, his notes to the Zohar and 
other cabalistic products show that he denied the 
authority of many of the works of the Lurianic 
writers: his school produced only Talmudists, not 
cabalists. Although “Nefesh ha-Hayyim” (The 
Soul of Life), the work of his pupil Hayyim of 
Volozhin, has a cabalistic coloring, it is chiefly eth- 
ical in spirit. Hayyim’s pupil, Isaac Haber, how- 
ever, evinces in his works much insight into the 
older Cabala. The latter also wrote a defense of 
the Cabala against the attacks of Modena. The 
non-Hasidic circles of Russia in modern times, 
though they hold the Cabala in reverence, do not 
study it. 

The critical treatment of the Zohar, begun by 
Emden, was continued toward the middle of the 

nineteenth century by a large group 


Critical of modern scholars, and much was 
Treatment contributed in the course of the fol- 
of the lowing period toward a better under- 
Cabala. standing of the Cabala, althou gh more 


still remains obseure. The names of 
Adolf Franck, M. H. Landauer, H. Joël, Jellinek, 
Steinschneider, Ignatz Stern, and Solomon Munk, 
who paved the way for the scientific treatment of 
the Cabala, may be noted. Many obscurities will 
probably become clear as soon as more is known 
about Gnosticism in its different forms, and Oriental 
theosophy. 

This historical survey of the development of the 
Cabala would not be complete if no mention were 
made of its relation to the Christian world. . The 
first Christian scholar who gave proof of his ac- 
quaintance with the Cabala was Raymond Lulli 
(born about 1225; died June 80, 1315), called “ doc- 
tor illuminatus ” on account of his great learning. , 
The Cabala furnished him with material for his “ Ars 

Magna,” by which he thought to brig 
The Cabala about an entire revolution in the meth- 


inthe ods of scientific investigation, his 
Christian means being none other than letter 
World. and number mysticism in its different 


varieties. The identity between God 
and nature found in Lull's works shows that 
he was also influenced by the speculative Cabala. 
But it was Pico pr MIRANDOLA (1468-94) who in- 
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troduced the Cabala into the Christian world. The 
Cabala is, for him, the sum of those revealed relig- 
‘ous doctrines of the Jews which were not orig- 
inally written down, but were transmitted by oral 
tradition. At the instance of Ezra they were writ- 
ten down during his time so that they might not 
be lost (compare II Esdras xiv. 45), Pico, of 
course, holds that the Cabala contains all the doc- 
trines of Christianity, so that “the Jews can be re- 
futed by their own books" (*De Hom. Dignit.” 
\p. 829 et seq.). He therefore made free use of 
cabalistic ideas in his philosophy, or, rather, his 
philosophy consists of Neoplatonic-cabalistic doc- 
trines in Christian garb. Through Reuchlin (1455- 
1522) the Cabala became an important factor in leav- 
ening the religious movements of the time of the 
Reformation. 

The aversion to scholasticism that increased es- 
pecially in the German countries, found a positive 
support in the Cabala; for those that were hostile 
to scholasticism could confront it with another sys- 
tem. Mysticism also hoped to confirm its position 
by means of the Cabala, and to Jeave the limits to 

which it had been confined by ecclesi- 

Reuchlin. asticaldogma. Reuchlin, the first im- 

portant representative of this move- 
ment in Germany, distinguished between cabalistic 
doctrines, cabalistic art, and cabalistie perception. 
Its central doctrine, for him, was the Messianology, 
around which all its other doctrines grouped them- 
selves. And as the cabalistic doctrine originated in 
divine revelation, so was the art cabalistic derived 
immediately from divine illumination. By means of 
this illumination man is enabled to get insight into 
the contents of the cabalistic doctrine through the 
symbolic interpretation of the letters, words, and 
contents of Scripture; hence the Cabala is symbol- 
ical theology. Whoever would become an adept in 
the cabalistic art, and thereby penetrate the caba- 
listic secrets, must have divine illumination and in- 
spiration. The cabalist must therefore first of all 
purify his soul from sin, and order his life in accord 
with the precepts of virtue and morality. 

Reuchlin’s whole philosophical system, the doc- 
trine of God, cognition, etc., is entirely cabalistic, 
as he freely admits.  Reuchlin's contemporary, 
Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa of Nottesheim (1487- 
1585), holds the same views, with this difference, that 
he pays especial attention to the practical side of 
the Cabala—namely, magic—which he endeavors to 
develop and explain thoroughly. In his chief work, 
“De Occulta Philosophia," Paris, 1528, he deals 
principally with the doctrines of God, the Sefirot 
(entirely after the fashion of the cabalists), and the 
three worlds. The last-named point, the division 
of the universe into three distinct worlds—(1) that 
of the elements; (2) the heavenly world; and (3) the 
intelligible world—is Agrippa’s own conception but 
shaped upon cabalistic patterns, by which he also 
tries to explain the meaning of magic. These worlds 
are always intimately connected with one another; 
the higher ever influencing the lower, and the latter 
attracting the influence of the former. 

Mention must also be made of Francesco Zorzi 
(1460-1540), whose theosophy is cabalistic, and who 
refers to tho *Hebrei" (*De Harmonia Mundi" 


cantus ili. 1, ch. iii.) His doctrine of the threefold 


soul is especially characteristic, as he uses even 
the Hebrew terms “Nefesh, “Ruah,” and “ Nesha- 
mah.” * Natural philosophy in combination with 
the Christian Cabala is found in the works of 
the German Theophrastus Paracelsus 

Natural (1498-1541), of the Italian Hierony- 
Philos- mus Cardanus (1501-76), of the Hol- 
ophy. lander Johann Baptist von Helmont 
(1577-1644), and of the Englishman 

Robert Fludd (1574-1637). Natural science was 
just about to cast off its swaddling-clothes — a 
crisis that could not be passed through at one 
bound, but necessitated a number of intermediate 
steps. Not yet having attained to independence 
and being bound up more or less with purely 
speculative principles, it sought support in the 
Cabala, which enjoyed a great reputation. Among 
the above-mentioned representatives of this pe- 


culiar syneretism, the Englishman Fludd is espe- 


cially noteworthy on account of his knowledge of 
the Cabala. Almost all of his metaphysical ideas 
are found in the Lurianie Cabala, which may be ex- 
plained by the fact that he formed connections with 
Jewish cabalists during his many travels in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. 

Cabalistie ideas continued to exert their influence 
even after a large section of Christianity broke with 
the traditions of the Church. Many conceptions 
derived from the Cabala may be found in the dog- 
matics of Protestantism as taught by its first repre- 
sentatives, LUTHER and Melanchthon. This is still 
more the case with the German mystics Valentin 
Weigel (1533-88) and Jacob Bohme (1575-1624). 
Although owing nothing directly to the literature 
of the cabalists, yet cabalistic ideas pervaded the 
whole period to such an extent that even men of 
limited literary attainments, like Böhme, for in- 
stance, could not remain uninfluenced. In addition 
to these Christian thinkers, who took up the doc- 
trines of. the Cabala and essayed to work them over 
in their own way, Joseph de Voisin (1610-85), Atha- 
nasius Kircher (1602-84), and Knorr Baron von 
Roskexnorir endeavored to spread the Cabala among 
the Christians by translating cabalistic works, which 
they regarded as most ancient wisdom. Most of 
them also held the absurd idea that the Cabala con- 
tained proofs of the truth of Christianity. In mod- 
ern times Christian scholars have contributed little 
to the scientific investigation of cabalistic literature. 
Molitor, Kleuker, and Tholuk may be mentioned, 
although their critical treatment leaves much to be 
desired. 

Teachings: The name “ Cabala ” characterizes 
the theosophic teachings of its followers as an an- 
cient sacred “tradition ” instead of being a product 
of human wisdom. This claim, however, did not 
prevent them from differing with one another even 
on its most important doctrines, each one interpret- 
ing the “tradition” in his own way. A systematic 
review of the Cabala would therefore have to take 
into account these numerous different interpreta- 
tions. Only one system can, however, be considered 
here; namely, that which has most consistently car- 
ried out the basic doctrines of the Cabala. Leav- 
ing HASIDISM aside, therefore, the Zoharistic system 
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as interpreted by Moses Cordovero and Isaac Luria, 
has most consistently developed these doctrines, 
and it will be treated here as the cabalistic system 
par excellence. "The literary and historical value 
of its main works will be discussed in special 
articles. 

The Cabala, by which speculative Cabala (mbap 
myy) is essentially meant, was in its origin merely 
a system of metaphysics; but in the course of its 
development it included many tenets of dogmatics, 
divine worship, and ethics. God, the world, crea- 
tion, man, revelation, the Messiah, law, sin, atone- 
ment, etc.—such are the varied subjects it discusses 
and describes. 

The doctrine of the En-Sof is the starting-point 
of all cabalistic speculation. God is the infinite, un- 
limited being, to whom one neither can nor may 
ascribe any attributes whatever; who 
can, therefore, be designated merely 
as En-Sof (mp PN = “without end,” 
“the Infinite”). Hence, the idea of God can be 
postulated merely negatively: it isknown what God 
is not, but not what He is. All positive ascriptions 
are finite, or as Spinoza later phrased it, in harmony 
with the Cabala, “omnis determinatio est negatio." 
One can not predicate of God either will or intention 
or word or thought or deed (Azriel, in Meir ibn Gab- 
bai's “Derek Emunah,” ed. Berlin, p. 4a). Nor can 
one ascribe to Him any change or alteration; for He 
is nothing that is finite: He is the negation of all 
negation, the absolutely infinite, the En-Sof. 

In connection with this idea of God there arises 
the difficult question of the creation, the principal 
problem of the Cabala and a much-discussed point 
in Jewish religious philosophy. If God be the En- 
Sof—that is, if nothing exists outside of God—then 
the question arises, How may the universe be ex- 
plained? This can not have preexisted asa reality 
or as primal substance; for nothing exists outside of 
God: the creation of the world at a definite time 
presupposes a change of mind on the part of God, 
leading Him from non-creating to creating. But 

a change of any kind in the En- 
Creation. Sof is, as stated, unthinkable; and 
all the more unthinkable is a change 
of mind on His part, which could have taken 
place only because of newly developed or recognized 
reasons influencing His will, a situation impossible 
in the case of God. This, however, is not the only 
question to be answered in order to comprehend the 
relation between God and the world. God, as an 
infinite, eternal, necessary being, must, of course, 
be purely spiritual, simple, elemental How was 
it possible then that He created the corporeal, com- 
pounded world without being affected by coming in 
contact with it? In other words, how could the 
corporeal world come into existence, if a part of 
God was not therein incorporated? 

In addition to these two questions on creation and 
a corporeal world, the idea of divine rulership of the 
world, Providence, is incomprehensible. The order 
and law observable in the world presuppose a con- 
scious divine government. The idea of Providence 
presupposes a knower; and a knower presupposes 
a connection between the known and the knower. 
But what connection can there be between absolute 


God. 


= “En-Sof”], and never separates from it. 


spirituality and simplicity on the one side, and the 
material, composite objects of the world on the 
other? 

No less puzzling than Providence is the existence 
of evil in the world, which, like everything elso, 
exists through God. How can God, 
who is absolutely perfect, be the 
cause of evil? The Cabala endeavors 
to answer all these questions by the following 
assumption: 

Aristotle, who is followed by the Arabian and 
Jewish philosophers, taught (see Munk’s note to his 
translation of the “Moreh Nebukim,” i. 68) that in 
God, thinker, thinking, and the object thought of 

are absolutely united. The cabalists 


World. 


The adopted this philosophie tenet in all 
Primal its significance, and even went a step 
Will. further by positing an essential differ- 


ence between God's mode of thinking 
and man's. With man the object thought of re- 
mains abstract, a mere form of the object, which has 
only a subjective existence in the mind of man, and 
not an objective existence outside of him. God's 
thought, on the other hand, assumes at once a 
concrete spiritual existence. "The mere form even is 
at once a substance, purely spiritual, simple, and 
unconfined, of course, but still concrete; since the 
difference between subject and object does not ap- 
ply to the First Cause, and no abstraction can be 
assumed. This substance is the first product of the 
First Cause, emanating immediately from Wisdom, 
which is identical with God, being His thought; 
hence, like Wisdom, it is eternal, inferior to it only 
in degree, but not in time; and throu ghit, the primal 
will (apn psa), everything was produced and 
everything is continuously arranged (Azriel, Lc. 8a: 
this point is discussed in detail in Eybeschiitz, 
“Shem ‘Olam,” pp. 50 e£ seg.). The Zohar expresses 
this thought in its own way in the words: “Come 
and see! Thought is the beginning of everything 
that is; but as such it is contained within itself and 
unknown. .. . The real [divine] thought is con- 
nected with the PN [the “Not”; in the Zohar PN 
This is 
the meaning of the words (Zech. xiv. 9) * God is one, 
and His name is one’” (Zohar, Wayehi, i. 246b). 
The Zohar, as may be seen here, uses the expres- 
sion “thought” where other cabalists use “ primal 
will”; but the difference of terminology does not 
imply a difference of conception. The designation 
“will” is meant to express here merely 
Its anegation; namely, that the universe 
Wisdom. was not produced unintentionally by 
the First Cause, as some philosophers 
hold, but through the intention—£.e., the wisdom— 
of the First Cause. The first necessary and eternal, 
existing cause is, asits definition * En-Sof ” indieates,. 
the most complete, infinite, all-inclusive, and ever 
actually thinking Wisdom. But it can not be even 
approached in discussion. The object of its thought, 
which is also eternal and identified with it, is, as it 
were, the plan of the universe, in its entire existence 
and its duration in space and in time. That is to 
say, this plan contains not only the outline of the 
construction of the intellectual and material world, 
but also the determination of the time of its coming 


- 
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into being; of the powers operating to that end in 
it; of the order and regulation according to fixed 
norms of the successive events, vicissitudes, devi- 
ations, originations, and extinctions to take place in 
it The Cabala sought to answer the above-men- 
tioned questions regarding the creation and Provi- 
dence by thus positing a primal wil. The creation 
of the world occasioned no change in the First Cause; 
for the transition from potentiality to reality was 
contained in the primal will already. 

The primal will contains thus within itself the 
plan of the universe in its entire infinity of space 
and time, being for that reason eo ipso Providence, 
and is omniscient concerning all its innumerable de- 


tails. Although the First Cause is the sole source of 
all knowledge, this knowledge is only 

Provi- ofthe most general and simple nature. 
dence. The omniscience of the First Cause 


does not limit the freedom of man be- 
cause it does not occupy itself with details; the 
omniscience of the primal will, again, is only of a 
hypothetical and conditional character and leaves 
free rein to the human will. 

The act of creation was thus brought about by 
means of the Primal Will, also called the Infinite 
Light (MD PN mm. But the question still remains 
unanswered: How is it possible that out of that 
which is absolute, simple, and jndeterminate—it be- 
ing identical with the “First Cause "—namely, the 
“Primal Will?—there should emerge determinate, 
composite beings, such as exist in the universe? The 
cabalists endeavor to explain the transition from 
the infinite to the finite by the theory of the Zim- 
zum; če., contraction. The phenomenon, that 


which appears, is a limitation of what is originally 


infinite and,therefore, in itself invisible and imper- 
ceptible, because the undefined is insensible to touch 
and sight. “The En-Sof,” says the Cabala, * con- 
tracted Himself in order to leave an empty space in 
the world.” In other words, the infinite totality 
had to become manifold in order to appear and be- 
come visible in definite things. The power of God 


is unlimited: it is not limited to the infinite, but in- 


cludes also the finite (Azriel, l.e. p. 2a). Or,as the 
later cabalists phrase it, the plan of the world lies 
within the First Cause; but the idea of the world 
includes the phenomenon, which must, therefore, 
be made possible. This power contained in the 
First Cause the cabalists called “the line" (p) [com- 
pare the Gnostic “ Kaw la-Kaw ” mentioned above. 
—x.]; it runs through the whole universe and gives 
it form and being. 

But another danger arises here. If God is imma- 
nent in the universe, the individual objects—or, as 
Spinoza terms them, the " modi”—may easily come 
to be considered asa part of the substance. In order 
to solve this difficulty, the cabalists point out, in the 
first place, that one perceives in the accidental 
things of the universe not only their existence, but 
also an organic life, which is the unity in the plural- 
ity, the general aim and end of the individual things 
that exist only for their individual aims and ends. 
This appropriate interconnection of things, harmoni- 
zing as it does with supreme wisdom, is not inher- 
ent in the things themselves, but can only originate 
in the perfect wisdom of God. From this follows 
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the close connection between the infinite and the 
finite, the spiritual and the corporeal, the latter being 
contained in the former. According to this assump- 

tion it would be justifiable to deduce 
Identity of the spiritual and infinite from the cor- 
Substance poreal and finite, which are related 
and Form. to each other as the prototype to its 

copy. It is.known that everything 
that is finite consists of substance and form; hence, 
itisconcluded that the Infinite Being also hasa form 
in absolute unity with it, which is infinite, surely 
spiritual,and general. While one can not form any 
conception of the En-Sof, the pure substance, one 
can yet draw conclusions from the “Or En-Sof” 
(The Infinite Light), which in part may be cognized 
by rational thought; that is, from the appearance of 
the substance one may infer its nature. The ap- 
pearance of God is, of course, differentiated from 
that of all other things; for, while all else may be 


cognized only as a phenomenon, God may be con- 


ceived as real without phenomenon, but the phenom- 
enon may not be conceived without Him (Cordovero, 
“ Pardes,” xxv., “Sha‘ar ha-Temurot 7", Although 
it must be admitted that the First Cause is entirely 
uncognizable, the definition of it includes the ad- 
mission that it contains within it all reality, since 
without that it would not be the general First Cause. 
The infinite transcends the finite, but does not ex- 
clude it, because the concept of infinite and unlim- 
ited can not be combined with the concept of exclu- 
sion. The finite, moreover, can not exist if excluded, 
because it has no existence of its own. The fact 
that the finite is rooted in the infinite constitutes the 
beginnings of the phenomenon which the cabalists 
designate as ANTI n»n323 DN (“the light in the 
test of creation”), indicating thereby that it does 
not constitute or complete the nature of God, but is 
merely a reflection of it. The First Cause, in order 
to correspond to its concept as containing all reali- 
ties, even those that are finite. has, as it were, retired 
intoits own nature, has limited and concealed it- 
self, in order that the phenomenon might become 
possible, or, according to cabalistic terminology, 
that the first concentration (MYNT DSN) might 
take place. This concentration, however, does not 
represent the transition from potentiality to actual- 
ity, from the infinite to the finite; for it took place 
within the infinite itself in order to produce the 
infinite light. Hence this concentration is also des- 
ignated as ny'pa (“cleavage ”) which means that no 
change really took place within the infinite, just as 
we may look into an object through a fissure in its 
surface while no change has taken place within the 
object itself. It is only after the infinite light has 
been produced by this concentration, 7.e.—after the 
First Cause has become a phenomenon—that a be- 
ginning is made for the transition to the finite and 
determinate, which is then brought about by a sec- 
ond concentration. 
The finite in itself has no existence, and the infi- 
nite as such can not be perceived: 
Con- only through the light of the infinite 
centration. does the finite appearas existent; just 
as by virtue of the finite the infinite 
becomes perceptible. Hence, the Cabala teaches 
that the infinite light contracted and retired its infin- 
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ity in order that the finite might become existent; or, 
in other words, the infinite appears as the sum of finite 
things. "The first as well as the second concentration 
takes place only within the confines of mere being; 
and in order that theinfinite realities, which form an 
absolute unity, may appear in their diversity, dy- 
namic tools or forms must be conceived, which pro- 
duce the gradations and differences and the essential 
distinguishing qualities of finite things. This leads 
to the doctrine of the Srrrror, which is perhaps the 
most important doctrine of the Cabala. Notwith- 
standing its importance, it is presented 
very differently in different works, 
While some cabalists take the Sefirot 
to be identical, in their totality, with 
the Divine Being—z.e., each Sefirah representing 
only a different view of the infinite, which is com- 


The 
Sefirot, 
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The first Sefirah, Keter (33 = “crown,” or a) 
Mayr = “exalted height”), is identical with tho primal 
will (aYapn ns) of God, and is differentiated from 
the En-Sof, as explained above, only as being the 
first effect, while the En-Sof is the first cause. This 
first Sefirah contained within itself the plan of the. 
universe in its entire infinity of time and Space. 
Many cabalists, therefore, do not include the Keter 
among the Sefirot, as it is not àn actual emanation 
of the En-Sof; but most of them place itat the head 
of the Sefirot. From this Keter, which is an abso- 
lute unity, differentiated from everythin g manifold 
and from every relative unity, proceed two parallel 
principles that are apparently opposed, but in re- 
ality are inseparable: the one masculine, active, 
called Hokmah (no3n = * wisdom"); the other femi- 
nine, passive, called Binah (3*3 = “intellect”). The 

union of Hok- 


prehended in 
this way (com- iy) mah and Binah 
pare “ Ma'are- ON DN DN. DN p produces Da‘at 
ket,” p. 8b, be DN — a (ny? = “rea- 
at ’ J. ; x t i A : s ; 
low)—others o D^ NOI TOWN moy 5 son”); that is, 
look upon the qo. 40! YAY — v NO, the contrast be- 
Sefirot merely as K ' EN o tween subjectiv- 
tools of the Di- $9, 4 -— jv Tab a 9 NP ity and objec- 
vine power, su- OSA a : 4. p livity finds its 
perior creatures, > f 2 TWN: * solution in 
that are, how- £) d. à KA reason, by which 
ar ‘ T A à angh 7 
ever, totally z/3 m e cognition or 
different from 6S o\% knowledge be- 
the Primal Be- di comes possible. 
A i zi O m : 
ing (Recanati, Of, alz Those cabalists 
""Ta'ar Miz- [2 a] r in- 
a Daan 5 d i 2 ed Koler 
The following £41 3] among the Sefi- 
ve: = T iio 5 ; 
definition of the ® e fè rot, take Da‘at 
Sefirot, in agree- — A “fa a8 the third 
ment with Cor- PX = Sefirah; but the 
dovero and A /o majority con- 
L e*t z e * , 2 . m e ? l 
uria, may, Xe sider it merely 
however, be re- K 2 as a combination 
garded asa logic- í of Hokmah and 
allv correct one: : P Binah and not 
God is imma- e = — sO as an independ- 
nent in the Yo WO ent Sefirah. 


Setirot, but He 
is Himself more 
than may be per- 
ceived in these 
forms of idea and being. Just as, accordin g to Spi- 
noza, the primal substance has infinite attributes, but 
manifests itself only in two of these—namely, extent 
and thought—so also is, according to the conception 
of the Cabala, the relation of the Sefirot to the En-Sof. 
The Sefirot themselves, in and through which all 
changes take place in the universe, are composite in 
so far as two natures may be distinguished in them; 
namely, (1) that in and through which all change 
takes place, and (2) that which is unchangeable, the 
light or the Divine power. The cabalists call these 
two different natures of the Sefiros * Light" and“ Ves- 
sels” (p55, WN). - For, as vessels of different color 
reflect the light of thesun differently without produ- 
cing any change in it, sothe divine light manifested in 
the Sefirot is not changed by their seemin g differences 
(Cordovero, Ze. * Sha'ar Azamot we-Kelim,” iv.) 
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Relation of the Cabalistie Spheres. 
(From Horwitz, ** Shefa‘ Tal," 1612.) 
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The first three 
Sefirot, Keter, 
Hokmah, and 
Binah, form a, 
unity among themselves; that is, knowledge, the 
knower, and the known are in God identical, and 

thus the world is only the expres- ' 

The First sion of the ideas or the absolute 


Three forms of intelligence. Thus the iden- 
Sefirot. tity of thinking and being, or of 


the real and ideal, is taught in the 
Cabala in the same way as in Hegel. Thought 
in its threefold manifestation again produces 
contrasting principles; namely, Hesed (Ibn = 
“mercy ”), the masculine, active principle, and Din 
(P7 = “justice ”), the feminine, passive principle, 
also called Pahad mS =“awe ”) and Geburah (A233 
=“ might"), which combine in a common principle, 
Tiferet (nmN520)— “beauty ") The concepts justice 
and mercy, however, must not be taken in their 
literal sense, but as symbolical designations for 
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expansion and contraction of the will; the sum of 
both, the moral order, appearsas beauty. The last- 
named trinity of the Sefirot represents dynamic na- 
ture, namely, the masculine Nezah (n3 =“ tri- 
umph ?); and the feminine Hod (qn = “ glory ”); the 
former standing 
for increase, and 
the latter for the 


force from 
which proceed 
all the forces 


produced in the 
universe. Nezah 
and Hod unite 
to produce 
Yesod (TD! = 
“ foundation ” ), 
the reproductive 
element, the root 
of all existence. 

These three 
trinities of the 
Sefirot are also 
designated as 
follows: The 
first three Sefirot 
form the intel- 
ligible world 
Sawin noy, 
or bawn now, as 
Azriel [le p. 8b] 
calls it, corre- 
sponding to the 
Kócuoc vogróc of 
the | Neoplato- 
nists), represent- 
ing, as we have 
seen, the abso- 
lute identity of 
being and think- 
ing. Thesecond 
triad of the Sefi- 
rot is moral in 
character; hence 
Azriel (/.c.) calls 
it the “soul- 
world,” and 
later cabalists 
vino ody 
(“the — sensible ; 
world”); while 
the third triad 
constitutes the 
natural — world 
(yann Do, or, as in Azriel [7.c.], 9137 pw. and 
in the terminology of Spinoza “natura naturata ”). 
The tenth Sefirah is Malkut ( nbn = “dominion ”), 
that in which the will, the plan, and the active forces 
become manifest, the sum of the permanent and 
immanent activity of all Sefirot. The Sefirot on 
their first appearance are not yet the dynamic tools 
proper, as it were, constructing and regulating the 
world of phenomena, but merely the prototypes of 
them. 

In their own realm, called moyen now (* realm 
of emanation”; see AzrLUT), or sometimes ADAM 
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KADMON, because the figure of man is employed in 
symbolic representation of the Sefirot, the Sefirot are 
conceived merely as conditions of the finite that is 
to be; for their activity only begins in the other so- 
called three worlds; namely, (1) the world of crea- 
tive ideas 
(mean Bow), 
(2) the world of 
creative forma- 
tions (ivy Y), 
and (3) the world 
of creative mat- 
ter (mwya y». 
The earliest. de- 
scription of 
these four 
worlds is found 
in the * Masseket 
Azilut.” The 
first A zilutic 
world contains 
the Sefirot (1122 
in this passage — 
nb. as Azri- 
el, l.c. da, says), 
and in the Beri- 
atic (AN'34) 
world are the 
souls of the 
pious, the divine 
throne, and the 
divine halls. 
The — Yeziratic 
(mw world is 
the seat of the 
ten classes of 
angels with their 
chiefs, presided 
over by Meta- 
tron, who was 
changed into 
fire; and there 
are also the 
spirits of men. 
Inthe ‘Asivyatic 
(mwy) world are 
he ofanim, the 
angels that re- 
ceivethe prayers 
and control the 
actions of men, 
and wage war 
against evil or 
Samael (“ Mas- 


2ocepnotfett]qtte cru scuta 


| seket Azilut," in Jellinek, *Ginze Hokmat ha- 


Kabbalah,” pp. 8-4). Although there is no doubt 
that these four worlds were origi- 
The Four nally conceived as real, thus occasion- 
Worlds. ing the many fantastic descriptions 
of them in the early Cabala, they 
were subsequently interpreted as being purely ideal- 
istic. | 
The later Cabala assumes three powers in nature, 
the mechanical, the organic, and the teleological, 
whieh are connected together as the result of a gen- 
eral, independent, purely spiritual, principal idea. 
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They are symbolized by the four worlds. The cor- 
poreal world (mwyn 'y) is perceived as a world sub- 
jected to mechanism. As this can not be derived 
from a body or corporeality, tlie Cabala attempts to 
find the basis for it in the noncorporeal; for even 
the ‘Asiyyatic world 
has its Sefirot; t.e., 
non-corporeal powers 
that are closely re- 
lated to the monads 
of Leibnitz. This as- 
sumption, however, 
explains only inor- 
ganic nature; while 
organic, formative, 
developing ^ bodies 
must proceed from 
& power that oper- 
ates from within 
and not from with- 
out. These inner 
powers that form the organism from within, repre- 
sent the Yeziratic world, the realm of creation. As 
there is found in 
nature not activity 
merely, but also wise 
activity, the cabalists 
call this intelligence 
.]. ; manifested in nature 
J-i the realm of creative 
^i ideas. Since, how- 
ever, the intelligent 
ideas which are man- 
ifested in nature pro- 
ceed from eternal 
F ommaga wd truths that are in- 
E BE A e dependent of exist- 
= me Ba du ing nature, there 
must necessarily exist 
the realm of these 
eternal truths, the 
Hence the different worlds are es- 


Correct Order of Sefirot Arranged 
In a Circle. 
(From “ Asis Rimmonim ,” 1601.) 
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Sefirot in the Form of a Menorah. 
(From “ Asis Rimmonim,” 1601.) 


Azilutie world. 


sentially one, related to one another as prototype 


and copy. All that is contained in the lower world 
is found in higher archetypal 
form in the next higher world. 
Thus, the universe forms a large 
unified whole, a living, undi- 
vided being, that consists of 
three parts enveloping one an- 
other successively; and over 
them soars, as the highest arche- 
typal seal, the world of Azilut. The Aleph as a 


- PXT " Symbol of the 
The psychology of the Cab Pour: Caballetie 


ala is closely connected with Worlds. 
its metaphysical doctrines. As SPENT te RUMOR 


in the Talmud, so in the Cab- 

ala man is represented as the sum and the high- 
est product of creation, The very organs of his 
body are constructed according to the mysteries 
of the highest wisdom: but man proper is the soul; 
for the body is only the garment, the 
covering in which the true inner man 
appears. The soul is threefold, being 
composed of Nefesh, Ruah, and N eshamah; Nefesh 
(W3) corresponds to the ‘ Asiyyatic world, Ruah 


Man. 


(m) to the Yeziratic, and Neshamah (Dw) to the 
Beriatic. Nefesh is the animal, sensitive principle 
in man, and as such is in immediate touch With the 
body. Ruah represents the moral nature; bein g the 
scat of good and evil, of good and evil desires, ac- 
cording as it turns toward Neshamah or Nefesh. 
Neshamah is pure intelligence, pure spirit, incapable 


of good or evil: itis pure divine light, the climax 


of soul-life. The genesis of these three powers of 
the soul is of course different, Neshamah proceeds 
directly from divine Wisdom, Ruah from the Sefirah 
Tiferet (“Beauty”), and Nefesh from the Sefirah 
Malkut (“Dominion”). Aside from this trinity of 
the soul there is also the individual principle; that 
is, the idea of the body with the traits belonging to 
ach person individually, and the spirit of life that 
has its seat in the heart. But as these last two cle- 
ments no longer form part of the spiritual nature of 
man, they are not included in the divisions of the 
soul. The cabalists explain the connection between 
soul and body as follows: <All souls exist before the 
formation of the body in the suprasensible world 
(compare PREEXISTENCE), bein g united in the course 
of time with their respective bodies. The descent 
of the soul into the body is necessitated by the finite 
nature of the former: it is bound to unite with the 
body in order to take its part in the universe, to 
contemplate the spectacle of creation, to become 
conscious of itself and its origin, and, finally, to re- 
turn, after having completed its tasks in life, to the 
inexhaustible fountain of light and Hfe—God, 
While Neshamah ascends to God, Ruah enters 
Eden to enjoy the pleasures of paradise, and Nefesh 
remains in peace on earth. This statement, how- 
ever, applies only to the just. At the death of the 
godless, Neshamah, being stained with sins, en- 
counters obstacles that make it difficult for it to re- 
turn to its source; and until it has 
Im- returned, Ruah may not enter Eden, 
mortality. and Nefesh finds no peace on earth. 
Closely connected with this view is 


the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul (see 
Mere sresxycHmosrs), on which the Cabala lays great 


Stress. In order that the soul may return to its 
source, it must previously have reached full devol- 
opment of all its perfections in terrestrial life. If it 
has not fulfilled this condition in the course of one 
life, it must begin all over again in another body, 
continuing until it has completed its task. The 
Lurianic Cabala added to metempsychosis proper 
the theory of the impregnation (may) of souls; that 
is, if two souls do not feel equal to their tasks God 
unites both in one body, so tltat they may support 
and complete each other, as, for instance, a lame 
man and a blind one may conjointly do (compare : 
the parable in Sanh. 91a, b). If one of the two souls 
needs aid, the other becomes, as it were, its mother, 
bearing it in its lap and nourishing it with its own 
substance, 

In regard to the proper relation of the soul to God, 
as the final object of its being, the cabalists distin- 
guish, both in cognition and in will, a twofold grada- 
tion therein. As regards the will, we may fear God 
and also love Him. Fear is justified as it leads to 
love. “In love is found the secret of divine unity: 
it is love that unites the higher and lower stages, 
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and that lifts everything to that stage where all must 
be one” (Zohar, wa-Yakhel, ii. 216a). In the same 
way human knowledge may be either 

Love, the reflected or intuitive, the latter again 

Highest being evidently the higher. The soul 
Relation to must rise to these higher planes of 

God. knowledge and will, to the contem- 
plation and love of God; andin this 
way it returns to its source. The life beyond is a 
life of complete contemplation and complete love. 
The relation between the soul and God is repre- 
sented in the figurative language of the Zoharistic 
Cabala as follows: “Thesoul, Neshamah [which pro- 
ceeds from the Sefirah Binah, as mentioned above], 
comes into the world through the union of the king 
with the matrona—' king’ meaning the Sefirah Tife- 
ret and ‘matrona’ the Sefirah Malkut—and the re- 
turn of the soul to God is symbolized by the union 
of the matrona with the king.” Similarly, the mer- 
ciful blessing that God accords to the world is sym- 
bolized by the first figure; and by the second, the 
spiritualizing and ennobling of what is material and 
common through man’s fulfilment of his duty. 

It is seen hereby that ethics is the highest aim 
of the Cabala; it can be shown, indeed, that meta- 
physics is made subservient to it. The cabalists of 
course regard the ethical question as a part of the 
religious one, their theory of influence characteri- 

zing their attitude toward ethics as 

Ethics of well as law. “The terrestrial world 
the Cabala. is connected with the heavenly world, 

as the heavenly world is connected 
with the terrestrial one,” is a doctrine frequently 
recurring in the Zohar (Noah, i. 70b). The later cab- 
alists formulate this thought thus: The Sefirot 
impart as much as they receive. Although the 
terrestrial world is the copy of the heavenly ideal 
world, the latter manifests its activity according to 
the impulse that the former has received. ‘The con- 
nection between the real and the ideal world is 
brought about by man, whose soul belongs to 


heaven, while his body is earthy. Man connects the 
two worlds by means of his love for God, which, as 
explained above, unites him with God. The knowl- 
edge of the law in its ethical as well as religious 
aspects is also a means toward influencing the 
higher regions; for the study of the law means 
the union of man with divine wisdom. Of course, 
the revealed doctrine must be taken in 

The its true sense; t.e.. the hidden meaning 
Doctrine of of Scripture must be sought out (see 
Influence. Jew. Encyc. i. 409, s.v. ALLEGORICAL 
.INTERPRETATION) The ritual also 

has a deeper mystical meaning, as it serves to pre- 
. gerve the universe and to secure blessings for it. 
Formerly this was the object of the ritual sacrifices 
in the Temple; but now their place is taken by prayer. 
Devout worship, during which the soul is so ex- 
alted that it seems desirous of leaving the body in 
order to be united with its source, agitates the heav- 
enly soul; thatis, the Sefirah Dinah. This stimulus 
occasions a secret movement among the Sefirot of all 
the worlds, so that all approach more or less to their 
source until the full bliss of the En-Sof reaches the 
last Sefirah, Malkut, when all the worlds become 
conscious of a beneficent influence. Similarly, just 


as the good deeds of man exert a beneficent influence 
on all the worlds, so his evil actions injure them. 

The question as to what constitutes evil and what 
good, the cabalists answer as follows: 

In discussing the problem of evil, a distinction 
must be made between evil itself, and evil in human 
nature. Evilisthereverse of the divine NINN NVD 
[the left side, while the good is the right side—a 
Gnostic idea (see above).-—-K.]. As the divine has 
true being, evil is that which has no being, the un- 
real or the seeming thing, the thing as it appears. 
And here again distinction must be made, between 
the thing which appears to be but is not—/.e., theap- 

pearance of a thing which is unreal— 
The and the appearance of a thing which 
Problem of is whatit appears to be—7.e., asa being 
Evil. of its own, having an original type of 
existence of its own. This “appear- 
ance of an appearance ? or semblance of the phenom- 
enon is manifested in the very beginnings of the 
finite and the multiform, because these beginnings 
include the boundaries of the divine nature; and the 
boundaries of the divine constitute the godless, 
the evil. In other words, evil is the finite. As the 
finite includes not only the world of matter, but, as 
has been shown above, also its idea, the cabalists 
speak of the Beriatic, Yeziratic, and ‘Asiyyatic worlds 
of evil, as these worlds contain the beginnings of the 
finite. Only the world of the immediate emanations 
(moyna nby), where the finite is conceived as with- 
out existence and seeking existence, is free from 
evil. Evil in relation to man is manifested in that 
he takes semblance for substance, and tries to get 
away from the divine primal source instead of stri- 
ving after union with it. 

Most of the post-Zoharic cabalistic works combine 
with this theory of evil a doctrine on the fall of 
man resembling the Christian tenet. Connecting 
with the ancient view of Adam’s corporeal and 
spiritual excellence before the Fall (see ADAM IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE), the later cabalists assert 


that originally all souls were combined into one, 
forming the soul of Adam. Man in his original 


state, therefore, was still a general being, not en- 
dowed with the empirical individuality with which 
he now appears in the world; and together with 
man the whole lower creation was in a spiritual, 
glorified state. But the venom of the serpent en- 
tered into man, poisoning him and all nature, which 
then became susceptible to the influ- 

The Fall of enceof evil. Then human nature was 
Man. darkened and made coarse, and man 
received a corporeal body; at the 

same time the whole ‘Asiyyatic world, of which man 
had been the lord and master, was condensed and 
coarsened. The Beriatic and Yeziratic worlds were 
also affected ; influenced by man, they sank like the 
‘Asiyatic world, and were also condensed in a pro- 
portionately superior degree. By this theory the 
cabalists explain the origin of physical and moral 
evil in the world. Yet the Cabala by no means con- 
siders man as lost after the Fall. The greatest sin- 
ner, they hold, may attract the higher heavenly 
power by penitence, thus counteracting the poison 
of the serpent working in him. The warfare be- 
tween man and the satanic power will only cease 
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When man is again elevated into the center of divine 
light, and once more is in actüal contact with it. 
This original glory and spirituality of man and 
of the world will be restored in the Messianic age, 
when heaven and earth will be renewed, and even 
Satan will renounce his wickedness. This last point 
has à somewhat Christian tinge, as indeed other 
Christian ideas are also found in the Cabala, as, e.g., 
the trinity of the Sefirot, and especially of the first 
triad. [But on three powers in the one God com- 
pare Philo, “De Sacrificio Abelis et Caini," xv. ; 
adem,  Quiestio in Genes.” iv. 2; and F. Cony beare, 
"Philo's Contemplative Life," 1895, p. 3804. —x.] 
But although the Cabala accepted various foreign 
elements, actual Christian elements can not be defi- 
nitely pointed out. Much that appears Christian is 
in fact nothing but the logical development of cer- 
tain ancient esoteric doctrines, which were incor- 
porated into Christianity and contributed much to 

its development, and which are also found in Tal- 
 mudic works.and in Talmudic Judaism. 

In forming an opinion upon the Cabala one must 
not be prejudiced by the general impression made 
on the modern mind by the cabalistic writings, es- 
pecially the often repulsive Zoharistic Cabala. In 
former centuries the Cabala was looked upon asa 

divine revelation; modern critics are 


Opinions inclined to condemn it entirely owing 
on the to the fantastic dress in which most 
Value of cabalists clothe their doctrines, which 


the Cabala. vives the latter an entirely un-Jewish 
| appearance. If the Cabala were really 

as un-Jewish as it is alleged to be, its hold upon 
thousands of Jewish minds would be a psycholog- 
ical enigma defying all process of reasoning. For 
while the attempt, inaugurated by Saadia, to har- 
monize Talmudic Judaism with Aristotelianism failed 
in spite of the brilliant achievements of Maimonides 
and his school, the Cabala succeeded in being merged 
so entirely in Talmudic Judaism that for half a cen- 
tury the two werealmost identical. Although some 
cabalists, such as Abulafia and the pseudonymous 
author of “Kanah,” were not favorably disposed 
toward Talmudism, yet this exception only proves 
the rule that the cabalists were not conscious of any 
opposition to Talmudic Judaism, as is sufficiently 
clear from the fact that men like N ahmanides, Solo- 
mon ibn Adret, Joseph Caro, Moses Isserles, and 
Elijah b. Solomon of Wilna were not on] y supporters 
of the Cabala, but even contributed largely to its 
development. As these men were the actual repre- 
sentatives of true Talmudic Judaism, there must have 
been something in the Cabala that at- 

The Cabala tracted them. It can not have been its 
and the metaphysics; for Talmudic Judaism 
Talmud. was not greatly interested in such 
speculations. It must be, then, that 

the psychology of the Cabala, in which a very high 
position is assigned to man, appealed to the Jewish 
mind. While Maimonidesand his followers regarded 
philosophical speculation as the highest duty of 
man, and even made the immortality of the soul de- 
pendent on it; or, speakin g more correctly, while im- 
mortality meant for them only the highest develop- 
ment of “active intellect ” (pian baw) in man, to 
which only a few attained, the Cabalists taught not 


only that every man may expecta great deal in the fu- 
ture world, according to his good and pious actions, 
but even that he is the most important factor in 
nature in this world. Not man’s intelligence, but 
his moral nature, determines what he is. Nor ig he 
merely a spoke in the wheel, a small, unimportant. 
fragment of the universe, but the center around 
which everything moves. Here the Jewish Cabala, 
in contrast to alien philosophy, tried to present the 
true Jewish view of life, and one that appealed to 
Talmudic Judaism. 
The Jew as well as the man was recognized in the 
Cabala. Notwithstanding tlie strongly pantheistic 
coloring of its metaphysics, the Cabala. 
The never attempted to belittle the impor- 
Cabala and tance of historic J udaism, but, on the 


Phi- contrary, emphasized it. Like the 
losophy. school of Maimonides, the cabalists 


also interpreted Scripture allegor- 
ically; yet there is an essential difference between the 
two. Abraham and most of the Patriarchs are, for 
both, the symbols of certain virtues, but with this 
difference; namely, that the Cabala regarded the 
lives of the Patriarchs, filled with good and pious 
actions, as incarnations of certain virtues—e.g., the 
life of Abraham as the incarnation of love—while 
allegorical philosophy sought for exclusively ab- 
stract ideas in the narratives of Scripture. If the 
Talmudists looked with horror upon the allegories 
of the philosophical school, which, if carried out 
logically—and there have always been logical 
thinkers among the Jews—would deprive Judaism 
of every historical basis, they did not object to the 
cabalistic interpretation of Seripture, which here also 
identified ideality with reality. 

The same holds good in regard to the Law. The 
cabalists have been reproved for carrying to the ex- 
treme the allegorization of the ritual part of the 
Law. But the great importance of the Cabala for 
rabbinical Judaism lies in the fact that it prevented 
the latter from becoming fossilized. It was the 
Cabala that raised prayer to the position it occupied 
for centuries among the Jews, as a means of tran- 
scending earthly affairs fora time and of feeling ono- 
self in union with God. And the Cabala achieved 
this at à period when prayer was gradually becom- 
ing a merely external religious exercise, a service of 
the lips and not of the heart. And just as prayer 
was ennobled by the influence of the Cabala, so did 
most ritual actions cast aside their formalism, to be- 
come spiritualized and purified. The Cabala thus 
rendered two great services to the development of 
Judaism: it repressed both Aristotelianism and Tal- 
mudic formalism. x 

These beneficial influences of the Cabala are, how- 
ever, counterbalanced by several most pernicious 

ones. From the metaphysical axiom, 

Noxious that there is nothing in the world 
Influences. without spiritual life, the cabalists 

developed a Jewish Macic. They 
taught that the elements are the abode of beings 
which are the dregs or remnants of the lowest Spiri- 
tual life, and which are divided into four classes; 
namely, elemental beings of fire, air, water, and 
earth; the first two being invisible, while the last 
two may easily be perceived by the senses, While 
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the latter are generally malicious imps who vex and 
mock man, the former are well disposed and help- 
ful. Demonology, therefore, occupies an important 
position in the works of many cabalists; for the 
imps are related to those beings that are generally 
designated as demons (nw), being endowed with 
various supernatural powers and with insight into 
the hidden realms of lower nature, and even occa- 
sionally into the future and the higher spiritual 
world. Magic (nw nwyn) may be practised with 
the help of these beings, the cabalists meaning 
white magic in contrast to Pwa Mwy (“the black 
art”). : 

Natural magic depends largely on man himself; 
for, according to the Cabala, all men are endowed 
with insight and magical powers which they may 
develop. The means especially mentioned are: 
“Kawwanah ” (M35) = intense meditation, in order 
to attract the higher spiritual influence; a strong 
will exclusively directed toward its object; and a 
vivid imagination, in order that the impressions 
from the spiritual world may enter profoundly into 
the soul and be retained there. From these prin- 
ciples many cabalists developed their theories on 
CASTING oF Lots, NECROMANCY, EXORCISM, and 
many other superstitions. BIBLIOMANCY and the 
mysticism of numbers and letters were developed 
into complete systems. 

The metaphysical conception of the identity of 
the real with the ideal gave rise to the mystical con- 
ception that everything beheld by our senses has a 

mystical meaning; that the phenom- 

Cabalistic ena may instruct man as to what takes 

Super- place in the divine idea or in the 
stition. humanintellect. Hence the cabalistic 
doctrine of the heavenly alphabet, 
whose signs are the constellations and stars. Thus 
ASTROLOGY was legitimized, and bibliomancy found 
its justification in the assumption that the sacred 
Hebrew letters are not merely signs for things, but 
implements of divine powers by means of which 
nature may be subjugated. It is easy to see that all 
these views were most pernicious in their influence 
on the intellect and soul of the Jew. But it is 
equally true that these things did not originate in 
the Cabala, but gravitated toward it. In a word, 
its works represent that movement in Judaism 
which attempted to Judaize all the foreign elements 
in it, a process through which healthy and abnormal 
views were introduced together. Compare ADAM 
KADMON, ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION, AMU- 
LETS, ASCENSION, AZILUT, CREATION, EMANATION, 
METEMPSYCHOSIS, SEFIROT, Syzyeres, ZOHAR; and, 
on the relation of the Cabala to non-Jewish religions, 
GxNOSTICISM and PARSEEISM. 
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nized as standard authorities in reference to it. The cata- 
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CABALLERIA, DE LA: Marano family of 
Aragon, Spain, widely ramified, and influential 
through its wealth and scholarship, especially in 
Saragossa. The family descended from D.. Solo. 
mon ibn Labi de la Caballeria, who had nine sons. 
The eldest, Bonafos de la CABALLERIA, was bap- 
tized, and all the others followed his example ex- 
cept Benveniste. Donafos and Samuel took the 
name “Pedro” (Micer Pedro) Samuel Pedro at- 
tained to high clerical offices, while his brother Ahab- 
Felipe became a leader in the Cortes, and Isaac Fer- 
nando was assistant curator in the University of 
Saragossa. The youngest brother, Luis, who was 
baptized as a little child, was appointed tesorero 
mayor, or chief treasurer, by Don Juan of Navarre. 
The sons of Isaac Fernando were engaged in farm- 
ing the public taxes, and through their wealth se- 
cured high positions inthestate. Pedro de la Cabal- 
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leria negotiated the marriage of Queen Isabella of 
Castile to Don Ferdinand of Aragon, and had the 
honor of presenting to the royal bride a costly neck- 
lace, valued at 40,000 ducats, defraying part of the 
cost himself, Benveniste’s son, Vidal de la Caballe- 
ria, and his wife Beatrice also embraced Christianity, 
taking the name “Gonzalo.” One of Benveniste's 
daughters became the wife of the rich landowner 
Don Apres de Paternoy, a Marano of Verdun, and 
their descendants were important in Spanish history. 

Notwithstanding the high offices which this fam- 
ily filled, several of its members suffered from the 
persecutions of the Inquisition. Alfonso de la 
Caballeria of Saragossa, who still maintained his 
connection with the large synagogue there, took 
part in the conspiracy against the inquisitor Arbues. 
The remains of Juan de la Caballeria were burned 
in Saragossa, at which place, in 1488, Luis de la 
Caballeria, as well as his son Jaime and several other 
members of the family, was made to do public 
penance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Libro Verde, in Revista de Españia. vol. 
XY. 
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CABALLERIA, BONAFOS (pni) DE 
LA: Anti-Jewish writer of the fifteenth century; 
son of Solomon ibn Labi de la Caballeria of Sara- 
gossa; assumed the name of * Micer Pedro” on be- 
coming a convert to Christianity, From early youth 
he devoted himself to the study of the Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Latin languages, and gradually ac- 
quired a profound knowledge of civil and canonical 
law. He won the favor of Queen Maria, who ap- 
pointed him commissioner of the Cortes which con- 
vened at Monzon and Alcañiz (1436-87); and all the 
liberties and privileges which the Caballeria family 
had enjoyed for a long time were confirmed to him 
and his descendants. Caballeria was twice married: 
first (before his conversion) to the former wife of 
Luis de Santangel, who obstinately resisted baptism, 
and then to Violante, a daughter of the wealthy 
Alfonso Ruiz of Daroca, who, like Caballeria, was 
a convert to Christianity. 

In the year 1450 Micer Pedro began his *Zelus 
Christi Contra Judaeos et Sarracenos," a book full of 
malevolence against his former coreligionists. This 
work, upon which he was engaged for fourteen 
years, was published at Bologna in 1592 by Martin 
Alfonso Vivaldo, who added numerous annotations 
showing his hostility to the Jewish race. Soon after 
the completion of this work, in which he falsely ac- 
cused the Jews of every imaginable vice, branding 
them as a cursed seed and a hypocritical, pestilen- 
tial, and abandoned race, Pedro was murdered (1464), 
the deed having been committed, it is believed, at 
the instigation of Maranos. All the sons of Pedro 
occupied high positions in Aragon; Alfonso being 
vice-chancellor, Luis confidential adviser of King 
Juan, and Jaime counselor and confidential ad viser 
of Don Ferdinand, accompanying the latter on his 
first visit to Naples, and traveling by his side in 
princely splendor. Nevertheless, Jaime in 1504 
became a victim of the Inquisition, and was sen- 
tenced at Saragossa. Another member of the fam- 
ily, Martin de la Caballeria, was invested with 
the command of the fleet at Majorca. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
en Españia, iii. 102 et seq.; Kayserling, Christopher Colum- 
bus, pp. 26 et seq., New York, 1894. 
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CABRET or CABRIT, JACOB BEN 
JUDAH: Spanish translator; lived in Spain toward 
the end of the fourteenth century. 'The surname 
“Cabret” or “Cabrit,” borne by several persons, is 
derived, according to Gross (*Gallia Judaica," p. 
474), from a Spanish locality, Cabreta or Cabrita. 
Cabret translated from the Latin into Hebrew and 
abridged the work of Arnaldus of Villanova, " De 
Judiciis Astronomie,” or “Capitula Astrologiz," on 
the application of astrology to medicine. "The trans- 
lation made at Barcelona in 1381 is still extant in 
manuscript (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
2042). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loeb, in Rev. Et. Juives, iv. "1; Stein- 


schneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 588. 
G. I. Br. 


CABUL: Acity on the boundary-line of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 27), identical with the modern Kabul 
(Buhl, *Geographie," p. 221). Josephus (“ Vita,” 
& 48) refers to it as “the village of Chabolo situated 
in the confines of Ptolemais.” The name was ap- 
plied also to an entire district which included twenty 
cities given by Solomon to Hiram, king of Tyre 
(I Kingsix. 13). Josephus (* Ant." viii, 5, $8) inter- 
prets “Cabul” as meaning, in Phenician, “what 
does not please”; but doubt has been cast on this 
interpretation of the term. 
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CACERES (mop; also spelled Caceras, Car- 
ceres, Carcerts, Casares, Casseras, Cazares): 
A family, members of which have lived in Portugal, 
Holland, England, Mexico, Surinam, the West In- 
dies, and the United States. "They came, probably, 
from the city of Caceres in Spain. 

The first reference to any person bearing the name 
is in a list of heretics, posted according to custom in 
the cathedral in the city of Mexico, where the names 
of Antonio Dias (or Diaz) de Caceres and Cata- 
lina de Leon, his wife, occuras * Judaizers”; the lat- 
ter doing penance at an auto da fé, celebrated on 
Feb. 24, 1590, in that city. Their daughter Doña 
Leonor de Caceres was denounced asa * Judaizer " 
by her aunt, Doña Mariana Nuñez de Carabajal (see 
CARABAJAL), before the tribunal of Mexico. Her 
testimony (see Cyrus Adler, in “Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc." iv. 45, 47, 63) gives these data: An- 
tonio Dias de Caceres and Jorge de Almeida (Adler, 
ib. pp. 29-79) married on the same day, in the city 
of Parmco, Mexico, Catalina and Leonor de Cara- 
bajal, sisters of the deponent, and, after a visit to 
Spain, moved to the district of San Paolo in the city 
of Mexico. 

Antonio appears to have lived in another district, 
in a house which served as a gathering-place for 
fasting and prayer; and although they all attended 
mass, and otherwise observed ihe rites and cere- 
monies of the Roman Church, they practised their 
Jewish rites in private. This was soon discovered: 
the deponent, her mother, and brothers were ar- 
rested by order of the Inquisition; and Antonio Dias 
de Caceres, fearing a similar fate, went to China. 
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There he lived three years, came back to Mexico, 
feigned at first estrangement from his wife, because 
she was a *Judaizing " penitent, and finally, seem- 
ing to yield to the entreaties of friends who sought 
to bring them together, became nominally reconciled 
to her and set about in earnest to obey the behests 
of the Mosaic law. Antonio observed caution, 
dreading the arm of the Holy Office, but persisted, 
together with his family, in keeping the Sabbath at 
home. Prayers were recited at home out of a He- 
brew book, said to have been written in verse, and 
the Psalms, without the required Gloria Patri, were 
chanted by all. His daughter, the above-mentioned 
Leonor de Caceres, figured as a penitent at an auto 
da fé held in the city of Mexico, March 25, 1601. 
A facsimile of a document, dated Sept. 6, 1608, con- 
taining an account of her trial, is given in vol. iv. of 
“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." 

Isabel Caceres: A victim of the Inquisition in 
Toledo in 1625; wife of Luis Baez. 

Jacob (Yahacob) Rodriguez Caceres: Mar- 
tyr, who died at the stake im 1665, at Cordova. 
Daniel Levi de Barrios celebrates him in verse in the 
prologue to his allegorical comedy “ Contra la Verdad 
noay Fuerga. Panegiricoalostres biena venturados 
mártires Abraham Athias, Yahacob Rodriguez Ca- 
seres, y Raquel Nufiez Fernandez, que fueron que- 
mados vivos en Cordova por santificar la unidad 
divina, en 16. de Tammuz, aiio de 5425 (1665),” Am- 
sterdam (no date). 

Moseh de Caceres: One of the founders of the 
Portuguese community in Amsterdam, who flour- 
ished about 1600. 

J. G. A. K. 


Francisco de Caceres: 1. Writer of the seven- 
teenth century; son of Daniel de Caceres of Am- 
sterdam. He translated from Italian into Spanish 
the “ Vision Deleytable y Summarico de Todas las 
Sciencias,” a work written by Alfonso de la Torre 
and translated into Italian by Domenico Dolphino. 
The translation of Caceres, published at Amsterdam 
in 1663, and dedicated to D. Emanuel, prince of 
Portugal, consists of two parts, the first dealing 
with the various sciences, the second with moral 
philosophy. Of the first part, ch. i. treats of the 
“eyil of things, and the confusion in the world ” ; 
the following six chapters treat of logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astrology, and the 
remaining chapters treat of metaphysics, pneu- 
matics, and physics. Part ii. discusses ethics and 
politics. 

Wolf (*Bibl. Hebr." iii. Nos. 908, 1854h) makes 
this Francisco de Caceres the author also of “ Dia- 
logos Satiricos,” published at Amsterdam in 1616. 
Kayserling (* Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud." p. 993), however, 
ascribes that work to (2) Francisco or Jacob de 
Caceres who was probably a son of Moseh de Ca- 
ceres, one of the founders of the Jewish-Portuguese 
community of Amsterdam. The latter Francisco 
or Jacob also translated into Spanish “Los Siete 
Dias de la Semana Sobre la Creacion del Mundo,” a 
work by Bastasi, dedicated to Jacob Tirado. As 
the “Dialogos Satiricos” was published as early as 
1616, it is not probable that the author was the 
former Francisco de Caceres. 
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Francisco (or Jacob) had, so far as it can be deter- 
mined, five sons: 

(1) Daniel de Caceres: Writer of the seven- 
teenth century; son of Jacob de Caceres. He held 
the degree of master of arts. 

Caceres was a friend of Manasseh ben Israel, upon 
whose works, “The Conciliator” and “On Human 
Frailty ” (written about 1642) he wrote approba- 
tions. He also wrote a eulogy on Saul Levi Mor- 
teira's Sew nya (Amsterdam, 1645). 

D. A. R. 


(2) David de Caceres, who, according to Kay- 
serling, died Oct. 18, 1624, at Amsterdam (Kayser- 
ling, l.e. p. 32). 

(3) Henrique (or Henry) de Caceres, who lived 
in England c. 1650, probably the same who, with 
Benjamin de Caceres, petitioned the king (April 8, 
1661) to permit them to live and trade in Barbados 
and Surinam (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." 
v. 47, 62; JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, ii. 523b). 

J. G. A. K. 


(4) Samuel de Caceres: Dutch poet and 
preacher; and brother-in-law of Benedict Spinoza; 
died Nov., 1660, at Amsterdam. He was a pupil of 
Rabbi Saul Levi Morteira of Amsterdam. The title 
“Poeta, Predicador, y Jaxam, de la Ley Sancta Es- 
critor" (Poet, Preacher, and Cantor, Writer of the 
Holy Law), given to Caceres by his contemporaries, 
shows the eminent position which he occupied in 
the Jewish community of Amsterdam. “De la Ley 
Sancta Escritor” refers to the Spanish translation 
of the Bible, which he edited, revised, and corrected, 
andwhich was published in 1661, soon after his death. 

D. A. R. 


(5) Simon de Caceres: Military strategist, 
merchant, and communal leader; flourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He was promi- 
nent in mercantile affairs in Hamburg, London, 
South America, and the West Indies; and his trans- 
actions extended to many parts of the world. 

Caceres is described as a chauvinist Jew, boastful 
of his Jewish descent (see Lucien Wolf, “ Transac- 
tions Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng." i. 56, 73). He joined 
Antonio Fernandez CamvaJaL in the acquisition of 
the Bet Holim cemetery in London, and was one of 
the petitioners who signed the document presented 
to Cromwell by Manasseh ben Israel in March, 1656. 
Queen Christina of Sweden is known to have inter- 


ceded with Cromwell on his behalf for certain com- 


mercial privileges in Barbados (Rawlinson MS., A. 
96, fol. 888); and at a later date the king of Den- 
mark gave Caceres’ brother a letter of recommenda- 
tion to Charles II., which was instrumental in pro- 
curing for the Jews in the West Indies an extension 
of commercial facilities (4 Calendar of State Papers,” 
Colonial series, 1661-68, p. 49). Simon was one of 
Cromwell's intelligencers; and there are at least two 
documents among the Thurloe papers which show 
that his experience was utilized by the lord protector. 
The one is called “A Note of What Things Are 
Wanting in Jamaica" (*Thurloe Papers." ed. Th. 
Birch, pp. 61,62, London, 1742). Itisa memorandum 
containing minute advice with regard to fortifica- 
tions and implements. From a passage in * Crom- 
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well's Letter and Speeches,” ed. Carlyle (iii. 181), it 
would seem that his recommendations were followed, 
for the needed supplies were forwarded. 

Together with this memorandum Caceres sub- 
mitted to the protector a remarkable scheme for the 
conquest of Chile (printed in Birch’s ed. of the 
“Thurloe Papers,” Le. pp. 62, 63; see also bibliog- 
raphy below), wherein he proposed to enlist “men 
of his own nation” (meaning Jews), and offered to 
lead the expedition in person. In his letter of in- 
structions Cromwell refers to the desirability of 
hindering the Spanish trade with Peru and Carta- 
gena, and of striving with the Spaniard for the mas- 
tery of all those seas (see Curie). At a later date 
Caceres presented another plan to Cromwell, which 
provided for the protection of the Barbados trade 
and for improving the administration of the naviga- 
tion act (Rawlinson MS., A. 60, fol. 181). This doc- 
ument seems to have been unauthorized, and turns 
out to be a personal application for an office he de- 
sired to have created for himself. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lucien Wolf, in several papers published in 
the London Jewish Chronicle, especially his Cromwell’s Jew- 
ish Intelligeneers and American Elements in the Reset- 
tlement (each published separately); idem,in the Transac- 
tions of the Jew. Hist. Soc. Bng., i, ii, iii; G. A. Kohut, 
Simon de Caceres and His Plan forthe Conquest of Chili, 
New York, 1899 (reprinted from the American Hebrew, 
June 16, 1899) ; besides the sources cited in the text. 

Daniel (see above) had two (?) sons ; (1) Franeis- 
co de Caceres. (2) Samuel ben Danielde Cace- 
res, whose name, if he is not Daniel's son, remains a 
“crux interpretum." It is more than probable that 
the two Samuels have been confounded by bibliog- 
raphers. Samuel, the poet and preacher, had a son 
named David de Caceres, who was printer in Am- 
sterdam in 1661. Another person bearin g that name 
was rabbi at Salonica, and afterward (e. 1650) at 
Hebron, Palestine. The following is a tentative 
genealogical sketch of the Amsterdam branch of the 
Caceres family : | 


Moses de Caceres 
(c. 1600) 


Francisco or Jacob 


| | 


Daniel David Henry Samuel = sister Simon 
| (d. 1624) (England) (d. 1660) of Spinoza (England) 
ce. 1650 | c. 1656 


Francisco Samuel (?) David 

A Bernard de Caceres is mentioned in the * Cal. 
endars of State Papers" (see Jacobs, in the bibliog- 
raphy below,) 1661-68, as residing in the West Indies. 
One of the chief members of the Jewish congrega- 
tion in Surinam, whose name is affixed toa Special 
charter of privileges, dated Oct. 1, 1669, was Hen- 
rique de Caceres (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc.” iv. 8), and a Samuel de Caceres is spoken 
of in Curacao, W. I., in the year 1692 (Corcos, 
“Jews of Curacao," p. 15). In 1891, a Mr. Benja- 
min de Caceres ofliciated at Curacao in the absence 
of a rabbi (db. p. 47). 

Persons bearing the name are living to-day (1902) 
in New York and Philadelphia. Miss Ida Caseres 
of Philadelphia claims descent from the Caceres 
who settled in Jamaica in the seventeenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. quoted by Steinschneider, 
in Cat. Bodl. Nos, 525, 7972, 9165; Fürst. Bibl. Jud, i. 150 
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(where, among other errors, the convert John Xeres [Cat. 
Bodl. p. 2787] is converted into **Joch. de Cazeres ?); Cata- 
logue Michacl, MS. No. 351, 2, p. 99; Jacobs and Wolf, Bil. 
Anglo-Jud. pp. 39, 40, 45, London. 1888; Kayserling, Bini, 
Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 32, Strasburg, 1890. 

J. G. A. K. 


CADENET: Small village in tho department of 
Vaucluse, France. Like all places situated along 
the river Durance, Cadenet had a Jewish commu- 
nity in the Middle Ages. A document of the year 
1288 states that this community, together with those 
of Aix, St. Maximin, Lambesc, Pertuis, Istres, 
Tretz, and Lanson, was permitted to have a syna- 
gogue and a cemetery on paying an annual tax 
of two pounds of pepper to the archbishop of Aix 
(Charter of 1283; compare Depping, “Les Juifs dans 
le Moyen Age,” p. 197). 

In 1989 a remarkable lawsuit arose in Arles, rela- 
ting to an alleged marriage (described in all its de- 
tails by Gross, in * Monatsschrift," 1880, pp. 404 et 
seq.). The plaintiff was Maestro Duran of Cadenet. 
In order to be revenged on Meirona, daughter of 
En Salves Cassin of Arles, who had refused him, 
Duran declared that he had married her in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses, Vidal Abraham of Bourrin 
and Bonfilh or Bonfils Crégud. These witnesses 
were later convicted of perjury. 

The case was taken in turn before the rabbinical 
colleges of Arles, Nimes, Montpellier, and Perpi- 
gnan, and in the last instance, upon the demand of 
Don Salemias Nasi of Valence, was submitted to R. 
Isaac ben Sheshet, who pronounced severe judgment 
against Duran and his fellow-conspirators, and bit- 
terly reproached the community of Arles that it had 
not done its utmost to prevent such a scandal from 


becoming public. A Jew, Mosson of Cadenet by 


name, lived at Carpentras in 1404 (* Revue Etudes 
Juives," xii. 196); and two others, Salvet of Cade- 
net and Vidalon of Cadenet, were sheriffs of that 
community in 1460 (5, p. 176), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 548, 

G. S. K. 

CÆCILIUS OF CALACTE: Rhetorician, 
critic, and historian; flourished in the first century 
B.C. at Calacte, a town on the northern coast of 
Sicily. He was the first Jew noted for literary activ- 
ity at Rome. Little is known of his life. He wag 
born a slave, and was named “ Archagathus." His 
parents were either of Sicilian or Syrian origin. As 
a freedman he bore the name “ Cæcilius,” perhaps 
after one of the Metelli, the ancient patrons of 
Sicily. He went to Rome and devoted himself to 
the study of rhetoric, Apollodorus probably being 
his first master, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who lived at Rome from 80 to 7 B.C., his close friend. 
Suidas states that Cæcilius was a J ew, an assertion 
which is now generally accepted, though some wri- 
ters think that he may have been only a convert to 
Judaism, 

The fragments of Cxcilius’ writings which are 


| Still extant attest above all his versatility. Together 


with his friend Dionysius, he was the 

The Attic representative in his time of the Attic 
School. style of oratory in contradistinction 
to the verbose Asiatic style. While 

the earlier devotees of the Attic school contented 
themselves with the study and the classification of 
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literary forms, Ceecilius and Dionysius extended 
their labors to the fields of philology and esthetic 
criticism; and the hatred felt by the former for the 
Asiatic school resulted in his two works directed 
against it: Tiv Aragépet 6 'Avriküc Zijoc Tod’ Aotavob 
(* On the Differences between the Attic and the Asia- 
tic Styles”), and Karà 6pvyóv (“ Against the Phryg- 
ians”; thatis, the Asiatic Barbarians). In his earliest 
works on rhetoric ('éxyvij'Prropw and Hep Xyguarov), 
C:ecilius showed himself a disciple of the older Attic 
teachers, who confined their attention to matters of 
form; but soon afterward he seems to have come 
under the influence of Dionysius, to whom may be 
attributed his interest in philologic and esthetic 
criticism. 

In the latter field, the most significant work of 
Crecilius is IIep? Xapakrzpoc vOv Aéxa 'Piyrópov (“The 
Characteristics of the Ten Orators”). Though Di- 
onysius also wrote on several of the chief orators of 
Greece, it is either in Cecilius or his contemporary 
Didymus that the first account of the canon of the 
ten Attic orators is found. In the above-mentioned 
work Ceecilius endeavors, by means of information 
gathered from traditional documents and all other 
available sources, to present truthful portraits of 
the orators, in order to determine the time and to 
illumine the cireumstances in which each oration 
was delivered. "These researches possessed unusual 
critical value in that they not only offered classic 
examples of theadaptation of style to substance, but 
helped to unmask a large number of orations circu- 
lating under false names. They remained the per- 
manent source of information on the diverse quali- 
ties of the classic orators, even the erroneous hy- 
potheses of the author being accepted by later 
writers as authentic facts. To promote the study 
of the classics, Cæcilius compiled a lexicon that 
was much used by later scholars. The fine rhetor- 
ical feeling and critical acumen which enabled him 
to expose literary pretenders were again exhibited 
in à work devoted to an examination of the genuine 
and the spurious orations of Demosthenes. How- 
ever, he used his discriminative gifts also in com- 
parative studies, this being a unique literary phe- 
nomenon in that time. He produced three essays 
of this character: a comparison of Demosthenes and 


ZEschines, of Demosthenes and Cicero, 


Other  andof Lysias and Plato. As an evi- 
Works. dence of his intellectual curiosity, the 

| study of Cicero is particularly note- 
worthy, in view of the fact that Cæcilius and Dionys- 
ius were the only students of Latin literature at a 
time when it was the literary fashion to dismiss it 
with contempt. In all his writings on esthetic sub- 
jects Cæcilius appears as an uncompromising an- 
tagonist of the artificial style, always insisting that 
thought and the proper choice of words, with the 
least possible use of rhetorical ornamentation, indi- 
cate excellentoratory. These ideas are reiterated in 
his work on “The Sublime? (lepè "Ywow), known 
from a polemical work against it composed in the first 
century under the same title and falsely ascribed to 
Longinus. Cæcilius did not attempt to formulate a 
theory of the sublime, but simply gave illustrations 
of what was and what was not sublime. It is inter- 
esting to note that among the examples of the sub- 


lime there isa quotation, somewhat inaccurate, from 
the first chapter of Genesis. | 

As the literary method of Cecilius was critical 
and historical, he was naturally interested in his- 
tory; and several historical works are ascribed to 
him: one dealing with the historical incidents men- 
tioned in the *Orators," and with the extent to 
which the orators had clung to strictly authenticated 
facts; another on the Servile wars; and a third on 
“History ” (IIep? 'Iocopíac). The briefest summary of 
his works may well lead one to concur with those 
scholars who regard Ceecilius as the most scholarly 
and versatile representative of the Attic school, and 
one who, by his labors in hitherto unexplored re- 
gions, rendered considerable service to the cause of 
Science. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fragments of the works of Cecilius, collected 
by Müller, Fragm. Hist. Græc. iii. 330-333, and Th. Burck- 
hardt, Cecili Rhetoris Fragmenta, Bale, 1863; Suidas, 
Lexicon, s.v. Kairos: Martens, De Libello Xlepi " Ywovs, 
Bonn, 1877 ; Blass, Die Griech. Beredsamkeit, 1865, pp. 169 
et 8eq.; Rothstein, in Hermes, 1888, xxiii. 1-20: Weise, Quæs- 
tiones Cwciliance, Berlin, 1888; Boysen, De Caecilii Calac- 
tini Lexict Rhetorici Auctore; Reinach, Quid Judeo 
cum Verre, in Rev. Et. Juives, 1893, xxvi. 36-46; Roberts, 
Amer. Journ. of Philology, 1897, xviii. 302-312; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 92 et seq.; Sehürer, 
Gesch., 3d ed., iii. 483 et seq.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc. 
iii. 1174-1188. 

G. H. G. E. 

CZESAR, CAIUS JULIUS: Roman dictator, 
consul, and conqueror; born July 12, 100 s.c. (ac- 
cording to Mommsen, 102 B.c.); assassinated March 
15, 44 m.c. Cumsar's attitude toward the Jews is 
manifest from the many enactments issued in their 
favor by him and by the senate. 

The first decree, dated probably July, 47 B.C., reg- 
istered in both. Greek and Latin on a table of brass 
and preserved in the public records, concerns Hyr- 
canus, the son of Alexander, high priest and eth- 
narch of the Jews. Julius Cesar, with the appro- 
bation of the senate, recognizes the services rendered 
by Hyrcanus to the empire, both in peace and in 
war. He mentions the aid given by Hyrcanus with 
his 1,500 soldiers in the Alexandrian war, and speaks 
of the personal valor of Hyrcanus. In recognition 
of these services he grants Hyrcanus and the Jews 
certain privileges (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 10, § 2). 

In another decree of probably the same date, 
Cæsar determines “ That the Jews shall possess Jeru- 
salem, and may encompass that city with walls; and 
that Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high priest 
and ethnarch of the Jews, retain it in the manner 
he himself pleases; and that the Jews be allowed to 
deduct out of their tribute, every second year the 
land is let [in the Sabbatical period], a corus of that 
tribute; and that the tribute they pay be not let to 
farm, nor that they pay always the same tribute” 
(ib. xiv. 10, $ 5). 

The next decree, dated before Dec., 47 B.C., OT- 
dains that all the country of the Jews pay a tribute 
to the city of Jerusalem except during the Sabbat- 
ical year, with permanent exemption for Joppa, 

which, as formerly, is to belong to 

His them. It also prohibits the raising of 
Decrees. auxiliaries and the exacting of money 
for winter quarters within the bounds 

of Judea. This decree provides for an annual trib- 


ute to Hyrcanus and his sons, the Sabbatical year 
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excepted. It ordains that the original ordinances in 
regard to the high priests of the Jews shall remain 
in force, and that Hyrcanus and the Jews retain 
those places and countries which belonged to the 
kings of Syria and Phenicia. The following two 
decrees confirm the privileges granted to Hyrcanus 
and his children. As the aliy of Rome he is to send 
and receive ambassadors (čb. $ 6). 

The following two decrees are of the same date: 
“That Hyrcanus and his children bear over the na- 
tion of the Jews, and have the profits of the places to 
them bequeathed; and that he, as the high priest 
and ethnarch of the Jews, defend those that are in- 
jured; and that ambassadors be sent to Hyrcanus, 
the son of Alexander, the high priest of the Jews, 
that may discourse with him about a league of 
friendship and mutual assistance; and that a table 
of brass containing the promises be openly proposed 
in the capitol, and at Sidon, and Tyre, and Ascalon, 
and in the temple, engraven in Roman and Greek 
letters: that this decree may also be communicated 
to the questors and pretors of the several cities, and 
to the friends of the Jews; and that the ambassadors 
may have presents made them. and that these decrees 
be sent everywhere ” (čb. 8 8). 

“Caius Cesar, imperator, dictator, consul, hath 
granted, That out of regard tothe honor, and virtue, 
and kindness of the man, and for the advantage of 
the senate, and of the people of Rome, Hyreanus, 
the son of Alexander, both he and his children, be 
high priests and priests of Jerusalem, and of the 
Jewish nation, by the same right, and according to 


the same laws, by which their progenitors have held 


the priesthood " (ib. § 4). 
The last decree of Cæsar, dated Feb., 44 B.C., 
again mentions the services rendered by Hyrcanus 
and the Jews, and calls for suitable recognition 
on the part of the Senate and the people of Rome 
(tb. § 7). | 

Following is a summary of the decrees of the con- 
suls during the rule of Julius Cæsar, as recorded in 


Josephus: 


Sept. 19, 49 B.c.: Report on the public proceedings at Ephesus 
concerning the exemption of the Jews of Asia Minor from mili- 
tary service on account of their religion, and the decree in this 
sense of the consul Lucius Lentulus (** Ant." xiv. 10, $ 19). 

Sept. 19, 49 B.c.: Short report on the preliminary proceedings 
on the same question on the part of the military authorities (tb. 
$ 18). 

Sept. 19, 49 B.C.: Short declaration of the consul Lucius Len- 
tulus concerning the exemption of the Jews from military sery- 
ice (ib. § 16). 

Sept. 20, 49 B.c.: Communication of Titus Appius Balbus to 
the magistrate of Ephesus, to the effect that on his intereession 
for them, the consul Lucius Lentulus agreed to tlie exemption. 
and that the high Roman officials Lucius Antonius and Phanius 
sanctioned the decree (ib. 8 13). 

Probably 49 B.C.: Message of Lucius Antonius to the magis 
trates of Sardes, to the effect that the Jews of that city having 
an assembly of their own, according to the laws of their fore- 
fathers, he gives order that their privileges be preserved (ib. 
$ 17). 

May, 48 B.C.: Proclamation of the magistrates of the island of 
Delos, that, according to the decree of the consul Lentulus, the 
Jews shall be exempted from entering the army (ib. € 14). 

Probably at the beginning of 46 p.c.: Reprimand of a procon- 
sul to the people of Parium on account of their hostile attitude 
toward their Jewish fellow-citizens concerning their public as- 
semblies and their contributions to the Temple (ih. 8 8), 

46-45 B.C.: Admonitory letter of the proconsul Publius Servilius 
to the magistrate of Miletus that the Jews should not be dis- 
turbed in the execution of their religious customs (ib. 8 21). 


46-15 B.C.: Reply of the Laodiceans to the proconsul of Asia, 
that, in obedience to injunctions received from him, they will 
not disturb the religious eustoms and assemblies of the Jews 
(ib. 8 20). 

16-15 B.C.: Decree of the Sardians, upon the representation of 
the pretors, granting the Jews religious liberty, setting apart 
for them a place for public worship, and even direeting those 
that have charge of the provisions of the city to '*take care that 
such sorts of food as they esteem flt for their eating may be im- 
ported into the city " (ib. § 24). 

16-15 B.C.: Decree of the people of Halicarnassus to the effect 
that, in accordance with privileges granted by the Romans, they 
shall not disturb the religious customs and assemblies of Jews 
(ib. 8 23). 

Feb., 44 B.C.: Testimony of the twelve questors, that the 
Senate had passed a decree in favor of the Jews, but that this 
decree had not hitherto been brought into the treasury, and 
that now the Senate and theconsuls Dolabella and Mareus order 
that these decrees shall be ‘‘ put into the public tables" and be 
"put upon the double tables? (ib. § 10). 

(For a critical survey of these edicts see Grütz, ' Gesch. der 
Juden," 3d ed., iii., note 9, pp. 660-608 ; Schiirer, '* Gesch." 3d 
ed., iii. 50 et seg., 07, note 30). 

These decrees show clearly that Julius Cesar in 
his broad and statesmanlike manner fully recognized 
the rights and claims of the Jews as an important 
element of the Roman empire. 

“This Judaism," says Mommsen (“Römische 
Gesch.” iii. 549-555), “although not the most pleas- 
ing feature in the nowhere pleasing picture of the 
mixture of nations which then prevailed, was never- 
theless a historical element developing itself in the 
natural course of things, which the statesman could 
neither ignore nor combat, and which Cæsar on the 
contrary, just like his predecessor, Alexander, with 
correct discernment of the cireumstances, fostered as 

far as possible. While Alexander, by 
Usefulness laying the foundation of Alexandrian 
in Roman Judaism, did notmuch less to found the 

Empire. Jewish nation thanits own King David 

by planning the Temple of Jerusalem, 
Cæsar also advanced the interests of the Jews in Al- 
exandria and in Rome by special favors and privi- 
leges, and protected in particular their peculiar wor- 
ship against the Roman as well as against the Greek 
local priests." * Cisar's extraordinary keenness as a 
statesman, " says F. Rosenthal (in * Monatsschrift," 
1879, p. 321), *recognized in the Jews most useful 
collaborators in his extensive plans for the creation of 
& great Roman body politie. Distributed as they 
were over the greatest part of the Roman empire, yet 
acting in harmony with one another, they were as 
much on this account as by reason of their commer- 
cial instincts the intermediators between Orient and 
Occident." 

“The Jews were destined to play no insignificant 
part in the new state of Cæsar,” says Mommsen 
(0.) Even later, when by a decree of Cæsar all 
religious or political associations (collegia) were for- 
bidden, except those which had existed from very 
remote times, the same decree permitted the Jews, 
“our friends and confederates . . . to gather them- 
selves together according to the customs and laws 
of their forefathers, to bring in their contributions, 
and to make their common suppers” (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiv. 10, 8 8; Suetonius, “Cæsar,” 42). Dy 
these and other edicts of Cæsar the Jewish relig- 
ion was recognized in the Roman empire as * reli- 
gio licita ? (Tertullian, “ Apologia," xxi.; Schürer, 
" Gesch." 8d ed., iii. 69). 

“When Cæsar attained the power," says Huide- 
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koper (^ Judaism in Rome," p. 6), * we find a proces- 
sion annually of Roman dignitaries, on the first day 
of the Passover, for the purpose of throwing away 
idol-images; and at his funeral Jews were conspic: 
uous.” Mommsen quotes a contemporary orator 
(Cicero) as saying that Roman officials 
Judaism in the provinces had to be extremely 
Respected careful not to offend a Jew, otherwise 
in Rome. they were liable to be hissed on their 
return to Rome by the plebeians. 

During tho Pompeian wars Cesar, without asso- 
ciates (Mommsen, /.c. iii. 8, 374), surrounded only 
by military aids and political agents, made use of 
the brilliant abilities of Aristobulus IIL., and, out of 
hatred to Pompey, gave the former his freedom and 
sent him with two legions into Syria to create & 
diversion in Cæsar’s favor (J osephus, “ Ant." xiv. 7, 
& 4). Macrobius hints (“Saturnaliorum Convivio- 
rum," i.) that during the Pompeian wars the Jewish 
contingent in Ceesar’s army was by no means an un- 
important one; that at his court and in his councils 
the Jews were influential in political and financial 
matters. The great historical significance of Ceesar’s 
relations with the Jews is brought out strikingly by 
their military services under him during the Egyp- 
tian campaign. | 

For all his daring and energy, and notwithstand- 
ing the importance of his entering Egypt, Cesar 
would not have landed had he not been certain of 
support from the Jews of the country. His re- 
sources were scanty—scarcely two legions of in- 
fantry and a small detachment of cavalry—in all 
about 5,000 men. With such a handful of soldiers 
even Cesar could not expect a successful conflict 
with the powerful Egyptian army. There is histor- 
ical evidence that organized local bands of Jews came 
to his assistance. The Jews of Egypt, numbering at 
that time, according to Manfrin, about a million, were 
evidently on his side before he came to Egypt; and, 
in order to render him efficient service, they sus- 
pended their party quarrels. With Mithridates 
there entered Egypt under the leadership of Antip- 
ater a detachment of troops numbering 1,500, or, 
according to Josephus (l.e. xiv. 8, § 1), 8,000, com- 
posed exclusively of Jews. 

. According to the testimony of Josephus, the taking 
of Pelusium, which, from the Syrian side, was the 
key to Egypt, was largely due to the 

Valor of personal bravery and skill of Antip- 

Antipater. ater, who destroyed a portion of the 

city wall With his J ewish followers 

he was the first to enter the city, thus clearing the 

way for Mithridates’ army. As a reward for his 

services Cæsar gave to Antipater the privilege of a 

citizen of Rome, and made him procurator of J udea 
(Josephus, 25. 8, § 9). 

After the Alexandrian campaign Cesar granted 
many favors and privileges to Judeaand to the Jews 
in general, He gave the former the right of “status 
clientis"—the broadest autonomy that countries 
subject to Rome could enjoy. Besides this right 
Cæsar allowed Judea to utilize the city of Joppa 
and its harbor, since the latter was indispensable 
to Jerusalem for intercourse with its colonies. 

Cicero's defense of Flaccus, who confiscated the 
gold collected for the Tempie in Jerusalem, shows 
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that the Oligarchic party stood in fear of Cxsar’s 
connection with the Jewish colonies. They sus- 
pected that the money collected for the Temple was, 
in part at least, used for the carrying out of Ceesar’s 
political plans. In fact, the whole defense (“Pro 
Flacco”) was an indirect accusation of Cesar. By 
the prohibition of all but Jewish associations, he 
apparently expressed his belief in the favorable in- 
fluence of the political principle of J udaism and in 
its superiority over the other Eastern religions that 
had been brought to Rome. 

But while the mass of the Roman population 
favored Cæsar, that was not sufficient for his elec- 

tion. Large sums of money were re- 
Antipathy quired for this purpose, and Cesar 
to Jews had hardly any means of his own. 

Roused. When he was leaving for Spain his 

debts amounted to $8,400,000 (accord- 
ing to some historical documents, $4,800,000); and 
itappears that a few of his creditors importuned him. 
Possibly the Jewish colonies supplied funds. These 
colonies extended all over Egypt, in Asia from the 
shores of the Pontus Euxinus to the Euphrates, and 
in Europe as far as Prague and into Gallia. 

On the other hand, the Cesarean period produced 
an ill-will toward the Jews that gradually grew to 
hatred and has survived to the present day. 

Reference can be here made to the work of Manfrin 
concerning the important role Cæsar assigned to 
monotheistic Judaism in his new empire, but his 
views are open to question. 

Renan ascribes to Cæsar very broad and liberal 
views, “He truly conceived,” he says, " liberty of 
conscience ina sense of absolute neutrality in the 


state, as enlightened nations now do. He desired 


the freedom of all provincial worship, and, if he 

had lived, he doubtless would have prevented the 

reaction toward strictness which, from the days of 

Tiberius, led the central government to insist on too 

much preponderance for the Roman worship. The 

Jews in Alexandria had their privileges confirmed. 

The free exercise of Jewish worship was stipulated 

in the principal towns of Asia Minor. The Jews 

throughout the world regretted the death of the dic- 
tator. Among the numerous provincials who 
mourned the Ides of March, it was remarked that 

Jews for several months came to make final lamen- 

tation over his burial-place” (* Histoire du Peuple 

d'Israel," v. 196, 191). 
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CZESAREA.—1. Cæsarea by the Sea: An- 
cient city of Palestine; called in early times ^ Strato's 
Tower” (Xrpárovor zhpyoc, Josephus, * Ant," xiii 
11, & 2: xiv. 4, 8 4; xv. 8, 85; xix. 8, & 9; idem, 
“B. J.” i. 8, 8 4; i. 21 $ 5; Strabo, xvi. 798; Pliny, 


Cæsarea 


" Historia Naturalis,” v. 14). In rabbinic sources 
(Meg. Ta‘an. iii.; Meg. 6a; Sifre, Deut. 5l: Yer. 
Sheb. 360) the name is frequently corrupted (it is 
only once written correctly, Tosef., Sheb. iv. 11) as 
job: in a later source (piyyut for the second 
Sabbath of Hanukkah) the name has even been cor- 
rupted into Nwy OD (B. Beer, in “ Monatsschrift,” 
1860, ix. 113). Herod the Great transformed the 
insignifieant place into an important city, naming it 
Cæsarea (Kaodperc) in honor of Emperor Augustus. 
Still the old name survived; Strabo and Pliny con- 
tinue to call the city “Strato’s Tower,” while Ptol- 
emy and Epiphanius use the singular expression 
“Cæsarea of Strato." To distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, it was also called “ Cæsarea 
by the Sea” (xapá2ioc Katwcápeiua, * Ant.” xiii. ILS? 
idem, “B. J.” iii. 9, $ 1; ¿mè Važárry = “ad mare," ib. 
vii. 1.88: vii. 2, § 1); on coins itis called KATSAPIA 
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Cæsarea, a city that they hated, should be uprooted 
(Mpy), with no intent of identifying it with Ekron 
(Schwarz, “Tebu’ot ha-Arez,” p. 66b). It is possi- 
ble, however, that there is here also an allusion to 
the old name Sharshon quw); while the assump- 
tion that there were two Ekrons, one of which was 
identical with Cæsarea (Friedmann, in Luncz, “Jeru- 
salem,” v. 109), is wholly unfounded. The Rabbis 
speak of it disguisedly as “Magdicl” (Gen, R, 
Ixxxiii.). 

Mannert determines the location of Cæsarea as 66° 
15’ E. long. and 32° 30' N. lat. J osephus speaks of 
it as lying in Phenicia, between Joppa and Dora 
(“ Ant.” xv. 9,86). It was 600 stadia 
(7) miles) distant from Jerusalem 
Ant." xiii 11, $9; “B. J.” i. 3, 
3 5); 36 miles (a day's journey, Acts xxi. 8) from 
Ptolemais (Abulfeda); and 80 miles from Joppa 


Location. 


PU 


RUINS OF CÆSAREA. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


Ti IPOS XEBAXTO AIMENI. ater writers call the 
city “Ceesarea of Palestine” (Cæsarea Palestina = 
Katodpea 8l IIaZatecívg, Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” v, 
22, or Kawápeia. Tie Ia2atvivgc, ib. vii. 12). In the 
Talmud, the Midrash, and the Targum it is very fre- 
quently called “Kesri” CD); the expression 
" Kesri, the daughter of Edom ? (Meg. 6a), meaning 
that Cæsarea is the outpost of the Roman empire. 
In the same Talmudic passage is a sentence of R, 
Abbahu, who lived in the third century at Cesarea, 
according to which * Ekron,” that “shall be rooted 
up " (Zeph. ii. 4, means “ Cæsarea "i but this prob- 
ably expresses merely the wish of the Jews that 


(Edrisi) The soil was sandy (“it is situated in the. 
midst of sand,” says the Talmud, Meg. 6a; compare 
“Ant.” xv. 9, § 5), but so fertile that the region was 
called * the land of life? (Mog. 6a). "The following 
are mentioned as products of the soil: * etrogim ”— 
that is, pomegranates of Cæsarea (Tosef., Maksh. iii. 
10); Cæsarean grain (Tos., Dem. iv, 23); a woolly 
Moss growing on stones (Yer. Kil. 82a: Yer, Shab. 
4c) As merchandise are mentioned the beds of 
Cæsarea (Yer. Ber. 6a: Yer. Ned. 40e; Yer. M. K. 
83a). The city lay close by the sea, and had a good 
harbor, which was constructed by Herod, and is 
often mentioned (“ Ant.” xv. 9, $ 6, 2udv; Yer. Git. 
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49b) This harbor was as large as the Piræus, and 
had à deep channel and “a double station for the 
ships” (* Ant.” Le.) The rocky shore, which is fre- 
quently mentioned (Gen. R. x. 7; Lev. R. xxii. 4), 
was laid out as à promenade (Eccl. R. v. 8) Large 
subterranean passages and canals led from the city 
to the harbor (“ Ant.” Lc.); and perhaps these are 
the vaults mentioned in the Talmud (Yer. Naz. 56a). 
The city had imposing streets (7b.) and theaters 
(* Ant.” Z¢.), and, on its eastern side, a magnificent 
gateway (rerpázvAov, Tosef., Oh. xviii. 13), through 
which the road led to the vineyards (¢.). The 
Rabbis considered Cæsarea as the fron tier of Palestine 
toward the west, and in questions dealing with 
Jewish law its harbor was held not to belong to the 
land of Israel. Tombs of heathens were supposed 
to lie east and west of the city, and hence these 
regions were declared unclean, although opinions on 
the question were divided (Yer. Git. 43b; Yer. Dem. 


Copper Coin of Agrippa II., Struck at Cæsarea. 
Obverse: NEP(NIAA , , . . KAICAPI ATPIIIA with turreted 
female head. Reverse: BA[C ATP ETJOYC AITOY KAI &, 
two cornua-copix, in the middle a caduceus. 


(After Madden, “t History of Jewish Coinage.’’) 


91a; compare Büchler, in “Jew. Quart. Rev." xiii. 
654 et seq. and Krauss, 9b. xiv. 145). 

The original population of Cæsarea was probably 
pagan—at first Phenician, and then Greek, From 
the time of the Maccabees, Jews are mentioned as 
residing there; and as their number steadily in- 
ereased they tried to gain possession of 
the city, frequent quarrels resulting 
between pagans and Jews. Herod’s 
temples and theaters testify to his en- 
deavors to preserve the pagan character of the city. 
He built here a temple of Augustus, the statue by 
which it was surmounted representing Zeus Olym- 
pus, while another, Hera, represented Rome (^ Ant.” 
xv. 9, & 6; "^ B. J.” i. 2l, SS 5, 8). 

The first dramatic festivals in honor of Augustus 
were held 12 ».c. (“ Ant.” xvi. 5, & 1; "Bed dew by 
& 8). The empcror’s temple (kaicapetov), or “ Sebas- 
tos temple” (SeB8acretar), as it is called by Philo 
(*Legatio ad Cajum,” xxxviii.), lay on a hill op- 
posite the harbor, which was also dedicated to 
Augustus (ó Aqujy XeBacróc, * Ant." xvii. 5,8 1; “B. 
J.” i. 31, $3); the full name of the city was there- 
fore “ Cæsarea Sebaste” (“ Ant.” xvi, 5, 81; Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8). On the coins of Cæ- 
sarea, which are mentioned also in the Talmud (‘Ab. 
Zarah 6b), dating most!y from the second and third 
centuries, are found the names of many gods: Zeus, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hercules, Dionysus, Athena, 
Nike, and especially the Phenician goddess ASTARTE, 
The worship of the Egyptian SERAPIS is due to the 


Pop- 
ulation. 
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fact that from the time of Vespasian there was, in 
addition to the Greeks, a large colony of Romans at 
Cæsarea. The restoration of a temple of Hadrian 
(‘Adpsavetoy) is mentioned even in Christian times. 
English explorers have recently discovered the 
ruins of a temple at Cæsarea. 

The Jews of Cæsarea were completely Hellenized, 
and in the third century the Shema' prayer was 
said in Greek (Yer. Sotah 21b). In Talmudic times 
there was here a large Jewish population with many 
synagogues. Besides the * brothers" (Yoma 53b; 
Ta'an. 24b; Pesik. 171b), the “rabbis” of Cæsarea 

are very often mentioned (Yer. Dem. 
Character 22c). The teachers of the Law, Nasa 
of Jewish (Lam. R., Introduction, No. 26), Mana, 

Cesarea. ‘Ulla, Adda, Idi, 'Tahlifa, Abba, 

Hezekiah, Jacob, Hanina, and Abbahu, 
either eame from Caesarea or lived there (see Bacher, 
“Die Gelehrten von Cæsarea,” in ^ Monatsschrift,” 
xlv. 298 et seq.). ABBAHU appeared as the antago- 
nist of Christianity, which at an early date had found 
adherents in Cesarea. He directed a college and 
officiated as judge (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” ii. 
99). R. Jose (Isi) of Cæsarea speaks of the Chris- 
tianized Jews of that city (Eccl. R. vii. 26). The 
Christian library of Cæsarea is Of great Importance 
for Biblical science. But the Christians themselves 
at an early date speak of Cæsarea as being a Jewish 
city (Clement, “ Recognitiones, "ii, 87, iii. 65, v. 4). 

A number of Samaritans also lived at Cesarea. 
The Samaritan prophet Simon Magus worked mis- 
chief there. The Cutheeans of Cæsarea disputed 
with R. Abbahu (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 44d). When, on 
the death of the latter, the columns of Cæsarea 
trickled water, as if they were mourn- 
ing for him (Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl." 
viii. 9), the Cuthzans declared, to spite 
the Jews, that it was because the 
columns were out of repair (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 42c; 
M. K. 95b) A Samaritan chronicle (Neubauer, 
“Chronique Samaritaine,” p. 18, Paris, 1873) erro- 
neously identifies Cæsarea with Dora. In 484 and 
548 the Samaritans instigated bitter riots against 
the Christians. 

Only the old name, “Strato’s Tower,” gives any 
clue to the earliest history of Cæsarea. Renan 
(“Mission de la Phénicie,” p. 790) and, after him, 
Hildesheimer connect Strato with the Phenician 
name Astarte. But D. Oppenheim and Neubauer 
have démonstrated the probability that “Strato ? 
was the name of a person, indeed, that 
of the founder of the city; and it is 
4 fact that Strato is named as such 
in Justinian’s * Novelle ” (108 pref.). Stark (“ Gaza,” 
p. 451) thinks that the Ptolemies founded Strato's 
Tower; but Schürer is of opinion that it was founded 
by the Sidonians in Persian times. In the fourth 
century B.C. there were two kings of Sidon by the 
name of Strato, one of whom probably founded the 
fort Strato's Tower. The first geographical writer 
who mentions the “Tower” is Artemidorus (about 
100 .c. ; Stephen of Byzantium, $.?. A@poc), About 
the same time, Aristobulus I. caused his brother 
Antigonus to be murdered there (* Ant." xiii. 11, 
&2) The “tyrant” Zoilus, who had usurped the 
government of Strato's Tower and of Dora, and had 


Samari- 
tans. 


History. 
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made common cause with the Cyprian kin g Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, drove Alexander Jannzus from the coun- 
try, which he apportioned among the Jews ( Ant,” 
xiii. 12, $$ 2-4), 

Strato’s Tower now belonged to the Jewish king 
(“ Ant.” xiii. 15, $ 4); and it is probably this con- 
quest which is mentioned in rabbinic sources (Meg. 
Ta'an. iii). Pompey liberated the city (* Ant.” xiv, 
4,84; “B. J.” i. 7, $7), and Augustus presented it 
to Herod (“ Ant.” xv. 7, 88: “B.J.” i. 20, 8 8), who 
transformed it into a metropolis, changed its name 
to “Cæsarea,” and called the harbor “ Sebaste, ” 


Cæsarea remained a fortress CAUER? Nye S, S 5); 
but Herod cared more for beautifying the city, and 


built many magnificent edifices of white stone for 
the citizens. Within twelve years the city was re- 
built, the work having neither wearied the king nor 
exhausted his resources (“ Ant.” xv. 9, S5; “B.J.” 
Legg iol, 89) Cæsärea now became a flour- 
ishing city, and J osephus callsit the largest in Judea 
(^B. J.” iii. 9, 8 1; Ammianus Marcellinus, l.¢.). 
The Jews also recognized it as a rival to Jerusalem 
(Meg. 6a), and the Rabbis called it the * metropolis ” 
of the kings (20.), the term “ kings" here signifying 
the Roman governors, who, after the death of Ar- 
chelaus, administered Judea from this place. The 
governors Felix and Festus resided in Cæsarea (Acts 
XXiv. 27, xxv. 1... Agrippal, who possessed the city 
for a short time, also had an administrator there 
(crpacyyóc, * Ant.” xix, 7, $ 4), and died there. He 
also had coins struck in Cesarea (Madden, “Jewish 
Coinage," pp. 107, 109). After his death the Cæsa- 
reaus and Sebasteans vilified the memory of their 
benefactor, whom they hated for his J udaizing, and 
insulted his daughters, Mariamne and Drusilla, By 
the order of Emperor Claudius they were severely 
punished by the governor, Cuspius Fadus (“ Ant.” 
xix. 9, 8 1. The city was also called “Judæae 
Caput” (Tacitus, * Historia,” ii. 7 5), as being the seat 
of the Roman governors. It had a Roman garrison 
(7 Ant.” L.e.), which is also mentioned in the Talmud 
(Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 89c, zázic), The large pagan popu- 
lation (* B. J.” iii, 9, $ 1) would not permit the Jews 
to share in the administration of the city. "This 
resulted in sanguinary conflicts under the adminis 
tration of Felix; and in the year 61 Nero declared 
the pagans to be the sole rulers (* Ant.” xx. 8, § 9; 
“B. J.” ii. 18, S02 ii 14, $ 4), and at the same time 
he removed Felix from office, In 66 the Jews, be- 
cause of an insult to their synagogue, began a bat- 
tle with the Greeks in which much blood was shed, 
but they finally succumbed, and had to flec to the 
neighboring city of Narbota (* B. J." ii. 14, 88 4, 5). 
These disturbances were the preliminary episodes of 
the Jewish war, upon the outbreak Of which the 
pagans of Cwsarca fell upon the Jews and massacred 
them all, to the number of 20,000, in one hour (* B. 
J.” ii. 18, $ 1; vii. 8, § 7) The Synagogue, where 
the rioting began, is probably the same which is 
cailed in Talmudic sources the “riotous synagocuc of 
Caesarea ? (Yer, Sanh. 18a; Yer. Naz. 90a; Num. R. 
xi. 9; Lam. R. i. 3). The city itself is also called 
the “riotous city " (Cant. R, i. J; Tare. Yer. Num, 
xxiv, 10). A Byzantine writer (Malalas, “Chrono- 
graphia,” ed. Bonn, x. 261) says that Vespasian 
turned this synagogue into an odeon; but the trans- 
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formation (if it did take place) must have been by 
a later emperor, since the rabbinic sources of the 
third century still speak of this synagogue. 

After the war, Vespasian constituted Cæsarea a 
Roman province, but without the full “jus Itali- 
cum” (Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis,” v. 18, § 69; com- 
pare Justinian, * Digesta," ], 15, SS 1,8). Itis also 
called “colonia” on coins, At the time of Alexan- 
der Severus the title “ metropolis” came into use, ag 
also in the rabbinic sources, and on coins. The 
subterranean prisons of Cæsarea (* Diaeta," Esther 
R., Introduction) were much dreaded by the J ews, 
being fraught with peril for them (65.). The city 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 198 (Eusebius, 
" Chronicon ”), 

In the reign of Justinian the Jews made common 
cause with the Samaritans of Cæsarea, and harassed 
their Christian fellow-citizens. They even killed 
the governor, Stephan, J uly, 556 (Malalas, “ Chrono- 
graphia,” p. 488; Theophanes, “ Chronicon,” i. 856). 
Under Heraclius it was estimated that there were 
20,000 Jews in Cæsarea; and it was said that a Jew 
gave the city into the hands of the victoriously advan- 
cing Arabs (Weil, “Gesch. der Chalifen,” i., Appen- 
dix, p. 2), by whom, according to the “Chronique 
Samaritaine” (p. 23), the city was looted. Ben. 
jamin of Tudela found only twenty Jewish families 
in Cesarea, as against 200 Samaritans. In 1265 
Cæsarea was completely destroyed by the sultan, 
Baibars, The destruction of Cæsarea is pictured in 
“Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement,” 1884, 
p. 147. Nothing now remains of it but a pile of 
ruins, that still bears the name * Kaisariyya." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boettger, Lexicon zu Flavius Josephus, p. 

70; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 91-96; Frankel, Mebo, p. 4; Hil- 

desheimer, Beitriige zur Geographie Palüstina's, pp. 4-10, 
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dd ed., ii. 101-108 ; Krauss, Lehnwürter, ii. 536, 537; idem, 
Zur Topogr. von C., in Jew. Quart. Rev, xiv. 745-751. 


—— 2. Cæsarea Philippi: Ancient city of Pales- 
tine. According to the investigations of Gesenius, 
Raumer, and Robinson, this was the original site of 
the place Baal-gad,—z.e. where Gad was worshiped 
as the god of fortune (Isa, lxv. 11)—or of Baal. 
hermon (I Chron. vi. 28). In Israelitic times the 
place was called * Dan,” and the image made by 
Micah was worshiped here. Here, too, Jeroboam I. 
set up the golden calf. Not far distant wag the 
place Tarnegola, which the Rabbis 

Its mention as being on the northern 
Names and boundary (T'osef., Sheb. iv. 10; Yer, 
Situation. Sheb. 900; Yor. Dem. 22d; Sifre, 
Deut. 51; Targ. Yer. ii. on Num. 

xxxiv. 15). Its name is probably connected with. 
the idol Tarnegol (* fowl ”), though other places of 
Palestine (Sepphoris and Phrugitha, for instance) 
were also called after birds, The place is also said 
to be identical with the Biblical Leshem (Josh. xix, 
47) or Laish (Judges xviii. 29; Meg. 6a; Tan., Re’ch, 
16) This, however, is very improbable. But 
Cæsarea Philippi is certainly identical with Paneas 
(llavéac, Ilaviác, Ylavaig), frequently mentioned by 
Greek as well as rabbinical authors (Josephus, 
"Ant," xv. 10. $ 9; Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl." vii. 17; 
Sozomen, v. 21; Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis,” v. 15; 
Cedrenus, v. 305); the rabbinical writers indeed 
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chiefly use the name “ Paneas” (DNS, also DN'D5; 
sec the Talmudic dictionaries). But Ilaveíag is the 
name of the grotto sacred to Pan, on the neighboring 
mountain Panion (Philostorgius, vii. 3; compare 
Targ. Yer. Num. xxxiv. 11); hence, the significance 
of the place as the seat of a cult is preserved in the 
name, from which it follows that Paneas was origi- 
nally inhabited by Syrian or Greek pagans. Ptolemy 
(v. 15, § 21) includes it in Phenicia. 

At the time of Herod the region of Ilawác be- 
longed to a certain Zenodorus (Zenon), after whose 
death (20 B.c.) Augustus presented it to Herod 
(* Ant." xv. 10, 8 1; “B. J.” i. 20, 84). The domain 
of Zenon, together with some other districts, was 
taxed 100 talents (“ B. J.” ii. 6,§ 8). Herod erected 
a magnificent temple in honor of Augustus in the 
vicinity of the grotto of Pan (“ Ant." xv. 10, § 3; 
“B.J.” i. 21, 8 3); and Herod’s son, the tetrarch 
Philip, transformed the place into an important 
city, calling it K«cápea, also in honor of the em- 
peror (^ Ant.” xviii. 2, 8 1; “B. J.” ii. 9, $1). But 
coins of the city are extant, dating from an inde- 
pendentand earlier era (about 8 B,c.). The Galilean 
Cæsarea was called Kaccápeta 7) Oiaizmov (Matt. Xvi. 
18; Mark viii. 27), to distinguish it from the Judean 
Cæsarea, While the rabbinic sources call it j"np'p = 
Kesrion, in contradistinction to "Dp = Kesri; but 
as these sources are uncritical, the distinction is not 
always observed. The rabbinic sources state also 
that the designation “ Paneas? continued in use. 

It is indeed a question whether Pancas and Cresa- 
rea were not two separate cities built near together. 
An ancient source (Mek. to Ex. xvii. 14 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 55b]) mentions Kesrion as being situated 
below Paneas, from which it follows that they were 
two distinct cities. The name “Pancas” continued 
to be used to such an extent that through its form 
“Pania ” the variants *Pamiya," * Apamiya," and 
“Aspamiya” (M"iDBDN) became current among the 
Rabbis; but these must be strictly separated from 
similar names. 

After the death of Philip the city was for a time 
under Roman jurisdiction; then in the hands of 
Agrippa I.; again under Roman gov- 
ernors; and, finally, it passed into the 
hands of Agrippa Il. (58 C.E.), who 
called it Nepwrdc, in honor of Nero 
(“ Ant.” xx. 9, $ 4. This name, which is found on 
some coins, soon fell into disuse. At the time of the 
Jewish war the population was mostly pagan (Jose- 
phus, “Vita,” xiii) Vespasian and Titus spent 
their holidays there, and arranged games and festi- 
vals (^ B, J.” iii, 9, 8 7; vii. 2, § 1). 

From the second century the city is called Kusá- 
peta Taviag (Ptolemy, v. 15, § 21; viii. 20, § 12), both 
by writers and on coins. 


Its 
History. 


But among the native 
population * Paneas " was probably the name chiefly 
used, and this form prevails in rabbinie writings as 
well as in those of the church fathers, and has been 
preserved under the form “Banias” to the present 
day. According to a legend the patriarch, and the 
most eminent among the Jews of Paneas appeared 
before DrocLeTIAN, who hated the Jews (Gen. R. 
lxiii. 8). 

The city is important to Christianity as being one 
of the places visited by Jesus. It was the site of 
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an old Christian monument (Eusebius, * Hist. Eccl." 
vii. 18), and was made a bishopric. It is also men- 
tioned during the Crusades. At present the village 
of Banias contains about fifty miserable houses or 
huts, built within the ancient castle wall. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boettger, Lexicon zu Flavius Josephus, p. 


Tl: Neubauer, G. T. p. 237; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 1585 
Krauss, Lehnworter, ii. 597. 


3. Cæsarea in Cappadocia: Capital of Cap- 
padocia; originally named “Mazaga.” It is men- 
tioned in rabbinic writings either as “Cæsarea of 
Cappadocia" or as * Mazaga-Cesarea." R. Akiba 
here met a shipwrecked Jewish scholar (Yer. Yeb. 
15d), probably R. Meir (Yeb. 121a). R. Nathan also 
sojourned at Cesarea (Yer. Yeb. 7d), where, it is 
further stated (75. 4b), a Palestinian robber was ex- 
ecuted. It is said that the Persian king Sapor 
massacred 12,000 Jews there (M. K. 262). As Kai- 
sari, the place is to-day a populous and flourishing 
city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, 1823, iv. 713 
Boettger, Lexicon zu Flavius Josephus, p. 180; Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, ii. 242; Neubauer, G. T. p. 318; Krauss, 
Lehnworter, ii. 890, 587. 


G. S. KR. 


CAGE: A rendering for 353 in Jer. v. 27; but 
it is doubtful whether this translation is accurate. 
The Hebrew word occurs only once more—viz., in 
Amos viii. 1— where it seems to be a basket, proba- 
bly of wickerwork, or some other net-like recepta- 
cle for fruit. In Jer. v. 27 the word is employed to 
characterize the houses of the rich, filled to over- 
flowing with ill-gotten wealth, as shown by the 
abundance of costly articles of luxury. It has been 
supposed that 33155 was a crate filled with birds, 
which craned their necks through the openings—a 
very common sight in the markets. This furnishes 
the key to the simile of the prophet; the costly orna- 
ments and furniture peeping, as it were, for pur- 
poses of display, through the very walls of the 
houses. The Targum, however, in rendering the 
word by wi2b^5 m32 (“house [place] for fattening ”), 
assumes that the prophet had in mind not so much 
the display (the craning of the necks) as the artificial— 
i.e., ill-gotten—character of the wealth. “Cage” or 

“erate” would thus be the meaning which the Tar- 
gum gave the word, but the cage would be one of the 
kind employed for fattening geese, so restricted in 
size as to make motion impossible for the occupant. 

The root of the Hebrew word being uncertain, the 
exact equivalent can not be definitely ascertained. 
In the El-Amarna tablets the word is found in the 
form “kulibi,” meaning * bird-net," an instrument 
to trap birds. This seems to fit in with Jeremiah's 
simile, * The houses are filled with dishonesty and 
violently acquired goods? (A. V., “deceit ”). In 
Ecclus. (Sirach) xi. 80 the heart of a vain man is 
likened to a decoy partridge ina “cage” (s&prazZoc). 


This word is the Arabic “kirtal” (hamper); but 


the context shows that “cage” here stands for not 
merely a crate, but fora cage contrived to capture 
birds, in which the decoy partridge is “vain” in so 
far as it displays a mere semblance to the absent 
reality. Ezek. xix. 9, R. V., in accordance with this 
idea of a contrivance to trap, renders the Hebrew 
masya by “cage.” EGH. 


Cagliari 
Cahen 
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CAGLIARI (Hebr., bnp): Capital of the island 
of Sardinia. It had a Jewish community in early 
times. When a Christianized Jew named Peter 
placed images of saints in the synagogue of that 
city on Easter Monday, the day following his bap- 
tism, to the annoyance of the Jews, Gregory I. 
ordered Bishop Januarius of Cagliari to have the 
objects at once removed (Grütz, "Gesch. der Ju- 
den," v. 52). Little is known of the history of the 
Jews of Cagliari. Under Aragonian rule their con- 
dition was favorable, for they were not molested 
aud were received at court. When King Martin I. 
of Áragon was at Cagliari in Dec., 1408 (he died in 
that city in 1409), and the Jews were looking on at 
the WiN" or Daus games instituted in his honor, he 
invited one of them to take part in the game, and 
the Jew finally consented, although the community 
had issued a decree four years previously, interdict- 
ing this game to every Jew and Jewess on pain of 
excommunication, On this oceasion Judah ben 
David, called also Bonjusas Bondavin, the rabbi of 
the community, addressed a question to Isaac b. 
Sheshet, whom he knew personally. A physician 
and fine Talmudist, he formerly lived at Marseilles, 
and then went to Sardinia in 1890, where he was 
appointed rabbi of Cagliari, the king confirming him 
as rabbi of the whole island of Sardinia. There was 
a large synagogue at Cagliari. The Jews of Ca- 
gliari were expelled in 1492, like their coreligionists 
in Spain. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, No. 171; Rev. 
Et. Juives, vii. 292, viii. 280 ef seq.: Gazana, Storia della 
Sardegna, ii. 151; Ersch and Gruber, Eneye., section ii., part 
27, p. 17. 

K, M. K. 


CAGLIARI, ABRAHAM DA: Rabbi at Ca- 
gliari, Sardinia, in the cighth century. He is men- 
tioned by Antonio di Tharos, the historian of that 
epoch, and by Delotone, in his “Ritmo di Gialeto.” 
The latter relates that Abraham interpreted many 
Phenician inscriptions collected by the Sardinian 
king Gialeto; and the former that, together with an- 
other Jewish scholar named Canaim, he deciphered 
Greek and Phenician inscriptions found in the palace 
of Masu. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Spano. in Educatore Israelitico, xxvii. 165: 
Mortara, dndice, p. 9. 


G. I. Bn. 


CAHAN, ABRAHAM: Russian-American 
novelist and labor leader; born in Podberezhye, 
government of Wilna, July 7, 1860. His grand- 
father wasa rabbi and preacher in Vidz, government 
of Vitebsk; and his father was a teacher of Hebrew 
and Talmud. The family. which was devoutedly 
Orthodox, removed in 1866 to Wilna; and there 
young Cahan received the usual Jewish preparatory 
education for the rabbinate. He, however, was at- 
tracted by secular knowledge and claudestinely 
studied the Russian language, ultimately prevailing 
on his parents to allow him to enter the Teachers’ 
Institute of Wilna, from which he was graduated in 
1881. He was appointed teacher in a Jewish gov- 
ernment school in Velizh, government of Vitebsk, 
in the same year; but a domiciliary visit by the 
police, resulting from his connection with the revo- 
lutionary movement, caused him to flee the country. 


After many vicissitudes he, in June, 1882, arrived 
in New York, where he still resides. Having be- 
come an ardent socialist while in Russia, he devoted 
all the time he could spare from work and study to 
spread his favorite ideas among the Jewish working 
men of New York. He thus became the pioneer 
socialistic labor leader among them, and was the 
first in the United States to deliver socialistic 
speeches in Yiddish. Cahan was either originator, 
collaborator, or editor of almost all the earlier so- 
clalistic periodicals published in that dialect; and 
he is still connected with the daily organ of that 
section of the socialists with which he is in sym- 
pathy. He has occupied various positions in labor 
organizations, from walking delegate to represen- 
tative at the International Socialist Congress at 

Brussels. 

Cahan quickly mastered the English language; 
and four years after his arrival in New York taught 
immigrants in one of the evening schools. Later 
he began to contribute articles to the “Sun” and 
other newspapers printed in English, and was for 
several years employed in a literary capacity by the 
“Commercial Advertiser,” to which paper he is still 
a regular contributor. While his Yiddish writings 
are mostly confined to propagandism, his literary 
work in English is mainly descriptive; and he has 
few, if any, equals in the United States in depicting 
the life of the so-called “ ghetto, ”: where he has lived 
and worked for the last twenty years. “A Provi- 
dential Match” was the first of Cahan’s tales to 
be published (in “Short Stories," 1895). His first 
novel, * Yek1? (New York, 1896), being the graphic 
story of an Americanized Russo-Jewish immigrant, 
attracted much attention and was favorably com- 
mented on by the press both in America and in Eng- 
land. W. D. Howells compared Cahan's work to 
that of Stephen Crane, and prophesied for him a suc- 
cessful literary future (“The World,” New York, 
July 26, 1896). Cahan’s next work of fiction, “The 
Imported Bridegroom, and Other Stories” (ib. 1898), 
was also well received and favorably noticed by the 
general press. Of his shorter publications the arti- 
cle on the Russian Jews in the United States, which 
appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly,” July, 1898, 
deserves to be specially mentioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A syndicate article describing Cahan’s career 
(with illustrations), published simultaneously in many news- 
papers Sept. 27, 1896, among others the Boston Post and 
Pittsburg Dispatch; The Bookman, iv. 157-158, vii. 513, x. 
1OL-L02, 428-430; Wiener, History of Yiddish Lilerature in 
the Nineteenth Century, pp. 221-226, New York, 1899, 

A. P. Wr. 


CAHANA, DAVID. 


CAHANA, ELIEZER. 
ZER B. REUBEN. 

CAHANA, JACOB ABRAHAM. 
HANA, JACOB B. ABRAHAM. 

CAHANA (RAB). Sce Kaiana (Rap). 

CAHANA (BEN TAHLIFA). 
B. TAHLIFA. 

CAHEN, ALBERT: French composer; born 
at Paris Jan. 8, 1846; a pupil of César Franck 
(composition) and Mme. Szarvady (pianoforte). He 
made himself known to the musical world by the 


See KANANA, DAVID. 
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following compositions: (1) “Jean le Précurseur,” a 
Biblical poem (1874); (2) “ Le Bois,” a comic opera 
(1880); (3) “Endymion,” a mythological poem 
(1883); (4) “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” a fairy 
operetta (1886); (5) “Le Vénitien,” four-act opera 
(1890); (6) “Fleur des Neiges,” ballet (1891); (7) 
“La Femme de Claude," a three-act lyric drama 
(1896). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nouveau Larousse Illustré, ii. 9882: Baker, 
Biographical Dict. of Musicians, New York, a " 
8. 


CAHEN, CORALIE: French philanthropist; 
born at Nancy, 1882; died at Paris March 12, 1899; 
wife of Mayer Cahen, chief physician of the Northern 
Railroad Company. Losing her husband and her 
only daughter before 1870, she devoted herself 
thenceforward to the relief of the unfortunate, and 
was largely instrumental in establishing the Maison 
Israélite de Refuge pour l'Enfance, an institution 
opened at Romainville in 1866 for homeless Jewish 
girls. When the war of 1870 broke out, she left this 
work to go to the field. At Metz she was appointed 
vice-president of the Society for Aid to the Wounded 
(Société de Secours aux Blessés) and acted as a Red 
Cross head nurse in the hospitals. When the Ger- 
man army entered Metz, Mme. Cahen offered her 
services to the army of the Loire, At the request 
of Gambetta she went to Vendéme, and established 
herself at the hospital organized in the lycée of that 
city, and succeeded in having her authority recog- 
nized by the Marianist sisters of Sainte-Croix at 
Le Mans. 

Filled with compassion for the French soldiers 
imprisoned in the fortsof Silesia and Pomerania, she 
made three journeys into Germany, two of them 
during the severe winter of 1871-72. Aided by 
Empress Augusta, she even gained the ear of Em- 
peror William. Visiting sixty-six forts, she suc- 
ceeded in releasing 900 prisoners before the expira- 
tion of their term. She also accomplished the no 
less difficult task of procuring information for the 
families of the missing. She did what even the min- 
ister of foreign affairs had been powerless to ac- 
complish; viz., she discovered at Berlin the office in 
which all the information regarding these widely 
scattered soldiers was kept, and she carried back to 
Paris 59,000 individual reports concerning their sit- 
uation; indicating those that were dead, and those 
that were being treated in the German hospitals. 
This marvelous perseverance and devotion were for 
along time unknown to the public, owing to the 
modesty of thisheroic woman, When in 1889 M. de 
Freycinet found the official record of this brilliant 
service mentioned in an article in the “Temps,” 
he conferred a military decoration upon Mme. 
Cahen. 

After the war Mme. Cahen devoted herself to 
works of charity; giving also some time to sculp- 
ture, in which she showed considerable skill. Note- 
worthy among her works is a bust of Zadoc Kahn, 
chief rabbi of France. The “Refuge” founded by 
her became under her care a model of its kind. It 
was later transferred to its new quarters constructed 
by the architect Aldrophe at Neuilly, and was dedi- 
cated June 4, 1883. She was its president until her 
death. She was also a member of the Association 


des Dames Françaises, The academician Maxime du 
Camp, in his book entitled “Paris Bienfaisant " 
(pp. 865 ct seq., Hachette, 1888), in which he gives 
high credit to the Jewish charitics of Paris, devotes 
an entire chapter to the “ Refuge” and to its director. 
He pays the latter a brilliant tribute, tracing the 
principal episodes of her life, and closing with these 
remarkable words: “It has been said, and I, too, 
have said it myself, that Israelites never have a 
strongly developed love for thcir country; but—O 
Jewess, forgive me!” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maxime du Camp, Paris Bienfaisant, in 

Univers Israélite, March 17, 1899. 


S. J. W. 


CAHEN, ISIDORE: French scholar and jour- 
nalist; born at Paris in 1826; died there March 6, 
1909. After having brilliantly completed his educa- 
tion at the Collége Charlemagne, he entered the 
Ecole Normale in the section of philosophy, having 
for comrades Edmond About, Hippolyte Taine, 
Francisque Sarcey, and others, who afterward be- 
came distinguished in their respective walks of life. 
Cahen soon attracted the attention of his professors; 
and, while still a student, was entrusted with the 
teaching of philosophy in the College of Versailles. 

In 1849 Cahen graduated third at the Ecole Nor- 
male; and in the same year succeeded in obtaining 
the degree of “agrégé de philosophie." A year 
later he was appointed professor of philosophy at 
the Lycée Napoléon-Vendée, after having been nom- 
inated secretary to the French embassy at Madrid. 
A cabal among the clerical papers, however, soon 
caused him to lose his professorship. The incident 
gave rise to many press polemics, and brought about 
the resignation of the members of the Jewish con- 
sistory. 

The government then offered Cahen other posi- 
tions, but he declined them all, and devoted himself 
to journalism. He collaborated on the “ Journal des 
Débats,” and for many years was attached to the 
editorial staff of “Le Temps.” At the death of his 
father, Samuel Cahen, he assumed the directorship 
of the * Archives Israélites," which position he held 
until his death. Cahen lectured from 1859 till 1878 
on history and literature in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Paris. 

Besides contributing many valuable articles to 
the press on various subjects, Cahen was the author 
of the following writings: (1) “Deux Libertés en 
Une," in which he pleaded the cause of liberty of 
conscience and freedom in tuition (Paris, 1848); (2) 
“La Philosophie du Poéme de Job,” inserted as an 
appendix to the Bible trauslation of his father; (9) 
5 T'Immortalité de l'Ame chez les Juifs," translated 
from the German of G. Brecher (Paris, 1857). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Archives Israélites, 1902, Nos. 13, 14. 15. 


sS. I. BR. 


CAHEN, SAMUEL: French Hebraist and 
journalist: born at Metz Aug. 4, 1796; died at 
Paris Jan. 8, 1862. He was brought up at Ma- 
yence; pursuing a course of rabbinical studies and 
devoting, at the same time, much attention to mod- 
ern languagesand literatures. After completing his 
education Cahen was engaged as a private tutor 
in Germany. In 1822 he went to Paris, where he 
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assumed the directorship of the Jewish Consistorial 

School, a position which he held for a number 

of years. In 1840 Cahen founded the ARCHIVES 

ĪSRAÉLITES. 

Cahen’s main work was the translation of the 
Bible into French, with the Hebrew on opposite 
pages, and critical notes and dissertations by him- 
self and others. The entire edition, consisting of 
eighteen volumes, appeared at Paris in 1851. De- 
spite adverse criticism, denying Cahen critical per- 
ception in the choice of his material, it must be 
admitted that the undertaking exerted a great influ- 
ence upon a whole generation of French Jewry. In 
addition to this great work of his, Cahen was the 
author of the following writings: (1) *Cours de 
Lecture Hébraique, Suivi de Plusieurs Prières, avec 
Traduction Interlinéaire, et d'un Petit Vocabulaire 
Hébreu-Francais,?" Metz, 1924; (2) “Précis d'In- 
struction Réligieuse,” 7b, 1829; (3) a new French 
translation of the Haggadah of Passover, Paris, 
1831-82; (4) * Almanach Hébreu," čb. 1831. 

Cahen was appointed a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1849. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Areh, Isr. Jan.. 1862; La Grande Encyclo- 
pédie, s.v.; H. S. Morais, Eminent Israclites of the Nine- 
teenth Century, p. 21. 

S. I. Bn. 

CAHN, ARNOLD: German physician; born 
at Worms April 11, 1858, After completing his 
course at the gymnasium, he studied medicine at 
the University of Strasburg, graduating thence in 
1881. He was assistant physician at the hospital of 
the university from 1882 to 1885, becoming privat- 
docent in the latter year, and assistant professor in 
1895. 

Cahn has written many articles in the medical 
journals, his specialty being the physiology of diges- 
tion. Among his works and essays are: “Ueber 
Antiperistaltische  Magen-Bewegungen"; “Ueber 
Magen-Verdauung bei Chlorhunger?; “ Ueber Ma- 
gensiure bei Acuter Phosphorvergiftung ”; * Ueber 
die Verdauung des Fleisches im Normalen Magen ”; 
" Ueber die Peptone als Nahrungsmittel." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v., Vienna, 1901. 


S. E I 


CAHUN, DAVID LÉON: French Orientalist 
and writer; born June 28, 1841, at Haguenau, Al- 
sace; died at Paris March 30, 1900. Cahun’s fam- 
ily, which came originally from Lorraine, destined 
him fora military career; but owing to family affairs 
he was compelled to relinquish this, and he devoted 
himself to geographical and historical studies. In 
1563 he began to publish in the * Revue Francaise " 
à series of geographical articles and accounts of his 
travels in Egypt and the neighboring countries. 
About the same time he published in the daily press 
letters of travel, and a geographical review which 
was the first of its kind. In 1864 Cahun set out to 
explore Egypt, Nubia, the western coast of the Red 
Sea, and Asia Minor. 

Returning to France in 1866, he becamea political 
writer on the staff of “La Liberté”: but when that 
paper supported the empire, Cahun left it, and 
joined the staff of “La Réforme" (1869) and “La 
Loi? During the Franco-Prussian war he was cor- 
respondent for several papers. On Sept. 4, 1870, he 


entered the army as a volunteer, and was appointed 
sublieutenant of the 46th foot in the following No- 
vember. When peace was established he resumed 
his Oriental studies, devoting himself chiefly to re. 
searches concerning the Turks and the Tatars. 

In 1875 he was appointed to the Bibliothèque 
Mazarine, where he was specially engaged in the 
compilation of an analytical catalogue from the year 
1874. Meanwhile Cahun had begun to publish a 
series of historical novels dealing with ancient his- 
tory, in the style of the journeys of Anacharsis in 
Greece. They are said by one critic to bo written 
in temperate and pure French, combining inter- 
est with genuine archeological knowledge. It was 
Cahun's intention to present facts of ancient history 
that were not generally known, and thus make con- 
tributions to general history and geography. These 
novels include: “Les Aventures du Capitaine 
Magon,” on Phenician explorations one thousand 
years before the common era (Paris, Hachette, 1875); 
"La Banniére Bleue,” adventures of a Mussulman, 
a Christian, and a pagan at the time of the Crusades 
and the Mongolian conquest (db. 1876); “Les Pilotes 
d'Ango," dealing with French history of tho six- 
teenth century (20. 1878); “Les Mercenaires," of the 
time of the Punic wars (čb. 1881); “Les Rois de 
Mer,” on the Norman invasions (Chasavay, 1887); 
“Hassan le Janissaire,” on Turkish military life of 
the sixteenth century (crowned by the French Acad- 
emy); “La Tucuse,” scenes from the Mongol inva- 
sion of Hungary in the thirteenth century (1898). 
Cahun contributed many literary articles to the 
“Revue Bleue,” “Le Journal des Débats,” etc., and - 
several critical, geographical, and ethnographical 
papers to the “Bulletin de la Société d’Ethno- 
graphie,” “Bulletin de la Société Académique 
Indo-Chinoise,” “Bulletin de la Société Japonaise," 
"Bulletin de la Société Americaine," * Bulletin de 
l'Athénée Oriental,” ete. 

In 1878 Cahun set out on a fresh series of journeys 
accompanied by his wife. The two intrepid trav- 
clers visited central Syria, the mountains of Ansairi 
(1878), the Faroe islands and Iceland (1879), central 
Syria and Mesopotamia (1880). In 1879 the “ Tour 
du Monde” published an account of his travels 
through Syria and the mountains of Ansairi. He 
also issued a volume treating the same subject, en- 
titled “Excursions sur les Bords de l'Euphrate 
(Paris, 1834). His scholarly study of local customs, 
“Scènes de la Vie Juive en Alsace,” with preface by 
Zadoc Kahn, chief rabbi of Paris, appeared about 
the same time (25. 1885). In 1884 he published * Le 
Congo, la Véridique Description du Royaume Afri- 
cain, Traduite pour la Première Fois en Francais sur 
l'Edition Latine Faite par les Fréres de Bry en 1598, 
d'Aprés les Voyages Portugais et Notamment Celui 
d'Edouard Lopez en 1578” (Brussels, 1884). 

In 1890 Cahun established a course of lectures at 
the Sorbonne, where he taught the history and the 
geography of Asin. A résumé of one section of 
this course has been incorporated in the * Histoire 
Générale" of Lavisse and Rambaud. Cahun’s “ In- 
troduction Générale à l'Histoire de l'Asie? (1896), 
based on material gathered during his travels, is a 
complete and exact history of that continent He 
also undertook the restoration of some ancient casts 
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that are of great geographical interest. Some years 
before his death Cahun ceased writing for the 
Parisian periodicals, but to the end he contributed 
to “Le Phare de la Loire." He left unfinished a 
history of the Arabs, and a historical novel dealing 
with the story of the Arabs. He was a member of 
several learned socicties. 

S. Z. K. 

CAIAPHAS or CAIPHAS (Kaidgac, a Greek 
word: in the Hebrew original, probably not N55, 
but p; compare Mishnah Parah iii. 5; Derenbourg, 
“Essai sur l'Histoire de la Pal" p. 215, note 2; 
Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., ii. 218); full name, JO- 
SEPH CAIAPHAS (Josephus, “Ant.” xviii 2, 
89) Bon-in law of the high priest Ananas or Annas 
(John xviii, 18); held that office himself through 
appointment of Valerius Gratus, about 18-96, hence 
for a longer period than several of his predecessors 
and successors. Luke ili, 2 speaks of two high 
priests, Annas and Caiaphas. The mention of the 
two at one and the same time has been a great 
stumbling-block to the commentators. John made 
a curious error (xi. 49, xviii. 18) in speaking of 
. Caiaphas as the high priest “in that year,” as if he 
interchanged every year with Annas. It appears 
that even while Caiaphas performed the duties of the 
office, the power of high priest lay in the hands of 
Annas. 

Caiaphas’ historic importance lies in the fact that 
he is expressly mentioned by Matt. xxvi. 8, 57, and 
John xi. 49, x viii. 18, 24, 28, in connection with the 
crucifixion of Jesus, though not by Mark and Luke. 
After his arrest, however, Jesus was taken not to 
Caiaphas but to Annas (John xviii. 18 e£ seg.), who 
questioned him only privately. The actual trial 
took place on the next day, the eve of the Passover, 
before the twenty-three members of the Sanhedrin 
over whom Caiaphas presided (Matt. xxvl. 57). 
Caiaphas is reported to have said on that occasion 
that it was expedient that one man should die for 
the people (John xviii 14), a saying found also 
among the Rabbis (Gen. R. xciv. 9). The fact that 
Jesus was taken not to Caiaphas but to Annas is 
explained on the ground that the latter's palace was 
nearer the place of arrest than that of the former. 
Through the travels of Theodosius Archidiaconus, 
530, it is known that there were 100 paces between 
the house of Caiaphas and the hall of judgment 
(* Nuovo Bull. di Arch. Crist." vi. 184, Rome, 1900). 
Peter and other disciples, however, being ignorant 
of the state of affairs, went to Caiaphas' house in 
the night. 

After Pontius! recall Caiaphas was removed by 
the new governor, Vitellius (Josephus, “ Ant.” xviii. 
4, $ 8), and was succeeded by Jonathan, who was 
the son of Anan (86) and perhaps a brother-in-law 
of Caiaphas. It was probably at this time that the 
meeting with the apostles took place, at which Caia- 
phas is mentioned as belonging to the high-priestly 
family (Acts iv. 6). It was said later in the Syrian 
Church that he had been converted to Christianity, 
and was identical with the historian Josephus Fla- 
vius (Assemani, “ Bibl. Orient." ii. 156, iii. 529. Solo- 
mon of Bassora, “The Book of the Bee,” ed. Budge, 
tr. p. 94). His house outside Jerusalem is still (1902) 
shown. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Commentaries on the Gospels, l.c.; Renan, La 
Vie de Jésus, ch. xxiv.; Edersheim, The Jewish Messiah, ii. 
547 ; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, iv. 30 et seq., ed. Bonn, 1895. 
G S KR. 


CAIN.—1. Biblical Data: First-born of Adam 
and Eve, named “Cain” (* Kayin") because “ got- 
ten? (root, “kanah”) “with the help of Ymwm." 
He became a tiller of the ground, and madean offer- 
ing of its fruits which Yuwn did not accept, though 
He had accepted that of Abel. Cain was angered, 
whereupon YnwH assured him that divine accept- 
ance depended upon conduct. Cain slew Abel, and 
was cursed by Yuwu so that the soil should yield no 
return to his labor, and he should be driven out to 
wander over the earth. At Cain’s appeal YHWH 
“made to hima sign, lest any one finding him should 
smite him.” Cain went forth to the land of Nod 
(Wandering), east of Eden; his wife bore him a son 
Enoch, after whom he named a city which he had 
built. From him were descended Lamech, who is 
recorded as having married two wives; Jabal, who 
instituted nomad life; Jubal, who invented music; 
and Tubal-Cain, the inventor of metal weapons—.e., 
the authors of material and social progress. 

K. W. H. B. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Cain, the mur- 
derer of his brother Abel, presented to the views of 
the Rabbis two different types, One was that of a 
sinner who yielded to his passions, who was greedy, 
* offering to God only worthless portions; the rem- 
nants of his meal or flaxseed”; whom either God's 
favorable acceptance of Abel's sacrifice or Abel's 
handsomer wife and twin sister filled with jealousy; 
who, because he claimed the pasture-land or the 
wife of Abel as his birthright, quarreled with his 
brother. He was nevertheless sincere in his repent- 
ance when he said, “Too great is my sin [A. V., 
“ punishment ”] to bear” (Gen. iv. 18). and so the 
mark the Lord set upon him was a token of forgive- 
ness. Like a man who had slain another without 
premeditation, he was sent into exile to atone for 
his sin (Sanh. 37b); and his crime was finally atoned 
for when he met death through the falling upon him 
of his house (Book of Jubilees, iv. 31), or at the 
hands of his great-grandson Lamech, who took him 
for a wild beast in the distance and shot him (Tan., 
Bereshit, ed. Vienna, p. 6b, and Yalk. i. 99). 

Cain was also viewed as a type of utter perverse- 
ness, an offspring of Satan (Pirke R. El. xxi), "a 
son of wrath” (Apoc. Mosis, 3), a lawless rebel who 
said, “There is neither a divine judgment nor a 
judge" (Midr. Lekah Tob and Targ. Yer. to Gen. 
iv. 8, whose words of repentance were insincere 
(Sanh, 101b; Tan.), whose fleeing from God was a 
denial of His omnipresence (Gen. R. xxii), and 
whose punishment was of an extraordinary eharac- . 
ter: for every hundred years of the seven hundred 
years he was to live was to inflict another punish- 
ment upon him; and all his generations must be 
exterminated (Test. Patr., Benjamin, 7, according 
to Gen. iv. 24; Enoch, xxii 7) For him and his 
race shall ever be "the desire of the spirit of sin" 
(Gen. R. xx., after Gen. iv. 7. He is the first of 
those who have no share in the world to come (Ab. 
R. N. xli., ed. Schechter, p. 183). 

The seven generations of Cain, as the brood of 
Satan, are accordingly represented as types of rebels 
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(Gen. R. xxiii) While the pious men all descended 
from Seth, there sprang from Cain all the wicked 
ones who rebelled against God and whose perverse- 
ness and corruption brought on the flood: they com- 
mitted all abominations and incestuous crimes in 

public without shame. The daugh- 

Genera- ters of Cain were those “fair daugh- 

tions ters of men” who by their lascivious- 
of Cain. ness caused the fall of the “sons of 
God " (Gen. vi. 1-4; Pirke R. El. xxii.; 
compare Sibyliines, i, 5). The Ethiopian Book of 
Adam and Eve and the Syriac Cavo of Treasures— 
both Christianized Melchisedician works based upon 
à genuine Jewish original—relate the story of the 
fall of the descendants of Seth as “the sonsof God” 
who had lived in purity as saints on the mountain 
near Eden, following the precept and example of 
Seth and Enoch, their leaders, but were attracted by 
the gay and sensuous mode of life in which the 
children of Cain indulged; the latter spending their 
days at the foot of the mountain, in wild orgies, ac- 
companied by the music of instruments invented 
by Jubal, and by women, in gorgeous attire, sedu- 
cing the men to commit the most abominable prac- 
tises. In thedays of Jared (“descent”) the Sethites 
("the sons of God”) went down the hill to join the 
Cainites, heedless of the warnings of Jared; and 
none of those who walked in the path of sin could 
come back. "This wasrepeated in the daysof Enoch, 
Methuselah, and Noah: all the admonitions of these 
saintly leaders did not prevent the fall of the sons 
of Seth, for whom the daughters of Cain lusted (see 
The Book of Adam and Eve, transl. by S. C. 
Malan, 1882, pp. 115-147; Dillmann, *Das Christ- 
liche Adambuch,” 1858, pp. 82-101; Bezold, “Die 
Schatzhóhle," i. 10-23). Josephus (“ Ant.” i. 2, 8 2; 
i. 9, 8 1) also speaks of the excessive wickedness 
of the posterity of Cain, which grew in vehemence 
with every generation; while the posterity of Seth 
remained virtuous during seven generations, after 
which the fall of the angels ensued and they were 
enticed by their gigantic offspring. To Philo, like- 
wise, Cain is the type of avarice, of *folly and im- 
piety ” (“ De Cherubim," xx.), and of self-love (* De 
Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini”; “Quod Deterius Potiori 
Insidiari Soleat," 10). “He built a city ” (Gen. iv. 
1s) means that “he built a doctrinal system of law- 
Jessness, insolence, and immoderate indulgence in 
pleasure ” (“ De Posteritate,” 15); and the Epicurean 
philosophers are of the school of Cain, “claiming to 
have Cain as teacher and guide, who recommended 
the worship of the sensual powers in preference to 
the powers above, and who practised his doctrine by 
destroying Abel, the expounder of the opposite doc- 
trine " (čb. 11). 

A doctrine of the Cainites appears, then, to have 
been in existence as early as Philo's time; but.noth- 
ing is known of the same. In thesecond century of 
the common cra a Gnostic sect by the name of 
"Cainites" is frequently mentioned as forming a 
brauch of the antinomistie heresies which, adopting 
some of the views of Paulinian Christianity, advo- 
cated and practised indulgence in carnal pleasure. 
While some of the Jewish Gnostics divided men into 
three classes—represented (1) by Cain, the physical 
or earthly man; (2) by Abel, the psychical man (the 


middle class); and (3) by Seth, the spiritual or saintly 
man (see Irenæus, * Adversus Hireses,” i. 7, 5; eom. 
pare Philo, “De Gigantibus,” 13)—the antinomistic 
pagan Gnostics declared Cain and other rebels or 
sinners to be their prototypes of evil and licentious- 
ness. Cain, Esau, Korah, the -Sodomites, and even 
Judas Iscariot, were made by these Gnostics ex- 
pounders of the “ wisdom ” of the serpent in rebellion 
against God (Gen. iii. 5), the primeval serpent, * Na- 
hash ha-Kadmoni” (Gen R. xxii. 19. How many 
of these pernicious doctrines were already formed 
in pre-Christian times and how many were developed 
during the first and second Christian centuries is difti- 
cult to ascertain (see Jude 11, “the way of Cain”; 
Irenæus, /.c. i. 81,1; 26, 81; 27,38; Hippolytus, * Ad- 
versus Omnes Hereses,” v. 11, 15, 21; Clemens of 
Alexandria, *'The Cainists,” Stromata vii, 17; Euse- 
bius, “Hist. Eccl" iii 29; Epiphanius, “ Hæres.” 
XXV., XXvi, xxxviii. 2) Blau with good reason 
refers to such Cainite doctrines the Hageadah of 
blasphemy, referred to in Sanh. 99b, as taught by 
Manasseh ben Hezekiah, the ty pical perverter of the 
Law in the direction of licentiousness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Hénig, Die Ophiten, Berlin, 1889; M. 
Friedländer, Der Vorehristliche Jüdische Gnosticismus, 
1898, pp. 19 et seq.; idem, Der Antichrist, 1901, pp. 101 et 
seq; Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristen- 
thaums, 1884, pp. 324 et seq.; Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den 
Kirchenvdtern, pp. 59-70. 

L. G. K. 


Critical View: The narratives in Gen. iv.are 
assigned to two different strata of the Jahvistic docu- 
ment; e.g., Ball, * S.D. O. T.," the story of the murder 
of Abel (1-16a, 25, 26? to J), the later stratum; and 
the story of Cain, the city-builder, and 

Sources of his descendants (16b-24! to J), the 
and earlier stratum. The independence of 


Original the two sections is shown, among other 
Form, things, by the fact that the man who, 


in verse 12, is to be “a fugitive and a 
wanderer,” in verse 17 builds a city. Verses 16b- 
24, to which probably 1a should be added, are from 
the same document as the story of the creation in 
Eden; and 1b-16, 25, 26, from that containing J!'s 
account of the flood. ''heapparent cross-reference, 


“wanderer,” “nad” (19), with “x randering,” “Nod” 


(16b), is due to a redactor; and verse 24 refers toa 
version of the story of Cain which is different from 
that given in 1b-16 (compare below). 

The later section, 1b-16, is commonly explained 
thus (compare Holzinger’s * Genesis ”): Cain is the 
eponym of the Kenites (sce 2), and the verses are a 
form of an independent tradition which explained 
the nomadic life of the Kenites as due toa curse laid 
upon them for some ancient murder. To the settled 
Israelites the nomadic life seemed mean and wretched. 
Verses 25, 26 connect this story with the complete J. 

The earlier section, 17-24, is J''s genealogy of the 
descent of the human race from Adam, and his ac- 
count of the development of civilization. The Song 


of Lamech (28, 24) is an ancient fragment inserted ` 


by J', referring to a form of the story of Cain which 
placed his conduct in a favorable light. 

Text of Gen. iv. 1: A. V.,“[aman] from the Lord,” 
so Targ. O., impliesa reading '^ pyn; the actual text 
might possibly be rendered as R. V., “with the help 
of the Lord”; so Septuagint, Vulgate, or even 
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“from Yuwu.” Marti, apud Holzinger, proposes 
ot for 'et, “a man bearing the Yuwu-sign” (com- 
pare verse 15, and below). 
The etymology of iv. Lisa linguistic impossibility. 
The name was originally that of the Kenite tribe 
(see 2). The word pp (“kayin”) is 
Origin read in the Masoretic text of II Sam. 
of Name. xxi 16, and translated “lance”; the 
corresponding words in Arabie and 
Syriac mean *smith." "The tribe may have derived 
its name from the fame of itssmiths. The “Cainan ” 
of Gen. v. 14 (“Kenan”) is another form of this 
name (compare *KENAN"; R. V. " Kenan”). No 
explanation of Yuwu’s disapproval is given in the 
Masoretie text. The LXX. of verse 7 implies some 
ceremonial irregularity. Suggestions that the sin 
consisted in the bloodlessness of the offering, or in 
its worthlessness, or that it was given in a wrong 
spirit, are alike conjectures. ‘The story is probably 
imperfect at this point. ! 
The “sign” of Cain is sometimes understood as 
a sion given to Cain to reassure him, but probably 
some mark on his person is intended, 


The which should indicate that he was un- 
«Sign? of der divine protection. It perhaps re- 
Cain. fers to a tribal mark of the Kenites 


connected with their worship of YHWH 

(Stade, “Z. A. T. W."; Guthe, * Herzog," 1901, s.7.). 
The Apocrypha (Wisdom x. 3, 4) refers to Cain 

as the eause of the Flood. In the New Testament 

Cain is mentioned as an evil example (Heb. xi. 4; 

I John iii. 12; Jude 11). 

2. Tribe; mentioned in Num. xxiv. 22, and 
Judges iv. 11, for the tribe of the Kenites (sec 
KENITES). 

3. City (“Ha-Kayin”); mentioned in Josh. xv. 
57, in southern Judah, often identified with Yagin, 
southeast of Hebron. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Neuer Commentar über die Gene- 
sis, 1897; Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuch ; 
Budde, Die Biblische Urgesch. 1883; Stade, Das Kain- 
zeichen, in Z. A. T. W. 1894, pp. 250 et seq.: 1895, pp. 157 et 
seq.; reprinted in Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen. 
1899, pp. 229-278 ; Holzinger, Genesis, in Kurzer Handkom- 


mentar zum Alten Testament, 1898; Gunkel, Handkom- 
mentar zur Gen. 1901. 


K. W. H. B. 
CAINAN. See KENAN. 
CAIRO. See EcvrPr, FOSTAT GENIZAH. 


CALABRESE, HAYYIM BEN JOSEPH. 
See Vrrar, Hayym, 


CALABRIA. See ITALY. 


CALAH: The name of a city mentioned in Gen. 
x. 11 et seq, and forming with Nineveh, Rehoboth 
‘Ir, and Resen the chief places in the Assyrian ex- 
tension of Nimrod’s domain. The verse in question 
embodies a correct tradition that the Assyrian empire 
was originally an offshoot of Babylonia. Assyrian 
culture similarly represents a natural extension 
toward the work of the civilization that arose in 
the South. The mound of Nimrod, lying in the fork 
of land between the rivers Tigris and the Upper Zab, 
marks the site of the city. Excavations were begun 
here by Layard in 1845, and subsequently continued 
by Rassami and George Smith. Their work has 


resulted in the discovery of a great platform built of 
sun-dried bricks and faced with stone, extending 600: 
yards north and south by 400 yards east and west, 
on which have been found remains of new palaces and. 
of restoration works carried on by Shalmaneser I., 
Assurnazirpal, Shalmaneser II., Tiglathpileser II., 
Sargon, and Esarhaddon. Very little is known of 
the history of the city, but Assurnazirpal ascribes. 
its origin to Shalmaneser I. (about 1900 n.c.); it is, 
however, scarcely probable that the city came into 
existence at so late a period. It is safe to assume 
that he means that Shalmaneser rebuilt it and made 
it a city of importance. Though the city was at 
times the residence of the king, it never became so 
populous as either Asshur or Nineveh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: See the Babylonian-Assyrian histories of 

Tiele, Hommel, Winckler, and Rogers, 8.v. 


J. JR. R. W. R. 


CALAHOR(R)A: A family of Spanish descent, 
resident in Cracow from the sixteenth century up to 
the present time, of which the following members 
attained prominence: 

1. Israel Samuel Calahorra (in the place of 
aD Np read minbsp): Writer; lived at Cracow; 
son of Solomon Calahorra (No. 3). He was not a 
physieian, as Fürst and others have it, nor did he 
come from * Califoora." 

In 1694 he completed * Yismah Yisrael” (Israel 
Shall Rejoice), a lexicon to the four ritual codes in 
alphabetic order. It was published at Cracow in 1626 
and again at Amsterdam in 1693, together with the 
commentary “Hukke Da‘at” by Moses Jekuthiel 
Kaufman. Single parts of it appeared at Berlin in 
1700 and at Dyhernfurth in 1701. The code Yoreh 
De‘ah was published at Vienna in 1865, together 
with the commentary “Hukke Da'at" and a com- 
mentary, “‘Olelot Zebi,” by M. H. Friedlander. 

According to Calahorra's own statement in the 
preface to his lexicon, he wrote, besides the com- 
mentary on the ritual codes: “Or Yisrael” (Light of 
Israel), a commentary on the Pentateuch; “Kerem 
Shelomoh " (Vineyard of Solomon), a commentary 
on Pirke Abot; and “Sullam ha-Shamayim " (Heav- 
enly Ladder) Besides the last work there is at the 
end of the first code in * Yismah Yisrael” a “ tehin- 
nah” (supplication), mystical in character, together 
with several prayers. None of these other works 
has been printed. 

2. Mattithiah Calahorra: Apothecary in Cra- 
cow; grandson of Solomon Calahorra (No. 3). He 
held a religious dispute with a Dominican, and 
suffered martyrdom at the stake in 1664 at Pieter- 
kov. An account of his trial and the story of his 
martyrdom are in manuscript in the archives of the 
Dominican monastery at Cracow. A copy of the 
same is in the possession of S. J. Halberstamm. 

3. Solomon Calahorra: Physician; lived in 
Cracow between 1559 and 1586. His son designates 
him as *sepharad ? (= Spaniard); and he probably 
came from Calahorra. Moses Isserles (ReMA) and 
Solomon Luria, whose contemporary he was, held 
him in high regard for his medical skill; and privi- 
leges were conferred on him in 1570 and 1578 by 
King Sigismund Augustus, to whom he was physi- 
cian-in-ordinary, and by Stephen Bathori. 
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Calahorra, it appears, occupied himself also with 
business; and he has been confounded by Graetz 
and others with the physician Solomon Ashkenazi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Israel Samuel: Leopold Zunz. Litera- 
turgesch. p.435. For Mattithiah : J. M. Zunz,‘Ir ha-Zedek, 
p. 70. For Solomon: Moses Isserles, Responsa, No. 30; Solo- 
mon Luria, Responsa, No. 31; Liber Relationum Castri 
Cracovie v. (1048), Xi. (1585); J. M. Zunz, pp. 0S et seq. 
Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, ix. 71. 


G. M. K. 


CALAMANI, JOSHUA ABRAHAM BEN 
SIMHAH: Italian Talmudist; born at Venice in 
1704. The surname “Calamani” is, according to 
Steinschneider, derived from the German “ Kalman ” 
or “Kalonymus,” borne by an ancestor of Joshua. 
Calamani was a precocious child, the only work ex- 
tant by him having been written when he was thir- 
teen years of age. It is entitled “Mille de-Bedi- 
huta ” (Words of Delectation), and contains parodies 
on the language and style of the Talmud, with 
Rashi and Tosafot. It was written for the festival 
of Hanukkah (Venice, 1717). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1555; Mortara, 


Indice, p. 9. 
L. G. I. Br. 


CALAMUS: One of the ingredients (Ex. xxx. 
23) of the oil made specially for anointing the taber- 
nacle (Ex. xxx. 26), its vessels (7b, 27-29), and the 
priests (zb. 30). The calamus reed was fragrant, 
and is therefore mentioned in the long list of spices 
and fragrant woods in Cant. iv. 14. It was one of 
the articles in which Tyre traded (Ezek. xxvii. 19), 
See REED. 

J. JR, G. B. L. 


CALATAYUD, CALATAL-YEHUD, or 
CASTILLO DOS JUDIOS (Arabic, Kal‘at 
Ayub, Castillo de Ayub; Hebrew, ayy nybp 
or ny5p): City of Aragon, which had a large Jew- 
ish community as early as the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman HI. In 1882, while workmen were dig. 
ging the foundation of a house, they discovered a 
marble tombstone bearing a Hebrew inscription in 
memory of a certain Samuel b. Solomon, who died 
Marheshwan 11, 4680— Oct. 9, 919 (“Boletin de la 
Real Academia de la Historia,” xii. 17 e£ seg. ; “Rev. 
Et. Juives," xvi. 273). By the kings of Aragon the 
Jews of Calatayud were granted certain privileges, 
among which was one with regard to the oath; and 
these privileges were from time to time renewed. 

The Jewish quarter of Calatayud was situated in 
the vicinity of the river Las Pozas, and extended 
from S. Maria de la Peña to the Torre Mocha. On 
the opposite side of the river lay the Jewish ceme- 
tery. Thecommunity, which, during its prosperous 
times, annually paid 6,000 maravedis in taxes, pos- 
sessed two large synagogues, one of which, situated 
at the end of the Jewish street, was very beautiful. 
This synagogue was built by Aaron b. Yahya, and 
renovated by his relative, Joseph b, Yahya. There 
were also several large schools, two of which were 
founded respectively by Joseph Parhi and Jacob b, 
Calna. 

In addition to these there was a school for the as- 
sociation of weavers, and another attached to the 
Hebrah Kaddishah. As the members of the congre- 
gation occasionally absented themselves from the 


synagogues and held prayers in private houses, the 
“aljama” (community) ordained that services were to 
be held only in the regularly constituted synagogues 
and schools; and that an infringement of this man- 
date was to be punished by a fine, one-half of which 
was to be donated to the crown. There were, how- 
ever, two persons exempt from this Jaw: one, the 
physician Don Bahiel al-Constantini, who lived 
some distance from thesynagogue; the other, Moses 
b. Shaprut, whose gout prevented his attendance at 
the service. 

In 1826 the Jews of Calatayud had indiscreetly 
admitted two Christians to Judaism; in consequence 
the former were condemned to severe punish- 
ment by the inquisitor, but later pardoned by King 
Jaime. In the war between Castile and Aragon in 
1367, the Jews of Calatayud and Daroca, of whom 
the former had bravely defended their city, were 
subjected to great suffering at the hands of the 
Castilian soldiery, having their shops plundered and 
their children ruthlessly massacred. As a result of 
this war the walls of the city of Calatayud, which 
had been heavily damaged and partly destroyed, had 
to be restored; and since the Jews were willing to 
repair only the walls of their immediate quarter, a 
joint conference was held on Jan. 11, 1890, between 
the city council and the representatives of the al- 
jama (among whom were the physicians Samuel 
Sadoch, Jacob Azarias, and Don Samuel b. Shaprut), 
at which it was agreed that the Jews were to rebuild 
all the walls of the city, but that they were to re- 
ceive reimbursement from the Christian inhabitants 
for all the additional money expended. 

In consequence of the persecutions and the ser- 
mons of the proselytizing Vicente Ferrer, a large 
number of the wealthiest Jews of Calatayud in 
1991, and more particularly in 1418, accepted bap- 
tism. Among the converts were the following dis- 
tinguished families: the Clementes, whose progen- 
itor was Moses Hamorro; the Santangels, descended 
from Azariah Genillo; the Villanuevas, from Moses 
Patagon; and the children of the wealthy Samuel 
Vibon. Several of these persons rose to high emi- 
nence in Church and state, but many fell victims 
to the Inquisition. 

The community, once wealthy and powerful, 
gradually declined, until (about fifty years before 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain) it was able to 
pay only a modicum in taxes. Calatayud was al- 
ways celebrated as a great seat of Jewish learning, 
and among its eminent scholars were: the gram- 
marian Solomon ibn Parhon, who was born at 
Calatayud and was a friend of Judah ha-Levi; the 
rabbi Solomon Reuben, who was related to Hasdai 


Crescas, and had many enemies (he was finally com- 


pelled to give place to the preacher En Dima); R. 
David ibn Shoeib, who enjoyed the esteem of both 
Jewish and Christian circles, and who, like Moses 
Alkabiz and Don Solomon b. David, carried on a 
correspondence with Isaac b. Sheshet. The Nasi 
D. Samuel ha-Levi and R. Moses b. Susa (the latter 
probably identical with the correspondent of Isaac 
b. Sheshet at Ucles) were the representatives of the 
Calatayud community at the disputation at Tor- 
Tosa. The last preacher of the congregation of 


Calatayud was the celebrated Isaac ARAMA. Ac- 


Calamani 
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cording to Steinschneider (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” Xi. 
605), the Jewish family name “ Kalai” is derived 
from this city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 174, 1170, etc.; J. Ama- 
dor de los Rios, Historia de los Judios en Españia, i. 196, ii. 
301 et seq.; Vincente de la Fuente, Historia de la Ciudad de 

. Calatayud, i. 800 et seq.; Rev. Et. Juives, xvi. 215; Isaac b. 
Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 211, 227, 275, ddl, 908; Shebet Ye- 
hudah, p. 68. 


G. M. K. 

CALATRAVA: Fortified city in the former 
province of La Mancha, in Castile. In 1146, when 
it was captured from the Moors by Alfonso VIL, 
ihe latter made his favorite, Judah b. Joseph ibn 
Ezra ha-Nasi, governor of the city, justas Celorigo, 
when captured twenty-eight years later, was en- 
trusted to the Jews (Joseph ha-Kohen, “ ‘Emek ha- 
Baka” [after Ibn Daud], p. 28; German transl. by 
M. Wiener, p, 161; “Boletin Acad. Hist." xiv. 267; 
J. Amador de los Rios, “ Historia de los Judios de 
España,” i. 331) 

The Knights of the Order of Calatrava, called after 
this city—who received large estates and gifts from 
the kings of Castile and Aragon—and their grand 
masters had various relations with the Jewish com- 
munities and individual Jews. The city Maqueda 
was a fief of the order, and was the home of the 
scholarly Moses ARRAGEL, with whom the grand 
master Luis de Guzman corresponded. In 1316 
the grand master Garcia Lopez interceded for the 
Jewish community, by asking the king, Alfonso 
XI., to reduce the royal taxes. In 1804 the Order 
of Jaime IL. of Aragon was granted the privilege 
of admitting thirty Jewish families into the city of 
Alcañiz, which belonged to the order. In recogni- 
tion of the services rendered by the grand master 
and his knights to King Henry IL. in his war against 
Don Pedro, the king presented the grand master 
and the order 500 and 1,000 maravedis, respectively, 
from the annual taxes of the Jews residing between 
Guadalferra (Guadalfeisa) and Puerto de Muladar 
and from those of the Jewish community of Villa 
eal. In 1310 the order sold a water-mill, ealled 
Batanejo, which became the property of Don Zu- 
lema (Salomon ibn Albagal) and his wife, Jamila, 
more correctly Joanila. 'The grand master Garcia 
Lopez also had negotiations with Abraham aben 
Xuxen (ben Susan) of Villa Real in regard to a 
water-mill. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin dela Real Academia de la Historia, 
xxxv. 36, 45, DL, 126 et seq.;_ Rev. Et. Juives, XXxix. 313 et 
seq.; Luis Delgado Merchán, Historia Documentada de Villa 
Real, i. 269 et seq. 


a. M. K. 
CALAZ, JUDAH. Sec KALAZ, JUDAN. 


CALCOL: A man famous for his wisdom, since 
the Biblical writer attests the wisdom of Solomon by 
saying that he surpassed Calcol. In the account of 
I Kings iv. 31, R. V., Calcol (Chalcol, I Kings iv. 
31, A. V.)is given as the son of Mahol, while in 
I Chron. ii. 6 he is called the son of Zerah of the 
tribe of Judah, and a brother of Heman and Ethan. 
Rashi, following the Midrash (Pesik., ed. Buber, iv. 
34b) says that Calcol [which probably means “the 
nourisher,” or “nourishment ”] is à name given to 
Joseph because of the verse “and Joseph nourished ” 
(nov 5252») (Gen. xlvii. 12). | 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 

III.—52 


CALCUTTA : Capital of Bengal, and seat of gov- 
ernment of British India. The Jews of Calcutta 


now number about 2,150, of whom 150 are Euro- 
pean and the remainder natives of Asiatic Turkey, 


Persia, and southern Arabia. Just when the first 
Jew settled in Calcutta is uncertain; but Jewish 
traders did business there many years ago. Sha- 
lome David Cohen is the first permanent settler of 
whom there is authentic record toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. He became a favorite of 
the raja of Lucknow, and even had the honor of 
riding with him on his elephant. Cohen built the 
first synagogue in Calcutia, known as the Old Syna- 
gogue. The second synagogue, Naveh 
Syn-. Shalome, situated in Canning strect, 
agogues. was built nearly a century ago by 
Ezekiel Judah Jacob, another Jewish 
pioneer. It had until lately the income (229 rupees 
monthly) from a large compound, which was form- 
erly distributed among the poor. This compound 
is now occupied by the Magen David synagogue, 
whose founder, Elias David Joseph Ezra, compen- 
sated the Naveh Shalome by a permanent income 
from a trust fund. Religious questions are sent for 
solution to Bagdad. 

The third synagogue was the Beth-El, on Pollock 
street, erected in 1855-56 by Joseph Ezra and 
Ezckiel Judah. It was rebuilt and enlarged in 
1885-86 by Elias Shalome Gubbay. The finest 
synagogue in Calcutta is the Magen David. It is 
lighted by gas and cooled by punkas (fans). 

The Ezra Hospital, the only Jewish institution of 
its kind in Calcutta, was erected by Mrs. Mozelle 
E. D. J. Ezra in memory of her husband. It cost 
125,000 rupees; and all expenses, save those of doc- 
tors, are defrayed by the founder. 

The school Kehillath Yeshooroon, though meant 
for girls, also receives boys up to ten years of age. 

It is in charge of three European and 
Education. two Hebrew teachers, and the pupils 

are taught up tothe seventh standard. 
The school is maintained partly by tuition fees and 
partly by a government subsidy. There is also a 
Talmud-Torah school, where the poor are taught 
and fed free every afternoon. It is supported by 
the wealthy Jews. 

In trade the Jews are in the front rank. The 
great houses David Sassoon & Co. and E. A. D. 
Sassoon & Co. have branch offices in Calcutta. 
Other representative men in commercial life are M. 
A. Sassoon, Maurice Gubbay, H. S. Howard, and J. 
E. D. J. Ezra. The middle-class Jews speculate in 
opium and stocks, and act as brokers. The poor 
keep shops and earn a livelihood as hawkers. 

The rich Jews live in the best part of the town, 
the Chowrunghee, their habits and costumes being 
European in every respect, though their vernacular 

is Arabic. There are several cricket, 
Social  polo,andsocialorganizations. Though 
Position. many still adhere to their Arabian style 
of costume, the younger generation 
has adopted English dress. 

J. J. E. 
CALEB.—Biblical Data : According to the Bib- 
lical text, Caleb was of the tribe of Judah. He repre- 
sented that tribe among the twelve spies whom Moses 
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sent from the wilderness to spy out Canaan. He and 
Joshua alone brought back an encouraging report, 
and in consequence were the only ones of all that 
came out of Egypt who were permitted to survive 
and enter Canaan (Num. xiii. 6, 30; xiv. passim ; 
Xxvi. 65; xxxii. 12; xxxiv. 19; Deut. i. 96). After 
the conquest he was given Hebron and the region 
around it, In the conquest of this territory he 
offered the hand of Achsah, his daughter, to the 
man who would capture Hebron for him; the feat 
was accomplished and the maiden won by Caleb's 
younger brother, Othniel. 'To him was assigned the 
south land, to which later, at Achsah’s request, * the 
upper springs" were added (Josh. xiv., Xv.; and 
Judges i. passim). His name is connected with sev- 
eral towns in southern Judah (I Chron. ii. passim). 
FIR: G. A. B. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: In therabbinical 
sources, Caleb, the son of Hezron (I Chron. ii. 18— 
20), is identified with Caleb, the son of Jephunneh 
(Num. xiii. 6), the epithet *Jephunneh" having 
been given to him because he “turned away” (nyys^ 
= 7135) from the sinful intention of the other spies 
who advised the people against: going into the Holy 
Land. Caleb is also called (I Chron. iv. 9) “ Ash- 
hur,” because his face became black (qm) from 
much fasting, and “father of Tekoa " (MPN S'IN), be- 
cause he fastened (ypm) his heart on God, and in 
this faith he married the prophetess Miriam, whom, 
although she was neither fair nor healthy, he treated 
with fatherly love (*3N), appreciating her own piety 
and her relationship to such brothers as Moses and 
Aaron. 

Although the son of Jephunneh, Caleb is also 
called “the Kenizzite” (A. V., “Kenezite,” Josh. 
xiv. 6, 14; compare Judges i. 13), because Kenaz, 
the father of Othniel, was his stepfather; Othniel 
thus being in fact his half-brother (Sotah 11a, 12a, 
where the names of Azubah’s children [I Chron. ii. 
18] are applied to Caleb in haggadic fashion; see 
also Ex. R. i. 17). 

When Caleb came to Palestine as one of the Spies, 
he visited the graves of the Patriarchs in Hebron 
(compare Num. xiii. 22) and prayed for their help 
against the sinful intention of his colleagues (Sotah 
34b). It was also he alone who insisted that the 
spies should take some of the fruits of the country 
with them in order to convince the people of the ex- 
traordinary fertility of Palestine. As they did not 
wish to do this Caleb drew his sword and said: 
“If you will not take any fruit with you, then either 
my life or yours!” (Tan., Shelah 15, ed. Buber: 
Num, R. xvi. 14. Thoroughly realizing the evil 
intentions of the spies, and knowing that it was use- 
less to attempt to dissuade them, he did not betray 
his plans to them, but acted as if he agreed with 
them (Tan., Le. 19; Num. R. Le. 19). But when the 
Spies began to incite the people against Moses, and 
hissed Joshua, who attempted toact as peacemaker, 
Caleb, whom they had thought to be on their 
side, rose and said, “This is not the only thing the 
son of Amram has done for us.”—here all the ring- 
leaders were silent—“ He has taken us out of Egypt; 
he has divided the sea for us; and hehas fed us with 
manna. Now, therefore, if he were to command 
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us to make ladders and scale the heavens, we should 
obey him. Let us go up at once and take possession ” 
(Sotah 35a; Num. R. Lc; Tan., Le) When the 
country was divided, Caleb and Joshua received 
the portions that had been intended for the other 
Spies (B. B. 117b, 118b). 

Caleb was the father of Hur from his second 
wife Ephrath (I Chron. ii. 19), and, therefore, the 
progenitor of the Davidic house, the * Ephrathite” 
(I Sam. xvii. 12; Sotah 11b; Sanh. 69b). 

J. SR, 


L. G. 


—— Critical View: The eponymous ancestor of 
the clan of CanEnrrEs. Since “Caleb” signifies 
dog, it has been thought that the dog was the totem 
of the clan. Modern criticism finds several differ. 
ent strata to this material, representing different 
points of view. The oldest writer (J) calls him 
simply Caleb in Josh. xv. 14-19; and Judges i. con- 
nects him with the expulsion of the sons of Anak 
from Hebron, and with the gift of Achsah and of 
certain lands to Othniel. D and P call him Caleb, 
the son of Jephunneh, and make him one of the 
twelve spies. In the original form of the story he 
alone brought back the favorable report, and so of 
all that came out of Egypt healoneentered Canaan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs, pp. 337 et seq.: Driver, Introduction, p. 58; Moore, 
Judges, p. 91. 

J. JR. G. A. B. 


CALEBITES: A branch of the Edomite clan of 
Kenaz (compare Judges i. 12 with Gen. xxxvi. LE 
19, 42) that, before the Israelitish conquest, had 
migrated to southern Judah and settled in the vicin- 
ity of Hebron. 'They appear to have entered the 
country from the south and to have been friendly 
to the Hebrews, from which fact, perhaps, arose the 
story of Caleb's favorable report as one of the 
twelve spies. They were afterward absorbed in the 
tribe of Judah. This union had not fully taken place 
at the time of David's career as an outlaw (I Sam. 
xxv. 9, XXX. 14). Thenarrativesin Josh. xv. 14et seq. 
and Judgesi. 12 e£ seg. were composed to establish the 
claim of certain Calebite clans to particular localities 
(see Acusa and OTHNIEL). . It appears from I Chron. 
li. 18 et seg. that the pre-exilian territory of the 
Calebites included Ziph and Mareshah and other 
towns in theextreme south of Judah; while another 
list in the same chapter (verses 46 et 86g.), by repre- 
senting certain personified towns as sons of Caleb's 
concubines, among which is Bethlehem, indicates 
that after the Exile the clan was pushed farther 
north. This was doubtless due to the occupation of 
the south by Edomites. 

J. JR, d G. A. B. 


CALENDAR, HISTORY OF: Thc history of 


the Jewish calendar may be divided into three 
periods—the Biblical, the Talmudic, and the post- 
Talmudic. The first rested purely on the observa- 
tion of the sun and the moon, the second on observa- 
tion and reckoning, the third entirely on reckoning. 

The study of astronomy was largely due to the 
need of fixing the dates of the festivals. The com- 
mand (Deut. xvi. 1), “Keep the month of Abib,” 
made it necessary to be acquainted with the position 
of the sun; and the command, “Also observe the 
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moon and sanctify it,” made it necessary to study 
the phases of the moon. 

The oldest term in Hebrew for the science of the 
calendar is Nri XMY Ip (“fixing of the month”); 
later won tp. (“sanctification of the new moon"); 
TN c5 Sy v9nn vp (‘sanctification of the new 
moon by means of observation?) ; by WIN ep 
pawn `a (“sanctification of the new moon by means 
of reckoning”); Nm umy'3pa3 nyn (“science of 
fixing the month”); wonn wp n»n (“rules for the 
sanctification of the new moon”). Among other 
names besides these we find *3yn "b (“the secret of 
intercalation”). The medieval and modern name is 
mo. 

The Babylonian year, which influenced the 
French time reckoning, seems to have consisted of 
12 months of 80 days each, intercalary months being 

added by the priests when necessary. 

Babylonian Two Babylonian calendars are pre- 

Calendar. served in the inscriptions, and in 

both each month has 30 days as 

far as can be learnt. In later times, however, 

months of 29 days alternated with those of 90. The 

method of intercalation is uncertain, and the practise 
seems to have varied. 

The Babylonian years were soli-lunar; that is to 
say, the year of 12 months containing 854 days was 
bound to the solar year of 365 days by intercalating, 
as occasion required, a thirteenth month. Out of 
every 11 years there were 7 with 12 months and 
4 with 18 months. 

Strassmeier and Epping, in “ Astronomisches aus 
Babylon,” have shown that the ancient Babylonians 
were sufficiently advanced in astronomy to enable 
them to draw up almanacs in which the eclipses of 
the sun and moon and the times of new and full 
moon were predicted (“ Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., 1891- 
1892,” p. 112). 

The Talmud (Yerushalmi, Rosh ha-Shanah i. 1) cor- 
rectly states that the Jews got the names of the 
months at the time of the Babylonian exile. 

There is no mention of an intercalary month in 
the Bible, and it is not known whether the correc- 
tion was applied in ancient times by the addition of 
1 month in 8 years or by the adding of 10 or 11 
days at the end of each year. 

Astronomers know this kind of year as a bound 

lunar year. The Greeks had a similar 


Bound year. Even the Christian year, al- 
Lunar though a purely solar year, is forced 
Year. to take account of the moon for the 


fixing of the date of Easter. The Mo- 
hammedans, on the other hand, have a free lunar 
year. 
It thus seems plain that the Jewish year was not 
a simple lunar year; for while the Jewish festivals 
no doubt were fixed on given days of lunar months, 
they also had a dependence on the position of the 
sun. Thus the Passover Feast was to be celebrated 
in the month of the wheat harvest (3°3N), and the 
Feast of Tabernacles, also called DNA an, took place 
in the fall. Sometimes the feasts are mentioned as ta- 
king place in certain lunar months (Lev. xxiii. ; Num. 
xxviii., xxix.), and at other times they are fixed 
inaccordance with certain crops; that is, with the 
solar year. 
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In post-Talmudic times Nisan, Siwan, Ab, 
Tishri, Kislew, and Shebat had 30 days, and Iyyar, 
Tammuz, Elul, Heshwan, Tebet, and Adar, 29. In 
leap-year, Adar had 30 days and We-Adar 29. Ac- 
cording to Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, there was a lunar 
solar cycle of 48 years. This cycle was followed by 
the Hellenists, Essenes, and early Christians. 

In the times of the Second Temple it appears from 
the Mishnah (R. H. i.7) that the priests had a court to 
which witnesses came and reported. This function 
was afterward taken over by the civil court (see B. 
Zuckermann, * Materialien zur Entwicklung der Alt- 
jüdischen Zeitrechnung im Talmud," Breslau, 1882). 

The fixing of the lengths of the months and the 
intercalation of months was the prerogative of the 
Sanhedrin, at whose head there was a patriarch or 
ww. The entire Sanhedrin was not called upon 
to act in this matter, the decision being left to a 
special court of three. The Sanhedrin met on 
the 29th of each month to await the report of the 
witnesses. 

From before the destruction of the Temple certain 
rules were in existence. The new moon can not 
occur before a lapse of 291 days and $ of an hour. 
If the moon could not be exactly determined, one 
month was to have 30 days and the next 29. The full 
months were not to be less than 4 nor more than 8, so 
that the year could not be less than 352 days nor more 
than 856. After the destruction of the Temple (70 
C.E.) Johanan ben Zakkai removed the Sanhedrin 
to Jabneh. To this body he transferred decisions 
concerning the calendar, which had previously be- 
longed to the patriarch. After this the witnesses 
of the new moon came direct to the Sanhedrin. 

Every two or three years, as the case might be, an 
extra month wasintercalated. Theinterca!ation seems 


to have depended on actual calculation of the relative 


lengths of the solar and lunar years, which were 

handed down by tradition in the pa- 

Empirical triarchal family. Moreover, it was 

Determina- possible to judge by the grain harvest. 

tion of If the month of Nisan arrived and 

Leap-Year. the sun was at such a distance from 

the vernal equinox that it could not 

reach it by the 16th of the month, then this month 
was not called Nisan, but Adar Sheni (second). 

On the evening before the announcement of the 
intercalation the patriarch assembled certain schol- 
ars who assisted in the decision. It was then an- 
nounced to the various Jewish communities by 
letters. To this epistle was added the reason for 
the intercalation. A copy of such a letter of Rab- 
ban Gamaliel is preserved in the Talmud (Sanh. 
xi. 2). 

The country people and the inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia were informed of the beginning of the month 
by fire-signals, which were readily carried from sta- 
tion to station in the mountain country. These 
signals could not be carried to the exiles in Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and Greece, who, being accordingly left 
in doubt, celebrated two days as the new moon. 

Owing to the weather it was frequently impossi- 
ble to observe the new moon. In order to remove 
any uncertainty with regard to the length of the 
year on this account, it was ordained that the year 
should not have less than 4 nor more than 8 full 
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months. After the fixing of the calendar it was set- 
tled that the year should not have less than 5 nor 
more than 7 full months. 

R. Gamaliel IT. (80-116 c.r.) used to receive the 
reports of the witnesses in person, and showed them 
representations of the moon to test their accuracy. 
On one occasion he fixed the first of Tishri atter the 
testimony of two suspected witnesses. The accu- 
racy of the decision was disputed by Rabbi Joshua, 
who was thereupon commanded by the pátriarch to 
appear before him prepared for travel on the day 
which was, according to his (J oshua's) calculation, 
the.Day of Atonement, an order with which he most 
reluctantly complied. 

During the persecutions under Hadrian and in the 
time of his successor, Antoninus Pius, the martyr 
Rabbi Akiba and his pupils attempted to lay down 
rules for the intercalation of a month. 

Under the patriarchate of Simon III. (140-163) a 
great quarrel arose concerning the feast-days and 
the leap-year, which threatened to cause a permanent 
Schism between the Babylonian and the Palestinian 
communities—a result which was only averted by 
the exercise of much diplomacy. 

Under the patriarchate of Rabbi Judah I., sur- 
named “the Holy ” (168-193), the Samaritans, in order 
to confuse the Jews, set up fire-signals at improper 
times, and thus caused the Jews to fall into error 
with regard to the day of the new moon. Rabbi 

Judah accordingly abolished the fire- 

Talmudic signals and employed messen gers. 

Period. The inhabitants of countries who 

could not be reached by messengers 

before the feast were accordingly in doubt, and used 

to celebrate two days of the holidays. By this time 

the fixing of the new moon according to the testi- 

mony of witnesses seems to have lost its impor- 

tance, and astronomical calculations were in the 
main relied upon. 

One of the important figures in the history of the 
calendar was Samuel (born about 165, died about 
200), surnamed * Yarhinai” because of his familiarity 
with the moon. He was an astronomer, and it was 
said that he knew the courses of the heavens as well 
as the streets of his city (Ber. 58b) He was director 
of a school in Nehardea (Babylonia), and while there 
arranged a calendar of the feasts in order that his 
fellow-countrymen might be independent of Judea. 
He also calculated the calendar for sixty years. His 
calculations greatly influenced the subsequent cal- 
endar of Hillel. According to Bartolocci his tables 
are preserved in the Vatican. A contemporary of his, 
R. Adda (born 183), also left a work on the calendar. 

Mar Samuel reckoned the solar year at 365 days 
and 6 hours, and Rab Addaat 805 days, 5 hours, 55 
minutes, and 2525 seconds. 

In 325 the Council of Nice was held, and by that 
time the equinox had retrograded to March 21. 
This:council made no practical change in the ex- 
isting civil calendar, but addressed itself to the re- 
form of the Church calendar, which was soli-lunar 
on the Jewish system Great disputes had arisen 
as to the time of celebrating Easter. Moreover, the 
Church was not fully established, many Christians 
being still simply Jewish sectarians. A new rule 
was therefore made, which, while still keepin g 


Easter dependent on the moon, prevented it from 
coinciding with Passover. 

Under the patriarchate of Rabbi Judah III. (800— 
330) the testimony of the witnesses with regard to 
the appearance of the new moon was received as a 
mere formality, the settlement of the day dependin g 
entirely on calculation. ‘This innovation seems to 
have been viewed with disfavor by some members 
of the Sanhedrin, particularly Rabbi Jose, who wrote 
toboth the Babylonian and the Alexandrian com- 
munities, advising them to follow the customs of 
their fathers and continue to celebrate two days, 
an advice which was followed, and is still followed, 
by the majority of Jews living outside of Palestine. 

Under the reign of Constantius (837-361) the per- 
secutions of the Jews reached such a height that all 
religious exercises, including the computation of the 
calendar, were forbidden under pain of severe pun- 
ishment. The Sanhedrin was apparently prevented 
from inserting the intercalary month in the spring; 
it accordingly placed it after the month of Ab 
(July-August). 

The persecutions under Constantius finally decided 
the patriarch, Hillel II. (330-3065), to publish rules 
for the computation of the calendar, which had 
hitherto been regarded as a secret science. The 
political difficulties attendant upon the mectings of 
the Sanhedrin became so numerous in this period, 

and the consequent uncertainty of the 
Post- feast-days was so great, that R. Huna 

Talmudic b. Abin made known the following 

Period. — secret of the calendar to Rabain Baby- 

lonia: Whenever it becomes apparent 
that the winter will last till the 16th of Nisan, make 
the year a leap-year without hesitation, 

This unselfish promulgation of the calendar, thou gh 
it destroyed the hold of the patriarchs on the scattered 
Judeans, fixed the celebration of the Jewish feasts 
upon the same day everywhere. Later Jewish wri- 
ters agree that the calendar was fixed by Hillel II, in 
the year 670 of the Seleucidan cra; that is, 4119 a.m. 
or 859 c.g. Some, however, as Isaac lsraeli, have 
fixed the date as late as 500. Saapram afterward 
formulated calendar rules, after having disputed 
the correctness of the ‘calendar established by 
the Karaites. That there is a slight error in the 
Jewish calendar—due to inaccuracies in the length 
of both the lunar and the solar years upon which it is 
based—has been asserted by a number of writers, 

According to Isidore Locb the Jewish cycle in 

19 years exeeeds the Gregorian by 


Error in 2 hours, 8 minutes, and 15.3 seconds. 
the This makes a difference in a hundred 
Calendar. cycies (1900 years) of 8 days, 21 hours, 


45 minutes, and seconds (* Tables du 
Calendrier Juif," p. 6, Paris, 1886). 

The assumed duration of the solar year is 6 min- 
utes, 392? seconds in excess of the true astronomical 
value, which will cause the dates of the commence- 
ment of future Jewish years, which are so calcula- 
ted, to advance from the equinox a day in error in 
216 years (" Encyc. Brit." s.v. “Calendar,” 9th cd., 
iv. 678). 

The following calculation of the differences be- 
tween the Jewish and Gregorian lengths of the year 
and month was privately made for the writer by 
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Prof. William Harkness, formerly astronomical di- 
rector of the United States Naval Observatory at 
Washington: 
1 year = 865 d. 05 b. 99743 halakim 
or 865 d. 05 h. 55 m. 25.439 s. l 
48 m. 46.069 s. true value 
(29 d. 12 h. T93 halakim) 235 = 6939 d. 16 h. 595 halakim = 19 
years | 
29 d. 12 h. 44m. 3$ s. True value = 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 03.811 8. 


According to these caiculations the Jewish year 
exceeds the Gregorian by 6 m. 39.87 s. and the Jew- 
ish month by .492 s. Insignificant as these differ- 
ences may appear, they will cause a considerable 
divergence in the relations between Nisan and spring 
as time goes on, and may require a Pan-Judaic Synod 
to adjust. 

Writerson the Calendar: Mashallah, 754-813; 
Sahl ben Rabban al-Tabari, 800; Sind ben Ali, 
829-832; Shabbethai b. Abraham Donolo, 949; Has- 
an, judge of Cordova, 972; Abraham b. Hiyya, d. 
1196; Abraham ibn Ezra, 1093-1168; Isaac b. Joseph 
Israeli, 1810; Immanuel b. Jacob of Tarrascon, 1880- 
1846; Elia Misrahi, d. 1490; Abraham b. Samuel 
Zacuto, professor of astronomy at Saragossa, 1492: 
Moses Isserles, d. 1578; David Gans (d. 1613), a friend 
of Keppler and Tycho Brahe; Raphael Levi Han- 
nover, 1784; Israel Lyons, 1773, member of an Eng- 
lish polar expedition. Besides the following works 
of the Talmudic period: ayn mb" NN", Ba- 
raita of the secret of intercalation (R. H. xx. 2); 
Cape NAY SIN I7 Nnnna (Pirke de Rabbi 
Eliezer ha-Gadol b. Hyrcanus). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. M. Lewisohn, Geschichte und System des 
Jüdischen Kalenderwesens, Leipsic, 1853 (Schriften heraus- 
gegeben vom Institute zur Fórderung der Israelitischen Lite- 
ratur); also the works of Steinschneider, Sealiger, and Ideler. 
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CALENDAR (Hebrew, “Luah” = table): A 
systematic arrangement of the days of the year. 
The Jewish calendar reckons the days from evening 
. to evening, in accordance with the order observed 
in the Biblical aceount of the Creation, * And there 
was evening and there was morning, one day " (Gen. 
i. 5). This principle is repeated in the Pentateuch 
several times (Ex. xii. 18; Lev. xxiii. 32) With 
nightfall the day, the period of twenty-four hours, 
ends, and a new one commences. The day, in this 
sense of the word, consists of two periods, that of 
light and that of darkness: the former is called 
“day”; the latter, “night.” So that the term 
* day " is used in a double sense: (1) asthe period of 
twenty-four hours, and (2) as daytime. Which of 
the two meanings the word carries in any particular 
passage of the Bible can easily be gathered from the 
context or from parallel passages (compare Bab. 
Suk. 43a). 

The transition from day to night, from light to 
darkness, and vice versa, is gradual: in the one case 
it begins before sunset, and continues 
till after sunset; in the other, it begins 
before sunrise and continues till after 
sunrise. The two periods of transition 
are of undefined length, and are called, in Hebrew, 
“Cereb” and “boker” (“evening ” and “morning ": 
compare Ruth iii. 14; Deut. xxiii. 11; Num. ix. 
15). The period of transition is also called * neshef ” 
(* dawn" and “twilight”; Prov. vii. 9; I Sam. xxx. 
17; compare Berakot 3b) and “dimdume hammah ” 


Day and 
Night. 


(redness of the sun, Yer. Berakot iv. 1; Bab. 2b. 9; 
and Rashi, ad loc.). 

Nightfall, as the border-line between two consec- 
utive days, is the moment when three stars of the 
second magnitude become visible (“zet ha-koka- 
bim"); and the length of a day as opposed to night 
is, according to Neh. iv. 21, * from the rising of the 
morning " (* ‘alot ha-shahar” or ^'alot 'ammud ha- 
shahar ?) “till the stars appear” (“zet ha-kokabim ve 
Berakot 2b). The short time before the actual ap- 
pearance of the stars is regarded as a doubtful 
period, neither. day nor night, and is called in rab- 
binic literature “ben ha-shemashot” (between the 
two suns), à euphemism for “bene ramshaya” (be- 
tween the evenings; compare Mishnah Pesahim i. 
1. The duration of the “ ben ha-shemashot ” is fixed 
by the Rabbis (Tur Orah Hayyim, 261) to be thirteen 
minutes, thirty seconds before night. 

An important element in the modern Jewish cal- 
endar is the announcement of zet ha-kokabim on 
Sabbaths, festivals, and fasts. The time that-elapses 
between sunset and the appearance of stars varies 
from day to day and from place to place. It is de- 
termined by frequent observation, or by calculation. 
In the latter case, as well as in the former, the re- 
sults found must be considered as the average time 
of zet ha-kokabim, which does not in each individ- 
ual case agree with the result of direct observation. 

It may be assumed that, under aver- 

-Beginning age conditions of the atmosphere, 
of Night. three stars of the second magnitude 
become visible in the evening when. 

the sun is seven degrees below the horizon. The 
calculation is based on the following three equa- 


ea (2) cos H = tan D 


cos L cosD . s i 
(8) cos (H — x) = 2 cos ga cos Ton 


tions: (1) cos 6 = 


tan L. 


[H — time in degrees from noon to sunset; D — 
declination of the sun; 9 — an auxiliary angle; 
x — time between sunset and the moment when 
the sun reaches 7 degrees below the horizon.] In 
higher latitudes, where during the summer the sun 
does not sink below the horizon, and during the 
winter does not rise above it, the days are counted in 
summer from midday, t.e., from one upper crossing 
of the meridian by the sun to the next crossing ; in the 
winter, from midnight to midnight, t.e., from one 
lower crossing of the meridian by the sun to the next. 

In places of the same latitude the time of Zet ba- 
kokabim varies according to their longitude. Like 
any other point of time, it travels at the rate of one 


degree in four minutes from meridian to meridian, 
along any of the parallel circles, and arrives again at 


the starting-point in twenty-four hours. The ques- 
tion now arises, which is to be considered the first 
meridian. At which point of the circle do the 
twenty-four hours begin? The problem has been 
discussed by R. Judah ha-Levi in his * Cuzari" (ii. 
11), and although he seems inclined to take the merid- 
ian of Sinai or of Jerusalem as the first, the meridian 
90 degrees east of Jerusalem was accepted as the 
starting-point. 

The day is divided into twenty-four equal hours, 
beginning at 6 P.M. (In Pirke R. El. the *large 
hour," equal to two ordinary hours, is mentioned.). 
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This division affects only the calculation of the 
“molad” and “tekufah” (beginning of a month and 
of the four seasons of the year). In other respects 
daytime is divided into twelve hours, which vary 
according to the length of daytime. Whether the 
night in Talmudic times was likewise divided into 
twelve hours, is not certain. While in daytime the 

Si parts could easily be determined by 
Duration of the sun-dial, it became difficult after 

Day. nightfall. Both in Biblical and Tal- 

mudical literature mention is made of 

a division of the night into three or four (Berakot 

9a) watches (“ashmorah” or “ mishmarah” ; compare 

“the morning watch" [Ex. xiv. 24], “the middle 

watch" [Judges vii. 19], "the beginning of the 
watches ” [Lam. ii. 19]). 

The hour is divided into 1,080 parts (* halakim "y 
In the Yer. (Berakot i. 1) the following division is 
given: A day has twenty-four hours; one hour has 
twenty-four "'onot"; the “‘onah” has twenty-four 
*'ittot"; one “‘et” has twenty-four “rega‘im.” 
In the calculation of the molad only halakim are 
employed. Both the hour and the parts (halakim) 
are treated as constant; a day on the equator, which 
is equally divided between day and night—the night 
lasting from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M., and the day from 6 
A.M. to 6 P. M.—boing taken as the basis of the cal- 
culation. 

The week consists of seven days, distinguished 
from one another by their place in the week. They 
are called the first day, the second day, the third 
day, and so on to the seventh day, which is besides 
called “Shabbat” (Rest) or “ Yom ha-Shabbat ” (Day 
of Rest). As the Sabbath is the most important day 
of the week, the term “Shabbat” denotes also 
“week ”—that is, the period from one 
Sabbath to the next; and a year of 
rest is also called “Shabbat” (or “sha- 
bu‘a”). Friday, as the forerunner of Shabbat, is 
called * *Ereb Shabbat” (The Eve of Sabbath). The 
term “‘ereb” admits of two meanings: “evening ” 
and “admixture” (Ex. xii. 88); and “‘Ereb Shab- 
bat” accordingly denotes the day on the evening of 
which Sabbath begins, or the day on which food is 
prepared for both the current and the following 
days, which latter is Sabbath. 

The idea of preparation is expressed by the Greek 
name mapuokevý, given by Josephus (“ Ant.” xvi. 6, 
§ 2) to that day (compare Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii. 
54; Matt. xxvii. 62; John xix. 42). In Yer. Pesa- 
him iv. 1 the day is called “Yoma da-'Arubta " 
(Day of Preparation. Another term frequently 


The Week. 


employed in describing the day is the Aramaic 


"me'ale" (bringing in, that is, the Sabbath). Sat- 
urday evening—z.e., the evening after the termina- 
tion of Sabbath—is correspondingly called “ Moza'e 
Shabbat ” in Hebrew and " Appuke Yoma” in Ara- 
maic (“leading the day out”), . The name, originally 
given to Saturday evening, is also applied to denote 
the whole of “Sunday.” Similarly, the sixth year, 
or the year preceding the Sabbatical year, and the 
eighth year, or the year following the Sabbatical year, 
are respectively called " 'Ereb Shebi'it" and * Moza’e 
Shebi'it, ” 

The same terms are also applied to the days pre- 
ceding and following any of the festivals; as **Ereb 
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Pesah,” “‘Ereb Sukkot,” etc. The weekly Sab- 
baths are distinguished from one another by the lesson 
from the Pentateuch or by that from the Prophets, 
read on Sabbath. “Shabbat Bereshit,” for instance, 
is the name of the first Sabbath after the autumn 
holy days, or the first Sabbath after Simhat Torah, 
because on that Sabbath the section, or parashah, 
that begins “Bereshit” (Gen. i. 1) is read; and, 


Similarly, the second Sabbath is called “Shabbat 


Noah,” because the parashah beginning “Eleh 
Toledot Noah” is read on that day. Again, “Shab- 
bat Nahamu” is the Sabbath after the fast of Ab, 
when Isa. xl., beginning *Nabamu ” (Comfort ye), is 

read ; and *Shabbat Shubah" is the 

Name of Sabbath between New-Year's Day and 

Sabbaths. the Day of Atonement, when Hos. 
.  Niv., beginning *Shubah ” (Return), is 
read. The names are based on the custom followed 
at present in all Orthodox congregations, prescribing 
the reading of the whole of the Pentateuch in the 
synagogue once every year. In the synagogues 
where the cycle of three years is adopted, these 
names do not apply. See SIDRA. 

A difficulty with regard to the Sabbath is expe- 
rienced by those who are traveling round the world. 
Journeying westward, they find the day longer than 
24 hours; traveling eastward, they find the day 
shorter than 24 hours. When the starting-point 
is again reached, the former find that the a days of 
their counting are «—7 ordinary days of 24 hours; 
while those who travel in an eastward direction find 
their æ days equal to a+ 7 ordinary days of 24 
hours. Suppose the traveler in a westerly direction 
completes his journey on Friday evening according 
to his reckoning, he finds that at his starting-place 
it is not Friday but Saturday evening; and the trav- 
eler in the opposite direction, if he completes his 
journey on Saturday evening, according to his ac- 
count finds that the day was counted in that place 
as Friday and not as Saturday. In the first case, 
therefore, the traveler has kept one Sabbath less 
than his brethren at home; in the second case, one 
Sabbath more. 

The moon passes through her different phases in 
29 days, 12 hours, 793 parts (halakim) of an hour. 
These phases serve as a measure of time (compare 
Ps. civ. 19); and the period covered by them is 
knownasonelunar month. For practical purposes, 
however, the months are reckoned by full days and 
set in with the beginning of night. They contain 
either 29 or 80 days; in the first case the month is 
"haser" (deficient) by half a day; in the second, 
“male,”) over-full) by half a day. The first appear- 
ance of the new moon determines the beginning of 

the month. At first a small and faint 
The Month. arc, like a sickle, can be seen by those 

endowed with good sight, from spots 
favorable for such an observation. It may, there- 
fore, happen that in different places the reappear- 
ance of the moon is noticed on different days. In 
order to prevent possible confusion to the central 
religious authority, the chief of the Sanhedrin, in 
conjunction with at least two colleagues, was en- 
trusted with the determination of New-Moon Day 
for the whole nation. See CALENDAR, HISTORY OF. 

Although the Jewish calendar was thus regulated 
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by direct observation, the members of the court seem 
to have been in possession of a recognized system, 
called “Sod ha-‘Ibbur ”—(“ ‘Ibbur” is the interca- 
lation of a day in a month, making it thirty days, 
and of a month in a year. The principal object 
of the calendar was to regulate these two points)— 
which enabled them to test the accuracy of the 
evidence of the eye-witnesses, and which was 
probably resorted to on exceptional occasions 
(R. H. 20). There were times of persecution when 
the president and the Sanhedrin could not ex- 
ercise their authority; times of trouble and war 
when neither witnesses nor messengers could travel 
in safety. On such occasions calculation had to 
be relied upon. The substitution of calculation 
for observation became gradually permanent, help: 
ing to maintain the religious unity of the nation, and 
insuring the uniform celebration of “the seasons of 
the Lord," independently of the vicissitudes of the 
times, as well as of the distance of Jewish settle- 
ments from Palestine. A permanent calendar, still in 
force, was introduced by Hillel II., nasi of the San- 
hedrin about 360. Itis uncertain what the calendar 
of Hillel originally contained, and when it was gener- 
allyadopted. In the Talmud there is no trace of it. 

Originally, the Hebrews employed numerals to 
distinguish one month from the other. The month 
in which the spring season (* Abib”) commenced 
was the first month (Ex. xii. 2; Deut. xvi. 1), the 
other months being accordingly called the second, 
third, etc. A few traces of names of months are 
met with in the earlier books of the Bible: Abib, 
the first month (Ex. L.c.); Ziw, the second month (I 
Kings vi. 1); Etanim, the seventh month (7d. viii. 
2); and Bul, the eighth month (I Kings vi. 88). In 
post-exilic books Babylonian names are employed; 
viz., Nisan, Iyyar, Siwan, Tammuz, Ab, Elul, Tish- 
ri, Heshwan, Kislew, Tebet, Shebat, Adar, and We- 
Adar. 


Although the Hebrews reckoned by lunar months, - 


it was provided that the first month should be in 
the spring (Ex. xii. 2, xiii. 4; Deut. xvi. 1). As the 
lunar year consists of twelve months, or 354 days, 8 
hours, 876 parts, it is shorter, by 10 days, 21 hours, 
204 parts, than the solar year, and 
The Year. every twoor three years the difference 
is equalized by the addition of a 
month, following the twelfth month. The year is 
then called a leap-year, and consists of 388 days, 21 
hours, 589 parts. Various methods were suggested 
for the equalization of the solar and lunar years (see 
‘Ar, 8b et seq. ; Pirke R. El vii; and Baraita of 
Samuel), but thecycle of Meton, or the Mahzor of the 
calendar of Hillel, prevailed. At first it was in the 
hands of the Sanhedrin to decide annually whether 
the year was to be a common year or a leap-year; 
and the decision was based on direct observation as 
to the signs of spring. In courseof time, calculation 
was in this case also substituted for observation ; 
and the sequence of common years and leap-years 
was permanently fixed. 

The fact that the civil year included only com- 
plete days, as well as some other consideration, set 
forth below in the principles of the Jewish calendar, 
caused variations in the number of days, both in 
the common year and in the leap-year. 
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The following are the principles regulating the 
Jewish calendar: (1) The length of the astronom- 
ical lunar month is 29 days, 12 hours, 793 parts. 
(2) A synodical month has 29 or 30 days, and is ac- 
cordingly “haser” (defective), or “male” (full). 
(3) The first of Tishri is the day on which the 
* molad? (conjunction) of Tishri has taken place, 
except: (v) When the molad is at noon or later 
(* Molad Zaken "). (b) When the molad is on a Sun- 
day, Wednesday, or Friday (“ Adu” =N). (c) 
When the molad in a common year is on Tuesday, 
204 partsafter 8 a.{m (“Gatrad” — 31352). (d) When 
the molad is on Monday, 589 parts after 9 A.M., in 
a year succeeding a leap-year (“Betutakpat” = 
papniva). The exceptions (“dehiyyot” = post- 
ponements) were introduced to provide that the 
Day of Atonement should not be on Sunday or Fri- 
day (‘Ar. Lc. p. 20), and that the seventh day of 
Tabernacles should not be oen Saturday. Maimonides 
(* Yad,” Kiddush ha-Hodesh, v. 7) attempts to ex- 
plain these exceptions astronomically. The excep- 
tion of Molad Zaken provided that the first of Tishri 
should at least include six hours of the new astro- 
nomical month, in accordance with R. H. 20: "if the 
molad takes place before noon, the moon can be seen 
the same day near sunset"; and that same day was 
declared to be the first of Tishri. There was at least 
the possibility of experts discovering the small sickle 
of the moon six hours after the conjunction; and 
this possibility justified the authors of the calendar 
in fixing the day of the molad as the first of the 
new month, if the molad took place before noon. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by a certain 
BEN Meir (993) to substitute 12 hours, 642 parts 
for “noon” (compare A. Harkavy, "Zikron La'aha- 
ronim," and M. Friedlander, in * Jew. Quart. Rev." 
v. 196 et seq.). 

(4) The molad of Tishri of the first year was on 
Sunday, 204 parts after 11 P.M. (5) A common 
year, consisting of twelve months, has 359, 954, or 
355 days; a leap-year, consisting of 
thirteen months, has 888, 984, or 385 — 
days. The effect of these variations 
is the variation in the length of the 
months of Heshwan and Kislew, which 
have 29 and 30 days, 80 and 30 days, or 29 and 29 
days; the years are accordingly called "kesidrah" 
(regular) “shelemah” (perfect), or “ haserah” (de- 
fective), and marked by the Hebrew letters 5, t» and 
m. These variations for the common year and for the 
leap-year, together with the changes as regards the 
day of the week on which the first of Tishri falls, 
are; t3, n3 233 30. wn wr and nt for the common 
year, and wana 23 nn wn vt and m for the leap- 
year; the letters 3. 3, i b denoting Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. 

(6) In the cycle (“mahzor”) of nineteen years the 
third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seven- 
teenth, and nineteenth are leap-years; the rest are 
common years. Nineteen lunar years with seven 
extra months equal nineteen solar years minus one 
hour, four hundred and eighty-five parts. Some 
count the seven leap-years of the cycle differently, 
because they begin the first year of the first cycle 
differently. The solar year in the Jewish calendar, 
according to Samuel of Nehardea, is the same as the 


Principles 
of the 
Calendar. 
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Julian year. According to R. Ada,the son of Ahabah 
(date unknown), it is 12,4 lunar months = 865 days, 
5 hours, 99713 parts (see Maimonides, “ Hil. Kiddush 
ha-Hodesh,” ix., x.). The year is divided into four 
equal seasons; and the beginning of a season is 
called in Hebrew “tekufah.” One tekufah is dis- 
tant from the next 91 days, 74 hours, according to 
Samuel, whose theory has been adopted for ritual 
purposes, 

As the Christian calendar is based on the solar 
year, and the Jewish calendar has only years of 
twelve or thirteen lunar months, the problem arises 
how to find for a given Jewish date the correspond- 
ing Christian date. "The solution is as follows: 


Given: Sept. 24,3 A.M., the first tekufah of Tishri, being 12 
days, 20 hours, 204 parts before the first molad of 'l'ishri. Wnat 
is the Christian date of the molad of T'ishri 5661 (1901)? 

Solution: 5660 = 297 eyeles (of 19 years) and 17 years. The 
excess of | solar year over 1 lunar year = 10 days, 21 hours, 204 
parts; of 19 solar years over 1 cycle = 1 hour, 485 parts. 

In 297 cycles the excess = 17 days, 22 hours, 405 parts; in 17 
years the excess = 17 days, 19 hours, 870 parts. 

Deduct 12 days, 20 hours, 204 parts from the sum, and 12 days, 
21 hours, 1071 parts remain as the excess of 5660 Solar years over 
5660 lunar years; i.e., the molad Tishri of 5601 is 12 days, 21 
hours, 1071 parts before Sept. 24, 3 A.M. = Sept. 11, 16 min. after 
9 A.M. (old style), or Sept. 24, 5 hours, 16 min. (new style). 


The date of the first of Tishri is not necessarily 
that of the molad Tishri. According to rule 8, it 
depends on the day of the week on which the molad 
takes place, whether the first of Tishri is the day of 
the molad, or one or two days later. In order to 
find the day of the week for the molad Tishri, pro- 
ceed in the above example as follows: 


The first molad Tishri was 2 days, 5 hours, 204 parts. The ex- 
cess over Complete weeks is in a common year 4 days, 8 hours, 
876 parts; in a leap-year, 5 days, 21 hours, 589 parts: in a cycle 
of 19 years, 2 days, 16 hours, 595 parts ; in 297 cycles, 11 common 
years, and 6 leap-years, it amounts to 0 days, 5 hours, 885 parts ; 
added to the initial 2 days, 5 hours, 204 parts, the total is 2 days, 
il hours, 9 parts; i.e. the molad Tishri 5561 is on Monday, 15 
min. after 5 A.M., and the first of Tishri is on the same day, 
Monday, Sept. 24, 


Gauss (* Monatliche Correspondenz von Freih. v. 
Zach," v, 435) gives the following formula for find- 
ing the Christian date for the fifteenth of Nisan of 
the year A A.M.: 


124--1/—19D--a; A—4E--b:Misan integral and m 
is a fraction; M + m = 32.0440932 ^o 1.5542418 a + 0.25 b — 
Q.008177794 A. Explanation of the equation: Let M, m, a, b, e, 
have the same signification as above, T — initial date of Nisan 1 
(the day of the molad) of the year 1 A.M. With the hours and 
halakim of the molad Tishri of the year 2 (i.e. March 38, 583); 
E — mum month L- 1 ne n ThenM-4-m =T- (A —1) 
«K— (A—1 L-(6—1)0235— T — (4 —1) (19—12) K 
— etc. = T +K (12A — 12) — ete, = T--K2A—2)—10K 
-— ete. = T -- K (12A 4- 17) — 10K —ete. = T — 10K 4- K (12A 
+17) — AL + L 4 0.25 b — 0.25, Tų- EFL F U= 
32.0440932; and — 0.25 is disregarded in order to increase the 
value of M by 6 hours and thus to exclude Molad Zaken; and 
sue eod or subtraction of a multiple of 19 does not alter the re- 
. sult. 

Further, M+3A+5b-+5=7 F-Fe, If € — 2, 4, or 6, the 
Bfteenth of Nisan is on the (M T Dth day of March; ifc — 1, 


a> 6, ms 0.63287037, — on the (M-+2)th of March, and if 
€—0,8 > ll, and m > 0.89772376 Nisan 15 is on the (M+1)th 
of March}; in all other Cáses, on the Mth of March. 


. This formula is intended to determine on which 
day of the week the Mth of March falls: the ex- 
cess of days over complete weeks is 1 day in ordi- 
nary years, 2 days in leap-years, or 5 days in every 
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4 years, The first of March of the year 1 was on 
Saturday; the excess of days over complete weekg 
from the first of March of the year 1 to the Mth of 
March of the year A is = 6 -+ M T£ —b)--(b—1 
= M- 42 (A—b) +5-++ b (because addition or sub. 
traction of a multiple of 7 does not alter the result) 
—M-F3A—2b--65—M--3A--5 b 5. 

In order to facilitate the comparison of the two 
systems of dates, tables are appended which show 
the date for each day in 1,000 years from the year 
1001 to 2000. In Table I. the first column gives the 
years of the common cra; the second column, those 
of the era of the creation (according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, the asterisks indicating the leap-years); in the 
third columns the letters “r,” “ p," and “d” indicate 
whether the Hebrew year is regular, perfect, or de- 
fective; the next column has the fi gures 2, 3, 5, 1 to 

indicate whether the first of Tishri is 

Relation on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or 

of Jewish Saturday. The last column gives the 
and difference between the standard dates 
Christian of TableII. and the actual dates of the 
Dates. year in question: e.g., 1110 cw. or 
4870* A.M. p. 7—7 (Z.e., the year 1110 
C. E.) corresponds to 4970 A.M., which is a leap-year 
having 13 months, and perfect, having 385 days, the 
first of Tishri, Saturday, and 7 days before Sept. 4. 

This difference has to be added to the Christian 
date if that is sought from the given Jewish date, 
and deducted from the Jewish date if the latter is 
sought from the given Christian date, As regards 
the Jewish date between Nisan and Elul of the year 


x, or the Christian date between March and Decem- | 


ber, use the difference given for x + 1; otherwise 
that for the year x. 

Table II. contains the Jewish and Christian dates 
of one year, beginning first of Nisan, and March 11; 
and having Tishri lon Sept. 4. As the Christian 
year is longer than the Jewish common year, the 
table has been extended to the end of Nisan of the 
succeeding year. From Kislew onward there are 
three lines for each month, marked * r pe? and d.y 
and according as the year is regular, perfect, or de- 
fective, the one or the other line is to be used. In 
We-Adar “r,” “p,” and “d” have each two lines, 
marked respectively * c? and “1,” the one for the com- 
mon Christian year, the second for the Christian leap- 
year. The first column of dates contains the dates 
for the first days of Rosh-hodesh of those months 
which have two days Rosh-hodesh. The difference 
between the dates of any particular year and this 
standard table (Table I, 5th column) applies to the 
months from Tishri onward in that year, and also to 
the months from Nisan to Elul of the previous year 
(and from January to March of that year, and from 
March to December of the previous year) The dates 
which fall on the same day of the week as the first of 
Tishri are printed in heavier figures. The following 
two examples illustrate the use of the tables: 


Maimonides was born Nisan 14, 4885; find the corresponding 
Christian date. In Table L is found 4895 A.M. corresponds to 
1199 C.E.; and that the number of difference for 4896 (which also 
applies to the last six months of 4895) is 6. In Table II. the 
fourteenth of Nisan corresponds to March 24; add 6, and the re- 
sult is: March 80. 1185. The first of Tishri, according to Table 
L, was on Tuesday. and the fourteenth of Nisan, occupying 
the fifth place from the date in heavy figures, was on Saturday. 
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What Hebrew date corresponds to Aug. 15, 1520? Table I.: 
1591 = 5281 23 9. Table IL: Aug. 15 = Elul 10; Deduct 9. 
Hence: Aug. 15, 1520 = Elul 1, 5280. 

According to Table I., the first of Tishri is on Thursday, and 
in Table II. Elul 1 closely precedes the date printed in heavier 
figures. Elul 1, 5280, was on a Wednesday. 


There are two cycles: the large cycle (“mahzor 
gadol") of twenty-cight solar years, and the small 
cycle of nineteen lunar years. In twenty-eight solar 
years the tekufot (according to Samuel) complete 
their course of variations as regards the hour of the 
day, and the day of the week; and New-Year's 

Day (Jan. 1) follows exactly the same 

Cycle order every twenty-cight years as re- 

orMahzor. gards the day of the week. The cycle 

of nineteen lunar years (the cycle of 

Meton) determines the sequence of common years 

and leap-years in the Jewish calendar, because nine- 

teen lunar years with seven extra months of seven 

leap-years approximately equal nineteen solar 
years. 

Thirteen small cycles, = 247 years, form the cycle 
(*iegul") of Rabbi Nahshon. This cycle has al- 
most an exact number of weeks, only 905 parts 
being wanted to complete the last week. The first 
of Tishri after 247 years falls on the same day of the 
week for a long period, but by no means forever, 
on account of the deficiency of 905 parts; nor does 
the same order of the years as regards their charac- 
teristics repeat itself after 247 years. 

The cycles of “ shemittah ” (seven years), of year of 


The following is a list of the dates of J ewish fes- 
tivals and fasts: 


Nisan 14. Eve of Passover. 
15. Passover, first day. 
16. T second day. 
11-20. Hol ha-mo*'ed, or middle days. 
2]. Passover, seventh day. 
22. m eighth day. 
18. Lag ba-'omer, or thirty-third of the “Omer. 
0. Shabu'ot or Pentecost, first day. 
jii yx "t second day, 


Iyyar 
Siwan 
Tammuz 17. Fast of Tammuz. 
Ab 9. " "Ab, 
Tishri 1. New Year, first day. 
2.. ve " second day. 
Fast of Gedaliah. 
Day of Atonement. 
15. Tabernacles, first day. 
16. d second day. 
17-21. Hol ha-mo'ed, or middle days. 
2]. Hoshana rabba. 
22. Eighth-day Festival. 
23. Rejoicing of the Law. 
25. Hanukkah, first day. 
10. Fast of Tebet. 
15. New Year for trees. 
13. Fast of Esther 
14. Purim 
15. Shushan Purim 
Adar 14-15. Purim Ķațan ) 
We-Adar 18. Fast of Esther : " 
14. Purim in leap-years. 
15. Shushan Purim 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac Israeli, Yesod ‘Olam, Slonimski, Y'esod. 
ha-Ibbur: A. Schwartz, Der Jüdische Kalender, Breslau, 
1872: Al-Biruni, The Chronology of the Ancient Nations, 
London, 1879; S. B. Barnaby, The Jewish and Mohammedan 
Calendar, London, 1901: I. Loeb. Fables du Calendrier 
Juif, Paris, 1886. Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hil. Kid- 
dush ha-Hodesh; Abraham Cohen Pimentel, Minhat Kohen, 


Kislew 
Tebet 
Shebat 
Adar 

rin common years. 


release, and of “yobel” (fifty years — jubilee), ‘Amsterdam, 1668. 
do not affect the Jewish calendar. A. M. F. 
TABLE I. 


Snowing DATES FoR Eacu Day rx A THOUSAND YEARS FROM THE YEAR 4761 (1001 C.E.) 
To 5760 (2000 C.E.). 


Note.—The letters *r," p," d," in the third column indicate whether the Jewish year is regular, perfect, or defective. The 
figures 2, 3, 5, 7, in column 4, indicate the day of the week (Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday) on which Tishri 1 falls. 


1 2 3 ļ4l]5 i 2 81415 1 2 
1001 |4761*| p | 2 |-2 || 1035 | 4795 | p | 2 |12 || 1069 | 4829* 
2b 8 2125) T| vTleibho] 1] d 
r í 1 [9] 
4* — 4* p | 2 |-5 8 5| rials 2* — 2* 
5 5|p 2| 9 9* p | 7 -2 3 3 | 
6 6|1à |*|4] 1010*| 4800} p | 7 |18 4 4* 
"7 7T*| r | 8 |-8 1 1I* r|54|7 5 5 
ex} 6 8 | vp | 2 {il 9 21a1|2[|0 6* 6 
g 9 d | 710 8| S93|p 7 fis 7 a 
1010 | 4770 | r | 5 (18 45 4|rib5j&£ 8 8 
1 lig 2]17 5 5|ldà|2]/-8 9. 9 
2i. 5 xit 9) 30b 1| S 
t P à 
4 4| r|8|4 S 8 | or | 5 120 | 2 2 
5 5* p | Tj- 9 9} al2 ts 3 3* 
6* 6] p | 7113 | 1050 | 4810 | p | 5 j-0 4* 4 
T 3# ad 1512 1 lir! 5 5* 
8 8| r |3120 a 2|p1215 6 6 
9; 9|pj7/9 3 3} a | 7 j-6 | T T 
1020*| 4780*| p | 5 |-1 4 4| oes fy ae 8* 8* 
1 1i r1518 8 5ipiZil 9 9 
2 A aj2j? 6* ; d | 2 2 1090 2850, 
P | 2 j f p joa 
4H At oe | 5 15 8 8| r {8 {2 2*| 2 
5 5| pizia 9 0|p,2]17 8 3* 
6 6% d |7|-7 || 1000€ 4820; d | V | Y 4 4 
T 7i ri5]l 1 1| r1!3]j-6 5 5 
g* 8 p,2|0 2 2) p | 2 |18 6* 6* 
9| 91a] 2hy9 31 8!p1713 7 7 | 
1030 | 4790 | r | 5] 7 44 4¥®) | 5-7 8 8 
1 1* p | 210 5 5| r | 3 {10 9 g* 
2) 2p 216 6 6* p | 7 |-4 |} 1100*| 4860 
3 3&1 a1? 45 f (| plc? 1 1 
4 44 r | 83 (+7 8| S|T|5]|9 2 oe 


alalsl a a istalall a 1 2talals 
a | 2-3 || 1103 | 483. | p | 2 fi |] mar | 489:*| p | 7 [-6 
p | 7 it q* 4*4 | 7,1 Sipiztlt 
r|i5|o o 5| rjo lle 9|rjó5|£4 
d | 2 -6 6| 6|p|2]|8]/| 1H0*| 490*| à | 2 -7 
piru D| Cà 78 1| 1i|n»|:|0 
»l5|ti S84 8|pj5jj 2| oa lb io 
P išlai of 9ir|3/4] 3. 3] r {3 hs 
d 2i | 10 | asro p |? a | *— 4| po|i|T 
p |5 -3 17 etre 5| 5 p|5]- 
riait 2x 2ž r 138 l| 6 6| r 15 16 
pi2/|60 3 3| p 1219 4 Tid 1215 
d |7 l4 4 AB 9 &* &* p | 5 )-7 
r | 5 (13 5| æ a | 5 [1 9| of r [5 [12 
pi2;2i 6 6 | r {8 [tv |] 1150 | so10%) d | 2] 
pic-sh | T"|pj|ti39| Ll Li pez he 
nib 112 8| si pli ia 9| alr la] 9 
x | 3-4 9| 9] r]5 {5 3| 389] p]|2]3 
p | 2418 || 1120*| 4850 d | 2| 4 à| ajaj? 
pi3$18$ H 1* p | 5 {-9 9 5ip {ald 
a | 5 l-2 2| 8 ri|5]|l 6|  6* or |B l-5 
riai al dd 20| 7| T|pj|23 
pizl4 ae} 4| p|7 a8 8| S|[4|71|3 
d | 5 |-8 5| 65 trj5|* 9| 9% r | 3 [22 
rilah) 6] 6% p | 2 |-4 || 1160*) 4920 | p | 2 JO 
p |i 0 7 Ti/a {26 1 i*'pri7-1 
p | 7 (20 sy Sip 5|4[| 2| gt ala ig 
r |5 110 9| 9* r {3 it 8! Bl r|3alz 
a | 2 |-1 |} 1130 | 4890 | p | 2 112 i| g| op tT [-d 
p {7 16 1) ajl 5| 51 p | 7 i 
r|o5j|6 2* 2] rj) 5 {20 6 6| rio5/]|ó5 
pl2l5 34 3 51215 7| mH a lott 
a |9 [15 £| 48 al 7 [2 sg | p | 7 [12 
rjs5i2 5| 5] p | 5 {is 9| 9|a|5|l 
p |2 |-9 6 6] r {3} 64] 1170 | 4990] r | 3 j19 
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M IE INL MEI CL II CMM LLL Al c PR RR 
CALF, GOLDEN. — Biblical 


T TU E NM ee Data: A portable image overlaid 
MUT EN r2 e e € E Ca “Ss fa zD, = ee z LB wg: SA " 
rane B RB E à $23.: 2855/8 with gold, made by Aaron at Mount 
€ eas ce2OTSESAÉDIIEDII t Sinai (Ex. xxxii.). As the text stands, 
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women and children in the camp. 
These he took and * fashioned it with 
a graving tool and made it a molten 
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Meantime Moses in the mountain 
had been warned by Yuwn of the de- 
fection of the people, and he now 
came down. Much surprised and 
angered when he found what was ac- 
tually going on, he east the tables 
of the Ten Words to the ground and 
broke them. He took the calf—which 
seems to have really been of wood 
overlaid with gold—and burned it till 
the wood was charred, and then pul- 
verized the goldand strewed it on the 
water of the brook they drank from, 
Moses then demanded of Aaron an 
explanation of his conduct, and re- 
ceived one truly Oriental in character 
(see Ex, xxxii 22 to 24) Then, 
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loose," Moses called for all on the side 
of Ymwir to come and stand by him, 
whereupon all the sons of Levi 
gathered themselves together, and at 
the command of Moses went through- 
out the camp and slew 8,000 men— 
apparently all those that had been 
leaders in the image-worship. At 
Moses' command these avengers then 
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On the morrow Moses assembled 
the people, and told them that they 
had grievously sinned, but that pos- 
sibly he could atone for them. He 
then prayed that he might himself be 
punished and the sin of the people 
forgiven, and was told by Yawn to 
£o on and lead the people forward ; 
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Next to the fall of man, the worship 
of the golden calf is, in rabbinical 
theology, regarded as the sin fraught 
with the direst consequences to the 
people of Israel. “There is not a mis- 
fortune that Israel has suffered which 
is not partly aretribution for the sin 
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of the calf” (Sanh. 102a). The very seriousness of the 
offense leads the Rabbis to find circumstances ex tenu- 
ating the guilt of the people, and to apologize for 
Aaron’s part in the disgraceful affair, The initia- 
tive was taken not by the Israclites, but by the 
Egyptians who had joined them at the time of the 
Exodus (Ex. xii. 88), and who were the source of a 
great deal of trouble to Moses and the Israelites 
(Num. xi. 4); for the Egyptians, when the time 
fixed for Moses’ descent from the mountain had ex- 
pired, came in à body—forty thousand of them, ac- 
companied by two Egyptian magicians, Yanos and 
Yambros, the same who imitated Moses in producing 
the signs and the plagues in Egypt—to Aaron, and 
told him that it was the sixth hour of the fortieth 
day since Moses left, the hour he named for his re- 
turn (a play upon the word pipz, Ex. xxxii. 1— 
ww NI, “the six [hours] have come”), and that 
Moses had not yet returned: he would never come. 
Satan took advantage of the opportunity, and 
brought gloom and confusion into the world to 
alarm the people. Then he told them Moses was 
dead, as the sixth hour had come and he had not ar- 
rived. Seeing he was not believed, he showed them 
a bed in the mountain with Moses in it. This con- 
vinced them that Moses was really dead ; and they de- 
manded that Aaron make them a god (Shab. 89a; 
Tan., Ki Tissa, 19). Hereupon Hur stepped in and 
rebuked them for their ingratitude to the God who 
had performed so many miracles for them. He wasat 
once put to death, and Aaron was threatened with the 
same fate. The latter saw that he must accede to 
their request, but he sought a device whereby the exe- 
cution of their demand would either be made impossi- 
ble or at least be delayed until Moses came; for he 
was not ensnared by the wiles of Satan. So he ordered 
them to bring the golden ornaments of their wives; 
knowing that the women would be more grateful to 
God, and would refuse to part with their jewels for 
idolatrous purposes. His expectation was realized. 
Their jewels could not be obtained; and the men 
had to give their own. Aaron had no choice but to 
put the gold into the fire. A calf came out alive 
and skipping! 

One explanation is that this was due to the mag- 
ical manipulation of the Egyptian sorcerers. Another 
is more ingenious: On the night of the Exodus, 
Moses searched all Egypt for Joseph’s remains, but 
could not find them. At last Serah, the daughter of 
Asher, pointed out to him the place in the Nile 
where the Egyptians had sunk an tron chest con- 
taining Joseph's bones (Tan., Le.; Ex. R. xli. 7). 
Moses took a splinter, wrote on it the words "WS n»y 
(“Come up, ox”; Joseph being compared to an ox; 
see Deut. xxxiii. 17), and threw it into the water, 
whereupon the chest rose to the surface (Tan., Be- 
shallah, ii.; Tosef., Sotah, iv. 7; Sotah 18a). This 
splinter was secured by Micah, and when Aaron 
cast the gold into the fire, he sent the s»linter after 
the gold, and as a result a calf came out (see MICAH, 
THE IMAGE OF). 

Another reason given for this aberration of the 
people is that when God came down on Mount Sinai 
to give the Law, he appeared in the chariot with the 
four beasts of Ezekiel. These the people saw; and 
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it was one of them, the ox (Ezek. i. 10), that they 
made an image of and worshiped. "This was one of 
the pleas Moses made to palliate the offense of the 
people (Ex. R. xliii. 8). 

The tribe of Levi did not join in the worship of 
the calf (Yoma 66b). If all the people had abstained 
from worshiping it, the tables of stone would not have 
been broken, and as a result the Law would never 
have been forgotten in Israel, and no nation could 
have had any power over the Hebrews ('Er. 54a). 

The mysterious way in which Aaron described the 
origin of the golden calf gave rise to superstitious 
beliefs; and it was ordained by the Rabbis that this 
part of the account of the golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 
21-25, 35) should be read at public worship in the 
original, but should not be translated by the “ met- 
urgeman ” (Meg. iv. 10; Tosef. Meg. iv. [iii.] 86; Yer. 
wb. iv. 75c; Bab. ib. 25b). 

J. SR. I. Hv. 
In Mohammedan Literature: The story of 
the golden calf is mentioned in the Koran (suras xx. 
88 ef seq., vii. 149 et seq.) as follows: “ Thereupon 
[after he had received the Law on the mountain] 
Moses returned to his people, angry and afflicted, 
and said: * . . . Did the time [of my absence] seem 
too long to you, or did you desire that wrath from 
your Lord should fall upon you because you have 
broken the promise given to me?' They answered: 
‘We have not broken our promise given to you of 
our own authority, but we were made to bring loads 
of the ornaments of the people, and we cast them 
[into the fire], and Al-Samiri did likewise.' And 
he brought forth unto thema living, bellowing calf. 

And they said: ‘ This is your God and 
in the the God of Moses, but he hath forgot- 
Koran. ,ten him.’ . . . Mosessaid: *O Aaron, 

what hindered you, when you saw 
them do wrong, from following me [to the moun- 
tain]; have you been disobedient to my order?’ 
Aaron answered: ‘Oh, son of my mother, do not 
lay hold of my beard or my head—behold the people 


made me weak and almost murdered me.’ And 
Moses said: ‘How about you, O Samiri*' He an- 


swered: ‘I saw what they did not see, and I took a 
handful [of dust] from the footsteps of the messen- 
ger and cast it. Thus did my mind guide me.’ 
Moses said: ‘Go away, and this shall be your pun- 
ishment in life that you say [to every one you 
meet]: “Touch me not”; and a threat is awaiting 
you which you shall not escape. And see, your idol 
which you have worshiped, we shall burnand throw 
the ashes into the sea’ ” (compare also suras ii. 48-51, 
86, 87; iv. 192). 

When Moses departed for Sinai he made Aaron 
his deputy. During the absence of Moses, Aaron 
reminded the people that the ornaments which they 
had were stolen booty, and told them that they must 
bury them in a common hole until Moses should 
decide what was to be done with them. "This they 
Samiri threw a clod of the earth, which the 
horse of the messenger Gabriel had thrown up, on 
the spot where they had hidden their ornaments; 
and thereupon God brought forth the calf (Tabari). 

This Arabic legend, in describing the fate of Sa- 
miri as that of a man compelled to wander, barred 
from all intercourse with his fellow-men, whom he 
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himself is bound to warn by his pitiful ery, * Touch 
me not,” to come not near him, seems to be one of 
the enrliest forms into whieh was east the later story 
of the Wandering Jew current among Christians, 
Yet on the whole this assumption is inadmissible. 
Samiri according to Geiger, is identical with Sam- 
ael According to the Arabie commentators, how- 
ever, and, lately, according to Frünkel (*Z. D. M. 
G." Ivi. 73, with especial reference to Hosea viii. 5), 
Samiri is indebted for his name to the fact that he 
belonged to the Samaritan sect. Mohammed knew, 
perhaps, how much this sect was hated, and (aceord- 
ing to thereport of an old but eviden tly lost Midrash) 
made the seducer a Samaritan in spite of all ehronol- 


ogy. So Baidawi (also Palmer's translation of this 
sura) holds him to have been “tha 

Samiri’s Samaritan.” This accounts at once 
Identity both for the róle here ascribed to him. 
with and the fate meted out to him. 
Samael. Mohammed carried in his mind many 


rabbinical conceits, but in a much 
confused form. He had an indistinct impression 
of the rabbinical prejudices against the Samari- 
tans, among which the fact that they worshiped 
an animal idol and poured out libations to it on 
their holy mountain was not the least (Yer. ‘Ab. 
Zarah v. 44d, at foot; Hul. 6a). But the fact 
that the idol imputed to the Samaritans was a dove 
and not a calf became confused in his recollection of 
hearsay rabbinical stories. It was enough for him 
to know that the Samaritans were looked upon by 
the Jews as idolaters or even worse (Yer. Ta‘anit 
iv. 66b; Yer. M. K. iii. 83b, middle) to make the 
Samaritan the arch-seducer,and artificer, by * magic," 
of the idol. That the Jews would hold no inter- 
course with the Samaritans may also have been 
among the disjointed fragments of Mohammed’s 
Biblical and rabbinical lore. Hence under the de- 
cree his “Samaritan " was condemned to wander and 
never to permit another to defile himself by close 
contact. 

That not Aaron, but another, was the real culprit 
in the making of the calf is also reported in a rab- 
binical account (Sanh. 102, 2), according to which 
Micah (Judges xvii. et seg.) was its maker. The 
threatening of Aaron and the bleating of the calf 
are likewise founded on rabbinical sources (Sanh. 
5; Pirke R. El. 45). 

Before the expulsion of Samiri, Moses (in accord- 
ance with Ex. xxxii. 20 et seq.) ordered the calf to be 
reduced to dust and the powder mixed with their 
drinking-water (sura ii. 87). When they drank the 
water it caused them great pain, and they called 
upon Moses for help. Then Moses told them to slay 
one another (sura ii, 51). Thus 70,000 were killed. 
The Lord sent an intense darkness to prevent their 
seeing one another, so that recognition of the corpses 
should not induce them to forbear (“jalal al-din ”), 
Finally, the crying of the women and children 
moved the heart of Moses, who prayed to God to 
stop the murdering, and his prayer was answered 
immediately. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Was Hat Moham med aus dem Juden- 
thume Aufgenommen? pp. 165-168: Weil Biblische Le- 
genden der Muselmdnner, pp. 169, 172; M. Grünbaum, Neue 
Beiträge zur Semitizehe i Savyenkunde, p. 169. 
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Critical View: As the Exodus narrative Stands, 
it is clearly composite. For example, in verge 7 
Moses is warned that the people have sinned; and 
in verses 9 to 12 he seems to understand clearly what 
their sin is, and yet in verses 16 to 19 he is greatly 
surprised at what has occurred. Again, verses 7 to 
12 represent Moses as praying for the sinners before 
he came down from the mount, while verses 80 to 84 | 
represent him as praying practically the same prayer 
the day after the destruction of the image was over. 
Palpably the two are of different authorship. 
Again, verses 25 to 29 describe the vengeance that 
was executed on the sinners, while verse 34 regards 
it as still future. Critics therefore regard the narra- 
tive as made up of strata from two documents 
(Jahvist and Elohist), though they do not altogether 
agree as to the points of division. The main stra- 
tum of the story is, however, thought to come from 
the Ephraimitish writer (Elohist), though there are 
a suflicient number of points in the story taken from 
the Jahvist to show that his work also contained the 
narrative. 

The purpose of the original story seems to have 
been, as Budde thinks, to account for the selection 
of the tribe of Levi for the priesthood. A great 
crisis in the worship had arisen in which the Levites 
had stood for Yirwn, and punished all that opposed 
themselves, so that they were consecrated to the serv- 
ice of the priesthood (see Levr and the literature 
cited below). Many critics see in it a polemic 
against the calf-worship of Beth-el and Dan, and no 
doubt an Ephraimitish writer of the prophetic circles 
of the time of Hosea would shape the tale with a 
view to the religious reforms in which he was inter- 


ested. Itis probable that at this time there was 
introduced into the story the view that the offense 
punished by the Levites was the making of a calf; 
but it also seems likely that there underlies thé pres- 
ent narrative a much earlier form of the tale, a form 
that pictured some other crisis in which the Levites 
distinguished themselves and thus were elected as 
the priestly tribe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuenen, Herateuch, p. 251, London, 1886; 
Kittel, History of the Hebrews, i. 199 et seq., London, 1895; 
Bacon, Triple Tradition of the Erodus, pp. 127-138, Hart- 
ford, 1894; Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 85 et 
seq., New York, 1899; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hexateuch, ii. 130-132, London, 1900: and the commentaries 
on Exodus, especially those of Dillmann and Holzinger. 
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CALF-WORSHIP— Critical View: Amon g the 
Hebrews, asamong the other agricultural Semites, the 
bull was associated with deity in a sacred character 
(see Ox) The form in which this thought found 
expression in Israel was in their representation of 
Yawn by an image of an ox or bull made of gold 
(compare I Kings xii. 28). In consequence of the 
costliness of the metal, the images were small, and 
from their size, rather than from the age of the ani- 
mal regarded sacred, were called “calves.” In the 
earlier time the images were carved out of wood 
(compare Moore, “Judges,” pp. 875 et seqg.): but 
with the increase of wealth it became the custom to 
make them of gold. These golden images were cast 
in molds, and consequently were called “molten 
images.” They seem to have been in use in the old 
nomadic times, since they are mentioned in the two 
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Covenant Documents (Ex. xxxiv. 17; xx. 28), 
whereas the older practise of making images of wood 
persisted more as a private custom. In the Decalogue 
(Deut. v. 8.; Ex. xx. 4) the prohibition does not 
specify molten gods and those of silver and gold, 
but extends to all images representing YHWH. 

It has been often held (for example, by Renan and 
Maspero) that this calf-worship was derived from 
Egypt; butthat view is now generally abandoned. 
The Egyptians worshiped the living animal, and not 
an image; and the prevalence of bull-worship 
aniong agricultural Semites sufficiently accounts for 
the origin. Among the Hebrews, the bull was a sym- 
bol of strength (compare Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 7). 

Ex. xxxii. attributes the making of a golden calf 
to Aaron at Mount Sinai (see CALF, GOLDEN). 
The critics assert that this is hardly possible; 
since the bull is the symbol of divinity only among 
settled agriculturists, and not among nomads such 
as the Israelites then were. "The narrative in ques- 
tion is declared by them to be in reality a prophetic 
polemic against the calves of Jeroboam. 

Jeroboam, in making the sanctuaries of Beth-el 
and Dan the recipients of his royal patronage, placed 
in them images of Yawn made of gold in this calf 
form, the fame of which went far and wide (com- 
pare I Kings xii. 23; II Kings x. 29; II Chron. xi. 
14, 15). The Deuteronomic author of Kings attrib- 
utes the origination of these representations of 
Yuwmc to Jeroboam, but this some critics question. 
Jeroboam, it has been assumed, simply revived an 


old custom ; and it is probable that the silver image 
of YuwH in the Temple of Micah (Judges xvii., 
xviii.) was in thisform. Similar images were per- 


haps in the Temple at Gilgal (Amos v. 4 et seq. ; 
Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, xii. 11 [12]; compare G. A. 
Smith, “Book of Twelve Prophets,” i. 87) and 
at Samaria (Hos. viii. 5), though Wellhausen and 
Nowack are of the opinion that * Samaria " is in this 
latter passage used for the whole kingdom and not 
for the city. 

The prophets of the northern kingdom invei ighed 
continually against the rites connected with these 
calf-shrines; and with the overthrow of that king- 
dom they disappear. There are no traces of this 
form of calf-worship in the southern kingdom; 
though the twelve oxen on which rested the great 
laver in the Temple of Solomon (I Kings vii. 25; II 
Kings xvi 17; Jer. lii. 20) are regarded as evidence 
that there was some sacred character attached to the 
bull. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuenen, Religion of Israel, i. 73-75, 
490-290, 200-202, 545-547; Baethgen, Bcitrüge zur Semiti- 
schen Religionsyeschichte, pp. 198 et seg.; Robertson, Early 
Religion of Israel. ch. ix.; Baudissin, Studien, etc., vol. i.; 
König, Hauptprobleme, ete., pp. 55-58; Dillmann, Alttesta- 
mentliche Theologie. pp. 98, 09, 166, 167 ; Sayce, Hibbert 
Lectures, 1887, pp. 289 et seq.; Jensen, "Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, pp. 88 et seq. 
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CALIFORNIA: One of the United States of 
America on the Pacific coast. There exists no au- 
thenticated record of the activities of Jews in Cali- 
fornia prior to 1849. During that year, attracted by 
the discoveries of gold, large numbers of them ven- 
tured into the new El Dorado, scattering over the 
entire area of the gold-fields. (A partial list of the 
Jewish pioneers of California is given in Markens, 


“The Hebrews in America,” pp. 386, 387; but the 
list needs revision.) The constituent elements of the 
nascent Jewish communities came from every part 
of the world, including Australia, and some of them 
from the east and south of the United States. Di- 
vine services were held for the first time in San 
Francisco on Kippur Day, 1849, in a tent owned by 


Louis Franklin, and were attended by about ten 


persons (Leeser's * Occident," vii. 480; * Chronicles 
of Emanu-EL"p.10). The organization of the Jew- 
ish community was completed between July and 
October of the following year (see SAN FRANCISCO), 
While the San Francisco community is the oldest 
as regards the date or dates of its organization, it 
received, after the collapse of many of the mining 
ventures, large accessions from the Jewish settlers 
iu the gold regions. Many Jews had found their 
way to the mines, notably along the 
Early Com- American river; and in Placer, Ama- 
munities. dor, and Yuba counties — then the 
centers of the gold excitement—and 
at every prominent point of settlement a Jewish 
* mining " congregation or benevolent society began 
to flourish. As most of these institutions have now 
passed out of existence, it may be well to preserve 
à partial record of them in this permanent form. 
For a complete list see * Emanu-El," Dec. 21, 1900, 
xi, No. 6. 

Sonora: Hebrew Benevolent Society organized 
in 1852. A burial-ground is still cared for by the 
few families resident in the village. 

Stockton: Congregation Re‘im Ahubim organized 
1853 from a previously existing society (1851) for 
the care of the Jewish insane. In 1852 there were 
three Jewish inmates in the State Asylum for the 
Care of the Insane at this place. 

Los Angeles: In 1854 an Israelite named Car- 
valho, of Sephardic extraction; a member of General 
Fremont's expedition, settled in Los Angeles and 
suggested the founding of a benevolent society. 
Religions services were held as early as 1852 (see 
Los ANGELES). 

Nevada City: The Nevada Hebrew Society was 
organized in1855. Objects: * To hold religious serv- 
ices, maintain a burying-ground for members and 
others, and assist the needy with pecuniary aid.” In 
1857 the society numbered twenty members. 

Jackson: Congregation organized for the au- 
tumn holidays of 1856. Atameeting held April 18, 
1857, it was decided to build a synagogue, the first 
erected in the mining districts. This synagogue still 
exists, but, owing to the migration of the members 
of the congregation, is subverted to secular purposes. 

Fiddletown: Organization in 1857 of a Jewish 
society “for the furtherance of religious and human- 
itarian interests.’ 

Jesu Maria: A mining camp in dados county, 
where services were held by Jewish miners in 1853. 
In 1857 a society for “the maintenance of religious 
services and the care of the sick and poor” was or- 
sanized; but the records were not kept, and details 
are not obtainable. 

Marysville: Congregation B'nai B'rith (defunct) 
organized Noy. 8, 1857, a Hebrew benevolent soci- 
ety having existed since 1852. In Ang., 1860, the 
Jewish population numbered 23 families, exclusive 
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of 105 bachelors. At the present date the town 
contains four Jewish families. 

Sacramento: Congregation organized 1857 out 
of previously existing societies, which had flourished 
since 1851 (see SACRAMENTO). 

Grass Valley: A Jewish society organized Sept. 
8, 1856, and a congregation for the autumn holidays 
of 1851. 

Shasta: The Hebrew Indigent Sick and Burial 
Society organized March 1, 1857. 

Folsom: Organization of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society in 1859. 

There existed Jewish burial-places which were 
owned by these extinct societies in Sonora, Oro- 
ville, Nevada City, Folsom, and Grass Valley; 
and these are piously cared for by the descendants 
of the settlers or families subsequently arrived. 
After 1870 most of the organizations mentioned be- 
came defunct, the population having either shifted 
to the new metropolitan centers or returned to the 
East. Out of a few of them small B'nai B’rith 
lodges were organized and incorporated with Dis- 
triet No. 4 of that order. Congregations remain at 
the following points, besides the smaller ones given 
below: San Francisco (6), Los Angeles (2), Sacra- 
mento (1), Stockton (2), Oakland (2), San José (1), 
San Diego (1); total, 15. 

The Jews were prominent in the organization of 
the new state of California. So far as the record 
has been completed mention can be 
made of Solomon HEYDENFELDT, chief 
justice of the supreme court of Cali- 
fornia (1352-57); Henry A. Lyons, one 
of the first three justices of the same court; Wash- 
ington Bartlett, alcalde of San Francisco in 1849, 
and governor of California in 1887; Elkan Hey den- 
feldt, brother of Solomon, and Isaac Cardoza, both 
members of the California legislature of 1852; Sam- 
uel Marx, United States appraiser of the port of San 
Francisco; Joseph Shannon, county treasurer of 
San Francisco in 1851; A. C. Labatt, an alderman of 
San Francisco in the same year; besides a large num- 
ber of business men. Of the latter there may be 
mentioned the brothers Seligman, William, Henry, 
Jesse, and James, of San Francisco, afterward emi- 
nent in finance; Louis Sloss and Lewis Gerstle, of 
Sacramento, afterward founders of the Alaska 
Commercial Company; and of Los Angeles the 
Hellman and Newmark families, the former now 
leading financiers, and the latter still one of the 
representative Jewish pioneer families of southern 
California, 

During the mining period the commercial skill of 
the Hebrew traders developed relations with the 
East and with Europe (Soulé, * Annals of San Fran- 
cisco"). The financial transactions of the early gold 
period are represented in part by the names of He- 
brews like Benjamin Davidson, agent of the Roths- 
childs, Albert Priest of Rhode Island, Albert Dyer 
of Baltimore, and the three brothers Lazard, now 
composing the international banking house of Lazard 
Fréres (Paris, London, and San Fr: ancisco) ; besides 
the Seligmans (see above), the Glaziers, and the 
Wormsers, all now in New York, but industrial and 
financial pioneers of California. 

Out of the slenderest beginnings—for most of these 


State 
Activity. 


youths were not overburdened with means—came 
forth a number of the proudest business enterprises 
of the coast and of the United States. Moritz 
FRIEDLANDER, about 1870, was one of the grain 
kings of the country; Michael REESE, one of the 
extensive realty brokers; and Adolph Surro, an 
engineer, whose famous exploitation of the Com- 
stock lodes by means of the Sutro tunnel has become 
an interesting chapter in the mining history of the 
United States. While many of the early commer- 
cial firms have passed away, others remain as monu- 
ments of pioneer industry and foresight, strong 
financial concerns worthily maintained by the sec- 
ond and third generations. "The London, Paris, and 
American Bank (Sigmund Greenebaum, Richard Alt- 
schul) is still the agency of its founders, Lazard 
Fréres; the Anglo-Californian Bank (Philip N. 
Lilienthal, Isnatz Steinhart)-is the successor of the 
Seligman interests; and the Nevada Bank, the 
Union Trust Company, and the Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Los Angeles (Isaiah W. Hellman, 
Herman W. Hellman, I. W. Hellman, J r.) are three 
institutions representing a number of financial inter- 
ests of national magnitude and importance. The 
great coal-fields. of the Northwest and of Canada 

owe much to the exploitation of John 


Pioneer Rosenfeld; and the seal-fisheries of 
Workin Alaska, as well as the mineral and 
Alaska. other resources of that territory, were 


developed by Jewish successors of the 
Hudson Bay Company, the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, and its more modern competitors, the North 
American Commercial Company (Herman Liebes, 
Isaac Liebes) and Blum & Roth (Leon Blum and 
Daniel Roth). 

The Jews of California are similarly prominent in 
the professions. In medicine and surgery the lead- 
ing names are; Hirschfelder (internal medicine), one 
of the physicians to the late President McKinley ; 
Rosenstirn (surgery and gynecology); Regensburger 
(skin diseases) ; Newmark (ner vous diseases); Abrams 
(lung diseases); Barkan and Arnold (eye and ear) 
Among the younger physicians of California of 
Jewish extraction J oseph Erlanger, now a professor 
of physiological chemistry at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, may be prominently mentioned. 

In law the names of Charles L. Ackerman, Jacob 
B. Reinstein, Jesse W. Lilienthal, and Marcus Rosen- 
thal represent a class of attorneys remarkable for 
legal acumen and capacity. In the arts Ernest 
Peixotto, scion of an illustrious family, has become 
an eminent representative of his people, and in eco- 
nomics his sister, Dr. Jessica Blanche Peixotto, holds 
an established position. 

The universities and colleges have their quota of 
Jewish scholars. Among them are the following: 

In the University of California, College of Agri- 
culture, Jaffa; Department of Mathematies, Wilz- 
eynski; German faculty, Putzker, Senger; Semitic 
Department, Voorsangcr, Margolis; medical faculty, 


D'Ancona, Levison; board of regents, Hellman, 
Reinstein. In the faculty of Cooper Medical College 


are Hirschfelder, Barkan, and Harris. In music, Ja- 
cob H. Roswald, Cantor Edward J. Stark, Henry Hey 
man, Landsberger, Sigmund Beel, and Louis Lisser 
(professor of music at Mills’s Seminary) represent 
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abilities recognized throughout the West. Louis 
Sloss until his recent demise was treasurer of the 
University of California, being succeeded by Lewis 
Gerstle: Julius Jacobs is the subtreasurer of the 
United States at San Francisco, and Herman Silver 
was director of the United States Mint at Denver, Col. 

The bench of California now has Max C. Sloss, 
one of the youngest, but acknowledged to be one 
of the most learned, of the judges of the superior 
court of San Francisco. Julius Kahn is now mem- 
ber of Congress from the Fourth California District 
(San Francisco). | 

In journalism, M. IT. De Young, proprietor of the 
San Francisco “Chronicle,” is well known; and in 
literature the native authoress, Emma WorFr, needs 
but to be mentioned. In San Francisco alone more 
than one hundred Jewish women are enrolled as 
public-school teachers (“Directory of the Depart- 
ment of Public Schools of the City and County of 
San Francisco,” June 1, 1902), and there are several 
in the high school faculties. The name of Leon 
Sloss may be added as one of the regents of Stanford 
University. 

This rapid review of the present commercial and 
professional status of the Jews of California is also 
fairly indicative of their social standing and of the 
excellent character of their communal institutions. 
In 1901 the Jewish population of California did not 
exceed 28,000, of which San Francisco alone num- 
bered 17,500. This comparatively small body of 
people is competently organized; every aspect of 
communal work, including the religious, having 
strong representation. The following table, though 
by no means complete, furnishes an indication of the 
organized strength of the Jews of California: 


Jewish ORGANIZATIONS OF CALIFORNIA, 
INCLUDING CONGREGATIONS, 
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The outbreak of the Spanish-American war (April 
99. 1898) revealed the patriotic spirit of the Jews of 
California to a marked degree. The first volunteer 
regiment ordered to the Philippines was the First 

California (James F. Smith, colonel). 
Californian This regiment, of nearly 1,200 officers 


Jews in and men, contained at the time of its’ 


departure fully eight per cent of Jewish 

volunteers, or nearly one hundred men, 

mostly natives of San Francisco. At the battle of 

Cavite, fought shortly after the arrival of the regi- 

ment, the first to fall was Sergeant Morris Justh 
III.—38 


War. 


(First California) The incomplete state of prepara- 
tion of the First California, and the general desire to 
equip the regiment in a manner befitting the dignity 
of the state, resulted in the organization of the Cali- 
fornia Red Cross Society, of which Jacob Voorsanger 
was one of the founders and the first vice-president, 
and Sarah Sloss and Betty Lowenberg members of the 
board. Subsequently, for the comfort and accom- 
modation of the army in the Philippines, the Manila 

Library Association was organized, of which Jacob 

Voorsanger was the first president and Betty Low- 

enberg the distributing manager. The latter still 

retains her position. The First California returned 
from the war with distinction, bringing back one of 
its Jewish members (Percy L. Badt) as a commis- 
sioned officer. In the California Artillery and the 

Sixth California, Jewish commissioned officers like- 

wise rendered valuable service in the mobilization of 

their respective commands, among them Emanuel 

M. Heller, Eugene Baer, and Morris Greenwald. In 

the state militia of California, Brig.-Gen. Hyman P. 

Bush is a field-officer with more than twenty years 

of continuous service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Soulé, Annals of San Francisco: Hittell, 
History of California, vol. ii; H. H. Bancroft, California 
Inter Pocula; Markens, The Hebrews in America: Voor- 
sanger, Chronicles of Emanu-El; idem, A Few Chapters 
from the History of the Jews of the Pacific Coast, in Ameri- 
can Jews! Annual, 5649; Pacific Hebrew Annual, vols. i. 
and ii, 1898-99; Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nine- 
teenth Century; American Jewish Year Book, 1900-1901 ; 
The Gleaner, San Francisco (Julius Eckman), 1856-1862 ; 
Emanu El, edited by Jacob Voorsanger. 
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CALIFS: 1. Theattitude of the first Mohamme- 
dan rulers toward their Jewish subjects was as 
much regulated by circumstances as had been that 
of Mohammed himself. The latter, having subdued 
the Jewish tribes of Arabia and located them in the 
northern borders of the peninsula, permitted them 
to remain on condition that they gave half their 
harvest to the Moslem authorities. This was a pol- 
icy of utility pure and simple, as the Jewish farm- 
ers were needed to help feed the Moslem armies. 
The same policy was upheld during the reign of 
Abu Bekr, and his successor Omar was guided by 
two principles, viz., to preserve the mobility of his 
army by not allowing them to turn agriculturists, 
and to banish all non-conformists from Arabia 
proper. This course of action resulted in the tol- 
erance of non-Moslem settlers in the adjoining prov- 
inces, while imposts and land-taxes laid upon them 
secured the revenues of these conquered territories 
for the benefit of the commonwealth. 

Omar wrought another and more important change 
in the fortunes of his Jewish subjects. He trans- 
planted them to Kufa, a town he had founded in the 
year 15 of the Hegira, in ‘Irak, the ancient Baby- 
lon. Apart from the imposts laid upon them, they 
were obliged to weara special garb to distinguish 
them from the Faithful, and were further bound 
to grant three days' hospitality to every traveling 
Moslem, to permit the latter to enter their places of 
worship, and to abstain from riding on horseback 
and from using expressions derogatory to Islam. 
A Moslem legend relates (Tabari, p. 24083) that at 
the conquest of Jerusalem Omar was greeted by a 
Jew asthe friend of Elijah. This legend conveys the 
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idea that the Jews of Palestine considered the Mos- 
lem victory a relief from the persecutions to which 
they had been exposed under the Byzantine régime. 
The Jews of Homs also looked forward to the con- 
quest of their city by the Moslenis (Beladhori, ed. De 
Goeje, p. 187). During the siege of Cæsarea a Jew 
named Josef is said to have led the Arab warriors 
through a subterranean passage into the town which 
contained 100,000 of his coreligionists. According 
to another legend, the convert Ka'ab al-Ahbar. pre- 
dicted Omar’s death three days before the latter wag 
assassinated (Ibn al-Athir, iii. 38; concerning Ab- 
dallah ibn Saba see i. 48). 

2. Ommiads: The government of the califs of 
the house of Omayya was guided by principles unlike 
those of their predecessors. Religious interests gave 
way to dynastic considerations. Civil war and party 
strife increased. The unity of the Moslem religion 
was broken by deep schisms. The Jews profited by 
these conditions in that the heads of the various 

political and religious factions had no 


Ommiads leisurein which to disturb them. They 
and not only became reconciled to the new 
Fatimites. order of things, but took part in the 


spiritual life of the Moslems and in the 
rise of literary activity among them. The phy- 
Sicían Maserjaweih of Bassora translated (683) a 
medical work from Syriac into Arabic (Stein- 
Schneider, “Z. D. M. G.” lii. 498 et seg). In Irak 
the Jew Somair struck coins for the calif ‘Abd al- 
Malik, but was put into prison and threatened with 
death by the tyrannical governor Hajjaj. 

3. Abbassids: See Jrwisu ENCYCLOPEDIA, i. 
39. | 
4. Fatimite Califs in Egypt: With the con- 
quest of Egypt many Jewish communities came 
under the Mohammedan rule. Amr b. al-Asi, the 
conqueror of the country, is said to have reported 
to Omar that he found in Alexandria alone 40,000 
Jewish taxpayers (Caleashandi, tr. by Wiisten- 
feld, p. 44). Otherwise the Jews of Egypt, and of 
Africa in general, were not much in evidence for 
about two centuries. They seem to have enjoyed 
comparative peace under the various dynasties 
which strove to detach the North-African provinces 
from the commander of the Faithful Ziadat Allah, 
the last Aghlabide prince, appointed the well-known 
Isaac Israeli (the Elder) his physician-in-ordinary. 
When the Aghlabide rule was overthrown, Isaac 
passed over into the service of the conqueror, Obaid 
Allah, founder of the Fatimite dynasty. This was 
about the time that Saadia was born in Fayum. 
Obaid Allah himself was said to have been the son 
of a Jewish widow in Salamiyya. His name was 
Said, and when his mother married the Shiitic 
chief Al-Husain, his stepfather converted him to 
Islam. He was then declared to be the long- 
expected Imam, and, on coming to power, he as- 
sumed the name “Obaid Allah.” This story is, 
however, supposed to have been concocted in order 
to discredit the descent of Obaid Allah from Fatima, 
the daughter of Mohammed. 

Obaid Allah and his successors extended the Fati- 
mite power at the expense of the califs of Bagdad. 
Al-'Aziz, who had made himself master of Syria, ap- 
pointed the Jew Manasse and the Christian Isa his 
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lieutenants (996). Through the treachery of severa] 
Moslem citizens they were, however, subsequently 
deposed and thrown into prison. This change of 
policy toward the Jews assumed a much graver 
character under the next calif, the famous Al-Hakim. 
This monarch, suddenly seized by a fanatic zeal for 
his cause, developed what is called the “religion of 
the Druses ? (see De Sacy, “La Religion des Druses, ? 
p. 903). One of the consequences of his doctrine 
was excessive severity in the treatment of non- 
Moslems. In 1004 he ordered Jews and Christians 
to wear black turbans, and black marks on their yel- 
low costumes, and when bathing they were obliged 
to wear around the neck a bell, or a block of wood 
weighing five pounds and resembling a calf's head. 
Jewish bathers were distinguished by 
Per- wooden blocks. © Jews were forbidden 
secution by to ride on horseback, or to hire mules 
Al-Hakim. and asses from Moslem owners. They 
could use only wooden saddles, and 
were compelled to wear the bags on the right side. 
Moslems were forbidden to serve them or to allow 
them the use of their ships. Spies were employed 
to discover all transgressors of these restrictions, 
Many Jews adopted Islam, or pretended to do SO, 
and many emigrated to foreign countries, Shortly 
before his death Al-Hakim relented, and permitted 
the Jews to return to their old faith. 

About this time the brothers Abu Sa‘d Ibrahim 
and Abu Nasr Harun, sons of Abu Sahl of Tustar, 
were prominent merchants in Cairo. The calif Al- 
Zahir (1021-56) bought from Abu Sa‘d a female slave, 
who became the mother of the next calif, Al-Mus- 
tansir. In consequence of this, Abu Sa‘d’s influence 
became very great. At his recommendation Al-Mus- 
tansir appointed Abu ul-Fath Sadakah, a converted 
Jew, as vizier. Some time afterward the latter caused 
Abu Sa‘d to be assassinated. Under the rule of AI- 
Amir (1101-80) a Jew named Abu al-Manja was ap- 
pointed governor of the district of Damietta. At the 
request of the citizens he built a canal, which was 
long known under the name of “the canal of Abu 
al-Manja” (Makrizi, i. 487; Calcashandi, p.27). The 
next calif, Al-Hatiz, appointed the Jew Abu Mansur 
his physician-in-ordinary; the latter, when com- 
manded to poison the calif's son, refused to do so. 
In 1171 the Fatimite califate was declared extinet by 
Saladin. At about the same time Benjamin of 
Tudela visited Cairo and gave much interesting in- 
formation about the religious and communal life of 
the Jews of the place, information which is corrobo- 
rated and supplemented by later authors (see Eng- 
lish translation by Asher). 

G. l H. Hrr. 

CALIGULA (CAIUS CÆSAR AUGUSTUS 
GERMANICUS): Third emperor of Rome; born 
Aug. 81, 12 c. E. ; assassinated at Rome Jan. 24, 41. 
He soon displayed the characteristics which made his 
reign a biot on Roman history. He formeda strong 
friendship for the Jewish king Agrippa, who, as the 
Romans thought, influenced Caligula for the worse. 

Later on, Caligula professed belief in his own di- 
vinity, and ordered altars to be erected to himself 
and worship to be paid to him. In Alexandria the 
Roman governor, A. Avillius Flaccus, tried to force 
this worship on the Jews, and made their disobedi- 
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ence a pretext for persecuting them. He even sup- 
pressed an address of homage which they purposed 
sending to Caligula. The governor was suddenly 
removed in the autumn of 38, and the condition of 
the Jews under his successor, C. Vitrasius Pollio, 
until the death of Caligula, is unknown. 

The discord between the Jewsand the heathens of 
Alexandria continued. In the year 40 both sent 
delegations to Caligula, in order to present the mat- 

ter to him and to win his good-will. 


Jewish Philo headed the Jewish embassy, and 
Delegates Apion that of the heathen. A report 


to Caligula. of the mission by Philo has been pre- 

served, though not in the original; 
and an alleged report of the heathen delegation is 
found in the collection of papyri at Berlin, which 
Wilcken intends to édit (“ Hermes,” xxvii, 474). 
The mission ended unfavorably forthe Jews. Heli- 
con, a base favorite of Caligula, assisted the Alexan- 
drians to thwart the Jews. Caligula ultimately 
consented £o receive the embassy, but treated them 
with the utmost contumely and insult. "They were 
obliged to follow at his heels while he interspersed 
orders to his gardeners with ribald remarks on the 
Jewish religion. Naturally no redress ensued from 
such an interview. 

Meanwhile, Caligula's madness almost caused ca- 
lamity to the Jews of Palestine also. The heathens 
of Jamnia, a seaport largely peopled with Jews, pro- 
voked the latter and exhibited their own loyalty by 
erecting an altar in honor of Caligula. Forthwith 
the Jews demolished it. Herennius Capito, the proc- 
urator, reported this to Caligula, who, infuriated, 
sent an order that his image be placed in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Petronius, the governor of Syria, was 
ordered to mobilize half of his army in Palestine in 
order to enforce this command (39-40). 
Petronius, anticipating a serious con- 
flict, endeavored either to gain the as- 
sent of the Jews to the imperial com- 
mand or to secure the revocation of the latter. 
When the news of Caligula’s intention spread 
through Palestine, it occasioned general mourning. 
A large delegation appeared before Petronius at 
Ptolemais, his headquarters, and their mournful 
petition produced a deep impression on him. Later, 
à similar deputation came before Petronius at Tibe- 
rias and was joined by Aristobulus, Agrippa's elo- 
quent brother. Inthe mean time, however, Agrippa 
had arrived at Rome, and at a banquet given by 
him to the emperor, he succeeded in inveigling the 
latter into a virtual revocation of his order. After- 
ward the letter of Petronius, asking the empcror for 
an annulment of his order, arrived: Caligula was 
incensed at the audacity of the governor, and re- 
eretting his former action, laid plans for introducing 
his statue into the Temple surreptitiously, and sent 
an order of immediate suicide to Petronius. This 
message did not reach its destination until after the 
receipt of the news of Caligula’s assassination at the 
hand of Cassius Chereas. It is possiblethat the day 
of his death (22 Shebat) was instituted as a memo- 
rial day at Jerusalem. 


Trouble in 
Palestine. 
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CALIMANI, BARUCH: Italian publisher; 
lived in the second half of the sixteenth and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century at Venice. 
He issued the work of his teacher, Eliezer Ash- 
kenazi, * Ma'ase Adonai" (Venice, 1583), and Moses 
Alshech’s “Torat Mosheh " (75. 1601), adding rhetor- 
ical prefaces to both works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghiroidi, Zeker Zaddikim, p. 51; Eliezer 
Ashkenazi, Ma'ase Adonai, ed. Cracow. 
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CALIMANI, SIMHAH 


ABRAHAM: Venetian rabbi and author; died at 


Venice Aug. 2, 1784. He was a versatile writer, 
and equally prominent as linguist, poet, orator, and 
Talmudist. During his rabbinate Calimani was en- 
gaged as corrector at the Hebrew printing-office in 
Venice. Among the great number of books revised 
by him was the responsum of David ben Zimra 
(RaDBaZ), to which he added an index, and the 
“Yad Haruzim " (on Hebrew versification) of Gerson 
Hefez, enriched with interesting notes of his own. 

Calimani was the author of the following works; 
(1) “Il Rabbino Morale-Toscano,” an Italian trans- 
lation of the Mishnah treatise Abot (in collabora- 
tion with Jacob Saraval, Venice, 1729, often re- 
printed); (2) “Kelale Dikduke Leshon 'Eber," a 
Hebrew grammar inserted at the end of the Bible, 
edited at Venice, 1739; (8) * Grammatica Ebrea,” an 
Italian translation of the preceding work, Venice, 
1751; Pisa, 1815; (4) " Kol Simhah " (Voice of Joy), 
an allegorical drama, with Jealousy, Folly, and 
Wisdom as the heroes, Venice, 1758; (5) a Hebrew 
Jtalian dictionary, left unfinished. 

Calimani was liberal in his religious views, and 
took part in the campaign directed by Wessely 
against the delivery of casuistic lectures (pilpul) in 
the synagogues (see Zunz, * G. V." p. 459, note c). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi. Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 3453 
Dei Rossi, Dizionario Storico. p. 16; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col, 2595; idem, Bibl. Handbuch, No. 348; idem, in 
Monatsschrift, xliii. 565, 567 ; Mortara, Indice, p. 9. 
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CALITAS: A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife, but, at the solicitation of Ezra, repudiated her 
(I Esd. ix. 28) Ezra x. 23 gives “ Kelaiah," a glos- 
sator, however, giving the collateral form “ Kelita.” 
He is perhaps identical with the " Calitas" who 
helped Ezra to explain the Law (I Esd. ix. 48; in 
Neh. viii. 7 given as * Kelita ”). 


E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CALIXTUS II. (GUIDO OF BURGUNDY): 
One hundred and sixty-seventh pope (1119-24); 
born at Quigney, near Besancon, France; died at 
Rome Dec. 12, 1124. His attitude toward the Jews 
was a very favorable one. On entering Rome, after 
having defeated the antipope Gregory VIII., Calix- 
tus issued a bull which prohibited the forced con- 
versions of Jews. Calixtus said, * From constrained 
adoption of Christianity, a faithful adherence to that 
religion can not be expected.” He also forbade, un- 
der pain of excommunication, the infliction of bodily 
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or pecuniary injuries on Jews who had not been 
legally condemned by a tribunal; they were not to 
be hindered in the exercise of their religion, nor were 
their cemeteries to be defiled. This bull served as a 
model to the subsequent popes who were favorably 
inclined toward the Jews. It was mentioned in the 
bull “ Sicut Judeis” of Innocent IV., and in that of 
Eugen IV. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern, Urkundliche Beiträge zur Stellung 
der Püpste zu den Juden, i. 43; Watterich, Pontificum 
Romanorum, ete., ii. 188; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom, i. 219. 


G. I. Bn. 

CALLENBERG, JOHANN HEINRICH: 
Professor of theology and philology, and promoter 
of conversionist enterprise among the Jews; born 
of peasant parents at Molschleben Jan. 12, 1694: 
died July 11, 1760. In 1735 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philology in the University of Halle, and 
in 1739 professor of theology. From his youth he 
cherished the idea of working for the conversion of 
the Mohammedans; but later he devoted himself to 
missionary work among the Jews, and established, in 
1138, the Institutum Judaicum, to which he attached 
a printing-oflce. In this office he printed the Gospel 
and other Christian books in the Judieo-German dia- 
lect, and distributed them among the Jews. He also 
sent missionaries to other European countries, and 
was a patron of converted Jews. His plans for the 
conversion of Mohammedans were resumed some 
what later, but in these he utterly failed. The In- 
stitutum Judaicum existed until 1791. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie ; Herzog- 
Plitt, Real-Encyklopddie für Protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, see Missionen Unter den Juden; Fürst, Bib- 
liotheca Judaica. 
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“CALLING UP." See ‘ALIYAH. 

CALLIRRHOE : Hot springs on the western side 
of the Dead Sea, near the Zerka Maim (Buhl,* Geo- 
graphie des Alten Palästina,” p. 123; Smith, * Histor- 
ical Geography of Palestine," p. 571). Josephus de- 
scribes the springs (* Ant." xvii. 6, 8 2) as running 
into the lake of Asphaltites and as being fit to drink. 
They were, however, strongly sulfurous, and for 


this reason were used for medicinal purposes to 


cure skin diseases. It was to Callirrhoe that Herod 
went for relief from his ailment, without, however, 
securing it. Modern travelers have noticed at Callir- 
rhoe four large and many small springs. Su! furous 
vapors are given off by the waters, the temperature 
of which is the same as that of the waters of Tibe- 
rias 49° C. The ground around the sources is 
covered with reeds, thorns, and wild palm-trees 
(Robinson, "Physical Geography," pp. 108-104). 
Neubauer supposes that by the appellation p7°3 
(C Biram "), mentioned in the Talmud (Sanhedrin 
108a) among the thermal places, is meant Callirrhoe, 
which is situated in the vicinity of Baris; and that 
DYI is a corrupt reading of p73. In fact, Jose- 
phus speaks of a locality called Baaras situated in a 
valley in the vicinity of Machaerus, where flames 
rising from the earth can be noticed in the night. 
This locality is called by Eusebius and Jerome Baris 


or Baru. "Callirrhoe" is the post-Biblical name of 
Lasha. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, pp. 
ba OL, . 
J. JR. G. B. L. 
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CALLISTHENES: A Syrian who was believed 
to have been concerned in the burning of the gates 
of the Temple. during the persecution to which the 
Jews were subjected in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (I Macc. iv. 88). When the- Jews were 
celebrating their subsequent victory over Nicanor 
(189 B.c.), they captured Callisthenes, who had taken 
refuge ina little house, and burned him to death. 
“And so he received a reward meet for his wicked. - 
ness " (II Macc. viii. 33). E. G. H. 


CALM, MARIE (pseudonym, M. Ruhland): 
German authoress and advocate of women’s suf- 
frage; born at Arolsen, Germany, April 8, 1839; died 
at Cassel, Germany, Feb. 22, 1887. She managed a 
seminary for indigent girls at Cassel, and was one 
of the original members of the. Allgemeine Deutsche 
Frauenverein. Aside from her books on household 
economics and etiquette, she was the author of: 
" Bilder und Klänge,” poems, Cassel, 1871: * Weib- 
liches Wirken in Küche, Wohnzimmer, und Salon,” 
Berlin, 1874; third edition, 1882; “Leo, " novel, 1876; 
"Ein Blick ins Leben,” Stuttgart, 1877; “Wilde 
Blumen,” novel, Bremen, 1880; “Echter Adel,” 
Stuttgart, 1883; and “Bella’s Blaubuch,” Leipsic, 
1883. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lexikon Deutscher Frauen der Feder, i, 
120, ii. 214; Brockhaus, Konversations-Lexikon, Supple- 
ment, p. 215. 


S. E. Ms. 
CALMANSON, JACOB (JACQUES). See 
POLAND. ' 


CALMER, LIEFMANN : Baron of Picquigny, 
an important personage in French Jewry of the 
eighteenth century; born in Aurich, Hanover, in 
1711; died in Paris Dec. 17, 1784. His full syna- 
gogalname was Moses Eliezer Lipmann ben Kalony- 
mus—in German, “Kallmann,” whence the family 
name “Calmer” is said to have been derived. From 
“Lipmann” undoubtedly came “Liefmann.” Cal- 
mer first settled in The Hague, and later left Holland 
for France, in which country he obtained letters of 
naturalization. 

On April 27, 1774, Pierre Briet, lord of Benapré, 
as straw-man for Calmer, bought from the creditors 
of the duke of Chaulnes the barony of Picquigny 
and viscountcy of Amiens for 1,500,000 franes. A 
little later it was declared that the purchase was 
made in the name of Liefmann Caliner, full citizen 
of The Hague and naturalized Frenchman, He thus 
became baron of Picquigny and viscount of Amiens. 
Calmer had three sons, two of whom were guillo- 
tined during the Reign of Terror; the third dying 
Without issue in 1824. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isidore Loeb, Un Baron Juif Francais au 
XVIIIe Siècle, in Annuaire des Archives Israclites, 1885- 
1886, p. 136; Léon Kahn, Histoire de la Communauté Is- 
raélite de Paris, 1886, Appendix, p. 189. 

J. H. Gur. 


CALMET, AUGUSTIN: French Catholic theo- 
logian, historian, and Biblical scholar; born 1672 at 
Mesnil-la-Horgne in Lorraine; died 1757 in Paris. 
In 1688 he entered the Order of St. Benedict, and 
began his studies. Coming across the smaller He- 
brew grammar by Buxtorf and some other Hebrew 
books in the abbey of Münster, he undertook the 
study of the language, assisted by the Protestant 
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pastor Faber. From 1696 to 1704 he was instructor 
in the abbey of Moyen-Moutier, and there wrote his 
commentary on the Bible. After vatious ecclesias- 
tical appointments, he became abbot of Senones (in 
Lorraine), in which position he remained until his 
death. 

Of Calmet’s numerous works (a full list of which 
is given by Fangé, and in the * Nouvelle Biographie 
- Générale”) only four need be mentioned here: (1) 
Ilis first exegetical work, on which rests his reputa- 
tion as a Biblical scholar, is the commentary “ La Ste. 
Bible en Latin et en Francais avec un Commentaire 
Littéral et Critique” (1707; 4th ed., 1729). He was 
the first prominent Catholie theologian who aban- 
doned the allegorical and mystical method of interpre- 
tation, and undertook to give the literal sense of the 
Bible words. The value of this book lies, however, 
not so much in its exegesis as in the dissertations 
attached toit, which treat such topies as Hebrew 
poetry, music, weights and measures, medicine, 
marriage customs, burial customs, military organi- 
zation, circumcision, the Sanhedrin, and Hebrew 
schools and sects, and are, for his time, remarkably 
full and judicious, though now superseded. They 
were published separately under the title “ Disser- 
tations qui Peuvent Servir de Prolégomènes à l’ Ecri- 
ture Sainte” (1790). An extract of his Bible edi- 
tions is known under the title “Bible de l'Abbé 
Vence.” The * Trésor d'Antiquités Sacrées et Pro- 
fanes" (Paris, 1722, three volumes) is substantially 
the same work. An English translation of a selec- 
tion from the dissertations appeared in 1727, and they 
were also translated into other European languages. 

(2) Closely connected with the commentary is his 
“ Dictionnaire Historique et Critique Chronologique, 
Géographique et Littéral de la Bible” (1722; Sup- 
plement, 1728), which is chiefly a collection of the 
explanatory remarks in the commentary. Many 
editions and many translations of it have appeared. 
among them a good translation into English by 
D'Oyly (1732), and one by Taylor (1795, 1800) with 
a worthless appendix (American reprint of Taylor, 
1819). The best-known American edition is that of 
Edward Robinson (1832), in which Calmet’s mate- 
rialis condensed and revised. This dictionary was 
the first work of the kind, and was the point of de- 
parture for all others. (3) “Histoire Sainte de 
l'Ancien et Nouveau Testament et des Juifs," etc. 
(1718; English translation, 1740), extending to the 
destruetion of Jerusalem. (4) * Histoire Sacrée et 
Profane Depuis le Commencement du Monde Jusqu’a 
Nos Jours? (1735), coming down to 1720. In these 
works, which are mere compilations, Jewish history 
is treated sympathetically; but Calmet's ignorance 
of Talmudic and rabbinical literature makes his 
account of the times after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem meager and misleading, and he has no sympa- 
thy whatever with the post-Biblical thought of the 
Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Calmet's Autobiographie, in his Bibliothéque 

Lorraine, 1728; Fangé, Vie de Dom Calmet, 1763; Ersch 


and Gruber, Encyc.; Nouvelle Biog. Générale; Migne, Dic- 
tionnaires Chrétiens! Herzog-Hauck, fical-Emcyc. 


CALNEH: 1. City, mentioned together with 
Babylon, Erech, and Accad as forming part of the 
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Babylonian kingdom of Nimrod (Gen. x. 10). 


Callenberg 
Calumny 


The 
exact site of Calneh is unknown. It has been identi- 
fied with Nippur (modern Niffer) by Rawlinson on 
the ground of the Talmudic statement, “ Calneh means 
Nippar” (Yoma 10a); but the basis is insufficient. 
Nor is the concurrent testimony of Targum, Eu- 
sebius, and Jerome sufficient for the equation Cal- 
neh = Ctesiphon, In recent times it has been pro- 
posed to identify Calneh with Kulunu (Zarilab, 
Zirlaba); but this, too, is doubtful. 2. A city men- 
tioned in Amos vi. 2, which may with some prob- 
ability be identified with Kullani, conquered by 
Tiglath-pileser III., and represented by the modern 
Kullanhu, about six miles from Arpad. 


J. JR. R. W. R. 


CALNI, SAMUEL BEN MOSES: Turkish 
rabbi of the fifteenth century; born at Arta in the 
Morea. Calfii is the author of responsa entitled 
* Mishpete Shemucl,” and printed by his nephew at 
Venice, 1599-1600. He was the son-in-law of Ben- 
jamin b. Mattathias, author of “Benjamin Ze'eb," 
as the latter says in a responsum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kore ha-Dorot, 91b, 89a; Michael, Or ha- 

Hayyin, p. 283. 

L. G. V. C. 


CALNO: A city mentioned with Hamath and 
Samaria, and compared to Carchemish (Isa. x. 9). 
Its identity is doubtful. It is named " Calneh " in 
Amos vi. 9; but must not be confused with the 
Calneh of Gen. x. 10. The latter was a Babyionian 
city, held by some to be the modern Nitter, by others 
to be Ctesiphon. 'The Septuagint seems to have 
disregarded this distinction; for, according to it, 
the tower was built in our Calno. The towns men- 
tioned in Isaiah being Syrian, and not Babylonian, 
precludes the identification of Calno (Calneh) with 
Kullani, captured by Tiglath-pileser III. in 788. 
Neither can it be regarded as the Kullani mentioned 
among the cities and territories north of Assyria, 
given in the geographical list in " Western Asiatic 
Inscriptions," ii. 58, No. 1, line 6b. More accepta- 
ble is theequation Calno — Kulnia, which occurs in 
Assyrian tribute-lists (ib. ii. 58, No. 3). Delitzsch 
suggests that the Biblical city stands for Kullanhu, 
situated about six miles from Arpad. Pinches ac- 
cepts this identification as *the best," and this opin- 
ion is indorsed by Cheyne, Winckler, Field, Hom- 
mel, and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v.; Cheyne and Black, 


Encyc. Bibl.; Delitzsch, Genesis; Schrader, K, A. T.; Buhl, 
Geographie des Alten Paldstinas. 
E. G. H. 


CALUMNY: Evil-speaking; asin regarded with 
intense aversion both in the Bible and in rabbinical 
literature. The technical term for it in the latter is 
yan ne» (leshon hara', “the evil tongue vy In 
the Bible the equivalent words are: 735, meaning 
“talk ” in a sinister sense; 655, the “merchandise ” 
of gossip with which the talebearer goes about; and 

33, a verb, denoting the “peddling” of slander. 
As these words indicate, that which is condemned 
as *leshon hara‘” denotes all the deliberate, mali- 
cious, untruthful accusations which have the pur- 
pose of injuring one’s neighbor, that is, calumny 


Calumny 
Cambridge 


proper, and also the idle but mischievous chatter 
which is equally forbidden, though it is not slander. 
In the Pentateuch evil-speaking of both kinds is 
expressly forbidden (Lev. xix. 16): “Thou shalt not 
go about as a talebearer among thy people," and 
(Ex. xxii. 1), “Thou shalt not raise a false report; 
put not thine hand with the wicked to be an un- 
righteous witness." Upon this the Rabbis comment 
(Mek. Ex. 20), “It is a warning not to receive or 
listen to evil reports.” Of course, the most compre- 
hensive commandment in connection with this is the 
ninth of the Decalogue: “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor." In descriptions of 
corrupt society, calumny is always emphasized as a 
prominent feature. Jer. ix. 2, 8 speaks of those 
"that bend their tongues like bows for liés, every 
neighbor walketh with slanders"; and Ezek. xxii. 
9, “In thee are men that carry tales to shed blood.” 
The Psalms and books of the Wisdom 
literature abound in descriptions of 
Pro- the terrible workings of thissin. Ps. 
hibition. 1. 20: “Thou sittest and speakest 
against thy brother, thou slanderest 
thine own mother's son," Prov. x. 18: * He that 
hideth hatred with lying lips, and he that uttereth a 
slander, is a fool "; and Ps. ci. 5: * Him that slander- 
eth his neighbor in secret I will cut off." Prov. 
XXX. 10: " Calumniate not a servant unto his master 
lest he curse thee and thou be found guilty.” Eccl, 
X. 11: “Surely the serpent will bite without en- 
chantment, and the man of the [evil] tongue is no 
better." And Ecclus. xxviii. 12-26 contains an elo- 
quent denunciation of the evil tongue, the gist of 
which (v. 18) is: “Many have fallen by the edge of 
the sword, but not so many as have fallen by the 
tongue." Specially characteristic is the repeated 
complaint of the pious because of slanderous perse- 
cutors. Ps, xxxi. 18: “For I have heard the slan- 
der of many, fear was on every side; while they 
took counsel together against me, they devised to 
take away my life” (compare Ps. xxxv. 11; Jer. 
xx. 10). 
The man that abstains from evil speech is given 
the highest praise. Among the qualities which befit 
a man who dwells in Jehovah’s tent 


Biblical 


The is “that he uttereth no calumny with 
Opposite his tongue” (Ps. xv. 9). It is recom- 
Virtue. mended as an indispensable condition 


| for life rich in years aud happiness, 
" Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from speak- 
ing guile” (Ps. xxxiv. 19, 18). 

The Talmud and Midrash teem with references to 
the evils of calumny. In Gen. R. xxvi. 2 slander is 
compared to the venom of the serpent. “As this 
affects every part of the body, so does the slanderer 
wound the soul of mankind. As the serpent’s 
venom injures from a distance, so calumny may be 
hissed forth by one living in Rome to slay one living 
in Syria. The slanderous tongue is called ‘telital’ 
[threefold], as being a threefold murderer. It ruins 
the slanderer, the listener, and the maligned.” 

Its disastrous effects on a whole generation are 
suggested in the following (Gen. R. xxvi. 2): “The 
contemporaries of David despite their virtues go to 
battle and are defeated, because among them are 
Doeg and Ahitophel, ‘who were eager for calumnies.' 
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The men of Ahab’s time, though idolatrous, go to 
battle and are victorious because there is no slan- 
derer among them." And again 
(Shab. 56b), “If David had not lis- 
tened to the evil tongue (in reference to 
Mephibosheth, II Sam. xvi. 8, 4), the kingdom would 
not have been divided ; Israel would not have served 
idols, and we should not have been driven from our 
land." The decree of condemnation of the genera- 
tions of the desert that had tried God ten times 
(Num. xiv. 22) was finally scaled, and they were 
not to enter the Promised Land because the spies 
had brought slanderous reports (Num, xiv. 91) con- 
cerning the country (*Ar. 15a). 

The heinousness of this sin is strikingly tau ght in 
sententious sayings. Midr. Yalk., Ps. ci. 5: “Of 
the slanderer, the Holy One says, he and I can not 
dwell together in the world." ‘Ar. 15 b: “The 
slanderer denies God." Sotah 42a: “Four classes 
will beexcluded from the Divine Presence: scoffers, 
liars, hypocrites, and slanderers.” And strongest of 
all (Ar. 15b and Gen. R. lxx. 4), slander is equal 
in a moral sense to idolatry, adultery, and mur- 
der; and rather than commit any of them, an Is- 
raelite in time of persecution must forfeit his lifo. 

So sensitive were the Rabbis to the possibilities of 
this sin in all men that they spoke of the “ abak 
leshon hara‘” (the fine dust of calumny); that is, of 

words which, while innocent, may lead 
The “Fine to calumny, and against which one 

Dust of must be on his guard (B. B. 165a: 

Calumny." ‘Ar. 16a). They therefore warned 

against extravagant praise of our fel- 
low-man lest *by too much praise you provoke 
abuse." As a safeguard against the gossip habit 
they said ('Ar. 15b): “Ifa scholar, let him occupy 
himself with the study of the Torah; if a man of the 
people, let him cultivate self-depreciation,” 

Calumny appeared to the Rabbis to deserve spe- 
cial and severe punishment. They saw in leprosy 
its merited retribution (‘Ar. 15b, and Ab. R. N, 
ix. 2). This conception was based on the account of 
the punishment of Miriam for Speaking evil of Moses 
(Num. xii. 1, 19). Ingenious is their comment 
(Ar. 16b) that, as the slanderer does the work of 
moral leprosy, separating husbands from wives, he 
is naturally punished by a disease that casts him 
out from society. They also (Shab. 36a and 96b) at- 
tribute quinsy to the sin of evil speech. Accordin» 

to one rabbi (Yalk., Ps, ci. 5), the slan- 


Effects. 


Punish- derer deserves stoning; another (Pes, 
ment, 118a) vents his anger thus: “He who 


speaks evil of his neighbor, and he 
who listens, and he who bears false witness against - 
his neighbor, deserve to be cast to the dogs.” 

It is characteristic of Judaism that it knows of 
no hero without a blemish; and as sins of speech are 
all-prevalent, because of human fallibility (B. B. 
165a), there is a tendency in the Midrash to discover 
the best man's failure in the form of a sin of the 
tongue. $0 Joseph is punished for slandering his 
brethren (Gen. xxxvii. 2; Gen. R. IxxXxiv. 7, and 
Yer. Peah, i. 1). In Yalk. on Isa. vi. 5 we are told 
that those who are leaders of the people are in dan- 
ger of sinning through too severe censure. "Thus 
Moses for saying ^ Hear ye, rebels (Num. xx. 10-13); 
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Elijah for asserting (I Kings xix. 10), “ The children 
of Isracl have forsaken thy covenant”; and Isaiah 
for exclaiming, “And in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips I dwell" were all in some manner 
punished by God. 

The frequent and passionate reiteration of the 
ethical and religious sanctions in Bible and Talmud 
against calumny are explained because its work in 
robbing men of their reputation is usually too sub- 
tle to be reached by the arm of the law. There are, 
however, two cases which could be reached by the 
civil authorities: The man who, because of some 
dislike, “brings up an evil name” (Deut, xxii. 19-19) 

upon the woman whom he has mar- 

Legal ried. If his accusation is found un- 

Remedies. true, he must pay a fine of one " hun- 

dred (shekels) of silver," and *he may 

not put her away all his days." Comparing this 

fine with the amount that he who forces an un- 

betrothed virgin into sexual sin had to pay (Deut. 

xxii. 28), the sages in ‘Ar. iii. 5 say, "From this 

we gather that sometimes evil speech is more 
severely punished than evil deed." 

People whose malice leads them to plot the injury 
or death of another by deliberately bearing false 
witness against him (Deut. xix. 16-21), when their 
testimony was proved to be false by the process ac- 
cording to the traditional interpretation of showing 
that they were not present at the time and in the 
place with respect to which they bear witness, were 
condemned to receive the punishment which their 
testimony, if acted upon by the court, would have 
brought upon the falsely accused (see ALIBI). 

The religious horror, the moral indignation, and 
penal severity with which “leshon hara'" (the ca- 
lumniating tongue) was attacked during every stage 
in the development of Jewish thought, may be said 
to be the expression of the ethical principle (Ab. 
ii. 10), “Let the honor of thy fellow-man be as dear 
to thee as thine own." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Slander or Evil- 
Speaking; Hamburger, R. B. T., s.v. Verleumdung; Kahan 
Israel Moses, Shemirat ha-Lashon, Wilna, 1876 (several 
times reprinted). 


K. S. Sc. 


CALVERT, THOMAS: English Hebrew 
scholar; born 1606; died at York March, 1079. He 
wrote “The Blessed Jew of Morocco” (York, 1648), 
an adaptation of the well-known letter of Samuel 
Maroccanus, itself probably derived from the po- 
lemical treatise af Samuel Abu Nasr ibn ABBAS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. National Biography, viii. 24, 9191 

Palmer, Nonconformist Memorial, iii. 498, 459, M 

Ms. 


n. E. 


CALVO, EMANUEL: Italian physician and 
Noo-Hoebraic poet: born at Salonica toward the end 
of the seventeenth century; died before 1772. In 
early youth he went to Leghorn with his learned 
father, Raphael Calvo, and on Oct. 98, 1724, was 
graduated as doetor in Padua. Calvo practised 
medicine with considerable success at Leghorn, but 
inclined to the Cabala toward the end of his life. 
Several of Calvo's poems are included in A. B. 
Piperno's collection “Kol ‘Ugab,” Leghorn, 1846. 
He was an intimate friend of the poet Abraham 
Isaac Castello and of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, who 


still known as “in the Jewry.” 


wrote a eulogy of him in a Hebrew poem after his 
graduation, and subsequently corresponded with 
him. . When Calvo died Joseph ben David wrote an 
elegy, which is published in his * Yekara de-Shakbe, " 
Salonica, 1774. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael. p. 
284: Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, Anciens et 
Modernes, p. 241; Rev. Etudes Juives, xxxix. 134. 


J. M. K. 


CALVOR, CASPER: Lutheran theologian; 
born Nov. 8, 1650, at Hildesheim, Prussia; died at 
Clausthal May 11, 1725. He became master of 
arts in 1074, deacon at Zellerfeld in 1677, super- 
intendent in 1684, councilor of the consistory in 1708, 
and general superintendent of Clausthal in 1710. 
Calvór carried on missionary work among the Jews, 
and distributed among them Christian books, which 
he printed in Hebrew and German. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica; Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie: Schlegel, Kirchengesch. des 18. 
Jahrhunderts; preface to Callenberg, Jüdisch-Deutsches 
Worterbtichlein. 


T. A. R. 
CALW, MEIR. See Meïr CALW. 


CAMBRIDGE: University town of England, and 
one of the earliest English towns inhabited by Jews. 
Fuller (* History of Cambridge,” p. 8) fixes the date 
of the first Jewish settlement as 1073. The old syn- 
agogue was near the prison, but was given to the 
Franciscans (Brewer, *Monumenta Franciscana,” 
pp. 17, 18). There is a tradition that the Round 
Church near St. John's College was a synagogue; 
and the parishes of All Saints and St. Sepulcher are 
One of the carliest 
episodes mentioned with regard to the Cambridge 
Jewry is a fine inflicted upon Comitissa, a Jewess of 
Cambridge, for allowing her son to marry a Lincoln 
Jewess without the king's permission. It is proba- 
ble that this Comitissa was the mother of MOSES BEN 
Isaac Hanasstau, the author of the “Sefer ha- 
Shoham.” There isa grammarian known as Ben- 
jamin of Canterbury; but he is more likely to have 
been of Cambridge, since the Latin records make 
mention of a “Magister Binjamin” at Cambridge. 
No other prominent Jewish personage is known to 
have lived at Cambridge in early days; but it re- 
mained one of the more important of the Jewries up 
to the Expulsion, being the seat of an ARCHA. 

In 1224 Henry III. granted the house of Benja- 
min the Jew to the town as a jail. This was on the 
site of the present Guildhall. The Jews of Cam- 
bridge do not seem to have suffered during the riots 
of 1189-90: but they were victims during the revolt 
of the barons in 1266. 

Since the return of the Jews to England, the chief 
connection of Jews with Cambridge has been a few 
teachers at the university, like Israel Lyons (1739-75), 
S. Schiller-Szinnessy, and Solomon SCHECHTER. 
The last-named raised the University Library collec- 
tion of Hebrew manuscripts to the first rank by pre- 
senting to it the collection of fragments from the 
GENIZAH of Cairo, which he had collected during a 
scientific mission to that city. Professor J. J. 
Sylvester took high honors in mathematics in 
1839, but was debarred from taking his degree 
by the university statutes. In 1869 Numa HARTOG 


Camel 
Camondo 


gained the position of senior wrangler, the highest 
mathematical triumph a student can obtain, and by 
this means helped to pass the University Tests Act 
which allowed Jews to take their degrees. Many 
Jewish students have obtained considerable distinc- 
tion in the colleges and universities, Israel Abra- 
hams is now (1902) reader in Rabbinic in the univer- 
sity. There is a small congregation in the town, 
which has a meeting-hall, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 4, 
222, 814-375; Cooper. Annals of Cambridge, under the years 
1215, 1224, 1206; Baker, History of St. Jolurw College, pp. 
26-2;. 

J. 


CAMEL: The well-known ruminant, native in 
Asia and Africa. The word “camel” (Hebrew, Soa, 
gamal) is the same in the Assyrian, Samaritan, Ara- 
maic, Syriac, Arabic, Egyptian, and Ethiopic lan- 
guages. Together with the knowledge of the animal, 
its name was introduced into Greek (xaunroc) and 
Latin (camelus), whence many modern languages 
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war; in Isa, xxi. 7, camel-riders were part of the 
force of the Elamites. The Israclites were forbidden 
to eat the camel (Lev. xi. 4; Deut. xiv. 7; see Bo- 
chart, “ Hierozoicon,” i. 11); it was the opinion of 
the Arabs that Jacob forbade it as food because 
it produced sciatica. As in Arabic, so also in 
Hebrew, the expressions “beker” (3533, Isa. lx, 6) 
and “bikrah” (3533. Jer. ii. 23) denote the young, 
vigorous animals. In the first passage Tare. Yer. 
has ^ hognin? (P3113), a word that also in the Tal- 
mud and in Arabic means a young camel; in the 
Second passage NDD must, according to Bochart, be 
changed to npN3. which in the Talmud and in Arabic 
means the female camel (see “‘Aruk,” ed. Kohut, 
v. 878). The swift camel, or the dromedary, is called 
in the Talmud (Macc. 5a; Yeb. 116a) the * flying ” 
camel. 

The camel is also subject to rabies (see the Tal- 


mud Ber. 56a). Mul. 59a speaks of the distinctive 
tecth of the full-grown and of the young camel, 


CAMELS LED AS TRIBUTE TO SHALMANESER. 
(From the Black Obelisk in the British Museum.) 


derived it (Hommel, * Die Namen der Süugetiere bei 
den Südsemitischen Volkern,” pp. 144-146, Leipsic, 
1879). Many passages of the Bible show that the 
camel was found especially among the peoples of 
the deserts bordering on the land of the Israelites 
(Judges vi. 5, vii. 12; I Sam. xv. 3, xyvii. 9, xxx. 
17; Jer. xlix. 29, 32; Isa. Ix. 6). The camels of the 
Midianites were decorated with little golden eres- 
cents (Judges viii. 21, 26). Camels constituted also 
part of the wealth of the Patriarchs (Gen, xii. 16, 
xxiv. 10; specially Job i. 8, xlii. 12), who used them 
as beasts of burden; in ridin g, a sort of cushion was 
used (Gen. xxxi. 84). For swift riding dromedaries 
were employed (Isa. Ixvi. 20, 395); in traveling 
across wide stretches of desert the treasures were 
packed upon the humps of camels (Isa. xxx, 6), 
King David had a special officer over his camels, 
named Obil (I Chron. xxvii. 30: compare Arabic 
abil), 

Otherwise the camel is mentioned as a possession 
only in post-exilic times among the Israelites (Ezra 
ii. 67). In olden times the camel was also used in 


The fat hump of acamel that has never carried bur- 
dens tastes like the meat itself (Mishnah and Gem. 
Hul. 122a). Camel’s hair was made into clothing 
(Shab. 27a); but it must not be mixed with sheep’s 
wool (Mishnah Kil. ix. 1). John the Daptist was 
clothed in a coarse garment of camel's hair (Matt, iii. 
4; Mark i. 6). 

On the Sabbath it was forbidden to tie cam- 
els together, because of the workaday appearance 
(Mishnah and Gem: Shab. 54a). Camel-drivers, 
who often formed entire caravans (Mishnah Sanh, 
X. 9; B. B. Sa), are frequently mentioned together 
with mule-drivers; Abba Judan gave much of his 
time to his camels (Yer. Hor. iii. 48a). The Talmud 
shows great familiarity with the characteristics of 
the camel: it has a short tail because it cats thorns 
(Shab. 77b); it mates in a modest manner (Midr. on 
Gen. xxxii. 16); in rutting-time it becomes danger- 
ous (Sanh. 37b; compare Jer. ii. 24, where the same 
is said of the wild ass). The name “ gamal " is also 
supposed to signify etymologically that the animal 
becomes easily enraged and is then vindictive. 
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Camondo 


A number of Aramaic proverbs about the camel 
are found in the Talmud. For instance, “In Media 
the camel can dance on a bushel-basket ” (Yeb. 458), 
meaning that in Media everything is possible; * as 
the camel, so the burden” (Sotah 18b); "the camel 
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Camel on an Assyrian Cylinder. 
(From Hommel, ** Aufsätze und Abhandlungen." ) 


asked to have horns, so his ears were cut short” 
(Sanh. 106a); “there are many old camels who must 
bear the burdens of the young ones” (7). 52a). It has 
been suggested that the word “camel” (káugAoc) in 
Matt. xix. 24; Mark x. 25; Luke xviii. 25 does not 
mean a camel, but a 0pe; but in view of the Tal- 
mudic expression * elephant through a needle's eye ” 
(Ber. 55b; B. M. 88b), this is not admissible. 
J. JR. S. KR. 


CAMONDO: Well-known family of Jewish 
financiers and philanthropists of Spanish-Portu- 
guese origin. Several centuries ago it established 
itself at Venice, where some of its members be- 
came famous by their scholarship and by the serv- 
ices which they rendered to their adopted country. 
After having lived for a long time at Venice, the 
Camondo family in the nineteenth century estab- 
lished itself in Constantinople. 

Count Abraham Camondo: Italian and Turk- 
ish financier and philanthropist; born at Constanti- 
nople 1785; died at Paris, his place of residence, 
March 80, 1873. In 1882 he inherited from his brother 
Isaac (who died without children) a fortune, and 
managed it so wisely that at his death he was esti- 
mated to be worth 125,000,000 francs. While Venice 
was under Austrian rule, he received as an Austrian 
subject the title of Chevalier of the Order of Francis 
Joseph. When Venice again became an Italian pos- 
session, Camondo, as a Venetian citizen, presented 


large gifts to several Italian philanthropic institu- 
tions, in recognition of which King Victor Emman- 
uel conferred upon him the title of count, with the 
privilege of transmitting it in perpetuity to the eld- 
est son of the family. 

Count Camondo’s career in Turkey was an ex- 
traordinary one. He exercised so great an influence 
over the sultans ‘Abd al-Majid and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
and over the Ottoman grand viziers and ministers, 
that his name became proverbial. He was banker 
to the Ottoman government before the founding of 
the Ottoman Bank. It was he who obtained from 
the Porte a firman by virtue of which the privilege 
of possessing real estate in Turkey, which until 
then had been restricted to subjects of the Ottoman 
empire, was extended to those of foreign nations. 


Profiting by this decree, Camondo erected such a 
large number of housesat Pera (Constantinople) that 


even to-day (1902) the family is one of the richest 
landholders in the Ottoman capital. 

Camondo was especially active in behalf of his 
Eastern coreligionists. Heestablished at Constanti- 
nople a central consistory for the Jews of Turkey, 
of which he was almost continuously the president; 
he introduced reforms into the communal adminis- 
tration; and he founded in 1858 an educational in- 
stitution, the Institution Camondo, at Peri Pasha, 


the poorest and most densely populated suburb of 
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Figure of a Camel on a Monument (South Arabia). 
* 
(From Hommel, ** Aufsätze und Abhandlungen.") 


the capital. Shops for tailoring and shoemaking 
were soon added. On account of this school its 
benevolent founder was excommunicated by certain 
fanatical rabbis, and he endured otherwise much 
vexation; vet it has flourished for thirty-two years, 
and trained the majority of the Jewish officials now 
in the service of the Ottoman government. 

Dying at Paris at the age of eighty-eight, Ca- 
mondo, according to his last wishes, was buried in 
his family vault in the Jewish cemetery at Haskeui 
(Constantinople) The Ottoman government held 
memorial services in his honor. 


‘Camp 
‘Canaan 


Raphael Solomon de Camondo: Born 1810: 
died 1866 at Constantinople. He left two sons, 
Count Béhor Abraham de Camondo and Nis- 
‘Sim de Camondo, who died at Paris within a year 
of each other, in 1886 and 1887, respectively. Each 
of these two brothers left an only son: the first, 
Count Isaac de Camondo; the second, Count 
Moses de Camondo, both of whom are (1902) liv- 
ing in Paris. 

Solomon Camondo: Turkish rabbi and man of 
letters; lived at Salonica in the second half of the 
eighteenth century; related to the Camondo family 
of Constantinople. He is the author of responsa, 
published under the title * Neharot Dammeshek,” 
Salonica, 1772. 

8. M. Fr. 


CAMP (mmn): A collection of tents (J udges vii. 


13), or booths and huts (Neh. viii, 14), pitched or. 


erected to give shelter to shepherds, travelers, or 
soldiers, sometimes overnight merely, or for many 
days or even months. Safety and a sufficient sup- 
ply of water were the prime considerations deter- 
mining the choice of location (* Pitched at the waters 
of Merom,” Josh. xi. 5; compare also Judges vii. 
1; I Macc. ix. 33), Security against sudden attacks 
by roving robbers (Bedouins) or other enemies was 
effected by establishing the camp on the side of a 
ravine or valley. Watches, moreover, were placed 
in three shifts for the night (Judges vii. 19; I Macc. 
xii. 27); and a garrison was left on guard when the 
main body of the campers went out to the combat (I 
Sam. xxx. 24). That the camp was usually laid out 
in a circle, a form of construction much affected 
by the modern Bedouin, may be inferred from the 
word * ma'gal" (I Sam. xvii. 20, xxvi. 50); though 
by many commentators and ancient versions this 
rare designation is explained as etymologically con- 
nected with the Hebrew word for “wagon,” and on 
this basis the theory has been advanced that wagons 
surrounded the camp to increase the security and to 
insure ease of defense. It is impossible definitely 
to decide which of these interpretations deserves 
greater credence. 

From Num. ii.—a chapter which the critical school 
would not accept as containing historical data—it 
would appear that in the construction of the camp 
a certain plan was followed in the grouping of the 
different tribes, which was indicated by flags with 
a fixed relation to the tabernacle at the halting- 
places. The descriptions by Doughty and others of 
the hadj to Mecca agree in reporting the observance 
of a similararrangement marked by flags and lamps, 
or torches, for the pilgrims when on the march. 
Artificial defenses to add to the natural advantages 
of the chosen location, or to supply their absence, 
are also mentioned (I Sam, xvi, 1 et seg.). 

In their anxiety to protect their flocks tho early 
nomads were driven to erect permanent enclosures 
(stockades) in which to keep their herds overnight. 
(Num. xxxii. 86), gencrally in the neiehborhood of 
caves, near Which a massive platform of loose large 
. Stones was built, whereon the huts of the shepherds 
were placed (“ Migdal,” “Migdal ‘Eder "7. The 
erection of these permanent shepherd camps must 
be considered as the first step toward the abandon- 
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ment by the Hebrews of the. migratory life with 
its movable camps. Hence the proverb *from the 
watch-tower to the fortified city ” (II Kings xvii. 9, 
xviii. 8). E. G. H. 


CAMPANATOR. See ScHULKLOPPER. 


CAMPANTON, ISAAC B. JACOB: Spanish 
rabbi; born 1360; died at Penafeel in 1463. Helived 
in the period darkened by the outrages of Ferran 
Martinez and Vicente Ferrer, when intellectual life . 
and Talmudie erudition were on the decline among 
the Jews of Spain. The historiographers Imman- 
uel Aboab (* Nomologia,” ii. 2), Zacuto (* Yuhasin,” 
ed. Filipowski, p. 226b; compare “ Seder ha-Dorot,” 
pp. 27b, 28a), and Joseph b. Zaddik (Neubauer, 
" Anecdota Oxoniensia," i. 99) unite in designating 
Campanton as a gaon, Aboab stating that he was 
styled “the gaon of Castile.” Among his pupils 
may be mentioned Samuel (ibn Sadillo) al-Valensi 
and Isaac Aboab. He left but one work, “Darke 
ha-Gemara,” or “Darke ha-Talmud” (A Methodol- 
ogy of the Talmud), which is an important contribu- 
tion to the subject, as it attempts to be a practical 
guide for those who are called upon to teach the 
Talmud. It was published at Constantinople, six- 
teenth century; Venice, 1565; Mantua, 1593; and 
Amsterdam, 1706, 1711, 1754; and newly edited by 
Isaac H. Weiss, Vienna, 1891. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 93d ed., viii. 217 et 


seq; Jellinek, 2*555n oon. p. 6, Vienna, 1878. 
G. H. G. E. 


CAMPEN, JOHN VAN: Christian professor 
of Hebrew at Louvain and Cracow; died at Frei- 
burg in Breisgau Sept. 6, 1538. He compiled a 
Hebrew grammar from Elias Levita’s work, which 
ran through three editions (Cracow, 1584: Paris, 
1539, 1548). He also commented on Psalms in a man- 
ner to earn the praises of Hupfeld (* Psalmen,” iv. 
414), and attached the commentary to a paraphrase 
which appeared at Paris, 1588; Leyden, 1534; Basle, 
1548, etc. Campen was summoned to Cracow by 
the prince bishop, Peter Tomiki, on very favorable 
conditions. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Siegfried, in Allg. Deutsche Biographie, 
ii, 439; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 813: idem, in Zeit. 
fir Hebr. Bibl. ii. 95; idem, Bibliographisches Handbuch, 
No. 350 (also Zusätze, p. 361); F. L. Hoffmann, in Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Bibl. vii. 42. 


T. J. 


CAMPHIRE (Hebrew, “kopher”; Arabie “hin- 
na,” Whence English “ henna”): A shrub growing to 
a height of between eight and ten feet, and bearing 
cream-colored and very fragrant flowers. The 
botanical name of the plant is Lawsonia alba. In 
ancient times it grew very plentifully near En-gedi 
(Song of Solomon i, 14). Tristram (“Natural Iis- 
tory of the Bible, " p. 339) reports having found it 
growing there. Various uses were made of cam- 
phire. Along with other fragrant woods (Song of 
Solomon iv. 13, 14) it was valued for its perfume. 
But it was utilized chiefly as a dye for the hair and 
the skin. In dyeing the skin, cloths were placed on 
the parts adjacent to and encircling those to be 
dyed. To these parts the powdered leaves, made 
into a paste by the addition of a little water, were 
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applied, and allowed to remain overnight. The 
stain lasted for three or four weeks. Mohammed 


(Hughes, “ Dict. of Islam," p. 175) dyed his beard 
and recommended the practise to his followers: it 
has therefore become an established religious custom 
with Mohammedans. 

E. G. H. G. D. L. 

CANAAN- Biblical Data: Name of the son 
of Ham, and a brother of Cush (Ethiopia), Miz- 
riam (Egypt) and Put (Phut) occurring in the 
geographical-ethnographical table, Gen. ix. and x. 
Originally the name “ Canaan? was not an ethnic 
term. It belongs primarily to the vocabulary of 
geography ; the curse pronounced upon its bearer 
for the misconduct of Ham demonstrating only 
the knowledge of the author that the dominant 
Semitic population of the land so designated was 
the deposit of a wave of immigration and conquest 
coming from the south. Originally an appellative 
(compare Moore, on the use of the article in Egyp- 
tian inscriptions, in " Proceedings of Am. Oriental 
Soc.” 1890, Ixvii. et seg.) it described some peculiar 
aspect of the country, and was only later transferred 
from the territory to the inhabitants. 

Like most geographical terms in the Bible, 
4 Canaan” is employed in à very loose and confusing 
manner; and it is aimost impossible to establish 
definitely. the limits of its application. In earlier 
times its range Was probably very narrow; desig- 
nating the strip of coastline along the Mediterra- 
nean, more particularly the northern—.e., the Phe- 
nician—part thereof. With this restriction “ Kan'na " 
appears in the Egyptian inscriptions (Müller, 
“Asien und Europa,” pp. 206 et seq.) But it was 
also applied to the whole coust district down to the 
Egyptian frontier (Philistea). Like the Greek 
“Palestine,” which originally designated onty the 
southern coast-line, ^ Canaan” was then extended 
to the adjacent highlands. In Josh. xi. 9 it covers 
the land from the foot of Mt. Hermon to the south- 
ern end of the Dead Sea, and also the territory west 
of the Jordan to the Mediterranean. It is doubtful 
whether the name was ever given to districts east of 
the Jordan. These, as “the land of Gilead," are 
generally put in antithesis to “the land of Canaan” 
(Num. xxxii. 99 et seg.; Josh. xxii. 9, 92). * Ca- 
naan” is the favorite appellation of the Jahvist, 
sometimes with the prefix land?" and sometimes 
without (Ex. xv. 15; Gen. xii. 5, xvi, 3; and else- 
where). 

The etymology of the name is in doubt. After 
Augustine (* Enna 'ationes in Psalmos," civ. 7), it has 
been explained as desi enating lowland either in con- 
trast to Aram, or to the mountainous highland loom- 
ing beyond the coast-line and removed from the sea 
only by à narrow strip of “lower land” (Num. xiii. 
99. Josh. xi. 3). The former implication is now 
generally abandoned; but the latter, though open 
to objections (sce Moore, l.c.), may be provisionally 
retained. Canaan is geographically identical with 
the land of the Amorites. AS such it is mentioned 
in the El-Amarna tablets, though it also occurs in 


them as ^Kinahhu" or 8 Rinahna." See CA- 
NAANITES. 
E. G. H. 
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. .In Rabbinical Literature: The first of the 
seven sinners who made idols for the heathens, the 
other six being Phut, Shelah, Nimrod, Elah, Diul, 
and Shuah. Canaan, with his six companions, 
brought precious stones from Havilah (Gen. ii. 11- 
19), and made of them idols, which at night shone 
as brightly as the sun, and which were endowed 
with a power so magical that, when the blind 
Ammorites kissed them, they regained their eye- 
sight (“ Chronicles of Jerahmeel,” p. 167; compare 
KENAZ). | 

Canaan, in a certain sense, was predestined to this 
and similar offenses; for he was begotten by his 
father while in Noah's Ark, whereas God had com- 
manded that the sexes should live separately therein 
(Gen. R. xxxvi.). Canaan was of so low and base à 
character that Ham, in the record of his wickedness, 
is designated “the father of Canaan," whereby fa- 
ther and son were ironically characterized as a * par 
nobile" (noble pair) (Gen. R. £c. ; Origen on Gen. 
ix. 18). 

Concerning the curse of Noah upon Canaan, the 
Midrashim endeavored in different ways to give à 

solution to the question why Canaan 

Curse had to suffer for the sins of his father. 

of Noah. The old explanation was that Canaan, 

not Ham, though he had in no sense 

transgressed against his grandfather, had to be cursed 

by him because God had blessed Noah and his sons; 

and wherever the blessing of God rests there can be 

no curse (R. Judah, Gen. R. Le.; Justin Martyr, 

“Dial. cum Tryph." exxxix.). This explanation, 

however, was found to be defective; for it was con- 

trary to Jewish sentiment to curse an innocent man ; 

hence the new assertion that Canaan, like his father, 
transgressed against Noah. 

There are dilferent views as to the nature of Ca- 
naan's transgression. According to one, Canaan 
cireulated the report that he saw Noah naked; an- 
other view is that he emasculated him that he 
should have no more sons (Gen. R. L.e.; Origen and 
Ephraem Syrus on Gen. x. 24, 25; more elabora- 
ted, in Pirke R. El. xxiil.). 

Through the curse which Canaan brought upon 
himself, the low condition of slaves (Canaan's de- 

scendants) is to be explained; for par- 


Canaan ents exercise a strong influence, for 
the Father good or forevil, upon the fate of their 
of Slaves. offspring. “Wo unto the sinners,” 


comments a Midrash, * who bring evil 
upon themselves, their children, their children's 
children: in fact, upon all the generations that fol- 
low." Many of the sons of Canaan were worthy of 
being ordained as rabbis; but the guilt of their 
father barred them from such a career (Yoma 87a). 
God, however, is different from man. Man seeks to 
deprive his enemies of the means of subsistence; but 
God, though He cursed Canaan, made him a slave, 
that he might eat and drink of that which his mas- 
ter possessed (7d. 75a). 

Canaan upon his death-bed left to his children the 
following rules of life: (1) “Let there be mutual 
love between yourselves." (2) “Love robbery and 
unchastity.” (8) “ Hate your masters, and do not 
speak the truth ” (Pes. 113b). Not only by words, 
but also by deeds, Canaan exemplified to his sons 


Canaan 
Canada 


the life worthy of slaves. When Noah divided the 
earth among his three sons, Palestine fell to the lot 
of Shem. Canaan, however, took possession of it, 
notwithstanding the fact that his father and his 
children called his attention to the wrong he had 
committed. They therefore said to him: “Thou 
art cursed, and cursed wilt thou remain before all 
the sons of Noah, in accordance with the oath which 
we took before the Holy Judge [God] and our father 
Noah” (Book of Jubilees, x., end). Later, when tlie 
Jews, the descendants of Shem, drove out the Cana- 
anites from Palestine, the land fell into the hands of 
its lawful owners. | 

Among the various tribes of the Canaanites were 
the Girgashites, who, on Joshua's demand, subse- 
quently left Palestine and emigrated 
to Africa (Yer. Sheb. vi. 366; Lev. R. 
Xvii) Many of the Canaanites con- 
cealed their treasure in the walls of 
their houses, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the Jews. But God commanded that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the houses should fall into ruins; 
thus the hidden treasure came to light (Lev, R, 
xvii) The Canaanites furthermore, on hearing 
that the Jews had left Egypt, destroyed all crops, 
cut down the trees, demolished the houses, and filled 
up the wells, in order that the Israelites should come 
into possession of a wasted country, But God prom- 
ised the children of Israel a rich and fertile land (sce 
Deut. vi. 10-12). He therefore led the Jews for 
forty years in the wilderness; and the Canaanites, 
in the mean time, rebuilt what they had destroyed 
(Mek., Beshallah, i. [ed. Weiss, p. 29b). 

In the time of Alexander the Great the descendants 
of those Canaanites who had left Palestine at the re- 
quest of Joshua, and had settled in Africa, sought. 
to regain the Promised Land. Gebiha ben Pesisa, 
however, who appeared before the king in the in- 
terest of the Jews, showed that according to Scrip- 
ture, by which the Africans traced their ancestry to 
Canaan, that ancestor had been declared the slave 
of Shem and Japheth. The Jews, therefore, not 
only had the right to hold the land of their slaves, 
but the Africans had to indemnify the Jews for the 
Jong time during which they had performed no serv- 
ice for them. In consternation, the Africans then 
fled to their homes (San. 91a). 

In the literature of the German-French Jews of 
the Middle Ages the Canaanites and the Slavs were 

considered identical, owing to the sim- 


The Ca- 
naanites. 


Medieval ilarity of the latter name with the 
Views. German word for “slave” (A. Har- 


kavy, “Die Juden und die Slavischen 
Sprachen,” pp. 19-29; Kohut, * Aruch Completum,” 
s.v. jy33). In Sifre, Deut. 306 (ed. Friedmann, p. 
131b) the word |y» is used peculiarly; *3y33 nwb 
(literally, “Canaanitish language”) means probably 
“a mercantile expression." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in Jew. Quart. Rev. iii. 354, 350; 

Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den K irchenviitern, pp. 84-87, 


L. G. 


CANAANITES, THE: The expressions “ Ca- 
naan " and * Canaanite " (1922. 3735) are applied in 
the Old Testament sometimes to the collective non- 
Israelitish population west of the J ordan, or to the 
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land itself (Gen. xii. 5; Josh. xxii, 9; Ps. cvi. 98), 
and sometimes to a part of the population. Thus, 
the Canaanites are mentioned among other Pales- 
tinian tribes (Gen. xiii. 7, xv. 91; Ex. iii. 8); and 
the term is applied specifically to the inhabitants of 
the Mediterranean coast (Josh. v. 1) or to the tribes 
dwelling between that coast and the Jordan (Josh. 
xi 9; Num. xiii, 29). Asa designation for thc coast 
inhabitants it is identical with “ Phenicians," and is 
thus used in a political sense in Isa. xxiii. 9. In 
Zeph. ii. 5 the name is applied to the Philistine pop- 
ulation of the southern coast; but the aecuracy 
of the text is not quite certain. Since the term 

“ Canaanites ” was also applied to the 


Various  Phenicians, it gradually obtained the 
Applica- meaning of “traders,” as used in Isa. 


tions of the xxiii. 8; Ezek. xvi. 29, xvii. 4; Zeph. 
Term. i. 11; Job xl. 30 (A. V. xli. 6); Prov, 
XXXI. 24; (possibly also in Zech. xiv. 
21). The consistent use of the word is one of the 
distinguishing features of the Jahvist sources, while 
the Elohist uses * Amorite” in the same sense (com- 
pare AMORITE and Hrrrrre). In Isa. xix. 18, where 
the language of the Canaanites is referred to, the 
word * Canaan " is applied to the Jewish population 
of Palestine, but in Hosea xii. 8 it is an opprobrious 
epithet for idolatrous Israel, if indeed the text here 
be reliable. 

The same double use of the word is found else- 
where. Thus, on Phenician coins the word iVa is 
used to designate the Phenician people, Similarly, 
Greck writers employ the word yra (a short form = 
y223) in reference to Phenicia or to the ancestors of 
the Phenicians (compare Schröder, “Die Phoeni- 
zische Sprache,” p. 6). In the El-Amarna tablets 
" Kinahhu ” (y35) and “ Kinahna” refer to the north- 
ern portion of the Mediterranean coast. In the old 
Egyptian inscriptions the word * Kan'na ” is applied 
especially to the Phenician coast; sometimos, also, 
to the whole shore of the Mediterranean. The word 
designating Canaanites in these inscriptions is, how- 
ever, applied in a wider sense to the people of west- 
ern Syria in general. This is similar to the Old Tes- 
tament usage, but is more comprehensive, 

In all probability the limited application of the 
word to the Mediterranean coast is the original, nar- 
rower use of the word found in so mauy inscriptions 
pointing in that direction. The designation wag 
afterward applied to the inhabitants of the interior, 
either because the coast population was originally 
best known, or because they actually occupied a 
great portion of the mountainous district also. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moore, in Proceedings of Am. Oriental Soc. 
1890, Ixvii. et seq.; Zimmern, in Zeit. Deutsch. Paldist.-Ver. 
xiii. 138; W. Max Müller, Asien und Europa, pp. 205 et seq. 
E. G. H. F. Bv. 


CANADA: A federation of provinces in British 
North America. The earliest authentic records of 
the Jews in Canada go back to the period when 
England and France were engaged in their final con- 
test for the mastery of the northern part of the New 
World. While the batteries of Wolfe were thunder- 
ing at the gates of Quebec, Amherst was closing in 
on Montreal with an army from tho south. Among 
the members of his staff was Commissary Aaron 
Hart, an English Jew, born in London in 1724: and 
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among other Jewish officers of the invading hosts 
were Emanuel de Cordova, Hananiel Garcia, and 
Isaac Miranda. Hart was afterward attached to 
General Haldimand's command at Three Rivers, and 
at the close of the war settled in that city, and be- 
came seignior of Bécancour. About this time a 
number of Jewish settlers took up their residence in 
Montreal, including Lazarus David, Uriel Moresco, 
Samuel Jacobs, Simon Levy, Fernandez da Fonseca, 
Abraham Franks, Andrew Hays, Jacob de Maurera, 
Joseph Bindona, Levy Solomons, and Uriah Judah. 
Lazarus David was a large landowner, and was 
noted as a public-spirited citizen. Several of the 
others held offiees in the army. There were also 
opulent and extensive traders among them; and al- 
together these early colonists were men of substance 
and strenuous character. 

Soon joined by other bands of settlers, the Jewish 
community of Montreal found itself strong enough 
to organize a congregation in 1768, called * Shearith 
Israel. Asa large majority of the early members 
were descended from exiles from Spain, they adhered 
to the rites of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews; 

and the congregation has continued to 
Syna- flourish under its original name, tena- 
gogue ciously adhering to its historic ritual. 
Founded at Around this synagogue the main in- 
Montreal. cidents of the history of the Jews of 
Canada centered for the major part of 
a century; for during many decades Shearith Israel 
remained the sole Jewish congregation in Canada. 
The first two scrolls of the Law were presented to it 
in 1768 by the Spanish and Portuguese Jews of 
London, and were at that date already accounted 
very old. These scrolls are still in use in the syna- 
gogue. At first the congregation met for worship 
in a hall in St. James street; but in 1777 the mem- 
bers built their first synagogue ona lot belonging to 
David David, at the junction of Notre Dame and 
St. James streets, close to the present court-house. 
See the Dav family. 

In 1775 the congregation acquired land fot a cem- 
etery on St. Janvier street; and the first person 
interred was Lazarus David (referred to above), 
born in 1734, and died a year after the purchase of 
the ground. His remains were subsequently re- 
moved to the present cemetery on Mount Royal, 
when the old one was closed, together with the orig- 
inal tombstone, dated 1776, which still stands and 
marks the oldest Jewish grave in Canada. 

The Rev. Jacob Raphael Conex was the first reg- 
ular minister of the Montreal Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews of whom there remains any record. He 
was their spiritual guide from 1778 to 1782. 

The president (parnas) of the Montreal synagogue 
in 1775 was Jacob Salesby (or Salisbury) Franks, 

arelative of the Abraham Franks men- 


The tioned among the earliest settlers, who 
Franks belonged to a family that played a 
Family. most important part in those days in 


Jewish communal matters in Philadel- 
phia, as well as in Montreal (sce the FRANKS family). 
Other members of the Franks family remained in 
Canada, and supported the British in repelling 
Montgomery's invasion, notably Abraham Franks, 
Jacob Franks, Sr., and Jacob Franks, Jr., who were 
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members of the junta of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese congregation of Montreal, and who were 
prominent in public affairs. Abraham Franks, who 
was born in 1721 and died in 1797, had a daughter 
Rebekah, who in 1775 married Levy Solomons. The 
latter, whose name figures among the earliest Jewish 
settlersin Canada, was parnas of the Montreal syna- 
gogue in 1788; and it was during his presidency 
that a regular set of by-laws was drawn up. The 
executive was styled the “junta,” and consisted of 
a “parnas” (president), “gabay” (treasurer), and 
three others. Executive privileges were also ac- 
corded to past officers who were * Gentiemen of the 
Mahamad.” 

When Montgomery invaded Canada in 1775 he 
commanded Levy Solomons to act as purveyor to 
the hospitals for the American troops. At that time 
Solomons was engaged in very extensive trade oper- 
ations between Michilimackinac, Montreal, Albany, 
New York, and London. He carried out his con- 
tract with General Montgomery faithfully; but 
when the defeat and death of the latter at Quebec led 
to the retreat of the American forces from Montreal, 
General Arnold, as he retired, took possession of 
quantities of supplies stored at Lachine, belonging 
to Solomons, for the maintenance of his troops. 
The services which Solomons rendered the Revolu- 
tionary forces were never indemnified by them. At 
the same time he was exposed to the resentment of 
the British, as one suspected of sympathy for the 
revolted colonists. After having been expelled with 
his family from his home in Montreal by General 
Burgoyne, and after enduring much hardship, he 
eventually gained the indulgence of the Canadian 
governor, and was permitted to return in peace to 
Montreal. 

Solomons had numerous offspring. His eldest 
daughter, Mary (Polly), who was born in 1776 and 
died in 1826, married Jacob Franks, Jr., a renowned 
Hudson's Bay trader, who was one of the first to pen- 
etrate to the remotest parts of the Canadian North- 
west. Another daughter, Rachel, married Henry 
Joseph of Berthier, the progenitor of a family dis- 
tinguished in Canadian Jewish annals. Joseph's 
partner in Montreal was his brother-in-law, Benja- 
min Solomons, closely related to the Seixas and 
Nathan families of New York. His four sons, Jacob 
Henry, Abraham, Jesse, and Gershom, were promi- 
nent men of affairs and communal leaders. See the 
JOSEPH family. | 

In 1807 Ezekiel Hart, one of the sons of Commis- 
sary Aaron Hart, was elected to represent Three 
Rivers in the legislature. This at.once raised the 
question of the civil status of the Jews in Canada, 
which till then had not been clearly defined. Wher 
the legislative chamber reassembled Jan. 29, 1808, 
Ezekiel Hart declined to be sworn in according to 
the usual form “on the true faith of a Christian,” 

but took the oath according to Jewish 


The custom on the Pentateuch, and with 
Struggle the head covered. At once a storm 
for Civil of opposition arose, due, it is said, not 
Rights. to religious prejudice or intolerance, 


but to the fact that his political op- 
ponents saw in this an opportunity of making a party 
gain by depriving an antagonist of hisseat. After 


Canada 


a heated debate it was decided to receive Hart's 
petition, in which he-urged his right to take his 
seat, and claimed that his oath was in accord with 
the statute of 31st of George III. The chamber dis- 
cussed the question in committee on Feb. 16 and 17, 
1808; and on the nineteenth of the same month Hart 
was heard at the bar of the House, The next day 
the majority decided that he was not entitled to take 
his seat, and declared for his expulsion. The Eng- 
lish minority vehemently protested against this: 
notably Richardson, who cited the statute of 13th 
George II., chap. vii., to show that Hart's expulsion 
was illegal. The British attorney-gencral was also 
quoted in support of this view of the question, 
Notwithstanding the adverse vote of the majority, 
Hart vigorously protested, and attempted to vote 
during several of the divisions; but he was again 
expelled. Having been again sustained by his con- 
stituents, the House proposed passing a bill to put 
his disqualification as a Jew beyond doubt. This 
roused the indignation of the governor, Sir James 
Craig, who was already in conflict with the Assem- 
bly: and, to put an end to their distasteful course, 
he dissolved the chamber before the bill could pass. 

Years of agitation followed, and on Dec. 4, 1823, 
several Jews petitioned Parliament to authorize 
them to keep a register of births, marriages, and 
deaths. A bill in conformity with this petition was 
passed in 1829, and sanctioned by royal proclama- 
tion Jan. 13, 1831. Encouraged by this success, the 
Jews of Canada determined once more to try to 
secure recognition of their civil rights; and on Jan. 
91 and Feb. 7, 1831, they sent an address, signed by 
Samuel Becancour Hart, to the legislature, petition- 
ing to this effect, On March 16, 1831, a bill was in- 
troduced in the Legislative Assembly extending the 
same political rights to Jews asto Christians. Party 
passions no longer entered into the question; and 
the acrimony that had distinguished the debates of 
1808 and 1809 had died out. "The bill rapidly passed 
both the Assembly and the Council, and received 
the royal assent June 5, 1832. Since then Jews 
have sat in the Canadian Parliament, fulfillin g their 
duties with credit and ability, the first to attain that 
distinction having been Mr. Nathan of British 
Columbia. 

The land on which the first synagogue had been 
erected in Montreal having reverted to the heirs of 
David David on his death in 1824, it became neces- 
sary to demolish the old building; and the congre- 
gation then met for worship in a hall ad joining the 
residence of Benjamin Hart, at the corner of Recol- 
lect and St. Helen streets, Montreal. For a while 
the affairs of the congregation remained in this un. 
settled condition; but in 1826 an appeal was issued 


urging the members to build a new synagogue to. 


replace the former one, and also point- 

The ing to the necessity for reorganization. 
Chenne- This appeal was signed by the presi- 
ville Street dent of the congregation, Benjamin 
Syn- Hart, one of the sons of Commissary 
agogue. Aaron Hart. His appeal had the de- 
sired effect: in 1885 a piece of land on 

Chenneville street was purchased; and there the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews built their second syn- 
agogue, which they dedicated in 1888. The build- 
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ing was planned by Moses J, Hays, a nephew 
of David David, one of the trustees of the congre- 
gation, and in his day one of the most prominent 
citizens of the Canadian metropolis, 

After the retirement of the Rev. Jacob Raphael 


Cohen, the position of minister of the Shearith Isracl 


congregation was occupied tempora- 


Early  rily by Myer Levy, and afterward by 
Rabbis. Isaac Valentine. Dr. de La Motta 
also occasionally officiated. In 1840 


the Rev. David Piza was appointed minister; and 
he held the oftice for six years. 

In 1887-38 Canada was convulsed by the rebellion 
led by Papineau, Nelson, Brown, and Mackenzie; 
and among those who fought on the Loyalist side 
were several of the members of the Spanish and 
Portuguese synagogue. Two members of the 
David family held important cavalry commands. 
under Wetherell at the action at St. Charles, and 
took a distinguished part in the battle of St. Eu- 
stache. Aaron Phillip Hart, grandson of Commis- 
sary Hart, temporarily abandoned his large law 
practise to raise a company of militia, which ren- 
dered valuable service. Jacob Henry Joseph and 
his brother Jesse were with the troops on the Riche- 
lieu and at Chambly; the former being entrusted 
by Sir John Colborne, the Royalist commander, 
with the bearing of despatches to Colonel Wetherell. 
When the struggle had terminated and peace had 
been restored, it was recognized that the members. 
of Shearith Israel had done well toward upholding 
the unity and the prestige of the empire of which 
they were citizens. 

In 1846 the Rev. Abraham de Sora, LL.D., was. 
elected rabbi of the Montreal Spanish and Portu- 

Suese synagogue. He held high rank 


Dr. among the Jewish leaders of his day. 
Abraham In addition to his ministerial duties he 
de Sola. occupied the chair of Semitic lan- 


guages and literature at McGill Uni- 
versity, and was the author of many valuable works 
on theology, philology, and Jewish history. 

During Dr. De Sola's pastorate a number of Mon- 
treal Israelites won distinction in public life, nota- 

bly Dr. A. H. David, grandson of 
Some Lazarus David, who was dean of the 
Communal faculty of medicine of Bishop’s Col- 
Workers. lege; Samuel Benjamin, the first Jew 
elected to the Montreal city council; 
and Jesse Joseph, son of Henry J oseph of Berthier, 
one of Canada's merchant princes, who gained prom- 
inence as the organizer and director of man y of the 
most important Canadian public companies and in- 
stitutions. Ilis brother Jacob was connected with 
the promotion of early Canadian railways and tele- 
graph lines, and another brother, Gershom, was the 
first Hebrew lawyer appointed a queen’s counsel in 
Canada. All these men were ofticers of the Spanish 
and Portuguese synagogue, which also numbered 
among its active workers Goodman and William 
Benjamin, G. I. Ascher, and Jacob L. Samuel. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews of Montreal maintained 
the only synagogue in Canada; but about the year 
1845 a sufficient number of Jews had settled in 
Toronto to lead to the organization of a synagoguein 
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that city. Little, however, was accomplished until 
1852, when a “bet hayyim” (cemetery) was pur- 
chased: and the Holy Blossom congregation was 
established. Mark Samuel, Lewis Samuel, and Alex- 
ander Miller did much to sustain the first Toronto 
congregation in its early struggles. Under the en- 
ergetie presidency of Alfred D. Benjamin, during 
‘he closing years of the nineteenth century, it grew 
so greatly in strength and numbers that it became 
necessary to remove from its first buiiding in Rich- 
mond strect to its present (1902) commodious edifice 
in Bond street. The arrival of many Hebrew set- 
tlers has lately increased the number of Toronto’s 
Jewish communal organizations; and, in addition to 
founding new congregations, the community has es- 
tablished excellent benevolent and literary societies. 
In 1846 several Polish-Jewish families arrived in 
Montreal, and in the same year organized a syna- 
gogue, following the German and Polish, or Ash- 
kenazic, customs. This led the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews to seek and obtain.(1846) a new act of 
incorporation from the legislature, the 


Polish- German and Polish congregation being 
Jewish incorporated by the same bill The 
Settlers. new congregation, however, was short- 


lived; for although the Sephardim 
aided their brethren with subscriptions and the loan 
of a scroll of the Law, the Montreal community was 
as yet too small to support two synagogues, and the 
first Ashkenazic congregation was in consequence 
dissolved soon after its formation. In 1858asecond 
effort was made to organize a German and Polish 
synagogue in Montreal, this time with success. 
Abraham Hoffnung, M. A. Ollendorf, and Solomon 
Silverman were among the most active of its charter 
members; and the Rev. Samuel Hoffnung was its 
earliest minister. He was soon succeeded by the Rev. 
Mr. Fass, who in turn was followed by other promi- 
nent ministers. The first building of this congrega- 
tion was in St. Constant street, and was dedicated in 
1860. Itscorner-stone was laid by David Moss, who 
belonged to a family that was active in advancing 
the welfare of this congregation during three dec- 
ades. 'Theact of 1846 was first availed of; but in 
1902 the congregation secured a separate act of in- 
corporation. In 1886 they removed to their new 
edifice in McGill College avenue. 

Meanwhile the Spanish and Portuguese congre- 
gation had been deprived by death of the ser- 
vices of Dr. Abraham de Sola (1882). He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Rev. Meldola de Sola. 
As the Spanish and Portuguese congregation con- 
tinued to grow during the latter's incumbency, a 
new synagogue was erected in Stanley street, where 
the congregation moved thence from Chenneville 
street in 1890. The new edifice was of Judæo-Egyp- 
tian architecture, and owed its design to Clarence 
I. de Sola, one of the sons of Dr. Abraham de Sola, 
who was honorary secretary of the building com- 
mittee. In 1890 Shearith Israel secured a new act 
of incorporation from the legislature. 

Jewish congregations were meanwhile springing 
up in other parts of Canada. The discovery of gold 
in British Columbia in 1857 led to the settlement 
there of a Hebrew colony, which built a synagogue 
in Victoria in 1862, In 1882 a synagogue was 


erected in Hamilton; and a couple of years later the 
Jews of Winnipeg organized two congregations. 
Halifax, St. John (New Brunswick), Ottawa, and 
London (Ontario) followed in the next decade. In 
Quebec, Israelites had settled soon after the British 
conquest, and a bet hayyim and a temporary syna- 
gogue were opened there as far back as 1853. But. 
the Hebrew population of the ancient fortress city 
remained small for a long while, although attempts. 
were made from time to time to organize. Abra- 
ham Joseph (born 1815; died 1886), a son of Henry 
Joseph of Berthier, was the most prominent of Que- 
bec’s Jewish citizens. He was identified with many 
of its most important commercial enterprises, and 
wasat one time selected as candidate for the mayor- 
alty. 

The serious outrages against the Jews in Russia. 
which began in 1881, and the persecutions and anti- 
Semitic outbreaks which followed in eastern Europe, 
caused the influx of a large number of Russian, Ru- 
manian, Galician, and other Jewish immigrants into 

Canada during the two closing decades 


The of the nineteenth century and the open- 
Russian ing years of the twentieth. These, 
Outbreaks besides greatly swelling the population 
of 1881. ofthe already established Jewish com- 


munities, formed new settlements in 
numerous towns and villages throughout the Do- 
minion. Many of those who came in 1882 were as- 
sisted by the Mansion House committee of London 
and by a committee of Montreal Jews that had been 
formed through the initiative of the Montreal branch 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association. A citizens’ com- 
mittee, organized by Christian sympathizers in Mon- 
treal, of which the Anglican bishop was chairman, 
raised a substantial fund in aid of these victims of 
persecution. Some of the settlers founded agricul- 
tural colonies in the Canadian Northwest. The ear- 
liest of these was established near Moosomin in 1884 
by the Mansion House committee. The experiment 
of making agriculturists of men who had received 
little and in many cases no previous training in hus- 
bandry was beset with difficulties; and the results 
were at first discouraging. But obstacles were grad- 
ually overcome, and the present (1902) agricultural 
colonies in Assiniboia, at Hirsch, Oxbow, and Wa- 
pella, seem assured of success. The establishment 
of these colonies was mainly due to the munificence 
of Baron de Hirsch, who in 1892 and succeeding 
years largely subsidized them; and after his death 
the Jewish Colonization Association continued to 
grant them financial aid. Baron de Hirsch’s bene- 
factions were also extended to Jewish immigrants in 
Canada in many other ways. He gave large sums to 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Benevolent Society of 
Montreal, for the purpose of aiding and educating 

Jewish immigrants; and for a while 


Agri- that society was delegated by him and 
cultural his executors to supervise the North- 
Colonies. westagricultural colonies. This duty 


is, however, now performed by a resi- 

dent agent acting under the direction of the Paris 
committee of the Jewish Colonization Association. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Benevolent Society of 

Montreal, which thus became so closely connected 

with Baron de Hirsch’s work in Canada, was founded 
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in 1863 through the efforts of Lawrence L. Levey 
(its first president), Isidore G. Ascher, Tucker David, 
Charles Levey, M. Gutman, Lawrence Cohen, Sam- 
uel Moss, Moise Schwob, and others: and among its 
presidents have been Jacob L. Samuel, Jacob G. 
Ascher, Lyon Silverman, Lewis A. Hart, Harris 
Vineberg, and D. A. Ansell. The large sums re- 
ceived by the society from Baron and Baroness de 
Hirsch induced its members to secure an amended 
act of incorporation in 1900; and its name was at 
the same time changed to “The Baron de Hirsch In- 
stitute and Hebrew Benevolent Society of Montreal. ” 
In addition to succoring the poor and aiding immi- 
grants, it maintains a day-school. 

The Jews of Montreal have greatly increased in 
population in recent years; and in 1902 they pos- 
sessed nine synagogues (eight Orthodox and one Re- 
form) and numerous communal societies and institu- 
tions, as well as a journal, “The Jewish Times.” 
New congregations in other towns of Canada are 
also being founded from time to time. 

The rise of Zionism in 1897 created much enthusi- 
asm among the Jews of Canada; and in a remarka- 


bly short time societies in support of 


Zionism. the movement were established in 
many centers. The first of these as- 
sociations was organized at Montreal in Jan., 1898; 
and in rapid succession similar societies were estab- 
lished at Toronto, Winnipeg, Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa, Kingston, St. John, Glace Bay, Brandon, 
and Vancouver. Clarence I. de Sola, Joseph S. 
Leo, Leon Goldman, Rev. A. Ashinsky, Dr. D. A. 
Hart, J. Cohen, I. Rubenstein, H. Bernstein, Rev. 
M. de Sola, L. Cohen, and M. Shapira were among 
the earliest Canadian promoters of the movement, 
In 1899 all the Zionist societies in British North 
America were united under the control of the Feder- 
ation of Zionist Societies of Canada. Clarence I. de 
Sola was elected first president of the Federation ; 
and he represented Canada at the International Zion- 
ist Congress held in London in 1900, where he was 
elected member of the Actions committee, the cen- 
tral governing body. The Jewish Colonial Trust 
and the National Fund count numerous shareholders 
in Canada; and Zionist organizations now exist in 
nearly every important town in the Dominion. 
During the South African war, 1899-1902, several 
Canadian Jews enlisted in the British army and 
took part in many of the battles against the 
Boers. 
The census of 1901 gave the total Jewish popula- 
tion of Canada as 16,060, divided amon g the provinces 
as follows: British Columbia, 548; 
Popu- Manitoba, 1,514; New Drunswick, 
lation. 976; Nova Scotia, 487; Ontario, 0,920; 
Prince Edward Island, 17; Quebec, 
7,9070; Northwest Territories, 215; Yukon, 54. The 
three largest cities, according to the same census, 
show the following Jewish population: Montreal, 
6,790; Toronto, 3,090; Winnipeg, 1,156; adding the 
large number of immigrants who arrived from Ru- 
mania, Galicia, and Russia in 1901 and 1902, after 
the taking of the census, and adding also the many 
who were unenumerated in the religious census, it 
would seem that the Jewish population of Canada 
may now (1902) be estimated at from 20,000 to 


20,000, of whom at least 10,000 reside in Montreal 

and its environs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clarence I. de Sola, The Spanish and Portu- 
guese Synagogue, and other historical and biographical 
sketches, in J. D. Borthwick’s History and Biographical 
Gazetteer of Montreal, Montreal, 1892; idem, in Montreal 
Star, Dec. 30, 1898 : Joseph Tasse, Droits Politiques des Juifs 
en Canada, in La Revue Canadienne, Montreal, June, 1870; 
Robert Christie, History of the Late Province of Lower 
Canada, Quebec, 1850; Journaux de la Chambre @ Assem- 
blée du Bas Canada; Statutes of Lower Canada: John 
McMullen, History of Canada, Brockville, 1855; Papers. of 
the Continental Congress ; H. S. Morais, Eminent Israelites 
of the Nineteenth Century, Philadelphia. 1880; Jacques J. 
Lyons and Abraham de Sola, Montreal, in Jewish Calendar, 
1894; Minutes of the Corporation of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews, Shearith Israel, Montreal; Correspondence 
of the Corporation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, Mon- 
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A, C. I. DE 5. 

CANAIM OF CAGLIARI: Italian archeolo- 
gist of the eighth century, of whom nothing is 
known except that, like his contemporary towns- 
man Abraham di Cagliari, he was engaged in copy- 
ing and deciphering Phenician and Greek inscrip- 
tions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens 
und der Cultur der Juden in Italien, p. 14, Vienna, 1884; 
Vessillo Israelitico, 1879, xxvii. 165. 
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CANCELATION OF DOCUMENTS: Anin- 
strument in writing may be canceled by cross-lines 
or by other marks obliterating it, or by burning or 
tearing the material on which the writing occurs. 

In the Jewish law there are certain poculiar 
methods of cancelation by the court as well as by 
the parties, when the purpose for which the instru- 
ments have been drawn has been accomplished. 
When an obligation has ceased, the instrument crea- 
ting it is canceled by the court by being torn or cut 
crosswise through the date, through the names of 
the witnesses, or through other important parts of 
the document. Hence any document which bears 
such cuts or scissions is invalid, the presumption 
being that its validity has ceased by a judicial act 

(Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 52, 

A Torn 1; B.B.168b) Iftheinstrument pro- 
Document duced before the judge has rents un- 

Invalid. like those made by the court, and ap- 

pears to have been still further torn 
after the judicial cancelation, in order to destroy 
the peculiar rents made by the court, it is invalid 
(2b. gloss). 

An instrument may be canceled by the parties 
without the intervention of the court, by being cut 
with a knife, or torn in half (75.). If the instrument 
produced does not bear these obvious marks of a 
deliberate intent to cancel it, but is partly obliter- 
ated or torn or spotted, it remains in full force as 
long as the writing can be recognized (db. 59, 2); and 
the law provides a method for substituting a new 
instrument for the one thus nearly destroyed (see 
AUTHENTICATION OF DOCUMENTS). 

A special instance of cancelation of an instrument 
by the court is the case of the “ketubah ” (marriage 
settlement). When a woman was divorced she was 
entitled to payment of the sum provided by her 
ketubah. This was usually paid to her in court 
upon her production of her Gur and her KrrvnaH. 
After the payment had been made to her, the court 
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took her get from her, tore it crosswise, and wrote 
on it these words: “We have torn this get not for 
the purpose of canceling it, but in order that the 
wife may not again use it to claim the amount of 
her ketubah” (Ket. 89b). This act was a cancela- 
tion of the ketubah, although it was the get which 
was torn and indorsed by the court. Unless the get 
was produced the woman could not claim her ke- 


tubah. After the Hadrianic revolt the law was 
changed. Among the edicts of the 
Cancela- Roman authorities intended to sup- 


tion of the press the last remnants of Jewish na- 
Ketubah. tional life remaining after the unsuc- 
cessful rebellion was one making ita 

crime for Jews to write a get. This resulted in the 


practise of destroying the latter immediately after it. 


had been delivered to the wife, so that its produc- 
tion might not incriminate the parties. Thereupon 
R. Simon ben Gamaliel decreed that the non-produc- 
tion of the get could not deprive the woman of her 
right to claim the ketubah, if the divorce were 
otherwise proved to have taken place (Git. 64a; 
Mishnah Ket. ix. 9). 

A peculiar case of cancelation of a contract by the 
act of one of the parties without the knowledge or 
consent of the other was the preparation of a *shetar 
moda‘a” (declaration of protest). This could be 
done in cases where one had been forced against his 
will to enter into an obligation. In such cases the 
person under duress, before actually entering into 
the obligation into which he was being forced, made 
a declaration before witnesses to the effect that he 
was about to be forced intoanagreement against his 
will, and that he intended to contest its validity there- 
after on that ground. This declaration was reduced 
to writing and signed by the witnesses, and could be 
used afterward for the purpose of canceling the 
contract made under duress. 

The following form of such a shetar is given in 
* Nahalat Shib‘ah,” form 48: 


“ Before us, the subscribing witnesses, came A, sonof B, and 
said to us, * Be ye witnesses that I protest before you that ©, son 
of D, owes me the sum of , and now he seeks every 
means to evade payment, and if I sue him in court, he threatens 
to claim poverty or to run away, and I am therefore obliged to 
compromise with him on his own terms, for fear lest he may 
seek means to injure me. I therefore declare before you that I 
am compelled under pressure of necessity to compromise with 
him; but hereafter I wish, by producing this instrument, con- 
taining my protest, before you, to cancel the compromise made, 
and to demand payment of the entire debt. For the compro- 
mise I am about to make with him is the result of duress and 
against my will. Even though I may declare in the instrument 
containing the said compromise that this protest and all its 
proofs are invalid, I shall be doing it not of my free will, but 
under duress, as is known to you, and thereafter I intend to 
cancel it all through this instrument.’ This protest A, son of B, 
declared before us, and we the subscribers having observed his 
condition. and knowing it to be true and recognizing the great 
duress under which he is going to do this act, have received 
this protest from him and have written it and signed it before 
the compromise is made. ‘This day and year,” etc. (Signed by 
two witnesses.) 


According to ancient law, when a husband had 
sent the get to his wife by a messenger, he had the 
right to cancel it in this manner even before she re- 
ceived it, although neither the messenger nor the 
wife was present at the cancelation. The conse- 
quences of this were disastrous. The woman re- 
ceiving the get believed herself divorced, and might 
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remarry, only to discover afterward that her hus- 
band had canceled the get, this making her an adul- 
teress and bastardizing her children by her second 
husband. Rabban Gamaliel abolished the right of 
the husband in such a case unless the wife or mes- 
senger were present (Mishnah Git. iv. 2), and his 
decision was supported by the later authorities (20. 
33a). In casesof bills of manumission of slaves, the 
master had a similar right under the ancient law; 
but the sages decided that after he had directed his 
slave to become free, he could never revoke the 
order, since an advantage may be conferred on a 
person in his absence, but nothing could be done to 
cause him loss, except in his presence (čb. i. 6). 
There may be an implied cancelation of an instru- 
ment, as when two instruments concerning the same 
matter are prepared, one subsequent to the other. 
The second impliedly cancels or revokes the first 
(Ket. 44a). For cancelation of contracts see Con- 
TRACTS; for cancelation of sales, see SALES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For other forms of the shetar moda'a see J. G. 
C. Adler, Minow npa 30,$$27, 28, Hamburg and Bützow, 
1773; Judah ben Barzillai, non ^20, No. 39, Berlin, 1898. 
J. SR. D. W. A. 


CANCER: A malignant growth of new tissue; 
usually in the form of a tumor. Whether removed 
or not, it tends to give rise to secondary growths 
in near or distant parts of the body, and to prove 
fatal. The term “cancer” is usually applied to 
malignant tumors formed of epithelial tissue, as car- 
cinoma and epithelioma; but in this article sarcoma 
is also included. 

Cancer is considered à disease of civilization, or 
of civilized races, and the relative mortality of large 
cities from this cause is greater than that of small 
ones. 

Lombroso, investigating the demography of the 

Jews in Italy, found that the mortality 

Occurrence from cancer among the general popu- 

in lation was 9 per cent; while the Jews 

Italy and showed a mortality from this disease 

England. of 3.30 percent. He also shows that, 

as is the case with the general popula- 

tion, the disease of cancer more frequently attacks 
women than men. 

In England Dr. James Braithwaite noticed that 
cancer of the uterus was seldom or never met with 
among the numerous Jewesses attending the gyne- 
cological out-patient department of the Leeds Gen- 
eral Infirmary —only one case in ten years. The ex- 
perience of the London Hospital, where there is a 
special Hebrew department, is the same—only one 
case in five years, against 178 among Gentile women. 
Dr. Braithwaite considers that the only explanations 
possible are difference of race or difference in diet, 
especially the absence of pork from the Jewish diet. 
On the other hand, a writer in the “British Medical 
Journal” (March 15, 1902, p. 681) states that, in his 
experience, cancer of the breast has often béen met 
with among the Jewesses in London; and while ex- 
amples of nearly every form of cancer have been 
seen, there has seemed to bea special tendency to 
development of intestinal malignant growths. Of 
the patients dying between 40 and 65 years of age, 
a large percentage have been sufferers from cancer. 
The writer then brings figures from the records of 
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the United Synagogue Burial Society for three years 
— 16898, 1899, 1900—showing that 525 deaths due to 
cancer occur annually among 1,000,000 Jews; while 
the cancer rate for England and Wales for 1896 was 
164 per 1,000,000 of population. From theregistrar- 
general's returns for London the rate for 1900 showed 
more than 800. 


CANCER AMONG THE JEWS IN LONDON. 


United Synagogue 
Burial Society 
Returns. 


Registrar-Gen- 
eral's Returns. 


1900 | 1899 1900 


————— | —— |——— | | EL ÉÁÉÉÓÉÓÉÓÉÓÁ 


Deaths from all causes. | 80,007 | 89,689! 83,936| 1,612 
Deaths stated to be 

from cancer ect t 59 í4 4,251 4.2384 4,084 9i te ot 
Percentage of deaths 

from cancer ........ 4.9 4,7 4,8 2.8 
Deaths of persons over 

20 years of age from 

all causes........... 50,565} 51,922} 45,490} 609 d; 677 
Percentage of deaths 

from cancer to deaths 

from all causes of 


persons over 20) years 
of age............... 8.4 8.8 8.9..| 6.1 


1898 


Dr. John S. Billings has shown that in the United 
States cancer occurs among Jews just as often as in 
the general population, as can be seen from the ap- 
pended table: 


CANCER DEATH-RATES PER 1,000 or TOTAL 
DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES. 


Males. | Females. 
DONS oe va Ey Fees pedali E ser DIT 183.58 21.65 
General population of the United States 
BO) Caewere c bebe das i ei) e ir 13.09 23.59 


Statistics collected by Dr. Maurice Fishberg for 
the Russian and Polish Jews living in the seventh, 
tenth, and thirteenth wards of New 
In New York city show, on the other hand, 
York City. that they are less liable to succumb to 
cancer than the other inhabitants of 
the same districts, as can readily be seen from the 
appended table: 
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The cancer death-rate among those whose mothers 
were not born in Russia or Poland was 825.12 per 
100,000; while that of the Russian and Polish Jews 
was only 120.07—less than one-half. 

Inquiries among surgeons and gynecologists who 
have a large experience among Jews in New York 
city have elicited the result that Jews are compara- 
tively less liable to be attacked by cancer than are 
other races. Dr. Abram Brothers states that of 
nearly 35,000 women examined by him (mostly Jew- 
ish) he has met with less than a half-dozen cases of 
cancer of the uterusin Jewish women; while he has 
had several dozen cases in the same time in non- 
Jewesses. Dr. H. J. Boldt, basing upon an expo- 
rience gained by the examination of more than 1,000 
Jewish women annually, states that although he 
has operated upon a large number of Jewish women 
for cancer of the uterus, the proportion of the dis- 
ease in this race, compared with others, is very 
small. A rough estimate is about one-tenth or even 
less. "Thesame holds good with cancer of the breast, 
so far as his experience goes. 

ÁS to the comparative morbidity of the Jews in 
the United States from cancer, the following statis- 
tics have been collected from the * Annual Reports ” 
for 1898, 1899, 1900, of one Jewish hospital in New 
York city (Mount Sinai), and compared with the 
cancer cases from a hospital which admits few Jews 
(St. Luke's) These are given in the following 
table: 


St. Luke's, 
7,933 Patients. 


Mount Sinai (Jewish), 
9,497 Patients. 


Parts 
Affected by 
Cancer. Number of | Percent| Number of | Percent 
Cancer Cases. |of Cancer.|Oancer Cases.lof Cancer. 
Uterus....... 18 6.98 59 15.98 
Breast....... 32 12.40 91 24.59 
Gastro-intes- 
tinal tract.. 81 31.40 48 12.98 
Liver........ 19 7.37 14 3.78 
Rectum...... 12 4.66 25 6.76 
Other organs, 38 14.72 86 B.e 
Sarcoma..... 58 22.47 47 12.50 
Total........| 258 | 100.00 ` 370 100.00 


It appears from these figures that: (1) Malignant 
disease is by no means rare among Jews, although 


CANCER AMONG THE RUSSIAN AND Poursu Jews iN New YORK City DURING THE SIN YEARS 
ENDING May 80, 1890. 


Population. 


Deaths Due to Cancer. 


Cancer per 100,000 Popu- 


- Jation. Total Three Wards. 


Mothers Born in 1 S EE 
ers Born in: =| 3d 
9 S. | 838 
ith 10tn 13th Yth 10th lath ith 10th 18th a n E a 
Ward. | Ward. | Ward. | Ward. | Ward. | Ward. | Ward. | Ward. | Ward. Ei EF Sou 
& | 89 | 888 
d 

R E 
Russia and Poland (Jews)..| 16,295 | 30,476 | 13,190 15 33 24 92.05 | 108.28 | 181.95 | 59,961 72 120.07 

Other countries (including 

United States).......... 41,071 | 27,120 | 32,694 | 126 108 94 306.78 | 398.23 | 287.51 | 100,885 | 328 325.12 
Total..... cee. ess] 57,866 | 57,596 | 45,884 | 141 141 245.80 | 244.80 | 257.17 | 160,846] 400 | 248.68 
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it is less frequently met with than in other races. 
(2) Carcinoma and epithelioma, or true cancer, are 
more frequent among the general pop- 

Results  ulation—4.07 per cent of the total 
of Inquiry. number of patients sick from all 

causes were affected by these forms of 
cancer: while-among Jews the percentage was only 
9210 or about one-half. (8) Sarcoma is somewhat 
more frequent in Jews than in others; 0.061 per 
cent of sick Jews were affected with this form of 
malignant disease as against 0.059 per cent of the 
general population; 22.47 per cent of all cases of 
malignant disease among Jews suffered from sar- 
coma: while of the patients from the general popu- 
lation suffering with malignant disease,only 12.70 per 
cent were afflicted with sarcoma. (4) Cancer of the 
uterus and breast is less frequent in Jewish women 
ihan in other races. (5) Jews are more liable than 
non-Jews to be affected with cancer of the gastro- 
intestinal organs. Nearly 45 per cent of all cases 
of malignant disease in Jews occurred in the stom- 
ach, intestines, liver, pancreas, rectum, etc.; while 
in non-Jewish patients only 23 per cent of patients 
suffering from malignant disease were affected with 
cancer of these organs. (6) The only part of the 
gastro-intestinal tract which is less often attacked 
by cancer in Jews than in non-Jews is the rectum, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that Jews are 
markedly sufferers from other rectal diseases, such 
as HEMORRHOIDS, fistula, ctc. 

According to all available statistics, cancer is more 
than twice as frequent in women as in men, owing 
to the occurrence of the disease in the breast and 
womb. Among Jewesses, on the other hand, cancer 
of the breast and womb is less common than among 
the general population. As has been shown, these 
organs appear to be affected less than one-half as 
often as in the patients in the non-Jewish hospital. 
This explains why the total percentage of cancer 
is lower among Jews than in other races. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Lombroso, L'Antisemitismo e le Scienze 

Moderne, Turin. 1894; German translation, Leipsic, 1894; J. 

s. Billings, Vital Statistics of the Jews in the United States, 

Census Bulletin, No. 19, 1890, Washington, 1890; James 

Braithwaite,in The Lancet, clxi. 1578; Cancer Among 


Jews, in British Medical Journal, March; 15, 1902, p. 681; 
Annual Reports of Mount Sinai Hospital, 1898, 1899, 1900. 


J. M. Fi. 
CANDIA. See CRETE. 


CANDIA, ISAAC B. SAUL CHMEL- 
NIKER: Hebrew poet; lived at Warsaw, Poland, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. He is 
the author of an elegy on the death of Alexander I., 
emperor of Russia (Warsaw, 1826), the poem being 
accompanied by a German version of Elkan. M. 
Engel. Candia also wrote “Toledot Mosheh” (The 
Generation of Moses), a dramatic poem in two acts 
based on the life of Moses, and supplemented by 
other poems, original, or translated from Schiller’s 
“Die Bürgschaft,” and from Gellert (Warsaw, 1829). 
His dedication ode was written on the occasion of 
the dedication of a house of prayer and a house of 
the study of the Law (Sept. 25, 1840). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefavrim, p. 620, No. 150 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i., s.v. Eis. Kandia; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodt. col. 1097. 

M. R. A. R. 
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CANDLE TAX. See Taxes, JEWISH, IN Rus- 
SIA. 

CANDLESTICK (Hebrew, “menorah”; Ara- 
maic, “nebrashta,” Dan. v. 5): Mentioned as a sec- 
ular object only in Il Kings iv. 10. The candle- 
stick in the Temple, however, is often referred to, 
although there is no reliable information from earlier 
times concerning its use and shape. 

(1) In the temple of Shiloh a “ner” (lamp) is men- 
tioned, but not a *menorah ” (candlestick); accord- 

ing to I. Sam. iii, 8, the lamp seems 

Candle- to have burned only at night. In 

stick in I Kings vii. 49 ten golden candlesticks 
Pre-Exilic are referred to, five of which stood to 

Time. the right and five to the left of the 
“debir” (oracle); and in Jer. lii. 19 
menorot are also found, though not in the parallel 
passage, Il Kings xxv.14. By modern critics, how- 
ever, both I Kings vii. 48-50 and Jer. lii. 19 have 
been held to be interpolations. It may be merely 
accidental that we have no stronger references to 
the use of candlesticks in Solomon's Temple, for 
the number ten is undoubtedly based on ancient 
tradition; and if Solomon had no golden candle- 
sticks, he probably had them of bronze, cast for him 
by Huram (compare Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” iii. 1738 
et seq.). | 

(2) The seven-branched candlestick in the taber- 
nacle, described in Ex. xxv. 31 e seg. and xxxvii. 
17 et seq., is attributed by the critics to post-exilic 

times, for the description isthat of the 

Two Can- candlestick of the Second Temple. It 

dlesticks of was chased of pure gold, and called, 
the Second therefore, “menorah tehorah” (Ex. 


Temple, xxxi. 8, xxxix. 97; Lev. xxiv. 4). From 
and of the a pedestal (* yarek ”), whichis not de- 
Tab- scribed, rose the trunk, and from this 
ernacle. spread the branches (“kaneh”), curv- 


ing upward from the stem at three 
points in a vertical line; on the trunk there are said 
to have been four, and on each of the branches three, 
calices shaped like almond blossoms; that is, bulbs 
with opening buds. Onthe branches were seven lamps 
(“nerot”), which were removed every day for irim- 
ming and refilling, and hence were called “nerot 
hama‘arakah ” (Ex. xxxix. 37). As the lamps evi- 
dently had spouts from which the wicks pro- 
truded, thus throwing the light principally to one 
side, the lamps had to be turned in such a way 
as to make the spouts point northward, for the 
candlestick was set over against the southern wall, 
in order to be to the left of any one entering the 
sanctuary. 
. This candlestick corresponds on the whole to the 
one described in Zech. iv. 1 e£ seg., except that the 
latter has seven branches, while the 
Symbolism one referred to in Ex. xxv. 31 et seq. 
ofthe Can- hus only six branches, the seventh 
dlestick. light being fastened in the center. 
Both, however, represent a tree with 
six or seven branches respectively, as is evident 
from the fact that the candlestick in Ex. xxv. 31 e£ 
seg. is ornamented with almond blossoms. The as- 
sumption that this seven-branched candlestick has a 
symbolic meaning is confirmed by Zech. iv. 1 et seq. 
The seven lights may be said to represent the seven 


From a Lintel in the Ruins of the An- 


cient Synagogue of Nebratein. . Ye 
Lamp Found at Khirbat Sam- Lamp Found Among the Ruins 
maka, near Carmel, of Carthage by P. Delattre. 
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P 
Bite From a Gilt Glass Vase Found in 
We the Jewish Catacombs at Rome. 


From a Rock-Cut Tomb Near 
Jaffa. 


The Golden Candlestick on the Arch of 
Titus, as It Appeared in 1710. 


(After Reland, ** De Spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani 
in Arcu Titiano.” ) 


From a Graflito Found in the 
Jewish Catacombs at Venosa. 


From the Entrance to a Tomb 
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From the Bottom of a Glass Vase Hexagonal Arrangement of the 
Now in the Museo Borgiano From the Great Mosque at Gaza, Dis- Golden Candlestick (Hypo- 
at Rome. covered by Clermont-Ganneau. thetical). 


EARLIEST KNOWN REPRESENTATIONS OF THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. 
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planets, which, regarded as the eyes of God, behold 
everything. "Phe light in the center, which is es- 
pecially distinguished, would signify the sun, as 
the chief of the planets. It is possible that with 
this was also combined the mystic conception of a 
celestial tree, with leaves reaching to the sky, and 
fruit ty pifying the planets. How the connection with 
an almond-tree arose is not known, but it may have 
been through the idea of stars as representing alm- 
onds. This symbolism was probably due to for- 
cign influence, for in the Babylonian religion ‘the 
seven planets are the seven chief gods (compare 
Gunkel, “ Schöpfung und Chaos,” pp. 124 et seq.). 
Zerubbabel’s temple contained only one candlestick, 
as Ecclus. (Sirach) xxvi. 22 expressly states; An- 
tiochus Epiphanes had it removed and broken 
(I Mace. i. 22), while Judas Maccabzeus restored it 
(iv. 49 et seqg.). Pompey saw the candlestick in the 
sanctuary (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 4, § 4), and it was 
also in the sanctuary of Herod’s temple (“ B. J.” v. 5, 
&5), Illustratious of the seven-branched candlestick 
are found on the triumphal arch of Titus and on 
Jewish coins (see Madden, “Jewish Coinage,” p. 
281). For later history see TITUS, ARCH OF. 

It was forbidden to make copies of the golden 
candlestick for ritual purposes; and for other uses, 
only five-, six-, or eight-branched, instead of seven- 
branched, candlesticks could be made. It is doubt- 
ful whether this restriction had anything to do with 
the fact that Onias hung up a golden chandelier in 
the temple of Leontopolis (compare Josephus, * B. 
J.” vii. 10, § 3). 

[The symbolism of the almond-tree is probably 
explained by Jer. i. 11. The traditions of the Rabbis 
may be found in Men. 25b and Maimonides, * Yad," 
Bet ha-Behirah, iii. 1-5. According to this au- 
thority the pedestal rested on three feet; other metal 
could be used than gold, and only when gold was 
used was the required weight (“ kikkar ”) insisted on. 
Otherwise the candlestick could even be hollow, but 
under no circumstance was it permissible to use for 
its manufacture broken scraps of metal. J osephus 
says that three of the lamps were kept burning dur- 
ing the day, while at night the entire seven were 
lighted; but his statement conflicts with the explana- 
tion of the later rabbinical commentators, who hold 
that the lamp was lighted only during the night 
(Ibn Ezra and Rashi to Ex, le). The prohibition 
of imitations applies to all Temple or tabernacle 
utensils (Men. 28b). Of interest as bearing on the 
distinction between “ner” and *menorah " may be 
ihe Midrashic story of the woman married to a man 
of lower social standing, likened to a “golden can- 
dlestick with an carthen lamp on top” (Gen. R. 
xx.) Compare Mrnoran, HANUKKAH. —E. G. H. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Reland, De Spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani 

in Arcu Titiano, 1775, pp. 82 et seq. 

E. G. H. W. N. 


CANISO, ABRAHAM LEVI, See BARRIOS, 
DANIEL Levr (MIGUEL) DE. 


CANIZAL, JACOB: Flourished probably in the 
fifteenth century. He was the author of notes on 
Rashi’s commentary to the Pentateuch, which were 
published in * Perushim le-Rashi," Constantinople, 
1595 (?). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 5575; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 281; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. s.v. Jacob Canizal. 

L. G. I. BER. 


CANKERWORM. See Locust. 


CANNEH: A city mentioned in the long list of 
the contributors to Tyrian greatness and commercial 
power (Ezek. xxvii. 28). The name occurs in no 
other passage. Cornill takes it to be the “ Calneh ” 
of Amos vi. 2; and one manuscript has that reading, 
which would, however, rather give the “Calneh” of 
Gen. x. 10. According to Kiepert, it was Kawai, a 
city on the Tigris. Mez (“Gesch. der Stadt Har- 
ran," 1892, p. 33), indorsed by Cheyne (* Encyc. 
Bibl." i. 648), proposes to emend the name to “B'nai 
Eden”: but, as Bertholet (“ Kurzer Hand-Commen- 
tar,” on Ezekiel) remarks, it would be extraordinary 
indeed for such a familiar word as “B'nai” to be 


corrupted into a form like “ Canneh.” 
E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CANON: A rule for the inclusion of certain 
books within a certain degree of sanctity ; hence also 
the word “canonical.” See BIBLE CANON. J. 


CANOPY, BRIDAL. See HurPaAnNn. 


CANSINO: Spanish-Jewish family, famous in 
history for its wealth and influence, its scholars and 
poets. 

Jacob Cansino I. served as an interpreter at Oran, 
a Spanish colony in northwestern Africa, under 
Charles V., until 1556, when he was sent as an 
ambassador to the king of Morocco. The office was 
then held in regular succession by his son Isaac 
Cansino from 1568 to 1599, by his grandson Hayyim 
(Hayen) from 1601 to 1621, and by his great-grand- 
son Aaron from 1621 to 1633. After an interval of 
three years Aaron’s brother, Jacob Cansino IL, 
received the appointment (1636), and served until 
his death in 1666. He is known by his translation 
into Castilian of “Extremas y Grandenzas de Con- 
stantinopla,” from the Hebrew of Moses Almosnino. 

Other prominent members of the family were Solo- 
mon Cansino, poet; Moses Cansino, scholar; Samuel 
Cansino, cantor in the synagogue, and wealthy 
philanthropist, who ultimately lost the whole of 
his fortune to gamblers; and Rabbi Abraham Can- 
sino IL, secretary of the Jewish community of Oran. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 113. note 2; Luz- 

gatto, in Kerem Hemed, iv. 91-95 ; wol, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 

524-526, No. 1101; Jost, Gesch. der fsraeliten, viii. 42. 

D. A. R. 

CANSINO, ABRAHAM BEN J ACOB: 1. 
Poet; lived in the seventeenth century. He is the 
author of “ Aguddat Ezob” (A Bunch of Hyssop), @ 
collection of poems and rhetorical compositions, 
in three parts, praised very highly by Isaac Cansino 
and David Abu al-Khair (yay yN). Abraham 
Cansino was once arrested by the Spanish authorities 
for having in his possession copies of the Babylonian 
and Palestinian Talmuds. His son was also taken, 
and both were sent to Murcia, Spain, where they were 
treated like prisoners for a time, and fined $400; the 
copies of the Talmud were confiscated. His friends 
and relatives wrote poems of consolation to lim; to 
these he replied from Murcia. 

2. An authority mentioned in the Mahzor Oran as 
writing, in the name of the Jewish community of 


Cansino | 
Cantarini 


Oran, to the communities of Algiers in 1661, of Jeru- 
salem in 1663, and of Hebron in 1668. In 1679 
he lived in Leghorn, Italy, where he received a letter 
from Tunis. This Abraham Cansino may be iden- 
tified with Abraham Cansino, rabbi and preacher, 
brother of Isaac Cansino of whom Wolf speaks 
(Bibl. Hebr." iii, Nos. 148b, 1101, and 1265c). 
Kayserling mentions an Abraham Cansino who was 
rabbi at Leghorn in 1685, and evidently refers to the 
Same person. Luzzatto thinks that this Abraham 
Causino is not to be identified with the poet of the 
same name. 

3. An authority mentioned in the Mahzor Oran 
as living at Leghorn in 1709. As heis notaddressed 
by the titles usually given torabbis, Luzzatto thinks 
that he was not a rabbi, and therefore not to be iden- 
tified with either of the above. The epitaph of an 
Abraham Cansino written by Jacob Sasportas is 
given in the Mahzor Oran, but furnishes no indica- 
tion of the place or date of its writing. 

Mention is also made of an Abraham Cansino, 
&uthor of the epitaph on David Francis, who died 
about 1696. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 33: S. 
D. Luzzatto, Kerem Hemed, iv. 84-85. See Isaac CANSINO 
and CANSINO family. 
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CANSINO, ISAAC (BEN HAYYIM): Poet 
and prominent member of the Jewish community of 
Oran; died in 1672; probably a brother of Jacob 
Cansixo II. He was a liturgical poet of high at- 
tainments, and cantor in the synagogue on the Day 
of Atonement, an office regarded as a post of honor. 
Cansino’s greatest work is the first part of the so- 
called Mahzor Oran, which contains many poems 
written by him. Among his occasional poems are 
one in praise of the collection of poems, * Aguddat 
Ezob," by Abraham CaxsrNo (1); a dirge on the 
death of Aaron Cansino in 1633; and one of sym- 
pathy to Samuel Cansino on the occasion of the loss 
of his fortune by the cheating of gamblers, 

Wolf (*Bibl. Hebr.” iii, Nos. 1265c and 1101) 
speaks of Isaac Cansino, a brother of Abraham Can- 
sino, who embraced Christianity after the expulsion 
of the Jews from Oran in 1668. This Isaac Can- 
sino, however, can hardly be identical with the one 
above mentioned.  Kayserling also mentions an 
Isaac Cansino, publisher at Amsterdam in 1685, 
whose relationship with the Cansinos of Oran is un- 
known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 93; Luz- 
Zatto, Kerem Hemed, iv. 34-385; Jost, Gesch. der Israeliten, 
viii. 42. See Abraham CANSINO and CANSINO family. 


D. A. Rh. 


-CANSINO, JACOB: “Vassal of his Catholic 
majesty and interpreter of languages in the places 
of Oran” (so styled by himself); died Sept. 19, 1666. 
He was the fifth in succession of the Cansino family 
to hold the office of royal interpreter. Upon the 
death of his brother Aaron in 1633, the office was 
given by King Philip IV. of Spain to Yahob Capor- 
tas (whom Graetz identifies with Jacob Sasportas), 
a member of an influential Jewish family which 
rivaled the Cansinos. Thereupon Jacob Cansino 
came to Madrid, petitioned the king for the office in 
consideration of the services rendered by his famil is 
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to the government, and obtained the appointment 
in 1636, with a salary of 25 scudi (dollars) per 
month. 

As a man of letters Jacob Cansino is known for 
his translation into Castilian of a Hebrew book by 
Moses Almosnino, under the title “Extremas y 
Grandenzas de Constantinopla,” published at Madrid 
by Francisco Martinez, 1638. The preface includes 
an extract from the book of the royal secretary, 
Augustus Maldonatus, enumerating the various 
offices held by members of the Cansino family, and 
a letter from King Philip IV. in appreciation of 
their services. Jacob Cansino excited the enmity of 
Marquis de Los Veles, governor of Oran, who wished 
to give the office held by the former to the husband 
of one of his favorites. Jacob was too firmly estab- 
lished in his position, however, and remained in office 
until his death. In 1668 the Jews were expelled 
from Onra at the instigation of the governor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 235, 413, note 2: 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 33; Luzzatto, Kerem 
Hemed, iv. 31-35; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 524-526, No. 1101; 
Jost, Gesch. der Israeliten, viii. 42. 


D. A. R. 


CANSTATT, KARL FRIEDRICH: Gor 
man physician and medical author; born at Regens- 
burg July 11, 1807; died at Erlangen March 10, 
1850. He was one of the pioneers of the modern 
school of medicine in Germany, and numbered Pro- 
fessor Virchow among his pupils. Canstatt studied 
at the University of Vienna and, later, under 
Schónlein at Würzburg, where in 1881 he obtained 
his doctor's degree. A year later he went to Paris 
to study Asiatie cholera, then epidemic in the French 
capital. His monograph on this disease, published 
the same year, attraeted the attention of thc Belgian 
government, which commissioned him to plan a 
cholera hospital. 

He remained in Brussels until 1838, when he-re- 
turned to Regensburg to practise ophthalmology, in 
which he had won signal success in Belgium: The 
same.year he was appointed official physician to the 
provincial law court at Ansbach, where he remained 
until 1848. On the death of Hencke (1848) he was 
called to the University of Erlangen to fill the chair 
of pathology. Three years later he was attacked by 
tuberculosis, and thinking thata change of air would 
benefit him, he went to Pisa, Italy; but he remained 
there for a short time only, and on his return to 
Erlangen he died. 

Canstatt’s greatest service to medicine was the 
conception and publication of the “Jahresbericht 
über die Fortschritte der Gesammten Medicin Aller 
Länder,” begun in 1841 and continued after Can- 
statt’s death by Professor Virchow. The work next 
in importance was his “ Handbuch der Medicinischen 
Klinik" (1841). Other publications were: a mono- 
graph on diseases of the eyes (1841); “Die Cholera 
in Paris" (1852); “Ueber die Krankheiten der Cho- 
reida ” (1887); “Die Krankheiten des Höheren Alters 
und Ihre Heilung? (1839); “Die Specielle Patho- 
logie und Therapie,” etc. (1841-42); a monograph 
on Bright's disease (1844) ;and * Klinische Rückblicke 
und Abhandlungen ” (1848), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, iii. 762- 


i161; Meyers, Konversations-Levikon, iii. S41. 
S. E. Ms. 
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CANTARINI: A distinguished family of Ttal- 
ian Jews tracing their descent from Gherescion 
(Grassin) Cantarini, who, when one year old, 
was driven from his native place, Asolo, and was 
taken to Padua (1547), where his descendants were 
leaders of the community for the next 800 years. 
A sketch pedigree, including the best-known mem- 
bers of the family, may be made up as follows: 


Gherescion (Grassin) Cantarini 
(1546-1620) 


Samuel [Isaac] 


Jacob Isaac 


Azriel Dr.Kalo- Dr.Judah Samuel (Simon) 
t (1600-1677) 


(1577-1653) nymus Leon (1596-1631) 
(Clemente) (1595-1651) 


Hayyim (1593-1631) Isaac Hayyim 


(fl. 1662) (1644-1723) 
Rafael 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mortara, Indice, p. 10. y 
CANTARINI, AZRIEL (ANGELO) BEN 


SAMUEL (SIMON) HA-KOHEN : Italian rabbi; 

born 1577 at Padua; died there 1653. He was rabbi 

and preacher in his native city, and directed the 

yeshibah Lekah Tob there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
292+ Mortara, Indice, p. 10: Jacob Lebet-Levi, Responsc, 


No. 68. 
L. G. I. BER. 

CANTARINI, HAYYIM MOSES (AN- 
GELO) BEN ISAIAH AZRIEL: Italian physi- 
cian, rabbi, poet, and writer; lived in the second half 
of the seventeenth and the first half of the eight- 
eenth century at Padua, where he was also instructor 
in the yeshibah. He published in Italian: “ Chi- 
rurgia Pratica,” Padua, 1677. At his death he left 
the following manuscript works in Hebrew (Ghi- 
rondi MSS.): * Haggahot," glosses on some halakic 
works of post-Talmudic authors; * Mar'eh ha-Seneh” 
(Vision of the Thorn-Bush), a description of a perse- 
cution of the Jews at Padua, probably of the same 
one of which the work of his uncle Isaac Hayyim 
CANTARINI, “Pahad Yizhak,” treats. Responsa of 
his are also extant in manuscript. 

Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr." iii. 565) mentions Cantarini's 
correspondence with the Christian scholar Unger 
of Silesia on the history of the Jews in Italy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
102, 230 ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1516, p. 31 ; ib. 1877, p. 89. 
L. G. I. BER. 


CANTARINI, ISAAC HAYYIM (VITA), 
(also called Raphael ben J acob Isaac ha-Kohen): 
Italian poet, writer, physician, and rabbi; born Feb. 
9. 1644, at Padua; died there June 8, 1723. He 
studied Hebrew and the Talmud with Solomon 
Marini, author of the SU 6Kkun 'Olam," and with 
the poet Moses Catalano. His instructor in the sec- 
ular branches was Bernardo de Laurentius. 

Cantarini received his diploma as physician at 
Padua Feb. 11, 1664; and in addition to following 
the profession of medicine, he very often preached 
in the Ashkenazic synagogue, His sermons were 
frequently attended by Christians, the number of 
these on one occasion being so great that the Jews 
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had to find seats in the women's gallery. He also 
taught in the yeshibah, and officiated as cantor, es- 
pecially on the Day of Atonement. As he had a 
thorough knowledge of the Talmud, his decisions 
were often sought in halakic cases. 

Cantarini had an extensive practise, especially 
among the patricians outside of Padua, but at the 
end of his life, having lost his property through 
others, he was in straitened circumstances. Many 
elegies were written at the time of his death, among 
others by his pupil Moses Hay yim Luzzatto, Venice, 
1728. | 

In his poetical writings Cantarini based his lan- 
guage almost exclusively on that of the Bible; his 
sentences containing, in addition to 
innumerable conceits, allusions to 
Biblical expressions. The contents of 
his works must be judged apart from 
their unpleasing form, being remarkable for pithy 
sense and elegant definition. 

The most important of his Hebrew works is 
“Pahad Yizhak” (The Fear of Isaac), a description 
of the attack on the ghetto at Padua by the Chris- 
tian populace Aug. 20, 1684, published at Amster- 
dam, 1685. "The work contains a detailed account 
of all the incidents, in most of which he had taken 
part (*Ozar Nehmad," iii. 131); and many docu- 
ments of the governments of Padua and Venice are 
therein translated and quoted in Hebrew. An ac- 
count of the internal condition of the community, 
together with statistics, serves as an introduction 
(p. 10). The author develops entirely modern theo- 
ries on the causes of these occurrences in the po- 
litical as well as the physical world (5a et seg.) 
Noteworthy also is his decided tolerance toward 
Christians (see, for instance, pp. 9a, 23g). 

The following poems were published by Cantarini ; 
they are nearly all occasional: “Pi Sefarim" (Mouth 
| of Books), festal songs written when 
His Poems. the teachers of the yeshibah decided 

to include the study of the treatise 
of Hullin (Venice, 1669) A poem in the form of 
a psalm, on the delivery of the community from 
the hands of the populace Aug. 20, 1684, is printed 
in the * Pahad Yizhak " (p. 51b), which was formerly 
read every year on the anniversary of the attack (10 
Elu) in thesynagogue. Other poems are printed in 
his works *'Ekeb Rab " and “ ‘Et Kez ” (see below), 
and in the prefaces to the “ Kebunnat Abraham " of 
Abraham Cohen, and the *Ma'aseh Tobiah " of To- 
bias Cohen. Cantarini also wrote à paraphrase of 
the majority of the Psalms, which has not yet been 
printed. Many of his poems in manuscript were in 
Ghirondi's possession. Some of his poems have also 
been inscribed on the walls of the large Ashkenazic 
synagogue of Padua, which was built during his 
life. His “‘Et Kez” (Time of the End) deals with 
the time of the advent of the Messiah (Amsterdam, 
1710), while the * "Ekeb Rab ” (Great Consequence), is 
a collection of responsa in Hebrew and Italian, con- 
cerning the oath which the tax-collectors of the 
community of Padua took before the wardens 
(Venice, 1711). The manuscript of his “Leb Ha- 
kam? (Heart of the Wise) was in Ghirondi's posses- 
sion. His “Hayye Besarim” (Physical Life). “ Leb 
Marpeh? (Healing Heart). and *Shibat Tishbi” 


His 
Style. 


Cantarini 
Cantillation 
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(Reply to the Tishbite), a polemic against Elijah 
Levita's * Tishbi," have not yet been printed. Can- 
tarini’s Hebrew letters, addressed to the Christian 
scholar Unger of Silesia, are interesting as ccatain- 
ing notices on the Jewish writers of Italy (Hamburg 
MS. No. 335, reprinted in * Ozar Nehmad,” iii. 198 
et seq.). llalakie responsa of his are printed in Isaac 
Lampronti's “Pahad Yizhak ” and in Simson Mor- 
purgo's “Shemesh Zedakah " (Orah Hayyim, No. 4, 
and Hoshen Mishpat, No. 83). 
In Latin Cantarini wrote the * Vindex Sanguinis," 
a reply to the work on blood accusation of Jacob 
Geuze(Amsterdam, 1681), Three Latin 


Latin lettersby him have also been published; 
Works.  oneofthem dealing with natural his- 


tory, is addressed to his teacher Bor- 
nardo de Laurentius (Padua, 1856, ed. Osimo). 

An Italian responsum of his is mentioned (trans- 
lated into Hebrew 
in Isaac Lam- 
prontis “Pahad 
Yizhak," under 
“piy). Many of his 
Italian sermons in 
manuscript were in 
Ghirondi's posses- 
Sion. There have 
also been preserved 
Several “consulti” 
(partly in Latin) 
on medical subjects 
(“Ozar Nehmad,” 
iii. 148). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi- 

Ghirondi, Toledot Ge- 

dole Yisrael, pp. 148, 

154: Mortara, Indice, 

p. 10: Steinschneider, 

Cat. Bodl. No, 5321: 

idem, Catalog der 

Hebriiischen Hand- 

schriften in der 

Stadtbibliothek zw 

Hamburg. p. 103; 

idem, in Hebr. Bibi. 

1870. p. 38; idem. in 

Monatsschrift, 1899, 

pp. 415-476 ; Luzzatto, 

in Ozar Nehmad, iii. 

148; Delitzsch, Zur 

Gesch. der Jüdischen 

Poesie, pp. 72, 74, 

174; Zedner, Auswahl 

Historischer Stücke, 

Dp. 146 et seg.; Zunz, 

Z. G. p. 232; Almanzi, 

in Kerem Hemed., iii. 

115; Fuenn, Keneset 

Yisrael, p. 611; Ben- 

jacob, Ogar ha-Sefa- 

rim, pp. 448, 457, 528; 

Caspary, Gesch. der 

Italienischen Litte- 

ratur, ii. 331; Etienne, 

Histoire dela Litiérature Italienne, pp. 465 ct seq. 

L. G. I. Ber. 


CANTARINI, JUDAH (LEON ) BEN SAM- 
UEL (SIMON) HA-KOHEN : Italian physician 
and rabbi: born about 1650 at Padua; died there 
April 28, 1694. He had a large practise among the 
Christian as well as the Jewish population of that 
city, visiting the poorer of his patients four times a 
day without charge. Cantarini founded a yeshibah 
in the synagogue of the Ashkenazim, where he 
taught the Talmud, in which he was very learned. 
He also officiated as preacher. A letter of his is 


Map of Canterbury, Showing Position of Jewry. 
(From Speed, “ The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine," 1676.) 


extant, addressed to Jacob Lebet-Levi, and deal- 
ing with a legal quarrel in which Cantarini was 
involved. This letter, which testifies to his thor- 
ough knowledge of the Talmud, is written in a very 
pure and classical Hebrew. At Cantarini's death 
his nephew, Isaac Hayyim Cantarini, wrote his obit- 
uary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. H. Cantarini, Pahad Yizhak, pp. 10a, 42a ; 
idem, in Ogar Nehmad, iii. 145; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael, p. 198; Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift, 
1899, p. 472. ; 

I. Ber. 


L. G. 

CANTARINI, KALONYMUS AARON 
(CLEMENT) BEN SAMUEL (SIMON) HA- 
KOHEN : Italian physician; born in 1598 at Padua; 
died there July 30, 1631, of the plague. He was 
famous as a Talmudist, as wellas for his extensive 
knowledge of the profane sciences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Toledot Ge- 
dole Yisrael, p. 302: 
Mortara, Indice, p. 10, 


L. G. I. Ber. 


CANTARINI, 
SAMUEL  (SI- 
MON) BEN 
GERSON HA- 
KOHEN: Ofcial 
procurator of the 
Jewish community 
of Padua; born 
about 1561; died 
1631 during the 
plague, to which 
also two of his sons 
and other members 
of his family sug- 
cumbed. His sons 
were Azriel, Ka- 
lonymus, and 
Judah Cantarini. 
Isaac Hayyim 
Cantarini was his 
grandson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Toledot Ge- 
dole Yisrael, p. 342: 
Mortara, Indice, p. 
10 


L.G. I. Ber. 
CANTER- 
BURY: Large 
town in Kent, Eng- 
: land, containing the 
metropolitan cathedral. Jews were settled here 
in the twelfth century. They seem to have been 
on very good terms with the monks, taking 
their side in a controversy with the archbishop. 
Gervase of Canterbury (“Chronicles,” i. 405) was 
struck by the contrast between the archbishop 
excommunicating the monks and the Jews pray- 
ing for them. Reference is made to the inn of 
à Jew at Canterbury (Robertson, * Materials for Life 
of Becket,” ii. 7. In Speed’s map of Canterbury 
thereisa “Jewry Lane” opposite All Saints’; while, 
according to Somner (* Antiquities of Canterbury.” 
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pp. 124, 125), the site of the ancient synagogue Was 
that of the Saracen’s Inn. 

Only two rabbis of any importance are said to have 
been connected with the town of Canterbury. These 
are AARON or CANTERBURY and BENJAMIN OF CAN- 
~ERBURY, the latter of whom Joseph J acobs has at- 
tempted to identify with a Benjamin of Cambridge 
(sce CAMBRIDGE) The community preserved its 
importance up to the Expulsion, as it was the seat 
of an archa or chest for the preservation of deeds. 
Soon after the return of the Jews to England a 
synagogue was founded in King street, Canterbury 
(about 1780), and a small congregation has remained 
in the town up to the present day. A synagogue 
was built in St. Dunstan’s, but was replaced (1847) 
by anew building, which was erected on the site of 
the old Templars’ Church. There are now only 
thirteen resident Jewish families in the city, though 
a large number of casual poor pass through it an- 
nualy. i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 93, 


375; Hasted, Canterbury, i. 61, 126; ii. 364; Margoliouth, 
Jews in Great Britain, iii. 135, 136. J 


CANTHERAS: Surname of Simon, the son of 
Boethus, the high priest, according to Josephus 
“Ant.” xix. 6, 88 2, 4; compare 7. 8, § 1, where 
Elioneus, son of Cantheras, is mentioned as having 
also been appointed high. priest by King Agrippa 
(41-44). Abba Saul ben Batnit and Abba Jose ben 
Johanan of Jerusalem, contemporary leaders of the 
Hasidic party, however, regarded the house of Can- 
theras as a different one from the house of Boethus, 
when they both exclaimed: * Wo unto me from the 
house of Boethus; wo unto me from their club! Wo 
unto me from the house of Kadros [Cathros = Can- 
theras]; wo unto me from their pen! " (see Tosef., 
Men. xiii. 91; Pes. 572), while Elioneus is mentioned 
in Parah iii. 5 as son of Joseph Caiaphas. Grütz 
(* Gesch. der Juden," 4th ed., iii. 739-746, and.“ Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1881, pp. 97-112) blames Josephus for 
having confused the names; Schürer (* Gesch." 3d 
ed., ii. 218, notes 11, 14) accepts J osephus' informa- 
tion as correct (compare Derenbourg, ^ Histoire de 
la Palestine," pp. 215, 289). K. 


CANTICLES, BOOK OF. See Sone oF Sones. 


CANTILLATION: Mode of intonation used in 
public recital of prayers and Holy Scripture, The 
infinite gradations of tone in ordinary speech serve 
to bring home to the listener the interrelation and 
coordination of the words used by the speaker. 
Even when the listeners do not exceed the small 
circle that can be reached by the ordinary speaking 
voice, the delicate shade of meaning to be conveyed 
by the structure adopted for the sentence will not 
be appreciated by them unless certain conventional- 
ities of pitch are introduced in utterance. These con- 
ventionalities of pitch result in an elementary form 
of song, and thus became early known as “singing 
to speech " (mpocwdia, accentus). But when a larger 
audience is addressed the assistance of a sing-song 
utterance in marking this accent or prosody, and ren- 
dering the precise interdependence of the successive 
words unmistakable, has been recognized by all who 
have ever had to speak in the open air or in a large 
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building, and has been from the earliest ages 
adopted for the public recitation of sacred texts. 
Among Jews the desire to read the Scriptures in 
the manner described in Neh. viii. 8 has from time 
immemorial resulted in the use of some sort of 
musical declamation. This mode of recitation, de- 
pending not upon the rhythm and sequence of the 
sounds chanted, but upon the rhythm and sequence 
of the syllables to which they are chanted, is known 
as cantillation. 

In describing synagogal chanting, it is necessary to 
distinguish the intonation traditionally employed for 
ihe text of the prayers—the component sounds of 
which are dependent upon the momentary impulse of 
the reader, checked only by the fixed melody of the 
coda with which the benediction concludes—from 
the intonation traditionally employed for the text 
of the Scriptural lessons (the elements of which 
are rigidly fixed). The first is discussed in the 
general article on Music, SyNAGOGAL, under the 
heading “ Prayer-Motives.” The cantillation which 
is here described forms the musical interpretation of 
the AccENTS which accompany the text of the He- 
brew Scriptures. | 

These signs, 533 (“ strings, " “musical notes”), 
or, in the older expression, OWYo (“ adornments,” 
“tropes”), have been discussed, from the grammati- 
cal point of view, in AccENTS. The musical sys- 
tem to which they now serve asa notation, apart 
from their syntactical force, must have existed 
long before the need was felt for such a notation, 

even as VOCALIZATION was in use 
The long before the vowel-signs were in- 
Chant Pre- vented. ‘The notation which fixed 
ceded Its the traditional pronunciation of each 
Notation. word may well, as Wickes points out, 
have been introduced at the sume period 
and for the same reasons as the notation which fixed 
the traditional modulation. And, similarly,the causes 
which have led to a geographical variation of the 
original sounds in the one case have brought it 
about in the other. 

The earliest reference to the definite modulation 
of the Scripture occurs in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Meg. 82a), where R. Johanan deprecates the indiffer- 
ence of such as “read [the text] without tunefulness 
and repeat [the Mishnah] without song." ‘The use 
of the term mys (“tunefulness”) shows that a 
melody definite enough to cause a pleasant impres- 
sion was already attached to the Scriptural reading, 
and that it had long passed the stage of a syllabie 
plain-song which could only bring out the rhythm 
of the cursus as one group of syllables succeeded an- 
other. The cantillation must already have become 
“melismatic,” with groups of notes, that is, attached 
to the more important syllables, so that the meaning 
of the text as well as its rhythm received emphasis 
and illustration from the chant. 

If the cantillation was already tuneful to contem- 
porary ears, the way had been cleared for its her- 
meneutic application to the text. The vocal phrases. 
which constituted its melodious element would, by 
their distinctness from the monotone recitation 
which joined them into tuneful succession, serve to 
bring out the logical and syntactical importance of 
the syllables sung to them from among the other 
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‘syllables comparatively slurred over on one note. 
“In this way the music was made to mark not only 
the broad lines, but the finest shades of distinction 
in the sense; and when its signs were introduced 
into the text, they were also the signs of Znferpune- 
tion; no others were needed? (Wickes). For a long 
time no such signs, however, were necessary: the 
cantillation was transmitted orally, and teachers 
were recognized whose profession it was to give in- 
struction in “the pausal system of the 

Early accentuation" (Ned. 87a) But pre- 
References. cisely as in the case of the plain-song 
of the churches, memorie technice were 

gradually introduced in the private scrolls of indi- 
vidual masters, probably at a very carly date—later 
crystallizing into the Babylonian and Palestinian 
systems of Accents, Before this necessity for a 
notation was generally felt, a system of manual 
signs had been developed (Ber. 62a), just as in the 
Greek Church, where it was called the yepovouia 
(“Manuum variis motibus altitudinem, depres- 
sionem, flexus vocis significabant"); and the System 
survived into the Middle Ages, being referred to by 
Ben Asher (Bv5ytón "prop? ed. Baerand Strack, 18), 
and later by Rashi (on Ber. 62a), while Pethahiah of 
Regensburg found them still practised in the Bag- 
dad synagogues in the twelfth century. In modern 
times it has been noticed by Joseph Saphirin Yemen 
(Eben “Safir,” i. 56b) and by Burkhardt in Tiberias. 
This chironomy, like that of the churches, must 
have been based upon the rise and fall of the finger 
as the notes employed seemed to rise and to fall in 
Succession. However much the point and straight 
line, as in the fifth-century Syriac system, may have 
| been utilized for the bases of notation, 


The yet the manual movements and the 
Chiron- written signs must often have mutu- 
omy and ally counteracted (compare “Manuel 
Notation. du Lecteur," ed. J, Derenbourg, p. 16). 


In its present state, however, calli- 
graphy rarely depicts the rise and fall of the voice, 
for the accents are intended only to remind readers 
of certain intonations they have already learned by 
ear. So the signs do not designate any tonal value 
or any sort of succession of notes, but only that a 
conventional series of sounds are to be grouped on 
a syllable in a certain manner, 

Attempts have been made to reconstitute the 
oldest form of the cantillation by J. C. Speidel 
(“Spuren von der Alten Davidischen Sing-Kunst,” 
Waiblingen, 1740), C. G. Anton (in Paulus’ * Neues 
Repertorium für Biblische Litteratur,” Jena, 1790), 
L. Haupt (“Sechs Alttestamentliche Psalmen,” Gör- 
litz, 1854), and L. Arends (* Ueber den Sprach gesang 
der Vorzeit,” Berlin, 1867). But as these investi- 
gators did not combine that acquaintance at once 
with Hebrew grammar and history and with syna- 
gogal music on which Delitzsch rightly insists for 
the study of the subject (* Physiologie und Musik in 
Ihrer Bedeutung für die Grammatik, Besonders die 
Hebritische,” Leipsic, 1868), the fanciful in their 
conclusions outweighs the probable. 

The Hebrew Bible is now pointed with two Sys- 
tems of accents. Of the system employed in the 
three poetical books, n’1n’'s. Job, Proverbs, Psalms, 
the vocal interpretation has been forgotten, al- 


though traces of it appear to have been still re- 
tained in the fourteenth century (compare Simon ben 
Zemah Duran, raw jpm. 52b). This loss is probably 

due to the early discovery that for 


One congregational use—the chief employ- 
Species ment of the Psalms, at least—the util- 
Lost. ization would be at once more simple 


and more effective of a chant identical 
in each successive verse, and with enough melodic 
definiteness and individuality to be easily remem- 
bered, in comparison with a pointed cantillation 
varied from verse to verse, and demanding continu- 
ous attention from the readers. The similar meas- 
urement and dichotomy of verses in these poctical 
books would sometimes, indeed, suggest such a fixed 
melody by the similar accentuation of successive 
verses, But the prose Seriptures are recited by an 
individual, aud for them the commoner species of 
pointing is employed. For this accentuation of the 
“twenty-one books” the cantillation vigorously sur- 
vivesin a certain number of antique forms, divergent 
in detail of tune and especially in tonality (or scale 
structure), but parallel in character and in outline. 
This parallelism of divergent forms results in sev- 
eral divergent musical interpretations being given to 
the accents in each Mrxmac or rite traditional among 
Jews since the Middle Ages (remarked. before 1444 
in S. Duran's 3x jaf, 092b), This feature is proba- 
bly of great antiquity, and may have already existed 
in the Talmudical age. <A similar parallelism is 
noticeable among the various prayer-motives (or 
outlines of melody for intoning the devotional por- 
tions of the various services; see Music, SYNAGOGAL) 
in each rite, and exhibits the same uniformity of 
employment of different tonalities, The principle 
seems to be general in Jewish worship-music, and 
may be formulated as the specific allotment in tra- 
dition of a particular mode or scale-form to each 
Sacred occasion, on account of some esthetic appro- 
priateness felt to liein the association. While the 
only two modes utilized in modern European music, 
the major and the minor, are to be met with, they 
are of insignificance in face of the rich variety of 
modes of an antique or Oriental character more fro- 
quently favored in all the musical rituals which 
have not recently broken with tradition. The can- 
fillation adheres only to modes similar to those of 
the Catholic plain-song, probably from 
a contemporary development at the 
close of the Dark Ages. The resem- 
blance of some tropes to intonations 
employed in reading the Koran is at 
once swiking; and the tonalities pre- 
served among the Jews closely resemble those of 
the Byzantine and Armenian traditions, of the folk- 
song of eastern Europe, and of Perso-Arab melody. 
This modal feeling of Jewish worship-music is still 
reminiscent of the musical theory and practise of 
eastern Asia, which radiated from Babylon to the 
Mediterranean and to the Indian ocean. All this 
suggests that a similar principle may have under- 
lain the cantillation of the Psalms in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and attracts attention to the su ggestions 
thrown out on literary grounds by Haremberg 
(^ Lips. Misc. Nova,” 1753, ix. 2, p. 218 et seg.) and 
by Grütz (“ Psalmen,” 1882, p. 71) that other head- 


Principle 
of Parallel 
Tonalities 

Ancient. 
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ings of the Psalms besides Gittith (viii., lxxxi.) 
refer to music known by the name of a particular 
district, according to the old Greek custom and that 
of Eastern races. It may be surmised that tke Mas- 
oretes were no longer acquainted with that prac- 
tise of the older musical school which superscribed 
a Psalm with the geographical name of the scale 
in which it was to be sung, because the litur- 
gical Psalms nearer the close of the Canon, the 
chant of which may have been still known, or may 
have been more definite in melody form, bore no 
such superscription. But if the practise of later 
Jews (found equally among the vari- 

Temple ous traditions which then had not yet 
Can- diverged) of using a different tonality 
tillation of for each class of religious occasion 

Psalms.  hadalready prevailed in Temple times, 

it could be understood why Psalms 
would be headed with geographical expressions such 
as Gathite (viii., Ixxxi.); Eolian of the East (xxil.); 
Susian (xlv., 1x., Ixix., Ixxx.); Elamite (ix., xlvi); 
Ionian (Jawanit) (lvi.); perhaps the headings of 
Ps. vi. and lvii., with others similarly superscribed, 
might be referred to the same class of technical 
musical rubric. In any case, scale-forms similar to 
these ancient ones were, and are, used by all Jews, 
according to the sacred day, for the cantillation now 
designated by the ACCENTS. 

The modes employed in the prayer-motives will 
be discussed with them, but the modes for the can- 
tillation may be summarized as follows, if the Grego- 
rian nomenclature is used. 


EESO 


Scriptural Reading. | Mode. 
Pentateuchal (ordinary) | Hypoeolian 
" i (penitential) e 
; : Prophetica orian 
Ashkenazi | | Lamentations | Hypodorian 
| Esther Hypolydian 
j Pentateuchal Hypoeolian 
Sephardi t Prophetical Dorian 
Pentateuchal Jonian 
Bagdadi Prophetical oon 
; | Lamentations, etc. rygian 
Levante | 4 pentateuchal Hypodorian 


Rather briskly: without strict tempo. 


Dd e V. 
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Cantillation 


In all these varied systems of musical interpreta- 
tion of the same signs each particular accent is asso- 
ciated with a parailel vocal figure or trope, which 
consists of a group of notes forming a melismatic 
phrase. The accents, and consequently the tropes, 
are either conjunctive or disjunctive. Some of the 
disjunctive tropes form not so much a note-group, 
to be sung at one effort of the voice, as a series of 
such groups, or what is known in plain-song as a 
jubilation. Sometimes a minor conjunctive will in 
chanting be absorbed into the more important dis- 
junctive which may follow it; but, as a rule, one 

accent designates one trope, and each 


Inter- word (save only the few enclitics) has 
pretation a trope sung upon its tone-syllable, 
of the the more immediately connected con- 
Accents. junctives and disjunctives running on 


smoothly together into a “distinction " 
or phrase. If the word has a penultimate accent, 
the last note is, where necessary, repeated; and any 
syllables preceding the accented syllable are recited 
on a note of the trope introduced for the purpose in 
front of the note bearing the stress, and serving to 
“carry on” from trope to trope, blending the several 
mpy or jubilations together into a homogeneous 
distinction for each successive rhetorical phrase. 
The whole strikes the hearer with its singular effect- 
iveness in bringing out the meaning of the text, 
and affords a fair idea of that bardie declamation 
interpreting the text chanted, which for the ancients 
constituted melody, as tune does for us. 
Now, if the following text be taken for cantilla- 
tion according to its accents— 


bmw np? VN MPD OTT Sm m 
ign obw amaw vow oet 
when read (according to the Northern use) as part 


of an ordinary Pentateuchal lesson, it will be chanted 
thus: 


e 
ham,.. way - yo - mer e - law...... Ab - ra ham.........- way - 
T CODA. 
pce Se A e pp. m D ek SSS T EO 
— -3——-— —— $— Za — c. -2- D E ag —E—A—— XE 
yo - mer hin - ne - mM 


Cantillation 


Name af Accent: 
Meaning: 


Transliteration - 


1.—PENTATEUCH. 
A.—Ashkenazim, 


v 


B.—Ashkenazim, 
151 


L3 


C. —Sephardim, 
(Europe.) 


Np 
Seatterer 


Zar - ka 
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oup nw 


Bunch Resting (horn) 


TR e De - gol..  [Mu-nah...... 


——— 
i S 


nao yu 
Resting Square 


Mu- nah Re-bi - 


SS — -De-—.--*z--- s 
DP 


E.—Egypt & Syria. 24754 ———-F3- m 2 


F.— Bagdad. cd 


— 
Say AN — i —X— 


] 1 
Zm mes Po ee D A RS SB er 


——.— le o-oo fe —sw- eyes 
Se 


_ —39-———9— 


— MM 
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———] 


$ sf 3 
oe aee oaa SI 


- | EON [1T 
2.—PENTATEUCH. $4— IM meu — ——— -L—-— S uos Bo— — ——— 4-5 4——— 
(Penitential.) d ae ro! ——— I — ÀÀ de 
À.—Ashkenazim. =e ——————À897-e— —g——c CELO ue eee a 
3 
3.—PROPHETS, 9$ 4— d eS NOTER 
(Haftarah. —_———— 9 —— = S a ggh A 
A.—Ashkenazim. SS ot SS 2 et aes et — 


C.—Sephardim #4- l —— 
. . DN "E, r =n — Aa on SS a e o m a pea aaas 
—e—ke-— a—-9—3— E M mm— L———.—5—23-L[—3—.3-5:-LZL——- 
Guo) Qep a ee m 
-5 HVE AS ceMrreieE A 


F.—Bagdad. 


#4 Þann 8 FS A RE -——L—————— ————-—— 
SS ee ee ae er ce ! a ee 
—A4—2A—p[—— -9:$e— 9 —Fa—— a -———2 a) Si 
—-— wa ar — s 
4. —PROPHETS. ! ! $ — 
(Other readings.) CY ae 6 oy tS J ———s—— [oo 3 oe 
C.—Sephardim. Q- d—9— a ee Se eee 
(Europe. ) EE a —- <=— NO Seen Vets shee ee ———— —E— —* 


Rear onn 
F.— Bagdàd. uem 
Ec, 


5 .—ESTHER. P TERIS (ae 
A.—Ashkenazim. 4-7 


L 3 
Ar ros UP eS ce NM Sateen = WS 
ce ee ee eee 
= 2 pos Seg Sek EC) ee —?- LE 2—9 — v3 
pee; ESEE ae — n> aan mes 
j| EE 


C.—Sephardim. 2: z9 — 
pE 


À.—Ashkenazim. 


6.—LAMENTATIONS. oF 


C.—Sephardim. 


E.—Egypt & Syria. ó 


7 .—RUTH. 
C.—Sephardim, 


&.—HAGIOGRAPHA. 


F.—Bagdad. —9—[92-——s——3 


m we =, . j iam ' je 
e — &  — a  —1- = —— | ee = 2A 


cs SSE 


ye — 


a p] n 


era 
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N i Nat fal- ` . : Preceded by 
save ( Yeo a omy NES aan =) opar (S e ) 
Stretcher pl Reversed (horn) Stretcher Minor Raising Staying Minor Raising \ 71232 
UP a aa LL D ME 
Pash-ta..... Mah - pak Pash-ta Za - kef Ka - ton... [Ye -tib.... Za - kef Ka - ton, 


a —e— - x0 eS qu 
et e St 


$34——N— Be —.— ——-1- a —_ ss _ ——ÀNT-S- —— 4s —- ae “eS VNLA tos; 
E pe = T a ————————— Lei. SS D a 
" m zi = "a | m g 
x a a E. e 
ert 
e c — ee co 


== i I on RR 
—ts;9—9—9 9 |" s 
—-8—Ls: 9 9 9 I 


tud ce A 0 - E ae ee wt 
— M” Cá. N” Nw 


a n m E i 
Gd Pr oes ste sy 
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Name of Accent: IDPTNOWE (Rora. Sing "pr N20 Nnbb 
Meaning: Stretcher cum Minor Major Raising Lengthener Handbreadth 
Transliteration: Pash -ta Ka-ton...... | Za- kef Ga - dol,.. |Me-re- ka ‘Lif-ha,. Mu- 
ML j ] ` - i : EREE ———] [L— N— osi unen 
~ A.-Ashkenazim, à | E S98 Aay Ad aE 
1902, Ta a 


q-m—LÁ—1-1—— 9» p — I. — = 
—= 


C.—Sephardim. TÆ puer. DM» Seti umet ee Gags mpm 
uy So ae ee Ts i oe ee eee beef u——» 3 


D.—Morocco. AO 
tae 
s — —— i 
E.—Egypt & Syria. ET 5—9-,097. 025 h O —1—^ OET ——HNCCZLLUUX 
ét cooker EIER NE 
o [rer re. — E: 
Q.—PENTATEUCR. Opens aj L— ]—À N— 1-3 - Boro 
(Penitential.) Ea O ee eH — 9 s» — »— c ao Ss KH9—————.—9— 9—1 
A.—Ashkenazim. J — —-—— eae Wa — a A LN 


3.—PROPHETS. ma | en —€———— — 
—N— —s—F4 = i 4-5 a —— s — —N- 
(Haftarah.) eet <= — A = -— r - 


A.-—Ashkenazim. T 9 Te i ] Gf - —— 
C.—Sephardim. =^ = i sarees e M SS [— —« = 
(Europe.) eg E a o___o——_o— — on D —— mm LL 
4 Raw d .. — *wea— —-e-»-H9*—2— oo 
e = = SS 


F.— Bagdad, 


4.—PROPHETS. 
(Other readings.) 
C.—Sephardim. 
(Europe. ) 


O.—ESTHER. 
À.—Ashkenazim. 


G.—LAMENTATIONS.- $5 —r3:5—— —*— 1 -— 
À.—Ashkenazim. oie  —— or x 
# 


C.—Sephardim. 
E.—Egypt & Syria. 
— —! ————— y RO EE, = — — —i—i 1 » : ———1 — 
C.—Sephardim. ER ee "Le o y te Iedt-e"s, gu E, Ht "e .— pees 5— 
See que P B ^ cael ILL S o 
~~ EEEE zm oc AN- AA D 
F.— Bagdad. V-B-T-ELY— — —. : p 4 Deu e .— : 
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Before Before ¥ c P i | 
n»o mnn nao (cue) nao (um) Wm nbn Nwron 
Resting (horn) Rester Resting (horn) Resting (horn) Dispersed Major Drawing Out 
nah Et-nah-ta; Mu-nab,.... Mu-nah Puc zer ve95e0 bises Tli - sha,...... l 
A~] | á = ` 3 J 
—$9-3—RÀR— -— p 
— - 


"2 2——— ——3 San 
AW Ld 
KD-—R- 39 —___o—_ 


p-r uni 
(a — ee 


Cen 
pH ——————— —N 
DEAA, m 
“an —— —e-—e.-——— 
— - 
ga. DEP Ratna uae 
.9—9-—9——— 
es 
G-a ap 
F 
A9 5 . € m aime 
a S O A a7. = a a A : 
jin o SESE SS RS -mm 4 — ; re" eae ae SSE BS 
(SSS ee Se === 
e we *1 e ^ 
TN 
e ee ——— —. 
FF c NM up T 
n o r. Z—— p ——14— w:gsl2 — fa — 3 dr EERE 
UNE ME A 
a, 3 ! 
aama mmama JAS n Se = 2 
aa ee ee ee eer s22- 
PEN L— 
Oe oe — . — ug —— es aan Ara eo En 5 
OJR a 2 A Fae a j —g 9- 
)-NH—9———9——9 — —9-T5 eS SS eee 
pu 
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JName of Accent: map nym NOIN) NTD wa OWS 
Meaning: Minor Drawing Out Preceding and Going on Expulsion Double Expulsion 
Transliteration : TH - sha,...., Kad -ma we-az - la, Ge - - resh,| Gra - sha - - yim 


1.—PENTATEUCH. Za — - l 
^ es el — m mun —, 3 ri-——» A. s ERE 
uS ux & 4 E — nE 1-9— pu = = 
Nagi 


B.—Ashkenazim, 
1518, 


¢.—Sephardim, 
(Europe.) 
D.—Moroeeo, 


E.—Egypt & Syria. 2.284 — — 
mh i 
Qr, 


3 
F.—Bagdad. ECL m 
—i—s—Ls—9 a, 
l 


Q.—PENTATEUCH, $= 
(Penitential.) ó : 


À.—Ashkenazim. Se i a oo Soe - mper -= 
3.—PROPHETS. : : 
(Haftarah.) z So 
A.—Ashkenazim. -——rre-* 
C.—Sephardim. —ÓÀÓ 4 


Se err TAN mm 7 — uem: 
(Europe.) E IEEE E a yee E to — 


F.—Bagdad. CE A 


4.—PROPHETS. 
(Other readings.) 
C.—Sephardim, 
(Europe.) 


————-——— T. 


O.—ESTHER. 
A.—Ashkenazim. 


C.—Sephardim. g= c4 -E 


. | 

C.—Sephardim. i == 
cela 2 ee 

e due 


A.—Ashkenazim. —9 —Lre-——"-e 9» 1- 
“ae ee” 


7 .—RUTH. 
C.—Sephardim. 


$$.—HAGIOGRAPHA. 
F.—Bagdad. 
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NI an N30 NDD NIM DUD 
Steps Broken Lengthener Handbreadth  Lengthener Cessation 
Da-ro-ga............... Te- bir,.... Me-re - ka Tip-ha, Me-re-ka Sil-luk. 


CaN 


—— CN S | , 
EIE PEE iz li ee E8295 —— 
= : 58g — es D Seige 2— -I-9- D 2) 5 7 9 O : 
iod """.* E ——— L 
E S 
—— a E N Ex eee = o E——1 
—6—9—-9— rc ne z —e-sg — e——€———$— ——H 
aoe 4 
yN 
3 AN 
=r LEER LM = 
= — EL SLM : 
—3-— 3———8—— 4 = 9—9——4 . 3 |* 
-3-—— 5 3 ———2— 9 pem Q—9— —— —9—, —9— — oe = 
3 
3 URGE se IN 
ee S ES DE, CNN! EE ETON E EE -Cp =o Se EE 
2 ———— 5 Ü-e——5— 459-5 X S 7, es rae 
— M———————— —— 9 — —9-w 9- = Io t a —— ~nn ee ————w.w—— 9 


ERE ee OE Er Eden S 0 ——3à TRO ae UE Be ee ER 
———.u|- mm m LOCI. eem NECI MC " } . mum CINE 
pira ee ee 
z e- —w a9. 9 -e— € ec * e s coc ce cc "ar 
————M 
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P Om Elea Melia DMMM 


Name of Accent: NnapD piDE75D nbyibys 
AT 3° { T vu: 
Meaning: Handbreadth End of Verse Chain 
Transliteration: Tip - ha Sof pa-suk... | Shal-she .- - - - - let 
= | = — m Da 
1.—PENTATEUCH ee A 
E Pa eS 
. Naa — Sica 
SU ITIN E ae E 
ONE: — 43-5 — —[—— d — 
B.—Ashkenazim, DM — —— —Hhatfreteb— 5. | == 
1518. eet a a E A T A y — 
oe iS, 
CO ' 
C.—Sephardim. ee S9. c-E—sx 
(Europe.) Vea er Ah 


Ce 


D.—Morocco. E Eu e Ur rr i E] M ER. ———————— 


E.—Egypt & Syria. O— vi cu a 
ae poo 


CREE CORPER NET. 
F.— Bagdad. = E EE EE > € z 
8 iE — a B ee AE 
" UU im 
N 
3 
PEDES NN s . 
2.—PENTATEUCH, E oe CES E V —— —N— > Se ee 
(Penitential.) —4—- 8 “SSEn tes War ——e.——]—— oO 
À.—Ashkenazim. JU = ee 
: 
3.—PROPHETS. 2 — A 
(Haftarah.) — ay ee S Á 
A.—Ashkenazim. — e — hee 
C.—Sephardim. X LM ss 
(Europe.) e SS EO 
ers ea 
TN 
F.— Bagdad. to ————— —- E ao ————— 
cd. a 3z =- a a a A 
ee ee cet 
4..—PROPHETS, 2 Me 
(Other readings.) 4 Ee 
C —Sephardim. ee | ee 
(Europe. ) 
fo ———— — ete? te a UT 3 
F.—Bagdad. = - See o eee PONES ACIES — — — MÀ TL 


O.—ESTHER. 
À.—Ashkenazim. 


C.—Sephardim. 


G.—LAMENTATIONS. 
A.—Ashkenazim. 


C.—Sephardim. 


E.—Egypt & Syria. ok — 
e 


—— NER C: 


C.—Sephardim. 24a "uy 9 
—Á MET, 


$3.—HAGIOGRAPHA. $= 


 ——— — | 
F.—Bagdad. TMÓMMM———————É—A——M———— 


Concluded on page 548. 
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On the Penitential Days, however, it would be 
chanted with jubilations of similar outline to each 


accent, but the intervals of the scale drawn from 


quite another mode, as follows: . 


Rather slower: without strict tempo. 


we- ha - 


— —-* |-e—_e—+#,-—}4 
oø HT 
ee ee ee eee 


But, again, had this passage from Gen. xxix. formed 
a portion of a lesson from the Prophets (HAFTARAH), 
its accents would have been musically interpreted in 
similar style, but in yet another tonality; thus: 


Rather briskly: without strict tempo. 


The coda added to each of the above transcrip- 
tions shows the form of the “jubilation ” which ends 
each section of the reading, a sort of musical “ Here 
endeth the lesson,” varying in figuration as well 
as in tonality according to the importance of the 
service. 

It is not always certain whether the names of the 
accents were given to them from their shape, posi- 
tion, and function, or from the outline and tone of 
the musical sounds for which they are the notation. 
Words in any case rarely succeed in describing the 
effect of musical sounds with any approach to accu- 
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a 
—rLr——w—'—-*34———s.-— cg ccce 
eeo S EN cE G EURO 


e - lo - him 


Cantillation 


racy; and only inadequate impressions of the con- 
temporary jubilations in use can be derived from the 
few statements preserved in the writings of Ben 
Asher, Shem-Tob, and Moses Provencale. Delitzsch 


nis - sah ` et 
^^ 


—— — A 
4]——9 ——49— ——e — 


Ab - ra - ham, way - yo - mer, hin - 


(Psalms i., p. 44, English ed.) sums these up as fol- 
lows: *Pazer and Shalshelet have a like intona- 
tion, which rises quaveringly ; though Shalshelet is 
drawn out longer—about a third longer than that of 


nis - sah et 


Legarmeh (in form Mahpak or 
Azla, followed by Pesik) has a clear 
high tone; before Zinnor, however, 
scriptions. it is deeper and more broken; Rebia 

magnum has a soft tone, tending to 


the prose books. 


Old De- 


repose [query: sinking toarest-note]. In Silluk the 
tone is raised at first, and then sinks torepose. The 
tone of Merka is, according to its name, andante 
[query, protracted] and sinking into the depths; the 
tone of Tarja corresponds with adagio.” All that 
can be gathered from this is that the accents of the 
three poetical books were meant to be interpreted 


Cantillation 
Cantonists 


NPIBI NII 


Double Lenethener 
Mer'ka Kefulah 


Name of Accent: 


Meaning: 
Transliteration : 


(Numbers xxxii. 49) 


Ashkenazim, 


Sephardim. 
(Europe. ) 


by much the same figuration of notes as those of the 
twenty-one prose books, Of these last similar de- 
scriptions are to be found in old writers (compare 
Kalonymus ben David in A. de Balmes n3po 
D^3N, Venice, 1528). During the recent centuries 
the continued elaboration of the cantillation by the 
professional readers, especially among the Polish 
and German congregations, has overlaid the earlier 
elements of the chant with ornament and developed 
many variants, so as to render these descriptions dif- 
ficult to elucidate. But they are scarcely needed, 
since so many musical transcriptions have been 
made; such transcriptions being known, from the 
jubilation with which they commence, as * Zarka 
Tables.” The most valuable of them all, for the 
Ashkenazic traditions, is to be found in Cantor 
Abraham Baer's *Ba'al Tefillah,” 1877, pp. 80-42. 
The value of the earlier tables (e.g., those of Barto- 
locci, A. Kircher, P. Guarin, ete.) is detracted from 
by unnecessary elaboration, and especially by experi- 
ments in transcribing the notes backward, so as to 
go with the Hebrew from right to left, which have 
misled later students. Such, too, is the case with 
the transcription made by the monk Bóschenstein 
for REUCHLIN. and printed in his“ De Accentibus ” 
(Hagenau, 1518), at end of Book II., where the ean- 
tillation, reversed and given in the tenor as a canto 
fermo, isludicrously accompanied by three other har- 
mony parts. But Reuchlin's tenor cantillation, when 
retranscribed, is particularly valuable as showing 
that the tradition has not appreciably varied in four 
centuries, save possibly in the rarer jubilations, such 
as “Karne Farah,” where license is always taken. 
Similarly valuable as illustrating the persistent ac- 
curacy of tradition is the transcription of the Sephar- 
dic cantillation made by David de Pinna, a Jewish 
surgeon in Amsterdam, for Jablonski's “Biblia He- 
braica” (Berlin, 1699). The Oriental traditions have 
only received treatment since Villoteau followed in 
the train of Napoleon to Egypt, while the Bagdad 
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548 
ap " . 

mb wp ip^ ja ny 
Cow's Horns Young Moon 
Karne Farah Yerah ben Yomo 

(Numbers xxxv, 5) 
yim Ba-am- mah................. 
mareg 
j zz—m—-—— — 
- —— m "aret oe g- T = 


SS See GS SENT eh Je Ee 


e. 
NoTE: For '*nedarim," or melodies special to certain texts, see Baer, '* Ba'al Tefillah," pp. 3942. 


forms are now first presented (from notes by Mr. 
Morris Cohen) The cantillation being still handed 
on in oral tradition, many minor variants will be 
found to exist, which it was not deemed necessary 
to include in the preceding *Zarka Table," where 
ad libitum grace notes have also been omitted from 
the transcription. 

'The *repetition with song" (see above), or study 
of religious literature in a vocal intonation, similarly 
survives from the Talmudical age to the present 
day. Butit was never so developed for the small 
audience in the house of study as was the Scriptural 
cantillation for the larger congregation in the house 
of prayer. Private notesin the copy of theindivid- 
ual here likewise originated a system of accentua- 


tion. Examples are referred to by the Tosafists and 
by Profiat Duran; and anaccentuated 

The copy of the Mishnah was possessed by 
Students’ Joseph Solomon Medigo in the seven- 
Can- teenth century. Indeed, one treatise 
tilation. of the Mishnah was printed with ac- 


centsaslateas 1058. The oldest extant 
manuscript of the Talmud, a fragment of Keritot, is 
marked with accents for the students’ cantillation, 
and can be examined in the facsimile published in 
Singer and Schechter’s “Rabbinical Fragments,” 
Nothing, however, is known of any musical inter- 
pretation of these accents. The students’ cantilla- 
tion in present use varies according to the country 
of origin, but is more orless a mere drone, although 
the monotone is always abandoned at the end of 
the clause, according as it expresses a question or a 
reply, a doubt ora conclusion. Generally the question 
ends on the dominant, the reply on the tonic. 

The earliest transcription of a students’ cantillation 
is to be found in the Helek of the apostate Gerson 
of Halberstadt (Helmstadt, 1610), where he says 
that “almost the whole of the Talmud is set out in 
question and answer as follows.” Put into modern 
notation, his transcription is as given on page 549. 


Das ist Zu wol - feil! 


The students’ cantillation has been carried into 
domestic worship in the HAGGADAH, the child's ques- 
tion on the Passover Eve being often set out in it. 
The transcription on the following page is due to 
Baer (* Ba'al Tefillah," p. 170). 


BiBLIOGRAPHY : The grammatical force of the accents is treated 
under ACCENTS. Almost every compilation of synagogue 
music covering the whole year includes some transcription of 
the cantillation, if only of the pentateuch. Fuller and more 
careful summaries are due to Naumbourg, Reeueil de Chants 
Religieux, Paris, 1874, and Baer, Der Praktische Vorbeter, 
Gothenburg, 1877, and Frankfort, 18582. For the general con- 
sideration of the melody of the accents see Wickes, Poetical 
"Accentuation, Oxford, 1881, and Prose Accentuntion, ib. 
1887. Useful references are collected in Aekermann, Der 
Synagogale Gesang (1. Das Talmudische Zeitalter), in Win- 
ter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, vol. iii., Treves, 1894. 
For the musical accentuation of later texts see Steinschneider. 
Jewish Lit. p. 304; Dukes, in Literaturblatt des Orients, 1843 
-1814; and Abrahams, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 291, London, 
1899. The various traditions are coordinated in F. L. Cohen, 
Ancient Musical Traditions of the Synagogue, in Procced- 
ingsof the Musical Assoc. XiX., London, 1898: and Le Plain 
Chant dela Synagogue, in 
33-36, Marseilles, 1899. 

A. TB gu 


CANTON, ISAAC BERECHIAH: Italian 
Talmudist; flourished about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century in Turin, in which city he established 
a yeshibah. He is the author of a responsum in 
Simson Morpurgo's “Shemesh Zedakah" (Yoreh 
De'ah, 19). Ghirondi possessed in manuscript some 
other halakic decisions by Canton, and saw also a 
manuscript work of his entitled * Yetad ha-Ohel " 
(The Pin of the Tent), an index to Solomon Urbino's 
dictionary of Hebrew synonyms entitled “Ohel 
Mo'ed." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
159: Mortara, Indice, p. 10. 
L. G. I. BER. 


CANTONI, LELIO (mbw ya bbn): Italian 
rabbi: born in 1802 at Gazzuolo (dukedom of Man- 
tua); died in 1857 at Turin. In 1829 he went to the 
Istituto Rabbinico at Padua, then recently estab- 
lished, graduating as rabbi in 1889. From 1839 
until his death he was chief rabbi of Turin. En- 
dowed with executive ability and magnetic person- 
ality, and being a man of deep piety, he ably bridged 
the gulf that separated the old and the modern views 
of Judaism. 

Recognizing his administrative ability, the gov- 
ernment repeatedly entrusted Cantoni with the 
drafting of statutes affecting the Jewish communi- 
ties. After the emancipation of the Sardinian JEWS 
in 1848, Cantoni was mainly occupied with the or- 
ganization of the internal administration of Jewish 
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religious matters. To effect this he published his 
“Nuovo Ordinamento del Culto Israelitico nes Regi 
Stati,” in which he advocated the establishment by 
the goverament of consistories, pointing out the 
means by which these could be su pported. Cantoni 
was the chief promoter of the establishment of asy- 
lums for children, which are still maintained with 
success in every Italian Jewish community of im- 
portance. 

He was also instrumental in founding the best 
schools and societies of the community of Turin. 
Most noteworthy among his achievements was his 
work on behalf of the emancipation of the Jews in 
the kingdom of Sardinia through the Constitution 
of 1848, which was subsequently transferred to 
united Italy. Cantoni’s untimely death prevented 
the realization of his hopes of founding an organi- 


zation to include all the communities and rabbis of 


Italy. Inaddition to writing books for the edifica- 
tion of the young, he was a contributor to the “ Edu- 
catore Israelita " and the * Archives Israélites." 

aa Educatore Israelita, v. 97; Arch. Tsr. xviii. 


I. E. 


CANTONISTS: Sons of Russian private sol- 
diers who from 1805 to 1827 were educated in special 
“canton schools” for future military service; after 
1891 the term was applied also to Jewish boys, who, 
according to a statute issued Sept. 7, 1827, were 
drafted to military service at the age of twelve and 
placed for their military education in cantonist 
schools of distant provinces. 

The sons of Jewish soldiers were at this period 
regarded as government property and were educa- 
ted for military service by the authorities, who, 
during the reign of Nicholas I. of Russia, had a spe- 
cial regard for the Jewish cantonists, as it was easier 
to convert them to the Greek Orthodox Church 
than it was to convert their elders, whose religious 
principles had been firmly established. "The best 
method to obtain this result was to take them far 
away from their birthplace so that they could for- 
get their religion and be unprotected agaiust the 
missionary propaganda of the officers of the army 
(I. Orshanski, * Russkoe Zakonodatelstvo o Yevre- 
yakh,” p. 95, St. Petersburg, 1877). According to 
Nikitin, “Otechestvennyya Zapiski,” 1871, vii. 
352, those mobilized at Kiev were sent to Perm; 
those at Brest to Nijni-Novgorod. Eye-witnesses 
have many times described the inhuman tortures 
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Mah nish-tan-nah ha - lai - lah ha- zeh.. mik - kol ha -~ le - lot? Sheb-be- 
Why thus dis - tin - guish this ver- y night from al oth - er nights? For on 
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all — oth-er nights we al of us eat lego - en — oy un-leaven: but just on this 
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ye- ra - kot: ha - lai - lah ha - zeh kul - lo ma - ror! Sheb-be - 
vad - vri- ous herds: — but just on this night but — bit - ter herbs! For on 
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endured by these innocent conscripts (* Allg. Zeit. CANTOR. See Hazan. 


n poe 9 Y5): ¢ as t ‘oot TP 
evil id mot e e coupon of inciter |, CANTOR, GEORG: German mathematician, 
Gu : NAE cH EU HEAD born at St. Petersburg, Russia, March 9, 1845. He 
thorities, butinthe legislative administrati ve system, is distantly related to Moritz CANTOR. He was only 
onpa miis eee ot no avail. This severe method cleven years old when he went to Germany, where 
Of torang Jews into the Greek Orthodox Church he received his high-school and university education, 
DS wae ae throughout Europe; and OMEO In 1862 he entered the University of Zurich, Switz- 
the force of public PEPUN the cantonist school was erland, but at the close of the academic year moved 
abolished in 1857 by Alexander IT. to Berlin, where he remained until 1867 , deeply in- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levanda, Polny Ihronologicheski Sbornik | terested in his studies and enthusiastically I ollowing 
EAE Odessa, 1859. EL Amat Ju et mathematical and philosophical lectures at the uni- 
p. 22; and articles mentioned in text. versity. In 1869, two years after receiving the de- 
H. R. gree of Ph.D. at the University of Berlin, he was 
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admitted as privat-docentat the University of Halle, 
where he became assistant professor in 1872, and 
professor seven years later. 

Without being a prolific writer, Cantor has ren- 
dered invaluable services to the progress of mathemat- 
ical analysis, more especially to that of the modern 
theory of functions, by his epoch-making contribu- 
tions to the theory of multiplicities (^ Mannigfaltig- 
keitslehre” in German, “théorie des ensembles” in 
French)—a doctrine which he wholly and independ- 
ently created and developed. The startling but 
fruitful ideas embodied in his “Grundlagen ciner 
Allgemeinen Mannigfaltigkeitslehre," Leipsic, 1888, 
have become the property of the best modern text- 
books on mathematical analysis, despite the difficult 
and abstruse character of the new conceptions 
involved. 

No mathematician could to-day dispense with the 
perusal of the little volume that, at a single stroke, 
brought universal fame to the author, and opened a 
new and rich field for mathematieal investigation. 
Georg Cantor's definition of the mathematical con- 
tinuum, as a particular form of a more general class 
of multiplicities, has been of immense benefit to the 
progress of mathematics, and in itself constitutes an 
undying monument to the name of this profound 
philosopher and mathematician. Much of the clear- 
ness and precision of modern mathematical methods 
is due to his example and instigation. He endeav- 
-ored to unravel the mysteries of the infinite, and suc- 

ceeded in establishing, if an indirect, nevertheless a 
perfectly determinate conception of the mathemat- 
ical infinity—theory of transünite numbers. His 
rigorous mathematical theory of irrational numbers, 
together with the independent investigations of 
Weierstrass and Dedekind, filled an important la- 
cuna in the development of modern mathematical 
thought. On this subject see more especially his 
paper “Ueber dic Ausdehnung eines Satzes aus der 
Theorie der Trigonometrischen Reihen," in vol. v. of 
the * Mathematische Annalen,” 1872; and the memoir 
“Die Elemente der Functionenlehre,” by E. Heine 
in Crelle's * Journal für die Reine und Angewandte 
Mathematik,” 1871, vol. Ix xii. 

The articles by Georg Cantor which appeared 
under different titles in Crelle's * Journal," in the 
“Acta Mathematica,” and in the “ Zeitschrift für 
Philosophie und Phil. Kritik," are, for the greater 
part, either reproductions or translations of papers 
published in the ^ Mathematische Annalen," and 
later collected, under the title “Grundlagen einer 
Allgemeinen Mannigfaltigkeits lehre." His “ Ges- 
ammelte Abhandlungen ” were published in 1890. 

B: A. 8. C. 


CANTOR, JACOB A.: American lawyer and 
politician; born in New York city Dec. 6, 1854; 
grandson of Agil Hanau, cantor of Dukes Place 
Synagogue, London. Cantor is an LL.B. of the 
University of New York. He served as a member 
of the assembly of the state of New York in 1887 
and ag state senator from 1888 to 1898, during which 
time he was chairman of the finance committee of 
the senate aud leader of the Democratic party in that 
body. For two years (1893-94) Cantor was presi- 
dent of the senate. In 1901 he was elected, on a 


non-partizan ticket, president of the borough of 
Manhattan, an office second in importance only to 
that of mayor of New York. Cantor has been 
actively interested in good government for munici- 
palities. In the legislature he championed legisla- 
tion in behalf of the public schools and colleges of 
New York, having charge at the same time of gen- 
eral measures affecting the canals. 

Cantor has been prominently identified with Jew- 
ish communal work, belonging to many societies, 
and serving as director of the Society for the Aid of 
Jewish Prisoners and of the Jewish Protectory. 
During his fourteen years' service in the legislature 
he introduced and aided the passage of many meas- 
ures affecting the Jewish institutions of New York. 
He advocated the Freedom of Worship Bill, accord- 
ing equal religious rights to all inmates of pris- 
ons and reformatories, and was instrumental in se- 
curing an appropriation for the compensation of 
Jewish rabbis ministering in those establishments. 

A. 


CANTOR, MORITZ: German historian of 
mathematics; born at Mannheim, Germany, on Aug. 
23. 1829. He comes of a family that emigrated to 
Holland from Portugal, another branch of the same 
house having established itself in Russia, the land 
of Georg Canror’sbirth. In his early youth Cantor 
was not strong enough to go to school, and his 
parents decided to educate him at home. Later, 
however, he was 
admitted to an ad- 
vanced class of the 
gymnasium in 
Mannheim. Thence 
he went to the Uni- 
versity of Heidel- 
berg in 1848, and 
soon after to the 
University of Gót- 
tingen, where he 
studied under 
Gauss and Weber, 
and where Stern 
awakened in him a 
strong interest in 
historical research. 
After taking his 
degree of Ph.D. at 
the University of 
Heidelberg in 1851, he went to Berlin, where he 
eagerly followed the lectures of Lejeune-Dirichiet ; 
and upon his return to Heidelberg in 1853, he 
was appointed privat-docent at the university. In 
1863 he was promoted to the position of assistant 
professor, and in 1877 he became honorary pro- 
fessor. 

Cantor was one of the founders of the “ Kritische 
Zeitschrift für Chemie, Physik, und Mathematik.” 
In 1859 he became associated with Sehlómilch as 
editor of the “Zeitschrift fir Mathematik und Phy- 
sik,” taking charge of the historical and literary sec- 
tion of this excellent publication. Since 1977, 
through his efforts, a supplement to the “ Zeit- 
schrift" has been published under the separate title 
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of * Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik. 


Moritz Cantor. 


Cantori 
Caphtor 


Cantor's inaugural dissertation—* Ueber ein We- 
niger Gebrüuchliches Coordinaten-System,” Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1851—gave no indication that the 
history of exact sciences would soon be enriched 
by a masterwork from the same author. Even 
his first work, entitled * Grundzüge einer Element- 
ararithmetik als Leitfaden zu Akademischen Vor- 
trigen,” Heidelberg, 1855, only faintly disclosed 
the direction of his real taste and talents. These 
became apparent for the first time in his paper 
"Ueber die Einführung Unserer Gegenwiirtigen 
Ziffern in Europa," which he wrote for the “ Zeit- 
schrift für Mathematik und Physik,” 1856, vol. i. 
The masterwork of Cantor was only recently 
concluded. His “ Vorlesungen über Geschichte der 
Mathematik,” in three volumes, of which the first ap- 
peared in 1880 and the last in 1898, at Leipsic, covers 
the development of this science from the remotest 
times until the year 1758—that is, until the era of 
Lagrange—and is the most exhaustive and authori- 
tative work on the subject to-day. | 

Asa pioneer in the revived study of the history 
Of exact sciences, Cantor stands at the head of his 
contemporaries. To him belongs the chief credit for 
founding a new discipline in a field that had hitherto 
lacked the sound, conscientious, and critical methods 
of this master. His work, both asa successful lec- 
turer at the University of Heidelberg and as the 
author of numerous papers and reviews, has been an 
incentive to his pupils and followers and a Stimulus 
for further investigation. 

Among his other works may be mentioned: 
"Mathematische Beiträge zum Culturleben der 
Volker,” Halle, 1968 ; *Die Rómischen A grimen- 
soren und Ihre Stellung in der Geschichte der Feld- 
messkunst," Leipsic, 1867 ; ^ Das Gesetz im Zufall,” 
Berlin, 1877. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Supplement to vol. xliv. of the Zeitschrift für 
Mathematik und Physik entitled Abhandlungen zur Ge- 


schichte der Mathematik ; edited by M. Curtze and S. Gün- , 


ther, and dedicated to Moritz Cantor on the seventieth anni- 

versary of his birthday, Aug. 23, 1999. The carefully compiled 

catalogue contains, besides references to original works by 

ouor a complete list of bis historical and critical reviews to 
ate, 


S. å. S. C. 


CANTORI, JOSHUA DEI: Assailant of the 
Talmud at Cremona in 1559. According to Stein- 
schneider, he belonged to the family Cantarini 
(DNT). In consequence of a dispute with Joseph 
Ottolenghi, who was head of the Talmudical school 
of Cremona, Cantori, in order to avenge himself 
on his adversary, appeared with the converted 
Jew Baptista Vittorio Eliano, and denounced the 
Talmud as containing blasphemies against the 
Christian faith. The result of this accusation was 
the public burning of Hebrew books in 1559 at Cre- 
mona. Joseph ha-Kohen records this inċident, and 
adds that later Cantori was found assassinated in a 
strect of Cremona, and was buried “ behind the 
board ” in the Jewish cemetery of that city as a 
mark of contumely. According to another source 
quoted by J. Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr.” i, 191) Cantori 
was a convert to Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ha-Rohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. Let- 

teris, p. 188; Gritz, Geseh. der Juden, ix. 360. 

L. G. I. Br. 
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CAPADOCE, ABRAHAM: Convert to Chris- 
tianity; born at Amsterdam 1795; died there Dec. 
16, 1974. His parents, who were Portuguese Jews, 
gave him an entirely secular education, wishing him 
to study medicine. After having completed his 
medical studies at the University of Leyden, he was 
adopted by his uncle, the well-known physician 
Immanuel Capadoce. In his uncle’s house Abra- 


ham came in contact with Christians, and being 


animated with strong religious feelings without 
having been practically instructed in any religion, 
he yielded to the influence of his surroundings, es- 
pecially to that of Isaac da Costa, who persuaded 
him to become a Christian. 

Among Capadoce’s Writings the most noteworthy 
are: (1) “Aan Mijne Geloofsgenooten in de Ned. 
Hebr. Gem.” The Hague, 1848; (9) “Overdenkingen 
over Israel's Roeping en Toekomst,” Amsterdam, 
1845; (8) “Rome en Jerusalem,” Utrecht, 1851. 

Asa physician Capadoce made himself known by 
his opposition to vaccination. A work of his on 
this subject, published at Amsterdam in 1823, pro- 
voked many polemics in the medical world, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conversion de Mr. le Docteur C., Israélite 

Portugais, Neuchatel, 1837 ; De Hoye Israels, 1876; J. F, A. 

de Le Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischen Juden-Mission, 

i. 298 et seq. 

S. I. Br. 

ÇAPATEIRO, JOSEPH (designated also, even 
by the more modern Portuguese historians, such as 
Mendes dos Remedios, as José Capateiro de La- 
mego, or “Joseph, Shoemaker of Lamego "): Portu- 
guese traveler of the fifteenth century. After a so- 
journ in Bagdad, he returned to Lisbon to present a 
report to King Joao II. on Ormuz, the emporium of 
the East-Indian spice trade. He thereupon, by the 
king’s orders, set out in company with the expe- 
rienced linguist, ABRAHAM OF Bega, in search of 
the roving explorer, Pedro de Covilhio, in order to 
interview the latter in the king's behalf as to the 
results of his travels. After obtaining valuable in- 
formation regarding the discovery of the sea route 
to India from Covilhio, who had previously gath- 
ered it from Arabian and Indian pilots, Joseph was 
sent home by caravan to Aleppo. Both Joseph and 
Abraham, his fellow-traveler, thus rendered emi- 
nent pioneer service in the cause of Portuguese dis- 
covery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Garcia de Resende, Chron. del Rey D. Jodo 
1I., 29 ct seq.; R. J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os J'udeus em 
Portugal, i. 248; Kayserling, Christopher Columbus, pp. 17 
et seq.; idem, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, pp. 88 et seq. 
G. M. K. 
CAPE TOWN. Sce SOUTH AFRICA. 
CAPEFIGUE, JEAN - BAPTISTE Ho. 

NORE-RAYMOND: French Christian publicist 

and historian; born at Marseilles 1802; died at 

Paris Dec. 23, 1872, Among many historical works, 

Capefigue wrote a history of the J ews, entitled 

“Histoire Philosophique des Juifs Depuis la Déca- 

dence des Macchabées J usqu'à Nos Jours," Paris, 

1833. The author divided Jewish history into three 

periods, of which only the first, extending from the 

decadence of the Maccabees to the sixth century, is 
dealt with in the volume that has been published. 

DIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers, Konversations-F. «etikon; La Grande 
Encyclopédie, s.v. 


S. i I. BR. 
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CAPER-BERRY (translation of n3"32N, abiy- 
ronah, Eccl. xii. 5; incorrectly, A. V. “ desire,” from 
4238): The feminine “abiyyonah” does not express 
“desire,” but “the desiring thing,” se. “soul” [so 
Kimhi]. The Septuagint, Vulgate, Peshitta, and 
Aquila translate by &ázzapic, “ caper-berry,” which 
traditional translation is confirmed in the Mishnah 
Ma‘as. iv. 6 and in other places in the Talmud, where 
it is carefully distinguished from the shoots, " tema- 
rot,” and the floral envelopes, “ kapperisin," and de- 
clared to be the fruit of the * zalef " or caper-plant): 
This is à woody, trailing shrub known in botany 
as caparris spinosa. It is quite common in the 
Mediterranean countries, where it grows on old walls 
and in the fissures of the rocks. Its large white 
flowers, with many long lilac anthers, are highly 
decorative. The caper of commerce, which is now 
eaten pickled, is the flower-bud, not mentioned in 
the Talmud. "The *abiyyonoth," or berries proper, 
however, were eaten, as appears from their liabil- 
ity to tithes and to the restrictions of the ‘Orlah. 
They were supposed to have aphrodisiac properties 
(see Delitzsch's “ Kohelet,” ad oc.). 

For the allegorical meaning of the word “abiy- 
yonah" in Ecclesiastes, sec commentators. 
- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moore, The Caper-Plant and Its Edible 
Products, in Journal of Biblical Literature; Tristram, 


Natural History of the Bible. . 
K. H. H. 


CAPERNAUM (Kaóapvaobu, or, in Jewish wri- 
tings, DIN 553): Small town by the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret, mentioned in the Gospels as the home of 
Jesus, where he resided after his rejection by his 
Nazareth townsmen (Matt. iv. 18, viii. 5-17, ix. 1, 
xi. 98, xvii. 24; Mark i. 21; Luke vii. 1 et seg. ; John 
vi. 17; Eccl. R. to i. 6 and to vii. 26, as the dwell- 
ing-place of the Minim or Christian exorcists of 
the second century. See also Derenbourg, “Essai 
sur l'Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine,” 
p. 862). According to these passages it lay close 
by the Jake, and contained a synagogue built by 
a centurion living there. The “receipt of custom ” 
nearby (Matt. ix. 9) probably had made it neces- 
sary to station Roman soldiers in the town. The 
exact site of the town can not be definitely 
fixed. Josephus speaks of a spring * Kafarnaum," 
which watered the fertile plain of Gennesaret (now 
plain of Ghuwair) on the northwestern side of the 
lake. Hence the spring must be looked for in ‘Ain 
al-Tabighah, on the northern slopes of the plain, since 
water was in olden times carried down to the plain 
through a conduit now in ruins. Accordingly the 
ruins of El-Minyah, in the extreme northern part of 
the Gennesaret plain, have been taken by some as 
the site of Capernaum. This assumption is further 
supported by the statement of the pilgrim Arculfus 
(middle of the seventh century ; Tobler and Molinier, 
* Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum," p. 189) that Ca- 
pernaum lay at the base of the southern slope of a 
mountain. This is not decisive, however, since Ar- 
culfus did not visit the town itself, but saw it from 
a distance, and his further remarks can not be ap- 
plied to the site of the ruins of Minyah. 

But Capernaum might also be identified with the 
ruins close by the Tabighah spring, discovered by 


Schumacher. However, Theodosius of the sixth 
century says that Capernaum was two Roman miles 
from the Heptapegon (or Tabighah) spring. Jerome 
also says that Capernaum was two miles distant 
from Chorazin (probably the Kerazah of to-day). 
These figures apply to the well-known ruins of 
'l'ell Hum, found near the lake and rapidly disappear- 
ing. Among the blocks of black basalt are found 
the remains of à marble synagogue, which show 
that a city once stood on this spot; and as the sec- 
ond part (“hum”) of this name is also found in 
* Kefar Nahum," many scholarsidentify these ruins 
with Capernaum. If the name “Tell Hum" was 
originally “Tenhum,” this identification is made 
more probable on linguistic grounds, especially since 
“Kefar Tanhum” and “Kefar Tehumin” are fre- 
quently givenas variants for * Kefar Nahum." [See 
Kohut, *Aruch Completum,” s.v. 353; Neubauer 
“G. T." p. 221; Grütz, ^ Gesch. der Juden," ii. 807 e£ 
seq.—K.] This location would harmonize with the 
statement of Josephus (* Vita,” & 72) that, after his 
accident on the Jordan, he was carried to a village, 
Cepharnome (Kephar Nome). But the reading here 
is not certain (compare Niese), and, moreover, Caper- 
naum was a town, not a village. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Dibl.; Hastings, 
Dict. Bible, and the literature given there. 
K. F. Bu. 


CAPESTANG: Village in the department of 
Hérault, near Béziers, France. Several official 
documents testify to the presence of many Jews 
there in the thirteenth century. Simon ben Meir, in 
his work, * Milhemet Mizwah,” relates that about 
1945 he took part in a religious controversy before 
the archbishop of Narbonne, in the presence of the 
leaders of the Jewish community of Capestang. 
Numerous scholars of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries have borne the surname of “Capestang,” 
which, in passing into Hebrew, underwent many 
alterations, as [N"DU'N2p, jN"DU2p. j"NDUNAp. 

The Jewish community of Capestang took part in 
the campaign led by Abba Mari of Lunel against 
Maimonides. <A letter of adhesion condemning the 
study of philosophy was sent to Abba Mari by 
Isaac ben Moses ha-Kohen in the name of fifteen 
scholars of Capestang. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc, p. 2143 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 546; Minhat Kenwot, pp. 172, 113. 
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CAPHAR-SALAMA. See KEFAR-SALAMA. 


CAPHTOR: Original country of the Philistines 
before their emigration into Palestine, whence their 
name, “Caphtorim” (Deut. ii. 28; Amos ix. 7; Jer. 
xlvii. 4, where they are called “the remnant of the 
country [Hebrew, “island "] of Caphtor”). Thean- 
cient versions render * Caphtor? by “ Cappadocia " 
(Persian, * Katpadhuka "), changing the final conso- 
nant to k, which is evidently only a very bold con- 
jecture. According to Gen. x. 14 and I Chron. i. 19 
(where the gloss-like remark, “out of whom came 
the Philistines,” has, as is now generally believed, 
been misplaced by copyists, being properly after 
* Caphtorim," not after * Casluhim "), Caphtor was 
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Koptos (Egyptian, “Kebt6[yu]”) has, however, 
nothing to do with it, and the hypothesis of Ebers, 
" Keft-ur, Great(er) Phenicia,” is entirely un-Egyp- 
tian. Thecountry * ft? of the hieroglyphics (ear- 
lier “I ftyw,” to be vocalized probably as * Kefto *); 
which is not Phenicia but probably the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, may have had some indirect 
connection with Caphtor, An Egyptian inscri ption 
of the most recent period has been found, however, 
which, copying an earlier geoeraphical list, enumer- 
ates “ K(a)ptar " among Asiatic nations, insurin è thus 
the correctness of the Hebrew tradition as against 
the versions. The popular identification with Crete 
(Dillmann, ete., following Calmet) rests on Jer, xlvii. 
4(see LXX. ; the word * Caphtor ” is a later addition, 
so that the passage is at least doubtful) and on the 
identification of the CHERETHITES with the Cretans 
(LXX., ete.), which would, if correct, probably deter- 
mine the original home of only a part of the Philis- 


x 


tines, without necessarily identifying Caphtor itself, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ebers, Ægypten und die Bücher Mosis, p. 
30; W. Max Müller, in Mittheilungen der Vorderasia- 
tischen Gesellschaft. 1900. v. 1 et seq. (locating Caphtor on the 


Carian or Lycian coast): Smith, Hist, Geography, p. 171. 
E. G. H. W. M. M. 


CAPISTRANO, JOHN OF: Franciscan monk; 
born at Capistrano, Italy, 1896; died 1456. Owing 
to his remarkable power as a popular ] reacher, he 

ras sent by Pope Nicholas V. (1447-55) as a legate 
to Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, with 
the special mission to preach against the Hussitesand 
other heretical teachings and to subdue " the disbe- 
lieving Jews,” in accordance with the resolutions 
adopted at the council of Basel (1481-48). 

His stirring sermons, in which he urged the peo- 
ple to repent of their sins and to fight against the 
Freethinkers, made a thrilling impression. Know- 
ing how easy it is to excite the masses by appealing 
to their prejudices, Capistrano, in his discourses, 
accused the Jews of killing Christian children and 
of desecrating the host. The Jews trembled at his 
approach, for his sermons seemed like invitations to 
riot. His admirers called him “the scourge of the 
Judeans.” The Bavarian dukes, Louis and Albert, 
influenced by Capistrano’s agitations, drove out the 
Jews from their duchies: in some places in Bavaria 
Jews were forced to wear the degrading BADGE on 
their coats (1459). Bishop Godfrey of Würzburg, 
reigning duke of Franconia, who had granted the 
fullest privileges to the Jews of his duchy, under 
the influence of Capistrano issued an ordinance 
(1458) decreeing their banishment. The towns and 
landowners were enjoined to expel the Jews, and 
Jewish creditors were deprived of a portion of the 
debts owing to them. 

In Silesia the Franciscan was most zealous in his 
work, When Capistrano arrived at Breslau, a re- 
port was circulated that one Meyer, a wealthy Jew, 
had bought a host from a peasant and desecrated it. 
Thereupon the local authorities arrested the repre- 
sentatives of the Breslau Jewish community and 
confiscated their houses and property for the benefit 
of the city. The investigation of the so-called blas- 
phemy was conducted by Capistrano himself, By 
means of tortures he managed to wring from a few 
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of the victims false confessions of the crimes ascribed 
to them. As a result, more than forty Jews were 
burned at the stake in Breslau June 2, 1453. Others, 
fearing torture, committed suicide, a rabbi, Pinheas, 
hanged himself. The remainder of the Jews were 
driven out of the city, while their children of tender 
age were taken from them and baptized bv force. 
In Poland Capistrano found an ally in the arch- 
bishop Zbigniev Olesniczki, who urged Casimir IV, 
Jagellon to abolish the privileges which had been 
granted to the Jews in 1447. Capistrano, in Sup- 
porting Olesniezki's demand, threatened the king, 
in case of resistanee, with horrible sufferin esin hell, 
and predicted great misfortune to the country. The 
king at first refused tocomply: but when the Polish 
army was defeated Sept., 1454, in the war with the 
Teutonie Order (which was secretly assisted by the 
pope and the Polish Chureh), and the clergy an- 
nounced that God had punished the country on ac- 
count of the king's negligence of the Church and 
for his protection of the Jews, Casimir yielded (1454) 
and revoked the privileges which the latter had en- 
joyed. This led to persecutions of the Jews in many 
Polish towns. Capistrano was canonized in 1690. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lucas, Sehlesische Curiose Denkwtirdig- 
keiten, Frankfort, 1689; Sylvius, Historia Bohemica, col. 
1522, p. 174; Graetz, Hist. of the J ews, Hebr. trans., pp. 210- 
vel, 226-232, 230, 200-200, 283, 423-427 ; uaushar, Historya 
Zydow w Polsce, ii.68 et seq. Allgen, in Zeit. für Hist. Theol. 
li. part 2, 259 et sey.; Sybel's H ist. Zeit., 1808, No. 3, pp. 19 et 
seq.; Klose, Geseh. von Breslau, ii., part 2. 39 et seq.; Ge- 
meiner, Regensburgische Chronik, vol. iii. passim: Are- 
tin, Gesch. der Juden in Baiern, p. 90; Meir Minz, Re- 
Sponsa, No. 63. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—In the Penta- 
teuch: Warrants for the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, as opposed to private retribution or ven geance, 
are found in the Pentateuchal codes for the commis- 
sion of any one of the following crimes: adultery 
(Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22); bestiality (Ex. xxii. 
18 [A. V. 19]; Lev. xx. 15); blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 
16); false evidence in capital cases (Deut. xix. 16- 
19); false prophecy (Deut. xiii. 6, xviii. 20); idola- 
try, actual or virtual (Lev. xx.-2; Deut. xiii. 7-19, 
Xvii. 2-7); incestuous or unnatural connections 
(Lev. xviii. 22, xx. 11-14); insubordination to su- 
preme authority (Deut. xvii. 12); kidnaping (Ex. 
xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7); licentiousness of a priest’s 
daughter (Lev. xxi. 9); murder (Ex. xxi. 12; Lev. 
xxiv. 17; Num. xxxv. 16 et seg.); rape committed 
on a betrothed woman (Deut. xxii. 25); striking or 
cursing a parent, or otherwise rebelling against 
parental authority (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9; 
Deut. xxi. 18-21); Sabbath-breaking (Ex. xxxi. 14, 
Xxxv. 2; Num. xv. 82-86); witchcraft and augury 
(Ex. xxii. 17; Lev. xx. 97). 

Only in comparatively few instances is the partic- 
ular mode of death incurred by the commission of a 
crime prescribed. Blasphemy, idolatry, Sabbath- 

breaking, witcheraft, prostitution by 

Modes of à betrothed virgin, or deceiving her 

Pun- husband at marriage as to her chasti ty 
ishment. (Deut. xxii. 21), and the rebellious 
son are, according to the Pentateuchal 

laws, to be punished with death by stoning; 
bigamous marriage with a wife's mother and the 
prostitution of a priest's daughter are punished by 
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burning; communal apostasy is punished by the 
sword. Withreference to all other capital offenses, 
the law ordains that the perpetrator shall dic a vio- 
lent death, occasionally adding the expression, “ His 
(their) blood shall be upon him (them).” This ex- 
pression, as we shall see presently, post-Biblical leg- 
islation applies to death by stoning. The Bible 
speaks also of hanging (Deut. xxi. 22), but, accord- 
ing to the rabbinical interpretation, not as a mode 
of execution, but rather of exposure after death 
(Sanh. vi. 4, 75b). 
—— In Rabbinic Law: An old-established rule 
of rabbinic jurisprudence forbids the infliction of 
punishment where there is no Biblical authority for 
such punishment (Sanh. 82b; compare Sifre, Deut. 
154). That authority, however, may be established 
by GEzERAN Snawar (no mmn): ie., 
Rabbinic by comparing similar or analogous ex- 


Devel- pressions in two or more passages, in 
opments. one of which the meaning and import 


of the expression are unmistakable 
(Ker. 5a). Similarly in cases where the Pentateuch 
imposes the death penalty, without specifying the 
mode of death, Talmudic jurisprudence discovers the 
particular mode intended by means of the principle of 
Gezerah shawah. Thus: In reference to the man or 
the woman who makes use of “a familiar spirit "— 
ie., “a wizard "—the law says (Lev. xx. 27), “They 
shallstone them with stones ; their blood shall be upon 
them” (D3 pA‘). Here the expression * Deme- 
hem bam” is plainly used in connection with death 
by stoning; hence it is argued that, wherever the 
same expression occurs in the Pentateuch in connec- 
tion with the death penalty, it means death by sto- 
ning, and consequently the punishment of the crimes 
mentioned in Lev. xx. 9, 11, 12, 18, 16, is the same: 
death by stoning (Mek., Mishpatim, 17; Sifra, Ke- 
doshim, ix.; Sanh. 53b, 66a). Again, with reference 
to the perpetrator of bestiality the law reads (Lev. 
xx, 15), “He shall surely be put to death; and ye 
shall slay the beast.” Here the particular mode of 
death is not stated, but rabbinic law again infers it 
. by means of a Gezerah shawah. Since, with refer- 
ence to the enticer to idolatry, the Bible (Deut. xiii 
10 [A. V. 9]) employs the term Harag = “to slay” 
(“Thou shalt surely slay him”), and this is imme- 
diately explained by the addition (čb. 11 [A. V. 10]), 
“Thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die,” it 
follows that the term “harag” used in reference to 
the beast likewise means to slay by stoning. And 
as for the criminal himself, his sentence is the same 
as that of the beast in connection with which he is 
mentioned (Sifra, l.c. x. ; Sanh. 54b). In the case of 
the instigator to communal apostasy (“ maddiah") the 
law reads (Deut. xiii. 6 [A. V. 5), “He hath spoken 
.. . to thrust thee out of the way of the Lord,” and 
in that of the enticer of individuals (* mesit”) the iden- 
tical expression is used: “ He hath sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord” (20. 11 [A. V. 10]); hence 
as in the latter case stoning is the penalty, so it is 
in the former (Sifre, Deut. 86; Sanh. 89b) Fi 
nally, concerning the witch, it is said (Ex. xii. 17 
[A. V. 18]), “Thou shalt not suffer her to live.” and 
elsewhere (ib. xix. 18) the expression, “Shall not 
live," is used in connection with “ He shall surely be 
stoned”; therefore in the first case the particular 


penalty is to be the same as in the second (Mek., le. ; 
Sanh. 67a). 


According to. these conclusions, rabbinic law based on Pen- 
tateuchal authority, expressed or inferred, affixes death by 
stoning to each of the following eighteen crimes: i. Besti- 
ality committed by man (Lev. xx. 15; Sanh. vii. 4, 54b ; Sifra, 
Kedoshim, x. 1; Mek., Mishpatim, 17). 2. Bestiality com- 
mitted by woman (Lev. xx. 16: Sanh. vii. 4, 54b ; Sifra, Kedo- 
shim, x. 8; Mek., Mishpatim, 17). 3. Blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 16; 
Sanh. vii. 4, 49a ; Sifra, Emor, xix.). 4. Criminal conversation 
with a betrothed virgin (Deut, xxii, 2d, 24; Sanh. vii. 4, 66b: 
Sifre, Deut. 242). 5. Criminal conversation with one’s own 
daughter-in-law (Lev. xx. 12; Sanh. vii. 4. 03a ; Sifra, hedoshim, 
ix. 13). 6. Criminal conversation with one's own mother (Lev. 
xviii. 7, xx. 11: Sanh. vii. 4. 53a ; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 12). 7. 
Criminal conversation with one's own stepmother (Lev. xviii. 
8, xx. 11; Sanh. vii. 4, 53a ; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 12). 8. Cursing 
a parent (Lev. Xx. 9; Sanh. vii. 4, 66231 Meko Mishpatim, 17; 
Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 7). 9. Enticing individuals to idolatry: 
* Mesit” (Deut. xiii. 7-12 [A. V. 6-11]: Sanh. vii. 4, 67a; Sifre, 
Deut. 90). 10. Idolatry (Deut. xvii. 2-7; Sanh. vii. 4, 60b; 
Sifre, Deut. 149). 11. Instigating communities to idolatry: 
* Maddiah ” (Deut. xiii. 2-6 [A. V. 1-5] ;: Sanh. vii. 4, 67a; Sifre, 
Deut. 86). 12. Necromancy (Lev. xx. 27; Sanh. vii. 4, 
65a ; Sifra, Kedoshim, xi., end). 19. Offering one’s own children 
to Molech (Lev. xx. 2; Sanh. vii. 4, 61a ; Sifra, Kedoshim, Viii., 
parashah 10, beginning). 14. Pederasty (Lev. xx. 19; Sanh. 
vii. 4, 51a ; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 14). 15. Pythonism (Lev. xx. 
27; Sanh. vii. 4, 65a; Sifra, Kedoshim. xi.. end). 16. Rebelling 
against parents (Deut. xxi. 18-21; Sanh. vii. 4, 68b ; Sifre, Deut. 
220). 17. Sabbath-breaking (Num. xv. 32-36; Sanh. vii. 4; 
Sifre, Num. 114). 18. Witchcraft (Ex. xxii. 17 [A. V. 18]; 
Sanh. vii. 4, 67a; Mek., Mishpatim, 17). 

As in the several classes included in the above 
category (1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 14) rabbinic jurisprudence es- 
tablishes the particular punishment of the criminal 
on the basis of Gezerah shawah, so in most cases of 
the following category the particular punishment is 
deduced from Gezerah shawah. Thus, with refer- 
ence to bigamy with mother and daughter the law 
reads (Lev. xx. 14): “It is wickedness” (* Zimmah 
hi"), and because elsewhere (zb. xviii. 17) the iden- 
tical expression is used with reference to criminal con- 
versation of man with female relatives of other de- 
grees, rabbinic law affixes the penalty which the 
Pentateuch attaches to the former also to the latter 
(Sanh. ix. 1, 75a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 17). On the 
same principle the Rabbis establish the penalty for 
such conversation with relatives within certain as- 
cending degrees, comparing them with the descend- 
ing degrees of like removes, explicitly mentioned in 
the Bible (Yeb. 21a et seg. ; Yer. Sanh. ix. 26d; 
Yer. Yeb. ii. 3d). 

The crimes punished in rabbinic law with death by burn- 
ing are accordingly the following ten: 1. Criminal conversa- 
tion by a priest’s daughter (Lev. xxi. 9; Sanh. ix. 1, 76a ; Sifra, 
Emor, i. 14 et seq.). 2. Criminal conversation with one's own 
daughter (Yeb. 3a; Sanh. ix. 1, 75a). 3. Criminal conversation 
with one's own daughter's daughter (Lev. xviii. 10; Sanh. ix. 
1, 75a). 4. Criminal conversation with one's own son's daugh- 
ter (Lev. xviii. 10; Sanh. ix. 1, 75a). 5. Criminal conversa- 
tion with one's own stepdaughter (Lev. xviii. 17; Sanh. ix. 1, 
75a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 16). 6. Criminal conversation with 
one's own stepdaughter's daughter (Lev. xviii. 17; Sanh. ix. 
1, 75a; Sifra. Kedoshim, ix. 16). 7. Criminal conversation with 
one's own stepson's daughter (Lev. xviii. 17; Sanh. ix.1, 758; 
Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 16). 8. Criminal conversation with one's 
own mother-in-law (Lev. Xx. l4; Sanh. ix. J, 75a; Sifra, Ke- 
doshim,ix.15). 9. Criminal conversation with one's own moth- 
er-in-law’s mother (Sanh. ix. 1, 75a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 17; 
Yeb. 2la et seq.). 10. Criminal conversation with one’s own 
father-in-law's mother (Sanh. ix. 1, 75a: Sifra, Kedoshim, Ix. 17; 
Yeb. 21a). 

The nine cases of incest here enumerated (2-10) 
subject the perpetrator to the penalty of burning 
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only when the crime is committed during the life 
of his legal wife (Yeb. 95a; Sanh. 76b; see Maimon- 
ides, * Yad," Issure Bi'ah, i. 5). 

Two crimes only are punished by slaying: 1. Communal 
apostasy (Deut. xiii. 18-16 [A. V. 12-15]: Sanh. ix. 1, 52b; 
Sifre, Deut. 94). 2. Murder (Ex. xxi. 12; Lev. xxiv. 17: 
Sanh. ix. 1, 52b; Mek., Mishpatim, 4; Sifre, Num. 160; see 
HOMICIDE). 

The penalty for the first is explicitiy declared 
(Deut. xiii. 16 [A. V. 15]): * Thou shalt surely smite 
the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the 
sword”; but that of the latter is again based on the 
principle of the Gezerah shawah. As with reference 
to a murderer the law is (Ex. xxi. 20), “He shall 
surely be punished” (“nakom yinnakem" ; literally, 
“It shall surely be avenged”), and elsewhere (Lev. 
xxvi. 25) an “avenging sword” (“hereb nokemet ") 
is spoken of, the Rabbis argue that the term “ nakom” 
applied to homicide has the significance given to it 
by its connection with sword (Sanh. vii. 8, 52b; 
Mek., Mishpatim, 4). 

To the three modes of capital punishment explic- 
itly mentioned in the Pentateuchal laws, rabbinic 
law.adds a fourth; viz., strangulation. In post- 
Biblical jurisprudence this is the penalty incurred 
by the perpetrator of any one of the crimes to which 
the Pentateuch affixes death, without specifying 


the mode of death and where no conclusions from - 


Gezerah shawah can be deduced. TheRabbis argue 
thus: No death-sentence pronounced in the Bible 
indefinitely may be construed with severity; on the 
contrary, it must be interpreted leniently. And 
since the Rabbis viewed strangulation as the easiest 
of deaths, they decided that the undefined death-sen- 
tence of the Pentateuchal code means strangulation. 
Moreover, the Bible frequently speaks of death sent 
"by Heaven" for certain sins (for example: Gen. 
xxxviii. 7, 10; Lev. x. 7, 9); and as the death visited 
by Heaven leaves no outward mark, so must the 
death inflicted by a human tribunal leave no outward 
marks, and that is possible only in an execution by 
strangulation (Mek., Mishpatim, 5; Sifra, Kedo- 
shim, ix. 11; Sanh. 523b). 

Ry strangulation the following six crimes are punished: 
l. Adultery (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22: Sanh. xi. 1, 52b; 
Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 11; Sifre, Deut. 241; see ADULTERY). 
2. Bruising a parent (Ex. xxi. 15; Sanh. xi. 1, 84b; Mek., 
Mishpatim, 5). 3. False prophecy (Deut. xviii. 20; Sanh. xi. 1, 
9, 89a; Sifre, Deut. 178). 4. Insubordination to suprerae 
authority ; "Zaken mamre,” (Deut. xvii. 12: Sanh. xi. 1, 87a; 
Sifre, Deut. 155). 5. Kidnaping (Ex. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 13 
Sanh. xi. 1, Sbb; Mek., Mishpatim, 5; Sifre, Deut. 273: see AB- 
DUCTION). 6. Prophesying in the name of heathen deities 
(Deut. xviii. 20; Sanh. xi. 1, 5, 89a; Sifre, Deut. 178). 

Of the four modes of capital punishment stonin £, 
burning, slaying, and strangulation—the first is con- 
sidered by the majority of Rabbis the Severest; the 
last, the mildest (Sanh. vii. 1, 49b et seq.). Hence 
when convicts condemned to different modes of cap- 
ital punishment become intermixed beyond the pos- 
sibility of identification and classification, all of them 
suffer the sentence carrying with it the death named 
lowest in the order cited above (Sanh. ix. 3, 80b). 
On the other hand, when one is found guilty of sev- 
eral crimes of different grades of punishment, he 
will suffer the severest death to which he is Hable 
(Sanh. ix. 4, 81a; compare Tos. Yom-Tob to Mish- 
nah). 


Capital punishment in rabbinie law, or indeed 
any other punishment, must not be inflicted, ex- 
cept by the verdict of a regularly constituted court 
(Lesser Sanh.) of three-and-twenty qualified mem- 
bers (Sanh. i. 1; Sifre, Num. 160), and except on 
the most trustworthy and convincing testimony of 
at least two qualified eye-witnesses to the crime 

(Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15; Sotah vi. 3; 

Mode of  Sifre, Num. 161; 7d. Deut. 150, 188; 

Judgment. Sanh. 30a) who must also depose 

that the culprit had been forewarned 
as to the criminality and the consequences of his 
project (Sanh. v. 1, 40b et seg.; see Harraan). The 
culprit must be a person of legal age and of sound 
mind, and the crime must be proved to have been 
committed of the culprit’s free will and without the 
aid of others (see ABETMEN'T); and if any one wil- 
fully kills him before conviction, a charge of murder 
will lie against such perpetrator (Tosef., B. K. ix. 15; 
Sifre, Num. 161; compare ‘Ar, i, 3, 6b). Nor may 
an execution be deferred, except in the case of the 
" Zaken mamre” (Sanh. xi. 4), or of a woman about 
to be delivered of a child (‘Ar. i. 4), nor may it be 
carried out on a day sacred to religion (Mek., Mish- 
patim, 4; 2. Wayyakhel; Yeb. 6b; Sanh. 35b). On 
the day that the verdict is pronounced, the convict 
is led forth to execution (Sanh. 34a). Looking upon 
the sinner as upon the victim of folly (Sotah 8a), and 
considering death an expiation for misdeeds (Ber. 
60a; Sanh. vi. 2; see ATONEMENT), the Rabbis would 
not permit the protraction of the interval between 
sentence and execution, which they considered as 
the most terrible period in the convict’s existence, 
These considerations prompted them to afford the 
convict every possible alleviation of the pains and 
sufferings concomitant with the execution, and to 
direct the execution itself so as to prevent the muti- 
lation of the body, or to reduce such mutilation, 
where it is unavoidable—as in stoning or slaying— 
to a minimum, The Pentatcuchal law (Lev. xix. 18) 
prescribes, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” ; and the Rabbis maintain that this love must 
be extended beyond the limits of social intercourse 
in life, and applied even to the convicted criminal 
who, “though a sinner, is still thy brother ” (Mak. 
iii. 15; Sanh, 44a): “The spirit of love must be man- 
ifested by according him a decent death " (Sanh. 45a, 
02a). 

As the convict is led forth to the place of execu- 
tioh, which is located outside of the city limits and 
at some distance from the court-house (Sanh. vi. 1, 
42b), a flag-bearer is stationed at the entrance to the 
court, and farther on a rider is placed, while a 
herald marches in front of the procession, proclaim- 
ing the name of the convict, his crime, when and 
where committed, and the names of the witnesses on 

whose evidence he was convicted, at 

Execution the same time inviting any and every 
of one in possession of evidence favora- 
Sentence. ble to the convict to come forward 
and declare it—the judges remaining 

in session throughout the process of the execution 
and fasting all that day (M. K. 14b; Sanh. 63a). If 
favorable evidence comes to light, the flag-bearer 
gives the signal, and the rider turns the procession 
back to the court where the new evidence is duly 
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considered. Indeed, the convict's own declaration 
that he can prove his innocence, or mitigating cir- 
cumstances, cause a stay until he is heard. And 
even where he fails to effect a reversal of sentence 
by his first attempt, there is still hope left for him. 
Ie may repeat the attempt several times, two 
scholars accompanying him for the purpose of hear- 
ing him and judging whether further delay should 
be permitted. On arriving in the neighborhood of 
the scaffold, he is exhorted to make confession of his 
sins, though not specifically of the crime for which 
he is to suffer death (see CONFESSION OF SIN). 
Thereupon he is given to drink a mixture of wine 
and. olibanum, that he may become stupefied and 
not realize the painful close of his earthly career 
(Sem. ii. 9; Sanh. 43a: compare Mark xv. 23; con- 
trast Matt. xxvii. 34). When he is brought still 
nearer to the fatal place, he is divested of his clothes 
and covered in front, and, ifawoman, in front and 
behind (according to the adopted opinion, a woman 
was not divested at all) In this state the convict 
was led on to the spot (Sanh. vi. 1-9, 49b-45b; 
'T'oscf., Sanh. ix. 6; Sifra, Emor, xix. 3; Sifre, Deut. 
291) Then the prosecuting witnesses, who are the 
only legal executioners known to Biblical and rab- 
binic laws (Deut. xvii. 7; Sifra, Emor, xix. 8; 
Sifre, Deut. 89, 151; Sanh. 45b), proceed to carry 
out the sentence which their evidence has brought 
about. That is done in the following manner: 

Stoning (n»pp): With reference to two offenders 
subject to this penalty, the Pentateuch says, “Thine 
hand shall be first upon him to put him to death, 
and afterward the hand of all the people” (Deut. 

xiii. 10 [A. V. 9]), and again (75. xvii. 
The «Four 7), “The hands of the witnesses shall 
Deaths." be first upon him to put him to death, 
and afterward the hands of all the 
people." Rabbinic law follows this injunction lit. 
erally, but confines its consummation within narrow 
limits. The convict having been placed on a plat- 
form twice his height, one of the witnesses throws 
him to the ground. If the concussion does not pro- 
duce instant death, the second witness hurls a heavy 
stone at his chest; and only when this also proves 
insufficient to end his misery, the bystanders throw 
stones at the prostrate body until death ensues 
(Sanh, vi. 4; 45a et seq. ; Sifra, Emor, xix.; Sifre, 
Num. 114; ib. Deut. 89, 90, 149, 151). 

Burning (Aw): The Pentateuch simply ordains 
that the criminal “shall be burnt with fire" (Lev. 
xx. 14, xxi. 9), and a case is reported from the last 
days of the Second Temple, where a guilty daughter 
of a priest was actually burned on a pyre. How- 
ever, the reporter of the case stated that he had wit- 
nessed it during his minority; and as the testimony 
of a minor is not valid, no rule of procedure could 
be based thereon. Indeed, the Rabbis declared that 
a court ordering such an execution was ignorant of 
traditional law, and a later teacher was of opinion 
that the court referred to consisted of dissenting 
Sadducees. According to rabbinic law, an execu- 
tion by burning means this: The witnesses secure 
the convict, then force his mouth open by means of 
a stout cord (wrapped in soft cloth, to prevent the 
discoloration of the convict’s neck) being tightly 
drawn around his neck, when molten lead or, ac- 
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cording to another opinion, à mixture of lead and 
tin, is poured down his throat and burns his vitals. 
(Sanh. vii. 9, 59b; Tosef., Sanh. ix. 11; Yer. Sanh. 
vii. 24b). | | 

Slaying (1311): Theconvict having been fastened 
to a post, his head is severed from the body by à 
plow with a sword. Splitting the body or piercing 
it ig not permitted; neither is it allowed to perform 
decapitation on a block (Sanh, vii. 8, 52b; Mek., 
Mishpatim, 4; Sifre, Deut. 94). See BEHEADING. 

Strangulation (pyn) is effected by slinging 
around the convict’s neck a stout cord, wrapped in 
soft cloth, which the executioners draw in opposite 
directions, until all breath leaves his body and he 
dies (Sanh. vii. 8, 52b; Mek., Mishpatim, 5; Sifra, 
Kedoshim, ix. 11). 

No execution is attended with posthumous indig- 
nities, except that the usual mourning ceremonies 
are not observed (Sifra, Shemini, Introduction, 28; 
Sem. ii. 7; Sanh. vi. 6), and in the case of the idola- 
ter and of the blasphemer hanging is superadded, 
provided the criminal is not a woman. The expo- 
sure of tho body, however, must not be protracted. 
The dead convict’s hands are joined above his head, 
and by them he is suspended; but while one of thc 
executioners is still engaged in fastening the cords, 
the other must begin to untie them. As to the gib- 
bet, it must not be a natural or permanent one, like 
a tree, but an artificial arrangement, easily remova- 
ble; and when once used, must be buried out of 
sight (Sanh. vi. 4, 46b; Sifre, Deut. 221). 

For the burial of convicts two special cemeteries 
are provided: one in which those are buried who 
have been executed either by stoning or by burning, 
and another for those slain or strangled. The dry 
bones are eventually disinterred, and placed in the 
general burial-grounds (Sanh. vi. 5, 6, 47b; Tosef., 
Sanh. ix. 8, 9; Yer. Sanh. vi. 238d). 

No sentence carries with it any change in the civil 
status of the conviet's family. The Pentateuchal 
law provides (Deut. xxiv. 16), “The parents shall not 
be put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the parents; every man 
shall be put to death for his own sins," and rabbinic 
jurisprudence follows this principle both to the let- 
ter and in spirit. Nor is a sentence attended by 
confiscation of the convict’s goods. All his posses- 
sions descend to his legal heirs (Tosef., Sanh. iv. 6; 
Sanh. 27b, 48b; see CONFISCATION). 

Rabbinic jurisprudence is developed on the basis 
of the letter and the spirit of the Bible, particularly 
of the Pentateuchal codes (Josh. i. 8, viii. 31; Jose- 

phus, “Contra Ap.” i. 8; Hag. 10b, 


Critical 14a; Ned. 22b; Mak. 28b; compare 
Note. Darmesteter, “The Talmud,” trans- 


lation by H. Szold, pp. 62 et seg.); but 
that development naturally partook of the spirit of 
the ages during which it took place—from Ezra's 
times to the final redaction of the Gemara (559 B.C. 
to 550 c.E.) This was especially the case with the 
development of the civil and ritualistic laws, which 
governed Jewish life long after the Roman conquest 
of Palestine. But also in criminal law, involving 
capital punishment, the right to administer whieh 
had been taken from the Sanhedrin decades before 
the fall of Jerusalem (Sanh. 41a; Yer. Sanh. i. 18a, 
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vii. 24b), the Rabbis delved deeply, elaborating the 
details thereof with a view to their application in 
the hoped-for Messianic days (N95 NASON, Sanh. 
91b; Yeb. 45a) or for the satisfaction accruing from 
study (45t* bap) WT, $0.) In this department 
there are therefore some laws which are mere lepal 
opinions or theoretic ratiocinations which were 
never applied in practise, Such. for example, are 
the laws relating to the “rebellious son” and to 
“communal apostasy " (Tosef., Sanh. xi. 6, xiv. 1; 
Sanh. 71a). However, the bulk of rabbinic rules, 
even those concerning capital punishment, bear the 
stamp of great antiquity, inasmuch as they are 
based on actual precedent or on old traditional inter- 
pretation, Josephus, whose main authority for the 
first half of his “Antiquities” doubtless was the 
Bible itself, supplements his outlines of “the polity 
settled by Moses” (* Ant." iv. 8, 83 1-45) with tradi- 
tions current in his day. Some of these traditions 
agree with the corresponding Halakot embodied in 
the Talmudim and halakic Midrashim at a much 
later date. A few examples must suffice. In the 
true spirit of traditional law, Josephus (* Ant.” xii, 
9, 8 1) says, “The purposing of a thing, but not actu- 
ally doing it, is not deserving of punishment ” (com- 
pare Tosef., Mak. v. [iv.] 10; Sanh. 68b; Mak. 16a); 
nevertheless he construes tho Pentateuchal law re- 
garding the confuted witness (Deut. xix. 16-19) as de- 
creeing punishment where the sentence brou cht 
about by the confuted testimony has not been exe- 
cuted. He says (* Ant.” iv. $, $ 15), “If any one be 
believed to have borne false Witness, let him, when he 
is convicted, suffer all the very same punishments 
which he against whom he bore witness «tas to hare 
suffered.” This coincides with the rabbinic Halakah 
(Mak. i. 6; Sifre, Deut. 190: see ALIBI), as opposed to 
the Sadducean ruling that the confuted witness is 
punishable only after the execution of the sentence 
which his falsehood has brought about (7d. ; compare 
S. Mendelsohn, “Criminal J urisprudence of the An- 
cient Hebrews,” p. 136) Also the Pentateuchal 
law (Ex. xxi, 21, 22) regarding an assault on a woman 
with child, Josephus (t.e. & 28) interprets in the Spirit 
of the Halakah (Mek., Mishpatim, 8; B. K. 42a: 
Sanh, 74a; compare Geiger,“ Urschrift,” pp. 486 et 
seq. ; Pineles, “Darkah shel Torah," 8 160). Like- 
Wise his esteeming guiltless the slayer of the thief, 
“although he were only breaking in at the wall” 
(4e. & 21), isin consonance with the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Halakah (Mek., Mishpatim, 183; Sanh. 
72a; Yer. Sanh, viii. 26c); and so is his reduction of 
the number of stripes (Deut. xxv. 1-8) from forty to 
"forty save one” (le. S$ 21, 28) in accord with the 
Halakah (Mak. iii. 10, “2b; Sifre, Deut. 186: com- 
pare II Cor. xi. 24), 


As to the spirit of later rabbinic legislation. it 
clearly appears that there was a tendency to reduce 


capital punishment to a minimum, if not to abolish 
it altogether. That capital punishment was a rare 
occurrence in the latter days of the Jewish common- 
wealth is patent from the statement in the Mishnah 
that à court was stigmatized as “murderous” if it 
condemned to death more than one human being in 
the course of seven years. Indeed, ELEAZAR n. AZA- 
RIAH applied the same epithet to a court that exe- 
cuted more than one man in every seventy years; 
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and his famous colleagues, TRYPHON and ÅKTBA, 
openly avowed their opposition to capital punish- 
ment, saying, “Had we belonged to the Sanhedrin 
[during Judea’s independence], no man would ever 
have been executed,” as they would always have 
found some legal informalities by which to make a 
sentence of death impossible (Mak, i. 1a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benny, Crim. Code of the Jews, pp. 81-95 : Fas- 
sel, Strafg. Gerichtsverfahren, 88 12-78 : H amburger, R. R. 
T. i. 992-995 : Hetzel, Dic Todesstrafe, 40-48; Mayer, Rechte A 
Esractiten, ete., iii. 8$ 59-70: Maimonides. ij, Sanhedrin, 
Xiv.. Xv.: S. Mendelsohn. Crim. Jurisprudence of the An- 
cient Hehrews, $8 95-32. 116-133; Michaelis, Mosaische 
Hecht, 88 229-236 ; Sanlsehütz, Das Mosaische Recht, ch. 58; 
Salvador, Jnst. de Moïse, Bk. iv.; Semag, Ordinances, Dp. 


99-104. 
S. M. 
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CAPITO (KOPFEL), WOLFGANG FABRI. 
CIUS: German Hebrew scholar; born at Hagenau, 
Alsace, in 1478; died Nov., 1541. In 1515 he was 
appointed professor of theology at Basel; and eight 
years later provost of St. Thomas, Strasburg. He 
wrote a Hebrew grammar and various theological 
works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Universal Biographical Dict. 1827, p. 827; 
Meyer, Konversations-Levikon. S.V. 


T. E. Ms. 
CAPPADOCIA (Greek, Kazadoxía, derived from 
the Persian, “ Hoaspadakhym ”= “ country of the 
good horses” ;in the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, 
“Katpadhuka”): Ancient province of Asia Minor. 
It was known to the Jews jn its Greek form also, 
and is often mentioned in the Talmud and the Mid- 
rash. The Roman prqvince Cappadocia extended 
from the Taurus to the Euxine, and from the ITalys 
to the Euphrates. Accordin g to Josephus (* Ant.” i, 
6, § 1) the Cappadocians were formerly called * Mo- 
socheni," the Biblical tribe Meshech, mentioned to- 
gether with Tubal; and Philo (in treating of Gen, 
XXVi, 28) is said to have called them * /anaanites." 
Herodotus speaks of them as * Syrians” (i, 72, v. 49, 
vil. 72), and even at the time of Strabo (xii. 544) 
they were known amon S the Greeks as * white Syr- 
ians” (^evkócvpor). They must not, however, be 
classed with the Senites, since the little that re- 
mains of their language shows no relationship with 
Semitic (Gesenius, * Monumenta, Phæniciæ,” p. 11). 
The Septuagint, the Syriac Hexapla, the Targum 
Onkelos, and the Jerusalem Targum identify (Deut, 
iL 22) the Biblical CAPHTOR with Cap- 
padocia. The targums on Gen. x, 14, 
Amos ix. 7 (here also the EXX, and’ 
Symmachus), and Jer. xlvii, 4 (also 
Aquila and Theodotion), identify it also with Caph - 
tor, and the targumon Ezek. xxvii. 11, with Gamma- 
dim, where the reading DY Dà (“ Medes ”) serves as 
basis. According to this interpretation, the Bible 
would testify to an emigration of the Cappadocians 
from Assyrian and Median rewions to Syria and Pales- 
tine. Forlater times, eompare Yuhasin, eå. London, 
p. 232b. 
Josephus is the first to give genuine historical 
data; he often mentions Cappadocia, since the royal 
house of Herod was related to that 
Josephus. of Cappadocia by the marriage of 
Herod’s son Alexander (subsequently 
executed) to Glaphyra, daughter of King Archelaus 
(“ Ant.” xvi. 1, 8 2), Glaphyra later 
greatly shocked the Jews by marrying her brother- 
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in-law Archelaus (. xvii. 13, & 4). Through these 
connections with Cappadocia, and perhaps even be- 
fore that time, Jews came to that country, and Chris- 
tianity spread among them (Acts ii. 9, xviii. 23; 
I Peter i. 1; on the Iypsistarian sect in Cappa- 
docia, see M. Friedländer, in “Jew, Quart, Rev.” 
xiv. 300). Jews of Cappadocia also went to the fes- 
tivals at Jerusalem (* Ant.” xvi. 6, $87); some settled 
in Sepphoris (Yer. Sheb. 89a); and R. Judah, R. 
Yannai, and R. Samuel are mentioned as Cappadocian 
teachers of the Law. "The Halakah mentions the 
Jews of Cappadocia, saying that they had no vege- 
tal oil, using only mineral oil (naphtha) for lighting 
on the Sabbath (Tosef., Shab. ii. 3; Yer. 4d; Bab. 
262). The Talmud also speaks of robbers in Cappa- 
docia (Tosef., Yeb. iv. 5; Bab. 25b), the Cappadocians 
being in evil repute because of their astuteness. 
Mazaca, or Cæsarea, the capital of Cappadocia, is 
also frequently mentioned; R. Akiba visited it on 
his travels (Tosef., Yeb. xiv. 5; Yer. 15d; Bab. 95b); 
and R. Meir, a teacher of the Law, is also mentioned 
here (Bab. Yeb. 121a). The importance of Mazaca, 
and hence that of Cappadocia, isshown most clearly, 
however, by the fact that when the Persian king, 
Sapor I., during his war with the Romans, besieged 
the city, he had 12,000 Jews massacred (M. K. 26a); 
it is said that the walls of Laodicea were rent by the 
noise of the arrows at Mazaca (2d.). Further men- 
tion is made of Cappadocian coins (Ket. xiii. 11) 
which, according to the correct interpretation (Parhi, 
in “ Kaftor wa-Ferah,” ed. Edelmann, p. 29b), were 
superior to those of Palestine. An ingenious use of 
the name is seen in the interpretation of a dream 
(xarra = 20; doxoi = beams), by means of which a 
hidden treasure was found (Lam. R. i. 1; Gen. R. 
68, 12; Ber. 56b; Ma'as. Sh. 55b): this passage like- 
wise indicates that journeys were often undertaken to 
Cappadocia. The word * Cappadocia,” furthermore, 
was used as a veiled expression for Rome (Tan., 
Wayera, 13; 2b. Do, 4), and in this sense may be con- 
nected with the dream above mentioned. Cappa- 
docia had no independent existence in later times, 
and hence no further importance for Judaism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Knobel, Die Volkertafel der Genesis, pp. 119, 
148, 153, Giessen, 1850; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 317-319; Bottger, 
''opographisch-Historisches Lexicon zw den Schriften des 
Flavius Josephus, p. 15; Krauss, Lehnwóürter, ii. 558, 559. 
G. S. Kn. 


CAPPEL, LOUIS (LUDOVICUS CAPPEL- 
LUS): Christian theologian and Hebrew scholar; 
descended from an old aristocratic French Hugue- 
not family; born Oct. 15, 1585; died June 18, 1658. 
In consequence of the so-called Tractate of Nemours 
of July 7, 1985, Cappel's parents were obliged to 
leave the country, and during their flight Louis was 
born at Saint Elier, near Sedan. The soldiers of the 


League, who were pursuing the parents. very nearly 


Spitted the new-born infant on their swords, After 
studying theology and Oriental languages at Sedan, 
and traveling for four years through England, Hol- 
land, and Germany, he was appointed, in 1618, 
preacher and professor of Hebrew, and in 1633 pro- 
fessor of theology, at the Reformed Academy of 
Saumur. He died there, highly honored. 

Cappel gained imperishable fame by his two 
books, “Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum,” pub- 
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lished anonymously by Thomas Erpenius, at. Ley- 
den, in 1624, and “Critica Sacra,” printed at Paris, 
in 1650. In the “ Arcanum” he proved conclusively 
that the Hebrew text was first pointed after the 
Christian era, until which time it had been composed 
merely of consonants; in the “Critica” he proved 
that not even the consonantal text had been trans- 
mitted without errors, but needed emendation with 
the help of the versions and of conjecture. 

lt is to the lasting credit of Cappel that he was 
the first who dared to undertake, with exemplary 
clearness, penetration, and method, a purely philo- 
logic and scientific treatment of the text of the Bible. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludovici Cappelli, Commentarius de Cappel- 

lorum Gente, reprinted in Ludovici Cappelli, Commentarii 

et Notw Critice in Vetus Testamentum, Amsterdam, 1689, 


T. K. H. C. 


CAPSALI: Family of scholars in European 
Turkey during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which came originally from Greece, where a cer- 
tain Elijah Capsali lived at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The name was taken from Cape 
Capsali, in the south of the Morea. Elijah had two 
sons, Moses and David, and the latter one son, 
Elkanah. The last Capsali mentioned in Jewish 
history is Elijah, son of Elkanah. The following 
members of the family are especially noteworthy: 

Eliezer Capsali: Talmudist at Constantinople 
in the second half of the fifteenth century. Inanswer 
to the appeal of the Karaites, whose literary degen- 
eracy was then notorious, he consented to instruct 
them in the rabbinic disciplines; imposing only the 
conditions that his pupils should refrain from vilify- 
ing the Talmudic authorities, and from desecrating 
the holy days of the rabbinical calendar. This at- 
tempt to reconcile the Karaites with Talmudic Juda- 
ism, or at least to soften their hostile attitude toward 
it, did not meet with the approval of the rigorists 
among the rabbis. Even Moses Capsali, who cer- 
tainly was independent enough otherwise, stoutly 
opposed his relative, Eliezer (perhaps chiefly because : 
it was not customary to treat the Karaites in a 
friendly manner; see. Elijah Mizrahi, Responsa, 
No. 57). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, viii. 208; Lattes, 

Likkutim Shonin, p. 17. 

Elijah b. Elkanah Capsali: Turkish Talmud- 
ist and historian; born at Candia about 1490; died 
(there?) about 1555. In 1509 Capsali left his native 
city to study at Padua under Judah Minz; but 
Judah dying eight days after Capsali's arrival, the 
latter went to Meir Katzenellenbogen, Minz’s son- 
in-law and successor. In 1522 Capsali was again at 
Candia, having been appointed leader of the com- 
munity there, with three assistants. During the 
terrible plague which appeared in Candia soon after, 


entailing upon the Jews great suffering, which was 
aggravated by the policy of isolating the Jewish 
quarter, Capsali worked unselfishly to relieve the 
stricken. When Menahem del Medigo, rabbi of 
Candia, became too old to officiate, Capsali and 
Judah del Medigo were appointed rabbis of the com- 
munity; and Capsali continued there until his death. 
Among his pupils, Samuel ALGAzrI deserves especial 
mention (compare Nepi-Ghirondi, *'Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael,” p. 6, below). Capsali carried on a learned 
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correspondence with the greatest Talmudists of his 
time; he showed a remarkable independence of 
spirit, not only in his relations with high authori- 
ties, but also in regard to ancient, time-honored 
customs. For instance, he abolished the custom, 
widely spread in Candia, of selling by auction the 
honor of bridegroom of the Torah; ordering instead 
that this should be conferred gratuitously upon a 
scholar or other prominent person of the community 
(Hayyim Benveniste, “Keneset ha-Gedolah, Orah 
Hayyim,” to 669; i. 88c). The independence and self- 
confidence manifested by Capsali in his decisions 
aroused the opposition of many of his colleagues. 
The responsa literature of that time contains numer- 
ous references by prominent rabbis to the controver- 
sies between Capsali and his associate rabbi of Can- 
dia, Judah del Medigo; the former always inclining 
to a less rigorous interpretation than the latter (com- 
pare Moses Alashkar, Responsa, No. 114, p. 177; 
Nos. 99, pp. 111-114; Meïr Katzenellenbogen, Re- 
sponsa, No. 29). Abraham ibn Nahmias was another 
opponent of Capsali (Benveniste, l.e. pp. 261, 268, 
342). 

Capsali is the author of the following works: (1) 
“Sefer Dibre ha-Yamim le-Malkut Winiziah”; (9) 
“Seder Eliyahu Zutta," or “Debe Eliyahu”; (3) 
“No‘am Hoblim,” decisions and responsa; and (4) a 
collection of responsa. The first work is a history 

of Venice, the manuscript of which is 


Elijah in the British Museum. It contains, 
Capsali’s in addition, matter relating to other 
Works. Italian cities, and a section on the per- 


secutions of the Jews in Germany. 

The second work, a history of the "Turkish empire 

from the earliest times down to the year 1522, is an 

important contribution to general history, as well as 
to the history of the Jews. This book (in manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library and in the British 

Museum), the publication of which would certainly 

throw much light on the history of the Jews in 

Turkey, contains a section on Spain and Portugal 

down to the expulsion of the Jews from those coun- 

tries. Judging from the extracts made by Lattes, 

Capsali was not only an excellent stylist —possessing 

neither the baldness of the chroniclers nor the ex- 

uberance and affectation of the elegists—but was 
also a reliable historian. Capsaliadded to the work, 

which is divided into 4 books and 166 sections, a 

treatise on theodicy. His interest in history is also 

seen in his collection of responsa, * No‘am Hoblim,” 
in which he narrates numerous interesting occur- 
rences relating to the Rabbis (compare, for example, 

the extract in Griitz, * Gesch der Juden," viii. 448— 

445, which refers to the controversy between J oseph 

Colon and Moses Capsali). Capsali’s responsa seem 

to have entirely disappeared: Hayyim Benveniste is 

the only one known to have possessed and used a 

copy of them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, viii. 449 et seq.: 
Lattes, Likkutim Shonim, pp. 18-82 (extracts from Capsali’s 
Seder Eliyahu are given on pp. 83-110); Neubauer, Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2411; Nepi-Ghirondi. Toledot. Gedole 
Yisrael, pp. 6-8; Rabbinowioz, Mozwe Golah, Index. 
Elkanah b. David Capsali: Turkish Talmud- 

ist and philanthropist of the second half of the 

fifteenth century. He was a pupil of his uncle, 

Moses Capsali, at Constantinople, but left that city 


and settled at Candia, where he became one of the 
most prominent members of the Jewish community. 
In 1493 he was “condestable” (high constable), one 
of its highest officers, and in that capacity was spe- 
cially active in relieving the sufferings of the Span- 
ish exiles who arrived that year in Candia. In one 
day (July 22, 1493) he collected for their assistance 
250 Venetian gulden, a very large sum for that time. 
Many notes on the history of the Ottoman empirein 
Elijah Capsali's work were communicated to him 
by Elkanah, his father. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lattes, Likkutim Shonim, pp. 17-18 ; Luzzatto, 

in Wiener, ‘Emek ha-Baka (Hebr. part), p. 20. 

Moses b. Elijah Capsali: Chief rabbi of the 
Ottoman empire; born in Greece 1420; died about 
1495 at Constantinople. When a young man he 
left his native country in order to study at the Ger- 
man yeshibot. He is next mentioned as rabbi of 
Constantinople about 1450; but he became promi- 
nent only during the reign of Sultan Mohammed IL, 
who appointed him chief rabbi of Turkey. The 
sultan thought so much of the rabbi that he assigned 
to him a seat in the divan beside the mufti, the re- 
ligious head of the Mohammedans, and above the 
patriarch of the Christians. 

Capsali held various offices, which included the 
supervision of the taxes of the Jews, and the ap- 
pointment of rabbis, and he even acted as a civil 
judge. It is said that the sultan's respect for the 
rabbi was due to the fact that, disguised as a civil- 
ian, Mohammed was present one day while Capsali 
was rendering his decisions; and he assured him- 
self that the rabbi was incorruptible and impartial 
in his judgments. When the sultan undertook to 
improve the moral conditions of some parts of Con- 
stantinople, it was said that this endeavor was 
prompted by the rabbi. It is certain that Capsali 
dealt very severely with Jewish youths who, inti- 
mate with the janizaries, imitated them in leading 
un-Jewishandimmorallives. Some of these youths, 
enraged by the corporal punishment he had inflicted 
on them, attempted to kill him during a street riot 
in 1481, and he escaped only by flight. Capsali’s 
associations with Bayazid, the son and successor of 
Mohammed II., were equally pleasant; and Bayazid’s 
friendliness toward the Jews, that became especially 
evident in the ready reception of the Spanish exiles, 
must be ascribed in no small measure to Capsali's 
influence. 

Capsali directed communal affairs with considera- 
ble skill, and commanded general respect. Ascetic 
in his mode of life—fasting frequently, and always 
sleeping on a bare floor—he was an advocate of rig- 
orous rabbinism, severely criticizing the attempt of 
some rabbis to instruct the Karaites in the Talmud 
(compare ELIEZER CarsaALr above) Nevertheless 
he seems to have taken certain liberties in various 
ritual questions, that made him many cnemies. A 
party was formed at Constantinople for the purpose 

of injuring Capsali’s reputation, and 


Capsali of branding him as an ignorant and 
and Colon. unscrupulous rabbi. At the head of 


this clique was Moses “Twenty-four,” 
said to have been so called because he knew only 
the twenty-four books of the Bible and nothing of 
the later literature, and who had been sent to Con- 
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stantinople by the community of Jerusalem in order 
to obtain permission from the chief rabbi to collect 
money for the poor of that city. But Capsali, for 
political reasons, could not comply with the request ; 
for Bayazid II. was then at war with the calif of 
Egypt, and it was forbidden to carry money from 
Turkey into the Egyptian provinces, hence into 
Palestine also. Moses “Twenty-four” was so exas- 
perated against the chief rabbi because of his disap- 
pointment, that he offered his services to the men 
who were attempting to bring Capsali into disgrace. 
At the head of these were Elijah Parnes, Aaron b. 
Abbaya, Isaac Alterno, and Asher of Cologne, who 
addressed to Joseph Coton, one of the greatest rab- 
binical authorities of the time, a letter containing 
the gravest accusations against Capsali, especially 
that of being careless in deciding cases dealing with 
marital troubles. Moses “ Twenty-four” carried this 
mendacious letter to Colon in Italy, who at once be- 
gan to denounce Capsali violently, declaring him to 
be unfit to fill the office of rabbi. Inthe ensuing con- 
troversy between Capsali and Colon men like Judah 
Minz and the three learned Del Medigo brothers (El- 
kanah, Moses, and Elijah) as well as many other 
rabbis, took Capsali's part against Colon. It isa 
proof of Capsali's noble character that he received 
Colon's son Perez in a most friendly way when the 
latter came to Constantinople to ask Capsali's par- 
don, as his father, on his death-bed, had requested 
him. Capsali, moreover, spoke of Colon in the 
highest terms, convinced that his opponent had acted 
against him because he was ignorant of the true 
state of affairs and zealous in upholding the Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, viii., Index ; Lattes, 
Likkutim Shonim, pp. 6-17: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
ra pp. 265-267 ; Rabbinowicz, Moza’e Golah (see In- 

ex). 
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CAPTAIN: One at the head of, and in com- 
mand over, others; a chief or officer; the head man 
ofa clan; the commander of an army. The title 
occurs both in A. V. and R. V. as the equivalent 
for a large variety of Hebrew and Greek words fre- 
‘quently translated differently in other passages. 
Even where the rendering “captain” is adopted, the 
exact military or official implication of the title is 
often not indicated. This indefiniteness is due to 
the fact that Jewish military forces, especially dur- 
ing the earlier periods of their history, were not 
rigidly or systematically organized. Standing or 
regular armies were unknown before the days of 
the kingdom. 

The levies raised for purposes of offensive or de- 
fensive warfare fell naturally into units correspond- 

ing to the tribes or clans to which they 


The belonged, the captain of each contin- 
Tribe the gent being usually the chief of the 
Military tribe or clan; though occasionally the 

Unit. captain did not belong to the tribe, 


or was not its chief. Bands of men 
unconnected tribally, the “vain men” or fellows of 
Judges xi. 8, under the command of a captain dis- 
tinguished by his prowess, are sometimes men- 
tioned; and it is very likely that Saul, in “ choos- 
ing” three thousand men (I Sam. xiii. 2), called into 
service such a company, and that the necessity for 
resorting to the same expedient a little later in his 

III.—36 


career (I Sam. xxiv. 2) induced him to keep together 
as a permanent establishment a body of armed men 
under his personal command. It isduring his reign 
that mention is first found of a commander- or cap- 
tain-in-chief; namely, ABNER (I Sam. xiv. 50). 

Under Davip much progress was made in the de- 
velopment and organization of a standing military 
force. While a fugitive and an exile, David had 
been himself the leader of a band of freebooters (see 
I Sam. xxii. 9 et seq.) His followers formed the 
nucleus of astanding army. Under him are found, in 
addition to the commander-in-chief, “captains of 
the host? (oon Sw, II Sam. xxiv. 4). The captain 
of the royal body-guard is also mentioned as one of 
the high dignitaries of the court (II Sam. viii. 18, xx. 
23). Captains of “runners,”—7.e., foot-soldiers, a 
body of men probably entrusted with the custodian- 
ship of the palace gates (II Kings x. 25)—are named 
in I Kings xiv. 27. These “runners” seem to have 
consisted of companies of hundreds (II Kings xi. 4, 
nbn mp). 

'The meaning of eon ww? (A. V., ^ chief among 
the captains”; R. V., “chief of the captains”) is not 
certain. “Shalish” has been explained as the third oc- 
cupant of the Cnariot (LXX., tpicrargc); still, it is 
doubtful whether military chariots had come into 
use among the Israelites so early as David’s reign. 
In Ex. xiv. 7and xv. 4 the reference is to Egyp- 
tian chariots, and these are known to have been 
manned by two men only. “Shalish” in these two 
verses seems to designate “picked troops,” the élite . 
of soldiers. (See Baentsch on Ex. xiv. 7, in * Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament.”) In other pas- 
sages the “shalish” probably was a military officer 
in charge of a third of a larger division (compare 
battalion = + regiment), or the third officer in rank. 
Compare Assyrian “shalshda,” Rawlinson “ Asiatic 
Inscriptions, ” v. 8, 48; Assurbanipal “ Inscriptions,” 
130,1. Sorowomw, however, had “captains” of horse 
and chariots (I Kings ix. 22). 

It is not unlikely that during the period of the 
kings the army was divided into tactical units of 

1,000, subdivided again into bodies of 

Military 100, 50, and 10, each under its proper 

Divisions. officer or “head” (wy), or “captain” 

(Ww). "Ihe fixed titles of the various 
ranks in the military hierarchy are not exactly 
known, but itis probable that each officer was des- 
ignated as the “head” or “captain” (“sar”) of the 
number under him (I Sam. viii. 12, xvii. 18, xviii. 
18; II Sam. xviii. 1; Ex. xviii. 21; I Macc. iii. 55), 
though the title “shalish” would indicate also an- 
other nomenclature. The sources furnish too scanty 
a supply of facts to substantiate a more definite 
assertion. | 

The priests and Levites of the Second Temple 
were organized into groups, with proper officers or 


captains. Under the high priest the 

Captains qp (“segan”), more generally desig- 
of the nated n3 551 (“the memunneh”), 

Temple. often officiated as his lieutenant, Jost 


(* Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner 
Sekten," i. 150) suggests that this is thé officer de- 
scribed in Acts iv. 1, v. 24, 26 as crpargyóc rov iepov 
(“captain of the temple”), and in II Macc. iii. 4 as 
wpocraryc (“governor”), This identification, how- 


Captain 
Captivity 


ever, isnot very convincing. Itismore reasonable to 
hold orparyyóç to be the rendering of nwn WNI, 
the Mishnaic title of the “captain [of one] of the 
priestly groups" (ma‘amad or “mishmar”). The 
ofticer named in the passages quoted above corre- 
sponds to the one given the same title (ozpazzyóc) by 
Josephus (“ Ant." xx. 06,8 2; “B. J.” ii. 5, 8 3). He 
is the captain of the Levitical temple-guard (compare 
Maimonides, “Kele. Ham.” iii) a body of police, 
referred to also in Luke xxii. 4, 52, The officers 
that assisted in the arrest of Jesus (John xviii. 8) 
may have belonged to this company. The “cap- 
tain" of Acts xxii. 28, and possibly John xviii, 12, 
rendering the Greek word y:2iapyoc, represents a 
Roman officer, the * prefectus? or *tribunus mili- 
tum”; it is not clear which grade of the Roman 
military hierarchy is meant by the “captain of the 
guards,” in Acts xxviii. 16, where it is a translation 
of the Greek ortpavoreddpyyce. The R.V. omits the 
sentence altogether. 

Three Hebrew words are mistranslated “captain ” 
by the A. V.: (1) "9, in II Kings xi. 4, 19 (probably 
a misreading for ‘3; see CIERETHITES); (2) n", 
in Ezek. xxi. 22 (“battering rams,” R. V.); (8) 998, 
in Jer. xiii. 21, where “friend ” is the proper meaning. 

Following are other Hebrew equivalents: “'Tif- 
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asin R. V. generally. “Pehah,” an Assyrian title; 
“pahati,” from “bel pabati,” lord of a district = 
governor; military “captain” in II Kings xviii, 24; 
Isa. xxxvi. 9; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 19, 23. “Kazin,” 
originally "elder," “judge.” “Rosh,” “head,” 
“chief” (R, V.). “Ba‘al,” "lord" (Jer. xxxvii. 18), 
“captain” of prison. “Rab” (II Kings xxxv. 8), 
“captain” of executioners; interchanges with “sar” 
(Gen. xxxix. 1). “Sar” is equivalent to “prince,” 
and hence “commander,” “captain.” “Shallit” ig 
rendered “ruler” in Dan. ii. 15. For renderings of 
“shalish” see above, and Dillmann on Ex. xiv, 7, 
in "Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den Heiligen 
Schriften”; also Paul Haupt, in “Beiträge für 
Assyriologie und Semitischen Sprach wissenschaft, " 
iv. 4, pp. 582-587, Leipsic, 1902. 
E. G. H. 


CAPTIVES.—Biblical Data: The Bible makes 
no provision for the treatment of captives taken in 
war. Captives were considered as slaves, and ag 
such were subject to all the laws that govern the 
relations between the master and his non-Jewish 
slave ("3935 *3y); (see SuAvEs). In the early wars 
of Joshua with the seven tribes that inhabited Pal- 
estine, there could be no captives of war, as the 
Israclites were commanded to destroy all the people, 


JEWISH CAPTIVES IN ATTITUDE OF SUPPLICATION. 


(From Layard's “ Monuments of Nineveh."") 


sar," (the Assyrian “dupsharu ” = writer of tablets), 
in Jer. li. 27 and Nahum iii. 17, a military officer, 
probably the Hebrew “Sofer” (Jer. lii. 25; reading 
emended II Kings xxv. 19, see Nowack, "Lehr- 
buch der Hebrüischen Archäologie,” i. 360) “Na- 
gid,” a title of royal personages; sccondarily, 
“chief,” and hence “captain” (I Chron. xii. 27, xiii. 
1); the “steward” of the palace (II Chron. xxviii. 
7) “Nasi,” truer rendering, “prince” (Num. ii. 8, 


even the women and the children (Deut. xx. 16-18). 
In later days the descendants of such Canaanites as 
escaped destruction Solomon considered not only 
tributary to himself, but also bond-servants who had 
to serve the Israelites at any time in whatever capac- 
ity they might be needed (I Kings ix. 20, 21; Mai- 
monides, * Yad,” Melakim, vi. 1). 

According to the Deuteronomic law (Deut. xx. 
10-18), the Israelites were commanded to destroy 
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all male adults of a conquered people. In some in- 

stances, however, Israelitish kings showed unusual 

mildness to their captives. Ahab released Ben 

Hadad of Syria on very generous terms, after the 

latter had suffered a humiliating defeat on the battle- 

fidd (I Kings xx. 84). At the instance of the 
prophet Elisha, the king of Israel dismissed a Syrian 
army which had been taken by stratagem (II Kings 

vi. 20-28), 

Female captives were also subject to the same 
laws as the female non-Jewish slaves. A peculiar 
exception to that general law is the case of the 
“vefat toar” (ign ms’, Deut. xxi 10-14) An 
Tsraelitish warrior who had intercourse with a cap- 
tive might take her for a wife, after having permitted 
her to mourn for her parents a full month. If he 
then refused to marry her, he could not sell her into 
slavery, but must let her go free. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis saw 

in the law regarding female captives a reluctant con- 

cession to the passions of man, and therefore looked 
upon such an act unfavorably. They treated it as 
an exception and limited it in the following manner: 

One who. takes possession of a female captive 
during war may not cast her off; but, if she be 
willing to accept the Jewish religion, her captor 
must keep her in his house for three months, this 
being the accepted interpretation of “ yerah yamim ” 
(Deut. xxi. 18), and then marry her. Ifat the end 
of the three months he did not wish to marry her, 
he must not sell her into slavery, but must send her 
away free. Should she be unwilling to accept the 
Jewish faith, he may continue to keep her for twelve 
months and use peaceful persuasion; but if at the 
end of that period she is still steadfast in her deter- 
mination, he must send her away free. At no time 
may the captor employ compulsory measures to 
force her into the Jewish faith. If he belongs to 
the family of Aaron, he can not marry her, as the 
Jewish law prohibits a Kohen from marrying a 
proselyte (Yeb. 48b; Kid. 21b et seg.; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Melakim, viii. 2-7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. War; 
Spitzer, Heer und Wehryesete der Alten Tsraeliten, Grie- 
chen und Romer, ch. xix., Vinkoveze, 1879. 

J. SR. J. H. G. 

CAPTIVITY, or EXILE, BABYLONIAN: 
By “exile” is meant any form of forced emigration 
in which the selection of his new habitation is left 
to the choice of the person banished. In a particu- 
lar sense the word is used to designate the enforced 
emigration of larger communities, such as tribes and 
nations; in which case, however, any choice of dom- 
icile seems to be withheld. "The specific term for 
this species of exile is ^deportation." In antiquity, 
deportation was employed on an extensive scale for 
political purposes, either to annihilate the power of 
& conquered people, or to cultivate new and unset- 
tled districts by populating them, or to fuse together 
various nationalities—more widely separated in 
ancient times than they are to-day—and occasionally 
to subserve several of these various ends at once. 

The earliest deportation of Israelites mentioned in 
the Old Testament was that of Tiglath-pileser ILI. 
This king, cither in 734 B.c., upon the march against 
Philistia, mentioned in a fragment of the eponym 


list, or (in the event that the march against Hano 
of Gaza [734] did not concern the affairs of Israel and 
Judah) in 738, took the field against 


The Pekah of Israel and Rezin of Damas- 
Deporta- cus, who were warring against his vas- 
tion sal, King Ahaz of Judah, and punished 
of Israel. them by annexing the northern and 


eastern borderlands (II Kings xvi. 7-9). 
While he annexed these borderlands of the tribes of 
Zebulon, Asher, and Naphtali, together with such 
of the eastern territory of the Jordan as belonged to 
Israel, he led the inhabitants of these provinces into 
Assyria, and established them there (II Kings xv. 
29). 'The second deportation took place after the 
conquest of Samaria in 722 B.C., which conquest was 
followed by the demolition of the northern kingdom. 
The last king of that country, Hoshea, had renounced 
allegiance to Shalmaneser IV. (II Kings xvii. 4), 
whereupon the latter besieged the city of Samaria 
for three years (724—722). It was reserved for his 
successor, Sargon, however, to capture the hostile 
capital, as is evident from the cuneiform inscriptions 
(in contradiction to II Kings xvii. 3 et seq., ac- 
cording to which the conquest was made by Shal- 
maneser himself) On that occasion 27,280 people 
were taken captive and deported, partly to the As- 
syrian province of Gozan in Mesopotamia and partly 
to Media, where they were established as royal 
charges; while, at the same time, colonists of other 
nationalities were settled in Samaria and the sur- 
rounding territory to take the place of those de- 
ported. In this way not only was a conquered and 
hostile people thoroughly disrupted, but it was at 
once replaced by subjects loyal to the crown, among 
whom the- vacated territory was distributed, and 
who obtained special prerogatives, in order to 
strengthen their allegiance. The first people to be 
sent thither (721 s.c.) from Babylon as settlers were 
Arameans. Upon the close of the Babylonian in- 
surrection, however (647 B.c.), Assurbanipal sent fur- 
ther contingents from Babylon, Cuthah, Sippara 
(Sepharvaim), Susa, and Elam (II Kings xvii. 24, 
xviii. 11; Ezra iv. 4-10). 

The inhabitants of the southern kingdom, Judea, 
were in their turn subjected to two deportations, 
The first of these took place in the year 
597 in connection with the first con- 
quest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. On that occasion Nebuchad- 
nezzar appeared before the walls of Jerusalem with 
his army for the purpose of punishing Josiah's son 
Jehoiakim, because the latter, relying upon the as- 
sistance of Egypt, had renounced his allegiance to 
Babylonia. As soon as Jehoiachin or Jaconiah, who 
had meanwhile succeeded his father, Jehoiakim, as 
king, had, after a short defense, surrendered to the 
leaders of the Babylonian army, Nebuchadnezzar 
ordered him, together with the most distinguished 
men of the land, and the most valuable treasures of 
the Temple and the palace, to be sent to Babylonia 
(II Kings xxiv. 1-16). Thus began the Babylonian 
Exile (597), from which year the prophet Ezekiel, 
who was among the captives, dates his calculations. 
Another deportation took place upon the downfall 
of the kingdom of Judah (586 ».c.). The new king, 
Zedekiah, a son of Josiah, whose original name was 


Deportation 
of Judah. 


ordered by Nebuchadnezzar. 


Captivity 
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Mattaniah, had taken the oath of fealty to the Baby- 
lonian sovereign (Ezek. xvii. 13). But as early as 
593 he had planned an insurrection against Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to which end he had summoned the 
ambassadors of the disaffected Syrian states tribu- 
tary to Babylon; namely, Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, and Sidon. Psammetichus II. (594-588), the 
new king of Egypt, was probably the soul of the 
undertaking. Although peace still reigned in Syria, 
and Zedekiah himself appeared before Nebuchad- 
nezzar to vindicate his good faith (Jer. li. 59 e£ seq.), 
it soon thereafter became possible for the Egyptian 
king Hophra to tempt Zedekiah into a breach of 
faith. Nebuchadnezzar was now compelled to step 
in, and repaired to Riblah on the Orontes, in order 
to conduct a campaign against Jerusalem directly 
from his headquarters. The siege began Jan. 10, 
987, and lasted for a yearand a half. As the city, 
partly because of its inaccessible position, and partly 
because of its strong fortifications, was almost im- 
pregnable to assault, Nebuchadnezzar endeavored to 
starve out the inhabitants by encircling Jerusalem 
with a wall. The approaching army of Hophra now 
compelled the Babylonians temporarily to abandon 
the siege and stand battle. The Egyptians, how- 
ever, were beaten; and the siege began anew, and 
was continued until July 9, 586, when the be- 
leaguerers penetrated into the city through a breach 
made in the protective wall built in the days of 
Hezekiah (II Chron. xxxii.5; II Kings xxii. 14). 
An attempt at flight by Zedekiah and his retinue 
was frustrated; he and his armed followers being 
intercepted before they could eross the Jordan. 
The retinue were dispersed, while Zedekiah was cap- 
tured and brought before Nebuchadnezzar at Rib- 
lah. Here he witnessed the death of his sons, who 
were murdered in his presence. His eyes were then 
put out, and he was taken in chains to Babylon. 
On Aug, 7 of the same year Nebuzaradan, captain 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s body-guard, ordered that the 
Temple, the royal palace, and all dwellings in the 
city of Jerusalem be set on fire, and that the sur- 
viving inhabitants be taken captive to Babylon. 
This was also the fate of all those who, after the 
capitulation of the city, had sought refuge in the 
camp of the Babylonians. Seventy or eighty dis- 
tinguished Jews, however, among them the high 
priest Seraiah, were sent to Riblah, where, by the 
order of Nebuchadnezzar, they were put to death 
(II Kings xxv. 1 et seg.; Jer. xxxix. 1 et seg., lii. 1 
et seg.). Yet a third deportation of the Jews was 
During the futile 
siege of Tyre, which lasted thirteen years (585-573 
B.C.) and compelled Nebuchadnezzar to keep a 
standing army in Syria, probably a rebellion broke 
out among the population, which, since the murder 
of Judah’s Jewish governor, Gedaliah, had been 
heavily oppressed (Jer. lii. 30). In consequence of 
this, there was ordered, either in 582 or 581 B.c., an- 
other partial deportation to Babylon. 

As regards the number of Jews deported by 
Nebuchadnezzar, there are two divergent reports. 
According to- the statements in Jer. lii. 98-80, which 
must be accepted as the more reliable, as they cer- 
tainly are the more complete, 3,093 Jews were de- 
ported in 59 B.c., 832 inhabitants of Jerusalem in 586, 


and 748 Jews in 582, making 4,600 persons in all. 
But in Biblical times, as to-day in Oriental countries, 
only the men were counted. Hence 


Number it follows that from 14,000 to 18,000 
of Bab- souls must have been deported to Bab- 
ylonian  ylon. The other statements, given 
Exiles. in II Kings xxiv. 14, 16, refer only to 


the deportation of the year 597 p.c. 
Verse 14 states that 10,000 men were sent into exile; 
while according to verse 16 the number was 8,000. 
As the former verse is part of an addition to the 
original text, it will be necessary to adhere to the 
second, the figures in which, however, are more than 
twice as high as those given in Jeremiah. Now, if 
the figures as given in Jeremiah for the years 597, 
586, and 582 be accepted as correct, the total num- 
ber of exiles, taking into consideration II Kings 


xxiv. 16, will be 12,000 men, or in’ all 36,000 to 


48,000 souls. Furthermore, if it be assumed that the 
total population of the kingdom of Judah was about 
120,000 (the figures should probably be somewhat 
higher, as the country was at that time more densely 
populated than it is to-day), about one-fourth of the 
population (according to II Kings xxiv. 16) or, per- 
haps more correctly, one-eighth (according to Jer. 
lii. 28-30) was led captive into Babylonia.  . 
The Israclites who were deported in 597 at first 
hoped for a speedy return to their homes. As they 
belonged without exception to the 
Condition leading families, they had given cre- 
of dence to the sayings of the false proph- 
the Exiles. ets who had flattered them (Jer. xxvii.— 
xxix.; Ezek: xii. 21, xiii. 28); and in 
contradistinction to those who had remained at home, 
they came to regard themselves as the true Israel, 
although they themselves by no means conformed 
to the standard which the true prophets had pic- 
tured of an ideal Israel (Jer. xxiv.; Ezek. xi. 1-21), 
nor did they betray any evidence of a *new heart." 
When, therefore, contrary to their expectations, 
Jerusalem was destroyed in 586, they were, after all, 
compelled to follow the advice of Jeremiah (xxix. 
4-9) and accommodate themselves to the conditions 
of a protracted exile. - 
As exiles, under royal protection, and conse- 


: quently enjoying special prerogatives in their new 


home, their personal lot was undoubtedly a happier 
one than that of their brethren who had remained 
behind. Their habitation was in the province of 
Babylon. Itis not known, however, whether they 
lived together in considerable numbers or were 
scattered throughout the country. The places where 
they dwelt were known by various names; thus, 
“Tel Abib,” according to the Hebrew etymology, 
signified “hill of corn-ears,” whereas its Babylonian 
signification was “the deluge,” or “hill of the 
stream ”—the valley of the rivers Chebar (one of the 
numerous canals of the Euphrates), Casiphia, and 
Ahava (Ezek. i. 8; Ezra viii. 15, 17). A number of 
western Semitic proper names, discovered upon in- 
scriptions found in Nippur, have led Hilprecht to 
believe that many of the exiles were settled in that 
place (see, for example, “Palestine Exploration 
Fund, Quarterly Statement,” Jan., 1898, p. 54: 
April, 1898, p. 187). They not only preserved their 
old tribal distinction, but kept special genealogical 
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records (Ezra viii. 17; Ezek. xiii. 9); and the heads 
of the tribes or. elders were the leaders of the sepa- 
rate communities (Ezra viii. 1 et seg., 16 e£ seq. ; Ezek. 
viii. 1, xiv. 1, xx. 1). 

Their outward condition was also by no means 
unsatisfactory. Jeremiah, in his exhortations (xxix. 
5-7; compare Ezek. xiii. 2 et seq., xiv. 9-11), states 
that the Israelites were permitted to till the soil, 
to cultivate the family life, and, by thrift and 
diligence, to accumulate wealth. Perhaps, being 
permitted to administer their internal affairs through 
their elders, they were allowed the undisturbed ex- 
ercise of their religion; and nowhere are bloody per- 
secutions heard of, designed to alienate forcibly the 
people from their ancestral religion, and to coerce 
them into accepting that of the conquerors. All the 
misery, want, Imprisonment, and ill-treatment, fre- 
quently described as suffered in Babylonia, must be 
explained by the fact that the Prophets, whenever 
they gazed back upon the national catastrophe, felt 
anew all the pangs of homelessness and servitude. 
Consequently, the description of the people as a 
helpless worm (Isa. xli. 14), and of the violence and 
spoliation which had reduced Israel to the condition 
of those who suffer in chains and bondage (75. xlii. 
20-94), is not ascribable to actual sufferings inflicted 
in the land of exile. The chains and bonds are not 
such as have been forged for them in the land of 
their exile: they are figurative of the condition of 
homelessness and servitude into which the exiled 
Israelites have fallen; and they have lost their 
home, they have been despoiled, and the fetters of 
the foreign rule weigh heavily upon them. The 
Prophets also deplore the deep humiliation to which 
God has subjected His people by consigning them 
to ruin, and they bewail the circumstance that even 
the religious leaders, the priests and the Prophets 
themselves, have been delivered up to the profana- 
tion of a pagan people, instead of being permitted 
to serve the Lord in His holy Temple according to 
the divine mission appointed to them (Isa. xliii. 28, 
xlvii. 6). The source of the most poignant erief on 
the part of the pious devotees of YHWH was the 
ridicule cast by the idolaters upon their religion, 
their God, and His power; for, as the pagans could 
not trace the downfall of the people to its true cause 
—the sins of the people themselves—they beheld in 
tho fall of Jerusalem and its Temple a proof of the 
weakness of Israels God (Isa. lii. 2). 

In consequence of the favorable external circum- 
stances of the exiles, and particularly of such of 

them as were engaged in the diversi- 
Religious fied commerce in the Babylonian me- 
Conditions. tropolis, the longing for home gradu- 

ally disappeared, and they learned to 
content themselves with material prosperity. Most 
of these indifferent persons were lost to their people; 
for, in their anxiety to retain the wealth they had 
acquired, they learned to conform to the manners 
and customs of the country, thus sacrificing not 
only their national but also their religious independ- 
ence and individuality. Hence the denunciation by 
the Prophets.of the various forms of idolatry prac- 
tised among the people. Even if the description of 
the idolatry mentioned in Isa. lvi. 9-1vii. 18a be- 
longs to pre-exilic times, many other passages SO 
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graphically describe the idolatrous practises of th 
exiles that the relation between these and the Baby- 
lonian cult can not be mistaken (Isa. Ixv. 3 et seq.; 
compare 7, lxvi. 17). Despite all this indifference 
and impiety on the part of the masses, there was 
nevertheless an element that remained true to the 
service of Yuwu. These “servants of Yuwn,” 
who humbly submitted (aay, “the meek ”) to His 
will, gathered about the few Prophets who remained 
faithful to the Lord, but whose voice and influence 
were lost amid the general depravity, and who, in 
addition to the pain caused by base ingratitude and 
faithlessness toward the God of their fathers, were 
also compelled to endure all the shafts of scorn and 
ridicule. While some, though without obeying the 
prophet’s exhortations (Ezek, xxxiii. 31), listened to 
his words—either because they appreciated his elo- 
quence, or because they were entertained and pleased 
by the holy enthusiasm of the man of God—others 
ridiculed this faith inthe Lord and the fond hope of 
the devotees of Yuwu of a future salvation and a 
redemption from pagan captivity (Isa. Ixiv. 9). In- 
deed, in their delusion they proceeded even to open 
hostility and oppression; anda reference to a species 
of excommunication or, at least, an open declaration 
of ostracism, is contained in the above-mentioned 
passage. "Thesesad experiences of all true Israelites 
tended to separate them more and more from their 
recreant brethren. 'The more the pious exiles felt 
themselves repelled by their pagan environment and 
their disloyal fellow-Israelites (Ps. xxxvii. 3 et seg.) 
the closer became the union among themselves, and 
the stronger their allegiance to their Prophets and 
the Law. What they had re-established almost im- 
mediately of the religion of their fathers was the 
sacred observances. True, a festive celebration of 
the high festivals was out of the question, in view 
of the unfavorable conditions and of 
Religious the mood of the people. Such a cele- 
Ob- bration was, therefore, supplanted by 
servances. solemn days of penance and prayer to 
commemorate the catastrophe which 
had befallen the people (Zech. vii. 8, viii. 19). The 
fasts of the fathers were also observed, although in 
so superficial and thoughtless a manner that the 
prophet was compelled to condemn the mode of ob- 
servance, and to censure fasting when accompanied 
by the ordinary business pursuits of every-day (Isa. 
lviii. 3). As the faithful could not honor YHwu by 
sacrifices in a foreign land, nothing remained to 
them of all their ceremonial but the observance of 
the Sabbath (Hosea ix. 3-5) and such other customs 
as were connected with a certain independence of 
action. Such, for example, were the act of circum- 
cision, which, together with the observance of the 
Sabbath, constituted a distinguishing mark of Israel; 
regular prayer, performed with the face turned 
toward Jerusalem (I Kings viii. 48); and fasting, al- 
ready mentioned. When the Prophets of the Exile 
spoke of the conditions under which the divine 
prophecies would be fulfilled, they al- 
The ways emphasized the observance of the 
Sabbath. Sabbathas the foremost obligation, as 
the force which should unite and: 
«preserve the Jewish community (Isa. lvi 2, 6 et 
seg. ; lviii. 18; Jer. xvii. 19 et seg.; Ezek. xx. 12 et 
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seq. ; xxii. 8, 20). On the other hand, it is evident 
from the demands and exhortations of the Prophets 
that they were now willing to dispense with the 
ceremonial, as the more external form of religious 
observance, in order to emphasize the exemplifica- 
tion of the essential religious spirit in works of 
morality and charity. 

At the same time the idea found acceptance that 
the submission of the personal will to that of the 
Lord would prove the most acceptable sacrifice in 
His sight (Ezek. xi. 19, xviii. 31, xxxvi. 96: Isa. lxi. 
1-3). Ezekiel also establishes the new principle 
that the essence of religion must be sought in indi- 
vidual morality: “The righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him" (Ezek. xviii. 20-89; 
compare Deut. xxiv. 16; Num. xxvi. 11); where- 
fore he, also, in contrast with the present disposition 
of the exiles, predicts a new heart and a new Spirit 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 96). The new religious conviction 
was confirmed by the contemplation of the pagan 
idols with the attendant immoral cult, which reacted 
to strengthen and to purify the conception of the 
monotheistic idea, so that in the Deutero-Isaiah the 
certain conviction is already expressed of the ulti- 
mate recognition of Yuwir by all pagan peoples. 

Particular attention was now paid to the ancestral 
literature; and thus there arose during the Baby- 
lonian Exile the profession of the “ scribes,” those 
learned in the Law who set the standard of piety 
and devotion, and who transmitted their precepts 
both to their successors and to the people at large, 
While at the same time extending the body of the 
laws by means of revision and amplification (see 
PENTATEUCH). Historical writings also were now 
revised in accordance with the standard of the Law, 

establishing as a basis the historical 
Cultivation conception of Deuteronomy. All the 
of calamities which had befallen Israel 
Literature. were accepted by these exiles as a 
punishment for transgressions, and 
particularly for idol-worship. Thesin of Jeroboam 
had ruined Israel, and the transgressions of Manas- 
seh, despite his subsequent thorough reformation, 
were only atoned for by the downfall of Judah. 
Therefore the history of the past was to serve both 
as a warning and asa guide for the future. This 
explains the purpose of the compilation of the vari- 
ous older historical works into a historical entity: 
the new Israel, risen from the grave of exile, must 
avoid the sins and errors which caused the ruin of 
Its fathers. And indeed the Psalms which were 
composed after the Exile reveal a keener introspec- 
tion, a deeper sense of contrition, and a more frank 
avowal of sin than the earlier ones. 

The first indication of a change for the better was 
the liberation of King Jchoiachin from his captivity, 
with regal honors which distinguished him above 

all other kings at the court of Baby- 

Termina- lon. According to II Kings xxv. 27- 
tion of the 30, he was liberated by Evil-Merodach 

Exile. (562-560 n.c.) ; and thou gh this passage 
mentions the liberation as occurring 

in the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of Jehoi- 
achin, the event must be ascribed to 
(568-556). The first permanent change was brought 
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about by the Persian king Cyrus. As the Deutero- 
Isaiah already desired and predicted after the first 
inroad of Cyrus into the Babylonian kingdom (545), 
a conquest of the city of Babylon took place (589 
B.C.) after the decisive defeat of the army at Sip- 
para. This conquest, however, was not accompanied 
by spoliation or destruction, and was followed by 
an order to rebuild the Temple of Yuwu in J erusa- 
lem. This duty was assigned to Sheshbazzar, him- 
self a Jew (according to I Chron. iii. 18, Shenazar, 
perhaps a Davidite), who had been sent by Cyrus as 
governor to Jerusalem, the king himself having pre- 
viously laid the corner-stone of the Temple. The 
work of building, however, was soon arrested (Ezra 
v. 19-16). Sheshbazzar probably did not go to Jeru- 
salem alone, being in all likelihood accompanied by 
distinguished Jews, such as the Davidite Zerubba- 
bel, the priest Joshua, less prominent ones, and a 
troop of soldiers. But a general permission for the 
Jews to return was probably not given by Cyrus, as 
no mention of it occurs in any of the older records. 

The actual return of the exiles was consummated 
by Ezra, who assembled at the river Ahava all those 
desirous of returning. "These consisted of about 
1,800 men, or 5,500 to 6,000 souls (Ezra viii.), þe- 
sides 38 Levites and 290 slaves of the Temple from 
Casiphia. With this body, which was invested with 
royal powers, Ezra and Nehemiah succeeded, after 
great difficulties, in establishing the post-exilic Jew- 
ish community. From the list given in Neh. vii. 
6-79 (= Ezra ii), which the chronicler erroneously 
supposed to be an enumeration of those who had 
returned under Cyrus, it appears that the whole 
Jewish community at this time comprised 42,360 
men, or 125,000 to 180,000 souls. 
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Traditional Data: Various causes are as- 
signed in the Haggadah for the Babylonian Ex- 
ile. Some authorities mention general unworthiness 
(Lam. R. proem 19); others give Specific sins, as 
idolatry, licentiousness, and bloodshed (Tosef., Men. 


xiii. 22), incontinency in the drinking of wine (Gen. 


R. xxxvi. 4), too great indulgence to one another 
and failure to reprove those who sinned (Shab. 
119b), and non-observance of the year of release 
and of the Sabbath, and neglecting the study of the 
Torah (Yer. Ta'an. iv. 69b). 

Israel was exiled to Babylonia because the lan- 
guage of the Babylonians is akin to that of the 
Torah. According to another opin- 
ion, God had therefore exiled Israel 
to Babylonia because the latter is a 
low-lying country, like the nether 
world; asit is said (Hosea xiii. 14): “From the power 
of the nether world I will ransom them.” Another: 
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authority says that God exiled Israel to Babylonia, 
because it was the land from which they had come, 
asa husband that is angry with his wife sends her 
home to her mother (Pes. 87b). Babylonia was 
Israel's home. Israel and Judah were exiled to dif- 
ferent places in order that each might find consola- 
tion in the other's misery (Pesik. R. xxxiii). 

Forty years before Israel went into exile date- 
palms were planted in Babylonia, because Israel was 
eager for the sweetness of the date, by which the 

tongue gets accustomed to the sweet- 


Incidents ness of the Torah (Yer. Ta‘an. J.¢.). 
Connected According to one opinion the Ark was 
with carried to Babylonia. With the de- 


struction of the First Temple ceased 
the Davidic dynasty, the Urim and 
Tummim, and the Levitical cities (Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 
1,2). For fifty-two years after the destruction of 
the Temple no bird was seen to fly in Palestine. 
This is inferred. from Jer. ix. 9, nona having the 
numerical value of 52. Seven hundred kinds of 
clean fishes, 800 kinds of clean locusts, and innumer- 
able fowl followed the exiles to Babylonia (Yer. 
Ta‘an. Le; Lam. R. proem 84). As Nebuzaradan 
entered the Temple court he found the blood of 
the prophet Zechariah boiling. To his question, 
“ Whose blood is that?” the people answered that 
it was the blood of sacrificial animals. He slaughtered 
a multitude of animals, but the prophet’s blood 
did not cease boiling. Threatened with execu- 
tion, the people admitted that it was the blood 
of the murdered prophet. Nebuzaradan thereupon 
slaughtered 80,000 priestly youths, but the blood 
still would not cease boiling. Turning in anger to 
it, he said, “Dost thou want me to kill thy whole 
people?” Then God felt merey with His children 
and caused the blood to cease boiling (Yer. Ta‘an. 
i.c.; Git. 57b). Eighty thousand priestly youths 
hid themselves in the cells of the Temple, where they 
were all burned, with the exception of Joshua b. 
Jehozadak, the high priest, the “ brand plucked out 
of the fire" (Yer. Ta'an. /.c.). Eighty thousand 
priestly youths fled to the Ishmaelites. When they 
asked the latter for a drink, they gave them various 
salted foods, and leather bottles filled with air, and 
invited them to eat and drink. When one attempted 
to drink, the air from the bottle entered his lungs 
and choked him to death (?5.). 

Nebuzaradan is identical with Arioch (Dan. ii. 14). 
This name suggests that Nebuzaradan, when lead- 
ing the Jewish exiles, raged against them like a lion 
(nw) until they had reached the Euphrates. On 
arriving there he said to his troops: “ Let them rest 
here, for from this time forward their God will not 
care for them.” Therefore it is said, “By the rivers 
of Babylon we sat" (Ps. exxxvii. D), only then, not 
before (Lam. R. v. 5). By the rivers of Babylon 
they sat and wept over the dead who had fallen by 
the sword of Nebuchadnezzar and by the waters of 
the Euphrates, which had proved fatal to those used 
to the rain-water and the spring-water of Palestine. 
But the tyrant sat in a ship, surrounded by all his 
nobles in the midst of all kinds of music (Isa. xliii. 
14), while on the bank passed the princes of Judah 
naked and in iron chains. “Why do these people 
go without burdens on their shoulders?” he asked 
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as he caught sight of them. Then heavy burdens 
were put upon them. 

The longing after the soil of the Holy Land turned 
the heart of Israel to repentance. As long as they 
were in their own land Jeremiah exhorted them in 
vain to repentance; but when led into exile they 
regarded even the sacred vessels as holy, and hung 
up their harps on the willows (Pesik. R. xxviii.). 

God regretted having exiled Israel (Suk. 52b). He 
hastened the Exile two years, otherwise the people 

would have been utterly destroyed 
God’s (Sanh. 38a). God's anger subsided 
Attitude to after they had gone into exile (Lam. 
Exiles. R. ii. 10) The divine glory did not 
leave the Sanctuary even after its de- 
struction, according to the assurance given in I Kings 
ix. 8; and so we read (Ps. iii. 5) *from His holy 
mount,” holy even when a bare mount. Cyrus 
speaks (Ezra i. 3)—while the Temple was destroyed 
- of “the God who is in Jerusalem” (Tan., ed. 
Buber, Shemot, 10). God's attitude is illustrated by 
the following two parables: A king had two sons. 
He grew angry with the first, punished him, and 
sent him into exile, exclaiming, “Wo unto him; 
from what happy state must he be banished!” 
But having also grown angry with the second, and 
sent him likewise into exile, he exclaimed, “It is I 
whose method of education was wrong.” Likewise, 
when God sent the Ten Tribes into exile, He ex- 
claimed, * Wo unto them! for they have wandered 
from me” (Hosea vii. 18); but when Benjamin and 
Judah also went into exile, He said, “ Wo unto me for 
my hurt" (Jer. x. 19). Again, a king had two sons. 
Angered by the first, he smote him so that he died; 
then he mourned for him. When also the second 
one died of his punishment, the king said, “I have 
no more strength to mourn, call the mourning 
women that they bewail him.” Similarly, God, 
when the Ten Tribes went into exile, bewailed them 
(Amos v. 1); but when also Judah and Benjamin 
were exiled, He said (Jer. ix. 16), “Call the mourn- 
ing women” (Pesik. Xv. 120a, b). 

In three passages of Scripture God complains of 
Nebuchadnezzar the Wicked: in Jeremiah, Kings, 
and Chronicles. Just asone complains to his neigh- 
por, saying, “Behold what that cursed N. N. has 
done me!” so speaks God, “ Behold what that Baby- 
lonian dwarf hag done: he has exiled My children, 
destroyed My house, and burned My Temple" (7d. 
xiii. 119a, b). 

The expression “because, even because" (Lev. 
xxvi. 43) has the same sense as the saying “measure 

for measure,” and points to the fact 
Duration of that the duration of the Exile was com- 
Exile. mensurate with the duration of Israel’s 
sinfulness (Lam. R. proem 21). Hana- 
niah b. Azzur was a true prophet, but a plagiarist. 
Whatever he heard Jeremiah proclaim in the upper 
market-place he proclaimed in the lower market- 
place. Also his announcement that within two 
years the sacred vessels would be brought back (Jer. 
xxviii. 8) rests upon J eremiah's prophecy of the sev- 
enty years (ib. XXXV. 19), which, however, Hananiah 
had miscaleulated, assuming à wrong period for its 
beginning, and therefore an incorrect period for 
its end (Yer. Sanh. xi. 80b). 
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“The lion went up” (Jer. iv. 1)—this is Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the constellation of tlie lion (“ the fifth 
month," Jer. i. 8)—and destroyed the lion of God 
(" Jerusalem," Isa, xxix. 1). Accordingly will also 

come the lion (* God," Amos iii, 9) in 

Return the constellation of the Hon, in the 
from Exile. same month in which Jerusalem was 

_ destroyed (compare Jer. xxxi. 19: ux 
shall change her mourning into joy”), and He will 
rebuild the Hon of God (Ps, exivii. 2; Pesik. xiii, 
116a). That Israel had found no rest (Lam. i. 3) 
as he went into exile assured his return home; for 
Noah’s dove returned also because She had found 
ho rest for her fect (Gen. viii. 9); and with the same 
words is also predicted Israel's restlessness in exile 
(Deut. xxviii. 65; Lam, R. i. 9). When in conse- 
quence of the sins of Israel the enemy had entered 
Jerusalem, captured his heroes and tied their hands 
behind them, God said: * With him am I in distress ” 
(Ps. xci. 15); *My children are in distress, shall I be 
in freedom?" Then He drew His right hand back 
from before the enemy (Lam. ii. 9). This was re- 
vealed to Daniel by tho expression MoT "p (Dan. 
xii. 18, the real meanin g “at the end of days”), “till 
the end of the right hand,” that right hand which 
Was in subjection. “With the redemption of My 
sons have I also redeemed My right hand” (Pesik, 
xvii. 181b). 

J. SR, C. L. 
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CARABAJAL (variously spelled Carabal, 
. Caraballo, Caravajal, Carbajal, and Cavajal, 
the name Carvalho being possibly identical): The 
name of a family of Maranos in Mexico at the end 
of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth, all connected with Don Luis de Cara- 
bajal governor of New Leon. Several members 
of the family suffered martyrdom at the stake for 
Judaizing. 

Francisca Nunez de Carabajal: Sisterof Don 
Luis de Carabajal; born in Portugal about 1540; 
died as a martyr in the city of Mexico Dec. 8, 1596. 
She was among the members of the family seized in 
1590 by the Inquisition. She also was tortured till 
she implicated her husband and her children, one 
of whom was named Luis de Carabajal. The 
Whole family were forced to confess and abjure 
at a public auto da fé, celebrated on Saturday, Feb. 
24, 1590. Luis de Carabajal, with his mother and 
four sisters, was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and his brother, Baltasar, who had fled upon 
the first warning of danger, was, along with hís 
father, Francisco hodriguez de Matos, deceased, 
burnt in effigy. In January, 1595, Doña Francisca 
and her children were accused of a relapse into Juda- 
ism, and convicted. During their imprisonment 
they were tempted to communicate with one another 
on Spanish pear seeds, on which they wrote touching 
messages of encouragement to remain true to their 
faith. At the resulting auto da fé, Dofia Francisca 
and her children, Isabel, Catalina, Leonor, and Luis, 
died at the stake, together with Manuel Diaz, Bea- 
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triz Enriquez, Diego Enriquez, and Manuel de Lu- 
cena. OF her other children, Doña Mariana, who lost 
her reason for a time, was tried and put to death at 
an auto da fé held in the city of Mexico March 25, 
1601; Anica, the youngest child, being “reconciled ” 
at the same time. 


Execution of Mariana de Carabajal at Mexico, 1601. 
(From Palacio, ** El Libro Rojo.) 


Don Luis de Carabajal y Queva: Born at 
Magodorio, Portugal, in 1539: appointed governor 
of a district in Mexico in 1579 ; said to have died 
about 1595. In consideration of the appointment 
of governor, he undertook to colonize a certain ter- 
ritory at his own expense, being allowed the privi- 
lege of repaying himself out of the revenues. His 
original jurisdiction, under the name of * Nuevo 
Reino de Leon” (New Kin gdom of Leon), was to com- 
prise a somewhat ill-defined territory, beginning at 
the port of Tampico, extending along the River Pan- 
uco, and thence turning northward: butjt was not to 
exceed 200 leagues either way. It would seem to 
have included Tamaulipas, as well as the states of 
Nuevo Leon and Coahuila, and parts of San Luis 
Potosi, Zacatecas, Durango, Chihuahua, and Texas. 
Carabajal received his royal patent as governor of 
Nuevo Reino de Leon on May 81, 1579. He arrived 
in Mexico in 1580, and began to prepare for his occu- 
pancy of the territory. He planted his colony ona 
site formerly called *Santa Lucia," and named ihe 
place * City of Leon." 

To pacify and colonize the new territory, Cara- 
bajal was allowed 100 Soldiers, and 60 married la- 
borers, accompanied by their wivesand children, Tt 
is safe to assume that a number of these early colo- 
nists were Spanish Jews, who, under the guise of 
Maranos, had hoped to escape persecution and find 
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prosperity in the New World. In this expectation 
they were doomed to disappointment, for within a 
decade after their settlement a score of them were 
openly denounced and more or less severely pun- 
ished for Judaizing. In 1590 there seems to have 
been an extensive colony of them in Mexico. 

Don Luis de Carabajal brought with him to Mexico 
his brother-in-law, Don Francisco Rodriguez de Ma- 
tos, and his sister, Dofia Francisca Nufiez de Cara- 
bajal, with their children, Dofia Isabel, the oldest, 
25 years of age, widow of Gabriel de Herrera; Doña 
Catalina, Dofia Mariana, Dofia Leonor, Don Baltasar, 
Don Luis, Jr., Miguel, and Anica (the last two being 
very young). Another son, Caspar, a pious young 
man (monk?) in the convent of Santo Domingo, 
Mexico, had arrived a short time before, Doña 
Catalina and Dofia Leonor married respectively An- 
tonio Diaz de Caceres (see CACERES) and Jorge de 
Almeida—two Spanish merchants residing in the 
city of Mexico and interested in the Tasco mines. 
The entire family then removed to the capital, where, 
in the year 1590, while in the midst of prosperity, 
and seemingly leading Christian lives, they were 
seized by the Inquisition. Dofia Isabel was tor- 


tured till she implicated the whole of the Carabajal 


m 


Torture of Françisca de Carabajal at Mexico, 1590. 
(From Palacio, * El Libro Rojo.”) 


family, who, with the exception of Don Baltasar, 
were imprisoned. "The latter succeeded in escaping 
to Tasco, and was condemned to death in his 
absence. 

Luis de Carabajal, Jr.: Son of Doiia Francisca 
Nufiez de Carabajal, the first Jewish author in 
America, and nephew of Luis de Carabajal, governor 
of New Leon; was Castilian by birth, and a resi- 


dent of the city of Mexico; died in the city of Mex- 
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ico at an auto da fé Sept. 8, 1596. He had been 

“reconciled” at that city Feb. 24, 1590, being sen- 

tenced to perpetual imprisonment in the lunatic 

hospital of San Hipolito. On Feb. 9, 1595, he was. 
again arraigned as a “relapso,” subsequently testify- 
ing against his mother and sisters (if the records are 
to be believed). Atone of the hearings (Feb, 25) he 
was shown a manuscript book beginning with the 
words: “Inthename of the Lord of Hosts” (a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew invocation, “be shem Adonay 

Zebaot ”), which he acknowledged as his own book, 

and which contained his autobiography. On Feb. 

8, 1596, he was put on the rack from 9:30 a.m. till 

2 P.M., and then denounced no less than 121 persons, 

though he afterward repudiated hisconfession. He 

threw himself out of à window to escape further 
torture. He and his brother Baltasar composed 
hymns and dirges for the Jewish fasts: one of them, 

a kind of “widdui” (confession of sin) in sonnet. 

form, is given in * El Libro Rojo." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Paramo, De Origine et Progressu . . . m- 
quisitionis . . . p. 242, Madrid, 1599 (the only contempo- 
rary printed record); Vicenta Riva Palacio, El Libro Rojo, 
Mexico, 1870 (from which the accompanying illustrations are 
taken); Cyrus Adler, The Trial of Jorge de Almeida, in 
Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 4, Index, s.v. Cara- 
bajal; G. A. Kohut, ib. pp. 123, 161; Palacio, Mexico al 
Través de los Siglos . . . ,i.; C. K. Landis, Carabajal the 
Jew,a Legend of Monterey, Vineland, N. J., 1891; H. H. 
Bancroft, History of Mexico, ii. 111-119. 


dis G. A. K. 


CARACALLA: Roman emperor (211-217); son 
of Septimius Severus. It is said that as a boy of 
seven he had a Jewish playfellow, and having heard 
that the latter had been cruelly whipped on account 
of his religion, he could not for a long time en- 
dure the sight either of his own father or of the 
boy's father, both of whom were responsible for the 
punishment (Spartianus, * Antoninus Caracalla," i.). 
The anecdote may be credited, since his mother, 
Julia Domna, was a Syrian. While still a prince, 
though already invested with the title “ Augustus,” 
his father permitted him to have a triumphal pro- 
cession on the occasion when the Senate decreed Sep- 
timius Severus a Jewish triumph in honor of his suc- 
cessful wars in Syria (Spartianus, “Severus,” xvi.); 
for the words “Cui senatus Judaicum triumphum 
decreverat" do not refer to Caracalla, as has been 
erroneously assumed (Grütz, "Gesch. der Juden," 
4th ed., iv. 208), but to Septimius Severus, who asa. 
mere amusement allowed even his youthful son to 
take part in the triumph. 

As Augustus, Caracalla, whose real name was. 
Bassianus, assumed the name Antoninus (beginning 
198), an official designation under which he is men- 
tioned several times together with his father. A 
synagogal inscription found in the otherwise little. 
known place Kaisun contains a prayer of the 
Jews for the welfare of the whole imperial family, 
naming Septimius Severus, the empress Julia. 
Domna, and their two sons, Antoninus and Geta. 
(* Journal Asiatique," Dec., 1864; * Monatsschrift," 
1865, p. 154). Hence Jerome's words in his com- 
mentary on Dan. xi. 84: “ Hebreorum quidam hzc 
de Severo et Antonino principibus intelligunt qui 
Judeos plurimum dilexerunt" (Many of the Jews 
take this to refer to the emperors Severus and An- 
toninus, who greatly loved the Jews), are to be 


Caracas 
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interpreted literally, and do not, as Griitz assumes (čb. 
iv. 452), refer only to one name, Alexander Severus. 
This contemporaneous rule of father and son be- 
comes evident also in the laws of the Digesta (“De 
Decurialibus," Leges 50, II. iii. § 3). Those who 
followed the Jewish superstition were permitted by 
the emperors Severus (in some editions erroneously 
* Verus") and Antoninus to obtain offices (* honores"), 
‘This decree must be dated between 198 and 208, 
*ince Geta, who became Augustus in 208, is not 
meniioned therein. In any case there are several 
witnesses to Caracalla's friendliness toward the Jews, 
"while nothing is known of any inimical measures 
‘during his short reign. Hence those scholars may 
be right who identify with Caracalla the Antoninus 
who is often mentioned in both the Talmuds as a 
friend and patron of the patriarch Judah I. 

It is known that Caracalla undertook an ex pedi- 
tion against the Parthians, during which he passed 
through Antioch and Syria (217); he may at that 
time have met R. Judah. On this expedition he 
was murdered by the subsequent emperor, Macri- 
nus, who is also mentioned in Jewish writings. 
After his death the nickname “Caracalla” was given 
to him from a long Gallic garment which he had 
preferred. Some scholars think that this garment 
is mentioned also by the Rabbis (Krauss, “ Lehn- 
wörter,” ii. 592). | 

G. S. KR. 

CARACAS, See VENEZUELA. 


CARASSO, DAVID SAMUEL: Jewish trav- 
eler; born at Salonica, Turkey. On the occasion of 
a business trip to Yemen, Arabia, in 1874, he studied 
the situation of the Jews of that region, and pub- 
` lished an account of his travels in a volume written 
in Judexo-Spanish, entitled “Zikron Teman 6 el 
Viage en el Yémen” (Constantinople, 1875). He 
traversed the whole of the interior of Arabia—in- 
cluding Sada, Ascer, Sanaa, etc., and was espe- 
cially interested in the last-named community. In 
order to ameliorate the condition of the Jews of 
Yemen, he wrote to the Anglo-Jewish Association 
and to the chief rabbi of Constantinople, Moses 
Halévy, whereupon the latter sent Isaac Saul, a 
rabbi of Constantinople, to Sanaa as chief rabbi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Franco, Histoire des Tsraélites de VEmpire 
Ottoman; D. S. Carasso, Zikron Teman, as above, 


S. M. Fr. 

CARAVAN : A convoy of travelers or merchan- 
dise. As the commerce ọf the Israelites was chiefiy 
inland trade, products from regions that were not 
contiguous were exchanged by means of caravans 
(“orhah”). The most important highways connect- 
ing Asia with Africa, and the far East with Europe, 
traversed or touched Palestine; and along these high- 
ways the great caravans passed through the coun- 
try. They were not, however, roads in the modern 
sense of the word, but beaten paths, as they still are 
to-day, little better than trails and impassable for 
vehicles. Hence the camel was the chief medium 
for transportation, as it still is the invaluable beast 
of burden of those regions, marching day after day 
from twelve to fourteen hours with a burden of 
three or four hundred pounds, and thus far Surpass- 
ing the best horse in its capacity for work. The 


Israelites took little part in this trading by caravan, 
for the commerce of the country itself lay chiefly in 
the hands of the Phenicians and Canaanites; while 
the extensive trade between the East and the Medi- 
terranean and Egypt was carried on by the tribes of 
the desert, who made this their business, as they in 
part still do. Thus it was a Midianite caravan—ac- 
cording to another source, an Ishmaeiite—that, com- 
ing from the land east of the Jordan, carried Joseph 
to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28). The Dedanim—the 
inhabitants of the land of Teman and of Sheba—are 
also mentioned as leaders of caravans (Isa. xxi. 13, 
Ix. 6; Job vi. 19). It seems that the kings of Israel 
levied, at least at times, a toll upon these caravans 


passing through their country (I Kings x. 15). See 
COMMERCE. 
J. JR, I Be. 


CARBEN, VICTOR OF: Jewish convert; lived 
at Cologne (1442-1515). Like most converts, Victor 
endeavored to show his zeal for his new religion by 
writing against his former coreligionists. When the 
Jews were banished from the diocese of Cologne 
early in the sixteenth century, he wrote to the arch- 
bishop, congratulating him on having “plucked 
away the weeds from his bishopric and ridden it of 
Jews.” 

Victor was the author of the following works: 
(1) “Opus Aureum ac Novum in quo Omnes Judz- 
orum Errores Manifestantur," divided into four 
parts, the first of which treats of the lifeand customs 
of the Jews (Cologne, 1509). Raimann holds that the 
real author of the latter work was Ortuin Gratius. It 
was translated into German. (2) * Propugnaculum 
Fidei Christiane, Instar Dialogi inter Christianum 
et Judzum, in quo quod Jesus Verus Messias, Verus 
Deus et Homo, Totiusque Humani Generis Salvator 
Sit Demonstratur " (Cologne, 1504-8). 

In his writings Victor repeatedly asserts that it is 
not wise for Christians to enter into religious con- 
troversy with Jews, the latter being taught from 
childhood how to uphold theirfaith. He waschiefly 
concerned in exonerating himself from the accusa- 
tion of having apostatized for the sake of worldly 
advantages; and in view of this, he paid the Jews a 
gratuitous compliment when he asserted that they, 
of all the people of the earth, are the most difficult 
to convert, their attachment to their Law being so 
strong that neither riches nor fear of persecution can 
cause them to abandon their faith. 

In his old age Victor became an ecclesiastic; and 
after his death the following epitaph was engraved 
on the door of the church of Sainte-Ursule at Co- 
logne: “Victor, formerly a Jew, wrote in the year 
1509 four works against the errors of the Jews.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 289, iv. 568 et seq.; 

Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, ix. 916 et seq.: Steinschneider, 


Cat. Bodl. col. 815; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, ix. 77. 
G. I. Br. 


CARCAS: One of the seven chamberlains sery- 
ing Ahasuerus and ordered by him to bring Queen 


Vashti into the royal presence (Esth. i. 10). The 
Septuagint gives a different name—Oapafià. The 


Targum allegorizes five of the names, but leaves 
* Zethar " and “Carcas” unexplained. 
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CARCASS.—Biblical Data: The carcass of a 
clean animal that had not been properly slau ehtered, 
or that of an unclean animal of the land, the water, 
or the air, polluted until the evening the person who 


touched it (Lev. xi. 24). One who carried or ate it 
must wash his clothes (čb. 25, 89, 40). A special pro- 
hibition was enacted against eating clean animals 
that had died (Lev. xxii. 8; Ezek. iv. 14, xliv. 31), 
and although this was intended primarily for priests, 

only the stranger in Israel could eat 


Pollution them (Deut. xiv. 21). Certain “ creep- 
from ing things” (“sherazim *) when dead, 
Carcass. polluted not only persons, but also 
wooden utensils, clothes, leather, and 

sackcloth. These were to be dipped into water, 


after which they became clean in the evening (Lev. 
xi. 82). But food and beverages could not thus be 
made clean (Lev. xi. 94), nor could a stove, nor any 
earthenware upon which the carrion had dropped 
(Lev. xi. 85; compare vi. 21). Seeds were unclean 
only when damp (Lev. xi, 38). See aiso BURIAL, 
CORPSE, IMPURITY. 

Corpses, as well as inanimate things in the stage 
of dissolution and decay, must be removed from be- 
fore the living God and from the people who dedi- 
cate themselves to Him (compare Lev. iii. 18, which 
commands the salting of meat offerings). The fear of 
dead bodies is due not merely toa physical revulsion 
against decay, but also to a sense of the mysterious 
curse attaching to mortality, especially of human 


bodies (Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19); it is, therefore, of eth- 


ical import (Dillmann’s commentary on Lev. xi.). 
The fact that not only human carcasses, but also 
those of animals, were supposed to defile, militates 
against the supposition that these laws were intended 
to antagonize the pagan ancestor-worship. 

E. G, II. | | S. Kn. 

— —In the Talmud: Dead animals often lay about 
in the cities (Tosef., Toh. vi. 1), for the carrion of 
animals did not pollute the habitations in which it 
lay. So long as the animals were not altogether 
dead they did not pollute: but if the head had been 
cut off, as, for instance, that of a lizard, though its 
trunk might still be moving, it was considered as a 
carcass (ib. i. 4; Oh. i. 6). Not only did the entire 
body of the animal pollute, but even a single mem- 
ber, which in quadrupeds might be smaller than an 
olive, or, in reptiles, smaller than & lentil (čb. 1. 7). 
If the carcass were that of a clean bird, concerning 
which thirteen rules had to be observed (Toh. i. 1), 
it was more defiling in certain respects than that of 
an unclean bird (25. i. 9). According to Lev. xi. 29, 
the carcasses of only eight amphibious animals pol- 
luted, which were specifically called “creeping 
things " (sherazim); opposed to these as the type of 
a clean animal was the frog (ib. v. 1, 4). 

In post-Talmudic times the ordinances regarding 
the carcasses of *creeping things" were no longer 
observed, since none of the ordinances of purifica- 
tion werein force. The Karaites, however, censured 
the Rabbinites for this negtect of Biblical laws (Ap- 
piryon, in Neubauer, “Aus der Petersburger Biblio- 
thek,” p. 21, Leipsic, 1866; * Tebush Malkut," 2d. p. 
44), An Israelite who was not a Cohen was, accord- 
ing to rabbinical teaching, not bound to guard 
against pollution by carrion (Sifra, Shemini, iv.). 
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In other directions, however, the ordinances regard- 
ing animal carcasses received an extremely wide ap- 
plication; according to rabbinical law (Hul. ii. 4), 
for instance, an animal that had not been slaugh- 
tered in the prescribed way became carrion (“ nebe- 
lah”; see DIETARY Laws). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wiener, Die Jüdischen Speisegesetze, pp- 


290-297, Breslau, 1895. 
J. SR. S. KR. 


CARCASSONNE: Town in the department of 
Aude, France; the Carcaso or Careassio of the Ro- 
mans. It is variously transcribed in Hebrew as 
SNWNPIP, NIwWpP rp, etc. 

Although the settlement of Jews at Carcassonne 
goes as far back as the early centuries of the com- 
mon era, official documents relating to them are not 
met with till the twelfth century. A cartulary of 
the Templars of Douzens in 1162 mentions a terri- 
tory called “Honor Judaicus” in the environs of 
Carcassonne; and two charters of the same century 
describe Jews as lords of the manor. In 1142 a Jew 
named Bonisach, son of Ganiol (Hebrew name, Isaac 
ben Eliezer) gives his approvai, as lord of the 
manor, to a donation of a vineyard made by its pro- 
prietors to the Templars. A similar case occurs 
forty-one years later when four Jews, joint lords of 
the manor, sign a deed of conveyance of vineyards 
pought by the Templars. One of the signers was 
Moses Caranita, who held the office of bailiff. The 
bestowal of this distinction upon a Jew was not 
unusual in the dominions of the counts and vis- 
counts of Carcassonne, who protected their J ewish 
subjects and granted them many privileges. Ray- 
mond de Trencavel interceded with the bishops of 
his dominions to abolish the abuses to which the 
Jews were subjected during Holy Week. Roger Il. 
gave the Jews special evidences of his 
favor, and took the most prominent 
among them under his personal pro- 
tection. Thus, he secured the free- 
dom of the eminent Talmudist Abraham ben David 
of Posquiéres (RABaD), who had been thrown into 
prison by the lord of Posquiéres, and gave him 
shelter at Carcassonne. The example of Roger was 
followed by his successor, who assigned to his Jew- 
ish bailiffs the rank of barons in his court. 

The crusade against the Albigenses brought a 
reaction in the state of the prosperous community 
of Carcassonne. Ascribing the Albigensian heresy 
to the influence of the rabbis, the counts and vis- 
counts were compelled at the council of Saint-Gilles 
to swear that no public office should be entrusted 
to Jews. Moreover, Carcassonne in 1209 passed into 
the hands of the counts of Montfort, who were not 
so favorably inclined toward the Jews as were the 
Trencavels. Old edicts, destined to isolate the Jews 
from their Christian surroundings, were exhumed. 
The Lateran council of 1215 prescribed a special 
badge to be worn by Jews; and this order, although 
little observed in other places, was rigorously en- 
forced in Carcassonne, Which was the seat of the 
Inquisition, 

In 1226, when Amaury de Montfort transferred 
Carcassonne to Louis VIII., the condition of the Jews 
grew worse. Under the administration of royal 
officers they became the prey of the avarice of the 


Under 
Roger II. 


Carcassonne 
Cardinal Virtues 


government. St. Louis (Louis IX.), who did not 
favor the Jewsin general, was especially embittered 
against those of Carcassonne for thoir participation 


in the uprising of 1240 in favor of Trencavel, when 


the latter was besieging the city. Thus, in 1246 St. 
. Louis ordered the seneschal of Carcas- 
Under sonne to keep all the Jews in prison 
Louis IX. until they had paid a certain sum; at 
thesame time freeing Christian debtors 
from their debts to Jews. In 1953 he banished all 
Jews from Carcassonne, but soon recalled them, 
probably at the request of the remainin g inhabitants. 
St. Louis, however, issued an edict (1254) prohibit- 
ing them from performing Talmudical rites, from 
lending money on interest, from practising sorcery, 
and from engaging in monetary transactions. 

The reign of Philip the Bold brought no change 
in their status. The policy inaugurated by his 
father and the clergy to isolate the Jews from their 
Christian surroundings continued. The synodal 
constitutions of Bernard of Capendu, bishop of Car- 
cassonne in 1272, forbade the Jews to leave their 
houses during Holy Week, obliged them to rest on 
Sundays and Christian festivals, prohibited them 
from eating with Christians, and forbade Christians 
to employ Jewish physicians. 

The beginning of the reign of Philip the Fair 
promised relief to the Jews of Carcassonne. In 1288 
he issued an ordinance forbidding the clergy to ar- 
rest Jews on any accusation without inquiry first 
being made by the scneschals. He also permitted 

the Jews to lend money at a moderate 


Under interest, and obliged their Christian 
Philip the debtors to pay their debts. It was 
Fair. soon evident that in this Philip was 


acting in his own interest: he wanted 
to enrich the Jews in order that he might derive 
more profit in plundering them. A system of im- 
positions was inaugurated by him which drove 
away many Jews from Carcassonne: these sou ght a 
refuge in the dominions of various counts, in order 
to avoid being sent as captives to Paris on account of 
not having paid their taxes (1290-92). During thig 
time Philip himself apportioned the contributions to 
be paid by the principal Jews of Carcassonne, instead 
of leaving the matter to the syndics or procurators 
of the community, who were responsible for the 
payment of the taxes. This régime brought misery 
to the once prosperous community through the total 
banishment of the Jews from France and the con- 
fiscation of their property (1806). 

During the reign of Louis X. (1815) an important 
community was reestablished at.Carcassonne. J oseph 
ha-Kohen (“Emek ha-Baka,” ed. Let- 
teris, p. 73) includes it among the com- 
munities which had suffered from the 
persecutions of the Pastoureaux about 1320. Under 
Charles IV. the community or district of Carcassonne 
had to contribute the sum of 95,000 livres to the 
total tax of 180,000 livres imposed upon the Jews of 
France. In1394 the Jews were again banished from 
France, and since then no Jewish community has 
existed at Carcassonne. 

Among the prominent men connected with Carcas- 
sonne the following may be mentioned: in the elev- 
enth century, Joseph ben Solomon; in the twelfth 
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century, Abraham ben David of Posquieros (RABaD) 
and Meir ben Isaac of Trinquetaille; in the thir- 
teenth, Elijah ben Isaac of Careas- 


Men sonne, Samuel ben Solomon Nassi of 
of Promi- Carcassonne, Abraham ben Isaac Hay- 
nence. yim of Carcassonne, Solomon ben 


Jacob, Mordecai ben Isaac Ezobi, and 

David ben Nathanel. Among the noted physicians 

of Carcassonne were Isaac, Jacob of Lunel, Dollan 

Bellan, and Leon J oseph, all of the fourteenth 

century. : 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bourges. Histoire de Carcassonne, p. 505; 
Gustave Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoe, pp. 78 ct scq.; Dep- 
ping, Les Juifs daiisle Moyen Aye: Bédarride, Les Juifs en 
france, en Espagne, et en Italie, p. 231 ; Gross, Gallia Ju- 
daica, pp. 618 et seq. 

G. I. Br. 
CARCASSONNE, ADOLPHE JOSEPH: 

French poet; born at Marseilles, 1826; died Sept. 

22, 1891. His principal works are: (1) * Premières 

Lueurs," a selection of poems (1892); (2) “Le Juge- 

ment de Déea,” opera in four acts (1860); (8) “La 

Fille du Franc-Juge,” drama in four acts in verse 

(1861); (4) “Le Siège de Marseilles,” drama in five 

acts (1802); (5) “La Fête de Molière,” a one-act play 

(1868); (6) “Gouttes d'Eau," a selection of poems 

(1869); (7) "La Lecon de Géographie," an Alsatian 

legend in verse, in memory of 1871 (1878); (8) 

“ Théâtre d'Enfants,” short comedies in verse (1878); 

(9) “ Molière et la Médecine ? (1878); (10) “ Théâtre 

d’ Adolescents” (1880); (11) “ Pièces à Dire” (1881); 


(12) “Scènes à Deux,” a selection of plays for young 


amateurs; (13) “Nouvelles Pièces à Dire” (1884): 
(14) “République Enfantine,” short plays in verse 
(1885); (15) “Mariage de Fleurs” (1886); (16) 
“Théâtre de Jeunes Filles,” a selection of plays for 
young girls (1887). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Larousse, Grand Dict. Universel. 2d Supple- 
ment, p. 733. 
s. I. Bn. 
CARCASSONNE, DAVID: French physician; 
born Dec. 20, 1789, at Remoulins, a small town in 
the Gard department, France; died Nov. 15, 1861, 
at Nimes. He was the son of a purveyor to the 
army of Napoleon I., and having joined the Grande 
Armée as military surgeon when twenty-three years 
of age, he followed the emperor to Russia in 1812, 
and was made a prisoner there. On his return to 
Nimes, where his parents had settled, Carcassonne 
gave up his practise and became a carpet-manufac- 
turer. He was a member of the Municipal Council 
of Nimes, under King Louis Philippe (1837-48), 
Carcassonne was the author of a work entitled “ Es- 
sai Historique sur la Médecine des Hébreux Anciens 
et Modernes," Montpellier-Nimes, 1815, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Registre des Délibérations du Conseil Mu- 
nicipal de Nimes, 1837-48; S. Kahn, Notice sur les Israé- 
lites de Nimes, pp. 35. 47. 
S. S. K. 
CARCASSONNE, LÉON: French physician, 
municipal councilor, and member of the Academy 
of Nimes, Son of David Carcassonne; died at Mar- 
seilles May 7, 1884. He was the author of the fol. 
lowing works: (1) “Questions sur Diverses Branches 
des Sciences Médicales," Paris, 1842; (2) *Compte- 
Rendu des Travaux des Conseils d'Hygiène et de 
Salubrité Publique de Nimes," a treatise on the 
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work done by the health officers of Nimes, Nimes, 
1866; (8) “Notice sur Philippe Boileau de Castel- 
nau,” db. 1882. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY . & Kahn, Notice sur les Israélites de Nimes, 


pp. 95, 4i. 
3 S. K. 


8. 

CARCHEMISH: City of northern Syria, on 

ihe Euphrates. Hs importance seems to have been 

based on its situation at the end of the most direct 
route from the mouth of the Orontes to the Eu- 
phrates and to Harran. This position explains why 
it was the scene of the battle about 605 B.C. (“by the 
river Euphrates in Carchemish") between the 

Egyptian army of Necho IL. and the Babylonians 

under Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlvi. 2), in which, ac- 

cording to II Chron. XXXV. 20 (= I Esd. i. 25), the 

Egyptians were the attacking party. In Isa. x. 9 

Carchemish is included among various powerful 

kingdoms overthrown by Assyria. 

The city is mentioned as early as (about) 1480 B.C., 
when it was stormed by Pharaoh Thutmosis III., 
and later, in the time of Rameses Il., 
as an independent kingdom allied to 
the Hittites. The Egyptians write 
“Karakamisha,” or frequently “ Kara- 
kamisha.” The Assyrians speak of * Gargamish” (ear- 
lier * Kargamish ") &s the principal city of northern 
Syria, “the Hatte-lanc 7? Jtis mentioned as situated 
“on the right bank of the Euphrates, north of the 
modern river Sajur.” Its territory was ravaged by 
Tiglath-pileser I. about 1100 s.c. King Sangara 
paid tribute to Asurnazirpal (877) and to Shalmaneser 
(854). The last king Pisiri(s) paid tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser II. (740), but revolted against Sargon in 717, 
which led to the loss of the independence of Carche- 
mish (Isa. x. 9). The inhabitants were deported 
and the city was populated with Assyrian colonists, 
becoming the seat of an Assyrian governor, 

The commercial importance of Carchemish is 
shown in the weight “maneh of Carchemish ” in use 
at Nineveh. In Greck times it seems to bave had 
the name * Europus”; the modern form of this name 
probably being “ Jerabis” or *Jirbas" (* Jerablus," 
« Jerabolus,” given by some English travelers, may 
be due to a confusion with the neighboring Hierap- 
olis, south of Carchemish) The considerable ruins 
were first identified with Carchemish by G. Smith 
on his last journey (1876); formerly Circesium was 
often mistaken for that city. In I Esd. i. 23 the name 
is rendered * Carchamis " ; in II Chron. xxxv. 20, 

Ae Vag” Charchemish." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? pp. 265 et 
seq.; Winckler, Gesch. Babylonicns und Assyriens, pp. 199 
et seq: W. M. Müller, Asien und Europa, p. 263: Hoffmann, 
Auszüge aus Akten Persischer Märtyrer, pp. 161 et seq. 
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CARDINAL, or CARDINEAL, JUDAH 
BEN ISAAC: Translator; lived at the end of the 
twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, 
probably in southern France. At the request of 
Joseph ben Baruch, who, according to Zunz, trav- 
eled from France to Jerusalem by way of Egypt in 
1211, Cardinal translated from Arabic into He- 
brew Judah ha-Levi's “Cuzari.” This translation, 
which, with the exception of several small frag- 
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ments, is no longer in existence, was used by Na- 
thanael ben Nehemiah Kaspi in his commentary on 
the “Cuzari” entitled “ ‘Edut le-Yisrael," and also 
by Judah ben Joseph Moscato in his commentary 
“Kol Yehudah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 772; Rossi, Dizionario, 
p. 162; Dukes. in Orient. Lit. 1840, p. 5885 1849, p. 453 ; Cassel, 


Cuzari, p. 20 ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p.A04; Zunz, 
Notes on Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, ii. 256. 
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CARDINAL VIRTUES: Virtues regarded as 
fundamental, and under which, as heads, all others 
may bearranged. Theterm « cardinal virtues ” is first 
used by Ambrose to denote that group of four vir- 
tues which became familiar through the writings of 
Greek philosophers, and which were first formulated 
by Plato. In accordance with his threefold divi- 
cion of the soul into its rational, combative, and ap- 
petitive elements, Plato recognized four fundamen- 
tal virtues: *ópóvgoic ” or" copia," wisdom; " àvópeía, " 
courage Or fortitude, and this, as Zeller remarks, 
considered as a valor against the foes within the 
soul; *eoópocívgy," temperance ; and “ dixacoctvy,” 
justice or uprightness, conceived as resulting from 
the harmony of all the soul’s powers when wisely 
governed. These four virtues became the classical 
expression of Greek ethical thought, irrespective 
ofany particular system. They are specially prom- 
inent in the Stoics; and it is through the influence . 
of the latter that they are found in Jewish writers 
of the Hellenistic period (see HELLENISM). 

Strictly speaking, there never was, aS a native 
and independent growth in Judaism, any attempt 
made to deduce systematically the commandments 
of the ‘Torah from one or more general principles. 
It is only when the Jewish mind meets the Greek 
that Jewish thought attempts to present in Greek 
form, and also partly to recast into Greek ideas, the 
religious and moral conceptions of Israel. Thusa 
writer in the second century before the present cra, 
the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, recognizes 
sophia, or wisdom, as the root of all virtues, and 
identifies it in his mind with the Spirit of God. In 

describing its workings he goes so far 

The in his personifications as almost to 

Wisdom  hypostatize it, and speaks of the fruits 

of of wisdom later as four (Wisdom viii. 

Solomon. 35); “temperance and prudence, jus- 
tice and fortitude." 

The unknown author of IV Maccabees shows the 
influence of Stoicism in his enumeration of the four 
virtues in the following order: in the beginning of 
his work (i. 18) $póvyo:, as the most important, 
through which the mind rules over the affections; 
then justice, fortitude, and temperance. He illus- 
trates the triumph of reason over the passions, from 
the martyrdoms described in II Macc. vi. Quite 
different again is the order of the four virtues in IV 
Maec. v. 22: temperance, fortitude, justice, and 
piety (see Freudenthal, “Die Flavius J osephus Bei- 
gelegte Schrift über die Herrschaft der Vernunft," 
1869, pp. 51-55) Schtirer says this *influence of 
Stoicism upon the author is in no other point so 
penetrating. . . . The reason to which he ascribes 
dominion over desire," and which is to produce 
the virtues, is “not human reason as such, bui 
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reason guiding itself according to the rule of the 
Divine law.” 

Lastly, Philo, using his allegorical method, finds 
in the four streams of Eden an indication of the 
four cardinal virtues (“De Allegoriis Legum," i. 
$ 19; compare * Quod Omnis Probus Liber," $ 10): 
while in the order of them he follows the Stoics, he 
departs from them in recognizing the insufliciency 
of man to liberate himself from his sensual nature. 
For this is needed the help of God, who plants and 
promotes the virtues in the soul of man. True 
morality is, as Plato teaches, “the imitation of 
Deity,” or. better, as the Rabbis say (Sifre, Deut. 
49): * As He is called gracious, be thou gracious; as 
He is merciful, be thou merciful: as He is holy, be 
thou holy,” 

While there seems to be no other work of a Jew- 
ish writer in which the four virtues are directly 
mentioned, it may not be improper in this connec- 
tion to note the tendency growing up in Jewish 
literature to enumerate certain virtues as striking 
manifestations of character. Thus the statement is 
given in Ned, 38a and other portions of the Tal. 
mud: “R. Johanan said, ‘The Holy One, blessed be 
He! lets his Presence dwell only with the strong, 
the rich, the wise, and the humble.’ ” In this con- 

nection may be mentioned the accept- 


Jewish ed definitions of Ben Zoma (Ab. iv. 1): 
Funda-  ^CWiseis he who learns from every 
mental man; strong ishe who masters his own 
Virtues. spirit or ‘yezer,’ (his evil inclination); 


rich is he who is contented with or 
rejoices in his lot.” It may be said that here is a 
group Which is again and again found in the wri- 
tings of Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages, 
As the reverence for God was regarded as the be- 
ginning of wisdom (Ps. exi. 10; Prov. i. 1) and as 
yezer, the evil inclination, was chiefly identified 
with the tendency to unchastity, a Special cluster of 
Jewish virtues is here presented: study, combined 
with fear of God; chastity; cheerfulness or content- 
ment; and humility or meekness, As these would 
express the inward disposition of the * disciple of 
the wise," there are also enumerations, especially in 
" Ethics of the Fathers,” which seem to emphasize 
the fundamental virtues as they appear objectively 
in the deed or social institution. Such statements 
as that of Simon the Just (Ab. i, 2): * Upon three 
things the world rests—the study of the Law, divine 
service, and deeds of love,” or that of another sage 
(Ab. i. 18): “Upon three things is the world estab- 
lished; viz., truth, justice, and peace,” can well be 
taken to mirror the virtues which appeared to the 
Jewish mind as fundamental. [Compare Paul’s triad 
of Christian virtues: faith, hope, and charity (I Cor. 
xiii. 13).—x. ] 

Reference may also be made to the classical pas- 
sage of the Talmud (Mak. 23b, 24a): “R. Simlai 
said, ' Six hundred and thirteen commandments were 
given to Moses. King David came and reduced 
them to eleven (Ps. xv.). The prophet Isaiah fur- 
ther reduced them to six (Isa. xxxiii). Micah (vi. 
8) reduced them to three: * He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good . . . to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God." Isaiah 
again reduced them to two (Isa. 1vi.). The prophet 


Amos placed them all upon one principle (Amos v. 
4): "Seek me and live”; or, as the prophet Habak- 
kuk said, “The just shall live by his faith.” ' ” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeller, Ph ilosophie d. Griechen, ii. 1, 884 iii. 
T.C. 276; Sehüren The Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, div. 2, iii. 245, 379 ; J, Freudenthal, Die Flavius 
Josephus Beigelegte Schrift: über die Herrschaft der Ver- 
nunft, pp. 51, 55; H. Sidgwiek, H istory of Ethics, p. 43, note. 
K. S. SC. 


CARDOSO, ELIJAH ABOAB: Philanthro- 
pist and founder of the Hamburg synagogue; lived 
in that city in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ile was descended from the Spanish family 
of that name, and was one of the first Jewish set- 
tlers in Hamburg. In 1630 Cardoso founded the 
first Portuguese synagogue in the city. In so doing 
he risked the displeasure of the senate, which did 
not care to grant the Jews permission to build a 
synagogue, lest the attention of the fanatical popu- 
lation of Hamburg should be attracted to them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schudt. Jüdische Merkwürdigkeiten, i. 37 : 
Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 18; Feilchenfeld, Aus der Ael- 
teren Gesch. der Port.-Isr. Gemeinde in Hamburg, p. 8. 
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CARDOSO, ISAAC (FERNANDO): Physi- 
cian, philosopher, and polemic writer; born of 
Marano parents at Celorico in the province Beira, 
Portugal, before 1615; died at Verona after 1680. 
He was a brother of Abraham Michael (Miguel) 
Cardoso. After studying medicine, philosophy, and 
natural sciences at Salamanca, he settled as physi- 
cian at Valladolid in 1682, but was soon called as 
chief physician (* physico mor”) to Madrid. While 
there he published (1632) a lecture on Vesuvius and 
on the causes of the earthquake, and (1635) a trea- 
tise on the color green, which he dedicated to Isabel 
Henriques, who was celebrated in the academies of 
Madrid for her intellect, and who lived later in Am- 
sterdam. In the latter year he also composed a 
funeral discourse for Lope de Vega, which was ded- 
icated to the Duke de Sessa, and a treatise on the 
uses of cold water, printed in 1637, and dedicated to 
King Philippe IV. Fernando (his Marano name) 
left Spain, probably to escape from the Inquisition, 
and went with his brother Miguel, who had also 
studied medicine, to Venice, where both openly em- 
braced Judaism, Fernando changing his name to 
“Isaac.” After a short stay in Venice he settled in 
Verona, where he remained until his death, highly 
honored by Jews and Christians. 

Aside from the works already mentioned, Cardoso 
published à comprehensive treatise on cosmogony, 
physies, medicine, philosophy, theology, and natu- 
ral sciences, printed at Venice in 1673 under the title 
“ Philosophia Libera in Septem Libros Distributa,” 
and dedicated to the doge and senate of that city. 
In this work, which critically discusses the various 
philosophical systems, he appears as a decided op- 
ponent of the Cabala and of the pseudo-Messiah 
Shabbethai Zebi, although his brother Miguel was 
an adherent. Isaac also ridiculed the cabalistic, 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 

This “learned, God-fearing physician,” as he is 
designated by the pious Moses Hagis (“Mishnat 
Hakamim,” p. 120a) defended his coreligionists in 
his great work, “Las Excclencias y Calunias de los 
Hebreos,” printed in 1679 at Amsterdam, and dedi- 
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cated March 17, 1678, to Jacob de Pinto. In ten 

chapters he emphasizes the “ excelencias” (distin- 

guishing features) of the Jews, their selection by 

God, their separation from all other peoples by spe- 

cial laws, their compassion for the sufferings of 

others, their philanthropy, chastity, faith, etc. ; and 
in ten other chapters he refutes the “calunias ” 

(calumnies) brought against them; viz., that they 

worship false gods, smell badly, are hard and un- 

feeling toward other peoples, have corrupted Scrip- 
ture, blaspheme holy images and the host, kill 

Christian children and use the blood for ritual pur- 

poses. This work, which was celebrated by the 

rabbi J. Brieli of Mantua in a Hebrew sonnet 

(“Ozar N chmad,” iii. 167), was sent by Cardoso soon 

after its appearance, July 28, 1679, to the rabbi 

Samuel Aboab in Venice, asking for an opinion. 

Aboab answered July 81, thanking him for the 

splendid gift. In another letter to Aboab, Dec. 24, 

1679, he gave his views on the derivation of some 

Spanish words from persons mentioned in the Bible. 

According to De Barrios, Cardoso also published 

“Varias Poesias ” (1680). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Rel. de los Poetas y Escritores 
Españoles, p. 55; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 189 et seq., 
334: idem, Bibl. 'Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 38 et seq.; De Rossi, 
TVorterbuch, p. 66; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 298 et seq. 
Rev. Et. Juives, xii, 801 et seq. 

G, M. K. 

CARDOSO, MIGUEL (later ABRAHAM): 
Shabbethaian prophet and physician; born in Spain 
about 1630: died at Cairo 1706. He wasa descend- 
ant of the Maranos in the Portuguese city of Celo- 
rico. Hestudied medicine together with his brother 
Fernande Isaac, and while the latter was given to 
his studies, Michael spent his time in singing sere- 
nades under ladies’ balconies. After having com- 
pleted his education, he left Spain for Venice. 
There, probably at the instigation of his brother, he 
embraced Judaism and received the name * Abra- 
ham.” Later he established himself as a physician 
at Leghorn, but did not meet with much success 
until his recommendation by the duke of Tuscany 
to Othman, the bey of Tripoli. 

Becoming thereafter fairly prosperous, Cardoso 
married two wives, and began to devote himself to 
cabalistic speculations, in which he appears to have 
been previously initiated at Leghorn by Moses Pin- 
heiro. With the appearance of the Shabbethaian 
movement, he assumed the character of a prophet, 
pretending to have had dreams and visions; and 
sent circulars in all directions to support the Mes- 
sianic claim of Shabbethai. Cardoso's pretended or 
actual belief in the Messiah was not renounced even 
when Zebi embraced Islam; he justified the latter 
on the plea that it was necessary for him to be 
counted among the sinners, in order that he might 
atone for Israel's sins, according to Isa. liii. (in every 
point applicable to Shabbethai Zebi). 

Later Cardoso, no longer satisfied with being only 
a prophet, gave himself out as “Messiah ben 
Ephraim," asserting that the Messiah is he who 
teaches the true conception of God. This concep- 
tion Cardoso expounded in nearly all his writings: 
that the true God is not the «En-Sof," but the 
“Keter Elyon?; the first being a passive power 
which has no connection with the world. 
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Being endowed with great eloquence, Cardoso- 
had many followers, but many enemies as well. 
An influential personage, Isaac Lumbroso, by spend-. 

ing much money, obtained his ban- 

His ishment from Tripoli. Cardoso then 

Wandering wandered from place to place, trying 

Life. to lead people astray by his prophe- 

cies and visions, but meeting no suc- 

cess, as the rabbis had issued warnings against his. 

vagaries, In 1708 he settled at Cairo and became 

the physician of the pasha of Egypt. Three years. 

later he was assassinated by his nephew during a. 
discussion on money matters. 

Cardoso was the author of many cabalistic and. 
polemical works, of which only two are still extant: 
“Boker Abraham” (Dawn of Abraham), a cabalistic 
work in two volumes (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 1441), an extract of which was published. 
by Isaac Lopez in “ Kur Mazref ha-Emunot,” and 
“Ha-Ketab ” (The Writing), published. 
in Weiss’s “Bet ha-Midrash," 1865. 
Cardoso's other works were: (1) “ Zeb 
Eli"; (2) “Hokmato Shel Abraham 
Abinu”: (8) “Sefer ha-Ma’or”; (4) “Or Zah we- 
Mezukkak”; (5) “ Wikkuah Kellali”; (6) “Sullam 
Ya‘akob”; (7) “ Hereb Pipiyyot ". (8) * Elohe Abi”; 
(9) * Shema‘ Kaddishah” ; (10) *'Tob Adonai la-Kol "; 
(11) *Derush Amen”; (12) “Erez Yisrael”; (13) 
“Sod Hai ‘Alamin”; (14) * Derush ha-Ketab”; (15) 
* Solet Nekiyyah”; and (16) “Raza de-Razin." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 228, 229, 301 ; 

Kahana. Eben ha-To'im, pp. 53 et seq.; Gaster, Hist. of 


Bevis Marks, pp. 109 et seq. 
G. I Br. 


CARDOZA, DON AARON: Consul for Tunis. 
and Algiers at Gibraltar about 1305. He was a de- 
scendant of a Portuguese-Jewish family. Cardoza 
promoted the interests of the British government; 
and as delegate of General Fox, the governor of 
Gibraltar, concluded a treaty on Nov. 5, 1805, with 
Sidi Mahomet, bey of Cran, for provisioning the gar- 
rison of Gibraltar and the British squadron in the 
Mediterranean. He proceeded to Oran on board the: 
frigate * Termagant, " which was placed at his dis- 
posal by Lord Nelson. Cardoza was successful in 
saving the lives of three English sailors who were 
imprisoned at Oran and under sentence of. death. A 
treaty was negotiated by him between the Portu- 
guese government and the bey of Tunis. He was 
one of the principal landowners of Gibraltar. In 
4824 Cardoza was created a knight of the Legion of 
Honor by Louis XVIII. of France, and was rewarded 
with other orders of merit for his distin guished serv- 
ices. For many years he was president both of the 
Hebrew community and of the chamber of com- 
merce. 


His 
Works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pamphlet by H. Baylis, 1830, with letters from 
the Duke of Kent and other naval and military authorities ;. 
Anglo-Jewish Association Report, 1877-78. 


J. G. L. 


CARDOZO: American Sephardic family, doubt- 
less connected with the Cardozos of Amsterdam and 
London, though the connection has not been made 
out. They trace back to Aaron Cardozo, a London 
merchant who went to New York about 1752. 


Cardozo. 
Carinthia 


Among his descendants have been several eminent 
citizens of Charleston, S. C., and a judge of New 
York state of some eminence. "The sketch pedigree 
below (omitting branches that have died or mar- 
ried out of the faith) gives the chief branches of the 


family: 
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CARINTHIA (German, Kärnten or Kürn- 
then): Acrownland of Austria. It has buta small 
number of Jews, whose ancestors, with the J ews of 
the neighboring crownlands, Carniola (Krain) and 
Styria (Steiermark), shared the vicissitudes of their 


brethren in the Austrian empire. The first settle- 


ment of Jews in these countries took place at the 


PEDIGREE OF THE CARDOZO FAMILY. 
Aaron Cardozo = Sarah 


(d, July 20, 1800) 


(b. July 25, 1722; 
d. May 23, 1761) 


Isaac Nunez C. = Sarah Hart 


(b. London, 1751; 
d. New York city, 1532) 


(b. 1763, d.1823) 


| | | | 
Rachel Nufiez C. (b. 1799) Michael Hart C. = Ellen Hart Abigail Nuñez C. 


(b. Easton, Pa., 1800; 


= Ist, Simon Cauffman ; 
d. New York city, 1805) 


2d, Joseph Phillips 


(b. Black River, W. I., 1802; 
d. New York city, 1861) 


— Hyman L. Seixas. 
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Isaac Nunez C. 
= Rachel Seixas 


Abraham Hart C. 
(b. 1526, d. 1897) 
= Sarah Peixotto 


Albert Jacob QC, 
(d. 1885) 
— Rebecea Nathan 


(b. 1828, d. 1900) 


| | 


Michael Hart C. Daniel Henry 


— Rosalie Hart C. = Clara 
| Lieber 
Ernest A. C. Michael 
Hart C., Jr. 


CARDOZO, DAVID DE JAHACOB LOPEZ: 
Dutch Talmudist and prominent communal worker; 
born in Amsterdam, Holland, May 21, 1808; died 
there April 11, 1890. He was sent at an early age 
to the celebrated bet ha-midrash ‘Ez Hayyim, studied 
under Rabbi Berenstein at The Hague, and received 
his diploma of “Morenu” in 1889. The same year 
he was appointed ab bet din of the Portuguese syna- 
gogue of Ámsterdam, and in 1859 ab bet din and 
preacher of that synagogue, Chumaceiro being made 
hakam, and Vaz Diaz and Montezinos dayyanim at 
the sametime, He became dean of the intermediate 
classes of ‘Ez Hay yim, which office he held for nearly 
half & century. Cardozo was founder of the He- 
brah “Abodat ha-Kodesh, instituted for the study 
of Jewish law and its commentaries, After hav- 
ing been decorated by the king of Holland with 
the Royal Order of the Lion for services rendered 
to his country, he retired from his various offices in 
1888. 

J J. H. M. C, 
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CARILLO, ISAAC: Lived in Amsterdam in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century; member 
of the Academia de los Floridos, founded by D. 
Manuel de Belmonte; administrator of the academy 
Temime Derech in 1688; and treasurer of the Mas- 
kil el Dal in 1684. Daniel Levi de Barrios, who 
praises his intelligence and piety, addressed to him a 
"Dialogo Harmonico." Jacob Carillo, a relative, 
was a publisher at Amsterdam in 1644. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Barrios, Academia de los Floridos, Opus- 
cula; Kayserling, Bibl, Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 34. 
G. M. K. 
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William 3 daughters, Albert C. Benjamin C. 


Ábraham H. 
C. — Isabel B. C. = Jen 
Haslem nie Houseman 


end of the eleventh and during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, as is proved by documents in which 
occur such names as “Judenburg,” *Judendorf," 
and "Judenanger." At first compelled to dwell in 
hamlets and villages, they were allowed, in the 
course of the fourteenth century, for financial and 
commercial reasons, to inhabit cities. 

The development of the legal status of the Jews’ 
of Carinthia and Styria up to the year 1496 resem- 
bled that of the Jews of Austria generally. The 
privileges granted by Duke Friedrich July 1, 1244, 
and by King Ottocar I. March 29, 1254, formin g and 
regulating the laws governing the Jews of Austria 
proper, were extended to Carinthia, when, in 1335, 
it came into the possession of the house of Haps- 
burg. In civil affairs the Jews had their own juris- 
diction. Their judge (* Judenmoister ") decided all 
cases among Jews, and was the intermediary be- 
tween them and the government, especially in re- 
gard to taxes and other state matters. 

An edict (* Handfeste ") concerning the * right, 
liberty, grace, and good habits” of the Jews of 
Carinthia and Styria, issued by the dukes Albrecht 
III. and Leopold III. at Vienna, June 24, 1877, was 
renewed and confirmed Oct. 23, 1396, by Duke Wil- 
helm "after good consideration and advice of our 
counselors." Neither the originals nor copies of 
these documents being extant, their detailed con- 
tents are not known. Presumably, the Jews, having 
been in 1870 the victims of persecutions and spolia- 
tions, solicited the renewal of these edicts, which re- 
stored to them their former rights and freedom, 

In those parts of Carinthia not belonging to the 
house of Hapsburg the legal status of the Jews was 
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based upon special privileges. Thus, Duke Hein- 
rich of Carinthia granted his protection to the Jew 
Hoschlein and his heirs, and secured to 
Privileges. them all the rights enjoyed by the 
other Jews in Austria and Styria Jan. 


20. 1898). He also promised them his aid in collect- 
ing their outstanding depts and claim» in Carinthia 


and elsewhere. In return they were required to 
pay him annually 30 marks in silver. 

The laws regulating the condition of the Austrian 
Jews were also in force in those districts that were 


included in the territory of Carinthia and that be- 


longed to the archbishop of Salzburg, the bishop of 
Bamberg, the counts of Görz and Ortenburg, and 
others. The Church in Inner Austria was never 
nostile to the Jews. Although the statutes of the 
Salzburg provincial councils of 1267 and 1418 di- 
rected against the Jews applied also to Carinthia 
and Styria, they were never enforced there; and the 
clergy had frequent commercial dealings with the 
Jews. 

As creditors of the burghers and the peasants, of 
the nobility and the clergy, the Jews through their 
wealth gained great influence in times when money 
was scarce. Money-lending being the only business 
in which they were allowed to engage, and having 
no guaranty of repayment of their loans, they were 
compelled to exact a high rate of interest, and thus 
they incurred the hatred of the people. In those 
days of ignorance and superstition the Jews were 
also accused of maliciously desecrating the host and 
of ritual murder. Violent persecutions in 1810, 1338, 
and 1397 were the consequence. 

Jewish taxes in Inner Austria are recorded in the 
« Rationalia " (Rent-Books) of the Austrian dukes in 
the years 1826-88. Under Friedrich 
Ill. the Jews of these countries annu- 
ally paid 6,000 florins. In 1470 a per- 
sonal tax of 4,000 florins and in 1478 one of 3,000 
florins were imposed upon them. A special tax paid 
in 1446 was a contribution toward the dowry of 
Princess Katharina, sister of Friedrich UL 

The agitations in the cities against the privileges 
of the Jews resulted in-several edicts limiting their 
commercial and judicial rights. An ordinance of 
Duke Wilhelm (March 17, 1896) prescribed that all 
bills of credit given by Christians to Jews must be 
sealed by both the city or market judge and the 
Jewish judge. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century a hos- 
tile movement also began to manifest itself among 
the provincial legislatures (* Landstände "); and the 
Jewish question, heretofore considered but a local 
affair, now became the concern of the country at 
large. Complaints against the Jews were the con- 

stant subject of proceedings in the 
Opposition provincial diets, and they ended in the 
of the expulsion of the Jews, From St. Veit, 

Estates. Carinthia, Emperor Friedrich III. is- 

sued a deeree (Jan. 5, 1444), article 17 
of which is to the effect that any Jew possessing a 
pill of credit given by one Christian to another and 
transferred to him (the Jew), must sue for recovery 
in the court to which the Christian creditor resorts, 
and not in a court of his own choice. Article 16 
ordains that without the consent of his feudal 
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Taxes. 
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mastera peasant may neither sell his estate nor give a 
pill of credit to a Jew. | 

On July 8, 1491, Friedrich IIL ordained that, 
« for better control and security," all debt-claims of 
the Jews should be entered in a special book known 
as the “Judenbuch,” and that bills of credit not so 


entered should have no validity- To restrain usury 


ihe same ordinance greatly reduced the rate of in- 
terest, and prohibited the charging of compound 
interest. 

In consequence of these lengthy transactions with 
Friedrich III. the provincial diets came to the con- 
clusion that only expulsion could definitely solve the 
Jewish question, but that this emperor would never 
sanction such a measure. His son and successor, 
Maximilian L, however, yielded to their demand. 
After preliminary transactions at the diets held at 
Marburg in April and Nov., 1494, and at Gratz in 
Aug., 1495, the emperor accepted the offer of 38,000 
florins from Styria and one of 4,000 florins from 
Carinthia, to indemnify him for the loss of Jewish 
contributions to his treasury, and ordered the expul- 
sion of the Jews “on account of their misdeeds.” 
In March, 1496, he issued from Schwübisch- Werda 
a decree according to which the Jews, “for having 
repeatedly insulted and desecrated the holy sacra- 
ment, tortured and killed Christian children and 
used their blood for hidden, damnable purposes, and 
with falsified letters, seals, and otherwise having 
cheated people, and impoverished and ruined many 
noble and other families,” were required within six - 
months to leave Carinthia ‘and to withdraw from 
Styria by the following Epiphany (Jan. 6). What 
the Christians “honestly owe” to the Jews, they 
are to pay, up to Aug. 24, 1496; failing to do so, 
their property is to be given into the hands of the 
messenger of the court, Virgil Haffner, who shall 
sell the same, pay the debt to the Jews, and return 
the remainder to the debtor. The real estate of the 
Jews became the property of the king. 

A considerable number of Jews lived at Villach, 
the center of commerce in Carinthia, situated within 
the territory of the bishop of Bamberg. They had 
there a synagogue and a cemetery near the village 


Judendorf. Persecutions took place 

Various in 1838at Wolfsberg; and in the fatal 
Com- year 1349 they extended to the Carin- 
munities. thian possessions of the archbishop of 


Salzburg, as is indicated in the treaty 
of peace made at Friesach Nov. 14, 1849, in which 
Archbishop Ortolf declares that “he will not meddle 
with the affairs of the Jews.” Probably also Salz- 
burg Jews were injured or slain in these tumults in 
the Bamberg territory. 

But during the period following, the bishops of 
Bamberg vigorously protected their Jewish subjects. 
On Feb. 12, 1868, Bishop Ludwig made an agree- 
ment with the dukes Albrecht III. and Leopold HL, 
according to which the ducal governor of Carinthia 
was to aid the subjects of the bishop, be they 
Christians or Jews, in obtaining satisfaction from 
their debtors. The same stipulation was made in 
the agreement of Feb. 3, 1436, between Duke Fried- 


rich and Bishop Anton of Bamberg. 


These favorable conditions continued during the 
fifteenth century, until the Jews, accused of having 
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killed SrwoN or Trent, were also expelled from 
the districts of Bamberg under Bishop Philipp von 
Henneberg in 1478. It seems that this decree of 
banishment was not strictly carried out; since it 
was frequently republished, in 1535, 1565, 1566, 1585, 
1998, 1687, 1699, 1700, 1711, 1712, 1713, and 1748. 

Jews settled in the district of Salzburg in the 
thirteenth century. From a brevet of Archbishop 
Ortolf von Weisseneck dated June 25, 1346, it is 
known that upon payment of a considerable annual 
tax they enjoyed the privilege of owning houses, 
and the right of free movement and commerce, In 
Friesach they had a synagogue. In 1498 these Jews 
were expelled, being forced to sign a declaration 
that they would never return. After having paid 
their debts, they were allowed to take their goods 
with them; but they had to surrender the pledges 
in their hands. 

Jews passing through the countries from which 
they had been driven were strictly watched; only a 
temporary sojourn in certain market-towns being 
allowed, and then the payment of a personal tax 
Was required. | 

For almost three.centuries the decree of banish- 
ment remained in force. When Emperor J oseph II. 
. proclaiméd the Act of Toleration May 16, 1781, the 
Styrian deputies remonstrated against it, where- 

upon the emperor gave this decision: 
Re- “Since, according to the provincial 
admission. privileges, Jews neither exist nor are 
tolerated in this country at the pres- 
ent time, there is no question of the admission or 
toleration of the Jewry in thiscountry." Neverthe- 
less a patent of Sept. 9, 1788, set forth that “natives 
and foreigners, Christians as well as those of another 
religion, may visit the annual markets at Gratz, 
Klagenfurth, Laibach, and Linz.” On the other 
hand, by circulars of Oct. 20, 1784, and of June 4, 
1187, Jews were prohibited from “ entering the coun- 
try, trading from house to house, buying old silver 
and other things." These prohibitions were repub- 
lished with the gubernatorial ordinances of 1823 and 
1828. 

The imperial patent of March 4, 1849, about the 
political rights granted by the constitution, gave to 
the Carinthian Jews social and legal equality; but 
they were not allowed to own real estate until the 
constitution of Dec., 1867, removed this last vestige 
of intolerance. 

According to the census of 1890 the total number 
of Jews in Carinthian towns was 179, divided as 
follows: 


Klagenfurth and environs..122 | Pfarrdorf............ — 9 
Spital S uiii osse etoile 6 Bleiberg eis has ieee xui 3 
VIN AC ices poses s wade areas 20 Wolfsberg ................ 2 
V'aDVIS ceat as sac etate os 4 Vólkermarkt.............. 5 
PEBYVAD  vui.cob.er ww rail. 5 | St. Veit... 5 


They, together with the Jews of Styria and Cari- 
nola, belong officially to the Israelitish con gregation 
of Gratz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mischer and Ulbrich, Oesterreichisches Staats- 
wörterbuch; I. E. Scherer, Recktsverhältnisse der Juden in 
den Deutsch-Oesterreichischen Ländern, 1901, pp. 455-517. 


E. C. S. Man. 


CARITES: People mentioned in II Kings xi. 
4, 19. The Kari (R. V., “Carites "; margin, *exe- 
cutioners”; A. V., “captains ") are mentioned be- 


tween the captains over hundreds and the “runners” 
(Z.e., satellites) as body-guards of the king. In II 
Sam. xx. 23, where the well-known troop of the Che- 
rethites (A. V., * Keri ”) and Pelethites is mentioned, 
the text reads “Kari” (R. V, margin, * Carites?) 
for “Cherethites.” "The most plausible explanation 
is that, inall three passages, there is onl yanabridged 
orthography for the usual * Kerethi(m) »—Chere- 
thite(s) (compare Vulgate, the Iexapla, etc. ; Targ. 
[except II Kings xi. 4, “heroes "D. Others (e.g., 
Driver, on II Sam. xx.) consider that the reading 


,"Carite(s)" (II Sam. xi. 4) is intended, and they as- 


sume that, instead of the Philistine mercenaries here, 
a similar troop of Carians, the famous pirates and 
mercenaries of earlier Greek antiquity, is mentioned, 
as by Herodotus ii. 152, 171; Thueydides, iv. 8; 
Hesychius, under “ Karitai" and * Archilochus.” This 
might also point to affinity with the Philistines who 
came from the same quarter of the /Egean Sea. The 
Septuagint understands “Chori” not as collective 
singular, but as the name of an officer. 
E. C. W. M. M. 


CARLBURG, JUDAH LOEB. Sce KARLS- 
BURG. 


CARLOS, DAVID COHEN: Spanish writer; 
lived at Hamburg in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, He translated into Spanish the Song of 
Songs under the title “Cantares de Selomo, Tra- 
duzido de Lengua Caldayca en Espagnol,” Ham- 
burg, 1631. The bibliographer Wolf says that 
Carlos’ work appeared as a manuscript in the cata- 
Jogue published at The Hague in 1798. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv. No. 202b; Kayserling, 
Sephardim, p. 212; First, Bibl. Jud. i. 143. 


G. I. BR. 
CARLSRUHE, GERMANY. See KARLS 
RUHE. 


CARLSTADT, CROATIA. 
under CROATIA. 


CARMANIANS (R. V., CARMONIANS): A 
people mentioned in II Esd. xv. 80. The Carma- 
nians are represented as joining battle with the 
“nations of the dragons of Arabia.” The dragons 
gain the upper hand, but are themselves defeated 
later (xv. 83). This has been taken to refer to the 
time of the Sassanids. Sapor I. (240—273) invaded 
Syria and took Antioch, but was repulsed by Ode- 
nathus and Zenobia. Zenobia was afterward de- 
feated by Aurelian and taken captive. 

The name is still preserved in * Kirman,” a dis- 
trict in the southeastern part of Persia, on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. 

E. G. H. 


CARMEL. See PERIODICALS, 


CARMEL, MOUNT: A well-known mountain 
ridge in Palestine; 59597 (“the garden” or “ garden 
land,” with the definite article) is usually given in the 
Bible. It is known in later Hebrew as p35, and 
in modern Arabic as “Kurmul,” but more usually 
“Jabal Mar Elyas." Extending from the plain of 
Esdraelon to the Mediterranean, it terminates in a 
steep promontory in that sea, about nine miles south- 
west of Acre. The formation is of limestone with 


See IKARLSTADT, 
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an admixture of flint. The highest point is 1,742 
feet above the sea, and the slope is covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation. Oaks, pines, olives, and 
laurels abound. | 

Carmel is renowned in Jewish history, and occurs 
frequently in the imagery of the Prophets (Isa. 
xxxiii. 9, xxxv, 2; Jor. xlvi. 18, 1. 19; Amos i. 2, 
ix. 9; Micah vii. 14; Nahum i. 4; Song of Solomon 
vii. 5). It fell to the lot of the tribe of Asher (Josh. 
xix. 26), “the king of Jokncam of Carmel? being 
one of the Canaanitish chiefs who was defeated by 
Joshua (Josh. xii. 22). It is also famous as the place 
where the prophet Elijah brought Israel back to its 
allegiance to YHWH, and where he slew the priests 
of Baal (I Kings xviii. 40). Here within the numer- 
ous grottoes he lived concealed during the reign of 
Ahab; and here, too, at his word were consumed 
the two “captains” with their “fifties” (II Kings i. 
9-19). Here also Elisha received the visit of the 
Shunammite woman, whose son he restored to life 
(II Kings iv. 25). 

It is reasonable to suppose that from very early 
times Carmel was considered a sacred spot. This is 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encye. Bibl.; McClintock 
and Strong, Cyc.; Hastings, Dict. Bibl.; Porter, Handbook 
for Syria; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mt. 
Sinai, and Arabia Petrea, iii, 160, 189; Smith, Dictionary 
of the Bible; Thomson, The Land and the Book, i. 498: 


Tristram, The Land of Israel, p. 496. 
E. G. IL A. R. 
CARMI: 1. A son of Reuben who came to 


Egypt with Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; I Chron. 
v. 8). Also the name of a family of which Carmi 
was the head (Num. xxvi. 6). 2. A Judahite 
(I Chron. ii. 6), son of Zabdi, according to Josh. 
vii. 1, and father of Achan, who is called * Achar” 
in I Chron. ii. 7. The latter name being, perhaps, 
related ctymologically tonayy ( oker), “the troubler.” 
3. In I Chron. iv. 1 Carmi is a misreading for Che- 
lubai (see Benzinger, “ Die Bücher der Chronik Er- 
klirt,” Tübingen, 1901). 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 

CARMI: Title of a small Hebrew review, pub- 
lished for some months in 1882 at Adrianople, under 
the editorship of Baruch Mitrani. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Histoire des Israélites de l'Empire 


Ottoman. 
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MOUNT CARMEL FROM THE SEA. 
(From a photograph.) 


evidenced by the facts that an altar to YnwH ex- | 


isted there before the introduction of the worship of 
Baal into the kingdom (I Kings xviii. 80); that 
Elijah chose it for the place of the assembly of the 
people; and that Elisha visited it from Jericho before 
going to Samaria (II Kings ii. 95) and even made it his 


abiding-place (II Kings iv. 23). In later times Py- | 


thagoras, according to his biographer Jamblicus, 
was attracted to it by its sacred reputation; and 
Vespasian went thither to consult the oracle of God, 
“without image or temple” (Tacitus, Hist.” ii. 7), 

The exact site of the contest between Yawn and 
Baal, where fire, descending from heaven, proved 
the God of Israel to be the true God (I Kings xviii. 
17-40), has not been identified. Traditions, preserved 
in the monastery founded on Mt. Carmel in 1156 by 
Berthold, count of Limoges, and among the Druses 
of the neighboring villages, indicate, as the scene, 
the eastern end of the ridge, at a spot called El- 
Maharrakah (“the burning ”). 


CARMI. 


CARMI (CREMIEUX), MORDECAI B. AB- 
RAHAM. Sec CrEMIEUX, MORDECAIB. ABRAHAM. 


CARMOLY, ELIAKIM: French scholar; born 
at Sulz (then in the French department of the Upper 
Rhine) August 5, 1802; died at 'Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Feb. 15, 1875. His real name was Goschel David 
Behr (or Baer); the name " Carmoly, ” borne by his 
family in the fourteeenth and fifteenth centuries, 
was adopted by him when quite young. He stud- 
ied Hebrew and Talmud at Colmar; and, owing to 
the fact that both French and German were spoken 
in his native town, he became proficient in those 
languages. Carmoly went to Paris, and there assid- 
uously studied the old Hebrew manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, where he was employed. 
Several articles published by him on various sub- 
jects in scientific papers made him known; and on 
the establishment of a Jewish consistory in Belgium, 


See KARMI. 


Carmoly 
Carnival 


he was appointed rabbi at Brussels (May 18, 1882). 
In this position Carmoly rendered many services to 
the newly founded congregation, chiefly in provi- 
ding schools forthe poor. Seven years later, having 

provoked great opposition by his new 

Leaves scheme of reforms, Carmoly resigned 

Ministry the rabbinate and retired to Frankfort, 

for where he devoted himself wholly to 
Literature. Jewish literature and to the collection 
of Hebrew books and manuscripts, in 

which he was passionately interested. 

Carmoly's works have been severely attacked by 
the critics; and it must be admitted that his state- 
ments can not always be relied upon. Still, he ren- 
dered many services to Jewish literature and his- 
tory; aud the mistrust of his works is often un- 
founded. Carmoly was the author of the following 
works: (1) * Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” a biographical 
dictionary of eminent Jews, ancient and modern, 
Metz, 1828 (only one volume, extending to * Aaron 
ben Hayyim," was published): (2) * Wessely et Ses 
Ecrits," Nancy, 1829; (8) *Sibbub Rab Petahyah,” 
the travels of Pethahiah of Regensburg, translated 
into French and accompanied by the Hebrew text, 
Paris, 1881; (4)  Eldad ha-Dani: “ Relation d' Eldad 
le Danite, Voyageur du IX"! Siècle, Traduit en 
Francais, Suivie du Texte et de Notes,” Brussels, 
1834; (5) “Mémoire sur un Médaillon 
en l'Honneur de Louis-le-Débonnaire,” 
qb. 1889; (6) “Maimonides und Seine 
Zeitgenossen,” translated from the 
Hebrew into German, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1840; 
(7) “Les Mille et Un Contes, Récits Chaldéens,” 
Brussels, 1842; (8) “‘Aktan de-Mar Ya‘akob,” a 
kind of Midrash in six chapters on the Chazars, 
published for the first time from two manuscripts, 
ib. 1842; (9) “Eldad et Medad, ou le Joueur Con- 
verti," translated from Leo di Modena's work, 
with a biographical notice on the author, 25. 1844: 
(10) “Le Jardin Enchanté," Contes, čb. 1845; (11) 
“Sefer ha-Kuzarim: Des Khozars au X* Siécle, 
Suivi d'une Lettre du Ministre d’‘Abd el-Rahman 
III. au Roi de Khozarie et la Réponse du Prince,” 
76, 1845; (12) * Histoire des Médecins Juifs, Anciens 
et Modernes," 2). 1844; (13) * Halikot Erez Yisrael: 
Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte des XIII:*-XVII* 
Siècles,” translated from the Hebrew, db. 1847; (14) 
“Dibre ha-Yamim le-Bene Yahya,” genealogy and 
biography of the Yahya family, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1850; (15) “Ha-‘Orebim u-Bene Yonah” 
(The Crows and the Doves). genealogy of the Rapo- 
port family, Rödelheim, 1861; (16) “Imre Shefer” 
(Words of Beauty), on Hebrew versification, by Ab- 
shalom Mizrahi (fourteenth century), with an intro- 
duction and an appendix containing literary essays 
and poems by the editor, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1868; (17) “La France Israélite; Mémoire pour Ser- 
wir à l'Histoire de Notre Littérature,” Paris, 1358; 
(18) “ Mebasseret Zion ” (O Zion, That Brin gest Good 
Tidings), a collection of letters from Jerusalem on 
the Lost Ten Tribes, Brussels, 1841. 

Besides these works, Carmoly contributed to many 
periodicals, and edited the * Revue Orientale ” (Brus- 
sels, 1841-46, 3 vols.), in which most of the articles 
were furnished by himself. 'The most important 
of these contributions, which constitute works by 
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themselves, were (1) * Vocabulaire de la Géographie 
Rabbinique de France”; (2) “Essai sur lV Histoire 
des Juifs en Belgique”; (8) “Mille Ans des Annales 
Israélites d'Italie"; (4) “De l'Etat des Israélites en 
Pologne”; (5) “Des Juifs du Maroc, d’Alger, de 
Tunis, et de Tripoli, Depuis Leur Etablissement dans 
Ces Contrées Jusqu'à Nos Jours." 
BisLioGRnAPHY: The Itineraryof Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 
Asher, ii. 299; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 134; a mono- 
graph in Jahrbuch der Vorgesenchelubs, Oct. 1, 1902. 


S. l. Bn. 


CARMOLY, ISSACHAR BÄR BEN JU- 
DAH: Alsatian rabbi; bornat Ribeauville, Alsace, 
Sept. 15, 1739; died at Sulz May, 1781. At the 
age of ten he was advanced in his training for the 
rabbinate sufficiently to follow the elaborate lectures 
of Jonathan Eybeschütz. Later, Carmoly studied 
successively at Frankfort, under the direction of 
Jacob Joshua, author of * Pene Yehoshu‘a,” and at 
Metz, under Samuel Helman, who conferred upon him 
the title of rabbi, On returning home, in compli- 
ance with the wish of his father, Carmoly began the 
study of medicine under the direction of Jacob 
Assur, a physician of Nancy, but had to give it up, 
being engrossed with his Talmudical studies. The 
only benefit he derived from his tutor was a fair 
knowledge of mathematies, of which he made use 
later. 

Carmoly married the daughter of a rich banker 
named Joseph Raineau. "The latter persuaded the 
bishop of Sulz to create a ravbinate in his see; and 
Carmoly was appointed rabbi of Sulz. 

Carmoly was the author of a commentary on the 
Tosefta to the treatise Bezah, published, together 
with the text, under the title * Yam Yissakar? 
(Sea of Issachar; Metz, 1769). "The grandson of the 
author, Eliakim Carmoly, claimed to have had in 
his possession the following manuscripts of his 
grandfather: (1) * Yam Yissakar,” a commentary on 
the Tosefta on the treatise Makkot; (2) “Keter 
Torah” (The Crown of the Law), a poem containing 
the names of all the books of the Holy Scripture, 
the Mishnah, and the Talmud (* This poem," says 
Eliakim Carmoly, “is still recited in the district of 
Sulz on the eve of the Feast of the Law ? [Sim- 
hat Torah]); (8) * Ha-Talmudi ha-Melummad ” (The 
Learned Talmudist), a collection of Halakah, Ilag- 
gadah, and commentaries; (4) * Matteh Yissakar " 
(The Staff of Issachar), halakic decisions; (5) “Sefer 
Yad ha-‘Ittim” (Book of the Hand of the Times), a 
treatise on the Jewish calendar; (6) “Bene Yisrael” 
(The Children of Israel), novellee on many Talmud- 
ical treatises; (7) “Ohel Yissakar” (The Tent of 
Issachar), a treatise on mathematics; (8) “Karmi 
Sheli ” (Mine Own Vineyard), novellze on the Penta- 
teuch, literary essays, poems, ete. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi. Z'otedot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
149 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1061; Eliakim Carmoly, 
in Revue Orientale, ii. 345-349 ; idem, iii. 240-244. 


L., G. I. BR. 


CARMONA: City in the archbishopric of Se- 
ville, Spain, where Jews resided in very early times. 
In an old “Fuero de Carmona” it was ordained 
thatno Jew should command a Christian in Carmona 
or in any of the territory under its jurisdiction. 
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The Jews of Carmona, who were very wealthy 
and lived in a separate quarter, were in June, 1391, 
either murdered or forced to accept baptism, and 
their synagogue was destroyed in the following De- 
cember. With the same celerity which had char- 
acterized the persecution of Jews in 1891, the perse- 
cution of the Maranos spread to Carmona from 
Cordovain 1474, the local Maranos being plundered 
and killed in a most horrible manner. * Would that 
you, illustrious king, had seen the sack and devas- 
tation of the city of Carmona!" criesthe poet Anton 
de Montoro in a poem dedicated to the king; "not 


D 
Je 


one thought to cry halt to these excesses 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Amador de los Rios, Historia, i. 876, ii. 360 5 
Jacobs, Sources, No. 1318 (read 1390 for 1395); Fidel Fita, 
La Espana Hebrea, pp. 211 et seq. ; Cancionero de Anton 
de Montoro, p. 90, Madrid, 1900. 

J. M. K. 


CARMONA: A family of Jewish financiers 
prominent in Turkey at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. It is of Spanish origin, and proba- 
bly eame from the city of the same name in Anda- 
lusia, The earliest known member was Behor 
Carmona, or, more exactly, ^ Tchelebi " (Lord) 
Behor Carmona, who had the Turkish title “ Shap- 
tchi Bashi" (chief purveyor of alum). Carmona 
was at the same time banker to the court and gen- 
eral tax-gatherer, sharing these offices with two 
other Jews, Ezekiel Gabbai and Isaiah Ajiman. 
In time of war Carmona and Gabbai followed the 
armies, establishing themselves near headquarters. 
After the destruction of the corps of the janizaries, 
in 1826, by order of the sultan Mahmud two negroes 
of the palace strangled Carmona one nightin hisown 
house. His property was confiscated. 

Thirty years later (1856), during the reign of Sul- 
tan ‘Abd al-Majid, a member of the Carmona family 
who had become an English subject went to Lon- 
don and attracted the attention of the Board of 
Deputies of the British Jews. The board obtained 
from the Ottoman government a firman granting an 
annual pension of 25,600 francs from that year to 
the descendants of the Tchelebi Behor. 

At the beginning of the reign of Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid (1876), Behor Carmona’s son, David (Turk- 
ish, Davidtchon) Effendi, was a member of the 
Ottoman Parliament convened under the new consti- 
tution. Although this parliament held only a few 
sessions, David’s title of senator secured for his fam- 
ily after his death a pension from the government. 

Another member of the family was Joseph Car- 
mona, born at Constantinople in 1860. He was an 
amateur writer and translator. Under the title " El 
Assedio de Rhodes? he translated in 1873 from the 
French into Judmo-Spanish a novel entitled * Le 
Siège de Rhodes," treating of the customs of the 
Jews of Rhodes under the dominion of the knights, 
by Pierre Baudin, a bookseller of Constantinople. 

There are several families of the name of Carmona 
at Salonica and Constantinople. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Franco, Hist. des Israclites de V Empire Otto- 
man. 


S. M. Fn. 


CARNABAT, CARNOBAT, or KARNA- 
BAT: Town of eastern Rumelia or southern Bul- 
garia. According to tradition, Jews first established 
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themselves at Carnabat about 1580; but the oldest 
tombstones decipherable bear date of 1686. Eliezer 
of Calo was chief rabbi of Carnabat about 1800; 
Jacob Finzi, about 1820; and Joseph Hayyim ben 
Hasson of Salonica, from 1840 to 1876. The last- 
named was an exceptionally learned rabbi, whose 
memory is still cherished. He left several Hebrew 
works in manuscript, which are in the possession of 
his son Isaac ben Hassan at Boorghas. During the 
Turco-Russian war, 1876-78, the Circassians ravaged 
the city, inflicting all manner of outrages upon the 
Jews. 

The community has now no chief rabbi, as was 
customary under the Ottoman rule, but is governed 
by an elective synagogal council subject to the ap- 
proval of the government. It has a synagogue, 
built in 1882, a communal school of 70 boys (in 
1901); Le Progrès, a reading club; “Bikkur-Holim,” 
a society for sick relief; and “ Kabarim,” a burial 
society. 

The Jews number 400 in a total population of 
6,500. Most of them are engaged in the calico and 
grocery trades. The only large merchant is Heze- 
kiah Presentc, dealer in cereals, wool, and hides. 

D. M. FR. 


CARNIOLA. See LAIBACH. 


CARNIVAL: Among the Romans, a period of 
gaiety during the weeks before Lent, in which the 
Jews were made to play a contemptuous part. 
While the carnival had existed from the earliest 
medieval period, its scope was considerably extended 
by Pope Paul IL. at Rome, who established foot- 
races in addition to the usual games. The papal 
officials desired to amuse the populace by holding 
races for various classes on different days. On 
Tuesdays Jews raced for a prize of valuable robes 
(“pallia”). The races were not supposed to degrade 
the participants, but were merely a part of the 
program. The Jews ran in red cloaks, which all, 
save physicians, had to wear. No contestant was 
to be older than twenty years, and the entire com- 
munity had to contribute toward the expenses. 

The Jews’ first race took place in the Via Lata 
Feb. 9, 1466. The next year the course exceeded a 
mile and was on another street. By statute the 
Jews were taxed 1,100 florins in support of ihe 
races. 

At first the Jews enjoyed these contests. Later, 
however, they were subjected to all sorts of cruel- 
ties by the populace; and in 1547 a Jew died dur- 
ing the progress of a race. 'This was the last year 
in which Jews raced in the carnival. The carnival 
was an institution of most of the cities of Italy ; and 
Jews, wherever settled, participated in the races. In 
Rome, contests were held later in the Via Navona 
and on the Monte Testaccio. 


The races were not the only amusements in the 
carnival in which Jews participated. Besides pay- 
ing tribute from the earhest times, the Fattori, rab- 
bis, etc., of the congregation were compelled to 
march on foot before the car of the scnators along 
the entire Corso. Finally, on Jan. 28, 1668, Pope 


. Clement IX. ordered that the Jews be no longer 


made the sport of the populace, but that a yearly 
tax of 300 scudi be collected instead. "The elders 
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had to pay this tax on the first day of the carnival 
in each year to the papal authorities: with due decla- 
rations of loyalty and submission. The statement 
that these expressions were followed by kicking 
the rabbi must be accepted as fiction; the latest 
sources do not disclose this practise as customary. 
In 1742 the Jewish deputies were ordered to appear 
in citizens’ clothes, and not in their robes of office. 
This annual procession soon drew upon itself the 
scorn of the populace, and on several occasions the 
Jewish deputies were badly treated. It was con- 
tinued, however, up to the accession of Pius IX. 
(1846). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii., part 
1, pp. 00-62; ii., part 2, pp. 41-51, 142: Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 137 et Seq. 
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CARO, ABRAHAM B. RAPHAEL: Turk- 
ish rabbi; flourished at Adrianople in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. He was a descendant of 
R. Joseph Caro, and was the stepson and pupil of 
R. Eliezer b. Jacob Nahum, author of “Hazon 
Nahum” (Constantinople, 17 48-45), whom he prob- 
ably succeeded as rabbi of Adrianople, Several 
treatises written by R. Abraham Caro and quota- 
tions from others of his works, none of which was 
published separately, are to be found in his step- 
father's work. Abraham Caro died young. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim (ed. Benjacob), 
P. 15; Fuenn, Keneset Fisrael, p. 60, Warsaw, 1886. 
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CARO, ARYEH LÖB BEN HAYYIM: 
Preacher at Posen in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. He was the author of a work, “El 
ha-Millu’im” (Ram of Consecration), a homiletic com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and the Song of Songs, 
published, with additions entitled “Abne Zedek,” 
by his grandson Abraham ben Isaac Zelig Caro, 
Krotoschin, 1845. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Perles, in Monatsschrift, xiv. 961; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 167. 

L. G. i I. BR. 


CARO, DAVID: Prussian pedagogue; born 
about 1782 at Fordon, grand duchy of Posen: died 
Dec. 25, 1839, at Posen. He belonged to the school 
of the MEASSEFIM, and devoted his great literary 
talents to the enlightenment of his brethren, to the 
reform of Judaism, and to the cultivation of the 
Hebrew language. Under the pseudon ym “ Amittai 
ben Abida Ahizedek ” he defended the Hamburg Re- 
form Temple in “ Berit Emit” (Covenant of Truth, 
Dessau [“ Constantinople” on title-page], 1820), 
the first part of which, “Berit Elohim” (Covenant 
of God), was published by the author himself, and 
the second part, “Berit ha-Kehunnah ” (Covenant 
of the Priesthood), or “Tekunnat ha-Rabbanim ” 
(Character of the Rabbis), by Judah Lób Mieses of 
Lemberg. A new edition of the second part, with 
additions by Mieses, was published at Lemberg in 
1879. 

Many of Caro's articles, essays, and poems ap- 


peared in “Ha-Meassef” and in the * Bikkure ha- . 


‘Ittim.” He was a prolific writer, and left à num- 
ber of manuscripts on literary, lexicoeraphical, 
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bibliographical, and pedagogical subjects. Among 

his inedited works area Hebrew translation of Zunz 'S 

“ Gottesdienstliche Vorträge der J uden,” with notes 

and additions; a Hebrew translation of the same 

author's biography of Rashi, with notes; and biog- 
‘aphies of celebrated rabbis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meassef, viii. 33: ix. (4), M, 63: x. (1), 
20. 41; (2) 26, 56, 88: Bikkure ha-'Ittim, xi. 98, 61, 66, 168, 180, 
182, 183, 184; Ally. Zeit. des Jud. iv. 615 et seq., V. 48, 40; N. 
Lippmann, Leben und Wirken des David Caro, Glogau, 
1810; Zunz, in Asher's Benjamin of Tudela, ii. 300; Griitz, 
Gesch. der Juden, xi. 425, 426: steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., col. 
816; idem, Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 45. 
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CARO, EZEKIEL: German rabbi and histo- 
rian; born Nov. 26, 1844, at Pinne, near Posen; son 
of the exegete and homiletie writer J oseph Hay yim 
Caro, rabbi at Wloclawek. He attended the gym- 
nasium at Bromberg, the Jewish theological semi- 
nary and the university at Breslau; subsequently 
he was graduated as doctor of philosophy at the 
University of Heidelberg. He was at first preacher 
of the German-Jewish community of Lodz (Poland), 
going thence to Mewe (western Prussia); then was 
successively rabbiat Dirschau, 1870-79 ; Erfurt, 1879- 
82; Pilsen (Bohemia), 1881-91; and since 1891 chief 
rabbi of the community of Lemberg. Caro’s works 
include: “ Ausgewählte Gelegenheitsreden ” (Dan- 
zig, 1874); * Ein Viertel Jahrhundert Stüdtischer 
Verwaltung" (Dirschau, 1850); “Geschichte der 
Juden in Lemberg bis zur Theilung Polens" (Cra- 
cow, 1894); also many sermons and scientific essays 
in Rahmer's “ Litteraturblatt,” S. 


CARO, GEORG MARTIN: Lecturer on his- 
tory at the University of Zurich, Switzerland; born 
Nov. 28, 1807, at Glogau, Prussia. Caro received his 
education ut the gymnasium of his native place and 
at different German universities, being finally grad- 
uated as Ph.D. from the University of Strasburg, 
Germany, in 1891. Aftera prolonged stay in Italy, 
where he sojourned chiefly in Genoa, he became 
privat-docent at the University of Zurich in 1896, 
Asa result of his Italian experiences his Writings 
deal principally with the history of northern Italy 
during the Middle Ages, with special reference to 
the republic of Genoa. Caro is a contributor to the 
“ Byzantinische Zeitschrift,” to the “ Mitteilungen 
des Instituts für Oesterreichische Geschichtsfor- 
schung,” “Historische Vierteljahrschrift,” ete. His 
chief works are: * Die Verfassung Genua's zur Zeit 
des Podestat's" (his Strasburg dissertation), 1891: 
"Genua und die Müchte am Mittelmeer," Halle, 
1895-99; and “Studien zu den Alteren St. Gallen 
Urkunden," 2 parts, 1901-02, 

S. Fe Pe 


CARO, ISAAC B. JOSEPH: Spanish Tal- 
mudist and Bible commentator; flourished in the 
second half of the fifteenth century and the first half 
of the sixteenth. The son of a scholar, and scion 
of a noble family, he devoted himself to study in 
his native city of Toledo, being one of the foremost 
rabbinical authorities cf the country when he had to 
leave it on the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492. Then he went to Portugal, where he remained 
for six years, and when the Jews were driven from 
that country too, fled to Constantinople. During 
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the persecution in Portugal he lost all but one of his 
sons, “ who were beautiful like princes.” Finally he 
found refuge in Turkey, where he probably died at 
an advanced age after 1518. In this year he pub- 
lished his commentary to the Pentateuch, * Toledot 
Yizhak" (Constantinople; printed six times in 
Italy and Poland) In this work Caro endeavors to 
do justice to the “ peshat,” the literal interpretation, 
as well as to the allegorical interpretation, evincing 
little originality but good taste. He left a collection 
of responsa that has never been published. His 
nephew, Joseph b. Ephraim Caro, quotes from it 
several times (compare Conforte, s.v., and ^ Abkat 
Rokel," No. 144), and the latter's son, Judah, in- 
tended to publish it, but never carried out his in- 
tention, The Bodleian Library contains Caro's 
novelle to Ketubot (No. 535, 2, 8, in Neubauer, 
4 Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.”), as well as a work entitled 
“Hasde Dawid,” containing philosophic and hag- 
gadic homilies (Neubauer, l.e. No. 987). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 3l; 


Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed., viii. 386; Steinsehneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1129. 
L. G. 


CARO, JACOB: German historian; born at 
Gnesen, province of Posen, Prussia, Feb. 2, 1836; 
son of Joseph Hayyim Caro. After several years of 
diligent study at the universities of Berlin and Leip- 
sic, he attracted considerable attention by his work, 
“Das Interregnum Polens im Jahr 1586, oder die 
Hiuser Zborowski und Zamojski,” Gotha, 1861; and 
was immediately entrusted with the continuation of 
Róppel's history of Poland in the series of " Ge- 
schichten der Europäischen Staaten,” edited by 
Heeren and Ukert, and published at Gotha. Jacob 
Caro contributed vols. ii.-v. (1963-88) of this monu- 
mental work. 

Before publishing the results of his research he 
undertook several extensive journeys through Gali- 
cia and the south of Russia, and upon his return to 
Germany in 1868 was appointed privat-docent at the 
University of Jena. Shortly afterward, at the invi- 
tation of the grand duchess Helena of Russia, he 
accompanied her on her travels, and was for some 
time attached to her suite at St. Petersburg. Later 
he was promoted to the position of assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Jena; and in 1869 was 
called by the University of Breslau to fill a special 
chair of history. Since 1882 he has occupied the 
position of professor at that institution. 

His reputation is based chiefly on his researches 
in the history of Poland. Among his works, besides 
those already mentioned, are: ^ Liber Cancellarie 
Stanislai Ciolek : Ein Formelbuch der Polnischen 
Konigskanzlei aus der Zeit der Hussitischen Be- 
wegung," 2 vols., Vienna, 1871-74: Aus der Kanzlei 
Kaiser Siegmunds,? Vienna, 1879; “Beata und Hal- 
ezka: Eine Polnisch-Russische Geschichte aus dem 
16. Jahrh." Breslau, 1880; * Lessing und Swift: Stu- 
dien über Nathan den Weisen,” Jena, 1869; “ Das 
Bündnis zu Canterbury: Eine Episode aus der Ge- 
schichte des Konstanzer Konzils,” Gotha, 1880; 
“Ueber cine Reformationsschrift des 15. Jahrh.,” 
Danzig, 1882; “Johannes Longinus: Ein Beitrag 
zur Litteraturgeschichte,” Jena, 1863. ^ Catherina II. 
von Russland," Breslau, 1876. 


JIBLIOGRAPIIY : La Grande Encyclopédie; Brockhaus, Kon- 
versations-Lexikon, 14th ed. Meyers, Konversations- Leri- 
kon, bth ed.; Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International des 
Ecrivains du Jour; Vapereau, Dictionnaire Universel des 
Contemporains. 
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CARO, JOSEPH B. EPHRAIM: The last 
great codifier of rabbinical Judaism; born in Spain 
or Portugal in 1488; died at Safed, Palestine, March 
94. 1575. After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, 
in 1492, Caro went with his parents to Nicopolis in 
European Turkey, where he received his first in- 
struction from his father, who was himself an emi- 
nent Talmudist. He married, first, Isaac Saba's 
daughter, and, after her death, the daughter of 
Hayyim Albalag, both of these men being well- 
known Talmudists. After the death of his second 
wife he married the daughter of Zechariah Sechsel 
(Sachsel?) a learned and wealthy Talmudist. Be- 
tween 1520 and 1592 Caro settled at Adrianople, 


where he probably met the enthusiast Solomon 


Moleho, who stimulated his mystical tendencies. 
When the latter died at the stake in 1532, Caro also 
was filled with a longing to be *consumed on the 
altar as a holy burnt offering," to sanctify the name 
of God by amartyr’s death. Like Molcho, Caro had 
fantastic dreams and visions, which he believed to 
be revelations from a higher being. His genius, 
435, he thought, was nothing less than the Mishnah 
personified, which instructed him because he had 
devoted himself toitsservice. These mystical tend- 
encies probably induced Caro to emigrate to Pales- 
tine, where he arrived about 1535, having en route 
spent several years at Salonica (1533) and Constan- 
tinople. 

At Safed he met Jacob BERAB, who exerted a 
great influence upon him, Caro becoming an enthu- 
siastic supporter of Berab’s plans for the restitution 
of ordination. After Berab’s death Caro tried to 
carry out these plans, ordaining his pupil Moses 
Alshech; but he finally gave up his endeavors, con- 
vinced that he could not overcome the opposition to 
ordination (compare his “ Kesef Mishneh,” on Sanh. 
iv., where his silence regarding this point is signifi- 
cant). However, his aspiration to be re garded as the 
highest authority in Judaism was practically real- 

ized; forhis reputation during the last 

Authority thirty years of his life was greater than 
Recognized.that of almost any other rabbi since 
| Maimonides. The Italian Azariah 

dei Rossi, though his views differed widely from 


Caro's, collected money among the rich Italian Jews 


for the purpose of having à work of Caro's printed 
(* Me'or ‘Enayim,” xxiii., ed. Benjacob, i. 241); and 
the Pole Moses Isserles compelled the recognition 
of one of Caro's decisions at Cracow, although he 
thought Caro was wrong (Isserles, Responsa. No. 
48). When some members of the community of 
Carpentras, in France, believed themselves to have 
been unjustly treated by the majority in a matter 
relating to taxes, they appealed to Caro, whose 
letter was suflicient to restore to them their rights 
(* Rev. Etudes Juives,” xviii. 133-136). In the 
East, Caro’s authority was, if possible, even greater. 
His name heads the decree of excommunication di- 
rected against Daud, Joseph Nasi's agent (Responsa 
of Elijah b. Hay vim, * Mayim ‘Amukkim,” No. 56); 
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and it was Caro who condemned Dei Rossi's 
* Me'or ‘Enayim” to be burned (Azulai, * Mahazik 
Berakah,” p. 183). Caro’s death, therefore, caused 
general mourning; and several funeral orations de- 
livered on that occasion have been preserved (Moses 
Albelda, “Darash Mosheh”; Samuel Katzenellen- 
bogen, * Derashot "), as well as some elegies (anony- 
mous, see * Rev. Etudes Juives," ix, 304, 305; x. 817: 
Moscato, in “Ozar Nehmad,” iii. 167; and biog- 
raphy of Moscato by Apfelbaum, p. 56). 

Caro published during his lifetime: “Bet Yosef” 
(House of Joseph), in four parts—(i., ii.) Venice, 1550- 
1991; (iii., iv.) Sabbionetta, 1553-59; Shulhan 
'Aruk, in four parts, Venice, 1505 (according to 
Steinschneider's Catalogue, col. 1480, the composi- 
tion of the Shulhan ‘Aruk was completed at Biri, 
Palestine, 1555); * Kesef Mishneh ? (Double Money), 
Venice, 1574—75. After his death there appeared: 
" Bedek ha-Bayit " (Repairing of the House), supple- 
ments and corrections to “Bet Yosef,” Salonica, 
1605; “Kelale ha-Talmud ” (Methodology of the 
Talmud), čb., 1598; * Abkat Rokel ” (Powder of the 
Merchant), Responsa, 7d. 1791; Responsa, ib. 1597; 
“Maggid Mesharim ? (Who Preaches Rightly), Lu- 
blin, 1646; supplements to the same, Venice, 1654; 
“ Derashot," Salonica, 1799, in the collection “‘Oz 
Zaddikim " (The Power of the Righteous). Caro 
also left a commentary upon the Mishnah, as well 
as supercommentaries to Rashi’s and Nahmanides’ 
commentaries on the Pentateuch, which have, ap- 
parently, not been preserved. The Bodleian Library 
contains some smaller literary fragments by Caro not 
yet published, 

Caro’s literary works and the importance of his 
share in the development of rabbinism are beyond 
dispute: his works are among the masterpieces of 
rabbinical literature; and his influence is potent 
even to this day. But Caro's character has been 
variously criticized, the difference of opinion being 
connected with the literary question whether the 

book “ Maggid Mesharim” is really a 

“Maggid work by Caro, or is merely ascribed to 

Me- him. "This book is a kind of diary in 
sharim." which Caro during a period of fifty 
years noted his discussions with his 

heavenly mentor, the personified Mishnah. He had 
these visions even at Nicopolis (p. 21b; p. 42b, ed. 
Polno, is dated 1570; in opposition to Grütz, * Gesch. 
der Juden,” ix. 545, who asserts the text to be corru pt 
but min meaning there, of course, “ father-in-law ” 
and not “son-in-law ”). The discussions treat of va- 
rious subjects. The maggid enjoins Caro to be mod- 
estin the extreme, to say his prayers with the utmost 
devotion, to be gentle and patient always. Especial 
Stress is laid on asceticism; and Caro is often se- 
verely rebuked for taking more than one glass ‘of 
wine, or for eating meat. Whenever Caro did not 
follow the severe instructions of his maggid, he 
suddenly heard its warning voice. Ilis mentor also 
advised him in family affairs (p. 91b), told him what 
reputation he enjoyed in heaven, and praised or 
criticized his decisions in religious questions. Caro 
received new ideas from his maggid in regard to the 
Cabala only, for the study of which he had hardly 
any time; such information was in the nature of 
sundry cabalistic interpretations of the Pentateuch, 
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that in content, though not in form, remind one of 
The 
present form of the “Maggid Mesharim” shows 
plainly that it was never intended for publication, 
being merely a collection of stray notes; nor does 
Caro's son Judah mention the book among his 
father's works (Introduction to the Responsa). It is 
known, on the other hand, that during Caro's life- 
time the cabalists believed his mageid to be actu- 
ally existent (conipare Vital-Calabrese, “Sefer ha- 
Gilgulim,” pp. 119, 142, Wilna, 1885). The “ Mag- 
gid Mesharim," furthermore, shows a knowl- 
edge of Caro's public and private life that no one 
could have possessed after his death; and the fact 
that the maggid promises things to its favorite tuat 
were never fulfilled—e.g., a martyr's death—proves 
that it is not the work of a forger, composed for 
Caro's glorification.  Rapoport's assumption (in 
Kobak's “Jeschurun,” vi. 90; * Iggerot Shir,” pp. 
207, 208) that the “Maggid Mesharim" was writ- 
ten by Solomon Alkabiz and ascribed to Caro ig 
unfounded, as well as Cassel’s positive assertion 
that the book was fabricated after Caro’s death 
(“Josef Karo und das Maggid Mescharim,” ap- 
pended to the sixth annual report of the Lehranstalt 
fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthumsin Berlin, 1888), 
The authenticity of the “Maggid Mesharim " does 
not, however, justify the assertion that Caro was 
à cabalist, in the sense of regarding the Cabala as 
equally authoritative with Talmudism, or so im por- 
tant a factor in religious life. 

Although Maimonides and Caro, the two greatest 
codifiers of rabbinical Judaism, differed so widely 
from each other, they had this in common, that in 
their codes they assumed exclusively the standpoint 
of Talmudism—an attitude eminently characteristic 
of the spirit of rabbinism. Just as Maimonides' 
“Yad ”—aside from its book “Ha-Madda‘ "—gives 
no indication that its author ranked Aristotle im- 
mediately after the Prophets, so Caro, in his works, 

does not betray his leaning toward 

Caro’s mysticism. Of course, he considered 
Character- the Zohar to bea work of the tanna 

istics. Simon b. Yohai (compare Solomon 
Alkabiz’s answer to Caro about a diff- 

cult passage of the Zohar in his “ Berit ha-Lewi,” ed. 
Lemberg, 1863, p. 89, to which Brüll draws atten- 
tion in * Jahrb.? ix. 152), and a holy book, that, how- 
ever, has little or no importance for religious prac- 
tise, which must be ruled exclusively by the Talmud. 
Caro’s mysticism was not speculative in nature; 
and he devoted very little time to the Cabala, al- 
though his maggid often exhorted him not to neglect 
the study of it (* Maggid Mesharim,” p. Tb). The 
catastrophe that came upon the Pyrenean Jews 
made such an impression upon the minds of the best 
among them that many saw therein the signs of 
Messianic travail, mwp v»3n (compare Jacob 
BERAB); and Caro, according to a contemporary 
(Azkari, “Sefer Haredim,” Introduction), took this 
dark view throughout his life. While men like 
Morcuo and David REUBENI were led to commit 
extravagant and foolish deeds under the influence of 
this idea, Berab’s and Caro's nobility of nature came 
to the fore. If Caro indulged in mystical visions, 
and, half dreaming, thought he heard heavenly 
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voices in his soul, they served always as reminders 
to him that his life, his actions, and his accomplish- 
ments must surpass those of other people (čb. 
“Toledot,” p. 9; “Azharot,” p. 3b, and passim). 
Caro’s mysticism stimulated rather than hindered 
his activity, urging him on to great works. While 
Caro's teacher, Berab, had attempted to create a 
spiritual center for the Jews scattered through- 
out the world, by reestablishing ordination, Caro 

tried to carry out the same idea in a different way. 
Although Caro is known to later times chiefly as 
the author of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, yet his earlier 
“Bet Yosef” marked him as one of the greatest 
Talmudists of all times. He began the book in 1522 
at Adrianople, finished it in 1542 at Safed, and pub- 
lished it in 1550-59. In form it is a commentary 
upon Jacob b. Asher's * Arba'ah Turim ”; butitis 
really much more comprehensive, go- 


“ Bet ing back to the Talmudim and halakic 
Yosef.”  Midrashim, discussing the pros and 


cons of the authorities cited by the 
“Tur,” and examining the opinions of the authori- 
ties not mentioned by the latter. Thirty-two au- 
thorities, beginning with the Talmud and ending 
with the works of ISSERLEIN, are briefly summed up 
and critically discussed in “Bet Yosef.” No other 
rabbinical work can compare in wealth of material 
with it. Though Maimonides, in his “ Yad,” almost 
completely covered Talmudic literature (iucluding 
its archeological portions), which was not done by 
Jacob b. Asher and his successor, Caro, the latter 
included in “Bet Yosef” the immense material of 
post-Talmudic literature; while Maimonides hardly 
drew even upon the works of the Geonim, confining 
himself chiefly to the Talmud. Caro evidences not 
only an astonishing range of reading, covering al- 
most the whole Talmudic-rabbinical literature on its 
halakic side, but also very remarkable powers of 
critical investigation. He shows no disposition to 
accept blindly the opinions of the ancient authori- 
ties, notwithstanding his great respect for them. 
In the introduction to his monumental compilation, 
Caro clearly states the necessity of and his reasons 
for undertaking such a work. The expulsion of 
the Jews from the Pyrenean peninsula and the in- 
vention of printing endangered the stability of re- 
ligious observances on their legal and ritual sides. 
In Spain and Portugal questions were generally de- 
cided by the “customs of the country”; the dif- 
ferent districts had their standard authorities to 
which they appealed in doubtful cases. 'The most 


prominent of these were Maimonides, Nahmanides, | 


and Asher b. Jehiel. When the Spenish-Portuguese 
exiles came to the various communities in the East 
and West, where usages entirely different from those 
to which they had been accustomed prevailed, the 
question naturally arose whether the newcomers, 
the majority of whom were men of greater learning 
than the members of the invaded communities, 
should be ruled by the latter, or vice versa. The 
increase of printed books, moreover, spread broad- 
cast the products of halakic literature; so that many 
half-educated persons, finding themselves in posses- 
sion of legal treatises, felt justified in following any 
ancient authority at will. Caro undertook his “ Bet 
Yosef" to remedy this evil, quoting and critically 
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examining in his book the opinions of all the author- 
ities then known. 

Caro at first intended to follow his own judgment 
in cases of differences of opinion between the vari- _ 
ous authorities, especially where he could support 
his own view by the Talmud. But he gave up this 
idea because, as he says, * Who has the courage to 
rear his head aloft among mountains, the heights 
of God?” and also because he correctly thought, 

though he does not mention his con- 


The clusion, that he could gain no follow- 
Standard ing if he set up his authority against 
Au- that of the ancient scholars. Hence 
thorities. Caro took Alfasi, Maimonides, and 


Asher b. Jehiel as his standards; ac- 
cepting as authoritative the opinion of two of the 
three, except in cases where most of the ancient 
authorities were against them. The standard that 
Caro set up in the introduction to his work was, 
as a younger contemporary remarks (Hayyim b. 
Bezalel, Introduction to * Wikkuah Mayim Hay- 
yim”), in a certain sense, merely a blind; for Caro 
proceeded with more independence and more self- 
confidence. He very often decides disputed cases 
without regard to the age and importance of the 
authority in question, expressing simply his own 
views. He follows Maimonides' example, as seen 
in * Yad," rather than that of Jacob b. Asher, who 
seldom decides between ancient authorities. 

But, as regards the form of his work, Caro unfor- 
tunately follows Jacob b. Asher entirely, the “Bet 
Yosef” in consequence sharing all the methodolog: 
ical faults of its predecessor, the “Tur.” Several 
reasons induced Caro to connect his work with the 
“Tur,” instead of with Maimonides’ code. In the 
first place, the “Tur,” although not considered so 
great an authority as Maimonides’ code, was much 
more widely known; the latter being recognized 
only among the Spanish Jews, while the former en- 
joyed a high reputation among the Ashkenazim 
and Sephardim, as well as the Italians. Secondly, 
it was not Caro's intention to write a code similar 
in form to Maimonides’ work; he intended to give 
not merely the results of his investigations, but also 
the investigations themselves. He wished not only 
to aid the officiating rabbi in the performance of his. 
duties, but also to trace for the student the devel- 
opment of particular laws from the Talmud through 
later rabbinical literature. The study of Talmudic 
literature was not for Caro, as for Maimonides, 
merely a means toward an end—uamely, for religious 
observances—but an end in itself; he, therefore, did 
not favor codes that contained only decisions, with- 
out giving any reasons for them. 

Caro wrote the Shulhan ‘Aruk in his old age, for 
the benefit of those who did not possess the educa- 
tion necessary to understand the “ Bet Yosef.” The 
arrangement of this work is the sameas that adopted 
by Jacob b. Asher in his “ Arba'ah Turim," but 

more concise; nor are any authorities 


The given. This book, which for centuries 
Shulhan was, and in part still is, “the code” of 
‘Aruk. rabbinical Judaism for all ritual and 


legal questions that obtained after 
the destruction of the Temple, has a remarkable 
history, hardly paralleled by that of any other prod- 
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uct of rabbinical literature. The author himself 
had no very high opinion of the work, remarking 
that he had written it chiefly for n'Dp n'T55n 
(“young students," Shulhan ‘Aruk, Introduction). 
He never refers to it in his responsa, but always to 
the “Bet Yosef.” The Shulhan ‘Aruk achieved 
its reputation and popularity not only against the 
wishes of the author, but, curiously enough, through 
the very scholars who attacked it. The history of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk is, in a way, identical with the 
history of rabbinical literature in Poland for a period 
of two centuries, Recognition or denial of Caro's 
authority lay entirely with the Polish Talmudists. 
Germany had been forced to give way to Poland as 
early as the beginning of the sixteenth century; and 
in the last third of that century the East had be- 
come so entirely absorbed in the new cabalistic 
school of Luria that the study of the Talmud was 
greatly neglected. Caro was opposed in the East 
only by his contemporaries, Yom-Tob Zahalon, who 
designated the Shulhan ‘Aruk asa book for D'30p 
PONT oy) (* children and ignoramuses ” ; see his Re- 
Sponsa, No. 67, beginning), and Jacob Castro, whose 
work “ ‘Erek ha-Shulhan " consists of critical glosses 
to the Shulhan ‘Aruk. Isserles and Solomon Luria 
were Caro’s first important adversaries. Although 
the opposition of these two men was different in 
kind and due to different motives, it may be regarded 
in a measure as the protest of the Ashkenazim 
against the supremacy of the Sephardim. The 
Ashkenazim—first the German, and then the Polish 
—were much more scrupulous in matters of ritual 
than their Spanish-Portuguese brethren; hence they 
considered that Caro's * Bet Yosef” contained dan- 
gerous innovations, as the authorities he followed 
were chiefly Sephardim, whose opinions did not pre- 
vail among the Ashkenazim. 

Immediately upon the appearance of Caro's “Bet 
Yosef,” Isserles wrote his “Darke Mosheh,” a mod- 
erately expressed but very severe criticism of Caro’s 
great work. In place of Caro's three standard au- 
thorities, Isserles brings forward the tr3*nw (“the 
later authorities "), tovether with the Franco-German 
Tosafists as criteria of opinion (“Darke Mosheh " to 
Yoreh De'ah, 85) The importance of the Mix- 
HAG (“prevailing local custom”) is also a point of 
dispute between Caro and Isserles: while the former 

held fast to original authorities and 

Isserles! imaterial reasons, the latter considered 
Opposition the minhag as an object of great im- 

to Caro. portance, and not to be omitted in a 

codex. This point, especially, in- 
duced Isserles to write his glosses to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, that the customs (minhagim) of the Ash- 
kenazim might be recognized, and not be get aside 
through Caro's reputation. If Abraham b. David's 
criticism of Maimonides’ code be compared with 
Isserles’ criticism of Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk, the 
question suggests itself why the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
became an authoritative code, in spite of opposition 
and against the will of its anthor, while Maimonides’ 
“Yad” found no acceptance among the Franco-Ger- 
man Jews, owing to Abraham b. David’s criticism 
and influence. "The answer lies in the fact that the 
keen and, in part, just criticism by RABaD de- 
Stroyed confidence in Maimonides' * Yad," while 
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Isserles was not content only to criticize, but sup- 
plemented Caro’s work extensively, with the result 
that the Ashkenazim then accepted the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, assuming that in its corrected form it was an 
unquestionable authority. 

Solomon Luria’s opposition to Caro’s code was 
due to entirely different motives. Luria shared 
Isserles’ great respect for the French scholars, 
Whom he placed above the Sephardic; but he held 
that “since the completion of the Talmud no opinion 
that can not be deduced from the Talmudim or the 
halakic.Midrashim can claim to be authoritative ?— 
à view so novel and daring that Luria found few 
Supporters even among his own countrymen, and 
his “ Yam Shel Shelomoh ? was not enough to de- 
prive Caro's works of their authority. The Shul- 
han ‘Aruk with Isserles’ supplements was so popu- 
lar, and enjoyed such great authority even so early 
as the last third of the sixteenth century, that HAY- 
YIM B. BEZALEL’s attacks on it were also without 
effect. Hayyim, a Pole by birth and education, at- 
tempted in his * Wikkuah Mayim Hay yim," to de- 
fend Germany's honor against both Caro and Isserles 
—against the former's aversion to the German 
authorities, and the latter's endeavor to set up the 
Polish minhag as the *minhag Ashkenaz" par ex- 
cellence, But toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Shulhan ‘Aruk found a dangerous com- 
petitor in Mordecai Jafe’s * Lebushim." Jafe, who 
was a pupil of Luria and Isserles, 
adopted in his code a method midway 
between the prolix discursiveness of 
the “Bet Yosef” and the terse oracu- 
lar form of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, both of which the 
“Lebushim” far surpasses in style, arrangement, 
and method. This book seemed, on its appearance, 
likely to displace the Shulhan ‘Aruk; but the se- 
vere criticism to which it was subjected by Jafe's 
younger contemporary, Alexander Falk ha-Kohen, 
in his “Sefer Me’irat ‘Enayim,” a commentary on 
the fourth part of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, shattered 
the reputation of the “Lebushim,” and again con- 
firmed that of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 

Falk heads the list of the commentators of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk who helped to increase its author- 
ity, and made it impossible for rabbinical litera- 
ture to stagnate. These commentators examined 
the differences of opinion between Caro, Isser- 
les, and Luria, as well as the validity of the reas- 

ons given by these and other auth- 
Commenta- orities for their opinions. Tt is, in 
tors ofthe part, due to the endeavors of Meir b. 
Shulhan Gedaliah MaHaRaM of Lublin, Sam- 
‘Aruk. uel Edels, and Yom-Tob Lipmann 
Heller that the Shulhan ‘Aruk did 
not displace the study of the Talmud and the ancient 
sources; they had a very poor opinion of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, considering the Talmud as by far the 
chief study (compare, for example, Responsa of 
MallaRaM, Nos. 11, 109). 

The last important attack on the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
was made by Joel Sürkes in his “Bayit Hadash” 
(New House), in which he endeavored to restore 
Jacob b. Asher’s code to the reputation it had en- 
joyed, especially among the Ashkenazim; attempt- 


ing, in numerous passages of his book, to abolish 


Mordecai 
Jafe. 
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the customs introduced in many places under the 
combined influence of Caro and Isserles (Ball to 
Yoreh De‘ah, 279; Responsa, No. 80 [new series 
42]. But Joel succeeded as little as his master, 
Luria, in his opposition to Caro and Isserles. 

The battle raging around the Shulban *Aruk lasted 
for nearly a hundred years, its authority not being 
firmly established until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, which date also marks the beginning of the 
commentaries to it, the period of the so-called AHA- 
RONIM. Moses Lima B. Isaac, DAVID B. SAMUEL 
HA-LEVI, SUABBETILAL B. METR ITA-IXOHEN, ABRA- 
HAM ABELE GOMBINER, and SAMUEL B. URI PHOEBUS 
of Waydyslav, all of the seventeenth century, are 
the classical commentators of the Shulhan 'Aruk. 
They differ in their relation to Caro and Isserles, 
though all the Aharonim fully and unreservedly rec- 
ognized the authority of both. Moses Lima held 
that no one was entitled to decide any cases accord- 
ing to the Shulhan ‘Aruk “who was not at the same 
time competent to expunge entire paragraphs from 
it” (Emden, *She'elat Ya‘abez,” ii,, No, 20, end), 
while David b. Samuel, although a pupil and son- 
in-law of Joel Sürkes, held that no decision of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk was under any circumstances a cri- 
terion to be literally followed (Yoreh De‘ah, 48, 
9) Shabbethai b. Meir’s relation to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk is a peculiar one. One of the keenest minds 
among the Rabbis, he was the warmest defender of 
Caro and Isserles against the attacks of the Aharo- 
nim; while he himself unsparingly attacked not only 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, but also all the post-Talmudie 
authorities. Although all these men thus preserved 
a certain independence toward the work, they yet 
confirmed its authority by making it the basis of 
their own works and by undertaking to explain it. 
The above-mentioned Polish Talmudists especially, 
David b. Samuel and Shabbethai b. Meir, placed 
the authority of the Shulhan ‘Aruk beyond dis- 
pute, answering in their commentaries attacks u pon 
it, and supplementing the missing portions from the 
works of others. Menahem Krochmal (second half 
of the seventeenth century) says: “Since Caro’s ‘ Bet 
Yosef’ and Shulhan ‘Aruk, and Isserles’ notes on 
the latter, have appeared and been distributed 
throughout Israel, we must follow them alone ” (Re- 
sponsa, “Zemah Zedek,” No. 9, end). Gershon 
Ashkenazi, Krochmal’s son-in-law, expressed him- 
self similarly (*'Abodat ha-Gershoni," No. 48, be- 
ginning), and also his contemporary Ephraim b. 
Aaron ha-Kohen (*Sha'ar Efrayim," No. 118, p. 
Sla, bottom), who relates that the congregational 
archives of Buda, where he was rabbi, contained a 
resolution not to accept any rabbi that did not agree 
to render his decisions according to the Shulhan 
Aruk (75.; see also Isaiah Horwitz, “Shene Luhot 
ha-Berit," ed. Amsterdam, p. 74b), 

In the eighteenth century the authority of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk was so firmly established that even 
men like Hayyim Jair Bacharach (Supplements to 
his “Hawot Yair," p. 2629) and Jonathan Eybeschütz 
(^ Kizzur Tekofo Kohen ?), who possessed great in- 
dependence and self-confidence, considered it in- 
disputable. Elijah b. Solomon of Wilna, however, 
did not share this opinion, having no regard for 
preceding authorities, but decided cases on their 
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merits. Among the Sephardim, Hezekiah de Silva, 
born 1650, is perhaps the only one among the Ori- 
ental Jews who dared to attack the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 
The Egyptian rabbis, in return, forbade the reading 
of his “Peri Hadash.” 

Instrumental as was the Shulhan ‘Aruk in shaping 
rabbinical Judaism, it was necessarily singled out for 
attack by those who sought to assail the latter, Pas- 
sages from the book, detached from their context, and 
often intentionally mutilated and misinterpreted, 

were used by the adversaries of the 


Anti- Jews as à means of representing the 
Semitic ethics and religion of the Jews as 


Attacks on dangerous and despicable. As re- 


the gards the work itself—the attacks 
Shulhan are directed really against the entire 
‘Aruk. post-Biblical literature of the Jews 


—two works may be mentioned here 
which clearly and distinctly refute the unfounded 
criticisms brought against the book ; namely, * Der 
Schulchan Aruch,” by D. Hoffmann (Berlin, 1885), 
and “Die Gesetzsammlung des Judenspiegels , 
von Aron Briman . . . Beleuchtet und Berichtigt,” 
by K. Lippe (Jassy, 1885). Compare, also, GENTILES,. 
Ernics, RABBINICAL JUDAISM. 

The attacks made by modern Jewish historians 
upon the Shulhan ‘Aruk, especially the accusation 
that it forces rabbinical Judaism intoa st ‘ait-jacket, 
can hardly be supported. The code is not the crea- 
tor of that rigorous, scrupulous attitude inimical 
to all liberty, but a product of it. The Shulhan 
‘Aruk, furthermore, has caused anything but stag- 
nation of intellectual activity among the Jews, as is 
most clearly shown by the rabbinical literature of 
the period (1550-1700), the products of which, all 
more or less influenced by Caro, are among the most 
eminent works of their kind. Compare Coprerca- 
TION, REFORM MOVEMENT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For editions of Caro’s works, commentaries 
and essays on same, compare the catalogues of Benjacob, 
Steinschneider, Van Straalen, and Zedner, sva and under 
Jacob b. Asher and Maimonides. Translations: Lederer, 
Schulchan Aruch, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1897-1900, extracts 
from the first and second parts of the Shulhan ‘“Aruk; H. 
Lowe, Der Schulchan Aruch, Vieuna, 1896, 2 vols.; Pavly and 


Neviasky, Rituel du Judaisme, Orléans, 1898-1901, French 
transl. of the second part of the Shulhan ‘Aruk: Shuthan 


ha-Panim, Salonica, 1568, extracts from the Shahan ‘Aruk 
in Ladino; E. Friedberg, Rabbenu Yosef Karo, Drohobycz, 
1895; Gaster, The Origin and Sources of the Shulchan 


à 


Aruch, in the report of the Lady Judith Montefiore College, 
1893; A, Geiger, Nachyelassene Schriften, ii. 186-188: 
Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, ix., Index; Rab Zair (pseudonym 
for Hayyim Czernowitz WW), Le-Toledot ha-Shwulhan 
‘Aruk, in Ha-Shiloah, iv., v.. vi. idem, Millivim., ib. ix. ; 
idem, in Graetz-Rabbinowicz, History, viii. 640-642: 8. P. 
Rabbinowicz, Mozwe Gulah, Index; D. Kohn (N22), Eben 
JNegef, pp. 13-15. 
L. G. 


CARO, JOSEPH HAYYIM B. ISAAC 
SELIG: German-Russian rabbi; born 1800; died 
in Wioclawek, government of Warsaw, April 21, 
1895. He was educated as an Orthodox Talmudist, 
and married the daughter of R. Zebi Hirsch Am- 
sterdam of Konin, government of Kalisz in Russian 
Poland, whose pupil he became. Heafterward estab- 
lished himself as a merchant in Gnesen, near Posen, 
whence, at about the age of forty, he was called to 
the rabbinate of Pinne, in the provinee of Posen. 
Later he became rabbi of Fordon, in the same prov- 
ince, and twenty years after his first call he became 
rabbi of the progressive and Germanized community 
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of Wloclawek, where he remained until his death. 
He was one of the first truly Orthodox rabbis in 
Russia to acquire a correct knowledge of German 
and to deliver sermons in that language. 

Caro was famous not only for his extensive rab- 
binical knowledge, but also asa preacher; and evenat 
the present day his works are popular among old- 
style “maggidim” and “ darshanim.” His first 
work, “Minhat Shabbat,” is a German translation 
(in Hebrew characters) of Pirke Abot, with a short 
commentary in German and a longer one in Hebrew 
(Krotoschin, 1847). In the third edition of that 
work (Wilna, 1894) the German commentary is 
omitted and that of Maimonides substituted for it. 
lis “Teba we-Haken,” containing rules of “she- 
hitah? and “bedikah” in the form of a dialogue, 
was published by his sons Isaac and Jacob (Leipsic, 
1859; 9d ed., Wilna, 1894). Tis chief work, “Kol 
Omer Kera,” is a collection of sermons in four vol- 
umes (Warsaw, 1860-80; 2d ced., Wilna, 1895), 
arranged after the order of the Pentateuch in the 
weekly sections, which furnished the texts, The 
last of his published works, “ Yorch u-Malkosh ” 
(Wilna, 1894), is also a collection of sermons, mostly 
funeral orations, some of which were originally de- 
livered in German. Here and there in his works are 
to be found poctical compositions and other traces 
of the influence of modern ideas not common among 
the rabbis of Russian Poland. His inclination 
toward the “Haskalah ” and its Neo-Hebrew litera- 
ture is shown by the article which he contributed, 
at a very advanced age, to the year-book “ Ha-Asif” 
(iv. 182-137, Warsaw, 1887), entitled “Birkat ha- 
Zcdukim.” Caro was also a pioneer Zionist and de- 
fended the colonization of Palestine against the op- 
ponents of that plan. Two of his letters on the 
subject are printed in “Shibat Zion.” He attended 
to his rabbinical duties until past the age of ninety, 
and retired from active work only a few years before 
his death. | 

One of Caro'ssons is a professor at the University 
of Breslau, and two others are the rabbis, respect- 
ively, of Lemberg and Thorn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 5655. 


L. G. P. Wr 


CARPENTRAS: Chief town of the arrondisse- 
ment of that name in the department of Vaucluse, 


France. Jews settled at Carpentras at a very early 
period. The collection of rabbinical decisions called 


“Kol Bo” quotes a document (No. 11%) attributed to 
Jacob Tam, grandson of Rashi (twelfth century), in 
which the rabbis of Carpentras are mentioned to- 
gether with “the elders and scholars of Troyes and 
its environs, the great men of Auxerre, the scholars 
of the regions of the Rhine, the doctors of Paris and 
their neighbors, thescholars of Lyons, of Lombardy, 
of the seacoast, of Anjou, of Poitou, and the great 
men of Lorraine." Expelled in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the Jews returned to Carpentras 
in 1263. On Feb. 28, 1970, Bishop Pierre III. Ros- 
taing made an agreement with them, signed by sixty- 
four heads of families, representing two-thirds of 
the community, by which they acknowledged them- 
selves to be, as their forefathers at Carpentras had 
been, vassals of the bishop, and they consented to 
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pay to himand to his successors the following taxes: 
(1) an annual quit-rent of 18 Tours pounds; (2) a 
tallage of 25 pounds for six specified 
Thirteenth cases; (3) sheets for the bishop’s guest- 
Century. beds; (4) all the tongues of the cattle 
they might kill, or should have killed; 
(5) an annual tax on their rural and urban posses- 
sions, and the thirteenth part of the total seat-rent 
of the synagogue; (6) ten Tours sous for every for- 
eign or strange Jew coming to live at Carpentras, 
and desiring to be received as a citizen on the same 
terms asother Jews; (7) fifteen Tours sous for every 
Jew wishing to live outside of the chain fixed at the 
entrance of the * visataria ” (post of inspection). In 
addition, (8) Jews are thenceforward forbidden to 
assist or support any person, corporation, or associ- 
ation against the bishop, or to have any relations or 
connection with them; (9) Jewsare obliged to render 
the above-mentioned homage to every new bishop, 
to swear fidelity to him, and to observe the same 
agreement with him; (10) the bishop binds himself 
and his successors to impose no other taxes upon the 
Jews, to guard their property, and to protect them 
against injustice and violence; (11) the Jews are 
permitted to leave the city and to establish them- 
selves elsewhere, but in that case they will cease to 
be citizens of Carpentras (*Revue Etudes Juives,” 
xii. 48, 44). 

The convention of April 12, 1820, between Pope 
John XXII. and the bishop, consecrated by the bull 
of * dismemberment," changed the situation created 
for the Jews by the act of 1276. They ceased to be 
the bishop's property, his " subscribed" serfs, but 
they remained to a certain extent his tributary vas- 
sals (Bardinct, “Revue Historique," xii. 40). Pro- 
tected against the Pastoureaux by Pope John XXII. 
in 1920, they were nevertheless expelled by him 
from Carpentras in 1822. "Their synagogue was de- 
molished, a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
being erected on its site (^ Revue Etudes Juives," 
xii. 48; compare Bardinet, /.c. xii. 11). 

Pope Clement VT., well disposed toward the Jews, 
on his accession in 1342, revoked the edict of expul- 
sion of John XXII. Bishop Hugues permitted 
twelve heads of Jewish families, who in 1848 had 
returned to Carpentras, to build a new synagogue, 
and also to have a cemetery near the city, on pay- 
ment of a yearly contribution of six pounds of 
spices, three of ginger, and three of pepper (* Revue 
Etudes Juives," xii. 51; compare Bardinet, Z. c. xii. 
41) Thisagreement of 1343 was renewed by Bishop 
John Flandrini in 1367; but Bishop Peter IV. de 
Rabath revoked it in 1385 and reestablished the 
annual tax of eighteen pounds that dated back to 

276. Pope Benedict XIII. claimed in 1403 all the 
taxes which the Jews had formerly paid to the epis- 
copal houschold, especially the furnishing of the 
sheets for the bishop’s guest-beds. By an agree- 
ment of May 2, 1405, the Jews couid free themselves 
of this prestation by paying to the bishop annually 
the sum of twenty florins in gold (“ Revue Etudes 
Juives,” xii. 55; compare Bardinet, £c. xii. 49). 
Other agreements were made. now and later on, 
between the Jews and the bishopric in regard to the 
tax on seat-rents of the synagogue, the selling of 
kosher wine, the presence of the rector's sergeant at 


Carpentras 
Carpi ; 


circumcisions, marriages, and interments, and the 
policing of the ghetto, ete, (* Revue Etudes Juives,” 
xii 56 et seg). —— | 
Clement VIL, who had confirmed the privileges 
of the Jews in 1524, revoked them in 1539, Ina bull 
of June 13, 1525, he ordered the men 


Sixteenth to wear the yellow hat, and the women 
Century. someotherdistinetive mark, Paull Y. 


in 1555, Pius V. in 1566, and Clement 
VII. in 1592 renewed the decrees of their predeces- 
sors (“Revue 
Etudes Juives,” 
vi. 90) Not- 
withstanding 
these bulls, the 
Jews obtained 
permission to 
wear no other 
signs than those 
they were ac- 
customed to (čb. 
xxxii. 70). On 
the accession of 
Paul III. the 
Jews of Car- 
pentras sent 
two procurators 
to Rome, Jo- 
seph de Lattés 
and Vides A vig- 
dor of Cavail- 
lon, in order to 
obtain from the 
pope a new ex- 
amination into 
their rights. 
This request 
was entirely 
successful (b. 
14). By his bull 
of Feb. 26, 1569, 
Pius VIL. ex- 
pelled the Jews 
from the Italian 
and French ter- 
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ritory. An or- 
der of the 
legate, dated 


Avignon (Aug. 
9, 1570), com- 
manded them 
to leave the 
country by Oct. l 
iofolowing. Therector, however, permitted a small 
number of them to remain at Carpentras; and these, 
a few years later, had again grown into an impor- 
tant community (7b. xii. 165). The bull of Clement 
VIII. (Feb. 28, 1593), by which the Jews were driven 
from the pontifical states, except Rome, Ancona, 
and Avignon, was not enforced at Carpentras. Those 
provinces which in the course of the seventeenth 
century had repeatedly demanded the expulsion of 
the Jews succeeded no better. 

The Jews willingly paid the episcopal taxes, ete., 
imposed upon them by the agreement of 1276. 
Twice, however, they resisted, in 1518 and in 1781; 
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but each time they were compclled to render hom- 
age to the bishop, and to pay all that they owed him 
(zb. xii. 68). The Revolution and the annexation of 
the county of Venaissin by France freed them from 
this yoke of the Middle Ages. 

The synagogue, built in 1741 upon the same spot 
as the onc of 1367, was repaired in 1784, and again in 
1899. It has several distinctive features not found 
outside of the county, unless in Italy (see detailed 
description by I. Loeb, “Revue Etudes Juives,” 

xii. 227, 235). 
per The cemetery, 
$n NET v, probably tine 
same as the one 
granted to the 
Jews in 1343 by 
Bishop Hugues, 
is situated in 
thenortheastern 
part of the city, 
in the quarter 
called * La Fon- 
trouse.” Neu- 
bauer has de- 
Scribed in the 
“Archives des 
Missions Seien- 
tifiques” — (8d 
series, vol. i) 
some tomb- 
stones from the 
old cemetery, 
now in the mu- 
seum of Car- 
pentras. For 
the construction 
and support of 
theirsynagogue 
and cemetery, 
the expenses of 
their ritual, 
and the heavy 
taxesarbitrarily 
imposed upon 
them from time 
to time, the 
community 
contracted a 
debt which, at 
the beginning 
of this cen- 
tury, amounted 
to . 286,851.22 
francs. "This was fully paid between June 26, 1822, 
and Sept. 6, 1825. 

Carpentras constituted formerly, together with 
Avignon, Lisle, and Cavaillon, the four communi- 
ties, “ Arba‘ Kehillot,” that were the only ones tol- 
erated in the French pontifical territory. They had 
a special liturgy: (1) the seder of ^ Yamim Nora/im 7 
(Ritual for the New Year and Day of 
Atonement; Amsterdam, 1789); (9) 
the seder of the three “Regalim” 
(Festivals; Amsterdam, 1759); (3) the seder of the 
four fasts (Amsterdam, 1762); (4) the *Seder ha- 
Tamid" (Daily Ritual; Avignon, 1767); (5) the 
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“Seder ha-Konteris” (Ritual Opusculum; Avig- 
non, 1767). The Hebrew Provence poems inserted 
in the “Seder ha-Tamid” and in the “Seder ha- 
Konteris” have been translated and published by 
E. Sabatier (Nimes, 1876) under the title of " Chan- 
sons Ilebraico-Provengales des Juifs Comtadins," 
and also by Dom Pedro d'Alcantara, emperor of 
Brazil (Avignon, 1891) under that of * Poésies 
Iébraico-Provengales du Rituel Israélite ` Com- 
tadin.” 

The community of Carpentras, which, in 1789, had 
1,000 Jews, counts to-day only thirty to thirty-five 
families in a total population of 10,628. It belongs 
to the * Circonscription Consistoriale " of Marseilles; 
and possesses, in addition to the synagogue, a maz- 
zot factory. 

The following noted scholars dwelt in Carpentras: 
Hanan ben Nathan Ezobi (thirteenth century) and 
his two sons, the poets Eleazar and Joseph, the first 
of whom settled later on at Béziers, the second in 
Perpignan; ABRAHAM MALAKI; Mordecai ben Yo- 
sifya, Abraham the Elder, Abraham ben Isaac, and 
Hayyim de Carcassonne (thirteenth century); Mor- 
decai ben Isaac, a correspondent of Abba Mari of 
Lune! (in 1803-00); Moses ben Judah Rouget, 
Ishmael ben Todros of Noves, and Asher ben Aloses 
of Valabrégue (members of the rabbinical college 
in 1582); Hayyim Crescas, Moses ben Joseph Kolon, 
Zemah ben Moses Caslari, Isaac Leon, Jacob Vidal 
(1580-89); Rabbi Jesse, R. Saul. and R. Solomon 
Lion (1629); Solomon Ezobi (1620-23), a learned 
Talmudist and distinguished astronomer, who was 
in correspondence with the celebrated Peiresc of 
Aix, and the Hebraist John Plantavit de la Pause, 
bishop of Lodéve (* Revue Etudes Juives," xi. 101, 

292; compare Gross, “ Gallia Judaica,” 

Scholars p. 611); David ben Joseph Carmi 
and Phy- (1621-22); Elijah Carmi, editor of 
sicians. “Seder ha-Tamid," and a liturgical 
poet bearing the same name (1682); 

Mordecai Astruc, author of a thanksgiving prayer, 
inserted in the “Seder ha-Tamid” and recited at 
Carpentras on the Ninth of Nisan; Saul ben Joseph 
de Monteux, son of the liturgical poet Joseph ben 


Abraham Monteux, who composed a *"piyyut" 


upon the deliverance of the Jews at the time of the 
riot at Carpentras in 1682; Mordecai ben Jacob, 
author of an elegy upon the martyrdom of the Has- 
monean priest Eleazar (Zunz, “ Z. G.” p. 473); Judah 
Aryeh Loeb ben Zebi Hirsch of Krotoschin (eight- 
eenth century), author of a concordance, à diction- 
ary of Hebrew proper names, and two works on the 
Pentateuch; Moses Sinai (1742), Joseph de Lattés 
(1746-58), Jacob Hayyim Vidas, Isaiah Samuel 
Crémieux, Judah David Crémicux, Joseph Mil- 
haud, Israel Crémieux, Jacob Lunel, Menahem 
Lion, and Abraham Roguemartine (17 31-62), 
Also the following physicians: Bondavit Boninas 
of Marseilles (1348), Maitre May é or Magister Magius 
Macipi, Boniae, and Thoros (1357), Isaac Tauroci or 
Thoros (1867), Oresques Bondavid, Hayyim, and 
Solomon (1400-01), Samuel Bonajudo (1582), Tsaac 
Thoros, Vides Avigdor of Cavaillon, and Isaac de 
Lattés (1540-64), Sauves or Saulves (1570), Joseph 
ben Isaac ha-Levi (1571), Moses ben Judah (1989), 
and Moses of Cavaillon. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Loeb, Les Juifs dé Carpentras, in Revue- 
Etudes Juives, xii. 84 et seq.; Perugini, ib. iii. 101; Zunz, 
Ritus, Index, s.v.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 605 et seq. 


G. S. K. 


CARPENTRASI, JUDAH B. ZEBI. See 
Jupan B. Zknr Hirson OF CARPENTRAS. 

CARPI, LEONE: Italian political economist; 
born 1820 at Bologna, Italy. He was the first. 
deputy elected to the Italian Parliament by the city 
of Ferrara. Carpi, on the expiration of his term, 
divided his time between Bologna and Rome, where 
he was a contributor to * Popolo Romano.” He has. 
thrown much light on the social and moral condi- 
tions of new united Italy by the authentic informa- 
tion that he has collected in all departments of the 
government. Among his works may be mentioned: 
“Dell Emigrazione Italiano all’. Estero, nei Suoi 
Rapporti coll’ Agricoltura, coll’ Industria, e col Com- 
mercio," Florence, 1871; * Delle Colonie e dell’ Emi- 
grazione degl' Italiani all' Estero nei Loro Rap- 
porti coll'Agricoltura, Industria, e Commercio," 4 
Milan, 1874; “Statistica Illustrata dell’Emigrazione,” 
Rome, 1978; * L'Italia Vivente, Studi Sociali," Milan, 
1878: “Il Risorgimento Italiano: Biografie Storico- 
Politiche d'Illustri Italiani Contemporanei," Milan, 
1884; “L'Italia al Estero," Rome, 1887. The only 
work written by him relating directly to Jewish 
interests was his “Alcune Parole Sugli Israeliti 
in Occasione di un Decreto Pontifico d'Interdi- 
zione," Florence, 1847. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico degls 

Scrittori Contemporanei, Florence, 1879. 


S. I. E. 
CARPI, SOLOMON JOSEPH. B. NATHAN: 


Italian writer; born Dec. 27,1715; livedat Leghorn. 


He engaged in the controversy with regard to Hay- 


yon’s book on Shabbethai Zebi, writing an attack 
on it, extracts from which were published by N. 


. Brüll under the title “Toledot Shabbethai Zebi,” 


Wilna, 1879. He also wrote a Hebrew elegy on 
the death of Emmanuel Ricchi, and corresponded 


with Joseph Ergas. 
. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice; Brülls Preface to Toledot 


Shabbethai Zebi. 
E. C. d. 


CARPI, ZACHARIAH: Italian revolutionist; 


born at Revere in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 
: to have engaged in plots against the Austrian gov- 
‘ernment of Lombardy; and on March 25, 1799, he 
. and his son, Mordecai Moses Carpi, were imprisoned 
. at Mantua. 


After the French Revolution he appears 


When Napoleon reached that city in 
1800, Carpi was sent to Venice, thénce to Sabonico 


in Dalmatia, and. through Carinthia and Croatia to 
: Peterwardein in Hungary, where he was at last re- 
, leased by Napoleon’s orders (April 8, 1801) He 
wrote a narrative of his imprisonment under the 


title “Toledot Yizhak,” which was edited by G. 


. Jaré, and published at Cracow in 1892. Besides 


this, he wrote an account of his early life, under the 
title “ Megillat Yizhak,” and a book for children en- 
titled “Dibre Yizhak.” The last two works are no 
longer extant. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Jaré, in Preface to Toledot Y izhals. 

E. C. : 


Carpzov 
Cartagena 
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CARPZOV, JOHANN BENEDICT II.: Gcr- 
man Christian theologian and Hebraist; born 1639; 
died 1699. He was a member of a family which, 
like the Buxtorfs, produced a long line of distin- 
guished scholars. Hestudied Hebrew under Johan- 
nes Buxtorf II. in Basel, was appointed professor of 
Oriental languages at Leipsic in 1668, and was pastor 
of St. Thomas’ 1679-99, and professor of theology 
1681-99. He edited in 1674 Schikhard's “Jus Re- 
gium Hebreorum,” and, later, Turnov's * Kleine 
Propheten,” Lightfoot's “ Hore Heb. et Talmudic,” 
Lanckisch’s *Concordanti: Bibl. German.-Hebr.- 
Grece," and in 1687 the *Pugio Fidei” of Ray- 
mundus Martini. To the last-named work he pre- 
fixed his own * Introductioin Theologiam Judaicam.” 
Some dissertations by Carpzov were published (1699) 
by his brother Samuel Benedict; and in 1708 ap- 
peared his * Collegium Rabbinico-Biblicum in Libel- 
lum Ruth." Carpzov’s writings, useful when first 
published, have now no great value. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Erseh and Gruber, Eneye. S.v.; 
Hauck, Real-Eneye. s.v. 


Herzog- 


T. 


CARPZOV, JOHANN GOTTLOB: German 
Christian Old Testament scholar; born Sept. 26, 
1679, in Dresden; died April 27, 1767, at Lübeck; 
nephew of Johann Benedict II., and son of Samuel 
Benedict; most famous and most important Biblical 
Scholar of the Carpzov family. He was titular 
professor of Oriental languages at Leipsic 1719-30, 
and preacher and theologian till his death; like his 
uncle, he was an opponent of the pietists. His crit- 
ical works are: “Introductio in Libros Vet, Test.” 
1721, 4th ed. 1757; * Critica Sacra " (I. Original text, 
IL. Versions, III. Reply to Whiston), 1728; “ Ap- 
paratus Historico-Criticus Antiquitatum et Codicis 
Sacri et Gentis Hebrew,” 1748. The “Apparatus” 
is in the form of annotations to Goodwin's “ Moses 
and Aaron," and appended to it are dissertations on 
“The Synagogue Treated with Honor” (a statement 
of what the Christian Church hasretained of ancient 
Jewish customs’, on “The Charity System of the 
Ancient Jews” (discussion of the question whether 
nps in O. T. ever means “aims ”), and others, 

Carpzov represents both an advance and a retro- 
gression in Biblical science—an advance in fulness 
of material and clearness of arrangement (his *In- 
troductio ” is the first work that deserves the name), 
and a retrogression in critical analysis, for he held 
fast to the literal inspiration of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament and bitterly opposed the freer 
positions of Simon, Spinoza, and Clericus. Hisanti- 
quarian writings are still interesting and useful. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ersch and Gruber, Encyklopüdie. 


T. 


CA.RRASCO or CARASCON, JUAN: Apol- 
ogist; born at Madrid about 1670, of- Marano parent- 
age. At first an Augustin friar at Burgos and an 
excellent preacher, he later, on a journey to Rome, 
became a convert to Judaism at Leghorn. He was 
familiar with the writings of Moses b. Nahman, 
Isaac Abravanel, and others, and while in Holland 
(probably at Amsterdam, where he was circum- 
cised) he wroie in Spanish his “Apology of Juda- 
ism." This work was published at Nodriza (The 


Lor EN 


| 


Hague) in 1633, and was later incorporated in the 
“Coleccion de Reformadores Espafioles,” published 
by Wiifen, who believed Carrasco to have been a 
Protestant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Biblioteca Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 35; 
Danielillo, Danielillo ó Respuestas d los Cristianos, pp. 68 
et seq., Brussels, 1868; Steinsehneider, in Hebr. Bibl. x. 81; 
De Rossi, Bibl. Jud. Antichrist, p. 23. 

G. M. K. 


CARREGAL, HAYYIM MOSES BEN 
ABRAHAM: Rabbiand editor; flourished in Pal- 
estine at the beginning of the cighteenth century, 
but lived in Holland fora time, engaged in gather- 
ing funds for Jerusalem. His autobiography is to 
be found in the introduction to his edition of Moses 
ben Joseph Ventura's ni" po, Amsterdam, 1718. 
He was probably a son of Abraham Carregal of 
Cairo (e. 1650), and was perhaps the father of Raphael 
Hayyim Isane CARREGAL of Hebron, Palestine 
(1183-11), who visited Newport, R. I., in 1773. 


pp. 255,577 1 G. A. Kohut, in Publications of Am. Jew. Hist. 

Soc. No. 3, p. 128; idem, in Ezra Stiles and the Jews, p. 91, 

New York, 1902. 

J. G. A. K. 

CARREGAL (Caregal, Carigal, Carrigal, Ka- 
rigal, Karigel, Karigol, Kargol, Kragol), RA- 
PHAEL HAYYIM ISAAC: Itinerant rabbi and 
preacher; born in Hebron, Palestine, Oct. 15, 1733: 
died at Barbados, West Indies, May 5, 1777. He was 


Raphael Hayyim. Isane Carregal, 
(From a portrait in the possession of Rev, J. L. Jenkins.) 
ordained rabbi at the age of seventeen, and in 1754 
set out on a series of. voyages, usually remaining a 
brief time in the places he visited; e.g., two years in 
Constantinople (1754-56); two years in Curacoa, 
West Indies (1761-63); four years in Hebron (1764- 
1768); two and one-half years in London (1768-71); 
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one year in Jamaica, West Indies (1771-72); and one 
year in the British colonies of North America (1772- 
1778). In 1773 (July 21) he sailed for Surinam, and 
in 1775 he was at Barbados. In London, according 
to his own statement, he was teacher at the Bet ha- 


Midrash, earning a salary of £100 sterling (8500) per . 


annum. At Curacao he appears to have held the 
office of rabbi, though no record of his incumbency 
is to be found in local annals. He spent some time 
in New York and Philadelphia, and sojourned in 
Newport, R. I. (March-July, 1713), as the guest of 
the community. Though nowise connected with 
the congregation, he often officiated at divine 
service. 

While in Newport Carregal became an intimate 
friend of Ezra Sres, afterward president of Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. They studied together, 
discussing the exegesis and interpretation of Mes- 
sianic passages in the Bible, and corresponded, 
mostly in Hebrew. The letters still exist among the 
unpublished Stiles papers in the library of Yale 
University. Stiles, in his diary, recently published, 
speaks lovingly and admiringly of his Jewish friend ; 
gives a long account of his dress, manner, and per- 
sonality; and, in a series of entries occupying many 
pages of his day -book, draws up a complete memoir 
of his career in Newport. 

Carregal appears to have written only two bro- 
chures (both sermons), published in Newport in 1773. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abiel Holmes, Life of Ezra Stiles, pp. 168 et 
seq., Boston, 1798; Hannah Adams, History of the Jews, Lon- 
don ed., 1818, pp. 461-463; Publications of the Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. No. 3, pp. 122-125 ; No. 6, p. 19; No. 8, pp. 119-126; 
The Literary Diary of Ezra, Stiles, edited by F. B. Dexter, 
i. 354, 357-858, 362-369, 376-377, 394-396 et passim, New York, 
1901: G. A. Kohut, Ezra Stiles and the Jews, Index, S.U., 
DER (where all the passages are quoted), New York, 


E. C. G. A. K. 


CARRETUS, LUDOVICUS: Convert to Chris- 
tianity; lived at Florence in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He wasanative of France and was 
originally called "'Todros Cohen." As the pbysi- 
cian of a Spanish duke, he was with the imperial 
troops who besieged Florence in 1580. Later, at the 
age of fifty, he embraced Christianity at Genoa. 
Carretus is the author of " Mar'ot Elohim; Liber 
Visorum Divinorum," in which he relates the his- 
tory of his conversion and quotes passages from the 
Bibleand cabalistic writings in favor of Christianity. 
The work, published at Paris in 1558, was trans- 
lated into Latin by Angelo Canini (Florence, 1554) 
under the title “Epistola Ludovici Carreti ad 
Judæos, Que Inscribitur Liber Visorum Divino- 
rum," etc. Another Latin translation of it was 
made by Hermann Germberg, and is inserted in 
Johannes Buxtorf's * Synagoga Judaica." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, No. 1341; Fr. Delitzsch, 
Schilderungen, p. 290; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 817; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 146. 

G I. Br. 


CARRIAGE. Sce CHARIOT. 
CARRIERA. See GHETTO. 
CARRION DE LOS CONDES: Ancient city 

of Castile inhabited by Jews at an early date. Al- 

though superior to the Christians both in numbers 
and in property, they submitted in 1126 to the vic- 
torious king Alphonso VIL, who showed himself 
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favorably disposed toward them. In 1160 many of 
them settled in the neighboring city of Palencia. 
The Jewish community of Carrion was so large in 
1290 that it paid 92,000 maravedis in taxes, not 
much less than the amount paid by the community 
of Burgos. In Carrion, as elsewhere, the Jews were 
persecuted. Delegates from the city appeared be- 
fore King Alphonso of Castile (probably Alphonso 
the Wise), informing him that the Christians of the 
city, because of a groundless suspicion, had risen 
against the Jews and killed two of them; that there- 
upon the Jews had sought refuge in the palace of 
the prince, who was absent at the time, and, when 
the Christians followed in pursuit, had escaped 
through a secret door leading into the court, and 
locked their pursuers in. The king ordered a strict 
investigation of the matter, han ged ten of the ring- 
leaders, and imprisoned all others who had taken 
part in the disturbance. At the time of the great 
persecution in 1391, most of the Jews of Carrion 
were baptized. 

Carrion is the birthplace of the first Spanish- 
Jewish poet, Don Santob, commonly called Don 
SANTOB DE CARRION. 


BIBIIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
de Espana, i. 191, 342; idem, Shebet Yehuduh, pp. 88, 119 
; h 


G. M. K. 
CARRION, SANTOB DE. See SANTOB DE 
CARRION. 


CARSONO, CORSONO, or CARSI, JACOB 
(or Jacob ben Abraham Isaac): Spanish astron- 
omer of the fourteenth century. He was commis- 
sioned by King Pedro IV. of Aragon to translate 
from Catalonian into Hebrew the astronomical 
tables known as “ The Tablesof Don Pedro, ” which, 
at Don Pedro’s command, had been begun by Maes- 
tre Piero Gilebert, and finished by Gilebert’s pupil, 
Dalmacio de Planis. About 1876 Carsono wrote at 
Seville a treatise in Arabic on the astrolabe. This 
he himself translated into Hebrew at Barcelona in 
1878. Hayyim ibn Musa ascribes cabalistic miracles 
to Carsono. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 596, 639; 
idem, Notice sur les Tables Astronomiques Attribuées d 
Pierre III. d' Aragon. Rome, 1881. 

G. M. K. 

CART: A translation of md3y ('agalah) The 
cart was generally drawn by two oxen, OT some- 
times by cows, harnessed with cords (Isa. v. 18). It 
was used to convey the sacred utensils of the taber- 
nacle (Num. vii. 8-8). The Philistines returned the 
Ark of the Covenant to the Israelites on a cart drawn 
by two kine (I Sam. vi. 7 -11). Carts were also, but 
not usually, used to convey persons from place to 
place (Gen. xlvi. 5). Owing to the bad state in 
which many of the roads were kept, together with 
the fact that no springs were used in the con- 
struction of carts, they traveled very unsteadily and 
at times threatened to upset; hence Amos ii. 13. 
Compare CHARIOT. 

E, G. H. G. B. L. 


CARTAGENA (rrp 7p): Ancient city on the 
eastern coast of the Spanish province of Murcia, re- 
ferred to in the Talmud. The Cartagena mentioned 
in Yer. Sheb. vi., beginning, identified in this pas 
sage with Spain, is certainly identical with the 


Carthage 
Carvallo 


Spanish Cartagena. Jews settled here at an early 
date. At the fourth Council of Cartagena (436) it 
was decreed: “Ut episcopus nullum prohibeat in- 
gredi ecclesiam et audire verbum Dei, sive gentilem 
sive... Judium usque ad missam catechumeno- 
rum." Many of the Jews expelled from Spain took 
ship at Cartagena, as well as at Cadiz; and many 
Maranos also settled in the former city, where they 


fell into the hands of the Inquisition. 
J. M. K. 


CARTHAGE: Ancient city and republic in 
northern Africa; of special interest to Jews on ac- 
count of the Phenico-Semitic origin of its inhabit- 
ants, its government under the suffetes, recalling the 
"shofetim " (judges) among the Hebrews, and on 
account of the religion of theinhabitants. "Thecity, 
called nein np (“ New City ”) in native inscriptions 
(Lidzbarski, “ Nordsemitische Epigraphik,” i. 365), 
is mentioned in Jewish writings since Talmudic times 
only as anap (^ Karthigini”), a name equivalent to 
the Byzantine form Kapa; éry and in agreement with 
the Syriac (Payne Smith, “ Thes. Syr." cols. 3744, 
3765), the Greek form Kap y7dev being found with the 
latter. Notwithstanding the peculiar form, perhaps 
chosen with reference to the founder Dido (xp + 
yý, "Woman-City ”), the Hebrew word certainly 
designates Carthage in Africa, not Cartagena in 
Spain. Later Jewish chronicles, which make the 
founding of Carthage contemporaneous with David, 
use the variants “ Kartagena” (Yuhasin, ed. London, 
290b), * Kartigini " (with t5 instead of n, as sometimes 
even in the Talmud; David Gans to the year 3883), 
“Kartini,” and * Kartigni” (“Seder ha-Dorot,” s.v. 
“ David”), sometimes adding tne curious remark that 
the Talmud refers to two cities of Carthage, which 
is, however, an erroneous conclusion. 

Josephus Flavius writes Kapyzóóv like the Greeks. 
He says it is recorded in the public documents of 
Tyre that King Solomon built the Temple at Jeru- 

salem 143 years and cight months be- 
Josephus. fore the Tyrians founded Carthage 
(“Contra Ap.” i. $17). Josephus in- 
tends to prove by this statement the antiquity of the 
Jewish people, drawing the same conclusions from 
Menander’s account of the reign of Hiram, accord- 
ing to which Hiram came to the throne 155 years and 
eight months before the founding of Carthage, and 
the Temple was built in the twelfth year of his reign 
(čb. i. $ 18). Through this computation Josephus 
refutes the grammarian Apion, who placed the ex- 
odus from Egypt at the time that the Phenicians 
founded Carthage (db. ii. & 2). The Maccabean 
Judah formed a treaty with the Romans for the rea- 
son, among others, that he had heard that the 
Romans had vanquished the Carthaginians (* Ant." 
xii. 10, 8 6; compare “B. J.” ii. 16, & 4; vi. 6, § 2). 
Josephus does not say that any Jews lived at 
Carthage. 

Although Carthage is not mentioned in the Bible, 
modern scholars are inclined to identify the Biblical 
TARSHISH With Carthage, since it is thus translated 
in the Septuagint, the Targum, and the Vulgate, 
Ezek. xxvii. 12. A unique statement in the Tal- 
mud, based probably on the legend of the emigra- 
tion of the Girgashites, identifies Kenizzi (Gen. xv. 
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19) with Carthage (Yer. Sheb. 36b; Yer. Kid. 61d; 
Gen. R. xliv. 23). But a wide-spread rabbinical leg- 
end identifies the land of the Amazons 

In ' with Carthage (Lev. R. xxvii. 1), or 


the Bible with Africa (Tamid 82b), in both in- 
and the stances agrecing with classical tradi- 
Talmud. tion. Carthage was considered one of 


the four largest cities of the Roman em- 
pire (Sifre, Num. 131; p. 47b, ed. Friedmann). An 
amora of the third century has the following curi- 
ous sentence: “From Tyrus to Carthage Israel and 
his * Father in heaven? are known; from Tyrus to 
the west and from Carthage to the east Israel and 
his God are not known” (Men. 1102); which is prob- 
ably meant to indicate the extent of the Semitic race. 
The fact that the Talmud mentions the Cartha- 
ginian teachers of the Law, R. Abba, R. Isaac, and 
R. Hana, proves that Jews were living 
in that city, although Frankel, with- 
out reason, takes it to mean an Arme- 
nian city (* Mebo,” pp. 6b, 66a), and 
Kohut a Spanish city (*Aruch Completum,” vii. 
220). It is evident from the introduction to the 
work “ Adversum Judæos,” ascribed to Tertullian, 
that Jews were living in Carthage; and. they are 
found still further west (Schürer, * Gesch." 8d ed., 
ii. 26, note 64). Münter (^ Primordia Eccl. Afric.” 
p. 165, Copenhagen, 1829) mentions a certain R. 
Jisschak (the one in the Talmud?) The Jews of 
Africa (see AFRICA) are often referred to in the cor- 
respondence between Jeromeand Augustine; and in: 
recent times there has been found in Gamart, near 
the city of Carthage, a great Jewish necropolis with 
many inscriptions in Latin (see Caracoxss) From 
the conquest of Carthage by the Vandals (439) to 
the subjection of the latter by the Byzantines (538), 
the holy vessels from the Temple of Jerusalem, that 
had been taken from Rome, were kept in Carthage 
(Evagrius, * Scholasticus," Fragmentiv. p., 17; Pro- 
copius, “ Bellum Vand.” ii. § 9). The Jews then 
passed under the rule of Justinian, who instructed 
Solomon, the governor of Africa, to transform the 
synagogues as well as the churches of the Arians 
and the Donatists into orthodox churches (Novella, 
No. 37). Solomon, however, was soon compelled to 
flee from the rebellious Africans. 
In 692 the city was wrested from the Christians by 
Hasan, a general of the calif ‘Abd al-Malik, and 
in 698 the Greeks were permanently 


Jews in 
Carthage. 


Under driven from Carthage and Africa by 
the Arabs. Musa (Weil, * Gesch. der Chalifen," i. 


419) Previous to this the Arabs had 
founded the city Kairwan, which became as impor- 
tant to the Jews as Carthage had been. Following 
Arabie writers, Parhi defined the situation of Car- 
thage as 36° latitude by 85° longitude (* Kaftor wa- 
Ferah,” ed. Edelmann, 26b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Movers, Phónicier, ii. part i, 142, 144, 350 ; Bott- 
ger, Levikon zu den Schriften des Flavius Josephus, p. 
19; Neubauer, G. T. p. 411; Krauss, Lelhnwoórter, ii. 5723 
Delattre, Gamart oula Nécropole Juive de Carthage, Lyons, 
1895; Rev. Et. Juives, xliv. 2-28. 

G, S. Kr. 


CARTHAGENA. See SOUTH AMERICA. 


CARTHAGENA, DON ALFONSO DE: 
Convert to Christianity; son of Paulof Burgos; died 
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at Burgos in 1456. He was baptized when quite 
young by his father, and became archdeacon of 
Compostella. Being equally distin guished as states- 
man and as priest, he succeeded his father in the 
bishopric of Burgos. In 1481 he was the represent- 
ative of Castile at the Council of Basel. Pope Pius 
IL, in his memoirs, called him “an ornament to 
the prelacy." Pope Eugenius IV., learning that the 
bishop of Burgos was about to visit Rome, declared 
in full conclave that *in the presence of such a man 
he felt ashamed to be scated in St. Peter's chair." 
Qrütz ascribes to the influence exercised by 
Carthagena over Eugenius IV. the latter's sudden 
change of attitude toward the Jews. Carthagena 
alone, says Grütz, could have been the author of 
the complaints against the pride and arrogauce of the 
Castilian Jews, which induced the pope to issue the 
bull of 1442, withdrawing the privileges granted to 
them by former popes. Among Carthagena’s wri- 
tings on history, morals, and other subjects, there is 
a commentary on the twenty-sixth Psalm. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Da Costa, Israel and. the Gentiles. pp. 923 ct 
seq.; Jócher, Allg. Gelehrten-Levikon, S.V. Gratz, Gesch. 
der Juden, viii. 144 ct seq. 


G. : I. Bn. 


CARTOGRAPHY. See CHARTOGRAPHY. 

CARVAJAL, ANTONIO FERNANDEZ: 
Portuguese merchant, and first endenizened English 
Jew; born about 1590, probably at Fundão, Por- 
tugal; died in London Nov. 10, 1659. He appears 
to have left: Fundão on account of the persecution 
of the Inquisition, and, proceeding to the Canary 
Islands, acquired much property there, and made 
many commercial connections which led him (about 
1635) to London, where he settled in Leadenhall 
street. In 1649 the council of state appointed him 
one among the five persons who received the 
army contract for corn. In 1653 Carvajal was re- 
ported as owning a number of ships trading to the 
East and West Indies, to Brazil, and to the Levant. 
He dealt inall kinds of merchandise, including gun- 
powder, wine, hides, pictures, cochineal, and espe- 
cially corn and silver, and is reported to have 
brought to England, on the average, £100,000 worth 
of silver per annum. 

In the early days of his residence in England, Car- 
vajal used to attend mass at the Spanish ambassa- 
dor's chapel, and in 1645 was informed against for 
not attending church; but the House of Lords, on 
the petition of several leading London merchants, 
quashed the proceedings. In 1650, when war broke 
out with Portugal, Carvajal’s ships were especially 
exempted from seizure, though he was nominally 
a Portuguese subject. In 1655 he and his two sons 
were granted denizenship as English subjects (the 
patent being dated Aug. 17 of that y ar); and when 
the war with Spain broke out in the following 
year, his property in the Canaries was liable to seiz- 
ure, ashe was a British subject. Cromwell made ar- 
rangements by which Carvajal’s goods were trans- 
ported from the Canaries in an English ship which 
passed under Dutch colors. 

When Manasseh ben Israel came to England in 
1655 to petition Parliament for the return of the 
Jews to England, Carvajal, though his own position 
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was secured, associated himself with the petition ; 
and he was one of the three persons in whose 
names the first Jewish burial-ground was ac- 
quired after the Rozirs case had forced the. Jews 
in England to acknowledge their creed. Carvajal, 
besides advancing money to Parliament on coch- 
ineal, had been of service to Cromwell in obtaining 
information as to the Royalists' doings in Holland 
(1656). One of his servants, Somers, alias Butler, 
and also a relative, Alonzo di Fonseca Meza, acted as 
intelligencers for Cromwell in Holland, and reported 
about Royalist levies, finances, and spies, and the 
relations between Charles II. and Spain. Jt was to 
Carvajal that Cromwell gave the assurance of the 
right of Jews to remain in England. Under date of 
Feb. 4, 1657, Burton, in his diary, states: “The 
Jews, those able and general intelligencers whose 
intercourse With the Continent Cromwell had before 
turned to profitable account, he now conciliated by 
a seasonable benefaction to their principal agent 
[Carvajal] resident in England.” In 1648 a cargo 
of logwood belonging to Carvajal was seized by 
the customs officers. He assembled his servants and 
friends, broke open the government warehouses, 
and carried off his merchandise. The litigation to 
which this gave rise was only interrupted by Carva- 
jal’s death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, The First English Jew, in Trans- 
actions of the Historical Society of England, ji. 14-16; 
epitaph given by D. Kaufmann, in Jew. Quart. Rev. i. 92-93. 


J. 


CARVALHO (CARVALLO), MORDECAI 
BARUCH: A wealthy Tunisian merchant; died 
Jan., 1785, at an advanced age. He devoted part 
of his time to rabbinical studies, and in 1752 suc- 
ceeded his teacher, Isaac Lumbroso, whose best 
pupil he was, as rabbi of the Leghorn congregation 
of Tunis. Throughout the country. he enjoyed 
a high reputation as a rabbinical authority. His 
publications are: “ To‘afot Re'em” (The Strength of 
a Unicorn), commentary on the work of Elijah Miz- 
rahi (Leghorn, 1761); and “Mira Dakya” (Pure 
Myrrh), commentary and miscellanies on various 
tracts of the Babylonian Talmud. and on Maimon- 
ides’ Yad ha-Hazakah (Leghorn, 1792). He also 
published the uncompleted work of his son, Isaac 
Carvalho, who died January, 1759, at the age of 
twenty-eight. This work, entitled “Sefer ha- 
Zikronot we-Hayye Yizhak " (Book of Records, and 
the Life of Isaac), and published together with the 
elder Carvalho's “ To'afot Re'em,” contains à com- 
mentary on the works of Mizrahi, miscellanies on 
rarious tracts of the Talmud, and four funeral 
orations, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazes. Votes Bibliographiques sur la 

Littérature Juive-Tunisienue, eten pp. và et seq. 83 et seq. 

D. M. K. 


CARVALLO, JULES: French engineer; born 
at Talence, Gironde, France, in 1820. After having 
graduated with the highest honors at the Ecole 
Polytechnique and Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, he 
was attached as enginecr to the Southern Railroad; 
and under his direction the lines from Tech to Riv- 
esaltes and from Tet to Perpignan were built, 
including the remarkable viaduct of Bouzanne. 
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Afterward Carvallo became director of the work of - 


canalizing the Ebrọ (Spain); and he established in 
the delta of that river a system of irrigation which 
permitted the cultivation of enormous tracts of land 
hitherto unpreductive. From Spain Carvallo went 
to Italy, where he directed the works of the Roman 
railroads. On his return to Spain he was entrusted 
With the building of the line from Pampeluna to 
Saragossa, and later became the chief engineer of a 
Spanish water company. 

Carvallo was the author of many dissertations 
printed in the * Comptes-Rendus de l'Académie des 
Sciences" and in many other scientific publications. 
Among his numerous contributions the most note- 
worthy were those on the piling up and solidifica- 
tion of embankments; on the formula of the maxi- 
mum of stability and minimum of expense in public 
works; on the laws of oscillation of chain bridges, 
etc. 

Amid his numerous works, Carvallo found timo 
to devote himself to Jewish interests. He was one 
of the founders of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
and for many years served on the executive com- 
mittee of that institution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel, 

xvi., Supplement, p. 470. 


S. I. BR. 


CASABLANCA (Spanish), or BET AL 
ABYAD (Arabic): Port of Morocco, Africa, on the 
Atlantic ocean. The Jewish community, numbering 
6,000, in a total population of 20,000 inhabitants, is 
of recent date. The, majority of its members are 
engaged in commerce in grain, spices, etc.; there 
are also a few tinsmiths. The community is gov- 
erned by a council of administration, which aids the 
poor and subsidizes the schools with the revenues 
from the meat-tax, and with the voluntary contri- 
butions of its members. Besides the two schools 
supported by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, with 
299 boys and 161 girls respectively, Casablanca has 
eight Talmud-Torahs with 500 pupils. 

Casablanca possesses eleven synagogues, one of 
which, a synagogue for the poor, was erected 
about 1750, and another, the Synagogue Eliaou, 
about 1500. The chief rabbis of Casablanca since 
1837 have been: Hayyim Elmaleh (d. 1857); Joseph 
Mehalem (d. 1867); David Quaknine (d. 1878): 
Messaoud Nahmias (d. 1876); Judah Ohama (d. 
1882); and, finally, Isaac Marasch (still living, 
1902). 

There are three Jewish charitable and philan- 
thropic societies, the Hebrat Lomede ha-Zohar, the 
Hebrat Eliyahu ha-Nabi, and the Hebrat Tehillim. 
In the neighborhood of Casablanca are three groups 
of Jews; viz., Ouled-Hriss (numbering 50); Stal 
(1,000); and Mzab (1,000). 


E Bulletin de V Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
D. M. FR. 


CASAL MAGGIORE: Town in Italy, about 
twenty-two miles east-southeast of Cremona. In 
Sept., 1485, Joshua Solomon and Moses, sons of Israel 
Nathan of Soncino, began to printa large Mahzor 
according to the Roman ritual. In the following 
year they erected a printing-establishment in the 


neighboring town of Casal Maggiore, where they 
completed the second part of the book, which eon- 
tains 820 folio leaves. The Mahzor, of which a 
number of copies were printed on parchment, wag 
the only work printed at Casal Maggiore. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, doinales THebriwo-Typographiei, p. 
47; Steinsehneider and Cassel in Ersch and Gruber, IEncye, 
section ii., part 23, p. 35; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 2016 ; 
Freimann, Ueber Hoebrüische Incunabeln, Leipsic, 1902. 
J. A. F. 


CASE, CASA, or KAZA, JOSEPH B. 
ABRAHAM: One of the foremost Polish rabbis 
and Talmudists of the end of the sixteenth century 
and the beginning of the seventeenth: died at Posen 
about 1610. His name, “Case” (IND) or *Kaza" 
(NIND) is most probably only a variant of the well- 
known surname “Cases.” This would argue for 
Italian descent; but it does not agree with the fact 
that Case called himself “Shapiro,” as Bloch has 
conclusively proved. 

After serving as chief rabbi of Lemberg, Case 
became city rabbi of Posen, while Mordecai b. 
Abraham Jafe was the district rabbi of Greater 
Poland. Although Case apparently left no wri- 
tings, he was one of the first Talmudic authorities 
of his time, as may be seen from Benjamin Aaron 
Solnik's responsum No. 22, and Meir b. Gedaliah 
of Lublin's responsum No. 88. Case's son Solomon 
(d. Jan. 2, 1612, at Lemberg) was also an eminent 
Talmudist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, in Ha-Eshkol, i. 151-154: Buber, An- 
she Shem, Nos. 215, 508; Kohen Zedek, Liwyat Hen (Supple- 
ment to vol. v. of Ozar ha-Sifrut), p. 36. 

L. G. 


CASES or CAZES: Jewish Italian family that 
included among its members rabbis, physicians, and 
scholars. The more numerous branch of the family 
lived in Mantua; some lived in Ferrara; some emi- 
grated to Turkey and Palestine (see Zunz, in Ben- 
jacob's edition of Dei Rossi's * Meor 'Enayim," iv. 
30. Benjamin Cazes, a contemporary of Azulai, 
was rabbi of Safed and author of a commentary on 
Moses of Coucy's “Codex SeMaG,” with the title 
“Megillat Sefer” (Constantinople, 1750). Of the 
Mantuan branch the following are the most dis- 
tinguished : 


Aaron b. Joseph Baruch Cazes: Scholarand 
physician; took his degree on Aug. 8, 1751; died 
1161. A. R. 


Israel Gedaliah (Claudio) Cazes: Rabbi at 
Mantua; born there June 19, 1794; died there Jan. 
1,1841. Like his fatherand grandfather, he attained 
proficiency both in rabbinical literature and in med- 
icine. In 1884 he succeeded his father in the rab- 
binate, which was transmitted from father to son 
in the Cazes family. In addition to the duties of 
the rabbinate, Cazes practised medicine with great 
SUCCESS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Israelitische Annalen, 1841, p. lit; 
Mortara, Indice Alfabctico, p. 11. LB 
i ‘ R. 


Israel Gedaliah ben Joseph Baruch Cazes: 
Italian physician and chief rabbi at Mantua; died 
Jan. 21,1793. He enjoyed a threefold reputation as 
physician, as an acute Talmudist of wide reading, and 
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as preacher. He wrote “ Tefillot Libene Yisrael K. 
K. Mantova” (Prayers of the Tsraclites of the Holy 
Congregation of Mantua), being prayers for the vic- 
toryf King J oseph II.'s army, written in Hebrew 
and translated into Italian (Mantua, 1788). He is 
said to havo been a disciple of the abbé Canini, whose 
methods of medical treatment he successfully ap- 
plied after having taken his degree in 1754. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Totedot Gedole Yisrael, p. 160: 


Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, p. 10; Steinschneider, in Mo- 
natsschrift, 1900, p. 31. 
I. Ber. 


Jacob b. Israel Cases Gedaliah I.: Physician, 
eighteenth to nineteenth century (Mortara, “ Indice 
Alfabetico,” p. 10). A. R. 

Joseph Baruch ben Moses Cazes: Italian 
Talmudist, rabbi, and physician; died between 1716 
and 1726 at Mantua, his native place. He was 
famous both as physician and as Talmudist. His 
responsa, which Nepi declares brilliant, are quoted 
in the works of his contemporaries, among others in 
Isaac Lampronti's * Pahad Yizhak” (letter x, fol. 79g, 
102a; 3, fol. 60b; 3, fol. 68g et seg.; p, fol. 127a). 
His Talmudie method of teaching is entirely logical. 
He was averse to useless discussions (letter 3, fol. 
60b). Although he believed in the strict observance 
of all the Talmudic precepts, he advocated depar- 
tures from the Law in certain cases, in order that 
religion might not become a burden to the people 
(letter N, fol. 79g; letter 3, fol. 63g and 66b); or 
when the welfare of individuals was endangered 
(letter N, fol. 108g). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
129-251. The date of his death may be gathered from Pahad 
Yizhak, letter x, fol. 79g, and 2, rol. 42a. 

J. BER. 


Joseph Samuel b. Israel Gedaliah I. Cases: 
Scholar and physician ; died 1775 (Mortara, “ Indice 
Alfabetico,” p. 10). 

Luliane (Lelio) Shalom b. Samuel Cases: 
Seventeenth century; physician and scholar; took 
his degree Jan. 12, 1622. Heisthe author of “ Derek 
Yesharah” (The Straight Path); a treatise on com- 
munal conduct in order to avoid dissensions. Zunz 
called this work “the swan-song of the Mantuan 
press." It was published in 1626 by Judah Samuel 
Perugia & Son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, p. 11; Zunz, Z. 

G. p. 200. 

A. R. 


Moses ben Samuel Cazes: Italian Talmudist 
and physician; took his degree on Jan. 11, 1586; 
lived in the second half of the sixteenth century 
and the first quarter of the seventeenth at Mantua, 
where he was rabbi and director of a yeshibah. He 
was & pupil of the celebrated cabalist Menahem 
Azariah di Fano. Cazes enjoyed a more than ordi- 
nary reputation among his contemporaries; a gifted 
writer uttering the following opinion of him: “In 
the synagogues and schoolhouses of our time there 
is no one to equal him in wisdom and understanding, 
in counsel and courage, in knowledge and piety ” 
(Abraham de Portaleone, “Shilte ha-Gibborim,” p. 
24d). Cazes was the author of the following works: 
(1) * Notes on Alfasi "; (2) Commentary on the Fifth 
and Sixth Orders of the Mishnah : (3) * Contributions 
to the Hermeneutics of the Talmud." They were 
never published. 
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‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 143; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 254, 255; Mortara, indice 
Alfabetico, n. 11; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 60, 180 
(Nos. 387 and 406); Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 147 (mentions other 
works of Cazes, but without giving the place where they are 


to be found in MS.); Zunz, in Benjacob's edition of Dei Rossi’s 
Meor ‘Enayim, iii. 90. 
I. BER. 


Samuel b. Moses Cases: Scholar of the sixteenth 
century. He edited Samuel Zarza’s’s “ Mekor Hay-. 
yim ? (p^n mpm). Mantua, 1559; and is mentioned by 
Azariah dei Rossi (“Meor ‘Enayim,” i. 80; ii. 221) 
as a possessor of a manuscript of the Targum 
of Jonathan ben Uzziel (Zunz, in Benjacob's edi- 
tion of De Rossi's * Meor ‘Enayim,” iii. 29-30). 

The following two belonged to the Ferrara branch 
of the Cases family: 


Hananiah b. Menahem Cases: Physician and 
rabbi of Florence; lived at the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. 
Author of (1) *Kin'at Soferim” (Zeal of Writers), 
written in defense of the “Sefer ha-Mizwot” of Mai- 
monides against the attacks of Nahmanides (Leg- 
horn, 1740, reprinted in the Warsaw edition of the 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot”): (2).an epistle (Iggeret) to R. 
Nehemiah b. Baruch concerning musical harmony 
in the chanting of the priestly benediction (^ Birkat 
Kohanim”) which is included in R. Nebemiah’s 
“ Meziz u-Meliz” (p*ot FSD), Venice, 1715; and (8) 
* Hok le Yisrael” (Statute unto Israel), glosses and 
notes on Hezekiah di Silva's * Peri Hadash " on the 
« Yoreh De‘ah " (Leghorn, 1740). Responsa of Cases 
may be found in the works of his contemporaries, 
among others in I. Lampronti's “Pahad Yizhak,” 
letter N, fol. 102b, and n, fol. 109b). A. R. 


Menahem ben Elhanan Cazes: Italian Tal- 
mudist; born about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; died after 1664. He was rabbi 
at Modena (1642) and Ferrara (1055). Azulai saw 
two of his manuscript works: (1) *Shelom ha-Ba- 
yit? (The Peace of the House), a commentary on 
Solomon ibn Aderet's * Torat ha-Bayit ” and Aaron 
ha-Levi's *Bedek ha-Bayit"; (9) and * Hiddushim" 
(novell) on the treatise “Shabbat. " QGhirondi had 
in his possession a manuscript of Cazes containing 
halakic decisions. A responsum by Cazes, which 
shows his wide range of Talmudic learning, has been 
published in Samuel Aboab's “Debar Shemuel ” 
(Venice, 1702, No. 79). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 140; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 283; Mortara, Indice Alfa- 
hetico, p. 11: Benjaeob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 180; Samuel 
Aboab, Debar Shemuel, No. 79. 

L. G. l. BER. 


CASHMORE, MICHAEL: Australian com- 
munal worker; born in 1814; died at South Melbourne 
Oct. 17, 1886. . He was one of the oldest colonists 
in Victoria, having arrived in Melbourne in 1938, 
after astay of two years atSydney. Cashmore was 
president of the Melbourne Hebrew Congregation 
and one of the trustees of the Bourke street syna- 
gogue. He was the first Jewish member of the city 
council, and the first Jewish magistrate appointed. 
in thecolony. For seventeen years he held the posi- 
tion of inspector of meat markets, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, Dec., 1886. 


J. G. L. 
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CASIMIR II., THE JUST: King of Poland; 


born 1188; ascended the throne on the deposition of 
his brother MrEczvsrLAw III., 1177; died 1194. He 
was one of the most amiable monarchs that ever 
ruled in Poland, a lover of peace, and a friend of the 
people. He protected the Jews from the oppression 
and extortions of the nobles, and by favorable legis- 
lation in the Diet of Leczyc, 1180, paved the way 
for the famous privileges granted to the Jews of 
Poland in 1264 by Duke Boleslaw of Kaliscz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kraushar, Historya Zydów w Polsce, i. 66, 
Warsaw, 1865 ; Sternberg, Gesch. der Juden in Polen, p. 20, 
Leipsic, 1878. 

H. R. 


CASIMIR III., THE GREAT (Polish, Kazi- 
mierz): King of Poland ; born 1309; succeeded 1333: 
died in Cracow Nov. 5, 1370. He was a peaceful 
ruler, and, by his salutary reforms, strengthened his 
reign and developed trade and industry. On Oct. 
9, 1334, he confirmed the privileges granted to the 
Jews in 1264 by Boleslaw the Pious. He was favor- 
ably disposed toward the Jews, who during his reign 
made themselves conspicuous in commerce, handi- 
crafts, and agriculture. Under penalty of death he 
prohibited the kidnaping of Jewish children for the 
purpose of baptizing them, and inflicted heavy pun- 
ishment for the desecration of Jewish cemeteries. 

At the Diet of Wislica, March 11, 1347, he intro- 
duced salutary legal reforms in the jurisprudence of 
his country; he sanctioned a code of laws for Great 
and Little Poland, which gained for him the title of 
« the Polish Justinian "; and he also limited the rate 
of interest charged by Jewish money-lenders to 
Christians to 84 percent per annum. This measure 
must not be ascribed to his animosity against the 
Jews, but should rather be considered as a wise act 
tending to the welfare of the country as well as of 
the Jews. 

The Inquisition, introduced in Poland under Vla- 
dislav Lokietek, remained impotent, in spite of all 

the intrigues of the lowerclergy. On 
Legislative one occasion the Jews were accused of 
En- having murdered a Christian child, 
‘actments. found on the road to the Lobsow 
wood, a few miles distant from Cracow 
(1847); but a public investigation, conducted under 
an order of the king by the state chancellor Jaccb 
of Melchtin in conjunction with the humane priest 
Prandola (who shared the tolerant views of Casimir), 
proved their innocence. The consequence was that 
Casimir ordered the publication, in the form of an 
edict, of paragraph 31 of BorEsLAWw's statute, refu- 
ting the blood accusation and defining the punish- 
ment for such a charge when not sustained by 
proofs. In eommemoration of this event Casimir 
founded a chapel at Cracow. 

Casimir appears to have protected the Jews 
against outbreaks of the mob in 1848, for the ground- 
less accusation of the poisoning of wells by the 
Jews had traveled from Germany into Poland 
aud had roused the populace against the latter, 
Massacres occurred in Kaliscz, Cracow, Glogau, and 
other cities, especially those on the German frontier. 
According to Matteo Villani (“Istorie,” p. 622, Milan, 
1729), 10,000 Jews were killed in 1848 in Poland. 

In 1856 Casimir became infatuated with a beautiful 
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Jewess, named Esther (Esterka), a tailor’s daughter of 
Opoczno. She bore him two sons (Niemerz and 
Pelka) and one daughter (not two, as stated by Griitz). 
The sons were brought up in the Christian religion: 
the daughter, in the Jewish. Many Polish noble 

families, as the Lubienski, Niemir, 


Esterka Niemiryez, Niemirowski, claim to be 
the their descendants. Polish historians 
Jewess. ascribe the special favors and privi- 


leges bestowed on the Jews by Casi- 
mir to his love for Esther; but they are not correct 
in this ascription, since the privileges in question ` 
were confirmed by Casimir in 1834, twenty-two 
years before his relations with Esther.  Czacki 
sees the origin of these favors in the king's sense of 
righteousness aud justice. Czacki writes: “It is 
not known that the king granted to the Jews other 
privileges and rights owing, as Jan Dlugosz thinks, 
to his affection for Esterka. Envy and hatred sur- 
named this benefactor of the people * Ahasuerus.’ 

Poland, being a fertile but sparsely popwlated coun- 

try, was in want of tradeand industries. The Jews, 

who during the pestilence of 1860 fled from Ger- 
many, migrated to Poland with their wealth. It 
may also with certainty be admitted that foreign 

Jews provided Casimir with large sums of money, 

thus enabling him to found new cities and to de- 

velop many old ones.” 

Cracow was in Casimir's time one of the Hanse 
towns in alliance with forty other cities in Europe. 
So full of gratitude to Casimir were the Jews, that at 
the marriage of Casimir’s granddaughter Elizabeth, 
Wierzynek, a Jewish merchant of Cracow, requested 
from the king the honor of being allowed to give 
the young bride a wedding present of 100,000 florins 
in gold, au immense sum at that time and one equal 
to her dowry from her grandfather. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, vii. 3/9; Kraus- 
har, Historya Zydow w Polsce, i. 139 et seq., Warsaw, 1865 ; 
J. Lelevel, Histoire de Pologne, i. 18 et seq., Paris, 1844; 
Malte-Brun, Tableau de la Pologne, ed. Leonard Chodzko, i. 
108, Paris, 1830; Sternberg, Gesch. der Juden in Polen, 
pp. 57 et seq., Leipsic, 1878; V. Krasinski, Poland, p. 8 Lon- 
don, 1835 ; Isidore Loeb, in Rev. Etudes J'uives, iii. 332. 
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CASIMIR IV., JAGELLON: Grand duke of 
Lithuania and king of Poland; born 1427; died at 
Grodno 1492. He succeeded to the grand duchy in 
1440, and followed his brother Ladislaus III. on the 
throne of Poland in 1447. For the greater part of 
his reign, when the influence of the clergy was less- 
ened by the greater aggressiveness of the executive 
power, the Jews of Poland and Lithuania enjoyed 
happy days, as in the times of Casimir the Great. 
Casimir continued the liberal policy of his predecessor 
Withold toward the Jews of Lithuania; but he did 
not confirm the privileges Withold had granted to 
them. Bershadski thinks that this was not because 
of antipathy to the Jews, but because he had prob- 
ably left it to the elders to rule them, or that he fol- 
lowed the example of his father, in allowing the 
Jews of Lithuania to enjoy the more extensive priv- 
ileges of the Jewsof Poland. Certain it is that soon 
after his accession to the throne of Lithuania, Casi- 
mir granted the Jews of Troki the Magdeburg law, 
which long before had been granted to the Christian 
inhabitants of that city as well as to the Jews of 
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Wilna and Kovno. According to this law, the Jews 
of Troki were subject to the jurisdiction of a Jewish 
bailiff, elected by his coreligionists and confirmed for 
life by the king, to whom alone he was responsible. 

Soon after Casimir’s accession to the throne of 
. Poland, while he was visiting Posen, a fire broke 
out there, in which the original document, enumcr- 
ating the privileges granted to the Jews by Casimir 
the Great (1334), was burned. Casimir IV. not 
only renewed and confirmed the old privileges, but 
granted new ones, such as the Jews of Poland had 
never before enjoyed. 

Owing to the intrigues of Cardinal OLESNICKY 
ZnIEGNEW, archbishop of Cracow, and of the monk 
John CarPIisrnAxo, these privileges were abol- 
ished in 1454 on the pretense that they “ conflicted 
with the laws of God and of the country." This 
repeal aggravated the condition of the Jews of 
Poland. and led to the riots of CRACOW (April 12, 
1464), in which about thirty Jews were killed. In 
1467 the Dict again confirmed the rights and privi- 
leges of the Jews granted to them by Casimir in 
1447. 

The favor shown by Casimir to the Jews is sup- 
posed by some to have been due to the monetary 
help they afforded him. When he died he left un- 
paid many debts to the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, Litovskie Vevrei, pp. 241 et Seq.; 
Archiv Yugo-Zapadnoi Rossii, part v. i. 1; Czacki, pas- 
sim: Russko-Yevreiskt Archiv, i.. Nos. 3, 4, 8-10, 11-26; 
Regesty, Nos. 196, 200, 203, 208, 232, 908, 1086; J. Perles, in 
Monatsschrift, xiii. 290-292 ; Dlugosz, Historic Polonica, ii. 
157: Maciejewski, Zydzi w Polsce, na Rusi i Litwie, WaT- 
saw, 1878; Graetz, History of the Jews, Hebrew transl., vi. 
.331; Kraushar, Historya Zydow w Polsce. ii. 85-96. 
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CASIPHIA: The residence of the NETHINIM, 
who were under the leadership of Iddo (Ezra viii.17). 
Ezra sent them a message from Ahava, which re- 
sulted in their joining his forces at that place. The 
exact site of Casiphia is uncertain. 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


CASLARI: Name of a family originally from 
Caylar (Latin, “ Castalarium ”), a village in the de- 
partment of Hérault, France. A rather important 
Jewish community existed at Caylar in the Middle 
Ages, After the royal edict of Sept. 17, 1894, these 
Jews went to Provence and to the Comtat-Venais- 
sin; in 1459 and 1497 some of them were at Taras- 
con, and in 1480 at Avignon (S. Kahn, * Les Juifs 


de Tarascon,” pp. 80, 32; “Rev. Et. Juives,” x.. 


172). The Caslari family enjoyed a considerable 
reputation as late as the second half of the sixteenth 
century. It produced the following scholars: 
David Caslari (called also Bongodas, and en- 
titled ** Maestro”) (Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 465): Physi- 
cian at Narbonne, and one of the Jews to whom the 
archbishop, in 1284, granted a number of privileges 
(Saige, “Les Juifs du Languedoc,” p. 48). The 
poet Abraham Bedersi, who was an intimate friend 
of Caslari, addressed to him a liturgic poem at the 
feast of Purim, and proposed him, together with 
Abraham Saquil, Asher ha-Kohen, and Moses ben 
Judah Mansuri, as a judge of the literary contest to 
which he had invited the Jewish poets (Renan-Neu- 
bauer, *Les Rabbins Francais,” p. 715; compare 
Saige, c. p. 119). David translated from Latin into 
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Hebrew Galen’s treatise, “De In:equali Intemperie " 
(Renan-Neubauer, /.¢., p. 646). 

David ben Vadi Caslari: Lived at Perpignan 
about 1337. He was probably not related to Maes- 
tro David Caslari. Hissignature appears to the bill 
of divorce which the scholar David Bongoron was 
obliged to give (1887) to his wife, the daughter of 
the rich En Astruc Caravida of Girone (Gross, 
* Gallia Judaica,” p. 469). : 

En Bongodah or Bonjuda Yehacel Caslari: 
Poet. He and his son Yehacel (Ezekiel) about 
1400, exchanged poems with Solomon ben Reuben 
Bonfed, which are still extant in the manuscripts 
of Bonfed's diwan (Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 1984; Renan-Neubauer, * Ecrivains Juifs 
Francais," p. 647; Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." 
xiv. 98). 

Mossé du Caylar or Caslari: Warden of the 
community at Avignon in 1480, together with Vital 
Dieu, Lo Sal of Carcassonne, Mossé of Softal, Isaac 
of Sant Pal (St. Paul) Isaac Boterel, and Mossé 
Ferrusol (* Rev. Et. Juives, up TE EAS 

Zemah ben Jedidiah (called Crescas of Cas- 
lari): He copied in 1525 the Paris manuscript (No. 
179) containing the commentary of Abraham ibn 
Ezra on the Pentateuch (Gross, /.c., p. 621). 

Zemah ben Moises Caslari: Rabbi at Carpen- 
tras about 1583. His signature appears on a docu- 
ment confirmed at Carpentras Adar 7, 5949, in addi- 
tion to the names of Moses, son of Judah Rouget, 
and Moses, son of Joseph Kolon (ib. x. 82). 

G. S. K. 


ABRAHAM BEN DAVID: 
Physician; lived at Besalu, Catalonia, in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Caslari was consid- 
ered one of the most skilful physicians of his 
time. He was the teacher of Moses Narboni of Per- 
pignan, and one of the ten notables to whom, in 
1323, Kalonymus ben Kalonymus of Arles addressed 
his treatise on morals, entitled, “Eben Bohan” 
(Touchstone). 

Abraham was the author of the following medical 
works, still extant in manuscript: (1) 4 * A]leh Ra‘a- 
nan" (Verdant Leaf), or, as it is quoted by Judah 
ben Natan, “‘Aleh ha-Refu'ah " (The Leaf of Heal- 
ing), a treatise on fevers, divided into five books, 
completed Nov., 1326 (Parma MS. No. 946). The 
author says that he wrote the book at the request of 
his friends, who wished to possess a vade mecum on 
these matters. (2) “Ma’mar be-Kaddahot ha-Debri- 
yot u-Mine ha-Kaddahat,” a treatise on pestilential 
and other fevers, composed in 1349, when the Black 
Death decimated the populations of Provence, Cata- 
lonia, and Aragon (Bibl. Nat., Paris, MS. No. 1191, 7). 
(3) * Dine ha-Hakkazah " (Rules for Bleeding), Turin 
MS. No. 121. (4) *Mekalkel Mabalah " (Who Sus- 
tains in Sickness), only an extract from which has 
been preserved (Neubauer, “Cai. Bodl. Hebr. MS." 
No. 2142, 39). He is also said to have translated into 
Latin the * Antidotarium " of Razi. The ^ Book of 
Foods,” written by Isaac Israeli the Elder, is 
falsely ascribed to Caslari. Profiat Duran Efodi of 
Perpignan, called in Hebrew “Isaac b. Moses ha- 
Levi,” borrowed from Caslari the astronomic note 
which he cites in his commentary on the “Moreh 


CASLARI, 


Caslari, Israel 
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Nebukim" of Maimonides (i. 7 2). He is also men- 

tioned by Nissim Gerondi (Responsa, No. 33). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Virehow's Archiv, xl. 122; 
idem, Hebr. Uebers, p. 779: Renan-Neubauer, Les Eeritins 

Juifs Francais, pp. 644 ef seq.; Gross, Gallia. Judaica, p- 

619; Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, p. 102, 

G. S. IK. —I, Br. 

CASLARI, CRESCAS. See Crescas VIDAL 
DE CASLART. 

CASLARI, ISRAEL BEN JOSEPH HA. 
LEVI (known as Crescas Caslari): Physician 
and poet; lived at Avignon in 1327. He was tho 
author of a liturgic poem for Purim, beginning with 
the words T7555. In a manuscript of this poem 
(“Rev. Et. Juives," ix. 116) the Signature contains 
the words Sy 9995, from which Neubauer con- 
cludes that Crescas Caslari belonged to the family 
of the Yizhari This opinion, shared by Zunz, is 
criticized by Gross, who holds that tho appellation is 
merely honorary, as it is in the Bible (Zech. iv. 14). 

According to Zunz (*Z, G.” p. 466), Caslari was 
the author of à poem on the story of Esther and 
Mordecai, which he translated into the vernacular, 
A fragment of a Provengal poem by Maestro Crescas 
has been published in- “Romania” (April, 1892). 
Caslari also translated Arnaud de Villeneuve's med- 
ical work entitled “Liber de Regimine Sanitatis,” 
dedicating it to Jaime II. of Aragon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Renan-Neubauer, Les Eeri vains Juifs Fran- 


gas. pp. 61/7650; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 501; Gross, Gal. 
ta Judaica, pp. 7, 251. 

G. S. K. 

CASLARI, JOSHUA: Liturgical poet; lived 
at Avignon about 1540, He wrote four elegies which 
are inserted in the manuscript Mahzor of Avignon; 
his signature is found at theend of the last. J oshua 
Caslari is in all probability identical with the Jozué 
du Cayslar, named with Ferussol Pampelona, in a 
document dated June 15, 1558, as member-elect of 
the council of the Jewish community of Avignon. 


m Pon) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgeseh. p. 577: De Maulde, in 
Rev. Et. Juives, x. 163; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 621, 
7G. S. K. 
CASLUHIM: According to Gen. x. 14 (= 
I Chron. i. 12), the Casluhim are sons of Mizraim ; i.e., 
a part or dependency of the Egyptians. Bochart 
(“ Geographia Sacra,” iv. 81) knew no better identi- 
fication than the Colchians in the eastern corner of 
the Black Sea, because, according toa strange and 
utterly improbable statement of IIerodotus (ii. 104), 
repeated by Diodorus Siculus (i. 98, 99), Strabo, and 
others, these were Egyptians who had emigrated. 
Knobel (* Vólkertafel?), after Forster, suggested 
their identity with the Casiotis between Pelusium and 
Rinocolura, a tract of desert coast before the Sirbonis 
lake, which is almost uninhabitable. Ebers, ^ Agyp- 
ten und die Bücher Moses” (p. 120), tried to support 
this view by an alleged Coptic etymology, “kas- 
lokh” (arid mountain), which is impossible in every 
respect (the correct Egyptian form would be “tas- 
rokh”), It is not possible to say anything on the 
name " Casluhim," the more so because the LXX. 
reads differently. Whether the latter’s Xacuwveiu(!) 


has anything to do with the “Nitriotes nomos," or . 


Vatron valley, west of Egypt (“hesmen”; Egyp- 
tian, “Natron”: compare Ebers, /.c.), is very ques- 


tionable. 
G. W. M. M. 
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CASPARI, CHARLES PAUL: German 
Semite and Biblical scholar; born at Dessau 1814; 
died 1892. His parents were Jews, and he wag 
reared in the Jewish faith, but in 1888 became a 
Christian. In 1847 he was called to the University | 
of Christiania, where he remained until his death, 
The most enduring work of Caspari is his Arabic 
grammar, "Grammatica Arabica” (1844-48), very 
soon translated into German, since revised and en- 
larged by Wright in England (English translation, 
8d ed., 1896) and A. Müller in Germany (1887), and 
now the standard Arabie grammar. Of his numer- 
ous exegetical works the following may be men- 
tioned: commentary on Obadiah (1842); “ Beiträge 
zur Einleitung in das Buch Jesaia und- zur Gesch, 
der Jesaianischen Zeit? (1848); “Ueber den Syrisch- 
Ephraimitischen Krieg unter Jotham und Ahas” 
(1849); commentary on Micah (1851-52); and com- 
mentary on Isaiah (1867). He also translated the 
Psalter into Norwegian (1851), and had charge of the 
new Norwegian translation of the Bible (1891). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. T 


CASPI, JOSEPH BEN ABBA MARI BEN 
JOSEPH BEN JACOB: Provençal exegete, 
grammarian, and philosopher; born in 1997 at Lar- 
gentière, whence his surname “ Caspi ” (= made of 
silver); died at Tarascon in 1340. His Provençal 
name was Don Bonafous de Largentera, He trav- 
cled much, visiting Arles, Tarascon, Aragon, Cata- 
lonia, Majorca (where he must have foregathered 
with Leon Mosconi * [Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxix. 349]), 
and Egypt, where, as he says in his “ 4aw wa'ah,? he 
hoped to be instructed by the members of Maimon- 
ides' family. "This hope was not realized, as the 
descendants of Maimonides were more pious than 
learned. At one time Caspi intended to go to Fez, 
where many renowned schools existed; buthe seems 
to have abandoned this project and to havoc settled 
at larascon. He underwent much suffering at the 
time of the Pastoureaux perseeution, and was threat- 
ened with punishment if he did not renounce his 
faith. 

Caspi was one of the most prolifie writers of his 
time, being the author of twenty-nine works, the 
greater part of which are still extant in manuscript 
and the titles of the remainder being known from the 
list which he had the precaution to make. He began 
his literary career at the ageof seventeen. At thirty 
he devoted himself to the study of logic and philos- 
ophy, which he eagerly cultivated until his death. 
The folowing is a list of his Writings in their chron- 
ological order, some of them being no longer in ex- 
istence: (1) “Perush,” commentary on Ibn Ganah’s 
grammatical work; (2) supercommentaries on Ibn 

Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch 
His Works. (one of these commentaries is purely 

grammatical, bearing the title “ Pora- 
shat Kesef” [Sum of Money], and is still extant in 
manuscript [Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 
184, and elsewhere]); (3) " Terumat Kesef " (Oblation 
of Silver) summary of Averroes' commentaries on 
Aristotle's “Ethics” and Plato’s “ Republic,” accord- 
ing to the Hebrew translation of Samuel of Marseilles 
(Parma MS. No, 442: Neubauer,“ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No, 1421) ; (4) “Zawwa’at Kaspi ” (Testamen 
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of Caspi), or “ Yorch De‘ah,” moral sentences dedi- 
cated to the author’s son, and published by Eliezer 
Ashkenazi, Leipsic, 1844; (5) * Mattot Kesef ” (Staves 
of Silver), commentaries on the Bible, with the excep- 
tion of the Pentateuch; (6) “ Mazref le-Kesef ” (Cruci- 
ble for Silver), commentary on the Bible; (7) “ Kefore 
Kesef” (Cups of Silver), giving the author's reasons 
for the rejection of various explanations of Ibn 
Ezra and Maimonides; (S) * Kesef Siggim " (Silver 
Dross), questions and auswers on the secming con- 
tradictions in the Bible; (9) *Zeror ha-Kesef” (Bun- 
dle of Silver), or “ Kizzur Higgayon,” a compendium 
of logic (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 
986); (10) “Retukot Kesef” (Chains of Silver), or 
“Pirke Yosef” (Chapters of Joseph), treatise on 
grammar (*Cat. Angel.” No. 21); (11) “Shulhan 
Kesef” (Table of Silver), divided into four chapters 
called “regel”? (foot), treating of prophets and mira- 
cles (* Cat. Peyron,” p. 209); (12) *' Tirat Kesef " 
(Palace of Silver), or * Sefer ha-Sod " (Book of Mys- 
tery), mystic commentary on the Pentateuch (Vati- 
can MSS. Nos. 36, 46); (13) * Adne Kesef” (Thresh- 
olds of Silver) forming the second part of the 
preceding work and containing mystical explanations 
of the Biblieal books other than the Pentateuch; 
(14) *Mizreke Kesef " (Basins of Silver), explana- 
tions of Biblical passages respecting the Creation; 
(15) * Mazmerot Kescf ” (Sickles of Silver), commen- 
tary on Job (Munich MS. No. 265); (16) " Menorat 
Kesef " (Candelabra of Silver), commentary on the 
Mereabah (Heavenly Chariot); (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl Hebr. MSS.” No. 1631); (17) “ Hagorat 
Kesef” (Girdle of Silver), commentary on Ezra and 
Chronicles (ib. No. 362); (18) “Kappot Kesef” 
(Spoons of Silver), commentary on Ruth and Lamen- 
tations (Munich MS. No. 265; Cambridge MS. No. 
64); (19) “Gelile Kesef” (Scrolls of Silver), com- 
mentary on Esther (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 
MS. No. 1092; Munich MS. No. 2653) ; (20) * Hazoze- 
rot Kesef” (Trumpets of Silver), commentaries on 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs (Neubauer, 
“Cat, Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 362, 1349; Parma MS. 
No. 461); (21) “Ka‘arot Kesef” (Bowls of Silver), 
in which Caspi endeavored to prove that the Law 
contains the idea of spiritual happiness and immor- 
tality, to explain the Biblical doctrine that God 
visits the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, 
and to explain the relation of wickedness to pros- 
perity; (22 and 23) “‘Ammude Kesef” (Pillars of 
Silver) and * Maskiyyot Kesef” (Images of Silver), 
commentaries on Maimonides’ “Guide of the Per- 
plexed,” published by Werbluner, with notes and 
corrections by R. Kirchheim, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1848; (24) “Gebi‘a Kesef? (Mug of Silver), 
or * Yoreh De‘ah” (Teacher of Science), supplement 
to the mystic commentaries on the Bible (* Cat. Pey- 
ron," p. 208; Munich MS. No. 267); (25) “Shasherot 
Kesef ” (Chains of Silver), or “Sefer ha-Shorashim ” 
(Book of Roots), on Biblical lexicography (Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 1944): (26) “ Kappot 
Kesef ” (Spoons of Silver), in which Caspi explains 
some Biblical problems concerning the history of 
the Jews; (27) “Mezamrot Kesef" (Songs of Sil- 
ver; in other lists, Shulhan Kesef), a commentary 
on the Psalms; (28) “Tam ha-Kesef" (The Silver 
Is Finished), on the destruction of both temples, 
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Jeremiah’s prophecies, and the arrival of the Mes- 
siah; (29) “Kebuzat Kesef” (Collection of Silver), 
containing a list of Caspi’s works, published by 

Benjacob in the “ Debarim ‘Attikim,” Leipsic, 1844. 
Joseph Caspi’s name is also to be found attached 

to many liturgic poems of merit. These, however, 

may belong to his namesake, Joseph Caspi ben 5ha- 
lom of the sixteenth century, a liturgic poet of some 
importance. 

Caspi’s works were diversely estimated. Ibn 
Zarzah, Moses of Narbonne, and Efodi speak in 
praise of them. The cabalist Johanan Aleman rec- 
ommends Caspi's commentaries on account of their 
mystic character. On the other hand, Isaac Abra- 
vanel and Simon Duran emphatically declare him to 
be antireligious because, among other things, in his. 
commentary on the Moreh he admitted the eter- 
nity of the universe (i. 9, 70; ii. 26). 

BIBLIOGRAPH Y : De Rossi, Dizionario Storico. p. 77: Delitzsch, 
Kat. der Handschriften der Leipziger Rathsbibtiothek, p. 
904; Zunz, Additamenta zw Delitzsch’s Katalog, p. 3233 
Geiger, Melo Hofnayim, p. 69; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. 1841, 
p. 338; Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. series. 
ii., xxxi. 58-79 ; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 93, 225, 227, 992, 424, 
462: Munk, Mélanges, p. 496; Kirchheim, Introduction to 
Werbluner's ed. of Caspi's commentary on the Moreh ; Grátz, 
Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed., vii. 311 et seq.; Renan-Neubauer, 
Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, pp. 191-206 ; Gross, Gallia. 
Judaica, pp. 67-69; Berlin, in Jew. Quart. Rev. viii. 711. 

G. I. Bn. 


CASPI, NATHANAEL BEN NEHE- 
MIAH (surnamed BONSENIOR MACIF OF 
LARGENTIÉRE): Provencal scholar; lived at 
the end of the fourteenth century and at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth. He was a disciple of Frat 
Marmon, under whose direction he composed in 
1424 his first work, a commentary on the “Cu- 
zari.” This commentary, stil extant in manu- 
script (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 677, 
and elsewhere), is based upon the Hebrew transla- 
tion of the “Cuzari” made by Judah Cardinal. 
Caspi was also the author of the following works: 
(1) a commentary on the “Ruah Hen,” which treats 
of the terminology of Maimonides (7. No. 678, 3; 
Parma, No. 895); (2) a commentary on Maimonides’ 
*Shemoneh Perakim " (Paris, No. 678; Parma, No. 
395); (8) “ Likkutot," a collection of glosses on the 
Pentateuch (Munich MS. No. 252). These glosses 
are based upon those of Joseph Official. Many 
rabbis of eastern France are cited in these glosses, 
and many French words and sentences may be 
found in them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. xvi. 128 et seq.; Ber- 
liner, Peletat Soferim. pp. 31 et seg.: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS. col. 431; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs 
Francais, pp. 199 et seq. 


G. | I. Bn. 


CASSEL: City in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau. There was a persecution of the Jews 
at Wolfshagen, near Cassel, during the Black Death 
in 1348; and Hesse-Cassel is mentioned in the same 
year as a scene of persecution. In 1610 Landgrave 
Moritz accorded protection to the Jews of Cassel, on 
the payment of 1,000 reichsgulden. In 1685 only 
one Jew, Benedict Goldschmidt, was living at Cas- 
sel; in 1647 the brothers Abraham and Simon Gold- 
schmidt. In 1649 the Cassel Jews were forced to 
listen to weekly sermons for their conversion, each 
Jew—even women and children—being obliged to 
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appear at the town hall. Once, when sixteen Jews 
and their rabbi were celebratiug the Day of Atone- 
ment and neglected to attend the sermon, the land- 
gravine caused them to be imprisoned and se- 
verely punished, and expelled the rabbi. In 1651 
the weekly sermons to the Jews were reduced to six a 
year, at the instance of the Jewish community. 
Every Jew withouta “privilege” had to pay one 
ducat for every night that he stayed in Cassel—an 
ordinance that was renewed in 1678. In 1749 ex- 
ceptions were made only in favor of the traveler 
who had papers from the government certifying 
that he was there on official business, in which case 


The new synagogue was dedicated in 1889. The 
seat of the district rabbinate was transferred from 
Witzenhausen to Cassel in 1772. Amone the rabbis 
were: Hirsch Kirehhain (died 1779); Joseph Hess 
(1180); Joseph Michael Kugelmann (about 1790); 
Loeb Meier Berlin (died 1814); Dr. Ph. Romann 
(1886-42); L. Adler (1852-83); and I. Prager. Cas- 
sel possesses a Jewish teachers’ seminary and school. 

At present (1902) there are 2,200 Jews in Cassel. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrologium; Piederitz, Geseh. 

der Stadt Cassel, Cassel, 1882; Munk, Die Constituten der 

Sdimmtlichen Hessischen: Judenschaft im Jahre 1690, in 

Hildesheimer’s Jubelschrift. 


D. A. F. 


EXTERIOR OF SYNAGOGUE AT CASSEL, GERMANY. 
(From a drawing by Loower.) 


he was allowed to remain four days without pay- 
ment. In 1751 the poll-tax on native Jews was 
fixed at four groschen, and that on foreign Jews at 
eight groschen. In 1766 the Jews were nevertheless 
ordered to dwell in the city during the fairs, even 
the district rabbi and the presidents being included. 
They were not allowed to buy houses except in the 
Unterneustadt, nor were they permitted to rent 
them. "The next year twelve streets were named in 
which they might reside. In 1778 a Jews’ street 
was laid out; and as late as 1820 it was ordered that 
no Jews should live in any of the principal streets 
of the Altstadt, and that they be entirely excluded 
from the Oberneustadt. In1775 Jews wereallowed 
to have open shops in the city. 


CASSEL, DAVID: German historian and theo- 
logian; born March 7, 1818, at Gross-Glogau, 
Silesia, Prussia, where he graduated from the gym- 
nasium; died Jan. 22, 1898, in Berlin.  Cassel's 
name is intimately connected with the founders 
of Jewish science in Germany—Zunz, Geiger, Stein- 
schneider, Frankel, and others. In appreciating his 
great scholarship in Jewish literature it must not be 
forgotten that he was born in a city in which Jew- 
ish learning had been maintained at a very high 
standard, and which has given to the world many 
noted scholars: Solomon Munk, Joseph Zedner, 
Michael Sachs, H. Arnheim, and others. 

Cassel became a student at the Berlin University, 
where he attended the lectures of the Orientalist 
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F. H. Petermann, the philosopher Fr. A. Trende- 
lenburg, the philologist Philip Boeckh, and others. 
. He, besides, maintained very friendly relations with 
Moritz Steinschneider, H. Jolowicz, L. Landshut, 
and Paul de La- 
garde. During the 
whoie time of his 
university studies 
he supported him- 
self by giving les- 


sons; and having 
thus experienced 
all the bitterness 


of poverty, he be- 
came later one of 
the founders of the 
IIülfs- Verein für 
Jüdische Studie- 
rende, a society for 
assisting poor 
Jewish students in 
Berlin, which is still in existence. 

Cassel began his career as an author with his doc- 
tor’s thesis on “Die Psalmenüberschriften" (pub- 
lished in the * Literaturblatt des Orients,” Leipsic, 
1840). IIe received his rabbinical diploma in 1848 
from J. J. Oettinger and Z. Frankel, but never ac- 
cepted a rabbinical position, although he possessed a 
decided talent for the pulpit, as may be seen from 
his *Sabbath-Stunden zur Belehrung und Erbau- 
ung? (Berlin, 1868), a collection of 52 homilies on 
the Pentateuch, originally delivered as Sabbath lec- 
tures in a school for boys. In 1846 Cassel became 
principal of an educational institute called the “ Dina- 
Nauen-Stift," in which position he remained until 
1879. He was, besides, in 1850 and 1851 teacher of 
religion in Berlin at the congregational school for 
Jewish girls, and from 1852 to 1867 at the Jewish 
school for boys. From 1862 to 1873 he was also a 
teacher at the Jewish Normal School. In 1872, when 
the Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums (“Hochschule”) was established in Berlin, 
Cassel was elected one of the docents. 

Cassel wrotea great number of valuable books, be- 
sides many essays for the Jewish magazines. Some 
of his works were written mainly for educational pur- 
poses; e.g., the above-mentioned “ Sabbath-Stunden " 
and the following: “Leitfaden für den Unterricht in 
der Jiidischen Gesch. und Litteratur," Berlin, 1868 
(translated into various languages); "Gesch. der 
Jüdischen Litteratur,” 2 vols., Berlin, 1872-738, deal- 
ing only with Biblical literature; “Hebräisch- 
Deutsches Wörterbuch,” ete., Berlin, 1871, last ed., 
1891: “Lehrbuch der Jüdischen Gesch. und Littera- 
tur,” Leipsic, 1879; 2d ed., Berlin, 1896. In addition 
to these he edited, or contributed introductions and 
notes to, several scientific works of great value, of 
which the following may be mentioned: “Cat. He- 
brüischer Schriften,” Latin part by himself, and 
Hebrew by Rebenstein (Bernstein), Berlin, 1845: D. 
Conforte's “Kore ha-Dorot," a biographical and bib- 
liographical lexicon of Jewish scholars with intro- 
duction and notes, Berlin, 1846; * Zikron Yehudah," 
responsa of Judah b. Asher, published by Rosen- 
berg, with introduction and notes by Cassel, Berlin, 
1946; * Teshubot Geonim Kadmonim," responsa of 
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the earlier Geonim, edited from a Berlin manu- 
script, with an introduction by J. L. Rapoport, in 
“He-Haluz,” Berlin, 1848, viii. 188; the “ Yesod 
‘Olam” of Isaac Israeli, an astronomical work 
edited by B. Goldberg. and L. Rosenkranz, with 
an introduction and a German translation by Cas- 
sel, Berlin, 1848; p'aoup DIN "T wyb yap 
published by Rosenberg with notes and references 
by Cassel, Berlin, 1856; Index to De Rossi's " Dizio- 
nario Storico,” Leipsic, 1846; the * Cuzari” of Judah 
ha-Levi, with a German introduction and translation 
and very numerous explanatory and critical notes, 
which fully testify to Cassel's erudition in Jewish- 
Arabic philosophy, Leipsic, 1840-53, Berlin, 1869 (in 
this work Cassel was assisted to some extent by H. 
Jolowicz); *Meor *Enayim " of Azariah dei Rossi—a 
classical edition, Wilna, 1866; the Apocrypha, trans- 
lated into German from the Greek, Berlin, 1864-71; 
* Die Pesach-Haggadah,” with German introduction, 
translation, and critical notes (latest edition, Berlin, 
1895); * Grammatik der Hebriüischen Sprache” of H, 
Arnheim (died 1870), with introduction, notes, and 
additions by Cassel, Berlin, 1872. 

Cassel further wrote pamphlets on questions of 
the day, such as * Woher und Wohin? Zur Ver- 
stindigung über Jüdische Reformbestrebungen,” 
Berlin, 1845; * Die Cultusfrage in der Jüdischen Ge- 
meinde von Berlin,” Berlin, 1856, a defense of his 
friend Michael Sachs against the attacks by the 
Orthodox: “Offener Brief eines Juden an Prof. Dr. 
Virchow," Berlin, 1869; and “Joseph Caro und das 
Buch Maggid Mesharim,” published in the “ Jahres- 
bericht" of the Berlin Hochschule, Berlin, 1888. in 
which he proves, against Grütz, that this book was 
not written by Caro. Cassel is also the author of 
all the articles dealing with Judaism and Jewish lit- 
erature in Brockhaus! ^ Konversations-Lexikon." He 
also wrote articles for the publications of the So- 
ciety of Hebrew Literature of London. | 

Finally, it must be mentioned that Cassel, while still 
à young man, conceived the plan of publishing a 
Jewish encyclopedia containing everything of inter- 
est to Judaism. With the assistance of M. Stein- 
schneider he composed the * Plan der Real-Encyclo- 
pidie des Judenthums," Krotoschin, 1844; but, inas- 
much as Jewish studies were still in their infancy, 
the plan, though pursued for some time, could not 
be carried out. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the great number of articles written by 
Cassel for Jewish and Christian magazines and encyclopedias 
(e.g. the Allgemeine Encyklopüdie der Wissenschaften 
und Künste of Ersch and Gruber) see Moise Schwab, Re- 
pertoire, Paris, 1900, s.v. Cassel; S. Hochfeld. David Cassel, 
Gedenk-Rede auf Seinen Heimgang, Berlin, 1894; and 
pd H. Brody's pamphlet, Toledot David Cassel, Cra- 
cow, 1893. 


s. H. M. 


CASSEL, HARTWIG: Journalist and chess 
editor; born Nov. 2, 1850, at Konitz, West Prussia, 
where his father, Dr. Aaron Cassel, was rabbi. He 
was educated at the Real-Gymnasium in Landsberg 
on-the-Warta, and in 1879 went to England, where 
he began his journalistic career as the chess editor 
of the “Observer-Budget,” Bradford, Yorkshire. 
He wrote chess articles for the metropolitan and 
provincial English papers, organized the Yorkshire 
County Chess Club. arranged the Blackburne-Güns- 
berg match at Bradford (1887) and the International 


Cassel, Jacob. 
Cassius Longinus 


Chess Masters’ Tournament in 1888 at the same 
city. Cassel left England in 1889, and went to 
Havana for an English and New York newspaper 
syndicate to report the Tchigorin-Giinsberg match. 
In 1890 he became chess editor of the New York 
papers, “The Sun "and the “Staats-Zeitung ? (which 
appointments he still holds), and since then has con- 
tributed chess articles to most of the metropolitan 
journals. He was instrumental in establishing the 
“Staats-Zeitung” and Rice trophies, and arranged, 
among other important contests, the first cable chess 
match between the Manhattan and British chess 


clubs. He is the inventor of a chess cable eode. 
S. A. P. 


. CASSEL, JACOB: German physician; born at 

Schwerin-on-the-Warta, province of Posen, Prussia, 
May 25, 1859. He was educated at the universities 
of Berlin and Leipsic, from which latter place he was 
graduated as doctor of medicine in 1883. The same 
year he settled as a physician in Berlin, being as- 
sistant to Baginsky until 1890, when he opened a 
hospital for children. Cassel has contributed many 
essays to the * Archiv für Kinderkrankheiten ” “ Ber- 
liner Klinische Wochenschrift,” “Deutsche Medizi- 
nische Wochenschrift,” “Therapeutische Monat- 
shefte,” * Allgemeine Medizinische Centralzeitung,” 
etc. Especially noteworthy is his “Ueber die Un- 
tersuchung Geistig Minderwerthiger Schulkinder,” 


Berlin, 1901. 


PIPI OORAPNEI Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 
C . 


8. F. T. H, 


CASSEL, PAULUS STEPHANUS 
(SELIG): Convert to Christianity and missionary 
to the Jews; born Feb. 27, 1821, in Gross-Glogau, 
Silesia; died Dec. 28, 1892, in Friedenau, near Ber- 
lin. His father was a sculptor, and his brother 
David was docent at the Berlin “ Hochschule für die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums.” Cassel studied at 
the gymnasium at Schweidnitz and at the University 
of Berlin, where he followed with special attention 
the lectures of Leopold Ranke. In 1849 he edited 
in Erfurt “Die Constitutionelle Zeitung," and in 
1850-56 * Die Erfurter Zeitung," ina royalist spirit. 
He was baptized May 28, 1855, in Buessleben. near 
Erfurt, and became librarian of the Royal Library and 
secretary of the Academy in Erfurt in the follow- 
ing year. He remained in Erfurt till 1859. Fred- 
erick William IV. bestowed the title of professor on 
Cassel in recognition of his loyal labors. In 1860 he 
removed to Berlin, where he was a teacher at a 
gymnasium fora short time, and occupied himself 
with literary work. In 1866-67 ho was a Conserva- 
tive member of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 

Ín 1867 Cassel was appointed missionary by the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity Among 

the Jews, a position which he retained 
Becomes a till March, 1891. At the same time 
Missionary. (1867) Cassel was assigned to the pas- 

torate of the Christuskirche in Berlin, 
remaining in service for twenty-four years. In a 
pamphlet published a short time before his death, 
he complains of the inconsiderate treatment he had 
received at the hands of his Christian friends (sec 
“Sendschreiben an Freunde in Deutschland und 
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England tiber die Christuskirche in Berlin und Ihr 
Martyrium Durch die London Socicty,” Berlin, 1891). 
II, L. Strack confesses that it is not clear what in- 
duced Cassel to join the Christian Church, though 
he contends that Casscl’s reasons were obviously not 
mercenary (see Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encye,” iii. 
744). Cassel combated anti-Semitism with consid- 
erable warmth (in “ Wider Heinrich von Treitschke 
für die Juden,” Berlin, 1880 ; * Die Antisemiten und 
die Evangelische Kirche," 2d ed., Berlin, 1881; 
" Ahasverus, die Sage vom Ewigen Juden mit einem 
Kritischen Protest Wider Ed. von Hartmann und 
Adolf Stócker," Berlin, 1885; also “Der Judengott 
und Richard Wagner, eine Antwort an die Bay- 
reuther Bliitter "), 

In his * Emancipation und Mission" Cassel en- 
deavored to show that the Jews would obtain per- 
manent relief from persecution not by civil enfran- 
chisement, but through evangelization. In later 
years, however, he frankly receded from this view. 
De le Roi, the historian of Christian propaganda 
among the Jews, says that Cassol was animated by 
“a very decided Jewish spirit.” In 1860 Cassel 
published a * History.of the Jewish People Since the 
Destruction of Jerusalem," issued in Berlin by the 
* Gesellsehaft zur Befórderung des Christenthums 
Unter den Juden," Heexerted himself in the inter- 
est of proselytismamong Jews. Hestated his views 
on missionary work among them in a pamphlet: 
“Wie Ich über Judenmission Denke,” Berlin, 1886; 
(see also * Nathanael," edited by H. L. Strack, 1897). 
From 1875 to 1889 he edited *Sunem, ein Berliner 
Wochenblatt für Christliches Leben und Wissen" 
(16 vols.). “Hallelujah, Einhundert und Acht und 
Achtzig Geistliche Lieder," is a collection of hymns 
reprinted from this journal. In 1847 Cassel wrote 
an earnest though somewhat fantastic study of 
Hungarian archeology, * Magyarische Alterthtimer,” 
which is still of value. Of especial interest is his 
translation (with notes) of the reply to Chisdai b. 
Isaac of Joseph, king of the Chazars (pp. 188 et seq.). 

His only methodie work is his history of the 
Jews from the destruction of Jerusalem to 1847 
(“Juden [Geschichte] " in Ersch and Gruber, “ En- 
cyc.” ii., part 27, pp. 1-288). This scientific treat- 
ment of Jewish history he wrote before his con- 
version; and it is signed “Selig Cassel." Jost, how- 

ever, says of it: “It is one-sided and 

His History merely gives episodes out of the life 
of the of Jews in various countries. It is 
Jews. collated in a fragmentary manner, 
though rich in erudite notes” (see I. 

M. Jost, “ Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sek- 
ten,” Section 3, p. 865, Leipsic, 1859). “Sabbathliche 
Erinnerungen ” was also published before Cassel’s 
conversion—the first part anonymously ; the second 
(signed “S.C.” in the preface) being put forth for 
the benefit of indigent veterans of 1818-15. Other 
publications of Cassel’s are: “ Wissenschaftliche Be- 
richte, Unter Mitwirkung von Mitgliedern der Er- 
furter Akademie”; “Denkschrift der Königlichen ` 
Akademie Gemeinnütziger Wissenschaften in Erfurt, 
Herausgegeben am Sekulartage Ihrer Gründung, 
den 19. Juli, 1854"; “Irene, eine Sprachlich-Ex- 
egetische Skizze," Erfurt, 1855; “Der Mittler, ein 
Exegetischer Versuch zu Galater iii. 19, 20”; “Aus 
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der Hagia Sophia, cin Akademisches Neujahrs- 
Programm”; “Ueber 'hüringische Ortsnamen, Ab- 
druck von Wissenschaftlichen Berichten der Erfurter 
Akademie”; * Dialoge über Wissenschaft und Chris- 
tenthum.” Essays with respect to Judaism, dating 
from this time, are the following: “Das Glaubens- 
bekenntniss der Zenobia, Fürstin von Palmyra," in 
“Orient, Lit.” 1841, Nos. 91 et seq. ; “Der Apostat,” 
ib. 1848, Nos. 18 et seq.; “Historische Versuche: 
Anmerkungen zu Benjamin von Tudela, Franzó- 
sische Stüdtenamen, Apologie,” Berlin, 1847; “ Die 
Rabbinerversammlung des Jahres 1650, cine Histo- 
rische Abhandlung,” Berlin, 1845. Other writings 
by Cassel with reference to J udaism and the Jews 
are the following: “Die Symbolik des Blutes 
und der Arme Heinrich von Hartmann von der 
Aue,” Berlin, 1882; “Shylock, der Kaufmann von 
Venedig,” in “Aus Literatur und Symbolik,” pp. 
368-386; “Caricaturnamen ” in “Literatur und Ge- 
schichte, pp. 823-8347; * Der Ewige J ude,” in“ G. S." 
i 367-410; “Das Zicklein aus der J üdischen Pas- 
sahliturgie," in *Aus dem Lande des Sonnenauf- 
gangs," pp. 1-16, Berlin, 1886; " Zur Naturgeschichte 
der Chuzpe,” a reply to Fritz Mauthner's review of 
“Ahasverus,” čb. pp. 89-100; an important treatise 
on medieval folk lore, and the contributions made 
thereto by Jews, is “ Mischle Sindbad, Secundus 
Syntipas, Edirt, Emendirt und Erklürt; Einleitung 
und Deutung des Buches der Sieben Weisen Mei- 
ster," 3d ed., Berlin, 1891. 

Cassel's Biblical studies are conservative; and it 
is surprising that he neglected to use the fund of 
rabbinical lore he undoubtedly possessed. 
he wrote “Das Buch der Richter und Ruth” for J. 
P. Lange’s “ Theologisch-Homiletisches Bibelwerk.” 
A second edition appeared in 1887, which was trans- 
lated into English in 1872. In 1878 appeared * Das 
Buch Esther, ein Beitrag zur Gesch. des Morgen- 
landes, aus dem Hebrüischen Ueber- 
setzt, Historisch und Theologisch Er- 
lüutert," section 1, with an appendix, 
a translation of the Second Targum. 
The original text of the Second Targum Cassel 
published in “Aus Litteratur und Gesch." Berlin 
and Leipsie, 1885: "Zweites Targum zum Buche 
Esther, im Yocalisierten Urtext mit Sachlichen 
und Sprachlichen Erliuterungen Herausgegeben. " 
An English translation by Aaron Bernstein was 
published in Edinburgh in 1888. This English edi- 
tion also gives translations of several of Cassel's 
essays; viz., ^ Mithra” (pp. 345-361), “The Winged 
Bulls of Persepolis” (pp. 862-877), and * Zoroaster M 
(pp. 818-400). Most of Cassel's other literary work 
partakes of the character of controversy. His 
larger work on “Weihnachten, Ursprünge, Bräuche 
und Aberglauben, cin Beitrag zur Gesch. der Christ- 
lichen Kirche und des Deutschen Volkes,” Berlin, 
1861, isa medley of ingenious but unsystematized 
erudition, and is pervaded by a tone of pious cmo- 
tionalism. 

Altogether, Cassel’s versatility has secured him 
merely the admiration of his contemporaries. He 
was incapable of acquiring a position of influence in 
the church of hisadoption. Tiis more general works 
are; “Vom Wege nach Damascus, Apologetische 
Abhandlungen,” Gotha, 1872; “Aus Guter Stunde, 
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Betrachtungen und Erinnerungen," Gotha, 1874; 
«Für Ernste Stunden, Betrachtungen und Erinne- 
rungen," 2d ed., Berlin, 1881; " Aus Literatur und 
Symbolik,” Leipsie, 1884; “Aus Literatur und Ge- 
schichte,” Berlin and Leipsic, 1885; “Vom Nil zum 
Ganges, Wanderungen in die Orientalische Welt," 
Berlin, 1880; and “Das Leben des Menschen in 
Gesch. und Symbol," in *G. S." (only one volume 
published), Berlin, 1893. Besides, Cassel wrote a 
large number of pamphlets on theological, ethnolog- 


ical, and philological subjects. 
8. L. Gn. 


CASSIA: The term given as the translation for 
“kiddah” (Ex. xxx. 24; Ezek. xxvii. 19) and “ke- 
zi'ot? (Ps. xlv. 9). Ancient commentators agree in 
identifying the two. Onkelos to Ex. xxx. 24 ren- 
ders “kiddah” by “kezi‘ah”; Rashi does the same. 
Cassia belongs to the cinnamon group and resembles 
the ordinary species, though its fragrance is fainter. 
It is indigenous to Eastern countries, and in Biblical 
times was used along with myrrh and aloes both 
as a perfume (Ps. xlv. 9) and as an ingredient of 
the anointing-oil (Ex. xxx. 24). It formed one of 
the many commodities in which Tyre traded (Ezek. 
xxvii. 19). 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


CASSIUS LONGINUS: Questor of Crassus in 
Syria in 53 m.c. After the unfortunate battle of 
Carrhe, Syria, he became independent governor 
of the province, clearing it of the Parthians, and 
traversing all parts of the country in order to rees- 
tablish the fallen prestige of the Romans. Thus 
he came to Judea, where Pitholaus, a partizan of 
Aristobulus, had taken up armsagainst the Romans. 

Cassius conquered the stronghold 'Tarichza, killed 
the valiant Pitholaus at theinstigation of Antipater, 
and carried away captive 30,000 Jews (Josephus, 
* Ant." xiv. 7, $83; idem, “B. J.” 1.8, 89) He then 
went to Rome and was one of the conspirators 
against Julius Cesar, who had appointed him pretor 
of Syria in 44. After Cwsar's murder he was sent 
as proconsul by the Senate in 43. ' Thus he came 
again to Judea, where, upheld by four Egyptian 
legions, he used his power to exact money from the 
Jews. The frightened Antipater quickly appor- 
tioned among the provinces the 700 talents of silver 
demanded by Cassius; aud his son Herod was the first 
topay his share. Malichus, however. the friend of 
Hyrcanus, seems to have hesitated, whereupon Cas- 
sius led away captive the inhabitants of the four cit- 
ies Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, and Thamma, and 
would have also killed Malichus, had not Hyrcanus 
appeased him with 100 talents (7 Ant.” xiv. 11, § 2; 
according to “B. J.” i. 11, § 2, it was Antipater). 

The Jews captured by Caius Cassius, as he is 
called, were liberated by a decree of Mark Antony 
(* Ant." xiv. 12, § 3), and it wasordered that Cas- 
sius’ other depredations be repaired (70. 12, &5). Dur- 
ing the war of Cassius and Brutus against Octavius 
Cæsar and Antony, Cassius, who was at that time 
in Syria, sought to gain the support of Herod by 
promising him the kingdom of Judea; Malichus 
was urged to poison Antipater (* Ant.” xiv. 11, § 4; 
«B. J.” i. 11, 84) While Herod took the part of 
Cassius and the republicans, Malichus was looking 
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forward to the victory of the Cuwsarean party; so 
that it was in the interest of Cassius that Herod had 
the murderer of his father assassinated at Tyre, the 
old and weak Hyrcanus being induced to believe 
that the decd was instigated by Cassius (* Ant." 
xiv. 11, $6; “B. J.” i. 11, § 8). The anti-Herodian 
party joined issue with a certain Marion whom Cas- 
sius had left behind as master of Tyre; Herod, how- 
ever, vanquished his enemies (* Ant.” xiv. 11, E 
12, § 1; "B. J.” i. 12, $82) and thus put an end to 
Cassius’ rule in Judea. Cassius soon after slew 
himself in the battle of Philippi, 42 p.c. CSS qe T. 
14, 8 8). ; 

G. S. Kr. 

CASSUTO, JUDAH: Hazanof the Portuguese- 
Jewish community of Hamburg; born in Amster- 
dam 1808; died at Hamburg March 10, 1893. In 
1827 he was elected hazan of the Portuguese-Jewish 
community, a post which he held until his death. 
Cassuto was not only cantor, but also spiritual chief 
of the congregation, and was entitled to act as rabbi 
at the solemnization of marriages among its mem- 
bers. He was a very learned man, and possessed a 
thorough knowledge of many modern languages. 
His lay occupation was that of teacher and transla- 
tor. In 1848 Cassuto was appointed sworn inter- 
preter and translator to the city of Hamburg. Asa 
teacher he was active up to the hour of his death, 
which occurred suddenly. Until 1894, when a 
successor to Cassuto was chosen, the Portuguese 
congregation had no spiritual chief, marriages 
being solemnized by the rabbi of the German con- 


gregation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, London, March 17, 1893. 
N A. FE. 


CASTANHO, ABRAHAM: Spanish poet; 
lived at Amsterdam in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of an elegy on the 
martyr Abraham Nuñez of Bernal, who was burned 
at Cordova May 8, 1655. It was inserted in “ Elo- 
gios que Zelosos Dedicaron á la Felice Memoria,” 
etc., published probably at Amsterdam in 1656. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii.. Nos. cxlix. et 8cq.; Kay- 

serling, Sepheardim, p. 262; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 

85; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 148. 

G. I. Bn. 

CASTEL D'AJANO, SAMUEL DI: Italian 
physician and philosopher; lived at Mantua in the 
sixteenth century. A philosophical work of his on 
the articles of belief, entitled * Meor ha-Golah” (The 
Light of the Exile), is still extant in manuscript 
(Michael, * Or ha-Hay yim," No. 383). Castel d'À jano 
is supposed to be the author of the liturgical poem 
muy maw Dy» (“ For the Comfort of a Poor Cap- 
tive”), which bears the signature NS 4 byw (Ro- 
man Mahzor, ii. 162b). He shows considerable 
knowledge of the Talmud in a casuistical note on a 
passage in R. Nissim’s commentary on Megillah, 
which is still extant in manuscript (Neubauer, * Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 911, 8b). 

It is likely that Samuel di Castel d'Ajano is iden- 
tical with Samuel Castiglione, who, at the same 
epoch, practised as a physician at Mantua, and was 
also a liturgist (compare Zunz, * Literaturgesch." p. 


417). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, Mebo, p. 34; Mortara, Indice, s.v. 
G. I, Br, 
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CASTEL-BRANCO, JOEL RODRIGO. See 
JUAN RODRIGO. | 

CASTEL-SARASSIN (Hebrew, biywyp 
PISINY or rot? Dot) ; Chief town of the depart- 
ment of Tarn-et-Garonne, France. A somewhat im- 
portant Jewish community existed here in the Mid- 
die Ages. When attacked by the Pastoureaux in 
1320, all the Jews except two killed one another, in- 
order not to fall into the hands of their enemies, 
and these two subsequently threw themselves from 
the tower. The author of “Shebet Yehudah” es- 
timates the number of the martyrs to have been 200; 
but Grütz, following the Latin works that place the 
tragedy at Verdun, a city on the Garonne, considers 
900 to be a more exact estimate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: bn Verga, Shebct Yehudah, ed. Wiener, 
p. 91 Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, p. 13, Cracow, 1895 
(trans. Wiener, p. 148); Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, vii. 296, 

G. S. K. 

CASTELLACCIO DA ASOLA : Locality near 
Mantua, Italy, where there was a great slaughter 
of Jews in 1547. Gershon Cantarini, the ancestor 
of the celebrated family of that name, was born 
there in 1546. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Osimo Marco, Narrazione della. Strage Com- 
piuta nel 1547 contro gli Ebrei di Asolo. 

Jd I. E. 

CASTELLAZZO: Italian-Jewish family which 
settled at the beginning of the sixteenth century in 
Cairo, where several members occupied the rab- 
binate with distinction. The most important were 
the following: 

1. Jehiel Castellazzo (called Ashkenazi to 
signify that he was not by birth an Oriental) : 
Rabbi at Cairo in the sixteenth century. He wasa 
contemporary of Joseph Caro, whom he severely 
criticized on account of a Halakah, 

2. Moses Castellazzo: Lived durin g the seven- 
teenth century. He is eulogistically mentioned in 
the responsa of Meir Boton, 

3. Moses dal Castellazzo (whose name has 
been misread by copyists as * Moses Kastilin P 
Portrait-painter; lived at Venice in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He is highly praised by 
David Reubeni in his memoirs for having befriended 
the latter on his arrival in Venice from Arabia in 
1524. Moses' reputation as an artist extended far 
beyond the limits of the ghetto of Venice: indeed, 
he was known throughout Italy. In 1521, in recog- 
nition of his great talent, the Council of Venice 
granted him the privilege of selling his artistic illus- 
trations of the Pentateuch. 

4. Moses ha-Kohen Abigdor Castellazzo: 
Son of Simeon (No. 5); was rabbi at Salonica, 
Rhodes, Damascus, and Cairo in the seventeenth 


century. In Cairo he was the colleague of Aaron b. 
Hayyim. He was almost ninety voars old at his 
death. i 


5. Simeon ben Jehiel Castellazzo: Rabbi at 
Cairo; died May, 1588. He was well versed in the 
Cabala, and was renowned for his great piety. 
Conforte reports that he had seen a decision emana- 
ting from Joshua Soncin, rabbi of Constantinople at 
the time of Joseph Nasi, in which Soncin invokes 
the authority of Simeon ben Jehiel. Both Conforte 
and Joseph Sambari assert that Simeon wrote two 
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works: (1) a collection of responsa, and (2) " Me- 
gillot Setarim," a commentary, probably cabalistie, 
on the Book of Esther. Azulai mentions as many 
as eighty responsa by Simeon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, i. 
43; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 40; Sambari, in 
Neubauer, Anecdota Oxoniensia, i. 159; Kaufmann, in Rev. 
Etudes Juives, xxiii. 139 et seq. 


G. I. Br. 


CASTELLI, DAVID: Italian scholar; born at 
Leghorn, Tuscany, Dec. 80, 1826; died 1901. He 
was educated at the rabbinical college of Leghorn, 
and from 1857 to 1863 was teacher of Hebrew and 
Italian in the Jewish schools of that city; then he 
became secretary of the Jewish congregation in Pisa, 
where at the same time he was a private teacher. 
From Jan., 1876, until his death he occupied the 
chair of Hebrew at the Istituto di Studi Superiori 
Pratici e di Perfezionamento in Florence. 

Of Castelli's numerous works and essays the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: *L'Ecclesiaste, Tradu- 
zione e Studio Critico,” Pisa, 1866; “Leggende 
'Talmudiche, Traduzione con Prefazione Critica,” ib. 
1969; “Il Messia Secondo gli Ebrei," Florence, 1874; 
«Il Diritto di Testare nella Legislazione Ebraica,” 
4b. 1878; “Della Poesia Biblica," 7b. 1878; “Il Com- 
mento di Sabbatai Donnolo al Libro della Creazione, 
Testo Ebraico con Note Critiche e Introduzione in 
Ebraico e in Italiano," 7. 1880, in * Pubblicazioni 
del Regio Istituto di Studi Superiori"; “La Pro- 
fezia nella Biblia,” ib. 1882; “La Legge del Popolo 
Ebreo nel suo Storico Svolgimento,” 7. 1884; 
“Storia degli Israeliti Secondo le Fonti Bibliche 
Criticamente Esposte," 9 vols., Milan, 1887-88; "Il 
Cantico dei Cantici, Studio Esegetico, Traduzione 
e Note," Florence, 1899; * Ammaestramenti del 
Vecchio e del Nuovo Testamento, Raccolti e Tra- 
dotti,” db. 1896; “Il Poema Semitico del Pessimis- 
mo (Il Libro di Job), Tradotto e Commentato," 
ib. 1897; “Gli Ebrei, Sunto di Storia Politica e Lette- 
raria," 7b. 1899. 

3. 

CASTELLO (CASTILHO), ABRAHAM 
ISAAC: Rabbi, preacher, and poet; born at An- 
cona 1726; died at Leghorn Aug. 1, 1789. At the 
age of thirteen he arrived, poor and destitute, in 
Leghorn, where, although he had previously in- 
tended to become a mechanic, his agrecable voice 
induced him to prepare himself to become à cantor. 
After the death o£ Adam Bondi, cantor of the Jew- 
ish congregation in Leghorn, whose daughter he had 
married, he became his successor. Ile then, with 
indefatigable diligence, devoted himself to the study 
of the Hebrew and Spanish languages, and to rabbin- 
ical science, and was soon advanced to the position 
of rabbi and preacher, in which capacity he so 
greatly distinguished himself that even Christian 
scholars delighted to discuss with him religious aud 
philosophical topics. Castello is probably the Jew- 
ish scholar with whom Lessing conversed during 
his scientific tour in the company of Duke Leopold 
of Brunswick, and, on hearing whom, the duke is 
said to have exclaimed in astonishment, “ Here we 
have one even greater than Mendelssohn—of far 
purer metaphysics.” 


Castello was the author of the following writings, 
all published at Leghorn: “Kol Millin,” an allegor- 
ical drama in celebration of the wedding of Aaron 
Ergas and Deborah da Costa (1765); “Oracion Doc- 
trinal^ (1758); ^A Memorial Sermon on the Death 
of Francis I. of Germany "(1765), written in Spanish, 
and translated by Castello's son Joseph into Italian. 
Besides these there were several occasional poems in 
Hebrew published by Sal. Micugnn in “Composi- 
zioni Poetichi” (1788), and by A. B. Piperno in the 
collection “Kol ‘Ugab” (1846). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in Israelitische Monatsschrift, Bei- 
lage zur Jüdischen Presse, 1898. pp. 21, 22; Piperno, Kot; 
‘Ugab, at end; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, No. 
51; S. D. Luzzatto, Epistolario Italiano-Francese, 1890, p. 
734; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. p. 256. 

M. K. 


L. G. 


CASTELLO (CASTELO), JACOB (ANTO- 
NIO): Poet at Amsterdam; died after 1684. He 
was a member of several academies of poetry in his 
native city, and was noted for hisriddles. He is the 
author of verses on the “Coro de las Musas” of 
Miguel de Barrios, and the ^ Rumbos Peligrosos ” 
of Joseph PENSO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 35, 86; 

Jacob Castello, in Jeschurun, iv. 828 et seq., Frankfort-on- 

the-Main, 1859. 


a. M. K. 


CASTELLO (CASTILHO), JOSEPH: Phy. 
sician; born at Leghorn about 1746; son of Abra- 
ham Isaac. After studying medicine at Pisa, he re- 
turned to his native city, where he soon acquired a 
reputation as a physician. A medical work written 
by Castello and dedicated to the archduke (after- 
ward Emperor Leopold II.) did not appear until 
after his death, which occurred while he was still in 
the prime of manhood. Castello’s brother Samuel 
wasan eminent physician at Leghorn, and his son 
Abraham Isaac a lawyer and poet in the same city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Piperno, Kol ‘Ugab, Leghorn, 1846. 


G. M. K. 


CASTELLON DE LA PLANA, or DE BUR- 
RIANA: City of Valencia. In 1820 the Jews of 
Castellon obtained permission to lay out a cemetery ; 
and in 1482 to build a new synagogue. In 1891, 
in contradistinction to most of the other cities 
of Spain, at Castellon the magistrates protected 
the Jews from violence. In 1459 thirty-one Jewish 
families were living here. When in 1492 the Jews 
were compelled to leave Castellon, the city council 
demanded an indemnity for the taxes which the city 
would lose by their departure. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Amador de los Rios, Historia, ii. 153; Juan 
A. Balbos, La Juderia de Castellon, in Anuario for 1585. pp. 
113 et seq., Valencia; Rev. Etudes Juivea, xiv. 261; Jacobs, 
Sources, No. 191. 


G. M. K. 


CASTELNUOVO, SAMUEL DI: Secretary 
of the Jewish community of Rome; lived at the end 
of the sixteenth century and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth. He edited and probably translated 
into Italian: (1) Judah ha-Levi’s piyyut, “ Mi ka- 
moka,” Venice, 1609, recited on the Sabbath prece- 
ding the Feast of Purim; (2) Moses Rieti's liturgic 
work, “Ma‘on ha-Shoalim," Venice, 1609. The 
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name of Castelnuovo occurs also in a halakie deci- 
sion of Reggio on the ritual bath, inserted in 
* Mashbit Milhamot,? fol. 92. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1988, 2110: 
idem, in Monatsschrift, xliii. 92, 311; Mortara, Indice, p. 11; 
Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in. Rom, ii. 51, 215. 


G. I. Dn. 
CASTLES. See DEFENSE. 


CASTRO, ADOLF DE: Spanish liistorian; 
member of the Academia de la Historia of Madrid: 
lived in Cadiz; died there Oct., 1898. He wrote the 
first short history of the Jews in Spain, based on care 
ful studies; and this was so impartial and dispassion- 
ate that he found it necessary to assure his readers 
(p. 8): “Escribo esta historia sin pasion, ni artificio, 
como de cosas que nada me tocán. Ni soi judio, ni 
vengo de judaizantes? (I write this history dispas- 
Slonately and without craft, as concerning things 
that do not touch me. Iam not a Jew, nor am I of 
Jewish descent. De Castro's book was published 
under the title, “ Historia de los Judios en España, 
desde los Tiempos de su Establecimiento hasta Prin- 
cipios del Presente Siglo,” Cadiz, 1847; and was 
translated into English by Rev. Edward D. G. M. 
Kirwan, Cambridge, John Deighton, 1851. 

Unlike J. Amador de los Rios, who, after him, 
treated the history of the Jews in Spain, De Castro 
‘condemned the Inquisition: “Pues los monarcas 
bien podran regir con las leyes de la fuerza los cuer- 
pos de sus vasallos; pero no podrán sujetar los ani- 
mos” (For monarchs can indeed command by forci- 
ble laws the bodies of their subjects, but can not 
subdue their souls). 

S. M. K. 

CASTRO, DE, FAMILY: The various 
branches of this family are all of Spanish and 
Portuguese origin. Soon after the establishment 
of the Inquisition, 
members of the fam- 
ily emigrated to 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
Hamburg, and other 
cities in the Nether- 
lands, and later, in 
the United States; 
to-day their descend- 
ants are found scat- 
tered throughout 
Turkey, Egypt, 
à 7, Holland, Germany, 

ol England, and Italy. 

Arms of De Castro Family. some branches of the 

family have con- 

tinued to bear the simple name of “De Castro”; 

others are known by the following names: De Cas- 

tro-Osorio; De Castro Sarmento; De Castro-Castello- 

Osorio; Pereira de Castro; De Castro Vieira de 

Pinto: Rodriguez de Castro; Orobio de Castro; De 
Castro de Paz; Henriquez de Castro, etc. 

Among the members of this family, of some of 
whom a more detailed account will be found below, 
are the following: Aaron de Castro, or Crasto, par- 
nas, Amsterdam, 1834; Abraham de Castro, who was 
among the Jews who returned to Amsterdam from 
Brazil when that country was lost to the Hollanders 
in 1654 (“ Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." iii. 17); Abra- 
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ham Nahamias de Castro, London, 1769: Dr. Baruch 


de Castro, Amsterdam, 1597-1684: Daniel de Castro, 


brother of Baruch; Daniel Gomez de Castro, parnas, 
Amsterdam, 1772; Dr. Ezekiel de Castro, Verona, 
1639; Imanuel de Imanuel Nahmias de Crasto, par- 
nas, Amsterdam, 1772; Dr. Isaac de Castro, surgeon, 
Amsterdam, 1683; Joseph Mendesde Castro, Lon- 
don, 1694; Mordecai de Castro, Amsterdam, 1650; 
Moses Gomez de Castro, parnas, čb., 1784; Nissim 
de Castro, Constantinople, nineteenth century; 
Pedro Fernandes de Castro, alias Julio Fernandez 
de Castro of Valladolid, son-in-law of Simon Vaez 
“Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." iii. p. 57), Los Valles, 
Mexico; as a Judaizing heretie, Pedro Fernandez 
became reconciled in 1647 (45, vii. 4); Dr. Rod. 
rigo de Castro, 1550-1629: Dr. Jacob de Castro- 
Sarmento, F.R.S., 1691-1761; David de Abraham 
de Castro-Tartas (often spelled “de Crasto),” noted 
printer in Amsterdam, seventeenth century. The 
only branch of the family of which it is possible to 
make a definite pedigree is the Dutch, as follows: 


David Henriquez de Castro (ad. 1779) 
= Sarah Fereira (d. 1779) 


David Henriquez (1776-1845) 


Moses Henriquez (1740-97) 
= Rachel de la Penha (1778-1838) 


= Esther de Pinto (d. 1787) 


Moses H. (1803-48) David Jacob 


= Esther de de (1803-63) 


David Henriquez (b. 1826) 
— Sarah Lopez-Suasso 


Moses Henriquez (b. 1853 Abraham (b. 1858) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 35 et 
seq; De Castro, Keur van Grafeteenen, pp, 21, 25, 27, 98 et 
seq.; Stam en Wapenboek van Aanzienlijke Nederland- 
sche Familien, pp. 139, 140, Groningen, 1885. 

J. H. Gur.—M. K. 


Abraham de Castro: Master of the mint and 
farmer of the coinage for Sultan Sulaiman, in Cairo, 
Egypt, in the sixteenth century. Through his 
wealth and benevolence—he gave aivay 8,000 gold 
florins a year in alms—he acquired great influence 
among the Turkish officials, and was highly es- 
teemed by his coreligionists, in whose affairs he took 
an active interest. When in 1524 Ahmad, who had 
been appointed pasha of Egypt as a reward for his 
exploits at the capture of Rhodes in 1523, plotted to 
establish himself as an independent sovereign, and 
asked De Castro to mint the coins with his name in 
lieu of thesultan's, De Castro secretly left Egyptand 
hastened to Constantinople to inform the sultan of 
Ahmad's plot. The sultan received him with high 
honors and gave him costly presents. 

Ahmad avenged De Castro's flight on the Jews; 
he imprisoned several of them, probably relations of 
De Castro, and imposed exorbitant taxes upon the 
community, with heavy penalties in case of non- 
payment. De Castro returned to Egypt after 
Ahmad's execution; but the anxiety of the Jews 
was allayed only by the granting of a firman at the 
instance of De Castro. In commemoration of this 
deliverance in 1524, the Egyptian Jews for a long 
time celebrated the 27th or 28th of Adar, as a memo- 
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rial day, with special festivities (Egyptian or Cairo 
Purim); see ÀAgMAD-Pasra. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 38a; Gratz, 
Gesch. der Juden, ix. 22. 25 ; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums 
und Seiner Sekten, iii. 204. 


D. M. K. 


Balthazar (Isaac) Orobio de Castro: Philos- 
opher, physician, and apologist; born at Braganza, 
Portugal, about 1620; died at Amsterdam Nov. 7, 
1687. While stilla child, he was taken to Seville 
by his parents, who were Maranos. He studied 
philosophy at Alcalá de Henares and became teacher 
of metaphysics at the University of Salamanca. 
Later he devoted himself to the study of medi- 
cine, and became a popular practitioner in Seville, 
and physician in ordinary to the duke of Medina-Celi 
and to a family nearly related to the king. 

When married and father of a family, De Castro 
was, at the instigation of a servant whom he had 
punished for theft, denounced to the Inquisition as 
an adherent of Judaism, and thrown into a dark and 
narrow dungeon, where he remained for three years, 
subjected to the most frightful tortures. As he 
persistently denied the charge, he was finally re- 
leased, but compelled to leave Spain and to wear the 
sanbenito, or penitential garment, for two years. 
He thereupon went to Toulouse, where he became 
professor of medicine a£ the university, at the same 
time receiving from Louis XIV. the title of coun- 
cilor: but, weary at last of hy pocrisy and dissimu- 
lation, he went to Amsterdam about 1666, and there 
made a public confession of Judaism, adopting the 
name “Isaac.” In that city De Castro continued the 
practise of medicine, and soon became a celebrity, 
being elected to membership in the directory of the 
Spanish-Portuguese congregation and of several 
academies of poetry. Esther, his wife, died July 
5, 1712. 

Orobio de Castro was a very prolific writer. ' His 
work entitled “Certamen Philosophicum Propug- 
nate Veritatis Divine ac Naturalis Adversus J. 
Bredenburgi Principia" was published at Amster- 
dam, 1684, 1703, 1731. This work, in which De 
Castro attacks the ethics of Spinoza, with whom he 
maintained a friendly correspondence, was translated 
into Spanish under the titic “ Certamen Philoso- 
phico, Defiende la Verdad Divina y Natural Contra 
los Principios de Juan Bredenburg,” by G. de la 
Torre, The Hague, 1741. Allthe other writings of 
De Castro, like the foregoing translation, are still 
extantin manuscript. They are: * Prevenciones Di- 
vinas Contra la Vana Y dolatria de las Gentes " (Libro 
ii., “Contra los Falsos Misterios de las Gentes Ad- 
vertidas a Ysrael en los Escritos Propheticos "); 
“ Explicação Paraphrastica sobre o Capitulo 53 do 
Propheta Isahias. Feito por hum Curiozo da Nação 
Hebrea em Amsterdam, em o mez de Tisry anno 
5433 " (compare Neubauer, ^ The Fifty-third Chapter 
of Isaiah," pp. 21-118. London, 1976); “Tratado em 
que se Explica la Prophesia de las 70 Semanas de 
Daniel, Em Amsterdam à 6 Febrero anno 167 5,” a 
paraphrastic explanation of the 70 weeks of Daniel; 
“Bpistola Invectiva Contra un Judio Philosopho 
Médico, que Negava la Ley de Mosse, y Siendo 
Atheista Affectava la Ley de Naturaleza.” This is 
identical with * Epistola Invectiva Contra Prado, un 
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Philosopho Medico, que Dubitava, O no Creya la 
Verdad de la Divina Escritura, y Pretendió Encubrir 
su Malicia con Ja Affecta Confacion de Dios, y Ley 
de Natureza," a work directed against Juan de 
Prado, a physician and author of Picardy who resided 
in Amsterdam. Long after De Castro’s death a 
Jew by the name of Henriquez published an al- 
leged work of his in French under the title “Israel 
Vengé,” claiming it to have been originally writ- 
ten in Spanish (London, 1770). It has been trans- 
lated into English by Grace Aguilar (London, 
1889). De Castro's discussions on Christianity with 
the Dutch preacher Philipp von Limborch were 
published by the latter in the work entitled * De 
Veritate Religionis Christiane: Amica Collatio cum 
Erudito Judxo,” Amsterdam, 1687. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, in Monatsschrift, xvi. 321-330; idem, 
Gesch. der Juden, x. 202; De Rossi, Hist. Worterbuch der 
Jüd. Schriftsteller, pp. 253 et Seq.; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.- 
Port.-Jud. pp. 81 et seq. 

G. M. K. 


Benedict, (Baruch) Nehamias de Castro: 
Physician in ordinary to Queen Christina of Sweden, 
and writer on medicine; born at Hamburg in 1597; 
died there Jan. 81, 1684. He attended the gym- 
nasium of that city in 1615, received preparatory 
instruction in medicine from his father, Rodrigo de 
Casrro, and later prosecuted this study at several 
universities. After his graduation at Padua (or at 
Franeker) he began to practise in Hamburg (1622), 
acquiring such fame that in 1645 he was appointed 
physician in ordinary to the queen of Sweden. De 
Castro was for some time president of the Portu- 
guese-Jewish congregation at Hamburg, and was a 
zealous adherent. of Shabbethai Zebi. He was twice 
married. In his old age he was reduced to such 
poverty that he was compelled to sell his library and 
furniture, to obtain the means of subsistence. This 
“yir humanissimus,” as Hugo Grotius calls him, 
was interred in the cemetery of the Portuguese con- 
gregation at Altona. The tombstone erected by 
his relatives bears the following inscription: 

" Do Benaventurado muy insigne Varão 
o Doutor Baruch Nahamyas de Castro 
faleczo em 15. Sebat año 0144. 
Sua alma gloria.” 

De Castro, under the pseudonym “ Philotheo Cas- 
tello,” was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Flagellum Calumniantium, seu Apologia in qua 
Anonymi Cujusdem Calumnize Refutantur, Ejusdem 
Mentiendi Libido Detegitur," Amsterdam, 1681, a 
polemical work, in which the author defends physi- 
cians of Portuguese origin against the malicious at- 
tacks of a certain Joachim Curtius. It is said to 
have been published at Antwerp in 1629, under the 
title “ Tratado da Calumnia em o qual Brevemente se 
Mostram a Natureza, Causas e Effeitos deste Perni- 
zioso Vicio." (2) “ Monomachia sive Certamen Medi- 
cum, quo Verus in Febre Synocho Putrida cum Cruris 
Inflammatione Medendi Usus per Vene Sectionem 
in Brachio _.” Hamburg, 1647, a work dedicated 
to Queen Christina. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, in Monatsschrift. ix. 92 et seq.; 
idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 85; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 
x. 998, 244; Sasportas, Ohel Ya'akob, responsum 273 À. 
Feilehenfeld, in Zeit. für Hamburgische Gesch. x. 214; 
Grünwald, Portugiesengrüber auf Deutscher Erde, p. 118. 
G. M. K. 


Castro, De 


Daniel (Andreas) de Castro: Physician; born 
in Hamburg 1599; younger brother of Baruch Na- 
hamias, with whom he attended the gymuasium and 
studied medicine. He was physician in ordinary to 
King Christian IV. of Denmark, and lived at Glück- 
stadt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, in -Monatsscehrift, ix. 97; idem, 

Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 30. 

G. M. K. 

David Henriques de Castro: Numismatist and 
author; born at Amsterdam, 1832; died there Oct. 
10, 1898; son of Moses Henriques de Castro. He 
was a man of much learning, member of the board of 
directors of the Portuguese synagogue at Amster- 
dam, and president of the committee of the Portu- 
guese Jews of the Netherlands. He possessed a rare 
collection of old coins and art treasures, and a library 
rich in Spanish and Portuguese manuscripts and 
printed works dealing with the history of the Jews, 
an elaborate catalogue of which appeared shortly 
after his death, under the title “Catalogue . , , de 
la Succession de Feu M. D. Henriques de Castro," 
Amsterdam, 1899 (with illustrations) The whole 
collection was sold at auction in April, 1899. De 
Castro was appointed knight of the Order of the 
Immaculate Conception by the king of Portugal. 
He was a member of the Royal Archeological Soci- 
ety at Amsterdam, the Netherlands Literary Society 
at Leyden, and the Zeeland Society of Arts and 
Science at Middelbure. 

De Castro took a keen interest in the history of 
the Spanish- Portuguese congregation of Amsterdam, 
in the renowned men identified with it, notably 
Spinoza, and in the inscriptions on the tombstones 
of the old cemetery at Oudekerk. He laid bare an 
entire section of this old burial-ground and unearthed 
costly tombstones. He was also interested in the 
Jewish cemetery at Middelburg near Flushin g, where 
he resided for some time, The results of his inves- 
tígations are embodied in the following works: * De 
Synagoge der Portugeesch-Israclitische Gemeente 
te Amsterdam," 1675-1875, published on the occa- 
sion of its bicentenary; “Keur van Grafsteenen op 
de Nederl.-Portug.-Israel. Begraafplaats te Oude- 
kerk aan den Amstel,” Leyden, 1883 (text in both 
Dutch and German) De Castro was a contributor 
to several periodicals, such as the “Israelitische 
Weekblad.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. World, London, April 21, 1899; Jew. 

Chron. London, Oct. 21, 1898. 

G. M. K. 

Ezekiel de Castro: Physician; born in Portu- 
gal in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
After completing his studies at Coimbra, he began 
the practise of medicine at Verona in 1639. Barbosa 
(“ Bibl. Lusit. i. 767”) calls him "insigne medico e 
subtil filosofo.” De Castro possessed some knowl- 
edge of Jewish literature. He was the author of the 
following works on medicine: “De Colostro,” about 
1639; “Ignis Lambens, Historia Medica, Prolusio 
Physica, Rarum Pulchrescentis Nature Specimen,” 
Verona, 1642, in which he refers at times to Biblical 
and Talmudic matters (a work entitled “De Igni 
Lambente in Deserto” was published by Pedro de 
Castro in the same year at Verona); *Amphitea- 
trum Medicum in quo Morbi Omnes Quibus Imposita 
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Sunt Nomina ab Animalibus Raro Spectaculo Dibel- 

lantur," Verona, 1646. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, in Monatsschrift, x. 38 ct SCq.; 
36 


idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 36, 

G. M. K. 

Felix de Castro: Spanish physician; lived at 
Agramunt in the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. On Nov. 80, 1725, he was condemned by the 
Inquisition to imprisonment for life for J udaizing. 
A similar sentence had previously been imposed 
upon the following members (all physicians) of the 
De Castro family: Alvarez de Castro of Pontevedra, 
aged twenty-five, sentenced Sept. 21, 1722, at San- 
tiago; Joseph de Castro of Madrid, aged forty-nine, 
and Simon de Castro of Badajoz, aged twenty-five, 
sentenced Nov. 30, 1722, at Llerena. To these may 
be added the following, who were condemned by 
the Toledo Inquisition: Manuel de Castro of Madrid 
(1561), Teresa de Castro (1485), Francisco de Castro 
(1625). Jorge de Castro (1664), Ana de Castro, wife 
of Rodriguez Mercado (1676); Ines de Castro, wife of 
Luis Cardoso (Toledo, 1679); Catalina de Castro, 
wife of Balthazar de Castro of Guadalajara (1691). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Kayserling, in Monatsschrift, x. 38. 
G. M. K. 


Hananeel de Castro: English communal 
Worker; son of Mosseh and Judith de Castro; born 
at London Oct. 16, 1794; died March 98, 1849. 
During 1817-18 he served with the English volun- 
teers in Barbados, and soon after returned to Lon- 
don, where, in Dec., 1828, he married his cousin, 
Deborah de Jacob Mendes da Costa. 

In London De Castro at once took an important 
part in the communal life of the Bevis Marks syna- 
gogue. At the time of the blood accusation at 
Damascus (1840) he was president of the board of 
deputies of the British Jews, and was among the 
first to urge Sir Moses Montefiore's journey to the 
East. About the same period (Jan. 90, 1845) he laid 
the foundation of Sussex Hall, consistin gofalibrary 
and lecture hall, which was the first Jewish literary 
institution in London. 

During the bitter controversies following the 
promulgation of the herem against the Reform syn- 
agogue in 1841, Hananecl de Castro strove un- 
ceasingly to bring about a reconciliation. Finally, 
March 9, 1849, a few weeks before his death, he 
secured the repeal of the herem in so far as it ap- 
plied to Ascama No. 1.: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster, Bevis Marks Synagogue, pp. 175- 
176. 


J. M. W. L. 


Isaac de Castro: Author; lived probably in 
Amsterdam about 1612; wrote the extremely rare 
work “Sobre o Principioe Restauração do Mundo,” 
A. de 14 de Adar, 5379. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. viii. 


G. M. K. 


Isaac de Castro: Talmudist; born in Egypt 
about 1680; son of Jacob de Castro. He was dis- 
tinguished for his Talmudic learning, and accumu- 
lated considerable wealth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 50a. : 
G. M. K. 
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Isaac de Castro: Turkish printer; progenitor 
of the De Castro family of Constantinople; born at 
Venice in 1764; died at Constantinople in 1845. He 
founded an important printing-establishment in the 
latter city. In 1815 he was commissioned by the gov- 
ernment of the sultan Mahmud II. to organize the 
national Ottoman printing-oflice. Of keen mind 
and exemplary probity, and being a great benefactor 
of his coreligionists, he was universally esteemed, 
and was decorated by the sultan Mahmud with the 
Order Nishan-Iftikhar. He was an English subject. 
At his death he left one daughter, Dolceta, and six 
sons, Abram, Jacques, Moses, Nissim, Joseph, and 
Léon. 


S 


3. M. Fn. 
Jacob de Castro; First Jew born in Hamburg 
(1600); died thereat the age of ninety-nine. He was 
a brother of Benedict and Daniel de Castro. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, in Monatsschrift, ix. 98. 


G. M. K. 


Jacob de Castro (vpn) : Rabbinical author- 
ity; lived in Egypt; died there in 1610. He wasa 
nephew—nota son—of the master of the mint, Abra- 
ham de Castro. Ona pilgrimage to Safed he was 
the guest of Joseph Caro, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. De Castro corresponded among other of 
his contemporaries with Samuel de Medina, and was 
the author of the following works, which were pub- 
lished after his death: * Erek Lehem” (An Order of 
Bread), novelle and notes to the four legal codes, 
Constantinople, 1718; * Ohole Ya'akob" (Tents of 
Jacob), ritual decisions, Leghorn, 1% 88; “Kol Ya'a- 
kob” (Voice of Jacob), derashot on the Pentateuch 
(cited by Azulai as manuscripts), Constantinople; 
“Nazir,” and a number of similar writings on Tal- 
mudic subjects, published by Jacob Hagis in his 
* Halakot Ketanot,” Venice, 1104. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim. i. 97, ii. 113, 177; 

Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 33a, 41a, b, 42a. 

G. M. K. 

Jacob de Castro: Comedian; born in London 
Jan. 14, 1758; died after 1815; son of a Hebrew 
teacher. He was intended in his youth for the Jew- 
ish ministry, and, with this in view, attended the 
various scholastic institutions of the Portuguese 
synagogue. But he showed an early predilection 
for the stage, at the age of fifteen arranging plays 
and farces in commemoration of Purim. He first 
appeared at the Theater Royal, Covent Garden, in 
1719, in a farce; then at the Royal Circus, at the 
Haymarket, in 1785. In 1786 he engaged with 
Philip Astley in the latter's “Amphitheater and 
Ambigu-Comique," remaining with him for a num- 
ber of years, and performing in a long list of bur- 
lesques, musical farces, and pantomimes. He was 
the chief of a small body of performers who were 
colloquially spoken of as * Astley’s Jews." In 1808 
De Castro became manager of the Royalty Theater, 
but later returned to Astley, with whom he remained 
until his death, appearing frequently in his amphi- 
theater in Dublin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Humphreys (editor), Memoirs of Jacob 
de Castro, London, 1824; Jew. Chron. May 26, 1808. His 
portrait by Stantleld was engraved and published by Sher- 
wood. 


J. G. L. 


Jacques de Castro: Turkish physician; son of 
Isaac de Castro; born in 1802; died in 1876. After 


. finishing his medical studies at Paris, he was ap- 


pointed by the sultan ‘Abd al-Majid head physician 
of the military hospital at Constantinople. Castro 
was made a senator by Sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz, and 
vas appointed by Sultan Abd al-Hamid his consult- 
ing physician, receiving the Order of the Medjidie. 
S, M. FR. 


Leon Hayim de Castro: Editor of the Span- 
ish (Ladino) periodical, published at Constantinople 
in 1853, under the title “Or Yisrael,” “La Luz de 


Israel.” 
G. : M. K. 


Moses de Castro: Rabbinical authority (pre- 
sumably a pupil of Berab); lived in the sixteenth 
century. He was distinguished by great learning 
and ascetic piety. At first the head of a Talmudic 
school in Cairo, he settled later (about 1530) in Jeru- 
salem. When Jacob Berab, rabbi of Safed, sought 
to invest the ordination of rabbinical judges with a 
higher authority, and to reestablish in Palestine a 
kind of Sanhedrin with himself as president, it was 
Moses de Castro and Levi b. Habib who successfully 
opposed the movement. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frumkin, Eben Shemw’el, p. 10; Gratz, Gesch. 

der Juden. ix. 316 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

Moses Orobio de Castro: Son of Balthazar 
(Isaac) Orobio de Castro, and a popular physician in 


Amsterdam, 
G; M. K. 


Nissim de Castro: Author of a Ladino text- 
book on astronomy, published at Constantinople 
1850, entitled, * Una Mirada á los Cielos, 6 la Puerta 
de la Astronomia.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 36; 


Franco, Essai sur VHist. des Israélites de V Empire Otto- 

man, p. 242. 

G. M. K. 

Rodrigo de Castro: Physician; born 1000 at 
Lisbon: died at Hamburg, date disputed, but prob- 
ably 1627. Several members of his family were 
physicians of some reputation, his uncle Emmanuel 
Va?z having attended four kings of Portugal. 

Castro studied medicine at Evora and Salamanca, 
and, after receiving -there the degrees of doctor of 
philosophy and of medicine, he practised at Lisbon. 
Philip II. requested him on the completion of his 
studies to make a journey to East India, for the 
purpose of colleeting medicinal herbs and studying 
them scientitically; but the request was refused. 
In order to escape the persecutions of the Inqui- 
sition, Castro settled in Antwerp with his wife, 
Katharina Rodriguez, and their two children. : Here, 
by effecting some fortunate cures, he soon won high 
esteem: but when the Spanish reestablished them- 
selves in the Netherlands, considering himself inse- 
cure, he left Antwerp, probably living in northern 
Holland for several years, until his countryman and 
colleague, possibly also relative, Henrico Rodriguez, 
induced him to make Hamburg his permanent home 
(1594). When the plague broke out in that city in 
1596, Castro distinguished himself by self-sacrificing 
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devotion. He wrote a treatise on the plague and 
dedicated it to the Senate. Though he did not hold 
the office of “ Medico del Senado” or city physician, 
as Daniel Levi de Barrios states in his * Relacion de 
los Poetas y Escritores Españoles,” p. 55, he was a 
very popular and active physician, and was fre- 
quently summoned by the magnates of neighboring 
countries, among whom were the king of Denmark, 
the landgrave of Hesse, the count of Holstein, and 
the archbishop of Bremen. 

During Castro’s first years in Hamburg he did not 
avow himself a Jew; but the first list of Portuguese 
Jews published in the city council makes mention of 
Dr. Rodrigo de Castro “together with his wife, two 
full-grown sons, and other small children.” After 
the death of his wife (1603), who, since there was no 
Jewish cemetery in Hamburg-Altona, was buried 
either in the Christian cemetery or in the place ob- 
tained by Castro “within the pale of the Church,” 
he married again. For almost fifty years, thirty- 
five of which were spent at Hamburg, he acted as 
the friend and helper of suffering humanity, being 
styled “master of his art,” “famous physician,” and 
" prince of medicine of his time.” He was buried in 
the cemetery of the Jewish-Portuguese congregation 
at Altona. 

The following works of Rodrigo de Castro ap- 
peared in print: “Tractatus Brevis de Natura et 
Causis Pestis Que Hoc Anno 1596 Hamburgensem 
Civitatem Afflixit,” Hamburg, 1596; “De Universa 
Mulierum Morborum Medicina,” ib. 16083 (1604), 1628, 
1664; Venice, 1644; Hanover, 1654; Cologne, 1689; 
Frankfort, 1668; “Medicus Politicus, sive de Off- 
ciis Medico-Politicis Tractatus," a kind of medical 
encyclopedia and methodology, Hamburg, 1614, 
1662. The above were written in Latin, and the 
following in Portuguese: “Tratado de Herem, Em 
o Qual a Serca Desta Materia," etc., cited also under 
the title “Trattado da Halissa, En o Qual Sen a 
Desta Materia Dialogi xxv.” 1614. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, in Monatsschrift, viii. 330-339: 
idem, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, pp. 279 et seq.; idem, 

Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 36 et seq.; M. Isler, Zur Aeltesten 


Ge der Juden in Hamburg, pp. 8 et seq., Hamburg, 
(te 


D. M. K. 

Castro, Jose Rodrigues de: Christian rabbinic 
Scholar; librarian ; born in Spain in 1739; died about 
1795. Appointed royal librarian to Charles III. and 
Charles IV., he devoted himself to a revision of the 
bibliographical labors of Nicolas Antonio; producing 
at Madrid, in 1781, the “ Biblioteca Espafiola.” This 
contains in the first volume accounts of Spanish 
Jewish authors, taken mainly from Bartolocci, 
though there is evidence that the writer knew some 
Rabbinic Hebrew, as his work includes Spanish trans- 
lations of two Hebrew poemson chess. He addressed 
to Charles III. on his accession a number of He- 
brew, Latin and Greek verses entitled “Congratula- 
tio Regi,” Madrid, 1759. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 818; idem, in 


Zeit. für Hebr. Bihl. ii. 96; Biographie Universelle, 1844, 
9, Y.; Ersch and Gruber, Encyc., s.v. J 


CASTRO SARMENTO, JACOB (HEN- 
RIQUEZ) DE: Physician, naturalist, and poct; 
born about 1691 in Bragança, Portugal; died at 
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London in 1761. At the age of seventeen he en- 
tered the University of Evora, to study philosophy, 
and later studied medicine at Coimbra, receiving 
his baccalaureate in 1717. In order to escape the 
persecutions of the Inquisition, Henriquez — so- 
called as a Marano—went to London in 1720; there 
he continued his studies in medicine, physics, and 
chemistry, and passed his examinations in the theory 
and practise of medicine. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society of London about 1725, in rec- 
ognition of his having introduced a new medicine 
for curing fevers. Castro Sarmento corresponded 
with many scholars, among others with Prof. Mendes 
Sanchetto Barbosa of Lisbon, who reported to him 
the terrible earthquake that destroyed the capital of 
Portugal in 1755, and with the Jesuit B. Suarez, 
who communicated to him his astronomical observa- 
tions made in Brazil. 

The literary activity of Castro Sarmento began 
witha treatise on vaccination, * Dissertatioin Novam, 
Tutam, ac Utilem Methodum Inoculationisseu Trans- 
plantationis Variolorum” (London, 1721; German 
translation, Hamburg, 1722; Supplement, London, 
1731; anonymously, Leyden). Other works are: 
" Historia Medica Physico-Hist.-Mechanica,” part i., 
London, 1781; part ii., 25. 1735; “ Syderohydrologia 
6 Discurso das Aguas Mineraes Espadafias ou Chali- 
beadas,” 25. 1736, identical with “Da Uso e Abuso 
das Minhas (Minerales) Aguas da Inglaterra,” Lon- 
don, 1756; “Tratado da Verdadeira Theoria dos 
Mares,” London, 1787; and a Portuguese translation 
of the treatise of the surgeon Samuel Sharp: *Sur- 
gical Operations, with Platesand Descriptions of the 
Instruments Used " (London, 1744). 

In recognition of his serviees to medicine the 
University of Aberdeen awarded to him, in July, 
1739, a medical degree. Castro Sarmento was also 
a poet and a preacher. In Spanish, he published 
“Exemplar de Penitencia, Dividido en Tres Dis- 
cursos Para 6 dia Santo de Kipur” (London, 1724); 
“Extraordinaria Provideneià Que el Gran Dios de 
Ysrael Uso con su Escogido Pueblo en Tiempo de 
su Mayor Afflicion por Medio de Mordchay y Ester 
Contra los Protervos Intentos del Tyrano Aman, 
Deducida de la Sagrada Escritura en el Sequinte 
Romance ” (London, 1728); “ Sermão Funebre as . . 
Memorias do . . . Haham Morenu a R. e Doutor 
David Neto" (London, 1798). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 97 ; idem, 
in Monatsschrift, vii. 398 et seq., viii. 161 et seq.: Landau. 


Gesch. der Jüdischen Aerzte, p. 135 (who follows the inac- 
curate information of Carmoly); Cat. Anglo-Jew. Evh. p. 49. 


J; M. K. 


CASTRO TARTAS, DAVID B. ABRA- 
HAM: Printer in Amsterdam from 1663 to 1695, 
and publisher of a number of rabbinical writings, 
including prayer-books and ritualistic works, in 
Hebrew, Spanish, and Portuguese. His brother, 
Jacob de Castro Tartas, participated in the manage- 
ment of the printing-office. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. part xxviii. 28, 


p, 67. 
D. M. K. 


CASTRO TARTAS, ISAAC DE: Marano and 
martyr; born at Tartas, Gascony, about 1693; died 
at Lisbon Dec. 15 (22), 1647. He was a brother of 
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David Castro Tartàs, and a relative of the physician 
Elijah MowTArrO, and was himself trained in philos- 
ophy and in the classical languages. Early in life 
Isaac went to Parahiba, Brazil, where he lived for 
several years. Against the wishes of his relatives 
there, he went later to Bahia dos Santos, where he 
was recognized as a Jew, arrested by the Inquisi- 
tion, and sent to Lisbon. Summoned before the 
tribunal of the Inquisition, he at once avowed his 
belief in Judaism and his determination to remain 
true to the faith. All the endeavors of the inquisi- 
tors to convert him to Christianity were in vain. 
On Dec. 15 (22), 1647 (not Sept. 23, as was erro- 
neously supposed), this young man was led, together 
with five fellow-sufferers, to the stake. In the 
midst of the flames he called out in startling tones, 
“Shema‘ Yisrael! [Hear, O Israel!] The Lord our 
God is One!” With the word “Ehad ” (One), he 
breathed his last. For several years the public of 
Lisbon repeated his last words, so that the Inquisi- 
tion was finally compelled to interdict this confes- 
sion of the Jewish faith, under the threat of severe 
punishment. It is said that the martyrdom of De 
Castro Tartas so affected the hardened inquisitors 
that they determined to cease burning heretics at 
the stake. In Amsterdam the tragic end of this 
promising young man occasioned deep mourning. 
A memorial sermon was delivered by Saul Levi 
Morteira, and elegics in Hebrew and in Spanish were 
written in his honor by Solomon de Oliveyra and 
Jonas Abravanel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cardoso, Las Excelencias de los Hebreos, pp. 
321 ef seq.; kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, pp. 
308 et seq.; idem, Sephardim, pp. 204 et seq.; Publications 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. 130 et seq. 

D. M. K. 

CASTROJERIZ: 'lown in southern Castile, 18 
yniles west of Burgos. Jews lived there as early as 
the period of the Moorish rule. In the charter 

(5 fuero ") granted to the town in 974 by Garci Fer- 

nandez, count of Castile, it is ordered that the mur- 

der of a Jew be punished in the same way as that 
of a Christian. When, after the death of King 

Sancho, forty Jews were killed at Mereatello, Ferdi- 

nand I., his sou and successor, settled the remaining 

Jews of that place at Castrojeriz (1035). After the 

death of Alfonso VI. of Castile, in 1106, the inhabit- 

ants of the neighboring Castro fell upon the Jews 
of Castrojeriz, killing many, making prisoners of 
others, and plundering their houses. The new king, 

Alfonso VIL, and his wife, Urraca, forbade any fur- 

ther injury to the Jews of Castrojeriz on pain of 

heavy penalties. In 1284 Fernando III. confirmed 
the privileges which had been granted to the Jews. 

In 1474 the Jewish community paid 1,100 maravedis 

in taxes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Muñoz y Romero, Coleccion de Fueros Muni- 
cipales, pp. 38-41, Madrid, 1847; Amador de los Rios, Histo- 
ria, i. 173 et seq., 190; iii. 591. 

E. C. M. K. 


CASUISTRY. Seo LEGALISM. 


CAT: There is no reference to the cat in the 
Old Testament, the domestication of that animal 
being later than the Bible, except in Egypt, where 
it was reverenced as a divine being, and probably 
thus became tame, Victor Hehn (* Culturpflanzen 


und Haustbiere,” etc., Berlin, 1894) even declares 
that the tame cat was not introduced into Europe 
until after the invasion of the Huns. There is, 
however, evidence on Greek vases and Pompeian 
wall-paintings that the cat was domesticated in 
Greece and Rome before the common era (R. Engel- 
mann, *Die Katzen im Alterthum," in *Jahrbuch 
des Kaiserlichen Deutschen Archüologischen Insti- 
tuts," xiv. 136-143, Berlin, 1900). In the 'Talmud, 
on the other hand, there are many references to 
the cat, which is called Ginn, a general name for 
the * pouncer," though at times it is called N53 
(Nye), which is a specific term derived from the 
Persian (Sachau, in ^Z. D. M. G."), and suggests the 
possibility that the domesticated cats of Syria and 
Europe were derived from that country. 

The destructive qualities of the cat are generally 
recognized. With its five claws (Hul. 52b) it des- 
troys not alone mice (D. K. 80a), weasels (Sanh. 
105a), hens, young birds, lambs, and kids (Hul. 53a), 
but even large birds (Ket. 41b), as well as snakes 
(Pes, 119b), snake-poison being innocuous to it (Shab. 
198b) It is dangerous to babies (B. K. 80b), who 
on that account weara leather bandage (Kelim xxvi. 
5: the reading is doubtful) White cats bite worse 
than black ones (B. K. 80b). The cat is regarded 
as a model of modesty, because of its cleanly habits 
(Er. 100b); though the reason is also given that ` 
these are due to the desire to avoid being detected 
by mice. : 

That the cat was tamed in Talmudic times is shown 
by the statement that it never leaves ahome it has 
once chosen, and therefore need not be watched 
(Shab. 51b). It bears young in 52 days (Bek. 8a), 
which nearly agrees with the right period of 55 days. 
The reason why the cat forgets its master, whereas 
the dog will always remember him, is stated to be 
because catseat mice, which are eminently the cause 
of forgetfulness (Ior. 13a). This idea has lasted 
into modern times; for in Russia Jewish boys are 
not even now allowed to stroke a cat lest they lose 
their powers of memory. The prohibition does not, 
however, extend to girls. 

In order to see demons, one should burn the fetus 
of a black cat, which must be the eldest female off- 
spring of a black cat that is also the eldest female 
offspring of a black cat, and sprinkle the ashes on 
one’s eyes (Ber. 6a). A woman’s blood, offered to a 
cat, with magic formulas, will deprive a man of his 
virility (Shab. 75b). If rats kill a cat, the owner 
has no remedy, on the principle that “the man who 
is killed by women is no man” (B. M. 97a). Any 
one may kill a wild (perhaps mad) cat and take its 
skin (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat. 266, 4); the 
pelt, being soft, is used for furs (B. K. 80b). Of 
enemies who become reconciled it is said proverbially 
“the cat and the weasel have made a match” (Sanh. 
105a). In Russo-Jewish folk-lore, blood from the tail 
of a cat is regarded as a cure for erysipelas; while a 
cat put into a new cradle drives away evil spirits 
from the baby. When there is a thunder-storm, the 
eatis put outside in the rain. A black cat in the 
house is propitious; a white one, unlucky. When 
a house is built a black cat, among other domestic 
animals, is introduced into it for luck. In the 
cabalistic system of transmigration a person who 
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uses the name of God is turned into a cat (Vital gives a detailed description of this kind of tomb, 
Calabrese, “Sefer ha-Gilgulim," ed. W arsaw, p. 125). the chief characteristic of which is that the bodies 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Die Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 74- | Were placed In niches (Talmud, P215; Latin, “loc- 
16, 108 ; Herpurger, R. B. T. $.v.; Brecher, Das Transcen- | ult ') in the subterranean rats, The Christian 
dentale, p. 52 : Levy, Weuhebr. Wörterbuch, s.v. 970. catacombs doubtless originated in imitation of this 
ie J. Jewish custom, although it would appear from the 


CATACOMBS: Underground galleries with ex- | catacombs so far (sepu ered at Rome that the Chris- 
cavations in theirsides for tombs or in which human | tian ones are older than the Jewish. Among Chris- 
bones are stacked. The term is derived from “ cata- tlans, moreover, Jesus’ tomb in the rock must have 
comba,” a compound of the Greek xará and the | been the model from the beginning. 
Latin “comba ” (* cumba ”), meaning “near the sep- Jewish catacombs have been discovered at Rome 
ulchers.” Originally it designated a detinite place | as follows: (1) Before the Porta Portuensis; found 
on the Via Appia near Rome, but since the ninth | in 1609 by Bosio under the Colle Rosato. This cat- 
century it has been applied to all subterranean ; acomb has since become inaccessible through the 
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FRAGMENT OF A SARCOPHAGUS FROM THE VIGNA RANDANINI AT ROME, SHOWING JEWISH SYMBOLS. 
(From Garrucci, “ Cimitero Degli Antichi Ebrei,’”) 


burial-places in Italy as well as in other countries, filling in of theneighborhood. Itsarran gement was 
In the Middle Ages only Christian catacombs were extremely simple and primitive, as it contained only 
known; in modern times, however, Jewish burial- | two cubicula or burial-niches. It is evident, from 
places have been discovered resembling the Chris- ae 


tian ones, and hence are also called catacombs. eins as 
In point of fact, the mode of burial followed in D» WEE M tid Fa Po 


catacombs is undoubtedly of Jewish origin. Sub- ae c M AA ug FIS 772 
f 


terranean tombs were used in Palestine even in 


early times. While in the East corpses were usu- IC YN, YN/ A Mapa 
"C EAE 


ally put into the earth, in the West they were cre- 
mated. The earliest example of a subterranean tomb 

is the double cave of Machpelah, still preserved under A C EL Z c € N - T H 

the mosque built over it. Around Jerusalem there 

are so-called tombs of the Prophets —tombs of priests 


according to Sepp-—thar, in their labyrinthine ar- . 
angement, resemble the catacombs. Tombs of the | K A A@ C K O M 0 Y 

judges—i.e., tombs of the sanhedrists—are also to K 

be found throughout Palestine, The architect IAA, ETA TON N | € 

Schick found at Jerusalem a catacomb begun by APESE OLETE 
Jews and continued by Christians. These tombs, ISO on Fray estone in the Vigna CIMATA at Rome. 


which are hewn out of the rock, differ from the CYNA(TMYV)HC EAE The Synagogue of Elea. 
: : AC EZHCEN ETH 

Roman catacombs only in that they are difficult of T He Lived 70 Years. 

access, while the latter are ar mnged with a view to KAAWC KOIMOY Pleasant is the sleep 

the frequent visits of the living (Swoboda, * Die META ps AIKE of the righteous. 


Altpalüstinischen — Felsengrüber und die Cata- 
comben,” in * Römische Quartalschrift für Christl, its situation on the road leading to Porto, that it 


Altertumskunde,” p. 921, Rome, 1890; compare also | served asa cemetery for the Jews living in Traste- 
the word Zarójuiov = “quarry,” used in the sense of | voro. (2) In Porto itself, from which several Greek 

“cemetery,” which recalls these rock- tombs). inscriptions of the first and second 

Wherever the Jews went in the course of their Rome. centuries have been preserved, These 
wanderings, they endeavored to preserve this cus- inscriptions throw much light on the 
tom of their fathers as far as the nature of the history of the Jews at Rome. (3) In the Vigna 
ground permitted; and they did so at Rome, in | Randanini on the Via Appia, discovered by Garracei 
lower Italy, Carthage, Cyrene, ete. The Talmud | in 1869. He also found there two figured sarcophagi 


^ 
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and gilded glasses of Jewish origin, which furnish 
proof of the interesting fact that the Jews also fol- 
lowed the higher arts. (4) In the Vigna Cimarra 
near the Via Appia, discovered by De Rossi in 1867. 
Among its inscriptions, which are also important, 
one mentions the synagogue of Elea, (5) In the 
Vigna Apolloni on the Via Labicana, discovered in 
1882 by Marucchi; it is less important, and contains 
only avery few inscriptions, but is marked by easily 
recognizable Jewish symbols. (6) On the Via Appia 
Pignatelli, discovered in 1885 by Nicolaus Miller 
(see “ Mitteilungen des Archäologischen Instituts," 
Roman section, 1886, i. 49-56). 

According to F. X. Kraus's description, the Roman 
catacombs consist of an immense labyrinth of gal- 
leries excavated in the bowels of the earth and under 
the hills surrounding the city. The galleries are ar- 
ranged in different stories (“piani”), often three or 

four of them one above the other, and 

Arrange- crossing a number of times in the 
ment. same story. The galleries are from 
one-half to one meter wide, hence gen- 

erally very narrow ; in height they vary with the 
nature of the rock out of which they are hewn. 
The walls on both sides are perforated by horizontal 
caves or niches like oblong ovens, each of which 
affords space for one or more bodies. The rows are 
broken at intervals by passageways leading into 
smaller chambers, the walls of which are also per- 
forated by niches. There is little difference between 


the Christian and the Jewish catacombs; certain 
variations in construction being no greater than the 
differences among the several Christian catacombs 
There is the same 


themselves. arrangement of 


pati 


SAY 


INSCRIPTION ON A SARCOPHAGUS IN 


ZWNAOA 
APXWN 
ENOAAE 
XEIOEE 
8wN XVIII 
EN EIPHNH 
KOIMH CHN 
galleries and cubicula, the same method in the dis- 
position of the gruves, and the same decoration in 
colors and tints. It has been remarked, however, 
that the flags closing the niches on the outside are 
fitted better in the Jewish than in the Christian 
tombs; so that no one would suspect that tombs 
were behind these stones. The only real difference 
consists in the presence of Jewish formulas and 


symbols and in the absence of Christian ones. 
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| than the day of one’s birth” (Eccl. vii. 1). 


Catacombs 


The chief value of the Jewish catacombs at Rome 
lies in the numerousand multiform inscriptions that 
they furnish, which throw a strong light on the life 
of the Jews at Rome. A great number of names 
has been preserved thereby ; and sometimes the titles 
of the offices and the status of those buried are given. 
Since about 110 of the inscriptions are in Greek and 
only about 40 in Latin, the former was probably the 
language of the Jews at Rome. The Greek inscrip- 

tions date from between the first and 


Inscrip- third centuries, from which time to the 
tions. fourth century there are Latin inscrip- 


tions. A genuine Hebrew inscription 
has not yet been found, though the formulas DVX 
(* Peace") and De by mibxw [sic!] (“Peace to 
Israel”) have been noted in some instances. Where the 
inscription does not begin with the name of the de- 
ceased, the usual introductory formula is ENOAAE 
KEITE (for keða): the Latin “ Hic Jacet" (Here Lies) 
is seldom found.  Eulogies recalling Biblical verses 
and idioms are used as tinal formulas; e.g., Isa. lvii. 2 
or Ps. iv. 9. The frequent &à fiov, taken to mean 
Dow "n5 (* for life eternal "), must also be considered 
a pious wish. The Jewish inscriptions of the cata- 
combs of Rome have been collected in the works of 
Berliner and of Vogelstein and Rieger. 

The commonest symbol found in the Jewish cata- 
combs is the seven-branched candlestick, doubtless 
in reference to the verse, “The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord” (Prov. xx. 27). It is an infalli- 
ble sign that the tomb in question is Jewish, as it is 
not found on Christian tombs. Another symbol 
is a fruit from which an ear of grain sprouts, and 
which is interpreted as “lulab” (palm-branch) and 
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Zonatha ( = Jonathan) 
the archon 

here 

lies 

aged eighteen years. 
He rests in peace. 


“etrog” (citron). This interpretation is, however, 
not certain. An oil-vessel is also found on some 
stones, a symbol probably identical 
with the candlestick. Garrucci inter- 
preted it as referring to Hanukkah, 
but this is inadmissible. It may be considered an 
artistic expression of the thought, * À good name is 
better than precious ointment ; and the day of death 
There 


Symbols. 


Catacombs 


is no reason to doubt that a curved horn signifies 
the shofar. It isintended to symbolize the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, which shall precede the Messianic 
times to be announced by the shofar, A heart- 
shaped leaf is often found, as also on Christian 
stones: this signifies sorrow for the dead. 

The symbols of the Christian tombs also, in so far 
as they are taken from the Old Testament, are inter- 
esting froma Jewish point of view. T'he chief ty pes 
are: Noah in the Ark, the sacrifice of Isaae, the mi- 
raculous water produced by Moses in the desert, 
Israel’s passage through the Red Sea, the ascension 
of Elijah, Jonah's deliverance, the three youths in 
the, fiery furnace, and Daniel in the den of lions, 
All these pictures express the thought that there are 
comfort and deliverance from sorrow and trouble. 
Kaufmann explains the fact that these and not 
other scenes from the Old Testament were used, by 
the circumstance that this cycle was based on an old 
passage of the Jewish liturgy. 

In some Jewish tombs gilded glasses were found, 
having drawings in gold-leaf executed on the flat 
bottoms of the vessels in such a way that the letters 
and figures were visible from the inside. An illus- 
tration given by Berliner shows, in addition to the 
candlestick, the palm-branch, the heart-shaped leaf, 
and a lion beside the open book of the Law. On 
one of the glasses there is even a representation of 
the Temple at Jerusalem. The gilded glasses are 
supposed to be the “kiddush ” cups used on the 
Sabbath and at festivals. Berliner supposes them 
to refer to the “cup of consolation” that was offered 
to the mourners. 

In addition to thesix Jewish catacombs mentioned 


above, Rome has a few others that may be either 


Jewish or Christian. In the first decades of Chris- 
tianity, baptized Jews probably used the existing 
Jewish catacombs as burial-places; thus, for exam- 

ple, the Hebrew inscription of one 


Doubtful Shefacl was found in the Catacomba 
Catacombs Callisti. In the case of the large and 
at Rome. well-known Catacomb of Domitilla (so 


called because the noble Domitilla, of 
the imperial Flavian house, is supposed to be buried 
there), its Jewish origin depends on the question 
Whether Domitilla was a Jewish or a Christian pros- 
elyte. The architectural character of this catacomb 
points to Jewish origin, because one of its cham- 
bers contains only a single-trough tomb (* areoso- 
lium ?), with a bench in front. Since both of these, 
the single tomb as well as the flat bench, are spe- 
clally characteristic of the Jewish rock-tombs in 
Palestine, it is possible that the Catacomba Domi- 
till was originally laid out by Jews. although it 
was certainly finished by Christians. "The architec- 
tural characteristics of this catacomb are so striking 
that even Müller admits Jewish influence, although 
he thinks that the Christian catacombs were con- 
structed on pagan and not on Jewish patterns (Her- 
zog-Hauck, * Real-Eneye.” 8d ed., x. 963). 

It is also impossible to determine whether certain 
catacombs in places other than Rome are Jewish 
or Christian, particularly as investigations have nct 
yet been carried to the same extent as in Rome. 
This is especially the case at Naples and its vicinity, 
and, in general, throughout southern Italy. Aside 
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from those near the little town of Matera, the cata- 
combs of Venosa are a modern discovery, and none 


has been definitely recognized ag 

Venosa, Christian, while most of them are cer. 
Sicily, tainly Jewish. Discovered in 1853, 

Carthage. these catacombs have been investi- 


gated and described by G. I. Ascoli, 
Francois Lenormant, and Nicolaus Müller. Not- 
withstanding the tufa, which tends to crumble easily, 
there are gallerics here more than two meters wide; 
hence wider than those at Rome. In the subterra- 
nean main street, the trough-tombs—/.e., those hol- 
lowed out in the form of a trough (*arcosolia ”)— 
are much more numerous than the niche-tombs 
(“loculi”); moreover, not only the walls, but also 
the floors, contain many tombs. The chief interest 
of the catacombs of Venosa lies in their inscriptions. 
These are written partly in Latin and partly in 
Greek, the language in both cases being incorrect 
and barbarie. It is most important to note that He- 
brew occurs more frequently; for there are epitaphs 
written entirely in that lan guage; and the characters 
used are remarkable for paleographic reasons. One 
of these epitaphs reads: 


Ww WI mj [DD] DDN, ja AMD 5v 3/5 
Bw [pnb 


(“ Resting-place of Beta, son of Faustinus. Peace to 
his soul! May his spirit share in the life eternal! "Y 
An epitaph of which the second portion is Greek 
written in Hebrew characters is also noteworthy, 
and for that reason is given here, from a reproduc- 
tion in Ascoli's “Iscrizioni Greche, Latine, Eb- 
aiche di Antichi sepolcri Giudaici del Napolitano,” 
No. 17. 


ra Ti O77v 
fA GY 


24i eafb 
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(7 Peace to his resting-place.”) (sie!) yA YW by p 
PON NI"'NDD 'p mp DoD WTpPAD Disp 
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(Lagog Xekovótvov Ilpeojvzépov xal Maz ypiva[c] zov 


L] " 
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("Tomb of Secundinus [son of] Presbyterus and 
Materina, eighty years old.”) Miller found a num- 
ber of other catacombs at Venosa, in addition to 
those discovered in 1853. It has not yet been deter- 
mined, however, whether they are of Jewish or Chris- 
tian origin. The same symbolsare found here, and 
in the places still to be mentioned, as are found at 
Rome. 

The island of Sicily abounds in catacombs. These 
have not yet been thoroughly investigated, nor has 
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their Jewish or Christian character been determined ; | Archéologique," 3d series, xiii. 178, Paris, 1889). 
but there certainly are Jewish catacombs at Syra- | The necropolis lies to the north of the city, on mod- 
cuse (see Paolo Orsi, in * Rómische Quartalschrift,” erately high hills near the hill Gamart. It contains 
1897, pp. 475-495; ib. 1900, p. 190). The geolog- | about 200 tombs, that resemble the Palestinian hyp- 
ical formation of the island was most favorable to | ogea, although the loculi give it the character of 
the construction of rock-tombs, which were built by | catacombs. It has been found that the Talmudic 
pagans, Jews, aid Christians. There are more sin- | regulations regarding the rock-tombs have been im- 
gle than common tombs; and the bodies are placed plicitly observed in this necropolis; and the fact 
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GROUND-PLAN OF THE JEWISH CATACOMBS AT VENOSA. 
A, B, entrance grottoes; C, entrance to catacombs; D, principal corridor; E-K, side corridors ; L-P, corridors in ruins. 
(After Ascoli.) 


that it is Jewish is fully determined by the frag- 
ments of Hebrew inscriptions that have been found 
terranean vaults—rather than as catacombs, and re- | and the frequent representation of the seven- 
semble more closely their Palestinian models. Jew- branched candlestick, although most of the inscrip- 


not in niches, but in arcosolia. The Sicilian tombs | 
ish hypogea have also been found in recent times ; tions are in Latin. The tombs contained no vessels 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


must therefore be designated as hy pogea—?.e., sub- 


at Heliopolis in Phrygia (Humann, *Altertümer | except the lamps: but the walls were richly deco- 

von Heliopolis,” p. 46, Berlin, 1898). rated in relief and fresco, indicating a certain degree 
In Africa the first Jewish graveyards to be no- | of wealth among the Jews of Carthage (* Rev. Etudes 

ted are those of Carthage, in which Jewish cata- Juives,” xliv. 14). 

combs are recognized (see Delattre, in “Revue On closer investigation Jewish catacombs will be 
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found among the many Christian ones in Cyrenaica 
and in its capital, Cyrene. In Lower Egypt, 
also, especially near Alexandria. there are pagan, 
Jewish, and Christian catacombs (“Am. Jour. 
of Archeology,” pp. 145 et seg., Baltimore, 1887), 
In the Egyptian catacombs there are 
many cell-tombs; Z.e., tombs in which 
the bodies are pushed forward into 
ihe niches. According to Schultze, this indicates 
that the tomb in question is Jewish. This assump- 
tion, however, is rightly criticized by other scholars, 
and a decision of the question must await further 
investigation. See BURIAL and CEMETERIES. 


Egypt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, ii. eh. 22, pos- 


thumous, Rome, 1632: De Rossi, Bolletino, 1864, iv. 40: idem, 
Roma Sotterranea, 1877, iii, 886 Garrneci, Cimitero degli 
Antichi Ebrei . in Vigna Randanini, Rome, 1862; 
Franz Xaver Kraus, Roma Sotterranead, pp. 489 et seq., Frei- 
burg-in-Breisgau, 1873, 2d ed., 1879; idem. in Rcal-Encyc. der 
Christl. Alterthiuner. ib. 18838. s.v. Katakomben; idem, 
Gesch. der Christl. Kunst, i. 55, th. 1805 ; Kaufmann, Sens 
et Origine des Symboles de V_Ancien Testament dans VArt 
Chrétien Primitif, in Rev. Etudes Juives, xiv. 93, 217: As- 
coli, Iscrizioni Inedite o Mal Note, Greche, Latine, Ebra- 
iche di Antichi Sepoleri Giudaici del. Napolitano, Turin 
and Rome, 1880; Lenormant, La Cataeombe Juive de Ve- 
nosa, in Ber. Etudes Juives, vi. 201-207 ; Adolf von Enge- 
strom, Om Judarne i Rom Under Aldre Tider och Deras 
Eatakomber, Upsala, 1876: Sehürer, Die Gemeindcverfds- 
sung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit, Leipsic, 1879; 
Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 46-70, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1893; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 70 et seq; Nicolaus Müller. Keimeterien, in Herzog- 
Hauck, Real-Eneye. 3d ed., x. 794 et seq.; Lowrie, Christian 
Art and Archeology, p. 42, New York, 1901. 

E. C. S. kn. 


CATALAN, ABRAHAM: Well-known Tal- 
mudist of the seventeenth century. He and his son, 
Abraham Catalan, and his brother, Elijah Cat- 
alan, were contemporaneous with R. Hayyim Shab- 
bethai in Salonica. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 45a. 


G. M. K. 


CATALAN (CATALANO) ABRAHAM: 
Physician in Padua; died 1642. He is the author of 
"'Olam Hafuk,” an unpublished manuscript trea- 
tise on the plague of 1630-81, during which time he 
was very active. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Osimo, Narrazione ... Cenni Biografici 
dellu Famiglia Koen Cantarini, pp. 50, 107 et seq., Casale, 


Montferrat, 1875; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. xvi. 36. 
G. M. K. 


CATALAN, ABRAHAM SOLOMON BEN 
ISAAC BEN SAMUEL (not Solomon Abra- 
ham): born in Catalonia; died 1492; author of a work 
treating of the eternity of the world, Providence. 
prophecy, immortality, and the resurrection, and 
also dealing with mathematical, physical, and caba- 
listic subjects. It appeared underthe title * Neweh 
Shalom” (Dwelling of Peace), Constantinople, 1538; 
Venice, 1574, with a preface by Moses Almosnino, 
who cites it several times in his work. *Me’ammez 
Koah.” Abraham Solomon translated into Hebrew 
Albertus Magnus’ 7 Philosophia Pauperum,” under 
the title * Kizzur ha-Philosophia ha-Tib‘it ” (Syn- 
opsis of Natural Philosophy), and Marsilius ab 
Inghen's “Questions.” under the title “Sha’alot 
u-Teshubot" (Questionsand Answers). Both are still 
extant in manuscript; Catalan’s preface to the latter 
work was published by A. Jellinek, without men- 
tion of the translator, together with the index of the 
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questions, under the title * Marsilius ab Inghen” 
(Leipsie, 1859). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Hist. Wörterbuch der Jüd. Schrift- 
steller, p. 69; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 465, 409. 
G M. K. 
CATALAN, GERSON B. SOLOMON: Au- 
thor; lived at Arles in the middle of the thirteenth 
century; died (possibly) at Perpignan toward the 
end of the thirteenth century. According to Abra- 
ham Zacuto and others, he was the father of Levi 
b. Gerson (Gersonides). He compiled, about 1280, 
an encyclopedia entitled *Sha'ar ha-Shamayim " 
(Door of Heaven), which contains many quotations 
and even whole treatises from previous translations 
of works written in Arabic. Following Ibn Pal- 
quera, he divided his work into three parts, dealing 
respectively with: (1) physics, including a chapter 
on dreams; (2) astronomy, taken chiefly from AI- 
Fergani; and (3) theology or metaphysics, which 
part, as Catalan expressly says, contains nothing 
new, but is a copy of Maimonides’ “Book of the 
Soul." The Greek authors cited are: Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Aristotle, Empedocles, Galen, Hippoc- 
rates, Homer, Plato, Ptolemy, Pythagoras, Themis- 
tius, and Theophrastus; the Arabic: Ali ibn al- 
Abbas, Ali ibn Ridhwan, Averroes, Avicenna, Costa 
ibn Lucca, Al-Farabi, Al-Fergani, Honain, Isaac 
Israeli, Ibn Tufail, and Ibn Zuhr. The work was 
published in Venice, 1547, Ródelheim, 1801. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1014; idem, 
Hebr. Uehers. pp. 9 et seq.: Gross, in Monatsschrift, xxx. 
20 et seq.; idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 82; Sen. Sachs, Kerem. 
Hemed, viii. 153 et seq.; De Rossi-Hamberger, Wörterbuch, 
p.69: Rev. Et. Suites, v. 278, xvi. 186. A number of citations 
are to be found in Kaufmann, Dic Sinne (see Index). 


G. M. K. 


CATALAN, MOSES HAY YIM:: Italian poct; 
born in Padua; son of the physician Abraham Cat- 
alan. He was rabbi in his nativo town, and died 
there at an advanced age in 1661. It was to him 
that the first letters of Isaac Vita Cantarini, whose 
teacher he was, were addressed. His *Mezaref ha- 
Sekel,” a rhetorical pamphlet on man, has never 
been published. He wrote a poem in honor of the 
marriage of his sister Perla to Raphael Gans Levi, 
which can be read either as Hebrew or as Italian. 
It has been reprinted by Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr." iii. 
726. In 1645 he wrote a similar poem in honor of 
Shabbethai Astruc. An elegy on Lamentations in 
ottava rima was also published by him at Padua. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cantarini, Pahad Fizhak, 10a; Osimo, Narra- 
zione, p. 63; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der’ Jüdischen Poesie, p. 
11; Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 1785; Cat. Ghirondi (Sam. 
Schónblum, Berlin, 1872), p. 2, cod. 4B (where the pamphlet is 
erroneously ascribed to Abraham Catalan, " rabbi in Padua’); 
Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift, xliii. 420. 


G. M. K. 

CATALAN, SOLOMON : Probablya grandson 
of Gerson b. Solomon Catalan. He was rabbi in 
the city of Coimbra in 1360. 
GER Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 

p. 24. : 

G. M. K. 

CATALOGUES OF HEBREW BOOKS: 
These were of frequent use among the Jews in 
the Middle Ages. Judah ibn Tibbon (about 1200) 
speaks in loving terms of his collection of books and 
of its catalogue, both of which he recommends to 
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his son Samuel. Specimens of old catalogues from 
various genizot have been brought to light within 
recent years, the oldest and most important, in re- 
spect to the number and interest of its volumes, 
being that published by E. N. Adler and I. Broydé 
in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 52 et seg. This frag- 
ment of a catalogue, compiled in the twelfth cen- 
tury, gives an Arabic description of 100 works of- 
fered for sale. The books are indeed summarily 
deseribed without much method; still, the cata- 
loguer states that they are divided into the follow- 
ing classes: Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, Theology, 
Halakah, and Liturgy—a fact which shows the ex- 
istence of a system in the classification of books even 
at that early period. 

Unfortunately, such catalogues, so important to 
bibliography, are very scarce; and this scarcity has 
caused a distinct gap in the history of Hebrew liter- 
ature in the Middle Ages. It is only within the last 
two and a half centuries that public as well as pri- 
vate libraries have adopted the practise of publish- 
ing catalogues. Inthe following list of printed ones 
of both public and private collections of Hebrew 
books, the former are arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the towns in which the libraries exist, and 
the latter in that of the names of the owners of the 
collections: 

PUBLIC COLLECTIONS. 


Amsterdam: “Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica aus der 
L. Rosenthalsehen Bibliothek,” by M. Roest, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 
1875. A special division is devoted to a description of 32 MSS. 
in that library. ; 

Berlin; "Die Handschriftlichen Verzeichnisse der Konig]. 
Bibliothek," . . . by M. Steinschneider; 2 vols. in two divi- 
sions, describing 259 MSS., Berlin, 1878, 1897. 

Bern: "Catalogus Codicum Bernensium," Bern, 1875. At 
the beginning is a description of 20 Hebrew MSS. 

Bologna: ‘Catalogo dei Codici Ebraici della Università di 
Bologna," by Leonello Modona, in * Cataloghi dei Codici Orien- 
tali di Alcune Biblioteche d'Italia," Florence, 1878-97 (28 MSS.). 

Breslau: (1) "Catalog der Bibliothek der Synagogen-Ge- 
meinde," Breslau. 1861 ; (2) " Catalogus Bibl. Seminarii Jud.- 
Theol, Vratislaviensis," ... by B, Zuckermann, Breslau, 1876 
(190 MSS.). 

Cambridge, England: “ Catalogue of the Hebrew Man- 
uscripts Preserved in the University Library," by S. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy, Cambridge, 1870, vol. i. (72 MSS., Bible and commen- 
taries). 

Copenhagen : “Codices Orientales Bibliotheeze Regize Haf- 
niensis . . . Pars Altera Codiees Hebraieos Continens," Copen- 
hagen, 1851 (46 MSS.). 

Florence: “ Bibliothecæ Mediceo-Laurentainie Catalogus 
.. . Tomus Primus, Codices Orientales Complectens," by Maria 
Biseoni, Florenee, 1752-57 (221 MSS.). 

Hamburg: “Catalog der Hebrüischen Handschriften in 
der Stadtbibliothek zu Hamburg," by M. Steinschneider, Ham- 
burg, 1878 (555 MSS.). 

Leipsic : "Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum qui in Bib- 
liotheca Civitatis Lipsiensis Asservantur," by Naumann. *"* Co- 
dices Orientalium Linguarum." by Fleischer aud Delitzsch, 
Leipsie, 1838 (43 MSS.). With additamenta by Zunz. 

Leyden: "Catalogus Codicum Hebraeorum," ... by M. 
Steinschineider, Leyden, 1858 (114 MSS.). 

London (British Museum): "Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the British Museum," by J. Zedner, 
London, 1867. ''Catalogue of Hebrew Books in the British 
Museum Acquired During the Years 1868-92," by S. van Straa- 
len, London, 1894. ** Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Samar- 
itan MSS. in the British Museum,” by G. Margoliouth, London, 
1893. “Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in the 
British Museum," by G. Margoliouth, vol. i. (339 Bible MSS.), 
London, 1899. (Bet ha-Midrash:) ^" Catalogue of the Hebrew 
MSS. in the Jews’ College,” by Ad. Neubauer, Oxford, 1886 (148 
MSS.). "Catalogue of Hebraica and Judaica in the Library of 
the Corporation of the City of London," by A. Lowy, London, 
1891. 
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Mantua: “Catalogo dei Manuscritti Ebraici della Commu- 
nità Israelita di Mántova," by M. Mortara, Leghorn, 1878 (78 
MSS.). 

Milan (Ambrosiana): "Die Hebr. Handschriften," by A. 
jerliner, in " Magazin," vii. 111. 

Modena: “Katalog der Hebrüischen Handschriften der 
kónigl. Bibliothek in Modena,” by Grünwald, 1838 (27 MSS.). 

Monte Cassino: "I Codici ele Carti a Monte Cassino," 
vol. i. Monte Cassino, 1869 (2 MSS.). 

Munich: “Die Hebrüisehen Handschriften der K. Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek," . . . by M. Steinschneider, Munich, 1875 (418 
MSS.). 

Nimes: “MSs. Hébreux de ia Bibliothèque de la Ville de 
Nîmes,” by Joseph Simon, in “ Rev. des Etudes Juives," iii. 223 
ct seq. (20 MSS.). 

Oxford: “Catalogus Librorum Hebrzorum in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana," . . . by M. Steinsehneider, Berlin, 1852-60. ** Cata- 
logue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library and 
in the College Libraries of Oxford," by Ad. Neubauer, Oxford, 
]886 (2,541 MSS.). 

Paris: "Catalogue des Manuscrits Hébreux et Samaritains 
dela Bibliotheque Impériale," by $. Munk and H. Zotenberg, 
Paris, 1866 (13 MSS.). 

Parma: "Codices Hebraiei Bibliot. I. B. De Rossi," 5 vols. 
Parma, 1803 (1,377 MSS.). "Catalogo dei Codici Ebraici della 
Bibl. di Parma non Descritti dal De Rossi," Florence, 1850 (111 
MSS.). 

Rome (Vatican): *' Bibliothecee-A postolico-Vaticanz Codi- 
cum Manuscriptorum Catalogus . . . Tomus Primus Complec- 
tens Ebraicos et Samaritanos," by Stefani Evodeo and Guiseppo 
Simone Assemani, Rome, 1756 (512 MSS.). (Casanata :) "* Cata- 
logo dei Codici Ebraici della Bibliotheca Casanatense," by Gus- 
tavo Sacerdote, in "Cataloghi dei Codici," etc. (230 MSS.). 
(Angelica :) " Catalogo dei Codici Ebraici della Bibliotheca An- 
gelica," by Angelo di Capua, in ** Cataloghi dei Codici Ebraici," 
ete. (53 MSS.). 

St. Petersburg: "Catalog der Heb. und Samaritanischen 
Handschriften dor Kaiserlichen Oetfentlichen Bibliothek." by A. 
Harkavy and H. L. Strack, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1875 (259 Bib- 
lical MSS.). “nwn nbap, Catalogus Librorum Impressorum 
Hebreorum in Museo Asiatico Imperialis," ... by Samuel 
Wiener (in course of publication). 

Strasburg: "Catalog." ete., by Landauer. 

Turin: "Codiees Hebraici Manu Exarati Regie Bibliotheca 
quee in Taurinensi Athenzeo Asservantur," by Ber. Peyron, 
Turin, 1880 (249 MSS.). 

Upsala: "Verzeichniss der Hebrüischen und Aramaischen 
Handschriften der Kónigl. Universitüts-Bibl.," by R. V. Zetter- 
steen, Lund, 1900 (88 MSS.). 

Venice: “Catalogo dei Codici Ebraici della Bibliotheca 
Marciana.” by Mose Lattes, im ‘‘ Cataloghi dei Codici Orientali," 
etc. (19 MSS.) 

Vienna: “Die Handsehriftlichen Hebriischen Werke der 
Hof-Bibl." by Albr. Krafft and Simeon Deutsch, Vienna, 1847. 
Supplement by J. Goldenthal, Vienna, 1851 (257 MSS.). 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


Abbas, Samuel, Amsterdam, 1693. Aboab, Isaac, Amsterdam, 
1693. Abraham, Judah Löb of Meseritz, The Hague, 1807. Adler, 
E. N. (only Karaitiea). in "Jew. Quart. Rev." xiii. Aguilar. 
Moses Raphael de Amst., 1680. Almanzi, Atv “s. by S. D. Luz- 
zatto, Padua, 1864. Azulai, Hayyim Joseph. by Schónbium, Lem- 
berg, 1872. Beer, nove SAN, Berlin, 1869. Berlin, Berlin, 
1866. Berliner. * Aus Meiner Bibliothek," Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1898. Bondi, Simon, Dessau, 1815. Carmoly, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1874. Chwolson, Daniel. Wilma. 1897. Cohen, 
Joshua, by Cyrus Adler. Baltimore, 1837. Costa, Da. Amster- 
dam, 1816. Dubno, Solomon, Amsterdam, 1814. Eger, Sam- 
uel, Hanover, 1848. Embden, Hartog, Amsterdam, 1856. Em- 
den, Jacob, aso “añ, by M. Roest, ib. 1807. Esseus, Man van, 
ib.1889. Feibel. Solomon. Erlangen (2), 1804. Ghirondi, by M. 
Steinschneider, Berlin, 1872. Halberstamm, 37292" DB. Vienna, 
1890. Heidenheim, Ródelheim. 1883. Heinemann, Jeremiah, 
Leipsie [18547]. Holdheim, Berlin, 1866. Jacob ben Saul, Am- 
sterdam, 1816. Jacobsohn., Meir, mny, ib. 1864. Jeshurun, 
Solomon. ib. 1811. Jonghe, Wolf de, ib. 1339. Lehmans. 
Moses, ib. 1832. Lehren, ib. 1899.  Leeser, by Cyrus Adler, 
Philadelphia, 1888. Leuwarden, Jacob, ib. 1797. Levi, Rofe, 
Amsterdam. 17890. Lion. A., Berlin, 1803. Lipmans, Meir, Am- 
sterdam, 1825. Lotze, Leipsie. 1876.  Lówenstam, ib. 1846. 
Luna, Anshel Norden de. ib. 1797, Luzzatto, by Joseph Luz- 
zatto, Padua, 1868. Merzbacher. 27138 bry, by R. N. Rabbino- 
wiez, Munich, 1888. Mesa. Solomon de, The Hague, 1713. 
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Michael, ọn MASIN, Hamburg, 1848. Nathan Aaron of Sehwo- 
rin, 1780. Nepi, Lemberg, 1873. Oma, Hayyim, Amsterdam. 
1834. Oppenheimer, by Berend, Hamburg, 1782. ^43 nap, by 
Israel Netz, Hamburg, 1826. Pinner, Berlin, 1861 (?). Pinsker, 
ALN 5335 Wat, by Judah Bardaeh, Vienna, 1868. Rahmanuth, 
Abraham, Amsterdam, 1837. Ruben Solomon, 72°" pen, by 
Gabriel Polak, ib. 1857, Rubens, Dy sn, ib. 1864. Sara- 
vel, by M. steinsehneider, Triest, 1853. Selig ben Pharez, Am- 
sterdam, 1835. Straschun, oyee ^v^, Berlin, 1889. Sulz- 


berger, Mayer, N3 ^W, by E. Deinard, New York, 18906. 


Torres-Nunes, The Hague, 1728, Zedner, Joseph, Berlin, 1872. 


The most interesting. catalogues published by 


booksellers have been: Asher, Berlin, 1868. Ben- 
zian, by Steinsehneider, čb. 1869, 1870, 1872. Bis- 


licher Brothers, wan. by L. Zunz, with notes by 
S. Sachs, 2d. 1850. Bodenheimer, Leipsie, 1869. 
Harassowitz, Otto, No. 80, b. 1817. Kaufmann, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1870, 1873 et seg. Kohler, 
No. 168, Leipsic, 1868. Levison, Amsterdam, 1858, 
Müller, m ons m3, čb. 1868 et seq. Proops, 
Moy PDN, 2, 1758, 1780, 1184, 1840, 1843, Rab- 
binowicz, N. R., Munich, 1888 (?). 
d I. Dn. 


CATALONIA: Duchy of Aragon in the north- 
west of Spain. Jews settled in Catalonia (which in- 
cluded originally the county of Barcelona; the fol- 
lowing cities of Tarragona, viz., Ciudad de los 
Judios, Vieh, Manresa, Gerona, Besalu, Peraleda. 
Confleut; and many other places) as carly as the 
eighth century. Kaula ha-Jehudi (*the Jew ”) and 
his army fought the emir Al-Horr on Catalonian ter- 
ritory; and after the former had fallen in combat 
the Jews under his command, who were harassed by 
Al-Horr, were hospitably received in those Catalo- 
nian cities inhabited by their corcligionists. Contem- 
porary Christian chroniclers deny the allegation that 
the numerous Jews resident in Barcelona, the capi- 
tal of Catalonia, surrendered (890) the strongly for- 
tified city to the commander ‘Abd al-Karim. 

Often the Jews had to suffer cruelties inflicted by 
Crusaders in Catalonia, who came to assist the Chris- 
tians against the Moors. The pope, in a letter to 
the bishops, forbids these excesses. He says that 
a difference exists between Jews and Moors: 
"Against those who persecute the Christians and 
drive them from their cities and possessions, war is 
waged rightly; but the former [the Jews] are every- 
where ready to serve.” 

In early times the Jews of Catalonia secured prop- 
erty rights, Under Count Ramon Berenguer I it 
was decreed in 1068, and again at the third Council 
of Gerona in 1078, that those Jews who bought 
lands were to pay a tithe to that parish in which 
the lands were situated, * quemadmodum si a Chris- 


tianis coleretur? (Florez, “España 
Legal Sagrada," xliii, 477), Moreover, here 
Position. the Christian spirit soon got the upper 


hand. According to the old * Codigo 
de los Usatges," in a litigation between Jew and 
Gentile the Jew had to take an oath to the Chris- 
tian, but never the latter to the formor. Neither 
Jewsnor Saracens wereadmitted as witnesses against 
a Christian. In 1024 the lands of a Jew accused of 
adultery with a Christian woman were confiscated 
and sold. The conversion of Jews to Christianity 
was favored here as early as the eleventh ecntury. 
He who insulted a converted Jew, by ealling him 
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trimmer, deserter, or renegade, was punished by à 
fine of twenty ounces of gold. 

In Catalonia, connected as it was for a long time, 
with southern France, the French spirit was alto- 
gether dominant; and this continued in all phases of 
development up to the union with Aragon. The 
condition of the Jews was on the whole, quiet and 
peucefui; they engaged in trade and industries, and 
studied the sciences, particularly medicine; they at- 
tained to honors and respect; medical knowledge 
opened the doors of princes and counts to them. The 
Jews of Barcelona, Gerona, Tarrega, Tarrasa, and 
Manresa were noted for their thrift not less than for 
their prosperity; and they contributed materially to 
the dissemination of Catalonian commerce. Many of 
the Jews whom the Almohades persecuted found 
safety and protection in the cities of Catalonia. 

The Jews living in Catalonia were, like the Sara- 
cens, the property of the ruler; they bore a direct 
relation to the king, and, with all of their goods, 
stood under his special protection. 
At the same time they could not be 
called slaves (“servi”); for they had 
free right of residence by law, The 
king gave them a special interest, or usury, law, 
and regulated their congregational relations. 

Gradually, however, the clergy gained supremacy. 
Even before the reign of King Jaime I. the Jews on 
Catalonian territory were deprived of their right to 
act as judges or to exercise corporal punishment, 
Under Jaime I. Catalonia was united to Aragon and 

'alencia in one great kingdom. Henceforth the 
history of the Jews in Catalonia is that of their 
brethren in Aragon (see ARAGON, BARCELONA, 
GERONA, MANRESA, SPAIN). s 

The connection between Catalonia and southern 
France is also shown from a religious standpoint, 
as later the question was discussed whether Ger- 
shom's arrangement forbidding polygamy for Ger- 
many and France was binding also on Catalonia. 

"talonia had its own rite; and this generally coin- 
cided with that of Provence (Mahzor Catalonia) in its 
principal points. “Kol Nidre” was not recited in 
Catalonian congregations. 


Relation 
to King. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Viet. Balaguer, Historia de Cataluña, is 


Amador de los Rios, Historia, i. 243, 254; Ersch and Gruber, 
feneye,. Section ii., part 28, pp. 210, 398; Zunz, Ritus, p. 41. 


J. M. K. 


CATARIVAS, SHEMARIAH: Talmudic 
writer of the eighteenth century. He was origi- 
nally from Tiberias, and went to Tunis in 1750 as 
alims-collector, settling there after a sojourn in 
Algiers. He gained a reputation for scholarship 
and piety. Catarivas was an intimate friend of 
Abraham Cohen Baberrebi, one of the oldest rabbis 
of Tunis, whose grandson published Catarivas’ 
“Zeker Zaddik ” (Memory of the Just), à commen- 
tary on the first two orders of the Mishnah, together 
with the “Abraham Yagel? of Abraham Cohen 
(Leghorn, 1843). Several of the responsa of Cata- 
rivas are contained in the “Yerek Yuwakob" of 
Jacob b. Abraham Faitosi, Leghorn, 1842. 


SIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques sur la 
Littérature Juive Tunisienne. ete., pp. 90 et seq., 193, Paris, 


1889, 
L. ( 1 . M. K. 
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CATECHISMS: Manuals for religious instruc- 
tion. The name as well as the form of Jewish cate- 
chisms has been adopted from the Christian Church 
in modern times in connection witli a more systema- 
tized religious instruction. Catechesis as a term for 
instructing persons, particularly proselytes, in the 
principal parts of the faith before admitting them 
into the fold, was probably in use among the Greek- 
speaking Jews in pre-Christian times (sce, for in- 
stance, Acts xviii. 93); the manual used for this 
purpose being simply called “Didache ”-Torah = 
teaching (see Dipacue). In the Christian Church, 
however, the catechization—that is, the instruction 
and other preparation of the applicant for admission 
into membership—was made a well-defined branch of 
practical theology, and the existence of catechisms 
as an aid became a necessity. In accordance with 
the oll— also Jewish— system of instruction of 
proselytes, the catechism originally consisted of a 
list of the capital sins to be shunned and of the 
duties or lending virtues to be practised, besides 
parts of the creed. With the introduction of more 
yational methodsof education, due especially to the 
Reformation movement, and above all since Luther, 
who with fine pedagogical insight made the Deca- 
logue the basis of instruction (1529), the catechism 
became a useful and almost indispensable means of 
religious instruction of the young, as it presented in 
clear concise language, in the form of questions and 
answers adapted to common use, the chief teachings, 
religious and moral, of the Church. 

The need of such a catechism was not felt in Juda- 
ism of old, since with the cessation of a religious 
propaganda cases of the admission of 


Jewish proselytes became rare and isolated, 
Catechism while the regular curriculum of Jew- 
Not Re- ish instruction comprised throughout 
quired. the Middle A ges the entire Torah; that 


is, Bible and Talmud. Only for the 
observance and knowledge of the laws compendia 
were now and then composed to facilitate the study ; 
but for the systematic comprehension of the creed 
no provision was made in the education of the 
young, the intercourse between Jew and non-Jew 
having been so rare as to render a specific religious 
instruction or a discussion of the distinctive charac- 
ters of the Jewish belief unnecessary for the average 
student. 

The first symptom of an awakened Jewish self- 
consciousness was Abraham Jagel's *Lekah Tob,” 
a catechism published in Venice in 1587, and com- 
posed entirely after the model of the smaller cate- 
chism by the Catholic Peter Canisius (see Maybaum, 
“Abraham Jagel’s Katechismus Lekah Tob,” Ber- 
lin, 1892). After Luther’s catechism had given a new 
impetus to systematic religious instruction even in 
Catholic Italy so as to give rise to Canisius’ larger 
and smaller catechisms exactly after the Protestant 
model, the idea naturally suggested itself to the 
Jews of Italy, who stood in closer relation to their 
Christian neighbors than their coreligionists did else- 
where, of having also the tenets of the Jewish faith 
presented to the young in similar catechetic form. 
This was the declared purpose of Yagel's work. 
The need of a catechism, however, was not as yet 
felt by the Jews. The "Lekah Tob." written in 


Hebrew and in defense of the Jewish religion, with 
constant and clever use of rabbinical literature in 
support of views and conceptions largely adopted 
from the Catholie original, was—against the ex- 
pectation of the author—never used as a school 
manual; but its popularity is shown by the fact 
that it was frequently republished in Hebrew and 
translated into Latin and into Judzeo-German. The 
books used for elementary religious instruction 
contained mainly the 613 commandments and 
Maimonides’ thirtcen articles of faith with excerpts 
from the prayer-book and the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 
Such books were the “Emet we-Emunah” by Isaac 
Aruvas, Venice, 1654; the“ Eleh ha-Mizwot” by Ge- 
daliah Taikus, Amsterdam, 1765, who also wrote in 
1764 * Emunat Yisrael,” a religious catechism not 
noticed by Güdemann. 

The first systematic religious manual after Jagel’s 
attempt seems to have been Judah ben Perez's 
“Fundamento Solido de la Divina Ley," a compen- 
dium of Jewish theology written in dialogue form 
in Spanish (Amsterdam, 1729). A similar one under 
the title of. “Torat Emunat Yisrael” appeared 1764 
in Leghorn, in Hebrew and Spanish, for the use of 
Turkish Jews, by Isaac de Moses Paz, and in 1782, 
in Verona, * Esamo Osia Catechismo ad un Giovane 
Israclito” by Simone Calimani (Strassburger's 
“ Gesch. der Erziehung," p. 277). 

The Mendelssohnian era, which, owing to the 
closer contact of the Jews with the Christian world, 
made a more systematic religious instruction a neces- 

sity, brought a perfect tidal wave of 


The catechistic literature. From 1182 to 
Mendels- 1884 no less than 161 religious man- 
sohnian uals appeared. according to David 

Era. Kaufmann and Isidore Loeb (see May- 


baum, * Methodik des Jüdischen Re- 
ligionsunterrichts,” p. 5) and the place of honor 
belongs not, as Maybaum has it, to W. Dessau, 
whose “Grundsätze der Jüdischen Religion" ap- 
peared 1782, but to Hartwig Wessely, who, at the 
suggestion of Moses Mendelssohn, published in 1782 
the first sketch of a catechism in his ^ Miktabim," 
republished in the * Meassef." He had already recom- 
mended in his * Yen Lebanon ” (1775) the composition 
of a religious manual, and in his “Gan Na'ul " pres- 
ented the system in Hebrew. As to the method after 
which the matter should be arranged, the question 
was whether for the doctrinal part the thirteen arti- 
cles of Maimonides or Albo's three fundamental 
articles should be made the basis, and whether for 
the duties the whole Pentateuchal system of laws— 
that is to say, all the ceremonial laws—or only the 
chief ceremonies, besides the festivals and the moral 
laws, should be treated. 
A number of authors followed Luther's example; 
but, in accordance with Num. R. xiii. and Saadia’s 


` Azharot, they used the Decalogue as the basis for the 


treatment of the duties. J. A. Francolm, 1826; B. H. 
Auerbach, in “Torat Emet,” 1839; S. Holdheim, in 


- 5 Y Ta-Emunah we ha-De‘ah,” 1857; Leopold Stein, in 


“ Ha-Torah we ha-Mizwah," 1858; and G. Lasch, 
in * Pikkude Adonai,” Leipsic, 1857, all derived the 
613 commandments from the Decalogue. 

Among the leading catechisms of the conservative 
school may be mentioned those of Alexander Behr, 


Catechisms 


1826; Solomon Plessner, 1888; Auerbach, 1839; 2d 
ed. 1858; G. Lasch, 1857; Feilchenfeld, 1867; 2d 
ed. 1878; and M. Friedlander, London, 1891. 
In the year 1832 Zunz wrote in his “ Gottes- 
dienstliche Vorträge ” (p. 457) that for the last thirty- 
three years more than fifty Jewish 
Catechism catechisms appeared in German, Da- 
Literature. nish, French, Italian, and Hebrew. 
In addition to these the following 
Hebrew catechisms may be mentioned: Abr. Jagel, 
"Lekah Tob,” 1595: Isaac Aruvas, “Emet we- 
Emunah,? 1654; and Gedaliah Taikus, *Emunat 
Yisrael,” referred to above; Ben Ze’eb, “ Yesode ha- 
Dat,” Vienna, 1806, in Hebrew and German: David 
Zakkut de Modena, “ Limmude Adonai,” Hebrew and 
Italian, Reggio, 1815; A. Buchner, * Doresh Tob,” 
Warsaw, 1823 and 1826; Jacob Tugendhold,* Ben 
Yakkir," in Hebrew, German, and Polish, Warsaw, 
1839. 
Herz Homberg published three catechisms: *Imre 
Shefer" (Vienna, 1808), in Hebrew, and German: 
“Bene Ziyyon " (Vienna, 1810), which 
Early had to be studied in Austria by brides 
Catechisms. before they could receive the marriage 
license; the third, “Ben Yakkir” 
(Vienna, 1820), declares that Jewish soldiers might 
be exempt from the observance of Biblical laws. 
“ ‘Edut Adonai” (Berlin, 1814; third edition, Leipsic, 
1839, and under a new title, 1850) was published by 
E. Kley; *Gersha de Jankutha ? (Breslau, 1814), by 
B. Meseritz; “ Dat Yisrael,” in two volumes (Prague, 
1810-11), by Peter Beer. He also published a * Hand- 
book of the Mosaic Religion” (Prague, 1818 and 
1821) and * Emet we'Emunah " (Prague, 1882, 2d edi- 
tion). This catechism omits the ceremonial laws, 
and states that in the “interest of humanity every re- 
ligious commandment may be set aside,” and that 
“wars of conquest” are prohibited by the sixth 
commandment. Among the duties of the Jews are 
mentioned “bathing in fresh water and frequent 
change of linen,” and that “employers must take 
care of their employees when they are sick or old.” 
“Doctrine and Faith,” in Hebrew and German, 
by Heinemann, was published, 1812, in Cassel; also 
“Torat Dat Yisrael” and “Mizwot Dat Yisrael” 
(Berlin, 1829 and 1830). <A. Arnheim published 
“ Leitfaden beim Unterrichte in der Mosaischen Re- 
ligion” (Glogau, 1829); H. Miro, "Leitfaden beim 
Unterrichte der Israelitischen Religion" (Breslau, 
1834); Joseph Maier, *Selection of Fruits from the 
Bible” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1820); and R. Bene- 
dict, “Elementary Instruction in the Mosaic Relig- 
jon, with Appendix ” (Prague, 1832). “Judaism in 
Its Relation to the State” was translated by Rabbi 
A. L. Landau (Breslau, 1832). The Hebrew title is 
“Ahabat Melek.” “Teru‘at Melek” was published 
by D. Fränkel (Breslau, 1833). H. M. Copenhagen 
published " Zefirat Tif'arah" (Breslau, 1883). The 


catechism of J. Wolf, Gotthold Salomon, and M. 


Frankel was published under the title, “ Yesode ha- 
Limmud” (Dessau, 1810); J. Johlson’s, as“ Alume Yo- 
sef” (Frinkfort, 1814 and 1819; Vienna, 1824) and 
A. H. Bock’s, as “Emunat Yisrael" (Berlin, 1814). 
Beer Fraenk was the author of “Mahene Lewi” 
(Prague, 1816). Julius Schoenborn published a cate- 
chism (Cracow, 1819). * Emunat Yisrael” is the name 
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of a catechism by Naphtali Benedict (Vienna, 1824), 
and “ Gedankensammlung” of one published by J. M, 
Lilienfeld (Berlin, 1825). P. Hurwitz wrote * Torat. 
Adonai Temimah” (Berlin, 1832), and Salomon 
Pappenheim “Maamar Ge'ullat. Mizrayim u-Miz- 
wat Tefilin? (Breslau, 1815; published, after hig 
death, by the Breslau Jewish Orphan Asylum), A, 
Büdinger was the author of “Moreh Limmudim” 
(Cassel, 1820), and Judah ben Ze’eb Loeb of 8 Ex- 
planation of the Ten Commandments” and * Reli- 
gionsbuch für die Jüdische Jugend” (Darmstadt, 
1894). H. Stern published the “Tree of Life” 
(Würzburg, 1834), and Abraham Gruenthal the 
“ Mosaische Religionslehre " (Breslau, 1836). — * Com- 
plete Ceremonies of Confirmation? was published 
by S. Lippmannsohn (Neukirchen, 1886). Naphtali 
Benedict published a “Torah Min ha-Shamayim ” 
(Vienna, 1814). J. Johison’s * Shoreshe ha-Dat: Doc- 
trines of the Mosaic Religion” (Frankfort, 1819) is a 
catechism which was accepted in the curriculum 
for rabbis and teachers in Bavaria. It has been 
translated into English, with certain omissions, by 
Isaac Leeser (Philadelphia, 1830), and has passed 
through several editions. 

Aron Chorin published a catechism in dialogues 
under the title “ Hillel” (Ofen, 1837), in Hebrew and 

German. Its leading thought is that 

German the law of humanity is divine. Jo-. 

Catechisms. seph Saalschütz's “ Basis to Catechiza- 

tions” (Vienna, 1883) contains fifty 
pages on *God's Attributes” and four on “Duties 
to Fellow-Men." The post-Mendelssohnian school 
imitated Christian catechisms, and dwelt on argu- 
ments for the existence of God at the expense of 
ethics and Jewish teaching. 

Salomon Herxheimer displayed pedagogical skill 
in laying greater stress òn ethics, and his “ Israeli- 
tische Glaubens- und Pflichtenlehre" (Bernburg, 
1831; 27th edition, 1889) won great popularity by 
its terseness. It was recommended by the Prus- 
sian minister of education “for its Kantian and 
Lessingian spirit" in 1880. 

Samuel Hirsch's “Systematischer Katechismus 
der Israelitischen Religion ” (Luxemburg, 1856; sec- 
ond edition, Philadelphia) bases ethics upon Biblical 
history, and declares the ceremonies, dietary laws, 
etc., to be needless to those who have the “religion 
of the heart,” Judaism being not “law” (Gesetz), 
but “doctrine” (Lehre). Hirsch favors Sunday asa 
day of rest for Jews in the Occident, inasmuch as 
the Jew who would also rest on Saturday would 
break the commandment “six—[and not five] —days 
shalt thou labor.” . Joseph Aub’s * Grundlagen zu 
einem Wissenschaftlichen Unterricht in der Mosa- 
ischen Religion ” (Mayence, 1865; 2d edition, Lei psic, 
1875) lays stress upon the fact that faith, in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, is “trust based on knowledge.” 
Superstition and atheism spring from ignorance and 
materialism, which are twin sisters. Falsehood can 
not be made truth by miraclés, and truth needs no 
miracles. David Einhorn's *Ner Tamid, the Doc- 
trine of Judaism” (Philadelphia, 1866) declares that 
man through his conscience hears God's voice, 
which is revelation. The mission of Israel implies 
God's love for all nations. Sin is unnatural; orig- 
inal sin therefore is impossible. Israel's dispersion 
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is a blessing and not a curse; hence the Ninth of 
Ab should be celebrated as a “day of joy," being 
the beginning of the realization of our mission, 
which is spiritual and not national. Yom Kippur 
emphasizes the idea that Judaism rejects the belief 
in a Mediator. 

Leopold Stein's “ Torah u-Mizwah: Israclitisches 
Religionsbuch” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1858, 2d 
edition) is based upon the Decalogue; it takes the 
dictary laws to be “sanitary” laws. Salomon Form- 
stecher’s “ Torat Moshe” (Giessen, 1860) is a con- 
densed extract of his treatise, the “Religion of the 
Spirit” (Frankfort, 1841). Religion is the law in 
history and the spirit of mankind. The Temple in 
Jerusalem was destroyed in order to teach that God 
can be worshiped everywhere by prayer and by 
moral conduct. *IIa-Emunah we ha-De‘ah ” (Berlin, 
1857), by Samucl Holdheim, discriminates between 
moral and national laws, such as are Levitical, 
purity, and dietary laws. The Sabbath should be 
celebrated in the Occident on a day which can be 
conveniently observed. Ceremonies have only an 
educational character, and sacrifices have no atoning 
power without moral conduct. 

*Teraelitische Religionslehre” (Dessau, 1878, 2d 
edition), by Julius Popper, defines “revelation” as 
the work of the religious genius of Israel. Among 
ceremonies which he holds to have outli ved their use- 

fulness are: circumcision, dietary laws, and mazzot 
on Pesah. Sunday is the real day of rost. 

M. Levin's *Israelitische Religionslehre ” (Berlin, 
1892) defines religion as the * belief in God based on 
knowledge." Prayer should not be supplication, 
butadoration, Death atones for every guilt. Man 
must remove everything that might cause his defeat 
in the struggle for existence. The author appar- 
ently means that the Jew should not rest two days 
of the week, as by doing so he could not succeed 
against his competitors, who labor six days of the 
week. 

Salomon Plessner's “Dat Mosheh we-Yisrael " 
(Berlin, 18838) represents extreme orthodoxy. Mys- 
ticism plays an important part in this catechism. 
The Sabbath isa blessing, because the six days of 
labor area curse, That the dietary laws, in Pless- 
ner's opinion, are conducive to health is no sufficient 
reason for their observance, but the fact that they 
were ordained by God. 

The first English catechism was a translation of 
Salomon Cohen’s Hebrew * Shoreshe Emunah” (Roots 

of Faith; London, 1814).  Leeser's 


English translation of Johlson’s " Shoreshe ha- 
Cate- Dat" has already been mentioned. 
chisms. A. P. Mendes published “The Law of 


Moses” (revised, London,, 1870). He 
speaks of five “revelations”: (1) to Adam and Noah; 
(2) to the Patriarchs; (8) to Moses; (4) to Israel on 
Sinai; (5) to the Prophets. 

The first duty of a Jew is circumcision. Blood, 
certain fat, etc., are forbidden, in order to “keep 
our health from injury.” The thirteeu articles of 
creed are given precedence over the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Isaac M. Wise published “The Essence of Juda- 
ism” (Cincinnati, 1861) and “Judaism, Its Doctrines 
and Duties” (1880). He recognizes the authority 
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of the Bible, but not that of the Talmud. “True re- 
ligion is that the doctrines of which are taught in 
God's works and words.” Among his four *car- 
dinal doctrines the mission of Judaism is not in- 
cluded.” * Mizwah" means a Biblical command- 
ment which is either expressed or implied in the 
Decalogue. “The Decalogue was written by divine 
authority for the sake of certainty, that it be known 
for sure that this is the moral law, as ordained by 
the Creator of man." “The fourth commandment 
opens the duties of man to man? (p. 42) and * teaches 
duties to ourselves? (p. 45). *ITukkim are ordi- 
nances concerning the mode of worship, and are 
obligatory on every one in Israel,” a definition which 
would make innovations in the mode of worship 
absolutely impossible. 

George Jacobs’ catechism (Philadelphia, 1882) 
teaches that “those who do not keep the Sabbath 
must surely die, and that the souls of those who eat 
leaven on Pesah shall be cut off from Israel." Short. 
catechisms in English were published by David 
Asher (London, 1845), Benjamin Szold, H. A. Henry, 
J. Mendes de Solla, N. S. Joseph, Julius Katzen- 
berg, H. Loeb, I. Mayer, E. Pike, Gustave Gottheil, 
J. S. Goldammer, Joseph Strauss (London, 1895), 
M. Friedlander (London, 1896, 4th edition) Aron 
Messing, and Barnett Elzas; Koplowitz translated 
Feilchenfeld’s “Manual.” In Kaufmann Kohler's 
“Guide for Instruction in Judaism” (New York, 
1898) rabbinical as well as Biblical ethics are duly 
considered, and the growth of Jewish religious ideas. 
and ceremonies is traced through the Biblical and 
rabbinical stages of development. It also takes the 
Decalogue as a basis. 

Following are the catechisms written in French: 
“Catechisme du Culte Judaique" (Metz, 1818), 
written in Hebrew, German, and French; “ Cate- 

chisme Judaique, en Hébreu, en Alle- 

In French. mand, en Francais," by L. M. Lambert. 
(Paris, 1837); “Précis Elémentaire 
d'Instruction Réligieuse et Morale,” in Hebrew and 
French, by Elie Halévy (Paris, 1887); "La Foi 
d'Israel, Ses Dogmes, Son Culte, Ses Cérémonies,” 
by S. Bloch (Paris, 1859); “Histoire Abrégé des 
Juifs et de leurs Croyances,” by Elie Astruc (Paris, 
1869); “Quelques Paroles sur l'Instruction Reli- 
gieuse,” by L. Kahn (Brussels 1862): “Précis Elé- 
mentaire d’Instruction Réligieuse et Morale," by 
the central consistory of the Israelites of France 
(Strasburg, 1838): ^ Morale en Action à l'Usages des. 
Ecoles Israélites? (Mulhouse, 1858; 2d edition, 
Vienna, 1869) ; * Les Doctrines Réligieuses des Juifs,” 
by M. Nicolas (Paris, 1860). Among catechisms 
written in Italian are: “Catechisma de l'Istruzione 
Religiosa ad Uso della Gioventa Israel- 

In Italian. itica," by Salomon Jona (Ivrea, 1858) ; 
“Or Zaroa‘, Corso d'Istruzione Re- 

ligiosa,” by Marco Mortara (Mantua, 1857-62); 
“ Compendio della Religione Israelitica,” by the same 
author (Mantua, 1855); and “La Prima Parte 
della Fede d'Israel," by R. M. Bachi. “A Catechism 
of the Jewish Religion," by S. J. Cohn 

In Danish. (Hamburg, 1811), was in 1812 trans- 
| lated into Danish, Abraham Alexander 

Wolf's * Lehre der Israelitischen Religion” (Mayence, 
1825) was translated into Danish (1862), Dutch 
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Vatican founded this house for converts March 91, 
1548 (Rieger, ii. 64), by setting apart various sums 
from its revenues. By a papal decree of Jan. 1, 
1565, certain revenues were to be used for the sup- 
port of the catechumens, and the fines levied on 
Jews for possessing scrip certificates of indebted- 
ness, lending money on interest, or engaging in cer- 
tain occupations were to go to their support also, 
Under Pius V. forcible conversions occurred in large 
numbers. His successor, Pope Gregory XIII., con- 
tinued the institution, Hitherto many Jews became 
converts through the fear of powers that might be 
exerted against them; now many took this step in 
the hope of profiting thereby. For Gregory XIII. 
ordained that ali church dignitaries 

Burden of should assist the converts by material 
Support  encouragements and  recommenda- 
Put on the tions. Whereas the Vatican had pro- 
Jews, tected these converts up to this time, 

it was decided that the Jews them- 

selves had now to bear this burden. Sirleto, pro- 
tector of the catechumens or neophytes, was active 
in his opposition to the Jews. Before the establish- 
ment of the House of Catechumens all conversions 
that took place were voluntary. "The House marked 
the second stage, since it was designed as a retreat 
and prison for recalcitrant neophytes during the 
process of transition. Later, when the revenues for 
the catechumens had fallen to a very low point, con- 


version by means of the compulsory attendance of 
Jews three times a yearatChristmas sermons against 


Judaism was begun. 

Sixtus V., by a bull of Oct. 22, 1586, permitted 
the Jews to rebuild synagogues on the earlier sites, 
provided the contributions for the support of cate- 
chumens be not reduced in amount, And Clement 
VIII. reduced the tax of the Jews of Rome for the 
support of the House of Catechumens from 2,500 
scudi to 800 scudi, whereof 300 scudi fell to the 
Cloister of Converts. 

After the Jews had been expelled from the Ro- 
magna, with the exception of Rome and Ancona, 
those remaining were, in later times, taxed oppres- 
sively. In Nov., 1604, the chief rabbi of Rome, 
Joshua Assouth, with his four children, was forced to 
enter the Casa dei Neofiti, and the latter were bap- 
tized (Rieger, /c. 198). Besides, where the neophyte 
refused to become a convert voluntarily, force often 
was applied, and finally the victims were killed by 
hanging. If they accepted baptism, a grant of 
money from the government was usually made in 
addition to the sum derived from Jewish taxes. The 
catechumens, as a Roman institution, survived until 
late into the eighteenth century. As late as 1784 
sixty Jewish children were thrown into prison be- 
cause two other children were being hidden from 
the officers of the Casa dei Neofiti ; they had to be 
Stern (Prague, 1893). given up to release the remainder (Rieger, l.e. 258; 
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(1844), Swedish (1844 and 1852), and republished in 
German (1863). Of Hungarian catechisms, the fol- 
lowing deserve mention: the one written by Israel 
Bak (Budapest, 1878, 2d edition), by Solomon Kohn 
(Budapest, 1883 and 1885) and by Leopold Loew 
(Budapest, 1895). * A Plan of Instruction in Religion 
for the Jewish Congregation of Budapest” has been 
translated into German by Bernhardt Mandl (Vienna, 
1892. David Kaufmann published a Hungarian cs- 
say: *On the Jewish Catechism” (Budapest, 1884; 
republished in German). Catechisms in Polish were 
published by S. Dankowitz (Cracow, 

Other 1873) and by Joachim Blumenthal 
Languages. (Drohobicz, 1882), and in Russian by J. 
L. Klatzko (Warsaw, 1884). Four He- 

brew catechisms were published in the second half of 
the nineteeuth century: “Ma‘ase Abot" (Vienna, 
1596); * Mizwoth Yisrael” (Cracow, 1891); The 618 
" Mizwot" (Presburg, 1859), by J. Landau; and 
*'Ammude ha-‘Olam” for Orthodox schools (Pres- 
burg, 1875), by Wilhelm Neuman. The last two were 
translated into German. Of modern authors of Qer- 
man eatechisms may be further mentioned: Lazarus 
Adler (Cassel, 1872), Ignatz Baek (Leipsic, 1857), S. 
Baeck (Lissa, 1886), M. L. Belinsohn (Odessa, 1878), 
Hirsch B. Fassel (Vienna, 1864), Wolf Feilchenteld 
(Posen, 1874), Joseph Horowitz (Grodno, 1878), Jacob 
H. Jacobsohn (Leipsic, 1876), L. Kahn (Vienna, 1860), 
Solomon Kohn (Budapest, 1860, 1873, 1878), E. Bondi 


(Brünn, 1880, 1885), Jacob Auerbach (Frankfort, 
1869), L. Lewysohn (Worms, 1856), M. Levinger 


(Bremen, 1876), L. Levi (Hechingen, 1877), D. Leim- 
dórfer (Nordhausen, 1876; Frankfort, 1881; Vienna, 
1898), Gerson Lasch (Leipsic, 1857 and 1861), Julius 
Landsberger (Berlin, 1861; 2d edition, 1876), Georg 
Wolf (Vienna, 1878), Marcus Winter (Vienna, 1861), 
Abraham Singer (Ujhely, 1875), J, Schwarz (Great 
Kanisza, 1877), D. Rothschild (Breslau, 1879), Lud- 
wig Philippson (Leipsic, 1844, 1858; Vienna, 1878), 
Emanuel Mandus (Breslau, 1860 and 1870, Ortho- 
dox), A. Kapka (Prague, 1882; 8th edition, Berlin, 
1884), D. Kohn (Odessa, 1880), Michael Silberstein 
(Wiesbaden, 1888), Israel Singer (Ujhely, 1881), H. 
Sondheimer (Lahn, 1881), Jacob Mautner (Vienna, 
1884, 1894, 1896), Ludwig Stern (Frankfort, 1895, 
Orthodox), Oscar Waldeck (pseudonym; Vienna, 
1886), M. Spanier (Berlin, 1898), Adolf Weiss 
(Prague, 1894), M. Zuckermandl (Frankfort, 1889), 
T. M. Caro (Posen, 1883), J. Goldschmidt (Frank- 
fort, 1896), Eisik Bentauvim (Jaffa, 1899), F. Feil- 
chenfeld (Breslau, 1881; 8d edition, Frankfort, 1900). 
H. J. Schuetz (Cleve, 1854), Eliezer Nathan (pseudo- 
nym; hódelheim, 1804), M. Gottlieb (Frankfort, 
1896; Hanover, 1898, part ii.), U. Grünwald (Tilsit, 
1893), J. Guttman (Teschen, 1896), Leopold Katz 
(Ratibor, 1890), H. Lesser (Colberg, 1853), W. Wes- 
sely (Prague, 1846), Israel Steinhardt (Arad), S. 
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CATEGORY (Greek, Katnyopla = WON): A 

term introduced by Aristotle into the philosoph- 
ical vocabulary, signifying “attribute,” " predi- 
cate." According to him every word contained- 
in a proposition belongs to one of the following ten 
categories: substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
place, time, situation, possession, action, passion. 
Words being images of objects, it is obvious that 
every object can be predicated by one or more of 
these categories. For this reason, after having 
briefly expounded the categorics in the book Ka77yo- 
pia, placed at the head of the * Organon,” Aristotle 
treated this doctrine at length in his * Metaphysics.” 
In the latter book, however, the categories change 
their characters somewhat, and instead of substance 
and attributes they represent being and its accidents. 
Of all the categories, only the first, that of substance 
which represents the being, has a real existence; 
the others are only appended to it, describing its 
qualities. For Aristotle there is no being but the 
individual being, as perceived by the senses; it fol- 
lows that the ten categories must be found in every 
kind of being. 

There was no fundamental change in the doctrine 
of the categories from the time of Aristotle to that 
of Kant. Plotinus, after a lengthy critique on Aris- 
totle's categories, in the first books of the sixth 
“Ennead,” distinguishes two classes of categories: 


five of the intelligible sphere, and five of the sensi- 


ble world. 'The former are substance, rest, motion, 
identity, and difference; the latter, substance, rela- 


tion, quantity, quality, and movement. Though 
allusions to this classification are to be found in the 
writings of the Jewish Neoplatonists, the classi- 
fication of Aristotle was adopted even by the 
latter. 

The first Jew to give an account of the categories 
was Sandia. In demonstrating the unity of God he 
analyzes the ten categories and shows that none of 
them can be applied to God (* Emunot we-De‘ot,” 
ii, viii. e? seq.). Gabirol, in dealing with the nature 
of matter and form, frequently refers to the cate- 
gories (“ Mekor Hay yim," 82, pp. 11 et seg.,in Munk's 
“ Mélanges”). Bahya, like Saadia, mentions them 
in his demonstration of the unity of God (* Hobot 
ha-Lebabot," i, vii) and in the definition of sub- 
stance and accidents (“ Torot ha-Nefesh," p. 6). Jo- 
seph ibn Zaddik also points out that none of the 
categories cau be applied to God (*Ha-'Olam ha- 
Katan,” ed. Jellinek, p. 58). Abraham ibn Daud 
devotes the first chapter of his * Emunah Rammah" 
to an explanation of the categories. Maimonides 
frequently refers to them in his “ Guide of the Per- 
plexed ? ; and, like Al-Farabi, he designates them un- 
der the appellation of * genus." Jacob Anatoli trans- 
lated the Karyyopiae into Hebrew, and gave a full 
explanation of them in his work on the philosophical 
terms, entitled * Ruah Hen.” 

The general term adopted in Hebrew for * cate- 
gory".is SN, which is the translation of the 
Arabic term “makalah,” used by the Arabian philos- 
ophers. Hebrew designations of the several cate- 
eories, also translated from the Arabic, are: WSN 
oxyn (substance), AYWDIT WN (quantity) WND 
moya (quality), ADO WON) (situation), “NY 
Ma Dyn (relation) ‘MY WN (time). TIN WONT 

IIT.—40 
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(place), ppn ND (possession), byw “NID (ac- 

tion), bysn't/ OND (passion). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Trendelenburg, Gesch. der Kategorieentehre, 
1816; Bonitz, in Sitzwngyshertente der Kaiserlichen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, pp. 591-641, Vienna, 1853 ; Schuppe, 
Die Kategorien des Aristoteles, 1866. 
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CATHERINE II.: Empress of Russia; born in 
Stettin May 2,.1729; died in St. Petersburg Nov. 
17, 1796. She was the wife and successor of Peter 
IlL, and usurped the throne July 9, 1162. 

Within a week of her accession, Catherine was 
called upon to ratify a decree of the Senate giving 
the Jews free admission to the interior of Russia. 
She was liberally inclined; but, having been raised 
to the throne through the extreme Orthodox party, 
found herself unable to carry out the suggestion of 
the Senate, and, in her perplexity, was relieved by 
having her attention drawn, by Prince Odojevski, 
to a side-note of Elizabeth Petrovna concerning a 
similar request: “I will not derive any profit from 
the enemies of Christ,” whereupon Catherine post- 
poned her decision (* Russki Archiv," 1865, p. 492). 
During the whole reign of Elizabeth Petrovna (1741—- 
1762) the persecution of the Jews had been carried on. 
Catherine, in her zeal to maintain the traditions of 
Old Russia, and to flatter its prejudices, could not, 
with all her liberalism, openly favor the Jews; there- 
fore they were not included in the edict issued Dec. 

15, 1769, permitting foreigners to enter 

Edict Ex- and to settle in Russia (“Complete 
cluding Russian Code,” xvi., No. 11,720). Her 
Jews. liberal attitude toward the Jews was, 
however, manifested in her letter, 

dated May 11, 1764, to Governor-General Browne of 
Riga, concerning certain foreign merchants of the 
New Russian provinces, who came under the tute- 
lage of a bureau, instituted in 1768, for the protec- 
tion of foreigners. These foreign merchants were to 
be permitted to live in Riga and to carry on busi- 
ness on the same legal conditions as merchants 
of other Russian provinces. Furthermore, if any 
clerks, agents, and workmen should be ordered by 
these merchants to settle in New Russia, they were 
to be provided with passports and with an adequate 
escort, irrespective of their religion. Finally, if 
three or four persons should arrive from Mitau, on 
their way to St. Petersburg, with claims upon the 
government, they were to be provided with pass- 
ports, simply stating their names, without mention- 
ing their nationality or religion. To prove their 
identity such persons were to present à letter from 
the merchant Lewin Wulff of St. Petersburg. To 
this letter the following postscript is added in Ger- 
man, in the hand of the empress: “Wenn Sie mir 
nicht verstehen, so wird es meine Schuld nicht seyn; 
dieser Brief hat der President von der Protection- 
Canzley selber geschrieben. Halten Sie dieses alles 
geheim." The “foreign merchants” mentioned in 
the letter were: the rabbi Israel Hayyim, and his 
assistant, Nathan Abraham of Birsen (Birzhi). and 
the merchants David Levi (Bamberg), Moses Aaron, 
Behr Benjamin, and Izrael Lazer, the " mohel” Lasar 
Israel, and the laborer Jacob Marcus of Mitau. 
They were escorted to St. Petersburg. Some of 
them soon returned to Riga and settled there with 


Catherine II. 
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their families and servants (Buchholtz, * Gesch. der 

Juden in Riga," p. 57). | 
In this diplomatie manner avoiding the name 
“Jew,” the empress dcemed it advisable to usher in 
the settlement of the Jews into Russia. In another 
letter to Governor-General Browne she speaks of 
her great intentions concerning the 


Liberal Jews, and of his knowledge of these 
Attitude intentions (ib. p. 61). , In answer to a 
Toward complaint of Benjamin Baehr, “ factor 
the Jews. of the Polish, Lithuanian, and Cour- 


land Jews,” against the municipal 
authorities of Riga, Catherine wrote to Browne, Oct. 
15, 1765, directing him to inquire whether the coun- 
cil (Rath) in spite of its privileges had the right to 
oppress such people, who had begun to develop trade 
in Riga to the benefit of the country, and enjoining 
that the complainants be protected and their peti- 
tions granted (é. p. 65). The “ foreign merchants ? 
did not go to South Russia; most of them settled in 
Riga, and some of them in St. Petersburg. In 1769 
Catherine permitted Jews tosettle in the New Rus- 
sian provinces on an equal footin £g with all foreigners, 
these being invited to people the deserted South 
Russian steppes. 

With the first division of Poland in 177 2, a great 
number of the Jews of White Russia became Rus- 
sian subjects, Ina manifesto issued by Count Cher- 
nishov, the new Sovernor-general of White Russia, 
in the name of the empress, promised equal rights, 
without distinction of religion or nationality, to the 
inhabitants of the newly acquired territories, "The 
phrase, * without distinction of religion or national- 
ity " is used in most of the ukases of tho empress. 
The Russian historian Gradovski emphasizes the 
fact that Catherine IL, having declared, on ascend- 
ing the throne, her profession de Joi to rule in the 
Russian Orthodox spirit, never saw any danger to 
the Orthodox Church from the Jews and Judaism, 
as had her predecessors. While she often warned the 
governors against the Roman Catholic orders, and 
especially against the “ plotting ” Jesuits, she did not 
hesitate (in 1772) to grant religious rights to the Jews 
(^ Otnosheniya k Yevreyam,” etc., p. 478, note). 

But notwithstanding the magnanimous intentions 
of Catherine, the Jews were restricted to a PALE OF 
SETTLEMENT, almost immediately after the rights 
of equality had been officially granted them. This 
was certainly not the wish of the empress, but was 
due to the local authorities and the Senate, which at 
that time possessed great power in the administra- 
tion of the empire. While the law recognized the 
Jews as Russian subjects, granting them equal 
rights with the other inhabitants throughout the 
empire (* Complete Russian Code," xix., No. 19,850), 
administrative decrees were issued, keeping them 
out of the great Russian provinces. By a ukase of 
1716 the rule of the *kahal? was reestablished, and 
the old poll-tax reintroduced. In 1786 the senate, 
in answer to an application of the Jews of White 
Russia to the empress, issued a decree curtai linse the 


judicial, commercial, and industrial rights of the 
Jews. That the empress was opposed to the nar- 


row-minded policy of the Senate may he seen from 
this remarkable decree: “Since the above-mentioned 
[White Russian] inhabitants, holding the Jewish 
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faith, have, in virtue of the ukases issued, already 
entered into a position equal to that of other inhab- 
itants, it is necessary in all cases to observe the rule 
that every one according to his rank and standing 
Shall be enabled to enjoy his rights and benefits 
without distinction of faith or nationality " (* Vosk- 
hed,” Jan., Feb., 1889, p. 45; iradovski, “Otno- 
sheniya," ete., i. 19). For the inhuman cruel- 
ties practised upon the Jews of Uman and other 
places in South Russia in 1782, Catherine was not 
responsible. 

At the end of Catherine’s reign two ukases were 
issued which bear the signature of the empress, but 
are utterly opposed to her previous tendencies. The 

first, dated Jan. 3, 1792, under the 

Restric- pretext of giving the Jews of Yekate- 
tions upon rinoslav and Taurida the same privi- . 

the Jews. leges as those given to the Jews of 

White Russia, prescribes that Jews: 
can not be admitted into the gild of merchants of 
Smolensk and Moscow (* Complete Russian Code,” 
xxiii, No. 1706). The second, issued July 4, 1794. 
(No. 17,224), determines the localities where Jewsare 
permitted to carry on business and trade, thus in an 
indirect way depriving them of the right to carry 
on business in the great Russian provinces; it also 
compels the Jewish merchants to pay a tax for 
their business and trade licenses in the provinces 
open to them the double of that paid by Christian 
merchants. Only the Karaite Jews were, in 1795, 
exempt from the double tax, and from that time the 
Karaites enjoyed special privilegos. 

Thus the reforms introduced by the * Semiramis 
of the North” affecting the Jews did not, like many 
other of her well-meant reforms, accomplish the ex- 
pected results; but through the fault of the narrow- 
minded officials they rather resulted in establishing 
the Pale of Settlement in which, the Russian Jews 
are still shut up at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 
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CATHUA: Name of a family of Nethinim re- 
turning from Babylon with Zerubbabel (I Esd. v. 
90). In the order of enumeration they correspond 
to Giddel in Ezra ii. 47 and Neh. vii. 49. 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 

CATTANEO, CARLO: Italian Christian juris- 
consult; born in Milan June 15, 1801; died at Cas- 
tagnole, near Lugano, Feb. 5, 1869. Although 
Cattaneo was not favorably inclined toward the 
Jews, he vehemently protested against the opprcs- 
sive laws to which the Jews in Italy were then sub- 
jected. In a work entitled * Ricerche Economiche 
sulle Interdizioni Imposte dalla Legge Civile agli 
Isracliti” (Milan, 1899), Cattaneo demonstrates that 
the outlawry of the Jews is detrimental to society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boccardo, Enciclopedia Italiana, v. 300; 
Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Isracliten, i. 360. 
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CATTLE (Hebrew, mp = “possession ”): Term 
used to denote all domestic animals, the principal 
possession of nomadic and pastoral peoples. 
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Cattle were very important in the carly life 
of the Hebrews. The stery of Abel, who was a 
“keeper of sheep,” and offered unto the Lord “ of 
the firstlings of his flock " (Gen. iv. 2, 4), is with- 
out doubt an indication of the conditions of early 
times. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob his sons were 
“shepherds” in all the significance of the word 
(Gen. xlvi. 84; xlvii. 1, 8, 4, 6); and their respective 
stories show the importance of cattle in their lives. 
Their cattle furnished them their dwelling, the tent, 
their clothing, and their food, the last consisting of 
milk, cheese, and butter, and, on great occasions, 
meat. They also supplied them almost exclusively 
with the material of the sacrifices. 

After having settled in the Land of Promise, the 
Israclites did not entirely abandon their early mode 
of life. Some tribes, particularly those 
of Reuben, Gad, and Simeon, contin- 
ued in the pastoral life, in which they 
were encouraged by the nature of 
their respective territories. Others seem to have 
continued the rearing of cattle, along with their 
new agricultural oceupations. Therefore the herds 
and flocks were a part of all blessings (Deut. viii. 
13, xxviii. 4) and prophecies (Jer. xxxi. 27, xxxiii. 12, 
18; Zech. ii. 4). In the ordinary usage of the lan- 
guage, kings were called “ shepherds” (II Sam. v. 2; 
vii. 7; Isa. xli. 28), and the same figurative language 
is used to describe Providence (Ps. xxiii. 2). 

The live stock of the Israelites consisted chiefly of 
small cattle, horned cattle, and asses. The camel 
and the horse were not common in Biblical times. 
Small cattle—z.e., sheep and goats— were the most 
numerous, since Palestine, like the other Mediterra- 
nean countries, was in ancient times, as in modern, 
well suited to the habits of these animals. They 
were known by the collective name (NS; (zon; com- 
pare the Homeric ĝa; see GOAT, SHEEP). Horned 
cattle were raised successfully only in well-watered 
places, as the valley of the Jordan, the plain of 
Sharon, and, particularly, the western part of Bashan. 
They were called 4p3 (bakar, * plowers"; compare 
* armentum," from “arare”; see OX). Asses were 
as common as they were good, and she-asses were 
especially appreciated (Gen. xii, 16, xxx. 48; Josh. 
vii. 24; I Sam. viii. 16), even after the introduction 
of the horse (Ezra ii. 66 e£ seg. ; Neh. vii. 68 et seq.). 

Many passages in the Scriptures enjoin on man 
kindness and humanity toward domestic animals. 

God, as Creator and Providence of all 

Kindness animals, gave man sway over them, 

to Animals. delegating to him Ilis providence, as 
wellas His dominion. Punishing man, 

He strikes also the animals; making His peace with 
mankind, He extends the reconciliation to animals. 
The firstlings of the domestic animals are His, as are 
the first-born of Israel. Domestic animals were en- 
titled to their rest on the Sabbath (Ex. xx. 10, xxiii. 
12: Deut. v. 14) and during the Sabbatical year 
were allowed to wander through the fields feeding 
on the spontaneous products (Lev. xxv. 7; Ex. 
xxiii. 11). Castration was forbidden, according to 
Josephus (“ Ant.” iv. 8, & 40; probably based on 
Lev. xxii. 94) and, likewise, hybridization (Lev. 
xix. 19). To plow with an ass and an ox was not 
allowed, probably because of the superior strength 
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of the ox, which was the plower par excellence 
(Deut. xxii. 10). The overladenass must be relieved 
of part of his burden, and if he should fall under it, 
his master must help him up (Deut. xxii. 4. The 
ox treading out the corn was not to be muzzled 
(Deut. xxv. 4). A cow or a ewe and her young 
could not be killed in one day (Lev. xxii. 28). The 
origin of the command not to seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk (Ex. xxiii, 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 
91) is uncertain. Its purpose seems to have been 
to deter the Israelites from a heathen custom 
(see Bochart, “ Hierozoicon,” pp. 634 et seg.; Dill- 
mann, on Ex. xxiii. 19; Nowack, “Lehrbuch der 
Hebritischen Archäologie,” p. 117, Maimonides, 
“Moreh Nebukim ”). 

During the summer cattle were left in the open air. 
At night they were driven into pens or folds, for 
which the Bible has a great variety of names: m9323, 
Bozrah (Micah ii. 12); NSD, Mikla (Hab. iii. 17 
et seq.); n Gederah (Num. xxxii. 16, 24, 306); 

pnawn, Mishpetayim (Gen. xlix. 14). 
Shelter at These pens were sometimes fenced 
Night. about with stakes; more often, how- 
ever, they consisted of an enclosure 
with a dry-stone wall, to protect the cattle from wild 
beasts; and occasionally they were provided with 
watch-towers (II Chron. xxvi. 10). The cattle were 
counted in the morning and the evening when going 
out and coming in; and the shepherd wasobliged to 
replace every missing head, unless he could prove 
that it had not perished through his own fault (Gen. 
xxxi. 39: Ex. xxii. 12-18; compare Amos iii. 12). 
In the neighborhood of the pens were watering- 
places, consisting generally of a well or cistern, 
with a trough. To dip out the water and fill the 
troughs must have been one of the hardest duties of 
the shepherds (Gen. xxiv. 20, xxix. 8-10). During 
the winter the cattle were sheltered in regular stables 
(pann, marbek ), which were furnished with cribs 
(DaN, ebus). It is incidentally mentioned that the 
ox and the cow were generally fed on chopped straw 
Gan, teben, Isa. xi, lxv. 25), or sometimes on à 
sour mixture (jn bba, belil hamiz ), a provender 
consisting of various grains, mixed with alkaline 
herbs (Isa. xxx. 24), sometimes like the “farrago " 
of the Latin (see Bochart, Ze. pp. 118, 809; Blau, in 
«Z D. M. G.” xxvii. 522 et seq.). Horses also were 
fed on chopped straw and on barley. Oats and hay 
were then, as now, unknown in Oriental countries. 
Fatlings were probably kept always in the stables, 
hence the expression, “segel” or “tegle marbek " 
(pa “Say, day, I Sam. xxviii. 24; Jer. xlvi. 21: see 
Gesenius, * Thesaurus,” p. 1260; Bochart, Lc. pp. 302 
et seq). Elsewhere fat beeves are called D'NI 
(Beri'im = “ fattened”), in contradistinction to *'y^, 
re‘i (“beeves of pasture,” I Kings v. 3), or DN, 
meriim (IL Sam. vi. 13; I Kings i. 9). There is 
no evidence that the Hebrews understood the art 
of breeding with a view to the bettering of the 
race. Under this heading one would hardly con- 
sider the trick of Jacob, used to increase his flocks 
at the expense of his father-in-law. 


BIBLICGRAPHY : Bochart. Hierozoicon; Nowack, Lehrbuch 
der Hebriiischen Archdologte. 
E. G. H. H. H. 
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CAUCASUS or CAUCASIA (Russian, “Kav- 
kazski Krai” = the country of the Caucasus): A di- 
vision of Russia, bounded on the north by European 
Russia; onthe east by the Caspian sea; on the south 
by Persia and Asiatic Turkey; and on the west by 
the Black sea. It consists of six governments, four 
provinces, and two districts. The Jewish inhabit- 
ants, according to the census of 1897, numbered 
98,471, or 6.8 per cent of the total population 
(* Voskhod," 1902, No. 3). These figures are prob- 
ably too low. 

The exaet number of the Caucasian Jews is not 
easy to determine, Some of them (in the southern 
provinces) have adopted the Mohammedan religion ; 
while others (in Georgia) have embraced Christian- 
itv. They are also often confounded with Jewish 
immigrants from European Russia. Vonder Hoven 
estimates the number of the native Jews of the Cau- 
casus to be about 100,000 (* Budushchnost,” 1900, 
No. 52). 

The following table illustrates the distribution of 
the Jews of the Caucasus among the various gov- 
ernments, provinces, and districts according to the 
censuses of 1886 and 1891-92 : 


DISTRIBUTION OF JEWS OF THE CAUCASUS. 


——————————————————MÁMÁ————ÉHÉÉ——— 


Per cent of 
Jews. |Total Popu- 
Jation. 
NORTHERN CAUCASUS (1891-99): 
Government of Stavropol................ 1,218 0.4 
Province of Tersk..... sees]. 4905 0.6 
Province of Ruban... onsooscsct oer ees 5,100 0.3 
District Chernomorski (Black sea)...... 52 —. 
TRANSCAUCASIA (1886): 
Government of Kutais.................. 1,082 0.76 
Government of Tiflis.........ccccceeeces 1,682 0.94 
Government of Erivan.................. 44 0.01 
Government of Baku......... eee eee ee 8,603 1.20 
Government of Yelisavetpol ............ 1,755 0.24 
Province of Daghestan.................. 9.210 1.46 
Province of Karsk ...................L.. —— — 
District of Zakatalsk.................... 8 — 


Some of the Caucasian Jews claim to be descend- 
ants of the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel, which were 
taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar: 


Supposed while others (particularly the Geor- 
Descent gians)are equally certain of their de- 
from Lost scent from the Israclites who were 


Ten Tribes. taken from Palestine b y Shalmaneser, 

It is hard to determine whether this 
belief is based upon valid tradition or whether it is 
of later origin, and an attempt, by means of bad 
philology, to connect the * Habor," near which river 
the exiles were settled, with “Iberia,” the name by 
which the Caucasus is known to classical writers. 
In the Georgian language the Jews are called 
“ Huria,” a term which is related to * Iberia" (Koch, 
" Reise Durch Russland," Preface, D. 1x2) 

The Russian archeologist and linguist Vsevolod 
Miller believes that a large Jewish population for- 
merly existed in that part of Media which was later 
called * Atturpatakan," and which is at present 
known under the name of * Azerbeijan," and that 
this country was probably the cradle of the Caucasian 


Jews. Ife thinks that they have preserved the old | 
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Semitic type to a more marked degree than the 
European Jews. The presence of a distinctive Jew- 
ish typeamong many of the Caucasian 


Jewish peoples has long been noticed by trav- 
Type elers and ethnographers. It is espe- 
Among cially interesting, as some of these 
Caucasian people, the Armenians, Georgians, and 
Peoples.  Ossetes, for instance, are not of one 


andthe samerace. Baron Peter Uslar 
suggests that during the past two thousand vears 
Jewish tribes often emigrated to the Caucasus 
(* Russische Revue,” xx. 42, xxi. 800). Miller is of 
the opinion that in very remote times they emi- 
grated thither from Media. All the Armenian and 
Georgian historians speak of the existence of a large 
Jewish population in Transcaucasia until the begin- 
ning of the present era. 
When St. Nina came to the city of Urbnis in 
Georgia from Jerusalem in 814, she is said to have 
spoken to the Jews in the Hebrew language (* His- 
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Caueasus Jewess and Her Children. 
(After a photograph.) 


toire de la Georgie,” translated by Brosset, I. i. 31, - 
97, 04, 64, 93, 100, 104-120). When the Persians 
took possession of Transcaucasia in 366, the Jews 
adopted the old Persian language, which they called 
“Parsee” or “Tat,” from which they formed a jar- 
gon with an admixture of words taken from the 
Bible and from languages of local tribes. They 
write this jargon in Hebrew square characters, 
From thé Arabic writers Mas‘udi, Ibn Haukal, and 
from the “Derbend Nameh” (a Persian history of 
Derbend) it is evident that the Arabs, when they 


Pee a ane nae a ae 


conquered Daghestan in the eighth century, found 
alarge number of Jews there. According to Pan- 
tyukhov (probably following Quatrefages, “ Obser- 
vations Anthropologiques au Caucase,” Tiflis, 1893, 
cited in “Archiv fir Anthropologie,” xxvii. 448, ) 
the Caucasian Jews may be considered descendants 
of the Chaldeans (carly Babylonians), who originally 
dwelt on the upper Euphrates and in the vicinity of 
Lake Van, but who 
in later, though even 
still remote, times in- 
termixed with the 
native Caucasians. 
In the course of time 
many of these Jews 
renounced Judaism 
and embraced Mo- 
hammedanism. Itis 
probable that the 
Chewsures and a por- 
tion of the Swanetes 
and of the Lesghians 
are of Jewish descent. 
In the fifth century 
the rulers of Georgia 
claimed that their 
ancestors came from 
Jerusalem. The 
Chaldean has little 
in common with the 
Arabo-Semitic type. 
Erckert, as the re- 
sult of a comparison 
of the head measure- 
ments of the Cau- 
casian Jews with 
those of the other in- 
habitants of the dis- 
tricts in which they dwell, gives the following data: 


CEPHALIC INDEX : 


Azerbeijan Tatars........ eene nnn 19.4 mesocephalic 
Georgians. 6.6... cee eee nennen nnn 83.5 brachycephalic 
Armenians wecee eee HII 85.6 hyperbrachycephalic 
Mountain Jews... nnn 86.7 byperbrachycephalic 
HEIGHT OF HEAD: FACIAL INDEX: 
KahnmnuekS....e tt 02. Georgians........ ne .86.5 
Georgians....... ennt 01.9 Kalmucks....... e Pisa R4 0 
Mountain Jews........... 61.9 Armenians....... ees 87.1 
AYTMENIADS...--- eee eee eee Tiel Mountain Jews......«« SQ 89.0 
NASAL INDEX: 

Mountain Jews..... "-—————M "E 
A rmenians wou cceoer eee eee PR eC eC ee ae tonem 32.0 
GOORPIANS airos Teee A eee ates ue P Had oa dea tient 62.9 
Kalmucecks....-eee cece ee m rn beads Pho erac doce ur drei ech a A CE (9.9 


If the shape of the head be taken as a standard of 
a fine type, the mountain Jew may be considered 
to rank first among the Caucasian races, which are 
classified by. Erckert in the following order: moun- 
tain Jews, Armenians, Kumyks, Georgians, Azer- 
beijan Tatars, Ossetes, Circassians, Tshechentzy, 
Lesghians, Nogaians, Kalmucks (“Der Kaukasus 
und Seine Volker," pp. 970-371). 

The stature of the Jews in the district of Kuba 
(government of Baku) is 1,618-1,621 mm.; that of 
the Jews in the government of Kutais, 1,630; of 
those of Daghestan, 1,044. These three groups ex- 


hibit slightly varying types; they have completely | 
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Mountain Jews of the Caucasus. 
(From a photograph.) 


Caucasus 


adopted the language of the people among whom 
they live (Pantyukhov, /.c.). 

Mountain Jews (*Bergjuden”) are those of the 
Caucasian Jews who live in villages (“auls”) and 
some towns of the provinces of Daghestan, Tersk, 
Kuban, and in the governments of Baku and Yelisa- 
vetpol and who speak an Iranian Janguage, a dia- 
lect of the Tat. The Tats themselvesare of Iranian 
origin, but have in- 
termarried with 
Jews. They speak 
the same dialect (Tat 
mingled with  He- 
brew) as the moun- 
tain Jews. They 
probably arrived in 
the Caucasus with 
the Jews in the times 
of the Achemenide, 
having been sent to 
guard the northern 
boundary of Persia 
on the Caspian sea. 
According to <Anisi- 
mov, the Tats of to- 
day were Jews when 
they arrived in the 
Caucasus, and they 
embraced Moham- 
medanism only when 
the Arabs conquered 
the country. They 
themselves cherish 
this belief, and care- 
fully preserve their 
Hebrew books 
(Hahn, “Aus dem 
Kaukasus,” p. 181). 

Hasdai ben Isaac, in his letters to the king of the 
Chazars (about 960), says that, according to a tradi- 
tion, the Chazars formerly lived in the mountains of 
Seir (Serir in the eastern Caucasus). Milleris of the 
opinion that the Jews of the Caucasus introduced 
Judaism into the kingdom of the Chazars, and that 
the Jews of Daghestan originated in Azerbeijan. 
He refers to Esther iii. 8 and to II Kings xvii. 6. 
He thinks that old Jewish colonies in the Caucasus 
existed in Tabasseran and in Kaitak, in which region 
there is a place still called “ Shuit-Katta ” (Jewish 
pass) About three hundred years ago many Jews 
emigrated thence to Majlis, the capitalof the Tatars, 
and a little later to Jaugi-kent (= “ New Settle- 
ment”). 

Large Jewish communities existed in the ninth 
century in Tiflis, Bardaa, Derbend, and other places 
in the Caucasus. According to Benjamin of Tudela 
(1160-73), the power of the exilarch extended over 
all the communities of Armenia, Kota, and Georgia. 
Guillaume de Rubruquis in 1254 found a large Jew- 
ish population in the eastern Caucasus. 

The traveler Judah Chorny also concludes that 
the Jews arrived in the Caucasus before the destruc- 
tion of the First Temple, and that up to the fourth 
century of the common era they lived under Persian 
protection. At the end of the Sassanian dynasty, 
when Tatar hordes overran Persia, and the Cau- 


Caucasus 
Caul 


casian Jews were driven from their homes, the latter 
came in contact with their coreligionists in Baby- 
lonia, and adopted the rabbinical teachings as relig- 
ious law. Soon they began to study the Talmud, 
of which they had an intimate knowledge when 
Eldad ha-Dani (ninth century) visited them. This 
is also corroborated by Benjamin of Tudela and 
Pethahiah of Regensburg. In the centuries when 
the great Talmudic schools flourished in Babylon, 


many eminent Talmudists lived in Derbent and the - 


ancient Shemacha, in the government of Baku. In 
many regions in the government of Baku, where at 
present there are no mountain Jews, ruins of their 
auls and graves, and traces of irrigation trenches, 
ete., are to be found. The local Mohammedans still 
call these ruins by their old Jewish names: €.ff., 
"Chifut Tebe” (Jewish Hil), “Chifut Kabur” 
(Jewish Grave), ete. In some parts of Daghestan 
the Mohammedan religion has supplanted J udaism ; 
but in many Mohammedan families are to be found 
Jewish books inherited from Jewish ancestors. 

The Caucasian Jews can not be classed among the 
Karaites, as they still adhere closely to the Talmud. 
There is no question, however, that at the present 
time their Talmudic knowledge is not extensive and 
that they have added demonology to 


Supersti- Judaism. Owing to this comparative 
tious Be- ignorance they are nicknamed by the 
liefs. European Russian Jews “ Byky” 

~ (oxen). The Jews of Daghestan and 


Baku believe in good and in evil spirits; e.g., Seer- 
Ovy (the spirit of the water), Ider, Hudur-bai. Kes. 
sen-bai, and others. The most venerated is the 
mighty Num-Negyr (the spirit of travelers and of 
the family) which name signifies “unutterable ” 
(literally, “do not take a name”). A belief in per- 
petual warfare between the good and the evil spirits 
is deep-rooted among the Jews as well as among 
the Mohammedans of the Caucasus. According to 
Erckert. the Caucasian Jews in the times of the 
Seleucids were in communication with Palestine. 
They helped to spread Christianity in Armenia, 
Georgia, and the highlands of Albania. The moun- 
tain Jews are probably later emigrants, who in the 
eighth century and at the beginning of the ninth 
settled in the region north of Derbent. It was not 
until the end of the sixteenth century that they 
removed to the neighboring Majlis. Anotherstream 
of emigrants may have followed about 1180 from 
Jerusalem and Bagdad via Persia. Erckert and 
many others are of the opinion that the Caucasian 
Jews amalgamated at an earl y date with the native 
tribes. It is certain that among the peoples of the 
Caucasus the Jewish type is everywhere repre- 
sented, and that even among Christian and Moham- 
medan tribes many Jewish customs and habits have 
been preserved to the present day. Among the 
Ossetes the old Mosaic law of levirate marriage still 
exists, which, according to Chorny, the mountain 
Jews also strictly observe, Even the outward ap- 
pearance and the manner of speech of the Ossetes 
resemble those of the Jews. Many of their villages 
bear Hebrew names, and the marriage and funeral 
ceremonies correspond in many respects with those 
of the ancient Hebrews. 'The same may be said 
about the Tshechentzy. 
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The Caueasian Jews differ greatly from the Euro- 
pean Jews. Their language, dress, education, em- 
ployments, and their whole character render them 
almost a separate people; and they even differ 
greatly among themselves. 

The Georgian, Lesghian, and Ossete Jews differ 
as much from one another as do the countries in 
which they live. The Jews of Daghestan have 
nothing in common with the foregoing, either in 

language, dress, mode of life, or 


Manners  moralviews. "They differ little from . 
and the other warlike mountain tribos 
Customs. among whom they dwell. They only 


differ from their Mohammedan and 
Christian neighbors in theiradoption of the Tat lan- 
guage. They all dress in the Circassian style, and 
go about armed with daggers, pistols, and swords; 
even being armed when they go to bed or when 
praying in the synagogue. They are skilled horse- 
men. Their occupations are mostly dyeing, cattle- 
breeding, gardening, and viticulture, They own 
small farms, and rent land from their Mohammedan 
neighbors, by whom they are much oppressed. They 
raise tobacco, and manufacture excellent weapons, 
Even their hakams know how to handle the spade, 
the hoe, and the hammer, 

Owing to their persecutions under Mohammedan 
rule, the mountain Jews in the Russo-Caucasian 
wars always sided with the Russians; and the Rus- 
sian &overnment, after the conquest of the Caucasus, 
in acknowledgment of their valuable Services, 
granted them equal rights with the other Caucasian 
tribes. Lately, however, these rights have been 
curtailed. 

In contradistinetion to the mountain Jews, the 
Georgian Jews have always exhibited great patriot- 
ism, and have fought against the Russians. Their 
love for the fatherland is as proverbial as their bra- 

veryin war, Notwithstanding his war- 
Mountain like character, however, the Georgian 
and Geor- Jew becomes penitent and humble in 
gian Jews. the synagogue. Here he may be seen 
to weep for the unfortunate destiny 
of his coreligionists scattered over the world. Geor- 
gian Jews are found in Titlis, Kutais, Suran, Karasu- 
bazar, and the surrounding villages. Besides the 
Georgian and mountain Jews, mention should here 
be made of the Caucasian SUBRBOTNIKI (Sabbata- 
rians), who are probabl y descendants of the Chazars. 
Their type is more Slavonic than Semitie, but their 
mode of life is Jewish: they not only keep the Sab- 
bath strictly, but also observe all the Mosaic laws 
and many rabbinical precepts. In Tiflis in 1894 
their community numbered thirty families, besides 
many who lived outside the village and occupied | 
themselves with cattle-breeding, agriculture, and 
the cultivation of the vine. They have the same 
prayers as the Russian Jews, but use the Russian 
language instead of the Hebrew. Some of them 
send their sons to Wilna for a higher rabbinical edu- 
cation. "They consider ita great honor to intermarry 
with rabbinical Jews; but such marriages are rare. 
The Georgian and especially the mountain Jews 
deem it beneath their dignity to intermarry with the 
Subbotniki. 
In recent years, with the improvements in com- 
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munication, outside interest in the Caucasian Jews 
has become more extensive. Their coreligionists 
have endeavored to spread culture among them, 
while the Zionist organizations have established some 
schools for the rational study of Hebrew. For fur- 
ther details reference may be made to the articles 
on the respective cities, provinces, and peoples. See 
also ARMENIA and CHAZARS. 
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hod, 1896, ii. 35, 36 ; Khronika Voskhoda, 1884, No. 44; 1886, 

No. 48; 1887, No. 20; 1895, No. 33; Ha-Meliz, 1870, Nos. 4, 

99-30, and 1895 passim; Ha-Zefirah, 1880, x. 33-54 ; 1891, 

No. 94; R. Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden, 1881: Lan- 

glois, Collection des Histoires Arméniennes : Faustus de 

Byzance, i. 274-275; Hahn, ‘Aus dem Kaukasus, Leipsic, 

1891: Uslar, Drevnyeishiya Izvyestiya o. Kavkazye, Tiflis, 

1881: Fevreiskoe Obozryerie, 1884, v. 157: D’Ohsson, Des 

Peuples du Caucase, .. . OU Voyage d'Abou-El-Cassin, 

Paris, 1828. 


G. H. R. 


CAUL.—Biblical Data: Nowadays applied 
to the membrane surrounding ihe human fetus; 
used also in other senses. Inthe Bible: 1. A render- 
ing of the Hebrew DDIW, the second on the list of 
toilet articles worn by tlie women of Jerusalem (Isa. 
iii. 18). Schroder emends this to * shemisim," which 
he compares to the Arabic “ shumaisah ” (little sun). 
It would then mean an article of jewelry, perhaps 
a pendant. It is quite possible to take it to desig- 
nate nets uged as adornments for the hair. The 
Septuagint gives it this sense; and the Targum re- 
produces the word, which by Mishnaic usage is con- 
firmed as a net for the hair (see Levy, * Neuhebr. 
"Worterb.? iv. $.2.). 

2. Used in an anatomical sense of the enclosure 
of the heart, perhaps of the pericardium (Hosea 
xiii. 8). 

3. Most frequently, however, it is used to trans- 
late * yoteret," a word occurring frequently in the 
priestly regulations and in connection with the liver. 
It is best taken to mean the fatty mass surrounding 
the liver. This was always included (Ex. xxix. 18, 
99. Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15; iv. 9; vii. 4; viii, 16, 25; ix. 
10, 19) in the burnt offering. 


E. G. H. G. B. L. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: According to 
the A, V., it was the caul, with some other parts 
of the sacrifice, that was burned on the altar. 
For we read: “And thou shalt take all the fat that 
covereth the inwards, and the caul that is above the 
liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon 
them, and burn them upon the altar? (Ex. xxix. 19; 
compare references below). The Hebrew term here 
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rendered “caul” is * yoteret " (mim), always occur- 
ring in connection with " kabed ” (Jap = "liver?); 
this * yoteret" is variously translated by earlier and 
later scholars. "Thus, the Septuagint renders it ^the 
lobe of the liver”; and so do Josephus (^ Ant." iii. 
9, § 2), Gesenius (*Dict." s.v.), Kohut (“ Aruch 
Completum,” iii. 476, s.v. 715 ^Yn), Jastrow (“ Dict.” 
p. 572), and the Karaites (see Aaron b. Elijah, 
“Gan Eden," Shehitah, xxi). This rendition does 
not scem to correspond with the phraseology of the 
original. Of theeleven Biblical passages containing 
the term “yoterct,” seven are mandatory (Ex. xxix. 
18, 99; Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15; iv. 9; vii. 4), and the re- 
maining four (Lev. viii. 16, 95; ix. 10 [where the 
preposition q5, " from," is used], 19) are narrative. 
In six of the former (the only exception being Ex. 
xxix. 22), yoteret is described as being situated 5y 
42321 (“over the liver "j which can not be said of à 
lobe or of any part of the liver itself. Were the 
preposition py (^ above,” “over,” “upon ”) absent in 
the mandatory clauses as if is in the narratives, it 
might be assumed that “ yoteret ” is in the construct 
state, and the phrase 33511 nM would really mean 
“the pendant AM = ‘redundant,’ ‘hanging over’; 
i.e., ‘lobe ’)of the liver.” But the presence of the prep- 
osition in the six mandatory clauses precludes this 
construction, and consequently also this rendition. 

That the narrative clauses do not embody the 
preposition does not prove the contrary. The nar- 
rator simply relied on the exact designation con- 
veyed in the mandatory passages. The voteret 
must, therefore, be looked for among the viscera 
adjacent to and over the liver. Leeser finds it in 
the midriff; and this partly agrees with Rashi's 
definition, as explained by Kohut (Le. iv. 94, 8.2. 
wpn; compare Jastrow, Le. 557b, s.c. NWSW), 
« Bothfleisch," the fleshy fibers connecting the mid- 
riff with the costal cartilages. But, as even the 
midriff is not directly over the liver, a double layer 
of tissue intervening between them, the A. V. ren- 
ders the phrase by “the caul over the liver.” 
This definition is supported by the Vulgate, and 
agrees with that of Rashi (to Ex. xxix. 19, according 
to Musaphia, in “ ‘Aruk,” s.v. WDD), and with tbe 
translations of Zunz (Arnheim), Luzzatto, Fürst (in 
Lev. Lc. ; in EX. Ze. he translates *lappen"); and by 
itis meant that part of the caul which forms the 
duplicature extending from the transverse fissure of 
the liver to the lesser curvature of the stomach, tech- 
nically called the “ gastrohepatie " or ^ small omen- 
tum” (compare Strack to Ex. xxix. 18; Kautzsch, 
Ex. and Lev. /.c. ; contrast Kohut, l.e., s.v. 333 Nn). 
Some object to this definition, because the small 
omentum is devoid of fat: but as the Bible never 
includes the yoteret under the fats, this objection is 
not tenable (compare Sifra, Wayikra, Hobah, ix. [ed. 
Weiss, p. 21b]; Pesik. Zutta to Lev. iii. 10: Has- 
tings, * Dict. Bible.” s.v. ^ Caul”; Cheyne, “Encyc. 
Bibl.” s.v. “Caul”; see SACRIFICE). 

The Karaites include the yoteret among the ani- 
mal parts forbidden to the Jews as food (see Aaron 
b. Elijah, c. ; Elijah Bashyazi, “ Aderet Eliyahu,” 
Shehitah, xviii.); rabbinie law, however, knows of 
no such prohibition (sce Hul. 117a; Rashi, ad loc., 
s.v». mm; Pesik. Zutta, l.e.; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Ma'akalot Asurot, vii. 9; Nahmanides to Lev. lii. 6 e 
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seg.). That the caul mentioned by Josephus (* Ant,” 
iii. 11, § 2) in connection with such a law does not 
mean the yoteret is evident from his namin g the caul 
and the lobe of the liver as distinct parts devoted to 
the altar (č. iii. 9, 8 2). What he means is doubt. 
lessly the epiploon, or the fatty membrane constitu- 
ting the gastrocolic or great omentum. The same 
is meant by Herodotus (ii. 47), who mentions the 
caul in connection with an ancient Egyptian sacrifice 
to the moon. | 
J. SR. | S. M. 


CAUTION (p}'~): Warning given to witnesses 
before testimony. Neither Biblical nor rabbinical 
law requires a witness to confirm his testimony by 
an oath. Jewish casuists are of opinion that the 
witness who would not tell the truth Without an 
oath would not scruple to depose a falsehood with 
an oath (Tosef., Kid. 483b, s.v. * Hashta ”; compare 
Josephus, *B. J." ii. 8, € 6). 

Iustead of an oath, rabbinical law prescribes in 
criminal cases a preliminary caution or admonition, 
in the course of which the Witnesses are exhorted to 
testify to such matters only as have come under 
their personal obser ration, and are warned not to 
state anything based on imagination or hearsay, 
They are told that the court will subject them to a 
careful examination and a searchin 8 cross-examina- 
tion. Finally, the formal caution laid down in the 
Mishnah (Sanh. iv. 5; Maimonides, “Yad,” Sanh. 
Xii. 8) proceeds as follows: 


" Know ye that the responsibilities devolving upon the witness 
in criminal cases are vastly more serious than those of the wit- 
ness in civil suits. In civil suits a man makes good the losses 
sustained through his falsehood, and is for- 
given; but in criminal cases the blood of the 
victim of falsehood and the blood of his possi- 
ble offspring to the end of time, which is eut 
off by his undeserved death, fall on the head 
of the false witness. That such is the case Is evident from God's 
rebuke administered to Cain, who slew his brother (Gen. iv. 10), 
where it is said, ‘ The voice of thy brother’s bloods ery unto me.’ 
Now, since the Bible says ‘ Thy brother’s bloods (PNN Y, 
and not ‘Thy brother's blood,’ it teaches that Cain was con- 
sidered guilty of shedding the blood of Abel's possible progeny, 
as well as that of Abel himself. Also the fact that, at the begin- 
ning, God created one man only, should teach thee that whoso- 
ever destroys a single innocent life is as guilty as if he had des- 
troyed a whole generation ; and that, on the contrary, whosoever 
saves a single innocent life is as meritorious as if he had saved a 
whole generation. . .. Say not, however, * Why should we mix 
ourselves up in these troubles ?? Scripture declares (Lev. v. 1), 
"The witness who hath seen or known, and doth not tell it, shall 
bear his iniquity.’ Nor must ye seruple about becoming the in- 
struments of this man’s death. Remember the Scriptural maxim 
(Prov. xi. 10), * When tne wicked perish there is shouting.’ ” 


Responsi- 
bilities of 
Witness. 


The object of the closing admonition is to remind 
the honest man of his duty to bear witness even 
against a person tried for his life, to impress upon 
him the verity that the escape of the guilty is an 
injury to the innocent, while the punishment of the 
wicked is a benefit to the public. Therefore, al- 
though the criminal’s deed can not be undone, no 

mawkish compassion should prevent 

Object of the 

Warning. conviction (Deut. xix. 13: Sifre, Lc. 

187); therefore, too, the honest wit- 
ness must not scruple to testify against the accused, 
in the event of whose conviction he, the witness, 
must act as executioner (Deut. xvii. 7; Sifra, Kedo- 


giving of testimony leading to 
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shim, viii.; Sifre, Deut. 389). See CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, WARNING, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, 


Pad ha-Hazakah, Sanh. xii. 3. 
p. S. M. 


CAVAILLON: Small town in the department 
of Vaucluse, France. In his book, * Réponses de 
habbins Francais et Lorrains” (Vienna, 1881), Joël 
Müller mentions (No. 17) a rabbi of Cavaillon, 
Eliezer ben Judah, pupil of Isaac ben Menahem, 
who lived at Orleans in the second half of the elev- 
enth century. It also appears from the samo book 
(Nos. 21, 22) that the celebrated Rashi of Troyes 
was in correspondence with the scholars of Cavail- 
lon. Gross (“Gallia Judaica,” p. 991), however, 
maintains that the passage refers not to Cavaillon, 
but to Chálons-sur-SaÓóne. However that may be, 
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The Old Synagogue at Cavaillon. 
(After a photograph.) 


it is certain that Jews were living at an early 
period at Cavaillon. A Jew named J aquicllus was 
a tenant of crown lands in 1303 (Bardinet, “Revue 
Historique,” 1880, xiv. 86). A document of the year 
1372 mentions five Jews who, in the name of the 
community, rendered homage to the bishop, to 
whom the Jews of Cavaillon paid an annual quit- 
rent for the houses and lands owned by them in his 
territory (ib. xii. 44, 46). 

In 1453 the Jews were relegated to a special quar- 
ter (^ Inventaire des Archives de la Communauté de 
Cavaillon," No. 127). The year 1485 was an unfor- 
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tunate one forthe Jewsof Cavaillon. Imitating the 
inhabitants of Arles and Tarascon, the Christians of 
Cavaillon fell upon the Jews and pillaged their 
property (*Rev. Et. Juives,” vi. 95). 

Toros of Cavaillon, one of the three wardens of 
the Jewish community of Avignon in 1400, is iden- 
tified by Steinschneider with the physician Todros 
of Cavaillon, the author of a pharmacoporia written 
partly in Hebrew and partly in Latin (Renan-Neu- 
bauer, “Les Ecrivains Juifs," p. 725). Something 
is known of another scholar of Cavaillon, Jacob 
Léon, for whom Moses Farissol Botarel in 1465 
wrote a treatise on the calendar. Gross (/.c. p. 589) 
identifies this Jacob Léon with Jacob of Cavail- 
lon, at whose suggestion Mordecai Durant Farissol 
copied, in the same year, a part of Levi ben Ger- 
son's book, “ Milhamot ha-Shem.” 

Cavaillon was one of the four communities (4 arba‘ 
kehillot") having a special ritual of prayers (see 
CARPENTRAS), this being edited in 1767 at Avignon, 
by Elijah Carmi, a teacher at Carpentras. A new 
edition of this liturgy was published in 1855 at Aix, 
by Michel Milhaud. 

The lists of the Jews of Carpentras (“Rev. Et. 
Juives,” xii. 193-212) contain the names of a number 
of Jews called after the town of Cavaillon. In 1413- 
1414 there were also at Perpignan Jews who came 
originally from Cavaillon (db. xiv. 75). At Arles 
R. Joseph of Cavaillon was in 1885 a member of 
the rabbinical college of judges in the scandalous 
trial mentioned in the article on CADENET, Provence. 
R. Isaac ben Nathan of Cavaillon was in 1582 a 
member of the rabbinical court of Fossano, Italy. A 
document of the same year, relating to the excom- 
munication of the woman Bonastorga of Carpentras, 
bears the signatures of Bongoias de la Rocca and 
David Cohen of Cavaillon (* Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 82). 
At Cavaillon, in 1718, lived the poct Gad ben Judah 
of Bédarride, author of a thanksgiving prayer pre- 
served in the ritual of Avignon (Zunz, * Z. G.” p.466). 

The old community has almost disappeared, only 
three Jewish families residing in Cavaillon in 1901. 
The synagogue, which was repaired in 1774, has been 
preserved. It rests partly upon an archway under 
which a street passes; and this arch was probably 
once the gate to the ghetto. The synagogue closely 


resembles that of Carpentras. 
G. S. K. 


CAVALLERO, CAVAGLIERO (iv53p 
yap) : Name of a fumily, with branches in 
Provence, Africa, Turkey, and Italy. 

1. Abraham ben Judah Cavallero: Lived at 
Fez between 1688 and 1700. 


BIBLIOGRAPILY : Steinschneider, Hebriüische Bibl. xvi. 63. 


2. Isaac Cavallero: Talmudic scholar. He be- 
gan the study of the Talmud at Salonica about 1680, 
and was a fellow-student of David Conforte (“ Kore 
ha-Dorot,” ed. Cassel, 52b). He is probably not 
identical with the Isaac Cavellero who wasa preacher 
at Venice in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and whose sermons were published by his rela- 
tive Judah ben Joseph Perez under the title * Nahal 
Etan ” in the “ Perah Lebanon” (Berlin 1712). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 121. 


L. G. M. K. 


8. Isaac de Don Shem-Tob Cavallero: Ital- 
ian scholar; son of Shem-Tob Cavallero; flour- 
ished at Venice at the end of the sixteenth and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of “Orden de Oraciones" (Venice, prior to. 
1583), an edition of the prayer-book according to 
the ritual of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, and 
containing the Hebrew text with a translation into 
the Spanish vernacular; & second edition, to which 
the “Declaracion de los Puntos” was appended, 
was published at Venice in 1622. The “Orden de 
Oraciones" was placed upon the “Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum,” edited by Caspar á Quiroga (p. 69b,. 
Madrid, 1588). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port-Jud. pp. 3%. 

59, 60; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 1279p; Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. Nos. 2128, 2404, 5328. 
J: M. W. L. 


4. Jacob Cavallero: Lived in Turkey about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and was corre- 
spondent of Jacob Berab and of Moses Trani (Con- 
forte, l.e. p. 37a). 

5. Jonas Cavallero: Of Besalu; was an inti- 
mate friend of Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, the author 
of “Eben Bohan” (Touchstone). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatsschrift, xxviii. 549. 
6. Moses b. Jehiel Cavagliero: 

died at Ancona, 1588. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue Etudes Juives, iii. 236. 


Physician ; 


7. Shealtiel b. Solomon Cavaliero: Hebrew 
poet; lived at Salonica about the second half of the 
sixteenth century, and was probably the son of Sol- 
omon Cavallero (No. 8. He is classed among the 
Hebrew poets by Gedaliah ibn Yahya. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly. Jachia, p. 40. 


8. Solomon Cavallero: LivedatSalonica about 
1515; corresponded with Elijah Mizrahi and with 
Tam (Jacob) ibn Yahya (Conforte, Lc. pp. 99a et 
seg). It was for him, or for a contemporary mathe- 
matician of the same name living at Salonica, that 
Ephraim Mizrahi translated into Hebrew Georg 
Peurbach's * Theorica Planctarum " under the title 
“Tiorika ha-Nikra' Mahalak ha-Kokabim." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 640. 


L. G. M. K. 


CAVES IN PALESTINE: By “me‘arah” 
(my) the Hebrew designates natural caves. The 
mountains of Palestine, which for the greater part 
are formations of soft limestone, abound in natural 
caves and grottoes. Most of these have developed 
from an initial fissure or crack in the rock, which, . 
widening, in time became the channel of a subter- 
ranean stream, But as the latter changed its bed in 
the course of years, a large, dry, hollow passageway 
was finally left. In many places the skill of man 
has completed the work of nature. This has been 
the case more particularly east of the Jordan, and 
especially in the Hauran. In the latter district, ar- 
tificial caves are very numerous (see Wetzstein, 
“ Reisebericht über Hauran und Trachonitis,” pp. 
99. 44 et seq., Berlin, 1860). 

These caves are historically of the highest interest. 
Undoubtedly they served for the original habitations 


Caves 
Cedar 
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of prehistoric man, In the eave where the Nahr-al- 
Kabir takes its rise, in the grottocs at the bridge 
across the river near its mouth, and 


Caves in again in the Ferraja grotto in the dis- 
Prehistoric trict of Kesrawan, ete., flint knives, ar- 
Times.  row-heuds, and fragments of pottery 


have been found, of essentially the same 
kind as those unearthed in Europe; while the re- 
mains of animals are largely of species that are now 
extinct or have disappeared from the region, This 
circumstance points to a time when the climatic 
conditions were evidently different, from those now 
prevailing; it presupposes a temperate, if not a 
semi-aretie, climate, Formerly it was the common 
opinion that the entire people of the Horites, who, 
anterior to and. contemporaneously with the Edom- 
ites, inhabited the mountain of Seir (Deut. ii. 12, 
22; Gen, xxxvi. 20), were troglodytes, their name 
being connected with n, “hur” (hole, cave). It 
is not probable, however, that this may be applied to 
a whole people, and it is certainly more correct to 
identify myn, “Iori,” with the Egyptian. “Haru,” 
the designation of southern Syria. 
Caves were used: (4s) as dwellings, and (b) as 
burial places, (4) Even in historie periods, long 
after houses had. become the common 


Caves in abodes, caves served, especially in time 
Historie of war, as places of refuge or as natural 
Times. fortresses (compare Josh. x. 16 et seq. ; 
Judges vi, 2; I Sam. xiii. 6; Ezek. 


xxxiii. 27; I Mace. i. 56). Robbers made them their 
hiding-places; shepherds used them for folds, and as 
dwellings when the flock was at large; and travelers 
rested in them at night. 

(P) The custom of using the caves for burial-places 
dates from the earliest times. The entrance was 
closed with large stones in order to protect the 
bodies against men and animals. Perhaps the best 
known of these burial-places is the Machpelah cave 
at Hebron, which Abraham bought from the inhab- 
itants for a burial-plot for himself and his family 
(Gen. xxiii) The descendants of David had their 
plot in the caves on Zion. Even to-day a large 
number of vaults in the rocks around Jerusalem 
show how wide-spread was this custom among the 
ancient inhabitants of Jerusalem (see BURIAL). 

Tradition locates the so-called Machpelih cave 
in the eastern. part of the present Hebron, on the 

edge of the valley, and the mosque 
Important which now stands there is supposed 
Caves in to enclose it. It is certain that this 
the Bible. referstoa holy spot of great antiquity, 
whose associations antedate Josephus 
(compare Buhl, * Geographie Palitstinas,” pp. 161 
et seq.). There is some difficulty in reconciling the 
Machpelah tradition with that of the Mamre oaks 
at Hebron, and it is not improbable that these two 
traditions date from different epochs (i. pp. 160 et 
8eq.). 

The cave of Makkedah (Josh. x. 16 e£ seg.), where 
five kings are said to have hidden in the days of 
Joshua, is probably identical with one of the caves 
near the village Al-mughar, southwest of Ekron. 
That of En-gedi, where the encounter between Saul 
and David occurred (1 Sam. xxiv.), can not he defi- 
nitely located. On the old road northwest of En- 


gedi (I Sam. xxiv. 2) several caves may be seen to- 
day; ega Magharat al-Nasraniyyah and Magharat 
al-Sakf. It is probable that the cave of Adullam 
(bay may) owes its name toa scribal error, the 
true reading of the passage, I Sam, xxii. 1, 4 being 
nnw»5 or nw» (compare I Sum, xxii, 1, 4 and II 
Sam, xxiii, 13, t4), 
B GIL 


WN. 


CAYENNE or FRENCH GUIANA: An 
island of South America, and a town of the same 
name situated on this island that lies at the mouth 
of the Cayenne or Oyaque river, in the Atlantic, 

A band of Jews settled in Dutch Guiana as early 
as 1644. They were chielly immigrants from lol- 
land, who had arrived two years before from Am- 
sterdam, under the lead of Isaac Anoan and Moses 
haphael de Acuinar. After the capitulation of - 
Recife Jan. 23, 1654, when all Dutch possessions 
in South America, excepting Dutch Guiana, were 
ceeded to Portugal, the Jews having supported 
Holland. in the struggle for supremacy (1628-54), 
were compelled. to leave Brazin, Many of them 
returned. to their native country, whither their 
conquerors accorded them a safe-conduct; others 
migrated to New York or the West Indies, and 
the majority of them, under the captainship of 
David Nassy, a native Brazilian and a cultured and 
influential man, settled at Cayenne, in French 
Guiana, The directors of the West India Company, 
alive to the possibilities of such a colony, and eager 
to eneourage Jewish settlements everywhere, granted 
them, under date of Sept. 12, 1659, a most liberal 
Charter of Privileges (“Vrijheden onder Exemp- 
tien”), wherein freedom of thought, liberty of con- 
science, and political autonomy were vouchsafed to 
the new colonists headed by David Nassy, who was 
the aceredited representative of the company. ‘This 
document, one of the most remarkable in American 
Jewish history, numbers 18 paragraphs and has been 
published at various times (see bibliography). At- 
tracted by these generous inducements, the colonists 
thrived, and encouraged their coreligionists in 1Iol- 
land and elsewhere to join them, In 1660 one hundred 
and fifty-two Jews of both sexes arrived from Leg- 
horn, Haly (on the 9th of Ab = August), and among 
them was the famous poet, historian, and littera- 
teur Don Miguel Levi de Barrios, who afterward 
visited the West Indies, where his wife Deborah 
died, The colony prospered for nearly five years, 
but owing to the constant wars between Holland and 
Portugal and to the frequent depredations of the 
French, the settlement was, on May 15, 1664, trans- 
ferred to SuRINAM, Dutch Guiana, where it flour- 
ished for two centuries, with occasional interrup- 
tions, Among the "Articles and Conditions” of 
surrender, agreed upon and signed by the French 
and the Dutch, March 15, 1664, when the island was 
ceded to France, we read that the Jews stipulated, 
among other things, “that the expenses incurred by 
the patron (patroon) and individuals of the ITebrew 
colony shall be repaid them,” and that they be 
given “the free and public exercise of their re- 
ligion.” 

lt was on the Tle du Diable, off the coast of Cay- 
enne, that Capt. Alfred Dreyfus was imprisoned, 
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pinntioGRAPIY : Miguel Levi de Barrios, Govierno Populer 
Judayeo, p. 285 Bessai Historique sur la Colonie Surinam, 


ff. 113-122, Paramaribo, 1788; Geschieden Handelkundig 
Tafereck van de Bataafsche West-Indische Colonien, 


it. 41-42, 93-100, Amsterdam, 1802; Thomas Southey, Chrono- 
logical History of the West Indies, ii. 49-50, London, 1827 ; 
H. J. Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland, 
pp. 283-284, 400 466, Utrecht, 1513; M. Kayserling, Sephardim, 
pp. 265-266, Berlin, 1859; Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, No. 2, pp. 94, 95, 99; No8, pp. 
18, 108, 130-187; No. 4, p. 25 G. A. Kohut, in Simon Wolf's 
American. Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen, pp. 449, 
451-455, Philadelphia, 1595, — Full text of the Charter is given 
in the second, third, and fourth books in the above list. 
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CAZES, DAVID: Moroccan educator and wri- 
ter; bornat Tetuan in 1851. Sent to Paris in his 
carly youth, he was educated by the Alliance Is- 
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In 1878 Cazés was appointed an officer of the 
Order of Nishan Iftikhar of Tunis; and the French 
government in 1886 awarded him academic laurels, 
and in 1889 the rosette of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Cazes is the author of the following works: 
* Essni sur Histoire des Israélites de Tunisie,” 
Paris, 1889: “Notes Bibliographiques sur la Littó- 
rature Judéo-Tunisienne,” Tunis, 1898. giving an 
exact picture of the literary life of the Jews of 
Tunis. He also contributed a large number of arti- 
cles to the “Revue des Etudes Juives” and other 
Jewish periodicals, 

s, M, Fr. 


CEDARS OF LEBANON. 
(From a photograph by Bontils.) 


raclile Universelle, and at the age of eighteen was 
commissioned to establish and direct several primary 
schools in the East; namely, at Volo in Thessaly 
(1869), at Smyrna (1873), and at Tunis (1878-93). In 
each of these places he took part also in the organi- 
zation of the communities. At Tunisespecially the 
oficial organization of Judaism by the government 
of the French protectorate was his work. Since 
1898 he has been in Buenos Ayres, Argentine Repub- 
lie, serving as t member of. the administrative com- 
mittee of the colonization fund founded by the 
Baron Maurice de Hirsch under the name of the 
Jewish Colonization Association, 


CEDAR (mw): A tree of the pine family fre- 
quently mentioned in the Old Testament, where the 
“cedar of Lebanon? is generally meant, The cedar- 
tree grows best in a high, dry, and sandy region, 
and it found these requirements in the northern part 
of Palestine in the Lebanon district. In this dis- 
trict there are to be seen trees that reach a girth 
measurement of no less than forty-two feet. The 
tree spreads its roots among tho rocks, and thus 
secures a strong hold. From this hold the tree 
sometimes grows to a height of ninety feet, but this 
scarcely gives an idea of its size, for the cedar usu- 
ally grows horizontally, the limbs out from the 


Cedar 
Cemetery 


stem as well as the branches out from the limbs. 
The leaves are dark green, about an inch in length, 
and are evergreen; the shade they make is broad 
and dense. The wood of the cedar-tree is valuable 
for building purposes, since the oil in it prevents 
destruction by dry-rot and worms. Cedar-oil was 
used by the Romans for the protection of their 
manuscripts. 

Various were the uses to which cedar was put in 
Biblieal times. It was used by Solomon in building 
the Temple (I Kings vi. 18), the inside of which was 
all of cedar, no stone being visible. On the outside, 
also, cedar was used (I Kings vii. 19). The altar 
was made of the same wood (I Kings vi. 20). Lateron 
it was employed in building the Second Temple (Ezra 
ii. 7). From Ezek. xvxii. dit is clear that cedar was 
used in the making of masts, In religious service 
it was used in cleansing the leper (Lev. xiv. 4, 49, 51, 
52)and in the ceremony of the Red Heifer (Num. 
xix. 6). 

It is natural to find so striking a tree introduced 
as a favorite figure of the Biblical writers. A 
maiden describes her lover as a choice cedar (Cant. 
v. 15). 
the cedar; for example, the Amorite (Amos ii. 9) and 
Assyrian (Ezek. xxxi 8) In Zech. xi.2 it is a syn- 
onym of “powerful.” The strength of the cedar as 
well as of the leviathan is brought out in Job xl. 
17. Another favorite figure is based on the luxuri- 
ance of the growth of the cedar. A flourishing land 
is evidenced by the presence of the cedar (Isa. xli. 
19); and the prosperity of the righteous is compared 
to it (Ps. xcii. 13 [A. V. 12]). 

In Num. xxiv. 6 cedar is mentioned as growing 
beside water. This seems to be impossible; but it 
is to be noticed that the term *cedar? was applied 
very often to trees that were really not cedars. In 
Rosh ha-Shanah 23a the statement is made that 
the inhabitants of Palestine called ten different trees 
cedar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. B. Tristran, Natural History of the Bible, 


pp. 341-344. 
J. IR. G. B. L. 
CEDRON: 1. Name of the brook Kidron as 


given in John xviii. 1. Near the stream was the 
garden in which Jesus was taken by the officials 
after he had been betrayed by Judas (see KIDRON). 

2. A place mentioned in connection with Jamnia 
(the * Jabneh " of II Chron. xxvi, 6) and fortified by 
Cendebeus at the command of Antiochus (I Macc. 
xv. 89). From Cedron as a base, Cendebeus began 
to ravage Judea. According to the account of Jo- 
sephus (* Ant.” xii. 7, § 8), Simon Maccabeus, al- 
though at this time quite old; hiniself led the attack 
and drove back Cendebeus; but, according to 
I Mace. xv. 39-41, xvi. 9, Simon delegated the com- 
mand to his sons Judas and John. Judas was 
wounded, but John continued the pursuit to Cedron 
and thence to Azotus (Ashdod). Cedron is perhaps 
the same as Gederoth (Josh. xv. 41; II Chron. 
xxvii. 18), and to be identified with the modern 
Katra, three and one-half miles southwest of Ekron, 
the modern'Akir. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Geographie des Alten Paldstina, p. 

188; Guérin, Judée, ii. 85 et seq. 

E. C. G. B. L. 
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CELIBACY: Deliberate renunciation of mar- 
riage. In the Old Testament there is no direct ref- 


erence to the subject. The prophet Jeremiah was a 
celibate (Jer. xvi. 2). He seems to have regarded 
it as futile to beget offspring doomed to death in 
the impending national catastrophe (čb. iii. 4). The 
pessimistic author of Ecclesiastes, although no ad- 
mirer of woman (Eccl. vii. 26, 28), counsels “ enjoy- 
ing life witha woman whom thou lovest” (i5. 
ix. 9). 

In post-Biblical literature Jewish opinion stands 

out clear and simple: marriage is a duty, and celi- 
bacy a sin. “The world was created to produce life; 
He created it not a waste, He formed it to be inhab- 
ited” (Isa. xlv. 18; Git. iv. 5 = 'Eduy. i. 189). “Be 
fruitful, and multiply ? (Gen. i. 28) is taken as a 
command; marriage with a view to that end is a 
duty incumbent upou every male adult (according 
to some the duty devolves also upon woman; Yob. 
vi. 8; Maimonides, “Yad,” Ishut, xv.; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 1, 13). 
, Abstention from marital intercourse on the part 
of the husband exceeding a legitimate limit, which 
varies with the different occupations, may be taken 
by the wife as ground for a divorce (Ket. v. 6, 7). 
A single man who is past twenty may be compelled 
by the court to marry (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Ze. i. 8). 
Isserles adds that this custom is obsolete. Excep- 
tion is made in favor of a student, who may post- - 
pone marriage until a time when his education is. 
complete and beyond the possibility of being endan- . 
gered by the cares incident to procuring a livelihood 
(tb. ; -the source is Kid. 29b). “Hewho is without a. 
wife is without joy, without blessing, without hap- 
piness, without learning, without proteetion, with- 
out peace; indeed, he is no man; for it is written 
(Gen. v. 2), ‘ Male and female created He them, and 
'alled their name Man [A. V., “ Adam? ]'" (Yeb. 62b, 
63a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Ze. 1. 1, note). “He who is 
not married is, as it were, guilty of bloodshed and 
deserves death: he causes the image of God to be 
diminished and the divine presence to withdraw 
from Israel " (Yeb. 63b, 64a). 

The only known celibate among the rabbis of 
Talmudic times is Ben 'Azzai, who preached mar- 
riage to others, but did not practise it himself. 
“My soul is fond of the Law,” he is reported as 
having said; “the world will be perpetuated by 
others” (Yeb. 63b). Regarding the passages which 
appear to indicate that Ben ‘Azzai was married 
(Ket. 63a; Sotah 4b), see Tosef., Ket. s.v. r3, and 
Yeb. 63b, s.v. OM pnw. The excuse is recognized 
by the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Ze. i. 4); it is by no means 
recommended to follow an example which, at best, 
is considered exceptional. According to Josephus 
(* B. J.” ii. 8, 8 2) marriage was repudiated by some 
of the Essenes. Inasmuch as intercourse with 
woman was regarded as polluting, the aspiration to 
the highest degree of Levitical purity and sanctity 
may have led them to the rejection of marriage. 
There is nothing in Jewish literature to parallel 
Matt. xix. 12 in phraseology or motive (Dalman, 
" Worte Jesu," p. 100). Paul's views on celibacy 
may be found in I Cor. vii, See AscETICISM, Es- 
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GELSUS (Ké4o0¢); Greek polemical writer against 
Christianity; flourished in the second century. He 
was the first pagan who denounced Christianity, 
and in hig work, “The True Word ” ( Aóyoc Ante), 
he attempted. not only to refute but to ridicule the 
doctrines of Christianity. Although the work has 
been lost, large. fragments of it are preserved in the 
apology of Christianity (“Contra Celsum," in eight 
books) written by Origen in answer to Celsus. An 
attempt was recently made by Keim and Muth to 
reconstruct the original from these fragments. Ori- 
gen was not clear as to the person of Celsus; he 
mentions two Epieureans by that name, onc of 
whom was said to have lived under Nero and the 
other under Hadrian; and it was against the latter 
that iie directed his polemic. In designating his op- 
ponent by the opprobrious epithet of “ Epicurean,” 
Origen was misled by his prej udice; for Celsus, ac- 
cording to his own teachings, was an eclectic, fol- 
lowing Plato and perhaps also Philo. Moreover, 
he must have lived after Hadrian’s time, probably 
flourishing about 180 under Marcus Aurelius (161- 
180), since he mentions the Marcionites and the Mar- 
celians. Lucian, who also denounced Christian- 
ity, dedicated to him his “ Alexauder, the Lying 
Prophet” (* Alex." xxi.). 

In the first book of Celsus from which Origen took 
his extracts, a Jew, introduced by Celsus, addresses 

Jesus; in the second book, the Jew 

Celsus and. addresses his Jewish coreligionists who 
the Jews. have embraced Christianity; and in 

the remaining six books Celsus speaks 

in his own person. All this shows, as Mosheim 
says, that Celsus mingled with the Jews, getting 
from them the story of the life and passion of Jesus. 
Yet the Jew introduced knew so little about hisown 
religion as to describe it often incorrectly ; hence his 
introduction in the work is merely a rhetorical de- 


vice, and Celsus himself is the speaker, promulga- - 


ting opinions which, he had heard or learned from 
Jews, Whether he reproduced mere verbal asser- 
tions of the Jews (compare Origen, “Contra Cel- 
sum," vi. $27, and Justin, "Dial. cum Tryph." 
pp. 10, 17, 105), or information from written Jewish 
sources, can hardly be determined. Keim believes 
that "Tertullian (“De Spect.” xxx.) had à written 
Jewish polemical work before him; but itis certainly 
wrong to assume that Celsus used the “'Toledot 
Yeshu.” 

Celsus was by no means friendly to the Jews, re- 
garding them as slaves escaped from Egypt. He 
denounced their history, especially that contained in 
Genesis, as foolish fables (iv. 5, $ 2), affirming that 
Sensible Jews and Christians look upon these things 
as allegories. He knew the divine names “ Adonai” 
and “Sabaoth,” the rite of circumcision, and the com- 
mand against eating pork; and he ridiculed these and 
similar laws. Although understanding why the 
Jews should cling to their own laws, he thought 
Christians foolish for renouncing Hellenism in order 
to become converts to a false doctrine, He com- 
pared the disputes of the Jews and Christians about 
the Messiah with the dispute about the shadow of 
the ass (ii. 1, $ 2), and asked whether Moses or Jesus 
was right, since the latter countermanded what the 
former had ordained. 
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It has been assumed that Celsus’ work contained 
material not to be found elsewhere; but he knows 
no more than is found in the Gospels, as has been 
proved. All beyond this is merely an addition to 
what has been called the Jesus myths. 

Yet there are connections between Celsus and 
Judaism that must be emphasized ; e.g., he asserts that 
Jesus was the illegitimate son of a certain Panthera, 
and, again, that he had been a servant in Egypt, 
not when a child, as according to the New Tes- 
tament, but when he was grown, and that he learned 
there the secret arts (1.9, £7). These statements are 
frequently identical with those of the Talmud. 
Celsus might have heard this from the Jews; he 
makes his Jew say that he could tell more about 
Jesusif hechose. Origen, however, rightly explains 
this phrase as a rhetorical device (ii. 3, $1) Celsus 
agreed with the Jews in the chief points of their 
controversy with Christians, denying the divinity 
of Jesus, declaring all the marvelous stories about 
him to be fables similar to those of Greek mythol- 
ogy, and saying that the Jews were right inrefusing 
to accept Jesus, especially as he was betrayed even 
by his own disciples, and left helpless into the hands 
of his enemies. 

Origen had no single historic fact to oppose to 
Celsus’ assertions; he too knew only what the Gos- 
pels recount, but he interpreted them 
as a faithful Christian, and explained 
allegorically even the difficult passages 
in the Old Testament. Celsus gave all the ideas on 
miracles, angelology, and demonology current at his 
time even among the Jews; so that his treatise is 
important also for the study of Judaism. 


Origen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J. L. Mosheim, Origenes von der Wahrheit der 
Christlichen Religion Wider den Weltweisen Celsus, Ham- 
burg, 1745 (bibliography of earlier literature in the Preface) ; 
Richardi yon der Alm, Die Urtheile Heidnischer und Jü- 
discher Sehriftsteller über Jesus und die Ersten Christen, 
Leipsic, 1864: Th. Keim, Celsus Wahres Wort, Zurich, 18:8; 


J. Fr. S. Muth, Der Kampf des Heidnischen Philosophen 
Celsus Gegen. das Christenthum, Mayence, 99: Ch. Th. 
Crutwell 4 Literary History of Early Christianity. Lon- 
don, 1893; Krauss, Leben Jesu naeh Jtid. Quellen, Index, 
s.v., Berlin, 1902. 
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CEMETERY: A place for the burial of the 
dead. The word “cemetery” is derived from the 
Greek &ouazpior, “the place where the dead sleep ” 
(from &oriáo (“to sleep *) used of the dead in I Kings 
vi. 43, LXX.: II Macc. xii. 49; Ecclus. (Sirach) 
xlvi. 19, xlviii. 13; Matt. xxvii. 52; I Cor. xv. 20, 
and is applied almost exclusively to Jewish and 
Christian. graveyards (see Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl.” 
vit. 11, 18; “Apost. Const." vi. 30: and Herzog- 
Hauck, “ Real-Encyc." s.v. ^ Koimeterien"). In He- 
brew it is variously termed: AAPA ma (“the place 
of sepulchers,” Neh. ii. 3; Sanh. vi. 9), now na 
(* house of eternity ?; “long home,” Eccl. xii. 9, A. 
V.), or pody ma (Eccl. R. x. 9; Targ. Isa. xlii. 11; 
Yer. M. K. i. 80b), and Dn nma (* house of the liv- 
ing," after Job xxx. 23 and Isa. xxvi. 19) The 
modern euphemistic name is “the good place," 
and among Polish-Russian Jews "the pure place." 
Non-Jewish names are: “hortus Judzorum ? (gar- 
den of the Jews), probably from the trees surround- 
ing the graves (Abrahams, “Jewish Lifé in the 


Cemetery 


Middle Ages,” p. 77); “mons Judaieus ? (Jewish 
hill; Berliner, * Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” ii. 14); 
and “Juden-Sand ” or *Sandhof " (sand-yard.) 

The ancient law (see BURTAL) required the burial- 
place to be atleast fifty ells distant from the near- 
est house (B. B. ii. 9): the place for the cemetery 
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At times, however, the cemetery was at a preat 
distance from the town (Berliner, Ze. ; Abrahams, 
Le). In fact, it was frequently the case that many 
townships (D'3W»^ = “settlements ”) had one ceme- 
tery in common. The London cemetery was the only 
one in England up to 1177; the Hamburg Jews had 


THE OLD CEMETERY OF THE COMMUNITY OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 
(From a photograph.) 


was therefore selected as remote as convenient 
from the city (Luke vii. 12). In Talmudical times 
the tombs were either in caves—hence 
NN yo, frequently the name for a cem- 
etery (M. K. 17a; B. M. 853; B. D. 
58a)—or hewn out of rocks; and the site was marked 
by a whitewashed stone (Ys, Shek. i. 1) to warn 


Site. 


passers-by against Levitical impurity. Matso- 
LEUMS, MONUMENTS, and inscribed TOMBSTONES, 
though not unknown, were exceptional. In the 


Middle Ages the Jewish cemetery was as a rule sit- 
uated at the extreme end of the ghetto, the hospital 
and other communal buildings being frequently 
erected in the neighborhood. The limited area often 
made it necessary to inter bodies above those pre- 
viously buried; and thus the rule became general to 
leave a space of six handbreadths between them 
(Tur Yoreh De‘ah, 363, after Hai Gaon, and Sifte 
Cohen to Yoreh De‘ah, 362, 4), 

The Jewish cemetery in London in 1985 was 
within the city walls and was surrounded by à 
protective wall (Abrahams, Le. p. 78), as was one 
in Rome (Berliner, Le. i. 14; compare idem, ii. 62). 


i 
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bury their dead in Altona; the Amsterdam ‘Jews, 
in Ouderkerk (Schudt, “ Merkwürdigkeiten," vi. 88, 
8 *; Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” p. 69); 
the Jews of both upper and lower Bavaria, in Re- 

gensbure (Berliner, * Aus dem Leben 

Medieval der Deutschen Juden im Mittelalter,? 
Cemeteries. p. 118); and the municipalitv often 

imposed a tax for the right of burial 
(Stobbe, “ Rechtsverhültnisse der Juden," p. wl). 

In ancient times the cemetery was a necropolis 
consisting of family sepulchers, and common burial- 
grounds, in which criminals had special sections as- 
signed to them (Sanh, vi. 5; compare * the potter's 
field,” Matt. xxvii. 7). In the Middle Ages the 
area was often limited, but the dead were as a rule 
buried in a row (Yate Bacharach, Responsa. No. 239). 
Rabhis and men of distinction were placed in a spe- 


cial row (see Feuchtwang, in Kaufmann Gedenk- 
buch, p. 370; and Wonpuetm), On the other hand, 
baptized Jews und persons of evil repute, as well 
as suicides, were buried in a corner outside of. the 
line (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 345 and 962). 
In regard to the direction in which the head was 
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placed custom differed: some preferred it toward the 
east; others toward the west or south; others, again, 
toward the exit of the cemetery (see Horowitz, “ In- 
Schriften des Alten Friedhofs," Introduction, lil.). 
Each cemetery had, asa rule, a place for theablution 
of the dead, called the TAganam HovsE, in which 
the prayers were also recited and the Hakkaror 
made. Adjacent to this hall or house lived the keep- 
er, whose duty it was to watch the cemetery to pre- 
vent profanation. 

In Talmudic times the cemetery was visited on 
fast-days for the sakeof offering prayer at tlie graves 
of the departed, “in order that they may intercede 
in behalf of the living” (Ta‘an. 16; Yer. Ta'an. ii. 
65a; compare Sotah 34b); and this remained the cus- 
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ing of graves with flowers (sce the report of a bitter 
controversy in Lów's “Ben Chananjah,” 1858, pp. 
499—442). A singular custom in the Middle Ages 
permitted first-born animals, which were held too 
sacred for private use (Yoreh De‘ah, 309, 1), to pas- 
ture in the cemetery (Schudt, lc. vi. 8, 39). On the 
other hand, the cemetery was an object of fear and 
superstition, Inasmuch as it was regarded as the 
dwelling-place of spirits and demons (Isa. lxv. 4; 
Matt. viii. 28), and dangerous to remain in overnight 
(Hag. 3b; Nid. 17a); wherefore cabalists deprecated 
the idea of women—who since Eden’s days have had 
à special predileetion for the archfiend— visiting the 
cemetery. 

On entering a cemetery the following benediction 
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THE JEWISH CEMETERY, BRODY, AUSTRIA. 
(From Joseph Pennell, “The Jew at Home,” by permission of D, Appleton & Co.) 


tom throughout the Middle Ages (see Isserles, Shul- 
han 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 459, 10, and 481, 4; 
Schudt, l.e. vi. 88, 78; Berliner, le. pp. 

Sacredness 118 ef seg.). Any occupation showing 
of the disregard of the dead, such as eating, 
Cemetery. drinking, profane work, even the 
wearing of tallit and tefillin, or the use 

of a scroll of the Law, is forbidden in the cemetery; 
nor may the vegetation growing there, or the ground 
itself, be used for private purposes (Meg. 29a; Shul- 
þan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 367, 3-4, and 968) The 
non-use of the grass, however, often led to total neg- 
lect of the cemetery, which gave it a very dreary 
aspect not at all in keeping with its original design. 
In Talmudic times great care was bestowed upon 
the cemetery; so that the saying became current, 
“The Jewish tombs are fairer than royal palaces” 
(Sanh. 96b; compare Matt. xxiii. 99. and Schiirer, 
“ Gesch." 8d ed., iii. 14). Orthodox rabbis in modern 
times, however, have strongly objected to the deck- 


is to be recited: “Blessed be the Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who created you in justice, 
who maintained and supported you in justice, who 
caused you to die in justice, and who recorded the 
number of you all in justice, and who is sure to re- 
suscitate you in justice. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who revivest the dead” (Ber. 58b). Compare an 
older and milder version in Yer. Ber. ix. 13, and 
Tosef., Der. vi. 5: “Blessed be He who recordeth 
the number of you all. He shall judge you all, 
and He shall raise you all. Blessed be He who is 
faithful in His word, the Reviver of the Dead.” 
Compare also Pesik. R., ed. Buber, 46b, and Baer’s 
"'Abodat Yisrael,” p. 586. For other prayers com- 
posed later, see “Ma‘abar Yabbok,” compiled by 
Aaron Berechiah of Modena; L. Landshuth, *4D 
DYN ID) p» aayo odin apa. Berlin, 1867; and 
B. H. Ascher, “The Book of Life," 4th ed.. London, 
1874. A manual of prayers and devotional readin gs 
upon visiting the cemetery was prepared by the 
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New York Board of Jewish Ministers, and published 
(1898) under the title of “ The Door of Hope.” 

The fate of their cemeteries forms one of the most 
tragic chapters in the tragic history of the Jewish 
people. Every massacre of the living was, as a rule, 


followed by furious attacks on the dead in their 
gravesand by a wanton spoliation of the tombstones. 
Graveyards, though regarded as asylums by the 
pagan Roman and Teuton alike, were not sacred 


PART OF THE CEMETERY OF THE EMANU-EL CONGREGATION, AT SALEM FIELDS, NEW YORE. 
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tered tombstones and of graveyards long concealed 
from sight, have brought considerable material to 
light, with which the historian is enabled to recon- 
struct in part the history of “those that sleep in the 
dust” and to revive their memory. See CATACOMBS 
and TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. i. 390 et seq.; Rapoport, in 
K. Lieben, Gal Ed; Bliss, Excavations at Jerusalem, p. 
230, London, 1898; I. Abrahams, J ewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, pp. 77 et seq.; Z. Frankel’s and Holdheim’s opinions in 


(From a photograph.) 


enough in the eyes of the numerous mobs to serve 
asa last refuge for the martyr race during the cen- 
turies of persecution. Old selihot and 

TragicFate many eye-witnesscs, quoted in Zunz, 
of Jewish “Z. G.” pp. 396-401, tell the same 
Cemeteries. sad story of the Jewish cemeteries. 
Most of the tombstones were scattered 

about the cities and used for building and other 
purposes; and only occasionally were the lines 
of an inscription recorded by the historian. There 
is consequently little hope that the history of the old 
Jewish communities will ever, like that of buried 
cities of old, be unearthed. Nearly every trace of 
the ancient cemeteries and settlements has been wan- 
tonly effaced. Still, a few scanty records saved 
here and there, and occasional discoveries of scat- 
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CENSER: An implement shaped like a bowl or 
a pan, intended for the burning of incense. In the 
English Bible the term is employed indiscriminately 
to render two Hebrew words which seem to have 
denoted different objects. One of these words, “ mik- 
teret,” occurs only three times (once in the variant 
“mekatterot,” II Chron. xxx. 14). This, according to 
its etymology, indicated a censer which was among 
the appointments of the Temple required for the per- 
formance of holy offices. The other word, “mah- 
tah,” is mentioned in the Bible twenty-one times, 
In the English version it is rendered thirteen times 
as “censer,” four times as “ fire-pan,” three times as 
" snuff-dishes,” and onceas “snuffer.” Derived from 
the root “hatah” (to gather together coal or ashes), 
it was probably the name of various contrivances 
intended to remove the ashes or to carry live coals. 
Dillmann and Knobel contend that it was the 
saucer in which the snuffers were deposited. In 
Ex. xxv. 88 it stands for ladles used to remove the 
burnt portion of the wick (see Rashi on the pas- 
sage). These may have been of small size. The 
larger ones in connection with the altar for burnt 
offerings (Ex. xxvii. 8: Num. xvii, 3 ef seg.) may 
more properly be rendered by “fire-pans.” From 
Mishnah Kelim ii. 8, 7 it isevident that various forms 
of these were known; some being open without 
rims, while others, designated as “ complete,” were 
provided with raised rims. 


The mahtah was, as a rule, not used to burn in- 
cense. From the documents, as now incorporated 
in the Pentateuch, it appears that only on the 
golden altar, or, as it is also called, “the inner altar,” 
could incense be offered (Ex. xxx, 1-7: xl. 26, 27), 
The critical school has indeed contended that the 
inner or golden altar was not recognized in carlier 
times. But this does not weaken the evidence of the 
documents to the effect that in post-cxilic periods 
censcrs were not proper utensils for the burning of 
incense. The story of Korah'sadherents (Num. xvi. 
17, 15), as well as Ezek, viii. 11, proves that in the 
opinion of the later days the use of the mahtah for 
this purpose was regarded in the light of an illegal 
profanation. 

But the mahtah was used in conveying incense to 
the altar. An exception to this was in the ritual for 
the Day of Atonement. The high priest filled the 
censer with coals from the altar and, placing upon 
them a handful of incense, caused ‘the smoke to 
cover the mercy-seat of the Ark in the Holy of Holies 
(Lev. xvi. 12, 18). These “pans” were of bronze, 
silver, and gold. Mishnah Tamid v. 5 indicates that 
those in the Temple were complicated in construc- 
tion and of costly material (see also Yoma 48b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Keil, Handbuch der Biblischen Archäologie, 

translated by Christie and Cusin, Edinburgh, 1888: Wiuer, 

D. R. Leipsic, 1833; Cook, Exodus, note on Ex. xxvii. 3, in 

the Bible Commentary, Scribner’s, New York, 1898; No- 

wack, Biblische Archäologie; commentaries of Knobel and 
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CENSORSHIP OF HEBREW BOOKS: Con. 
sorship is the regulation, first decreed by the Church 
and then carried out either by that institution or 
by the state, whereby books (both manuscript and 
printed) were examined for the purpose of,ascertain- 
ing whether they contained heretical or other objec- 
tionable passages. Upon this examination depended 
the conditions under which a book might be used or 
printed, or its condemnation. If a book was uncon- 
ditionally rejected, it was laid under thc ban, and 
all copies that could be found were destroyed. Ifa 
book was authorized conditionally, all the words 
and passages that the authorities found objection- 
able had to be expunged, being either omitted en- 
tirely in works that were about to be printed, or 
rendered illegible in those that had already been set 
up. Censorship, however, as regards the books of 
the Jews, is generally taken to mean only the revi- 
sion, expurgation, or purification (Pip) o£ the text 
undertaken iu Italy by persons appointed by the 
Inquisition. 

The word "censura," in the sense of objection to 
questionable passages, is found from the middle of 

the fifteenth century. “Censor” was 

The Words the title of the official appointed by 
* Censura" the Church to decide, after examina- 
and ‘‘ Cen- tion, whether a book was beyond all 
sor.” revision, and hence would have to be 
prohibited, or whether it could be re- 

vised and allowed to circulate after expurgation. 
But for the examination of Hebrew books before 
printing there were no censors, in the exact mean- 
ing of the word, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Such censors, employed by the state, 
are not found before the second half of the eight- 
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eenth century, and then not in Italy, the chief seat 
of censorship, but in the territory of Austria. Since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century they are 
met with in Russia also. The description * censor 
is not once found added to the signature in the 
numerous certificates of censorship of Hebrew books 
that have come down from Italy; but “reviser” 
(“revedetor,” 1557; “reveditor,” 1597; “riveditore ” 
and “revisore” in the seventeenth century) is the 
usual title, and, as an exception, “expurgator ” 
(1627). It would be more correct, therefore, to 
speak of the “revisers” than of the “censors” of 
Hebrew books in Italy. The three converts ap- 
pointed by the bishop of Mantua to revise the He- 
brew books are only occasionally (and then in- 
correctly) designated as *censores," in a document 
dated Aug. 27, 1595 (printed by Stern, “Urkund- 
liche Beiträge,” No. 158). Evidently none of them 
ever bore the title “censor” or added it to his 

signature. 
There was no censorship for Hebrew books ap- 
pointed and authorized by the Churchas such. For 
even after a most careful expurgation 


No Cen- the books of the Jews were not to be 
sorship given such ecclesiastical authority as 
Proper. was conferred upon non-Jewish works 


when revised and certified by censors. 
Therefore the persons employed to examine the 
Hebrew books were not considered by the Church as 
censors in the full meaning of the word, 

The censors (using the term in its common accept- 
ance) proceeded as follows: The Hebrew books were 
demanded from their Jewish possessors in the name 
of the Inquisition, and were handed over to the local 
office. Concealment of books was rigorously pun- 
ished, not only by seizure of the books and by large 
fines, but, under certain circumstances, also by 
imprisonment and by confiscation of property, The 
books collected were examined by the appointed re- 
visers, who destroyed the interdicted ones, and pun- 
ished their possessors. The objectionable books 
were then expurgated and restored to their owners 
with a certificate of censorship. The Jews had to 
provide the costs of the censorship; that is, the pay- 
ment of the revisers. It was forbidden, on pain of 
heavy punishment, to restore the expurgated words, 
or to supply the missing passages between the lines 
or in the margins. 

All passages which, in the opinion of the revisers, 
contradicted the doctrines, regulations, or customs 

` of the Christian Church, or contained 


Objec- blasphemies, heresies, or errors, were 
tionable condemned. Thus they rendered illeg- 
Phrases  ible in Hebrew books any account of 
and Pas-  Christiansand baptized Jews, clericals 

sages. or heretics, the uncircumcised, Judæ- 


ophobes, or observers of strange rites 
(Tw ATNAY "33, unless the context showed unmis- 
takably that only the idolatry of antiquity, and not 
Christianity, could be intended. They also expur- 
gated all references to Judaism as the one true relig- 
ion in contrast to all the others; all mention of the 
Messiah to come; any passages of Scripture in- 
terpreted apologetically in favor of Judaism, or 
polemically in an anti-Christian sense; all compli- 
mentary epithets (as, for instance, p*qy, Up = 


“pious,” “holy”) when applied to the Jewish race, 
to a Jewish community, or to individual Jews, espe- 
cially to Jewish martyrs (in the Latin edition of 
Benjamin of Tudela’s “Itinerary,” ex pressions like 
“bone, felicis," or “probands memorie,” etc., fol- 
lowing the names of rabbis; “honesti viri,” follow- 
ing “Judæi”; “sacra” before “ synagoga,” etc., are 
also condemned by the papal index of 1612). The 
revisers also deleted any refléction on non-Jews and 
non-Jewish matters, or even a commendation of 
Jews or Judaism, that could be construed into a re- 
flection on the opposite parties; all expressions like 
12 DIN, *DY po, AYwIN maby (“wicked king- 
dom” “sectarian,” “Roman,” * Edom,” * stranger ”), 
that really or apparently referred to Christians 
and Christianity; all mention of the word 55n 
(“Talmud ?) or of the euphemistic phrase ynn ny 
(“may his dignity be exalted”; usually applied to 
rulers), and similar expressions, when appended to 
the names of non-Christian rulers. 

The words to be expurgated were scored throu gh 
more or less heavily with pen and ink, and some- 
times were rendered quiteillegible by means of cross- 
lines. In consequence of this heavy crossing with 
acid ink, the paper in the course of time frequently 
crumbled, as was especially the case with prayer- 
books, Bible commentaries, and liturgic works, 
wherein many so-called anti-Christian passages were 
treated with unusual severity. At the same time, 
in many other cases, the ink of the expurgator has 
in the course of centuries gradually faded and re- 
vealed the original text. "The application of print- 
ing-ink, to render the passage com- 
pletely and permanently illegible, 
scems to have been an invention of 
nineteenth-century censorship. Occa- 
sionally the objectionable passage 
was emended, not by being stricken out, but by 
the addition of one or more words, such as bw after 
Day meos (mbw» pu» Y = DY, “ wor- 
shipers of the stars and constellations”), in order to 
exclude any possibility of applying the word D'o5y 
to the holy images of the Christians. Sometimes a 
totally unobjectionable word was substituted for that 
erased by the reviser: thus, instead of *3, that might 
be referred to the Christians, was inserted the word 
m3 (* Cuthean ?) or 33 (* Babylonian ”); and for 
n» mmay, abbreviated into pP'y (* strange rite"), 
which might also mean Christianity, was substituted 
mob n"a3y, abbreviated N'Y (“idolatry”). Still, 
such emendations can hardly have been made by the 
Christian revisers, on account of the trouble con- 
nected therewith; they were probably undertaken 
by the Jewish owners themselves, either under com- 
pulsion or as a precaution. From the end of the 
sixteenth century, whenever a large part of the text 
of a folio, of a page, or even of a column was con- 
sidered objectionable, the reviser, not taking the 
trouble to strike out the several expressions and 
passages, preferred to deal summarily by cutting or 
tearing out the whole folio or a part of it. This ex- 
plains for example the absence of several folios from 
the middle (ch. iii., § 25) of Joseph Albo’s * Ikkarim” 
in most of the Italian copies of the first three editions. 

In several cases it has been definitely stated that 
the revisers lightened their work either by correctin g 
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only one copy of each book, and using that as a pat- 
tern for all the other copies of the same edition, or 
by employing the so-called “Index Expurgatorius ” 
(pypri naD), a list of passages to be expunged, 
prepared either by themselves or other experts. 
When the work of expurgation was finished, a 
short certificate by the censor, in Latin or in Italian, 
occasionally in Hebrew, or in Italian 


Censor’s and Hebrew, was affixed to the last 
Certificate. page of the book, or sometimes to the 


title-page. The oldest censor's note 
extant is as follows: “1555 Die 10. dec[em]bris 
Reuisus per D[ominum] Jac[obu]m Geraldini co- 
miss[arium] ap[ostoli]cum. Cæsar Belliossus Curise 
Ep[iscopa]l(s  Bonon[iensis] et dicti D[omini] 
Comiss[arii] not[a]r[ius] uicar[ius]," which may 
be translated: “Dec. 10, 1555, Jac. Geraldini, apos- 
tolie commissioner, revised this book and Cesar 
Belliossus, notary (and vicar ?) testified to this by 
his signature to the bishop of Bologna and to the 
above mentioned commissioner.” There isa similar 
endorsement of the episcopal notary at Reggio made 
in 1556 by order of the above-mentioned apostolic 
and ducal commissioner Geraldini. 

The earliest censor's certificates (and even those 
as late as 1604) were formulated, at the request or 
with the consent of the ecclesiastical authority, by 
the notaries or the vicars of the Inquisition, who 
sometimes added the information that the inquisitor 
N. N. authorized the book, and that he (the notary 
or vicar) signed by orderorin the place of the former. 
Toward the end of the sixteenth century, and less 
often during the seventeenth, the local inquisitor 
signed alone, sometimes adding a statement to the 
effect that he had commissioned the reviser N. N. 
to look through the book. In 1594a reviser (Hip- 
politus Ferrarensis of Cremona) testified to the ef- 
fect that the book revised by him had been passed 
by the Inquisition with the permission of the vicar 
N. N. A double signature to the same revision is 
also often found; as, for example, that of thereviser 
commissioned by the Inquisition, and below it that 
of the inquisitor by whom the order was given (end 
of the sixteenth century, at Turin); or that of the 
reviser, and below it that of the notary (1600). 

Beginning with 1557, censors' certificates of the 
reviser—who sometimes adds that he has revised 
the book by order of the inquisitor (1590, 1622; 
Ancona, 1629) or of the Inquisition (1687)—are 
found side by side with these censors’ certificates 
signed on the authority of the Inquisition by its 
officials, which, however, were declared inadmissi- 
ble by the Roman Curia from the end of the six- 
teenth century. Sometimes, instead of the signa- 
ture of the reviser himself, that of anothor person 
occurs (1622), with the remark that the revision has 
been undertaken by order of the appointed cor- 
rector, N. N., or that the book has been revised by 
another in the presence of the signer, by order of the 
Inquisitor. A curious entry of the year 1566 is 
found, to the effect that Rabbi Judah ha-Dani revised 
the book with the permission of the Inquisitor of 
Alexandria, Vincentio Perera. The books revised 
at Mantua in 1597 often have the signatures of two 
revisers, Domenico Irosolomitano and Alessandro 
Scipione. In most cases, however, the expurgation 
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is testified to by one signature only, often containing 
merely the name of the expurgator, but occasionally. 
other matter, as date, place, the nature of work done 
(correction, expurgation, revision, seldom approba- 
tion), and details of the commission (middle of six- 
teenth century): Vittorio Eliano, baptized grandson 
of the famous grammarian Elijah Levita of Venice 
wrote: “ De ordine dei Essecutori contra la Biastema, ” 
(by order of the Executive Commission against Blas- 
phemy); others wrote: “1622, by order and in the 
name of the bishop ”; “1628, by the order of Rome "s 
“ 1688, by order of the archbishop of Urbino”: “ 1754, 
by order of the magister Sacri Palatii.” The follow- 
ing protest, written in 1640-41 by the corrector Giro- 
lamo da Durallano, in the name of the possessor of the 
book isan exception: by Nb n'y by SE mobs mb, 
YOST OSA, probably meaning that expressions 
of disdain (ni55s, probably misspelled for m5») 
have been applied not to Christians, but to idol 
worshipers. Once, in 1754, in addition to the cer- 
tificate of the reviser, Peruzzotti, there occurs a 
warning to the owner of the book (who has affixed 
his signature thereto), that the restoration of the 
erased words is forbidden on pain of a fine of 100 

scudi. 
As the censorship of Hebrew works was never 
given an authoritative character, the Church refu- 
sing any responsibility for conscien- 


Renewed  tious expurgation, books that had 
Revision. once been revised and attested could 


be again demanded for censorship, 
cither by the Inquisition of another place, or even 
by the same local Inquisition, Frequently books 
are found containing five different censors’ certifi- 
cates within half a century; hence it is evident that 
the certificate of expurgation was by no means 
equivalent to an ecclesiastical sanction of the expur. 
gated book. The repeated domiciliary visitsand re- 
visions of books in the sixteenth century may have 
been due to the suspicion that some Jews owned 
prohibited books, such as Talmud treatises. But 
even after experience had shown how groundless 
these suspicions were, the authorities did not cease 
to demand Hebrew books. . Even works published 
with the permission of the authorities (“con licenza 
dei superiori "), and, hence, examined and sanctioned 
before printing, had to be produced again and again 
for purposes of censorship. Furthermore, the con- 
scientiousness of the earlier revisers was sometimes 
doubted; and they were openly accused of super- 
ficiality and negligence in correcting, of unreliabil- 
ity, and even of bribery. It became evident at each 
new revision that, in spite of the censor’s certificate, 
many books had, either accidentally or intentionally, 
been left wholly or almost intact: for, on the one 
hand, much offensive matter had not been ex punged; 
and, on the other, many erased passages had been 
restored by means of chemicals or had been written 
in the margin, the severe interdiction notwithstand- 
ing. Onelocal inquisition distrusted the other; one 
inquisitor, his predecessor; all mistrusted the bap- 
tized revisers and the Jewish owners. This dis- 
trust, increased by repeated denunciations and by 
the prevailing inclination to harass the Jews, led in 
Italy to repeated domiciliary visits and to the con- 
fiscation or renewed expurgation of Hebrew books 
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in the old territory of the Pontifical States in 1753 
and 1754. This last extensive book-inquisition 
marked the end of expurgatorial censorship in Italy. 
The rules followed in the expurgation became 
more and more stringent as time went on. The re- 
visers up to the end of the sixteenth century were 
much more lenient than those who came after; and 
the latter, again, were not so rigorous as the revisers 
of the seventcenth and eighteenth centuries. <A list 
of the general rules to be observed in expurgating 
Hebrew books is found in the preface to the (DD 
pip. of which (as now known)only five copies are 
extant in manuscript. This book, written in He- 
brew, is an “Index Expurgatorius " 


Principles for several hundred Hebrew books, 
of Cen- and was begun in 1594 by an anony- 
sorship. mous Capuchin. It was finished in 


1596 by Domenico Irosolomitano, who 
made additions, bringing it down to 1612. Finally 
it was further enlarged in 1626 by the reviser Renato 
da Modena. It was not used, however, until the 
seventeenth century. Although theoretically there 
was a definite agreement as to the methods to be 
followed in expurgating a book, practically the re- 
visers acted most arbitrarily ; so that frequently dif- 
ferent copies of the same book were severely scored 
by one censor and hardly touched by another. No 
similarity of treatment was observed even by the 
same censor. At one time he would be severe, at 
another lenient; at one time thorough, and at an- 
other lax. Chance and bribery also came into play. 
As the revisers were paid by the Jews, and were 
mostly poor converts to whom money was a consid- 
eration, the Jews bought their good-will in order to 
save the books from being mutilated; hence the re- 
visers were often bribed to certify to the expurga- 
tion, though the books had hardly been touched. 

Numerous blunders were made by the generally 
ignorant censors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The following striking ex- 

Ignorant amples, unlike the fictitious illustra- 
Censor- tions which, given first in the “ Lite- 
ship. raturblatt des Orients” (v. 548, vii. 
951), have been widely copied, are 

. genuine and attested. Laurentius Franguellus (1919) 
strikes out the word sion (* knowledge," not “ Tal- 
mud ”) in the prayer “ Let us heed all the knowledge 
of Thy law,” 3nmn moon "2 b5 nw; the verse 
of the Psalm 3ynND. nn VAN: and similar Biblical 
passages, in which pw, DYTN, ywy occurs, as though 
these passages referred to Christianity. Luigi of 
' Bologna (1602) deletes the words aba sty in the 
book jp-n nown (ed. Venice, 1540, & 86), where 
the cutting of the hair is referred to. Hence 
he read in23. and took it to mean a cleric (m53). 
In the book panD) D*pdS (ed. Venice, 1546) the same 
censor strikes out the first words in rà yen 54330, 
(*He who bathes while he holds an insect in his 
hand,”) which he here connected with Christian bap- 
tism. Giovanni Domenico Vistorini (1609) deletes 
the Biblical passage “3A rnpna yas xb) in the book 
DW misy sap (Venice, 1547, fol. 10). In Abraham 
ibn Ezra’s preface to his Pentateuch commentary 
the words M3 bs spiny mwn are stricken out by 
several expurgators, who evidently took them to 
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refer to the Messiah, to Jesus, and to all Christians, 
while, in reality, two Karaite commentators, Mashiah 
and Jeshua, and similar sectaries, are meant. 

The extent of the work of a busy censor may be 
estimated from a manuscript notice of Domenico 
Irosolimitano, probably of the year 1612 (in Porges 
copy of “Sefer ha-Zikkuk ”), which states that he 
had expurgated 21,167 (read “ 22,167”) printed 
books, 4,311 manuscripts, and 2,533 books, partly 
printed and partly in manuscript; a total of 29,011 
works. 

The first notice of Jews having been forced to 
expurgate alleged blasphemies against Christianity 
dates from the middle of the thirteenth century. 
On Aug. 19, 1263, King Jacob of Aragon ordered 
all the Jews within his domain to delete within three 
months all the so-called objectionable passages found 

in their books either by themselves or 
History of by Paulof burgos. Failure to obey the 

Expur- command would entail the destruction 

gation. ofthe books and a heavy fine. Books 

of the fifteenth century also show many 
omissions in the text, gaps not filled in, and textual 
emendations, which are due either to previously ex- 
purgated manuscript copies or to Jewish expurga- 
tion made before printing. In 1426 the Jews of 
Savoy expunged from their Talmud copies and 
prayer-books passages pointed out as objectionable 
by the Inquisition. In the second half of the ff- 
teenth century the Jews in the duchy of Milan ex- 
purgated their prayer-books in order to anticipate 
the denunciations of the apostate Vicenzo. When 
compared with earlier editions, printed books of the 
frst half of the sixteenth century also show many 
omissions, indicating a Jewish anticipatory expur- 
gation; but whether this was undertaken from fear 
or by order of the authorities is not certain. 

Eight months after the Talmud was publicly 
burned at Rome (Sept. 9, 1553), a papal bull (May 29, 
1554) commanded the Jews, on pain of heavy pun- 
ishment, to give up Within four months all books con- 
taining alleged blasphemies or vituperations against 
Jesus; but they were allowed to retain other He- 
brew books that contained no objectionable pas- 
sages. Hereby expurgation of all Hebrew books 
was naturally assumed without being expressly 
demanded. An ecclesiastical decision from Tome, 
given through the “Bssecutori contra la Biastema " 
in Venice toward the end of 1558, declared, in an- 
swer to the question which Talmudic books apart 
from the Talmud proper should be purned, that the 
non-Talmudic books should be.revised by Christians 
who knew Hebrew. 

The first one officially appointed for this work was 
the baptized Jew Jacob Geraldino (Geraldini), pro- 
posed by the Jews themselves and made apostolic 
commissioner by the pope in 1555. In 1556 he was 
appointed ducal commissioner by the duke of Mo- 
dena. Anotherconvert, Andrea de Monte, appointed 
not by the pope, but at the request of the Jews, 
was soon associated with him. Their work was 
merely superficial ; and it gave subsequent censorial 
authorities much cause for complaint. Probably, 
in order to lighten the work of the expurgators, the 
rabbi Abraham Provenzale of Mantua began (1555) 
a list of passages to be expurgated, but did not 
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get beyond thirty books, mostly Bible commen- 
taries. | 

In order to anticipate the censorship by correcting 
the texts before printing, the printing establishment 
founded at Cremona in 1556 engaged as reviser 
Vittorio Eliano, a baptized grandson of the gram: 
marian Elijah Levita. The Jews were so glad to 
save their non-Talmudic books from expurgation, 
that they willingly made great pecuniary sacrifices 
in order to soften the severity of the expurgators. 
There was a tendency in the Roman Inquisition, 
however, to restrict as much as possible the number 
of books permitted to be expurgated. When, in 
1959, the first papal index of prohibited books ap- 
peared—which included the Talmud with all its 
compendiums, glosses, notes, interpretations, and 
expositions—the vicars of the Inquisition at Cre- 
mona (Sixtus of Siena and Hieronymus of Vercelli) 
endeavored to give to it the widest possible interpre- 
tation. On complaint of the Jews of the duchy of 
Milan, however—to which Cremona at that time 
belonged—most of the non-Talmudic books were 
restored, although grudgingly. The two above- 
mentioned vicars demanded a high price for the re- 
vision of the returned books, made either by them- 
selves or by others, and in addressing the duke the 
Jews could unhesitatingly Say that the two revi- 
sers had cared more for the money than for the ex- 
purgation. 

The index of Pius IV. of Trent, which appeared 
March 24, 1564, permitted the Jews to use Hebrew 
and even Talmudic books, provided they were 
printed without the word “ Talmud,” and were 
purged from vituperations against the Christian re- 
ligion. The expurgation of Hebrew books, thus 
expressly declared admissible, was henceforth regu- 
larly undertaken before printing, either by the Jews 
themselves or by Christian correctors; and this ac- 
counts for the more or less mutilated state of ye- 
prints since the middle of the sixteenth century, 

Although the expurgation of Hebrew books and 


manuscripts was undertaken about 1560—74 in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the Inquisition, it was 


certified to neither by the signatures of the Inquisi- 
tion nor by those of the expurgators. There is a 
single certificate (1866) that the rabbi “ Jhehodah ” 
of the tribe of “Dan” expurgated a book by per- 
mission of the Inquisition. As late as 1589-90 it 
must have been customary in Mantua not to sign 
censors' certificates; for nota single signature by 
Alessandro Scipione is extant from this period, al- 
though in 1589-90 he corrected and revised all the 
Hebrew books in that city. The statement in Neu- 
bauer’s “Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library” (Index, “Censors 7), that Lau- 
rentius “Franquella” signed censors’ certificates as 
early as 1571, seems to be due to an error in reading 
the date; the signature of Laurentius Franguellus, 
who was one of the busiest revisers of whom there 
is record, is not found before Nov. 1574. 

In 1571 the first papal Index Expurgatorius for 
non-Jewish books appeared. For Hebrew books 
busy expurgators doubtless used a similar index, as 
it would have been a waste of time to correct every 
book afresh page by page. None of these Hebrew 
indices, however, not even the “ Sefer ha-Zikkuk,” 
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already mentioned, received the authorization or ec- 
clesiastical sanction granted to the Index Expurga- 
torius for non-Hebrew books. For, although the 
Church declared the expurgation of Hebrew books 
indispensable, neither the Roman Congregation of 
the Index, existing since 1571, nor the Congrega- 
tio Sancti Officii of Rome, founded 1588, nor any 
pope would vouch for the correctness of the expur- 
gation undertaken by the Christian revisers, who 
were generally of Jewish origin; nor would they 
confer upon the purified texts the approbation of the 
Church. Furthermore, the opinions of the Church 
in regard to the admissibility and value of the ex- 
purgation of Hebrew books were continually chan- 
ging, not only with successive incumbents of the 
papal chair, but at times even with onc and the same 
pope. 

By permission of Pope Gregory XIII. the cen- 
sored (mutilated) edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
appeared at Basel in 1578-81 with many of its pas- 
sages changed beyond recognition, a scandalous in- 
stance of Roman censorship. Buteven this“ purified” 
Talmud did not receive ecclesiastical approbation, 
but was merely tolerated. In the third quarter of 
the sixteenth and in the first half of the seventeenth 

century extraordinarily large numbers 

Vacillation of Hebrew books were expurgated, 

in Cen- N otwithstanding the many annoy- 

sorship. ances and the heavy expenses con- 

nected therewith, the Jews were glad 

to be able to save their books from destruction, and 

to be protected against the punishment attendant 
upon the use of non-expurgated books. 

The customary inconsistency of the papal court 
was now again shown in the continual wavering be- 
tween leniency and rigor, At the instance of the 
Jews, who shrank from no trouble and no sacrifices, 
Pope Sixtus V., in 1540, ordered a renewed expur- 
gation of the Talmud by the Index commission, and 
the rules to be followed were formulated; but the 


year after Sixtus’ death the Roman Inquisition 
wrote that the expurgation of the Talmud was a 


ridiculous and useless work. In 1592 the Inquisi- 
tion repeatedly declared, in -accordance with the 
wishes of Pope Clement VIL, that the Jews had 
no right to keep any Hebrew books except the Bible 
and grammars. A year later, however, a bull of the 
same pope limited the prohibition toa few Talmudic 
and cabalistic books, together with some other He- 
brew books and manuscripts—already condemned 
by his predecessor—which could not be permitted, 
even under the pretext that they had been expur- 
gated. A papal writ of April 17, 1598, allowed the 
Jews six weeks in which to expurgate other books 
that had not been expressly forbidden. The bishops 
and local inquisitors, confused by these contradic- 
tions, waverings, and changes of the chief authority, 
treated the books of the Jews accordin g to theirown 
personal likes or dislikes, rather than 
Papal in accordance with the severe or le- 
Inconsist- nient injunctions from Rome. As 
ency. early as 1591, and more frequently 
Since then, inquisitors were censured 
and threatened because they had participated in the 
expurgation of Hebrew books, and had affixed their 
signatures to them. 
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In 1588 various Jewish communities vainly urged 
the Roman Inquisition to depute an expurgator to 
purify their books from heresies and errors. The 
Inquisition continued to insist that it was the duty 
of the Church not to engage in any way in expurga- 
ting Hebrew books, but merely to punish those Jews 
found in possession of uncensored or insufficiently 
expurgated ones. Thus, the Jews of Mantua, who 
at their own expense had their books revised by the 
convert Alessandro Scipione (1589-90), could not 
obtain a signed official certificate of the revision. 
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garded this decree of their superiors, and were re- 
peatedly reprimanded therefor by the Holy Office. | 

The series of contradictions from Rome is repeated 
in the seventeenth century. Notwithstanding the 
strict prohibitions renewed from time to time, He- 
brew books were expurgated not only by Christian 
revisers, but also by those appointed and authorized 
by the Church; as, forinstance, in 1608, when Pietro 
Ferdinando signs himself * Revisore deputato." In 
1618 Giovanni Domenico Carretto was appointed 
corrector for one year by the inquisitor-general of 
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RUSSIAN CENSOR'S MARKS ON THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF A. B. DOBSEVAGE’S "Lo DUBBIM WELO YA'AR." 


It was not until 1595 that the Jews of that city pre- 
vailed upon the bishop to appoint as censors of He- 
brew books the three converts, Laurentius Fran- 
guellus, Domenico Irosolimitano, and Alessandro 
Scipione. All the Hebrew books of Mantua were 
again expurgated en masse; and the completed re- 
vision was certifled to at the end of each book by 
the signature of one or two revisers. In the same 
way the Roman inquisitional tribunal, contrary to 
former ordinances, decreed in 1598 that Hebrew 
books, in so far as they were not among the prohib- 
ited ones, should be left to the local inquisition for 
correction; but in 1602 the Roman Inquisition 
ordered the local inquisitions to have nothing to do 
with the expurgation of Hebrew books. Neverthe- 
less many censors’ certificates of the end of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth show that the local inquisitions often disre- 


Mantua. Pope Gregory XV. (1621-28), unlike. his 
predecessors, doubtless approved the censorship of 
Hebrew books by Christians; for dur- 
Seven- ing his incumbency of the papal chair 
teenth and at least three expurgators of Hebrew 
Eighteenth books were appointed by the Roman 
Centuries. Inquisition: Vincentius Matelica, 
1622, “auctoritate apostolica”; Isaia 
di Roma, 1623, “per ordine di Roma"; and Petrus 
de Trevio, 1623, “deputatus” (officially appointed 
to revise books). After the death of Gregory XY. 
more stringent rules in regard to books seem to 
have been adopted by Rome, probably at the insti- 
gation of the fanatic cardinal Carlo Borromeo. In 
1625 it was again decreed that the Jews themselves 
should expurgate their books; but in the following 
year Renato da Modena was appointed expurgator 
by the Inquisition of that city. 
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In 1641 the work of expurgation was relaxed in 
Italy. The old Hebrew books and manuscripts had 
been repeatedly expurgated; the newly printed 
books were by a rigorous censorship purified of all 
objectionable matter before publication, and after 
that were generally again examined by expurgators. 
Yet the monk Antonio Francisco Enriquez, appointed 
by the archbishop of Urbino, was still busily em- 
ployed as expurgator (1683-88). 

In the eighteenth century, after an interval of 
more than sixty years, the work of revision was re- 
sumed with renewed zeal throughout the papal do- 
minions, by Giovanni Antonio Costanzi, actively as- 
sisted by Philiop Peruzzotti (1753-54). Costanzi was 
scriptor in the library of the Vatican, and the author 
of the large catalogue of its Hebrew manuscripts 
that appeared in 1756 under Assemani’sname. Dur- 
ing the interval of rest, the Jews had undone the 
work of the censors by restoring the expunged or 
omitted passages. Though this was a dangerous 
thing to do, punishable not only by confiscation and 
large fines, but also by long imprisonment, as in the 
case of Rabbi Solomon Abi‘ad Basila in Mantua, 17338, 
yet the Jews could not resist the temptation. They 
were suddenly dumbfounded when, at the instiga- 
tion of Costanzi, searching domiciliary visits in 
quest of Hebrew books were made in all the ghettos 
of the pontifical states. The Hebrew books, with- 
out exception, were collected and divided into three 
classes: (1) those permitted without reserve, which 
were immediately returned; (2) those permitted con- 
ditionally, returned after having been revised and 
paid for; and (8) those absolutely unrevisable, which 
were confiscated. Whenever several copies of the 
same book had to be revised, the reviser corrected 
merely one copy, which he signed; the Jews were 
then obliged to correct all other copies by this one, 
and to bring them to the reviser for his signature. 

After the arduous work of revision had been com- 
pleted an edict was issued, in 1755, for the Pontifical 
States, either prohibiting Hebrew books entirely or 
permitting them under certain restrictions. Co- 
stanzi planned to formulate exact rules for the cen- 
sorship of such works; endeavoring also to work 
out an Index Expurgatorius for Jewish books, sim- 
ilar to that first made by the Spanish Inquisition for 
non-Jewish books. His trouble was in vain; and 
his book, which, according to the opinion of the 
celebrated Assemani, was arranged with signal clear- 
ness and knowledge of the subject, is now buried 
in the library of the Vatican. Outside of Italy the 
expurgation of Hebrew books and manuscripts was 
undertaken only in the French territory belonging 
to the Pontifical States. For the censorship of He- 
brew books in Russia and for a list of censors see 
below. 
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——In Russia: Jews at once took advantage of 
the ukase of Catherine II., dated Jan. 27, 1783, per- 
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mitting the establishment of printing-presses; and 
in the same year Hebrew books were published at 
Shklov and Polonnoe. These, as well as books im- 
ported from Poland (on account of there being no 
Hebrew censors among the censors of foreign books 
at the custom-houses, or among the censors of domes- 
tic printed matter in the chief towns), escaped the 
notice of the government. The attention of the au- 
thorities was first drawn by Governor-General Pas- 
sek to the condition of affairs with regard to Hebrew 
books. This official reported in 1790 that he had 
ordered some Jewish books, imported from Poland, 
to be detained at the custom-house of Tolochin; 

holding the silence of the fiscal laws 


Beginning with regard to Hebrew books to be 
of Cen- a prohibition against their admission 
sorship. into Russia—contrary to the dictum 


of the “kahal” (communal council) 
of Mohilev, which claimed that such silence implied 
only the non-taxation of Hebrew books. Catherine 
thereupon prohibited the importation of Hebrew 
books, stating that the Jews could obtain their sup- 
plies of religious literature from the Russian print- 
ing-offices. 

For six years (1790-90) this prohibition was the 
subject of frequent complaints on the part of the 
Jews, who were compelled to have recourse to smug- 
gling, the small and inadequate Russian printing- 
offices being unable to produce thelarge numbers of 
books needed. In 1796 the government legalized 
the importatiou of Hebrew books, having been com- 
pelled to do so in consequence of the ukase of Sept. 
28 of that year, by which the liberty to establish 
printing-oftices in Russia was withdrawn. Special 
censors, wel] versed in the Hebrew language, now 
became a necessity. On Oct. 17, 1796, Paul I. issued 
& ukase ordering the installation of two learned Jews 
in the censor's office at Riga, for the purpose of ex- 
amining Hebrew books, both those published in 
Russia and those imported. The “two 
learned Jews” were found by Gov- 
ernor Richter of Livonia in the per- 
sons of Moses Hezekicl (or Hekiel) and Ezekiel 
David Lewy, both of Riga, who, after having been 
sworn (Jan. 1, 1798), entered upon their duties as 
subordinates of the Gentile censor at Riga, at a sal- 
ary of 300 rublesa year. The first Jewish censor 
with full powers was Leon Elkan, a Prussian Jew, 
who, being well recommended to the authorities, 
was appointed Jewish censor at Riga at a salary of 
600 rubles a year. 

The Jewish communities soon felt the scarcity 
of sacred books, due first to the interference of the 
government with private enterprise in the printing 
industry, and secondly to the forced import of He- 
brew books through one channel; namely, through 
Riga. Jewish merchants complained to the local 
officials, and petitioned the higher authorities at St. 
Petersburg. Thecensors at Radzivil also petitioned 
the attorney-general to increase the number of Jew- 
ish censors, on the ground that in the governments 
of Volhynia, Podolsk, and Minsk there were many 
Jews who needed Hebrew books “both for prayer 
and for the education of their children in the Law 
and Faith." The request was refused, the govern- 
ment considering one Jewish censor sufficient for the 
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needs of all the Russian Jews. 
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It was not until 1798 


that a censor's office was established at Wilna, 

Karl Tile of Leipsic being appointed 
At Wilna. censor for Hebrew books in that year. 

The new office did not, however, com- 
mence operations until March 14, 1800; and in the 
mean while the censorship of Hebrew books, of 
either foreign or native production, continued to 
be exercised in Riga, whither the Jewish printing- 
houses of Grodno, Shklov, Slavuta, Koretz, and 
Novodvor had to send their works for approbation. 


It is interesting 
to note that the 
first book to 
puzzle the official 
censor as to its 
being in accord 
with the designs 
of the govern- 
ment was an ordi- 
nary prayer-book, 
entitled “Rosh 
Hodesh Siddu- 
rim.” The most 
doubtful passages 
were found in the 
“Eighteen Bene- 
dictions,” in“ Tah- 
nun,” and in the 
Sabbatic poem 
*Tklu Mashman- 
nim”; the passages 
in the first two 
containing hints 
about tyrants and 
the land of exile; 
while the last was 
considered im- 
moral on account 
of its exhortations 
to feasting and 
drinking. Censor 
Elkan did not 
recommend the 
burning of the 
prayer-book; but 
he advised that 
the page contain- 
ing *Iklu Mash- 
mannim be torn 
out, and in the 
other cases that 
the obnoxious 
words be obliter- 
ated. Of other 


tians and the Christian religion. 


Censorship 


The same fate 


befell the * Tehinnot Immahot," because the prayers 
for the New Moon contained allusions to cruel poten- 
tates calculated to breed hatred. The history of the 
Cossack persecutions under Chmielnicki, entitled 
“Yawen Mezulah,” was prohibited, because of the 
name D'3i applied to Russians, and on the further 
ground that the reading of the book might preju- 
dice the Jews against the natural-born subjects of 


the ezar. 


The “Or ha-Hayyim,” by Ya‘abez, was 


prohibited because of one passage stating that God 


Alexander I., Pavlovich 
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and other youths took an active part in the revolu- 
tionary movement of theseventies; Alexander knew 
and always appreciated the loyalty of the great ma- 
jority of his Jewish subjects, and on many occasions 
rewarded them for their services to the country. 
When the assassination of Alexander by nihilist 
conspirators became known, the Jews of Russia 
deeply mourned the loss of the benevolent czar 
and liberator 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Demidov San-Donato, VFevreiski Vaprns v 
Rosi, St. Petersburg, 1883; Julius Eckard. Von Nicolaus 
I. zu Alerander TII. 2d ed., Leipsic, 1581 : Orshanski, Rus- 
skoe Zakanodatelstvo o Yevreyakih, pr; 309-335, St. Peters- 
burg. 1877; Sistematichexki Ukazate Literatury 0 Yevre- 
yakhna Russkomn Yazyh yc 81703 do 1552, St. Petersburg, 1893, 
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ALEXANDER III., ALEXANDROVICH, 
Emperor of Russia: Born at St. Petersburg, March 
10, 1345; died at Livadia, Nov 1, 1894. He ascended 
the throne March 14, 1881, the day after the assassina- 
tiuu of his father Alexander II.” The terrible fate of 
the latter produced an awful impression upon Alet- 
ander, but instead of continuing the reforms of the 


"-—— 0. 


SONBRIC ; 

anti-Jewish riots (PocnoMYv) broke out in Elizabeth- 
grad (April 27, 28), Kiev (May 8-11), Shpola (May 
9) Ananiev (May 9), Wasilkov (May 10), Konotop 
(May 10), and, during the following six months, in 
one hundred and sixty other places of 
Popular  southera Russia. In these riots thou: 
Qutbreaks sandsof Jewish homes were destroyed, 
Against many families reduced to extremes of 
Jews. poverty; women outraged, and large 
numbers of men, women, ant children 
killed or injured. It was clear that the riots were 
remeditated (* Voskhod," May 24, 1881, p. 75). 

o give but one example—a weck before the 
of Kiev broke out, Von Hubbenet, chief of police of 
Kiev, warned some of his Jewish friends of the 
coming riots. Appeals to the authorities for pro- 
tection were of no avail. All the police did was to 
prevent the Jews from defending their homes, fam- 
ilies. and property. “The local authorities," says 
Mysh in “ Voskhod," 1882, i. 210, "surrounded the 
pillagers with an honorary escort, while some of 
the rabble shouted approval" To a delegation of 
the Jews of Kiev. Governor-General Drentelen said 
that he could do nothing for them, "for the sake 
of a few Jews he would not endanger the lives of 
his soldiers " ("^ Zeitung des Judenthums." May 31, 
1881. On May 18, Baron Horace de Günzburg-was 
received in audience by Grand Duke Vladimir. who 
declared that the motive of the anti-Jewish agitation 


was not so much resentment against the Jews as A 
general tendency to create disturbances ("London 
Times,” May 19,1881). On May 99. » deputation of 
the Jews of St. Petersburg waited upon the czar at 
Gachina. [It consisted of Baron Günzburg, Sack, 
Pasover, Bank, and Berlin. The emperor assured 
its members tbat the Jewish question would receive 
his attention, that the disturbances were the work 
of anarchists, aud he advised them to address n mum. 
orandum on the subject to the minister of the inte- 
rior Both the emperor and the grand duke Vladi- 
mir expressed their belief that race-hatred was not 
the real cause, but only the pretext, of the recent 
disorders. In accordance with the promise of the 
czar, an edict was issued Sept. 3, 1881, ordering the 
appointment of local eommissions from all the gov: 
ernments to be under the direction of the governors, 
for the solution of the Jewish question. But on the 
same day, General Ignatiev by order of the czar is- 
sucd a circular to the governors, in which he pointed 
out that tlie Jews had been exploiting the Slav in 

habitants óf the empire, and that this was the real 
cause of the riots. This contradiction may explain 


‘the conduct of Attorney-General Stryelnikov, who 


during the trial of the rioters before the court-martial 


‘| at Kiev, instead of incriminating the guilty parties. 
Fj turned upon the Jews and endeavored to cast the 


whole blame upon them, These persecutions, added 
Yo the distressing economic conditions then prevail- 
ane, gave rise to the emigration movement, which 
soon assumed extensive proportions. The intelligent 
Classes of Russia condemned the medieval barbarities 
‘against the Jews, but the anti-Semitic propaganda of 
the “Novoe Vremya,” " Kievlyanin," and other or- 
gans hostile to the Jews, did not cease even after 
the riots. The constant yes of Aksakov, 
Suvorin, and Pichno had its effect on that class of the 
Russian people which was entirely unfamiliar With 
Jewish life, and therefore believed all the charges 
brought against the Jews by the agitators. That 
the South Russians especially had no cause for com’ 


: plaints against the Jews may be seen from the fol: 


lowing statement made by the Russian economist 
Chickcrin;-“Those who Dave lived in Little Rus: 
sia, which is densely inhabited by Jews, and have 
compared the conditions of the peasant there with 
those existing in the provinces of Great Russia, know 
how exaggerated are the accusations against the 
Jews. Ifthereisa difference in the condition of these 
peasants, it is in favor of the Little Russians.” 

The second series of persecutions began with the 
riots of Warsaw on Christmas, 1881, and lasted for 
three days, Twelve Jews were killed, many women 
uana. and two million rubles’ worth of property 
destroyed, In the ueighboring Lithuarian prov? 
inces the disturbances were slight, owing to the pre- 
cautions taken by Count Todleben, governor-general 
of Wina, who was not one of Ignatiev’s disciples. 

Order was also maintained by General 

Further  Gurko, governor-general of Odessa, 
Persecu- and thus the riots in Odessa and vi- 
tions.  cinity were prevented from assuming 
great proportions. In Nyezhin the 

soldiers, who were called out to quell the riots, 
killed and pillaged a wealthy Jewish family. Other 
riots occurred in Kuzmintzy, Plitovich, Klimov, 
Okhrimotzy, and, on March 23, in Lubny, where 
three soldiers killed a Jewish family of six Balta 
was the scene of another series of riots (Easter, 1882) 
resulting in the death of eight and the wounding of 
more thax two hundred persons. Over a thousand 
houses were demolished and property to the value 
of over one million dollars was destroyed. These 
disgraceful acts aroused the public indignation of 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A CENSORED PAGE OF THE JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


books that were condemned by the censor the 
first to fall under the ban was the *Ilizzuk Emu- 
nah,” written at the end of the sixteenth century 
by Isaac ben Abraham Troki. In March, 1799, the 

entire edition of “ Nizzahon," by Lip- 


Confisca- 
tions. 


man Mülhausen, was confiscated, on 
the ground that it was written as a 


refutation of the Christian religion. 
fn 1800 the historical work of Joseph ha-Kohen, 
* Dibre ha-Yamim le-Malke Zarfat,” was prohibited 
because it contained passages disrespectful to Chris- 


in heaven, unlike 
the czars on earth, 
is not influenced 
by the high social 
standing of the 
sinner. Other 
books, notably 
“Babe Ma‘aseh” 
and “Imre Yo- 
sef,” were prohib- 
ited on account of 
alleged coarse or 
profane expres- 
sions in the text. 

By the ukase of 
April 30, 1800, 
the importation 
of books in any 
language was pro- 
hibited till further 
notice, and the 
Hebrew censors 
at Riga were dis- 
missed. During 
the 28 months of 
their activity in 
office 126 books 
were confiscated 
out of a total of 
6,225 which were 
imported. 

With the acces- 
sion of Alexander 
I. the importation 
of books was once 
more legalized, 
the censorship be- 
ing entrusted to 
the civil govern- 
ors. This ar- 
rangement did 
not last; and in 
1804 a committee 
of censors was 


reestablished in every Russian university. 
During the reign of Nicholas I. the censorship of 
Hebrew books was entrusted to the official rabbis, 
who, partly through ignorance and 
Nicholas I. partly from fear of the government, 
to Alexan- showed themselves particularly severe. 


der III. 


Under Alexander II. Jewish publica- 


tions shared with Russian literature à 
liberal interpretation of the law with regard to censor- 
ship. Since the reign of Alexander III. Russian, and 
especially Hebrew, literature has suffered much from 


Censorship 
Cento 
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the severity of the censors. Thus, by order of the 
censor-in-chief at St. Petersburg, the press was for- 
bidden to publish any news concerning the anti- 
Jewish riots. Other orders (May 2, 1882: Nov. 19, 
1890; June 19 and July 12, 1891) forbade the Jew- 
ish periodicals (either in Russian or in Hebrew) to 
comment editorially upon, or to print any matter con- 
cerning, the “new, widely circulating rumors that 
some persons have the senseless and insolent inten- 
tion to protest against a so-styled oppression of the 
Jews.” Several Jewish papers were temporarily 
stopped; and those published abroad were not ad- 
mitted into Russia. Byacircular issued from the 
chief office of the censor Aug. 18, 1891, the publica- 
tion of appeals for aid for Jewish emigrants, as well 
as the collection of subscriptions in their behalf, was 
forbidden. 

The activity of the censor still continuesin Russia, 
being exercised as late as 1901 on the first volume of 
the JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which a passage rela- 
ting to Alexander III. was blotted out in copies ad- 


Jacobus Gentiline, 1555. 

Jacobus Pola, 1554. 

Joseph Ciantes (Berliner, l.c. 
p. 10) = J. Cionti, 1639-6141, 
Rome. 

Jos. Parius (?), 1604 (?), Car- 
pi (?). 

Joshua dei Cantori, 1559, Cre- 
mona. 

Laurentius Franguellus, 1570- 
1579, Mantua. 

Leo, 1567. 

Luigi da Bologna, 1596-1606, 
Mantua, Modena, Ancona, 
Reggio. 

Marcellino (Berliner, l.c.p.10). 

Marcus Antonius Lucius, 1557, 
Milan. 

Mesnil, 1763. 

Michel de Montaigne, after 
1581 (Vogelstein and Rieger, 
"Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” 
ii. 178. 


Nicolas de Sorzone, 1602. 

Parcicciani, 1759, Urbino. 

Paul, Turin. 

Paulus Barengarias. 

Petrus de Trevio, 1628, Rome. 

Philipo Peruzzotti, 1758, Lugo. 

Pietro de Fiones, 1619. 

Pietro Ferdinando, 1608, Man- 
tua (?). 

Pietro Martire, 1687. 

Prospero Ruggieri, 1669. 

Renato da Modena, 1620-26 (? 
=R. de Bologna). 

Rossi, 1753, Sinigaglia. 

Tomasso Rufini, 1758, Ferrara. 

Vincentius Matelica, 1622. 

Vincento Suppa. 

Vineento Renato. 

Vittorio Caro (Berliner, l.c. p. 
92). 

Vittorio Eliano, 1557-61, Cre- 
mona, Venice. 

Zomegnius (?) 1589, Turin. 


RUSSIA. 


Abraham Aba Karasik (d.1897), 
assistant, Kiev. 


Seiberling, Joseph (for 15 


years), 1850. 


mitted into the ezar’s dominions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Skabichevski. Ocherki Istorii Russkoi Tzen- 
zury, St. Petersburg, 1892; U. D. Hessen, K Istorii Tzenzury 
Yevreiskikh Knig v Rossii, in Buduzhehnost, ii. 1901: N. A. 
Engelgart, Ocherki Nikolayevskot Tzenzury, in Istoricheski 
Vyestnik, 1901 : anonymous author, Materialy dlya Kharak- 
teristiki Polozhenia Russkoi Pechati, Geneva, 1898; anony- 
mous author, Samoderzhavie i Pechat, Berlin, 1898. 
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List of Censors: The following list of censors 
may be found useful in dating books and manu- 


scripts. 


additions from Steinschneider and Neubauer. 


For Italy, the main source is Popper, with 


For 


Austria it is difficult to give more than a few select- 


ed names. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Fischer, K., Prague,1791-1831. 

Gall, Joannes, 1710, Prague. 

Georgieco, Thomas, 1710, 
Prague. 

Caesare, Leopold, Prague, 1786. 


Harzfeld, Lób, Vienna. 


Haselbauer, Franciseus, 1710, 
Prague. 


Kohlmen, J. C., 1837, Buda- 


pest. 


ITALY, 


Alessandro Scipione, 1593-99, 
Mantua. 

Alexander Longus, 1590, Mon- 
reale. 

Alexandro Cari, 1559. 

Alonis Morionello, 
1630 (?). 

Andrea Alberti. 

Andrea de Monte, 1557, Rome. 

Andrea Tassini, 1753, Pesaro. 

Andreas Seribarius (Notarius), 
1600, Pesaro (?). 

Angelo Gabulozzi, 1733, Lugo. 

Anselmo Pinapellarius (No- 
tarius). 

Antonio Francisco Enriquez, 
1687, Urbino. 

Antonio di Medicis, 1628-29, 
Florence. 

Bartolomeo Ghislieri (Viear), 

1600. 

Bartolomeo Roeea di Prateri- 
no, Turin (?). 

Benaja, 1590. 

Boneampagno Marcellino. 

Boniforte del Asina, 1582, 
Asti (?). 

Caesar BeHiosus, 1553-55, Pa- 
pal. 

Camillo Jagel, 1611-21, Anco- 
na, Urbino, Lugo. 


1590 or 


Carl Barromeo, after 1593, 
Rome. 

Clemente Carretto. 

Clemente Renato. 

Dionysius Sturlatus, 
Monreale. 

Domenico Irosolymitano,1578- 
1618, Mantua, Venice. 

Dominico Martinez (Berliner, 
* Censur,” p. 10). 

Ferdinando Bonetti, 1567, Mi- 
lan. 

Giovanni Antonio Costanzi, 
1758, Rome, Ancona. 

Giovanni Dominico Carretto, 
1607-28, Mantua, Venice (?), 

Giovanni Dominico Vistorini, 
1609-20. 

Giovanni Monni di Modena. 

Girolamo da Durallano, 1641, 
Modena, Reggio. 

Guido Venturini,1753, Ferrara. 

Hieronymus Carolus, 1582. 

Hippolito, 1601-21. 

Hippolitus Ferr(is) or Ferr- 
(eno), 1601, Cremona, 1593- 
1621. 

Huesas (?), Parma. 

Isaia de Roma, 1623, Mantua. 

Jacob Geraldino, 1555-56, Pa. 
pal State, Ferrara. 


1589, 


Slonimski, H. S. 

Steinberg, J., Wilna. 

Stern, A. J., 1835, Warsaw. 
Sussmann, St. Petersburg. 
Tile, Karl, 1795, Wilna. 
Tugendhold, J., 1791-1871, 


Baratz, Kiev. 

Brafmann, St. Petersburg. 

Elkan, J. L., Riga. 

Feodoro Vladimir  (Green- 
berg), Kiev, Warsaw. 

Friedberg, A. S., 1889, Warsaw. 


Greidinger, J. C. (general), Warsaw. 

Riga. 'Tugenhold, Wolf, Wilna. 
Hezekiel, Moses, Riga. Warschavsky, Isaac, 1894, 
Landau, I., St. Petersburg. Odessa. 


Wohl, A., Wilna. 
Zimmermann, 1863-85, War- 
saw. 


Lewy, E. D., 1799, Riga. 
Margolin, P., St. Petersburg. 
Sachs, N. G., Warsaw. 


For an additional list of Russian censors see RUSSIA. 
E. C. 


CENSUS: A numbering of the people. Several 
cases are given in the Bible. The first mentioned 
is that in Num. i. (from which the book receives its 
name), when the males—z.e., men capable of bear- 
ing arms—numbered 603,550 at the Exodus. Mod- 
ern critics, foremost among them Bishop Colenso 
(*The Pentateuch and Joshua," pt. I. ch, v.), have 
pointed out the difficulties attached to such a num- 
ber arising in four generations from the twelve sons 
of Israel, not to mention the commissariat required 
for at least four times that number. "The number- 
ing was again gone through six months later, ac- 
cording to the account of Num. xxvi.-xxvii., with ex- 
actly the same result. On these occasions, the num- 
bering was done indirectly, half a shekel bein g given 
to the sanctuary by each person of the proper age, 
and then the half-shekels, and not the persons, were 
counted. "This expedient, according to the critics, 
was resorted to by the writer of Numbers owing 
to the superstition which had arisen against a census 
through the experiencein David's reign. After Da- 
vid had organized his kingdom he found it necessary, 
for military purposes, to know exactly how many 
men, of an age suitable for bearing arms, he could 
depend upon; and he determined to take a census 
(II Sam. xxiv.) ^ Notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Joab, David persisted in carrying out 
the numbering of the people. It appears to have 
been a laborious operation, as it took no less than 
nine months and twenty daysto completeit. Unfor- 
tunately, the numbers given in the Biblical text are 
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discrepant; the Book of Samuel giving 800,000 for 
Israel and 500,000 for Judah, whereas I Chron. xxi. 
raises the former to 1,100,000 and reduces the latter 
to 470,000. As these numbers included only the 
fighting men, they would imply a population of 
probably 5,000,000 for Israel and 2,000,000 for Judah. 
The Assyrian practise of counting captives shows 
that such à census was not uncommon at the time. 
The figures recorded are, however, regarded by Bib- 
lical critics as doubtful for various reasons, apart 
from the uncertainty of the text, which Budde 
would emend to 100,000 for Israel and 70,000 for 
Judah (^8. B. O. T.” ad loc.) A pestilence appears 
to have occurred shortly after the census, and con- 
firmed the people in the superstition, common among 
primitive nations, against being numbered. In the 
Biblical text David's action in ordering à census ig 
regarded as sinful. 

It is possible that this objection to being num- 
bered had something to do with the uprising, led by 
Judas the Galilean, against the census undertaken 
by Quirinius (Cyrenius) in the years 6-7 (Luke ii. 2; 
Acts v. 97). This census, or rather the taxation 
which was the outcome of it, is men- 
tioned by Josephus (* Ant.” xviii. 1, 
$ 1); and Luke connects with it the 
date of the birth of Jesus. But it has 
been conclusively proved by Schürer (7 Gesch." 1. 
508-548) that such a census could not have been un- 
dertaken by à Roman official while Herod was still 
reigning. No details are known with regard to this 
census of Quirinius. l 

In modern civilized states, since the periodical ta- 
king of a census has been regarded as a necessary 
part of public policy, the number of Jews has been 
determined either by estimate or by actual count—in 
Hungary, for instance, since 1720; in Prussia, since 
1816; and in Poland, since 1825. Custom varies in 
different countries with regard to the inclusion of 
the numbers of adherents to the several creeds in 
the census returns. At one time France included 
them, but no longer does so. Almost all the British 
colonies do so, as does Ireland; but England, Scot- 
land, and the United States do not. In consequence, 
an exact enumeration of the Jewish population of 
the world is impossible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on II Sam. xxiv.; Schürer, as 
above. 

E. C. J. 

CENTO (453): City of 8,000 inhabitants in the 
province of Ferrara, central Italy. If the statement 
is correct that the Ha-Me'ati (nsn), a family of 
translators, derived their name from their native 
place, Cento (AND, " a hundred ” = cento), there must 
have been a Jewish settlement in that city as early 
as the middle of the thirteenth century ; and the be- 
ginnings of the community would then have been 
contemporary with those of the neighboring capital 
Ferrara. Authentic accounts record the existence 
of a Jewish population from the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Padoa family, still living at Cento, 
traces its genealogy back to Spanish exiles who 
came thither in 1499, In 1505 Duke Ercole d'Este 
decreed that the Jewish inhabitants of Cento should 
share, as far as they were able, the contributions of 
their coreligionists in the duchy of Ferrara. 


Census of 
Quirinius. 
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Under the Estes, the Jews enjoyed great liberty 
and many privileges; but when that family became 
extinct and the Jews passed under the papal domin- 
ion (1598), they were subjected to all the restrictions 
that, since the time of Paul IV., had been imposed 
upon their coreligionists in the Pontif- 
ical States. ‘They were not allowed to 
acquire real estate; they had to sell 
the lands they then possessed; they 
were forbidden to engage in any business except 
money-lending and rag-picking ; they had to live in 
a ghetto and to wear the J ews’ badge. These severe 
laws remained in force for fully two centuries; but, 
nevertheless, certain Jews obtained special privi- 
leges and became active in public affairs. Thus the 
members of the Carpi family still possess a diploma 
showing that in 1774 their ancestor Moses Carpi was 
appointed "familiaris" to Cardinal Albani, being 
granted all privileges; and itis known that the Jews 
of Cento from their advent into the community 
always owned real estate, for they were aided by 
the authorities themselves in evading the unjust 
law. 

The great changes brought about by the French 
Revolution caused the abolition of the ghetto at 
Centoin 1797. During the French occupation the 

Jews had full civic rights, and many 


Restric- 
tions. 


Progress of them were called upon to fill posts 
of Com- of honor; but when the papal suprem- 
munity. acy was restored, in 1815, they were 


again subjected to exceptional laws 
that were enforced rigorously and cruelly, especially 
by Leo XII. Nevertheless, the severity of their 
operation was mitigated by the humanity of the 
authorities, who informed the Jews in advance of 
impending domiciliary visits in search of forbidden 
books and of children to be baptized, and who, in 
spite of the law, connived at the performance of 
work for the Jews on the Sabbath. 

A happier era dawned only with the overthrow 
of the papal rule, in 1859, when Romagna became 
a part of the new kingdom ot Italy, and when the 
Jews received all the ri ghts of citizenship. 

Though it is doubtful whether a community was 
ue eodd when Jews first settled at Cento, there 
must have been a religious association before 1500: 
for, unlike others, this community has always pre- 
served its Italian liturgy and did not introduce the 
Spanish liturgy or admit it on the same footing. 
This fact is probably attributable in part to the small 
number of the immigrants from Spain. The com- 
munity seems to have been organized about 1600, 
when some families from the neighboring Pieve set- 
tled at Cento; it buried its dead for a long time in 
the cemetery at Pieve, and even to-day (1902) it 
holds services at that city on the Ninth of Ab and 
on the eveof the Day of Atonement. The new com- 
munity at once founded a Talmud-Torah society for 
the advancement of Hebrew studies, and appointed 
a salaried teacher, who instructed the children and 
also officiated as hazan, or leader in prayer. In 1690 
the twelve members of this society formed a second 
philanthropic society —Gemilut Hasadim—the stat- 
utes of which, in twenty-one articles, are still extant; 
the society proposed to nurse the sick and to render 
general philanthropic services, and determined to 


Cento. 
Ceremonies 


lay out at once a new cemetery at Cento, for which 
they obtained the permission of the papal legate. 
In 1727 the community received a new 


Institu- constitution, and both the socicties 
tions, were merged into the single Confra- 
ternita di Studi Sacri e di Misericor- 

dia. The community was reorganized during the 


period of liberty under the French consistorial con- 
stitution. In 1814 a new section was added to the 
Confraternita for reciting special prayers. These 
societies and philanthropic foundations for preserv- 
ing the ritual, providing dowries for poor girls, and 
for the relief of the poor still exist. Under the 
kingdom of Italy this community, like many others, 
has been constituted a free association, the ex penses 
of publie worship and other congregational institu- 
tions being defrayed chiefly by the generosity of tho 
Modena, Carpi, and Padoa families. The commu. 
nity that numbered 150 persons in 1865 has been 
reduced to 34 (in 1902); it possesses a new syna- 
gogue and a cemetery. 

Of the scholars and rabbis of Cento the following 
are known: Ishmael Hazak (1618, Oxford MS. No. 
1379); Eliah Daniel del Bene, 31onp (1667-75) ; 
Gamaliel; Monselice; Nathaniel b. Meshullam Levi; 
Isaiah Bassani; Israel Berechiah Fontanella (1794); 
Reuben b. Zerachiah Yahya (1727): Solomon David 
b. Moses del Vecchio; Giuseppe Alexandro Modena 
and his son Isaac Mordecai (1761); Hananeel Neppi 
(1820-36): Abraham Carpanetti (-1853); David Jacob 
Maroni (71860); Moses Sorani (-1880); Donato Cam- 
erini; Moses Levi (1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Flaminio Servi, in Erducatore Israelita, 1865, 


xiii. 264, 308, 335 ; Corriere Israetitico. iv. 222; Mortara, Mn- 
dice; Pesaro, in Vessillo Israelitico, 1882. 
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CENTO, NATHAN DA. See Mz’arr, Na- 
THAN HA-. 

CENTO, SAMUEL DA. See ME’ ATI, SAM- 
UEL HA-. 
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CEREMONIES AND THE CEREMONIAL 
LAW: Symbolic rites and observances, expressive 
of certain thoughts or sentiments. As social life de- 
mands forms of etiquette (see GREETINGS), so every 
religous system has its peculiar ceremonies indica- 
tive ofits own particular truths. The Biblical name 
for ceremonies appears to be * ‘edut " (“ testimonies,” 
Deut. iv. 45; vi. 17, 20; see Nahmanides on the 
last passage), in distinction to “ mishpatim ” (“ judg- 
ments,” “ordinances,” Ex. xxi. 1, and elsewhere); 
while the term “hukkim " (“statutes ”) is applied to 
both moral and ceremonial laws (Ex. xii. 14, 43; 
Lev. xviii. 4, and elsewhere). The Rabbis distin- 
guish between mishpatim, moral laws— which are 


See SOUTH AND CEN- 
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dictated by reason and common sense, such as laws 
concerning justice, incestuous marriages, and the 
like—and hukkim, those divine statutes to which the 
“ Yezer ha-Ra‘ ” (the evil inclination) and the heathen 
object, such as the prohibition of pork or of wearing 
garments woven of wool and linen (Sifra, Ahare 
Mot, xiii. on Lev. xviii. 5; Yoma 67b). 

The Prophets laid the greatest stress upon the 
moral laws, while condemning mere ceremonial- 
ism (see Hosea vi. 6; Amos v. 21-24; Micah vi. 
6-8; Isa. i. 13-17). The Psalmist (see Ps. xv.), and 
especially the Book of Wisdom, do not even refer to 
the ceremoniallaw. Whenever Judaism entered into 
relations with other nations and religions, the moral 
laws were accentuated, and the ceremonial laws were 
putinto the background. Hellenistic Judaism, there- 
fore (for Pseudo-Phocylides see Bernays, * Gesam- 
melte Schriften," i. 227), Philo, and the entire prop- 
aganda literature to which the Dipaci belongs, take 
the same attitude toward the ceremonial laws. And, 
again, when the Jew came into contact with Arabic 
culture, this view of the ceremonial laws prevailed as 
being dictated by reason and common sense. 

The discrimination between “laws based upon 
reason” and “laws demanding obedience to God’s 
will” was adopted by Saadia (* Emunot we-De‘ot,” 

iii. 12; compare Ibn Ezra to Ex. xxi. 
First and " Yesod Moreh,” v.), and, with 
Mention of direct reference to the rabbinical pas- 
Ceremonial sages quoted, by Maimonides (“Moreh 
Laws. Nebukim,” iii. 2b; *Shemonah Pera- 
kim," vi). Joseph Albo (* Ikkarim,” 
iii. 25), if not Simon ben Zemah Duran (see Zunz, 
" G. S." ii. 194), is the first who divides the Biblical 
laws into ceremonial, juridical, and morallaws. He 
admits, however, that he adopted this classification 
from a Christian controversialist; and, as a matter of 
fact, he forced himself in consequence to declare, 
with Maimonides (l.e. iii. 46), the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic law to be a concession to the pagan propen- 
sities of the people, and (in accordance with Sifre to 
Deut. xi. 18) prayer to be the true “service of the 
Lord "—a standpoint hardly to be reconciled with 
the belief in supernatural revelation and the per- 
manence of the Mosaic law. 

The Mosaic law expressly states that certain cere- 

monies are to serve as “signs” and “memorials”: (a) 
Circumcision is enjoined as “ot berit ” 


Biblical (“a token of the covenant betwixt me 
and and you," Gen. xvii. 11). (b) The Sab- 


Rabbinical bath is to be “ot” (“a sign between 


Cere- me and you throughout your genera- 
monies. tions,” Ex. xxxi. 18, 17; Ezek. xx. 17. 


20). (e) The Passover feast “shall be 
for a sign [ot] unto thee upon thine hand and for a 
memorial between thine eyes” (Ex. xiii. 9). (d) 
Connected therewith is the redemption of tho first- 
born to bea *token upon thine hands and for front- 
lets between thine eyes” (Ex. xiii. 16). According to 
rabbinical traditions, there are: (e) The putting on of 
the phylacteries or TEFILLIN prescribed in Deut. vi. 
8, xi. 18, “Thou shalt bind them forasign [ot] upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes.” (f) The placing of MEzuzzor upon the 
doors (Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20): *'Thou shalt write them 
upon the doorposts of thine house.” (g) The Zrzrr, 
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the fringe upon the borders of the garment, is also 
enjoined for the purpose “that ye may look upon it 
and remember all the commandments of the Lord” 
(Num. xv, 89). 

In fact, all the festivals are to be “ remembrances” 
of God's deliverance and protection of the people of 
Israel (Deut. xvi. 9, 19; vi. 24; Lev. xxiii. 48); the 
paschal lamb, the mazzah, and the bitter herb on 
Passover, and the sukkah and the four plants of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Ex. xii. 8; Lev. xxiii. 40 et seq.), 
being the significant symbols. Similarly, the erec- 
tion of the sanctuary and the sacrificial worship 
therein must be counted among the ceremonial laws, 
and no less so the dietary laws (Ex. xxii. 30; Lev. 
xi; Deut. xvi. 3-21), as symbolically emphasizing 
the idea of Israel being God's *holy" or priest 
people. 

To these, Pharisaic Judaism added a number of 
new ceremonies, among which may be mentioned the 
kindling of the lights, the blessing over the wine (see 
Kippusu and HABDALAH) for Sabbaths and festival 
days, and the blessing of the Moon. 

Ceremonies are the impressive part, the poetry of 
religion. "They invest life at its various stages and 
periods with “the beauty of holiness.” The need of 
such has been all the more felt by Judaism since 
images or signs representing the Deity have been 
scrupulously shunned; and the homeand every-day 
life of the Jew was to be sanctified no less than the 
Temple, the ancient domain of the priest. But ex- 
actly as the pomp of ritual called forth the protest 
of the prophet against “the work of men learned 
by rote” (Isa, xxix. 13, Hebr.), so there was a dan- 
ger lest the multitude of forms might crush the 
spirit, wherefore many haggadists and writers, like 
Aristobulus and Philo, attribute symbolical mean- 
ings to Biblical ceremonies. Medieval mysticism 
also, from Bahya and Nahmanides down to Isaac 
Luria, endeavored to imbue the old ceremonies 
with new spirituality; while the liberal spirit awa- 
kened in Italy in the seventeenth century found its 
echo in Leon de Modena's attack on ceremonialism 
in his * Kol Sakal." 

The question of the relative value of the cere- 
monies in Judaism was brought to a focus through 
Moses Mendelssohn, who, in his *Jerusalem," pre- 
sented a new view of the Jewish ceremonial laws. 
He proudly repelled the attempts of Christian wri- 
ters to win him over to Christianity, and declared Ju- 
daism to be not a system of belief based upon creeds, 
but a revealed system of law based upon ceremonies. 
While granting liberty of conscience to all, because 
truth is the property of all and dictated solely by 
reason, the Jewish law demands strict obedience 

from its adherents, for whom the cere- 


Men- monial law is a system of sign-lan- 
delssohn's guage suggestive of thought and sen- 
View of timent for mind and heart alike. It 
Jewish isa living force impelling people to 


Ceremonial act well and at the same time to think 
Law. rightly—the only proper bond of 
union of a people to be educated for 

truth and for freedom of thought and to be kept to- 
gether until God's design shall be fulfilled. "Though 
some of these ceremonies have in the course of time 
lost their meaning, they nevertheless retain their 


value and importance as bonds of union, and, even 
when no longer understood as signs, remain bind- 
ing upon the Jews until God in His own way and 
through some universally recognized authority 
abrogates or changes them. “Doctrines and be- 
liefs," Mendelssohn writes to Herz Homberg, who 
objected to these postulates of blind obedience, “ be- 
come shackles of the intellect. As long as polythe- 
ism, anthropomorphism, and religious despotism 
rule on earth, so long must a people of theists, such 
as the Jews are, remain banded together solely by 
symbolic actions; that is, by ceremonies ” (^ Schrif- 
ten," iii. 311-319, 848-356; v. 669, Leipsic, 1849). 

This was a powerful plea for the ceremonial laws; 
but it rendered Judaism a national concern void of 
a world-wide mission—a system of forms without 
the spirit of faith. Mendelssohn’s own’ disciples 
were the first to surrender both the form and the 
faith. As soon as the modern Jew recognized the 
fact (which Mendelssohn, as follower of Wolfian 
deism, had failed to see) that in the historic develop- 
ment of humanity Judaism had a mission of its own, 
centered upon the monotheistic truth and the uni- 
versal hope of man, the issue was raised between 
insistence on ceremony advocated by Orthodox y and 
accentuating the prophetic ideas as the universal 
ideal, as was done by tne leaders of Reform Juda- 
ism. The need of adequate and impressive cerc- 
monies in place of the old and obsolete ones was 

urged by the Reform pioneers, and the 
Mutability introduction of forms, though adopted 
of the from Christian surroundings, roused à 
Ceremonial new religious life and zeal in many, 
Law. but likewise awakened opposition 
from the conservatives.  * Ceremo- 
nies," says Geiger, in an article on formalism (“ Der 
Formenglaube in Seinem Unwerthe und Seinen Fol- 
gen”) in his * Wiss. Zeit. für Jüd. Theol.” 1839, pp. 
1-12, “in order to imbue the people with a religious 
spirit and hallow their life, must have an elevating 
character and be in perfect harmony with their own 
mode of life, or else they Jead to superstition bor- 
dering on idolatry. Blind obedience against one’s 
conviction, ‘the obedience of a dog,’ is incompat- 
ible with the dignity of man and with faith in a 
holy God dwelling within him.” 

This view, advocating a gradual change of the 
ceremonial law, was pushed to its extreme, much to 
the detriment of the Reform movement, by the 
hazardous attempt of the Frankfurter Reform- 
Verein to abrogate circumcision and by the transfer 
of the Sabbath to Sunday made by the Berlin Re- 
form congregation. Holdheim, the radical Reform 
leader, went so far as to deny the validity of the en- 
tire ceremonial law in his work, “Das Ceremonial- 
gesetz im Messiasreich ” (1845), taking the stand that 
it is closely interwoven with the national idea and 
with the temple as center of the Jewish common- 
wealth, whereas the Messianic era of which modern 
Israel is to be the herald and harbinger is to be the 
realization of the universal prophetic ideal. Less 
outspoken, but in sympathy with the principle enun- 
ciated by Holdheim, were Einhorn, Geiger, Sam- 
uel Hirsch (who, however, claimed permanency for 
the Abrahamic rite), Herzfeld, Hess, and others; the 
Sabbath, as far as the choice of day was concerned, 
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being included among the ceremonial laws, all of 
which were subject to change. A Talmudical pas- 
sage, stating that ^in the world to come [the Mes- 
sianic time] the ceremonial commandments will cease 
to have validity ” (Nid. 61b; compare Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. cxlvi. and Yalk. to Isa. xxvi. 2), 1s referred 
to by some as corroborating this statement (see Herz- 
feld, “Zwei Predigten über den Messias," 1844). 
Einhorn, in his “Sinai,” 1856, p. 574, with deeper 
insight, refers to the frequent alterations and modifi- 
cations of the Law in Biblical and Talmudical times, 
mentioned already by Albo (“Ikkarim,” iii., xiii.- 
xvi.). 

Against these radical Reform views Leopold 
Zunz advanced the doctrine that the SABBATH and 
CIRCUMCISION have ever been regarded institutions 
of a fundamental if not sacramental character, and 
can not be abrogated or radically altered without 
undermining Judaism itself (Zunz, * Gutachten über 
die Beschneidung,” in * G. S." ii. 191-203). Joseph 
Aub also, in an article on * The Symbols of Faith of 
the Mosaic Religion,” in Frankel’s “Zeitschrift,” 
1845, pp. 409, 449, claims an exceptional position 
among the ceremonial laws for what he calls “the 
two fundamental symbols of Judaism” (see also 
Jost, “Neuere Gesch." iii. 218 et seg., 261 ; compare 
Geiger, “Nachgelassene Schriften,” v. 181, and 
“Sinai,” 1857, pp. 696, 698 et seq.). 

The issue between Reform and Orthodoxy hinges 
chiefly upon the view taken of the ceremonial law ; 
the Talmudical conception of the Law knows of no 
such distinction as is claimed to exist between cere- 
monialand moral laws. The less important and the 
more important laws (*mizwot kallot” and “ ha- 
murot”) are rated alike (Yer. Kid. i. 61b; Tan., 
‘Ekeb, 1). “Ceremonial laws must be obeyed as 
divine ordinances with unhesitating and unreflective 
obedience ” (Yoma 67b), and “ the wilful transgressor 
of any of the ceremonial laws is considered as a 
breaker of the law” (Hul. da). “Be as careful in 

the observance of the smallest com- 

Issue Be- mandment as of the greatest” is the 
tween Tal- ancient Mishnaic rule (Abotii. 1) On 

mudic and the other hand, the fact is being more 

Reform and more recognized that while cer- 

Judaism. tain ceremonies fall into disuse and 

others take their place, as has been 
the case with the sacrificial and Levitical laws, there 
are some ceremonies which form distinctive features 
of Judaism and must be upheld in order to keep it 
from disintegration. 

Often imperceptibly old ceremonies are dropped 
and replaced by new ones. While practical life 
necessitates a compromise, the law of evolution 
(which rules religion as well as other domains of 
life) exerts its power also in regard to ceremonies. 
Decrer historical research discloses the fact that all 
forms of religion adapt themselves to the conditions 
of the time. The regulations concerning the zizit, 
the mazzah, the sukkah, and the lulab are not ob- 
served even by conservative Israelites in exactly the 
same manner as prescribed in the Law. Allreligious 
rites have undergone great and radical transforma- 
tions, and receive in their modified and sanctioned 
form only a new meaning or interpretation at the 
hand of the religion which enjoins it as sacred or 


sacramental; and the Jewish religion forms no ex- 
ception to the rule (see Tylor, “ Primitive Culture,” 
ii. 362), Consequently, the question of ceremonial 
observance becomes for the theologian vart of the 
larger problem, how far the principle of evolution is 
admissible and reconcilable with the belief in reve- 
lation and the divine character of the Law, and how 
far every age has power and authority to change 
and modify the Law and the forms of religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aub, Einhorn, Holdheim, and Zunz, as above, 


CERF, KARL FRIEDRICH: German theat- 
rical manager; born at Unterreissheim-on-the-Main 
in 1782; died at Berlin Nov. 6, 1845. He em- 
braced Christianity when very young, and had to 
support his father’s family when only seventeen 
years old. After having been engaged for many 
years in the horse trade at Dessau, he rose to the 
post of chief military agent, and in this capacity 
took part in the campaign of 1818-15, under Count 
Wittgenstein, general of the Russian army. The 
courage and fidelity displayed by Cerf won for him 
the favor of Emperor Alexander, who conferred on 
him a gold medal. 

Cerf then settled at Berlin, and obtained from 
Friedrich Wilhelm III. a perpetual grant for the 
erection of the Konigsstüdtisches Theater, which 
was devoted to French comedy and Italian opera, 
and which he managed until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, iv. 89; J. 
F. 25 de Le Roi, Geseh. der Evangelischen Juden-Mission, 
a I. Br. 
CERFBEER, HERZ, OF MEDELSHEIM: 

Freneh philanthropist; born at Bischheim, Alsace, 

in 1780; died at Strasburg in 1798. He was a con- 

tractor to the army, and employed his wealth and his 
influence with the French government in promoting 
the material and spiritual welfare of his coreligion- 
ists. The government permitted him to settle at 

Strasburg, in opposition to the wishes of the au- 

thorities of that city, who zealously enforced the 

law excluding Jews. 

Cerfbeer protected all Jews who were willing to 
earn a livelihood by manual labor. As soon as he 
had received (in 1775) from Louis XVI. the patent 
granting him the rights of citizenship, " for services 
rendered by him to the government and to the land 
during the famine of 1770 and 1771," Cerfbeer estab- 
lished factories, where he employed Jews, in order 
to withdraw them from petty trading, and also to 
deprive their accusers of all excuse for prejudice. 

The narrow-minded Strasburg Germans, who © 
made every effort to prevent the Jews from set- 
tling in that city, compelled Cerfbeer to endeavor 
to obtain from the government the repeal of excep- 
tional laws. A petition to the king was drawn up 
by Cerfbeer and sent to Moses Mendelssohn for re- 
vision. The latter consulted Doum, who offered 
to write an apology for the Jews. This apology, 
“Ueber die Bürgerliche Verbesserung der Juden," 
which Cerfbeer energetically spread in France, com- 
bined with his personal efforts, brought about the 
convocation by Malesherbes of a commission to make 
suggestions for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Jews in France.  Cerfbeer was the leading 
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member of this commission; and the first result of its 
efforts was the abrogation of the degrading poll-tax. 
At the outbreak of the Reign of Terror in France, 
Cerfbeer was thrown into prison on suspicion of 
favoring the royal cause; but was set free after a 
year of confinement. 
Being acquainted with the Talmud, Cerfbeer took 
a great interest in Jewish literature. He supported 
a yeshibah at Bischheim and published at his own 
expense rare Hebrew books, among which was the 
“Tehem Setarim” of Solomon Al gazi. Wessely 
wrote a poem in honor of Cerfbeer (“in Ha-Meassef,” 
1786, p. 49), and Abraham Auerbach dedicated to 
him his poem “ Dibre ha-Mekes we-Bittulo.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lowenstein, in Blätter für J'üdische Gesch. 
und Literatur, 1848, Nos. 1 and 2; Annuaire de la Société 
des Etudes Juives, ii. 154 et seq.; Glaser, Gesch. der Juden 
in Strasburg, pp. 38 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, xi. 
171 et seq. 
S. I. Br. 
CERFBEER, MAX-THÉODORE: French 
officer and deputy; born at Nancy, Meurthe, Dec. 9, 
1799; died Jan. 15, 1876. He entered the army at 
an early age, and was made an oflicer by Napoleon I. 
without having passed through tlie military school. 
In 1827 he was made captain on the general staff, and 
in 1884 commander of a squadron, and was attached 
to the War Department as staff secretary. When Gen- 
eral Schneider became minister of war in 1839, he 
placed Cerfbeer at the head of his bureau. Cerf- 
beer, promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, took 
his seat in the Chamber of Deputies July 9, 1842, as 
representative from Wissembourg, having received 
80 outof a total of 161 votes against 71 cast for 
Renouard de Bussières, the retiring deputy. He sup- 
ported the government, devoting himself chiefly to 
military questions; thus he succeeded in having the 
fund for the relief of old soldiers increased by 150,000 
francs. Cerfbeer, now a colonel, was reelected to 
the Chamber of Deputies Aug. 1, 1846, having re- 
ceived 119 out of a total of 218 votes against 95 cast 
for Renouard de Bussières. He cast his vote for the 
ministry of Guizot. He retired from office after the 
revolution of February, 1848. In addition to his 
political duties, Cerfbeer had also acted as manager 
of the Théátre du Gymnase at Paris, He was a 
commander of the Legion of Honor. S. 


CERFBERR, ANATOLE: French journalist 
and author; born at Paris 18385; died at Neuilly 
1896. Under various pseudonyms, among which 
were * Arthur Clary,” “ Antoine Cerlier,” and “ Ful- 
gence Ridal,” he contributed to numerous papers. 
He was an admirer of Balzac and Victor Hugo, an 
ardent socialist, and well versed in matters concern- 
ing the stage. Cerfberr published many poems, 
biographies, studies, etc., besides a work entitled 
“ Répertoire de la Comédie Humaine de H. de Bal- 
zac," which was crowned by the Académie Francaise 
(Paris, 1887). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse I llustré, ii. 627; La 

Grande Encyclopédie, x. 50. 

6. I. Br. 

CERFBERR, AUGUSTE EDOUARD: French 
author; born at Epinal in 1811; died in 1858. Hav- 
ing completed his studies in law, Cerfberr entered 
the service of the government, in which he held many 
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high positions. His last office was that of prefect 
and general inspector of the prisons at Grenoble. 
Cerfberr was the author of two works: (1) “Du 
Gouvernement d'Alger" (Paris, 1884); (2) “ Des So- 
ciétés de Bienfaisance Mutuelle, ou des Moyens 
d’Améliorer le Sort des Classes Ouvrières " (Greno- 
ble, 1886). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v. 
8. 


I. BR. 


CERFBERR, FRÉDÉRIC: French consul; 
born at Strasburg Oct. 27, 1786; died at sea Sept. 
18, 1842, on a voyage from New York to France. 
Being fond of travel and foreign languages, he ob- 
tained (in 1809) the appointment as secretary of the 
imperial commissariat in the Ionian Isles. Later he 
successively represented France at New York (1822), 
New Orleans, Haiti (1827-82), and again in the last- 
named place as consul-general, distinguishing him- 
self in all three offices. In 1826, when the French 
government could find no representative for Santo 
Domingo, on account of an outbreak there of yellow 
fever, Cerfberr freely offered his services. On learn- 
ing the miserable state to which the inhabitants of 
Cayes were reduced in consequence of an earthquake, 
Cerfberr despatched at his own expense a ship loaded 
with food and other needful articles. 

Cerfberr fell a victim to his devotion to duty. 
The destructive earthquake at Haiti, May 7, 1842, 
killed his only daughter, and wounded him so 
severely that he expired on his voyage home. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Servi, Gli Tsraeliti di Europa, p. 259; Jost, 


Neuere Gesch. der Isracliten, Hi. 165; La Grande Encyclo- 
pédie, x. 50 


s. I. Br. 

CERFBERR, MAXIMILIEN CHARLES 
ALPHONSE, OF MEDELSHEIM: French 
journalist; born at Epinal July 20, 1817; died at 
Paris Dec. 16, 1888. After traveling extensively in 
Algeria and the East, Cerfberr was attached in 1839 
to the penitentiary administration in the Ministry 
of the Interior. In 1848 he held for a short time the 
position of commissary of the republic in the de- 
partment of Saóne-et-Loire. | 

Among Cerfberrs numerous writings the most 
noteworthy are: “Projet d'un Etablissement Péni- 
tencier A Paris,” 1841; “La Vérité sur les Prisons,” 
1844; “Le Silence en Prison, Réflexions d’un Con- 
damné,” 1847; “Ce Que Sont les Juifs en France,” 
1843; “ Les Juifs, Leurs Histoire, Leurs Mceurs,” 1846 ; 
“La Guyane, Civilisation et Barbarie, Coutumes 
et Usages,” 1854; “ Paraboles,” 1854; “La Police 
d'Assurance,” 1867; “L’Epargne par la Dépense,” 
1867; "Biographie Alsacienne,” 1878; “Histoire 
d'un Village," 1881; L'Architecture en France," 
1883. 

Cerfberr wrote on several other subjects of less 
importance; and he translated several works from 
German into French. 


awk 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Dict. xvii. (2d Supplement), p. 161 ; 


La Grande Encyclopédie, x. 50. 


S. I. BR. 
CERFBERR, SAMSON, OF MEDELS- 
HEIM: French soldier and author; born at Stras- 


burg about 1780; committed suicide at Paris, 1826. 
He led an erratic and adventurous life, wandering 
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over the world, changing his name and even his relig- 
ion several times. At one time he is disguised as a 
Mussulman with the name of “Ibrahim Mangur 
Effendi,” serving in the Turkish army; at another 
he is found holding office in Westphalia under the 
name of “Medelsheim.” In 1813 Cerfberr fought 
against the Servians in Bosnia. At the end of the 
war he wandered throughout the East, sojourned 
for a time in Austria and at Naples, and in 1814-17 
served in the army of Ali Pasha of Janina. 

On his return home Cerfberr published a work en- 
titled * Mémoires sur la Grèce et l Albanie Pendant 
le Gouvernement d’Ali-Pacha” (Paris, 1826), con- 
taining much valuable information. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, x. 50; Nouveau 

Larousse Illustré, ii. 627. 

S. I. Br. 

CERVERA (mnv3wvb): Hill-town in Catalonia, 
Spain, which in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies had a Jewish community. In 1328 a quarter 
near the San Miguel place was assigned by King Al- 
fonso IV. to the Jews, who enjoyed full commercial 
freedom; but four years later, because of their in- 
creased trade, they received permission to live in the 
“Calle de Vent” (the Traders’ street). At the time 
of the Black Death, in 1849, the Jews were attacked 
and plundered during a riot, and eighteen of them 
were killed. The rest fled, but returned to Cervera 
after order had been restored. 

The liberality and benevolence of Don Juan II. 
won for him the hearts of his Hebrew subjects; and 
upon his death, in Jan., 1479, the Jewish communi- 
ties of Agramont, Belpuig, Tarrega, and certain 
other places assembled at Cervera for memorial serv- 
ices. All were dressed in black. The most distin- 
guished Jews of Cervera carried a coffin decorated 
with the royal escutcheon and covered with a silken 
pal. Four men bearing huge torches preceded it. 
Singing psalms and extracts from the Jewish liturgy, 
the procession marched from the “Calle de Mayor,” 
the main street, to the market-place. There the 
coffin was set upon a platform erected for the pur- 
pose, with torches at the two ends; and men and 
women joined in antiphonal dirges. Crescas ha- 
Kohen, physician to the king, delivered the memo- 
rial address, dwelling on the virtues of the deceased 
monarch; and the impressive services were closed 
with more dirges. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 179, 1021, 1042 ; Joseph 
ha-Kohen, ‘Hmek ha-Baka, p. 66; Balaguer, Historia de 

Catatuiia, xviii. ch. 27. 


G. M. K. 


CESENA (nyrg): City of the Pontifical States. 
In early times à Jewish community existed here, of 
which the tosafist Eliezer is mentioned in the thir- 
teenth century. The “payyetan” Moses de Rossi 
and the exegete Obadiah Sforno were born in the 
city toward the end of the fifteenth century; and 
the rabbi Isaac Joshua b. Immanuel de Lattes of- 
ficiated there in the sixteenth century. Under the 
papal dominion the community was subjected to all 
the exceptional laws, and even to the Inquisition 
with all its horrors. The Jews amassed so much 
wealth by their commercial enterprises that in 1514 
the people feared that the money so accumulated 
would enable the Jews to become masters of the 


whole city. The community was dissolved when 
the Jews were expelled from the papal dominions. 

In 1459 Angiolo de Rossi da Cesena was granted 
by Pope Pius II. permission to practise medicine, 
and in 1474 Manuele de Solomone received similar 
permission from Sixtus IV., and in 1460 was ap. 
pointed physician and confidant to the duke of 
Milan. 

K. | l. K 

CESTIUS FLORUS. See FLorus OksTIUSs. 

CHABAD. See Hasripim. 

CHABAR. Sce HABAR. 

CHABAZELETH. See PERIODICALS. 


CHABERIM AND CHABUROTH. See 
HABERIM AND HABUROT., 


CHABIB. See HABIB. 


CHABRIS: Son of Gothoniel, and one of the 
three governors of Bethulia, a city besieged by Holo- 
fernes. Toward the end of the siege, which had 
entailed much suffering upon the Israelites, Chabris 
and his colleagues hàd agreed to hold out for five 
days longer in the hope of deliverance; promising 
the people that if no prospect of relief appeared by 
the end of that time, they would yield. For this 
they were reproached by Judith, who pledged her 
help, and redeemed her pledge by killing Holo- 
fernes (Judith vi. 15; vii. 1, 30; viii. 10; xiii. 8). 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CHACHAM (THE WISE). Seo lakaw. 
CHACHAM BASHI. See Haxam Baair. 


CHACHAM ZEBI. ZEBI 
HIRSCH n. JACOB. 


CHAD-GADY A. 
CHADAD. See HADAD. 


CHZEREMON (Xuphuwv): Stoic philosopher and 
anti-Jewish writer (Origen, “Contra Celsum," i. 
59; Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” vi. 19), Egyptian priest 
(Porphyry, * De Abstinentia,” iv. 6-8; Jerome, “ Ad- 
versus Jovinianum Libri II.," ii. 18), teacher of Nero 
(Suidas, s.v. 'AAélavdpo¢e Aiyaioc), and of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and predecessor of the latter as librarian 
of Alexandria (Suidas, s.v. Acovitowog Adelavdpetc). 
Hence he flourished about the year 50. He wasa 
younger contemporary of Josephus, who refutes in 
detail his anti-Jewish writings. Josephus quotes an 
extensive fragment from Chrremon’s Egyptian his- 
tory (Atyvmriak7 ioropía), in which he scornfully re- 
counts and ridicules, in a manner similar to that of 
Manetho, the departure of the Jews from Egypt. 
Josephus points out his errors and untruths (“ Contra 
Ap.” i. 32, 83), and boasts of having refuted him as 
well as Manetho and others (7, ii. 1). Chæremon’s 
history is mentioned by Porphyry (Eusebius, “ Præ- 
paratio Evangelica," iii. 4, v. 10; Porphyry, “De 
Abstinentia," iv. 6-3), who regards the autbor as a 
truthful and reliable writer. In this case hatred of 
the Jews must have induced an otherwise honest 
man to make false statements. Chæremon’s descrip- 
tion of Egy pt recalls theideas which Philo, Clement, 
Origen, and others introduced into the Old and the 
New Testament. The asceticism especially, which 


See ASITKENAZI, 


See Hap-Gapya. 
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he ascribes to the ancient Egyptian priests, is anal- 
ogous to the description in Philo’s work, “De Vita 
Contemplativa”; still there is no literary connection 
between the two authors. 

Fragments of the “ History of Egypt” may still 
exist in a treatise of Psellus published in 1877 
(Sathas, in “ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, " 
voli). According to Suidas (s.v. X«ufjuov), another 
work of Cheremon was entitled “ Hieroglyphica,” 
and probably contained interpretations of the hiero- 
glyphies (collected from the works of the Byzan- 
tian Tzetzes, in Müller's *Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grecorum," iii. 499); while a third work may be 
the book *On the Comets? mentioned by Origen 
(“Contra Celsum," i. 59). Origen also made use of 
other writings of Chzeremon that are now lost (Suidas, 
8.0. 'Qpry£vic). . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Birch, On the Lost Book of Chæremon on 

Hieroglyphics (Tr. Royal Soc. Lit. 2d series, iii. 385-396) ; 

Zeller, Die Hieroglyphiker_Cheremon und Horapollo, in 

Hermes, xi. 430-433 ; idem, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 

3d ed., III. i. 688: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 326 : Schürer, 

Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 404; Wendland, in Jahrb. für Philologie, 

Supplement, xxii. 755; Schwartz. in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 

Encye. iv. 2027. 

G. S. Km. 

CHAFF (ym or yn): Separated husks of grain. 
The Bible frequently compares things evanescent 
to chaff blown away by the wind (Zeph. ii. 2; Ps. 
1.4, xxxv. 5; Job xxi. 18; Hosea xxxiii. 3; Isa. x vii. 
13, xxix. 5, xli. 15). In the process of winnowing, 
by tossing the cut straw, grain, and chaff into the 
air, or letting it fall from an inverted fork, the grain 
falls almost vertically back upon the heap; the straw 
is blown a short distance away, while the chaff, con- 
sisting of the husks and finer particles of the straw, 
is carried by the wind ten or fifteen feet away. 
Other uses of the word “chaff” in the Old Testa- 
ment are not accurate, referring rather to cut straw 
(Isa. v. 24; Jer. xxiii. 28) than to chaff, 

E. G. H. 


CHAGES. See HAGGES. 


CHAGIS. See HAGGIS. 
CHAIBAR, ARABIA. See KHAIBAR. 


CHAIKIN, MOSES AVIGDOR: Rabbi and 
author; born at Sklow, government of Mohilev, in 
1852, and removed at an early age with his father 
to St. Petersburg, where the latter became chief sho- 
het. 'Chaikin was educated for the rabbinate, and 
obtained several rabbinical diplomas, among others 
one from Rabbi Spektor of Kovno. After the riots 
of 1881-89 he emigrated to Paris, where he served as 
rabbiof the Polish Jews from 1883 to 1887; but then 
returned to Russia and was rabbi at Rostov-on-the- 
Don from 1888 to 1889.. Being expelled from Rus- 
sia in 1890, he went to England, and in 1892 was 
appointed rabbi of Sheffield, England, and in 1901 
of the Federation of Synagogues, London. 

Chaikin is the author of *Apologie des Juifs," 
Paris, 1887, and * Celebrities of the J ews,” Sheffield, 
1889. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Young Isracl, June. 1899. 


J. G. L. 


CHAINS: A word employed in English versions 
of the Bible asan equivalent for the various Hebrew 
terms applied to devices consisting of à series of 


M. W. L. 


links and used (1) as means of restraint, or (2) for 
ornamental purposes on persons or on buildings. 
'l'hese Hebrew terms are as follows: 

1. nyYWN: Occurring in Num. xxxi. 50; R. V., 
“ankle chains." In II Sam. i. 10 it is translated 
“bracelet”; and this is evidently its more exact 
meaning (see Driver and Klostermann on II Sam. i. 
10, and compare miyy below No. 11). 

2. Ngn: occurring in Dan. v. 7, 16, 29 (read 
MDD), and indicating a necklace worn asa mark of 
distinction. One was conferred upon Daniel for in- 
terpreting Belshaz- | 
zars dream. In 
the Targum it is 
employed for 7°27 
(Gen. xli. 42). Com- 
pare No. 12 below. 

8. pp: Occurs 
in Nahum iii 10, 
and Ps. exlix. 8, 
where it indicates 
fetters, probably of 
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iron, for binding e 

captives. | 
4. qn: Trans- 

lated “chain” in 


a ERO 4| 


Ezek. xix. 4, 9, A. 
V., but more cor- 
rectly rendered: 
hook" in R. V. 
Inserted inthe 
nose, it served as a 
means of leading 
captives (compare 


I Kings xis. 28). —— 255 PET 
It is also indicated — ies zc 


as an ornament 


Assyrian Captive in Chains. 
(After Botta, ** Monuments de Ninive.") 


(Ex. xxxv. 22, A. 
V. “bracelets”; R. 
V., “brooches”). From its insertion in the nose 
of the captive, it seems probable that as an orna- 
ment the mm was a nose-ring (compare Dn). 

5. Dn: Occurs in Song of Solomon i. 10 (R. 
V., “strings”). Ornamental chains for the neck, 
probably strings of coral, metal, or pearls, are 
meant. 

6. mw: This word occurs only in Ps. lxviii. 7 
(6), and is translated as “chains” in A. V., but more 
correctly in R. V. as “prosperity ” (compare dic- 
tionaries of Gesenius [-Buhl], Siegfried-Stade, and 
Baethgen. on Ps. lxviii. 7). 

7. nwn) and geneni: Occurring in Lam. i. 7, 
and often translated “fetters,” as in Judges xvi. 21; 
II Kings xxv. 7. Chains for prisoners, made, as 
the name implies, of bronze. They consisted of 
two rings—one for each foot or arm—connected by 
a link. 

8. m5p3: Rendered “chains” in Isa. iii. 19, A. 
V., but better taken, in R. V., as " pendants "— 
obviously with reference to the drop-like form of 
the ornament. In Judges viii. 26, A. V., it is ren- 
dered “collars” [margin, “sweet jewels” ]; in R. V., 
* pendants." 

9. nay: Employed in Ex. xxviii. 14, xxxix. 15 
to designate the gold chains on the ephod and breast- 
plate of the high priest. 


Chajes 
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10. psy: An ornament for the neck mentioned 
in Song of Solomon iv. 9, etc. (compare yonp3y, Ps. 
lxxiii. 6) The word is used in Judges viii. 26 to 
designate the cliains worn by camels. 

11. my: Rendered by R. V. in Isa. iii. 20 as 
“ankle chains”; A. V. has “ornaments of the legs.” 
Compare ATYYS (No. 1) above. 

12. an: Occurs in Gen. xli. 42 and Ezek. xvi. 
11, where it indicates a necklace evidently employed 
as a sign of distinction. Pharaoh adorned Joseph 
with a chain of this kind when investing him with 
office. 

13. py: Applied (1) to chains of captivity 
(Ezek. vii. 23); (2) to the gold chains hung before 
the “oracle” (3) in the Temple (I Kings vi. 21); 
and (8) to silver chains hung upon a graven image 
(Isa. xl. 19). 

14. nw: Translated “bracelets” in Isa. iii. 19, 
both A. V. and R. V., but “chains” is the margi- 
nal rendering in the latter. The word seems to indi- 
cate arm-ornaments; compare the Arabie “siwar” 
(bracelet). 

15. nm: Chainwork used in ornamentation. 
It was employed in the Temple (II Chron. iii. 5, 
16) and for the ephod and breastplate of the high 
priest (Ex. xxviii. 14, xxxix. 15). Compare nt» 
(Ex. xxviii. 22), which is an abbreviated form of 
this word. See FETTERS, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebréüischen Archi- 


ologie, pp. 128 et seq.; and the various Bible commentaries. 
E. G. H. C. J. M. 


CHAJES or CHAJAS, ZEBI HIRSCH B. 
MEIR: Talmudist, literary historian, and rabbi; 
born at Brody Nov. 20, 1805; died at Lemberg 
Oct. 12, 1855. His father, a scion of the famous 
Hayor family of scholars, was a highly educated 
banker who lived for 
fifteen yeurs at Flor- 
ence before settling 
at Brody. He pro- 
vided a good Jewish 
as well as secular 
education for his son, 
who even at the age 
of five years showed 
extraordinary tal- 
ents. At Brody, 
where it was consid- 
ered a sin fora Jew 
tospeak German, the 
boy was taught 
French, German, and 
Italian by his father, 
who was himself fa- 
miliar with six Euro- 
pean languages. He 
also received instruction in Latin, natural science, 
history, ete. But rabbinical lore was his chief study, 
his teachers being Zanwil Margaliot of Przemysl, 
Ephraim Margaliot, and Elazar Landau of Brody. 
The last-named two Talmudists, although void 
of all modern scientific methods, were yet men of 
critical insight, and doubtless had a great influence 
onChajes. Attheage of twenty-two he received his 
diploma as rabbi, and a year later took charge of the 


Zebi Hirsch Chajes. 
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important community of Zolkiev, which numbcred 
among its members Nachman ŅKROCHMAL. Al- 
though dissimilar in character and gifts, the two 
formed an intimate friendship, which exerted a spe- 
cially wholesome critical influence on Chajes’ knowl- 
edge and extraordinarily wide reading. When, in 
1846, the law was promulgated in Austria compelling 
rabbinical candidates to pass a university examina- 
tion in the liberal arts and philosophy, Chajes, though 
in office, passed his examination at Lemberg, and 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy. After 
officiating for twenty-four years as rabbi of Zolkiev, 
he accepted a call as chief rabbi of Kalisch, Russian 
Poland, where he remained until shortly before hig 
death, when he returned to Zolkiev. He stayed 
there for a short time only, and then went for medical 
treatment to Lemberg, where he died. Chajes left 
several learned sons, among whom may be men- 
tioned Solomon, Moses, and Isaac, chief rabbi of 
Brody, (born 1848 and died Feb. 1901). 
Chajes was the author of the following works: 
* Misped Tamrurim,” a funeral oration on the death 
of Emperor Francis I. (Zolkiev, 1885); 
His Works. “Torat Nebi’im,” or *Eleh ha-Miz- 
wot," being thirteen troatises on the 
authority of Talmudic tradition, and on the organic 
structure and methodology of the Talmud (zd. 18386); 
5Iegeret Bikkoret,” an examination into the Tar- 
gumim and Midrashim (75. 1840; with notes and revi- 
sions by Jacob Drüll, Presburg, 1858; German transla- 
tion by Julius Fürst, in “Orient, Lit." i. Nos. 44 et 
seq.) ; ^ Ateret Zebi,” six treatises on different subjects, 
which have appeared under separate titles, namely: 
(1) * Derush," an address oii the accusation that the 
Jews are averse to agriculture and trades as means 
of livelihood; (2) “ Mishpat ha-Hora’ah,” on the con- 
stitution and authority of the Great Sanhedrin; (3) 
“Tiferet le-Mosheh”; and (4) “Darke Mosheh,” a 
defense of Maimonides against the attacks of S. D. 
Luzzatto and Reggio, also on the dogmatics of Mai- 
monides in his halakie works (a discourse on the blood 
accusation is added as an appendix); (5) “Iggeret 
Bikkoret,” with newly added notes; and * Mathea‘ 
ha-Berakot,” on the principle according to which the 
Rabbis pronounce the blessings in performing relig- 
ious offices, to which are appended responsa under 
the title ^ Ateret Zebi” (db. 1840-41). Chajes wrote 
also “ Darke ha-Hora’ah,”an examination of therules 
that obtained in Talmudic times in deciding practical 
religious questions (Zolkiev, 1842); “ Mebo ha-Tal- 
mud,” Introduction to the Talmud (6. 1845; transla- 
ted in part by Jost in “Orient, Lit.” vi. 16 e£ seg.); 
* She'elot u-Teshubot,” responsa and scientific trea- 
tises (čb. 1850); “Imre Binah,” six treatises, on 
the relation of Yerushalmi to Babli, on lost Hag- 
gadah collections, on the Targumim, on Rashi's 
commentary to Ta‘anit, and on Bat Kol (zb. 1849); 
and “Minhat Kena’ot” against Reform (čb. 1849). 
Chajes also coutributed to different periodicals, 
among which were “ Literaturblatt des Orients" and 
* Zion" (edited by Creizenach and Jost); and he in- 
cluded these contributions in his collected works. 
His notes to the Talmud, published first in the 
Vienna edition and then in that of Wilna, are most 
valuable, and throw much light on the text. The 
Wilna editions of Habib's “En Ya‘kob” (1876, 1894) 
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contain the portion of Chajes’ “ Mebo’ ha-Talmud ” 
dealing with the Haggadah, as well. as his notes to 
the haggadic passages of the Talmud. 

Krochmal, Rapoport, and Chajes form the trium- 
virate of the critical school of Galicia in the second 
third of the nineteenth century. Although Chajes 
lacked the penetrating insight of the first-named 
and the critical sense of Rapoport, he excelled both 
in acumen and range of knowledge. 
His contributions to the history of the 
Targumim, the Halakah, and the Hag- 
gadah have to some extent been super- 
seded by later investigations, yet he rendered great 
service in that field, because he paved the way for 
thoseinvestigations. Gei ger's hypothesis re garding 
the Jerusalem Targumim is, as he himself admits 
(*Z. D. M. G." xiv. 314), but the carrying out of the 
idea which Chajes had developed in his “Imre 
Binah.” There are few modern works dealing in 
detail with the Halakah or the Haggadah which 
have not profited by the labors of Chajes, although 
his name is often passed over in silence. His Intro- 
duction to the Talmud is especially noteworthy. 
For the conservative Chajes the Talmud is every- 
where the source of law, even where it does not em- 
body the oldest tradition; hence a Talmud introduc- 
tion means for him chiefly a systematization of the 
forms that the traditional law and all connected with it 
assumed in the schools. In this respect Chajes’ Intro- 
duction isthe only attempt made on the part of Orth- 
odoxy to formulate the nature, extent, and authority 
of tradition. Although the proofs of the truth and 
necessity of tradition are not valid from a strictly 
scientific point of view, yet it may be assumed 
that Chajes’ conception of tradition was the one that 
must have prevailed in Talmudic times. What- 
ever one's practical attitude toward this question 
may be, Chajes' representation of tradition is highly 
important for the comprehension of Talmudic lit- 
erature. 

The views expressed in his works are not an en- 
tirely trustworthy criterion of Chajes attitude on 
religious questions. A rabbi in a Galician town, 
most of the members of his community took him 
probably for an APIKOROS, who only doubted 
the genuineness of the Zohar; therefore Chajes 
had to be guarded in the expression of his lib- 
eral views, and frequently his views on impor- 
tant doctrines are to be read only between the lines. 
On reading Chajes' treatise on the Haggadah in his 

* Introduction," one must admire the 

Attitude courage with which he uttered- such 

Toward heretical opinions without regard to 

Reform. his surroundings. Jost’s criticism of 

Chajes that he changed “from a 
liberal thinker favoring Reform to a bitter perse- 
cutor and attacker of all that is calculated to ar- 
rest superstition " (Jost's “ Annalen," 1841, p. 72) is 
unfounded. Chajes’ tolerance toward scientific ques- 
tions is best proved by his veneration for Jost, whose 
works he almost knew by heart. It was the radi- 
cal Reform theories of Holdheim and Geiger that 
he opposed, at the same time avoiding all personal 
attacks on the reformers. 


His Im- 
portance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, P- 199 (contains also 
Chajes’ epitaph); I. Bodek, in Ha-Maggid, i. Nos. 8-11; Ko- 
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Politi, Daskalaki—and their features 


Chajes 


Chaldea 


nen-Zedek, in Meged Y'erahim, i. 106-116: Z. Sagoradskl, in 
Ha-Asif, iv. 155-160; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp- 9t 
Rapoport, in Kerem Hemed, vi. 904-259 (a very severe criti- 


cism of Chajes’ Iggeret Bikkoret). 
L. G. 


CHAJUN. See HAYYUN. 


CHALAFTA. See HALAFTA. 


CHALCIS: Capital of the island of Eubcea in 
the /Egean sea; under Greek dominion since 1882. 
Benjamin of Tudela found 200 Jews on the island. 
There is also testimony to the early residence of 
Jews in Chalcis in a Hebrew inscription on a grave- 
stone set in the city walls at the entrance-gate. This 
stone, dated 5086 (1326 c.E.), shows that Jews came 


to Boeotia and Negropont before the expulsion from 


Spain, and therefore were not necessarily of Castilian 
origin. 


According to information gathered at Chalcis, 


there were several Jewish communities in this region 


before the War of Independence (1821-27). The 
most important was at Thebes, where it issaid there 
are still some Hebrew inscriptions. These commu- 
nities suffered the ravages of the war, and some 

-ere completely broken up. The little synagogue 
of the congregation at Chalcis does not testify to 
any great prosperity in the past. The documents of 
the community were lost in a fire more than a cen- 
tury ago, and the synagogue itself, built about 1400, 
waa also destroyed by fire in 1844, but was rebuilt 
five years later. 

In a total population of 7,000 inhabitants there 
are in Chalcis about fifty Jewish families, all of the 
Sephardic ritual. All live in the same quarter, and 
are extremely poor, so that no rabbi is maintained 
and very little religious instruction is given. Few 
know the Torah or understand their prayers. Never- 
theless they are attached to Judaism, and generally 
go to end their days in the Holy Land. 

Their family names are for the most part Greek 
—such as Marzoukos, Kosty, Moschonas, Sakkys, 
are of the 
purest Greek type. Their language 1s Greek. The 
old men dress “à la Palikare," wearing the * shal- 
var," or fustanelle, with a high fez on the head, and 
a heavy tassel hanging down the neck. The old 
women cover their hair with an unbecoming head- 
dress consisting of a dark silk kerchief twisted 
tightly around the head. The young people, how- 
ever, like their Christian fellow-citizens, have re- 
cently adopted European dress. 

The Jewish cemetery of Chalcis, which has no en- 
closure, covers a large extent of ground. The dead 
are buried in a most primitive way, withoutany sign 
to mark the grave. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Chronique Israélite, Corfu, 1863. 


J. p.—M. C. 


CHALDEA: The Hebrew ^ Kasdim ” (generally 
without the article) usually designates the Chaldeans 
as a people, sometimes also their country (Jer. 1. 10; 
li. 24, 35; Ezek. xi. 94, xvi. 29, xxiii. 15 et seq.) OT 
the people together with the country (Gen. xi. 28, 81; 
xv. 7; Neh. ix. 7). The word is Assyrian, or rather 
Babylonian, yet the Hebrew is the earlier form; 
while the cuneiform inscriptions give the later or 
classical Babylonian sound of the word, namely, 


Chaldea 
Chamberlain 
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" Kalde." Probably the Hebrew pronunciation was 
learned indirectly from the Chaldean tribes them- 
selves before the latter had changed the earlier pro- 
nunciation. 

The *land of the Chaldeans" (Jer. xxiv. 5 et al.) 
is alsoa frequently occurring phrase. The Chaldean 
country, in the strict sense, lay in southern Baby- 
lonia, on the lower Euphrates and Tigris. But the 
name was extended by the Biblical writers to include 
the whole of Babylonia, after the Chaldean Nebuch- 
adnezzar had established the new Babylonian empire 
and brought his people to world-wide fame. In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether the Biblical * Chaldea ” 
and “Chaldeans” ever connoted the ancient country 
and people; these terms, until the eighth century 
B.C., were restricted to the region along the head of 
the Persian gulf (see BABYLONIA). The only doubt- 
ful passages are those in which “ Ur of the Chaldees ” 
is spoken of (Gen. xi. 28 et seg.). On the whole, 
therefore, the Bible agrees with the inscriptions in 
making the Chaldeans of history a comparatively 
modern race, and in excluding them from all asso- 
ciation with the ancient dynasties of Babylonia, 

The term * Chaldaic,” for the language spoken by 
the Chaldeans, does not occur in the Bible. What 
has been popularly signified under that name is 
properly called “Aramean” in Dan. ii. 4. The 
Chaldeans of course spoke Babylonian in the days 
of the prophet Daniel; but when the Book of 
Daniel was composed (second century B.c.), Ara- 
mean had come to be used by all classes throughout 
Babylonia. 

E. G. H. J. F. McC. 

The Land: Chaldea as the name of a country is 
used in two different senses. In the early period it 
was the name of a small territory in southern Baby- 
lonia extending along the northern and probably 
also the western shores of the Persian gulf. It is 
called in Assyrian “mat Kaldi”—that is, “land of 
Chaldea "—but there is also used, apparently synon- 
ymously, the expression “mat Bit Yakin.” It would 
appear that Bit Yakin was the chief or capital city 
of the land; and the king of Chaldea is also called 
the king of Bit Yakin, just as the kings of Baby- 
lonia are regularly styled simply king of Babylon, 
the capital city. In the same way, the Persian gulf 
was sometimes called *the Sea of Bit Yakin, in- 
stead of “the Sea of the Land of Chaldea.” 

It is impossible to define narrowly the boundaries 
of this early land of Chaldea, and one may only 
locate it generally in the low, marshy, alluvial land 
about the estuaries of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
which then discharged their waters through separate 
mouths into the sea. In a later time, when the 
Chaldean people had burst their narrow bonds and 
obtained the ascendency over all Babylonia, they 
gave their name to the whole land of Babylonia, 
which then was called Chaldea. 

The People: The Chaldeans were a Semitic peo- 
ple and apparently of very pure blood. Their orig- 
inal seat may have been Arabia, whence they mi- 
grated at an unknown period into the country of the 
sea-lands about the head of the Persian gulf. They 
seem to have appeared there at about the same time 
that the Arameans and the Sutu appeared in Baby- 


lonia. Though belonging to the same Semitic race, 
they are to be differentiated from the Aramean 
stock; and Sennacherib, for example, is careful in 
his inscriptions to distinguish them. When they 
came to possess the whole land their name became 
synonymous with Babylonian, and, though con- 
querors, they were speedily assimilated to Baby- 
lonian culture. 

The language used by the Chaldeans was Semitic 
Babylonian, the same, save for slight peculiarities in 
sound and in characters, as Assyrian. In late periods 
the Babylonian language ceased to be spoken, and 
Aramaic took its place. One form of this wide- 
spread language is used in Daniel and Ezra, but the 
use of the name Chaldee for it, first introduced by 
Jerome, is a misnomer. 

History: The Chaldeans, settled in the relatively 
poor country about the head of the Persian gulf, 
early coveted the rich cities and richly cultivated 
lands of the more favored Babylonians to the north 
of them. They began a running fire of efforts to 
possess themselves of the country. These efforts 
varied much. On the one hand, Chaldean commu- 
nities were formed in several parts of Babylonia by 
the simple and peaceful process of immigration. On 
the other hand, Chaldean agitators were ever ready 
to participate in rebellions against Assyrian author- 
ity, hoping that the issue might make them the 
rulers of the independent kingdom. Such a man 
was MERODACH-BALADAN, who was king of Baby- 
lonia several times, being deposed by the Assyrians, 
but always succeeding in seizing the reins of power 
again. Mcthods similar to those which he pursued 
triumphed in the end, and the new empire, which 
began with the reign of Nabopolassar in 625 B.c. (see 
BABYLONIA), was Chaldean, though there is no posi- 
tive proof that its founder was himself of pure Chal- 
dean blood. 

When the Chaldean empire was absorbed into the 
Persian, the name Chaldean lost its meaning as the 
name of a race of men, and came to be applied to a 
class. The Persians found the Chaldeans masters 
of reading and writing, and especially versed in all 
forms of incantation, in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
the magical arts. They quite naturally spoke of 
astrologists and astronomers as Chaldeans. It there- 
fore resulted that Chaldean came to mean astrolo- 
gist. In this sense it is used in the Book of Daniel 
(Dan. i. 4, ii. 2 et seg.), and with the same meaning : 
it is used by the classical writers (for example, by 


Strabo). 
J. JR. R. W. R. 


CHALFAN, PHOEBUS. See HALFAN. 


CHALID B. YESEKI. Sce HALID. 
CHALIZAH. See HALIZAH. 


CHALONS-SUR-MARNE (Latin, Catalau- 
num; Old French, Chaalons): Capital of the de- 
partment of Marne, France. Little is known of the 
Jews of this city. In 1292 Davy and his son Sale- 
mon, Jews of Chaalons, were living at Paris. The 
“Document sur les Juifs du Barrois” (1821-28) 
mentions for Chálons only Lyonnet, his mother 
Doucine, Morel, and two other Jews, whose names 
are not given. In 1806 the king, Philip the Fair, 
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demanded the confiscated property of the Jews of 
Chálons in behalf of the royal treasury; but the 
bishop of the city maintained that as the Jews were 
subject to him their property also belonged to him. 
The Parliament was asked to settle the difficulty, 
but in the course of the proceedings the king yielded 
and presented the bishop with the cemetery of the 
Jews (1814). This cemetery seems to have been the 
burial-place of all the Jews of Barrois. The Jewish 


^ 


community of Chálons to-day consists of forty or 

fifty families; it has a synagogue and a rabbi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rev. Et. Juives, i. 68, 70; if. 72; xix. 247, 254. 
G 8S. K. 


OHÂLONS-SUR-SAÔNE (Hebrew, poxp or 
wnbxp): Capital of the department of Saóne-et- 
Loire, France. Jews were established in the city at 
an early period; the council that convened there in 
630 forbade them to sell slaves abroad. A mint- 
master named Priscus, who held office at Chálons in 
555, seems to be identical with the Jew of that name 
who, in the presence of Gregory of Tours, had a 
theological controversy with the king Chilperic. 
Among the other Jewish mint-masters of this period 
mention is made of Jacote of Chálons, Juse of Macon, 
Jacotus of Orleans, etc. In the second half of the 
eleventh century R. Eliezer ben Judah, the pupil of 
R. Isaac ben Menahem of Orleans, lived at Chálons. 
The celebrated Rashi of Troyes corresponded with 
the scholars of pap (Châlons; Latin, “ Cabillonum”), 
who took part in the synod convened at Troyes about 
1160 under the direction of R. J acob Tam of Rameru. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
Jewish community of Chálons was one of the most 
important of Burgundy, although its members were 
still periodically subj ected to harsh treatment. The 
most eminent Jews of the period (1806) were Hélion 
and Bénion, who numbered important personages 
among their debtors, and (1884-95) Alisa of Treves, 
Namiet Lévi, Solomon of Montréal, Saulcin Beaugey, 
Aaron Lévy, Croissant of Bourges, Isaac of Troyes, 
Maitre Pérez, and R. Joseph, author of a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, in which he frequently 
cites the Bible commentator R. Eliakim popa or 
sSor as his master and compatriot. Chálons-sur- 
Gaóne has to-day (1902) a small Jewish community, 
placed under the administrative and religious au- 


thority of the consistory of Lyons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 45; 
Vicomte Ponton d'Amécourt, Description Raisonnée des 
Monnaies Mérovingiennes de Chálons-sur-Saóne, pp. 92, 
95: idem, Essai sur les Monnaies Mérovingiennes, pp. Uo, 
189; Simonnet, Juifs et Lombards, pp. 159 et seq.; Gerson, 
Essai sur les Juifs dela Bourgogne, pp. 29, 30, 85, etc.; Joel 
Müller, Réponses des Rabbins Français, p. 10; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica. p. 590 


G. S. K. 

CHALPHI: Father of Judas. The latter was 
one of the two captains who remained when all the 
others under Jonathan had fled at the battle of the 
plain of Nasor (I Mace. xi. 70). Josephus refers to 


Chalphi, but calls him * Chapsios.” 
J. JR. 


CHALUKKA. See HALUEEA. 


CHALYZIANS: A people who, according to 
the Byzantine historian, Jobn Cinnamus (twelfth 
century), accepted the Mosaic law. They fought, 


G. B. L. 
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Chaldea 
Chamberlain 


together with the Dalmatians, against the Greeks in 
the reign of Manuel Comnenus in 1154. “Chaly- 
zians,” as A. Harkavy suggests, is probably the 
name given by Cinnamus to the Chazars, whom 
Duke Taksony of Hungary invited, among other 
tribes, to settle in his domains, in order to make 
good the losses in the population of the country, 
due to the many raids which the Hungarians under- 
took into surrounding countries, but which, after 
causing alarm to the whole of Europe, resulted in 
the final defeat of Duke Taksony in the year 970. 

The Polish historian August Bielkowski, how- 
ever, suggests that the Chalyzians of Cinnamus were 
the Chvalissy of Nestor. When the Hungarians re- 
moved to Dacia and Pannonia, the reigning family 
among them was the Kabary, one of the Chazar 
tribes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cinnamus, Epitome, etc., ed. Niebuhr, iii. 107, 
247, Bonn, 1836; A. Harkavy, Ha-Jehudim u-Sefat ha-Sla- 
vim, p. 132, Wilna, 1867; -Nestor’s Aelteste Jahrbücher der 
Russischen Geschichte, translated by Scherer, p. 42, Leipsic, 

114. 


G. H. R. 
CHAMA (RAB). See Hama. 
CHAMAI (GAON). 


CHAMATI, NATHAN. See NATHAN B. GAD 
oF HAMATH. 

CHAMBERLAIN: The English rendering of 
pip. This Hebrew word is also translated “ officer " 
(Gen. xxxvii. 36; II Kings viii. 6). If “ chamber- 
lain? is to be used at all, it must be taken in a very 
broad sense. ‘The chamberlain is sometimes a mere 
servant (Acts xii. 20), or messenger (II Kings viii. - 
6); at other times he holds a position of trust, and 
even has charge of the finances (Rom. xvi. 28). See 
Eunucyu and OFFICER. 

In Jer. li. 59 the word stands for nro IW, which 
is incorrectly given by the A. V. as “a quiet prince." 
The chamberlain here referred to was a brother of 


Baruch, the secretary of J eremiah. 
E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CHAMBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEWART: 
Anglo-German musical critic and anti-Semitic writer; 
born Sept. 9, 1855, at Portsmouth, England; son of 
Admiral W. C. Chamberlain. He went to school at ' 
Versailles, studied science at Geneva University, and 
finally became privat-docent in philosophy at the 
University of Vienna. 

Besides several works on Richard Wagner, from 
whom he probably imbibed much of his anti-Semi- 
tism, he has attracted attention by his chief work, 
“Die Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhunderts," Munich, 
1899; 4th ed., 1902. In this he regards all history as 
a conflict between the Aryans and the Semites; the 
latter being regarded as a special genus, "homo 
Syriacus, " of which the Jew, “homo Judaicus,” is 
atypical species. Race rules history; and the influ- 
ence of the Semites in the early forms of Christianity 
broke down the ancient world, which had to be re- 
vived by the new blood of Germanism against which 
the Roman Catholic Church is perpetually strug- 
gling in order to introduce once more the abstract 
universalism of the Semite. Chamberlain dreads a 
world-supremacy on the part of the Jews, and at- 
tacks in every way their intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious qualities. While evincing great admiration 


See HAMAI. 


Chambéry 
Chao Yng-Cheng 
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for the character and views of Jesus, so great is his 
anti-Semitic bias that he denies Jesus’ Jewish origin. 
Chamberlain’s journalistic style and wide general- 
izations have attracted considerable attention, espe- 
cially in German-Jewish journalism, as can be seen 
from the accompanying bibliography. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers. Konversations- Lexikon, Supplement, 
900; Schreiner, Die Jüngsten Urtheile über das Juden- 


thum, 1901, pp. 119-160; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. ixvi. 5, 90-92, 
330-332: Oest. Wochenschrift, xviii. 651-659, 673-674, 817- 

818, 851-859; xix. 17-18; Die Welt, v., Nos. 47, 48 

E. C. 

CHAMBÉRY : Capital of the department of 
Savoy, France. When the Jews were driven from 
France by Philippe Auguste in 1182, many of them 
sought refuge in Chambéry and the surrounding 
country, especially at Yenne, Seissel, Aiguebelle, 
and Saint-Genis (Gerson, “Notes sur les Juifs des 
États de la Savoie,” in “Rev. Et. Juives,” viii. 285; 
compare Loeb, “Un Episode de l'Histoire des Juifs 
de Savoie,” in "Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 82) They 
were subject to a tax, which in 1800 amounted to 
10,914 francs; in 1328, to 2,400 florins (gold); and, 
in 1331, to 1,200 florins (Costa de ‘Beauregard, 
“Notes et Documents sur la Condition des Juifs en 
Savoie,” in “Mémoires de l'Académie Royale de 
Savoie," 2d series, 11; compare Victor de St. -Genis, 
“Histoire de Savoie,” i. 456). Amadeus V. granted 
them privileges which were confirmed Nov. 17, 1823, 
these being chiefly in favor of the Jews Vivant de 
Vesos, Master Agin, his son-in-law, and Harasson de 
Biauna (* Rev. Et. Juives," x. 82). 

In 1348, at the time of the Black Death, the Jews 
of Chambéry were aecused of having poisoned the 
wells at the incitation of Rabbi Peyret and Aboget, 
a rich Jew. Many were massacred at Chambéry, 
Montmélian, Chillon, Chatel, Yenne, etc. (Costa de 
Beauregard, 7.c. ; compare Grütz, * Gesch. derJuden," 
vii. 862). Another persecution occurred in 1894, at 
the instigation of Vincent Ferrer (Joseph ha-Kohen, 
*'Emek ha-Baka," translation by I. Sée, p. 85). In 
1417 two converted Jewish physicians, Guillaume 
Saffon and Master Pierre of Macon, were commis- 
sioned to examine the books of the Jews at Cham- 
béry in order to find therein the alleged blasphemies 
against the Christian religion with which they had 
been charged (* Mémoires de la Société Savois. d'His- 
toire et d’Archéologie,” xv. 21, cited by Gerson in 
“Rev. Et. Juives,” viii. 939). i 

At the request of the archbishop of Lyons, Marie 
de Berry, duchess of Bourbon, who governed the 
city of Trévoux in the absence of her husband, Jean 
de Bourbon, had the Jewish books examined in 1430. 
The physician Ayme (Amadeus), a converted Jew 
of Chambéry, was commissioned to examine works 
written in Hebrew, and to translate the passages 
that were to be condemned (“ Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 34). 
He also conducted an inquiry against the Jews of 
Savoy, whose books he ordered to be burned (ib. viii. 
239). 

Solomon ibn Verga (“Shebet Yehudah,” No. 11) 
tells of a general persecution of the Jews in Savoy 
and Piedmont in 1490. Gerson (l.e. p. 236) thinks, 
not without reason, that this was the persecution in- 
stigated in 1466 by Louis of Nice or Provence, a con- 
. verted Jewish physician, commissioned by his god- 
father, Duke Louis, to make an inventory of the 


books of the Jews of Chambéry, who had been ac- 
cused of witchcraft and sacrilege. This accusation 
was later acknowledged to be false (Costa de Beau- 
regard, l.e. p. 106; compare “ Rev. Et. Juives,” viii, 
239). In 1430 the Jews were confined to a special 
quarter assigned to them by Amadeus VIL The 
count of Savoy compelled them to wear, like the 
Jews of France, a wheel, half red and half white, 
upon the left shoulder (“Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 33), 
They were finally forced to leave Chambéry in con- 
sequence of the general banishment of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492. According to Victor of St.-Genis, 
however (i, 455), this city had a Jewish community 
in 1714. | 
Among the scholars mentioned as having lived 
at Chambéry are: R. Aaron, commentator on the 
Pentateuch; R. Jacob Lévi; R. Solomon, the father 
of Joseph Kolon, who states that when he lived at 
Chambéry, about 1440, there were distinguished rab- 
bis in that city; and the celebrated publisher, Gerson 
Soncino, who, in his preface to the Hebrew grammar 
of David Kimhi (1532-34), says that he collected the 
Tosafot of Fouques in Chambéry. "There were also 
several eminent Jewish physicians, among whom 
may be mentioned: Master Samson, physician to 
Amadeus V.; Master Palmieri, attached to the per- 
son of Amadeus VL, and physician of the city of 
Chambéry; Helias of Evian, called in 1418 to attend 
the daughters of the count of Savoy; Masters Isaac 
of Annecy and Jacob of Chambéry, physicians to. 
Bonne de Berri, mother of Amadeus VIII; Master. 
Solomon, physician to Amadeus VIIL; Master 
Jacob of Cramonaz, physician to the regent Yo- 
lande (* Rev. Et. Juives,” viii. 241, 242). 


G. S. K. 


CHAMELEON: Ananimalof the genus Chama- 
leon, the only genus of the tribe Dendrosaura (also 
Chameleonida, Rhzptoglossa, Vermilinguiay, of the 
Chameleontide or Chameleonide family, of which it 
is the type. Some sixty species of the genus are 
known to exist, the most common of which, Chame- 
leon vulgaris, is frequently found in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. The word “chameleon” is taken from 
the Greek yauaiéov (literally “ ground-lion ”), pre- 
sumably a Greek adaptation of a foreign word. 
Bochart (* Hierozoicon,” iv. ch. vi.) derives it from ^ 


& supposed Punic word, mini (“little camel”). This 


conjecture he bases on the name “jamal al-Yahud ? 
(“camel of the Jews”), which the Arabs give to the 
chameleon on account of the hump on its back. 

In the A. V. “chameleon” is the rendering of - 
the Hebrew n3 (koah), which occurs only once (in 
Lev. xi. 80), in a list of five unclean animals, where 
it occupies the second place. This rendering, ap- 
parently, has the support of the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate, which may, however, be due to the 
fact that the animals are not arranged in the same: 
order in the LXX. as in the Hebrew. The same can. 
be said of the rendering “hulda” of the Peshitta. 
The koah is presumably a species of monitor, as the 
hulda is of the More. It is now commonly thought. 
that the chameleon is to be identified with the fifth 
animal on the list, nown (tinshemet), in the R. V. 
This identification is based principally on the etymol- 


ogy of the word npn (“the breather,” *inhaler"), 
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from the root pv} (“to blow,” “to breathe”). The 
chameleon is remarkable for its habit of inflating 
itself, which, combined with its power of fasting, 
led the ancients to believe that it lived on air (see 
Bochart, 2.c., quoting Kimhi). In reality it lives on 
insects, which it captures by darting at them its long 
and viscid tongue. The little animal, six or seven 
inches long, or, with the tail, eleven to twelve inches, 
lives almost exclusively upon trees, where it finds 
itself quite at home, thanks to its prehensile tail 
and feet. 

Another peculiarity of the chameleon is its ability 
to change its color, supposedly in accordance with 
that of the objects with which it comes in contact. 
Whatever be the occasion of the phenomenon, its 
possibility is due to the presence in the skin of con- 
tractile cells, both clear and pigment-bearing, placed 
at various depths, and so arranged that, under the 
control of the nervous system, the one or the other 
only, or both kinds in various proportions, will come 
to the surface. 

The tinshemet of Lev. xi. 80 must not be con- 
founded with a bird of the same name mentioned in 
Lev. xi. 18. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. B. Tristram, The Natural History of the 
Bible; J. G. Wood, Bible Animals; S. Bochart, Hierozoi- 
con: Kamal al-Din al-Damiri, Hayyat al-Haiwan, see under 


hirba. 
E. G. H. H. H. 


CHAMOIS: The rendering of the Hebrew “n? 
(zemer), both in the A. V. and in the R. V., prob- 
ably on the authority of Bochart (* Hierozoicon," 
iii, ch. xxi) It must, however, be discarded, for 
the reason that the chamois is exclusively a Euro- 
pean animal. The zemer can not be identified with 
precision. The word occurs only once (Deut. xiv. 
5); and it has no parallel in the cognate languages. 
= The versions of the Bible are at variance as to its 
translation. The Septuagint and the Vulgate, fol- 
lowed by the Coptic, have “ camelopard” or “ gi- 
raffe "—apparently a mere guess, and not a happy 
one considering the remoteness of the home of that 
animal from Palestine. The Peshitta translates 
“zemer” by arna, a word which does not occur else- 
where in Syriac literature; Bar-Bahlul renders it 
* mountain-sheep," on the authority of Gregory of 
Nyssa and Bar-Serush way ; while BarAli (ed. Hoff- 
mann, gloss 1918) has althattal, “wild goat,” or 
al-wa'tl, “ mountain-sheep.” Both the thaital and 
the wa‘il belong to:the wild goats (steinbóke, bou- 
quetins; see Hommel, * Die Namen der Saii gethiere," 
pp. 280, 286). The rendering “elk” (Luther) is to 
“be rejected for the same reason as * camelopard " or 
“ chamois.” 

Modern naturalists generally agree that the zemer 
must have been a kind of wild sheep, of the same 
type as the ammotragus. the arout of the Arabs 
which is represented on the Egyptian monuments 
and is still common in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and 
the Atlas range. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. B. Tristram, The Natural History of the 
Bible: J. G. Wood. Bible Animals ; S. Bochart, Hierozoicon : 
F. Hommel, Die Namen der Säugethiere, Leipsic, 2 


E. G. H. 
CHAMPAGNE (NAND, NED. NYDD. JDS, 


NIMHIP, JDP, SNUINDIND): A former province of 
France, now known as the departments of Marne, 
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Chambéry 
Chao Yng-Cheng 


Haute-Marne, Aube, and Ardennes, with part of 
Seine-et-Marne, Yonne, Aisne, and Meuse. Jews 
settled in Champagne as early as the Gallo-Roman 
epoch. They depended on the protection of the 
counts governing the country, this protection, how- 
ever, being dearly bought. Often the Jews of 
Champagne moved into adjacent countries, being 
unable to pay the heavy taxes imposed upon them. 
To avoid this loss to the treasury and to get “their 
Jews” back, the counts of Champagne concluded 
treaties of extradition with the neighboring coun- 
tries. Such a treaty was concluded in 1198 between 
Count Thibaud IV. and Philippe Auguste, and was 
renewed in 1201 by Countess Blanche, the widow of 
Thibaud. The latter claimed the extradition of a 
wealthy Jew named Cresselin, who sought refuge at 
Paris from the extortions of the countess. 

In 1284 Champagne was incorporated into the 
kingdom of France, and the fate of the Jews of this 
province became that of all the French Jews. In 
taking possession of Champagne Philip the Fair im- 
posed upon the Jews of the province the payment 
of 25,000 livres as a gift for the “happy event.” 

Champagne was renowned in the twelfth century 
for its Talmudical schools at Troyes, Ramerupt, 
Dampierre, and other places. It was the native 
country of Rashi, Jacob Tam, and many other Tal- 
mudical celebrities. Its religious customs are often 
cited in the ritual laws. 

At the present day (1902) the greater part of the 
ancient Champagne belongs to the consistorial dis- 


trict of Lille. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brussel, Usage Général des Fiefs en France, 
i. book 2, ch. XXXİX.; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen- 
Age, p. 176; Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, 1. 210; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 599. 


K. | L Br. 


CHANA B. CHANILAI (RAB). See Hana 
B. HANILAI. 
CHANAN, CHANANEL, CHANANYA. 


See Hanan, HANANEL, HANANYA. 


CHANELES, LOB. See HaxrLEs, Los. 
CHANILAI. See ANILAIL 

CHANINAI. See HaANISAI. 
CHANOCH. See ENOCH. 

CHANTING. See CANTILLATION. 
CHANUKKAH. See HANUKKAH. 


CHAO YNG-CHENG: Chinese mandarin ; 
flourished about 1658. After the sack of K’ ar FUNG- 
Foo, which followed the fall of the Ming dynasty in 
1642, the synagogue there was destroyed, and the 
Jews took refuge on the north side of the river 
Hoang-Ho, having saved the scrolls, which had been 
thrown into the water. Ten years later Chao. who 
was a Jewish mandarin from the province of Chen- 
Si, was detailed to restore the city, and with the aid 
of his brother, Yug-teou, induced the Jews to cross 
the river and take up their old quarters, and rebuild 
the temple in 1653. One complete scroll of the 
Law was made up out of the fragments which had 
been saved from the waters, and other copies were 
made from this. Chao wrote an account of the sa- 
ving of the scrolls and the rebuilding of the temple, 


Chaplet 
Charity 


which was expanded by his brother into a book of 
ten chapters. A stone stele dated 1663 was after- 
ward erected, giving the details of his action. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J. Tobar, Inscriptions Juives de K'ai-fong- 
fou,, Shanghai, 1900; M. Adler, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xiii. 
23-29. 


J. 


CHAPLET. See Crown, DIADEM, MITER, and 
TURBAN. 

CHAPMAN, JOHN: English educationist and 
communal worker; born 1845. Educated at Jews’ 
College, London, he became an assistant master in 
that institution, and was subsequently appointed 
head master of the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asy- 
lum. He has been for many years principal of the 
Great Ealing proprietary school, at which large 
numbers of Jewish lads of the middle class have 
been trained. For a time Chapman was minister of 
the Western Synagogue, Haymarket. He isthe hon- 
orary secretary of the council of Jews’ College. 

Chapman was one of the founders of Ealing 
Public Library. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Booli, 1901-02, London. 
J. AX. DP, 


CHARAATHALAN or CHARAATHA- 
LAR: Name occurring in I Esd. v. 386. It is a cor- 
ruption of “ Cherub,” * Addan," and “Immer (Ezra 
ii. 59 = Neh. vii. 61). Compare CHERUB. 

E. G. H. C. L. 


CHARACA: A city about 750 stadia distant 
from Caspis. It was the seat of the Jews called 
“Tubieni.” Judas Maccabeus went to this place 
after his conquest of Caspis (II Mace. xii. 17). 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CHARAN. See HARAN. 
CHARASHIM. See GE-HanasHIM. 
CHARCHEMISH. See CARCHEMISH. 


CHARES (Xapyc): Leader of the Zealots in the 
Judzeo-Roman war, and one of the most eminent men 
of Gamala (Josephus, “ B. J.” iv. 1, 8 9). When the 
men of Bathyra, “called the Babylonians,” who sided 
with Agrippa and the peace party, were at Gamala 
without their leader, Philip, they were attacked by 
the Gamalians, and Chares, Philip’s relative, and 
his brother Jesus were killed (¢dem, “ Vita,” XXXV., 


xxxvii). Chares’ name is found in inscriptions. 
an eas Waddington, Inscriptions de la Syrie, No. 
112. 
G. S. Kr. 


CHARGER: A rendering of two Hebrew words 
and a Greek one: (1) myp (ke‘arah ), occurring in 
the list of the donations of the chiefs of the tribes 
on the day of the dedication of the Tabernacle 
(Num, vii. 18 e£ seq.). Elsewhere the word is ren- 
dered Drsm. (2) Sy ax (agartel, the etymology 
of which is uncertain. It is, perhaps, the Greek 
Kkápra2oc taken intothe Aramaic. "The word is found 
in the list of vessels restored by King Cyrus to the 
returning Jewish exiles (Ezra i. 9). (8) Miva, the 
dish upon which the head of John the Baptist was 
presented to Herodias (Matt. xiv. 8, 11; Mark vi. 
20, 28). 


E. G. H, G. B. L. 
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CHARIOT: Vehicles are designated in Hebrew 
chiefly by two expressions, * 'agalah " and “rakab,” 
with * merkab " and * merkabah " derived from the 
latter. 'lhe former denotes the wagon used for 
heavy loads and general work, the name being con- 
nected with the root “to roll”; while the latter is 
the chariot of war or of state. Wagons for carrying 
burdens or persons are found among the different 


Egyptian Chariot. 


(From Champollion, ** Monuments de l'Ezv pte.) 


peoples of antiquity, having displaced at an early 
time the sledge and the drag on rollers, drawn by 
men or oxen (compare the pictures in Wilkinson, 
“Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
ii. 894) Early Egyptian monuments show also a 
frame like a litter, which was fastened between 
asses and used to carry persons. 

Originally the wheels of the wagons were solid 
disks (2b. i. 869), but a more artistic type, consisting 
of hub, spokes, and fellies, was gradually evolved. 
The spokes, “hishshukim ” (I Kings vii. 33), sprang 
from the hollow cylinder in the center of the wheel 
(“ofan ” or “ galgal”), that is, from the hub, “ hish- 
shurim" (I Kings vii. 33), around the stationary axle- 


Hittite Chariot. 
(From Champollion, ** Monuments de l'Egypte,") 


tree, ^yad," and connected it with the rim or the 
fellies, * gebim ? (I Kings vii. 93; Ezek. i. 18, x. 12). 
Inextant Assyrianillustrations the wheels generally 
have eight spokes, while in the Egyptian wagons 
four, or more frequently six, spokes are found. 
The body of the wagon and the pole were connected 
directly with the axletree. The pole had a yoke ar- 
ranged for two animals only, so that each additional 
animal had to be harnessed separately, and not in 
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front, but on the side of the first two animals. As 
horses did not come into general use among the 
Tsraelites until the time of Solomon, oxen were orig- 
inally the chief draft animals (I Sam. vi. 7), while 
asses were generally used for the saddle. That the 
Israelites in very early times had wagons for carry- 
ing burdens, is evident from I Sam. vi. 7 and IL Sam. 
vi. 8. Mention is also made of threshing-wagons 
(Isa. xxviii. 27). There is no definite information 
regarding harvesting-wagons (see Amos ii. 18) It 
is to be noticed that the latter are not used to-day 
in Palestine (“ Zeit. Deutsch.. Palàst. Ver." ix. 40, 
and the ^ commen- 
taries on Amos, /.c.). 
Persons traveled 
chiefly on asses, be- 
cause the poor con- 
dition of the roads 
in Palestine made it 
difficult to use 
wagons to any ex- 
tent, especially for 
long journeys. 
Nevertheless, the fact 
that the Egyptians 
evidently | received 
the word noy (Egyp- 
tian, “‘agolt”), as 
wellas naa (Egyp- 
tian, — *merkobt ”), 
from the Canaanites, 
shows that wagon- 
building was known 
at an early date in 
Canaan. 

War-chariots proper were also known in Canaan at 

an early time, for as a result of having them the Ca- 
naanites were so superior to the Israel- 
War- ites that the latter could not meet them 
Chariots. in open battle on the plain (Josh. xi. 4; 
Judges i. 19, iv. 8; I Sam. xiii. 5). 
hese vehicles were indeed strange to the Israelites. 
Although David captured chariots and horses in his 
war with the Syrians, he did not use them, and even 
hamstrung the horses (II Sam. viii. 4). It remained 
for Solomon to introduce war-chariots, which were 
stationed partly in Jerusalem and partly in other cities 
(I Kings ix. 19). Beginning with his time, chariots 
and horsemen are often mentioned in the army of the 
southern as well as of the northern kingdom (I 
Kings xvi, 9; II Kings viii. 21, xiii. 7; Isa. ii. 7; 
Micah v. 9). Horses were indispensable to these 
chariots, and the great difficulty in procuring them 
(II Kings vii. 18, xviii. 23) probably often induced 
political leanings toward Egypt (Isa, xxx. 16, xxxi. 
1, xxxvi. 9). 

The war-chariots doubtless resembled the Assyrian 
and Egyptian two-wheeled chariots, open in the 
back; they were not furnished with scythes, as is 
often stated, for the latter were introduced by the 
Persians. They were made of fig-tree wood, and 
trimmed with bronze or iron. Like those of the 
Assyrians, the Hittites, and others, the chariots of 
the Israelites probably carried three men, D'D^oU, 
the driver, the warrior proper, and the shield-bearer; 
while on those of the Egyptians there were generally 
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Assyrian Chariot. 
(From Layard's “ Nineveh. ”) 
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but two men. According to I Kings x. 29 the price 
of a chariot imported from Egypt in the time of 
Solomon was 600 shekels, and that of a horse 150 
shekels. 

During the last decades of the southern kingdom 
mention is made of sun-horses and sun-chariots sta- 
tioned in the outer court of the Tem- 
ple, these being removed later by 
Josiah. They had been introduced 
at the time that syncretism was flour- 
ishing, and the cult of the sun-god had become 
dominant under Assyrian influence. As in the case 
of the Canaanite Baal - 
(in reality the sun- 
god), the  Assyro- 
Babylonian sun-god 
had been identified 
with Yuwu, and his 
symbols placed in 
the court of the 
Temple. Such syn- 
cretism was not al- 
together foreign to 
Hebrew ideas, for 
YnwH is not only 
the God of heaven, 
but also He who 
rides in a chariot 
(Hab. iii. 8; Ps. 
lxviii. 18[17]) and on 
the CHERUBIM, and 
who descends in à 
chariot of fire to 
take His saints into 
heaven (II Kings ii. 
For God's chariot-throne see 


Sun- 
Chariots. 


11, vi. 17, xiii. 14). 
MERKABAH. . 
E. G. H. W. N. 

CHARITY AND CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—Ancient and Medieval Times. 
Charity is kindness shown to the needy; Hebrew, 
* zedakah" =“ righteousness " (Deut. xxiv. 18; Isa. 
xxxii 17; Prov. xiv. 84; Ps. cvi 3; Dan. iv. 
924); *gemilut hesed" or * gemilut hasadim" = 
* the bestowing of kindness," is the rabbinical term 
for personal charity. Charity may be regarded 
merely as a free tribute of love, as in the New 
Testament, where àyáz7 is often translated in A. V. 
by “charity”; or it may be equivalent to “lib- 
erality," a term borrowed from the Roman world, 
where, as in Greece, only on à larger scale, the free- 
born (*libri?) or wealthy showed generosity by 
great donations to the lower classes. But in Juda- 
ism charity is an act of duty incumbent upon men 
of means to provide for those in want. Charity 
is righteousness in so far as God, the Giver of all 
blessings, claims from His gifts a. share for the poor, 
and, as the actual owner of the land, claims certain 
portions of the produce for the fatherless and the 
widow, the Levite and the stranger: “Thou shalt 

surely give him [the poor], and thine 
The Lord’s heart shall not be grieved when thou 

Share.  givestunto him: because that for this 

thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee 
in all thy works and in all that thou puttest 
thinc hand unto. For the poor shall never cease out 
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of the land: therefore, I command thee, saying, 
Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, 
to thy poor and thy needy in thy land” (Deut. xv. 
10, 11). In the Mosaic legislation the right of pro- 


prietorship does not extend to tbe corners of the 
field, the gleanings of the harvest, the forgotten 


sheaf, and the growth of the seventh year; they 
*shall be for the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow ” (Lev. xix. 9, 10; xxiii. 22; Deut. xxiv. 19- 
21; Ex. xxiii. 11; compare Lev. xxv. 28) The 
tithes of the yearly produce also were claimed every 
third year for the Levite, the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow (Deut. xiv. 22-29, xxvi. 12 e£ 
seq. ; compare Mal. iii. 10). So should every enjoy- 
ment of God's gifts be shared by the needy (Deut. 
xvi 11, 14). Charity from this point of view may 
be ealled an assessment of the rich in favor of the 
poor. This also is the view of the Rab- 
A Claim of bis. When asked by Tinnius Rufus: 
Righteous- “Why does your God, being the lover 
ness of the needy, not Himself provide for 
and Love. their support?", R. Akiba replied: 
“By charity wealth is to be made a 
means of salvation; God, the Father of both the 
rich and the poor, wants the one to help the other, 
and thus to make the world a household of love" 
(B. B. 10a). 

In another aspect charity is righteousness. The 
helpless has a right to claim the help of his more 
fortunate brother. The cry of the distressed is an 
appeal to human compassion which must be re- 
sponded to, lest the “ gracious” God, who “ doth ex- 
ecute the judgment of the fatherless and widow” 
(Deut. x. 18)- hear it and punish those who remain 

deaf to the call of duty (Ex. xxii. 20- 
Charity Is 25). The poor are “my people,” says 
Righteous- God: “If thy brother be waxen poor 
ness. . . thou shalt relieve him that he 
may live with thee” (Lev. xxv, 35), 
He is “of thine own flesh,” and when thou seest him 
naked thou shouldst cover him, and give him bread 
when he is hungry, and shelter when he is cast out 
(Isa. Iviii. 7). The idea that the poor and forsaken 
stand under the special protection of God, who 
“loves the stranger” and is “father of the fatherless 
and judge of the widows” (Deut. x. 18; Ps. lxviii. 
6, 15), is the underlying motive of such charity as is 
expressed in Proverbs: “He that hath pity upon 
the poor lendeth unto the Lord ” (xix. 17); “ He that 
honoreth him hath mercy on the poor” (xiv. 81). 
Compare Ps. xli. 1: “Blessed is he that consider- 
eth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble,” and the whole of Ps. exii. Accordingly, 
the ideal type of the righteous man is he who is “eyes 
to the blind,” * feet to the lame,” and * father to the 
poor” (Job xxix. 15); and that of the virtuous 
woman, she who “stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor” and * reacheth forth her hands to the needy ? 
(Prov. xxxi. 20). 

Charity is à human obligation. Man owes it to 
his fellow-man as a brother. It is expected of all 
men and toward all men (Deut. xxiii. 5; I Kings 
Xx.81; Amosi.11-ii. 1; Philo, “De Caritate," §§ 17, 
18) Abraham is a type of charity and benevolence 
(Gen. xviii. 3). In the Testaments of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs it is simple-hearted Issachar (Issach. 3, 5, 7) 
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who, by example and precept, teaches charity in 
* helping the poor and the feeble and sharing every 
cift of God with the needy." Philo 


Charity (ed. Mangey, ii. 629), in the fragment 
a Human preserved by Eusebius (“Preeparatio 
Obligation. Evangelica,” viii. i) gives, as especial 


ordinances of Moses the lawgiver, the 
Buzy gian laws; that is, the old Athenian laws of hu- 
manity (see Bernays, “ Gesammelte Schriften,” i. 278 
et seq.): “not to refuse fire to any one asking for it, 


nor to cut off a stream of water; to offer food to 


beggars and cripples, and to give decent burial to 
the unclaimed dead; not to add additional suffering 
to one who is in trouble, nor to treat animals with 
cruelty.” Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii. 29) also gives 
as ordinances of Moses regarding all men: “to af- 
ford fire, water, and food to such as need them, to 
show them the road [see Bernays, /.c. p. 78], and not 
to let any one lie unburied.” 

With unmistakable reference to a similar rabbin- 
ical tradition are the words spoken by Jethro, the 
God-fearing Gentile, to Moses (Ex. xviii. 20): “Thou 
shalt teach them ordinances and laws and shalt show 
them the way which they should walk therein and 
the work that they should do,” as interpreted by Elea- 
zar of Modin in Mek., Yitro (compare B. K. 99b; 
B. M. 30b; and Targ. Yer. Ex. xviii. 20), to mean: 
“Show them the house of life," z.e., the synagogue 
where the poor are to be sheltered; *the way," that 
is, to visit the sick; “ where they should walk,” that 
is, to bury the dead; “therein,” that is, “to bestow 
kindness” to other persons in need; and “the work 
they should do,” that is, to do “more than is strictly 
required.” “To him who shows mercy to all his 
fellow-creatures, Heaven will also show mercy; to 
him who fails to show mercy to his fellow-creatures, 
Heaven will not show mercy” (Shab. 151b, based 
upon Deut. xiii. 18 [A. V. 17]). The Israelites are 
distinguished for charity, modesty, and benevolence 
(Yeb. 79a). When Moses asked the Lord to show 
him “His way,” He showed him the treasures of 
heaven in store for those who do works of charity, 
especially for those who rear orphan children 
(Tanh. to Ex. xxxiii. 13). 

Charity, however, should not be so altruistic as 
to overlook one's duties toward self and those nearer 

home. “e commits a crime who im- 
Principles perils his life by refusing to take char- 
of Charity. ity when he is in dire need" (Yer. 

Peah viii, 91b), Against the tend- 
ency prevailing in Essene and Christian circles to 
sell all one had and “ give to the poor” in order to 
have * treasure in heaven " (Matt. xix. 21), the rabbis 
at the synod in Usha ordained that “no one should 
give away more than the fifth of his fortune lest 
from independence he may lapse into a state of de- 
pendence” (Ket. 50a). “He that doeth righteous- 
ness at all times” (Ps. evi. 3) is he who supports his 
wife and small children (Ket. /.c.). The poor among 
one’s own relatives, and then those in the same town, 
have the leading claims upon charity (B. M. 712). 

On the other hand, charity is to provide each poor 
person with “what is sufficient for his need in ac- 
cordance with what he lacks”: that is to say, his 
personal claims and wants with a view to his former 
social position should be considered; “and if he needs 
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a horse to ride on, it should not be withheld from 
him now thathe is in reduced circumstances » (Sifre 
to Deut. xv. 8; Ket. 07b; Yer. Peah viii. 21b); the 
fundamental principle being expressed in Ps. xli. 1; 
see Midr. Teh. to the passage: “Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor.” Furthermore, all possible 
secrecy should be maintained in order not to of- 
fend the recipient of charity (Ket. l.e. ; B. B. 9b; 
see ALMS). Of greater merit, therefore, than 
giving is the helping of the poor by lending him 
money, or in some other way facilitating his mode 
of living (Shab. 68a), But greater than all charity 
is that bestowing of personal kindness (* gemilut 
hasadim ”) which is enjoined by the words, “to love 
mercy ” (Micah vi. 8). In fact, all charity is valued 
only by the element of personal kindness it contains 
(according to Hosea x. 12). " Charity is offered with 
one's money; kindness, with both one's person and 
one's money. Charity is bestowed upon the poor; 
kindness, upon both poor and rich. Charity is of- 
fered to the living; kindness, to both the living and 
the dead” (Suk. 49b). “The bestowal of kindness 
is one of the three things on which the world is 
stayed,” teaches Simon the Just in the third pre- 
Christian century (Ab. i. 2). That is to say, the 
recognition of the needs of suffering humanity calls 
into existence a body of men who take charge of the 
various charitable works required for the mainte- 
nance of society. Sucha body of elders of each city 
is held responsible for every case of neglect of hu- 
man life which may lead to disastrous consequences; 
for why should the elders of that city ^next unto 
the slain man” whose body has been found, “put 
away the guilt of innocent blood ” from among them 
(Deut. xxi. 1-9), unless they have failed to provide 
properly for either the victim or the desperate mur- 

derer (Sifre, Deut. 210; Sotah ix. 6). 
Here the principle is laid down for all times and 
places that charity, in its manifold ramifications, is 
a matter of public safety and public 


Charity administration; and it is more than 
a Matter probable that the “ Anshe Keneseth ha- 
of Public Gedolah," of whom Simon the Just is 
Adminis- said to have been one of the last rem- 

tration. nants(Ab.i. 2), were also the organizers 


of the system of charity. It is one of 
the radical errors of Uhlhorn (* Die Christliche Lieb- 
esthütigkeit," 1882, p. 55) and all Christian writers to 
ascribe to the Cristian Church the merit of having 
originated systematic charitable w ork based on Matt. 
xxv. 35-39; the burying of the dead, as Uhlhorn says, 
having been added later to the six branches of charity 
mentioned there. The fact is that the whole descrip- 
tion of the Messianic judgment in Matthew, l.c., rests 
on the Midrashic interpretation of Ps. cxviii. 19 et 
«eq. (sce Midr. Teh. to the passage, where the deeds 
of charity are enumerated in words almost identical 
with those of Matthew), Indeed, these familiar 
Hasidic works of charity were regarded as having 
been practised from the beginning of the world, the 
Lord Himself having taught them to the Patriarchs 
(Sotah 14a). Daniel, Job, and Abraham practised 
them (Ab. R. N. iv., vii.; ed. Schechter, pp. 31, 
39), Abraham having learned them from Melchiz- 
edek (Midr. Teh. Ps. xxxvii.); and there are many 
indications that the ancient Hasidim divided them- 
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- selves into groups attending to these (seven?) differ- 


ent branches of charitable work (see M. K. 27b; Sem. 
xii: Ab. R., N. viii. 86 et seg. ; Geiger, “ Jud. Zeit.” 
vi. 279, ix. 7-9; Brill, ^ Jahrb.” i. 25; and art. 
EssENES) These seven branches, mutatis mutandis, 
mentioned in rabbinical literature, are: (1) feeding 
the hungry and giving the thirsty to drink; (2) 
clothing the naked; (3) visiting the sick; (4) bury- 
ing the dead and comforting the mourners; (5) re- 
deeming the captive; (6) educating the fatherless 
and sheltering the homeless; (7) providing poor 
maidens with dowries. The “ Apostolic Constitu- 
tions” (iv. 2) enumerates ten branches. 

The Mosaic law, based upon the simple agricul- 
tural life of the Hebrews, offered provisions for 

widows, orphans, and strangers who 
Systematic had entered into a state of depend- 
Relief. ence; while the shiftless and otherwise 
unfortunate often sold themselves as 
slaves with the view of recovering their freedom in 
the seventh year and their patrimony in the jubilee 
year. In times of famine, emigration was resorted 
to (I Kings xvii. 9; Ruth i. 1). It is interesting to 
notice the changed conditions in Palestine during 
the first century, when Queen Helena of Adiabene 
during a great famine bought shiploads of wheat 
and figs to aid the starving, and her son Izates sent 
great sums of money “to the foremost men of Jeru- 
salem for distribution among the people” (Josephus, 
& Ant,” xx. 2, $ 5). Here is the first historical evi- 
dence of the existence of a body of men at the head 
of the community having relief work in charge. And 
that the foremost men were selected for the office of 
charity collectors or overseers (" gabba’e zedakah ”), 
may be learned from the ancient Mishnah (Kid. vi. 
5): “He whose fathers belonged to the gabba’e zeda- 
kah is qualified to marry into priestly families with- 
out inquiry as to his pure descent.” Itis also known 
that at the beginning of the second century R. Akiba 
held the office of charity overseer (Kid. 28a). 

The following system of relief was established in 
Mishnaie times. Every community had a charity- 
box, called “kuppah,” or KonBAN (see ALMS), or 
“arca” (Tertullian, “ Apologia," xxxix.) contain- 
ing the funds for the support of the indigent towns- 
men, who received every Friday money for the 
fourteen meals of the whole week, and for clothing, 
as well as the charity for the transient poor, who 
received only as much as was needed for the day, 
and on Sabbath eve for three meals; also a charity- 
bowl] (“ tamhoi ”) for the keeping of victuals needed 
for immediate relief. The charity-box was given in 
charge of three trustees, who formed a regular bet 
din to decide on the worthiness and claims of the 
applicants before giving money; personal merit 
as well as parentage and former social station be- 
ing considered. Beggars who went from door to 
door received nothing, or at best a pittance. For 
the collection of the money two men of the utmost 
respectability and trustworthiness were sent, en- 
dowed with full power to tax the people and to 
seize property until the sum required was given 
them. Inorderto avoid all suspicion, these collectors 
were not allowed to separate while collecting or 
holding the money (see APOSTLE). The victuals for 
the tamhuy were both collected and distributed for 
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immediate use by three officers. The collections 
for the kuppah were made weekly. A residence in 
the city for thirty daysobliged persons to contribute 
to the kuppah, one of three mouths to the tamhuy, one 
of six months to the clothing, and one of nine months 
to the burial fund (B. B. 8-9; Tosef. Peah iv. 8-15; 
Mishnah Peah viii. 7; Yer. Peah 291a, b). The task 
of the charity administrators—also called “ parna- 
sim” (D*D395), from zpóvooc = “ provider ” ; compare 
“ Apostolic Constitutions,” iii. 8, mpovoiav rorotpevoe 
(Tosef,, Meg. iii. 4; Yer. Peah. viii. 21a, b: Shek. 
v. 4, 48a)—was regarded as extremely delicate, and 
often entailed great sacrifice; while the reputation 
of the officers was so high that they were never 
called to account for their administration (Shab. 
118b; B. B. 9a-11a; ‘Ab. Zarah 17b). 

The leadiug maxim was that the poor should never 
be put to shame by receiving charity (Hag. 5a). Mai- 
monides (* Yad,” Mattenot ‘Aniyyim, x. 7-18) enu- 
merates eight different ranks of giversof charity : (1) 
he who aids the poor in supporting himself by ad- 
vancing money or by helping him to some lucrative 
occupation; (2) he who gives charity without know- 
ing who is the recipient and without having the re- 
cipient know who is the giver, d.e. in the manner char- 

ity was practised in the ehamber of the 


Modes Hasshhaim (Essenes) in the Temple at 
of Alms- Jerusalem (Shek. v. 7); (8) he who 
giving. gives in secret, casting the money 


into the houses of the poor, who re- 
main ignorant as to the name of their benefactor: 
this was done by great masters in Israel (Ket. 67b), 
and should be done whenever the public charity is 
not administered in a proper way; (4) he who gives 
without knowing the recipient, by casting it among 
the poor, while the recipient knows who is the giver 
(Ket. 1.c.); (5) he who gives before he is asked; (6) 
he who gives after he is asked; (7) he who gives 
inadequately, but with a good grace; (8) he who 
gives with a bad grace. 

Impostors who pretended to have bodily defects, 
whereby to appeal to the sympathy of the charity 
officers, are mentioned (Peah viii. 9; Tosef. Peah iv. 
14; Ket. 682). Non-Jewish poor were also sup- 
ported from the charity fund (Git. 61a), but such 
Jews as wilfully transgressed the Law had no claim 
to support as “brothers” (Shulhan 'Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 251). A woman's claim had precedence of a 
man's; a student of the Law, over an ignorant man, 
even though of the highest rank (Hor. iii. 7-8; Ket. 
6, 7a; Maimonides, Ze. viii. 15; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Lc. ). 

Charity was also regarded as a form of sacrifice 


offered to God on behalf of the poor (see ALTAR), 
and was invested with the sacred character of Vows 


and free-will offerings (Deut. xxiii. 24; R. H. 6a). 
Hence it came that, while only worthy persons should 
receive charity (B. B. 9b; Ecclus. [Sirach] xii. 1-6 

Didache, i. 5-6; * Apost. Const.” iv. 8), it was also 
of great importance that the givers should be of 
unblemished character (Tosef., B. K. xi. 9 et seg.; 
" Apost. Const." iv. 6-10—a very important Jewish 
chapter on charity, stating that charity has the char- 
acter of a sacrifice, for which nothing that is abom- 
inable to God [Deut. xxiii. 19] may be used, and to 
which none who is an abomination [Deut. xviii. 10 
et sey.| may be a contributor; see DIDASCALIA). Es- 


pecially idolaters, unless in cases of royal donors, 
were excluded from contributing to the charity fund 
(Sanh. 26b; B. B. 10b; Maimonides, ?.c. viii. 9). A 
frequent form of charity practised in the pre-Chris- 
tian and early Christian centuries was the hospice or 

public inn (* pandok,” wavdoxetov), built 


Publie onthe high road to offer shelter and 
Inn for  foodtothe poortravelerand the home- 
Travelers. less. Ascribed alike to Abraham and 


to Job (Ab. R. N. vii., ed. Schechter, 
p. 84; Sotah 10a; Gen, R. xlix., liv.; Test. Job iii. ; 
see Kohler, in Kohut Memorial Volume, pp. 270, 
318; compare Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxiii. 17); this 
practise was known in Philo's time (Philo, * De Cari- 
tate," $12, and elsewhere), and later on in Babylonia, 
where Hana bar Hanilai kept an inn which had its 
four doors open on four sides, exactly like those of 
Job and Abraham, to all passers-by; sixty bakers 
being kept busy baking bread in the daytime, and 
sixty at night for the bashful poor who would not be 
seen asking bread by day (Ber. 58b; compare Test. 
Job iii. 11). 

This tavdoyeiov of the Essenes appears as a Chris- 
tian institution in the fourth century under the name 
of * xenodochium "(inn for strangers), and connected 
with, or serving as, a * ptocheum " or * ptochotro. 
pheum" (sick-house) and was, as Hieronymus ex- 
pressly states, transplanted from the East to the 
West “as a twig from Abraham's terebinth,” a di- 
rect allusion to the rabbinical identification of Gen. 
xxi. 88 with such a hospice (see Uhlhorn, Ze. pp. 
319-321, where Hieronymus’ words are quoted, but 
scemingly without a comprehension of their signifi- 
cance). Asa matter of fact, the emperor Julian, in 
instituting inns for strangers in every city, refers io 
both Jewsand Christians, * the enemies of the gods," 
as models of philanthropy, inasmuch as with the 
former no beggar was to be found, and the latter 
also supported the heathen pooras well as theirown 
(Julianus, * Epist." xxx. 49; Sozomen, “Hist. of the 
Church," v. 16). Abrahams (in his “Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages," p. 814, note) is therefore not far 
from the truth when he suggests a possible connection 
of the ancient * pandok " with the communal inn of 
the Middle Ages for thelodging and feeding of pooror 
sick travelers, which became a special necessity after 
the Crusades. The halakic rule, fixed for all time, 
was that no city is worth living in for a devotee of 
the Law (* Talmid hakam ") which has not a charity- 
box, “kuppah shel zedakah”; that is, a systematic 
relief of the poor (Sanh. 17b). Also the name “ hek- 
desh ? for the Jewish bospital, found as early as the 


eleventh century in Cologne (see Brisch, * Gesch. der 
Juden in Coeln," 1879, p. 19; Berliner, “Aus dem 


Innern Leben der Deutschen Juden im Mittelal- - 


ter," p. 120), and in the casuistic literature as “ bet- 
hekdesh [le 'aniyyim]" (“the house of the things 
consecrated [to the poor]," see Lampronti, s.v. tpm), 
points to a long-established custom of the pious to 
consecrate property to God for the benefit of the 
poor (see Ta'an. 24a; B. B. 183b) This hekdesh 
served all through the Middle Ages, like the ancient 
Christian xenodochium (Haeser, * Gesch. der Christl. 
Krankenpflego," 1857, 18), both as a poorhouse and 
as a hospital for the sick and the aged as well as for 
the stranger. 
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As has been shown by Abrahams (l.c. pp. 311-812), 
the tamhoi or food distribution of old was gradu- 
ally superseded either by private hospitality or by 
communal hostelries and by the benevolent activity 
of charitable societies formed for this purpose ; while 
the institution of regular relief through the charity 
fund (kuppah) became universal (see Maimonides, 
Lc. ix. 8). Charity being the universal duty, all 
were forced to contribute (Ket. 49b), even women 
and children, and, as far as they could afford it, the 
poor themselves (B. K. 119a; Git. 7b). In the syn- 
agogue the charity fund was remembered by vows 
made publicly (Tosef., Ter. i. 10; Tosef., Shab. 
xvii. 22), especially on occasions of joy or in com- 
memoration of the dead (“Or Zarua‘,” i. 26; Ro- 
keah, § 217); and occasionally collections were made 
at festal banquets (Abrahams, l.c. pp. 91 et seq.). 
The avcrage Jew was always expected to give one- 
tenth of his income to charity (Ket. 50a; Yer. Peah 
i. 15b; Maimonides, /.c. vii. 5); and the rabbis of the 
Middle Ages endeavored to make this a legal tax 
rather than a mere voluntary contribution (Abra- 
hams, /.c. pp. 919 et seg.) See also Judah Hadassi, 
in * Eshkol ha-Kofer.” 

In the thirteenth century (Abrahams, l.c. pp. 994 
et seq. ; Güdemann, * Gesch. des Erziehungswesens 
und der Cultur der Juden in Deutschland,” i. 50, 
note; Berliner, * Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” ii. 56; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” 
ii. 815; “Ben Chananjah,” 1861, p. 28) charitable 
societies were organized all over Europe for sup- 
porting and clothing the poor, for the education of 
the children of the poor, for endowing poor maidens, 
for nursing and. educating orphans, for visiting the 
sick, for aid to sick and lyin g-in women among the 
poor, for sheltering the aged, for free burials, and 
"for the ransom of prisoners, which, of all charitable 
objects, is declared in the Talmud to be the highest 
of merit (B. B. 8b; Maimonides, l.e. viii. 9-15; see 

Captives). The activity display ed 
Charitable by these societies in Rome in the sev- 
Societies. enteenth century is typical of all; 
though, according to Berliner (l.c. ii. 
183), the Spanish and Italian Jews displayed a spe- 
cial talent for organization. There existed, and still 
exist, four central organizations in Rome: one by the 
name of “‘Ozer Dallim” for the help of the poor ; 
a second by the name of “ Gemilut Hasadim ” for the 
benefit of the dead; a third by the name of “ Moshab 
Zekenim,” a home for the aged; and a fourth by the 
name of “Shomer Emunim " for the maintenance of 
the faith and worship. These comprise wellnigh 
thirty different societies, seven of which provide for 
the needs of the poor, children, widows, and prison- 
ers; two for visiting the sick and for offering aid in 
cases of sudden death; two for dowries for poor 
brides; and one for the ransoming of captives. 
The nursing of sick women as well as the award of 
dowries to brides was in charge of a woman ap- 
pointed as directress by the Jewish community. 
Non-Jewish poor were also supported by these Jew- 
ish societies, whose officers brought the required aid 
to the houses of the more respected poor. The 
women had their own society (see Berliner, le; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c.). 
In a remarkable document by Samuel Portaleone 
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(* Jew. Quart. Rev." v. 505-515) seven charity-boxes 
are mentioned as existing in Mantua or San Martino 
a box for the land of Israel; another for 
Talmud-Torah; a third for burying the dead (* kup- 
pat gemilut hasadim”); a fourth for charity (^kup- 
pat rabamim," the sick and aged); a fifth for 
maidens’ dowries; a sixth for the relief of the poor; 
and a seventh for the redemption of captives. (For 

Amsterdam compare Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. Books 

Brit. Mus.” p. 49.) The records of every Jewish com- 

munity, ancient and modern, evidence the fact beau- 

tifully expressed in Cant. R. iv. 1, v. 2: “* Behold 

thou art fair, my love '—in all works of charity; ‘I 

sleep, but my heart waketh '. — T sleep’ in regard to 

all other commandments, but ‘my heart waketh ' 
whenever works of charity are to be performed." 

See ALMS and PHILANTHROPY. 
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J, K. 
— Modern Times: In more recent times the 
charities of some of the chief cities, as London, 
Paris, and New York, were organized and modeled 
on modern lines. 

In London a number of charitable institutions 
connected with the Spanish and Portuguese syna- 
gogue had existed since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Food charities were founded at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and the Jews' Hospi- 

talin 1808. In 1876 this was amalga- 
Early mated with the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, 
Organized founded 1831. Many minor Jewish 
Charity. charities had their rise between 1840 
and 1860; the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Board of Guardians was founded in 1887 (re- 
constituted in 1878), and the German Board of Guard- 
ians in 1959. The earliest, Portuguese charity arose 
in 1708, and the earliest German in1745. Then, too, a 
certain part of the synagogue funds was used in 
relieving the poor. Almhouses had been erected, 
early in the century, by the Portuguese synagogue 
from the bequest of Joseph Barrows. In 1823 Sir 
Moses Montefiore supplied money for the same pur- | 
pose. The Ashkenazim established some benevolent 
societies between 1815 and 1835. In 1862 the Solo- 
mons and Moses almshouses were opened; in 1860 
the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home. Since that time, 
some new shelters, soup-kitchens, and wards in gen- 
eral hospitals have been established. 

In 1829 Jacob S. Solis of New York planned a 
Jewish orphan asylum, but not until 1859 was the 
first German Hebrew Benevolent Society established 
in New York: its asylum was opened in 1860.. The 
Mount Sinai Hospital was established in 1852, and - 
the Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids. in the 
early eighties. The Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society was founded in 1879 by Philip J. Joachimsen 
of New York, and the Independent Order of B'nai 
B'rith Home for the Aged and Infirm in 1848. In 
1855 the New Orleans Jewish Orphans’ Home was 
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founded, and the Philadelphia Hebrew Education 
Society in 1849. A number of hospitals, orphan 
asylums, and homes were founded by the Indepen- 
dent Order of B’nai B’rith throughout the United 
States, as at Cleveland in 1868 and at San Fran- 
cisco in 1871. 

In Paris, the several societies were amalgamated 
as the Comité de Bien faisance de la Ville de Paris on 
May 12, 1809. The heads of the Parisian charities 
‘were the commissioners who had charge of all mat- 
ters affecting relief. Several times 
the Comité was reorganized both in 
the number of commissioners and in 
the relief afforded. April 15, 1889, new regulations 
went into effect, and 15 commissioners were ap- 
pointed. The number finally reached 36 in 1877. 
Subcommittees have charge of the receipts and ex- 
penditures, of poor-relief, coal supplies, soup-kitch- 
ens, etc. 

In 1848 a lottery for the benefit of the charities of 
the Comité was instituted, and between 1843 and 
1853 a lying-in hospital and one for consumptives 
were organized and assistance offered to Jewish 
pedlers. The Comité, moreover, endeavored to re- 
duce the number of Jewish mendicants:- In 1809, 
when the Comité was first organized, a complete 
hospital service was established. But a hospital 
building was not acquired until January, 1841; this 
contained 15 beds. It was formally opened Jan. 16, 
1842, and did much to relieve the poor, besides pro- 
viding medical treatment for sick Israelites. "The 
Rothschilds endowed the institution liberally, and 
founded an orphanage in 1855. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 the affairs of the Comité were entirely 
reorganized, and since 1849 it has had charge of all 
Parisian Jewish charities. Notable was the found- 
ing of the Alliance Israélite Universelle in 1868. 


Paris. 
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In 1882 the persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
resulting in a sudden emigration, thrust upon the 
Jews of various countries the problem of finding 
adequate relief for thousands of homeless and starv- 
ing refugees. Soon it became necessary for the 
societies and institutions that existed in the commu- 
nities to combine their efforts and enter into coop- 

eration. In this manner Russian emigration gave 
impetus to the affiliation and consolidation of char- 
itable effort, and especially affected such movements 
as had been started some time before. Within the 
past twenty-five years these organiza- 

Effect tions, originally formed to meet an 
of Russian imminent need, have developed into 
Per- compact, systematic bodies, In the 
secution. larger communities in particular, 
where thousands of Jews lived, many 

of whom were unknown to one another, the charity 
given indiscriminately by the individual gradually 
gave way to charity given by the organization after 
careful investigation of the applicant’s needs, with 
the view of preventing pauperism and its attending 


evils. Along with this innovation came the intro- 
duction of the paid agent instead of the volunteer, 
it being the business of the former to study the 
complex conditions that encompassed the poor and 

to administer relief, not only from the 


Co- standpoint of the poor, but from the 
operation standpoint of their relation to the com- 
Due to munity. The modern Jewish relief 
Russian institution is based on the assumption 
Exodus. that the administration of charity is a 


task for the sociologist who has stud- 
ied the causes subjective and objective that produce 
poverty, and for the trained expert who has a 
knowledge of the particular agency that may be re- 
quired to alleviate any form of distress. 

The organizations, societies, and agencies for the 
giving of charity in its various phases may be 
grouped under the following general headings: 

1. The Care of Needy Families in Their 
Homes: It is almost axiomatic that the care of 
needy Jewish families in their homes to-day is not a 
matter for publie relief by the state, even in com- 
munities where public outdoor relief is given. Such 
relief as may be needed is given by Jewish organi- 
zations which, as a rule are “based on the same plan 
and carry on similar lines of work. The Boards of 
Guardians in England, the Unterstützungs-Vereine 
in Germany, the Sociétés de Bienfaisance in France, 
the United Hebrew Charities and other benevolent 
societies in the United States glve material relief to 
the deserving poor in the shape of moncy, clothing, 
coal, medicine, food, etc., and practically combine 
under one administration the duties of smaller indi- 
vidual charities which they have replaced. Many 
of these larger societies conduct employment bu- 
reaus, loan bureaus, workrooms for unskilled wom- 
en, day, nurseries, and dispensaries as adjuncts to 
their regular work. An important feature is the 
granting of transportation to other communities 
where the applicant may be better able to d 
his particular vocation. 

The larger societies have a registration bureau, 
in which the record of the applicant is carefully 
preserved, and which is intended for the use of the 
contributors and the public, The purpose of such 
a bureau is to overcome the possibility of overlap- 

ping and duplication in the giving of 

Principles relief, and to weed out the beggar and 
of the vagrant. The fundamental prin- 
Relief. ciple of these societies is that relief 
shall be given in cases of emergency 

and only after a thorough investigation of the appli- 
cant's condition; that the relief-which is given shall 
come from one source; that it shall be adequate for 
the applicant's needs, and shall consider his future 
welfareas wellas his present distress. To carry out 
the last idea, many organizations have instituted 
cooperating societies known as sisterhoods of per- 
sonal service, whose duty it is to enter the homes of 
the poor and to supplement the material relief of 
the society with the helping hand and kind word 
of the individual. Such personal service is a phase 
of the old Jewish idea of " gemilut hesed,” and the 
modern development of the thought that the best 
aid that can be given to the poor is to help them to 
help themselves. The motto of one of the charity 
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organization societies in the United States, “Not 
alms, but a friend,” is the fundamental motive of 
personal service and of the friendly visitor. 

Many of these sisterhoods are adjuncts to the syn- 
agogue, and are a part of the contribution of the 
latter to the charitable work of the community. It 
is becoming more apparent daily that the friendly 
visitor, the man or woman who gives personal serv- 
ice to the poor, if intelligent and tactful, can be of 
inestimable benefit to the work of a relief society. 

The London Board of Guardians for the relief of 
the Jewish poor stands as a type of the relief soci- 
ety that is to be found in England and its provinces. 
Its expenditures in 1899 were nearly £58,000 (2290,- 
000). It represents practically the entire Jewish 
community of London, although there are a number 
of independent small socicties which give similar 
relief. Its workis conducted by thirteen committees, 
who grant loans, conduct workrooms, assist emi- 
grants, apprentice boys, supply tools, conduct alms- 
houses, and give every form of material relief. 
Similar organizations are found in most of the cities 
and towns in the provinces and colonies and through- 
out the British possessions. 

In Paris the Comité de Bienfaisance Israélite, as- 
sisted by the commissioners of charity, grants neces- 
sary assistance to worthy poor families, gives them 
tools and machines or the means to purchase the 

same, also grants money to purchase 

Local goods, makes loans, and provides med- 

Centralized ical relief. The Comité conducts an 

In- employment bureau and maintains 

stitutions. twolarge Jewish soup -kitchens where, 

for ten and fifteen centimes, portions 

of soup, meat, and vegetables are given to all pre- 

senting orders from the Comité. Outside of Paris 

there exist in France but few important institutions 
as there are but comparatively few Jewish poor. 

In the United States the United Hebrew Charities 
of New York is the largest organization of its kind, 
disbursing annually upward of $130,000, and is rep- 
resentative of similar institutions throughout the 
country. It endeavors to give every form of mate- 
rial relief that may be required by its beneficiaries, 
and to supplement this relief by educational and 
preventive agencies so that the grinding poverty 
common to congested communities, which rapidly 
tends to degeneracy, may not only be palliated, but 
suppressed. Not only in the larger cities of the 
United States, but in the smallest community where 
there is a Jewish population, similar organizations 
exist. In the “ American Jewish Year-Book” for 
1900-01, 593 philanthropic organizations are men- 
tioned, of which the large majority assist in the care 
of needy families in their homes. "There are, how- 
ever, numbers of small relief and benefit societies 
which have been organized by the Russian, Ruma- 
nian, and Galician immigrants of the past twenty-five 
years and their descendants, which are little known 
outside of their immediate environment and which 
are not included in this list. 

In Germany the Armen-Commission der Jüdischen 
Gemeinde in Berlin is typical of the general societies 
which look after the needy poor. This organization 
is composed of a committee from the United Con- 
gregations, in whose charge the philanthropic work 
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of the community is placed. In this respect Ger- 
many differs from the other countries mentioned 
above, where the large communal organizations are 
as a rule separate from congregational effort. The 
Armen-Commission in Berlin has several subcom- 
mittees, one of which gives monetary relief, another 
work and mazzot, and a third food. There are 
among them also a number of smaller institutions, 
such as a society for the support of needy travelers, 
a society for the granting of pensions to students, and 
another for giving clothing. Characteristic of Ger- 


. many are organizations known as Vereine Gegen 


Wander- und Hausbettelei, of which there are sev- 
enty-seven in the various German cities and towns. 
In the smaller communities, as in the larger, the care 
of the needy families is à portion of the work of the 
Jewish congregations. 

2. Destitute, Neglected, and  Delinquent 
Children: The orphaned child has always been the 
particular care of the Jewish community. Furnish- 
ing marriage portions to orphans was the work of 
special societies. Wherever it was possible, the 
orphan child was taken in charge by relatives or 
friends, or foster-parents were found forit. When 
this became impossible, orphanages and asylums 
were organized to look after the child bereft of either 
or both of its parents. "The object of these societies 
was not only to give shelter, but to educate the in- 
mates to become good J ewish men and women. 
Such orphan asylums sprang into existence as early 
as the latter part of the eighteenth century, and to- 
day are the accepted method of caring for the de- 
pendent and destitute child. Societies for the board- 
ing out of children in homes under the supervision 
of proper guardians are less common. Of more 
recent growth is the development of what is known 
as the placing-out system under which the child is 

legally adopted. This system is based 

Boarding on the belief that the housing of large 

Out. numbers of children in institutions is 

detrimental to their proper develop- 

ment and destroys individual characteristics which 

would be brought out in the more natural environ- 

ment of ahome. Attempts that have been made in 

the United States to place children in homes have 
given but meager results. l 

Tn London there are two institutions for depend- 
ent children, the Jews’ Hospitaland Orphan Asylum 
and the Spanish and Portuguese Orphan Society, 
the latter for children of Sephardim only. In the. 
provinces there are no orphan asylums, but in a 


number of communities there are organizations 


which are in the nature of aid societies to the Jews’ 


Hospital and Orphan Asylum. In Australia there 
ig a Jewish Orphan and Neglected Children’s Aid 
Society in Melbourne. 

In Paris the Jewish Orphan Asylum founded and 
maintained by the Rothschild family receives and 
educates about 100 children of both sexes; the Ref- 
uge de Plessis-Piquet receives abandoned boys from 
six to fourteen years old, gives them an elementary 
education, and teaches them a trade. It has ac- 
commodations for 70 pupils. The Refuge de Neuil- 
ly conducts a similar institution for girls. 

In the United States there are at present 16 Jew- 
ish asylums for dependent children, situated in the 
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cities of Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, N. J., New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Roch- 
ester, and San Francisco. Of these the largest are 
the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society of New 
York, which at present cares for over 900 children, 
and the Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum 
Society, which has nearly that number of children 


in itscharge. The Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So- 


ciety of New York and the Hebrew Infant Asylum 
of the same city are distinctive in that they receive 
not only orphan and half-orphan children, but any 
child for whom there is no proper guardianship. 
The latter institution confines its work to children 
under five years of age. The asylums in Atlanta, 
Ga., and Cleveland, Ohio, are under the auspices of 
the I. O. B. B. and receive their inmates from the 
respective districts which they represent. The other 
societies are local in character, and are conducted by 
private agencics. 

The modern tendency in the care of dependent 
children is, as has been stated, against the institu- 
tion, and in favor of the home as the natural place 
for child-training. Onthis supposition many of the 
Jewish relief societies grant pensions to deserving 
widows to enable them to keep their families intact. 
The United Hebrew Charities of New York dis- 
purses over $80,000 annually to this end. In the 
ease of full orphans and half orphans, societies like 
the Orphans’ Guardian Society of Philadelphia and 
the Frank Fund of Chicago board out such children 
under proper guardianship in families. The Feder- 
ation of Charities of Boston, in connection with the 
state authorities, has succeeded in boarding out 
some of its dependent children in Massachusetts 
homes. 

In Germany, the institutional care of dependent 
children has developed further than in any other 
country, there being no less than 41 asylums of vari- 
ous kinds that look after the interests of children. 
Most of these institutions are local in character and 
have but few inmates; others, like the one founded 


by Baruch Auerbach in Berlin in 1888, are organi- 


zations of considerable importance. 
European Besides this institution there are ten 
In- others in Berlin; in Frankfort there 
stitutions. are three; in Hamburg, two; in Han- 
over, two; and theothers are scattered 

throughout the smaller towns and cities. 

There are no special institutions for delinquent 
Jewish children. In Paris such children are sent to 
the Refuge de Plessis-Piquet; in Frankfort there is 
& society known as the Stift für Gebrechliche oder 
Verwahrloste Israelitische Kinder. In neither of 
these institutions is there any attempt at classifi- 
cation. Whenever delinquent children have been 
found, they have been turned over to public officials 
and placed in state or private agencies, not Jewish, 
of a correctional or reformatory character. In large 
cities, such as New York, the growth in the number 
of juvenile Jewish delinquents will in all likelihood 
necessitate the introduction of Jewish reformator- 
ies in the future. In Chicago, the Ninth Ward 
Bureau of Charities, which is affiliated with the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities, has cooperated with the 
secular authorities toward the establishment of a 


juvenile court and the paroling of delinquent Jew- 
ish children to probationary oflicers, in whose charge 
these children are placed and who are responsible 
to the court, In this manner many children who 
formerly were committed to correctional institutions 
for petty offenses are returned to their families 
under the supervision of the probation officer. The 
result has been salutary to a large degree. 

3. Hospitals, Dispensaries, Nursing: The 
inns of the Middle Ages, for the accommodation of 
travelers and which also served as infirmaries, have 
given place to-day to magnificently equipped hos- 
pitals in all parts of the world, many of which differ 
radically from their originals, as they are founded 
on the highest principles of non-sectarian charity. 
Many of theinstitutions known as Jewish hospitals, 
while founded and endowed exclusively by Jews, 
are intended for the treatment of all, irrespective of 
creed, color, or race. "The majority of these hospi- 
tals have a dispensary service attached to them, 
where outdoor medical relief is given. A number 
have district service, sending their physicians to the 
homes of the poor who are bedridden. Similar 
work is done by the relief-giving societies, the one 
in Chicago, for example, having its own dispensary. 
In connection with their other work, the hospita!s 
frequently have training-schools for nurses, and of 
more recent growth are organizations similar to the 
nurses’ settlement in New York, which combine 
training with district and neighborhood work, In- 
stitutions for the treatment of special diseases and 
for special classes of diseases are becoming more 
common, in line with the differentiation in charita- 
ble work. 

In London, the Board of Guardians conducts a 

nursing-home and sends nurses to invalid children. 
Another organization, known as the Sick-Room 
Helps Association, provides attendants for the homes 
of the poor during illness and confinement. Con- 
valescents are cared for by the Baroness de Hirsch 
Convalescent Home and the Jewish Convalescent 
Home. "There arealso a home and a hospital for Jew- 
ish incurables, and the Bet Holim Hospital for the 
aged. 
The hospital founded by the Rothschild family 
in Paris is the only Jewish hospital in France. This 
is insufficient for the Jewish population, but the 
Jews do not hesitate to go to the gencral hospitals, 
where they obtain admission without difficulty, 
Connected with the Rothschild institution is a home 
for incurables, which accepts, besides those incura- 
bly ill idiots and paralytics. At Berck-sur-Mer 
one member of the Rothschild family founded an 
institution for the special purpose of receiving and 
curing children up to fifteen years of age, who are 
of feeble constitution or scrofulous. Jewish hospi- 
tals are also to be found in Tunis, Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, Salonica, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. 

In the United States, medical relief is given by a 
large number of relief societies, There is a Jewish 
hospital in each of the following cities: Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco. In New York there are four, in Phila- 
delphia two. The hospital in Denver is a national 
Jewish institution for consumptives. A similar insti- 
tution, local in character, is the Bedford Sanitarium 
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of the Montefiore Home, recently established at Bed- 
ford Station, N. Y. In St. Louis and Omaha, hos- 
pital societies have recently been or- 


Medical  ganized. In New York the sanitarium 
Relief for Hebrew children gives medical 
Societies. relief and asummer s outing to Jewish 


children and to their mothers under 
certain restrictions, In Germany, there are over 30 
hospitels, three being in Berlin and three in Frank- 
fort. There is one in Nauheim, but it is for the 
treatment of children exclusively. Many of these, 
like the relief bureaus, are conducted under the aus- 
pices of the local congregations, and are partly sup- 
ported by contributions from the latter. 

4. The Treatment of Criminals: Until re- 
cently there was no special institution in any part of 
the world for the treatment of Jewish criminals. In 
London a special reformatory has been established, 
anda visitation committce of the United Synagogues 
visits the prisons. The percentage of Jewish crim- 
inals in state institutions has always been a very 
small one. Imprisonment for major crimes has until 
recently been very rare. Petty offenses, such as lar- 
ceny, are the most common, In large cities, such as 
New York, Jewish criminality is steadily on the in- 
crease, and is no longer confined to the minor crimes. 
In the year 1900, 433 Jewish men and women were 
sent to the various prisons, jails, and reformatories 
throughout the state of New York, 419 Jews were 
sent to the New York city workhouse, and 888 
Jewish boys and girls were sent to correctional in- 
stitutions. While the proportion is below that ex- 
isting among Catholics and Protestants in the same 
community, it is higher than the figures of a few 
years ago. "The Society for the Aid of Jewish Pris- 
oners of New York has been organized to look 
after the condition of affairs and to ameliorate it if 
possible. It cares for the families of prisoners, 
and gives the prisoners a helping hand after being 
discharged. 

5. Defectives: Special Jewish institutions for 
the care of. this class of dependents are exceedingly 
uncommon, and separate Jewish institutions for the 
care of the insane are unknown. The same is true 
of institutions for the care of the epileptic and the 
feeble-minded. In London there are a Jews’ Deaf 
and Dumb Home (1863) and an institution for the 
indigent blind founded as early as 1819 under 
Jewish auspices. In Berlin, in Tauberbischofsheim 
(Germany), and in Budapest, there are Jewish in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb, and there is a 
Jewish Blind Institute in Vienna. In Berlin there 
is also asociety known as the Verein zur Forderung 
der Interessen der Israelitischen Taubstummen in 
Deutschland. There are no corresponding institu- 
tions or societies either in France or the United 
States. 

6. Care of Destitute Adults: Consistent with 
the general policy of Jewish charity, it has never 
been customary to allow the destitute adult to be- 
come a charge upon the state or to be supported hy 
publie funds. In the almshouses of America or 
the poorhouses of England or in the public institu- 
tions of other countries for the care of indigent 
adults a Jew is seldom found. Private benevolence 
has constructed homes for the aged in which the 
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dietary laws are observed, or has arranged a system 
of life-pensions which permits those who have be- 
come incapacitated, through age or illness, to spend 
the remainder of their lives removed from the fear 
of becoming public charges. 

In England there are but seven homes for the 
aged, of which six are in London and one in Man- 
chester. One of these is under the auspices of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians; one conducted in con- 
nection with the United Synagogue, and one in con- 
nection with the Spanish and Portuguese Congrega- 


tion. The others are conducted by 
Alms- private agencies. Most of these in- 
houses. stitutions are known as almshouses. 


In Birmingham the Hebrew Philan- 
thropic Society grants pensions toaged persons. In 
Liverpool the Hebrew Provident Society provides 
old people with a weekly pension; a similar organi- 
gation exists in Manchester. In the other cities 
throughout England the care of the aged poor is 
left to the various Boards of Guardians and relief 
societies. In the British colonies there are homes 
for aged men and women in Gibraltar and in Sydney, 
Australia. In France a home for the aged is con- 
nected with the Jewish Hospital in Paris. Similar 
institutions are to be found at Nancy, Bordeaux, 
and Luneville, maintained by the local Jewish char- 
ities. In the United States, homes for the aged are 
located in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago. Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St, Louis, San Francisco, and Yonkers, 
N. Y., the last-mentioned being conducted under 
the auspices of the I. O. B. B. The home at Cleve- 
land is supported by the order Kesher Shel Barzel, 
the other institutions by private effort in the various 
communities. As with orphan asylums and hospi- 
tals, Germany has a larger number of institutions 
for the aged than any other country. There are at 
present 93 *Pfründnerhüuser" or homes for the 
aged, Breslau having three, Berlin two. 

7. Preventive Work: The chief tendency of 
modern charity being in the direction of.the pre- 
vention of poverty and pauperism rather than 
their palliation, it has been found necessary to 
create many new agencies that tend to this un- 
derlying idea. In the belief that the prosperity 
of the people is in direct proportion to their health, 
free baths have been established to inculcate clean- 
liness and order. Of such a kind are the free 
baths connected with the Hebrew Education So- 
cieties in Philadelphia, Cleveland, and San Fran- 
cisco. To insure proper nourishment for children, 
the Milk and Ice Society of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more and the Nathan Straus milk depots in New 
York furnish sterilized milk at a nominal cost. 

In London the soup-kitchen provides soup and 
bread for the Jewish poor during the winter months. 

Similar kitchens are conducted by the 

Soup Société de Bienfaisance in Paris, where 
Kitchens. soup, meat, and vegetables are sold at 

a nominal price, and in Budapest. In 
Germany, people’s kitchens exist in Berlin and Bres- 
lau. Special societies likewise look after the proper 
housing of the Jewish poor with the hope of either 
removing them from the congested centers in which - 
they live in the large cities, or of providing them 
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with homes built according to the best principles of 
light, ventilation, and sanitation, Which can be 
rented at a nominal price. 

In London, The Four Per Cent Industrial Dwell- 
ings Company, Limited (1885), is conducted under 
Jewish auspices with the intention of furnishing 
healthy dwellings at a rental suflicient to yield a 
dividend of 4 per cent per annum on the invest- 
ment. The City and Suburban Homes Company of 
New York, while non-sectarian in character, has a 
number of Jewish incorporators, and has a similar 
object to that of the London society. In the hope 
of bringing the worker into closer contact with the 
poorer classes, neighborhood houses and settlements 
have been organized in & number of communities. 
Of such a kind is the Maxwell Street Settlement in 
Chicago, Ill., and the Neighborhood House in St. 
Paul, Minn. In the latter there isa resident worker. 
Similar Jewish settlements are to be found in Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee, and Cleveland. Of à Special 
nature is the Nurses’ Settlement in New York. In 
all of these settlements the purpose is to raise the 
intellectual and moral level of the immediate neigh- 
borhood in which the settlement exists, by the or- 
ganization of classes, by giving instruction to both 

the younger and the older element, 


Edu- and by developing the social charac- 
cational  teristies of the vicinity along educa- 
Set- tional lines. Societies like the Edu- 
tlements. cational Alliance in New York make 


this their aim. They give instruction 
in various trades, conduct boys' and girls' clubs, and 
by carefully arranged entertainments develop the 
social side of the neighborhood. Similar in charac- 
ter to the latter are the Hebrew Educational Society 
in Brooklyn and the Hebrew Education Society of 
Philadelphia. In London the Brady Street, Club for 
working boys, the East London Jewish Communal 
League, the Jewish Lads' Brigade, Jewish Working 
Men's Club, and the Lads' Institute accomplish 
similar results. In France the Union Scolaire in 
Paris corresponds to the societies mentioned above. 
This organization isa club where young men meet 
for conferences, readings, etc. It assists young 
Jews to find employment, and grants loans to work- 
men and small tradespeople. In Germany there 
are societies, clubs, ete., in fifty cities for the culti- 
vation of trades and handicrafts among Jews. Some- 
what more technical in the instruction which they 
give are the Jewish Training School of Chicago, 
the Hebrew Free and Industrial School Society of 
St. Louis, the Hebrew Industrial School of Boston, 
the Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, the 
Hebrew Technical Schools for Girls, the Hebrew 
Technical Institute, and the Baron de Hirsch Trade 
Schoolof New York. In connection with their re- 
lief-work, the sisterhoods mentioned above conduct 
religious schools, industrial schools, day-nurseries, 
employment bureaus, cooking-classes, sewing-cir- 
cles, classes for women, home circles, kindergartens, 
boys and girls’ clubs, mothers’ meetings, and 
workrooms for unskilled women. Similar organiza- 
tions are conducted by individual societies in mest 
of the large cities. 
8. Supervisory and Educational Move- 
ments: Among the most marked features of the 


development of charitable work within the past 
twenty-five years isthe tendency of various institu- 
tions to effect an organization that will add to their 
value, and that will give the members of any one 
society the opportunity of coming in contact with 
the workings of similar socictics in other communi- 
ties. In England, while there is no special supervi- 
sory or educational movement appertaining directly 
to charitable work among the Jews, organizations 
like the Anglo-Jewish Association and the Commit- 
tee of Deputies of the British Jews interest them- 
selves in all communal work, and indirectly in the 
charitable work of the various communities. These 
two societies have affiliated organizations through- 
out the cities and towns of England, as well as the 
provinces. In. France there is likewise no special . 
organization which devotes itself purely to federa- 

tion of the philanthropic organizations. In Ger- 

many the Deutsche Israelitische Gemeindebund has 

been in existence for thirty years, and is practically 

the source and inspiration of the charitable work 

carried on there. This organization publishes every 

two weeks statistics of its work, and from time to 

time special communications to its members. Up” 
to the present time fifty-five reports have been is- 

sued. They are mainly educational in character and, 

in connection with the statistics which are published, 

give a useful résumé of the philanthropic work that 

is carried on by the Jews in the Ger- 
Combined man empire. In this Gemeindebund 
Activity in practically every town, and even the 
Germany. smallest village, in Germany is repre- 
sented, so that there are complete 

federation and community of interest. 

In the United States an attempt to bring the sev- 
eral relief societies into a union was attempted as 
early as 1885, when a conference was held in the city 
of St. Louis, but came to naught. In 1899 a similar 
movement was organized, and the first conference of 
this society, known as the National Conference of 
Jewish Charities, was held in Chicago in June, 1900. 
It now comprises all the important relief societies in 
the United States, It issues a volume of proceed- 
ings and rules for the guidance of its members on 
questions of transportation, desertion, etc. Interna- 
tional organizations which interest themselves in 
philanthropic work and which can only be men- 
tioned here incidentally, are the Jewish Colonization 
Society, the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and the 
numerous foundations and trusts that were estab- 
lished by the Baron de Hirsch. 

9. Immigration: In connection with the work 
of relief socicties in the United States, the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York has a special repre- 
sentative at the immigration bureau, who looks after 
the welfare of Jewish immigrants. In Philadelphia 
the Jewish Immigrant Aid Association supports a 
similar office. In England the London Board of 
Guardians has a special committee to which is en- 
trusted the entire question of immigration and emi- 
gration. In Germany, and in France, the immigra- 
tion question is almost altogether in the hands of the 
Jewish Colonization Association or the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, which has agencies at various 


points. 
A. L. K. F. 
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CHARKOW, RUSSIA. See KHARKOV. 


CHARLEMAGNE: King of the Franks and 
emperor of the West; born April, 742; died Jan. 28, 
814. His attitude toward the Jews was rather that 
of a clever politician than of a liberal-minded man. 
He realized the advantages to be derived by the 
country from the business abilities of the Jews, and 
gave them complete freedom with regard to their 
commercial transactions. Some Jews seem to have 
occupied prominent places at his court. Thus, 
Charlemagne had for his physician one named Fer- 
ragut. A Hebrew named Isaac was a member of 
an embassy sent by Charlemagne to Harun al- 
Rashid, probably in the capacity of dragoman. 
The account which connects Charlemagne with the 
coming of Makir to Narbonne is apocryphal. 

But if the Jews were free in their commercial 
dealings, their political status generally remained 
almost the same under Charlemagne as under his 
predecessors. This is seen in his capitularies, some 
of which deal directly with the Jews. In bringing 
a charge against a Christian, the Jew was to have 
- four, nine, or seven witnesses, while the Christian 
was held only to three. No Jew was to engage a 
Christian workman on a Sunday, nor was he to take 
in pledge, at the risk of the loss of his property and 
his right hand, anything that was the property of 
the Church, No Jew was allowed to force a Chris- 
tian to go to prison as pledge for a Jew. When a 
Jew took an oath he was to hold a copy of the Pen- 
tateuch in his hand, and to swear: “So help me God! 
the same God that gave the Law on Mt. Sinai; may 
the leprosy of the Syrian Naaman not come upon 
me, as it did on him, nor the earth swallow me up 
as it did Dathan and Abiram; in this matter I have 
done thee nothing that is evil." Some of the capit- 
ularies were dictated by a spirit of proselytism. In 
regulating the laws of marriage, Charlemagne for- 
bade the Jews to marry relatives within the seventh 
degree of consanguinity. “We desire," says he in 
this capitulary, *that any Christian man or woman, 
any Jew or Jewess, who would contract a marriage, 
should not be permitted to do so until after having 
provided a dowry and obtained in the Church of 
God the benediction of a priest." But the genuine- 
ness of some of the capitularies is not beyond doubt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bougnet, Recueil, v. 6/9; Pertz, Monumenta 
Germanice Historica, i. 194; Aronius, Regesten, pp. 25-29: 
Bédarride, Les Juifs en France, en Espagne et en Italie, 
pp. 73 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, v. 182 et seq.: Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 404; Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc, pp. 
8, 42, 43, 19. 

G. I. Br. 
CHARLEMONT, ELIZABETH JANE 

CAULFIELD, Countess of: Convert to Judaism; 

born June 21, 1834; died at Roxborough Castle, 

Moy, County Tyrone, Ireland, May 31, 1882. She was 

the only daughter of Wilham Meredyth, first Lord 

Athlumney, and married Dec., 1856, James Moly- 

neux, third earl of Charlemont. Although a Chris- 

tian by training, she became a regular attendant at 
synagogue worship, often seeking advice in spiritual 
matters from Jewish rabbis. Lady Charlemont re- 
sided in the country near Belfast, the synagogue of 
which town she frequently attended; while in Lon- 

' don she worshiped at the services of the Bayswater 

and Central synagogues. She was a woman of 


varied accomplishments, an excellent linguist, and a 
good musician; and possessed a remarkable gift for 
recitation, which she utilized on behalf of charitable 
institutions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Athenceum, p. 733, London, 1882; The 
Guardian, xxxvii. 801, London: The Jewish Chronicle, 
June 2, 1882; Lhe Times, June 1, 1882, London. 


J, G. L. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C.: Capital of the county 

of the same name, and chief city of thestate of South 
/wolina in the United States; founded in 1670. 

The colony of South Carolina was originally gov- 
erned under an elaborate charter drawn up in 1669 
by the English philosopher John Locke, This 
charter granted liberty of conscience to all settlers, 
expressly mentioning “Jews, heathens, and dis- 
senters.” 

The earliest record of a Jew in Charleston appears 
in 1695, when one is mentioned as acting as inter- 
preter for Governor Archdale. It is likely, how- 
ever, that individual Jews had settled there at an 
earlier date. In 1702 Jews appeared in numbers; 
and they seem to have influenced a general election. 
The Jewish community at Charleston received a 
substantial addition during the years 1740-41, when 
the illiberal policy of the trustees of Georgia induced 
both Jews and Christians to leave that colony and 
to flock to South Carolina. 

The first synagogue established at Charleston was 
that of the congregation Beth Elohim, founded 
in 1750. Several of its founders had come from 
Georgia. Its first minister was Isaac da Costa; and 
among itsearliest members were Joseph and Michael 
Tobias, Moses Cohen, Abraham da Costa, Moses 
Pimenta, David de Olivera, Mordecai Sheftail, Mi- 
chael Lazarus, and Abraham Nuñez Cardozo. The 

Beth Elohim congregation is still in 
First Syn- existence. Its first synagogue was a 


agogue. small building on Union street; its 
present edifice is situated on Hasell 
street. The Jewsof Charleston at an early date also 


established a Hebrew Benevolent Society, which 
still survives. 

While the earliest congregation was composed 
mainly of Portuguese Jews, the German element 
soon became prominent. Even before 1786 the city 
possessed not only a Portuguese congregation, but 
a distinct German-Jewish one as well. The Jewish 
community soon became very prosperous; and be- 
fore the Revolution several Jews had acquired wealth 
and gained distinction. Among these may be men- 
tioned Moses Lindo, inspector-general for South 
Carolina. 

During the struggle for independence the Jews 
of Charleston distinguished themselves by their 
patriotism. Not a single case of Toryism was to be 
found among them ; while many instances of devotion 
tothecauseof independence are recorded. "The ma- 
jority did good service in the field, mainly as officers. 
The most prominent Jew at the outbreak of the war 
was Francis SALVADOR, who resided near Charleston, 
and whose remains are interred in the old Charleston 
cemetery. Salvador was a member of the Colonial 
Assembly as early as 1774, and of the Provincial 
Congress as well. He was one of the leading 
patriots of the South. 
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Carolina, 1708, pp. 106,429; John Drayton, Memoirs of the 
American Revolution, Charleston, 1821; Robert W. Gibbes, 
Documentary History of the American Revolution, 3 vols. 
1857: J. L. E. W. Shecut, Typographical, Historical, and 
Other Sketches of Charleston, Charleston, 1819; Charleston 
Year Book, 1883, 1885; Isaac Harby, in North American 
Review, xxiii; idem, Selections from Miscellaneous Wri- 
tings, Charleston, 1829; Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in 
America, New Yorx, 1888; Charles P. Daly, The Settlement 
of the Jews in North America, New .York, 1893; Leon 
Hühner, The Jews of South Carolina Prior to 1800 ; idem, 
in American Hebrew, Jan., 1900; D. Philipson, The Progress 
of the Jewish Reform Movement in the United States, in 
Jew. Quart. Rev. Oct., 1897; Simon Wolf, The American 
Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen, 1895; American Jew- 
ish Year Book, 1901-02. 
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CHARMS. See AMULETS; MAGIC. 
CHAROSETH (HAROSETH). 


CHARTOGRAPHY : The art of making maps. 
In the development of this art, during the Middle 
Ages, an epoch is made by the Catalan “ portulani?— 
geamen's charts showing the directions and distances 
of sailing between different ports, chiefly of the Medi- 
terranean. These differ from the medieval mappe 
mundi by having tolerably accurate outlines of the 
Mediterranean littoral, and are thus, in some meas- 
ure, the predecessors of modern maps. Baron Nor- 
denskjold has proved that these are derived from 
what he calls the normal portulano, compiled in 
Barcelona about 1280. The best known of the por- 
tulani are those drawn up in the island of Majorca, 
where a school of Jewish chartographers seems to 
have drawn up sea-charts forthe uscof seamen. In 
1839 Angelico Dulcert drew up a portulano which 
still exists; and in 1378 this was greatly improved 
by Cresquez Jo Juheu, who added to Dulcert’s out- 
line the discoveries of Marco Polo inthe east of Asia. 
He thus made the voyage to the Indies westward 
appear less than it really was, and so helped toward 
the voyage of Columbus. This map, known as the 
* Catalan Portulano," was sent by the king of Ara- 
gon to the king of France, and is still retained in the 
Louvre. It formed a model for many globes and 
later maps, including those which most influenced 
Columbus, and is perhaps the best known of the 
portulani. See CRESQUEZ; GEOGRAPHERS, JEWS AS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs. Story of Geographical Discovery, pp. 


60-62; Nordenskjöld. Periplus, 1897 ; Kayserling, Ch ristopher 
J. 


Columbus, pp. 6-8. 

CHARTRES: Chief town of the department 
of Eure-et-Loire, France. From time immemorial 
Jews were established at Chartres, occupying a spe- 
cial quarter called *Rue aux Juifs." In 1894 their 
synagogue, which was in the Rue Saint-Pére, was 
transformed into a hospital, becoming the property of 
the parish of St. Hilaire. Inthe“ Réponses de Rab- 
bins Francais ct Lorrains,” p. 15, mention is made of 
w'unp m. interpreted by the editor as " cur- 
rent coin”; but by Neubauer, in “Rev. Etudes 
Juives,” iii. 155, with more reason as “coins of 
Chartres.” There was, infact, & mint at Chartres, 
which was called * Chartrain," and in Old French 
* Chartain.? 

Among the prominent rabbis of Chartres have 
been Mattithiah of wap 7p or way 7p, a well-known 
scholar who flourished at the time of Rashi; R. Jo- 
seph, Bible commentator ; and Samuel ben Reuben, 
a liturgic poct. 


See SEDER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Doyen, Hist. de la Ville de Chartres, i. 34, 
199-200 ; Zunz, Z. G. p. 548; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 603- 
605; Rev. Etudes Juives, i. 67. 


G. S. K. 
CHASDAI. See Haspar, HISDAI. 


CHASEISCH, MOSES: German Talmudist; 
died at Halberstadt in 1798. Chaseisch enjoyed an 
established reputation among his contemporaries as 
a Talmudist, and was loved and honored by them on 
account of his modesty. Although his Talmudic 
attainments entitled him to the position of rabbin- 
ical assessor (or “klausner”), he preferred to devote 
his life to instructing the young in Talmudic science. 
Notwithstanding his straitened circumstances, he 
often refused to accept the fees for his lessons. 
Chascisch taught not for the sake of profit, but for 
love of the Torah. As the fruit of his labors, the 
majority of the Jewish scholars who lived at Halber- 
stadt between 1780 and 1840 owe to him their Tal- 
mudic knowledge and religious instruction. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Auerbach, Gesch. der Gemeinde Halberstadt, 


p. 106 
L G. A. PE. 


CHASHKES, MOSES (LOB) B. JACOB 
(alias Danzig): Neo-Hebrew poet and Russian 
translator: born in Wilna Sept. 27, 1848; removed 
later to Odessa. His first collection of Hebrew songs, 
entitled.“ Nite‘e Na‘amanim,” appearedin Warsaw 
in 1869. In the same year appeared “ Ha-Perahim ” 
(Odessa), followed by “ Nebel we-Kinnor” (Odessa, 
1871), * Zippor Deror " (Odessa, 1872), * Kol ha-Tor,” 
“Mahat ba-Basar ha-Hai" (St. Petersburg, 1877), 
all poetico-satirical productions. His “Sefer ha- 
Yomi,” or diary, in which he attempts to describe 
in verse the life of a Jewish litterateur (St. Peters- 
burg, 1881), is partly autobiographical. His latest 
Hebrew poetical work is *Kol Shire Moshe Lób 
Chashkes? (Warsaw, 1896), of which only the first 
part has appeared. Chashkes also contributed Yid- 
dish songs to the “ Volksblatt ” of St. Petersburg, and 
published a collection of poems in that dialect enti- 
tled “Lieder fum Herzen” (Cracow, 1888). Among 
other works he translated the following: “ Kar- 
tina Muchenichestva Yevreyyev ? (St. Petersburg, 
1879); Schleiden's “Die Romantik des Märtyrer- 
thums bei den Juden im Mittelalter"; “Stradanya, 
Byedstvo i Zaschitniki Yevrey yev ” (St. Petersburg, 
1882): and the 8d edition of Ellenberg's “ Leiden der 
Juden." He was also the publisher and part trans- 
lator of volume 5 of Graetz’s “ History of the Jews,” 
which appeared in Russian (Moscow, 1880), and 
later published a volume of Russian poetry, * Stikhi 
i Mysli” (St. Petersburg, 1888). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. s.v.; Sistemati- 
cheski Ukazatel (Index); Lippe. Bibliographisches Lexicon, 
pp. land 3.3.t. See also Ha-Shahar, No. 6, pp. 152-156, and 


No. 13. p. 130. 

H. R. P. Wr. 

CHASHNIKI: Town in the.government of 
Vitebsk, Russia, having (in 1897) a population of 
4,590, of whom about 4,000 are Jews. Besides those 
engaged in dairying, which is entirely in the hands 
of the Jewish population, there are 810 Jewish arti- 
sans and 99 Jewish journeymen, In consequence 
of the general poverty. the number of emigrants 
and of those depending on charity is constantly 
growing. About 115 persons apply yearly for aid 
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before the Passover holidays. With the exception of 
a Bikkur Holim association, Chashniki has no char- 
itable societies. A government school for Jews with 
a female department (95 pupils), and a private 
school (48 Jewish pupils), are the only educational 
institutions. 

H. R. S. J. 


CHASID. See HAsID. 
CHASTISEMENT. See PUNISHMENT. 


CHASTITY: Purity in regard to the relations 
of sex, implied in the commandment, “ Ye shall be 
holy: for I the Lord your God am holy ” (Lev. xix. 2). 
The ancient Semitic religions gave a prominent 
place to the adoration of those powers in nature 
which either fertilize or produce; the worship of 
the sexual was prominent in their cults; and ritual 
prostitution was a recognized and wide-spread insti- 
tution (Kalisch, commentary to Lev. i. 312, 858- 
361; ii. 490). The gods were male and female; sex- 
ual intercourse was part of the rites at the shrines of 
Baal and Astarte in Phenicia and at similar sanctu- 
aries elsewhere. This unchastity in the religious 
institutions naturally affected the relations of social 
life: and sexual purity was regarded as of little 
moment. Possibly in no way were the religious and 
domestic institutions of Israel more markedly differ- 
entiated from those of the surrounding peoples than 
by the stress laid upon the virtue of chastity. The 
conception of the God of Israel as the Holy One 
meant, first of all, purity—purity in worship, and 
hence also in life. 

Before mentioning the special laws of the Penta- 
teuch on this subject, attention must be called to 
the general statement addressed to the people in 
Lev. xviii. 8-5, which may be considered the basis 
of the legislation: “After the doings of the land 
of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do; and 
after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither 
I bring you, shall ye not do: neither shall ye walk 
in their statutes. My judgments shall ye do, and 
my statutes shall ye keep, to walk therein: I am the 
Lord your God. Ye shall therefore keep my stat- 
utes and my judgments: which if a man do he shall 
live in them: I am the Lord.” Hereupon follow 
the laws of chastity which were to be observed if 
the people were to avoid the doings of thelands of 
Egyptand Canaan. These laws of chastity, enumer- 
ated in this chapter and in other sections of the Pen- 
tateuch, concern (1) the religiousand (2) the social- 
domestic life. ` 

The Religicus Life: The “kadesh” and the 
“kedeshah,” the male and female prostitutes * con- 

secrated” to the worship of the god- 

Kadesh  dess of fertility, were recognized 

and adjuncts of the Canaanitish cults 

Kedeshah. (I Kings xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii, 47; Amos 

ii. 7; Hosea iv. 14; Ezek. xxiii. 36; 

see also the Baal-peor incident referred to in Num. 

xxv. 1-4 and Hosea ix. 10). This might not be in 

Israe]; for it was “an abomination of the Lord thy 
God” (Deut. xxiii. 18, 19; see also Lev. xix. 29). 

The Social-Domestic Life: (a) The purity of 
the maid was safeguarded (Lev. xix. 29); and, in 
case of wrong-doing on the part of the man, rectifi- 
cation and indemnification were commanded (Ex. 


xxii. 15, 16; Deut. xxii. 28, 29). (6) ADULTERY was 


most stringently forbidden and punished (Ex. xx. 
14; Lev. xviii. 90, xx. 10), “They shall both of them 


die... theman. . . andthe woman; so shalt thou 
put away evil” (Deut. xxii. 22). A betrothed wom. 
an was regarded in the same light as a married 
woman, and was punished for adultery, as was also 
the man found with her (Deut. xxii. 28, 21; see, 
however, verses 25-28 for the modification of the 
punishment) Here must be mentioned the pecul- 
iar institution of the investigation of the Sorau, the 
woman suspected by her husband of adultery, as 
detailed in Num. v. (c) The FORBIDDEN DEGREES 
of consanguinity are set forth in circumstantial de- 
tail (Lev. xviii. 8-18; xx. 11, 12, 14, 17, 21; Deut. 
xxvii. 20, 99, 23). (d) No woman was to be ap- 
proached during the period of her uncleanness (Lev. 
xviii. 19). See Nrppan. (e) The unnatural crimes 
against chastity, sodomy and pederasty, prevalent 
in heathendom, were strictly prohibited (Lev. xviii. 
92, 23: xx. 18, 15, 16; Deut. xxvii. 21). 

The sins against chastity were the particular 
abominations, the commission cf which by the 
former inhabitants had caused the land to become 
unclean (Lev. xviii. 97). No wrong-doing, except- 
ing idolatry, is more constantly and vehemently for- 
bidden. Four out of the twelve curses which are 
pronounced in the chapter of curses in the Book of 
Deuteronomy (xxvii. 20-23) are directed against this 
vice in one or other of its forms. The Biblical atti- 
tude in this matter is perhaps best expressed in the 
story of Joseph, who, when tempted by Potiphar's 
wife, refused with the noble words: “ How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God?” (Gen. 
xxxix. 9.) Unchastity was primarily a sin against 
God, the pure and holy. 

. In the historical books of the Bible occasional pas- 
sages indicate how clearly it wasunderstood that chas- 
tity wasanindispensable virtue. When 

Inthe | Shechem, the son of Hamor, defiled 
Historical Dinah, the sous of Jacob declared it & 
Books. villainy (A. V., ^ foly?) in Israel which 
oughtnottobecommitted ; and Simeon 

and Levi slew all the males of Shechem, saying to 
Jacob, when he rebuked them for their revengeful 
act: “Should he deal with our sister as with an har- 
lot?” (Gen. xxxiv. 7,31.) The one misdemeanor of 
Eli's two wicked sons that is mentioned by name is 
unchastity (I Sam. ii. 22). In Amnon's act of vio- 
lence against Tamar she begs him to desist, “for no 
such thing ought to be done in Israel ? (TI Sam. xiii. 
129). Among the sinsof Judah in the reign of Reho- 
boam was that of ritual unchastity (I Kings xiv. 24), 
on account of which calamity came upon the king- 
dom (see also II Kings xiii. 6, xvii. 16, xviii. 4, xx. 
1,8, xxii. 4; II Chron. xxviii, 3, xxxiii, 8, xxxvi. 14). 
The Prophets laid the greatest stress upon chas- 
tty. Theircondemnation of unchastity ranks among 
the most pronounced of their denunciations of the 
evils prevalent in their days (Amos ii. 7; Hosea iv. 
2. 18, 14; Isa. lvii. 8; Jer. ix. 1; xxiii, 10, 14; xxix. 
93; Ezek.xvi. 88; xviii. 6; xxii. 10, 11; xxiii 48; 
xxxiii. 96). There is a further indication of the 
high esteem in which chastity was held in the fact 
that these prophets, in speaking of the punishment 
that would befall the people for their sins, mention 
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the deflowering of the women by their captors, 
which evil would not have been considered as so 
dreadful had not chastity been regarded in the high- 
est light (Isa. xiii. 16; Zech. xiv. 2; Lam. v. 11; 
see also Amos vii. 17). 

The many admonitions in the Book of Proverb 
against unchastity need but be adverted to for proof 
of the lofty place that the pure life held in the esti- 
mation of the wise men of Israel (Prov. v. 8-98, vi. 
24-33, vii. 5-27, ix. 19-18, xxxi. 8) “I made a 
covenant with mine eyes; why then should I look 
upon a maid?” saysJob (xxxi. 1) Similar are the 
injunctions of the later sage Ben Sira (Ecclus. 
ix. 9-0; xix. 2; xxiii. 22-26; xlii. 11), who coun- 
seled, “Go not after ‘thy lusts’; and restrain thy- 
self from thine appetites ” (75. xviii. 380). "The spirit 
of the Rabbis appears in the advice of Jose ben Jo- 
hanan, “Prolong not converse with woman” (Abot 
i. 5). “Follow not after your own eyes, after which 
ye use to go,” etc. (Num. xv. 89): this means, * Ye 
shall not cast a lustful glance upon woman.” One 
of the reasons given for the destruction of Jerusalem 
is the prevalence of “shamelessness, ” 
which undoubtedly means unchastity 
(Shab. 119b). In the days of the ter- 
rible persecutions under Hadrian the 
rabbis advised the people to suffer death rather than 
be guilty of “idolatry, incest, or bloodshed”; while 
they considered the transgression of any other com- 
mandment permissible if necessary to preserve life 
(Sanh. 74a; see also Maimonides, “ Yad,” Yesode ha- 
Torah, v. 9). Asa further example of the attitude of 
the rabbis of Talmudic times, may be quoted the 
passage which was given as advice what to do when 
unchaste thoughts and desires assail: “My son, if 
that monster [the YEZER Hana*] meets you, drag it 
to the house of study; it will melt if it is of iron; it 
will break in pieces if it is of stone, as is said in 
Scripture (Jer. xxiii. 29): ‘Is not my word like as 
a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?’ ” (Kid. 80b.) The Tal. 
mudic term for chastity is mysy. There can be no 
doubt of the fact that early marriage among the 
Jews was a strong factor in making them so chaste 
apeople. Even such an unsympathetic and hostile 
exponent of rabbinic theology as Weber indicates 
this (^Jüd. Theol.” p. 234). Theage of eighteen was 
posited as the proper time for a youth to contract 
matrimony (Abot v. 21; Kid. 29b; Yeb. 62b, 68b; 
Sanh. 76b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 1, 2). 
Early marriages continued in vogue among the Jews 
through medieval times (Abrahams, *Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages,” pp. 90, 167). Many enactments 
were made to safeguard the purity of the people and 
to insure chastity (Maimonides, * Yad," Issure Biah, 
xxi.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 21-95). 

In one of the sections of the * reasons for the com- 
mandments" ("ta/ame mizwot") in his “Moreh 
Nebukim," Maimonides gives as thereason for such 
legislation the following: “The object of these pre- 
cepts is to diminish sexual intercourse, to restrain 
as much as possible indulgence in lust, and [to 
teach] that this enjoyment does not, as foolish peo- 
ple think, include in itself its final cause" (* Moreh 
Nebukim," ii. 85; see also ibid. 33). In ch. xlix. 
he treats at length the law concerning forbidden 
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sexual intercourse and that for the promotion of 
chastity, whose object is “to inculcate the lesson 
that we ought to limit sexual intercourse hold it in 
contempt, and only desire it rarely.” E 
In speaking of the reason for the prohibition of 
intermarriage with a near relative, he expresses it 
as his opinion that one object of this is “to inculcate 
chastity in our hearts.” 
Of ethical philosophers who have expressed Jew- 
ish thought on this subject, Saadia and Bahya may 
be mentioned. The former, in the tenth 
Views of chapter of his “Emunot we-De‘ot,” 
the Phi- whichis the ethical portion of the book, 
losophers. devotes two paragraphs to chastity ; the 
third is “on sexual intercourse,” and the 


fourth “on desire.” His teaching concerning inter- 


course is “that it is not good for man, except for the 
purpose of producing offspring ” ; concerning desire, 
“man shall have no desire except for his wife, that 


he may love her and she may love him” (* Emunot we- 


De‘ot,” ed. Slucki, pp. 150, 151). In his ethical trea- 
tise, “The Duties of the Heart,” Bahya has frequent 


admonitions on the necessity of chastity and the over- 


coming of evil desires; as, for example, in the fifth 
division of the work, notably pp. 254, 258 et seg. (ed. 
Stern, Vienna, 1856). At the close of ch. ix. he quotes 
with approval and at length the last will and testa- 
ment of acertain pious man in Israel, addressed to his 
son, and containing advice for the guidance of life. 
From this document one sentence may be set down 
here: “Be not one of those who, sunk in the folly 
of drunkenness and lust, submit like slaves to the 
dominance of evil passions; so that they think only 
of the satisfaction of sensual desires and the indul- 
gence of bestial pleasures” (ib. p. 438). A similar 
word of advice may be quoted from a letter written 
by Nahmanides to his son: “Be especially careful 
to keep aloof from women. Know that our God 
hatesimmorality; and Balaam could in no other way 
injure Israel than by inciting them to unchastity ” 
(Schechter, “Studies in Judaism,” p. 141). 

A few further like injunctions from the moral 
treatises of medieval rabbis may here be given: 
“Let not the strange god, thy sensual desire, rule 
over thee; act so that thou hast not cause to blush 
before thyself; pay no heed to the biddings of de- 
sire; sin not and say, I will repent later ” (from “ Sefer 
Rokeah” by R. Eleazer b. Judah of Worms, in Zunz, 
“Z. G.” pp. 182, 184); “Keep thy soul always pure: 
thou knowest not when thou wilt have to give it 
up” (“Sefer ha-Middot,” fifteenth century, in 2. p, 


158). 
K. D. P. 
CHASTITY, PROOF OF. See Crores and 
DIVORCE. 


CHATEAU-THIERRY : Chief town of the ar- 
rondissement of the same name in the department of 
Aisne, France. At Chateau-Thierry, as in general 
throughout Champagne, the seigniors of the coun- 
try were favorably disposed toward the Jews. The 
counts of Champagne, however, acted thus in their 
own interest; for they considered the Jews as their 
own property—a property which was very produc- 
tive. Thibaut, count of Champagne, and Philip 
Augustus, king of France, signed in 1198 an agree- 
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ment by the terms of which they bound themselves to 
surrender to each other all Jews who might migrate 
from the domain of the one to that of the other. 
This agreement was renewed in 1201, after the death 
of Thibaut, between the king of France and the 
Countess Blanche (Brussel, “Usage Général des 
Fiefs en France," i. xi. 39). Cresselin, the richest 
Jew of Champagne, who, in order to escape from 
the arbitrary rule of the countess, had gone to Paris, 
was compelled to return to Champagne and to re- 
main there on penalty of having all his outstanding 
debts canceled by Blanche (Brussel, Z.c. ch. XXXlx.; 
compare Depping, “Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age," 
p. 116). When in 1284 Philip the Fair took posses- 
sion of Champagne, he demanded from the Jews of 
that province 25,000 livres as a congratulatory gift 
on his accession (70.) In a document of the year 
1999 mention is made of a fine of 50 livres imposed 
upon the Jew Soninus of Château-Thierry. An- 
other document shows payments for right of resi- 
dence between 1321 and 1823 by Jews of Château- 
Thierry: thus, 20 livres by Chièrefame Denix of 
« Chatel Thierri”; 60 and 68 livres by Deulesault of 
“ Chasteltierri?; 100 livres by Vivant of “Chastel 
Thieri” (Le. xix. 250, 252, 299). 

As early as the thirteenth century Cháteau-Thierry 
had become an important center of Talmudical learn- 
ing. Mention may be made of the following schol- 
ars, who either came thence or lived there: 

David the Pious, one of the celebrated French 
rabbis to whom R. Meir ben Todros Abulafia of 
Toledo addressed, about 1204, his letter against the 
theory of the resurrection as propounded by Mai- 
monides. 

Samuel of Evreux,director of the school of Châ- 
teau-Thierry in 1225, was a remarkable Talmudist. 
His name is mentioned in the Tosafot Kid. 27b, 39a; 
Ned. 90b; ‘Ab. Zarah 68a; Bezah 14b; Tem. 19b; 
the Tosafot upon Sotah are also ascribed to him 
(Zunz, “Z. G." p. 88). Zunz (l.c.) says that Samuel 
was the son of R. Yom-Tob of Evreux and the dis- 
ciple of R. Isaac b. Abraham of Dampierre. Gross 
(* Gallia Judaica," p. 39), on the contrary, identifies 
him with R. Samuel ben Shneor, the correspondent 
of R. Jehiel of Paris, and Nathaniel, the elder, of 
Chinon. 

R. Isaac and his son Bonne Vie are two scholars 
of this place only known through the reference to 
them in the Tosafot upon Bezah. See CHAMPAGNE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rev. Etudes Juives, iii. 212; xv. 246; xix. 

950, 252, 255 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 99. 

G. S. K. 


CHATTANOOGA. See TENNESSEE. 


CHATTELS: In English and American law 
property is divided into two kinds: real or landed, 
and personal or chattels; in Continental law, into 
immovable and movable. Jewish law speaks of 
. *karka'ot? (ground) and “ mittaltelin " (movables). 
Slaves are included in the former; demands on other 
persons, in the latter, though in many respects the 
law governing the ownership and incidents of vonds 
(“shetarot”) or other demands differs from the law 
of tangible, bodily chattels, as has been shown in 
the article ALIENATION. Landsand slaves are some- 
times joined together under the name of " property 
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which has responsibility” (“sharayot”), chattels, 
bond, and, other demands as property having none; 
because, under the Talmudic law (see DEEDS), a 
properly written and attested bond became as soon 
as delivered a lien on all of the debtor’s lands, but 
not on his chattels and effects, and because, more- 
over, after the death of the debtor, only lands and 
slaves, not chattels or demands, were liable to his 
creditors. During the Middle Ages, however, as 
a matter of necessity, goods, moneys, and effects 
were made liable for the decedent’s debts (see DEBTS; 
compare Hoshen Mishpat, 107, 1). 

Since the non-observance of the Jubilee there has 
been no diiference in the laws of descent (see 
AGNATES) between landed estateand chattels. "They 
form together one mass, as they do in countries hav- 
ing a system of civil law. The modes of ALIENA- 
TION AND ACQUISITION are different, as has been 
shown in the article under that caption. More- 
over, a sale of chattels can be set aside or corrected ' 
for OVERREACHING on the sole ground of inadequacy 
or excessive price, while the law of overreaching . 
(* ona/ah ”) does not apply to either lands or bonds. 
These broad distinctions are readily found in the 
Mishnah Kid. i. 1-6, and B. M. iv. 1-9; for details 
see the articles under the captions indicated above. 

J. SR. L. N. D. 


CHATZEIN, ISAAC ANDREYEVICH: 
Russian physician; born 1882; died at Odessa June, 
1909. He settled in that city in 1869, and practised 
there for more than thirty years. In 1870 he be- 
came & member of the Medical Society of Odessa 
and a corresponding meniber of the Medical Society 
of Kherson. Chatzkin distinguished himself by 
several literary productions. In 1858 his letters on 
physiology appeared in the * Russki Vyestnik." He 
published, besides, Russian translations of the * In- 
troduction to Medical Science," by Professor Lebert, 
and Virchow's * Cellular Pathology." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1902, p. 293. 
II. R. M. SEL. 


CHAUSSY: District town in the government 
of Mohilev, Russia. The Jewish community of 
Chaussy dates from the seventeenth century, as ap- 
pears from a charter granted to the Jews Jan. 11, 
1667, by Michael Casimir Pacz, castellan of Wilna, 
and confirmed by King August IIT. March 9, 1789. 
In 1780, at the time of a visit of Catherine II., there 
was a Jewish population of 355, ima total of 1,057; 
and the town possessed one synagogue. In 1803 
the Jewish population was 453, in a total of 1,185; 
in 1870 it was 9,488, in a total of 4,167; and in 
1897, 2,775, in a total of about 6,000. Some of the 
Jewish artisans are employed in the tanneries and in 
silk and woolen factories. The Jewish population 
in the district of Chaussy (including the town) in 
1897 was 7,444, or 8.42 per cent of the total popu- 
tion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Istoriko-Juridicheskie Materialy Sazonova, 
xiv. 268; Regesty, No. 1054. HR 


CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY, THE JEW- 
ISH: A society formed in the United States for 
* the dissemination of knowledge of the Jewish re- 
ligion by fostering the study of its history and liter- 
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ature, giving popular courses of instruction, issuing 
publications, establishing reading-circles, holding 
general assemblies, and by such other means as may 
from time to time be found necessary and proper.” 
Its organization was the result of a suggestion of- 
fered by Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz in an address 
before his congregation, the Rodeph Shalom, Phila- 
delphia, March 10, 1898. The Jewish literary soci- 
eties of that city appointed a “committee on organ- 
ization,” which formulated plans. An agreement 
was entered into with the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle convened at Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., for the use of the general methods of popu- 
lar education known as the “Chautauqua System.” 
A Jewish society, national in its scope, was then 
organized, with Dr. Berkowitz as chancellor. 

In the winter of 1893 the society began the pub- 
lication of a series of “course books” or syllabi for 
general readers and members of reading-circles or 


Seal of the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 


study classes. These guide-books give sylabi of 
courses in Biblical and post-Biblical history and lit- 
erature, in the Hebrew language (correspondence 
method), and on Jewish characters in fiction. 

The society has succeeded in interesting several 
thousand persons in the United States and some in 
Great Britain, Canada, and British India, in pursuing 
the readings outlined. By correspond- 
ence and through the agency of a 
traveling field-secretary, numerous 
Chautauqua circles have been organ- 
ized in many communities. Literary circles con- 
nected with congregations, lodges, sections of the 
Council of Jewish Women, Young Men’s Hebrew 
associations, and Zionist societies use the Chautau- 
qua plans of study. 

The Chautauqua circles of West Virginia have 
formed a state organization and hold annual con- 
ventions. 

The main source of inspiration for the home read- 
ing courses is derived from the summer assembly. 
Atlantic City, N. J., has been the seat of these 
summer gatherings of the Jewish Chautauquans 
during the pastsix years. In July, 1897, the first 
experiment was made in this direction. The pro- 
gram for a series of daily sessions continuing two 
weeks was arranged by the chancellor and carried 
out by the persons enlisted, under the management 


Extent 
of Work. 


of Dr. Lee K. Frankel as director of the assembly. 
A course cf popular lectures on Jewish and other 
themes was delivered. Chautauqua circles in Bible 
study and in post-Biblical history and literature were 
conducted. <A teachers’ institute supplied instruc- 
tion and practical help to the teachers of the Jewish 
Schools of the country. Conferences were arranged 
for the consideration of some of the practical prob- 
lems of Jewish life. Social and literary gatherings 
were held from time to time. At the second sum- 
mer assembly, in July, 1898, books, charts, maps, 

models, and various appliances for 


Summer use in the classes of the religious 
As- schools were exhibited. In 1899 the 
semblies. society was incorporated under the 


laws of the state of Pennsylvania. 
The third assembly, which met in July of that year, 
was productive of such enthusiasm that on the rec- 
ommendation of Dr. K. Kohler it was resolved to 
formulate plans for the addition of a regular sum- 
mer school In July, 1900, the fourth assembly was 
held, and the summer school was opened, with classes 
in the study of the principles of pedagogy applied 
to instruction in religion. 

“The Assembly Record," a pamphlet giving a 
detailed report of these gatherings and edited by 
the secretary and director of the assembly, Isaac 
Hassler, has been issued each year by the society. 
The “Menorah” magazine is the official organ of 
the society. 

“ Papers presented at the fifth annual session of 
the summer assembly of the society held at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., July 7 to 28, 1901," is the title of 
special series No. 7 of the books issued by The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadel- 
phia, June, 1902. A course in applied philanthropy 
was added to the features described above during 
the sixth assembly, held in July, 1902. 

A. H. Bk. 


CHAVES: City in Portugal, which in the four- 
teenth century had a fairly large Jewish community, 
and an “aula,” or school, “in which the Law was ex- 
pounded by the rabbis.” This school was subject 
toaspecial tax. Before the expulsion of the Jews 
from Portugal the Jewish quarter here annually 
paid 31,000 reis in taxos. | 
ud EE Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 

'. M. K. 

CHAVES: Jewish-Portuguese family that de- 
rived its name from its native place of Chaves in 
Portugal; members of it are found in Amsterdam 
and London. | 

A. de Chaves: Painter at Amsterdam in 1700. 

Aaron de Chaves: Edited in Amsterdam, in 
1767, Rehuel Jesurun's “Dialogo dos Montes,” 
prefixing a Portuguese poem of his own. 

David Chaves: Lived in London in 1720; cele- 
brated in Latin verse Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna's 
Spanish translation of the Psalms, * Espejo Fiel de 
Vidas." 

Isaac de Chaves: Hazan in London in 1702. 

Jacob de Chaves: Son of the wealthy Moses de 
Chaves of Amsterdam; pupil of the Neo-Hebraic 
poet Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, who published his 
drama, * La-Yesharim Tehillah ? (Praise to the Vir- 
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tuous), in honor of Jacob’s marriage with Rachel de 
Vega Enriques in 1743. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud, pp. 38, 90; 
Grütz, Gesch. der Juden. x. 381. 
T. M. K. 


CHAVILLO. Sec HABILLO. 


CHAYYIM; CHAYYUG. SeeHayyiu; HAY- 
YUG. 
CHAZAK. See FORTI, JOHN. 


CHAZAN. See Hazzan. 


CHAZANOWICZ, JOSEPH: Russian physi- 
cian, and founder of the Jewish National Library at 
Jerusalem; bornat Goniondz, government of Grodno, 
Russia, Oct. 22, 1844; son of Aaron Chazanowicz. 
After finishing his studies at the Jewish school and 


at the gymnasium of Grodno, Chazanowicz went to 
Germany to study medicine. While still a student 
he became volunteer assistant surgeon at one of the 
military hospitals of Berlin during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, 1870-71. He received his degree of doctor 
of medicine from the University of Königsberg 
in 1879. Returning to Russia, he passed his state 
board examination at Dorpat, and began to practise 
at Byelostok, where he now (1902) resides, having 
been physician of the Jewish hospital for several 
years. 
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Chazanowicz founded at Byelostok the Hobebe 
Ziyyon, a society for the education of Jewish youth 
in the spirit of Zionism, and was for many years its 
president. He founded also the Linat ha-Zedek, 
a hospital society; and takes an active part in the 
Zionist movement. In1890 he visited Palestine and 
conceived the idea of founding a library at Jerusa- 
lem, together with the order B'nai B'rith; but his 
plan was necessarily postponed, as he unfortunately 
aroused the displeasure of the government soon after 
his return to Byelostok. An anti-Semitic Polish 
physician of Byelostok had been guilty of malprac- 
tise on a Jewish boy ; and Chazanowicz so vehemently 
took up the defense of the victim that he was forced . 
by the government to leave the town for a period of 
two years, during which time he established himself 


at Lodz. In 1898 he returned to Byelostok and 
began to execute his plan. In 1896 he sent to Jeru- 


salem his large collection of books, amounting to 
nearly 10,000 volumes, to become the nucleus of the 
Abarbanel Library. The enlargement of this library 
and the collection of funds to erect a special build- 
ing for it have become the life-work of Chazanowicz. 
See ABARBANEL LIBRARY IN JERUSALEM. 

H. R. F. T. H. 


CHAZANUTH. See HAZZANUT. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES* . 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


i, All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizhak ; Saul, not Shaul or Shaül: Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 

9. Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that have become 


familiar to English readers, are always retained and cross-references given, though the topic 
be treated under the form transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


M 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


ss Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., Ze'eb or Meir. 


3 6 | 4 Ex 5 with dagesh, p w sh 
19 n 4 bm 5 without dagesh, f ws 
qa otf jn y £g nt 
mh ` gy Ds pk 

Y w 5k y 9r 


Nore : The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of pe. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows : 


y a y u — à w € i o 
— € = € = 0 sem o, 
EE e = 4 35 u 


Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 
The so-called *: Continental" pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah. | 


B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Mohammed. Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


$ See N above C kh ee sh e gh "RU 
mae pe ws wil sh 
Ct ð dh Ve d TE P s 
e ih PI: bt :jk ws y 
C j PEZ Dz J? 
C UM" s d pm 
2, Only the three vowels —a, i, u—are represented : 
+ aora p tort 2 UW Or ài 


No account has been taken of the ?malah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY bas usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 
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3, The Arabie article is invariably written al; no account being taken of the assimilation cf the ! to 
the following letter; e.g., AbD al-Salé, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 

4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah; but, when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hvat al-Aflak. 


6. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g.. Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Ya'aküb, not Ya'akübun; or in a title, Kitab al-Amdnal wat-Ltikadat. 
C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa a Hu n Iin shch 
b6 b Oo Ó bs mute 
BB (v Ila p DI m y 
rr h,v,org Pp r hr halfmute 
Ix d Ce S Db ye 
Ee e and ye TT t 93 e 
be g 
jJ 3x zh yy u IO 1o yu 
à 3 4 oq f Ha ya 
Huli i Xx kh O6 F 
Kx k IL a tz Vy œ 
JI 3 l Uy ch Ü i a 
M M m TII n sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto: Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kambhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobiczer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narbont ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meïri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dasoola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini, from both Bedersi and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. 


2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title; or, where he has borne no such title, by ‘‘ of " followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-Ilasid ; Gershom 
of Metz, Isaac of Corbeil. 


d. Names containing the word d, de, da, di, or van, von, y, are arranged under the letter of 
the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, Jacob 
d'Ilescas under Jilescas. 


4. In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names ben, da, de, di, ha-, ibn*, of have not been 
taken into account. These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Ze'eb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


& When Isy has come to be a specific part of a name, as Jen Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under “L” 


a 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


(Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here. | 


Me esce: . .. Abot, Pirke 

Ab. R. N........... Abot de-Rabbi Natan 
‘AD. Zaralt... «ss. Abodah Zarah 

OU DO Lies n eres at the place 

A TES es a dere > Rod in the year of the Hegira 


Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 


Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society 
A coe. Semit. l American Journal of Semitic Languages 
4€ mree te eee 


Anglo-Jew. Assoc... Anglo-Jewish Association 
A DOC ones vios va Apocalypse 

ApOGT sasear e Apocrypha 

Apost. Const........Apostolical Constitutions 
SATIUS cu cee £x xeoce s ARE (Talmud) 


ACh. Isr MOSTRE: Archives Israélites 

Aro eo Rae tare Das Alte Testament 

Pm "m Authorized Version 

Diu ocu Ge EE c teeta’ ben or bar or born 

Iia. uds iatis Babli (Babylonian Talmud) 

Bi e board : Bacher, Agada der Babylonisehen Amorier 

Bacher, Ag. Pal. D jacher, Aguda der Paliistinensischen Amo- 
AMOP. cenae enn rüer 

Bacher, Ag. Tan....Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 

OT ici ka bea Ronee Baruch 

B. B... Baba Batra (Talmud) 

B.C... ceesof'Defore the Christian era 

Bela lswdd Ue Bekorot (Talmud) 

Benzinger, Arch... Benzinger, Hebraische Archäologie 

Bel rs exces ooo Berakot (Talmud) 

Berliner's | Berliner's Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin ....... 1 Judenthums 

BIK noses rane wanes Jikkurim (l'almud) 

D. Roast isses Baba Kamma (Talmud) 

By Me ieccwesacr ato: Baba Mezi'a (Talmud) 
ibl. RADA ce shee Bibliotheca Rabbinica " 

Rolotin cand Wier J Boletin de la Rea) Academia de la Historia 

BoletinAcad.Hist. | (Madrid) 


Brülr's Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 
und Litteratur 

ulletin of the Alliance Israclite Universelle 

„about 


Brüll's Jahrb..... r 
Bulletin All. Isr.... 


D varios cien ety tet eti 


Cant... eese Canticles (Song of Solomon) 
Cat, Anglo-Jew. (Catalogue of Anrlo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
Hist. Exh...... |  hibition 


Cazés, Notes Bib- | Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Littéra- 
liographiques..) ture Juive-Tunisienne 
C.E *-2*299225 eaeooBonanes COMMON er q 
O esie amen kale chapter or chapters 
ES ane Black, L Cheyne and Black, Encyclopedia Bibitea 
I Chron........ I Chronicles 
II Chron...... ree HE Chronicles é 
3 . Recueil des Travaux Rédigés en Mémoire 
Chasen a du Jubilé Scientitique de M. Daniel Chwol- 


Volume Paar ae ee son, 1816-1896 
Cols Dira ac vid A .Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 
Os NEL Cr Corpus Inscriptionum Greearum 
COLI APEE rta Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum 
C.I.L..,...........Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
C. L. Saik EENE nie Corpus Inseriptionum semiticarum 
Col... Colossians 
COUN ocv sd op secrets compare 
COV wis eeeeeeee eee Corinthians 
Cita th sae pr ore Wind died 
Divviccccccuceerees  Deuteronomist 
DAN oss vs ..- Daniel 
De Gubernatis, | De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico degli 
Diz. Biog....... {Scrittori Contemporanei 


De Gubernatis, | De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
Ecrivains duJour{ des Ecrivains du Jour 
DeM sé szewàdoe men Demai (Talmud) | 


Derenbourg, Hist. 1 


graphie de la e x M 


Det. pk Deuteronomy 
Em Elohist 

Eccl : PPP Ecclesiastes 

Ecelus. (Sirach).... Eeclesiastieus 

GU ud ctu iovabe d eds mas edition 

"Ely crt Sos Eduyot (Talmud) 

Eneye. Brit......... Encyclopedia Britannica 


BUG d iewsecosxdcos tes English 

Eph............. eee Ephesians 

Epiphanius, Heres. Epiphanius, Aüversus Heereses 

HL ke Seas d Balen *Erubin (Talmud) 

Ersch and | Erseh and Gruber, Allg. Encyklopádie üer 
Gruber, Eneye..| Wissenschaft und Künste 


Esa Ten v aa Esdras 
ESUD- ees s Rada Esther 
et S€q.........0....8nd following 


Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 


D qo aves OO Exodus 
EZeR. iux Ezekiel 


Frankel, Mebo,...,frankel, Meho Yerushaimi 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud... . Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica 

Fürst, Gen h. des + á 
kariert. UE. Fürst, Geschichte des Karderthums 

CL eh aduer .Gaiatians 


ii ster. is " i ` " , Y 
Gaster. Hist of. - Gaster. Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 


Bevis Marks....! 

Geiger, Ursehrift und Uebersetzungen der 
zibel in Ihrer Abhängigkeit von der In- 
; neren Entwicklung des Juaenthums 
(ease Tia vos J Geigers Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissen- 
Geiger's Jüd. Zeit. | chart und Leben 
Geiger's Wiss. | Geiger's Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für 

Zeit. Jud. Theol. í Jüdische Theologie 


Geiger, Urschrift. | 


Gem......... eea GOeINATA 

GOW icc d et is .., Genesis 

(VOB cen oe Scaled Geschichte 

Gesenius, Gr.......Gesenius, Grammar 
Gesenius, Th....... Gesenius, Thesaurus 


Gibbon, Decline t Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of 
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CHAZARS: A people of Turkish origin whose 
life and history are interwoven with the very be- 
ginnings of the history of the Jews of Russia. The 
kingdom of the Chazars was firmly established in 
most of South Russia long before the foundation 
of the Russian monarchy by the Varangians (855). 
Jews have lived on the shores of the Black and 
Caspian seas since the first centuries of the com- 
mon era. Historical evidence points to the region 
of the Ural as the home of the Chazars. Among 
the classical writers of the Middle Ages they were 
known as the *Ohozars," “Khazirs,” “ Akatzirs,” 
and “Akatirs,” and in the Russian chronicles as 
* Kliwalisses" and * Ugry Byelyye.” 

The Armenian writers of the fifth and following 
centuries furnish ample information concerning this 
people. Moses of Chorene refers to the invasion by 
the * Khazirs" of Armenia and Iberia at the begin- 
ning of the third century: “The chaghan was the 
king of the North, the ruler of the Khazirs, and the 
queen was the chatoun " (* History of Armenia," ii. 
857). The Chazars first came to Armenia with the 
Basileans in 198. Though at first repulsed, they 
subsequently became important factors in Armenian 
history for a period of 800 years. Driven onward 
by the nomadic tribes of the steppes and by their 
own desire for plunder and revenge, they made fre- 
quent invasions into Armenia. The latter country 
was made the battle-ground in the long struggle be- 
tween the Romansand the Persians. Thisstrugele, 
which finally resulted in the loss by Armenia of her 
independence, paved the way for the political im- 
portance of the Chazars. The conquest of eastern 
Armenia by the Persians in the fourth century ren- 
dered the latter dangerous to the Chazars, who, for 
their own protection, formed an alliance with the 
Byzantines. This alliance was renewed from time 
to time until the final conquest of the Chazars by 
the Russians. Their first aid was rendered to the 
Byzantine emperor Julian, in 863. About 484 they 
were for a time tributary to Attila—5idonius Apol- 
linaris relates that the Chazars followed the banners 
of Attila—and in 452 fought on the Catalanian fields 
in company with the Black Huns and Alans. The 
Persian king Kobad (488-531) undertook the con- 
struction of a line of forts through the pass between 

IV.—1 


Derbent and the Caucasus, in order to guard 
against the invasion of the Chazars, Turks, and 
other warlike tribes. His son Chos- 
roes Anoshirvan (591-519) built the 
wall of Derbent, repeatedly mentioned 
by the Oriental geographers and his- 
torians as Bab al-Abwab (Justi, * Gesch. des Alten 
Persiens,” p. 208). 

Inthe second half of the sixth century the Chazars 
moved westward. They established themselves in 
the territory bounded by the Sea of Azov, the Don 
and the lower Volga, the Caspian Sea, and the 
northern Caucasus, The Caucasian Goths (Tetrax- 
ites) were subjugated by the Chazars, probably about 
the seventh century (Léwe, “Die Reste der Ger- 
manen am Schwarzen Meere," p. 72, Halle, 1896). 
Early in that century the kingdom of the Chazars 
had become powerful enough to enable the chaghan 
to send to the Byzantine emperor Heraclius an army 
of 40,000 men, by whose aid he conquered the Per- 
sians (626-627). The Chazars had already occupied 
the northeastern part of the Black Sea region. Ac- 
cording to the historian Moses Kalonkataci, the Cha- 
zars, under their leader Jebu Chaghan (called “ Zie- 
bel Chaghan” by the Greek writers), penetrated 
into Persian territory as early as the second cam- 
paign of Heraclius, on which occasion they devas- 
tated Albania (* Die Persischen Feldzüge des Kaisers 
Herakleios,” in “ Byzantinische Zeitschrift,” iii. 864). 
Nicephorus testifies that Heraclius repeatedly showed 
marks of esteem to his ally, the chaghan of the 
Chazars, to whom he even promised his daughter 
in marriage. In the great battle between the Cha- 
zars and the Arabs near Kizliar 4,000 Mohammedan 
soldiers and their leader were slain. 

In the year 669 the Ugrians or Zabirs freed them- 
selves from the rule of the Obrians, settled between 
the Don and the Caucasus, and came under the do- 
minion of the Chazars. For this reason the Ugri- 
ans, who had hitherto been called the“ White ” or“ In- 
dependent? Ugrians, are described in the chronicles 
ascribed to Nestor as the “ Black,” or “ Dependent,” 
Ugrians. They were no longer governed by their 
own princes, but were ruled by the kings of the 
Chazars. In 735, when the Arab leader Mervan 
moved from Georgia against the Chazars, he at- 
tacked the Ugrians also. In 679 the Chazars sub- 
jugated the Bulgars and extended their sway far- 
ther west between the Don and the Dnieper, as far 
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as the head-waters of the Donetz in the province of 
Lebedia (ix. Grot, “Moravia i Madvary,” St. Peters- 
burg, 1881: J. Danilevski and K. Grot, “O Puti 
Madyars Urala v Lebediyu,” in * Tzvyestiya Impera- 
torskavo Russkavo Geografieheskavo Obshchestva,” 


Xix.) It was probably about that time that the 
chaghan of the Chazars and his gran- 

Embrace dees, together with a large number 
Judaism. of his heathen people, embraced the 


Jewish religion. According to A. 
Harkavy (“ Meassef Niddahim,” i.), the conversion 
took place in 620; according to others, in 740. 
King Joseph, in his letter to Ilasdai ibn Shaprut 
(about 960), gives the following account of the 
conversion: 

* Some centuries ago King Bulan reigned over the Chazars. 
To him God appeared in a dream and promised him might and 
glory. Encouraged by this dream, Bulan went by the road of 
Darian to the country of Ardebil, where he gained great vieto- 
ries [over the Arabs], The Byzantine emperor and the calif of 
the Ishmaelites sent 
to him envoys with 
presents, and sages 
to convert him to 
their respective re- 
ligions. Bulan in- 
vited also wise men 
of Israel, and pro- 
ceeded to examine 
them all As each 
of the champions be- 
lieved his religion to 
be the best, Bulan 
separately ques- 
tioned the Moham- 
medans and the 
Christians as to 
which of the other 
two religions they 
considered the bet- 
ter. When both gave 
preference to that of 
the Jews, that king 
perceived that it 
must be the true re- 
ligion. Hetherefore 


adopted it" (see 
Harkavy, ''Soobsh- 


chenija o Chaza- 
rakh." in * Yevrei- 
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his son Moses (or Manasseh IT.); the latter by his son 
Nisi; and Nisi by his son Aaron II. Wing Joseph 
himself wasa son of Aaron, and ascended the throne 
in accordance with the law of the Chazars relating 
to sueeession. On the whole, King Joseph's ac- 
count agrees generally with the evidence given by 
the Arabie writers of the tenth century, but in de- 
tailit contains a few discrepancies. According to 
Ibn Fadlan, Ibn. Dastah, and others, only the king 
and the grandees were followers of Judaism, "The 
rest of the Chazars were Christians, Mohammedans, 
and heathens; and the Jews were ina great minority 
(Frühn, “De Chazaris.” pp. 18-18, 584—590). Ac- 
cording to Mas'udi (" Les Prairies d'Or," ii. S), the 
king and the Chazars proper were Jews; but the 
army consisted of Mohammedans, while the other 
inhabitants, especially the Slavonians and Rus- 
sians, were heathens. From the work “Kitab al- 
Duidan,? written about the ninth century (p. 121; 
cited by Chwol- 
son in “Izvyes- 
tiya o Chaza- 
rakh,” etc., p. 
o7), it appears as 
ifall the Chazars 
were Jews and 
that they had 
been converted 
to Judaism only 
a short time be- 
fore that book 
was written. 
But this work 
was probably in- 
spired by Jai- 
hani; and it may 
be assumed that 
in the ninth cen- 
tury many Cha- 
zar heathens be- 
came Jews, 
owing to the re- 
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sidered to be of a legendary nature. Harkavy, how- 
ever(in * Dilbasov ? and * Yevreiskaya Biblioteka ”), 
proved from Arabic and Slavonian sources that the 
religious disputation at the Chazarian court is a his- 
torical fact. Even the name of Sangari has been 
found in a liturgy of Constantine the Philosopher 
(Cyril) It was one of the successors of Bulan, 
named Obadiah, who regenerated the kingdom and 
strengthened the Jewish religion. He invited Jew- 
ish scholars to settle in his dominions, and founded 
synagogues and schools. The people were jin- 
structed in the Bible, Mishnah, and Talmud, and 
in the “divine service of the hazzanim.” In their 
writings the Chazars used the Hebrew 

Succession letters (Harkavy, “Skazaniya,” cete., 
of Kings. p.211)  Obadiah was succeeded by 
his son Hezekiah; the latter by his 

son Manasseh; Manasseh by Hanukkah, a brother of 
Obadiah; Hanukkah by his son Isaac; Isaac by 


Chwolson (75. p. 58), “may have been the reason for 
the embassy of Christians from the land of the 
Chazars to the Byzantine emperor Michael. The 
report of the embassy reads as follows: * Quomodo 
nune Judai, nunc Saraceni ad suam fidem eos moli- 

rentur convertere’ ? (Schlózer, “ Nestor,” iii. 154). 
The history of the kingdom of the Chazars un- 
doubtedly presents one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the Middle Ages. Surrounded by wild, 
nomadic peoples, and themselves lead- 


Internal ing partly a nomadic life, the Chazars 
Adminis- enjoyed all the privileges of civilized 
tration nations, a well-constituted and tolerant 
and government, a flourishing trade, and 
Commercial a well-disciplined standing army, In 
Relations. a time when fanaticism, ignorance, 


and anarchy reigned in western Eu- 
rope, the kingdom of the Chazars could boast of 
its just and broad-minded administration; and all 
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who were persecuted on the score of their religion 
found refuge there, There was a supreme court of 
justice, composed of seven judges, of whom two 
were Jews, two Mohammedans, and two Christians, 
in charge of the interests of their respective faiths, 
while one heathen was appointed for the Slavonians, 
Russians, and other pagans (Mas'udi, l.e. ii. 8-11). 

The Jewish population in the entire domain of the 
Chazars, in the period between the seventh and 
tenth centuries, must have been considerable. 
There is no doubt that the Caucasian and other Ori- 
ental Jews had lived and carried on business with 
the Chazars long before the arrival of the Jewish 
fugitives from Greece, who escaped (723) from the 
mania for conversion which possessed the Byzan- 
tine emperor Leo the Isaurian. From the corre- 
spondence between King Joseph and IIasdai jt is 
apparent that two Spanish Jews, Judah ben Meir ben 
Nathan and Joseph Gagris, had succeeded in settling 
in the land of the Chazars, and that it wasa German 
Jew, Isaac ben Eliezer “from the land of Nyemetz ” 
(Germany), who carried Hasdai’s letter to the king. 
Saadia, who had a fair knowledge of the kingdom 
of the Chazars, mentions a certain Isaac ben Abra- 
ham who had removed from Sura to Chazaria (Iar- 
kavy, in Kohut Memorial Volume, p. 244). Among 
the various routes enumerated by the Arabic geog- 
rapher Ibn Khurdadhbah (860-880) as being used by 
the Rahdanite Jewish merchants, there is one leading 
from Spain or France, via Allemania, through the 
land of the Slavonians, close by Atel, the capital of 
the Chazars, whence they crossed the Sea of the Cha- 
zars (Caspian Sea) and continued their voyage, via 
Balkh, Transoxania, and the land of the Tagasga, 
to India and China. 'These merchants, who spoke 
Arabic, Persian, Greek, Spanish, French, and Sla- 
vonic, “traveled continuously from west to east from 
east to west by sea and by land." They carried eu- 
nuchs, serving-maids, boys, silks, furs, swords, im- 
ported musk, aloes, camphor, cinnamon, and other 
products of the Far East (Harkavy, “Skazaniya 
Musulmanskikh Pisatelei o Slavyanakh i Russkikh,” 
pp. 48, 58; “Journal Asiatique," 1865). 

Hasdai ibn Shaprut, who was foreign minister to 
‘Abd al-Rahman, Sultan of Cordova, in his letter to 
King Joseph of the Chazars (about 960), relates that 
the first information about that kingdom was com- 
municated to him by envoys from Khorassan, and 
that their statements were corroborated by the am- 
bassadors from Byzantium. "Phe latter told him 
that the powerful Chazars were maintaining amica- 
ble relations with the Byzantine empire, with which 
they carried on by sea a trade in tish, skins, aud other 
wares, the voyage from Constantinople occupying 
fifteen days. Hasdai determined to avail himself of 
the services of the Byzantine embassy to transmit 
his letter to the king of the Chazars, and with that 
view he despatched Isaac ben Nathan with valuable 
gifts to the emperor, requesting him to aid Isaae in 
his journey to Chazaria. But the Greeks interposed 
delays, and finally sent Isaac back to Cordova. Has- 
dai then decided to send his message by way of Jeru- 
salem, Nisibis, Armenia, and Bardaa, but the envoys 
of the king of the Gebalim (Boleslav I. of Bohemia), 
who had then just arrived in Cordova, and among 
whom were two Jews, Saul and Joseph, suggested 
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a different plan. They offered to send the letter to 
Jews livingin * Hungarin” (IIungary), who, in their 
turn, would transmit it to “Russ” (Russia), and 
thence through “ Bulgar” (probably the country of 
the Bulgarians on the Kuban) to its destination 
(Atel, the capital of Chazaria) As the envoys 
guaranteed the safe delivery of the message, Hasdai 
accepted the proposal. He further expressed his 
thankfulness that God in His mercy had not de- 
prived the Jews of a deliverer, but had preserved 
the remnant of the Jewish race. 

Taking a keen interest in everything relating to 
the kingdom of the Chazars, Hasdai begs the king 
to communicate to him a detailed account of the 
geography of his country, of its internal constitu- 
tion, of the customs and occupations of its inhabit- 
ants, and especially of the history of his ancestry 
and of the state. In this letter Hasdaispeaks of the 
tradition according to which the Chazars once dwelt 
near the Seir (Serir) Mountains; he refers to the 
narrative of Eldad ha-Dapi, who thought he had 
discovered the Lost Ten Tribes; and inquires whether 
the Chazars know anything concerning “the end of 
the miracles” (the coming of the Messiah). As to 
Eldad ha-Dani's unauthenticated account of the Lost 
Ten Tribes on the River Sambation, it may be inter- 
esting to note that, according to Idrisi, the city of 
Sarmel (Sarkel-on-the-Don) was situated on the River 
Al-Sabt (Sambat), which is the River Don. The name 
for Kiev, as given by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
is also Sambatas (Sauflárac). These appellations of 
the River Don and of the city of Kiev point evidently 
to Jewish-Chazar influences (Westberg, “Ibrahim 
ibn Ya‘kub’s Reisebericht über die Slavenlande aus 
dem Jahre 965,” p. 134, St. Petersburg, 1898). 

A complete account of the correspondence be- 

tween Hasdai and King Joseph has 


The been written by A. Harkavy (* Yevre- 
Chazarian iskaya Biblioteka,” viii. 185), one of 
Letters. the leading authorities on the history 


of the Chazars, from which the fol- 
lowing is, in substance, an extract: 


The Chazarian correspondence was first published in the 
work '* Kol-Mebasser of Isaac 'Akrish (Constantinople, 1577), 
into whose hands these documents eame while on a voyage 
from Egypt to Constantinople. He published them with the 
view of proving that even after the destruerion of Jerusalem 
the Jews still had their own country. in accordance with the 
well-known passage in Genesis(xlix. 10), " the scepter shall not 
depart from Judah." 

Among European seholars Johann Büxtorf, the son, was the 
first to become interested in the Chazarian letters, which he 
printed together with the text of “Akrish in his Latin transla- 
tion of * Cuzari ? (Basel, 1660). 

Buxtorf believed that the letters themselves and the entire 
history of the Chazarian kingdom were but fable, for the reason 
that no seafarers, merchants, or other travelers bad brought 
any information concerning such a flourishing kingdom as that 
of the Chazars was reputed to be. The learned Orientalist 
D'Herbelot (** Bibliothèque Orienta!e." ii. 455, Paris, 1697), mis- 
led by a wrong conception of the * Cuzari " and its relation to the 
conversion of the Chazars to Judaism, leaves the authenticity of 
the eorrespondence an open question. 

One of the greatest scholars of the 17th century, Samuel 
Bochart, in his derivation of the nume of the Chazars. introduces 
the account of Joseph ben Gorion (Yosippon), and in his notes 
to the ** Yuhasin ” of Zacuto gives information about the Chaza- 
rian kingdom and the Sea of the Chazars obtained from the 
'" Geographia Nubiensis " of the Arabian writer Idrisi (12th cen- 
tury; see “ Geographia Saera," 1646, p. 226). Bochart’s views, 
however, are not important because he had no knowledge of the: 
"Cnzari" or of the Chazarian letters. All the skeptics of that 
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time and those mentioned below had no knowledge of the facts 
concerning the Chazars and Chazarian Judaism as contained in 
Slavonic Russian sources, or of the " Acta Sanctorum,” which dis- 
cusses those sources. It is therefore not surprising that the 
first author of a comprehensive history of the Jews, Basnage, 
who in his " Histoire des Juifs," v. 446, Rotterdam, 1707, prints 
the Chazarian letters, has the boldness to declare as idle fancy, 
not only the kingdom of the Chazars, but even the existence of 
the Chazarian people, whieh was invented, he considers, by 
Jewish boastfulness. l 

About the same time Dom Augustine Calmet issued bis Bib- 
lical researches, part of which treats of “the country whither the 
Ten Tribes were led away and where the said tribes now live." 
Calmet considers Media near the Caspian Sea to be "' the coun- 
try.” and that it is also identical with "the country of the Cha- 
zars.” whieh was glorified so mueh in the rabbinical writings. 
According to them the ezar of the Chazars adopted the Jewish 
religion in the eighth century. Calmet, however, considers the 
whole story a fetion (Calmet, ^ Biblische Untersuehungen, 
Uebersetzt von Mosheim,” iv. 400-407, Bremen, 1748). 

BARATIER, "the remarkable ehild," also considered the story 
of the Chazars to be only a pleasing novel; but it may serve as 
an exeuse for his opinion that when he wrote his work he was 
only eleven years of age (Baratier, * Voyage de R. Benjamin Fils 
de Jona de Tudela, ji. 285. Amsterdam, 1734). The Danish 
historiographer Frederick Suhm, who in 1779 wrote a remark- 
able work, for that time. on the Chazars, and who could not 
free himself from the view of the Hebraists of the time with re- 
gard to the letter of King Joseph, was the first to give a decided 
opinion in favor of the genuineness of the letter of Hasdai 
(Suhm, **SamledeSkrifter "). The ignorance of these writers is 
accounted for by the fact that only at the end of the eighteenth 
century were translations of the old Arabie writers, Mas'udi, 
Istakhri. Ibn Haukal, ete., on the Chazars, issued. The tirst to 
make use of the testimony of the Arabic writers to eorroborate 
the accounts of the Jewish writers on the Chazars, was the 
Lithuanian historian Tadeusz CZACKI, Who had the advantage 
of using eopies of the Arabic manuscripts relating to the subject 
in the Library of Paris (7 Rosprawao Zydach,?" pp. 68-69, Wilna., 
1807). The Russian historian Karamsin also made use of Mas'u- 
di's information, given in the * Chrestomathy " of Silvestre de 
Saey, and of Abulfeda's researches published in the fifth volume 
of Busching’s " Historical Magazine." 

The Russian academician Ch. Frühn and the Swedish scholar 
D'Ohsson collected and published, in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, all the Arabic testimony on the subject of 
the Chazars known at that time. The authenticity of the letter 
of King Joseph has, however, since been fully established by 
the very material which those scholars had at their disposal. 
Frühn acknowledges the genuineness of Hasdai’s letter, but not 
that of King Joseph. In thesame way D'Ohsson, although he 
found the information of the Arabic and Byzantine writers in 
conformity with the contents of the Chazar letters, could not 
help doubting its genuineness ('" Peuples du Cauease,"* p. 205). 
This may be explained by the fact that as they did not under- 
stand Hebrew they did not care to commit themselves on a 
question Which lay outside of their field of investigation, 

But the Jewish scholars had no doubts whatever as to the 
genuineness of the Chazarian documents, especially since the 
beginning of the critical school of Rapoport and Zunz. They 
were made use of hy many writers in Spain in the twelfth cen- 
tury; as, for instance, by Judah ha-Levi (1140), who displayed a 
elose acquaintance with the contents of King Joseph's epistle 
(Cassel, ** Das Buch Kusari,” pp. 13-14. Leipsic, 1369), and by the 
historian Abraham ibn Daud of Toledo (1160), who distinctly 
refers to the same letter (* Sefer ha-Rabbalah," p. 46b, Amster- 
dam, 1711). 

Later on, with the persecutions which ended with the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain, the Chazarian documents. together 
with many other treasures of medieval J ewish literature, were 
Jost to the learned, and were not recovered until the end of the 
sixteenth century, When they were found in Egypt by Isaac 
'Akrish. The Jews of that time took little interest, however, in 
the history of the past, being absorbed by the eheerless events 
of their own epoch. The first reference, therefore, tothe Chazar 
letters is by Rabbi Bacharach of Worms, in 1679, who discovered 
proofs of the genuineness of Hasdai s letter in an acrostic in the 
poem which served as a preface, and which reads as follows: 
* T. Hasdai, son of Isaac. son of Ezra ben Shaprut" (see '' Hut 
ha-Shani," p. 110b, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1769)» 

This aerostic, however, again remained unnoticed until it 
was rediscovered by Frensdorf, independently of Bacharach, in 
1836 (* Zeitschrift für Jüdische Theologie," ii. 513). Four years 
later (1810) the genuineness of Hasdai's letter was absolutely 
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proved by Joseph Zedner. He also acknowledged the authen- 
ticity of the chaghan's letter, but did not submit proofs (° Aus- 
wahl Historischer Stücke aus der Jüdisehen Literatur," pp. 26- 
30, Berlin, 1840), At the same time Solomon Munk gave his 
opinion in favor of the genuineness of both letters (* Orient, 
Lit." i, 186; “Archives Israélites," 1848, p. 343; '* Mélanges de 
Philosophie Juive et Arabe," p. 483, Paris, 1859). Since then 
most of the Jewish scholars bave adopted his view, including 
Lebrecht, 1841: Michael Sachs, 1845; S. D. Luzzatto, 1816-50; 
Z. Frankel, 1352; D. Cassel and H. Joloviez, 1853, 1859, 1872; 
Leop. Low, 1855-74; Hartog, 1857; Jost, 1858; Steinschneider, 
1800; Gritz, 1860 and 1871; Harkavy, beginning with 1861: 
Geiger, 1865; Kraushar, 1866: D. Kaufmann, 1877 ; and many 
others. A comparison of Jewish with other sources, especially 
with Arabie, as far as they were then. known, must be eredited 
io E, Carmoly. He began his work with the comparison of thé 
yarious sources in his " Revue Orientale " (1840-14). He com- 
pleted it in 1847 (** Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte," pp. 1-110, Brus- 
sels, 1847). Some useful supplements to Carmoly's works were 
presented by Paulus Cassel in 1848 and 1877 (* Magyarische 
Alterthümer.” pp. 183-219. Berlin, 1848 ; `“ Der Chazarische Kö- 
nigsbrief aus dem 10. Jahrhundert," Berlin, 1877). 

The results of these investigations were accepted by the fol- 
lowing Christian scholars: Grigoryev, 1831; Schafarik, 1848; 
Lelevel, 1851-60; Vivien de San Martin. 1851; S. Solovyov, 1851- 
1874; Byelevski, 1864: Brun, 1866-77 ; Bilbasov, 1865-71; Kunik, 
18:4 and 1878; and many others. Still there were some writers 
who were misled by the earlier opinions, and on the strength of 
them spoke skeptically of the documents; as Jacob Goldenthal 
(1348): Dobryakov (1865); and even the historian Ilovaiski 
(1876).* 


In 960 Atel (or Itil), at that time the capital of the 
kingdom of the Chazars, was situated about eight 


miles from the modern Astrakhan, on theright bankof 
the lower Volga, which river was also called 5 Atel” 


or “Itil.” The meaning of “Atel” 

The in the Gothic language is * father" or 
Capital of “little father,” that of “Itil” in the 
Chazaria. Turanian language is “river”; it is 


difficult to decide which of these two 
words gave the river its name. The western part 
of the city was surrounded by a wall pierced by 
four gates, of which one led to the river, and the 
others to the steppes. Here was situated the king’s 
palace, which was the only brick building in the 
city. According to Mas‘udi, the city was divided 
into three parts, the palace of the chaghan standing 
onanisland. The king had twenty-five wives, all 
of reyal blood, and sixty concubines, all famous 
beauties. Euch one dwelt in a separate tent and 
was watched by a eunuch. The authority of the 
chaghan was so absolute that during his absence 
from the capital, even his viceroy, or coregent 
(called “isha,” or “bek,” or * pech ?), was powerless. 
The viceroy had to enter the chaghan's apartments 
barefooted and with the greatest reverence. He 
held in his right hand a chip: of wood, which he lit 
when he saluted the chaghan, whereupon he took 
his seat to the right of the latter, on the throne, 
which was of gold. The walls of the palace were 
also gilded, and a golden gate ornamented the 
palace. 

All the other dwellings of the then populous city 
were insignificant mud huts or felt tents. The posi- 
tion of the chaghan of the Chazars was evidently 
similar to that of the former mikados of Japan, 
while the bek, his military coregent, corresponded 
eee ee een 

*The translation of the letters given by Harkavy is from a 
manuscript in the St. Petersburg Publie Library. The genuine- 
ness of the St. Petersburg manuseript has been demonstrated by 
him (against P. Cassel, Vambéry, etc.), in the “ Russische Re- 
vue” and in “ Meassef Niddahim, ” i., No. 10, pp. 149 et seq. 
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to the shoguns of the latter. Emperor Heraclius 
in 626 concluded a treaty with the chaghan of the 
Chazars, and Constantine Copronymus, in his de- 
scription of the embassy of the Chazars (884), states 
that it was sent by the “ chaghan and the pech.” 
Ibn Fadlan relates that the king of the Chazars was 
called the “great chaghan,” and his deputy “cha- 
ghan-bhoa” (“bey,” “beg,” or “bek”). The bek 
led the army, administered the affairs of the coun- 
try, and appeared among the people; and to him 
the neighboring kings paid allegiance. It will thus 
be Seen that the extent of the powers of the bek 
varied with the times. When the chaghan wanted 
to punish any one, he said, * Go and commit sui- 
cide?—a method resembling the Japanese custom 
of hara-kiri. 

The mother of the chaghan resided in the western 
part of the city, whose eastern part, called “Cha- 
zaran,” was inhabited by merchants of various na- 
tionalities. The city and its environs were heavily 
shaded by trees. The Turkish and the Chazar lan- 
guages predominated, The entourage of the cha- 
ghan, numbering 4,000 men, consisted of representa- 
tives of different nationalities. The White Chazars 
were renowned for their beauty: and according to 
Demidov, the mountaineers of the Crimea con- 
trasted very favorably with the Nogay Tatars, be- 
cause they were considerably intermixed with the 
Chazars and with the equally fine race of the Ku- 
mans. Besides the White Chazars, there were also 
Black Chazars (who were almost as dark as the 
Hindus), Turkish immigrants, Slavonians, Hunno- 
Bulgars, Jews, who lived mostly in the cities, and 
various Caucasian tribes, such as the Abghases, Ka- 
bardines, Ossetes, A vares, Lesghians, etc. 

The Chazars cultivated rice. millet. fruit, grains, 
and the vine. They had important fisheries on the 
Caspian Sea, and the sturgeon constituted the main 
article of food, The Arabie writer Al-Makdisi re- 

marks: *In Chazaria there are many 
Trade and sheep, and Jews, and much honey" 
Commerce. (*Bibl. Geograph. Arabic.” jii, Ley- 

den,1877). From the upper Volga they 
brought down from the Mordvines and Russians 
honey and valuable furs, which they exported to 
Africa, Spain, and France. They supplied the mar- 
ket of. Constantinople with hides, furs, fish, Indiun 
goods, and articles of luxury, Phe chaghan and his 
suite resided in the capital only during the winter 
months. Fromthe month of Nisan (April) they led a 
nomadie life in the steppes, returning to the city 
about the Feast of Hanukkah (December). The es- 
tates and vineyards of the chaghan were on the island 
on which his palace was situated. Another city of 
the Chazars, Semender, between Atel and Bab al- 
Abwab, was surrounded by 40,000 vines, It was 
identical with the modern Tarku, near Petrovsk, 
which is now inhabited by Jews and Kumyks. The 
latter are supposed. to be descended from the Cha- 
zars (Klaproth.* Mémoire sur les Khazars,” in“ Jour- 
nal Asiatique," 1828, iii.). 

At the Byzantine court the chaghan was held in 
high esteem. In diplomatic correspondence with 
him the seal of threc solidi was used, which marked 
him as a potentate of the first rank, above even the 
pope and the Carlovingian monarchs. Emperor 
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Justinian IL., after his flight from Kherson to Doros, 
took refuge during his exile with the chaghan, and 
married the chaghan’s daughter Irene, 


Relations who was famous for her beauty (702) 
with By- (Nicephorus, “ Breviarium," ed. Bonn, 
zantium. 1837, p. 46). Emperor Leo IY., “the 


Chazar” (775-780), the son of Con- 
stantine, was thus a grandson of the king of the 
Chazars. From his mother he inherited his mild, 
amiable disposition. Justinian's rival, Bardanes, 
likewise sought an asylum in Chazaria. Chazarian 
troops were among the body-guard of the Byzantine 
imperial court; and they fought for Leo VI. against 
Simeon of Bulgaria in 888. 

King Joseph in his letter to Hasdai gives the fol- 
lowing account of his kingdom: 

“The country up the river is within a four months’ journey to 
the Orient, settled by the following nations who pay tribute to the 

Chazars: Burtas, Bulgar, Suvar, Arissu, 'l'Zar- 

Chazarian mis, Yentit, Syever, and Slaviyun. Thence the 

Territories. boundary-line runs to Buarasm as far as the 

Jordjan. All the inhabitants of the seacoast 
that live within a month's distance pay tribute to the Chazars. 
To the south Semender, Bak-Tadlu, and the gates of the Bab 
al-Abwab are situated on the seashore. Thence the boundary- 
line extends to the mountains of Azur, Bak-Bagda, Sridi, Kiton, 
Arku, Shaula, Sagsar, Albusser, Ukusser, Kiadusser, Tzidlag, 
Zunikh. which are very high peaks, and to the Alans as far as 
the boundary of the Kassa, Ralkial, Takat, Gebul, and the Con- 
stantinian Sea. To the west. Sarkel, Samkrtz, Kertz, Sugdai, 
Aluss, Lambat, Bartnit. Alubika, Kut, Mankup, Budik, Alma, 
and Grusin—all these western localities are situated on the 
banks of the Constantinian (Black) Sea. Thence the boundary- 
line extends to the north. traversing the land of Basa, which is 
on the River Vaghez. Here on the plains live nomadic tribes, 
which extend to the frontier of the Gagries. as innumerable as 
the sands of the sea; and they all pay tribute to the Chazars. 
The king of the Chazars himself has established his residence 
at the mouth of the river. in order to guard its entrance and to | 
prevent the Russians from reaching the Caspian Sea, and thus 
penetrating to the land of the Ishmaelites. In the same way 
the Chazars bar enemies from the gates of Bab al-Abwab.” 

Even the Russian Slavonians of Kiev had, in the 
ninth century, to pay as yearly tax to the Chazars a 
sword and the skin of a squirrel for each house. 

At the end of the eighth century, when the Cri- 
mean Goths rebelled against the sovereignty of the 
Chazars. the latter occupied the Gothic capital, 
Doros. The Chazars were at first repulsed by the 

Gothic bishop Joannes: but when he 

War with had surrendered, the Goths submitted 

Goths. to the rule of the Chazars (Braun, 

“Die Letzten. Schicksale der Krimgo- 
then.” p. 14, St. Petersburg. 1890; Tomaschek, 
“Die Gothen in Taurien,” Vienna, 1881). 

In the second quarter of the ninth century, when 
the Chazars were often annoyed by the irruptions 
of the Petchenegs, Emperor Theophilus, fearing for 
the safety of the Byzantine trade with the neigh- 
boring nations. despatched his brother-in-law, Petron 
Kamateros, With materials and workmen to build 
for the Chazars the fortress Sarkel on the Don (834). 
Sarkel (*Sar-kel? the white abode; Russian, 
*Byelaya Vyezha") served as a military post and 
as à commercial depot for the north. 

In the second half of the ninth century the apostle 
of the Slavonians, Constantine (CYRIL), went to the 
Crimea to spread Christianity among the Chazars 
(Tomaschek, Z. e. p. 25). At this time the kingdom 
of the Chazars stood at the height of its power, and 
was constantly at war with the Arabian califs and 


Chazars 
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their leaders in Persia and the Caucasus. The Per- 
sian Jews hoped that the’ Chazars might succeed in 
destroying the califs’ country (Harkavy, in Kohut 
Memorial Volume, p. 244). The high esteem iu 
which the Chazars were held among the Jews of the 
Orient may be seen in the application to them—in 
an Arabic commentary on Isaiah ascribed by some 
to Saadia, and by others to Benjamin Nahawandi— 
of Isa. xlviii. 14: “The Lord hath loved him.” 
“This,” says the commentary, “refers to the Cha- 
zars, who will go and destroy Babel "—7.e.. Babylo- 
nia—a name used to designaie the country of the 

Arabs (Harkavy, iu * Ha-Maggid,? 1877, p. 857). 
The chaghans of the Chazars, in their turn, took 
great interest in and protected their coreligionists, 
the Jews. When one of the chaghans received in- 
formation (c. 921) that the Mohammedans had des- 
troyed a synagogue in the laud of Babung (accord- 
ing to Harkavy the market of Camo- 


Jewish mile in Atel is meant), he gave orders 
Sym- that the minaret of the mosque in his 
pathies. capital should be broken off, and the 


muezzin executed. He declared that 
he would have destroyed all the mosques in the coun- 
iry had he not been afraid that the Mohammedans 
wouldin turn destroy all thesvnagoguesin their lands 
(Ibn Fadlan, in Frühn, * De Chazaris,” p. 18). In the 
conquest of Hungary by the Magyars (889) the Cha- 
zars rendered considerable assistance. They had, 
however, settled in Pannonia before the arrival of the 
Magyars. This is evident from the names of such 
places as Kozar and Kis-Kozard in the Nógrad, and 
Great-Kozar and Ráczkozar in the Baranya district 
(Karl Szabó, * Magvar Akademiai Ertesitó," i. 132, 
cited by Vambéry in his“ Ursprung der Magyaren,” 
p. 132; compare Kohn, * A Zsidók Története Mag- 
varországon "—' The History of the Jews in Hun- 
gary—4. 12 et seq.). i 
Mas‘udi relates the following particulars concern- 
ing the Chazars in connection with Russian inva- 
sions of Tabaristan and neighboring countries: 


* After the year 300 of the Hegira (913-914). flve hundred Rus- 
sian [Northmen's] ships, every one of which had a hundred men 
on board. eame to the estuary of the Don, 
which opens into the Pontus, and js in com- 
munieation with the river of the Chazars, the 
Volga. The king of the Chazars keeps a garri- 
son on this side of the estuary with efficient. warlike equipment 
to exclude any other power from its passage. "The king of the 
Chazars himself frequently takes the feld against them if this 
garrison is too weak. 

" When the Russian vessels reached the fort they sent to the 
king of the Chazars to ask his permission to pass through his 
dominions, promising him half the plunder which they might 
take from the nations who lived on the eoust of this sea. He 
gave them leave. They entered the country, and continuing 
their voyage up the River Don as far as the river of the Chazars, 
they went down this river past the town of Atel and entered 
through its mouth into the sea of the Chazars. They spread 
over el-Jil, ed-Dailem, Tabaristan. Aboskum, which is the name 
for the coastof Jordjan, the Naphtha country, and toward Ader- 
bijan, the town of Ardobil, which is in Aderbijan, and about 
three days’ journey from the sea. The nations on the coast had 
no means of repelling the Russians, although they pui them- 
selves in a state of defense; for the inhabitants of the coast of 
this sea are well civilized. When the Russians had secured 
their booty and captives, they sailed to the mouth of the river of 
the Chazars and sent messengers with money and spoils to the 
king, in conformity with the stipulations they had made. The 
Larissians and other Moslems in the country of the Chazars 
heard of the attack of the Russians, and they said to their king: 
* The Russians have invaded the country of our Moslem brothers ; 
they have shed their blood and made their wives and children 
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captives, as they are unable to resist; permit us to oppose them.’ 
The Moslem army, Which numbered about 15,000, took the feld 
and fought for three days. ‘The Russians were put te the sword, 
many being drowned, and only 5,000 escaping. These were 
slain by the Burtas and by the Moslems of Targhiz. The Rus- 
sians did not make a similarattempt after that year’? (Mas'udi 
[tr. by Sprenger], in ` Historical Eneye.,” pp. 416-420). 

Notwithstanding the assertions of Mas'udi, the 
Russians invaded the trans-Caucasian country in 
94-4, but were careful in this expedition to take a 
different route. ' 

This seems to have been the beginning of the 
downfall of the Chazar kingdom. The Russian 
Varangians had firmly established themselves at 
Kiev, while the powerful dominions of the Chazars 
had become dangerous to the Byzantine empire, 
and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his instruc- 
tions on government written for his son, carefully 
enumerates the Alans, the Petchenegs, the Uzes, and 
the Bulearians as the forces on which he must rely 
to check the influence of the Chazars. 

Five years after the correspondence between the 
king of the Chazars and Hasdai ibn Shaprut (965), 
the Russian prince Swyatoslaw made war upon the 
Chazars, apparently for the possession of Taurida 
and Taman. The Russians had already freed from 

the rule of the Chazars a part of the 
Declineand Black Bulgars, and had established 
Fall of the a separate Russian duchy under the 
Chazars. name of “Tmutrakan”; but in the 
Crimean peninsula the Chazars still 

had possessions, and from the Caucasian side the 
Russian Tmutrakan suffered. from the irruption of 
the Kossogian and Karbardine priuces, who were 
tributary to the chaghan of the Chazars. The for- 
tress of Sarkel and the city of Atel were the chief 
obstacles to Russian predatory expeditions on the 
Caspian Sea. After a hard fight the Russians con- 
quered the Chazars. Swyatoslaw destroyed Sarkel, 
subdued also the tribes of the Kossogians and Yass 


(Alans), and so strengthened the position of the 
Russian Tmutrakan. They destroyed the city of 


Bulgar, devastated the country of the Burtas, and 
took possession of Atel and Semender. 

Four years later the Russians conquered all the 
Chazarian territory east of the Sea of Azov. Only 
the Crimean territory of the Chazars remained in 
their possession until 1016, when they were dispos- 
sessed by a joint expedition of Russians and Byzan- 
tines. The last of the chaghans, George Tzula, was 
taken prisoner; some of the Chazars took refuge in 
an island of the Caspian, Siahcouye; others retired 
to the Caucasus; while many were sent as prisoners 
of war to Kiev, where a Chazar community had 
long existed. Many intermingled in the Crimea 
with the local Jews; the Krimtschaki are probably 
their descendants—perhaps some of the Subbotniki 
also (* Voskhod," 1891, iv.-vi.). Some went to 
Hungary, but the great mass of the people re- 
mained in their native country. Many members of 
the Chazarian royal family emigrated to Spain. 
Until the thirteenth century the Crimea was known 
to European travelers as * Gazaria," the Italian form 
of * Chazaria." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I.'Akrish, Kol Mebasser, Constantinople, 1577 ; 

Cassel, Der Chazarische Wonigsbrief, Berlin, 1877; Carmoly, 


in Revue Orientale, i.. Brussels, 1841; Chwolson, I bn-Dasta 
Tzvyestiya o Chazarakh, Burtasakh, ete.. St. Petersburg, 
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1869: Frühn. De Chazaris; Excerpta de Scriptoribus Arda- 
bicis, St. Petersburg, 1821; idem, Jit Foszlan (Fadlan), St. 
Petersburg, 1823; Grigoryev, Rossia t Asit, St. Petersburg, 
1876: Harkavy, Soobsheheniya o Chazarakya, in Yevreiska- 
ya Biblioteka, viii., St. Petersburg, 1880; idem, Chazarsicia 
Pisma. in Yevreiskaya Biblioteka, vii., St. Petersburg, 1879; 
idem, in Geiger's Jiid. Zeit. iii., Breslau, 1865; idem, in Raz- 
svyet, 1880, No. 4; idem, Nyekotoryya Dannyyo, in Trudy 
A. Archeologicheskavo Syezda v Ivazani, Kazan, 1881; 
idem, in Russische Revue, 1875, 1877 ; Hirschfeld, Das Buch 
ALChazari, Breslau, 1885 ; Klaproth, Mémoire sur les Kha- 
zars, in Journal Asiatique, ser. 1, vol. iii.; Neumann, Die 
Völker des Südlichen Russlands, Leipsic, 1847; C. d'Ohsson, 
Les Peuples du Caucase, Paris, 1828 ; Sprenger, Al-Mas'udi's 
Meadows of Gold, i., London, 1841 ; Vambéry, Der Ursprung 
der Magyaren, Leipsic, 1882; Vivien de St. Martin, Sur les 
Khazars, in Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 1851; Bacher, 
La Conversion des Khazars Vaprès un Ouvrage Midra- 
scuique, in Rev. Et. Juives, Xx. 144-146; and works men- 
tioned in the text. See, also, ARMENIA, CAUCASUS, and 
CRIMEA. H. R 


CHEBAR: Nameof a Babylonian river or canal, 
by the side of which Ezekiel “ saw visions” (Ezek. i. 1, 
3. iii. 15, 93; x. 15 et seg.). The Hebrew “nahar i 
(^53), usually rendered “river,” was evidently used 
also for “ canal ” (= Babylonian “naru” ; compare Ps. 
cxxxvii. 1, ^naharoth Babel”; that is, “canals of 
Babylon”). In Babylonian, “Naru Kabaru ” means, 
literally, * great canal." The river has usually. been 
identified with the Chabor, a tributary discharging 
its waters into the Euphrates at Circesium; a mis- 
take not to be justifled in view of the definite state- 
ment that it wasin the landof Chaldea. ‘The stream 
intended is undoubtedly the Kabaru, a large navi- 
gable canal near Nippur, twice mentioned ia an in- 
scription recovered by the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania (sce Hilprecht and 
Clay, “Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania,” ix. 50). 

J. JR. R. W. R. 

CHECHELNIK: Town in the government of 
Podolia, Russia, having (1898) a population of about 
7,000, including 1,967 Jews. Their principal occu- 
pation is commerce; but 352 are engaged in various 
handicrafts, and 96 are journeymen. About 200 
Jews earn a livelihood as farm-laborers; and 41 are 
employed in the local factories. "There are no char- 
itable organizations, and poverty among the Jewish 
inhabitants is general. A private school for boys 
with 100 pupils, and 23 hadarim with 867 pupils, 
constitute the Jewish educational institutions of 


Chechelnik. 
I. R. S. J. 


CHECHERSK: Town in the government of 
Mohiley, Russia, with a population (in 1898) of 
9.819, including 1,692 Jews. The latter are princi- 
pally engaged in commerce, but 323 follow various 
handicrafts. Of these 158 own shops, 60 are wage- 
workers, and 105are apprentices. Shoemaking is the 
predominant industry, 120 persons being engaged in 
it. There are, besides, $1 day-laborers. The chari- 
table organizations consist of a Gemilut Hasadim, à 
Lehem Ebyonim and a Bikkur Holim. Over 40 
families apply yearly for aid for the. Passover holi- 
days. The educational institutions include an ele- 
mentary government school with 80 pupils, 19 being 
Jews, and 15 hadarim, with 140 scholars. When the 
uprising under Bogdan Chmielnicki broke out in 
1648, Chechersk was taken by the Cossacks, who 
massacred all the Jews there. da 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty, i. 403, 411, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

H. R. B. 
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CHEDORLAOMER.—Biblical Data: Name 
of a king of Elam (Gen. xiv. 1), who made conquests 
as far west as Canaan and exercised supremacy over 
its southeastern part. After paying tribute to him 
for twelve years, the five local kings, or princes, 
rebelled in the thirteenth year, and in the fourteenth 
were assailed and reduced by Chedorlaomer, assisted 
by AwxnkaruEL, King of Shinar; ARIOCH, King of 
Ellasar, and Tidal, King of Goyim. 


— Critical View: The name “Chedorlaomer” 
haslong been the subject of controversy, that has 
increased, rather than diminished, since the discov- 
ery of native Elamite and Babylonian documents. 
The first clue to an identification of the name is 
found in the fact, every where now regarded as estab- 
lished, that the nameis a correct Elamite compound. 
Its first half, “Chedor” (= * Kudur," “servant of,” 
or *worshiper of"), is found frequently in Ela- 
mite proper names, such as “ Kudur-nanhundi " 
(*nabhunte" in Susian or Elamite) and *Kudur- 
mabuk.” The latter half of the name, “la‘omer,” 
(— *lagamaru"), is the name of an Elamite deity, 
mentioned by Assurbanipal. 

Apart from these certain facts, all else is matter 
of controversy. Scheil believed that he had found 
the name on a tablet of Hammurabi in the form 
* Ku-du-la-uüb-ga-mar ? (“Revue Biblique,” 1896, p. 
600), but the name is now proved to be * Inuhsham- 
mar.” Pinches has found the name * Kudur-ku-ku- 
mal? in a tablet dating probably from the period of 
the Arsacidie. In spite of the difficulty of the read- 
ing and the late date of the text, it is possible that 
the person intended is really the same as the Chedor- 
laomer of Genesis, though most scholars are opposed 
to this view. The tablet in question is couched in 
a florid, poetical style, and little material of historical 
'alue can be gleaned from it. For the present the 
records give only the rather negative result that 
from Babylonian and Elamite documents nothing 
definite has been learned of Chedorlaomer. It is, 
however, a matter of some consequence in estima- 
ting the character of the narrative in Gen. xiv. to 
have learned that the name of Chedorlaomer is not a 
fiction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, Keilinschriften des Alten Testa- 
ments, 2d ed.. pp. 135 ef seq.; (compare paper read by Pinches 
before the Victoria Institute) Jan. 20, 1596 : L., W. King, Let- 
ters and Inseriptions of Hammurabi, 1393, vol. i. 
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CHEESE: Tho curd of milk run into molds and 
allowed to coagulate. This article of food was 
known to the ancient Hebrews. "Three expressions 
seem af least to indicate that various kinds and 
forms of cheese were in use: 1. “Gebinah” (Job x. 
10) denotes the ordinary article, prepared in Biblical 
times as it is to this day in Syria. - Milk is passed 
through a cloth, and the curd, after being salted, is 
molded into disks about the size of the hand and 
dried in the sun. From such cheese à cool, acid 
drink is made by stirring it in water. 2. "Harize 
he-halab” (I Sam. xvii. 18) appears to have been 
made of sweet milk, and to have been something 
like cottage-cheese. It is not certain what “she- 
fot bakar? (II Sam. xvii. 29) signifies. Perhaps 
the Masoretic reading is corrupt. If not, "cream x 
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3. "*IIlem'ah." 
in Prov. 


or “cheese” may be its meaning. 
ordinarily “cream,” signifies “cheese” 
XXX. 98. 

In post-Biblical days the manufacture of cheese 
was in the hands of a distinct gild. Josephus 
(* B. J.” v. 4, X 1), at all events, mentions “the val- 
ley of the cheese-makers,” and many are the refer- 
ences in the Talmudic writings to the preparation 
of hard cheese (Shab. 96a; Tosef., Shab. x.: Yer. 
Shab. vii. 10a, end; Yer. Ma‘as. ii. 8a; Yer. B. M. 
vii, 11b) Yer. Shek. vii. 3e. mentions à disk 
(*igsul") of cheese. Cheese and water are men- 
tioned as constituting a very poor meal (Yer. M. K. 
ii, S3h; Yer. Ned. v. 40d, beginning). 

Cheese was one of the articles included in the list 
of eighteen prohibitions enacted at the famous meet- 
ing in theupperchamberof Hananiah ben Hezekiah 
ben Garon (Shab. i. 7). which could never be re- 
voked because they who had adopted them gave 
their lives for them (Yer. Shab.i.7; 9c. The Mish- 
nah does not enumerate them specifically; in the 
Gemara there are long debates concerning them: but 
a Baraita in the name of R. Simeon ben Yohai (/7.) 
furnishes the particulars. According to this war 
measure, Jews were forbidden to buy bread, oil, 
cheese, wine, vinegar, ete., from an idolater. In 
the Mishnah (Ab. Zarah, ii. 0. 29a) cheese from Det 
Oneiki ( = Bithnica; Yer. reading spy; Tosefta 
has here ypy: according to Rapoport, 7 Erek Mil- 
lin.” Veneca in Media is referred. to) is declared. to 
be “issur” (interdicted), Rashi explaining that cheese 
from any other locality may be eaten, According 
to R. Meir this issur carries with it the prohibi- 
tion against using cheese for other purposes than 
eating, an opinion not accepted by the Rabbis. R., 
Joshua is reported as accounting for the prohibition 
by the fact that the makers of cheese, who were 
all either pagans (Q™ 233) or Bithvnians (sce Pliny, 
"Historia Naturalis,” xi. 97: Wiesner, in * Ben 
Chananja,” 1866, col, 75), placed the cheese (to 
ripen it) in the rennet-bag of an animal that had died 
ofdisease. Another of the reasons advanced is that 
most of the Bithynian calves whose stomachs were 
used in the manufacture of cheese. were slaugh- 
tered for idolatrous rites ( Ab. Zarah 94b). Besides 
this, the contact of the rennet with the cheese would 
come under the general prohibition against mixing 
milk and meat. 

The later religious practise has been to interdict 
all cheese made by non-Jews suspected of idolatry. 
Cheese made by Jews from the milk of animals orig- 
inally destined for idolatry seems also to have been 
forbidden, and so was cheese of heathen manufac- 
ture, even if kept in leaves or herbs (see Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh Deah, 115, 2: 7 Yad,” Ma‘akalot Asu- 
rot, ii.) So strictly was this prohibition observed 
that for a long time the Jews of England used to 
get their cheese from Holland so as to be certain 
that it had been prepared according to Jewish 
custom. E. G. IL. 

CHELEBI, RAPHAEL JOSEPH. See Ra- 
PUAEL JOSEPH OF ALEPPO. 

CHELLUS (Xe/ove: Codex Sinaiticus, Xeezove; 
Syriac version. noo): Place mentioned in Judith i. 
9 as lying before Kadesh and the River of Egypt. 


Reland (* Pakestina ex Monumentis Veteribus Illus- 
trata," p. 717) is probably correct in identifying it 
with the city of Elusa (according to the Targum, 
nyYn), which was situated on the south of Beer- 
sheba, and was noted for its particular cult. Less 
probable is the supposition of Movers, according to 
which Chellus is the Biblical *Halhul.? mentioned 
in Joshua xv. 58. The name does not occur in the 
O. T., but is found in the form “Alusa” in Jose- 
phus (* Ant.” xiv. 1, 8 4); not identical with “ Allus,” 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome (“ Onomasticon,” 
pp. 85, 6; 211, 3). The modern name is “ Chalasa,” 
and the place contains only ruins. 

Eu F. Bu, 


CHELM or CHOLM : Town in the government 
of Kovno, Russia. It has a population of about 
4,200, all of whom. with the exception of about 800, 
are Jews, Most of them are engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, only 549 being artisans, The town has a 
considerable trade in leather, wool, flax, hemp, bris- 
tles, and lumber, shipping these products to com- 
mercial centers, such as Königsberg, Riga, and 
Libau. About 30 Jews find employment in the local 
factories, corn mills, and sawmills; 80 are journey- 
men, draymen, and porters; 30 are engaged in gar- 
dening, cultivating a tract of 30 deciatines, which 
they partly own and partly hold on lease; and 8 
live by dairying. In the vicinity of the town are 
several settlements inhabited by Jewish agricul- 
turists. 

The charitable institutions include societies for the 
Visitation of the sick, for the relief of the poor, and 
for affording temporary shelter to the destitute. 
The only educational institutions are the hadarim, 

H. R. S. J. 


CHELM, EPHRAIM B. JOSEPH. See Ern- 
RAIM B. JOSEPH CHELM. 

CHELM, SOLOMON B. MOSES. See Soro- 
MON B. MosEs CHELM. 

CHELOD: A nameoccurring in Judith i. 6b, and 
designating apparently the Chaldeans. In place of 
the rendering of the A. V., “many nations of the 
sons of Chelod assembled themselves to battle in the 
plain of Arioch in the days of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Arphaxad,” it is perhaps better to translate—follow- 
ing the Greek version—“ there came together many 
nations unto the array of the sons of Cheleul.” The 
Syriac renders “to fight against the Chaldeans.” 
And while it is true that Nebuchadnezzar is called 
“king of the Assyrians” in Judith, and not “of the 
Chaldeans,” it is to be remembered that the term 
“Chaldeans” is used in the late Book of Daniel as a 
race-name for the Babylonians of the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (sce Prince, * Daniel," pp. 59-61). The 
text of Judith seems to imply that the “sons of 
Chelod ? were Nebuchadnezzar’sarmy. Although it 
is notimpossible that “ Chelod ? or * Cheleul” comes 
from acorrupt Aramaic form denoting “ Chaldeans,” 
the whole matter is very uncertain. 

The idea that Calneh is meant is quite as improba- 
ble as the theory that the word is from the Hebrew 
“holed” (mole), and that “children of the mole” is 
an opprobrious term for the Syrians (Ewald, “ Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel,” iii, 548), 

J. JR. 


J. D. P. 
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CHELUB: A Hebrew word meaning a cage, as 
in Jer. v. 27. It is also the name of two men: (1) 
The brother of Shuah and father of Mehir of the 
tribe of Judah (I Chron. iv. 11) In the Sep- 
tuagint XaAóof. (2) The father of David's chief 
gardener, Ezri (I Chron, xxvii. 26), 1014 B.C. In the 


Septuagint Xeronf. 
E. G. H, J. D. B. 


CHELUBAI: This is probably another form of 
the name CALEB. It occurs in I Chron. ii. 9. 
E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CHEMARIM: Plural of 1193; occurs as translit- 
eration of the Hebrew in the English translation of 
Zeph. i. 4, and also as the marginal reading both in A. 
V. and R. V. to II Kings xxiii. 5and Hosea x. 5, where 
the text renders the Hebrew by *idolatrous priests " 
and “priests.” In Zeph. i. 4 the Septuagint omits 
it, and this in connection with the parallelism goes 
far to indicate that there it is an interpolation. But 
Wellhausen and others have, by emending the pas- 
sage in IIosca iv. 4, "392 ‘Poy, to read 11535 Dy" 


(my people like its idolatrous priests), claimed for. 


the word another passage in old Hebrew writings. 

The meaning of the word is well assured to be 
“priests.” It occurs with certainty in this acceptation 
in Semitic inscriptions (Halévy, in * Rev. Sém. ” 1896, 
pp. 280, 282; "C. I. S." ii. 170), and possibly as * ka- 
miru” on the El-Amarna tablets (Bezold, “ Oriental 
Dipolmacy," p. 99). In the Aramaic and in the Pe- 
shitta “kumra” stands for * priest ? without tinge of 
evil sense. In Neo-Hebrew "513 designates a Cath- 
olie priest and monk. In the passages quoted above, 
the term without doubt carries a by-flavor of disre- 
pute. It is the “idol-worshiping priest " that is so de- 
nominated. And in thissense the appellation is very 
frequent in the Talmud (m m"a3y» WID njy5 Ar. 
30b; m tayo qo ima mn, Pesik. R. 656). 

The etymology, however, is notso clear. Usually 
it is associated with the verb * kamar," to be black. 
Kimhi, among others, is of thisopinion, and derives 
the meaning * priest? from the circumstance that the 
“priests wore black garments." Others connect the 
root with the idea to be sad, * kumra? being a sad 
person; Z.e., an asccte, monk, priest. Delitzsch, in 
* Assyrisches Handwórterbuch," holds it to have 
sprung from “kamaru,” to overthrow, to prostrate, 
the “priest” being he who prostrates himself be- 
fore the idol Perhaps the meaning of 4993 in 
the Nif‘al (“to grow hot”) best exptains the trans- 
ition to “priest” with a by-sense of “ reprobate.” 
The old Semitic idols were without exception wor- 
shiped by intemperate (sexual) excesses. The “hot” 
“exciting man ” was the priest Kar’ £oy/. 

E. G. IL. 

CHEMEROVTZY: Small town in the govem- 
ment of Podolia, Russia, with (in 1898) an almost ex- 
clusively Jewish population of 1,282. About 160 
Jews follow various trades, but the bulk of the 
population is engaged in mercantile pursuits. Hair 
sacks form the principal article of commerce, being 
exported to the value of 100,000 rubles annually. 

Poverty is increasing to such a degree that the 
scanty funds of the two existing charitable organi- 
zations can barely meet the needs of the poorer part 
of the community. The educational institutions 
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include a Talmud Torah, with 10 pupils, and 10 

hadarim (which are subdivided into 3 primary, 3 

middle, and 4 higher departments), with 178 pupils. 
H. R. S. J. 


CHEMNITZ: Town in Saxony, with a Jewish 
population of 1,150. Jews first settled there in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. In 1874 they 
organized a congregation, although on feast-days 
religious services had been held since 1871. The 
hebra kaddisha and the Jewish Women's Associ- 
ation were founded in 1876. On March 29, 1878, 
the prayer-house was consecrated; and in 1879 a 
cemetery was secured. The first rabbi of the con- 
gregation was Abraham Chatiner (d. 1882); he was 
succeeded by Jacob Mühlfelder, who is still officia- 
ting (1902). The congregation was granted corpo- 
rate rights Oct. 12, 1885. In 1899 the building of a 
new synagogue, with a seating capacity of 685, was 


completed. The dedication took place March 7, 
1899. In the same year the Max and Selma Berg- 


mann’s Widows and Orphans Charitable Institu- 
tion was founded. The congregation maintains & 
school with three teachers and two hundred pupils. 
Chemnitz is the seat of the Saxonia Lodge XLIV., 
497 I. O. B. B., established May 27, 1899. 
E. C. S. So. 


CHEMOSH: The national god of the Moabites. 
He became angry with his people and permitted them 
to become the vassals of Israel; his anger passed, he 
commanded Mesha to fight against Israel, and Mo- 
abitish independence was reestablished (Moabite 
Stone, lines 5, 9, 14 et seg.). A king in the days of 
Sennacherib was called * Chemoshnadab ” (* K. B." 
ii. 90 et seq. : see JENONADAB). Chemosh was a god 
developed out of the primitive Semitic mother-god- 
dess Athtar, whose nanie he bears (Moabite Stone, 
line 17; compare Barton, *Semitic Origins," iv.). 
Peake wrongly holds that Ashtar-Chemosh was 
a deity distinct from Chemosh, while Moore and 
Bithgen (“Beiträge zur Semitischen Religionsge- 
schichte,” p. 14) regard “Ashtar” in this name as 
equivalent to * Astarte,” who they believe was wor- 
shiped in the temple of Chemosh. “ Ashtar " js more 
probably masculine here, as in South Arabia, and 
another name for Chemosh. the compound “ Ashtar- 
Chemosh? being formed like * Yrwn-Elohim” or 
*YnwirSebaoth.? There seems to be no good rea- 
son for denying that Chemosh was a “baal,” and 
that the names “Baal-maon” (Moabite Stone, line 
30)and “Baal-peor” (Num. xxv. 8; Hosea ix. 10) 
apply to what was practically the same god as 
Chemosh. The way Mesha brings Baal-maon into 
his inscription identifies the latter with Chemosh; 
for when Baal-maon is pleased Chemosh speaks to 
Mesha (Moabite Stone, lines 80, 31). Whatever dif- 
ferences of conception may have attached to the 
eod at different shrines, there is no adequate reason 
for doubting the substantial identity of the gods to 
whom these various names were applied. Hosea ix. 
10 is proof that at some period (according to Well- 
hausen, at the time of the prophet himself) the im- 
pure cult of the Semitic goddess was practised at 
Baal-peor (compare Wellhausen, “Kleine Prophe- 
ten”: Nowack’s Commentary; and G. A. Smith, 
“Twelve Prophets.” ad loe.). Chemosh, therefore, 
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was in general a deity of the same nature as Baal. 
On critical occasions a human sacrifice was consid- 
ered necessary to secure his favor (compare H 
Kings iii. 27), and when deliverance came, a sanctu- 
ary might be built to him (Moabite Stone, line 3). 
Anancient poem, twice quoted in the Old Testament 
(Num. xxi. 27-30; Jer. xlviii. 45, 46), regards the 
Moabites as the children of Chemosh, and also calls 
them * the people of Chemosh." 

The etymology of * Chemosh ” is unknown. The 
name of the father of Mesha, Chemosh-melek 
(* Chemosh is Malik,” or “Chemosh is king”; com- 
pare Moabite Stone, line 1), indicates the possibility 
that Chemosh and Malik (or Moloch) were one and 
the same deity. Judges xi. 24 has been thought by 
some to bea proof of this, since it speaks of Che- 
mosh as the god of the Ammonites, while Moloch is 
elsewhere their god (compare I Kings xi. 7, 99). 
Several critics rightly regard the statement in 
Judges as a mistake; but such an error was not un- 
natural.since both Chemosh and Moloch were de- 
veloped, in different environments, from the same 
primitive divinity, and possessed many of the same 
epithets. 

Solomon is said to have built a sanctuary to Che- 
mosh on the Mount of Olives (I kings xi. 7, 33), 
which was maintained till the reform of Josiah 
(II Kings xxiii. 13). This movement by Solomon was 
no doubt to some extent a political one, but it made 
the worship of Chemosha part of the religious life 
of Israel for nearly 400 years. 


J. JR. A. B. 


G. 

CHENAANAH: Feminine form of “Canaan”; 
the name of two men: (1) The fourth-named of the 
seven sons of Bilham, son of Jediael, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a Jeading warrior in the time of David 
(IChron. vii. 10). (2) The father of the false prophet 
Zedekiah, who encouraged Ahab against Micaiah 
(I Kings xxii. 11, 24; II Chron. xviii. 10, 23). 

Fürst (^ Bibl. Jud.”) attributes the existence of such 
names as this and * Tarshish " and “Cush” among the 
Benjamites to their intermarriages with the earlier 
races, The hostilities which the Benjamites had to 
endure during the civil war (see Judges xxi.) might 
have compelled them to establish alliances with their 
Phenician neighbors. 


E. G. II. J. D. B. 


CHENANIAH (literally, “established by God,” 
I Chron. xv. 27; also found in the longer form 
“Chenanyahu,” I Chron. xv. 22): A Levite of the 
family of Izharites (I Chron. xxvi. 29) and chief 
of the Temple singers who conducted the musical 
service when the Ark was removed from the house 
of Obed-edom to Jerusalem (I Chron. xv. 27). 

E. G. H. de eoB: 


CHENSTOCHOV (Polish, Czenstochowa ): 
City in the government of Petrokow, Russian Po- 
land, the Jewish inhabitants of which in 1897 num- 
bered 12,500 in a total population of 45,180. Most of 
the Jews are merchants, only 2,155 being artisans. 
Of the latter, 801 are tailors and 228 are shoc- 
makers. Seven estates in the environs of Chensto- 
chov are owned by Jews. In 1898 Jews owned 57 
factories with 897 operatives. 


| 


Originally the Jewish factories of Chenstochov 
mostly manufactured medallions with pictures of 
the Virgin, and other articles of Christian worship, 
for the numerous pilgrims visiting the city; but 
when this industry was forbidden to the Jews, they 
turned to the manufacturing of toys, in which 
fifteen factories are now occupied, 80 per cent of 
the factory laborers being Jews. 

After the establishment of the liquor monopoly 
by the Russian government eighty families remained 
without occupation. In 1898 about 460 Jewish 
families received fuel from charitable institutions. 
Poverty is increasing among the Jewish population, 
as may be seen from the following figuresof families 
applying for help at Passover: 553 in 1894; Sl in 
1895; 607 in 1896; 639 in 1897; 708in1898. Taking 
the average of five for a family, it appears that 
3,500 persons, or 29 per cent of the Jewish popula- 
tion, have applied for charity, and in relieving dis- 
tress the efforts of about ten charitable institutions 
are taxed to the utmost. 

The Jewish children receive their education in the 
general schools as well as in special Jewish schools. 
Among the latter are a Talmud Torah with an in- 
dustrial department, and 29 hadarim with 531 male 
and 90 female pupils. 

In September, 1902, Chenstochov was the scene 
of an uprising on the part of the Jews, which, how- 
ever, was soon suppressed by the authorities. 

WR. B. J. 


CHEPHIRAH: City belonging originally to 
the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17), but which, in the ap- 
portionment of the land, fell to the lot of Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 26). Men of this city returned with 
Zerubbabel from the captivity in Babylon (Bzra ii. 
925; Neh. vii. 29; in both instances the town is men- 
tioned in connection with Kirjath-jearim [= arim] 
and Beeroth). In I Esd. v. 19 the place is called 
“Caphira.” It is, perhaps, to be identified with the 
ruins now called * Kefire.? The word * Kephirim ” 
of Neh, vi. 2 may refer to Chephirah (F. Buhl, * Ge- 
ographie des Alten Paliistina,” p. 169). 


E. G. Il, G. D. L. 


CHERAN : A name occurring in the genealogy 
of Seir the Horite (Gen, xxxvi. 26), and in the corre- 
sponding list in I Chron. i. 41. Dillmann (commen- 
tary on Gen. xxxvi. 26) suggests that it comes from 
“kar” (a lamb). The names in the lists are clan- 
names; and à number of the cians have animal des- 
ignations, such as Dishon, Ayyah, Shobal. 

B GC D; T. 


CHEREI: A small town in the government of 
Monilev, Russia, with (1898) about 3,000 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 1.300 are Jews. The principal oc- 
cupations of the latter are commerce and handi- 
crafts. The total number of artisans is 298, 189 
being shop-owners, 85 wage-workers, and 74 ap- 
prentices. The predominating trades are shoemaking 
and tailoring, in which altogether 146 persons are 
engaged. About 61 Jews earn a livelihood as jour- 
neymen. There are, besides, 4 Jewish families oc- 
cupied in agricultural pursuits, 8 families engaged 
in gardening. and 24 families who keep dairies. 
There are 20 hadarim, with 120 scholars; to the 
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elementary school of the town, Jewish children are 
admitted only upon payment of a fee, while others 
are granted free tuition. 

H. R. i S. J. 

CHERETHITES or CHERETHIM.—Bib- 
lical Data: Probably the name of a part of the Phi- 
listines; usually, however, designating the whole 
nation, as in Zeph. ii. 5, where “the nation of the 
Cherethites " evidently means the Philistines in gen- 
eral. Similarly, Ezek. xxv. 16 and xxx. 5 belong 
here. A. V. translates *the children of the land 
[that is in] league.” But the true reading after the 
Ethiopic and partly after the LXX. (which omits 
the word “land ?)is: “the children of the Kerethi " 
(compare Cornill’s “ Ezekiel”). In Ezek. xxx. 5, 
where “the children of the land that is in league” 
are mentioned among the allies of Egypt, the whole 
of the Philistines must be meant. For the origi- 
nal special meaning compare the earliest passage, 
I Sam. xxx. 14, which mentions the Cherethites as 
living in a strip in the southwest of Palestine (the 
Negeb), near tlie territory of Judah and of Ziklag. 
This strip is called the “South” (Negeb) of the 
Cherethites. From verse 16, where the same dis- 
trict is designated as “the land of the Philistines.” 
it may be inferred that the Cherethites belonged to 
the Philistines, or that the two terms were used 
promiscuously. 

The name is also found in the frequent phrase 
“Cherethites and Pelethites.” By this phrase was 
designated the corps d'élite and body-guard (thus 
correctly, Josephus, “Ant.” vii. 5, & 4) of David; 
compare II Sam. viii. 18 (= I Chron. xviii. 17), xv. 
18 (with * the Gittites ". ¢¢.,men from Gath), xx. 7 
(among *all the mighty men "), db. verse 23 (Kxet., 
onion); I Kings i. 38, 44 (escorting Solomon to 
his coronation). If the Carites and Cherethites (1I 
Kings xi. 4) are identical, the same troop was still in 
existence in the time of Athaliah (see CanrrEs). It 
is evident, especially from II Sam. xv. 18, that this 
troop consisted of mercenaries recruited from the 
warlike Philistines. They are different from the 
special guards (Hebrew, “runners 7": mentioned in 
Saul's time, I Sam. xxii. 17) of the kings (I Kings 
xiv, 27 = II Chron. xii. 10); compare * Carites ” in 
II Kings xi 4, R. V. The threat against * those 
that leap over the threshold "at the king's court 
(Zeph. i. 9) is usually explained as referring to soldiers 
and officials of Philistine blood (compare on their 
superstitions custom I Sam. v. 5), but see the com- 
mentaries for different explanations of that passage. 
“ Pelethi” = * Pelethite ” is now generally considered 
as a shortened form of *Pelishti" = ^ Philistine,” 
adapted to the Hebrew (according to Ewald). This 
seems to establish a difference between the Chere- 
thites and the majority of the Philistines. The Sep- 
tuagint, in the Prophets, translates “ Cherethite " by 
* Cretans," and the tradition is found that the * Pales- 
tinians” (Stephen of Byzanz; Tacitus, “Historie,” 
v. 2, erroneously of the Jews) had come from Crete. 
This tradition seems to have sprung from the Septu- 
agint; however, sce CAPIITOR on the question of the 
origin of the Philistines from the “island [of Caph- 
tor?]" and the frequent identification of * Caphtor " 
with *Crete." Less probable is the explanation of 


C ae 
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the two names of nations, * Cherethites " and “ Pele- 
thites" as appellative nouns; for instance, by Gesc- 
nius, “executioners and runners”; or by Targum 
(Pesh., some Greek MSS.), “bowmen and slingers "; 
by the Hexapla in Zephaniah, “corrupted people,” 
for “Cherethites”; by Halévy, “the exiles excluded 
from their nation," etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jew- 
ish Church, ii. 262; Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel, p. 172; Kittel, Hist. of the Hebr. ii. 153, 


No. 164. 
E. G. H. W. M. M. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: The Haggadah, 
which always endeavors to idealize the ancient his- 
tory of Israel, takes the 953 322 to benot David's 
heathen body-guard, but a designation for the Great 
Sanhedrin, to which a very early date is thus 
ascribed. Hence “kereti” (m2) is interpreted as 
derived from pnp (“to cut off”) in the sense of "t3 
(*to cut off,” “to decree"), the men of the 
Sanhedrin rendering legal decisions. Similarly, 
'n55, from N55, meaning *the elect," or those emi- 
nent through their doctrines (Ber. 4a, above; Sanh. 
16b, above; on the correct reading compare Rab- 
binowiez. “ Dikduke Soferim,” to the passage and 
Midr. Teh. iii.). Pseudo-Jerome, on II Sam. xx. 28, 
follows the Jewish tradition, according to which 
* kereti and peleti ” means literally "accidentes et vi- 
vificantes," and is used to designate the * congregatio 
Dei" The Targum's rendering of the passage, 
“archers and slingers,” is adopted by Kimhi also, 
who adds that there were two families so called, 
who excelled in the use of those weapons of war 
(commentary on II Sam. xv. 18). L. G. 


CHERIKOV: Townin the government of Mohi- 
lev, Russia. According to the last census (1897) it 
has 5,250 inhabitants, including 2,700 Jews. Most 
of the latter are small tradesmen; 12 are engaged in 
horticulture, and 10 in gardening. In the whole 
district of Cherikov 60 Jewish families follow agri- 
cultural pursuits. Out of 255 artisans (consisting 
of 155 shop-owners, 10 wage-workers, and 90 ap- 
prentices) 115 are tailors. There are, besides, 25 
journeymen, and 8 Jews who find employment in 
the local Dutch tile-factory. Two associations lend 
money to the poor without interest, The educational 
institutions consist of a government elementary Jew- 
ish school with 73 pupils, one Talmud Torah with 
70 pupils. and 20 hadarim. 

In 1648 Ladislaus, King of Poland. granted the 
Jews of Cherikov a charter by which they were 
allowed to deal in liquors. grain, and other articles 
of trade, to acquire immovable property, aud to have 
their own synagogue and cemetery, which should 
be exempted from taxation. By this charter the 
Jews of Cherikov were placed on an equal footing 
with the other Jewish communities of the erand 
duchy of Lithuania. In the same year (1648) the 
Jews of Cherikov were massacred by the Cossacks. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regest, i. 999, 411, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

u. R. S. d. 


CHERITH: The name of a brook or wadi near 
the Jordan, where Elijah, in the time of drought 
and famine, was told to hide himself, and there find 
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water and food (I Kings xvii. 8, 5). When the 
brook dried up he was sent to Zarephath. In the 
verses cited from Kings the expression “before 
Jordan ” (literally, “by the face of the Jordan ”) cer- 
tainly points to the eastern side; hence Robinson's 
proposed identifieation with the Wadi al-Kalt, apart 
from philological difficulties, is impossible, Cheyne 
proposes Rehoboth, which heexplainsas worn down 
into * Cherith," and further suggests that “Egypt” 
be substituted for “Jordan.” Buhl (“ Geog. des 
Alten Palüstina," p. 121) argues for the identifica- 
tion of Cherith with Wadi al-Himar, on the suppo- 
sition that Tishbi is Khirbat Istib. None of the 
modern attempts at identification is satisfactory. 
E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CHERKASSY (Polish, Czerkasy): District 
town in the government of Kiev, Russia, situated 
on the right bank of the Dnieper, about 126 miles 
from Kiev. 

The date of the establishment of the Jewish com- 
munity of Cherkassy is not known. Being the chief 
town of the Cossacks since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, including the time of Chmielnicki 
(1648-52), it may be surmised that only a few Jews, 
leaseholders, lived there. The census of 1765 gives 
only one Jew in Cherkassy, this one being “the 
farmer of taxes, who paid 10,000 florins for the 
general taxes and 400 florins for the saltpeter-fac- 
tory.” In 1789, of 561 houses, 14 belonged to Jews; 
and in 1797. after the annexation of Cherkassy by 
Russia (1795), the town had 783 Jewish inhabitants. 

In 1870 there were 20,492 Jews in the district and 
town; which figures, by 1897, had increased to 29, 982, 
or 9.75 per cent of the total population; and in 1898, 
out of a total population of 26.165 in the town 
alone, 9,854 were Jews, The majority of the latter 
are small traders, artisans, and dav-laborers, while 
some are employed in the sugar- and. tobacco-facto- 
ries, and in the flour-mills. A great part of the 
Jews belong to the Hasidim. and are followers of 
the local " zaddik," called by them the “ gute Rov” 
(good rabbi) of Cherkassy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Semenov Geografichesio-Statisticheslii Slo- 


TUS XS 

H. R. M. R. 

CHERNEVTZY : Town in the government of 
Podolia, Russia: it has (1898) a population of about 
15,000, including about 2,000 Jews. Of the latter, 
267 are artisans, but most of them earn a livelihood 
as small tradesmen. In the local sugar-refinery, 
Which employs 400 men, only 14 Jews tind work. 
There are, besides, 17 journeymen and 20 agricul- 
tural laborers. The number of Jewish poor in Cher- 
nevizy is very considerable. [n 1898 there were 
60 families who received fuel from charitable organ- 
izations. 

H. R. S. d. 


CHERNIGOV: Acity in Russia; capital of the 
government of the same name. The Jewish set- 
tlement at Chernigov is one of the oldest of the 
Ukraine, In the thirteenth century a rabbi, Isaac 
(Itze) of Chernigov, is mentioned, who spoke the 
Russian language. (ITarkavy, * Yevreii Slavyanskie 
Yazyky,” p. 11). In 1623 King Ladislaus banished 
the Jews from the “voyevodstvos” (military dis- 
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tricts) of Chernigov and Syeversk. The cause was 
probably jealousy on the part of the Christian mer- 
chants and tradesmen; the edict declaring that the 
Jews caused great damage to their business. How- 
ever, soon after 1628 the Jews again came to Cherni- 
gov. In 1648, at the time of Chmielnicki’s revolt, 
the whole Jewish population of Chernigov was ex- 
terminated by the Cossacks. 

In the later histories of Chernigov indications are 
found of the hostility of the people toward the Jews. 
Thus, in 1665 the noblemen of Chernigov sent an 
embassy to the Council of Warsaw, mentioning in 
their instructions that justice called for the expul- 
sion of the dishonest Jews from the country, or at 
least for the imposition of a Jewish poll-tax. 

According to the census of 1897 there were in the 
town of Chernigov about 11,000 Jews in a total pop- 
ulation of 27,006. The chief occupations of the 
Jews are industrial and commercial. In the neigh- 
borhood many tobacco-plantations and fruit-gardens 
are owned by Jews. There are in Chernigov 1,331 
Jewish artisans, including 404 tailors and seam- 
stresses, but the demand for artisan labor is limited 
tothe town. "There are 69 Jewish day-laborers, al- 
most exclusively teamsters. But few are engaged 
in the factories. 

The small charitable institutions of Chernigov 
were combined, in 1899, in the Committee of Relief 
for the Jewish Poor: but the different trade groups 
of the Jewish population have their own charitable 
institutions also. Thus the bakers, storekeepers, 
teamsters, tailors, and * melammedim (teachers of 
Hebrew) have separate funds from which loans with 
out interest, and, in cases of necessity, gratuitous 
help, are obtained, 

The Jewish educational establishments include a 
Talmud Torah (115 pupils); a primary school for 
boys (40 pupils); à private school for girls (57 
pupils); and there are 4o hadarim, where about 450 
boys and 70 girls are taught Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyesty i Nadpisi, i. 403, 404, 466; Budush-. 


chnost, 1900, No. 42. 
Hn. R. S. J. 


CHERNIGOV: A government of Little Russia 
(Ukraine), with a Jewish population (1897) of 114,- 
630 in a total population of 2,298,894, or nearly 5 
per cent. In 1881 the Jewish inhabitants formed 
only 2.5 per cent of the total. Dy districts, the 
Jews inthe government of Chernigov are distributed 
as follows: Chernigov 12,006 in a total population 
of 162,056 — 1.41 per cent (in 1881 only 4.29 per 
cent); Borzna 3,542 in 146,730 —2.41 per cent (in 
1831 1.6 per cent); Glukhov 5,493 in 149,814 —3.85 
per cent (in 1881 about 5.1 per cent): Gorodnya 
8,913 in 153,020 —5.82 per cent (in 1881 only 1.6 
per cent); Kozeletz 4,741 in 195,101 =8.51 per cent 
(in 1881 1.5 per cent); IXonotop 7,091 in 156,502 = 
4.53 per cent (in 1881 1.7 per cent): IxXrolevetz 8,896 
in 131,009 —32.97 per cent (in 1881 1.5 per cent); 
Melin 10,014 in 139,857 — 1.18 per cent (in 1881 
9.2 per cent): Novgorod Syeversk 6,328 in 146,394 
=4.32 per cent (in 1881 2.5 per cent); Novozybkov 
8,852 in 164,789 =5.37 per cent (in 1881 1.0 per 
cent); Nyezhin 9,987 in 168,883 —5.91 per cent (in 
1881 5.3 per cent); Oster 6.188 in 150,556 —4.11 
per cent (in 1881 2.3 per cent); Sosnitza 7,525 in 
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170,268 —4.41 per cent (in 1881 2.8 per cent); Star- 
odub 9,975 in 144,704 =6.89 per cent (in 1881 2.8 
per cent); Surazh 10,078 in 188,506 — 5.4 per cent 
(in 1881 2.9 per cent). 

The history of the Jews in the government will 
be treated under Lrrrue Russia, and under the re- 
spective cities. M. R. 


Comparative statistics of population in the cities, 
towns, and villages in the government of Chernigov 
are given below: 


MM 


Total |Jewish Total |Jewish 
Popu- | Popu- 7 Popu- | Popu- 
Name. lation, l lation, Name. lation,! lation, 

1897. | 1897. 1897. | 1897. 
Bakalan.....--- 4,000 300 |Novgorod Sye- 
Bakhmach......| 8,000 500 versk .........| 9,185 | 2,700 
Baturin........ 3.080 883 ||Novoe Myesto..| 1,496 60 
Berezna........] 9921 | 1,838 || Novozyhkov .... 15,480 | 1,220 
BobrovitZy..... 5,000 400 ||NovyeBorovichi; — 3l 
Borzna........- 12,458 |. 1.400 || Novy Ropsk.... 860 80 
Brovary ness. 5,100 | 1844 !|Nyezhin.......- 32,108 ! 10,000 
Chernigov......| 27,006 | 11.000 |{Oster.....------ 5,354 | 1.100 
Churovichi..... 4,092 252 PAdhs: oc cevu ax 7 U00 348 
Dmitrovka.....| 9.197 592 ||Poeliep..... |. 9,000 | 3,900 
Glukhov s.. 14,550 | 8,807 jiPogar oo... eens 482] 1,150 
Gorodnya......| I9] — Ponurovka.....| 3,909 295 
Gorsk ...... ees — 22 jj Ryepski di nA doc oi 788 
Klintzy ........ 12,000 | 2,200 j/iSeredina Bude. 6.000 | 430 
Konotop ..... «| 19,404 | 4,000 ||Bnovsk-Kornev- | 
KOrODG csse 6,208 | 1,000 Ikibo.lloevecews 5,000 ! 1,004 
Kozeletz........ 5,160 | 1,568 ||SosnitZa ........ 1,095 | 1,832 
Krolevetz.......| 10,875 | 1,000 ||Starodub....... 12.451 | 4,500 
Lyubech....... 2.091 273 lIStolna.......... word 168 
Mg.. essere T6811 4,2 Unecha.......- 615 212 
Mitkovka ......| 9,000 48 || Usheherpye.....| 2,000 150 
Myena........-.} 5,981} 1,618 Voronezh ...... 5,500 385 
DENS ens Seer a 

II. R. Dad. 


CHERNOBYL: Town in the government of 
Kiev, Russia; it has (1898) a population of 10,759, 
including 7,189 Jews. Of the latter, 651 are arti- 
sans, of whom 419 own shops 192 are wage-workers, 
and 40 are apprentices. The predominating trade 
is tailoring, in which 165 persons are engaged; 
167 Jews are journeymen, and 120 are employed 
jn a paper-mill Several hadarim, and a Talmud 
Torah with 45 pupils, are the only educational insti- 
tutions. 

Bobrik and Bobry, situated at a distance of 60 
versts (40 English miles) from Chernobyl, are J ewish 
colonies, in which 47 families cultivate 618 deciatines 
of land. S. J. 


CHERUB (a3; plural, Cherubim).— Biblical 
Data: The name of a winged being mentioned fre- 
quently in the Bible. The prophet Ezekiel describes 
the cherubim as a tetrad of living creatures, each 
having four faces—of a lion, an ox, an eagle, and a 
man—the stature and hands of à man, the feet of à 
calf, and four wings. Two of the wings extended 
upward, meeting above and sustaining the throne of 
God ; while the other two stretched downward and 
covered the creatures themselves. They never 
turned, but went “straight forward” as the whecls 
of the cherubie chariot, and they were full of eyes 
“like burning coals of fire? (Ezek. i. 5-28, ix. 8, X., 
xi. 22), Ezek. xxviii: 13-16 is manifestly a true ac- 
count of a popular tradition, distinct from that in 
Gen. ii., iii. AN 

Ezek. xli. 18-95 and other passages show that 


Cherkassy 
Cherub 


the number and form of the cherubim vary in differ- 
entrepresentations. The books of Kings and Chron- 
icles contain, in the main, a description of the cheru- 
bim of Solomon’s Temple. The Ark 
was placed between the two colossal 
figures of cherubim, carved in olive- 
wood and plated with gold, ten cubits 
high, standing in the adytum (27) and facing the 
door. The distance between the points of their out- 
stretched wings was ten cubits; the right wing of 
the one touching the point of the left wing of the 
other, while the outer wings extended to the walls 
(I Kings vi. 28-28; viii. 6, 7; II Chron. iii. 10-13, 
v. 7-8). II Chron. iii. 14 states that they were 
woven in the veil of the adytum; and in Ex. xxvi. 
1, 81 and xxxvi. 8, 85 they are also referred to as 
wrought into the curtains and veil of the Temple. 
In Ex. xxv. 18-929, xxxvii. 7-9; Num. vii. 89 men- 
tion is made by the priestly writer of two cherubim 
of solid gold, upon the golden slab of the m5, 
facing each other. Their outstretched wings came 
together above, constituting a throne on which the 
glory of Yuwu appeared, and from whence He 
spoke. 

In the early days of Israel's history the cherubim 
became the divine chariot, the bearer of the throne 
of Yuwu in its progress through the worlds (I Sam. 
iv. 4; lI Sam. vi. 2; I Chron. xiii. 6). The cheru- 
bim of the Ark of the Covenant seem to be meant 
here, and this is probably also the case in II Kings 
xix. 15; Isa. xxxvii. 16; Ps. Ixxx. 1, xcix. 1 (see 
Rahlfs, “3y und 33y in den Psalmen,” 1892, pp. 36 
et seg.). At an earlier period the cherubim were the 
living chariot of the theophanic God, possibly iden- 
tical with the storm-winds (Ps. xviii. 11; II Sam. 
xxii. 11: “And he rode upon a cherub and did fly: 
and he was seen upon the wings of the wind”). 
Here is a conception similar to that of the Baby- 
lonians, where the cherubim originally symbolized 
the winds. 

E. G. H. 


In the 
Temple. 


W. M.-A.—J. F. Mc C. 


— In Rabbinical and Apocryphal Litera- 
ture: The cherubim placed by God at the entrance 
of paradise (Gen. iii. 24) were angels created on the 
third day, and therefore they had no definite shape; 
appearing either as men or women, Or as spirits or 
angelic beings (Gen. R. xxi., end) According to 
another authority, the cherubim were the first ob- 
jects created in the universe (Tanna debe Eliyahu 
R., i. beginning); while in the Slavonic Book of 
Enoch they are said to dwell in both the sixth and 
seventh heavens. The passage referring to the sixth 
heaven is as follows (xix. 6): “In the midst of 
them [the archangels] are seven phenixes, and seven 
cherubim, and seven six-winged creatures [sera- 
phim], being as one voice and singing with one 
voice. It is not possible to describe their singing; 
and they rejoice before the Lord at His footstool.” 
Enoch then (xx. 1) describes how he saw in the sev- 
enth heaven * cherubim and seraphim and the watch- 
fulness of many eyes” (= ofannim). ‘The Ethio- 
pian Book of Enoch also mentions these three classes 
of angels as those that never sleep, but always watch 
the throne of God (lxx. 7; compare also lxi. 10). 
In another passage of this book Gabriel is designated 


Cherub 


as the archangel who is set over the serpents, the 
garden (= paradise), and the cherubim (xx. 7). 

In the passages of the Talmud that describe the 
heavens and their inhabitants, the seraphim, ofan- 
nim, and hayyot are mentioned, but not the cheru- 
bim (Hag. 12b); and the ancient liturgy also men- 
tions only these three classes. 

The following sentence of the Midrash is charac- 
teristic: “ When a man sleeps, the body tells to the 
neshamah [“ the soul”] what it has done during the 
day; the neshamah then reports it to the nefesh 
[“the spirit 7], the nefesh to the angel, the angel to 
the cherub, and the cherub to the seraph, who then 
brings it before God [Lev. R. xxii.; Ecel. R. x. 20]. 
When Pharaoh pursued Israel at the Red Sea, God 
took a cherub from the wheels of His throne and 
flew to the spot—for He inspects the heavenly 
worlds while sitting on a cherub. The cherub, 
however, is 27255. 13 PNY 223 |*^something not ma- 
terial "], and is carried by God, not vice versa " (Midr. 
Teh. xviii. 15; Cant. R. i. 9). Maimonides (* Yad,” 
Yesode ha-Torah, ii. 7) enumerates ten classes of 
angels, the eherubim being the ninth; while the 
cabalistic * Masseket Azilut” designates the cheru- 
bim as the third class of. angels, witha leader named 
Kerubiel bpm; Jellinek, “Auswahl Kabbalisti- 
scher Mystik,” p. 3J. In the Zohar, where also ten 
classes of angels are enumerated, the cherubim are 
not mentioned as a special class (compare Zohar, 
Ex. Bo, 48a). 

As regards the representations of the cherubim in 
the Temple, Josephus holds that no one knows or 
can even guess What form they had (* Ant.” viii. 3, 
§ 3); Philo thinks they represented the two supreme 
attributes of God, goodness and authority (* De 
Cherubim,” x. ; * De Vita Moysis," iii. 8; ed. Mangey, 

ii. 100): he says, however, that some 


The authorities took the cherubim to 
Cherubim represent the two hemispheres (* De 
of the Cherubim,” vi) The rabbinical 
Temple. sources evince an archeological rather 
than a theological interest in the cher- 

ubim. Onkelos, the proselyte (beginning of the 


second century C.E.), says that “the cherubim had 
their heads bent backward, like a pupil who is going 
away from his master” (D. D. 99a): this is intended 
to explain the somewhat ambiguous verse referring 
to the cherubim in the Tabernacie (Ex. xxv. 20), 
meaning that the faces of the cherubim were bent 
downward toward the cover (1293) of the Ark, but 
still with their eves turned toward each other. Onke- 
los’ view isalso givenin the Targ. O. on the passage, 
white the Targ. Yer. thinks that the faces of both 
the opposite cherubim were turned downward 
toward the cover (compare Friedmann, “Onkelos 
und Akylas,” pp. 98-99). 

Concerning the form of these cherubim, n au- 
thority of the end of the third century says that 
they had the form of youths (3333, derived from 
> =“ like,” and ayy =“ youth ?; Suk. 5b; Hag. 13b). 
The last-named passage says that the cherubim 
which Ezekiel saw in his vision (Ezek. x. 1) also 
had this form, adding that the four creatures at the 
throne of God were originally man, lion, bull, and 
eagle, but that Ezekiel implored God to take a 
cherub instead of a bull; Ezekiel desiring that God 
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should not always look upon a bull, which would 
continually remind Him of Israel's worship of that 
animal. It seems that the Talmud had noticed that 
Ezekiel's conception of the heavenly creatures dif- 
fered from the traditional one. 

It is recorded as a miracle that when Israel was 
worshiping the Lord, the cherubim lovingly turned 
their faces toward each other (D. B. Le.) and even 
embraced like a loving couple. On these occasions 
the curtain was raised so that the Jews who had 
come on pilgrimage might convince themselves how 
much God loved them (Yoma ta) At the de- 
struction of the Temple the heathen found the cher- 

ubimin this posture; and they mocked 
Com- ihe Jews beeause of their obscene wor- 
munion of ship, thinking the cberubin to be the 
Israel objects of it (Yoma 54b). This con- 
with God. ception of the cherubim, as represent- 
ing the union of Isracl with God, has 
been further developed by the Cabala, the cherubim 
being taken to represent the mysterious union of the 
earthly with the heavenly (see Bahya b. Asher to 
Ex. xxv. 20; Zohar, Terumah, ii. 170a). The sym- 
bolical interpretation of the Alexandrians, mentioned 
above, is also found in rabbinical sources. Midr. 
Tadshe (ed. Epstein, p. 15), like Philo, takes the 
cherubim tosymbolize the two names of God, Yuwn 
and Elohim, by which rabbinical theology (see, for 
example, Sifre, Deut. 26) designates the two attri- 
butes ppm (? goodness ”) and "n (“justice”). An- 
other Midrash (Num. R. iv.) compares the cherubim 
with heaven and earth, as do the Alexandrians men- 
tioned by Phiio (* De Cherubim." vii.) Maimonides 
says (^ Moreh Nebukim,” iii. 45) that the figures of 
tbe cherubim were placed in the sanctuary only to 
preserve among the people the belief inangels, there 
being two in order that the people might not be led 
to believe that they were the image of God. There 
"were no cherubim in the Temple of Herod; but 
according to some authorities, its walls were painted 
with figures of cherubim (Yoma 54a). L. G. 


— Critical View: Primitive Hebrew tradition 
must have conceived of the cherubim as guardians 
of the Garden of Eden (Gen. iii. 94; see also 
Ezek. xxviii. 14). Back of this lies the primitive 
Semitic belief in beings of superhuman power and 
devoid of human feeiings, whose duty it was to 
represent the gods, and as guardians of their sanc- 
tuaries to repel intruders. Compare the account in 
the Nimrod-Epos, Tablet IX.; and see Kosters, in 
“Theolog. Tijdschrift,” 1874, pp. 445 et seq. 

From the brief and meager Biblical descriptions 
of the statues representing the cherubim, it is im- 
possible to judge of their real form. They were 
hardly sphinx-shaped; for all the representations of 
the winged sphinx have the wings bent backward 
rather than extended toward the sides. Whether 
the cherub was a union of man and some animal 
form, such as the hawk-headed man so frequently 
found on Egyptian monuments and also at Nineveh, 
or only a winged man, as the representation of the 
palace guardian at Khorsabad, is not certain. Such 
figures, however, are very common in Babylonian de- 
corations: and winged men and animals are found in 
ancient sculptures throughout Syria. Cheyne con- 
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siders the cherubim of Hittite origin, the originality 
of the Hittites in the use of animal forms being well 

known. | 
The Hittite griffin appears almost always not as a 
fierce beast of prev, but seated in calm dignity, like 
an irresistible guardian of holy things. 


Probable The Phenicians, and probably the 
Source.  Canaanites, and through them the 


Israelites, attached greater importance 
to the cherub, The origin of the cherub myth ante- 
dates history, and points to the time when primitive 
man began to shape hisideas of supernatural powers 
by mystic forms, especially by the combination of 
parts of the two strongest animals of land and air— 
the lion and the eagle. Many are the grotesque 
figures found thus far, survivals of ancient Oriental 
sculpture. 

Thus, in Babylonia there is the winged sphinx 
having a king's head, a lion’s body, and an eagle's 
wings (see B. Teloni, “Zeitschrift für Assyriologie,” 
vi. 124-140; text published by Bezold, 7b. ix. 114- 
119; and Puchstein’s comment, 7). 410-421). This 
wasadopted largely in Phenicia. The wings, because 
of their artistic beautv, soon became the most promi- 
nent part, and animals of various kinds were adorned 
with wings: consequently, wings were bestowed 
also upon man. The next step, from cherubim to 
the angels of the Old Testament as well as of the 
New, was inevitable. 

Following Lenormant’s suggestions, Friedrich 
Delitzsch connected the Hebrew 3333 with the As- 

syrian ^ kirubu ? = “shedu” (the name 


Ety- of the winged bull) Against this 
mology. combination see Feuchtwang, in “ Zeit- 


schrift für Assyriologie,” ete., i. 68 ef 
seg. ; Teloni, čb. vi. 124 et seg.; Budge, in “The 
Expositor,” April and May, 1885. Later on, De- 
litzsch (* Assyrisches Handwörterbuch,” p. 352) con- 
nected it with the Assyrian * karubu" (great, mighty); 
so, also, Karppe, in ?Journal Asiatique," July- 
Aug., 1897, pp. 91-98. Haupt, in Toy, * Ezekiel” 
(*8. B. O. T.”), Hebrew text, p. 56, line 11, says: 
“The name 31333 may be Babylonian; it does not 
mean ‘powerful,’ however, but ' propitious’ (syno- 
nym ‘damku’).” For the original conception of the 
Babylonian cherubim see Eaupi’s notes on the Eng- 
lish translation of Ezekiel, pp. 181-184 (* S. B. O. T.”), 
and the abstract of Haupt’s paper on * Cherubim and 
Seraphim,” in the * Bulletins of the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists.” No. 18, p. 9, Rome, 
1899. See also Haupt, in Paterson, “Numbers” 
(*8. B. O. T.”), p. 46: “The stem of 3335 is the As- 
syrian 'karábu' (= be propitious, bless), which is 
nothing but a transposition of the Hebrew 73.” 
Dillmann, Duff, and others still favor the connection 
with ypitw (* eryphus? = the Hindu “ Garuda." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R.; Schenkel, Bihel-Lexrikon, 1869, 
i. 509-515: Lichtenberger, Encyclopédie des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses. s.v.; Riehm, Handwörterbuch des Biblischen Alter- 
tums, 2d ed., Baethgen, 1803-04: Hastings, Dict. Bible; 
Cheyne and Black, Enceyc. Dibl.; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. 
v. 364-872; W. Nowack, Lehrhuch der Hebrüischen Arehdd- 
ologie. 1894. pp. 38, 39, 60, 61; Benzinger, Arch, pp. 233, 257, 
267, 268, 368, 386-87, 397; R. Smend, Lehrbuch der Alttesta- 
mentlichen Religionsgeschichte, 1899. pp. 21 et seq.. 467 et 
seq.; H. Schultz, Old Testament Theology; A. Dillmanu, 
Handbuch der Alttestamentlichen T heologie, pp. 50, 92, 119, 
228, 246, 321-928, Leipsic, 1895. 
E. G. H. W. M.-A. 
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CHESALON: A border town of Judah (Josh. 
Xv. 10), also known as “Mount Jearim.” It lies in 
a directly west of Jerusalem, at a distance of twelve 
miles, and is the modern Kesla (Buhl, * Geographie 
des Alten Palästina,” pp. 91, 160). 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CHESED: A son of Nahor and Milcah (Gen. 
xxii. 32). From the name the term “ Casdim ” (Chal- 
deans) is clearly derived. 


E. G. H. G., D. L, 


CHESS: A game of skill, usually played by two 
persons, with sixteen pieces each, on a board divided 
into sixty-four squares alternately light and dark, 
Authoritative opinions agree that chess, under the 
Sanskrit name of “chaturanga” (= the four “angas” 
or members of an army), was known earliest to the 
Hindus—possibly as early as the sixth century of 
the present era. From India the game was carried 
into Persia, its name being changed into “shatranj.” 
Mas'udi (947) speaks of chess as an Indian invention 
sent by an Indian king to Chosroes, King of Persia 
(581-579), the sixteen pieces of one side being of 
emerald, and those of the other being of ruby. 
From Persia the game passed into Arabia, and thence 
to central and western Europe; but how or when 
has not been determined. 

When the Jews first became acquainted with 
chess is not known. It has been supposed that the 
game was referred to in the Talmud; but the con- 
sensus of opinion now seems to be that certain 
games mentioned therein, which some have identified 
with chess, were not chess at all, but were played 
with dice, under the designations D5'D5 or mwn, 
which Rashi (‘Er. 61a) interpretsas “chess.” Nathan 
ben Jehiel of Rome (1103), however, in his “*Aruk,” 
distinctly translates the word 99593, supposed by 
some to indicate chess, by the Arabic “al-nard,” 
which he renders by the Italian “dadi” (= dice). 
D5'D5 is clearly derived from the Greek qyzioc, and 
refers to some game with pebbles or dice (Yer. R. 
H. i vc). The matter has been fully discussed 
by Franz Delitzsch (“Ueber das Schach und die 
Damit Verwandten Spiele in den Talmuden,” in 
“Orient, Lit." Jan., 1840, pp. 42-53), who con- 
cludes that, as the Talmud was completed in the 
fifth century, chess could not have been referred to 
therein, inasmuch as the Persians, from whom the 
Jews would have learned the game, did not know it 
themselves until the close of that century (see also 
L. Low, * Lebensalter,” p. 824). 

Steinschneider (*Schach bei den Juden," p. 83) 
conjectures that the first Jew to recommend chess 
was the convert Ali, son of "Rabbi" Saul of 
Taberistan, teacher of the physician Razi (ninth cen- 
tury), who considered the game a remedy for low 
spirits and dejected mentalcondition. By the elev- 
enth century it was commonly played in Spain. 

After Rashi, the first European to 

Ninth to mention chess was Moses Sephardi, 
Thirteenth born in Spain in 1062 and baptized at 

Century. the age of forty-four as Petrus AL- 

FONSI, who in his *Disciplina Cleri- 
calis” includes chess in the seven accomplishments 
(*probitates") of a knight. In Italy it was known 
at the same period, having been probably derived 
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Chess 


from the East through Byzantium. In the twelfth 
century chess had spread to France, Germany, and 
England, and by 1200 had become a favorite gam- 
bling game throughout Europe: to suchan extent. 
indeed, that it was prohibited by the Council of 
Paris, 1212, and afterward by Louis IX. At the 
same epoch the “Sefer Hasidim ” (Book of the Pious), 
& 400, strongly recommended the game. 

Nothwithstanding the clerical prohibition, there 
is a legend to the effect that the pope himself 
played chess with a Jew: it occursin * Das Leben El- 
ehanans oder Elchonons," pp. 27, 40, Frankfort. 
on-the-Main, 1753: “This pope is the best one they 
ever had, since he can not get along without Jews, 
with whom he plays chess. . . . Rabbi Simeon is a 
great master of chess; but the pope mates him." 
The pope iseven recognized by R. Simeon as his son 
through à particular move which he had taught him. 
This Simeon seems to have been Simeon ha-Gadol. 
who lived at Mayence about the beginning of the 
eleventh centurv. See ANDREAS. 

The earliest writer to treat of chess among the 
Jewsis Hyde, who, in the second volume of his * De 
Ludis Orientalibus? (1694), prints three Hebrew 
works on chess, with excellent translationsin Latin. 

These are: (1) à poem attributed to 


Early Abraham ibn Ezra. Dinn. the Latin 
Hebrew title being "Carmina Rhythmica de 
Works on Ludo Schah-mat, R. Abraham Abben- 
Chess. Ezra, Beate Memori:"(Steinschneider, 


“Cat. Bodl." col. 684); (2) * Melizat ha- 
sehok ha-Ishkaki,” a poem by Bonsenior ibn Yahya 
(in Berechiah ha-Nakdan's * Mishle Shua‘lim,” Man- 
tua, 1557-58; “ Cat. Bodl.” coi. 796) ; and (3) * Ma'ad- 
anne Melek” (* Cat. Bodl.” col. 604), attributed by 
Steinschneider to Judah or Leo di Modena (1571- 
1648). If the poem first mentioned is correctly as- 
cribed to Ibn Ezra (d. 1167), it certainly gives 
the oldest set of chess rules extant; and it has been 
reprinted six times under thatimpression. The He- 
brew text is given in Steinschneider (“Schach bei 
den Juden," pp. 48-45), as well as a German render- 
ing (ù. pp. 12-15); and the following English trans- 
lation is by Nina Davis (now Mrs. Salomon), in 
“Songs of Exile” (pp. 129-131), issued by the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, 
1901: 

THE SONG or CuEss, 
I will sing a song of battle 
Planned in days long passed and over. 
Men of skill and science set it 
On a plain of eight divisions, 
And designed in squares all ehequered. 
Two camps face each one the other, 
And the kings stand by for battle, 
And 'twixt these two is the fighting. 
Bent on war the face of each is, 
Ever moving or encamping, 
Yet no swords are drawn in warfare, 
Fora war of thoughts their war is. 


They are known by signs and tokens 
Sealed and written on their bodies; 
And a man who sees them. thinketh 
Edomites and Ethiopians 

Are these two that fight together. 
And the Ethiopian forces 

Overspread the fleld of battle, 

And the Edomites pursue them. 


First in battle the foot-soldier 
Comes to fight upon the highway, 
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Ever marehing straight before him, 
But to capture moving sideways, 
Straying not from off his pathway, 
Neither do his steps go backward; 
He may leap at the beginning 
Anywhere within three chequers. 
Should he take his steps in battle 
Far away unto the eighth row, 
Then a Queen to all appearance 
He becomes and fti@hts as she does. 
And the Queen directs her moving 
As she will to any quarter. 

Backs the Elephant or advances, 
Stands aside as 'twere an ambush $ 
As the Queen's way, so is his way, 
But o'er him she hath advantage ; 
He stands only in the third rank. 
Swift the Horse is in the battle, 
Moving on a crooked pathway: 
Ways of his are ever crooked ; 
"Mid the Squares, three form his limit. 


Straight the Wind moves o'er the war-path 
In the field across or lengthwise: 
Ways of erookedness he seeks not, 
But straight paths without perverseness. 
Turning every way the King goes, 
Giving aid unto his subjects ; 

In his aetions he is eautious, 

Whether fighting or encamping. 

If his foe come to dismay him, 

From his place he flees in terror, 

Or the Wind can give bim refuge. 
Sometimes he must flee before him ; 
Multitudes at times support him ; 

And all slaughter each the other, 
Wasting with great wrath each other. 
Mighty men of both the sovereigns 
Slaughtered fall, with yet no bloodshed. 
Ethiopia sometimes triumphs, 

Edom flees away before her ; 

Now victorious is Edom: 

Ethiopia and her sovereign 

Are defeated in the battle. 

Should a King in the destruction 

Fall within the foeman’s power, 

He is never granted mercy, 

Neither refuge nor deliv'rance, 

Nor a flight to refuge-eity. 

Judged by foes, and lacking rescue, 
Though not slain he is eheekmated. 
Hosts about him all are slaughtered, 
Giving life for his deliverance. 
Quenched and vanished is their glory, 
For they see their lord is smitten ; 
Yet they tight again this battle, 

For in death is resurrection. 

It is characteristic of this poem that the pawn 
moves two spaces at the first move, as at present, 
but not as in the Arabic game. The queening of 
a pawn is also mentioned. The queen may move in 
all directions, but only one space, like the king at 
present. The bishop “fil” or (elephant) moves diag- 
onally, but only three spaces. Castling is unknown, 
is the rook. Steinschneider declares 
on subjective grounds, against the attribution to 
Ibn Ezra, and is supported by the like opinion of 
Dr. Egers, the editor of Ibn Ezra’s poetry. 

Bonsenior (lived not later than the fifteenth cen- 
tury), in his poem, also pictures the game as a 
battle, and describes the pieces in the following 
order: 

King, Joi. moves one in any direction. 

Queen, Savy. to the right of the king, moves two 
or three spaces In any direction. 

Knights, pws or po 'pip (= “horsemen” or 
“horses "), move one space obliquely and one space 
straight forward. 
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Bishops, orden (= elephants; editio princeps pow 
-= “camps”), move obliquely to the third space. 

Rooks, ppn, move straight, forward, backward, 
or from side to side. 

Pawns, pag (“heroes”), move straight forward. 

The chief characteristic of Bonsenior’s work is the 
large number of Biblical texts which he employs. 

Leo di Modena’s work (^ Ma‘adanne Melek ”) was 
written for the purpose of teaching the author’s two 
sons the game, and in the hope of inducing them to 
give up card-playing. The book is particularly in- 
teresting for its reference (1) to the queening of a 
pawn, (2) to castling, and (3) to the queen’s position 
at the commencement of the game. The following 
is the author’s description of the pieces: 

King, mw (Persian “shah ”), may castle. 

Queen, INS (^ ferzân ” or * parzan ?), occupies at 
the beginning of game the space of its own color. 

Both king and queen have the following three 
noblemen by their sides: 

Bishop, b5 (“fil”), elephant. 

Knight, wana (* parash ”), horseman, 

Rook, pyn or myn (Persian * rokh ”). 

Pawn, b, foot-soldier, moves two boxes at the 
first move, and may become a queen. 

A number of other early works on chess will 
be found in Steinschneider's * Schach bei den Juden ” 
(pp. 22-33). Among these may be specially men- 
tioned a Catalan poem by Moses Azan, translated into 
Castilian in 1330; a poem of 1532, which describes 
castling as an interchange of places between king 
and rook; and * Ha-Kerab” (The War), a poem in He- 
brew, composed by Jacob Eichenbaum in Odessa, 
and printed in London (n.d. ; dedication dated Sept. 
8, 1839). It has been translated into Russian by 
Joseph Ossip Rabbinovicz. 

Hebrew riddles on chess occur in medieval man- 
uscripts, and are given by Steinschneider. One of 
them describes the game as: 

* A country without earth : kings and princes walking with- 

ouf. soul. 
If the King be wasted, all is without soul." 

Chess is referred to by Maimonides (1155-1204), 
who mentions a forced mate and declares profes- 

sional chess-players as unworthy of 
Lawfulness credence in the law courts (commen- 
of tary on Mishnah Sanh. ii. 8), and by 

the Game. Kalonymus ben Kalonymus (c. 1300). 
The former condemns the game only 

when played for money; the latter, whether played 
for stakes or not. During the thirteenth and tho 
four following centuries chess was quite commonly 
played; and Jewish literature contains numerous 
rabbinical opinions for and against it. Strangely 
enough, Joseph Caro does not refer to it in his great 
eode, the Shulhan ‘Aruk. Moses Isserles (d. 1578) 
terms it “the game with bones called chess," and 
approves of its being played not only on weck- 
days, but on the Sabbath, though not for money. 
An old responsum (Dukes, in * Ben Chananja." 1864, 
pp. 601, 650) states that in Spain the game of chess 
(tpe^w [? wppty's]) was sanctioned by the Rabbis. 
After a visitation of the plague in 1975 the three 
rabbis of Cremona declared that with the exception 
of chess (“ishkaki”) all games were “primary evils 
and the cause of all troubles” (Lampronti, “ Pahad 
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Yizhak,” in. 594). Schudt (“Jüdische Merckwür- 
digkeiten,” pt. VI., ch. xxxv., p. 817) records that 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, after the great fire of 
1711, the Jewish community passed a resolution 
forbidding for a period of fourteen years any Jew 
or Jewess (except sick persons and lying-in women) 
to play chess. When played on the Sabbath, it 
became customary in Germany, in honor of the day, 
to use chessmen made of silver (“Shilte ha-Gib- 
borim,” on ‘Er. 127b), though wooden pieces were 

not disallowed. 
Chess was popular among Jewesses, as is seen 
from Schudt’s remark (l.e. IV. ii. 381) that “it is not 
at all strange that Jews should play 


Popular chess well, since Jewish women have 
Among for many years played and practised 
Jewesses. the game.” In 1617 a Jewess of Ven- 


ice became well known for her skill 
in chess. Indeed, Abrahams (* Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages,” p. 888) goesso far as to suggest that 
it first made its way among Jewish circles as a wom- 
an's game. 

R. Aaron Sason of Constantinople recommends 
the avoidance of chess on Sabbath (Responsa, No. 
180) Elijah de Vidas appears to have been the sole 
halakist who absolutely forbade the game (“Shebet 
Musar,” 1712, ch. xlii.) Children under fourteen 
were allowed to learn the game, on the ground that 
it rendered the intellect more acute. 

Elijah Cohen of Smyrna (* Shebet Musar,” Ze.) ob- 
jects to chess on the ground that it wastes time and 
takes the mind away from study.  Azulai (1774) 
agrees with Ali ben Saul, mentioned above, in favor- 
ing chess only as a remedy for illness or melancholy. 
He also cites opinions for and against playing chess 
on Saturdays (Berliner, * Aus dem Inneren Leben der 
Deutschen Juden im Mittelalter,” pp. 12, 58, Berlin, 
1871). Mendelssohn was a passionate lover of the 
game, and is said to have cemented his friendship 
with Lessing over the chessboard. Yet he is credited 
with the dictum: “Chess is too earnest for a game; 
too much of a game to be in earnest about it” (* Für 
Spiel ist es zu viel Ernst, für Ernst zu viel Spiel”; 
compare Dukes, in “Ben Chananja,” 1864, vii. 636; 
something similor is attributed to Montaigne). 

From the eiehteenth century (to which belongs 
Albert [Aaron] Alexandre) onward, Jews came more 
and more to the front as chess-players; and it is 
not too much to say that in recent years they have 
proved themselves paramount as exponents of the 
game both in Europe and in America. As a race 
they seem to possess those intellectual qualities 
which are necessary to excel in chess. It must suf- 
fice here merelv to mention a few names, such as 
S. Alapin, O. Blumenthal, W. Cohn, E. Delmar, L. 
R. Eisenberg, B. Englisch. E. Epstein, I. Gunsberg, 
D. Harrwitz, Leopold Hoffer, D. Horwitz, Herbert 
Jacobs, D. Janowski, Baron Ignaz von Isolisch, J. 
J. Lowenthal. S. Lipschütz, S. Rosenthal, E. Schif- 
fers, Carl Schlechter, S. Tarrasch, Max Weiss, and 
S. Winawer. Besides these, three Jewish chess 
masters stand out with especial prominence as hav- 
ing held the primacy of the chess world since 1866; 
viz.. J. H. Zukertort, William Steinitz, and Eman- 
uel Lasker. 

Johannes H. Zukertort (1842-88) was a pupil of 
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the celebrated player A. Anderssen, whom he at 
length. defeated in 1871 with a score of 5 to 2. In 
1818 he gained the first prize at the international 
tournament at Paris, and in 1883 took the same posi- 
ion at the great London tournament, in which all tlie 
greatest chess masters of the day (except Paulsen) 
competed, Zukertort excelled as a blindfold player. 
In 1876 he played thus against 16 strong amateurs, 
the result being: won 12, lost 1, drew ë. 

William Steinitz (18326-1900) held the chess cham- 
pionship of the world for a period of twenty-eight 
years (1806-1894). and during that time may be said to 

have formed a new schoolof chess. In 

In Modern plaee of the fierce attack, he sought to 

Times. win bya combination of minor advan- 

tages; and his method was gradually 

adopted by the leading experts. The Steinitz 

gambit (see below), though now generally dis- 

carded. had for a time a considerable number of 
adherents, 

Emanuel Lasker (b. 1868) is the present champion 
of the world (1902), having succeeded in wresting 
that title from Steinitz in 1894. In 1806 he was first 
in the Nuremberg tourney; in 1899, first in the Lon- 
don tournament: and again first in that at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. 

The following list of tournaments since 1851 shows 
the positions gained by Jewish players and by their 
principal eompetitors, It will be seen that during 
the past fifty vears the leading places have been in 
most eases secured by Jews. Non-Jewish players 
are indicated by italics: 


TOURNAMENTS. 


1851, London : Anderssen 1: Horwitz v. 

1857, Manchester: Löwenthal 1 ; Anderssen 2. 

1858, Birmingham : Lówenthal 1; Falkbeer 2. 

1860, Cambridge: Kolisch 1; Stanley 2. 

1862, London: Anderssen 1; Steinitz 6. 

1885, Dublin: Steinitz 1: MacDonnell 2. 

1800, British Chess Association: Steinitz 1: Green 2. 

1567. Paris: Kolisch 1; Winawer 2: Steinitz 3. 

1867, Dundee: Neumann 1; Steinitz 2; De Vere 3. 

1568, British Chess Association Handicap: Steinitz 1; Wisker 
2; Blackhurne 3. 

1870, Baden-Baden : z£nderssen 1: Steinitz 2: Blackburne 3. 

1872, London : Steinitz 1; Blackburne 2; Zukertort 3. 

1873, Vienna: Steinitz 1; Blackburne 2; Anderssen 3; Ro- 
senthal 1. 

1876, London: Blaekburne 1; Zukertort 2. 

1878. Paris: Zukertort 1; Winawer 2. 

1881, Berlin: Blackburne 1: Zukertort 2; Tehigorin 3. 

1882, Vienna: Steinitz and Winawer 1 and 2: Zukertort 5. 

1883, London: Zukertort 1; Steinitz 2. 

1883, Nuremberg: Winawer 1; Blackburne 2. 

1885, Hamburg: Gunsberg 1; Englisch, "Tarraseh, Weiss 
(tied) 2. 

1886. London: Gunsberg and Taubenhaus 3 and 4. 

1886, Nottingham ; Guusberg and Taubenhaus 3 and 4. 

1887, Frankfort: DBardelehen 4; Tarrasch 5 (Gunsberg and 
Zukertort not placed). 

1888, Bradford : Gunsberg 1; Mackenzie 2. 

1889, New York: Tehigorin 1; Weiss2; Gunsberg 3. 

1889, Breslau: Tarrasch 1; Burn 2; Weiss 3; (Gunsberg 4. 

1890, Amsterdam: Burn 1; Lasker 2: Mason 3. 

1890. Manchester: Tarrasch 1; Blackburne 2. 

1892, Dresden: Tarrasch 1; Markovetz 2: Porges 3. 

1894, Leipsic; Tarrasch 1; Lipke and Teichman 2 and 3. 

1895, Hastings: Pillsbury 1; Tchigorin 2; Lasker 3; Tar- 
rasch 4; Steinitz 5. 

1896, Nuremberg : Lasker 1; Afaroezy 2; Tarrasch 4. 

1806, Budapest: Tehigorin 1; Charousek 2; Pillsbury 3.) 

1898, Vienna: Tarraseh 1: Pillsbury 2. 

1898, Cologne: Burn 1; Charousek 2; Cohn 8. 
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1899, London : Lasker 1; Janowsky, Maroczy, and Pillsbury 
tied for 2, 3, and 4. 

1900, Munich: Maroezy, Pillsbury, and Schlechter tied for 1, 
2, and 3. 

1900, Paris: Lasker 1; Pillsbury 2; Janowsky 3. 

1901. Monte Carlo: Janowsky 1: Schlechter 2. 

1902, Hanover: Janowsky 1; Pillsbury 2. 

Of 33 important matches since 1834, enumerated in 
the “Eneve. Brit.” Supplement, 1902, s.w. " Chess,” 
only 5 (all before 1863) have been without a Jewish 
competitor. Of 42 living contemporary first-class 
players of Europe and America mentioned in that 
article. 19 are Jews. 

What is known in chess as the * gambit” consists 
in sacrificing a piece for the sake of certain advan- 
tages of position. It is first met with 
in Italy about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Two Jewish chess- 
players have given their names to 
eambits: viz.. Steinitz and Isaac L. Rice of New 


í Gam- 
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York. The Steinitz gambit may be played as fol- 
lows: 
WHITE. BLACK. 

|] P—K4 ] P—k41 

2 KE-QB 3 2 KE--QB3 

o P—B 4 3 PXP 

4 P—Q41 i Q--R 5 ch 

5 K—K 2 5 P—Q3 

6 Kt—B 3 6 B-h kt d 

7 BXP « Castles 


The Rice gambit is as follows, and is only possible 
after Black plays 7 B—Q 3. White, after giving up 
the knight, is able to withstand a violent attack. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 P—kK 4 ] P-K -£ 
2 P—KB4 2 PAP 
3 kt-k B3. 38 P-K Kt 
4 P—K R4 i P—Kt 5 
5 Kt-K5 5 Kt—K B 8 
6 B—B 4 6 P—Q 4 
T PNP 7 BQ 3 
8 Castles 8 Bx kt 
9 R-K sy 


Though so successful in matches, Jews have not 
shown themselves particularly brilliant in the com- 
position of problems. Schlechter, Teichman, and 
Mieses, however, have displayed some talent in this 
direction, and E. N. Frankenstein was part author of 
“The Chess Problem Text-Book,” London, 1887. 

In 1782 Moses IHirschel of Breslau wrote the first 
work in German on the chess writings of Greco and 
Stamma. Of other Jewish writers on chess may be 
mentioned tne following, with dates of publication: 
W. Schlesinger (“Beiträge zum Unterricht im 
Schachspiel,” Presburg. 1804); E, M, Oettinger (* Bi- 
bliotheca Shahiludii,” Leipsic, 1844); P. Bendix (1824 
-1833) (* Recueil de Parties d'Echec; Tant Entiéres 
que Finales, avec des Observations Instructives," St. 
Petersburg, 1824); IL. Silberschmidt (* Die Neuent- 
deckten Geheimnisse im Gebiete des Schachspicls.” 
Braunschweig. 1826: * Lehrbuch des Schachspicls,” 
Wolfenbüttel); Albert (Aaron) Alexandre (* Eney- 
clopédie des Echecs." Paris, 1887, and “Collection 
des Plus Beaux Problèmes d'Echecs," giving 2,120 
exam ples, 7b. 1846); D. M. Fränkel (1838); A. Schmid 
(* Literatur des Schachspiels,” 1847); J. Horwitz 
(* Das Schachspiel,” Berlin, 1879); D. Nathan (1851- 
1852); S. Tarrasch (“ Dreihundert Schachpartien,” 
Leipsic, 1855); Leon Hollaenderski (a French trans- 
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lation of the three Hebrew manuscripts given in 
Hyde, 1864); J. J. Lowenthal (1857-69) (*'lransac- 
tions of the British Chess Association,” 


Modern 1867-69); D. Harrwitz (* Lehrbuch des 
Jewish Schachspiels," Berlin, 1862; J. H. Zu- 
Chess kertort (* Leitfaden des Schachspiels,” 
Authors. 1870); L. Hoffer (“ Chess,” London, 


1892); W. Steinitz (* The Modern Chess 

Instructor,” New York, 1895); and E. Lasker (* Con- 

mon Sense in Chess,” London, 1896). 

Several important chess journals have been edited 
by Jews, as “The Chess-Players’ Magazine,” by J. 
J. Lowenthal, 1865-67; the “ Neue Berliner Schach- 
zeitune.” by Zukertort, 1867; “The Chess Monthly ” 
(which had an existence of seventeen years, 1879-96), 
by Zukertort and Hoffer, and by the latter alone af- 
ter Zukertort’s death; and “The International Chess 
Magazine,” by Steinitz, 1885-1900. Books com- 
memorative of the important tournaments, giving 
the games with annotations, have also been pub- 
lished by Jewish authors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Schach. hei den Juden, Ber- 
lin, 1873 (also in Van der, Linde, Geschichte und Litteratur 
des Schachspiels, Berlin. 187£); idem, in Hebr. Bibl, xii. 60- 
63: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 988-90; 
L. Low, Die Lebensalter, pp. 824-25 and notes; Leon Hol- 
laenderski, Déliees Rovales, ou le Jeu des Echecs. Paris. 1564 : 
C. Devidé, A Memorial to. William  Steimitz. New York, 
1901: I. L. Rice, The Rice Gambit, ib. 1889. For a general 
bibliography of ehess see that of Tassilo von Heydebrand und 
der Lasa, Wiesbaden, 1896; idem, Zur Gesch. und Literatur 
des Schachspitels, Leipsic, 1897. 
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CHESTNUT-TREE: The rendering of PDY 
given in the X. V. (Gen. xxx. 37; Ezek. xxxi. 8); 
the R. V., however, preferring “ plane-tree.” There 
are two considerations lending weight to, the re- 
jection of the translation given in the A. V.: (1) the 
plane (Plutanus orientalis) is indigenous to western 
Asia, where, under favorable conditions, it atfains a 
commanding size, and is remarkable for the luxuri- 
ance of its growth; and (2) the etymology of the 
word poy, which is connected with the Arabie 
“aram” (= to strip off bark): the plane-tree being 
noted for annually casting its bark. This latter 
consideration is, apparently, the determining one. 

The chestnut, which found its way from Asia into 
Europe through Greece and Italy, takes its botanical 
name (Castanea vulgaris) from an ancient Thes- 
salian town, Castanum. Like the plane, it is distin- 
guished by the magnificence of its growth, prefer- 
ring, however, high and dry situations; while the 
plane develops more freely in low and moist ground. 

According to Tristram, the plane-tree “is common 
on the banks of the upper Jordan and of the 
Leontes, where it overhangs the water” (* Natural 
History of the Bible,” p. 845). 

J. E. W. B. 

CHEVRA. See HEBRA., 


CHEYNE, THOMAS KELLEY: English 
Christian Biblical critic, and Oriel professor of Bib- 
lical exegesis at the University of Oxford, England; 
born at London Sept. 18, 1841; educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, London, Worcester College, 
Oxford, and under Ewald at Göttingen. Before 
graduating he showed his interest in Hebrew stud- 
ies by taking the Pusey, Ellerton, and Kennicott 
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scholarships, and his post-graduate life has been 
devoted almost exclusively to Old Testament exc- 
gesis and theology. Fora long time he was almost 
the sole representative of the higher criticism in 
England. "Together with Professor Driver, he pro- 
vided the Queen's Printers’ Bible, 1881, with a 
series of variorum readings and renderings which 
were of great use to Bible students. He has de- 
voted particular attention to the Book of Isaiah, 
of which he published notes on the Hebrew text in 
1869, a translation in 1870, an edition in 1880-81, 
an introduction in 1896. and a new translation, based 
on a critical text, in the Polychrome Bible in 1898. 
Besides this, he has given two versions of Psalms 
to the world, in 1884 and 1889, while in 1891 he 
treated of the " Origin of the Psalter” in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, probably his most important contribu- 
tion to Old Testament exegesis. A volume on “Job 
and Solomon” in 1886 treated of the Wisdom litera- 
ture, while his “Founders of Old Testament. Criti- 
cism ” in 1893 gave the only adequate history of that 
subject in existence. 
In the winter of 1897-98 Cheyne visited the United 
States and delivered lectures on “Jewish Religious 
Life in the Post-Exilic Period”; these were subse- 
quently published (London and New York. 1898), 
and show a certain sympathy with specifically Jew- 
ish religious thought, which was also shown in his 
Bampton Lectures. Cheyne has frequently con- 
tributed to the “Jewish Quarterly Review.” 
Cheyne has shown great daring in textual emen- 
dation, which has grown upon him of recent years. 
His most recent contributions to Diblical study con- 
sist of numerous articles contained in the * Ency- 
clopedia Biblica," which was edited by himself and 
A. S. Black, and which bears the stamp of Cheyne's 
influence on every page. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Plarr, Men and Women of the Time, 18505; 
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CHIARINI, LUIGI: Italian abbé; born near 
Montepulciano. Italy, April 26, 1789; died at War- 
saw Feb, 28, 1932. He was appointed professor of 
history and Oriental languages at the University of 
Warsaw, Poland (1826). 

Chiarini was a prominent member of the so-called 
“Jewish Committee,” consisting exclusively of 
Christian members, organized by imperial decree 
May 22, 1825. This committee established schools for 
Jewish boys and girls as well as classes of Hebrew 
for Christian young men to study Jewish history, 
rabbinical literature, and even Judieo-German, which 
would enable them to do organization (missionary) 
work among the Jews of Poland. Chiarini was 


entrusted by this body to translate the Babylonian 


Talmud, for which the Russian government granted 
him a subsidy of 12,000 thalers. He published his 
work, *'Théorie du Judaisme Appliquée à la Ré- 
forme des Israélites de Tous les Pays de l'Europe, 
et Servant en Méme Temps d'Ouvrage Préparatoire 
à la Version du Talmud de Babylone," 2 vols., 
Paris, 1880, as a precursor to the prescribed version 
of the Talmud which was to appear in six 
large folio volumes. Chiarini’s book planned the 
reform of the Polish Jews, and also the general im- 
provement of the condition of all Jews. This work 
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is divided into three parts; in the first Chiarini 
states the difficulties of knowing the true character 
of Judaism; in the second he elueidates the theory 
of Judaism: and in the third the author treats of the 
reform of Judaism and discusses the means of re- 
moving its “ pernicious ” elements. In brief, Chiarini 
endeavors to prove that the so-called evils of Juda- 
ism originate chiefly from the alleged harmful anti- 
social teachings of the Talmud. THe argues that the 
state should assist the Jews in freeing themselves 
from the influence of the Talmud, and that they 
should return to the simple Mosaic faith. This goal 
can be attained in two ways: first, by the establish- 
ment of schools where Bible instruction is given 
and the Hebrew grammar studied; and, secondly, 
by a French translation of the Babylonian Talmud, 
with explanatory notes and refutations. 

Chiarini recognized that the popular knowledge 
of the Jewsand Judaism was inadequate and defect- 
ive, and that their enemies furnish nothing but dis- 

torted instead of correctinformation. Nevertheless, 

his work is pervaded with some of the traditional 
prejudices against which he protests; but, at the 
same time, he expresses a sincere concern for the 
‘spiritual and material welfare of the Jews, and a 
desire to improve their condition. 

Of Chiarini’s translation of the Talmud only two 
volumes appeared, under the title “Le Talmud de 
Babylone, Traduit en Langue Française et Complété 
par Celui de Jérusalem et par d’Autres Monuments 
de l'Antiquité Judaique," Leipsic, 1881. It con- 
tains a copious preface. The translation of Berakot, 
which is partly based on. previous translations, has 
many faults. Chiarini’s “Théorie du Judaisme" 
was widely criticized and caused considerable dis- 
cussion in the “Revue Encyclopédique” and in sep- 
arate pamphlets by Zunz, Jost, and others. Besides 
many other works on Italian poetry (Pisa, 1816 and 
1818) and on the history of astronomy in the Orient, 
Chiarini wrote a Hebrew grammar and a Hebrew 
dietionary, both in Latin, translated into Polish 
by Piotr Chlebowski, Warsaw, 1826 and 1829; he 
wrote also * Dei Funcrari degli Ebrei Polacchi,” Bo- 
logna, 1826. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. S. i. 271-298, Berlin, 1878; Jost, Eine 
Freimüthigeund Unpartheiische Beleuchtung des Werkes: 
Théorie du Judaisme, Berlin, 1830; Orgelbrand, Enocyklo- 
pedja Powszechna, iii., s.v.. Warsaw, 1895; Nuova Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana, 6th ed., vol. v., Turin, 18:8; E. Bischoff, Kri- 


tische Geschichte der Talmud-Uebersetzungen, eve, p. 68, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899. 
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CHICAGO: Capital of Cook county, Ilinois; the 
second largest city of the United States. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1837, and a year later the 
first Jewish settler, J. Gottlieb, arrived. Whence 
he came, and what his business was, are not known. 
In 1840 Gottlieb was followed by Isaac Ziegler, the 
brothers Benedict and Jacob Schubert, and Philip 
Newberg. Ziegler was for a number of years a 
pedler in the city and vicinity. Benedict Schubert 
was the first Jew to establish a merchant-tailoring 
business in Chicago. He prospered, and became 
one of the leading men in his trade. The first brick 
house in the city was built for him on Lake street, and 
he carried on business there for a number of years. 
Philip Newberg was the first Jewish tobacco-dealer. 
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The first Jewish child born in Chicago was a son 
of Jacob Rosenberg, whose wife was Hannah Reese. 

About twenty German Jewsarrived between 1840 
and 1844, and the community was slowly augmented 
by incoming settlers up to 1849, in which year a 
strong tide of Jewish immigration set in, following 
the completion of the Galena and Chicago Railway 
to Elgin. Most of the early settlers were German 
Jews, principally from Bavaria and the Rhenish 
Palatinate. 

Religious services were held for the first time in 
the Jewish settlement on the Day of Atonement, 
1845. The congregation met in a private room on 
a street now known as Fifth avenuc. Only ten 
men were present; Mayer Klein and Philip New- 
berg officiated as readers. The following year serv- 
ices were again held on the Day of Atonement, the 
attendance being, however, no larger than on the 
previous occasion. 

The first Jewish organization, the Jewish Burial- 
Ground Society, was established in 1846. It pur- 
chased from the city for $46 one acre of ground, to 
be used as a cemetery ; and this was the first public 
act by which the Jews of Chicago demonstrated 
their existence as an integral portion of the body 
corporate. This first Jewish burial-ground was 
located east of the city limits, toward the north 
along the shore of Lake Michigan. 

Kehillat Anshe Ma(‘arab, the first Jewish con- 
gregation, was established Nov. 3, 18-47, when à con- 

stitution was adopted and signed by 
First Con- fourteen members. Morris L. Leo- 
gregation. pold, a young man of twenty-six, 

born in Laubheim, Württemberg, was 
elected president. The Jewish Burial-Ground Soci- 
ety turned over to the congregation all its property, 
including the cemetery, and dissolved. — Kehillat 
Anshe Ma‘arab held its first regular service in a pri- 
vate room on the second floor of a building on the 
southwest corner of Lake and Wells streets, and 
in 1849 leased a lot on Clark street, between Adams 
and Quincy streets (where the post-oflice now 
stands), on which it erected a frame synagogue. 

In 1858 this congregation established a day-school, 
where Hebrew was taught in addition to the regular 
common-school curriculum, This school was in 
operation for twenty years. In 1856 a new ceme- 
tery on. Green Bay road (now North Clark street) 
and Belmont avenue was purchased. In 1857 the 
old burial-ground, having been included in the city 
extensions, had to be abandoned, In 1883 the ground 
was sold to the park commissioners, and it is now 
merged in Lincoln Park. On the date of the closing 
of the old burial-ground (June 11, 1857) the first in- 
terment in the new cemetery took place. 

In 1868 the congregation purchased the northwest 
corner of Wabash avenue and Peck court, with the 
church standing upon it. "The latter was converted 
into a synagogue. In the great fire of 1871 the syn- 
avogue escaped destruction, but all the records, 
which had been placed by Joseph Pollak, the secre- 
tary of the congregation, and at that time clerk of 
Cook county, in a vault of the court-house, were 
lost. In 1873 Dr. Merzbacher’s prayer-book was 
adopted. An organ, choir, and family pews had 
been introduced several years before. In the fire of 
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1874, Kehillat Anshe Ma‘arab lost the synagogue on 
Wabash avenue, and in December of that year it 
purchased the church and site on the corner of In- 
diana avenue and Twenty-sixth street, The church 
was converted into a synagogue, and the property 
on Wabash avenue and Peck court was sold. In 
1888 Jacob Rosenberg, then vice-president, pre- 
sented to the congregation twenty acres of land in 
the town of Jefferson, to be used asa burial-ground. 
This ig now called “Mount Ma‘arab Cemetery.” 
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and the influence of these two leaders was most 
beneficial to the Jewish community, especially to 
the younger generation. Adler was succeeded by 
Dr. M. Machol. Dr. Samuel Sale was his successor, 
and was followed successively by Dr. Isaac 8. 
Moses, the Rev. M. P. Jacobson, and Dr. Tobias 
Schanfarber, the present incumbent (1902). 

B’nai Sholom, the second oldest congregation, 
was organized May 25, 1852, by fourteen members. 
Its first temple was built in 1864, on the corner of 
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'The bodies in the North Clark street cemetery were 
transferred to Mount Ma‘arab, and the vacated prop- 
erty was sold. The latter is now completely built 
over, and all traces of the former cemetery have 
vanished. 

In 1889 Kehillat Anshe Ma'arab found that most 
of its members had moved farther south. The loca- 
tion of the synagogue being, therefore, no longer 
convenient for the majority, a plot on the southeast 
corner of Indiana avenue and Thirty-third street 
was purchased, and the temple now in use was 
erected. "The latter has a seating capacity of 1,500 
persons. The membership is175. In 1902 the Ein- 
horn ritual, in the English version, was adopted. 

The first rabbi was the Rev. Ignatz Kunreuther, 
who was called from New York in 184. He was 
born in 1811, in Gelnhausen, near 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. He remained 
with the congregation six years, and 
then retired to private life. Hedied in 
Chicago June 27, 1884. Dr. S. Friedlander, who 
was called from New York in 1855, was but à short 
time in Chicago, when he died suddenly. In 1861 
the Rev. Liebmann ADLER was called from Detroit. 
During his long and eventful ministration, M. M. 
Gerstley was president of Kehillat Anshe Ma'arab; 
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Harrison street and Fourth avenue. It was at that 
time the handsomest Jewish house of worship in 
Chicago. This temple was destroy ed 
by the fire of 1871. A new one was 
erected on Michigan avenue near Four- 
teenth street; but this property was 
sold in 1889, and B'nai Sholom pur- 
chased the synagogue of Kehillat 
Anshe Ma‘arab, on the corner of Indiana avenue and 
Twenty-sixth street. The Rev. A. J. Messing is the 
present rabbi. 

Sinai Congregation, the third oldest, was the re- 
sult of the Reform movement started in Chicago in 
1858. In that year the ritual question agitated the 
minds of the members of Kehillat Anshe Ma‘arab. 
The younger element was dissatisfied with the con- 
servatism of the older members, and demanded 
sweeping reforms. Dr. Bernhard Felsenthal, a 
young Jewish teacher who had just arrived in Chi- 
cago, became the leader of the Progressives. He 
published a pamphlet entitled “Kol Kore ba-Mid- 
bar” (A Voice Crying in the Wilderness), in which 
he strongly advocated Reform. This publication 
encouraged the Progressives. and they organized 
a Reform-Verein, of which Dr. Felsenthal was 
elected secretary. This Reform-Verein was the 
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foundation upon which four years later the Sinai 
congregation was built by twenty-six members who 
had seceded from the parent organization. 

Sinai congregation was established April 7, 1861, 
D. Schoeneman was the first president, and Dr. B. 
Felsenthal the first rabbi, Its first house of worship 
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wasa frame building, formerly a church, on Monroe - 


street, between Clark and La Salle streets. At the 
dedication of this temple, June 21, 1861, the Einhorn 
ritual was used for the first time in a Western con- 
gregation. In 1863 Dr. Felsenthal declined reelec- 
tion, und Dr. Chronie was elected rabbi, upon the rec- 
ommendation of Dr. Abraham Geiger. Dr. Chronic 
founded in Chicago *Zeichen der Zeit" (Signs of 
the Times) a German monthly in the interest of 
Jewish Reform. At the rabbinical conference held 
in Philadelphia in 1869, Dr. Chronic, the delegate of 
Sinai, moved to transfer the celebration of the Sab- 
bath to Sunday; but no action was taken upon the 
motion. In 1867 Sinai made a contract with the 
Rosehill Cemetery Company for a burial plot. This 
was the first instance in Chicago of a Jewish con- 
gregation securing a burial-plot in a non-Jewish 
cemetery. 

The great fire of 1871 destroyed Sinai temple. 
Dr. Chronic had gone back to Europe, and Dr. K. 
Kohler, then minister of Beth-El congregation in 
Detroit, Mich., was elected rabbi. Sunday services 
were held for the first time by the Sinai congrega- 
tion in Martin’s Hall, corner Twenty-second street 
and Indiana avenue, on Jan. 15, 1874. The site of 
their temple, on the corner of Indiana avenue and 
Twenty-first street, had been purchased in 1872, and 
the structure was finished in 1876. In 1879 Dr. 
Kohler was called to New York; and in 1880 Dr, 
Emil G. Hirsch, then at Louisville, Ky., was elected 
rabbi. In 1885 Dr. Hirsch was relieved from preach- 
ing on Saturdays. In 1892 the temple was remodeled 
and enlarged. Sinai is by far the largest. Jewish 
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congregation in Chicago, having a membership 
of nearly 600. It maintains a Jewish mission-school 
—the Sinai West Side Sabbath-School—where over 
900 children, boys aud girls, are instructed in Jewish 
history and religion. 

Zion Congregation, the fourth oldest in Chicago, 
was organized on the West Side in 1864; Henry 
Greenebaum being the first president, and Dr. B. 
Felsenthal the first rabbi, The first house of wor- 
ship was on Desplaines street, between Madison 
street and Washington boulevard. The present 
temple is located on Ogden avenue, opposite Union 
Park. In 1886 Dr. Felsenthal retired on account 
of old age, and Dr. Joseph Stolz was elected his 
successor. For many years Zion was a prominent 
factor in the spiritual and educational development 
of the Jewish community; but during the last decade 
it has suffered considerably through the migration of 
its members to the South Side. The present rabbi 
is Dr. Jacob S. Jacobson. 

The North Side Hebrew Congregation was 
established in 1867. Its first house of worship was 
dedicated Sept. 27 in that year by the Rev. A. Ollen- 
dorf, who had been called to the rabbinate. In 1870 
the Rev. A. Norden was elected rabbi. The fire of 
1871 destroyed the synagogue, and the existence of 
the congregation was temporarily suspended. It 
was reorganized, however, in 1875, and the Rev. A. 
Norden was reelected; but the synagogue Was not. 
rebuilt until 1884. In 1898 Rabbi Norden retired, 
and the Rev. Abraham Hirschberg became his 
Successor. 

B'nai Abraham was organized on the West Side 
in 1870. The first rabbi was the Rev. Isaac Fall. 
In 1888 Dr. A. R. Levi, the present incumbent, was 
elected. 

Of these six congregations, that of Sinai is the 
most radical, and B’nai Sholom and B'nai Abraham 
are the most conservative. "The others belong to 
the class comprising the majority of American Jew- 
ish Reform congregations. A number of ultra- 
Orthodox congregations were also established before 
the greatfire. Inseveral instances a number of small 
“hebrahs” among the Jews of Slavonic parentage 
amalgamated and formed congregations. The most 
prominent among these congregations are Bet ha- 
Midrash Hagadol u-Benai Jacob, a charter for 
which was obtained in March, 1867, and Ohabai 
Shalom Mariampole, established in 1870. The 
latter has an extensive library of Hebrew books in its 
large synagogue. The congregation has instituted 
à loan association, and is in many other ways a bene- 
ficently active factor in the community. 

After the fire the number of congregations in- 
creased rapidly. The most prominent among the 
younger Congregations are Isaiah, Emanuel, and 
Beth-El. Beth-El Congregation, on the northwest 
side of the city, was organized Oct. 7, 1871, imme- 
diately after the fire. The first serv- 
ices were held in the home of one of 
the members, but in the following 
week a hall was rented at the corner of 
Peoria and Ohio streets, where regular 
services were held every Friday night 
and Saturday morning. D. Gottlieb and Ignatz 
Kunreuther ofliciated. Six months later the congre- 
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gation bought some ground at the corner of May and 
Huron streets, to which they moved a frame church 
building which they had purchased from a Norwe- 
gian congregation, Herman Eliassof was elected in 
1878 as the regular minister and teacher of Beth-El. 
On Sunday, June 22, 1878, a cyclone destroyed the 
synagogue. 

But the same evening a mecting of the congrega- 
tion was called, and a fund was raised sufficient to 
start the building of a new synagogue, a modest. 
frame structure, still standing on the site of the old 
building. It now serves as a Lutheran church, 
having been sold by Beth-Elin1901. The ministers 
succecding Rabbi Eliassof were Bonheim Lippman- 
sohn, Bien, and Jacob Dansk, the last of whom ofli- 
ciated from 1881 to 1891, dying in the prime of 
life, "The present incumbent, Rabbi Julius Rappa- 
port, took charge of the congregation in July, 1891. 
To-day (1902) there are 100 members, partly Ger- 
mans and partly 
Bohemians. A 
new synagogue 
was erected on 
Crystal and 
Hoyne avenues, 
and was dedicat- 
ed Sept. 28, 1902. 
The tendency of 
the congregation 
is toward Re- 
form, and the 
" Minhag Amer- 
ica? ritual is 
used. Family 
pews, an organ, 
and a choir have 
been introduced, 
mostly during 
the ministry of 
the present rab- 
bi; Friday serv- 
ices are likewise 
à recent innova- 
tion, prayers 
and lectures be- 
ing delivered in 
the English language. "The Saturday morning serv- 
ices are held in German. There are a ladies’ soci- 
ety—Sisters of Beth-El—numbering 120 members, 
and a Young People’s Auxiliary Society, connected 
with the congregation. 

Congregation Emanuel was founded in 1880, 
in a hall at the corner of Sedgwick and Blackhawk 
streets; the church of the Swedish congregation at 
No. 980 Franklin street being purchased three years 
afterward. In 1889 moderate Reform and the prayer- 
book * Minhag America” were adopted, and later the 
cause of advanced Reform was further strengthened 
by the introduction of the German (Einhorn) prayer- 
book aud the practise of worshiping with uncovered 
head. 'The majority of the members having moved 
farther north, in the spring of 1897 the congregation 
rented the Baptist church at the corner of Belden 
avenue and Halsted street, where services are now 
(1902) held, though in 1900 a site for a synagogue 
was purchased at Belden avenue and Burling street. 
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The congregation owns a cemetery at Waldheim. 
Connected with the congregation are the Emanuel 
Gemeinde Frauenverein, established in 1897, and the 
Emanuel Auxiliary Society, founded in 1900 by the 
younger members of the congregation. 

The names of the successive rabbis of Cengrega- 
tion Emanuel are: Austrian E. Brown, Julius New- 
man, and Dr. Emanuel] Schreiber, the incumbency of 
the last-named dating from 1899. 

The Reform Congregation of Isaiah Temple 
was organized Oct, 24, 1895, by members from Zion 
congregation who had moved to the South Side. At 
the first meeting Dr. Joseph Stolz was chosen rabbi 
andstill(1902)holdsthat position. The first services 
were held Jan. 4, 1896, at the Oakland Club Hall, 
Ellis avenue and 39th street, which continued to be 
used in this capacity for three years. 

In May, 1898, some ground was purchased on the 
corner of Vincennes avenue and 45th street, and on 
sept. 11 follow- 
ing Dr. Isaac M. 
Wise laid the 
corner-stone of 
a synagogue de- 
signed by Dank- 


mar Adler. The 
schoolhouse at- 
tached to the 


synagogue was 
dedicated on 
Jan. 14, 1899, 
and two months 
later (March 17) 
Dr. Wise dedi- 
eated the syna- 
gogue. Itsmem- 
bership numbers 
228, and the Sab- 
bath-school has 
383 children en- 
rolled. The Sab- 
bath-school 
holds Saturday 
and Sunday ses- 
sions, teaches 
Hebrew, and has 
a class for the deaf, at present composed of three 
pupils. Affiliated with the congregation are the 
Isaiah Woman’s Club and the Isaac M. Wise Auxil- 
iary Lodge L O.B.B. 

The principal Jewish charitable institutions of 
Chicago are the following: (1) The United Hebrew 
Charities of Chicago, organized in 1859 as the United 
Hebrew Relief Association, for the purpose of provi- 
ding an asylum for widows and orphans, and a hos- 
pital. The present name of the association was 
adopted in 1888. The first hospital was erected on 
La Salle avenue, and opened to patients Aug. 9, 1868. 
It was destroyed by the fire of 1871. In 1879 Henry 
L. Frank and his brother Joseph, as the trustees of 
a fund bequeathed by Michael Reese of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., offered the sum of $30,000 for the building 
of a hospital, on condition that it should be known 
as (2) “ The Michael Reese Hospital." Jacob Rosen- 
berg and Mrs. Henrietta Rosenfeld, also trustees of 
a fund bequeathed by the same Michael Reese, of- 
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fered on the same condition $50,000 as an endowment 
for the maintenance of the new hospital. The United 
Hebrew Relief Association accepted both offers. 
The new hospital was built, and opened to patients 
in 188i. The Michael Reese Hospital is one of the 
best equipped in Chicago, 

(3) The Jewish Training-School, opened on Judd 
street near Clinton street, in 1890, in the heart 
of the district inhabited by the poorest of the Jew- 

ish population, It is à manual-train- 


Charitable ing school, not a trade-school, where 
In- pupils receive an excellent general 
stitutions. education also. Prof. G. Bamberger 


is the superintendent. (4) The Home 

for Aged Jews, established in 1891. Abraham 
Slimmer of Waverly, lowa, donated $50,000 for 
such à home in Chicago, on condition that the 
Jews of Chicago raise anequalamount. The money 
was obtained without difficulty, (5) The Chicago 
Home for Jewish Orphans, opened Oct. 7, 1894, 
in a rented house on Vernon avenue. Two years 
later a piece of property was donated by Henry 
Siegel and others. Mr. Slimmer again came for- 
ward with a donation of 825,000 toward the erec- 
tion of a suitable building, on condition that a 
like sum was collected in Chicago. The amount 
was raised, and the home was dedicated April 23, 
1899. (6) The Beth Moshav Z'keinim (Orthodox 
Home for Aged Jews), organized Sept. 7, 1899. In 
1901 Mr. Slimmer promised the society which un- 
dertook to establish the home the sum of $20,000, 
on conditions similar to those accompanying his 
previous donations. The conditions were of course 
accepted ; and the building is now in course of con- 
struction on the corner of Ogden and Albany 
avenues. (7) The: Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid So- 
cicty of America, established in 1888 by three Chi- 
cago rabbis, Dr. Hirsch, Dr. Moses, and Dr. Levi. 
The society has its headquarters in Chicago, but it 
is nationalinaimand scope. The object of the soci- 
ety is to assist able-bodied poor Jews who are will- 
ing to establish themselves as farmers, in obtaining 
land on favorable terms. (8) The Home for Jew- 
ish Friendless and Working Girls, the youngest 
Jewish charitable institution in Chicago, established 
by a number of ladies’ societies Oct. 15, 1901. 

Besides these there are a great number of Jewish 
societies for various benevolent, educational, and 
social purposes. The United Hebrew Charities of 
Chicago maintains a number of branch institutions, 
such asanemployment bureau, a free dispensary, and 
a training-school for nurses. All charities are now 
federated in the Associated Jewish Charities, founded 
in 1900, through which all collections are made. 

The total number of Jewish congregations is fifty- 
five. Thirty cemeteries are owned and managed by 
Jewish congregations and societies, and five Jewish 
clubs minister to the social needs of the community. 
The Jewish population of Chicago is fully eighty 
thousand. | 

As in other large cities of the United States, 
there exist several social clubs, which, though nom- 
inally not restricted in their membership, are prac- 
tically recruited exclusively from Jewish circles. 
The first club so organized was named “ Concor- 
dia," and may be considered the parent of the 
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present Standard Club, which, founded in 1872, is 
now located in a club-house at Twenty-fourth street 
and Michigan avenue. The Lake-Side, at Forty- 
second street and Grand boulevard; the Ideal, on 
Lasalle avenue; the Unity, and the West-Side are 
clubs similar in character to the Standard. The 
latest of these social clubs is the Ravisloe, recently 
established (1901). It is a country club, devoted to 
athletics. 

From the earliest days of the municipality the 
Jews of Chicago have taken an honorable part in 
public life, On the two municipal boards, the 
board of education and the directory of tho Public 
Library, Jews have distinguished themselves, the 
president's ehair having been often occupied by one 
of their number, Adolf Kraus was president of the 
board of education for several terms, while Ber- 
thold Loewenthal has served as president of the 
Public Library board—an honor also conferred on 
Dr. Emil G. llirsch, who was a director for nine 
years and president for six. Under Dr. Hirsch’s 
administration the present splendid home of the 
Public Library was erected, while another Jew, 
Bernard Moos, acted as chairman of the building 
cominittee, rendering in this capacity the most sig- 
nal services. Among the other Jewish members on 
the board of the library at various times may be 
mentioned Julius Rosenthal (founder and librarian 
of the Law Institute), Adolf Moses, and Jacob 
Franks. The following Jews have served on the 
school board: Herman Felsenthal, David Kohn, D. J. 
hosenthal, James Rosenthal, Edward Rose, Charles 
Kozminski, and Dr. Joseph Stolz. Schools have 
been named after Herman Felsenthal and Charies 
Kozminski, in recognition of their services; while 
another publie school, not in a Jewish district, has 
been named after Sir Moses Montefiore, 

Among the charter members of the civic federa- 
tion was Dr. Emil G. Hirsch; while Adolf Nathan, 
a member of the Columbian Fair executive com- 
mittee, was president. Dr. Hirsch is also president 
of the Rabida Fresh Air Sanitarium. The follow- 
ing Jews have held other offices: corporation coun- 
sel, Adolf Kraus, Siegmund Zeisler; county clerk, 
Joseph Pollak, General Solomon; presidential elec- 
tor, Henry Greenebaum, Emil G. Hirsch; county 
commissioner, Isa Monheimer, Jacob L. Cahn, Mor- 
ris Rosenfeld; city alderman, Henry Greenebaum, 
Jacob Rosenberg, Abe Ballenberg, David Horner, 
Milton J. Foreman ; South Park commissioner, Henry 
G. Foreman, Henry Greenebaum; judge of the cir- 
cuit court, Philip Stein; justice of the peace, E. 
C. Hamburgher, Adolph J. Sabath, Max L. Wolf; 
city clerk, William Loeffler; controller of the city, 
Charles M. Schwab. 

In the militia, may be mentioned Major Milton J. 
Foreman (cavalry); Lieut. Robert Hart (ist Ill. 
Infantry); and Emil G. Hirsch, the chaplain of 
the Illinois Naval Militia, with rank of lieutenant- 
commander, 

The Jews have been contributors to the endow- 
ment fund of the Chicago University. Their origi- 
nal contribution of $35,000 saved the first donation 
by J. D. Rockefeller of $600,000, being made ata 
time when it seemed impossible to fulfil the condi- 
tions attaching to that gift. Sinai congregation 
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later donated $5,000 for a Semitic library. Eli B. 
Felsenthal is a member of the board of trustees of 
the university, while the following Jews belong to 
the faculty: Professor Michaelson, head of the de- 
partment of physics; Julius Stieglitz and Felix 
Lengfeld (the latter resigned), professors of chem- 
istry; Ernst Freund, professor of jurisprudence; 
Julian W. Mack, professor of law; Emil G. Hirsch, 
professor of rabbinical literature and philosophy; 
S. H. Clark, professor of elocution. Dr. Joseph 
Zeisier holds the chair of dermatology in the North- 
Western Medical School. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Felsenthal, On the History of the Jews of 
Chicago, in Publications of the Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 2, 
1991; idem, The Beginnings of the Chicago Sinai Con- 
gregation, Chicago, 1593; Felsenthal and Eliassof, History 
of Kehillat Anshe Ma'arab, Chicago. 18% ; Eliassof, The 
Jews of Illinois, in Reform Advocate, Chicago, May 4, 1901. 
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CHICAGO ISRAELITE, THE: An Ameri- 
can weekly newspaper devoted to J ewish interests ; 
founded January, 1885, and first issued under the 
editorship of Leo Wise, who for several years con- 
ducted a department of * Notes and Comments ” of 
a personal character. Oceasionally the work of this 
department was done by Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Levi 
A. Eliel, and Dr. Julius Wise, the last of whom 
wrote under the pen-name “ Nickerdown. ” 

“The Chicago Israelite” makes a feature of the 
local news of the congregations, lodges, and phil- 
anthropic and other societies. 

G, F. H. V. 


CHIDON: The owner of the threshing-floor at 
which Uzza or Uzzah, attempting to steady the 
Ark of the Covenant, was killed (I Chron. xii. 9). 
In II Sam. vi. 6 the place is called * Nachon." 

E. G. JL. G. B. L. 


CHIEF: Term used by the English Bible versions 
as an approximate rendering of a number of Hebrew 
words. The leaders of the Levites are called 
“chiefs” (Nw), Num. iii. 24, 90), although else- 
where the same word is rendered ^ prince? (Num. 
vii. 18). From the fact that on the day of the dedi- 
cation of the Tabernacle every chief gave exactly 
the same donation to the service, it can be inferred 
that the chiefs were here representing the tribes, 
and were not giving of themselves only. The tribes, 
furthermore, were divided into several sections, and 
the leader of each section (as, for example, the leader 
of the Gershon branch of the tribe of Levi) was called 
“nasi” also: and the leader of the whole tribe was 
called “the chief of the chiefs" (Num. iii. 24, 92). 
The authority of the “nasi” was very great, and 
marked respect was to be shown him (Ex. xxii. 27, 
A. V. 28). 

In the days of royalty the rights and privileges, 
as well ag the name, were absorbed by the king 
(I Kings xi, 34), and later by Zerubbabel (Ezra i. 8). 
A fuller phrase, “nesi ha-arez," occurs in Gen. 
xxxiv; 9. In the early stages the chiefs helped the 
central authority. They assisted in counting the 
Levites (Num. iv. 84). 

Other terms for “chief” are: (1) *Pinnat kol ha- 
‘am” (corner-stone of the people; Judges xx. 93 
I Sam. xiv. 88); and the reference here, too, is to 
the tribe and family representatives. (2) “ Ba'al," 


applied to the priest, not in the sense of an officer, 
but as one standing out preeminent. (3) “‘Attud” 
(Isa. xiv. 9); but such a rendering only loosely cor- 
responds to the original. (4) “Rosh” is rendered 
“chief” seventy-eight times, and is used almost in- 
terchangeably with “nasi.” It stands for the head 
of a family (Ex. vi. 14, 25), and for larger tribal 
sections (I Kings viii, 1; Num. xxxii. 38), and is ap- 
plied to the high priest (II Chron. xix. 11, xxiv. 6). 
In the New Testament “chief” is the rendering for 
apyov (Luke xi. 15), and for wporoc (Matt. xx. 27; 
Luke xix. 47). An officer termed the “ Asiarch ” 
(chief of Asia) is mentioned in Acts xix. 31. 
E. C. G. B. L. 


CHIERA, ESTHER. Sce KIERA, ESTHER. 


CHIGIRIN: Town in the government of 
Kiev, Russia, with a population (in 1897) of 9,870, 
including about 3,000 Jews. The latter are engaged 
principally in commerce and the handicrafts, the 
total number of artisans being 551. Tailoring is 
the predominating trade, 204 being engaged in it. 
There are, besides, 37 journeymen ; and 16 Jews find 
employment in the local tannery and factories. 
About 900 families apply yearly for aid at Passover. 
The educational institutions comprise a government 
school with 800 pupils, of whom 190 are Jews; 
about 30 hadarim aggregating 280 scholars; and a 
Talmud Torah with 45 pupils. 

I. R. Dal. 


CHILD, THE: Since the days of Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 9), to possess a child was always consid- 
ered as the greatest blessing God could bestow ; and 
to be without children was regarded as the greatest 
curse. The Rabbis regarded the childless man as 
dead: while the cabalist in the Middle Ages thought 
of him who died without posterity as of one who 
had failed in his mission in this world, so that he 
would have to appear again on the planet to fulfil 
this duty. 

As human imagination always occupies itself 
with the unknown, the embryonic or preliminary 
stage of child-life became the subject of fanciful 
legend and myth. The soul before birth is warned 
that it will be held responsible for its actions through 
life, and takes an oath to lead a holy lite (Jellinek, 
“B.H.” i) Two guardian angels teach the soul the 
Torah every morning and display the glories of the 
just in paradise. In the evening hell is shown. As 
the memory of this would interfere with free-will, 
the child forgets all it has seen and heard in this 
stage. The depression in the middle of the upper 
lip represents the stroke by which this knowledge 
and wisdom are made to disappear. For this reason, 
too, children ery when they are born. 

One of the oldest ceremonies connected with the 
birth of a child was that of tree-planting. In the 
case of a boy a cedar was planted; in that of a girl, 
a pine (Git. 57a). Among the ceremonies observed 
for the protection of the new-born son was the read- 
ing of the Shema‘, and at times of Psalm xc. in the 
presence of the children of the community. This 
was usually continued every evening of the week, 
but in some places took place only on the eve 
of the Berit Milah (see CIRCUMCISION). The cus- 
tom of paying a visit to an infant boy on the first 


Child 
Childbirth 


Sabbath of his existence (43) mer = “peace-boy ”) 
was also of Jewish origin. 

Male children received their “sacred” names on 
the occasion of the Berit Milah, The so-called * pro- 
fane?" name (*kinnui") was given on the Sabbath 
after the mother paid her first visit to the synagogue; 
this was accompanied by a feast termed HOLLE 
KReEtsu (see Perles, in Grütz Memorial Volume, pp. 
24-26). Girls were given their namesabout a month 
after their birth, when the father was called up to 
read the Law, and the Holle Kreish was also cel- 
ebrated on the return home. 

In the case of the first-born the ceremony of * re- 
deeming the child” Gam paa, Ex. xiii, 2-15) oc- 
curred on the thirtieth day. According to the 
authorof "7 Hukkot ha-Torah” (Güdemann, * Gesch. 
des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden," 
i. 03). it was customary in the thirteenth century 
fora father to vow his first-born son to the study 
of the Torah. 

" Halakah.” the custom of cutting a boy's hair 
for the first time, took place after his fourth birth- 
day. when care was taken to avoid touching the 
"corners" (Lev, xix, 27). In Palestine this occurred 
on the second day of Passover: and it was consid- 
ered a religious privilege for each of the friends and 
relatives to cut a few hairs. In. Talmudic times it 
was also customary to weigh the child and to pre- 
sent the weight in coin to the poor. 

For the lullabies with which mothers soothe their 
children to sleep see Crapie Soncs, 

The various diseases to which the child was sub- 
ject, especially in Palestine (nanan nwyn’. Gen. R. 
xx. [ed. Cracow, p. 874], were included under? the 
difficulties of bringing up children." If the child 
died, it was said to be because of the sins of the 
parents. God Himself supervised tie education 
of the prematurely deceased children (AbD. Zarah 
9b) Ifa boy remained healthy, he studied the 
Torah in‘order to be rendered fit for the priestly 

office, for which learning was a neces- 


The sary condition. The Rabbis tell of 
Duty of many infant prodigies, Leo de 
Learning. Modena is said to have read the Maf- 
tarah at the axe of two and one-half 

years. But generally they preferred promise rather 


than performance at so early an age. The regular 
curriculum was for boys to learn Scripture at five, 
Mishnah at ten, and to fulfil the whole Law at thir- 
teen, In the times of the Temple youths took part 
in religious ceremonies at a very early age. In the 
Sabbatical year they were brought to the Temple 
when the king read Deuteronomy (Deut. xxxi. 10- 
19). A boy's religious life began in his fourth year, 
as soon as he was able to speak distinctly: for 
although the child was held to be free from religious 
duties, it was required of the father to accustom 
him early to fulfil them (miyya yond). This was 
considered all the more desirable because of the be- 
lief that the prayer of a child was more readily 
heard by God. Girls, too, went to the synagogue 
at a tender age. The presence of children in the 
synagogue was often troublesome. The boys fre- 
quently played during worship; hence the Sephar- 
dim confined them to one place. 

Certain rites were observed when the boy first 
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| went to school (see Eptucarion). "Children of the 


house [school] of the master” is a regular phrase in 
Jewish literature. Words of Scripture uttered inno- 
cently by them were viewed as oracles by the Rabbis. 
In the school, the boys had hours of recreation as 
well as of study. In play, the angel Sandalphon 
(i5935) was their patron; but there were few spe- 
cifically Jewish Games, most of them being taken 
from the peoplesamong whom theJewslived. Par- 
ents did not pamper their children, but treated 
them severely, slight corporal punishments by the fa- 
ther being allowed, though not recommended. Tem- 
perance, abstemiousness, and poverty were incul- 
cated as virtues; and, even though any boy might 
enter the priesthood, all had to learn a handicraft 
and swimming. 

The duty of providing for such education, as well 
as for circumcision, for redemption from the Kohen, 
for teaching of the Law, and, when the child was of 
the proper age, for marriage, was imposed by the 
Talmud upon the father. The synod of Asa im- 
posed upon him, furthermore, the obligation to pro- 
vide for the necessities of the child until his seventh 
year, It, however, strongly recommended the con- 
tinuation of such provision until the child should 


, have attained his majority (Xet. 491). 


Although enjoving all the protection of the law, 
the child was declared irresponsible by the Talmud, 
and had not to account for any mischief he might 
do. Nor was the fatheranswerable for damages for 
Injury due to such mischief; he was only morally 
responsible. This moral responsibility, however, 
ended when the child had attained his religious ma- 
jority ceased to be a child, and became a * son of the 
Law ? (see Bar Mizwan)—namely at the age of thir- 
teen, On this occasion the father pronounces the fol- 
lowing benediction: * Blessed be He for having freed 
me from this punishment,” Actual legal responsi- 
bility on the part of the young man, however, be- 
gan only with the age of twenty. 

In later times little children were taken to the 
synagogue to sip the wine of the “sanctification 
cup” (“kiddush”) or to take part in the Simhat 
Torah ceremony. They participated in the Passover 
and Sabbath festivals. too. singing the “Praise 7 (bbm. 
Ps. exiii.-exviii.) When a little older, the boy had 
to attend the synagogue and school regularly. He 
recited certain pravers (p and WON T3. In- 
decd, he enjoyed almost all the rights of majority 
long before the day of his becoming “the son of the 
Law.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S8. Scheehter, Studies in Judaism, pp, 282- 


312, Philadelphia. 1896. from which this article has been con- 
densed ; L. Löw, Lebensalter. 
å. M. F. 
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CHILDBIRTH: The following are some of the 
Biblical and Talmudical details touching the birth 
of children: 

The child might be brought into the world with 
or without a midwife (Gen. xxxviii. 28; Ex. i. 15 et 
seq.; compare Mishnah R. H. ii. 5; Oh. vii. 6). The 
expression in Gen. xxx. 3, “she shall bear upon my 
knees," and similar phrases are to be taken liter- 
ally (see Ploss," Das Weib," and compare the say- 
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ing in Gen. R. Is., *"Twixt wife and midwife the 
child of the poor woman perishes”; see also Dukes, 
“Blumenlese,” p. 128). Immediately 

In after birth the infant was bathed, 

the Bible. rubbed with salt, and wrapped in 

swaddling-clothes (Ezek. xvi. 4 e£ seq. ). 

Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii. 26) says: “The law does 
not permit us [the Jews] to make festivals at the birtli 
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Reciting the " Ha-MaPak ha-Go'el “° Prayer at Childbirth. 


(From Kirchner, ** Jüdisches Ceremoniel,”? 1726.) 


of our children, and thereby to occasion drinking to 
excess." The child was usually suckled by its mother, 
but sometimes by a wet-nurse (Gen. XXXv. 8; 
II Kings xi. 2, 8: III Macc. i 20). Thirty-three days 
after the birth of a male child. and sixty-six after 
that of a female child, the mother offered up a sac- 
rifice of purification (Lev xii. 9 et seg.; sce CIR- 
CUMCISION and REDEMPTION OF THE FIRST-BORXN). 
The weaning, often long deferred, was accompanied 
by sacrifices and festivities. 

The cradle is said to have been first used in Isaac's 
time; it occurs in similes, as with Homer (Gen. R. 
lii. 10; Ixix. 8: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor., pp. 126, 
344). On it were hung bells, which generally were 
employed together with amulets in order to guard 
children against demons (* Monatsschrift," 1900, p. 
332; compare Blau. “ Zauberwesen.* pp. 90. 160: 
“ Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volks- 
kunde,” v. 25, note 5. Hamburg, 1900). 

A woman during confinement is recommended to 
particular attention; and her death is ascribed to 
negligence of the duties specially prescribed for 
Jewish women (Shab. ii. 6; concerning the origin of 
leprosy among children, compare Lev. R. xv. 5). 
New-born children, according to the Talmud as well 
as the Bible, were sprinkled with salt (Shab. 129b: 
compare Jerome and Galen in Wiesner, “ Scholien,? 
ii. 248); those that made no sound were rubbed with 
the afterbirth (Wunderbar, in “Orient. Lit." 1850, 
p. 104; Hamburger. “R. D. T." ii. 256). Air was 
breathed into those born apparently inanimate; and 
a beaker filled with hot coals was held near the 
mouth of one that refused the breast, to stimulate 
the action of the facial muscles (Shab. 184a). Oper- 
ations to assist birth were known (compare Rabbino- 
wicz, “La Médecine du Talmud,” i. 29). It was 
considered a heathen custom to fasten a piece of iron 


on the bed for the protection of the woman (Tosef., 
Shab. vi. [vii.] 4), as well as, on the night before 
circumcision, to place on the table viands which 
should not be touched (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
118, 3, gloss; 179, 17; compare M. Schuhl, “Super- 
stitions et Coutumes Populaires du Judaisme Con- 
temporain," p. 6). The use of a Torah scroll as a 
charm for easing birth (Pithe Teshubah on Yoreh 
De‘ah, 179, 9) and for the protection of the child 
( Yoreh De‘ah, l.e. ; Maimonides, * Yad” Hil. ‘Akkum, 
xi. 19) seems to be of early date; and the origin of 
the ceremony of lighting candles on the “ watch- 
night "—4.e., the night before circumcision—is to be 
ascribed to the Talmud (Yer. Ket. i, 250; Sanh. 92b). 
In Rumania, as soon as the labor-pains of the 
woman begin, all the female inmates of the house 
loosen their hair. In Poland, for the purpose of 
asing birth, all knots in ihe woman's clothing are 
untied; and she wraps herself in a “mappah” or 
“wimpel”; that is, the band which is wound around 
the Torah, In the Caucasus the woman is held 
in the strictest seclusion. For seven 
Customs weeks prior to her expected acceuche- 
and Su- ment no one, except the mid wife and 
perstitions. the female relatives, is allowed to see 
her. On the night of birth the door 
of the lying-in room is locked; one light burns near 
to the mezuzah, and another next to the hearth 
(Chorny, “Sefer ha. Massa'ot be-Erez Kaukaz,” pp. 
196, 296). Despite the repeated prohibition of their 
rabbis, the Caucasian Jews practise the superstitious 
custom of mixing in a glass of water some eurth 
from the grave of one deceased within the last forty 
days, and giving it to the parturient woman to 
drink. If it is not effective the dose is repeated 
with earth obtained at a greater depth. 
In Poland and Galicia the custom still obtains that 
once prevailed in Germany. of makinga chalk-mark 
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Feast at Childbirth. 
(From Kirehner, ^ Jiidisches Ceremoniel,** 1726.) 
around the lying-in chamber or of describing black 
circles on the wall. It is also the practise in many 
places to hang Psalm-verses over the woman's bed 
(the same custom obtains among Christians in Ger- 
many; see L. Löw. ^ Lebensalter,” pp. T5 ef seq.). 
Sometimes Ps. xx. 2 is inscribed on the door, and the 
following invocation is recited: * May He who hark- 
ened to thy mother, harken to thee also!” In 
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Hesse a circle is drawn with chalk on the floor, and 
the verse, "My help cometh from the Lord," etc. 
(Ps. exxi. 2), is written within it. In Kurdistan and 
elsewhere in the Orient, sweet-smelling herbs are 
burned in a censer, with which first the Synagogue 
and then the lying-in room are perfumed. In Poland 
the Book of Raziel is laid under the head of the 
woman, and white cloths are hung at the windows 
and around the bed. 

In older Jewish recipe-books (* Mitteilungen,” v, 
98 et seq.) the following directions are given: 


Whisper into the ear of the woman m travail: * And Moses 
Spake unto tlie people, Get thee out, and all the people that fol- 
low thee; and after that I will go out. And he went out ” 
(Ex. xi. 8; compare Raziel, 43a). Or write on a “ Rünftel ” 

(head) of cheese to be given her to eat, ‘Satur 
Recipes arepo tenet opera rutas" (made up of " sator 
in [are] poten [ter] et opera[re] r[ati]o t[u]a 
Old Books. s[it] " ; compare Steinsehneider, " Hebr. Bibl." 
xvii. 60 ; idem, Cat. Bodl." No. 100). Or whis- 
per in her right ear: “ He went up on Mount Sinai and heard a 
callingandacrying, And hespokeunto the Lord: * What mean- 
eth mis calling and this crying that Ihear ?! The Lord answered 
him: 'Itisthe voice of a woman in labor. Now £o and say unto 
her: "Get thee out! The earth demands thee!" And all 
these thy servants shall come down unto Me and bow down 
themselves unto Me, saying, * Get thee out, and all the people 
that follow, °® ete, Or mix the fat (or milk) of a biteh with 
water and give it to the woman to drink. Or stand at the door 
next to the mezuzah and read the "“ Haf- 
tarah Shofetim" (Isa. li.); then say Gen. 
XXi. l, and pronounce the Lord's name thus, 
TAN NS (= '" Get thee out !"). Or strew 
ground black pepper under the woman in 
labor; ... or place a ram's horn in her 
hand, or the skin of asnake on her heart: 
. or the eyes and bladder of a salt her- 
ring: or let another woman put her hand 
on her and say with her Ps. xix. 6: or lay 
upon her a clay vessel on whieh is in- 
scribed: zY's c" pen PYA; or write on a 
kosher parchment the magic square (com- 
pare Abraham ibn Ezra. " Yesod Mora," 
ed. Creizenach, p. 125), and lay iton the spot 
where the tefillin are laid; or place between her teeth a 
silver ring on which has been inscribed with a new graving- 
tool: YEP, DNP, P'an E" YPS, PD (compare " Mitteilungen," 
iii. 67, No. 123). If the child dies in the womb, the gall of an 
ox should be mixed with water and given to the woman. 


Magic Square. 


It is further stated in the same recipe-books that 
“Sannui, Sansannui, and sumangaluf YDS) 435 
5013551) are known as the great and noble angels 
whom men call upon to protect women in labor 
against Lilith, and whose names written in any local- 
ity, even if on the wall, serve to exorcise Lilith's 
brood therefrom. Therefore, it is effective to write 
these names in the four cardinal points near the 
woman, especially at an opening, as at a door or 
window.” This prescription against the beautiful 
Lilith, Adam's first wife (compare second part of 
Goethe’s “ Faust”), was zealously observed (see 
the satire of Isaac Erter in “Kerem Hemed,” iii. 
106, and Flégel-Ebeling, “Gesch. des Grotesk- 
Komischen,” p. 14). 

Older amulets for the lying-in chamber contained 
the following (see illustration to AMULET: compare 

“ Mitteilungen." ii. 79 ez seq.: V. 61, 47: 

Lilith and on “Zakar,” ij. v. 85): “Adam and 
Amulets. Eve," within (compare ib. i, 91; “Am 

Urquell,” ii. 144, 196; iv. 95); “Lilith 

and the first Eve,” without, “ Sannui, Sansannui, 
Samangaluf, Shumriel Hasdiel.” The text con- 
tinues: “In the name of the Lord God of Israel, who 


reigns over the cherubim, whose name is mighty 
and fearful, Elijah the prophet—may he be men- 
tioned for good!—once went upon his way and met 
Lilith, with all her kith and kin. And he said unto 
Lilith, the fiend: ‘Thou unrivaled in impurity, 
and ye, ye goodly crew, whither are ye going?’ 
She answered: * My master Elijah, Iam going where 
I may find à woman in travail. I will cause a deep 
sleep to come upon her, and I will rob her of her 
new-born cbild. I will drink its blood, and suck 
its marrow, and devour its flesh.’ And Elijah— 
may he be mentioned for good!—spake angrily: 
‘May God, blessed be He! banish you hence! May 
you become stiff and stark asstone'' Lilith replied: 
‘ For God's sake, spare me, and I will get me hence. 
Iswear to you by the name of the Lord God of 
Israel, I will desist from my intent upon the woman 
and her child; and whenever I hear my name called 
I wil go away. Now I will tell unto you my 
names; and whenever they-are spoken, neither I nor 
those that are mine will have the power to do harm 
or to go to the house of a woman in labor, or to do 
her any evil. These are my names: Lilith, Abitu 
[compare " Mitteilungen," v. 80, NYIN mn DTN 
MIIN COWwnàW of the Mandæans); I. Wohlstein, 
" Dämonenbeschwörungen aus Nachtalmudischer 
Zeit,” pp. 52, 57, Berlin, 1894; “Zeitschrift für 
Assyriologic und Verwandte Gebiete," ix. 136], 
Abihu, Amsarfu, Hagash, Ores, Ikpodu, Iylu, 
Tatrota, Abhanuktah, Satruna [probably to be com- 
pared with b 3o: “ Mitteilungen," v. 57], Kah- 
katasa, Thilathuy, Piratsha. . . ."" 

Amulets such as are described in * Mitteilungen," 
i. 91 et seg , and others having inscribed on them 
"Magen David," the signs of the zodiac, and Ps. 
lxvii., are still in use and may be obtained at any 
Jewish book-shop. When travail is ditlicult a 
Torah-roll is brought into the room. 

Old representations show the employment of de- 
livery-chairs (compare Müller-3chlossar, * Hag gadah 
von Sarajevo”). In Rumania the child stays in the 
bed with its mother as long as she remains there, 
and a sefer (any holy book) is placed under its pil- 


low. Into its first bath are put pieces of bread and 
sugar. In Poland the rocking of an empty cradle is 


avoided. If any one comes with a basket into a 
house in which there is a new-born child, a piece is 
cut from the basket and laid in the cradle, in order 
that the infant may not be robbed of sleep and rest. 
For the same reason care is taken not to remove from 
such a house utensils of any kind, especially such as 
hold burning coals. 
If the child is born with a caul, the latter is taken 
as a sign of good luck (the same is the case in Ice- 
land; compare Grimm, “ Miirchen,” 
Customs ii. 59), and is preserved for a talisman. 
After Birth. A boy is welcomed into the world 
with the words: AD a B5w5 N3 «3 
powb n3 (“A boy is born to the world; a blessing 
has come into the world "), but at à girl's birth the 
walls weep. It is a belief in Rumania that until the 
completion of the first vear of its life the child 
speaks with God and the angels. The latter show 
it golden fruit in its sleep: if it can grasp the fruit, 
it laughs; if it can not. it weeps. Elsewhere a 
child's laughing in its sleep is said to betoken that 
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it is playing with the angel of death; therefore it is 
recommended that the child be lightly tapped on 
the mouth, 

A child should not be kissed on the feet, since 
this is the custom at the“ mehillah prayer”; that is, 
on asking the dead for forgiveness. A child must not 
be held before a mirror, else a second child will be 
born within the year, If the hair be cut, the child 
will getanclf-lock. Scurf (* pareh”; compare Lev. 
xii. 19) gives promise of beautiful hair (compare 
^ Mitteilungen," j. 81 on *halakah"). The woman 
who has been delivered must not be left alone. 
Under her pillow or under the mattress is laid a 
knife, without which she may never leave her bed. 
Or a dagger is stuck in the ground near her head; 
and daily for thirty days it is carried three times 
around hercouch, In northern Germany this serves 
to guard against the werwolf (Wuttke, “Der 
Deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart," p. 260), 
or, according to Grimm (* Mythologie,” xc.), against 
the wicked fairies (for the customs among the Ro- 
mans see Pliny. “ Historia Naturalis," xxxiv. 44). 
While making the circuit with the dagger about the 
bed the following verses are sung: 

* Ich mache einen Kreis 
Den Gott wohl weiss. ... 
Also mancher Ziegel ist auf diesem Dach, 
Also mancher Engel bei uns wach!” 
— (Translation.) 
I make a circle 
(Which God well knows) : 


As many tiles as are on this roof, 
So many angels keep watch o'er us! 


At a hard labor three or four women pray: 


“ Auf meinem rechten Fuss tret! ich, 
Gott, den Herrn, bitt’ ich, 
Dass er entbind." 
(Translation.) 
I press upon my right foot, 
God, the Lord, entreating, 
That He may deliver! 

During the same thirty days in which the dagger 
is carried about the bed the school-children recite 
the evening prayers in the lying-in chamber, in 
order to keep off the * Benemmerin ” (pixies); that is, 
elves. In Hamburg, for the protection of mother and 
child a skein of red silk is bound about the child's 
wrists (see “Am Urquell,” iv. 96). Of efficacy 
against “Frau Holle” is the “Holle Kreisch " (com- 
pare Löw, L.c. p. 105; Bodenschatz, “ Kirchliche Ver- 
fassung,” iv. 73; “ Mitteilungen," iv. 146, v. 7). Here 
may be mentioned the custom existing in Bresiau of 
scattering almonds and raisins on the first Simhat 
- Torah after birth. The night before circumcision 
(watch-night or wheat-night), and in Palestine 
every night between birth and circumcision, for the 
protection of the child the people in the house 
“study” (compare Grünbaum, in Winter and 
Wünsche, “Die Jüdische Litteratur,” iii. 587). At 
Salonica a ballad is sung on the watch-night (com- 
pare “ Rev.. Etudes Juives,” 1896, ii. 188 et seq.) In 
Palestine, on the night before the circumcision an 
oil-lamp with many wicks is brought into the house, 
and there is general rejoicing. In Upper Silesia the 
knife for circumcision must be in the house the 
night before the ceremony. The Friday evening 


before circumcision (“Zakar”) a feast is spread, to 
which every one is welcomed. In Hamburg, peas 
with pepper, whisky, and cake are provided; among 
the Portuguese, nasturtium seeds; in Poland, “ fristt- 
lech” (* faworiski"; that is, a thin pastry mixed with 
oil), round peas, and mead (“ Mitteilungen,” i. 100). 

Most of these customs and superstitions are not of 
Jewish origin; but, as a review of Grimm’s “ My- 
thologie” and Wuttke’s work (see bibliography be- 
low) shows, they have been borrowed from neigh- 
boring peoples. 

For parturient women the regulations are the 
same as for the Nippan. At the birth of a male 
the bath (mikweh) may not be taken before the ex- 


piration of eight days; at the birth of a female, not 


before fifteen days, provided clean white linen has 
been put on and the seven days of purification have 
taken place within that time. Where it is the cus- 
iom for the women to visit the mik weh at thc end 
of forty days after bearing a male, and fifty after 
bearing a female, regulations are made accordingly 
(Yoreh De'ah, 19, 4). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lewysohn, Mekore Minhagim, Berlin, 
1816: L. Löw, Die Lebensalter, Szegedin, 1875; Lunez, Je- 
rusalem, i. 21 et seq., Vienna, 1882; Mitteilungen der Gesell- 
schaft für Jüdische Volkskunde, Hamburg, 1898 et seq.: S. 
Rubin, Gesch. des Aberglaubens. German translation by I. 
Stern, Leipsic ; Schudt, Jüdische Merkwürdigkeiten, 1714, ii. 
6 et seq. : M. Schuhl, Superstitions et Coutumes Populaires 
du Judaisme Contemporain, Paris, 1882; J. J. Chorny, 
Sefer ha-Masseot be-Erez Kaukaz, St. Petersburg, 1887 ; 
Winer, B. R. s.v. Kinder; Wuttke, Der Deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1869; S. Schechter, The 
Child in Jewish Literature. in Studies in Judaism, pp. 343- 
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CHILDREN, SONG OF THE THREE. See 
DANIEL, BOOK OF. 

CHILDREN OF GOD. See Gop's CHILDREN; 
Gop's Sox, 

CHILE: A republic of South America, bounded 
by Peru on the north, Bolivia and the Argentine 
Republic on the east, and the Pacitic Ocean on the 
south and west. Soon after the discovery of the 
American continent many Jews, professed and 
secret, settled in the different sections of South 
America, and changed their places of residence 
according to the pressure of the Inquisition. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century many New 
Christians (“Christianos Nuevos”) who had re- 
cently arrived at Callao, Peru, dritted to Santiago, 
Chile. It was not long before the spies (* famili- 
ares”) of the Holy Office ferreted them out, accumu- 
lating evidence as to their antecedents from Buenos 
Ayres, Mexico, and the cities of the Old World, 
until sufficient data had been secured to warrant 
theirapprehension. Thus, an accused Jew would be 
imprisoned in Chile, tortured until he confessed, and, 
sometimes after languishing for years in the secret 
dungeons of the tribunal in Santiago, finally be sur- 
rendered to the secular arm for execution in Carta- 
gena or Lima. The martyrdom of the scholar and 
theologian Francisco Maldonado de Silva, whose 
trial was a cause célébre, is a case in point. He 
suffered imprisonment in Chile, and was burned at 
an auto da fé in Lima Jan. 98, 1039. Nor was his 
case an exception to the rule. Inthe following par- 
agraphs will be found the first summary in. En glish 
of these trials for Judaizing. 
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Chile 


Hesse a circle is drawn with chalk on the floor, and 
the verse, “My help cometh from the Lord,” ete. 
(Ps. exxi. 2), is written within it. In Kurdistan and 
elsewhere in the Orient, sweet-smelling herbs are 
burned in a censer, with which first the synagogue 
and then the lying-in room are perfumed. In Poland 
the Book of Raziel is laid under the head of the 
woman, and white cloths are hung at the windows 
and around the bed. 

In older Jewish recipe-books (“ Mitteilungen," v. 
98 et seg.) the following directions are given: 


Whisper into the ear of the woman ın travail: “ And Moses 
spake unto the people, Get thee out, and all the people that fol- 
low thee; and after that I will go out. And he went out " 
(Ex. xi. 8; compare Raziel, 43a). Or write on a " Rünftel " 
(head) of eheese to be given her to eat, Satur 
arepo tenet opera rutas" (made up of “Sator 

in [are] poten [ter] et opera[re] r[ati]o t[u]a 
Old Books. s[it] " ; eompareSteinsehneider. ** Hebr. Bibl.” 
xvii. 60: idem, “Cat. Bodl." No. 100). Or whis- 
per in her right ear; ©“ He went up on Mount Sinai and heard a 
callinrandaerying. Andhespokeunto the Lord: * What mean- 
eth this calling and this erying that Ihear?? The Lord answered 
him: *Itis the voice of a woman in labor. Now go and say unto 
her: "Get thee out! The earth demands thee!" And all 
these thy servants shall come down unto Me and bow down 
themselves unto Me, saying, '* Get thee out, and all the people 
that follow, "*" ete. Or mix the fat (or milk) of a bitch with 
water and give it to the woman to drink. Or stand at the door 
next to the mezuzah and read the “ Haf- 
tarah Shofetim (Isa. li.); then say Gen. 
XXÍ. I, and pronounce the Lord's name thus, 
AN NS (= " Get thee out!"). Or strew 
ground blaek pepper under the woman in 
labor: ... or place a ram’s horn in her 
hand, or the skin of asnake on her heart: 

. or the eyes and bladder of a salt her- 
ring: or let another woman put her hand 
on her and say with her Ps, xix. 6: or lay 
upon her a elay vessel on which is in- 
scribed: ©1"3 c"^n Pn PYA; or write ona 
kosher parchment the magic square (com- 
pare Abraham ibn Ezra. " Yesod Mora,” 
ed. Creizenach, p. 125), and lay iton the spot 
where the tefillin are laid; or place between her teeth a 
silver ring on which has been inscribed with a new graving- 
tool ; Y P», DNP, pD 2" Yp5, PD (compare " Mitteilungen," 
ili. 67, No. 122). If the child dies in the womb. the gall of an 
ox should be mixed with water and given to the woman. 


Recipes 


Magic Square. 


It is further stated in the same recipe-books that 
* Sannui, Sansannui, and samangaluf ($3635, nyo 
501351) are known as the great and noble angels 
whom men call upon to protect women in labor 
against Lilith, and whose names written in any local- 
ity, even if on the wall, serve to exorcise Lilith's 
brood therefrom. Therefore, it is effective to write 
these names in the four cardinal points near the 
woman, especiallv at an opening, as at a door or 
window." This prescription against the beautiful 
Lilith, Adam's first wife (compare second part of 
Goethe's * Faust"), was zealously observed (see 
the satire of Isaac Erter in “Kerem Hemed,” iii. 
106, and Flógel-Ebeling, "Gesch. des Grotesk- 
komischen,? p. 14). 
Older amulets for the lying-in chamber contained 
the following (see illustration to AMULET: compare 
“ Mitteilungen." ii. 79 e£ seq. ; v. 61, 47; 
Lilith and on “Zakar,” ib. v. 85): “Adam and 
Amulets. Eve," within (compare čb. i. 91: “Am 
Urquell,” ii. 144, 196; iv. 95); “Lilith 
and the first Eve," without, *Sannui, sansannui, 
Samangaluf, Shumriel, Hasdiel.” The text con- 
tinues: “In the name of the Lord God of Isracl, who 
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reigns over the cherubim, whose name is mighty 
and fearful, Elijah the prophet—may he be men- 
tioned for good!—once went upon his way and met 
Lilith, with all her kith and kin. And he said unto 
Lilith, the fiend: ‘Thou unrivaled in impurity, 
and ye, ye goodly crew, whither are ye going?’ 
She answered: ‘ My master Elijah, Iam going where 
I may find a woman in travail. I will cause a deep 
sleep to come upon her, and I will rob her of her 
new-born ebild. I will drink its blood, and suck 
its marrow, and devour its flesh.’ And IEhjah— 
may he be mentioned for good!—spake angrily: 
‘May God, blessed be Ie! banish you hence! May 
you become stift and starkasstone!' Lilith replied: 
‘For God's sake, spare me, and I will get me hence. 
Iswear to you by the name of the Lord God of 
Israel, I will desist from my intent upon the woman 
and her child; and whenever I hear my name called 
I will go away. Now I will tell unto you my 
names; and whenever they-are spoken, neither I nor 
those that are mine will have the power to do harm 
or to go to the house of a woman in labor, or to do 
her any evil. 'lhese are my names: Lilith, Abitu 
[compare “Mitteilungen,” v. 80, NOIN MN DIN 
WON CNAN of the Mandeans); I. Wollstein, 
" Dümonenbeschwórungen aus Nachtalmudischer 
Zeit," pp. 52, 57, Berlin, 1894; "Zeitschrift für 
Assyriologie und Verwandte Gebiete," ix. 136], 
Abihu, Amsarfu, Hagash, Ores, Ikpodu, Iylu, 
Tatrota, Abhanuktah, Satruna [probably to be com- 
pared with Sow: “ Mitteilungen,” v. 57], Kah- 
katasa, Thilathuy, Piratsha. . . ."" 

Amulets such as are described in * Mitteilungen," 
i. 91 et seg , and others having inscribed on them 
“Magen David,” the signs of the zodiac, and Ps. 
Ixvii., are still in use and may be obtained at any 
Jewish book-shop. When travail is difficult a 
Torah-roll is brought into the room. 

Old representations show the employment of de- 
livery-chairs (compare Müller-Schlossar, * Haggadah 
von Sarajevo”). In Rumania the child stays in the 
bed with its mother as long as she remains there, 
and a sefer (any holy book) is.placed under its pil- 
low. Into its first bath are put pieces of bread and 
sugar. In Poland the rocking of an empty cradle is 
avoided. If any one comes with a basket into a 
house in which there is a new-born child, a piece is 
cut from the basket and laid in the cradle, in order 
that the infant may not be robbed of sleep and rest. 
For the same reason care is taken not to remove from 
such a house utensils of any kind, especially such as 
hold burning coals. 

If the child is born with a caul, the latter is taken 
as a sign of good luck (the same is the case in Ice- 

land; compare Grinim, “ Märchen,” 

Customs ii. 59), and is preserved for a talisman. 
After Birth. A boy is welcomed into the world 

with the words: m9932 m^wb5 No9) 
niy ANI (“A boy is born to the world; a blessing 
has come into the world "), but at a girl's birth the 
walls weep. It is a belief in Rumania that until the 
completion of the first year of its life the child 
speaks with God and the angels. "The latter show 
it golden fruit in its sleep: if it can grasp the fruit, 
it laughs; if it can not, it weeps. Elsewhere a 
child's laughing in its sleep is said to betoken that 
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it is playing with the angel of death; therefore it is 
recommended that the child be lightly tapped on 
the mouth. 

A. child should not be kissed on the feet, since 
thisisthe custom at the * mehillah prayer”; that is, 
on asking the dead for forgiveness. A child must not 
be held before a mirror, else a second child will be 
born within the year, If the hair be cut, the child 
will getan elf-lock. Scurf (“pareh”; compare Lev. 
xiii. 19) gives promise of beautiful hair (compare 
“Mitteilungen,” i. 81 on *halakah"). The woman 
who has been delivered must not be left alone. 
Under her pillow or under the mattress is laid a 
knife, without which she may never leave her bed. 
Or a dagger is stuck in the ground near her head, 
and daily for thirty days it is carried three times 
around hercouch. In northern Germany this serves 
to guard against the werwolf (Wuttke, “Der 
Deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart," p. 260), 
or, according to Grimm (* Mythologie," xc.), against 
the wicked fairies (for the customs among the Ro- 
mans see Pliny. “Historia Naturalis," xxxiv. 44). 
While making the circuit with the dagger about the 
bed the following verses are sung: 

“ Ich mache einen Kreis 
Den Gott wohl weiss. ... 


Also mancher Ziegel ist auf diesem Dach, 
Also mancher Engel bei uns wach!” 


(Translation.) 


I make a circle 

(Which God well knows) : 

As many tiles as are on this roof, 

So many angels keep watch o'er us! 


Ata hard labor three or four women pray: 


“ Auf meinem rechten Fuss tret! ich, 
Gott, den Herrn, bitt’ ich, 
Dass er entbind." 
(Translation.) 
I press upon my right foot, 
God, the Lord, entreating, 
That He may deliver! 


During the same thirty days in which the dagger 
is carried about the bed the school-children recite 
the evening prayers in the lying-in chamber, in 
order to keep off the * Benemmerin " (pixies); that is, 
elves. In Hamburg, for the protection of mother and 
child a skein of red silk is bound about the child's 
wrists (see “Am Urquell,” iv. 96). Of efficacy 
against “Frau Holle” is the “Holle Kreisch ” (com- 
pare Löw, /.e. p. 105; Bodenschatz, * Kirchliche Ver- 
fassung,” iv. 73; * Mitteilungen,” iv. 146, v. 7). Here 
may be mentioned the custom existing in Bresiau of 
scattering almonds and raisins on the first Simhat 
- Torah after birth. The night before circumcision 
(watch-night or wheat-night), and in Palestine 
every night between birth and circumcision, for the 
protection of the child the people in the house 
“study” (compare Grünbaum, in Winter and 
Wünsche, “Die Jüdisehe Litteratur,” iii. 587). At 
Salonica a ballad is sung on the watch-night (com- 
pare * Rev.. Etudes Juives,” 1896, ii. 198 et seq.). In 
Palestine, on the night before the circumcision an 
oil-Iamp with many wicks is brought into the house, 
and there is general rejoicing. In Upper Silesia the 
knife for circumcision must be in the house the 
night before the ceremony. "The Friday evening 
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before circumcision (*Zakar")a feast is spread, to 
which every one is welcomed. In Hamburg, peas 
with pepper, whisky, and cake are provided; among 
the Portuguese, nasturtium seeds; in Poland, “ fristt- 
lech ? (* faworiski" ; that is, a thin pastry mixed with 
oil), round peas, and mead (* Mitteilungen,” i. 100). 

Most of these customs and superstitions are not of 
Jewish origin; but, as a review of Grimm’s * My- 
thologic” and Wuttke's work (see bibliography be- 
low) shows, they have been borrowed from neigh- 
boring peoples. 

For parturient women the regulations are the 
same as for the Nrppan. At the birth of a male 
the bath (mikweh) may not be taken before the ex- 


piration of eight days; at the birth of a female, not - 


before fifteen days, provided clean white linen has 
been put on and the seven days of purification have 
taken place within that time. Where it is the cus- 
tom for the women to visit the mikweh at the end 
of forty days after bearing a male, and fifty after 
bearing a female, regulations are made accordingly 

(Yoreh De‘ah, 19, 4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lewysohn, Mekore Minhagim, Berlin, 
1846; L. Löw, Die Lebensalter, Szegedin, 1875; Lunez, Je- 
rusalem, i. 21 et seq., Vienna, 1882: Mitteilungen der Gesell- 
schaft für Jüdische Volkskunde, Hamburg, 1898 et seq.; S. 
Rubin, Gesch. des Aberglaubens, tserman translation by I. 
Stern, Leipsic; Schudt, J iidische Merkwürdigkeiten, 1714, ii. 
6 et seq. : M. Sehuhl, Superstitions et Coutumes Populaires 
du Judaisme Contemporain. Paris, 1882: J. J. Chorny, 
Sefer ha-Massa'ot be-Ercz Kaukaz, St. Petersburg. 1887 ; 
Winer, B. R. s.v. Kinder; Wuttke, Der Deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1869; S. Schechter, The 
Child in Jewish Literature. in Studies in Judaism, pp. 343- 
380, 434-496, London, 1896. 

A, M. GR. 


CHILDREN, SONG OF THE THREE. See 
DANIEL, Book OF. 

CHILDREN OF GOD. See Gop's CHILDREN; 
Gop's Son. 

CHILE: A republie of South America, bounded 
by Peru on the north, Bolivia and the Argentine 
Republic on the east, and the Pacific Ocean on the 
south and west. Soon after the discovery of the 
American continent many Jews, professed and 
secret, settled in the different sections of South 
America, and changed their places of residence 
according to the pressure of the Inquisition. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century many New 
Christians (*Christianos Nuevos”) who had re- 
cently arrived at Callao, Peru, drifted to Santiago, 
Chile. It was not long before the spies (“ famili- 
ares ") of the Holy Office ferreted them out, accumu- 
lating evidence as to their antecedents from Buenos 
Ayres, Mexico, and the cities of the Old World, 
until sufficient data had been secured to warrant 
theirapprehension. Thus, an accused Jew would be 
imprisoned in Chile, tortured until he confessed, and, 
sometimes after languishing for years in the secret 
dungeons of the tribunal in Santiago, finally be sur- 
rendered to the secular arm for execution in Carta- 
gena or Lima. The martyrdom of the scholar and 
theologian Francisco Maldonado de Silva, whose 
trial was a cause célèbre, is a case in point. He 
suffered imprisonment in Chile, and was burned at 
an auto da fé in Lima Jan. 98. 1689. Nor was his 
case an exception to the rule. Inthe following par- 
agraphs will be found the first summary in English 
of these trials for Judaizing. 
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The case of Luis Noble or Luis Duarte (see Du- 
ARTE) is probably the first on record. A Portu- 
guese by birth, he served as a soldier in Chile, and 
was arraigned before the tribunal at Callao for steal- 
ing a crucifix. He confessed to being a Jew (Ang., 
1614). Duarte does not seem to have been severely 
dealt with. escaping with a whipping and a light 
sentence. From 1686 to 1641 the following persons 
were accused and punished for Judaizing: Antonio 

de Acunha, from Arronchez, Portugal, 


Earliest aged 24 years; Antonio Corderes; 
Victims of Diego Lopez de Fonseca, from Bada- 
In- joz. aged 40 years; Manuel Baptista 
quisition. Perez, merchant, aged 46 vears; Man- 


uel de la Rosa. All these Jews were 
incarcerated in Chile, and their possessions were con- 
fiscated, Which seems to have been the leading mo- 
tive for these prosecutions for heresy. The above- 
named, it appears from another record, all sutfered 
martyrdom in Lima at an auto da fe held in that 
city Jan, 23, 1639. 

Don Manuel Baptista PEREZ was rated as a mil- 
lionaire, and is described as the owner of a regal 
residence in Lima, which vet bears the name of “the 
house of Pilate.” Don. Diego Lopez de Fonseca, 
who was burned at the same auto da fê, was charged 
with selling goods cheaper to people who would 
enter his shop through the door, beneath the thresh- 
old of which he had buried a cross in mockery of 
Jesus, than to others (see SOBREMONTE) Juan de 
la Parra, a Chilean by birth, was imprisoned and 
sentenced by the Holy Office “for observing the 
religion of Moses." in 1601. There were several 
others who suffered imprisonment in Chile and 
martyrdom in Peru, J. T. Medina devotes two 
long chapters to leading Jewish cases in his his- 
tory of the tribunal in Chile (see subjoined bib- 
liography), and gives the whole trial of de Silva 
at length. 

In 1680 proceedings were begun against Leon 
Gomez de Silva, or Oliva (as his name is spelled in 
another place). He was born in Portugal and re- 
sided at Santiago. and was denounced as à Juda- 
izer. The accused was still alive in Santiago twenty 
years after proceedings were instituted against him ; 
and his property, at one time confiscated by the 
authorities, had been restored. 

The celebrated Hungarian-Jewish violinist, Mi- 
chael Hauser, who had been the guest of Don Elias, 
President of Peru, in 1852, and who was every where 
received with extraordinary honors, was compelled 
to flv for his life in Santiago, charged with ~con- 
spiring diabolically to ruin Christian folk and, by 
reason of hellish art [his violin], in league with the 
devil.” Thanks to the friendly offices of a humane 
Creole who had been charmed by his music, he hid 
until the arrival of a ship bound for Australia (sce 
his “Aus dem Wanderbuche eines Oesterreichi- 
schen Virtuosen," Leipsic, 1859: also Ignaz Reich's 
" Beth-El,” ii. 97). On a proposal made to Oliver 
Ciomwell in 1655 to seize Chile. see Simon de 
CACERES, 

Of the modern history of the Jews in Chile noth- 
ing definite can be ascertained. There are a large 
number of prosperous Jewish merchants in Santiago, 
mostly Europeans: butitisnot known whether they 


form a religious community. For other data see 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. T. Medina, JTistoria del "Tribunal del 
Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion en Chile, i. 197, 206, 3209. 218, 
21d, 222; di. 50. 1-08, 96. 104. 105. IOS, 112. 114-15, 180, 141-42, 
166, 251-61, Santiago, 1890; B. Vicuña MacKenna, Francisco 
Moyen, or the Inquisitio as It. Was in south America, pp. 
105, 174 (Engl. transl. by J. W. Dulfy, London, 1869); G. A. 
Kohut, in Publications of Am, Jew. Hist. Soe. No. 4, p. 115; 
idem, Simon de Caceres and His Plan for the Conquest of 
Chile in 1655, reprinted from the American Hebrew, June 
16, 1890, pp. 12-16, where bibliography and text of the letter of 
Caceres are given; Lucien Wolf, in. Transactions of Jew. 
Hist. Soc. Eng. iii. 

A. G. A. K. 
CHILEAB: A son of David, born to him at 

ITebron,. Iis mother was Abigail, whom David mar- 

ried after the death of her husband Nabal, the 

Carmelite (II Sam. i1. 9). The parallel account in 

I Chron, iii, 1 gives his nameas " Daniel.” In If Sam. 

iii. 1 the Septuagint reads Aozovía, and in I Chron. 

iii, £ Aq.) (The Alexandrine, however, reads 

here, too, 3Xa2ovía.) TIt is impossible to restore the 

original name, although * Daniel" is much nearer 
than "Chileab."  Berakot. da (Bab.) gives a fan- 
ciful interpretation to the name. He was called 

" Chileab ? because he shamed (m 5355) Mephibosheth 

in the Law. 


i G., H. G. B. L. 

CHILIASM, CHILIAST, CHILIASTIC. 
See MILLENNIUM. 

CHILION: A son of Elimelech and Naomi, the 


Bethlehemites who emigrated to Moab because of 
the severe famine in Judea (Ruth i. 2). This might 
have been the reason for the name “Chilion” (wa- 
sting), as also for his brother's name “ Mahlon” (dis- 
ease). In Moab, Chilion married Orpah (75.), and, 
after living in that land for ten years, died there. 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CHILMAD: A name occurring in the long. list 
of those nations supplying merchandise for Tyre 
(Ezek. xxvii. 28). The Septuagint reads ka? Xapuáv, 
which seems to point to Carmania. The Targum 
renders it *the Medes,” which Rashifollows. David 
Kimhi quotes his father's opinion that the word 
contains the root spb. The word would then mean 
"as taught." George A. Smith identifies the name 
with “Chalwadh.” Of all these identifications that 
of the ‘Targum is the simplest and, perhaps, the 
most acceptable; for other corruptions of the text 
have been noted in this verse, and it is probable, 
as Chevne suggests, that the first syllable in 4553 
came from the following 533, the 5 of which fell 
out owing to the preceding 4. 

E. G. H. G. D. L. 

CHIMHAM: <A son of Darzillai, who supported 
David while the latter was in exile at Mahanaim. 
After the death of Absalom, Barzillai was invited to 
spend the rest of his days with the king; but he 
declined, and sent his son Chimham instead. In 
Jer. xli. 17 mention is made of the camp of Chim- 
ham near Bethlehem, from which it would seem that 
David bestowed upon him some laud which passed 
on to his descendants in his name. This rendering 
is indicated by the Targum, and is aecepted by 
Rashi and Kimhi (II Sam. xix. 38, 39, 41; R. V. 87, 
58, 40). 


E. G. H. G. D. L. 
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CHIN, RACHEL MIRONOWNA. See Kurs, 
RACHEL MIRONOWNA. 

CHINA: The southeastern and main division of 
the Chinese empire. The subject of the Jews in 
China is here treated in two sections: I. Their his- 
tory; IL. Their religious customs, etc. 

I. History: Whether China was known to Bib- 
lical writers is a matter of dispute among schol- 
ars. The majority of Bible commentators iden- 
tify it with DDD PON (“the land of the Sinim "), 
whence the deported sons of Israel shall return to 
their land (Isa. xlix. 12); others, how- 
ever, deny the identification. At any 
rate, the Jews in Persia from early 
times were connected with the silk 
trade, and, as a consequence, entered 
into direct relations with the “ silk- 
men” (* Seres,” from “ser” = DSW 
= “sericum ” = “silk ”), as the Chi- 
nese were called by the Romans. 

(For the identification see commen- 
taries of Gesenius, Delitzsch, Hitzig, 
Cheyne, and Orelli; also Kautzsch, in 
Riehm's “Handwörterbuch der Bib- 
lischen Alterthümer," s.v. *Sinim"; 
Von Strauss-Torney, in Delitzsch's 
“Tsaiah,” p. 712; Lassen, "Indische 
Alterthumskunde,” 1867, i. 1028; fur- 
ther, Dillmann, Duhm, and Marti, 
ud Namefor jn their commentaries; König, in 

A Hauck's * Real-Encyc.” s.v. “Sinim”; 
and Von Richthofen. “China,” i. 486; for the * Seres," 
see SILK; Kohler, “The Jews and Commerce,” in 
“The Menorah,” 1887, p. 211; Heyd, “ Gesch. des Le- 
vantehandels,” i. 12, notes 1, 24; compare Momm- 
sen, “ Römische Gesch." v. 846, 465-470; Herzfeld, 
“ Handelsgesch. der Juden," pp. 110, 808). 

At what time, however, the first Jewish settle- 
ment in China took place it is difficult to say. In 
all likelihood Jewish merchants immigrated, or 
changed a temporary sojourn into à 
permanent one, at various epochs, In 


First Jew- 


ish Settle- an * Account Written by Two Moham- 
ment. medan Travelers Through India and 


China ” in 851 (Renaudot, transl., Lon- 
don, 1733, p. 49), it is stated that “the Jews have 
been settled in that empire [China] from time imme- 
morial.” Notwithstanding this, it is as hazardous 
to connect the first Jewish settlement in China with 
the Lost Ten Tribes (*Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 23) 
as it is an un warranted skepticism to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the tradition of the Chinese Jews them- 
selves, which traces the first immigration back to the 
Han dynasty between 206 n.c. and 221 c.e. (MOl- 
lendorf, in * Monatsschrift," 1895, p. 929), and more 
exactly to the time of the emperor Ming-ti. This 
opinion is based upon the oral tradition of the 
Jews, reported by Father Brotier: “These Jews say 
that they entered China under the Han dynasty 
during the reign of Han Ming-ti (58-76 c.E.]." And 
further: *Several of these Jews have assured me 
that they arrived during the reign of Ming-ti" (To- 
bar, “Inscrip. Juives de Kai-Fung-Fu," p. 90). A 
certain Sulaiman (Jewish traveler of the ninth cen- 
tury) similarly claims that they entered in 65 c.r. 
Griitz (iv. 376) places the first immigration in the 
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year 231 c.E., connecting it with the persecution 
of Jews in Persia, which caused also their first set- 
tlement in India; furthermore, the Jews of K’ai- 
Fung-Foo themselves claim that they received their 
religion from India (compare Finn, “The Orphan 
Colony of Jews in China," p.40; but see passages 
cited below); but there is nothing to support this 
hypothetical date, or the statement of Glover in the 
* Babylonian and Oriental Record," vi. 247, 288; vii. 
149, that the Jews were not in China before the 
fifth century. On the other hand there are many 
reasons for the assumption of an ear- 
Jews lier date. The Chinese everywhere 
Known as call the Jews “Tiao Kiu Kiaou” (the 
«Tiao Kiu sect which extracts the sinews, after 
Kiaou." Gen. xxxii. 83); and this name itself, 
as a characterization of the Jews, in- 
dicates great antiquity. Rabbinical Judaism would 
have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese. 

As will be shown later, there are also many in- 
trinsic evidences of early Jewish settlements in 
China to be found in peculiar rites, preserved in 
connection with their synagogue; the records which 
will be cited below are obviously copies of older 
documents; and there is also the fact that the 
Arabic writers of the ninth and fourteenth centuries 
confirm the existence of old Jewish commercial colo- 
nies in China. Indeed, all facts tend to show a 
long and peculiar development of religious as well 
as sociallife of the Jews in China, the beginnings 
of which can hardly have been later ihan the first 
Christian century. K. 

Concerning the history of the Chinese Jews in the 
Middle Ages a very few isolated facts are known. 
The two Mohammedan travelers of 851 who are 
quoted above state that at that period “many of 
them, for the sake of riches and preferment, have 
abjured their own religion." "This is corroborated 
by Abu Zaid Hasan al-Sirafi (Reinaud, “ Géographie 
d'Abulfeda," i. Ixxxiii, Paris, 1848), according 
to whom “120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, 
and Parsees, who had come there for commerce, 
were in the revolt of Baichu in the year 884 massa- 
ered in Canfu, the chief port for all the Arabian 
merchants." It seems very probable that in the 
tenth century a new colony of Jews came into 
China, as Professor Chavannes declares: “Between 
960 and 1196 (Sung dynasty) Jews coming from 
India brought, for the first time, as tribute to the 
court of China, stuffs from western maritime coun- 
tries (‘si yang poo’). The Jews came to China by 
sea, and not by crossing central Asia: they were 
members of the Jewish colonies settled in India, 
Lastly, their arrival does not appear to have been 
prior to the end of the tenth century C.E.” 

Mareo Polo refers to the powerful commercial 
and political influence of the Jews in China in 
1286 (see Murray's translation of * Polo's Travels," 
p. 99). Ibn Batuta (see *Monatsschrift," 1595, p. 
329) in the fourteenth century speaks of Al-Khansa 
— which Mélendorf identities with Hangchau ; Neu- 
bauer (*Jew. Quart. Rev." x. 125) with Canfu—as 
having many resident Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Christians. 

The Jews, who were never active participants 


China 


in Chinese affairs, being taken for Mohammedans 
(“Hwei Hwei”), are nevertheless mentioned in 
Chinese annals: 

“The Jews are referred to for the first time in the 
“Yuen shi’ under the year 1329, on the occasion of 
the reestablishment of the law on the collection of 
taxes from Dissent- 
ers. Mention of them 
is again made under 
the vear 1854, when, 
on account of several 
insurrections in 
China, rich Moham- 
medans and Jews 
were invited to the 
capital in order to join 
the army. In both 
cases thev are named 
‘Chu hw (Djuhud)? 
(Journal North- 
China Brauch of Rov- 
al Asiatic Society," 
new series, X. 85). 

Throughout the 
Middle Ages the Eu- 
ropean Jews had no 
Knowledge of the ex- 
istence of Jews in 
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synagogue, incense for use therein being presented by the em- 
peror. In 1461 the synagogue was destroyed by flood, but was 
restored by a prominent Jew. New copies of the Law were 
proeured ; and the table of offerings, the bronze vase, the tower- 
vases, the candlesticks, the Ark, the triumphal areh, the balus- 
trades, and other furniture were presented to the synagogue by 
prominent members of the Jewish conmiunity, 

The end of the inscription of 1489 reads: 

i "Composed by a pro- 
moted Jiterary gradi- 
ate of the prefecture of 
K'ai- Fung- Foo, named 
Kiu-chung; inseribed by 
a literary graduate of pur- 
chased rank, belonging to 
the district of Tseang-Fu, 
named Tsaon-tso ; anden- 
graved by a literary grad- 
uate of purchased rank, 
belonging to the prefec- 
ture of  K'ai-l'ung- Foo, 
named Foo-jooó. — Ereeted 
on a fortunate day, in the 
middle of summer, in the 
second year of Hung-chó, 
A.D. 1488 [read 1489), in 
the forty-sixth year of the 
seventieth eyele, by a dis- 
ciple of the religion of 
Truth and Purity.” 

In an inscription of 1512 
set up by a Chinese man- 
darin it is stated; " Adam 
the first man was from 
'l'een-ehou in the West." 
[This seems to point to n- 
1 dia or Ceylon as the Chi- 


! 7 evo nin- ) jS 
min c Gr, —— $i perhaps, a rather obscure 
mentions China (= i sentence in the previous 
Eit (1489) inseription: "Our 


my; see Asher's ed. of 
the “Itinerary,” i. 
194, ii. 159), seems to 
know nothiug about 
them. It wasthrough 
Catholic missionarics 
in the seventeenth century that the first informa- 
tion reached Europe of a Jewish community, 
consisting of about five hundred or six hun- 
dred members, in Iai-Pung-Foo, the ancient cap- 
ital of Honan; of one at Hangchau-Foo; and of 
others in other Chinese towns. But owing to the 
existence of an ancient synagogue at Ivai-Fung- 
Foo, which, though rebuilt several times, had pre- 
served the oldest records of Jewish settlements, the 

interest of the historians was centered 


The Jews upon the Jews there; and the inscrip- 
of K’ai- tions in the Chinese language found on 


Fung-Foo. itsmarbletablets,dating from the years 
1489, 1512, and 1668, which have been 
often translatedand published, have cast unexpected 
light upon a hitherto entirely unknown chapter of 
Jewish history. The following abstracts of these 
inscriptions, taken from “Inscriptions Juives de 
Kai-Fung-Fu,” Shanghai, 1900 (sce “Jew, Quart. 
Rev.” xiii. 20), eive an insight into both the history 
and the character of the Chinese Jews. 
| The inseription of 1489 referring to the immigration states: 
* Seventy families came from the Western lands offering tribute 
of cotton cloth to the emperor, who allowed 
The them to settle at Peen-lang “ (K'ai-Fung-Foo). 
Synagogue In 1163 the svnagogue was erected by a certain 
Records.  Yen-too-a:; and in 1279 it was rebuilt on a 
larger scale. In 1390 the Jews were granted 
land and additional privileges by 'rai-tsou. the founder of the 
Ming dynasty. In 1421 permission was given by the emperor 
Yen-Teheng, a physician greatly honored by him, to repair 


Bird's-Eye View of the Temple Buildings at 
(From “Jewish Quarterly Review.) says: "During the Han 


religion comes originally 
a from Pheen-chuh” = 
India.--k.] ` 
ss ] Referring to the immi- 
al-Fung-Foo, China. gration, this inscription 
dynasty this religion en- 
tered China. In 1164 a synagogue was built at Peen [k'ai- 
Fung-Foo]. In 1296 it was rebuilt. [The dates in 'Tobar’s 
and Glover's translations differ slightly.] Those who prae- 
tise this religion are found in other places than Peen [K'ai- 
Fung-Foo]; but, wherever they are met with, they all, 
without exception, honor the sacred writings and venerate 
Eternal Reason in the same manner as the Chinese, shun- 
ning superstitious practises and image-worship. These saered 
books concern not Jews only, but all men, Kings and subjects, 
parents and children, old and young. Differing little from our 
[the Chinese !] laws, they are summed up in 
High Repu- the worship of heaven [God], the honor of par- 
tation of ents,andthe veneration of ancestors." Speak- 
Chinese ing of the Jews themselves, the Chinese monu- 
Jews. mental testimony continues: "They excel in. 
agriculture. in merchandise, in magistracies, 
and in warfare, and are highly esteemed for integrity, fidelity, 
and a strict observance of their religion.” 

At the end of the inscription of 1512 occurs: 

“This tablet was erected by the families Yen, LÒ, Kaon, 
Chaou, Kin, E, and Cheng, at the rebuilding of the synagogue, 
in the first month of autumn, in the seventh year of Ching-tih, 
of the Ming dynasty, A.D. 1511 [read 1512]." : 

Another inscription dated 1668, by a Chinese mandarin, after- 
ward minister of state, begins in the same manner as the first 
two, dwelling first on the virtues of Adam, Noah, Abraham, and 
Moses, and then on the conformity of the Jewish law and litera- 
ture with those of the Chinese. After relating the history of 
the Jewish settlement, it gives ‘a graphic account of the rebel- 
lion Which caused the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1612 and the 
destruction of the city, the synagogue, and many Jewish lives, 
and of the rescue of the sacred writings by a Jewish mandarin, 
who, with the help of the troops, restored the city, and together 
with his brother rebuilt the synagogue in 1653 (see CHAO YNG- 
CHENG). Only one complere seroll of the Law having been 
recovered from the waters, this was placed in the middle of the 

vrand twelve other scrolls were copied and placed around 
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it. Other holy writings and prayer-books were repaired by mem- 
bers of the community, whose names are perpetuated in the 
tablet, together with the names of all the dignitaries who took 
part in the restoration. 

So long as the Jewish inhabitants of China contin- 
ued to enjoy the imperial protection as mighty men 
of commerce, their Persian brethren furnished them 
with all the necessary means of religious education. 
Their commercial and social decline broke off their 
connection with the West; and a state of ignorance 

followed. Thus were they found by 

Com- the Catholic missionaries in the seven- 
mercial teenth century, and in a worse condi- 
and Social tion by the Protestant missionaries— 

Decline. both endeavoring to convert them, un- 

til the Chinese government interfered 
with their attempts. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
founder of the Jesuit mission at Peking, Father 
Matteo Ricci, received à young Jew who came to 
see him, declaring that he worshiped one God. At 
the mission, seeing a picture representing the Virgin 
with the child Jesus, he believed she was Rebekah 
with Esau or Jacob, and said that he came from 
Iai-Fung-Foo, in the province of Honan, where 
ten or twelve families belonging to his religion 
dwelt, having a synagogue, in which there were 
books written in the language (Hebrew) of a Bible 
shown to hin by 
Ricci. Too old to 
travel, Ricci sent to f 
K’ai-Fung-Foo a Chi- 
nese Jesuit. Later, 
the Jesuits Aleni 
(1613), Gozani (1704), 
Gaubcl, and Do- 
menge (Father Tobar, 


*Inseriptions Juives t2 
de Kai-Fung-Fu,” SEE 
Shanghai, 1900), "d 
brought with them PA 
much information eG 


from I’ai-Fung-Foo, 
which they had vis- 
ited. 

When the existence 
of Jews in China be- 
ame known to their 
European brethren, 
steps were taken to 
communicate with 
them by Isaac Nicto, 
haham of: London 
(1760), who addressed 
a Hebrew letter to PONO 
them imploring them 
to give information 
of their origin, their 
condition, and their needs. Their answer, writ- 
ten in Hebrew and Chinese, has disappeared. In 
1849 James Finn, British consal at Jerusalem, in- 
terested himself in these Chinese Jews; and a let- 
ter which he received from them (1870) in. reply 
to his own, printed in his work * The Orphan Col- 
ony of Jews in China,” 1872, disclosed the sad fact 
of their utter destitution and religious decay. But 
this state of affairs had been made known as early 


x. 


interior of the Synagogue at K'ai-Fung-Foo, China. 
(From “ Jewish Quarterly. Review.") 
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as 1850 by Dr. Smith, Bishop of Victoria, after in- 
quiries made on behalf of the London Missionary 
Society. 

In order to secure information of the Chinese 
Jews at K’ai-Fung-Foo, a number of missionaries 
and Jewish merchants were sent thither. They re- 
ported that a few familics, Jewish in name only, 
but sharply differentiated from the surrounding 
heathens and Mohammedans, lived there in abject 
poverty. They could read no Hebrew, had not 
had a rabbi for fifty years, intermarried outside the 
faith, and preserved only à few ceremonies and 
names of holy days. 


“The expectation of a Messiah seems to have been entirely 
lost. The rite of circumcision, which appears to have been ob- 
served at the period of their discovery by the Jesuits two centu- 
ries ago, had been totally discontinued. . . . They had peti- 
tioned the Chinese emperor to have pity on their poverty, and 
to rebuild their temple. No reply had been received from Pe- 
king; but to this feeble hope they still clung. Out of. seventy 
family names or clans [see above] not more than seven now re- 
mained, nuinbering about 200 individuals in all, dispersed over 
the neighborhood. A few of them were shopkeepers in the 
city ; others were agriculturists at some little distance from the 
suburbs ; while a few families also lived in the temple precincts, 
almost destitute of raiment and shelter. According to present 
appearances, in the judgment of native messengers, after a few 
years all traces of Judaism will probably have disappeared, and 
this Jewish remnant will have been amalgamated with and 
absorbed into surrounding Mohammedaniam ” (Smith, " The 
Jews at Kai-Fung-Fu,” London, 1851, passim: “Jews in 

China," in ‘* North-China 


DESCR eee t Herald," No. 95, Jan. 18, 
a o 1851). 


Two of the Chi- 
nese travelers were 
sent a second time to 
K’ai-Fung - Foo, and 
returned to Shang- 
hai in July, 1851, 


Y 


Sal e . . 

EH bringing with them 
SS new information 
SSS which corrected in 
SNR part the previous re- 
NNS 't . 

SN ports ; 


"During iheir former 
visit our travelers, by mis- 
taking family names for 
individuals. greatly under- 
rated the number of the 
Jewish community. Cir- 
eumcision also appears 
to be practised, though 
the tradition respecting 
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pears to be lost among 
them." 

Attempts to send 
Jews to offer a help- 
ing hand to the for- 
lorn brethren and to 
revive the colony 
were made in England 
and in the United States in 1852 and 1564. but 
without success, owing to the occurrence of the 
T'ai-P'ing rebellion, the federal war, and the death 
of Benjamin H., the Jewish traveler. who had in- 
terested himself in them (see Benjamin IL, “Acht 
Jahre in Asien und Afrika,” 1858, p. 157, and the 
appeal made in the * Jewish Chronicle ” for April 29, 
1864). 

After the T'ai-P'ing rebels had left the Yang-tse 


its origin and object ap- -` 


China 
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River, going northward in 1857, the Jewish colony 
of K'ai-Fung-Foo was scattered with the rest of 
the population, and its members fled to 


Attempts various places, even to the seaports. 
to Re- Two or three of these were known to 
habilitate the present writer. They had all of 
Colony. the characteristic features of those of 


their race who came to Shanghai in 
1851, although they were dressed like the other 
Chinese and wore a cue. Most of them returned 
to K’ai-Fung-Foo. 

The information given by Aaron Arnauld in 1855 
(see Benjamin IL, L.e.); by A. P. Martin, the Ameri- 
can missionary, in his 
work “A Cycle of 
Cathay" (see also 
“Monatsschrift,” 
1895, p. 828) ; by Lieb- 
ermann, in his re- 
port to the Anglo- 
Jewish Association 
(see “Jew. Chron.” 
July 11, 1879); and, 


finally, by Lehmann, 
an officer of the Ger- 


man army at kiau- 
Chau (* American He- 
brew,” Jan. 12, 1900), 
has given the impulse 
toan agitation which 
promises to bring re- 
lief and possibly re- 
instation to the or- 
phan colony (see 
“Jew. Quart, Rev.” 
xiii. 40; “Jew. 
Chron." June 22, 
1900, and Aug. 28, 
1902) According to 
Aaron Arnauld, cous- 
in of Aaron Arnauld, 
the grand rabbi of 
Strasburg (see Ben- 
jamin II, 7.c.), many 
Jews have emigrated, 
during the Chinese 
wars With the Tatars, 
to Kiang-su, to Arnoy, and to Peking; but they have 
no synagogue in those places. A number of Jews 
have under English protection removed to Shanghai 
and Hongkong, where they have engaged in the 
opium and cotton trades. 

In 1900 the community of K'ai-Fung-Foo num- 
bered 140 souls, without a leader, synagogue, or any 
well-defined system of education. Since 1900 re- 
newed efforts have been made by the Society for the 
Rescue of the Chinese Jews, looking toward the res- 
toration of the Jewish religion at K'ai-Fung-Foo. 
Several Jews of Shanghai have interested themselves 
in this work. 

G. H. Cr. 


II. Religious Customs: The synagogue of 
K’ai-Fung-Foo, since 1870 a heap of ruins, is de- 
scribed by the Jesuit fathers of the cighteenth cen- 
tury as having covered a space from 300 to 400 feet 


Jews of K’ai-Fung-Foo, China. 
(From a photograph.) 


in length and 150 feet in width, with its four courts 
facing the west; that is, toward Jerusalem (see 
] Kings viii. 88; Dan, vi. 11) Inthe 

The center of the first court stood, sur- 
Synagogue rounded in Chincse fashion by trees, 
at Rai- a large triumphal arch, bearing an in- 
Fung-Foo. scription in Chinese characters re- 
cording the dedication of the building 

to the Creator and Preserver of all things. The 
bath-houses and lavatories in these precincts were 
apparently used for ablution in preparation for 
divine service. The second court, entered by a 
great gate, was opened only on special occasions. 
Dwellings for the 
keepers of the edifice 
flanked its northern 
and southern walls. 
‘The third court, con- 
taining reception- 
rooms for guests, led 
through another tri- 
umphal arch into me- 
morial chapels on 


each side. The fourth 
court consisted of two 


divisions separated 
by a row of trees. 
In the center of one 
stood a large brazen 
vase of incense and 
a marble hon upon a 
pedestal, on either 
side of which there 
was placed a brazen 
vase filled with flow- 
ers—certainly in ac- 
cordance with Chi- 
nese customs and 
views. Adjoining the 
northern wall, how- 
ever, was a recess in 
which, in conformity 
with Gen. xxxii. 83, 
the sinews were ex- 
tracted from the ani- 
mals slain for food— 
an institution all the 
more remarkable since nowhere elseis thesynagogue 
chosen for that practise. The Chinese were so im- 

pressed by it that they gave the Jews 
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Peculiar the name of “sinew-pluckers.” The 
Religious second division of the court led, 
Rites. through an empty space in its center, 


into the “ Hallof Ancestors” to the right 
and the left. Here at the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes veneration was paid in Chinese manner to the 
Jewish patriarchs. The mode of veneration, how- 
ever, differed from the Chinese in that only the 
names of the Biblical ancestors were written on a 
tablet, and no picture was presented. Further, in- 
stead of the animal sacrifices mentioned in the 
inscription (see below), incense was used, a censer 
being assigned to each patriarch; the largest one to 
Abraham as the most venerated, the rest for the 
other patriarchs (the twelve sons of Jacob), Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, Ezra, and other Biblical person- 
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ages, both men and women. In the open space be- 
tween these chapels tabernacles ornamented with 
flowers were erected every year at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

The synagogue proper—an edifice about 60 x 40 
fect, to which a portico with a double row of four 
columns formed the entrance—had in the center a 
magnificent clevated chair with embroidered cush- 
ions, upon which the scroll of the Law rested 
while being read. This was called the “chair of 
Moses” (compare Matt. xxiii. 2; “Rev. Et. Juives,” 
xxxiv. 299, xxxv. 110; see ALMEMAR). In front 
of this a table was placed, upon which the name of 
the emperor was written in golden letters, accom- 
panied by the prayer “May he live ten thousand 
myriads of years!" Over the chair of Moses was a 
dome with the “ Shema‘ Yisrael,” “Baruk shem 
kebod malkuto,” and other Hebrew sentences in- 
scribed in golden Hebrew letters. 

On a large table by the door stood six candelabra 
having three different kinds of light, a vase for in- 
cense, and a tablet recording the generous donations 


of incense by the emperors of the Ming dynasty. 
A laver for the washing of hands (probably for 


the priests before reciting the benediction) stood 
near. 

At the extreme end of the synagogue was the 
Holy of Holies (which was totally dark) containing 
the Ark. In the latter were placed the thirteen scrolls 
of the Law, each in a separate case and enclosed 
in silk curtains; that in the middle, which was the 


one most venerated, representing Moses, and 
the others representing the twelve tribes. The 


whole of this part of the synagogue was elevated, 
stairs leading up to it on both sides, 


Holy of and was inaccessible to any one but 
Holies. the rabbi and the priests, probably 


because the scrolls were too sacred 
to be handled by any but the rabbi, and because the 
priests used the place for the “dukan,” or blessing, 
both priests and rabbi undergoing ablution before 
the services. The place, however, regarded with 
especial reverence as the Holy of Holies, bore the 
name “House of Heaven [of God], Bet-El.” The 
name given to the synagogue in general was “ Li- 
pai-se " (Place of Ceremony, or, according to others, 
Weekly Meeting-House), which seems to indicate 
that it was used only on Sabbath for service. 

Asin most Eastern countries, the worshipers put 
off their shoes on entering the synagogue. During 
service they wore a blue head-dress in contradistinc- 
tion to the Mohammedans, who wear a white 
one. A remarkable custom prescribed that he who 
read the Law should cover his face with a trans- 
parent veil of gauze, in imitation of Moses (Ex. 
xxxiv. 33), a practise unknown otherwise, but to 
which Paul seems toallude as being well established 
in his time, when he says. “For until this day re- 
maineth the same veil untaken away in the reading 
of the Old Testament ? (II Cor. iii. 14). 

At the side of the reader stood a monitor, to cor- 
rect his reading if necessary (this is probably a 
survival of the meturgeman). The practise of call- 
ing up laymen to read from the Law does not seem 
tohave been known. In the inscription of 1489 
these rules are given regarding divine service: 


* Thrice a day we pray: morning (at the fourth hour), noon, 
and evening (at the sixth hour)." This corresponds with Ps. 
lv. 18, not with the Mishnah Ber. iv. 1. “The worshiper first 
bends his body (711227); then he offers the silent prayer, 
swaying the body to and fro; and at the close he retreats 
three paces and then advances five, afterward turning toward the 
left and the right, and finally looks upward and downward in 
order thus to profess the belief that God is everywhere " (com- 
pare R. Akiba in Ber. 91a). 

Very singular, and indicative of powerful Chinese influence, 
is the following: “ It is incumbent upon the Jew to venerate his 
ancestors. Twice in the year—in spring and in autumn—he 
offers them oxen and sheep together with the fruits of the 
season " (compare Tobit iv. 17; Tosef., Shek.i.12). Noteworthy 
also are the following passages: '' Four days every month are 
devoted to purification, fasting, and charitable acts" [whether 
these are Fridays, the preparatory days for the Sabbath, or the 
four lunar phases of each month, is not clear]. ''Each seventh 
day is devoted to rest, and a fresh period of good deeds com- 
mences anew." Here reference is made to the ancient Chinese 
work, the “ Book of Diagrams." * In the fourth season of the 
year the Jew places himself under severe restraint for seven 
days [seven in place of the Ten Penitential Days]. One entire 
day [Day of Atonement] he abstains altogether from food, de- 
voting the time to prayer and repentance.” 


The Sabbath and festivals were, indeed, strictly 
observed by them, including even the Feast of Sim- 
hat Torah, when Pater Domenge saw them carry the 
thirteen scrolls of the Law in procession round the 
Bet-El Ark; the Song of Moses, however, was read the 


day before, on Shemini ‘Azeret. Services for the Fast 
of Ab and for Purim are also included in their litur- 
gies. Their celebration of the New Moon asa festival 
is proof of a pre-Talmudic tradition (compare Soferim 
xix, 9). Theircalendar was regulated 

Sabbaths by the moon like that of the rest of 


and the Jews, and like that of the Chinese. 
Festivals. In this connection the fact should be 


noted that their division of the Torah 
is into fifty-three weekly portions for the Sabbaths of 
the year, as is stated also in the account of the hand- 
ing down of the Law given in the inscription of 1489: 
Abraham is "the nineteenth in descent from Adam, who in 
the year 146 of the Chow dynasty (2108 B.C.) became the founder 
of the religion of the One God, denouncing the worship of 
images. His sublime doctrine was submitted to Moses, who in 
the six hundred and thirteenth year of the Chow dynasty (1641 
B.C.), after forty days’ stay on Mount Sinai spent in fasting 
and in communion with God, brought down the Law. From 
him were the fifty-three portions of the Torah. together with the 
tradition handed down to Ezra, the great reformer and contem- 
porary of the founder of the Chinese religion [Confucius].”’ 


This division differs from the Masoretic tradition, 
which, as a rule, has fifty-four portions (see Zunz, * G. 
V." p. 4, note ce., where only two exceptional author- 
ities are quoted); it seems to have been based upon 
the regular fifty-two Sabbaths of the year, with an 
additional parashah (Deut. xxxiii.-Xxxiv.) for She- 
mini ‘Azeret or Simhat Torah. As will be seen 
further on, they had also Haftarot for the Minhah 
service, which, again, differed from Talmudical cus- 
tom, and had only its parallel in some Babylonian 
(or ancient Persian?) congregations (see Shab. 116b; 
Rapoport, “‘Erek Millin,” pp. 170 et seg.). Their 
pronunciation of Hebrew was found by the Jesuit 
fathers to correspond with the one generally accepted 


. by the Jews; also their views of the Merkabah and 


of the future. Bibliomancy was practised by them. 
If the statement in Finn’s * The Jews in China” (p. 
7) be correct, they were not particular in regard to 
eating forbidden animals. 

'Their literature also bears the stamp of various 
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epochs, a fact not fully kept in mind by Jewish 
writers on the subject. According to a description 
given by the missionaries (Finn, Le. 
Their pp. 28-48), the following classes of 
Literature. books were deposited in the Bet-El 
Ark besides the scrolls of the Law: (1) 
The Ta-King, or Temple Scripture, containing the 
fifty-three parashiyyot for the Sabbaths of the year, 
written in large letters with the vowel-points, ac- 
cents, and other seribal signs. (2) The Haftarah, 
or "supplementary books," containing selected por- 
tions from Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and the 
Later Prophets. (3) The historical books—proba- 
bly more correetly, as Finn thinks, the Hagiographa, 
comprising Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, the first chap- 
ters of Chronicles, and the two books of the Mac- 
cabees. These last, together with Judith and Ben 
Sira, in their possession, are another indication of a 
greater antiquity than has been assigned them by 
many writers. (4) Expositors. What these books 
contained was not ascertained by the Catholic fa- 
thers; possibly they were of a Midrashie character, 
and. if so, they would be of great value to stu 
dents if thev could be obtained. (5) Ritual books, 
about fifty in number, one of which bore the title 
* Minbah Tamid " (Perpetual Afternoon Service), and 
contained besides the prayers the readings for each 
Sabbath afternoon of the year and a special Minhah 
Maftir (Haftarah). A special Minhah for the New 
Moon festival was also pointed out. 

Their liturgy, as preserved in the books taken 
to Europe, bears quite a different character. These 
books, after careful examination by Neubauer and 
Elkan Adler (*Jew. Quart. Rev." viii. 123, x. 584), 
have been shown to belong to the geonic time—some 
of the piyyutim are compositions of Saadia—and they 

were introduced into China from Per- 

Their sia. "The ritual is decidedly Persian; 

Liturgy. and the directions for the prayers, the 

translations of parts of the piyyutim, 

as well as the colophons at the end of the Penta- 

teuch sections, are in Persian. Parts of the Mish- 

nah are quoted in their prayer-book, but nothing 
from the Gemara. 

The Pentateuch shows observance of the sume sof- 
eric rules regarding the letter * waw” and the yow m3 
as are found in the Yemenite scrolls (see G. Margo- 
liouth, in *Cat. Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. Brit. 
Mus.” 1899, p. 3, No. 6). The Aramean language 
is used in special supplications and songs; also in 
the announcement of the New Moon, which is 
strongly tinged with Messianie hopes. So also in 
the Elijah song for the close of the Sabbath. In 
the “Hazkarat Neshamot” seven Biblical men— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Elijah, and 
Elisha (perhaps Joshua and Elijah originally)—and 
seven Biblical women—Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, 
Leah, Jochebed, Miriam, and Zipporah—are men- 
tioned as representatives of the seven classes of 
saints who dwell under the tree of lifein Eden. The 


Pesah Haggadah is almost the same as that of the 


Yemen Jews. As Elkan Adler (*Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
x. 601) suggests, the ror (“messenger ”) who signed 
his name as copyist upon the Pentateuch was the 
typical transmitter of Persian rites, rituals, and 
writings to these Chinese Jews. Another character- 


istic name for a copyist is “ha-melammed” (the 
teacher). Some of the writings mentioned above 
were first made accessible to European scholars 
when brought to Shanghai from K’ai-Fung-Foo by 
the two Chinese travelers in 1851, as is narrated in 
the folowing extract: 

Six of the twelve rolls of the Law, which they saw during 
their previous visit, each containing a complete copy of the 
whole Pentateueh, were purchased for four hundred taels of 
silver (about £130) from the Jews duty assembled to the number 
of 300 persons; and the manuscripts were conveyed in open 
day from the synagogue to the lodgings of our travelers, ‘They 
are each written in a flne legible hand on thick sheepskins 
sewed together, and are without points, or any of the modern 
divisions into sections or even books. ‘They are in excellent 
preservation, except one, which was injured by a flood during 
the Ming dynasty, but is considered critically of the greatest 
Value. V. s Forty smaller Hebrew manuscripts were also 
brought away, which, on further examination, may possibly 
throw light on their early history and migration. 

Facsimiles of the following Hebrew manuscripts, 
which were brought back by the two Chinese en- 
voys from the synagogue, were published in 1851 at 
Shanghai (printed at the London Missionary Soci- 
ety's Press): 

(a) Thirteenth section of the Law, DY TN) (Ex. i. 1-vi. D. 
The last page contains the following note: '' Holiness to Jeho- 
vah! She Rabbi Akiba, the son of Aaron, the son of Ezra, heard 
it. Shadiavor, the son of Bethuel, the son of Moses, read it. 
Mordecai, the son of Moses, witnessed it. And he believed in 
Jehovah: and He counted it to him for righteousness.” (b) 
Twenty-third section of the Law, pa n^w (Ex. xxxviii, 21- 
xl. 88). The following note is appended to the last page: * Holi- 
ness to Jehovah! The leartied Rabbi Phinehas, the son of Israel, 
the son of Joshua, the son of Benjamin, heard the reading. I 
have waited for Thy salvation, O Jehovah, Amen." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rev., Etudes Juives, xxxv. 110; xli. 298, 
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E. C. K. 


CHINNERETH, also CHINNEROTH: 1. 
The sea marking the eastern boundary of the Israel- 
itish possessions, whence the boundary proceeded by 
the hiver Jordan to the Dead Sea (Num. xxxiv. 11). 
It also marked the western boundary of the trans. 
Jordanie tribes (Deut. iij. 17). In later times the sea 
was ealled Gennesaret orlakeof Galilee; the modern 
name is Bahr Tabariyyah (Lake of Tiberias). It is 
about 13 miles in length and 8 miles wide, its great- 
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est width being a little north of the center. It is 
680 feet below sea-level. The Jordan flows into and 
passes out of it. The lake itself is filled with vari- 
ous kinds of fish, and even in ancient times provided 
a livelihood for many fishermen. At present the 
land round the lake is sterile, but, according to the 
description of Josephus. was at one time very fertile. 

9. In Josh. xix. 85, Chinnereth is the name of à 
town which by Talmudic authority is identified with 
Gennesor (Neubauer, “G. T.” p. 214). It is of con- 
siderable antiquity, as it occurs in a hieroglyphic 
inscription of Thothmes III. (W. Max Müller, * Asien 
und Europa,” p. 84). 

E.G, l, G. B. L. 


CHINON, SIMSON OF. See SIMSON OF 


CHINON. 

CHIOS: Island in the Ægean Sea; Turkish pos- 
session, 844 miles west of Smyrna. Itis not known 
with any certainty when the Jews first established 
themselvesat Chios. According tothe local legends 
reported by the traveler Joseph Benjamin I., the 
Jewish cemetery of the island contains the tomb of 
JACOB BEN ASHER, author of the *'Turim,? who is 
said to have put in at the island in order to avoid 
shipwreck, and lived there for a number of years, un 
til his death in 1840. Thesupposed tombstone of this 
learned rabbi is situated at the foot of a terebinth, 
but the inscription has become illegible. The tomb 
is regarded by the Jews as holy ground. Formerly 
troops of pilgrims from Smyrna met there, espe- 
cially on the thirty-third day of ‘Omer. The syna- 
gogue of the island of Chios is named after Jacob 
ben Asher. 

Chios was an object of dispute in the Middle Ages 
among the Byzantine emperors, the Genoese and 
the Venetians; andit fell into the hands of the Otto- 
man Turks in 1595. Probably under the Turkish 
dominion the Jewish community of the island gradu- 
ally grew. Toward 1700 Isaac al-Ghazzi, a rabbi be- 
longing to a Smyrnese tamily of Talmudists, was 
chief rabbi of the island; he is the author of a He- 
brew work, * Doresh Tob,” a collection of discourses, 
Nothing further is heard of this community, al- 
though it continued to exist, for the magnificent 
marble tomb of Fernandez Diaz, a Jew of Salonica, 
dating somewhat prior to 1800, still attracts the ut- 
tention of visitors to the cemetery. 

The spiritual leaders of the community during 
the nineteenth century were R. Mordecai Aboab, R. 
Matathia Alluf, and R. Abraham Franco, who offici- 
ated for twelve years (1846-58), The chief event in 
the history of the Jews of Chios during that century 
was the earthquake of April 4, 1881. Twenty-one 
of them were killed, eight disappeared, and twenty- 
four were crippled. The Alliance Israclite Univer- 
selle sent aid to the island through irs representa- 
tives at Smyrna. The catastrophe had some good 
results, however, for the ghetto, situated within the 
walls of the castle, was completely destroyed, and 
the Jews, determining to live outside the city, set- 
tled in the Frankish quarter, among the Greek 
Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant inhabitants. 

The Jews of Chios number only 200 in a total of 
62,000 inhabitants, including Greek Orthodox, Ro- 
man Catholics, and Mohammedans. In 1885 they 


China 
Chmielnicki 


built, through public subscription, a fine synagogue 
in the Frankish quarter. As the community is too 
small to be elaborately organized, it has a lay pres- 
ident who guards the interests of his coreligionists be- 
fore the government, and raises a tax (the “ gabelle ” ) 
on meat, which is the only revenue for paying the ex- 
penses of the synagogue and for contributing to the 
support of the two Jewish schools. The schools, 
which are both in the same building, are subsidized 
by the Alliance Israélite Universelle; together they 
count seventy pupils, fifteen of whom are Gentiles. 
Since 1890 Moses Issachar has been president of the 
community, succeeding his brother Judah, who died 
in that year. 
D. M. FR. 


CHIQUITILLA. See GIKATILLA. 
CHISDAI. See Haspar; Hispar 
CHITTIM (KITTIM). See CYPRUS. 


CHIUN: A word occurring in connection with 
4 Siccuth ? in Amos v. 26. Scholars have long been 
puzzled to know whether in this passage they are 
common nouns or propernames. “Siccuth” is proba- 
bly the Assyrian “Sakkut” (Schrader, ^K. A T.” 
pp 442 et seq.), ;n epithet of Niniband Anu. Ninib 
was identified with Saturn (Jensen, “ Kosmologie,” 
p. 186), ‘he Assyrian name of which was “ Kaiman” 
(“Kaiwan °”). The Septuagint and Syriac readings 
give ground for holding that pD originally stood in 
the Hebrew text in place of m'5 (compare Barton, 


“Studies of Oriental Club of Philadelphia,” p. 113; 
and Nowack, “ Kleine Propheten,” p. 143), the point- 
ing of the latter being a Masoretic distortion on the 
pattern of »ypy (“abomination”). “Sakkut” and 
“Kaiwan” occur together in Rawlinson, * Inscrip- 
{ions of Western Asia,” iv. pl. 52, col. 4, line 9, in a 
list of epithets (compare Zimmern, “ Beitr. zur Kennt- 
niss der Babylonischen Religion,” i. 10) Probably 
they wore introduced together here through Baby- 
lonian influence in a verse regarded by Wellhausen 
(“Kleine Propheten," «d /oc.) and Nowack, on the 
basis of II Kings xvii. 80. asa gloss, Budde (* Re- 
‘gion f Israel to the Exile," pp. 67 ef seg.) regards 
the verse .3 genuine, and the Babylonian influence 
as potent in the wilderness. Reussand W. R. Smith 
(*Old Testament and the Jewish Church," 2d ed., 
p. 294) translate the two words as common nouns 
and find no trace of foreign worship in the verse, 
which they regard as genuine, This view is not so 


probable as the other. 
J. JR. G. A. B. 


CHMIELNICKI, BOGDAN ZINOVI: Het- 
man of the Zaporogian Cossacks, born about 1595; 
died at Chigirin Aug. 16, 1675. Unlike many other 
Little-Russian pupils of the Jesuits, Chmielnicki did 
not embrace Roman Catholicism, but early in life 
became a champion of the Greek Orthodox faith, to 
which most of the Cossacks and the Little-Russian 
peasants belonged. While still in the subordinate 
position of a “sotski” (an officer over a hundred) of 
the Cossacks, subject to the Polish magnate IXoniec- 
polski, he was deprived by Chaplinski, the bailif of 
Chigirin, of his estate of Subotovo. Chaplinski 
availed himself of Chmielnicki's absence to make a 


Chmielnicki 
Cholera Asiatica 
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raid on the place, during which the young son of 
theowner received injuries from which he ultimately 
died, and Chmielnicki's (second) wife was carried 
off. In this raid Chaplinski was aided by the lease- 
holder of Chigirin, the Jew Zachariah Zabilenki. 
At another time, it is related, a Jew reported to the 
Polish government a secret treaty concluded by 
Chmielnicki with the Tatars. These personal indig- 
nities and injuries embittered him against the Poles 
and the Jews. Still, he was not without friends 
among the Jews themselves; for, according to Na- 
than Hannover, the Jew Jacob Zabilenki—possibly 
a relative of Zachariah—aided him to escape from 
prison when arrested by Koniecpolski. 

It appears, therefore, that though his personal rc- 
sentment influenced his decision to rid the Ukraine 
of the Jews, yet there is little doubt that it was his 
great ambition to become the ruler of the liberated 
Ukraine, which was the main motive that led him to 
instigate the uprising of the Little-Russian people 
against the Poles and the Jews. For years the peo- 
ple of Little Russia had been oppressed by the Po- 
lish landlord. Unwilling to attend to the details of 
administration himself, Chmielnicki made the Jew a 
go-between in his transactions with the peasants of 
Little Russia. He sold and leased certain privileges 
to Jews for alump sum, and, whilc enjoying himself 
at the court, left it to the Jewish leaseholder and 
collector to become the embodiment of hatred to the 
oppressed and long-suffering peasant. The accu- 
mulated store of animosity was utilized by Chmiel- 
nicki in directing his cruel measures against the 
Jews. He told the people that the Poles had sold 
them as slaves “into the hands of theaccursed Jews.” 
With this as their battle-cry, the Cossacks let loose 
their wildest passions and most ruthlessly massacred 
about three hundred thousand Jews with such 
cruclties as the world had seldom witnessed (1648- 
1649). 

For this great catastrophe the Jews might have 
prepared themselves had they taken warning from 
the uprising of the Cossacks in 1637, when about 
2.000 Jewish leaseholders and tax-collectors were 
killed in Pereyaslav and its vicinity. This inexcusa- 
ble short-sightedness may be accounted for in part by 
the influence of the cabalistic teachings which dom- 
inated the minds of the South-Russian Jews, and 
which, according to the interpretation of the Zohar 
by the cabalists, brought them to believe firmly in 
the coming of the Messiah in 1648. 

It may be added that, in spite of his numerous 
massacres of Poles and Jews, Chmielnicki failed to 
secure the liberation of the Ukraine. See also 
Cossacks and LITTLE RUSSIA. H. R. 


CHOBA or CHOBAI: A town included among 
those which the Jews fortified against the attacks 
of Holofernes. It is mentioned in two places (Ju- 
dith iv. 4; xv. 4, 5). Its connection with Jericho in 
Judith iv. 4 has induced Reland to look for it in the 
neighborhood of that city. He identifies it with 
Coabis. Conder (“ Pal. Explor. Fund Memoirs,” ii. 
201) seeks to identify it with Al-Makhubbi. 

E. G, H. G. B. L. 


CHOIR: A collection of singers with trained 
voices who take part in divine service and wha 


are separated from the congregation. The first 
choir mentioned in the Bible is the one organ- 
ized by the Levites for the Temple service, to be ac- 
companied by musicians. The choir also sang at 
the offering of public sacrifices (“when the burnt 
offering began, the song of the Lord began,” II 
Chron. xxix. 27) and at the wine-libation (Maimon- 
ides, “Yad,” Kele ha-Mikdash, iii.) Two priests 
with silver trumpets gave the signal for the choir 
to begin (Tamid vii. 3). 

The prophet Samuel and King David are said to 
have subdivided the Levites into twenty-four orders, 
ach to serve a certain day (Ta‘an. 27b; compare 
I Chron. xxv.). Some acted as doorkeepers, and 
others were engaged as either singers or musi- 
cians, Hach one was assigned his post in the choir 
or orchestra, and was not permitted, under penalty, 

to assume the position of another. 
Levitical Hence the choristers could not be 
Choir inthe instrumentalists, nor vice versa. Five 
Temple. years’ preparation, from the age of 
twenty-five to thirty, was required of 
every Levite; this preparation included instruc- 
tion in singing. This limitation, in vogue at 
the Tabernacle, was, according to the Talmud, 
eliminated in the Temple service, where ability to 
sing, and not age, was the qualification of the Levite 
chorister (Hul. 24a). At the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple the sons of the Levites accompanied the 
choir in singing the praise of God (II Chron. v. 18). 
These young Levites “sweetened” the music with 
their soprano voices, but were not permitted to use 
instruments, and were restricted from entering the 
priests’ hall in the Temple before the adult Levites 
had begun tosing. They were not allowed to stand 
on the same platform with the latter, but had to 
take up a position on the ground below (Ar. 13b). 
The Temple choir was composed of no less than 
twelve adult singers besides the young assistants. 

The question whether vocal or instrumental music 
formed the principal service is decided in favor of 
the choir (Suk. 50b; Maimonides, /7.). Graetz infers 
that the twelve Levites mentioned in the Mishnah 
served in the dual capacity of singers and players 
“ Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen,” p. 65, 
Breslau, 1882), which is contrary to Maimonides, 
who states: “The instrumentalists were not in- 
cluded in the number of twelve, . . , Others who 
stood there were playing the musical instruments” 
(* Yad,” 76. iii. 9). 

Women took an active part in choir-singing. 
At the exodus from Egypt, Miriam formed a chorus 
composed of women, and sounded the praise of God 
to the accompaniment of drumsand dance-music. It 
is said: “God gave to Heman fourteen sons and 
three daughters. All these were under the hands of 

their father for song in the house of 

Female the Lord” (I Chron. xxv. 5), from 

Choristers. which passage some writers errone- 

ously infer that women were included 
in the Temple choir. But the words “all these” 
refer only to the sons, and not to the daughters, as 
is proved by the number of choir members men- 
tioned in the list (75. 7-81; Weisel, «d loc.) Ezra 
mentions 200 singing men and singing women 
among those that returned from Babylon to Jeru- 
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salem (Ezra ii. 65); but for the Temple service 
only the sons of Asaph are counted (25. iii. 10; com- 
pare Neh. vii. 67-xi. 29). The women choristers, 
however, were heard in dirges in honor of the 
dead. “ All the singing men and the singing women 
spake of Josiah in their lamentations” (II Chron. 
xxxv. 25) R. Meir says those were the wives of 
the Levites (Pirke R. El. xvii.). 

The Rabbis, after the destruction of the Second 
Temple, issued a decree prohibiting all instrumental 
or vocal music, asa sign of national mourning: “The 
ear that listens to music should be [barren] deaf; 
any house where there is song should eventually be 
destroyed” (Git. 7a). Later on, however, R. Hai 

Gaon contended that this referred only 


After to Arabian love-songs. Maimonides 
Temple permitted the choir to sing in God’s 
Times. praise at the synagogue and at all re- 


ligious feasts (* Yad," Ta'aniyot, v. 
14 ; Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 560, 3). 

R. Isaiah Hurwitz (died in 1578 at Safed, Pales- 
tinc) regrets the choir’s custom of prolonging their 
singing at the end of the benedictions , thus interfer- 
ing with the prompt response of “Amen” by the 
congregation; also their arbitrary connection and 
division of the words and syllables, which produce 
a wrong and meaningless reading. “Surely the choir 
of our holy Temple was sweet and pleasing both 
to God and to men, with due respect to precision 
and correct pronunciation of every letter of the 
words. This example we must follow” (“Shene 
Luhot ha-Berit,” p. 253b, Amsterdam, 1698). See 
also “Sefer Hasidim,” § 158, on the necessity for 
singing prayers and the praises of God. 

The modern musical scale was introduced into the 
synagogue at Venice about 1600. Six to eight 
members, who became masters of music, formed a 
choir and sang on every holiday the * Hallel,” “En 
Kelohenu,” **Alenu," * Yigdal,” and “ Adon ‘Olam.” 
Somemembers objected to this innovation; and 

the question, submitted in 1605, was 


Scientific decided favorably by R. Judah Aryeh 
Musical Modena, who was supported by 

Choir the opinion of the following rabbis: 
in Later  Benzion Zarfato, Leib Saraval, Ba- 
Times. ruch b. Samuel, Ezra Panu of Man- 


tua, and Judah b. Moses of Venice 
(“ Te‘udat Shelomoh,” xxiv.). 

Solomon Hazzan of Metz, in his manual for can- 
tors, admits that a cantor can not get along with- 
out choristers, “just as it is impossible for the earth 
to exist without wind”; but he deprecates the low 
character of some of the singers, and their misbeha- 
vior in frequenting drinking-places, in neglecting to 
pray in the synagogue daily, and in chatting during 
the prayers when they attend on Saturdays and hol- 
idays (čb. xxiil.) He admonishes the choir to be 
careful in singing the Sabbath * Zemirot" at home, 
lest it appear that they praise God for remuneration 
only (2b. xvi.). 

The beginning of the nineteenth century gave 
birth to two extreme parties: the Neo-Hasidim in 
Poland and the Reformers in Germany. While dia- 
metrically opposite in their views, both agreed that 
singing in the house of prayer is an essential part of 
the service. The Hasidim, however, opposed the 


church music and the special, organized choir, as they 
all joined in singing at prayers and sang the * Zemi- 
rot" at home. On the other hand, 


Among the Reformers not only chose a trained 
Hasidim choir, but, through the influence of 
and Israel Jacobsohn at Berlin in 1817, 


Reformers. introduced the organ to accompany 
them (see ORGAN); and afterward per- 
mitted even a mixed choir of men and women. 
This action, according to Graetz, * History of the 
Jews," v. 563-572, called out strong protests from 
the Orthodox rabbis headed by R. Moses Sofer, as 
being prohibited according to the Talmud: *to listen 
to the voice of woman is leading to lusting after 
her" (Ber, 24a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orak Hay yim, 75, 
3). The male choir is still maintained in Ortho- 
dox synagogues. [A far more important ques- 
tion than that raised by the employment of female 
choristers, is whether non-Jewish choristers of either 
sex should be engaged in a Jewish synagogue; 
whether the most sacred parts of the service should 
thus be sung by persons unable to enter into the 
spirit of the religious community which they repre- 
sent. It is greatly to be deplored that this question 
has never received the serious consideration on the 
part of modern congregations which it really de- 
Serves.—R. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Abraham Portaleone, 23553335 sabes, xii. -xiii. 
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CHOLERA ASIATICA (In Hebrew sometimes 
y" bn, “the bad disease”): A specific and com- 
munieable disease, characterized by violent vomiting 
and purging, It prevailsendemically in some parts 
of India, and from time to time is diffused epidem- 
ically throughout the world. The mortalitv is 
about 50 per cent of all the persons attacked. "The 
first appearance of the disease in Europe occurred in 
1817, when it broke out in Lower Bengal and thence 
spread over Europe, until it disappeared in 1823. 
Since then the disease has appeared in Europe on 
six different occasions; viz., in 1826, 1887, 1846, 1863, 
1882, and 1892-96. 

According to all the etiological factors, excepting 
ALCOHOLISM, of course, the Jews should suffer from 
cholera more frequently than, or at least as often as, 
other races. But careful investigation has shown 

that during most of the epidemics Jews 
Immunity were affected to a lesser degree than 
of Jews. non-Jews; indeed, during some epi- 
demics they are said to have shown 

perfect immunity. 

According to Boudin, the Jews in Algiers, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are overcrowded in 
small and dark dwellings, and often in underground 
cellars, enjoy better health than the inhabitants of 
other races. Thus during the cholera epidemic of 
1844-45, the mortality per 1,000 of the population 
was as follows: 


Cholera Asiatica 
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1844 1815 
Pn ODedsceiqeTuxa cue rr oped I E XE eet 42.9 45.5 
Mss Ai Seere cca eee rer ai er aS 32.4 40.8 
RICE MM te ag Gl CI PCP PP 21.6 906.1 


During the epidemic of cholera in Budapest, Hun- 
eurv, in 1851, while the mortality among Christians 
was 1.85 per cent, that among the Jews was only 
0.257 per cent, or one-seventh as great. During 
the epidemie of 1866 there were in every 100 deaths 
in the general hospital 51.76 deaths from cholera, 
and in the Jewish hospital 34.0 only (Tormay). 

From a pamphlet published in 1868 by Dr. Scalzi, 
professor of medicine in the University of Rome, it 
appears that in every 100 attacks of cholera in 1866, 
the Catholics had 69.18 deaths; the inhabitants be- 
longing to other non-Jewish cults, 42.18; the Jews, 
?2 0 only. In proportion to the population the mor- 
tality from cholera would have been 0.45 per cent 
for the Jews, and 1 per cent for others. 

Dr Mopother of Dublin (“Revue Scientifique.” 
1881, p. 625), in one of his Jectures on public hy- 
giene, states that there was noted a surprising im- 

munity of the Jews in Whitechapel, 

London London, during recent and former 
Epidemics. epidemics of cholera; and Mr, Wolff, 

surgeon to the poor of the Spanish 
and Portuguese synagogues in London, thus refers 
to the immunity of the London Jews in 1549: 


“They [the Jews] do not suffer from the depression caused 
by habitual intoxication. These circumstances in their favor 
enabled them during the epidemic of 1819 to enjoy an al- 
most eomplete immunity from the disease, whieh raged with 
frightful violence in the immediate neighborhood of the district 
where they most eongregate, and the sanitary conditions of 
which, as regards cleanliness, ventilation, etc., were decidedly 
unfavorable” ("Medical Times and Gazette," London, vol. 
vii., 1853, p. 356). 

During some epidemics, however, the Jews are 
stated to have suffered severely. "Thus, according 
to Hirsch, in Algiers and in Smyrna, in 1831, the 
Jewish population suffered more from cholera than 
the rest of the population. The same was the case 


in 1881 with the Jews in Poland, Jassy (Rumania), | 


and many other places (Hirsch, * Handbuch der 
Historisch Geograph. Pathologie," Erlangen, 1851, 
i. 129). From evidence collected by Boudin the 
mortality of the Jews during the cholera epidemic 
in 1831 seems to have been perceptibly higher than 
that of the non-Jews; but thirteen vears later (as 
shown above) the exact opposite was the case. 

During the last epidemic of cholera in Europe 
(1891-96), there is also evidence that in some places 
at least the Jews enjoyed a relative immunity from 
the disease. Thus in 1892 in Hamburg, Germany, 
according to Dr. J. J. Reincke (“ Deutsche Medici- 
nische Wochenschrift,” 1898, p. 198), during the 
months of August and September there were buried 
in the general cemetery 6.4 times the average num- 
ber of dead for the three previous years; in the Jew- 
ish cemetery, only 8.5 times as many. According 
to Dr. Georg Buschan (* Globus," Ixvii. 47), there is 
evidence tending to show that in Berlin, Breslau, 
cte., the Jews suffered during the recent epidemics 
of cholera in Germany in a lesser degree and had a 
lower mortality than non-Jews. 
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Similar evidence is given concerning Russia. 
During the cholera epidemic in Nicolayev the Jews 
had a lower rate of morbidity and 

In mortality than the non-Jews. in that 


Germany city there were at that time about T5,- 
and 000 inhabitants, of whom about 15,000 
Russia. were Jews; that is, one Jew to four 


non-Jews. Among the latter the 
scourge attacked 756, of whom 882 died; among the 
former only 86 were attacked, and but 15 of these 
succumbed (* Vrach,” 1898, xiv. 115). 

Dr. Barazhnikov reported to the St. Petersburg 
Medical Society that during the epidemic of cholera 
in 1804 in the government of Mohiiev the morbidity 
among the Jews was greater, and the disease, as a 
rule, ran a severer course, than among the non- 
Jews; but the percentage of mortality was smaller 
among the Jews. He adds that the fact must not 
be forgotten that the Jews in that locality, although 
eeneraily poorer, are more intelligent than their 
neighbors, and take better care of their health (* Pro- 
ceedings of the St. Petersburg Medical Society," 
1898, p. 206). 

As to the causes of this comparative immunity of 
the Jews from cholera, authorities differ. Some 
think that it is due to the Jews’ regular habits 
of life, and to the fact that they are engaged 
mostly in occupations and professions which do not 
expose them to infection (Lombroso, Dordier. La- 
gneau, Boudin, Hirsch, etc.). But, as Buschan aptly 
points out, while this may hold good in epidemics of 
other infectious diseases, in the case of cholera the 
Jew should, according to present knowledge as to 
the propagation of the disease, be attacked more 
frequently, The Jewish population is engaged 
mostly in occupations which favor the infection of 
cholera. Second-hand clothing is usually bought 
by the Jews, and, according to Buschan, during epi-, 
demics of cholera they do an exceptionally large 
business of this kind. 

Buschan points out that the immunity of the Jews 
is due to a racial characteristic of a somatic nature, 
which enables them to resist infection better than 
the Aryan races. On the other hand, those who 
argue that the immunity is not due to any racial 

characteristic, point out that the dis- 

Varying cascattacks preferably people addicted 

Opinions to the abuse of alcohol, who suiler (as 
Respecting aresult of this) from the various forms 
Immunity. of dyspepsia common among habitual 

drinkers, and that people of temperate 
habits are seldom attacked. The Jews are known 
all over the world as an abstemious people, and 
their immunity is commensurate with their sobriety. 
The latter view seems to be borne out by facts ob- 
served by physicians practising among the Jews. 
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CHOR-ASHAN (R. V. Cor-Ashan): This 
is, perhaps, better given, with the earlier manu- 
scripts (Baer), as “Bor-ashan.” The Septuagint 
also confirms the latter spelling, although one read- 
ing gives “Beersheba.” Chor-ashan (I Sam. xxx. 
30) or Bor-ashan is probably the place known as 
ASIAN, 

3. G. IL G. B. L. 

CHORIN (CHORINER),- AARON: Hun- 
garian rabbi; born at Weisskirchen, Moravia, Aug. 
8, 1766; died at Arad, Hungary, Aug 24, 1844, At 
the age of fourteen he studied in the yeshibah of 
Rabbi Jeremias in Mattersdorf, Hungary, and two 
years later at Prague in the higher Talmudical school 
of Ezekiel Landau. Here he also learned German. 
Chorin married Dec. 26, 1788, and entered com- 
merce; but his business career being unsuccessful, 
he accepted the post of rabbiat Arad in the spring 
of 1789, which position he occupied till his death. 

In 1798 Chorin published his first pamphlet, 
“Imre No‘am ” (Words of Pleasantness), in which he 
argued that as the sturgeon had scales it was per- 
mitted as food according to Scripture. 
His opinion, although following that 
of Ezekiel Landau and other authori- 
ties, was strongly opposed by Mor- 
decai Benet and his partizans. Rabbi Isaac Kries- 
haber of Páks wrote a refutation, ^ Makkel No‘am ” 
(Stalf of Pleasantness), which called forth a second 
pamphlet by Chorin, “Shiryon Kaskassim " (Coat of 
Mail), Prague, 1799. 

By his determined opposition to the traditional 
usages in Hungary, Chorin incurred the hostility of 
most of his colleagues. In the spring of 1802 he 
journeyed to the Somogy district. The favorable 
impression which his sermons made upon his Jewish 
hearers there induced him to consider himself as the 
future rabbi of this district, and on the title-page 
of a pamphlet he published he assumed this title. 
The rich and prominent Moses Lakenbacher, presi- 
dent of the congregation of Gross-Kanizsa, promised 
Chorin his influence with his brethren of the district; 
but when Lakenbacher became aware of the strong 
opposition of the conservative party against the re- 
former, he soon turned against him. | 

At Prague in 1803 Chorin published * ‘Emek ha- 
Shaweh" (Valeof the Plain), a work divided into three 
parts. The first and most important part, “ Rosh 
Amanah” (Head of the Perennial Stream), in 
which he granted to the spiritual guides of the people 
authority to modify the traditional laws and adapt 
them to the requirements of the time, led to much 
opposition to him. Chorin treats of Maimonides’ 
thirteen articles of faith, and gives evidence of 
knowledge rare among his Hungarian contempo- 
raries. Nexttothe Halakah, Chorin also interpreted 
the Haggadah ina philosophical way. This method 
he applied in like manner to the Zohar, which he, 
far from all mysticism, considered as a rich source 
of speculative knowledge. This view referred only 
to the theoretic or intuitive, and not the practi- 
cal, Cabala, the belief in which he considered as 
contradictory to sound reason. At the beginning 
of this book are printed the approbation of Rabbi 
Moses Münz and aculogistic Hebrew poem of Rabbi 


His First 
Work. 
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Moses Kunitz. This work gave great offense to 
the Orthodox party, which thwarted the publication 
of a second edition, for which Chorin 

Opposition had prepared many corrections and 
by the additions. Mord. Benet wrote to the 
Orthodox. Arad congregation that the book con- 
tained heresies and must be burned. 

The congregation, however, stood by their rabbi; 
but some of its members sided with Benet, and their 
leader, a rich man, publicly insulted Chorin while he 
was preaching. The Arad board now applied to 
Moses Miinz to certify that the book contained no 
heresies. Having given his approbation to the au- 
thor, Miinz was in a great dilemma, since he was 
urged by the Orthodox party to condemn Chorin 
and to inflict upon him an exemplary punishment. 
He concluded to yield to the insinuations, and Sept. 
1, 1805, he invited two rabbis to come to Alt-Ofen 
to form with him a tribunal before which Chorin 
was summoned. The session of the court was pro- 
longed to the next day, but then Münz failed to 
appear. Samuel Butschowitz, rabbi of Assod, now 
pronounced sentence that “Chorin must retract the 
contents of his book. Should he re- 


Sentence fuse to do so, his beard will be cut off 
Pro- asa penalty for his heretical transgres- 
nounced. sions.” Thereupon Chorin, whom the 


populace had stoned in the courtyard 
of the synagogue, declared that he subordinated his 
views to those of the theologians of his time, and 
desired that his book besuppressed. "The court also 
decreed a reduction of Chorin’s salary, but the board 
of his congregation indignantly rejected this decree. 
Chorin appealed to the imperial government, which, 
June 24, 1806, annulled the judgment and condemned 
the leader of his adversaries at Arad to pay the ex- 
penses of the lawsuit; the same was also to be pun- 
ished for his scandalous conduct on Sabbath Teshu- 
bah, 1804. Chorin declared that he forgave his 
adversary, and declined his claims for compensation 
of ‘the expenses. To avoid further trouble, he de- 
termined to give up Writing. 
The Reform movement among the Jews of Ham- 
burg met his hearty approval. In “Kin’at ha- 
Emet” (Zeal for Truth), a paper writ- 


Attitude ten April 7, 1818, and published in the 
Toward collection “Nogah ha-Zedek ” (Light 
Reform. of Righteousness), he declared himself 


in favor of reforms, such as German 
prayers, the use of the organ, and other liturgical 
modifications. The principal prayers, the Shema‘, 
and the eighteen benedictions, however, should be 
said in Hebrew, he declared, as this language keeps 
alive the belief in the restoration of Israel. He also 
pleaded for opening the temple for daily service. 
Influenced by Moses Miinz, Chorin recalled this 
writing Feb. 19, 1819; but a year later he pub- 
lished * Dabar be-‘Itto” (A Word in Its Time), in 
which he reaffirmed the views expressed in "* Kin'at 
ha-Emet,” and pleaded strongly for the right of 
Reform. A German translation by Lób Herzfeld ap- 
pearedat Vienna. This directed upon him the atten- 
tion of the progressive party in Austria and in Ger- 
many. Michael Lazar Biedermann, a prominent 
man, proposed the appointment of Chorin at the 
new temple to be erected at Vienna; bui the 
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government being opposed to it, Mannheimer was 
elected instead. 

The government of the grand duchy of Baden 
asked Chorin (Feb. 8, 1821), through the banker 8. 

Haber, for hisopinion about the duties 
Consulted of a rabbi, and about the reforms in 
by Baden. the Austrian states. Chorin answered 
by writing * Iggeret Elasaf," or “ Let- 
ter of an African Rabbi to His Colleagues in Europe,” 
which was published by M. I. Landau, Prague, 1826. 
In it he stated that the Torah comprised religious 
truths and religious laws, the latter partly applica- 
ble only in Palestine, partly obligatory everywhere. 
These may be temporarily suspended, but not en- 
tirely abolished, by à competent authority, such as 
a synod. Only ordinances and precautionary laws 
which are of human origin may be abrogated in 
conformity with the circumstances of the time. <As 
for mere customs and usages (minbagim), the gov- 
ernment, after having consulted Jewish men of 
knowledge, may modify or abolish them; but in no 
other way may it interfere with religious affairs. 
Chorin also pleaded for the establishment of consis- 
tories, schools, a theologieal seminary, and for the 
promotion of agriculture and professions among the 
Jews. Someof these ideas hecarried out in hisown 
congregation, which included à great number of 
mechanics. He succeeded in founding a school, and 
introducing liturgical reforms into the synagogue; 
even an organ was installed at hisinstance. He per- 
mitted the eating of rice and pulse during the days 
of Passover. 

To his theory of a synod regulating and modify- 
ing Jewish lawsand customs, Chorin always adhered. 
In his “Treue Bote” (Prague, 1881) he declared 
himself against the transfer of the Sabbath to Sun- 
day, but expressed the opinion that, considering the 
requirements of our time, synods might mitigate 
the severity of the Sabbatical laws, especially in re- 
gard to traveling and writing. 

In another treatise, ^ Hillel,” which appeared at 
Ofen, 1895, he interpreted the prophetic promises 
about the reuniting of Israel to signify the estab- 
lishing of a supreme religious authority at Jerusa- 
lem. “ Hillel,” in the form of a dialogue, and other 
contributions of his pen were published in the 
fourth volume of * Bikkure ha-'Ittim." In 1819 he 
wrote “Abak Sofer” (The Dust of a Writer), pub- 
lished by M. I. Landau, Prague, 1828, containing 
glosses about Yoreh De‘ah, Eben ha-'Ezer, the phy- 
lacteries, an exposition of Prov. i. 10 e£ seq., and two 
riddles. 

In his “Yeled Zekunim" (Child of Old Age), 
Vienna, 1839, partly in Hebrew, partly in German, 
he again strongly advocated practical reforms in re- 
gard to railroad traveling on the Sabbath and on 
holidays, the abridgment of the seven days of mourn- 
ing, the use of the organ, etc., and gave a short 
sketch of his life. His biographer, Leopold Löw, 
wrote an introduction to this work. 

In consequence of the Damascus affair in 18410, 
Chorin republished the apology written 1758 by 
Sonnenfels, in which the author proves the falsity 
of the blood accusation. Chorin added an introduc- 
tion and Lów a biographical notice. 

On July 26, 1844, during the last weeks of his life, 
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he wrote from his sick-bed a declaration expressing 

his full accord with the rabbinical conference at 

Brunswick, and Aug, 11 he sent an address to the con- 

ference of Hungarian rabbis at Paks. 

He took an active part in the efforts for Jewish 
emancipation, and was very influential with the 
state authorities. His grandson, Franz Chorin, was 
Hungarian deputy. 
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CHORIN, FRANZ: Hungarian deputy; grand- 
son of Aaron Chorin; born at Arad May 11, 1842, 
He studied law at Arad, Budapest, and Vienna, and 
began practise in his native city, where he soon be- 
came vice-president of the barassociation. He was 
elected in 1870 as representative of the city of Arad 
to the Hungarian Parliament, of which he was a 
member continuously for twenty-one years. He is 
recognized as one of the leading orators and jurists 
of the country. The Exchange Law of 1876 is en- 
tirely his work. For many years he agitated for 
the modification of IIungarian criminal procedure in 
accordance with the more liberal English laws. 
His efforts culminated in success when, in 1896, he 
was appointed to draft and report upon this bill, 
which was subsequently passed by the House. In 
Parliament he had often the opportunity of defend- 
ing his coreligionists, and contributed largely to the 
eradication of anti-Jewish prejudice. In 1881 he 
became director of the coal-mining company of Sal- 
gótarján; since then he has devoted himself to labor 
questions. The city of Szatmár, which he repre- 
sented in the Hungarian Parliament from 1895 to 
1901, elected him an honorary citizen in 1902, in 
recognition of his public services. 

S. dus Ws 

CHORNY, JOSEPH JUDAH: Russian trav- 
eler; born at Minsk April 20, 1885; died at 
Odessa April 28, 1880. His parents destined him 
for the wine-growing industry; but after having 
been graduated as a viticulturalist, he, owing to an 
indomitable passion for travel and exploration, aban- 
doned this career. For eight years Chorny, with 
practically no means, explored à great part of the 
Caucasus, Transcaucasia, and many Asiatic coun- 
tries; studying everywhere the life, customs, and 
history of the inhabitants, and chiefly those of the 
Jews. In 1875, on returning from his travels, he 
endeavored to publish his studieson the Jews of the 
countries he had visited, but failed to find the nec- 
essary means. He resumed the life of an explorer; 
and after five years of hardships and privations 
returned, in ill health and poverty, to Odessa, where 
he died shortly after his arrival. 

Chorny was highly appreciated by the officials of 
the Russian government, and his studies on the 
Caucasus and Transcaucasia, published in various 
Russian papers, attracted the attention of the min- 
ister of the interior, Loris Melikov, who recom- 
mended Chorny to the protection of the governor- 
general of Odessa. The most noteworthy of Chorny’s 
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studies were: “ Kratkiya Istoricheskiya Svyedeniya 
o Gorskikh Yevreyakh Terskoi Oblasti," Terskiya 
Vyedomosti, 1869; “ Gorskie Yevrei,” in * Kavkaz,” 
1870, vol. iii. ; ^On the Caucasian Jews," in * Den," 
1870, No. 38. 

Chorny bequeathed his manuscripts to the Society 
for Promoting Culture Among the Russian Jews; 
and the latter commissioned A. Harkavy to edit 
them. They were published with Harkavy’s notes 
under the title “Sefer ha-Massa'ot " (Book of Trav- 
els), St. Petersburg, 1884. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zefirah, 1880, p. 148; Ha-Meliz, 1880, p. 
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I. R. I. Bx. 

CHOSAMEUS: One of “the sons of Annas" 
that had “strange wives” (I Esd. ix. 92). Thename 
can not be identified with any in the corresponding 
list of Ezra x. 82. Itis, most probably, a combi- 
nation of the last part of “Maluch” with the first 
part of “Shemariah,” names found in the Ezra list, 
the remaining syllables of these names having been 
elided. 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 

CHOSEN PEOPLE.—Biblical Data: Name 
for the Jewish people expressive of theidea of their 
having been chosen by God to fulfil the mission of 
proclaiming His truth among all the nations. This 
choice does not imply a superior claim, þut a supe- 
rior duty and responsibility on the part of the Jew- 
ish people, inasmuch as they have been pledged by 
the covenant which God concluded with Abraham, 
their ancestor, and again with the entire nation on 
Sinai, to testify, by precept and example, to the 
truth revealed to them, to lead a holy life as God’s 
priest-people, and, if needs be, sacrifice their very 
lives for the sake of thistruth. In this peculiar sense 
they are called God’s own people; their religious 
genius, as manifested in their patriarchs, prophets, 
inspired poets, sages, and heroes, having rendered 
them the chosen people of religion to a far greater 
extent than the artistic and philosophical genius of 
the Greeks made that nation the chosen people of 
art and philosophy, or the juridical and political 
genius of the Romans made them the chosen people 
of law and politics. 

Unlike any other nation, the Jewish people began 
their career conscious of their life-purpose and world- 
duty as the priests and teachers of a universal relig- 

l ious truth; and their whole history, 
Conscious- with all its tragic sternness, was and 
ness of to the end of time will be devoted to 
Selection. the carrying out of this purpose and 
thedischarge of thisduty. "This view 
is expressed in all the Biblical and rabbinical pas- 
sages referring to Israel as the chosen people, or to 
Abraham as their ancestor. “For I have singled 
him out [A. Y., “have known him ”] to the end that 
he may command his children and his house after 
him, that they may keep the way of the Lord to do 
justice and judgment" (Gen. xviii. 1, Hebr.; com- 
pare Neh. ix. 7, “Thou art the Lord, the God who 
didst choose Abram). 

That Israel's character as the chosen people is 
conditioned by obedience to God's commandments 
is stated in the very words of the Sinai cove- 
nant: “Now therefore, if ye will obey my ‘voice 


indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto me above all people: for all 
the earth is mine: and ye shall be unto 
Conditions me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
of Choice. nation" (Ex. xix. 5, 6). “The Lord did 
not set his love upon you, nor choose 
you, because ye were more in number than any peo- 
ple; for ye were the fewest of all people: but because 
the Lord loved you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he had sworn unto your fathers? (Deut. 
vii. 7,8). The great obligation imposed upon Israel 
as the chosen peopleis especially emphasized by the 
prophet Amos (iii. 2): * You only have I singled out 
[R. V., *known"] of all the families of the earth: 
therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities.? 
Compare Deut. xiv. 2: “Thou art an holy people 
unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath chosen 
thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, above 
all peoples that are upon the face of the earth,” 
and čb. xxiv. 18, 19, R. V. 
Particularly is the world-mission of the chosen 
people dwelt upon by Deutero-Isaiah, the seer of the 
Exile (Isa. xli.; xlii. 1-7; xliii. 10, 


God's “Ye are my witnesses, saith the 
Witnesses Lord, and my servant whom I have 
and Their chosen”; 7b. verse 21, R. V., “The 
Inherit- people which I formed for myself that 

ance. they might set forth my praise"; com- 


pare xliv. 1, 2; xlix. 6, 7). 

As God's chosen people, Israel is also called His 
“inheritance” (Deut. iv. 20; ix. 26, 29; xxxii. 9; Ps. 
xxxiii. 12: “The people whom he hath chosen for 
his own inheritance"; I Kings viii. 53, Jer. x. 16; 
and elsewhere). As the children of the Patriarchs 
they are His chosen ones (Ps. cv. 6). 

——In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, Israel has not been chosen as the people of 
the Law on account of itsracial superiority. “Israel 
is of all nations the most wilful or headstrong one 
[nnw wy], and the Torah was to give it the right 
scope and power of resistance, or else the world 
could not have withstood its fierceness ” (Bezah, 25b). 
“The Lord offered the Law to all nations; but all 
refused to accept it except Israel” (Mek. Yitro, Pes. 
R. K. 108b, 186a, 200a). “A Gentile who conse- 
crates his life to the study and observance of the Law 
ranks as high asthe high priest,” says R. Meir, by de- 
duction from Lev. xviii. 5; II Sam. vii. 19; Isa. 
xxvi. 2; Ps. xxxiii. 1, cxviii. 20, exxv. 4, where all 
Stress is laid not on Israel, but on man or the right- 
eous one (Sifra, Ahare Mot, 86b; Bacher, *Ag. 
Tan.” ii. 81). Israel is likened to the olive. Just 
as this fruit yields its precious oil only after being 
much pressed and squeezed, so Israel's destiny is 
one of great oppression and hardship, in order that 
it may thereby give forth its illuminating wisdom 
(Ex. R. xxvi) Poverty is the quality most befit- 
ting Israel as the chosen people (Hag. 9b). Only 
on account of its good works is Israel among the 
nations “as the lily among thorns” (Cant. R. ii. 2), 
or “as wheat among the chaff” (Midr. Teh. i. 4; 
Weber's “System der Altsynagogalen Theologie,” 
etc., pp. 59-69, is full of glaring errors and misstate- 
ments on the subject of Israel as the chosen people). 

In the Jewish liturgy, praise is frequently offered 

to God for having chosen Israel from among all the 
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nations of the earth: in ATTABAIT RABBAN, in the 
benediction before the reading from the Law, and 
in the seven benedictions of the holy 
days and New Moon; concerning 
which see Geiger's *Jüd. Zeit.” vii. 
55; and Einhorn, in “ Protocolle der 
Zweiten Rabbinerversammlung,” p. 75, Frankfort- 
on-the- Main, 1845. 

“The character of Israel as the chosen people,” 


writes Güdemann (“Das Judenthum,” 1902, p. 44) 
“does not involve the inferiority of other nations. 
The universality of Israel's idea of God is suficient 
proof against such an assumption. Every nation re- 
quiresa certain self-consciousness for the carrying out 
of its mission. Israels self-consciousness was tem- 
pered by the memory of its servitude in Egypt and 
the recognition of its being ‘ the servant of the Lord.’ 
It was the noblesse oblige of the God-appointed 
worker for the entire human race.” 

E.C. . K. 

CHOSROES  (KHOSRU) II. PARWIZ 
(“The Conqueror”): King of Persia from 591 to 
628. Chosroes, on the plea of avenging the death 
of his father-in-law, the Byzantine emperor Maurice 
(Mauritius), who had been murdered by the usurper 
Phocas (602), invaded Asia Minor and Syria at the 
head of a largearmy. The Jews joined the Persians 
in great numbers under the leadership of Benjamin 
of Tiberias, a man of immense wealth, by whom 
they were enlisted and armed. The Tiberian Jews, 
with those of Nazareth and the mountain cities of 
Galilee, marched on Jerusalem with the Persian divi- 
sion commanded by Shahrbaraz. Later they were 
joined by the Jews of southern Palestine; and sup- 
ported by a band of Arabs, the united forces took 
Jerusalem by storm (July, 61. Ninety thousand 
Christians are said to have perished. The story that 
the Jews purchased the Christian prisoners from 
their Persian captors and put them to death in cold 
biood is a pure invention. In conjunction with the 
Persians, the Jews swept through Palestine, des- 
troved the monasteries which abounded in the 
country, and expelled or killed the monks. Bands 
of Jews from Jerusalem, Tiberias, Galilee, Damas- 
cus, and even from Cyprus, united and undertook 
an incursion against Tyre, having been invited by 
the 4,000 Jewish inhabitants of that city to surprise 
and massacre the Christians on Easter night. The 
Jewish army is said to have consisted of 20,000 men. 
The expedition, however, miscarried, as the Chris- 
tians of Tyre learned of the impending danger, and 
seized the 4,000 Tyrian Jews as hostages. The 
Jewish invaders destroyed the churches around 
Tyre. an act which the Christians avenged by killing 
two thousand of their Jewish prisoners. The be- 
siegers, to save the remaining prisoners, withdrew. 

The immediate results of these wars filled the 
Jews with joy. Many Christians became Jews 
through fear. A Sinaitic monk embraced Judaism 
of his own free will, and became a vehement assail- 
ant of his former belief. 


In the 
Liturgy. 


The Palestinian Jews were free from the Christian - 


yoke for about fourteen years; and they seem to 
have deluded themselves with the hope that Chos- 
roes would resign Jerusalem and a province to 


them, in order that they might establish a Jewish | 


commonwealth, Not only did Chosroes, however, 
do nothing to promote the establishment of a Jew- 
ish commonwealth, but, on the contrary, it is proba- 

ble that he taxed the Jews oppressively. 
Thus there arose great discord between the allies, 
which ended in the deportation of many Palestin- 
ian Jews to Persia. This treatment 


Results caused the Jews to go over to the 
of the Roman emperor Heraclius, who had 
Invasion. succeeded Phocas, and who concluded 


a treaty (627), promising them am- 
nesty and other advantages. Chosroes, defeated by 
Heraclius in a series of battles, fled from his capital, 
but was seized and, after à confinementof four days, 
executed (Feb. 28, 628). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Th. Nöldeke, Ancient Iran, s.v. Persia, in 
Eneue. Drit.; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, v. 23-27, note 8, pp. 
393-396. 
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CHOTZNER, JOSEPH: English rabbi and 
author; born at Cracow, Austria, May 11, 1844; 
educated at the Breslau rabbinieal seminary and the 
University of Breslau, After his ordination Chotz- 
ner became the first rabbi of the congregation at 
Belfast, Ireland, officiating from 1870 to 1880; 
and he again held the rabbinate there from 1892 to 
1897. In the mean time (1880-92) he had become 
house master and teacher of Hebrew at Harrow 
School, where several Jewish boys had recently en- 
tered, The experiment was made of placing all of 
them ina separate house under the supervision of 
Dr. Chotzner. After some twelve years’ experience 
it was found more expedient to spread the Jewish 
boys among their comrades, and Dr. Chotzner left 
Harrow for Belfast. Since 1897 he has been lecturer 
at Montefiore College, Ramsgate. 

Chotzner is theauthor of: (1) “Lel Shimmurim ” 
(The Night of Observances), a collection of satirical 
poems on certain Hebrew superstitions, Breslau, 
1864; (2) “The Songs of Mirza Schalfy,” translated 
into Hebrew, /b. 1868; (9) “Modern Judaism” 
(1876); (4) “Humor and Irony of the Hebrew 
Bible," 1883; (5) “ Zikronot” (Records), 1885. 

His son, Alfred James Chotzner, was gold 
medalist at Cambridge University, and subsequently 
entered the Indian civil service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : C. D. Lippe, Dibliographisches Lexikon, i. 
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CHOVEVEI ZION (Lovers of Zion): Asso- 
ciations, in Europe and the United States, of per- 
sons interested in agricultural settlement of Jews in 
Palestine and in the connection of Jews with the 
future of the Holy Land. 

This movement, which was ‘the predecessor of 
political Zionism (see Basen Coneress), had as its 
sponsors a number of men living in different coun- 
tries, but whose common interest in and observa- 
tions of the phenomena of Jewish life, stimulated 
by the persecution of the Jews in Rumania prior to 
1880, and more recently in Russia, led to the foun- 
dation of organizations like the Chovevei Zion As- 
sociation of England, whose objects are: 

1. To foster the “national idea” in Isracl. 

2. To promote the colonization of Palestine and 


Chosroes 
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neighboring territories by Jews by establishing new 
colonies, or by assisting those already established. 

8. To diffuse the knowledge of Hebrew as a living 
language. 

4. 'To better the moral, intellectual, and material 
status of Israel. 

5. The members of the association pledge them- 
selves to render cheerful obedience to the laws of the 
lands in which they live, and as good citizens to 
promote their welfare as far as lies in their power, 

The appeal from Palestine to Jews to settle there 
as agriculturists, made in 1867, went unheeded, But 
from 1879 on, there were active in the advocacy of 
colonization Dr. Lippe and Pineles in Rumania, Lili- 
enblum and Leon Pinsker in Russia, a non-Jewish 
Syrian and Palestinian Association in London, and 
Laurence Oliphant. The idea of agricultural settle- 
ment in Palestine, tested first by the founding of the 
colony of Samarin by the Rumanian Choveyvci Zion, 
was voiced in 1881 by N. L. Lilienblum in an arti- 
cle in the * Razsvyet" entitled “The Jewish Ques- 
tion and the Holy Land." The most serious objec- 
tion to the new idea came from these who feared 
that resettlement in Palestine would mean the ob- 
servance of the 613 commandments and the re- 
building of the Temple. Charles Netter, who 
subsequently became the leading exponent of the 
agricultural settlement idea, opposed the new move- 
ment—which had excited the enthusiastic interest of 
the Jews of Russia—on the ground that Palestine 
was unsuitable for colonization. 

Baron Edmund de Rothschild having agreed to 
pay the expenses of six colonists to Palestine, the 
movement, initiated by Pinsker and supported by 
Rabbi Mohilewer of Byelostock, took practical shape. 
The Odessa Central Committee, which had been 
called into existence in 1881, and which was now 
recognized by the Russian government, went no 
further in the direction of active propaganda than 
to send Pinsker and Mohilewer upon a tour of private 
and public agitation throughout Europe. 

However, the movement spread with the emigra- 
tion from Russia. Various societies with a similar 
purpose were founded at Berlin (Ezra), Vienna 
(Kadimah), London (B’nei Zion, 1887), and America 
(Shove Zion in New York, Chovevei Zion in Phila- 
delphia, 1891). 

In 1890 it was recognized that some endeavor 
should be made to give form and coherence to these 
various movements, and Dr. Haffkine, with M. Mey- 
erson, encouraged by the prospect of financial sup- 
port from Baron Edmund de Rothschild, organized 
the Paris Central Committee.  Theactual leadership 
of themovement, however, remained with the Odessa 
committee, which was well supported, and which 
kept in close touch with those who had already set- 
tledin Palestine. The movement, however, reached 
its zenith in 1898, when organizations existed in 
every country, except France, that had an apprecia- 
ble Jewish population. 

In December, 1892, the movement of Jews toward 
Palestine was checked by the Turkish authorities, 
who prohibited further immigration. Additional dis- 
couragement was caused by the difficulty of finding 
markets for the produce of the colonies, and also by 
the coloring given to the idea by such men as Colo- 


nel Goldsmid, who, at the head of the Chovevei Zion 
Association of England, with its military organiza- 
tions, sought to give the movementa strong national 


tendency. In addition, the colonists were in con- ' 


stant need of support. The Hirsch Argentine Set- 
tlement followed, and affected the agitation in West- 
ern Europe. Though the colonies continued to find 
support,and though some new ones were founded 
the movement seemed, by 1894, to have spent its 
force. 

Typical of the enthusiasm which the idea had 
once aroused was the mass-meeting held in London 
in 1892, on the advice of Sir Samuel Montagu, to 
petition the sultan, through Lord Rothschild and 
the British Foreign Office, for the right of settle- 
ment. A detailed plan was then worked out for 
colonization on & large and regulated scale. 

The decline of the Chovevei Zion was consequent 
upon the suddenly created leadership, in 1896, of Dr. 
Theodor HERZL. Indirectly every Chovevei Zion 
championed, without formally adopting, his doc- 
trine, and, indirectly, all were represented at the 
first Zionist congress. A more or less direct adher- 
ence to the Zionist movement, which had no sym- 
pathy for individual, sporadic colonization, was 
forced upon the old organizations by their members. 
But while they would not disavow the nationalist 
standpoint, they declined to become a medium of the 
new propaganda. A conference, the first of its kind 
in London, was held (March, 1898) in the Finsbury 
(Clerkenwell) town-hall, and lasting twelve hours; it 
decided upon reorganization, and accepted the leader- 
ship of the Vienna Executive Committee created by 
the previous congress. This was typical of the 
process of transition from a philanthropic to an 
avowed political movement, which continued until 
the Minsker Conference (September. 1902), when 
the Russian Chovevei Zion associations without 
exception accepted the platform of the Zionist 
congresses. 

The literature of the movement is extensive, but 
scattered. A vast number of polemical pamphlets 
have been published, as well as brochures on coloni- 
zation and propagandist literature and on the foster- 
ing of Hebrew asa living tongue, which must be in- 
cluded in the literary efforts of the Chovevei Zion 
(see ZLONISM). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Palestina (organ of the Chovevi Zion Associ- 
ation of England), 1891-98; Report of Proceedings Clerken- 

well Town Hall Conference, 1898; The Maccabcoan, i., ii., 


and iii., 1901-02. 
E. C. J. DE H. 


CHOYNSKI, JOSEPH: American heavy- 
weight pugilist; born at San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 
8, 1868. Iis first appearance in the prize-ring was 
in 1884, when he met and was defeated by J. J. 
Corbett in one round. He has encountered most of 
the prominent pugilists ; and among those whom 
he has defeated. or with whom he has fought drawn 
battles, have been Dan Creedon, “Kid” McCoy, 
James Jeffries, T. Sharkey, and Steve O'Donnell. 


 Chovnski has fought more than fifty battles, of 


which he has lost but seven. 
A. F. H. V. 


CHRIST (Greek, Xpiovóc): Septuagint translation 
of Hebrew * Mashiah ? (* Messiah "— The Anointed), 


+’ 
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Christian. 
Christianity 
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applied by Christigns exclusively to Jesus as the 
Messiah (see Jesus OF NAZARETH and MESSIAH). 
J. K. 


CHRISTIAN: A word denoting a follower of 
Jesus as the Messiah or Christ. It originated, ac- 
cording to Acts xi. 26, in Antioch, the Syrian capi- 
tal, where, shortly after the failure of the Hellenistic 
movement in Jerusalem (čb. viii. 1, xi. 19), the doc- 
trine of the risen Christ was propagated among the 
non-Jewish population, and where the first impor- 
tant church of the Christians was established by 
Barnabas and Paul about the year 44. This early 
origin of the name has been questioned by F. C. 
Baer (* Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi," i. 108), 
Lipsius (“Ueber den Ursprung des Christenna- 
mens," 1873), Hausrath (* Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte," ii. 392), and Weizsiicker (* Aposto- 
lisches Zeitalter," p. 90), but is upheld by Keim 
(“Aus dem Urchristenthum," pp. 171-181). Jose- 
phus, in the well-known passage concerning Jesus 
(^ Ant." xviii. 3, $8; not all of which is spurious), 
speaks of the “tribe of Christians” as still existing. 

It is certain that except in Acts xi. 26, xxvi. 28, and 
I Peter iv. 16—passages referriug to the persecution 
of Christians in Rome—the name occurs nowhere in 
the New Testament or in the early Christian litera- 
ture. In all probability it owes its origin to a Ro- 
man or Latin-speaking population. The fact that 
the early Christians met for worship in the name of 
Christ and called themselves those *of Christ" (I 
Cor. i. 12) induced the pagans to regard them as the 
partizan followers of aleader of that nàme. Hence 
they coined the name * Christiani" for them, as a 
nickname after the example of “Cesarians” or 
* Pompeiaus." Unfamiliar with the name * Christus," 
the pagans pronounced the name also * Chrestos " 
(Xpyordc), and spoke of the Christians as * Chrestiani ” 
(Tertullian, * Apologia," p. 8; Justin, * Apologia," 
i. 4; compare Suetonius, “Claudius,” p. 95: “Ju- 
dæos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit”; Gritz, “Gesch.” iii. 3, 449, is wrong in 
taking Chrestos for a special agitator in Rome). 

The name came into general use among the Chris- 
tians themselves during the second century, when 
it became endeared to them all the more because 
it entailed persecution and martyrdom (I Peter 
iv. 16; Luke iv. 22; Tacitus, “Hist.” xv. 44; 
Suetonius, “ Nero,” p. 16; Pliny, “Epistles,” x. 96; 
Ignatius, “Epistles to the Magnesians,” p. 4; and 
elsewhere). They continued, however, to call one 
another also “the brethren” (Acts ix. 80, xi. 1; 
Rom. xvi. 14; Gal. i. 2), “the saints” (Acts ix. 18, 
82; xxvi. 10; Rom. xii. 18, xvi. 15; Heb. vi. 10), 
“believers” or * faithful ones” A) x. 45; I Tim. 
p 8), “the elect” (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24; Mark xiii. 20- 
22; I Peter i. 1, 2) and in the earlier time also * the 
disciples ” (Acts i ix. 26, xiii. 52, xx. 80). 

To the Jews, to whom the reported appearance of 
the Messiah was a matter of frequent occurrence in 
those times, when the good tidings of redemption 
from the domination of Rome were on nr ex- 
Dee t Josephus, “Ant.” xvii. 10, €8 6, 7; xviii. 4, 

S1; xx. 5, $1), the word * Christian " had no specific 
meaning; and when the followers of Jesus of Naza- 
reth began to teach a “way” different from that of 


the mother-synagogue (Acts ix. 2; xviii. 25; xix. 9, 
28; Xxli. 4; xxiv. 14, 22), they received the name of 
“the sect of the Nazarenes" (Acts xxiv. 5, xxviii. 
22; in Hebrew, * Nozerim ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Dibl. s.v. 
Encyc. Bibl. s.v. 


; Cheyne aud Black, 
K. 

CHRISTIAN, GUSTAV CHRISTOPHER: 
German author and Christian missionary; born of 
Jewish parents; baptized in 1719; died at Nurem- 
berg about 1735. He was the authorof two Judæo- 
German works: “Yesod Emunat Yeshu'a" (The 
Basis of the Faith of Jesus), Berlin, 1712; and “Die 
Bekehrung Israels,” Schwabach, 1722. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sammlung von Alten und Neuen Theolo- 
gischen Sachen, 1733, p. 628 ; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 1898b. 


D. I. Br. 


CHRISTIANI, FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT: 
Jewish convert to Christianity; born in the middle 
of the seventeenth century; died at Prossnitz at the 
beginning of the eighteenth. He was baptized in 
1074 at Strasburg, having formerly borne the name 
of Baruch as hazzan at Bruchsal. After having 
occupied for twenty years the chair of Semitic stud- 
ies at the University of Leipsic, he retired to Pross- 
nitz, where he returned to Judaism, 

Christiaui’s works comprise the following, all 
published at Leipsie: (1) * Zebah Pesah ” (The Sacri- 
fice of Easter), 1677, an account of the Jewish cele- 
bration of Easter in the time of Jesus and at the 
present; (2) *Se'udat Purim” (The Meal of Purim), 
1677, a description of Jewish fasting and feasting; 
(3) * Zahakan Melummad u-Mitharet ” (The Scholarly 
Gambler Repenting), 1683, a German translation of 
the work of Leon of Modena on gambling; (4) Abra- 
vanel’s commentary on the first Prophets, with a 
Latin index, 1686; (5) the text of Jonah with Tar- 
gum, Masorah, and the commentaries of Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra, Kimhi, and Abravanel, and a Hebrew-Latin 
vocabulary, 1688; (6) "Iggeret" (Letter), 1676, the 
epistle of St. Paul to the. Ji ews, translated from the 
Greek into Hebrew; (7) “ Traktat von dem Glauben 
und Unglauben der Juden," 1718. 


ERU Schudt, J’ lidische Merckwtirdigkeiten, i. 252, 
573: ii. 56, 88 et seq.; Reineccius. in the Introduction to 
Traktat von dem Glauben und Unglauben der Juden; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 178; Allg. Deutsche Biographie, iv. 213. 


D. I. BR. 


CHRISTIANI, MORITZ WILHELM: Au- 
thor and Jewish convert to Christianity; born at 
Altorf at the end of the seventeenth century; died 
at Prague about 1740; probably a member of the 
Keyser family of Schleusingen (Bavaria). He 
claimed to have been a rabbi at Schleusingen before 
his baptism in 1715. 

Christiani wrote: (1) * Kurze Beschreibung einer 
Jüdischen Synagoge und cine Beschreibung der 
Synagogalen Gebrüuche? (Regensburg, 1728); (2) 
“Die Schlacht- und Visitir-Kunst ” (čb. 1724); (8) 
“Ausgang von dem Verstockten Judenthum und 
Eingang zum Wahren Christenthum,” an account of 
his conversion, his profession of faith, and several 
orations (Erfurt, 1720); (4) * Rede zur Einladung für 

tabbinische Studien,” written in Hebrew and Ger- 
man, inserted in Johann David Kóhler's * Program ? 
(Altorf, 1715); (5) a German translation of the 
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“Sefer ha-Minhagim” of Jacob Levi (MaHaRIL), 
published at Bremen in 1733. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 665, iv. 893; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 178. 
n. I. Br. 


CHRISTIANI, PABLO: Jewish convert of 
Montpellier, France; contemporary of NAHMANIDEs. 
After having been baptized, Christiani joined the 
Order of the Dominicans and attempted to convert 
his former coreligionists. Failing to make prose- 
lytes among the Jews of Provence, to whom he had 
been sent by his zealous general, Raymond de Pen- 
yaforte, Christiani planned the conversion by force 
of the Aragonian Jews. To this purpose he per- 
suaded Raymond de Penyaforte to bring about a 
religious controversy between him and Nahman- 
ides, in which he felt assured of victory. Raymond 
de Penyaforte secured the consent of King James; 
and Nahmanides was summoned to Barcelona, in 
1268, to ang wer Christiani's questions. 

The disputation took place in the king's palace, 
in the presence of the whole court and many eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, and lasted four days (July 20- 
24). As suggested by Nahmanides, the subjects of 
diseussion were three: (1) whether the Messiah had 
appeared; (2) whether the Messiah announced by 
the Prophets was to be considered as a god, or as a 
man born of human parents; and (8) whether the 
Jews or the Christians were in possession of the 
true faith. Christiani undertook to demonstrate 
from the Talmud itself the truth of the Christian 
faith, and feigned indignation at Nahmanides when 
he declared that he did not believe in those and other 
Haggadic stories. Christiani hoped to profit by the 
reserve he felt Nahmanides would be forced to main- 
tain through fear of wounding the feelings of the 
Christian dignitaries who were present, 

He was, however, deceived. Nahmanides mod- 
erately but firmly refuted all the arguments of 


Christiani. As the disputation turned 
Nah- in favor of Nahmanides the Jews of 
manides Barcelona, fearing the resentment of 


Victorious. the Dominicans, entreated him to dis- 

continue; but the king, whom Nah- 
manides acquainted with the apprehensions of the 
Jews, desired him to proceed. The controversy was 
therefore resumed, and concluded in a complete vic- 
tory for Nahmanides, who was dismissed by the 
king with a gift of three hundred maravedis as a 
mark of his respect. 

The Dominicans, nevertheless, claimed the vic- 
tory, and Nahmanides felt obliged to publish the 
proceedings of the controversy. Obtaining a copy of 
this publication, Christiani selected from it certain 
passages which he construed as blasphemies against 
the Christian religion, and denounced them as such 
to Raymond de Penyaforte. A capital charge 
was then instituted, and a formal complaint against 
the work and its author was lodged with the 
king. Finally, Nahmanides was sentenced to exile 
for two years, and his pamphlet was ordered to be 
burned. 

The failure of the controversy did not, however, 
discourage Christiani. Provided through the agency 
of Raymond de Penyaforte with letters of protec- 

IV.—4 
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tion from King James, he went on missionary 
journeys, compelling the Jews every where to listen 

to his speeches and toanswer his ques- 
Christiani’s tions, either in their synagogues or 


Prosely- wherever else he pleased. They were 
tizing even required to defray the expenses 
Tour. of his mission. Inspiteofthe protec- 


tion granted him by the king, Chris- 
tiani did not meet with the success he had expected; 
he therefore went to Pope Clement IV. and de- 
nounced the Talmud, asserting that it contained pas- 
sages derogatory to Jesusand Mary. 'The pope issued 
a bull (1264) to the Bishop of Tarragona, command- 
ing him to submit all the copies of the Talmud to the 
examination of the Dominicans and Franciscans. 
A commission was then appointed by the king, Chris- 
tiani being one of its members, to act as censors of 
the Talmud ; and they obliterated all passages which 
seemed to them to be hostile to Christianity. In 
1269 Christiani interceded with King Louis IX. of 
France and obtained from him the enforcement of 
the canonical edict requiring Jews to wear badges. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wikkuah ha-Ramban ; Wagenseil, Disputa- 
tio R. Mosis Nachmanidis cum Fr atre Paulo, Altdorf. 1674; 
Carpzov, Prooemium to Raymond Martin's Pugio Fidei; 
Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, vii. 120 et seq. 


G. I. Bn. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ITS RELATION TO 
JUDAISM: Christianity is the system of religious 
truth based upon the belief that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the expected Messiah, or Christ, and that in 
him all the hopes and prophecies of Israel concern- 
ing the future have been fulfilled. While compri- 
sing creeds which differ widely from one another 
in doctrine and in practise, Christianity as a whole 
rests upon the belief in the God of Israel and in 
the Hebrew Seriptures as the word of God; but it 
claims that these Scriptures, which it calls the Old 
Testament, receive their true meaning and interpre- 
tation from the New "Testament, taken to be the 
written testimonies of the Apostles that Jesus ap- 
peared as the end and fulfilment of all Hebrew 
prophecy. It furthermore claims that Jesus, its 
Christ, was and is à son of God ina higher and an 
essentially different sense than any other human 
being, sharing in His divine nature, a cosmic prin- 
ciple destined to counteract the principle of evil 
embodied in Satan; that, therefore, the death of 
the crucified Christ was designed by God to be the 
means of atonement for ‘the sin inherited by the 
human race through the fall of Adam, the first 
man; and,.consequently, that without belief in 
Jesus, in whom the Old Testament sacrifice is ty pi- 
fied, there is no salvation. Finally, Christianity, as 
& world-power, claims that it represents the highest 
form of civilization, inasmuch as, having made its 
appearance when the nations of antiquity had run 
their course and mankind longed fora higher and 
deeper religious life, it regenerated the human race 
while uniting Hebrew and Greek to become the heir 
to both; and because it has since become the ruling 
power of history, influencing the life of all nations 
and races to such an extent that all other creeds and 
systems of thought must recede and pale before it. 

These three claims of Christianity, which have 
frequently been asserted in such a manner as di- 


Christianity 


rectly or implicitly to deny to Judaism, its mother 
religion, the purpose, if not the very right of its 
continued existence, will be examined from a his- 
torical point of view under three heads: (1) the New 
Testament claim as to the Christship of Jesus; (2) 
the Church’s claim as to the dogmatic truths of 
Christianity, whether Trinitarian or Unitarian; and 
(3) the claim of Christianity to be the great power 
of civilization. The attitude taken by Jews to- 
ward Christianity in public debates and in literary 
controversies will be treated under PoLEMIcs AND 
PonLEwicaL LITERATURE; While the New TEs- 
TAMENT as literature and the personality of JESUS 
or NAZARETH will also be discussed in separate 
articles. 

I. It isa matter of extreme significance that the 
Talmudic literature, which is based on tradition at 
leasta century older than Christianity, has not even a 
specifie name for the Christian belief or doctrine, 

but mentions it only occasionally un- 

The der the general category of “Minim ” 
Messianic (literally, “distinctive species of be- 
Movement. lief”), heresies, or Gnostic sects. AS 
one of these it could only be regarded in 

the second century, when Christianity was in danger 
of being entirely absorbed by Gnosticism. At first it 
was viewed by theJewssimply as one of the numerous 
Messianic movements which, aimed against Roman 
rule, ended tragically for their instigators, and from 
which it differed only in one singular fact; viz., that 
the death of the leader, far from crushing the move- 
ment, gave, on the contrary, rise to a new faith 
which gradually, both in principle and in attitude, 
antagonized as none other the parent faith, and 
came to manifest the greatest hostility to it. There 
is no indication in Jewish literature that the appear- 
ance of Jesus, either as a teacher or as a social or 
political leader, made at the time a deep or lasting im- 
pression on the Jewish people in general. Outside of 
Galilee he was scarcely known. ‘This at least seems 
to be the only explanation of the fact that the Tal- 
mudic passages, some of which are old, confound 
Jesus, on the one hand, with Ben Stada, who was 
tried in Lydda—probably identical with Theudas 
“the magician,” the pseudo-Messiah who appeared 
in 44 (Josephus, * Ant.” Xx. 5, 8 1; Acts v. 86)—and, 
on the other, with the Egyptian “false prophet” 
who created a Messianic revolt a few years later 
(* Ant.” xx. 8, $6; idem, * B. J.” ii. 13, $5; Acts xxi. 
88; see Tosef., Sanh. x. 11; Sanh. 67a, 107b; Shab. 
104b; Sotah 47a: compare Matt. xxiv. 11 and 24). 
As to Jesus ben Pandera, or Jesus the pupil of R. 
Joshua ben Perahyah, see JESUS IN JEWISH LEGEND. 
The only reference to Jesus in contemporary 


Jewish Josephus, “ Antiq- 
uities? xviii. 3, $ 3, a passage which has been inter- 
polated by Christian copyists, but appears to have 
originally contained the following words (see Theo- 
dore Reinach, in “ Rev. Etudes Juives," xxxv. 1-18; 
A. v. Gutschmid, “ Kleine Schriften,” 1893, iv. 852): 
“There was about that time [a certain] Jesus, a 
wise man; for he was a worker of miracles, a 
teacher of men eager to receive [new (revolution- 
ary) tidings], and he drew over to him many Jews 
and also many of the Hellenic world. He was [pro- 
claimed] Christ; and when, on denunciation by the 


literature is found in 
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principal men amongst us, Pilate condemned him 
to be crucified, those that were first [captivated] by 
him did not cease to adhere to him; and the tribe of 
Christians, so named after him, is not extinct at 
this day.” 

The Gospel records agree upon one essential point 
confirmed by Josephus (Ze. 5,82; compare Matt. 
iii. 1-18; Mark i. 2-9; Luke iii. 1-21; John iii. 22 
et seq.; Acts xiii. 24); viz., that the main impulse to 
the Christian movement was given by JOHN THE 
Baprist, an Essene saint, who—among the many 

that, by penitence, fasting, and bap- 


John the tisms, prepared themselves for the 
Baptist. coming of the Messiah (Luke i, 25, 96. 


etseq.; Mark xv. 43; compare č. ii. 18; 
Matt. ix. 14. xi. 18; compare Pesik R. xxxiii., xxxiv. ; 
Josephus, “ Vita,” 8 2)—stood forth as the preacher 
of repentance and “ good tidings,” causing the peo- 
ple to flock to the Jordan to wash themselves clean 
of their sinsin expectation of the Messianic kingdom. 
Some of his followers were known afterward asa 
class of Baptists under the name “ Disciples of John” 
(Acts viii. 25; xix. 9, 4), and seem partly to have 
joined the Mandzans (Brandt, “Die Manditische 
Religion,” pp. 137 e£ seq., 218 e£ seq., 228; see also 
HEMEROBAPTISTS). Jesus, however, being one of 
John's disciples, the moment the latter had been put 
in prison stepped to the front asa preacher of the 
* Kingdom of IIeaven ” in the very language of his 
master (Matt. iv. 12 e£ seg., xiv. 8-0; Mark i. 14). 
Still, to the very last he had to admit in his argu- 
ment with the elders (Matt. xx. 26; Mark xi. 33; 
compare čb. viii. 28) that John was universally ac- 
knowledged prophet, while he was not. Indeed, 
Herod Antipas, upon learning of Jesus! miraculous 
performances, expressed the belief that John the 
Baptist had risen from the dead (Matt. xiv. 2, xvi: 
14; Mark vi. 14). Nor did Jesus himself, according 
to the older records, lay claim to any title other than 
that of a prophet or worker by the Holy Spirit, like 
any other Essene saint (Matt. xiii. 57; xxi. 11, 46; 
Luke vii. 16, 39; xiii. 93; xxiv. 19; John iv. 19, 44; 
compare Josephus, * D. J.” i. 8, $5; ii. 8, § 12; idem, 
“Ant.” xiii. 10, $ 7; Luke ii. 25, 36). Gradually, 
however, the fame of Jesusas * healer” and * helper 
of those stricken with disease so eclipsed that of 
John, at least in Galilean circles, that the latter was 
declared to have been only the forerunner of theone 
destined to subdue the whole kingdom of Satan— 
that is, the Elijah of the Messianic kingdom—and a 
declaration to this effect was finally put into the 
mouth of John as though made by him at the very 
start (Mark i. 2, ix. 13, xi. 2-19; Luke i. 17). 
Jesus, as a man of the people, deviated from the 


practise of the Essenes and Pharisees in not shun- 


ning contact with the sinners, the Pu5sLICANS and 
the despised ‘AM mA-AREZ, as contaminating, and in 
endeavoring to elevate them; follow- 

Jesus as a ing the maxim, “They that are whole 
Man of the need not a physician, but they that 
People. are sick” (Matt. ix. 12, and parallels; 

| compare <Antisthenes, in Diogenes 
Laertius, vi. 6). He felt the calling to preach the 
gospel to the poor (Luke iv. 16 et seq., after Isa. 
lxi. 1 e£ seq.), and truly became the redeemer of the 
lower classes, who were not slow to lift him to the 
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station of the Messiah. Still, he apparently made 
no such claim before his entrance into Jerusalem, as 
is evidenced by the warning given to the disciples 
and to the spirits of the possessed not to disclose the 
secret of his being the Son of David (Matt. xii. 16, 
xvi. 20; Mark i. 24, iii. 12, viii. 80; Luke iv. 41). 
ITis reference to himself as the “Son of man,” after 
the manner of Dan. vii. 18, and Enoch, xlvi. 2 et seg., 
in Matt. xx. 18, and Mark x. 83, has no historical 
value; whereas in Mark ii. 28 and Matt. viii. 90 
“Son of man" stands for “man” or “myself.” 
While the eschatological predictions in Matt. xxiv., 
xxv. ; Luke xvii. 22 e£ seq., and elsewhere have been 
taken over literally from Jewish apocalypses and 
put into the mouth of Jesus, the teachings and 
doings of Jesus betray, on closer analysis, rather an 
intense longing after the Messianic time than joy 
and satisfaction over its arrival. And as the so- 
called * Lord's Praycr "—an exquisite compilation of 
Hasidic prayer formulas (Luke xi. 1-18; Matt. vi. 
9-18; see Charles Taylor, “Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers,” 1901, p. 176)—is, like the Kaddish, a peti- 
tion rather than a thanksgiving for the Messianic 
kingdom, so isthe entire code of ethics laid down by 
Jesus for his disciples in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v.-vii., x.; Luke vi. 20, xi.-xii., and else- 
where) not a law of conduct for a world rejoicing 
in a redeemer that has come, but a guide for a 
few of the clect and saintly ones who wait for the 
immediate downfall of this world and the rise of 
another (Matt. x. 28, xix. 28, xxiv. 984-97). Only 
later events caused the allusion to the “Son of man" 
in these sayings to be referred to Jesus. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a spirit of great anxiety and unrest per- 
meates the sayings of Jesus and the entire New Tes- 
tament epoch, as is indicated by such utterances as 
“ Watch, therefore; for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come” (Matt. xxiv. 42, xxv. 18); “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation [that 
is, calculation], but suddenly, imperceptibly it is 
among you? (Luke xvii. 20, 21); compare the rab- 
binical saying: “The Messiah cometh pyan no'na 
[when least expected], like a thief iu the night" (Sanh. 
97a, b). See, further, Matt. xxiv. 48; I Thess. v. 2; 
II Peter iii. 10; Rev. iii. 8. A number of sayings 
allude to the sword, to contention, and to violence, 
which do not altogether harmonize with the gentle 
and submissive character assigned generally to Jesus. 
Such are the following: “Think not that I came to 
send peace on the earth: I came not to send peace, 
but a sword” (Matt. x. 84, R. V.); “Suppose ye that 
Iam come to give peace on earth?  Itell you, Nay; 
but rather division. . . . The father shall be divided 
against the son, and the son against the father,” etc. 


(Luke xii. 51-583): “ From the days of John the Bap- 
tist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force” (Matt. xi. 
12)—words hardly reconcilable with the concluding 
sentences of the chapter: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden. . . . Take my yoke 
upon you... aud ye shall find rest” (Ze, xi, 28- 
80). The advice given by Jesus to his disciples to 
provide themselves each with a sword (Luke xxii. 
36; compare čb. verse 49; John xix. 10, though dis- 
avowed iu Matt. xxvi. 52, 53); the allusion by 
Simeon the saint to the sword and to the strife as re- 


sulting from Jesus' birth (Luke ii. 84, 85); and the 
disappointment voiced by Cleopas, * We trusted that 
it had been he which should have redeemed Israel" 
(Luke xxiv. 21; compare Matt. i. 21, where Jesus is 
explained as yen, Joshua, who shall “save his peo- 
ple from sin ”)—all these point to some action which 
gave cause for his being handed over to Pontius 
Pilate as one who was * perverting the nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar” (Luke xxiii. 2): 
though the charge was refuted by the saying, * Ren- 


: der unto Cæsar the things that are Cæsar’s ” (Matt. 


xxii. 91; Mark xii. 17; Luke xx. 25, R. V.). Hewas 
tried and crucified as * King of the Jews" or * Mes- 
siah”; and all the alleged charges of blasphemy, 
in that he called himself *Son of God? in the Mes- 
sianic sense, or announced the destruction of the 
Temple, prove, in the light of the ancient Jewish 
law, to be later inventions (Matt. xxvi. 63-65; Mark 
xiv. 58; Luke xxii. 70). See CRUCIFIXION of Jesus. 
That the movement did not end with the crucitix- 
ion, but gave birth to that belief in the risen Christ 
which brought the scattered adherents 

The Risen together and founded Christianity, is 
Christ. due to two psychic forces that never 
before had come so strongly into play: 

(1) the great personality of Jesus, which had so im- 
pressed itself upon the simple people of Galilee as to 
become a living power to them even after his death; 
and (2) the transcendentalism, or other-worldliness, 
in which those penance doing, saintly men and 
women of the common classes, in their longing for 
godliness, lived. In entranced visions they beheld 
their crucified Messiah expounding the Scriptures 
fer them, or breaking the bread for them at their 
love-feasts, or even assisting them when they were 
out on the lake fishing (Luke xxiv. 15, 80, 31, 36; 
John xx. 19, xxi). In an atmosphere of such per- 
fect naiveté the miracle of the Resurrection seemed 
as natural as had been the miracle of the healing of 
ihe sick. Memory and vision combined to weave 
the stories of Jesus walking on the water (compare 
Matt. xiv. 25, Mark vi. 49, and John vi. 19 with 
John xxi. 1-14), of the transfiguration on the Mount 
(compare Matt. xvii. 1-13, Mark ix. 2-13, and Luke 
ix. 29-36 with Matt. xxviii. 16 e£ seg.), and of his 
moving through the air to be near the divine throne. 
served by the angels and the holy (not " wild") 
beasts (*havyot"), and holding Scriptural combats 
with Satan (Mark i, 12, 13; Matt. iv. 1-11; compare 
with Acts vii. 15, vii. 55). The Messiahship of Jesus 
having once become an axiomatic truth to the “be- 
lievers," as they called themselves, his whole life 
was reconstructed and woven together out of Mes- 
sianie passages of the Scriptures. In him all the 
Testament prophecies had “to be fulfilled ” (Matt. 
i 22; ii 5, 15, 17; iil. 3; iv. 14; vill. 17; Xll. 1i: 
xii. 14, 35; xx. 14; xxvi. 56; xxvii. 19; John xil. 
88; xiii. 18; xv. 25; xvii. 12; xviii. 9; xix. 24, 36). 
Thus, according to the Jewish view, shared by 
many Christian theologians, there grew up, through 
& sort of Messianie Midrash, the myths of Jesus' 
birth from a virgin (after Isa. vii. 14), in Bethlehem, 
the city of David (after Micah v. 1 ef seg.; there 
was a town of Bethlehem also in Galilee, which 
Grütz identifies with Nazareth; see * Monatsschrift," 
xxix. 481); the genealogies in Luke iii. 28-988 and 
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in Matt. i. 1-17, with the singular stress laid upon 
Tamar, Rahab, and Ruth, the converted sinners and 
heathens, as mothers of the elect one (compare Gen. 
R. ii; Hor. 10b; Nazir 28b; Meg. 14b); likewise the 
story of Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem ri- 
ding upon a young ass (after Zech. ix. 9), and of his 
being hailed by the people's “Hosanna” (after Ps. 
exviii. 26; compare Midr. Teh. to the passage; also 
Matt. xxi. 1-11, and parallels). 

Similarly, his healing powers were made proofs 
of his Messiahship (after Isa. xxxv. 5, 6; compare 
Gen. R. xev. and Midr. Teh. exlviii.), also his death 
on the cross was taken, with reference to Isa. liii. 
and old Essene tradition of the suffering Messiah 
(Pesik, R. xxxiv.-xxxvii.), to be the atoning sacri- 
fice of the Lamb of God slain for man's sin (John i. 
29: Acts viii. 32; Rev. xiii. 8; compare Enoch xc. 8), 
and his resurrection the beginning of a new life 
(after Zech. xiv. 5: I Chron. iii. 24; Sibyllines, ii. 
242. Matt. xxiv. 80; I Thess. iv. 16). Men held 
their love-feasts in his memory —turned into paschal 
feasts of the new covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, and par- 
allels; John xix. 83 e£ seg.)—and led lives of volun- 
tary poverty and of partial celibacy (Acts ii. 44; 
Matt. xix. 12). 

Out of these elements arose the life-picture of 
Jesus, shaped after later events and to a great ex- 
tent reflecting the hostile sentiments entertained 
against the Jewish people by the new sect when, in 
the final struggle with Rome, the latter no longer 
shared the views and destiniesof the former. Many 
antinomistic views put into the mouth of Jesus have 
their origin in Pauline—7.e., anti-Judean—circles. 
Thus the saying, “Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man; butthat which cometh out 
of the mouth, this defileth a man” (Matt. xv. 11, and 
parallels), is irreconcilable with Peter's action and 
vision in Acts xi. 1-10. What Jesus actually said 
and did is difficult to determine. Many of his teach- 

ings can be traced to rabbinical sayings 

Jesus’ current in the Pharisaic schools; and 
Teachings. many sentences, if not entire chapters, 

have been taken over from Essene 
writings (see DIDASCALIA; EssENES; GOLDEN RULE; 
JESUS oF NAZARETH; MATTHEW). 

On the other hand, there are utterances of striking 
originality and wondrous power which denote great 
genius. He certainly had a message to bring to the 
forlorn, to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
(Matt. x. 6, xv. 24), to the outcast, to the lower classes, 


to the “ ‘am ha-arez,” to the sinners, and to the publi- 
, ] 


cans. And whether the whole life-picture is reality 
or poetic imagination, in him the Essene ideal reached 
its eulmination. But it is not correct to speak, as 
Christian theologians do, of a possible recognition 
or an actual rejection of Jesus' Christship by the 
Jews. Whatever his greatness as teacher or as 
friend of the people, this could not establish his claim 
to the Messianic title; and whether his Galilean fol- 
lowers were justified in according it to him, or the 
authorities at Jerusalem in denying it and in de- 
nouncing him to the Roman prefect—probably more 
from fear than from spite (John xix. 15)—is not a 
matter that can be decided from the scanty records 
(compare Matt. xxvi. 5: Luke xiii. 31; xix. 47, 48; 
xx. 19; xxiii. 48 with Matt. xxvii. 25-28; Mark xv. 


14; Luke xxiii. 23 (sce Cruct¥rxton). The vehement 
language of Jesus, in denouncing Sadducean misrule 
and the hypocrisy and narrowness of the Pharisaic 
leaders, was not altogether new and unheard of: it 
was the privilege of the Essene preachers, the popu- 
lar Hageadists (see PHARISEES and SADDUCKEES). 
Most of his teachings, a great number of which echo 
rabbinical sayings, and have been misunderstood or 
misapplied altogether by the late Gospel compilers 
(see Gospxrs, Tue Foun), were addressed to a circle 
of men who lived in a world of their own, far away 
from the centers of commerce and industry. His 
attitude toward Judaism is defined by the words: 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil" (Matt. v. 17). The rejection of the Law by 
Christianity, therefore, was a departure from its 
Christ, all the New Testament statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. He himself declined 
even the title of * good master," because he wanted 
to reserve this epithet for God alone (Matt. xix. 17): 
Christianity, contrary to all his teaching, turned 
him into a God. 

II. This radical change was brought about by 
SAUL oF Tarsus or Paul, the real founder of the 
Christian Church, though Peter formed the first 
community of the risen Christ (Matt. xvi. 16; Acts 
i. 15; I Cor. xv. 5). Having, under the influence 
of a vision, turned from an earnest persecutor of 
the new sect into its vigorous champion (Acts ix. 
1-14, xxii. 8-16, xxvi. 9-18; I Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8 et 
seq. ; Gal. i. 16), he construed the belief in the ato- 
ning death of Christ held by the rest into a system 

altogether antagonistic to Judaism 


Pauls  andits Law, claiming to have received 
Anti- the apostleship to the heathen world 
nomistic from the Christ he beheld in his visions. 
and Operating with certain Gnostic ideas, 
Gnostic which rendered the Messiah as Son 
Views. of God a cosmic power, like Philo’s 


“logos,” aiding in the world’s creation 
and mediating between God and man, he saw both 
in the Crucifixion and in the Incarnation acts of 
divine self-humiliation suffered for the sake of re- 
deeming a world polluted and doomed by sin since 
the fall of Adam. Faith alonein Christ should save 
man, baptism being the seal of the belief in God’s 
redeeming love. It meant dying with Christ to sin 
which is inherited from Adam, and rising again with. 
Christ to put on the new Adam (Rom. vi. 1-4; I Cor. 
xv.; Gal iii.-iv.). See BAPTISM. 

On the other hand, Paul taught, the law of Moses, 
the sealof which was CIRCUMCISION, failed to redeem 
man, because it made sin unavoidable. By a course 
of reasoning he discarded the Law as being under 
the curse (Gal. iii. 10 e£ seg.), declaring only those 
who believed in Christ as the Son of God to be 
free from all bondage (Gal. iv.) In opposition 
to those who distinguished between full Prose- 
LYTES and “proselytes of the gate," who only ac- 
cepted the Noachidian laws (Acts xv. 20), he abro- 
gated the whole Law; claiming God to be the god of 
the heathen as well as of the Jews (Rom. iii. 29). 
Yet in enunciating this seemingly liberal doctrine 
he deprived faith, as typified by Abraham (Gen. xv. 
6; Rom. iv. 8), of its naturalness, and forged the 
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shackles of the Christian dogma, with its terrors of 
damnation and hell for the unbeliever. God, as 
Father and the just Ruler, was pushed into the back- 
ground; and the Christ—who in the Gospels as well 
as in the Jewish apocalyptic literature figured as 
judge of the souls under God’s sovereignty (Matt. 
xvi, 27, xxv. 81-38; compare Enoch, iv. xiv. e£ 
seq. ; II Esd. vii. 83 with Rom. xiv. 10; II Cor. v. 10) 
—was rendered the central figure, because he, as 
head and glory of the divine kingdom, has, like Bel 
of Dabylonian mythology fighting with the dragon, 
to combat Satan and his kingdom of evil, sin, and 
death. While thus opening wide the door to admit 
the pagan world, Paul caused the influx of the en- 
tire pagan mythology in the guise of Gnostic and 
anti-Gnostic names and formulas. No wonder if he 
was frequently assailed and beaten by the officials 
of the synagogue: he used this very synagogue, 
"which during many centuries had been made the 
center of Jewish propaganda also among the heathen 
for the pure monotheistic faith of Abraham and the 
law of Moses, as the starting-point of his antinomis- 
tic and anti-Judean agitations (Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 1, 

xvii. 1 c£ seq., xxi. 27). 
Fora long time Christianity regarded itself as part 
of Judaism. Ithad its center in Jerusalem (Irenæus, 
“Adversus Hereses, i. 26); its first 


Early fifteen bishops were circumcised Jews, 
Christi- they observed the Law and were rather 
anity unfriendly to heathenism (Sulpicius 
a Jewish Severus, “Historia Sacra,” ii 31: 
Sect. Eusebius, * Hist. Eccl.” iv. 5; compare 


Matt. xv. 26), while they held friendly 
intercourse with the leaders of the synagogue (see 
Grütz,* Gesch. der Juden," iv. 378 et seq. ; and Enrox- 
ves, MrNIM, and NAZARENES). Many a halakic and 
haggadic discussion is recorded in the Talmud as 
having taken place between the Christians and the 
Rabbis (see JAcoB Tim GNostic). Probably the 
Christian Congregation, or Church of the Saints, 
did not distinguish itself in outward form from 
the * Kehala Kaddisha” at Jerusalem, under which 
name the Essene community survived the downfall 
of the Temple (Ber. 9b; compare Eccl. R. ix. 9: 
‘Edah Kedoshah), Of course, the destruction of the 
Temple and of the Judean state and the cessation 
of sacrifice could not but promote the cause of Chris- 
tianity (see Justin, “Dial. cum Tryph." xi); and 
under the impression of these important events the 
Gospels were written and accordingly colored. 
Still, Jew and Christian looked in common for the 
erection of the kingdom of heaven by the Messiah 
either soon to appear or to reappear (see Joel, * Blicke 
in die Religionsgesch." i. 32 e£ seg.) It was dur- 
ing the last struggle with Rome in the days of Bar 
Kokba and Akiba that, amidst denunciations on 
the part of the Christians and execrations on the 
part of the Jewish leaders, those hostilities began 
which separated Church and Synagogue forever, 
and made the former an ally of the arch-enemy. 
Pauline Christianity greatly aided in the Romani- 
zing of the Church. It gravitated toward Rome as 
toward the great world-empire, and soon the Church 
became in the eyes of the Jew heir to Edom (Gen. 
xxvii. 40). Theemperor Constantine completed what 
Paul had begun—a world hostile to the faith in which 


iv, 9; Yer. Ber. i. 3). 


Jesus had lived and died. The Council of Nice in 
325 determined that Church and Synagogue should 
have nothing in common, and that whatever smacked 
of the unity of God and of the freedom of man, or 
offered a Jewish aspect of worship, must be elimi- 
nated from Catholic Christendom. 

Three causes seem to have been at workin making 
the Pauline system dominant in the Church. First, 
the pagan world, particularly its lower 
classes, having lost faith in its old 
gods, yearned for a redeemer, a man- 
like god, and, on the other hand, was 
captivated by that work of redeeming 
love which the Christian communities practised, 
in the name of Jesus, in pursuance of the an- 
cient Essene ideals (see CHARITY). Secondly, the 
blending of Jewish, Oriental, and Hellenic thought 
created those strange mystie or Gnostie systems 
which fascinated and bewildered the minds of the 
more educated classes, and seemed to lend a deeper 
meaning to the old beliefs and superstitions. Thirdly, 
woman appeared on the scene as a new factor of 
Church life. While the women of Syria and of 
Rome were on the whole attracted by the brightness 
and purity of Jewish home life, women in the New 
Testament, and most of all in Faul's life and letters, 
are prominent in other directions. Aside from those 
visions of Mary Magdalene which lent support to 
the belief in the Resurrection (Matt. xxviii 1, 
and parallels), there was an undisguised tendency 

on the part of some women of these 
Woman's circles, such as Salome; Thecla, the 
Part in the friend of Paul; and others (see “ Gos- 
Early pel of the Egyptians,” in Clement, 
Church. “Stromata,” ii. 964; Conybeare, 
“Apology and Acts of Apollonius 
and Other Monuments of Early Christianity,” pp. 
24, 188, 284), to free themselves from the tram- 
mels of those principles upon which the sanctity 
of home rested (see Eccl. R. vii. 26). A morbid emo- 
tionalism, prizing love as “the greatest of all things” 
in place of truth and justice, and a pagan view of 
holiness which tended to make life oscillate be- 
tween austere asceticism (demanding virginity and 
eunuchism) on the one side, and licentiousness on 
the other (see Matt. xix. 12; Sulpicius Severus, 
* Dialogi Duo,” i. 9, 18, 15; Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl." 
vi. 8; Clement, l.e. iii, 4; Cyprian, Ep. iv.; Rev. ii. 
14), went hand in hand with Gnosticism. Against 
this exaggeration of the divine attribute of love and 
the neglect of that of justice, the Rabbis in the 
ancient Mishnah seem to utter their warning (Meg. 
When, finally, the reaction set 
in, and Gnosticism both as an intellectual and as a 
sexual degeneracy (compare Sifre on Num. xv. 39) 
was checked by a strong counter-movement in favor 
of positive Christianity, two principles of extraor- 
dinary character were laid down by the framers of 
the Church: (1) the Trinitarian dogma with all its 
corollaries; and (2) a double code of morality, one 
for the world-fleeing monks and nunsand the clergy 
—called the really religious ones—and another for 
the laity, the men of the world. 

The Trinitarian formula first occurs in Matthew 
(xxviii. 19, R. V.) in the words spoken by the risen 
Christ to the disciples in Galilee: “Go ye therefore, 
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and make disciples of all the [heathen] nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 


the Son, and of the Holy Ghost"; 
Trini- but it appears to have boen still 
tarianism. unknown to Paul (I Cor. vi. 11; Acts 


1h09) 

Itis quite significant for the historian to obser ve 
that, while in the older Gospel (Mark. xii. 29) Jesus 
began reciting the first commandment with the Jew- 
ish confession, “Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God, 
the Lord is one,” this verse is omitted in Matt. xxii. 
97. Christ, the preexistent Messiah (Gen. R. 1.), 
being either identified with the Shekinah or divine 
| glory (tom. ix. 4; Col. i. 27; see Mayor, “ Epistle of 

James," p. 75, notes), or with the * Memra" or 

“Logos,” Philo's second god (“Fr d E ? ed. 
Mangey, ii. 625; compare “De Somniis," i. 59-41, 
ed. Mangey, i. 650 e£ seg.), was raised by Paul to the 
rank of a god and placed alongside of God the Father 
(I Cor. viii. 6, xii. 3; Titus ii. 12; compare I John 
v. 20); and in II Cor, xiii, 14 the Trinity is almost 
complete. In vain did the early Christians protest 
against the deification of Jesus (“Clementine Hom- 
ilies,” xvi. 15). He isin Paul's system the image of 
God the Father (II Cor. iv. 4; compare I Cor. viii, 
6); and, being opposed “to Satan, the god of this 
world," his title * God of the world to come" is as- 
sured. However repugnant expressions such as “ the 
blood,” “the suffering,” and “the death of God” 
(Ignatius, “Ad. Romanus,” iii., v. 13; idem, “ Ad. 
Ephesios," i. 1; Tertullian, “Ad Praxeam”) must 
have been to the still monotheistic sentiment of 
many, the opponents of Jesus’ deification were de- 
feated as Jewish heretics (Tertullian, Le. 30; see 
ARIANISM and MONARCHIANS). 

The idea of a Trinity, which, since the Council of 
Nice, and especially through Basil the Great (870), 
had become the Catholic dogma, is ef course re- 
garded by Jews as antagonistic to their monothe- 
istic faith and as due to the paganistic tendency of 
the Church; God the Father and God the Son, to- 
gether with “the Holy Ghost [“ Rua} ha-Kodesh”] 
conceived of as a female being,” having their paral- 
lels in all the heathen my thologies, as has been shown 
by many Christian scholars, such as Zimmern, in 
his * Vater, Sohn, und Fürsprecher," 1896, and in 
Schrader's “K. A. T." 1902, p. 577; Ebers, in his 
* Sinnbildliches: die Koptische Kunst,” 1892, p. 10; 
and others. 

There was a time when the Demiurgos, as a sec- 
ond god, threatened to becloud Jewish monotheism 
(see GxNosrrCISM and ELISHA BEN ABUYAH): but 
this was at once checked, and the absolute unity 
of God became the impregnable bulwark of Juda- 
ism. “If à man says: ‘Lam God,’ he lies, and if 
‘Son of man,’ he will repent,” was the bold interpre- 
tation of Num. xxiii. 18, given by R. Abbahu with 
reference to Christianity (Yer. Ta'an. ii. 1, 65b). 
“When Nebuchadnezzar spoke of the ‘Son of God’ 


(Dan. iii. 25), an angel eame and smote him on the 
face,” saving: “Hath God a son?” (Yer. Shab. vi. 


8d). In the Church, Unitarianism was suppressed 
and persecuted whenever it endeavored to assert its 
birthright to reason; and it is owing cnicfly to 
Justinian's fanatic persecution of the Syrian Uni- 
tarians that Islam, withits insistence on pure mono- 


theism, triumphed over the Eastern Church. Hence- 
forth Moslem and Jewish philosophy stood together 
for the absolute unity of God, not 


Persecu- allowing any predicate of the Deity 
tionof which might endanger this principle 


Unitarians. (see ATTRIBUTES); whereas Christian 

philosophers, from Augustine to Hegel 
successively, attempted to overcome the metaph ysi- 
cal difficulties involved in the conception of a Trinity 
(see David Friedrich Strauss, * Glaubenslehre," i. 
425-490). 

The next radical deviation from Judaism was 
the worship of the Virgin Mary as the mother of 
God; the canonical and, still more, the apocryphal 
writings of the New Testament offering the wel- 
come points of support to justify such a cult. The 
Jew could only abhor the medieval adoration of 
Mary, which seemed to ditfer little from the worship 
of Isis and her son IIorus, Isthar and Tammuz, Frig 
and Balder. Yet this was but part of the human- 
ization of tbe Deity and deification of man instituted 
in the Church in the shape of image-worship, de- 
spite synods and imperial decrees, prohibitions 
and iconoclasm. The cross, the lamb, and the fish, 
as symbols of the new faith, failed to satisfy the 
heathen minds; in the terms of John of Damascus, 
they demanded *to see the image of God, while 
God the Father was hidden from sight"; and con- 
sequently the second commandment had to give 
way (see * Image-Worship," in Schaff-Herzog, “ En- 
ceyc.") Itis no wonder, then, that the Jews beheld 
idolatry in all this, and felt constrained to apply the 
law, “Make no mention of the name of other gods” 
(Ex. xxiii. 18; Mek. to the passage and Sanh. 63b), 
also to Jesus; so that the name of one of the best and 
truest of Jewish teachers was shunned by the medi- 
eval Jew. Still, the Jewish code of law offered 
some toleration to the Christian Trinity, in that it 
permitted semi-proselytes (“ger toshab”) to wor- 
ship other divine powers together with the One God 
(Tosef., Sanh. 63b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Iayyim, 
156, Moses Isserles’ note). 

It was, indeed, no easy matter for the Jew to dis- 
tinguish between pagan idolatry and Christian 

image-worship (Shulhan 'Aruk, Yo- 


Medieval reh De‘ah, 141). Moreover, image-wor- 
Image- ship went hand in hand with relic- 
Worship. worship and saint-worship; and so 


the door was opened wide to admit in 
the guise of saints the various deities of paganism, 
the policy of the medieval Church being to create a 
large pantheon of saints, apostles, and angels along- 
side of the Trinity in order to facilitate the conquest 
of heathen nations. Incontrast to the uncompromi- 
sing attitude of Judaism, the Church was ever ready 
for compromise to win the great multitudes. It was 
this spirit of polytheism “which led to all those 
abuses the opposition to which was the chicf factor 
of the Reformation—whose aim and purpose were 
a return to Pauline Christianity and the New Testa- 
ment with the help of a deeper study of the Old 
Testament at the hand of Jewish scholarship (see 
LUTHER; REFORMATION; REUCHLIN). 
But the Trinitarian dogma rested mainly upon 
Paul’s conception of the mediatorship of Christ. 
For no sooner was the idea of the atoning power 
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of the death of the righteous (Isa. liii. 4-10; see 
ATONEMENT) applied to Jesus (Matt. Xx. 98; Luke 
xxii. 87; Acts viii 82) than Christ 

Mediator- became the necessary mediator, “ de- 

ship livering man from the power of 

of Christ. Satan and the last enemy—death” (I 

Tim. ii. 5; Col. i. 18; I Cor. xv. 26). 

While Judaism has no room for dualism, since God 
speke through tho seer, "I formed the light and 
created the darkness: I make peace and create evil” 
(Isa. xlv. 7); and while the divine attributes of jus- 
tice and love, punitive wrath and forgiving mercy, 


are only contrasted (pw5rnón nnm Pw n", Ber. 7a; 


Philo, “Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit,” XXXIV. ; 
Siegfried, * Philo,” pp. 218 ef seq.), but never divided 
into separate powers, the world of Satan and the 
world of Christ are arrayed against each other, and 
an at-one-ment by the blood of the cross is necessi- 
tated in the Pauline system (Col. i. 20; Rom. iii. 25). 

God had to reconcile the world to Himself through 
the death of Jesus (II Cor. v. 18) and render “the 
children of wrath” children of His grace (Ephes. ii. 
3; Rom. iii. 25, v. 10). “The love of God required 
the sacrifice of his own begotten Son” (John iii. 16). 
This view is regarded as repugnant by the pure mono- 
theistic sentiment of the Jew, itself grounded upon 
the spirituality and holiness of God, and was op- 
posed by R. Akiba when he, with direct reference 
to the Christian doctrine, said: “Happy are ye, 
Israelites! Before whom do ye purify yourselves, 
and who is the one who purificth you but your 
Father in heaven, for it is said: ‘ Israel's hope [* mik- 
weh,” also interpreted as “source of purification "]is 
God?” (Jer. xvii. 13; Mishnah Yoma, end). But the 
whole dogma of Jesus' incarnation and crucifixion 
has for its background a world of sin and death 
ruled by Satan and his hosts of demons (II Cor. iv. 
4; Ephes. ii. 1, vi. 12 et seg.; IL Tim. ii. 26). In 
fact, the whole coming of Christ is viewed in the 
New Testament as a battle with Satan (see Matt. iv. 
1 et seq., xii. 29; Luke x. 18; John xii. 81; Jobn 
iii. 8). The story of Adam's fall, which caused the 
Book of Wisdom to say (ii. 24) that “through the 
envy of the devil death came into the world ” (com- 
pare Ecclus. [Sirach] xxv. 24), was made by Paul 
(compare II Esdras iii. 7, 21, and Apoc. Baruch, 
xvii, 8) the keynote of the entire human history 
(Rom. v. 12). Forthoseof the Rabbis who accepted 
this view the Law was an antidote against “the 
venom of the Serpent ”—that is, the germ or the 
inclination to sin (Ab. Zarah, 22b; Shab. 146a); to 
Paul, who antagonized the Law, the “ breath of the 
serpent” became a power of sin and everlasting 
doom of such a nature that none but God Himself, 
through Christ His son, could overcome it. 

In adopting this view as the doctrine of ORIGINAL 
Sıx the Church deprived man of both his moral 
and his intellectual birthright as the child of God 

(Tertullian, “De Anima," xvi, xl; 

The Doc- Augustine, “De Nuptiis et Concupi- 


trine of  scentiis," i. 94, ii. 94; Strauss," Glau- 
Original  benslehre," ii. 43 et seq.), and declared 


Sin. all the generations of man to have 
been bornin sin—a belief accepted 

also by the Lutherans in the Augsburg Confession 
and by Calvin (“ Institutes,” IT. i. 6-8; Strauss, £c. 
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ii.49). In vain did Pelagius, Socinus, and the Armin- - 
ians protest against a view which deprived man of 
his prerogative asa free, responsible person (Strauss, 
l.c. p. 58). No longer could the Christian recite the 
ancient prayer of the Synagogue: "My God, the 
soul which Thou gavest unto me is pure" (Ber. 
60b). And while, in all Hellenistic or pre-Christian 
writings, Enoch, Methuselah, Job, and other Gen- 
tiles of old were viewed as prototypes of humanity, 
the prevailing opinion of the Rabbis being that “the 
righteous among the heathen have a share in the 
world to come” (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 2; Sanh. 105a; 
see all the passages and the views of a dissenting 
minority in Zunz, “Z. G.” pp. 873-885), the Church, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, consigns without ex- 
ception all those who do not believe in Jesus to the 
eternal doom of hell (Strauss, Lc. ii. 686, 687). 
Christ's descent into hell to liberate his own soul 
from the pangs of eternal doom became, therefore, 
one of the fundamentals of the Apostolic creed, 
after I Peter iii. 18, iv. 6 (see Schaff-Herzog, “ En- 
cyc." art. “Hell, Christ's Descent into 7". Itis ob- 
vious that this view of God could not well inculcate 
kindly feelings toward Jews and heretics; and the 
tragic fate of the medieval Jew, the persecutions he 
suffered, and the hatred he experienced, must be 
chiefly attributed to this doctrine. 
Paul's deprecation of the Law and his laudation 
of faith (in Christ) as the only saving power for Jew 
and Gentile (Rom. iii. 28, x. 4; Gal. 
Faith iii. 7 et seq.) had, in the Middle Ages, 
and an injurious effect upon the mental 
Reason. progress of man. Faith, as exhib- 
ited by Abraham and as demanded 
of the people in the Old Testament and rabbinical 
writings, is TON. a simple, childlike trust in God; 
and accordingly “littleness of faith "—that is, want 
of perfect confidence in the divine goodness--is de- 
clared by Jesus as well as by the Rabbis in the Tal- 
mud as unworthy of the true servant and son of God 
(Gen. xv. 6; Ex. xiv. 31; Num. xiv. 11, xx. 13; 
Hab. ii. 4; II Chron. xx. 20; Mek. to Ex. xiv. 31; 
Matt. vi. 30; Sotah 49b) Pauls theology made 
faith a meritorious act of saving quality (Rom. i. 
16); and the more meritorious it is the less is it in 
harmony with the wisdom of the wise, appearing 
rather as “ foolishness” (I Cor. i. 18-31). From this 
it was but one step to Tertullian’s perfect surren- 
der of reason, as expressed in “Credo quia absur- 
dum,” or, more correctly, * Credibile quia ineptum; 
certum est quia impossibile est” (To be believed be- 
cause it is foolish; certain because impossible"; 
“De Carne Christi," v.). Blind faith, which renders | 
the impossible possible (Mark ix. 23, 24). produced 
a credulity throughout Christendom which became 
indifferent to the laws of nature and which depre- 
cated learning, as was shown by Draper (* History 
of the Conflict between Science and Religion ”) and 
by White (* History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology”). A craving for the miraculous and 
supernatural created .ever new superstitions, or 
sanctioned, under the form of relic-worship, old 
pagan forms of belief. In the name of the Chris- 
tian faith reason and research were condemned, 
Greek philosophy and literature were exterminated, 
and free thinking was suppressed. Whereas Juda- 
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ism made the study of the Law, or rather of the 
Torah—which is learning, and included science and 
philosophy as well as religion—the foremost duty 
of each member of the household (Deut, vi, 7, xi. 
19; Josephus, “Contra Ap." ii. $$ 18, 26, 41), medi- 
eval Christianity tended to find bliss in ignorance, 
because knowledge and belief seemed incompatible 
(Lecky, “ History of European Morals from Augus- 
tus to Charlemagne,” ii. 203-910; idem, * History 
of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe,” i. 1-201), 

It was the resuscitated pagan thinkers, it was the 
Mohammedan and the Jew, who kept the lamps of 
knowledge and science burning; and to them in large 
measure the revival of learning, through scholastic 
philosophy in the Catholic cloistersand afterward in 
western Europe in general, is due. Not merely the 
burning of witches and heretics, but the charges, 
raised by priests and mobs against the Jews, of havin g 
poisoned the wells, pierced the consecrated host, and 
slain innocent children in order to use their blood, can 
mainly be traced to that stupor of the mind which 
beholds in every intellectual feat the working of 
Satanie powers, alliance with which was believed 
to be bought with blood. On the other hand, the 
Church was ever busy infusing into the popular 
mind the belief that those rites which served as 
symbolic expressions of the faith were endowed 
with supernatural powers, “sacrament” being the 
Latin word used for * mysterion,? the name given to 
forms which had a certain magic spell for the be- 
liever. Both baptism and the eucharist were re- 
garded as miracle-working powers of the Christian 
faith, on participation in which the salvation of the 
soul depended, and exclusion from which meant 
eternal damnation (see the literature in Schaff- 
Herzog, “ Encyc.” s.v. * Sacrament”), 

The expectation by early Christianity of a speedy 
regeneration of the world by the reappearance 

of Jesus exerted a strange infiu- 

Asceticism ence also on the whole moral and 
in the Mon- social state of humanity. The entire 
asteries. Christian life being a preparation for 
the world to come (and this change 

being expected to take place soon; Matt. x. 28; I 
Cor. i. 7; I Peter i. 18), only those that renounced 
the joys of the flesh were certain of entering the 
latter. This view gave rise to asceticism in the mon- 
asteries, for which genuine religiosity was claimed: 
while marriage, home, and state, and all earthly com- 
forts, were only concessions to the flesh. Henceforth 
the ideal life for the priest and recluse was to differ 
from that for the people at large, who were to 
rank as inferiors (Strauss, l.c. i. 41 et seq.). Whereas 
in Judaism the high priest was not allowed to offici- 
ate on the Day of Atonement unless he had a wife 
that made home sacred to him (Yoma i. 1, after Lev. 
xvi. 11, 17), celibacy and virginity were prized as 
the higher virtues of the Christian elect. contempt 
of the world with all its material, social, and intel- 
lectual pursuits being rendered the ideal of life (sce 
Ziegler, "Gesch. der Ethik," 1886, pp. 199-949). 
Thus, to the Jew Christendom, from the days of the 
emperor Constantine, presented a strange aspect. 
The Church, formerly the declared enemy of Rome- 
Babel (Rey. xvii.), had become her ally, accepting 
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Edom’s blessing, “By thy sword shalt thou live” 
(Gen. xxvii. 40), as herown ; and, on the other hand, 
thereappeared her priests (* galla " = hair-clipped) 
aud monks (^ kummarim "), in the guise of the old 
Hebrew Nazarites and saints, claiming to be the true 
heirs to Israel's prophecy and priesthood. Indeed, 
medieval Judaism and Christianity formed the great- 
est contrast. Children of the same houschold, invo- 
king the same God and using the same Scriptures as 
lis revealed word, they interpreted differently life 
andits meaning, God and religion. Their Bible, Sab- 
bath, and festivals, their whole bent of mind and soul, 
had become widely divergent. They no longer un- 

derstood each other. 
Yet, while neither Augustine nor Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the chief framers of the Church dogma, nor 
even Luther and Calvin, the Reform- 


Medieval ers, had any tolerance for Jew or Mos- 
Jewish lem, the authorities of the Synagogue 
Views of accorded to Christianity and Islam a 
Christi- high providential mission in human 
anity. history. Saapra (died 942), the first to 


examine the Christian dogma, says (in 
his “Emunot we-De'ot,” ii. 5) that, unconcerned by 
the sensual Trinitarian belief of the common crowd, 
he would discuss only the speculative value given 
by Christian thinkers to the Trinity; and so, with 
penetrating acumen and profound earnestness and 
love of truth, he endeavors to lay bare cither the 
metaphysical errors of those who, as he says, make 
of such attributes as life, power, and knowledge 
separate parts of the Deity, or the defects of the 
various philosophical constructions of the divinity 
of Jesus (see Kaufmann, “Gesch. der Attributen- 
lehre,” pp. 88-52; Guttmann, “Die Religionsphilo- 
sophie des Saadia,” pp. 108-118). 

Grander still is the view of Christianity taken by 
Judah ha-Levi in the “Cuzari.” After having re- 
jected as incompatible with reason all the claims of 
the Trinity and of Christ's origin (i. 5), and remarked 
that both Christianity and Islam accepted the roots, 
but not the logical conclusions, of Israel's faith, 
(iv. 11)—rather amalgamating the samo with pagan 
rites and notions—he declares (iv. 23) that both 
form the preparatory steps to the Messianic time 
which will ripen the fruit in which adherents of 
those faiths, too, will have a share, all the branches 
thus proving to be “the one tree” of Israel (Ezek, 
xxxvii. 17; see D. Cassel, * Das Buch Kuzari,” 991). 
This view is shared by Maimonides, who writes in 
“Yad,” Melakim, xi. 4: “The teachings of the 
Nazarene and the Ishmaelite [Mohammed] serve the 
divine purpose of preparing the way for the Mes- 
siah, who is sent to make the whole world perfect 
by worshiping God with one spirit: for they have 
spread the words of the Scriptures and the law of 
truth over the wide globe; and, whatever of errors 
they adhere to, they will turn toward the full truth 
atthe arrival of the Messianic time." And in his 
Responsa (No. 58) he declares: “The Christians be- 
lieve and profess in common with us that the Bible 
is of divine origin and given through Moses, our 
teacher; they have it completely written down, 
though they frequently interpret it differently." 

The great rabbinical authorities, R. Gershom of 
Mayence (d. 1040; sce “Ha-Hoker,” i. 2, 45); RASHI 
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and his school; the French Tosafists of the twelfth 
century (‘Ab. Zarah, 2a); Solomon ben Adret of 
Darcelona, of the thirteenth century; Isaac b. She- 
shet of the fourteenth century (Responsa No. 119); 
Joseph Caro (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 156, 
end; Yoreh De‘ah, 148; and Hoshen Mishpat, 266), 
and Moses Isserles of the sixteenth century declare 
that Christians are to be regarded as Proselytes of 
the Gate and notas idolaters, in spite of theirimage- 
worship. Still more emphatic in the recognition of 
Christianity, as teaching a belief in the Creator, 
revelation, retribution, and resurrection, is Joseph 
Yaabez, a victim of Spanish persecution (1499), 
who, in his * Ma'amar ha-Ahdut,” iii., goes so far as 
to assert that “but for these Christian nations we 
might ourselves have become infirm in our faith dur- 
ing our long dispersion." 

The same generous view is taken by his contem- 
porary Isaac Arama (“‘Akedat Yizhak,” Ixxx viii.). 
Eliezer Ashkenazi (sixteenth century) warns his co- 
religionists, in his * Ma'ase ha-Shem,” written in Tur- 
key, “not to curse a whole Christian nation because 
a portion wrongs us, as little as one would curse 
one's own brother or son for some wrong inflicted.” 
Jacob Emden at the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury wrote: “Christianity has been given as part of 
the Jewish religion by the Apostles to the Gentile 
world; and its founder has even made the moral 
laws stricter than are those contained in Mosaism. 
There are, accordingly, many Christians of high 
qualitiesand excellent morals who keep from hatred 
and do no harm, even to their enemies. Would 

that Christians would all live in con- 
Christian- formity with their precepts! They 
ity Com- are not enjoined, like the Israelites, 
pared with to observe the laws of Moses; nor do 

Islam. they sin if they associate other beings 

with God in worshiping a triune God. 
They will receive reward from God for having 
propagated a belief in Him among nations that 
never heard His name: for ‘He looks into the 
heart.’ Yea, many have come forth to the rescue 
of Jews and their literature” (* Resen Mat‘eh,” p. 
15b, Amsterdam, 1758, and * Lehem ha-Shamayim ? 
to Ab. v. 17). Leone del Bene (Judah Asahel Meha- 
Tob) also may be mentioned, who, in his * Kis'ot 
le-Bet David,” 1646, xxiv., xxvi., xlvi., xlviii., com- 
pares Mohammedanism with Christianity, and de- 
clares the latter as superior, notwithstanding its 
Trinitarian dogma. <A highly favorable opinion 
of Jesus is expressed also in a Karaite fragment 
noted in Steinschneider, *Ozerot Hayyim," Cata- 
logue of the Michael Library, pp. 977 e£ seq., Ham- 
burg, 1848. Compare Jew. Encyc. i. 223, s.v. AFEN- 
DOPOLO. 

The persistent attacks of Christian controversial- 
ists against the Jewish belief gave rise, of course, 
to a number of polemical works, written in self- 
defense, in which both the Christian dogmas and the 
New Testament writings are submitted to unsparing 


criticism. Foremost among these—not to mention 
Nahmanides’ published disputation with Pablo 


Christiani—is that of Hasdai Crescas, who, in a 
Spanish “tratado” on the Christian creeds (1896), 
showed the irrationality of the doctrines of Origi- 
nal Sin, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Virginity 


of Jesus’ Mother, and Transubstantiation, and who 
investigated the value of baptism and of the New 
Testament compared with the Old; beginning with 
the following three axioms: “(1) Reason can not 
be forced into belief; (2) God Himself can not alter 
the laws of a priori truth and understanding; (8) 
God’s justice must comprise all His children.” 
Another vigorous defender of Judaism against 
Christianity was SIMON BEN ZEMAx Duran (1361— 
1410), who, in his great work, “Magen Abot,” reiter- 
ates the assertion that Jesus, according to his own 
words, did not come to abrogate the Law; and then 
exposes the many self-contradictory statements in 
the New Testament concerning Jesus. The “Ik- 
karim” of Joseph Arno is (not merely in ch. xxv. 
of sect. iii., but in its totality) a defense of liberal 
Jewish thought against Christian dogmatism; and 
it therefore dwells with especial emphasis on the 
fact—which all Jewish thinkers from Saadia and 
Maimonides down to Mendelssohn accentuated— 
that miracles can never testify to the verity of a be- 
lief, because every belief claims them for itself. As 
to the two Hebrew standard works of New Testa- 
ment criticism in the Middle Ages, written for apol- 
ogetic purposes, the “Sefer Nizzahon” and the 
“Hizzuk Emunah,” see MÜNLHAUTSEN; LIPPMANN, 

and Isaac ben Abraham Tnoxr. 
III. To offer to the great Gentile world the Jew- 
ish truth adapted to its psychic and intellectual ca- 
pacities—this was the providential mis- 


Christi- sion of Christianity. Yet, in order to 
anity's become a unifying power for all the 
Historie nations on the globe, shaping and re- 
Mission. shaping empires, and concentrating 


the social, political, and spiritual 
forces of humanity in a manner never before at- 
tempted or dreamed of, it required an inspiring ideal 
of sublime grandeur and beauty, which should at 
once fascinate and stir souls to their very depths and 
satisfy their longings. Nothing less than the con- 
quests of Cyrus the Lord's “anointed,” called “to 
subdue nations and to break their prison doors” (Isa. 
xlv. 1, 2), than Alexander's great empire over the 
earth, still more than a kingdom that would en- 
compass all that for which Rome and Alexandria 
and Jerusalem stood—* a kingdom of the people of 
the saints of the Most High” (Dan. vii. 17-27)— 
nothing less than this was the goal which they that 
were told to“go forth and make disciples of all 
nations" (Matt. xxviii. 19) had in view. The Jew- 
ish propaganda, begun in the Babylonian Exile (Isa. - 
xlv. 6; xlix. 6; lvi. 6, 7; Ixvi. 21), and systematically 
pursued in Alexandria and Rome (Matt. xxiii. 15; 
Schürer, * Gesch." iii. 302 et seg., 420 et seq.), was 
to be left far behind, and, by battering down the 
barriers of the Law and the Abrahamic faith, was 
to be rendered elastic enough to suit the needs of a 
polytheistic world. Such was the view of the mis- 
sionary of Tarsus. 

But it was, after all, the glad tidings of the Jew 
Jesus which won humanity for Abraham's God. 
Jewish righteousness, *Zedakah," which is the 
power of helpful love readjusting social inadequa- 
cies, was destined to go forth from the Synagogue 
in order to lift the burden of wo from suffering 
humanity and to organize everywhere works of 
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charity. By this the Church, “the congregation of 
the Lord,” conquered the masses of the vast Roman 
empire, and, as she learned the better to apply the 
Jewish system (sec EssENES) to the larger field 
opened, achieved ever-increasing wonders with the 
mighty resources at her disposal. ‘The poorhouse, 
or hospital, “transplanted as a branch of the tere- 
binth of Abraham to Rome” (see Cuanrtiry), became 
a mighty factor of human beneficence, and moved 
the deepest forces of the Church to glorious activity. 
Christianity, following the matchless ideal of its 
Christ, redeemed the despised and outcast, and en- 
nobled suifering. It checked infanticide and founded 
asylums for the young; it removed the curse of 
slavery by making the humblest bondsman proud 
of being a child of God; it fought against the cruel- 
ties of the arena; it invested the home with purity 
and proclaimed, in the spirit of Ezek. xviii. and 
Yer. Sanh. iv. 22a, the value of each human soul as 
a treasure in the eyes of God; and it so leavened the 
great masses of the empire as to render the cross of 
Christ the sign of victory for its legions in place of 
the Romaneagle. The“ Galilean ? entered the world 
as conqueror. The Church became the educator of 
the pagan nations; and one race after another was 
brought under her tutorship. The Latin races were 
followed by the Celt, the Teuton, and the Slav. 
The same burning enthusiasm which sent forth the 
first apostle also set the missionaries aglow, and 
brought all Europe and Africa, and finally the 
American continent, under the scepter of an omnip- 
otent Church. The sword and the cross paved the 
way through vast deserts and across the seas, and 
spread the blessings of a civilization claimed to be 
Christian because its end was the rule of Christ. 
Judaism, however, denies the validity of this 


claim. As Isaac Troki (in his *Ilizzuk Emunah,” 
i. 9, 4a, 6) says, “none of the Mes- 

Messianic sianic promises of a time of perfect 
Promises peace and unity among men, of love 
Not and truth of universal knowledge and 
Fulfilled. undisturbed happiness, of the cessa- 


tion of all wrong-doing, superstition, 
idolatry, falsehood, and hatred [Isa. ii. 1 e£ seg., 18; 
xi. 1-9, Ixv. 19, 23; Jer. jii. 17; Ezek. xxxiv. 25, 
xxxvi. 25 et seg., xxxvii. 26; Zech. xiii. 2, xiv. 9; 
Zeph. iii. 18] have been fulfilled by the Church." 
On the contrary, the medieval Church divided men 
into believers and unbelievers, who are to inherit 
heaven and hell respectively. With the love which 
she poured forth as the fountain of divine grace, 
she also sent forth streams of hatred. She did not 
foster that spirit of true holiness which sanctifies the 
whole of life—marriage and home, industry and com- 
merce—but in Jewish eyes seemed to cultivate only 
the feminine virtues, love and humility, not liberty 
and justice, manhood and independence of thought. 
She has done much in refining the emotions, unfold- 
ing those faculties of the soul whieh produce the 
heavenly strains of music and the beauties of art 
and poetry; but she also did all in her power to 
check intellectual progress, scientific research, and 
the application of knowledge. Her tutorship suf- 
ficed as long as the nations under her care were in the 
infant stage; but as soon as they awoke to self- 
consciousness and longed for freedom, they burst 


the shackles of dogma and of ecclesiastical authority. 

Thus the Church was broken up into churches. 

Under the iufluence of Judaism and of Arabic phi- 

losophy, Scholasticism arose, and then came the 

REFORMATION; and the process of disintegration 

continues throughout Protestantism. The tendency 

of historical inquiry and Biblical criticism is to 

Jeave nothing but the picture of the man Jesus, 

the Jew, as a noble type of humanity, and to re- 

turn to simple monotheism (see Renan, * Le Juda- 
isme et le Christianisme," 1883; dem, “ L'Eglise 

Chrétienne,” 1879, p. 248; Alexander von Hum- 

boldt, in Samter, * Moderne Judentaufen," and 

in A. Kohut, “Alexander von Humboldt und das 

Judenthum,” 1871, p. 176; Berner, “Judenthum und 

Christenthum," 1891, p. 81; Alphonse de Candolle, 

in Jellinek, * Franzosen über Juden," 1880, p. 27; 

Singer. "Briefe Bertihmter Christ. Zeigenossen,” 

p.114 No human individual, however great in his 

own environment, can, according to the Jewish view, 

present a perfect ideal of humanity for all ages and 
phases of life. “No one is holy but God"; to this 

Jewish conception of man Jesus also gave expression 

(Matt. xix. 17). Man as the image of God requires 

all the ages and historical conditions of progress 

to unfold the infinite possibilities of the divine life 
planted in him. “Each age has its own types of 
righteousness” (Tan., Mikez, Vienna cd., p. 48), and 
only by the blending of all human efforts toward 
the realization of the true, the good, and the beau- 
tiful can the highest perfection be attained at the 

end of. history, “each mount of vision forming a 

stepping-stone to Zion as the sublime goal” (Midr. 

Teh. to Ps. xxxvi. 6). 

Christianity is not an end, but the means to an 
end; namely, the establishment of the brotherhood 
of manand the fatherhood of God. Here Christian- 
ity presents itself as au orb of light, but not so cen- 
tral as to exclude Islam, nor so bright and unique 
as to eclipse Judaism, the parent of both. Moreover, 
room is left for other spiritual forces, for whatever 
of permanent value is contained in Brahmanism, 
especially its modern theistic sects, and in Buddhism 
(see Eucken, * Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion," 
Leipsic, 1901; Happel, “Die Religiésen und Philo- 
sophischen Grundanschauungen der Inder,” 1902), 
and in the theosophic principles derived from it, and 
for all religions and philosophical systems that may 
yet be evolved in the process of the ages. In fact, 
whatever constitutes humanity and bears the image 
of God, whatever man does in order to unfold the 
divine life (Gen. i. 27; Lev. xviii. 5; Ps. viii. 6; 
Job xxviii. 28; Beel. xii. 13)—that helps to make 
up the sum of religion. For the modern tendency 
toward pure theistic and humanitarian views among 
the various systems of religious thought, see Ern- 
ICAL CULTURE; HUMANITARIANISM; Drrsm; UNI- 
TARIANISM. 

BiBLIOGRAPIIY : Graetz, Fist. of the Jews, ii., iii., iv., passim ; 
Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. s.v. Christentum ; Geiger, Das 
Judenthum und Seine Gesch. 1865,i., ii.. Supplement; M. 
Schreiner, Die Jüngsten Urtheile über das Judentluum, 
1902; Perles, What Jews May Learn from Harnack, in 
Jew. Quart. Rev. 1902; M. Güdemann, Das Judenthim, 
1902: Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 1890; Harnack, His- 
tory of Dogma, i.v. Eng. transl by N. Buchanan: D. 
Strauss, Die Christliche Glaubenslehrc, 1840-41, i., ii.; Chwol- 


son, Die Blutanklage und Sonstige Mittelalterliche Be- 
schuldigungen, pp. 1-78, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901 ; Lecky, 
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History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
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denthum und Christenthum, in Sinai, 1860, pp. 199 et seq., 
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CHRISTINA AUGUSTA: Queen of Sweden; 
born at Stockholm Dec. 7, 1626; died at Rome 
April 19, 1689. She was a daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Mary Eleanora of Brandenburg, and 
reigned from 1682 to 1654. Her attitude toward the 
Jews was most benevolent. Acquainted with He- 
brew literature, which she eagerly studied in her 
youth, she welcomed eminent Hebrew scholars at 
her court, Thus Menassch ben Israel, recommended 
to her by Vossius, was kindly received; and his 
pleadings for the Jews and their literature met with 
great sympathy. 

Christina was, furthermore, interested, together 
with England, in permitting Jews to settle in the 
West Indies, and especially favored a Portuguese 
Marano, Isaac Manoel Texcira, whom she appointed 
financial agent and resident minister at Hamburg, 
and on account of whom she more than once re- 
monstrated with the Senate of Hamburg, demand- 
ing for her Jewish minister the honors enjoyed 
by other ministers resident. During her sojourn at 
Hamburg she resided at the home of Manoel Texeira, 
regardless oi the severe censures pronounced upon 
her from the Protestant pulpits. She appointed as 
her physician Benedito de Castro (Baruch Nehemiah). 

Christina contrived by every possible means to 
prevent the banishment of the Jews of Vienna, de- 
creed by Emperor Leopold in 1670; but unfortunate 
circumstances rendered her efforts futile. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archenholz, Memoiren der Königin Chris- 
tine, i. 99 et seg., Berlin, 1751-64; Zeitschrift des Vereins 
für Hamburgische Gesch. ii. 409 et seg.: Gratz, Gesch. der 
Juden, x. 80, 206, 238; Kayserling, in Wertheimer’s Jahr- 
bücher der Isracliten, 1860, pp. 1-13. 
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CHRISTOLOGY. See MESSIAH. 


CHRONEGK, LUDWIG: German actor; born 
at Brandenburg-on-the-Havel Nov. 8, 1887; died 
at Meiningen July 8, 1890. He was the stage-man- 
ager and “Intendanzrath” of the famous Meininger 
troupe established at Weimar by Duke George of 
Meiningen.  Chronegk had but little schooling, 
as his bent for the stage asserted itself while he 
was still a boy. At eighteen he went to Paris to 
study French methods. A year later, 1856, he re- 
turned to Berlin, where he continued in histrionic 
training under Górner, the manager of Isroll’s 
Theater, On being graduated, Chronegk went to 
Lieenitz, Górlitz, Hamburg (Thalia Theater), and 
Leipsic (Stadttheater), playing juvenile rôles. 

In 1866 he joined the Meiningers, with whom 
he acted until 1870, when he became “regisseur.” 
Two years later he was appointed stage-director, and 
from that time dates the fame of both company and 
director. Chronegk, whose eye for stage-realism 
was far in advance of his time, realized that the 
puppet-like maneuvers of the supernumeraries were 
: neither natural nor graceful, and he took each indi- 
vidual in hand and converted him or her into an in- 
dependent force. He reanimated the various indi- 
viduals of the mobs, caused them to act as human 
beings, and in so doing revolutionized German stage- 


methods. This course antagonized the conservative 
element, and in consequence Chronegk was de- 
nounced by members of his profession, and more 
particularly by a short-sighted press. He persisted, 
however, and lived to see his methods indorsed and 
imitated, 

But whatever good Chronegk accomplished in this 
one direction, he almost counteracted by the harm 
he did in another. In perfecting the ensemble, he 
sacrificed the individual, and as a consequence the 
Meiningers gave performances which, though ex- 
ceptional as a whole, were yet full of flaws when 
viewed critically and analytically. When the com- 
pany appeared in London in 1881, this fact was most 
apparent, especially in “Julius Cæsar,” which was 
produced with a Brutus so pitifully weak as to mar 
the entire performance. It was the same with 
“Othello,” in which Ludwig Barnay alone escaped 
being classed as respectably mediocre. 

During the twenty-six vears that Chronegk was 
with the Meiningers, from May 1, 1874—when they 
first appeared at the Friedrich-Wilhelm Theater, 
Berlin—until 1890, he staged 2,591 plays, in eighteen 
foreign and eighteen German cities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Theatre, iii. 928-392, iv. 102-105; Meyers, 
Aonversations-Lcervikon. 


S. E. Ms. 
CHRONICLES. See HISTORIOGRAPHY. 


CHRONICLES, BOOKS OF.— Biblical Data: 
The two books of Chronicles form a history of 
the Temple and its priesthood, and of the house of 
David and the tribe of Judah, as guardians of the 
Temple, with references to the other tribes, and 
with some connected material. 'The contents may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) I Chron. i.-ix. contains chiefly genealogies, 
from Adam, through Noah’s sons, and then partic- 
ularly through the line of Shem to Esau and Israel 
and their descendants. The last’ twelve verses of 
ch. i. contain a list of Edomitish kings and chiefs. 
Brief narratives from various periods are inter- 
spersed among the genealogies (e.g., ii. 23; iv. 9, 10, 
99-49; v. 9, 10, 18-22, 25, 26). The last genealogy 
in this collection, ix. 35-44, that of Saul's family, 
forms a kind of transition to the following section. 

(b)I Chron, x.-xxix. This section is concerned 
with David's reign, the introduction being the last 
battle and the death of Saul (x. 1-12, parallel to I 
Sam. xxxi. 1-13), and the conclusion, the accession 
of Solomon (xxiii. 1; xxviii. 5 e£ seg.; xxix. 22 ef 
seq.). 

(c) II Chron. i.-ix. is devoted to Solomon's reign. 
The first chapter speaks of his sacrifice at Gibeon 
(vs. 1-13) and Solomon's splendor (vs. 14-17). The 
building of the Temple is described in ch. ii.-iv., 
aud its dedication in v. 1-14. "The following chap- 
ters speak of Solomon's prayer, vision, sacrifices, 


‘glory, and in ix. 81 the death of Solomon is men- 


tioned. 

(d) II Chron. x.-xxxvi. contains the history of the 
kingdom of Judah down to the fall of Jerusalem, 
with the division of the kingdoms as preface. and 
the restoration-edict of Cyrus as appendix (viz., x. 
1-19, accession of Rehoboam and division of the 
kingdom; xi. xii, Rehoboam; xiii. 1-22, Abijah; 
xiv.-xvi., Asa; xviii-xx., Jehoshaphat; xxi., Jeho- 
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ram; xxii. 1-9, Ahaziah; xxii 10-12, xxiii., Atha- 
liah; xxiv., Joash; xxv., Amaziah; xxvi., Uzziah; 
xxvii., Jotham; xxviii., Ahaz; xxix.-xxxii., Heze- 
kiah; xxxiii. 1-20, Manasseh; xxxiii. 21-25, Amon; 
XXXIv., XXXV., Josiah; xxxvi. 1-8, Jehoahaz ; xxxvi. 
4-8, Jehoiakim; xxxvi. 9, 10, Jehoiachin; xxxvi. 
11-18, Zedekiah; xxxvi. 17-21, fall of Jerusalem; 
xxxvi. 22, 28, restoration-edict of Cyrus. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Rabbinical litera- 
ture does not recognize the division of Chronicles 
into two books. In B. B. 15a it is named as one 
DV 7A "123 (7D). and the Masorah counts the verse 
I Chron. xxvii. 25 as the middle of the book. Tra- 
dition regards this one book as consisting of two 
unequal parts; viz., (1) lists largely of a genealog- 
ical nature with brief historical details; and (2) an 
extensive history of the kings in Jerusalem. "The 
authorship of the first part, which is designated “ Ya- 
has” (om = * genealogy”) of the “ Dibre ha-Yamim ” 
is ascribed to Ezra(B. B. 15a). In Pes. 62b this part 
is connected with a Midrash and quoted as pony IBD 
(*Book of the Descents?); while Rashi names the 
Midrash (DM5* ATI PND), “ Mishnah of Dibre 
ha-Yamim,” etc., which, according to him, contained 
expositions of certain passages of the Torah. This 
part was not to be explained to the men of Lud 
nor to those of Nehardea, for reasons not stated; 
perhaps it was feared that these interpretations 
might meet with irreverence. 

On the whole, Chronicles was regarded with sus- 
picion; its historical accuracy was doubted by the 
Talmudic authorities, it being held to be a book for 
homiletic interpretation, NSN Do "23 Nd NÓ 
wands (Lev. R. i. 3: Ruth R. ii., beginning; com- 
pare Meg. 13a). The names were treated with great 


freedom; and many which clearly belonged to dif- 
ferent persons were declared to indicate one and the 


same man or woman (Sotah 12a; Ex. R. i. 17, et 
passim). Numerous as these fanciful interpreta- 
tions of verses in Chronicles are in Talmudic-Mid- 
rashic literature, the loss of many similar exposi- 
tions was deplored (Pes. 62b). E. G. H. 

Critical View.—I. Position in Old Testament 
Literature: Chronicles, which in the Hebrew canon 
consists of a single book, is called in the Hebrew 
Bible pon M375 (“ Annals”); in the LXX. —Codex B, 
«apa7evcouévov (“of things left out”); Codex A adds 
(rov) Bacitéwy Yovóà (“concerning the kings of Ju- 
dah”); z.e., a supplement to the Book of Kings: in the 
Vulgate, Liber Primus (and Secundus) * Paralipome- 
non." The modern title “Chronicles” was suggested 
by Jerome’s speaking of the book in his “ Prologus 
Galeatus" as “Chronicon totius divine historia.” 
The book belongs to the Hagiographa, or “ Ketu- 
bim,” the third and latest-formed section of the He- 
brew canon. ‘The view thatits canon- 
icity was matter of discussion among 
the Jews seems to rest on insufficient 
evidence (Buhl, “Kanon und Text des A. T.” Eng. 
ed., p. 81). In Hebrew lists, manuscripts, and print- 
ed Bibles, Chronicles is placed either first (Western 
or Palestinian practise, as in the St. Petersburg 
Codex), or last (Eastern or Babylonian, as in the 
Babylonian Talmud); see Ginsburg, * Introduction," 
pp. 1-8. In Greek and Latin lists, and in manu- 
scripts and editions of the LXX. and Vulgate, 


Title. 


Chronicles usually follows Kings; the exceptions 
are more numerous in the Latin lists (Swete, “The 
Old Testament in Greek According to the Septua- 
gint,? Introduction, pp. 201-230). 

Chronicles, originally a single work, is first found 
divided into two books in Codices A and B of 
the LXX., which were followed by subsequent 
versions, and ultimately by printed editions of the 
Hebrew text. It is part of a larger work, Chroni- 
cles-Ezra-Nehemiah, composed (see Section II.) in 
the Greek period between the death of Alexander 
(3.c. 823) and the revolt of the Maccabees (B.C. 167). 
It expresses the piety of the Temple community, and 
their interest in its services and history. They felt 
that the services had reached an ideal perfection, 
and were led to think of the “ good kings” as having 
shaped their religious policy according to this ideal, 
Probably the author of Chronicles did not intend 
to supersede Samuel and Kings. There are slight 
traces of Chronicles in Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), (e.9., 
xlvii. 8 e¢ seq. ; compare I Chron. xxv.); perhaps also 
in Philo (see Ryle, “Philo and Holy Scriptures,” 
pp. 286 e£ seq.), and in the N. T. (for example, com- 
pare II Chron. xxiv. 21 with Matt. xxiii. 85). The 
references to Samuel-Kings are more numerous. 
The omission (see Swete, Lc, p, 227) of Chronicles 
from some Christian lists of canonical books is prob- 
ably accidental. 

II. Composition: (a) Relation io Hzra-Nehemian. 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah were originally a 
single work. This is shown by the identity of style. 
theological standpoint, and ecclesiastical interests, 
as well as by the fact that Chronicles concludes with 
a portion of a paragraph (II Chron. xxxvi. 22, 28) 
which is repeated and completed in Ezra i. 1-4. 


Comparison shows that Chronicles ends in the mid- 
dle of asentence. Thedivision of the original work 
arose from the diverse nature of its 


Author- contents: Chronicles was merely a less 
ship and interesting edition of Samucl-Kings; 
Date. but Ezra-Nehemiah contained history 


not otherwise accessible. Hence read- 
ers desired Ezra-Nehemiah alone; and Chronicles 
(from its position in many manuscripts, etc., after 
Nehemiah) only obtained its place in the canon by 
an afterthought. 

(b) Author. The author's name is unknown; the 
ascription by some Peshitta manuscripts to “Jo- 
hanan the priest,” perhaps the Johanan of Neh. xii. 
23 (Barnes, “Chronicles,” p. xii, in “Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges”; ¢dem, “‘An Appa- 
ratus Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta Version,” 
p. 1), can have no weight. From the keen interest 
shown in the inferior officials of the Temple, espe- 
cially the singers, the author seems to have been a 
Levite, possibly one of the Temple choir. 

(c) Date. | Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah must be 
later than the times of Ezraand Nehemiah (458-459). 
In style and language the book belongs to the latest 
period of Biblical Hebrew. The descendants of 
Zerubbabel (I Chron. iii. 24) are given, in the Mas- 
oretic text, to the sixth generation (about B.c. 850); 
in the LXX., Syriac, and Vulgate, to the eleventh 
generation after Zerubbabel (about B.c. 200) The 
list of high priests in Neh. xii. 10, 11, extends to 
Jaddua (c. 330). These lists might, indeed, have been 
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made up to date after the book was completed; but | books of the Bible, and has also frequent references 
other considerations point conclusively to the Greek | to other authorities. In regard to these sources, 
period; 6g., in Ezra vi. 22, Darius is called “the | the contents may be classified thus: (A) passages 
king of Assyria.” On the other hand, the use of the | taken from other O. T. books, with textual or edi- 
pook in Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) referred to above, torial changes, the latter sometimes important; (B) 
the absence of any trace of the Maccabean struggle, | passages based upon sections of other O. T. books, 
and the use of the LXX. Chronicles by Eupolemus largely recast; (C) passages supposed on internal 
(e. v.c. 150; see Swete, l.e. p. 24), point to a date | evidence to have been taken from or based on ancient 
not later than m.c. 200. Hence Chroniclesis usually | sources, no longer extant and not much later than 
assigned to the period B.C. 300-250. the close of the Exile, and in some cases perhaps 

(d) Sources. Chronicles contains (see Section I.) | earlier (see classification, p. 62); (D) passages sup- 
much material found, often word for word, in other | posed on internal evidenee to be the work of late 


I CHRONICLES. 


Chapters. Contents. | A. B. C. D. 


iii. 17-21. 


i. to ix, |Genealogies: from Adam, vi. 54-81 — Josh. xxi. 5- i. l-ii. 17, based on Gen., 23); 
to David: of the tribes 39. Num., Josh., I Kings, 45, 49. iv. 21-23. 
and clans; of the houses and Ruth. iv. 1-20, 25-27, | v. 
of Saul, David, the high iii. 1-16, based on II 30-43. vi. 16-53. 
priests, etc. Sam. and Kings. vi. 1-15. vii. 1-13, 25- 
iv. 24, 28-33. based on | vii. 14-24. 40. 


Gen., Ex., Num., and viii., ix. 


Josh. 


x. to xxi. |History of David, from the| x. ]-xi. 4la = I Sam. xv. 1-xvi. 7, 37-43, based | x. 41b-47. xii. 1-xxiii. 5. 
death of Saul to the Cen- xxxi.; II Sam. v. 1-3, on II. Sam. vi. 12-20. 
sus and Plague. 6-10; xxiii. 8-39. xxi., based upon II Sam. 
xiii. 6-xiv. 17 — II Sam. xxiv. 
vi. 1-11 ; v. 11-38. 
' xvi. 8-21 = Ps. ev. 1-15; 
xcvi. 1-13; evi. 1, 47 
et seq. 
xvii.-xx. — II Sam. vii.; 
viii.; x.; xi. 1; xii. 20, 
30, 31; xxi. 18-22. 
xxii. Preparations for building xxii.-xxix. 
to the Temple, anointing of 
xxix. Solomon, death of David. 
II CHRONICLES. 
Chapters. Contents. A. B. C. D. 
i. to ix. Solomon. i. 14-17 = I Kings x. 26- i. 1-18, based upon I viii. 12-16. 
29, Kings 4-13. 
viii. 1-11 = I Kings ix. ji—vii., based upon I 
10, 11, 17-24. Kings v.-ix. 
viii. 17-ix. 31 = I Kings 
ix. 25-x.928; xi. 41-43. 
X. to xxvii. Rehoboam to Ahaz. x. l-xi. 4 = I Kings xii. xii. 2a, 9-xiii. 2, 22, | xi. 5-12. xi. 13-xii. 8. 
-24. based on I Kings xiv. | xiv.8,9, 11, 12. | xiii. 3-21. 
xv. l6-xvi. 6 = 1 Kings 21. 25-28; xv. 1, 2, T. xxvi. 6-10. xiv. 1-7, 9-11, 
xv. 13-22. xx. 31-87, based on I | xxvii. 4-6, 13-xv. 15. 
xviii. — I kings xxii. 2- Kings xxii. 41-49. xvi. 7-14. 
3da. xxii. xxiii. based on ; xvil. 
xxi. 1, 5-10a = I Kings II Kings vii. 24-xi. 20. xix. 1-xx. 30. 
xxii. 50, II Kings viii. xxiv., based on II Kings xxi. 2-4, 10b- 
17-22, 21a. xi. 20-xii. 21. 20. 
xxv. l4, 17-28 = II xxvi. 20-23, based on xxv. 5-16. 
Kings xiv. 2-14, 17, 19, II Kings xv. 5-8. xxvi. 5, 11-20. 
20. xxviii., based on II 
xxvi.1-4 = II Kings xiv. Kings xvi. 


D]. 22; XV. A B 
xxvii. 1-3, 7-9 = II Kings 
XV. 33-35, 38. 


Xxix. Hezekiah to the return xxxiii.1-10 = II Kings xxix.-xXxxii., based on xxxiii. 11-19. 
to from the Exile. xxi. 1-10, 18. II kings xviii.-xx. 
xxxvi. xxxvi. 22, 28 — Ezrai. xxxiii. 21-25. based on 
1-32. II Kings xxi. 19-24. 


xxxiv. 1-xxxvi. 21, 
based on II Kings 
xxli.-XXV. 


Chronicles 
Chronogram 


post-exilic writers (compare 7d.). In the preceding 
table space prevents the presentation of details. 
In C and D, Kittels analysis in * 8, B. O. T.” is 
mostly followed, but not in all details, nor iu his 
separation of the D material into various strata. 


Small portions from extant books embedded in D, 


C, and D are not indicated. 

The non-Biblical sources may be classified thus: 

(1) An earlier historical work citedas: “The Book 
of the Kings of Judah and Israel” (II Chron. xvi. 
li, xxv. 26, xxviii. 26); “The Book of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah” (/. xxvii. 7, xxxv. 26); “The 
Acts of the Kings of Israel? (ib. xxxiii. 18); and 
perhaps also as * The Midrash of the Book of Kings” 
(ib. X xiv. 21). 

(2) Sections of a similar history of David and 
Solomon (unless these references are to that portion 
of the former work which dealt with these kings), 
cited as: “The Words of Samuel the Seer” (I Chron, 
Xyix. 29); “The Words of Nathan the Prophet” (75. ; 
II Chron. ix. 29); and * The Words of Gad the Seer ? 
(I Chron. xxix. 29). 

(3) Sections of “The Book of the Kings of Israel 
and Judah,” and possibly of other similar works, 
cited as: “The Words of Shemaiah the Prophet and 
of Iddo the Seer” (II Chron. xii. 15); “The Words 
of Jehu the Son of Hanani” (ib. xx. 84); “The 
Words of the Seers” (LXX., R.V.. margin); “of his 
Seers? (“S, B. O, T.”); “of Hozai” (II Chron. 
xxxiii. 10-20, R. V.); “The Vision of Iddo the 
Seer” (70. ix. 29); *'The Vision of Isaiah the Prophet ? 
(ib. xxxii. 82); “The Midrash of the Prophet Iddo 
(0. xiii. 22); * The Acts of Uzziah, Written by Isaiah 
the Prophet” (ib. xxvi. 22); and “The Prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite” (i5. ix. 99). 

In the absence of numbered divisions like the 
present chapters and verses, portions of the work 
are indicated by the name of the prophet who figures 
in it—probably because the Prophets were supposed 
to have been the annalists (čb. xxvi. 99). Thus, 
“the Vision of Isaiah” is said to be in “The Book of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel”; and “the Words 
of Jehu the son of Hanani,” inserted in “The Book 
of the Kings of Israel.” 

Thus the main source of Chronicles seems to have 
been a late post-exilic Midrashic history of the kings 
of Judah and Isracl. Possibly, this had been di- 
vided into histories of David and Solomon, and of 
the later kings. The author may also have used a 
collection of genealogies; and perhaps additions 
were made to the book after it was substantially 
complete. In dealing with matter not found in 
other books it is difficult to distinguish between 
matter which the chronicler found in his source, 
matter which he added himself, and later additions, 
as all the authors concerned wrote in the same spirit 
and style; but it may perhaps be concluded that 
details about Levites, porters, and singers are the 
work of the chronicler (compare Section III. of this 
article). 

III. Relationship to Samuel.Kings : (a) Comparison 
of Contents. Chronicles omits most of the material 
relating to Saul and the northern kingdom, inclu- 
ding the accounts of Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, 
and most of what is to the discredit of the “ good 
kings” ;¢.9., the story of Bathsheba. Chronicles adds 
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(see table, B and D) long accounts of the Tem- 
ple, its priests and its services, and of the observ- 


ance of the Pentateuchal laws; also records of Sins 


which account for the misfortunes of * good kings” 
—e.g., the apostasy of Joash (II Chron. xxiv.): of the 
misfortunes which punished the sins of “bad kin gs” 
—e.g., the invasions in the reign of Ahaz (i). xx viii); 
and of the repentance which resulted in the long 
reign of Manasseh (/b. xxxiii); besides numerous 
genealogies and statistics. Chronicles has numerous 
other alterations tending, like the additions and 
omissions, to show that the “good kings” observed 
the law of Moses, and were righteous and prosperous 
(compare 25. viii. 2 and I Kings ix. 10, 11; sce also 
below). 

(b) Literary Connection. Tt might seem natural to 
identify the main source of Chronicles with Samuel- 
Kings, or with “The Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Isracl” and “The Book of the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Judah,” frequently referred to in 
Kings. But the principal source can not have been 
Kings, because “The Book of the Kings” is some- 
times said to contain material not in Kin es—e.g., the 
wars of Jotham (II Chron. xxvii. 7); neither can it 
have been the “Chronicles” cited in Kings, because 
itisstyled “ Midrash” (A. V., “ story ”; R. V., “com- 
mentary”), which was a late form of Jewish litera- 
ture (II Chron. xiii. 22, xxiv. 97). This main 
source, “The Book of the Kings,” is therefore com- 
monly supposed (see II. d) to have been a post- 
exilic work similar in style and spirit to Chronicles, 
The relation of this source to Kings is difficult to 
determine. Itis clear that Chroniclescontains mat- 
ter taken either directly or indirectly from Kings, 
because it includes verses inserted by the editor of 
Kings (compare II Chron. xiv. 1, 9 and I Kings xv. 
9,11). Either Chronicles used Kingsand “The Book 
of the Kings," both of which works used the older 
" Chronicles? (so Driver, *Introduction to the Lit- 
erature of the O. T.” 6th ed., p; 532), or Chronicles 
used “ The Book of the Kings," which had used both 
Kings and the older * Chronicles," or works based 
on them. 

(c) Text. It is not always possible to distinguish 
minor editorial changes from textual errors; but, 
when the former have been eliminated, Chronicles 
presents an alternative text for the passages com- 
mon to it and Samuel-Kings. As in the caseof two 
manuscripts, sometimes the one text, sometimes the 
other, is correct. For example, I Chron. xviii. 8 
has, wrongly, *Hadarezer," where II Sam. viii, 
9 has “ Hadadezer ” ; but conversely I Chron. xvii. 6 
has, rightly, *judges," where II Sam. vii. 7 has 
“tribes.” 

IV. Historical Value: (a) Omissions. Almost all 
these are explained by the chronicler's anxiety to 
edify his readers (compare Section III. a); and they 
in no way discredit the narratives omitted. 

(b) Contradictions, Where Chronicles contradicts 
Samuel-Kings preference must be given to the older 
work, except where the text of the latter is clearly 
corrupt. With the same exception, it may be as- 
sumed that sections of the primitive “Chronicles” 
are much more accurately preserved in Samuel-Kin gs 
than in Chronicles. 

(c) Additions. The passages which describe the 
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Temple ritual and priesthood and the observance of 
the Pentateuchal Jaw before the Exile are a transla- 
tion of ancient history into the terms of the chron- 
icler’s own experience. The prophetical admoni- 
tions and other speeches are the chronicler’s 
ex position of the religious significance of past history 


according to a familiar convention of ancient litera- 


ture. Such material is most valuable: it gives 
unique information as to the Temple and the relig- 
ious ideas of the early Greek period. Most of the 
material included under C in Section II. d, above 
has apparently been borrowed from an older source, 
and may constitute am addition to present knowl- 
edge of pre-exilic Israelitish history. The religious 
and other interests of the chronicler and his main 
source do not seem to account for the origin of the 
genealogies, statistics, accounts of buildings, ete., 
in C. 

The character of auother set of additions is not so 
clear; viz., Abijah's victory (II Chron. xiii), Ze- 
rah’s invasion (ib, xiv., xv.), and Manasseh's captiv- 
ity (7b. xxxiii.) However little the chronicler may 
have cared about writing scientific history, the fact 
that he narratesan incident not mentioned elsewhere 
does not proveit to be imaginary. Kings is frag- 
mentary; and its editors had views as to edification 
different from those of the chronicler (see JUDGES), 
which might lead them to omit what their successor 
would restore. Driver and others hold that Chron- 
icles is connected with early sources by another 
line than that through Kings (note also C, Section 
IL d) Hence the silence of Kings is not con- 
clusive against these additions. Nevertheless, such 
narratives, in the present state of knowledge, rest on 
the unsupported testimony of a very late and uncrit- 
ical authority. Much turns on internal evidence, 
which has been very variously interpreted. Some 
recognize a historical basis for these narratives (W. 
IE. Barnes, in ^ Cambridge Bible,” pp. Xxx. et scq. ; 
A. II. Sayce, “The Higher Criticism and the Ver- 
dict of the Monuments,” p. 465); othersregard them 
as wholly unhistorical (see “ Chronicles, Books of,” 
in “Encyc. Bibl"). As to Chronicles in general, 
Professor Sayce writes (Lc. p. 464): “ The consistent 
exagecration of numbers on the part of the chronic- 
ler shows usthat from a historical point of view his 
unsupported statements must be received with cau- 
tion. But they do not justify the accusations of de- 
liberate fraud and ‘fiction ? which have been brought 
against him. What they prove is that he did not 
possess that sense of historical exactitude which we 
now demand from the historian.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : R. Kittel, The Books of Chronicles in He- 
brew.in S. B. O. T. ed. Haupt, 1895; W. H. Bennett, Zhe 
Books of Chronicles, in Lhe Expositors Bible, 1991; F. 
Brown, Chronicles, I. and II., in Hastings, Dict. Bible, 1898 ; 
S. n. Driver, Chronicles, Books of, in Cheyne and Black, 
Eeneye. Bibl. 1899. 
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CHRONOGRAM (from the Greek  xpóvoc = 
“time,” and ypáuua = “ writing”): A sentence or 
verse certain letters of which express a date, while 
the sentence itself alludes to or is descriptive of 
the event to which the date belongs, The words 
“chronograph,” “chronicon,” ^ chronostichon, ” 
s eteostichon," and *eteamenchemerodistichou ” are 


all synonyms for “chronogram”; but the latter is 
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now almost exclusively used. In general, the Latin 
literature of the Middle Ages is the richest in 
chronograms; but they are also found in German, 
Dutch, Belgian, and Hungarian. In English and 
French but few are found, and in Italian hardly 
any. Chronograms are especially popular in the 
East, there being several books in Persian on the 
art of constructing a “ta’rikh,” the Persian equiva- 
lent for “chronogram " (see Rodgers, “'Tarikhs,” in 
“Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc." 1898, pp. 715-129). It 
is not improbable that the chronogram originated in 
the East, where such poetic juggling is common. 
The great popularity of chronograms among the 
Jews, and the extent to which they have been culti- 
vated, may be explained by the fact that they are a 
variety of GEMATRIA, which latter was highly re- 
garded by the Jews and much practised by them. 

The earliest chronogram in Jewish literature is 
one found in a Hebrew poem of the year 1205 by Al- 
Harizi (ed. Kaminka, p. 412; compare Rapoport, in 
“Kerem Hemed," vii. 252), while the earliest Latin 
chronogram is dated five years later (compare 
Hilton, * Chronograms," iii. 4). According to Firko- 
wich, Hebrew chronograms date back to 582 (com- 
pare the epitaphs in his work “ Abne Zikkaron,” p. 
10); but the inscriptions cited by him are probably 
forgeries. In the thirteenth century chronograms 
are found in the epitaphs of German Jews (Lewy- 
sohn, * Nafshot Zaddikim,” No. 14, of the year 1261; 
No. 16, of the year 1275). 

It is evident, therefore, that for a period of five 
hundred years chronograms occurred in the epitaphs 

of European Jews. Thus the dates. 
In of the epitaphs of the family of Asher 
Epitaphs. b. Jehicl in the first half of the four- 
teenth century are indicated by chron- 
ograms (Almanzi, *Abne Zikkaron," pp. 4, 6, 9); 
and among sixty-eight Frankfort epitaphs of that 
century four chronograms have been preserved (Hor- 
owitz, “Inschriften . . . zu Frankfurt-am-Main," 
Nos. 8, 29, 86, 68). The German Jews seem to have 
possessed little skill in the composition of chrono- 
grams, there being only about twenty-five (and these 
very simple)in a total of some 6,000 inscriptions. 
In Bohemia and Poland, chronograms in epitaphs 
occur more frequently, and are often very clever; 
for example, the epitaph of the physician Menahem 
b. Asher Mazzerato, who died at Prague in 1680, 
reads as follows: Sonn 13333 n3n QU" p" UN 
sass N21 omy Vay (Lieben, “Gal 'Ed," p. 36); 
and the numerical value of the marked initial letters 
therein amounts to 440; 2.e., 5440, the Jewish year in 
which Menahem died. The year of death of the as- 
sociate rabbi of Prague, Zalman, who perished in 
the great fire of 1689 (=5449 Jewish era), 1s indicated 
by the words | pyp Nw wg (0. No. 59). 

While the epitaphs, in addition to the chrono- 
erams, in many cases directly mention the dates, 
many manuscripts, and an even greater number of 
printed books, are dated simply by means of chron- 

ograms; authors, copyists, and ty- 

In Books. pographers rivaling one another in 
hiding the dates in intricate chrono- 

grams, most difficult to decipher. Hence, many data 
of Jewish bibliography still remain to be determined, 
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or at least rectified. Down to recent times the 
custom of indicating dates by means of chronograms 
was so prevalent in Jewish literature that but few 
books are dated by numerals only. In the earliest 
printed books the chronograms consist of one or two 
words only: the Soncino edition of the Talmud, for 
instance, has for its date the earliest printed chrono- 
gram, NIWA (* Gemara ”) = 244 (1484 c.1.). Words 
like 9339 (“rejoice yel”) nno (“joy ”), n333 (“with 
rejoicing ”) were especially used for this purpose, as 
they express happiness. Later on, entire verses of 
the Bible, or sentences from other books, having 
some reference to the contents or title of the book, or 
to the name of the author, publisher, printer, ete., 
were used. In longer sentences, in which some 
of the letters were not utilized in the chronogram, 
those that counted were marked by dots, lines, or 
different ty pe, or were distinguished in other ways. 
Innumerable errors have been made by bibliog- 
raphers because the distinguishing marks were miss- 
ing or blotted, or had been omitted. To this source 
of confusion must be added the varying methods of 
indicating the “thousand” of the Jewish era. The 
Italian, Oriental, and earlier Amsterdam editions 
frequently designate the thousand as 1'5 (= pad 
513, “the major era"). The German and Polish 
editions omit the thousand, considering only 555 
= nop 3325, “the minor era"); but as neither the 
former nor the latter is emploved throughout the 
respective editions, many errors arise. The follow- 
ing chronogram, which Samuel Schotten adds to his 
work “Kos ha-Yeshu'ot ? (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1711), shows how artificial and verbose chronograms 
may be: "Let him who wishes to know the year of 
the Creation pour the contents out of the cup [7.e., 
count the word “kos,” 513, with defective spelling 
DD = 80] and seek aid [Ay = 891; together 471] 
in the sixth millennium.” The days of the month 
and week are indicated in the same way. 

The chronograms on the works and documents of 
persons who were followers of Shabbethaism, and 
who in this manner indicated their belief, are most 
interesting. "Thus, Samuel b. David ha-Levi's well- 
known work, * Nahalat Shib‘ah ? (Amsterdam, 1667), 
has the date NI j2 men (“ Messiah, son of 
David, is come!") on the title-page; and the com- 
munity of Holleschau, in Moravia, similarly en- 
graved in the epitaph of its beloved rabbi, Shab- 
bethai b. Meïr ha-Kohen, the words mwp Na nv 
now (* Messiah is come to-day for a redemp- 
tion" ; compare Weisse, in * Kokebe Yizhak," i. 77). 
Many important years in Jewish history are indi. 
cated by their respective chronograms; c.g., the year 
1492 by mm^ (“scatterer " = 959, after Jer. xxi. 10, 
which says that God scattered Israel) This was 
the year when the Jews were expelled from Spain 
(Abravanel’s Introduction to his Commentary on 
Kings), 

Neo-Hebraic poetry, which laid especial stress on 
the formal side of verse, also cultivated chrono- 

grams. A number of Hebrew poems 
In Poetry. were produced in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, in which the let- 
ters of each verse have the same numerical value, 
being generally the year in which it was written. 


A. New-Year’s poem in this style, written in the 
year 079 (=1819), is found in Shalom Cohen's * Ketab 
Yosher” (ed. Warsaw, p. 146). Two years later Jacob 
Eichenbaum wrote a poem in honor of a friend, each 
line of which had the numerical value of 581 (“Kol 
Zimrah," ed. Leipsic, pp. 50-58). While this poem 
is really a work of art, in spite of the artifice em- 
ployed, Eichenbaum's imitators have in their trans- 
lations merely produced times with certain numeri- 
cal values. Gottlober (in * Ha-Kokabim," i. 31) wrote 
an excellent satire on these rimesters, each line of his 
poem having the numerical value of 618 (=1858), 
The first two verses of the poem are as follows: 


TINN n2 opada ny 

naw ond pm 5:035 now 
But even poets like I. L. Gordon and A. B. Lew- 
ensohn havea great weakness for the D'p5b (^ minor 
eras”), though employing them only in the super- 
scriptions to their poems. "The modern school of 
Hebrew poets has given up these artifices, the 
“minor eras? being now chiefly employed for New- 
Year congratulations, especially by the poor of 
Palestine, who frequently distribute printed New- 
Year cards, the wish consisting of a verse whose 

numerical value is equal to the year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: James Hilton, Chronograms, i. 942-545, ii. 
993-000; Steinschneider. Jüdische Typographie, in Ersch 
and Gruber, Encyc. xxviii. 27-28; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 214 et seq. 
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CHRONOLOGY * (I.) : The science that treats of 
the computation and adjustment of time or periods 
of time, and of the record and arrangement of events 
in the order of time. The chronology of Jewish 
literature may be divided into two periods: (1) that 
of the Biblical books; and (2) that of post-Biblical 
times. 

Division of Time in the Biblical Books: 
From the earliest periods the day was divided into 
night and morning. Genesis records the division 
into two parts of what is now termed the “ tropical 
or solar day.” It is probable that the Israclites di- 
vided the day into twelve “dihorw,” or twenty-four 
hours; but in the Hebrew texts no trace thereof is 
found. Thecarliest mention of the hour (“sha‘ah BS 
is in the Aramaic texts of Daniel (iii. 6, 15. In 
documents of the Greek epoch, as also in the As- 
Syrian texts, references occur to “night-watches” 
(“ashmurah”), by which the night was divided into 
three parts (Ps. xc. 4; Lam, ii. 19). As regards in- 
struments for measuring time, II Kings (xx. 11) and 
Isaiah (xxxviii. 8) give some vague information con- 
cerning the gnomon of King Ahaz, and the degrees 
marked on his sun-dial (see Drar). 

The week, with the attribution of each day to one 
of the seven planets, is one of the most ancient insti- 
tutions of the Babylonians. This nation commenced 
the hebdomadal period with the sun, followed by 
the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Sat- 
urn. Every planet in succession presided over 
twenty-four hours, but not in the order assumed for 
their spheres, which was as follows: the sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars. The 
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‘initial hour of the first day was consecrated to the 
sun; the twenty-fifth, or theinitial hour of the sec- 
ond day, to the moon; the forty-ninth to Mars; the 
seventy-third to Mercury; the ninety-seventh to 
Jupiter; tlie one hundred and twenty-firstto Venus; 
and the one hundred and forty-fifth to Saturn. 

Tt has been claimed that this arrangement is of 
more modern invention; but indications of its exist- 
ence are found in the earliest texts. The Mosaic ac- 
counts of Creation, of course, ignore the assignment 
of the week-days to divers stars; but, independently 
of all astral influence, the seventh day was insti- 
tuted as a sacred day, quite distinct in character 
from the seventh day of the lunar synodic month, 
which was regarded as a holy day by the Chaldeans. 

From the Mosaic times down the synodical month 
in the Jewish calendar was calculated, as in the 
Babylonian, from one new moon to the next. This 
is proved by the well-known passage in Ex. xii. 2. 
Here no Egyptian influence may be assumed. But 
the system of thirty-day months, also, seems to 
have been recognized by the Jewish calendar. 

The Jewish year was solar-lunar. In the early 
Biblical statements no indication whatever is found 
of anintercalary month. Still it is safely assumed 
that the difference of ten or eleven hours between 
the twelve synodical months and the tropical year 
was equalized by the insertion of an embolismic 
month; and in the cuneiform Sumerian texts express 
meution is made of this intercalation as far back as 
the fifth millennium n.c. It is very probabie that 
the equivalence of 19 tropical years and 235 synod- 
ical months was known in the most remote times; 
but a regular intercalary system was not introduced 
before Greek influence asserted itself—that is, not 
before 367 B.c. In Chaldea the embolismie months 
were inserted merely for astrological reasons: the 
methods employed later by the Jewish authorities 
(see CALENDAR) toadjust astronomical irregularities 


can not be held to have been in vogue among the. 


Chaldeans. 

Post-Biblical Times: The modern Jewish cal- 
endar is adapted to the Greck computation exclu- 
sively. The Talmudic tractate Rosh ha-Shanah (ch. 
i.) indicates that four ways for commencing the year 
were known and observed. The day was divided 
into twenty-four hours, and each hour into 1,080 
"halakim." The passage in Rosh ha-Shanah gives, 
almost exactly, the length of the average synodical 
month as 29 days, 6 hours, and 793 halakim (44 min- 


utes, 34 seconds), which is only $ second too long: 


the real duration being 29 days, 6 hours, 44 minutes, 
9.89 seconds. This estimate is of Greek origin, like 
the Metonic embolismic cycle of the years 3, 6, 8, 
11, 14, 17, 19 of the nineteen-year Metonic period. 
The new Jewish calendar seems to have been inau- 
gurated in 363 (Tishri), and Rabbi Hillel apparently 
modified it by introducing some innovations; but it 
is not known exactly what they were. Some hints 
in Talmudic texts, which can not be dwelt upon 
here, seem to indicate that the “forbidden days "— 
that is, days of the week on which Rosh ha-Shanah 
(New-Year) could not fall—were introduced at that 
time. The Talmud speaks of Shabu‘ot falling ona 
Saturday, which can not happen now. The first of 
Tishri can not fallon Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday 
A 1V.—5 
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(as); nor can the first of Nisan be on Monday, 
Wednesday, or Friday (12). These forbidden days 
cause a great complication of the calendar. As 
a starting-point for calculation, the first of Tishri 
in the year 1 is indicated by the symbol 972, sig- 
nifying Monday (3 or second day of week), 5 (n) 
hours. 204 (94) halakim, corresponding to Oct. 7 in 
the Julian, or Sept. Tin the Gregorian, calendar of 
the year 3761-8760 n.c. (6240 of the modern com- 
putation, which adds 10,000 years to the common 
era). This is the astronomical day 347,999. The 
cycles (* mahzor ”) count from that epoch. In order 
to ascertain the year of the cycle, the number is 
divided by 19, the remainder giving the year of 
the cycle; for example: 5661 (1900-1901) 19 = 297 
+18; če., the year 5661 is the eighteenth vear of 
the 298th cycle. 

The idea of an era beginning with and counted 
from an historical event is an ingenious invention of 
the Greeks, who represented by an impersonal fact 
computations referring to a person. The first pub- 
lic application of it was the Seleucid era, dating 
from Oct., 819 (or, at Babylon, from April 2, 311) 
p.C. ; and this era was accepted by the 
Jews, who maintained it generally 
down to the eleventh century; in 
Egypt, however, it survived into the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when. Rabbi David ibn Abi Zimra brought 
about its disuse, while in South Arabia it was used, 
along with the “aera mundi,” even as late as the 
nineteenth century. For the Temple and the da- 
ting of private records there existed the era from 
the Exodus. Not only is the existence of this era 
a mathematical conclusion based on the 200 dates 
in Kings, but it is also definitely indicated in 
I Kings vi. 1, where the beginning of the construc- 
tion of Solomon's Temple is assigned to the year 480 
of the Exodus era. The Hebrew context is of such 
characteristic precision that no one can seriously 
pretend this to be an intentional combination of 
12 times 40 years, Why this number and not another? 
It would be no less absurd to claim that the 480 
years of the Roman republic (510-80 B.c.) or the equal 
duration of the Parthian realm (256 B.c.-2285 C.E.) 
had been assumed only in order to have the product 
of 19 x 40, or 60 X 8. The question to be decided 
is whether the date then obtained for the Exodus— 
viz., 1492 5.c. —is the real one; for whether or not the 
chroniclers of this period were mistaken as to the 
epoch or the era is quite a different matter for 
examination. Most of theeras in use assume a con- 
ventional starting date which is not accurately that 
of the event from which the name is derived. The 
Dionysian era of the birth of Jesus, perhaps the 
Mohammedan one of the Hegira, or flight of the 
prophet from Mecca to Medina, the Jewish one of 
the Creation, besides some 150 other modes of start- 
ing a chronological series, are illustrations of this 
common practise. 

The months in the era employed by the Biblical 
chronographers were counted from Nisan, the first 
month, to Adar, the twelfth, or We-Adar, the thir- 
teenth. On the other hand, it is found that Biblical 
texts in giving the years of the kings commence 
with the dates of their accession to the throne, just 
as the kings of England and the popes determine 
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their regnal years. Thus in II Chron. xxix. 3 the 
reference to the first day of the first month in year 
1 of Hezekiah is not to the day of his accession, but 
to the first of Nisan of the first year of his reign: 
that is, according to the modern computation, March 
or April, 726 n.c. If the date of 1492 for the Exo- 
dus is correct, the starting date for the annals is 767 
B.C. By this system it is possible to assign with 
certainty the destruction of the First Temple to Sun- 
day, Aug. 27 (Julian), 587 m.c. (9418; astronomical 
day 1,507,261); that is, the 9th of Ab of the year 
906 of the era of the Exodus. 

The Biblical figures are given in the nth year; 
that is, from the accession to the throne down to the 
event there had elapsed x — 1 year plusa fraction of 
a year, which fraction is expressed by a Greek let- 
ter. For instance, Uzziah reigned fifty-two years; 
in his fifty-second year Pekah of Israel was king; 
and Uzziah died in the second year of Pekah. This 
example, among many similar ones, shows mathe- 
matically that the beginning of the royal years can 
not be the same. The problem may be stated as 


follows: 
Uzziah reigned before Pekah....... Slt a 
Uzziah reigned simultaneously with 
DG ries sia hen essc eraan a 1+ 8 


Total length of Uzziah’s reign...... 52+ (a 4- B) years 
where the sum of the fractions « and 8 does not amount to one- 
half. 


All the Biblical caleulations start from a different 
date, the date of accession; and the agreement of 
all these figures proves that the original date must 
have been changed to conform with the fixed har- 
monizing scheme of the annalist, the synchronous 
tables of the kings’ reigns. 


Jewish chronology includes: (1) the non-chrono- 
logical, mythical numbers of Genesis; and (2) the 
real chronology, from the Exodus to the end of the 
Jewish dominion (1492 r.c. to 70 of the common 
era), 

The Non-Chronological, Mythical Numbers 
of Genesis: The figures of Genesis, handed down 
in their original form by the Hebrew texts followed 
by the Vulgate, are the results of a fictitious reduc- 
tion of the enormous numbers put forth by the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Hindus. The 
Jews and Grecks were not willing to admit that the 
world had been created long before their appearance 
in history. The original figures of one of the sys- 
tems named were reduced to a certain scale. Only 
one of the Chaldean systems, preserved by the fraw- 
ments of Berosus, is known. It is probable that his 
figures are those of the Babylonian school; while 
those of Sipparaand Orcho? had possibly other units 
of time to express the same original arithmetical 
numbers. 

The Creation: One of the Chaldean schools as- 
sumed seven periods, each of 240,000 years; that is, 
1,680,000 years. Each period of 10,000 years is meas- 
ured by an hour of the seven days which comprise 
Creation in Genesis (168— 7 x 24). 

From the Creation to the Deluge: The Chaldeans 
admitted the eternity of the world without any be- 
ginning; but the existing astronomical bodies had 
a commencement. For the time from the creation 
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of these to the great cataclysm, or the Deluge, they 
assumed a sexagesimal unit, the number of the sec- 
onds of the day: 60 x 60 x 24, or 86,400 units. The 
unit of the Babylonian school was 60 months, or 5 
years; that is, 482,000 years. The Hindus fix the 
unit at 5,000 years, or 432,000,000. The Jews re- 
duced this to 86,400 weeks, or 1,656 years; that is, 
72 periods of 23 years cach. The 23 years give just. 
8,400 days, or 1,200 weeks; the unit of 79 periods 
being divided into three unequal parts, containin e 
respectively 20, 18 (which is one-fourth of 72), and 
91 periods of 1,200 weeks or 23 years each. The 
number 23 is found in the number resulting from 
adding the years elapsing between the births of 
father and son in the three groups given in Gen. v. ; 
namely : 
(1) Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, and Jared: [30 -r- 105 + 90+ 7 
+ 65 = 460 = 20 X 23, or 20 x 1,200 = 24,000 weeks. 
(2) Mahalaleel, Enoch, Methuselah: 162-465-187 = 414 = 
23 X 18 (the fourth of the period, as in the Chaldean) = 
1,200 x 18 = 21,600 weeks. 
(3) Lamech : 182- 600 = 782 = 23 X 34 = 40,800 weeks. 


The corresponding Babylonian figures relating to 
the ten antediluvian kings are: 


The first three together..... 99,000 years = 18,720 lustra 


The following two together, 108,000 © =21,000 . 
The remaining five (?)..... 280,400 " = 46,080 " 
432,000 " == 86,400 * 
The Bible las... Loose esaet v cae ISPV OI don 86.400 weeks 
The Chaldean texts have......... neis bey 56,400 lustra 


The three periods correspond to legends now alto- 
gether lost, as the chronological tables in Genesis 
show. 

The postdiluvian times down to the end of Genesis 
include: 


From the Deluge to the birth of Abraham 202 vears 


From the birth of Abraham to the end of 


e... 


Genesis..... jns d ETETE TES i 
653 ** 
These 292 and 361 years are the reduction to one- 
sixtieth of the Berosian figures, which give: 
For the first two kings........... Ketek 5,100 years 
For the 86 TOMGWINGE iis enbESE rt decay 54.080 ~“ 
39380 “ 
These 39,180 years are composed of 12 Sothic 
periods of 1,460 years, and of twelve lunar periods 
(Assyrian, *tupkot nannar”) of 1,805 years. After 


1,805 years the eclipses recur in the same order; 
and this cycle was known to the Chaldeans, not 
by calculation, but by actual observations and 
registrations of eclipses during centuries and mil- 
lennia. 

The Babylonian figures are controlled by the sex- 
agesimal notation of sosses (* shushi " — cvococ) of 60, 
ners (“ neru ” = vijpoc) of 600, and sars (* shar ” = eápoc) 
of 3,600 years. There are thus: 


12 Sothie periods of 1.160 years 
12 lunar ii " 1,805 ^" 


The Biblical number of 292 years, quoted by Jose- 
phus (* Ant." i. 6, $ 5) comprises the nine generations 
from Arphaxad to Terah, the father of Abraham; 
namely: 


2 + 35 + 30 + 84 4- 30 + 32 + 29 + 30 -- 70 = 292 years. 


17.520 years, or 292 sosses 
3].060  "*  *'*836] * 
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In order to obtain the necessary 292, Terah must 
have reached his seventieth year before begetting 


Abraham. 
From the birth of Abraham to that of Isaac... 100 years 
From the birth of Isauc to that of Jacob....... 60 
From the birth of Jacob to that of Joseph..... gp- o" 
Lifetime of Joseph, end of Genesis............ 10 “ 


Tn order to secure the total of 861 years which the 
system required, Joseph must be given neither more 
nor less than 110 years. 

Besides this computation of gencrations, there 
existed another, originally quite independent there 
of, enumerating only the years of life of each ances- 
tor. These numbers referring to the length of life 
might have been derived from Babylonian state- 
ments; but the almost complete destruction of cunei- 
form historicai documents has removed all tradition 
of this kind. It must be remarked that the prime 
number 28 is also found in the sums of this series, 
a phenomenon which is probably to be explaimed by 
assuming that some analogous fact existed in the 
Chaldean mythology. 

The Biblical sums are as foliows: 


From Adam to Cainan .......... 3,004 = 29 X 159 ye ur s 
From Mahalaleel to Shem....... 5,020 = 23 X 40 
From Arphaxad to Jacob........ 3,898 = 23 X 126 


12.075 = 2B x 525 " 


ee 


It is, of course, very strange that these 12,075 years 
should be equal to 525 x1,900 weeks, or 630,000 
weeks; that is, the result of 70, 90, and 100. It 
would correspond to a Babylonian epoch of 8,150,- 
000 years. 

These two different traditions have been combined 
by the redactors of the Biblical text, in order to ex- 
plain the now lost legends of the antediluvian and 
postdiluvian times of the Jewish people. An exact 
serutiny of the figures as they are found in the 
present form of the text provides the basis for very 
singular and awkward results, of which Biblical 
tradition compels acceptance, and which have dur- 
ing many centuries caused numerous falsifications 
and discussions, 


CHRONOLOGY OF GENESIS. 


ANTEDILUVIAN PERIOD, 86,400 WEEKS. 
First part, 24,000 weeks. 


Year of 
Creation. 


Cainan born 
Mahalaleel born 
Jared born 


Adam born 
Seth 
Enos “ 


Second part, 21,600 weeks, one-quarter of the whole. 


Year of 
Creation. 


Year of 
Creation. 


Jared born 


Methuselah bor n 
Enoch "'' 


822 Lamech. 


Chronology 


Third part, 40,800 weeks. All die except Noah and Shen. 


| 
| Year of 


i 
Year of f 
Creation. | Creation. 
L——— 
874 + Lamech born i 1200 | Mahalaleel dies 
930 Adam dies H. pps Jared dies 
987 Enoch translated |; — 1556 Shem born 
1042 Seth dies | 1654 Lamech dies 
1056 Noah born |! 1656 Methuselah dies 
1140 Enos dies ji The Deluge 
1232 | Cainan ` í 


POSTDILUVIAN PERIOD, 653 SOSSES, REDUCED TO 658 YEARS. 


First part, from the Deluge to the birth of Abraham. 
No one thes. 


^ | | 
Year of the' liv ear of the 
| 


Deluge. Deluge. i; 
2 Arphaxad born | 163 Serug born 
37 Salah | 192 Nahor " 
67 Eber d 222 Terah *" 
101 Peleg " 202 Abraham born 
131 Reu i 


Second part, from the birth of Abraham to the end of Genesis, 
361 sosses, reduced to 361 years. All die. 


Year of the 
Deluge. 


Jacob born 
| Abraham dies 
Salah 

Shem dies (!) 
Eber “ 


Abraham born 
Peleg dies 
Nabor * 

Noah ^" (9 
The calling of 


Abraham | Joseph born 
Reu dies Isaac dies 
Isaac born Arrival of Jacob 
Serug dies in Egypt 
Terah ^" 


Arphaxad dies Joseph " 


| 
| 

599 Jacob dies 
| 


These figures had been known for centuries. 
Shem survived Abraham: therefore legends pretend 
that Melchizedek was really Shem and had handed 
down the antediluvian traditions. The antediluvian 
times produced a great many traditions that have 
been altogether lost. In the first fortunate period 
nobody died; in the second, death may have been 
threatened; in the third. all men perished, and the 
aged Methuselah died in the actual year of the 
Deluge. 

The combination of the two systems has produced 
considerable bewilderment among subsequent trans- 
lators and exegetes. The LXX., to avoid awkward 
chronological results, hit upon the expedient of 
falsifying the real figures, by adding to each of 
the post-Semitic personages 100 years. Instead of 
2 they have 102; for 35 they substituted 195: and 
so on. 

When this chronology of cycles was invented, it 1s 
idle to discuss. It is highly possible that it arose 
during the time of the First Temple: and there is no 
reason for bringing its origin down to the post- 
exilian epoch. Isracl and Judah had at this period 
a systematized chronology; and there had existed. 
beginning with the seventeenth century B.C.. à close 
connection between Palestine and Chaldea. 


Chronology 
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Real Chronology: 1. From the Keodus to the 
Destruction of the First Temple (149.2 to 587 BAC). 

The first part, the four centuries between the 
Exodus and David (1492-1047), can not be fixed 
with certainty. The duration of the several judges’ 
reigns is involved in doubt, and arguments can not 
be advanced with the slightest hope of success; for 
the needed documents are wanting. With David 
eommencesa sound and really historical chronology. 
The two hundred chronological dates handed down 
by the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles are, 
with one or two exceptions (¢.9., the twelfth year of 
Ahaz, instead of the thirteenth year; see II Kings 
xvii. 1), of remarkable consistency. In a few cases, 
again, the figures are rightly given, but are by the 
present text attributed to some other event, owing 
to the transposition of the fragments of records 
saved from destruction at the fall of the First Tem- 
ple. For example: the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiahis not the year of the expedition of Sennacherib. 
but that of the sickness of Hezekiah and of the em- 
bassy of Merodach-baladan, King of Babylon. 'lhe 
twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam II., King of Israel 
(II Kings xv. 1), is mentioned as the first year of 
Uzziah, in flagrant contradiction to all the statements 
of the previous chapter, Which makes it correspond 
with the fifteenth or sixteenth year. 

Intentional mutilation of the text and suppression 
of all notice of the temporary suspension of the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom of Israel by the Syrians are 
the real cause of the larger number (15 or 16) given 
in ch. xiv.: the end of that chapter, and Isa. vii. 3, 
which can not be understood otherwise, indicate 
clearly that for eleven years Jeroboam IT. had been 
expelled from Samaria by the Syrians. "The subse- 
quent passages have been ruthlessly altered, in order 
to obviate the slightest mention of this cessation of 
Israel's realm. <A similar mutilation has been prac- 
tised at the end of ch. xv., where the interruption 
of Pekah's reign for nine years, and his supersession 
by Menahem IL mentioned in the Tiglath-pileser 
texts, are passed over in perfect silence. 

The statements are always to be analyzed in the 
only possible mathematical manner; če., by the for- 
mula that the zth year signifies n—1 years and a 
fraction of a year after the event. 

For the absolute fixation we have the solar eclipse 
of the eponym * Isid-seti-igbi." June 18, 809 B.c., 91 
years before which occurred the battle of Karkor, 
during Ahab's lifetime, and 78 years before which 
Jehu sent his tribute to Shalmaneser III. of Nin- 
eveh. 

The eponymic tablets and the Babylonian chroni- 
cle fix the date of the downfall of Samaria as Jan., 
721 B.C. 

The two eclipses of the year 7 of Cambyses (528- 
599 n.c.) fix the date of Nebuchadnezzar's accession 
as May-June, 605 s.c., and the date of the delivery 
of Jehoiachin by Evil-merodach, son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as the 27th (II Kings xxv. 27) or 25th (Jer. 
lii. 81) of Adar, either Sunday, Feb. 29, or Tuesday, 
March 2, 561 B.C. 

These starting-points admit of the establishment 

f the chronology with certainty in the following 
manner—the only one possible—without alterations 
of the text in the historical documents: 
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KINGS OF JUDAH. 


TM Ius ors esre teca 1047-1017 AIDA 2d ese aa 840-811 
SOIOIODIL evi eos 1017-978 Ugziah or AZariuh.... 811-758 
Rehoboam............ 0im-960 Jothaiissseovete trs » 408-142 
Abijam (Abijalu..... 060-958 ADR. eet a Cosa 142-721 
Algen 058-911 Hezekiah ..... ene 121-698 
Jehoshaphat, alone... 9017-805 Manasseh ............ 698-042 
Jehoshaphat and Jo- ATION I es ERSE MADE 0642-640 

I PME 320 udies 805-802 JOSIA uum) ra x cas 640-609 
Joram alone... e... ANZ-BSS MOU eeee se Goes ss ~G09 
Ahaziah.............. 835-857 Jehoiakim...... — 609-508 
Athaliah (Queen).... SS7-881 Jehoiaehin......... -595 
JUOUSllosiS nesese asees 881-840 Zedekiah ........ cece 098-587 


Destruction of the Temple, Sunday, Aur. 27, 587 B.C. 


Kines or ISRAEL. 


Jeroboam I...... ... , 001-956 Domination of Syria.. 799-788 
NACI: CELA a RT 056-955 Jeroboam I., second 
Baüdsldlosaso4 eere 955-032 VOIGT Cede cce 188-113 


my 


Eliza éve sare D-IL Zachariah (six months) 773-772 
Zimri (seven days).... -931 Shallum (one month). -772 
Omri with Tibni..... 031-927 Menahem I........ ee 712-101 
Omri, alone..... .... 927-920 Pekahiah ......... es 161-159 
ADD enter xr ds 920-900 Pekah, first reign.... 759-744 
Ahlagmieekeb eer ud 900-899 Menahem IH. under 

Jra sue pedro mes 899-887 the Assyrian Tig- 

PEN v E v Sit 881-839 lath-pileser........ » 544—195 
Jehoahaz Sy esses 850-812 Pekah, second reign.. 7385-730 
JTOSNSDN da oe dua aw dolus 842-825 Hoshea ....... pave ead 1930-121 
Jeroboam H., first 

VOIP ME ws 825-199 


Destruetion of Samaria, Jan., 121 B.C. 


'The great chronologists of the seventeenth century 
have long pointed out the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the statements of the duration ot the reigns 
of Jeroboam II. and Pekah and the time resulting 
from the synchronisms, But there is no error. In- 
deed, between the commencement and the end of the 
reign of Jeroboam II. fifty-two years elapsed; but 
during eleven of these he was superseded, and his de 
facto occupation of the throne counts only forty-one 
vears, as the Biblical text affirms. Similarly Pekah 
reigned only twenty years in Samaria, although 
twenty-nine intervened between his accession aud 
his death. 

9. From the Destruction of the First Temple to that of 
the Second under Titus (587 B.C. to 70 of the Common 
Era). 

The important events and dates are as follows: 


B.C. 
587-168 Loss of Jewish independence. 

538 Decree of Cyrus, King of Babylon, signed Oct., 539, al- 
lowing the Jews to return to Palestine. 

418 Institution of the Feast of Purim under Xerxes (Ahas- 
uerus); troubles in Palestine caused by the enemies 
of the Jews. 

398 Ezra, under Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

385 Nehemiah’s second organization. 
high priest. 

332 Alexander subdues Palestine. . 

312 Establishment of the Syrian power. 

170 Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) plunders Jerusalem. 
Jews lose their independence, 168 B.C. to 6 C.E. 

168 Mattathias the Hasmonean or Maccabean. 

o8 Herod supersedes the Hasmoneans. 
4 Early in April, death of Herod, and division of Pales- 
tine into four independent provinces. 


Government of the 


The 


C.E. 
6 Judea a province of Rome. 
69 Revolt of the Jews. 
10 Sunday, Aug. 5, destruction of the Second Temple. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jules Oppert, Salomon et Ses Successeurs, 
1877: idem, Nott Me Tangere, in Proceedings of Soc. of 
Biblical Archeology, Dec., 1897. 
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(II.) Biblical: In this article there will be bricf- 
ly given (1) the methods used for dating events and 
periods in the Old Testament; (2) the scientific 
data upon which the most reliable chronological sys- 
iem has been founded; and (3) the most valuable 
results in the fixing of important dates. 

1. Methods of Dating: Two main stages may 
he distinguished in the attempts made by Bible 
writers of the various periods to iudicate the times 
of occurrence of events. The first is that in which 
the narrator chooses any one out of a number of 
well-known events as a time-mark ; and the second 
is that in which an authoritative system is assumed 
as already prevailing. | 

Unsystematic Usages; Reference is made to: (4) a 
memorable phenomenon of nature; thus Amos Q. 1) 
dates from an earthquake (compare Zech. xiv. 5); 
(b) a great national movement; thus, the establish- 
ment of the Hyksos dynasty in Egypt is marked by 
the building of the city of Zoan (Num. xiii. 22); 
(c) a decisive military movement, as the expedition 
of Sargon of Assyria against Ashdod (Isa. xx. 1); 
(d) the death of a king of the writer's country, as 
of Uzziah or of Ahab (Isa. vi. 1, xiv. 28). 

A Conventional System: Such devices as the above- 
named could have only local vogue and value. 
Familiarity with tlie businesslike methods of outside 
communities, especially in the days of the later 
kings and during the Exile, led to the adoption of a 
methodical scheme for the dating of events. The 
decisive epoch was the period between Isaiah and 

Jeremiah, when the Judahites were 
Jeremiah completely under Assyrian domina- 
and tion. Dates are attached to several 

Ezekiel. individual prophecies of Jeremiah; 

and the statements are, for the most 
part, of contemporary origin (Jer. xxvii. e£ $eq.). 
The point of departure in the reckoning is the be- 
ginning of the reign of the then King of Judah, 
sometimes with the addition of the regnal year of 
the great King of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar (e.j., 
xxxii 1) A little later Ezekiel's prophecies were 
regularly dated, as was natural to a writer living in 
Babylonia. In accordance with the same custom 
several of the prophetical books were furnished with 
headings indicating the limits of the professional 
carcers of the authors. But these were added by 
later editors. 

More systematic and extensive are the chronolog- 
ical data of the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
where, throughout the history of the divided king- 
doms, are found not only the lengths of the reigns of 
the several rulers, but the dates of their accessions, 
in two separate series of synchronisms, Thus it is 
suid: “In the twentieth year of Jeroboam king of 
Israel began Asa to reign over Judah. . . . Forty 
and one years reigned hein Jerusalem ” (I Kings xv. 
9, 10). Many of the numbers given, especially the 
synchronisms, are erroneous, as is proved by the fact 

that no attempt to harmonize the two 

Jeroboam series has been successful [see, how- 
and Asa. ever, CirmoxornoaY (I.)]. The sum of 
the years of the kings of Israel from 

the schism to the Exile is 242; while that of the 
years of the kings of Judah for the same period is; 
960. Startling inconsistencies are also found where 


the several synchronisms for the same king are 
worked out. Thus, for the accession of Ahaz of 
Judah one has to choose between 727, 
The 720, and 715 n.c., according as one set 
Dates of data oranother is followed. Infer- 
Assigned ential evidence points conclusively to 
to Ahaz. the fact that all of these numbers were 
inserted, as a separate part of the nar- 
rative, in the editorial period that followed the loss 
of Jerusalem. It is equally certain that the syn- 
chronisms were a matter of independent calculation. 
But there is good reason to believe that if the regnal 
years were not found in surviving royal annals, 
they were at least preserved by a fairly reliable 
tradition supported in part by documentary testi- 
mony. By the help of Assyrian data they may be 
used with a fair degree of accuracy. 
One step backward beyond the division of the 
kingdom, Solomon, David, and Saul 
From the are each credited with a reign of forty 
Exodus to years. This suggests a conjectural 
Solomon. systematization. The hypothesis is 
strengthened by the frequent occur- 
rence of the number forty in numerations made for 
still earlier personages and events. Indeed, the 
summation of the years between the Exodus and 
the beginning of Solomon's Temple, found in 
I Kings vi. 1, has been plausibly conjectured to be 
made up of twelve generations, each of forty vears. 
The number 480 thus given is, however, too large by 
one-half; since the Exodus can not have occurred 
much before 1200 B.c., and the Temple was built 
about 960 n.c. 

For the chronology of the long period before 
Moses there are no sure data, since the numbers of 
the Masoretic text differ widely from those variously 

given by the Septuagint, the Samari- 

The tan Pentateuch, and the Book of Jubi- 

Earliest lees (first century C.E.) In the Maso- 

Period.  roetic data there are, moreover, several 

artificial schemes of systematization. 

For the details of these any good modern commen- 

tary on Genesis or special treatise on Bible chronol- 
ogy may be consulted. 

2. Scientific Data: Al chronological accuracy 
depends upon the fulfilment of two conditions. 
'To ascertain or verify the date of any event there 
must be a fixed point of departure, from which 
or to which the event in question is to be reckoned. 
Again,the data from which the time of the event 
is inferred must be adjusted to a connected system 
of time-reckoning reliable throughout. In other 
words. some ancient authority, referring to an es- 
tablished scheme or system, must have made a nota- 
tion of the event itself or of something synchronous 
with it. 

The Babylonians, and their kindred and disciples, 


the Assyrians, were the only people of Oriental an- — 


tiquity who duly kept such a required 

Babylonian system of time-notation. Itis to them 
Methods that the current divisions of time gen- 
of Numera- erally, as well as the beginnings of 
tion. mathematies and astronomy, are due. 
They had already in their earliest re- 

corded history the sense of number and computa- 
tion. The Hebrew writers were still working with 
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round numbers and employing primitive and un- 
certain eras thousands of years after the Baby- 
lonians had begun to keep their sacred and public 
records by separate and successive years and to pre- 
serve the results for later reference or tabulation. 

Naturally, most is gained for Biblical chronology 
from the synchronisms with contemporary Assyrian 
or Babylonian history, Of special importance are 
those available for the period of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, when the relations with Assvria were 
close and continuous, and at the same time the Bib- 

lical data are most abundant. Phere 

Helpful are three main sourees of information 
Cuneiform in the inscriptions. One is the royal 

Records. annals, in which events are often de- 

seribed as occurring in a given year of 
the king’s reign, or in the year of office of a given 
eponym. The second is the lists of such eponyms 
as were chosen successively from among Assyrian 
rulers of different grades to mark their respective 
years, which were accordingly called by their names. 
These lists are preserved in more than one form: and 
by combining them it is possible to make up a com- 
plete series for the period 893-666 B.C.. as Well as 
for shorter intervals both before and after. Their 
accuracy has been confirmed by every possible 
check. Not only historical events, but business 
documents also, were dated by the vears of the 
proper eponams. The third aid of this kind con- 
sists of listsof kingsin the order of their succession. 
with the lengths of their several reigns, as well as 
brief summaries of important events, usually re- 
ferred to by modern scholars as “chronicles.” 

An instance of the application of Assyrian data 
to Old Testament chronological problems may be 
given here. Shalmaneser IL, who reigned 860-825 
B.C., describes frequent expeditions to Syria and 
Palestine. and mentions by name Ahab and Jehu of 


Israel. He relates that in the year of 

Applica- his reign which is found to correspond 
tion of . to 842 B.C., he reccived tribute from 
Assyrian Jehu. Presumably this was at the 
Data. accession of Jehu, who would he 


anxious to secure support for his new 
pretensions: but this is only a conjecture. He 
mentions, also, that in 854 he fought a great battle 
against a league of western rulers, among whom 
were Ahab of Israel and Ben-hadad of Damascus. 
The history of Ahab, as given in the Bible, indicates 
that there was only one occasion on which Ahab 
and Ben-hadad could have made such a league with 
each other; namely, in the brief period between the 
peace of Aphek (I Kings xx. 34) and the death of 
Ahab in the third vear thereafter (ib. xxii. 2 ef seq. ). 
The middle year of this interval suggests itself as 
the date of the league, 854 n.c..— Ahab, therefore, 
must have died in 853 s.c. According to the narra- 
tive in kings, Jehu came to the throne in the twelfth 
year thereafter; that is to say, in 842. Using with 
necessary caution the Biblical numbers, one may now 
reckon backward and forward from these dates and 
obtain a fairly correct chronology of the whole per- 
iod from the schism to the close of the Exile. 
3. Results: The following are some of the 
most important dates which have been ascertained 
from combinations and inferences made upon the 


principles set forth above. 


Others had already been 


learned by the aid of Greek writers, especially 


Ptolemy, 


B.C. 

94 Division of the kingdom, 

Ss Omri made King of Israel. 

Samaria founded. 

5) Peace with Damascus. 

j9 Death of Ahab. 

42 Jehu made king and pays 
tribure to Assyria. 

Damascus taken by the 
Assyrians. 

763 Amos prophesies. 


Or Ww. y 


T97 


108 Isaiah prophesies. Death 
of King Uzziah. North- 


em Israel tributary to 
Tiglath-pileser IH. 

191 Judah under Ahaz pays 
homage to Assyria. 


B.C. 
733 Damaseus and Samaria 
taken by Tiglath-pile- 


ser. Part of Israel 
deported. 

125-2] Fall of Samaria. De- 
portation of people 


by Sargon of Assyria, 
who aeeeded in Jan., 
12]. 

50; Nebuchadnezzar 
vades Egypt. 

539 In July, Babylon taken 
by Gobryas the Mede, 
general of Cyrus. In 
October, Cyrus him- 
self enters the city, 


in- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ideler, Lehrbuch der Chronologie, 1831; 
Brandes, -ADhandlungen zur Gesch. des Orients, 1874: 
Schrader, K. (7. F. 1878; idem, K. A. T. 2d ed., 1883; Well- 
hausen, in Jahrbuch fiir Deutsche Theologie, 1875; W. R. 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel. and Their Place in History, 
1582. p. 413: Kamphausen, Chronologie der Hebrtiischen 
Könige, 1883; Mahler, Biblische Chronologie und Zeitrech- 
nung der THebrder, 1887 ; C. Niebuhr, Die Chronologie der 
(resch. Israels, ete., 1896; E. L. Curtis, Chronology of the Old 
Testament, in Hastings, Dict. Bible; RK. Marti, in Cheyne and 


Black, E ncyc. Bibl. s.v. 

E G. H. J. F. M«C. 
——Post-Biblical: The chronological system of 
the Jews was derived, like most of their science, from 
the Greeks. They used the “minyan shetarot ” (era 
of contracts, really the Seleucidan era, dating from 
312 n.c.) till the Middle Ages, when the method of 
reckoning from the creation of the world was intro- 
duced—probably by the later geonim, as it was em- 
ployed by R. Sherira (987 (0.5). This era begins 
with the year corresponding to 2760 5.c. Maimonides 
on oecasions used no less than three eras, as in. the 
Mishneh Torah (Shemittah, x. 4): “In the year 1107 
of the destruction of the Temple, 1487 of the Seleu- 
cidan era, 4936 of the Creation.” For a short. time 
the era of the Hasmoneans, dating from the autumn 
of 143 n.c. (see I Macc. xiii. 41-42), was in use. 
See ERA. 

The dates recorded according to these various eras 
are based in Jewish chronology on certain estimated 
intervals between important events in post-Biblical 
Jewish history, These intervals are given in ‘Ab. Za- 
rah 9a, 102 (probably derived from Seder ‘Olam Rab- 
bah, xxix.), which counts 84 years from the Second 
Temple to Alexander; 180 for the Greck empire ; 
105 from the beginning of the ITasmonean dynasty 
under John Hyrcanus (185 9.0.) to Herod; 103 from 
Herod to the destruction of the Temple; making in 
all 420 years, According to this reckoning, the era 
of contracts is placed six years after that of Alex- 
ander, the interval between whose appearance in 
Palestine and the destruction of the Second Temple 
is much less than in reality. The date of the acces- 
sion of erod is placed two years too late; and that 
of the destruction of the Temple is fixed at 68, which 
is, of course, two years too early. Loeb (* Revue 
Etudes Juives," xix. 202-205) has ingeniously ex- 
plained these discrepancies as due to a desire on 
the part of R. Jose, the author of the Seder ‘Olam 
Rabbah, to make them agree with the prediction of 
Dan. ix. 24 et seq., that seventy weeks (of years), or 
490 vears, would elapse between the Return from 
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the Exile and the destruction of the Second Temple. 
As the Exile was assumed to last seventy years, in 
accordance with Jeremiah, this left 420 years from 
the Return (537 1.6.) to the destruction of the Tem- 
ple (70 c.i), a discrepancy of 187 years. This is 


last 84 instead of 204 years (537-333 B.C.) This 
was done in order to make the interval between the 
Exodus and the era of contracts exactly 1,000 years. 
Owing to these discrepancies, great confusion ex- 
ists in the annals of the Jewish chroniclers. who 
have generally tried to combine the dates recorded 
by their predecessors with those of more recent 
events, using the era of creation almost exclusively 
(sce I. Loeb, “Josef Haccohen et les 

Dates of Chroniqueurs Juifs," Paris, 1888, re- 
Jewish printed from * Revue Etudes Juives,” 
Annalists. xv., xvi.); and it is dangerous to trust 
to their lists unless checked by con- 

temporary annals. In the subjoined chronological 


table the dates of the most prominent events of 
Jewish history have been derived from IIenrietta 


Szold's *Tables of Jewish History" in the index 
volume (pp. 104 e¢ seq.) of the American edition 
of Gractz’s “History of the Jews." For events 
of lesser importance the sources are in almost 
every case the local annalists as utilized by the his- 
toriansof the Jewsin therespectivecountries. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to the successive 
stages of legislation. while only selections have been 
made from the many cases of autos da fé, blood 
accusations, expulsions, host-tragedies, and acts of 
emancipation, for all of which complete lists are 
given in separate articles under the respective head- 
ings. ' 

In contradistinction to the usual custom, but few 
literary events have been included in the table, only 
those works which have affected the public opinion 
of the non-Jewish world having been regarded as of 
more direct historie importance. The ruling princi- 
ple has been to confine the list to strictly historie 
events; če., to incidents affecting either directly or 
indirectly the relations of the Jews to the states in 
whose territories they have dwelt. Incidents affect- 
ing merely the internal concerns of the Jewish com- 
munities have not, as a rule, been included. 


A Jewisn CHRONOLOGY FROM THE DESTRUCTION 
or JERUSALEM TO THE YEAR 1902. 
C.K, 
70. Jerusalem besieged and conquered by Titus; the Temple 
destroyed. 
72. Judea completely conquered ; the " Fiseus Judaicus “` in- 
stituted by Vespasian. 
115. The Jews of Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, Cyprus, Cyrene, 
and Libya rise against Trajan. 
118. The Jews of Palestine rise against Trajan and Hadrian ; 
" War of Lucius Quietus." 
188. Rebellion of Bar Kokba against Hadrian; restoration of 
the Jewish state. 
135. Fall of Bethar: end of Bar Kokba’s rebellion. 
161. Revolution in Palestine against Antoninus Pius. 
980. Judah NI.. son of Judah 11., patriarch, collects a tax from 
foreign communities. 
306, Council of Elvira forbids Christians to eat with Jews or 
to intermarry with them. 
325, First Nieene Council separates the celebration of Easter 
from that of the Jewish Passover. 
339. Constantius forbids, under penalty of death, marriage of 
a Jew with a Christian woman, and cireumcision of 
slaves. 


^ 
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361. Restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem undertaken under 
Julian the Apostate. 

362. Julian the Apostate abolishes the Jew tax. 

400. Moses, tne false Messiah of Crete. 

415. Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, drives the Jews from Alexan- 
dria. 

4]8. (March 10) Jews excluded from all public offices and dig- 
nities in the Roman empire. 

125. Extinction of the patriarchate. 

455. Persecution of the Babylonian Jews under Yezdegerd III. 

465. The Council of Vannes (Gaul) prohibits the clergy from 
taking part in Jewish banquets. 

471. Persecution of the Babylonian Jews under Firuz (Perozes); 
the exilarch Huna Mari and others suffer martyrdom. 

500 (cirea). Abu-Kariba, Himyarite king, adopts Judaism, and 
converts his ariny and his people. 

511. Mar-Zutra IL. prince of the Captivity (exilarch), estab- 
lishes an independent Jewish state in Babylonia under 
the Persian king Kobad. 

516. (May 14, 15) Uprising against Jews of Clermont; syna- 
gogue destroyed. 

517. The Couneil of Epaon forbids Christians to take part in 
Jewish banquets. 

518. Persecution of the Jews by Kobad, King of Persia. 

532. Justinian I. decrees that the testimony of Jews shall be 

valid only in Jewish cases. 

37. Justinian declares Jews incapable of holding any official 

dignity- 

538. The Council of Orleans forbids Jews to appear on the 
street at Eastertide. 

589. Reccared, Visigothic King of Spain, completely isolates 
Jews from Christians. 

612. Sisebut, Visigothic king. forces the Jews to accept baptism 
or to emigrate. 

624. The Banu Kainuka'a, a Jewish-Arabie tribe, driven from 
Arabia by Mohammed, 

527. Emperor Heraclius forbids Jews to enter Jerusalem, and 
in other ways harasses the Palestinian Jews. 

629. Dagobert orders the Jews of the Frankish empire to ac- 
cept baptism or to emigrate. 

633. The Council of Toledo under Sisenand. Visigothie king, 
and Isidore of Seville, forces converts to Judaism back 
to Christianity. 

638. Chintila enacts that only professing Catholics sball remain 
in Visigothic Spain; Jews emigrate. 

640. Omar, the second calif, banishes all Jews from Arabia; 
the " Pact of Omar?" imposes restrictions upon Jews in 
the whole Mohammedan world. 

641. Bulan, khan of the Chazars, becomes a Jew. 

058. Beginning of the Gaonate; Mar-Isaac, head of the Sura 
Academy, takes the title ** Gaon.” 

694. (Nov.) All Jews in Spain and Gallic Provence declared 
slaves; children under seven forcibly baptized. 

120. Omar II.. Ommiad Calif of Damascus, reenacts the * Pact 
of Omar." 

121. Appearance of the false Messiah Serenus in Syria causes 
many Spanish Jews to emigrate to Palestine. 

761. The karaite schism led by Anan ben David. 

“97. Isaac sent by Charlemagne on an embassy to Harun al- 
Rashid. 

$14. * Capitula de Judeis " of Charlemagne and Ludwig decide 
that Jews should not have Church utensils in pledge. 

$27 (cirea). Eberard, "^ Magister Judzeorum"" under Louis I. 
the Pious, king of the Franks, protects the Jews against 
Agobard, Bishop of Lyons. 

845. The Council of Meaux, under Amolo. Bishop of Lyons, en- 
acts anti-Jewish decrees, renewing those of Constantine 
and Theodosius II. 

850. Al-Mutawakkil orders the “Peoples of the Book " to wear 

yellow kerchiefs. 

8. Ibrahim ibn Ahmad orders Jews of Sicily to wear a badge. 

2. (July 13) Kalonymus saves life of Otto II. after battle of 

Cotrone, 

1007, Persecution at Rouen by Robert the Devil. 

1012. (Nov.) Jews driven from Mayenee by Emperor Henry TI. 

1013. (Apr. 19) Massacre at Cordova by soldiers of Sulaiman ibn 

al-Hakim. 

1021. Al-Hakim renews the * Pact of Omar" in Egypt. 

1066. Banishment of the Jews from Granada. 

1078. Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) promulgates canonieal 

law against Jews holding office in Christendom. 

1079. Jews repulsed from Ireland. 

1085. Pope Gregory VII. protests against Jews being placed by 

the King of Castile in authority over Christians. 

1090. * Fuero " (deeree) of Alfonso VI. appoints duel as means 
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1098. 


1099. 


of settling litigation between Christian and Jew. (Feb. 
19) Henry IV. grants to Judah ben Kalonymus and other 
Jews of Speyer protection to life and property. 

First Crusade ; Jews massacred along the Rhine and else- 
where. 

The Jews of Jerusalem burned in a synagogue by me 
Crusaders under Godfrey of bouillon. 


. (Jan. 6) The " Constitutio Pacis " of the imperial court at 


Mayence assures the Jews of the " emperor's peace.” 


. Massaere at Toledo. 
. Persecution at Rome; appearance of a false Messiah at 


Cordova. 


. Calixtus II. issues bull "sieut Judieis," the charter of the 


Roman Jews. 


. Ladislaus I. of Bohemia deerees that no Christian shall 


serve Jews. 


. Alleged martyrdom of St. William of Norwich (first ease 


of blood accusation). 


. Second Crusade: Jews massaered throughout Franee and 


Germany. Beginning of the Almohad persecution in 
northern Africa and southern Spain; Jews flee, or pre- 
tend to accept Islam. 

Statutes of Arles appoint a special Jewish oath. 

Jews of Persia persecuted on account of pseudo-Messiah, 
David Alroy. 


. Latins and Greeks, Jews and Saracens, granted right of 


being judged by their own laws in Sieily. 

Thirty-one Jews and Jewesses of Blois burned on the 
charge of having used human blood in the Passover. 
Persecution of the Jews of Yemen. Messianic excite- 

ment. 


. Sultan Nureddin Mahmud removes all Jews of Syria and 


Egypt from publie otlices. 


. Riot at Toledo, at which Fermosa, the Jewish mistress of 


Alfonso VIII., is killed. 


. The third Lateran Couneil passes deerees protecting the 


religious liberty of the Jews. (Aug.) Jews of Boppard 
and neighborhood slain because body of Christiun 
woman is found on banks of Rhine. Jews expelled 
from Bohemia. 

(April) Pbilip Augustus of France banishes the Jews from 
his hereditary provinces and takes one-third of their 
debts. 

Attack on the Jews of London at coronation of Richard I. 

(May 17) Self-immolation of 150 Jews at York to avoid 
baptism. 

* Ordinances of the Jewry’? passed in England for regis- 
tering Jewish debts, thus preparing the way for the 
exchequer of Jews. 

Jews permitted to return to France by Philip Augustus on 
payment of 15,000 livres in silver. 


. Bishop Conrad of Mayence issues a formula for an oath 


in German for Jews of Erfurt. 

(July 15) Innocent III. writes to Archbishop of Sens and 
Bishop of Paris laying down the principle that Jews are 
bound to perpetual subjection because of the Crucifixion. 


. Couneil of Avignon issues restrictive measures against the 


Jews. (July 22) French Jews attacked and plundered ; 
200 murdered. 
(Nov. 1) The Jews of England imprisoned by King John. 
Many French and English rabbis emigrate to Palestine. 


. The Jews of Toledo killed by Crusaders under the Cis- 


tercian monk Arnold; first persecution of Jews in 


Castile. 


. Magna Charta of England limits rights of the crown in 


Jewish debts to the principal. Fourth Lateran Council 
under Pope Innocent HI, among many anti-Jewish 
measures, decrees the Jew badge. 


. Jews killed at Erfurt. 
. Golden Bull of Hungary refuses Jews the right to hold 


public office. Council of Oxford imposes restrictions on 
the English Jews. 


. (Nov. 8) Rabbinical Synod of Mayence regulates the pay- 


ment of the Jewish taxes. 


. Council of Narbonne reenacts the anti-Jewish deerees of 


the fourth Lateran Council. 


. (Dec.) "Statutum de Judeis’’ in France by Louis IX. pro. 


hibits Jews from making contraets or leaving their 
lords’ lands. 


. (Dee. 10) Jews of Fulda find a murdered Christian: 261 


Jews killed in consequence. 


. Frederick II. takes Jews of Sicily unter his protection as 


being his "servi camerae" (first use of this term). 


. (June 95) Disputation before Louis IX. of Franee between 


Nicholas Donin and the Jews represented by Jehiel of 
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1211. 


1244. 


1246. 


1261. 
1303. 
1264, 


1365. 


1285. 
1286. 


1287, 
1290. 
1292. 
1294. 
1295. 


1297. 
1298. 


1901. 
1303. 


1306. 
1315. 
1320. 


1821. 


1322. 
1380. 
1334. 


1334. 
1391. 
1316. 
1348. 


. dahudan 


72 


Paris, Moses of Couey, Talmudist and itinerant preacher, 
and two others. 

(May 24) Riot at Frankfort on aceountof a Jewish convert, 
Jewish Parliament summoned to Worcester, England, 
Arehduke Frederick 1I. the Valiant, of Austria, grants 
privileges to the Jews (* Privilegium Fredericianum 7’). 
Twenty-four wagon-loads of Talmuds and other manu- 

scripts (1200) burned at Paris. 

James I. of Ardgon, in the Ordenamiento of Huesea, de- 
clares Jews to be “in commanda regis." Council of 
Béziers forbids Jews to practise medicine. 

(Dec.) Louis IX. expels Jews from France. 


9. (July 31) St. Hugh of Lineoln disappears, and the Jews 


are aeeused of murdering him for ritual purposes. 

de Cavalleria becomes ^" bayle-genersBl" and 
treasurer of Aragon. Provincial council of Fritzlar for 
province of Mayence repeats several of the canonical 
restrictions, including the badge (first time in Ger- 
many). 

Expulsion from Brabant, under will of Henry II., of all 
Jews except those living by trade. 

Disputation at Barcelona between Pablo Christiani and 
Nahmanides. 

Massacres at London, Canterbury, Winchester, and Cam- 
bridge by the barons in revolt against Henry III. 

(May 2) Persecution at Sunzig; 72 persons burned in 
synagogue. 


. (May 12) Synod of Vienna, under Cardinal Guida, orders 


Jews to wear pointed hats. 

(June 23) Persecution at Weissenburg. 

(Nov. 4) Jews of Lerida obtain permission to substitute 
oath by the Ten Commandments for the oath ** more 
Judaico.”’ 

(July 7) Gregory X. issues bull against blood accusation. 

Jews expelled from Marlborough, Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Cambridge, at request of the queen-mother. 

Alfonso X. orders all Jews of Leon and Castile to be im- 
prisoned till they pay 12.000 maravedis, and 12,000 for 
every day of delay in payment. English Jews forced to 
attend sermons of Dominicans. 

Blood accusation at Munich. 

(June 28) Meir ben Baruch of Rothenburg (1220-93), 
chief rabbi of Germany, imprisoned when about to emi- 
grate. Sancho of Castile in Cortes of Palencia orders 
Jews to submit their cases to the ordinary alcaldes 
(abolition of legislative autonomy). (Nov. 30) Bull of 
Honorius IV, to archbishops of York and Canterbury 
against Talmud. 

(May 2) All Jews in England thrown into prison. 

(Nov. 1) Jews banished from England. 

Ritual murder accusation and riot at Colmar. 

(Aug. 7) Bolko I. of Silesia grants Jews *'Privilegium 
Fredericianum.? 

(June 23) Boniface VIII. enters Rome and spurns the 
Torah presented to him by Jewish deputation. 

" Judenordnung " for Brandenburg, 

Persecution of the Jews in Germany instigated by Rind- 
fleisch ; Mordecai ben Hillel a martyr. 

Jews plundered and slain at Magdeburg. 

Ordinance of Philip the Fair enacts that all trials between 
Christians and Jews be decided by regular courts, 

First expulsion of the Jews from France under Philip the 
Fair. 

(July 28) Jews recalled to France by Louis X. for twelve 
years. 

The Pastoureaux persecutions in France (‘‘ gezeret ha- 
no'imn ?), 

The Leper persecution in France (** gezeret mezora'im "'). 
(June 24) Second expulsion of the Jews from France. 
Five thousand slain in Dauphiné on eharge of well- 
poisoning. 

(Pentecost) Talinuds burned in Rome. 

Alleged desecration of host at Güstrow. 

(Oct. 9) Casimir JH. the Great, of Poland, grants Jews 
" Privilegium Fredericianum.” 

Host-tragedy at Constance. 

(May) Armleder massacres at Ensisheim, Mühlhausen, 
Rufach, ete. 

Blood accusation at Munich. 

(Feb. 28) The Ordenamiento of Alcaza orders all usury to 
cease. (July 16) Karl IV. forbids Jews being sum- 
moned before the Vehmgericht. 


1348-49. Persecution of the Jews in central Europe on account 


of the Black Denth. Pope Clement VI. issues two 


bulls protecting them. 


1365. 


157 


adit. 


1380. 
1381. 


1387. 
1389, 


1391. 


1391. 
1400. 


1403. 
1405. 
1407. 
1410. 


1411. 


1418. 


1415. 
1420. 
1428. 


142. 
1432. 


1431. 


1435. 
1438. 
1440. 
1447. 
1450. 


1451. 
1451. 


1458. 
1460. 


1404. 


1467. 
1468, 


1469. 
1470. 
1415 
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. Alfonso IV. of Portugal enforces the badge (first in the 


Peninsula). 


. Cortes of Valladolid demands the abolition of the judicial 


autonomy of Spanish-Jewish communities. JONSIDHUCR 
at Königsberg in Neumark. 


. Jews invited back to Worms on account of their useful- 


Ness. 


. (Nov) Samuel Abulafla dies under torture on the charge 


of peculation. Manessier de Vesoul obtains from King 
John a decree permitting Jews to dwell in France. 

Jews expelled by Louis the Great from Hungary: many 
cgo to Wallachia. 

AM Jews imprisoned and robbed in Austria. 

(Nov. 16) Riot at Paris; many Jews plundered, several 
killed, most fled. 

A synod at Mayence regulates the rabbinical marriage 
laws. 

Jews expelled from Basel. 

(Apr. 18) The charge of insult to a priest carrying the sac- 
rament leads to the massacre of the Jews in Prague. 

(June 6) Spanish horrors begin ; Ferdinand Martinez in- 
cites the mob against the Jews of Seville; anti-Jewish 
riots spread throughout Castile and Aragon. 

(Nov. 3) Third and last expulsion of the Jews from 
France, under Charles VI. 

Persecution of the Jews of Prague at the instigation of the 
convert Pessach ; Lipmann of Mühlhausen among the 
EE 

(Oct. 25) Juan II. of Castile withdraws civil jurisdiction 
from P 8. 

Jews expelled from Speyer. 

(Oct. 20) Jews attacked at Craeow. 

(Sept. Meir Alguades slain on charge of host-desecra- 
tion. 

Vincent Ferrer raises the populace against the Jews. 
Second general massacre of Jews in all the Spanish 
provinces. 

(Jan. 7) Religious disputation at Tortosa arranged by 
Pope Benedict, XIIT. between Geronimo de Santa Fé and 
Vidal ben Benveniste ibn Labi and Joseph Albo. 

(May 11) Bull of Benedict XIII. against the Talmud and 
any Jewish book attacking Christianity. 

Charges of host-desecration lead to the putting to death of 
a number of Jews aud to the expulsion Of the remainder 
from Lower and Upper Austria. 

Jews expelled from Cologne. 

Jews expelled from Zurich. 

Rabbinical synod at Valladolid. Host-tragedy at Segovia. 
A synod at Avila, under Abraham Benveniste Senior, 
provides for an educational system for Jewish Spain. 

The Council of Basel renews old and devises new canon- 
jeal restrictions against Jews. Annihilation of the Jews 
of Majorea 

Jews expelled from Speyer. 

Jews expelled from Mayence. 

Jews expelled from Augsburg. 

Casimir IV. of Poland grants special privileges to Jews. 

Ludwig X. of Bavaria throws all the Jews in forty towns 
into prison and confiscates their property. 

Nicholas de Cusa enforees the wearing of the Jew badge in 
Germany. 

(May 2) Forty-one Jews burned at Breslau, and Jews ex- 
pelled from Brünn and Olmütz, through Capistrano. 

Jews expelled from Erfurt. 

(March 5) Thestates of Austria demand that no Jew be per- 
mitted to dwell there. Jews expelled from Savoy. 

(Apr. 12) Jews plundered and murdered by soldiers in 
Cracow. 

Eighteen Jews burned at Nuremberg. 

Jews expelled from Neisse by the gilds. Blood accusa- 
tion brought against Jews of Sepulveda. 

Jews plundered and slain at Posen. 

Jews expelled from bishopric of Mayence. 


. Bernardinus of Feltre preaches against the Jews in Italy. 


The Jews charged with the murder of Simon of Trent 
forritual purposes. Riots in Padua and elsewhere in 
Italy and Sicily. 


. Blood accusation in Regensburg through the convert 


Wolfram. 

Jews plundered at Colmar and burned at Passau ; the rest 
expelled through bishop. 

Jews expelled from diocese of Bamberg on account of 


Simon of Trent affair. 
The Inquisition against the Maranos established in Seville 


and at other places in Castile. 


1482. 


1484. 
1486. 


1490. 
1492. 
1494. 
1195. 
1496. 
1498. 
1501, 
1502. 
1508. 
1505. 
1506. 
1508. 


1510. 


1516. 
1524. 
1539. 


1530. 
1381. 


1541. 
1542, 


1543. 
1548. 
1550. 
1551. 
1554. 


wwe 


1555. 
1556. 


1567. 


1576. 


1582, 
1586 
1592. 
1593. 
1596. 
159s. 
10612. 
1614. 


1615. 


Chronology 


Inquisition established in Aragon; Thomas de Torque- 
mada, chief inquisitor. 

Jews expelled from Arles. 

(Feb. 12) Auto da fé at Toledo at which 740 were absolved. 
(pee, 10) Another auto at same place ; 900 Jews ** recon- 
ciled." 

(Jan. 25) First auto at Barcelona. (May 24 and July 30) 
Autos da fé at Toledo; at former, 21 Jews burned, 400 
punished ; at latter, 76 burned. 

(Dec.) Jews expelled from Geneva. 

(Aug. 2) Expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 

Jews plundered in Naples. Blood accusation at Tyrnau. 

Jews expelled from Florence, but readmitted after a few 
months on account of their utility ; Jews expelled from 
Lithuania. 

Expulsion of Jews from Styria. Manoel of Portugal or- 
ders the Jews to accept baptism or leave the country. 
'The exiles settled in Navarre banished. Jews expelled 

from Nuremberg and Ulm. 

(July) Fifty-four Jews burned at Seville. 

Appearance of the pseudo-Messiah Asher Làmmlein. 

Pfefferkorn denounces Reuchlin. (March 22) Jews per- 
mitted to return to Lithuania. (Dec. 27) Judaizing fol- 
lowers of Zechariah of Kiev burned at Moscow. 

Jews expelled from Orange. All slain at Budweis on a 
child-murder accusation. 

Jews settle in Pinsk and secure synagogues and cemetery. 
Massacre of 4,000 Maranos in Lisbon. 

(July 15) Royal decree issued expelling Jews from Portu- 
gal. 

Burning of Jewish books at Frankfort. Thirty-eight Jews 
burned in Berlin for host-desecration and child-murder 
(Grütz, ix. 94). 

(March) Venice sets apart a special quarter for a ghetto 
(first use of the term). 

The Jews of Cairo threatened with destruction by Ahmad 
Shaitan, viceroy of Egypt. Jews return to Genoa. 

(May 21) Thirty Jews burned at Pésing on blood accusation. 
Solomon Molko (Diogo Pires, 1501-32) begins his Mes- 
sianic agitation. 

(Aug. 12) Josel of Rosheim obtains extension of Alsatian 
privileges from Charles V. 

Clement VII. issues a bull establishing the Portuguese In- 
quisition for Maranos. 

Jews expelled from Naples. 

Jews expelled from Bohemia because of fires in Prague 
and other towns. 

Luther publishes his attack on the Jews. 

(July 10) Eighteen hundred Maranos released from the 
prisons of the Inquisition in Portugal 

(April 2) Jews banished from Genoa. 

Jews expelled from Bavaria and Württemberg. 

(June 21) Rabbinical synod at Ferrara. 

Paul IV. issues the bull "Cum Nimis Absurdum." Jews 
expelled from the Palatinate. 

Twenty-four Jews of Ancona hanged and burned by order 
of Paul IV. 

Don Joseph Nassi appointed ruler of Naxos and eleven 
other islands of the Grecian archipelago. (June 18) 
Jews expelled from Genoese territory. 

Isane Luria Levi (1534-72), cabalist, pretends to be the 
Messiah, son of Joseph. 

(Feb. 26) Bull of Pius V., " Hebraeorum Gens," expels 
Jews from Papal States except Rome, Bologna, and An- 
cona. 


. Solomon Ashkenazi sent as an envoy to Venice by Sultan 


Selim II. 

(Jan. 28) The Jew Lippold executed at Berlin; all Jews 
expelled from Brandenburg. 

m Bathori allows the Jews of Poland fo carry on 

ade without restrictions. 

Pp from Silesia. 

(cirea). The Jews of Poland establish the Council of 
Four Lands; Moréecai Jafe probably its first president. 

(Aug. 17) Papal ediet forbids Jews to admit Christians 
into synagogues. ete. 

Clement VIII expels the Jews from all the Papal States 
except Rome and Ancona. The first Marano settlement 
in Holland made at Amsterdam under Jacob Tirado. 

Persecution of the Persian Jews by Shah Abbas the Great. 

Bet Jacob synagogue consecrated at Amsterdam. 

Portuguese Jews granted right of residence in Hamburg. 

(Sept. 2) Vineent Fettmilch’s attack upon the Jews of 
Frankfort. 

Jews of Worms banished- 


Chronology 

Chrysostomus 

1616. Jews return to Frankfort and Worms. 

1617. (Jan. 3) “ Neue Stüttigkeit ” for Frankfort makes right of 
domieil for Jews perpetual. 

1629. (June 28) Lippman Heller forced to leave his post as rabbi 
in Prague. 

1632. (April 20) Proselyte Nicolas Antoine burned at Geneva. 

(July 4) Auto da fé at Madrid. 

1639. Dutch West India Company grants Jews of Guiana full 
religious liberty, 

1642. Six hundred Jews of Amsterdam with Isaac Aboab as 
hakam settle at Pernambuco. 

1646. The Jews in Brazil side with the Duteh in their war with 
the Portuguese. 

1648. The beginning of the Cossack perseeutions of the Jews in 
Poiand under Chmielnicki. 

1652. Two leagues along the coast of Curacao granted to David 
Nassi for a Jewish colony. 

1654. (July 8) Twenty-four Jews land at New Amsterdam from 
Brazil. 

1655. (Oct.) Menasseh ben Israel goes to London to obtain from 
Cromwell the readmission of Jews into England, 

1657. (Feb. 4) Resettlement Day; Oliver Cromwell grants Car- 
vajal right of residence for Jews in England. 

1659. (Feb. 26) Jews expelled from all the Papal States exeept 
Rome and Ancona. 

1660. Jews expelled from Kiev by Alexis. 


1680. 
1682. 
1630. 


1690. 
1695. 
1700. 


1703. 
1710. 


1116. 


1151. 
1756, 
1791. 


1761. 
1167. 


1772. 


Shabbethai Zebi (1626-1676) publicly accepted as the Mes- 
siali at Smyrna. 

(Feb. 14) Jews run races at the Roman carnival for the 
last time. 

Jews banished from Vienna and Lower Austria by Emperor 
Leopold I. Synod of Lithuanian rabbis and deputies set- 
tle spheres of jurisdiction in relation to central kahals. 


. Frederick William, the Great Elector, grants a privilege 


for twenty years to fifty families driven from Austria. 


18. Appearance of the pseudo-Messiah Mordecai Moshiah of 


Eisenstadt. 

(June 80) Auto da fé at Madrid. 

(May 10) Auto da fé at Lisbon. 

Jews the victims of the Imperialist soldiery at the recap- 
ture of Buda from Turks. 

Ninety Jews from Curacao settle at Newport, R. I. 

Jews forbidden to enter Sweden by Charles IX. 

The house of Oppenheimer in Vienna attacked by a mob. 
Eisenmenger attempts to publish his " Entdecktes Ju- 
denthum.” 

Jonas Aaron settles in Philadelphia. 

The " Judenordnung " of Hamburg determines the social 
condition of the Jews of that city. 

(July 24-25) Serious uprising against the Jews at storming 
of Posen. 

(April 26) Jews expelled from Russia and the Ukraine by 
Catharine, (Noy. 15) Act passed by General Assembly 
of New York permitting Jews to omit “Son the faith of a 
Christian” from oath of abjuration. 

(Sept. 2) “ Editto sopra gli Ebrei " of Clement III. renews 
all restrictions against Jews of Rome. 

(July) Forty Jews from Lisbon arrive at Savannah, Ga. 

(Feb. 4) Joseph Süss Oppenheimer executed at Vienna. 

(Feb. 3) Charles the Bourbon, King of Naples and of the 
two Sicilies, invites the Jews back for tifty years. (July 
11) Jews expelled from Little Russia by Czarina Anne. 
Act passed by English Parliament naturalizing Jews 
settled in the American colonies. 

(Dec. 2) Jews expelled from Great Russia by Czarina 
Elizabeth. 

(Dec. 18) Expulsion of Jews from Bohemia and Moravia. 

Bull of Benedict XIV. decides that a Jewish child baptized, 
even against canonical law, must be brought up under 
Christian influences. 

Jews permitted to remain in Bohemia on payment of a 
"^ Judensteuer “ of 216,000 florins. 


> 


. (April 17) Frederick the Great issues a." Generalprivi- 


legium " for the Prussian Jews. 

Act passed by English Parliament permitting Jews to be 
naturalized. “No Jews, no wooden shoes" riots in 
England. 

Act granting naturalization to English Jews repealed. 

Blood accusation in Jampol, Poland. 

Jacob Frank becomes leader of the Shabbethaians. Bishop 
of Kamenitz-Podolsk orders Talmuds to be burned. 

Persecution of Jews in Yemen. 

(June 20) Cossacks slay thousands of Jews at Homel. 

Jews settle in Stockholm, Karlskrona, and Gothenburg, 
by favor of Gustavus III. 
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178]. 


182. 
1787. 
1790. 
1191. 
1796. 
1797. 


1801. 
1803. 


1804. 


1309. 
1511. 
1812, 
1815. 
18l5. 


1818, 
1819. 


1856. 


1539. 
1540. 


1844. 


1819. 


1852. 
1858. 


1858. 


1860. 
1863. 
1866. 


1863. 


1870. 


1571. 


13133. 
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(Oet. 17) Senatorial decree of Russia grants freedom of 


settlement and other rights to baptized Jews. 

Joseph H. of Austria abolishes the Jewish poll-tax, and 
grants civil liberties to the Jews. 

Joseph II. issues his 'l'oleration Edict. 

Frederick William H. removes the '* Leibzoll " in Prussia. 

The French National Assembly grants citizenship to the 
Sephardic Jews of Bordeaux. New constitution for 
Jews of Silesia ; a few receive general privileges, ete. 

The French National Assembly grants full eivil rights to 
the Jews. 

Jews of Holland declared by the National Assembly to be^ 
full citizens of the Batavian Republic. 

(Aug. 1) Two Jews, Bromet and De Lemon, elected mem- 
bers of the second National Assembly of Holland. 

“ Leibzoll " removed in Nassau. 

Israel Jacobson and Wolff Breidenbach agitate the aboli- 
tion of the poll-tax for Jews in Germany. 

(Dee. 9) "Enaetient concerning the Jews” passed by 
Alexander I. of Russia. 


. The Great Sanhedrin convened by Napoleon ; Joseph David 


Sinzheim president. 


. (Jan. 27) Jerome Napoleon issues decree giving full civic 


rights to Jews of Westphalia. (Dee. 11) Napoleon at 
Madrid issues decree dividing the French empire into 
Jewish consistories. 

Law of Baden forms Jews into special religious commu- 
nity with all privileges. 

The Jews of Hamburg emancipated. 

The Jews of Prussia emancipated, 

(Feb. 18) The Jews of Mecklenburg emancipated. 

(June 8) “© Bundesakte ” passed at the Congress of Vienna 
decrees maintenance of status quo in the political condi- 
tion of the Jews. 

First Reform ‘Temple in Hamburg opened, 

(Aug.) The beginning of the " Hep, hep!” persecutions. 
Formation of the Society for the Culture and Science of 
the Jews, by Zunz, Gans, and Moser. 

Jews admitted again at Lisbon. 


» Jews expelled from St. Petersburg through influence of 


gilds. 


Jews obtain full civie rights in the state of Maryland, 


U. 8. A. Decree issued in Russia enrolling Jews for 
military service. 

Louis Philippe orders salaries of rabbis to be paid by the 
state. 


. (Oct. 29) Jews of Kur-Hessen granted full emancipation. 
- (April 13) General Jewish regulations issued in Russia. 


Edict of Nicholas I. founding agricultural colonies in 
Russia. 

Law refusing Jews the right to bear Christian names re- 
newed in Prussia. 

Sultan ‘Abd al-Majid grants citizenship to Turkish Jews. 

(Feb. 5) Damascus blood accusation. (Noy. 6) Firman is- 
sued by sultan against blood accusation. 

(May 25) Louis Philippe issues regulations for the internal 
organization of French Jews. (June) Rabbinical con- 
ference at Brunswick. 


5. (April) Ukase issued ordering Russian and Polish Jews to 


adopt ordinary costume. 

Emancipation Year: most of the countries of central 
Europe grant full civic and political rights to Jews—in 
the majority of cases, repealed the next year. (May 1y- 
40) Riots in Presburg. 

(July 3) Baron Lionel de Rothschild, previously returned 
as M.P. for city of London, not allowed to take seat. 

(Sept. 3) Violent anti-Jewish riots at Stockholm. 

(Feb. 18) *' Hatti-Humayun " issued, granting full civic 
rights to Turkish Jews. 

(June 24) Edgar Mortara in Ancona forcibly taken from 
his family by Bishop of Bologna on plea that he had 
been baptized when an infant by a Roman Catholic 
servant. The oath “on the true faith of a Christian” 
abolished in England: Jewish disabilities removed. 

Alliance Israélite Universelle founded. 

(July) Emancipation of Swiss Jews. 

Rumanian constitution, clause 7, makes all Rumanian 
Jews “alens.” 

Jews permitted to return to Spain. The law of the North 
German Federation of July 3 deerees that no state shall 
retain restrictions on the ground of religious beliof. 

(March) Thirteen hundred and sixty Jews expelled from 
districts of Falciu and Vaslui, Rumania. 

Anglo-Jewish Association founded. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations established. 
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18:0. (July 28) E. Lasker procures the passing of the " Austritt- 
gesetz," permitting Jews to change their congregation. 

1878. (July 13) The Berlin Congress inserts clause 44, that dis- 
tinetion of religion shall not be à bar to civil and polit- 
ical rights in Rumania. 

1880. (Nov. 20-22) Debate in Prussian Diet on Kantorowicz in- 
cident. 

1881. Atrocities against Jews in South Russia. (April 25) Anti- 
Semitic league in Germany presents petition with 255,000 
signatures to Prince Bismarck. (April 27) Riot at Ar- 
genau. 

1882. (April 7) Disappearance of Esther Solymosi causes a trial 
on blood accusation at Tisza-Eszlar. (May 3) " May 
Laws" issued by General Ignatief confining the Jews 
in the Pale of Settlement to the towns. 

1884. (March 7) Rumanian law prohibiting hawking puts 5,000 
Jewish families out of employment. (July 9) Lord 
Rothschild takes his seat as first Jewish peer in the 
British House of Lords. 

1885. Pittsburg Conference of American Rabbis establishes a 
platform for Reform Judaism. 

1886. Drumont publishes " La France Juive,” 

1887. (Feb. 28) Rumanian law excluding Jews from public 
service and from tobacco trade and from employment 
in retail trade. 

1589. (May 12) Rumanian law limiting number of Jewish fac- 
tory hands to one-third. . 

1890. (Dec. 10) Guildhall meeting against persecution of Russian 
Jews by May Laws. 

1891. (June 29) Blood aceusation at Xanten. 

1892. Jewish Colonization Association founded by Baron de 
Hirsch. 

1803. (Jan. 14) Rumanian law prohibiting Jews from being em- 
ployed in publie medical department. 

1895. Capt. Alfred Dreyfus condemned and degraded as a spy 
and deported to Devils Isle, Cayenne. 

1897. (Aug. 29-31) First Zionist Congress at Basel. 

1898. (Oct.) Eleven thousand two hundred Jewish children re- 
fused admission to publie schools in Rumania. 

1899. (Mareh 81) Rumanian law exeluding Jews from agricul- 
tural and professional schools. (Sept. 2) Dreyfus con- 
demned a second time, but ^ pardoned "' on Sept. 19. 

1900. (Aug. 19-16) Fourth Zionist Congress at London. (Sept. 
8) Israelsky, accused of ritual murder at Konitz, ac- 
quitted. 

1901. (Dee.) Rumanian law prohibiting Jews from holding sa- 
loons or stores in rural districts. 

1902. (March) Rumanian law prohibiting employment of Jew- 
ish working men. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Loeb, Josef Haccohen. et les Chroni- 
queurs Juifs, pp. 79, 86; S. Cassel, Juden, in. Ersch and 
Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 27, pp. 32-93 ; Stern, Jüdische 
Zeitrechnung, ib. S. Poznanski, in Monatsschrift, xliv. 
508; H. Ellenberger, Die Leiden und Verfolgungen der 
Juden, Budapest, 1882; E. H. Lindo, A Jewish Calendar. 
pp. 105-134, London, 1888; H. Schlesinger, Chronologisches 
Handbuch zur Geseh. der Juden, Berlin, 1872; Kohler, 
Chronology, in American Jews! Annual, 1884-85. 

G. J. 

CHRYSOSTOMUS, JOANNES (generally 
known as St. Chrysostom): Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, one of the most celebrated of the Church 

Fathers, and the most eminent orator of the early 

Christian period; born in 847 at Antioch; died Sept. 

14, 407, near Comana, in Pontus. Chrysostom orig- 

inally devoted himsclf to the law, but soon felt 

dissatisfied with this vocation, and at the age of 
twenty-three was made a deacon. About fifteen years 
later (886) he advanced to the rank of presbyter, and 
in 898 was appointed by the empcror Bishop of Con- 
stantinople. Havingattacked the empress Eudoxia 
in his sermons, he was banished (403), but was re- 
called soon after, upon the unanimous demand of 
his congregation. He repeated his attacks upon the 
empress, ind was again banished in 404, fivst to 

Nica, then to Cucusus in the desert of the Taurus, 

and finally to Pityos on the Black Sea; but he died 

while on the way to the last-named place. 
The name “Chrysostomus” (* golden-mouthed ” : 


Apecóc = * gold,” and evóra = “ mouth”) is a title of 
honor conferred on this Church father only, It was 
first used by Isidore of Seville (696), and is significant 
of the importance of the man, whose sermons, of 
which one thousand have been preserved, are among 
the very best products of Christian rhetoric. Asa 
teacher of dogmaticsand exegesis Chrysostom is not 
of so much importance, although much space in his 
works is devoted to these two branches. Among 
his sermons, the * Orationes VHI. Adversus Judivos " 
(ed. Migne, i. 848-944) deserve special notice, inas- 
much as they mark a turning-point in anti-Jewish 
polemics. While up to that time the Church as- 
pired merely to attack the dogmas of Judaism, and 
did that in a manner intended only for the learned, 
with Chrysostom there began the endeavor, which 
eventually brought so much suffering upon the 
Jews, to prejudice the whole of Christendom against 
the latter, and to erect hitherto unknown barriers 
between Jews and Christians. 

It was the existing friendly intercourse between 
Jews and Christians which impelled Chrysostom to 

his furious attacks upon the former. 
Attack on Religious motives were not lacking, for 
Jews. many Christians were in the habit of 
celebrating the Feast of the Blowing 
of the Shofar, or New-Year, the Day of Atonement, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles (* Adversus Judæos,” 
i.; ed. Migne, i. 848). “What forgiveness can we 
expect,” he exclaimed, “when we run to their syn- 
avogues, merely following an impulse or a habit, and 
call their physicians and conjurers to our houses?” 
(ib. viii.) In another place Chrysostom says: “I 
invoke heaven and earth as witnesses against you 
if any one of you should go to attend the Feast 
of the Blowing of the Trumpets, or participate 
in the fasts, or the observance of the Sabbath, or 
observe an important or unimportant rite of the 
Jews, and Iwill be innocent of your blood ” (čb. i. 8; 
ed. Miene, i. 855). Not only had Chrysostom to com- 
bat the pro-Jewish inclinations of the Antiochians 
in religious matters, but the Jews were held in so 
much respect at that time, that Christians preferred 
to bring their lawsuits before Jewish judges, because 
the form of the Jewish oath seemed to them more 
impressive and binding than their own (č. i. 3; ed. 
Migne, i. 847). 

Chrysostom further argues atlengthin his writings 
that Judaism has been overcome and displaced by 
Christianity. He attempts to prove this by showing 

that the Jewish religion can not ex- 
Arguments ist without a temple and sacrifice and 
Against a religious center in Jerusalem, and 
Judaism. that noneof the later religious institu- 
tions ean fill the place of the ancient 
ones. Chrysostom derides the Patriarchs, who, he 
declares, were no priests, but gave themselves the 
appearance of such, and merely played their parts 
like actors. Headds: “The holy Ark, which the 
Jews now have in their synagogues. appears to be 
no better than any wooden box offered for sale in 
the market” (75. vi. 7; ed. Migne, i. 614). 

But he is not satisfied with the derision of all 
things sacred to the Jews. He tries to convince his 
hearers that it is the duty of all Christians to hate 
the Jews (čb. vi. 7; ed. Migne, i. 854), and declares 
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it asin for Christians to treat them with respect. 
In spite of his hatred of the Jews and Judaism, 
Chrysostom — as, indeed, the whole Antiochian 
school in their Bible exegesis—shows a dependence 
upon the Hagegadah, which at the time predominated 
among the Palestinian Jews. A few parallels with 
the Haggadists have been given by Weiss, but they 
could be easily increased; and even in instances not 
directly taken from the IHaggadah, its influence can 
be noticed in the writings of Chrysostom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The best edition of Chrysostom’s works is by 

Montfaucon, 18 vols., in. Patroloyice Cursus Completus, ed. 

Migne, Greek series, Paris, 1718-38; Bohringer, Die Kirche 

Christi und Ihre Zeugen, ix.; Bush, Life and Times of 

Chrysostomus, 1875; Lutz, Chrysostomus und die Beriihmtes- 

ten Redner, 1859; Cassel, in Erseh and Gruber, Encye. 

Xxvii. Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 350-357: Perles, Chrys- 

ostomus and the Jews, in Ben Chanarnja, ii. 509-511; 

Weiss, Dor, iii. 128-129. 

Kk. L. G. 

CHUDNOV: Town in the government of Vol- 
hynia, Russia. A Jewish community existed here 
before the uprising of the Cossacks in 1048. In 1898 
the town had nearly 8,000 inhabitants. Amon 
them there were about 3,500 Jews, who were princi- 
pally engaged in handicrafts and commercial pur- 
suits. The former employed 1,952 Jews, of whom 475 
owned their shops, 498 were wage-workers, and 279 
were apprentices. The principal trades followed by 
the Jews are tailoring and shoemaking, the former, 
in 1898, employing 475 men, and the latter 850. The 
journeymen numbered 55. 

The educational institutions include a Talmud 
Torah with 80 pupils, a private school for male 
pupils, one for female pupils, and 30 hadarim with 
an attendance of about 800, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Katz, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim, Berlin, 1899, 
pp. 39, 41. 
H. R. S.J. 


CHUETAS (*Pork-Eaters") or INDIVIDUOS 
DELA CALLE (“Ghetto People”): Names given 
to the descendants of the secret Jews in Majorca, 
who at heart were still faithful to Judaism, hut who, 
inorder to induce the belief that they were good 
Christians, publicly ate pork (“chuya,” diminutive 
“chueta”); the second term, “Ghetto People,” is 
self-explanatory. Their fate was similar to that of the 
Cagots of the Pyrenees, who are still held in abhor- 
rence by the natives of that region. People were 
afraid to approach them; at church they sat apart; 
and even in the cemetery their bodies were isolated. 
When the tribunal of the Inquisition was established 
in Majorca in 1488, it granted a general amnesty to 
all Jews that solicited pardon for their apostasy, and 
it received back the repentant ones, to the num- 
ber of 680, on payment of a considerable fine. Be- 
ginning with 1509, however, several secret Jews 
were publicly burned before the Gate of Jesus at 
Palma; and in 1679, when a synagogue was discov- 
ered in an outlying house, several hundred of them 
were condemned by the tribunal to imprisonment 
for life, and their property was confiscated. 

To escape these continuous persecutions and ex- 
tortions, a number of Chuetas, reputed to be the 
wealthiest inhabitants of Palma, decided to leave 
the “Golden Island” inan English vessel which they 
had hired for the purpose; and they had set sail, 
when unfavorable winds compelled them to return to 


-the harborof Palma. 
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After having been imprisoned 
for five years, these unfortunates were, in 1691, con- 
demned by the Inquisition to the confiscation of 
their property, and more than fifty of them were 
garroted and then burned at the stake. Among the 
latter were Raphael Valls, “an excellent rabbi”; 
Raphacl Benito Terongi, his most faithful pupil; 
and Catalina Terongi, a sister of the latter. These 
hero-muürtyrs were commemorated by Majorcan 
troubadours, whose verses are still sung by the 
women of the island while at their work. The In- 
quisition did its utmost to fan the prejudice of the 
people against the outlawed. Their portraits were 

placed in the Dominican monastery; and in 1755 a 

list was published in which were mentioned the 

names and rank of all those condemned. to death or 

to confiscation of property from 1645 to 1691. 

Not until the publication of the roval decree, Dec. 
16, 1782, was an amelioration effected in the condi- 
tion of these people, who were thenceforward per- 
mitted to reside in any street in the city of Palma 
and in any part of the island, and were no longer to 
be called Jews, Hebrews, or Chuetas, under penalty 
of the galleys or imprisonment in the fortress. 
Three years later they were declared cligible to the 
army and the navy as well as to publie offices. Not- 
withstanding, as late as 1857 there appeared a spe- 
cial book directed against them. It bore the title 
" La Sinagoga Balear. Historia de los Judios de Mal- 
lorca,” and the purpose of the author, Juan de la 
Puerta Vizcains, was, by means of it, to levy black- 
mail upon them. They, however, bought up ali 
but three copies of the work. "Tho descendants of 
the Chuetas, who bear to-day the same names that 
their ancestors bore in the fourteenth century, now 
occupy a respected position in industry and agri- 
culture, as well as in the departments of science 
and politics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch, der Juden in Spanien 
und Portugal. i. 178 eb sey.: M. Levin, Bin Besuch bei 
den “ Leuten der Gasse" in Palma, in Brüll's Jahrb. i. 132 
et seq.; Rev. Et. Juives, lxiv. 297 et seq. 
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CHUFUT-KALE: Suburb of Bakhchiserai, a 
town in the government of Taurida, Russia, It is 
called by the Tatars * Kirk-er” (Place of Forty), and 
by the Karaites, to which sect the greater part of 
its inhabitants belong, *Sela^ ha-Yehudim” (The 
Rock of the Jews). There are many legends con- 
cerning the place. According to one. it was called 
"EKirk-er? because the khans Mengli-Girei and 
Takhtamish, the founders of the city, brought with 
them forty Karaite families, and in their honor called 
it the “ Place of Forty.” 

Another legend, fostered by the Karaites to show 
the antiquity of their sect, says that Karaites were 
brought there from Persia at the time of the first 
Exile. The carly settlers of the city exercised great 
influence upon their neighbors, the Chazars. The 
hakam Abraham Firkowitsch, who was very skilful 
in falsifying epitaphs and manuscripts, pretended 
to have unearthed at the cemetery of. Chufut-Kale 
tombstones dating from the year 6 of the common 
era, and to have discovered the tomb of Sangari, 
which is still shown by the Karaites. According 
to Harkavy, however, no epitaph earlier than 1908 
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can be seen at the cemetery of Chufut-Kale, called 
“Vale of Jehoshaphat”; and the tombs do not be- 
long to Karaites, but to the old Rabbinite settlers 
called * Krimchaki.” Chufut-Kale, however, existed 
as early as the seventh century. Abu al-Fida men- 
tions it under the name * Kirk-er." 

The Karaite community possesses two syna- 
gogues; it has abet din consisting of three members, 
the hakam, the hazzan, and the beadle (shammash). 
A printing-oflice for Karaite works was established 
there in 1734. The first work published was the 
Karaite ritual, according to Aaron ben Joseph, the 
author of “Sefer ha-Mibhar.” For history of sub- 
urb see CRIMEA; ÍIKARAITES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Semenov, i. 7423 Regesty, pp. 1028 ct seq.; 
Chwolson, Trudy Pyatavo, Archeologicheskavo Syezda v 
Tiflisye, pp. 95-100; Beim, Pamyat o Chufut-Kales Beilin- 
son, Zebi la-Zaddik, refuting the legends related in the pre- 


eeding works; see also Harkavy's letter, in Nedyclnagaya 


Khronika Voskhoda, 1895, No. 15. 
H. R. I. Bn. 


CHUMACEIRO, ARON MENDES: Hakam 
of Curacao, Dutch West Indies; born at Amster- 
dam Jan. 28, 1810; died there Sept. 18, 1882. He 
received the various rabbinical degrees (that of 
* morenu " in 1846) at the celebrated bet ha-midrash 
Ets Haim. In 1848 he was awarded the royal gold 
medal for the best 
sermon in the Dutch 
language. When the 
Sephardic synagogue 
of Amsterdam pro- 
posed to elect him 
preacher in the ver- 
nacular, it met with 
strenuous opposition, 
Ladino being the only 
language, except He- 
brew, used in the 
synagogue. When in 
1852 Chumaceiro was 
elected first ab bet din, 
he succeeded in over- 
coming the opposition 
to Dutch, and soon es- 
tablished a reputation 
as one of the foremost 
pulpit orators in Holland. In 1852 he edited the 
first Dutch Jewish weekly, “ Het Israelietisch Week- 
blad.” In the same year he was elected head of 
the bet ha-midrash Ets Haim. 

Delegated by the parnasim of his congregation 
in 1854 to receive the future King Pedro V. of Por- 
tugal, he conducted the royal visitor and his suite to 
the bet ha-midrash, where the king, noticing the 
names of the donors to that institution inscribed on 
the walls, made the significant remark: “Me faz 
parecer que estoy em mea propia terra do Portugal” 
(It seems as though I were in my own land of Por- 
tugal. When Pedro V. ascended the throne in 
1856, he removed the civil disabilities of the Jews. 

On account of his liberal-conservative views 
Chumaceiro was strongly opposed by the ultra- 
Orthodox party, and he therefore accepted in 1855 
from King William III. the appointment of chief 
rabbi of the colony of Curacao. At the solicita- 
tion of the special ambassador, O. van Rees, who 
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was sent by the king to adjust the claims of the 
persecuted Dutch Jews of Coro, Venezuela, he suc- 
ceeded in settling the complicated disputes to the 
entire satisfaction of the contending parties. 

Chumaceiro visited his birthplace in 1861, when 
the office of hakam was tendered to him, which he 
declined, receiving on that occasion a costly testi- 
monial from the Sephardic synagogue. He obtained 
his discharge as hakam of Curacao in 1869, and 
received a liberal pension from the king for “the 
numerous and faithful services rendered to his 
country.” 

Chumaceiro had four sons: 

1. Abraham Mendes Chumaceiro: Attorney 
at law; born at Amsterdam Nov. 16, 1841; died at 
Curacao, Dutch West Indies, Aug. 19, 1902. He 
moved to Curacao, in 1856, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1872. He soon acquired 
great prominence in his profession. Among his 
literary works are “Is Curacao te Koop?” and “ Het 
Kiesrecht in de Kolonie Curaçao.” 

2. Benjamin Mendes Chumaceiro: Hazzan; 
born in Amsterdam in 1871. He received a minis- 
terial training at the bet ha-midrash Ets Haim of 
Amsterdam. In 1892 he was elected assistant hazzan 
of the Portuguese synagogue at The Hague; and in 
1895 hazzan of that of Hamburg. 

3. Jacob Mendes Chumaceiro: Dayyan and 
editor; born at Amsterdam March 11, 1833; died 
Feb. 8, 1900. Besides being dayyan of the Sephar- 
dic synagogue, and acting hakam for the Portu- 
guese Jews of North and South Holland, he was 
inspector of the Jewish schools of Amsterdam, head 
and librarian of the bet ha-midrash Ets Haim, and 
editor of * Het Israclietisch Weekblad.” 

4. Joseph Hayyim Mendes Chumaceiro: 
Rabbi and editor; born in Amsterdam July 3, 1844; 
studied for the ministry under his father at Cura- 
cao. From 1867 to 1874 he was rabbi of Beth-El 
congregation, Charleston, S. C.; from 1874 to 1880, 
of Nefashot Yehudah, New Orleans, La. ; from 1884 
to 1887, of Beth-El Emeth, Philadelphia, Pa.; from 
1889 to 1891, of Mikwe Yisrael, Curacao; from 1892 
to 1898, of Children of Israel, Augusta, Ga.; and 
was recalled as rabbi to Curacao in 1898. During 
part (1879-83) of his residence at New Orleans he 
was also editor of “The Jewish South,” a weekly 
journal. 

Besides many sermons and discourses, he pub- 
lished “The Evidences of Free-Masonry from An- 
cient Hebrew Records,” 1900, which reached a third 
edition; “La Revelacion,” the first Jewish catechism 
in Spanish; and “Verdediging is geen Aanval,” a 
correspondence between a Christian divine and a 
Jewish rabbi on Jesus as the Messiah. 
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CHURCH COUNCILS: Synods of the Roman 
Catholic Church, possessing legislative power in 
matters pertaining to doctrine and discipline. The 
Apostles’ synod at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) is regarded 
as the oldest example of suchan assembly. Besides 
the general (ecumenical) councils, of which the 
Catholic Church recognizes twenty, there are na- 


Church Councils 


tional and provincial councils and diocesan synods. 
The decisions of these lesser synods were naturally 
authoritative only within their own particular dis- 
tricts; but as they were sometimes recognized by 
other provincial synods, or even by a general coun- 
cil, they acquired a more or less general validity. 
Many of the Church councils have concerned. them- 
selves with the Jews, with the object of removing 
Judaizing institutions and teachings from among 
Christians, destroying any influence which Jews 
might exercise upon Christians, preventing, on the 
one hand, the return to Judaism of baptized Jews, 
and devising, on the other, means to convert Jews 
to Christianity. It is characteristic of the de- 
cisions of these councils in respect to the Jews that 
up to the end of the Middle Ages they became ever 
harsher and more hostile, a few isolated instances 
only of benevolent resolutions standing on record. 
Many of the Church decrees, however, were en- 
forced only after they had been several times con- 
firmed ; while some of them were never enforced at all. 

The Jews are mentioned for the first time in the 
resolutions of the synod at ELVIRA, at the beginning 
of the fourth century, immediately 
after the persecutions under Diocle- 
tian. The synod opposed the custom 
existing among Christians of having 
the fruits of their fields blessed by Jews, and for- 
bade all familiar intercourse, especially eating, with 
Jews (canons 49, 50). The spirit of intolerance, 
arising almost before the persecution of the Chris- 
tians themselves had ended, remained characteristic 
of the Spanish Church. When the Arian creed was 
exchanged for the Catholie by the third Toledo 
Synod held under Receared in 582, resolutions hos- 
tile to the Jews were passed. The synod forbade in- 
termarriage with Jews, and claimed the children of 
mixed marriages for Christianity. It disqualified 
Jews from holding any public office in which they 
would have power to punish Christians, and forbade 
them to keep slaves for their own use (canon 14). 
Still more severe are the decrees of the fourth Synod 
of Toledo, in 633 (canons 57-60), directed more espe- 
clally against the pretended Christianity of those 
converted by force under Sisebut. Though it was 
decreed that in the future no Jew should be bap- 
tized by force, those who were once baptized were 
obliged to remain Christians. Whoever protected 
the Jews was threatened with excommunication. 
The sixth Synod of Toledo, in 688, confirmed King 
Chintila’s decree providing for the expulsion of the 
Jews, and demanded that every future king on his 
accession should take an oath to observe faithfully 
the laws concerning the Jews. The twelfth Synod 
of Toledo, in 681, went furthest, and adopted in its 
resolutions (canon 90) King Erwig’s laws in reference 
to Jews (“ Leges Visigothorum," xii. 8): celebration 
of the Sabbath and of feast-days, observance of 
dietary laws, work on Sunday, defense of their re- 
ligion, and even emigration were forbidden. One 
generation later Spain was under Moorish dominion. 

More comprehensive were the measures adopted 
by the councils outside of Spain. Before 450 they 
confined themselves to the prohibition of familiar 
intercourse with Jews; of the celebration of their 
feast-days, especially the Passover; of resting from 
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labor on their Sabbath; of entrance into their syna- 
gogues, ete. The General Council of Chaleedon 
(£51) went a step further, though only as a result of 
previous resolutions, in forbidding intermarria;zre— 
at first only in the case of the children 


Other of lectors or precentors (canon 14). 
Synods. The synods of Orléans (in 533 and 538) 


and the above-mentioned Spanish syn- 
ods forbade marriages between Jews and Chris- 
tians altogether, and this legislation was repeated 
by the Synod of Rome in 743. As the Jews them- 
selves were opposed to such marriave, there was no 
ditliculty in the enforcement of these decrees. Only 
in countries where Christianity had not yet gained 
entire mastery was there a repetition of these mar- 
riage prohibitions, as in Hungary (1092) and in 
Spain (1239). The Quinisext Synod of Constanti- 
nople, in 692, and a number of later synods forbade 
Christians to receive treatment from Jewish physi- 
cians. In spite of this interdiction (repeated sev- 
eral times, at Avignon as late as 1594), even popes 
often employed Jews as court physicians. 

After the Synod of Orléans, in 538, the councils 
turned their attention to the Christian slaves in the 
service of Jews, at first mérely prescribing the pro- 
tection of the slaves' persons and religious belief, 
but later prohibiting absolutely the possession of 
Christian slaves. Together with this decree, which 
only repeated a law in the Theodosian Code, came 
laws forbidding Jews to have free Christians in their 
employ. By a general decree of the third Lateran 
Council of 1179 (canon 26), Christians were strictly 
forbidden to act as servants to Jey '$S, with so little 
effect, however, that nearly all later Church councils 
had to renew the interdict ; for instance, the Synod of 
Milan in 1565 (canon 14). Jews of all lands were in 
great fear of the third Lateran Council (* Shebet Yo- 
hudah,” ed. Wiener, p. 112). Their fears, however, 
proved groundless; for, aside from the decree in re- 

spect to the employment of Christian 
Third Lat- servants, especially of nurses and mid- 
eran Coun- wives—a decree due to the fear of the 
cil, 1179. common people's apostasy to Judaism 
—the following are the important de- 
cisions of the council: (1) Christians must not live 
together with Jews (a repetition of an old decree); 
(3) new synagogues must not be built: old ones may 
be repaired only when dilapidated, but on no ac- 
count may they be beautified; (3) the testimony of 
Christians against Jews must be admitted, since 
Jews are accepted as witnesses against Christians: 
(4) neophytes must be protected against the fanati- 
cism of the Jews, and Jews are forbidden to disin- 
herit baptized persons (compare “Codex Theodo- 
sian.,” xvi. 8, 28). A characteristic clause states 
that Jews may be protected only for reasons of 
common humanity. 

The fourth Lateran Council, in 1215, was of crucial 
importance. Its resolutions inaugurated a new era 
of ecclesiastical legislation in regard to the Jews, and 
reduced them virtually to the grade of pariahs. In 
the south of France an assembly of Jewish notables, 
which was held at the demand of Isaac Benveniste, 
sent a delegation to Rome to try to avert the impend- 
ing evil. The last four resolutions or canons which 
the council adopted were concerned with the Jews. 
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Canon 67 adopts measures against usury by the Jews. 
A synod at Avignon had anticipated the Lateran 
Council in this respect, and it was imitated by other 
councils of the thirteenth century. At the same time 
very Strict regulations were made against Lombard 
usurers, who, according to Matthew of Paris, were 
much worse than the Jews. For houses and landed 
property Jews were obliged to give a 


Fourth tithe to the Church, and besides each 
Lateran Jewish family had to pay at Easter a 
Council, taxofsix denarii. Canon 68 ordainsa 

1215. special dress for Jews and Saracens, 


ostensibly “to prevent sexual inter- 
course, Which has occasionally occurred by mistake,” 
but in reality to make a sharp distinction between 
Jews and Christians. The Jewish badge and hat 
exposed the Jews to scorn and ridicule, and their 
complete abasement dates from this time. Later 
councils, even up to comparatively modern times, 
have renewed these regulations, fixing the form and 
color of the Jewish badge in various countries, or 
forbidding the Jews to wear certain costumes (see 
BADGE; HEAD, COVERING OF). 

Because many Jews were said to parade in their 
best clothes during Holy Week (in which the Feast of 
the Passover usually falls) on purpose to mock the 
Christians, the Jews were not thenceforth allowed 
to leave their houses at all during those days. This 
Draconian decree, however, supported by similar 
decrees of French and Spanish synods of the sixth 
century, was not without its advantages for the Jews, 
as many subsequent synods (for instance, at Nar- 
bonne, 1227; Béziers, 1246) were obliged expressly to 
protect the Jews against ill treatment during Holy 
Week. Other synods of the thirteenth century 
forbade Jews to eat meat on Christian fast-days 
(Avignon, 1209), or to carry it across the street 
(Vienna, 1267). The synods of Narbonne (1227), 
Béziers (1246), Albi (1255), and Anse (1300) forbade 
altogether the sale of meat by Jews. Canon 69, 
which declares Jews disqualified from holding public 
offices, only incorporated in ecclesiastical law a de- 
cree of the Holy Christian Empire. As has been 
mentioned, the synods of Toledo, and the French 
councils also, had debarred Jews from the office of 
judge, and from any office in which they would pos- 
sess the right to punish Christians. "The fourth 
Lateran Council simply extended this statute over 
the whole Roman Catholic world, referring to the 
synods of Toledo in support of its decision. Canon 
70 takes measures to prevent converted Jews from 
returning to their former belief. 

The concluding act of the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil—the Crusades decree—compelled Jewish cred- 
itors to renounce all claim to interest on debts, and 
facilitated in other ways the movements of the Cru- 
saders. Similar ordinances were adopted by the 
first Council of Lyons (12945). The decisions of the 
Synod of Vienna, in 1267, were practically the same 

as those of the fourth Lateran Coun- 


Vienna cil, but were more severe in some 
Synod of points. For example. Jews were for- 
1267. bidden to frequent Christian inns or 


baths; they were ordered to stay at 
home with closed doors and windows when the host 
was carried past, ete. Nevertheless, these decrees 
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did not succeed in making entirely unbearable the 
position of the Jews in Austria (see Dürwald, in 
"Jahrbuch für Isracliten,” 1859). The same may be 
said of the decrees of the Hungarian Council at 
Ofen, in 1279 (Grütz, “ Geschichte," vii. 199 e£ seq.). 

The later councils went a step further in restrict- 
ing and humiliating the Jews by limiting their free- 
dom in the choice of dwelling-places. The Synod of 
Bourges, 1276, ordained that Jews should live only 
in cities or large towns, in order that the simple 
country folk might not be led astray. Similarly the 
Synod of Ravenna, 1811, ordained that Jews should 
be allowed to live only in cities that had syna- 
gogues. ThesSynod of Bologna, 1317, forbade rent- 
ing or selling houses to Jews, and the Synod of 
Salamanca, 1335, forbade Jews to live near a church- 
yard or in houses belonging to the Church. Fi- 
nally, the Spanish Council of Palencia, 1388, under 
the presidency of Pedro de Luna, demanded sepa- 
rate quarters for Jews and Saracens, a demand after- 
ward renewed by many Church councils. 

The compulsory conversion of Jews was often 
forbidden by the councils (for instance, Toledo, 
633; Prague, 1349). Toward the end of the Middle 

-© Ages the General Council of Basel, in 

Council of its nineteenth sitting (1434), adopted a 

Basel. new method of moral suasion by com- 

pelling the Jewsto listen periodically 

to sermons for their conversion, a decision renewed, 
for instance, by the Synod of Milan in 1565. 

A last attack on the scanty freedom of the Jews 
was brought about directly by the art of printing. 
The committee on index of the General Council of 
Trent (1568) decided to refer to the pope the ques- 
tion of placing the Talmud on the list of forbidden 
books; and although the Italian Jews succeeded 
with bribes in preventing the absolute prohibition 
of the work, it was permitted to be printed only on 
condition that the title “Talmud” and all passages 
supposed to be hostile to Christianity be omitted 
(Mortara, in * Hebr. Bibl." 1862, pp. 74, 96; see CEN- 
SORSHIP or HEBREW Books). 

The General Vatican Council of 1869-70 did not 

concern itself at all about the Jews 

Vatican beyond inviting them, on the sugges- 


Council, tion of the convert Léman, to attend 
1869-70. the council (Friedberg, “Sammlung 


der Aktenstücke zum Ersten Vati- 
kanischen Concil." pp. 65 et seq.). 

Regarding a supposed synod in Rome in 314-824, 
directed against the Jews (Jaffe, “ Regesta Pontif.: 
Roman.”), nothing is known. Untrustworthy also 
is the report that a synod, summoned at Toulouse 
in 888 by the Frankish king Carloman, on the com- 
plaint brought by Jews of their ill treatment, or- 
dained the corporal chastisement of a Jew before the 
church door on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
Ascension Day, and that the degradation was in- 
creased by compelling the Jew to acknowledge his 
punishment as just (Mansi, * Concilia," xvii. 565). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hardouin, Conciliorum Collectio. Paris, 1715 : 
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CHURCH FATHERS: The early teachers and 
defenders of Christianity. The most important of 
the fathers lived and worked in a period when Chris- 
tianity still had many points of contact with Ju- 
daism, and they found that the latter was a splendid 
support in the contest against paganism, although 


it had to be combated in the development of 
Christian doctrine. So the Fathers of the Church 


are seen at one time holding to a Jewish conception 
of the universe and making use of Jewish argu- 
ments, at another rejecting a part of such teaching 
and formulating a new one. In the contest of 
Christianity against paganism the Church Fathers 
employ the language of the Hellenistic literature 
as found in Philo, Josephus, the Apocrypha, and 
the SibyHine Books, all of which draw upon the 
Prophets of the Old Testament. Thus, practi- 
cally, only the polemic features in the activity of 
the Church Fathers directed against Judaism can 
be considered as new and original. But in order 

to wave successful waragainst pagan- 


Their ism, they, as well as Christians in gen- 
Impor- eral had to acquaint themselves with 
tance to the religious documents of Judaism: 
Judaism. and this was possible only if they en- 

tered into personal relations with the 
Jews: through these personal relations the Church 


Fathers become of signal importance to Judaism. 
The contemporaries and, in part, the coworkers of 
those men who are known from the Talmud and the 
Midrash as the depositarics of the Jewish doctrine, 
were the instructors who transmitted this doctrine 
to the Church Fathers also. Hence such a mass of 
haggadic material is found in the work of the fa- 
thers as to constitute an important part of Jewish 
theological lore. This article is primarily concerned 
With their interpretation of the texts of the Bible 
and of the Apocrypha, which differs in essential 
points from those of the Jews. 

Personal Relations with Jews: After the 
Bar Kokba war against the Romans, Ariston of Pella, 
a converted Jew, wrote, as is generally accepted, 
a dialogue in which the Christian Jason and the 
Jew Papiscus are made the speakers, and in which 
the nature of Jesus is discussed (Iácovoç kal lla- 
«íckov àvriloyía epi Xpiorov). This dialogue, al- 
ready mentioned by Celsus, may be wholly imag- 
inary and without historical basis. But the famous 
dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew Tryphon, 
which took place at Ephesus (Eusebius, * Historia 
Ecclesiastica," iv. 18) at the time of the Bar Kokba 
war, is strictly historical, as certain details show ; for 
instance, the statement that on the first day no 
strangers were present, while on the second day 
some Jews of Ephesus accompanied Tryphon and 
took part in the discussion (Justin, * Dialogus cum 
Tryphone,"exviii.).a certain Mnaseas being expressly 
mentioned (čb. Ixxxv.). The Jewish auditors are 
not only able to follow the intricate 
discussion intelligently, but their de- 
meanor also is seemly ; Tryphon espe- 
cially proves himself a true disciple 
of Greek philosophy, and his scholarship is freely 
acknowledged by Justin (7b. Ixxx.). At the close 
of the debate, Jew and Christian confess that they 
have learned much from each other, and part with 
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expressions of mutual good-will (/5. at the end). 
Justin was born and reared in proximity to Jews; 
for he calls himself a Samaritan (čb. eXx.), meaning 
thereby probably not that he professed the religion 
of the Samaritans, but that he came from Samaria. 
Of the relations of Clement of Alexandria to Ju- 
daism nothing positive is known. During the per- 
secutions of the Christinns of Alexandria, in 202 or 
203, Clement sought refuge fora short time in Syria 
(Eusebius, Ze, vi. 11). Here he may have learned 
much at first hand from the Jews. IIe knew a little 
Hebrew, also some Jewish traditions; both of which 

faets point to personal relations with Jews. 
Clement’s contemporary, Origen, probably also 
born in Alexandria about 185, may possibly have’ 
been on his mother's side of Jewish descent, if one 
may judge from the fact that while his father is 
mentioned as Leonides, the name of his mother is 
passed over in silence. A Jewish mother could 
readily have taught her son the Hebrew language, 
so that they might sing the Psalms together (Jerome, 
"Epistola xxxix. ad Paulam"). [Both his father 
and his motherwere, however, Christian in faith. —rr. ] 
In his capacity of presbyter at Cæsarea in Pales- 
tine, Origen must have come into frequent contact 
with learned Jews, as indeed appears from his wri- 
tings. He mentions again and again his “magister 
Hebraeus?" (ó ‘ESpaioe in the Greek fragment), on 
whose authority he gives several hag- 


Clement = gadot (* De Principiis," i. 8, 4; iv. 26). 
and His dependence on the Jews is sufli- 
Origen. ciently emphasized by Jerome (“ Ad- 


versus Rufinum,” I. xiii.) in the pas- 
sage wherein Clement and Eusebius are named 
among those who did not disdain to learn from Jews, 
Origen often mentions the views of Jews, meaning 
thereby not the teaching of certain individuals, but 
the method of exegesis prevalent among the Jews of 
his time. The Jews with whom he maintained per- 
sonal intercourse were men of distinguished scien- 
tific attainments. The one Jew whom he mentions 
by name was no less a persenage than Hillel, the 
patriarch’s son, or “Jullos,” as Origen calls him 
(Griitz, * Monatsschrift," 1881, xxx. 488 e£seg.). His 
other Jewish acquaintances either were closely re- 
Jated to the patriarch’s family, or occupied high 
positions on account of their erudition. Griitz 
(* Gesch. der Juden," 8d ed., iv. 231) thinks indeed 
that some passages in Origen's writings are directed 
against the contemporary amora of Palestine, 
Simlat, Origen seems, moreover, to have had inter- 
course with Hoshaya of Cæsarea (Bacher, “ Agada 
der Palüstinensischen Amorüer," i, 92). 

Eusebius, the celebrated Church historian, also 
learned from the Jews, as has already been men- 
tioned, and was under the influence of Jewish tradi- 
tion. In Cæsarea, where he lived, he met many 
Jews, with whom he had discussions. Nevertheless 
he uses the word * Jew " asa term of reproach, calling 
his opponent, Marcellus, “a Jew ” (* De Ecclesiastica 
Theologia," ii. 2, 3) He likewise thinks it a dis- 
grace to be one of the “circumcised” (rie rév éx 
mepitounc, “ Demonstratio Evangelica,” i. 6). This 
last expression is also used regularly by Ephraem 
Syrus to designate Jews (NTR Nyy, “Opera Sy- 
riaca,” ii. 469). Ephraem distances all his ecclesias- 
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tical predecessors in his hatred of the Jews, display- 
ing a bitterness that is explicabie only on the ground 
that he at one time had personal rela- 


Eusebius, tions with them, and had formed an 
Ephraem adverse opinion of them. Epiphanius, 
Syrus, too, shows his dependence on the 
Epipha- Jews, especially in the book, perhaps 
nius. wrongly ascribed to him, “De Pro- 


phetarum Vitis"; which contains, be- 
sides many extraneous inventions, numerous Jewish 
traditions of the lives of the Prophets. In this it 
was followed by a Syrian work (“The Book of the 
3e0,” published in * Anecdota Oxoniensia,” Semitic 
series, i., part 2). 

Jerome surpasses all other Church Fathers in his 
erudition as well as in his importance for Judaism. 
lt must be emphasized, in spite of Christian asser- 
tions to the contrary (e.g., D. Baue, “ Vorlesungen," 
ii. 36), that he learned much not only from baptized 
but also from loyal Jews. He sought his informa- 
tion in many quarters, especially among the edu- 
cated Jews (Preface to Hosea ; compare “Epistola 
lxxiii. ad Evangelum”). Hence he always cites 
the opinions of several Jews (* quidam Hebrivorum ”), 
not that of one Jew; and these Jewish 
friends of his accompany him on his 
journeys (Preface to I Chronicles), 
though he has one particular guide (* circumducens,” 
Preface to Nahum). Of only three of his Jewish 
teachers is anything known. A Jew from Lydda, 
whom Jerome calls “Lyddeus,” explained to him 
the Book of Job, translating it into Greek, and ex- 
pounding itin Latin. Although he bas much to say 
in praise of this man, Jerome will not admit that he 
learned much from him (Preface to Job), designa- 
ting him often as one who merely read the Scriptures 
to him (“Onomastica Sacra," xe. 12; commentary 
on Eccles. iv. 14, v. 8). But from this Lyddan 
Jerome acquired not only the material for his philo- 
logical notes, but also the Hebrew pronunciation 
that gives him a unique importance for Old Testa- 
ment criticism (Siegfried, in Stade's * Zeitschrift,” 
1884, p. 34; Krauss, in “ Magyar Zsidó Szémle," 
1900, vii. 513). 

Jerome was more attaehed to his second teacher, 
Dar Hanina, who, however, can not be identical 
with R. Hama b. Hanina, as Rahmer insists (com- 
pare Weiss, in * Bet-Talmud,”i. 181, note 3); nor can 
he possibly be identitied until his Midrashim, quoted 
by Jerome, have been compared with the known say- 
ings of the authors of the Talmud and the Midrash.. 
This Dar Hanina must have been an eminent teacher 
of the Law, for Jerome spent much time and money 
before he could secure himas teacher. Since Jerome 
would not visit his teacher by day, for fear of the 
Jews, he went to Bar Hanina by night (* Epistola 
Ixxxiv. ad Pammachium et Oceanum"). Bar Hanina 
came from Tiberias, as is shown by the Hebrew tra- 
ditions communicated by him to Jerome; for one par- 
ticular prophecy was held to apply to Tiberias (Je- 
rome, * Quiestiones Hebraic in Genesin,” xlix. 21): 

Jerome’s third teacher, whom he required espe- 
cially for the Aramaic portions of the Bible, knew 
both Hebrew and Aramaic, and was considered by 
the Jewish scribes as a “Chaldeus” (Preface to 
Tobit; compare * Epistola xviii. ad Damasum ^). 
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Jcrome lived about forty years in Palestine, ap- 
parently studying all the time under Jews (commen- 
tary on Nahum ii. 1: ^a quibus non modico tempore 
eruditus"). His enemies severely censured him for 
his intercourse with the Jews, but he was proud 
of it. He asks how it could be held to impugn his 
faith in the Church, that he informs his readers in 
how many ways the Jews construe a single error. 
(* Adversus Rufinum.” booki.). “ Why should I not 
be permitted to inform the Latins of what I have 


learned fromthe Hebrews. . . . It is most useful to 
cross the threshold of the masters, and to learn the 
art directly from the artists” (z».). 

Jerome’s contemporary, the great teacher Augus- 
tine, did not fare so well in Africa. When he ques- 
tioned the Jews on Biblical matters, they often either 
did notanswer at all, or, at least from the standpoint 
of the Church Fathers,“ lied” (Jerome, * Epistola exii. 
ad Augustinum"), meaning probably that they gave 
an answer different from what the Christians desired 
(* Epistola civ. Augustini ad Hieronymum”). An al- 
leged letter from Jerome, probably forged by Rufi- 
nus, was sent to the Christian communities in Africa, 
in which Jerome professed to admit that, misled by 
the Jews, he had translated erroneously (“ Adversus 
Rufinum,” book iii., ii. 554, ed. Vallarsi) It morti- 
fied Jerome that his translation of the Bible, the 
Vulgate, so famous later on, should be passed over 
in silence by all the Jews, and that there was no one 
who knew enough Hebrew to appreciate the merits 

of the new translation (“Epistola 
Augustine. cxii. ad Augustinum"). Heeven be-- 

lieved that all the Jews of Africa had 
conspired to oppose him, as actually happened in 
oneplace. Inacertain African town—so Augustine 
wrote to Jerome (Jerome's works, * Epistola civ. 
Augustini ad Hieronymum ”)—the new translation 
was read in the church, by order of the bishop. 
When they came to the passage in Jonah con- 
taining the word “kikayon” (iv. 6), which differed 
from the interpretation hitherto accepted, such 
a tumult arose that the bishop had to ask the Jews 
for a verification, and they declared, to the great 
annoyance of both Jerome and Augustine, that 
Jerome’s rendering did not agree with the He 
brew, or Greek, or (old) Latin codices. The bishop 
had to strike it out as “a lie,” being in danger 
of losing his congregation. Before this, Tertul- 
lian of Carthage (165-245) had spoken of the im- 
pertinence and derision shown by a Jew (*Apo- 
logia," xvi; “Ad Nationes," i. 11; compare Ass- 
WORSIIIP). 

Among the Greek Church Fathers, Basil the Great 
hardly knew Hebrew (II. Weiss, “ Die Grossen Kap- 
padocier Exegeten," p. 32, Braunsberg, 197 2); yet 
hisability to distinguish between Amos, the prophet. 
and Amoz, the father of Isaiah (whose names are 
written alike in the Septuagint), as well as other 
similar facts, points to his having received oral 
instruction from Jews [or from some one who knew 
Hebrew.—T.]. Gregory of Nyssa (e. 831-396), who 
did not recognize the rending of the garments on 
the occasion of a death as being a Jewish custom 
(rept Tot Bíov TH Maxapiag Maxpinys, in Oehler, * Bib- 
liothek der Kirchenviiter,” i. 188), does not seem to 
have known much about Judaism. The same may 
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be said of the other Church Fathers who lived in 
Europe; that is, in sections sparsely settled by Jews. 
Irenæus, for instance, who suffered as a martyr in 
202 in Lyons, knew nothing of Judaism outside of 
the Scriptures, although he was reared in Asia 


Minor. In the paschal controversy he 

Chrys- advocated separation from Judaism. 
ostom, But the Greek fathers John Chrysos- 
Cyril, and tom and Cyril of Alexandria (see By- 
Ambrose. ZANTING EMPIRE) potently affected 


the fate of the Jewish people, as did 
Bishop Ambrose of Milan (e. 340-397). 

The Syrian Church, on the whole, waseven in the 
fourth century dependent upon Jewish traditions 
(Wellhausen, in Bleek's “Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament,” 4th ed., p. GOL). This appears espe- 
cially in the “Homilies” of Aphraates (c. 337-345). 
He complains (Hom. xix.) that the monks are led 
astray and ensnared by the Jewish arguments; he 
himself had a disputation with one “who is called 
a wise man among the Jews." Aphraates, who, 
under the name * Mar-Jacob," was abbot of the 
monastery of Mar-Mattai, anda bishop. gives such 
a number of Jewish traditions as to place him, in 
this regard, beside Ephraem Syrus (see APHRAATES), 

Ihe Haggadah: The Church Fathers adopted 
from the Jews a muss of interpolations, interpreta- 
tions, and illustrative anecdotes, which may best be 
designated by the well-known term “ Haggadah, " 
but which they themselves called variously. Gold- 
fahn has counted in Justin Martyr (* Dialogus cum 
Tryphone”) twenty-six Hebrew traditions and 
six polemico-apologetic Haggadot. Among these 
may be mentioned: the cating by the three angels 
who appeared to Abraham; the Messiah's conceal- 
ment and anointment by Elijah; the violent death 
of Isaiah (à Haggadah found already in the oldest 
apocrypha, and in nearly all the earlier fathers); Mel- 
chizedek's identity with Shem (compare especially 
Epiphanius, * Adversus Hereses,” xxxv., and the 
Syriac “Cave of Treasures,” translated by Bezold, 
p. 36). 

Clement calls the Jewish haggadists “myst ” 
(ubovat, * persons initiated”), a term that was prob- 
ably current in Alexandria; for the writings of all 
the Church Fathers agree in regardin g Jewish tradi- 
tion as a kind of esoterie doctrine understood only 
by the initiated. Clement is acquainted with the 
old Haggadah to Ex. ii. 14, according to which 

Moses killed the Egyptian by merely 


Clement pronouncing the name of God. Moses is 
and called also * Joiakim ” and * Melch ? by 
Origen. the myste (* Stromata," ed. Mi ene, viii. 


897), and * Melchicl? in Pseudo-Philo, 
“ Antiq. Bibl.” (“Jewish Quarterly Review,” x. 228; 
compare x. 726). A relation between Clement and 
the Seder 'Olam Rabba is shown by the fact that 
both give the same figure, sixty years, as the period 
of the prophet Elisha's activity (ib. v. 138). 

Origen derives still more from the Haggadot. For 
instance: the Garden of Eden is the center of the 
world (“Selecta in Genesin,” ij. 8: compare 'Erub. 
19a; Zion is so called in Enoch, xxvi. 1, 2; and Jubi- 
lees, viii.); division of the Red Sea into twelve parts 
(homily to Ex. v. 5; see also Eusebius, commen- 
tary on Ps. lxxvii. 18, and Epiphanius, in the notes 
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to “Adversus Hivreses,” pp. 262 et seg. ; compare 
Mekilta on Ex. xiv. 16, and other Jewish sources 
[“ Jewish Quarterly Review,” v. 151], 
and Kimhi on Ps. exxxvi.); repent- 
ance of the sons of Korah (commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans 
. X. 7; compare Midrash on Ps. xlv. 4); 
Israels strength lies in prayer (homily on Num. 
xiii. 5; compare Sifre, Num. 157); Phineas and Eli- 
jah are identical (com. on John vi. 7; Jerome 
adopts the same opinion from the Apocrypha | v. 813, 
ed. Vallarsi; compare Yalk., Num. 772, but the ear- 
liest sources are lacking]); Danicl, Hananiah, Mi- 
chael, and Azariah are cunuchs (commentary on Matt. 
Xv. 9; compare homily on Ezek. iv. 8; catena on 
Ezek. xiv. 5; Jerome, * Adversus Jovin,” book 1, 
XXV.; com, on Dan. i. 3; Epiphanius, “De Vitis 
Prophetarum,” ed, Migne, xliv. 424; further Sanh, 
93b; Gen. R. xcix.); Moses is the author of eleven 
Psalms (* Selecta? to Ps. xii., ed. Miene, p. 1055; so 
also Jerome [* Adversus Rufinum,” xiii.; compare 
Pesik., ed. Buber, p. 198a]); wild beasts are the in- 
struments of divine punishment, as in II Kings xvii. 
2 (homily on Ezek, iv. 7, xiv. 4; compare Mishnah 
Ta‘anit iii. 6; Shab. 33a). 

Eusebius recognizes Jewish tradition as an au- 
thority almost equal to the Scriptures, and calls it 
aypaoe rapadooe: i.e., “unwritten tradition ? (* His- 
toria Ecclesiastica," iv. 22). Its depositaries he terms 
“deuterote ” (devrepwrai, * Preparatio Evangelica," 
xi. 5), end he characterizes them aptly as men of an 
uncommon strength of intellect, whose faculties have 

been trained to penetrate to the very 

Eusebius. heart of Scripture. The Hebrews, he 

says, call them devrepwrai (i.c., “ tan- 

naim”), because they expound Holy Writ (25, xii. 1). 

“ Deuterosis? (Jevrépwotc, “ mishnah”) is commonly 

used by the ecclesiastical writers for the Jewish 
tradition, and is also found in Justinian’s novell. 

Eusebius makes a distinction between esoteric and 
exoteric exegesis: the Haggeadot he often classes 
with the exoteric interpretation, contrary to Clement 
and others, who see therein a secret doctrine, 
Among his Haggadot may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: Abraham observed the precepts of the Torah 
before it had been revealed (* Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica,” i. 6; compare Yoma 28b); King IIezekiah's 
sin in omitting a hymn of praise to God after Sen- 
nacherib’s defeat (commentary on Isa. xxxix. 1; 
Jerome, «d loe., quotes the same tradition: compare 
Sanh. 94a; Cant. R. iv. 8; Lam. R. iv. 15); Mero- 
dach-baladan’s relations to Hezekiah (com. on Isa. 
XXXIX. 1; the same IHaggadah is given in Ephracm 
Syrus’ commentary on II Kings xx. 10 [* Opera Sy- 
riaca,” i. 562]. as in one of Jacob of Edessa’s scho- 
lia: compare Sanh. 96a). The traitor Shebna was: 
high priest (compare Lev. R. v.), treacherous (com- 
pare Sanh. 26a) and sensual (¢.), as Eusebius asserts 
in the name of 6 ‘E3paiog (com. on Isa. xii. 10, 11; 
Jerome makes the same statement ed loe.). The pas- 
sage Zech. xi. 8 received very early the following 
Christological interpretation: After the advent of 
Jesus, the three powerful estates, kings, priests, 
and prophets, disappeared from Israel (* Demonstra- 
tio Evangelica." x. 1) Jerome, on Zech. xi. 8, 
quotes it only to reject it, preferring the Jewish 


Origen’s 
Debt to the 
Haggadah. 
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exegesis, Which applies the text to Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam; but he does not credit it to the Jews: com- 
pare also Pseudo-Philo (* Jewish Quarterly Review,” 
x. 821), and Mokilta xvi. 85; Seder ‘Olam Rabba 
x. ; Ta‘anit 9a. Something similar is found in Aph- 
raates on Num. xx. 1. 

Aphraates gives the above as a self-evident exe- 
gesis without mentioning its Jewish origin. He 
does the same with his numerous other Haggadot, 

which were doubtless derived from the 
Acceptance Jews. Ephraem Syrus likewise gives 
by Church his Haggadot in the name of schol- 
Fathers of ars (NTDD jO PWN), expounders 
Haggadot. (NMptUD 1 NWIN), ete., but never 

in the name of Jews. The Haggadot, 
however, were so generally accepted, that their 
Jewish origin gradually came to be forgotten. 
Ephraem Syrus, for instance, says, on Gen. xi. 29, 
that Sarah was called “Iscah” on account of her 
beauty; but this Haggadah is already found in 
Seder ‘Olam R. ii. His explanation of Gen. xxxvi. 
24 issimilar to that foundin Onkclosand the Samar- 
itan Version. On II Kings iv. he has the same Hag- 
gadah abouc Obadiah’s wife that is found in the 
Targum Yerushalmi and in part in Ex. R. xxxi. 
These and similar passages prove Ephraem's knowl- 
edge of Hebrew—a knowledge which many investi- 
gators have unjustly disputed. 

But the one most conversant with Jewish tradi- 
tions, and their greatest admirer. is Jerome. His 
"Quaestiones Hebraice in Genesin? form an almost 
uninterrupted series of such traditions; and he quotes 
them frequently in his other writings also. They 
are mostly historical episodes as additions to Bible 
history, which he calls either * traditiones" or fre- 
quently “fabule.” These Haggadot were not only 
imparted to him orally by his Jewish teachers, but, 
remarkably enough, he also read Midrashic works 
himself. Je says, for example, on Jer. xxix. 21: 
“Nec legitur iu synagogis eorum " ; on Zech, iv. 2: 
“Hee ab Hebræis dicta reperimus.” Yet he speaks 
of these traditions as if they were a secret doctrine, 
“arcame eruditionis Hebraic et magistrorum syna- 

gog:e recondita disciplina ” (Zech. vi. 

Jerome's 9) Heis also theonly Church Father 

Wide who is acquainted with the technical 
Knowledge terms of the Hebrew tradition: for 
of Hebrew instance: “hoe Scriptura nunc dicit? 
Tradition. (332^ Wxy nn: “hoc est quod dici- 
tur" (PADI VA Sw): “non debemus 
legere,” or “non legi potest ” (pn 5N). He knows 
and applies the method of *notarikon " or * gema- 
tria? (on Nahum iii. 8, on Haggaii. 1). This tech- 
nical knowledge has so far been noted only in Bar- 
nabas’ writings. 

The haggadic elements in Jerome are so numerous 
that they would fill volumes; some of the more note- 
worthy ones may be mentioned here. On Eccles. iv. 
13 he quotes a lost Midrash of R. Akiba, which has 
come down only anonymously (compare Eccl. R. iv. 
13; Abot de-R. Nathan, version ii., ch. 4; Midr. Ps. 
ix. 5) and in secondary sources. He is entirely 
unsupported, however, in his view that Elihu (in 
Job) and Balaam are identical (* Quest. Hebr. in 
Geu.” xxii 91). 
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On Ezek, xlv, 13, 14 Jerome quotesa halakic Mid- 
rash which treats of the heave-offering (compare 
Yer. Terumot vi. 1, 42d). Epiphanius also knew 
this; the Pharisees are said to have offered vpiakov- 
rúðeç Te kai stvrgkovráóec (Hilgenfeld, * Judenthum 
und Juden-Christenthum,” p. 73, Leipsic, 1886). On 
Zech. xi, 13 he has a curious Haggadah on the num- 
ber of the aflirmative and negative precepts; a closer 
investigation shows that he has preserved this Hag- 
gadah more correctly than it is found in Jewish 
sources (“Jewish Quarterly Review,” vi. 258; Jacob 
Bernays, “ Abhandlungen," 1. 252). 

The Church Fathers who lived after Jerome knew 
less and less about Judaism, so that the history 
of the later periods js no longer of any interest in 
this connection. 

Polemics: The dialogue between Justin and the 

Jew Tryphon is remarkable for the politeness with 
which Jews and Christiaus speak of one another; 
later on, however, examples are not wanting of pas- 
sionate and bitter language used by Christians and 
Jews in their disputations. Origen complains of 
the stubbornness of the Jews (Homily x., on Jer. 
viii), and accuses them of no longer possessing 
sound knowledge (é.c. iii.). EphraemsSyrus assumes 
a very insulting tone toward the Jews; hecalls them 
by opprobrious names, and sees in them the worth- 
less vineyard that bears no good fruit. Like Euse- 
bius, who used the misfortunes of the Jews for 
polemic purposes (com. on Ps. lviii. 7-12), Ephraem 
sees in their wretched condition the visitation of God 
(on Gen. xlix. 8); because the Jews “betrayed 
Christ," they were driven from their country and 
condemned to perpetual wandering (on II Kings ii., 
toward the end). After Jerome has enumerated 
all the countries whither the Jews had been dis- 
persed, he exclaims: “Hac est, Judae, tuarum 
longitudo et latitudo terrarum ” (* Epistola exxix. 
ad Dardanum ”). 
. What especially angered the Christians was the 
fact that the Jews persisted in their Messianic hopes. 
In his sermon against the Jews Ephraem says: “ Be- 
hold! this people fancies that it will return; after 
having provoked God by all its ways, it awaits 
and expects a time when it shall be comforted.” 
Ephraem, as wellas Justin and Origen, mentions that 
at this period Judaism was receiving numerous ac- 
cessions from the ranks ot paganism, à phenomenon 
ascribed by the Church Fathers to the machinations 
of Satan. 

Jerome, on the other hand, speaks with great elo- 
quence of the Messianic hopes of the Jews. Many 
Messianic passages of the Bible were applied by the 
latter to the emperor Julian, others to the distant 
future. differences which resulted in interminable 
polemics. "The Church Fathers looked upon the 
Jews as demons, upon their synagogues as houses 
of Satan; Rufinus mockingly styles Bar Hanina, 
Jerome's Jewish teacher, “ Barabbas,” and Jerome 
himself a rabbi. The one word “circumcisio” was 
used to condemn the whole of Judaism; the Jews, 
they said, took everything carnally (ocouaztkOc), the 
Christians took all things spiritually (7vevuarixae). 

The writings of Jerome vividly portray the char- 
acter of the polemics of that period. The Christian 
who should undertake to dispute with the Jews had 
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to be learned in doctrine (Preface to Psalms). But 
these disputations must be held lest the Jews should 
consider the Christians ignorant (on Isa. vii. 14). 
The proceedings were very lively. Reference is 
made, even if only tiguratively, to the planting of 

the feet against each other, to the 


Dis- pulling of the rope, ete. (e.). Tf is 
putations incredible that the Jews were so fran- 
Between tic as to “scream with unbridled 
Jews and tongues, foaming at the mouth, and 


Christians. hoarse of voice” (on the Epistle to 

Titus, in. 9). Nor is it probable that 
the Jews “regretted when they had no opportunity 
to slander and vilify the Christians" (Preface to 
Joshua) although the Jews of that age show no 
ditidence in sustaining their part in these discus- 
sions. They were accused of avoiding questions 
that arose on the more difficult passages of the Bible 
(on Isa. xliv. 6), which proved simply that thev 
wanted to avoid disputations altogether. But the 
Jews had allies in their opinions; for pagans and 
Christian sectariesagrecd with them on many points, 
drawing upon themselves the polemics of the 
Church Fathers. 

Of the numerous polemical works directed against 
theJews, only afew can be mentioned here. Of Cle- 
ment's work, “Canon of the Church, or Against the 
Judaizers " (Karor !Exk/zjjocacztikóc ij Hpóc rovc 'Iovóai- 
Sorrac; Eusebius, “ Historia Ecclesiastica," vi. 13), 
only a few fragments have been preserved. Ori- 
gen’s famous work, " Contra Celsum," is directed no 
less against the Jews than against the pagans, since 
Celsus had brought forward many Jewish doctrines. 
Eusebius’ “Demonstratio Evangelica? was avow- 

i edly a direct attack on the Jews (see 

Avowed i. 1.11) Aphraates’ Homily xix. is 

Attacks on largely directed against the Jews, and 

Jews. Homilies xi. xiii., xv. denounce cir- 

cumcision, the Sabbath, and the dis- 

crimination between clean and unclean food, “of 
which they are proud, ” 

A httle work of Novatian, formerly ascribed to 
Tertullian (* Epistola de Cibis Judaicis,” Leipsic, 
1898, ed. G. Landgraf and C. Weyman, reprinted 
from “Archiv für Lateinische Lexicographie und 
Grammatik,” xi.), is also directed against the Jewish 
dietary laws. Isidore of Seville has copied this work 
almost verbatim in his * Quiestiones in Leviticum.? 
ix. Presumably also by Novatian, and thus of the 
fourth century, is the treatise “ Adversus Judieos,” 
often ascribed to Cyprian; this is, however, some- 
what conciliatory in tone (Landgraf, in Archiv,” 
xi. 1897). In Tertullian’s works there is also found 
a treatise, “Adversus Judzeos,” similar in many 


ways to Cyprian's * Testimonia," both having drawn 
upon the older work, " Altercatio Simonis Jud:ei 
et Theophili Christiani " (P. Corssen, Berlin, 1890); 
in the * Altercatio " the Jew is converted. 

After Julian's death Ephraem composed four 
hymns: against Emperor Julian the Apostate, 
against heresies, and against the Jews (in * S. Ephra- 
emi Syri Carmina  Nisibena," ed. Bickel, Latin 
transl., Leipsic, 1866; and Overbeck, * S. Ephraemi 
Syri Aliorumque Opera Selecta,” Syriac text, Ox- 
ford, 1865). Connected with these in timeas well as 
in subject are the six sermons of John Chrysos- 
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tom against the Jews (* Homilies,” .). In these he 
bitterly complains of the Christians for still cling- 
ing to Jewish customs, a circumstance mentioned 
by other Church Fathers as well. Jerome gives stri- 
king examples in his commentaries on Matt. xxiii. 
5 and on Ezek, xxxiii, and more characteristic still 
are the following words of his: “The Jewish laws 
appear to the ignorant and the common people as 
the very ideals of wisdom and human reason ” (7 Epis- 
tola exxi. ad Algasiam") This attitude of the 
multitude was of course earnestly combated by the 
Church Fathers: thus an anonymous work mentioned 
bv Photius (" Myriobiblion," ed. Migne, p. 890) is 
directed. against the Jews and against those who, 
like the Jews, celebrated Easter on the 14th of 
Nisu. Epiphanius? celebrated work “Adversus 
IE:vreses," as also his “ Ancyrotus,” treats of the 
Jewish faith; regarding it only as a third religious 
system, to be reckoned alongside of Scythism and 
Hellenism, while the only divine revelation is Chris- 
tianity. The founder of Christian dogmatics, Au- 
gustine, in defiance of all dogmatic principles of 
classification, groups Jews, heathens, and Arians in 
one class (~ Concio ad Catechumenos ”). 

The points animadverted upon by the Church 
Fathers are manifold: they include such fundamen- 
tal laws as those of the Sabbath, concerning the 
transfer of which to Sunday Justin already treats 
(* Dialogue.” ch. 24)—a change which was op- 
posed by Origen (compare Diestel, * Geschichte des 
Alten Testaments," p. 87), and which Origen (com- 
mentary on Rom. vi. 2) and Jerome (* Epistolaexxi. 
ad Algasiam”) seek to prove to be impossible of 
observance (* Grütz Jubelschrift," p. 191). Circum- 
cision, which is also violently assailed by Origen 
(see Diestel, * Gesch. des Alten Testaments," p. 87), 
the dietary laws, and many minor matters, such, 
for instance, as the washing of the hands, are 
made in turn to serve as subjects of polemical 
writing (Origen, commentary on Matt. xi. 8). In- 
deed, the Church Fathers even in the fourth cen- 
tury afford more information concerning the ob- 
servance of the Levitical laws of purity than the 
rabbinical sources, Neubürger (in “ Monatsschrift," 
1873, p. 483) to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Jerome says (* Epistola cix. ad Riparium ”) that 
the Samaritansand the Jews considered not only the 
bodies of the dead as unclean, but also the utensils 
in the house containing a corpse. Probably in con- 
sequence of the Levitical laws of purification the 
Jews, as Well asthe Samaritansand heretics, avoided 
contact with the Christians, a fact of which Jerome 


bitterly but most unjustly complains (on Isa. Ixv. 
4). Equally preposterous is it when 


Baseless Justin accuses the Jews, even their 
Charges  rabbisand sages, of immorality (“ Dia- 
Against logus cum Tryphone,” cxxxiv., exli.). 
the Jews. A characteristic polemical sentence of 


Tertullian may well be added in this 
connection: * We have everything in common, ex- 
cept our women; you have community only in that 
respect " (see Hefele, “ Beiträge zur Kirchengesch.” 
i. 16, Tübingen, 1864). 

Perhaps more plausible, though often discussed 
and denied in more recent times, is the charge of 
the Church Fathers Justin, Origen, Epiphanius, and 
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Jerome that the Jews revile and curse Jesus—that is, 
Christianity—three times a day in their prayers 
(‘Jewish Quarterly Review,” v. 130, ix. 515; com- 
pare Wulfer, * Adnot. Theriaca Judaica," p. 905; 
Krauss, “Das Leben Jesu,” p. 254, Berlin, 1902). 

Dogmatic questions, of course, were the subject 
of controversy—never-ending questions on the abro- 
gation of the Mosaic law, the person of the Messiah, 
etc, Yet there was some agreement between Chris- 
tians and Jews in such matters as Antichrist (sce 
Irenæus, passim; Hippolytus, “De Antichristo”; 
compare “Revue Etudes Juives,” xxxviii. 29, and 
Bousset, “Der Antichrist,” Göttingen, 1895), chil- 
iasm (Ephraem Syrus on If Kings iv. 85; compare 
Sanh. 97a: ‘Ab, Zarah 9a; and other Church Fathers), 
angelology, the Resurrection, etc. 

The ability of the Jews to cope successfully with 
the Christians in these controversies is due to the 
fact that they were well versed in all the questions 
under discussion. Jerome assumes that in Scrip- 
tural questions every Jew is able to give satisfac- 

tory replies (Preface to Samuel). The 


Skill Jews, moreover, were acquainted not 
of Jews in only with the original text, but also 
Con- with the Septuagint, the Apocrypha, 
troversy.  Aquila's version, and in general with 


all works relating to Holy Writ. No 
sooner had Apollinaris Laodicinus’ writings ap- 
peared than the Jews read and discussed them 
(Jerome on Eccl. v. 1%). 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that the Jews 
were as well versed in the New Testament as in the 
Old, being able to explain difficulties therein that 
puzzled even the officially appointed Christian 
teachers (idem on Isa. xi. 1). Ephraem Syrus asserts, 
curiously enough (Sermon xxv., in Zingerle, " Dib- 
liothek der Kirchenvüter," ii. 271), that the Jews 
admitted that John the Baptist really had appeared. 
Origen relates a Jewish tradition concerning Judas 
Iscariot (on Matt., Com. ser., S 78), Jerome is therc- 
fore to be believed when he says that the Jews were 
often in & position to applaud their own champions 
(on Ezek, xxxiii. 33), which they did in a sensa- 
tional way (/. xxxiv. 8). Chrysostom also taxes 
the Jews with their theatrical manner (? Opera,” ed. 
Montfaucon, i. 656), and before him the just and 
cautious Justin says the same thing (7 Dialogus cum 
Try phone,” ex xii). 

The Old Testament and the Apocrypha: 
The main object of the Christian endeavor was to 
wrestthe Old Testament from the Jews and to make 
of it a Christian weapon. Therefore, as Jerome 
says (on Micah vii. 9), the Jews were hoping that in 
the Messianie timesthe Law and the Prophets would 
be taken away from the Christians and. given to the 
Jews exclusively (compare the polemie passage in 
Ex. R. xlvii) To accomplish their purpose the 
Christians made use of the allegorical exegesis as 
developed by Philo and other Jewish Hellenists. 
The literal meaning, says Origen, is good enough 
only for the Jews, in order that nothing may be 
applied to Jesus. Only Isidor of Pelusium had 
sensé enough to warn against applying the whole 
of the Old Testament to Jesus, lest the, Jews and 
pagans find cause for ridicule (Epistles, i., ep. evi. ; 
ii., ep. exev.). Nevertheless the whole Christian 
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Church fell into this exaggeration; and into what 
absurdities they were led is shown by the following 
examples: Sarah and Hagar, already explained alle- 
gorically by Paul (Gal. iv. 24), are, according to 
Clement (“Stromata,” i. 5) wisdom 
and the world. "The two women who 
appeared before Solomon symbolize 
the Synagogue and the Church; to 
the former belongs the dead child; to 
the latter, the living one, that is, the 
Jewish faith is dead; the Christian faith is living 
(Ephraem Syrus on I Kings iii. 6). These might 
pass; but it becomes mere childishness when David 
is made to signify old and worn-out Israel, but 
Abishag Jesus (on I Kingsi.1) Equally unnatural 
is the assertion of Fulgentius in lis * Epistola Syno- 
dica" (in Hefele, * Conciliengesch." 2d ed., ii. 699), 
that Esau represents the “figura populi Judeeorum,” 
and Jacob the people destined to be saved. The 
Jews made things much more easy by looking upon 
themselves as Jacob, and upon the Christians as 
Esauor Edom. At disputations the Christians knew 
in advance how the Jews would interpret certain 
passages. “If we ask the Jews who that daughter 
is [Ps. xlv.], I do not doubt that they will answer: 
the synagogue” (Jerome, “Epistola xlii. ad Prin- 
cipiam?). The Jews therefore not only opposed 
the Christian exegesis with the literal sense, but also 
had ready allegorical interpretations of their own. 

Only Tertullian and Irenæus were rational enough 
to follow the simple literal meaning. "The so-called 
school of Antioch, whose most cminent representa- 
tives were Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret, 
also taught a wholly rational exegesis; although 
the disciples of this school, such as Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, used the allegorical and typical methods 
extensively (Barjean, * L'Ecole Exégétique d'Anti- 
oche,” Paris, 1808). Still, it can not be denied that 
other Church Fathers, and above all Jerome, did ex- 
cellent work in simple exegesis. 

Good exegesis depends upon a good text, and this 
the Christians did not possess; for the copies of the 
Bible circulating among them were 
corrupt in a number of passages. At 
a certain disputation between Jews 
and Christians, the former, naturally 
enough, referred to these mistakes, 
and mocked their opponents for allowing such ob- 
vious blunders. Jewish arguments of that kind are 
often quoted by Justin, Origen. Jerome, and other 
fathers. In order to free the Church from the just 
reproaches of the Jews on this score. Origen under- 
took his gigantic work, the Hexapla (Epiphanius, 
* De Ponderibus et Moensuris," ii.), in which he fre- 
quently restores the Jewish reading (e.y.. homily 
on Num. xvi 4; Com. on Rom.. books ii.. xiii. ; 
compare Rufinus, * Apologia s. Invectiv. in Hierony- 
mum.” book v.. chap. iv.). Justin is honest enough 
to reject a manifest Christological gloss, the notori- 
ous azó cob či2ov, which was said to be the reading 
in Ps. xcvi. (xev. 10), interpolated in the Greek ver- 
sion (“the Lord reigned from the wood?) Aside 
from Justin (* Dial. eum Try phone,” Ix xiii), this in- 
terpolation is found only in the Latin fathers—Ter- 
tullian, Ambrose, Augustine, Leo, and Gregory the 
Great—who indulge in much nonsense concerning 
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the words “a ligno.” Augustine (“De Civitate 
Dei,” xvi. 3) had a text in Gen. x. 2 in which not 
seven but eight sons of Japheth were mentioned, a 
reading that is found in none of the known texts. 
Hence the Jews rejected all translations, recognizing 
at most Aquila's “secunda editio," because this was 
correct (Kara axpigecav; Jerome on Ezek. iv. 15). 
Jerome is the ouly Church Father who, as against 
the Septuagint, constantly refers to the “Hebraica 
veritas." At great cost he had a Bible copied for 
himself by his Jewish friend (^ Adversus Rufinum," 
book ii.), who borrowed for him, although with * pia 
fraus," the copies belonging to the synagogue (4 Epis- 
tola xxxvi. ad Damasum") Nevertheless, even 
Jerome accuses the Jewsof tampering with the text 
of the Bible (Mal. ii. 2); and thereafter the accusa- 
tion constantly recurs, 

The Christians fared no better with the Apocry- 
pha, which they rated altogether too high, although 
these at times offended good taste. Origen fared 
badly at the hands of the Jews with his apocryphon 
Susanna (“Epistola ad Africanum de Historia Susan- 
nz," v.) nor was Jerome's obscene legend to Jer. 
xxix. 21—a legend which is evidently connected with 
this apocryphon (see N. Brüll's “Jahrbücher,” iii. 
2), favorably received by the Jews. Jerome (on Matt. 
xxvii. 9) claims to have received an apocryphon on 
Jeremiah from a Jewish Nazarite, and to have found 
in a Hebrew book (“Epistola xxxvi. ad Damasum,” 
“in quodam Hebreo volumine") a history of La- 
mech; but his Jewish teacher speaks contemptuously 
of the additions to Daniel, as having been written 
by some Greek (Preface to Daniel). See Bige 
CANONS, 

The importance of the Church Fathers for Jewish 
learning, already recognized by David Kimhi and 
Azariah dei Rossi, becomes evident, if one considers 
that many sentences of Talmud and Midrash can 
be brought into the right perspective only by the 
light of the exegesis and the polemics of these Chris- 
tian writers. Therefore modern Jewish learning 
turns, although not yet with sufficient eagerness, to 
the investigation of the works of the Church Fathers, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rahmer, Die Hehrüischen. Traditionen 
in den Werken des Hieronyinos, i.: Questiones in Genesin, 
Breslau, 1861; idem, Die Hebréiischen Traditionen in dem 
Bibelcommentar des Hieronymos, in Ben Chananja, 1864, 
vii. : idem. Die Hebritischen "Traditionen des Hieronymos, 
in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1808 ; in the Grëtz 
Jubelschrift, 1887 ; in Monatsschrift, 1897, pp. 625-639, 691- 
692 : 1898. pp. 1-16; S. Krauss. Die Juden in den Werken des 
Heiligen Hieronymos, in Magyár Zsidó Szémle, vii., 1890; 
Gratz, Haygadische Elemente bei den Kirelienvütern. in 
Monatsschrift, 1854, iti; Goldfahn. Justin Martyr wid die 
Agada, ib. 1873, xxvii., and reprinted; Gerson, Die Com- 
mentarien des Ephraem Syrus im Ihrem Verhiiltniss zur 
Jiidischen E.cegese. Breslau, 1868; Grünwald, Das Verhdilt- 
niss der Iirchenoviiter zur Talmudischen und Midrasch- 
ischen Literatur. in KOnigsberger’s Afonatsbltitter. and re- 
printed, Jung-Bunzlau, 1891; S. Funk, Die Haygadischen Ele- 
mente in den Homilien des Aphraates. des Persischen 
Weisen,Vienna, 1891; S, Krauss, The Jews in the Works of 
the Church Fathers, in Jewish Quarterly Review. 1892, v. 129. 
157; 1893, vi. 82-99, 225-261. A very thorough investigation is 
the treatise of L. Ginzberg, Die Hagyada bei den Kirchen- 
vdtern und in der Apokryphischen Litteratur, in Mo- 
natsschrift, 1898, xlii. e£ seq., and reprinted, Berlin, 1900: 
idem, Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvütern, vol.i., Am- 
sterdam, 1809. 

T S. Km. 


CHURRIKER, ABRAHAM DAVID: Beni- 
Israel soldier and police officer; born 1892; died at 
Puna Nov. 2, 1867.  Heenlisted in the Third Reg- 
iment of the Bombay Native Light Infantry, in 


which he served in the Punjab army in the ycars 
1848-49, being present at the siege of Mutan and 
the battle of Gujarat (1849), after which he obtained 
the Punjab medal with two bars, and was promoted 
to the rank of subedar in 1853, In 1855 he was 
made native commandant of the Ahmednugg¢ur 
police. During the Mutiny he served against the 
rebel Bhils at the battles of Tursia, Donger, and 
Punchalla, and received the Order of Merit of the 
third class for his gallantry. He was subsequently 
appointed assistant superintendent of police at 
Puna (March 16, 1863), and died while serving in 
that capacity. He was held in such esteem that he 
was appointed chairman of the Puna municipality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Samuel, Sketch of the Beni-Isracl, pp. 
Pep 
J. 
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CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM (R. V., Cushan- 

rishathaim).—Biblical Data: A king of Mesopo- 
tamia, or, more specifically, of Aram-naharaim 
(* Aram of the two rivers ”), probably a kingdom in 
northern Mesopotamia (sce ARAM). He was the first 
of the oppressors of Israel in the time of the judges. 
The tyrant, who held Israel in subjection for eight 
years after Joshua’s death, was finally conquered by 
the Judahite judge OTHNIEL, who freed Israel from 
his rule (Judges iii. 8 e£ seq.). 
Critical View : Critics (see Moore's commen- 
tary to Judges iii.) consider that the two state- 
ments: (1) that the land of Israel was conquered by 
an early Aramaic king, and (2) that the Israelites 
were freed by a Judahite hero, are contradictory. In 
all probability the ancient Judean clans had practi- 
cally no connection with Israel, and, in fact, would 
not aid the Israelites in Deborah’s insurrection (see 
Judges v.). Budde (“Richter und Samuel," p. 95) 
also denies the possibility of Israel having been 
helped by Othniel. He thinks that the later editor 
of Judges wasa Judean who arranged the story so 
as to give his own tribe a representative among the 
judges. On the other hand, there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of the tradition that Arameans may 
at one time have held Israel in subjugation. 

The name * Chushan-rishathaim " appears nowhere 
outside of the Biblical record. It has not yet been 
found on the cuneiform monuments; and no satis- 
factory explanation of its derivation has been given. 

ale SR J. D. P. 


CHWOLSON, DANIEL ABRAMOVICH: 
Russian Orientalist; born at Wilna Dec. 15, 1819. 
As he showed marked ability in the study of He- 
brew and Talmud, his parents, who were very re- 
ligious, destined him for the rabbinate, and placed 
him at the yeshibah of Rabbi Israel Günzburg; but 
fate had decided that he should serve his race in a 
quite different sphere, Up to his eighteenth year 
he did not know any other language than He- 
brew; but in three years, without the aid of a 
teacher, he acqnired a fair knowledge of German, 
French, and Russian. Chwolson in 1841 went to 
Breslau, and, after three years’ preparation in the 
classical languages, entered, in 1844, the Breslau 
University, where he devoted himself to the Ori- 
ental languages, especially Arabic. There he studied 
until 1848 and in 1850 he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at the Leipsic University. On 
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his return to his native country he settled at St. 
Petersburg, and in 1855, being highly appreciated 
in learned circles, and having embraced Christian- 
ity, he was appointed extraordinary professor of 
Oriental languages in the university. Three years 
later he received a similar appointment in the Duk- 
hovnaya Akademiya. In 1856 the Imperial Acad- 
emy issued, at its own expense, Chwolson’s first 
work, which at once established the authority of its 
author in the field of Oriental research. It was a 
contribution to the history of religion, entitied “Die 
Geabier und der Ssabismus,” in two volumes. Three 
years later Chwolson published another important 
work entitled “Ueber die Ueberreste der Altbaby- 
lonischen Literatur in Arabischen Uebersetzungen 7 
(St. Petersburg, 1859; also in Russian under the title 
* Novootkrytie Pamyatniki," in “ Russki Vyestnik,” 
1859). This work made a great sensation among 
scholars by the importance of its discoveries and by 
Chwolson’s brilliant combinations concerning the 
old Babylonian monuments. It was followed in 
1860 by * Ueber Tammuz und die Menschen vereh- 

rung bei den Alten Babyloniern" (75. 1860). 
His reputation being now firmly established, 
Chwolson devoted himself to his life-task ; namely, 
the defense of his former coreligion- 


His Life- ists. For blood accusation had been 
Work. brought against the Jews of Saratov in 


1857, and the government now sum- 
moned a commission of scholars to sce whether 
any passages could be found in Jewish literature 
recommending the use of Christian blood for ritual 
purposes. Chwolson, who was appointed a mem- 
her of the commission, wrote a report in which he 
fully demonstrated. the groundlessness of the ac- 
cusations in general, and pointed out that in this 
particular case of Saratov the evidence given by 
the two principal witnesses was full of contradic- 
tionsand absurdities. As the investigation extended 
over a period of nine years, Chwolson, fearing that 
meanwhile the Jews of Russia would suffer under 
ihis accusation, secured permission to publish his 
memoir. It accordingly appeared in 1861, in the 
“Biblioteka dlya Chteniya,” under the title “O Nye- 
kotorykh Srednovyekovykh Obvineniyakh Protiv 
Yevreyev.? 

In 1877 Chwolson had the mortification of seeing 

a new blood accusation brought against Jews at 
Kutais, Transcaucasia. At the same time several 
Russian anti-Semitic writers undertook a campaign 
against the Talmud, repeating the old charge that 
it contained blasphemiesagainst Jesus. 

His Defense Chiolson again took up the defense 


ofthe ofthe Jews, and republished his mem- 
Talmud. oir with many additions (St. Peters- 


burg, 1880). A German edition of this 
work appeared in the year 1901 under the title “ Die 
Blutanklage und Sonstige Mi ttelalterliche Beschuldi- 
gungen der Juden,” Frankfort-on-the-Main. In this 
edition Chwolson, before entering into a discussion 
of the blood question,expounds the history of the Tal- 
mud, and shows that the “ Pharisees ” condemned by 
Jesus in the Gospels were not the Rabbinites in gen- 
eral, since the latter were the advocates of progress at 
the period of Jesus in history; that he meant by the 
term rather a certain class of false Pharisees, who 
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were condemned in rabbinical literature also; and 
thatit was not the Pharisees, but the Sadducees, who 
were the enemies and persecutors of Jesus. He fur- 
ther demonstrates that, according to Talmudical law, 
Jews were bound to 
look upon the Chris- 
tiang as their breth- 
ren, and that intoler- 
ance toward other 
religions was not a 
characteristic of the 
Talmudists. The as- 
sertions to the con- 
trary are due partly 
to misconception, 
partly to hatred. 

The deep-rooted 
belief that Jesus was 
crucified by the Jews 
being the principal 
cause of the preju- 
dice against them on 
the part of the 
Christians, Chwol- 4 
son, in a disserta- 
tion entitled “ Pos- 
lvedniyaya Pask- 
halnaya Vecherya Isusa Christa i Den yevo Smerti," 
in “Christianskoe Chtenie,” St. Petersburg, 1875 
(German translation, “ Das Letzte Passamal Christi," 
ib. 1892), shows the groundlessness ofthis belief. He 
points out that the proceedings of the trial and con- 
demnation of Jesus, as related in the Gospels, were 
in violation of the rabbinical laws, and consequently 
could not have been conducted by a Jewish tribunal. 

The Jewish race, as well as the Jewish religion, 
was defended by Chwolson. In a work entitled 
* Kkharakteristika Semitskikh Narodov,” in “ Russki 
Vyestnik,” 1872 (German ed., Berlin, 1872), he draws 
a parallel between the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Jew, the 
representative of the Semitic race, and 
those of the Greek, the representative 
of the Aryan peoples, not always to the advantage 
of the latter. The pamphlet was translated into 
English under the title * The Semitic Nations," Cin- 
cinnati, 1874. 

Chwolson isalso the author of the following works: 
“Statistische Nachrichten über die Orientalische 
Facultiit der Universitit zu St. Petersburg,” Leip- 
sic, 1861; “Achtzehn Hebrüische Grabschriften aus 
der Krim,” in the * Mémoires" of the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Science, 1865 (Russian translation, * Vo- 
semnadtzat Nadgrobnykh Nadpisei iz Kryma,” St. 
Petersburg, 1866); “Izvyestiya O Khazarakh," St. 
Petersburg, 1869 (notes on the Chazars, Burtars, 
Madjars, Slavs, and Russians from the Arabie of 
Ibn Dasta); “Novotkryty Pamyatnik Moavitskavo 
Tzarya Meshi,” ib. 1810; “O Vliyanii Geografiches- 
kavo Polozheniya Palestiny na Sudbu Yevreiskavo 
Naroda,” ib. 1875 (reprinted in “ Sbornik Budush- 
chnosti,” ii. 1-4); “ Vozmozhny liv Turtzii Reformy ?” 
ib, 1877 (on the Turkish reform); “Die Quiescentes 
He, Waw, und Iod in der Althebrüischen Orthogra- 
phie," Leyden, 1878 (Russian trans. in * Christian- 
skoe Chtenie," St. Petersburg, 1881; English transl. 
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by T. K. Abbott, Dublin, 1890); * Upotreblyayut H 
Yevrei Christianskuyu Krov ?” 2d ed., St. Petersburg, 
1879; “OMnimoi Zamknutosti Yevreyev,? zb, 1880: 
"Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum,” 25. 1882 
Russian translation, čb. 1884); * Predvaritelnaya 
Zamyetka o Naidennykh v Semiryechenskoi Oblasti 
Siriskikh Nadgrobnykh Nadpisvakh, "ib. 1886: “ Sy- 
rische Grabschriften aus Semirjetschie,” 2b. 1890, 
in "Mémoires" of the St. Petersburg Academy: 
“Hat es Jemals Irgend Einen Grund Gegeben, den 
Rüsttag des Jüdischen Passahfestes als Ipórp ror 
Aihuov zu Bezeichnen?” in “Zeitschrift für Wis- 
senschaftliche Theologie,” v. 38. Leipsic, 1896: 
“Staropechatnyya Yevreiskiya Knigi,” on the He- 
brew ineunabula, St. Petersburg, 1897 (Hebrew 
transl, “ Reshit Ma‘ase ha-Defus.” Warsaw, 1897). 
Mention may be made here of Chwolson’s early 
contributions of Jewish biographies from Arabic 
sources, especially that of Maimonides by Al-Hifta. 
to the “Orient,” 1846. 

Chwolson is an indefatigable collector of He- 
brew books, and his collection of Hebrew ineunab- 
ula is one of the most valuable in existence. A 
catalogue of his Hebrew books was published by 
him under the title “Reshimat Sifre Yisrael,” Wilna, 
1897. The Russian government conferred upon 
Chwolson the title of “Councilor of State" (“ Wirk- 
licher Staatsrath ”). 

The learned world in 1899 celebrated Chwolson‘s 
literary jubilee by presenting him with a collection 
of articles written in his honor by prominent Euro- 
pean scholars. This was published by Baron David 
Giinzburg under the title “Recueil des Travaux Ré- 
digés en Mémoire du Jubilé Scientifique de M. Daniel 
Chwolson," Berlin, 1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v.; Meyers Kon- 

versations-Le:ikon, s.v. 

H. R. I. Bn. 


CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS: Roman 
statesman and orator; born 106; died 48 s.c. In 
59 he delivered in the Aurelian Forum at Rome 
& Speech in behalf of Flaccus, in which he Spoke 
disparagingly of the Jews; this was perhaps not from 
conviction so much as in the interest of his client 
("Pro Flacco," xxviii) though in Rhodes he had 
been the disciple in rhetoric of the anti-Jewish 
writer APoLLonivs MoLow. Flaccus being ac- 
cused, among other things, of having appropriated 
while proconsul of Asia the moneys contributed for 
the Jewish Temple by Jews under his jurisdiction, 
Cicero contended that there was an edict forbidding 
the exporting of gold from the Roman provinces—a 
plea that was evidently sophistical, since Judea atthat 
time wasa part of the Roman empire. He further said, 
referring to the Jews: “Justice demands that that 
_barbaric superstition should be opposed; and it is 
to the Interest of the state not to regard that Jew- 
ish mob which at times breaks out in open riots. 
. . . At one time the Jewish people took up arms 
against the Romans; but the gods showed how little 
they cared for this people, suffering it to be con- 
quered and made tributary." Inthe Latin tho phrase 
"and to be preserved" occurs after *made tribu- 
tary,” but these words stultify the rest of the sen- 
tence, and seem to have been added later by a 
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Jewish or Christian copyist (Bernays, in “ Rhein- 

isches Museum,” xii. 464), 

It would appear, unless Cicero's words are mere] y 
à rhetorical flourish, that the Jews, who insisted 
on being present on an occasion that concerned 
them, surrounded the platform, and, supporting each 
other, became formidable through their numbers, 
“You know,” he said, addressing the plaintiff, “how 
large the mob is, how it holds together, and what it 
accomplished in its assemblies.” It is not likely, 
however, that the Jewish mob accomplished any- 
thing in this case, for Flaecus was probably dis- 
charged (compare Pliny, “Historia Naturalis,” 
xiii. 4). 

In the trial of Verres (70 n.c.) Plutarch reports 
that Cicero, in speaking of one of the accusers, 
Cecilius, who was suspected of a leaning toward 
Judaism, made the pun, “Quid Judo cum Verre?” 
(What has a Jew to do with a pig?). Finally, in a 
speech delivered in the Senate, May, 56 m.c., and 
entitled * De Provinciis Consularibus," Cicero refers 
to the Jewsand Syrians as “races born to be slaves,” 
an expression not uncommon in the mouths of the 
Romans of his day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. A. Levy, in Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud. ii. 277; 
A. Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 11; Hild, in Rev. 
Etudes Jwives, viii. 1-37; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 28 (con. 
taining also earlier bibliography); Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 
4th ed., iii. 166; Reinach, Vertes d Auteurs Grecs et Ro. 
mains, pp. 150, 237. 

G. S. KR.—G. 


CICIRUACCHIO. 


CID, CAMPEADOR RUY DIAZ DE V1- 
VAR (known as El Cid): The conqueror of Valen- 
cia (1094) and popular hero of the Spanish nation. 
Lacking money to pay his knights, he negotiated 
through his nephew, Martin Antolinez, a loan of 
600 marks from two wealthy Jews of Burgos, Don 
Rachel and Don Vidas, and succeeded, despite all 
their precautions, in defrauding them. According 
to the “Cronica General de Castilla,” the Cid had a 
Jewish page by the name of Gil, who later assumed 
his master's name, Diaz, and who is described as a 
rare example of fidelity. The “Cronica del Cid "— 
Which is reputed to have had its source inan Arabic 
chronicle written by the Moorish Jew Ibn Alfan £0, 
one of the Cid's officiuls—is in reality a careless com- 
pilation of older Arabic, Latin, and Spanish chron- 
icles, and is a much later work than the “Poema 
del Cid,” which appeared about the middle of the 
twelfth century and bears no traces of Arabic origin 
or Oriental coloring. The first complete translation 
of this poem was prepared by O. L. B. W olff, a Jew- 
ish convert to Christianity (Jena, 1850). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Amador de los Rios, Historia . . . delos Ju- 

dios de Espaiia y Portugal, i. 187 et seq. Fr. Delitzsch. Zur 

Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, p. 65: F. Wolf, Zur Gesch. 

der Spanischen und Portugiesisehen Literatur, pp. 28 et 

seq. 

G, M. K. 

CILICIA : Ancient province of southeastern Asia 
Minor, separated from Syria by the Tanrus-Amanus 
range. In native Phenician inscriptions the name is 
given as Jon or 353 (Lidzbarski, *Handbuch der 
Nordsemitischen Epigraphik," i. 214). Originally 
inhabited by Phenicians and Syrians (Herodotus. 
vii. 91), Cilicia was only gradually Hellenized from 
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the time of Alexander the Great; and because of its 
proximity to Syria it was often included in that 
country, to which it belonged politically. After the 
death of Alexander it became a Seleucid-Syrian 
province (I Mace. xi. 14; II Mace. iv. 96); it was 
l afterward a part of Armenia; and from 
Name and 63 p.c. it belonged to Rome. As a 
Situation. Roman province Cilicia was known to 
the author of the Book of Judith; al- 
though the Babylonian monarchy is referred to 
therein (Judith i. 7; ii. 21, 25). 

Josephus (* Ant.” i. 6, § 1) asserts that the Oápooc 
of the Bible (Gen. x. 4, *'Tarshish ") is the old name 
for Cilicia. He expressly identifies Oápcoc with Tapodc 
(* Tarsus ”), the renowned capitalof Cilicia; but this 
is philologically impossible. He also makes the 
prophet Jonah travel to Tarsus in Cilicia (^ Ant.” 
ix. 10, § 2), and mentions the country in several 
other connections. According to Josephus, it was 
by way of Cilicia that Pompey (63 B.C.) returned 
from Judea to Rome with Aristobulusas his prisoner 
(*B. J.” i. 7, $8 7). Herod with his sons embarked 
for Cilicia, landing at Eleusa, where he met Arche- 
laus, King of Cappadocia (* Ant.” xvi. 4, $ 6; "B. 
J.” i. 98,8 4). At times Celenderis in Cilicia, a city 
otherwise unknown, is referred to (“ Ant.” xvii. 5, 
$1; “B. J.” i. 31, § 38). Alexander, a great-great- 
grandson of Herod, became king of an island of 
Cilicia by the favor of Vespasian (* Ant.” xviii. 5, 
& 4). The infamous Berenice, after her husband's 
death. married Polemon, King of Cilicia (“ Ant.” xx. 
7, 8 8. Antiochus, King of Commagene, who at 
first joined the Romans against the Jews, fled to 
Tarsus in Cilicia, where he was taken prisonerby 
Petus (* B. J.” vii. 7, §§ 2, 9). Mopsuestia, too, à 
Cilician city which afterward became celebrated 
through its Biblical exegesis, is referred to by Jose- 
phus (“ Ant.” xiii. 18, § 4). Cilicians were among 
the mercenaries of Alexander Jannæus (ib. $ 5; 
“B. J.” i. 4, 8 8) and those of HEROD. 

In the Talmud the country is referred to as “ Kili- 
kah” after the Greek name. The cities of Tarsus, 
Taurus Amanus, and Zephyrion are mentioned ; but it 

is not certain that the Cilician Zephyr- 

In the Tal- ion is intended. "The Syrians (Payne 
mud. Smith, “Thesaurus Syriacus,” p. 3602) 
also mentioned Tarsus and Zephyrus 

among the important cities of Cilicia; but * Aulon 
Kilikios ” (Targ. Yer. Num. xxxiv. 8)is the name ofa 
place in Moab (compare Josephus, 4 Ant.” xiii. 5, 34). 

That Jews were dwelling in Cilicia is known from 
Philo (* Legatio ad Caium," p. 36). At the time of 
the Apostles many Cilician Jews lived in J erusalem 
(Acts vi. 9); among them Paul (b. ix. 11, xxi. 39. 
xxii. 3), whose birthplace was Tarsus, the capital of 
Cilicia. Nahum, the son of Rabbi Simai, preached 
in Tarsus (Pesik. R. 15; ed. Friedmann, p. 78b); so 
that there must have beena congregation and a syn- 
agogue there. Some explain the “synagogue of the 
Tarsiyim ” as meaning “ people of Tarsus." In Jafla 
a Greek epitaph of a Jew, “son of Jose of Tarsus,” 
has been found. Epiphanius (“ Heres.” xxx. 11) 
states that the patriarch Judah, of the fourth cen- 
tury, sent messengers to Cilicia to collect tithes and 
offerings in every city. In Corycos in Cilicia the 
sarcophagus of a Jew named Alexander and his 
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wife has been found. In Rome the epitaph of a 
Jew, “Asaphat of Tarsus" (*Jahrb. Gesch. der 
Jud.” ii. 287), has been deciphered; .but the reading 
is doubtful. Christianity spread rapidly in Cilicia; 
and this indicates that there were numerous Jewsin 
the province. ` 

Cilicia produced much wine (Pliny, * Historia. 
Naturalis,” xiv. 11) to which reference is often 
made in the Talmud (Tosef., Sheb. v. 2; Yer. Hal. 


60b) The Cilician bean is also frequently men- 
tioned (Ma'as. v. 8), as is the so-called 
Products. “cilicium,” a coarse cloth made of 


Cilician goat-hair (Kelim xix. 1). The 
word “cilicium” is used by the Vulgate to render 
the Biblical word py (“sack "); and in the ecclesias- 
tical life of the Christians it has a certain religious 
significance. Curly hair on the body is designa- 
ted as “cilicinus” by the Rabbis (Sifra, ed. Weiss, 
'(6c). 

Though Cilicia came under various rulers, it was 
not until its conquest by the Turks that the Jews of 
the country attained to any prominence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boettger, Topographisch-Historisches Lexi- 
con zu den Schriften des Flavius Josephus, p. 90; Neu- 
bauer, G. T. p. 314; Bochart, Canaan, i. 5; S. Krauss, Lehn- 
worter, ii. 531 ; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 17. 
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CINCINNATI: Capital of Hamilton county, 
Ohio, U.S. A. Its Jewish community isthe oldest 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. In March, 
1817, Joseph Jonas, a young English Jew, a native 


*, 


Hebrew Union College, Cineinnati, O. 
(From a photograph.) 


of Exeter, arrived at the metropolis of the Ohio 
valley. He had left his English home with the 
avowed intention of settling in Cincinnati. Friends 
in Philadelphia endeavored to induce him to relin- 
quish his purpose of going to a spot so far removed 
from all association with his coreligionists, and said 
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Scene a a a 
to him: “In the wilds of America, and entirely among | enlarged, was used as the cemetery of the Jewish 
Gentiles, you will forget your religion aud your | community till the year 1850. At present it is situ- 
God." Llowever, the young man remained deaf to | ated in the heart of the city, on the corner of Cen- 


the persuasions of his friends, and per- | tral avenue and Chestnut street, 
English severed in his original purpose. For There were not enough settlers to form a congre- 
Jews two years he was the only Jew in the | gation till the year 1824, when the number of Jewish 
Settle. Western town. In1819 he was joined | inhabitants of the town had reached about twenty. 
by three others, Lewis Cohen of Lon- | On Jan. 4 of that yeara preliminary meeting was 


don, Barnet Levi of Liverpool, and Jonas Levy of | held to consider the advisability of oreanizing a 
Exeter. These four with David Israel Johnson of | congregation; and two weeks later, on Jan. 18, the 
Brookville, Ind., a frontier trading-station, con- | Congregation B’ne Isracl was formally organized; 
ducted on the those in attend- 
holidays in the ance were Solo. 
autumn of 1819 mon Bucking. 
the first Jewish ham, David I. 
service in the Johnson, Joseph 
western portion Jonas, Samuel 
of the United Jonas, Jonas 
States. Similar Levy, Morris 
services were Moses, Phineas 
held in the three Moses, Simcon 
succeeding falls. Moses, Solomon 
Newcomers con- Moses, and Mor- 
tinued to arrive. ris Symonds. 
the early settlers On Jan. 8, 1880, 
being mostly the General As- 
Englishmen. sembly of Ohio 

The first Jew- granted the con- 
ish child born in eregation achar- 
Cincinnati (June ter whereby it 
2, 1821) was was incorpo- 
Frederick A., rated under the 
son of theabove- laws of the state. 
mentioned Da- For twelve 
vid Israel John- vears the con- 


son and his wife gregation wor- 
Eliza. This shiped in a room 


couple, also rented for the 
English, had re- purpose; but 
moved to Cin- during all this 
cinnati from time the small 
Brookville, congregation 
where they had was exerting it- 
first settled. The self to secure a 


first couple to permanent 
be joined in home. Appeals 


wedlock were were made to 
Morris Symonds the Jewish con- 
and Rebekah gregations in 
Hyams, who various parts of 
were married the country. 


Sept. 15, 1824. B'ne Yeshurun Temple, Cincinnati, O. Philadelphia, 
The first death (From a photograph.) Charleston, B. 
in the commu- C., and New 


nity was that of Benjamin Leib or Lape, in 1821. | Orleans lent a helping hand. Contributions were 
This man, who had not been known as a Jew, | even received from Portsmouth, England, whence 
when he felt death to be approaching, asked that | a number of Cincinnatians had emigrated, and from 
three of the Jewish residents of the town be called. | Barbados in the West Indies. On June 11, 1885, 
He disclosed to them that he was a Jew. Te had | the corner-stone of the first Synagogue was laid; 
married a Christian wife, and had reared his chil- | and on Sept. 9, 1836, the synagogue was dedicated 
dren as Christians, but he begged to be buried as a | with appropriate ceremonies. The members of the 
Jew. There was no Jewish burial-ground in the congregation had conducted the services up to this 
town. The few Jews living in the city at once | time. The first official reader was Joseph Samuels. 
proceeded to acquire a small plot of ground to be | IIe served a very short time, and was succeeded by 
used as a cemetery. Here they buried their repent- Henry Harris, who was followed in 1888 by Hart 
ant coreligionist. This plot, which was afterward | Judah. 
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The first benevolent association was organized in 
1838 with Phineas Moses as president: its object 
was to assist needy coreligionists. The first re- 
ligious school was established in 1842, Mrs. Louisa 

Symonds becoming its first superin- 


Early tendent. This school was short-lived. 
Religious In 1845 a Talmud Torah school was 
Institu- established, which gave way the fol- 

tions. lowing year to the Hebrew Institute, 


established by James K. Gutheim. 
This also flourished but a short time; for with the 
departure of Gutheim for New Orleans the carcer 
of the institute closed. 

During the fourth decade of the century quite a 
number of Germans arrived in the city. These were 
not in sympathy with their English coreligion- 
ists, and determined to form another congregation. 
On Sept. 19, 1841, the B’ne Yeshurun congregation 
was organized by these Germans, and was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state Feb. 28, 1842. The 
first reader was Simon Bamberger. In 1847 James 
K. Gutheim was elected lecturer and reader of the 
congregation. Ile served till 1848, and was suc- 
ceeded by II. A. Henry and A. Rosenfeld. The as- 
sumption of the office of rabbiin the B’ne Yeshurun 
congregation by Isaac M. Wise in April, 1854, and 
in the B’ne Israel congregation by Max Lilienthal 

in June, 1855, gave the Jewish com- 


Becomes munity of Cincinnati a commanding 
a Jewish position. Owing to their efforts in the 
Center. cause of Judaism, Cincinnati became 


a Jewish center indeed and the seat of 
a number of movements that were national in scope. 
The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the 
Hebrew Union College, the Hebrew Sabbath-School 
Union, and the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis have their seat in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Lilienthal died in office April 5, 1882. He was 
succeeded as rabbi of the Congregation B’ne Israel 
by Raphael Benjamin, who served till Nov., 1888, 
when the present incumbent, Dr. David Philipson, 
took charge of the congregation. Dr. Wise served 
as rabbi of the B'ne Yeshurun congregation till the 
day of his death, March 26, 1900; being succeeded 
by his associate, Dr. Louis Grossman. Dr. Gross- 
man had been preceded as associate rabbi by Rabbi 
Charles S. Levi, who served from Sept., 1899, to 
Sept., 1898. 

The other congregations of the city are the Adath 
Isracl, organized in 1847; the Ahabath Achim, or- 
ganized in 1843; and the Sherith Israel, organized in 


1855. There are also a number of small congre- 
gations. Each of these congregations conducts its 


own religious school, and there are also two free 
religious schools; one holding its ses- 


Edu- sions in the schoolrooms of the Mound 
cational street temple (B’ne Isracl), and the 
Work. other, conducted under the auspices 


of the local branch of the Council of 
Jewish Women, meeting at the Jewish Settlement. 
A large Talmud Torah school is conducted by the 
Talmud Torah Association on Barr street. The 
Hebrew Union College is located in Cincinnati. 
Night classes for various English and industrial 
branches of study area feature of the work of the 
Jewish Settlement. The Jewish Kitchen Garden 
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Association conducts a large school for girls in the 
building of the United Jewish Charities every Sun- 
day morning, where instruction is given in dress- 
making, millinery, housekeeping, cooking, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, and allied subjects. An 
industrial school for girls is conducted during the 
summer months in the vestry-rooms of the Plum 
street temple (B’ne Yeshurun), and one for boys dur- 
ing the school year in the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute 
building. There is a training-school for nurses in 
connection with the Jewish Hospital. 

The Jewish charities of Cincinnati are exception- 
ally well organized. Ali the relief and educational 
agencies joined their forces in April, 1896, and 
formed the United Jewish Charities. This body 
comprises the following federated societies: He- 
brew General Relief. Association, Jewish Ladies’ 
Sewing Society, Jewish Foster Home, Jewish 
Kitchen Garden Association, Boys’ Industrial 
School, Girls’ Industrial School, and Society for the 
Relief of Jewish Sick Poor. The United Charities 
also grants an annual subvention to the Denver 
Hospital for Consumptives and to the local Jewish 
Settlement Association. The seat of the National 
Jewish Charities is also in Cincinnati, where the na- 
tional organization was called into being in May, 
1899. Besides the United Jewish Charities, Cincin- 
nati supports the Jewish Hospital and the Home for 
the Jewish Aged and Infirm, and is one of the lar- 
gest contributors to the Jewish Orphan Asylum at 
Cleveland. 

The Jews of Cincinnati have always shown great 
public spirit and have filled many local positions 
of trust, as well as state, judicial, and govern- 
mental offices. Henry Mack, Charles Fleischmann, 
James Brown, and Alfred M. Cohen have been mem- 
bers of the Ohio senate, and Joseph Jonas, Jacob 
Wolf, Daniel Wolf, and Harry M. Hoffheimer have 
been members of the legislature. Jacob Shroder 
was judge of the court of common pleas for a num- 
ber of years, and Frederick 8. Spiegel now holds 
(1902) the same position. Julius Fleischmann is 
the present mayor of the city. Nathaniel New- 
burgh was appointed appraiser of merchandise by 
President Cleveland during his first administration, 
and Bernhard Bettmann has been collector of inter- 
nal revenue since 1897. 

The Jewish newspapers published in Cincinnati 
are “The Amcrican Israelite,” established 1854, and 
“ Die Deborah,” established 1855; “ The Sabbath Vis- 
itor,” established 1874, was discontinued in 1892. 

The Jews of the city were estimated in 1900 at 
15,000, in a total population of 325,902. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Jews of Ohio, by J[oseph] J[onas], in 
Leeser's Occident. i. 547-550; ii. 29-81, 148-147, 244—247 ; David 
Philipson, The Oldest Jewish Congregation in the West, 
‘Cincinnati. 1894: History of the Congregation B’ne Yeshu- 
run (by a committee of the board of trustees). Cincinnati, 
18994: David Philipson, The Jewish Pioneers of the Ohio 
Valley, in Publications Am. Jew, Hist. Soc. ix. 43-57 ; the 
files of The American Israelite, 1834. 
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CINNAMON: The bark of the Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum, a plant so called botanically because 
growing best in Ceylon. <A variety often substi- 
tuted for it, cassia, comes from China. Cinnamon 
was known in early times to the Hebrews. It was 
used in making the anointing-oil (Ex, xxx. 28), and, 
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further, as a mere perfume (Prov. vii, 17). In the 
Song of Solomon (iv. 14) it is mentioned along with 
other fragrant woods. Gesenius and Lagarde con- 
sider the Hebrew (*kinnamon ") to be a loan-word 
from the Greek (rrduouov), althou gh Herodotus 
(iii. 111) states that the Greeks themselves borrowed 
it from the Phenicians. It seems that both Hebrew 
aud Greek took it from the Phenician. 

E. G. H. 

CIPHER. 


CIRCUMCISION (nb; in Biblical Hebrew, 
ab =“ the cutting away” of the TOY = “ fore- 
skin ”).—Biblical Data: A religious rite performed 
on male children of Jews on theeighth day after birth; 
also on their slaves, whether born in the house or 
not. It was enjoined upon Abraham and his de- 
_Seendants as “a roken of the covenant” concluded 

with him by God for all generations, the penalty of 
non-observance being "karet," excision from the 
people (Gen. xvii. 10-14, xxi 4; Lev. xii. 8). 
Aliens had to undergo circumcision before they 
could be allowed to partake of the covenant-feast of 
Passover (Ex. xii. 48), or marry into a Jewish family 
(Gen. xxxiv. 14-16). It was “a reproach” for the 
Israelite to be uncircumcised (Josh. v. 9: on “the 
reproach of Egypt” see below). Hence the name 
" "arelim ” (uncircumcised) became an opprobrious 
term, denoting the Philistines and other non-Isracl- 
ites (I Sam. xiv. 6, xxxi. 4; II Sam. i. 20; compare 
Judges xiv. 3; I Sam. xvii. 26), and used synony- 
mously with“ tame” (unclean) for heathen (Isa. lii. 1). 
The word “‘arel” (uncircumcised) is also employed 
for “unclean” (Lev. xxvi. 41, “their uncircumcised 
hearts”; compare Jer. ix. 25; Ezek. xliv, 7, 9); it is 
even applied to the first three years’ fruit of a tree, 
which is forbidden (Lev. xix. 23). 

This shows how deeply rooted in the minds of the 
ancient Hebrews was the idea that circumcision was 
an indispensable act of national consecration and 
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purification. Nevertheless, there are several facts 
in the Bible which do not seem to be 

Original in full harmony with this view. Ac- 
Sig- cording to Ex. iv. 24-26, the circum- 
nificance. cision of the first-born son was omitted 


by Moses, and the Lord therefore 
"sought to kill him”; whereupon “ Zipporah took a 
flint and cut off the foreskin of her son, and made it 
touch [A. V., “cast it at”] his [Moses'] fect,” say- 
ing, * A bridegroom of blood art thou to me. ” Thus 
Moses was ransomed by the blood of his son's 
circumcision. 

Strange as was this omission on the part of Moses, 
the omission of the rite on the part of the Israelites 
in the wilderness was no less singular. As re- 
corded in Josh. v. 2-9, “all the people that came 
out” of Egypt were circumcised, but those “born 
in the wilderness” were not: and therefore Joshua, 
before the celebration of the Passover, had them 
circumcised with knives of flint (compare Ex. iv. 
29) at Gilgal, which name is explained as “the roll- 
ing away ” of “the reproach of Egypt” (see GILGAL). 

Attention has also been called to the peculiar at- 
titude of Deuteronomy and the Prophets toward cir- 
cumcision. Deut. x. 16 (compare ib. xxx. 6 and 
Jer. iv. 4) says, “Circumcise the foreskin of your 


heart," thus giving the rite a spiritual meaning; 
circumcision as a physical act being enjoined no- 
where in the whole book (see Geiger, * Urschrift,? ij. 
79, and Montefiore, * Hibbert Lectures," 1899, pp. 
229, 387). Jer. ix. 25, 26 goes so faras to say that. cir- 
cumcised and uncircumcised will be punished alike 
by the Lord; for “all the nations are unciremncised, 
and all the house of Israel are uncircumcised in 
heart." Obviously, the prophetic view of the 
sacredness of the rite differed from that of the 
people. 
——Historical View: Circumcision was known 
to be not an exclusively Jewish rite. Ishmael was 
circumcised when thirteen years old; that is, at the 
age of puberty (Gen. xvii, 25), The rite was, in 
fact, practised not only in ancient Arabia (J'ose- 
phus, “Ant.” i. 12, & 2: Origen, * Ad Genesin," i. 14; 
Eusebius, “ Preparatio Evangelica,” vi. 11: Shahrag- 
tani, trans]. Haarbriicker, ii, 35, $ 4; Sozomen, 
"Hist. Eccl.” vi. 38), but also in Ethiopia (Philo- 
storgius, " Hist. EccL" iii. 4; Strabo, xvii. 776, 824), 
as well as by almost all the primitive tribes of 
Africa and by many of Australia (sce R. Andree, 
"Die Beschneidung,” in * Archiv fiir Anthropolo- 
gie," 1880, xiii, 58-78; Ploss, * Geschichtliches und 
Ethnologisches über Knaben-Beschneidung," in 
“Archiv für Gesch. der Medicin,” 1885, viii.; R. 
Hartmann, “ Die Völker Afrikas,” 1879, i. 178). 
This accumulation of evidence points to the fact 
that circumcision in its primitive form was connected 
with marriage, whether performed with « view to 
the facilitation of cohabitation, as Ploss thinks, or, 
as is far more in accordance with the psycholezy of 
all primitive as well as of all ancient nations, to 
the consecration of the gencrative powers. At all 
events, theage of puberty is most frequently selected 
for the rite; and, after weeks of purification, accom- 
panied by tests of courage, the boy is formally 
graduated into manhood and, bearing a new name, 
is ushered into the bridal chamber (Niebuhr, “Be- 
schreibung von Arabien,” p. 269; Andree, é.c.). For 
Egypt the practise is attested not alone by Herod- 
otus (ii. 387, 104), Philo(* De Circumcisione," € 2; ed. 
Mangey, p. 210), and Ambrosius (7 De Abrahamo," ii. 
348), butalso by the monuments (see Ebers, * -Egy p- 
ten und die Bücher Mose’s,” i. 278) and the very 
valuable Greek text published and discussed by R. 
Reizenstein (* Zwei Religionsgeschichtliche Fragen,” 
Strasburg, 1901). The rite of circumcision signitied 
admission of the boy at the age of puberty into the 
rank of priesthood, as “web” (the Egyptian for 
“pure” or * holy ”), the mother's presence being con- 
sidered especially necessary. In Biblical literature 
the rite is incidental to the recognition of heirship, 
and to the adoption of anew name (Gen. xvii, 4-14). 
Moses’ neglect to circumcise Gershom was possi- 
bly associated in some way with his ( Moses") mar- 
riage to a Midianite woman. Zipporah, however, 
ultimately showed her allegiance to the God of the 
Hebrews by performing the rite herself. The 
fact that in Arabie *hatana ? signifies both "to 
marry " (compare the Hebrew inn = “ bridegroom,” 
and imn = “ father-in-law”) and “to circumcise ? 
shows an original connection between the rite and 
the nuptial ceremony; whereas the terms * tuhur” 
and “tathir” (purification), applied to circumcision 
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in Arabia (see Wellhausen, “Skizzen und Vorarbei- 
ten,” 1887, iii. 154 et seq.), indicate the later relig- 
ious view (see also Kohler, in “Z. D. M. G.” xxiii. 
680, and Noldeke, čb. xl. 797). 

The critical view of the Pentateuch, which 

ascribes Gen. xvii. to the late Priestly Code, and 
Josh. v. 4-7 to the interpolation of the redactor 
(see. Dillmann, commentary on the passage), suf- 
ficiently accounts for the non-circumcision of young 
Israclites prior to their entrance into Canaan by the 
following theory: The ancient Hebrews follo wed the 
more primitive custom of undergoing circumcision 
at the age of puberty, the circumcision of young 
warriors at that age signifying the consecration 
of their manhood to their task as men of the cove- 
nant battling against the uncireumcised inhabitants 
(see Reizenstein, Le.). After the settlement of the 
Israclites in Palestine, the rite was transferred to the 
eighth day after birth. In fixing the time of the in- 
itiatory rite at an age when its severity would be 
least felt, the Mosaic law shows its superiority over 
the older custom. Explanations which find the origin 
of circumcision in hygienic motives, suggested first 
by Philo (/.e.) and Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii. 18), 
then by Saadia (*Emunot we-De'ot," iii. 10) and 
Maimonides (“Moreh Nebukim,” iii. 49), and often 
repeated in modern times, from Michaelis (“ Mosa- 
isches Recht,” iv. 184-186) down to Rosenzweig 
(* Zur Beschneidungsfrage;" 1878), who recommends 
its introduction into the Prussian army, have no 
other than a historical value. 
—— In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Literature: 
During the Babylonian exile the Sabbath and cir- 
cumcision became the characteristic symbols of Ju- 
daism. This seems to be the underlying idea of Isa. 
lvi. 4: “The eunuchs that keep my Sabbath” still 
"hold fast by my covenant," though not hav- 
ing “the sign of the covenant ” (Gen. xvii. 11, 
Hebr.) upon their flesh. Contact with Grecian life, 
especially at the games of the arena, made this 
distinction obnoxious to the Hellenists, or anti- 
nationalists; and the consequence was their attempt 
to appear like the Greeks by epispasm (* making 
themselves foreskins"; I Macc. i. 15; Josephus, 
“Ant.” xii. 5, $1; Assumptio Mosis, viii.: I Cor. 
vii. 18: nday qt. Tosef., Shab. xv. 9; Yeb. 72a, 
b: Yer. Peah i. 16b; Yeb. viii. 9a). All the more 
did the law-observing Jews defy the edict of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes prohibiting circumcision (I Macc. 
i 48. 60; ii. 46); and the Jewish women showed 
theirloyalty to the. Law, even at the risk of their 
lives, by themselves circumcising their sons. 

In order to prevent the obliteration of the “ seal 
of the covenant” (^23 nmn) on the flesh, as cir- 
cumcision was henceforth called, the Rabbis, proba- 
bly after the war of Bar Kokba (see Yeb. Lc. ; Gen. 
R. xlvi.), instituted the * peri'ah " (the laying bare 
of the glans) without which circumcision was de- 
clared to be of no value (Shab. xxx. 6). 

Thenceforward circumcision was the mark of 
Jewish loyalty. The Book of Jubilees (xv. 26-27). 
written in the time of John Hyrcanus, has the fol- 
lowing: “ Whosoever is uncircumcised belongs to 
‘the sons of Belial,’ to ‘the children of doom and 
eternal perdition’: for all the angels of the Presence 
and of the Glorification have been so’ from the 
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day of their creation, and God’s anger will be kin- 
dled against the children of the covenant if they 
make the members of their body appear like those 
of the Gentiles, and they will be expelled and ex- 
terminated from the earth ? (see Charles, “The Book 
of Jubilees," lv.-Ix. iii. 190-192). To be born 
circumcised was regarded as the privilege of the 
saints, from Adam, “who was made in the image of 
God," and Moses to Zerubbabel (see Ab. R. N., ed. 
Schechter, p. 153; Sotah 12a). And great impor- 
tance was laid upon the shedding of a drop of blood 
as a sign of the covenant when a child or & prose- 
lyte born circumcised was to be initiated into Juda- 
ism (Shab. 185-187)). 

Uncircumcision being a blemish, circumcision was 
to remove it, and to render Abraham and his de- 
scendants “perfect” (Ned. 81b; Gen. R. xlvi., after 
Gen. xvii. 1). "Isaac should be the offspring of the 
consecrated patriarch ” (Gen. R. Le). He who des- 
troys the covenant sign of Abraham (by epispasm), 
has no portion in the world to come (Ab. iii. 17; 
Sifre, Num. xv. 81; Sanh. 99). According to Pirke 
R. El xxix., it was Shem who circumcised Abra- 
ham and Ishmael on the Day of Atonement; and the 
blood of the covenant then shed is ever before God 
on that day to serve as an atoning power. Accord- 
ing to the same Midrash, Pharaoh prevented the 
Hebrew slaves from performing the rite, but when 

the Passover time came and brought 
Abrahamic them deliverance, they underwent cir- 
Covenant. cumcision, and mingled the blood of 

the paschal lamb with that of the 
Abrahamic covenant, wherefore (Ezek. xvi. 6) God 
repeats the words: “In thy blood live!” 

In the wilderness, however, the Israelites omitted 
only the peri‘ah, according to R. Ishmael; accord- 
ing to the other rabbis, they did not circumcise their 
children on account of the fatigue of the journey. 
According to Sifre, Beha‘aloteka, 67, and Ex. R. 
xix.. the tribe of Levi was the only one that “kept 
the [Abrahamic] covenant " (Deut. xxxii. 9). They 
had, says R. Ishmael, piled up the foreskins of the 
circumcision in the wilderness, and covered them 
with earth. To this Balaam referred when he 
asked: “ Who can count the dust of Jacob?” (Num. 
xxiii. 10); and for this reason it became custom- 
ary after circumcision to cover the foreskin with 
earth. 

Loyalty to the Abrahamic covenant was shown 
by the Gentiles who voluntarily espoused the Jewish 
faith, butnot by the slaves of Abraham upon whom 
circumcision was enforced, the patriarch having 
done so only because he wished to conform to the 
Levitical laws of purity. Nor did Esau practise 
circumcision in his own household: “he despised his 
birthright? (Gen. xxv. 81; Tanna debe Eliyahu R. 
xxiv. [xxii.]. The Ephraimite kingdom also failed 
to observe the Abrahamic rite; wherefore Elijah 
swore “there shall not be dew nor rain these years, 
but according to my word” (I Kings xvii. 1. Eli- 
jah's lot was ever to be persecuted by Jezebel; 
therefore the Lord also swore an oath that no 
“berit milah ” (rite of circumcision) should be cele- 
brated in Israel without the presence of Elijah: 
hence a chair is always reserved on that occasion for 
Elijah, “the angel [À. V., “messenger ”] of the 
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covenant" (Mal. iii. 1; Pirke R. El. XIN.; see ELI- 
JAm's CHAIR). 

Talismanie powers were ascribed to the sign of 
the covenant, as also to the phylacteries. Accord- 
ing to the rabbis, David, when he saw himself atthe 
bath stripped of the tefillin and other religious in- 
signia, thanked God for the Abrahamic rite proteet- 
ing him, and sang the Twelfth Psalm, which bears 
the superscription "^ Al-ha Sheminit? (lit.. “on the 
eighth,” explained by the Rabbis as referring to the 
rite of circumcision; Yeb, 49b; compare č. 53b.) 
Circumcision causes an angel to save the Israelites 
from the pangs of Gehenna, to which, aceording to 
Ezek. xxxii. 24, the uncircumcised Carelim ) are 
consigned (Tan., Lek Leka, ed. Buber, 27; Ex. R. 
XiX.). According to Gen. R. xlviii., itis Abraham 
Who sits at the gate of Gehenna to save the circum- 
cised (see ABRAHAM). “Circumcision is of such 
importance that heaven and earth are held only by 
the fulfilment of that covenant [after Jer. xxxi. 
3d]; and all the merits of Moses could not shield 
him against the danger to which he was exposed in 
consequence of the neglect of this command. It is 

a thirteenfold covenant ? (Ned. 94b). 


Saving But “it is also an occasion of high- 
Power of cst joy” (Meg. 16b, with reference to 
Cir- Esth. viii. 16, and Ps. exix. 162), espe- 
cumcision. cially *forthe mother? (Git. 57a, with 


reference to Ps. exiji. 9), the berit mi- 
lah having been made the occasion of great festivitv 
from the daysof Abraliam (Shab. 130a; Pirke R. El. 
(.C.; see BANQUETS), 

“ Circumcision is one of the commandments which, 
having been accepted with joy, are ever obeyed 
With joy, and, because the people gave their lives 
for them, are observed with steadfast loyalty ” (R. 


Simeon b. Eleazar, in Shab. 130a). This refers to 
the martyrdom which the Jewish Peeple under- 


went during the Hadrianic persecution, which was 
especially directed against circumcision. “We 
ought to abstain from marrying,” said R. Ishmael 
b. Elisha, “since the Roman [Xawan] government 
forbids us to celebrate the festival of the birth of a 
son [“yeshua‘ ha-ben," or “shabua‘ ha-ben "]; but 
then the world would come to a standstill ” (B. B. 
60b). “ Why art thou, O Israel, led forth to be slain? 
- » . Because I have circumcised my son! . . , It is 
the love I show for my Father in heaven ” (Mek., 
Yitro, Ba-Hodesh, vi) “Why did God not make 
man as he wanted him to be?? asked Tinnius (Ty- 
rannus) Rufus, with biting sarcasm; and Akiba re- 
plied, *In order that man should perfect himself 
by the fulfilment of a divine command ” (Tan., 
Tazria‘, ed. Buber, 7). 

In Gen, R. xlvi. the arguments for and aguinst 
cireumeision are put forth in the form of a dia- 
logue between God and Abraham. Replying to 

the question why the command had 
Arguments not been given to Adam if it was so 
forand dear to Him, God reminds Abraham 

Against. that it should be sufficient for him 

that he and God are in the world—a 
play on *ShADDAI?-and that the maintenance of 
the world depends upon the acceptance of the com- 
mandment. But Abraham objects that circum- 
cision is an obstacle to the conversion of the 
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Gentiles. This trouble, also, is overcome by the 
declaration of God’s sufficiency to protect both 
Abraham and the world, In fact, cireumcision had 
been deferred from tho time of Abraham's conver- . 
sion—in the forty-eighth year of his life—until his 
ninety-ninth year, for the express purpose of facili- 
tating the making of proselytes. 

The problem of prosclytism, indeed, had stirred 
Judaism to its very depths, and had almost separated 
Ifellenistic from Palestinian Judaism. The former 
would admit Gentiles after having undergone the 
rite of baptism; that is, regeneration by living water 
(see SibyIlines. iv. 164 ef seg. : “Wash your whole 
Stature clean. from impurity in running streams, 
and, with hands uplifted to heaven, ask for forgive- 
ness for your doing; then the worship of God will 
heal gross impiety”). With this view, Josephus 
relates (* Ant." xx. 9, 88 8, 4), a Jew named Ananias 
sought to make converts to Judaism. He SUC- 
ceeded with Queen Helena and the women of the 
court, and her son Izates was cager to follow her 
example. But Izates’ mother, on hearing of his 
determination to submit to circumcision also, im- 
plored him not to do so, as the people might take 
umbrage at his act of compliance with strange and 
abhorrent rites, and overthrow the dynasty. His 
instructor, Ananias, also tried to dissuade him and 
to allay his scruples with arguments based on the 
meritoriousness of his intention, which would atone, 
in the sight of God, for the non-performance of 
the rite. But, through the influence of another 
Jew, Eleazar, from Galilee, the home of the Zealot 
party, Izates was easily induced to submit to the 
operation; and he informed both his mother and 
Ananias of what he had done. He was rewarded 
for his fortitudeand piety; for “God . . . preserved 


both Izates and his sons when they had fallen into 
many dangers, and procured their dcliverance when 


it seemed impossible, demonstrating thereby that the 
fruit of piety is not lost to those who 

Circum- wait for Him and who put their sole 

cision of trust in Him." Compare the story re- 
Proselytes. lated in Gen. R. xlvi.: “ King Monobaz 

and Izates, sons of King Ptolemy fan 
error: read * Monobaz" for “ Ptolemy "], read the 
Book of Genesis together. When they came to the 
passage xvii. 11 they wept; and each, without 
the other’s knowledge, underwent circumcision. 
The next time they read the chapter together one 
said to the other: ‘ Wo unto me, my brother!’ They 
then disclosed what they had done. Their mother, 
on hearing of the matter, told their father that they 
had needed circumcision as a precaution against phi- 
mosis, and he signified his approval. As a reward 
for their action they were saved by an angel from be- 
ing killed in an ambush during a war in which they 
had become involved ” (compare Grütz, * Gesch." jii. 
430 et seq.). 

The issue between the Zealot and Liberal par- 
ties regarding the circumcision of proselytes re- 
mained an open one in tannaitic times; R. Joshua as- 
serting that the bath, or baptismal rite, rendered a 
person a full proselyte without circumcision, as Is- 
rael, when receiving the Law, required no initiation 
other than the purificative bath; while R. Eliezer 
makes circumcision a condition for the admission of 
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a proselyte, and declares the baptismal rite to be 
of no consequence (Yeb. 46a). A similar contro- 
versy between the Shammaites and the Hillelites is 
given (Shab, 187a) regarding a proselyte born cir- 

cumcised: the former demanding the 


Cir- spilling of a drop of blood of the cov- 
cumcision enant; the latter declaring it to be 
Necessary unnecessary. The rigorous Shamma- 

or Not? ite view, voiced in the Book of Jubi- 


lees (Le), prevailed in the time of 
King John Hyrcanus, who forced the Abrahamic 
rite upon the Idumoeans, and in that of King Aristo- 
bulus, who made the Itureans undergo circumcision 
(Josephus, * Ant.” xiii. 9,81; 11, $3). According to 
Esth. viii. 17, LXX., the Persians who, from fear of 
the Jews after Haman's defeat, “became Jews," 
were circumcised. 

The rigorous view is echoed also in the Midrash: 
“If thy sons accept My Godhead [by undergoing 
circumcision] I shall be their God and bring them 
into the land; butif they do not observe My cove- 
nant in regard either to circumcision or to the Sab- 
bath, they shall notenter the land of promise" (Gen. 
R. xlvi., with reference to Gen. xvii. 8-9). “The 
Sabbath-keepers who are not cireumcised are intru- 
ders, and deserve punishment,” (AMD AYN nat/vy ad; 
Deut. R. i. and Ma‘ase Torah, ed. Schónblum ; see 
also Hippolytus," Refutatio Omnium Heresium,” 
ix. 21). 

It appears, however, that while the Palestinian 
Jews accepted the uncircumcised proselytes only as 
* Proselytes of the Gate" (* Gere Toshab," Yeb. 47b; 
see PnosELY'TES), non-Palestinian Judaism did not 
make such a distinction until the Roman wars, when 
the more rigorous view became prevalent every- 
where. Thus Flavius Clemens, a nephew of the 
emperors Titus and Domitian, when with his wife 


Domitilla he embraced the Jewish faith, underwent 
circumcision, for which he suffered the penalty of 


death (see Griitz, * Gesch." iv. 408 e£ seg., 702). 

It was chietly this rigorous feature of Jewish prose- 
lytism which provoked the hostile measures of the 
emperor Hadrian. And, furthermore, it was the 
discussion of this same question among the Jews— 
whether the seal of circumcision, A 2D nnn (see 
Shab. 187b; Ex. R. xix.; Targ. Cant. iii. 8; Hermas, 
5 Similitudines," viii. 6, ix. 16; II Clemens to the 
Corinthians, vii. 6, viii. 6; GRACE AT MEALS; for 
heathen parallels of the expression “seal” see Anrich, 
“Das Antike Mysterienwesen,” pp. 123-124, and 
Reizenstein, le. pp. 7-8). might not find its substi- 
tute in “the seal of baptism "— which led Paul to 
urge the latter in opposition to the former (hom. 
ii. 25 et seq., iv. 11, and elsewhere), just as he was 
led to adopt the antinomistie or antinational view, 
which had its exponents in Alexandria (see Philo, 
* De Migratione Abrahami," xvi. ;ed. Mangey, 1. 450). 

While in Biblical times the mother (perhaps gen- 
erally) performed the operation, it was in later times 
performed by a surgeon, N59 or JON. also called by 
the specific name “mohel” Omn: see Josephus, 
“Ant.” xx. 2, $8 4; B. B. 21a; Shab. 190b. 138b, 185, 
1562) or *gozer" (qn). In the Codex Justinianus 
(i. 9, 10) physieians were prohibited from perform- 
ing the operation on Roman citizens who had be- 
come converts to Judaism. 


Unlike Christian baptism, circumcision, however 
important it may be, is not a sacrament which gives 
the Jew his religious character as a Jew. An un- 

circumcised Jew is a full Jew by birth 


Cir- (Hul. 4b; ‘Ab. Zarah 27a; Shulhan 
cumcision ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 264, 1). A non- 


Nota Sac- Jewish physician may, according to 

rament. R. Meir, in the absence of a Jewish 

expert, perform the ceremony, as may 

women, slaves, and children (Ab. Zarah 26b; Men. 

49a; Maimonides, * Yad,” Milah, ii. 1; Yoreh De‘ah, 

i.c.), although the more rigorous Shammaite rule 
was forced by the Amoraim; compare Gen. R. £c. 

Circumcision must, whenever possible, take place 
on the eighth day, even when this falls upon the 
Sabbath (Shab. xix. 1). The Samaritans and the 
Karaites, however, dissent from this rule (see KARA- 
rrES and SAMARITANS); if by reason of the child's 
debility or sickness the ceremony is postponed, it 
can not take place on the Sabbath (Shab. 127a). It 
is the duty of the father to have his child circum- 
cised: and if he fails in this, the bet din of the city 
must see that the rite is performed (Kid. 29a). 

As early as the geonic time the ceremony had 
been transferred from the house of the parents to 
the synagogue, where it took place after the serv- 
ice in the presence of the whole congregation. In 
order to give it the character of a festival certain 
prayers of a mournful nature, such as * Widduy " 
and “Tahanun,” were omitted, and occasionally 
appropriate hymns were recited instead. In the 
tenth century there appears, in addition to the 
mohel and the father of the child, the “ ba‘al berit,” 
also called “ godfather” (“sandek ” corresponding to 
the ctvrexvoc, the godfather in the Greek Church, 
who lifted the neophyte from the baptismal water). 
The sandek holds the child on his knees during the 


operation. As a rule, the wife of the godfather car- 
ries the child in and hands it to the mohel, while 


the congregation greets it with: * Blessed be he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord” (Ps. exviii. 26). 
Beside the chair upon which the sandek is seated 
another chair is placed, called, as has been stated 
above, “the chair of Elijah” (see ELigAnm’s CHAIR). 
Upon this the mohel places the child, reciting Gen. 
xlix. 18; Ps. cxix. 156, 162, 166; and the first half of 
Ps. Ixv. 5, the congregation responding with the lat- 
terhalf. Hethentakes the child from 

The * Elijah's chair" and places it, upon 
Ceremony. a cushion, in the lap of the sandek, 
reciting the benediction: * Blessed art 

Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
enjoined us to perform the commandment of cir- 
cumcision.” When the operation is over, the father 
of the child recites the benediction: “Blessed art 
Thou... who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments, and hast enjoined us to make him enter into 
the covenant of Abraham our father”; and the con- 


.gregation responds with: * As he hath been made to 


enter the covenant, so may he also be made to enter 
the study of the Torah, the huppah [nuptial cham- 
ber], and the performance of good deeds.” The 
use of the pronoun “him” in this peculiar bene- 
diction of the father, and in the congregational 
response given in the ancient Baraita (Shab. 187b). 


Gireumcision 


Seems to indicate that originally the child was named 
immediately after the circumcision, as was the case 
in New Testament times (Luke ii. 21; compare Gen. 
xvii. 5), and that the congregation then blessed the 
child just named. Hence. also, the prayer recited at 
the close. Owing to the fact that the original *se'u- 
dat berit milah " (see BANQUETS) was later on post- 
poned or changed in character, the two benedictions 
introducing it are now recited by the mohel, who, 
taking the cup of wine, savs: * Blessed be Thou . . . 
who hast created the fruit of the vine.” “Blessed 
be Thou . . . who hast sanctified the beloved one 
[Isaac] from the womb, and hast ordained an ordi- 
nance for his kindred, and sealed his descendants 
With the sign of the holy covenant. Therefore on 
this account do Thou, O living God, our Inherit- 
ance and our Rock, command [Thy angels; sce 
Maimonides, *Pe'er ha-Dor," responsum No. 184] 
to save Thy beloved kindred [Israel] from the pit 
[of Gehenna]. for the sake of Thy covenant which 
Thou hast put upon our flesh! Blessed be thou, O 
Lord, Maker of the Covenant.” (Shab. 137b). 

Here followsin the liturgy a prayer, preserved from 
geonic times by Abraham b. Nathan, Tanyah, and 
Abudrahim, referring especially to the naming of the 
child: “Our God and God of our fathers! Preserve 
this child to his father and mother, and let his namo 
be called in Israel N the son of N. Let the father 
rejoice in him that came forth from his loins, and 
let the mother be glad in the fruit of her womb; as 
it is written , . , [Prov. xxiii. 951: and it is said 
. . . [Ezek. xvi. 6 (see above); Ps. cv. 8-10: Gen. 
xxi. 4; Ps. exviii. 1]. Let the child named N wax 
great!” Whereupon the congregation again re- 
sponds, saying: “ As he hath entered into the cove- 
nant. so may he be permitted to enter the study of 
the Torah, the huppah, and the performance of 
good deeds." 

After having for centuries been practised as a dis- 
tinctively Jewish rite, circumcision appeared to 
many enlightened Jews of modern times to be no 
longer in keeping with the dictates of a religious 
truth intended for humanity at large; and its aboli- 
tion was advocated, and made the shibboleth of the 
“Friends of Reform” (* Reformfreunde 7) in Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main in 1848. Under the 


Reform leadership of Theodor Creizenach, M. 
Judaism Stern of Góttingen, and others, the 
and Cir- association published in the “ Frank- 
cumcision. furter Journal,” July 15, 1848, and in 


" Der Israelit des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts" of the same year articles in which, be- 
sides the abolition of cireumcision and the transfer 
of the Jewish Sabbath to Sunday, the renuncia- 
tion of historical Judaism in its entirety was de- 
clared necessary, and a sort of Jewish Church, 
based upon the Mosaic monotheism, was recom- 
mended. These articles called forth tho protests of 
many rabbis, even in the Reform camp, among 
whom were Joseph Aub and Samucl Hirsch of Lux- 
emburg (see S. D. Trier, * Rabbinische Gutachten 
über die Beschneidung," Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1844). A bitter controversy raged in the Jewish 
congregations and press. Samuel Holdheim took 
sides with the Radical Reformers: David Einhorn, 
with a number of cther rabbis, opposed the merely 
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negative standpoint of the Frankfurt Reform- 

Verein, but emphatically indorsed the view that he 

who disregards the law of circumcision, whatever 

the motive may be, is nevertheless a Jew, cir- 
cumcision having no sacramental character. Zunz 
and Aub, however, endeavored to attribute to cir- 
cumcision à semi-sacramental character (see. CERE- 

MONIES); but Geiger, who, in his private corre- 

spondence with Stern, sympathized with the Radical 

heformers, objected, with others, to this arbitrary 

position (see Geiger, “Gesammelte Schriften,” v. 

174, 181). On the other hand, Samuel Hirsch, in a 

series of discourses on the Messianic mission of Israel 

(1843), preached a sermon on the symbolic value of 

circumcision. 

In 1847 Einhorn, as chief rabbi of Mecklenburg, 
became involved in a controversy with Franz De- 
litzsch of Rostock, who denounced him for acting 
contrary to Jewish law in naming and consecrating 
an uncircumcised child in the synagogue. Einhorn, 
in an “opinion.” published a second time in his“ Si- 
nai,” 1857, pp. 736 et seq., declared, with references to 
ancientand modern rabbinical authorities, thata child 
of Jewish parents was a Jew even if uncircumcised, 
and retained all the privileges, as well as all the ob- 
ligations, of a Jew. This view he also expressed in 
his catechism, his prayer-book, and his sermons, em- 
phasizing the spiritual character of the Abrahamic 
covenant—"the seal of Abraham placed upon the 
spirit of Isracl as God's covenant people.” 

The abolition of circumcision in the case of prose- 
lytes, on the ground of its being a measure of ex- 
treme cruelty when performed upon adults, was 
proposed by Isaac M. Wise at the rabbinical con- 
ference in Philadelphia in 1869, and was finally 
agreed to by the Reform rabbis of America at the 
New York conference in 1899 (see CONFERENCES, 
RABBINICAL; PROSELYTES; REFORM). 
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E. G. H. K. 
In Ethnography: Distribution: The rite of 
circumcision appears to be both the oldest and the 
most widely spread surgical operation known. Ac- 
cording to Andree (^ Die Beschneidung,” in “ Archiv 
fiir Anthropologie,” xiii. 76), it is still practised by 
more than two hundred million people, which is 
quite a conservative estimate, since the followers of 
Islam alone are reckoned at two hundred and fifty 
million. Though not a principle or religious duty, 
it is spread throughout the Mohammedan world: 
consequently both the age at which the operation is 
performed and the mode of treatment vary among 
Turks, Persians, Algerians, and Arabs. Among the 
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Arabs circumcision seems to be a test of endurance. 
Philostorgius found it practised by them as early 
as 842 p.c. A much earlier instance, however, 
among Egyptian mummies, is that of Amen-en-heb, 
(lived between 1614 and 1555 n.c.), which H. Welcke 
has found to be a true case of circumcision (“ Archiv 
für Anthr.” x. 123). The practise extends over part 
of the Balkans, Asia Minor, Persia, part of India, 
and the Malay Archipelago, besides practically the 
whole of North Africa. Nor can this be due to 
Mohammedan influence, as it occurs 
quite as frequently among the tribes 
of the east and west coasts of Africa 
which have not been in contact with Islam, Even 
the Christian Abyssinians, the Bogos, and the Copts, 
the first of whom probably learned it from Jews, still 
observe the rite. Indeed, so universal is the prac- 
tise in Africa that it would be simpler to give a list 
of the tribes that do not circumcise than to enumer- 
ate all those that do. Zobirowski attempts to prove 
that it is found in Africa only among those tribes 
which have plants of Oriental origin, like millet, rice 
or sorgho (boura), and appears to suggest that it 
lias slowly spread through the dark continent from 
Egypt; but theabsence of completeinduction and of 
historie records renders his contention very doubtful. 

The possibility of an Egyptian origin for circum- 
cision is, however, completely disproved by the ex- 
tent of the practise in Australia. The Australian 
evidence is of particular interest, the operation 
being performed there with a stone knife, as is re- 
corded of the Israelites (Spencerand Gillen, “ Tribes 
of Central Australia,” p. 823; compare Ex. iv. 25). 

The practise is almost equally wide-spread among 
the islanders of the Malay Archipelago. 

For America the evidence is somewhat scanty, 
and relates chiefly to the central part of the conti- 
nent, though Petitot reports the practise among the 
Athapascans and McKenzie among the Dog River 
Indians. An analogous practise is reported by 
Squier among the inhabitants of Nicaragua, who 
draw blood from the organ and sow corn dipped in 
it. In Mexico a similar practise was found by Cortez, 
according to the report of Garcia de Palacio (157 6); 
but the blood drawn was offered at 
the altar. Las Casas reports itamong 
the Aztecs; and the Mayas of Yuca- 
tan still have an analogous practise. The Caribs of 
the Orinoco and the Tacunas of the Amazon practise 
the rite, as well as the Automoecos, the Salivas, and 
the Guemos, who perform it on the eighth day, the 
earliest time recorded among savage tribes. 

Mode of Operation: The possibility of this wide 
distribution of the practise being due to a dispersion 
from a single center like Egypt or southern Arabia, 
is disproved by the great variety of methods by 
which the removal of the prepuce is effected, some 
of the practises, asin New Caledonia and the Fiji Is- 
lands, throwing light on the “ peri'ah ? of the Jews. 

The subject can not be adequately treated with- 
out a reference to the analogous operation of clitori- 
dectomy performed on girls of nubile age, some- 
times accompanied by the so-called “infibulation ” 
of the adjacent parts. According to Ploss (in 
"Zeitschrift für Ethnologie," 1871, pp. 381 ef seg., 
summarized in his“ Das Kind," Ist ed., i. 905-9324), 
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this oceurs among the S. Arabs, in Egypt, in Abys- 
sinia, among the Gallas, the Susus, the Mandingos,the 
Masai,and the Waknosi (all of whom likewise cireum- 
cise their boys), as well as in Peru and on the banks 
of the Ucayale River. The operation is in nearly 
every case performed simultaneously on males and 
females, though they are kept separate during the 
periods of preparation and operation. One sect of 
Jews, the Falashas, also cireumcise both sexes 
(Andree, * Zur Volkskunde der Juden," p. 84); ivis 
probable that this practise has been adopted from 
the surrounding Abyssinians. 

The instrument with which the operation is per- 
formed is in almost every case an ordinary knife of 
jron or steel; but, as stated above, the Australians 
use stone knives, as the Jews and the Egyptians 
(Pliny, “ Hist. Nat.” xxxv. 46) did formerly, and as 
the North-American Indians and the Abyssinian 
Alnajas still do (Ludolf, “ Hist. ZEthiop." iii. i. 21). 
A case in which a stone knife was used by Jews is 
mentioned by Schudt as late as 1726. Mussel-shells 
The Marolongs of South 
Africa used a “fire-stone” (meteorite), but now cir- 
cumcise with an assegai. 

Much variety is found in the age at which the rite 
is performed among different tribes. The earliest 
occurs among the Jews, on the eighth 
day after birth (Falashas even on the 
seventh), and among the south western 
Arabs, who peiform the rite on the seventh, four- 
teenth, twenty-first, or twenty-eighth day. The Su- 
sus near Timbuctoo and the Guemos of South Amer- 
ica are also said to perform the rite on the eighth 
day. In East Africa the Mazequas perform it be- 
tween the first and the second month. The Persian 
Mohammedans circumcise in the third or fourth 
year; the Christian Copts, between the sixth and 
eighth. The Fijians perform the operation in the 
seventh year, as do also the Samoans. But, apart 
from these instances, all the tribes who perform this 
rite do so at the age of puberty, which is of course 
a very significant fact. The exceptional position 
of the Jews in this regard has to be emphasized in 
any discussion of the light which ethnology can 
throw upon the Biblical command. 

The act of circumcision is generally accompanied 
by some special ceremonial. In Samoa it takes 

place when the youth is named; but 

Accompa- most often it forms a part of the gen- 
nying Cere- eral set of ceremonies initiating the 
monial young of both sexes into mature life. 
This is generally accompanied by trials 

of endurance for the lads or young men; and from a 
certain point of view circumcision may be regarded 
as one of these tests, as is definitely the case among the 
Jauf of South Arabia (Halévy). As instances may be 
mentioned the elaborate ceremonials of African and 
Australian savages; but there is nothing specifically 
religious in the initiation ceremonies, the elders of 
the tribe performing the operation and instructing 
the neophytes. Among the Falashas three old 
women perform the rite, possibly because it is prae- 
tised on girls as well as boys. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the operation is performed by the priest ; and 
in the New Hebrides a distinctly mystic charac- 
ter is imparted to the ceremony, no woman being 
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allowed to be present. Similarly, Livingstone found 
it impossible to obtain access to the “ boguera” of 
the Bechuanas. Among the Bourana the lads are 
kept apart in a special hut; and on the day of cir- 
cumoeision an ox is sacrificed, and all smear them- 
selves with its blood. Among the Sulus the blood 
is received in a cup of ashes and buried, while with 
the Marolongs the removed foreskin is buried. The 
rite is mostly common to the whole population, but 
occasionally, as in Rook Island, it is performed on 
the rich only, while in Celebes it is only resorted to 
in the case of princes who have no children. In 
Mexico it seems to have been a prerogative of the 
upper classes. 

There are certain indications which seem to show 
that primitive peoples adopt or drop the practise 
without much ado, possibly because it is not regarded 
as definitely religious. The Zulusand the Gallas have 
discarded the custcm since Europeans have become 
acquainted with them, and Reinach gives reasons 
for believing that the Philistines, though specifically 
mentioned as uncircumcised (Judges xiv. 3; I Sam. 
xvii. 26, 86; xviii. 25; Ezek. xxxii, 90), had adopted 
circumcision by the time of Herodotus (ii. 104) and 
Aristophanes (* Birds," p. 507)—£.e., between 575 
(Ezekiel) and 445 B.C. (Herodotus)—while the Idu- 
means, who appear to have been circumcised in the 
time of Jeremiah (Jer. ix. 26), had entirel y discarded 
the practise by the time of John H yrcanus, who for- 
cibly reintroduced it among them (* L'Anthropolo- 
gie,” iv. 28-81). 

Object: The exact object for which this wide- 
spread custom is practised has been long a subject 
of dispute. The theories mainly held point to three 
originating causes: tribal, sacrificial, and utilitarian. 
For the tribal view there is to be said that cireum- 
cision, like other mutilations of the body intended 
for tribal marks, takes place at the age of puberty, 
when, for example, the Hereros of Africa knock out 
the front teeth; but as the organ is almost invaria- 
bly hidden, it is difficult to see how circumcision 
could be regarded as a tribal mark (see Gerland in 
Waitz, “Anthropologie,” vi. 40). 

The sacrificial theory, which sees in circumcision 
an offering to the deity of fertility, has to draw for 
illustration from the practises of Yucatan and Nica- 
ragua, Where the custom itself is only in a stage of 
survival, if it exists at all. Others regard it asa 
substitute for human sacrifice (Movers and Ghil- 
lany), and place it on the same level as eunuchism 
(Letourneau, Elie Reclus) Hence Herbert Spencer 
suggests that it wasa mark of subjection introduced 
by conquering warriors to supersede the punishment 
of death. The appeal made to Samson by his father 
(Judges xiv. 8), and that made to the Israelites and 
to Saul by David (I Sam. xvii. 26, 36), give a cer- 
tain amount of plausibility to this theory; but the 
fact that the practise is either common to all the 
tribe or is reserved for the upper classes, as in 
Mexico, the Celebes, and Rook Island, tells strongly 
against this last form of the sacriticial theory. 

The suggestion of Sir Richard Burton (* Memoirs 
Anthrop. Soc." i. 818) that it was introduced to pro- 
mote fertility seems to be contradicted by the prac- 
tise and arguments of many tribes (see Riedel, in 
“ Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde zu 
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Berlin," 1885, No. 3). The claims of cleanliness and 
health have been strongly urged, especially for hot 
countries, where phimosis is likely to be induced if 
the natural secretions of the parts are 
Utilitarian retained by the prepuce, Philo (“De 
Theories. Circumcisione,” ed. Mangey, ii. 910) 
gives this as one of the motives for the 
Biblical injunction; and later writers, such as Clapa- 
réde (“La Circoncision,” Paris, 1861) and Rosen- 
zweig (“Zur Beschneidungsfrage,” 1878), have for 
this reason recommended its general adoption, But 
the practise is found among so many tribes who 
have not the most elementary notions of cleanliness, 
not to speak of hygiene, that this is not likely to be 
the prevailing motive for its adoption, 

The fact that circumcision is almost invariably 
found practised asa rite of initiation, and frequently 
on both sexes, gives the clue to its general adoption, 
as H. Ploss contends in an essay (* Geschichtliches 

und Ethnologisches über Knaben- 

An Beschneidung,” in * Deutsches Archiv 
Initiation fiir Gesch. der Medicin," viii, 819— 
Ceremony. 3414) mainly based on Andree’s ma- 
terials. According to the wise cus- 

tom among savages of initiating their youth into all 
the duties of the mature life, the elders prepare the 
lads for their marital life at this time; and circum- 
cision, often of both sexes, is resorted to as part of 
the preparation, The only ancient legend about 
Zipporah circumcising Moses (as would seem to be 
implied by her exclamation, Ex. iv. 20, 26) confirms 
Ploss's view to some extent; but the exceptionally 
early age at which Jews perform the rite takes it 
entirely out of the category of initiation ceremonies 
among them, and proves it to beof a religious or 
symbolic nature, as indeed is expressly claimed for it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Index Catalogue of Surgeon-Major's Li- 
brary, Washington, Ist and 2d Series, s.v. Circumcision 
(ritual), gives a tolerably complete list of works and papers. 
The above article is founded mainly on the material col- 
lected by Andree and Ploss, with the use of M. Zaborowski's 
La Circoncision, sa Superstition en Afrique, in L'An- 
thropologie, vii. 653-675 ; idem, De la Circoncision des Gar- 
cons et de V Excision des Filles Comme Pratique d'Initia- 
tion, in Bulletin Soe, Anthrop. Paris, 4th series, v. 81-104. 
Special references are only introduced in correction or Sup- 
plementally ; for other statements authorities will be found 
in Andree. 

J. 


In Medicine: To perform the Operation and 
to avoid any danger that may be connected with it, 
an acquaintance with the anatomy of the tissues in- 
volved is necessary, The organ terminates ina con- 
ical fleshy substance called the glans. Theskin cover- 
ing the organ is prolonged forwardina 
Anatomy of loose fold, which covers the glans and 
the Parts. is supplied with an inner lining of the 
character of a mucous membrane, 
which, being reflected, also forms a covering of the 
glans proper. The prolonged portion of skin with 
its lining is termed the prepuce or foreskin. The 
prepuce has no large blood-vessels; and therefore 
circumcision is not attended by any dangerous hem- 
orrhage, except when the glans is injured by un- 
skilful handling of the knife, or in very exceptional 
cases where there exists an abnormal tendency to 
bleeding. 
Circumeision varies considerably as practised by 
the Jews and by the Mohammedans. Among the 
Jews it means not only the excision of the outer 
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part of the prepuce, but also a slitting of its inner | index-finger of each hand, and tears it so that he 
lining to facilitate the total uncovering of the glans. | can roll it fully back over the glans and expose the 
a latter completely. The mohel usually has his 
thumb-nail suitably trimmed for the purpose. In 
exceptional cases the inner lining of the prepuce is 
more or less extensively adherent to the glans, which 
interferes somewhat with the ready removal; but 
persistent effort will overcome the difficulty. 
Mezizah: By this is meant the sucking of the 
blood from the wound. Themohel takes some wine 
in his mouth and applies his lips to the part in- 
volved in the operation, and exerts suction, after 
which he expels the mixture of wine and blood into 
à A | a receptacle (see Fig. 4, below) provided for the 
te XS : z purpose. This procedure is repeated several times, 
and completes the operation, except as to the con- 
trol of the bleeding and the dressing of the wound. 
The remedies employed for the former purpose vary 
greatly among different operators and in different 
countries. Astringent powders enter largely into 
theseapplications. In North Germany the following 
mixture is extensively used : dilute sulfuric acid, one 
IMPLEMENTS AND ACCESSORIES OF CIRCUMCISION (18TH part; alcohol, three parts; honey, two parts; and vin- 
CENTURY). egar, six parts. A favorite remedy with many oper- 
1. Cup of benediction. 2. Shield. 3. Knife. 4. Spice-box. 


5. Tape. 6. Cotton and Oil. 7. Sand. 8. Powder. 
(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung," 1748.) 


The Mohammedans pursue the simple method of cut- 
ting off the integumental portion of the foreskin, so 
that almost all of the inner layer remains, and the 
glans continucs covered. 

The operation up to very recent times was exclu- 
sively performed by laymen, to whom the act had 
been taught by others who, by experience, had ac- 
quired the necessary knowledge and skill. The tests 
of a good operator, or “ mohel” (circumciser), were 
that he should perform his work quickly, safely as 
to its immediate effect, and successfully as to the 
condition which the parts would permanently as- 
sume. As arule, the majority of these operators 
developed great dexterity; and accidents were re- 
markably rare. In case the glans was not sufli- 
ciently exposed after the healing process was com- 
pleted, much anxiety was occasioned; for in some 
exceptional instances a second operation was re- 
sorted to. 

The operation consists of three parts: “milah,” 
* peri'ah,? and “mezizah.” 

Milah: The child having been placed upon a pil- 
low resting upon the lap of the godfather or “san- 
dek? (he who is honored by being assigned to 
hold the child). the mohel exposes the parts by 
removal of garments, etc., and instructs the san- 
dek how to hold the child's legs. The mohel 
then grasps the prepuce between the thumb and 
index-finger of his left hand, exerting suflicient trac- 
tion to draw it from the glans, and places the shield 
(see Fig. 1, next column) in position just before the 
glans. He now takes his knife and with one sweep 
excises the foreskin. This completes the first act. 
The knife (see Fig. 3) most commonly used is double- 


edged, although one like those ordinarily used by MODERN IMPLEMENTS OF CIRCUMCISION 
surgeons is also often employed. 1. Shield. 2. Mouthpiece. 3. Knife. 4. Cup for Mezizah. 


Peri‘ah: After the excision has been completed, 
the mohel seizes the inner lining of the prepuce, | ators is the tincture of the chlorid of iron, which is 


which still covers the glans, with the thumb-nail and | a recognized etlicient styptic. These solutions are 
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applied by means of small circular pieces of linen 
with openings in the center, into which the glans is 
placed, and the dressing is closely applied to the parts 
below. This is secured in its place by a few turns ofa 
smal! bandage. A diaper is now applied, and the 
operation is finished. The dressings are usnally al- 
lowed to remain until the third day. The nurse in the 
mean time is instructed to apply olive-oil, plain or 
carbolized. When the parts are then uncovered the 
wound will in most cases have healed. 

To guard againstany mishap through suppuration 
Or erysipelas, the genitals should be washed with 
soap and water, and afterward with a solution of 


bichlorid of mercury, 1 to 2,000. The mohel should | 


deal similarly with his 
hands, and especially 
with his nails, using a 
nail-brush; and all the 
instruments to be used 
should be immersed in 
boiling water for about 
five minutes. The dress- 
ings should consist of 
sterile or antiseptic 
gauze or similar mate- 


rial. All the prepara- 
tions relating to the 
dressings, the  instru- 


ments, and the hands 
of the operator should 
be made before the child 
is brought into the room 
in which the operation is 
to be performed, in order 
to avoid unnecessarily 
prolonging the anxiety 
of the mother. A basin 
with the bichlorid of 
mercury solution should 
be at hand, into which 
the operator may dip 
his hands immediately 
before he begins his 
work. 

Care must be exer- 
cised in grasping and 
making traction on the 
foreskin just before the 
knifeis used, . The outer 
layer is much more elas- 
tic than the inner; and if the outer and inner layers 
are not held firmly together at the margin, it may 

happen in making traction that the 


1. Knife. 


Pre- outer layer may become folded upon 
cautions itself, with the result that the cut 
to Be will remove a circular piece of skin 
Observed. just bchind the edge of the foreskin. 


Of course this will require the sub- 
sequent removal of the remaining edge. 

Some operators dispense with the shield, but this 
isnot to be commended; for it will expose the child 
to the risk of having a piece of the glans cut off, 
and to dangerous bleeding in consequence. 

When the operator uses his nails to tear the inner 
layer (peri'ah), he should be careful to have them 
absolutely clean. Should they not have the requi- 


ARTICLES USED IN CIRCUMCISION. 
*. Platter, bearing as inscription Gen. xxi. 4, 
3. Handle of platter. 


(In the Musée de Cluny, Paris.) 


site shape or firmness, or should he prefer avoiding 
any risk attaching to that method, two pairs of 
short forceps may with advantage bo substituted, 
and are now often used. The tear should be made 
carefullv, so that it will not deviate greatly from 
the median line, and should not be carried back too 
far; for at the margin of the corona it might give 
rise to unnecessary bleeding. When the inner li- 
ning is tough, or bound down by adhesions, a probe- 
pointed scissors may be used for the peri'ah. Drs. 
Kehlberg and Löwe recommend the use of the scis- 
sors in all cases; claiming that the wound made by 
them is more favorable, and infection less liable, 
Against this, however, is the well-established prin- 
ciple in surgery that a 
lacerated wound is less 
apt to bleed than one 
made by a sharp instru- 
ment. 

Considerable opposi- 
tion has of late years 
been made against the 
mezizah on the ground 
that it is entirely in con- 
flict with the aseptic 
treatment of wounds, 
which should be adhered 
to in all instances, but 
more especially in conse- 
quence of a case in Cra- 
cow in which it became 
kuown that syphilis was 
communicated toa large 
number of Jewish chil- 
dren throughan infected 
condition of the mohel’s 
mouth (Glassberg, “ Die 
Beschneidung,” p. 27). 
The result has been that 
a number of mohels have 
discarded the mezizah 
altogether. The major- 
ity of Jews, however, 
remain averse to such an 
innovation, the more so 
because it is condemned 
by the Orthodox rabbis. 
As a compromise, which 
has received satisfactory 
ecclesiastical authority, 
a method has been adopted which consists in the 
application of a glass cylinder that has a com- 

pressed mouthpiece, by means of 

Danger of which suction is accomplished. Be- 

Mezizah. fore the cylinder is applied a small 

quantity of sterilized absorbent cot- 

ton is placed in the mouthpiece, which effectually 
protects both the child and the operator, 

The inner layer, when it is folded back after its lac- 
eration, meets with the outer retracted layer, andthe 
application of the dressing will satisfactorily keep the 
edgesin fair apposition. Drs. Kehlberg and Löwe, in 
an article in Glassberg’s work, recommend the closin g 
of the wound by stitches after the method praetised 
in surgery and known as the continuous suture. 
There are two objections to this treatment of the 
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wound. It prolongs the operation unnecessarily, 
and entails the annoyance of removing the sutures 
when the union of the wound has taken place. 

The sponge, which has almost invariably been 
made use of for cleansing the parts (which are more 
or less covered with blood), should be entirely dis- 
carded. It has been found difficult to keep sponges 
surgically clean ; and pledgets of sterile gauze—fresh 
ones for every case—are to be preferred. 


The most important consideration after the com- 


pletion of the operation is to guard against hemor- 
rhage. When the wound is limited to the prepuce 
itself, hemorrhage necd not be dreaded; for the 
pressure of the simple dressings alone will be sufli- 
cient to controlit effectually. Many operators apply 
a little tincture of iron, to which there 

Treatment can be no serious objection; for it is 
of Wound. the most reliable of the remedies usu- 
ally applied for the arrest of hemor- 

rhage. The mohel should remain with the child for 
at least an hour to be perfectly satisfied that no 
hemorrhage follows, and to stop it should it occur. 
If the bleeding does not proceed from an artery, the 
tincture of iron with somewhat firmer pressure of 
the bandage will usually prove satisfactory. Should 
the bleeding come in jets, a catch-artery forceps must 
be applied, which acts as a clamp; and a surgeon 
should be sent for, as a ligature may be needed. 
There is one form of bleeding which has thus far 
not been mentioned, and which needs consideration. 
It is well known that there are individuals who 
bleed very profusely and very persistently upon the 
slightest provocation. The old rabbis must have 
known of thiscondition; for they taught that, when 
a mother lost two children from circumcision, those 
that might be born afterward should not be sub- 
jected to the operation. This abnormal tendency to 
bleeding is of hereditary character. It is trans- 
mitted through the mother and throu gh the daugh- 
ters of sucha mother. The son, who might be a 
bleeder himself, will not transmit it to his children. 
Should such a condition be met with m circumci- 
sion, the ordinary methods for the arrest of hemor- 
rhage must not be relied upon. The actual cautery 
will have to be resorted to, or a short piece of a 
metal or hard flexible catheter must be inserted in 
the urethra and firm pressure applicd by means ofa 
bandage. The catheter has the advantages of not 
interfering with urination, and of offering a firm sur- 
face for the application of pressure. It goes without 
saying that mechanical provisions must be made to 
prevent the catheter from slipping either in or out. 
As illustrating the extreme rarity of disasters as a 
consequence of the hemorrhagic diathesis in circum- 
cision, Dr. A. B. Arnold writes that in an experi- 
ence of more than 1,000 cases he met with one ease 
only (* New York Medical Journal," Feb. 19, 1886). 
It happens not infrequently that the attending 
physician, on account of some unfavorable condition 
of the child, advises a postponement of the oper- 
ation. The Jewish law sanctions such a proceeding 
until the child has fully recovered its health. 
The following reasons for postponing the oper- 
ation are enumerated by Drs. Kehlberg and Lówe: 
" pronounced feebleness of the child, febrile con- 
ditions, obstinate diarrhea, refusing to take the 
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breast, diseased conditions of the skin, general or 
local convulsions or jerkings, inflammation of the 
eyes or eyelids, fungous excrescences in the mouth, 
very frequent vomiting, continued sleeplessness ” 
(Glassberg, l.e. p. 36). 

Circumcision among the Jews has been accepted 
and adhered to simply as a religious rite; but it is of 
interest to make manifest the advantages that accrue 
to the individual from having the prepuce removed in 
early life. 

Sometimes the physiological changes in the pre- 
puce are interfered with and it can not be retracted 

at all, or only to a partial degree. 

Medical These conditions are termed respect- 

Advan- ively complete and partial phimosis. 
tages of Cir- Phimosis is followed by a train of 

cumeision. disturbances more or less serious in 

character; one of the most frequent 
troubles arising from this cause being interference 
with the emptying of the bladder. As a result of 
phimosis, or even of the ordinary exudations, in- 
flammation of the inner lining of the prepuce and 
the covering of the glans is extremely liable to 
arise. This inflammation, termed balanitis, will 
cause pain, especially during urination, and will have 
a tendency to increase the impediment to the voiding 
of urine. 

Various authors enumerate a number of other 
troubles due to phimosis; viz., habitual wetting of 
the bed by children, masturbation, prolapse of the 
rectum, hernia, and hydrocele, the latter three con- 
ditions being excited by the excessive pressure ex- 
erted by the abdominal muscles in overcoming the 
resistance of the prepuce to the flow of urine. 

An even more severe form of inflammatory change 
is known under the name of paraphi- 
mosis, which at times leads to ulcer- 
ation of the parts or even gangrene. 

The glans in the circumeised, be- 
sides being uncovered, presents another change to 
which considerable importance has been attached. 
The covering of the glans, which before had the 
character of a mucous membrane, on being exposed 
assumes the properties of true skin, which is less vul- 
nerable, and on theoretical grounds alone leads to 
the inference that it is less liable to syphilitic infec- 
tion. In addition to this, however, there has been 
weighty authority which bases this opinion on a 
wide experience. That it offers some protection, 
there can be no doubt; but the present writer has 
observed too many cases of primary syphilis in the 
circumcised to warrant the assumption that circum- 
cision offers any very decided immunity. 

A communication was made to the convention of 
the American Medical Association in 1970 by Dr. 
Lewis A, Sayre, in which he demonstrated that par- 
tial paralysis might result from con genital phimosis 
and adherent prepuce, and could be removed by cir- 
cumcision. In 1887 Dr. Sayre, at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Medical Congress, gave the testimony of & 
large number of other observers, who corroborated 
his own. 


Para- 
phimosis. 
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Among the Arabs: It is difficult to determine 
whether Mohammed deemed circumcision (“ khi- 
tan” or *tathir") to bea national custom of no re- 
ligious Importance, and therefore did not mention it 
in the Koran, or whether he judged the prescription 
of a rite that had been performed by the Arabs from 
timeimmemorialtobesuperfluous, Abulfeda counts 
circumcision among the rites of pagan Arabia that 
were sanctioned by Islam (“Historia Ante-Islami- 
tica," ed. Fleischer, p. 24). Ibn al-Athir. in his ante- 
Islamic history, attributes to Mohammed the follow- 
ing words: “Circumcision is an ordinance for men, 
and honorable for women.” On the other hand, the 
traditionalist Hurairah reported on the part of the 
prophet that circumcision is one of the observances of 
“fitrah ? (natural impulsion), and has consequently 
no religious character (“Sahih al-Bukhari," p. 931). 
Be that as it may, circumcision became in Islam a 
religious obligation, to which every one was re- 
quired to submit. 

The difference of opinion which prevails among 
the historians and traditionalists as to the character 
of the rite before Mohammed, prevails also as to 
the age at which circumcision had to be performed. 
According to Josephus, the Arabs circumcised after 
the age of thirteen, “because Ishmael, the founder 
of their nation, was circumcised at 
thatage” (Josephus, “ Ant." i. 12, § 2), 
Ibn al-Athir and many other Ara- 
bic authorities assign different ages. It is prob- 
able that there existed no regulation as to age; and 
each locality followed its own custom. Thus, in 
Yemen, where Jews exercised great influence, the 
Arabs circumcised their chiidren on the eighth day 
after birth (compare Pocock, “Specimen Historiæ 
Arabum," pp. 319 ez seg.). The Mohammedan law 
recommends circumcision between the ages of seven 
and twelve vears, but it is lawful to circumcise a 
child seven days after its birth. The circumcision 
of females is also allowed, and is commonly prac- 
tised in Arabia. 

The operation on malesis generally performed by a 
barber, in the following mauner: 'T'he operator seizes 
with the foretinger and thumb of the left hand the 
summit of the prepuce, which he fastens with a string 
provided witha knot. This string is passed through 
a hole made in a disk of hardened leather. The 
operator then makes with a razor or scissors a circu- 
Jar section of the prepuce between the knot and the 
disk. The hemorrhage which follows is stopped by 
the application of burned rags and ashes. In India 
a bit of stick is used as a probe, and carried round 
and round between the glans and prepuce, to ascer- 
tain the exact extent of the frenum, and that no un- 
natural adhesions exist. No splitting (“peri‘ah ”) is 
Known to the Arabs, as is attested by Simon ben Ze- 
mah Duran, who expresses himself as follows: “Mo- 
hammed sanctioned also circumcision that the Arabs 
performed since the time of Abraham, as is said in 
the Talmud: ‘A circumcised Arab’; but he adopted 
it without peri'ah " (“ Keshet u-Magen,” 19b). 


Age. 


The ceremonies preceding circumcision give to this 
act the character of a religious initiation. After hav- 
ing performed the prescribed ablu- 
tions, the candidate makes his confes- 
sion before the imam, and a new name 
is added to his former one. Asamong 
Jews, circumcision is followed among Mussulmans 
by feasting and rejoicing. The custom among Or- 
thodox Jews in Itussia and Poland, of inviting pious 
men to spend the night preceding circumcision in 
prayer and study in the house in which the cere- 
mony is to take place, finds a striking parallel in 
that current among the Mussulmans of Egypt, 
where priests are hired to recite prayers in the house 
of the eandidate the night before the ceremony. 
That night is called “lailah al-kabirah ” (the gveat 
night), in opposition to the preceding night, *lailah 
al-saghirah? (the small night), in which an enter- 
tainment is given to friends. 


Cere- 
monies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pocock, Specimen Historice Arabum, pp. 319 
et seq.; Milo, Histoire du Mahométisme, p. 3850: Hoffmann, 
Beschneidung. in Ersch and Gruber, Enee., Steinsehneider, 
Die Beschneidung der Araber und Muhammedaner, in 
Glassberg, Die Deschncidung; Joly, Etude Critique du 
ad Opératoire des Musulmans et des Israélites, Paris, 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE: Evidence 
consisting of circumstances which aiford reasonable 
ground for believing in the guilt or innocence of an 
accused person. Circumstantial evidence is gener- 
ally stated to be inadmissible according to Jewish 
law; but this assertion is incorrect. All evidence is 
more or less circumstantial, the difference between 
direct and circumstantial evidence being only a dif- 
ference in degree. The former is more immediate, 
and has fewer links in the chain of connection be- 
tween the premises and the conclusion than the 
latter. 

The Mosaic law requires that every fact be proved 
by the testimony of two witnesses (Num. xxxv. 30; 
Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15), and the Talmudic law re- 
quires that each witness testify to the whole fact, 
ana that the witnesses shall not be permitted to 
supplement each other's testimony (D. K. 70b). 
But, admitting that it requires the positive testi- 
mony of two witnesses to every material fact in the 
case, this does not preclude the court from drawing 
inferences from the facts proved ; and wherever such 
inferences are drawn—this is necessarily done in 
every case at law-—cireumstantial evidenceis to that 
extent recognized as legal. 

In criminal law the necessity for at least two wit- 
nesses is strictly maintained (Sanh. 87b; Maimon- 
ides, * Yad,” Sanhedrin, xii. 3, xx. 1). 

In civil matters the testimony of one witness is in 
some cases sufficient to compel the party against 
whom the witness is produced to take the oath of 
purgation; and, on the other hand, the production 
of one witness in favor of the party absolves him 
from taking this oath, in cases where he would 
otherwise have been obliged to take it (Shebu. 32a), 
The law likewise recognizes certain presumptions 
arising from a given state of facts: although these 
presumptions may be rebutted by positive testi- 
mony, they establish & prima facie case without 
further proof (Kid. 80a). 
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For further discussion of this subject see Evr- 
DENCE and PRESUMPTION, 
J. BR. 
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CIRCUS: Inantiquity a large enclosure used for 
horse- and chariot-races, and sometimes for gladia- 
torial combats, etc. Public games and theatrical 
representations being such important factors in the 
life of the Greeks and Romans, the Jews living in 
the classical age had to take a definite attitude to- 
wardthem. Asin the case of everything else charac- 
teristic of paganism, the Jews had little to say in 
favor of the circus, though only after numerous dif- 
ferences of opinion among them, and even of con- 
cessions in favor of the popular amusement. ‘This 
applied also to all public amusements; and Jewish 
rabbinical literature discusses especially two ty pes of 
these—the circus and the theater—so frequently to- 
getherand from so similar à pointof view that they 
must be treated as a unit in this article. 

The pre-Maccabean Hellenistic party had intro- 
duced gymnasia into Jerusalem (I Macc. i. 14; II 
Macc. iv. 19), greatly to the abomination of the or- 
thodox. Herod the Great founded, in honor of the 
emperor, quinquennial gladiatorial contests, built a 

theater and an amphitheater in Jerusa- 
Hellenists lem (Josephus, “Ant.” xv. 8, 8 1; “B. 
and J.” i. 91, § 8), and also helped maintain 
Herodians. such contestsin foreign cities. The pi- 
ous Jews thought it criminal that men 
should be thrown as food to wild beasts to amuse 
he multitude. They were most shocked, however, 
by the trophies and images set up in the theaters 
(* Ant." xv. 8, § 1): upon one occasion a riot occa- 
sioned thereby was quelled by Herod only after much 
bloodshed. The other Herodians also had a predi- 
lection for the theater, Agrippa I. contracting a mor- 
tal malady in that at Cæsarea. Asa matter of course 
there were theaters in the Palestinian cities which 
held a Hellenistic population; hence the Rabbis knew 
this side of the Greco-Roman life at first hand. A 
circus at Cæsarea is especially mentioned (Toset., 
Oh. xviii. 16), as well as the theater (^ Ant.” xix. 7, 
& 4); a hippodrome at Jerusalem (*B. J.” ii. 8, 8 1); 
and a stadium at Tiberias, in which 1,200 Jews were 
killed by Vespasian (*B. J.” iii. 10, § 10). Hence 
the Jews looked upon the circts, the theater, and 
the stadium as distinctive institutions of pagan 
Rome. , 

The Midrash interprets the “sinner” denounced by 
the Psalmist (Ps. xiv. 1) as being Rome, which fills 
the whole world with iniquity by building temples 
for idols, theaters, and circuses. “In four ways the 
Roman empire eats up the wealth of the nations: 
with taxes, with baths, with theaters, and with im- 
posts” (Ab. R. N. xxviii.) “The feet of man will 
take him as he wills either into the house of God and 
the synagogue, or into the theater and the circus” 
(Gen. R. Ixvii. 3). * What confusion there is in the 
games that the heathens give in their theaters and 
their circuses! What have the doctors of the Law 
to do there?” (Pesik. 168b). The Jews are accused 
of keeping away from the circus, and thus diminish- 
ing the revenues of the state (Esther R., Preface). 

Nevertheless, Jews probably often went to the cir- 
cus; and it is even permitted in the Halakah to go 
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to the theater and the circus on the Sabbath, if pub- 
lic affairs are to be discussed there (Ket. 5a). It is 
well known that the theaters were fre- 
Rabbinical quently used for assemblies of the peo- 
Opinions. ple, since they were the largest public 
buildings (Josephus, * B. J.” vii. 8, £ 3). 
R. Judah I. was even inclined to find something 
good in the publie games: ^We must thank the 
heathens that they let mimes appear in the theaters 
and cireuses, and thus find innocent amusement for 
themselves, otherwise they would be constantly get- 
ting into great quarrels assoon as they had anything 
to do with one another? (Gen. R. Ixxx. 1). It was 
even hoped that the time would come when the the- 
aters and circuses would become the homes of the 
Torah (Meg. 6a). R. Nathan also found reasons to 
justify visiting the circus (AD. Zarah 18b). 

In the course of time, however, it was formally 
forbidden to visit the public games. Sad remem- 
brances connected with the circuses, especially the 
massacres of thousands of Jews in the theaters un- 
der Vespasian and Titus, made those places hateful 
to the Jews, who came to regard them as scenes of 
bloodshed, as indeed they were. But even at peace- 
ful representations, when there was no bloodshed, 
the Jews were jeered and flouted on account of their 
peculiarities. In reference to this there is an inter- 
esting Midrash to the passage, “They that sit in the 
gate” (Ps. 1xix. 13 [A. V. 12]): “The heathens are 
meant who sit in the theaters and circuses; after 
they have feasted and become drunk they sit and 
scoff at Isracl. They say to one another: ‘Let us 
beware that we do not resemble the Jews, who are 
so poor that they have nothing to eat but locust- 
beans.’ Furthermore, they say: ‘How long are 
you going to live?’ ‘As long as the Sabbath gar- 
ment of the Jews lasts.” Then they bring a camel 
swathed in clothes into the theater and ask: ‘ Why 
does this camel mourn?’ And they answer: ' The 
Jews are now celebrating their Sabbatieal year; and 
since they have no vegetables, they eat up the 
camel's thistles: hence it mourrs.’ Then a mime 
with shaved head comes into the theater. ‘Why is 
your head shaved?’ ‘The Jews are celebrating 
their Babbath, eating up on that day everything that 
they earn during the week-days; hence they have 
no wood for cooking, and they burn up their bed- 
steads. They must, therefore, sleep on the ground, 
getting entirely covered with dust; then they must 
cleanse themselves freely with oil; and the latter, in 
consequence, is excessively dear’ ” (Lam. R., Intro- 
duction, No. 17). 

Every publie place of amusement was looked upon 
asa “seat of the scornful,” in reference to Ps. i. 1. 
“He who frequents the stadia and the circuses, and 

sees there the magicians, the tumblers, 
Ordinances the ‘buccones,’ the ‘maccus,’ the 


Against ‘moriones,’ the ‘scurre,’ and the 
At- ‘Judi seculares '—this is ‘sitting in the 
tendance. seat of the scornful’” (Tosef., ‘Ab. 
Zarah, ii. 6: Yer. 40a, Bab. 18b; Yalk., 

Ps. 618). “Isat not in the assembly of the mock- 


ers nor rejoiced " (Jer. xv. 17) is the cry of the Jew- 
ish congregation. “Lord of the world! never do H 
set foot in the theater and the circus of the ‘ people of 
the carth’ ” (Pesik. 119b) Stilla third passage is 
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interpreted as being an ordinance against the pagan 
theater (Sifra, Lev. xviii. 3). It is reprovingly said 
—apparently in reference to Ex. i. 7, but really to 
Roman times—that the theater and circus are filled 
with Jews (Tan. on the passage). Hence an actual 
anathema is pronounced against attendance at the 
circus (Targ. Yer. Deut. xxviii. 19). Devastating 
earthquakes come in consequence of the theater and 
the circus (Yer. Ber. 180). A Talmudic sage writes 
an especial prayer of thanks that Israel has no part 
in the heathen circus: “Tf give thanks to Thee, O Lord 
my Godand God of my fathers, that Thou hast placed 
my portion among those who sit in the house of learn- 
ing and the house of prayer, and didst not cast my 
lot among those who frequent theaters and circuses ” 
(Yer. Ber. 7d; Bab. 28b) "This prayer is even 
now found in many prayer-books asa part of the 
daily morning prayer. According to this prayer, 
people should keep away from the theater because 
it is a waste of time, and study is more profitable. 
It was, moreover, felt that these diversions had 
their root in idolatry, especially as images of royalty 
were placed in the theater and circus (Lev. R. xxxiv.). 

Similar reasons also induced early Christianity to 
look askauceat the pagan games, and perhaps it was 
against them that Paul spoke in I Cor. xv. 82. Tt is 
certain that Christians as wellas Jews furnished vic- 
tims for the theaters (Renan, * Histoire 
des Origines du Christianisme," 3d ed., 
iv. 163): they likewise recognized their 
idolatrous origin; and Tertullian, in 
forbidding attendance (“De Spectaculis,” ch. lil.), 
refers to Ps. i. 1, as do the Rabbis. "Tertullian's 
phrase (ch. x.), *Theatrum proprie sacrarium Ve- 
neris " (the theater is a place forsexual immorality), 
is not, however, put so strongly by the Rabbis. 

It is curious that, in spite of the iniquity attach- 
ing to the circus, the later Midrashim have much to 
say of a splendid circus and hippodrome which was 
said to have existed at Solomon's court, the descrip- 
tion being based on the Byzantine pattern of Con- 
stantinople. Even in the later Middle Ages Jews 
attended the races, often at thoir peril (Malalas, 
“Chronicle,” p. 446; Gritz, * Gesch. der J uden,” 8d 
ed., v. 16). See ATHLETES; GAMES; THEATER. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wagenseil, De Ludis FHebrecorum, Altdorf, 

1607; Sachs, Beiträge zur Sprach-und Alterth umsforschuny, 

i. 70, Berlin, 1852 ; J. Perles, Thron und Cirens des Königs Sa- 


lomo, in Monatssehvrift, xxi. 122 etseq.; I. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages, ch. xiii.; Bacher, Ag. Tan.; idem, 
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Ag. Pal. Amor. passim (Index: Theatre and Circus); 
S. Krauss, Lehnwörter, i., “Excurs.” No. 10. 
G. S. KR. 


CISTERNS. 
CITIES OF REFUGE. 
CITRON. See Erroa. 

CITRON, SAMUEL LOB: Hebrew writer of 


fiction and literary critic; born at Minsk, Russia, 
May 24, 1862. He attended the rabbinical school at 
Wolozhin, and made his first appearance as a He- 
brew author at the age of fourteen, in the periodical 
"Ha-Maggid." He contributed to other Hebrew 
periodicals, and in 1884 translated Leon PINSKER'S 
“ Autoemancipation? from German into Hebrew, 
under the title “Im en ani li mili? His works of 


See WELL. 


See ASYLUM. 
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fiction are: (1) * Asefat Sippurim,? 1885, a collection 
of short stories translated from the German and 
French; (2) * Mi-Shuk ha-Hay yim (From the Fair 
of Life), 1585; (2) * Abraham ben Joseph," a trans- 
lation of Levanda's Russian historical novel, “ Abra- 
ham Jesophovich ”: aud (4) * Yonah Fotah ” (Foolish 
Dove), 1888. Of his literary and critical essays the 
following are the most important: (1) * Mapu and 
Smolensky,” a critical estimate of their works; (3) 
“The Development of Hebrew Literature in. Russia 
During the Nineteenth Century,” in *Ozar ha- 
Sifrut,” vol. ii.; (3) “Ha-Sifrut we ha-Iayyim? 
(Literature and Life), in “Pardes,” vols. i. and i.: 
(+) “Life of Levanda,” in * Ahiasaf,” 1897: and (5) 
“ Ha-Meshorer be-Hayyaw ube-Moto” (The Poet 
Living and Dead), in ^ Ahiasaf," 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolov, Sefer Zikaron, p. 97, Warsaw, 1889. 
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CITY: The Hebrews distinguished in size between 
villagesand cities. The individual homesteads ("wr 1, 
Ex. viii. 9; Lev. xxv. 81; Josh. xiii. 23; Isa. xlii. 
11; Ps. x. 8; Neh. xi. 25, xii. 89) developed either 
into villages (rv. Gen. xxv. 16, or 353, E Sam. vi. 
18; Cant. vii. 12; I Chron. xxvii. 95, Neh. vi. 2) or 
into cities (WY or map, Gen. iv. 17, xix. 95, 29). The 
larger scttlements were formed where the banks of 
a lake or river widened into a plain, as at Tiberias 
and Jericho; at the confluence of several rivers, as at 
Beth-shean and Nineveh; at a convenient fording- 
place, or where an isolated mountainside afforded a 
natural protection against attacks, as was the case at 
Jerusalem. Villages and cities are not always dis- 
tinguished as unfortified and walled places respect- 
ively, as Benzinger (* Arch.” § 18, 2) maintains: for 
nan My (“cities of the flat or open country ”) are 
also mentioned (Esth. ix. 19); and these are equiva- 
lent to wry, as Kimhi correctly interpreted in 
his work on Hebrew roots under 5. The same 
may be inferred from AIH Wy (Lev. xxv. 29; com- 
pare Prov. xxv. 28), according to which there might 
also be Dy; d.e., without walls. Naturally, however, 
most of the cities were surrounded by walls in those 
ancient times, when attacks from hostile, roving 
bands were imminent, and this danger probably 
gave the first stimulus to the building of cities. In 
any case it is significant that Cain undertook to build 
a city only after the birth of his first son, and that 
he named it for this son. It was meant to be a 
place of refuge for his family. 

In the enumeration of the chief features of a city 
mention must first be made of the water-sources; 
for an abundant supply of good water for drinking 
purposes is the first prerequisite for 
the welfare of a city. This view is 
supported by passages in the Old. 
Testament. At the siege of Jebus, 
David offered a prize to the hero who should ad- 
vance as far as the water-works (“zinnor,” II Sam. 
v. 8), and in Isa, vii. 8 King Ahaz’s care in having 
the water-works protected against the attack of the 
enemy is recorded. 

The streets (“huz.” “shuk ”) formed the second im- 
portant feature. They were as narrow in the cities 
of theancient Orient as they arc in those of the mod- 


Water- 
Works. 


' ern. East (Josephus, “B. J.” vi. 8, § 5; Benzinger, 
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lc. § 18, 4). It was also an exception if a street 
could be called straight, as, for example, the street in 
Damaseus referred to in Acts ix. 11; for the major- 
ity were very crooked, with many corners. The 
Law commands that the roads leading to the cities 
of refuge shall be kept in repair (Deut. xix. 3); but 
in carly times the paving of streets was probably 
unknown. Josephus (* Ant." viii. 7, § 4), indeed, 
relates that Solomon had the streets leading to Jeru- 
salem paved with black stones; but the statement is 
ambiguous, since the mud of the streets is often men- 
tioned as something proverbial (Isa. v. 25, x. 6; Mi- 
cah vii. 10; Zech. ix. 8, x. 5; Ps. xviii. 489). Since 
Herod, however, had the principal street of Antiochia 
paved (Josephus, “ Ant.” xvi. 5, § 3), it may be as- 
sumed that be showed like favor to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. It is certain that under Herod Agrippa 


the streets of Jerusalem were paved with white 
stones (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 9, § 7). In antiquity 
the cleaning of streets was almost as little known as 
lighting them; the latter being a very recent inno- 
vation in Oriental cities. It is recounted, however, 
that Herod constructed in the recently built port 
of Cæsarea a subterranean channel, to carry off 
the rain and the refuse of the streets (čb. xv. 9, § 6). 

The streets were named after the place to which 
they led (* the highway of thefuller's field," Isa. vii. 
3), or after the occupation of the majority of its in- 
habitants (“the street of the bakers,” Jer. xxxvii. 
21; *the valley of craftsmen," Neh. xi. $5; and the 
quarter of the “goldsmiths and merchants," Neh. 
iii. 82). Here and there the streets broadened out 
into open places, which were formed at the parting 
of ways (wen; Ezek. xxi. 24 [A. V., 21]), or at the 
corners of streets (135; Prov. vii. 8), or where two 

streets crossed. These points are 

Streets and called “mother of the way,” or “head 

Gates. of the two ways” (Ezek. xxi. 26 [A. 

V., 21]), or “ the house of ways” (Prov. 

viii. 2. Open squares were mainly found near the 

gates. Here travelers tarricd overnight (Judges xix. 
15); and here the children played (Zech. viii. 5). 

In a walled town the gates were most important 
parts; for near them citizens were wont to gather in 
the dusk to watch or greet the caravans of travelers 
(Gen. xix. 7; Job xxix. 7); and here also court was 
held (Deut. xiii. 17; Isa. lix. 14; Ps. lv. 12), com- 
pacts were made (Gen. xxiii. 10; Ruth iv. 11), and 
the market-place was situated (II Kings vii. 1). 

The designation “mother city " (metropolis) indi- 
cated that the city so styled was one of importance. 
This epithet is expressly applied to the old city of 
Abel Beth-maachah (II Sam. xx. 19); while the same 
idea is indirectly expressed when the “daughters” of 
à city are spoken of (Num. xxi. 25). Occasionally 
à city is explicitly designated as a large one, as in 
Gen. x. 12, where the clause “the same is a great 
City " can not refer to Calah, but is evidently meant 
as a designation for Nineveh together with the three 
neighboring cities. Nineveh is also called * great” 
in Jonah iii. 8, where it is hyperbolically described 
as “a city of three days’ journey ”: this must refer 
toits diameter and not the cireumference, for it is 
more natural to assume that a person would go 
through a city than around it. 'The actual size of 
the cities of Palestine can not be definitely ascer- 


tained, as explicit statistics regarding the number of 
inhabitants are seldom found. Not even the state- 
ment that the total population of Ai was 12,000 
(Josh. viii. 25) can be regarded asatact. Benzinger 
(Lc. § 10, 5) estimates the number of the inhabitants 

of Jerusalem to have been about 110,- 
Extent and 000, a number that coincides with the 


Cultural statement that 80,000 of the inhabit- 
Im- ants of Jerusalem perished and yet 
portance. many remained (I Macc. v. 14). The 


statement of Josephus (* D. J.” vi. 9, 
& 3) that at the time of the Passover Jerusalem had 
3,000,000 inhabitants is manifestly an exaggeration. 

Life in the villages was more simple and natural 
than that in the cities. But the large cities had of 
course many attractions; for there magnificent tem- 
ples and palaces, and whole streets taken up by ba- 
zaars displaying the treasures of the most distant 
countries, were to be found. These sights are de- 
scribed very picturesquely in reference to Tyre in 
Ezek. xxvii. 5 et seg. "The large cities were also the 
seats of learning, and contained the colleges and the 
libraries (Isa. xlvii. 10; Dan. ii. 2). But luxurious- 
ness to the utmost degree also prevailed in the large 
cities, as may be gathered from Isaiah's description 
of the feasts (Isa. v. 11, xxviii. 8). Extravagance 
in dress was also carried beyond due limits (Isa. iii. 
16 et seg.), and, worst of all, boldness and shameless- 
ness kept pace with the vices mentioned (Amos iv. 
1 et seg.; Isa. xxxii. 9 e£ seg. ; Nahum iii. 4). 

The frequent changing of the names of the cities 
is an interesting fact to note; and the Old Testament 
has been especialy careful in recording these 
changes. "The long and detailed series of these rec- 
ords begins with the words “Bela which is [the 
later] Zoar” (Gen. xiv. 2, 8), other examples being 
Luz, £.e., Beth-el (70. xxviii. 19; xxxv. 6, 27; Josh. 
xviii. 18; Judges i. 23, 26; xviii. 29); Kirjath-arba, 
i.e., Hebron (Gen. xxiii. 2; Josh. xiv. 15; xv. 13, 54; 
xx. 7; xxi 11; Judges i. 10); Kirjath-sepher, t.e., 
Debir (Josh. xv. 15, 49; Judges i. 11); Jebus, t.e., 
Jerusalem (Judges xix. 20 = I Chron. xi. 4). This 
proeess of changing the names of cities was con- 
tinued in later times. The ancient Shechem, for 
example, was called * Neapolis" (New 

City); and the name of Jerusalem was 
 ehanged by the Romans (Hadrian) to 

Alia and by the Arabs to al-Kuds 
(the Sanctuary). Thus, many of the cities of Bib- 
lical antiquity have continued their existence down 
to modern times under new names. and not infre- 
quently under their old ones. For the city in post- 
biblical times see COMMUNITY, ORGANIZATION OF. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehegg, Bibl. Avchüotogie, 1887, pp. 60 ct seq. 
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CIUDAD REAL (formerly Villa Real): Capi- 
tal of the former province of La Mancha (now the 
province of Ciudad Real) in New Castile, founded in 
1255 by Don Alfonso X. of Castile. Among its first 
inhabitants were Jews as well as Moors, the former 
of whom, chiefly from the neighboring Alarcos, set- 
tled in such numbers that as early as 1290 the Jewry 
paid 26,486 maravedis in.taxes, a sum larger than 
that paid by all the otherinhabitantstogether. Like 
the Moors, the Jews had their own quarter, apart 


Changes 
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from the Christians. This Jewry extended from 
the eastern part of the city, between the gates 
De la Mata and De Calatrava, along the wall to the 
west as far as the Calle de la Paloma or De Lega- 
nitos, as itis called in all documents; on the north 
and the south it was bounded by the streets De Cala- 
trava and Lanza, as well as the street De la Mata. 
It formed a large square which was divided from 
west to east into two unequal parts by the Jews' 
street proper, or the Calle de la Juderia. The Jews' 
street (which was called “Calle de Barrio Nuevo” 
after 1391. “Calle de la Inquisicion ” after the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition, and is now known as 
the “Calle de Ja Libertad”) had on its right Calle 
de la Culebra, Calle de Sangre, and Calle de Lobo; 
on its left, Calle de Tercia, Calle de Combro, and 
Calle de Refugio. Calle de la Barrera, now called 
“Compas de S. Domingo," and Calle de la Peña, 
ran in the direction of the first three strects, the 
Great Synagogue being situated between them. No 
traces remain of the other synagogues of Villa Real. 
'The Jewish cemetery (Fonsario de los Judios), hav- 
ing an area of about 3,000 square feet, was sit- 
uated on the outskirtsof the city, between the roads 
De la Mata and De Calatrava, on the street leading 
along the Guadiana. 

The Jews of Villa Real traded extensively in the 
products of the country and in other goods, which 
they exposed for sale in the large markets called 
“Aleana” or * Aleaiceria." They also lent money 


- 
- 


to the agricultural population of the 


Trade city and vicinity; but their monetary 
of Jews. transactions occasioned frequent com- 


plaints. In a decree of Sept. 5, 1293, 
the king, Sancho IV., permitted the Jews to charge 
three or, at the utmost, four per cent interest. One 
of the richest Jews of Villa Real was Don Zulema 
aben Albagal, who, like his son-in-law, Abraham 
aben Xuxen (Susan), was a mill-owner and a farmer 
of the royal taxes, and had business relations 
with the grand masters of the Order de Calatrava, 
which was very powerful in the city. Donna Maria 
de Molina, the wife of Sancho IV., and, after his 
death, regent of Castile, protected the Jews and 
guarded their privileges during the continuous inter- 
nal dissensions of the country, because she was de- 
pendent on the taxes they paid. Like all the Jews 
of Castile, those of Villa Real enjoyed peace during 
the reign of Pedro I. Nor were they subjected to 
the punishments which Henry IL, after Pedro's 
death, inflicted upon the aljama of Toledo. For 
faithful services to IIenry II., the grand master of 
Calatrava received a grant of from 500 to 1,000 
maravedis, “payable from the taxes of the Jews 
residing between Guadalerza and Puerto de Mu- 
radal, together with Villa Real and its vicinity.” 
This grant was confirmed by Juan J. (Aug. 
1319). 

The great persecution of the Jews in 1391 visited 
Villa Realin all its horrors. “Thestorm swept over 
Muradal and fell with equal severity upon Villa 
Real,” writes a contemporary chronicler. Ona day 
not precisely indicated, but probably between the 
tenth and twentieth of June, the mob rushed into 
-the Jewry and plundered the dwellings, the ware- 
houses, and the synagogues. Every Jew that re- 
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sisted was mercilessly cut down, and the whole 
Jewry was destroyed in a few hours. All the Jews 
who did not seek safety in flight were 


Persecu-  baptized. According to a document 
tion dated Aug. 6, 1393, the Great Syna- 
in 1891. gogue, with its outbuildings and the 


Jewish cemetery, was presented by 
the king, Don Heury IIL, to his steward, Gonzalo 
de Soto, who sold it in 1398 for a consideration of 
10,000 maravedis to Juan Rodriguez de Villa Real, 
the last named intending it for à monastery dedi- 
cated to San Domingo. 

Notwithstanding their conversion to Christianity, 
the secret Jews, or Maranos, were bitterly hated by 
the Christians. In June, 1449, a bloody battle oc- 
curred between the Christian inhabitants of Villa 
Real and the Maranos, who were mostly tax-farmers 
and tax-gatherers. The first victim was Alfonso de 
Cota, a man of immense wealth, whose house was 
stormed and plundered. The mob, led by knights 
and nobles, rushed into the quarter De Ja Magda- 
lena, where the richest Maranos were living, and 
into the former Jewry, robbing, plundering, and 
killing. The corpses of the noblest Maranos were 
dragged through the streets and hung up by the 
legs in the public places. The ringleader, Pedro 
Sarmiento, led away 200 mules laden with gold, sil- 
ver, tapestries, and everything portable of sufficient 
value to tempt cupidity; he, as well as all the other 
miscreants, went unpunished. Thenceforth no Ma- 
rano was allowed to hold public office at Villa Real. 
The chroniclers say that it is doubtful whether any 
Jews ever returned to the city after this occurrence. 
In April, 1483, the activities of the Inquisition were 
extended to Villa Real; the first, victims being the 
rich tax-collector Juan Gonzales Pampan and his 
wife, known as “La Pampana.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luis Delgado Merchán, Historia Documen- 
tada de Ciudad Real, Ciudad Real, 1896; Boletin Acad. 
Hist. xx. 402 et scq. 

G. M. K. 


CIVIDALT: Italian city, in the province of Udine, 
Jt isa part of the ancient duchy of Friuli, now di- 
vided between Austria and Italy. Aside from cer- 
tain inscriptions preserved in the Cividali Museum, 
which would date the first Jewish settlement at 
about 604 r.c., the first mention of Jews is by 
Paulus Diaconus, who refers to it, and by the 
council at Friuli in 796, whieh complained that 
the Christians as well as the Jews eclebrated the 
Sabbath. The chroniclers state that Cividali was 
the rallying-point of the Jews from Góritz, Triest, 
and Vienna. There is also a report that Jewish 
corpses were brought to Cividali for burial from 
distant countries, even from Moravia. The ceme- 
tery near the city wall gave to that quarter the 
name “ Zudaica,” which name it still bears. 

The graves found there date from the fourteenth 
century, the earliest decipherable inscriptions being 
of the year 1428, 1464, and 1606. In 1646 that part 
of the city wall, as well as part of the cemetery, 
was destroyed. 

The. presence of Jews in Cividali at an early date 
is shown by the fact of Jewish families bearing the 
name of that town. At the present day (1902) there 
are no Jews residing there. 
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G. I. E. 


CLAAR, EMIL: Austrian poet, playwright, 
and actor; born Oct. 7, 1842, in Lemberg. | Early in 
life he went to Vienna with the intention of study- 
ing medicine; but, in compliance with the desire 
of his relatives, he adopted a commercial career. 
After long struggles he determined to give this up 
also and to become an actor. He made his début in 
1860 at the Vienna Buretheater, and afterward 
played in Graz, Linz, and the Berlin Hoftheater. 
Subsequently Claar was engaged to play at the city 
theater of Leipsic, and remained there for five years, 
and during the later part of this period also acted as 
a dramatic collaborator of Laube. From Leipsic 
Claar went to Weimar, becoming there stage-mana- 
eer of the Court Theater till 1872, when he gave up 
this position and became chief stage-manager of the 
Landestheater at Prague. In 1876 he was appointed 
director-manager of the Berlin Residenztheater, and 
has since July 1, 1879, been superintendent of the 
United City Theaters of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Besides two volumes of poems (“ Gedichte,” Leip- 
sic, 1868; Berlin, 1885) Claar published a number of 
dramatic productions, such as “Simson und Delila,” 
a comedy (1869); “Der Friede? (1871); “Auf den 
Knieen,? a comedy (1871) ; ^ In Hamburg,” a comedy 
(1871), “ Die Heimkehr,” a drama (1872); “ Gute Gei- 
ster” (1872); “Shelley,” a tragedy (1874), and others. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International des 

Herivains du Jour, i., Florence, 1888; Meyers Konnersations- 


Lexikon; O. G. Fliiggen, Biographisches Bithnen-Lexikon 
der Deutschen Theater, Munich, 1892. 


S. B. B. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS AND THE JEWS: 
The name "Iovdaioc is apparently first mentioned by 
Theophrastus, a philosopher of the fourth century 
B.C. He regards the Jews as a nation of philoso- 
phers who “spend their days in discussions about 
God, and their nights in observing the stars.” Aris- 
totle met a Jew in Asia who knew Greek perfectly 
and was; according to Clearchus, a Greek at heart 
anda philosopher. Megasthenes, a historian of the 
first half of the third century B.C., says that “all 
the ideas expressed by the ancients in regard to the 
laws of physics were also known to non-Greek phi- 
losophers, partly to the Brahmans of India, and 
partly to those in Syria called Jews.” The learned 
Greeks were naturally in sympathy with the mono- 
theistic doctrines of the Jews, and at first assumed a 
friendly attitude toward them. Hecateeus of Ab- 
dera, Strabo, Varro, and even Tacitus himself have 
words of praise for the religious beliefs and for many 
of the institutions of Judaism. It was not long, 
however, before the religious isolation of the Jews, 
and their contempt of the heathen beliefs, created 
much antagonism. 

As early as the third century n.c. the unfriendly 
feelings toward the Jews found expression. This is 
particularly true of Egypt, where the fable origina- 
ted of the Jews being the descendants of lepers 
and unclean persons. Hecatzeus, of Abdera (third 
century B.c.) tells of the expulsion of the Jews from 
Egypt in his history of that country. According to 
him there was a plague in Egypt, which the people 
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ascribed to the anger of the gods. This they 
thought was caused by the increase in the land of 
foreigners not believing in their divinity. It was 
decided to expel them. The bravest and strongest 
of the foreigners united and moved te Greece and 
other places; the lower classes settled in Judea, 
which had been uninhabited theretofore. Descri- 
bing the lawsand customs of the Jewsas established 
by Moses, Hecateeus says that Moses persuaded his 
followers that God has no form, and that He is the 
“sky surrounding the earth.” Moses, he adds, es- 
tablished laws prohibiting humanity and hospitality. 

Manetho, a learned Egyptian priest, is quoted by 
Josephus as describing the origin of the Jews, in 
substance, as follows: Amenophis, the king, com- 
pelled all the unclean persons and lepers, numbering 
80,000, to work with criminals in the stone-quarries 
along the Nile. Among the lepers were some learned 
priests. After some time the king allowed them to 
leave the quarries, and gave them the city of Avario 
for their habitation. Settling there, they appointed 
a priest named Osarsiph—who afterward changed 
his name to Moses—as their leader, repaired the 
walls of the city, and called to their aid the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, which city had been settled by 
shepherds expelled from Egypt. They made war 
on Egypt, and reigned there for thirteen years, 
after which the fugitive king returned with a great 
force and drove the shepherds and lepers into Syria 
(* Contra Ap.” i. 26-27 

The same story with variations is repeated by 
Diodorus Siculus (first century B.c.). Cleomedes 
refers to the “beggars ever present near the syna- 
gogues"; and Agatharchides (second century B.c.) 
says that the Jews spend every seventh day in idle- 
ness, discarding their weapons, and playing in 
their temple. According to Josephus, Apollonius 
Molo (a contemporary of Cicero) wrote a treatise 
against the Jews, “in which he scattered his asper- 
sions in all directions throughout the work." He 
calls Moses * a conjurer and deceiver," and the Jews 
he describes as * godless and hostile to other men." 
Strabo, the geographer (e. 60 5.c.-25 c.£.), does not 
repeat the story of the Jews being descendants of 
lepers, though he evidentlv follows Diodorus in his 
While Man- 
etho ascribes the expulsion of the Jews to the king's- 
desire to regain the favor of the gods, Chesremon, a 
Stoic of the first half of the first century B.C., traces 
it to a dream which Amenophis had and in which 
the goddess Isis appeared to him. Isis rebuked the 
king for allowing her temples to be demolished in 
the war. “Phritiphantes, the sacred scribe, in- 
formed him that if he would purge Egypt of the 
men who were diseased he should no longer be 
troubled with such apparitions. Amenophis there- 
upon collected 250,000 unclean persons and drove 
them out of Egypt. The leaders of these people, 
'alled Moses and Joseph, made their way to Pelu- 
sium, united with 380,000 men whom Amenophis 
would not allow to enter the country, made war 
on Égypt, and overran the land for thirteen years. 
The son of Amenophis, when he attained to man- 
hood, drove these persons into Syria." 

Lysimachus of Alexandria isalso mentioned and 
criticized by Josephus. The version by Lysimachus 
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from the Christians. This Jewry extended from 
the eastern part of the city, between the gates 
De la Mata and De Calatrava, along the wall to the 
west as far as the Calle de la Paloma or De Lega- 
nitos, as itis called in all documents: on the north 
and the south it was bounded by the streets De Cala- 
trava and Lanza, as well as the street De la Mata. 
It formed a large square which was divided from 
west to east Into two unequal parts by the Jews’ 
street proper, or the Calle de la Juderia. TheJews' 
street (which was called * Calle de Barrio Nuevo ” 
after 1391, “Calle de la Inquisicion ” after the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition, and is now known as 
the “Calle de Ja Libertad”) had on its right Calle 
de la Culebra, Calle de Sangre, and Calle de Lobo; 
on its left, Calle de 'Tercia, Calle de Combro, and 
Calle de Refugio. Calle de la Barrera, now called 
“Compas de S. Domingo," and Calle de la Peña, 
ran in the direction of the first three streets, the 
Great Synagogue being situated between them. No 
traces remain of the other synagogues of Villa Real. 
The Jewish cemetery (Fonsario de los Judios), hav- 
ing an area of about 3,000 square feet, was sit- 
uated on the outskirts of the city, between the roads 
De la Mata and De Calatrava, on the street leading 
along the Guadiana. 

The Jews of Villa Real traded extensively in the 
products of the country and in other goods, which 
they exposed for sale in the large markets called 
* Alcana" or * Alcaiceria." They also lent money 
to the agricultural population of the 
city and vicinity; but their monetary 
transactions occasioned frequent com- 
plaints. In a decree of Sept. 5, 1292, 
the king, Sancho IV., permitted the Jews to charge 
three or, at the utmost, four per cent interest. One 
of the richest Jews of Villa Real was Don Zulema 
aben Albagal, who, like his son-in-law, Abraham 
aben Xuxen (Susan), was a imill-owner and a farmer 
of the royal taxes, and had business relations 
with the grand masters of the Order de Calatrava, 
which was very powerful in the city. Donna Maria 
de Molina, the wife of Sancho IV., and, after his 
death, regent of Castile, protected the Jews and 
guarded their privileges during the continuous inter- 
nal dissensions of the country, because she was de- 
pendent on the taxes they paid. Like all the Jews 
of Castile, those of Villa Real enjoyed peace during 
the reign of Pedro J. Nor were they subjected to 
the punishments which Henry Il., after Pedro's 
death, inflicted upon the aljama of Toledo. For 
faithful services to Henry IT., the grand master of 
Calatrava received a grant of from 500 to 1,000 
maravedis, “payable from the taxes of the Jews 
residing between Guadalerza and Puerto de Mu- 
radal, together with Villa Real and its vicinity.” 
This grant was confirmed by Juan J. (Aug., 
1379). 

The great persecution of the Jews in 1891 visited 
Villa Realin all its horrors. “Thestorm swept over 
Muradal and fell with equal severity upon Villa 
Real,” writes a contemporary chronicler. Ona day 
not precisely indicated, but probably between the 
tenth and twentieth of June, the mob rushed into 
the Jewry and plundered the dwellings, the ware- 
houses, and the synagogues. Every Jew that re- 
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sisted was mercilessly cut down, and the whole 
Jewry was destroyed in a few hours. All the Jews 
who did not seck safety in flight were 


Persecu- baptized. According to a document 
tion dated Aug. 6, 1393, the Great Syna- 
in 1391. gogue, with its outbuildings and the 


Jewish cemetery, was presented by 
the king, Don Henry IIL, to his steward, Gonzalo 
de Soto, who sold it in 1598 for a consideration of 
10,000 maravedis to Juan Rodriguez de Villa Real, 
the last named intending it for a monastery dedi- 
cated to San Domingo. 

Notwithstanding their conversion to Christianity, 
the secret Jews, or Maranos, were bitterly hated by 
the Christians. In June, 1449, a bloody battle oc- 
curred between the Christian inhabitants of Villa 
Real and the Maranos, who were mostly tax-farmers 
and tax-gatherers. The first victim was Alfonso de 
Cota, a man of immense wealth, whose house was 
stormed and plundered. The mob, led by knights 
and nobles, rushed into the quarter De la Magda- 
lena, where the richest Maranos were living, and 
into the former Jewry, robbing, plundering, and 
killing. The corpses of the noblest Maranos were 
dragged through the streets and hung up by the 
legs in the public places. The ringleader, Pedro 
Sarmiento, led away 200 mules laden with gold, sil- 
ver, tapestries, and everything portable of sufficient 
value to tempt cupidity; he, as well as all the other 
miscreants, went unpunished. Thenceforth no Ma- 
rano was allowed to hold public office at Villa Real. 
The chroniclers say that it is doubtful whether any 
Jews ever returned to the city after this occurrence. 
In April, 1488, the activities of the Inquisition were 
extended to Villa Real; the first. victims being the 
rich tax-collector Juan Gonzales Pampan and his 
wife, known as “ La Pampana.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luis Delgado Merchán, Historia Documen- 
tada de Ciudad Real, Ciudad Real, 1896; Boletin Acad. 
Hist. xx. 462 et seq. . 

G. M. K. 


CIVIDALI: Italian city, in the province of Udine. 
Jt isa part of the ancient duchy of Friuli, now di- 
vided between Austria and Italy. Aside from cer- 
tain inscriptions preserved in the Cividali Museum, 
which would date the first Jewish settlement at 
about 604 n.c., the first mention of Jews is by 
Paulus Diaconus, who refers to it, and by tke 
council at Friuli in 796, which complained that 
the Christians as well as the Jews celebrated the 
Sabbath. The chroniclers state that Cividali was 
the rallying-point of the Jews from Góritz, Triest, 
and Vienna. There is also a report that Jewish 
corpses were brought to Cividali for burial from 
distant countries, even from Moravia. The ceme- 
tery near the city wall gave to that quarter the 
name “Zudaica,” which name it still bears. 

The graves found there date from the fourteenth 
century, the earliest decipherable inscriptions being 
of the year 1428, 1464, and 1606. In 1646 that part 
of the city wall, as well as part of the cemetery, 
was destroyed. 

The. presence of Jews in Cividali at an early date 
is shown by the fact of Jewish families bearing the 
name of that town. At the present day (1902) there 
arc no Jews residing there. 
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CLAAR, EMIL: Austrian poet, playwright, 
and actor; born Oct. 7, 1842, in Lemberg. Early in 
life he went to Vienna with the intention of study- 
ine medicine; but, in compliance with the desire 
of his relatives, he adopted a commercial career. 
After long struggles he determined to give this up 
also and to become an actor. Ile made his début in 
(300 at the Vienna Burgtheater, and afterward 
played in Graz, Linz, and the Berlin Hoftheater. 
Subsequently Claar was engaged to play at the city 
theater of Leipsic, and remained there for five years, 
and during the later part of this period also acted as 
a dramatic collaborator of Laube. From Leipsic 
Claar went to Weimar, becoming there stage-mana- 
ver of the Court Theater till 1872, when he gave up 
this position and became chief stage-manager of the 
Landestheater at Prague. In1876 he was appointed 
director-manager of the Berlin Residenztheater, and 
has since July 1, 1879, been superintendent of the 
United City Theaters of Frank fort-on-the-Main. 

Besides two volumes of poems (“ Gedichte,” Leip- 
sic, 1868; Berlin, 1885) Claar published a number of 
dramatic productions, such as “Simson und Delila,” 
a comedy (1869); “Der Friede? (1871); “Auf den 
Knicen," a comedy (1871) ; ^ In Hamburg," a comedy 
(1371), “Die Heimkehr,” a drama (1872); “Gute Gei- 
ster” (1872); * Shelley," a tragedy (1874), and others. 
sIBLIOGRAPHY: Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International des 

KEcrivains du Jour, i., Florence.1888: Meyers Konversations- 


Lexikon ; O. G. Flüggen. Biographisches Bithnen-Lexikon 
der Deutschen Theater, Munich, 1892. 
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CLASSICAL WRITERS AND THE JEWS: 
The name Iovdačoç is apparently first mentioned by 
Theophrastus, a philosopher cf the fourth century 
B.C. He regards the Jews asa nation of philoso- 
phers who “spend their days in discussions about 
God, and their nights in observing the stars.” Aris- 
totle met a Jew in Asia who knew Greek perfectly 
and was, according to Clearchus, a Greek at heart 
anda philosopher. Megasthenes, a historian of the 
first half of the third century B.C., says that “all 
the ideas expressed by the ancients in regard to the 
laws of physics were also known to non-Greek phi- 
losophers, partly to the Brahmans of India, and 
partly to those in Syria called Jews.” The learned 
Greeks were naturally in sympathy with the mono- 
theistic doctrines of the Jews, and at first assumed a 
friendly attitude toward them. Hecatæus of Ab- 
dera, Strabo, Varro, and even Tacitus himself have 
words of praise for the religious beliefs and for many 
of the institutions of Judaism. It was not long, 
however, before the religious isolation of the Jews, 
and their contempt of the heathen beliefs, created 
much antagonism. 

As early as the third century p.c. the unfriendly 
feelings toward the Jews found expression. This is 
particularly true of Egypt, where the fable origina- 
ted of the Jews being the descendants of lepers 
and unclean persons. Hecatzeus, of Abdera (third 
century B.c.) tells of the expulsion of the Jews from 
Egypt in his history of that country. Accordin g to 
him there was a plague in Egypt, which the people 
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ascribed to the anger of the gods. This they 
thought was caused by the increase in the land of 
foreigners not believing in their divinity. It was 
decided to expel them. The bravest and strongest 
of the foreigners united and moved te Greece and 
other places; the lower classes settled in Judea, 
which had been uninhabited theretofore. Descri- 
bing the lawsand customs of the Jewsas established 
by Moses, Hecatzus says that Moses persuaded his 
followers that God has no form, and that Hoe is the 
“sky surrounding the earth." Moses, he adds, es- 
tablished laws prohibiting humanity and hospitality. 

Manetho, a learned Egyptian priest, is quoted by 
Josephus as describing the origin of the Jews, in 
substance, as follows: Amenophis, the king, com- 
pelled all the unclean persons and lepers, numbering 
80,000, to work with criminals in the stone-quarries 
along the Nile. Among thelepers were some learned 
priests. After some time the king allowed them to 
leave the quarries, and gave them the city of Avario 
for their habitation. Settling there, they appointed 
a priest named Osarsiph—who afterward changed 
his name to Moses—as their leader, repaired the 
walls of the city, and called to their aid the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, which city had been settled by 
shepherds expelled from Egypt. They made war 
on Egypt, and reigned there for thirteen years, 
after which the fugitive king returned with a great 
force and drove the shepherds and lepers into Syria 
(“Contra Ap.” 1. 26-27). 

The same story with variations is repeated by 
Diodorus Siculus (first century B.c.). Cleomedes 
refers to the “beggars ever present near the syna- 
gogues"; and Agatharchides (second century B.c.) 
says that the Jews spend every seventh day in idle- 
ness, discarding their weapons, and playing in 
their temple. According to Josephus, Apollonius 
Molo (a contemporary of Cicero) wrote a treatise 
against the Jews, "in which he scattered his asper- 
sions in all directions throughout the work." He 
calls Moses “a conjurer and deceiver,” and the Jews 
he describes as “ godless and hostile to other men.” 
Strabo, the geographer (e. 60 B.c.-25 c.E.), does not 
repeat the story of the Jews being descendants of 
lepers, though he evidently follows Diodorus in his 
representation of Jewish theology. While Man- 
etho ascribes the expulsion of the Jews to the king’s | 
desire to regain the favor of the gods, Cheeremon, a 
Stoic of the first half of the first century B.C., traces 
it to a dream which Amenophis had and in which 
the goddess Isis appeared to him. Isis rebuked the 
king for allowing her temples to be demolished in 
the war. “Phritiphantes, the sacred scribe, in- 
formed him that if he would purge Egypt of the 
men who were diseased he should no longer be 
troubled with such apparitions. Amenophis there- 
upon collected 250,000 unclean persons and drove 
them out of Egypt. The leaders of these people, 
called Moses and Joseph, made their way to Pelu- 
sium, united with 380,000 men whom Amenophis 
would not allow to enter the country, made war 
on Egypt, and overran the land for thirteen years. 
The son of Amenophis, when he attained to man- 
hood, drove these persons into Syria.” 

Lysimachus of Alexandria is also mentioned and 
criticized by Josephus. The version by Lysimachus 
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—thanks to Apion and Tacitus—was well known in 
the ancient world. According to him, in the reign 
of Bochoris, King of Egypt, the Jewish people, being 
infected with leprosy, scurvy, and other discases, 
took refuge in the temples, and begged there for 
food. In consequence of the vast number of the 
persons infected, there was a failure of crops in 
Egypt. The oracle of Ammon being consulted, the 
king was told to drive into desert places all impure 
and impious men, and to drown all those affected 
with scurvy and leprosy. The king ordered the 
first to be driven out, and caused the others to be 
wrapped in sheets of lead and thrown into the sea. 
The former took counsel together, selected a priest 
named Moses as their leader, traveled amid great 
privation until they reached Judea, conquered it, 
and founded a city which they named Ifierosyla 
(from their disposition to rob temples), but later 
changed it to Hierosolyma. 

Apion, a grammarian and lawyer of Alexandria, 
expressed his evident enmity to the Jews by collect- 
ing, from whatever source, all current stories un- 
favorable to them. He repeats the story of their 
descent from unclean persons, represents their laws 
as antagonistic to those of their neighbors, and de- 
scribes also their Temple and its interior. He even 
goes a step further and adds another fable—an in- 
vention of his own most probably. He relates that 
it was the custom of the Jews to capture every year 
some Greek stranger, to fatten him with good food, 
to kill him in sacrifice, and to eat his entrails. Sto- 
ries similar to the above found credulous hearers, 
made curious by the mysteries of the Jewish religion. 
The customs of the Jews, so different from those of 
other peoples, formed a fruitful subject for discus- 
sion; as, for instance, their abstinence from pork, 
their rite of circumcision, their Sabbath, etc. 

The claim of the Jews that theirs was the only 
true religion created not only interest, but also en- 
mity. Celsus (second century C.E.) who wrote 
against Christians, also mentions the Jews. He ac- 
cuses them of never having given anything useful 
to the world and of never having earned the respect 
of other peoples. They worship the imaginary, and 
neglect what is real; they look down upon the be- 
liefs of non-Jews, and try to induce others to adopt 
the same views. Philostratus (180-250 c. E.) can not 
understand why home takes so much interest in the 
kingdom of the Jews. “From olden times," he 
says, “they have been opposed not only to Rome, 
but to the rest of humanity. People who do not 
share with others their table, their libations, their 
prayers, their sacrifices, are further removed from us 
than Susa, or Bactria, or even farthest India.” 

At the beginning of the third century of the pres- 
ent era the character of the Jews seems to change 
in the eyes of pagans: they cease to be a nation, 
and come to be regarded as a religious body. 
Proselytism becomes a feature of their activity, and 
js beginning to cause concern. Dion Cassius (150- 
236 C.E.) writes: “Ido not know the origin of the 
term ‘Jew.’ The name is used, however, to desig- 
nate all who observe the customs of this people, 
even though they be of different race. Therefore 
we find them alsoamong native Romans. The Jews 
differ from all other peoples in their whole manner 


of life, but especially in that they do not honor any 
of the other gods, but worship with much fervor 
only one. Even at Jerusalem they never had an 
image of their divinity; they believe IIim to be in- 
effable and invisible. . . . The day of Saturn is de- 
voted to him. On this day they carry out many 
peculiar rites, and consider it a sin to work. All 
that relates to this God, His nature, the origin of 
His worship, and of the great awe with which He 
inspires the Jews, has been told long ago by many 
writers.” In the same century Porphyry, a Nco- 
platonic philosopher, gives some oracles of Apollo. 
Among other things, he says: “The way of the 
happy is steep and rough, . and the Phenicians, 
Assyrians, Lydians, and the race of Hebrew men 
taught many ways of the happy. . . . The Chal- 
deans and Hebrews alone received wisdom as their 
destiny, worshiping in a pure manner, the self-pro- 
duced Ruler as God.” 

The Roman writers devote considerably more 
attention to the Jews than do the Greek. The rea- 
son for this is the greater familiarity of the Romans 
with the Jews, whose numbers in Rome had largely 
increased. Cicero, the great orator, philosopher, 
and statesman (108-43 B.c.), often refers to the Jews 
in his orations, and in a tone of evidentenmity. He 
calls them “nations born to slavery”; and in his 
defense of Flaccus he says, among other things: 
“While Jerusalem maintained its ground and the 
Jews were in a peaceful state, their religious rites 
were repugnant to the splendor of this empire, the 
weight of our name, and the institutions of our an- 
cestors; but they are more so now, because that race 
has shown by arms what were its feelings with re- 
gard to our supremacy; and how far it was dear to 
the immortal gods, we have learned from the fact 
that it has been conquered, let out to hire, and 
enslaved.” 

Horace (65-8 B.C.) refers in his satires to the per- 
sistence with which the Jews try to convert people 
to their religion, and ridicules their Sabbath. Ovid 
also refers to “the seventh day kept holy by the 
Syrian Jew.” Seneca (d. 65 c.r.) strongly at- 
tacks the Jewish Sabbath. He denies the utility 
of such an institution, and considers it even injuri- 

us; for the Jews, “by taking out every seventh 
day, lose almost a seventh part of their own life in 
inactivity, and many matters which are urgent at 
the same time suffer from not being attended to.” 
Seneca admits the great moral power of “ this most 
outrageous nation,” and considers their successful 
proselytizing as an instance where “the conquered 
have given laws to their conquerors.” 

Martial (d. 104 c.£.) repeatedly pokes fun at the 
Jews, their Sabbath, the offensive odor of the keep- 
ers of the Sabbath, their custom of circumcision, and 
their beggars. Juvenal (d. 140 c...) also mentions 
the great swarms of Jewish beggars and their ex- 
treme poverty, the abstinence of the Jews from the 
flesh of swine, etc. "Tacitus in his history, written 
between 104 and 109 c.x., devotes considerable space 
to the Jews. He derives his information from the 
Greek writers, and repeats the fable of the Jews 
being descendants of unclean persons, of lepers, etc. ; 
tells of their wanderings and their suffering in the 
desert; discourses about Moses and the laws that he 
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established contrary to those of other nations; and 
attempts to account for the origin of their various 
customs. He says: 

“these rites and ceremonies, however introduced, have the 
support of antiquity; but other institutions have prevailed 
among them, which are tainted with low cunning. For the 
refuse of other nations, having renounced the religion of their 
own country, were in the habit of bringing gifts and offerings 
to Jerusalem; hence the wealth and growth of Jewish power. 
And, whilst among themselves they keep inviolate faith and are 
always prompt in showing compassion to their fellows, they 
cherish bitter enmity against all others, eating and lodging With 
one another only, and, though a people most prone to sensuality, 
having no intercourse with women of other nations. Among 
themselves no restraints are known; aud in order that they 
may be known by a distinctive mark, they have established the 
practise of circumcision. ... They show concern. however, 
for the increase of their population. For it is forbidden to put 
any of their brethren to death, and the souls of such as die in 
battle, or by the hand of the executioner, are thought to be im- 
mortal; hence their desire to have children, and their contempt 
of death. . . . The Jews acknowledge one god only, and con- 
eeive of him by the mind alone." 

These, in brief, are the views held by the classical 

j ) 

writers concerning the Jews. In most cases they 
are far from complimentary. "Theseunfriendly, un- 
just, and at times very naive opinions are ex pressed 
by writers, many of whom in other cases show 
much kindly yet critical judgment. In fact, to 
them can be attributed the lack of familiarity of the 
ancient world with the life and customs of the Jews, 
as is amply proved by Josephus in his work “ Con- 
tra Apionem”; and there is no doubt that it was the 
social and religious isolation of the Jews, and their 
contempt for the pagan beliefs, that gave birth to 
an enmity that has descended to more recent times. 
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CLAUDIUS (Tiberius Claudius Drusus 
Nero Germanicus): Roman emperor, 41-04 C.E. 
Claudius was the second son of Drusus, the brother 
of the emperor Tiberius. Being of a feeble consti- 
tution, and unprepossessing in appearance, he was 
slighted by everybody, even by his own mother. 
During his reign both his freedmen and his wife 
Agrippina exerted a great influence over him. Fi- 
nally, Agrippina, in order to secure the succession 
of Nero, her son by her first marriage, had Claudius 
poisoned. 

After the murder of Caligula, Claudius had been 
brought forth from his hiding-place by a pretorian 
and proclaimed emperor. Thanks to the advice 
and diplomatic skill of his friend, the Jewish king 
Agrippa L, the accession of Claudius was, on the 
following day, recognized by the senate. In return 
he confirmed Agrippa in his possession of the domin- 
ions granted him by Caligula, and added thereto 
Judea and Samaria, so that Agrippa had now under 
his rule the whole former kingdom of Herod. He 
also interposed between the Jewish and the pagan 
citizens of Alexandria, who had been in open hostility 
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to one another since 98 c.g. The leaders of the anti- 
Jewish Alexandrians, Isidorus and Lampon, were 
called to account in Rome, and executed (Wiicken, 
in * Hermes,? xxx. 481 e£ seq. ; * Berliner Philol. Wo- 
chenschrift,” 1896, pp. 1617 et seq. ; tb. 1897, pp. 410 
et seq. ; Th. Reinach, in ^ Rev. Et. Juives,? xxxi. 161 
et seq. ; ib. xxxii. 160; zb. xxxiv. 296; Weil, in “ Revue 
des Etudes Grecques,” xi. 248 et seg. ; Mommsen, in 
“Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie,” 1898, p. 
498; idem * Rómisches Strafrecht,” p. 265; Mitteis, 
in “Hermes,” xxxiv. 88 et seg.). The governor of 
Egypt was ordered to suppress the disorder; the 
Alexandrian Jews had their privileges reconfirmed ; 
and, at the instigation of Agrippa and Herod, an 
edict of tolerance was issued for the Jews of the 
whole Roman empire. On the death of Agrippa his 
kingdom was again taken under Roman administra- 
tion. Repeated charges brought against the gov- 
ernor by Jewish envoys received favorable attention 
from the emperor, owing chiefly to the interven- 
tion of Agrippa the Younger. Thus, on one occa- 
sion the garments of the high priest were handed 
back to the Jews; and Agrippa’s brother Herod was 
put in charge of the Temple, with the right of ap- 
pointing the high priests. On the decision of Clau- 
dius in a dispute between Samaritans and Judeans, 
see CUMANUS. 

The Jews in Rome itself, however, in the year 49, 
were forbidden to hold religious gatherings, owing 
to continued disturbances resulting from the fre- 
quency of Christian Messianic sermons. No expul- 
sion took place; but many Jews no doubt left Rome 
voluntarily. However, this measure of Claudius 
was certainly not directed against the Jewish 
religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Lehmann. Claudius und Nero, i.: Schiller, 
Gesch. der Römischen Kaiserzeit, i. 314 et seg.; Mommsen, 
Rómische Geschichte, v.: Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., passim ; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom. i. 19 et 
seq., Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc. iii. 2777 et seq.; Harnack, 
Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
Ersten Drei Jahrhunderten, p. 4. 
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CLAUDIUS, RUTILIUS NAMATIANUS: 
Roman poet. He held high public offices in Rome, 
but returned (416) to Gaul, the land of his birth, after 
the devastation of the latter by the Goths. He depicts 
his return in his poem * De RedituSuo.” Asa poly- 
theist he was antagonistic to Judaism: and his aver- 
sion was the more emphatic because he wished there- 
by to strike covertly at Christianity. He scorned 
the Jews mainly on account of their dietary laws, 
their rite of circumcision, and their strict observance 
of the Sabbath. He ends his diatribes by express- 
ing the wish that Pompey and Titus had never sub- 
dued the Jews, for the insidious plague was spread- 
ing farther than before, and the vanquished had 
subdued the victors. 

His poems were edited by Lucian Miller, 1870; a 
German translation was published in 1872 by Itasius 
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CLAVA, ISAIAH: Spanish poet of Amster- 
dam. He translated from Hebrew into Spanish a 
Purim song, under the title “Cancio de Purim, Es- 
tablecido Sobre su Historia, Echo por un Anonimo, 
y Ahora Nuevamente Sacado del Hebrayco al Es- 
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pagnol,” Amsterdam, 1772. The poem contains 110 
strophes of nine lines each. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-J'ud. p. 98. 
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CLAVERING, ROBERT: Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough and Christian Hebraist; born in 1671: died 
July 21, 1747. He was regius professor of Hebrew 
at Oxford from 1715 until his death. In 1705 at 
Oxford he published a translation of Maimonides' 
“Yad,” Hilkot Talmud Torah and Teshubah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Diet. National Biography ; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 847 ; idem, in Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. ii. 122. 
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CLAY (“homer,” “ tit”): A word used in the Old 
Testament to denote several kinds of soil, including 
the clays of the East as well as the loam of the Nile 
valley. Clay, in its technical sense, is “a mixture 
of decomposed mincrals of various kinds. Alumina, 
silica, and potash are the principal constituents; 
but along with these may be variable quantities of 
lime, magnesia, and iron, which give variety both 
to the quality and color” (Hull, in Hastings’ “ Dict. 
of the Bible,” s.v.). Clay was used among ancient 
peoples and in Biblical times for at least three spe- 
cific purposes: (1) for making bricks; (2) for making 
pottery; (8) as writing-material. 

(1) For Making Bricks: 'The great mounds of earth 
marking the remains of ancient cities testify to the 
prevalent use of clay bricks as building-material. 
Throughout Babylonia, and mainly in Assyria, sun- 
dried and kiln-burnt bricks were the chief materials 
of which the people built their magnificent palaces 
and huge and massivecity walls. Lower Egypt, ac- 
cording to the representations in the pictures of an- 
cient life, and to the remains discovered by Naville at 
Tell el-Maskhuta, has always been a place where 
brickmaking was an important industry. Most of 
its villages, ancient and modern, have been con- 
structed of sun-dried brick. 

(2) For Making Pottery: Among the ruins of the 
most ancient cities of Egypt, Babylonia, Palestine, 
and Assyria remains are found of the potter’s art. 
In the Old Testament the potter at his wheel is used 
as a symbol of divine power over the fate of men 
(compare Jer. xviii. 1-8; Isa. lxiv. 8; Rom, ix. 2). 

(8) ds Writing-Material: This was the most re- 
markable use made of clay in ancient times. "The 
tens of thousands of tablets found in the ruins of 
ancient cities testify to the prevalence of this curi- 
ous custom. On thesoft material, carefully selected 
for its freedom from hard bodies, cuneiform charac- 
ters were impressed ; and to preserve the tablet from 
ruin it was carefully baked. Some tablets were not 
only impressed with cuneiform signs, but sealed by 
rolling over the soft clay the private seals of the 
principals or witnesses: such tabletsare called * con- 
tract tablets.” Others when written were enclosed 
within an envelope of clay, upon which the matter 
of the inner document was more or less faithfully 
reproduced. Itis not improbable that * the evidence ? 
mentioned in connection with Jeremiah's transfer of 
land bought before the fall of Jerusalem refers to 
à clay document (compare xxxii. 10-14; also Job 
xxxviii, 14). Up to the present (1902) only one 
cuneiform tablet has been found in Palestine, that at 
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Tell al-Hasi. It dates from the fourteenth century 
n.c.—the so-called Amarna period (see Bliss, “A 
Mound of Many Cities,” pp. 52-60). 

J. JR. I. M. P. 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANIMALS.— 
Animals ceremonially pure and fit for food, and such 
as are not. Biblical Data: The distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean animalsappears first in Gen. 
vii. 2-8, 8, where it 1s said that Noah took into the 
ark seven and seven, male and female, of all kinds of 
clean beasts and fowls, and two and two, male and 
female, of all kinds of beasts and fowls that are 
not clean. Again, Gen. viii. 20 says that after the 
flood Noah *took of every clean beast and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar 
that he had built to the Lord.” It seems that in the 
mind of this writer the distinction between clean and 
unclean animals was intended for sacrifices only; 
for in the following chapter he makes God say: 
"Everything that moveth shall be food for you" 
(Gen. ix. 3). In Leviticus (xi. 1-47) and Deuteron- 
omy (xiv. 1-20), however, the distinction between 
“clean ” and “unclean” is made the foundation of a 
food-law: “Thisisthelaw . . . to make a difference 
between the clean and the unclean, and between the 
living thing that may be eaten and the living thing 

that may not be eaten” (Lev. xi. 46- 
Distinction 47). The permitted food is called 

Between “clean,” “pure” (unb, tahor): the 
‘‘Clean” and forbidden food is not simply not clean, 
“Unclean.” but is positively unclean, polluted, 

impure (NYY, tame), “an abomina- 
nation ? (pw, shekez) The terminology “clean 
and unclean ? in the food-law has to a certain extent 
a different implication from that borne by the same 
terms as used in the sacrificial law (see SACRIFICE). 

The clean animals were: (1) All quadrupeds that 
chew the cud and also divide the hoof (Lev. xi. 8; 
Deut. xiv. 6); for instance, the ox, the sheep, the 
goat (Z.e., the sacrificial animals), the hart and the 
gazel, the roebuck, the wild goat, the pygarg, the 
antelope, and the chamois (Deut. xiv. 4-5). Among 
other forbidden animals, the camel, the rock-badger 
(see CONEY), the hare, and the swine were excluded 
by name (Lev. xi. 4-7; Deut. xiv. 7-8), probably 
because used as food or for sacrifice by the neigh- 
boring tribes. 

(2) Fish proper; z.e., “whatsoever hath fins and 
scales . . . in the seas and in the rivers” (Lev. xi. 
9; compare Deut. xiv. 9). 

(3) Birds. Here the Law proceeds by way of 
elimination. From the rather lengthy list of forbid- 
den birds (Lev. xi. 12-19; Deut. xiv. 11-18) it may 
be concluded that all the birds of prey and most of 
the water-fowl were considered unclean. The bat 
closes the list. 

(4) The winged creeping things “that go uponall 
four? which *have legs above their feet to leap 
withal,” of which four kinds of locusts are named 
(Lev. xi. 21-22). All the other creeping things (see 
ANIMALS) are most emphatically and repeatedly for- 
bidden and held up as the greatest abomination 
(Lev. xi. 20, 81-88, 42-43) A list of creeping 
things to be avoided includes the weasel, the mouse, 
four kinds of lizards, and the chameleon (Lev. xi. 
29-30). 
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Restrictions were also placed on the use of the 
fesh of clean animals: it was forbidden to eat it 
when the animal had been torn in the field by a car- 
nivorous beast (Ex. xxii. 80), or when it had died a 
natural death, or had been carried off by disease 
(Deut. xiv. 21). Although, however, the use of such 
meats rendered people unclean, strictly speaking, 
their prohibition belongs to the law concerning 
BLOOD, 

Ethnological View: For the distinction be- 
tween clean aud unclean animals various origins 
have been suggested ; though few of them scem to 
have fully satisfied any one but their own origina- 
tors. Omitting the most ancient ones (Origen, * Con- 
tra Celsum," iv. 98; ed. Migne, xi., col. 1171; Tho- 
odoret, on Lev. ix. 1, ed. Migne, Ixxx., col. 299, and 
others, analyzed in Vigouroux, “ Dict. de la Bible,” 

i. 615 et seg.), only the most popular 


Theories ones in our own day need be men- 
of Dis- tioned. According to Grotius, on Lev. 
tinction. xi. 8; Spencer, “De Leg. Hebr. Rit.” 


i. 7, 9; S. D. Michaelis, “ Mosaisches 
Recht,” iv., § 220, etc., the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals is based on hy giene: it is a sani- 
tary law. According to others, the law was a na- 
tional one, intended to separate Israel from the 
neighboring nations, Arabians, Canaanites, and 
Egyptians (Ewald, * Antiq. of Israel,” pp. 144 et seq.), 
and partly a sanitary one (Rosenmüller, “Scholia in 
Vetus Testamentum "—fLeviticus) According to 
Keil, “Handbuch der Biblischen Archiologie,” pp. 
492 et seg., the law is a religious one, intended to 
deter men from the vices and sins of which certain 
animals are the symbols, which view is a mere vari- 
ation of the allegorical interpretation proposed by 
Philo (* De Concupiscentia,” 5-10). 

Of these explanations the first two have been re- 
futed by Sommer in his * Biblische Abhandlungen," 
i 187-193; Keil's opinion has been opposed by No- 
wack, * Lehrbuch der Biblischen Archäologie, " i. 117, 
andothers. The most popular theory at the present 
day is perhaps that offered by the late W. Robertson 
Smith, in his article “Animal Worship and Animal 
Tribes Among the Ancient Arabs” (“Journal of 
Philology,” 1880), according to which the unclean 
animals were forbidden because they were totems 
of the primitive clans of Israel. This theory has 
been accepted by Cheyne (“ Isaiah,” i. 99; ii. 123-124, 
303) and Stade (“Gesch. Israels,” i. 408), but by 
Dillmann is either entirely and without discussion 
rejected (* Genesis," p. 382), or restricted to the pre- 
historie times of Israel, as being a survival of the 
old totem-worship and totem-clan organization, re- 
sembling in historic times the case of the horse in 
England, which anthropologists say is not eaten be- 
eause it was once sacred to Odin, and thus tabooed 
(Joseph Jacobs in his “Studies in Biblical Archeol.” 
p. 89, and similarly Salomon Reinach, “ Les Interdic- 
tions Alimentaires et la Loi Mosaique," in “ Rev. 
Etudes Juives," xli. 144). See Broop; Foop; and 
TOTEMISM. 
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In Rabbinical and Hellenistic Literature : 
The distinctions between clean and unclean ani- 
mals, as described in the Scriptures, are more fully 
drawn in the Halakah. To chew the cud and to 
have split hoofs (Lev. xi. 3) are the marks of the clean 
tame quadruped (“behemah”), and the Talmudic 
traditions add that an animal without upper teeth 
always chews the cud and has split hoofs (see Aris- 
totle, “Natural History,” ix. 50), the only excep- 
tions being the hare and the rabbit, which, in spite 
of having upper teeth, chew the cud and have split 
hoofs, and the camel, which has, in place of upper 
teeth, an incisor on each side (353). Even the meat 
of the clean and the unclean animals can be distin- 
guished. The meat of the former below the hip- 
bones can be torn lengthwise as well as across, 
which, among unclean animals, is only possible with 
the flesh of the wild ass. These differences apply 
also to clean wild animals (A717 mr) as against un- 
clean wild animals (ND mn). In order, however, 
to distinguish clean wild from clean tame animals 

attention must particularly be paid 
Quadrupeds. tothe horns. The horns of the former 

must be forked, or, if not forked, 
they must be clear of splinters, notched with scales, 
and be nin (“round”), or, as others read, AYN 
(“pointed”). Itisimportant to distinguish the clean 
wild animals from the clean tame animals, because 
the tallow of the former may be used, while that 
of the latter is forbidden, and the blood of the clean 
wild animal must be covered up (Lev. xvii. 13), 
which is not the case with that of other animals (Hul. 
59a, b). 

It was hard for the rabbinical authorities to dis- 
tinguish clean from unclean birds, as the Scripture 
(Lev. xi. 18-19) enumerates only the birds which 
shall not beeaten, without giving any 
of the marks which distinguish them 
from the clean birds. This is all the 
more important as the names of some of the birds 
mentioned in the Scriptures are followed by the 
word “lemino " or * leminehu ?—7.e.,* after its kind ? 
—and it is therefore necessary to recognize certain 
fixed distinguishing characteristics. The follow- 
ing rules are fixed by the Talmud, by which a 
clean bird may be distinguished. It must not 
be a bird of prey; it must have a front toe, if 
that be the meaning of mm YANN; but according 
to most explanations the hind toe is meant. Al- 
though most birds of prey have the hind toe, the 
toes of the clean bird are so divided that the three 
front toes are on one side and the hind toes on the 
other, while the unclean bird spreads his toes so that 
two toes are on each side; or if it hasfivetoes, three 
will be on one side and two on the other (compare 
Rashi to Hul. 59a, and Nissim b. Reuben on the 
Mishnah to this passage). 

The clean birds, furthermore, have craws, and their 
stomachs have a double skin which can easily be sep- 
arated. They catch food thrown into the air, but will 
lay it upon the ground and tear it with their bills be- 
fore eating it. Ifa morsel be thrown to an unclean 
bird it will catch it in the air and swallow it, or it 
will hold it onthe ground with one foot, while tear- 
ing off pieces with its bill (Hul. 59a, 61a, 63a). As 
this distinction is not found in Scripture, opinions dif- 
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fered greatly during and since Talmudic times. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud (Iul. 62a, 63b), only the 
twenty-four kinds of birds mentioned in Scripture 
are actually forbidden. If certain birds are posi- 
tively known as not belonging to these, no further in- 
vestigation as to characteristic signs is necessary, 
and they may be eaten. The marks of distinction 
are laid down only for cases in which there is doubt 
whether the species is clean or unclean, <Authori- 
ties, especially in Germany, would only permit the 
eating of such kinds as have always been eaten 
(n"o5). Accordingly some birds are permitted to 
be eaten in certain countries, but notin others. There 
are many controversies in the casuistic literature 
concerning this matter. Menahem Mendel Krochmal 
(*Zemah Zedek,” No. 29), for instance, declares 
the wild goose forbidden, while Eybeschiitz (“ Ke- 
reti u-Peleti," $82) permits it. When the turkey 
was brought to Europe Isaiah Horwitz forbade 
it to be eaten; and although his opinion did not 
prevail, his descendants refrain from eating it even 
to-day. . 

In regard to clean and unclean fishes the authori- 

ties of the Talmud have also made some additions to 
the regulations in the Scriptures. While it is stated 
in Lev. xi. 9 that only those fishes are 
to be considered clean which have 
scales and fins, the Mishnah (Niddah 
vi. 9) declares that all fishes with scales have, 
doubtless, fins also. According to this all fishes 
having scales but no fins may be eaten, as under 
that opinion it may be taken for granted that all 
scaly fishes have fins; apparent exceptions are ac- 
counted for by the supposition that sometimes 
fins are so small or rudimentary that they can not 
be distinguished. On the other hand, a fish with 
fins may be without scales and thus be unclean. 
The formation of the spinal cord and head also af- 
fords means of distinction. The clean fishes (9°34 
Qno) have a perfect spinal column, and a head of 
a more or less flat projection; the unclean fishes 
have no spinal bone, and their heads end in a point 
(Ab. Zarah 89b, 40a). There is a difference in the 
form of the bladder and roe in clean and unclean 
fishes. In clean fishes the bladderis blunt at one end 
and pointed at the other; while the unclean have 
the ends either both blunt or both pointed. Whether 
these marks can be depended on when the scales and 
fins are absent, or when the actual condition can no 
longer be positively ascertained, has been much dis- 
cussed by old authorities (compare Jacob b. Asher, 
Tur Yoreh De'ah, 88). As a *cause célébre" of 
modern times may be mentioned the controversy of 
Aaron Chorin with many Orthodox rabbis concerning 
the eating of sturgeon, which Chorin declared per- 
missible, contrary to all former usage. 

Concerning the use of the four kinds of locust 
permitted in the Scriptures (Lev. xi. 21-22) the Mish- 
nah (Hul. iii. 8) says that a clean locust must have 
four feet, two of which are for jumping, and four 
wings, which must be long and broad 
enough to cover the whole body. 
But it is still subject to the restriction 
that, to be eaten, it must belong to the species 33M, 
and there must be a reliable tradition recognizing it 
as eatable. Later authorities (compare Samuel b. 
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David ha-Levi on Yoreh De'ah, 85) forbid its use 
entirely. Very rigorous are the rules set down by 
the Rabbis concerning the cating of “creeping things 
which crawl upon the ground” (Lev. xi. 41). Ac- 
cording to the Rabbis only such “worms” are per- 
mitted for food as do not live in an isolated condi- 
tion, but are found only in other substances; for 
instance, the maggots in meat, fruit, fish, drinking- 
water, etc. But even in such cases the cating is 
forbidden if the worms have been removed from the 
place in which they originated, or if they have left 
that place and returned to it, thereby practically 
excluding all worm-eaten food (Haul. 67a, b). The 
conditions concerning the enforcement of these rules 
are very complicated (compare Yoreh De‘ah, 84), 
but it may suflice to point out the following: Fruit 
and vegetables must be thoroughly examined before 
use to see whether they contain worms, and Ortho- 
dox families pay strict attention to the fact that 
should the food, after cooking, be shown to have 
been worm-eaten, it is not fit for consumption (com- 
pare Danzig, “Hokmat Adam,” pp. 85, 22). 
There was much speculation as to the reasons why 
certain species of animals should be allowed as food 
and others forbidden. In the Letter 
Reasons for of AnisrEAS (lines 144-154) it is ex- 


Distinc- plained at length that “these laws 
tion. have been given for justice’ sake to 


awake pious thoughts and to form the 
character." It is especially emphasized that birds 
of prey have been forbidden, to teach that man shall 
practise justice; and not, depending upon his own 
strength, do injury to others. The marks which 
distinguish the clean animal are allegorically ex- 
plained, as shown in the foilowing instance: To 
have two feetand split hoofs signifies that allactions 
shall be taken with consideration of the right and 
wrong (compare ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION). 
The martyr Eleazar, in IV Macc. v. 25, answers the 
king, who ridicules the laws forbidding unclean ani- 
mals, “ Whatever is congenial to our soul He permits 
us to eat; the use of obnoxious meats He forbade 
us.” In this is apparently expressed the same idea 
which is stated Jater on by Zarza in the words: “ All 
these things are forbidden, because they deprave 
the blood and make it susceptible to many diseases; 
they pollute the body and the soul? (Mekor Hay- 
yim, “ Tazria‘,” beginning). 

The prolix allegories of Philo concerning the 
clean and unclean animals (compare * De Agricul- 
tura Noe," xxv.-xxxi.) have been far surpassed by 
the Church Fathers (Irenæus, “ Adversus Hereses,” 
v. 8; Clemens Alexandrinus, *Piedagogus," iii.; 
Origen, Hom. 7 in Lev.; and many others) and 
for this reason in many Jewish circles no exposi- 
tion.of the law whatever would be heard. One 
should not say “The meat of the hog is obnoxious 
to me," but *I would and could eat it had not my 
Heavenly Father forbidden it? (Sifra, Kedoshim, 
end) In Talmudic-Midrashic literature no attempt 
is made to bring these laws nearer to human under- 
standing. It was feared that much defining would 
endanger the observance of them, and all were sat- 
isfied “that they are things the use of which the To- 
rah forbids ” (Tanhuma, Lev. ed. Buber, Shemini, iii. 
29), although they were not capable of explanation. 


started to explain the Biblical laws either rationalis- 
tically or mystically. It is remarkable that Saadia’s 
theory bears great resemblance to the modern theory 
of totemism. He asserts, namely, that some animals 


Beginning with Saadia, the Jewish commentators 


which were worshiped as divine were declared eat- 


ahleas a protest against that worship, and for the 
sime reason others were declared unclean (“ Kitab 
al-Amanat Wal-Utikadat,” 117, bottom; Hebrew 
translation, iii. 2; ed. Slucki, p. 61). Ibn Ezra is of 
the opinion that the flesh of unclean animals has 
been forbidden because it is impure and obnoxious, 
and the substance swallowed and digested goes into 
the flesh and blood of those who have eaten it (com- 
mentary to Lev. x1. 98; concerning other passages 
of Ibn Ezra compare Zarza, 0.c.). 

Maimonides (“Moreh Nebukim,” iii. 48) finds in 
these ordinances mainly sanitary, and partly esthetic, 
principles. Similar is the opinion of the great 
French exegete Samuel b. Meir, in his commentary 
on Leviticus. Nahmanides agrees only partly with 
these theorics, and mentions only one sanitary rea- 
son concerning fishes. The clean, he argues, get 
nearer the surface of the water, and therefore pos- 
sess a degree of heat which drives away too much 
humidity; while the fishes without fins and scales, 
which stay in the deep water, and especially those 
in swampy water, possess a degree of cold and hu- 
midity which acts mortally. It is different with the 
birds, which, with exception of the “ peres ” and “ ‘oz- 
nivvah," two species of eagles, are all birds of prey, 
the black and thick blood of which causes a marked 
inclination to cruelty, Concerning the quadrupeds, 
Nahmanides wavers between ethical and sanitary 
reasons, and refers to non-Jewish physicians to main- 
tain the objections to the flesh of the hog (commentary 
on Lev. ix. 13; compare his * Derasha,” ed. Jellinek, 
p.39). The explanations which Bahya b. Asher (on 
Lev. xi.) gives concerning the forbidden animals are 
mainly taken from Nahmanides. He adds the new 
explanation that this Jaw is merely an expansion of 
the rules of the cult of sacrifice, so that many ani- 
mals which can not be used for sacrifice shall not be 
eaten (dem, 163d, ed. Riva di Trento). Isaac Arama 
is especially Opposed -to sanitary reasons (“‘Akedat 
Yizhak,? part 60, ed. Pollak, iii. 83b), and acknowl- 
edges psychological and ethical motives only. “The 
unclean animals,” says Arama, “cause coarseness 
and dulness of the soul.” Arama, evidently refer- 
ring to Abravanel, but without mentioning his name, 
gives other theories of Jewish scholars. In his re- 
markable polemic against the rationalistic explana- 
ton by Maimonides of the laws regulating food, 
Viterbo tries to show the untenableness of the sani- 
tary grounds (“Ta‘am Zekenim,” ed. El. Ashkenazi, 
pp. 42-43); 

Like the Jewish religious philosophers, the mys- 
ties have stated their speculations concerning the 
grounds of these laws. According to the cabalis- 
tie theory which makes the negative Srrrror the 
cause of the existence of evil in the world, the 
Zohar (Shemini, iii. 41b) explains that the unclean 
animals originate from some of these negative Sefi- 
rot, and therefore they are forbidden as food ; but as 
With thearrival of the Messiah all will become purer 
and nobler, these animals will then be permitted as 
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food (Yalk. Hadash, Likkutim, 36, 79). In this 
manner the mystics explained the idea, expressed 
in Midrash Tehillim to cxlvi., that in the future God 
will declare the unclean animals clean. "This Mid- 
rash caused Abravanel and other Jewish scholars 
much embarrassment (see Buber, ad loc.), so that 
several of them did not hesitate to declare it a Chris- 
tian interpolation; but without reason, as similar 
opinions have been held and expressed in the remo- 
test time (compare ANTINOMIANISM), and probably 
had their origin in pre-Christian times. Regarding 
the view taken by Reform rabbis and by modern 
Bible exegetes of clean and unclean animals, see 
Drerary Laws; Purrry; REFORM; TOTEMISM. 

Hullin, 59a, 66b: for the old Halakah, Torat 
Kohanim, Shemini; Sifre, Deut., 100-104; Caro, Shwul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 79-86; idem, Bet Yosef, Yo- 


reh De‘ah, 79-86; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 
14-18: Wiener, Speisegesetze, pp. 298-328. 
L. G. 


E. C. 


CLEANNESS AND UNCLEANNESS. See 
PURITY. 

CLEIF, DANIEL HAYYIM: Russian rabbi; 
born in Amsterdam 1729; died there May 14, 1794. 
He settled in Hasenpoth, in the government of Cour- 
land, originally as a jeweler; later he officiated there 
as rabbi for many years. At this time he wrote 
*'Arugah Ketannah” (The Small Garden-Bed), a 
booklet in which the 248 mandatory precepts are 
formulated in rime (Altona, 1787, and reprinted 
several times). He also left in manuscript a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. 

One of Cleif’s sons was a physician in the service 
of the Russian government, with the title of coun- 
cilor of state: he died in the government of Orel in 
1846. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in Liv- und 
Kurland, Mitau, 1853. 
H. R. 


CLEMENT XIV. (LORENZO GANGA- 
NELLI): Two hundred and fifty-sixth pope; 
born at San Arcangelo, near Rimini, Oct. 31, 1705; 
elected May 19, 1769; died Sept. 22, 1774. His 
election was hailed with particular joy by the Jews, 
who trusted that the man who, as councilor of the 
Holy Office, declared them, in a memorandum issued 
March 21, 1758, innocent of the slanderous blood ac- 
cusation, would be no less just and humane toward 
them on the throne of Catholicism. In this they 
were not deceived. Twomonths after his accession 
Clement XIV. withdrew the Roman Jews from the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition and placed them un- 
der that of the “ Vicariato di Roma” (Aug. 5, 1769). 
Another token of his benevolence toward the Jews 
was the confirmation (March 29, 17783) of the bull of 
Clement VIII. concerning the Jus Gazaka, which 
was of very great importance to the Roman Jews. 

The memorandum of Clement XIV. (Ganganelli), 
referred to above, deserves special mention, as much 
from the importance of the subject treated therein 
as from the great authority of its author. It was 
called forth by a blood accusation against the Jews 
of Yanopol, Poland. Alarmed by this frequently 
repeated accusation, the Polish Jews sent one Jacob 
Selek to Rome to implore the protection of the pope. 
Benedict NIV. thereupon ordered a thorough exami- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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nation of the matter, and the councilor of the Holy 
Ottice, Lorenzo Ganganelli (later Clement XIV.), 
was charged with the preparation of a report on the 
subject. This report, bearing on its title-page the 
motto “Non solis accusatoribus credendum,” was 
presented to the congregation of the Inquisition 
March 21, 1758. The author shows therein not 
only the groundlessness of the Yanopol accusation, 
but, passing in review all the principal cases of 
blood accusation since the thirteenth century, de- 
monstrates that they were all groundless. Only in 
two cases did Ganganelli hesitate to declare the fal- 
sity of the accusation; namely, in that of Simon of 
Trent, in 1475, and in that of Andreas of Rinn, in 
1462. The future pope could not very well ac- 
knowledge that the canonization of these two pre- 
tended martyrs was undeserved. But he pointed 
out that the popes themselves hesitated a long 
time before admitting the worship of Saint Si- 
mon and Saint Andrew; the former having waited 
more than 110 years, and the latter almost 300 years 
—a proof that the veracity of the accusation was 
doubted. No account is to be taken of the testi- 
mony of some baptized Jews, such as Julio Moro- 
sini and Paul Sebastian Medici, who, in their hatred 
of their former coreligionists, claim in their writings 
that the Jews use Christian blood. Moreover, these 
writings were triumphantly refuted by high authori- 
ties. Ganganelli concludes his memorandum by re- 
minding the Christians that they themselves were 
once accused by the heathen of the same crime, as 
attested by Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Theodoret, 
and Rufinus. 

The effort of Ganganelli was crowned with suc- 
cess. Benedict XIV., impressed by the arguments 
in the memoir, declared the Jews of Yanopol inno- 
cent, and dismissed Jacob Selek with honors, recom- 
mending him, through Cardinal Corsini, to Visconti, 
Bishop of Warsaw, who received orders to protect 
the Polish Jews in the future from such accusations. 

Ganganelli’s memorandum was translated into 
German by A. Berliner, under the title “ Gutachten 
Ganganelli's (Clemens XIV.) in Angelegenheit der 
Blutbeschuldigung der Juden,” Berlin, 1888. The 
original Italian text was published by Isidore Loeb 
in “Rev. Etudes Juives,” xviii. 179 et seq. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, in Educatore, 1862, pp. 251-210 : 
Berliner, as above; Levisohn, Efes Damim, pp. 107 et seq.; 
Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 433; Strack, Das Blut, p. 185; 
Isidore Loeb, as above; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom, ii. 216 et seq. 
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CLEMENTINA or PSEUDO - CLEMEN- 
TINE LITERATURE: A series of kindred 
works of a Judeo-Christian sect of the second cen- 
tury, of which only the Homilies, the Recognitions, 
and the Epitomes have been preserved. The Homi- 
lies, published first in 1853, present in the form of dia- 
logues between Peter, Clement of Rome, and others, 
a gnostic system based on revelation. By revela- 
tion alone can knowledge be obtained, not by phi- 
losophy (Hom. i. 19, ii. 4). This is illustrated by 
the history of Clement, who vainly tried to arrive 
at the truth by means of philosophy. The Hom- 
ilies assume a twofold revelation—the primal rev- 
elation, and the continuous revelation through the 
true prophets. The first was given in the act of 
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creation, especially in that of man, The Homilies 
say, like the Mishnah (Sanh, 37a): “God revealed 
Himself by making man in His image; were there 
another god he also would have to reveal him- 
self, and create other men in his image" (Hom. 
xvi. 10). Man as the image of God is God's revela- 
tion, and as he also has in him God's spirit (zvebua), 


the whole truth lies in him like a seed, need. 
ing only to be developed. Had men recognized 


the will of God and been ready to obey it, there 
would have been no need of a further revelation; 
but as they have sinned, the primal revelation is 
obscured and a new revelation is always necessary 
(ġib. i. 18, viii. 5). This is afforded by the true 
prophet, who knows the past, the present, and the 
future. His knowledge is not derived. from the ex- 
ternal world, but is innate, as is the spirit in him; 
and his revelation is not ecstatic, but clear and un- 
ambiguous (čb. ii. 6-12, iii. 11-20). The true prophet 
has appeared not in one, but in various forms; 
changing name and shape, he will traverse this 
world until he finds rest in the coming world, aiav 
u£AAov (ib. ii. 20). 

Eight persons are exalted above the rest of hu- 
manity and brought into special connection with 
revelation—Jesus and the "seven pillars of the 
world," Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Moses; and among these eight Adam, Moses, 
and Jesus are preeminent as possessing all the qual- 
ities of the true prophet (compare Uhlhorn, “ Die 
Homilien," pp. 164-166) The Haggadah (Hag. 
12b) also says that the world rests on seven pillars, 
but according to other authorities one pillar, ps 
by name, supports the world (compare Prov. x. 25). 
'Avauáprrroc (PTS) is, according to the Homilies (ii. 
0), the true prophet (compare also Suk. 52c on the 
haggadic interpretation of the “seven shepherds and 
eight princes”; Micah v. 4). 

As the person of the true prophet is always the 
same, so the religion revealed by him is always 
the same: the primal revelations through Adam, 

through pure Mosaism, and through 
Theological Christianity are identical (Hom. x viii. 
Teaching of 3). The fundamental doctrine of this, 
the Homi- the only truc, religion is that of the 
lies. one God, the Creator of the world. 
“Before all things, consider that no 

one shares His rule, no one has à name in common 
with Him; thatis, is called ‘God.’ For Healone both 
is, and is called, ‘God.’ Nor is it lawful to think 
that there is any other, or to call any other by that 
name. And if any one should dare do so, eternal 
punishment of soul is his” (b. iii. 87). The attacks 
on those who deny the unity of God, and the posi- 
tive proofs of that unity, constitute the greater part 
of the Homilies. The conception of monotheism is 
entirely Jewish, and all attempts to modify abstract 
monotheism in the Christian way are emphatically 
rejected. So much stress is laid on monotheism 
that it almost becomes pantheism, God being desig- 
nated as 7d Hav, 7d "Ov, and everything else as noth- 
ing. Hoaloneis; He isthe tangibleand the intangi- 
ble, near and far, here and there; He alone exists. 
He penetrates everything. As the sun warms and 
illuminates the surrounding air, so God warms and 
illuminates the world; He is the heart of the world, 
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and the center from which all life irradiates (db. 
xvii. 7, xviii. 8, and passim; compare Uhlhorn, £.c. 
p. 174). Although this pantheistie conception is 
originally Greek, it must be remembered that it was 
also known to the Jewish scholars of Alexandria 
and of Palestine. Similar to the statement in the 
Homilies (xvii. 8): “The space of God is the non- 
existent, but God is that which exists," is the state- 
ment in the Midrash: n5»wn PSN wy Dipo NNW 
Topo (Gen. R. Ixviii. 10; Midr. Teh. xc.). 

From this pantheistic point of view the Homilies 
regard the development of the world as a develop- 
ment within God; the zvevua (“spirit ”) and the coua 
(“body”), which were originally united in God, were 
separated, and this was the beginning of the world. 
The Creation is explained by assuming that the 
spirit of God changed into air, the air into water, 
and the water into fire. The Homilies teach not 
the emanation of the world from God, but the eter- 
nal flux of things, God being the beginning and the 
end. Herein the Book of Yezirah corresponds with 
the Homilies, holding likewise that the world was 
created out of the first four Sefirot; the last six Sefi- 
rot treated in this book—namely, the three dimen- 
sions of space in the two opposite directions, by 
means of which, out of the prototypes of the world, 
the world was produced as a reality—also occur in 
à passage of the Homilies, which, however, has often 
been misunderstood (xvii. 9; compare Grütz, * Gnos- 
ticismus," p. 118; Epstein, in “Rev. Et. Juives,” 
xxix. 73), 

Likethe Book of Yezirah and the Cabala in general, 
.the Homilies also hold the doctrine of contrasts, 
which constitutes their conception of the world. 
All things separate (Ótyoc ai £vavríec) and go in 
opposite directions, unite, separate, and finally 
unite again. As the material world is made up of 

the four elements mentioned above, 
Syzygies. which oppose each other in pairs 

(Homilies, xix. 12), so the spiritual 
world is governed by contrast. The ruler of this 
world is Satan, the ruler of the better future world 
is the Messiah, who was produced by the spirit or 
pneumatic side of God. While the greater, mascu- 
| day—night, sun— 
moon, life—death; ete.—has precedence in the orig- 
inal syzygialseries, the reverse takes place among 
men, the smaller, feminine principle preceding. 
Hence in history, especially in that of Israel, Cain 
is opposed to Abel, Ishmael to Isaac, Esau to Jacob, 
etc. The principles that appeared separate in 
Adam and Eve, but whieh are mixed in the major- 
ity of men, appear from time to time separated 
again. The final outcome of this evolution is a re- 
turn to God by a process of purification or annihila- 
tion. When the Messiah, the eternal light, ap- 
pears, all darkness will vanish (2b. ii. 17). At the 
resurrection all men will be transformed into crea- 
tures of light so that they may behold God (čb. xvii. 
16). This rests on the assumption that He can not 
be seen by man inthe flesh. “He who sees God can 
not live [Ex. xxxiii. 20], for the excess of light dis- 
solves the flesh of him who sees, but... at 
the resurrection of the dead, when they shall have 
been changed into light and become like the angels, 
they shall be able to see Him ” (.c.)—a theor y found 
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also among the tannaim of the second century, whom 
Akiba attacked (Sifra, Wayikra, 2; Sifre, Num. 
103; compare also Abba Arika’s description of the 
joys of the future world, when the pious “shall en- 
joy the glory of God "—jn»»vn yr pani; Ber. 17a; 
Tan. iv. 145, ed. Buber). This is an instance of that 
anthropomorphic conception of God which is found 
in the Homilies side by side with the pantheistic 
conception, and although in its present form it be- 
trays attempts to reconcile these two diametrically 
opposed conceptions, yet the contradiction between 
the two is often very marked. The anthropomor- 
phism is less pronounced in the metaphysical por- 
tions of the Homilies; but it forms the basis of their 
ethies, which is founded on the doctrine that man 
was made in the image of God (compare the teach- 
ing of the Jewish Gnostic Ben Azzai; Gen. R. xxiv. 
1); and this doctrine they can establish only by 
assigning a shape to God (compare especially b. 
xvii. 11). 

As regards the attributes of God, which are, how- 
ever, only given in human similes, the Homilies 
hold that the DOM" mnm pin no (“justice and 
mercy ”) of Jewish theology (Sifre, Deut. 27) consti- 

tute the nature of God (Homilies, iv. 

Judaism 13). It is this conception especially 
and Chris- that stamps the Homiliesas consisting 

tianity. entirely of Jewish gnosis, admitting 

of no contrast between the “righteous” 
God of the Old Testament and the “merciful” God 
of the New Testament, but identifying the teach- 
ings of Jesus with those of Moses, so that the salva- 
tion of those who follow Moses is as assured as that 
of those who believe in Jesus; the former, however, 
must not hate Jesus, nor the latter, Moses (ib. viii. 
6, 7. Hence the Homilies never speak of Chris- 
tians, their point of view being always designated 
as the “Jewish” one (see Langen, * Die Klemensro- 
mane," p. 90); and it is pointed out that the daugh- 
ter of the Canaanite woman was healed only after 
the latter had become a Jewess (Homilies, ii. 19); that 
is, had accepted the Jewish Law. The Pentateuch 
did not originate entirely with Moses, for he put 
nothing into writing; and those who recorded his 
teachings after his death introduced much that was 
contrary to those teachings. The sacrifices especially 
do not belong to the original Law (an Essene heresy), 
and as these and similar interpolations obscured the 
meaning of the Torah, it became necessary for the 
true prophet to appear in the person of Jesus. It 
is difficult to say how the authors of the Homilies 
conceived of the incarnation of Jesus; they, how- 
ever, decidedly opposed the doctrine of the divinity 
of Jesus, and considered the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement and salvation through the sufferings of 
Jesus as without importance. The strict asceticism 
found in the Homilies may be traced back to Essen- 
ism. Itisa sin to possess anything whatever; the 
eating of meat is absolutely forbidden, only bread 
and water being allowed (compare Abot vi. 4); and 
the Homilies, like the Essenes, lay great stress on 
ablutions and bodily cleanliness. Bathing is le- 
gally prescribed after cohabitation, as in the Talmud 
(Ber. 21b, 22a); but marriage itself is highly regarded 
and recommended, even early marriage being in- 
sisted upon—in which points the Clementina follow 
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entirely rabbinical Judaism (Yeb. vi. 6, based upon 

Gen. i. 28, ix. 1). 

The Recognitions are extant only in the Latin 
translation of Rutinus. Regarding their relation to 
the Homilies, and regarding the historical value of 
the Clementina in general, opinions differ. While 
Baur and many representatives of tho Tübingen 
school regard them as a chief source for the his- 
tory of the early Christian Church, Harnack thinks 
that they contribute nothing toward determining 
the origin of that Church. It can not be denied, 
however, that the Clementina are highly important 
for the history of gnostice Jud:o-Christianity, as 
well as for that of Jewish Gnosticism, being among 
the few extant literary documents of those sects. 
Compare ADAM KADMON; ELCESAITES; GNOSTICISM 
AND JUDAISM; SIMON MAGUS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baur, De Ebionitariun Origine: idem, Dic 
Christliche. Gnosis: Bigs, The Clementine Homilies, in 
Studia Bibliea, ii. 157 et seq.: Hilgenfeld, Die Clementi- 
nischen Reeognitionen und Homilien, 48; idem, Der 
Ursprung der Pseudocle me ntinische rt Reeognitionen Und 
Homilien, in Theologische Jahrbücher. 1504. pp. 483 et seq. ; 
Harnack. Dogmengeseh., 3d ed., i. 294-900; Langen, Die 
Alemensromane, 1890; Lehmann, Die Clementinischen 
Schriften, 1869: Lipsius, in Protestantisehe Kirchenzei- 
tung, 1879. pp. 477 et seq.; idem, Die Quellen der Petrus- 
sage; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, 1844 ; Sehwegler, Das 
Wachapoxtolixe he Zeitalter, i. 38601 ct scq.; Ritsehl, Die Ent- 
stehung der Altiatholisehen. Kirehe ; Schatf, History of the. 
Christian Churen, ii. 435-42 ; Uhlhorn, Die Homilien und. 
Recognitionen, 1854: idem, in Realeneyhlopddie für Pro- 
testantische Theologie, 3d ed., iv. 11, 171-179; Chawner, In- 
dex of Noteworthy Words and Phrases in the Clemen- 
tine Writings, 1891. 
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CLEOPATRA: Queen of Egypt 52-30 B.c.; 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. Through her associ- 
ation with the rulers of Rome, Cleopatra was of im- 
portance not so much to the Jews of her own country 
as to those of Judea. When Herod fled in great dis- 
tress before Antigonus, he turned toward Egypt; 
but it was only after suffering many indignities at 
Pelusium that he was enabled to embark for Alex- 
andria, where he saw Cleopatra. However, although 
she invited him to remain, he hastened on to Rome 
(40 B.C.) (Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 13, § 2; “B. J.” 
i. 14, & 2). 

After Herod became king by the help of the Ro- 
mans, Cleopatra tried in every way to injure him. 
Alexandra, Herod's mother-in-law, complained to 
Cleopatra that the office of high priest was denied to 
her son Aristobulus, and she sent the pictures of her 
beautiful children, Mariamne and Aristobulus, to 
Antony, at that time held captive by Cleopatra’s 


charms. Antony desired the handsome youth asa 
companion, anl tv PIoyYGHy this Ficrod was forced 


to appoint Aristobulus as high priest (95 B.c.). 
Alexandra’s ambition went so far as to desire the 
throne for her son. Hidden in coffins, mother and 
son intended to have themselves transported to 
Egypt to Cleopatra, but the plan was discovered, 
and Herod had Aristobulus secretly murdered 
C Ant." xv. 2, £& 5-7; 8, §$ 1-3). Alexandra noti- 
fied Cleopatra of the deed (75. 9, $8 5); but Herod, 
protected by Antony, went unpunished. 
Cleopatra's ambitious spirit seriously injured 
Herod. Shenot only induced Antony to give to her 
in fief the entire coast-line, except Tyre and Sidon, 
but appropriated Jericho, a region of Judea rich in 
palms and the far-famed balsam. She traveled to 


Judea by way of Apamæa and Damascus; and 
Herod was forced not only toappease her animosity 
with presents, but also to rent Jericho from her for 
a yearly sum of two hundred talents, and to send 
her at his own expense as far as Pelusium (čb. xv. 4, 
S$ 1-2; "D. J.” i. 18, 89). Through her machina- 
tions he was drawn into a war with the Nabatean 
king Malich; and when he was victorious, Cleopatra 
sent her general Athenion to help the Nabatieans ; 
whereupon the Jews were defeated and retired across . 
the Jordan (81 n.c.) Herod had great ditliculty in 
surmounting the d of this defeat (“ Ant.” 
xv. 5, $8 8-4; “B. J.” 1. 19, SS 5-0). 

The anti-Jewish b not incorrectly looked 
upon Cleopatra as à ruler hostile to the Jews; for 
she seems indeed to have been inimical to them. 
Still Josephus says (* Contra Ap.” ii., § 5) that Apion 
should rather have denounced the vices of this devil- 
ish woman, and thinks it redounds to the honor of the 
Jews that they received no wheat from her during a 
famine in Alexandria. Cleopatra’s hatred went so 
far that when her capital, Alexandria, had been taken 
by Cesar Augustus and she had lost everything, she 
conceived the idea that all could yet be saved if she 
should murder the Jews of her city with her own 
hands (z.). Her death immediately afterward saved 
the Jews from this fate (80 n.c.). 

Rabbinical literature also reports one of her cruel 
deeds. The bodies of some of her female slaves, 
who had been condemned to death, were torn open 
and the contents examined (Tosef., Niddah, iv. 17; 
Talmud, Niddah, 30b). A question that she is said to 
have addressed to R. Meir (Sanh. 90b) can scarcely 
be historical, owing to the anachronism involved in 
making them contempor aries, and it is probable that 
the reading snoop smpadp (“Queen Cleopatra”) 
in this passage is a corruption of NDT NDS 
(“patriarch of the Samaritans”; sce DONE in 


“Rev. Et. Juives,” v. 185, vi. 159; idein, * Ag. Tan.” 
ii. 68). 
G. S. Kr. 


CLEOPATRA OF JERUSALEM: Onc of the 
nine wives of Herod I., whom he married late in life. 
She bore to him Herod and Philippus (Josephus, 
PAT. xvir d 5895: Do 3.29, S 4. 

G. S. IR. 


CLERGY. See PRIEST AND PRIESTHOOD; RABBI. 


CLERICAL ERRORS: Errors made in the 


writing of documents, especially legal documents, for 


the prevention of wwhich the Tews have many strin- 
gent laws. The Jewish official scribes were notably 
exactin the preparation of legal documents (Git. 2b); 
for an error Was often fatal to the validity of the 
instrument. Care is taken not to write an acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness on any substance on which 
it may be easily altered. Suchan instrument would 
be absolutely invalid even though it were intended 
to be used immediately for the collection of the debt 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 49, 1) But if 
the instrument is a bill of sale, it is valid (25., gloss), 
because there would be no reason for the holder of 
the instrument to make any alteration in its terms. 
Some authorities adopt the general rule that an 
instrument which is not prepared in accordance with 
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ihe rabbinical ordinances is ipso facto invalid (20., 
gloss) The instrument of indebtedness may be 
written in any language, but the scribe must take 
care that it does not deviate from the prescribed 
form of documents (ib. 42, 2). If an erasure is 
made, it must be noted on the instru- 
Alterations ment before the witnesses sign (2b. 44, 
in Deeds. 5-11). It is the duty of the witnesses 
and the court to scan the instrument 
carefully to note whether the rules for writing it 
have been complied with (2. 45, 2). 
These rules arenumerous. The scribe must write 
his letters of equal size and equidistant (čb. 42, 8). 
He must spell the amounts of money in full, and not 
merely use the letters (corresponding to modern fig- 
ures) to designate the amount (¢. 42, 4). He must 
not write at the end of a line words that can easily 
be altered, such as the amounts from three to ten; 
as these by the addition of a letter or two can be 
raised to ten times their original amount (ib. 42, 4). 
The failure to close the instrument with the univer- 
sally accepted formula, “ Allis fixed and established,” 
is absolutely fatal (2b. 44, 9). If the scribe has 
omitted the date of the instrument, it is nevertheless 
alid, but is no lien on goods sold to third persons 
(ib. 48, 1). If the date is partially written, it is 
sullicient: as, for instance, if the scribe has omitted 
the thousands of the date (25. 48, 2), or has written 
* on the fourth day," omitting * beshabbath " (of the 
week) (i. 48, 4), or if he has erred in the day of the 
week (/0. 48, 5). But if the instrument is written 
by the debtor himself, it is valid even though it has 
no date at all and is without witnesses, and was de- 
livered in the presence of witnesses without the cus- 
tomary “livery of seizin” (ib. 40, 9. 48, 6). If the 
instrument is wilfully antedated it is void; but if 
antedated by mistake it is valid, though it can not 
serve as a lieu on property sold to a third person (čb. 
48, 8. If the document is postdated it is valid (č. 
43, 12); but a bill of sale should not be postdated 
unless this fact is noted thereon (čb. 48, 18). If the 
date appears to be a Sabbath, or the Day of Atone- 
ment, the instrument is valid; for, inasmuch as no 
instrument can be written on those days, it is pre- 
sumed to have been postdated (ib. 48, 14; 239, 2). 
It thereisa contradiction in the amounts mentioned 
in theinstrument, the amount last stated governs (20. 


42, b). If the coinage in which pay- 
Contradic- ment is to be made is not stated, the 
tions and coinage of the place where the con- 
Erasures. tract was made governs. If the place 


is mot stated. then the coinage of the 


place where the debt is sought to be collected gov- 
erus (čb. 42, 14). 

If there is an erasure of one letter of the name on 
the last part of the instrument, it may be supplied 
from the statement of the name in the beginning; 
but if more than one letter is obliterated, the instru- 
ment is void. If by the error of the scribe there is 
more than one letter entirely omitted from the name 
in the last part of the instrument, it is valid for the 
bearer of the last name, it being presumed that the 
scribe has erred in the first name by writing two 
letters too many ; but it is not to be supposed that 
he would err in omitting two letters of a name 
(čb. 42, 6). 


Allinterlineations, obliterations, and erasures must 
be noted before the final formula; and if they occur 
in the names of the parties or in the amount, and are 
not so noted, the instrument is void (20. 44, 5). The 
formula used is “The word. . . is interlined,” or 
“The words... are obliterated.” In bills of di- 
vorce, erasures or interlineations in the formal parts 
do not affect the validity of the instrument; but if 
they occur in the essential parts, it is void, unless 
they are noted at the end as in the case of other in- 
struments (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 125, 19). 
The modern rule, however, is stricter and will not 
tolerate any such imperfections in the “get.” To 
insure accuracy and freedom from clerical errors 
the Seder ha-Get (Eben ha-‘Ezer, Rules 46-52) pre- 
scribes that the writing must be clear and neither 
crooked nor confused; the letters must be separately 
written and not joined together; the letters of two 
lines must not run into cach other; nor should the 
letters extend beyond the marginal line. There must 
be no erasure of ink-spots or of words, no roughness 
in the letters, and no writings over erasures. In 
case any of these rules be violated a new get must 
be written. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, xlii., xliii. 
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CLERMONT-FERRAND: Chief town of the 
department of Puy-de-Dóme, France. The origin 
of the Jewish community of Augusta-Nemetum 
(Clermont) is usually assigned to the third century 
of the common era. It is said that the first apostle 
of Auvergne, St. Austremoine (Stremonius), was 
killed about 286, by order of Lucius, the Jewish 
governor of Issoire, by a Jew, the owner of the vil- 
lage Perrier (compare Labbe, “ Nova Bibliotheca,” 
ii. 482: Gonod, * Chronologie des Evéques de Cler- 
mont"; A. Tardicu, “Histoire de Clermont”). This 
is evidently a legend, as perhaps is also the story 
told by the Abbé Marmeisse (* Vie de St. Verny et 
de Ste. Marcelle,” Clermont, 1858), that, about the 
second half of the thirteenth century, a Jewish 
working man murdered a young Christian child 
named Verny, who was afterward proclaimed a 
saint. It is certain, however, that the Jews es- 
tablished themselves in Clermont at a very early pe- 
riod. They then occupied the entire eastern part 
of the market-town Fontgiéve, called 
“Fontjuifs” or *Fontjuifve" in the 
fourteenth century; and they owned 
the hillock Montjuzet; d.e., * Mons 


Judxus” or “ Judaicus” (Cohendy, “Inventaire des 
Chartes des Archives, Dtpartcmest du Buy-de- 


Dôme,” pp. 11, 51). 

Sidonius Apollinarius, Bishop of Clermont (172- 
488), held the Jews in great esteem. He speaks in 
the highest terms of the Jew Gozolas, servant of the 
Bishop of Narbonne (* Epistle," vi. 4), and recom- 
mends to the bishop Eleutherus the cause of a Jew. 
In a third letter, addressed to the bishop Nonnechius, 
Sidonius A pollinarius recommends to him Promotus, 
a Jew of Clermont (Le. ii. 18). Bishop Gallus, uncle 
of Gregory of Tours, also showed good-will to the 
Jews. When he died (551) the Jews of Clermont 
took part in the general mourning, weeping for the 
man who had treated them so kindly, and carrying 
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the wax tapers at his funeral (Gregory of Tours, 
“Vite Patrum," vi. 7. Bishop Cautinus (551-571) 
esteemed them no less. “He was dear to the Jews,” 
says Gregory of Tours (le. iv.), “and was much at- 
tached to them.” The historians of Auvergne, Sa- 
varon in his * Origines de Clairmont,” and Audigier 
in his “ Histoire de Clermont,” censure this prelate 
for his familiarity with the Jews, saying that “he 
lived on friendly terms with them, not with the 
view of enlightening them, but in order to buy his 
furniture and jewels cheap from them.” On his 
death the presbyter Euphrasius sent to the king 
many valuable things which Cautinus had bought 
from the Jews—a proceeding quite different from 
those of Bishop Avitus a few years later (see AvrrUs 
or AUVERGNE). 

The councils which moet at Clermont in the sixth 
century occupied themselves repeatedly with the 
affairs of the Jews. Those of 535 and 549 forbade 
intermarriages between Jewsand Christians, and the 
appointment of Jews as magistrates of the people 
(Conc. Arverne, Canons vi. and ix.). 

It does not appear that Jews were living at Cler- 
mont at the time of the first Crusade (1096). Only 
toward the end of the thirteenth century are traces 
of à Jewish community again found in that city. 
At that time (1298-99) the Jews of Auvergne paid 
into the royal treasury a tax of 999 livres, 6 sous, 6 
deniers (Library of Clermont, Auvergne MS. No. 62; 
compare “ Revue Etudes Juives,” xv. 248). In 1293 
Jews dwelt in several market-towns or villages of 
Auvergne, such as Herment, Ennezat, Montaigut, 
Lignat, etc. (see article by M. A. Tardieu, in “La 
Dépêche du Puy-de-Dôme,” Sept. 14, 1891). At Or- 
beil lived one of the disciples of R. Hayyim of 
Blois, R. Isaac, author of * Menahel" (The Guide), a 
collection of ritual rules known only by the quota- 
tions from it found in the ritualistic work * Orhot 
Hayyim” of Aaron of Lunel (Renan- Neubauer, 
"Les Rabbins Francais," p. 448). The Manuscript 
de Rossi 818, 3, cited by Gross (“Gallia Judaica," 
p. 589), contains the haggadic explanations of Na- 
than ben Joseph. This scholar probably came from 
Clermont. 

There were also Jews.in other French places 
which bore the name of Clermont. Some are found 
in 1821-28 at Clermont-en-Argonne, in the depart- 
ment of the Meuse (“Revue Etudes Juives," xix. 
201), and some at Clermont, Hérault, in 1350-1400 
(8. Kahn, “Les Juifs de Tarascon,” p. 25). In 1808 
thirty-eight Jews were living at Clermont; in 1901 
it had twenty-five to thirty families. The commu- 
nity is part of the consistory of Lyons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the citations in the text, see 

Regesten zur Gesch. der Juden, Nos. 29, 34, 35, 38. 
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CLEVELAND: Capital of Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, U. S. A.; situated at the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga River, and an important port on Lake Erie. 
The history of its Jewish community dates back to 
the year 1887, when a Bavarian, Simson Thorman, 
settled here. He was soon followed by others of 
his countrymen—Cleveland being then a thriving 


town of about 6,000 inhabitants—and in 1839 the 
colony had increased sutliciently to warrant the es- 
tabiishment of à permanent religious organization. 
This first congregation, called The Israelitish So- 
ciety, began with twenty members. In 1842 it was 
divided, the seceding branch forming the Anshe 
Chesed society ; but four years later these two again 
united, and formed the Anshe Chesed congrega- 
tion, the oldest existing religious organization in the 
town. Its first synagogue was built on a lot ex- 
changed for land which had been presented to the 
Anshe Chesed society, for building purposes, by 
Leonard Case, a wealthy non-Jewish landowner, 
Dissensions in 1848 resulted in the withdrawal of 
members, who in 1850 formed the Tifereth Israel 
congregation, the second of the now 


First Set- existing congregations, A legacy of 
tlements. $3,000 bequeathed by Judah Touro 


of New Orleans in 1854, purchased 
the site upon which its first synagogue was erected. 
These two congregations have always been the 
leading factors in Cleveland Jewry—the Anshe 
Chesed representing the Conservative branch, its 
present membership being 210; the Tifereth Israel, 
the Radical Reform, with a membership of 518, and 
a Sabbath school enrolment of 775. Both are pros- 
perous, and worship in splendid modern edifices. 

The rabbis of Anshe Chesed congregation have 

been: Fuld, 1850; E. Hertzman, 1860-61; G. M. 
Cohen, 1861-66; Nathan, 1866-67; Gustave M. 
Cohen, 1867-75; M. Tintner, 1875-76; M. Machol, 
the present incumbent, from 1876. 
The rabbis of Tifereth Israel congregation have 
been: Isidor Kalisch, 1850-55; Wolf Fassbinder, 
1855-57; Jacob Cohen, 1857-66; G. M. Cohen, 1866- 
1867; Jacob Mayer, 1867-74; Aaron Hahn, 1874-92: 
Moses J. Gries, the present incumbent, from 1899. 

The congregation next in importance is the B’ne 
Yeshurun Hungarian, which was founded in 1865, 
reorganized in 1886, and has (1908) a present mem- 
bership of about 200. Its rabbi is Dr. Sigmund 
Drechsler, 

The year 1881 saw the arrival of the first Russian 
refugees, who, in point of numbers, have since be- 
come a highly important part of the community. 
Besides the three leading congregations mentioned, 
there are no less than eleven minor congregations, 
mostly Russian, with a combined membership of 
about 700—the largest of them, Beth Hamidrash 
Hagodol Beth Israel, having 600 seat-holders. There 
are also many so-called * hebrahs," formed only for 
services during the principal holidays. On Oct. 17, 
1885, the first American Rabbinical Conference was 
held in Cleveland. The first annual conference of 
of the existing Conference of American Rabbis was 
held in Cleveland, July 13, 1890. 

The Jewish Orphan Asylum of Cleveland, founded 
by the Independent Order of B’nai B’rith, District 
No. 2, was established in 1868; its superintendent 
since 1878 has been Dr. S. Wolfenstein. This institu- 
tion, which shelters 500 children, has become famous, 
being considered a model of its kind (see article there- 
on in *Ohio State Bulletin of Charities and Correc- 
tions," vol. iv. 47), and exerting a wide-spread in- 
fluence in furnishing (from its trained assistants) 
superintendents and matrons for other similar insti- 


rations. ‘he heads of the Jewish orphan asylums 
of San Francisco, Atlanta, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Rochester were formerly assistants at the Cleveland 
institution. The Educational League, formed for 
the higher education of orphans, and now a national 
organization, was founded in Cleveland in 1896. 

In 1875 the Hebrew Relief Association, the oldest 
benevolent society of importance, was organized; 
in 1890 it joined the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Charities. Its annual 
income is about $4,500. There are 
many lesser charitable organizations 
in the community, among them the 
Daughters of Israel, the oldest wom- 
en’s benevolent society, founded in 1860. The 
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Association, in which charity the larger part of its 
funds is expended. It supports also a free Sabbath- 
school of about 500 children, a working girls’ club 
of 160 members, a free kindergarten, and several 
other departments. Its annual expenditure is nearly 
$3,000. In 1899 an educational organization, called 
the Council Educational Alliance, was formed, anda 
building for its use was presented by Moritz Joseph. 
Though not a social settlement, its work is along 
settlement lines; being educational and social in 
character, and having a resident director. In its 
building are a large gymnasium with baths, a free 
publie library with reading-rooms, and club, class, 
and socialrooms. Courses of free lectures and enter- 
tainments are given during the winter. A publie 


THE JEWISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, CLEVELAND, O. 
(From a photograph.) 


Russian part of the community bas recently devel- 
oped several of its own. In 1881 the Sir Moses 
 Montefiore Home for Aged and Infirm Israelites, 

founded by the Order Kesher Shel Barzel, was es- 
tablished in the city. It has at present 54 inmates. 
In 1889 the Young Men’s Hebrew Association was 
formed; but after a more or less active life of eight 
or nine years it went out of existence in the fall of 
1899, for want of interest and support. 

In 1894 the Council of Jewish Women was organ- 
ized by the federation of the older women’s socie- 
ties—the Benevolent Society, the Sewing Society, 
the Personal Service Society, and others. This or- 
ganization joined the National Council of Jewish 
Women in 1890, and has since become an active 
power in educational and philanthropic work. It 
assumes the care of the sick poor, and in this works 
jointly with the older society, the Hebrew Relief 


playground is maintained by the Alliance. The 
monthly expenditure is $400; the average monthly 
attendance (1902) was about 20,000. 

The Jewish lodges in Cleveland are as follows: 
Independent Order B’nai Brith, 3; Independent 
Order Sons of Benjamin, 9; Order B’rith Abraham, 
5; Order Kesher Shel Barzel, 2: Independent Order 
Free Sons of Israel, 2; Order Knights of Joseph, 7. 
The B’nai B’rith lodges now form Cleveland Lodge, 
No. 16. There are also several Zionist societies and 
two newspapers, “The Jewish Review and Ob- 
server,” an amalgamation of the “Hebrew Observ- 
er,” founded in 1888, and the “Jewish Review,” 
founded 1893; anda Yiddish paper which has led 
a precarious existence under various names, and is 
now (1903) appearing as the * Jewish Free Press.” 

In a total population of about 400,000, estimates 
place the number of Jews between 15,000 and 25,000. 
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Of these not more than 7,000 to 9,000 are per- 
manently afliliated with any religious organization, 

The older part of the community is rapidly in- 
creasing in wealth and importance, an extensive 
cloak and clothing manufacturing interest being 
almost entirely under its control. Its members are 
also well represented among the prominent mer- 
chants, and in law, medicine, art, and music. 

The younger part of the community, the Russian 
and Polish element, is also rapidly forging to the 


front. Some of its earlier arrivals 
Social have already attained to affluence; and 
Status. they also are well represented in the 


medical profession. The majority, 
however, are still small tradesmen and pedlers, with 
a good percentage of tailors, cloak-makers, cigar- 
makers, carpenters, shoemakers, plumbers. etc. 


Temple of Tifereth Israel Congregation, Cleveland, O. 
(From a photograph.) 


The early struggles of the Jews of Cleveland were 
perhaps more severe than those of other communi- 
ties, and development was slower. It is indeed only 
within the last decade that university education has 
become fairly general: and perhaps it is for this 
reason that Cleveland has not given more Jews of 
prominence to the world. The best known now 
living here is Dr. Marcus Rosenwasser, for some 
years dean of the Wooster Medical College, and for 
many years professor of abdominal surgery in the 
Cleveland College of Physicians and Surgeons. In 
the early days Benjamin F. Peixotto was a resident 
and active communal worker here. Simon Wolf 
also lived here for some years. Besides these the 
community boasts of but two famous sons—the art- 
ists George P. M. Peixotto and Louis Loeb. 

The religious attitude of the community differs 
but little from that of others in the West, save per- 
haps in that the Reform movement has advanced 
more rapidly in Cleveland than elsewhere. All 
shades and varieties of Judaism are to be found, 
from the most rigidly Orthodox to the ultra-radical 
Reform—on the one hand, an unswerving adher- 
ence to tradition; on the other, at Tifereth Israel 
synagogue, now called “The Temple,” almost an 
entire abolition of it. The Temple congregation 
worships on Sunday, a large number of its attend- 


ance being non-Jews. It has abolished the readine 
of the Torah and practically all Hebrew from its 
service and Sabbath-school. Its Sabbath school ses- 
sion is held on Sunday afternoon. In its house of 
worship are given regular public courses of lectures 
and entertainments. It has a public library and 
reading-room; and recently a large, well-equipped 
gymnasium, with baths, has been added. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Anniversary Souvenir of the Anshe Chesed 

Congregation, 1896; Souvenir Tifereth Israel. Congrega- 

tion, 1900. 

A, BD. WoL. 

CLIMATION or ACCLIMATIZATION: The 
adaptation of the individual to a new climate. Ithas 
been observed that when people emigrate to a strange 
country, even when the new climate differs but little 
from that of the mother country, there occurs a 
transformation which affects the entire organism, 
It has been shown by Virchow that it is not only 
the individual who is affected by a prolonged so- 
journ away from his native country, but his poster- 
ity as well. At present one of the most urgent prob- 
Jems confronting modern statesmen and sociologists 
is whether Europeans can emigrate to other climates, 
particularly the tropics, live healthful lives, and 
perpetuate their kind and ethnic type there (see C. 
H. Pearson, “ National Life”; B. Kidd, “Control of 
the Tropics,” p. 79, note). 

The Jews furnish perhaps the best statistics 
for solving the problem of climation. They live, 
thrive, perpetuate their kind, and preserve their 
identity in almost every climate. Many students of 
the problem of acclimatization have shown that the 
Jews are a cosmopolitan race (see particularly Bou- 
din, “Mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie,” i. 

117) Andree aptly says that “the 

Jewsan Jew is able to acclimatize himself 

Example. with equal facility- in: hot and in cold 

latitudes, and to exist without the as- 
sistance of native races. He lasts from generation 
to generation, in Surinam (Dutch Guiana) or in Mal- 
abar (India), tropical climates where Europeans, in 
the course of time, die out unless they are constantly 
reenforced by immigration from the mother coun- 
try” (“Zur Volkskunde der Juden,” pp. 70, 71). In 
Algiers, where the French find it so difficult to adapt 
themselves, the Jewsare known to prosperand mul- 
tiply, as the following figures show: 


Mortality per 1,000 Population. 


Year. 
Europeans. Jews 
POE; cis oan ea Guanine 44.6 21.6 
poo pp ete ae 45.5 36.1 
IBF es atusetuat dene necs 50.0 3l.5 
18148....... TU PPAR 42.5 23.4 
Ieor I picat esset 105.9 56.9 


The climation of the Jews in Algiers appears 
the more striking in view of the following figures 
for the year 1856, given by Boudin (Ze. p. 119), 
showing the relation of the birth-rate to the death- 
rate among the Jews in comparison with Europeans 
and the native Mohammedans: 


Births. Deaths. 
THUTOPCANS 6 eke ia ie Sad wkd ee aces 1,234 1,553 
Mohammedans......... wee vua. ODE 514 
JEWS. ooer nasv E N S 211 187 
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A similar vitality and power of acclimatization 
are shown by the Jews in India (for statistics see M. 
Legoyt, “De Certaines Immunités Biostatiques de 
ln Race Juive,” pp. 21-24), in the tropical countries 
of South America (Montano, “L’Hygiéne et les 
Tropiques,” in “Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
eraphie,” series 6, xv. 418-451) in the south- 
ern. portion of the United States, and in Cuba. 
The same holds good in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 

A. R. Wallace considers the Jews “a good exam- 
ple of acclimatization because they have been estab- 
lished for many centuries in climates very different 
from that of their native land; they keep themselves 
almost wholly free from intermixture with the peo- 
ple around them. . . . They have, for instance, at- 
tained a population of near two millions [at pres- 
ent nearly six millions] in such severe climates 

as Poland and Russia; and according 

Extremes to Mr. Brace (‘Races of the Old 

of Tem- World,’ p. 185), their increase in 

perature. Sweden is said to be greater than that 

of the Christian population; in the 

townsof Algeria they are the only race able to main- 

tain its numbers; and in Cochin China and Aden 

they succeed in rearing and forming permanent 

communities” (* Acclimatization,” in * Encyclopedia 
3ritannica,” 9th ed., vol. i.). 

It is important to note that wherever they 
live the Jews preserve their peculiar typical Sem- 
itic features, and in most cases also their habits of 
life. 

Felkin (“Can Europeans Become Acclimatized in 
Tropical Africa?" in “Scottish Geographical Mag- 
azine,” ii. 653) states that it is probably due to a 
certain amount of Semitic blood that the southern 
Europeans possess in a higher degree the power of 
adapting themselves to a subtropical climate. Dis- 
cussing the overwhelming superiority in adaptabil- 
ily of the Maltese over the Spaniard, Virchow says 
that it is derived from the mixture of foreign (Sem- 
itic) blood (* Ueber Akklimatisation," in * Verhand- 
lungen der Versammlung der Naturforscher und 
Aerzte in Strassburg." 1885). 

Investigation tends to show that even a little 
Semitie blood in the veins of nations is a great help 
in acclimatization, and that the power to adapt 
themselves to a strange climate is a racial trait of 
the Jews. Another important point is that while 
other white races find it advantageous to climation 
to intermarry with the native races, and while many 
have shown that this is absolutely necessary for 
successful climation, the Jews do not, as a rule, 
inter-marry with their neighbors, and still adapt 
themselves easily to new climatic conditions. Sce 
INTERMARRIAGE. 

Some consider that the superior power of clima- 
tion of the Jews isa racial trait, acquired by their con- 

stant migrations, and even their tem- 

Suggested porary stay in Egypt: and their slow 
Causes. progression (“petit acclimatement ”) 
is stated by Bertillon (* Acclimate- 

ment,” in “Dictionnaire des Sciences Anthropolo- 
giques,” Paris, 1884) to have had its influence on 
their power of climation. But Schellong (^ Ak- 
klimatisation," in Weyl's “ Handbuch der Hygiene,” 
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i. 984) points out that the center of dispersion of the 
Jews was in the countries near the Mediterranean, 
whence they have slowly penetrated into the heart 
of Europe (an opinion not shared by all authorities 
on the subject); and that in this manner they have 
reached the northern countries of Europe, their pro- 
gression being constantly in the direction of the 
colder regions, for which less aptitude for climation 
is necessary. 

Another point especially worthy of notice is the 
fact that the Jews in the tropical countries are not 
engaged in pursuits requiring much exertion and 
exposure to the hot rays of the sun. This is espe- 
cially emphasized by Ripley (“ Races of Europe,” p. 
563), who says that Jews confining all their activi- 
ties to shops in the towns can not be compared with 
others who take up the cultivation of the soil. 

Another view of the question of the causes of the 
Jew’s power of climation is that his sobriety, 
purity of home life, and freedom from vicious habits 
contribute largely to his easy adaptation to a new 
climate. That there is a great deal of truth in this 
can not be denied, because it is well known that 
immigrants in tropical countries are prone to do 
things which they would not even think of amid the 
restraints of home life. The English (according to 
Wallace), who can not give up animal food and the 
use of spirituous liquors, are less able to sustain the 
heat of the tropics than the more sober Spaniards 
and Portuguese. The Boers in South Africa are 
another example of a people who keep sober and 
prosper in a tropical land. The sobriety of the 
Jew is admitted by all, and has undoubtedly a great 
influence on his adaptability to new climates, al- 
though this adaptability seems to be a racial charac- 
teristic of the Semites, not dependent upon the 
merely negative virtue of sober and temperate 
living. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Virchow, Akklimatisation, in Verh. Berl. 
Gesell. für Anthropologie und Ethnologie. 1885, p. 202; A. 
R. Wallace, Acclimatization, in Encyclop. Britannica; A. 
Bertillon, .2eclimatement, in Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Anthropologiques, Paris, 1884; Boudin, Traité de Géogra- 
phie et de Statistique Médicale, Paris, 1857: O. Schellong. 
Akklimatisation, in Weyts Handbuch der Hygiene, Jena, 
1894; W. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe, New York, 1899. 

J, M. Ft. 


CLISSON: Town in the department of Loire- 
Inférieure, France, formerly belonging to the prov- 
ince of Brittany. Clisson was a center of Jewish 
learning, several renowned scholars having resided 
there; and its name, variously written sip, nsp, 
"sb, naop. PSNID, Psbp, occurs in the Hebrew 
writings of the thirteenth century. Its most prom- 
inent scholars were: (1) the Tosafist Joseph, called 
also “Joseph the Jerusalemite”; (2) Meir Clisson, 
mentioned asa Biblical commentator in the commen- 
tary *Zofnat Pa'neah"; (8) Isaac of Clisson, men- 
tioned in the “Semak”; (4) Jacob, mentioned by 
Mordecai ben Hillel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. der Synagogalen 
Poesie, p. 612; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 594 et seq. 
G. I. Bn. 


CLOAK. See MANTLE. 


CLOUD.—Biblical Data: The Hebrew equiva- 
lents for “cloud” are: (1) “‘Anan,” (Gen. ix. 13, 14; 
Ex. xiii., passim), which occurs once in the feminine 
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form “‘ananah” (Job iii. 5), and once in the Aramaic 
form ty (Dan. vii. 19). (2) “ ‘Ab ” is generally used in 
the poetic books instead of the more prosaic “ ‘anan ? 
(Job xxxvi. 29; xxxvii. 11, 16; I Kings xviii. 44; 
Isa. v. 6, etc.). (8) "Shahak," a purely poetic form, 
occurring frequentlv in the plural, but oniy twice 
in the singular (Ps. Ixxxix. 7, 38), is used for 
"heavens" (Job xxxvii. 15; Ps. Ixxxix. 7, 98). In 
Deut. xxxiii. 26; Isa. xlv. 8; Jer. li. 9; Job xxxv. 
5, xxxviii. 87; Ps. xxxvi. 5, lvii. 11, cviii. 5, it is 
used as a parallel for “heaven.” (4) “‘Arafel,” a 
thick, heavy, dark cloud (Deut. iv. 11, v. 22; II 
Chron. vi. 1; Job xxii. 18, xxxviii. 9; Isa. Ix. 2). 
(5) " Nesi'im," rendered “vapors” in Jer. x. 18, li. 
-16. Ps. exxxv. 7 seems to echo Jer. x. 18 and li. 
16, having a very similar phraseology. “ Nesi'im " 
occurs also in Prov. xxv. 14, “clouds and wind and 
no rain." 

In the peculiar climatic conditions of Palestine 
clouds were an important feature, The year was 
divided into a rainy season, from October to May, 
and a dry season, from May to October. During 
the rainless season not only was there no rain, but 
not even a cloud appeared in the heavens (I Sam. 
xii. 17, 18), and when the rain-cloud did appear it 
arose gradually from the west—that is, from the sea 
—and then the heavens were darkened and a tremen- 
dous downpour followed (I Kings xviii. 45). Many 
figurative expressions are derived from the qualities 
of the clouds. They are driven across the sky very 
quickly ; hence it is said that the enemy “shall come 
up as the clouds" (Isa. xix. 1, ix. 8; Jer. iv. 18), 
Job complains of his welfare passing away as the 
cloud (Job xxx. 15). Here, too, is the thought that 
the cloud leaves no trace behind it. Originating from 
this thought is the phrase in Isa. xliv. 99, *I have 
blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions." 
The clouds of the rainy season foreshadow the rain, 
hence symbolize a favor bestowed (Prov. xvi. 15). 
In the dry season the dew-cloud revives the dried 
vegetation; God's favor is therefore pictured as the 
dew (Hosea xiv. 5). The blackness of the clouds 
betokens misfortune (Ezek. xxx. 18; Lam. ii. 1), and 
even & curse, as in Job iii. 5. 

Clouds are frequently pictured as hiding God 
from man and as intercepting man's petitions (Lam. 
iii. 44; Job xxii. 18, 14). In Job xxvi. 8 there is 
the strong figure of the cloud used to bind up and 
contain the waters. As direct manifestations of 
God. the clouds are His chariots (Ps. civ. 3; Isa. 
xix. 1). When God appeared over Mount Sinai it 
was in clouds and thunder and lightning. A cloud 
covered the mercy-seat (Lev. xvi. 2) in the Taber- 
nacle, and later on it rested over the Temple (I Kings 
viii. 10, 11; II Chron. v. 18, 14). A pillar of cloud ac- 
companied the Ark, showing the way by day through 
the wilderness (Ex. xiii, passim). See RAINBOW. 

J. G. D. L. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The observation 
of clouds for the purpose of divination (119) was one 
of the forbidden methods of forecasting the future 
(Lev. xix. 26). Notwithstanding this, the pillar 
of cloud of the altar was observed for that pur- 
pose in the Temple on New-Year's or Atonement 
Day (compare Yoma 21b.; B.B. 1472), the direction 
which the pillar of cloud took being thought to in- 
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dicate what part of the land would be blessed with 
plenty during the year (Lev. R. xx. ; compare Abra- 
ham's forecasting of the year while observing the 
stars on New-Year's eve -[Book of Jubilees, xii. 16]). 
A cloud stationary over the top of Mount Moriah, be- 
traying the presence of the Shekinah, was the means 
by which Abraham recognized “the place afar off” 
(Gen. xxii. 4; Gen. R. 1vi. ; Tan., Wayera, 46; Pirke 
R. El. xxxi.; Targ. Yer. to the passage). A cloud 
over the entrance to the tent of Sarah also indicated 
the presence of the Shekinah (Gen. R. Ix.). 

Of Moses it is narrated that when he was about 
to ascend to heaven, a cloud came to meet him, and, 
forming about him, carried him up (Pesik. R. 20; ed, 
Friedmann, p. 96). God wrapped Moses in a cloud 
to protect him when the angels of heaven, who were 
jealous of him, wanted to cast him down (Ex. R. xli., 
xli.) The cloud of the divine glory also appeared 
at Aaron's death on Mount Hor, and gradually cov- 
ered him until he disappeared from before Moses 
(Yalkut, Mas'e, § 787). Moses was sanctified by the 
cloud so that he could receive the Law from God 
on Sinai (Ab. R. N. i). When Moses’ life was 
drawing to an end, the cloud of glory surrounded 
his successor, Joshua, at the gate of the tent, and 
Moses, standing outside, felt that his leadership was 
transferred to Joshua (Jellinek, “B. H.” i. 116). Jo- 
sephus (“ Ant.” iv. 8, § 48) relates of Moses’ end that 
after he had dismissed the elders and was still dis- 
coursing with Eleazar, the high priest, and Joshua, 
a cloud suddenly stood over him and he disappeared 
(compare Samaritan Book of Joshua, vi.). 

The clouds carried along from the River Pishon 
in paradise the precious stones for the ephod and 
the high priest’s breastplate, as well as the sweet 
odors, the sacred oil, the balsam for the candlestick, 
and the ointment and incense for the Tabernacle 
(Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxxv. 27, 28, the word B'w'tys, 
used in the passage, denoting both "princes? and 
"elouds"). The clouds spoken of in Isa. Ix. 8 
(* Who are these that fly as a cloud? ”) are miracu- 
lous clouds, carrying the righteous every morning 
and evening from all parts of the world to the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, so that they may participate in 
the divine service (Pesik. R. 1.; compare I Thess. 
iv. 17: “We which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them [the angels] in the 
cloud to meet the Lord in the air"). 

The cloud of divine glory which carries the Son of 
man in the Messianic vision (Dan. vii. 18) has given 
rise to the identification of Anani, the descendant of 
David (I Chron. iii. 24), with the Messiah as * the one 
who will come down from the clouds" (see Targ. and 
Sanh. 92b: ba 373 [vedéAy], “the son of the cloud”; 
hence Matt. xxiv. 30, passim). 

Clouds of a miraculous character appeared to R. 
Iliyya ben Luliani in the time of a drought, saying 
to one another: * Come, let us bring rain to Ammon 
and Moab? (Ta'an. 25a) For the cloud-vision in 
the Baruch Apocalypse (liii. e£ seq.), see BARUCH, 
APOCALYPSE OF. 

Regarding the origin and nature of the clouds, R. 
Lliezer holds, pointing to Gen. ii. 6 and Job xxxvi. 
28, that the clouds above sweeten the water rising 
from the ocean as mist, while R. Joshua, referring 
to Deut. xi. 11 and Job xxxvi. 37, says that the 
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clonds form a receptacle through which the water 
coming from above pours down as through a sieve; 
whence the name “shehakim” (grinders), as they 
“rind” the water into single rain-drops (Gen. R. 
xiii. - compare Bacher, “ Die Agada der Tannaiten,” 
i120). These views scem to have given rise to an- 
other controversy between R. Johanan and R. Simon 
b. Lakish, the former referring to Dan. vii. 18, the 
latter to Ps. exxxv. 7 (Gen. R. Le). The five Bib- 
lical names for “cloud” are explained: “‘ab” = the 
cloud thickening the upper atmosphere; “ed” = 
the cloud bringing, in the form of rain, “calamity ” 
upon corn-speculators; “ ‘anan ”= the cloud render- 
ing people “ pleasant” toward one another through 
prosperity; *nesi'im ” = the cloud rendering people 
“princes,” either by benefiting all or by favoring 
*shining" cloud causing 


some; “haziz” = the 
men to have * visions” (Gen. R. l.c., and Yer. Ta‘an. 
iii. 66c). 

8. 8. K. 


CLOUD, PILLAR OF (pyn “wy, Ex. xiii. 21). 
—Biblical Data: When Israel was marching 
through the wilderness, YHWH, wrapped in a pillar 
of cloud, preceded the people in order to show them 
theright way. During the night the cloud turned 
into a pillar of fire (Ex. xiii. 21; xiv. 19, 24; Num. 
xiv. 15; Deut. i. 83; compare Ps. lxxviii. 14; Neh. 
ix. 12, 19). On one occasion the pillar of cloud 
moved behind the Israelites in order to shield them 
from the pursuing Egyptians (Ex. xiv. 19, 24). 

The historic basis of this account is doubtless 
found in the frequently mentioned custom of carry- 
ing fire before an army on the march, so that the 
route might be indicated by day by the rising smoke 
and after nightfall by the light. When Alexander 
was marching through Babylonia and Susiana he 
gave the signal for his army to set out, not by 
trumpet, but by means of a long pole fastened 
above the chief tent, on which a fire burned by 
night, and from which smoke rose by day (Curtius, 
v. 2,7). Thrasybulus, leading home banished men 
through untrodden regions, was preceded at night 
by a fire (compare Clement of Alexandria, “ Stro- 
mata," ed. Colon, i. 948), In Arabia to-day iron ves- 
sels filled with burning wood are carried on long 
poles at the head of caravans (compare Harmer, 
“Beobachtungen,” i. 848; Pococke, in " Morgen. 
land,” ii. 51). Since Yuwu is Israel's leader, and 
clouds and fire signify His presence (Ex. iii. 2, xix. 
9), smoke and fire are transformed into cloud and 
firclight. 

E. OQ. M. W. N. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Haggadah, 
taking the words “I placed the children of Israel in 
tents” (“sukkot,” Lev. xxiii. 48) in an allegorical 
sense as signifying that the Israelites were surrounded 
with clouds for protection, and the name of the city 
Sukkot (Ex. xii. 97, xiii. 20) as the place where they 
were covered with clouds (see Mek., Bo, xiv. ; Mek., 
Deshallah, 1.), mentions not one, but seven, “clouds 
of glory " as having accompanied Israel on its march 
through the desert (3335 *33y); namely, one on each 
of the four sides, and one above, one below, and 
one in front of, these four. According to another 
passage there were even thirteen clouds, two on 


each side, two above, two below, and one in front. 
Others, again, speak of only four, or of two (Mek., 
Beshallah, i.; Sifre, Num. 83). 'The cloud in front 
prepared the way by leveling the heights and depths 
(see ARNON), killing the snakes, and making the way 
pleasant. These “clouds of glory” prevented the 
garments of the Israelites from becoming soiled or 
worn during the forty years in the wilderness (Pesik., 
ed. Buber, x. 32a; compare the parallel passages in 
Buber, Lc.). They were combined with the stand- 
ards of the twelve tribes as follows: astrip of the 
seventh cloud, on which the initials of the names 
of the three patriarchs flashed in heavenly light, 
rested on the standard of the tribe of Judah, while 
a second strip of the same cloud, on wbich the sec- 
ond letters of the names of the three patriarchs 
flashed, rested on the standard of the tribe of Reu- 
ben; the standards of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Dan were similarly distinguished by strips of 
the seventh cloud. Hence the first strip of cloud 
bore the letters *N; the second strip, ysi; the third, 
pm; and the fourth, 3pp, the name of Abraham 
being spelled without the letter 4, and appearing 
on these strips of cloud as “Abram.” This n com- 
bined with * and forming the name of God (7), 
appeared on the pillar of cloud that hovered over 
the Ark of the Covenant. During the seven days 
of the week the pillar of cloud went the rounds of 
all the camps of Israel, giving light as the sun by 
day and as the moon by night. When God wished 
the Israelites to remove their camps, the cloud on 
which the letters 7% were marked moved upwaid 
from the Ark of the Covenant. The four other 
strips of cloud followed after it, and as soon as the 
priests noticed these clouds following in the wake 
of the first, they blew their trumpets as the signal 
to continue the journey (“The Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel,” pp. 149-157; a slightly different version is 
found in the description of the cloud in the “ Kanah,” 
ed. Korez, p. 99b-c). "These clouds receded from the 
Israelites when they had committed sins, and thus 
failed to protect them; this happened in the case of 
the tribe of Dan, which, having been guilty of 
idolatry, was assailed by Amalek, and many were 
slain (Mek., Beshallah, Amalek, 1). Compare FIRE, 
PILLAR OF; STANDARD. 

E. C. L. G. 
Critical View: An account somewhat differ- 
ent from that in the two earlier sources of the Pen- 
tateuch, J and E, is found in the latest source, the 
Priestly Code. The latter never speaks of a pillar, 
but merely of a cloud, and this appeared only after 
the erection of the Tabernacle, which it covered by 
day, while by night it contained fire, which was per- 
ceived on the Tabernacle and taken as an omen. 
When the cloud rose the Israelites broke camp, and 
when it was lowered they set. up their tents (com- 
pare Ex. lx. 81 et seg. ; Num. ix. 15 et seg., x. 11 e£ 
seq.. xvii. T). Hence the conception in the Priestly 
Code seems to be based on the idea of the continu- 
ally burning altar-fire in the tent (compare Dillmann, 
on Ex, xiii. 21). 

E. G. H. 


WN. 


COAL: Expressed in the Bible by two words, 
pna (Prov. xxvi. 21; Isa. xliv. 12, liv. 16) and 
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nbn, mons (Ps. xviii, 9 [A. V. 8]; Prov. xxv. 22). 
Since bra means “to glow” or “to burn,” moni 
probably means “the glowing,” and pns, “black 
coal” (compare Prov. xxvi. 21), although this dis- 
tinction does not always obtain (Isa. xliv. 12, liv. 
16) Of course, chareoal is always meant, which 
was made of tamarisk and broom, the kind formed 
of the thick roots of the latter (n3) givingan espe- 
cially strong and lasting heat, and being still much 
sought in the East (Robinson, * Biblical Researches 
in Palestine,” i. 208; Germ. ed., iii. 633). According 
to Jer. vi. 29, the flame was fanned by a bellows 
(MDD), probably the ancient variety worked with the 
feet and hands; but ina picture found in Wilkin- 
son's * Ancient Egyptians,” iii. 839, the Egyptians 
are shown using for that purpose long reeds pro- 
tected against the flame by long metal points. 

Though the coal-fire was used chiefly for cooking 
food, and for baking bread, meat, and fish (Isa. xliv. 
19), it was also used for heating the homes. In the 
winter, live coals were placed in a brazier standing 
in the middle of the room (nN, Jer. xxxvi. 22; AD 
wN, Zech. xii. 6); in the houses of the poor they 
were placed in a hole in the floor. As there were no 
chimneys, the smoke found vent either through the 
door or through the grated window (A321), which 
was generally rather high in the wall (Hosea xiii. 3). 

The word “coal” is often used in à metaphorical 
sense: II Sam. xiv. 7 speaks of the “ quenching of 
the coal” of a man, meaning the complete annihila- 
tion of his issue; while in Prov. xxv. 22 kindness 
bestowed upon an enemy is called *heaping coals 
of fire upon his head," since it tends to waken his 
deadened conscience and help him to realize his 
wrong.  Eeclus. (Sirach) viii. 10 compares the 
smoldering and easily roused passion of the godless 
man to the coal that is easily lighted and breaks forth 
into flame. 

E. G., IL W. N. 

COAT: An outer garment with sleeves, for the 
upper part of the body; in the Dible it is an article 
of dress for both men and women, worn next to the 
skin, and is distinct from the *cloak," or outer gar- 
ment (compare Matt. v. 40); either “shirt” or 
“tunic” would be a more correct rendering. The 
Hebrew has “kuttonet,” rarely * Ketonet," which is 
sometimes translated “robe” or “garment” (Isa. 
xxii. 21; Neh. vii. 70, 72; II Sam. xiii. 18,19; Ezra 
ii. 69). * Kuttonet? is a word of doubtful etymol- 
ogy (coming, perhaps, from a root meaning *to 
clothe”), but its cognate forms are found in Arabic 
(*kattan"), Ethiopic (*ketün?), Assyrian (“kit- 
inné”), and Greek (* chitón ”). 

Originally (Gen. iii. 21) the garment worn by the 
Hebrews was a simple loin-cloth of leaves or skins, 
like that adopted by Elijah (II Kings i. 8, * girdle of 
leather”; compare the use of the “punti” on the 
border of the Red Sea: Müller, “ Asien und Europa,” 
p. 108). In course of time this developed into a 
short shirt, with an aperture for the head to pass 
through, and was gradually lengthened to the knees 
(especially when used by women), and sometimes to 
the ankles. Even tunics with trains are mentioned 
(Isa. vi. 1; Jer. xiii. 22; Nahum iii. 5). Theshirt was 
made at first without sleeves, and also failed to 
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cover the left shoulder (sec Müller, l.e. pp. 296 et seq.). 
The working classes continued to wear the “ primi- 
tive loin-cloth ? (Müller, čb, p. 297), or the sleeveless 
coat, as this allowed full freedom of movement for 
both arms and legs. When the shirt was long, a 
belt or girdle was worn over it, partly for the pur- 
pose of holding it together, but mainly to enable the 
wearer to tuck in the laps when running, walking, 
or working. 

The expression “mouth of the coat” can not be 
understood to mean that the shirt had a collar. It 
denotes simply the opening at the top, fitting closely 
round the neck (Job xxx. 18). At night (Cant. v. 
3) this undergarment was taken off. Later, as outer 
earments came into use, one clothed only with 
the kuttonet was considered to be “naked.” Asa 
sign of mourning, originally, every article of dress 
was removed, and cuts were made in the flesh; but 
as soon as the wearing of the kuttonet alone came 
to be regarded as equivalent to “nakedness,” that 
garment was rent to express grief (II Sam. xv. 32; 
compare Morris Jastrow, in “Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society,” xxi. 28, 39; and see Cvur- 
TINGS) That a loin-girdle was regarded as equally 
inadequate with the kuttonet is shown in Talmudic 
allusions (Shab. 62b; Sotah 9a; Esth. R. 104b). 

The more luxurious classes of society —e.7., women 
of royal blood (II Sam. xiii. 18, 19) and men of lei- 
sure— wore tunics with sleeves. This is the meaning 
of the Hebrew “passim” occurring in the descrip- 
tion of the garment presented to Joseph by his father 
(Gen. xxxvii. 2). It was not “of many colors” (see 
Septuagint); the color of the shirt worn even by 
those of high rank was yellow, or red, or black 
(Müller, Ze. pp. 2097-299) ; the upper garment, wound 
spirally round the body, was of blue and red, and 
showed various patterns, like those worked into 
rugs; but its significance lay in the fact that the 
sleeves (Targ. and Bereshit R. parashah 84) marked 
the favorite son, who was absolved from work. 
These sleeves sometimes extended only to the elbow- 
joint; when they covered the whole length of the 
arm, the lower part was, asa rule, richly ornataented 
with fringe. Whether or not the common shirt had 
seams is not clear. ‘The more costly shirts appear to 
have been sewed together, the seams, especially those 
round the neck, being heavily covered with embroid- 
ered strips (Müller, Ze. pp. 298, 299). The materials 
from which these tunics were made were wool— 
woven by the women—flax, and, for the more 
costly ones, worn by oflicials, both secular and sac- 
erdotal (Ezek. xxvii. 16; Isa. xxii. 21), imported 
Egyptian byssus (“shesh,” Gen. xli. 42; Ex. xxviii. 
39; and “buz,” Ezek. xxvii. 16). 

In Mishnaic times this coat, or shirt, was still 
worn. It is found under the name “onkali” 
(*nokli," Yer. Shab, 15d), which sometimes seems 
to denote a garment worn by women, and is cor- 
rectly explained in the “ ‘Aruk ” as “a thin article of 
apparel worn next to the skin? (compare also Meg. 
24b; Sanh. 82b; M. K. 94a). It was, however, pro- 
vided with sleeves (Brüll, “ Trachten der Juden"; 
Krauss, *Lehnwórter," s.v.)  *Sarbalin? in Dan. 
iii. 21 is not “coat,” but “trousers.” (See COSTUMES 
IN BrBLICAL TIMES). 


E. G. H. G. B. L.—E. G. H. 


COAT OF ARMS: Armorial bearings of fami- 
Hes to Which the risht to bear arms has been granted 
py the recognized heraldic authorities. This right 
i in a heraldic sense distinctly feudal in character; 
and it seems to have originated, toward the end of 
the twelfth century, in the international relations 
during the Crusades, which rendered it desirable to 
introduce some system into the devices on shields. 
As Jews had no recognized position in the feudal 
avstem after this period, they could not use these 
devices, though for some time they were ranked 
with nobles, and had the right of deciding their dis- 
putes by duel. Consequently, no Jewish coats of 
arms were recognized by the heralds in the Middle 
Aves; though rich Jewish families of means used de- 
vices, as is shown by the occurrence of heraldic SEALE. 

The first recorded Jewish coat of arms is that of 
Bassevi von Treuenfeld, which was granted by the 
German emperor Ferdinand IL Jan. 18, 1622. 
Grütz (* Gesch.” x. 37) blazons his shield a blue 
lion, eight red stars in a blue field, thus committing 
one of the most elementary heraldic blunders in thus 
putting color upon color, The true blazon will be 
round below. In the same year two Jewish envoys 
from Candia arrived at Venice bringing with them 
designs practically the same as coats of arms. 
One of these (Samuel Abdala) is figured below; but 
it is unlikely that they were granted by any heraldic 


Arms of Samuel Abdala. 


(From the * Jewish Chronicle.’’) 


authority, since one of the envoys had a device re- 
ferring to his given, and not his family, name. 

The practise of bearing coats of arms became more 
general among the Jews at the time of the Maranos. 
When a Jew became converted in Spain, he was 
generally adopted by some noble family, and there- 
hy obtained the right to bear the family arms. 
In this way many Jewish families gained the 
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right to shields, which they carried with them to 

Holland, and had carved on their tombstones, even 

after they had repudiated Christian- 

Sephardic ity, which had given them the right 

Coats to such shields. It would appear 

of Arms. that at an even earlier period certain 

Spanish Jews had adopted arms; 

since there is on record the elaborate seal of the Ha- 

levis of Toledo, bearing the triple-turreted castle 

of Castile, a device af- 

terward adopted by the 
earl of Beaconsfield. 

In more recent times 
a grant of arms has lost 
its feudal significance; 
and it now merely im- 
plies that the grantee is 
a person of some wealth 
who desires to have the 
same external trap- 
pings as other persons 
in his social position. 
Jews have occasionally 
yielded to this desire, 
and a certain number 
of coats of arms have been granted in England by the 
heraldic authorities. Besides these, those Jews who 
have been received into the ranks of the nobility on 
the continent of Europe have, as a matter of course, 
been granted armorial bearings, which are recorded 
in the usual works on heraldry. There is rarely 
anything distinctively Jewish in the coats of arms 
thus granted. Occasionally, as with the Montetiores 
and the Sassoons, a Hebrew word is used; but as 
a rule the ordinary heraldic signs are utilized. 

The subjoined list of coats of arms of Jewish fami- 
lies—the first that has been made— has been compiled 
from the standard works on heraldry of the respective 
countries, with occasional reference to Jewish books 
in which armorial bearings sporadically occur, The 
full titles of the works cited under names of authors 
at the end of each blazon are as follows: 


Almanac de Gotha. Gotha, 1900-02. 
Annuaire de Ja Noblesse de France (cited as * Annuaire ’’). 
"uris, 1897, 1902. 

Burke, John.—A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Landed Gentry or Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland. 
4 vols. London, 1836-38. 

— —. Extinet and Dormant Baronetcies of England. Ireland, and 
Scotland (cited as " Burke's Extinct Baronetceies"). 2d ed., 
London, 1844. l 

—— Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (cited as " Burke's 
Peerage"). London, 1898. 

—— History of the Landed Gentry. 9 vols. London, 1891. 

Burke, Sir John Bernard.— The General Armory of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, with a Supplement (cited in 
Jacobs! General Armory”). London, 1883. 

Castro, D. Henriques de.—heur van Grafsteenen op de Nederl. 
Portug. Ysrael. Begraafplaats te Ouderkerk aan den Amstel. 
Part i., Leyden, 1853. 

Costa, Isaac da.—A delijke Geslachten Onder de Israelieten, in 
* Ysrael en de Volken.” pp. 460-537. 2d ed.. Utrecht, 1876. 
Dehrett.—House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. London, 

1896. 

Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage (cited 
as ** Debrett’s Peerage). London, 1901. 

Fairbairn.—Book of Crests of the Families of Great Britain and 
Ireland (cited as“ Fairbairn's Crests”’). 2 vols, Edinburgh, 
1892. 

Foster, Joseph.—Collectanea Genealogica. 4 vols. Privately 
printed, London and Aylesbury, 1838-85. 

Fox-Davies, Arthur Charles.—Armorial Families. 
1895. 
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Arms of the Halevi Family. 


(In the British Museum.) 


Edinburgh, 


Coat of Arms 


Freiherrliches Taschenbuch. Gotha, 1902. 

Grifliches Tasehenbuch. Gotha, 1899. 

Jewish Year Book. London, 1900-02, 

Rneschke, Ernst Heinrich. — Neues Allgemeines Deutsches 
Adels-Lexikon. 9 vols. Leipsic, 1859-70. 

Maiehol, D. de.— Dictionnaire Historique et Héraldique.de la 
Noblesse Francaise. 3 vols. Paris. 1895-97. 

Piferrer, D. Francisco.—Nobiliario de los Reinos y Seniorios de 
Espana. 2d ed. 6 vols. Madrid, 1857-60. 

Rietstap, I. B.—Armorial Général, Precedé: d'un Dictionnaire 
des Termes du Blason (cited as “ Rietstap "). 2d ed., 2 vols. 
Gouda, 1887. 

Wapenboek van den Nederlandschen Adel (cited as '* Riet- 
stap, Wapenboek "). 2vols. Groningen, 1853-87. 

Siebmacher, l.—Grosses und Allgemeines Wappenbuch. Nu- 
remberg. 1856-86. 

Vorsterman van Oijen.—Stam-en-Wapenboek van Aanzienlijke 
Nederlandsche Familien. 3 vols. Groningen, 1585-90, 

Walford, E.—County Families of the United Kingdom. 
annual issue. London, 1897. 

Wurzbach, Constant yon.—Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiser- 
thums Oesterreich. 59 vols. Vienna, 18556-89.. 
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Coats oF ARMS or Jews FAMILIES. 


Abarbanel (Spain, Portugal, Holland): Argent, a lion gules, 
rampant, toward a tower gules. [Rietstap, i. 1; Da Costa, p. 
511.] 

Abarbanel de Sousa (Portugal): Quarterly, 1 and 4, ar- 
gent, a lion gules, rampant, toward a tower gules (for Abar- 
banel); 2 and 3, argent, four crescents, appointé, affronté, 
gules (1. 2. 1) (for Sousa). [Rietstap; Da Costa, ib.] 

Abarbanel da Veiga (Portugal): Quarterly, gules, an 
eagle argent: argent, three fleurs-de-lis azure. [Tb.] 

Abdala (Corfu, 1622; grant for Samuel Abdala): Divided, 
dexter, in an outstretehed hand the goblet for the Kiddush in 
a fleld azure; sinister, in an outstretched hand a twig of myr- 
tle (which in Corfu supplies the place of the spice-box), in a 
feld or. [*‘ Jewish Chronicle," Sept. 19, 1902, pp. 23-25, 55. 
See illustration on page 125.] 

A bendana (Amsterdam): Twoswords, put in saltier, the hilts 
below. Crest: Upon a helmettwo ostrich-plumes. [JEWISH 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, i. 52.] , ] 
Abendana: an eagle upon a bolt of lightning, surrounded 


by a sun, Crest: A sinister hand. Colors or metals un- 
known. [Da Costa, p. 513.] 

Aboab: Or, five stars, 2. 1. 2, put saltier-like (see Frontis- 
piece, Fig. 4). [Piferrer, i. 21; compare Da Costa, p. 515.] 
Aboab (Altona, Hamburg): A house or fortress with cannon 
and banner. ['" Ost und West," Aug., 1902, p. 534, from 

Grunwald, ** Portugiesengrüber," 1902.] 

Abolais (Portugal, Holland): Divided, 1, a lion rampant 
toward 2, half of a tree, a rose in the point. Crest: A lion 
issuant, turned the re- 
verse way (dexter). 
Colors unknown. Date, 
5392 = 1632. [De Castro, 
plate xiv.] 

Abravanel: Per bend, 
charged with a star (8 
points) between two 
arrows, the points up- 
ward, accompanied by 
twostars (8). Crest: Upon 
a helmet two serpents en- 
twined, combatant. Colors 
unknown. [JEWISH EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, i. 127.] 

Acosta (Spain, Portugal, 
Holland): Quarterly, 1, or, 
a mountain, surmounted 
by a plantation of reeds, 
proper; 2, gules, a duck natant, proper; 8, gules, a hill, sur- 
mounted by a towered castle argent, embattlements azure; 
at the entrance to the castle à pomegranate. half opened, 
proper; 4, azure, five stars (5) argent (2. 1. 2), saltier-like. 
[Piferrer, i. 17; Rietstap, i. 7.] 

Aguilar (Spain): Gules, an eagle sable, holding in its beak a 
shield gules, charged with three bars or. [Rietstap, i. 16; 
Piferrer's plate gives shield in center of the eagle.] 

Aguilar or D'Aguilar (London, Spain, Portugal): Gules, 
an eagle or, surmounted by a bezant argent; in a chief ar- 
gent, three hills sinople, surmounted each by a pear or, stem 
and leaves sinople. Crest: A lion issuant or, charged by a 
bezant argent. [Rietstap, i. 16.] 
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Alvarez (Spain, Holland): Per pale, 1, or, a tree sinople. 
at the base of the trunk a wolf sable; 2, ehecky argent and 
gules. [Piferrer, iv., No. 1573.) 

Andrade or D'Andrade (Spain, 
ete.): Or, ive wolves passant sable 
(2.2.1). [Rietstap, ii. 47.] 

Arnstein, Arnsteiner (Aus- 
tria; creation: knight 17933 baron 
1793-98): Quarterly, | and 4, azure, 
an eagle argent ; 2 and 3, argent, 
a fess azure, charged by a sun or. 
Over all, sable, à crown or, sur- 
mounted by a bunch of fiveostrich- 
plumes or. Two crests: (1) Wings, 
alternately azure and argent. 
Lambrequins: Argent and azure. 
(2) Five ostrich-plumes or. 
Lambrequins: Or and sable. 
[Rietstap, 1.69; Kneschke, i. 114.] 

Asser (Amsterdam): Azure, a bend argent, a border or, some- 
times charged by four '* A's" sable, put in the cantons. Sup- 
porters: Two lions regardant, proper. [Rietstap, i. 76.] 

Avernas-le-Gras. See SUASSO and LOPEZ-SUASSO-DIAZ- 
DA FONSECA, below. 

Azevedo (Acebedo = holly-tree) (Castile): Quarterly, 1 and 
4, argent, a holly-tree sinople; 2 and 3, or, a wolf passant 


wy uz sable. The shield is surrounded by 
KIK 
SI 


Alvarez. 


a border gules, charged with eight 

julii small saltiers or. [Rietstap, i. 92; 
Piferrer, iii., No. 1272.] 

Azevedo - Coutinho (Brabant): 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, or, a holly-tree 
sinople; 2 and 3, argent, a wolf 
passant sabie. The shield is sur- 
rounded by a border gules, charged 
with a fleur-de-lis argent, and five 
hatchets 


Rora 
YN SN. 


MESES) netos 


Bassevi von 'Treuenfeld (Aus- 
tria; creation Jan, 18, 1622); Sable, 


a bend argent. charged by three 
Stars (5) gules, and accompanied 
by two lion-leopards or. Crest: A 
lion issuant or, between couped 
wings; dexter, argent and sable; 
Sinister, orand gules. Lambrequins : 
Dexter, or and sable; sinister, 
argentandgules. [Rietstap, i. 128.] 
Bebri (1673): In ashield, a sword, quiver with arrows and bow, 
with a cuirass. Crest: Upon the helmet of a prince (?) a cu- 
bit arm, dexter, holding a 
simitar. Colors not known. 
[De Castro, plate vi.] 
Belmonte: Gules, a lion 
rampant or; in a -chief 
azure, three roses argent. 
Crest: A. buneh of ostrich- 
plumes (5). | Supporters: 
Two vultures sable, collared 
argent, holding a standard. 


Bassevi von Treuenfeld. 


Motto: Virtute et fde. 
[JEWISII ENCYCLOPEDIA. ii. 
0665. ] 

Bernal (Spain, England): 
Gules, a horse courant 
argent, saddled and bridled 
azure. [Rietstap, i. 177.] 

Bessels (Amsterdam): 


Azure, a fess, ondé, argent, 
accompanied by three stars 
or (1. 2); in the point of a 
chief a fleur-de-lis argent. 
[ Rietstap. i. 188.] 
Bleichroder (Prussia; cre- 
ation March 8, 1872): 
Cheekered of nine fields; 
five gules, four sable; the 
seams argent. Crest: Two 
wings sable and gules, each 
Lambrequins: Dexter, argent 
[Rietstap, i. 205.] 


Bebri. 


wing charged by a fess argent. 
and sable; sinister, argent and gules. 


"rito (Castile): Gules, nine lozenges argent (8. 3. 3), each 
lozenge charged by a lion gules. [Rietstap, i. 304; Piferrer, 


x.v.] 

Bueno (1669): In a shield the tree of life, colors not known. 
[De Castro, plate v.] 

Caceres-Solis (Seville, Spain, Holland): According to Riet- 
stap: Or, a deer gules; a border comp. vairé and or. [Riet- 
stap, i. 351.] According to Piferrer: Or, a sun gules (for So- 
lis); a border comp. vairé argent and azure. [Piferrer, ii. 
106.] 

Cahen d'Anvers (France): Azure, a lion or, holding in his 
paws a harp or; a border argent, charged by eight billets 
azure. [" Annuaire," p. 385.] 

Cahen d'Anvers, Marquis de Torre-Alfina (Italy ; creation 
1885): Divided by a seam argent, J, gules, a tower argent, 
embattled with five pieces à la Guelph, surmounted by an 
alfa-plant arraché or; 2. azure, a Jion or, holding a harp or; 
ail surrounded by a border argent, brochant, and charged by 
eight billets azure. [Ib. p. 385.] 

Camondo (Italy; creation April 28, 1867; arms of Abraham 
calvator Camondo) : Divided, 1, gules, six bezants or (3. 2. D: 
2. sinople, two hands joined together, habilé gules, issuing 
dexter and sinister from a cloud argent. A chief over all the 
division argent, charged by a fleur-de-lis fleuronné, accompa- 
nied by two stars, all azure. [1). p. 385.] 

Capadose (Amsterdam, The Hague): Divided, 1, sinople, two 
small angels proper, affronté in chief, holding together a 
mantle gules, lined ermine, in point a beehive or, put upon a 
terrace proper; the beehive accosted by four bees or. and ac- 
companied by two other bees or, brochant upon the terrace 
underneath the beehive; 2, or, a lion gules. Crest: A bee- 
hive. Supporters: Two lion-leopards proper. [Rietstap, i. 
368. ] 

Cardozo (England): Sable, five bezants or (2. 1. 2); a chief 
denché argent, charged with three tobaeco-plants sinople. 
Crest: A savage proper, issuant, holding in his dexter hand 
a tobacco-plant sinople ; the sinister is leaned upon a triangle 
or. [Rietstap, i. 873.] 

Carvajal: Or, a bend sable, a border argent, charged with 
an ouk-braneh sinople, acorns or, wound around the shield. 
[Rietstap. ii. 1312.] 

Castello (England): On a bend cottised, three triple-turreted 


towers, accompanied by a lion rampant in upper, and an an- 
tique crown in lower, division. Crest: Out of a mural crown 


five ostrich-plumes, surmounted by a triple-turreted tower. 
Motto: Utriusque arbiter. . . . [Gaster, " Hist. of Bevis 
Marks," plate facing p. 161.] 

Castro, De (Hamburg, Altona): A tower and a hand. Motto: 
Castrum et fortitudo mea Deus. [tOst und West," Aug. 
1902, p. 588.] 

Castro, De (Portugal, Spain, Holland, Hamburg): Argent, 
six bezants azure (3. 8). Crest: A lion issuant, proper, armé, 
lampassó gules, erowned or. Lambrequins: Argent and 
azure. [Vorsterman van Oijen, plate 18.] 

Cesana (Corfu, 1622; grant for Sanson Cesana): The given 
name of Cesana being that of the Biblical hero Samson, in 
the escutcheon is seen a man sitting on the back of a lion, in 
the act of tearing open the mouth of the animal. [*Jew. 
Chron." Sept. 19, 1902, pp. 28-25, 55.] 

Cohen (England; granted to Samuel Cohen, Esq.. of Park 
Place, Brixton): Or, two chevronels azure between two griflins 
segreant in chief gules, and in base, on à mount vert, an oak- 
tree proper. Crest: A demi-lion issuant, barry of eight argent 
and gules; in the dexter paw an acorn, slipped proper. [Burke, 
“ General Armory,” p. 211.] 

Cohen (England): Or, a lion 
rampant gules. Crest: A bear's 
head, couped sable, muzzled 
gules. [Ib. p. 211.] 

Cohen (England): A chevron 
cottised, charged with three bez- 
ants (roses?), accompanied in 
chief by two roses, in base by a 
stag'shead. Crest: A stag's head 
erased, holding in its mouth a 
rose with stem and leaves. Motto 
ilegible. Colors not known. 
[Gaster, l.c. plate facing p. 161.] 

Cohn (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; crea- 

tion, 1869, for Moritz Cohn): Gules, a wheel or. winged or, 

surmounted by a crane argent; in a chief azure, a rising 
sun or, upon a tertre sinople. Crest: The wheel, winged, 
surmounted by the crane. Lambrequins: Dexter. or and 
azure; sinister, or and gules. Supporters: ‘Two figures, one 
representing Industry, habit argent, with a brownish mantle, 


ay 
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accompanied by her attributes, amongst them a beehive: 
the other Fidelity, habit azure, rifl. yellow, accosted by a dog. 
Motto: Thitig und treu. [Rietstap, i. 443; Siebmacher, 
** Anhalt,” plate 9.] 

ene. (Spain): Azure, five eagles or (2. 1. 2). [Rietstap, 1. 
465. 

Costa, Da (Portugal, Holland ; arms of Isaac da Costa, poet): 
Gules, six ribs argent fesswise, three in a row, one upon an- 
other. Crest: Two ribs in saltier argent, bound gules (see 
Frontispiece, Fig. 8). [Rietstap, i. 469.] 

Costa, Da (London): Or, three ribs gules in fess, one upon 
another. Crest: A reindeer passant, proper. ([Rietstap, i. 469.] 

Curiel (Spain, Holland, Hamburg): Gules, a bend or, engou- 
lée by two dragons’ heads or, a border azure, charged by 
eight kettles or. [Rietstap, i. 197.] 

Delmar (Prussia; creation May 14, 
1810, for Ferdinand Moritz Levi 
Delmar): Divided, 1, parted, (a) 
azure, three annulets, mal ordonné, 
interlaced or; (b) argent, a twig of 
oak, arraché, sinople in base: 2, or, 
& pyramid natural upon a terrace 
sinople. A fess argent, brochant, 
charged with three stars (5) argent. 
The shield surrounded by a border 
or. [Rietstap, i. 522; Kneschke, ii. 
441.] 

Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (Eng- 
land; creation Aug. 21, 1876): Per 
saltier gules and argent a castle, 
triple-turreted, in chief proper, two 
lions sable in fess sable, and an eagle displayed in base or. 

Crest: Issuant from a wreath of 

oak a castle, triple-turreted, all 

proper. Supporters: Dexter, an 
eagle ; sinister, a lion, both or, and 
gorged with a collar gules, pendent 
therefrom an escutcheon of the last, 
charged with a tower argent. 

[Foster, ‘‘Collectanea Genealo- 

gica,” i. 10; Rietstap, i. 543.] 

Eichthal (Bavaria; creation 1814, 
A. E. Seligmann): Azure, two rocks 


argent from the base of the shield, 
accompanied in chief by two stars 


or, Crest: Upon a crown two wings 
argent, each charged by a fess argent, surcharged by a star or. 
Lambrequins: Argent and azure. 
[Rietstap, i. 602; Siebmacher, 
* Bavaria," plate 29.] 

Elkan von Elkansberg (Aus- 
tria; ereation inscribed Bavaria, 
1895): Azure, a ehevron, accosted 
inchief dexter by a staff (attribute 
of Mercury): sinister, an anchor, 
on the left side of same a star, 
all argent; the chevron accom- 
panied in point by a crane proper, 
upon a tertre sinople. Crest: 
Upon a crown the crane upon a 
tertre, between divided wings, 
alternately argent and azure. 
[Rietstap, i. 600: Siebmacher, 
“ Bayrischer Adel." plate 84.] 

Enriquez, Henriques (Spain, England): Party per chev- 
ron, argent, two lions rampant gules; gules, a triple-towered 

castle or; port, windows, and 
ed masonry azure. Crest: A lamb 
acl passant upon a Wreath of the 

a colors. Motto: Deus Pastor meus! 

= [Piferrer, i. 31.] 

agi | Erlanger (Austria, Frankfort-on- 

the-Main, Paris, Portugal; crea- 

tion Portugal, 1859, and Austria, 

1871): 1, argent, a fess azure, 

accosted by two turtles azure (one 

in chief and one in point): 97. 

azure, an anchor argent (some- 


Disraeli. 


Bichthal. 


Elkan von Elkansberg. 
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GEN) times or. an anehor sable). 
ier Motto: Rast ich, so rost ich! 


[*Annuaire de la Noblesse,” 
1897, p. 386.) 

Eskeles (Austria; creation 1797; 

knights 1810; baronets 1822): Quarterly, 1 and 4, or, a demi- 


eagle sable, beaked and membered or, moving from the 


Enriquez. 


Coat of Arms 


partition; 2 and 8, azure, two winged serpents enlacés, af- 

frontés ; over all, argent. a redorte of vine proper, adorned 
With branches, sinople; clusters of 
grapes azure. Three crests: 1 and 
3, three ostrich-plumes, one argent, 
between two azure; 2, an eagle ep. 
sable, beaked and membered or. 
Supporters: Two cranes proper. 
Motto: Patrie suisque. [Rietstap, 
i. 627.] 

Espinosa (Spain and Flanders): 
Argent, a tree terrassé sinople, ac- 
costed by two wolves affrontés, sa- 
ble, rampant toward the trunk; a 
border gules, charged with eight 

§ lanches or. [Rietstap. i. 629.] 
Faudel-Phillips: Quarterly, land 

4, paly of six ermine and azure, on 

a chief gules a squirrel sejant, crack- 

ing a nut (for Phillips) : 2 and 3, 

quarterly argent and or, inland 4 

a chevron azure, and in 2 and 3a 

peacock’s head crased proper, all 
within a border sable (for Faudel). Crests: (1) Upon a mount 
vert, a squirrel sejant, cracking a nut or; between on the dex- 
ter side a trefoil slipped. and on the sinister a branch of hazel 
fructed, extending to the dexter, charged on the shoulder 
with an acorn, leaved and slipped, proper. (2) Upon a mount 
a peacock regardant, in its pride, proper; between two rose- 
leaves argent, leaved and slipped vert. Supporters: Dexter, 
a Hindoo; sinister, a Mohammedan of India, both habited 
proper. Motto: Netentesaut perfice. [' Jewish Year Book,” 
1902.] 

Fonseca: Azure, five stars or (2.1. 2). (Compare LOPEZ DE 
FONSECA, LOPEZ-SUASSO, and LOPEZ-SUASSO-DIAZ-DA FỌN- 
SECA [see Frontispiece, Fig. 4.]) 

Fould (France): Divided diago- 
nally, 1, azure. a lion argent; 2, 
sinople, a lion or; a bend ermine 
over all the division, in a chief 
sable. three starsor. Motto: Aide 
toi, Dieu taidera! [" Annuaire 
de la Noblesse de France," 1897, 
p. 387.] 

Franco (England; for Jacob 
Franco, London): Argent, a foun- 
tain proper, thereout a palm-tree 
issuant, vert. Crest: On a wreath 
of the above colors a dexter arm, 
couped and embowed, habited 
purple. purfled or, the cuff argent, 
the hand proper, holding therein 
à palm-tree vert. Motto : Sub pace 
copia. (Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc, England," ii., Append., p. 166.] 

Franco-Mendes (Amsterdam): Gules, a ringlet or, accom- 
panied by three lions naissant or. Crest: Out of a mural 
crown or, a lion issuant or. [Da Costa, p. 512; Rietstap, 
1.703.) 

Gideon (England; creation 1759): Party per chevron. vert 
and or; ina chief a rose or, between two fleurs-de-lis argent: 

in base a lion rampant. regardant, 

azure. [Burke's " Extinct Baron- 
etcies," p. 21s.] 

IGoldsehmidt (Austria: creation 

July 27, 1862): Quarterly, 1, party 

argent and gules, an anchor argent, 

broché upon the party passed 

through a mural erown argent: 2 

and 9, or. a bar azure, charged by 

three stars or; 4, party, argent and 
gules, an eagle of alternate colors, 
charged upon the breast with the 
letter "F" or. The shield is sur- 
rounded by a border gules. Crests: 

(1) A nombriled eseutcheon De- 

tween wings argent. Lambrequins: 

Argent and gules, (2) &ix enrs of 
corn or between wings azure: each wing charged by a eres- 
cent or. Lambrequins: Orand azure. Motto: Super omnia 
veritas: [Rietstap, i. 794-795. ] 

Goldsmid: Per saltier erminois and ermine, on a chief 
gules, a goldfinch proper between two roses or (being the 
family arms); over all an escutcheon gules, charged with a 
tower or. and ensigned by the coronet of a baron of Portugal, 
Crest; Ist, out of a coronet of a baron of Portugal proper, a 


Faudel-Phillips. 


Franco. 


Gideon. 
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demi-dragon with wings elevated, or, holding in its claws 
à rose gules, slipped, proper; 2d, a demi-lion argent, in 
the paws a bundle of twigs 

erect, or, banded azure. 9 
Supporters: Dexter, a lion Be 
argent, dueally erowned aud 
charged on the shoulder 
with a rose gules; sinister, 
a wyvern with wings cele- 
vated, or, and charged on 
the shoulder with a rose 
giles. Mottoes: Over crests, 
Quis similis tibi in fortibus 
domine? (Ex. xv. 1l : Mac- 
cabean motto), Under the 
arms, Concordia et sedulitate. ['* Jewish Year Book,” 1896.] 

Gomez (America; Moses Gomez, Jr., 1768): Three flshes naiant 
in pale, the first and third looking to the dexter, the middle 
one to the sinister side. Colors not known. . 

Gomez de Sossa (Spain, Holland): Double shield : (1) Di- 
vided horizontally, 1, three towers: 2, a femede-tis. (2) A 
bar, charged by a star, and ac- 
companied by two stars, one on 
top,one in base. Crest: A lion is- 
Suant. Colors not known. [From 
a tombstone in Port.-Jewish cem- 
etery, Amsterdam, dated 5427 = 
1667 and 5431 = 1671 respectively; 
De Castro, p. 83.] 

Günzburg (Hesse; creation Nov. 
9, 18/0; barons Aug. 2, 1874; 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, argent, an 
arm in armor proper, holding a 
lance of tournament with its 
pennon, all gules; 2 and 3, gules, 
à beehive or, accompanied by three bees, mal ordonnées, 
argent. Crest: A deer issuant, proper, armed or. Lambre- 
quins: Dexter, argent and gules; sinister, or and gules. Sup- 
porters: Dexter, a deer proper, armed or; sinister, a lion or. 
Motto: Laboramus. [Rietstap, i. 1043.] 

Haber (Baden; creation June 2, 1829); Quarterly, 1 and 4, a 
lion or, in 1 the lion contourné : 2 and 8, or, two demi-wings, 
adossé, sable. Over all: Azure, nine ears of oats or upon a 
terrace sable. Crest: A star or between wings sable. Lam- 
brequins: Or and gules. [Rietstap, i. 861; Siebmacher, * Ba- 
den," plate 32.] 

Haber von Lindsberg (Austria: 
creation 1869): Quarterly with 
center-shield, azure nine ears of 
oats, fan-like: 1, or, a demi-lion 
sable; 2, sable, a demi-eagle or ; 3, 
gules, a lion or, contourne, crowned 
or; 4, argent, open wings sable. 
Crest: (1) A double eagle issuant, 
sable; (2) between open wings 
sable, a star or ; (3) the lion of the 
field or, issuant, eontourné. Lambre- 
guins: (1) Sable and or; (2) azure 
and or; (3) gules and or. [Siebmacher, '* Baden,” p. 53. 

Halevi (Toledo): A triple-towered castle, charged with a 
fleur-de-lis (see illustration, page 125). [Lucien Wolf, 
"Jewish Coats of Arms,” in * Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng." 
ii. 155.] 

Heine (Prussia; creation 1840): Gules, a chevron rer versá, 
azure, accompanied by three fleurs-de-lis, mal ordonnés, ar- 
gent. [Rietstap, i. 717.] 

Heine-Geldern (Austria; creation 1867; barons 1870): 1 
aud 4, azure, two swords argent, hilted or, put in saltier ; 2 
and 5, divided, gules and or; an eagle or upon the gules, and 
sable upon the or, Over all azure, three stars argent. 
Crest: Couped wings, dexter, argent and azure; sinister, 
gules and or. Lanibrequins: The same. Supporters: Two 
lions gules. Motto: Alles durch Gott! [Rietstap, i. 918.] 

Herschell (England; creation 1886): Per fess azure and 
Sable, In fess a fasces proper, between three stags’ heads, 
couped or. Crest: On a mount vert a stag proper, collared 
azure and supporting with its dexter forefoot a fasees in bend 
or. Supporters: On either side a stag proper, collared azure, 
standing on n fasces or. Motto: Celeriter! [Debrett’s ‘t Peer- 
age," p. 414.] 

Hirsch von Gereuth (Bavaria; creation 1818): Or, a stag 
rampant, proper, with antlers of six ends, Jampassé gules, 
upon à mount sinople ; sometimes also upon a tertre sinople 
(see Frontispiece, Fig. 2). [ Annuaire," p. 391; Siebmacher, 
“ Bayrischer Adel,” p. 99.] 
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Hofmann von Hofmannsthal (Austria; creation Aug. 
121835): Quarterly, 1, or, upon a. rock proper an eagle in pro- 
‘se, proper, lampassé, gules ; in his right claw a bunch of six 
arrows argent, pointed upward; 2, azure, a poor-box argent 
us he was poormaster); 3,4 book, bound gules, gilt edges, 
supported by the two Hebrew tables of the Decalogue ; upon 
the dexter, in Roman numbers, I.-IIT.; sinister, IV.-X.; 4, or, 
4 mulberry-leaf proper, stem downward, charged by a silk- 
wort proper, head upward. Crest: Between eagle-wings, 
alternately azure and or, an anchor argent, standing erect, 
the ring toward the sinister side. [Rietstap, ji. 1260, Supple- 
ment, Wurzbach, ix. 166.] 
Honig von Honigsberg (Austria; creation 1789, for Israel 
(louie): Quarterly, J and 4, azure, upon a mountain sinople 
a dead Hon proper, stretched upon his back, eight bees or, 
swarming around his open jaws; 2 and 3, gules, a bar argent, 
charged with four tobacco-plants proper. Crest: A lion issu- 
ant, proper, holding in the dexter paw a tobacco-plant proper. 
Lainbrequins: Dexter, argent and azure; sinister, argent 
and gules. [Wurzbach, ix. 124.] 
Hurtado de Mendoza: Azure, a 
bend or, eugou!^^ by two lions’ 
heads or. [Rietstap, i. 1010.] 
Hurtado de Mendoza: Gules, 
five panels argent (2. 1. 2), the stems 
upward. [Rietstap, ii. 96.] 
Jessel: Azure, a fess sable ragulé 
ermine between three eagles’ heads 
erased argent; in the center chief 
point a torch erect and fired proper. 
Crest: A torch fesswise, fired proper, 
surmounted by an eagle volant, 
argent, holding in the beak a pearl, 
also argent. Motto:  Persevere! 
B [Jewish Year Book."] 
| Joel von Joelson (Austria; crea- 
tion Sept. 1, 1817): Party by gules and 
argent; in gules two stars argent; 
in argent gules. Crests: (1) A star 
argent between two horns gules; 

= (2) a star gules between two pro- 

Jessel. boscides argent. [Rietstap, i. 1095.] 

Josephs (Holland): Azure, a goose 
passant, or. [Rietstap, ii. 1265, Supplement.]. 

Kaulla (Joseph Kaulla, banker, Munich; acknowledged in 
Bavaria 1866): Sable, a horse argent, galloping, upon a ter- 
race sinople; a border argent, charged with five bezants or. 
Crest: A fox issuant, proper, over his head a star argent, be- 
tween couped wings, dexter, gules and sable ; sinister, or and 
sable, Lambrequins: Dexter, or and sable; sinister, gules 
and sable. [Rietstap, i. 1069. ] 

Kusel (Zngland; naturalized 1867; Italy; creation 1890; 
royal license for England 1892-93): Azure, a lion rampant, 
argent, holding in his paws a ring or. Crest: Crown of à 
baron of Italy. Motto: Qui perstat vincit! [Debrett's '' Peer- 
age,” p. 927.4 

Lammel (Austria; creation, 1812 for Simon, and 1856 for 
Leopold, Limmel): Azure, a lamb argent upon a hillock sino- 
ple. In achief or, an eagle sable, lampassé gules, spread out. 
crests: (1) Dexter, the spread eagle of the field ; (2) sinister, 
hetween open wings, alternately or and azure, a star or. 
Lambrequins: Azure and or. [Knescehke, v. 850; Wurzbach, 
xiii. 476.] 

Lemos, De: Double arms (probably De Lemos and wife): 
d) sinister, a lion rampant; (2) a burning light in a candle- 
stiek. Crest: Threeostrich-plumes, colors not known. [Port.- 
Jew, cemetery, Altona; ‘Ost und West," Aug., 1902, p. 509.] 

Leon, De (America): Argent, a lion rampant gules, crowned 
or. Motto: Concordia res paryæ crescunt. [Piferrer, vi., No. 
281; Rietstap, ii. 51.] 

Levin (London, England, late of New Zealand): Vert, on a 
chevron nebulé between four eseallops, three in chief and one 
in base, or a cross crosslet crossed of the field. Crest: On a 
mount a squirrel passant, proper, resting the right foot on an 
escallop or. Motto: Certavi et vice. [Burke's * General Ar- 
mory,” Supplement, s.v.] 

Levy (England; granted to Joseph Moses Levy of London, and 
borne by his son Edward Levy Lawson of Hall Barn, Bucks, 
D.L., lord of the manor of Beaconsfield, who assumed by 
royal license, Dec. 11, 1875, the surname of Lawson): Arms: 
Gules, a saltier parted and fretté or, between two rams’ heads 
couped, fesswise, argent. Crest: A ram argent, holding in 
the mouth a trefoil, slipped vert, and resting the dexter foreleg 
on a quatrefoil. Motto: Of old I hold! [Burke's "General 
Armory," Supplement. ] 
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Levy (America; family of Moses Levy): Two keys put in sal- 
tier, the key-locks upward, aecompanied by two lions com- 
batant, brandishing a seax; in chief over the saltier a pair 
Of scissors, open, blades downward. Crest: A demi.lion 
erased, brandishing a seax. [From an impression.] 

Lopez (Englund; grant Nov. 1, 1803, for Massey Lopez, Esq., 
Jamaica): Quarterly, 1 and 4, azure, on a chevron ; between 
three eagles rising, or, as many bars gemel, gules; on a 
chief of the second five lozenges of the first (for Lopez); 2 and 
8,in a landscape fiela a fountain, thereout issuing a palm- 
tree, all proper (for Franco); and impaling the arms of New- 
man, namely : azure, three demi-lions, couped argent, crusilly 
sable. Upon the escutcheon, which is charged with his badge 
of Ulster as.a baronet, is placed a helmet befitting his degree, 
with a mantling azure and argent. Crests: (1) Upon a wreath 
of the colors a lion sejant, erminois, gorged with a bar gemel 
as in the arms, reposing the dexter paw on a lozenge azure 
(for Lopez). (2) Upon a wreath of the colors a dexter arm, 
couped and embowed, babited purpure, purtled and diapered 
or, the cuff argent, holding in the hand proper a palm-branch 
vert (for Franco). Mottoes: Quod tibi id alii (for Lopez); 
Sub pace copia (for Franco). [Fox-Davies, p. 627; Debrett's 
** Peerage,” p. 370; Lucien Wolf, l.c. Appendix, p. 166; Riet- 
stap, ii. 96.) 

Lopez (Biscaya, Belgium, Holland): Argent. two wolves pas- 
sant, sable, one upon the other; a border gules, charged 
with eight saltiers or (see Frontispiece, Fig. 1). [Rietstap, 
ii. 96.] 

Lopez de Fonseca (Biscaya): Quarterly, 1 and 4, argent, 
two wolves sable, one upon the other; a border gules, charged 
with eight flanches or (for Lopez); 2, counter-quarterly, a and 
d. or, a iion gules, armé, lampassé, couronné, azure (for Suas- 
so); b and e, gules, five panels argent (2. 1. 2), the stems up- 
ward (for Hurtado de Mendoza): 3, azure. five stars or (2, 1. 2) 
(for Fonseca) (see Frontispiece, Fig. 4). [Rietstap, ii. 96.] 

Lopez-Suasso (Spain, Brabant, Holland; registered 1818, 
1821): Divided, 1, argent, two wolves sable, one upon the 
other; a border gules, eharged with eight flanches or (for 
Lopez): 2, quarterly, a and d or, a lion gules, armé, lampassé, 
couronné, azure (for Suasso); b and c, gules, five panels argent 
(2. 1. 2), the stems upward (for Hurtado de Mendoza) (see 
Frontispiece, Fig, +). [Rietstap, ii. 96.] l 

Lopez-Suasso-Diaz-Da Fonseca (Spain, Brabant; rec- 
ognized in Holland 1881): Quarterly, 1 and 4, argent, two 
wolves sable, one upon the other; a border gules, charged 
with eight flanches or (for Lopez); 2, counter-quarterly, a 
and d or, a lion gules, armé, lampassé, couronné azure (for 
Suasso): b, and c, gules, five panels argent (2. 1. 2), tbe stems 
upward (for Hurtado de Mendoza); 3, azure, five stars or 
(2.1.2) (for Da Fonseca) (see Frontispiece, Fig. 4). [Rietstap, 
ii. 96.] 

Losada y Lousada, De (Dukes in Spain, England); AZ- 
ure, three doves regardant, argent, wings expanded or, in 
their beaks a sprig of olive proper. Crest: On a mount vert 
a dove,as in the arms, asprig of olive in its beak proper. 
Supporters: Two angels proper, the exterior hand of each 
supporting a standard gules, charged with an Eastern crown 
or. Motto: El honor es mia guia. [Burke's "General Ar- 
mory.” p. 623; Fairbairn's " Crests”; Debrett’s ** Peerage,"] 

Lowenthal (Austria; creation July 30, 1868. for Max Ritter 
von LówenthaD: Divided by a bar or; upper felg, azure, a 
bee or: lower field, gules, a lion or, lampassé gules; in his 
dexter paw three flashes of lightning or. Crests: (1) Wings. 
alternately azure and or; (2) the lion of the field, with the 
flashes. Lambrequins: Dexter, azure and or; sinister, gules 
and or. [Wurzbaeh, xv. 453.] 

Machado (Spain, Flanders): Gules, five hatchets argent (7. 
1.3)». [Hietstap, ii. 122. 

Machiels-Clinbourg (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; creation Aug. 
8, 1884): Azure, a bar argent, accompanied in chief by a tower 
or, pierced by two archiéres sable; in base two stars (5) or. 
Motto; Laborest deeus! [Rietstap, ii. 1276, Supplement.] 

Marx von Marxburzg (Austria; creation, chevaliers April 
10, 1875; barons, Sept. 18, 1881); Azure, a tower argent, doors 
and windows sable, surmounted by a erane proper, put 
on a rock proper, the azure chapé or, charged dexter and 
sinister by a demi-eagle or, moving from the field. Crests: (1) 
Antique wings, one or, back, one sable, front, each charged 
by an acorn, tiged and branched or, the stem downward. 
Lambrequins: Or and sable. (2) A screech-owl proper. 
Lambrequins: Argent and azure. Supporters: Two eagles 
sable. Motto: Recte et suaviter. [Rietstap, ii. 644.] 

Mattos, De (Spain, Portugal, Holland): Gules, a fir-tree sino- 
ple, rooted argent between two lions rampant, affronté, or, 
armed azure. [De Castro, p. 103; Rietstap, ii. 1916. ] 
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Mayer-Ketschendorf (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; ereation 1889, 
for Jaeob and Adolph Mayer): Divided, l, argent a lion gules, 
armed and erowned azure; 
2, azure, upon a tertre sinople 
three barley-ears or. Crest: 
The lion issuant. Lambre- 
quins: Dexter, gules and ar- 
gent; sinister, azure and or. 
Motto: Fortes fortuna adju- 
vat. [°° Freiberrliehes Tas- 
chenbuch," Gotha, 1808, p. 
578. | 

Mendes (Amsterdam; arnis 
of Abraham Rodrigo Men- 
des): Dexter, an archer: sin- 
ister, a lion rampant on a 
tree. Overall an eagle, hold- 
ing a roll or a fish. Crest: 
The coronet of a baron. 

"d tn the Colors unknown. [From a 

Mendes. tombstone dated 5470 = 1709; 

De Castro, plate xiii.] 

Mendez (London; arms of Moses Mendez, 1746): Gules, six 
ribs argent, arranged in two rows of three fesswise; a canton 
ermine. Motto: Gratia Dei suficit me. [Rietstap, ii. 197: 
Tausin, " Dictionnaire des De- 
vises," i. 209.) 

Mesquita (Spain): Quarterly, or 
and azure, a griffin azure in or, 
and or in azure. [Rietstap, ii. 
209.] 

Mocatta (England): Per chevron, 
a seven-branched candlestiek in 
base, two cinquefoils in point. 
Crest: A leopard issuant. gardant, 
holding a cinquefoil between his 
paws. Motto: Adhere and pros- 
per. [Wolf, " Anglo-Jewish Coats 
of Arms," in " Trans. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. Eng." 1895, p. 161.] 

Montagu: Or, on a pile azure 
between two palm-trees eraudi- 
cated in base proper, a tent 
argent. Crest; A stag statant, 
holding in the mouth a sprig of 
palm, proper, in front of a flag- 
staff erect, or, therefrom flowing 
to the dexter a banner azure, 
charged with a lion rampant or. Motto: Swift, yet sure. 
[Jewish Year Book."] 

Montefiore: Argent, a cedar-tree between two mounts of 
flowers proper; on a chief azure, a dagger erect, proper, 
pommel and hilt or, between two mullets of six points or. 
Crest: Two mounts, as in the 
arms, therefrom issuant a demi- 
lion or, supporting a flagstaff 
proper, thereon hoisted a forked 
pennant flying toward the sin- 
ister, azure, inscribed 9V0, 
or. Supporters (by royal warrant, 
dated Dec. 10, 1866): Dexter, a 
lion gardant or; Sinister, a stag 
proper, attired or, each support- 
ing a flagstaff proper, therefrom 
flowing a banner to the dexter, 
azure, inscribed abw, or. 
Motto: Think and thank (see 
Frontispiece, Fig. 3). [Jewish 
Year Book."] 

Morenu (Spain, Holland): In à 
shield the tree of life; over the 
tree the words avnnyy. A 
ribbon on top of the shield with 
the word * Anagramma." Colors 
M not known. See illustration in 

Montagu. nextcolumn. [From a tombstone, 

dated Port.-Jew. cemetery, Am- 
sterdam, 5427 = 1667; De Castro, pp. 83-86. ] 

Morpurgo (Austria; creation Jan. 12, 1867): Quarterly, 
with center-shield or, a dove argent, flying to the dexter side, 
in its beak an olive-branch proper; 1, argent, a towered 
castle; 2, azure, a sun or, rising over a mountain sinople; 
3, azure, upon a hill sinople a cock proper; 4, gules, a 
crown, pierced by an anchor with cable, all or. Crests: 
(1) Center, a dove argent, same as in the shield. Lambre- 
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Mocatta. 


Nieto (Castile): Party gules 


Oliveira (Amsterdam, Bor- 


Pas, De (enregistered in Bor- 


Pereira (Portugal): Gules, a pear- 


quins: Azure andor. (2) Dexter, a star argent between two 
open wings proper. Lambrequins: Azure and argent. (05 
Sinister, three ostrich-plumes or, between argent and gules, 
Lambrequins: Azure, gules, 

or. Supporters: Dexter, a Cg 
lion or; sinister, a griffin or, — £& 
langued gules. Motto: Sem- 
per recte! [Wurzbaeh, xix. 
107.] 


M d 


and azure, a lion or, broché 
upon the party, accompanied 
by four tleurs-de-lis argent, in 
the cantons, alternating with 
four fig-leaves of the same, 
the stems upward. — [Riet- 
stap, ii. 3163 Piferrer vi. 702. ] 


deaux; enregistered in 
France, 1700) : Or, three martlets sable. [ Revue Etudes 
Juives," xxv. I00.] 


Oppenheim (Austria: creation Mareh 15, 1867; acknowl- 


edged in Prussia Feb. 1£, 1308): Sable, an anchor argent, witn 
cable argent; the field chapé-ployé gules, with two antique 
crowns or: a chief azure. charged with a star argent, hérissé 
or. Crest: Wings, sable and gules, each wing charged with 
a demi-eireled trefoil or. Lambrequins: Dexter, argent and 
sable: sinister, argent and gules. Supporters: Dexter, a 
woman representing Integrity, standing upon a serpent and 
holding a buckler ; sinister, a woman representing Industry, 
standing upon an oak-branch, holding a spiked wheel. Motto: 
Integritas, concordia, industria. [Rietstap, ii. 342. 


Oppenheimer (England; Charles Oppenheimer, British con- 


sul in Frankfort-on-the-Main) : Quarterly, gules and azure 
a cross inveeted between a lion rampant, regardant, Sup- 
porting a flagstaff, therefrom flowing to the dexter a banner 
in the first and fourth quarters, and an anchor erect in the 
seeond and third, all or. Crest: Two branches of oak in sal- 
tier vert, fructed or; in front, a flagstaff in bend, proper. 
therefrom flowing a banner gules, surmounting a trident in 
bend sinister, also proper. [Fox-Davies, p. 759; Burke's 
* General Armory," Supplement. ] 


Palache (Spain, Holland) : A lion. Crest: An earl’s coronet. 


Colors not known. [From a tombstone, Port.-Jewish ceme- 
tery, Amsterdam, 1616; De Castro, p. 91.] 


Pardo (Spain, Bruges) : Quarterly, 1 and 4, three trees sinople ; 


a border comp. of twelve pieces, or and vair; 2 and 3, argent, 
an eagle sable, tongued gules. Crest: The eagle issuant. 
[Rietstap, ii. 380.] 


Parente (Austria; creation 1847; barons, 1873): Quarterly, 


1, azure, a lion or, lampassé gules, holding in his paws a grap- 
pling-iron in form of a fleur-de-lis: 2, gules, two joined 
hands proper, parée purple, accompanied by three stars or 
(two in chief, and one in base) ; 3, gules, a horse, cabré argent ; 
4, azure, a ship with three masts proper, sails inflated, riding 
upon an agitated sea, flags and pennants couped argent and 
gules. Over all, or, a cock hardy sable, armed and membered 
gules, put upon a terrace sinople. Crests: (1) The lion of the 
field issuaut and contourné; (2 
a dove argent, put in front, 
holding in its beak an olive- 
branch sinople; 98, a horse, as 
above in 3, issuant. Lambre- 
quins: Dexter, or and azure; 
sinister, argent and gules. Sup- 
porters: Dexter, a leopard-lionné 
or, lampassé gules; sinister, a 
horse argent. Motto: Inte Dom- 
ine speravi. [Rietstap, ii. 387.] 


deaux, France, 1697) : Azure, four 
fesses or. [" Rev. Etudes Juives,” 
xx. 207.] 


tree arr. sinople. Crest: Five 
ostrich-plumes, alternately sinople and gules. Lambrequins: 
Gules and sinople. [Rietstap, ii. 411.] 


Pereira-Arnstein (Austria; barons Jan. 16, 1812): Quar- 


[D] 


terly, 1, or, a demi-eagle sable, moving from the partition ; = 
azure, an anehor argent: 3, azure, a hatchet proper, handle 
or; 4, or, a tree terrassé, sinople. Supporters: Two lions or. 
lampassé gules. [Rietstap, i. 411.] 


Pimentel (Portugal, The Hague) : Quarterly, Land 4, or, three 


fesses gules; 2 and 8, sinople, five scallops argent (2. 1. 2); 
the shield surrounded by a border argent, charged by eight 


junehes gules. Crest: A steer issuant, gules, aecorné patté 
arvent, charged in front with a scallop argent (see Frontis- 
niece, Fig. 6). [Rietstap, ii. 440; Da Costa (2).] 
Pinto, De (The Hague) : Azure, tive crescents argent (2. 1. 2). 
crest: Three ostrieh-plumes argent. [Rietstap, ii. 447. ] 
Pirbright (blazon in patent from Franz Joseph I., Emperor 
of Austria) : Quarterly, 1 and 4, azure, a key in bend or; 2 0r, 
an eagle displayed sable; 3, 
or, an eagle displayed re- 
specting the sinister, sable ; 
on an eseutcheon of pre- 
tense, gules, a right hand 
couped proper grasping 
three arrows, two in saltier 
and one in pale, barbs up- 
ward, or, barbed argent. 
Crest; Out of a ducal coronet 
or, a plume of five ostrich- 
feathers, Ist, 3d, and dth or, 
2d gules, dth a zure. Sup- 
porters: Two lions rampant or, langued gules, collared azure, 
chained or: pending from the collars two escuteheons argent, 
each charged with a squirrel sejant on a branch of hazel 
turned up behind its back, proper. Motto: Vinetus non 
vietus. [Jewish Year Book.’’] 
Porges von Portheim (Austria; creation June 5, 1841, for 
Leopold [Judah] Porges): The same as Moses Porges (see 
nelow). Crest: Instead of the stag’s head between the wings, 
a rose gules, accompanied by, dexter, a bud, sinister, two 
leaves. EWurzbach, xxiii. 125.] 
Porges von Portheim (Austria; creation June 5, 1841, for 
Moses Porges) : Divided, azure and or. Upper division, azure, 
two stars or ; lower division, two arms and joined hands, out 
of clouds, all proper. Crest: Between wings, alternately or 
and azure, a stag’s head proper, with antlers of yen, lampassé 
gules. Lambrequins: Azure andor. [Wurzbach, xxiii. 125.] 
Reinach (Italy; creation 1866; acknowledged in Prussia 
1857) : Argent, an agitated sea proper in base : in chief party: 
I. sable, three bees mal ordonnée, or; 2, tierced in pale by 
sinople, argent, gules. Italian colors. ['" Annuaire," p. 402.] 
Reuter, De (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; creation 1871; England): 
Azure, a terrestrial globe between four flashes of lightning, 
one issuant from each corner. Crest: A horse in full gallop, 
on his baek a knight in full armor argent, grasping in his dex- 
ter hand a lance in the aet of charging, and in the sinister a 
flashing flame of light, proper. Supporters: On either side a 
lion rampant, proper. Motto: Per mare per terra! [Debrett's 
'" Peerage.’ p. 929.] 
Ricardo (England) : Gules, a bend vairé argent and vert, be- 
tween three garbs 3 or, on a chief ermine a chess rook, sabie, 
between two bezants. Crest: A bird, holding in the dexter 
claw a flagstaff with a flag, the latter charged with a cross. 
[Burke's * Dictionary of Landed Gentry,” 1851, ii. 1113; Fair- 
bairn’s ** Crests,” i. 376.] 
Rodriguez (Spain, Holland) : Sinople (sometimes sable), five 
hezants argent (2.1.2). [Rietstap. ii. 590.] 
Rothschild : Quarterly, 1, or. an eagle displayed sable, 
langued gules; 2 and 3. azure, issuing from the dexter and 
sinister sides of the shield, an arin 
embowed, proper, grasping five 
arrows, points to the base, argent ; 
4, or, a lion rampant, proper, 
langued gules, over all an eseuteh- 
eon gules, thereon a target, the 
point to the dexter, proper. Crests: 
Center, issuant from a ducal 
coronet or, an eagle displayed 
sable; dexter, out of a dueal 
coronet or, between open buifalo’s 
horns, per fess, or and sabie, a 
mullet with six points or; sin- 
ister, out of a Gueal coronet or, 
three ostrich-feathers, the center 
one argent and the exterior ones 
azure. Supporters : On the dexter 
side a lion rampant or, and on 
the sinister a unicorn argent. 
Motto : Concordia, integritas, 
Industria (see Frontispiece. Fig. 
5). (“Jewish Year Book."] 
Salomons: Per chevron, gules 
and sable, a chevron vairé between (in chief) two lions ram- 
pant, double queued, or, each holding between the paws a 
plate charged with an ermine spot, and in base a cinquefoil 
erminois, Crest: A mount vert, thereon, issuant out of six 
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park-pales or. a demi-lion, double queued, gules, holding be- 
tween the paws a bezant charged with an ermine spot. 
Motto: Deo adjuvante. [Ih.] 

Salvador (Holland ; creation Noy. 23, 1821) : Sinople, a lion or, 
armed and lampassé gules, accompanied by three fleurs-de-lis 
or. Crest: A lion issuant gules, armed and langued azure, 
holding between the paws a fleur-de-lis or (see Frontispiece, 
Fig. 9). [Rietstap, ii. 662.] 

Salvador (England ; Jesurun Rodriguez) : Vert, a lion ram- 
pant, between three fleurs-de-lis or. [Burke's " General Ar- 
mory,” p. 893.] 

Salvador-Rodrigues (Spain, Portugal, Holland: creation 
as Netherland barons, Nov. 23, 1821): Sinople, a lion or, armed 
and lampassé gules, accompanied by three fleurs-de-lis of the 
second. Crest: A lion issuant, gules, armé and lampassé 
azure, holding between his paws a fleur-de-lis or. [Rietstap, 
ii. 062 ; idem, "Wapenboek," ii. 131.] 

Sampayo (Portugal, Holland): Quarterly, 1 and 4, or, an 
eagle purple, flying out for prey ; 2 and 3, checkered of or and 
sable of sixteen fields; a border gules, with compartments 
andeight"S's" argent. Crest: Five ostrich-plumes, sable, or, 
gules, argent, sable. Lambrequins: Dexter, or, gules, sable ; 
sinister, argent, gules, sable. [De Castro, p. 104; Rietstap, ii. 
891. ] 

Samuel (London) : Per chevron argentand gules, two wolves’ 
heads erased in chief sable, and in base as many squirrels se- 
jant addorsed, and each cracking a nut of the first. Crest: 
Upon a rock proper in front of three spears, one in pale and 
two in saltier, argent, a wolf courant sable, pierced in the 
breast by an arrow of the second flighted or. Motto: A pledge 
of better times. [Jewish Year Book."] 

Samuel (Liverpool): Vert, two bars between seven bees vo- 
lant, four in chief and three in base, or ; on a chief nebulé of 
the last. three roses sable. Crest: On a wreath of the colors 
upon a mount vert, a rose argent, barbed, seeded, stalked, and 
leaved proper between two bees volant, also proper. [L. 
Wolf, ‘ Families of Yates and Samuel," p. 56.] 

Samuel De Vahl (Portugal; creation May 13. 1865; Lon- 
don) : Quarterly, 1 and 4, azure, a leopard or, accompanied by 
three crowns or ; a canton argent, charged with the cross of 
the Brazilian Order of the Rose, suspended by a ribbon or, 
bordered gules (for De Vahl) ; 2 and 3. gules, a cross argent. 
charged with a rose gules, and accompanied in 1 and 4 by a 
lion argent, and in 2 and 3 by an eagle argent (for Samuel). 
Crests: (1) A lion issuant, argent, crowned or, holding a 
scepter, or, in pale (for De Vahl); (2) an eagle argent, sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown or (for Samuel). Supporters: 
Dexter, a lion argent, crowned or; sinister, an eagle argent, 
surmounted by an imperial crown or. Motto: Habent sua 
sidera reges. [Rieistap, ii. 664. ] 

Sarmiento (Spain): Argent, a sarment (twig of a vine) sinople, 
couped above and below, or, put in a bar. [Rietstap. ji. 612.] 

Sarmiento (Spain, England): Gules, thirteen bezants or, 
3.3.3.3.1. [Rietstap, ii. 672; Piferrer, i.. plate 34.] 

Sassoon: Or, a palm-tree eradicated, proper, between, on the 
dexter, a pomegranate, also proper, and on the sinister. a 
branch of laurel fructed, vert, both proper; on a chief azure a 
lion passant of the first, in the dexter paw a rod erect or. 
Crest: On a mount vert, a fern brake surmounted by a dove 
volant, having in the beak a laurel-branch, all proper. the 
wings semé with estoiles or. Motto: Candide et constanter, 
or manyan NAN (see Frontispiece, Fig. 1). ["Jewish Year 
Book."] 

Seligmann (Austria; creation 1874, for Dr. Seligmann, born 
1815) : Azure. a double eagle or, lampassé gules ; a bar across 
the shield, charged with a cross gules (the "red cross "). Crest: 
Two helmets, two crowns: dexter, closed Wings azure and or ; 
sinister, three ostrieh-plumes argent, charged with the “red 
cross.” Lambrequins: Dexter, azure and or; sinister. gules 
and argent. Motto: In a blue ribbon under the shield in 
Gothic characters, Helfen und Heilen! [Wurzbach, xxxiv. 
50.] 

Simson (Prussia; creation Sept. 10, 1840) : Quarterly, 1. or, 
in a chief gules three crescents argent: 2 and 3, argent, a 
bend azure, accompanied in chief by a swan sable, and in base 
by a hunting-horn sable and argent, a saltier gules, accom- 
panied in chief by a star or: 4, a chief gules, charged in sinis- 
ter by astar or. [Rietstap, ii. 781.] 

Sonnenfels (Austria; creation 180 [?]) : Quarterly, 1 and 
4, a tower proper (?) ; 2 and 3, a sun or, rising behind a jagged 
rock proper. Crest: From the crown over the helmet, a 
woman's figure, holding in the dexter hand a book; the head 
is surrounded by rays of the sun, between two eagle-wings 
proper (?) Lambrequins: Azure and argent. [Wurzbach, 
xxxv. 3835.] 
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Sonnenfels (Austria; 1797, baron) : Quarterly, with center- 
shield azure, a sun or, upon a jagged rock; 1 and 4, barry of 
six, sable and or, surmounted by a three-towered tower gules, 
ports and windows sable ; 2 and 3, gules, a serpent in pale, ar- 
gent, twice coiled. Crests: (1) Between horns of plenty, or 
and sable, and or and argent, the figure of a man, dress azure, 
the hands folded over the breast and holding a closed book, 
bound gules ; the man's figure, instead of a head, has a sun in 
its splendor. Lambrequins: Azure and argent. (2) Five 
ostrich-plumes, gules, argent, gules, argent, «ules. Lambre- 
quins: Gules and argent. [Rietstap, ii. 799; siebmacher, 
* Der Adel in Böhmen,” p. 96, plate 54.] 

Suasso (Spain: registered in Belgium, 1076) : Or, a lion gules, 
armé, lampassé, couronné, azure (see Frontispiece, Fig. 4). 
[Rietstap, ii. 864.] 

Sylva, Da (Portugal): Argent, a lion-leopardée purple, armed 
azure; sometimes surrounded by foliage sinople. [Rietstap, 
ii. S74. J 

Tedesco (Milan): Gules, semé with lozenges or; an arm 
proper, coming from a cloud argent, Which moves from the 
sinister; in the hand a poplar sinople, sustained by a square 
slab argent, upon its border in sable the words *' Mit Zeit.” 
[Rietstap, ii. 890.] 

Teixeira (Spain): Azure, a cross potencée or. 
103.] 

Teixeira (Holland; inseribed Sept. 27, 1817): Quarterly, 1 and 
4, Oor,an eagle displayed, purple: 2 and 3, checky or and 
sable (sixteen flelds). The shield is surrounded by a border 

gules, charged by eight 

“S's argent. Crest: Five 

ostrich - plumes, sable, or, 

gules, argent, sable. Lam- 
brequins: Dexter, or, gules, 
sable: sinister, argent, 
gules, sable (see Frontis- 

piece, Fig. 7). [Rietstap, ii. 

891; idcm, *" Wapenboek 

van den Nederlandschen 

Adel" ii. S7.] 

4'Teixeira (Amsterdam): 

Quarterly, 1 and 4, gules, à 

lion . .. (?); 2 and 3, gules, 


[De Castro, p- 


a tree upon a terrace 
sinople. Crest: The lion, 
issuant. [Rietstap, Supple- 
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um ment, p. 1303; De Castro, 
Teixeira (Amsterdam). 


" Keur,” p. 103.] 

Teixeira de Mattos (Hol- 
land): Quarterly, ] and 4, gules, a lion... (7); 2 and 3, 
gules, a tree upon a terrace sinople. Crest: The tree, [Riet- 
stap, Supplement, p. 1303. ] 

Treves (England) : Argent, three boars’ heads, couped azure. 
Crest: A demi-grifiin, brandishing a sword, proper. [Burke's 
" General Armory,” p. 1020.] 

Vahl, De (London) : Azure, a leopard or, accompanied by three 
crowns or, a canton argent, charged with the Brazilian Order 
of the Rose. suspended by a ribbon or, bordered gules, Crest; 
A lion issuant, argent, crowned or, holding a scepter or, in 
pale (see also SAMUEL DE VAHL). [Rietstap, ii. 966.] 

Vidal (Portugal): Argent, flve vines sinople (2. 1. 2). 
One vine of the field. [Rietstap, iii. 499.] 

Waley (England): A chevron, in chief two eagles displayed, 
in base a deer passant. Crest: Upon a wreath on a mount a 
deer's head erased. hold- 
ing in its mouth a trefoil 
(2) or fleur-de-lis. Motto: ae , 
Fortiter et fideliter. jie em. 
[Gaster, ** Hist. of Bevis 
Marks," plate facing p. 
161.] 

Wandsworth: Or, on à 
pile sable a lion rampant 
of the last, a chief gules, 
thereon two horses! heads 
erased, argent. Crest: A 
lion passant, proper, 
gorged with a collar flory 
countertiory, gules, resting the dexter forepaw on an escutch- 
eon of the last, charged with a horse’s head erased, argent. 
Supporters: On either side a horse argent, charged on the 
shoulder with an estoile within an annulet, all gules. Motto: 
Vincit perseverantia. ['" Jewish Year pook."] 

Wartenegg von Wertheimstein (Austria; creation 
Dec. 19, 179D : Quarterly, 1 and 4, gules, a chevron argent, 
accompanied by three lozenges ; 2, azure, two panels of a door, 
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brownish color, fixtures argent, the panels put in saltier; 3, 
azure, a stag eontourné, or. Crest: Astag issuant, or. Lam. 
brequins: Dexter, argent and gules; sinister, or and azure. 
[Rietstap, ii. 10L] 

Weil von Weilen (Austria; creation Sept. 20, 1874) : Azure, 
a bar argent, charged with a sphinx, winged gules, accom- 
panied in chief by two stars or, and in base by a lyre or, 
Crests: (1) Wings azure, the extreme plumes or. Lambre- 
quins: Or and azure. (2) Wings argent, the extreme plumes 
gules. Lumbrequins: Argent and gules. [Rietstap, ii. 1061; 
Wurzbach, liv. 8.] 

Weling, alias Seligmann (Bavaria; creation Dec. I7, 
1816) : Party, argent upon gules, two roses argent in gules, 
cules in argent. Crest: A rose argent, between wings; dex- 
ter, gules upon argent; sinister, argent upon gules. [Riet- 
stap, ii. 1066.] 

Wertheimer (Ausiria; creation 1860, for Joseph von Wer- 
theinier): A bar or, charged in the center by a bow and arrow 
proper, pointed upward. In point sinister, gules, a lion or, 
tongued gules, holding in 
the right paw a bundle of 
arrows proper. In base, 
azure, a sun in its spien- 
dor or, rising behind à 
mountain proper. 
Crests: (1) Open wings, 
azure and argent, and ar- 
gent and azure, each 
charged with a star or. 
(2) The lion of the field, 
contournc. Lambre- 
quins: Dexter, azure and 
argent; sinister, gules 
and or. Motto: In a blue ribbon with letters argent, Luce 
et concordia. [Wurzbach, ly. 129.] 

Worms, De: Quarterly, 1 and 4, azure, a key in bend dexter, 
wards downward, or; 2 and 3, or, an eagle displayed, sable ; 
over all an escutcheon gules, a dexter arm, fesswise. couped 
at the wrist, proper, the band grasping three arrows, one in 
pale and two in saltier, argent. Crest: A. ducal coronet or. 
Supporters: On either side a lion, collared and chained, or. 
or. Motto: Vinetus non victus. [" Jewish Year Book."] 

Ximenes (England): Or, two bars gules; over all a pale 
counterchanged within a border azure. Crest, Out of à mural 
crown or, an arm embowed in armor, proper, garnished or; 
the hand, also proper, supporting a trumpet erect and jssuant 
of the first. [Burke's * General Armory," p. 1147.] 

7Ximenes-Cisneros: Checkered or and gules. 
ii. 1127. i 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lucien Wolf, Anglo-Jewish Coats of Arms, 
in Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 1894-95, pp. 152-169. 
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COBLENCE, ADOLPHE: French army sur- 
gcon; born at Nancy May 11, 1812; died in Paris 
Sept 18, 1872. He entered the service of the army 
as an assistant surgeon in the military hospital at 
Metz in 1832; became surgeon in 1834; and sub- 
sequently was made head of the clinic at the Hotel 
des Invalides, Paris, by Baron Larrey. While at 
the Invalides he received the degree of M.D. from 
the faculty of Paris, and was appointed surgeon, 
with the rank of adjutant, to the Fifty-fifth Regi- 
ment of the line and to the engineer corps stationed 
at Metz. In 1846 he was promoted to surgeon- 
major of the Twelfth Infantry, which took part in 
the last expedition against ‘Abd-al-Kadir. 

In 1849, in recognition of his self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to his duties during the outbreak of the cholera 
in Oran, he was presented by the civil authorities 
with a gold medal, and was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. Coblence was attached in 1850 to 
the military hospital at Bayonne, but gave up his 
position and went to the Crimea, afterward devo- 
ting himself to the typhoid-stricken soldiers quaran- 
tined in the island of Porquerolles. In 1859 he was 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor for his 
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splendid services with the Renault division during 
ihe Italian campaign, particularly at Magenta and 
solferino, and subsequently was appointed physi- 
cian-in-chief of military hospitals, with quarters at 
Alviers. His excessive exertions and an unfavora- 
ble climate brought on blindness in 1868, whereupon 
ne returned to Paris, and was retired. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Arch. Isr. 1872, pp. 606, 627, 625, 


s, A. R. 


COBLENZ: Prussian city on the Rhine. Jews 
settled there between 1185 and 1159, and are first 
mentioned in the “Judenschreinsbuch” (Archives) 
of Cologne." As carly as 1100 there is mention of a 
custom-house in Coblenz at which Jews were obliged 
io pay four denarii for every salableslave, Perhaps 
anote in the * Memorbiicher,” according to which 
Jizchak and his wife Bela brought about the *aboli- 
tion of the tax,” refers to the above-mentioned duty. 
Between 1160 aud 1173 the traveler Benjamin of 
Tudela found a large community in Coblenz. Mar- 
silius, the mayor of Treves, and the knights Ifein- 
rich and Dithard of Pfaffendorf, testified, in 1265, 
that the archbishop Heinrich of Treves had freed 
the Jews in Coblenz of all taxes for a year. In the 
same year the Jews of this city were subjected to a 
persecution, as a result of which more than ten were 
killed. In 1894 the * Judenschlüger" (Jew-beaters) 
attacked the Jews in Coblenz; in 1349 they suffered 
under the Flagellants, who killed almost all of 
them. 

The records show that from 1852 the houses of 
the Jews were frequently subject to confiscation 
and sale for the benefit of the reigning prince. In 
1322 and 1826 there is mention of a cemetery, and in 
1538 and 1852 of a Jewry. The emperor Charles 
]V. ordered, in 1854, that a certain Jew named Sam- 
uel receive. protection, In 1856 he granted Arch- 
bishop Boemund IL of Treves the right for Jews 
to settle in his district; and from 1866 Jews are 
found in Coblenz as house-owners. This prelate 
took the Jew Symon for his court physician. In 
1418 Archbishop Otto drove them out of his do- 
mains, and in 1421 he gave in fief the Jewish ceme- 
tery of Coblenz to the daughters of Gottfried Sack 
of Dieblich, and presented the Jewish houses in the 
Durggasse to the religious order of St. Florin. In 
1512 the elector Richard admitted two Jewish fam- 
ilies to Lützel-Coblenz, and in 1518 five more fami- 
lies to Coblenz itself. The Council first extended 
civil protection to them in 1518. In 1583 they were 
avain ordered to leave, and until 1592 they were ex- 
cluded from the electorate. 

In 1597 John VII. granted a Jewish firm permis- 
sion to settle in Treves and Coblenz, and carry on a 
trade with the East. Their religious center was in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Twenty-one years later 
the elector Lothar von Metternich issued an order 
regulating the status of the Jews. In1728a statute 
Was enacted reestablishing the Jewry, and permit- 
ting Jews to have arabbi. When the elector Wen- 
ceslaus made his public entry into Coblenz in 1786, 
the Jews wished to take part in the ceremonies. 
On Nov. 23 they held religious services in his honor, 
and were admitted by him to an audience. On Jan. 
v4, 1851, a new synagogue was dedicated, and in 
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1901 there were 600 Jews in the city, out of a total 

population of 45, 146. 

Among the rabbis and scholars of Coblenz Moses 
Kohen ben Eliezer, the author of “Sefer Hasidim ” 
(1473), should be mentioned. Wolf of Coblenz took 
part in the convention of rabbisat Frankfort in 1603. 
In 1650 Judah Lob Heilbronn ben Abraham David 
Eliezer, as rabbi of Coblenz, signed a letter of intro- 
duetion for David Carcassonne. From 1666 to 1669 
Jair Hayyim Dacharach, author of the responsa 
*Iluwwot Yair,” was rabbi in Coblenz. He was 
succeeded by Moses Meir Grotwohl, a member of 
the rabbinate in his native city, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, who died in 1691. His successor was Aaron 
Spira, who died in 1697. From 1697 to 1717 Jacob 
Kohen Poppers was rabbi in Coblenz; he is the 
author of the responsa * Sheb Ya‘akob,” and died in 
1740 in Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was followed 
by Eliezer Lipman, son of Isaac Benjamin Wolf, 
rabbi in Berlin and the Mark, and author of 
“Nahalat Binyamin.” Eliezer (d. 1753) was teacher 
and tutor of Simon von Geldern, Heine’s mater- 
nal grandfather. Mannele Wallich, who came of 
an old family of physicians, and was himself a 
physician, succeeded in the rabbinate, and died on 
the first day of the Feast of Wecks in 1762. The 
founder of the Altona printing-house (1715), Sam- 
uel Sanvel Poppert, who was also publisher of 
several short works, likewise came from Cob- 
lenz. The author of * Mafteah ha-Yam" (novell:e 
to the Pentateuch; Offenbach, 1788) calls him- 
self Jacob Meir ben Wolf Coblenz. Hayyim Löb 
Gundersheim of Frankfort-on-the-Main had been 
rabbi in Coblenz for nearly thirty-five years, when he 
went back to Frankfort, became a member of the 
‘abbinate there, and died in 1808. Ben Israel, born 
1817, in Diersdorf, was preacher (1843), later rabbi, 
in Coblenz. He died Nov. 6, 1876, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Adolf Levin (1878-85), who is now 
rabbi of Freiburg, and by Dr. M. Singer (died in 
1901). i 

Coblenz has the following Jewish charitable 
associations: Miinner- Krankenvercin, Wohlthätig- 
keitsverein, Wittwen- und Waisenverein, Sterbe- 
kassenverein, Seligmannsche Stiftung, Alberti-Stif- 
tung, and Bragsche Stiftung. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, Nos. 208, 282, 807, 701, 704; 
Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 130, 238, 240; Liebe, in West- 
deutsche Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Kunst, xii. 340 et 
seq.; Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir Aeltere Deutsche 
Geschichte, viii. 260; Hecht, in Monatsschrift, vii. 183 et 
seq.; Literaturblatt des Orients, 1846, eol. 194; Steinschnei- 
der, Hebr. Bibl. ix. 113; Horowitz, Frankfurter Rabbiner, 
i. 40; ii. 54, 82, 102, 105; iv. 34, 75, 101: Rev. Et. Juives, ix. 
117; xxv. 207, 215 ; Kaufmann, Letzte Vertreibung, pp. 80, 
No. 1; 208, No. 2; 220, No. 1; idem, Jair Chajjim Bacha- 
rach, pp. 47, 71,52; idem, Heine’s Ahnensaat, p. 101; Lands- 
hut, Toledot Anshe Shem, pp. 8, 9; Löwenstein, Natanael 
Weil, p. 65, n. 3; Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland, i. 2, ii. 199, v. 191. 

G. A. F. 

COBLENZ, GERSON BEN ISAAC MOSES: 
French rabbi and author; born about 1717: died 
at Metz in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
He was a pupil of R. Jacob, author of “Shebut 


Ya‘akob,” and officiated as dayyan at Metz. Of 
his works the following are known: “Kiryat 


Hanah,” responsa, finished by the author at the 
age of twenty-five, and published by his son Jacob 
(Metz, 1785): many responsa found in “Shebut 
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Ya'akob? and in the "Keneset Yehezkel” of | fessor of theology at Leyden. He was the founder 

Ezekiel EKatzenellenbogen. | Coblenz also wrote of the school of theology known by his name. 

novelli on the “Turim.” and. corresponded on rab- | Cocceius wrote commentaries on most of the 

binical subjects with the rabbis Judah Möller, | books of the Old Testament, in which he maintained 

Samuel Helmann, and Jacob Joshua of Cracow. that sentences and phrascs should be interpreted 
5 —— " -" — only according to their context, 

Pe piro fate Re autor and aer Mente | Tp compiled a Hebrew dictionary of the Old Tes 
Shem ha-Gedolim, pp. 41, 182. timent, which was published at Leyden in 1669 
hacky: oe duda under the title * Lexicon et Commentarius Sermonis 
COBO. See Covo. Hebraici et Chaldaici Veteris Testamenti,” which to 

l a certain extent marks an epoch in Hebrew lexi- 
COCCEIUS (KOCH), JOHANNES: German | cography among Christians. Of interest to Judaism 
theologian and llebraist; born at Bremen 1603; | are his “Versio Latina Mischne cum Excerpiis 
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SASANAM OF THE JEWS OF COCHIN, GRANTING PRIVILEGES TO JOSEPH RABBAN, ABOUT 750 C.E. 
(From ** Indian Antiquary.”) 


died at Leyden Nov. 5, 1669. He was appointed | ex Gemara Tractatuum Synhedrin et Makkot,” 
professor of Hebrew at Bremen in 1629, and at | 1629; “Judaicarum Responsionum et Quæstionum 
Franeker in 1636, where, after 1643, he also held the | Consideratio," with a * Præfatio de Fide Sacrorum 
chair of theology. In 1650 he was appointed pro- | Codd. Hebreorum ac Versionis LXII. Interpretum 
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tio de Causis Incredulitatis J ud:orum ? (Am- 
sierdam, 1662); “ Tractatus Makkot Versio Latina” 
(in Surenhusius, “ Versio Latina Mischne et Com- 
tionum Maimonidis et Obadje)”, 1698-1703. 
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The earliest trace of the Cochin Jews is to be 
found in two bronze tablets known as the “Sasa- 
nam” (Burnell, “ Indian Antiquary,” iii. 339—934), 
which are now in the possession of one of the elders 
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JEWS OF COCHIN. 
(From a photograph.) 


All three essays were reprinted in his complete 
works, which were published in Amsterdam, two 
years after his death, under the title “Opera 
Omnia.” 


WBLIOGRAPILY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4757 > Schaff- 
Herzog, Eneye. s.v.; Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüdischen Lite- 
ratur. p. 1094, Berlin, 1886, ; Eneye. Brit. s.v. 
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COCHABI, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM. 
See KOKABI, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM. 


COCHIN: State of India, within the Madras 
Presidency. The Jews in Cochin numbered 1,142 in 


1891, and are divided into two classes: the Whites, 
whose complexion is almost as fair as that of Euro- 
pean Jews, and the Blacks, who, though darker than 
the former, are not so black as negroes, and are of the 


same complexion as the Jews of Yemen or Kurdistan. : 


The White Jews number at present about fifty 
families, and these are divided into six,stocks: the 
Zakkai, who are the oldest, and are said to have come 
from Cranganore in 1219; the Castillia, exiles from 
Spain in 1492, who arrived at Cochin in 1511; the 
Ashkenaziand Rothenburg, whocame from Germany 
in the sixteenth century; and the Rahabi and ITali- 
gua families, who came from Aleppo about 1680. 
There are three hundred families of the Blacks. 
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and contain a charter given by Cheramal Perumal, 
King of Malabar, to Isuppu Irabbán (Joseph Rab- 
ban), probably a Jew of Yemen who led an expedi- 
tion of Jews to Cranganore about the year 750. By 

the terms of the charter, engraved in 


Earliest  Vatteluttu characters on the plate, 
Mention— Rabban, who is referred to as the 
the *«Sá- prince of Ansuvannam, was granted 
sanam." seventy-two “free houses” and feudal 


rights in Ansuvannam, near Cranga- 
nore. The date of the charter can be tixed at about 
750: it can not, for paleographical reasons, have been 
much earlier than this, nor later than 775, since a grant 
made to the Nestorian Christians at that time was 
copied €rom it. 

These Jews intermingling with the natives be- 
came the progenitors of the Black Jews of Cochin. 
These are mentioned by Ibn Wahab in the ninth cen- 
tury; and Benjamin of Tudela appears to have vis- 
ited or heard of them about 1167. He reports that 

they were one hundred in humber and 


Traces as black as the rest of the inhabitants 
in Middle of Coilum or Quilon, then the most im- 
Ages. portant port on the Malabar coast. 


There Marco Polo found them a cen- 
tury later (“ Travels of Sir Marco Polo,” ed. Yule, 
ii. 263), and when Vasco da Gamar ached Calicut in 


Cochin 


1487, the first person he met was a Jew said to have 
come from Posen via Turkey and Palestine (Kay- 


serling, * Christopher Columbus," pp. 113-114). In 
1511 they were joined by Jews from Portugal. In 


1565 they were threatened with the Inquisition by 
the Portuguese Christians settling at Cranganore, 
and fled to Cochin, where their number inereased so 
rapidly that the Por- 
tuguese historian 
De Barros (1496- 
1570) refers to the 
King of Cochin as the 
“king of the Jews” 
(* Asia,” III. ii. 234). 

Slavery was for- 
merly allowed in Mal- 
abar, and the White 


Jews could make = 
others slaves. The Ws 


native males and fe- 
males whom they 
bought were admit- 
ted as slaves accord- 
ing to the Jewish 
law, and even those 
who voluntarily 
entered the fold of 
Judaism were not ad- 
mitted and treated as 
"strangers of right- 
eousness," but as 
slaves. The males 
had to undergo the 
rites of circumcision 
and ablution, and the 
females were sub- 
jected to ablution. 
Their offspring were 
also treated as slaves. 
At the time of cir- 
cumcision the mohel 
who performed this 
rite recited the bless- 
ing of circumcising 
slaves, and a similar 
blessing was recited 
at the time of their ablution. Even after undergo- 
ing these rites they were not allowed to intermarry 
with the other Jews, to study the 
Holy Scriptures, or to wear zizit and 
tefillin, unless they obtained a cer- 
tificate of emancipation from their masters or mis- 
tresses. To make this emancipation known to the 
community of the White Jews, the freed slave 
went about and kissed the hands of all the Jews 
of the city. The children and children's children 
of all such freed slaves were also considered eman- 
cipated and were at liberty to wear zizit and 
tefillin, but were not called up to the reading of 
the Law except on Simhat Torah. On the first 
two Seder nights the cmancipated slaves with 
their families were allowed to join their masters 
at the table and to chant the Haggadah. This 
was the only occasion on which they were treated 
as free men and women. At the conclusion of the 
service on the Day of Atonement they kissed the 


Slaves. 
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Group of Cochin Jews. 
(From 3 photograph.) 
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hands of their former masters. The property of 
one who had no heir went tó his or her former mas- 
ter. In the synagogue they were formerly made to 
sit on the ground in the veranda outside the syna- 
gogue proper. 
In 1848 the freed slaves asked permission of the 
White Jews to use the benches in the synagogue; 
being refused, they 
moved within the 
boundary of the 
British territory, 
where no distinction 
is made between mas- 
tersand slaves. Led 
by Ava, a wealthy 
emancipated slave, 
who acted as sofer 
and shohet, they built 
a synagogue; but 
their numbers were 
soon diminished by 
the plague, and after 
Ava’s death they 
were obliged to re- 
turn to the White 
Jews, and to reas- 
sume their old po- 
sition iu the syna- 
gogue. Though they 
neither eat nor drink 
together, nor inter- 
marry, the Black and 
the White Jews of 
Cochin have almost 
the same social and 
religious customs, 
They hold the same 
doctrines, use the 
same ritual (Sephar- 
dic), observe the same 
feasts and fasts, dress 
alike, and have adopt- 
ed the same vernacu- 
. lar, Malayalam, a dia- 
lect of Tamil. Their 
chief articles of food 
are rice and the milk of the coconut. Mazzot are 
eaten only at the Seder, and though the Whites 
eat cooked fishes and chicken on the 


Religious Sabbath, the Blacks eat no meat. 
Ob- The two classes are equally strict in 


servances. religious observances. The Blacks 
have two synagogues, one of which 
was built in 1625. The synagogue of the Whites, 
a magnificent edifice, was erected in 1568, burned 
by the Portuguese in 1662, rebuilt by Shem-Tob 
Castillia in 1668, and finally completed by Eze- 
kiel Rahabi in 1780. It is situated next to the 
raja's palace, and is richly endowed with landed 
property. The Ark in these synagogues is situated 
in the western end of the building, not in the east- 
ern, as in European lands, so that the congregation 
may turn in prayer toward Jerusalem. 
Among the Blacks there are no Kohanim or Levites, 
so that they hire impoverished White Jews of the 
tribe of Levi and of the family of Aaron on the 
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occasions when their presence is necessary. In 1615 
n false Messiah appeared among the Jews of Cochin 
iRehudt, “Jüdische Merckwürdigkeiten, " i. 42). 
` Pereyra de Paiva (“Notisias dos Judeos de 
Cochin”) states that during the week of Nov. 21-26, 
1686, some Dutch merchants of the Sephardic con- 
eregation of Amsterdam visited Cochin, at that time 
nn important commercial port, and at the request of 
David Rahabi had rolls of the Penta- 


Connec-  teuch, prayer-books, and various rab- . 
tion with  binical works sent from Amsterdam 
Europe- to Cochin. The books were received 


on the Fifteenth of Ab, and this day 
was appointed a holiday to be observed every year. 
In 1757 the White Jews had their own prayer-books 
printed at Amsterdam, and brought out a second 
edition in 1769. Their houses, situated in the sec- 
tion of the city called the “ Jewish Town,” are of one 
story, built of chunam and teak-wood, and are situ- 
ated on the east and west of the road leading to the 
synagogues. In the yard is usually found a cistern 
required for the *tebilah? and a tabernacle for the 
festival. The whole lo- 
ality is kept clean, and 
lighted on Sabbath, new 
moon, and holiday 
nights. The commercial 
and synagogal affairs of 
the community are 
looked after by five 
elders with a WNW fp? 
(“chief elder?) at their 
head. 

During the  Portu- 
gueseand Dutch periods, 
that is, until about 1790, 
ihe greater part of the 
business of Cochin was 
in the hands of the White 


Jews. Buttheir meney 
was lost by Baruch 
David Rahabi, and for à 
time the community 
was very poor. About 


1860 their condition im- 
proved, and while few 
are still able to live on 
the income of their an- 
cestral landed property, 
none are dependent on 
charity. The Whites 
are engaged chiefly as 
merchants or farmers, 
the Blacks as fishermen, 
fruiterers, | wood-chop- 
pers, or oil pressers; 
while many of the freed slaves are 
bookbinders, clerks, or merchants. 

In education the Jews of Cochin 
are extremely unprogressive. For- 
merly boys of thirteen or fourteen were taught to 
pray and to read the Law; now there are no Tal- 
mudists among them, few are well versed even 
in the Torah, and most of them learn only suf- 
ficient English to enable them to do clerical work. 
There are both Black and White teachers in the 


Social 
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Black Jew of Cochin. 
(From “ Globus,”’) 
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schools. The women, if instructed at all, are 
taught merely to recite their prayers. The only 
Cochin Jews who have made any contributions to 
literature are David Rahabi, author of *Ohel Da- 
wid," a calendar, printed at Amster- 
dam in 1791; and Solomon Rinman, 
author of * Mas'ot Shelomoh,” Vienna, 
1884. Rinman taught the Blacks the 
'Torah and shehitah, and was the first to consider 
them eligible for MINYAN. 

The week-day dress of the White Jew is the same 


as that worn by the natives; but the Blacks are cov- 
ered only from the waist down, wear a red kerchief 


on the head, and have “pe’ot.” In the synagogue, 
the Black wears the kaffa; the White, a turban, 
a shirt, a jacket with twelve buttons, over this a 
jubha, and trousers. Some of the younger men have 
adopted European dress, The *tahli," a gold chain 
with a peculiar coin in the middle, is worn by all 
married women, including widows; but the latter are 
not allowed to wear their wedding-rings. 
The rites and ceremonies of the Cochin Jews are 
| usually conducted on a 
very extravagant scale. 
The only ceremony 
which is performed in 
the case of a female 
child is its naming, in 
the synagogue or at 
home, eight days after 
birth; while the male 
child, eight days after 
birth, is carried under a 
canopy by his mater- 
nal uncle 
from the 
house to 
the syna- 
gogue, Where he is cir- 
cumcised; the occasion 
is then observed by the 
usual feast. Ifa woman 
dies in childbirth, and 
the child dies even one 
hour after, the dowry, 
contrary to the usual 
Jewish custom, remains. 
in the husband’s family. 
The proposal of mar- 
riage is made to the 
father of the girl by 
the father of the man, 
through professional 
match-makers for both 
parties. Two days be- 
fore the wedding, which 
usually takes place on Tuesday evening, the girl is 
taken to the synagogue for “tebilah ” (purification); 
on her return, taking four threads of zizit in her 
hands, she kisses seven times the portion of the 
Bible containing the Decalogue. The making of 
the wedding-ring, and the cutting of the bride- 
groom's hair, usually done on the day of the wed- 
ding, are attended with music and festivities. At. 
the beginning of the ceremony the bridegroom, 
who wears a white head-covering, takes a glass 
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of wine and a ring, and recites a responsive formula. 
To his salutation, “With the permission of you 
all." those present respond, * With the permission 
of Heaven.” l 

He then repeats the usual blessings of betrothal, 
followed by a betrothal formula in which the exact 
name of the bride is mentioned. He drinks of the 
wine, and handing the cup to the bride, whose face 


A Synagogue in Cochin. 
(After a photograph.) 


is covered with a silk or embroidered network, Says, 
“ With this, also, do I betroth thee."  Hereupon the 
officiating minister reads with cantil- 
Marriage lation the “ketubbah” (marriage con- 
Rites. tract), Which is handsomely engrossed 
upon parchment. Before the last sen- 
tence is read the bridegroom hands the fringe of 
his zizit to the rabbi, and while both hold it the 
minister adjures him: * By the command of the Holy 
and Sanctified, by the Mighty One, who revealed 
the Law at Sinai, ‘her support, her clothing, and 
her conjugal right he shall not diminish!" The 
bridegroom replies: “Her support, her clothing, 
and her conjugal right I will not diminish.” The 
rabbi says, “Dost thou undertake this?” and the 
bridegroom replies, “I undertake it." "The minister 
adds, “A promise before Heaven and earth?” and 
the response is, “A promise before Heaven and 
earth.” 


When the reading of the contract is completed, 


the signatures of the bridegroom and witnesses are 
appended and read aloud, and the bridegroom pre- 
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sents the contract to the bride; while those assem- 

bled exclaim, “Be-simana taba!” (May it be for a 

good sign!) The whole company then joins in 

singing a quaint epithalamium. 

On the Sabbath after the wedding, the bridegroom 
is called up to the reading of the Law, and after 
the recital of the usual portion of the day, the pas- 
sage Gen, xxiv. 1-7 is read by him and the hazzan 
alternately, verse by verse, in Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Verses from Isaiah Ixi. 10-Ixii, 5 are similarly added 
to the Haftarah (lesson from the Prophets). After 
the ceremony the guests are invited to a feast at 
the home of the bride, at which the poor sit above 
the rich; and the festivities are continued for seven 
days, the bride’s parents defraying most of the 
expenses. 

In case of adultery (Deut, xxiv.), bills of divorce, 
written in Hebrew, are given; but divorcees are very 
rare. " Yibbum," the obligation to marry the child- 

less widow ofa deceased brother (Deut, 

Other Cere- xxv.5, 6), is still observed by the Co- 
monies. chin Jews, as is the ceremony of Ha- 

LIZAH (Deut. xxv. 7, 10). Bigamy and 
polygamy are almost unknown among them. 

The funeral and mourning ceremonies are ob- 
served in accordance with the prescriptions of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. Soon after a death the shirt of the 
chief mourner is torn from his body; and on return- 
ing from the cemetery, the funeral party, except the 
mourners, wash themselves and their clothes. Dur- 
ing the seven days of mourning, the bereaved wear 
a piece of white cloth over the head, which the 
hazzan removes on the seventh day. On the sev- 
enth and twenty-ninth days, and at the expiration 
of the eleventh and twelfth months, the family visit 
the grave, and on the return home, selections from 
the Psalms, Mishnah, Torah, and * Hashkabah ? are 
read, and the * Kaddish" is recited. The latter is 
repeated by the mourners for one year, with some 
intermissions at the beginning of the twelfth 
month. 

All the Jews of Cochin buried their dead in one 
plot of ground until twenty-five years ago, when 
the White Jews, through theinfluence of the British 
agent of the Cochin raja’s court, were allotted a 
separate place. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Pereyra de Paiva, JVot isias dos Judeos de Co- 
chim, Amsterdam, 1087; Schudt. Jtidische Merckwitrdig- 
keiten, i. 38-46: H. Wessely, in Meassef, vi. 129, reprinted in 
Eichhorn. Allgemeine Bibliothek. ii. 571 et seq. (other repro- 
ductions in Steinschneider, Cat. Boul. cols. 2722-2723) ; Sip- 
purim, iii. 196; Buchanan, Christian Researches in Asia, p. 
221: Wilson. Lands of the Bible: Eben Safir, ii. 56-86; S. 
Rinman, Mas‘ot Shelomo, pp. 146-165; Burnell, Indian 
Antiquary, 1878, iii. 833-384 (with facsimile of the bronze tab- 
lets); De Barros, Asia, ed. 1777, i. 364, ii. 234; Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, s.v.; Zunz, Ritus, p. 57; Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, v. 595-601. 
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COCK: The male of the domestic fowl, The 
original habitat of the domestic fowl is generally 
supposed to be India, whence it was introduced at 
an early time into Babylonia and Greece. It is difti- 
cult to say when it was brought to Palestine, as the 
allusions to it in the Bible are still very doubtful. 
According to rabbinical tradition 533 (Isa. xxii. 17) 
is a designation for “cock,” which was known under 
this name in various districts of Babylonia as late as 
the third century c. E. (Lev. R. v.; Midr. Mishle xxx. 
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(9), The Jewish teacher of Eusebius also explained 
the word thus (see Eusebius’ commentary on Jsaiah, 
i, cit. ; compare, however, Ket. 25a and Yoma 
opb, in both of which passages Abba Arika’s oppo- 
«tion to this ex planation is declared). Another term 
which, according to an amora of the fourth century. 
denifies “cock,” is "2v (Job xxxviii. 36), the 
autement being added. that the cock bore a similar 
same about this time in Arabia (R. II. 20 à; Lev. 
EN e n 

The assumption of the Midrash (Midr. Mishle xxx. 
21) that prr (Prov. XXX. 31) is a designation for 
- eoek ? is more plausible than the foregoing ex plana- 
Hons. since the Arabic ^ zarzar ? means “cock.” In 
the Tahnud and in Midrashie literature, however, 
ile cock is always called by his Babylonian name 
bn (compare Oppert in * Zeitschrift für Assyri- 
olowie,” vii. 339), which fact may be taken, perhaps, 
to indicate that the cock was introduced into Pales- 
fine from Babylonia. In this literature the cock is 
also frequently mentioned as a common domestic 
fowl, although it is expressly stated that at Jerusa- 
jem the breeding of cocks Was forbidden during the 
existence of the Temple because they scratch the 
eround and pick up objects which are Levitically 
unclean, and are thus likely to spread uncleanness 
(B. K. 82b). The cock and the bat are contrasted as 
the bird of day and the bird of night. The cock and 
the bat were both waiting for daylight, when the 
cock said: “Imay wait for the dawn, for light be- 
longs to me; but for what do you need light?" 
(Sanh. 98b, bottom). The cock is characterized as 
the most impudent of birds (Bezah 25b); his lascivi- 
ousness is also proverbial (Ber. 22a), yet his kind 
treatment of the female is set up as a model, inas- 
much as he humors the hen to win her favor (Er. 
100b), 

The comb is the coek's chief ornament, of which 
he is very proud, and when it is cut off he loses Ins 
spirit and no longer seeks the hen (Shab. 110b, bot- 
tom). The cock is also said to be quarrelsome and 
vicious (Pes. 118b), those from Bet Bukya having 
an especially bad reputation in this respect, as they 
sulfered no intruders among them (Yeb. 84a). A 
cock onee killed a child by picking at its scalp with 
its beak (“Eduy. vi. 1; Yer. “Er. x. 963). The crow- 
ing of the cock, as well as his flight, sometimes 
causes dishes to break (B. K. 17a; Kid. 94b). 

The cock, which occupies a prominent place in the 
mythology of many peoples (compare Gubernatis, 
“Zoological Mythology,” ii. 280-291), was an espe- 
cially sacred bird among the Persians, where he was 

the ally of Sraosha in the battle with 


The the powers of darkness. In Talmudic- 
Cock in Midrashic literature there are reminis- 
Folk-Lore. cencesamong the pagans of the divine 


honors paid to the cock, as well as of 
the influence on the Jews of these ideas. The Mish- 
nah (Ab. Zarah i. 9) mentions the pagan custom 
of sacrificing white cocks, the Jews being forbidden 
for this reason to sell them to the pagans. The idol 
Nergal (IL Kings xvii. 90) was taken by the Rabbis 
to bea cock (Sanh. 68b), which assumption was based 
probably on something more than the mere similar- 
ity of sound between * tarnegol" (cock) anc 8 Ner- 
eal? (compare the cock-shaped Melek Taous of 
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the Devil-worshipers; see Herzog’s “ Real-Ency klo- 
püdie," s.v. * Nergal "). The various theories found 
in Jewish literature on the crowing of the cock at the 
approach of day are probably traceable to Persian 
influence (compare Darmesteter's translation of the 
Zend-A vesta, in “Sacred Books of the East," i. 192, 
198: Schorr, * He-Haluz,” i. 143, iii. 92, vii. 19). 

The Greek Baruch Apocaly pse says that the rus- 
tling of the wings of the phenis, a fabulous bird 
which accompanies the sun, awakens the cocks, 
*who then converse in the language peculiar to 
them”; for when the angels get the sun ready for 
the day the cock crows (ch. iv., end; compare Sla- 
vonic Enoch, xv. 1). Asinthe Zend-Avesta the cock 
is said to crow out to men early in the morning: 
“Arise, O men! recite the Ashem Yad va histen” 
(Vendidad, Fargard, xviil.), 80 the Zohar says that in 
the hour of grace (about midnight), when God visits 
paradise to confer with the souls of the pious, a fire 
proceeds from this holy place and touches the wings 
of the cock, who then breaks out into praise to God, 
at the same time calling out to men to praise the 
Lord and do His service (Zohar, Wayikra, iii. 22h, 
932). In this connection must be mentioned a pre- 
cept of the Talmud to the effect that on hearing the 
cock crow in the morning, the following benediction 
must be pronounced: * Praised be Thou, O God, 
Lord of the world, that gavest understanding to the 
cock to distinguish between day and night? (Ber. 
60b). "This benediction is traced back to Job xxx viii. 
36, where *5t is derived from nat (“to see”), and 
the cock is designated as the one who foresees the 
day. In the Zend-Avesta the cock is also called 
* paródars" (he who foresees [the coming dawn)). 
Characteristic also is the statement in a late Midrash 
(* Seder Yezirat ha-Walad,” in Jellinek's * B. H.” i. 
155) that the sobs of the dying at the sight of the 
angel who comes to take the soul are heard by no one 
exceptthecock. The favor in which the cock is'beld 
by the heavenly beings has perhaps also given rise to 
the statement that by closely watching the cock’s 
comb one can determine the moment when God lays 
aside His mercy; this happens at some one moment 
during the first three hours of day, the color of the 
comb changing at that moment. 

Superstitious speculations in regard to the cock 
were frequent during the Middle Ages. The cock is 
still killed as a * kapparah " for a man (see ATONE- 
MENT); and the will of Judah the Pious directs that 
a cock which upsets a vessel shall be killed imme- 
diately, because evil spirits have seized it. The de- 
mons (*shadim ") are said to have cock’s feet (Ber. 
6a). Many of these superstitions are still found 
among ignorant people in various countries. Thus, 
for instance, the scratching of the cock with his 
claws is taken to signify that visitors are coming. 
Compare HEN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Levysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds. pp. 191-199 ; 

Kohut, Aruch Completium, s.v. Sugar: Rubin, in Ha-kar- 

mel (weekly), Vol. iii., Nos. 9, 11 


E. C. L. G. 
COCKATRICE. See BASILISK. 
CODES. See Laws, CODIFICATION OF. 


CODICIL. See WILL. 
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CCELE-SYRIA: The namo, occ urring in the 
Greek apocryphal writings, of a Persian province 
lying between Egypt and the Euphrates. In old 
editions it is given as “*Celosyria.” This name 
stands for the earlier expression “the country be- 
vond a river” (Ezra iv. 10, R. V.; compare I Esd. 
ii. 17, 24, 27, R. V., * Cole-Syria and Phenicia ? : ib. 
vi. 29, “tribute of Code-Syria and Phenicia ? ; and ib. 
vii. 1, “the governor of Cole-Syria and Phenicia”). 
II Maec. iii. 5, 8 speaks also of a single governor 
for both Cale- Syria and Phenicia under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, so that the old Persian administrative 
division must have been retained. 

The Greek term * Cole-Syria? originally meant 
the valley between Lebanon sur Anti- Lebanon, the 
modern Bika‘, 'alled in the O. T. (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 
7) “the valley of Lebanon.” du writers ex- 
tend that name vaguely aud iuconsistently to *the 
land from Seleucis [Z.e., northern Syria] to Egypt? 
(Strabo, p. 756), or to central Syria with Palestine 
except Judea proper (Strabo, p. 750), or with all 
Palestine (thus Polybius, v. 80, S6; while v. 87, 
like the apocryphal writings, distinguishes Phenicia 
from Cole-Syria). 

Josephus also varics in his use of the term, apply- 
ing (* Ant. "xiv. 40) * Cele- “Sy ri? oe valley, exclu- 
ding Damascus, but (5. xiii. 18, & 2 [Niese xii. 136] ) 
including Palestine, east of the 2 (ib. xiv. 154), 
Galilee, aad (ib. xiv. 79) extending it to the Eu- 
phrates (this passage is, however, corrected by 


Niese) The Romans later used “Syria Cola” for 
northern Syria. 
E. G. H, WM M. 


COEN : Physician-in-ordinary at the court of 
Prince Vassile Lupu, hospodar of Moldavia from 
1634 to 1604. The dates of his birth and death, and 
his given name, are unknown. E. Schwarzfeld is of 
the opinion that Coen was a descendant of Eliezer 
Cohen of Safed, who had settled in Poland, and 
one of whose sons, Moses, a rabbi and physician, 
escaped during the Cossack uprising in 1648 (Car- 
moly, “Hist. des Médecins Juifs," i. 245. Brussels, 
1884). He stood high in favor with the Sultan of 
Turkey, and when Prince Lupu was in danger of 
being dethroned, through the intrigues of his ene- 
mies, Coen protected him. The sultan entrusted 
to Coen for transmission to Prince Lupu important 
documents concerning a secret alliance between 
Sweden and Russia, the object of which was a joint 
attack upon Turkey. The government of Venice 
sought his advice in matters of diplomacy, as ap- 
pears from two letters of Giovanni Battista Ballarius 
to the Doge of Venice, dated at Constantinople Feb. 
28, 1656, and Jan. 8, 1660. It was probably owing 
to Coen’s influence that enactments in favor of the 
Jews of Moldavia were issued by Lupa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwarzfeld, in Ha-YVekch, p. 68, St. Peters- 
burg, 1894. 
5. H. R. 


COEN, ACHILLE: 1. Italian soldier; born at 
Leghorn in 1851. He studied at the military acad- 
emy of his native town, and was appointed lieuten- 
ant in the engincer corps at the age of twenty. 
Subsequently assigned to the sharpshooters, he was 
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transferred to the stal and attached to the military 
section of the Geographical Institute at Florence. 
On his promotion to a captaincy he was appointed 
adjutant to General Heusch. In 1895, with the rank 
of major, he was sent, under General Baldissera, to 
join the army then operating in Africa. A few days 
before his arrival, however, the Italian commander, 
Baratieri, had prov oked and lost the battle of Adowa. 
After the campaign Coen, promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, was appointed director of the 
military section of the Geographical Institute. He 
has since been transferred to Cesena as commander 
of the Second Regiment of the Royal Brigade. 

Coen is a knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 
and of the Order of Saint Maurice and Saint Lazarus. 
He has published numerous essays in technical jour- 
nals and in the * Nuova Antologia," and also reports 
of work done at the Gec ographie: ul Institute, no- 

tably “ Venticinque Anni di Lavoro all'Istituto Gco- 
grafico.” 

2. Italian historian; born at Pisa Jan. 5, 1844. At 
the age of twenty-three he was appointed professor 
of history at the Lyceum of Leghorn. In 1879 he 
was called as professor of ancient history to the 
Accademia Scientifica e Letteraria at Milan, and in 
1887, in the same capacity, to the Istituto di Studi 
Superiori at Florence, taking charge also of the uni- 
versity library of that city. He is a knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 

His published works include: *L'Abdicazione di 
Diocleziano ” (Leghorn, 1877); “Di Una Leggenda 
Relativa alla Nascita e alla Gioventù di Costantino 
Magno” (Rome, 1882); * Manuale di Storia Orien- 
tale? (Milan, 1880); “Manuale di Storia Greca? 
(Milan, 1887); * Vezzio Agorio Pretestato” (Rome, 
1888). He also published: Aristophanes’ * Clouds,” 
With introduction and critical notes (Prato, 1871). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. de Gubernatis, Dictionnaire des Merivains 
Contemporains. 
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COEN, BENJAMIN VITALE: Italian rabbi: 
born at Alessandria della Paglia in the second half 
of the seventeenth century; died at Reggio nel? 
Emilia in 1739. Descended from a wealthy and 
prominent family, Coen was elected rabbi of Casale 
while still a youth. He soon became known for his 
ability and erudition, and was chosen rabbi at Reg- 
gio nell’ Emilia, at that time an important post. 
Among his disciples were Israel Bassano, his son-in- 
law, who succeeded him in the rabbinate, and Ma- 
nassch Joshua Padova, rabbi of Modena. Abraham 
Joseph Graziani wrote some verses in his honor. 

Coen was the author of the following works: 
“* Et ha-Zamir” (The Time of Singing), hymns for 
all the feasts of the year, Venice, 1707; “ Alon 
Bakut” (Oak of Weeping), a commentary on Lam- 
entations, Venice, 1712; “Abot 'Olam" (The Fa- 


thers of the Universe). a commentary on the “ — 


ings of the Fathers,” 7b. 1719; * Gebul Binyamin” 

(The Border of Benjamin), a collection of sermons, 
Amsterdam, 1727; “ Notes on the Toze’ ot Hayyim,” 
published together with the text; “Gishme Ber- 
akah ” and “ Pithe Shearim,” responsa on the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, still extant in manuscript; a number of 
scientific letters inserted in the “Iegeret Harmag "; 


i4l 


MM 


and ritual decisions scattered throughout the * Pahad 

Yizhak " and “Shete ha-Lehem." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 791; Mortara, 
Indice, s.v., Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 87; 
Jona, in Rev. Wt. Juives, iv. 119. 

G. . I. Br. 

COEN, GIUSEPPE: Italian painter; born in 
Ferrara 1811; died in Venice Jan. 96, 1856. He was 
descended from an old and distinguished family. 
As a boy he evinced a predilection for music and 
painting, and studied art without having any par- 
ticular career in View. Orphaned at an early age, 
he was forced by circumstances to choose a profes- 
IIe followed the style of Canaletto, the Vene- 
ian landscape and architectural painter. His pic- 
ture, “ The Facade of the Cathedral in Ferrara," was 
exhibited in 1840 in Venice, and won for him con- 
siderable approbation. In 1841 his native city, Fer- 
rara, awarded him a silver medal in appreciation of 
his labor for art. 

To perfect himself in his art he went to Rome in 
1843, and won the friendship of Massimo d'Azeglio, 
the painter, statesman, and author. Returning to 
Ferrata, he received many important commissions, 
one being from the Duke of Brunswick. In 1850 he 
removed to Venice, and was one of the first to prac- 
tixe artistic photography. His views of Venice were 
awarded a medal at the Paris Exposition of 1853. 

In Ferrara, Coen enjoyed extraordinary popular- 
ity, his house being a literary and artistic center. 
le was one of the first Jews in Ferrara to be clected 
(1849) to the town council. 


»PLIOGRAPILY: Pesaro Abramo, Memorie „Storiche Sulla 
Communitå Igraetitiea Ferrarese, pp. 9-97. 
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COEN, GRAZIADIO VITA ANANIA: Ital- 
ian rabbi and scholar; born at Reggio nell’ Emilia 
about 1750; died March 28, 1884. He studied under 
Sansone Nahmani and Isaiah Vita Carmi. He es- 
tabiished in his native city a school that produced 
several rabbis, among whom D. J. Maroni deserves 
special mention. Coen preached not only at Reggio 
nell’ Emilia, but also in the neighboring communi- 
ties. In 1825 he was called as chief rabbi to Flor- 
ence, where he founded a Hebrew printing-press. 

Iis works include: “Hinnuk la-Na‘ar” (In- 
struction for the Boy) 2 vols, Reggio, 1804; 
Venice, 1805; 6th ed., Leghorn, 1880; " Likkute 
Messektot?; “Sha‘are ha-Talmud” (Doors of the 
Talmud), Reggio, 1811, a collection of treatises ; 
“Reshit Lekah” (Beginning of Doctrine), Reggio, 
1809, a handbook of elementary instruction in He- 
brew and Italian; a Hebrew-Italian dictionary, en- 
titled “ Ma‘aneh ha-Lashon” (Answer of the Tongue), 
ih. 1812: a Hebrew grammar, “ Dikduk Leshon ha- 
Kodesh,” Venice, 1808; “Shebile Emunah” (Ways 
of Faith), another pedagogical work; “ Zemirot 
Yisracl” (Songs of Israel), Leghorn, 1798; “Ruah 
Hadashah? (The New Spirit), Reggio, 1822; “ Sag- 
sio di Bloquenza Sacra del Dott. Anania Coen 
Rabbino”; “Della Poesia Rabbinica,” $2 vols., 
Florence, 1828; “Della Poesia Scritturale,” Reggio 
(n.d.), containing some of his own poems. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 104; 

De Gubernatis, Matériaux pour Servir a P Histoire des 

Etudes Orientales, Puris, 1916. 


S. D OQ J. E. 
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COEN, JACOB: Eldest son of Abraham Coen, 
and receiver-general (“contador mayor”) of Count 
Maurice of Nassau, Stadtholder of the United Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, 1584-1625. Although the 
Jews of Holland did not possess rights of citizenship, 
Maurice, rising above the prejudices of his time, 
and in grateful remembrance of the great services of 
Abraham Coen, bestowed upon the latter's son the 
above-mentioned office. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. iii. 15. 

D. S. Max. 


COEN, JAN PIETERSZOON : Governor-gen- 
eral of Java, and founder of the Dutch colonial sys- 
tem; born at Hoorn, Holland, Jan. 8, 1587; died in 
1629. He gained his early commercial experience 
with the firm of Piscatori in Rome, went to India 
on a commercial exploration in 1607, and made a 
second voyage with two ships in 1612. He was ap- 
pointed director-general of the Indian trade in 1613. 
As governor-general of Java, he destroyed (1619) 
the native town of Jacatra, and founded Batavia, 
the capital of the Dutch East Indies. He died child- 
less in 1629, and his large possessions went for the 
benefit of orphans in his native town of Hoorn, sub- 
ject to a bequest in favor of members of his family, 
which seems to have been some time later success- 
fully claimed. 

Coen issaid to have been of Jewish descent. The 
biographies, while printing voluminous details of 
his career as governor-general, are singularly reti- 
cent in regard to his parentage. The name oroccu- 
pation of his father is not found, though one would 
have expected these facts to be recorded of so emi- 
nenta man. Perhaps as a convert he endeavored 
to conceal them. His portrait in Valentyn's * His- 
tory cf Java? and in Müller's * Golden Age” might 
well be that of a Jew. Abbing’s “History of 
Hoorn gives chiefly negative evidence on the sub- 
ject of Coen’s Jewish connection. The question of 
his extraction must be left undecided. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : International Cyclopedia; A. Winkler Prins, 
d Encyclopedie; Jew. Chron. Oct. 20, 1899, p. 


D. A. R. 


COEN, JOSEF DI MICHELE: One of the 
Jewish boys of Rome baptized under Pope Pius IX. ; 
born 1854. In 1864 he was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. Sent by his master to delivera pair of shoes 
at the house of a priest, the boy was seized and 
dragged to the Casa dei Neofiti, where he was de- 
tained for baptism. The papal authorities refused 
to surrender him, in spite of the protests of his father 
and of the Jewish community. 

The affair caused a stir throughout Europe, par- 
ticularly in France, the French ambassador, Count 
Sartigues, protesting vehemently in the name of his 
government. To his remonstrances the papal gov- 


ernment replied that the child had himself determined 
to turn Christian. and that it was not the function 
of the pope to interfere With sucha resolution. The 


pope, in examining into the case, is said to have 
asked Coen whether he embraced Christianity of his 
own free will. The boy replied that he preferred a 
religion which provided him with fine clothes, good 
food, and plenty of toys, to his poor family and the 
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shoemaker's shop. This reply convinced the pope 
of the sincerity of the convert's intentions; and ac- 
cordingly, on St. Michael's Day, Sept. 29, 1864, the 
baptism of Coen was celebrated in St. Stanislaus 
Chapel, Cardinal Caggiano ofliciating, and Count 
De Maistre being godfather. The neophyte received 
the name of Stanislaus Maria Michael Joseph Pius 
Eugenio. 

The sufferings of Coen’s family, caused by his 
capture, were excessive. His eighteen-year-old sis- 
ter died asa result of the excitement; his mother 
became insane and was taken to relatives in Leg- 
horn; and his father had to leave Rome in order to 
escape the persecution of the government. Another 
Jew was thrown into prison because he said he 
had seen Coen at the window of the Casa. More- 
over, as a result of the affair, a Christian mechanic 
caused the forcible baptism of an eight-year-old 
Jewish boy. 

It was only on the fall of the papal government 
in 1870, and after energetic measures had been taken 
by the Italian government, that Coen was released 
and restored to his mother in Leghorn, his forcible 
detention having extended over seven years. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. 386; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1804, pp. 533, 580, 631, 699, 

190; Ha-Maggid, 1810, p. 372. 

S. A. R. 


COEN, MOSES VITA: Banker at Ferrara, 
Italy, in the eighteenth century. He often trans- 
acted business with Pope Clement XIII. and with 
his successor, Clement XIV. On Feb. 22, 1764, 
Clement XIII. requested Coen to provide the papal 
government with as much corn as possible and with 
4,000 sacks of Indian wheat, to be shipped either at 
Ancona or at Civita Vecchia, leaving the price to 
be settled by him. 

Especially intimate were Coen’s relations with 
Pope Clement XIV., whose confidential friend and 
adviser he became. He consequently shared in the 
lampoons directed against Clement. During the 
famine of 1772-73 Coen came to the rescue of the 
government and furnished it with 5,000 sacks of In- 
dian wheat. 

During the French invasion of 1798 Coen was one 
of the commission of six appointed to sell the prop- 
erty confiscated by the provisional government. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. 247-249, 353; M. Stern, Urkundliche Beiträge über 


die Stellung der Püpste zu den Juden, pp. 181-192. 
S. A. R. 


COEN, RAFFAELO DEL FU VITALE: 
Austrian physician ; born at Spalato, Dalmatia, Jan. 
19, 1839. He was educated at the gymnasium of 
his native town and at the University of Vienna, 
whence he was graduated as doctor of medicine in 
1872 whereupon he commenced to practise in the 
Austrian capital as a physician and as a specialist in 
impediments in speech. In 1882 he opened a private 
dispensary and hospital for stammerers. 

Coen has written essays for the “Medizinisch- 
Chirurgische Centralblatt in Wien,” “ Wiener Medi- 
zinische Presse," “Medizinisch-Pädagogische Mo- 
natsschrift für die Gesammte Sprachheilkunde,” and 
other medical journals. He is the author of several 
books, among which are “Pathologie und Therapie 
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der Sprachanomalien," Vienna, 1886; “Die Hör- 
stummheit," ib. 1887; “Speciclle Therapie des Stam- 
melns,” Stuttgart, 1889; “ Uebungsbuch für Stot. 
ternde,” Vienna, 1891. 

8 ER. TAL 


COEN-CANTARINI. 


COFFEE: X decoction of the berry of the Copea 
-lrabiee, supposed to be indigenous to Abyssinia, 
and introauced into Arabia in the fifteenth century, 
It soon came into common use throughout Islam, 
and was thence introduced. into European civiliza- 
tion. Among the Jews of Egypt it became so pop- 
ularasto be knownas* the Jewish drink ? (A. Isaaci, 
Resp. i. $82, 8. In London, England, it is gener- 
ally stated to have been introduced from Constan- 
tinople in 1652 by a Greek named Pasqua Rossie, 
who started the first coffee-house in St. Michael's 
Alley, Cornhill; but according to Anthony A. Wood 
(“ Diary,” p. 19), Jacob, a Jew, sold coffee at Oxford 
two years before. The coffee-plant was introduced 
by the Dutch into Java about 1690, Surinam about 
1718, and Jamaica in 1728. In the last two places 
Jews were largely instrumental in the development 
of the trade, with which they have been connected 
throughout its history, the largest holders of the 
berry in 1902 being the firm of Lewisohn Brothers 
of New York. 

Many questions of Jewish Jaw have been raised in 
regard to the use of coffee. Isaac Luria would not 
drink coffee prepared by Gentiles, and in this was 
followed by Hayyim Benveniste, who, however, 
permitted others to drink it. It has been deci- 
ded that coffee may not be drunk before morning 
prayers, though water may; it had previously been 
drunk so early, especially in Egypt, as an antidote 
to influenza. Coffee is permitted on Passover, and 
even at the Seder service in addition to the four 
cups of wine that may be drunk. Jacob Marx of 
Hanover permitted the use of acorn coffee on the 
Passover, though the use of chicory was forbid- 
den. If coffee is taken after the grace after meals, 
no benediction is necessary before tasting it, though 
some authorities demand one after it has been con- 
sumed. The drinking of coffee in coffee-houses on 
Sabbath was generally prohibited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lampronti, Palad Vizhak, s.v. MB pars, 
DNP; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 264-265: New 
York Herald, Nov. 9, 1902; J. Jacobs, in notes to Fewells 
Familiar Letters, p. 662; I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ayes, p. 138; L. Low, Ges. Schriften, ii. 226, 236. 
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COFFIN: The custom of using coflins is prob- 
ably borrowed from the Egyptians. It is recorded 
of Joseph that he was “put in a coffin in Egypt” 
(Gen. 1. 26). Tradition says it was of metal (Sotah 
13a). Both the Ark of the Covenant and the coffin 
are called, in Hebrew, “aron.” The Talmud says 


See CANTARINI. 


that the “aron ” (coftin) of Joseph was carried side 


by side with the “aron ” (Ark) containing the Tables 
of the Law, so as to express the idea that “the one in 
this observed what is written upon the other” (Sotah 
13a e£ seq. ). 

From the verse “Adam and his wife hid them- 
selves . . . amongst [literally, “within ”] the trees 
of the garden” is derived the custom of burial in a 
wooden cotlin (Gen. R. xix.). 
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hule be made in the bottom of his coffin (Yer. Kil. 
vi.). Rabbi Jose b. Kisma, in his will, 

Talmudie requested his disciples to bury his 

Practise. coflin deep in the ground, for fear of 

desecration, as he said there was ‘not 

a coftin in Pales- 
tine Which was not 
uscd as a feeding- 
trough for Persian 
horses (Sanh, 98a 
ct seq.) To pre- 
vent such abuse, 
the Jewish law 
prohibited any 
one from deriving 
plunder from a 
cofin or burial- 
clothes. A cofin 
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Coffin. 
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abbi Judah ha-Nasi, in his will, ordered that a | 


not being permitted (M. K. 25a). Maimonides says 
that the body should be buried in a wooden coffin 
(*Yad," Ebel, vi. 4. On the other hand, Nah- 
manides, in order that the words of the passage 
“Thou art dust, and unto dust shalt thou return” 
may be literally fulfilled, declares that according 
tothe Talmud the 
coffin is for the 
skeleton after the 
flesh is consumed, 
and that the bot- 
tom of the coffin 
should be re- 
moved, as in the 
case of Rabbi 
(quoted by Caro 
in Bet Joseph to 
Tur Yoreh De‘ah, 
362). In some 
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must not be used .—:* Y. EZ Lea pect se 2 Es countries it is cus- 
for secular pur- CXII ee tomary to bury 
poses. A cofin the dead in hanm- 


out of use, if of 
stone or earthen- 
ware, must be 
broken up; if of wood, it must be burned (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 363, 5). 

It appears, however, that the coffin was originally 
used for the purpose of transporting a corpse to a 
distant place of burial; and whenever the cortége 
passed, the mourning regulations were observed 
by the multitude M. K. 25a). Bar Karya and R. La- 
zar (=Eleazar b. Pedath), both Palestinian rabbis, 
had noticed the approach of funeral parties, from the 
direction of Babylon, bearing corpses in coffins for 
burial in the Holy Land. Bar Karya asked, * What 
have they gained [by living away from, and being 
buried in, Palestine]?” and quoted from Jeremiah 
(ii. 7), “Ye entered, ye defiled my land and made 
mine heritage an abomination.” “But,” answered 
R. Lazar, “as soon as a clod of earth of the Holy 
Land is put on 
the coffin, there 
is applicable A fees 
the passage” MAS oS e 
Deut. xxxii. 483: : 
WY NATN HD) 
[-*His land 
wil atone for 
Ilis people]" 
(Yer. Kil. end; 
Ket. 85b; com- 
pare Bacher, 
"Ag. Pal. Am- 
or.” ii. 3). 

It was con- 
sidered an honor 
for the deceased 
to be carried 
from the death-chamber on a litter (“mittah”) to 

the place of burial, and a greater honor, 
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Method usually reserved for scholars, to be 
of Burial. borne on the death-bed itself. In the 


case of R. Hunah it was necessary to 
enlarge the exit from the house to make room for 
the passage of his bed, his removal to a smaller bed 


Stone Con Found in an Ancient Tomb at Lydda by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 
(In the Louvre.) 


Ornamented Stone Coffin Found in an Ancient Tomb Near Jerusalem. 


(In the Louvre.) 


mocks, and, after’ 
the flesh is con- 
sumed, to deposit 
the bones in a coffin (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 7. 363, 4). 
In other countries the dead are buried on simple 
boards, or placed directly in the ground (see 
BURIAL), a distinction being made only in case the 
dead is an Aaronite or of noble parentage. In 
modern times the use of coffins at every burial is 
insisted on. 

Isaac Lampronti, in his Pahad Yizhak (letter 
“Mem,” p. 229), tells of a decision of 1678, in the case 
of Bizancia, the wife of Judah Hay yim of Corfu, who 
had requested her granddaughter, Semiralda, to 
place her (Bizancia’s) head-dress in her coffin. 
Semiralda had, however, forgotten to do so; anda 
cabalist rabbi permitted the opening of the coftin in 
order to relieve her distress. The opening of the 
coffin was accompanied by prayers and ceremonial 
apologies to the 
dead for being 
disturbed. The. 
almost univer- 
sal former cus- 
tom of putting 
the dead in & 
plain, unpainted 
wooden cofûn 
covered with 
black cloth has 
been abandoned 
in modern times ;. 
and distinction 
is made, much 
against Jewish 
tradition, be- 
tween rich per- 
sons and poor by more or less decorated coffins. 
Sometimes the bottom of the coffin is removed in 
order to bring the body into contact 
with the earth, for reasons stated 
above. In Jerusalem it is customary 
to carry the body on a litter to Mount Olivet, 
building in the grave a coffin of uncemented stone: 


Customs. 


Cohen 


slabs, With sides and a top, but with no bottom, and 
covering the enclosure with earth (see BURIAL). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak. 
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COHEN, the name (533): The most usual sur- 
names of European Jews. Itindicates a family claim- 
ing descent from Aaron, the high priest. “Cohen” 
is the usual transliteration and orthography in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries; but * Cowen” and “ Cowan? 
also oecur in England, while America has developed 
the forms “Cohan,” * Cohane," * Cohne," “Cone,” 
"Coon,"" Kan,” and “ Koon.” In Germany and Aus- 
tria the forms “Cohn,” “Conn” “ Kahn,” “Kohn,” 
and others are met with; while it is probable that 
“Köhne” and “Kohner” also represent the recur- 
ring surname, which also oceurs as a part of the 
names “Cohnheim” and * Cohnfeld." The French 
forms are represented by “Cahn,” “Cahen,” “ Ca- 
hun," * Caen, " and * Cain," or * Kahn," while Italy 
uses “Coen,” and Holland “Cohen.” The curious 
form * Coffen,” in which the “tE” represents the as- 
pirate, occurs in old Spanish records; and “ Kahin” 
is the usual Arabic representation. The most nu- 
merous variants occur in Russia, which supplies 
“Cahan,” * Cahana,” * Kahan,” * Kahana,” and “ Ka- 
hane,” * Kagan,” * Kogan,” * Kogen,” * Kohan” (the 
last two being Aramaic forms), besides the extended 
forms “ Kohnowski” and *Koganowitch." The 
name also occurs in duplicated forms, only one of 
which need be mentioned here; namely, “ Kohn- 
Zedek.” This form is often abbreviated to Kaz, 
“Katz,” (vp) which is thus a variant of “Cohen.” 

Though claiming to be descended from a single 
person, the Cohens of to-day form rather a clan than 
a family. In Jewish religious life they have certain 
privileges and responsibilities: these are dealt with 
under PRIEST AND Priestnoop. Not all of those 
who are, in the religious sense, Kohanim bear the 
name “Cohen.” Ina way, the name is not strictly 
a surname, but an indication of hereditary office. 

The number of those who bear the name “ Cohen ” 
in its various forms is a considerable proportion of all 
Jews. Among the English Jews they form about 8 
per cent; whereas on the continent of Europe, accord- 
ing to Lippe’s “ Bibliographisches Lexikon,” they are 
only 2.8 percent. In the 12,000 names contained in 
the lists of subscribers to the five chief Jewish chari- 
ties of New York and Brooklyn, the Cohens, with the 
variant names, make up about 220, or less than 2 per 
cent. This relation of the number bearing the name 
“Cohen” to the total number of Jews in a list may 
be utilized to ascertain roughly the number in a 
much greater list. Thus, in the Brooklyn directory 


for 1900 there were 428 Cohens, which would indi. . 


cate about 20,000 Jewish names in that directory. 
How far this large proportion of Jews can claim 
à direct descent from Aaron is & matter of dispute. 
According to Jewish law, a Cohen may not marry 
a proselyte; accordingly, it would seem impossible 
that any admixture should occuramong the Cohens. 
But they are allowed to marry the daughters of prose- 
lytes; and this would affect the purity of the Cohen 
descent. On the other hand, it is unlikely that any 
person would have assumed the name * Cohen? 
without cause, as several disabilities go with the 
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descent. Thus, Cohens may not approach a dead 
body; and for this reason persons of that name are 
not welcomed as ministers in small congregations, 
and more rarely adopt the medical profession. Isaac 
ben Sheshet, of.the fourteenth century, distinguished 
between the ancient and modern Cohens, declaring 
that it was only usage and not law which maintained 
the rights and responsibilities of the modern Cohens 
(Responsa, No. 94). Samuel de Medina, of the six- 
teenth century, agrees with this view, and assumes 
the impurity of the Cohen descent in discussing the 
validity of a marriage (Responsa, No. 2835). Solo- 
mon Luria thinks it impossible for the Cohens to 
have preserved their purity of descent throughout 
the wanderings of the Jews. Jacob Emden recom- 
mends a Cohen to refund the five shekels given him 
for the redemption of the first-born, because he can 
not be sure of his origin and of his claim to the 
money. It has even been declared that some 
Cohens must not say the priestly blessing (“ Magen 
Abraham,” 201, 4; " Kerethi u-Pelethi,” 61, 6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, pp.4, 

xxvii; Löw, Die Lebensalter, pp. 114-115 and notes. J 
Ino : 


COHEN: A Baltimore family, originally from 
Bavaria, which has occupied an important place in 
the Jewish community and in municipal life since 
the early years of the nineteenth century. Its first 
representative in America was Jacob I. Cohen, who 
came from Oberdorf, near Nördlingen, Bavaria, in 
17783, and settled in Lancaster, Pa. Thence here- 
moved to Charleston, 8. C., and, after serving in the 
Revolutionary war, to Richmond, Va. Here he 
was joined, in 1787, by his brother, Israel I. Cohen, 
whose wife and seven children—the oldest son being 
eighteen years of age—went to Baltimore in 1808. 
The children were Jacob I. Cohen, Jr., Philip I. 
Cohen, Mendes I. Cohen, Benjamin I. Cohen, David 
I. Cohen, Joshua I. Cohen, and Miriam I. Cohen. 

The older sons soon participated in publie life. 

In 1812 the name of Philip, and in 1822 that of 
Jacob, Jr., appear in the list of members of the 
exclusive organization, The Ancient and Honorable 
Mechanical Company of Baltimore. In the War of 
1812-14 Philip and Mendes were members of Cap- 
tain Nicholson's Company of Fencibles, and served 
in the defense of Fort McHenry during its bombard- 
ment. <At his death, in 1852, Philip was postmaster 
of Norfolk, Va. 
'" With the exception of Philip, all the brothers re- 
mainedin Baltimore. Theoldest, Jacob, Jr. (1789- 
1869), was the founder of the banking house of J. I. 
Cohen, Jr., & Brothers, and was identified with the 
struggle for political rights of the Jewsin Maryland 
(1818-26). This struggle terminating favorably to 
his coreligionists, Jacob was immediately elected 
(Oct., 1826) as the representative of the sixth ward 
in the first branch of the city council. He was re- 
peatedly elected to this body; and for several suc- 
cessive years he acted as its president. 

For the first nine years (1830-38) of its existence 
he served the board of public school commissioners 
as secretary and secretary-treasurer, Jacob was 
also one of the projectors of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore Railroad, and for a long 
time its vice-president, remaining a director until 
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his death. He was also a director of the Baltimore 

and Ohio Railroad, and for twenty years president 

of the Baltimore Fire Insurance Company, besides 
being prominent in many public-spirited enterprises. 

The third brother, Col. Mendes (1796-1879), after 
his retirement from the firm in 1829, traveled ex- 
teusively in Europe and the East, and brought back 
with him the objects that form the Cohen collection 
of Egyptian antiquities in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Heserved atermin the Maryland House of 
Delegates (1847-48), was vice-president of the He- 
brew Benevolent Society for over twenty years, and 
was prominently identified with the establishment 
of a Jewish hospital in Baltimore. 

The sixth brother, Joshua (1801-70), was a phy- 
sician, and one of the earliest aurists—perhaps the 
first—in the United States. He occupied the posi- 
tion of professor of geology and mineralogy in the 
academic department of the University of Maryland, 
was president (1857-58) of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty of Maryland, and a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. Together with a 
friend, he established an eyeand ear institute in Bal- 
timore, He has left one publication, “ Post-Mortem 
Appearances ina Case of Deafness.” His library, 
interesting to Biblical students, is preserved at the 
family residence. 

A son of the fifth brother, David I., is Mendes 
Cohen (b. 1881), a distinguished civil engineer, now 
(1902) living in Baltimore. His career began in the 
locomotive works of Ross Winans. From 1851 to 
1855 he was one of the engineering corps of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. From 1855 to 1875 he 
served the following companies citheras assistant su- 
perintendent, superintendent, comptroller, or presi- 
dent: the Hudson River Railroad, the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad, the Philadelphia and Reading 
ullroad, the Lehigh Coaland Navigation Company, 
and the Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad. Dur- 
ing 1892-93 Mendes was president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and in 1894 President 
Cleveland appointed hima member of the board to 
report upon a route for the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Ship Canal. Since 1884 he has been corre- 
sponding secretary to the Maryland Historical Soci- 
civ; since 1892, a member of the Municipal Art 
Commission of Baltimore; since 1893, a member of 
the Sewerage Commission of Baltimore; and since 
1597, one of the vice-presidents of the American 
Jewish Historical Society. 

HBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac Markens, The TTebrews in America, 
New York. 1888; Reports of the Commissioners of Public 
Schools, Baltimore, 1881-38; G. W. McCreary, The Ancient 
aud Honorable Mechanical Company of Baltimore, 1901: 
Harry Friedenwald. The Early History of Ophthalmology 
and Otology in Baltimore; Lhe Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin, Aug.—sept. 1807. 

A, HS 

COHEN, ABNER: The pioneer of Krugers- 
dorp, Transvaal Colony; born about 1860; emi- 
grated to South Africa in 1881; worked his way 
north, and fell in with the Boers, learning their lan- 
guage and trading with them. On his way to Jo- 
hannesburg in 1887, he pitched his tent on a great 
heap of stones seventeen miles to the west of the 
town, which became the site of the town of Kru- 
gersdorp. He was thus the first English settler in 
the town, and has done much toward its develop- 
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ment. Cohen has also taken a share in the opening 
up of Bulawayo and Rhodesia. 

Though taking no part in the conspiracy againstthe 
Boer government in 1895, he was intimate with mem- 
bers of the Reform Committee, and owing to some 
indiscreet remarks was for some time imprisoned. 

As president of the Krugersdorp congregation, 
Cohen obtained from President Kruger two valua- 
ble freehold sites for the Jewish community. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1898. 

J. G. L. 

COHEN, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM BEN 


Moses COHEN. 
COHEN, ABRAHAM: Assistant rabbi in 


Tunis; died 1840 at Safed, whither he had made a 
pilgrimage in his old age. He was a grandson of one 
of the earliest rabbis in Tunis. His book, “ Abra- 
ham Yagel” (Abraham Will Rejoice), a work loosely 
arranged both as to form and contents, was pub- 
lished at Leghorn in 1843. It consists of commen- 
taries on various treatises of the Talmud, together 
with notes on parts of the Dible, and on Maimonides 
and other legal codes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Liité- 
rature Juive-Tunisienne, pp. 93 et seq. ; Zedner. Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 14. 

G. M. K. 


COHEN, ABRAHAM: Chief rabbi of Djerba, 
an island near Tunis; died in 1870. He was the 
author of a Hebrew poem, “Shir Hadash,” published 
at Leghorn by Israel Costa and dealing with the 618 
precepts of the Law; and of a Hebrew commentary 
on the Psalms, * Kan Zippor,” published at Jerusa- 
lem (1870) by Israel Frumkin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, sur la Litté- 
rature Juive-Tunisienne. 

8. M. Fr. 

COHEN, ALFRED J. (better known under the 
nom de plume of Alan Dale): American dramatic 
critic; born May 14, 1861, at Birmingham, England, 
where he attended King Edward's School. Then 
followed three years’ study of dramatic art in Paris, 
after which (1887) Dale went to New York and be- 
gan his journalistic career on the“ Evening World." 
The independence, brightness, and acerbity of his 
criticisms soon attracted attention, and made him 
the most feared dramatic critic in the American 
metropolis. In 1895 he joined the “Journal,” and 
increased the scope of his work by a broader and 
more liberal view of things theatrical —a change 
brought about by experience. 

Dale is the author of several novels: “Jonathan's 
Home,” London, 1885: “A Marriage Below Zero,” 
New York, 1889; “ An Eerie He and She,” 2d. 1889; 
* An Old Maid Kindled," čb. 1890; * Miss Innocence,” 
ib. 1891; “Conscience on Ice,” Chicago, 1892; “My 
Footlight Husband,” New York, 1893; “A Moral 
Busybody,” 7. 1894; “His Own Image,” 7d. 1899: 
and “A Girl Who Wrote," 75. 1902. He also wrote 
“ Familiar Chats with Queens of the Stage,” zb. 1890. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America. 

A. E. Ms. 

COHEN, ANNE-JEAN-PHILIPPE-LOUIS, 
DE VINKENHOEF: French litterateur; born 
at Amersfort, in the Netherlands, Oct. 17, 1781; 
died in Paris April 6, 1848. Beginning as a jour- 
nalist, he contributed to the * Etoile." He went to 
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Paris in 1809, and was appointed censor for foreign 
languages in 1811, and librarian of the Bibliothéque 
Ste. Geneviève in 1894. He was the compiler of 
several catalogues, and also contributed to various 
papers, including “L’Ami du Roi,” “Les Annales 
de la Littérature et des Arts,” and translated works 
by French, Swedish, English, Russian, and Italian 
authors, as ^ La Symbolique Populaire,” by Buch- 
mann; *Histoire des Institutions d'Education Ec- 
clésiastique," by Theiner; “Scenes Norvégiennes.,” 
by Bremer; and * Histoire de la Conquéte de Gre- 
nade,” by Washington Irving, 1829. He also con- 
tributed the “Théâtre Hollandais” to the “ Collec- 
tion des Théátres Etrangers.” 

In addition Cohen published à number of works, 
among which were: “La France telle que M. de 
Kératry l'a Révée,” Paris, 1821; “Herminie de 
Civray,” 4 vols., 1823; “Histoire de Pierre Terrail, 
Dit le Chevalier Bayard,” 1821 and 1825; “Jacque- 
line de Baviére, Dauphine de France,” 4 vols., 1821; 
“Précis Historique sur Pie VII.," 1823; “La No- 
blesse de France, Histoire, Moeurs, et Institutions,” 
1845; * Réflexions Historiques et Philosophiques sur 
les Révolutions," 1846. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v.; La France 

Littéraire, s.v. 

S. . J. W. 

COHEN, ARISTIDE FÉLIX: French au- 
thor; born at Marseilles Dec. 31, 1831; died in Paris 
Feb. 17, 1896; brother of the composer Jules Cohen. 
He was made auditor of the Conseil d'Etat on May 
28, 1855, and held this position until 1865. His 
works include: “Etudes sur les Impóts et sur les 
Budgets des Principaux Etats de l'Europe," 1865; 
“La Flamboyante," a comedy in three acts, written 
in collaboration with Ferrier and Valabrégue, 1884; 
“Le Club," 1887; “Frappant!” a story in verse 
after the Provencal poet Bénédit, 1887; “La Re- 
vanche du Mari,” a vaudeville, 1890; “Marion,” a 
comedy, 1892; and “Le Duc Jean,” 1898. 

S . J. W. 


COHEN, ARTHUR: English barrister and 
king’s counsel; born in London Nov. 18, 1880. 
After three years’ study at the gymnasium in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, he entered as a student at Univer- 
sity College, London. Thence he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge at a time when it was almost impossible for 
a Jew to gain admission into the colleges. At length 
he was received into Magdalen College. In 1852 he 
was elected president of the Cambridge Union Deba- 
ting Society. At Cambridge Cohen had a success- 
ful career, coming out fifth wrangler in the mathe- 
matical tripos; but he was prevented from taking his 
degree till after the repeal of the Test Act in 1871. 

Cohen then read law; and five years after he 
had been called to the bar, he established for him- 
self a reputation in shipping and insurance cases. 
Among several important appointments was his 
selection to represent theinterests of England in the 
famous arbitration case connected with the " Ala- 
bama" at Geneva in 1872. Returning to England 
after the completion of the case, Cohen in 1874 un- 
successfully contested Lewes in the Liberal inter- 
est, But in 1880 he was elected for the Southwark 
division, and shortly afterward was offered a judge- 
ship, which, however, he declined, though later 


he became a judge of the Cinque Ports. He has 
been for many years standing counsel for his uni- 
versity. He has often represented foreign govern- 
ments in disputes before the English law courts, as, 
for example, the Japanese government in an im. 
portant case against the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. 

Cohen has held various important positions in the 
London Jewish community. For many years he 
was president of the Board of Deputies, succeeding 
his uncle, Sir Moses Montefiore; but he resigned the 
position in 1894. He has been a vice-president of 
Jews’ College, and for many years president of the 
borough Jewish schools. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Young Israel, ii., No. 13; People of the Pe- 

riod, 1897 ; Jewish Year Book, 1901-2. 

J. G. L. 

COHEN, BENJAMIN LOUIS: English poli- 
tician and communal worker; member of Parliament 
for East Islington since 1892; born in London in 
1844; son of Louis Cohen, founder of the firm of 
Louis Cohen & Sons, which he joined on reaching 
manhood. Cohen was educated privately, and on 
reaching maturity began a’ philanthropic career, 
both Jewish and general, especially interesting him- 
self in technical education. He jisa governor of St. 
Bartholomew 's, Bridewell, and Bethlehem hospitals; 
life member and former vice-president of the Coun- 
cil of the United Synagogue; was president of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians from 1887 until June, 
1900, and during his presidency arranged the trans- 
fer of the institution from its old quarters in Dev- 
onshire street to Middlesex street. Cohen has also 
been a member of the Jewish Board of Deputies, 
one of the presidents of the Hand-in-THand and 
Widows’ Home, the London Orphan Asylum, and 
vice-president of the Orphan Working School. 

In 1888 Cohen was elected as a * Moderate” to the 
London County Council for the city, and in 1892 
entered Parliament. Besides discharging these 
multifarious duties, Cohen was one of the original 
members of the Russo-Jewish committee, and acted 
as its treasurer till 1887. 
3IBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Aug. 5, 1892; Jewish Year 

Book, 1901, p. 253. 

Ji E. Ms. 

COHEN, BENOIT: Philanthropist; born 1798 
in Amsterdam; died in Paris July 15, 1856. He 
went to Paris as à young man, and entered upon a 
successful business career, devoting a great deal of 
his time and encrey to the affairs of the community. 
He was president of the Board of Jewish Charities 
of Paris, honorary president of the Rothschild IIos- 
pital in the Rue Picpus, and he addressed himself 
in behalf of the community, often with success, 
directly to King Louis Philippe and to the Duke of 
Orleans, Cohen was also a member of the Jewish 
consistory, and the founder, as well as the most 
active worker, of the Société des Amis du Travail, 
which had for its object the assistance of children 
toward an honest career as mechanics or artisans. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Archives Israclites, 1856, pp. 436-441. 

3 A. 

COHEN, DAVID: Rabbi (1902) of the island of 
Djerba, near Tunis. He is the author of the follow- 
ing Hebrew works: “Shire David "(Songs of David), 
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a collection of poems; a treatise on grammar, with 

notes on the principles underlying the computation 

of the Jewish calendar; “Dibre David” (Words of 

David), a commentary on the Pentateuch and certain 

other books of the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cazes, Votes Bibliographiques, s.v. 
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COHEN, DAVID DE LARA. Sce Lana, 
DAVID COHEN DE. 

COHEN, EDWARD: Australian statesman; 
born in London 1822; died March, 1877. He re- 
ceived his early education in Australia, and entered 
into business as & partner in his father's firm. 
Shortly after his arrival in Victoria in 1846, he pur- 
chased an auctioncer’s business at Melbourne, in 
which he remained till 1868, and which became one 
of the leading concerns in the city. 

Cohen soon became connected with the charitable 
institutionsof the colony. He was for twenty years 
treasurer of the Melbourne Hospital, and for seven 
years president of the Melbourne Hebrew congrega- 
Hon. He was an alderman of the city, and in 1872 
served as mayor of Melbourne. His activity in the 
council soon brought about a financial inquiry which 
led to drastic reforms in the arrangement of the city 
accounts. 

In 1861 Cohen was elected member of Parliament 
for East Melbourne, which constituency he repre- 
sented for many years. A free-lance in politics, his 
arguments in debate carried weight, and his large 
mercantile experience lent them additional force. 
He was a director of the Hudson's Bay Railway Com- 
pany and of the Colonial Bank, and was an active 
initiator of colonial industries. Cohen was at one 
time a member of the Victorian ministry, in which 
he filled the office of commissioner of customs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 14, 1870; April 27, 

1817; Jewish. Record, Jan. 18, 1871; Australian Illustrated 

News, Jan., 1871. 

nf G. L. 

COHEN, ELIAS (better known as Elias 
Pasha): Turkish physician; born in 1844. He 
belongs to a family many members of which have 
been distinguished in medicine. His early studies 
were completed at the Jewish communal school 
founded at Constantinople by the Camondo family. 
He entered the imperial school of medicine in 1861, 
graduating six years later as doctor of medicine, and 
proceeding in 1868 to western Europe to continue 
his professional studies. He resided at Berlin until 
1871, acting while there as assistant to Professor 
Vou Graefe, and attending the clinics of Virchow, 
Traube, and others. On the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war he continued his studies in Vienna. 

Cohen returned to Constantinople in 1878, and 
Was appointed professor at the military school at 
Hatdar-Pasha. Soon after he was sent to Monastir, 
the headquarters of the third army corps, as oculist 
and chief surgeon. On being recalled to Constan- 
tinople, he was attached to the central naval hospi- 
fal, and given the rank of major in the imperial 
service. His vast knowledge and high reputation 
in the capital gave rise to jealousies in influential 
circles, and he was obliged to resign. 

lt was after Cohen had left the service that he 
was summoned to attend one of the imperial prin- 
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cesses. Therapid success of his treatment attracted 
the attention of the sultan, who appointed him court 
physician with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Two 
years later he was promoted to the rank of general, 
being the first Turkish Jew to occupy this high 
position. It was then that the sultan appointed the 
new pasha as his private physician. In 1888 he was 
appointed to the faculty of medicine at Constanti- 
nople as professor of dermatology, and became, in 
1894, member of the Superior Sanitary Commission, 
then created. 

Elias Pasha is decorated with the grand ribbons 
of Medjidie and of the Osmanie, the Imtiaz Liakat 
medals, the Turco-Grecian war medal, etc. 

Elias Pasha has always taken the liveliest interest 
in the welfare of his coreligionists, and has given 
on several occasions signal proofs of his solicitude. 
In 1885, owing to an alleged ritual murder, the 
Greek and Armenian population of Kadikeuy, a 
thickly populated suburb of Constantinople, threat- 
ened the Jews with wholesale massacre. Several 
Jews, indeed, fell victims to the fury of the fanatics; 
and the movement was assuming grave proportions, 
when Elias Pasha, with the authority of the sultan, 
intervened on behalf of his brethren. Rigorous meas- 
ures were adopted to repress the émeute, and the 
guilty persons were sentenced to severe punishment. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle. Nov. 30. 1900. 
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COHEN, ELLEN GERTRUDE: English 
painter; studied at the Slade and Royal Academy 
schools, London, and in Paris under Constant and 
Laurens; first exhibited at the Academy in 1891, her 
work being a portrait medallion of Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son. In Paris she exhibited at the Salon (Champs 
Elysées) from 1894. The pictures by her, shown 
at the Royal Academy, were “ Tired Out,” in 1892; 
“Dibbling for Chub,” in 1897; and “ Qualifying 
for the Coach Club,” in 1899. She isalso a constant 
contributor to the exhibitions held by the Royal In- 
stitute of Painters in Water and Oil Colors. 

As an artist in black and white Miss Cohen has 
coniributed to many magazines and papers, inclu- 
ding the “Pall Mall,” “Queen,” and ^ Pictorial 
World." Her Parisian experiences, written as well 
as sketched by her, appeared in * The Strand Maga- 
zine” and “The Studio." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish World, Nov. 1899. 


J; o G. L. 


COHEN, EMIL WILHELM: German miner- 
alogist; born at Aakjaer, near Horsens, Jutland, 
Oct. 12, 1842. He studied at the universities of 
Heidelberg and Berlin, and from 1867 to 1869 was 
assistant at the mineralogical institute of the former 
seat of learning. In 1871 he was appointed privat- 
docent, but resigned the position early the next 
year, when he went to South Africa on a tour of 
geological and mineralogical research, Cohen vis- 
ited the Vaal River diamond-diggings and the newly 
discovered mines in that part of Griqualand West 
now known as Kimberley. Thence he went north 
to the Lydenburg district, emerging eventually at 
Delagoa Bay. This trip consumed a year; and on 
his return to Germany he published “ Bemerkungen 
zur Routenkarte von Lydenburg nach den Goldfel- 
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dern und nach Delagoa Bai” (1875). In 1878 Cohen 
was appointed assistant professor of petrography at 
Strasburg and a member of the geological commis- 
sion of Alsace-Lorraine. Seven years later he be- 
came professor at Greifswald. 

Cohen is the author of “Die zur Dyas Gehó- 
rigen Gesteine des Südlichen Odenwaldes," 1871; 
“ Geognostische Beschreibung der Umgegend von 
Heidelberg.” 1874-31: * Mikrophotographien,” 1880- 
18584; "Zusammenstellung Petrographischer Unter- 
suchungsmethoden,” 3d ed., 1896; “Structur und 
Zusammensetzung der Meteorceisen," 1886-57; “ Me- 
teoreisenkunde," 1.. 1894. Cohen published in addi- 
tion over one hundred. essays in various scientific 
magazines of Germany and other countries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Poggendorff. Biographisch-Literarisches 

EE iii. 2853; Meyers Konversations-Levikon, 
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COHEN, FRANCIS. See PALGRAVE, FRANCIS. 


COHEN, FRANCIS LYON: English rabbi, 
author, and expert on Hebrew music: bornat Alder- 
shot Nov. 14, 1862, and educated at Jews’ College 
and University College, London. Cohen became 
minister of the congregation in South Hackney (1888- 
1885). then of that in Dublin (1885-86), and. since 
1886 has officiated at the Borough New Synagogue, 
London. In 1536 he was appointed tutor in Jews’ 
College: in 1892 he became acting chaplain to the 
Jews in the British army ; and in 1896 staff chaplain 
tothe Jewish Lads’ Brigade, the formation of which 
he was the first to advocate. He has also acted as 
editor to the choir committee of the United Syna- 
gogue. Cohen has organized military services on 
Hanukkah at his own and other synagogues, and al- 
together has done much to promote the patriotic 
and military ardor of Euglish Israclites. He is 
the author of “The Handbook of Synagogue 
Music,” 1889. and. with D. M. Davis, of “The Voice 
of Prayer and Praise.” 1899. In addition, he has 
written numerous articles on Jewish music, among 
which have been the following: “Synagogue Music; 
Its History and Character,” in “The Jewish Chron- 
icle.” 1883: “Synagogue Plain-Song.” in "The Or: 
ganist and Choirmaster,” 1897; * La Revue de Chant 
Grégorien," Marseilles, 1599: and ^ Song in the Sy- 
nagogue," in “The Musical Times,” London, 1899. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, Oet. 15, 1897; Jewish Chroni- 

cle, Dee. 23, 18925 Jacobs, Jewish Year Book, 1899-1900, 


J. E. Ms. 


COHEN, HALIFA: Tunisian rabbi residing 
(1902) at Djerba. Ife is the author of two Hebrew 
works: “Sifte Renanot” (Joyful Lips) a commen- 
tary on the Psalms, Jerusalem, 1890; and “ IKunteris 
ha-Semikut" (notes on divers subjects). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques. 


S. M. Fr. 


COHEN, HAYYIM: Tunisian rabbi; lived in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, on the 
island of Djerba, near Tunis. He is the author of 
“Nvawah Kodesh ? (Becoming Is Holiness), a com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs, Leghorn, 1872; “ Mille 
Mehavye” (The Vivifying Words), a commentary on 
the “ Hosha‘anot ” of the Feast of Sukkot; * Mizwot 
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ha-Melek” (The Commandments of the King) a 


commentary on the "Azharot" of Ibn Gabirol: 
“ Allon Bakut? (Oak of Weeping), a commentary on 
the elegies for the Ninth of Ab; “ Moza’ Sefateka” 
(The Outeome of Thy Lips), a commentary on the 
prayers (selihot) for the month of Elul; “Mikra 
Kodesh” (Holy Convocation), a commentary on the 
Song of Songs; “Zokrenu le Hay vim ” (Remember 
Us for Life), a commentary on the Haggadah of 
the first nightsof the Passover: and * Leb Shome‘a” 
(Understanding Heart), elementary discussions of 
'arious subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Cazes, Votes Dibliographiques. 


s, M. Fr. 


COHEN, HENRI: French composer and nu- 
mismatist; born at Amsterdam 1808; died at Bry-sur- 
Marne May 17, 1850. Cohen’s parents went to France 
in 1811, and provided excellent musical instruction 
for their son. He studied harmony with Reicha, 
and singing with Lois and Pellegrini. In 1832 and 
1838 he was at Rome, and there produced 5 L'ln- 
pegnatriee ? and 5 Aviso ai Maritati." In 1889 he 
established. himself at Paris devoting his elforts 
chiefly to teaching, and singing with success at vari- 
ous concerts. 

Cohen was appointed director of the Conserva- 
toire at Lille; but after some difficulties with the 
administration he returned to Paris, and accepted a 
position as director of the Cabinet des Médaillesat the 
Bibliothèque Nationale. He subsequently published 
some works on numismatics and bibliography. 

His principal musical compositions are: “ Mar- 
guerite et Faust.” a lyric poem, Paris, 1847; "Le 
Moine,” lyric poem, London, 1851; compositions for 
the piano, fugues, nocturnes, romances, and melo- 
dies; a practical treatise on harmony, and eighteen 
progressive solfegeios for three and four voices, 
commended by Fétis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nouveau Larousse HIlustré, s.v., Paris, 1900. 
B. A. A, G. 
COHEN, HENRY: American rabbi; born in 

London April 7, 1862. He was educated in Lon- 

don, and when only eighteen traveled in Africa as 

interpreter fora French legation., He was severely 
wounded during the Zulu war, while assisting in 
the repulse of an attack by savages, Proceeding to 

Jamaica, British West Indies. he became rabbi of 

Kingston (1884-85), and then of Woodville, Miss., in 

the United States (1885-88). In 1888 he succeeded 

the Rev. Joseph Silverman as rabbi of Congregation 

B'nai Israel, Galveston, Texas, which position he 

still occupies (1902). 

He is librarian of the Texas Historical Society and 
a member of the executive council of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, to both of which he has 
made historical contributions. He has made most 
careful researches into the history of the Jews in 
Texas. Cohen has published numerous compilations, 
translations, reviews, poems, lectures, sermons, and 
pamphlets. In 1894 he issued his “Talmudic Say- 
ings” and “Prayer in Bible and Talmud,” the latter 
from the German of Nahida Remy. 


A. L. N. L. 


COHEN, HENRY EMANUEL: Judgeof the 
supreme court of New South Wales; born at Port 
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gv 
Macquarie Dec., 1840. After receiving an ordinary 
education he served as clerk in 1856; then entered 
business at Bathurst, but went to London in 1868, 
where he commenced the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the barin 1871. Returning to New South 
Wales, he distinguished himself in the practise of 
the law, and was on several occasions employed as 
crown prosecutor. At the general election of 1874 
he was returned for West Maitland, and reelected in 
1x77. Following close upon the general election, he 
received, on the formation of the Farnell govern- 
ment, the appointment of colonial treasurer. With 
the coming into power of the Stuart administration, 
he was called to fill the office of minister of justice; 
pur on the retirement of that government and the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1885, he retired from 
polities and devoted himself entirely to the practise 
of his profession, Cohen was appointed judge of 
the supreme court in 1896, being the first Jew in 
New South Wales thus honored (with the exception 
of Nir Julian Solomon, who resigned the position 
within a few days of his appointment), and the only 
Jew holding such office throughout the British do- 
minions. Cohen has for years closely identified him- 
self with Jewish religious and charitable institutions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 12, 1888 ; Jacobs. J eic- 
ish Year Book, 1900. 


J. G. L. 


COHEN, HERMANN: German philosopher; 
born in Coswig, Anhalt, Germany, July 4, 1842. 
He carly began to study philosophy, and soon be- 
came known as a profound student of Kant. He 
wis educated at the gymnasium at Dessau, at the 
Jewish theological seminary at Breslau, and at the 
universities of Breslau, Berlin, and Halle. In 1873 
he became privat-docent in the philosophical faculty 
of Marburg University, the thesis with which he 
obtained the “ venia legendi? being “Die Systema- 
tischen Begriffe in Kant’s Vorkritischen Schriften 
nach Ihrem Verhiiltniss zum Kritischen Idealismus. ” 
In 1875 he was appointed assistant professor, and 
in the following year professor. He was one of the 
founders of the Gesellschaft zur Forderung der 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, which held its first 
mecting in Berlin in Nov., 1902. 

Cohen is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
ablest representatives and exponents of the neo-Kan- 
tian school. The more important of his works are: 
"Die Platonische Ideenlehre Psychologisch Ent- 
wickelt,” in “Zeitschrift für Völkerpsychologie,” 
1866, iv.; *Mythologische Vorstellungen von Gott 
und Seele,” 25. 1869 ; * Die Dichterische Phantasie und 
der Mechanismus des Bewusstseins,” zb. ; “Zur Con- 
woverse Zwischen Trendelenburg und Kuno Fi- 
scher,” 7), 1971; * Kant's Theorie der Erfahrung," 
Berlin, 1871; 2d ed., 1885; * Platon's Ideenlehre und 
die Mathematik," Marburg, 1878; * Kant's Begrün- 
dung der Ethik," Berlin, 1877; * Das Prinzip der In- 
finitesimalmethode und Seine Geschichte: ein Kapi- 
tel zur Grundlegung der Erkenntnisskritik," Berlin, 
1888; *Von Kant's Einfluss auf die Deutsche Kul- 
tur,” Berlin, 1883; * Kant’s Begründung der Aesthe- 
tik," Berlin, 1889; *Zur Orientirung in den Losen 
Blättern aus Kant's Nachlass," in * Philosophische 
Monatshefte,” 1890, xx. ; and “Leopold Schmidt,” 
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in “Neue Jahrbücher für Philologie und Päda- 
gogik," 1896, cliv. 

Cohen edited and published also the last philo- 
sophical essays (* Logische Studien," Leipsic, 1894) 
of F. A. Lange, and his * Geschichte des Materialis- 
mus," with a long introduction and critical supple- 
ment (2d enlarged edition based on the "7th edition 
of the original, 1902, L). His writings relating more 
especially to Judaism include several pamphicts, 
among them * Die Kulturgeschichtliche Bedeutung 
des Sabbat,” 1881; “Ein Bekenntniss in der Juden- 
frage," Berlin, 1880; as well as the following arti- 
cles: “Das Problem der Jüdischen Sittenlehre." in 
the * Monatsschrift," xliii. (1899), pp. 385-400, 438- 
449; “Liebe und Gerechtigkeit in den Begriffen Gott 
und Mensch." in * Jahrbuch für Jüdische Geschichte 
und Litteratur,” IIL. (1900), pp. 75-132; " Autono- 
mie und Freiheit,” in the *Gedenkbuch für David 
Kaufmann," 1900. His essay “Die Nüchstenliebe 
im Talmud ? was written at the request of the Mar- 
burg Kónigliches Landgericht (3d ed., Marburg, 
1888). His latest publication is * Logik der Reinen 
Erkenntniss," comprising the first part of his * Sys- 
tem der Philosophie," ix. 520, Berlin, 1902. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franz Lindheimer, Hermann Cohen, in 

Berner Studien zur Philosophie und Ihrer Geschichte, Xxi.. 

Bern. 1900; A. de Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 

des Ecrivains dw Jour. i. Florence. 1888; Otto Siebert, 

Gesch. der Neueren Deutschen. Philosophie Seit Hegel, 

pp. 341-342, Göttingen. 1898; Karl Vorlander, Geschichte der 

Philosophie, ii. 461-468, Leipsic, 1902, 

S. B. B. 

COHEN, ISAAC: English theatrical manager; 
born about 1835. He is one of the oldest of the Lon- 
don managers, having, first on the Surrey side, and 
for 34 years in the East End of London, directed the- 
aters for a period altogether of 44 years. His first 
theatrical engagement wasat the Victoria, South Lon- 
don, and he was subsequently engaged at Astley's. 
He became call-boy and afterward assistant manager, 
and in 1862 undertook the management of the East 
London Theater. Thence in 1872 he went to the Pa- 
vilion Theater, of which he is still (1902) manager. 

J. G. L. 

COHEN, JACOB RAPHAEL: American haz- 
zan: believed to have been born in the Barbary 
States; died in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept., 1811. Co- 
hen lived in London, England, during the earlier 
years of his life. He is known to have been in 
Quebec, and also in New Orleans. in 1777. He 
was the minister of the Spanish and Portuguese 
synagogue, Shearith Israel, of Montreal, Canada, 
from 1778 to 1782. In the latter year Cohen was 
elected minister of the Sephardic synagogue of 
New York. He lived there until 1784, when he 
accepted the appointment of hazzan of the Spanish 
and Portuguese congregation of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cohen married Rebekah Luria, of a family which 
had lost more than one of its members through the 
Spanish Inquisition. He left descendants in Phila- 
delphia. After Cohen’s death his son, Abraham 
Hyman Cohen, acted as reader fora time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hyman P. Rosenbach, The Jews in Ph iladel-. 
phia Prior to 1800, Philadelphia, 1883; C. I. de Sola, History 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, Montreal, in 
Borthwick’s History and Biographical Gazetteer of Mon- 
treal, 1892; idem, in The Star, Montreal, Dec. 90, 1898; 
Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1894. 


A. C. I. pe S. 
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COHEN, JACOB DA SILVA SOLIS: Amer- 
ican laryngologist; born in New York city Feb. 28, 
1838. He was educated at the Central High School 
of Philadelphia, the Jefferson Medical College, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, receiving from the 
last named in 1860 the degree of doctor of medicine. 
In the same year he was appointed one of the resi- 
dent physicians of the Philadelphia Hospital. At 
the outbreak of the Civil war he joined the United 
States army as a private. He was soon appointed 
assistant surgeon of the Twenty-Sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. After having served with 
his regiment in Hooker's brigade, he resigned from 
the army to become acting assistant surgeon in the 
United States navy, which position he held from 
1861 to 1864, serving on the U. S. steamers “ Flor- 
ida” and “Stettin,” and the U. S. ship “ Vermont.” 

In 1864 he rejoined the army as visiting surgeon 
to two military hospitals in Philadelphia. At the 
end of the war he went to New York, and after- 
ward to Philadelphia, where he established himself 
as a physician (1866), paying special attention to the 
diseases of the throat and lungs. He is at present 
(1902) one of the leading laryngologists. 

In 1867 Cohen was appointed lecturer on electro- 
therapeutics at the Jefferson Medical College, Phil- 
adelphia, with which institution he was connected 
till 1888, when he became honorary professor of 
laryngology. In the same year he was elected pro- 
fessor in the Philadelphia Polyclinic. He had also 
been attached, since 1873, to the staffs of the Ger- 
man Hospital, the Home for Consumptives, the 
Northern Dispensary, and the Jewish Hospital in 
that city. 

Cohen is a prolific writer, and has contributed 
many monographs to the medical journals. Hewas 
for a number of years one of the editors of the 
“Archives of Laryngology,” and is at present in 
charge of the laryngological department of the 


“American Journal of the Medical Sciences.” He 
has written “ Diseases and Injuries,” in the * Inter- 


national Encyclopedia of Surgery," New York, 
1884 and 1886; and * The Diseases of the Mouth, 
Tongue, Pharynx, and Œsophagus,” in the * Amer- 
ican System of the Practice of Medicine," Philadel- 
phia, 1885. He is also the author of “Inhalation 
in the Treatment of Disease: Its Therapeutics and 
Practice,” Philadelphia, 1867, 2d ed. 1876; “ Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Nasal Passages," New York, 
1872, 5th ed. 1879; “Croup in Its Relation to Tra- 
cheotomy," Philadelphia, 1874 (translated into Span- 
ish, Seville, 1887); “The Throat and Voice,” Phila- 
delphia, 1874, and continuously reprinted to date. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, s. v., Phila- 
delphia, 1894; The Jeffersonian, Philadelphia, Nov., 1901. 
As F. T. H. 


COHEN, JOSEPH: French journalist; born at 
Marseilles Nov. 1, 1817; died in Paris 1899. After 
finishing his studies at Aix, he was admitted to the 
bar there in 1836. He founded the “Mémorial 
Q'Aix," of which he was the editor until 1848. At 
this time he, with Jacques Isaac ALTARAS, was in- 
terested in the Jews of Algeria, publishing some 
articles on them in the “ Archives Israélites.” He 
thereby gained their friendship, and they elected 
him president of the newly founded Jewish con- 
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sistory of Algiers. Heassisted them in reorganizing 
their mode of worship, and later (1868) they sent him 
to Paris as delegate to the central consistory of the 
Jews of France 

On returning to France in 1850, he resumed his 
journalistic work, writing on politics as well as on 
matters pertaining to Judaism. From 1860 to 1862 
he was one of the editors of the first French Jewish 
weekly, “ La Vérité Israélite,” in which he published 
his famous work, “Les Déicides,” an investigation 
into the life of Jesus, in which he attacks the orig- 
inality of the moral teaching of the Gospels, and 
defends the Pharisees. The work appeared in book 
form in 1864 (a second edition in 1866), and was 
translated into English in 187 Cohen subse- 
quently published a supplementary work, “Les 
Pharisiens,” 2 vols., 1877. : 

His reputation suffered somewhat in consequence 
of unfortunate financial transactions; but after 
some years of silence he reengaged in political jour- 
nalism, and was editor of “La Liberté” to the close 
of his life. 

i J. W. 

COHEN, JOSIAH: American lawyer and 
judge; born at Plymouth, England, Nov. 29, 1841, 
of a family long settled in Cornwall. He is a well- 
known lawyer and public man in the western part 
of the state of Pennsylvania, having been chairman 
of the Allegheny county Republican executive com- 
mittee, and, in 1884, one of the members of the pres- 
idential election board for Pennsylvania. In 1901 
he was appointed judge of the orphans’ court of 
Allegheny county. 

Cohen has been affiliated with most of the local 
and national Jewish organizations, being a member 
of the executive committee of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, and president of District 
Lodge No. 3, I. O. B. B., and of its court of appeals. 
He is also a life-member of the board of trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Markens, The Hebrews in America, p. 205. 

A. 

COHEN, JUDAH BEN ISAAC BEN 
MOSES: Provencal philosopher of the middle of 
the fourteenth century. He was a disciple of Sam- 
uel of Marseilles, and a relative of Shelemiah of 
Lunel, at whose request he composed a commentary 
on Averroes’ middle commentary on the “ Organon.” 
In his treatise Cohen often corrects Averroes, and 
quotes Levi ben Gerson, whom he defends against 
the attacks of his (Cohen’s) master, Samuel of Mar- 
seilles. A portion of this commentary, comprising 
the “Isagoge” and the “Categories,” is still extant 
in manuscript (Christ Church, Oxford, No. 201). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 73, 78: Re- 

nan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, pp. 307. 308. 

G. I. Dn. 

COHEN, JULES EMILE DAVID: French 
composer; born at Marseilles Nov. 2, 1830; died in 
Paris Jan., 1901; studied at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, under Zimmerman, Marmontel, Benoist, and 
Halévy, from 1847 to 1854, gaining first prizes in 
pianoforte, organ, harmony, counterpoint, and 
fugue. In 1870 he was appointed professor in 
charge of the choral class of that institution, and in 
1877 chorus master at the Grand Opera, Paris. 


Cohen’s compositions are very numerous, and 
include: thirty songs without words for the piano- 
forte; six “ études expressives ” and twelve preludes 
for the harmonium ; ballads, chamber-music, and 
orchestral suites. The music composed by him for 
his sister's wedding at the Jewish Temple, Rue de 
Notre Dame de Nazareth, Paris, and a mass for 
men's voices, have often been performed. 

For the theater Cohen has written the following 
operas and. comic operas: “Vive l'Empereur" and 
op Annexion,” 1860; “ Maitre Claude," 1861; *José 
Maria,” 1866; “Les Bluets," 1867; “Déa,” 1870; 
and on the occasion of the reproduction of * Athalie n 
and “Esther” at the Comédie Francaise he com- 
posed new music for the choruses. 


BipLi0GRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s-Y-: Nauvegy 
Larousse Illustré, s.v. ; Constant Pierre, Le Conservatoire 
"Nationdl Musique, Paris, 1900. 


S A.P. 


Me. 


COHEN, J. I. DE LISSA: Mauritius journal- 
ist; died May 81, 1979, at Curepipe. He was con- 
nected for nearly twenty years with journalism, and 
was editor and founder of the " Mercantile Record 
and Commercial Gazette " of Mauritius. He exerted 
himself greatly to advance the interests of the col- 
ony of Mauritius. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, July 25, 1879. 

J. G. L. 

COHEN, KATHERINE M.: American sculp- 
iorand painter; born in Philadelphia, Pa., March 
18. 1859. She early evinced a taste for art, es- 
pecially for modeling, and pursued her studies in 
ihe art schools of Philadelphia and New York, 
among her instructors being J. Liberty Tadd, John 
J. Boyle, and Augustus St. Gaudens. In 1887 she 
went abroad, and after four years' travel studied 
in Paris under Mercié. She has produced many 
works, those of special Jewish interest being the 
group *Rabbi Ben Ezra" and the heroic figure 
“TIsraélite,” which latter was exhibited at the 
Paris Salon in 1896. Among her portrait busts are 
those of Mayer Sulzberger and of Lucien Moss. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. S. Morais, Jews of Philadelphia, pp. 361- 
362; Who's Who in "America, 1902; Ogontz Mosaic, Feb., 
189; : Jewish Exponent, Feb. 21, 1890 ; Nov. 13, 1896 ; Sept. EUR 
1899. 

A. 


COHEN, LEONCE: French musician; born at 
Paris Feb, 12, 1829; died 1884. He studied at the Con- 
servatory of Paris under Leborne. In 1851 he received 
the * Prix de Rome,” and became soon afterward one 
of the violinists at the Théátre Italien at Paris. 
Cohen wrote some operettas, and a work entitled 
* Ecole du Musicien." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Musik-Levikon, S.V.. Leipsic, 1900. 
8, F. T. H. 


+ 


COHEN, LEVI A.: Journalist and champion 
of the Jews of Tangier; born at Mogador in 1844; 
died at Tangier Nov. 9, 1888. He went to Eng- 
land at an early age, but subsequently settled at 
Tangier, where he remained for the rest of his life. 

To the Jews of Morocco Cohen stood in the char- 
acter of a protector. One of the few independent 
men among the Moorish Jews, he was unsparing in 
his denunciation of any infringement of their rights; 
and in order to make his work more effective he 
founded a journal edited in French, the “ Réveil 
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du Maroc.” In the capacity of editor, as the ac- 
credited representative of the board of delegates of 
the American Hebrew congregations, and as corre- 
spondent of the Anglo-Jewish Association, he exer- 
cised considerable influence. On several occasions 
Cohen undertook perilous missions into the interior 
of the country, and to the court of the sultan, in 
order to be of more effectual service to his core- 
ligionists. The poor Arabs, too, found in him a 
sympathetic advocate of their cause. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Nov. 16, 1888. 

J. G. L. 

COHEN, LEVI ALI: Dutch physician and 
medical author: born Oct. 6, 1817, at Meppel, prov- 
ince of Drenthe, Holland; died Nov. 22, 1889, at 
Groningen. He received his education at the Latin 
school of his native town and.the university at 
Groningen, from which he graduated in 1840 as 
medical doctor. Establishing himself as general 
practitioner in Groningen in the same year, he be- 
came (1858) chief of the bureau of provincial statis- 
tics. In 1865 he gave up his practise to become chief 
of the board of health (* Inspecteur voor het Genees- 
kundig Stantstoezicht ”) of the provinces of Overys- 
sel and. Drenthe, and later of the provinces of Fries- 
land and Groningen. During this time he wasone of 
the reorganizers of the new medical laws for the 
Netherlands. King William IIT. appointed him in 
1876 delegate to the hygiene and sanitation congress 
which met at Brussels. For fifty years he was a 
member of the congregational committee of Gron- 
ingen, one year its president, and for twenty years a 
member of the committee on Jewish affairs in Hol- 
land. He also took great interest in the charity so- 
cieties. From 1844 til 1877 he was editor of the 
following periodicals: " Mededeelengen uit het Ge- 
bied van Natuur, Wetenschap, en Kunst," “Nieuw 
Praktisch Tijdschrift van de Geneeskunde in Al 
Haar Omvang,” “ Het Repertorium,” “ Nieuw Statis- 
tisch Geneeskundig Jaarboekje,” and (with other 


medical men) “Het Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor 
Geneeskunde.” He was also a contributor to the 


“Weekblad van het Ned. Tijdschrift voor Genees- 
kunde.” 

Cohen has written many essays and books, among 
which are: “Bewerking van Choulant-Richter’s 
Ziektekunde and Geneeskunde,” 1858-60: * Het We- 
zen en de Rationele Behanding van den Zooganaam- 
den Diabetes Mellitus," Groningen, 1945; * Bewer- 
king van Isensées Oude- en Middel-Geschiedenis der 
Geneeskunde,” 1847; and “ Handboek der Openbare 
Gezondheidsregeling en der Geneeskundige Politie,” 
Groningen, 1869-72. Mention should also be made 
of one of his works on Biblical subjects, viz.: “De 
Dichter van het Boek Job als Dierkundige Be- 
schouwd,” 1843. All these works were published in 
Groningen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. E. Daniels, in Hirsch, Biog. Lex. s.¥., 


Vienna, 1884. 
S F. T. H. 


COHEN, LEVY BARENT: English financier 
and communal worker; born at Amsterdam 1740; 
died in England 1808; son of Barent Cohen, a 
wealthy merchant of Amsterdam. He removed to 
England with his brother, and by 1778 had devel- 
oped a large business in London. He was natural- 


Cohen, Lionel . 
Cohen, Naphtali 


ized in 1798, and became known eventually as one 
of the leading merchants of the city. 

As a communal worker he labored with much 
public spiritin Jewish affairs; was one of the found- 
ers and the first president of the Bread, Meat, and 
Coal Charity, and of the Jews’ Hospital; and filled 
successively all the synagogal offices of the Duke's 
Place congregation. 

Cohen was twice married; and his chief claim 
to remembrance lies in having been the founder of 
the Cohen family in England. "Through the distin- 
guished marriages which his children contracted, 
nearly all the leading Jewish families in England 
are connected with him. His daughter Hannah be- 
came the wife of Nathan Mayer Rothschild, the 
founder of the firm in New Court: the second daugh- 
ter, Judith, married Sir Moses Montefiore; the third 
daughter, Jessie, married Myer Davidson; and by 
the alliances of his other children further marriages 
were made with the families of Goldsmid, Samuel, 
and Lucas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Leisure Hour. Aug. 1886: L. Wolf, Diary 
of Lady Montefiore, 1902, reprinted from Jew. Chron. June 
13, 1902; Cat. Anglo-Jcw. Hist. Exh. 1888, p. 69. 


J. G. L. 


COHEN, LIONEL LOUIS: English financier, 
politician, and communal worker; born in London 
1382; died there June 26, 1887; son of Louis COHEN, 
founder of the house of Louis Cohen & Sons, for- 
eign bankers and members of the Stock Exchange: 
of this firm Lionel Louis Cohen became the head in 
1882, after having been elected a trustee (1870) and 
later manager of the Stock Exchange. He retired 
in 1885 on being elected member of Parliament. 

Cohen's financial ability was shown by his services 
in connection with the Turkish debt, which earned for 
him a nomination to the order of the Medjidie. A 
prominent worker in the Conservative cause at a 
time when the great bulk of Jews were unquestion- 
ing adherents of the Liberal party, he caused consid- 
erable sensation in 1874 by appealing to Jews to 
exercise their independent judgment in political 
affairs. Iu 1885 he was returned to the House of 
Commons by the borough of North Paddington, and 
during his short tenure of his position he served 
with distinction on the royal commissions on the 
depression in trade, on gold and silver, and on en- 
dowed schools. 

Cohen from his early years devoted much time to 
the service of the community. On entering public 
life he found the three city synagogues and various 
societies administering charitable relief in a chaotic 
and unscientific manner, and took a notable part 
in the efforts made to remedy the evil. In 1859, 
when the synagogue vestries agreed, on the mo- 
tion of Ephraim Alex, overseer of the poor, to 
delegate their powers toa specially constituted board 
of guardians, Cohen became its honorary secretary. 

His “Scheme for the Better Management of All 
the Jewish Poor," elaborated in 1860, practically 
formed the constitution of the board of guardians 
for the relief of the Jewish poor, the chief charitable 
institution of the Anglo-Jewish community. In 
1878 he was elected president of the board, and filled 
that office till his death. He gave in all 28 years of 
unremitting service to the institution, which under 
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his inspiration earned recognition as a great and 
model charity within and beyond the community, 

Cohen also took the leading share in the movement 
which, after many years of labor, eulminated in the 
federation by Act of Parliament in 1870 of the 
Great, the Hambro’, and the New synagogues under 
the title of "The United Synagogue.” He presided 
over the first meeting of its council, of which he 
was elected a vice-president, and was the ruling 
spirit and master mind of the organization, which 
during his lifetime grew into a corporation of eleven 
metropolitan congregations and the most influential 
body of its kind in the British empire. | 

In 1881 he initiated the movement in favor of the 
persecuted Russian Jews, and raised the first fund in 
England for their relief. 

Cohen wrote a pamphlet on Indian railways, was 
a frequent contributor to the Jewish journals, and 
wrote the masterly series of reports of the board of 
guardians during his tenure of oflice as honorary 
secretary of that institution. The series of statis- 
tical tables started by him in these reports has ever 
since formed a model for similar compilations, 

J. M. A. Gr. 


COHEN, LOUIS LOUIS: English communal 
worker; born in London Sept., 1799; died there 
March 15, 1882. For two generations Cohen was a 
commanding figure in the Anglo-Jewish community, 
and took a prominent share in the management of 
its affairs. In 1837 he was elected warden of the 
Great Synagogue, which position he filled for many 
years, On his retirement he became a life-member 
of the vestry, and subsequently of the council of 
the United Synagogue. He also served for many 
years as a member of the committee (Seven Elders). 
lle was a colleague and active supporter of Sir 
Moses Montefiore in most of his undertakings. On 
the board of deputies, of which he was a member, 
Cohen exercised great influence, and was the main au- 
thor of its existing constitution. Ie supported most 
of the leading London charities, and was for sev- 
eral years vice-president of the Jews’ Free School, 
president of the board of shchitah, treasurer of the 
Initiation Society, and trustee of the bet ha-midrash. 
In religious matters Cohen wasa rigid Conservative, 
and felt intensely on questions affecting traditional 
Judaism. 

He became a member of the Stock Exchange in 
1819, and served on committees for fifteen years. 
The firm of Louis Cohen & Co. was founded by him. 
Cohen had a special liking for the science of botany, 
and was a fellow of the Royal Botanical Society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, March 17, 1882; Jewish 


World, of same date; Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh., 1887. 
J. G. L. 


COHEN, LOUIS S.: Lord mayor of Liverpool 
in 1899; born at Sydney, New South Wales, in 1846; 
son of Samuel Cohen, who represented Morpeth in the 
Parliament of New South Wales. He was educated 
in London, at Edmonton House (H. N. Solomon's 
school) and University College, and went to Liver- 
pool in 1864, where he became connected with the 
firm of Lewis, subsequently becoming its head. 

It was not till 1895 that Cohen began to take 
à prominent part in public affairs. In that year 
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ne was elected member of the city council for the 
Preckfield ward (Everton). He now (1901) holds 
several public positions, and has made himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the details of municipal 
government. He is chairman of the Estates Com- 
mittee and member of the Hospital Sunday Commit- 
tec, In 1897 he was elected chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Unsanitary Property Committee. In 
1899 Cohen was unanimously chosen lord mayor of 


Liverpool. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Sept., 1899. 


"p l G. L. 


COHEN, MENAHEM: Chief rabbi of Serres, 
European Turkey, in 1869; was in oflice for twenty 
veurs; died a nonagenarian in Jerusalem. He was 
summoned to Constantinople by Fu'ad Pasha, grand 
vizier of the sultan ‘Aziz, as a member of the jury 
convened to try Jacob Avigdor, chief rabbi of 


Turkey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Histoire des Israclites de V Empire 
Ottoman. 
s, M. FR. 


COHEN, MICHEL: Dutch soldier; born 
Xov. 27, 1877, in Goes, province of Zeeland, Hol- 
land, After a common-school education at his na- 
tive place, he enlisted in April, 1894, in the Second 
Regiment of Hussars. Two years later, May, 1896, 
he resigned, and then enlisted in the Dutch-Indian 
army fora term of six years, embarking for the Dutch 
East Indian colonies on June 27 of the same year. 

Upon arrival at Sumatra Cohen was appoiuted to 
a cavalry regiment. He distinguished himself at 
the attack on the Achin (Atjeh) camp at Batoe 
Menck, Sept. 8, 1897, conveying information and 
messages under fire of the enemy, for which he re- 
ceived honorable mention in a royal decree. Pro- 
moted to corporal, in 1900 he was made a knight of 
the Military William Order of the fourth class for 
bravery at the storming of Tjot Kala (Achin), Nov. 
14, 1899. Under a very heavy fire and a hail of 
missiles, Cohen rescued a wounded European ser- 
seant-major who had fallen from his horse. Placing 
him on his own horse and running alongside, he 
brought the officer safely back to the division. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : The Hebrew Standard, Aug. 24, 1900; com- 

munication from the Dutch secretary of the colonies, dated 


June 4, 1901. 
S, i F. T. H. 


COHEN, MOSES: Bulgarian journalist; born 
at Shumla, Bulgaria, in 1864. He published in 
French “Petite Histoire des Israélites,” Philip- 
popolis, 1897, a text-book containing a résumé, 
chapter for chapter, of Theodore Reinach’s “ His- 
toire des Israélites.” In 1899 Cohen founded at 
Philippopolis the journal * Tcheweschki - Prava," 
usan organ of the Bulgarian Jews. This was the 
first Jewish periodical in the Bulgarian language 
founded in the principality ; and it waged an active 
warfare against anti-Semitism. After an existence 
of six months it was suppressed by the Bulgarian 


government. 
S. M. FR. 


COHEN, MOSES BEN ELIEZER: Moralist; 
lived in Germany, probably at Coblenz, in the sec- 
ond half of the fourteenth century. He was the 
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author of an ethical work entitled “ Sefer Hasidim ” 
(Book of the Pious), written in 1473 and published 
by Schriftsetzer, Warsaw, 1866. This book, known 
also under the title “Sefer ha-Maskil” (Book of the 
Wise), gives a brief description of Jewish piety as 
understood at that time, and contains some valuable 
contributions to the history of Jewish culture. The 
author often quotes the *Hayye ‘Olam” of Isaac 
Hasid and the works of Judah ha-Hasid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in Hebr. Bibl. ix. 113; Güdemann, 
Gesch. des Erziehungswesens .. . der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, pp. 212 et seq. 


G. I. Bn. 


COHEN, NAHUM (pseudonym, Naumov): 
Russian journalist; born in 1863; died at Yekateri- 
noslav Jan. 27, 1898. His ghetto story, ^V Gluk- 
hom Myestechkye” (In a Dull Townlet), published 
first in “ Vyestnik Yevropy,” Nov., 1892, appeared 
also in book form, Moscow, 1895. He was a con- 
tributor to various periodicals of southern Russia, 
especially to the “ Krym ” and * Krymski Vyestnik.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha--Asif, 1894, p. 168. 

I. R. P. Wr. 

COHEN, NAPHTALI: Russo-German rabbi 
and cabalist; born in 1649 at Ostrowo in the Ukraine: 
died at Constantinople Dec. 20, 1718. He belonged 
to a family of rabbis in Ostrowo, whither his 
father, Isaac Cohen, 
had fled during the 
Cossack war. In 1663 
Cohen fell into the 
hands of the Tatars, 
who kept him in 
servitude for several 
years. Escaping, he 
returned to Ostrowo, | a&i 
and was chosen to : 4 Mes 
succeed his father as $74: 
rabbi. In 1690 he was 
called to Posen, where 
he officiated as chief 
rabbi tili 1704. There 
he devoted himself 
to the Cabala, and 
collected a large library of cabalistic literature. 

In 1704 he was called to Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
On the occasion of a fire which, breaking out in his. 
house on Jan. 14, 1711, spread to and consumed the 
entire Jewish quarter, it was charged that, relying 
on the efficacy of his cabalistic charms, he had 
prevented the extinction of the fire by the ordinary 
means. He was arrested and thrown into prison, 
and regained his liberty only upon renouncing his 
office. He then went to Prague, where many mem- 
bers of his family lived. There another misfortune, 
which embittered his life more than the loss of his 
wealth and position, befell him. The Shabbethaian 
cabalist Nehemiah Hayyun appeared in Prague, de- 
claring himself a preacher or an emissary from Pal- 
estine, and by his duplicity gained the confidence 
of the credulous Cohen. Being a believer in prac- 
tical Cabala, Cohen found no fault with Hayyun, 
even when the latter began to sell amulets. It is 
not astonishing, therefore, that when Hayyun asked 
for an approbation for his mystical work “Mehem- 
nuta de Kula," Cohen, to whom he had prudently 
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submitted only the main text, but not the commen- 
taries which accompanied it, and in which the author 
openly professed the doctrine of the Trinity, readily 
granted it, and gave him a glowing recommenda- 
tion. Provided with this and with other recom- 
mendations secured in the same way, Hayyun trav- 
eled throughout Moravia and Silesia, propagating 
everywhere his Shabbethaian teachings. 

Cohen soon discovered his mistake, and endeav- 
ored, but without success, to recover his approbation, 
although he did not as vet realize the full import of 
the book. It was in 1718, while Cohen was staying 
at Breslau (where he acted as a rabbi until 1716), that 
Hakam Zebi Ashkenazi of Amsterdam informed him 
of its tenets. Cohen thereupon acted rigorously. 
He launched a ban against the author and his book, 
and became one of the most zealous supporters of 
Hakam Zebi in his campaign against Hayyun. 

In 1715 Cohen went to see August IL, King of 
Poland, to secure reinstatement in his former rab- 
binate of Posen, at that time vacant; but failed be- 
cause of the opposition of the leaders of the com- 
munity. He then returned to the Ukraine, and in 
1718 started for the Holy Land, but died on the way 
at Constantinople. 

Cohen was the author of the following works: 
“Birkat Adonai” (Blessing of the Lord), a commen- 
tary on Berakot, with an introduction on the core- 
lation of the Mishnaic tractates, having the subtitle 
"Semikut Hakamim” (Connection of the Wise), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1702 (Cohen was so proud 
of this work that he ordered it to be buried with 
him); “Meshek ha-Zera‘” (Sowing of the Seed), 
commentary on the Mishnaic order Zeraim (not pub- 
lished): “Pi Yesharim” (Mouth of the Righteous), 
a cabalistic introduction to Genesis, Frank fort-on- 
the-Main, 1702; “Sefer Bet Rahel” (Book of the 
House of Rachel), quoted in his will, probably iden- 
tical with “ Tefillat Bet Rahel” (Prayer of the House 
of Rachel), published at Amsterdam in 1741. 

Cohen also edited a number of prayer-books, in- 
cluding “Selihot” (Penitential Prayers), with a com- 
mentary, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1702; prayers for 
the Society for Burial, čb. n.d.; a prayer for the 
staying of the plague, Prague, 1713; and an ode on 
a Sefer Torah donated by Baruch Austerlitz. He 
also wrote an epistle directed against Nehemiah 
Hayyun. Cohen’s ethical will, “Zawwa’ah,” is re- 
plete with lofty moral instructions (Berlin, 1729). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 14; E. Carmoly, 
Revue Orientale, ii. 312 et seq.: Gratz, Gesch. x. 814, 326 ; 
Jost, Gesch. der Isracliten, viii. 305 et seq.; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 2025-2026; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i.. No. 1718; 
Zunz., Literaturgesch. p. 429; Brann, in Grätz Jubelschrift, 
p.232; Kaufmann, in Rev. Etudes J'uives, xxxvi. 250 et seq. 


K. å. R. 


COHEN, RAPHAEL. 
JEKUTHIEL HA-KOHEN. 

COHEN, SHABBETHAI. 
BEN MEIR HA- KOHEN. 

COHEN, SAUL: African rabbi; born in 
Djerba, North Africa, in 1772; died there April, 
1848. Although blind and very poor, he was the 
author of the following publications: “Netib Miz- 
woteka” (The Path of Thy Commandments), a work 
containing commentaries on the Book of Ruth and 
on the * Azharot" of Isaac b. Reuben and Solomon 
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ibn Gabirol, as well as a number of prayers and re- 
ligious poems for the Feast of Weeks, ete. (Leghorn, 
1841); “Sifte Renanot ” (Praising Lips), a commen- 
tary on the prayers for the Days of Penitence, ac- 
cording to the rite of Tripoli (2). 1887); * Lehem ha. 
Bikkurim” (Bread of the First-Fruits), a grammatical 
work, afterward prepared for publication by David 
Cohen, a grandson of the author (7. 1870), His 
teacher, Zemah Cohen, was a dayyan and the author 
of “Pure Zahab ? (Plates of Gold), a commentary on 
the Song of Songs, written in 1786, and published 
by his grandson, Hayyim Cohen, in the work en- 
titled “ Na'awah Kodesh” (see Ps. xciii. 5), Leghorn, 
1872. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes Dibliographiques sur la Lit. 

térature Juive-Tunisienne, pp. 140 ct scq. 


G. M. K. 


COHEN, SHALOM BEN JACOB: Polish He- 
braist; born at Meseritz (Mezhiryechye), Poland, 
Dee. 23, 1772; died at Hamburg Feb. 20, 1845. 
Prompted by a love for learning which he could 
not satisfy in Poland, he went to Berlin when only 
seventeen. There he became friendly with the poet 
Wessely, who inspired hin with a great passion for 
Hebrew poetry, which he cultivated until his death. 
The publication of the Hebrew literary review 
* Meassef? having been interrupted, Cohen under- 
took its continuation, and enriched it for two years 
with his own contributions. 

In 1818 Cohen spent a short time in London, in 
the endeavor to found there a Hebrew school. Hav- 
ing failed, he returned to Germany and settled in 
Hamburg, where his friend Wessely resided. In 
1820 Cohen was called to Vienna by the printer 
Anton Schmid, who was opening a Hebrew printing- 
office, and wanted Cohen to furnish Hebrew mate- 
rial. Cohen then commenced the literary review 
“ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” which counted among its col- 
laborators the most renowned scholars of that time. 

Cohen wasalso the author of the following works: 
“Mishle Agur" (Fables of Agur), a collection of 
fables and moral sentences in verse, with a German 
translation, Berlin, 18083; “ Tif'eret Yisrael” (Splen- 
dor of Isracl), hymns for the centennial of the soci- 
ety Bikkur Holim at Berlin, čb. 1808; “ Matta‘e 
Kedem ‘al Admat Zafon ” (Orientai Plants in North- 
ern Soil), a collection of New-Hebrew poems, with 
a German translation, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1807; 
“Sefer Yirmeyah,” a German translation of Jere- 
miah, with a commentary, Fürth, 1810; “ ‘Amal wc- 
Tirzah,” an allegorical drama in three acts, adapted 
from * La-Yesharim Tehillah” of Moses Hay yim Luz- 
zatto, Rödelheim, 1812; “Masa Batawi” (Burden of 
Batavia), ode in praise of Holland, with a Dutch 
translation by II. Somerhausen, Amsterdam, 1814; 
“Shorshe Emunah ” (Foundations of Faith), a He- 
brew catechism, with an English translation by 
Joshua van Oven, London, 1815; *Ketab Yosher" 
(Correct Writing), an aid to letter-writing in He- 
brew and German, Vienna, 1820; “Ner Dawid” 
(Light of David) an epic poem treating of the 
history of David, and divided into four parts, 
Vienna, 1884; “Kore ha-Dorot " (He Who Calls the 
Generations), a history of the Jews from Maccabean 
times to the present, with an introduction by S. L. 
Rapoport, Wilna, 1887; “‘Ateret Tif'eret Sebah" 
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(The Hoary Head is a Crown of Glory), poems in 
honor of J. Isler, Hamburg, 1843. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letteris, in Bikkure ha—‘Ittim ha-Iadashim, 
1545, pp. 73-77; Orient, Lit. 1845, p. 82; Klein, Jahrbuch, v. 
(5: Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, p. 106; 
«einselineider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2512. 

I. Br. 


H. R. 


COHEN, SOLOMON BEN ELIEZER LIP- 
MANN OF LISSA: German scholar; lived at 
Posen at the end of the eighteenth century and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth. He was a shohet 
at Posen, and made a careful study of Ibn Ezra's 
commentary ou the Bible, on which he wrote a su- 
percommentary entitled “Abi *Ezer" (The Father 
of Help), published at Posen, 1802. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2311; Perles, 
Gesch. der Juden in Posen, reprinted from Monatsschrift, 
xiv. 202. 


S, I. BR. 


COHEN, SOLOMON DA SILVA SOLIS: 


American physician; born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept., 1857. Educated in the public schools, he 
graduated from the Central High School in 1872. 
From 1880 he studied medicine under his brother, 
Dr. J. da Silva Solis CouEn, and at Jefferson Med- 
ical College, from which institution he received the 
degree of M.D. in 1888. Since that time he has 
been engaged in active hospital and private practise 
in Philadelphia, where he still resides (1902). 

'ohen was demonstrator of pathology and micro- 
scopy at the Philadelphia Polyclinic from 1883 to 
1885. In 1887 he became lecturer on special thera- 
peutics at his alma mater, and in the same year pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine and therapeutics at the 
Philadelphia Polyclinic and the College for Gradu- 
ates in Medicine, a position which he held for fifteen 
years. In 1889 he became clinical lecturer on medi- 
cine at the Jefferson Medical College, and in the 
same year physician to the Philadelphia Hospital. 
lle is also physician to the Jewish Hospital, and 
physician to the Rush Hospital for Consumptives. 
In 1890-92 he gavo, by invitation, special courses 
of lectures on therapeutics in the medical depart- 
ment of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., and 
was appointed senior assistant professor of clinical 
medicine in Jefferson Medical College and physician 
to Jefferson College Hospital in 1902. 

Cohen has been president of the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association of Philadelphia; was one of the 
founders of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, and a member of its publication com- 
mittee. He was also one of the founders and a mem- 
ber of the first board of editors of “The American 
llebrew ”; and a founder and trustee of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary Association; he is a member 
of the board of trustees of Gratz College, Philadel- 
phia. He has been president of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society (1898-99), and is recorder of 
the Association of American Physicians. 

He was editor of the “Philadelphia Polyclinic " 
from 1894 to 1899; has been on the editorial staff 
of “The Medical News,” “The American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences,” and “The Universal Annual 
of the Medical Sciences;” and is one of the editors of 
“American Medicine." He is author of “ Therapeu- 
tics of Tuberculosis,” Philadelphia, 1890, and joint 


author (with A, A. Eshner) of “Essentials of Diag- 
nosis,” Philadelphia, 1892, 2d ed. 1900. He has also 
edited “System of Physiologic Therapeutics,” 11 
vols., zb. 1901-1902. 

Besides contributing to the medical journals and 
encyclopedias and to the Jewish journals, Cohen has 
written poems and belletristic essays for the leading 
magazines. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, passim, 
Philadelphia, 1894. 
A F. T. H. 


COHEN, URI (PHOEBUS, FEIVUS) BEN 
ELIEZER LIEBERMANN: French Talmudist; 
died May, 19506, at an advanced age in his native 
city, Metz. His father wasa member of the rabbin- 
ical college in that city. Phoebus also became a 
rabbi, and conducted a Talmudic academy there. 
At first he was assistant rabbi under Aryeh Lob b. 
Asher Günzburg. On the death of Günzburg in 
1785, Cohen was appointed assistant, and in 1793 
chief rabbi. Although an adherent of the old school, 
he joyfully hailed the success of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1792, and encouraged the members of his 
community to participate actively in the move- 
ment. He wrote “Halakah Berurah ” (Clear Law), 
casuistic essays on halakic and haggadic passages 
in the Talmud, as well as homilies, published at 
Metz, 1793, by his son, David Cohen, rabbi at 
Verdun. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 7333; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 189; Abraham Cahen, in Rev. Etudes Juives, 
xiii. 105-114. 

L. G. I. BER. 


COHEN-CARLOS, DAVID: A writer resident 
in Hamburg in the seventeenth century. In 1681 
he either translated the Song of Songs into Spanish 
or transliterated a Ladino translation of it (written 
in Hebrew letters) into Latin characters. The work 
is entitled “Cantares de Selomoh Traduzido de 
Lengua Caldayca en Espagnol," Hamburg, 1681. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Biblioteca Easp.-Port.-Jud. p. 88. 
G. M. K. 


COHEN-LIPSCHUTZ, EPHRAIM: Italian 
rabbi and author of the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. He was one of the rabbis at Mo- 
dena, and was known as a keen Talmudical scholar. 
His responsa on Talmudical subjects are found in 
“Pahad Yizhak,” by Isaac Lampronti; in “ Dibre 
Joseph,” by Joseph Ergas, relating to the law of 
ransom; and in “Shemesh Zedakah,” by Samson 
Morpurgo. According to Nepi, he was the teacher 
of R. Ishmael Cohen, author of “ Zera‘ Emet,” and 
Samson Hayyim Nahamani, author of ~“ Toledot 
Shimshon." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn. Keneset Yisrael, p. 192; Nepi- 

Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, pp. 5, 921, 929. 

L. G. N. T. L. 

COHEN-TANUGI, JUDAH B. ABRAHAM 
(called Hadria): Rabbi and writer; died at Tunis 
about 1835, atanadvanced age. He is the author of 
two Hebrew works, both of which contain notes on 
the Talmud: “Erez Yehudah” (Land of Judah), 
Leghorn, 1797; and “Admat Yehudah (Soil of 
Judah),” 25. 1828. i 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : D. Cazès, Notes Bibliographiques. 


& M. FR. 
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COHEN-YIZHAKI, ABRAHAM: Tunisian 
rabbi and writer; born at Tunis: died there in 1864. 
He is the author of the following Hebrew works, 
printed at Leghorn by a pious and generous Judæo- 
Tunisian family, the Shamamas: “ Mishmerot Kehun- 
nah,” containing novelke on the Talmud, 1862; 
“Shulhano shel Abraham” (Abraham’s Table), a 
commentary on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 1865; “ Mizwot 
Kehunnah,” a collection of rabbinical consultations, 
1865; “Kaf ha-Kohen." cabalistic interpretations 
of every chapter of the Bible; * Hasde Kehunnah,” a 
collection of funeral sermons, 1865; *'Ene Kohen,” 
à study of the laws concerning the slaughtering of 
animals and birds for food, 1865. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques. 
L. G. M. Fr. 


COHN, ADOLPHE: American philologist; 
born at Paris May 29, 1851. He was graduated 
“ bachelier és lettres ? from the University of Paris in 
1868, and studied law, historical criticism, and phi- 
lology at various institutions of higher learning in 
Paris, receiving the degrees of LL.B. in 1873, and 
"archiviste paléographe? (A.M.) in 1874. At the 
commencement of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, 
he enlisted and served in the French army through- 
out the struggle. 

Cohn went to New York May 13, 1875, and from 
1876 to 1884 was the American correspondent. of 
"La Republique Francaise," edited by Gambetta, 
whom he had known in France, and whose political 
views he had adopted. In March, 1882, Cohn was 
appointed tutor in French at Columbia College, and 
soon afterward made an instructor, By a popular 
vote of the French residents of New York he was 
chosen to deliver the funeral oration on Gambetta 
in 1883 at Tammany Hall, and in 1885 was called 
from Cambridge, Mass., for a similar purpose, upon 
the death of Victor Hugo. 

In 1884 Cohn was made instructor in French at 
Harvard University. From 1885 to 1891 he was 
assistant professor of French at the same institution, 
and during this time wrote much in French and 
English, especially for the * Atlantic Monthly.” 
He became American correspondent of * Le Temps” 
in 1854, and continued to act as such until 1895. 
While at Harvard he was temporary head of the 
French department in Wellesley College, and in 
1888 and 1889 conducted a summer school of lan- 
guages at Oswego, N. Y. 

In 1891 Cohn was appointed professor of the 
romance languages and literatures at Columbia 
University, which position he has since occupied. 
He was president of the New York committee of 
L'Alliance Francaise from 1888 to 1902, and is now 
its honorary president. In 1897 he was made a 
knight of the Crown of Italy, and in 1900 a knight 
of the Legion of Honor of France. He has edited 
many French classics for educational purposes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1901-1902, p. 224. 
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COHN, ALBERT: French philanthropist and 
scholar; born in Presburg, Hungary, Sept. 14, 1814: 
died at Paris March 15, 1877. He belonged to an 
Alsatian family which had settled in Hungary dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. From 1824 to 1836 he 
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lived in Vienna, studying first in the gymnasium 
and afterward at the university, and receivin gin 1834. 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. He was then 
chiefly interested in Oriental languages, and, through 
the influence of Pro- 
fessor Wenrich, was 
engaged as teacher 
of Hebrew in the 
Protestant seminary. 
He was introduced at 
the same time to the 
Orientalist, Baron 
von Hammer-Pure- 
stall, who employed 
him as one of his sec- 
rctaries. 


Baron von Ham- 
mer-Purgstall was 


instrumental in form- 
ing Cohn's decision 
to leave Vienna, 
where at that time 
there was no hope of 
preferment fora Jew, 
and to settle in Paris, which he did in 1836. 
Then began his lifelong connection with the 
Rothschild family. Three of the 
Almoner children of Baron James de Roths- 
ofthe child received successively from him 
Rothschild their instruction in Hebrew and in 
Family. Jewish history; and in 1839, after 
à Year spent with his pupils in tlie 
Holy Land and in Austria, he was placed by the 
baron and baroness in charge of their extensive 
charities, a position which he held for the remainder 
of his life. 

Cohn did much for the charity commission of the 
Paris community, of which he was successively 
treasurer and president, making it a model for 
similar institutions throughout Europe. 

His next field of activity was among the Jews of 
Algeria, who suffered much through the prejudice 
of the French conquerors, including those in com- 
mand. In 1845, and again in 1847, he visited the 

country, often traveling through dis- 
In Algeria. tricts where war was raging, and 

where the life of a European was in- 
secure. His reports, presented by him personally to 
King Louis Philippe and to his son. the Duke 
d’Aumale, led to an organization of the Jewish com- 
munities of Algeria which was destined to bring 
about their gradual assimilation with the Jewish 
communities of Franco. 

Cohn was again in Algeria in 1860, after visiting 
Morocco, where matters pertaining to the Jews, 
which required his attention, arose from the Spanish 
expedition of that year. Owing to his influence with 
the celebrated Don Juan Prim and others, these mat- 
ters were solved in a manner that was favorable to 
the Jewish population. 

His activity in the East was equally important. 
He visited Jerusalem no less than five times between 
1854 and 1869. Iis first voyage was undertaken 
at the request of the Consistoire Central des Is- 
raélites de France, which had been requested by 
Jews in every part of Europe to investigate the 


Albert Cohn. 


condition of their coreligionists of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and to secure, through the influence of the 
ereat European powers, some alleviation of their 
i condition. His first visit to Jerusa- 
lem (1854) was the first visible sign to 
the Jews of the Holy Land that an in- 
terest in their condition was being 
taken by their brothers of France, Italy, England, and 
Germany. Sums of, money had already been sent 
hy Sir Moses Montetiore; but Cohn was the first to 
sce how matters really stood, and to apply the 
needed. remedies. He was greatly helped in the 
performance of his task by his exceptional linguistic 
eifis and his deep knowledge of the idioms of the 
East. On this preliminary trip to the East, in the 
course of which he first passed through Vienna, 
he delivered addresses in German, Italian, Hebrew, 
and Arabic. 

The result of Cohn's observations in Alexandria, 
Smyrna, Jaffa, and Jerusalem was the establish- 
ment in those places of Jewish hospitals and schools, 
aswell as institutions for the assistance of young 
mothers. these organizations being supported mostly 
by the Rothschild family, but also by other bene- 
factors. But Cohn's chief service to the Jewish 
race was performed at Constantinople on his re- 

turn journey from Jerusalem. He 

Interview was received in private audience by 

with Sultan ‘Abd al-Majid, from whom he 

the Sultan. asked and received a promise that no 

improvements should be introduced in 

the legal conditions of the Christian subjects of 

Turkey which would not also apply to the Jews. 

Since that time Jews and Christians have enjoyed 

equal privileges throughout the whole of the Otto- 
man empire. 

Cohn's energies were not, however, exhausted by 
the labors of charity. For years he delivered lec- 
tures on Jewish history before popular audiences; 
and he taught without remuneration in the Semi- 
naire Israélite from the time of its transfer from 
Metz to Paris until a few months before his death. 
Ilis large collection of philological works and rab- 
binical literature now forms a part of the library of 
that institution. 

His coreligionists rewarded him with a seat in 
the Consistoire Central des Israélites de France; 
and the French government bestowed upon him the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. He also received the 
Grande Medaille of the Société Francaise pour l'En- 
couragement au Bien, 


In the 
East. 


BLIOGRAPHY ¢ Isidore Loeb, Albert Cohn, Paris, 1877, 
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COHN, BERNARD: German physician; born 
March 80, 1827, at Breslau; died there June 16, 1864. 
lle was educated at the gymnasium and at the uni- 
versity of his native town, and was graduated as doc- 
tor of medicine Aug. 20, 1995. Establishing him- 
self as a physician in Breslau in that year, he became 
assistant at the University Hospital under Frerichs 
from 1854 to 1861. and. privat-docent at the univer- 
sity in 1856. In 1801 he was appointed chief physi- 
cian at the Allerheiligen Hospital. 

Cohen was the author of “Klinik der Embolischen 
Gefüsskrankheiten," Breslau, 1862, which received 
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a Montyon prize from the Acudemie des Sciences, 
Paris. 
St Waa : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 
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COHN, EMIL: German physicist; born at Neu- 
Strelitz Sept. 28, 1854; studied at the University of 
Strasburg, whence he was graduated as Ph.D. in 
1878. From 1881 to 1884 he was assistant in the 
Physical Institute of the university, and in the latter 
year was admitted as privat-docent (Feb. 5) and 
assistant professor (Sept. 27). Cohn is the author 
of “Elektrische Ströme,” Leipsic, 1897, and * Das 
Elektromagnetische Feld,” Leipsic, 1900. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poggendorff, Biographisch - Literarisches 

Handwörterbuch, iii., iv. 

S. E. Ms. 

COHN, FALK: German rabbi; born at Des- 
sau Sept. 18, 1839; died at Bonn March 6, 1901. 
The son of a rabbi and teacher at the Herzogliche 
Franzschule at Dessau, he began the study of the 
Talmud in his early youth. After his matriculation 
he studied philology and philosophy at Berlin, 
where he also continued his Talmudic studies. In 
1860 he received the degree of Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, his thesis being “ Philosophisch- 
kritische Abhandlung über den Schlussvers des 
Zweiten Buchs der Psalmen." 

After officiating for five years as preacher and 
religious teacher at Waren, Mecklenburg, he went 
in 1867 to Biclitz, Austrian Silesia, as director of 
the Jewish communal school there. Five years later 
he became preacher at Oels, where he officiated until 
1882. In that year he was appointed rabbi at Bonn, 
where he remained until his death. 

Cohn contributed several essays to periodicals; 
and many of his sermons have been printed. His 
chief works are ^Jüdische Religionsschulen Neben 
Höheren Lehranstalten,” Breslau, 1878; “Zur Frage 
über die Arbeitsüberbürdung der Schüler und Schü- 
lerinnen Hóherer Lehranstalten," 1881; “Die Disci- 
plin in den Jüdischen Religionsschulen," Oels, 1881. 


oO 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Mareh 25, 1901. 


COHN, FERDINAND JULIUS: German 
botanist and zoologist: born in Breslau Jan. 24, 
1828: died there June 25, 1898; eldest son of Isaac 
Cohn, an oil manufacturer, who for some time held 
the post of Austro-Hungarian consul, and brother 
of Oscar Cohn, a popular humorist and playwright 
whose pen-name was “ Oscar Justinus,” and of Max 
Conrad Cohn, a distinguished jurist. 

Cohn studied at the gymnasium and University 
of Breslau, and obtained his Ph.D. degree in 1847 
at Berlin. Hisdissertation was a study of the phys- 
iology of seeds. In it he advocated the establish- 
ment of botanical gardens for the study of the physi- 
ology of plants—a wish that he was destined to see 
realized largely through his own efforts. He re- 
turned to Breslau in 1848, and remained there till his 
death. On a dissertation, “De Cuticula,” he was 
admitted as privat-docent in Oct., 1850; but, being 
a Jew, a year elapsed before he was allowed to take 
the oath and to teach. He received the title of 
professor in 1857, and two years later (1859) was 
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appointed assistant professor. In 1872 he became 
professor, and was called to fill the chair vacant 
through the death of his old teacher, friend, and 
collaborator, Goeppert. 

In 1888, upon the opening of the Botanical Insti- 
tute, which was built mainly through his untiring 
endeavors, he re- 
ceived the title of 
"Geheimer Regie- 
rungsrath.? On the 
occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday he was 
presented with the 
honorary freedom of 
the city of Breslau. 


EE E Cohn's work gained 
OS ASQ WS. s ; M 
y RSS universal apprecia- 


tion during his life- 
time. Hewas elected 
a member of the fol- 
lowing institutions 
and societies: Leo- 
pold - Carolinische 
Akademie, Royal 
Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin, Société de Biologie de France, the Royal 
Microscopic Society of Great Britain, the Natural 
History Society of Boston, U. S. A., etc. Cohn was 
buried in the row of honor in the Jewish cemetery 
of Breslau. "Though not an observing Jew, he and 
his wife belonged to several Jewish societies. 

Cohn was a prolific writer; leaving behind him 
over 150 papers, essays, and books, of which the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : * Zur Naturgeschichte des 
Protococcus Pluvialis,” Bonn, 1851; “Die Mensch- 
heit und die Pflanzenwelt,” Breslau, 1851; “Der 
Haushalt der Pflanzen,” Leipsic, 1854; “Untersu- 
chungen über die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Mi- 
kroskopischen Algen und Pilze,” Bonn, 1854; * Neue 
Untersuchungen über Bakterien,” c». 1872-75; * Die 
Pflanze," Leipsic, 1882. Cohn was also the founder 
and (from 1875 to his death) the editor of the * Bei- 
träge zur Biologie der Pflanzen.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Obituary notices in the publications of the 

Schlesische Gesellschaft für Vaterländische Cultur, and 


(by Felix Rosen) in the proceedings of the Deutsche Bota- 
nische Gesellschaft; Pauline Cohn, Ferdinand Cohn, Blitter 


der Erinnerung, Breslau, 1901; Meyers JKonversations- 
Lexikon, s.v. 
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COHN, GEORG LUDWIG: German jurist; 
born Sept. 19, 1845, at Breslau, Germany. He was 
honorary professor in German civil and commercial 
law at the Heidelberg University (1888). He collab- 
orated with other scholars in compiling Endemann’s 
" Handbuch des Handels - See - und - Wechselrechts” 
(1881-85), and founded the “ Zeitschrift für Verglei- 
chende Rechtswissenschaft,” of which he has been 
editor since 1877. At present Cohn holds a profes- 
sorship at the University of Zurich; lecturing on 
German civil and commercial law and the law of ex- 
change and on the history of German and Swiss law. 

Cohn has published “Quid Intersit Inter Civita- 
tem Confederatam et Confaderationem Civitatum 
ex Constitutionibus Germanie, Helvetiie, Americae 
Septentrionalis Exponitur,” a prize essay, Greifs- 
wald, 1868; “Die Justizverweigerung im Alt- 


Ferdinand Julius Cohn. 


deutschen Rechte,” Carlsruhe, 1876; " Beitriige 
zum Einheitlichen Wechselrecht," in * Festgabe für 
Bluntschli,” Heidelberg, 1880; “Zur Gesch. der 
Checks," in “Zeit. für Vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft," 1878, 1879; “Zur Lehre vom Check," 4), 
1878, 1880; "Ueber International Gleiches Recht,” 
in“ Wiener Juristische Blätter” (has been translated 
into Italian by Vita Levi in vol. ii. of * Rassegna di 
Diritto Commerciale Italiano e Straniero”); “Der 
Entwurf eines Deutschen Check gesetzes,? in IHilde- 
brand's “Jahrbuch für Nationalökonomie,” 1579; 
“Der Entwurf ciner Wechselordnung für das Rus- 
sische Reich und die Neueren Wechselgesetze Bel- 
giens, Italiens, Ungarns, Grossbritanniens, Skandi- 
naviens, und der Schweiz,” in “Zeitschr. für 
Vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft,” 1888, iv. 1, 226; 
"Der Internationale Kongress für das Sogenannte 
Industrielle Eigenthum zu Paris,” 2b. 1880, ii. 105- 
1590; "Das Neue Deutsche Recht in Sprüchen,” 
1896; 2d ed. 1899; and * Gemeindeschaft und Haus- 
genossenschaft,” 1898. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gubernatis, Dict. International des Eeri- 
tains du Jour, i. Florence, 1888. 


5. D. B. 

COHN, GUSTAV: German economist; born 
Sept. 12, 1840, at Marienwerder, West Prussia. He 
studied at the universities of Berlin and Jena. Dur- 
ing 1867 and 1868 he was the holder of a fellowship 
at the Royal Statistical Bureau of Berlin, and in 
1869 became privat-docent at the University of 
Heidelberg, but in the same year accepted an invita- 
tion from the Polytechnikum at Riga. Colin paid a 
visit to England in 1873, and the fruits of his obser- 
ration and research were embodied in the masterly 
production “Untersuchungen über die Englische 
Eisenbahnpolitik," 2 vols., Leipsic, 1974-75. In 
1875 he was invited to fill the chair of economies 
at the Eidgenössisches Polytechnikum at Zurich, 
which he held until 1884, when he became professor 
in the University of Góttingen, where he has since 
remained, 

While at Zurich he prepared. for publication his 
“Volkswirtschaftliche Aufsätze” (Stuttgart, 1882), 
and contributed to the “ Góttingische Gelehrte An- 
zeigen" (1880, i. 97-135) an exhaustive critical re- 
view of the first volume of Wagner's * Allgemeine 
Volkswirtschaftlehre." The names of Wagner and 
Cohn have often been coupled, not only because 
both were classed among the Katheder-Socialisten, 
but also because they have much in common in their 
attitude toward the various so-called schools of eco- 
nomic science. In continuation of his study of the 
English railroad policy, and as the third volume 
of his earlier work on that subject, appeared his 
“Die Englische Bisenbahnpolitik der Letzten Zehn 
Jahre,” Leipsic, 1883. 

After his establishment at Göttingen a period of 
ardent literary activity set in. The first volume of 
the greatest work which he has vet produced, his 
“System der Nationalökonomie,” was published in 
1885, the very next year after his arrival. It is 
significant of the importance and character of. this 
work that two such great leaders of the respective 
opposing “schools” as Wagner and Schmoller 
should unite in praising it. 

In 1886 he contributed to the *Jahrbuch für Na- 
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tionalékonomie ” (vol. xiii., No. 6), “Zur Fabrikge- 
setzgebung," a review of government reports on 
factory legislation in Switzerland and Saxony, and 
to the “Jahrbuch für Gesetzgebung ” (x. 8), “ Erö- 
terungen über die Fiskalische Behandlung der Ver- 
kehrsanstalten.” In that year, too, appeared his 
«Nationalókonomische Studien,” Stuttgart, 1886. 

The year 1889 witnessed the publication of the 
second. volume of his “System der Nationalókono- 
mie,” and his “ Finanzwissenschaft.” 

Cohn was elected a regular member of the Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften at Göttingen in 1894; 
and in 1896 the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle of 
the fourth class was conferred upon him. After an 
interval of nearly ten years he completed the third 
volume of the “System der Nationalökonomie,” 
which was also issued under the title “ National- 
ökonomie des Handels- und Verkehrswesens: Ein 
Lesebuch für Studierende,” Stuttgart, 1898. To 
the “Jahrbuch für Nationalökonomie ” (vi., Jan., 
1901) he contributed “Ueber die Vereinigung der 
Staatswissenschaften mit den J uristenfacultiiten.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bliss, Encyclopedia of Social Reform, p. 

305, New York, 1897; Luigi Cossa, Introduction to the Study 

of Political Economy, English transl., p. 421, and Index, Lon- 

don, 1893; G. Hanssen, Coluv's Engl. Eisenbahnpolitik, in 

Goltingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1879, i. 289-342, 705-734 ; 

A. Wagner, Cohn’s System der Nationalökonomie, in Jahr- 

bücher für Nationalökonomie, xlvi. (vol. xii., new series), 
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COHN, HERMANN L.: German ophthalmolo- 
gist; born at Breslau June 4, 1898. After gradua- 
ting from the gymnasium of his native town he 
studied chemistry and physies at the University 
of Heidelberg under Bunsen, Kirchhoff, and Helm- 
holtz, und at the University of Breslau, receiving 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1860. In the 
sume year he commenced the study of medicine at 
the University of Breslau, obtaining his M.D. de- 
gree from the University of Berlin in 1863. 

From 1863 to 1866 Cohn was assistant to Forster, 
settling in Breslau in the latter year as an ophthalmol- 
ogist. In 1808 he was admitted to the university as 
privat-docent with the inaugural essay “ Ueber Xe- 
rosis Conjunctivee,” and was elected assistant pro- 
fessor in 1874. In 1883 he received the state's gold 
medal in hygiene. 

Cohn noticed that many pupils in the schools of 
Germany were obliged to wear glasses at an early 
age. As an oculist he became interested in the 
matter, and tracing the source of the evil back to 
the schools, gave special attention to their hygienic 
conditions in relation to ophthalmology. Most of 
Cohn’s writings treat of this branch of medicine, in 
which he hasachieved great results. The following 
list of works affords an insight into his labors: “ Un- 
tersuchungen der Augen von 10,060 Schulkindern 
Nebst Vorschlitgen zur Verbesserung der den Augen 
Nachteiligen Schuleinrichtungen,” Leipsic, 1867; 
: Schussverletzungen des Auges,” Erlangen, 1872; 
“Die Schulhüuser und Schultische auf der Wiener 
Weltausstellung,” Breslau, 1873; " Die Schul Hy- 
giene auf der Pariser Weltaustellung," 7b. 1879; 
"Studien über Angeborene Farbenblindheit,” 70. 
1879; "Die Hygiene des Auges in den Schulen," 
Vienna, 1883 (translated into English by Turnbull, 
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London, 1886, and into Russian by Medem, Pultawa, 
1887); * Ueber den Einfluss Hygienischer Massregeln 
der Schulmyopie,? Breslau, 1890; * Lehrbuch der Hy- 
giene des Auges," Vienna, 1892 (his greatest work); 
“Dreissig Jahre Augenürztlicher und Akademischer 
Lehrthütigkeit," Breslau, 1897; “Sehleistungen von 
50,000 Breslauer Schulkindern," 25. 1899; * Wie 
Müssen Bücher und Zeitungen Gedrückt Worden?” 
tb. 1902. 

Cohn has been a very prolific writer, and has con- 
tributed nearly 250 essays on ophthalmology and 
hygiene to medical and other journals, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex.: Hirsch, Biog. Lex.; Mey- 
ers Konversations-Lexikon. 


S. F. T. H. 


COHN, LASSAR (known also as Lassar- 
Cohn): German chemist; born at Hamburg Sept. 
6,1858. Afterattending the gymnasium at Königs- 
berg, he studied chemistry at different universities, 
taking his doctor’s degree in 1880. He worked for 
a number of years in various chemical establish- 
ments: delivered public lectures in Munich; became 
privat-docent at Königsberg in 1888; and was ap- 
pointed professor in 1894. 

His works, published under the name * Lassar- 
Cohn,” include: * Arbeitsmethoden für Organisch- 
chemische Laboratorien,” 8d ed., 1902; “Moderne 
Chemie,” twelve lectures to physicians, 1891; "Die 
Chemie im Tüglichen Leben," 5th ed., 19083 (also 
translated into many European languages, and into 
Hebrew); * Einführung in die Chemie in Leichtfass- 
licher Form,” 2d ed., 1903; “Praxis der Harnana- 
lyse,” 2d ed., 1898; “Die Säuren der Rinder- und 
Menschengalle,” 1888; * Die Chemische Industrie,” 
being vol. vii. of “Das Buch der Erfindungen, Ge- 
werbe, und Industrien”; and a revised edition of. 
Stockhardt’s “Schule der Chemie." He has also 
contributed to the * Berichte der Deutschen Chemi- 
schen Gesellschaft," * Annalen der Chemie," and the 
* Zoitschrift für Physiologische Chemie." S. 


COHN, LÉON: French statesman; born in 
Paris March 11, 1849; second son of Albert Cohn. 
His early training was recelved at the Lycée Bona- 
parte in Paris. In 1866 he took the degree of * bache- 
lier és lettres,” and three years later that of " licencié 
en droit." Though admitted to the bar, he soon 
abandoned the legal profession fora political career. 
In 1970 he was chosen as private secretary by Jules 
Simon, then minister of public instruction. On Jules 
Simon's retirement from public life Colin became 
the editor of the “Correspondance Républicaine.” 

In 1876, when the cabinet of Jules Simon was re- 
constructed, Cohn returned to office as his * chef de 
cabinet.” a position which he held until the dismissal 
of the Republican ministry by President MacMahon, 
May 106, 1877. 

On the return of the Republicans to power, in 
Dec., 1877, Cohn was appointed prefect of the de- 
partment of Loire-et-Cher, and afterward occupied a. 
similar position in the departments of Somme, Haute- 
Garonne, and Loire. In 1896 he became paymaster- 
general of the department of Ardennes, from which 
he was transferred a few years later to the depart- 
ment of Eure | S. 
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COHN, LEOPOLD: German author and philolo- 


gist; born Jan. 14, 1856, at Zempelburg, province of 


West Prussia. He received his education at the gym- 
nasiumat Culm, West Prussia, and at the University 


of Breslau, whence he was graduated as doctor of 


philosophy in 1878. In 1884 he became privat-do- 
cent at the Breslau University, in 1889 was appointed 
librarian, and in 1897 received the title of professor. 

On Greek literature Cohn has written: "De Aris- 
tophane Byzantio et Suetonio Tranquillo Eustathi 


Auctoribus," Leipsie, 1881; " Untersuchungen über 


die Quellen der Plato-Scholien,” Leipsic, 1884; “De 
Heraclide Milesio Grammatico," Berlin, 1884; “Zu 
den Paroemiographen,” Breslau, 1887; and “Zur 
Handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung, Kritik und Quel- 
lenkunde der Paroemiographen,” Leipsic, 1892. 

To Jewish literature he has contributed the fol- 
lowing: “Philonis Alexandrini Libellus de Opificio 
Mundi," Breslau, 1889; * Philonis Alexandrini Opera 
que Supersunt" (with Paul Wendland), vol. i., Ber- 
lin, 1896; vol. ii., 2. 1897; vol. iii., 7. 1898; vol. iv., 
ib. 1902. 

He has contributed to the “Jewish Quarterly 
Review ” (Oct., 1892) “The Latest Researches on 
Philo of Alexandria," and (čb. 1898) * An Apocryphal 
Work Ascribed to Philo of Alexandria *. to the 
* Neue Jahrbücher für Classisches Altertum ” (1898, 
pp. 514—540) “Philo von Alexandria 7; and to 
" Philologus " (1899, Supplement vii., pp. 891-480) 
“Einteilung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos." 
Cohn is the author of the essay on "Griechische 
Lexikographie." in “Handbuch der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft,” 3d ed., ii., part i., Munich, 
1900. He has also contributed articles on Greek 
grammarians to Pauly-Wissowa's * Real-Encyclopii- 
die der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft.? 
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COHN, LUDWIG ADOLF: German historian: 
born in Breslau May 22, 1834; died in Gottingen 
Jan. 18, 1871. He belonged to a prominent family 
of merchants. Physically deformed as the result 
of an illness in childhood, he was taught by his 
mother till he was over eight years of age, when he 
went to the Magdalen Gymnasium. He entered 
Breslau University in 1851, and Derlin University in 
1858. About this time he was stricken with a seri- 
ous illness. During his slow recovery at Breslau he 


attended lectures by Mommsen and Junckmann, 


and he took his degree at the university of that city 
in 1856. Cohn embraced Christianity, and in 1857 
became a privat-docent at Gottingen University, 
where he taught till his death. 

His principal works, which are characterized by 
wide reading, keenness of criticism, and fairness of 
spirit, are: “Die Pegauer Annalen aus dem 12. und 
18. Jahrhundert,” Altenburg, 1858; * Der o0jührige 
Krieg," Halle, 1861; * Ein Deutscher Kaufmann aus 
dem 16, Jahrhundert,” Gottingen, 1862; “Stammta- 
feln zur Geschichte der Deutschen Staaten und der 
Niederlande," 1864-65 (his principal work); “Ge- 
schichte Kaiser Heinrich II," Halle, 1867; besides 
which he contributed many historical articles to 
periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Bioyraphic, 1896, iv, 391; Le 
Roi, Gesch. der Evangel. Jud.-Mission, i. 213. ND 
S. N. D. 


COHN, MARTIN. See Mers, A. 


COHN (KOHN), MESHULLAM SOLO. 
MON: German rabbi; born about 1739; died at 
Fürth Dec. 17, 1819. After having spent a few 
years in the yeshibot of Posen and Zülz, Cohn went 
to the yeshibah of Jonathan Eybeschütz in Altona, 
from whom he received his rabbinical diploma. His 
first rabbinate was in Rawitsch, where he opened a 
small Talmudical college. He was then rabbi suc- 
cessively in Krotoschin, Zülz, Kempten, and Firth, 
following at the last-named place R. Hirsch Janow 
on the death of the latter in 1785. 

In 1800 Cohn was one of the signers of an act of 
accusation against the Frankists of Offenbach (see 
“ Monatsschrift,” xxvi. 239); and in 1811 he put un- 
der the ban the rabbi of Cassel, Low Berlin, because 
the latter permitted the eating of * Hülsenfrüchte” 
(podded vegetables, etc.) on the Passover (compare 
" Monatsschrift,” xxii. 192). 

Of Cohn's works may be mentioned: “Sefer Bigde 
Kehunnah” (Garments of Priesthood), responsa, 
Fürth, 1807, the second part of which contains 
novell to Baba Mezi‘a and Gittin; “Sefer Mish'an 
ha-Iayyim ” (Prop of the Waters; see Isa. iii.), hag- 
gadic treatises, 7. 1811; “Nahlat Abot” (Portion of 
the Fathers), homilies, æ. A special edition of the 


sermon preached by Cohn on his completing the 
study of the treatise Gittin, was published at Furth 


in 1701: and is now one of the rarities of the Frank- 

fort Stadtbibliothek (Anct. Hebr. No. 2297). 
Cohn's son Solomon was rabbi in Schnaittach, 

Mergentheim (1801-11), and in Zülz, where he died 

April 1, 1824. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blätter für Jüdische Gesch. und Literatur, 


ed. L. Lówenstein, No. 4, pp. 44-16; Revue Orientale, ed. E. 
Carmoly, iii. 306. 


S. L. L. 


COHN, MORITZ (pseudonym, Conimor): 
Austrian writer; born at Kreuzburg, Silesia, Jan. 
8, 1844. Educated at the high school of Brieg, he 
began life as a clerk in a merchant’s office, devoting 
his spare time to writing. After some of his plays 
had met with success, he abandoned commerce and 
settled down at Vienna (1875) as an author, and has 
written the following: * Der Improvisator," drama, 
1974; * Vor der Ehe," drama, 1876; * Ein Ritt Durch 
Wien," a satirical poem, 1876; “Eine Visitenkarte," 
drama, 1877; * Der Goldene Reif,” drama, 1878; “In 
Eigener Falle," drama, 1881; “Im Lichte der Wahr- 
hcit,” drama, 1882; * Wie Gefällt Ihnen Meine Frau," 
a novel, 1886; “Der Beste Gegner," drama, 1899. 
Cohn is a prolific contributor to the press. 
sIBLIOGRAPHY : Das Geistige Wien, i, 72, 

s. M. B. 

COHN, OSKAR JUSTINUS (also known as 
Oskar Justinus): German writer; born at Bres- 
lau Feb. 21, 1839; died at Bad Nauheim Aug. 
6, 1803. Educated for a mercantile career, he suc- 
ceeded his fatheras head of the Breslau firm founded 
by the elder Cohn. Ie was not successful asa mer- 
chant, and went into bankruptey in 1880, Like his 
father and brothers, he had scientific and literary 
inclinations. "Taking up his residence in Derlin, he 
turned his attention to literature. In 1861 his first 
dramatic effort, “Der Vereins-Held,” was produced 


in Breslau. Cohn wrote the following comedies: 
« Die Getreidespekulanten,” 1976; “Hine Episode 
aus den Pickwickiern," 1876; “Zu Spit,” 1877; " Oel 
und Petroleum, " 1877; “Der Letzte Termin," 1877; 
«Die Gründung aus Liebe,” “Unser Ziegeuncr,” 
and “Eine Stille Familie,” 1878; “Das Vierte R!,” 
12519; “Drei ''rotzkópfe," 1880; “ Gesellschaftliche 
Pilichten ? (with II. Wilken), 1881; “ Apfelréschen,” 
i883: “Penelope ” and “Kommerzienrat Königs- 
berger," 1883; “Ein Photographiealbum," 1885; 
“Wyritz - Pyritz” (with H. Wilken) and “ Grie- 
chisches Feuer,” 1887; “ Die Liebesprobe " and “ Hu- 
moristisches Klecblatt,” 1888 ; « In der Kinderstube, ” 
1389, He also wrote “Der Bauherr,” a tragedy, 
1377, and the following novels: * Amor auf Reisen," 
1888; “Berliner Humor, Auf Rollendem Rade," 
1889; *In der Zehnmillionen Stadt,” 1890; “ Italien- 
ischer Salat," 1892; ^ Ein Proletarierkind," 1898; 
s]piuslicher Bilderbogen” (published after his 
death), 1894. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümner, Lexikon der Deutschen Dichter 
und Prosaisten des Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, s.v. 
, nl A H 


S. F. 
COHN, RUDOLF: German physiologist; born 
at Schneidemühl, Posen, Germany, April 23, 1862. 
He received his education at the Kneiphóf'sche 
Gymnasium and at the University of Königsberg, 


graduating as doctor of medicine in 1886. In the 
same year he became assistant at the laboratory of 
medical chemistry and pharmacology at Königsberg. 
In 1892 he was admitted to the medical faculty of 
his alma mater as privat-docent, and in 1898 re- 
ceived the title of professor. 

Cohn has published several essays on chemi- 
cal physiology in “Zeitschrift für Physiologische 
Chemie,” “ Archiv fir Experimentelle Pathologie,” 
and “Berichte der Berliner Chemischen Gesell- 
schaft.” Since 1893 he has been the editor of the 
chemical department of Hermann’s “J ahresberichte 
für Physiologie.” 

S, F.T. H. 

COHN, SAMUEL: German political economist ; 
horn at Bromberg 1862; died in Berlin July 30, 
1900. He attended the Joachimsthal-Gymnasium, 
and studied philology and history at Berlin Univer- 
sity, where he took the degree of Ph.D. After grad- 
uating he turned his attention to economics. His 
introduction to journalism took place when he 
joined the staff of the Oldenburg “ Korrespondenz," 
and from about 1889 he contributed frequently to 
Berlin newspapers and periodicals. Fora number 
of years he acted as secretary to Friedrich Gold- 
schmidt in his economie researches and studies. 
Toward the close of his life Cohn was editor of the 
"Oekonomist." Wis work, “Die Finanzen des 
Deutschen Reiches seit Seiner Begründung ” (Berlin, 
1899), is the result of a number of years of labor, 
und is marked by the clear arrangement and the 
abundance of its material. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Aug. 3, 1900. 
= N. D. 


COHN, SOLOMON: German rabbi; born at 
Aiuz, Prussian Silesia, March 24, 1822; died in Bres- 
lau Sept. 22, 1902. He was a grandson of Rabbi 
Meshullam Solomon Cohn of Firth. Solomon 
Cohn attended the yeshibah at Presburg for a short 
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time, and then the gymnasium and university at 
Breslau. At the latter institution he studied Ori- 
ental languages and philosophy, and received the 
degree of Ph.D. 

In 1847 Cohn was called as rabbi to Oppeln, then 
to Maestricht, Schwerin, and in 1876 to Berlin; he 
retired in 1894 to Breslau. Cohn married the eldest 
daughter of the chief rabbi Ettlinger of Altona, 
who often mentions him in his responsa, “ Binyan 
Zion.” From 1878 to 1894 he lectured on homiletics 
at the Orthodox rabbinical seminary of Berlin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lowenstein, Blütter für Jüd. Gesch. und 

Literatur, 1902, p. 46. 

S. A. F. 

COHN, TOBIAS: Polish physician; born at 
Metz, Germany, 1652; died at Jerusalem 1729. His 
grandfather was the physician Eleazar Kohn, who 
emigrated from Palestine to Poland, and settled 


Tobias Cohn. 
(From the frontispiece of his ** Ma‘aseh Tobivyah," 1707.) 


in Kamenctz-Podolsk, where he practised medicine 
until his death. His father was the Polish physi- 
cian Moses Kohn of Narol, in the district of Bielsk, 
who moved to Metz in 1648 to escape persecution 
during the Cossack revolution, Tobias and his 
elder brother returned to Poland after the death of 
their father in 1673. He received his education at 
Cracow and the universitics of Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder (at the expense of the great elector of Branden- 
burg) and Padua, graduating from the latter as doc- 
tor of medicine. He practised for some time in 
Poland, and removed later to Adrianople, where he 
became physician to five successive sultans—Mo- 
hammed IV., Sulaiman IL, Ahmad II., Mustapha 
IL, and Ahmad IIL, moving with the court to Con- 
stantinople. In 1724 he went to Jerusalem, where 
he lived until his death. 


Cohn, Tobias 
Cohnstein 


Cohn was familiar with nine languages—Hebrew, 
German, Italian, French, Spanish, Turkish, Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic. This great linguistic knowl- 
edge made it possible for him to write his * Ma'asch 
Tobiyyah” (Work of Tobias), published in Venice in 
1707, and reprinted there in 1715, 1728, 1769, and 
1890. The work is encyclopedic, and is divided into 
eight parts; (1) theology; (2) astronomy; (8) medi- 
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COHN, TOBIAS: German rabbi and JAM 
born at iibi ‘stein, West Prussia, Feb. 2 , 1896. 
After graduating from the normal school, he con- 
ducted | the Jewish elementary school of his native 
city until 1846. He then continued his studies at 
Derlin, where he received his doctor's degree in 1857 
During this time he was living in the house of Sod 
Levy (née Itzig), then the gathering-place for the 
Jewish and 


cine; (4) hy- 

giene; (95) es See rae Christian ce- 
syphilitic mal- Se oe wn mA E lebritiesof 
adies; (6) bot- HEU | Berlin. From 
any; (7) cos- GS iR. 1857 to 1896 he 
mography; : officiated as 
and (S)anessay preacher and 


on the four ele- 
ments. 

The most im- 
portant is the 
third part, 
which contains 
an illustration 
showing a 
human body 


and a house 
sideby sideand 


comparing the 
members of the 
former to the 
parts of the lat- 
ter (see illus- 
tration). 

In part 2 are 
found an astro- 
labe (see JEW. 
Excvc. ii. 244) 
and illustra- 
tions of astro- 
nomical and 
mathematical 
instruments. 
Inserted be- 
tween parts 6 
and7isa Turk- 
ish-Latin- ET TENTER 
Spanish dig | ^ am HM ini 
tionary; and ——— —— 
prefixed to the 
work is a poem 
by Solomon 
Conegliano. 

Cohn’ s medical knowledge and experiences seem 
to have been of considerable importance. He gave, 
from his own observations, the first description 
of the “plica polonica,” as well as many local 
symptoms and newly discovered medicinal herbs. 
He also published in three languages a list of rem- 
edies. 

He criticized the anti-Jewish professors of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder as well as his coreligionists who 
were devoted to Cabala and committed to a blind 
belief in miracles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex. S.v.; Rev. Et. Juives, xvii. 
293; xxi. 140, 318: M. Bersohn, Tobiasz Kohn, Warsaw, 1872. 


H. R. F. T. H. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE Bopy. 


An allegorical design comparing the organs of the body to the divisions of a house, 
(From Tobias Cohn, “ Ma'aseh Tobiyyah,” 1707.) 


rabbi of the 
community of 
Potsdam. With 


i Mors s Ie jT his wife, the 
i Vt daughter of 
4 cauia] a à 
ie ts JA Ludwig Phil 


ippson, he then 
took up his 
residence in 
S fore Es Derlin. 
A E NY s S RI E Cohn is an 
ERA GM - $ -. | honorary mem- 
ber of the Li- 
terarische Ge- 
sellschaft, a 
society com- 
posed of the 
intellectual 
leaders of Pots- 
dam, and has 
been decorated 
with the Order 
of the Red 
Eagle. His 
larger works 
include: “Der 
Talmud” 
(19566); “Die 
Mosesgruppe 
von Rauch”; 
“Die Huma- 
nitütsperiode" 
“Die Aufklür- 
ungsperiode" ; 
“Die Araber 
im Chalifat”; 
“ Israels Gemeinschaftsleben mit den Vorchristlichen 
Völkern” (1893). He also contributed many scient ific 
essays to the “ Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,” 
Geiger's *Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft und 
Leben " (iv.), “Jahrbuch für die Geschichte der Ju- 
den und des Judenthums” (iv.), “Aus Alten Zeiten 
und Landen," *Im Deutschen Reich," etc. 

S. P. R. 


COHN, TOBY: German physician and medical 
author; born at Bresiau Dec. 26, 1866. Cohn was 
educated at the Elisabeth gymnasium of his native 
city and at the universities of Breslau and Freiburg. 
From Sept., 1891, to Jan., 1898, he was an assistant 
at Wernicke's university clinic for neuropathy, and 
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—— 


nas since been assistant to Mendel at Berlin. Cohn 
is the author of * Klinischer Beitrag zur Kenntniss 
des Wasserverlaufs im Verlüngerten Mark,” 1894; 
“Infantile Hemiplegie mit Intentionstremor,” 1895; 
“Posthemiplegische  Bewegungsstórung," 1896; 
«Zur Symptomatologie der Gesichtslühmung," 1897; 
* Facialistik als Beschüftigungsneurose," 1897; “Die 
Mechanische Behandlung der Beschüftigungsneu- 
rosen,” 1898; and “Leitfaden der Electrodiagnostik 
und Electrotherapie für Praktiker und Studirende," 
1899. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorra- 

gender Aerzte, 1901, p. 335; Das Geistige Berlin, ii. 8l. 

3 E. Ms. 

COHNFELD, ADALBERT DOROTHEUS 
SOLOMON : German author; born in Pyritz, Pome- 
rania, Aug. 8, 1809; died in Berlin Jan. 20, 1868. 
IIe lived in Breslau during the earlier part of his 
life, and became a physician, but was best known 
as the editor of the “Norddeutsche Zeitschrift für 
das Theater” and of the * Erinnerungsblütter." He 
published: “Phantasmagorien,” Berlin and Zülli- 
chau, 1837, and “Dic Hospitalitüten," Berlin, 1838, 
both novels; “ Ausführliche Gesch. des Preussischen 
Staates," 9 vols., 22. 1840; “Ausführliche Lebens- 
und Regierungsgesch. Friedrich Wilhelm III.” 2. 
1840-41; “Die Rückkehr des Landwehrmanns," a 


comedy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 183. 
8. N. D. 


COHNHEIM, JULIUS: German pathologist; 
born at Demmin, Pomerania, July 20, 1839; died in 
Leipsic Aug. 15, 1884. He studied at the universi- 
tics of Würzburg, Marburg, Greifswald, and Berlin, 
receiving his doctor's degree at Berlin in 1861. After 
taking a postgraduate coursein Prague, he returned 
to Berlin in 1862, where he practised until 1864, when 
he took service as surgeon in the war against Den- 
mark. In the fall of the same year he became as- 
sistant at the pathological institute of Berlin Uni- 
versity under Virchow, remaining there until 1868. 
During this time he published severalarticles relating 
to physiological chemistry and histology, but finally 
turned his especial attention to pathological anat- 
omy. In1867 there appeared in Virchow's “ Archiv 
für Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie und 
für Klinische Medizin? (xli.) Cohnheim's essay, 
“Ueber Entzündung und Eiterung," which made 
his reputation as a pathologist. In it he proved 
that the emigration of the white blood-corpuscles is 
the origin of pus, a statement which produced a 
great revolution in pathology. In 1868 Cohnheim 
was appointed professor of pathological anatomy 
and general pathology in the University of Kiel; 
and four years later (1872) he went to the Univer- 
sity of Breslau to fill a similar position. His work 
there was interrupted in the winter of 1878-74 by 
illness, In 1876 heaccepted an invitation to become 
professor of pathology in the University of Leipsic, 
which chair he occupied until his death. 

Cohnheim was the first to use the now universal 
method of freezing fresh pathological objects for 
examination; he also first demonstrated nerve-ter- 
mination in * Cohnheim's areas ” (poly gonal areas in- 
dicating the eut ends of muscle-columns, seen in the 
cross-sections of striated muscle-fiber); he was the 
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pioneer in the theory of inflammation, which is now 

universally accepted; and his researches in the field 

of pathological circulation and the causes of embo- 
lism marked a new departure in the methods of 
medical treatment. 

Aside from his literary and experimental activity, 
Cohnheim was both popular and successful as a 
teacher. 

Among his many works may be mentioned: 
“Ueber die Entzündung Seróser Hüute," in Vir- 
chow's “Archiv für Pathologische Anatomie und 
Physiologie und für Klinische Medizin,” xxvii. ; 
“Zur Kenntniss der Zuckerbildenden Fermente,” 2b. 
xxviii; “Ein Fall von Abscessen in Amyloid Ent- 
arteten Organen," 7b. xxxiii. ; “ Ueber die Endigung 
der Muskelnerven,” 2b. xxxiv., and in the “ Central- 
blatt der Medizinischen Wissenschaften," 1863; 
“Ueber den Feineren Bau der Quergestreiften Mus- 
kelfasern,” 46. xxxiv. (demonstration of the “ Cohn- 
heimsche Muskelfelder” by freezing fresh muscles); 
“ Zur Pathologischen Anatomie der Trichinen-Krank- 
heiten,” 7b. xxxvi. ; * Ueber die Endigung der Sensi- 
blen Nerven in der Hornhaut,” 2b. xxxviii. (demon- 
stration of the termination of the nerves in the 
cornea through treatment with chlorid of gold); 
“Ueber Entzündung und Eiterung," čb. xli. (men- 
tioned above); “Ueber Venóse Stauung,” db. xli.; 
with Bernhard Frünkel, “Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen über die Uebertragbarkeit der Tuber- 
kulose auf Thiere,” 2b. xlv. ; ^ Untersuchungen über 
die Embolischen Processe,” Berlin, 1872; “ Neue Un- 
tersuchungen über die Entzündung," 7. 1878; 
Vorlesungen über Allgemeine Pathologie," db. 
1877-80, 9d ed. 1882; * Die Tuberkulose vom Stand- 
punkt der Infectionslehre," Leipsie, 2d ed., 1881. 
His collected works (* Gesammelte Abhandlungen," 
Berlin, 1885) were edited by E. Wagner, with a biog- 
raphy by Kühne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ponflek, Gedüchtnisrede auf Cohnheim, 
Breslau, 1881; Hirsch, Biographisches Lexicon, s.v., Vienna, 
1885; Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 1901. 

S. F. T. H. 

COHNHEIM, PAUL: German physician ; born 
at Labes, in Pomerania, Dec. 2, 1867. He was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium at Stettin and the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Freiburg in Baden, Tübingen, and 
Würzburg, being graduated from the last-named as 
doctor of medicine in 1891. He settled in Berlin as 
& physician the same year, and till 1899 was assist- 
ant physician at the Boas private hospital. Since 
1899 he has continued in practise as a physician, 
treating mainly diseases of the digestive organs. 

Cohnheim is the editor of the yearly literary re- 
ports in * Archiv für Verdauungs-Krankheiten.” 
Se ee Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 


S F. T. H. 


COHNSTEIN, ISIDOR : German gynecologist; 
born at Gnesen, province of Posen, Prussia, Aug. 1, 
1841; died at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, July 25, 
1894. He received his education at the gymnasium 
of his native town and at the universities of Berlin, 
Prague, and Heidelberg, being graduated as doctor 
of medicine in 1864. In 1866 he engaged in practise 
as a physician in Berlin, where he was admitted to 
the university as privat-docent in 1868, Three years 
later he gave up general practise, and became a 


Coimbra 
Colmar 


specialist in gynecology.  hesigning his position in 
the university, he in 1877 removed to Heidelberg, 
where he established himself as a gynecologist. 
Cohnstein has written several essays and books, 
especially on gynecology. Among these the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: “Ueber deu Muskeltonus ” 
(awarded a prize by the Brussels Academy); “ Ueber 
Alte Erstgebiirende”; “Ueber ein Neues Perfora- 
tionsverfahren”; “Ueber Vaginitis Exfoliativa "; 
“Lehrbuch der Geburtshilfe”; “Grundriss der 
Gynäkologie.” 
Ein OGRABES Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 


S. F. T. H. 


COIMBRA: City of Portugal, capital of the 
province of Beira, in which there was formerly a 
*Juderia," or Jewish quarter, now called “Corpo 
de Deus.” In April, 1395, the prior of the church 
in Coimbra and several of the clergy broke into the 
Jewry in order to obtain eggs (for Easter) from 
the Jews. The local rabbi, Solomon Catalan, the 
elder Isaac Passacom, and other Jews intimated to 
the priests that they had no right to demand eggs 
of the Jews, who were living in the street set apart 
forthem. Upon this the clericals resorted to force, 
and broke into the house of a Jew named Jacob 
Alfayate. The Jews resisted and drove the im- 
portunate clericals out of the ghetto. The king 
protected them from further annoyances at the 
hands of the clergy. 

Joimbra, the seat of the only Portuguese univer- 
sity, at which many Maranos studied, had a tribunal 
of the Inquisition, which, during several centuries, 
instituted numerousautos da fé and sentenced many 
.secret Jews to life imprisonment or to be burned 
alive. Coimbra was the birthplace of Moses ibn 
Danon, who in 1510 wrote a Talmudic work at Fez. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 

pp. 24, 345 ef seq.; Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Por- 

tugal, p. 158. Compare AUTO DA FÉ. 


G. M. K. 


COIN-MAKERS. Sce MINTERS. 
COINS, COINAGE. See NUMISMATICS. 


COLCHESTER: County town of Essex, Eng- 
land. Jews are first mentioned as living in Col- 
chester in 1185, and it is probable that they were 
involved in the massacre of 1190. The community 
was evidently of some importance, as it was ninth 
in the amount of its contribution toward the ransom 
of Richard J. in 1194. The community had in 1220 
a special bailiff, probably for the purpose of collect- 
ing the taxes imposed upon it. In 1220 this officer 
was one Benedict. An agreement dated 1258, rela- 
tive to the Colchester Jewry in Stockwell street, 
was transcribed by W. Bedwell in Roman letters, 
from which it was retransliterated into Hebrew by 
Neubauer (* Rev. Et. Juives," v. 247). In 1267 a 
curious incident occurred when several Jews and 
Christians were involved in an infringement of the 
forest laws. They had started and chased a doe in 
the woods in the neighborhood of Colchester. They 
were severely fined, the Jews more heavily than the 
others. Oneof the Jewish offenders escaped to Lin- 
coin, but returned ten years later, when a portrait 
of him was drawn upon the Forest Roll by the scribe 
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who had described his offense (see AARON, SON or 
THE Drevin). The king claimed sole jurisdiction 
over the Jewry of Colchester, and when he granted 
the castle to Guy of Rochfort, he reserved the right 
to enter the town and hundred of Colchester to 
search for Jews’ debts. When the Jews were ex- 
pelled in 1290, nine houses and a “schola” of the 
Jewry escheated to the king, from which it may be 
assumed that the community of Colchester stood 
about seventh in order of importance at that time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. L. Cutts, Colchester, xiii. 118-125; Jacobs, 
Jewish Ideals, pp. 225-233. 
J. 


COLENSO, JOHN WILLIAM: Bishop of 
Natal and English Biblical critic; born at St. Aus- 
tell, Cornwall, Jan. 24, 1814; died Jan. 20, 1888. 
He was educated at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
After obtaining his degree Colenso passed some time 
as a teacher at Harrow, where he produced his well- 
known school-books on arithmetic and algebra. He 
became Bishop of Natal in 1853. For the purposes 
of his mission to the Zulus he mastered their lan- 
guage. He wrote and published a Zulu grammar, 
and translated into that language the books of Gene- 
sis, Exodus, and Samuel. 

During the course of his translation he was much 
troubled by inquiries from the intelligent Zulus 
whom he used as interpreters as to the discrepancies 
in the different narratives contained in Genesis and 
Exodus. This led him to write his “ Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua Critically Examined,” of which 
the first part appeared in 1862, and created great ex- 
citement in the theological world. Colenso drew at- 
tention to the arithmetical difficulties attached to 
the acceptance of the Biblical estimate of the num- 
ber of fighting men (600,000) who left Egypt at the 
time of the Exodus, since this number assumes a 
population of over two millions. Colenso’s early 
studies enabled him to realize the difficulties of com- 
missariat involved in the movement of such large 
numbers. He was ultimately led to deny the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and to declare that 
Jeremiah was the author of the Book of Deuteron- 
omy. He was deposed by the Bishop of Cape Town 
for heresy in 1863, but the act of deposition was not 
confirmed by the Privy Council, and Colenso re- 
mained Bishop of Natal to his death. 

His work, the later parts of which show consider- 
able advance on the somewhat crude views ex pressed 
in the earlier portions, was concluded by the pub- 
lication of part seven in 1879. He was fora long 
time the solitary English representative of the higher 
criticism, and was thereby exposed to much oblo- 
quy. The well-known *Speaker's Commentary " 
was projected mainly in order to combat his views. 
These created great interest in Jewish quarters, 
and were answered by Dr. H. Adler and Dr. A. 
Benisch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dictionary of National Biography, ae 


COLLAR: 1. A rendering in Judges viii. 26 of 
the Hebrew word papiy. In the other passage (Isa. 
ii. 19) in which it occurs it is translated “ chains.” 
In both cases the word is used in the enumeration 
of ornaments: in Isaiah of the Jewish women, and 
in Judges of the Midianite kings. "The root ($D2) 
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means “to drop,” and the word may therefore mean 
- drops," “pendants from the ears,” etc. Targum to 
Judges renders itby nibs, which Jastrow, s. v., trans- 
jates “wreaths,” “crowns.” Rashi, as is his wont, 
agrees with the Targum; understanding by it, how- 
ever, pendants falling upon the breast, as a string 
of pearls (see Rashi on Isa. iii. 19, where he inter- 
changes N'pAX'y and xb:153), Kimhi, starting from 
the root “drop,” finds in “natifah” the idea * drop- 
per,” which he interprets to mean a bottle in which 
perfume was carried, and from which it was dropped 
as occasion required. Gersonides agrees with 
Kimhi. 

2, A rendering, in Job xxx. 18, of the Hebrew 
word n5 (465) where, however, the translation is 
scarcely warranted. The reference is merely to an 
opening for the head in a garment, and does not 
imply the elaborate idea conveyed by the word 
“collar” (Ex. xxviii. 32). The same word is found 
in Ps. exxxiii. 2, where it indicates the top edge of 
the garment. 

E. G. II. 


G. B. L. 


COLLEGES, RABBINICAL. See SEMI- 
NARIES, RABBINICAL. 

COLLINS, CHARLOTTE (Lottie): Anglo- 
American actress; born in London, England, about 
1965. She began her stage career at theage of five, 
when she made her début asarope-dancer. Having 
lost both her parents while still a child, she joined 
her sisters, Marie and Lizzie Collins, singing and 
dancing with them at various music-halls. In 1890 
she became famous for the song entitled *'T'a-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay," which she introduced at the Tivoli 
Music Hall in London. This song had enormous 
success. It was originally a boating-chant, used 
by sailors on the lower Mississippi. In 1892 she 
was engaged by Charles Frohman to sing in 
America. | 

J. V. E. 


COLMAR (German, Kolmar): Chief town of 
Upper Alsace, Germany, on the Lauch and the 
Fecht. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
Colmar had a large community of Jews, who en- 
joyed the favor of the municipal authorities. They 
occupied a special quarter, where they had a syna- 
gogue. The building was destroyed by fire in 
1219. 

In 1985 the emperor Rudolph I. besieged Colmar, 
for which the Jews were held responsible by its citi- 
zens, who declared they had induced Rudolph to 
attack thecity; the Jews were accordingly expelled. 
That this charge was groundless can be seen from 
Rudolph's subsequent treatment of them. Meir of 
Rothenburg, rabbi of Colmar, passing through Ru- 
dolph's camp, was held for a ransom of 1,500 
marks. He, however, forbade his flock to pay such 
a heavy sum, and spent the remainder of his life in 
prison. 

The period of banishment must have been brief, 
for several years later, when Adolph of Nassau, 
tudolph's successor, besieged Colmar, Jews were 
among the defenders of the city. In 1292 the Jews 
of Colmar were accused of a ritual murder, and a 
riot ensued, in which many Jews lost their lives. 
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More fortunate than many other Alsatian com- 
munities, Colmar escaped the persecutions of the 
hordes of Armleder, who, on hearing 
of the approach of the army of Louis 

secutions. of Bavaria, raised the siege. But this 

relief was dearly paid for. Louis of 
Bavaria handed over the Jews of Colmar, with their 
possessions, to the city for the sum of 200 marks. 
The year 1348 was fatal to the community of Col- 
mar, as toall Alsatian communities. The accusation 
of having caused the Black Death found credence 
with the anti-Jewish council of Colmar. In fact, on 
Dec. 29, 1848, the city council announced to their 
fellows of Strasburg that one Hegman had, under 
torture, accused Jacob, the cantor of the synagogue 
of Strasburg, of having sent him the poison which 
he had put into the wells of Colmar. Thereupon 
the Jews, without being permitted a hearing, were 
burned outside the gates of the city. The place 
where the auto da fé occurred is still known as the 
“ Judenloch” (Hole of the Jews). In the following 
year, Charles IV. of Germany absolved the inhabit- 
ants of. Colmar from all responsibility for the burn- 
ing of his “servi camer.” 

Jews were again admitted to Colmar, at the re- 
quest of King Wenceslaus, about 1375. Neverthe- 
less, when the latter took the part of the nobles in 
their quarrels with the Alsatian towns, the Jews of 
Colmar helped to defend the city, and refused to 
pay taxes for three years (1885-88). They were, 
therefore, together with their Christian fellow citi- 
zens, put under the ban of the empire. Later an. 
arrangement was made between the city and the em- 
peror, relinquishing to the former the Jewish taxes 
for a period of ten years; whereupon the ban was 
removed. Wenceslaus, however, did not forget 
theirrecalcitrance, and in 1592 annulled al! the claims 
of the Jews against their Christian debtors. 

During the reign of Robert of Bavaria the condi- 
tion of the community improved. On Sept. 28, 
1401, he granted the Jews of Colmar a renewal of 
their old privileges. But the hostility of the coun- 
eil of Colmar continued to manifest itself in many 
ways; and in 1487 the council secured from King 
Sigismund an edict prohibiting the citizens of Col- 
mar from renting or selling houses to Jews without 
special permission from the mayor. In 1468, the 
council made changes in the statutes affecting Jews, 
and added the following clauses: 


** In addition to the yearly taxes, the Jews shall contribute to 
the tax for the maintenance of the fortress, and give New- 
Year gifts to the mayor. In case of war they shall pay supple- 
mentary taxes. They shall remain in their houses during Holy 
Week, Easter and the feasts of Corpus Christi and Assumption. 
Only unmarried children may reside with their parents, and no 
Jew shall harbor without special permission any foreign core- 
ligionist. Foreign Jews shall pay, on entering the city, a 
‘plappert’ at the gate, and a pfennig to the gatekeeper. If 
they wish to pass a night in the city, they shall pay one shilling. 
he city protects the Jews only from persons amenable to its 
tribunal." 

At theend of 1476 the community suffered greatly 
at the hands of the Swiss Confederates, who, on 
their way to France, plundered the Jews and com- 
mitted many acts of violence. Moreover, the coun- 
cil. fearing that the Christian inhabitants would 
get into trouble with the Confederates on account 


of the Jews, prohibited the latter from entering the 


Per- 
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city. Thusin 1478 only two Jewish families were 
tolerated there. At length the council requested 
from Maximilian I., in Dec. 1507, per- 


Their mission to banish the Jews from Col- 
Banish- mar, which request was granted in 
ment of 1510 (Jan. 22). In vain the com- 

1512. munity exerted every effort to secure 


the repeal of the decree of banishment. 
All that it obtained, through the help of Josel of 
hosheim, the leader of the Alsatian Jews, was the 
postponement of enforcement until St. George's 
Day, 1512. Thenceforth all Jews who came to Col- 
mar for purposes of trade were compelled to pay 
a toll and to wear the yellow badge. The syna- 
gogue aud the Jewish cemetery of Colmar were pre- 
sented by Maximilian to his secretary, Jean Spiegel 
of Schlettstadt. The cemetery, however, was also 
used by the Jews in the seigniory of Ribeaupierre. 
The council was therefore constrained to take over 
both the cemetery and the buildings formerly be- 
longing to the Jews, paying an indemnity to both 
Jean Spiegel and William of Ribeaupierre. 

The council was not yet satisfied. The banished 
Jews settled in the neighboring villages, and came 
daily to Colmar to transact business with its citi- 
zens. The council therefore passed a law prohib- 
iting Jews from depositing their merchandise with 
Christians. On Feb. 2, 1531, the council passed 
another law forbidding the inhabitants, under pen- 
alty of loss of citizenship, to harbor Jews. These 
laws remaining without effect, the council solicited 
and obtained from Charles V. (April 25, 1541) per- 
mission to forbid them from entering Colmar. 
Through the intervention again of Josel of Rosheim 
the imperial chancelry, a month later (May 94, 1541), 
renewed all the privileges previously enjoyed by 
the Jews of Colmar. These contradictory enact- 
ments became the occasion of litigation between the 
city and the Jews, lasting cight years, the Jews 
being ultimately defeated. 

Until 1691 no Jew set footinto Colmar. A commu- 
nity, however, began to form in 1789; and its his- 
tory, from that time on, differs little from that of 
other communities in France and Ger- 
many. With the introduction of the 
system of consistories (1808) Colmar 
became the seat of one, with twenty- 
five dependent communities. At present (1908) Isi- 
dore Weill is grand rabbi of the consistory. The 
district of Colmarincludes about 11,000 Jews. "There 
are several benevolent societies, the most note- 
worthy of which are the Société de Patronage des 
Jeunes Israélites and the Société des Dames. See 
ALSACE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mossmann, Etude sur VHistoire des Juifs å 
Colmar, Colmar, 1866; Scheid, Histoire de Juifs d' Alsace, 
Paris, 1873; idem, Josel et la Ville de Colmar, in Rev. Et. 
Juives, xiii. 70-74: J. Kracauer, Proces de R. Joselmann 
Contre la Ville de Colmar, ib. xix. 282-293: Reuss, L’ Alsace 
au XVIIe Siècle. 
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COLOGNA, ABRAHAM. Sce ABRAHAM DE 
COLOGNA. 

COLOGNE (German, Köln or Céln; Latin, 
Colonia Agrippina): Chicf city of Rhenish 
Prussia. There are indications that a Jewish com- 
munity existed here long before Christianity had 


Recent 
History. 


become dominant. The first official document, 
however, concerning the Jews of Cologne dates 
from the time of Constantine, who issued a decree 
(Dec. 11, 821) abolishing their privilege of exemp- 
tion from onerous municipal otlices (^ Codex Theo- 
dosianus," iii. 16, S). His successors, especially 
Theodosius IL, did not content themselves with the 
withdrawal of old privileges, but curtailed the civic 
rights of the Jews. Happily for the Jews of Co. 
logne, it fell, in 462, into the hands of the Franks; 
and a long period of freedom and prosperity for the 
Jews of that city followed, though many attempts 
were made by the fanatical clergy to disturb the har- 
mony and interrupt the friendship existing between 
the Jews and the Christians. 

In 881 the Jewish community of Cologne ceased 
to exist, the city having been reduced to ashes by 
the Norman invaders. It was, however, soon re- 
built, and under the wise rule of the archbishops, 
which made the city a great industrial and commer- 
cial center, a prosperous and numerous Jewish com- 
munity came into existence during the tenth cen- 
tury, accumulating material wealth and learning in 
an eminent degree. As in the old city, the Jews 
occupied a special quarter, situated be- 
tween the city hall and the Church of 
St. Laurentius, although they were 
allowed to reside wherever they chose. 
They had a synagogue and a Talmudical school, 
the origin of which is ascribed to AMRAM OF May- 
ENCE. 

In 1010 a new and richly decorated synagogue 
was erected, and about the same time a hospital 
(wip) was built by a philanthropist named Eliakim 
ben Mordecai. 'The community was administered 
by a chief rabbi, officially called “episcopus Judæ- 
orum," who was elected annually. He was assisted 
by a council of twelve dayyanim, whose decisions 
had legal force. Disputes between Christians and 
Jews had to be decided by the Jewish council; and 
in grave criminal cases, in which the Jewish coun- 
cil was incompetent to decide, a Jew could be con- 
victed only on evidence corroborated by a Jewish 
witness. 

The Jews were engaged in all branehes of com- 
merce, trading especially in wool, leather, fur, and 
jewelry. 'They were also allowed to hold public 
offices; and many a Jew was entrusted by his Chris- 
tian fellow citizens with the direction of public af- 
fairs. Thus, in the middle of the eleventh century, 
à Jew named Egeberth exercised the functions of 
burgomaster of the parish of St. Laurentius. 

This golden period in the life of the Jews of Co- 
logne was terminated by the Crusades. On May 29, 
1096, the Jews of Cologne were informed of the ap- 
proach of the Crusaders. Being well aware that 
they could expect no mercy from the pilgrims, who 
delighted in the spilling of Jewish blood, they 

sought refuge in the houses of their 

The First Christian fellow citizens, who, touched 
Crusade. with pity, did all they could to shield 
them. The following day the Cru- 

saders, on entering the city, had to content them- 
selves with pillaging the Jewish quarter, and tear- 
ing up and defiling the scrolls of the Law. Only 
two Jews, Mar Isaac and Rebekah, fell victims to 
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their rage. Both had refused to escape, and will- 
invly accepted martyrdom. Mar Isaac was dragged 
m church, and, spitting on the crucifix held up 
yefore him, was there killed. 

Meanwhile the situation of the refugecs became 
untenable, and detection was feared at every moment. 
The archbishop, Hermann IIL, who himself shel- 
fered many Jews in his palace, decided to send them 
secretly away, to be housed in the neighboring towns 
and villages of his diocese. For three weeks the 
unfortunate Jews remained safely in their new hi- 
ding-places, but were finally discovered, and shared 
the fate of their brethren in other towns. Many 
ended their lives in lakes and bogs, following the 
example of a pious man named Samuel ben Yehiel. 
Standing in the water, and pronouncing a blessing, 
ne killed his son; and his assembled coreligionists, 
while intoning the “Shema‘” (“ Hear, O Israel!?) 
threw themselves into the Rhine. Various “ Memor- 
bücher?" preserve the names of a great number of 
these martyrs, among whom were several proselytes; 
anda prayer of commemoration is recited every year 
at Cologne on the Sabbath preceding Pentecost. 

As soon as the horrors of the Crusade had ceased 
the community was reestablished by the remain- 
ing old settlers who had escaped massacre, and it 
was augmented by newcomers, who anticipated 
greater security at Cologne, as the Christian citizens 
of the city had shown themselves compassionate 
toward the Jews. Scarcely had fifty years passed 

in relative tranquillity when a new 
The Second calamity overtook the community. 
Crusade. The monk Rudolph arrived at Cologne 
(Aug. 1, 1146); and his anti-Jewish 
speeclies soon bore fruit. Meanwhile pilgrims for 
the Second Crusade commenced to gather; and a re- 
newal of the scenes of 1096 was to be apprehended. 
In their distress the Jews addressed themselves to 
Archbishop Arnold, who gave them the castle of 
Walkenburg and permission to defend themselves 
with arms, As long as they remained in this place 
of refuge they were safe; but as soon as they ven- 
tured forth the pilgrims, who lay in ambush, 
dragged them away to be baptized, torturing and 
killing those that resisted. In commemoration of 
their sufferings during the Second Crusade, the 
community of Cologne made the twenty-third of 
Nisan a fast-day. 

After the departure of Rudolph the Jews of Co- 
logne reoccupied their dwellings, and those who 
had under compulsion nominally embraced Chris- 
tianity resumed their status and places as Jews. 
But other disastrous effects of the Crusades soon 
followed. Besides the great loss of life sustained 
by many communities, the traffic between Europe 
and the East, hitherto almost wholly controlled by 
Jewish merchants, passed rapidly into the hands of 
Christian competitors, and Jews were soon forbidden 
to engage in any commercial pursuit. Nor were 
they able to practise handicrafts, owing to the de- 
velopment of the gilds, which excluded Jews from 
membership. The only means of livelihood left to 
them, that of money-lending, entailed the ill will of 
the inhabitants. Thus the characteristic features of 
the history of the Jews of Cologne from the Second 
Crusade to their banishment were, as everywhere 
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else, perpetual renewals of privileges—dearly paid 
for and almost immediately revoked—and period- 
ical outbursts of persecution on the part of the 
populace. 

Under Archbishop Reinald (1157-67) the Jews of 
Cologne were regarded as “servi camer,” under the 
protection of the emperor; and the so-called protec- 
tion, as it was elsewhere, was here an excuse for ex- 
tortion. At the beginning of the twelfth century 
the archbishops of Cologne acquired temporal power 
over the diocese; and the protection of the Jews—in 
other words, the levying of taxes—was transferred 
by the emperor tothe prelates. The Jews had now 
to pay, on the Feast of St. Martin, 10 marks and 6 
poundsof pepper. But the archbishops understood 
how to extract additional taxes. Thus, the false 
accusation that a rich Jewish merchant and a rabbi, 
called Abrahams, had tendered to a saleswoman base 
coin in payment for their purchases, compelled 
the community, in order to save their lives, to pay 
to Archbishop Philip von Heinsberg 180 marks. 
Philip, however, carried extortion so far that he 
was subsequently called to account by the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

An exception to the general conduct of the arch- 
bishops of the thirteenth century was that of Engel- 

bert von Berg (1216-92). As provost of 

Bishop the Dom he had shown his kindly 
Engelbert. feeling toward the Jews by presenting 

them in 1912 with five acres of land 
for the enlargement of their cemetery. Under his 
rule the Jews were really protected, and this with- 
outthe payment of special taxes. A noble who had 
robbed and killed a Jew was condemned to death 
by Engelbert. During the struggles between the 
municipality of Cologne and Archbishop Conrad von 
Hochstaden (1932-61), the Jews distinguished them- 
selves by their courage in defending the city against 
thearchiepiscopal troops. The municipality showed 
its gratitude by including them in the treaty of 
peace of March, 1959. A month later (April 27) 
Conrad granted the Jews a special privilege for two 
years. 

Meanwhile the state of the Jews in Germany gen- 
erally grew worse from year to year; and the com- 
munity of Cologne was largely increased by refu- 

gees from neighboring towns. The 

Thirteenth consequence was renewed trouble and 
Century. violence. Thus in 1266 (June 15), on 
a charge of having furnished arms to 

the invading Mongols and Tatars, the community 
had to mourn twelve additional martyrs, including 
Rabbi Isaac ben Simson. Whenever possible, the 
archbishops, for whom the Jews were an inexhaust- 
ible source of revenue, quelled the popular out- 
breaks, and the Jews were safer at Cologne than 
elsewhere in Germany. ln the same year à new 
privilege was granted, modeled on that of 1252, but 
with several additional clauses, and with the follow- 
ing stipulations: that no execution should take 
place in or near the Jews' cemetery ; that a foreign 
Jew might be buried therein; that Jews, whenceso- 
ever they might come, should not pay, in the terri- 
tory of the archbishop, higher taxes than Chris- 
tians: the archbishop should not tolerate in the city 
of Cologne any Cauwercini or Christian usurers. 
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These clauses were engraved on stone tablets in the | a letter of protection, in which it acknowled ged the 


wall of the treasury of the Dom. 

Archbishop Wicbold (1297-1304) renewed the priv- 
ilege in 1302 for the sum of 1.200 marksand a yearly 
payment of 60 marks, in addition to an existing 
payment of 1,600 shillings to the municipality. 

In 1849 the sweeping accusation that the Jews 
had caused the Black Death by poisoning the wells 
and the rivers, stirred the ever-ready populace to 
violence. The municipality, be it said to its honor, 

did all in its power to prevent the im- 
The Black pending catastrophe, assuring the in- 

Death. habitants that the plague was a pun- 

ishment from God. Iteven encouraged 
the municipality of Strasburg, in a letter addressed 
to the burgomaster of that city, to stand by the 
Jews. But all these exhortations were of no avail: 
the executioners 
would not let 
slip their prey. 
Seeing that es- 
cape was hope- 
less, the elders 
of the commu- 
nity, ina council 
held on the eve 
of St. Barthol- 
omew's Day, de- 
cided that, in 
case of an attack, 
instead of being 
dragged to 
church for com- 
pulsory bap- 
tism, they would 
set fire to their 
houses and die 
with their wives 
and children in 
theflames. They 
had not long to 
wait. On $t. 
Bartholomew’s 
Day (Aug. 24, 
1349) the Jewish 
quarter was at- . 
tacked; fire 
broke out simultaneously in different parts of it, and 
the whole community perished. Itremained only for 
the authorities to dispose of the spoils; an agree- 
ment was made, in 1850, between the archbishop and 
the municipality by which the former secured the 
possessions of the victims. 

For more than twenty years there were no Jewsin 
Cologne. The first new settlers were one Schaaf 
and his son-in-law, who had to pay 1,000 gulden for 
admission to the city. It wasagreed that each fam- 
ily admitted should pay 100 gulden for protection. 
Fourteen families settled in the year 1872, paying 
together 2,000 gulden foradmission and 1,150 gulden 
annually for protection. In 1872 Archbishop Fred- 
erick IIL, in return for a yearly payment of 70 
marks, granted privileges similar to those of his 
predecessors. The old cemetery near Severinsgate 
was restored to the community; and on St. Thomas’ 
Day, in the following year, the municipality issued 


Hebrew Deed of Conveyance by Cologne Jews. 
(From the “‘ Judenschreinbuch ” of the thirteenth century.) 


benctits derived from the Jews. 

About this time the Jews began to acquire houses 
in the Judengasse, Botengasse, and Burgerstrasse, 
A part of their old synagogue was restored to them: 
and in 1372 they acquired the remainder. But this 
relatively happy state of affairs did not last. The 

increasing influence of the Domini. 

Expulsion cans, who had established their head- 
Through quarters at Cologne—a center of the 
the IIussite movement—showed itself in 
Dominicans the enaetment, in 1404, of laws pre- 
in 1426. scribing special garments for Jews, 
On the other hand, the municipality, 

weary of the struggle against the archbishops, who 
illegally arrested Jews wheneverthey needed money, 
eagerly embraced the opportunity to remove the 
cause of the dis- 
cord, and there- 
fore refused, in 
1426, to renew 
the Jewish privi- 
leges, The Jews 
had to leave the 
city, and thence- 
forth were not 
allowed even to 
pass a night in 


Cologne. "Their 
synagogue was 
converted into 


à chapel, which 
still exists under 
the name of 
* Rathscapelle.” 

Though  Co- 
logne had ceased 
to be a home for 
Jews, it rce- 
mained during 
the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centu- 
ries the center 
of an anti-Jew- 
ish movement. 
Thence arose the 
crusades against 
Jewish books; and baptized Jews like Victor of 
Carben and John Pfefferkorn found it a fertile 
field for their anti-Jewish propaganda. Reuchlin 
encountered there his bitterest enemies, the Domini- 
cans, who converted the inhabitants of the once 
liberal city into a bigoted mob. Even after the 
Protestant reform movement had triumphed, Col- 
ogne remained the citadel of the reactionary spirit. 
Jews of neighboring towns had the greatest diffi. 
culty in obtaining permission to stay in the city 
even for twenty-four hours. Not until 1798, when 
Cologne became a part of the French republic, 
were its gates opened to Jews. 

In 1798 Joseph Isaac Stern of Mühlheim and his 
family, availing themselves of the declaration of the 
new government that each one was responsible 
to his own conscience for his religious belief, sct- 
tled in Cologne as French citizens. Four years later 
seventeen other families, including that of Solomon 
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Oppenheim, selected Cologne for their abode. A 

community was then formed and the statutes were 

drafted; but it increased very slowly, 

Re- especially when Cologne in 1815 was 

admission. annexed to Prussia. At that time 

there were only thirty families; and 

ihis number increased but little in the following 
twenty years. 

In 1820 the government charged the leaders of the 
community, Solomon Oppenheim and Solomon Mar- 
cus Cohen, with the supervision of the Jewish prim- 
ary school, in which Joshua Schloss, Elkan Levi, 
Joseph Gottschalk, and Marcus Mannheimer were 
successively the teachers. The school was then at- 
tended by thirty pupils. In 1849 the community 
consisted of forty-six families, and was included in 


Synagogue at Cologne. 
(After a photograph.) 


the rabbinate of Bonn, to which it contributed a 
yearly payment of 130 to 140 thalers. It took the 
leadership in the struggle for Jewish emancipation 
in Germany. In 1847 it summoned the Rhenish 
communities to a general assembly; and its leader, 
the municipal councilor Abraham Oppenheim, was 
sent to Berlin in order to prevent the passage of 
several impending anti-Jewish laws. 

With the emancipation of the Jews in Germany 
the community increased, and in 1854 Dr. Israel 
Schwarz was nominated rabbi. In 1867 a beautiful 
synagogue, erected in the Glockengasse at the ex- 
pense of Abraham von Oppenheim, was consecrated. 
In 1876 the seminary for teachers, founded at Düs- 
seldorf in 1867, was transferred to Cologne and 
placed under the direction of Dr. Plato, rabbi of the 
Orthodox congregation ‘Adat Yeshurun, until his 
death in 1902; a new synagogue was dedicated in 
1899, in the presence of representatives of both the 
state and the municipality. The liberal congrega- 
tion has two rabbis, Dr. S. Frank, who, in 1876, suc- 


ceeded Rabbi Israel Schwarz, and the recently nomi- 
nated Dr. Ludwig Rosenthal. 

At present (1902) the community numbers about 
10,000 Jews. They are engaged in all branches of 
commerce and industry, and many of 
ihem follow the liberal professions. 
The community maintains numerous 
benevolent societies, of which the 
most important are: an asylum for 
sick and old; Der Philanthropist, an institution for 
the promotion of arts and handicrafts; Quelle des 
Heiles, for the relief of needy tradesmen; Gemilut 
Hasadim, for lending without interest; Semikut 
Dallim, founded in 1849; Kotnot Or, for furnishing 
clothing to children of the poor; Armenverein, for 
the relief of the poor; Frauenverein, founded in 
1820; and Waisenstiftung, founded in 1878. 

Among therecently erected institutions are: B'nai 
B'rith Rheinlandloge; an institute for training Jew- 
ish female nurses; a society for the study of Jewish 
history and literature; a children's settiement; and 
Das Jüdische Lehrlingsheim, à home for Jewish 
apprentices. The Ceutral-Komitee der Zionist- Ver- 
einigung für Deutschland has its seat in Cologne. 

In the Middle Ages, Cologne was a center of Jew- 
ish learning, and the “wise of Cologne" are fre- 
quently mentioned in rabbinical literature. A char- 
acteristic of the Talmudical authorities of that city 
was their liberality. Many a liturgical poem which 
still has a place in the Ashkenazic ritual was com- 

posed by poets of Cologne. The 
Dis- names of many rabbis and scholars 
tinguished have been preserved: the legendary: 

Cologne Amram, traditional founder of the 

Jews. Talmudie school in the tenth cen- 
tury; R. Jacob ben Yakkar, disciple of 
Gerson Meor ha-Golah (1050); the liturgist Eliakim 
ben Joseph; Eliezer ben Nathan (1070-1152), the 
chronicler of the First Crusade; the poet Eliezer ben 
Simson, who, together with the last named, took part 
inthe famous assembly of French and German rabbis 
about the middle of the twelfth century; the Tosa- 
fist Samuel ben Natronai and his son Mordecai; the 
liturgist Joel ben Isaac ha-Levi (d. 1200); Uri ben 
Eliakim (middle of the twelfth century); R. Eliakim 
ben Judah; Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn (b. 1132), the 
chronicler of the Second Crusade. The last lost at 
Cologne, in 1171, his son Eliakim, a promising youth, 
who was murdered in the street. His tombstone is 
still to be seen in the cemetery of Cologne. 

Among the rabbis and scholars of the thirteenth 
century were: Eliezer ben Joel ha-Levi; Uri ben 
Joel ha-Levi: Jehiel ben Uri, father of R. Asher; 
Isaac ben Simson (martyred in 1266); Isaac ben 
Abraham, brother of the 'Tosafist Simson ben Abra- 
ham of Sens (martyred in 1266 at Sinzig); R. Isaiah 
ben Nehemiah (also martyred in 1266 at Sinzig); 
the liturgist Eliezer ben Hayyim; Hayyim ben 
Jehiel (d. 1814) and Asher ben Jehiel (b. c. 1250; d. 
1397); Yakkar ben Samuel ha-Levi; Reuben ben 
Hezekiah of Boppard; Abraham ben Samuel; Judah 
ben Meir; Samuel ben Joseph; Hayyim ben Shaltiel; 
Nathan ben Joel ha-Levi; Jacob Azriel ben Asher 
ha-Levi; Meir ben Moses; Eliezer ben Judah ha- 
Kohen, most of whom are known as commentators 
on the Bible. 


Institu- 
tions and 
Societies. 


Colombia 
Colophon 
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The rabbis and scholars of the fourteenth century 
include: Samuel ben Menahem, Talmudist and litur- 
gist; Jedidiah ben Israel, disciple of Meirof Rothen- 
burg: and Mordecai ben Samuel. These three are 
called in the municipal sources “Gottschalk,” 


“Moyter,” and “Süsskind.” The rabbi who offici- 
ated at the time of the banishment was Jekuthiel 
ben Moses Möln ha-Levi (Pruno Süsskind). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, in Jeschurun, xiii. 938; Wallraf, Bei- 
trüge zur Gesch. der Stadt Köln, Cologne, 1818; Ennen, 
Gesch. der Stadt Cólii, Cologne, 1863-79; Hoeniger, Das 
Juden-Sehreinbueh der Laurenzpfarre zu Köln, Berlin, 
1888; Neubauer and Stern, Hebrüische Berichte über die 
Judenverfolgung Während der Kreuzziige : Salfeld, Mar- 
tyrolugium, pp. 247, 255, 267, 272, 286; Aronius, Regesten, 
S.V. 1 Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland Während des Mit- 
telalters, pp. 88 et seq.: Gritz, Gesch. vi. 106 et seq.; Brisch, 
Gesch. der Juden in Köln und Umgebung, Mülheim-a.- 


R., 1879. 
E. C. I. Bn. 
COLOMBIA. See UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 


COLON. See PANAMA. 


COLON, JOSEPH B. SOLOMON: The fore- 
most Talmudist of Italy in the second half of the 
fifteenth century; born probably at Chambéry, 
Savoy, about 1420; died at Padua 1480. Colon 
(whose name is probably identical with the French 
“colombe,” dove) belonged to the scholarly family 
of the Trabots, who emigrated from France to Italy 
in the fifteenth century. The teachers of the boy 
were his father—himself an eminent Talmudist— 
and a certain Mordecai b. Nathan. Colon left his 
home at an early age—not, however, as Griitz says 
(“Gesch.” 8d ed., viii. 258), in consequence of the 
expulsion of the Jews from Savoy, which took place 
in 1471. For a time he led a wandering life, and 
was forced to gain his living by teaching children. 

About 1469 he officiated as rabbi in Pieve de Sacco, 
in Venetian territory, whence he went to Mestre, 
near Venice. There he became acquainted with a 
pupil of Israel Isserlein, and was influenced by him 
in favor of the German Talmudists. Subsequently 
Colon was rabbi at Bologna and Mantua, and he 
became involved ina quarrel with Messer Leon, both 
being banished by the authorities. Thereupon he 
was made a rabbi at Pavia, and there he became the 
center of Talmudic learning in Italy. At the same 
time Colon's decisions in civil as well as religious 
questions were sought from far and wide—from Ger- 
man cities, such as Ulm and Nuremberg, as well as 
from Constantinople. He wrote a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and novell on the Talmud and on the 
legal codex (1539) of Moses of Coucy; but the re- 
sponsa, collected after his death by his son-in-law 
Gershon and by one of his pupils, Hayya Meir b. 
David, areall that have been printed of Colon's works 
(ed. princeps, Venice, 1519; several later editions). 

Colon's responsa, which are among the classical 
productions in this field of rabbinical literature, ex- 

ercised a great influence on the devel- 

His opment of rabbinical law. Oneof the 
Responsa. most important was his responsum 
No. 1, in which he decided that no 

one could be forced to take acase to an outside court 
when there was a court in the place where the de- 
fendant (yan) was living; for it often happened 
that rich people took their cases to foreign rabbis in 
order to make the poor surrender. His responsum 
No. 4, addressed to the congregation of Regensburg, 


is also highly important. A number of Jewsof that 
community having been falsely accused, and a sum 
of money having to be raised for their ransom, the 
surrounding places and neighboring communities 
refused to contribute, at least in so far as it 
was a question of paying a fixed tax instead of 
making voluntary contributions. Colon decided 
that the communities in question could not refuse 
to pay their share, since the same false accusation 
(53253) might be made against them also, and if the 
accused in this case were proved innocent and ran- 
somed, they would then be safe from danger. 

In his responsa Colon endeavored not only to de- 
cide the case in hand, but to establish general princi- 
ples according to which similar or related cases might 
be decided. In addition to an astonishing range of 
reading in the entire rabbinical literature, Colon dis- 
plays a critical insight into the treatment of the 
Talmud thatis remarkable for his time. This is all 
the more noteworthy since he was entirely under 
the influence of the German Talmudists, which pre- 
ponderated in northern Italy. Colon’s great self- 
confidence is remarkable; he paid little attention to 
Jacob ben Asher's *'Turim," even then considered 
the most authoritative law codices; and he cared as 
little for mere custom (Responsa, No. 161. end). Ife 
had, besides, an inflexible regard for right and jus- 
tice, and never stopped to consider persons. This 
becomes especially evident in the sharp yet duly re- 
spectful manner in which he reproved Israel Bruna, 
the foremost Talmudist of Germany of his time, 
when the latter presumed to act as judge in a certain 
dispute, though he was himself one of the contend- 
ing parties. 

It was natural thata man of Colon's stamp should 
sometimes be carried too far in his zeal for truth 
and justice; and this happened in his dispute with 
Capsali, the hakam-bashi of Turkey. Having been 
falsely informed by an emissary (“meshullah”) in 

behalf of the people of Jerusalem that 


His Capsali was very lax in divorce de- 
Dispute cisions, that he had declared that the 
with betrothed (ADIN) of a man who had 
Capsali. become converted to Christianity 


should be considered as single, and 
that he had declared an engagement (Pep) void 
because it had not been entered into according to 
the laws of the community, Colon, in order to estab- 
lish the sanctity and inviolability of marriage be- 
yond the power of any individual rabbi, wrote three 
letters (Resp. Nos. 88, 84, 85) to the president and 
leaders of the community of Constantinople, threat- 
ening to place Capsali under the ban if he did not 
recall his decisions and do publie penance; aud at 
the same time making it understood that in no case 
would Capsali ever again be allowed to fill the office 
of rabbi (Resp. No. 83). This decree of an Italian 
rabbi pronounced against a Turkish colleague was 
an unprecedented attack on the rights of the com- 
munity, and provoked the righteous indignation 
of the Constantinople community—all the more 
as it proved to rest upon a groundless and vulgar 
calumny. Capsali, conscious of having been ma- 
ligned, did not mince matters in answering Colon’s 
letters; and a bitter discussion arose between the two 
men, in which the leading rabbis of Germany, Italy, 


and the Orient took part. It is characteristic of 
Colon that as soon as he became convinced that he 


had been the victim of an intrigue, and so had done 
injustice to the hakam bashi, he did not hesitate to 
make amends. On his death-bed he commissioned 
his son Perez to go to Constantinople and ask, in his 
father’s name, the forgiveness of Capsali. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fränkel, in Litteraturbl. d. Orients, 1848, pp. 
5-368, 309-384; Fuenn, Iceneset Yisrael, pp. 502-508 : Gratz, 
lesch. Ba ed., viii, passim ; Güdemann, Gesch. des Erzielh- 
ungs wesens und der Cultur der Juden in Deutschland, 
pp. 246- 2581; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 221-333 ; Zunz, Z. G. 


p. 106. 

L. G. 
COLONIAL JEWISH MONTHLY. See 
PERIODICALS. 
COLONNE, JULES EDOUARD: French 


musician; born at Bordeaux July 28, 1888. He 
studied at the Paris Conservatory, where he was 
awarded the first prize for harmony and for the 
violin. He gave up a position as first violinist at 
the Grand Opera in order to found the Association 
Artistique des Concerts du Chatelet in 1874. By 
these concerts Colonne popularized the works of 
Berlioz, whose “L’Enfance du Christ,” “Les Tro- 
vens,” and especially “ La Damnation de Faust," the 
one hundredth performance of which was given 
in 1898, were frequently rendered. He also gave 
prominence to the works of the younger French 
composers, such as Massenet, Dubois, Lalo, Vincent 
d'Yüdy, as well as to the masterpieces of foreign 
composers. 

The Association Artistique des Concerts du Cháte- 
let, well known at Paris under the name of “ Con- 
certs Colonne," won signal success. Colonne was 
appointed leader of the official concerts of the Expo- 
sition of 1878. In 1891 he was appointed leader of 
the orchestra at the Opéra, his initial performance 
being in “Lohengrin.” At the Exposition of 1900 
he conducted the concerts in ^Old Paris." Colonne 
las given many successful concerts in foreign coun- 
tries, and has also introduced to France, through the 
medium of his association, the most prominent of 
contemporary German conductors, like Siegfried 
Wagner, Mottl, etc. Colonne is an officer of the 


Legion of Honor. 
S. M. Br. 


COLOPHON: An inscription or device placed 
at the end of books, generally with the intention of 
showing the title, the writer’s or the printer's name, 
the date, and the place of printing. Originally the 
certiticate of the illuminator, it was used by the 
arly printers to attest that the work had been done 
by a reputable man and in a reputable manner. 
Early prints attempted only to reproduce faithfully 
the manuscripts. As these at times had neither title- 
page nor colophon, some of the earliest prints are 
wanting in both. This is true of such early Hebrew 
prints as the editio princeps of Maimonides’ * Mish- 
neh Torah " and Jacob b. Asher's * Turim ” (Soncino, 
c. 1490). In the * Dikduk " of Elijah Levita (Isny, 
1542) a poem takes the place of the usual colophon. 
In other works the colophon is extremely short, con- 
taining simply the word on (“It is ended”); or JON 
syn nbo YON, as in Nahmanides' “ Perush ha-Torah ” 
(before 1480); or (abiy nonb aban =) yon not» on 
(“Finished and ended! Praise be tothe Lord of the 
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world! ”), asat the end of the editio princeps of the He- 
brew version of Avicenna’s “Canon” (Naples, 1491). 
In the course of time colophons grew in length, 


practically taking the place of the modern title- 
page. But even when the Hebrew title-page grew 


in size and completeness the colophon was still 
used, and either duplicated or supple- 
Substitutes mented the information given in the 


for, or title-page. The colophons were used 
Sup- to extol the merits of the book as well 
plements as the excellence of its typography. 
to, Title- Characteristic of the Hebrew colo- 
Page. phons is the religious character im- 


parted to them by an expression of 
thanks to God that the work had been happily com- 
pleted, or a prayer that those who had assisted 
might be spared to do similar work for many years 
to come. The hope of the restoration of Palestine, 
and of the rebuilding of the Temple, often finds ex- 
pression also. In the Soncino (1485) edition of the 
“Ikkarim” Isaiah ii. 8 is curiously changed into 
“From Zion goes forth the Law, and the word of the 
Lord from Soncino," eulogistic of the printer’s pro- 
fession. These colophons, which often mention the 
“printer” (DaT or pp), the “ superintendent of 
the printing-office " (pen 2y 233), the * typesetter " 
(GSA, TID», DYD, or NDA TDN), give us valuable 
information which can not otherwise be obtained. 
The colophon to Kimhi’s commentary on the 
Psalms (1477) states that 300 copies of the book 
were printed. The word piat is first used for 
* print? in the colophon of the Ferrara (1471) edition 
of Gersonideson Job. Steinschneider states that the 
oldest book containing such a notice is the “ Leshon 
Limmudim" (Constantinople, 1542) ; but the Con- 
stantinople Alfasi (1509) contains one also. 

The Constantinople prints are noted for their long 
colophons. 'Those in the early Venice prints are 
shorter, probably because most of the printers were 
Christians. Many of the early Italian prints, how- 
ever, do contain lengthy colophons. Thus the 
* Mahzor " of Castel-Maggiore (1486) contains, after 
the usual ending, *Ended and finished. Praise be 
to the Lord of the world," a very long account 
of the book itself, stating where the printing 
was commenced and where it was finished, with 
verses interspersed. This is followed by an invo- 
cation. The “Seder Tefillot” (Mantua, 1558) has a 
long colophon giving the date and place, and the 
name of the ruler (“Our Lord, Duke William Gon- 
zago”) of the country in which the city was situ- 

ated, the names of all those who took 

Additions part in the work, and ends with “ For 
to the sake of His mercy may He make 
Colophons. us worthy to produce very many 
booksand to exalt the Law. Amen.” 

The date was often given in a CHRONOGRAM. The 
first edition of the “ Yosippon” containsa long colo- 
phon, in which the editor, Abraham Conti, gives an 
account of himself; this is followed by the real epi- 
logue of the work, and this in turn bya distich giv- 
ing his name and the date, the initial letters of the 
last line being the numerical equivalent of the 
printer’s name. Where a work was printed in sev- 
eral volumes, each volume is apt to have a colophon 
of itsown. Thus in the Bologna “ Mahzor" (1540) 


Colophon 


the colophon at the end of the first volume is in 
verse, commencing “ Finished is the first part; Praise 
be to the Lord of the world”; it is then followed by 
the wish that the printer may be enabled to com- 
mence the second volume. Volume two contains 
the main colophon, with the date and an expression 
of thanks to God that the printer has been able to 
finish the work. 

At times the printer uses the colophon to implore 
the pardon of the reader for any mistakes which 
may have crept into 
the text, as in the 
Bologna (1538) edi-  ; . 
tion of the “ Sefer ha- F= 
Hasidim,” or in the 
colophon attached by 
Meïr b, Jacob Pa- 
renz to “Kaftor wa- 
Ferah” (Venice, 
1546). The value of  , 
the Hebrew colophon `` 
is enhanced at times 
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merely complimentary to the author. These colo- 
phons at times attain a surprising length. In the 
Rimini edition (1525) of Rashi’s Pentateuch con- 
mentary, Moses Soncino takes one whole page to 
explain how he came to reprint the work. Solomon 
Alkabiz's *Shoresh Yishai” (Constantinople, 1561) 
contains on a separate page a series of verses by 
Samuel Shullam in praise of the commentary. Some 
of these additions to the colophon are headed by a 
title, as DsS4on nd ‘nn (* Last word of the printer"), 
attached to the Am. 
sterdam (1765) edi. 
tion of Jos. b. David's 
* Mebin Hidot.” In 
the Amsterdam (1651) 
edition of Manasseh 
b. Israel’s * Nishmat 
Hayyim,” after the 
real colophon con- 
taining the date of 
printing and the 
printer’s name, Jacob 


X EE! 


3 a E ^ E 
by the addition of pa? NOU niv RTA Sasportas has added 
historical notes. The Dt mans ad sq. "uU NEN Ux five pages of correc- 
Fano (1506) edition f i i n5ynp22u i2 apy" y [dn tions and a long ac- 
of the * Cuzari? con- "e WIND | 2 count of how he came 


tains an account of 
the Yahya family of 
Lisbon. Simon Ash- 
enburg's *Debek 
Tob" (Venice, 1588) 
has in the colophon 
a long note by the 
corrector, in which 
an account is given 
of the author’s jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, In 
Elijah b. Hayyim’s 
“Imre Shefer” 
(Frankfort, 1713) Ju- 
dah Löb b. Joseph 
tells us that he did 
not put his name on 
the title-page because 
he was daily waiting 
to receive a privilege 
from the emperor to ` ~~. 
print the Talmud. 
The Constantinople 
(1562) edition of the 
* Emunot" contains 
a long note by the 
editor, Solomon Ya‘bez, about the author, and the 
translation of his work from the Arabic. Colo- 

phons were also at times used to call 
Historieal special attention to some one person 

Notesin who had assisted in the work. "Thus, 

Colophons. the Amsterdam edition (1711) of the 

“Seder ‘Olam contains, after a very 
simple formula, and on a separate page, a culogistic 
notice of R. Hirsch of Szebrszescyn for the assist- 
ance which he had given to the printers. 

Hebrew colophons were occasionally written in 
meter, as were those in some of the early Latin 
prints of Franz hinner, the Speyers of Venice, 
and Ulric Hahn of Rome. Usually the verses are 


` - 
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Colophon and Printer's Mark on the Last Page of * Tefillot Vulgar ” 
(Mantua, 1561). 
(In the Columbia University Library, New York.) 


in contact with Ma- 
nassch, and headed 
by the title mibysnn 


the corrector?) A 

remarkable exagger- 

ds ation of the colophon 

" may be seen in the 

. Karaite Pentateuch 
(Constantinople, 
1833), which contains 
not only notes on the 
correctors and poems 
in honor of the 
work, but also an 
account of the men 
who contributed 
money to make the 
printing possiblo. 
Such notes are not 
unusual in Karaite 
books. 

At times several 
colophons are to be 
found; for instance, 
in Menahem Ziyyu- 

ni's cabalistic commentary to the Pentateuch (Cre- 
mona, 1560). The principal colophon, giving the 
date and place, is found on page 104. "This is fol- 

lowed by two and a half pages of 
Compound verse, and these in turn by a short 
Colophons. colophon *y'Nj 1» 23 (compare Isa. 

xl.29). Dei Rossi's * Me'or ‘Enayim” 
(Mantua, 1574) contains on page 184 the words 
wos pow. DOWI ‘n qa. Dn. “Stampato in Man- 
tova con licenza dei superiori"; then follow sev- 
eral pages of additions, with a colophon; an index, 
with the note “Et questo con la detta licenza": 
and a mwn (critique), followed by the words “Cou 
Ja detta licenza." 
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COLOPHON OF ABRAHAM CONAT ON THE LAST PAGE OF LEVI BEN GERSON'S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE (MANTUA, 


BEFORE 1480). 
(In the Columbia University Library, New York.) 
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Colophonsare almost invariably in Hebrew, though 
occasionally, especially in Italy, some Latin or Italian 
words are added; thus in the Venice edition (1582) 
of “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” after the words “It is 
finished,” are found the words “In Venetia apresso 
Gio. de Garra. Con licentia de Superiori." Eliezer 
Ashkenazi’s “ Yosef Lekah ” (Cremona, 1576) has the 
addition “In Cremona. Appresso Christoforo Dra- 
coni 1576. Con licenza de Superiori.” The Venice 
(1625) edition of the “Sefer ha-Yashar" has as colo- 
phon an Italian permit, given by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, dated 1615,and countersigned by Georgio 
Domini (1625), secretary of the“ Magistr. Ecclest. con- 

tra la Biastema.” Such colophons are 
Copyright. somewhatrare. Still more rare was the 

custom of adding, after the expression 
“ Finished and ended,” a warning against any editor 
reprinting the book within a specified time. Thus 
in the “Sefer ha-Mikkah u-Mimkar" of Hai Gaon, 
edited by Moses Mintz (Venice, 1602), such a pro- 
hibition, covering a period of ten years, is printed 
in the colophon. To this the editor adds a note in 
regard to the translation of the work from the Ara- 
bic, and a long colophon giving the dates of the 
commencement and the conclusion of the work, to 
which is attached the Aramaic formula N3orm 7a 
iy» TWA c5 yna C Blessed be the Merciful One, 
who has helped us from the beginning to the end”). 
A similar copyright privilege is found in the colo- 
phon to Ibn Baruk's commentary to Ecclesiastes 
(Venice, 1598); though where such copyrights are 
published they were generally found following the 
title-page, and were known technically as * haska- 
mot” (see APPROBATIOX). 

Side by side with these long colophons shorter 
ones were in use. In the Augsburg edition of the 
“ Arba‘ Turim ” (1540) we have simply the names of 
the three publishers, Hay yim bar David, Joseph bar 
Yakar, and Isaac bar Hayyim, in large letters. 
These names, however, are preceded by a long poem 
by Joseph bar Yakar, addressed to Jacob b. Baruch. 
Such small colophons became more general as 
the title-page was enlarged. They usually read: 
pioy «wa nn5sb nav . obw on, “Finished and 
complete. Praise be to the Lord, Creator of the 
World” (very often abbreviated to vabp^n), and 
were followed by the names of the printers; or 
ip» "y [y"vba ow 3, as in Heidenheim's * Mish- 
pete ha-Te'amim ” (Rödelheim, 1808). Such abbre- 
viated formulas appear quite early. Albo’s “Ikka- 
rim” (Soncino, 1485) has the letters "sn; it is 
signed by tYyvxpn ppinon. The benediction is 
sometimes omitted in the short colophon, the date 
being retained. Abraham Bibago’s“ Derek Emunah? 
(Constantinople, 1521) has simply nów) . now» pn 
Vp Maw pwn pp we adon Ar The colophon 


was still further shortened into either the simple an 
(or its Aramaic equivalent op; or spn op), or 
prnn»! prn (compare I Sam. x. 12); or both com- 
bined, as in the “ Piske Hallah " of Rashba' (Constan- 
tinople, 1516). 

In Hebrew books the colophon was usually printed 
in the same type as that used in the body of the work, 
or even in smaller rabbinical type. Only occas- 
ionally were larger characters used, to bring prom- 
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inently before the reader the names of the printers; 
e.g., in the Augsburg “Turim” mentioned above, 
and in Abraham Zahalon's * Yesha‘ Elohim ? (Ven- 
ice, 1595), which bears in large let- 

Ty- ters, covering an entire page, the ah. 
pography. breviations "yy 195 3033 yab 
(= Isa. x1. 29 -- Gen. xlix. 18). Occa- 

sionally the printer's mark was added after the colo- 
phon, though already given on the title-page. Such 
marks are found at the end of the “ Arba’ Turin? 
(Ixar, 1485), of Dahya's “Kad ba-Kemah” (Con- 
stantinople, 1515), of the Constantinople edition 
(1514) of “Pirke R. Eliezer,” aud of Cresca’s “Or 
Adonai” (Ferrara, 1556), printed by Abraham Usque. 
The eccentric arrangement of the type, in the form 
of funnel, diamond, wine-cup, wedge, or pyramid, 
as found in early Latin prints, is only occasionally 
met with in Hebrew books. The most common 
form is that of the inverted cone, where the lines 
taper either to a very short line or to asingle word. 
This custom is found in many Hebrew manuscripts; 
it being an old idea that nothing should be left blank 
upon the last page of a copy of the Torah (“Sofer- 
im," ed. Müller, p. 20). For colophons in manu- 


scripts see MANUSCRIPTS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider and Cassel, Jüdische Typo- 
graphie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. pp. 26 et seq..; Zunz, 
Z. G. pp. 214 et sey.: a number of early colophons are re- 
produced in Berliners Ueber dem Einfluss des Ersten 
Hebr. Buchdrucls, Frankfort, 1896, and in his Aus Meiner 
Bibliothek, ib. 1898; compare De Vinne, Title-Pages as 
Seen by a Printer, pp. 1-14, New York, 1901. 
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COLOR: It is noteworthy that Biblical Hebrew 
contains no term to express that property of light 
known as color. When a Hebrew writer wishes to 
compare an object with another in respect to color, 
he employs the word py (“eye”) or ANY (“ appear- 
ance") The former term is thus used in speaking 
of the appearance of the plague (Lev. xiii. 55), of 
bdellium (Num. xi. 7), of wine (Prov. xxiii. 31), of 
amber (Ezek, i. 4, 27; vill. 2), of burnished or pol- 
ished brass (čb. i. 7; Dan. x. 6), of beryl (Ezek. i.16, 
X. 9), and of crystal (čb. i. 92). The latter term is 
used of brass (2. xl. 3). 

In rabbinical literature are found the Aramaic 
" hazuta" (appearance, Hul. 47b), * guf ? (body, Men. 
44a), “keren " (ray, Niddah ii. 6), “or” (light, Num. 
R. ii. 7; compare Luria, note 10 ad loc.), “zeba‘” 
(dye, paint, čb. = the Aramaic “zib‘a”) (Shab. 75a), 
the Persian loan-word *gaw wan? (‘Er. 58b =Ara- 
maic * gawna"; compare Targ. Yer. to Lev. xv. 19: 
“color of saffron "), and DnD, DININ, the Greek ypoua 
(compare Krauss, “ Lehnwoórter,? ii., $.0. ; sec, how- 
ever, Jastrow, “Dict.” s.v.). 

Intensity of color is expressed by the terms 
““amok” (deep, 'Tosef., Niddah, iii. 11), “‘az” 
(strong, Neg. i. 1) “‘ad me'od" (to a high degrec, 
Num. R. ii. 7), or syntactically by such expressions 
as "adamdam she-ba'adummim?" (deep red, Neg. 
Xi. 4), “ yerakrak sheba-yerokim ” (deep green, 70.). 

Faintness or paleness of color is ex- 

Intensity pressed by “kehah” (dim, faint, Lev. 
of Color. xiii. 39; Neg. ii. 2) or by "deheh" 
(Neg.i.2). Thesame idea is expressed 

by reduplication, as *adamdam " (reddish), * yerak- 
rak” (greenish, Lev. xiii. 49), and “sheharhar” 


(blackish, swarthy, Cant. i. 6). Dark colors are 
expressed. by “ mashhir? (Niddah 198) or * makdir ” 
(Yer. Niddahii. 50b); bright, vivid, is “mezahzeah ? 
(ib); dingy, dirty, is “ka‘ur” (ugly, D. K. ix. 4), 
-meko’ar,” “meko‘ar,” the same (Baraita Niddah ; 
]lorowitz, “ Uralte Tosephtas,” V. ii, & 1); and 
clear (of liquids), *zalul " — Aramaic “zil” (Num. 
Rii 7; Hul. 55b). 

There are but few real color-terms found in Bib- 
lical or traditional literature. Only white, and two 
of the elementary colors, red and green, are distin- 
guished by name; while for blue and yellow dis- 
tinct terms are entirely wanting. The other ele- 
mentary colors are expressed by words denoting 
degrees of lightness and darkness; while non-ele- 
mentary colors are indicated by the names of the 
objects from which they are derived. Moreover, 

one and the same word is used to de- 

Scarcity of note not only several shades of one 

Color- color, but even what are now known 

Names. as different colors; the context, or the 

object to which the color was applied, 

affording the clue as to the particular color in- 
tended. 

The scarcity of color-names found in the Bible and 
other ancient literatures has been differently ac- 
counted for by various scholars. All that can with 
certainty be said of the ancients in this respect is 
that their color vocabulary was undeveloped. 

'To the psychological reasons for such an undevel- 
oped state among all nations of antiquity (compare 
Wundt, “ Volkerpsychologie: Die Sprache,” ii. 513, 
514) was added, in the case of the Israelites, the 
religious prohibition of idolatry at a period of his- 
tory when painting, like other arts, was largely, if 
not altogether, in the service of idolatry. Needle- 
work in colors, as well as dyed stuffs, was indeed 
known in Israel in very early times (compare DYE- 
ING: EMBROIDERY), but the coloring was in all prob- 
ability of a simple kind. 

In the determination of the various color-terms, 
notwithstanding the aid which the context and ety- 
mology offer, it is at times impossible to arrive at 
very definite conclusions. In the following lists the 
Jiblical data are given under a; the data from tradi- 
tional literature, inclusive of the Targumim, under b. 

(v) “Zak” (literally, “clear,” “pure ") is applied 
in the Bible to the whiteness of the complexion 
(Lam. iv. 7%); *zahob" (glistening like gold), to 
the golden tint of hair (Lev. xiii. 80, 32, 86); the 
hof‘al participle “muzhab,” to brass (Ezra viii. 
27); “zah ” (glowing, glistening), to the glow of a 
healthy complexion (Cant. v. 10); similarly, with 
the additional idea of whiteness, in Lam. iv. 7; to 

the clearness of a dry, hot atmosphere 


Degrees of (Isa. xviii. 4); and to a dry, hot wind 


Lightness. (Jer. iv. 11): *zahor" (light reddish; 
A. Y.“ white”), to the color of the ass 


(Judges v. 10). 

(b) *Bahak" (be glistening white) is used in the 
later Hebrew to denote the color of the human 
skin in a diseased condition (Bek. 45b; compare 
Lev. xiii, 89); “hibhik” (to glisten), is used of 
jewels (Gen. R. xxxi. 11); idem (be bright), of the 
countenance (Pesik. R. xiv. [ed. Friedmann, p. 62b] ); 
“hizhib” (become golden-hued), of a dove’s plumage 
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(Hul. 29b); “hizhib” (to become glistening), of the 
metallic color of the dove’s plumage (Hul. 25.), an 
earlier stage of coloration of plumage than the pre- 
ceding hizhib; “zihub,” of the getting of such color 
(ib.); “hizhil” (become bright), of the countenance 
(Gen. R. xcvii. 1); “hizhir” (make bright), of the 
skin (Lev. R. v. 3). 

Aramaic: “barir” (pure) =“ zak ” (Targ. to Lam. 
iv. 7); *zehal"— Hebr. “hizhil” (Pesik. R. Le.); 
“zehir” (bright) and *zihara? (brightness), used of 
the surface of peeled grain, and of a clear, trans- 
lucent liquid (Bezah 14b; Kid. 48b); “faziah ” 
(clear) = Hebr. “zah” (Targ. to Isa. xviii. 4), and 
(speckled) =Hebr. “bared” (Targ. to Zech. vi. 3). 

(a) The usual term in the Bible to express the 
idea of darkness is “shahor” (black). It is used of 
the dark hair ina leprous scall (Lev. xiii. 81, 87), 
of a sunburnt skin (Job xxx. 80; Cant. i. 5) and 
of dark horses (Zech. vi. 9). The diminutive form 
“sheharhor” is applied to swarthy complexion 
(Cant. i. 6). When it is desired to express a partic- 
ular shade of dark, another substantive is added for 
a closer definition, as “oven-black” (Lam. v. 10), 
and “raven-black,” of hair (Cant. v. 11). “Hum” 
(literally, “ hot,” then “dark,” “ brown 7) is used of the 
wool of sheep (Gen. xxx. 82 and passim). “Kadar,” 
meaning primarily “to overpower,” then “to be 
sad, gloomy, dirty, or dark” (compare the explana- 
tion of “shahuf,” below), is applied to the turbid 
state of water (Job vi. 16), to a sad countenance (Jer. 
viii. 21), to mourning garments, to the gates of a 
mourning city (Jer. xiv. 2), and to the sky (ib. iv. 
98). The hif‘il of the same verb is used in a causa- 
tive sense; e.g., “make dark” the heavens (Ezek. 
xxxii. 7, 8), “cause sadness” (čb. xxxi. 15). The 
hitpa‘el of this verb means “to become dark ? with 

clouds of the sky (I Kings xviii. 45). 
Degrees of The noun “kadrut” signifies “ black- 
Darkness. ness" (Isa. l. 3); and the adverb 

“kedorannit,” “wrapped in mourn- 
ing ? (Mal. iii. 14). 

* Hashak ” (to be dark), a word generally employed 
to signify the darkness of approaching night (Isa. 
v. 80; Job xviii. 6), isalso used of the eyes becoming 
dim (Lam. v. 17) or blind (Ps. Ixix. 24), and of a 
black complexion (Lam. iv. 8). Hence the terms 
“hoshek ? (darkness), “haklili” (Gen. xlix. 12), and 
*haklilut? (Prov. xxiii. 29) refer to the darkly lus- 
trous or inflamed appearance of the eyes. The 
second, as used in Gen. xlix. 12, refers to the spark- 
ling luster of dark-red wine, comparing the beauty 
of Judah's eyes therewith; the third (Prov. xxiii. 
29) is descriptive of the inflamed eyes due to pro- 
tracted night sessionsover the wine-cup at the wine- 
shops (see Jastrow, “Proc. Soc. of Biblical Exe- 
gesis,” xi. 138) “Kimrir” (Job iii. 5), originally 
“casting down,” “oppression,” seems to mean 


“blackness?” (compare * shabhuf,” below). 


(b) In the later Hebrew “shahor ” is frequently 
more nearly defined as *ink-black ” (Niddah ii. 7), or 
“plack as the sediment of ink” (25.), like black wax, 
pitch, grapes, olives (i5.), “ mouse-gray ” (Pes. 10b), 
or as black as a negro (Suk. iii. 6) In Num. R. 
ii. 7, the term “shahor” is applied to ^ bareket,” 
probably taken here as sardonys, and described as 
consisting of one-third white, one-third black, and 


Color 


one-third red; to“ sappir,” black likestibium (7.e., met- 
allie grayish-blue [?]; to *leshem and to “shebo,” 
probably gray amethyst, said to be mixed black and 
white. The “shoham”—here the deep sea-green 
beryl—is said to be “shahor ‘ad meod ” (very dark). 
Hence, “shahrurit” =the Aramaic “shahrurita ” 
(blackness, darkness, Ta‘anit 93b; B. K. 90b; B. 
M. 117b) and the by-form “sheharharut” (Cant. R. 
i6). “Shehamtit” (brownish), of the colorof grain 
(B. B. v. 6), is sometimes contracted to *shamtit" 
(Yer. Ma'as. Sh. iv. 54d). 

Aramaic: “shehum,” “shehim,” literally “ warm,” 
“hot,” = the Hebrew “hum” (brown, Targ. O. to 
Gen, xxx. 82). 

“Shahuf” or “tahuf” (gray, dark), a term which 
is used of sheep's wool (Hul. xi. 2, 136b), goes back 
to *sahaf" (cast down). The variation in the first 
consonant points to a differentiation of an original 
“thakhaf.” (On the development of meaning from 
the idea of overpowering, casting down, oppressing, 
to that of darkness, compare “kadar,” above, and 
Levias, *Babyl Aram. Gram.” p. 210, note 6). 
* Pihem (to blacken, soil), denominative of * peham ” 
(coal, is used of soot, the sun, and other things. 
The passive of this may be used in the pu'al and 
nitpa'el (compare Jastrow, “Dict.” s.v.). The verb 
“shetak” is used to designate “rust-colored” or 
* bronze? (Ta‘an. Sa). 

Aramaic: “ukkam,” originally signifies “op- 
pressed,” then “black” (compare Levias, J.c.); *le- 
hush,” literally “glowing,” then “brown” (Targ. 
Yer. to Gen. xxx. 82, 83, 35); “halid” (rust-colored 
[?]); compare Targ. Job xi. 17 Ms. ; Jastrow, “ Dict.” 
$0.) “WKewah” or “kahah” (deep black) is applied 
to horses (Targ. to Zech. i. 8). 

(2) Whiteis usually expressed in the Bible by the 
word “laban,” which is used of the color of goats 
(Gen. xxx. 85, 81), of teeth (ib. xlix. 12), of manna 
(Ex. xvi. 31), of leprous hair (Lev. xiii.), of garments 
(Eccl. ix. 8), and of horses (Zech. i. 8; 
vi. 8, 6). Shades of white are: milk- 
white (Gen. xlix. 12), coriander-seed- 
white (Ex. xvi. 91). snow-white (Num. 
xii 10; II Kings v. 27; Ps. lxviii. 15 [A. V. 14]; 
Isa. i. 18), and dull white (Lev. xiii. 89). Hence 
the noun “loben ” (whiteness, Ecclus. [Sirach] xliii. 
18). The moon, on account of its pale light, is 
called * lebanah." 

The Aramaic terms corresponding to “laban ” are 
“hawar,” used of the face becoming pale with shame 
(Isa. xxix. 22), and “hiwwar” (white), applied to a 
snow-white garment (Dan. vii. 9). 

(5) The white color may be as white as snow, 
as the calcimining in the Temple, as wool, as the 
cuticle of the egg (Neg. i., referring to the color 
of leprous spots), as pearl (Yoma 75a) or as the 
wood below the bark (Hul. 47b). The color of the 
stone “yahalom,” probably milky opal, is white 
(Num. R. ii. 7). “Libbun” (whitening) is used of 
wool (B. K. 98b). * Libben" means * to bleach cloth ” 
(Yer. Ber. ix. 1, 13c), “to glaze tiles” (Bezah iv. 7). 
"to heat to a white heat iron instruments” (‘Ab. 
Zarah v. 12). *Hilbin" signifies *to grow white," 
used of hair (Neg. i. 6); “to whiten the wing of a 
raven” (Cant. R. v. 11); “to cause paleness of face 
through shame” (Ab. iii. 11). Hence, *labnunit " 


Degrees 
of White. 
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(whiteness, Neg. iv. 4), and the by-form *labnut" 


(Lev. R. xiv.). The verb “kasat,” in various forms, 
is used to indicate paleness of countenance caused 
by shame or fright (compare Jastrow, “ Dict.” s.».j. 
The word is perhaps connected with * kesef ” (silver), 
Notice also “lawkan,” * labkan? = the Greek Aevgcr 
(albino, or white-spotted in the face, Ber. 58b). To 
express the idea of the hair becoming grayish-white 
through old age, the root “sib” is used (I Sam. xii. 
2; Job xv. 10), whence the derivative “sebah,” 
meaning “gray hair? (Gen. xlii. 88; xliv. 29, 81; 
Deut. xxxii. 25; Hos. vii. 9; Prov. xx. 29), or the 
“hoary hair” of old age (Isa. xlvi. 4). 

In Aramaic the roots “ hawar,” * kesaf," and “ sib” 
are used in the same senses as in IIebrew ; add to 
which * kitnian " (ash-gray, Targ. to Zech. vi. 3, 7), 

(a) Red is expressed by “adom,” a term probably 
connected with “dam” (blood). It is applied to 
blood (II Kings iii. 22), to blood-stained apparel 
(Isa. Ixiii. 9), to a heifer (Num. xix. 
2), to a horse (Zech. i. 8), and to brown- 
ish yellow lentils (Gen. xxv. 30). The 
adjective *admoni? describes a reddish-brown com- 
plexion (Gen. xxv. 20; I Sam. xvi. 19). Verbal 
forms are used of becoming as red as crimson (Isa. 
i. 18), of skins dyed red (Ex. xxv. 5), and of a blood- 
besmeared shield (Nahum ii. 4[A. V. 3]). 'Thedimi- 
nutive form of the adjective “adamdan " ex presses 
“reddish,” applied to the color of the leprous spot 
(Lev. xiii. 19, 24) or a sore (db. xiii. 42). 

Other terms occasionally occur which denote some 
shade of red, as “ sarok " (reddish-brown, sorrel), ap- 
plied to horses (Zech, i. 8; and “hamuz,” some 
shade of red not more closely defined (Isa. 1xiii. 3). 
“Amoz” (Zech. vi. 7), translated by the Targum 
“ash-gray,” stands, in the opinion of modern schol- 
ars, for “hamez” (red; compare Gesenius-Duhl, 
“ Hebräisches und Chaldüisches Handwörterbuch,” 
s.v.). Some trace the root “hamar” (to be red) in 
Ps. Ixxv. 9 and Job xvi. 16. 

(b) Redness is applied in Talmudic literature to 
the scarlet lily (Cant. R. vii. 3), to collyrium (Lam. 
R. iv. 15), to wine (Num. R. ii. 7), to the ruby (10.), 
and in the hif'il form is used also of “putting to 
ihe blush" (Num. R. iv. 20). Deep red is * adamdam 
she-ba'adummim?" (Neg. xi. 4). Hence are formed 
the nouns “odem” (Niddah 32b), *admut? (Num. 
R. ii. 7, where snp, ed. Wilna, is to be corrected 
to MAN), and “admumit” (redness, Hal. 87b). 
Compare also “gihor” (red of complexion, Ber. 
58b; Bek. vii. 6, 45b). 

The usual term for red in Aramaic is “summaka” 
(reddish) or “simmuka” (compare Jastrow, “ Dict.” 
$.7.). Occasionally are found * gihora,” and * gihya,” 
“gihya” (Bek. 45b) The latter properly means 
“ flame-colored.” . 

(4) The term “yarak,” originally “pale,” is used 
to deseribe those uncertain colors which waver be- 
tween green, yellow, and blue. It is applied to the 
color of vegetation (Job xxxix. 8; II Kings xix. 26; 

Isa. xxxvii. 27), the fading color of 
Green, Blue, decaying vegetation (Deut. xxviii. 
and Yellow. 22; Amos iv. 9; Hag. ii. 17), or of a 
panic-stricken countenance (Jer. Xxx. 
6). “Yerakrak” (greenish or yellowish) is used of 
the appearance of plague-spots (Lev. xiii. 49, xiv. 


Red. 


31) and of gold (Ps. lxviii. 13). The term “ haraz," 
applied to gold, probably means * yellow.” 

(^) The same root po is used in later Hebrew and 
Aramaic for green, yellow, and blue (compare Yoreh 
De‘ah, 188, 1). Green is given as the color of leek 
(Der. i. 9; Suk. iii. 6), and of myrtle (Meg. 13a). 
Yellow is the color of crocus (Niddah ii. 6; Hu. 
451), of cuscuta (Mul. Ze.), and of the yolk of an 
eve (D.). The color of the “tarshish” (probably 
chrysolite or olivin) is like that of clear olive-oil 
(Num. R. i. 7). Hence, “morika” (crocus) and 
“verakon” (jaundice). The verb “horik” (Gen. R. 
viij.: Ber. 44b) is used to denote “making pallid,” 
“pale,” especially the pale yellowish color of a 
frightened countenance (Sotah iii. 4). The same 
idea is conveyed by the verb “kirkem,” a denomi- 
native of the noun “karkom” (crocus). Compare, 
further, “morika” (saffron-colored), from pa, a by- 
form of pw (Levias, “Am. Jour. Semitic Lang." 
xvi. 250); ^hardali? (mustard-colored), used of the 
color of wine (Shab. 68a), * kela'illan," an adaptation 
of xeZaivov (sea-green, blue; compare Krauss, /.c. s. v.). 

Variegated Surfaces: (v) A party-colored ap- 
pearance of one kind or another is denoted by the 
following terms: “barod” (grizzled, used of goats, 
Gen. xxxi. 10, 12; and piebald, of horses, Zech. 
vi. 8. 6); “talu” (literally, “patched,” hence “ be- 
sprinkled,” “flecked ”), used of goats (Gen. xxx. 92 
et seq.) and. of dyed stuffs of many colors (Ezek. 
xvi. 16); * nakod ” (literally, * dotted,” hence * speck- 
led," having light spots on a dark skin), used of 
goats (Gen. xxx. 82; xxxi. 8, 10, 12); * 'akod " (ring- 
streaked; literally, “ tied "), referring to light stripes 
ona dark skin (Gen. xxx. 85, 89; xxxi. 8, 10, 12), 
the stripes resembling ropes. 

(b) From “namer” (leopard) the verb “nimmer " 
is derived, having the meaning of giving a checkered 
orstriped appearance to something, and is used of the 
appearance of a field in which the fruits have been 
gathered in some places and left standing in others 
(Peah iii. 2), or of a checkered web (B. K. 119b), or 
of writing, in which a number of words are stricken 
out (Git. 54b). “Patuk ? (mixed) is applied to the 
color of plague-spots, and is described as looking 
like wine mixed with snow, or wine mixed with 
water, or milk before being mixed (Neg. i. 2). 

In Aramaic the following termsare used: “nemor " 
(speckled; compare “nimmer,” above); “regol” 
(ring-streaked; literally, “having some spots on the 
feet”); “rekoa‘” (literally, “patched ”), the sameas 
the Biblical “talu” (compare above); “ keruah ” (lit- 
erally, “bald”; having light-colored spots ona dark 
skin); and “hutrana” (striped like a staff), used of 
swine (Shab. 110b). 

Pigments: («) Of pigments known and used in 
Biblical times, four are mentioned. Three were de- 
rived from animals and one from a metal. Scarlet 
or crimson was obtained from an insect (coccus), 
Which gave its name to a species of oak (lex eoccif- 
ev). By infusing the insect in boiling water a 
beautiful red dye was produced, superior in effect 
and durability to cochineal. To des- 
ignate this color the word “tola‘” 
(worm) is used (Isa. i. 18; Lam. iv. 5). 
More often, however, the form *tola'at" is found 
preceded or followed by *shani," a word supposed 
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to mean *to glitter." In this form it is mentioned 
as a costly possession (Ex. xxxv. 23), and as being, 
therefore, suitable for an offering (Ex. xxv. 4, xxxv. 
6; Lev. xiv.; Num. xix. 6), for the Tabernacle 
hangings (Ex. xxvi. 36, xxvii 16, xxxvi. 37, 
xxxviii. 18), for the ephod (Ex. xxviii. 56, xxxix. 
28), etc. A thread of this color was commonly used 
in early times as a sign to aid recognition (Gen. 
xxxviii. 98, 80; Josh. ii. 21). In these passages, as 
well as in II Sam. i. 24 and Cant. iv. 8, *shani" 
alone is used. The plural “shanim ” (scarlet stuffs) 
occurs in Prov. xxxi. 91 and Isa. i. 18. In later 
times the Persian loan-word “karmil” came into use 
(II Chron. ii. 6, 13; iii. 14). The verbal form “me- 
tulla'im ” (clothed in scarlet) occurs in Nahum ii. 4. 
A similar shade of color was derived from “shashar ” 
(minium, red oxid of lead), used for painting ceil- 
ings (Jer. xxii. 14) and images (Ezek. xxiii. 14). 

(b) The Targumim and Mishnah use for scarlet the 
expression “zehorit,” on the etymology of which 
compare Jensen, in Brockelmann, “Lexicon Syri- 
acum," 93b. The Aramaic has also the adjective 
“tol‘ana,” or *tolana" (Ab. Zarah 28b). In later 
times crimson was also obtained from “ puah ” (mad- 
der; see Rieger, * Versuch einer Technologie und 
Terminologie der Handwerke in der Mischnah,” 
i. 23, note 38). From seaweeds were obtained a cos- 
metic rouge, “pikas” (fucus; Rieger, 7d.), and the 
mineral pigment “sikra” (according to Low, “ Gra- 
phische Requisiten,” etc., i. 165, vermilion; accord- 
ing to Rieger, l.e. p. 24, note 43, minium). A kind 
of scarlet was “sasgona,” or “sasgewana,” etymol- 


ogy unknown (Targ. to Cant. vii. 2). 


- (a) The purple dyes were obtained from the “ hal- 
lazon,” a species of shell-fish called Murex brandaris 
and Murex trunculis, on which see Rieger (l.c. p. 
21), It yielded purple-red (Hebrew “argaman ” = 
Aramaic “argewan”) and purple-blue or violet (He- 
brew “tekelet” = Aramaic “tikla”). Both colors 
figure largely in the decoration of the Tabernacle 
and the priestly robes. In Jer. x. 9 both are men- 
tioned as contributing to the splendor of heathen 
worship. In Judges viii. 26 the Midianitish chiefs 
are said to have worn robes of purple-red. Ezekiel 
(xxiii. 6) relates how the robes of purple-blue worn 
by the Assyriansimpressed the women 
of Israel; and he knows also of pur- 
ple-red and purple-blue from Elishah 
(2b. xxvii. 7). In Ecclus. (Sirach) xlv. 10 both dyes 
are mentioned as occupying a prominent place in 
the raiment of Moses; and ribbons of purple-blue 
are said to form part of the adornment of wisdom 
(ib. vi. 80). On the defeat of Gorgias, dyed stuits 
of both colors were among the spoil taken by Judas 
Maccabeus (I Mace. iv. 23). Purple robes of office 
were common. Judas was struck by the fact that 
the Romans, notwithstanding their power and 
riches, were not clothed in purple (čb. viii. 14). 
When, however, Alexander appointed Jonathan high 
priest he sent him a purple-red robe (ib. x. 20); so 
likewise did Antiochus when he confirmed him in 
the office (čb. xi. 58). On the other hand, when the 
treachery of Andronicus was discovered he was at 
once deprived of the purple robe (II Macc. iv. 88). 
(D In Talmudic times purple-red was obtained 
also from “lakka” (lac-dye; compare Rieger, l.c. 
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i. 22). The Greek loan-word * porpira” (xop¢ipa, 
“purple stuff ”) is very common in traditional liter- 
ature (compare Krauss, l.e. ii., s.v.). 

Other pigments known in Mishnaic times were 
“isatis” = toate (^ woad,” Isatis tinctoria), “kozah” 
(madder or safflower); “kelife eguzim" (the fresh 
shells of the walnut); “kelife rimmonim” (pome- 
granate peel); “rikpah,” a kind of onion-plant; and 
" heret? (vitriol), With the latter a black color was 
obtained (Rieger, Ze. i. 28, 24). 

Symbolism of Colors: (a) It has been gener- 
ally assumed that at times colors are used in the 
Bible symbolically, either in the ritual, as in the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle and in the priestly rai- 
ments; or apocalyptically, as in the visions of Zech- 
ariah and of Daniel; or, as a literary device, in 
poetical diction. Philo(“ De Vita Mosis,” iii. 6) and 
Josephus (* Ant." iii. 7, § 7) attempted to explain 
the ritual symbolism of colors, but without con- 
vincing force (see, also, Baehr, “Symbolik des Mosa- 
ischen Kultus," Heidelberg, 1874). The apocalyptic 
symbolism is admitted more generally; yet it fails 
when tested in detail Literary symbolism, however, 
based on a psychological connection between the 
various color-sensations and moods of feeling, is 
found among most nations. Yet the relations be 
tween a given color and the symbolized objects or 
moods are not fixed; and they leave room for differ- 
ence of explanation. : 

Black or dark color points to mourning or afflic- 
tion (II Sam. xix. 24; Zech. vi. 6, 8); such was 
probably also the color of sackcloth used in mourn- 
ing. Onthe other hand, white suggests purity (Isa. 
i. 18; Ps. li. 9) and joy (Mishnah Mid. v. 4). Scarlet 
or red is symbolical of bloodshed, of sin in general 
(Isa. i. 15, 18; Ixiii. 1), and, in the opinion of some 
commentators, of vigorous life (Lev. xiv.; Num. 
Xix.). Purple-red denotes royalty and royal splen- 
dor(Judges viii. 26; Esth. viii. 15; Dan. v. 7). Pur- 
ple-blue, used for fringes in the garment of every 
Israelite (Num. xv. 88), is thought, on the one hand, 
to symbolize the high dignity of every member of the 
people of the covenant (compare Ex, xix. 6); and, on 
the other, to suggest the God of heaven (Gen. xxiv. 
7; Ps. xi. 4), because of the same color as the sky. 

(b) Color-symbolism plays a great part in the 
Cabala, where to each Sefirah are attributed one or 
more colors; and one who wishes to energize the in- 
fluence of a certain Sefirah has to contemplate, or 
clothe himself in, the particular color attributed to 
that Sefirah. White signifies peace, mercy, and 
pity; black, latency of qualities; red, bloodshed, 
cruelty, and justice; azure, attributed to the Sefi- 
rah of wisdom, is said to denote the first step from 
black (latency) to the development of color—that is, 
active energy in general; saffron-color or yolk-yellow 
is considered a combination of red and white; green 
is said to be a combination of red, white, and azure; 
purple-red, a compound of all colors; golden yellow 
symbolizes cheering, justice, ete. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. M. Canney, Colors, in Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bibl. and the literature there quoted; Schwab, Ré 
pertoire, ii., s.v. Couleurs; Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim, 
x.; Grant Allen, The Colour Sense. On the theory of color 
in the Middle Ages, compare D. Kaufmann, Die Sinne, pp. 
115-117. 

C. L. 


E. G. H. 


COLORADO: Oncof the United States of North 
America; bounded on the north by Wyoming and 
Nebraska; east by Nebraska and Kansas; south by 
Oklahoma and New Mexico; and. west by Utah, 
It was admitted into the Union in 1876. The ex. 
citement consequent on the discovery of gold at 
Pike's Peak in 1858, following the panic of 1851, 
which clogged the wheels of industry in the Eastern 
States, brought the first settlers to Colorado. There 
were no railroads; and the pioneers crossed the 
plains and mountains in wagons drawn by oxen or 
horses. Among the Jews who survived the hard- 
ships of the Jong journey, the perils from wild ani- 
mals, and the attacks of savage Indians, were Isidor 
Deitsch, Leopold Mayer, A. Jacobs, A. Goldsmith, 
F. Z. Salomon, D. Kline, and others. 

Denver, the capital of Colorado and the most 
important city of the Rocky Mountain region, was 


Temple Emanuel, Denver, Col, 
(From a photograph.) 


settled in 1858-59, and gradually became the center 
of Colorado Jewish life. In 1861 the United States 
government deeded to Denver a plot of ground 
ted for burial purposes; of this the Jews were allot- 
ten acres. A Cemetery Association was the first 
Jewish organization. In 1873 the Jews of Denver 
organized for worship, and in 1874 built Temple 
Emanuel, a small synagogue at 19th and Curtis 
streets. ‘The members were for the most part euer- 
getic merchants of German birth. By 1882 Congre- 
gation Emanuel had outgrown the little synagogue, 
and a larger one was constructed at 24th and Curtis 
streets. This building was destroyed by fire Nov. 9, 
1897, and a beautiful structure on 16th avenue and 
Pearl street was erected, and dedicated Jan. 29, 1899. 
Rabbis Block, Elkan, Schreiber, J. Mendes de Solla, 
and William S. Friedman have successively occupied 
the pulpit. A Ladies’ Auxiliary, a Jewish Relief 
Society, mainly for indigent consumptives, and à 
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burial society, Hesed Shel Emeth, have also been 
established; and four Orthodox congregations are 
in existence. Denver also has lodges of the orders 
B'nai B'rith, Kesher Shel Barzel, Sons of Benjamin, 

and B’rith Abraham. 
The most important philanthropic institution in 
Denver is the National Jewish Hospital for Con- 
sumptives, founded by Rabbi William 


National 5. Friedman Sept. 10, 1890. This hos- 
Jewish pital became an imperative necessity 
Hospital by reason of the hundreds of penni- 
for Con- less Jewish victims of tuberculosis 


sumptives. who came to Colorado. In 1898 

Denver Lodge of the Independent 
Order of B’nai B'rith appointed Alfred Muller 
chairman of a committee to urge the district Grand 
Lodge No. 2 of the order to espouse the cause of 
the consumptives by taking charge of this institu- 
tion; and through his tireless energy, together with 
that of Rabbi W. S. Friedman, the National Jewish 
Hospital for Consumptives was dedicated Dec. 10, 
1899. 

The Constitution Grand Lodge of the order, at 
a meeting held in Chicago April 28, 1900, decided 
to tax all its members twenty-five cents yearly for 
the support of the hospital, and to make of it 
an independent corporation governed by thirty-five 
trustees, seven of whom should be elected by the 
Independent Order of B'nai B'rith —one from each 
district—the remainder to be chosen by the contribu- 
tors. Thetrustees immediately added several build- 
ings. 

In 1902 M. Guggenheim's Sons donated $80,000 for 
a “Guggenheim Pavilion." "The National Jewish 
Hospital for Consumptives has accommodation for 
ninety patients. None but indigent consumptives 
in the eurable stages of the disease are admitted; 
and these come from all parts of the United 
States. 

Denver has about 4,000 Jews, most of whom are 
merchants. There are, however, miners, smelter- 
owners, day-laborers, and many lawyers and physi- 
cians. Twelve Jewish students attend the State 
University at Boulder, which has a chair of Hebrew 
occupied by Rabbi William S. Friedman. 

Colorado Springs formed a Benevolent Associa- 
tion Oct., 1898, and a B’nai B’rith lodge in Oct., 
1901. A congregation is now being organized. 
Colorado Springs isa health resort, and contains 250 
Jews, 

Cripple Creek and theadjoining town of Victor 
have 150 Jews. There is no congregation in the 


district; but services are held on the holy days. The 
two towns have a B’nai B'rith lodge. Cripple 


Creek and Victor are the chief gold-mining sections 
in America, 

Leadville in 1864 established Congregation 
Israel, which has 25 members. The Orthodox con- 
gregation, Keneseth Israel, has a smaller followin g. 
There are also a Jewish cemetery and a relicf 
society, The Jewish population is 175. Leadville 
1$ a noted silver-mining camp. 

Pueblo, the second city of the state, founded 
Congregation Emanuel, Oct. 8, 1899, with 50 mem- 
bers; it has a temple, and Rabbi Harry Weiss is in 
charge, The other Jewish organizations of Pueblo 


are: Ladies’ Temple Association, Auxiliary Society, 
Jewish Woman’s Council, and B’nai B’rith lodge. 
The Jewish population is 500, Pueblo isa growing 
manufacturing town. 

Trinidad founded Congregation Aaron in 1883, 
and has a temple, with a membership of 35. L. 
Freudenthal, the rabbi, has officiated since 1888. 
The Jews number 150, and have an Auxiliary Soci- 
ety, a Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society, and a B’nai 
B’rith lodge. 

There are also several hundred Jews scattered 
throughout the smaller towns of the state.  Alto- 
gether Colorado numbers about 5,800 Jews. 

A, W. 8. F. 


COLORNI(COLORNO), ABRAHAM: Italian 
engineer; born at Mantua about 1580. His great 
skill in his profession caused him to be much sought 
after, and in 1578 he held the position of engineer at 
the court of Alfonso d'Este, Duke of Ferrara, who, in 
1588 sent him to Prague. Soon after Colorni, with his 
son Simon, went to Mantua, looking after Alfonso's 
private affairs; and then returned to the court of Al- 
fonso d’ Este, who, at the request of the duke Freder- 
ick, sent him to his court at Württemberg in 1597. 

Colorni was famous not only as an engineer and 
mechanician, but also as one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and archeologists of hisage, and above all 
as a man of charming manners and many accom- 
plishments, including dueling, his skill in which 
he once had occasion to exercise against a slan- 
derer. Tommaso Garzoni, in his work “La Piazza 
Universale," dedicates a sonnet to Colorni, and in a 
subsequent letter speaks in very high terms of him. 
He enumerates his achievements in the field of me- 
chanics and his inventions, and expresses the wish 
that the man who possesses such high qualities 
should also become a Christian. Among Colorni's 
inventions was a kind of ten-chambered revolver, 
of which, it is said, he made 2,000 at the request of 
Alfonso. 

Colorni was the author of the following works: 
5 Entimetria," rules for the measurement of straight 
lines (mentioned by Garzoni); * Tavole,” mathemat- 
ical tables (also mentioned by Garzoni); * Clavicula 
Solomonis,” translated into Italian, at the request of 
the Duke of Mantua, from the Hebrew work on 
magic, ^ Mafteah Shelomoh ” (Mantua, 1580 ?). This 
translation served as a model for the French version 
(still extant in several manuscripts) entitled “La 
Clavicule du Trés Savant Solomon, dans Laquelle les 
Secrets des Secrets Sont Ouverts et Découverts.? 
It was probably against this work that Colorni, ac- 
cording to Garzoni, wrote a book in which he de- 
rided physiognomy and chiromancy. Colorni was 
also the author of a treatise upon the art of writing 
in cipher, entitled “Scotographia o Vere Scienza di 
Scrivere Oscuro Facilissima et Securissima per 
Qualsi Voglia Lingua" (Prague, 1598), and dedi- 
cated to Rodolph II. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rossi, Dizionario, p. 93; Tiraboschi, Storia 


p. 988 70. 
vano ecc., Con Ducumenti Inediti, Mantua, 1874. 


J. I. Br. 
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COLORNI, MALACHI: Italian author; lived 
at Modena in the eighteenth century. He wrotea 
guide to letter-writing, “ Megillat Sefer,” still extant 
in manuscript, containing thirty-one letters (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." No. 1879). He also copied 
a large work of the same nature, the “Sofer Mahir” 
by Ishmael Hazak of the seventeenth century (Stein- 
schneider, ib.). These letters contain valuable no- 
tices of the lives of famous contemporaries, as well 
as of events of the Italian-Jewish world of that time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozrot-Hayyim, pp. 838, 340; Neubauer, Cat. 

Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 493; Steinsehneider, in Monats- 

sehrift, 1899, pp. 105, 186. 

L. G. I. BER. 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, AND THE 
JEWS: According to his own statement, Colum- 
bus had constant intercourse with Jews and Moors, 
with priestsand laymen. He had personal relations 
with the mathematician Joseph Vecinho, physician- 
in-ordinary to King João IL of Portugal, and with 
other learned Jews of Lisbon. Vecinho presented 
him with his Latin translation of the astronomical 
tables of Abraham Zacuto, the famous mathemati- 
cian, which Columbus always carried with him on 
his voyages of discovery and found most serviceable. 
He ascribed it principally to this “Jew” Vecinho, 
whom he mentions twice in his note-books, that the 
king of Portugal refused to consider his plans of 
discovery. At Salamanca Columbus became per- 
sonally aequainted with Zacuto, whose scientific 
works he praised highly. At Malaga he met the 
Spanish farmer-in-chief of taxes, Abraham Senior, 
and also Isaac Abravanel, who was the first one to 
assist him financially in his undertakings. It is not 
known whether he had business relations with the 
Jews during his stay at Lisbon, or whether he bor- 
rowed or received aid from them in his financial dif- 
ficulties there. In his testament he bequeathed half 
a silver mark to a Jew living by the gate of the 
Jews’ street in Lisbon, or to the one whom a priest 
might designate (“a un Judio que moraba a la 
puerta de la Juderia en Lisboa o à quien mandare 
un sacerdote el valor de medio marco de plata”). See 
also AMERICA, THE DISCOVERY OF. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Navarrete, Coleccion de los Viages y Descu- 
brimientos, ii. 3813; Kayserling, Christopher Columbus, pp. 

12 ct seq., New York, 1894. 


AG M. K. 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. See GEORGIA. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. See Ono. 

COMETS. See ASTRONOMY ; SUPERSTITION. 


COMMANDMENT: The rendering in the Eng- 
lish Bible versions of the Hebrew misy, which, in 
its technical sense, is used in the Bible of a com- 
mandment given either by God or by man (I Kings 
ii. 43). According to the critical schools, it is a 
word of comparatively late coinage, as it does not 
occur in documents earlier than D and JE. In the 
singular it sometimes denotes the “code of law " (II 
Chron. viii. 19; Ezra x. 8; Ps. xix. 9), or even 
“Deuteronomy alone (Deut. vi. 25, viii. 1); and as 
such is parallel to “Torah” (Ex. xxiv. 12). In the 
pluralit designates specific commands contained in 
the code, which are as a rule expressed in sentences 
beginning with “Ye shall” or “Ye shall not,” and 
is sometimes combined with “hukkim,” *hukkot ” 


(statutes) “mishpatim” (ordinances) and even 
* *edut? (testimonies). E. G. H. 

In rabbinic terminology “mizwah ” is the general 
term for a divinely instituted rule of conduct. As 
such, the divine commandments are divided into (1) 
mandatory laws known as ny mn, and (2) those 
of a prohibitory character, the ntyn No Mh. 
This terminology rests on the theological construc- 
tion that God’s will is the source of and authority 
for every moral and religious duty. 

In due logical development of this theology, the 
Rabbis came to assume that the Law comprised 613 
commandments (see COMMANDMENTS, THE 612), of 
which 611 are said to have been given through Moses 
(Deut. xxxii 4, mn being numerically equal 
to 611); the first two commandments of the Deca- 
logue were given by the mouth of God Himself (R. 
Joshua b. Levi, in Pes. R. xxii. ; compare Mak. 24b- 
95a; Hor. 8a; Pirke R. El. xli) According to 
R. Ismael only the principal commandments were 
given on Mount Sinai, the special commandments 
having been given inthe Tent of Meeting. Accord- 
ing to R. Akiba they were all given on Mount 
Sinai, repeated in the Tent of Meeting, and declared 
a third time by Moses before his death (Sotah 87b; 
compare Mek., Mishpatim, xx. to Ex. xxiii. 19, and 
Sifre, Debarim, 104). All divine commandments, 
however, were given on Mount Sinai, aud no prophet. 
could add any new one (Sifra to Lev. xxvii. 34; 
Yoma 80a). Many of these laws concern only spe- 
cial classes of people, such as kings or priesthood, 
Levites or Nazarites, or are conditioned by local or 
temporary circumstances of the Jewish nation, as, 
for instance, the agricultural, sacrificial, and Levit- 
ical laws. 

The Biblical commandments are called in the 
Talmud * mizwot de oraita”; commandments of the 
Law in contradistinction to the rabbinical command- 
ments, *migwot de rabbanan." Among the latter 
are; (1) the benediction, or thanksgiving for each 
enjoyment; (2) ablution of the hands before eating; 
(8) lighting of the Sabbath lamp; (4) the 'Enus, 
on preparation for Sabbath transfer; (5) the HALLEL 
liturgy on holy days; (6) the HANUKKAH lights; and 
(7) the reading of the Esther scroll on PURIM. 
These seven rabbinical commandments are treated 
like Biblical commandments in so far as, previous to 
the fulfilment of each, this BENEDICTION is recited: 
* Blessed be the Lord who has commanded us . . . ,” 
the divine command being implied in the general 
law (Deut. xvii. 11, xxxii. 7; Shab. 29a). Many of 
the Biblical laws are derived from the Law only by 
rabbinieal interpretation, as, the reading of the 
Shema‘ (Deut. vi. 4-7), the binding of the tefillin 
and the fixing of the mezuzah (čb. 8-9), and the say- 
ing of grace after meals (ib. viii. 10). “ While reciting 
the Shema‘ every morning the Israelite takes upon 
himself the yoke of the kingdom of heaven; while 
reciting the chapter * We-hayah im shamoa'* [Deut. 
xi. 18-22] he takes upon himself the yoke of the 
divine commandments” (Ber. ii. 1) “In fulfilling 
a divine commandment one must do it with the in- 
tention of thus fulfilling God's will” (Ber. 18a, b; 
Naz. 28a, b). A hundred mizwot ought to be fulfilled 
by the Israelite each day (see BENEDICTION), and 
seven ought to surround him constantly like guard- 
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ian spirits (R. Meïr, in Yer. Ber., end; Tosef., Ber., 
end). “Also, the commonest Israelite is as full of 
merit by fulfilment of divine commandments as the 
pomegranate is of seed” (Cant. R. iv. 8). The ful- 
filment of a divine commandment is a merit (“ miz- 
wah”); the neglect, a transgression (“‘aberah ” ). 
These are weighed against each other in the balance 
on the day of judgment to decide whether a man be- 
lougs to the righteous or to the wicked to be accord- 
in ely rewarded or punished (‘Ab. Zarah 2a, 8a; Kid. 
30h). 

he sons of Noah were also considered to be under 
ihe obligation to obey the will of God as revealed in 
direct specific orders or mizwot promulgated for 
them. "These are variously enumerated as five, six, 
and ten. In Tos. ‘Ab. Zarah viii. 4 seven Noachian 
commandments are enumerated: (1) to establish 
courts of justice, (2) to abstain from idolatry, (8) from 
blasphemy, (4) from incest, (5) from murder, (6) from 
robbery, (7) from eating flesh cut from living ani- 
mals. In Gen, R. xvi-xxiv. (compare 7). xxiv.; 
Lev. R. xiii.), only six are mentioned as having been 
given to the first man. In Sanh. 56a, 57a, seven 
Noachian commandments are spoken of, and derived 
partly as Adamitic, from Gen. ii. 16, and partly 
from Gen. ix. 4 e£ seg. To these some tannaim add 
three; the prohibition of blood from living animals, 
of castration, and of witchcraft. In Hal. 92a thirty 
commandments are mentioned as having been ac- 
cepted, but not observed, by the sons of Noah (com- 
pare Gen. R. xeviii.; Midr. Teh. Ps. ii. 5; Yer. “Ab. 
Zarah ii. 40c). . In the Book of Jubilees (vii. 21) only 
the three capital sins are specified (see NOACHIAN 
Laws). 

« Mizwah," in the parlance of the Rabbis, came to 
express any act of human kindness, such as the 
burial of the body of an unknown person (“met 
mizwah"; compare Bernays, * Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten,” 1885, i. 278 et seq., on the Buzygian laws men- 
tioned by Philo in connection with these “com- 
mandments?" of humanity; Sifre, Naso, 26; Naz. 
47b). A mizwah which can be fulfilled only by the 
transgression of another law is considered unlawful 
(C mizwah ha-bo'ah ba‘aberah, ‘aberah”; Suk. 80a; 
Yer, Shab. xiii. 14a). The proselyte on being ini- 
tiated into Judaism must be familiarized with com- 
mandments both of great and of small import (Yeb. 
47b). This rule seems to be directed against the 
older practise followed by the Christian Church (see 
DipacmE) The fulfilment of a commandment is a 
protection against evil powers (Ber. 31a; Pes. 8a; 
Sotah 21a; Kid. i. 10), and becomesa guardian angel 
pleading for reward in the future life (Sotah 3b). 

According to the teachings of Judaism, all moral 
laws are virtually and in their ultimate analysis 
divine commandments. Obedience to the Divine 
Will is the first requisite of the moral life (see Dury). 
This is the meaning of the Biblical account of Adam's 
offense. The first commandment was intended to 
test his obedience and thus toawaken his moral con- 
sciousness (see SIN; ORIGINAL Sr, DoeMA oF). In 
the Pentateuch the Ten Commandments are not 
designated as “Mizwot,” but are called the “ Ten 
Words” (gaan mwy). In Jewish literature they 
are spoken of as the aan nnt/y (see DECALOGUE). 

E. G. H. K.—E. G. H. 


COMMANDMENTS, THE 6138: That the 
law of Moses contains 613 commandments is stated 
by R. Simlai, a Palestinian haggadist, who says 
(Mak. 28b): “Six hundred and thirteen command- 
ments were revealed to Moses; 965 being prohi- 
bitions equal in number to the days of the year, and 
248 being mandates corresponding in number to the 
bones of the human body.” The number 613 is 
found as early as tannaitic times—e.g., in a saying 
cf Simon ben Eleazar (Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 5) and 
one of Simon ben Azzai (Sifre, Deut. § 76, Friedman’s 
ed., p. 90b)—and is apparently based upon ancient 
tradition (see Tan., Ki Teze, ed. Buber, 2; Ex. R. 
xxxii; Num. R. xiii., xviii.; Yeb. 47b; Shab. 87a; 
Ned. 95a; Shebu. 29a; comp. Bacher, ^ Ag. Tan." i. 
413, ii. 486). The authenticity of the statements at- 
tributed to R. Simlai, however, has been questioned 
by authorities such as Nahmanides and Abraham ibn 
Ezra (see M. Bloch, in“ Rev. Et. Juives, ” 1. 197, 210; 
v. 27 et seq. ; Weiss, ^ Dor," p. 74, note 50). The first 
to undertake the task of identifying the command- 
ments was Simeon Kahira, in his *Halakot Gedo- 
lot." He begins with the prohibitions, which he 
classes in the order of the gravity of the punish- 
ments incurred by their transgression, while in re- 
gard to the mandates he follows the order of the 
parashiyyot, beginning with the Decalogue. 

Kahira was followed by Saadia, Gabirol, and 
many others, who enumerated the 613 command- 
ments in liturgical poems (see AZHAROT). In order 
to make up the number 613, Kahira and the poets 
just mentioned were compelled to incorporate many 
rabbinical laws. This method was criticized by 
Maimonides, who published a work entitled “ Sefer 
ha-Mizwot,” laying down fourteen guiding princi- 
ples for the identification of the commandments, 
which he enumerates accordingly. Some of these 
principles were attacked by Nahmanides and others, 
who showed that Maimonides himself had not al- 
ways been consistent. New identifications were 
therefore proposed by Moses ben Jacob of Coucy, 
author of the “Sefer Mizwot ha-Gadol” (SeMaG), 
and Isaac ben Joseph of Corbeil, author of the 
“Sefer Mizwot ha-Katon? (SeMaK). The follow- 
ing isa list of the 618 commandments of Maimon- . 
ides: 

MANDATORY COMMANDMENTS. 


1. To know that the Lord God exists. Ex. xx. 2. 

2. To acknowledge His unity. Deut. vi. 4. 

3-4. To love and fear Him. Deut. vi. 5, 13. 

5. To pray to Him. Ex. xxiii. 25. 

6. To cleave to Him. Deut. x. 20. 

*. To swear by His name. Deut. vi. 18, x. 20. 

8. To resemble Him in His ways. Deut. xxviii. 9. 

9. To sanctify His name. Lev. xxii. 32. 

10. Toread the Shema‘ each morning and evening. Deut. vi. 7. 

11. To learn and to teach others the Law. Deut. vi. Te 

12-13. To bind tefillin on the forehead and arm. Deut, vi. 8. 

14. To make zizit. Num. xv. 38. 

15. To fix a MEZUZAH. Deut. vi. 9. 

16. To assemble the people to hear the Law every seventh 
year. Deut. xxxi. 12. 

17. To write a copy of the Law for oneself. Deut. xxxi. 19. 

18, That the king write a special copy of the Law for himself. 
Deut. xvii. 18. 

19. To bless God after eating. Deut. viii. 10. 

20. To build the Temple. Ex. xxv. 8. 

91. To reverence the sanctuary. Lev. xix. 90. 

92. To watch the sanctuary perpetually. Num. xviii. 2. 

99. That Levites shall serve inthe sanctuary. Num. xviii. 23. 


Commandments 


24, That at services the priests wash their hands and feet. 
Ex. xxx. 19. 

95. That the priests kindle the lights in the sanctuary. Ex. 
xxx. 19. 

20. That the priests bless Israel. Num. vi. 23. 

27. To set showbread and incense before the Lord on Sab- 
bath. Ex. xxv. 30. 

28. To burn incense twice each day. Ex. xxx. Y. 

29. 'l'o keep fire continually upon the altar. Lev. vi. 18. 

30. To remove the ashes daily from the altar. Lev. vi. 10. 

31. To put the impure out of the holy place. Num. v. 2. 

32. That the Aaronites have the place of honor. Lev. xxi. 8. 

83. To clothe the Aaronites with priestly garments. Ex. 
xxviii. 2. 

34. That the Kehathites carry the Ark upon their shoulders. 
Num. vii. 9. 

35. To anoint high priests and kings with oil. Ex. xxx. 8l. 

36. That the priests oficiate by turns. Deut. xviii. 6, 8. 

37. That the priests pay due honors to the dead. Lev.xxi.3. 

38. That the high priest take a virgin to wife. Lev. xxi. 13. 

39. To sacrifice twice a day. Num. xxviii. 3. 

40. That the ehief priest offer an oblation daily. Lev. vi. 20. 

41-3. To offer an additional oblation every Sabbath, on the 
first of every month, and on the Feastof Passover. Num. xxviii. 
9. xxviii. 11; Lev. xxiii. 36. 

44, To offer a sheaf of the first barley on the second day of 
Passover. Lev. xxiii. 10. 

45. To add an oblation on the day of the Feast of Shebu'ot. 
Num. xxviii. 26. 

46. To offer two loaves of bread on Shebu'ot. Lev. xxiii. 17. 

47. To add an offering on the first of Tishri. Num. xxix. 1. 


48, To add an offering on the Day of Atonement. Num. 
xxix. 7. 
49. To observe the service on the Day of Atonement. Lev. 


xvi. 8. 

50. To add an offering on the Feast of Sukkot. Num. xxix. 13. 

öl. To offer a special sacrifice on the eighth day of Sukkot. 
Num. xxix. 33. 

52. To keep the festival at the three seasons of the year. Ex. 
xxiii. 14. 

53. That every male appear at the feast. Deut. xvi. 16. 

51. To rejoice at the feasts. Deut. xvi. 14. 

55-0. To slay the paschal lamb and eat the flesh roasted, on 
the fifteenth night of Nisan. Ex. xii. 6, xii. 8. 

51-8. To observe the second Passover and eat the paschal 
lamb with mazzah and maror. Num. ix. 11, 18; ix. 11. 

59. To blow the trumpets over the sacrifices, and in time of 
tribulation. Num. x. 10. 

60. That cattle, when sacriflced, be eight days old or more. 
Lev. xxii. 27. 

61. That all cattle sacriflced be perfect. Lev. xxii. 21. 

62. That all offerings be salted. Ley. ii. 13. 

63. To bring a burnt offering. Lev. i. 3. 

61-7. To bring a sacrifice for sin, for trespass, a peace-offer- 
ing, and a meat-offering. Lev. ii. 1, vi. 25, vii. 1, 11. 

68. That the Sanhedrin bring a sin-offering if they have erred 
in doctrine. Lev. iv. 18. 

69. '"hat one who has by error transgressed a KARET prohibi- 
tion bring a sin-offering. Lev. iv. 27, v. 1. 

10. That one in doubt whether he has transgressed a prohibi- 
tion bring a sin-offering. Lev. v. 17, 18. 

7l. That a trespass-offering be brought for having sworn 
falsely and the like. Lev. v. 15, 21; xix. 20. 

72. To offer a sacrifice according toone's means. Ley. v. 7, 11. 

73. That confession of sins be made before the Lord. Num. v. 7. 

74-5. That a man or woman having an issue offer a sacrifice. 
Lev. xv. 13, 28. 

76. That a leper after being cleansed bring an offering. 
xiv. 10. 

77. That a woman offer a sacrifice after childbirth. Levy. xii. 6. 

1*8. To tithe the cattle. Lev. xxvii. 82. 

79. To sacrifice the first-born of clean cattle. Deut. xv. 19. 

80. To redeem the first-born of man. Num. xviii. 15. 

81-2. To redeem the firstling of an ass, and to break its neck 
if the animal be not redeemed. Ex. xiii. 13. 

83. To bring all offerings to Jerusalem. Deut. xii. 5, 6. 

81. To offer all sacrifices in the Temple. Deut. xii. 14. 

85. To bring to the Temple also the offerings from beyond the 
land of Israel. Deut. xii. 26. 

86. To redeem holy animals that have blemishes. Deut. xii. 15. 


Lev. 


87. That à beast exchanged for an offering is holy. Lev. 
xxvii. 10. 
88. That the remainder of the meat-offerings be eaten. Lev. 


vi. 16. 
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89. That the flesh of sin- and trespass-offerings be eaten. Fx, 
XXxix. 33. 

90-1. To burn consecrated flesh that has become unclean ; also 
the remainder of the consecrated flesh not eaten. Lev. vii. 17, 19, 

92-3. That the Nazarite suffer his hair to grow during his sep- 
aration, and shave it at the close of his Nazariteship. Num. vi. 
5, 9. 

94. That a man keep his vow. Deut. xxiii. 23. 

95. That the judge act according to the Law in annulling 
vows. Num. xxx. 3. 

96. That all who touch a carcass are unclean. Lev. xi. 34. 

97. That eight species of animals contaminate. Ley. xi. 89. 

98. That food is contaminated by contact with unclean things. 
Lev. xi. ðt. 

99. That a menstruous woman contaminates. Lev. xv. 19. 

100. That a lying-in woman is unclean. Ley. xii. 2. 

101. That a leper is unclean and contaminates others. Lev, 
xiii. 3. : 

102-8. That a leprous garment and a leprous house contami- 
nate. Lev. xiii. 47, xiv. 39. 

104-6. That a man or woman having a running issue con- 
taminates, as does the seed of copulation. Lev. xv. 2, 16, 28. 

107. That à corpse contaminates. Num. xix. 14. 

108. That the water of separation contaminates the clean, 
cleansing only the unclean from the pollution ofthe dead. Num. 
xix. 26. 

109. To cleanse from uncleanness by washing in running 
water. Lev. xv. 16. 

110-12. That leprosy be cleansed with cedar-wood, etc.; that 
the leper shave all his hair, rend his raiment, and bare his head, 
Lev. xiii. 45; xiv. 2, 9. 

118. To burn a red heifer and preserve its ashes. Num. xix. 9, 

114. To pay the equivalent of a ** singular" vow. Ley. xxvii. 2. 

115-7. That one who vows an unclean beast, or his house, or 
his fleld, shall pay the appointed sum, or as the priest shall di- 
rect. Ley. xxvii. 11, 14, 16. 

118. That he shall make restitution who trespasses through ig- 
norance in things holy . Lev. v. 16. 

119. That plantations in their fourth year shall be holy. Lev. 
xix. 24, 

120-4. To leave to the poor the corners of the fleld unreaped, 
the gleanings of the harvest, the forgotten sheaf, the gleanings 
in the vineyard, and the residue of the grapes. Lev. xix. 9, 10; 
Deut. xxiv. 19. 

135. To bring the first-fruits into the sanctuary. Ex. xxiii. 19, 

126. To give the great heave-offering to the priest. Deut. 
xviii. 4. 

127. To separate the tithe of corn for the Levites. 
21; Lev. xxvii. 30. 

128. To separate a second tithe and eat it in Jerusalem. 
Deut. xiv. 22. 

129. That the Levites shall give a tithe of the tithe to the 
priest. Num. xviii. 26. 

130. To separate the tithe for the poor in tne third and sixth 
years instead of in the second. Deut. xiv. 28. 

131-3. To recite the chapter on the tithe and read it over the 
first-fruit. Deut. xxvi. 5, 13. 

188. To separate for the priest a cake of the first of the dough. 
Num. xy. 20. 

184-5. To let the fleld rest fallow every seventh year, and to 
cease from tilling the ground. Ex. xxiii. 11, xxxiv. 21. 

136-8. To hallow the year of jubilee by resting, to sound the 
trumpet in the year of jubilee, and to grant a redemption for 
the land in that year. Lev. xxv. 9, 10, 24. 

139. To allow a house sold in a walled city to be redeemed 
within the year. Lev. xxv. 29. 

140. To number the years of jubilee yearly and septennially. 
Lev. xxv. 8. i 

141. To release all debts in the seventh year. Deut. xv. 2. 

142. To exact the debt of a foreigner. Deut. xv. 3. 

143. To give to the priest his share of the cattle sacrifices. 
Deut. xviii. 3. 

144. To give the first of the fleece to the priest. Deut. xviii. 4. 

145. To discriminate between what belongs to the Lord aud 
what to the priest. Lev. xxvii. 21, 28. 

116. To perform the right mode of slaughtering beasts. Deut. 
xii. 23. 

147. To cover the blood of wild beast and bird. Ley. xvii. 13. 

148. To set free the parent bird when taking a nest. Deut. 
xxii. 7. 

149-52. To search diligently for the marks in clean beasts, 
fowl, locusts, and fish. Lev. xi. 2; Deut. xiv. 11; Lev. xi. 9. 

153. That the Sanhedrin sanctify the new moon and reckon 
the years and months, Ex. xii. 2. 
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51-5. To rest on and hallow the Sabbath. Ex. xx. 8 and 
xxiii. 12. 

156, To remove the leaven. Ex. xii. 15. 

157-8. To relate the story of the Exodus and to eat unleavened 
bread on Passover night. Ex. xii. 18, xiii. 8. 

159-60. To rest on the first and seventh days of Passover. 
Ex. xii. 16. 

161. To reckon forty-nine days from the time of the cutting of 
the first sheaf. Lev. xxiii. 15. 

162-8. To rest on Shebu'ot and on the first 
Lev. xxiii. 24. 

161-5. To fast and rest on the Day of Atonement. Lev. xvi. 
29, xxiii. 92. 

166-7. To rest on the first and eighth days of Sukkot. Lev. 
xxiii. 95, 36. 

108. To dwell in booths seven days. Lev. xxiii. 42. 

109. To take the four kinds of branches of trees. Lev. xxiii. 40. 

170. To hear the sound of the trumpet on the first of Tishri. 
Num, xxix. 1. 

171. To give half a shekel each year as ransom. Ex. xxx. 13. 

172, To obey the prophet of each generation if he neither adds 
nor takes away from the statutes. Deut. xviii. 15. 

173. To appoint a king. Deut. xviii. 15. 

174. To obey the authority of the Sanhedrin. Deut. xvii. 11. 

175. To yield to the majority in case of division. Ex. xxiii. 2. 

1:6. To appoint judges in every town. Deut. xvi. 18. 

177. To administer judgment impartialy. Lev.xix. 15. 

178. That whoever possesses evidence shall testify in court. 
Lev. v. 1. 

179. To examine witnesses diligently. peut. xiii. 14. 

180, To do unto false witnesses as they themselves designed to 
do unto others. Deut. xix. 19. 

181. To decapitate the heifer as commanded. Deut. xxi. 4. 

189, To establish six cities of refuge. Deut. xix. 8. 

183. To give cities to the Levites for habitations. Num. 
XXXV. 2. 

184. To make battlements on the housetops. 

185-6. To destroy idolaters and to burn their city. 
9, xiii. 16. 

187. To destroy the seven Canaanite nations. Deut. xx. 17. 

188-9. To blot out the remembrance of Amalek. Deut. Xxv. 
17, 19. 

190. To observe a certain procedure jin voluntary battle. 
peut. xx. 10. 

191. To anoint the priest for war. Deut. Xx. 2. 

192-3. To keep the camp pure and in a sanitary condition. 
Deut. xxiii. 12, 19. 

194. To restore plunder. Lev. vi. 4. 

195. To givealms. Deut. xv. 8, 11. 

196. To give liberal gifts to a freed Hebrew servant. Deut. 
xv. 14. 

197. To lend to the poor. 

198. To lend on usury to idolaters. 

199. To restore a pledge to its owner. 

0-1. To pay a hireling his hire when due, 
him to eat during work, Deut. xxiv. 15, 24. 25. 

202-3, To help a neighbor's beast. Ex. xxiii. 5; and Deut. 
xxii. 4. 

204. To restore lost property. Deut. XX. 1. 

205. To rebuke the sinner. Lev. xix. 17. 

?06, To love the children of the covenant. 


day of Tishri. 


Deut. xxii. 8. 
Deut. xii. 


Deut. xv. 8. 

Deut. xxiii. 21. 
Deut. xxiv. 13. 
and to permit 


Lev. xix. 18. 


2907. To love the stranger. Deut. x. 19. 

208. To have just balances and weights. Lev. xix. 36. 

29, To honor the wise. Tey. xix. 32. 

010. To honor parents. Ex. xx. 12. 

?1L. To fear parents. Lev. xix. 9. 

212. To perpetuate the human species by marriage. Gen. i. 28. 

213. To lead a pure married life. Deut. xxiv. 5. 

214. That the bridegroom rejoice for a year with his wife. 
Deut. xxiv. 1. 

215. To circumcise the males. Gen. xvii. 10; Lev. xii. 3. 


916-7. To marry the wife of a deceased brother, and give Ha- 
LIZATL in case of declining to do so. Deut. XXY. 5, 9. 
219-9. That the violator of a virgin shall marry her, 
may not put her away all his days. Deut. xxii. 29. 
. That the seducer pay a penalty. Ex. xxii. 16. 
. That beautiful female captives must not be sold, etc. 
n XXL 11. 
222. To divorce by a written contract. Deut. xxiv. 1. 
. That the suspected adulteress be subjected to trial of jeal- 


and he 


Num. v. 80, 
221. To beat the wicked. Deut. xxv. 2. 
295. To exile the homicide through ignorance. Num. 


XXXV. 29. 
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296-30. That executions be effected by means of the sword, 
strangling, fire, stoning. and hanging. Ex. xxi. 20; Lev. xx. 
11; Deut. xxi. 22, xxii. 21. 

231. To bury on the same day one put io death. Deut. xxi. 23. 

239. To deal with a Hebrew servant according to the Law. 
Ex. xxi. 2. 

993-4. Jo redeem a betrothed Hebrew maid servant. Ex. 
xxi. 8. 

935. To make the non-Hebrew slave serve for ever. 
xxv. 46. 

236. That he who wounds another pay a fine. Ex. xxi. 18. 

37-8. To judge of injuries to a beast by a pitfall. Ex. xxi. 33. 

239. To punish the thief with death or to compel him to make 
restitution. Ex. xxi. 16, xxii. 1. 

240-2. To give judgment in cases of trespass by cattle. of in- 
juries by flre, or of robbery of money or goods left in charge of 
an unpaid keeper. Ex. xxii. 5-1. 

219-4. 'To judge as to the injuries caused by the hireling or by 
the borrower. Ex. xxii. 10, 14. | 

215-6. To judge in disputes between buyer and seller or be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant. Lev. xxv. 14; Ex. xxii. 9. 

947. To rescue the persecuted, even at the cost of the life of 
the oppressor. Deut. xxv. 12. 

248. To judge in disputes concerning inheritances. 
xxvii. 8. 


Lev. 


Num. 


PROHIBITIVE COMMANDMENTS. 


1. Belief in the existence of any but the one God. Ex. xx. 3. 

2.4. The making of images. Ex, xx. 8,4; xxxiv. 17. 

5-6. The worship of stars and planets. Ex. XX 5. 

". The sacrifice of children to Moloch. Lev. xviii. 21. 

8-9. Necromancy and familiar spirits. Lev. xix. 8l. 

10. Showing regard for the service of the stars and planets. 
Lev. xix. 4. 

11. The erection of pillars. Lev. Xxvi. 1. 

12. The erection of pillars of stone. Lev. xxvi. 1. 

13. Planting of trees in the sanctuary. Deut. xvi. 21. 

14-16. Swearing by idols, or leading any Israelite toward 
idolatry. Ex. xxiii. 18; Deut. xiii. 11. 

17-19. To show mercy to the seducer. Deut. xiii. 8. 

20-21. Defense or concealment of the seducer by the seduced. 
Deut. xiii. 8. 

29. The use of ornaments of idolis. Deut. vii. 25. 

23 4. To rebuild a city destroyed on account of its idolatry or 
to use its wealth. Deut. xiii. 16. 17. 

25. The use of things belonging to idols or idolaters, 
provisions and libations offered to idols. Deut. vii. 26. 

26. Prophesying in the name of idols. Deut. xviii. 20. 

27. False prophecies. Deut. xviii. 20. 

28. Listening to prophecies in the name ofidols. Deut. xiii. 3. 

29. Fear of a false prophet or hindering any one from killing 
him. Deut. xviii. 22. 

30. Walking in the manner of the idolaters, 
their rites. Lev. xx. 98. 

31-8. Enchantment, augury, and consultation of familiar 
spirits, etc. Lev. xix. 26; Deut. xviii. 10. 11. 

39-40, The use of male attire by women, and vice versa. 
Deut. xxii. 5. 


or of the 


and practising 


4i. Tattooiug the body after the manner of idolaters. Lev. 
xix. 28. 
49. The use of garments made of both linen and wool. " Shba- 


‘atnez,” Deut. xxii, 11. 

43-4. Rounding "the corners of the 
Lev. xix. 27. 

45. Lacerating oneself for the dead. Deut. xiv. 1. 

46. To return to Egypt to dwell permanently there. Deut. 
xvii. 16. 

47, Indulgence in impure thoughts and sights. Num. xv. 99. 

48-9. Covenanting with, and preservation of, the seven na- 
tions. Ex. xxiii. 32. 

50-2. To show merey to or to intermarry with idolaters orto 
allow them to dwell in the land. Ex. xxiii. 33; and Deut. vii. 
2, 9. 

53. The marriage of a daughter of Israel with an Ammonite 
or Moabite. Deut. xxiii. 3. 

54-5. To refuse admission to 
of Fsau or to an Egyptian after 
xxiii. 7. 

58. To offer peace to the Ammonites and 
war. Deut. xxiii. 6. 

57. The destruction of fruit-trees in time of war. Deut. xx.19. 

58. Fear of the enemy by warriors. Deut. iii. 22, vii. 2L 
XX. 3. 

59. To forget the evil wrought by Amalek. Deut. xxv. 19. 


head" or of the beard. 


the congregation to a descendant 
the third generation. Deut. 


Moabites in time of 


Commandments 
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141-4. To eat the second tithe of corn, or of the vintago, or 


Ex. xxii. 28, 

Lev. xix. 12. 

Ex. xx. T. 
Lev. xxii. 32. 


60. Blasphemy of the Holy Name. 
61. To violate an oath, however rash. 
2. Taking the name of the Lord in vain. 
63. Profaning the name of the Holy One. 

61. To tempt the Lord. Deut. vi. 16. 

65. Destruetion of the sanctuary, synagogues, or sehools, 
and erasure of the Holy Name and Holy Writings. Deut. xii. 
ry 1. 

66. To suffer the body of one hanged to remain on the tree. 
Deut. xxi. 33. 

67. To cease watching the sanctuary. Num. xviii. 5. 

68-71. The entrance of the priests into the sanetuary at cer- 
tain times; priests with a blemish may not go beyond the altar 
nor serve in the sanctuary. Ley. xvi. 2, 22; xxi. FE 2i 

72. The ministry of Levites in the service of priests, and vice 
versa. Num. xviii. 3. 

73. The entrance of intoxicated persons into the sanctuary, 
and the teaching of the Law by the same. Lev. x. 9. 

11-6. Service in the sanctuary by strangers or by unclean 
priests, etc. Lev. xxii. 2; Num. xviii. 4. 

77-8. Entrance into the court or the camp of the Levites by 
unclean priests. Num. v. 3; Deut. xxiii. 10. 

19. The erection of an altar of hewn stone. Ex. xx. 25. 

80. Ascension by steps to the altar. Ex. xx. 26. 

81. To burn incense, or to offer it on the golden altar. Ex. 
XXX. 9. 

2. To extinguish the flreon the altar. Lev. vi. 13. 

88-5. Misuse of the holy oil, the anointing oil, or the holy in- 
cense. Ex. xxx. 82, 37. 

86. Removal of the staves from the ark. Ex, xxv. 15. 

ST-S. To loosen the breastplate from the ephod or to tear the 
upper garment. Ex. xxviii. 32. 

89-90. The killing and offering of sacrifices without the Tem- 
ple. Deut. xii. 18; Lev. xvii. 3, 4. 

91-5. The sanctiflcation and use of blemished things for sacri- 
flee. Lev. xxii. 22, 21; Deut. xvii. 1. 

96. The offering of blemished animals from Gentiles. Lev. 
Xxii. 25. 

97. The offering of imperfect animals in sacrifice. 
Xxii. 21. 

98-100. To offer in sacrifice leaven or honey, an unsalted obla- 
tion, the hire of a harlot, or the price of a dog. Lev. ii. 11, 18; 
Deut. xxiii. 18. 

101. To kill an animal and its young on the same day. Lev. 
xxii. 28. 

102-5. The use of olive-oil or frankincense in the sin-offering 
or the jealousy-offering. Lev. v. 11: Num. v. 15. 

106-7. To exchange sacrifices. Lev. xvii. 20, xxvii. 10. 

108. The redemption of the first-born of clean cattle. Num. 
xviii. 17. 

109. The sale of the tithe of the herd. Lev. xxvii. 33. 

110-11. The sale or redemption of a dedicated field. Lev. 
xxvii. 28. 

112. The division of the head of the bird in a sin-offering. 
Lev. v. 3. 

113-4. Working with orshearing the first-born. Deut. xv. 19. 

115-7. To kill the paschal lamb while there is leaven, or leave 
its fat or any part of its flesh over night. Ex. xii. 10, xxiii. 18. 

118. To leave any of the festal offering until the third day, 
Deut. xvi. 4. 

119. To leave part of the second Passover lamb until the 
morning. Num. ix. 12. 

120. The preservation of any part of the thank-offering until 
the morning. Ex. xii. 10. 

121-3. To break a bone of the paschal lamb or of the second 
Passover lamb. Ex. xii. 46; Num. ix. 12. 

123. To carry of the flesh of Passover out of the house. Ex, 
xii. 46. 

124. To allow the remnants of the meat-offering to become 
leavened. Ley. vi. 17. 

125-8. To eat the paschal lamb raw or sodden. or to allow it to 
be eaten by a foreigner, by one uncircumcised, or by an apos- 
tate Israelite. Ex. xii. 9, 43, 45, 48. 

129-32. An unclean person may not eat of holy things, nor of 
holy things polluted ; nor of that which is left of sacrifices ; nor 
of sacrifices which are polluted. Lev. vii. 18. 19, 20; xix. 8. 

183-6. A stranger may not eat of the heave-offering, nor a 
sojourner with the priest, nor an hired servant, nor an uncir- 
cumeised person, nor an unclean priest, Lev. xxii. 4, 10. 

137. A priest's daughter married to a stranger may not eat of 
the holy things. Lev. xxii. 12. 

138-40. To eat the meat-offering of the priest, or the -flesh of 
the sin-offering, or holy things whieh have been deflled. Lev. 
vi. 23, 80; Deut. xiv. 3. 


Lev. 


of the oil, or the pure firstling without Jerusalem. Deut, 
xii. 17. 

145-7. The consumption by the priest outside the courts of the 
sin- or trespass-olfering, of the flesh of the burnt offering, or of 
lighter sacrifices before the blood has been sprinkled. Deut. 
xii. 17. 

H8. A stranger may not eat of the flesh of the most holy 
things. Ex. xxix. 39. 

149. The priest may not eat of the first-fruits before they are 
brought into the court. Deut. xii. 17. 

150-1. To eat the second tithe in mourning or in impurity, 
even in Jerusalem, until it be redeemed. Deut. xxvi. 14. 

152. Use of the money of the second tithe except for eating 
or drinking. Deut. xxvi. 14. 

153. Eating the corn before the heave-offerings and tithes 
have been separated. Lev. xxii. 15. 

154. Changing the order regarding the wave-offering, the 
first-fruits, and the first and second tithes. Ex. xxii. 29. 

155. The delay of vows and free-will offerings. 
xxiii. 21. 

156. Attendance at the feast without an Offering. Ex. 
xxiii. 15. 

lor. The violation of vows. Num. xxx. 2. 

158-60. The marriage of a priest with a harlot, a '' profane" 
woman (**halalah"), or a divorcee. Lev. xxi. 7. 

161-2. The marriage of a high priest with a widow, nor may 
he take her as his concubine. Lev. xxi. 14. 

163-1. Priests may not enter the sanctuary with uncovered 
head or with torn garments. Lev. x. 6. 

165. Priests may not leave the court during service. Lev.x.;. 

166-8. The pollution of priests and of the high priest. Lev. 
xxi. 1, 11. 

169-70. The participation of the tribe of Levi in the holy land 
and in thespoils. Deut. xviii. 1. 

lil. To make oneself bald for the dead. Deut. xiv. 1. 

172-9. The eating of unclean cattle, unclean fish, unclean 
fowl, creeping things that fly, things that creep upon the 
earth, or reptiles (“remesh ?), ete. Lev. xi. 4, 13, 42-41; Deut. 
xiv. 19. 

180-2. The eating of beasts in a dying condition, or torn ani- 
mals (“ terefah "), or a member of a living animal. Ex. xxii. 
81; Deut. xii. 21, 23. 

183-5. The eating of the sinew which shrank, of blood, or of 
fat. Gen. xxxii. 32; Lev. vii. 23, 26. 

186-7. The boiling of tlesh in milk and the eating of flesh with 
milk. Ex. xxiii. 10, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21. 

188. The eating of the flesh of an ox that has been stoned. 
Ex. xxi. 28. 

189-91. The eating of bread made of the new corn. or roasted 


grain. or green ears of the new corn, before the Passover ol1Yer- 
ing has been brought. Lev. xxiii. 14. 

192. The use of the fruit of a young tree before the fourth year. 
Lev. xix, 23, 

193. The eating of mixed seeds of the vineyard. Deut. xxii. 9. 

194, The use of libations to idols. Deut. xxxii. 38. 

195. Gluttony and drunkenness. Deut. xxi. 20; Lev. xix, 26. 

196. Eating on the Day of Atonement. Lev. xxiii. 29. 

197-9. The eating of anything leavened on Passover, or of 
leavened bread after the middle of the fourteenth day. Ex. xii. 
20; Deut. xiii. 3, xvi. 3. 

200-1. The exposure of leaven and leavened bread. Ex. xiii. 
7, 19. 

202-6. A Nazarite may not drink wine or any liquor made 
from grapes, nor may he eat grapes or any part thereof. Num. 
vi. 3-5. 

207-9. A Nazarite may not pollute himself for the dead, nor 
enter into the tent of the dead, nor shall he shave his hair. 
Num. vi. 5-7. l 

210-4. To reap the whole of the field, to gather the fallen ears 
of corn in harvest, to eut off all the clusters of the vineyard, to 
gather every grape of the vineyard, or to return to take a for- 
gotten handful. Lev. xix. 9-10; Deut. xxiv. 19, 20. 

215-6. The sowing of different kinds of seed together, or of 
corn and herbs in a vineyard. Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 9. 

217. The gendering of cattle with those of diverse species. 
Lev. xix. 19. 

218. The use of two different kinds of cattle together. Deut. 
xxii. 10. 

219. The prevention of an animal working in the fleld from 
eating. Deut. xxv. 4, 

220-8. To till the ground, to prune trees, to reap spontane- 
ously grown corn, or to gather the fruit of trees, in the seventh 
year. Lev. xxv. 4-5. 
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224-6, To till the earth, to prune trees, to reap what grows spon- 
li aneously, orto gather fruit, in the jubilee year. Lev. xxv. 11. 


ij The permanent sale of a feld in the land of Israel. Lev. 

X Y. 93. 

s To change the suburbs of the Levitesor theirflelds. Lev. 
NXV. 34. 


29, To leave the Levite without support. Deut. xii. 19. 

230, To demand the amount of a debt after the lapse of the 
seventh year. Deut. xv. 2. 

231. To refuse to lend to the poor on account of the release 
year. Deut. xv. 9. 

232. TO Dum to lend to the poor the things which he requires. 
peut. xv. 

259. sending a Hebrew slave away empty-handed. 
xv. 13. 

4 Exaction with regard to loans to the poor. Ex. xxii. 25. 

235-6, Loans to or by an Israelite upon usury. Lev. XXV. 9i. 
^x Usury, or participation therein either as surety, witness. 
or writer of contracts. Ex. xxii. 25; Deut. xxiii. 19. 

238. Delay in the payment of wages. Lev. xix. 13. 

230-42, The exaction of a pledge from a debtor by violence; 
the retention of a pledge from the poor when he requires it; 
the receipt of a pledge from a widow, and the exaction of a 
pledge when it is such that one obtains by it a living. Deut. 
xxiv. 6, 10, 17. 

243, To kidnap a man of Israel. 

?44. To steal. Lev. xix. 11. 

215. To rob by violence. Lev. xix. 18. 

2416. To remove the landmark. Deut. xix. 14. 

24. To defraud. Lev. xix. 13. 

218, To defraud one's neighbor. Lev. xix. 11. 

219, To swear falsely with regard to a neighbor's property. 
Lev. xix. 11. 

250. To injure any one in bargaining. Lev. xxv. 14. 

251-8. Tooppressorinjureanyone. Ex.xxii.21; Lev. xxv.17%. 

251-5. To deliver a fugitive slave to his master, or to vex him. 
Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. 

256. To afllict the widow and orphan. Ex. xxii. 22 

257-0. To use a Hebrew servant as a slave, to sell him as a 
bondman, or to treat him cruelly. Lev. xxv. 39, 42-49. 

260. To permit a heathen to treat a Hebrew servant cruelly. 
Lev. xxv. 53. 

261. To sell a Hebrew maid servant. Ex. xxi. 8. 

269. To withhold from a betrothed Hebrew slave food, rai- 
ment, or eonjugal rights. Ex. xxi. 10. 

263, To sell as a slave a beautiful captive. Deut. xxi. 14. 

261. To humble a beautiful woman. Deut. xxi. 14. 

285, To covet a man's wife. Ex. xx. 17. 

266. Covetousness. Deut. v. 21. 


967-8. A hireling may not cut down standing córn during 
his labor, mor take more fruit than he can eat. Deut. 


xxiii. 24. 

?69. To hide when a thing lost is to be returned to the owner. 
Deut. xxii. 3. 

270. To refrain from helping an animal fallen under its bur- 
den. Deut. xxii. 4. 

271-2. Fraud in weights and measures. 
xxv. 13, 14. 

273. Unrighteousness in judgment. Lev. xix. 35. 

274, The acceptance of bribes. Ex. xxiii. 8. 

275-6. Partiality or fear in a judge. Lev. xix. 15; Deut. i. 17. 

211. To pity the poor in judgment. Ex. xxiii. 3. 

278. To pervert the judgment of a sinner. Ex. xxiii. 6. 

279. To spare the offender in matters of fines. Deut. xix. 13. 

280, To pervert the judgment of strangers or orphans. 
Deut. xxiv. 17. 

281. To hear one litigant except in the presence of the other. 
Ex. xxiii. 1. 

282, To decide by a majority of one in capital cases. Ex. 
xxiii. 2 

283. ais first pleaded for a man ina Capi case, one may 
not afterward plead against him. Ex. xxiii. 2. 

284. The appointment as judge of one who is not learned in 
the Law. Deut. i. 17. 

285, False witness. Ex. xx. 16. 

286. The acceptance of testimony from a wicked person. Ex. 
xxiii. 1. 

287, The testimony of relatives. Deut. xxiv. 16. 

288. To pronounce judgment upon the testimony of only one 
witness. Deut. xix. 15. l 

289, To kill the innocent. Ex. xx. 13. 

290. To convict on circumstantial evidence only. Ex. xxiii. T. 

291. To condemn to death on the evidence of only one wit- 
ness, Num. xxxv. 30. 


Deut. 


Ex. xx. 15. 


Lev. xix. 85; Deut. 
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202. To execute before conviction one charged with a crime. 
Num. xxxv. 12. 

293 To pity or spare the persecutor. Deut. xxv. 12. 

294. To punish the victim in a case of rape. Deut. xxii. 26. 

295-6. 'l'he acceptance of ransom for a murderer or for a man- 
slayer. Num. xxxv. 31, 32. 

297. The toleration of bloodshed. iow xix. 16. 

298-9. 'To leave a stumbling-block in the way, or to cause the 
simple to stumble on the road. Deut. xxii. 8; Lev. xix. 14. 

300. To exceed the number of stripes assigned to the guilty. 
Deut. xxv. 3. 

301. Calumny. Lev. xix. 16. 

302. To bear hatred in one's heart. Lev. xix. 17. 

303. To eause the face of an Israelite to blush. Lev. xix. 17. 

304-5. To bear a grudge. Lev. xix. 18. 

306. To take the dam with the young. Deut. xxii, 6. 

307-8. To shave the hair of the scall, or to pluck out the 
marks of leprosy. Ley. xiii. 33; Deut. xxiv. 8. 

309. To plow or sow in a valley in which a slain body has been 
found. Deut. xxi. 4. 

310. To suffer a witch to live. Ex. xxii. 18. 

311. To force a bridegroom to perform military service. 
xxiv. 5. 

312. Rebellion against the Sanhedrin. Deut. xvii. 11. 

313-4. To add to or detract from the precepts of the Law. 
Deut. xii. 32. 

315-6. To curse the judges. a prince, or a ruler. 

317. To curse any Israelite. Lev. xix. 14. 

318-9. To curse or smite father or mother. Ex. xxi. 15, 17. 

20-1. To work or to go beyond the city limits on the Sabbath. 
Ex. xx. 10. 

322. To punish on the Sabbath. Ex. xxxv. 3. 

323-9. To work on the first or the seventh day of Passover, or 
on the Feast of Shebu'ot, oron the first day of the seventh month, 
or on the Day of Atonement, or on the first or the eighth day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles. Ex. xii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 7, 16, 20, 25, 
28, 35, 36. 

330-45. The various marriages constituting incest.. 
xviij. 7-18. 

346. To have intercourse with a menstruous woman. Lev. 
xviii. 19. 

347-53. Adultery, sodomy, ete. Lev. xviii. 7, 14, 20, 22, 23. 

354. The marriage of a bastard with a daughter of Israel. 
Deut. xxiii. 2 

005. Harlotr y. Deut. xxiii. 17. 

356. The remarriage of a divorcee with her first husband. 
Deut. xxiv. 4. 

357. The marriage of a widow with any one but the brother of 
her deceased husband. Deut. xxv. 5. 

358. DIS oreing of a victim of rape by the offender. 


xxii. 29 
359. Divorcing of a wife upon whom an evil name has been 


brought. Deut. xxii. 9. 

360. The marriage of a eunueh with a daughter of Israel. 
Deut. xxiii. 1. 

361. The castration of any male whatsoever. 

362. The election of a stranger as king over Israel. 
xvii. 15. 

363-5. The possession by a king of an excessive number of 
horses and wives, or of an unduly large quantity of silver and 
gold. Deut. xvii. 16, 17. 


Deut. 


Ex. xxii. 28. 


Lev. 


Deut. 


Lev. xxii. 24. 
Deut. 


Of the mandates Nahmanides rejected Nos. 5, 7, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 85, 89, 95-108 (inclusive), 149, 
150, 151, 198, 227, 228, 2387, and 299, substituting 
for them the following: 


5. To eat the first-born of cattle and the second tithe in Jeru- 
salem. Deut. xiv. 23. 

7. To eat the wave-offering only when it is without blemish. 
Deut. xv. 32. 

63. To eat the fruit of the seventh year, and not to trade with 
it. Lev. xxv. 6. 

64. To possess the land of Israel. 

65. To leave open one side in besieging a town. 
(see Sifre ad loc.). 

60. To remember what God did to Miriam. Deut. xxiv. 9. 

67. To be perfect with the Lord. Deut. xviii. 13. 

$5. To select the wave-offering from the best. Num. xviii. 29. 

89, To bring an offering of cattle only. Lev. i. 1. 

95. To offer all the sacrifices between the two oblations. 
yi. 5. 

96. To eat the paschal lamb in the night only, EX. xii. 8. 


Num. xxxiii. 53. 
Num. xxxi. 


Lev. 
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97. That the avenger of blood pursue the murderer. Num. 
xxxv. 19. 

98. To avoid the garments of the leprous. Lev. xiii. 51. 

99, To recite the blessing over the Torah before reading it. 
Deut. xxxii. 2. 

100. To sustain the sojourning stranger. 

101. To return usury taken from an Israelite. Lev. xxv. 35. 

102. To renounce protit from the Nazarite’s hair. Num. vi. 5. 

103. To make an ark and a mercy-seat. Ex. xxv. 15. 

104. To keep an oath or vow. Deut. xxiii. 24. 

105. To reckon months and years. Deut. xvi. 1. 

106. To bring an offering morning and evening. 
xxviii. 4. 

107. To offer incense morning and evening. 

108. To read the Shema* morning and evening. 

149. To recognize unconditionally the first-born son. 
Xxi. 17. 

150. To liberate the slave whose tooth or eye has been knocked 
out by his master. Ex. xxi. 27. : 

151. To execute him who has incurred capital punishment. 
Deut. xvii. 7. 

198, 227, 228. That the priest shall serve in the sanctuary all 
the sacrifices; to separate the wave-offering, a cake of the 
dough, and give it to the priest. Num. xviii. 7 : Deut. xviii. 73 
Num. xv. 321. 

237. To separate the first tithe and give it to the Levite, and 
give the poor's tithe to the poor. Num. xviii. 24. 

299. To consult the Urim and the Thummim for the king. Num. 
xxvii. 21. 

Of the prohibitions Nahmanides rejects Nos. 2, 
3, 5, 14, 25, 58, 69, 70, 92, 98, 94, 95, 148, 150, 152, 
177, 178, 179, 190, 191, 199, 201, 294, 307, 319, 321, 
308, substituting for them the following: 


Lev. xxv. 49. 


Num. 


EX. xxx. 7, 8. 
Deut. vi. 17. 
Deut. 


2-3. Forgetfulness of the law of God and of the sojourn on 
Mount Sinai. Deut. iv. 9, viii. 11. 

5. Alteration of the order of the vessels in the Temple. Ex. 
xxiii. 13 (see Mekilta ad loc.). 

14, 28. The offering of sacrifices with the intention of eating 
them in other than the prescribed time and place, and the 
eating of sacrifices so offered. Ley. vii. 18; Deut. xvii. 1. 

58. Eating the bird slain for the cleansing from leprosy. Lev. 
xiv. 14. 

69. Selection of the heave-offering by the Levites. 
xviii. 32. 

10. The acceptance of shekels from heathens. Lev. xxii. 25. 

92. The condemnation on the testimony of only one witness. 
Deut. xvii. 6. 

93. Allowing the faint-hearted to go to war. Deut. xx. 8. 

94. To cause the Shekinah to depart from the camp by reason 
of any impurity. Deut. xxiii. 15. 

95. Depriving the first-born of his birthright. Deut. xxi. 16, 

148. Clemency to a murderer. Deut. xix. 21. 

150. Marriage of the deceased brother's wife after '' halizah.” 
Deut. xxv. 9. 

192. Cohabitation with a wife who has committed adultery. 
Deut. xxiv. 4. 

177. Regretting the poing of charity and the freeing of a He- 
brew slave in the seventh year. Deut. xv. 10, 18. 

178. Robbery of vessels of the sanctuary. Num. iv. 20. 

179. The Levite may not carry the holy vessels after the fifti- 
eth year. Num. viii. 25. 

190. The divorced wife when married to another may not be 
taken back. Deut. xxiv. 4. 

191. Disputing the priesthood. Num. xvii. 5, 

199. Deriving profit from the beheaded heifer. Num. xxxv. 84. 

201. To marry a daughter to one who is forbidden to her. 
Lev. xix. 9. 

291. Profanation of the Holy Land. 

307. Leaving the sanctuary during the service. 


Num. 


Two prohibitions are contained in each of tho fol- 
lowing verses, by which the number of the remaining 
rejected prohibitions is madeup: Lev. xxiii. 4; Lev. 
ii. 11; Deut. xxiii. 19; Ex. xii. 9; Ex. xxii. 21; Ex. 
xxviii. 7; Deut. xxiv. 5; Deut. xxi. 18; Deut. ii. 9. 

Moses of Coucy rejects Maimonides’ mandates 
Nos, 142, 193, 198, substituting the following: 


142. To justify the decision of the Lord. Deut. viii. 5. 
193. To reckon the solstices and constellations. Deut. iv. 6. 
198, To keep far from a false matter. Ex. xxiii. 7. 


Of the prohibitions he rejects Nos. 14, 26, 67, 
70, 78, 95, 140, 150, 152, 165, 177, 178, 199, 266, 278, 
289, 291, substituting the following: 


14. Abandonment of the Torah. Deut. iv. 9. 
26. The kissing of idols. Ex. xxiii. 24. 
67. The making of idols. Ley. xxvi. 1. 
70. Pride. Deut, viii. 14. 

78. Prostitution of a daughter of Israel. 
95. Cursing oneself. Deut. iv. 

140. A priest may not make himself unclean for the dead, 

Lev. xxi. 1. 


There are two prohibitions in each of the follow- 
ing verses, by which the number of the remaining 
rejected prohibitions is made up: Ex. xii. 9; Lev. 
ii. 11; Deut. xxiii. 1, 18, 18; xxiv. 6. 

Joseph of Corbeil has the following mandates 
not found in the lists of Maimonides, Nahmanides, 
and Moses of Coucy: 


Lev. xix. 29. 


To gaze upon the fringes. Num. xv. 39. 

To show kindness toward the needy, both in feeling and in 
deed; to bury the dead; and to show forbearance. Ex. xviii. 20. 

To practise modesty in privacy. Deut. xxiii. 15. 

To remember the Exodus from Egypt. Deut. xvi. 8. 

To love admonition. Deut. x. 16. 

To teach. Lev. x. li. 

To cleanse soiled vessels with boiled water and to immerse 
vessels. Num. xxxi. 28. 

To give to the stranger meat forbidden to Israelites. Deut, 
xiv. 21. 

To sanctify the first-born of clean cattle. Deut. xv. 19. 

That men shall live with their wives, but keep from them at 
certain times. Deut. xxiv. 5; Lev. xv. 8l. 

To blot out the names of idols, to break down their pillars, 
and hew down the "asherim." Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3. 

To burn the asherah, demolish the places of idolatrous wor- 
ship, break down the altars, and destroy the vessels used for 
idolatry. Deut. xii. 9; Num. xxx. 52; Deut. vii. 5; xii. 2, 3. 


The prohibitions not included by the other com- 
pilers, but found in the Semak, are: 


Intolerance of admonition. Deut. x. 16. 
Self-righteousness. Deut. ix. 4. 

Delay in attending to the natural needs. 
Sodomy. Ex. xx. 14. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bloch, Les 613 Lois,in Rev. Et. Juives, 
i. 197 et seq., v. 25 et seq.; Michael Creizenaeh, Thoriag, 
1833; M. Brueck, Das Mosaische Judenthum, 1837; D 
Rosin, Lin Compendium der Jüdischen Gesetzeskunde, 
Breslau, 1971; Jellinek, Konteris Taryag, Vienna, 1878; 

Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1896, p. 248. 


Deut. xxiii. 15. 


K. I. Bn. 
COMMANDMENTS, THE TEN. See Dec- 
ALOGUE. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE. See 
BIBLE EXEGESIS. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE TALMUD. 
See TALMUD, COMMENTARIES TO TILE. 

COMMERCE: Sale or exchange of goods, gen- 
erally ona large scale. During the Biblical period 
the Hebrews in Palestine had what is known asa 
natural self-sufficing economy (Benzinger, “ Arch." 
p. 2138)—that is, each household grew or made all 
the food, tools, and clothing it needed. A few arti- 
cles of luxury or necessity, such as gold, silver, iron, 
and salt, which could not be found on the Isracl- 
itish farms, were supplied by merchants, who car- 
ried them round the country, and for that reason 
were known as “soher” (from a root meaning “to 
wander?)  'These merchants were almost exclu- 
sively Canaanites, probably Philistines, Hence, 
when the goodwife sells her wool (Prov. xxxi. 24) 
she disposes of it to the Canaanites (A. V. “mer- 
chants”). The Israclite tribes were mainly settled 
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on the uplands of Palestine, and therefore were not 
touched by the streams of commerce which flowed 
by the two great caravan routes along the coast, 
through Tyre, Acco, and Gaza, to Egypt, and from 
south Arabia, through Petra on the east side of the 
Jordan, to Damascus (Herzfeld, * Handelsgeschichte 
der Juden,” pp. 22, 28). 

The chief references to commerce in the Old Tes- 
tament are, accordingly, to that of other than Israel- 
itish peoples—to Ishmaelites (Gen. xxxvii. 25) and 
Phenicians (Isa. xxiii.; Ezek. xxvii. 97). ltisonly 
with the reign of Solomon that any signs are given 

of extensive external trade on the 
Solomon’s part of the Israelites. Solomon was 

Foreign himself a large exporter of wheat and 

Commerce. oil, which he paid to Hiram, King of 

Tyre, for timber and the use of skilled 
workmen (I Kings v. 25 [Hebr.]; I Kings vii). He 
doubtless obtained horses and chariots from Egypt 
(I Kings x. 28, 29) by similar payments. It is even 
recorded of Solomon that he sent ships of Tharshish 
every three years from Ezion-geber to Ophir, whence 
the fleet brought back gold, silver, iron, apes, and 
peacocks (I Kings x. 22). Solomon’s example evi- 
dently led to a general development of trading 
(I Kings x. 15), but it was not followed up by his 
successors. Jehoshaphat tried in vain to revive the 
voyages to Ophir (I Kings xxii. 48), and the Proph- 
ets when speaking of merchants identify them with 
Canaanites or Philistines (Hosea xii. 7; Isaiah xxiii. 
11; Zeph. i. 11; compare Job xli. 6). It has been 
assumed from the songs of Deborah, Jacob, and 
Moses (Judges v. 17; Gen. xlix. 18; Deut. xxxiii. 
18, 19) that the tribes of Dan, Zebulun, and Issachar 
were connected with the Mediterranean trade; but 
there is very little evidence of this, and the ships 
used were known by a foreign name as *ships of 
Tharshish.” 

There seem to have been some attempts to en- 
courage foreign trade in the northern kingdom, as 
Ahab is reported to have obtained from Ben-hadad 
the right to have “huzot” in Damascus (I Kings xx. 
34); in other words, the Israelites were allowed a 
special street or bazaar in the market of Damascus. 
A somewhat similar activity on the part of Judah is 
indicated in Isaiah ii. 6 (Hebr.), where the “con- 
tracts made with the sons of aliens” refer, accord- 
ing to Cheyne, to the renewed commercial activity 
of the reigns of Uzziah and Jotham (II Kings xiv. 
22, xvi. 6). The treasures of the kings must have 
been obtained indirectly from commerce; the tribute 
of Hezekiah to Sennacherib, which, according to the 
Taylor cylinder, amounted to 80 talents of gold and 
800 of silver, besides precious stones, must have been 
secured in this way. The luxurious feminine ap- 
parel indicated in Isaiah iii. 18-24 must also have been 
obtained by commerce. Notwithstanding this, the 
merchant's profession was despised (Hosea xii. 7; 
compare Ecclus. [Sirach] xxvi. 29, xxvii. 2). The 
few laws relating to business in the Pentateuch and 
dealing with weights (Lev. xix. 85, 36), loans to the 
poor (à. xxv. 86, 37), usury (Deut. xxiii. 20), debts 
in the Sabbatical year (Deut. xv. 2), and slave-tra- 
ding (Lev. xxv. 44, 45), show that very little busi- 
ness was done, "The fact that even tribute was paid 
in kind (I Sam. xvi. 20, xvii. 18) proves that not 


much attention was paid to commerce, as is also 
proved by the fact that no coined money was made 
till the time of the Maccabees (see Money). 

The highlands of Palestine in Bible times do not 
seem to have supplied very much material for for- 
eign commerce. Honey, balsam, wheat, and oil 

were forwarded to Phenicia (I Kings 


Exports v.11; Ezraiii. 7; Ezek. xxvii. 17), 
and while spices, balm, myrrh, honey, pis- 
Imports.  tachio nuts, almonds, and oil were for- 


warded to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 25; 
Hosea xii. 1) In return timber was sent from Phe- 
nicia (I Kings v. 11); corn, horses, and chariots from 
Egypt (Gen. xli. 57; I Kings x. 29); gold, silver, 
spices, precious stones, ivory, apes, peacocks, armor, 
and mules from Arabia, OPHIR, and other Eastern 
countries. Wool and sheep were sent as tribute from 
Moab (II Kings iii. 4). Within Palestine itself salt 
was sent from the Dead Sea, cattle and wool from the 
pastures beyond the Jordan, corn chiefly from the 
plain of Esdraelon. "These were sent up to the mar- 
kets, one of which seems to have been at Jerusalem, 
ata place called * Maktesh ” (Zeph. i. 11); later on 
there was a market even in the Temple precincts 
(John ii. 14). 

Merchants carried wares to their customers or to 
the markets (Neh. xiii. 16) by caravans of camels, 
asses, mules, or oxen (Gen. xxiv. 10, xlii. 26, xliii. 
18; I Kings v. 7; I Chron. xii. 40); sometimes mer- 
chandise was carried by slaves (II Kings v. 28). 

After the return from the Exile the small and im- 
poverished Jewish community had little business to 

transact except at Jerusalem, and even 
After there it was conducted mainly by 
the Exile. Phenicians (Neh. iii. 81, 32; xiii. 15- 
20). When Jonah sailed for Tarshish 
he had to embark in a Gentile vessel, showing that 
little maritime trade was undertaken by the Jews. 
With the spread of Hellenism in the East, however, 
there were Greek mercantile settlements in Ptolemais, 
with connections with the coast of Palestine along 
the Gaza, Ashkelon, and Dor route (Schürer, * Ge- 
schichte," ii. 15); and by the time of Hyrcanus I. 
Athenian merchants came regularly to Judea (Jose- 
phus, “ Ant.” xiv. 8, § 5; * Corp. Insc. Att.” ii., No. 
470). It was with the intention of developing the 
foreign trade of Judea that Simon Maccabeus took 
Joppa (I Macc. xiv. 5), and similarly Herod built 
Cæsarea for a port (Josephus, l.c. xv. 9, & 6). 

By Maccabean times, indeed, it seems to have be- 
come a custom for the villagers to carry their prod- 
ucts into towns once a month (I Macc. i. 58). Later 
on this became extended to twice a week, Mondays 
and Thursdays being traditionally set aside as mar- 
ket days; and the custom of having special services 
in synagogues on these days can be traced back to 
this period. Jerusalem became the commercial cen- 
ter of the whole country, and mention 
is made there of markets for horses 
and wool (‘Er. x. 9), for ironware, 
clothing, lumber (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 19, § 4; v. 
S, 8 1), and for fruit (Bezah v. $).. Besides these, 
there were markets at Hebron, Emmaus, Lydda, 
Antipatris, Haishub, Patris, Beth Hino, Sepphoris, 
Tiberias, Scythopolis, and Botna, the last three being 
especially devoted to cereals, which were ex ported 


Markets. 
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through Kesib to Tyre (Yer. Dem. i. 3), and from 
Arab in Galilee to Sepphoris (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 1); 
olives were sent to Italy (Shab. 26a; Josephus, le. ii. 
22, & 2), and olive-oil was sent to Syria and Egypt 
(Pliny, *Historia Naturalis," xii. 54). The main 
ports engaged in these exports were Ashkelon, Jop- 
pa, Gaza, Ptolemais, Rephia, Yabne, Cæsarea, Dor, 
and Haifa. 

Some outside trade in silk passed through Pales- 
tine into Tyre (Yer. D. K. iv. 2, vi. 7). Most of the 
more luxurious products were imported. Asagainst 
87 different materials produced in Palestine itself, 
Herzfeld enumerates 183 brought from almost all 
the known lands of antiquity: camels from Arabia 
(Ket. 67a); asses from Libya (Shab. 51b); byssus from 
Pelusium and India, to form the dress worn by the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement (Yoma iii. 7); 
linen and * himuza? from Rome (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 
10; M. K. 23a); a garment called a * gomed" from 
Arabia (Kel. xxix. 9), as well as pottery (Kel. v. 10; 
Men. v. 9) from the same place; spoons from Sidon 
and wines from Ammon and Media (Sanh. 106a; 
Pes. ii. 1). Beans and linseed came from Egypt 
(Ma'as. v. 8); damsons from Damascus (Ber. 39a; 
B. K. 116b); palms, dates, and carpets from Baby- 
lon; timber, wine, and purple from Phenicia; wine, 
oil, and lumber from Syria. Specially important 
was the trade with Egypt, which probably took 
some of the cereals from Palestine in exchange for 
beans and writing-material. Philospeaks of several 

Jewish shippers and wholesale mer- 

Trade with chants in Alexandria (“In Flaccum,” 
Egypt. $8) Many Egyptian Jews attained 
considerable wealth by this means. 

Arion is said to have lent Joseph the * publican " no 
less a sum than 3,000 talents (Josephus, “ Ant." xii. 
4, 8 7), and the alabarch Alexander lent 200,000 
drachmas to Agrippa (70. xviii. 6, § 3). 

Salted fish was a specially favored article of com- 
merce,as may beseen from the fact that Jerusalem had 
afish-gate (Neh. iii. 8); it was brought from Egypt 
(Maksh. vi. 8) and. Spain (Shab. xxii. 2) probably to 
Acco, whence the proverb * to send fish to Acco,” cor- 
responding to the English *to carry coals to New- 
castle." Lake Tiberias wasalso the center of a great 
fishing industry. Josephus enumerates no less than 
290 boats sailing upon it at one time (* B. J." ii. 91, 
§ 8). Several kinds of traders are mentioned—cloth- 
dealers, horse-dealers, and cattle-dealers (Kil. ix. 5; 
M. K. ii 5; B. M. 51b; ‘Ab. Zarah i. 6; Shek. vii. 
2). These carried their accounts in books (* pinkes,” 
from the Greek má) made of two boards joined 
together with a hinge, and covered with wax on 
which marks could be made. Markets were held 
every Friday (Sifra 140b), and at Gaza, Acco, and 
Botna there were great fairs where slaves and horses 
were sold (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah i. 4. Goods were sold 
by contract (Shab. 120b) and paid for by bills which 
themselves were sold for cash before maturing (B. 
M. iv. 9), Merchants of different towns commu- 
nicated by post (Shab. x. 4, 19a), and there even 
seems to have been a kind of parcel-post (R. H. 9b). 
Prices seemed to be fixed by local authorities 


(B. M. v. 7), and any speculation in necessaries, . 


such as corn, wine, or oil, was deprecated (D. B. 
90b). 
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Notwithstanding this evidence of considerable 
commercial activity, it can not be said that the Jews 
in early post-Biblical times were at all inclined to 
commerce. Josephus, indeed, says: “We do noi 
dwell in a land by the sea, and do not therefore 
indulge in commerce either by sea or otherwise" 
(“Contra Apion,” i. 12). Several of the chief saves 
of the Talmud, however, were traders. Eleasar ben 
Azaria dealt in wine and oil (B. D. 91a). Notwith- 
standing this, many sayings in the Talmud show that 
little importance was attached to commerce as a 
means of livelihood; e. g., “have little business? 
(Abot iv. 14); or, “the less trading the more Torah” 
(ib. vi. 6). It was recommended to lay out one's 
money in three parts: one-third to be invested in 
land; one-third in goods; one-third to 
be kept on hand (B. M. 42a). It may 
be of interest to conclude this account 
of trading among the Jews of Biblicaland Talmudic 
times by the details given by IIerzfeld relating to 
the prices of objects mentioned in these two sources, 
arranging the objects in the usual order: grain, cat- 
tle, fowl, fruit, wines, dress, slaves, beasts of burden, 
chariots, fields, vineyards, and houses, finishing witli 
wages and fees. See accompanying table. 

Hitherto there had been no signs of any special 
predilection or capacity for commerce shown by 
Jews, but they had developed special aptitudes in 
that direction by the early geonic period, when 
they are everywhere mentioned as merchants. As 
soon as the Teutonic nations had settled down after 
the great migrations of the fifth century, Jews are 
found mentioned together with Syrians as merchants 
at Narbonne and Marseilles (Gregory, “ Epistles,” 
vii. 24,45). The Frankish kings bought goods from 
them (Gregory of Tours, “ Hist. Gall.” iv. 12-85, vi. 5, 
vii. 28), and they occur as traders at Naples (Proco- 
pius, * De Bello Gallico ”), Palermo (Gregory, “ Epis- 
tles," ix. 55), and Genoa (Cassidorus, ^ Epistles," No. 
33). They even chartered ships: Gregory of Tours 
(“De Gloria Martyrum," p. 97) mentions a Jew who 
owned a vessel sailing between Nice and Marseilles. 
It is recorded of Charles the Great that, after watch- 
inga ship nearing Narbonne, he decided that it was 
not a Jewish, but a Norman, vessel (Pertz, “ Monu- 
menta,” ii. 787). The Visigoth king Egica, indeed, 
forbade them to engage in maritime commerce (“ Leg. 
Visig." xii. 2, 18). They were particularly active in 
the slave trade (Agobard, “Opera,” ed. Baluze, pp. 
62-65), and Gregory the Great protested against their 
activity in this direction in North Gaul (“ Epistles,” 
ix. 86). It has been conjectured that through their 
means England was brought within the pale of Chris- 
tendom (Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” pp. 
3, 4). See SLAVE TRADE. 

The cause of this sudden commercial activity and 
predilection for trading is probably to be found in 
the rise of. Islam and its control of the lands whence 
came most of the luxuries demanded in Europe. 
Christians could not trade in Mohammedan countries, 
nor Moslems in Christendom, consequently an open- 
ing was left for Jews, who were tolerated in both 
spheres as commercial intermediaries (Cunningham, 
“Western Civilization,” ii. 49, Cambridge, 1901). 
Within two centuries after the foundation of Islam 
the Jews appear to have almost monopolized the 
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Quantity. Remarks. 
pde abe es 
Wheat ii. seah 1 denarius |Peah viii.; ‘Er. viii. 2; 
Twan. 19b. 
SARRE i 2 denarii B. B. 91b. 
ners e sela’ Ta‘an. 19b (famine). 
* meal.. ba 3tolden. |Shek. iv. 9. 
Barley cess H 4 shekel I1 Kings vii. 1. 
OX Lus pak one mina (100 den.)|Men. xiii. 8. 
Tere Ki 1-2 mina B. K. iii. 9. 
THAN j 100 den. Tos. Shek. ii. 3. 
Lap "S 5: 200 " Tos. ‘Ar. iv. 4. 
ene ee de 30 *" B. M. 69b. 
ÜXeIsess sees two 50 shekels II Sam. xxiv. 24 (with 
threshing-floor). 
WU ETT one 20 den. Men. xiii. 8. 
Calves c...e 100 100 gold den. |'Tos. B. M. v. 4 (one 
for 25 silver issar). 
NANT serae s one 2 gela*, 8 den. |Men. xiii. 8; Ker. v.2. 
AL au MA dog K 2 shekels Lev. v. 15. 
MN NE » 1-23 sela* Tos. Ker. iv. 3. 
sheep... es 100 100gold den.  |Tos. B. M. v. 1 (one 
for 25 silver den.). 
Us eruespva one | _ 1-8 sela“ Shek. ii. 4. 
IM cT in 2.4, 5sela' |'Tos. Ker. iv. 3. 
LAMD. asserere 3 4 sela‘ Hag. i. 2; Bek. 11a. 
NMeubssceveem litra iden. Gen. R. 49 [?]. 
DüVOS iive pair  |gold, silver den.|Ker. i. 7 (exceptional). 
Sparrows ..... j- jssar Matt. x. 29. 
i — five 2 issar Luke xii. 6. 
ligstesssc uen 3-4 1 issar Ma‘as. ii. 5, 6. 
Pomegranate.| one {1 peruta (issar) |Me'i. vi. 4. 
Citron........ Mu 1-3" s zs 
WIDÉSS eaae xestes 
(sextar.) 4 loma ‘Ab. Zarah 31b. 
Olive-oil ..... amphora | 1 Tyrian sela‘ Josep “Beadle n 
2], 8 2. 
APT 80 xestes | 4 den. drachm. |idem, "* Vita," 8 13. 
Sitios eve cs one den. Yer. Shab. viii. 7. 
LA eer = Dr Tos. B. M. iii. 3. 
LAE RR IS 14 gold den. |Me'i. vi. 4. 
Tallit eoa too » 12 den. Mort 
i Me UN ae 2i ai Tos. ‘Ar. iv. 2. 
LE E 50 " Tos. Shek. ii. 4. 
(0 NM E M = $c B. K. 119a. 
Mantle....... a 12 mina B. B. ix. 7 (excep- 
tional). 
Slaves eere $ 20 shekels Gen. xxxvii. 28 (Jo- 
» seph). 
PS UAA 2 80 ^" Ex. xxi. 82. 
pam m i 50 "C" Lev. xxvii. 9, 4. 
be (female [11 30 wb be bt 
um Be 100 ** * Ar, vi. 5. 
IT eee Bae 120 drachmas |Jos. " Ant." xii. 2,§3. 
NSS pue ur TET + 100-200 den. B. K. x. 4. 
Horse ........ P 150 shekels I Rings x. 29. 
Chariot....... a 600 ^" sk 2 
Field. veo TT op cw Lev. xxvii. 16 (requir- 
ing a homer of oats 
for seed). 
Vineyard.....] ae 1,000 * Isa. vii. 23: Cant. viii. 


House ........ 
Wages (day- 

laborer).... 
Hil- 


(Os settee 


10 gold den. 
] den. 


3 den. 


11 (with 1,000 vines). 
Yer. Ket. iv. 18. 


Matt. xX. 2. 


Yoma 35b. 


10 shekels per|Judges xv. 10. 


annum 


3 den. 


trade between Europe and Asia. 
able passage in the “Book of Ways,” written about 
817 by Ibn Khordadhbeh (ed. De Goeje, in “ Bibl. 
Geogr. Arab." vi. 114), giving the routes adopted 
by these Jewish merchants. 


Luke x. 3a. 


There isa remark- 


ROUTES OF THE JEWISH MERCHANTS CALLED RADANITES. 
‘These merchants speak Persian, Roman [Greek], Arabic, the 


language of the Franks, Spanish, and Slay. 


They journey from 


west to east, from east to west, partly on land, partly by sea. 
fhey transport from the West eunuchs, female slaves. boys, 


suk, castor, marten and other furs, and swords. 
ship in the land of the Franks, on the Western Sea, and steer 
for Farama [Pelusium]. 


They take 


There they load their goods on the 
backs of camels and go by land to Kolzum [Suez] in five days’ 
journey over a distance of twenty-five farsakhs [parasangs]. 


Commerce 


They embark in the East Sea [Red Sea], and sail from Kolzum 
to El-Tar [port of Medina] and Jeddah [port of Mecca]: then 
they go to Sind, India, and China. On their return they carry 
back musk, aloes, camphor, cinnamon, and other products of 
the Eastern countries to Kolzum,and bring them to Farama, 
where they again embark on the Western Sea. Some make sail 
for Constantinople to sell their goods to the Romans; others go 
to the palace of the king of the Franks to place their goods. 

"Gometimes these Jew merchants, When embarking in the 
Jand of the Franks in the Western Sea, make for Antioch [at the 
mouth of the Orontes] ; thence they go by land to Al-Jabia [?], 
Al-Hanaya [on the bank of the Euphrates], where they arrive 
after three days’ march. ‘There they embark on the Euphrates 
for Bagdad, and then sail down the Tigris to Al-Obolla. From 
Al-Obolla they sail for Oman, Sind, Hind, and China. 

“ These different journeys can also be made by land. The mer- 
chants that start from Spain or France go to Sous Al-Akca [Mo- 
rocco], and then to Tangiers, whence they march to Kairowan 
and the capital of Egypt. Thence they go to Ar-Rainla, visit 
Damascus, Al-Koufa, Bagdad, and Bassora, cross Ahwaz, t ersia, 
Kirman, Sind, Hind, and arrive at China. Sometimes they like- 
wise take the route behind Rome, and, passing through the coun- 
try of the Slavs, arrive at Khamlij, the capital of the Chazars. 
They embark on the Jorjan Sea, arrive at Balkh, betake them- 
selves from there across the Oxus, and continue their journey 
toward Yourt, Toghozghor, and from there to China.” 


The name “Radanites” is a puzzle, but probably 
refers to the commercial metropolis of Persia—Rai 
(Rhaga), near Teheran, which was the commercial 
center for Armenia, Chorasan, and Chazaria (Ritter, 
* Asien,” vi. 1, 595). Theinfluence of the Radanites 
probably accounts for the adoption by the court of 
Chazaria of the Jewish religion (see Cuazans), and 
it is also probable that the mission of a Jewish en- 
voy from Charles the Great to Harun al-Rashid is 
connected with this extensive commerce. The Jews 
also appear to have taken wares from Byzantium to 
Prague, and to have exchanged them for corn, tin, 
lead, and slaves, from the Russians and Slavs who 
met them there (Ibrahim ibn Ya'kub, quoted by G. 
Jacob, Handelsartikel der Araber,” p.9, Derlin,1891). 
The large number of Arabic coins found through- 
out northeastern Europe (as many as twenty thou- 
sand in Sweden alone) shows the great extent of this 
Baltic trade with Chazaria, mainly conducted by 
Jews. 

The spice trade appears to have been practically 
monopolized by Jews (Gregory of Tours, iv. 12, 35; 
vi. 5); and this was of consequence because of the 
demand for condiments to flavor the salted meats 
and fish on which medieval Europe lived during 
winter. An indication of the extent of their Lyons 
trade is found in the complaint of Agobard that, to 
suit their convenience, the market-day had been 
changed from Saturday to another day in the week 
(“De Insolentia,” p. 64); indeed, so important had 
their commercial position in medieval Europe be- 
come by the tenth century that a usual formula in 
charters and like documents was “Jews and other 
merchants" (Stobbe, *Juden in Deutschland," pp. 
103, 199, 200, 231). The emperor Henry IV. gave 
them permission to sell wine, pigments, and drugs 
(cb. p. 981). In the tenth century the commercial 
rivalsof the Jews began to take measures to restrain 
theiractivity. The Venetians, for example, forbade 
ships’ captains to take Jewish passengers on their 
voyages to the Levant (Depping, “ Histoire du Com- 
merce,” ii. 22). Similarly as late as 1341 no Jew was 
allowed to pass from Aix to Alexandria, and only 
four each year for the Levant. 

But the first systematic repression of Jewish com- 
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mercial activity began in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries during the Crusades. <All trade in the 
towns began to be monopolized by the merchants’ 


gilds, from which Jews were ex- 
Influence cluded. In England, for example, 


of there is only one known instance of 
Crusades. a Jew in a merchant gild (Kitchin, 
“ Winchester," p. 108); so the only 
way in which Jews could obtain possession of mer- 
chandise was not by direct purchase, but as pledges 
for money lent. Inthis way, for example, Aaron of 
Lincoln came into possession of large quantities of 
corn at the time of his death (see *'Trans. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. Eng." iii. 164, 165); and a large amount of corn 
was included in the property which escheated to the 
king on the expulsion of the Jews from Hereford (ib. 
i. p. 144-158). Heliot of Vesoul and his company sim- 
ilarly came into possession of stuffs and vestments 
which they transported by horses and carriages to 
various customers. They also sold wheat, soap, 
paper, wax, fur, leather, harnesses, kitchen utensils, 
spoons, forks, girdles, ete., besides horses and cattle 
(I. Loeb, in “Rev. Et. Juives,” ix. 89); but these 
sales, which took place in the presence of the prov- 
ost, and, probably, were mostly sales of pledges, 
can not be regarded as the ordinary sales of com- 
merce, in which the buyer competes in open market 
and afterward sells at his own time, and without in- 
tervention of officials. Whatever the commercial 
activity of the Jews in the Middle Ages and after 
the Crusades, it was incidental to their MoNEYv-LEND- 
ING, TRADE OF, and PawxnnokEens. W. Roscher 
traces to their activity in this regard the introduction 
into commercial law of three important innovations 
which indirectly affected commerce: (1) the making 
ofloansoninterest; (2) theretention of goods bought 
bona fide, which has been applied in later commer- 
ciallaw to bonds and other securities to bearer; (3) the 
introduction, or, at least, the extensive use, of bills 
of exchange (“ Ansichten der Volkswirtschaft," ii. 
291, Leipsie, 1878). It is still, however, a doubtful 
point whether bills of exchange were not introduced 
quite independently of the Jews (see EXCHANGE, 
BILLS or). 

Though, as a rule, Jewish commercial activity was 
from the twelfth century almost up to the nineteenth 
generally restricted to usury and petty trading, there 
are occasional instances of commercial dealings on a 

largescale, chiefly at the great seaports. 

Instances Thus at Marseilles, between 1960 and 

of Medieval 1299, a Jewish merchant named Man- 
Commerce. drul, and others, traded in spices, cot- 
ton, and medicines, like sulfur and tar- 

tar, from Egypt, the Barbary States, the Balearic 
Islands, and Pisa, the chief trade being with Valencia, 
Acco, and Bougiah (* Rev. Et. Juives,” xvi. 28). By 
this time Jews had lost their monopoly of the slave 
trade; only two cases of slave-dealing occurred at 
Marseilles at that period among Jews as against seven 
among Christians. Similarly, in 1948 there were 
twenty-nine money-changers among the Christians of 
Marseilles, but not a single Jew. Jews appear also 
to have been interested in the export of corn and wine 
from Vienna to Salzburg (Pertz, “Monumenta,” ix. 
706), and the Jews of Laibach in 1368 are reported 
to have become rich through trade with Venetians, 


Hungarians, and Croats (Scherer, “Rechtsverhiiit- 
nisse," p. 519). It was indeed found necessary at, 
times to prevent their competition with Christian 
merchants; thus the Jews of Linz in 1896 were for- 
bidden to deal as merchants with the citizens of that 
town (Kurz, “ Handel Oesterreichs,” p. 89). In Spain 
the practise varied: in Castile, Henry IV. allowed 
the Jews to trade with Christians (Amador de los 
Rios, “ Historia,” iii. 134, 185), and there is evidence 
of a considerable wool trade between Navarre and 
England, conducted by Jews (Jacobs, “Spanish 
Sources,” Nos. 1568, 1578, 1639, 1647), besides no- 
tices of dealers in cloth, fur, leather, silk, spices, 
timber, horses, mules, and wine (75. p. xxxvii.); yet 
the Jews of Navarre were not allowed to sell any- 
thing without license from the king (db. Nos. 1458, 
1459). On the whole, fewer restrictions seem to 
have been placed upon the Jews in Spain than else- 
where; the silk industry was entirely in their hands 
(Griitz, “Geschichte,” v. 896). This led to a re- 
markable extension of Jewish commercial activity 
when, in the fifteenth century, there spread through- 
out the world aclass of persons which maintained 
intimate connections with Spain and Portugal ata 
time when those countries were receiving masses of 
the precious metals, which raised prices throughout 
Europe and gave abnormal profits to merchants, 
amounting, it is said, to between 3800 and 400 
per cent (Beer, “Geschichte des Welthandels,” ii. 

147). 
The commerce of the Maranos served an impor. 
tant function in the development of trade between 
Europe, America, and the Levant. 


Marano Manasseh ben Israel, in his * Declara- 
Trade. tion" to the English Parliament, gives 


an interesting account of the wide ex- 
tent of Jewish trade due to their family connections 
and common language (ed. Wolf, pp. 2, 8). The 
precious metals mined in America were transported 
to Spain and Portugal, and thence, in exchange for 
Oriental goods, were passed on to Antwerp, which 
thereby became the financial center of Europe. 
Jewish Marano families were especially active in all 
these countries. The Caceres family had members 
in Hamburg, England, Austria, the West Indies, 
Barbados, and Surinam in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Similarly extended connections are 
found with the Conegliano and Alhadib families. 
The Mendez family was connected at first with Ant- 
werp, then with Constantinople, while a branch, 
the GRaDIS family, settled at Bordeaux, dominated 
French colonial trade. Benjamin Gradis sent out 
wine, alcohol, meal, and pickled meats to Cayenne, 
Martinique, and San Domingo, getting sugar and 
indigo in return. The Maranos were especially 
active in the American interstate trade. From Cu- 
racao Joshua Mordecai Henriquez shipped to New 
Netherland in 1568 Venetian pearls and pendants, 
thimbles, scissors, knives, and bells. The Jewish 
trade from Jamaica became so extensive that the 
English traders of that island petitioned against 
Jews being allowed to trade from it unless they 
became endenizened. By 1758 the greater part of 
the British trade with the Spanish West Indies was 
in the hands of the Jews, especially the trade of 
Jamaica with the Spanish main (* Consideration on 
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the Act of 1758,” p. 40). Aaron Lopez of Newport 
nad no Jess than thirty ships engaged in this trade 
(see M. J. Kohler, in “Pub. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 
x, 62). This trade was naturally fostered by the 
Jews of New York, who were not allowed to en- 
eage in retail trade from 1688 (ib. v.). From Mar- 
«villes an extensive trade with the Levant was main- 
tained by Spanish Jews. In the ten years 1670-79 
the firm of Joseph Vaez Villarreal & Company in- 
sured ships to the amount of 866,400 livres (* Rev. 
kt. Juives,” xi. 149). In 1699 merchants of Mar- 
scilles petitioned the intendant of Provence not to 
allow French subjects to lend their names to Jews 
bringing silk from the Levant, especially from 
Smyrna (db. xii. 270). The Gorneyim of Algiers 
practically monopolized the trade between that port 
and Leghorn in the seventeenth century. (Grün- 
wald, “Juden als Seefahrer,” 1902, p. 48). 
Meanwhile in Central Europe a special Jewish com- 
merce was being developed in connection with the 
great fairs, especially during the Thir- 
ty Years’ war. They purchased the 
soldiers! loot and thus acquired capital. 
The position of Jews as pawnbrokers 
led naturally to pedling. These pedlers often de- 
veloped into traveling traders, purchasing the prod- 
ucts of the villages, especially furs and leather, 
which they sold at the Farrs, especially at the great 
fair at Leipsic, which, after the close of the Thirty 
Years! war, became a clearing-house for the wares 
of North Germany. During the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, 15,620 Jews, with 2,362 depend- 
ents, visited the three annual fairsat Leipsic, making 
an average of nearly 240 Jews at each fair. These 
came from all quarters of Europe; not less than 391 
places are mentioned by M. Freudenthal (* Die Jü- 
dischen Besucher der Leipziger Messen,” Frankfort, 
1909). Chief among these were Prague, Hamburg, 
lalberstadt, Berlin, Dessau, Frankfort, and, beyond 
Germany, Amsterdam and Venice. As early as 1590 
Jews used to import fur, leather, lumber, and grain 
from Moscow to Gnesen. The memoirs of Glückl 
von Hameln show that these visits to the fairs were 
of social as well as of commercial importance. The 
Frankfort fair became the center of the Hebrew 
book trade in the seventeenth century (“ Rev. Et. 
Juives,” viii. 75). By this means new connections 
were made with different parts of Europe by the 
rising Jewish merchants, and the international trade 
of the continent became concentrated for a time in 
their hands. The fur trade in particular was monop- 
olized by Jews, owing to their wide connections, 
ranging from Novgorod to Nantes (“Rev. Et. 
Juives,” xxxiii. 97). Similarly the Jews of Avignon, 
in the seventeenth century, used to travel as far as 
Nimes and Montpellier (20. xxxiv. 280), where they 
sold mules on credit, and thus took the business out 
of the hands of the Christian merchants of Langue- 
doc. In 1738 the latter obtained a decree from the 
intendant of Provence prohibiting the sale of mules 
by Jews, though this decree was afterward with- 
drawn. In like manner German and Polish Jews, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, settled in 
the chief English ports of the south and west as small 
pawnbrokers and shopkeepers, sending out agents 
from Monday to Friday to the neighboring villages 


Central 
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(L. Wolf, “Family of Yates and Samuel,” p. 2, Lon- 
don, 1901). 
The amount of trade conducted by the Jews de- 
pended in a large measure on the municipal or other 
authorities. In 1608 Henry IV. granted 
Re- to Jews of Metz the right to trade, which 
strictions was confirmed by Louis XIV. in 1657 
on Jewish (Jost, “Geschichte,” ix. 81). So, too, 
Trade. the Jews of Leghorn were permitted 
to trade from 1668 (Bedarride, * Les 
Juifs," p. 864); on the other hand, the Jewsof Rome 
and Ancona were only permitted to deal in second- 
hand clothing (Vogelstein and Rieger, ii. 198). As 
a rule, however, the right to trade was one of the 
municipal rights, and these were not granted the 
Jews till well on toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century. They were therefore generally confined 
to pawnbroking, pedling, and second-hand cloth- 
ing, in which for a considerable time they had a 
monopoly. With the spread of colonization Jewish 
merchants found new spheres, especially in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, where there was little opposi- 
tion to them. The firms of Montefiore in Australia, 
of Mosenthal and of Bergtheil in South Africa, were 
among the pioneers of those colonies, and a large 
proportion of the English colonial shipping trade 
was fora considerable time in the hands of Jews. 
On the continent of Europe Jews performed a spe- 
cial function in mediating between the domestic in- 
dustries of the villages and the markets and manu- 
factories of the chief towns. Thus in Vienna the 
woolen manufacturers obtained their raw material 
from Jewish traders who traveled round to Iglau, 
Reichenberg, and Brünn. Before the emancipation 
many expedients had to be resorted to before this 
centralization of the wool industry could be effected. 
Thus the firm of Tuchowsky used to have a Chris- 
tian agent at Vienna to represent its interests. When 
he died one of the firm had to submit to baptism 
in order to reside in Vienna (S. Mayer, in Bloch's 
“Wochenschrift,” Nov. 14, 1902). 
Owing to a variety of circumstances the number 


'of Jews applying themselves to commerce is heavily 


in excess of their proportion to the general popula- 
tion. Thus in Prussia in 1861 among 

Numbers adult workers 58 per cent of Jews 
Engagedin were engaged in commerce as against 
Commerce. 6 percent of the rest of the popula- 
tion (Legoyt, “Immunités,” p. 34), 

while in Italy the proportion was as 55 to 5. These 
figures are somewhat misleading, as most Jews live 
in cities; but, after allowing for this factor, a large 
discrepancy still remains. At Berlin, e.g., in 1871 
61.4 per cent of Jews werein commerceagainst 19.4 
of the rest of the population (H. Schwabe, “Berlin 
in 1871,” p. 100); in Vienna, 33.1 per cent against 
11.5 percent (Jeitteles, *Israeliten zu Wien”). Al- 
together it may be said that thrice as many Jews 
adopt commercial pursuits. The particular branch 
of commerce in which Jewsappear to excel is mainly | 
the “commerce of intangibles "—that is, dealing with 
money per se—and they excel as factors and ship- 
pers (see BANKING; Finance). The clothing trades 
seem to be largely in the hands of Jews, both as re- 
gards manufacture and the wholesale and retail 
trade. This may have developed out of the restric- 
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tion to the sale of second-hand clothing, but is prob- 
ably due more to the economic pressure brought to 
bear in the Russian ghettos, The trade in furs and 
feathers is also largely in Jewish hands as a relic 
of the old peregrinations of the Jewish pedlers in 
East Europe, and can be traced back to the time of 
the Chazars. The fancy-goods trade is almost in- 
variably a trade in imports, and here the cosmopoli- 
tan connections of the Jews have helped them to 
achieve conspicuous success. In England the fruit 
trade is wholly in the hands of Jews, because fruit 
can be sold on Sunday, and therefore the keeping of 
the Sabbath is notan obstacle to Jewish fruit-traders, 
In the United States the most striking characteris- 
tic of Jewish commerce is found in thelarge number 
of department stores held by Jewish firms. 
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G. J. 
In Russia: Under the Polish régime—that 
is, up to the end of the eighteenth century—com- 
merce was almost the only occupation followed 
by the Jews in Russia. Neither the upper nor the 
lower classes among the non-Jewish native popula- 
tion cared to engage in it; and it consequently be- 
came centralized in the hands of the Germans and 
the Jews. As early as the fourteenth century there 
was a Jewish bazaar in Wilna. During the Middle 
Ages the Jews of Poland and of Lithuania were 
engaged in agricultural and industrial pursuits only 
in a small degree. After the Polish provinces had 
been annexed to Russia, and especially in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the Jews were at- 
tracted to handicrafts; but owing to certain re- 
strictions placed on these occupations they were 
compelled, as they are even to-day, to rely chiefly 
upon commerce and finance, 

The closiug years of the nineteenth century were 
marked by a serious decline of Jewish commerce in 
Russia. Owing to a steady increase in the number 
of Jewish merchants, especially in the western re- 
gions, and to the consequent keenness of competi- 
tion, commerce could hardly have been lucrative. 
The chief obstacle to its development was, and still 
is, the lack of capital, for the poverty of the Jewish 
population is extreme. 

Business is frequently started exclusively upon 
credit. Consequently, when the manufacturer re- 
duces or withdraws credit, the Jewish 
merchant is often forced to declare 
himself insolvent. But the manufac- 
turer is not always the trader’s only 
creditor. Advances secured by chat- 
tel mortgage are made by banks, by mutual loan 
associations, and by private persons. Usually the 
interest charged is very high, especially to small 
dealers. The *wocher "—thatis, the plan of paying 
off a debt in weekly instalments—prevails. The 
profit is mostly absorbed by the interest on the cap- 
ital borrowed. Therefore, in order to secure an in- 
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come, it is often necessary to put the capital re- 
peatedly into circulation. By adopting this course 
the turnover of the Jewish merchants is, other 
things being equal, greater than that of their Chris. 
tian competitors; but, notwithstanding their re- 
sourcefulness, the Jewish merchants do not realize 
as large a percentage of profits as do the Christians. 

The foregoing applies to Jewish merchants doing 
business on a moderate scale. The majority of the 
Jews in the cities and villages within the PALE or 
SETTLEMENT are not able to start business even on 
credit, and are therefore compelled to trade in small 
wares. Opening asmall store on some street-corner, 
they stock it with a fewrubles’ worth of goods, and 
make a profit of from twenty to thirty copecks a 
day. Frequently the business equipment consists 
only ofa single stand stocked with provisions. Deal- 
ers of this kind are very numerous in the Jewish 
centers, as in Wilna, Minsk, and Kovno, where the 
percentage of poor Jews is exceptionally large. 
Thus, in Wilna their business center consists of 
a cluster of dark alleys, permeated with a fetid at- 
mosphere, and resigned to rows of dirty, ill-smelling 
stores and stands. Although the range of prices is 
astonishingly low, little business is done, and often 
the dealers in the district outnumber the customers, 

The Jewish interest in lumber, in agricultural 
produce, in the export of grain, flax, butter, eggs, 

fruit, wines, and tobacco, and in ker- 
Branches osene, is considerable. Before the pro- 
of Trade. mulgation of the law making the sale 
of liquor a government monopoly, 
the Jews were active in the retail sale of vodka. 
At present Jewish merchants supply alcohol to the 
government in considerable quantities. In general, 
government contracts have been monopolized by 
the wealthier Jews. In recent years, however, 
many of the governmental departments have de- 
clined the services of Jewish contractors, 

The Jews are prominent in the trade in grain. 
They have established branch offices in the chicf 
centers of the grain-producing regions. In the au- 
tumn their agents travel through the grain belt and 
purchase its produce. Small dealers establish them- 
selves at the railroad stations. They pay up to 
ninety-five per cent of the value of the grain shipped, 
deposit the bills of lading in a bank, and then send 
an order for sale to the agent at the port. When 
the sale has been consummated and the money from 
the commission agent received, accounts between 
seller and purchaser are adjusted. The dealers for- 
ward the grain to Black Sea and Baltic ports and 
to German frontier-towns like Danzig, Kónigsberg, 
etc. The number of Jews engaged in the grain- 
trade is considerable, and embraces buyers, commis- 
sion agents, bankers, brokers, etc. To the poverty 
of the crops recently harvested in South Russia 
may be attributed the present (1902) deplorable con- 
dition of the Jews in that region. 

A considerable portion of the Jewish population 
is engaged in the lumber trade. The Jews buy the 
standing timber from the landowners, especially in 
western Russia, and manufacture from it articles of 
various kinds for the home and foreign markets. 

The part taken by the Jews in fairs, which are a 
distinguishing feature of trading life in Russia, also 


deserves notice. Whenever à fair is held they 
supply the peasants who visit the fair with all 
k kinds of household necessities, such 


Fairs. asiron, salt, kerosene, sugar, and dry- 
goods, in exchange for their farm 
products. To the development of railroads in recent 


years may be attributed the decline of this method of 
trading. Another obstacle calculated to shut out the 
Jews from this class of trade is the law prohibiting 
(hem from living in small towns and villages. Prac- 
tically no recent statistical data on Russian-J ewish 
commerce are available. 

There are still some legal restrictions on Jewish 
commerce in force even within the Pale of Settle- 


ment. A typical example is the pro- 

Anti- hibition against dealing in objects held 
Jewish sacred by Christians, such as holy 
Re- images and the like. Prior to the 


strictions. government monopoly of the sale of 

liquors, the Jews, while permitted to 
engage in that business, were hampered by various 
restrictions. Thus, they were forbidden to sell be- 
yond the Pale; and within the Pale the sale was al- 
lowed only in houses owned by the sellers. 

The chief obstacle which embarrasses Jews en- 
gaged in commerce in Russia is their exclusion 
from the interior governments of the country. 
Those enrolled in the mercantile gildsare allowed to 
go there only for the purchase of commodities: 
members of the first gild are allowed to stay Six 
months; those of the second gild, only two months. 
Atcertain fairs temporary sojourn only is permitted. 
Artisans domiciled in the interior governments may 
deal in their own manufactures. Ifa Jew be found 
trading in prohibited articles, these articles are con- 
fiscated, and the transgressor is sent to the Pale of 
Settlement. A five years’ enrolment with the mer- 
chants of the first gild in governments within the 
Pale confers the privilege of enrolment in the first 
gild in the interior governments. In consequence 
of this measure many of the wealthier Jews enroll 
as merchants, although not actually engaged in any 
business, to obtain the right of residing wherever 
they please. Those engaged in the liberal pro- 
fessions, physicians, druggists, etc., enjoy the priv- 
ileve of settling wherever they may choose, though 
their right of engaging in business outside the Pale 
has often been contested by theadministration. The 
senate, however, has invariably decided in their 
favor, For statistics regarding Jewish commerce in 
Russia, see RUSSIA. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW: According to Jewish 
law persons legally capable of entering into any 
form of contract are legally capable of making com- 
mercial contracts also; but it must not be forgotten 
that girls reach majority at twelve and boys at thir- 
teen, Three kinds of incapables are barred out: the 
deaf-mute, the unsound in mind, and the minor. 
Bondmen are excluded because their possessions as 
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wellas their earnings belong to their masters. Mar- 
ried women have not full legal capacity, for they 
lack the control of their property, and their earnings 
belong to their husbands. But the authorities rec- 
ognize the wife that “trades [buys and sells] within 
the house? with the permission of her husband 
(Sbulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat 62, 1); in fact, a 
woman may marry with the agreement that the hus- 
band shall have no interest in her property or its 
income (Ket. ix. 1) Yetthe great majority of those 
women who have carried on trade and industry in 
Israel, often on a large scale and with marked suc- 
cess, have done so simply in the names and as the 
agents of their husbands. 

There is an Assyrian word used in the Talmud for 
“partners” (mar), but in the Mishnah it is applied 
mainly to joint owners of land. In the Codes it is 
used both in this sense and in that of ^ partners " (Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Sheluhin, passim). It will beseen 
under PARTNERSHIP that its formation is clogged 
by many doubts and formalities. Of joint-stock 
companies or trading corporations the 
Talmud and the Codes show little 
trace; there were, indeed, societies in 
Palestine holding their property in 
common and working for the common profit—the 
Essenes, for instance—but neither the inclinations 
nor the purposes of these societies were in any way 
commercial, and seldom, if ever, did they go to law. 
Old trading companies may, perhaps, be recognized 
in the mutual insurance companies mentioned be- 
low, or in the caravan (suse) repeatedly spoken of 
in the Talmud; but nothing is known from that 
source as to their workings as legal entities. 

The commonwealth of Israel in its palmiest days 
troubled itself but very little about ships, and con- 

trolled hardly any of the ports on its 

Maritime coast-line. Its maritime trade fell to 

Law. Phenicians and Philistines. There 

were, however, in Mishnaic times, 

Jews who owned trading-vessels; and in the article 

ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION the mode of making 

delivery of a vessel (n3*BD) so as to give title to the 
buyer is discussed. 

There is also, in a rather crude form, a law of 
jettison, or general average. Says a Baraita (B. K. 
116b): “A ship is going along the sea; a squall 
arises and threatens to sink her, and they lighten 
her of her burden; then they take account, accord- 
ing to the weight, and not according to the money 
value; for they should not change from the usages 
of ship-owners." The reason of this rule is evi- 
dently that the owners of. goods of small weight in 
proportion to value have done very little toward 
overloading the ship. No mention is made of other 
sacrifices for the common good than actual jettison; 
and the rule of apportioning the loss by weight 
rather unjustly relieves the ship-owner from con- 
tribution. But other laws on shipping, now gen- 
erally in force, are not found. Rich Jews in the 
Middle Ages often owned ships and cargoes; but 
they of necessity settled disputes about these in 
the admiralty courts of the sea powers, not before 
their rabbis; and so no rulings on such disputes in 
the responsa literature, or in the Jewish Codes, are 
to be found. 
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There is but little mention of bills and notes in 
Jewish law, though it has been shown under ALIEN- 
ATION that Abraham ben David was the first to 
suggest a form of bond with some elements of true 
negotiability ; his idea, however, was not developed 
by later authorities. In questions of contracts with 
carriers and contracts of affreightment—that is, for 
carriage by water—the Talmud knows no special 
liability of the carrier; he is, like the shepherd, 
simply a hired keeper (see BarnLMENTS) On that 
sort of alfreightment known as a “charter party,” 
where a single freighter hires the ship for the voy- 
age, the Talmud (B. M. 79a, b) gives some points 
which Maimonides repeats in “ Yad,” Sekirut, vi. 4, 
but with a lack of clearness which indicates that the 
subject treated did not come up in actual practise. 

A Baraita, probably of the second century (B. K. 
116b), contains the principles of marine insurance: 
“And ship-owners have the right to contract that 
whosesoever vessel is lost, they will get him another; 

butif it be lost through his fault | NU'D13 

Marine (variants py: see Rabbinowicz, “ Dik- 


Insurance. duke Soferim” ad (oc.)] they do not re- 
place it; if not through his fault, they 


replace it; and if he has lost his vessel while devia- 
ting from proper course, they do not replace it.? 
Thisistheearliest known passage on insurance. The 
Justinian Code is silent: and when the Roman 
republic or empire, as Livy and Suetonius say, 
agreed to indemnify shippers against loss in case 
of war or famine, it was not insurance, for there was 
neither premium nor mutuality. 

Another Baraita (B. K. 116b) approves mutual in- 
surance among ass-drivers (Bp), with this addi- 
tion: “If he says, ‘Give me [the money] and I will 
watch,’ they do not listen to him” ; for, as the Ge- 
mara explains, one of the considerations of the in- 
surance is that every driver shall stay with the cara- 
van and help to defend it. Notethe phrases: “ ship- 
owners have the right,” *ass-drivers have the right,” 
toinsure. Generally, contracts depending on uncer- 
tain future conditions were not favored in Jewish 
law. Of life or fire insurance the Talmud knows 
nothing; nor is it cognizant of bottomry and res- 
pondentia bonds. 

In the Jewish law contracts for hiring service are 
treated more from the moral than from the com- 
mercial standpoint. The subject of apprentices is 
also unknown to Jewish law, doubtless for the 
reason that boys are of age at thirteen and may dis- 
pose of their own services. 

Of commercial remedies only the lien of the party 
in possession for work done and for advances is rec- 
ognized in the Talmud, and this incidentally in the 
discussions on the liability for faulty work of me- 
chanics entrusted with goods (B. K. 98-102); but 
there is none of the complication of the subject 
which has been introduced into modern law. 

For the discussion of other points of commercial 
law see ACCEPTANCE; AGENCY, LAW OF; ALIENA- 
TION AND ACQUISITION; BAILMENTS: BROKER; Cox- 
TRACTS IN Law; DEBTOR AND CREDITOR; OVER- 
REACHING; PARTNERSHIP. 

L. G. L. N. D. 


COMMISSION. See BROKERS. 
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COMMUNITY, ORGANIZATION oF. 
Ancient and Medieval: At the beginning of the 
common era there were Jewish communities at Aley- 
andria, Rome, Salamis, Corinth, Athens, Delos, ete. ; 
at Antioch (in Pisidia), Iconium, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
and other well-known cities on the Mediterranean 
and in Asia Minor. In Pulestine, which even as a 
Roman province retained its essentially Jewish char- 
acter, the whole country formed one community, 
with its center at Jerusalem, where the highest re- 
ligious, judicial, and’ executive authorities were 
located. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, the national life of the Jews was replaced 
by the communal life, on which the Roman form of 
government was impressed. But whilethe Romans 
reserved for themselves the government of the prov- 
ince, they did not interfere with the internal affairs of 
the communities, TheJews still had a centerin the 
person of the patriarch (* nasi "), who had the disposal 
of communal oflices, and the right to levy a tax 
(AURUM CoRoNaRIUM), which right, on the ces- 


sation of the patriarchate, was transferred to the 
emperor. At an early date the Babylonian com- 


munities separated from those of Palestine, and had 
their own head, called “resh galuta” (eXilarch), 
whose authority was greater than that of the 
patriarch. 

The communities, whether found in DDD (“ vil- 
lages "), nyvy (“cities”), or D395 (“walled towns "Y 
were composed of ym *33 (“full citizens ?— resi- 
dents of more than twelve months’ standing). 
YT 3t C! half citizens "—residents of from thirty 
days’ to twelve months’ standing), and “transients” 
—those who remained less than twenty days in the 
place. At the head of the community wasa gov- 
erning board (MDN, ya ^am) consisting of at 
least three members, but usually of seven, and, in 
later times, of twelve. If brothers happened to be 
on the board, they had one vote only between them. 
All communal offices, even that of physician, were 
filled by appointment from the “court” with the 
concurrence of the community. The governing 
board, even where it had absolute authority, was. 
expected to observe the wishes of the community. 
Membership in the board, as well as other com- 
munal offices, was sometimes hereditary. 

The governing board conducted all the affairs of 
the community, giving special attention to the dis- 
tribution of funds for alms; it apportioned commu- 
nal and municipal taxes according to fixed rules, 

and decided on the acquisition and 
The sale of communal property. It super- 
Governing vised the entire social and commercial 
Body. life of the community, fixed weights 
and measures, the price of food, and 
the rate of wages; it issued police regulations, and 
could even interfere in the private affairs of the in- 
dividual; and, in the interest of the community, 
could annul rules long sanctioned by usage and 
precedent. The board wasresponsible for the safety 
and the social and intellectual welfare of the com- 
munity. 

The Jews of ancient Rome were governed by a 
" gerusiarch,” that is, a president of the communal 
council (*gerusia"); an archon (15335 or DID); 


an ARCHISYNAGOGUE (MDIDN WNN); etc. (Berliner, 
“Magazin,” i. 66; for the later communal govern- 
ment at Rome see Berliner, db. ii. 831). In Sicily 
the following expressions were current: “ dien- 
chelele” (chief district rabbi); “manigliori” (from 
by = “keeper of the keys of the synagogue”); 
"presbyter" (hazzan and shohet); “sacristano” 
(N23; “celebrare missam " (literally, “to celebrate 
mass”), to conduct services, etc. (Güdemann, “ Ge- 
schichte des Erziehungswesens," ii. 71, 281). At 
Cologne the president of the community was called 
*Judenbischof? (Jewish bishop), and was assisted 
by a chapter. At Speyer the archisynagogue, ap- 
pointed by the Catholic bishop, was at the head of 
the community. 

The governing board was subject to the "day- 
van” (judge, also called *hakam," or “zaken”), 
who was ordained by the nasi or exilarch, and was 
thefinal authority on ritual, civil, and 
political questions. He decided un- 
aided in money matters (without be- 


ing obliged to make restitution in case 


of an error of judgment), where otherwise three 
lay judges were required. Criminal cases were de- 


cided only by three scholars of standing (1 n3). who 
were usually elected for life to insure impartiality 
and respect. They did not, in general, draw a salary, 
hut when their entire time was devoted to the af- 
fairs of the community, they might receive means 
suflicient for a bare subsistence. They had super- 
vision over all religious and politicalaffairs. Those 
who had been ordained at Babylon were called 
“rabbonim”; those ordained in Palestine were 
called “rabbis.” The title of “haber” (associate) 
was bestowed upon a person who had rendered 
special services to the community. He was consid- 
ered in many cases as arbitrator. A community 
consisting of more than ten members was a syna- 
vogal community, and was obliged to secure a syn- 
agogue, the judicial and outer affairs of which were 
in the hands of a committee elected from the mem- 
bers of the governing board. It wasnot permissible 
to sell or exchange the synagogue, except in cases 
of extreme necessity, nor could the old synagogue 
be pulled down before the new one was built. Af- 
fairs pertaining to the ritual and liturgy were in the 
hands of the arehisynagogue. (This term when ap- 
plied to a woman, as in old Roman inscriptions, 
meant, no doubt, merely the president of a wom- 
an’s philanthropic society, like the “ parnesessa " at 
Rome in the sixteenth century.) Thearchisynagogue 
was especially honored, his office being for life and 
sometimes hereditary. In the Diaspora there were 
honorary titles, such as “fathers,” or “mothers, of 
the synagogue”; thus, the title of “mater syna- 
room” or “pateressa” was conferred upon Dona 
Gracia Mendesia. The “rosh ha-keneset” (archi- 
synagogue) was subordinate to the * hazzan ha-kenc- 
set,” whose orders were authoritative in synagogal 


The 
Bet Din. 


and in general matters; he was also executor of. 


the punishments decreed by the court, and per- 
formed the functions of the later “shammash,” who 
is otherwise called pm mow (“the messenger of 
the court ?) in the Talmud and by the Geonim. 

The way mow (“delegate of the congregation,” 
or “leader in prayer”) stood before God as repre- 
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sentative of those who did not understand the im- 
port of the prayer. He, too, was an unsalaried ofii- 
cial. All worthy persons, however, 
Other and espccially those in straitened cir- 
Officials. cumstances or in trouble, were allowed 
to lead in prayer on days of fasting and 
repentance. Thelesson from the Torah was read by 
the “jp (“reader”) although any one called upon 
was to read his own section. The weekly section 
was translated into the Aramaic vernacular by the 
iino (“dragoman ”), who was entitled to com- 
pensation; and in order to insure the requisite mini- 
mum for the service, ten men, called BATLANIM, re- 
ceived a regular salary to attend. 

The school, like the synagogue, was under the 
supervision of the community, which appointed the 
teachers (called variously mpyn spbp, NJ55D. SHID 
Npu" po). The latter were paid by the parents 
of the children of school age, but this salary was gen- 
erally so small that the community contributed an 
addition as Rp ty (“relief”). No one who was un- 
married, or under the age of forty, was employed as 


teacher. An assistant teacher (N33Y9 t) was paid 
by the community when tbe pupils numbered forty 


or more; a second assistant being added when the 
number reached fifty. Private teachers were also 
allowed. A father or guardian was obliged to send 
his child to school, and he was not allowed to send 
the child toa neighboring school if there was one in 
his own community. Most of the communities had 
their own schoolhouses (zn n2), often adjoining 
the synagogues. 

The management of the alms fund was an impor- 
tant matter; it was in the hands of a special com- 
mittee (APT 'N233) chosen generally from among 
the members of the governing board, and hence also 
called mpna. The mere management, which in- 
volved no responsibility, was in the hands of onc 
person; the levying of contributions, from which 

women, orphans, and the poor were 
Benevolent exempt, was in the hands of two per- 
In- sons working together, who had the 
stitutions. right to fine delinquents. The dis- 
tribution was in the hands of at least 
three persons, for they had to decide on the amount 
of the relief, and any court dealing with money 
matters had to consist of atleast this number. This 
office, also, was often hereditary, and the antecedents 
of the incumbent had to be irreproachable. In ex- 
pending the money the wishes of the givers were to 
beconsidered. "There were two chief classes of poor- 
funds: (1) The nzyp (“box ?), for feeding and cloth- 
ing the resident poor. Every Friday evening a col- 
lection was taken up for them, and they were 
provided for during the coming week. (2) The 
"non (“dish”), for the support of transients, for 
whom collections might be taken up on any day, in 
such amounts as were necessary. Non-Jews, also, 
were to be relieved, but those who begged from 
house to house received only a trifle from the fund. 
On special occasions, as on Purim, the poor received 
additional gifts. Money was also distributed in the 
synagogues for philanthropic purposes. Orphans 
were cared for by their guardians, or, if there were 
none, by the local court (jv n3). 
The irregular or special communal taxes were 
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levied only when occasion demanded, and only upon 
those directly concerned. This fund was managed 
by the treasurer (1313), who was a member vf the 
governing board. ‘The budget included the expenses 
(1) of the synagogue and its service, to which the 
full citizens, including orphans, contributed; (2) of 

education, such as the building of the 


Various schoolhouse and the occasional relief 
Funds. of the teacher, to which all members 


of more than two months’ standing 
contributed; (8) of the poor-fund, consisting of («) 
the " kuppah ? (weekly food distribution), supported 
by all members of more than one month's standing ; 
(b) the * tamhui? (daily distribution of meals), sup- 
ported by those of more than three months’ resi- 
dence; (e) the clothing fund, maintained by all 
residents of more than six months’ standing; and 
(d) the burial fund, supported by all those of more 
than nine months' residence; (4) of the public 
safetv, such as for walls, soldiers, ete., to which all 
full citizens and all landowners, and even orphans, 
contributed, Talmudic scholars only being excepted; 
(5) of the water-works, to Which only those bene- 
fited contributed. "Thestate taxes wereapportioned 
among the communities, which divided them among 
their members. Only scholars were exempt from 
ihe poll-tax, while the tax on real estate was paid 
entirely by property-owners. 

Along these lines developed the life of the com- 
munity (*kahal," pronounced “kohl” in the dis- 
ricts where German-Polish was spoken; compare 
the term * kohlstibel? = “communal room”). Yet 
the rabbi (the designation 5% [compare AW, applied 
to women to-day] was dropped toward the end of 
the twelfth century, being later replaced by *23 = 
“rabbi” [compare Zunz, “ Literaturgesch." p. 284; 
Rahmer's *Jüd. Lit.-Blatt." vii., No. 81; Salfeld, 
“ Martyrologium,” xxiv.; on ND and "WIN DIN 
at Aden, see Rinman, “ Massa‘ot Shelomoh,” pp. 
10, 110]) no longer had the high position enjoyed 
by the “resh galuta” of Babylon and the “nagid” 
in Egypt until the fifteenth century. Until the 
end of the thirteenth century he was independ- 
ent of the community as an unsalaried official. In 
England, before the expulsion, there was one 
“presbyter omnium Judxorum Anghe.,” appointed 
by the king, generally for life. In Poland during 
the sixteenth century he was appointed by the king, 
in whose nume he levied taxes and held court. The 
rabbinate in Bohemia was in a similar position dur- 
ing the same century; but here there was no regular 
district rabbinate, as in Galicia and Moravia. In 
Algeria at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
the appointment of the rabbi was subject to the 
sanction of the government. In countries bordering 
on the Rhine he was appointed every three years. 
Rabbinical synods were held in some placesas early 
as the thirteenth century; at Bologna, after 1416. 
In Poland they were held annually, and known as the 
* wa'ad arba‘ arazot,” COUNCIL or THE FOUR LANDS. 

In order to put an end to unpleasant rivalry for 
leadership in prayer, a salaried reader was appointed, 
who frequently discharged other religious func- 
tions and received the title ?r1(hazzan). In his mu- 
sical functions he was assisted by a “bass” and a 
“singer,” and occasionally by boy choristers. The 
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hazzan was usually elected by the unanimous 
vote of the congregation: it is on record that one 
refused nomination at the hands of the Archbishop 
of Cologne. 
The taxes which the governments demanded from 
the communities were often paid with difficulty. In 
Spain and in England, about 1278, 
Communal even children of ten had to contribute, 
Taxes. and in the latter country the Jews at 
times paid one-twelfth of the royal 
revenues. In Anjou the taxes were collected by a 
“sindicus et procurator universitatis Judieorum.” 
Where the Jews formed one-tenth of the population 
they often paid one-fourth of the taxes, more than 
one-half of this sum being frequently paid by the 
wealthier members of the communities; hence the 
moneyed aristocracy which arose toward the end 
of the seventeenth century. The rabbi (also his 
widow), other professional scholars, all salaried oft- 
cials, and some physicians, were exempt from taxes; 
artisans paid only the poll-tax; in Christian coun- 
tries the hazzan paid, but not in Mohammedan. 
Some communities elected a committee of ten to 
choose the rabbi, the hazzan, and the sexton (wre). 
These three received perquisites. In Poland, Rus- 
sia, and Hungary their salary was raised by collec- 
tions at weddings; and they received special gifts 
(* kibbudim ”) during festivals. 
Wandering beggars were, and still are, a plague 
to communities, particularly as the latter were re- 
sponsible for any trespasses of theformer. At Metz 


every one was subject to taxation if a beggar re- 


mained eight days. The tax for the Holy Land was 
confiscated by the Roman emperors as “ fiscus," the 
so-called “ golden sacrificial penny ” which the Jews 
had to pay to the emperor when he had extraordinary 
expenses (Würfel, * Juden in Nürnberg," p. 49; UI- 
rich, “Juden in der Schweiz,” p. 12). Even to-day 
money is paid into the bnawn YS nep (“the col- 

lection-box for Palestine”). In many 


Fines and countries (as in Austria down to mod- 
Imposts. ern times) there were also taxes on 


meat, wine, artificial light, strangers, 
dowries, luxuries, houses, imports, and exports. 
In Prague there was a tax even on the writing-mate- 
rial used by school-children; in Rome a tax was 
levied for the benefit of the circus. In Switzerland 
the Jews of the village communities paid from 15 to 
20 florins to get timber and foliage for their taber- 
nacles (Ulrich, Z.e. pp. 32, 287). 

In Nuremberg (Würfel, /.c. p. 32) the municipal 
council and judges had the right to appoint annu- 
ally a committee and recorder, who saw that the 
community lived in peace and amity. In Zurich, in 
1985, the Jews were required “to obey the burgo- 
master and city council. If any Jew injured an- 
other the latter was to bring the matter before the 
said burgomaster and council, and when they had 
decided according to their ‘light,’ he was to abide 
by their decision forever, appealing to no special 
Jewish law or to any higher court. He who did so 
was to be adjudged guilty of perjury, and pay two 
hundred silver marks as penalty ” (Ulrich, 7.e.). The 
foregoing was construed as applying even to the 
internal affairs of the synagogue. 

In Spain all the communal decisions had to be 
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confirmed by the government. Here, however, as 
late as 1879, the community could inflict capital 
punishment; but this measure was taken only 
against the “ malshin ” (slanderer), a term which has 
been adopted into Spanish. An efficacious mode 
of punishment. exercised by the Jewish court, and 
still employed by the Church, was the Ban (“nid- 
dui”), in its more stringent form called " herem." 

The communal elections took place in the various 
eountries and communities at different times be- 
tween Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles. The 
SCHULKLOPFER, generally identical 
with the wow, was a curious institu- 
tion. In Talmudic times, and later in 
Palestine, the “shofar” was blown 
at the beginning of the Sabbath. Still later (but 
us early as Yer. Bezah 63a), mention is made of 
xnt"323 nenppo. the * Schulklopfer, ” or “ synagogue- 
knocker,” who, crying “In Schul herein!” knocked 
at the window with a hammer every morning ex- 
cept on the Ninth of Ab. Usually he tapped three 
or four times, but in cases of death, twice; on the 
Sabbath he used his fist instead of thehammer. The 
wpw also acted as public crier in the synagogue, in- 
vited to the festivities, called together the council, 
acted as bailiff of the court (“shammash bet din”) in 
the absence of a special officer, and arranged for 
“minyan ” (the number [10] of men required to be 
present at any religious services), to help form which 
the members of the community could be forced only 
on New-Year and Atonement days. 

Extraordinary legislation for the community was 
made public by means of the “takkanah” (enact- 
ment), proclaimed and sometimes posted in the syn- 
agogue, and written in a book. Such enactments 
were usually issued for a given time only, generally 
for five years. In this way was promulgated the 
decree of monogamy for western European Jews; 
the decision as to when and what taxes were to be 
paid, and as to when the “Schulklopfer” should go 

round. Oneof the earliest ^ takkanot ” 
Takkanot. (dating before the ninth century) de- 

creed that the dowry secured to the 
wife in the “ketubbah” (marriage contract) might 
be taken from the personal property of the husband 
after his death. The decrees against pronouncing 
the name of God, and against making prosely tes, are 
also old. In Sicily begging from house to house 
was forbidden, under pain of the ban, by the takka- 
nah. By this means the inclusion in letters of the 
usual formula, “may he live long,” was enforced ; 
sermons were announced; the rate of interest was 
determined; the conditions under which one might 
move from a community, thereby casting an addi- 
tional burden on that community, were set forth; 
and purchasing imported fowls or wine, lending 
money on stolen property, and building houses 
which would obstruct the street leading to the syn- 
agogue, were prohibited. 

^o M. Gr. 

Each community owned all the instruments of 
communal life. Foremost among these is the syna- 
gogue, with its sacred scrolls and other appur- 
tenanees; one or several “batte midrashim,” or 
houses of study—in modern times Talmudic li- 
braries; lodges for washing the dead; ritual 
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baths; slaughter-houses; lodging-houses for trav- 
elers; places for administering justice and for com- 
munal business; a large hall for the 
Communal solemnization of marriages; a dan- 
Property. cing-hall (usually in Germany and 
France, but not in Spain and the East); 
bakehouses or ovens, for the annual Passover cakes 
and the weekly “schalet”; and many cooking and 
other utensils, which might be used in turn by such 
members of the community as needed them. An- 
other class of communal property includes funds 
for carrying on worship and study, and for chari- 
ties; funds for the use of the general body in deal- 
ing with the Gentile government, for the purpose of 
preventing the oppression of individuals. Where 
the Jews were confined to a separate quarter, funds 
to pave and to clean the streets, to build and to re- 
pair gates, were sometimes needed. In such cases 
they were raised by a tax on the householders. 

The communal property, both real and personal, 
may be bought and sold by the “kahal” acting 
through its proper organs. The Codes take this 
power for granted, but restrain its exercise. Thus, 
a synagogue may be sold in order to put up a bet 
ha-midrash, or to buy scrolls of the Law, but not 
conversely (Megillah, 26b, 27a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 


.Oràh Hay yim, 153, 1). 
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——In Modern Times: Notwithstanding the 
emancipation of the Jews from their medieval state 
of dependence on the government, the authorities in 
most of the European states still continue to regu- 
late them in one way or another. This is especially 
the case on the continent of Europe, where most of 
the states have a ministry of publie worship within 
whose jurisdiction all such matters fall. 

The most important community organization in 
these states was the system of consistories estab- 
lished by Napoleon I. on March 17, 1808, and still 
effective as modified by an ordinance which was de- 
veloped by Martin du Nord and promulgated by 

King Louis Philippe on March 27, 1544 


France (see ConsisTories). The consistorial 
and the system exists not only in France, Bel- 
Nether- gium, Holland, and Luxemburg (see 
lands. ANTWERP, DRUSSELS, AMSTERDAM, 


etc.), but also hassurvived the French 
régime in Alsace-Lorraine. there being three “ Cir- 
conscriptions Consistoriales”: at Strasburg for Up- 
per Alsace; at Colmar for Lower Alsace: and at 
Metz for Lorraine. 

Germany presents to-day the most varied assort- 
ment of communal organizations, due to the differ- 
ent regulative forms adopted by the states which 
make up the empire. In some this organization is 
perfect, and is in direct communication with the 
sgovernment—e.g.,in Württemberg, Daden, Hesse, 
and Mecklenburg—in others it is imperfect, and the 
connection with the state is almost nominal. 

In the kingdom of Württemberg the laws of 
April 25, 1898, and of Aug. 3, 1832, made it obliga- 
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tory upon every Jew to be a member of a congrega- 
tion. All were to form “ Kirchengemeinden " (church 
communities), electing their own oflicers and having 
af their head a rabbi selected by the * Oberkirchen- 
behérde ” (upper ecclesiastical council), such selec- 
tion to receive the sanction of the government. 
The chief rabbi, whose scat is in Stuttgart, has the 
title * Kirchenrath." "Thecongregations are divided 


into 13 * Rabbinatsbezirke ” (rabbinical districts) and 


41 * Gemeindebezirken ” (community districts). The 
Oberkirchenbehórde or Kirchenoberbehórde, is made 
up of a government commissioner, a Jewish theo- 
logian, three or more additional members, and an 
“expeditor.” lt nominates all ministers and ofi- 
cers, and regulates the affairs of the congregations 
throughout the kingdom. 

In the grand duchy of Baden, as early as 1809, 
an organization of the Jewish communities was ef- 
fected. "The synagogues were divided into provin- 

cial synagogues, with a“ Landesrabbi- 
Germany. ner"(chief rabbi of the district or prov- 
ince) and elders at their head—all to 
be approved by the government—and “ Ortssyna- 
gogen” (local synagogues), dependent upon the 
provincial ones. At the head of the organization 
is an “Oberrath” (high consistory) in Carlsruhe, 
made up of an “ Obervorsteher” (rabbi or layman), 
two * Landesrabbiner,” two “ Oberrathen, ” three ad- 
ditional “ Oberrathen,” and a scribe. The Oberrath 
was chosen by the grand duke, the Obervorsteher 
(chief warden) by the ministry, and the rabbis by 
the Oberrath, subject to confirmation by the gov- 
ernment, The“ Ortsrabbiner " were to be elected by 
the “ Jüdische Landvorstand,” with confirmation by 
the Oberrath. The decisions of the Rath in impor- 
tant matters is also subject to confirmation by the 
ministers. On May 4, 1812, a government commis- 
sary was added to the Oberrath; and for the pro- 
vincial synagogues were substituted (March 5, 
1827) * Bezirkssynagogen " (district synagogues), a 
* Landessynode " (national synod) being added. Ac- 
cording to the law of June 18, 1892, every Jew is 
bound to pay a certain church tax regulated accord- 
ing to his general state tax, and for this purpose the 
individual congregations divide their members into 
sixty different classes. There are now in Baden 
both * Bezirksrabbiner ” (district rabbi; e.g., at Bruch- 
sal and Freiburg) and “Stadtrabbiner” (city rabbi, 
as at Carlsruhe, Pforzheim, and Mannheim). 

In Mecklenburg-Schwerin, according to the 
statute of May 14, 1839, the Jewish Church was rec- 
ognized as such by the state, and all congregations 
were put under an Oberrath made up of two gov- 
ernment commissaries (who have, however, no voice 
in religious matters), the Landesrabbiner, and a Rath 
of five, to be changed every four years. The Lan- 
desrabbiner is elected by the Rath subject to con- 
firmation by the government, which contributes to 
his salary. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz has an “Ober- und Lan- 
desrabbiner? confirmed by the state. The Jewish 
communities in the grand duchy of Hesse were to 
be divided in 1825 into grand-ducal rabbinates; 
while Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach (which, according 
to the *Juden Ordnungen” of 1823 and 1833, was 
to have a Landesrabbiner and to receive a state sub- 
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vention) has a grand-ducal * Aufsichtsbehörde ” for 
Jewish affairs and a Landesrabbiner. Saxony has 
only individual congregations and no general organ- 
ization; but since Dec. 30, 1834, these congregations 
have been placed within the jurisdiction of the min- 
istry of education, and since Jan. 30, 1836, the gov- 
ernment contributes toward their expenses. Old- 
enburg, Birkenfeld, Saxen-Meinigen (which, 
according to the edict of Jan. 21, 1829, was to have 
a Rath made up of the Landesrabbiner and a deputa- 
tion from the consistory), Anhalt, and Bruswick 
still have a Landesrabbiner whose election is subject 
to confirmation by the state. The province of 
Hesse-Nassau is divided into Rabbinatsbezirke, 
each with a Provinzalrabbiner at the head, and with 
a Landrabbinatin Cassel. The cities of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main and Homburg have each a separate 
Stadtrabbinat. In some districts (e.g. Fulda, Hanau, 
Marburg) the religious affairs of the Jews are in the 
hands of a * Kónigliches Vorsteheramt der Israeliten ” 
(royal directoral board of the Jews), in others (e.g., 
Wiesbaden), of * Regierungs Commisaren ” (govern- 
mental commissioners). In Bavaria the law of 
June 10, 1813, allowed every fifty families to form 
a congregation; but no organization was given to 
the Jewsasa body. There are at present Bezirks- 
rabbinate, Distriktsrabbinate, and Stadtrabbinate. 

The greatest difficulty in organizing the Jewish 
communities was experienced in Prussia, due to the 
various enlargements of the kingdom during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. In 1815 
portions of Germany which had been under French 
rule were added to the kingdom. In these former 
French provinces the consistorial arrangement had 
been introduced by the decree of March 17, 1808, 
and in Westphalia by the royal decree 
of March 31, 1808. In the province 
of Posen the law of June 1, 1838, rec- 
ognized the Jewish congregations as corporations, 
at the head of which were representatives elected 
under the auspices of the government. "The law of 
Jan. 14, 1884, gave these corporations further ad- 
ministrative powers. A third set of communities 
was governed by Frederick the Great's * General- 
Juden-Reglement” of April 17, 1750, for the king- 
dom of Prussia, Brandenburg, and part of Pome- 
rania, and by the law of May 21, 1790, for Breslau. 
In Lübeck the heads of thecongregations had to be 
confirmed by the * Landgericht." In religious mat- 
ters the members of the congregations were placed 
under “the elders and rabbi,” and were watched over 
by a royal commission. A fourth class comprised 
Jewish congregations, especially in Silesia, for which 
no especial regulations had been issued. 

According to the “Allgemeine Landrecht” the 
Jewish communities are considered as “merely tol- 
erated church societies," like the Herrenhuter and 
Mennonists. The communities have therefore been 
allowed to develop their own organization as they 
best seemed fit, only under a general supervision of 
thestate. Each province, or district, has developed 
a “Verband der Synagogen-Gemeinden” e.g. (East 
Prussia with 45 congregations, West Prussia with 
41, Pomerania with 21, in Posen with 26, Brom- 
berg with 27, Breslau and Liegnitz with 36, Saxony 
with 15, and Westphalia with 44). The Jews in 
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cach place are forced to belong to the Jewish con- 
eregation, no matter what their religious affilia- 
tions may be. Thus the Reform-Gemeinde in Ber- 
linisa part of the Jüdische-Gemeinde of the city. 
The extreme Orthodox party has found this arrange- 
ment burdensome; and in 1873 a law was passed 
bv the Reichstag, largely through the efforts of 
Lasker, which permitted any one to declare himself 
"Confessionslos." Thisenabled the Orthodox Jews 
i0 found their own synagogue apart from the gen- 
eral organization, as was done in Berlin by the 
Synagogen-Gemeinde <Adass-Jisroel, in Frankfort 
hy the Israelitische-Religions-Gesellschaft, and in 
Mavenee. 

The simple form of city and district organization 
in Germany, as above described, has not been found 
suflicient to meet all the demands, and attempts 
have been made to bring the congregations and 
communities into closer touch with one another. 
For this purpose the Deutsch-Israel Gemeindebund 
was formed in 1869; its council sat at first in Leip- 
sic, and since 1883 has met in Berlin. It is a purely 
deliberative assembly, so far as its power goes; but 
itdeals with questions which affect the Jews of Ger- 
many as a whole. The Central Verein Deutscher 
Bürger Jüdischen Glaubens" has a similar object 
in view; while the Deutscher Rabbiner Verband 
(founded. in 1884), the Verein Traditionell-Gesetzes- 
treuer Rabbiner in Deutschland, the Vereinigung der 
Liberalen Rabbiner Deutschlands (founded in 1898), 
and the Deutscher Reichsverband Jüdischer Relig- 
ionslehrer (founded in 1901) deliberate upon ques- 
tions affecting the purely religious interests of the 
congregations. 

Austria also presents à very varied organization 
of Jewish communities. Up to theend of the reign 
of Francis II. (1835) the Vienna Jews were not al- 
lowed to use the term *congregation"; they were 
merely “the Jews of Vienna,” at the head of whom 
were * Vertreter? (delegates); their rabbi was an 
“inspector of meat,” and their preacher a * teacher 
of religion.” The law of March 21, 1890, defini- 
tely regulated the Jewish communities, ordering 
that every Jew must be a member of the congrega- 
tion of the district in which he resided, and giving 
the congregation the right totax its members. The 
Jewish congregation of Vienna is presided over by 
the Vorstand der Israelitischen Cultus-Gemeinde with 
à" Vertreter-Collegium," or board of delegates, con- 
sisting of eleven members and various permanent 
and temporary commissions. Its religious affairs 
are in the hands of a * Rabbinats-Collegium," with 
a chief rabbi, a * Rabbinats-Assessor,” and various 
other rabbis. They are responsible for the proper 
keeping of the registers. The congregation has a 
nuniber of synagogues, each with its own manage- 
ment. There are also a number of unofficial * Ver- 
einsbethatiser.” The Turco-Israelitish congregation 
(Sephardic) has had since 1737 its own synagogue, 
with à * Vorstand ” and à hakam or rabbi. The rest 
of Lower Austria has only local congregations, which 
ut times have combined with a Bezirksrabbiner at 
their head, 

Maria Theresa tried to introduce a sort of consis- 
torial arrangement of the Jewish communities in 
Galicia by the law of July 16, 1766. This provided 
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for an Oberlandesrabbiner and twelve parnasim, 
who formed a *Juden-Direction," which had both 
spiritual and temporal powers. This 

Austria. Direction was dissolved in Nov., 1785, 

because of the misuse of its powers; and 
on May 29, 1789, the emperor Joseph issued a new 
* Judenordnung " dividing the country into districts, 
each having a rabbi who held office for three years. 
At present there is no general organization except 
in the larger cities. Thus Lemberg has a * Cultus- 
Representanz,” at the head of which is a Vorstand, 
a * Cultusrath," and a rabbinate made up of a Ge- 
meinde-Rabbiner, a Synagoge-Rabbiner and Rabbi- 
nats-Assessoren. Bohemia formerly had a “ Repre- 
sentanz der Landsjudenschaft,” with representatives 
from the various districts of the kingdom. At pres- 
ent nosuch organization exists. Thecity of Prague 
has an Oberrabbiner, at whose side are Gemeinde- 
Rabbinerand preachers. Bosnia and Herzogovina 
have an Oberrath whose seat is at Sarajevo. The 
Jewish communities of Moravia have had an even 
still more interesting development. At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century Moravia had its 
“Tandesrabbiner,” “ Landesiiltesten,” “ Landesein- 
nehmer,” anda“ Solicitator.” The law of 1754 re- 
organized the Jewish communities and instituted a 
royal commission in matters relating to the taxation 
and policing of the Jews, Under Emperor Joseph 
IL there was a further reorganization. The special 
Jews’ Law was done away with, and there was 
founded the Mihrisch-Jiidischer Landesmassafond, 
which has been of great help inregulating the finan- 
cial status of the congregations. In 1798 the num- 
ber of Jewish congregations was fixed at 52; in 1877 
at 55. According to the law of May 20, 1874, the 
governing board of every congregation must be an- 
nounced to the police, and the election of a rabbi 
must be confirmed by the authorities. The law of 
March 21, 1890, mentioned above, did not do away 
with the Landrabbinat of Moravia, and it has re- 
mained the only one of its kind in the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. It still has a Landesrabbiner. 
The law of Jan. 1, 1892, fixed the number of Jewish 
congregations in Moravia at 50. 

There is no general Jewish congregation in Hun- 
gary, and the congregations have perfect freedom 
in managing their affairs. The Jewish community 
of Budapest is presided over by a Rabbinats-Col- 
legium and a commission, In Austria, as in Ger- 
many, the attempt has been made to form larger and 
more comprehensive organizations of the Jewish 
communities. The Israelitische Allianz in Wien was 


founded (1873) with the intention of subventioning 


schools, of furthering the study of Jewish history, 
and of combating anti-Semitism. The Allgemeiner 
Oesterreichisch-Israclitischer Bund and the Oester- 
reichisch-Israelitische-Union pursue similar objects. 

In Italy, in the former kingdom of Sardinia, the 
Jews were organized under deputies or syndics, 
elected by the notables. They were divided into four 
communes or universities: Piedmont, Monferrato, Al- 
lesandria,-Nice, each witha chief rabbi. These uni- 
versities were subdivided into smaller groups. Pied- 
mont, under French domination, was divided in 1808 
into two consistories (Turin and Casale); but in 1819 
theold order was reestablished. In what was for- 
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merly the grand duchy of Tuscany, an old corpo- 
ration statute of Cosmo I. (1569-74) ordered that the 
Jews should be under forty * gover- 
nanti," appointed for life by the grand 
duke, and at the head of whom there 
was to bea “cancellero.” Venice hada head commis- 
sion of twenty-four notables (“sezioni rinnite ”). Va- 
rious other systems prevailed in different parts of the 
country, which have largely been abolished in united 
Italy. The leading congregations have a chief rabbi, 
the others a vice-rabbi or teacher. The affairs of 
each congregation are in the hands of a commission 
of from two to four members, recognized by the 
government. 

In Denmark the Jewish communities were organ- 
ized by the edict of March 14, 18189. Each syna- 
gogue was to have a priest (rabbi); the chief rabbi 

was to reside at Copenhagen. The 
Denmark. powerof the latter was afterward con- 
siderably reduced; the congregations 
outside Copenhagen were to be perfectly free, each 
having a * katechete" or teacher, responsible to the 
government. In Sweden, according to the edict of 
May 27, 1782, the Jews are free to form congrega- 
tions wherever they wish; but synagogues can be 
built only with the consent of the king. Every con- 
gregation chooses seven electors, and these choose 
three wardens for three years. 

In Russia every Jew is forced to belong to some 
religious organization; the government rabbi being 
held to a strict registration of all births, marriages, 
and deaths. New congregations can be formed only 
with the permission of the government. "There is 
no hierarchy: the congregations usually have two 
rabbis; one the religious head, whom they elect, and 
a second appointed by the government, who need 
not necessarily be a theologian. The affairs of the 
individual congregations are in the hands of the 
* kahal" or board (see Counci oF Fotr LANDs). 
For purposes of taxation the government divides the 
Jews into certain definite classes. The Karaites 
have their own organization; their head rabbi is 

called “hakam” (see CRIMEA). In Ru- 
Russia and mania (Moldau-Wallachia) a peculiar 
Rumania. organization existed since the begin- 

ning of the eighteenth century. At 
the head of the Jews in Moldau there was a “ haham- 
basha,” nominated by the prince, whose jurisdiction 
extended also over Wallachia. He was usually a 
layman, though the post was often confided to a 
rabbi. At his side was a “vakil-haham-basha.” 
Each community was presided over by one or more 
provosts and notables, whose election had to be con- 
firmed by the prince upon the recommendation of 
the haham-basha. The post of haham-basha was 
abolished in 1832 at the request of the Jews them- 
selves. 

In Turkey the Jewish communities have preserved 
more of a political character than anywhere else, 
Their head is a state official (who was responsible 
for the collection of the poll-tax [* kharaj ^], up to 
1855, when it was abolished), as were the heads of 
the Greek Orthodox, Armenian Orthodox, and Ar- 
menian Reform bodies. According to the “ Hatt-i- 
Humayun ” of * Gul-hane," 1839, the internal affairs 
of the Jewish community were placed under the 
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supervision of a board comprised of lay and cler- 
ical members; with the exception of legal questions 
which were to be decided by the reg- 
ular tribunals. The hakam-bashi and 
one delegate were to take part in the de- 
liberations of the supreme court of justice. A similar 
representation was given to the Jews in the vilayets, 
sanjaks, etc. The hakam-bashi of Constantinople 
was formerly chosen by the Jews themselves: 
though the government might annul the choice. 
They had, also, their purely spiritual head, the 
* rab-ha-kolel." 

In 1860 a supreme tribunal for the Jews was in- 
stituted, consisting of four members, and an assem- 
bly of notables (Majlis Pakidim, Majlis Jashmi. 
Tobe ha-‘Ir), elected by the most important men of 
the community. A new constitution was granted 
to the Jews by Sultan ‘Aziz, May 5, 1865, which 
instituted three different councils: a “Majlis 
*Umumi" (national council) of 24 notables, a“ Majlis 
Gashim" (temporal council) of 7 lay members, and 
a “Majlis Ruhani” (spiritual council) of 9 rabbis. 
The communities in the various vilayets and sanjaks 
are under a hakam-bashi of their own, who is sup- 
ported by an administrative council. 

The congregational system has been largely devel- 
oped in English-speaking countries. In England, 
before the middle of the eighteenth centurv, the 
synagogues were entirely independent of one an- 
other. In 1757 the Great and the Hambro syna- 
gogues appointed one chiefrabbi. In 1868 the three 
London synagogues and their two branches united 
into one organization; and in 1870 the United Syna- 
gogue was formed with the intention of comprising 
all the synagogues of the United Kingdom. The 
ehief rabbi of the United Synagogue has the title 

f “chief rabbi of the united congregations of the 
British empire.” He has at his side a bet din, and 
the worldly affairs of the United Synagogue are 
managed by a council consisting of life members 
and certain officers, of the wardens for the time be- 
ing of the constituent synagogues, and of a certain 
number of representatives at council. 

The Spanish and Portuguese congregations of 
London have their own organization, with their own 
ecclesiastical chief, who is called ^haham." In 1840 
the West London Synagogue of British Jews was 
formed as a Reform congregation; it 
and the daughter congregations in 
Bradford and Manchester do not form 
part of the United Synagogue. In 1887 a fourth 
organization was effected for the purpose of associ- 
ating together the synagogues in East London. This 
organization, known as the “Federation of Syna- 
gogues,” ismanaged by a board consisting of a pres- 
ident, one elected member from each confederated 
synagogue, and one representative for every fifty 
contributing members of each synagogue, and seven 
elected elders, Steps have recently been taken to 
form in England an organization to be known as 
the * Jewish Congregational Union,” on lines similar 
to those followed by the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

The English Jews have also organized, without 
respect to congregational afliliations, the Anglo- 
Jewish Association (1871), the objects of which are 
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the protection of persecuted Jews, and the education 
of Jewish children in Eastern countries. The Lon- 
don Committee of Deputies of British Jews (founded 
1160) watches and takes action with reference to all 
matters affecting the welfare of British Jews asa 
religious community. It consists of 65 deputies: 91 
clected by 18 metropolitan synagogues; 92 by pro- 
vincial synagogues; and 2 by colonial congrega- 
tions. 

Organization on strictly congregational lines has 
been most completely developed in the United States. 
Here cach congregation isa law unto itself. It may 
elect its own ministers and arrange its services at 


will. The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, organized July 1, 1878, in Cin- 

United cinnati, is merely a deliberative body, 
States. and hasno power to make its decisions 


effective in the congregations compo- 
sing the Union. As the Union represents the con- 
eregations belonging to the Reform wing, a similar 
organization of Orthodox Jewish congregations was 
formed in New York in 1898. No distinction is 
made in the status of the various rabbis, a very large 
number of whom are banded together for mutual 
help in the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(founded 1891) In some of the larger cities—e.g., 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia—local rab- 
hinical associations have been formed. A National 
Council of Jewish Women was formed in 1893. 

No international organization of Jews has been 
attempted until quite recent times. The Alliance 
Israélite Universelle of Paris (founded 1860) was in- 
tended to be such; but, though it has branches in 
almost every country, the foundation of similar 
societies in England, Germany, and Austria shows 
that it has not attained thisend. The International 
Zionist Organization, with its periodic congresses, 
has, since 1897, moved in this direction. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Statistisches Jahrbuch des_Deutsch-Isr. Ge- 

mcindebundes, Berlin, 1901; Zhe Jewish Year Book, Lon- 

don, 1902; Kalender für Israeliten, Vienna, 1901; Annu- 
aire des Consistotres et des Communautés Israelites, 

Marseilles, 1901; Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten, passim ; 

William Freund, Zur Judenfrage in Deutschland, 1848, 

18H ; C. R. d'Elvert, Gesch. der Juden in Mühren, passim, 

Brünn, 1895; Franco, Hist. des Juifs dans VEmpire Otto- 

man, passim ; compare, also, Zunz. Kurze Antworten auf 

Kultusfragen, Berlin, 1844 (reprinted in G. S. ii. 204 et seq.), 


and especially Louis Venetianer, The Organization of Juda- 
ism in the European States, Budapest, 1902 (in Hungarian). 


G. 


COMMUTATION OF SENTENCE. See 
JUDGMENT. 

COMO: City on the Italian lake of the same name. 
Como never possessed a Jewish community, although 
asingle Jewish family, with employees and servants, 
lived there for a time and conducted a banking 
business which was handed down from father to son 
for four generations. They owed their permission 
to live in Como to the dukes of Milan—at first to 
the Viscontis and then to the Sforzas—who granted 
them protection partly for the sake of their taxes 
and the benefit to be derived from entering into busi- 
ness relations with them, and partly from dictates 
of humanity, though the inhabitants of Como and 
the adjacent districts were extremely hostile to the 
Jews, 

In 1436 Duke Philip ordered the city toadmit Giu- 
seppe and his son Abraham, of Mantua, to whom 


the council of Como had in the previous year re- 
fused admission. The city authorities, however, 
demanded, in addition to the payment by the new- 
comers of the usual taxes, that they wear the Jews’ 
badge. Abraham’s son Mandolino opened a bank 
at Mandello, Lake of Lecco; and in 1467 his son 
Benedetto obtained the exclusive right for a period 
of ten years to conduct a bank in the territory of 
Como. No more Jews were to be admitted except 
those from Lugano. Notwithstanding this restriction 
of competition, however, Benedetto failed in 1472. 

The city intended to expel the Jews in 1478; but, 
on the intervention of the duke, it made a new con- 
tract with them for ten years, restricting usury and 
increasing their taxes. But the inhabitants remained 
hostile; and Benedetto’s widow, named Gentile, 
was obliged to appeal to the duke to protect her 
rights. She had been required to sell her house at 
a sacrifice, because it was too near a convent, and, 
for a similar reason, to leave a house which she had 
rented; and she was even prevented from moving 
into a third dwelling, for which she had already 
paid. Finally she asked the duke to secure for her 
“a safe and permanent lodging in a locality not iso- 
lated.” As the hostility of the inhabitants increased 
during the excitement following the blood accusa- 
tion at Trent (1475), the Jews disappeared entirely 
from Como. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Motta Ebrei in Como. in Periodico della. 
Società Storica per la Provincia e Diocesi di Como, 1885, v. 


E. C. I E. 

COMPASSION : Sorrow and pity for one in dis- 
tress, creating a desire to relieve, a feeling ascribed 
alike to man and God; in Biblical Hebrew, Om 
(*ribam," from “rehem,” the mother, womb), "to 
pity? or*to show mercy ? in view of the sufferer's 
helplessness, hence also “to forgive” (Hab. iii. 2); 
Syn, “to forbear” (Ex. ii. 6; I Sam. xv. 3; Jer. xv. 15, 
xxi. 7); pin, “to spare” (Deut. vii. 16, xiii. 8; Ezek. 
vii. 4, xx. 17); ¡m and pn, “to be gracious” and 
“kind” (Isa. xxii. 23 [if the text is correct]; Prov. xx. 
98; Job vi. 14; Num. xiv. 19; Gen. xxx. ii. 10; Isa. 
Ixiii. 7. The Rabbis speak of the “thirteen attri- 
butes of compassion," DYN py NIN) 3^ (Ex. xxxiv. 
6; Pesik. 57a; R. H. 17a). Latera distinction is made 
between attributes of compassion and those of love 
(Son; see ASHER BEN DavrD in his commentary on 
the Thirteen Attributes, where he classifies them 
under * justice," *love," and * compassion "). 

'The Biblical conception of compassion is the feel- 
ing of the parent for the child (* pitieth "; Ps. ciii. 
13). Hence the prophet's appeal in confirmation of 
his trust in God figures the feeling of a mother for 
her offspring (Isa. xlix. 15), and Pharaoh's daughter. 
moved by maternal sympathy,has compassion on the 
weeping babe (Ex. ii. 6). 

But this feeling should mark the conduct of man 
to man (I Sam. xxiii. 21); its possession is a proof 
that men are among those deserving recognition as 
“blessed unto Yawn”; and in Zech. vii. 9 it is in- 
cluded among the postulates of brotherly dealings. 
Inversely, the lack of compassion marks a people as 
“cruel” (TDN; Jer. vi. 28) The Chaldeans are 
without compassion in that they slay the young and 
helpless (II Chron. xxxvi. 17); and Edom is cen- 
sured for having cast away all " pity " (Amos i. 11). 
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The poor are especially entitled to compassion 
(A. V.“ pity "; Prov. xix. 17). The repeated injunc- 
tions of the Law and the Prophets that the “ widow,” 
the “orphan,” and the “stranger” shall be protected 
show how deeply rooted was the feeling of com- 
passion in the hearts of the righteous in Israel. It 
can not be admitted that the provisions for the ex- 
termination of the seven original Palestinian tribes 
(Deut. vii. 8, 16) indicate the absence of kindly sym- 
pathy for aliens. Even if these provisions do not, 
as the critical school insists, represent merely pious 
wishes, they are at least entitled to be regarded as 
war measures, and, as such, were exceptional. They 
rank with similar provisions to cover the cases of 
the murderer and the false prophet (Deut. xiii. 8; 
xix. 18, 21). The very horror with which the con- 
duct of the Chaldees and Edom (see above) was re- 
garded proves the contrary. Even the “enemy” 
was Within the sweep of Jewish compassion. And 
so was the dumb animal, as the humane provisions 
of the Pentateuch against cruelty to them demon- 

strate (see CRUELTY TO ANIMALS). ; 
The physiological psychology of the Bible places 
the seat of the sympathetic emotions in the bowels. 
But the eyes were credited with the 


Seat function of indicating them. Hence 
of Com- the frequent use of the expression 
passion. “the eye has,” or “has not," pity. 


The “length of the breath ”— that is, 
in anger or wrath (DSN ‘JIN)—is another idiomatic 
expression for compassionate forbearance. 

God is full of compassion (Ps. ciii. 11, exlv. 8); and 
this compassion is invoked on men (Deut. xiii. 
17), and promised to them (Deut. xxx. 3). “His 
compassions fail not, being new every morning" 
(Lam. iii. 22). Repeatedly He showed His compas- 
sion (II Kings xiii. 23; II Chron. xxxvi. 15). His 
“mercy [or “compassion "] endureth forever." He 
loveth the * poor,” the “widow,” the “orphan,” and 
the “stranger.” He is named Dim mn ('gra- 
cious and full of compassion " ; Ex. xxxiv. 6, passim). 
To obtain His * compassion," as the quality that par- 
dons, sinners must first repent and return to Him 
(II Chron, xxx.) But when they do this, even 
non-Jews will experience His compassion (Book of 
Jonah) For God “ pitieth ? likea father those “that 
fear him ? (Ps. ciii. 13). 

These Biblical ideas become the foundation of the 
ethical and theological teachings of the Rabbis. Israel 
especially should be distinguished for its compas- 
sionate disposition (Yeb. 79a), so that one who is 
merciful falls under the presumption of being of the 
seed of Abraham (Dez. 32b). One who is not prone 
to pity and forbearance is cruel (D. K. 92a), and this 
though to be compassionate has the tendency to rob 
life of its savor (Pes. 113b). The thoughtlessly friv- 
olous is like a cruel man, but one who is compas- 
sionate experiences the lot of the poor man (B. B. 
145b). Compassion shown to fellow man will win 
compassion from on high (Shab. 151a). Eyes with- 
out pity will become blind, and hands that will not 
spare will be cut off (Ta‘an. 21a). Women are rec- 
ognized as prone to pity (Meg. 14b). In fact, this 
trait of its women was one of the glories of Jerusa- 
lem (B. B. 104b). To praise God meant to become 
merciful like unto Him (Shab. 188b; Ex. xv.). 


Strangers certainly came within the scope of the 
rabbinical ideas of compassion. Their dead were 
buried with the dead of Israel; their poor were 
assisted; their sick were visited (Git. Gla, Tos. v. 
4,0). The angels when about to celebrate in song 
Israel's victory over Egypt were hushed by God 
with the rebuke: *'The works of My hands have 
been drowned, and you would intone jubilant 
p:ans!? (Meg. 10b). 

The peculiar interdiction of the explanation of 
Pentateuchal laws as manifestations of divine com- 
passion for dumb creatures (Ber. 83b) proves that 
this explanation was popular (see CRUELTY 'TO ANI- 
MALS), But the Rabbis often lay stress on the fact 
that the Torah takes great care to “spare” (npn) 
the property of man (Sotah 14b; Nega'im xii.). 

God is recognized as the “Compassionate” 
jon; compare the frequent use of “rahman ” in the 
Koran). He is invoked as the DYONIA AN (Father 
of Compassion) So close is this association with 
Him that “ Rahmana " becomes the usual designation 
for His revealed word. He suffers with His people 
(Rabbi Meir: “The Shekinah exclaims with the 
sulfering patient, ‘Oh, my head! Oh, my arm!’” 
Sanh. iv. 46a; but see Levy, s.v. 55). He mourns 
with His people (Lam. R. to i. 1). The relation 
which God's * compassion ” sustains to His “ justice” 
is also a subject of rabbinical inquiry, as it was 
among the early Christian sects. When the shofar 
is sounded * God's quality of compassion mounts the 
throne" (Pesik. 151b, 155a; Lev. R. xxix. ; compare 
also Abraham's prayer [Yer. Ta'an. 65d]). The name 
“Elohim” designates God's justice (15 NW), and 
the name Yuwu God's compassion (non ND; 
Ex. R. vij. Even while God is preparing to inflict 
punishment, God's compassion is bestirring itself 
(Yer. Ta'an. 65b, bottom; Pesik. 161b; Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. 86; Pes. 87b). Philo says * God's pity is older 
than His judgment" (* Quod Deus Sit Inmutabilis," 
16). Thename Yuwuis repeated twicein Ex. xxxiv. 
6 to allay the fears of Moses. As before the sin of 
the golden calf had been committed God dealt with 
Israel according to His compassion, so even now, 
after their sinning, will He deal with them in mercy 
(Pesik. R. 5; Num. R. xii.). 

K. E. G. H. 


COMPENSATION. 


COMPIÉGNE DE WEIL, LUDWIG: Con- 
vert to Christianity; lived at Paris, later at Metz, 


See FERS, LEGAL. 


in the second half of the seventeenth century. 


He was a descendant of the rabbi Jacob Weil of 
Nuremberg. Having embraced Christianity while 
still a youth, he studied theology at the Sor- 
bonne, and devoted himself to the interpretation of 
Maimonides’ * Yad ha-Hazakah,” of which he trans- 
lated into Latin the following halakot; *'Abodat 
Yom ha-Kippurim," Paris, 1667; “Hamez u-Maz- 
zah,” čb. 1667; *" Kiddush ha-Hodesh,” 7. 1669; 
"'la'aniyyot," 5. 1667; “Sefer ha-‘Abodah,” com- 
prising all the halakot concerning the service of the 
Temple, čb. 1678; “Sefer ha-Korbanot,” with Abra- 
vanel’s introduction to Leviticus, London, 1683. A 
separate edition of this introduction appeared under 
the title * Hakdamat Abravanel el Sefer Wa-Yikra, ” 
Amsterdam, 1701. 
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Tn addition to these works Compiègne translated 
into Latin Abraham ‘Yagel’s catechism, * Lekah 
Tob,” London, 1679. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv. 891; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 


i. 184. 
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COMPRAT VIDAL FERUSSOL. Sce FAR- 
RIsOL, COMPRAD VIDAL. 

COMTINO, MORDECAI BEN ELIEZER: 
Turkish Talmudist and scientist; lived at Adria- 
nople and Constantinople; died in the latter city be- 
tween 1485 and 1490. The earliest date attached 
to any of his writings is 1425. The form of his 
family name is doubtful. In Hebrew it is usually 
written 33121232, as, for instance, in one of his acros- 
tic piyyutim, and has been transcribed by modern 
scholars * Comtino." Some manuscripts, however, 
give (MODI or YN; and Mordecai’s biog- 
rapher, J. Gurland, uses the form * Kumatyano," a 
name which he finds still in use in Turkey (Geiger, 
in * Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 445; edem, * Melo- 
Chofnajim," p. 13). He was the pupil of Enoch 
Saporta, a distinguished Talmudist, known for his 
cultivation of the sciences and his tolerance toward 
the Karaites. 

Mordecai was the teacher not only of Elijah Miz- 
rahi, but also of the Karaites Elijah Dashyazi and 
Caleb Afendopolo. Though an opponent of their 
teachings, Mordecai was held in honor by the Ka- 
raites, two of his piyyutim being included in their 
Siddur (Landshut, * 'Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 200). 
Most of his works have come down in manu- 
script, selections from which have been published 
by Gurland, in his “Ginze,” part iii., 1866. The 
scientific bent of his mind is shown in his commen- 
tary to the Pentateuch (MSS. Paris, Nos. 265, 266; 
St. Petersburg, No. 51), in the preface to which he 
speaks of his researches in grammar, logic, physics, 
astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, and metaphysics. 
This commentary, in which he especially criticized 
Ibn Ezra, was attacked by Shabbethai ben Malchiel 
Kohen (* Hassagot,” c. 1460), which attack Mordecai 
answered in his “ Teshubot Hassagot" (Steinschnei- 
der, “Cat. Codicum Hebr. Bibl. Acad. Lugduno- 
Batave,” pp. 202-207). Healso wrote commentaries 
to Ibn Ezra's treatises * Yesod Morah " (dedicated 
to his pupil Joseph Rachizi), “Sefer ha-Shem,” and 
"Sefer ha-Ehad " (MS. Paris, No. 661; compare 
Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." col. 486), and 
a commentary to Maimonides’ '"Millot ha-Higga- 
yon,” printed in Warsaw, 1565. 

Mordecai was a teacher of mathematics, and did 
much to advance the study of the exact sciences in 
Turkey. In his commentaries to Ibn Ezra he has 
often occasion to touch upon such subjects. His 
chief works in this branch are: a treatise in two 
parts on arithmetic and geometry, in which he fol- 
lows partly the Greek and Latin authors, partly 
the Mohammedan (MSS. Berlin, No. 49; Brit. Mus. 
27.107 A; Paris, 1081, 5; St. Petersburg, 343, 344, 
915, 346); *Perush Luhot Paras,” a commentary 
written in 1425 on the astronomical tables of Yezde- 
gerd, tables already treated of by Solomon b. Eli- 
Jah Sharbit ha-Zahab (MSS. Paris, Nos. 1084, 1085; 
St. Petersburg, 359); glosses to Euclid (MS. Günz- 
burg, No. 840, 5); an essay upon the construction of 


the astrolabe, “ Tikkun Keli ha-Nehoshet," as acom- 
plement to the Hebrew works on the subject, which 
he found to be superficial; an essay (1462) upon the 
construction of the astronomical instrument (“ Al- 
Zafihah”) invented by Al-Zarkala, written at the 
request of his pupil Menahem (MSS. Munich, No. 
36,18; Paris, 1020, 5; St. Petersburg, 353); an essay 
upon the construction of an instrument for measur- 
ing time (sun-dial), which can be made in two dif- 
ferent ways (MS. St. Petersburg, No. 361). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gurland, Ginze Yisrael, iii., Mordecai 
Kumatyano (in Russian) ; idem, in Talpiyyot, pp. 1-34 (pop- 
war ed.); Steinschneider, in Bibliotheca Mathematica, 1901, 
p. 63; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 435, 598. 680. Compare, also, 
Fürst, Gesch. des Karüerthums, ii. 297 et seq.; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Voledot Gedole Y israel, p. 260; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 290 
and note 6 ; Grünwald, in Jüdisches Literaturblatt, xxiii. 176. 


G. I. Ber.—G. 


CONANIAH: 1. A Levite who in the reign of 
Hezekiah had charge of the offerings and tithes 
brought to the Temple. Associated with him in 
this work was his brother, Shimei (II Chron. xxxi. 
12, 18; A. V. * Cononiah ”). 

2. Leader of the Levites who in the reign of 
Josiah raised flocks and donated them for the pas- 
chal sacrifices of the Levites (II Chron. xxxv. 9). 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CONAT, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON: 
Italian printer, Talmudist, and physician; flour- 
ished at Mantua in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. He obtained the title of * haber" (associ- 
ate of a rabbi) for his learning, but displayed it 
chiefly in the choice of works selected by him for 
printing, which art he and his wife Estellina ex- 
pressly learned. He embarked upon the business of 
printing at Mantua in 1476, and became celebrated 
as one of the earliest printers of Hebrew books in 
Europe, producing the third to the tenth of Hebrew 
incunabula as recorded by De Rossi. In 1475 he 
established a printing-office at Mantua, from which 
he issued: * Tur Orah Hayyim," by R. Jacob b. 
Asher (1476); *'Tur Yoreh De'ah," by the same au- 
thor, only one-third of which, however, was printed 
by him, the rest being executed at Ferrara; “ Be- 
hinat Olam,” by Jedaiah Bedersi, in which Conat 
was assisted by his wife Estellina and Jacob Levi of 
Tarascon; Levi b. Gerson's (Ralbag's) commentary 
on the Pentateuch; *Luhot," astronomical tables 
giving the length of day at different times of the 
year, by Mordecai Finzi; * Yosippon," the pseudo- 
Josephusor Gorionides; “Eldad ha Dani”: * Nofet 
Zutim,” the rhetoric of Messer Leon (Judah). 

All these books were printed between 1476 and 
1480, when the business was suspended on account 
of the rivalry of Abraham ben Hayyim at Ferrara. 
Abraham Conat was proud of his work; he used to 
accompany his name in the colophons by the words 
“Who writes with many pens without the help of 
miracles, for the spread of the Torah in Israel.” 
He was especially delighted that four pages could 
be printed at one time on a large sheet, and that 
he could produce two thousand pages every day. 
His ty pe was of sucha shape that his editions are 
often taken for manuscripts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Annals. pp. 8-11, 110-114, 177 ; Zunz, 
Z. G. pp. 249, 250; steinsehineider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2866, No. 
195i ; Steinsehneider and Cassel. Jüdische Typographie, in 
Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii. part 28, p. 84; Wolf, 
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Bibl. Hebr. i. 67, No. 102; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 185 ; D. Chwol- 
son. in Sbornik, St. Petersburg, 1896, pp. 3, 6, 7; Chwolson 


Jubilee Volume, p. 68. 
J. M. SEL. 


CONCIO (PSD), JOSEPH B. GERSHON : 
Italian author; lived at Asti and Chieri in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. He published 
several Hebrew poems, including: “Ot le-Tobah,” 
twenty-two sentences on Talmudic arguments in 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet, which appeared 
together with “Shir le-Siman ha-Parashiyyot” and 
* 3'5 Shirim bi-Leshon Hidah Mehubbarim ” (Riddles 
and Their Solution) (Chieri, 1627); “ Dibre Ester,” 
allegorical commentary to Esther, together with 
“ Zeh ha-Shulhan ” (Z6. 1628); * Ma'agal Tob," seven- 
teen sentences of the Talmud (čb. 1627-28), in which 
he wasassisted by his son Abraham as printer or ed- 
itor (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 2866); “Shir 
Yehudit? (Asti, 1628); * Mar'eh Hayyim,” halakic 
matter in verse (Chieri, 1629); * Mekom Binah,” 
comments on certain passages in Proverbs (db. 1690); 
“Tehillat Dabar," a treatise on logic, preserved in 
a Cod. Almanzi; besides a collection of poems, re- 
viewed by Steinschneider in ^*Ha-Asif," ii. 225. 
Concio also wrote in Italian, as two poems, * Cinque 
Enimmi? (Asti, 1628) and “Canto di Judit.” (1628), 
bear witnoss. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 86; idem, Libri 
Stampati, pp. 40. 59; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xvii. 11; 
xx. 129, 130; xxi. 74: idem, in Ha-4sif, ii. 225; idem, in 
Monatssehrift, xliii. 320. 

G. I. E. 

CONCORDANCE (Latin, Concordantiz): An 
alphabetical list of all the words in a book, with 
references to the passages where each word is found. 
The appellation indicates the concordance or simi- 
larity of all such passages. In Jewish literature the 
term is applied exclusively to concordances of the 
Bible and of the Talmud. 

Biblical: The word, in this connection, was 

first used by Hugo de Sancto Caro (named from 

Saint-Char, a suburb of Vienne in southern France), 

who compiled a concordance to the Vulgate about 

1244. The revised edition of this work, made by 

the Franciscan Arlotto di Prato (Arlottus), about 

1290, served as a model for the concordance to the 

Hebrew Bible which Isaac Nathan b. Kalonymus, 

of Arles in Provence, compiled 1487-45. Isaac 

Nathan, also known as the author of Biblio-exeget- 

ical and religio-philosophical works, was led to un- 

dertake this task by discovering, during the polemic 
discussions forced upon him by Christian scholars, 
that, in order to refute the arguments drawn by his 
opponents from the Bible, it was necessary to have 
an aid that furnished a ready reference to every 

Biblical passage and a quick survey of all related 

passages. He called his concordance “ Meir Natib” 

(Enlightener of the Path); on the title-page of the 

first edition, however, it is also called “ Yair Natib” 

(It Will Light the Path, after Job xli. 24 LA. V. 82]). 

This work, on which all later IIebrew concordances 

were based, is the first Jewish work in which the 

original text of the books of the Bible is divided into 
chapters, and these and the verses are numbered ac- 
cording to the Vulgate. Isaac Nathanalso found it 
necessary to add to his preface a list of the first 
words of each chapter. He followed the Vulgate in 
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the sequence of the Biblical passages, keeping the 
order of the books of the Bible as found therein. 
Isaac Nathan's concordance was first published hy 
Bomberg at Venice in 1523, this edi. 
tion being followed by several others 
(Venice, 1564; Basel, 1556, 1569, 1591). 
The first Basel edition has a Latin 
translation of the principal words. An enlarged 
edition, containing a concordance to the Aramaic 
parts of the Bible and an index of Biblical proper 
names, places, etc., was undertaken by Marius de 
Calasio at Rome 1621. Other editions appeared at 
Cologne, 1646: London, 1647-49; and Rome, 1657. 
Even before Isaac Nathan’s work was printed 
Elijah Levita of Rome began to work out a concord. 
ance on a Masoretie basis, which he at first intended 
to entitle “Sefer Beki'ut ? (Book of Scholarship), but 
afterward called “Sefer Zikronot ” (Book of Remem. 
brance), indicating thereby its function as an aid to 
the memory. The manuscript of the first draft— 
probably by the author himself—finished between 
1515 and 1521 and dedicated to Cardinal Ægidius of 
Viterbo, is now in the Royal Library at Munich 
(Steinschneider, * Die Hebrüischen Handschriften der 
Koniglichen Hof. und Staatsbibliothek in München." 
No. 71; “Joodsche Letterbode,” vii. 174). The man- 
uscript of the second draft, finished at Venice 1596, 
is in the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris (Frensdorif, 
in Frankel's * Monatsschrift," xii. 101).  Levita's 
concordance has not been printed; the beginning 
only was issued by B. Goldberg (Frankfort-on-the 
Main, 1875). It has this great advantage over Isaac 
Nathan’s, that the several forms of each word are 
arranged grammatically and lexically according to 
a definite scheme; while in Nathan’s work only the 
various meanings of the same root are distinguished, 
all forms falling under one definition, being not sep- 
arated, but arranged according to the 


Isaac 
Nathan's. 


Elijah sequence of the books and the chap- 
Levita’s. ters. Levita, moreover, added—and 


this was his chief purpose—the Maso- 
retic notes belonging to every word; he, therefore. 
included proper names and particies wherever they 
were found with Masoretic comment. 

The usefulness of Levita's concordance is im- 
paired, however, by the fact that he cites every pas- 
sage only once, and not under every word occurring 
therein. As he says in his preface, his concordance 
is intended not only as an aid in polemic discussions 
with Christians, as Nathan’s professed to be. but 
also to serve other purposes; viz., to be a manual 
for the grammatical and lexical knowledge of the 


. Hebrew language, a book of reference for Bible 


quotations, a book for preachers seeking the Bible 
passages concerning a certain point, an aid toward 
acquiring a polished IIebrew style, a riming dic- 
tionary, and even a reference book for cabalistic 
speculations (*Z. D. M. G.” xliii. 235). With this 
schedule for his work, Levita almost exhausted the 
uses to which a Bible concordance can be put: there 
remains to be added only its utility to the Bible 
exegete and critic. 

Levita’s Masoretic concordance, as has been stated. 
was never published, and therefore could not sup- 
plant Isaac Nathan’s work as an aid to Biblical 
study ; a thoroughly revised edition of the latter by 
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the eminent scholar Jobann Buxtorf the Elder of 
Basel became the concordance par excellence. Bux- 
torf followed Nathan’s work closely ; 
he retained the latter’s remarks on the 
meanings of the root placed at the 
head of every article, but also gave these in Latin, 
and explained every form of the word in Latin. He 
materially increased the usefulness of the concord- 
ance by separating from one another the derivatives 
of a root, the nominal and the verbal forms, and by 
arranging them systematically, as Levita had done. 
Buxtorf’s concordance appeared after his death 
(Basel, 1632), his son Johann adding to it a con- 
cordance of the Aramaic portions of the Bible as 
well as a long preface. This concordance, which 
was authoritative for more than two hundred years, 
was reedited by John Taylor, London, 1754. Ex- 
tracts from it were made by Christian Ravius, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, 1676, and by Andreas Sennertus, 
Wittenberg, 1653. A most useful and important 
addition to it was made by Christian Nolde (Noldius) 
in his * Concordance of the Particles," Copenhagen, 
1679; new ed., Jena, 1734. 

A highly valuable revision of the concordance was 
undertaken by Julius Fürst. In the Latin preface 
to his great work (Leipsie, 1840) he described the 
relation of thelatter to Duxtorf's concordancein the 
following words: *Iadmit that I have used Bux- 
torf’s concordance as the foundation for my own 
work; but I may claim that I have not only revised 
and enlarged Buxtorf’s work. but have worked it 
over to such an extent that I do not hesitate to affix 
my name to the concordance. I haveenriched Bux- 
torf's work with many additions; adding, for in- 
stance, Wolf Heidenheim's manuscript notes con- 
tained in his copy of the book, and articles that 
Buxtorf had omitted, as on the verb mn and the 
divine name Yuwn. All these additions are in ac- 
cordance with the advances in philology, and espe- 
cially in etymology; and in some cases I have fol- 
lowed an entirely new arrangement, founded upon 
a careful examination of the origin and the form of 
the words.” Fürst added new material, and made 
some minor changes, especially by 
substituting Arabic numbers for the 
quotations instead of the Hebrew let- 
ters. The headings of the articles are 
entirely new, having been transformed into interest- 
ing lexicographical articles in which the etymology 
and meaning of the root are explained by the aid of 
comparative philology. 

Unfortunately, however, Fürst goes too far in ap- 
plying his theory of the primitive roots of the Sem- 
itic languages and of the original relationship of the 
latter with the Indo-Germanic languages. This 
theory had been propounded by Fiirst’s pupil, 
Franz Delitzsch, in his work “Jesurun” (Grimma, 
1888), which was designated as "Prolegomena to 
Fürst's Concordance of the Old Testament.” Fiirst’s 
peculiar views on certain Hebrew roots affected un- 
fortunately the arrangement of the concordance, as 
he often places a word in a connection in which it 
would not be sought according to the commonly 
accepted view; as, for instance, m4 (“blood ”) under 
the root DIN (“man”). The work has a number of 
interesting appendices, including: an etymologic 


Buxtorf's. 


Julius 
First’s. 
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index to the concordance; an alphabetical list of 
2,668 Biblical proper names, with their etymologies, 
but without reference to the passages; a listof about 
600 Phenicio-Punic proper names; an index of Ara- 
maie and Neo-IIebrew words compared in the head- 
ings to the articles; an etymological table of Hebrew 
and Aramaic particles; a systematic view of the 
noun forms; “Propylea Masore,” a view of the 
most important topics of the Masorah; a synopsis 
of the history of the Hebrew language, written in 
Hebrew; and a comparative glossary of Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic words. In the “ Lit- 
teraturblatt" of the periodical * Der Orient,” edited 
by Fürst, additions and revisions to the concordance 
repeatedly appeared in the years following 1840, 
B. Biir issued a new edition of Buxtort’s concord- 
ance—in quarto instead of in folio—making use in 
part of Fürst's work (Stettin, 1862, e£ seq.) An 
English version by D. Davidson appeared in London 
in 1876. 

An entirely new revision of the concordance was 
undertaken a few yearsago by Solomon Mandelkern. 
He had found, after a thorough examination of the 
entire material, that “in the concordances of Fürst 
and Bir about 5,000 omissions and grammatical er- 
rors, as well as countless misquotations and wrong 
references, must be rectified.” Mandelkern’s new 
concordance appeared in Leipsic in 1896. "To the 
materialof the preceding concordances is added an 
appendix, containing all proper names, as well as. 
in à separate division, a list of the most important 
particles. Mandelkern corrected the errors of the 
previous concordances and filled in the omissions. 
He arranged the passages according to the sequence 
of the Biblical books obtaining in the Hebrew Bible, 
instead of thesequence of the Vulgate hitherto used. 
Especially noteworthy is the care that Mandelkern 

displays in regard to the exact and 


Solomon logical completeness of the Biblical 
Mandel- passages used to illustrate each word. 
kern's. The headings of the articles furnish 


the lexicographical explanations of the 
roots and their derivatives, while due attention is 
paid to the latest philological discoveries and text- 
ual criticism. Mention must also be made of the 
practical arrangement of this latest concordance. 
Mandelkern has issued it in a smaller edition (Leip- 
sic, 1900), which contains all the material of the 
larger edition, but only a list of the passages where 
the respective word-forms are found, without any 
quotation. 

That Mandelkern’s concordance itself contains 
numerous errors and omissions has become evident 
since its appearance, especially from the reviews in 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift” and in the “ Monatsschrift." 
The editor of the latter, M. Brann, mentions in this 
connection a most complete and careful concordance 
to the particles, and one to the proper names (pre- 
served in manuscript in Breslau), made by Moritz 
Piorkowsky, a teacher in Silesia in the first half of 
the nineteenth century (“Monatsschrift,” xlii. 529 
et seg.). Two other concordances of Biblical proper 
names may be mentioned: one by Gideon Brecher, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1876; the other by Schussle- 
vicz, Wilna, 1878. 

Among concordances to the Septuagint are: the 
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earlier ones of Conrad Kircher (Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, 1607) and of Abraham Tromm (Trommius) 
(Amsterdam, 1718); and the large concordance by 
E. Hatch and H. A. Redpath (Oxford, 1892-97), 
which covers also the other Greek Bible translations 
and the Apocryphal writings, and is compiled with 
extraordinary care. A supplement to this work 
(Oxford, 1900) deals with the proper names. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : The introductions to the concordances of Bux- 
torf, Fürst, Mandelkern; Andr. Glauchius, De Usu Concor- 
dantiarum Biblicarum, Leipsic, 1660. A detailed list of con- 
cordances is given at the beginning of Fürst's introduction. 


A W. B. 


—— Talmudical: In 1899 the library of the 
“Tandesrabbinerschul” of Budapest came into pos- 
session of a manuscript in two folio volumes, con- 
taining the first half of a concordance to the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. The first volume (from N to }) has 
237 pages with 1,890 columns; the second (from 
to’), 169 pages with 1,947 columns. The writing 
is exceedingly elegant and small (cursive), and 
shows equal care from beginning to end. Each 
column contains about 80 lines, so that nearly 260,- 
000 Talmudie passages are recorded. "The letter N 
takes up 648 columns; 3, 504; 3, 241; 4,260; n, 
228; Y, 9; 3, 184; n, 507; D, 166; and *, 491. The 
Talmudie passages follow in the sequence of the 
Talmudic treatises, and are arranged according to 
roots and words, like the Diblical passages in Isaac 
Nathan's concordance, without regard to their gram- 
matical form. The passage is given in such a way 
that it always forms & complete sentence clear in 
meaning, An index of all the articles, with a short 
explanation of the words, is given at the beginning 
ofeach volume. "The work has the significant title 
“Asaf ha-Mazkir” (after II Kings xviii. 18, 37; Isa. 
XXXVI. 3, 22), meaning a collection of words serving 
to aid the memory. 

The author of the work, Moses Rigotz (Rigócz), 
or Moses Sande (7.e., Szántó), who lived toward tlie 
end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of thenineteenth in Balassa-Gyarmat, the chief town 
of the county of Nograd, Hungary, was notary of 
the Jewish community in the county, and was held 
in high esteem by the nobility and the authorities. 
Ile was a pupil of the Moravian chief rabbi R. 
Gerson. Politz, with whose successor, R. Mordecai 
senet, he corresponded in regard to the Talmudic 
concordance he had undertaken. Other Talmudic 
authorities also encouraged him to carry out his 
pln; for instance, R. Wolf Boskowitz; R. Meir 
Eisenstadt (a pupil of R. Moses Sofer), rabbi at 
Dalassa-Gyarmat; and R. Moses Minz of Alt-Ofen. 
Notwithstanding the approbation (* haskamah ”) of 
these authorities, neither the author himself nor 
(after his death) his son succeeded in having the work 
published; and it seems to have remained unfinished. 
The two volumes remained in the possession of the 
author's family, until the last owner, Joseph Weiss, 
presented them to the above-mentioned library. 
The work and the author were first noticed by W. 
Bacher in the Hungarian weekly “A Jóvó," Jan. 
23, 1897, pp. 6-8 (see extract in Brody’s “Zeit. für 
Hebr. Bibl.” 1898, iii. 63). 

E. € W. B. 
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CONDITIONS: Qualifications or limitations 
annexed to an agreement by which it may be con- 
tinued, altered, or rendered of no effect upon the 
performance or non-performance of something, or 
the happening or non-happening of an uncertain 
event. If the event must happen before the agree- 
ment begins to operate, the qualification is called à 
“condition precedent"; if afterward, a “condition 
subsequent." 

A condition may be attached to any contract or 
legal act. The various conditions known to Roman 
and common law may be divided as follows: (1) 
positive, ¢.e., the happening of some event which 
may or may not happen; (2) negative, z.e., the non- 
happening of such an event; (3) authoritative, Z.e., 
dependent on the powerof the party in whose favor 
the obligation is contracted; (4) dependent on the 
party binding himself with the obligation; (5) casual, 
z.e., dependent on an accident, or on the act of per- 
sons in no way controlled by either of the parties to 
the contract; (6) mutual, z.e., dependent on the acts 
of both parties; (7) mixed, z.e., dependent on the 
act of one of the parties and a third person. The 
condition may be either expressed or implied, and 
it may be lawful or unlawful. 

The law of conditions is well developed in the 
Jewish law-books. All these classes of conditions 
were known to the Jewish law. Nevertheless the 
classification of the subject-matter must differ some- 
what from that of the other systems of law. 

Express conditions are created by the use of one 
of three formulas: “im” (if); “me‘akshaw im" 
(from now on, if); and *'al menat" (on condition 
that) The condition "if" differs materially from 
the other two. The latter are simpler, and not sub- 
ject to thesame rules that must be observed in order 
to create à valid condition with the form “if.” "The 
first consideration refers, therefore, to the condition 
“if.” "There are four principal rules to be observed 
in the creation of a condition with the word “if.” 

(1) The condition must be “double” (“tenai ka- 
ful”); that is, it must be expressed in a positive as 
well as a negative form. R. Meïr derived this rule 
from Num. xxxii. 29, 80: “And Moses said to them, 
‘Tf the children of Gad and the children of Reuben 
will pass with you over Jordan, . then ye shall 
eive them the land of Gilead fora pos- 
session: but if they will not pass over 
with you, . they shall have pos- 
sessions among you in the land of 
Canaan’” (see Mishnah Kid. iii. 4). The following 
example is given by Maimonides (* Yad," Ishut, vi. 
3): "If a man says to a woman, ‘If thou givest me 
two hundred zuzim thou art betrothed to me by 
this denarius [coin], but if thou dost not give them 
to me thou art not betrothed '; and after having ex- 
pressed this condition he gives her the denarius, the 
condition is a valid one, and she is ‘betrothed on 
condition.' If thereafter she gives him the two 
hundred zuzim she is betrothed absolutely; and if 
she dees not give them to him, she is not betrothed.” 
Some of the later geonim ruled that conditions need 
not be “doubled” except in cases of conditions an- 
nexed to betrothal or divorce, and that in ordinary 
contracts referring to money matters this form of 
expressing the condition doubly is unnecessary. 


Condition 
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Maimonides dissents from this (shut, vi. 14), and 
his opinion is the adopted law. If the condition is 
not properly expressed in its double form it is void, 
and the contract is unaffected by it. Thus, if, in 
the case above, the man had merely said, “If thou 
givest me two hundred zuzim thou art betrothed 
to me by this denarius,” and had omitted the clause, 
“if thou dost not give them to me thou art not be- 
trothed ?; and had then given her the coin, the con- 
dition would have been void, and she would have 
been betrothed to him absolutely (Ishut, vi. 5). 

(2) The double condition must be so expressed 
that the positive form precedes the negative. This 
is shown in the above example. If the man had 
put the negative form first, thus: “If thou dost not 
give me the two hundred zuzim thou are not be- 
trothed, but if thou givest them to me thou art be- 
trothed with this denarius," and if he then gave her 
the coin, she would have been betrothed without 
condition (Ishut, vi. 1; Git. Tob). 

(3) The condition must precede the act, or the 
conclusion of the contract. Maimonides illustrates 
it thus. “Ifthe man says to the woman, ' Thou art 
betrothed to me by this coin,' and gives her the 
coin; and then expresses the condition, saying, 'If 
thou wilt give me two hundred zuzim thou art be- 
trothed; but if not, thou art not betrothed,’ the 

condition is void, because the legal 

Qualifica- act of betrothal was complete before 
tions. the condition was expressed ” (Ishut, 

vi. 4. In taking the view that the 

act itself may not precede the expression of the con- 
dition, Maimonides follows the literal meaning of 
the Mishnah (B. M. vii. 11): * And every condition 
which is preceded by the act is void." Other au- 
thorities go even further, and maintain that thesub- 
stance of the contract may not even be expressed 
before the condition is expressed, or else the condi- 
tion is void (Maggid Mishneh to “Yad,” Ishut, 
vi. 4). Thus the contract and the condition in the 
following case are well expressed: “If you do this I 
will give you that; but if you do not do this I will 
not give vou that." But if a party says, "I will 
give you this if vou do that," the condition is void. 

(4) The condition must be one possible of fulfil- 
ment. If the condition of the contract is that the 
party shall climb into heaven, or walk through 
the sea, or swallow a reed a hundred yards long, the 
condition is void, and the contract is complete with- 
out condition (B. M. 94a). 

The condition created by the words “ me'akshaw 
im” (from now on, if) differs in many important re- 


spects from the condition “if.” The latter is, in fact. 
a condition precedent, and the former a quasi condi- 
tion subsequent. Where the condition is that a cer- 
tain thing shall be done “if” something else is done, 
the condition must be fulfilled before the contract 
to do the thing can be enforced; whereas in a con- 
dition subsequent, the contract is im- 

Condition mediately effective, but may be ended 

* from by the performance or non-perform- 
now on,if." ance of the condition at some future 
time. In the Jewish law this is ac- 

complished by use of the words * from now on, if." 
The distinction between these two cases is thus ex- 
pressed by Maimonides (Ishut, vi. 15, 16): *If one 


betroths a woman ‘on condition,’ she is betrothed 
from the moment the condition is fulfilled, and not 
from the time of the actual ceremony of betrothal, 
For example, if he says to a woman, ‘If I give thee 
two hundred zuzim during this year thou art þe- 
trothed to me by this denarius, and if I do not give 
them to thee thou art not betrothed,’ and gives her 
the denarius in the month of Nisan, and the two 
hundred zuzim in the month of Elul, she is þe- 
trothed from Elul. Therefore if another betroths 
her before the condition imposed by the first man 
is fulfilled, she is betrothed to the second.” And 
this is also the law in cases of divorce and of money 
matters, "The divorce is absolute or the sale or gift 
perfected at the time when the condition is fulfilled, 
All this is true only if, in imposing the condition, 
he did notsay “from nowon.” If, however, he said, 
“Thou art betrothed unto me by this denarius from 
now on if I give thee two hundred zuzim,” and he 
eventually gives her the two hundred zuzim, she is 
betrothed from the time of the ceremony of be- 
trothal, even though the condition was not fulfilled 
until after some time. Therefore if a second man 
betroths her before the fulfilment of the condition, 
her betrothal to the latter is void. And this is also 
the law in cases of divorce and of money matters 
(Kid. 60a; Git. 74a). 

Three of the above four rules that must be ob- 
served in creating conditions with the word “if” 
need not be observed when the words “from now 
on, if” are used. The only one in force in this case 
is that the condition must not be impossible of 
fulfilment (Ishut, vi. 17). But the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
states that there is a difference of opinion on this 
point among the authorities, some holding that even 
when the form “from now on, if” is used, all the 
rules must be observed (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 38, 3). 

The form *'al menat" (on condition that) is in 
all respects similar, in its legal effect, to the form 
“from now on, if” (Ishut, vi. 17; Git. 74a). 

Conditions may be implied from the nature of the 
contract and from its terms. Thus if a contract is 

reduced to writing and contains a 


Condition date, the question as to when it is to 
‘fon go into effect is determined thereby 
condition (Ket. 2b) The date in the contract is 
that." equivalent to the use of the form “ me- 


‘akshaw.” If a contract is entered 
into for a specific reason, as where one sells a piece 
of ground because he urgently needs the money, and 
the reason fails, as when the need for the sum of 
money is no longer pressing, the contract may be 


rescinded. because it is an implied condition of the 
contract that it is to be considered null and void if 
the reason that caused its consummation no longer 
exists (jb, 97a). It is necessary, however, that this 
reason be clearly stated at the time the contract is 
made, or otherwise the implied condition is not pre- 
sumed to exist, for the maxim of the law is that 
* words which are in the heart are no words? (Kid. 
49b). This rule applies only to contracts concern- 
ing real estate, for in contracts concerning movable 
property the conditions, if any, must be ex pressed 
according to the rules of law governing the making 
of conditions (gloss to Hoshen Mishpat, 207, 9) 
There are some acts which are subject to conditions, 
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because itis presumed that all men are familiar with 
them. They need not be expressed in any way; 
they are absolutely presumptions of law. Thus 
where à man on his sick-bed transfers his entire 
estate to another, the law presumes that it was done 
in contemplation of death. The condition is implied 
that if he dies it shall be a valid transfer, but if he 
recovers it shall be void. It is not to be presumed 
that a man would have given away his entire estate 
if he expected to recover from his illness (Mishnah 
B. D. ix. 6; seealso Hoshen Mishpat, 246, 1; “ Yad,” 
Zekivah, vi. 1). 

Unlawful conditions are void. Such are condi- 
tions that are contrary to the precepts of the law 
(Mak. 3b). For instance, if a man marries a woman 
on condition that he shall not live with her as her 
husband, such a condition is absolutely void. But 
if he stipulates that he shall not provide her with 

food and clothing, his condition is a 

Unlawful valid one (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 98, 5). The 

Conditions. distinction between the two cases is 

based on the fact that the cohabitation 
of husband and wife is of the very essence of mar- 
riage, Whereas the questions of food and clothing 
are financial considerations, in regard to which con- 
ditions may be made even though they are opposed 
to the law, provided they are made as waivers of 
rights given by the law, and are not stated in such 
amanner as to imply that the parties do not recog- 
nize the law. There can, however, be no diminu- 
tion of the amount of the Ketubah, or of the hus- 
band’s rights of inheritance. These are excepted, 
even though they are mere matters of money (Ishut, 
xii. 6: see also “ Yad,” Mekirah, xiii. 3; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 67, 9; 227, 21). 

There is another class of exceptions to unlawful 
conditions, Where the condition is that the party 
shall do something contrary to law, it is not ipso 
facto void, because the party need not fulfil it. For 
example, if the condition is that the party shall eat 
forbiddeu food, and the condition is fulfilled, the 
contract is valid, even though a breach of the di- 
etary law has been occasioned thereby (Ishut, vi. 8). 
But this fulfilment of such conditions must be in 
the power of the party alone. If the condition isa 
mixed one—that is, if it requires the act of the party 
and a third person—it is void, because it is presumed 
that the third person will not be a party to a breach 
of the law (Git. 84a, b; Ishut, vi. 11). 

Conditions in cases of delivery of bills of divorce 
present a specially interesting phase of the subject. 
Where a husband was about to go abroad, or to sea, 


"S or with a caravan through the desert, 
Conditions it was customary for him to give his 


of Divorce. wife a bill of divorce “on condition.” 

The condition annexed was that if he 
did not return within a certain time, the divorce 
should be absolute; but that if he did return within 
such time, the bill of divorce should be null and void 
(Mishnah Git. vii. 8). The purpose of this proceed- 
mg was to prevent the wife from becoming an 
‘AGUNA. 

The husband could make his own death the con- 
dition upon which the divorce became absolute (čb. 
vii. 8); the happening of this event worked retroact- 
ively, ‘and during the interval between the deliv- 


IV.—14 


ery of the GET and the death of the husband the 
wife was, according to R. Judah, considered a mar- 
ried woman in every respect; but, aecording to R. 
Jose, one whose divorce was doubtful (2b. vii. 4). 
This peculiar use of the get “on condition” seems 
to have arisen out of the desire of the husband to 
save his wife from the levirate marriage (Ned. 27a, 
Rashi). According to the Law the death of the hus- 
band without issue made his wife ipso facto the bride 
of his brother, whose duty it was to marry her or re- 
lease her through the ceremony of “halizah” (Deut. 
xxv. 5-10). The divorced woman was, of course, 
not subject to this law. So that when the husband 
gave his wife a bill of divorce on condition that it 
should become absolute at his death, she remained 
his wife as long as he lived, but at the moment of 
his death she was not his widow, but a divorced 
woman (Mishnah Git. vii. 8). 

The general rules of conditions are set forth in de- 
tail in the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 38, 2-8; 
for betrothal on condition, see Eben ha-‘Ezer, 38, 
39, 40; for divorce on condition, see Eben ha-‘Ezer, 
148-148. See also Hoshen Mishpat, 207; Ishut, vi. ; 
and ASMAKTA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Der Vertrag nach Mosaisch-Tal- 
mudischem Rechte (from the Annual Report), pp. 16-28, 
Budapest, 1893; Amram, The Jewish Law of Divorce, pp. 
165-170, Philadelphia, 1896. 

D. W. A. 


J. SR. 


CONDOM (mnp or pmnp): County seat in the 
department of Gers, France. Jews were found 
there at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
In order to pass through this locality, they were 
heavily taxed. A Jewess, not enceinte, had to pay 
eight deniers Tours currency; if enceinte, she had 
to pay double that amount. In 1320, during the 
persecutions of the Pastoureaux, all the Jews of Con- 
dom were massacred. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Navarra, p. 
139; Joseph Ha-Rohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, p. 12; Rev. Etudes 
Juives, xvi. 219; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 552. 


G. S. K. 
CONDUITS. See AQUEDUCTS IN PALESTINE. 


CONEGLIANO (also known as Conian): 
prominent Jewish family of northern Italy. The 
spelling “Conian,” according to Kaufmann, is a 
misreading of the Hebrew iNv»Yp. It takes its name 
from the town of Conegliano, which at one time be- 
longed to the republic of Venice. A branch of the 
family flourished in Ceneda. Its members were dis- 
tinguished by their learning. The family seems to 
have originated in Asti, where the name is first met 


with in the sixteenth century.  'The best-known 
members are: 


Israel Conegliano: Italian physician and states- 
man; born at Padua in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; died in Constantinople in the sec- 
ond decade of the eighteenth century. 

After obtaining his diploma Israel Conegliano 
practised medicines in Venice for two years, and then 
went to Constantinople. Despite the state of an- 
archy which reigned at Constantinople at that time, 
he won the favor and respect of the sultan, and also 
of his grand vizier Kara Mustapha. Giovanni Moro- 
sini, the ambassador of Venice, and his successor, 
Giambattista Donato, realizing the influence the 


Conegliano 
Conferences 


young Jewish physician had obtained over the ru- 
ling powers, asked their government to attach him 
to the legation. The matter was, however, left in 
abeyance until 1681, when Mustapha sent Cone- 
gliano to Venice to consult other eminent physicians 
about the illness of the sultan’s son-in-law. 

On Oct. 10, 1682, Conegliano was appointed phy- 
sician extraordinary to the Venetian embassy, with 
an allowance of one hundred zecchinos (about $475), 
a quarter more than had ever been previously paid, 
and a further payment of forty zecchinos for per- 
sonal expenses. Conegliano arrived at Constanti- 
nople in December of 1682. 

Shortly after his arrival the relations between Tur- 
key and Venice became strained, because of a mas- 
sacre of Turks by the Morlaks of Dalmatia, then 
under the suzerainty of Venice. The Porte de- 
manded 175,000 reals for the sultan, and 25,000 each 
for Mustaphaand Husain Aga. Donato, the ambas- 
sador, went back to Venice to conduct the negotia- 
tions, and Conegliano was left as the unofticial rep- 
resentative of Venice. 

Conegliano, however, was soon deprived of his 
most powerful protector. Mustapha had been in 
supreme command of the Turkish forces that had 
threatened Vienna, Driven off by John Sobieski 
of Poland, Mustapha was murdered Dec. 25, 1688, 
by order of Mohammed IV. In the alliance made 
by Poland with Venice it became the duty of Cone- 
gliano to keep his government posted on tue move- 
ments of the common enemy, Turkey. This he did, 
though at the imminent risk of his life, sending the 
reports through his brother Solomon. then a prac- 
tising physician in Venice. On the death of his first 
wife in 1687, Conegliano went to Venice in order 
to superintend the education of his two boys. In 
1690 he returned to Constantinople, and soon gained 
greater influence than before. A change of sultans 
and the secret aid of France had induced. the Turks 
to renew a warfare, which was stopped only by 
the approach of winter. Conegliano unearthed a 
plot to burn the Venetian fleet, just in time to pre- 
vent its execution. So active was he in the service 
of his country that, despite his popularity, his house 
was attacked, and he was saved only by the prompt 
and energetic action of the French ambassador, M. 
de Castagnéres. 

In 1695, however, France withdrew her protection 
from Venetian subjects, and Conegliano sought in 
vain to enlist the good services of Holland. In 
May of this year five poor Jews were arrested on 
fictitious charges of espionage.  Conegliano was 
able to procure their release; but he had aroused 
antagonism, and he was secretly advised by Ali Pa- 
sha, the grand vizier, to flee the city. This he refused 
to do, and a contemplated order to arrest all Vene- 
tians and confiscate their property was stayed for 
two months. He had, during all this period, been 
an ardent advocate of peace. 

In June, 1694, he returned to Venice, leaving his 
brother Leo and his friend Husain Aga in Constan- 
tinople to work for a cessation of hostilities. On 
arriving in Venice, Conegliano learned that the Sen- 
ate had, on June 12, 1693, exempted him and his two 
brothers from wearing the yellow hat, and had made 
them citizens of the republic. In February, 1696, 
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the Turks under Mustapha IL. invaded Hungary, 
but were crushed at Zenta by Eugene of Savoy, 
Peace, however, was not declared until 1698, On 
Aug. 28 of that year Ccnegliano was appointed an 
ex officio member of the peace congress, with Ruz- 
zini, the Venetian ambassador to Constantinople, as 
the active member. The congress met at Carlovitz. 


near Belgrade, but bickerings aud differences led to 


a deadlock. Matters were approaching an oper 
rupture, when at last the jealousy of Lord William 
Paget and of Ruzzini abated, and Conegliano was 
permitted for the first time to use his influence 
with the Turkish commissioners. His efforts were 
crowned with success, and on Jan. 26, 1699, the 
peace protocol was signed. 

Conegliano returned to Venice and was further 
honored by his government by recciving permission 
to travel at will, without the special license usually 
required of the Jews. In 1700 Conegliano went 
again to Constantinople, where he died. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : David Kaufmann, Dr. Israel Conegliano, 1895. 

E. Ms. 

Israel Conegliano: Preacherat the Ashkenuzic 
synagogue of Padua; born there at the end of the 
eighteenth century; died March, 1824. He was the 
pupil of Azariel Alatino, and the teacher of Joseph 
Almanzi, who bewailed his death in a special pub- 
lication, * Me'il Kin’ah.” Israel wrote a work enti- 
tled “Sefer Derashot,” still extant in manuscript in 
Almanzi's collection. M. S. Ghirondi published a 
poem in his honor in * Dikkure ha-‘Ittim,” vi. 57. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 204; To- 
bias Cohn, Ma'aseh Tobiah, Introduction; Mortara, Indice 
Alfabetico, p. 16 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 186, ii. 2013 David Kauf- 
mann, Dr. Israel Conegliano, pp. 6 ct seq. 

I. Bn. 


Joseph ben Israel Conegliano: Physician, 
and probably son of the preceding; lived at Padua 
at the end of the eighteenth century. He was the 
author, in conjunction with his brother Naphtalhi, of 
a poem entitled “Zemer le-Se'udat Purim” (Song 
for the Meal of Purim), published at Mantua. 

Judah Conegliano: Talmudist; rabbiin Acqui 
at the end of the sixteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth. He was among the rabbis 
whose interdiction of the bath of Reggio provoked 
so much discussion. Judah Saltaro, in his work 
* Mikweh Yisrael,” Venice, 1607, invokes Cone- 
gliano's authority on a ritual question. 

Naphtali ben Israel Conegliano: Hebraist: 
brother of Joseph, and joint author with him of the 
poem “Zemer le-Se‘udat Purim.” 

I. Br. 

Solomon Conegliano : Venetian physician; born 
about 1642; died in 1719. Conegliano was the elder 
brother of Israel Conegliano, and, like him, served 
the Venetian republic with great credit. He was 
educated at Padua, where he attended the uni- 
versity, obtaining the degrees of M.D. and Ph.D. 
Jan. 22, 1660. He returned to Venice shortly after- 
ward, and soon developed remarkable talent as : 
teacher of medicine. Young Jews from all parts 
of Europe sought his house, to attend the prepara- 
tory school which he had established there. "Tobias 
Cohn, who, in his encyclopedia entitled “ Ma‘asel 
Tobiyyah,? represents Solomon as one of the greatest 
physicians aud philosophers of his time, was one ot 
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his pupils. A poem by him was prefixed to Cohn's 

encyclopedia. So eminent were his qualifications, 

both as teacher and as practitioner, that the gov- 
ernment permitted him to exercise the privileges of 

a citizen of the republic. Conegliano's services to 

Venice and the honors conferred upon him and on 

his brother by the republic are given in detail in the 

hiography of Israel Conegliano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : David Kaufmann, Dr. Israel Conegliano, 1895. 
G. E. Ms. 
CONEGLIANO, IMMANUEL. 

LORENZO Da. 

CONEY: A small herbivorous animal (Hyrax 
Syriacus or Hyrax Daman) mentioned in the Bible. 
“Coney ” is the traditional rendering of the Hebrew 
“shafan ” (5w), which occurs four times in the O. 
T. (Lev. xi. 5; Deut. xiv. 7; Ps. civ. 18; Prov. xxx. 
26). Inthe first two places the “shafan ” is classified 
among the unclean animals, along with the hare, 
“beenuse he cheweth the cud but parteth not the 
hoof” (Lev. xi., R. V. 5). In the Book of Proverbs 
the shefannim are described as one of the "four 
things which are little upon the earth,” but “are ex- 
ceedingly wise." "They “are but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their houses in the rocks” (Prov. xxx. 24, 
26). The rendering “coney ? is principally supported 
hy the Jewish interpreters and lexicographers of 
the Middle Ages. None of the ancient versions, 
however, lend it support in more than one out of 
the four passages—for instance, the Septuagint in 
Psalms, and the Vulgate in Proverbs (see Bochart, 
"]Hierozoicon," pp. 1002-1003). Besides, this inter- 
pretation is inadmissible for one if for no other rea- 
son: the “coney” is a European animal, unknown 
to the Israelites; and it does not live in the rocks. 

Bochart, who refuted the Jewish opinion, tried to 
demonstrate that the shafan, which, he says, the Sep- 
tfagint generally and rightly translates yorpoypí?.- 
dc, and which St. Jerome rightly identifies with 
the dpxrouve, can not be anything else than the jer- 
boa. His arguments are: (1) the authority of the 
Copto-Arabie lexicon, the “Scala Magna" of 
Kircher (“Lingua ZEgyptiaca Restituta,” p. 165); 
(2) the analogy between the habits of the two ani- 
mals (7b. p. 1016). Since then, however, travelers 
who have made on the spot a thorough study of the 
habits of the jerboa have pronounced that identifi- 
cation impossible (see Bruce, * Voyage,” v. 145, 
Paris, 1791). Shaw (* Travels,” p. 886) was the first 
to propose to identify the shafan with an animal 
called “ ghanam Isra‘il” (IsraeUs lamb). This iden- 
tification found a warm supporter in Bruce (Ze. p. 
1605), who further identifies it with the “ashoko” 
of the Abyssinians. The Arabs call this animal 
“wabr” also, which, it may be added by way of con- 
firmation, is the word used by the Arabic versions to 
render “shafan” in the first two passages, Lev. xi. 
9) und Deut, xiv. 7. Finally, Fresnel (“Journal 
Asiatique," 8d series, v. 514) says that in the Ehkili 
dialect (Sabean) the wabr is called “thufun,” from 
the root “thafan,” Hebr. “shafan.” 

The shafan, it is said, does not chew the cud. 
But here, as in many other cases, Scripture speaks 
according to appearances. Bruce, who studied care- 
fully the habits of this animal, says that it cer- 
tainly chews the cud (le. v. 168). “The shafan,” 


See PONTE, 
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says Shaw, “is a harmless creature of the same size 
and quality with the rabbit, having the like incur- 
vating posture and disposition of the fore teeth. 
But it is of a browner color, with smaller eyes anda 
head more pointed. . . . The usual refuge of it isin 
the holes and clefts of the rocks" (l.e. p. 326). Like 
the ants they live in large numbers, and display 
considerable wisdom in guarding themselves against 
surprises from their enemies. 

Their habitat extends from Abyssinia into Arabia, 
Palestine, and Syria. In Abyssinia both Christians 
and Mohammedans abstain from their flesh; but the 
Arabs of Arabia Petrea, and also the inhabitants of 
Mount Lebanon, consider it a great relish. For the 
place of the coney in the totemistic theories, see 
'TOTEMISM. 

E. G. H. 


CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL: Assem- 
blies of rabbis to determine Common courses of ac- 
tion or common principles of faith. Rabbinical con- 
ferences are a late phenomenon in the history of 
Judaism, dating, as they do, only from the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century. There had been 
occasional gatherings of Jews during earlier cen- 
turies to consider important issues touching the life 
and religious practise of the people; but the delib- 
erations at these gatherings, or synods, as they are 
usually called, were not participated in exclusively 
by the rabbis (see CONSISTORIES; SYNODS, RABBIN- 
ICAL). 

The changed conditions in the life of the Jews in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, owing to 
the emancipation from medieval legislation and the 
accompanying necessity of reconciling the religious 
beliefs and practises with the demands of the new 
era upon which they had entered, were the moving 
causes for the convening of the first rabbinical con- 
ference. There have been five notable conferences: 
viz., at Brunswick, June 12-19, 1844; at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, July 15-28, 1845; at Breslau, July 13- 
24. 1816; at Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 3-6, 1869; and 
at Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 16-18, 1885. Besides these, 
mention may be made of the following: the Jewish 
Ministers' Association, an organization of rabbis 
stationed in the eastern cities of the United States, 

which met annually from 1885 to 1890: 

Early Con- the Conference of Southern Rabbis of 
ferences. the United States, which existed from 
April 14, 1885, to Nov. 20, 1887, when 

it held its final meeting; and the Rabbinical Literary 
Association, which was organized at Detroit, Mich., 
July 18, 1880, and existed only two years. After 
the rabbinical conference at Philadelphia three meet- 
ings were held in 1871 at Cleveland, New York, and 
Cincinnati respectively. The so-called Cleveland 
conference (Oct. 17-20, 1855) was not strictly a rab- 
binieal conference, since there were also a few lay 
delegates present. The same was the case at the 
synods of Leipsic (June 29-July 4, 1869) and Augs- 
burg (July 11-17, 1871). Hence, these three meet- 
ings do not come properly within the scope of this 
article. Thesame may be said of the so-called French 
Sanhedrin, that met in 1807 at the call of Napoleon, 
and allprevioussynods. In Germany and Hungary, 
local conferences of rabbis are still held from time to 


H. II. 
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time. The Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, organized in 1889, meets in annual session. 

In point of fact, however, the first purely rabbin- 
ical conference took place at Wiesbaden in 1887, in 
answer toa call issued by Abraham Geiger. Ina 
letter to a colleague, dated May of that year, Geiger 
had written as follows in reference to the purpose 
of the proposed meeting: “It is not intended to 
create a new Judaism, nor yet to assume the author- 
ity of a synod: it shall merely give honest men the 
opportunity to discuss the proper methods of con- 
ducting their oflice, and shall be the beginning of 
the restoration of the almost vanished spirit of 
Judaism " (* Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 321). "This 
conference was attended by Rabbis Geiger of Wies- 
baden, Aub of Bayreuth, Bloch of Buchau, Gutt- 
mann of hedwitz, Herxheimer of Bernburg, Kohn of 
Hohenems, Maier of Stuttgart, Stein of Burgkun- 
stadt, Wagner of Mannheim, Wassermann of Mühr- 
ingen, and Wechsler of Oldenburg. Friedländer of 
Brilon, Grünebaum of Landau, and Hess of Eisenach 
arrived too late. These men discussed various ques- 
tions, but did not enunciate any important deci- 
sions. The mere fact, however, that they had gath- 
ered for such discussion was significant. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a manual for do- 
mestic devotion in accordance with the needs of 
the time. It was resolved to discuss in the pages 
of Geiger’s * Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für Jü- 
dische Theologie” the practical questions which 
were agitating the Jewish communities at that time. 

The epoch-making conferences have been the five 
mentioned by name above; they were respectively 
attended by most of the prominent Reform rabbis 
of the time in Germany and America; and their de- 
liberations and decisions form an important chapter 
in the development of the faith. 

During the opening years of the fifth decade of 
the nineteenth century the Jewish communities of 
Germany were stirred by religious agitation as never 
before; the issue between the traditionalists and the 
reformers was acute; the bitter opposition of Tiktin, 
rabbi of Breslau, to the appointment of Geiger, the 

most prominent reformer in Germany, 


Contro- had induced the officers of the congre- 
versies gation toaddress the rabbis of Europe 


Regarding for opinions on the subject; and these 
Reform. opinions were published in two volumes 
entitled “ Ueber die Vertriiglichkeit der 

Freien Forschung mit dem Rabbineramte.” The 
publication in 1842 of the new prayer-book of the 
Hamburg Temple (Reform) congregation had called 
forth from Isaac Bernays, the Orthodox leader, a dec- 
laration anathematizing the book and the reformers. 
These latter, in their defense, published a number of 
opinions of rabbis who sanctioned the reforms intro- 
duced into the prayer-book; these rabbis were, be- 
sides the two preachers of the congregation, Salomon 
and Frankfurter, the following: L. Auerbach, Fried- 
länder, Geiger, Guttmann, Holdheim, Kohn, Maier, 
Mannheimer, Philippson, and Stein. The volume was 
entitled *'Theologische Gutachten über das Gebet- 
buch nach dem Gebrauche des Neuen Israclitischen 
Tempelvercins in Hamburg ” (Hamburg, 18429). The 
action of a society of Jews in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in 1848, condemning circumcision, and resolving to 


abolish the rite in the future so far as their children 
were concerned, had induced Solomon Trier, the chief 
of the Orthodox of that city, to address his colleagues 
for opinions on the absolute requirement of circum- 
cision as an essential of Jewish practise. These 
opinions, also, were published in a volume entitled 
* Gutachten über die Beschneidung” (Frankfort, 
1814). 

'The time was ripe for the organization of a soci- 
ety of rabbis at whose meetings all these vexed 
questions could be discussed, and decisions reached 
for the guidance of the troubled communities. Lud- 
wig Philippson, editor of the “Allg. Zeit. des Ju- 
denthums,” recognized this need of the hour, as 
Geiger had done before him; and he issued a call in 
the columns of his journal (Jan. 15, 1844, p. 27) for 
a rabbinical conference. In this call he wrote: 

** Let us speak plainly. The issue is no longer the permissi- 
bility or non-permissibility of this or that synagogal institution, 
of this or that alleviation for civil or social life: the issue before 
us is concerned with the entire content of our religion, which 
we must present and strengthen in its purity in order to rescue 
it from deadening rigidity on the one hand and from benumb- 
ing unfaith on the other. Judaism is losing influence day by 
day, and every layman is asking us, “What are you doing?’ 
The objects of the conference shall be: (1) to bring the rabbis 
into closer relations and acquaintanceship: (2) to promote 
unanimity in the conduct of the rabbinical office; (3) to further 
the founding of communal institutions; and (4) to deliberate 
upon all Jewish affairs.” 


A number of rabbis declared themselves in sym- 
pathy with this call, and it resulted in the conve- 
ning of the Brunswick conference of 1844. 

The Brunswick Conference (June 12-19, 1844): 
This was attended by the following rabbis: 


A. Adler of Worms; S. Adlerof Alzey ; Ben Israel of Coblenz: 
Bodenheimer of Hildesheim; Adler of Minden; Formstecher of 
Offenbach ; Frankfurter of Hamburg: Geigerof Breslau ; Gold- 
man of Kurhessen ; Heidenheim of Sondershausen ; Herzfeld of 
Brunswick ; Herxheimer of Bernburg ; Hess of Weimar; Hirseh 
of Luxemburg ; Hoffmann of Meiningen; Holdheim of Meck- 
lenburg-Sehwerin; Jolowiez of Marienwerder; J. Kahn of 
Treves; Klein of Pomerania; Maier of Stuttgart, who was 
president of the conference; Philippson of Magdeburg ; Salo- 
mon of Hamburg ; Schott of Randegg ; Sobernheim of Bingen. 


The purpose of the conference was declared to 
be *to consider the ways and means for the preser- 
vation of Judaism, and the awakening of the relig- 
ious spirit.” 

The resolutions passed by the conference were as 
follows: 


“The oath of a Jew is binding without any further ceremony 
than the invocation of the name of God. The prayer 'kol 
Nidre’ is unessential; and the members of the conference were 
to take steps to abolish it on the following Day of Atonement.” 


The conference indorsed the responsa of the French 
Sanhedrin, with the exception of the third, which it 
changed to read as follows: 


"The marriage of a Jew with a Christian—in fact, the mar- 
riage of a Jew with the adherent of any monotheistic religion— 
is not forbidden if the civil law permits the parents to raise in 
the Jewish religion tne children issuing from such a union.” 


A commission was appointed to consider a number 
of important questions and to report at the next 
conference. 

The Frankfort-on-the-Main Conference (July 
15-28, 1845): The deliberations were concerned main- 
ly with the reports of the commission appointed at 
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the Brunswick conference. There were present, be- 


sides the above-mentioned : 

J. Auerbach of Frankfort-on-the-Main ; Einhorn of Birken- 
feld; Frankel of Dresden; Gosen of Marburg; Güldenstein of 
Buchan; Jost of Frankfort; Reiss of Alt-Breisach; Stein of 
Burgkunstadt; Suesskind of Wiesbaden; Treuenfels of Weil- 
burg; Wagner of Mannheim; Wechsler of Oldenburg; Leopold 
stein of Frankfort-on-the-Main, who was president of the con- 
ference. 

The tirst report discussed was that on the reten- 
tion of Hebrew in the public services. The confer- 
ence voted unanimously for the retention of the 
sacred language. On the question, to what extent, 
there was a decided difference of opinion. The rec- 
ommendation of the committee, adopted by a vote 
of 18 to 12, was that the “ Dareku ” with its response, 
the “Shema‘” (first paragraph), the first and last 
three benedictions of the “ Tefillah,” and the selec- 
tion from the Torah should be in Hebrew, and that 
the remainder of the service should be in the vernac- 
ular. 

The conference also decided (in the affirmative) 
the question “Shall the prayers for the return to the 
land of our forefathers and for the restoration of the 
Jewish state be eliminated from the ritual?” Closely 
connected with this was the question as to whether 
the Messianic idea was to receive prominent and dis- 
tinct expression in the ritual. This also was decided 
in the affirmative. 

Although the conference voted for the retention 
of the “Musaf” prayer, yet it was definitely under- 
stood that the traditional supplication for the resto- 
ration of the sacrifices should be so changed as to be 
a mere mention of the sacrifices as historical reminis- 
cences. 

On the question of the reading from the Torah, 
the majority voted for the triennial cycle; and the 
reading of the “Haftarah” in the vernacular was 
favored, 

The conference was unanimous in its affirmative 
vote on the admissibility of the organ into the syna- 
gogue. All the members but three agreed that a 
Jew was permitted to play the organ on the Sab- 
bath, and that by so doing he did not violate the 
law of Sabbath observance. 

The conference considered favorably the sugges- 
tion submitted by the Berlin Reform Association 
for the calling of a synod “in which the lay and the 
theological elements shall be alike represented." 

The conference decided in the affirmative the 
question whether modern bathing establishments 
can be used for ritualistic purposes. A committee 
was appointed to direct the attention of the people 
to the need of theological seminaries. 

It was at this conference that the irreconcilable 
differences between the traditionalists and the re- 
formers received decisive expression. The discus- 
sions had shown that many of the 
members held radical views on a num- 
ber of vital points connected with the 
ritual. Zacharias Frankel, who de- 
clared himself to be a champion of positive histor- 
ical Judaism, desired the conference to issue a state- 
ment of definite principles. In this he was opposed 
particularly by Geiger and Holdheim, and, although 
a majority of the meeting was in sympathy with 
Frankel's views, yet the conference supported his 
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two chief opponents in their contention that no 
definite declaration of principles should be formu- 
lated, because such a theoretical document would 
result only in antagonisms and would not assist in 
solving the burning questions of the day. Frankel 
withdrew from the conference, and became the 
leader of the adherents of so-called “ positive his- 
torical” Judaism. Frankel issued a call in May, 
1846, for a conference of Jewish theologians, to be 
held in the fall of that year, and to be the organ of 
the opposition to the Reform conferences; but the 
meeting did not take place. 

The Breslau Conference (July 13-24, 1846): 
This was attended by: 

A. Adler of Worms; S. Adler of Alzey; J. Auerbach of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main; Ben Israel of Coblenz; Einhorn of 
Birkenfeld : Formstecher of Offenbach; Geiger of Breslau (who 
was president of the conference); Goldstein of Waren; Gosen 
of Marburg; Güldenstein of Buchau; Herxheimer of Bern- 
burg: Herzfeld of Brunswick: Hess of Eisenach ; Holdheim of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin: J. Kahn of Treves; M. Levy of Bres- 
lau; L. Lóvy of Münsterberg; Pick of Teplitz ; Philippson of 
Magdeburg ; Sobernheim of Bingen; Stein of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; Wagner of Mannheim ; Wechsler of Oldenburg. 


A number of important declarations were made 
on vital subjects, such as the Sabbath, the holidays, 
circumcision, and mourning customs. The confer- 
ence expressed itself on the Sabbath question to the 
effect that the restoration of the solemn observance 
of the Sabbath as a day of rest and sanctification is 
incumbent not only upon the teacher in Israel, but 
upon every Israelite. Therefore special care must 
be taken in these days to insure the solemnity of the 
public services and to secure the observance of Sab- 
bathinthehome. Work which is ordinarily prohib- 
ited on the Sabbath is permitted in connection with 

divine services if necessary for the 
The proper conduct of these services. Ifa 

Sabbath man’s livelihood is endangered by the 

Question. closing of his business on the Sabbath, 

he may have his business attended to by 
non-Jews. If contingencies arise threatening the 
material welfare, any kind of work may be done on 
the Sabbath to avoid this; for example, in case of fire. 
Any and all manner of labor is permitted on the 
Sabbath in cases where human life—whether of Jew 
or non-Jew—is in danger. The rabbinical prohibi- 
tions known as “hedges ”—rigorous interpretations 
of Sabbath laws—are no longer binding. Such in- 
stitutions as “‘Erube Hazerot " and *'Erube Tehu- 
mim,” which are mere evasions of the Sabbath laws, 
although their ostensible purpose is relaxation of 
the strictness of these laws, are both superfluous and 
inadmissible. The Jewish soldier must attend to his 
duties on the Sabbath. As for the Jew who holds 
a public office, although he is bound to perform the 
duties connected with his office, yet he should exert 
himself to restore the solemnity of the day in his 
home. Brain-work is not included in the categories 
of labor prohibited on the Sabbath. 

The conference made the following pronounce- 
ments concerning the holidays: Congregations are 
justified in abolishing the second day’s observance 
of the holidays with the exception of the second day 
of Rosh ha-Shanah. If, however, some of the mem- 
bers of a congregation should object to such aboli- 
tion, these days are to be continued as occasions for 
public worship, but the prohibition to work on them 
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is no longer binding in any event. The eating of 
leavened bread is permitted on the twenty-second 
day of Nisan, the so-called eighth or last day of 
Passover. It is permitted to blow the shofar on the 
first day of the New-Year when it happens to fall 
on the Sabbath. The same is the case with the use 
of the four fruits on the first day of Succot when 
that falls on the Sabbath. 

The question of circumcision was made the occa- 
sion for anumber of declarations, of which the most 
important were these: Every “mohel” should be 
required to pass an examination, after being in- 
structed by a surgeon, and should prove by his cre- 
dentials his authority to perform the operation. 
The so-called * peri'ah? may be performed with a sur- 
gical instrument if the assisting surgeon prefers this 
to the finger-nail, which. as a rule, is used for the 
purpose. "The “mezizah” is to be dispensed with. 
(See CIRCUMCISION.) A physician should treat the 
child after circumcision. A physician should exam- 
ine the child before circumcision, and decide whether 
the operation can be safely performed, or whether 
on account of sickness or bodily weakness it had 
best be postponed. If parents have had the misfor- 
tune to lose a child, or a child has become a chronic 
invalid, owing to the operation, and they fear to 
have other children circumcised, they may postpone 
the rite until the physician declares that there is 
absolutely no danger from its performance. 

The conference gave expression to some decided 
views on traditional mourning customs. It declared 
that such practises as the rending of the garments, 
allowing the beard to grow for thirty days after the 

death, sitting on the floor, removing 
Mourning the leather shoes, the prohibitions of 
Customs. washing, bathing, and greeting, have 
lost all significance in these days; nay, 
more, are repulsive to the religious feeling, and 
should be abolished. The mourner should remain 
at home for three days, counting from the day of 
burial. The mourner should also, as far as possible, 
abstain from business on the day of the funeral and 
for two days after the burial. Many important 
resolutions were referred to committees, but were 
not acted upon by the conference. 

Each of these conferences aroused intense excite- 
ment; protests against the discussions and resolu- 
tions of the conferences being issued by opponents, 
while pamphlets in defense were published by par- 
ticipants. The Brunswick conference called forth 
a protest from seventy-seven German and IIungarian 
rabbis: also publications such as “ADDN IDN. 
Protestation Gegen die Rabbinerversammlung von 
D. Deutsch, Rabbiner in Sohrau, O. S.". In defense 
were issued; * Die Erste Rabbinerversammlung und 
Ihre Gegner," by Kirchenrath Dr. Maier, and the 
pamphlet by Holdheim, “Die Erste Rabbinerver- 
sammlung und Herr Dr. Frankel.” The press of 
the day, notably the three Jewish publications, “ Die 
Allgemeine Zeitschrift des Judenthums,? * Orient,? 
and Frankel’s “Zeitschrift für die Interessen des 
Judenthums,” contained articles proand con. Feel- 
ing ran very high, and this was intensified by the 
Frankfort conference, which had resulted in an open 
break with Frankel and the conservatives. "The 
bitterness of the feelings engendered is apparent 
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from such an incident as the refusal on the part of 
Michael Sachs, the famous preacher of the Berlin 
congregation, to receive one of the rabbis who had 
attended the Frankfort conference. 

A conference of the rabbis of Baden, held in the 
summer of 1845 after the Frankfort conference, de- 
clared for Reform on the historico-traditional basis. 
The Breslau conference called forth a bitter declara- 
tion from some Jews of Frankfort-on-the-Main, con- 
demning the conference for its cowardice in not 
dealing fearlessly with the Sabbath question. This 
aroused the participants in the conference, notably 
Geiger, Philippson, Stein, and Wechsler, who wrote 
in defense of their action. These were days of 
“storm and stress” in Judaism. No further confer- 
ences were held. The hope of the founders of the 
rabbinical conference, that it might become the au- 
thoritative tribunal for the solution of the vexing 
problems that were agitating the Jewish congrega- 
tions, was not realized, owing to the political reac- 
tion following the year 1848. In 1868 an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to convene a rabbinical con- 
ference at Cassel. 

These conferences did not succeed in effecting 
their object because the differences in Jewry were 
too pronounced. Had they frankly and outspokenly 

taken either the Reform or the Ortho- 


Outcome dox position, they might have reccived 
of Con-  acknowledgmentas the authority from 
ferences. the adherents of the cause they cs- 


poused. It was impossible to satisfy all 
parties; the participants in the conferences represent- 
ed many shades of opinion, from the extreme radical- 
ism cf Holdheim to the conservative traditionalism 
of the sympathizer with Frankel, although their main 
tendency was toward Reform. The conferences fur- 
nished at most a forum where vital questions were 
discussed, and expression was given to interesting 
views, but they did not attain an authoritative 
place. They were at best expressive of the conflicts 
and disturbances that wereagitating Jewish thought 
in the fifth decade of the nineteenth century. 

The Philadelphia Conference (Nov. 
1869): There were present: 

S. Adler of New York ; J. Chronik of Chicago; D. Einhorn of 
New York; B. Felsenthal of Chicago; J. K. Gutheim of New 
York; S. Hirsch of Philadelphia; K. Kohler of Detroit: L. 
Mayer of Selma, Ala.; M. Mielziner of New York ; S. H. Sonnen- 
schein of St. Louis; M. Schlesinger of Albany, N. Y.; I. M. 
Wise of Cincinnati. 


9-0, 


The following statement of principles was adopted: 


"*]. The Messianic aim of Israel is not the restoration of the 
old Jewish state under a descendant of David, involving a sec- 
ond separation from the nations of the earth, but the union of 
all the children of God in the confession of the unity of God, so 
as to realize the unity of all rational creatures and their call to 
moral sanctification. 

^2. We look upon the destruction of the second Jewish com- 
monwealth not as a punishment for the sinfulness of Israel, but 
asa result of the divine purpose revealed to Abraham. which, 
as has become ever clearer in the course of the world’s history, 
consists in the dispersion of the Jews to all parts of the earth, 
for the realization of their high-priestly mission, to lead the 
nations to the true Knowledge and worship of God. 

"8. The Aaronic priesthood and the Mosaic sacrificial] cult were 
preparatory steps to the real priesthood of the whole people, 
which began with the dispersion of the Jews, and to the sacri- 
flces of sincere devotion and moral sanctification, which alone 
are pleasing and acceptable to the Most Holy. These institu- 
tions, preparatory to higher religiosity, were consigned to the 
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past, once for all, with the destruction of the Second Temple, 
and only in this sense—as educational influences in the past-- 
are they to be mentioned in our prayers. 

“4 Every distinction between Aaronides and non-Aaronides, 
as far as religious rites and duties are concerned, is conse- 
quently inadinissible, both in the religious cult and in social 
life. 

^5, The selection of Israel as the people of religion, as the 
pearer of the highest idea of humanity, is still, as ever, to be 
strongly emphasized, and for this very reason, whenever this is 
mentioned, it shall be done with full emphasis laid on the world- 
embracing mission of Israel and the love of God for all His 
children. 

“4. The belief in the bodily resurrection has no religious foun- 
dation, and the doctrine of immortality refers to the after- 
existence of the soul only. 

=x, Urgently as the cultivation of the Hebrew language, in 
whieh the treasures of divine revelation were given and the im- 
mortal remains of a literature that influences all civilized na- 
tions are preserved, must be always desired by us in fulfilment 
of a sacred duty, yet it has become unintelligible to the vast 
majority of our coreligionists; therefore, as is advisable under 
existing circumstances, it must give way in prayer to intelligible 
language, which prayer, if not understood, is a soulless form.” 


The conference passed a number of resolutions on 
marriage and divorce, aud declared that *the male 
child of à Jewish mother is, no less than her female 
child, in accordance with a never-disputed princi- 
ple of Judaism, to be considered a Jew by descent, 
even though he be uncircumcised.” 

The Pittsburg Conference (Nov. 16-18, 1885): 
There were present at this conference: 


I. Aaron of Ft. Wayne, Ind.; J. Bloch of Youngstown, O.; 5. 
Falk of Buffalo, N. Y.; A. Guttmann of Syracuse, N. Y; E. G. 
Hirseh of Chicago; A. Hahn of Cleveland, O.; K. Kohler of 
New York; J. Krauskopf of Kansas City, Mo.; M. Lessler of 
Wheeling, W. Va.: A. Moses of Louisville, Ky.; M. Machol of 
Cleveland, O.; L. Mayer of Pittsburg ; L. Naumberg of Pittsburg: 
D. Philipson of Baltimore; S. Sale of Chicago; S. H. Sonnen- 
schein of St. Louis; M. Schlesinger of Albany, N. Y.; S. Weil 
of Bradford, Pa.; I. M. Wise of Cincinnati. 

Tho following declaration of principles was formu- 
lated: 

^1. We recognize in every religion an attempt to grasp the 
Intinite, and in every mode, source, or book of revelation held 
sacred in any religious system the consciousness of the indwell- 
ing of God in man. We hold that Judaism presents the highest 
conception of the God-idea as taught in our Holy Seriptures and 
developed and spiritualized by the Jewish teachers, in aecord- 
ance with the moral and philosophical progress of their respect- 
iveages. We maintain that J udaism preserved and defended, 
midst continual struggles and trials and under enforced isola- 
tion, this God-idea as the central religious truth for the human 
race. 

"2. We recognize in the Bible the record of the consecration 
of the Jewish people to its mission as the priest of the one God, 
and value it as the most potent instrument of religious and 
moral instruction. We hold that the modern discoveries of 
seientitie researches in the domain of nature and history are not 
antagonistie to the ‘doctrines of J udaism, the Bible reflecting 
the primitive ideas of its own age, and at times clothing its con- 
ception of Divine Providence and Justice dealing with man in 
miraculous narratives. 

"3. Werecognize in the Mosaic legislation a system of training 
the Jewish people for its mission during its national life in 
Palestine, and to-day we aecept as binding only its moral laws. 
aud maintain only such ceremonies as elevate and sanctify our 
lives, but reject all such as are not adapted to the views and 
habits of modern civilization. 

“4. Wehold that all such Mosaic and rabbinical lawsasregulate 
diet, priestly purity, and dress originated in ages and under the 
influence of ideas entirely foreign to our present mental and 
spiritual state. "They fail to impress the modern Jew with a 
spirit of priestly holiness; their observance in our days is apt 
rather to obstruct than to further modern spiritual elevation. 

"5. We recognize in the modern era of universal culture of 
heart and intellect the approaching of the realization of Is- 
rael's great Messianic hope for the establishment of the kingdom 
of truth, justice, and peace among all men. We consider our- 
selves no longer a ration, but a religious community, and there- 
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fore expect neither a return to Palestine, nor a sacrificial wor- 
ship under the sons of Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the 
laws concerning the Jewish state. 

“6. We recognize in Judaism a progressive religion, ever stri- 
ving to be in accord with the postulates of reason. We are con- 
vinced of the utmost necessity of preserving the historical 
identity with our great past. Christianity and Islam being 
daughter religions of Judaism, we appreciate their providential 
mission to aid in the spreading of monotheistic and moral truth. 
We acknowledge that the spirit of broad humanity of our age is 
our ally in the fulfilment of our mission. and therefore we ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to all who operate with us in the 
establishment of the reign of truth and righteousness among 
men. 

“7. We reassert the doctrine of Judaism that the soul is im- 
mortal, grounding this belief on the divine nature of the human 
spirit, which forever finds bliss in righteousness and misery in 
wickedness. We reject, as ideas not rooted in Judaism, the 
beliefs both in bodily resurrection and in Gehenna and Eden 
(Hell and Paradise) as abodes for everlasting punishment and 
reward. 

“8 In full accordance with the spirit of Mosaic legislation, 
which strivesto regulate the relation between rich and poor, we 
deem it our duty to participate in the great task of modern 
times, to solve, on the basis of justice and righteousness, the 
problems presented by the contrasts and evils of the present 
organization of society.” 

The conference adopted the following resolution 
on the proselyte question : 

* Inasmuch as the so-called Abrahamitic rite is by many, and 
the most competent, rabbis no longer considered as a conditio 
sine qua non of receiving male Gentiles into the fold of Juda- 
ism, and inasmuch as a new legislation on this and kindred 
subjects is one of the most imperative and practical demands of 
our Reform movement, be it 

“ Resolved that a committee of five, one of them to be the 
president of this conference, be entrusted with framing a full 
report to be submitted for final action to the next conference." 


This conference has been the only one to make a 
definite statement on the question of Sunday serv- 
ices, Its declaration on the subject was to this 
effect: 

* Whereas we recognize the importance of maintaining the 
historical Sabbath as a bond with our great past and the symbol 
of the unity of Judaism the world over; and whereas, on the 
other hand, it can not be denied that there is a vast number of 
working men and otners who, from some cause or other, are not 
able to attend the services on the sacred day of rest; be it re- 
solved that there is nothing in the spirit of Judaism or its laws 
to prevent the introduction of Sunday services in localities where 
the necessity for such services appears or is felt." 

The conference also recommended that each rabbi 
read only such sections of the Pentateuch as he 
thinks proper, but with regard, however, to the reg- 
ulations of the Hebrew calendar. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
The first meeting was held in Detroit, Mich., July 9, 
1889, at the initiation of Isaac M. Wise. The meet- 
ing for organization was presided over by David 
Philipson, with Henry Berkowitz as secretary. At 
a session on the following day a series of resolutions 
was adopted as the working basis of the conference. 
One of these fixed the position of the conference in 
the historical succession of rabbinical deliberative 
bodies, by declaring that “the proceedings of all the 
modern rabbinical conferences, from that held in 
Brunswick in 1844, and including all like assem- 
blages held since, shall be taken as a basis for the 
work of this conference in an endeavor to maintain 
in unbroken succession the formulated expression of 
Jewish life and thought in each era." 

Actuated by thespirit of this resolution, the confer- 
ence elected as honorary president Samuel Adler, the 
only surviving member of the various German con- 
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ferences held after the year 1840; and Isaac M. Wise 
was elected president. The conference has since met 
in annual session in the followin g cit- 
ies: Cleveland, 1890; Baltimore, 1891; 
New York city, 1899; Chicago, 1893; 
Atlantic City, 1894; Rochester, N. de 
1895; Milwaukee, Wis., 1896: Montreal, Canada, 
1897; Atlantic City, 1898; Cincinnati, 1899: Buffalo, 
1900; Philadelphia, 1901; New Orleans, 1902. All 
of these meetings were held in the month of July, 
with the exception of those at Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and New Orleans. The Chicago conference took 
place Aug. 23-26, introductory to the Jewish De- 
nominational Congress, held in connection with the 
World's Parliament of Religions; and, together with 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, it 
represented Judaism oflicially at the Parliament. 
The papers read by the members of the conference, 
both at the Jewish Denominational Congress and at 
the general Parliament, were published by the Union 
in a volume entitled *Judaism at the World's Par- 
liament of Religions? (Cincinnati, 1894). The Cin- 
cinnati meeting in 1899 was held in March instead 
of July, in order to celebrate the eightieth birthday 
of Isaac M. Wise, founder and president of the con- 
ference from its organization. An extra session 
was held at Washington, D. C., in Dec., 1899, The 
meeting at New Orleans took place May 6-10, 1902. 
The proceedings of the various meetings of the 
conference are given in detail in a series of year- 
books, containing not only the record of the business 
transacted and the discussions by the members on 
religious doctrine and practise, but also of the papers 
read at the sessions, 

Although the conference is open to rabbis of any 
Opinion, it is in reality an association of ministers of 
the Reform school; and while it formu- 
lated no declaration of principles, yet 
its position in all its deliberations and 
proceedings has been taken firmly on 
the basis of the Reform movement. This was evi- 
dent particularly in the discussion of the authority 
of the Talmud and the rabbinical codes. At the 
meeting held in Rochester in 1895, the president in 
his annual address proposed for discussion and deci- 
sion the question, * What is our relation in all relig- 
ious matters to our own post-Biblical and patristie 
literature, includin g the Talmud, casuists, responses, 
and commentaries?” "The committee to whom the 
question was referred reported as follows: 


Founda- 
tion. 


Reform 
Platform. 


" From the standpoint of Reform Judaism, the whole post- 
Biblical and patristic literature, including the Talmud, easuists, 
responses, and commentaries, is, and can be considered as, 
nothing more nor less than ‘religious literature.’ AS such it is 
of inestimable value. It is the treasure-house in which the sue- 
cessive ages deposited their conceptions of the great and funda- 
mental principles of Judaism and their contributions to the 
never-ceasing endeavor to elucidate the same. Consciously or 
unconsciously, every age has added a wing to this great treas- 
ure-house, and the arehiteeture and construction of each wing 
bear the indelible marks of the peculiar characteristics of the 
time in which it was erected. Our age is engaged in the same 
task. We too have to contribute to the enlargement of this 
treasure-house ; but we have to do it in our own way, as the 
spirit of our time directs, without any slavish imitation of the 
past. 

" To have awakened the consciousness of this historic fact is 
the great merit of Reform Judaism ; and the more this conscious- 
ness grows upon our mind, the more the conditions and envi- 
ronments of our modern life force it upon us, the more persist- 
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ently we have to assert that our relations in all religious mai. 
ters are in no Way authoritatively and finally determined by any 
portion of our post-Biblical and patristic literature.” 

The notable achievements of the conference are: 
its preparation and publication of the Union Prayer- 
Book for Jewish worship; its successful representa- 
tion of Judaism at the World’s Parliament of Relig- 
ions, as described above; its declaration on the 
requirements for the admission of proselytes; and, 
more than all, its uniting in one body the Reform 
rabbis of the country. The Union Prayer-Book jg 
used at present (1902) by 158 congregations, in all 
portions of the country, having superseded most of 
the prayer-books in use heretofore. It attempts to 

combine the best elements of the tra. 


Union ditional service with prayers express- 
Prayer- ing the aspirations of modern days. 
Book. In its report to the general meeting, 


the ritual committee entrusted with 
the preparation of the work stated thus the princi- 
ples that had guided it: 

" Imbued with the earnestness of the task that was laid upon 
us, we endeavored to conform the ritual for these two great 
holidays to the spirit and principle of the first part of our Union 
Prayer-Book, to unite the soul-stirring reminiscences of the past 
with the urgent demands of the present, and to enhanee the so- 
lemnity of the service by combining the two essential elements, 
the ancient time-honored formulas With modern prayers and 
meditations in the vernacular.” 

The declaration of the conference on the admis- 
sion of proselytes, adopted at the New York meeting 
in 1892, is as follows: 

“ Resolved that tbe Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
assembled this day in this city of New York, considers it lawful 
and proper for any oficiating rabbi, assisted by no less than two 
associates, and in the name and with the consent of his eongre- 
gation, to accept into the sacred covenant of Israei, and declare 
fully afflliated with the congregation n2mpac Vas 525, any 
honorable and intelligent person who desires such atllliation, 
without any initiatory rite, ceremony, or observance whatever; 
provided such person be sufficiently acquainted with the faith, 
doctrine, and religious usages of Israel; that nothing deroga- 
tory to such person’s moral and mental character is suspected ; 
that it is his or her free will and choice to embrace the cause of 
Judaism ; and that he or she declare verbally, and in a document 
signed and sealed before such ofliciating rabbi and his associ- 
ates, his or her intention and firm resolve— 

"]. To worship the One Sole and Eternal God, and none be- 
sides Him. 

^2. To be conscientiously governed in his or her doings and 
omissions in life by God's laws, ordained for the child and im- 
age of the Father and Maker of all, the sanetifled son or daugh- 
ter of the divine covenant, 

"*8. To adhere in life and death actively and faithfully to the 
sacred cause and mission of Israel, as marked out in Holy Writ." 

The conference has published, in addition to the 
eleven year-books and the two volumes of the Union 
Prayer-Book, a Union Hymnal, and a volume enti- 
tled “Sermons by American Rabbis.” One-half of 
the income from the sale of the Union Prayer-Book 
is placed to the credit of the fund for superannuated 
ministers; and a number of worthy rabbis, incapac- 
itated from active service by age or physical infir- 
mity, have been assisted by donations from this fund. 

At present (1902) the conference has 149 active 
and four honorary members. Its constitution de- 
clares that “all active and retired rabbis of congre- 
gations, and professors of rabbinical seminaries, shall 
be eligible for membership.? In March, 1900, it 
suffered the loss of its founder and president, Isaac 
M. Wise, in whose honor the mectin g at Buffalo 
in July of that year largely assumed the character 
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of a memorial meeting. At this meeting Joseph 
Silverman of New York, who had been first vice- 
president, was elected president of the body. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Protokolle der Ersten Rabbinerversammlung 
(Brunswick, 1844); Protokolle und Aktensticke der Zwei- 
ten Rabbinerversammlung, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845; 
Protokolle der Dritten. Versammlung Deutscher Rabbiner, 
Breslau, 1847; Protokolle der Rabbiner-Konferenz Abge- 
halten zu Philadelphia, New York, 1870; Authentic Report 
of the Procecdings of the Rabbinical Conference held at 
Pittsburg, Pa. in Jewish Reformer, New York, Jan. 15, 1886 ; 
Jost. Culturgeschichte der Israeliten in 1815-1842, pp. 234, 
244, 259, Berlin, 1847, and Geschichte des Judenthums und 
Seiner Sekten, iii. 919-386, Leipsic, 1859; idem, Geschichte 
des. Judenthums von Mendelsohn bis auf die Neuere 
Zeit, pp. 210 et seq., Berlin, 1870; Israel Deutsch, Zur Wir- 
digung der Braunschweiger Rabbinerversammlung, Leip- 
sic, 1544; and the publications mentioned in the body of the 
article as well as the articles in the Jewish journals also indi- 
cated above; likewise the journal established especially for 
this purpose, viz.: Die Reform des Judenthums, Organ für 
die Rabbinerversammlung Deutschlands, Mannheim, 1846. 
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Conventions of the Union of Orthodox Con- 
gregations of the United States and Canada: 
The great influx of Orthodox Jews—that is, of those 
who follow the rabbinical ordinances of Judaism 
besides the prescriptions of the Bible—within the 
last twenty-five years in America has made a union 
imperative. 

The first real attempt to effect a union of Ortho- 
dox congregations was made on June 8, 1898, when 
a convention met in New York, in which fifty con- 
gregations were represented. IT. Pereira Mendes 
was elected as president, and as vice-presidents Ph. 
Klein, Meldola de Sola, and H. W. Schneeberger. 

The following principles were agreed to: 


“This conference of delegates from Jewish congregations in 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada is convened to 
advance the interests of positive Biblical, rabbinical, and his- 
torical Judaism, 

"We are assembled not as a synod, and therefore we have 
no legislative authority to amend religious questions, but as a 
representative body, which by organization and co-operation 
will endeavor to advance the interests of Judaism in America. 

"We favor the convening of a Jewish synod specifically 
authorized by congregations to meet, to be composed of men 
who must be certified rabbis, and (a) elders in official position 
(cf. Num. xi. 16); (b) men of wisdom and understanding, and 
known among us (cf. Deut. i. 13); (c) able men, God-fearing 
men, men of truth, hating profit (cf. Ex. xviii. 21). 

“We believe in the Divine revelation of the Bible, and we de- 
clare that the Propbets in no way discountenanced ceremonial 
duty, but only condemned the personal life of those who ob- 
served ceremonial law, but disregarded the moral. Ceremonial 
law is not optative ; it is obligatory. 

" We affirm our adherence to the acknowledged codes of our 
Rabbis and the thirteen principles of Maimonides. 

" We believe that in our dispersion we are to be united with 
our brethren of alien faith in all that devolves upon men as 
citizens ; but that religiously, in rites, ceremonies, ideals, and 
doctrines, we are separate, and must remain separate in accord- 
ance with the Divine declaration: ‘I have separated you from 
the nations to be Mine’ (Lev. xx. 26). 

" And further, to prevent misunderstanding concerning Juda- 
ism, we reaffirm our belief in the coming of a personal Messiah, 
and we protest against the admission of proselytes into the fold 
of Judaism without * milah’ and ‘tebilah.’ 

"We protest against intermarriage between Jew and Gen- 
tiles we protest against the idea that we are merely a religious 
sect, and maintain that we are a nation, though temporarily 
Without a national home; and 

" Furthermore, that the restoration to Zion is the legitimate 
aspiration of scattered Israel,in no way conflicting with our 
loyalty to the land in which we dwell or may dwell at any 
time. 


It was determined that the object of the organi- 
zation, to be known as the “Jewish Congregational 


Union of America,” should be the promotion of the 
religious interests of Orthodox Jews. Questions of 
Orthodoxy in connection with the admission of mem- 
bers should be decided by a sub-committee of five. 
H. Pereira Mendes was elected permanent president. 
The objects of local unions were stated to be: 


* ]. To strengthen congregational life, but not to interfere in 
congregational autonomy. 

"2. To advance the interests of local Judaism by the appoint- 
ment of committees on congregational membership; civil 
legislation ; Jewish presentations ; city religious work (mission, 
circuit preaching); to devise uniform methods in Hebrew and 
religious schools; a union to send out rabbis for propaganda 
under the direction of the executive committee. 

The convention held in New York Dec. 30, 1900, 
under the presidency of H. P. Mendes, represented 
104 congregations. 

K. H. P. M. 


CONFESSION OF SIN (Qwv").—Biblical 
Data: The Scriptures repeatedly prescribe confes- 
sion of sin asa means to expiation and atonement. 
*It shall be that when he is guilty of any one of 
these things, he shall confess that he hath sinned in 
that thing" (Lev. v. 5). “Aaron shall. . . confess 
over him [the scapegoat] all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all 
their sins” (70. xvi. 921). “When a man or woman 
shall commit any sin that men commit . . . they 
shall confess their sin which they have done” (Num. 
v. 6, 7). 

The effect of confession is remission. ‘Thus the 
Bible states, “And David said unto Nathan, I have 
sinned against the Lord. And Nathan said unto 
David, The Lord also hath put away thy sin; thou 
shalt not die” (II Sam. xii. 13). Elihu says, “God 
looketh upon men, and if any say, I have sinned, and 
perverted that which was right, and it profited me 

not [or, “I have not been requited "]: 
Its Effect. He will deliver his soul from going to 

the pit, and his life shall see the light” 
(Job xxxiii. 27, 28); and Jeremiah declares, “The 
Lord said to me... go and proclaim these words 
toward the north, and say, Return, thou backsliding 
Israel, saith the Lord; and I will not cause mine 
anger to fall upon you: for I am merciful, saith the 
Lord, and I will not keep anger for ever. Only 
acknowledge thine iniquity that thou hast trans- 
gressed against the Lord thy God” (Jer. iii. 11-18). 
Elsewhere the prophet says, * Take with you words, 
and turn to the Lord: say unto him, Take away all 
iniquity, and receive us graciously. . . . I will heal 
their backslidings, I will love them freely " (Hos. xiv. 
2 et seg.; see ATONEMENT). 
- Confession may be individual, that of a person 
repenting backslidings; or it may be national, when 
the public at large humble themselves before God. 
As examples of the former may be cited the confes- 
sion of Cain (Gen. iv. 13), of Jacob (čb. xxxii. 9), 
and of David (II Sam. xxiv. 10; Ps. xli. 4, li. 9, Ixix. 
5); of the latter, that of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness (Num. xiv. 40); in the dispersion (Lev. xxvi. 
40); at Mizpah, when admonished by Samuel (I Sam. 
vii. 6); and again at Gilgal, after choosing their first 
king (čb. xii. 10). National confessions are sometimes 
made through national representatives, as by Moses, 
after the Israelites worshiped the golden calf (Ex. 
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xxxii. 81), by the high Wow on Atonement Day 
(Lev. xvi. 21), by Ez ra (ix. 6, 7, 15), and by Nehe- 
miah (i. 6, 7; ix. 2, 33-35). 

In Rabbinical Literature: Here repentance 
is likened to a door which, if man opens only as 
much as the eye of a needle, God opens as wide as 
à gateway (Cant. R. to v. 2), for whoso is willing to 
cleanse himself is assisted from above (Shab. 104a; 
Yoma 38b); and confession may be said to be the 
opening wedge, or the hinge on which repentance 
turns. Accordingly the Rabbis teach that Samucl, 
intereeding for Israel (I Sam. vii. 5 e£ $eq.), addressed 
to God the following argument in favor of his peo- 
ple's salvation: * Lord of the universe! Dost Thou 
everrequire of man more than that he utter, ‘I have 
sinned’? Now, the Israelites do age ‘We have 

sinned ' [/5. 6]: forgive them” (Midr. Sam. to vii. 

6; Yer. Ta‘an. ii. 65d). Elsewhere this doctrine is 
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sinneth, it shall dic,” rabbinical lore (with reference 
to Ps. xxv. 8 and Amos v. 4) teaches that God Him- 
Self says, " Let him repent and he shall be pardoned ? 
(Yer. Mak. ii. 31d; Pesik. xxv. 158b; compare So- 
tah 7b; Sanh. 43b). 

No formal confession is prescribed in the Scrip- 
tures; time and circumstances suggested the pen- 
itent’s thoughts or utterances Coapa “Yad,” 
Tefillah, i. 1; Kesef Mishneh ad oc). Post- 

Biblical literature, however, contains 


Formula some formulas. Of these, that cm- 
in the bodying the phrase “I have sinned, 
Talmud. transgressed, and rebelled” ‘pyyn 


‘yD nny, seems to be the oldest, 
having formed part of the high priest’s confession 
in the « course of the Temple ae on the Day of 
Atonement (Yoma iii. 8, iv. 2; Tosef., Yoma, ii. 1; 
Sifra, Ahare, i. 2). It is based on similar expressions 
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JEWS CONFESSING THEIR SINS ON THE DAY BEFORE THE FEAST OF PENTECOST. 


(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung," 1748.) 


presented in another form (Yalk., Ps. c. 1; Pesik. 
xxv, 159a) Citing the Scriptural verse (Prov. 
xx viii. 13), “He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
per; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
have mercy,” the Rabbis remark, when a man is 
charged of crime before a human tribunal, as long 
as he denies his guilt he has a chance for escape, but 
when he admits his guilt he receives punishment; 
not so before God: unless man confesses, he receives 
punishment, but when he confesses, he receives re- 
mission, provided he confesses with the determina- 
tion to forsake his sins. According to another Mid- 
rash, even Balaam knew of the insuperable power 
of repentance and confession when he said (Num. 
xxii. 34), "I have sinned.” He knew that nothing 
may avert heavenly visitation except repentance, 
and that over one who has sinned and then says, 
"I have sinned,” the messenger of retribution has 
no power (Tan., Balak, 10). Hence, although Solo- 
mon declares, “Evil pursueth sinners” (Prov. xiii. 
21); and Ezekiel (xviii. 4, 20) says, “The soul that 


used in Biblical times (I Kings viii. 47; Ps. evi. 6; 
Dan. ix. 5), and is considered the principal of all con- 
fessions (Sifra, Le.; “ Yad,” Teshubah, i. 1; compare 
Pesik. R. 35, 160b). A rabbi of the fourth cen- 
tury recommends the following to be recited on the 
eve of the Day of Atonement: *I confess all the 
wrong I have done before Thee. I have indeed 
stood on the way of evil; but as I have done I shall 
dono more. May it please Thee, O Lord my God! 
to forgive all my errors, to remit all my offenses, 
and to pardon all my transgressions” (Lev. R. iii. 3; 
compare Yer. Yoma viii. 45c). A formula some- 
What older, used by some daily, and by others only 
on the Day of Atonement, is the following: “My 
God! Before I was formed I was worthless, and 
now that I am formed I am as if not formed: Iam 
dust while I live; how much more so shall I be when 
dead. Behold, Iam before Thee as a vessel full of 
shame and disgrace. May it be Thy will, O Lord 
my God and God of my fathers! that I shall sin no 
more, and what I have sinned before Thee blot out 
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in Thy abundant mercy, but not through sufferings 
and serious diseases" (Ber. 17a; Yoma 87b). 

The alphabetic confessions VOWS (* We have in- 
curred guilt”; see ASHAMNU) and YSDonw Nyon by 
05 (* For the sin which we have committed before 
Thee?) are. first mentioned in the literary produc- 
tions of geonim of the eighth century, the former 

by Simon Kahira (* Halakot Gedolot, " 

Later ed. Berlin, 1888, *Hilkot Yom ha- 
Formulas. Kippurim," missing in ed. Warsaw, 

1874), the latter by Ahai of Shabha 
("She'iltot," clxvii.)) The Talmud, however, ex- 
plicitly says (Yoma 87b), “When one utters the 
simple expression, ‘Verily we have sinned,' he 
need say no more”; and this is also the opinion of 
the casuists (* Hal. Gedol.” ZLe.; “ Yad,” Teshubah, 
ii. 8: Tur Orah Hayyim, 607). One nearing death, 
or even when first taken ill, should be exhorted to 
make confession (Shab. 82a; Sanh, vi. 2, 48a et seq.), 
as were all those about to be executed for crime (see 
ATONEMENT; Carrran PUNISHMENT). If one is 
unable himself to frame a confession, he is prompted 
to say, “May my death prove an atonement for all 
my sins” (Sanh. £.c.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Seder Tefillot Kol ha- 
Nhanal; Moses of Coucy, Semay, precept 16; Isaac Aboab, 
Menorat, ha-Maor, Ner v., part i., 4; Abu Darham, Tefillat 
Yom ha-Kippurim; Löwe b. Bezalel, Netibot ‘Olam, Teshu- 
bah, ve. L. Landshut, Jegyon Leb, pp. 489 et seq.; Baer, 
“{hodat Yisrael, pp. 414 et seq.; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 
1139 et seq.; Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Jlame, pp. 165 et seq. 

E. C. S. M. 


——In Hellenistic Literature and in the Lit- 
urgy: Ever since the return from the Exile (see 
Ezra ix.; Dan. ix. 4-20), confession of sins has 
formed an integral part of prayer, and verses sclect- 
ed from such passages as the penitential Psalms, 
xxxii., li., Ixxxvi., were used in the liturgy. An 
example of elaborate confession of sins, composed 
in the second century B.C., is presented in the A poc 
rypha under the name of “The Prayer of Manas- 
sh," and in all probability it formed originally a 
part of a Midrashic addition to II Chron. xxxiii. 19 
(us may be learned from Apostolical Constitutions, 
ii. 22; see DIDASCALIA). A characteristic feature of 
this confession is the reiteration of certain formulas: 
“Ihave sinned, O Lord; I have sinned”; “Forgive 
me, O Lord, forgive me.” Another example of a 
confession of sin is contained in the prayer of 
Asenath, xii. (see Jew. Excxc. ii. 173): 

“I take refuge with Thee, Lord, my God, from now; to Thee I 
cry, O Lord, and before Thee I confess my sins. Spare me, O 
Lord, spare me ! for I have greatly sinned ; I have transgressed 
and done evil. I have spoken harsh words before Thee that 
should not be spoken. . . . I have sinned before Thee, O Lord; 
I have sinned, knowingly and unknowingly.” 

With these words Asenath begins her prayer while 
repenting of her idolatrous life, thus offering to 
proselytes an example of due preparation for admis- 
sion into the Jewish fold. Confession of sins pre- 
ceded baptism (Mark i. 5; compare Sotah 12b) 
and was made the condition of admission into the 
Christian Church, as may be learned from Didache 
lv, 14, xiv. 1 (compare James v. 16). 

The common formulas for confession of sins in the 
Christian Church being in the main exactly like 
those of the Synagogue, the conclusion is to be 
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drawn that they go back to pre-Talmudic times. 
The words “Forgive, remit, pardon, O God, our 
offenses, voluntary and involuntary, committed 
knowingly or in ignorance, by transgression or 
through omission," in the closing prayer of propitia- 
tion in the liturgy of James (Hammond, “ Eastern 
and Western Liturgies,” p. 54), as well as the formula 
still found in the common prayer of the Episcopal 
Church: * We have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done,” are nearly 
identical with the closing words of the Atonement- 
Day confession: “O God of forgiveness, forgive us, 
pardon us, grant us remission . . . for the violation 
of mandatory and for the violation of prohibitive 
precepts, for sins known or unknown to us." 

In the time of Rab and Samuel in Babylonia and 
R. Johanan in Palestine the confessions of sin in the 
Day of Atonementliturgy was fixed by tradition, 
asis proved by the fact that these amoraim of the 
beginning of the third century refer to the liturgical 
portions containing these confessions as familiar and 
known by their initial words (Yoma 87b) The 
quotation of the confession of sins in Pesik. R. (ed. 
Friedmann, xxxv. 160b; see note) also shows that 
the whole portion of the “ Widdui? was known and 
familiar to all, and was included in the Talmudical 
reference in Yoma, 33NDn1 IMIS DAN. See LITURGY. 

The alphabetical enumeration of sins in ASHAMNU 
and ‘Au Her may also be traced to pre-Talmudic 
times, as the catalogue of sins in Rom. i. 29, with 


its number of twenty-two, seems to be based upon 


an alphabetical confession of sins used in Paul’s time 
(see J. Rendel Harris, “The Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,” Baltimore, 1887, who refers to Shab. 55a: 
“They that observe the Law from Aleph to Taw "). 
The confession of sins is recited during bathing 
in preparation for the Day of Atonement, by the 
bridegroom before his wedding, and by the sick 
who prepares for the approaching end. Fora still 
larger catalogue of sins, see “ Kizzur Shene Luhot 
ha-Berit, Seder Widdui," pp. 126b, 127, Amsterdam, 
1688. K. 


CONFIRMATION, THE RITE OF: Solemn 
form of initiation of the Jewish youth into their an- 
cestral faith. The rite is mentioned officially for 
the first time in an ordinance issued by the Jewish 
consistory of the kingdom of Westphalia at Cassel 
in 1810. There it was made the duty of the rabbi 
“to prepare the young for confirmation, and person- 

ally to conduct the ceremony.” At 


Earliest first only boys were confirmed, on the 
Confir- Sabbath of their Bar Mrizwamn, and 
mations. the ceremony was performed at the 


home or in.the schoolroom. In Ber- 
lin girls were confirmed for the first time in 1817, in 
Hamburg in 1818. The rite was at first rigidly ex- 
cluded from the synagogue, because, like every inno- 
vation, it met with violent opposition. Gradually, 
however, it found more favor; classes were confirmed 
together, and confirmation became a solemn and im- 
pressive celebration at the synagogue. In 1822 the 
first class of boysand girls was confirmed by Dr. Kley 
at the Hamburg Temple, and in 1831 Rabbi Samuel 
Egers, one of the most prominent rabbis of his time 
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and a man of unquestioned orthodoxy, began to con- 
firm boys and girls regularly at the synagogue of 
Brunswick. 

While in the beginning some Sabbath, frequently 
Sabbath Hanukkah or Passover, was seiected for 
confirmation, it became more and more customary, 
following the example of Egers, to perform the 
ceremony at the synagogue on Shebu‘ot, because 
this festival is peculiarly adapted for the rite. 
As it celebrated the occasion when the Israclites on 
Sinai, of their own free will, declared their intention 
to accept the obligation of God's Law, so those of 
every new generation should follow the ancient ex- 
ample and declare their willingness to be faithful to 
the religion transmitted by the Fathers. 

Confirmation was introduced in Denmark as early 
as 1817, in Hamburg 1818, and in Hessen and Saxony 
in 1885. The Prussian government, which showed 
itself hostile to the Reform movement, prohibited it 
as late as 1836, as did Bavaria as late as 1538. It soon 
made its way, however, into all progressive congre- 
gations of Germany. In 1841 it was introduced in 
France, first in Bordeaux and Marseilles, then in 
Strasburg and Paris, under the name “initiation 
religieuse." The first Israelitish synod in 1869 at 
Leipsic adopted a report by Dr. Herxheimer on re- 
ligious education, the thirteenth section of which 
contains an elaborate opinion on confirmation, rec- 
ommending the same to all Jewish congregations. 

In America the annual confirmation of boys and 
girls was first resolved upon by the congregation of 
Temple Emanu-El of New York on Oct. 11, 1847; 
and the first confirmation at that temple took place 
on Shebu‘ot, 1848. A confirmation had been held two 
years before at the Anshe Chesed Synagogue of New 
York. The ceremony has since gained so firm a 
foothold in America that there is now no progress- 
ive Jewish congregation in which the annual con- 
firmation on Shebu‘ot is not a regular feature of 
congregational life and one of the most inspiring 
ceremonies of the whole year. 

Grütz (* Gesch." xi. 874) blames Israel Jacobsohn 
for having introduced, among many other syna- 
gogue reforms, the confirmation of boys and girls, 

which, he says, “has no root in Juda- 

Objections ism.” In the opinion of reform Jews 
to the Rite. confirmation, like the organ and other 
innovations traceable to non-Jewish 

associations, lendsan impressiveness to the initiation 
of the young into their ancestral religion which the 
bar mizwah institution had lost, owing to the unfa- 
miliarity of the children with Hebrew. Besides, 
there was no provision for a solemn consecration of 
the Jewish maiden to her religious duties. Con- 
firmation was the first step toward the oflicial recog- 
nition of woman as a member of the Synagogue. 
While many Orthodox leaders object to confirmation 
on the ground that it has been borrowed from the 
Protestant Church, where also it is but a recent de- 
velopment and not at all characteristically or typ- 
ically Christian (see “Confirmation,” in Herzog- 
Hauck, “Real-Encyc.”), or because it contradicts 
the principle that the Israelite is pledged by the 
covenant of Sinai by his birth (qp ypayay 
‘9p nb Shebu. 22b), there is nothing in the rite 
which is not thoroughly in harmony with the 


spirit of Judaism. It does not mean initiation 
into the faith, or admission into the Jewish coim. 
munity, but is a solemn declaration of the cun. 
didates, after having been sufliciently 

In instructed in their duties as Jews, and 


Harmony being imbued with enthusiasm for 
with their religion, to be resolved to live as 
Judaism. Jewsand Jewesses. For this purpose, 


after their religious sentiment has been 

awakened and strengthened, and their minds have 
been prepared for their becoming faithful membersof 
the Jewish congregation, of society, and of the state, 
confirmation comes as the soiemn graduation from 
the school of religious and ethical instruction, and is 
intended to consecrate the young to their duties as 
Jews. It appeals not only to those confirmed, but 
to the entire congregation, and thereby becomes for 
all a renewal ofthe Sinai covenant. Inorder to pro- 
duce this lasting effect it is becoming customary to 
delay the rite until the sixteenth or seventeenth year, 
With the freedom and self-government universally 
prevailing in Jewish congregations, it is natural that 
the confirmation services should differ according to 
the subjective views and to the tastes of the rabbis, 
Thus some introduce a formal confession of faith, 
while others prefer a statement of principles. But 
the essential features are every where about the same, 
and may be stated as follows: The act is preceded 
by a public examination in the history, doctrines, 
and duties of the Jewish religion, held 


Essential cither in connection with the celebra- 
Features. tion or on some day during the pre- 


ceeding week. The sermon preached 
at the exercises refers to the importance of the epoch 
which the young people have reached, and closes 
with an impressive address to them. Thereupon 
follows a prayer, cither a profession of faith ora 
statement of principles by members of the class, 
aud in conclusion is invoked the blessing of the 
candidates by the rabbi. The rite is accompanied 
by impressive music. E 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol. iii. 68 et seq. 
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K. M. Lan.—kK. 
CONFISCATION AND FORFEITURE.— 
1. Confiscation: Appropriation of private pro»- 
erty to the public use or treasury. Confiscation of 
the property of peaceable aliens in Palestine who 
belonged to a nation at war with Israel, is not men- 
tioned in either Biblical or rabbinical literature. 
Biblical history, on the contrary, records instances 
where such people as chose to remain in Israel's 
midst were left unmolested in possession of their es- 
tates, paying only the usual tribute to the country 
(Josh. xvii. 18; Judges i. 28 e£ seq). Nor is con- 
fiscation, in the sense of appropriation to the use of 
the state as a judicial punishment for the violation 
of law, known in the history of Israel's first com- 
monwealth. Thecase of Ahab and Naboth (I Kings 
xxi.; see Arras), which some cite in support of the 
contrary view (Michaelis, “Mosaisches Recht.” i 
261; Mayer, * Rechte der Isracliten,” i. 218, iii. 192) 
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is not considered as a criterion in rabbinical law. 
Tradition asserts that Ahab was his victim's cousin, 
ize son of the brother of Naboth’s father; and in 
the absence of nearer agnates, he was Naboth's legal 
heip (Tosef., Sanh. iv. 6; Sanh. 48b). Such confisca- 
tion came into vogue in the early days of the second 
common wealth, and wasan importation from Persia. 
In the rescript which Artaxerxes gave to Ezra (Ezra 
vij, 12-26), and the authenticity of which is provod 
by E. Meyer (“Die Entstehung des Judenthums,” 
pp. 60 et seg.), “confiscation of goods” is decreed as 
one of the punishments of those who failed to “do 
the law of... God and the law of the king.” 
This decree was adopted by Ezra; and in a procla- 
mation subsequently issued by him he threatened, 
“Whosoever would not come within three days, ac- 
cording to the counsel of the princes and the elders, 
all his substance should be forfeited ? (Ezra x. 8). 

There is, however, a controversy in the Talmud 
as to the right of confiscation of the property of 
executed criminals, and the decision is a compromise: 
"The property of criminals executed by order of 
ihe king [for treason] lapses to the king; but the 
property of those executed by a verdict of a regular 
court [for other crimes] descends to their legal heirs ” 
(Tosef., Lc. ; Sanh. Le. ; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Ebel, i. 
): see CAPITAL PUXISIIMENT). Private property 
may be seized for the personal needs and con- 
veniences of the king, or for the advancement of 
publie safety; but for all such property the state 
must remunerate the owner (Sifre, Deut. 161; Sanh. 
i4; B. K. 60b; “Yad,” Melakim, iv. 3 e£ seg.). This 
royal prerogative was greatly abused by some kings, 
particularly in fulfilling literally Samuel's pre- 
diction (I Sam. viii. 14): ^ He will take your fields, 
and your vineyards, and your olive-yards, even the 
best of them, E give tueur to his servants ” (com- 
pare čb. xxii. . Ezek. xlv. 7, 8; xlvi. 16-18), which 
probably su ote the comparatively late homiletic 
remark, “ As soon as one is promoted to leadership in 
Israel he becomes rich ” (Yoma 22b ; Yalk., Sam. 119). 
Rabbinical law, therefore, restricts this right of con- 
fiscation to the actual needs of the king and his 
court and army (Sifre, Deut. 158 e£ seg, ; Sanh. ii. 4; 
ah Le): 

2. Forfeiture: A penalty for misconduct, crime, 
ov breach of duty. Pentateuchal and rabbinical 
laws prescribe specified amounts as forfeitures for 
certain crimes or misdemeanors (Ex. xxi. 82; B. 
RK. 43a; Deut. xxii. 19; Ket. 46a; Deut. xxii. 29; 
Ket. 38a). These will be found detailed under 
DAMAGE, FINES AND FORFEITURE, or in the articles 
treating of the respective causes. 

Among the purely rabbinical enactments, one pre- 
scribes the forfeiture of rights where, through them, 
injury may accrue to innocent parties. For ex- 
ample: Where a bond bears a date antecedent to 
the day of actual execution, its holder forfeits the 
Nght of levying on the debtor’s property, if other- 
wise encumbered, even where that encumbrance 
dates PUN OE to the delivery of the bond (Sheb. 
X. »; D. M. 72a; “Yad,” Malveh, xxiii. 1; Hoshen 
dis nd 48, D. Also, where the amount denomi- 
nated in a bond includes usury, and it can not be 
ascertained how much of that amount is principal, 
the creditor forfeits the principal as well as the 
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usury (B. J T 72a; Yoreh De‘ah, 161, 11; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 5 2, 1). A forfeiture of ten gold pieces 
(* Sr. DE is also prescribed for depriving a per- 
son of the privilege of discharging a religious duty, 
when that person is fit and willing to discharge the 
duty himself (B. K. 91b; “ Yad,” Hobel, vii. 14; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 382, 1). 

J. SR. S. M. 

CONFISCATION OF HEBREW BOOKS: 
The first known decree directed against Hebrew 
literature is one of the emperor Justinian (553) for- 
bidding the Jews to use “what is called by them 
‘The Second Edition ' " (Secunda Editio, óevrépoo). 
Apparently this term was used to designate the Mid- 
rashic, traditional interpretation of the Scriptures. 
To what extent the decree wasenforced is not known. 
Entirely unauthorized and without definite purpose 
was the action of the Crusaders six centuries later, 
when, in their march through Germany, they con- 
fiscated all the Hebrew books they could find in the 
various cities, and left behind them piles of burning 
Talmuds and prayer-books to mark their path. 

In the thirteenth century France was the center 
of a series of deliberate attacks directed against He- 
brew books. 'The typical order of procedure in 
nearly all such. movements was as follows: the 
bringing of charges agi ainst the. Talmud by a con- 
ver ted J ew; the issuing by the pope of a decree for 
its confiscation; the carrying out of the decree by the 
Inquisition; a disputation of the charges, including 
a defense of the work by the rabbis; finally, the con- 
demnation and public destruction of the Talmud by 
burning. Very often other books were confiscated 
along with the Talmud. 

In 19329 Jewish scholars in France were divided 
into two hostile camps, consisting respectively of 
the followers and opponents of Moses ben Maimon's 

philosophy. Solomon ben Abraham 
Con- of Montpellier was at the head of 
fiscation in the latter—the Orthodox— party, and 

France. looked upon his opponents as heretics. 

Inanevil moment hecarried the quar- 
rel outside the Jewish ranks, and invited the Domini- 
can and Franciscan inquisitors, then busied with the 
enemies of the Catholic Church, to proceed against 
Jewish heretics also. In Provence his request met 
with an eager response; the papal cardinal-legate 
gave the command, and in Montpellier a house-to- 
house search was made for Maimonidean writiugs. 
All such as could be found were brought together, 
and in Dec., 1288, the first public official burning of 
Hebrew books took place. 

This action on the part of Solomon ben Abraham 
led to results which he had not expected. The 
Inquisition did not Jong restrict its activity to the 
writings of Maimonides, and the Talmud itself 
soon became the object of attack. A little more 
than a month after the affair of Montpellier a publie 
burning of Talmudic and other kindred works was 
held in Paris, at which 12,000 volumes were des- 
troyed together. In 1289 the baptized Jew Nicho- 

las (Donin) brought the charge against the Talmud 
that it insulted Christianity, and Pope Gregory IX. 
sent a general order on the subject to the temporal 
and ecclesiastical rulers in France, England, Castile, 
Aragon, and Portugal. He decreed that the Domin- 
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icans and Franciscans confiscate all copies of the 
Talmud, submit them to the heads of the two orders 
for examination, and, should the charges prove to 
be true, cause them to be destroyed (May, or June 
1239). In Paris the decree met with a ready response 
from King Louis IX. and the Dominican Henry of 
Cologne. The Jews were forced, under threat of 
death, to surrender their books; and a commission 
was appointed to hear the defense of the rabbis. 
The Talmud was condemned to the flames; buta 
stay was secured and a second hearing accorded, in 
which R. Jehiel of Paris headed the defense. The 
Talmud was, however, again condemned (1240). 
Three years later the decree was carried out, under 
urging from the new pope, Innocent IV. A general 
confiscation took place throughout France, and on 
one day fourteen wagon-loads were brought into 
Paris. Later, six more wagon-loads were added, and 
all the books were publicly burned on June 17, 1244. 

Similar confiscations took place in Romeabout the 


Polish Bishop Throwing Confiscated Hebrew Books into the 
Flames. 
(From Jacob Emden's ** Sefer Shimmush," 1762.) 


same time; again in Paris, four years later, under 
the cardinal-legate Odo; in Barcelona and Tarragona 
under Pope Clement IV., the Archbishop of Tarra- 
gona, and the apostate Pablo Christiano of Mont- 
pellier, King James of Aragon, though he had at 
one time ordered the contiscation of Nahmanides’ 
writings, showing himself now somewhat more lib- 
erally inclined; in Paris under Philip 
From the the Fair, in 1299, and again in 1809, 
Thirteenth when three wagon-loads of books were 
to the burned; in Toulouse, under the inquis- 
Sixteenth itor Bernard Gui, aided by officials of 
Century. King Louis in 1319. Before this last 
burning the books were carried through 
the streets of the city, while royal officers proclaimed 
publicly that their condemnation was due to the in- 
sults to Christianity which they contained. In 1820 
the Archbishop of Bourges received orders from Pope 
John XXII. to confiscate all copies of the Talmud in 
his city. Finally, in Rome during the Feast of 
Weeks, 1322, occurred a confiscation and a burning 
of the Talmud, accompanied by robbery and murder 
on the part of the mob. 
In the fifteenth century three confiscations were 
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ordered: (1) of the Talmud in southern France, 
by Pope Alexander V., carried out by the inquisitor 
Pons Feugeyron, 1409; (2) of the Talmud and othe 
“anti-Christian writings like the * Marmar Jeshu,” 
(Toledot Yeshu?) in Spain, by the anti-pope Bene- 
dict XIII., 1415 (never carried into effect, owing to 
the pope's deposition); (8) of all Hebrew books in 
Portugal, 1497. 

One of the most important of anti-Talmud move. 
ments occurred in Germany at the opening of the 
sixteenth century. Two converts, the Dominicans 
Victor of Carben and Johann Pfefferkorn, brought 
the customary charges against the Talmud, where. 
upon King Maximilian in 1509 authorized the contis. 
cation of Hebrew books throughout Germany, and 
the destruction of such as contained anything con- 
trary to the teachings of the Bible or of Christianity, 
In Frankfort, Worms, Lorch, Bingen, Laufen, Ma. 
yence, and Deutz such confiscations were held: that 
in Frankfort taking place on Sept. 28, when all books 
found in the synagogue were seized. A house-to. 
house search was to have been made on the followin g 
day; but the archbishop Uriel of Gemmingen for- 
bade this, and together with several other Christians 
who showed themselves friends to Jewish literature, 
succeeded in inducing the emperor to order the re- 
turn of the books to their owners. Later, this or- 
der was revoked; 1,500 books and manuscripts were 
again seized in Frankfort (April 11, 1510). The 
question in general was then submiited to the 
scholars of Germany for decision, and men iike 
Reuchlin gave their answer in favor of the Talmud 
and kindred works, though naturally against Lip- 
man's anti-Christian writings and the *'Toledot 
Yeshu " (History of the Birth of Jesus o£ Nazareth) 
— works condemned by the Jews themselves. The 
weight of opinion, including that of all the large 
universities except Heidelberg, was against the Tal- 
mud, however; and Reuchlin was charged with 
heresy. After further vacillation on the part of the 
authorities, Reuchlin's case was carried to Rone, 
and finally decided against him; but the Talmud 
question seems to have been dropped for a while. 

The question was reopened in Italy in 1553 hy 
Cardinal Caraffa, leader of the Italian Inquisition. 
and from this time on down to the nineteenth century 
the attacks on Hebrew books continued almost with- 
out interruption. The usual apostate charges pre- 
ceded the confiscation orders issued by Pope Julius 
III. in 1553, and were eagerly carried out by the 
Inquisitor-general. In Rome the “familiars,” dread 
servants of the Holy Office, forced their way into 

synagogues and homes, and returned 


Action of laden with booty to their superiors. 
the In- A defense was allowed the rabbis, a 
quisition. formality the uselessness of which his- 


tory had already made evident. On 
an appointed day all the copies of the Talmud were 
carried to the Campo di Fiori, and onceagain, as the 
flames arose, Rome rang with mingled shouts of glee 
and cries of anguish (Sept., 1553). And not Rome 
alene; for the Inquisition’s decree had reached all 
places where the Catholic Church was supreme. 
Barcelona obeyed first; then Venice, where the apos- 
tate Eleazar ben Raphacl wished to include many 
other books in the condemnation, and a commission 
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finally decided partially in his favor. Ona Sabbath 
the sentence was carried out, and Judah Lerma has 
narrated that he alone lost 1,500 volumes. Romagna, 
Urbino, and Pesaro held burnings before the end 
of the year; and early in 1554 books were burned 
by hundreds of thousands in Ancona, Ferrara, Man- 
tua, Padua, Candia (an island belonging to Venice), 
and Ravenna. 

In the catalogue of prohibited books (*Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum”) published in 1554 by 
order of the pope, in Milan and Venice, the *'Tal- 
muth” appeared in the list for the first time, and 
thereafter was prohibited by the indexes published 
in various parts of the Catholic world, with the 
modifications, on two occasions, mentioned in the 
article Crnsorsure. In 1557 the baptized Jew 
Andrea del Monte directed another confiscation in 
Rome, sparing not even the prayer-books; and in 
the following year the inquisitor-general Cardinal 
Ghislieri ordered still another. In Milan the Span- 
ish general Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordua, after re- 
sisting the Inquisition for some time, finally agreed 
that the Talmud should be burned, and ordered his 
Spanish soldiers to aid in the work. Other books 
were not spared, however, and between 10,000 and 
12,000 volumes formed a pyre over which Sextus 
Sinensis presided in April or May, 1559. Other 
confiscations took place in Cremona and Lodi (July, 
1500); Romagna and Bologna (1567); Vercelli, in 
Piedmont-Savoy (1592); Avignon and neighborhood 
(1593); Pavia and Lodi (1597); and Rome (1601). In 
Cremona and Lodi, however, the books were later 
returned by order of the Senate of Milan 

Meanwhile Prague had become the scene of vio- 
lent anti-Talmud movements. As early as 1560 a 
confiscation, including even the prayer-books, had 
taken place under the Dominicans, but the emperor 
Ferdinand, when appealed to, had ordered the re- 
turn of the books. "Toward the end of the century 
the movement was carried on even more energetic- 
ally by the Jesuits, and on Dec. 7, 1693, the Jesuit 
Father Wolfgang Preissler, charging that the Tal- 
mud and kindred works were dangerous to civil and 
religious authority, secured permission for a con- 


fiscation. A search through the Jew- 
In the ish schoolhouse and the synagogues 
Seven- resulted in the discovery of more than 


teenth and 200 works. The movement then spread 
Eighteenth to other parts, and after the customary 
Centuries. charges against the Talmud, a contis- 

cation took place in Friedeberg (Neu- 
mark), but King Frederick I. ordered the return of 
the books seized. 

Fürth, in Bavaria, was the scene of the next con- 
fiscation, A certain Mordecai (Marx) ben Moses, 
who had embraced Christianity, assuming the name 
"Philip Ernst Christfels,” brought charges of blas- 
phemy against Jewish prayer-books (1702). : In com- 
pany with several others he visited some of the Jew- 
ish houses in Fürth, and seized eighteen books. 
Mostof these were prayer-books of various editions, 
but among them were also the Yoreh De‘ah and two 
commentaries to the Earlier Prophets (Abravanel's 
and the “Leb Aharon”).  Christfels made a list 
of the so-called blasphemous words contained in 
these works, and this was used atthesittings (March 


27-April 4, 1702) of an inquisition appointed by the 
margrave Georg Friedrich of Brandenburg-Onolz- 
bach to examine into the charges. The head of the 
commission was Rudolf Martin Meelfühnrer, who 
took during the trial a position in regard to He- 
brew literature very similar to that which Reuchlin 
had taken ; and the commission was discharged with- 
out having accomplished anything. A similar re- 
sult followed in 1712, when the matter was reopened 
in connection with charges of blasphemy brought 
against a certain Elkan Fränkel; Meelführer, how- 
ever, fell into disfavor this time at the court of 
Georg Friedrich’s successor, Wilhelm Friedrich, and 
was charged with having had a secret understanding 
with Frünkel in bringing about the discharge of the 
former commission. About this same time another 
series of house-to-house searches was instituted in the 
city of Prague by a permanent Inquisition commis- 
sion of Dominicans which had been established there. 
Certain books were found in the homes of forty-two 
families and were seized (1711). Still anothersearch 
took place twelve years later under the Jesuit Franz 
Haselbauer. 

During the next thirty years a series of confisca- 
tions occurred in Italy. The first took place in An- 
cona in 1728, though the books seized were after- 
ward returned. In 1731 the Dominican Giovanni 
Antonio Costanzi directed searches in all the Jewish 
quarters throughout the Papal States; these searches 
were repeated in 1738, 1748, and finally in 1758, the 
last by order of Benedict XIV., who had learned 
ihat books were being smuggled into thc ghettos in 
rolls of cloth and by means of other subterfuges. 
In Rome, on a night in April, after the ghetto gates 
had been closed, officials entered houses previously 
marked as suspicious. Outside, at stated distances 
on the streets, wagons and carts were stationed un- 
der escort. As the books were taken from each 
house they were placed in one of the sacks with 
which each searching party had been provided, the 
sack was sealed in the presence of two Christian 
witnesses, and a tag bearing the owner's name was 
attached. "The books were then conveyed to an ap- 
pointed official; and in this way thirty-eight carts 
were filled from the ghetto of Rome alone. Similar 
confiscations took place in Lugo (Ravenna), Pesaro, 
Ferrara, Urbino, Ancona, Sinigaglia; and the next 
year in Avignon, Carpentras, Cavaillon, and Lille. 

Trouble arose next in Poland, consequent on the 
Frankist disturbances in 1757. The charge was 
made that as a result of Talmudical teachings Jews 
were accustomed to use the blood of Christian chil- 
dren in their ceremonies. All booksexcept the Bible 
and the Zohar were confiscated, and about 1,000 
copies were thrown into a ditch and burned. The 
search was then continued, and repeated in Lem- 
berg, but after the leader of the Frankists had been 
convicted of intrigueand deception the whole move- 
ment was allowed to lapse in Poland; and though 
severe edicts were yet to be issued in Italy (1775 
and 1793) the Napoleonic era brought to a general 
close the history of measures directed against He- 
brew books. 
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CONFLICT OF LAWS: A disagreement be- 
tween the laws of two states with reference to liti- 
gation affecting private rights claimed to be subject 
to their jurisdiction. 

The Mosaic law recognizes no distinction between 
a native and a foreigner (Ex. xii. 49; Num. xv. 15, 
16) In questions of ritual and religious practises 
the Talmudic principle enjoins obedience to local 
custom. One who comes from Palestine, where the 
second day of the holidays is not observed, to a land 
where it is observed, must follow the custom of the 
country wherein he has settled. If, however, his 
intention is to return to his former abode in a short 
time, he must follow the more rigorous observance 
of either place (Pes. 50a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” She- 
bitot Yomtob, viii. 20; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 468, 3, 4, and 496, 8). 

In criminal cases the Jewish law has practically 

abdicated its authority in favor of the 


Criminal law of the land. Forty years before 
Cases. the destruction of the Second Temple, 


the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem adjourned; 
and since then the Jewish courts have had no juris- 
diction in cases involving capital punishment (‘Ab. 
Zarah 8b; Sanh. 41a, 52b; “Yad,” Sanh. xiv. 11, 18). 
Nor are cases involving pecuniary penalties ad- 
judicated upon by Jewish courts. Only such cases 
as occur frequently and involve actual loss to one 
of the parties may now be judged by Jewish courts; 
but in mattersinvolving no actual loss, as the double 
payment for theft, or in matters that are not of fro- 
quent occurrence, as when one animal injures an- 
other, the rabbis of the present day can exercise no 
authority (D. K. 84b; Maimonides, l.e. v. 8 et seq. ; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 1 et seq.). 

In civil cases the following rules were established 
by the Rabbis. 

1. In suits between two Israelites the law of the 
place where the contract was made governs, or, if 
the place is not mentioned in the contract, the law 
of the place where the case is tried rules (B. M. 88a; 
Ket. 110b; * Yad,” Ishut, xxiii. 12; IIoshen Mishpat, 
42, 14, 15; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 117, 19, Isserles’ gloss). 

2, In suits between non-Jews the law of the land 
or the Jewish law—to whichever the parties submit 
themselves—governs (“ Yad,” Melakim, x. 12). 

9. In matters between a Jew and a non-Jew the 
suit is decided according to the law of the land or 
according to the Jewish law, that system being 
chosen which favors the Jew. In each case, how- 
ever, the non-Jew should be informed by what sys- 
tem he was judged (D. K. 119a; Maimonides, 2?.). 
If the non-Jew observes the general laws of moral- 
ity and religion (“ger toshab,” Lev. xxv. 35, and 
elsewhere), the law of the land must govern (Mai- 
monides, 25.). A non-Jew who sells a promissory 
note to a Jew can not afterward absolve the debtor, 
although the Jewish law permits it; for the law of 


the land governs. Ifa Jew sells a promissory note 
to a non-Jew, it is as if he sold it to a Jew; and the 
Jewish law holds sway (Hoshen Mishpat, Ixvi. 25). 
See ASSIGNMENT. 

4. Documents of purchase and sale, or promissory 
notes, prepared in non-Jewish courts and signed by 
non-Jews, are valid. Documents of gift or of the 
admission of a debt, where actual delivery of money 
did not accompany the act, are not valid (Git. 10b; 
“Yad,” Malweh, xxvii. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 68, 1), 

Where there is a decree of the govern- 
Civil Cases. ment ordering the record of all nego- 

tiations, all documents prepared in 
non-Jewish courts are valid (Hoshen Mishpat, Le., 
Isserles' gloss). 

5. It is forbidden by Jewish law to litigate a suit 
between two Israelites before a non-Jewish court, 
even when both parties desire it (Git. 88b; “ Yad,” 
Sanh. xxvi. 7; Hoshen Mishpat, xxvi. 1). If one of 
the parties refuses to appear before a Jewish court, 
the other must first summon him through the Jew- 
ish court; and if he does not heed the summons, 
permission will be granted to him to sue the defend- 
ant before a non-Jewish court (Maimonides čb. ; Ho- 
shen Mishpat, 2.). 

6. Referring to the Persian law, the amora Samucl 
said: NDT Natisb sen ND (“the law of the land is the 
law,” Git. 10b; B. Ix. 118a). This dictum is partic- 
ularly applied to cases between Jews and non-Jews. 
Although according to the Jewish law three years’ 
uninterrupted possession of real estate (“ Hazakah ") 
establishes one's right to land, in Persia, where forty 
yearsof uninterrupted possession was necessary, the 
same law held good also for the Jews of that land 
(B. B. 55a; see Rashbam’s commentary). This 
principle has been accepted as valid by all well- 
regulated governments in cases of taxes or of other 
regulations made for the welfare of the community 
(*Yad," Gezelah we-Abedah, v. 11-18; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 869, 6-11), Where, however, the case does 
not affect the community, and the government de- 
rives no special benefit from it—where the law of 
the land is that the husband does not inherit from 
his wife—the Jewish law predominates; and the 
wife's relatives have no claim on her property, if 
she dies during the life of her husband (Hoshen Mish- 
pat, d.c., Isserles’ gloss; see “Pithe Teshubah” ad 
loc. § 3, and to 248, § 2; “Hatham Sofer, Hoshen 
Mishpat,” 172). Of course, this could be the case 
only in those countries where Jewish autonomy is 
recognized in cases of inheritance. It is not the case 
in England, America, or western European states, 
for example. 

The tendency of the Talmud and of the later codes 
is generally toward submission to the law of the 
land in all civil cases, when such law is humane and 
the Jews are allowed an equal hearing in the courts 
withnon-Jews. The fact that now the Jewish court 
has almost entirely lost its power, and the Rabbis, 
even those of the most Orthodox wing, raise no 
objection against those who resort to non-Jewish 
courts, upon whom Maimonides and his followers 
have pronounced the ban of excommunication (see 
Midr. Tan., Mishpatim, 10; “Yad,” Sanh. xxvi. 1), 
proves that this is the tendency in the progress of 
the Jewish law. In civil cases, therefore, the law 
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of the land, even when in conflict with the Jewish 
law, is now tacitly recognized by all as binding. 

The question was frequently raised whether mar- 
riage and divorce are religious acts, and must, there- 
fore, be in accordance with Jewish law and custom; 
or whether they may also be included under civil 
laws generally and be governed by the laws of the 
state; or whether they are partly religious and 
partly civil in their character. This question was 
discussed in periodicals and in books and at the dif- 
ferent conferences of rabbis held during the nine- 
teenth century; but no uniform law has as yet been 
established in regard to it. 

The Assembly of Notables, convened by Napo- 
leon T. in 1806 in Paris, among other matters brought 
before it, had to answer the question as to the rela- 
tion between the civil and the Jewish 
law in matters pertaining to marriage 
and divorce. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted, and were later 
(1807) confirmed by the Sanhedrin, two-thirds of 
which consisted of rabbis and one-third of laymen: 
“That intermarriages between Jews and Christians 
were to be considered binding, and, although they 
were not attended by any religious forms, yet no 
religious interdict could be passed upon them; ... 
that divorce by the Jewish law was effective only 
when preceded by that of the civil authorities; 
that marriage likewise must be considered a civil 
contract first” (Graetz, “Hist. of the Jews," Amer- 
ican ed., v. 497). 

The rabbinical conference held in Brunswick, 
Germany, in 1844, resolved “that the intermarriage 
of Jews and Christians, and, in general, the inter- 
marriage of Jews with adherents of any of the mono- 
theistic religions, is not forbidden, provided that 
the parents are permitted by the law of the state to 
bring up in the Jewish faith the offspring of such 
marriage.” This resolution entirely abandons the 
Talmudic standpoint; and when it was brought up 
for ratification before the second rabbinical conven- 
tion at Augsburg, even Aub and Geiger, the most 
pronounced advocates of Reform present at that 
convention, agreed to have it tabled. 

The second Israelitish synod, held at Augsburg in 
1871, passed the following resolution concerning 
civil marriages: “Civil marriage has, according to 
the view of Judaism, perfect validity or sanction; 
provided that the Mosaic law of prohibited degrees 
(e.g., marriage between aunt and nephew) is not 
violated. The religious solemnization, however, is 
required as a consecration befitting the dignity of 
marriage.” 

The question of the dissolution of marriage by 
the death of the husband, which has been dealt 
with so minutely by the Rabbis (sce “‘AGUNAH), espe- 
cially where evidence was necessary to establish the 
identity of the deceased, has also been acted upon 
by modern conferences. The rabbinical conference 
held at Philadelphia in 1869 and the Augsburg synod 
of 1871 passed resolutions to the effect that “the 
final decision of the courts concerning the identity 
of a dead person, and a judicial decision declaring a 
lost person to be dead, have also sanction for ritual 
cases,” 

In cases of divorce the question assumes a still 
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more serious aspect; and the discussions for the last 
century on this subject have grown very bitter. Al- 
though the Jewish authorities readily submitted to 
the non-Jewish courts questions affect- 
ing civil rights and contracts, they 
refused to recognize their authority 
in matters of divorce (Git. 88b). In 
the seventh century of the common era, when Jew- 
ish women sought to obtain bills of divorce from 
their husbands in the Mohammedan courts, the geo- 
nim Hunai and Mar-Raba introduced many reforms 
into the Jewish laws of divorce so as to prevent 
such action on the part of the Jews by making these 
appeals unnecessary (Graetz, l.c. iii. 92). 

In more modern times, when the autonomy of the 
Jewish courts was entirely abolished in most of the 
European countries, the question assumed greater 
importance, and was discussed more minutely by 
rabbis. In mostcivilized countries—even where the 
rabbis have the right to perform marriage cere- 
monies, and the state would recognize tbeir act as 
valid—they have no authority to enforce a dissolu- 
tion of marriage when it is required by Jewish law, 
or to conduct the ceremony of a ritual GET or BILL 
oF DIVORCE, so long as the marriage has not been 
duly dissolved by the competent courts of the coun- 
try. The tendency, therefore, of the modern Re- 
form rabbis is to look upon divorce as a civil act, and 
thus to submit entirely to the laws of the country ; 
the ritual get is thus considered superfluous. While 
the German rabbis, in their various conventions, did 
not pass any definite resolutions concerning this mat- 
ter, the American rabbis in the Philadelphia con- 
ference of 1869 passed the following resolution: 
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“rhe dissolution of marriage is, on Mosaic and rabbinical 
grounds, a civil act only, which never received religious con- 
secration. It is to be recognized, therefore, as an act emana- 
ting altogether from the judicial authorities of the state. The 
so-called ritual get is in all cases declared null and void. The 
dissolution of marriage, pronounced by a civil court, is also 
fully valid in the eyes of Judaism, if it can be ascertained from 
the judicial documents that both parties consented to the di- 
yorce. Where, however, the court issues a decree against one or 
the other party, by constraint, Judaism recognizes the validity 
of the divorce only when the cause assigned is sufficient in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Jewish religion. It is recom- 
mended, however. that the officiating rabbi, in rendering a de- 
cision, obtain the concurrence of competent colleagues." 


By this resolution the Jewish law of divorce is 
entirely abrogated, and the law of the land takes 
precedence. 

The great majority of Jews, however, have not 
accepted these regulations, and still cling to the 
enactments of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. In cases of mar- 
riage and divorce, they still endeavor to maintain 
the autonomy of the Jewish law; and no conserv- 
ative rabbi will sanction the second marriage of 
a woman who has obtained her divorce through a 
non-Jewish court, unless she has also obtained a 
ritualget. In order not to come into conflict with 
the civil authorities of the state, many rabbis are 
careful not to grant a gcp unless the courts of the 
land have previously sanctioned a dissolution of the 
marriage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mielziner, Jewish Law of Marriage and 

Divorce, Cincinnati, I881; Holdheim, Die Autonomie der 

Rabbinen, Schwerin, 1843: idem, Ma'amar ha-Ishut, Berlin, 


1861; Verhandlungen der Zweiten Israetitischen Synode 
zw Augsburg, ib. 18/8; Rabbinowicz, Einleitung in die 
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Gesetzyebung und die Medicin des Thalmuds (Mayer’s 
transl.), Treves, 1881; Amram, Jewish Law of Divorce, 
Philadelphia, 1896. 

J. H. G. 


E. C. 


CONFLICT OF OPINION (Hebrew, Mahlo- 
ket; Aramaic, Pelugta): Rarely did an opinion 
expressed by one of the rabbis of the Talmud pass 
unchallenged. In questions involving logical rea- 
soning, or the interpretation of some Biblical pas- 
sage, or an opinion of an earlier authority, there 
were conflicts of opinion among the teachers of the 
Talmud. The conflicting opinions were usually 
represented by different schools; for example, those 
of Shammai and Hillel, Rab and Samuel, Abaye 
and Raba. In fact, most of the rabbis of the 
Talmud, from the earliest tannaim to the latest 
amoraim, can be grouped into antagonistic couples, 
one in opposition to the other. 

Just às a tanna could not express an opinion 
which was in conflict with a Biblical passage, so an 
amora could not contradict a Mishnah or a generally 
accepted Baraita, unless he was able to produce an- 
other Mishnah or Baraita to support his view. Nor 
could an amora express an opinion which was in 
conflict with an accepted decision or principle ex- 
pressed by an earlier leading amora (Bezah 9a, and 
Rashi «d loc.). Otherwise, every rabbi had a right 
to his opinion, even though it conflicted with the 
opinion of the greatest of his contemporaries (B. K. 
48b). 

Scattered throughout the Talmud there are vari- 
ous rules by which the Rabbis were guided in de- 
ciding cases of conflicting opinions. When the 
opinion of an individual conflicted with that of the 
majority, the opinion of the majority prevailed (Ber. 
9a et al.). If one Mishnah records a conflict of opin- 
ion between two tannaim, and a subse- 
quent Mishnah in the same book re- 
cords the opinion of only one without 
mentioning any name (Setam), the 
opinion expressed in the latter Mishnah is to be fol- 
lowed (Yeb. 42b). In laws concerning mourning, 
the more lenient opinion is usually observed (M. K. 
18a). With a few exceptions, an opinion expressed 
by the school of Hillel prevails against an opinion 
by the school of Shammai (Er. 13b). Because Eli- 
ezer ben Hyrcanus was under the ban (B. M. 59b; 
Shab. 180b), decisions were not, except in a few in- 
stances, rendered in accordance with his opinions. 
Decisions are always in accordance with the opin- 
ions of Simeon ben Gamaliel, except in three cases 
(Git. 382), and of Rabbi (Judah the Patriarch), when 
in conflict with any other tanna. In questions in- 
volving logical reasoning, the decision is never ren- 
dered in accordance with the opinion of R. Meir 
when in conflict with the opinions of his colleagues, 
because his reasoning was too subtle (Er. 18b; com- 
pare Ket. 57a). 

In conflicts of opinion between amoraim the fol- 
lowing rules were employed. In matters of civil 
law the opinion of Rab prevails against the opinion 
of Samuel; in religious laws the reverse is the case 
(Bek. 49b). The same rule applies to conflicts of 
opinion between Rab Nahman and Rab Sheshet. 
With the exception of six cases, decisions are al- 
Ways in accordance with the opinion of Raba when 
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in conflict with Abaye (B. M. 39b). The opin- 
ion of Rabbah generally prevails against that of 
Rab Judah or Rab Joseph (Git. 74b). In rabbinical 
institutions the more lenient opinion is followed 
(Yer. Git. i. 2. In a conflict between earlier and 
later authorities (those coming after the period of 
Abaye and Raba) the opinion of the later takes 
precedence (see Asheri to Sanh. iv. 6; compare B, 
B. 142b). 

These rules were followed by the various codi- 
fiers of the Jewish law. Although the law is now 
fixed in the codes of Maimonides and Caro, many of 
these rules have still their application, especially 
the one last mentioned, for it is considered that the 
later rabbis, who knew of the opinions advanced by 
their predecessors, were in a better position to de- 
cide correctly (compare AHARONIM; Amora; AVU- 
THORITY ; Laws, CODIFICATION OF. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mebo’ ha-Talmud, ascribed to Samuel ha- 


Nagid, appended to Berakot in most editions of the Talmud ; 
Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894. 


i J. H. G. 
CONFLICT OF PASSAGES. See HERME- 
NEUTICS. 


CONFORTE or CONFORTI, DAVID: He- 
brew literary historian; born in Salonica about 1618; 
died about 1685.  Conforte came of a family of 
scholars. His early instructors were R. Israel Zobi, 
R. Judah Girasi, and R. Baruch An gel. Asa young 
man he studied the Cabala under R. Jefeth the 
Egyptian, and philosophy under R. Levi Pasricl. 
His chief teachers, however, were Mordecai Kalai 
and Daniel Estroza. Conforte married a grand- 
daughter of Menahem de Lonsano. He journeyed 
twice to Palestine, once in 1644, alone, and a second 
time in 1652, when, together with his family, he 
settled in Jerusalem, founding there a bet ha-mid- 
rash. In 1671, however, he was in Egypt, where he 
occupied the position of dayyan. He is also known 
to have been in Smyrna. 

His chief work is a literary chronicle now known 
by the title “Kore ha-Dorot," which contains the 
names of all the teachers and writers from the close 
of the Talmud up to his own day. "This chronicle 
is divided into three parts, the first two of which, 
referring to the time before the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492, are very short. "The third 
partis divided into eleven generations, and is not 
systematically arranged. Conforte used all the 
earlier historical works, such as Abraham ibn Daud's. 
“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” Zacuto’s * Yuhasin," and 
Yahyah’s “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” especially the 
first mentioned, from which he cites whole passages. 
He also gathered material from various printed and 
manuscript responsa, and was the first to collect the 
names mentioned in these works. His chronicle is 
valuable for the literary history of the Jews in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centurics, especially in 
Turkey, Italy, Africa, and the near East. Proba- 
bly it was composed in Egypt, about the year 1683, 
if Cassel's conjecture be correct. Conforte was a 
mere compiler, and at times his data are contradict- 
ory. The original manuscript was brought from 
Egypt by R. David Ashkenazi of Jerusalem, who, 
to Judge from a note in his preface, gave it the title 
“Kore ha-Dorot,” and had it printed in Venice ip 
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1740, without mentioning the name of the author. 
his poor edition has been critically reedited, and 
supplied with notes and index, by David Cassel (Ber- 
lin, 1846), who follows the pagination of the first 
edition. Conforte also wrote a volume of responsa, 
of the fate of which, however, nothing is known. 
Gabriel Confoto, a Turkish Talmudist who is 
mentioned in the responsa literature of the seven- 
teenth. century, was probably a son of David Con- 
forte, 
MBLIOGRAPIIY: Cassel’s preface to his edition of Conforte’s 
Kore ha-Dorot ; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
91; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i, No. 45; De-Rossi Ham- 


herger, Ifistorisches Wörterbuch, p. 86; Michael, Or ha- 
Iayyim, No. 771. d 


CONGREGATION: 1. An assembly convoked 
for à certain time and purpose (bmp = éxxAnoia, I 
Kings viii. 65; Joel ii. 16; Ps. xl. 16. For n'npb 
and monpp i in Ps. xxvi. Ie, Ixviii. 26, “assemblies ” 
would be more correct than “ congreg gations” [A.VY.]; 
and qy in Ps. Ixxiv. 4 should be rendered “syn- 
agogues,” not “congregations,” as in A. V.). 

2. A single community (IY = evayoyj, Num. 
xxxv. 28 et seq.). 

3. The whole body of Israel, called ^ bap (“the 
congregation of the Lord,” Deut. xxiii. 1 e£ seg.; R.V. 
“assembly ” is incorrect); *" pny, Num. xxvii. 17; 
ane” n'y =“the congregation of Israel," Ex. xii. 

15g t *33 ny = “the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel, Ex. xvi. 1; Ssaw my bmp = — *the 
assembly of the congregation of Israel,” Ex. xii. 6 
and Num. xiv. 5; or simply bon and mayn used 
indifferently, Lev. iv. 18 et seq. ; Prov. v. 14, where 
my is preferably translated by LXX. evvayoy?, and 
bap, éxxanota, To this must be added apy" nonp = 
"the congregation of Jacob,” Deut. xxxiii. 4 (R. 
V. “assembly "; LXX. oevrayoyaic, plural; so also 
Ecclus. [Sirach] xxiv. 28). 

From the Apocryphal and other Hellenistic wri- 
tings (see Ecclus. xxiv. 2, xliv. 15, 1. 18 e seq.; I 
Mace. ii. 56, ii. 18, etc.), and the inscriptions in 
Schiirer (“ Gesch. des Jüdischen Volkes," ii. 492 
(t seq., iii. 40-46), it appears that “synagogue” 
= cvrayoyz was the name, corresponding to 1023, 
Aramean wnt^33, given to the Jewish congregation 
asa community, as well as to the place of worship; 
while the name &xk6ía (rov Oeov, or Kupiov = * assem- 
bly of the Lord”; hence svpiakZ [oikia] = “ church”) 
was chosen to designate the assembly of worshipers. 

It was owing to the influence of Paul that éxxAn- 
cia (= * church ”) became the distinctive name of the 
Christian communities, while “synagogue” became 
that of the Jewish congregation, and for some time, 
also, of the Judeo-Christian congregations (compare 
Schiirer, 2,c.). See COMMUNITY, ORGANIZATION OF; 
MINYAN; SYNAGOGUE. 

K. 

CONGRESS OF JEWISH WOMEN: One 
of the denominational congresses of the World's 
Parliament of Religions, held at the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, Ill., 1898. It was the first dele- 
gate body of Jewish women ever called together. 
There were present 93 delegates from 29 cities of 
the United States. The congress was organized by 
(Mrs. Henry) Hannah G. Solomon, chairman, as- 
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sisted by Miss Sadie American, secretary, and a 
committee of 25 other Chicago women. Its sessions 
were held Sept. 4-7, inclusive. Papers were pre- 
sented setting forth the work and thought of Jew- 
ish women in philanthropy and religion. At the final 
session a resolution was adopted calling for the 
formation of a permanent organization of Jewish 
women, to be called the “ National Council of Jew- 
ish Women” (see COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN). 
As a souvenir of the congress, there was issued a 
“Collection of Traditional Jewish Melodies,” ar- 
ranged and edited by the cantors William Sparger 
of New York and Alois Kaiser of Baltimore, with 
an introduction by Dr. Cyrus Adler of Washington. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Papers of the Jewish Women’s Congress 
(Jewish Publication Society of America), 1894. 
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CONIGLIANI, CARLO: Italian jurist and 
political economist; born at Modena June 25, 1868; 
died there Dec. 6, 1901. After studying law at 
Modena, receiving the degree of doctor of laws in 
1889, he was sent by the government to Padua and 
London for further study. On his return to Modena 
he became lecturer at the university, being made 
instructor in finance in 1892. In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor on the faculty of law. 
He died suddenly on the same day on which he had 
been named for the full professorship.  Conigliani 
was an earnest student of economics, being attracted 
especially to the problem of the effect of duties and 
taxes on the masses. When Minister WOLLEMBORG 
was planning in 1901 a thorough reform of taxation, 
with the object of relieving the poorer classes, he 
called Conigliani into the ministry of finance as sci- 
entific adviser, to help him in elaborating his meas- 
ures. Conigliani was also interested in Jewish com- 
munal affairs, and was for a long time a member of 
the governing board of the Jewish community of 
Modena. 

During the last years of his short life he was the 
enthusiastic leader of the Zionists in Italy. He 
founded in 1901 * L'Idea Sionista " for the expres- 
sion of their views, and acted as its editor until his 
death. 

His works include: “Teoria degli Effetti Eco- 
nomici delle Imposte," Milan, 1890; “Un Nuovo 
Sistema di Tariffe Ferroviarie," Florence, 1890; * Le 
Basi Subbiettive dello Scambio," Padua, 1890; * Le 
Dottrine Monetarie in Francia nel Medio Evo? Mo- 
dena, 1892; “I Pronostici del Futuro Sociale” and 
“Per Imposta Proggessiva,” Turin, 1896; “La Ri- 
forma delle Leggi sui Tributi Locali, Studi e Pro- 
poste,” Modena, 1898; * Ueber das Hausiergewerbe 
in Italien? (with Ugo Rabbeno); “Gladstone e la 
Finanza Inglese,” Turin, 1898; and many shorter 
articles contributed to * Riforma Sociale,” * Critica 
Sociale," * Rivista Popolare," and “Giornale degli 
Economisti. ” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L’ Idea Sionista, Jan. 6, 1902. 


8. I. E. 
CONITZ. See KoNrrz. 

CONJUGATION. See VERE. 
CONJUNCTIVE. See Accents IN HEBREW. 


CONNECTICUT: One of the six New England 
States, and one of the thirteen original states of the 
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Union. The first mention of a Jew in Connecticut | Building (at the corner of Fleet street and Custom 


is apparently that of a certain “ David the Jew " in 
the Colonial Records, under date of Nov. 9, 1659 
(i. 848); the records further show thata Jacob Lu- 
cena was fined £20 in 1670, probably for Sabbath- 
breaking, since the court, “considering he was a 
Jew,” reduced his fine to £10, and later, upon pe- 
tition of Asser Levy, to £5 (Hühner, in “Pub. Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. 8, pp. 21 et seq.). 

In a short history of the New Haven congrega- 


tion, deposited in the corner-stone of the new tem- 
pie. and published in the local press of March, 1596, 


it is stated that about six Jewish families settled in 
New Haven as early as 1770. According to the re- 
cently (1901) published diary of Ezra Stiles, this 
statement is inaecurate. Stiles was born in New 
Haven in 1727, continuing his residence there till his 
removal to Newport in 1755. In an account of his 
visit to New Haven in 1772 he makes this assertion: 
“The summer past a family of Jewssettled here, the 
first real Jews (except the two brothers Pintos, who 
renounced Judaism and all religion) that settled in 
New Haven." Headdsthat they were * 10 0r8 Souls 
Jews, with six or 8 Negroes. Last Saturday they 
kept holy . the Family were worshipping by 
themselves in a Room in which were Lights and a 
suspended Lamp. This is the first Jewish Worship 
in New Haven” (* Diary of Ezra Stiles,” i. 288). It 
is quite probable that of the Jews who came to 
Connecticut up to the year 1840 the greater number 
left the state, the others amalgamating with the 
families of other faiths. "There are a few Christian 
families of Connecticut—notably those of an ex- 
president of Yale College, a former governor of the 
state, and an ex-minister to Russia—that trace their 
lineage to these early settlers, claiming relationship 
with Ralph Isaacs. 

Considerable interest attaches to the brothers 
Pinto. They were doubtless the first Jewish settlers 
of Connecticut. A building known as the * Pinto 
Place,” in State street near the railroad bridge in 
New Haven, is still in existence (see PrNTO). In 
the “Roll of the Citizens of New Haven, Feb. 5, 
1784, at their first incorporation," are found the 
names of the Pinto brothers—Jacob and Solomon. 
The latter was a student at Yale College, graduating 
there in 1777. He took part in the defense of New 
Haven against the British July 5 and 6, 1779, and 
was taken prisoner in that engagement (* Diary of 
Ezra Stiles," ii.). 

New Haven is the most important city of Connect- 
icut, having a population of 108,027 (1900). The 
number of its Jewish inhabitants is 
about 5,500. <All records having been 
destroyed by fire, there exist no 
available data regarding the Jewish 
congregations of New Haven. "Thefirstsynagogue, 
Mishkan Israel, had its origin between 1840 and 
1848, as in the latter year à parcel of land in West- 
ville (12 acres) was purchased for $50 for a cemetery. 
The first congregation consisted of twenty Bavarian 
families, among which were the Adlérs, Bretzfeld- 
ers, Lehmans, Lauterbachs, Milanders, Ullmans, 
Watermans, and Rothschilds. Milander was the 
first reader of the synagogue. The congregation 
- worshiped from time to time in the Armstrong 
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House square) in the Brewster Building (at the 
corner of State and Chapel streets), and in Todd's 
Hall (in State street, near Court street), Meiningor, 
Sternheimer, and Samuel Zunder being the succes- 
sive readers. In 1854, by the will of Judah Touro, 
the congregation came into possession of $5,000, 
which enabled it to purchase the property of the 
Third Congregational Church in Court street. The 
new synagogue was dedicated in the following year, 


the Rev. B. E. Jacobs being minister. In 1855 a 
mere handful of people formed an Orthodox con- 


eregation, under the name “B’nai Sholom.” They 
worshiped from time to time in West Water street, 
William street, and in Olive street; their present 
synagogue was built in 1894. 

During 1862-64 the Court street congregation in- 
troduced a choir and an organ in the services, under 
the direction of Morris Steinert the Rev. Jonas 
Gabriel being minister. In 1878 the “Minhag 
America” was adopted as the ritual, and the first 
Sabbath-sehool established, with the Rev. Judah 
Wechsler as minister. He was succeeded in 1878 by 
the Rev. Dr. Kleeberg. Regular weekly sermons in 
German were introduced, the temple was enlarged, 
andanew organ installed. In 1898 Rabbi David Levy 
was elected minister. Various changes were made 
in the ritual, the sermon and a large part of the serv- 
ices being given in English, and the congregation 
decided to move to a more convenient quarter of 
the city. In 1896 the corner-stone of the new temple 
at Orange and Audubon. streets was laid, and in 
March of the following year the new structure was 
dedicated. Since the Russian and Rumanian immi- 
eration there have been established a number of other 
congregations, among which are Bnai Israel, Bikur 
Cholim, Bnay Abraham, B’nai Jacob, and Shewath 
Achim, each having a large membership and being 
in a thriving condition. Daily religious schools are 
connected with these congregations, | 

While the Jewish community of New Haven con- 
sists mainly of merchants with large business aud 
manufacturing establishments, it has had distin- 
guished representatives in the legal and medical 
professions also. Some have been specially promi- 
nent, as Max Adler, president of the chamber of 
commerce; I. M. Ullman, officer on the staff of the 
governor; Morris Spier, commissioner of charities; 
Isaac Wolf, member of the legislature; I. W. 
Asher, president of the board of education; and J. 
B. Ullman, assistant corporation counsel. A con- 
siderable number have held important positions as 
teachers in the public schools. Maier Zunder (d. 
1901) was for twenty years a member of the board 
of education. In recognition of his services in the 
cause of public-school education, a prominent school 
building bears his name. He was for many years, 
and up to the time of his death, treasurer of the 
Congregation Mishkan Israel, trustee of the D'nui 
B’rith Home, member of the board of the Masonic 
Home, and president of the Savings Bank of New 
Haven. 

During the past twenty years there has been 4 
considerable increase in the Jewish populations of 
other towns and cities of the state, especially in 
Bridgeport, Ansonia, Derby, Waterbury, and New 
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London. Though without a resident minister, they 
each maintain a cemetery and a Sabbath-school, and 
hold religious services during the important holidays 
of the year. Thecombined population of Jews out- 
side of Hartford and New Haven is estimated to be 
one thousand. Since 1891 a number of Jewish farm- 
crs have settled in various parts of the state (see 
AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN THE UNITED STATES). 
The capital city of the state is Hartford, with a 
population of 79,850 (1900), the Jewish inhabitants 


numbering about 2,000. The first con- 
gregation established there was Beth 


Israel (1843). Among its rabbis have 
been Deutsch, Mayer, Rundbaken, and the present in- 
cumbent, Meyer Elkin. The congregation numbers 
about 100 members, and is ina flourishing condition. 
There are two or three other congregations, estab- 
lished by the Russian community within the past 
ten years, notably Adas Israel and B’nai Israel. 
Many Hartford Jews have held positions of honor in 
civic affairs, while nota few have held distinguished 
places in the medical and legal professions. 

A. D. LE. 


CONQUE, ABRAHAM BEN LEVI: Caba- 
list; lived at Hebron, Palestine, in the second half of 
theseventeenth century. Swayed by his cabalistic 
studies, Conque threw himself into the Shabbethaian 
movement, and became one of the most earnest apos- 
tles of the pretended Messiah. Even the apostasy 
of SHABBETHAI ZEBI did not shake Conque's be- 
lief, and he remained until his death a faithful fol- 
lower. 

Conque traveled, as a collector for the poor of 
Palestine, throughout Germany and Russia, and 
everywhere endeavored. to win adherents to the 
movement. At the request of a friend residing at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, he wrote, in 1689, an ac- 
count of Shabbethai Zebi's life, which reveals in the 
author a peculiar state of mind. The account is 
full of miracles and prodigies, firmly believed in by 
Conque, Itis referred to in Jacob Emden's history 
of the Shabbethaian movement, “Zot Torat ha- 
Kena'ot." Conque was also the author of the follow- 
ing works: (1) “Abak Soferim" (Dust of Scholars), 
Amsterdam, 1704, the first part, under the special 
title of *Em ha-Yeled," comprises homilies on the 
Pentateuch; the second, ** Uggat Rezafim," contains 
Biblical interpretations by himself and others; and 
the third, “Em la-Binah,” consists of nineteen ser- 
mons, (2) “ Minhat Kena’ot” (Offering of Jealousy), 
a treatise on jealousy. (8) “Abak Derakim" (Dust 
of Roads), a collection of sermons. The last two 
are mentioned by Azulai, who claims to have seen 
them in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. Zedner, 
Auswahl, p. 178, note 10; Griitz, Gesch. x. 228, 906, 422; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 675. 
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CONQUE, JOSEPH: Nephew of Abraham ben 
Levi Conque; lived in Hebron, Palestine, during the 
seventeenth century. He was the teacher of Isaac b. 
Judah Rapoport. Some of his novellae and responsa 
ure cited in Hay yim Abulafia’s various works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii 


ii, S.v. 
S571; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 186. 
J. G. 
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CONRAD (CUNTZE) OF WINTERTHUR: 
Burgomaster of Strasburg during the Black Death, 
in 1948. Together with the councilors Goffe Sturm 
(Schóppe) and Peter Schwarber, he opposed the 
mob which, believing the Jews had caused the 
Blaek Death by poisoning the wells and rivers, de- 
manded their lives. When a deputation of the citi- 
zens appeared before the council to insist upon the 
arrest of the Jews, Conrad energetically refused. 
They insolently demanded that he divide among 


the citizens à part of the money he had taken from 
the Jews for protection; whereupon Conrad arrested 


the whole deputation. Hisattitude toward the Jews 
was the more meritorious in that he exposed himself 
to the resentment of the populace, knowing clearly 
the consequences. Conrad and his colleagues were 
deposed, their property was confiscated, and they 
were excluded from the council for ten years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Glaser, Gesch. der Juden in Strassburg, pp. 
13 et seq.; Scheid, Histoire des Juifs d Alsace, p. 36; Gratz, 
Gesch. vii. 336. 

I. Br. 


E. C. 


CONRAT, MASE: Professor and writer on Ro- 
man law; born in Breslau Sept. 16, 1848. His 
original name was Cohn, which he exchanged for 
Conrat in 1889, when he embraced the Christian 
faith. Conrat attended the gymnasium of St. Maria 
Magdalena in Breslau up to the year 1867; and then 
entered successively the universities of Breslau, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin. At the last he took his 
doctor's degree in 1870. From 1870 to 1872 he filled 
the office of referendar in Breslau; he was appointed 
privat-docent in Roman law at the University of 
Heidelberg in 1873; and in 1874 he became pro- 
fessor at the University of Zurich. In 1878 he 
accepted a call as professor in Roman law to the 
University of Amsterdam. 

His early studies lay mainly in the field of ancient 
Roman law; but afterward, and for twenty vears, 
he turned his attention to the Roman law of the 
Middle Ages. Besides numerous articles in various 
periodicals, he is the author of the following works: 
“De Natura Societatum Juris Romani Que Vocantur 
Publice," 1870; “Zum Rómischen Vereinsrecht,” 
1878; “Die Sogenannte Actio de Eo Quod Certo 
Loco,” 1877; “Beiträge zur Bearbeitung des Rö- 
mischen Rechts," 1880, vol. ii; “Das Florentiner 
Rechtsbuch,” 1882; “Die Epitome Exactis hegi- 
bus,” 1884; “ Pandekten und Institutionenauszug der 
Britischen Dekretatensammlung,” 1887; * Geschichte 
der Quellen und Litteratur des Rómischen Rechts 
im Früheren Mittelalter," 1891; * Die Christenver- 
folgungen im Rómischen Reich vom Standpunkt 
des Juristen," 1897. He translated from Dutch 
into German Asser’s “Das Internationale Privat- 
recht,” 1880, and Kappeyne van de Cappello's “ Ab- 


handlungen,” 1885. S. 


CONSANGUINITY AMONG JEWS: Ow- 
ing to their dispersion among populations professing 
creeds different from their own, Jews have married 
near relatives more frequently than the rest of the 
world. The marriage of first cousins and even of 
uncle and niece is quite legal and usual among them 
(see MARRIAGE). The limitations on the marrjage 
of those of priestly descent would tend to limit the 
choice of Cohens to those nearly related to them. 


Consanguinity 
Consent 
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The tendency seems to have begun early, since 
Abraham is represented as having sought a wife for 
Isaac in his mother's family. In the Middle Ages it 
is difficult to ascertain how far the Jews tended to 
marry within their own families; but the Ghirondi 
family, to which Nahmanides, Gersonides (who mar- 
ried his first cousin), and Simon Duran belonged, 
appeared to have married relatives for several gen- 
erations (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." cols. 2305- 
2310). 

An attempt has been made to ascertain the pro- 
portion of first-cousin marriages among English 
Jews upon the method invented by G. H. Darwin 
(“Fortnightly Review,” July, 1875), based on the 
number of marriages in which both bride and bride- 
groom have the same surname. This method gives 
a proportion of about one-fifth. Judging by this 
criterion, the percentage of cousin-marriages in the 
English peerage was 4.50 among the landed gentry, 
8.75 in rural districts, 2.25 in London. Applying 
the same method to English Jews, Jacobs calculated 
that 7.52 per cent of their marriages were first-cousin 
marriages. By another method W. Stieda found 
that there were 23.02 per cent per thousand consan- 
guineous marriages among the Jews of Alsace-Lor- 
raine as compared with 8.97 among Catholics and 
1.86 among Protestants (^ Die Eheschliessungen in 
Elsass-Lorhringen," 1872-76, Dorpat, 1878) It 
would therefore appear that the proportion of first- 
cousin marriages among Jews is about three times 
greater than among the non-Jewish population. 

It seems that consanguineous unions are more 
fertile and lesssterile than other marriages. In Eng- 
land the ordinary percentage of sterile marriages 
is as high as 16.08 (Duncan, * Fecundity, Fertility 
and Sterility,” p. 1583, Edinburgh, 1856), whereas 
among a number of Jewish consanguineous mar- 
riages only 5.4 per cent were sterile. The children 
who lived numbered 4.6 on an average as compared 
with 2.26 among ordinary Englishmen. 

It has been contended that the neurotie tendency 
of Jews is due to these consanguineous marriages. 
Boudin (“Traité de Géographie Medicale,” ii. 140, 
Paris, 1857) contended that the greater prevalence of 
deaf-mutism among Jews was due to this cause; but 
this view is no longer credited among medical men, 
who regard consanguinity in marriage as aggrava- 
ting any diathetie tendency in a family, but not as 
causing the tendency per se. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, pp. 1-9, 


zone. 1891; Huth, Marriage of Near Kin, p. 244, London, 
815. 


A. J. 


CONSECRATION or DEDICATION (1530): 
The solemn setting apart of a person or thing to à 
special use or purpose. According to Fleischer 
(Levy, “Neuhebr. Worterb.” ii. 206), the word 
*hanak" (to initiate) is derived from the “rubbing 
of the throat” of an infant for the purpose of cleans- 
ing it and enabling it to take the mother's milk, and 
is therefore applied to every form of initiation. It 
appears, moreover, that the “rubbing ” remained for 
a long time an essential feature of the rite of initia- 
tion, for “every consecration in Biblical times was 
accompanied by rubbing or anointing with oil the 
object to be consecrated. "Thus the pillar at Bethel 


wasanointed (Gen. xxviii. 18; compare the * dedica- 
tion” of Nebuchadnezzar's image, Dan. iii. 2 e seq.). 
The priests and the vessels of the Tabernacle were 
anointed with oil (Ex. xxviii. 41, xxx. 26; Lev. viii. 
10-19; Num. vii. 13), and by this rite they were 
“hallowed.” “Mishhat Adonai” is, therefore, “ con- 
secration to the Lord” (Lev. x. 7). 

In the case of a priest to be consecrated. there was 
also an anointing with the blood of the initiation 

* sacrifice ? (Ex. xxix. 1), the sacrifice 

Priests receiving the name of DN», from 

and Altar. T nx Np, “the filling of the hand " 

of the priest with the offering which 
he had to bring in order to be thereby initiated as 
ministering priest (see Dillmann’s and Strack’s 
commentaries on Lev. vii. 97). The anointing of 
kings with oil (I Sam. xvi. 18, xxvi. 11; I Kings i. 
39; II Kings xi. 12) is also a consecratory rite; 
hence, also, that of prophets (I Kings xix. 16). The 
consecration of the altar was most essential, and 
therefore accompanied with special solemnities in 
the form of sacrificial offerings (see Num. vii. 10, 11, 
84-88). The consecration (3331) of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple consisted of a dedicatory prayer and a blessing, in 
addition to the sacrifices (I Kings viii. 15 e£ seq., 55 
et seq., 68 et seg.). The consecration of the Second 
Temple is mentioned in Ezra vi. 16, 17, and for the 
probable date (25th of Kislew) see Num. R. xiii. 4 
(compare Hag. ii. 10). It was the consecration of 
the newly erected altar which gave the feast of the 
Maccabees the name of Hanuxxaun (I Macc. iv. 58, 
59). According to Deut. xx. 5, private houses also 
were consecrated, and as to the gates of a city see 
Neh. iii. 1 and CoRNER-STONE. 

The warrior when going to battle was also 
“consecrated” (Joel iv. 9; Micah iii. 5; Jer. xxii. 
7, Hebr.); hence, probably, the name "3n for the 
young warrior initiated into war (Gen. xiv. 14) 
'l'his gave rise to the proverb (Prov. xxii. 6, Hebr.): 
“Tnitiate the lad [A. V. and R. V. “Train up a 
child ?] in the way he should go.” 

It was considered the duty of parents to “initiate” 
the young into every religious practise, and this 

was a “consecration” to a life of re- 
In ligious duty (pa mio, Yoma 82a; Nazir 
Rabbinical 29b). When children were to be ini- 
Times.  tiated into the study of the Law or of 
the Hebrew language, Hebrew letters 
or Biblical sentences upon honey-cakes covered with 
honey were given them to eat, in accordance with 
Ezek. iii. 3 (see Mahzor Vitry § 508, p. 628, ed. Hor- 
witz; Zunz, “Z. G.” pp. 167 et seg.; and compare 
Sotah 11b and the symbolical offering of honey and 
milk asa similar Christian baptismal rite; Tertul- 
lian, “De Corona Militis," iii.; and Augusti, “ Hand- 
buch der Kirchlichen Archiiologie,” ii. 445 et seq.). 

For the consecration of synagogues there is no 
special form mentioned in Talmudical literature ; but 
the fact that in the beginning of the fourth century 
the churches had their dedication ceremonies (Euse- 
bius, * Hist. Eccl." x. 4) makes it probable that the 
synagogues had some such form, as indeed Grecks 
and Romans also had for their temples (see Pfannen- 
schmid, “Germanische Erntefeste," 1878, pp. 524- 
530). Mishnah M. K. i. 6 speaks of consecration of 
family sepulchers (P3190 NN Pam), and Yer. M. 
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K. i. 80d of consecration of cemeteries (M2 n 
nnapn). But this does not always imply a formal 
act, as may be learned from Sheb. 15a: “The vessels 
of the sanctuary after Moses’ time were consecrated 
by their use without being anointed.” Later prac- 
tise, however, introduced ceremonies of dedication 
for synagogues, and also for a newly written “Se- 
fer Torah” when given to a congregation. Mod- 
eru life extended dedication ceremonies to every 
communal institution of an educational, charitable, 
or religious character. A fixed form for such dedi- 
cation exercises does not exist; the Psalms to be 
read and the prayers to be offered are left to the dis- 
cretion of the rabbi or officers in charge. 

At the dedication of cemeteries a superstitious 
custom, sanctioned by R. Juda the Pious, was to 
kill a rooster (423, a term used for both man and 
rooster) and bury it as the first victim of death (sce 
Isaac Lampronti, mnapn m3) Fora wise selection 
of Psalms and prayers at the dedication of a ceme- 
tery, see Praeger, * Gebet- und Erbauungsbuch für 
Isracliten,” 1860, pp. 178-181, and M. Silberstein, 
“Predigten bei Besonderen Veranlassungen," p. 
163, Breslau, 1870. For the consecration of a new 
house see Singer, “ Authorized Daily Prayer Book,” 
pp. 800-803, London, 1891. For other dedications 
see “Liturgies” in Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus.” 

E. G. H. K. 

CONSENT: A voluntary yielding of the will, 
judgment, or inclination to what is proposed or de- 
sired by another. A rational and voluntary concur- 
rence of the parties is necessary in all cases involv- 
ing a legal act orcontract. "This principle gives rise 
to several distinctions in civil law. If a man has 
been forced to make a gift to another, his act is con- 
sidered invalid, even though he made no formal pro- 
test (B. B. 40b; Hoshen Mishpat, 242, 1). If he has 
been compelled, however, to sell either personal or 
real estate, the contract is valid, for it is presumed 
that, unless he had previously made a formal protest 
(* moda'a ?) before two witnesses, he was reconciled 
on the receipt of the money (B. B. 7b. ; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Mekirah, x. 1, 6; Hoshen Mishpat, 205, 1). 

Minors above six years of age, who show intelli- 
gence and an understanding of business, are pre- 
sumed to be capable of consenting to the purchase, 
sale, or gift of personal property, but not of real 
estate (Git. 59a; Mekirah, xxix. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 

985, 1). If a guardian (“apitropos”) 
In Business is appointed for them, they can nego- 

Trans- tiate no business without his consent 

actions.  (ib.935,9; see “ Pithe Teshubah,” quo- 

ting the opinion that even then his 
gifts should be valid). 

The deaf-mute can enter by signs into contracts 
concerning personal estate. He must, however, be 
examined to see that he understands what he is doing 
(Git. Lc.; Mekirah, xxix. 2; Hoshen Mishpat, 285, 
17). The mute can sell and buy and give away 
either personal property or real estate (ib. 985, 18). 
The idiot can make no contract, and the court ap- 
points a guardian for him as for a minor (Ket. 48a; 
Mekirah, xxix. 4, 20; Hoshen Mishpat, 235, 20). 

The consent need not always be expressed. Si- 
lence is regarded as voluntary consent (Yeb. Sb; 


B. M. 37b). Therefore, in marriage contracts, if a 
man gave a coin to a woman and pronounced the 
prescribed formula in the presence of two witnesses, 
and she did not protest immediately, the marriage is 
valid (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 42, 1; see Isserles’ gloss). By 
“immediately ” a space of time is meant which would 
be sufficient for a disciple to greet his 

In master thus: “Peace be with thee, 

Marriage my master and teacher" (B. K. 13b). 

Contracts. If, however, she was under duress, 

the marriage is invalid (Yeb. 19b; see 
Rashi's commentary, where the principle of consent 
on the part of the woman is derived from Deut. xxiv. 
2: “She may go and be another man’s wife”; Kid. 
9b; Eben ha-'Ezer, Lc.) Authorities differ, how- 
ever,regarding cases in which the man is under 
duress in contracting a marriage; some are of opin- 
ion that inasmuch as he can divorce her at will after- 
ward, the marriage should be valid (Eben ha-'Ezer, 
lc.) Since, however, compulsory divorce is now 
impossible, according to the decree of R. GERSHOM, 
the man would be in the same position as the woman, 
and a forced marriage, whether the man or the 
woman be the party under duress, would be consid- 
ered invalid (Mielziner, *Jewish Law of Marriage 
and Divorce," § 29). 

Consent being necessary, insane persons or idiots 
were considered incapable of entering into a mar- 
riage contract (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 42, 2) If a person 

who is only weak-minded or tempo- 


Insanity  rarily insane has contracted a mar- 
and Idiocy riage, it is doubtful whether such a 
Barred. contract could be declared invalid, so 


that the woman may be allowed to 
marry again (b. Isserles’ gloss). A marriage con- 
tracted by an intoxicated person is valid, unless he 
was at the time of his marriage entirely unconscious, 
“as the intoxication of Lot” (db. 42, 3). Deaf and 
dumb persons, being looked upon as idiots, could 
not contract a marriage according to Biblical law, 
but the Rabbis sanctioned such a marriage when 
performed by signs. This being merely a rabbinical 
institution, it is not as valid as other marriages, and 
a very serious question would arise were another 
man to contract a marriage with the woman after 
she had been married to the deaf-mute (Yeb. 112b; 
“Yad,” Ishut, iv. 9; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 44. 1; see Miel- 
ziner, Le. $8 83, 34). Minors are usually classed 
with deaf-mutes and idiots by the Talmudists, and 
their marriage is also considered invalid by lack of 
consent (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 43, 1). 

While mutual consent is absolutely necessary in 
marriage, it is, according to the old Jewish law, not 
necessary in divorce, and the husband can divorce 
his wife even without asking her consent (70. 119, 6; 
from Mishnah Yeb. xiv. 1). As in the course of 
time the act of divorce came under the control of 
the rabbinical courts, the Rabbis had an opportunity 
to restrict this law gradually by many regulations, 

until, in the eleventh century, by a de- 
In Divorce. cree of R. Gershom, this arbitrary right 

of the husband was entirely abrogated. 
Although Maimonides made no mention of it in his 
code, this bold regulation was soon adopted by the 
great majority of the Jews, and a divorce without 
sufficient cause will not be granted unless the con- 
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sent of both parties is obtained (Eben ha-'Ezer, l.e. 
Isserles’ gloss; see Amram, “Jewish Law of Di- 
vorce," iv.). In certain cases this decree is disre- 
garded—for instance, if the woman commits adult- 
ery, or is even denounced as an adulteress by 
persons in whom the husband has faith (Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 115, 7); if she conducts herself in à manner 
unbecoming a Jewish woman (2d. 115, 4); if she causes 
her husband to transgress the religious precepts 
with regard to food or to cohabitation; if she curses 
her father-in-law (zb. 115, 4); if she contracts 
an incurable disease (čb. 117, 11); if she refuses 
him connubial rights for a whole year (čb. 77, 2, 
Isserles' gloss) "There is à difference of opinion 
among authorities whether, under the decree of 
R. Gershom forbidding bigamy, the husband may 
marry another woman if he can not force his wife to 
the acceptance of the bill of divorce in the above- 
mentioned cases (“Pithe Teshubah” to Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 1, 10, and 119, 6). 

An insane person, or one whois intoxicated to the 
degree of unconsciousness, is incapable of divorcing 
his wife. A deaf-mute, who became so after his 
marriage, can not divorce his wife. If, however, 
he was so when he first married, he may divorce 
her by signs as he married her by signs (Eben ha- 
*Ezer, 191, 1, 6). 

For questions involving consent to deprivation of 
legal rights, see WAIVER OF Rieurs; for those in- 
volving consent to a crime see ACCESSORIES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Der Vertrag nach Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dischem Rechte, Budapest, 1893; Mielziner, The Jewish Law 
of Marriage and Divorce, Cincinnati, 1884; Amram, The 
Jewish. Law of Divorce, Philadelphia, 1896. LHe 
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CONSISTORY: An ecclesiastical court; in 
Jewish usage, à body governing the Jewish congre- 
gations of a province or of a country; also the dis- 
trict administered by the consistory. The term was 
originally, and still is, applied in the Roman Catholic 
Church to the College of Cardinals, assembled for de- 
liberation or to hear a solemn declaration from the 
pope. Similarly every bishop has theright to convene 
for the purpose of deliberation a consistory composed 
of priests of his diocese. After the Reformation the 
Protestant Church adopted this term for the body 
which governed the ecclesiastical affairs of a coun- 
try. Inthe latter sense the Jews in countries under 
French influence made use of the term in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, when the move- 
ment for political emancipation demanded the cre- 
ation of a representative body which could transact 
official business with a government in the name of 
the Jews, and when the desire for reform among 
the educated classes demanded the creation of a 
body vested with authority to render religious de- 
cisions. 

The first attempt to create such a consistory was 
made by Napoleon I. In 1806 he convened the 
Assembly of Jewish Notables, whose 
resolutions were confirmed by a sub- 
sequently convened Sanhedrin; after 
which, by the decree of March 17, 1808, he organ- 
ized a consistory. According to this decree every 


department containing 2,000 Jews might establish 
a consistory. Departments having 1ess than this 


number might combine with others; but none had 


France. 
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more than one consistory. Above these provin- 
cial consistories there was a central consistory. 
Every consistory consisted of a grand rabbi, with 
another rabbi where possible, and of three lay mem- 
bers, two of whom were residents of the town where 
the consistory sat. They were elected by twenty- 
five “notables,” who were nominated by the au- 
thorities. Eligible to become members of the con- 
sistory were Israelites who had reached the ago of 
thirty years, who had never been bankrupt, and 
had not practised usury. The central consistory 
consisted of three grand rabbis and two lay mem- 
bers. Every year one retired, and the remaining 
members elected his successor. 

Napoleon demanded that the consistories should 
see toitthat the resolutions passed by the Assembly 
of Notables and confirmed by the Sanhedrin should 
be enforced by the rabbis; that proper decorum 
should be maintained in the synagogue; that the 
Jewsshould take up mechanical trades; and that they 
should see to it that no one evaded military service. 
The central consistory watched over the consistories 
of the various departments, and had the right to 
appoint the rabbis. 

This organization was also introduced in the vari- 
ous countries which were under the sway of France 

during the Napoleonic era, as Hol- 

French land, Belgium, and Westphalia. Inthe 

De- last-named country, ruled over by Na- 
pendencies. poleon’s youngest brother, Jerome, a 
consistorial organization was intro- 
duced by the decree of March 31, 1808. It was com- 
posed of a president (who could be either a rabbi or 
a layman), three rabbis, two lay members, and one 
secretary. It was chiefly the outcome of Israel 
J ACOBSON’S efforts, who hoped to introduce through 
such a medium his Reform ideas. <A circular of this 
consistory ordered the introduction of confirmation 
and removed the prohibition against leguminous 
plants on Passover. None of these organizations 
survived the Napoleonic era with the exception of 
that in Belgium, where the consistorial organization 
still exists as in France. 

The following is a list of the original consistories 
as drawn up by Napoleon for the whole of the ter- 
ritory under his influence, in his Madrid decree of 
Dec. 11, 1808, with the census of Jews in each con- 
sistory and in its chief town (Halphen, * Recueil 


des Lois . . . Concernant les Israélites,"pp. 55-51): 

Jews in|Jews in Jews i rens 

Consistory. | Chief | Consis-|| Consistory. | Chief ; Consis- 
Town. | tory. Town. | tory. 

—— — ——M M —— | — | -—————— 
Paris ........ 2.738 8,585 | Coblenz ...... 342 | 4003 
Strasburg.....| 1,476 | 16,155 |Krefeld...... 160 6.218 
Winzenheim. 536 | 10,000 ||Bordeaux....| 2,131 3,113 
Mayence.....| 1.264 | 11,122 ||Marseilles.... 440 | 2,53 
Metz......... 2,400 6,517 ||Turin ........ 1,450 | 2,614 

Nancy ....... 739 4,166 ||Casal- Maggi- ; 

'Treves....... 261 8,553 |} ore........| 490 | 2,929 


'The desire to introduce reforms, and the difficulty 


of making them popular so long as they were indi- 


vidual decisions, led to various attempts during the 
middle of the nineteenth century to introduce either 


a consistory or a synod which should, by an author- 
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itative vote, settle the difficulties which arose when 
the demands of the time came into conflict with the 
traditional law. None of these attempts was suc- 
cessful. 
Since Napoleon’s decree of March 17, 1808, vari- 
ous changes have been introduced in the method of 
electing the delegates, and some of 
The Pres- the provisions assigning to the rabbis 
ent Status. the róle of informers were dropped. 
The most important changes are con- 

tained in the laws of Louis Philippe (May 25, 1844) 

and of Napoleon III. (June 15, 1850, and Aug. 29, 

1862), and the law of Dec. 12,18 72, which introduced 

the system of universal suffrage in the elections of 

the consistories. There are at present twelve con- 
sistories: Paris, Nancy, Bordeaux, Lyon, Marseilles, 

Bayonne, Epinal, Lille, Besancon, Algiers, Con- 

stantine, Oran; cach is composed of the grand rabbi 

of the consistorial district and six lay members, with 

a secretary. Each consistory has a representative in 

the central consistory, which therefore is composed 

of twelve members and the grand rabbi of France; 
its seat is in Paris. In Alsace-Lorraine the former 
consistories of Metz, Strasburg, and Colmar still 
exist, but they are not united under a central consis- 
tory, though the establishment of such an organ- 
ization is now (1908) under consideration. The 
consistory of Belgium has its seat in Brussels. 

See COMMUNITY, ORGANIZATION OF, IN MODERN 

TIMES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hallez, Des Juifs en France, Paris, 1815; 
Halphen, Recueil des Lois . . . Concernant les Israélites, 
Paris and Bordeaux, 1851; Roenne and Simon. Die Fritheren 
und Gegenwürtigen  Verhültnisse der Juden in den 
Ndmmtlichen Landestheilen des Preussischen Staates, pp. 
378 et seq.: Breslau, 1843, Sulamith, iii. 1 et seq.: the French 
almanae Annuaire des Archives Israélites, published an- 


nually since 1884; Grütz, Gesch. xi. 290 et seq.; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenthums und Seiner Sckten, iii. 827 et seq. 
D. 


CONSOLATION.—Bibliceal Data: Comfort; 
alleviation of sorrow (npn) Doman); relief from 
grief (from prJ, meaning in pi'el form * to remove 
grief"); words of sympathy and encouragement 
offered to persons in distress (Gen. xxxvii. 85; 
II Sam. xii. 24; Job xvi. 2; Ps. cxix. 50, 82). After 
the burial of the dead, mourners were offered * conso- 
lation" by the friends, who made them partake of 
the mourners’ meal and the cup of consolation (sce 
Jer. xvi. 7; compare Ps. lxix. 20; Job xlii. 11). 
These friends, called “comforters,” are frequently 
mentioned in the Bible (see Lam. i. 2 et seq. ; Eccl. 
iv.1; II Sam. x. 2; Job xvi. 2; Ps. Ixix. 20; Nahum 
iii. 7), and the act of consolation is alluded to in 
Job xxix. 25, and especially in Isa. lvii. 18 e£ seq., 
Hebr.: “I will restore comforts unto him and to his 
mourners—food for the refreshment of the lips” (the 
last Hebrew words, “bore nib sefatayim,” have been 
strangely misinterpreted by the commentators, A. 
V. giving, “I create the fruit of the lips”; see Luz- 
zatto ad loc.). Isa, lxvi. 10 et seq., Hebr.: “All ye 
that mourn over her that ye may suck and be satis- 
lied with the overflow of her consolation," also con- 
tains an allusion to this custom (compare Ps. xciv. 
. 19, “thy comforts,” and Job xv. 11). Also the in- 
terpretation of the name of Noah as the one who 


shall “comfort” men for their hard toil because of 


the curse of the earth (Gen. v. 29, yond n), alludes 


to the wine of which he was the first producer (Gen. 
ix. 20; see Gunkel, commentary, ad loe., and Prov. 
xxxi. 6). Consolation was especially promised by 
the prophets of the Exile to the people mourning 
over Jerusalem (Isa. xl. 1; xlix. 13; li. 8, 12; lii. 9; 
lxi. 2 e£ seg. ; 1xvi. 10-18; Jer. xxxi. 12 et seq. ; Zech. 
i. 18, 17). Hence the name * Nehamah " or * Neha- 
mata" (consolation) given to the prophetic literature 
as offering comfort to the mourners over Jerusalem 
by the promise of the advent of “the comforter,” 
either “the Messiah” (see “Menahem” as name of 
the Messiah, Sanh. 98b) or the * messenger of glad 
tidings” (see PARACLETE; B. D. 14b; Ber. 31b; 
Yer. Ber. v. 8d). 

—— In Rabbinical Literature: “The consola- 
tion of Jerusalem " (see above) is mentioned in the 
prayer recited at meals (see GRACE AT MEALS); also 
by the Karaites in the wedding eulogy (see Müller, 
* Masseket Soferim," p. 273), before the reading of 
the Haftarah (see * Massek. Soferim," xiii. 12), and 
particularly in the benedictions recited over the cup 
of consolation at the mourners’ meal. The consola- 
tion of Jerusalem is thus brought into connection 
with that of the mourners over the dead (see Ket. 
8b; Siddur R. Amram, i. 55; Tur Yoreh De'ah, 379; 
Shulhan ‘ Aruk, 2). 

There were two gates in the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, believed to have been built by King Solo- 
mon, through one of which bridegrooms marched, 
through the other mourners and anathematized 
persons; the former to receive the congratulations, 
the latter the consolations, of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, who gathered before these gates for the 
purpose of showing their sympathy. After the 
destruction of the Temple the synagogue became 
the place where bridegrooms received the congrat- 
ulations and mourners the condolences of the peo- 
ple (Soferim, xix. 12; compare Pirke R. El. xiii). 
Formerly the-mourners stood still, and the people 
offering consolation passed by them; later on, in 
consequence of rivalry between families claiming 
rights of precedence on account of higher rank, 
the people were ranged in lines, and the mourners 
passed them, receiving consolation (Sanh. 19a). Ten 
men were necessary to form such a line (Sanh. 20.). 
Where there were no mourners to receive consola- 
tion, a congregation of ten men paid the honors to 
the dead (Shab, 152a, b). If the king wasa mourner, 
the people said to him: “May we be thine atone- 
ment!” that is, May we suffer for thy sin! And he 
rejoined: * May ye be blessed from the Lord!” (Sanh. 
ii. 1). To the priest in the Temple who was in 
mourning or in misfortune, the friends standing to 
the right said: “May He who dwells in this house 
be thy Comforter!” (Middot ii. 2). 

The friends who offered consolation sat down on 
the ground with the mourners and waited for the 
latter to speak first (Yer. M. K. iii. 88a). When Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai lost his son his disciples came to 
offer him consolation. R. Eliezer said: “The first 
man lost his son Abel, and was comforted; so should 
you be comforted.” R.Joshuasaid: “Job had many 
sons and daughters, and lost them all on one day, 


and was comforted; so should you be comforted.” 
R. Jose referred to Aaron the high priest. who lost 


his two sons on the day of the dedication of the 
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Sanctuary, and was comforted; R. Simeon referred 
to King David, who iost a son and was comforted. 
But R. Johanan ben Zakkai rejoined: * Your consola- 
tions only awaken grief, inasmuch as they recall the 
evil destiny which befell all these men.” Then R. 
Eleazar b. ‘Arak began: “A king gave a precious 
boon in trust toa man; and, behold, the man was 
in constant dread lest he might have it damaged or 
lost; and only when he had returned it safely did he 
feel at ease. The King of the world gave to thee 
a son who became a devotee of the Law; and then, 
having become familiar with all branches of learn- 
ing, he departed this world free from sins; oughtst 
thou not be thankful that thou couldst return the 
treasure to God in such blameless shape?” Where- 
upon R. Johanan b. Zakkai replied: “Truly, thou, 
R. Eleazar, hast comforted me” (Ab. R. N. xiv.; 
compare BERUmrAH) Judah bar Nahmani, the me- 
turgeman of Resh Lakish, spoke at the death of a 
child to the mourners: “Ye brethren who are af- 
flicted by this loss, ponder upon this bitter lot of man 
foreordained from the days of creation; many have 
drunk of this cup, and many will yet drink of it. 
May the Lord of Consolation console you! Blessed 
be the Comforter of the Mourners!” To the friends 
who had come to condole with the bereft he said: 
“ Brethren who practise benevolence, sons of prac- 
tisers of benevolence, adhering to the covenant of 
Abraham our father, may the Lord of Recompense 
recompense you! Blessed be He who recompenseth 
good deeds!” (Ket. 8b). 

In Midrashic literature God Himself is regarded 
as giving men an example of the “consolation of 
mourners” (Sotah 14a, with reference to Gen. xxv. 
ii: “After the death of Abraham God blessed 
Isaac”). It is said of consolation that “it is one of 
those things which bring happiness to man” (Ab. R. 
N., A., Xxx.; ed. Schechter, p. 89); and it is declared 
that “wine has only been created for the cup of con- 
solation ? (*Er. 65a, with reference to Prov. xxxi. 6). 
Regarding the mourners’ meal see FUNERAL RITES 
and MOURNING CUSTOMS. K. 


CONSOLO, BENJAMIN: Italian Hoebraist; 
born at Ancona in 1806; died at Florence in 1887. 
He received his elementary instruction from Rabbi 
David A. Vivanti at the Talmud Torah of his native 
city, and then took up eagerly the study of secular 
sciences, though against the wishes of his teachers. 

Ás he was excluded from the schools of Ancona, 
which were then under papal control, and was too 
poor to pay private tutors, he encountered great 
difficulties. He studied Italian with Count Pietro 
Alety, a student of Dante, and then Latin with 
Lorenzo Barili, who subsequently became a car- 
dinal. Consolo was appointed secretary of the 
Jewish community at Ancona, and later of that at 
Florence. In the latter city he formed a friendship 
with the litterateur Cesare Scartabelli, whose enthu- 
siasm in behalf of purism and a return to the lan- 
guage of the trecentists he shared. His love for 
Judaism, together with his interest in Italian litera- 
ture, induced Consolo to translate Hebrew works 
into Italian. 

His worksinclude: “I Capitoli dei Padri, Trattato 
Misnico Morale con Commenti," an Italian transla- 


tion of Abot; *I Doveri de' Cuori," Prato, 1847; 
" Volgarizzamento del Libro di Job," Florence, 1874; 
* Volgarizzamento delle Lamentazioni di Geremia "; 
“Tl Salterio o Canti Nazionali del Popolo d'Israele 
Spiegati e Commentati,” Florence, 1885. He was 
also the author of several shorter essays and poems, 
The autographs of these works, as well as the man- 
uscript of his comparative treatise on Biblical and 
Roman law, entitled “Jus Civile,” are preserved in 
the Biblioteca Nazionaleat Florence. Consolo’s wife, 
Regine, published an Italian translation of the “En- 
chiridion d'Egitto." The composer and virtuoso 
Federico CoNsoLo is his son. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Introduetion to Consolo's translation of the 
Psalms ; A. de Gubernatis, Dizionario Internazionale degli 
Scrittori Contemporanei; 1l Vessillo Israelitico, xxxiv. 148. 


S. I. E. 


CONSOLO, FEDERICO: Italian violin virtu- 
oso, composer, and scholar; born at Ancona in 1841. 
After studying the violin with Giorgetti in Florence 
and Vieuxtemps in Brussels, and composition with 
Fétis and Liszt, he played with great success at al- 
most all the European courts and in the Orient. 
In 1884, however, he was compelled by a nerv- 
ous affliction to discontinue violin-playing. He re- 
moved to Florence, and devoted himself to composi- 
tion. His works include a number of Oriental 
cycles, concertos, and “Shire Yisrael” (“Libro dei 
Canti d'Israel," Florence, 1891) a collection of Seph- 
ardic synagogal melodics and original compositions. 
He subsequently undertook archeological studies, 
writing on musical notation, and especially on music 
in the Bible. He is a knight of several orders in 
different states. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Afusiklericon, Supplement, xiii., 

Leipsic, 1900. 
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CONSONANTS. See HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


CONSTANCE, DISTRICT OF THE LAKE 
OF: Region in the northeastern part of Switzerland. 
Of the Jewish communities designated as belong- 
ing to the district of the Lake of Constance, those 
of Ueberlingen, Constance, Schaffhausen, and Dies- 
senhofen deserve special mention, although many 
others belong to the same district, as Bregenz, 
Engen, Aach, Feldkirch, Randegg, Isny, Donau- 
eschingen, and Thiengen. This designation is found 
also in the “ Memorbücher.” The cemetery of the 
Jews at Ueberlingen is mentioned as early as 1226. 
The earliest Jewish settlement at Constance dates 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century. Jews 
of Schaffhausen are referred to in documents in 1299; 
while those of Diessenhofen are not mentioned until 
the fourteenth century, although probably some 
were living there long before that time. 

In 1314 the Jews of Ueberlingen paid their taxes 
to King Frederick and Duke Leopold of Austria; 
in 1832 they were cruelly persecuted, more than 
300 being killed, and their synagogue destroyed. 
Their synagogue and the Jewish quarter are again. 
mentioned in 18349, when the Jews were completely 
exterminated by the FLaAGELLANTS (Feb. 11), while 
the tombstones of their cemetery were used in build- 
ing the cathedral and the hospital. Jews were 
again admitted in 1878. They suffered much under 
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King Wenzel’s law which canceled all debts owing 
to them (1885); and in 1429 twelve were banished. 

In 1812 many Jews of Constance were burned on a 
charge of having desecrated the host. They had a 
Synagogue at this time. In 1814 their quarter 
was destroyed by fire; 380 were killed by the 
Flagellants in 1849. In 1417 Jews from Constance 
went to meet Pope Martin V. in solemn procession. 

Their synagogue is again mentioned in 1424. The 
liaison of a Jewess of the community with a member 
of Emperor Sigismund's family, in 1424, was used 
by Scribe as the subject of his libretto to Halévy's 
opera *La Juive." In 1429 and in 1448 all the 

"onstance Jews were imprisoned; and from 1448 to 
1588 none lived there. 

At Schaffhausen many were slain in 1849 on a 
charge of having poisoned the wells. "Their syna- 
gogueis mentioned in 1891; 80 Jews were burned 
in 1401; and in 1475 the last remaining Jew removed 
to Winterthur. At Diessenhofen, where they had a 
synagogue at an early period, they were persecuted 
in 1849. In 1401 a Jew, accused of having mur- 
dered a Christian boy, was burned; and in 1494 the 
Jews left the city. 

In 1547 Charles V. gave Ueberlingen certain priv- 
leges regarding usurious contracts with the Jews, 
which were renewed by Maximilian in 1560. As 
late as 1858 two Jews who desired to live in Ueber- 
lingen encountered difficulties in so doing; three 
were living there in 1880, and nine in 1902. 

In 1538 it was decreed that but one Jew a week 
might remain for one night at Constance. Since 
1847 Jews have been permitted to live there, though 
under many restrictions. In 1868 five Jewish fam- 
ilies settled in Constance, and in 1866 formed a com- 
munity that by 1902 numbered 130 families. 

At Schaffhausen a Jewish physician, David, with 
his family of six members, was admitted as a resi- 
dent in 1585. Ie was made to suffer many persecu- 
tions; and his son Samuel was expelled in 1562. 
Since 1865, Jews have again settled there, though 
only two families were resident in 1880. 

At Diessenhofen, where, in 1667, six families 
were living, a Jew received permission to settle in 
1865, and ten Jewish families were living in the 
town in 1880. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löwenstein, Gesch. der Juden am Bodensee 
und Umgebung, 1879; Stern, in Zeitschrift für Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland, i. 216 et seq.; idem, Zeitschriften- 
Literatur, s.v. Bodensee. 


G. A. F. 

CONSTANTINE I. (FLAVIUS VALERIUS 
AURELIUS CONSTANTINUS): Roman em- 
peror; born Feb. 27, 274; died May 922, 337; pro- 
claimed emperor by the army in Gaul on the death 
of his father, Constantius Chlorus(306). He defeated 
Maxentius, his rival in Italy, in 312; and after rout- 
ing Licinius, Emperor of the East (893), became sole 
ruler. In 380 he transferred his court to Byzan- 
tium, thenceforth called Constantinople; but died in 
the midst of his preparations fora Persian campaign, 
after receiving baptism from Eusebius, Bishop of 
Cæsarea. Being the first Christian emperor, the 
Church conferred upon him the title of “The Great.” 

Political and religious considerations dictated 
Constantine's friendly attitude toward Christianity. 
As early as the war against Maxentius, his standard 
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borea Christian emblem; but previous to his victory 

over Licinius he contented himself with placing 

Christianity upon a footing of equality with heathen- 

dom. As sole ruler he did not go materially he. 

yond the gradual repression of heathenism and the 
public encouragement of Christianity; he showed 
his attitude on this question especially by conduct- 

ing the first ecumenical council at Nicæa (825). 
After his victory over Licinius, Constantine inan- 

gurated a more and more hostile policy toward the 

Jews. It is true that as early as 321 a law was 

promulgated which made it obligatory for Jews to 

fill onerous, expensive municipal oflices; while on 
the other hand such Jews as had devoted themselves 
to the service of their own religion were exempted 
in 880 from all public services, and those who were 
already “curiales” were freed from the levying of 
taxes. In 828, however, the Jews were forbidden to 
perform the rite of cireumcision on slaves or to own 

Christian slaves; the death penalty was ordained 

for those who embraced the Jewish faith, as well 

as for Jews versed in the Law who aided them. 

On the other hand, Jewish converts to Christian- 

ity were protected against the fanaticism of their 

former coreligionists. Simultaneously with this an 
edict was issued forbidding marriages between Jews 
and Christians, and imposing the death penalty upon 
any Jew who should transgress this law. Some of 
these enactments were affirmed in 335. Noteworthy 
is the hostile language of several of these laws, in 

which Judaism is spoken of asanignominious or as à 

bestial sect (^ secta nefaria" or “feralis "). 

The hostile attitude of the Christianized state, 
which later became more and more accentuated 
under Constantine's sons, thus owed its origin to 
Constantine himself; it is even probable that it was 
Constantine who renewed the law prohibiting the 
Jews from entering Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lactantius, De Mort. Persec. pp. 24 et scq.; 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. viii.-x.; Zosimus, ii. 8-899; Codex The- 
odosianus, xvi. 8, 1-6. and 9, 1-2; compare Seeck, Die Zeit- 
folge der Gesetze Constantins, in Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
stiftung, x. (Romanist. Abtheilung); Vietor Sehultze, Gesch. 
des Unterg. des Gricch.-Róm. Heidenthums, i. 28-67 ; idem, 
in Zeit. für Kirchengesch. vii. 343 et seq.; Brieger, in ib. iv. 
163 et scq.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc. iv. 1013 et seg. 
Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 807 ct. seq., 430; Seeck, Geschichte 


des Untergangs der Antiken Welt, Berlin, 1897-1901. 
G. II. V. 


CONSTANTINE (ancient Cirta): City in Al- 
geria; capital of the department of the same name. 
In ancient times it was the capital of Numidia. 
Jews lived there as early as the first centuries of the 
common era, as is attested by epitaphs found in sev- 
eral places in that province. As Constantine re- 
mained under the Roman domination until its con- 
quest by the Árabs (710), it is probable that, toward 
the middle of the fifth century, the greater part of 
the Jewish inhabitants left it and settled in the 
neighboring towns under the Vandals, among whom. 
the Jews enjoyed a far greater amount of freedom 
than they did under Christian Rome. 

In common with all Algerian Jews, those of Con- 
stantine enjoyed peace from the time of the Ara- 
bian conquest until the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Under the Almohad dynasty they were 
subjected to frequent persecutions. From 1509 
until 1555 Constantine was in the hands of the 
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Spaniards. During this period the Jewish commu- 
nity suffered severely. Under the domination of the 
Turks, Constantine was administered by beys, al- 
most independent of the deys of Algiers, and under 
them the state of the Constantine Jews was similar 
to that of Jews elsewhere in ALGERIA. 

Like all Algerian communities, that of Constan- 
tine was governed by a “mukaddam,” or president, 
assisted by a council. Since the French conquest the 
city has been the seat of a consistory, to which belong 
the following communities: Ain Beida, Batna, Bone, 
Bougie, Guelma, Philippeville, Sctif, Tebassa. This 
district counts 6,800 Jews, of which number 3,321 
live in Constantine. The rabbis of the last thirty 
years have been: Netter, Abraham Cahen, Jacques 
Levy, and Paul Haguenauer, the present incumbent. 
Until recently there existed in Constantine an im- 
portant rabbinical school called * Ez Hayyim.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin Arch. du Comité des Travaux His- 

toriques, No. 1, xiii. 61; Elie de la Primaudaie, Le Commerce 
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et la Navigation de l'Algérie Avant la Conquéte, p. 71; 
Abraham Cahen, in Recueil de la Société Archéologique de 
Constantine, 1867, p. 104; Jacques Cahen, Les Juifs et VAL- 
qérie au Moment dela Conquête, pp. 25 et seq. See ALGE- 
RIA. 


S. I. Br. 

CONSTANTINIS, ABRAHAM: Greek man- 
ufacturer, and president (“ proëdros ”) of the Jewish 
community of Athens, Greece. He was born at 
Zante in 1865. After receiving an elementary edu- 
cation in his native city, he studied at Paris, where 
he took the degree of doctor of science, and gradu- 
ated as engineer at the Ecole Supérieure de Télé- 
graphie. He was at first in the employ of the Soci- 
été Edison of Paris, and afterward in that of the 
Société d'Entreprises of Athens, in which city he 
constructed, in 1887, the first electric-lighting estab- 
lishment, thereby greatly contributing to the popu- 
larization in the Greek peninsula of the most recent 
discoveries in electricity and telephony. 

A commission and banking business which he 
founded has, in less than thirteen years, taken the 
foremost position in the commercial and industrial af- 
fairs of Athens. The emery trade of the island of 
Naxos is a state monopoly managed by the firm of 
A. Constantinis, which exports three-fourths of the 
emery consumed in the world. In recognition of Con- 
stantinis’ services the Greek government appointed 
him secretary of the commission in charge of the Ath- 
eus exhibit in the Paris Exposition of 1900. As presi- 
dent of the Jewish community he uses his influence 
for the protection of his coreligionists at Athens. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: El Tiempo, Constantinople, June 7, 1900; 

Ma neuchonedse Contemporaine Illustrée, Paris, April 15, 

s M. Fm. 


CONSTANTINOPLE (Turkish, Stambul or 
Istambul): Capitalof the Ottoman empire, situated 
on the Bosporus; the “Byzantium” of the ancients. 
The earliest official document hitherto discovered 
relating to the Jews of Constantinople dates from 
300. A decree of that year (Feb. 23) bearing the 
successive signatures of the emperors Valentinian 
I., Theodosius, and Arcadius, exempted the Jew- 
ish and Samaritan ship- and cargo-owners from shar- 
ing the burdens of the society known in that city as 
the * Navicularii" (“Codex Theodosianus," xiii. 5, 
18). Other decrees in favor of the Jews were issued 
during the reign of Arcadius. 


Theodosius IL was the first Byzantine emperor 
to curtail the civil rights of the Jews. Instigated by 
the clergy, he expelled the Jews from the city proper, 
and assigned to them a district at the other side of 
the Golden Horn, above Galata, called Stenum (the 
modern Pera). Hitherto they had occupied in the 
city itself a special quarter known as the “copper 
market,” where they had their synagogue, which was 
later converted into the Church of the Holy Mother. 
Instead of being included in the jurisdiction of the 
municipal authorities, the Jews were placed by Theo- 
dosius under that of a special strategus. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Verga (“Shebet Yehudah,” p. 40), thie 
expulsion from the city proper was really a measure 
of clemency on the part of Theodosius, who had 
previously subjected the Jews to more rigorous per- 
secutions in order to force them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. This statement has, however, no histor- 
ical basis, as such action was contrary to the policy 
of Theodosius, who in 412 forbade the disturbance 
of Jewish services and the appropriation of Jewish 
synagogues (compare * Novelle Theod.” title iii.). 

It was Justinian I. (527-565) who first interfered 
with the religious customs of the Jews, forbidding 
them to celebrate the Passover before the Christian 
Easter. Itis said that during his reign the holy 
vessels of the Temple were brought by Belisarius 
to Constantinople; but on the remark of a Jew that 
they would bring misfortune to Constantinople as 
they had done to Rome and Carthage, they were re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

There are no records of the fate of the Jewish 
community of Constantinople during the reign of 
Heraclius I. (610-641), who, after he had massacred 
thousands of Jews in Palestine in the course of 
his war with the Persians, ordered the remainder 
throughout his empire to be baptized. It seems, 
however, that the Constantinople Jews found pro- 
tectors in the persons of Heraclius’ wife, the em- 
press Martina, and her son Heracleonas; for the his- 
torian Nicephorus records that, emboldened by their 
influence, the Jews on one occasion stormed the 
Church of St. Sophia. 

With the accession of the Iconoclasts the Jewish 
community of Constantinople, like those of the other 
cities of the Byzantine empire, underwent terrible 
persecutions. Indeed, during the reign of Leo the 

Isaurian—as well as later under Basil 
The Icono- I.—it actually ceased to exist, the 
clasts. Jews having been forced either to emi- 
grate or toembrace Christianity. But 
the Byzantine capital, the greatest commercial cen- 
ter of that time, had such attractions for the Jews 
that the slightest relaxation in the persecutions 
brought thither masses of new settlers. No wonder, 
therefore, that it became the center of Judaism as 
soon as Leo VI. (886-911) had restored religious 
freedom tothe Jews; although their social condition 
continued to be intolerable. Benjamin of Tudela, 
who visited Constantinople in 1176, gives the follow- 
ing account of the Jews there: 

“ No Jew dwells in the city, the Jews having been expelled 
beyond the one arm of the sea. They are shut in by the chan- 
nel of Sophia on one side: and they can reach the city by water 
only, whenever they visit it for the purpose of trade. The num- 


ver of Jews at Constantinople amounts to two thousand Rab- 
binites and five hundred Karaites, who live on one spot; 
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but a wall divides them. The principal Rabbinites, who are 
learned in the Law, are Rabbi R. Abatlion, R. Obadiah, R. Aaron 
Kustipo, R. Joseph Sargeno, and R. Eliakim the 
Benjamin of Elder. Manyofthe Jews are manufacturers of 
Tudela’s silk cloth; many others are merchants, some 
Account. of them being extremely rieh ; but no Jew is al- 
lowed to ride upon a horse except R. Solomon 
ha-Mizri, who is the king’s physician, and by whose influence 
the Jews enjoy many advantages even in their state of oppres- 
sion. This state is very burdensome to them; and the hatred 
against them is enhanced by the practise of the tanners, who 
pour out their filthy water in the streets and even before the 
very doors of the Jews, who, being thus defiled, become objects 
of hatred to the Greeks. Their yoke is severely felt by the 
Jews, both good and bad: they are exposed to beatings in the 
streets, and must submit to all sorts of harsh treatment. But 
the Jews are rich, good, benevolent, and religious men, who 
bear the misfortunes of exile with humility. The quarter in- 
habited by the Jews is called Pera." 

The king referred to by Benjamin was Manuel 
Comnenus (1148-80), who—probably owing to the 
influence of Solomon ha-Mizri—-placed the Jews of 
Constantinople again under the jurisdiction of the 
municipal authorities. 

A new era for the Jewish community began with 
the fall of the Byzantine empire (May 29, 1458). 

Mohammed the Conqueror (1451-81), 

Under on entering his new capital, granted 

the Turks. tothe Jews equal rights with all his 

non-Mussulman subjects, assigning to 
their chief rabbi a seat in the divan next to the 
spiritual chief of the Greek Church. Foreign Jews 
were invited to settle in the suburb of Haskeui, where 
building sites were gratuitously divided among the 
newcomers. 'lwoJews, Hakim Ya‘akuband Moses 
Hamon, were elevated to high official positions: the 
former being appointed minister of pue the lat- 
ter, physician to the sovereign. 

The sixteenth century was the golden age of the 
Jewish community of Constantinople. Sultan Baya- 
zid II. (1481-1512) received the exiles of Spain; and 
these gave a great impulse to its material and intel- 
lectuallife. Moreover, thousands of wealthy Mara- 
nos, who had been persecuted in Italy and Portugal, 
sought refuge in Constantinople, where they re- 
sumed their former religion. Among these were 
Joseph Nassi, created Duke of Naxos by Selim II. 
(1966-74), and Donna Gracia, his mother-in-law, both 
of whom liberally endowed the community with 
schools, charitable institutions, and synagovucs. 
According to Stephan Gerlach (“ Tagebuch,” p. 90), 
the number of Maranos who settled in Constantino- 
ple up to 1574 amounted to 10,000, and the whole 
Jewish population numbered 30,000. There were 
44 synagogues, representing as many separate con- 
gregations, each of which retained its own customs, 
rites, and liturgy. 

Under Murad III. (1574-95) and Mohammed III. 
(1595-1603) many Constantinople Jews became very 
prominentin the politics of the Turkish empire. In 
addition to Joseph Nassi, Duke of Naxos, who held 

a high office, a physician named Solo- 

Influential mon ben Nathan Ashkenazi, a native 
Jews. of Poland, held, about 1580, the office 

of ambassador at Venice. A Jewess 

named Esther Kiera, widow of Elijah Chendali, was 
powerful at court, being the favorite of the sultana 
Baffa, wife of Murad III. No less prosperous was 
the material condition of the community. The 
wholesale trade, customs dues, shipping, and coin- 


age were mainly in Jewish hands. As Moses Al- 
mosnino relates in his description of Constantinople, 
Jews owned the largest houses, with gardens and 
kiosks equal to those of the grand viziers. Many 
easily earned a livelihood by teaching languages and 
by acting as interpreters, as is attested by Petrus 
della Valle, who himself learned foreign languages 
from a Jew at Constantinople (“ Viagei de Pietro 
della Valle,” i. 71 et seq.). 

An interruption of this happy state of the com- 
munity took place in the seventeenth century. The 
ever-growing weakness of the sultans and the in. 
crease of the religious fanaticism of the Mussulmans 
made the Jews the prey of the soldiery, who often 
set five to the Jewish quarters in order to plunder 
during the confusion. Another factor which con- 
tributed largely to the intellectual and material ruin 

of the prosperous community was the 

Shabbethai SHABBETHAI ZEBI agitation. The 
Zebi. scenes of disorder of which Constanti- 
nople became the theater during the 
pseudo-Messiah's stay in the city, alienated from 
the Jews the good will of the sultan, who saw in the 
movement not a purely religious manifestation, but 
& rebellion against his authority. Further, their 
affairs being neglected during the years of this Mes- 
sianic chimera, the Jews were supplanted every- 


“where by the Grecks and Armenians; and they had 


neither the courage nor the power to regain their 
former position. All these causes combined to make 
the community a veritable type of the Turkish em- 
pire— without strength to liveand without desire to 
die. Misery and ignorance went hand in hand, and 
annihilated all energy aud enterprise in this once in- 
dustrious and rich population. "There were, indeed, 
from time to time some wealthy and influential 
families, such as the Agimans, the Gabbais, aud the 
Carnionas, members of which held official positions; 
but the majority remained in the most abject desti- 
tution and ignorance. 

An endeavor to raise the material and intellectual 
condition of the community was undertaken with 
some success in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, first by Albert Cons, who in 1854 founded 
at Constantinople a school patterned after European 
institutions, and then by the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle through the numerous institutions which it 
established there for the instruction of young people. 

In 1858 two Jews of Constantinople, Behar Effendi 
Ashkenazi and David Effendi Cremona, were ap- 
pointed by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz members of the council of 
state; and in 1876 both of them were nominated 
senators by Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid. 

Persecutions contribute but little to poetry and 
learning; and during the Byzantine period Constan- 
tinople did not produce any noteworthy rabbinical 


scholars. The Karaites, however, displayed some 
scientific activity, and counted among 

Literary their number prominent men like Ju- 
Pro- dah ben Elijah Hadassi (1150), author 


ductions. of “Eshkol ha-Kofer?; Aaron ben 
Joseph ha-Rofe (1990), author of the 

* Kelil Yofi? and “Sefer ha-Mibhar”; Aaron ben 
Elijah of Nicomedia, author of * Ez Hay yim ? (1846). 
The security and prosperity enjoyed by the Jews 
under the first Turkish rulers brought about a great 
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scientific movement; and Constantinople became 
the focus of Jewish learning. Mohammed the Con- 
queror followed the custom established by his pred- 
ecessors in nominating a hakam bashi, or grand 
rabbi, chosen from the Rabbinite- Jews. Sambari 
(Neubauer, “Medieval Jewish Chronicles," i. 153) 
vives the names of the rabbis of Constantinople who 
ofliciated from 1453 to 1672 as follows: 

Moses Capsali; Elijah Misrahi; Tam ben Yahya, author of 
" Qhole Tam " ; Elijah Capsali, author of a historical work en- 
titled ** Debe Eliyahu ; Samuel Yafe, author of ** Yefeh Toar,” 
ete.; Samuel Saba‘; Joseph ibn Leb; Joshua Zonzin, author of 
“ Nahlah li-Yehoshu'a ” ; Hananiah ben Yakar: 
Jehiel 'Anabi; Elijah ben Hayyim, author of 
"orat Mosheh " and responsa; Moses Aruk; 
Mordecai ha-Kohen ; Gedaliah Hayyun; David ha-Kohen ; Sam- 
yel di Curiel; Elijah ha-Levi; Abraham ibn Jamil; Gabriel Alya j 
Eliezer ben Nahmias; Shemariah Sharbit ha-Zahab; Hayyim 
Egozi; Abraham Monson; Isaac Ashkenazi; Jehiel Bassan ; Jo- 
seph of Trani; Jeremiab Mabrogonato (5831112587); Salomon 
Caro; Samuel ben onb» (?); Yom-Tob ben Ya'ish; David 
Erozi; Abraham Allegre; Baruch ben Ya'ish ; Baruch ben Hay- 
yim; Judah Afna‘im; Abraham Sharbit ha-Zahab; Aaron Cu- 
pino; Hayyim Alfandari; Moses ben Shangi; Baruch Ashkenazi; 
Joseph ben Shangi; Isaac Ispania ha-Rofe ; Zemah of Narbonne; 
Isaac Sasson; Moses Bassan; Elijah; Meir Isaac; Eliezer ben 
Shushin (PVI); Isaiah of Trani; Joshua Benveniste; Hayyim 
Benveniste: Moses Benveniste;: Yom-Tob ben Yakar; Joseph 
ha-Kohen Hasid; Hayyim Algazi; Moses Afna'im; Solomon 
ben Mubhar; Yom-Tob Birbinya; Aaron Hamon; Jehiel Bas- 
san the Younger; Aaron Yizhaki; Nissim Egozi; Abraham 
Ashkenazi ; Meir de Boton ; Samuel ha-Levi ; and Samuel 'Adilah. 

Besides these rabbis, many of whom were equally 
renowned for their great Talmudical knowledge and 
for their proficiency in the secular sciences, there 
were in the second half of the fifteenth century and 
during the sixteenth a succession of brilliant writers 
and scholars, such as Mordecai Cumtino, Shabbethai 
ben Malkiel, Solomon Sharbit Zahab, Joseph ibn 
Verga, and Moses Pizanto. The characteristic fea- 
ture of that period was the scientific intercourse be- 
tween the Karaites and the Rabbinites. In spite of 
some obscurantists, who attempted tointerrupt these 
relations by excommunications and other violent 
measures, Rabbinite scholars instructed the IXaraites 
in rabbinical literature and thesecular sciences; and 
this circumstance had a salutary effect upon the 
Karaite community, which had hitherto been im- 
mersed in ignorance. A series of brilliant writers 
and scientists, such as the Bashyazis, Caleb Afendo- 
polo, Abraham Bali, Moses Bagi, and Joseph Rabizi, 
arose within it and became illustrious in various 
branches of knowledge. 

The impetus to learning was much furthered by 
the establishment in Constantinople of Hebrew print- 
ing-oftices, the first of which was opened in 1508 by 
David Nahmias and his son. In 1580 the renowned 
printer Gerson Soncino established another; and a 
third was opened in 1560 by the Ya'abez family. 
Authors who could not afford to publish their works 
found at Constantinople Mzecenates who were will- 
ing to defray the necessary expenses. 
Thus Esther Kiera paid the cost of 
publication of the “Sefer ha-Yuhasin ” 
of Zacuto in 1566; Nathan Ashkenazi, 
the son of the ambassador, published at his own ex- 
pense the responsa of Moses Alshech. In 1579 the 
duchess Regina Nassi established a printing-oflice 
m her palace at Belvedere, where authors without 
means were sure of assistance. See CONSTANTINO- 
PLE (TYPOGRAPHY). 
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The retrogression in the political and economic 
conditions of the community extended to the literary 
movement. After the Shabbethai Zebi agitation 
Constantinople ceased to be a focus of Jewish learn- 
ing, and during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies it could not boast of a single name of impor- 
tance. The rabbis of this period were: 

Abraham Rozanes (c. 1727); Samuel Moohas (1790); Abraham 
Levy (1835-36); Samuel Hayyim (1836-39); Moses Fresco, called 
“ Rab ha-Zaken ” (1839-41); Jacob Behar David (1811-51); Hay- 
yim Cohen, called * Rab Cahana" (1854-60); Jacob Abigdor 


(1860-63); Yakir Geron, called ** Rab Preciado " (1863-72); Moses 
Halevy (1872). 


The leading rabbinical writers of this period were: 


Abraham Soncino (1703); Eliezer ben Sanche (1720): Elijah 
Alfandari (1720); Tobias Cohen (1729); Jacob Kuli (1793); Eli- 
jah Palombo (1801); Moses Fresco and Abraham Abigdor 
(1827); Raphael Shacky (1839): Jacob Rofe (1819); Solomon 
Kimhi (1862); Joseph Alfandari (1868); Hayyim Menahem Frangi 
and Hezekiah Medini (still living in 1902). 


In 1858 Leo Hayyim de Castro founded the first 
Jewish periodical in Judseo-Spanish, entitled “Or 
Yisrael; 6 La Luz de Israel,” which was followed 
by “Jornal Israelit” (1860); “Sefat Emet, 6 El 
Luzero” (1867); *Sharkiye" (The Orient), in Turk- 
ish, with Hebrew characters (1869); “El Tiempo” 
(1871); “El Sol” (1879); “El Radio de Luz” (1885); 
“El Amigo de la Familla” (1886); and “El Tele- 
grafo.” Of these papers two only are still in exist- 
ence; viz., ^ El Telegrafo,” a daily, and “ El Tiempo,” 
a biweekly. 

There are about 55,000 Jews in a total population 
of 1,000,000, distributed in the following quarters: 
Haskeui, 20,000; Balata, 15,000; Ortakeui, 7,000; 
Kuskunjuk and Daghamam, near Scutari, 6,000; 
Pera and Galata, 5,000; Stambul, around the Sub- 
lime Porte, and Mahmud Pasha, 1,000; various sub- 
urbs along the Bosporus — Arnaut-Keui, Pasha 
Bagtche, and Buyukdere—300; Haidar Pasha and 
Kadi Keui, 700. Ritually they are divided into three 
classes; viz., Sephardim numbering 51,000; Ashke- 
nazim, 3,000; and Karaites, 500. 

In conformity with the “Constitution of the Jew- 
ish Nation" granted to them in 1865 by the Ottoman 

government, the Jews of Constanti- 


Population nople are governed by a hakam bashi, 
and Con- or chief rabbi, and two assemblies, the 


civic communal council, Mejlis Jas- 
mani, and the spiritual council, Mej- 
lis Ruhani, each council being elected for three 
years by an assembly of notables. The former 
numbers among its members the majority of the 
Jewish officials employed by the government; while 
the latter is composed exclusively of rabbis well 
versed in the Talmud. The Jewish settlement 
in each quarter has in addition a spiritual leader, 
who is consulted on all sorts of religious ques- 
tions, and who presides at the administrative 
council of every synagogue. In every quarter 
there is a Jew bearing the title * Kehaya," whose 
duty itis to notify the city government 

Rabbinical of Jewish births, deaths, and transfers 
Courts. of real estate. In the three populous 
suburbs of the city there are three 

rabbinical courts, which, however, decide only in 
divorce cases, all other legal matters being under the 
jurisdiction of the state. The rabbinical court of 


stitution. 


Constantinople 
Balata has at its disposal a prison called “ Hakan 
Ix hane." 

The annual budget of the consistory amounts to 
111,692 franes, being revenue from the tax on meat, 
cheese, wine, brandy, and unleavened bread, from a 
poll-tax paid by the rich notables, and from taxes 
on marriage certificates, passports, aud transfers of 
real estate. 

There are in Constantinople 40 synagogues and 4 
batte midrashim. None of the synagogues is very 
old, ali having been burned down and rebuilt. Those 
of Istipol and of Galata seem to be the oldest. In 
1453 the physician to Mohammed the Conqueror, 
Moses IIamon erected a house of prayer at Haskeui, 
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(1) The Society of Jewish Women of Pera and Galata, founded 
in 1893, to assist lying-in women, Widows, the sick, and the 
poor; (2) Ahabat Hesed, founded by young men of Pera and 
Galata, to provide clothing for poor children of the Jewish 
schools; (3) Bruderverein, founded in 1875, to assist the poor 

and the sick of the Ashkenazic congregation ; 
Benevolent (4) Jungbundsverein, founded in 1897, to pro- 


Institu- vide meals for poor children of the German 
tions. Talmud Torah; (5) the Society of German Wom- 


en, founded in 1897, to establish a hospital and 
tomaintain an asylum for the aged; (6) the Society of Jewish 
Young Women of Pera, founded in 1894, to feed the poor pupils 
of the girls’ school at Galata: it clothes 150 children every year, 
besides furnishing medicine and relief to the poorest; (7) the 
Society of Jewish Women of Haskeui, founded in 1895, to aid 
lying-in women; (8) Or ha-Hayyim of Balata, founded in 1885, 
to establish and maintain a Jewish hospital, which latter was 
inaugurated Sept. 1900 in a handsome new building on the 


THE JEWISH HOSPITAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
(From a photograph.) 


and called it by his name, “Kabal Kadosh Ha- 
mon." Othersynagogues, notably that of the Exile 
(* Gerush ”), were built after 1492 by Spanish exiles 
and others. 

The Alliance Israélite Universelle supports 11 
schools at Constantinople: 6 for boysand 5 for girls, 
with a total attendance of 38,000. More than 1,000 
children attend the Talmud Torah; and there are 
about 30 private schools. In 1898 a Jewish semi- 
nary was founded under the direction of Abraham 
Danon. Some young Jewsattend the higher schools 
of the state, for the study of medicine, law, phar- 
macy, fine arts, agriculture, etc. 

The community possesses the following twelve 
benevolent agencies: 


shores of the Golden Horn; (9) Society Mekor ha-Hayyim of 
Haskeui, founded in 1895, to aid the poor and to provide pecuni- 
ary assistance to young men studying in the government col- 
leges; (10) Society Zeror ha-Hayyim of Haskeui, founded in 
1896, for a similar purpose; (11) Society Ha-Hemlah of Balata, 
founded originally under the name ** Ha-Tikwah," for mutual 
financial aid; (12) Society ‘Ozer Dallim of Kuskunjuk, for the 
same purpose as the preceding. ‘There is also a hebra kad- 
disha in each quarter. 


The majority of the Jews of Constantinople are 
poor, and are engaged in potty trade, in pedling, 
or as porters, fishermen, and boatmen. A small in 
dustry peculiar to the Jews is the cutting of cigar- 
ette-paper. Still, there are among them rich whole- 
sale merchants and bankers of the second or third 
"uk. A dozen Jewish banks are connected with 
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the stock exchange of Galata. At Pera four or five 
large Jewish houses manufacture novelties known 
as “articles de Paris." The principal houses for 
ready-made clothing are conducted exclusively by 
Jews from Vienna. A Jew from Salonica named 
Modiano owns the glass-works at Pasha-Bagtche, 

the only one of its kind, which fur- 

Present  nishes glass to the whole of Turkey. 
Conditions. Many Jews (almost all the Karaites) 

are goldsmiths, jewelers, and money- 
changers. Through the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle, Jewish young men are taught various trades, 
as carpentery, turning, goldsmithery, cabinct-ma- 
king, type-setting, upholstery, etc. But the Alliance 
prefers to have them employed as secretaries or 
accountants in European companies: banks (Otto- 
man Bank, Crédit Lyonnais) insurance societies, 
water-works, gas companies, wharves, ctc. 

A number of Jews are employed in the govern- 
ment offices. The first secretary of the Imperial 
Divan, who collects all the reports of the Turkish 
foreign ambassadors and translates them into Turk- 
ish, is the Jew David Molho Pasha. Elias Cohen 
(known as “ Elias Pasha ") is physician to the sultan, 

Jews are found in the civil list of the ministry of 
public instruction and in consular offices. There 
are among the 55,000 Jews of the city 20 physicians, 
and as many druggists, all educated in the govern- 
ment schools, some of them having completed their 
studies at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. See BYZANTINE 
EMPIRE. 
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Typography: In the year 1508 David Nah- 
mias, a descendant of an old Spanish family, es- 
tablished, in conjunction with his son Samuel, 
the first printing-oflice in Constantinople. Accord- 


ing to Steinschneider, the first work published by 
the Nahmias firm was the Tur, of whieh edition 
only one copy, now in the Oppenheim collection 


(No. 521 F) in the Bodleian Library, is extant. At 
the death of David Nahmias in 1511, the press fell 
under the direction of Samuel, in conjunction with 
Astruc of Toulon and Judah ben Joseph Sasson. 
Together with Samuel Rikonim, Astruc of Toulon 
established, in the same year, an independent press, 
from which, however, the former withdrew two 
years later. Astruc continued the office until 1518. 

In 1518 another printing-oflice, in existence only 
five years, was established by Solomon ben Mazzal- 
Tob. About the same time new presses were estab- 
lished by Joseph ben Ajid al-Kabizi, Yom-Tob 
Sichri ben Raphael, and Moses ben Samuel Facilino. 
In 1526 the well-known printer Gerson Soncino en- 
tered the field. After his death, in 15930, the business 
was continued by his son Eliezer until 1547, when 
it became the property of the physician Moses ben 
Eliezer Parnas, who held it until 15594. From 1560 
typography in Constantinople began to decline; and 


in the last years of that century there was no press 
in the city. Printing was then carried on at Bel. 
vedere, where the widow of Joseph, Duke of 
Naxos, had established presses. In 1598 these 
presses were transferred to Kura Chesme, a village 
near Constantinople. In 1639 printing was resumed 
iu Constantinople by Solomon Franco and his son 
Abraham, which concern was still in existence at the 
end of the century. The leading printers of the eight. 
eenth century (some books appearing at Ortakor, 
& suburb) were Jona Ashkenazi (with Naphtali ben 
Azriel) and his son Nissim Ashkenazi. The fol- 
lowing list of the principal publications issued dur- 
ing the sixteenth century will give some idea of 
the activity of the Constantinopolitan presses during 
that period. It should be remarked that several of 
the prints are without the printers' names, some 
without place of origin, and a few without either. 


1508. Arba^ Turim. 

1505. I. Abravanel’s * Rosh Amanah.”’ 

1505. Torah, Megillot, and Haftarot. 

1505. I. Abravanel’s ** Zebah Pesah,” etc. 

1505. I. Abravanel’s commentary to Abot. 

1506. David ibn Yahya’s ** Leshon Limmudim." 

1509. Maimonides’ '** Mishneh Torah." 

1509. Alfasi. 

1510. (?) " Hanhagat ha-Deber.”’ 

1510. (2) Isaac of Corbeil’s ** *Ammude Golah." 

1510. Yosippon. 

1510. Nahmanides’ ** Hassagot." 

1510. Abraham Levi ha-Zaken's ** Mashre Kitrin." 

1510. Joshua Levi's "Halikot ‘Olam ” and Samuel ha-Nagid's 
** Mebo.” 

1510. Siddur Romania. See “Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.," iii. 72. 

1511. Jonah Gherondi's ** Sha'are ha-Teshubah." 

1511. Nathan b. Jehiel’s ** ‘Aruk ha-Kazer." 

1511. Collection of Talmudic Haggadot. 

1511. * Haggadot ha-Talmud.”’ 

1511. Jehiel b. Yekutiel’s * Bet Middot." 

1512. (?) Midrash.Mishle. 

1512. ** Bereshit Rabbah.” 

1512. Midrash Tillim. 

1513. Abudirham. 

1513. D. Kimhi's " Shorashim." 

1514. Bahya's " Shulhan Arba'." 

1514. Pirke R. Eliezer. 

1514. I. Aboab’s " Menorat ha-Ma'or."? 

1514. Nahmanides’ " Perush ha-Toran.? 

1514. Jacob b. Asher's ** Perush ha-Torah." 

1514. Abr. ibn Ezra’s " Perush ha-Torah.”’ 

1514. Abraham Sabah’s ** Zeror ha-Mor." 

1515. Jacob b. Asher’s ** Kizzur Piske ha-Rosh.” 

1515. ' Petah Debarai.” 


1515. Solomon ibn Gabirol’s ** Azharot.?? 

1515. Bahya’s " Kad ha-Kemah.” 

1515. Mekilta. 

1515. Samson of Chinon's " Sefer keritut." 

1515. Makir's * Abkat Rokel." 

1516. Solomon b. Adret’s ** Teshubot.”’ 

1516. (?) Abr. Hayyun's * Amarot Tenhorot." 
1516. ** Halakot Pesukot.” 

1516. Torah, without vowels. 

1516. Seder ‘Olam. 

1516. Abraham Zacuto’s “ Sodot.” 

1516. Moses’ Midrash, ** Eldad ha-Dani,” etc. 
1516. Benveniste's '* Melizat le-Maskil.”’ . 
1516. Yeruham b. Meshullam's ** Toledot Adam we-Hawwah." 
1510. (?) "Sefer ha-Yashar." l 
1517. Maimonides’ '' Sefer ha-Mizwot.” 

1517. (2) * Mishpete ha-Herem.”’ 

1517. " Dine de Garme." 

1517. ** Pirke Hallan." 

1517. " Hilkot Terefot." 

1517. Elisha b. Abraham’s ** Magen Dawid.” 
1517. Midrash Shemu'el. 

1517. Asher b. Jehiel's '* Teshubot." 

1517. Bahya’s " Perush ha-Torah.” 

1518. (?) Solomon Almoli’s " Pitron Halomot." 
1518. Esther, with commentary of Isaac Arama, 
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(in the Columbia University Library, New York.) 
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1518. 
1518. 
1518. 
1518. 
1518. 
1519. 
1519. 
Tol. 
1519, 
1519, 
1530. 
1530. 
1520. 
1320. 
1520. 
1520. 
1530 

1521. 
1522. 
1523. 
1525. 
1529. 
1530. 
1380. 
1530. 
1530. 


Isaac Caro's ** Toledot Yizhak." 

Abr. b. Hisdai's * Ben ha-Melek." 

(?) Solomon Halevy's " 'Abodat ha-Lewi.” 

Nahmanides’ ** Torat ha-Adam," * Sha'ar ha-Gemul.” 

(?) ** Otiyyot Shel R. Akiba.” 

Ben Sira, Midrash Wayasha', etc. 

Abr. Yarhi's * Sefer ha-Manhig.”’ 

Solomon Almoli's '* Halikot Sheba.” 

Kol Bo. 

David b. Yahya's ** Leshon Limmudim." 

Joshua ibn Shu'aib's " Derashot." 

Midrash Hamesh Megillot. 

Joseph Bekor Shor's ** Perush ha-Torah ” (?). 

(?) I. Campanton’s ** Darke ha-Talmud.” 

(?) Moses ibn Habib's ** Marpe Lashon.” 

Elijah Mizrahi’s Tosafot to ** Semag.” 

(1540 7). Maimonides’ ** Teshubot Sha'alot Iggeret." 

Abr. Bibago's *‘ Derek Emunah." 

Torah, with commentary, etc. 

Midrash Tanhuma. 

I. Aboab’s " Biur Perush ha-Rambam." 

Abr. ibn Ezra's " Yesod Mora.” 

Abr. ibn Ezra's Safah Berurah." 

Sefer Teflllot. 

Elijah Bashyazi's “ Aderet Eliyahu.” 

Judah Bolat’s * Kelal Kazer.” 

1530. Sol. Almoli's * Me’assef le-Kol ha-Mahanot." 

1532. Hai Gaon's * Musar Haskel ” and Ezobi’s " Ka‘arat Kesef." 

1332, Almoli's "Sha'ar Adonai he-Hadash." 

1533. Jos. Ya bez's " Hasde Adonai.” 

1534, El. Mizrahi's 5 Sefer ha-Mispar." 

1534. D. Kimhi’s ** Miklol." 

1535. Imm. b. Solomon’s ** Wahberot.”’ 

1536, David Vidal's * Keter Kehunnah.”” 

1536. Jehiel b. Ruben's * ' Eser Yeri'ot." 

1536. Judah Khalas's “Sefer ha-Musar." 

1537. David Kohen's ** Teshubot." 

1538. I. Aboab’s ** Nehar Pishon.” 

1589. Abr. Shalom’s * Neweh Shalom.” 

1539. Jacob B. Asher's Arba‘ Turim. 

1539. Jacob of Illesea's ** Imre No'am." 

1540. Al-Harizi's ** Tahkemoni.” 

1543. Judah ben Isaac's ** Milhemet ha-Hokmah weha-'Osher." 

1543. Judah ben Isaac's ‘‘ Minhat Yehudah Sone ha-Nashim." 

1544. Gedaliah ben Yahya’s " Shib'ah ‘Enayim.” 

1546. Barfat’s ‘* Teshubot." 

1546. ** Torat Adonai” (polyglot). 

1547. Moses of Coucy's ^ Mizwot Gadol." 

1548. Nissim Gerundi's *' She’elot u-Teshubot." 

1519. Solomon ben Melek’s ** Miklol Yon.” 

1550. Bahya’s ** Hobot ha-Lebabot." 

1559. Isaac ben Reuben’s ‘‘Sha‘are Dura” or ''Sefer ha-She- 
'arim." 

Elijah Mizrahi's ‘‘ She'elot u-Teshubot." 

Judah Zarko's “ Lehem Yehudah." 

(2) Judah Nathan Provencal’s ** Or 'Olam." 

Solomon Alkabez's ** Shoresh Yishai " (on Ruth). 

Saadia’s ** Ha-Emunot weha-De‘ot.” 

Naashon of Babylon's * Re'umah."* 

(?) Isaac Arama’s " Yad Abshalom (on Proverbs). 

Joseph ibn Leb’s '* She’elot u-Teshubot."' 

M. Zacuto’s * Sefer ha-Yuhasin.” 

Moses ben Hayyim’s * Ner Mizwah.” 

Simeon ben Zemah’s t Yesha‘ Elohim.” 

Joseph Hayyim's ‘* Mille de-Abot." 

(*) Mattathiah Zacuto's ** Zebah Todah.” 

Joseph Nasi's ** Ben Porat Yosef.” 

“ She'elot u-Teshubot ha-Geonim." 

Moses Najara's ** Lekah Tob.” 

Samuel Aripol's * Leb Hakam.” 

David Messer Leon's ** Tehillah le-Dawid.” 

Eliezer Ashkenazi's * Mekor Baruk.” 

Isaac Onkeneira’s ** Ayummah ka-Nidgalot.” 

Al-Harizi's ^ Tahkemoni.” 

Judah Chelebi's ‘‘ Sha'are Yehudah." 

Aaron ben Joseph's ** Kelil Yofl." 

Isaac Ya'abez's ‘* Hasde Abot.” 

(2) Isaac ibn Latif's * Perush ‘al Kohelet." 

Aaron Abraham's * Iggeret ha-Te'amim." 

Kohelet, with commentary by Samuel Aripol. 

Moses Alshech's * Torat Mosheh.” 


1559. 
1500. 
1560. 
1501. 
1502. 
1565. 
1565. 
1566. 
1566. 
1567. 
1567. 
1510. 
1572. 
1573. 
1575. 
1575. 
1575. 
1576. 
1576. 
1577. 
1578. 
1551. 
1581. 
1583. 
1585. 
1585. 
1586. 
1598. 


During the nineteenth century a few Hebrew 
books were printed at Ortakeui or Constantinople; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


e.g., Abraham Abigdor's “ Zeker le-Abraham ” (1824), 

Isaac Farhi’s *Marpe Je-‘Ezem” (1880), Abraham 

Zaki's “Shemen Rosh” (1839), and Joseph ha-Rofe’s 

“Shemen ha-Tob ” (1849). But avery large number 

of books in Jud:eo-Spanish, and not a few journals, 

have been issued, a list of the latter being given in 
the article CONSTANTINOPLE. JXaraite books have 
been published in the nineteenth century by Irab 

Oglu & Sons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassel and Steinschneider, Jiidische Typo- 
graphie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, pp. 
31-40, 63. 

J. I Br.—G. 

CONSTANTINOV, VOLHYNIA. 
STARO-KONSTANTINOV. 

CONSTANZA (until 1878 Custendje): Ruma- 
nian town in the province of Dobrudja. During 
the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1828 some Jewish 
purveyors came with the Russian army to Con- 
stanza, and, settling in the place, formed the nucleus 
ofa small community. A separate community was 
founded later by some members of the Sephardic 
(Spagnioli) communities of Asia Minor. In 1855, 
during the Russo-Turkish campaign, the commu- 
nity was further increased, and a cemetery was laid 
out. Sir Moses Montefiore, visiting Constanza on 
his journey to Jerusalem in 1868, gave £200 to the 
president, Ilie Avram, for the purpose of building 
a synagogue, At present (1902) there are about 
1,000 Jews in Constanza ; of this number about 400 
persons are Sephardim (Spagnioli), and form a sepa- 
rate community. The majority of the Jews are en- 
gaged in trade, but there are also some tailors, shoe- 
makers, tinkers, watchmakers, etc. There are two 
religious schools for boys, one Sephardic, conducted 
in Spanish, and the other where German is used. 
There are the usual philanthropic institutions. 
Aaron Leib Feigenbaum is rabbi of the Hobcbe 
Ziyyon, and Hay yim Solomon Donaufeld of the Bene 
Ziyyon. 

E. C. M. Buu. 

CONSTELLATIONS: Clusters of stars. The 
number of constellations named in the Biblical wri- 
tings is small. In view of the extensive astronom- 
ical attainments of the Assyro-Babylonians, it is safe 
to predicate of the Hebrews larger knowledge of the 
starry heavens (compare Ps. viii.) than appears from 
references actually embodied in Biblical literature; 
and there is no necessity for accepting Stern’s ex- 
planation that only such celestial bodies were re- 
garded with interest by the Hebrews as were of im- 
portance for calendric purposes in ushering in 
the seasons (Stern, in Geigers *Jüd. Zeit.” ii, 
958: Friedrich Delitzsch, “ Hiob,” p. 169; see also 
ASTRONOMY). 

5 Ash? or “ ‘Ayish ” is mentioned twice in Job (ix. 
9, xxxviii. 82, R. V.), and has been identified with 

the Great Bear, though this identifica- 

The Great tion has been rejected by many Bibh- 

Bear. lical scholars. The Arabs certainly 
knew this brilliant cluster of stars bv 

the name of “Na‘sh” (the Bier); and the three stars 
in the tail they designated as “Banat Na'sh ? (the. 

Daughters of the Bier); 2.e., the “followers, ? an ap 

pellation still in vogue in modern Syria. A legend 

is connected therewith, according to which Gedi (the 


See 
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pole-star) slew Na‘sh, whose children now are intent 
upon avenging the murder; while “Suhail” (Cano- 
pus) would rush to the slayer’s aid (Wetzstein, in 
Franz Delitzsch, * Hiob," 2d ed., p. 501). The as- 
sumed etymological affinity between “‘Ash” and 
"Na'sh? is more than doubtful. Still in Job 
xxxviii. 32 the “children ” are also introduced, while 
it would bestrange if this most brilliant group were 
omitted from Job ix. 9. 


The vocalization * ‘Ayush ” is proposed by Hoffmann (in 
Stade's "* Zeitschrift,” iii. 107); * *Iyush," by Brown-Briggs (Ge- 
genius, $.v.); and " *Esch," by Friedrich Delitzsch (in ** Hiob,” 
xxxviii. 32), who previously identified it with ‘* Moth,” a star 
known as such to the Assyrians ("Assyr. Handworterb.”’ s.v. 
"sásu "), but in his ** Hiob,” in ix. 9, translates by the German 
equivalent of “ Great Bear." Luther renders "Wagen" (Wag- 
on), and in this has been followed by Ideler (** Sternnamen," pp. 
21 et scq.), Hirzel, Ewald, Franz Delitzsch, Hitzig; and R. V. 
Stern (l.c.) maintains that the Pleiades are meant—a view ac- 
cepted by Schrader, Nóldeke (Schenkel’s ** Bibel-Lexikon," iv. 
370), and G. Hoffmann (l.¢.). Merx writes ** Canopus." Of 
the old versions, the LXX. in Job ix. 9 has Heis, and in ib. 
xxxviii. B2,°Eomepos, The Vulgate and A. V. in ix. 9 have“ Arc- 
turus," and ‘*Vesperus” and “ Arcturus’? respectively in 
xxxviii. 382. Targum in the former verse gives the Hebrew 
word; in the latter renders by the Aramaic for ** hen ” (= Plei- 
ades). The Syriae has “‘Iyuta’? (= Aldabaran ; see Merx, in 
xxxviii.) or the Hyades, which Jensen (1.c.) also suggests. Of 
this Syriac word, the Talmudical XAY (NNN in some manu- 
scripts), Ber. 58b, is the East Aramaic form. According to Levy, 
the latter is the seven-starred (Little) Bear; 
but in the passage itself R. Judah explains it as 
the tail of the Ram, if not the head of the Wag- 
onor, according to Rashi, of the Bull. Kohut ("Aruch Com- 
pletum,’’ s.v.) derives it, as Stern and others before him, from 
the Greek Yéées, and explains it as a cluster of seven stars 
in the head of Taurus. Of medieval Jewish commentators, 
Saadia identifies it with the Bear; ReDak, again, in his diction- 
ary, under V7, explains aby 33 as the tail of the Ram. Ibn 
Ezra merely states that C7 = "seven stars." Gersonides lo- 
cates it as a constellation "within the sphere of the fixed 
stars.” 

What terrestrial being wy is, is not known. 
Ewald thinks of the Arabic *'ayyath ? (lion), and 
says that the Hebrews called the group the “ Lioness 
and Her Whelps.” 

Orion is undoubtedly designated by the Hebrew 
“Kesil” (“ Fool”; see below) in Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 
31: Amos v. 8; Isa. xiii. 10. Of the ancient ver- 
sions, the LXX. has “ Orion” in Job and Isaiah, while 
Targum and Peshitta render by “Giant.” In this 
there is a reminiscence of an ancient, perhaps pre- 
Semitic, myth—also current in variants among the 
Grecks—concerning a giant bound to the sky, whom 
the Hebrews, with characteristic reflection upon his 
presumption to resist and defy heavenly power, 
labeled “Fool.” Nimrod was associated with this 
“Fool” by later folk-lore. The question in Job 
about loosening the bands (xxx viii. 31) has reference 
to this, and not, as Dillmann contends (commentary, 
utl loe), to the rise and fall of the stars according as 
the “rope with which they are drawn” is tightened 
or slacked. 


(«€ Ash.” 


The Jewish medieval commentators hold the *' Kesil " to have 
been either the Arabie ** Suhail’? (= Canopus) or Sirius. On the 
plural, in Isa. xiii. 10, see Jensen, l.c. (note also his suggestion 
that ** Kesil " is a generic name for ' comet ?). 

* Kimah ” (Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31; Amos v. 8) is the 
“Ten” (Luther) with her brood. Etymologically, 
the name signifies “a heap,” and is thus very appro- 
priately descriptive of the cluster, now known as 
the Pleiades, in the zodiacal sign of the Bull. 
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Stern (l.c.) argues that *‘ Kimah’’ is Sirius. In the Talmud 
occurs this statement: ** But for the heat of Kesil, the world 
could not endure, on account of the excessive cold of the’ Plei- 
ades, and vice versa” (Ber. 59a; B. M. 106b). “ Kimah”’ is 
qualitied as a planet (930; Ber. 58a); the ety- 
mology 2°93 = 092313 NNDD is, of course, fan- 
ciful. The setting of the Pleiades is said to 
have been the cause of the Flood (Yer. Ta'an. i. 64a, at foot). 
According to Abu al-Walid, '" Kimah " is the Arabic "Al-Thu- 
rayya ” (= Pleiades). Ibn Ezra reports that his predecessors held 
it to be a group of seven stars in the tail of the Ram, but he be- 
lieves it to be a single star, ' the left eye of Taurus." 

In Job xxxviii. 81 A. V. occurs the puzzling phrase 
“the sweet influences of Pleiades” (R. V. “cluster of 
the Pleiades”; margin, “chain "); my», as shown 
by the parallelism with the *bands of Orion," and 
the expression “canst thou bind,” is a transposition 
of n13y5 (* chains” or * fetters ”). Some mytholog- 
ical allusion is probably hidden in the expression. 


Kimhi’s explanation, that the reference is to the ripening of 
the fruit (^ Kesil "), or the reverse (* Kimab "), is plainly too 
rationalistic, notwithstanding the Talmudie authority he quotes 
or the opinion of his father (under 1’pP). 

What * Mazzarot " (Job xxxviii. 32) may be is still unsettled. 
Perhaps it is identical with ** Mazzalot" (II Kings xxiii. 5). If 
so, it might designate Saturn or the seven planets. Stern (l.c.) 
would have this strange expression denote the Hyades. Ewald, 
for the passage in Job, claims the reference to be to the North- 
ern and Southern Crowns, corresponding to the ** chambers of 
the South" (“Teman ") in Job ix. 9. Others have suggested 
the constellation of the Southern Ship, characterized in an Ara- 
bic translation as the ** heart of the South " ; others again sug- 
gest Sirius. Friedrich Deiitzsch leaves the problem open, sim- 
ply transliterating the Hebrew (see his * Hiob,” p. 169, note to 
verses 31 et seq.). It has also been held to designate the Zodiac. 

According to Schrader (Schenkel, “ Bibel-Lexi- 
kon,” v. 898), the constellation of the Dragon is men- 
tioned in Job xxii. 18 (R.V. “swift serpent”); but 
thisis very problematic. Winckler has suggested 
to read for * Nadgalot ”; in Cant. iv. 4, 10, * Nerga- 
lot”; ¢.e., the Twins (Gemini; see “ Altorientalische 
Forschungen," i. 298). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ideler, Sternnamen, 1869; the commentaries 
on Job of Dillmann, Hitzig, Merx, Ewald, Franz Delitzsch ; 
Winer, B. R. ii. 526 et scq.; Riehm, Wörterbuch, 2d ed., ii. 
1573 et seq.; Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Astronomy: Schenkel, 
Bibelworterbuch, iv. 910, V., s.v. Sterne. 

E. G. H. 


CONSTITUTION. See GOVERNMENT. 
CONSUMPTION (TUBERCULOSIS): An 
infectious disease, due to the entrance of the tuber- 
cle bacillus into the body. The question of the rela- 
tive infrequency of consumption among Jews has 
engaged much attention among physicians and an- 
thropologists. It is well known that dwellers in 
large cities, particularly those living in crowded and 
insufficiently ventilated tenement-houses, are gen- 
erally the first victims of the tubercle bacillus. Tail- 
oring and other sedentary occupations that are 
favored by Jews tend to raise the percentage of 
tuberculous patients. Consanguineous marriages, 
common among Jews, are also a predisposing cause 
of this discase. 
Accordingly, the Jews, particularly those residing 
in the congested tenement districts of large modern 
cities, like New York, London, Vien- 


Pleiades. 


Pre- na, Odessa, etc., suffer from this dis- 
disposing case more than others. In fact, the 
Causes. appearance of many a modern Jew 


would immediately lead one to sus- 
pect the presence of tuberculosis. He is more 
stunted in growth than almost any other European. 
According to the statistics given by Jacobs (see AN- 


Consumption 
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THROPOLOGY), “the average height of the Jews is 
162.1 cm. [ò ft. 3 in.]; span of arms, 169.1 cm. [5 ft. 
62 in.]; and girth around the chest, about 81 cm. 
[91.9 in.]: so that they are the shortest and narrow- 
est of Europeans." The exceptionally narrow girth 
of Jews gives them what is technically known as 
the lowest “index of vitality." The Jews are also 


town-dwellers; four-fifths of the Jewish populations 


live in large towns, while only one-third of the non- 
Jewish populations live in cities. 

All these conditions, added to their poverty, con- 
stant grief, anxiety, and mental exertion, besides 
the ceaseless persecutions to which they are sub- 
jected, tend to make them ready victims to tubercu- 
losis; and when Jacobs attempted to collect statis- 
tics on the subject in 1885 (“ Racial Characteristics 
of Modern Jews,” in “Journal of the Anthropolog- 
ical Institute,” 1885, xv. 23-62) he found only two 
favorable reports—one by Lombroso in regard to the 
Jews in Verona, showing a mortality from consump- 
tion of 6 per cent as against 7 per cent among Cath- 
olies; and the other by Glatter, from a Hungarian 
district, giving 14.4 per cent for Jewsas against 16.9 
per cent among Magyars, 16.4 per cent among Slavs 
and 19.5 per cent among Servians, but as against 
only 13.5 per cent among Germans. On the other 
hand, Jacobs has found in London no less than 18.1 
per cent among Jews, against 11.9 per cent for the 
whole Whitechapel district. He further quotes 
Pruner to show that consumption is very prevalent 
among the Jews in Egypt, as it is in Algeria, accord- 
ing to Haspel and others, and in South Russia, ac- 
cording to Tchubinsky, etc. 

More recent statistics on the subject, however do 
not bear out the contention that the Jews are more 

liable to consumption than non-Jews. 


Inthe Thus, in a paper on consumption 
Russian in the Russian army, Shtchepotyeff 
Army.  (*Vratch," 1900, viii. 282) states that 


among à certain number of soldiers, 
composed of 88.82 per cent Christians, 5.79 per cent 
Mohammedans, and 5.08 per cent Jews, the percent- 
age of consumption was 88.89 for Christians (527 
cases) 7.21 for Mohammedans (87 cases) and 3.98 
for Jews (21 cases). 

In the evidence taken before a commission in Vic- 
toria, Dr. MacLaurin stated that among the Jews of 
New South Wales, numbering 4,000, and dwelling 
mostly in towns, but one death from consumption 
had occurred in three years; whereas, if the disease 
had been as prevalent among them asamong the rest 
of the population, 18 or 14 would have succumbed. 
Dr. Behrend says that their “comparative immunity 
from the tubercular diathesis has been recognized 
by all physicians whose special experience entitles 
them to express an opinion”; and it is the more 
remarkable when the adverse conditions under 
which the vast majority live are taken into consider- 
ation. 

Drs. Loane, Gibbon, and Drysdale, medical offi- 
cers of health in some of the poorest quarters of 
London, where the bulk of the Hebrew population 
dwell, have repeatedly commented upon this fact 
in their official reports. In May, 1897, the Jewish 
Board of Guardians in London appointed a commit- 
tee to inquire into the increasing prevalence of con- 


sumption among the Jewish poor, with a particu- 
lar view to the adoption of suitable prophylactic 
measures. The committee in its re. 
In London. port arrived at the unexpected conclu- 
sion that during the preceding fifteen 
years there had been no increase in the prevalence 
of consumption among the Jewish poor, allowance 
being made forthe growth of the Jewish popula- 
tion of the East End of London (* British Medical 
Journal,” July 2, 1898). Dr. Gaster, basing his 
opinion on the burial returns of the United Syna- 
gogue from 1889 to 1898 as compared with those of 
the registrar-general, states that among the Jews in 
London there are relatively only about one-half as 
many cases of consumption as among the non-Jews, 
Drs. Tostivint and Remlinger, who have lately 
investigated the subject in Tunis, state that during 
the four years 1895-99 the Jews of Tunis lost 2,744 
by death, of whom only 34, or 1.24 per 1,000, died 
from tuberculosis. They further calculate that the 
average annual mortality from tuberculosis between 
the years 1894 and 1900 was: 


Mussulman Arabs...... ove she coshsesilldU per 1,000 
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In the United States, Dr. Bowditch was the first 
to call attention to the fact that the Jews are less 
susceptible to tuberculosis than other races. Dr, 
John §. Billings, in his “Reports on Vital Statistics 
of the Eleventh Census of the United States," has 
again drawn attention to this curious fact. He has 
conclusively shown that the death-rate from con- 
sumption per 1,000 deathsamong Jews was 36.67 for 
males and 34.02 for females; while that of the United 
States (1880) was 108.79 for males and 146.19 for 

females, and that of Massachusetts 
In (1888) was 129.22 for males and 146.97 
the United for females. Again, in his “ Report 

States. on Vital Statistics of New York and 

Brooklyn,” Billings has shown (see 
table below) that in 1590 the mortality from tuber- 
culosis among the Russians and Poles of New York 
city, who are mostly Jews, was lower than that 
among any other race. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DkaTu-RATE FROM Cow- 
SUMPTION PER 100,000 POPULATION IN New YORK 
AND BROOKLYN DURING THE SIX YEARS 
EnpinG May 81, 1890. 


Race. New York. | Brooklyn. 


Colored...... 


eeaveeeevaeceeen 


Ireland issus PUE ESETT i 452.19 
BONEN uu du buc acr C A SE OR RS Bt B47 22 
Russia and Poland (mostly Jews)..... 2 76.72 
Scotland...... REM adque UU a de 984.132 269.24 
SCHMCINAV 1M s runc Rs Pain. rESAS 351.00 215.92 
Camide rers BiG RUE E Y iare 352.92 266.27 
Gêrmany acte Re ax Ve wi erac 328.80 295.61 
BS MODa zou sed r Sire e ied Bac te cad 394.98 252.83 
England and Wales............. Sota 322.00 239.19 
TEAL baccis Aa SER SEAT e CEA 239.80 133,00 
United States (IWhite)........ eee 205.14 180,79 
Hungary (mostly Jews)..........isss 155.05 120.77 


“From these figures,” says the census report, “it 
appears that consumption was most fatalamong the 
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colored, the Irish, and the Bohemians, and least fatal 
among the Russians and Hungarians; that is to say, 
among the Jews.” 

These statistics were objected to by some, on the 
eround that many of those registered by the census 
ollicials as Russians or as Poles, were not Jews, 
put Catholics. In order to test the validity of the 
figures, Dr. Maurice Fishberg has collected statis- 
tics of the mortality from consumption in the New 
York ghetto. By computing the mortality from 
this disease in each ward, approximately correct 
figures were easily obtained. The reports of the 
board of health of New York show that during the 
three years 1897, 1898, and 1899 there occurred 
119,996 deaths from all causes, and of these, in the 
boroughs of Manhattan aud the Bronx, 15,038 were 
due to tubercu- 


losis. Of these | gs 
the proportion LL à 


for each of the 
wards in the sec- 
tion of the city 
below Four- 
teenth street is 


P 


indicated in the T GKE Sous 
accompanying GZ YY 
map. 

The average 
mortality from Me We fri VEER, 
tuberculosis in 


the seventh, 
tenth, eleventh, 
and thirteenth 
wards (the Jew- 
ish wards) was 
169.99 per 100,- 
000 population 
for the three 
years 1897, 1898, 
1899, while the 
average for Man- 
hattan and the 
Bronx was 
968.19; while in 
Manhattan and 
the Bronx dur- 
ing these three 
years the deaths 
due to tuberculosis amounted proportionately to 126 
per 1,000 deaths; as is shown by the figures re- 
corded above, in the four J ewish districts referred to 
the total number of deaths from tuberculosis was 
1.119—that is, 99 per 1,000 deaths. 

Consumption is undoubtedly on the increase among 
the poorer classes of Jews living in New York city. 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, manager of the United Hebrew 
Charities, has shown that while in 1895 the ratio of 
consumptive applicants for relief was 2 per cent, in 
1899 it reached 3 per cent, an appalling increase of 
50 per cent in four years. Frankel also shows that 

consumption among the Jews in New 
Increase in York is almost wholly confined to the 
New York. poorer classes, and that foreign-born 
Jews who suffer from this disease have 
contracted it after their arrival in the United States. 
He bases his deduction on an examination of 10,000 
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Map of New York City South of Fourteenth Street, Showing Average Death-Rates 
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Consumption 


death certificates in the office of the New York City 
Board of Health, beginning with Jan. 1, 1900. In 
888 of these the cause of death was stated to be 
tuberculosis, 72 relating to Jews. Recalling the 
fact that the Jewish population of New York city 
is estimated to be at least 15 per cent of the total 
population, it will be found from Frankel's figures 
that if consumption were as prevalent among the 
Jews as among the general population, the number 
of deaths due to this cause would have been 133. 
As it is, only 72 were recorded—a little over one- 
half the rate for the city at large. It is also to 
be noted that of these 72 cases, 99 died in tene- 
ment-houses, 23 in institutions, and only 1 ina pri- 
vate house. This tends to show that the well-to-do 
Jews are even less liable to consumption than the 
unfortunate 
poor, who are 
huddled togeth- 
er in congested 
tenements, in 
poverty and in 
want, and are 
exposedinevery 
possible way to 
infection. 

For this com- 
parative immu- 
nity of the Jews 
from tuberculo- 
sis different 
causes have been 
assigned. Lom- 
broso attributes 
itto the fact that 
the Jews are 
usually engaged 
in occupations 
which require 
no exposure to 
the vicissitudes 


200 to 900 "' 


300 to 400 '' B 
of the weather, 
] 400 to 500 ".— ® this conclusion 
— a a being strength- 
ZING 500 or more 


ened by the fact 
that other pul- 
monary diseases, 
particularly 
are also infrequent among them, their 
lungs being consequently in a condition to resist in- 
fection by tubercle bacilli. Tostivint 

Causes of and Remlinger do not think it likely 
Relative that ethnic differences afford the ex- 
Immunity. planation. Nor are they able to dis- 
cover the reason in deficient nour- 

ishment, lack of clothing, etc. The poor Jews in 
Tunis occupy a portion of the town in common 
with the Mussulmans; while the few rich Jews 
live in the European quarter. There 1s, how- 
ever, one cause which has been selected as afford- 
ing a probable explanation. Jews abhor the dust- 
ing-brush. They wipe all dusty surfaces with damp 
cloths, in some instances several times daily. By 
this means less dust is raised, and the risk of inha- 
ling air laden with tubercle bacilli is lessened. More- 
over, the Tunisian Jews use less furniture than their 


pneumonia, 


Contempt 
Conversion 


French and Italian neighbors, and the opportuni- 
ties for the settlement of dust are correspondingly 
diminished. 

Behrend, with many others, is of the opinion that 
the relative immunity of the Jews is due to the care- 
ful inspection of their meat, examination bein g made 
particularly as to disease of the lun gsand pleura, and 
bovine tuberculosis being thereby intercepted. More 
frequent house-cleaning is another reason given, 
Of all the causes assigned, however, the most prob- 
able are the careful selection of carcasses in Jewish 
slaughter-houses and the infrequeney of alcoholism 
among Jews. It has been repeatedly shown that 
the flesh of tuberculous cattle sold for food is re- 
sponsible for many cases of tuberculosis, and the 
rigid inspection of meat practised by the Jews has, 
therefore, the effect of checking toa very great ex- 
tent the ravages of the disease. 

In regard to the infrequency of alcoholism among 
Jews (see ALCOHOLISM), it may be said that the dele. 
terious effects of alcohol as a predisposing cause of 
consumption are now recognized by all authorities. 
Alcohol lowers the vitality of the tissues of the body, 
and thus enables tubercle bacilli to develop more 
readily. 

In view of what has been said on the infrequency 
of consumption among the Jews, the conclusion 
that their comparative immunity from the disease 
is not due to any racial characteristic of a purely 
physiological nature, but to kasher meat and the non- 
abuse of alcohol, may be considered as established. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tostivint and Remlinger, Note sur la Rareté 

de la Tuberculose chez les Israclites Tunisiens, in Revue 

d^ Hygiène et de Police Sanitaire, xxii. 981, Paris, 1900; Lee 

K. Frankel, Tuberculosis as Affecting Charit y Organization, 

in Proceedings of the National Conference of Jewish Chari- 

ties, 1900; Joseph Jacobs, Racial Characteristics of Modern 
Jews, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1885, xv. 
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CONTEMPT OF COURT: Disrespectful de- 
meanor before, or disobedience of, a public au- 
thority. Courts of justice must be treated with 
respect, and their orders must be obeyed; therefore 
they have in all countries the power to punish acts 
of disrespect, and to enforce their orders by punish- 
ing disobedience. 

The judges may punish any disrespect, or any 
annoyance of their messenger while he is in the ex- 
ercise of his office (Kid. 19b), by infliction of stripes 
or by the lesser excommunication (M. K. 16a). 
When the disrespect is shown to the judges, the 
guilty party is subject to the law against insults to 
the learned (Shulhan 'Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 342). 
But the service of a process of contempt for disobe- 
dience to the court's orders, and as a means of en- 
forcing obedience, is the more important branch of 
the subject. An offender is not warned: he is bid- 
den to appear and submit to the court. If he does 
not he is guilty of disobedience; he has violated a 
high duty ; and so, when the court's messenger re- 
ports that he summoned the defendant, and that he 
refused to appear, the court puts him under the 
lesser ban (Nhiot9 or 79). But if the defendant, 
being summoned, simply does not appear on the day 
set for hearing, the ban is pronounced on the day 
following (B. K. 119b, lida). The defendant is in 
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contempt, and can clear himself only by submitting 
to the jurisdiction of the court and paying the cost 
of the writ of excommunication. 

The notion arose as carly as the tenth or eleventh 
century (see historic examples in Bloch, “ Die Civil. 
prozess-Ordnung,” p. 27) that the court might bring 
the pressure of the community to bear on the reni- 
tent by suspending public worship in the Synagogue 
which he attended, at first on work-days only, and 
then, this step being insuflicient, on Sabbaths also. 

After judgment rendered, if the condemned does 
not obtain a stay of proceedings, or show by oath 
his inability to pay, and no property of his is in 
sight, though the judges feel assured of his ability 
to pay, some maintain that a process of contempt in 
the shape of imprisonment can be awarded (Isserles' 
gloss to Hoshen Mishpat, 97, 15; sce Ket. 86a) If 
he declares that he will not obey, he should be put 
under the lesser ban at once; if he still fails to com- 
ply with ihe judgment, he must first be warned, 
and may then be put under the ban; and if he re- 
mains obdurate for thirty days, he is then subject 
to the greater excommunication (* herem "— see Ho- 
shen Mishpat, 19, 8; Sanh. 25, 11). 

Although it is the duty of those who know dis- 
puted facts to come forward and testify (Lev. v. 
1), yet rabbinical jurisprudence has not provided a 
writto call for the attendance of witnesses at the 
instance of a litigant, like the subpmna of English 
and American law. Hence the process of contempt 
most frequent under that law, the attachment 
against the body of a witness who fails to appear 
when called, is not known to the Jewish codes, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY? Bloch, Die Civilprozess-Ordnung nach Mo- 
saisch-Rabbinischen Rechte, pp. 24-27. 
L. G, L. N. D. 


CONTRACT: In law a formal agreement recog- 
nized as constituting an obligation to do ornot to do 
a particular thing. Both Bible (Prov. vi. 1-5: per- 
haps also Deut. xxiii. 28 and Ps. xv. 4) and Mish- 
nah (B. M. iv. 2) attach great sacredness to a prom- 
ise, and rebuke a breach of promise, even where the 
courts of law can not enforce its observance. From 
the above-cited passage in Proverbs and from 
other passages in the same book, it seems that at 
one time “striking hands” over a promise, like the 
“ Handschlag ” in German law, gave special force in 
the courts toa promise or contract. In the Talmud 
this ceremony carries only a moral or religious sanc- 
tion. 'There is no one word, either in Bible or in 
Mishnah, which, like the Latin "contractus?" or 
“pactum,” or the English “contract,” covers all 
agreements from which a liability or change of 
rights may arise. Different kinds of 
contracts, whether executed or exec- 
utory, are denoted by their own spe- 
cial names. As to some of these the 
article on DEED may be consulted; in which articie 
it also appears that greater force is given to a con- 
tract by the formality of drawing it up in writing 
and by having it attested by two competent wit- 
nesses. In the article ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION 
it has been shown that the executed contract of sale, 
conveyance, or gift can take effect only by the actual 
delivery of an article, and not by the assent of the 
parties alone. 


Contract 
by Deed. 
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An undertaking, in the course of judicial proceed- 
ings, to pay a stated sum—for instance, an under- 
taking by a friend of the defendant to become surety 
for him in order to postpone execution on a judg- 
ment—has in all respects the same force as an at- 
tested bond (this doctrine is deduced by the codifiers 
from Mish. B. B. x. 8; see references in “ Be'er ha- 
Golah” to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 129, 6); 
just as in common law a recognizance in court be- 
comes a “debt by specialty" as much as a bond 
under seal. 

The law, written or oral, has established certain 
rules which govern the ordinary relations of life 
and the contracts growing out of them; such as the 
relations between the owner and bailor, and the 
bailee or keeper of goods (see Dax, wENTS). In most 
cases it is competent for the parties to change the 
implied rules by express contract. He who exacts 
or stipulates for such special terms is called “ mat- 

neh” (mny), and while the Mishnah 
Revocation (B. M. vii. 11) lays down the rule, 
by “Whoever stipulates against what is 

Contract. written in the Torah finds his terms 

void,” this is but one of those opinions 
of R. Meir which form the undistinguished text of 
the Mishnah, but are not always good law; while, 
according to the Gemara (B. M. 94a), the opinion of 
his contemporary, R. Judah ben 'Illai, prevailed; 
viz., that in mere matters of money, stipulations con- 
trary to the Torah were admissible. In the case of 
marriage it seems that all are agreed that a stipula- 
tion not to pay the wife the minimum of a jointure 
in case of the husband's death, or of divorce, being 
altogether contrary to the policy of the Law and to 
the dignity of the daughters of Israel, must be 
deemed void as well as immoral (see KETUBAH). A 
contract for the payment to a fellow Jew of interest 
on & loan is, of course, void; for the Mosaic law 
forbids by its own terms the debtor's promise as 
well as the creditor's exaction of interest. For like 
reasons, it seems that an agreement to keep alive a 
debt (at least one arising from a loan) beyond the 
year of release would have been deemed ineffectual 
but for Hillel’s institution (*takkanah") of the 
PROSBUL. 

The rule as to conditions precedent, found in the 
same section of the Mishnah, has, at the end of the 
article on ALIENATION, been explained by a quota- 
tion from Maimonides applicable to cases where the 

fulfilment of the condition is to lead 
Con- to the transfer of property. The Shul- 
ditional han ‘Aruk (Hoshen Mishpat, 207, 11, 
Contracts. 12) shows how in other cases promises 
to take effect upon the fulfilment of 
a future condition are ineffectual, even where the 
promisor, to give effect to his promise concerning a 
bond or deed, puts it into the hands of a trustee 
(“shalish”). It seems to have been the policy of 
the sages to exclude everything like complication in 
contractual dealings between man and man. 

Under the Jewish law an executory contract had 
to rest upon a consideration; but this need not go 
tothe personal benefit of the obligor. There is a 
consideration for the promise of the surety, in & 
loan or forbearance given to the principal debtor, 
provided the surety binds himself at the time the 


debtor receives the benefit (see DEED, referring 
to B. B. x. 8; while a subsequent promise by 
the surety would be without consideration (see 
ASMAKTA). 

But while, generally speaking, a consideration is 
necessary to support a promise, a person may, with 
his eyes open, bind himself by bond, or by a prom- 
ise in the presence of witnesses, to pay to anoiher a 
sum of money, though he does not owe him any- 
thing whatever, just as he may make to another a 
deed of gift of land; which principle is derived from 
B. B. 149a, *to acquire by acknowledgment," and 
from Ket. 101b (see Maimonides, * Yad," Mekirah, 
xi; also Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 40). 
But where the bond or promise is made under a mis- 
taken belief by the obligor that he owes, or is liable 
for, the sum named (see, for an illustration, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 126, 8), such bond or promise may be 
avoided upon a showing of the true facts and of the 
mistake committed, just asa MISTAKEN PURCHASE 
may be set aside. For, as at common law “fraud 
vitiates everything,” so, to a great extent, does 
mistake. 

Where a contract is made on a Sabbath or a day 
of festival, although the parties should be punished 
for breaking the custom which forbids trading on 
the Sabbath and on festivals, yet the contract is 

good; for the act giving effect to it, 

Date of such asthe handling or moving of a 

Contract. bought chattel, or occupancy of a 

bought parcel of land by the pur- 
chaser, is not generally a breach of the Sabbath un- 
der the Mosaic law; and, after the day closes, the 
contract may be reduced to writing (Mekirah, xxx. 
7; Hoshen Mishpat, 235, 28). 

For different kinds of contracts see ALIENATION 
AND ACQUISITION; BAILMENTS; BROKER; DEED; 
Loans; MASTER AND SERVANT; SURETYSHIP. 

J. SR. L. N. D. 


CONTROS. See KONTROS. 


CONTROVERSIAL LITERATURE. See 
PoLEMICS AND POLEMICAL LITERATURE. 
CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY: 


Conversion is the Biblical term for the turning of the 
sinner from his evil ways to God (A2iwn). “Sinners 
shall be converted unto thee” (Ps. li. 13: compare 
Isa. i. 27, and Jer. iii. 19, 14, 22, where the A. V. has 
“return”; Ecclus. [Sirach] v. 7, xvii. 24-26, xviii. 
18, xlix. 2). There can be no conversion without 
change of heart and conduct; that is, repentance of 
sins committed (Deut. xxx. 2; Isa. lv. 7; Jer. xxiv. 
7; Ezek. xviii. 27 et seg.; Joel ii. 18; see REPENT- 
ANCE). 

Conversion of the heathen nations to a belief in 
God is one of the fundamental Messianic expecta- 
tions (Isa. lxvi. 19-28; Zeph. iii. 9; Zech. xiv. 9), 
and it is based upon the conception of an original 
revelation of God common to all men, wherefore 
heathen sinners are also expected to repentand turn 
to God (Jonah iii. 3; Sibyllines i. 129, iv. 169). For 
the sake of converting the heathen, idolatry was 
denounced by the seer of the Exile (Isa. xli.-xlvi.), 
and individual heathens were in fact won over (Isa. 
lvi. 6). The whole Hellenistic propagandist liter- 
ature, foremost in which are the Sibylline Books, 


Conversion 
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had the conversion of the Gentiles for its object, 
though its intention was to make them rather ob- 

servers of the Noachidic laws, which 
Conversion included the worship of God as the 


of the Only One, than members of the Abra- 
Heathen. hamitic covenant; that is, full prose- 


lvtes. A prayer for the conversion of 
the heathen js offered at the close of every service 
in the synagogue (see 'ArENv) In pre-Christian 
times very determined efforts were made toward 
proselytizing the heathens (see Matt. xxiii. 15: “Ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte"; com- 
pare Gen. R. xxviii. and Cant. R.i. 14: “The annual 
conversion of one heathen saves the whole pagan 
world ?); but as soon as the Church took up the task, 
following the methods of Paul, who was eager to 
let “the fulness of the Gentiles come in” (Rom. xi. 
25), the zeal of the Jews diminished, and “the con- 
version of the Gentiles," which "caused great joy 
unto all the brethren? (Acts xv. 8), became obnox- 
ious to the Synagogue (Yeb. 47b; see PROSELYTES 
AND PROSELYTISY). 

No sooner had the Roman world been conquered 
by the Chureh than the conversion of the Jews be- 
came its ever present aim, much against the inten- 
tion of the founder of Christianity (Matt. x. 6); and 
henceforth conversion assumed a new meaning. 

It was no longer a return to God in 
Conversion repentance, but the adoption of a new 
of faith—not always from inner convic- 
the Jews. tion,butundertheinfluence of a ruling 
and threatening outward power. No 
barbarity seemed too cruel to be used as a means of 
enforcing the conversion of the Jews (see the letter 
of Bishop Severus concerning the Jews of Magona 
[island of Minorca], in Grütz, * Gesch." 3d ed., iv. 
863: compare v. 47, 49, etc.), although Pope Greg- 
ory I. (/ó. v. 41), Bernard of Clairvaux (ib. vi. 151), 
and other  prelates deprecated such measures 
(see Ersch and Gruber, *Encyc." section ii, pp. 
57, 62, 68, 77, 194, 151 et seq., 991 et seq., 990 
et seg.) Even when, for the sake of keeping 
up the semblance of conversion by arguments, 
* disputations" were held between Jews and Chris- 
tians in the presence of potentates, prelates, and the 
people, the défeat of the Jews was a foregone con- 
clusion, and renewed persecution the unfailing se- 
quel Strangely enough, Jewish apostates acted as 
the most unscrupulous defamers of Judaism with 
the view of converting their former brethren (see 
Apostasy). The conversion of the Jews formed at 
all times an object of ambition of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, who compelled the Jews to attend at least once 
a vear the Catholic service, for the purpose of listen- 
ing to a conversionistic appeal. This practise was 
also followed in England, where the legal enactment 
forbidding Jews to disinherit their baptized children 
(see DISABILITIES) was enforced. In 1550 Pope 
Paul III. founded an institute for the conversion 
of Jews. England had its Hospital of Converts 
and House of Converts in London and Oxford as 
early as the thirteenth century (see “ Missionen 
unter den Juden," in Herzog-Hauck, * Real-Encyc.” 
2d ed.). 

As to the results of such efforts Luther's utter- 

ance is characteristic: “It is as easy to convert Jews 


as to convert the devil himself" (quoted by Heman 
in * Missionen," in Herzog-Hauck, 20.). More typical 
is the story related of Everard, a 


‘Futility of highly respected Christian convert 


Con- of the thirteenth century (see Brisch, 
versionism. * Gesch. der Juden in Cóln und Umge- 
bung," i. 76 e£5eg.). After having led 
a secluded life as canon of the Church of St. Andrew 
in Cologne, he refused to take the sacraments in his 
dying hour, but gave orders to have a dog, a cat, a 
hare, and a mouse—animals which he had for years 
kept penned up in his courtyard—brought before 
him in the presence of all his friends; no sooner 
were they let loose than the dog seized the hare and 
the cat the mouse. “ Behold,” he then said to his 
assembled friends, * these four animals, which have 
never seen one another before, but have always been 
kept apart, acted simply in obedience to the instincts 
of their nature. Yetas little as the dog will ever 
cease running after the hare, and the cat after the 
mouse, so little will the Jew ever become a true 
Christian." Soon after, he breathed his last. 

For medieval conversions to Christianity see 
APOSTASY AND APOSTATES. 

The modern era of culture and reason greatly 
changed the attitude of the Christian toward the 
Jew. No longer did the broad-minded Jewish man 
of affairs, such as the Spanish period produced, look 

down with disdain upon his intellec- 


Modern tually inferior Christian antagonist. 
Con- The breadth of view and the larger 


versionism. knowledge were now on the side of 
the Christian, while in the narrow 

ghetto the mind of the Jew had become cramped, 
and his whole life and thought were circumscribed 
by the Talmud. Itwas frequently from sincere pity 
that Christian statesmen and religious leaders looked 
for the day when, as the Church believed, “the veil 
of Moses” would be taken from the Jewish people, 
so that they should no longer appear “as a mere 
wreck and ruin of the past, a mummy preserved 
by the centuries only to testify to the living truths 
of Christianity.” Their conversion was one of the 
motives which led men like Cromwell (Gritz, 
“Gesch.” x. 104; Blunt, “Status of the Jews in Eng- 
land,” p. 80) and Vane (see O. S. Straus, “Roger 
Williams,” p. 172) to grant liberty and civil rights 
to the Jews. Others, again, were moved by the 
same motives to oppose such concessions (see “ Ju- 
den-Emancipation,” in Ersch and Gruber, ^ Encyc.”). 
In his turn the Jew came to regard Christianity in 

a different light, especially where a return to the 
simple teachings of the New Testament became the 
aim of many Christians, and where the growth of 
friendly relations disclosed to both Jew and Chris- 
tian the fact that they had many more interests to 
unite them than differences to keep them apart. To 
Jewsambitious to obtain worldly success, the temp- 
tation came in many forms to remove the barrier 
of creed by a few drops from the baptismal font, 
willingly bestowed by the ruling Church; and many 
a descendant of Abraham, eager to eat of the fruit 
from the tree of modern knowledge, forbidden to 
him in the ghetto, was perplexed by the question 
whether he might not don the garb of Christianity 
in order to participate in its culture. The Protes- 
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tant Church was quick to perceive her opportunity, 
and organized her efforts toward the conversion of 
the Jews, being in many countries supported by the 
covernment in its dealing with the Jews as citizens. 
Still the spirit of loyalty held the Jew within the 
fold, and only a few, and those rarely of the best 
elements, yielded to such influences. 

Strange to say, Great Britain, with her liberal 
policy toward the Jews, presented at the close of the 
vighteenth century the first large list of secessions 
from the Jewish camp. The descendants of those 
who bravely resisted the storms of persecution in 
Spain were ready, when the sun of prosperity smiled 
on them, to sacrifice the pride of their ancestral her- 
itage to the blandishments of fortune and fame of- 
fered to the converts (see J. Picciotto, “Sketches of 
Anglo-Jewish History,” pp. 196 et seq., and Cox- 
vERTS, MODERN). . 

In America, too, the same fate befell a num- 
ber of Jewish families scattered throughout the 
country. Without organization and the strength of 
conviction, they were lost in the various churches; 
only occasionally features and names betray their 
Jewish origin (see * Publications Am. Jewish Hist. 
Soc.” i. 98, ii. 91, iv. 197; Kohut, * Ezra Stiles and the 
Jews,” pp. 87-49, 85, 111; Wise, " Reminiscences,” 
pp. 62-70, 272; Lowell, in “ Atlantic Monthly,” Jan., 
1897; Kohler, in “American Hebrew,” Jan., 1892). 

The first attempt to organize the work of convert- 
ing the Jews was made in Holland at the synods of 
Dordrecht, Delft, and Leyden (1676-78). The ex- 
ample was followed in other Protestant countries. 
In Hamburg Esdras Edzard, a disciple of John Bux- 

torf, founded an institute for the con- 
Christian version of the Jews, and the munici- 
Missions to pal laws of Hamburg, which forced 
Jews. the children of the Jews to attend the 
Christian schools, greatly aided him 
in obtaining converts. In Hesse-Darmstadt, where 
the Jews in the sixteenth century were, as else- 
where, compelled to attend the church once a year 
to listen to conversionist addresses, there existed also 
an institute for the conversion of the Jews. In 1786, 
“400 erring sheep were admitted into the Christian 
fold, and 600 impostors were refused admission,” 
naively says the official record (see Herzog-Hauck, 
ibl.) The next to take up the work of converting 
the Jews were the Moravian brethren in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and the Pietists of Halle, 
whence the Callenberg Institute (1728-02) sent forth 
its missionaries over the world. But all these efforts 
were of little avail. Lavater’s attempt to convert 
Mendelssohn showed the futility of such endeavors 
(see MENDELSSOHN, MOSES). 

The tidal wave of cosmopolitan enlightenment 
achieved for the Church more than all her conver- 

sionists could. Captivated by the lib- 


Con- eral thought of the age which beheld 
versions in creeds the work of priestcraft and 
from superstition, the upper classes of Jews 
Worldly in Germany, Austria, and France 
Motives. gradually broke away from their an- 


cestral religion, which appeared to 
them as a shackle and a misfortune, and felt no 
scruple in taking a step which was the only means 
of freeing the Jew in the eyes of the Christian world 


from the yokeand the shame of centuries. Not from 
conviction, but attracted by the hope of brilliant ca- 
reers or grand alliances, hundreds of Jewish families 
in Berlin, Vienna, Kónigsberg, and elsewhere joined 
the Church, “fluttering like moths around the flame 
until they were consumed ” (Gritz, “ Gesch." xi. 155 
et seq.). 

As Grütz correctly states, aversion to the Christian 
dogma and a profound attachment to the home life 
and the traditions of the past kept ihe majority 
from following theexample. Only one power could 
really stem the evil of apostasy, and this Grütz 
ignores—the inner reform of Judaism which would 
again imbue the Jew with self-respect while disclo- 
sing to him his historical mission in the world (see 
Holdheim, * Gesch. der Entstehung der Jüdischen 
Reformgemeinde Berlin,” pp. 33, 251, Berlin, 1857). 
The first attempt made by Zunz and his friends 
failed, and the consequence was despair and new con- 
versions; e.7., that of Eduard Gans, Heine, and others 
(Grütz, * Gesch." xi. 408 e£ seg.). And when at last 
a maturer stage was attained by the leaders of RE- 
FORM, and measures were proposed to improve the 
religious and social life of the Jew, the governments 
interfered, preventing and prohibiting, as far as 
they could, reforms, in order to force the Jew to seek 
salvation in the arms of the Church. In fact, gov- 
ernment and Church, press and people, conspired to 
render the life of the Jew as miserable as possible, a 
continual martyrdom, while the strong conviction 
which produced martyrs in former ages was lack- 
ing. Andasif to deprive the Jew of every spark 
of self-respecting manhood, it was made part of the 
Pharaonic system to declare the Jewish persuasion 
to be a disqualification for governmental offices and 
posts of honor in civic life or in the army, and at 
the same time to bribe Jewish men of letters and 
learning by offering them promotion in case they 
would change their faith. 

To this was added another factor opening a new 
field of promise to converts. Inspired undoubtedly 
by a genuine love for the Jewish nation (see WAY, 
Lewis), “societies for the promotion of Christianity 
among the Jews? were started at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century in Great Britain, and spread 
under various names over the whole earth, sending 
forth missionaries and publishing tracts, books, and 
periodicals at an immense cost with the sole purpose 
of converting the Jews. Insignificant as the results 
were compared with the amount of labor and money 
spent by these societies, they have in the opinion of 
unbiased observers, Jews and Christians (see the 
opinions of the latter in Brann’s “Jahrbuch,” 1895, 
pp. 28-86), done great harm in endeavoring to uproot 
the faith of a race admired for its steadfast loyalty, 
and to alienate children from their parents and from 
domestic traditions which formed the basic element of 
their morality. Their main acquisitions seem to be 
the numerous converts iu their employ, to whom they 
chiefly owe their success, if not existence, all of 
whom might have done far nobler work for the ele- 
vation of the Jewish race, had they been encouraged 
to strive for Judaism rather than against it. No re- 
flection upon their sincerity of conviction or of pur- 
pose is necessary. That which offends the Jew 
in these conversionist efforts is that a premium 
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should be put on an act of disloyalty as if it were a 
meritorious one (sce Felsenthal, “Zur Kritik des 
Christlichen Missionswesens,” Chicago, 1869; N. 
Samter, “Judentaufen im Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert," in Brann’s “Jahrbuch,” 1895, pp. 9-48, where 
the literature is also given; * Missionen," in Herzog- 
Hauck, 7b.; De Le Roi, * Gesch. der Evangelischen 
Judenmission, i. and ii., 1899). 

As regards the number of converts, De Le Roi, in 
his work on missions, has estimated that they run to 
something like204,540 during the nineteenth century. 

f these, 72,240 have transferred their allegiance to 
Protestantism, 57,800 to Roman Catholicism, and 
74,500 to the Greek Church in Russia (but see Con- 
VERTS TO CHRISTIANITY, MODERN), The exact num- 
bers for the latter country are only known from 1836 
to 1897, when they ran up to 58,502, which did 
not include conversions to Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism in that country. Naturally, conver- 
sions occur most frequently during periods of perse- 
cution; thus while in Prussia between 1872 and 
1879 the average was only 65 per annum, in 1888, at 
the height of the anti-Semitic movement, the num- 
ber was 348. In the year 1897 they sank to 299. 
Similarly in Vienna during the seventies the avcr- 
age was only 40 per annum, whereas in 1896 457 
were converted, and 468 in 1898 (* Statist. Jahrb. für 
Wien,” p. 846). According to the * Oesterreichische 
Wochenschrift,? Nov. 21, 1902, the figures were: in 
1898, 472; in 1899, 565; in 1900, 627: in 1901, 615; 


and up to Nov., 1902, 555 converts. In ihe whole of 
Hungary in 1897 only 220 were converted (* Magyar 
Statist. Evkónyv," iv. 495). The number of work- 
ing agents employed by the English and Scottish 
societies in 1877 was 220, costing £670,000 (* Israel's 
Watchman,” April, 1877, p. 55). 

The number of conversions reached their height 
at the close of the nineteenth century, when under 
the watchword of anti-Semitism all the medieval 
fury of Jew-hatred was revived, and the Jews of 
continental Europe were made to feel that, in spite 
of their full and hearty participation in the political 
life and intellectual progress of their country, they 
were yet regarded and treated as aliens. Having 
in their worldly pursuits allowed their religious 
sentiment to fall to the freezing-point, and finding 
themselves disappointed in all their aims and aspira- 
tions, many wealthy Jewish families took that step 
which opened to them the door of admission into 
the highest circles. It must be left to the moralist 
to decide whether conversions caused by mere 
worldly motives benefit or demoralize society. 
It must be left to the statesman to decide whether 
in thus forcing Jewish elements to amalgamate 
with non-Jewish under the thin cover of a formal 
profession of creed, anti-Semitism does not rather 
defeat its own ends. From the Jewish point of 


view the law of natural selection, which is ever at: 


work weeding out the weaker elements and allow- 
ing only those to survive that have the power of re- 
sistance, has been fitting the Jew for his highest task 
even in this crisis, just as Isaiah saw it in the vision 
of the tree reduced to a “tenth” by storm and fire 
(vii. 18). 

The Berlin Society for Promoting Christianity 
Among the Jews spent more than 117,152 reichsthaler 


upon the conversion of 461 Jews during the fifty 
years of its existence (W. Zichte, “ Fiinfzig Jahre der 
Judenmission," Berlin, 1872), while the London So- 
ciety paid between the years 1868 and 1894 from £600 
to £8,000 for the conversion of a single Jew (“Saat 
auf Hoffnung,” 1863, iii. 16; “Fricdensbote,” 1871, 
p. 149; * Jeshurun," 1895, p. 974). 

The policy of the Roman Catholic Church, though 
formally prohibiting forcible conversion (Decretals, 
c. 5, D. 45), has always been to facilitate conversion 
as much as possible, even when the subject was not 
of an age to appreciate the gravity of the act. The 
age did not seem to have been settled till a decision 
was passed by the Holy Congregation of the Curia 
(June 16, 1809), which fixed it at seven years. Be- 
sides this, children, if in danger of dying or if one 
of the parents had been converted to Catholicism, 
might be baptized against the will or without the 
knowledge of their parents. On Oct. 22, 1587, the 
Roman Curia decided that a Jewish child, when 
baptized even against the canonical law, must be 
brought up under Christian influence. A special 
house for converts was created at Rome (see Carer- 
CHUMENS, House or) and many Jewish children 
wereimmured init up to 1858, when the case of Edgar 
Morrara drew the attention of the whole of Europe 
to the method of Roman Catholic propagandism as 
directed against the Jews at Rome. See also Corn, 
JOSEF DI MICHELE. 


The converts also seem to be destined to do work, 
though involuntarily, for Judaism. Whatever of 


mental vigor there isin an offspring of the Jewish 
race, whatever spark from the fire of Sinai still 
burns in a descendant of the house of Israel, he can 
not help, even though he stray far away from his 
Jewish cradle, contributing a share of the Jewish 

spirit to the upbuilding of the divine 


Work kingdom of truth and righteousness in 
of Jewish the larger world which he has entered. 
Converts. Just as it was the religious genius of 


the Jew that made Saul of Tarsus the 
great missionary for the heathen, so did the Ori- 
ental imagery of Benjamin Disracli, and the wit and 
ardent love of liberty of Heine and Borne, carry Jew- 
ish elements into the life and literature of the Eng- 
lish and the German peoples. 'To the cosmopolitan 
character of modern art, literature, and philosophy, 
Jews, even under the guise of a Christian confession, 
have contributed very essentially. Itis the cosmo- 
politan idea of humanity which even the disjoined 
and disloyal members of the Jewish race are bound to 
proclaim. 

Most modern converts, unlike the apostates of 
former centuries, have retained in their heart of hearts 
love for the faith and the history of their nation,andin 
critical hours many have stepped forth in its defense. 
They are, in the terminology of the Rabbis, pw 
Hays (“suchas apostatized for personal motives ”), 
but not Dyn (“such as apostatized to provoke 
the wrath of Heaven by any malice of their own”) 
(see ‘Ab. Zarah 26a). K. 


CONVERSION TO ISLAM. See Apostasy 
AND APOSTATES FROM JUDAISM. 

CONVERSION TO JUDAISM. Sce Pnos- 
ELYTE AND PROSELYTISM. 
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CONVERTS TO CHRISTIANITY, MOD- 
ERN: The number of post-Mendelssohnian Jews 
who abandoned their ancestral faith is very large. 
According to Heman in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real- 
Encyc.” (x. 114), the number of converts during the 
nineteenth. century exceeded 100,000; Salmon, in 
his “Ilandbuch der Mission” (1898, p. 48), claims 
130,000; others (“ Divre Emeth,” 1880, p. 47; 1888, 
p. 187) claim as many as 250,000. For Russia alone 
40,000 are claimed as having been converted from 
1836 to 1875 (“Missionsblatt des Rheinisch-West- 
phülischen Vereins für Isracl,” 1878, p. 122); while 
for England, up to 1875, the estimate is 50,000 (De 
Le Roi, “Die Evangelische Christenheit und die Ju- 
den,” iii. 60). 

Modern conversions mainly occurred en masse and 
at critical periods. In England there was a large 
secession when the chief Sephardic families, the 
3ernals, Furtados, Ricardos, Disraelis, Ximenes, 
Lopez’s, Uzziellis, and others, joined the Church (see 
Picciotto, “Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History ”). 
Germany had three of these periods. The Mendels- 
sohnian era was marked by numerous conversions. 
In 1811 David Friedlander handed Prussian State 
Chancellor Hardenberg a list of thirty-two Jewish 
families and eighteen unmarried Jews who had re- 
cently abandoned their ancestral faith (Geiger, “Vor 
Hundert Jahren,” Brunswick, 1899). In the reign of 
Frederick William III. about 2,200 Jews were bap- 
tized (1822-40), most of these being residents of the 
larger cities. The third and longest period of seces- 
sion was the anti-Semitic, beginning with the year 
1880. During this time the other German states, be- 
sides Austria and France, had an equal share in the 
number of those who obtained high stations and large 
revenues as the price forrenouncing Judaism. The 
following is a list of the more prominent modern 
converts, the rarity of French names in which is 
probably due to the fact that conversion was not 
necessary to a public career in that country. The 
names of living converts are not included. 


Abrahamson, A. (1754-1811), German stamp-cutter. 

Assing, David (1797-1842), German physieian and poet. 

Dach, Friedrich Daniel (1756-18380), German painter. 

Bartholdy, Jacob (1779-1825), Prussian diplomatist. 

Benary, Franz Friedrich (1805-60), German philologist. 

Benary, Karl Albert (1807-60), German classical scholar. 

Bendemann, Eduard (1811-45), German painter. 

Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-85), English composer. 

Benfey, Theodor (1809-81), German philologist. 

Bernays, Michael (1831-97), professor of literature at Munich. 

Bernhard, Max Adolf (1799-1860), German professor of music. 

Bernhardy, Gottfried (1800-75), German philologist of Halle. 

Bloch, Moritz (Ballagi) (1815-9D, Hungarian professor of eccle- 
siastical history. 

Borne, Ludwig (1786-1837), German political writer. 

Braham, John (1774-1856), English composer and singer. 

Breidenbach, Moritz Aug. Wil. (1796-1856), German lawyer. 

Büdinger, Max (1828-1902), professor of history at Vienna. 

Capadose, Abraham (1795-1874), Duteh physician and writer. 

Caspari, Karl Paul (1814-92), professor of theology at Christiania. 

Cassel, Paulus (1821-92), German writer and preacher. 

Cerf, Karl Fr. (1782-1845), German theatrical] manager, of Berlin. 

Cohn, Ludwig (1831-71), German historian. 

Cohnheim, Julius (1839-81), German pathologist. 

Costa, Isaac da (1798-1860), Dutch historian. 

Creizenach, Theodor (1818-1842), German professor of literature. 

Csemegi, Karl (1826-99), president, Hungarian supreme court. 

David, Christian Georg Nathan (1798-1874), professor of juris- 
prudence at Copenhagen. 

David, Ferdinand (1810-78), German virtuoso and composer. 

Dessoir, Ludwig (1809-74), actor at Berlin. 


Detmold or Detmond. John (1787-1856), German statesman. 

Disraeli, Benjamin (Lord Beaconsfield) (1804-81) British states- 
man and writer. 

Dittel, Leopold, Ritter von (1815-98), Austrian surgeon. 

Drach, David Paul (1791-1865), librarian of the Propaganda in 
Rome. 

Eberti, Georg (1812-84), professor of jurisprudenee, Breslau. 

Edersheim (1825-89), English theologian and writer. 

Ewald, F. C. (d. 1874), German divine. 

Feinberg, Oscar (1814), artist of Mitau, Courland. 

Felix, Rachel (1820-58), French actress. 

Fould, Achil!e (1800-67), French minister of finance. 

Fraknoi, Wilhelm (1843), Hungarian bishop ; president of Hun- 
garian Academy of Science. 

Friedberg, Emil Albert von (1837), German professor. 

Friedberg, Heinrich von (1813-95), Prussian minister of justice. 

Friedenthal, Rudolf (1827-90), German deputy. 

Friedlander, Ludwig (1824), German professor of archeology. 

Friedlander, Ludwig Herman (1790-1851), professor of medicine, 
Halle. 

Friedlander, Max (1829-72), German-Austrian journalist. 

Gans, Eduard (1798-1839), professor of jurisprudence, Berlin. 

Goldschmidt, Hermann (1802-66), German astronomer. 

Gutterbrock, Karl Eduard (1830), professor of jurisprudence, K6- 
nigsberg. 

Hahn, Elkan Markus (1781-1860), professor of philology. 

Heine, Heinrich (1799-1856), German poet. 

Henle, Friedrich Gustav Jacob (1809-85), German anatomist, 
Gottingen. 

Henschel, A. U., professor of botany (1824-37), Breslau. 

Herz, Henrietta (1764-1803), German authoress. 

Hiller, Ferdinand von (1811-86), German musical composer. 

Hirsch, Siegfried (1816-60), professor of history, Halle. 

Hirseh, Theodor (1806-81), professor of history, Greifswald. 

Jacobi, K. G. (1804-57), professor of mathematics, Berlin. 

Jacobsohn, Heinrich (1826-90), professor of medicine, Berlin. 

Jacobsohn, Ludwig (1766-1842), professor of medicine, Königs- 
berg. 


Jacoby. Heinrich Otto (1815-64), professor of Greek, Königsberg. 
Jaffe, Philip (1519-70), professor of history, Berlin. 


Joachimstadt, Ferdinand (1816-61), professor of mathematics. 

Josephsohn, Jacob (b. 1818), Swedish musical composer. 

Kalisch, David (1820-72), German dramatist. 

Kalkar, Christian (1803-86), Swedish writer and divine. 

Klein, J. L. (1810-76), German litterateur. 

Kossmann, Heinrich (1813-36), mathematician. 

Kronecker, L. (1823), German mathematician. 

Lebert, Hermann (1813-78), professor of medicine, Breslau. 

Lehrs, Karl (1802-78), professor of Greek. 

Lebrs, Siegfried, philologist. 

Lessmann, Daniel (1794-1831), German writer. 

Levin, Rahel, German social leader. 

Lewald. Fanny (1811-89), German authoress. 

Lopez, Sir Menasseh (1831), English judge; M.P. 

Magnus, Eduard (1799-1872), professor of arts, Berlin. 

Magnus, Heinrich Gustav (1802-70), professor of ehemistry. 

Magnus, Ludwig Immanuel, mathematician, Berlin. 

Margoliouth, Moses (1818-81), Jewish historian. 

Marx, Karl (1818-83), German socialist. 

Mayer, Solomon (1797-1862), German professor of law. 

Meier, Moritz Her. Ed., professor of philosophy. Halle. 

Mendelssohn, Dorothea (1769-1839), German social leader. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (1809-47), German composer. 

Montefiore, Lydia (baptized 1858), aunt of Sir Moses Monteflore. 

Neander, Jobann August Wilhelm (17 89-1850), professor of 
ecclesiastical history, Berlin. 

Neumann, Karl Fred. (1793-1870), German Orientalist. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis Cohen (1188-1861), historian. 

Philippi, Fr. Ad. (1509-82), professor of theology, Dorpat. 

Ponte. Lorenzo da (1749-1839), writer and composer. 

Ricardo, Daniel (1772-1823), political economist. 

Rosenhaim, Johann Georg (1816-57), professor of mathematics. 

Rubino, Joseph Karl (b. 1799), professor of history, Marburg. 

Rubinstein, Anton G. (1829-89), Russian musician. 

Simson, Martin Eduard von (1810), lawyer; president of Ger- 
man Parliament: leader of the conservative party. 

Spiegelberg. Otto (1880-81), professor of medicine, Breslau. 

Stahl, Fried. (1802-61), professor of jurisprudence. 

Strousberg, Bethels Henry (1823-84), German financier. 

Wolfers, Jacob Philip (1803). professor of astronomy. 

Wolff, Oscar Ludwig (1799-1851), German professor of literature. 

Wolff, Joseph (1795-1802), traveler. 

Ximenes, Sir Moses (1762), English high sheriff. 


G. K.—I. Br. 
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CONVICTS. See CRIME. 

COOKERY.—Biblical Data: The prepara- 
tion of the meal was in ancient times a very 
simple process. The principal articles of diet 
were bread and milk, to which were added, as sup- 
plementary dishes, fruits and vegetables (compare 
BaxrxG and Mruk). Meat was eaten only on festi- 
vals; and many vegetables, such as cucumbers, 
garlic, leek, onions, etc., were eaten raw.  Len- 
tils (Gen. xxv. 29; II Sam. xvii. 28) or greens (iI 
Kings iv. 88 e£ seg.) were boiled in either water or 
oil. Fruit was often dried and compressed into 
solid, cake-like masses, making raisin-cake, fig-cake, 
etc. (I Sam. xxv. 18, xxx. 12; II Sam. xvi. 1, ete. ; 
compare the “kamr al-din,” or flat cake of com- 
pressed apricots, still popular among the Syrians); 
and a kind of sirup, or HoxEy (*debash ") was some- 
times extracted from it. A kind of porridge was 
made from corn by adding water, salt, and butter 
(“‘arisah,” probably the “‘arsan” of the Talmud, 
which wasa paste 
prepared of 
crushed and malt- 
ed grain); and 
from this many 
kinds of cakes 
were made with 
oil and fruits (1I 
Sam. xiii 6 et 
seg.; Num xi. 8; 
Ex. xxix. 2, ete. ; 
seetheimportance 
of these cakes in 
later sacrificial 
ceremonies, as 
mentioned, forex- 
ample, in Lev. ii.). 

Meat, in ancient 
times, was usually 
boiled, and was 
consequently thus 
served at the table 
of Yuwn (Judges 
vi. 19; I Sam. ii. 15). The sauce in which it was 
cooked was also relished (*marak," J udges vi. 
19; perhaps also “merkahah,” Ezek. xxiv. 10). 
That the custom of boiling a young lamb or a kid 
in milk—still prevalent among the Arabs—existed 
among the ancient Hebrews, is proved by the prohibi- 
tion of the custom in Ex. xxiii. 19. "The word bws, 
which may also signify “roasting,” is usually applied 
to cooking in the sense of “boiling.” It is reported 
of the wicked sons of Eli that they preferred roasted 
to boiled meat (I Sam. ii. 15). The meat of the Pass- 
over lamb was usually roasted; and indeed the cus- 
tom of roasting (“zalah”) became ever more preva- 
lent. As among all the nations of antiquity, it was 
effected at the open fire, cither by placing the meat 
directly upon the coals (compare the roasting of the 
fish mentioned in John xxi. 9), or by using a spit or 
grate, Which appurtenances, though not specifically 
mentioned in the Old Testament, may reasonably 
be supposed to have been employed. Even in Gen- 
esis (xxvii. 6 e£ seg.) it is stated that Rebekah could 
prepare the flesh of a kid so that it tasted like veni- 
son; and from this statement a certain degree of 
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Egyptian Cookery, Showing Processes of Preparing Food. 


(After Lepsius, ‘ Denkmaler.’’) 


culinary skill may be inferred. The progress of civ- 


ilization, bringing about increased importation of 


provisions, materially contributed to the refinement 
of the culinary art among the Hebrews (compare 
Foop),. 

E. G. H. I. Br. 
Modern Jewish: It is not surprising that 
Jewish cookery possesses characteristics of its own 
which differentiate it from ordinary cookery. The 
dietary and ceremonial laws to which orthodox Jews 
conform have naturally evolved a particular kind of 
culinary art. The institution of the Passover, the 
distinction between permitted and forbidden foods, 
the regulations as to butter and meat, and the custom 
of abstaining from meat at certain seasons, have all 
contributed to make Jewish cookery distinctive. 
But the preparation of food for the table is a matter 
which will always be influenced by local conditions, 
Every country and district has its favorite dishes, 
largely dependent upon its particular food products. 
Hence, Jews have 
carried with them, 
wherever they 
have wandered, 
the styles of cook- 
ery prevailing in 
thecountries from 
which they have 
migrated. Thus 
in England old- 
fashioned Jews, 
who retain the 
customs of the 
ghetto, are com- 
parative strangers 
to the plain Eng- 
lish roast, boiled, 
and grilled meats, 
preferring the 
more savory dish- 
es of the Conti- 
nent. From Spain 
l and Portugal they 
have derived, along with their fondness for olives, 
their custom of frying fish and other foods in oil. 
From Germany they have taken the habit of 
sour-stewing and sweet-stewing meats. To Hol- 
land they owe a taste for pickled cucurnbers and 
herrings, and from the same country come such 
Jewish dainties as butter cakes and “bolas” (jam- 
rolls) From Poland, on the other hand, Jew- 
ish immigrants have brought into their new homes 
“lokschen” or “frimscel” soup (cooked with goose 
fat), stuffed fish, and various kinds of stewed fish. 
In this way almost all varieties of Jewish cook- 
ery are reproduced in an English form, to which 
this article is mainly confined. 

Another influence has to be noted. Thestrin gency 
of the dietary laws has combined with the peculiar 
domesticity of Jewish life to make cooking the spe- 


cial business of Jewish wives and daughters. It has 


thus been raised to the character of a fine art, even 
among the humblest classes, In the ghettos of 
Jewry no housewife would think of relegating the 
preparation of meals to a servant. Only by attend- 
ing to them herself can she satisfy her conscience 
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that such ritual requirements as the * kashering ” of 
meat, the keeping apart of butter and meat, and the 
separation of “ hallah ” (the bread-offering) have been 
duly complied with. The kitchen has, therefore, 
always been regarded among orthodox Jews as the 
chief province of a Jewish housewife, and to her 
supremacy in this region the Scriptural words “The 
king’s daughter is all glorious within” (Ps. xlv. 13) 
have not inaptly been applied. In times gone by, 
especially when the facilities of travel were few, the 
male members of a Jewish family whose vocations 
took them away from home would be exposed to 
many privations. Thus the responsibilities of Jew- 
ish housewives would be heightened. They would 
exercise their ingenuity to the utmost so that on the 
return of the breadwinners their hardships might be 
forgotten in the enjoyment of appetizing dishes. 
The influence of the dietary laws and ceremonial 
customs on Jewish cookery can be further traced in 
the details of the kitchen. 

The institution of the Passover, with its com- 
mandment to abstain during the festival from eating 
leavened bread, has had the natural effect of devel- 
oping special kinds and methods of cooking appro- 

priate to that period. The unleavened 

Passover bread is not merely a staple article of 

Cookery. food, butaningredient of almost every 

Passover dish. * Mazzah klös " (dump- 
ling) soup takes the place of lokshen for this week, 
and an immense variety of sweet cakes and pud- 
dings, manufactured from ground mazzah meal, re- 
places the confectionery and pastries of ordinary 
occasions. Fish, instead of being fried in a batter, 
is cooked with meal. An excellent flour can be 
made of potatoes, and Jewish cooks make use of it 
for pastries during Passover. All dishes which can 
be made from eggs are in special request, and this 
accounts for the popularity of almond pudding as 
a Jewish delicacy. Jews are also debarred during 
Passover from drinking malt liquor, which has 
to be replaced by such beverages as sassafras and 
lemonade. 

From very early times, as far back even as their 
sojourn in Egypt (Num. xi. 5), Jews have shown a 
strong liking for fish, and have devel- 
oped special skill in its preparation. 
There are many reasons for this pref- 
erence: (1) The necessity of abstaining from meat 
not killed according to Jewish law makes them par- 
ticularly dependent upon fish. (2) Itisnot regarded 
as meat, and can therefore be eaten in conjunction 
with butter. (8) There are seasons, such as the 
“Nine Days," when strict Jews abstain from meat 
altogether. (4) The eating of fish has always been 
associated with the celebration of the Sabbath. 
From no orthodox table is fish absent at one or more 
of the Sabbath meals, however difficult it may be 
to procure. In inland countries like Poland, Jews 
are limited to fresh-water fish. 

There are several distinctively Jewish modes of 
preparing fish, and English Jews have paid special 
attention to their practise. Anglo-Jewish methods 
of cooking fish were first introduced by Portuguese 
Jews, and copied by German Jews. Their favorite 
fish is salmon, which is either fried, white-stewed, 
or brown-stewed. Fish, white-stewed, with lemon 


Fish. 


and bread balls, is a specifically Jewish preparation, 
typical of their fondness for piquant stews in pref- 
erence to the plain preparation common in non-Jew- 
ish families. Smoked salmon isanother Jewish del- 
icacy, and this, together with pickled herrings, 
pickled (yellow) cucumbers, and olives, is often to 
be seen on Jewish tables as appetizing adjuncts to 
fried fish. 
The principal concern in the preparation of food for 
a Jewish table is compliance with the ritual require- 
ments for KAsHER meat. Orthodox 


Prepara- Jews will not partake of meat unless, 
tion in addition to having been killed in 
of Meat; accordance with rabbinical law, it has 


Butter and been entirely drained of blood. There- 
Meat. fore, before being cooked, it needs to 
be steeped in water for half an hour. 
On being taken out it is laid on à perforated board, 
sprinkled lightly with salt, and left for one hour. 
At the end of this time the salt is washed off (see 
MEaLIgAH) Meat may not be cooked with butter 
or milk. Oil, and certain portions of the fat of 
clean animals (the tàw or kasher fat, as distinguished 
from the 35m, or terefah fat), are the only fats that 
may be used. So far as cookery is concerned, the 
distinction between butter and meat necessitates the 
use of a double set of utensils. Some Jews have two 
kitchens, one for meat and one for butter; and two 
separate dressers arecommon. Jewish cooks are de- 
barred from using butter in pastries, which are to 
be eaten in conjunction with meats, and from using 
milk or cream under the same circumstances, For 
butter, melted fat must be substituted, while cream 
may be imitated in a variety of ways. One reason 
why almond pudding is a favorite in Anglo-Jewish 
households is that it does not require either meat or 
butter, and can therefore be eaten at any meal. 
Notice must be taken of the special preparations 
made for the Sabbath. The Sabbath dish par ex- 
cellence is the “kugel.” Orthodox 
Sabbath Jews not being permitted to cook on 
Prep- the Sabbath, their ingenuity has been 
arations. much taxed to provide hot food for 
the day of rest. In the height of sum- 
mer, cold meats are acceptable enough. The diffi- 
culty is to provide hot dishes in winter, and it has 
been overcome by the preparation of a dish known 
as “kugel.” It consists, generally, of meat stewed 
with peas and beans, and placed in the oven before 
Sabbath. The fire having been made up, and the 
oven firmly closed, the dish requires no further at- 
tention, and will retain its heat until it is wanted 
for the Sabbath midday meal. The term “shalet” 
(see *sholent" in the article COOKERY rx EASTERN 
EUROPE) is used in some parts of Europe to des- 
ignate what has just been described as kugel, 
while “kugel” is used as the name of a variety of 
shalet containing much fat; in ‘other parts (e.g., 
Bavaria) *shalet" is used of a sort of baked pud- 
ding; e.g., mazzah, apple, nudel, or almond sha- 
let. The form *shulet ” also occurs, asin Bohemia, to 
indicate the “ gesetztes essen " called * kugel" in the 
beginning of this paragraph. "Shalet " is explained 
by some authorities as a corruption of the German 
“schul ende," that being the name of a pudding 
which is prepared on Friday, to be ready when Sab- 
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bath morning or afternoon service is over. Others 
deriveit from bw (“that which remains [in the oven] 
overnight ”), the final “t” being the German ending. 
The real derivation is probably fromthe Old French 
“ehauld” (warm). The prohibition against cooking 
on Sabbath explains why fried fish, being primarily 
a Sabbath dish, is eaten by Jews cold, whereas other 
people eat it hot. Stewed fish is, of course, also 
eaten cold. 

A prominent feature of Sabbath cookery is the 
preparation of twists of bread, which are known as 
“hallahs” or, as in southern Germany, Austria, aud 
Hungary, as “barches.” They are often covered with 
seeds to represent mauna, Which fell in a double por- 
tion on the sixth day. One other item remaining to 
be mentioned is raisin wine. Jews are required to 
offer over a cup of wine the Sabbath prayer for the 
sanctification of food. But in many countries wine 
is too expensive a luxury for the majority of Jewish 
families. A cheap preparation, made of boiled 
raisins, is therefore substituted, which, though it is 
far from resembling wine, satisfies all the require- 
ments of the ritual. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; A Jewish Manual of Cookery, edited by a 


lady, Boone, 1826 ; Aunt Saralv’s Cookery Book for a Jew- 
ish Kitchen, Liverpool, 1872; 2d ed., 1889; Mrs. J. Atrutel, 
Book of Jewish Cookery, London, 1874; May Henry and 
Edith Cohen, The Economical Cook, London, 1889; Aunt 
Babettes Cook Book, Cincinnati, 1890. The last contains a 
number of Jewish recipes, but is not restricted to Jewish 
cookery. 

J. I. H. 
In Eastern Europe: Most of the dishes 
cooked by the Jews in castern Europe are akin to 
those of the nations among whom they dwell. 
Thus the kasha and blintzes of the Russian Jews, 
the mamaliga of the Rumanians, the paprika of 
the Hungarians, are dishes adopted by the Jews 
from their Gentile neighbors. Only on religious 
and ceremonial occasions do they cook peculiarly 
Jewish dishes. 

The food prepared on Friday for the Sabbath is 
called sholent (the Russian equivalent of “shalct ”). 
The most popular form of sholent is made of pota- 
toes placed in the pot with meat, fat, and water. 
The potatoes appear on the table on Saturday glis- 
tening with fat, and are of a dark, brownish color. 
Some even consider them not alone palatable, but an 
excellent remedy for various ills. The commonest 
form of sholent is the kugel, a kind of pudding 
made of almost any article of food; the magen- 
kugel and the lokshen-kugel are two favorite 
varieties. The former consists of an animal’s stom- 
ach filled with flour, fat, and chopped meat, pep- 
pered and salted to taste. The latter is made 
of lokshen; often raisins and spices are added. 
It is cut as ordinary pudding. Other kugels 
are compounded of rice, potatoes, carrots, ete. 
Lokshen consists of flour and eggs made into dough, 
rolled into sheets, and then cut into long strips. 
Macaroni is an excellent substitute for it. Cut 
into small squares, these strips are called *farfil.? 
They are usually boiled and served with soup. 
On the day preceding Tish'ah Be’ab, milchige 
lokshen is eaten. This is ordinary lokshen boiled 
in milk. 

Zimes, or compote, consists generally of cooked 
fruits, such as plums (flaumen zimes), or of veg- 


etables, well spiced. The most popular vegetable 
is the carrot (mehren zimes), which is cleaned and 
cut into small slices, and boiled in water for 
about three hours, The water is then poured off 
and mixed with flour, sugar, and cinnamon. The 
carrot is then replaced, a fat piece of meat, prefer- 
ably from the breast, added, and the concoction is 
again cooked for two or three hours. —Turnips 
are also extensively used for zimes, particularly in 
Lithuania. In southern Russia, Galicia, and Ru- 
mania zimes is made of pears, apples, figs, prunes, 
etc. Itisthen somewhat like a compound of stewed 
fruits. 

Another dish for Saturday is called petshai in 
Lithuania, drelies in South Russia, Galicia, and 
Rumania. This consists of cow’s or calf’s leg pre- 
pared ina special manner. The hair is burned off, 
and the leg is then thoroughly cleaned, and cut 
into pieces of a convenient size. "These are placed 
in a pot with water, and pepper, salt, and onions 
are added. Then it is placed in the oven just as are 
the other sholent dishes. When it is removed from 
the oven on Saturday morning, it is either served 
hot, or it is distributed in plates, hard-boiled eges 
being sliced into it, and it is put in a cool place. 
When served in the evening for “shalesh se‘udot,” it 
is a semi-solid mass, in which the meat is embedded. 
Drelies is made by adding soft-boiled eggs and also 
some vinegar as soon as it is removed from the 
oven, when it is served hot. 

Soups are naturally the great standby of the 
poor. The best known of these is the krupnik, 
made of oatmeal, potatoes, and fat. This is the 
staple food of the poor students of the yeshibot; in 
richer families meat is added to this soup. 

Kreplech or krepchen is another dish peculiar 
to eastern European Jews. It is prepared in the 
following manner: Flour and eggs are mixed into 
a dough. This is rolled into sheets and cut into 
three-inch squares. On each square of dough is 
placed fine-chopped meat, to which salt, pepper, 
and onions are added. The edges of the rolled 
dough are then brought together and well pasted. 
This is then placed in a soup previously prepared 
for the purpose. This kreplech is eaten at least 
three times a year by every pious Jew—on Purim, 
on the day preceding the Day of Atonement, and 
on Hosha‘na Rabbah. On occasions when meat is 
not eaten, chopped cheese is placed inside the 
Kreplech. 

At weddings “golden” soup is always served. 
The only reason for its name is probably the yellow 
cireular pieces of chicken fat floating on its sur- 
face. 

The preparations of fish made by the eastern 
European Jewsare famous even among the Gentiles, 
the most popular being the gefillte (filled fish). 
Thisis prepared thus: After undergoing the usual 
processes of cleaning and washing, the fish is cut 
into two or three parts. The bones are then taken 
out, the skin is removed, and the meat is chopped 
fino, eggs, salt, pepper, and onions being added. 
This mass is then replaced in the skin, dropped into 
boiling water, and cooked for about three hours. 

B. Fr. 

Besides the very popular dish of groats called 
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krupnik, and many other grit soups, which are 
also common among non-Jews, there are still a num- 
ber of soups which are more or less characteristically 
Jewish. The soup into which “ kneidlach ” (=* knoe- 
del,” dumplings) are put, is the dish used most often 
on Saturdays, holidays, and other special occasions, 
particularly at Passover, when it corresponds to the 
“mazzah kloes” of western Europe. 'The expression 
“Me meint nit di Haggadah nor di kneidlach” (It 
is not the Haggadah that we like so much as the 
dumplings) owes its origin to the great favor this 
soup has attained among the Jews 
of eastern Europe. The kneidlach in 
most cases are made by grinding maz- 
zahs into flour, and adding eggs, water, melted fat, 
pepper, and salt. This mixture is then rolled into 
balls about one and one-half inches in diameter. 
‘he kneidlach are then put into the soup, and it is 
ready to be served about half an hour after. Often 
the kneidlach are fried in fat and served apart from 
the soup. Another kind of kneidlach, made from 
mashed potatoes put into warm milk, forms à well- 
liked soup among Lithuanian Jews. The village 
folk of some parts of eastern Europe have still an- 
other form of soup, which is made by putting crisp 
* beigel" (round cracknel) into hot water and adding 
butter. Because of its nutritious qualities it is 
called michyeh, a corruption of the Hebrew word 
*mihyah"  (2.e., food xar é£oyov; compare the 
Latin “victus”). There are, however, a num- 
ber of soups in the preparation of which neither 
meat nor even fat is used. Such soups form the 
food of the poor classes. An expression current 
among Jews of eastern Europe, “soup mit nisht ” 
(soup with nothing), owes its origin to dissatisfac- 
tion with soups of this kind. 

There are a number of sour soups, called borshtsh, 
the most popular of which is the “kraut,” or cab- 
bage, borshtsh, which is made by cooking to- 
gether cabbage, meat, bones, onions, raisins, sour 
salts, sugar, and sometimes tomatoes. Before serv- 
ing, the yolks of eggs are mixed with the borshtsh. 
This last process is called “farweissen” (to make 
white)  Borshtsh is also made from the beet-root 
and *rossel" (the juice derived from the beet). 

Gebrattens (roasted meat), chopped meat, and 
essig fleish (vinegar meat) are the favorite forms 
in which meats are prepared. The essig or, as it is 
sometimes called, *honnig," or “sauer fleish," is 
made by adding to meat which has been partially 
roasted some fish-cake, sugar, bay-leaves, English 
pepper, raisins, sour salts, and a little vinegar. 

Fat of cattle, because of its cheapness, is used in 
the preparation of a great number of dishes. The 
fat of geese and chickens is used only on Special oc- 
casions, butis kept in readiness for use when needed. 
Fat, being used so freely during Passover, is pre- 
pared in quantities long before that feast, in many 
cases as early as Hannukah (in December). 

Gribenes, or “scraps,” form one of the best liked 
foods among the Jews of eastern Europe. It is 
eaten especially on the Feast of Hannukah. So 
much do the Jews share in the belief “that there is 
no flavor comparable with the tawny and well- 
watched scraps,” that it is often suggested as an in- 
ducement to friends to make a visit. 

IV—1% 
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Jews of eastern Europe bake both black (“ pro- 
ster,” or *ordinary ") bread and white bread, or 
hallah. Of great interest are the various 
forms into which these breads are made; for while 
the black bread is usually circular in form, the 
shapes in which hallah is baked vary as the different 
holidays pass by. The most common form of the 
hallahs is the twist (“koilitch” or “kidke”). The 
koilitch is oval in form, and about one and a half 
feet in length. On special occasions, such as wed- 
dings, the koilitch is increased to a length of about 
two and a half feet. Some are made in miniature 
for the small boys, as an inducement to say the 
“kiddush ” (bread benediction) which is required on 
Friday night. 

The dough of hallah is often shaped into forms 
having symbolical meanings; thus on New-Year 

rings and coins are imitated, indica- 
Bread ting “May the new year be as round 
and Cakes. and complete as these"; for Yom 
Kippur (Day of Atonement) the hal- 
lah, which on that occasion is circular, carries a 
piece of dough in imitation of a dove, the signifi- 
cance being * May our sins be carried away by the 
dove." Hallah is also baked in the form of a ladder 
for Yom Kippur, expressing thereby the desire, 
* May our prayers climb up to heaven"; for Ho- 
sha‘na Rabbah, bread is baked in the form of a key, 
meaning * May the door of heaven open toadmit our 
prayers." The Haman tash, a kind of a turn- 
over filled with honey and black poppy-seed, is 
eaten on the Feast of Purim, but probably has no 
special meaning. 

The mohn kihel, a circular or rectangular wafer 
having in it a quantity of poppy, forms a part of 
the Sabbath breakfast. Pirushkes, or turnovers, 
are little cakes fried in honey, or sometimes merely 
dipped in molasses, after they are baked. The 
strudel, or single-layered jelly or fruit cake, takes 
the place of the pie fordessert. Teigachz, or pud- 
ding, of which thekugel is one variety, is usually 
made from rice, noodles, *farfel? (dough crums), 
and even mashed potatoes. Gehakte herring: 
(chopped herring). which is usually served as the 
first dish at the Sabbath dinner, is made by skinning 
a few herrings and chopping them together with 
hard-boiled eggs, onions, apples, sugar, pepper, and 
a little vinegar. 

Teiglach and ingberlach are the two popular 
home-made candies. The teiglach are made by fry- 

ing in honey pieces of dough about 


Savories the size of a marble, the dough being 
and mixed with sugar and ginger. The 
Candies. ingberlach are ginger candies made 


into either small sticks or rectangles. 
Jellies are made from all juices of fruits, and are 
used for different purposes; they are used in 
making pastry and are often served with tea. 
Among the poorer classes jellies are reserved for 
the use of invalids and patients, and so well 
has the practise of making jelly solely for that 
purpose been established, that often the words 
“ Allewai zol men dos nit darfen” (May we not 
have occasion to use it) are repeated before storing 


it away. 
J. I. G. D. 


Cooking: 
Copenhagen 


COOKING-UTENSILS : Among the ancient 
Hebrews cooking was naturally entrusted to the 
women of the household (compare I Sam. viii. 18), as 
was also the task of grinding the flour required for 
daily use, and that of preparing the bread. Even 
ladies of rank thought it no degradation to cook, and 
Princess Tamar is said to have displayed especial 
skill in preparing certain articles of food (II Sam. 
xiii. 8). The slau ghtering and the dressing of meat 
were done by the men (Gen. xviii. 7; I Sam. ix. 28, 
li. 14 et seg.), who also understood how to prepare 
food (Gen. xxv. 29; II Kings iv. 88). 

Kitchens were found only in the palaces of the 
Wealthy, a particular room for culinary purposes 
being scarcely requisite, since the primitive hearth 
consisted merely of a few stones upon which the pot 
was placed, and beneath which a fire was lighted 
on the mud floor (for oven, see BaxriNG). In later 
times mention is made of fire-basins, 473 (kiyyor, 
Zech. xii. 6), and of a species of small, portable 
cooking-stoves, *kirayim ” (Lev. xi. 95; in the Tal- 
mud the singular ;14*3 is used); the latter, accord- 
ing to the Mishnah, was so constructed as to afford 
Space for two pots. 

Wood (often in the form of charcoal) and dried 
dung were used as fuel, and a draft was made by 
means of a fan, “menafah” (Kil. xvi. 7), as in the 
Orient at the present day. Fire-tongs, “melkaha- 
yim” (Isa. vi. 6) and shovels, “ya‘im ” (I Kings vii. 
40), also formed part of the equipment. 

In addition to the hand-mill, an indispensable ad- 
junct of the Hebrew kitchen, were two large earthen 
jugs, called “kad,” one of which was for carrying 
water (Gen. xxiv. 15 e£ seq. ; I Kings xviii. 84), the 
other for storing meal or corn (I Kings xvii. 12). 
Milk and wine were preserved in goat-skins 
(“hemet,” Gen. xxiv. 15, and elsewhere; “nod,” 
Judges iv. 19, and elsewhere); oil and honey, in 
small earthen or metal jugs, “ zappahat” (I Kings 
xvii. 12, ctc.); fruits and pastry, in various kinds of 
BASKETS. _ 

The “dud,” “kiyyor,” “kallahat,” “ parur,” “sir,” 
and “zelahah " (*zallahat") are mentioned as vessels 
for cooking, but their specific uses are unknown. The 
sanctuaries were amply provided with these dishes 
and bowls (Num. lxxi. 8 et seg. ; I Kings vii. 45, 50), 
Which, as might be expected, were usually of bronze, 
silver, or gold (Jer. lii. 19); in the homes, however, 
metal vessels were found in great number only 
among the wealthy. As these vessels were intro- 
duced by the Phenicians (I Kings vii. 18 e£ seq.), 
whose artisans long continued to supply the Hebrew 
market, it is safe to assume that their forms were 
similar to those of the Phenician utensils. Among the 
common people and for daily use, it was customary 
to employ earthen vessels (Lev. vi. 21), the recepta- 
cle most frequently mentioned being the sir, a pot 
in which usually the family meal was cooked, and 
in which occasionally the sacred meat was prepared 
(II Kings iv. 38 e£ seg.; Ex. xvi. 9; Zech. xiv. 90, 
and elsewhere). It sometimes served also as à ewer 
(Ps. Ixix. 10). For baking cake, etc., a tin plate 
("mahabat barzel,” Ezek. iv. 8; Lev. ii. 0) or a 
deep pan (“marheshet”) was used (Lev.ii.7). Men- 
tion is also made of three-pron ged forks, which were 
used, not for eating with, but for lifting the meat 
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from the pot (I Sam. ii. 18). Knives were used for 
slaughtering animals, and for dressing the meat 
(^ ma'akelet," Gen. xxii. 6, 10). 

E, G. H, I. Be. 

COPENHAGEN: The capital of Denmark. 
Shortly after the opening of Denmark in 1657 to 
settlement by Jews, a number are known to have 
resorted to the capital. A few were there even 
earlier; for there is a record of a Jew having been 
baptized in 1620. 'Thefirstroom for prayer-mootin es. 
was opened Dec. 16, 1684, in which year Isracl 
David, the court jeweler, and his partner, Meyer 
Goldschmidt, were given permission to hold devo- 
tional exercises, provided they took plaee behind 
closed doors and without a sermon, that there might 
be no cause for scandal. The Jews were already in 
possession of a cemetery, the first intermentin which 
is said to have occurred in 1670. This, the earli- 
est known congregation in Copenhagen, probably 
followed the Sephardic ritual, since the first Jews 
permitted to settle in Danish cities were of Spanish- 
Portuguese extraction (see DENMARK); though they 
were doubtless soon outnumbered by German Jews 
who emigrated from Hamburg, northern Germany, 
Holland, and Poland, either directly or by way of 
Sleswick-Holstein. 

The Copenhagen community is probably first 
mentioned in specifically Jewish literature in 1691, 
in which year a number of Jews, bound from Hol 
land to Courland, perished by shipwreck at Mar- 
strand, near the Swedish coast. When the Copen- 
hagen Jews heard of the disaster, they sent two 
members and the shammash to ascertain the details, 
according to Jewish law, so that the widows of the 
drowned men, who were then in Poland, might be 
enabled to marry again (see ‘AGUNAIT: compare re- 
sponsa * Sha'agat Arych we-Kol Shahal," ed. Salon- 
ica, 1746, p. 35a). At that time no Jews were living 
iu Sweden. 

The condition and mode of life of the Jews of 
Copenhagen were, on the whole, similar to those of 

Jews in other parts of Denmark; but 


Social jewelers, agents, manufacturers, and 
Condition. merchants of all sorts had better op- 


portunities for business in the capital 
than in the provincial towns. They soon increased 
to such an extent that the rooms hitherto used for 
praycr-meetings were no longer large enough; and 


the first synagogue was dedicated in 1729. The 
community had had rabbis for some time. The 


first was Abraham ben Salomon; he was followed 
by Israel ben Issachar Berendt, who had officiated 
as rabbi in Altona, and whose little book “Ohel 
Yisrael” (The Tent of Isracl), a commen tary on Jacob 
Weil's “Schlachtregeln,” was printed at Wandsbeck 
in 1788, a year after his death. At that time there 
was no Hebrew printing-establishment at Copen- 
hagen, although Hebrew types were to be found in 
the common printing-offices. Rabbi Israel died at 
Fredericia. He was succeeded by Mordecai ben 
David. Then followed Zebi Hirsch ben Samuel 
Halevy and Gedaliah ben Aryeh, the latter being 
succeeded in 1798 by his son Abraham, who, in order 
to accept the post, resigned his rabbinate in Gnesen. 

Even in the eighteenth century the community 
was distinguished for its men of culture. A branch 
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of the WrsskELY family, to which belonged Hartwig 
Wessely, Mendelssohn’s faithful coworker, and his 
brother Moses, the friend of Lessing, 
The was established in Copenhagen. Al- 
Eighteenth though Hartwig Wessely, the most 
Century. eminent of all the Jews of Copenha- 
gen in the eighteenth century, left his 
native town, hestill kept in touch withit, and when, 
in 1766, a new synagogue was dedicated, he wrote 
the dedicatory poem and delivered the oration. 
Another eminent family, the Wallichs, repeatedly 
intermarried with the Wesselys; but the Euchel fam- 
ily, to which belonged Isaac EucneEn, one of Men- 
delssohn’s foremost pupils, is even better known 
than either of the other families mentioned. Isaac’s 
equally talented brother, Gottleb, was a business man 
in Copenhagen, and was also successful as a writer. 
The community grew rapidly in the eighteenth 
century, notwithstanding the difficulties attendant 
upon immigration; but a serious calamity befell it 
when, in 1795, during a conflagration in the city, 
the principal synagogue was burned. There had 
been occasional dissensions in this, as in every other 
old Jewish community. At the end of the century, 
however, the movement with which Mendelssohn’s 
name is associated had obtained so firm a footing in 
Copenhagen, and the differences between the older 
and younger members had become so acute, that an 
agreement in regard to the building of a new syna- 
gogue was impossible; and, accordingly, none was 
built. Several houses were, however, fitted up and 
utilized assynagogues. Although, as early as 1804, 
one of the Progressives, M. L. NATHANSON, with 
the assistance of an Orthodox relative, had organized 
an excellent parochial school—still (1902) in exist- 
ence—for poor boys, and though a similar school 
for poor girls was established a few years later, the 
members of the Jewish community could not unite 
in building a synagogue; nor could they do so even 
when, by the decree of March 29, 1814, civic equal- 
ity was conferred upon them. The differences be- 
tween the old Orthodox rabbis, supported by the 
majority of the community, and the younger, impet- 
uous!y progressive minority, who were in intimate 
association with many highly cultured Christians, 
were too great. 
The public schools, as well as the university, were 
open to Jewish students; and the above-mentioned 
Nathanson, with his friends, was ac- 
The Nine- tively interested in enabling poor 
teenth but talented children to pursue their 
Century. studies. 

The first Danish theologian produced 
by the community was Isaac Noah MANNHEIMER, 
whe was appointed teacher in 1816, when only 
twenty-three years of age. It was his duty to “ con- 
firm ”—that is, to hold an examination upon the com- 
pletion of a course in religion; and since there was 
no public place in which he could preach, his friends 
and patrons met for devotional exercises at their 
homes. His activity in his native community, 
however was of but very short duration. Dissen- 
sions, on the one hand, and an eager desire for Da- 
nish culture, on the other, added to the impossibility 
of finding positions, led many Jewish students in 
the first decades of the nineteenth century to em- 


brace Christianity. While, formerly, Christian mis- 
sionaries had worked among the Jews without ap- 
preciable results — even though Jews were com- 
pelled, for a short time in 1728, to listen to Christian 
sermons, and proselytes thus won were materially 
favored—there was now an increasing number of 
conversions, whereby the community was robbed of 
many among the educated families. Just as in Ger- 
many the children of Moses Mendelssohn were bap- 
tized, so also in Copenhagen a number of his relations, 
friends, and followers became converts. 

Mannheimer’s successor as teacher was the younger 
and less gifted E. Levison, who continued relig- 
ious instruction and confirmation, but abandoned 
the devotional exercises. In 1827 the death of the 
chief rabbi, Abraham Gedaliah, created a vacancy 
for which his son, although popular in the com- 
munity, and possessed of wide Talmudic scholar- 
ship, proved unsuitable; for the congregation had 
learned to demand of its rabbis a wider range of 
knowledge. Accordingly an endeavor was made to 
find a chief rabbi who united Talmudic with secular 
learning; and an invitation was extended to A. A. 
Wolff, then rabbi in Giessen. 

This young rabbi and doctor of philosophy suc- 
ceeded in drawing both parties together to the extent 
indicated by the fact that a synagogue was dedicated 

in 1833. The services, on the whole, 
Struggles were arranged according to the old 
for Reform. ritual—even now (1902) all the institu- 
tions of the community are conducted 
in the time-honored way—but Rabbi Wolff, to sat- 
isfy the younger members, added choral singing and 
a weekly sermon. In most respects the community 
was at peace; but some of the elder members, deem- 
ing the service too modern, maintained, in addition 
to the principal synagogue with the Portuguese 
ritual, a small private synagogue, which is still in 
existence. The extreme Radicals however, did not 
consider the innovations sufficient. They called for 
a greater number of prayers in the Danish language; 
and as this was not conceded they absented them- 
selves from the service. Although secessions to 
Christianity gradually ceased, there was an increas- 
ing indifference to the affairs of the synagogue. 
But the chief inducement to baptism disappeared 
when, in 1849, the Jews throughout Denmark were 
accorded equal rights with their fellow citizens (see 
DENMARK). 

The sphere and influence of the Copenhagen Jews 
were now more widely extended. Many achieved 
distinction as bankers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants; among them being the Meyers, Gold- 
schmidts, Rubens, Malchiors, Hambroes, Triers, 
Baron Gedalia, the “etatsraad” Philip W. Hey- 
mann, the banker D. B. Adler, and Isak Glickstadt, 
a bank director and the present president of the 
community. The merchant Nathanson was prom- 
inent also as a statistician, political economist, and 
journalist. 

Among other well-known members of the commu- 
nity mention may be made of the students Abra- 
hams, David. and Lewy; the poet Henrik (Hei- 
man) Hertz, who was baptized; the painters David 
Monies and Ernest Meyer; Joel Ballin, the etcher; 
and the musicians Bendix and Rosenfeldt; all of 
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whom flourished in the nineteenth century. The 
community has also produced many scientists, in- 

cluding S. Trier, the clinical lecturer; 
Persons of L. Jacobson, the anatomist and prac- 


Dis- tising physician; A. Hannover, the 
tinction. physiologist; H. Hirschsprung, di- 


rector of the children’s hospital; Israel 

Rosenthal, chief physician of the communal hospital; 
Salomonson and L. Meyer, university professors; and 
Goldschmidt and Henriques, lecturers. Especial 
mention should also be made of L. I. Brandes, phil- 
anthropist and physician, uncle of Georg BRANDES, 
and his brother, Eduard Brandes; Siesbye, the clas- 
sical philologist; Hannover, of the Polytechnic; Fred- 
ericia, the historian; David and Rubin (1902), direc- 
tors of the bureau of statistics; while the two Levy 
brothers are among many Jews who have held gov- 
ernment positions. 

Jews have also been active as politicians in Copen- 
hagen. Among them were the poet Meier Gold- 
schmidt; D. B. Adler, mentioned above; and the edu- 
cator Herman Trier, vice-president of the Folkething, 
and chairman of the municipal council (1902). 

The community of Copenhagen maintains a num- 
ber of philanthropic foundations, many of them of 
considerable age. Their poor and sick are well 
cared for. The most recent of the many institutions 
is the Home for the Aged, founded a few years ago 
by N. J. Friinkel. The communal council holds be- 
quests, exceeding one million dollars, for definite 
philanthropical purposes, while many societies and 
institutions hold property of theirown. It should be 
noted that the Jews have also contributed generously 
to many non-Jewish philanthropies, among the more 

prominent of those leaving bequests 

Phil- for such purposes being D. A. Meyer 
anthropic and S. A. Eibeschiitz. Their own 
In- prosperous circumstances have never 
stitutions. caused the Jews of Copenhagen to 
forget their less fortunate coreligion- 

ists elsewhere. As early as the reign of Maria 
Theresa appeals were made to the Danish govern- 
ment to intercede for the suffering Jews of Austria; 
while in recent times undertakings like the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle have found prompt sup- 
port in Copenhagen. In addition to the religious 
and parochial schools, several lecture societies are 
engaged in spreading a knowledge of Judaism. 

The Jewish community of Copenhagen has never 
been large. In 1902 it numbered about 8,500, inclu- 
ding the neighboring communities, about 1,000 being 
taxpayers. The affairs of the community are con- 
ducted by seven represehtatives, who, in conjunc- 
tion with four wardens of the synagogues, consti- 
tute the representative committee, at the head of 
which is the rabbi. At Professor Wolff's death D. 
Simonsen succeeded to the rabbinate, and occupied 
it till his resignation in 1902. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. D. Cohen, De Mosaiske Troebekenderes 
Stilling i Danmark, Odense, 1837; M. L. Nathanson, Histo- 
risk Fremstilling af Jodernes Forhold og Stilling à Dan- 
mark, Copenhagen, 1860; M. A. Levy (with D. Simonsen), 
Jódernes Historie, in an appendix to a Danish translation 
of Kayserling’s Jüdische Gesch. pp. 275-290, ib. 1890. 

J. D. 8. 

COPONIUS: First procurator of Judea, about 6 
C.E. He was, like the procurators that succeeded 


him, of knightly rank, and “had the power of life 
and death” (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 8, 8 1; “Ant.” 
xvii. 1, § 1) During his administration occurred 
the revolt of Judas the Galilean (* B. J.” l.c.), the 
cause of which was not so much the personality of 
Coponius as the introduction of Roman soldiers. 
Moreover, owing to the reconstruction of the prov- 
ince of Judea then in progress, the census was being 
taken by Quirinus, which was a further cause of 
offense. In Coponius’ term of office this incident oc- 
curred: During the Passover festival, when the 
doors of the Temple were opened at midnight, it 
happened that some Samaritans entered by the 
first door, and scattered human bones along the 
colonnade of thesanctuary. Shortly after this event 
Coponius was recalled to Rome, and replaced by 
Marcus Ambibulus (* Ant.” xviii, 2, 82). Probably 
it is on account of this occurrence that one door of 
the Temple bore the name of “door of Coponius” 
(Mid. i. 8; compare the reading in Parhi 16a, ed. 
Edelman). Regarding the personal attitude of Co- 
ponius toward the Jews nothing definite is known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. 8d ed., i. 487; Schlatter, Zur 

Ona und Gesch. Paldstinas, p. 206 ; Krauss, Lehnwörter, 

G. S. Kr. 

COPPER: The first common metal to come into 
use, as it is easily obtained and readily worked. 
Burial-places in which utensils, weapons, etc., of 
iron are found are ascribed to a later period than 
are those containing copper or bronze weapons. 

The word “copper” is derived from the name 
“Cyprus,” the island from which the ancient 
Greeks obtained this metal; hence the name yáłyoç 
kumptoc, Latin es cyprium, copper. The Hebrew 

name “nehoshet” denotes not only 

Name and copper, but also copper alloy. Since 

Origin. copper is rather soft and very flexible, 

it was mixed with other metals, espe- 

cially with tin, thereby becoming almost as hard as 

steel. Of such a copper alloy, probably, were made 

the spear-head (I Sam. xvii. 7), the lance (II Sam. 

xxi. 16), and the bow (II Sam. xxii. 85), and per- 

haps also fetters (Judges xvi. 21). In the earliest 

times swords and axes, doubtless, were cast in cop- 

per alloy (I Kings vii. 46); later on they were forged 
in iron (I Sam. xiii. 19; Isa. ii. 4). 

In Palestine itself there were no copper-mines, and 
probably none in the Lebanon Mountains, though 
iron ore was found there; hence the Israelites had to 
import their raw material either from the Egyptians 
or the Phenicians. The former in very early times 
worked copper-mines on the Sinai peninsula; and the 
ruins of immense works may still be seen in Wadi 
Megharaand Wadi Nasb. 'The Egyptian inscriptions 
found there state that even before the time of Cheops 
or Khufu, who built the great pyramid at Gizeh, 
copper was mined by Senoferu, a king of the fourth 
dynasty. The Phenicians probably mined copper 
first in Cyprus. But Ezek. xxvii. 18 states that 
later on they obtained ore also from the Colchian 
Mountains through the Tibareni and Moschi. The 
Israelites had commercial relations both with the 
Egyptians and the Phenicians, but not in very early 
times. Moses, however, is represented as having 
made a serpent of brass (*nehushtan," Num. xxi. 
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9), which was later on worshiped in the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and which Hezekiah *brake in pieces" 
(II Kings xviii. 4); and Bezaleel, while in the desert, 
is said to have made partly out of brass the vessels 
for the Tabernacle. 

These instances are anachronisms ; for it is shown 
in I Kings vii. 18 (compare II Chron. ii. 19 et seq.) 
that in the days of Solomon the process of casting 
brass was still unknown to the Israelites, since the 
king had to send to Tyre for a worker in brass (Hi- 
ram) Ex. xxxviii. is also an instance of anachro- 
nism, the furnishings of Solomon's Temple being 
taken as a pattern; while the nehushtan of II Kings 
xviii. 4, if it actually belongs to early times, must 
have been imported from elsewhere. That such 
things were imported may be gathered from the 
commandment of Yws in Ex. xxxiv.. 17. Ifa 
“molten image” (MDD) is here forbidden to the 
people, it may be assumed that, in contradistinction 
to the old Hebrew Eruop of wood or stone, the im- 
ported image of brass was interdicted, and that in 
Ex. xxxiv. 17 the term * massekah " (3D55) is to be 

taken in its specific sense of a brazen 

Images manufacture; for in early times idols 
and Altars of wood or stone, plated with gold 

of Brass. or silver, were worshiped (“efod” or 

*pescl?; compare Judges viii. 22 et 
seq., xvii. 1 e£seg.) This assumption is all the more 
probable since there is no longer any doubt that 
foreign, more especially Phenician, influences af- 
fected the construction and furnishing of Solomon's 
Temple. 

In early times the altar of Yawn was built of 
earth or of unhewn stone (Ex. xx. 24 e£ seg.). The 
brazen altar in the Temple of Solomon indicates a 
breaking away from this old Israelitic custom ; and 
Ahaz afterward had a new altar built in the Tem- 
ple, patterned after an altar he had seen at Damas- 
cus (II Kings xvi. 10 et seg.) From this time on 
it probably became the custom in Israel to make their 
vessels of brass, Unfortunately the costly brazen 
pillars, calves, vessels, etc., that adorned the Tem- 
ple since the days of Solomon, were destroyed by the 
vandalism of the Babylonians, who broke them into 
pieces and carried the metal to Babylon (II Kings 
xv. 18 et seq. ; Jer. lii. 17 et seg.). In the Second 
Temple there were also brazen vessels, but not in 
such quantities; brazen cymbals are mentioned in 
I Chron. xv. 28 (compare Josephus, “Ant.” vii. 12, 
§ 3). The heaven of brass referred to in Deut. 
xxviii. 28 does not mean that after a long-continued 
drought the sky gleams like new molten bronze, 
since in the parallel passage of Lev. xxvi. 19 the 
earth also is compared to brass. It means rather 
that the vault of heaven is closed so tight that no 
drop of rain can descend, and the earth in conse- 
quence is turned into brass; that is, becomes hard 
and unproductive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the 

cun Peoples, vi.; Johannes Ranke, Der Mensch, ii. 516- 
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COR. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
COR ASHAN. See Cuon-AsHAN and ASHAN. 
CORAL: A genus of polypus known to science 
as “coralligenous zoophytes”; also the hard struc- 
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tures secreted by these animals. The variety known 
as the red coral (Corallium rubrum) (Pliny, xxxii. 2, 
11, and elsewhere) is found in the Mediterranean, 
and was greatly valued by the ancients. It was 
used for personal ornament, and also for talismans 
and amulets. It is not certain that the ancient He- 
brews were familiar with the coral. The A. V. trans- 
lates the Hebrew now" “coral” in Job xxviii. 18 
and in Ezek. xxvii. 16, while in Prov. xxiv. 7 both 
the A. V. and R. V. give “too high" as an equiva- 
lent for the same Hebrew word. 

In favor of a derivation from nw (“to be high ") 
it might be urged that the red coral has a natural 
upward form of growth. According to Freitag 
(“Einleitung in das Studium der Arabischen 
Sprache," p. 382), the coral in use among the Arabs 
was white, not red. But he confounds glass beads 
with corals. In Job xxviii. 18 the Septuagint 
reads ueréopa, Sym. $yj^á, Vulgate excelsa, showing 
the influence of the etymology from the word mean- 
ing “to be high.” The Targum renders 1253:b ac- 
cording to Cheyne = cavdapaxy), which is entirely in- 
applicable here; Jastrow prefers “ sardonyx,” Levy 
*sandarachina." Rashiholds yos? to be the name 
of a precious stone found in the water. Ibn Ezra 
gives no explanation, and Gersonides, with the Tar- 
gum, the paraphrase “costly pearls. g 

Of modern commentators, Dillmann thinks that 
“ramoth” (Job xxviii. 18), which Luther simply 
transliterates, designates something less valuable 
than * peninim," mentioned in the second half of the 
verse. Friedrich Delitzsch (in his German transla- 
tion of Job, 1902) translates it “pearl shells." In 
Ezek. xxvii. 16 the Septuagint (Alexandrine Codex) 
has the transliteration pauuo0, the Vulgate sericum, 
and Targum * precious stones”; Luther, " sammet.” 

In Prov. xxiv. 7 “ramoth” suggests perhaps a 
play upon the word (= “ too high”), but Bickell sug- 
gests a change into NYT, the Septuagint having an 
altogether different reading. In the margin of R. 
V. (Lam. iv. 7) “corals,” “red corals,” and “ pearls E 
are suggested as truer renderings for the Hebrew 
word * peninim ” (Job xxviii. 18; Prov. iii. 15, viii. 
11, xx. 15, xxxi. 10). Luther has this translation in 
Lam. iv. 7; Friedrich Delitzsch in Job xxviii. 18. 
Gesenius (“ Th.?) holds * peninim" to be the red coral, 
and *ramoth" to be another, probably the black, 
variety. The use of the word Ww (^ draft?) in con- 
nection with * peninim" in Job xxviii. 18, appears 
to recall the method employed in coral-fishing. 
Coralis broken off from the rocks by long hooked 
poles, and * drawn out." 

Of medieval Jewish lexicographers, Abu al- Walid, 
in his “Book of Roots,” rejects the opinion that 
“ramoth” signifies “coral.” Kimhi, in his diction- 
ary, explains it as a precious stone. See Menahem 
ben Saruk in * Mahberet," and * Sefer ha-Parhon." 

E. G. H. 

CORBEIL (»3nmp or Sap) : City in the de- 
partment of Seine-et-Oise, France. Jews were set- 
tled very early in Corbeil, occupying a special quar- 
ter, called the *Juderia." Itis mentioned in Tosafot 
to Ket. 12b, Hul. 122b, and is probably referred to 
in a document of the fifteenth century wherein is 
mentioned a place “où soulit estre aulterfois l'es- 
cholle aux Juifs? (where formerly the school of the 
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Jews used to be) (“Rev. Et. Juives,” ix. 62). In 
1184 King Philippe Auguste presented the cleric 
Pierre with a house that had belonged to the Jew 
Hélie (Eli In 1202 special taxes were imposed 
upon the Jews of Corbeil; and they were obliged to 
pay into the treasury a sum for affixing seals to the 
documents relating to their transactions with Chris- 


tians. The journal of the treasury of the Louvre, 
1298, mentions the Jew Hagin, who was a receiver 
of taxes, and the Jewess Thyerma, whose taxes 
amounted to 41 livres. In 1806 the Jew Cressant 
owned a housc on the Seine which yielded a rentof 590 
Paris livres. This Cressant is probably identical 
with the “Croissant, nevou Croisant de Corbueil ” 
mentioned in the * Document sur les Juifs du Bar- 
rois? (“Rev. Etudes Juives," xix. 250), and with 
Cressent of Corbeil, one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the king in 1815 to supervise the pay- 
ment of the debts of his coreligionists (Saige, “Les 
Juifs du Languedoc," pp. 106, 880). 

Many eminent Talmudists lived in this city. 
Among them were Judah of Corbeil; Jacob the 
Saint; Joseph, mentioned by Aaron ben Hay yim ha- 
Kohen in his commentary to the Mahzor, written 
about 1227; Simson; Isaac ben Joseph; Perez ben 
Elia; Mordecai ben Nathan; Elhanan, son of Isaac 
the Elder, of Dampierre. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delisle, Cat. des Actes de Philippe-Auguste, 

p. Ill; Rev. Etudes Juives, ix. 62; xv. 284, 245, 248; 

Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 559-572. 


G. S. K. 


CORCOS (pipmp or wipnp): A family whose 
history can be traced back to the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and members of which are still liv- 
ing in Gibraltar and Morocco. The name first ap- 
pears in Spain; but it was only in the two centuries 
following the expulsion of the Jews from that coun- 
try that the family rose to distinction, in Italy, its 
new home. Here it was considered one of the 
most distinguished families of the country, owing 
to the culture, piety, and wealth of its members. 
Although the family pedigree, as given herewith 
on the authority of Vogelstein and Rieger, is in some 
points only conjectural yet it may still be safely 
assumed that all who bear the name of “Corcos” 
in Italy belong to one family. On the other hand, 
the relationship of these to others of the name in 
Spain has not as yet been ascertained. 

It is alleged that the family originated at a place 
called “ Corcos,” which, however, can not be satisfac- 
torily identified. Somescholars therefore think that 
the name is a corruption of “ Carcassonne,” a place in 
southern France. Doubtful, likewise, is the state- 
ment made by Christian scholars that one branch of 
the family embraced the Christian faith in the six- 
teenth century and attained high distinction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bartoloeci, Bibliotheca Rahbiniea, iii. 821- 
827; Berliner, Aus Schweren Zeiten, in the Hildesheimer 
Jubelschrift, pp. 162-163; Steinschneider, in Hebr. Bibl. xi. 
ad eReisei and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 


1. Abraham Corcos: The earliest known mem- 
ber of the family, father of Solomon Corcos (No. 14). 
He flourished in Spain in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. 

2. David Corcos: Ancestor of the Corcos family 


in Italy; went in 1492 from Castile to Rome, where 
his son Solomon (No. 15) afterward became rabbi 
(Vogelstein and Rieger, Z.c. p. 101). 

3. Donna Corcos: Daughter of Solomon. About 
1585 Lazaro da Viterbo dedicated to her his trans- 
lation of the * Me'on ha-Sho'alim ” (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." col. 1987). 

4. Elijah ben Solomon Corcos: Italian finan- 
cier; flourished about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In conjunction with his brother Joshua 
(No. 9), he opened a banking establishment in Rome 
June 11, 1587. He took part in the conference held 
by the Jewish bankers on that day, the objeet of 
which was to fix certain business usages which were 
to form the basis of an arrangement with Christian 
bankers. 

He was an active member of the congregation 
in Rome, the financial affairs of which, especially 
in relations with the authorities, were entrusted to 
him. Thus (July 20, 1558) he engaged to pay to the 
papal vicariate 1,000 scudi in three instalments, this 
sum having been imposed asa fine upon the congre- 
gation because, a few days after the seizure of the 
Hebrew books by the officers of the Inquisition, a 
copy of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary to the Pentateuch 
was found. So likewise the tax upon the congrega- 
tion, which had been fixed at 360 ducats by Paul 
HI., was paid by Elijah and two other Jewish baik- 
ers. Similarly, the tax on the congregation of Bene- 
vent, amounting to 35 scudi in gold, was handed 
to the authorities by Elijah on Jan. 31, 1542. 

It seems that Elijah lived to an advanced age; 
for in 1581 he is still found as one of the delegates 
of the congregation who were appointed to confer 
with the tax-farmers of Romagna, Lombardy, and 
Tuscany coucerning the sccurity which the congre- 
gation in Rome was to furnish for them. 

Elijah was also a rabbinical scholar; whose deci- 
sions, in his own handwriting, are still extant 
(“Revue Etudes Juives," x. 185). His identity with 
Elijah Corcos, the physician referred to by David 
de Pomis in the preface to his *Zemah Dawid" 
(fourth line from foot) is, however, doubtful. 
Elijah had two sons, Isaac and Moses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, A«s Schweren Zeiten, in the Hildes- 
heimer Jubcelschrift, pp. 150-160; idem, Gesch. der Juden 
in Rom, pp. 9-10; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch.pp. 112-118. 
5. Hezekiah Manoah Corcos: Rabbiand Tal- 
mudist; born about 1580; died about 1650. In 1620 
Hezekiah was appointed rabbi of the congregation 
in Rome, which position he held till his death. 
Though he shared his functions with A. di Iscario, 
D. della Rocca, and S. Castelnuovo, he was the 
dominant spirit; and it was through him that the 
rabbinate recovered to some extent its former im- 
portance. When, in 1629, an inquisition of He- 
brew books was ordered in Modena, Hezekiah ad- 
dressed a letter to Pelegrin Sanguinetti, calling his 
attention to the papal brief dated April 17, 1598, and 
to the decree of the Index Committee issued Aug. 
29, 1596 (Stern, “ Urkundliche Beitriige,” p. 181). 
Hezckiah was regarded as one of the foremost 
Talmudists of his day; and the few fragments of 
his literary activity found in the contemporary re- 
Sponsa literature show him to have been a very 
clever casuist (compare, for instance, Shabbethai 
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Beër in “‘Oshek,” No. 10). When Nathaniel Tra- 
botti, through his work on ritual baths (* Mikwa’ot”), 
ealled forth a number of controversial articles, it 
was Hezekiah who allayed the excitement by sup- 
porting Trabotti. A daughter of Hezekiah was 


married to Isaac Corcos, from which union sprang 
Hezekiah Manoah Hayyim Corcos (No. 6). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Vogelstein and Rieger, as above. 


worked untiringly in the interest both of his own 
congregation and of all the Italian Jews. The hon- 
orable title by which he was known, " Leader of 
the Age," was no exaggeration. Indeed, the his- 
tory of the Jews in Rome from 1692 to 1730 is the 


history of Hezekiah Manoah. 
His first important act was his stand against the 


. eonvert Paolo Medici, who delivered anti-Jewish- 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE Corcos FAMILY. 


(From Vogelstein and Rieger, ** Gesch. der Juden in Rom," ii. 106.) 
Dates, unless otherwise indicated (2.e., b. for ** born,” d, for * died") are such as are mentioned in documents concerning the respective members of the family. 


(1) Abrabam 


(14) Solomon Corcos 


(16) Yom-Tob nznpomp 
1412 


(12) Solomon Corcos 
(e. 1415) 
(7) Isaac Coreos (?) 
(1448) 


Samuel Corcos 
(1481) 
(2) David 
(1492) 
(15) Solomon 
(e. 1536) 
l 
(4) Elijah (9) Joshua Ephraim 
(1531) (1531) (1558) 
! 
Isaac Moses Solomon Solomon Judah 
(1553) (1562) ( 1563) (1563) (1564) 
Samuel Elijah Solomon Joshua Isaac Solomon Ephraim 
(d. 1578) (1576) (1577) (1573) (1587) (1600) (1569) 
| | | | 
Moses Eliezer Abraham Eliezer | Isaae David Solomon Jacob Joseph Solomon 
(1510) (1578) (1595) (1581) (1584) (1601) (1576) (1584) (8?) (1881) (1600) 
(11 ?) Samuel Solomon Joseph 
(d. before 1628) d 
Solomon Isaac 
| (d. 1594) 
Mattithiah Manoah (5) Hezekiah Manoah Solomon 
(1616) | 
| | | 

Daughter married Isaac C. (probably the brother of (10) Raphael, d. 1692) Sne Raphael ieee) 

(6) Hezekiah Manoah Hayyim 

(b. 1660; d. 1730) Abraham Raphael 
Flaminia Deborah Isaac Samuel Hayyim Benjamin Isaae Joseph Isaac 
Benjamin 


Hezekiah Manoah Solomon Raphael x Hezekiah Manoah Samuel Sn Manoah Shem-Tob Manoah 
715) re 


6. Hezekiah Manoah Hayyim b. Isaac Cor- 
cos (in Italian, Tranquillo Vita): Italian rabbi, 
physician, and scholar; born in Rome 1660; died there 
Jan. 18, 1780. Hezekiah, who, on his mother’s side. 
wasa grandson of Hezekiah Manoah (No. 5), and, 
on his father’s, a nephew of Raphael Corcos (No. 
10), early distinguished himself both as physician 
and preacher. His activity in the affairs of the con- 
gregation began with his election to membership 
on Aug. 12, 1692. Until the day of his death he 


722) David (1722) 
Raphael (b. 1720) Hayyim 
(1725) (1729) 


Hayyim 
(1727) 


speeches in the churches and in the public squares 
of Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, and Bologna. In the 
last-named city these addresses led to bodily assaults. 
Corcos then published a memorial (Rome, 1692), ad- 
dressed to the congregation of the Holy Office, re- 
futing the charges of hatred against Christianity 
brought by Medici, explaining correctly the derided 
sayings of the sages, and directing attention with 
special emphasis to the fact that Medici’s writings 
had already been several times suppressed by the 


Corcos 
Cordova 
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ecclesiastical authorities. Another work by Corcos, 
written in 1698 or thereabouts, but not printed, was 
his memorial to the pope regarding the high rents 
which the Jews in the Roman ghetto had to pay in 
consequence of the papal edicts; the result of the 
memorial was that Innocent XII. ordered a reduc- 
tion amounting to 12 percent. In his * Informatione " 
(Rome, 1699) he attempted to show that every Jew 
had the right to dispose freely of his fortune by will; 
this right having been disputed by Christians in or- 
der to prevent converts being disinherited. 


Great excitement was caused in Italy by the arrest 


in Viterbo (1705) of five Jewson a blood accusation, 
such charges having never before been preferred in 
Rome or its vicinity. Corcos came forward with 
his * Memoriale? (Rome, 1705), addressed to Mon- 
signore Ghezzi, the papalreporter on Jewish affairs, 
wherein he demonstrated the groundlessness of the 
accusation. In addition to this, Corcos (čb. 1706) 
wrote a “Summarium,” in which he produced docu- 
ments, relating to the blood accusation, from secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities; and also a * Memoriale 
Addizionale," in which he presented additional ma- 
terial concerning the historical treatment of this 
subject. Of apologetic character is his *Spiega- 
zione? (Rimini, 1718), which was written at the 
request of theinquisitor-general, and deals with the 
question whether the “mezuzah” serves supersti- 
tious purposes. Corcos, of course, denied this, and 
advanced instead a theory of angels, which reveals 
him as an adherent of the Cabala of Luria. This is 
also seen in his founding various mystical societies 
for private worship. 

Aside from thís, however, Corcos' activity in 
Rome, where he filled the office of rabbi from April 
9, 1702, was highly beneficial. In consequence of 
his petition to the “Tribunal of Grace,” the sale of 
meat in the ghetto was regulated, and the Jews 
were permitted to sell to non-Jews the meat which 
was forbidden to themselves. In 1727 he submitted 
to the Inquisition a memorial concerning Hebrew 
books. It should also be mentioned that Corcos 
brought about in 1719 the use of Italian in keeping 
the communal records, Hebrew having formerly 
been employed. 

Corcos, who in point of secular education had no 
equal among the Jews of his time, was also consid- 
ered a high rabbinical authority, as is shown by his 
decisions in the contemporary rabbinical literature, 
many of which are still extant. Apart from his 
works discussed above, in all of which he pur- 
sued some practical object, Corcos wrote a philo- 
sophie treatise for Purim, * Discorso ” (Rome, 1710), 
in which he develops the pragmatic history of 
Esther and Mordecai; parts of it were recited by 
pupils of the academy at the Purim celebration. 
He left behind him an only son, Samuel Hayyim 
(died April, 1781), an active and noted member of 
the congregation, who wrote an introduction to his 
father's * Discorso." 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Vogelstein and Rieger, as above; 
Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift, xliii. 517-529, 563-561 ; 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 105 ; Kaufmann, in 
Revue Etudes Juives, xxvi. 268-270. 


7. Isaac Corcos: According to some authorities, 
the earliest known bearer of the name in Italy. Bar- 
tolocci records the Hebrew inscription on his tomb, 


which is dated Laterna, 1448. This reading must, 
however, be wrong, as the Corcos family probably 
did not go to Italy until after 1492; though the 
name Isaac is frequently found in the family. 

8. Joseph Corcos: Spanish Talmudist: flour- 
ished at the end of the fifteenth century and in the 
first half of the sixteenth. Joseph left Spain asa 
youth, presumably in consequence of the expulsion 
of the Jews, and settled in Palestine. Here he oc- 
cupied a high rank among the scholars of the day. 
David Abi Zimra, Joseph Caro, and Joseph Trani 
speak of him as a rabbinical authority of the first 
rank. He wrote a commentary on Maimonides’ 
“Yad ha-Hazakah,” which Joseph Caro had before 
him when he was writing his own commentary on 
that work. A small portion of it only has been 
printed (Smyrna, 1757; reprinted in the Warsaw ed. 
of the “ Yad”), under the title “Hai Safra debe Rab," 
which work furnishes ample testimony of tho au- 
thor's wide scholarship and critical mind, Some of 
Joseph's responsa were published by Azulai in his 
“ Hayyim Sha’al IL,” Leghorn, 1792-95. The treat- 
ises containing his detailed studies of the * Yad," 
to which the Oriental scholars of the seventeenth 
century had access, seem to have been lost. Corcos 
must have reached an advanced age; for, as his 
responsa in Joseph Caro's * Abkat Rokel " show (No. 
200, erroneously ascribed to Caro), he was still liv- 
ing when Caro's “Bet Yosef” appeared. He must 
have died after 1575, to judge from a remark of 
Ibn Yahya in *Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah " (ed. War- 
saw, p. 88; compare also Sambari in Neubauer’s 
“Med. Jew. Chron." i. 140). 

Not to be confounded with this Joseph Corcos is 
the Italian of the same name, author of the homi- 
letico-exegetic work “ Yosef Hen” (Leghorn, 1895), 
and compiler of a little volume entitled “Shi‘ur 
Komah” (7), 1825?), containing readings taken prin- 
cipally from the Zohar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim,_i. 88; Conforte, 
RE: ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 87a; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
p. 808. 


9. Joshua ben Solomon  Corcos: [Italian 
banker of the sixteenth century. In conjunction 
with his brother Elijah (No. 4), he carried on an ex- 
tensive banking business in Rome, which they had 
established in 1537. A century afterward Manasseh 
ben Israel could still pointto the great wealth of the 
firm, which in 1656 represented the sum of 700,000 
crowns. Joshua was an active member of the con- 
gregation; and as such, on March 16, 1558, acted as 
the representative of the united synagogues of Cas- 
tiglioneand Zafartine in the drafting with the united 
synagogues of Catalonia and Aragone of a deed of 
partnership in the use of certain synagogal utensils. 
Significant also is the compact drawn up by Joshua 
between the Jewish and the Christian tailors in re- 
gard to the manufacture of certain articles of attire. 
In more than one respect this document is highly 
interesting, but especially from the fact that the 
idea of a tailors’ union was suggested by the Chris- 
tians, who were aiming at common business methods 
with the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Aus Schweren Zeiten, pp. 159-160. 

10. Raphael Corcos: Italian rabbi; died about 
1692. He seems to have succeeded his kinsman 
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Hezekiah Manoah (No. 5) as rabbi. After the death 
of the latter he was the real representative of the 
Corcos family. This is why his nephew Hezekiah 
Manoah Hayyim held no office in the congregation 
during Raphael's lifetime, as the presence of uncle 
and nephew in the same rabbinate would not have 
been looked upon with favor. Corcos is to be dis- 
tinguished from his namesake who was rabbi in 
Padua about 1620. The latter is mentioned by 
Isaac Cantarini (“ Pahad Yizhak,” p. 106) as a noted 
scholar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 106-107. 


11. Samuel Corcos: Italian rabbi of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. He was rabbi at 
Sinigaglia, where he delivered the funeral sermon at 
the burial of Mordecai Graziani, father of Abraham 
Joseph Graziani (Nov. 7, 1648). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jona, in Revue Etudes Juives, iv. 118; Kauf- 
mann, in Monatsschrift, xxxix. 352-853. 

19. Solomon Corcos : Spanish Talmudist ; flour- 
ished at the beginning of the fifteenth century. A 
responsum by Zerahiah ha-Levi, a disciple of Hasdai 
Crescas, addressed to Corcos, is included in the re- 
sponsa collection of Solomon ben Abraham Adret, 
y. 106 (Halberstamm, in * Hebr. Bibl." xii. 42). 

18. Solomon Corcos: Converted Jew, who is 
said to have embraced Christianity in 1579. Barto- 
locci states (^ Bibliotheca Rabbinica," iii. 821) that, 
under Pope Gregory XIIL, Corcos, together with 
his son Lazaro, became a Christian, and iu conse- 
quence received titles and honors. He also identi- 
fies them with Ugo and Gregory, who, according to 
a papal “motu proprio” of the year 1582, the text of 
which he cites, were raised to the nobility. Proof 
of the correctness of this assertion, however, is want- 
ing. Itis certain that neither Solomon ben David 
(No. 15) nor his grandson Solomon ben Joshua, an 
active member of the congregation in Rome as late 
as 1574, is identical with the convert referred to by 
Bartolocci. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Aus Schweren Zeiten, in Hildes- 
heimer Jubelschrift, p. 162. 

14. Solomon b. Abraham Corcos: Spanish 
Biblical scholar; flourished in the first third of the 
fourteenth century. He was a disciple of Judah 
ben Asher, and wrote in Avila (Aug., 1831) a com- 
mentary to Israeli's “ Y esod ‘Olam,” the manuscripts 
of which commentary are now in the libraries of 
Munich and Turin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. xi. 71; idem, in 
Katalog der Hebritischen Handschriften in der König- 
liche Hof- «nd Staats-Bibliothele in München, Nos. 33, 3; 
43, 10; 261, 1; Vogelstein and Rieger, as above. 

15. Solomon ben David Corcos: Italian rabbi 
in the sixteenth century. He was by birth a Span- 
iard, but, owing to the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, went to Rome with his father. As early as 
1536 he appears as rabbi; afterward, in 1940, 1542, 
as NOY pp) meo. The father of Donna Corcos 
is not identical with Solomon ben David; since 
Viterbo, in his work “Me‘on ha-Sho’alim,” which 
appeared about 1585, speaks of Solomon, Donna's 
father, as one still living; while Solomon ben Da- 
vid, in à record of March 16, 1558, is spoken of as 
deceased. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Berliner, l.c. p. 159. 
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Cordova. 


16. Yom-Tob Corcos: Spanish rabbi; flour 
ished in Monzon at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. He was one of the Jewish delegates at the 
disputation of Tortosa in 1418. Ibn Verga, who re- 
ports this fact, writes the name in his *Shebet Ye- 
hudah” (ed. Wiener, p. 68) as ntnpnp. which is 
probably only a variant of pypp (Corcos). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xi. 11; Jew. 
Quart. Rev. xii. 148. 
G. L. G. 


CORDOVA: A city in Andalusia, Spain. As 
carly as the eighth century it included Jews among 
its inhabitants. ‘They lived in a separate quarter or 
“ Juderia," one of the gates of which was called 
* Babal-Yahud," now the Almodovar gate. At this. 
gate, later known to the Moslemsas “Bab al-Huda,” 
the Jews carried on an extensive trade in silks and 
slaves. They developed considerably in numbers 
and importance under ‘Abd al-Rahman I—whose 


Bab al-Yahud or Gate of Almodovar. Formerly the Entrance to 
the Juderia at Cordova. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popper.) 


greatness is said to have been prophesied by a Jew 
—and under his successors. The Jews were not be- 
hind the Moors in their efforts to promote education 
and culture; and at the Academy of Cordova, 
founded by the califs, Jews and Moors together re- 
ceived instruction in philosophy, grammar, mathe- 
matics, botany, and evenin music. Oneof the grad- 
uafes from this academy was a Jew named Elias, 
who is referred to as a poet and asan author of syn- 
agogalverses and songs. Mention is also made of a 
Jewish musician by thename of Mansur, who is said 
to have been a. great favorite with Al-Hakim (Mari- 
ano Soriano Fuertes, * Historia de la Musica Espa- 
ñola,” i. 82, Madrid, 1855). 

In Cordova, as in Mohammedan countries gener- 
ally, the Jews enjoyed the same privileges and were 
subject to the same duties as the other inhabitants. 
They fought in the Moorish army and held govern- 
ment positions. Thecleverest Hebrew diplomat was 
Haspar IBN SHAPRUT, minister of finance under 
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` ‘Abd al-Rahman III. It was he who brought about 
the visit to Cordova of the proud queen Toda of 
Navarra with a large retinue, for the 
Hasdai ibn purpose of making an appeal to ‘Abd 
Shaprut. al-Rahman for protection and assist- 
ance. Through Hasdai’s intercession 
the scholar Moses b. Hanok, who had been exiled 
to Cordova, was liberated. Hanok was afterward 
elected to succeed the chief rabbi, Nathan, who had 
voluntarily resigned. Hasdai founded at Cordova 
a school entirely independent of the gaonate, and 
thereby established the study of the Talmud in 
Spain. Through the efforts of Hasdai, who had at- 
tracted to himself many scholars, poets, and gram- 
marians, such as Menahem b. Saruk, Dunash b. 
Labrat, and others, Cordova became the seat of 
Jewish learning. 

After Hasdai’s death (about 970) a dispute arose 
in the community concerning the rabbinical office at 
Cordova, which, aft- 
er the death of Mo- 
ses b. Hanok, was 
filled by his son. 
Many members of the 
community, espe- 
cially the rich silk- 
manufacturer Ibn 
Gau, favored Joseph 
ibn ABITUR for the 
position, The latter 
belonged to a promi- 
nent family of Cor- 
dova, and was great- 
ly superior to Hanok > 
in learning ; further- 
more, he was a poet 
of distinction and 
a master of Arabic. 
But the greater part 
of the community 
sided with Hanok. 
The dispute lasted 
for a long time, and 
was finally brought before the calif, Al-Hakim, 
who, yielding to the will of the majority, decided 
in favor of Hanok. When Jacob ibn Gau, how- 
ever, received from Mohammed Abi-Amr the ap- 
pointment of “nasi” and supreme judge of all the 
Jewish communities of Andalusia, and was elected 
by the Jews of Cordova as their chief, he removed 
Hanok from office, and, with the concurrence of the 
members of the community, recalled the banished 
Ibn Abitur as rabbi. But Ibn Abitur failed to re- 
spond to the call; and after the death of Jacob ibn 
Gau, who had meanwhile been removed from office 
and thrown into prison, Hanok was reinstated as 
rabbi, and retained his position until his death, 
which occurred on the last day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Sept. 29, 1014). 


Hanok lived long enough to witness the evil that 


came upon Cordova. After the death of Al-Mansur 
a furious civil war broke out. The Berber chieftain 
Sulaiman, who was ambitious to beruler, had united 
with Count D. Sancho of Castile; whereupon Mo- 
hammed, his rival, sent a deputation of rich Jews 
to invoke the aid of Count D. Ramon Borrell of 


Calle de Maimonides, Cordova. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popper.) 


Darcelona, who at once responded with an army. 
On hearing this, Sulaiman swore to avenge him- 
self upon the Jews; and on April 19, 


Persecu- 1018, he brokeinto Cordova, destroyed 
tions their dwellings, burned their store- 
Under houses, and drove the Jews from the 


the Moors. city; only those living in one of the 
eastern suburbs being spared. This 
was the first persecution suffered by the Jews of Spain 
(V. Balaguer, * Historia de Cataluña,” I., book iii., 
ch. v.). The most noted families of Cordova were re- 
duced to beggary and driven into exile. Joseph 
ibn Shaprut, the son of Hasdai, and the grammarian 
Jonah ibn Jannah settled at Saragossa; Samuel ibn 
Nagdelah, at Malaga. In Cordova, where, in 1117, 
a false Messiah had appeared, there remained but a 
comparatively small Jewish community; and this 
was soon subjected to new persecutions at the hands 
of the fanatical Almohades, whose leader, ‘Abd al- 
Mumin, in 1148, com- 
pelled the Jews to 
choose between Islam 
and death. Many 
underwent the for- 
mality of conversion 
tolslam; while many 
others emigrated. 
The magnificent syn- 
agogue at Cordova, 
erected by Isaac ibn 
Shaprut, father of 
Hasdai, the rabbi of 
which was the schol- 
arly Joseph ibn Zad- 
dik, became & prey 
to insatiate pillage 
by the fanatics. 
Cordova, the old 
seat of the califs and 
the birthplace of Mo- 
ses Maimonides, was 
retaken in 1236 by 
Ferdinand III., “the 
Saint" of Castile; and the Jews of the city again 
came under the jurisdiction of the canonical laws. 
The king assigned to them as their habitation 
the old Juderia, situated near the cathedral, and 
next to the fish-market (“la Pescaderia”); the 
principal street of the quarter being known as 
the “Calle de los Judios”—now the Calle de Mai- 
monides. 'This Juderia was surrounded by walls, 
and dominated by a fort. They were obliged to 
wear distinctive badges and, in accordance with 
& decree of Pope Innocent IV., to contribute a tithe 
to the clergy. As soon as the Jews, in conse- 
quence of the privileges which had been granted to 
them by Ferdinand III. (Fuero de 
Under Cordova), again felt certain of protec- 
Castilian tion, they began to build asynagogue, 


Rule. the height and magnificence of which 


aroused the wrath of the bishop and 
the chapter, who submitted a protest to the king. 
As this protest remained unheeded, however, the 
clergy turned to the pope, requesting him to forbid 
the completion of so imposing a structure. On 
April 15, 1250, Innocent IV. issued the desired pro- 
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hibition; but the structure was nevertheless com- 
pleted in the same year. The papal decree had this 
effect, however, that thereafter the Jews of Castile 
and Leon could 
not erect asyna- 
gogue without 
special permis- 
sion (Amador de 
los Rios, “ His- 
toria," i. 965 et 
seq., 996 et seq. ; 
“Boletin Acad. 
Hist.” v. 202, 
234, 961 et seq.; 
“Rev. Etudes 
Juives," ix. 157 
et seq.) Fifty- 
five years later 
anew and mag- 
nificent syna- 
gogue was built 
by the architect 
Isaac Mehab b. 
Ephraim, in the 
middle of the 
Calle de los Ju- 
dios, between 
the Place de las 
Bulas and the 
Almodovar 
gate. It was de- 
signed in the 
Moorish style, 
and had ogives 
5 meters long 
and 6 meters 
wide. The 
northern and 
southern facades 
were decorated 
with colored fa- 
ience, and bore 
Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, consisting 
principally of 
verses from the Psalms. The ornamentation of the 
western wall contained the only Arabic dedication 
to be found in any synagogue of Spain; while the 
eastern wall bore, in the form of a square, the fol- 
lowing Hebrew inscription: 


bse ayn mo py vp 
DaN DIT qn IND pns 

nyp pa vom myas now n3 
mor mab eom Ss [mp] 


(“This little sanctuary and a house of testimony was 
built in the year 75, by Isaac Mehab, son of the 
honorable Ephraim, as a temporary structure: 
Haste, O God, to rebuild Jerusalem! ") 

In nyw (*temporary," lit. “of an hour”) the 

year 75 (ny naw) is again indicated. Since 1723, 

and possibly from an earlier period, this building 

was in the possession of the Shoemakers' Gild. 

The original purposes to which it had been dedi- 

cated were unknown, In 1884, however, the 
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Decorations on the Walls of the Ancient Synagogue at Cordova. 
(From a photograph by E. N. Adler.) 


Cordova 


origin of the building was discovered by two 
academicians, D. Fidel Fita of Madrid and D. 
Romero y Barros of Cordova; and, like the two 
synagogues of 
Toledo, itisnow 
set apart as a 
national monu- 
ment (“Boletin 
Acad, Hist.” v. 
202 et seq. ; * Rev. 
Etudes Juives,” 
x. 246 et seq.). 
The history of 
the Jews in Cor- 
dova differs but 
slightly from 
that of those of 
other communi- 
ties in Castile. 
Upon the death 
of Ferdinand 
IV., his widow, 
Queen Con- 
stance, decided 
(Oct. 4, 1312) 
that a yearly 
requiem should 
be sung in mem- 
ory of her hus- 
band; the ex- 
penses to be de- 
frayed out of the 
annual revenue 
of the slaugh- 
ter-house at Cor- 
dova, aggrega- 
ting about 4,000 
maravedis. For 
about ninety 
years the Jews 
of Cordova en- 
joyed | uninter- 
rupted tranquil- 
lity, until they, 
too, became vic- 
tims of the general persecution of 1991. The clergy, 
especially the archdeacon Ferrand Martinez, had so 
persistently instigated the people of Seville and Cor- 
dovaagainst the Jews, thatin Jan., 1391, an outbreak 
was considered imminent; and in June of the same 
year massacres of the Jews spread from Seville to 
Cordova. The dwellings, storehouses, and factories 
of the Jews became a prey to the flames; virgins were 
dishonored; and men, women, and children, without 
distinction of age or condition, were shockingly 
murdered. More than two thousand corpses lay in 
the streets, the houses, and the synagogues. Many 
persons, through fear of death, decided to embrace 


Christianity; and the community, once so flourish- 


lay desolate. Of the beautiful synagogues, 
that built in 1910 alone remained, In 


Massacres. 1406 these persecutions were renewed. 

The shops and dwellings of the Jews 
were plundered or burned, and hundreds of persons 
were ruthlessly massacred. In consequence of these 
repeated cruelties the feeble king, Henry, imposed 


ings. 


Cordova 
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a fine of 40,000 doubloons upon the city of Cordova. 
Only 10,000 were paid, as the king died before the 
negotiations for a diminution of the sum had been 
completed (De los Rios, /.c. ii. 105, 361, 415 et seq. ; 
Epistle of Hasdai Crescas, in the Appendix to * She- 
bet Yehudah," ed. Wiener, p. 129). After the mas- 
sacre many Jews left Cordova and settled at Gra- 
nada, which was still under Moorish dominion. In 
1470 the “corregidor” (governor) of Cordova or- 
dered the few Jews still remaining in the city to 
be removed from the Juderia, where their ancestors 
had dwelt for centuries, and to be transferred to the 
old Alcazar. At the petition, however, of Moses 
Barchillo, president of the Jewish congregation, this 
order wasabrogated by a decree of Isabella the Cath- 
olie (March 16, 1470). 

Still more violent was the hatred against the apos- 
tate Maranos—a hatred which soon resulted in the 
formation of two parties; viz., the Old Christians, 
headed by the Bishop of Cordova and the Count of 
Cabra, and the Maranos, or New Christians, whose 
protector was the powerful Alfonso de Aguilar. 
One of the associations organized by the clergy was 
the Caridad, a society which excluded all Maranos 
without exception from membership. "The solemn 
inauguration of this society was celebrated by a 
procession on March 14, 1478. All the streets 
through which it passed were strewn with flowers; 
and all the houses—excepting those of the Maranos, 
which remained closed— were decorated with flags 
and costly carpets. As the procession reached the 
Calle de la Herreria (“street of the smiths”), in the 
vicinity of the cathedral and the Juderia, the signal 
for assault was given. A smith, Alonzo Rodriguez 
by name, seized the torch illuminating an image of 
Mary, and set fire to the house of one of the richest 
Maranos of the city—an act which he averred to 

have committed out of vengeance, be- 
Procession cause waterhad been poured from one 
of the of the windows of the house in ques- 

Caridad. tion upon the canopy under which the 

image was placed. In explanation of 
this charge it is said that a Marano girl, eight or 
ten years of age, had indeed inadvertently poured 
some water from the window. With the cry of 
“Viva la fé de Dios," the fanatical mob broke into 
the houses of the Maranos, pillaged and burned 
them, and mercilessly slaughtered the inmates. In 
order to terminate this cruelty, the governor, Al- 
fonso de Aguilar, accompanied by his brother, 
Goncalo Fernandez de Cordova, and several knights, 
ordered the smith, who acted as leader, to withdraw 
with his band. The smith answered with a volley 
of abuse, while the enraged mob attacked the gov- 
ernor, who thereupon ran the smith through with 
&lance. 'The governor's action infuriated the mob 
to such a degree that it poured into the streets in- 
habited by the Maranos—the S. Maria de Gracia, 
La Roperia (“street of the pedlers”), La Curtiduria 
(“street of the tanners”), La Alcaiceria (“the silk- 
market”), La Plateria (“street of the goldsmiths Hy 
and many others, all of which soon ran with the 
blood of the slaughtered, De Aguilar was obliged 
to withdraw to the Alcazar, which also served as a 
place of refuge for many Jewsand Maranos. After 
the storm had subsided the governor was obliged to 


leave Cordova; and he proceeded to Aguilar, whither 
he was followed by many Jews and Maranos. In 
1479 an order was issued prohibiting Maranos from 
holding public office in Cordova; and this was soon 
followed by another royal decree prohibiting Jews 
from residing in that city and in Seville under pen- 
alty of death. Nineteen years before the general 
expulsion, therefore, the Jews were obliged to dis- 
pose of their houses in Cordova at any price and 
leave the city. 

Cordova and Seville were the first to furnish vic- 
tims to the Inquisition, which afterward destroyed 
so many thousands of Maranos in those cities (sce 
INQuisrrTION) The chief autos da fé held in Cor- 
dova (and the victims at each) were: June 29, 1065 
(Jorge Mendez de Castro and Domingo Rodriguez 
de Caceres); July 6, 1666 (Diego de Herrera, Juan 
Nicolas Lopez de la Peña, Catalina de Reyna y Me- 
dina, and Antonio Gabriel de Torres); June 13, 1723 
(Miguel de Soto y Herrera, Juan Fernandez Dias and 
Simon de Molina); and April 23, 1724 (Bernardo Philip 
de Soria de Caceres and Diego de Acosta). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist. vi. 861 et seq., xxxviii. 

308 et seq. ; Rev. Etudes Juives, x. 247, xliii. 123 et seq.; Ama- 

dor de los Rios, Hist., iii. 153 ct seg., 283 et seq.; Jacobs, 

Sources, Nos. 1270, 1695. 

G. M. K. 

CORDOVA, ISAAC HEZEKIAH B. JA. 
COB: Publisher in the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the first part of the eighteenth century; son of 
Jacob b. Moses Raphael de Cordova. After a so- 
journ in Brazil, he settled in Amsterdam, where, 
like his brother Abraham, he became a printer. In 
1688 he published the Spanish sermons of Joshua 
de Silva, and in 1706-09 various other works in 
Spanish and Hebrew. He changed his residence to 
Hamburg in 1709. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl. No. 7963; Kohut, in 
Hebr. Bibl. vi. 49. 

G, M. K. 

CORDOVA, JOSHUA HEZEKIAH DE: 
Rabbi and preacher in Amsterdam about the middle 
of the eighteenth century ; author of * Sermam Moral 
que Neste K. K. de Talmud Torah Pregou em Sabb. 
Bamidbar, 5 Siwan, 5504,” Amsterdam, 1744. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 89. 

G. I K. 
CORDOVERO, ARYEH LOB (also called 
Tarcziner): Rabbi of Zamosz, Poland, at the end 
of the seventeenth century. He wrotea book called 
"Pene Aryeh Zuta” (The Face of the Lion, the 
Smaller) Wilhelmsdorf, 1720 (according to some 
printed also in Sulzbach, s.a.); the work is, accord- 
ing to Wolf, an abridgment of his larger work, 
called “Pene Aryeh Rabbah ? (The Face of the Lion, 
the Larger, an unpublished commentary on the 
Pentateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 134: Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 746; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 
p. 192; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 486. 

L. G. M. SEL. 

CORDOVERO, GEDALYAH BEN MOSES: 
Talmudic scholar; lived at Safed in the sixteenth 
century. He wasason of the famous cabalist Moses 
Cordovero, a nephew (on his mother's side) of 
the cabalist Solomon Alkabiz, and a pupil of Solo- 
mon Sagis. He edited three works of his father: 
^'Abodat Yom ha-Kippurim”; “Or Ne'erab." to 
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which he wrote a preface (Venice, 1585); * Pardes 
Rimmonim," also with a preface by him (Venice, 
1586). He further edited * Heshek Shelomoh,” the 
work of an anonymous writer (Venice, 1588), and 
compiled a glossary of all the non-Hebrew words 
occurring in the Bible, giving their equivalents in 
Spanish (Venice, 1616). In addition, a responsum 


by him is mentioned by Yom-Tob Zahalon, in his ; 


collection of responsa ($110). See Lonsano, MENA- 
HEM DE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 36b, Berlin, 
1846; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 40, No. Y: Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebr. i. 281, No. 452; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 304, No. 
GGS; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1002, No. 5118; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 187. 


L. G. M. SEL. 
CORDOVERO, MOSES. See Moses Corpo- 
VERO. 


CORDOVERO, MOSES BEN JACOB. Sce 
Moses B. JACOB CORDOVERO. 

COREO DE VIENA (“Vienna Courier"): 
Judmo-Spanish journal printed in rabbinic charac- 
ters, published at Vienna since 1870. It was for 
some years under the editorship of Adolfo de Zem- 
linski. 

G. M. Fr. 

CORFU: Most northerly of the Ionian Islands. 
The native Jews of Corfu fall into three distinct 
divisions of different origin (Greek, Spanish, and 
Apulian) and belonging to different epochs. There 
was formerly also a fourth division, that of the 
Levantines, the greater part of whom apparently 
became merged into the Italians. 

1. Greek Division: Composed of Jews who 
came from Thebes toward the end of the twelfth 
and inthe thirteenth century. Benja- 
min of Tudela, visiting the island in 
1147, found only one coreligionist, the 
dyer Joseph. A large number of Jews came to es- 
tablish themselves on the island after it had passed 
from Byzantine dominion to that of the Angevin 
kings of Naples. Many documents show that there 
were Jews in Corfu in the thirteenth century, hav- 
ing been carried thither as prisoners by King Roger 
of Sicily, who conquered Thebes (in Boeotia) and 
Corfu about 1150, or having voluntarily migrated 
from Thebes, and perhaps also from Sicily. King 
Roger had previously sent Theban Jews to the island 
for the purpose of introducing sericulture, Sicily 
being at that time under Angevin kings, who favored 
the Jews. A proof of the Theban origin of the Jews 
of Corfu is found in the word síða (^ pomegranate ”), 
from the ancient dialect of Thebes, a word used only 
by them, though their dialect is the Apulian. 

The Greek Jews (who called themselves “'Toshe- 
bim ” or * Terrieri ”) differ from the other Jews on the 
island by various customs—e.g., they celebrate the 
additional day of Purim (Shushan Purim; see Esth. 
ix. 18), while the Jews belonging to the Apulian 
synagogue celebrate only the first day. The former 
observe on the first day only the religious ceremony 
at the Temple and the small banquet, reserving the 
masquerading, the ball, and the grand banquet for 
Shushan Purim. They have also preserved Greek 
elegies for the Ninth of Ab (see specimens in “ Is- 
raelite Chronographos," No. 2, Corfu, July, 1899), 
und until recently a Greek chant was recited in their 
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synagogue on the day of Pentecost. The first com- 
plete Biblical text in modern Greek is a translation 
of Jonah (twelfth century) made for the Jews of 
Corfu. The Greek synagogue is the oldest on the 
island. Until recently it differed somewhat from 
the others in its liturgy, and the ministers officiating 
in Greck still preserve that nasal chant peculiar to 
the Greco-Oriental preachers. The Greek Jews, who 
were absorbed by the more numerous Apulians, 
forgot their language, but have retained character- 
istic words and phrases. Their family names are, 
or have been, Gesuá, Eliezer, Belleli, Moustaki, 
Naxon, De Semo, Mazza, Pangali, and Abdalá. 
At present they possess not only their own syna- 
gogue, but also their own burial-ground, called 
“the Greek cemetery.” 

2. Spanish Division: Composed of Spanish 
Jews who had lived for a time in the Two Sicilies, 
and who emigrated to Corfu at the end of the fif- 
teenth and during the sixteenth century; among 
their number was Don Isaac Abrabanel. It seems 
that these few families for a long time preserved the 
Castilian language, for in a polyglot chant which 
can not date further back than the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, there are found Spanish verses, 
together with Hebrew, Greek, Italian, and Apulian; 
and it is evident that the author of the production, 
Dr. Lazarus de Mordo, wished to incorporate into it 
all the languages or dialects then spoken by the 
Jews at Corfu. These Spaniards united with the 
Apulians, who came at the same time or a little 
later, to form the Apulian or Italian congregation. 
Their family names, of Spanish origin, are as fol- 
lows: Aboaf, Gaon, Cherido, Sarda, Razon, Castro, 
and Sforno; in addition to which there were for- 
merly Abrabanel, De Miranda, Senior, and Coronel. 
They are few in number. 

3. Apulian or Italian Division: Composed 
of Jews who had been driven (1540) from Apulia by 
Don Pedro of Toledo, viceroy of Naples. They 
were so numerous that in time they imposed upon 
their coreligionists not only their Apulian dialect, 
but also their costume. The fact that they possess 
their own synagogue and cemetery is attributed to 
the unfriendly reception which they met with at the 
hands of their Greek coreligionists. Eventually, 
however, their suffering must have softened the 
original ill will. As a matter of fact, the Greeks, 
who now constitute the majority of the Jewish pop- 
ulation, speak the despised Apulian dialect, while 
the Apulians have generally adopted the more re- 
fined Venetian. 

Many of the Apulian families have Biblical names: 
Israel, Nissim, Mattatia, Misan (yw), Azar, Baruch, 
Acco (?), Hanen, Hayyim, Elia, Levi, and Mordo 
(Mordecai); also Dente, Osno, Vivante, and Minerbo. 
The Nahamali and Maurogonato families, who be- 
long to the Italian synagogue, though they appar- 
ently should belong to the Greek, probably either 
came after Corfu had become Italianized, or else 
left their original synagogue; the latter is known 
to have been the case with the Mazza family. 
Elegies in the Apulian language for the Ninth of 
Ab have been preserved, and it is still a custom, 
even among the well-to-do classes, who have given 
up the Spanish dialect, to explain the symbolic 
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rites in Apulian (*kadesh," “u-rehoz,” “karpas,” 
ctc.) on Passover eve. The population, which to-day 
(1901) exceeds 3,000 souls, numbered 1,171 in 1760. 

The position of the Jews during the first two cen- 
turies of their establishment on the island was en- 
viable, especially toward the end of the Angevin 
régime, the princes of that house issuing decrees 

which took the Jews under their pro- 
Fourteenth tection (1317, 1394, 1364, 1365, and 
and 1970). In 1832 Philip II. of Taranto 
Fifteenth called the attention of the Corfu au- 
Centuries. thorities to the fact that his previous 
decrees (e.g., March 12, 1824) in favor 
of the Jews had not been carried out, "These privi- 
leges were renewed by his grandson, Philip IIL, in 
1870, and probably also by Robert of Anjou in 1338. 
Robert's widow, Marie de Bourbon, Empress of Con- 
stantinople, especially charged the captain of Corfu 
to see that the Jews of the island were well treated. 
The same privileges were confirmed Dec. 18, 1382, 
by Charles ITI. (Duras), King of Naples. 

Jews were often attachés of embassies sent by the 
community of Corfu to the King of Naples. In 1886 
the island voluntarily sought the protectorate of 
Venice, remaining under Venetian rule until 1797. 
Among the six ambassadors sent to that city to con- 
clude the negotiations was a Jew, David de Semo; 
while another Jew, Johama Mayeha, was a member 
of a foreign embassy in 1515. The seigniory of 
Venice, which became possessed of Corfu Jan. 1, 
1885, took the Jews under its protection. By a de- 
cree issued Jan. 92, 1887, it assimilated the Corfiote 
Jews with the other citizens in the matter of taxa- 
tion, and granted them the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, though still holding them to the distinctive 
signs in their dress. But the Christian Cortiotes, 
jealous of the commercial success of the Jews, re- 
peatedly sent delegates to the Senate of Venice to 
petition forhumiliating measures against them ; and 
in time the Senate weakly yielded. It did indeed 
deny the request for permission to stone the Jews 
("de Judeis lapidandis"), made by the embassy 
of Corfiote patricians that came to Venice in 1406; 
but in order to satisfy the embassy, it decreed that 
the Jews should wear thenceforth on the front of 
their dress a yellow wheel or disk as large as a cake 
of bread, and the women yellow veils on their heads, 
under penalty of 300 ducats for non-compliance. It 
also forbade them to acquire houses or lands out- 
side the city or outside the Jewry. 

At the instance of a Jewish deputy, the physi- 
cian Master Angelus, the Senate abrogated this de- 
cree in 1408, and in 1428 confirmed to the Jews the 
proprietary rights in their houses, and, upon the 
whole, recognized, as had its predecessors, the great 
services rendered by the Jews to the city. "They 
carried on an extensive commerce and contributed 
more than their share to works of public utility 

(construction of walls, fountains, etc.), 

Jews to the running expenses of the city, 
Protected. and to public loans. Many docu- 
ments remain, dating from the time of 

the Byzantine emperors, the kings of Naples, and 
the republic of Venice, testifying to these acts of 
patriotism on the part of the Jews. For this 
reason there was never a ghetto at Corfu, in the ex- 


act sense of the word; and when in 1571 the republie 


of Venice expelled the Jews from its dominions, it 
excepted those of Corfu. By a strange combination 
of circumstances the republic of Venice, which, on 
its accession to power, had apparently awakened 
among the inhabitants the spirit of hatred and con- 
tempt against the Jews, protected these very Jews 
as soon as it recognized their utility to the state. 

Documents are extant which show that the Jews 
knew how to defend their ancient rights. One of 
these, dating from 1425, is especially noteworthy. 
According to this document an attempt was made 
to force the Jews to tear down their houses, on the 
pretext of erecting upon the sites new walls for the 
city; whereupon the Jews reminded the magistrate 
that at the cession of the island a clause placed 
them on an equal footing with their fellow citizens, 
and (adds the document) “dicunt et afirmant se esse 
cives et habitatores Korphoy.” Eventually, how- 
ever, they were compelled to yield to the demand, 
and consequently dispersed over the entire city, 
to the great scandal of the Christians. They lived 
thus more than a hundred years without being 
molested. 

About 1524 the Corfiote Christians began to pro- 
test against this close neighborhood, and sent an 
embassy to Venice to petition that the Jews be con- 
fined to a special quarter. The republic thereupon 
issued a ducal order to that effect, which, however, 
for unknown reasons (possibly at the instance of the 
Jews themselves) remained a dead letter. On Oct. 
28, 1578, the brothers Menahem and Aaron Mozza 
received from the doge, Nicholas de Ponte, a con- 
firmation of theancient privileges of the Corfu Jews. 
They were expressly exempted from the levy of 
50,000 scudi placed upon the Jews by the Venetian 
Senate July 12, 1578. Petition followed petition 
(1532, 1546, 1562, 1592), but only after the lapse of à 
hundred years (1622) were the Jews restricted to a spe- 
cial quarter (near the old fortifications at the Porta 
Reale and the Via Schulemburg), which still exists. 
This was not more of a ghetto than the old quarter 
had been; fora number of Christians lived there, 
and, unlike the ghetto at Zante and elsewhere, it 
had no gates to be closed at night. 

The larger number of Jews followed some handi- 
craft, and the rich ones were engaged in commerce, 
acquiring great wealth. They were devoted to 
their country, fighting for it and giving freely of 
their money, as may be seen from the written testi- 
monials they obtained from the Venetian governors 

when the latter laid down their oflice 


Oc- and left the island. In 1431 they lent 
cupations. the Venetian Senate 8,000 ducats. In 


the seventeenth century they aided the 
Venetian armies with money during the disastrous 
wars with Crete and the Peloponnesus. But in 
1656 the captain of the island levied a tax of 10,060 
reals upon them, though they had declared them- 
selves ready to pay 500 ducats a year for military 
purposes. The Jews protested, and on Oct. 25 the 
Senate ordered the money to be returned. In 1716 
they bravely assisted in defending the island of 
Corfu against the Turks. Two documents testify- 
ing to their exceptional heroism are extant. One 
of these, written by the Venetian generalissimo 
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himself, Count de Schulemburg, tells of the re- 
markable conduct of the Jewish community; the 
other, prepared by the governor-general of Venice, 
Count Loredan, is in favor of Mardochée Mordo 
(Barbanera), who particularly distinguished him- 
self. Furthermore, the aide-de-camp of Schulem- 
burg, the Corfiote strategos, writes that, of all 
the inhabitants, the Jews rendered the most signal 
services. This deliverance is solemnly commem- 
orated every year on Aug. 6. ` 

In the seventeenth century there were 500 Jewish 
families at Corfu, and in the eighteenth 1,171 Jews, 
according to the statistics of the governor Grimani. 
About this time the Corfiote Christians were greatly 
excited over the conversion to Christianity of the 
Jewess Rachel, daughter of the rich merchant Vi- 
vante. Notwithstanding all their difficulties, the 
Jews still enjoyed some rights. Aside from the 
profession of medicine, which they practised every- 
where, they were allowed at Corfu (certainly at a 
very early time) to practise law. It is true that a 
decree of May 14, 1637, inhibited the Jews of Venice 
from practising law; but although the attempt had 

been made to extend this inhibition to 

Seven- Corfu in 1679, it was withdrawn May 
teenth and 7, 1680. In 1654 Mordecai Cohen was 

Eight- granted a special authorization to de- 
eenth fend his coreligionists at the bar. Ac- 
Centuries. cording toan ordinance of 1698, twenty 
candidates were admitted to the bar 
in that year, among them being seven Jews; namely, 
Mordecai Cohen, Elia Cohen di Mordecai, Joshua 
Forte, Matthew Forte, Solomon Nacamulli, Abra- 
ham Pipi, and Abraham Israele. When in 1728 a 
tax was levied upon the Jews of Dalmatia and of 
Venice, those of Corfu were again exempted, because 
of their ancient privileges. They were likewise 
exempted from the restraints put upon the Venice 
Jewsin 1771. In 1774 orders were sent to Gen. 
Antonio Renier to remove the Jewish lawyers from 
the court. Renier'sreport on the subject was, how- 
ever, so favorable to the Jews of Corfu that on Aug. 
96 he received orders that they were in no way to 
be further molested. 

While Corfu was under French dominion (1797- 
{799 and 1805-15) the Jews enjoyed all the rights of 
citizenship, and their rabbi ranked with the Catholic 
bishop and the Orthodox archbishop. But when, 
together with the other Ionian islands, it formed a 
republic under the protectorate of England (1815- 
1863), the Jews were not only forbidden to practise 
inthecourts, but lost all their rights. When Corfu 
was annexed to Greece the Jews of the former, as 
well, as of Chalcis (Euboea) became entitled to full 
civil and political rights, for the Grecian constitu- 
tion makes no religious distinctions. That they 
entered into the enjoyment of these rights was due 
in large measure to the initiative of Ad. Crémieux, 
who in 1864 called the attention of the Ionian Senate 
to their situation. Sinee then Jews have figured 
among the municipal councilors of the island; e.g., 
Dr. Victor Semo, Joseph Nacamulli, Raphael Gesuã, 
ete. Elia de Mordo, merchant, was the first assessor; 
and there have been three notaries and several other 
Jewish government officials. 

In 1891 some evil-minded Christians of the island 
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created a scandal in order to hinder the Corfiote 
Jews from participating in the elections. A little 
Jewish girl, Rubina Sarda, was killed, probably by 
some of these anti-Semites, and the report was 
spread that a Christian child had been slain for 
ritual purposes, thereby arousing the op position of 
the populace against the Jews. Most of the latter 
were obliged to leave the place in order to escape a 
massacre. Although the impartial Greek press dis- 
closed the plot, the instigators, protected, it is said, 
by high personages, were not punished. 

Until the annexation the community of Corfu 

was governed by two councils of administration 
(one for each congregation), whose de- 
cisions regarding communal matters 
were sanctioned by the government. 
Each congregation had two syndics 
(*memunim?) and two parnassim. During the 
Venetian régime the syndics were elected every 
year by the council in the palace of the governor. 
They were responsible for order in their district, and 
occupied the office of conciliators and ediles. They 
attended the public ceremonies of the governor in 
their costume of cloth, the costume of the Christian 
syndics being of silk. Under the British protect- 
orate the interference of the government in com- 
munal matters was limited to the presence of a ser- 
geant-at-arms of the municipality at the conferences 
of thecouncil. The two councils assembled together 
when questions of general interest were to be dis- 
cussed. Since the annexation the government has 
had nothing whatever to do with communal affairs, 
the rabbis filling the position of civic officials. The 
two synagogues have been under one administra- 
tion and one council since 1891. 
Religious studies formerly flourished in Greece, 
and especially in Corfu. Anew impetus must have 
been given to these studies after the 
advent of the Apulian Jews, in whose 
communities they were assiduously 
cultivated. The paraphrase of the Bible verse 
“From Bari goeth forth the Law, and God's word 
from Otranto," is well known. David b. Hayyim 
ha-Kohen, the chief rabbi of Padua in the fifteenth 
century, was of Corfu. Moses ha-Kohen, rabbi 
of Corfu, wrote (1580-1600) a poetical version of 
the story of Esther, entitled “ Yashir Mosheh ” (ed. 
princeps, of David Mazza, Mantua, 1612). Mazza 
calls himself the most humble of the disciples of the 
chief rabbi Kohen, and in his preface announces the 
early publication of a work by himself, à commen- 
tary on Canticles. The following rabbis have lived 
at Corfu within the last two centuries: Joseph ha- 
Kohen, Menahem b. Samuel Vivante (about 1710), 
Eliezer de Mordo, Mordecai Hayyim Elie Mordo, 
Hayyim Shab. Jos. ha-Kohen (about 1744), Elia 
Menahem ha-Kohen (died 1803), Jeshurun Hai-Penso, 
Raphael Eliezer Shabbethai Semo, and Abraham 
Hayyim Caliman Ferro (died 1820), all of whom were 
Corfiotes except, perhaps, R. Penso (probably identi- 
cal with a physician of the same name known to 
have lived in Corfu. The last of the native rabbis 
to officiate was R. Ferro. 

Strangers were henceforth summoned to the office, 
the first of these being the chief rabbi Rabi Shem- 
Tob Amarilio, a native of Salonica, who occupied 
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the chair of Corfu until 1830. This rabbi, who sub- 
sequently went to Larissa, Thessaly, was a great 


Talmudist, and left a large number of manuscripts, | 


chiefly sermons, which are still preserved at Larissa. 
He was succeeded at Corfu by the chief rabbi (Nb 
Nw'tp = "the pious sage”) Judah Bibas of Gibral- 
tar (or of Morocco), who had a large following there. 
Bibas left Corfu in 1852, going to Hebron, where he 
died shortly after hisarrival. During the following 
six years the pulpit of Corfu was occupied by Moses 
Israel Hazan of Jerusalem, distinguished as an ora- 
tor and writer, after whose departure it remained 
vacant for about five years, when it was again occu- 
pied (1865) for six years by the pious and learned R. 
Isaac Raphael Tedeschi, an octogenarian, who be- 
came later the grand rabbi in his native place, An- 
cona. An important event during his rabbinate 
was the official visit of King George of Greece to 
the Apulian temple, June 5, 1869. 

Four years after the departure of R. Tedeschi the 
pulpit of Corfu was oceupied by the grand rabbi 
Joseph Emmanuel Levi (1875) of Italy, previously 
rabbi of Mondovi and Cuneo, Piedmont, who held 
the position until his death in 1887. He founded 

the girls’ school and the institute of 

Joseph arts and crafts, organized lotteries for 

Emmanuel charitable purposes, and by his virtues 
Levi. won the support of the government 
and the people. Before his arrival he 
had written a good French grammar for Italians, 
and from 1878 to 1885 he published the review 
" Mosé Antologia Israelitica." At his death the 
government took charge of his funeral, burying him 
with the military honors due to a general. He died 
a poor man. In 1888 the community of Corfu called 
as rabbi the Rev. Alexander da Fano, then occupy- 
ing the pulpit at Reggio (Italy), who after four 
years went to the grand rabbinate of Milan. R. 
Fano was distinguished by his pious eloquence and 
his kind heart. He tried in vain to found a kinder- 
garten in Corfu. From 1900 till May, 1902, the 
pulpit of Corfu was occupied by Nathan Levy, a 
graduate of the seminary of Paris. 

Among the Jewish physicians of note may be men- 
tioned the Cesanas (father and son); Aboaf, the elder; 
Emmanuel Sipilli, surgeon in the Venetian army; 
Jacob and Mare Cohen, also army surgeons; Moses 
Sipilli; Lazarus and Shabbethai de Mordo; and 
especially Lazarus de Mordo, the younger (1744- 
1823), a member of the Ionian academy; and Cæsar 
UsraLrIO. Of Cypriote origin are the ophthalmol- 
ogist Maimonides Levi; Victor de Semo, the director 
of the city hospital at Pisa, and Victor Belleliat 
Port Said. 

The * Cronica Israelitica" (1861-63), a political and 
literary journal, aimed to bring about the political 
‘emancipation of the Ionian Jews. It was edited by 

Joseph Nahamali (died 1886), who was 
Periodicals also the author of a grammar of the 


and Greek language, a translation of the 
Belles- daily prayers, and a Greek translation 
Lettres. of the Pirke Abot. From 1864 to 1879 


he also edited at intervals the Italian 
weekly review called “Famiglia Israelitica,” a peri- 
odical devoted to light literature. Nahamali was 
president of the community, and an indefatigable 
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promoter of education among the people. In 1878 
the grand rabbi Levi, began, the publication of 
“ Mosé, Antologia Israelitica " (which was suspended 
in 1885); and in 1899 the Greek monthly *Is. 
raclite Chronographos" was established by M. 
Caimi. 'The purpose of this periodical was to ac- 
quaint the Christian population with Judaism and 
the legitimate aspirations of the Jews and to create 
a rallying-point for the Greek Jews. Prof. Maimon 
Ventura of Egypt has published some poems in 
classical Hebrew; and the former grand rabbi of 
Corfu, Alexander da Fano, is theauthor of a volume 
of prayers, entitled * Preghiere " (1889). Dr. Lazarus 
BELLELI has written (1890) a valuable study on the 
Greek Bible of Constantinople. Sp. C. Papageorgi 
and M. Caimi published the dirges sung in privato 
houses and synagogues in Corfu; and the former 
presented to the Orientalists' congress at Berlin 
& Greek hymn at one time used on the Pentecost 
festival, and originally sung in alternate Hebrew 
and Greek verses (see “Jew. Chron." July 26, 
1901, p. 25). Prof. Dario Levi occupied in 1899 a 
chair at the Academy of Lacedogna, Italy. Alex- 
ander Levi (born 1871), an eminent sculptor, is estab- 
lished at Naples. 

About 1840 a struggle broke out between the 
Orthodox members of the community and the Re- 
formers, the former calling themselves * Marrochini,” 
from “ Morocco," the alleged birthplace of R. Bibas, 
and the latter “Sabbatini,” perhaps 
after a certain *Shabbethai," one of 
the leaders of the party. The struggle 
was bitter, dividing the community 

anthropic into two hostile camps, which carried 

In- their differences even into the streets. 

stitutions. The reformers founded the Hebrew 

institute. "The pietists eventually ob- 

tained supremacy over the Sabbatini, who, it seems, 
constituted a secret society. 

Two parochial schools for girls and boys have 
been founded, the expenses for general instruction 
being defrayed by the government and those for 
Hebrew by the community, the rabbi himself con- 
ducting the advanced class in this branch. The 
children of the well-to-do class attend the public 
high school. ‘There is a committee on philanthropy, 
which derives its revenues from voluntary contri- 
butions; this being the only relief society, with 
the exception of the two burial associations (“ ge- 
milut hasadim ”), one for each congregation. No be- 
quests of any importance have been left to the com- 
munity, excepting those of Samuel Gaon to the city 
hospital. 

The Apulian congregation has three temples, two 
of them large and the other small but attractive. 

In the two larger temples the women’s 


Educa- 
tional and 
Phil- 


Syna- gallery is supported by stone pillars. 
gogues; The large Apulian temple has a very 
Rite. fine mahogany Ark and reading-desk ; 


while the temple of the Greek congre- 
gation is an immense structure devoid of pillars on 
the sides and containing a splendid ancient reading- 
desk designed in the Corinthian style and constructed 
of white wood, with well-preserved gildings. The 
rite of Corfu has in some respects the same peculiari- 
tiesas hasthe Roman. Among those who have com- 
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posed liturgic additions to this rite are Mazzal-Tob, 
Isaac ben Abraham, Abraham b. Gabriel b. Mordecai, 
and Moses ha-Kohen. Joseph b. Abraham, the com- 
mentator of the Mahzor, lived in Corfu in1554. The 
details of the Corfu rite may be seen in Bodleian 
MS. No. 1082 (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
col. 975) and in those of the Montefiore Library in 


London (Hirschfeld, in " Jew. Quart. Rev." xiv. 895 


ct seq.). 


Among the customs still peculiar to the Jews of 


orfu may be mentioned that of celebrating the 
third night after a birth, when the Three Fates are 
believed to visit the child and pronounce its destiny. 
Gold coins and rue twigs are placed in the linen of 
the child, and visitors are treated to * kukkudi," a 
dish made of boiled wheat, pomegranate, and cur- 
rants. This festival is called “ Mire "(Moirai) The 
game of knuckle-bones (“astragali”) has survived in 
its ancient form among the Corfiote Jews (“ Jew. 
Chron.” Sept. 19, 1902), p. 23. 

Many Jews of Corfu are dealers in oil and manu- 
factured goods. Others are engaged in manufactur- 
ing umbrellas, hats, artificial flowers, 
shoes, tinware, and jewelry, and a 
number are employed as grocers, 
printers, and tailors. The population in,1901 num- 
bered 5,000 Jews in a total of 25,000 inhabitants. 
On account of adverse business conditions many of 
the Jewsare now (1901) emigrating to Egypt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Franco, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxiii. 45; J. 
A. Romanos, in Hestia, Athens, June 16, 93, 30, 1891; re- 
printed in Rev. Etudes J'uives, xxiii. 63 et seq.; 1. Lévi, ib. 


xxvi. 206; Kaufmann, ib. xxxii. 226 et seq., xxxiii. 64 Et Sedna 


xxxiv. 203 et seq.: Zunz, Ritus, p. 82; Bulletin de v Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, 1891, pp. 48 et seq.; L. Belleli, in Jew. 
Chron. p. 28, London, 1902. 
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G. 

CORI (Chore): Village of Campania, Italy, 
about thirty miles from Rome. There is a small Jew- 
ish community there, the origin of which is not posi- 
tively known, though it is probable that it was formed 
by settlers from Rome. The community is first men- 
tioned in a document dated 1535, where it is stated 
that of the Turkish tax imposed upon Rome, the 
community, as “ vicesima,” paid about one-eighth 
(amounting to the twentieth part of all its prop- 
erty). In 1586 the community was granted permis- 
sion to move its synagogue to another site. Owing 
to persecutions, the community of Cori, like most of 
the others in the Papal States, rapidly declined in the 
next few years, the taxes turned over to the state by 
the head of the community, Sabatismus Amedei, in 
1549 showing a material decrease. In 1566, after the 
Jews ofthe pontifical states had lost all their rights by 
the bull of Paul IV., and after the murderer of Abra- 
ham b. Bezalel of Cori had gone unpunished,the com- 
munity, then numbering about 200 persons, resolved 
to emigrate to Palestine under the leadership of 
its rabbi, Michael Gallico, and join the Jewish 
colony founded at Tiberias by Don Joseph Nasi. 
The expenses were to be covered by a collection 
among its Italian coreli gionists. It is not known 
whether the emigration was successfully carried out. 
In fact, there was still a small number of Jews 
there in 1569, paying a reduced tax-rate. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kaufmann, in Jew. Quart. Rev. ii. 297; Stern, 

P E Beiträge, i. 77, 81, 90, 175. LE 
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Statistics. 


CORIANDER: An umbelliferous plant with 
white blossoms, which is peculiar to the Mediterra- 
nean district (Coriandrum sativum). It is widely 
cultivated in the East, and grows wild in Egyptand 
Palestine. It is especially abundant in the valley of 
the Jordan. Its fruits or seeds, which’ have a dis- 
tinctly aromatic flavor, are used in the preparation 
of confectionery and also in ordinary cooking. They 
are employed medicinally to produce a stimulative 
effect and to relieve flatulence. 

The only allusions to the plant in the Bible are 
in Ex. xvi. 81; Num. xi. 7, where the seeds are 
compared to MANNA. 

The Hebrew name “gad” was thought by La- 
garde to be of Indo-European origin (* Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen," p. 57). Itis probably not connected 
with any Semitic root (compare Löw, “ Aramäische 
Pflanzennamen,” No. 155). By some scholars it is 
identified with “goid,” which the Scholiast in Dios- 
corides, iii. 64 states is the Punic equivalent of xópiov 
(* coriandrum"). This Greek name is probably de- 
rived from xépic (“bug”), owing to the unpleasant 
odor emitted by the plant when handled, which is 
highly suggestive of the effuvium of the bedbug. 
The Aramaic name “kusbara” appears in modern 
Greek in the form * kusbaras," which has supplanted 
the older name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. B. Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, 
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CORIAT: Jewish family of Morocco. In 1812 
there appeared at Pisa a Hebrew work, under the 
title “Zekut Abot," in which three members of this 
family collaborated—Judah, his son Abraham, and 
his grandson Judah. This book contains an account 
of the religious customs of the Jews of Morocco, and 
gives their names, as wellas the names of the places 
in Morocco inhabited by Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, s.v. 

Zekut Abot. 

S. M. FR. 

CORINALDI, DAVID HAYYIM: Italian 
rabbi and author of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He was a pupil of N. Pincherle, and 
rabbi at Reggio, Leghorn, and Triest. He wrote 
“Bet Dawid” (House of David), on the Mishnah; at 
the end of his work are diagrams relating to certain 
halakie points, and showing considerable mathe- 
matical knowledge (Amsterdam, 1738-89). Corin- 
aldi also wrote notices on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, part 
of which were published by Azulai. 'There is, be- 
sides, a manuscript collection of sermons delivered in 
Triest, and an article, under the title * Dibre Shalom 
we-Emet," on the short } found in the word “sha- 
lom? (Num. xxv. 12). In this MS. are also some 
critical notes against David Pardo, author of “ Sho- 
shannim le-Dawid,” which had caused a conflict 
between the two rabbis. They were, however, in- 
duced to sink their differences by the intervention 
of the rabbis of Leghorn. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 253: Preface to 

n second partof Shoshannim le-Dawid; Ha-Maggid, xix. 
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CORINTH: A city in ancient Argos, Greece, 
and the center of the cult of Aphrodite. Jews lived 
here, as in the other cities of Greece (Philo, * Lega- 


Corinth 
Cornwall 


tio ad Caium,” § 86), although little is known of 
their history. Theapostle Paul preached Christian- 
ity in the synagogue of Corinth for eighteen months, 
and baptized the archisynagogue Crispus (I Cor. i. 
14); but he was reviled by the other Jews and ac- 
cused before the governor, Junius Annus Gallio 
(53 C.E.) The latter, however, contemptuously de- 
clined to have anything to do with the religious 
quarrels of the Jews; and the populace maltreated 
before his eyes the archisynagogue Sosthenes (Acts 
xviii. 12-17), who was probably the inefticient suc- 
cessor of Crispus. 

The occurrence of this scandalous affair in the 
very presence of the Roman governor shows that 
there werea large number of Jewsat Corinth. They 
seem to have had a preference for that city; for 
Aquila and his wife Priscilla, who came originally 
from Pontus, went to Corinth with the Jews who 
were driven from Rome. Silas and Timothy, also, 
went there from Macedonia (Acts xviii. 2-5). 

Pharisaic Judeo-Christians were the cause of 
much dissension in the young Christian community 
(II Cor. iii. 1, x. 18, xi. 5); for they objected to the 
celibacy of their Christian brethren (I Cor. vii. 1); 
and the Christian community was probably obliged 
to take a stand against the immorality that prevailed 
in certain circles (I Cor. v. 9-11, vi. 19-19; II Cor. 
xii. 21). These conditions have given rise to the 
modern hypothesis that the Jewish Book of Jubi- 
lees—which insists upon marital fidelity and con- 
demns unchastity— was directed against the immor- 
ality at Corinth (Singer, * Das Buch der Jubilüen," 
p. 200, Stuhlweissenburg, 1898). 

Corinth was a great center of art, and its influence 
spread as far as Judea. Josephus, in describing the 
Temple of Solomon, mentions the Corinthian sty le 
of architecture (“ Ant. ” viii. 5, 8 2). This, however, 
is an anachronism, and is copied from the descrip- 
tion of the Herodian Temple, which had a number 
of columns in the Corinthian style (2b. xv. 11, S 9). 
There were splendid Corinthian candlesticks in the 
palace of Agrippa IL at Tiberias (Josephus, “ Vita,” 
§ 13) The Corinthian bronze that Pliny praises 
(* Historia Naturalis," xxxiv. 1, 5 B) was prized at 
Jerusalem (Josephus, “B. J.” v. 5, € 8), and is also 
mentioned in rabbinical sources (Tosef., Yoma, ii. 4; 
Bab. 38a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 378; Schiirer, 
Ce 3d ed., iii. 26; Krauss, Lehnworter, li. 543, Berlin, 
J. S. Kn. 


CORMCRANT: The translation given in the 
Bible (Lev. xi 17; Deut. xiv. 17) of the Hebrew 
word Jot. In these passages it is specified as one 
of the unclean fowls. The A. V. (Isa, xxxiv. 11; 
Zeph. ii. 14) gives “cormorant” as the transla- 
tion of ANP; but the R. V. renders it correctly as 
“pelican.” Tristram, Post, and others agree that 
the derivation of the word from a root signifying 

“plunger” indicates the bird known to-day as Pha. 
lacrocorax carbo, which is abundant on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Palestine and in the valley of the 
Jordan. Its classification among the unclean birds 
is due to the fact that it feeds upon fish. Its name 
indicates its characteristic of plunging into the 
water to catch its prey. Its habits seem to be 
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similar to those of the tern or gull of Western 


waters. 
E. G. H. I. M. P. 
CORN (11): The seeds of cereal plants. (1) Bar- 


ley (*se'orah ”), which was and still is the most con- 
mon grain of Palestine, is the ordinary food of horses, 
asses, and oxen. (2) Beans (* pol") were alsoin very 
general use. "They were brought to David on his 
flight from Absalom (II Sam. xvii. 28), and were one 
of the ingredients which Ezekiel was commanded 
to mix with his bread (Ezek. iv. 9). (8) Fitches, or 
vetches (“kezah”), really the seed of the nutmeg- 
flower (bot. Nigella sativa), were no doubt used as a 
condiment sprinkled over cakes, as at 

Indicates the present day (see Tristram, “ Natu- 
Various ral History of the Bible," p. 444). (4) 
Grains. Lentils (“‘adashim”) were a sort of 
vetch, grown in poor soil and a 

mixed with meal for bread. (5) Millet (*dohan" 
bot. Panicum miliaceum) was and is used in baking o 
certain sweet cakes. Compare Ezek. iv. 9, where 
the prophet is commanded to use millet in making 
his bread. (6) Pulse (*zera'im") was a general 
hame including most edible seeds, such as millet, 
peas, ete. (7) Vetch (“kussemet”; bot. Vicia ervilia) 
is wrongly translated “rye” in the A. V. (see Ex. 


ix. 92; Isa. xxviii. 25). Rye is unknown in Pales- 
tine. (8) The mostimportant grain of ancient times 


was undoubtedly wheat (“hittah”). Compare the 
wheat-harvest mentioned in Gen. xxx. 14. 

The following are the most important terms used 
in the O. 'T. in connection with corn: 

“ Abib,” “fresh young ears of corn” (Lev. ii. 14; 
R. V. “corn inthe ear”; “grain of wheat"). “Bar,” 
literally “clean, winnowed corn” (compare modern 
Arab. “burr,” and Gen. xl. 49; Prov. xi. 26). “ Belil,” 

“cattle-fodder” (Job xxiv. 6; A. V. 
Terms “mingled corn, dredge”). “Dagan,” 
for Corn in as indicated above, was the general 
O. T. term for corn or grain. It is very com- 
monly used with “tirosh,” “must, 
wine" (Deut. xxxiii. 2). Itis probably not connected 
with the god-name Dacon. “Geresh” (Lev. ii. 14. 
16), “beaten corn”; R. V. “bruised corn.” “Karmel” 
(II Kings iv. 42), “ears of corn”; better, “fruit, 
garden-produce.” “‘Abur” (Josh. v. 11), “old corn”: 
R. V. in marg. “produce,” “corn.” **'Aremah" 
(Ruth iii. 7), “heap of corn.” “Kali” (I Sam. xvii. 
17) “parched corn.” “Kemah,” “standing corn” 
(compare Judges xv. 5, where it is stated that Sam- 
son tied firebrands to the tails of foxes and loosed 
them in the Philistines’ standing grain)  *Ripot" 
(II Sam. xii. 19), “bruised corn." “Sheber” (from 
the root meaning * to break"), perhaps “ broken corn,” 
or “that which breaks the hunger” (Gen. xlii. 1). 
or simply “that which breaks the fast" (“sheber 
ra‘abon”; compare tb., verse 19); from this the de- 
nominative “hishbir,” “ sell corn. »  *Shibbolet ” 
(Ruth ii. 2; Gen. xli. 5), “ear of corn” (Greek 
cráyve, Matt. xii. 1; Mark ii. ay 

Grain was reaped at about knec-height from the 
ground, quite near the ear. It was gathered up in 
the reapers’ bosoms and tied into sheaves, which 
were then carried on pack-animals to the threshing- 
floor (“ goren ”), an open space exposed to the wind. 
Here it was threshed, either by the hoofs of cattle. 
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which were driven around the floor on the spread-out 
grain, or by mechanical means. Of the latter the 
“morag” was the most important. 
Reaping This wasa heavy sledge with a rough 
and bottom which was weighted both by 
Threshing. stones and by the driver, who stood 
| upon it or else sat upon it on a stool 
(sce AGRICULTURE). The grain was then winnowed 
by being, for example, thrown into the air both by 
the “fan” (A. V.), more properly “fork,” and by the 
*grain-shovel." The grain which fell back was 
heaped up (Ruth iii. 7) separately from the straw, 
which was reserved for fodder (Isa. xi. 7). The chaff 
was, of course, blown away. 

Very little is known about the nature of the 
storage-places for grain mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. At the present day grain is kept in under- 
ground chambers, which are usually hewn out of 
the rock, but sometimes dug in soft soil. 

J. JR. 


« CORNER-STONE." 


CORNER-STONE: The laying of the corner- 
or foundation-stone (735 JIN, DTD ‘N, or TDD N) 
(Job xxxviii. 4-6; Ps. xviii. 15, xxiv. 2) of the earth 
by the Creator is a conception borrowed from Baby- 
lonian CoswocoxNy, the earth being regarded as a 
huge mountain piled upon the abyss (Job xxvi. 
7; “Journal Asiatique," ix. 101; Prayer of Manas- 
ses: compare Ps. xviii. 7; Micah vi. 2; Deut. xxxii. 
99 

The laying of the corner-stone of a city or of a 
great structure was the occasion of a solemn rite in 
ancienttimes. Tothe pagan mind it appeared as an 
undertaking provoking the jealousy of the deity 
unless some bloody sacrifice was offered to pacify 
him (see Tylor, ^Primitive Culture," pp. 104-108). 
Henceforth the foundation-stone, or the threshold 
beneath which the sacrificial blood was shed, re- 
mained the seat of the guardian spirit of the edifice, 
and hence the altar of the household (see H. Clay 
Trumbull, “The Threshold Covenant,” New York, 
1896). The finding by Nabunahid, the last Baby- 
lonian king (556-538 B.c.), of the foundation-stone 
of the temple of Istar, built by Sargon I. 3800 B.C., 
is related as a triumph in his inscription (Schrader, 
* K. B." 1890, iii. 85), and the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone for his restoration of the temple of Nebo, 
with all the solemnities connected therewith, is de- 
scribed in another inscription (Schrader, /.c. iii. 5). 

The story of HIEL the Bethelite, who rebuilt Jeri- 
cho, laying *the foundation thereof in Abiram, his 
first-born," and setting up *the gates thereof in his 
youngest son” (I Kings xvi. 84; Josh. vi. 26), seems 
to be connected with the primitive custom of laying 
foundations with blood, as, indeed, skulls were 
found built in with the brickwork when the tower 
(*zikkurat") of the temple of Bel at Nippur was 
excavated (see “Jour. Bibl. Lit.” 1896, xvi. 11, and 
Cheyne and Black,“ Encyc. Bibl.” s.v. ^ Hiel”). The 
Midrash also knows of Hebrews who were immured 
in buildings in Egypt (Ex. R. v.; compare Trum- 
bull, /.e. pp. 47 et seq., and Simrock, “ Handbuch der 
Deutschen Mythologie,” 1874, p. 57). One of the 
many symbolical names given to the terraced tower 
of the temple of Bel-Marduk was “the foundation- 
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. and Zech. iii. 9, iv. 9-10, viii. 9). 


stone of heaven and earth” (Jastrow, “Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria," p. 639). 

The same importance seems to have been attrib- 
uted also to the foundation-stone of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. In I Kings v. 17, vii. 9, the costly 
wrought stones used for the foundation of Solomon's 
Temple are described, and in I Kings vi. 37 the time 
of the laying of the corner-stone is especially men- 
tioned. In Ezra iii. 10-11 the solemnities at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Second Temple by 
Zerubbabel are detailed (see also Hag. ii. 15, 13-23, 
Indeed, the exilic 
seer must have been familiar with solemn corner- 
stone rites when picturing the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem (Isa. liv. 11; compare li. 1), just as Isaiah was 
when predicting a new and “tried and precious cor- 
ner-stone of sure foundation ” for Zion (Isa. xxviii. 16 
et seg. ; compare xiv. 82, Hebr.). The fragmentary 
beginning of Ps. Ixxxvii obviously refers to the 
foundation-stone of Zion as the most sacred spot of 
the earth, and the rabbinical “eben shetiyyah” (the 
foundation-stone of the world, Yoma 54b) is but the 
proof of a continuous popular tradition. But that 
here also the ancient rite of some blood-sacritice was 
not altogether forgotten, seems to be indicated by 
the connection, preserved at least in the Book of 
Chronicles, between the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Temple and the sacrifice offered by David for 
the cessation of the plague, at the threshing-floor of 
Ornan the Jebusite (II Chron. iii. 1-3; compare I 
Chron. xxi. 18-81 with II Sam. xxiv.). 

The ceremonious laying of the corner-stone of 
public buildings, especially of religious and chari- 
table institutions, has become a universal custom, 
and was adopted by the Jews during the last century. 
The ceremony consists of placing an appropriate 
record or memorial in the hollow part of the stone 
beneath, and then of laying in place the corner- 
stone, accompanied by certain solemn forms. See 
also CONSECRATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black. Encyc. Bibl.; Hastings, 
Dict. Bible, s.v. Corner-Stone and Foundation. 
K. 


CORNWALL: Extreme southwest county of 
England; distinguished in early days by the tin- 
mines which are said to have been visited by the Phe- 
nicians. Some of the relics of the old workings are 
still called * Jews’ tin " and “ Jews’ houses.” There is 
a town in Cornwall known as * Market Jew ” (modern 
Marazion). Prof. Max Müller suggested that this was 
a folk etymology for * Thursdaies market " (^ Marhas 
diow ”), but there is distinct evidence of the connec- 
tion of the Jews with the stannaries or tin-mines 
of Cornwall in the reign of King John, when they 
farmed the whole product of the mines for 100 
marks, one-tenth of which was paid as a tithe to the 
Bishop of Exeter (Camden, * Britannia," ed. Gough, 
* Damnonii," p. 9). Besides this, in the Red Book 
of the Exchequer, in some clauses concerning the 
Cornwall stannaries dated 9 Ric. I., 1198, every reg- 


ulation is drawn up with reference to “man or 


woman, Christian or Jew." There are no other 
traces of Jews in Cornwall in early times; but at 
the end of the eighteenth century a number of 
Jewish merchants settled in Falmouth, whence they 
sent out hawkers through the country towns, 
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who returned on Friday evenings for Sabbath wor- 
ship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 186- 
188; Max Müller, Chips from a German Workshop, iii. 299- 
329; Bannister. Jour. Roy. Inst. Cornwall, 1867, p. 826 ; L. 
Wolf, Jewish Families of Yates and Samuel, p. 2, London, 
1901. i 

J. 


CORO: A town in Venezuela, five miles from its 
seaport, La Vela de Coro, on the Caribbean Sea. It 
had, in the early days of the republic, many Jew- 
ish inhabitants, who came from the island of Cura- 


cao, in the Dutch West Indies, about sixty miles. 


trom La Vela de Coro. 

In the year 1855 the Jews of Coro, numbering 
about 300, were plundered, maltreated, and driven 
to seek refuge in their native place, Curacao. As 
they claimed Dutch citizenship, the consul-general 
for the Netherlands, Van Lansberge, informed the 
home government, and three ships of war were sent to 
La Guayra, the principal seaport of Venezuela, and 
the redress demanded was at once granted. The 
Venezuelan government agreed to salute the Dutch 
flag; to restore to the Jews their property; and to 
pay an indemnity of 200,000 pesos (9160,000), 
the last clause being carried into effect in 1859, 
after lengthy diplomatic negotiations with the am- 
bassador of the Netherlands, Jhr. O. van Rees. 

In 1863 there were about 250 Jews in Coro, and 
religious services were held at the residence of Mor- 
dehay Abraham Senior, and afterward at that of his 
son Isaac. The cemetery, established in 1858, is 
situated on the outskirts of the town. 

Another outbreak against foreigners, in June, 
1902, compelled the Jews again to seek an asylum 
in Curacao, tendered to them by the governor of the 
island, Jhr. J. O. de Jong van Beek en Doorn, who, 
upon learning the facts, despatched the Dutch man- 
of-war “Koningin Regentesse” to protect them. 
lt returned to Curacao with eighty Jewish women 
and children on board. In July followiug, the same 
vessel was sent to La Vela de Coro for the remainder, 


and only a few Jewish residents remained behind to 
protect the property of the exiles. 


A. J. H. M. C. 

CORONATION CHAIR: The so-called * Stone 
of Destiny," forming part of the coronation chair of 
the kings of England in Westminster Abbey, is said 
by tradition to be the identical stone on which Jacob 
rested his head when he saw the vision of theangels 
going up to heaven (Gen. xxviii. 11-12). Accord- 
ing to some, the stone was that on which Abraham 
had intended sacrificing Isaac (see Rye, * Visits of 
Foreigners,” p. 10, and compare Pirke R. El. 35, 
where the two stones of the Biblical stories are 
identified). According to a legend first found in 
the “Chronicles” of John of Fordun, the stone was 
transferred from Palestine to Egypt; from there 
Gathelus, son of Cecrops, King of Athens, who had 
married Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, transferred it 
to Spain, whence it was carried by Simon Brech, son 
of Milo the Scot, to Ireland. There it was used on 
the sacred Hill of Tara as the “ Lia Fail,” or “Stone 
of Destiny,” on which the kings of Ireland were 
anointed. Fergus More, the founder of the Scotch 
monarchy, is said to have borne it from Ireland 
to Dunstaffnagge about 500, and it was ultimately 


taken by Kenneth II., about 840, to Scone. All the 
kings of Scotland were crowned upon it, until it 
was removed by Edward I. to Westminster Abbey; 
and upon it every king of England from Edward 
III. to Edward VII. has been crowned. An attempt 
to get it back was made by the Scotch in the reign 
of Edward IIL, and that king even wrote to the 
Abbot of Westminster ordering him to return it 
(Legg, “ London Coronation Records,” Westminster, 
1901, p. 77); but the people of London would not 
allow it to be taken (IHolinshed, * Historie of Scot- 
land," p. 182). It has always been one of the chief 
attractions of Westminster Abbey, and is referred 
to as such by Addison (*Spectator," No. 829) and 
by Goldsmith (“Citizen of the World,” letter xiii.). 

The veneration with which the stone is regarded 
is undoubtedly due to the legend connecting it with 
Jacob; but Dean Stanley suggests that it was orig- 
inally connected with St. Columba, and geologists 
are inclined to trace its origin to the island of Iona, 
the scene of St. Columba's last days. 

The Anglo-Israelites make much of this connec- 
tion of Jacob's stone with the coronation chair, and 
largely base upon it their claim to the identification 
of the English people with the Lost Ten Tribes (see 
ANGLO-ISRAELISM). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. P. Stanley, Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey, 2d ed., London, 1866, pp. 60-67, 557-562 (illus- 
tration on title-page); E. Hine, Forty-seven Identifications, 
Don W. F. Skene, T'he Coronation Stone, Edinburgh, 


J. 


CORONEL, NAHMAN NATHAN: Palestin- 
ian scholar of Sephardic-Ashkenazic parentage; 
born at Amsterdam 1810; died at Jerusalem Aug. 
6, 1890. His teacher was R. Abraham Susan. In 
1830 he emigrated to Safed, Palestine, where he 
married, afterward settling in Jerusalem. There 
he studied in the Sephardic yeshibah. He became 
especially interested in rabbinical manuscripts, and 
acquired many rare copies, some of which he sold to 
European libraries, while others he published with 


his own annotations.. The latter are: (1) “Bet Na- 
tan” (The House of Nathan), containing a varied 


version of Berakot, MSS. of Cairo, and decisions 
by Isaiah di Trani, the elder, with an introduction 
by Coronel (Vienna, 1854). (2) “ Hamishshah Kon- 
terisim” (Five Pamphlets ), containing a varied ver- 
sion of Kallah, decisions in jurisprudence by R. 
Solomon Tazerat, and a letter of excommunication 
by David, the exilarch, etc. (Vienna, 1864) (3) 
“Seder R. Amram Gaon” (846 c.x.), containing a 
liturgy of the geonic period, of decided literary 
value (Warsaw, 1865). (4) *'Teshubot ha-Geonim" 
(Responsa of Geonim), rules for the slaughter and 
examination of animals, by R. Jonah (Vienna, 
1871) (5) “Zeker Natan” (Memory of Nathan), se- 
lected religious regulations for travelers (Vienna, 
1872). (6) Decisions by R. Solomon b. Adret in ref- 
erence to appropriating hallah (the priests' share 
of the dough), and decisions by R. Jacob b. Zahal 
of Jerusalem. Coronel, in his own essay, * Hakor 
Dabar" (Search out a Matter), attempted to estab- 
lish a precedent for the exemption, like the Le- 
vite tithe, of the appropriation of hallah outside 
the Holy Land, for which he was rebuked by the 
rabbis of Jerusalem. (7) “Alfasi Zuta” (“The 
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[abridged] Alfasi), by Menahem Azariah of Fano, 
with Coronel’s commentary (Jerusalem, 1885). Cor- 
onel was awarded by the emperor of Austria the 
gold medal for art and science. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 186-188, War- 


saw, 1590. 
L. G. J. D. E. 


CORONEL, PAUL NUNEZ: Spanish Orien- 
talist; born at Segovia; died Sept. 80, 1534. Though 
baptized before the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, he was educated for the rabbinate, 
became conversant with Hebrew and with Biblical 
literature, and was on this account appointed pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the University of Salamanca. 
Together with Alfonso de Alcalá, of Alcalá la Real, 
who had been baptized in 1492, and was also a pro- 
fessor at Salamanca, Coronel was commissioned by 
Cardinal Ximenez de Cisneros to translate the Bible 
into Latin. 'This translation is contained in the 
Complutensian Polyglot (1514-17). He also wrote 
* Additiones ad Librum Nicolai Lirani de Differen- 
tiis Translationum (Verborum)," which has not been 
printed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., iii., No. 1815; J. Amador 

de los Rios, Estudios, p. 455; Boletin Acad. Hist. xxvii. 206. 


G. M. K. 


CORONEL-CHACON, AUGUSTINE: Por- 
tuguese Jew and agent at the court of Charles II. of 
England; born in Beira, Portugal; died after 1665. 
After living at Bordeaux (1640-44), he settled in 
Rouen in 1644, where he became an intimate friend 
of Enriquez Gomez, the Marano soldier and poet, to 
one of whose works he contributed a sonnet. Early 
in the fifties he established himself in England as a 
merchant and royalist agent, and there, associated 
with David da Costa and the Mendes family, to 
whom he was related, he received and distributed 
funds for Charles II. On 'Change he was known as 
“the littell Jue.” 

At the restoration, Coronel-Chacon was made 
consular and financial agent for Portugalin London, 
and was the first to suggest to Monk a match be- 


tween King Charles and the infanta Catherine of 
Bragança. This marriage naturally increased his in- 


fluence at court, and after embracing Christianity, 
in 1660, he was knighted in October of that year. 
Asa Christian, Sir Augustine was notfortunate, He 
became a bankrupt in 1665, and after having been 
prosecuted by the Portuguese ambassador, was ex- 
pelled from the ’Change and imprisoned in the Fleet. 
Afterward he turned informer against some of his 
former coreligionists, but to no avail. The latter 
part of his life was spent abroad, a dependent on his 
wealthy Jewish relatives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 70, TL, 78, T4, 753 
Burnet, History of His Own Times (ed. O. Airy), i. 290; Le 
Neve, Pedigrees of Knights, p. 145; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.- 
Port.-Jud. p. 49; Martin, History of Lloyds, p. d£; Calendar 
of Domestic State Papers (of Portugal), 1650-66; Jew. 
Chron. March 14, 1902. 

J. M. W. L. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT: Physical chas- 
tisement inflicted as legal punishment. Corporal 
punishment is one of the oldest forms of chastisement 
known to the law. The method of its infliction ac- 
cording to Jewish law differs from that of other 
penal codes, inasmuch as the former law carefully 
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guards the convict from cruelty and excessive pain, 
stating expressly (Deut. xxv. 3), if the judge sen- 
tenced the wicked to be beaten a certain num- 
ber of times, according to his fault, “ Forty stripes 
he may give him, and not exceed; lest if he should 
exceed, and beat him above these with many stripes, 
then thy brother should seem vile unto thee." Upon 
this passage the Rabbis comment, saying: “The 

wicked is thy brother still” (Sifre 286; Mak. 22). 
The Talmudic law provides that whenever the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment is ordained, it is per- 
emptory, and allows no discretion to the judge (Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Sanh. xvi. 1), except in regard to 
the number of blows. Three judges must be pres- 
ent at the beating (ïb. xvi. 2); one of them ordering 
the blows to be administered ; the sec- 


Three ond counting them ; and the third read- 
Judges ing the verses Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, as 
Present. an accompaniment (čb. xvi. 11). The 


punishment wasinflicted by the beadle 

of the eongregation, and the law recommends that 
the man chosen for this purpose shall be stronger in 
mind than in body, so that he may not strike too 
hard or upon a dangerous or weak spot (25. xvi. 9; 
Mak. 23). The convict was tied to a post by his 
hands, his back and breast bared, and the beadle 
stood behind him, a fourfold thong of leather in 
hand. He was then bent forward and the lashes 
administered, one stroke on the breast and one on 
each shoulder alternately (Macc. iii. 12; “ Yad,” 
Sanh. xvi. 8-10). The maximum number of blows 
was thirty-nine (compare Mak. iii. 10, 22b with 
LXX. to Deut. xxv. 3, which reads DYNN 75005, 
“about the number of forty).” 
One less than the Biblical number of blows was 
given, in order to prevent the possibility of a mis- 
take in giving one more than the lawful number. 
When the convict was found by med- 

Number ical examination to be physically uu- 
of Stripes. able to receive the full number of 
blows according to the sentence of 

court, he was given a smaller number, always a mul- 
tiple of three (^ Yad,” Sanh. xvii. 1, 2. If he died 


under the lash, no one was held responsible, but if 
he died as the result of the infliction of a greater 


number of strokes than the law permitted, he was 
considered murdered (ib. xvi. 12); for no more blows 
could be given than the sentence of the court re- 
quired, and in no event could the maximum of 
thirty-nine blows be exceeded (čb. xvii. 12). If the 
convict broke his bonds and escaped, he could not 
again be subjected to punishment for the same of- 
fense (2b. xvii. 6). 

The infliction of corporal punishment was not, as 
Josephus says in the “ Antiquities” (iv. 8, 8 21), “a 
most ignominious one fora free man." Josephus’ 
idea of its effect was probably the result of his affil- 
iation with the Romans, among whom such punish- 
ment was infamous. The maxim of the Jewish 
law was that after the man had received his punish- 
ment he was again to be considered a brother (Mak. 
23a). The infliction of stripes provided by the Bib- 
lical law was permitted only in Palestine; but the 
rabbinical authorities assumed the right, from the 
necessity of the case, to decree the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment outside of Palestine, denomina- 
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ting it *makkat mardut," or beating for disobe- 

dience (“ Yad,” Sanh. xvi. 9). 

Maimonides enumerates 207 cases in which cor- 
poral punishment by the lash may be inflicted. 
They may be divided as follows: twenty-one cases 
of breaches of negative commandments, chiefly 
crimes against morality, punishable by KARET 
(excision), but not by death; eighteen cases of 
breaches of the laws relating to the priesthood and 
sacrifice; and one hundred and sixty-eight cases 
of breaches of negative commandments which 

are not punishable either by karet 

Punishable or by death. Among the last are 

Cases. included the making of idols, breaches 

of the Levitical laws, of priestly 
regulations, of the dietary laws, of the land laws, 
of the laws of pledge, of sumptuary laws, of mar- 
riage laws, as well as slander, cursing, perjury, 
breaking vows, and others (ib. xiv. 1, 4). See Car- 

ITAL PUNISHMENT; LEX TALIONIs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dusehak, Das Mosaisch-Talmwudische Ehe- 
recht, pp. 11 et seq.; Mendelsohn, Criminal Jurisprudence 
of the Aneient Hebrews, pp. 39, 43, 171; Mayer, Gesch. der 
Strafrechte, pp. 88, 90, 100; Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische 
Recht, p. 202. 

K. D. W. A. 

CORPORATION: A combination of several per- 
sons, for certain purposes and under a common 
name, into one artificial body, which the law permits 
to act as a single person. In technical language 
there can also be a “corporation sole”; that is, one 
person filling a public position, who transmits the 
property rights and obligations of that position to 
his successors, as a natural person transmits his 
rights and obligations to his heirs. 

A “corporation aggregate ? is either public or pri- 
vate. The cities of the Holy Land were public car- 
porations, and Jewish communities in the Exile 
corresponded to them (see COMMUNITY, ORGANIZA- 
TION OF). Between the public and the private cor- 
poration stands the court (yn) of the Mishnah, 
a group of houses surrounding an open place with 
a common entrance, the occupants of which have 
certain duties and corresponding rights (B. B. i. 6). 

A private corporation is either eleemosynary 
(formed for purposes of charity) or commercial (that 
is, formed for the common good of the members). 
The former is known by the name of “hebra,” 
the most important being the “hebra kaddisha” 
(burial gild); other hebras attend to the reception 
of travelers, the visitation of the sick, the mainte- 
nance of hospitals, etc., all more or less independent 
of the “kahal” (community). They hàvea common 
name, and a continuous life unhindered by change of 
members; they take property by purchase, gift, or 
will, and can dispose of it, and the rabbinical courts 
would recognize these rights; but the reported prec- 
edents are very few, and the various codes have 
but little to say on these points. The Shulhan 
‘Aruk (Yoreh De‘ah, 258, 8, 9) shows how an 
action may, under certain circumstances, accrue to 
the collectors of alms from an arrangement among 
the collectors, a contributor, and the latter's debtor; 
and similarly in other passages the right of action 
in eleemosynary corporations is incidentally ac- 
knowledged. 

Commercial societies for various purposes, such as 


the caravan, and the mutual insurance company of 
muleteers or of shippers, are mentioned in the Mish- 
nah (see COMMERCIAL Law). Whether they had any 
corporate powers or functions is not known. In 
later times, during the dispersion, Jews could hardly 
have entered corporations for profit except under 
the laws of the governments to which they were 
subject, and for many centuries there were few, if 
any, of these corporations in existence anywhere. 
L. G. L. N. D. 
CORPSE: A body of a dead human being pol- 
luted not only those that touched it, but also the 
dwelling, its inmates, and all uncovered utensils 
(Num. xix. 14 e£ seg.). A person made unclean by a 
corpse was required to be sprinkled with water on the 
third and theseventh day thereafter, and to bathe and 
wash his clothes on the seventh day (Num. xix. 19). 
It was a sacred duty to bury a corpse; and even the 
priests, with the exception of the high priest, were 
permitted to defile themselves by the dead bodies of 
their nearest kin (Lev. xxi. 2, 8, 11). The Naza- 
rites, however, were required to keep away from all 
corpses (Num. vi. 6). Yet the Nazarite Samson ate 
honey which he had taken out of the carcass of a 
lion (Judges xiv. 9), since only the human body 
could be the source of uncleanness in others (Num. 
xix. 22). During the forty years in the wilderness, 
those polluted by touching human corpses were put 
out of the camp (Num. v. 2), nor could they partake 
of the Passover sacrifice or any other offerings (ix. 6). 
Even those polluted in battle must be purified (xxxi. 
19). Not to bury a corpse was con- 
sidered the greatest disrespect that 
could be shown to the dead (Jer. viii. 
92; Ps. Ixxix. 2, 3), although in time of 
war this was necessarily a frequent cireumstance. 
The law demanded the burial of a condemned person 
(Deut. xxi. 28), this applying even to the bones 
of those who had been executed in vengeance (II 
Sam. xxi. 13) The Egyptians were experts in 
embalming; but in Palestine, where little was 
known of the art, bodies were removed as quickly as 
possible from the houses (compare Amos vi. 10; see 
Burra). Places where human bones accumulated, 
such as Tophet in the valley of Hinnom, near Jeru- 
salem, were held to be especially polluted, and there- 
forehorrible. * High places” were defiled by human 
bones more than by all else (II Kings xxiii. 14). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Grüneisen, Der Ahnenkultus und die 
Urretigion Israels, p. 110, Halle, 1900. 
S. Kn. 


E. G. H. 

CORREA, ISABELLA (REBECCA): Span- 
ish poctess of theseventeenth century ; born in Spain; 
lived successively in Brussels, Antwerp, and Amster- 
dam; wife of the cosmographer D. Nicolas de Olivier 
y Fullana (Daniel Judah) of Majorca. Isabella Correa 
was a friend of Daniel Levi de Barrios, whose * Coro 
de las Musas” was praised by herself and her husband 
in verse. She wascelebrated forher beauty and wit, 
her knowledge of the arts, and her linguistic attain- 
ments, which are said by some writers to have in- 
cluded nearly all the languages of Europe. 

Her principal work is a metrical Spanish trans- 
lation, with explanatory notes, of the “Pastor 
Fido? by Guarini (1st and 2d eds., Antwerp, 1694; 
3d ed., Amsterdam, 1694), which is dedicated to 
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Manuel de Belmonte, the founder of De los Flori- 
dos, an academy of poetry of which Isabella was a 
member. Another of her works, entitled * Varias 
Poesias," which is said by De Barrios to have been 
ready for the press, was never published. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.Jud. p. 39; 
idem, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 172 et seq. MK 
G. M. s 


CORREGAL. See CARREGAL. 


CORRENTI, CESARE: Italian statesman and 
author; born in Milan Jan. 8, 1815; died at Lesa, 
Novara, Oct. 4, 1888. He was one of the best 
friends of the Jews in Italy and a thorough enemy 
of anti-Semitism, whose adherents he regarded as 
“madmen.” On various occasions he gave expres: 


sion to his feelings of sympathy with the Jews; and | 


in his work *Gli Ebri Come Patrioti" he praises 
them for the great services they have rendered in 
the emancipation and progress of Italy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle. London, Oct. 26, 1888, p. 9: 
US Enciclopedia Italiana, Supplemento, vol. ii., Turin, 
891. 
S. B. B. 


CORRIERE ISRAELITICO: Italian monthly 
magazine devoted to Jewish history and literature; 
founded at Triest in 1868 by Abrama Vito Morpur- 
go, who edited it six years, and at his death the 
editorship devolved upon A. di S. Curiel, Mor- 
purgo's son-in-law, its present editor. At times 
Morpurgo was assisted by Leone Racah and, later, 
by his son Gustavo. For several years Dante A. 
Lattes was one of the directors, and he has become 
the magazine’s chief representative and contributor. 
During the early days of its career the “Cor- 
yiere” published not only careful accounts of Jew- 
ish events at home and abroad, but also scientific 
articles by S. D. Luzzatto, Lelio della Torre, and 
their most distinguished pupils; poems and stories 
on Jewish subjects; and translations of scientific, de- 
votional, and belletristic works. Later on it de- 
voted itself entirely to the setting forth of the caba- 
listic theories current in Italy, Elia Benamozegh and 
his pupils becoming the chief of its contributors, 
among whom is also Prot. Vittorio Castiglioui. 

G. I. E. 


CORTISSOS, DON J OSE: Spanish army con- 
tractor; born 1656; died in London 1742. He was 
fifth in direct descent from Emanuel José Cortissos, 
Marquis de Villa, a grandee of Spain, who flourished 
about 1475. José Cortissos was ambassador of the 
emperor Charles to Morocco. He was invited, as à 
man of property and thoroughly acquainted with 
the Peninsula, to contract for the supply of provi- 
sions to the allied armies under the Earl of Peter- 
borough in the year 1706, but he declined through 
wantof confidence in the Portuguese government. 
However, on the personal assurances of Earl Galway, 
commander of the British forces, and Earl Stanhope, 
British minister to the court of Spain, that the British 
government would answer for the payment on the 
part of the Portuguese government, he undertook to 
supply the army. From authentic reports it ap- 
pears that Cortissos actually saved the army from 
starvation. Notwithstanding these assurances, he 
never obtained payment in full for his services, and 
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he eventually went to England in 1712 to urge his 
claims, but failed to obtain more than a fraction of 
the sum due him leaving a considerable balance 
owing from the British and Portuguese govern- 
ments, all attempts to recover this proving un- 
availing. The unfortunate contractor, worn out in 
mind and body, died in poverty. It is reported that 
a portrait of him has been preserved, representing 
him in the court dress of the reign of Queen Anne, 
with a petition concerning his claim in his hands. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Statement of ihe Case of J. Cortiss08; 


Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh. p. 48. 
J. G. L. 


COS. See Kos. 


COSENZA: City in southern Italy. Ferdinando 
Ughelli, in the ninth volume of his “Italia Sacra,” 
reproduces two documents referring to the Jews of 
Cosenza. One was given by King Ferdinand I. to 
Pirro Caraccioli, Archbishop of Cosenza (1467), re- 
establishing the former archiepiscopal jurisdiction 
over the Jews of his diocese. Depping thinks that 
this prelate was authorized to bestow property be- 
longing to Jews upon any one within his jurisdic- 
tion, or to confer upon him rights at the expense of 
Jews: for in 1469 the above-mentioned King Ferdi- 
nand confirmed him in such investitures. The Jews 
were expelled from Cosenza, as well as from the 
rest of the kingdom of Naples, in 1540 by a decree 
of the emperor Charles V. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : G. B. Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen — 
Age, Paris, 1834. 
E. C. G. J. 


COSIN, LEWI: Rabbi at Salonica, and later a 
preacher at Venice; pornin 1573; died in 1625. He 
was the author of a collection of sermons arranged in 
the order of the Sabbatic sections, and entitled “ ‘Ali- 
yat Kir Ketannah » (A Little Chamber in the Wall). 
It was published by the son of the author, the first 
volume at Venice, 1636, the second at Constanti- 
nople, 1648. Conforte also ascribes to Cosin the 
ethical work * Toze'ot Hay yim," published at Salo- 
nica. Steinschneider, however, believes that Con- 
forte confounded Cosin with Moses Nathan, who is 
generally believed to be the real author of the “ To- 
zeot Hay yim." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 218; 
Zunz, G. V. p. it; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1615; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 44a. 

L. G. I. Br. 


CÓSLIN, HAYYIM BEN NAPHTALI: 
Talmudical scholar and Hebrew grammarian of 
Berlin; died at Stettin, Prussia, March 21, 1832. He 
wrote the following works: (1) “ Maslul," a Hebrew 
grammar, written in a catechetical form. It was 
used for a long time as a primer and text-book in 
Jewish schools. It was first published by the au- 
thor himself at Hamburg in 1788, and was repub- 
lished as follows: Brinn, 1796: Zolkiev, 1798; 
Wilna, 1815, 1848, 1859, 1890. (2) “ Keriat ha-Torah” 
(Reading of the Law), a treatise on the literal changes 
in Biblical passages found in the Talmud, and on 
some 'Talmudical rules concerning the Masorah (Ber- 
lin, 1814). To this work is appended an article by 
Cöslin, under the title “ Be’er Rehobot,” on the lan- 
euage of the Mishnah, which is a reprint from “ Ha- 
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Meassef " of 1786, and was republished in the “ Bik- 

kure ha-‘Ittim,” 1825. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac Satanow, in Ha-Meassef, 1788 (reprinted 
in Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, 1827); Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 
366, 367 : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 597; A. L. Gordon, 
AMishpate ha-Lashon ha-‘1brit, p. 38. 

S. N T da 


COSMOGONY.—Biblical Data: A theory con- 
cerning the origin (* begetting ") of the world; the 
mythological or ante-scientitic view, as preserved in 
the traditions, oral or written, and the folk-poetry 
of primitive and ancient peoples, 

Curiosity concerning the origin of the visible uni- 
verse and the manner and order in which the various 
forms of life came into being, manifested itself at 
a comparatively early period. Cosmogonies are, 
therefore, found among nearly all races, and form a 
large part of their mythologies, preserved as tribal 
or national traditions. Old as they are, they reflect 
climatic and cultural conditions of various locali- 
ties; and these differences, often unharmonized, ap- 
pear in the later literary and religious versions. 
The original cosmogonies are spontancous produc- 
tions of folk-fancy, and are therefore unsystematic, 
forming as a rule only a chapter in the theogonies 
or genealogies of the gods. Systematization is a 
sign that primitive notions have been subjected to 
treatment in the interest of a certain theology or 
advanced religious consciousness. By those who 
ascribe to the Hebrew mind the same process of de- 
velopment and to Hebrew literature the same man- 
ner of growth as are observed among other peo ples, 
the cosmogony—or, to be more exact, the cosmog- 
onies—of the Bible must be viewed and analyzed 
according to the light derived from comparison with 
similar conceits among non-Hebrews. By analogy, 
then, with other ancient peoples, the form in which 
the Hebrew cosmogony presents itself in the Bible 
is not the original. The literary documentsare later 
than the material incorporated. They exhibit the 
influences of a developed theology as well as the 
effect of a blending of different accounts that are at 
variance with one another in their radical versions. 

The comparatively late date of the literary docu- 
ments—according to the critical schools—has misled 
most of the modern commentators into the assump- 
tion that the early Hebrews were without cosmogo- 
nies. Rénan’s denial to the Semites of the mythopeic 
faculty seemed thus to be borne out by the results 
of Pentateuchal analysis and of literary criticism of 

the other Biblical books. This infer- 


Early cence, however, can not be maintained 
Hebrew  (sceGunkel,*Schópfun g und Chaos”; 
Cos- tdem, “ Genesis"). The Hebrews must 
mogony. have had the same impulse toward 


. speculation on the origin of things as 
had other groups of men; and as this impulse mani- 
fests itself always at a very early period in the evo- 
lution of mind (the tribal or national consciousness), 
one is safe in the a priori ascription to the Hebrews 
of the production and possession of cosmogonic 
legends at a very remote epoch. This conclusion 
from analogy is corroborated by the study of the 
literary documents bearing on this point. Gunkel 
(/.c.) has demonstrated that the cosmogonic accounts 
or allusions thereto (technical archaic terms, like 
“tohu wabohu”; the use of words in an unusual 
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sense, for instance DON mm; and mythological 
personifications, like Rahab) display easily dis- 
cernible signs of incorporated old material (Gen. 
i.. ii.; Job xxvi. 12, xl. 25, xli. 26; Ps. xl. 5, Ixxiv. 
12-19, Ixxxvii. 4, Ixxxix. 10; Isa. xxvii. 1, li. 9). That. 
Gen. i. belongs to the later strata of the Pentateuch 
(P) is conceded by all except those scholars that 
reject higher criticism altogether. Dillmann, forin- 
stance, and Delitzsch (in the last edition of his com- 
mentary) do not hesitate to assign it to the Priestly 
Code, though they would have it be pre-exilic, Tt. 
certainly has the appearance of a systematic presen- 
tation, but nevertheless zt zs not a free invention. 

It has long been recognized that Biblical cosmog- 
ony bears certain similarities to that of other peoples ;. 
e.g., the Phenicians (who speak of «vebua and dark 
xaóc originally existent; through their union, «ótoc 
[“ desire "], pór [* primordial mud”] is generated ; 
but of this uór come the egg, etc. [for other ver- 
sions see Damascius, * De Primis Principiis," p. 125]; 
the wife of the first man is Badu [= 1n3]) or the 
Egyptians (who spoke of primeval water [“nun 2] 
and the primeval egg [see Dillmann, Commentary 
on Genesis, p. 5, and De la Saussaye, “ Religions- 
geschichte," 2d ed., i. 146 e£ seg.]). The notion of the 
primeval egg seems to be a universal one (see Dill- 
mann, l.c. p. 4; “Laws of Manu,” i. 5 et seq.). 

Strikingly similar to the Biblical cosmogony is. 
that of the Babylonians (Friedrich Delitzsch, * Baby- 
lonischer Weltschópfungsepos"; Jensen, “ Kosmo- 
logie der Babylonier," pp. 263-864; Zimmern, in 
Gunkel, “Schöpfung und Chaos," pp. 401 et seq. ;. 

Schrader, “K. B." vi) Its birth- 


Baby- place is betrayed by its reflection of 
lonian the climatic conditions of Babylonia. 
Cos- In winter, floods and darkness prevail. 
mogony. With the advent of spring the wa- 


ters “divide” and are “subjugated ” 
through the power of the winds that blow. Apply- 
ing to primeval days this yearly phenomenon of the 
conquest of the flood and darkness, the Babylonian 
fancy assumes as self-existent in the beginning the 
great expanse of water (and unlit darkness) The 
former is conceived of as a monstrous dragon, Tia- 
mat (— On), which, in the epitome given by Berosus, 

is represented as the “ primeval wom- 


Baby- an,” with whom Bel cohabits, splitting: 
lonian her into two halves, one of which be- 


Accounts. comes the earth and the other the sky, 

in characteristic reflection of Baby- 
lon’s climate, and of the spring sun piercing the 
waters at the end of the winter’s rainy season. 
Stories about Tiamat have been found as far back 
as the fourth millennium B.c. The narrative, as. 
recovered from the tablets, begins by recording that. 
“long since, when above the heaven had not been 
named, and earth was also without name [7.6., non- 
existent] there was only primeval occan-flood.” 
This is personified as a male (Apsu) and a female 
(Tiamat), The gods, which had not yet arisen, 
were then made: Tiamat was their mother. Hatred 
of the new-born light causes her to rebel against. 
the higher deities. Some of the gods side with her, 
and to aid her in her fight she produces huge mon- 
sters. Marduk offers to punish her, on condition: 
that the supreme rule over heaven and earth be ac- 
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corded him after the victory. He rides to the com- 
bat in his war-chariot, and, meeting Tiamat, kills 
her by forcing open her mouth, which he fills with 
the hurricane that cuts her in two from within, and 
puts her crew in chains. He then divides her car- 
cass: out of one part he makes heaven; out of the 
other, earth. The following is the order in which 
Creation is said to have been successively called 
forth by Marduk: (1) the heaven; (2) the heavenly 
bodies; (3) the earth; (4) the plants; (5) the animals; 
(6) man. 

It is plain that not only in Gen. i., but in other 
Biblical cosmogonic descriptions (notably in Ps. civ. 
5-9; also in Job xxxviii. 10; Ps. xxxiii. 6, Ixv. 8; 
Prov. viii. 29; Jer. v. 22, xxxi. 85; the Prayer of 
Manasses), traits and incidents abound that suggest 
this Babylonian myth. In the main, four theories 
have been advanced to account for this: (1) Both 
the Babylonian and the Hebrew are varied versions 
of an originally common Semitic tradition. (2) The 
Hebrews carried an originally Babylonian tradition 
with them when emigrating from Ur-Kasdim. (8) 
They adopted the Babylonian epos during the 
Babylonian captivity. (4) This tradition, originally 
Babylonian, as the background shows, had long be- 
fore the Hebrew conquest of Palestine been carried 
to Canaan through the then universal domination 
of Babylon; and the Hebrews gradually appropri- 
ated it in the course of their own political and re- 
ligious development. This last theory (Gunkel’s) 
is the most plausible. Gen. i. marks the final adap- 
tation and recasting under the influence of theolog- 
ical ideas (Z.e., monotheism; six days for work and 
the seventh day for rest). As now found in Gen. m 
it seems to be a composite of two, if not more, an- 
cient myths. Besides those Babylonian elements in- 
dicated above, it contains reminiscences of another 
Babylonian tradition of a primitive (golden) age 
without bloodshed (vegetarianism), and recalls no- 
tions of non-Babylonian cycles (“the egg idea” in 
the brooding of the n^, the Phenician 4773). 

The aliusions to this ancient (Babylonian) cosmog- 
ony are really much fresher and fuller in mytholog- 
ical conceits in the other passages quoted above. 
These, then, represent à cosmogony anterior to the 
reconstruction on monotheistic lines now incorpo- 

rated in Genesis. In them the Dragon 

Earlier myth (^ Tiamat,” “Rahab”) is of fre- 

Versions. quent recurrence; but while it points 

to a cosmogonic source, it may in some 
cases (Job xxvi. 18, for instance) have sprung from 
a natural celestial phenomenon such as an eclipse. 
So also in eschatological descriptions and apoca- 
lyptic visions these incidents of the old tradition 
recur (Ps. xviii., Ixxvii., xciii. 9 et seg. ; Nahum 1. ; 
Hab. iii). See DRAGON; LEVIATHAN. 

On the other hand, the Bible has preserved cos- 
mogonies, or reminiscences of them, that are not of 
Babylonian origin. Gen. ii. 4 et seg., belonging, 
according to critics, to the Jahvistic source, starts 
with dry earth, and makes the sprouting of vegeta- 
tion depend on man’s previous creation; that is, on 
hislabor. This exhibits Palestinian coloring. The 
dry, parched, waterless soil without rain is taken 
from a Palestinian landscape (see, however, Cheyne 
in “Encyc. Bibl.” i. 949). Again, Ps. xc. 2 speaks of 


«sons of God” broke forth in glee. 


the time before the birth of the mountains and the 
parturition of earth and world. In Job xxxviii it 
issaid that God laid the foundations of the earth 
* when the morning stars sang together," and all the 
In Ps. xxiv. 2 
there isa reference to the mystery involved in God's 
grounding the earth on the waters so that it can not 
be moved. These are not mere poetic explications 
of Gen. i. Theyare derived from other cosmogonic 
cycles, which a tone time may even have included, as 
among all other ancient peoples, a theogony (notice 
the “sons of God"; see Gunkel, * Genesis," p. 119). 

The value of the cosmogony of Genesis lies in its 
monotheistic emphasis. Though the plural *Elo- 
him,” the words “let us make,” and the view of 
man being “the image of God ” reflect polytheistic 
and mythological conceptions of a previous stage, 
the stress is laid on the thought that one God made 
the all by His will, and made it “good.” The Sab- 
bath—originally not a part of the Babylonian epos— 
is the crowning glory of this cosmogony, notwith- 
standing the strong anthropomorphism of the con- 
cept that the Creator Himself rested. The attempt 
to establish a concordance between Genesis and 
geology seems to do an injustice to science and re- 
ligion both. The ancient Hebrews had a very im- 
perfect conception of the structure of the universe. 
Gen. i. was not written to be a scientific treatise. It 
was to impress and to express the twin-doctrine of 
God’s creative omnipotence and of man’s dignity as 
being destined on earth to be a creator himself. 

With the Babylonians, the Hebrews believed that 
in the beginning, before earth and heaven had been 
separated (“created,” 712), there were primeval 
ocean (“tehom,” always without the article) and 
darkness (jwn). From this the “ word of God” 
(compare such passages as, God “roars” [aya], Ps. 
xviii. 16; civ. 7) called forth light. He divided the 
waters: the upper waters he shut up in heaven, and 
on the lower He established the earth. In older 
descriptions the combat against the tehom is 
related with more details.  Tehom (also Rahab) 
has helpers, the pon and the Leviathan, Behe- 
mot, the " Nabash Bariah.” The following is 
the order of Creation as given in Gen. i.: (1) the 
heaven; (9) the earth; (8) the plants; (4) the celes- 
tial bodies; (5) the animals; (6) man. The Hebrews 
regarded the earth as a plain or a hill figured like 
a hemisphere, swimming on water. Over this is 
arched the solid vault of heaven. To this vault are 
fastened the lights, the stars. So slight is this ele- 
vation that birds may rise to it and fly along its 
expanse. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeit 
und Endzeit; Idem, Genesis; Holainger, Genesis, pp- m 
et scq.; Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier. 
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— —In Post-Biblical Literature: Cosmogony, 
or the theory concerning the origin of the universe, 
began with pagan systems which recognized no 
Creator, and was therefore viewed with mistrust in 
rabbinical circles. For this reason it was taught in 
strictest privacy: “The creation lore is not to be 
taught before more than one disciple” (Hag. ii. 1: 
see CABALA). Even the oldest schools, the Hillelites 
and Shammaites, differed on the question whether 
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the heavens (Gen. i. 1) or the earth (Gen. ii. 4) was 
created first, the Shammaites deciding that the heav- 
ens were created first, the Hillelites maintaining the 
contrary contention. The Hillelites, referring to 
Amos ix. 6, argued: “No architect, in building a 
house, begins with the upper story"; the Sham- 
maites replied with reference to Isa. lxvi. 1: ^ No ar- 
tificer makes the footstool first and then the throne.? 
This difference of view was readjusted afterward by 
R. Simeon b. Yohai, who said, referring to Isa. xlviii. 
18, that heaven and earth were created simultane- 
ously, the former being put upon the latter as the 
cover upon the pot (Hag. 12a; Yer. Hag. ii. 1; Gen. 
R. i. and xii; Pirke R. Ek xviii) The Sham- 
maites seem to represent the older view, shared also 
by the Alexandrians (3335 *3pt, Tan. 32a; compare 
Bacher, * Agada der Tannaiten,” i. 17 e£ seq.). 
Probably connected with this difference of opinion 
is the controversy between R. Eliezer and R. Joshua 
regarding the origin of earth and sea, Joshua, with 
reference to Job xxxvii. 6, xxxvi. 28, claiming a 
cosmic or celestial origin for them; Eliezer, with 
reference to Ps. exlviii. 4 et seg., Gen. ii. 6, a mere 
terrestrial one (compare Gen. R. xii, xii.; Yoma 
04b; Bacher, Ze. i. 125, 178 ef seg.). The principal 
concern of cosmogony was with the primal elements 
and their mode of composition; and in dealing with 
the question, the Gnostics resorted to both mytho- 
logical and philosophical speculation, while Scrip- 
ture treated it from the standpoint of theology (see 
GNOSTICISM). 
In the third century Rab, basing his speculation 
on Gen. i. 1-5, spoke of ten primal elements created 
on the first day: heaven and earth, 
The Primal Tohu and Bohu, light and darkness, 
Elements. wind and water, night and day (the 
last as time-measures); and of ten 
creative potencies: wisdom and understanding, 
knowledge and strength, rebuke and might, right- 
eousness and judgment, mercy and loving-kindness, 
with reference to Prov. iii. 19, 20; Ps. Ixv. 7 (6); 
Job xxvi. 11; Ps. Ixxxix. 15 (14); xxv. 6 (5). Of 
these potencies he explained rebuke as the restrain- 
ing power or the limitation exerted by God when 
the world (earth) and the sea expanded in all direc- 
tions after He had turned the primal elements like 
the warp and woof of the weaver’s loom (Hag. 19a). 
The older schools, however, spoke of only six, four, 
or two primal elements, and also of fewer potencies. 
When R. Joshua ben Hananiah was asked by the 
emperor Hadrian how God made the world, he an- 
swered: “He took the six elements and led them 
like weaver's threads in six directions: four horizon- 
tal and two vertical” (Gen. R. x). To Gamaliel 
If. a philosopher said: * Your God is a great artist, 
but He found fine pigments to use as colors for his 
painting: Tohuand Bohu, darkness and wind, water 
and the abyss”; whereupon Gamaliel replied: “ All 
these six God Himself created, as is shown by Isa. 
xxxiv. 11 (Hebrew, “Kaw tohu we-abne bohu”), 
xlv. 7; Ps. exlviii. 4 e£ seg. ; Amos iv. 18; Prov. 
viii. 24 (compare Gen. R. i.; Bacher, l.c. i. 86, note 
4). These six elements are compared by R. Levi 
(Gen. R. i.) with the six things required for every 
structure: water, earth, wood, stone, iron, and the 
measuripng-line. An old Baraita gives, with reference 


to Isa. xxxiv. 11, a deeper insight into Jewish or 
gnostic cosmogony : Tohu is the green circle (“kaw”) 


which surrounds the cosmos, and from which 


darkness emanated, according to Ps. xviii. 12 (11); 
and Bohu is the foundation of the primal mire or 
chaos (“abne mefulamot” -ILjyÀeua; see Lev. W. 
B. T., s.v. Nos) sunk into the abyss, whence the 
water issues forth (Hag. 12a). Here Tohu and Bohu 
areactually the two primal elements out of which the 
other two, darkness and water, respectively emana- 
ted. Wind istaken by R. Jose (Hag. 19b; compare 
Yer. Hag. ii. 77a, and Bacher, /.c. ii. 186) to be a po- 
tency emanating from God's arm, whereas heaven is 
explained as a composite of primal fire and water 
(OD) wN=oww; Hag. 12a). According to Pirke R. 
El. iii. (compare Yer. Hag. 25.) the earth was created 
from thesnow from under God's throne, which, when 
cast upon the primeval water, turned into a solid mass 
(Job xxxvii. 6; compare Ex. R. xiii, where 99% 
[^dust"]is probably a corruption of aby [^snow ”}), 
Fire and snow are taken as primal elements also in 
Gen. R. x. 

Whether light was the first created thing (com- 
pare IV Esdras vi. 40) or not is a matter of dispute 
between R. Judah and R. Nehemiah. Samuel bar 
Nahman said: God wrapped Himself in light as in a 
garment and its radiance lit up the universe; that 
is, light is not created, but is eternally a part of 
God (Gen. R. iii., based upon Ps. civ. 2). From that 
light heaven also emanated, according to Pirke R. 
El. 2d. It must be further noted that Pirke R. El. 
hasonly eight of Rab's ten elements, night and day 
being added by some one else; and instead of Rab’s 
ten creative potencies there are only three: wisdom, 
understanding, and knowledge (compare Tan., Wa- 
vakhel, 6, ed. Buber; Midr. Teh. to Ps.1. 1) So are 
Yalda Bahut (= Bv06c) and Hokmuta (= Hokmah) 
fundamental in the various gnostic cosmogonies, the 
rest evolving in pairs (see GNostictsm). In Ex. R. 
three primal elements, water, fire, and wind or 
breath (“mayim,” “esh,” “ruah”), are mentioned, 
begetting respectively three potencies, darkness, 
light, and wisdom. 

Better than these scattered Midrashic fragments 
does the Slavonic Book of Enoch (xxiv.-xxx.) dis- 
close the secrets of Ma'ase Bereshit, which God 
Himself revealed to Enoch, though *not known 
even to the angels": 


Out of the regions of the deep God caused a flery stone, 
Adoil (* Ariel" = “fire of God" [?]), to rise; out of this 
broke light, and forth came the great upper world revealing the 
whole creation of God's design. Of it God made His own 
throne, and above it rose the light which became the foundation 
of all celestial things (compare Pes. 54a; Ned. 39b; Gen. R. i.; 
Tanna debe Eliyahu R. xxxi. ''Kisse ha-Kabod," after Ps. 
xcii. 2 and Prov. viii. 27, LXX.: © When He established His 

throne upon the winds"). Then God laid the 

The Upper foundation of the world of darkness below by 
and the Low- calling into existence a firm, heavy, and red 

er World. substance called * Arkhas ” (= spars, the low- 

est part of the abyss; see '' Seder Rabba di Be- 
reshit" in Wertheimer’s " Batte Midrashot," 1. 15, 18; certainly 
not P'P^, as Charles thinks), and after it was divided there 
issued forth a very dark world bearing the creation of all things 
below ; there was nothing beneath the darkness. 

Out of the mixture of light and darkness a thick substance 
came forth ; this was the water which was spread in both direc- 
tions above the darkness belowand below the light above, and 
thus were the seven circles of heaven created like crystal, moist 


~ 99 


and dry; that is, like glass and ice (compare *‘ a sea of glass, 
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Rev. iv. 6, xv. 2; and the pure marble stones that seem like 


water,” Hag. 14b ; compare Joël, “ Blicke in die Religionsge- 
schichte,” i. 168 e£ seq.). 

Out of the waves of the water below, which were turned into 
stones, the earth was formed on the second day of Creation, and 
the myriads of angels and all the heavenly hosts were created 
cout of the lightning which flashed forth from the flery stone as 
God gazed upon it (compare Pesik. i. 3a: “* The firmament is 
made of water, and the stars and angels of fire,” and Cant. R. 
iii. 11: ‘The firmament is made of hoarfrost [Ezek. i. 22, 
* erystal "], and the Hayot of fire ™), 


Charles (“ Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” 1896, p. 
32) and Bousset (“Religion des Judenthums,” 1908, 
p. 410) find in this cosmogony traces of Egypto- 
Orphic influence; but à comparison with the Baby- 
lonian—thatis, the Mandzan—cosmogony, with its 
upper world of light and lower world of darkness 
(see Brand, “ Mandzeische Religion,” 1889, pp. 41- 
44), is no less in place. Remarkable is the cosmo- 
gonic view of Abbahu (Gen. R. iii.): *God created 
worlds after worlds, and destroyed them until He 
found the one which He pronounced as good.” 

The Baraita on Tohu and Bohu, Hag. 12a, and on 
wind or breath, Hag. 19b, quoted above, formed un- 

doubtedly part of an ancient Midrash, 

Midrash Ma‘aseh Bereshit, of which the Mid- 

Konen. rash Konen preserved essential parts 

(Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 23-89; Introduc- 
tion, xiii. It is based on Prov. iii. 19, and the 
Torah being identified with the creative wisdom 
(compare Gen. R. i.), the sacred names or letters are 
made potencies of creation. The Midrash shows 
how, by the aid of three names, water, light, and 
fire were created; how, by the mixing of these, the 
heavens and the clouds of glory and all the celestial 
hosts were made; and, how from a lump of snow 
from under the Throne of Glory, the earth was formed 
and the foundation-stone of the world laid upon the 
water. The celestial orbs were made of fire ; the water 
animals, including the leviathan, out of light and 
water: the birds, including the ziz or simurg, out 
of these elements mixed with mud; the terrestrial 
beasts, including the behemoth, out of water, earth, 
and light. The Midrash Ma‘ase Bereshit, which is 
attached to Midrash Konen (Jellinek, * B. H."pp. 32 
et seg.), forms also part of the Seder Rabba di Bere- 
shit, published in Wertheimer's “ Batte Midrashot " 
(i. 1-81), and presents the entire cosmogonic and 
cosmological system of the Rabbis (or Essenes, as is 
shown by the apotheosis of the Sabbath, pp. 7-8). 
Part of this cosmology —that is, the description of 
the upper and lower worlds and all their parts in 
their topographical relations—is found also in Pirke 
R. El (iii.-ix.). 

Another and altogether different cosmogonic sys- 
tem is presented in the geonic work “Sefer Yezirah.” 

Here letters and numbers, as in the 


Sefer New Pythagorean systeni, but scien- 
Yezirah.  tifically arranged, are creative princi- 


ples, and the three primal elements of 
the rabbis, fire, water, and light (9N D5 wN) are, 
by the change of one vowel, transformed into fire, 
water, and air (MN OD YN, TIS = the Greek à7p), 
the Spirit of God (Gen. i. 2) taking the place of the 
former “wisdom” as the creative power (see SEFER 
Yuziran). For the cosmogony of the cabalists, 
based chiefly upon the idea of a primal and end- 
less light, and a primordial" point ? expanding into 
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the Ten Sefirot, and upon Abbahu’s view, quoted 
above, of worlds ever created and destroyed by the 
Creator, see CABALA; EMANATION; SEFIROT. 


COSSACKS’ UPRISING: Since the fifteenth 
century, semi-military bands of Cossacks have been 
scattered over the steppes of southern and southeast- 
ern Russia, and have materially influenced the his- 
tory of the Jews in that region. The Cossacks orig- 
inally appeared as traveling merchants, pursuing 
their vocation generally in the steppes of South 
Russia, beyond the limits of their own country. For 
the sake of mutual protection they organized them- 
selves into armed bands, led by hetmans, or atamans. 
Becoming permanent settlers, they retained their 
military and social organizations. Later there ap- 
pear groups of Cossack agriculturists, Cossack set- 
tlements, and Cossack villages. 

Of the different branches of Cossacks, only those 
of the Ukraine (Little Russia) are considered here. 
When King Casimir Jagellon transformed the prin- 
cipality of Kiev into a Polish way wodeship (1476), 
the Russian nobles of the Ukraine received equal 
rights with the Polish nobility (Kostomarov, “ Bog- 
dan Chmielnicki,” i. 114). The free cities, towns, 
and villages being distributed among the nobility, 
the ancient system of self-government was abolished, 
and the first step taken toward the forced adoption 
of Polish customs and methods by the Russian nobil- 
ity. The peasants of the Greek faith thus became 
the serfs of the landlords. Soon after the Ukraine 
Cossacks became conspicuous. Their organizations 
bore some resemblance to those of the order of 
knighthood, for they announced themselves as the 
champions of Christendom. When Poland and Lith- 
uania were merged by King Sigismund Augustus 
into one commonwealth (1569), the provinces of 
Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine were separated 
from Lithuania and came under the immediate rule 
of Poland. About that time the Ukrainian lord 
Wishnewetzki (Polish, “ Wisniowiecki ") built on 
an island in the River Dnieper the fortress of Khor- 
titza, and placed Cossacks there for protection against 
the invasions of the Crimean Tatars (^ Akty Yuzh- 
noi i Zapadnoi Rossii,” ii. 148). This fortress with 
its garrison was known as the * Zaporogian Syech ” 
(the fortified camp beyond the rapids). These Cos- 
sacks were joined by Little Russian peasants of the 
Greek faith who had broken away from their Polish 
Catholic landlords, by fugitives from justice, and by 
adventurers. It may be mentioned here that Jews 
also served in the ranks of the Cossacks. In 1681 
Ahmad Kalga, chief councilor of the 
Khan of the Crimea, complained to 
the Polish ambassador, Piasaczinski, 
that the Cossacks of the Lower Dnieper 
had madeattacksonthe Crimea. Pia- 
saczinski replied stating that the Cos- 
sacks were not subjects of the Polish king, and that 
he therefore could not be held responsible for the 
acts of uncontrollable rovers of the desert; for 
while there were some Poles, there were also Mus- 
covites, Wallachians, Turks, Tatars, Jews, etc., 
among them (Kostomarov, l.c. p. 99). 

In the responsa of Joel Siirkes mention is made 
of “ Berakah the Hero,” who fought in the ranks of 
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the Cossacks and fell in battle against the Musco- 
vites (1601; Harkavy, * Yevrei-Kazaki,” in * Russki 
Yevrei," 1880, p. 348). In 1637 a certain Ilyash 
(Elijah) Karaimovich (the name indicates a Karaite 
origin) was one of the officers of the registered Cos- 
sacks, and became their “starosta ” (elder) after the 
execution of Pavlyuk (Kostomarov, /.c. p. 185). 
In ballads of Little Russia reference is made to a 
colonel named Matvi Borochovich (1647), who, as 
his family name (meaning “son of Baruch”) indi- 
cates, was probably also of Jewish origin. The 
feeling against the Jews spread very rapidly from 
Poland into the Ukraine in the reign of Sigismund 
III. (1587-1632), who was an obedient pupil of the 
Jesuits. The gilds, which always feared the competi- 
tion of the Jews, were prominent in connection with 
the accusations. The higher nobility, however, 
depended largely on the Jews to act as their lease- 
holders, agents, and financial managers, and this 
served in a measure as a bar to persecution. 

Stephen Bathori (1575-80) intended to disband the 
Cossacks, who were a menace to the union of the 
Ukraine with Poland. Not long before his death he 
said: “Some day an independent state will spring up 
from this scum ” (Kostomarov, l.e. p. 21). 

As the power of the Jesuits increased, and with 
it their determination to force the peasants and Cos- 
sacks into the Catholic Church, there were manifest 
signs of trouble between the Cossacks and the Polish 

nobility. From time to time armed 

Attacks by Cossack bands swept over the Ukraine, 

Cossacks. plundering the estates of the nobility, 

pillaging the Catholic churches, and 

robbing the Jews. When the Polish nobles Wishne- 

vetzki, Potocki, and Koniecpolski settled in the 

Ukraine and began to build palaces and castles, the 

Jews were their trusted agents and managers, leas- 

ing their estates, mills, inns, rivers, lakes, and all 
other sources of revenue. 

The Jews increased rapidly in the Little Russian 
territories at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They farmed not only the taxes, but even 
the revenues of the Greek Orthodox Church. At 
every christening or funeral the peasants had to pay 
8 feeto the Jew. "The lords were theabsolute rulers 
of their estates, and the peasants their dependent 
subjects. When a lord or any other member of the 
nobility leased his villages or estates to a Jew, his 
authority also was delegated to the latter, who even 
had the power to administer justice among the pea- 
sants (* Yewen Mezulah,” p. 2a). The extravagant 
life of the Polish landlords, who spent most of their 
fortunes abroad, frequently placed them in pecu- 
niary difficulties, and their Jewish tax-farmers were 
often forced into exactions against the advice and 
warnings of the wise leaders of the Council of 
Four Lands, and the Jews of the Ukraine often suf- 
fered grievously for the sins of individuals of their 
race. The uprising of the peasants in the Ukraine 
has been ascribed by most historians to their oppres- 
sion by Jewish leaseholders, as well as to the privi- 
leges granted to the latter by the kings and nobles 
of Poland. Recent historical research, however, indi- 
cates that the Jews living in the cities, particularly 
in those of the Ukraine, were not afforded the pro- 
tection enjoyed by other citizens, and moreover 
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were excluded from the privileges granted to the 
Christian merchants aud burghers (Antonovich, 
“Monografi po Istorii Zapadnoi i Yugo-Zapadnoi 
Rossii,” i. 188) Notwithstanding this, the Jews 
managed to gain control of the commerce of the 
country, as is evidenced by the complaints of the 
Christian merchants of Lemberg, Kamenetz, Kiev, 
and many other cities, shortly before the Cossack 
uprising (“Archiv Yugo-Zapadnoi Rossii,” v., part 
i., xxxiv. 184, xl. 156, cxxi. 338; “Starozytna Pol- 
ska,” 11, 1023, 1369; “Sbornik Mukhanova,” p. 192; 
Antonovich, /.e. p. 189). It was the combined op- 
position to the Jews of the urban .and the peasant 
populations that made it possible for Chmielnicki 
to arm the entire country against them within so 
short a time. 

During their first uprising under Nalivaika and 
IK&ossinski (1591-93), and that under Taras (1680), 
the Cossacks did not exhibit any special animosity 
toward the Jews, but complained only of the Roman 

Catholics. But in the subsequent re- 

Early volt, under Pavlyuk (1687), 200 Jews, 

Uprisings. mostly leaseholders and farmers of 

taxes, were killedin Pereyaslav, Lokh- 

vitza, and Lubny, and many synagogues were des- 

troyed; and when the Polish government restricted 

some of the rights of the Cossacks their animosity 
toward the Jews was still further increased. 

In 1646 a general European alliance, including 
Ladislaus IV., was formed for the purpose of dri- 
ving the Turks out of Europe. The Polish chan- 
celor Ossolinski visited the Ukraine and opened ne- 
gotiations with the Cossacks. The king was accused 
before the Diet of 1646 of attempting to curtail the 
rights of the “Shlyakhta”; the proposed war with 
Turkey was not sanctioned by the Diet, and the 
Polish cause was thus injured. 

The contents of the agreement between King 
Ladislaus and Bogdan Chmielnicki, the leader of the 
Cossacks, have never been positively ascertained, 
nor has it been shown how far, if at all, the latter 

was encouraged by Alexis, the Rus- 
The Great sian czar. It is only known that on 
Uprising. Oct. 1, 1653, the Russian government 

decided to include the Cossacks among 
its subjects, whereupon war was declared against 
Poland by the Muscovites. Most of the historians, 
Russian, Polish, and Jewish, think that the personal 
animosity of Chmielnicki against Koniecpolski and 
Chaplinski (see CHMIELNICKI, BOGDAN) caused the 
Cossack uprising; yet even such a shrewd, ambi- 
tious, and daring leader as Chmielnicki could not so 
soon have become such a popular hero throughout 
the Ukraine had not the ground been prepared. 
When Koniecpolski learned of the alliance formed 
by Chinielnicki and the Tatars to make common war 
on Poland and to drive the Poles out of the Ukraine, 
he cast Chmielnicki into prison. A Jew, Jacob 
Sabilenki, helped Chmielnicki to escape; and when 
he was subsequently imprisoned for the second time, 
he again succeeded in effecting hisescape. He then 
went with his fellow conspirators to the Syech, 
whence he issued his appeal to the Cossacks to rise 
and take revenge on both the Poles and the Jews. 
In his address to the Cossack elders Chmielnicki 
said: “You must be aware of the fact that the Po- 
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of Nemirov, which had 6,000 Jewish inhabitants, 
and where the fugitives from the nei ghborhood were 
assembled. This was a very wealthy community, 
and contained many prominent and learned men. 
The Jews, who were in possession of the fortress, 
had closed the gates; but Greek Christians of the 
town, disguised in Polish uniforms, urged the Jews 
to open them again for their friends. "They did so, 
only to be mercilessly slaughtered by the Cossacks 
and the Russians, those escaping immediate death 
undergoing frightful tortures (June 10, 1648). 
Among the victims was Jehiel Michael ben Eliezer, 
the cabalist, and the head of the yeshibah of Nemi- 
rov. While most of the Jews remained true to their 
faith, some escaped by embracing Christianity, al- 
though most of these returned to Judaism when 
the riots were over (Graetz, " Hist.” Hebrew ed., 
viii. 185). 

At the town of Tulchin about 600 Polish soldiers 
and 2,000 Jews had taken refuge in the fortress 
(called Nestrow) ; some of the latter being brave sol- 
diers, sworn to defend the town and fortress to the 
last man. The Cossack peasants, knowing little of 
tactics, resorted to a trick. They assured the nobles 
that their hatred was directed solely against the ac- 
cursed Jews, and that if these should be delivered 
up to them they would withdraw. The nobles, for- 

getful of their oath, proposed that the 
Treachery Jews should give up their arms to 
at them. The Jews, who exceeded the 

Tulchin. Poles in number, at first thought of 

revenging themselves on the latter for 
their treachery; but Rabbi Aaron of Tulchin warned 
them that the Catholics would take bloody venge- 
ance, and that all Poland would be excited against 
the Jews, who would doubtless be exterminated. 
The Jews then delivered up their arms, whereupon 
the Poles admitted the Cossacks into the town. 
After the Cossacks had taken everything from the 
Jews, they offered them the choice between death 
and baptism. Three rabbis, Eliezer, Solomon, and 
Hayyim, urged their brethren not to change their 
religion; and about 1.000 Jews who remained stead- 
fast were tortured and executed before the eyes of 
the Polish nobles (June 24, 1648). Ten rabbis were 
spared by the Cossacks in order to extort large ran- 
soms from their communities. The Poles were im- 
mediately punished for their treachery. Deprived 
of the assistance of the Jews, they were slain by the 
Cossacks. This sad event had a good effect, as the 
Poles after that sided steadfastly with the Jews, and 
were not opposed to them throughout the course of 
the long war (“ Yewen Mezulah,” p. 23). 

From Podolia the bands of rebels penetrated into 
Volhynia. Here the carnage continued during the 
whole summer and autumn of 1648. About 10,000 
Jews were slain by the Cossacks or taken captive 
by the Tatars at Polonnoye. The cabalist Samson 
of Ostropol, who had been revered by the populace, 
with 300 pious inhabitants, Was put to death in the 
synagogue. Similar massacres took place in Zaslavl, 
Ostrog, Starokonstantinov, Dar, Narol, Kremenetz, 
and other towns of the Ukraine. The Polish troops, 
especially those under Jeremiah Wishnevetzki, sub- 
dued the Cossacks here and there, but they were 
unable to put down the rebellion. In Sept., 1648, 


lish nation is gaining power daily and that it op- 
presses our coreligionists. But it is not the noble- 
men alone who lord it over us: even the most abject 
nation [the Jews] hold us in subjection” (^ Yewen 
Mezulah"). This was enough to excite the people 
of Little Russia. The flame of revolution spread 
with great rapidity throughout the Ukraine, and 
Chmielnicki, encouraged by Ladislaus.himself, con- 
cluded a treaty with the Khan of the Crimea. 
Chmielnicki still derived encouragement from the 
king himself, who, being often opposed in the Diet 
by the nobility, desired to make use of the Cossacks. 
Some historians hint that he even secretly promised 
to help them assert their rights against the nobles. 

One of the paragraphs of this treaty stipulated 
thatall prisoners of war should belong to the Tatars, 
as also the right to sell them as slaves in Turkish 
markets; and that the property of the Polish nobil- 
ity and Jews should be allotted to the Cossacks. 
When the Tatar general Tugai-bey joined Chmiel- 
nicki with an army of 4,000 men, the whole of Little 
Russia, Podolia, and the Ukraine rose en masse, 
and, leaving their estates and homes, assembled in 
the Syech. The Jews soon learned of the plans of 
the allied armies, and warned the Polish field-mar- 
shals Potocki and Kalinovski to be on their guard 
(Kostomarov, i. 264) -but they disregarded the warn- 
ing. On May 18, 1648, the Poles were defeated near 
the Yellow Waters (“Zholtyya Vody") Potocki 
was killed and Kalinovski made prisoner. 

After this, bands of the Zaporogians, the Little 
Russian peasants, and the roving Cossacks of the 
Ukraine joined the insurrection, and invaded the 
towns of Pereyaslav, Piryatin, Lubny, and Lokh- 
vitza, plundering, robbing, and cruelly torturing 
the Jewish inhabitants. The Jews of Pogrebishche, 
Zotov, and Bozovka, about 3,000 in number, were 
more fortunate; for they gave themselves up to the 
Tatars, who, though they took them into captivity, 

treated them humanely. They were 

Attacks on taken to the Crimea, and subsequently 

the Jews. ransomed by the Jews of Constanti- 

nople. On the day of the above-men- 

tioned battle, King Ladislaus died, which was a 

great misfortune for Poland as well as for the Jews. 

During the interregnum (May to Oct., 1648) the dis- 

sensions throughout Poland increased, and the con- 

flicts between the different parties in the confedera- 
tion weakened the resistance of the Poles. 

While Chmielnicki negotiated with the Polish 
magnates, and especially with the Archbishop of 
Gnesen, troops from the Ukraine, both regular and 
irregular, were organized under brutal leaders, who 
reveled in the death-struggles of their Polish and 
Jewish foes. These bands, called * Haidamaks," 
were ordered by the Greek Orthodox popes to mur- 
der both Roman Catholics and Jews in the name of 
religion, and soon changed the whole country 
into a desert; only those Jews who fell into the 
hands of the Tatars, or those who changed their 
religion, escaped death. The most cruel leaders 
of the Cossacks were Krivonos, Morozenko, and 
Chmielnicki's son, Timofei. 

After the defeat of the Poles near Korsun, the 
Cossack troops and the peasant bands under their 
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leader Ganzha advanced against the fortified town 


Cossacks 
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the forces of Chmielnicki had advanced to the very 
walls of Lemberg, which was subjected to a pro- 
tracted siege. Having reduced the inhabitants by 
starvation, the Cossacks withdrew upon receiving 
from the city an enormous ransom, a considerable 
share of which was paid by the Jews (Caro, “ Gesch. 
der Juden in Lemberg,” pp. 51-64). From Lem- 
berg, Chmielnicki with his hordes turned to Za- 
moscz and Lublin, even approaching Warsaw, 
where the election of the king was in progress. 
The choice fell upon the primate of Gnesen, Car- 
dinal John Casimir (1648-68), brother of King Lad- 
islaus IV. 

The new king at once entered-into peace negotia- 
tions with Chmielnicki, but owing to the excessive 
demands of the Cossacks no conclusion was reached. 
The war broke out afresh, and lasted to the end of 
the summer of 1649. In the course of it many more 
Jewish communities were desolated. After a series 
of battles unfavorable to the Poles a treaty of peace 
was concluded at Zborowo, between John Casimir 
and Chmielnicki. In this treats there was a clause 
forbidding the Jews to live in the Ukraine; that is, 
in the way wodeship of Chernigov, Poltava, Kiev, 
and part of Podolia (Aug., 1649), 

After eighteen months of torture and hardship the 
Jews could once more breathe freely. To all who 
had entered the Greek Orthodox Church under threat 
of death, the king gave permission to 
return to their former faith. Jewish 
women who had been forcibly baptized 
fled in numbers from the Cossack hus- 
bands who had been forced upon them, and returned 
to their families. "The Council of Four Lands, at 
its session. in the winter of 1650, worked out a 
long series of measures intended to restore order in 
the family and social life of the Jews. The 20th of 
Nisan, the day of the Nemirov massacre, was the 
day previously set apart as a fast-day in memory of 
the martyrs of the Crusades, and was now made a 
day of mourning for the victims of the Cossack re- 
bellion as well. The prominent rabbis of the time 
composed many elegies and prayers, which were 
recited in the synagogues on every anniversary of 
the fatal day. 

But the Jews were not to rest for a long time. 
The treaty of Zborowo was satisfactory neither to 
the Polish government nor to the Cossacks, and in 
1651 war again broke out. This time the Poles 
gained the advantage over Chmielnicki's forces, and 
the campaign ended with a treaty advantageous to 
the Poles. Under the treaty of Byclaya Tzerkov 
(Sept., 1651), many of the Cossacks’ claims were re- 
jected, and the right of the Jews to settle in the 
Ukraine was restored. 

It was at this time that the agitation among the 
Cossacks and the Greek Orthodox Ukrainians was 

renewed. Bogdan Chmielnicki opened 


Interval 
of Peace. 


Alliance negotiations with Czar Alexis with the 
with view of transferring Cossack-Ukraine, 
Russia. under the name of * Malorossia " (Lit- 


tle Russia), to the Muscovite realm. 
These negotiations were successful in 1654. In the 
same year the Russian troops penetrated into White 
Russia and Lithuania and began a war with Poland. 
During this war, which lasted two years (1654-56), 


the Jews of White Russia and Lithuania underwent 
much suffering. "The seizure of many cities by the 
united Cossack-Muscovite army was accompanied 
by the extermination or exile of the Jews." When 
the city of Mohilev on the Dnieper surrendered to 
the Muscovite forces, Alexis, as requested by the 
local Russian inhabitants, ordered all the Jews to be 
banished from the city, and their houses to be dis- 
tributed among the magistrates and other Russian 
Officials. The Jews, however, trusting that the 
military disturbances would soon cease, did not im- 
mediately leave Mohilev; and for this they paid a 
heavy penalty. At the end of the summer of 1655 
the commander of the Russian garrison at Mohilev, 
Colonel Poklonski, learned that the Polish army, 
under Radziwill, was marching on the city. Fear- 
ing that the Jews might unite with the advancing 
enemy, Poklonski ordered them to leave the city, 
promising them an escort as Polish subjects to Rad- 
ziwill’s camp. No sooner were the Jews, with their 
wives, children, and belongings, outside the walls, 


than the Russian soldiers, acting upon Poklonski's 


orders, fell upon them, killed nearly all of them, 
and appropriated their possessions. 

At Vitebsk the Jews took an active part in the 
defense of the city against the besieging Musco- 
vites. For this the enemy took ample revenge, the 
Jews being either forcibly baptized or sent into 
exile to Pskov, Novgorod, and Kazan. The Jews 
in the community of Wilna also suffered in the sack 
of that city by the Muscovite-Cossack forcesin Aug., 

1655. Most of the Wilna Jews, how- 
Massacres ever, found safety in flight: those 
in Poland. remaining being either slain or ban- 

ished by order of the czar. Jt was 
soon the turn of the native Polish provinces to be- 
come the scene of war and invasion. The irruption 
of Poland’s third enemy, the Swedes (1655-58), under 
Charles Gustavus, brought carnage into the very 
heart of the country. The greater portion of Little 
and Great Poland passed into the possession of the 
Swedes, and King John Casimir had to flee. At the 
hands of the Swedish invaders Jews suffered equally 
with Christians; but they often found themselves 
between the hammer and the anvil. The Polish 
leader, Czarniecki, while escaping from the Swedes, 
devastated all the country through which he passed, 
but manifested exceptional harshness in his treat- 
ment of the Jews. The Polish auxiliary bands 
were equally severe in their treatment of the Jews 
and other non-Catholics. 

The horrors of the war were brought to a climax 
by the outbreak of the plaguein Poland. The Jews 
in the provinces of Cracow, Posen, Kalish, Piotr- 
kov, and Lublin perished in large numbers, both by 
the sword of the enemy and by disease. Only after 
1658 did the disturbance caused by the war begin 
tosubside. According to the chronicles, the number 
of Jews who perished during this time (1648-58) ex- 
ceeded half a million. Over three hundred Jewish 
communities (740, according to the unreliable Sam- 
ucl Phoebus in “ Tit ha-Yawen ”) were massacred and 
sacked. Approximately only one-tenth of the Jew- 
ish population remained in Polish Ukraine, Volhynia, 
and Podolia. The remainder had either perished 
or had emigrated into Lithuania, Poland proper, and 
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the states of western Europe. Jewish fugitives 
from Poland, and captives ransomed from Tatar 
bondage, could at that time be met with in all the 
countries of Europe and Asia. 

The following is a list of the towns in which out- 
breaks occurred during the uprising of the Cossacks 
(1648-58): | 


Alexandria (Volhynia) Kanev 
Alexandrovka (Podolia) Kiev 

Arhat Kishinev 
Bagrinovtzy (Podolia) Klevan 

Bar Kobrin (Minsk) 
Bazhin Kobrin (Volhynia) 


Kolki, Volhynia 


Berestechko (Volhynia) 
Komorno (Galicia) 


Berezino (Minsk) 


Berezovka (Poltava) Konotop 

Berezovka (Volhynia) Kopys 

Bershad koretz 

Bieleza (Galicia) Korsun 

Bielgoria (Poland) Kovel 

Borisovka (Poltava) Rovno 

Borispol (Poltava) KRrainepole 

Bozovka Krasnik (Lublin) 

Bragin Krasnobrod (Poland) 

Bratzlav (Podolia) Krasny 

Bratzlavshchina (Podolia) kremenetz 

Brest-Litovsk Kriehev 

Brezna (Poland) Kunitza 

Breznitza (Poland) Ladyzhin 

Brody Latischan 

Buehaeh (Podolia) Lemberg 

Busk (Galicia) Lesla 

Byelaya Tzerkov Letichev (Podolia) 

Byeltzy Lobemla 

Byely (see Kostomarov, Lokhvitza (Poltava) 
iii. 154) Loyev (Kostomarov ii. 186) 

Byely-hamen Lublin 

Bykhov Lubny (Poltava) 

Chernigov Lubsentz 

Chigirin Luntschitz 

Chirikov Luzk 

Chudnoy (Volhynia) Lyubartovo or Lyubar (Vol- 

Derazhnya hynia) 

Drogobuzh Lyubom (Volhynia) 

Druya Makhnovka (Kiev) 

Dubno Medzhibozh (Podolia) 


Mezhirich (Great) 


Dubovaya Volost (see Kosto- 
Mezhirich (Little) 


marovy, ii. 102) 


Dubrovna Minsk 
Fastov or Khvastov (Kiev) Miropol (Volhynia)—See Po- 
Galich (Galicia) lonnoye 


Mohilev (Podolia) 
Mozyr (Minsk) 
Mstislavl 

Murakhva (Podolia) 
Narol (Volhynia) 


Gora (White Russia) 
Goria (Poland) 
Grodno 

Grubesehov (Lublin) 
Gusheha (Volhynia) 


Gusyatin (Podolia) Neinirov 
Homel Nevel 
Hrubieszow or Rubieszow Novopole (Poland) 
(Lublin) Novozhmir 3 
Husan Olyka 
Ivanovieh Opta 
Ivnibrod Orsha 


Kamenetz-Podolsk Ostrog (Volhynia) 


Pereyaslav 

Pinczow 

Pinsk 

Piotrkov 

Piryatin 

Pkut 

Podgayetz (Galicia) 

Pogrebishche (Kiev) 

Polonnoye (Volhynia) 

Polotzk 

Pomorany (Galicia) 

Posen 

Priluki (Kiev) 

Prolikowitz 

Propoisk (Mohilev) 

Przemysl (Galicia) 

Rogschany 

Roslavl 

Rovno 

Ryechitza 

Satanov 

Serpeisk 

Sharograd or Shargorod (Po- 
dolia) 

Slutzk 

Sokol (Volhynia) 

Starodub 

Starokonstantinov (Volhynia) 

Stary Bykhov 

Strelitz 

Szezebrszyn 

Taikury (Volhynia) 


Tomaschev 

Tornograd (Poland) 

'Trilisy (Kiev) 

Tuchin (Volhynia) 

'Tulehin 

Turbino 

Uchanie (Lublin) 

Ulanov (Volhynia) 

Vankovtzy 

Verkhovka (Podolia) 

Vinnitza 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir (Volhynia) 

Wilna 

Wisloez (Galicia) 

Wiodow 

Wreshna 

Yampol 

Yanuschoy (Podolia) 

Yaslovitza (Podolia) 

Zabrazh 

Zamosez (Zamostye) 

Zaslavl (Volhynia) 

Zbaraz (Galicia) 

Zborowo (Galicia) 

Zhier (Zgierz) 

Zlatowo 

Zlochev (Polish, Zloezow [Ga- 
licia]) 

Zmiyev (Kiev) 

Zotov 
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Efah, in Shebet Yehudah, Hebr. and Ger., Hanover, 1850 ; 
Abraham ben Samuel Ashkenazi, Za'ar Bat Rabbim, in 
Gurland's Le Korot ha-Gezerot be-Yisracl, ii; Meir ben 
Samuel of Szezebrszyn, Zuk ha-'Ittim; Samuel ben Phoebus, 
Tit ha-Yawen ; Gurland, Abne Milluim ; Grondski de Gandi, 
Hist. Belli Cosaco-Polonici, ed. Kaffi, Budapest, 1789 ; Lye- 
topis Samovitza o Voinach Bogdana Chmielnickavo, ete., 
in Chtenie Moskovskavo Obshchestva Istorii, Moscow, 1846 ; 
Kulish, Istoriya Vozsoyedinenya Rust, St. Petersburg, 1874; 
Skalkovski, Istoriya Novoi Syechi, Odessa, 1841; Graetz, 


Hist. Hebr. ed., viii. 125, passim, Warsaw, 1900 


H. R. 


COSTA, DA, PEDIGREE: The family of Da 
Costa is probably identical with that of the Mendez 
da Costa. It has even been suggested that an 
early Mendes called himself Mendez da Costa (“ Men- 
des of the Coast”). Thearms of the two families both 
in England and in Holland are practically identical. 

Their wide connections with somany Marano fami- 
lies—Bravo, Bueno, Dias, Fernandez, Gradis, Jachia, 
Lopez, Silva, Suasso, Pinto, Mesquita, Ricardo, Bel- 
monte, Capadose, Henriques, Aguilar, Osorio, Villa- 
Real, Franco, Quiro, Paiba—the large families re- 
sulting from these alliances, coupled with the wide 
extent of their migrations—make the Mendez da 
Costa pedigree the key to Sephardic genealogies. 
The principal branch of the Da Costa family in the 
Netherlands (pedigree I.) and the Holland Mendes 
da Costa branch (pedigree IL.) follow herewith: 


MENDES DA COSTA or THE NETHERLANDS 


Abraham i Costa 


l 
Raphael Mendes da C. = in 1760 Rachel Mendes da Costa, a daughter of Moses 


Esther, a daughter of 
Isaac and Esther Cappadose 


ç 1793 = Jacob Mendes da C., 1774-1825 


Sarah Mendes da Costa = Raphael Jacob Mendes da Costa = Nanette Henriquez de Castro, 


2 children 


8 children, one of them, 
Emanuel Mendes da= a daughter of Jacob and Rachel Hen- 


Costa, b. 1845 


b. 1812, daughter of David 
and Rachel da Costa 
Esther Henriquez de Castro, b. 1857, 


riquez de Castro 
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Cossacks 
Costa 


DENT el SSS SS eee 


II. 


Da Costas oF HOLLAND. 


Uriel Acosta, Abraham Joseph 
1590-1647 (descendants in S. America) (from him 
(see JEW. ENCYC. i. 167) descended) 


(no issue) 


Abraham da C. = Emilie Jeannette Sarah des Bordes aei da C., 
b. 1882 


Dorothea. Catherine Abraham 


Beatrix da C. 


Isaac da C. Abraham da C. 


The English branch of the Mendez da Costas is 
especially noteworthy, and the genealogy for the 
carly stages was compiled by an eminent member of 
the family, Emanuel Mendez da Costa, secretary of 
the Royal Society, London. He traces his own de- 
scent back to two Da Costas from whom he was de- 
scended on the father’s (pedigree IIL) aud the 
mother's (pedigree IV.) side respectively. The two 
pedigrees follow on page 290. 

The last inheritor of the fortunes of the English 
Da Costa appears to have been Mrs. Sarah Williams, 
who left £40,000 to Benjamin Disraeli, with the re- 
quest that he should adopt the Da Costa arms. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gentleman's Magazine, 1812, part i., pp. 21 et 

«eq.; Dictionary of National Biography, xii. 271; Da Costa, 

Israel en de Volken, Utrecht, 1876; Picciotto, Sketches of 


Anglo-Jewish History; Vorsterman van Oyen, Stam-en Wa- 
penboek van Nederlandsche Familien, i. 164, Groningen, 


1884. 

J. H. Gut. 
COSTA, ANDREA MENDES DA: Cham- 

berlain of Queen Catherine of Braganca, wife of 

Charles II. of England; flourished about 1665. His 

position at court was due to the influence of his 

brother, Antonio Mendes, who had cured Queen 

Catherine, while in Portugal, of erysipelas. The 

queen had persuaded Antonio and his brothers to 

accompany her to England, where they all be- 
came members of her household. After their ar- 
rival in London they openly proclaimed themselves 

Jews. Andrea Mendes, as wellas his brothers, is said 

to have taken an active interest in the affairs of the 

Jews of London, and frequently influenced Charles 

II. on their behalf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish His- 
tory, p. 44: Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 405; Lindo. 
Jews in Spain and Portugal, p. 350; Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. 
A nglo-J'ud. p. 188. 

J. M. SEL. 


COSTA, ANTHONY DA (sometimes known 
as Moses da Costa or Antonio da Costa): 
An opulent Jewish London merchant of the eight- 
eenth century. He attained the position—unusual 
for a Jew in those days—of a director of the 
Bank of England. In 1727 he brought an action 
against the Russia Company, which refused to ad- 
mit him to membership on the ground of his being 


IV.—19 


Jacob da C. 


Daniel da Costa = Rebecea Ricardo 


Isaac da Costa, the poet, 1798-1860 = Hannah Belmonte 


pS M 


Francisea da C., — William 
d. 1882 Raman 


= Christian William 
Justin Raman 


Isaac William da Costa 


a Jew. The attorney-general decided that he must 

be admitted, whereupon the company petitioned 

Parliament to modify the former’s charter so as to 

give it the right of refusal. Anthony also figured, 

in 1736, in a case with W. Monmartel relating toa 
bill of exchange. 

Anthony was the son of Jacob (Alvarez or Alvaro) 
da Costa, who is probably the Da Costa referred to 
in the “Thurlow Papers.” Jacob Alvarez (or Al- 
varo) da Costa arrived in England with his family in 
1655. He married Leonora (Rachel) Mendes, sister 
of Fernandez (Fernando) Mendes. the Marano 
physician of John IV., King of Portugal. 

Anthony married his cousin Catherine Mendes, 
in1698. Catherine was born in Somerset House, and 
was named after Queen Catherine of Braganga, 
wife of Charles IL, who graciously consented to 
stand sponsor to her. This Catherine da Costa is 
supposed to have made, in 1721, the water-color 
portrait of her father which now hangs in the vestry 
of the Bevis MarksSynagogue. Anthony and Cath- 
erine da Costa had a daughter, also named Cath- 
erine, who married a M. Villareal, becoming a widow 
at theageof twenty-one. Shefigured in the famous 
case of Da Costa v. Villareal, and subsequently in 
‘that of Villareal v. Mellish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Pieciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, 
pp. 32, 89, 95, 103, 155; Gaster, History of the Ancient Syna- 
gogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, pp, 10, 97; 
Wolf, Crypto-Jews Under the Commonwealth, in Transac- 
tions of the Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.i. 55-88: Lucien Wolf, 
Menasseh ben Israel's Mission to Oliver Cromwell. xiv. 
xli. ete; Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. Anglo-Jud. pp. 95, 96 ; 
Graetz, History of the Jews, iv. 594. 

Ji I. H. 


COSTA, BENJAMIN MENDEZ DA: Phi- 
lanthropist: born in 1704; died in England 1764. 
His family was among the most ancient and honor- 
able of the Portuguese Jews, and Da Costa himself 
was in the foremost ranks of the Hebrew merchants 
of his day. As an instance of his philanthropy he 
distributed, during his lifetime, £3,000 a year in 
charity to the poor of all creeds. In 1762, in con- 
junction with Isaae de David Levy, he endowed a 
yeshibah, bestowing yearly distributions on the stu- 
dents who attended it. By a codicil to his will he 
desired his benefactions to be continued during the 
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lives of the indigent families who had received his 
bounty. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish His- 


tory, pp. 89, 95, 155. 
J. G. L. 


COSTA, EMANUEL MENDEZ DA: Libra- 
rian and fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
scientific writer, and fellow of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of London; born in 1717; died in 1791. Ie 
was a son of Abraham Mendez da Costa, who had 
come from Normandy to reside in England about 
1696, and in 1702 had married Esther da Costa, his 
first cousin. Emanuel Mendez da Costa was distin- 
guished as a botanist, naturalist, philosopher, and 
collector of anecdotes of literati and of valuable 
notes and MSS. He was made a member of the 
Aurelian Society Feb. 7, 1789, and in 1746 was 
elected a member of the Gentleman’s Society at 
Spalding, and maintained a regular correspondence 
with Dr. Green, the secretary of that organization. 
On Nov. 26, 1747, Da Costa was elected fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, and later its librarian, 
after which he was elected a member of the Botanic 
Society in Florence. His publications were: “A 
Natural History of Fossils” (at the time of its pub- 
lication the author was esteemed the greatest master 
of the subject in England); * Elements of Conchol- 
ogy, or An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Shells,” 1776; and “ British Conchology,” 1778. He 
also contributed several valuable papers to the 
“ Philosophical Transactions” and other scientific 
publications. It was in his library that the list of 
the original Jewish settlers in England was found. 
His collection of printed books, manuscripts, en- 
gravings, and drawings of natural history was sold 
by public auction after his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nichols, Anecdotes and Illustrations, ii. 292, 
iii. 233; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1xxxii. 21; J. Picciotto, 
Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, p. 95. 

J. G. L. 


COSTA, ISAAC DA: Dutch poet; born Jan. 
14. 1798, at Amsterdam; died there April 28, 1860. 
His father, Daniel da Costa, a relative of Uriel 
Acosta, was a prominent merchant in the city of 
Amsterdam; his mother, Rebecca Ricardo, was a 
near relative of the English political economist 
David Ricardo. Daniel da Costa, soon recognizing 
his son's love for study, destined him for the bar, and 
sent him to the Latin school from 1806 to 1811. 
Here Isaac wrote his first verses. Through his 
Hebrew teacher, the mathematician and Hebraist 
Moses Lemans, he became acquainted with the great 
Dutch poet Bilderdijk, who, at the request of 
Tsaac’s father, agreed to supervise the boy's further 
education. Bilderdijk taught him Roman law, and 
a familiar intercourse sprang up between them, 
which afterward developed into an intimate friend- 
ship. 

In 1817 Da Costa went to Leyden, where he again 
saw much of Bilderdijk. He there took his degree 
as doctor of law in 1818, and as doctor of philoso- 
phy June 21, 1821. "Three weeks later he married 
his cousin, Hannah Belmonte, who had been edu- 
cated in a Christian institution; and soon after, at 
the instance of Bilderdijk, he was baptized with her 
at Leyden. Atthattime he wasalready well known 
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Costa, Emanuel 
Costa, Israele 


asa poet. After Bilderdijk’s death Da Costa was 
generally recognized as his successor among Dutch 
poets. He was a faithful adherent of the religious 
views of his friend, was one of the leaders of the 
Orthodox Reformed party, and during the last years 
of his life was a teacher and a director of the sem- 
inary of the Independent Scotch Church. However 
severely his religious views and efforts be censured, 
his character, no less than his genius, was respected 
by his contemporaries. Although he wrote much 
on missionary matters, he is distinguished from 
many other converts in that, to the end of his life, 
he felt only reverence and love for his former core- 
ligionists, was deeply interested in their past his- 
tory, and often took their part. 

Aside from his fifty-three longer and shorter 
poems, Da Costa wrote largely on theological sub- 
jects. He also wrote * Israel en de Volken " (9d ed., 
Haarlem, 1848-49), a survey of the history of the Jews 
to the nineteenth century, written from the stand- 
point of the Church. The third volume, dealing 
with the history of the Spanish-Portuguese Jews, is 
especially noteworthy on account of the mass of new 
material used. The work was translated into Eng- 
lish, under the title *Israel and the Gentiles," 
by Ward Kennedy (London, 1850), and into German 
by “A Friend of God's Word” (Miss Thumb), 
published by K. Mann (Frankfort - on - the - Main, 
1855). 

Da Costa's two papers, “The Jews in Spain and 
Portugal? and * The Jews from Spain and Portugal 
in the Netherlands," which appeared in 1836 in 
the * Nedersche Stemmen over Godsdienst-, Staat- 
Geschied- en Letterkunde," may be considered as 
preliminary to the history. Of interest also are his 
works on the Von Schoonenberg (Belmonte) family 
(Jahrb. für Holland," 1851) and on “The Noble 
Families Among the Jews” (* Navorscher,? 1857, 
pp. 210 et seq., 269 et seg. ; 1858, pp. T1 et seq. ; 1859, 
pp. 110 et seq., 174 et seq., 242 et seq.). Da Costa 
possessed a valuable library which contained a large 
number of Spanish, Portuguese, and Hebrew man- 
uscripts, as well as rare prints from the Spanish- 
Portuguese Jewish literature. It wassold at public 
auction a year after his death. A catalogue of the 
library, compiled by M. Roest, was published at 
Amsterdam in 1861. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. J. Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in 
Nederland, pp. 25 et seq.; Unsere Zeit. Jahrb. iv. 399; 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. iii. 114 et seq. 

s. M. K. 


COSTA, ISRAELE DI EMANUELE: Italian 
rabbi; born 1519; died 1897. He succeeded Abrabam 
Baruch Piperno as rabbi of Leghorn in 1864. Of his 
works the following may be mentioned: “Sefer Bet 
ha-Zikkaron” (Mahzor for Rosh ha-Shanah), with 
annotations, 1869; complete Sephardic Mahzor, with 
Italian translation, 1892: The Zohar, in square He- 
brew letters, with punctuation and vowel-signs, Leg- 
horn, 1588; * Mik weh Yisrael” (Hope of Israel), one 
hundred stories, 1851; " Yashir Yisrael" (Let Israel 
Sing), 1855; *'Arabim be-Tokah" (The Willows in 
Her Midst), 1880; “ Ki Na‘ar Yisrael” (For Israel Is 
a Lad), 1890; a Hebrew grammar for the use of chil- 
dren, several times reprinted: a Hebrew-Italian 
dictionary, in collaboration with the rabbis Funaro 


.- 


Costa, Joseph da 
Costume 


and Cabib, 1853; various remarks on the validity of 

the celebrated will of Caid Nissim Samama, 1877-78. 
Costa was a Freemason, and reached the thirty- 

third degree. His Italian songs are very popular 

among the youth of the Jewish schools. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Colombo, Alla Memoria del Rabb. Israet 
Costa, Leghorn, 1898. 


: G. J. 


Lo 


COSTA, JOSEPH DA: 1. Younger brother of 
Uriel Acosta or da Costa, to whom MENASSEI BEN 
ISRAEL dedicated his Spanish edition of the “Hope 
of Israel” (1650); lived at Amsterdam. 

2. Relative of the preceding; wrote “Tratado 
de Cortesia y Politica” (Amsterdam, 1726), dedica- 
ted to Immanuel de Abraham Curiel. 


S. M. K. 


COSTA, SIR MICHAEL: Musical composer 
and conductor; born at Naples of a Sephardic fam- 
ily Feb. 4, 1810; died in Brighton April 29, 1884. 
He studied under his father, Pasquale Costa, his 
grandfather, Tritto Costa, and Zingarelli. In 1829 
he visited England, assisting at the Birmingham 
musical festival, and conducting at Her Majesty’s 
Theater in 1881. He was naturalized as a British 
subject in 1889. Subsequently he conducted at the 
Philharmonic Society concerts 1846, at the Royal 
Italian Opera 1847, for the Sacred Harmonic Society 
1849. at the Handel festivals 1857, and at Her Maj- 
esty's Theater in 1871. Costa was knighted at 
Windsor April 14, 1868, and invested with the Royal 
Order of Frederick in 1869. He was also knight of 
the Turkish Order of the Medjidie, and knight com- 
mander of the Crown in Italy. 

Costa’s works include the operas and ballets 
“Il Delitto Punito,” 1826; “Il Sospetto Funesto,” 
1827: “Il Carcere d'Ildegonda," 1828; “Malvina,” 
1829. “Malek Adhel,” 1837; “Don Carlos,” 1844; 
* Kenilworth,” 1831; * Sir Huon,” 18383; and “ Alma," 
1942: and the oratorios and cantatas: * L'Immagine," 
1815; “La Passione," 1827; * Eli," 1855; and “ Naa- 
man,” 1864. He also wrote many songs and miscel- 
laneous compositions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times, London, April 30, 1884; Grove, Dict. 
or Musie and Musicians, s.v. 
J. G. I. 


COSTA, SOLOMON DA: Donor of Hebrew li- 
brary to the British Museum; flourished about 1760. 
A broker by profession, he acquired a consider- 
able fortune, much of which was distributed in 
deeds of piety and beneficence to non-Jews, as well 
as to his coreligionists. He was also able to render 
monetary assistance to several of the leaders of the 
House of Commons, and by his credit with them ef- 
fected at times national good services. Among these 
was the preservation of the collection of Hebrew 
books at present in the library of the British Mu- 
seum. These bad been collected during the Com- 
monwealth, and had fallen to Charles II. at the Res- 
toration. They lay unnoticed throughout the reign 
of Charles, and this neglect continued during the 
reigns of James II. and William HI. At length in 
Anne’s reign they were sold to a bookseller, from 
whom, some time in the reign of George I., the en- 
tire collection was purchased by Solomon da Costa, 
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then a young man, and desirous of knowledge, who 
subsequently presented it to the British Museum, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Thomas Hollis, Biography of Costa; Jew. 
hron. Dec. 2, 1859; Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh. Preface; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 

J. G. L. 


COSTA RICA. 


COSTER, ABRAHAM: Dutch anti-Jewish 
preacher; lived at Amsterdam in the seventeenth 
century. He wrote “ Histoire der J oden,” a history 
of the Jews from their dispersion to the author’s 
time (Amsterdam, 1658). In this history he described 
the manners, customs, and fables of the exiles, 
with the purpose of influencing the authorities to 
prevent the Jews of Amsterdam from building a 
new synagogue. | 


See San JUAN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 180: Koenen, Geschte- 
denis der Joden in Nederland, pp. 28, 935. 
J. M. SEL. 


COSTS: Theoutlays made by suitors which are 
incident to the administration of justice. The ques: 
tion of costs is a twofold one: (1) What do the 
several officials and the witnesses receive? and (2) 
What, if anything, does the successf..i recover from 
the losing party? 

1. Among the officers the judge or judges are 
foremost; then such experts and referees as assist 
the court by their reports (e.g., the appraisers of 
land: see APPRAISEMENT); next the clerks who take 
down the proceedings or make out judicial writings; 
next the messengers who summon the defendant 
and who carry out the judgment by seizure of 
goods and lands; and, lastly, the witnesses. 

As to the judges and witnesses the Mishnah (Bek. 
iv. 6) lays down thestern rule: “One who takes hire 
to judge, his judgments are void: he who testifies 
for hire, hís testimony is void." 

Later authorities saw the impossibility of obtain- 
ing the services of the judge for nothing, and, fol- 
lowing Ket. 105a, allowed him to charge for loss of 
time if he had a known occupation; but the mere 
claim that during the time consumed he might have 
secured some employment did not entitle him toany 
costs. The payment of a judge's fee was shared by 
the two parties in equal parts (compare BRIBERY; 
FEES). 

The clerk’s fees for noting the proceedings in open 

court, and for making outall writingsin which both 
parties join, are borne by both parties in equal shares 
(B. B. x. 4). But if the ban has been pronounced 
against the defendant for refusing to appear, and he 
comes in to clear himself, he has to pay, before the 
ban is removed, the fee due to the clerk for making 
out the instrument (B. K. 112b). 
The messengers are of course paid for their serv- 
ices and traveling expenses. In the Talmudical 
passage relating to the corrupt practise of Samuel's 
sons of enriching their underlings (Shab. 56a), the 
messenger is called ym (“apparitor,” lit. a synagogue 
official). 

9. There is no provision for awarding to the win- 
ning party his outlay for costs against the loser, 
except ina procedure arising after Talmud times, 
and first mentioned by Alfasi: namely, that of For- 
EIGN ATTACHMENT, a procedure which is peculiar, 
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being due to the necessities of the times when the 
Jews had become wanderers from land to land, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, ix. 1-5; 
compare. the authorities quoted in  Eisenstadt's Pithe 
Teshubah to this passage. 

L. N. D. 


L. G. 


COSTUME.—In Biblical Times: The general 
Hebrew designation for “costume” is * beged," ap- 
plied indifferently to the garments of rich and poor, 
male and female. Other general designations are 
“keli,” "lebush," “malbush,” * tilboshet," and also 
"kesut." An exact description of the successive 
styles of costume in use among the people of the 
Bible is impossible, since the material at hand is 
insufficient. 

The earliest garment was the apron around the 
hips or loins (“hagorah” or “ezor”), made, in primi- 
live times, of the skins of animals. This apron de- 
veloped in course of time into the undergarment 
(“ketonet” or “kuttonet” = yurév, “ tunica”), which 
was worn next to the skin (Gen. ix. 21; II Sam. vi. 
20), and taken off at night (Cant. v.8). (See Coar.) 
It seems to have been distinct from the “sedinim ” 
= owddvec (Judges xiv. 19 et seq.; Isa. iii. 23; Prov. 
xxxi 24), usually designating undergarments of 
fine linen worn under the ketonet (compare the 
Assyrian * sudinnu ?), 

In ancient times undergarments of this kind 
were held together by a girdle, made of linen (Jer. 

xiii. 1), leather (II Kings i. 8), or gold 


Under- (Dan. x. 5), and called *hagor? or 
garments. "ezor" in the case of the priests (Ex. 


Xxvil. 4 et seg.), or “abnet” (Isa. 
xxii. 21) in the case of officials. The original 
dress of the Israelites changed somewhat under 
Syrian and Babylonian influence. On Egyptian 
monuments the Syrians are clad in long, tight-fitting 
upper garments, striped in blueand dark red, richly 
embroidered, and in yellow undergarments with 
tight-fitting sleeves, and tight trousers (compare 
Josh. vii. 21). Trousers, which are now worn in 
the East, especially by women (compare “ Zeit. 
Deutsch. Palüst. Ver.” iv. 62), are not mentioned 
among the appointments of an ordinary wardrobe, 
but the priests in later times (compare Ex. xx. 26) 
Wore a garment resembling modern trousers (* mik- 
nasim” or “miknasayim”; Ex. xxviii. 42 et Seq., 
XXXIX, 28; Ezek. xliv. 18). 

A cloak (* me'il ”) was generally worn over the un- 
dergarment (I Sam. ii. 19, xv. 27). This, like the me‘il 
of the high priest, may have reached only to the 
knees, but it is commonly supposed to have been 
a long-sleeved garment made of a 
light fabric, probably imported from 
Syria. Every respectable man wore 
generally the upper garment (“simlah ”) over the 
ketonet; for any one dressed only in the ketonet 
was considered naked (*'arom"; I Sam. xix. 24; 
Amos ii. 10; Isa. xx. 2; Job xxii 6. xxiv. 7, 10). 
The fellaheen of modern Palestine wear the “ ‘aba- 
yah,” a cloak usually black, or in black and brown 
stripes, which corresponds to the (outer) coat of the 
ancient Israelites. 

The 'abayah consists of a rectangular piece of 
woolen cloth, sewed together so that the front and the 
two openings on the sides for the arms are unstitched. 


Cloak. 
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Like the fellah of to-day, so the poor Israclite of 
ancient times wrapped himself in thís garment at 
night to keep warm (Ex. xxii. 96; Deut. xxiv. 13). 
Deuteronomy and the ordinances for the priests com- 
mand that tassels (*gedilim," and *zizit 7) be at- 
tached to the corners of the coat (Deut. xxii. 12; 
Num. xv. 88 ef seg.): and, according to the later in- 
terpretation, not given in Deuteronomy, these tas- 
sels were to serve the Israelites as a perpetual re- 
minder to keep the commands of Yuwn. At the 
breast the upper garment was arranged in a wide 
fold (*hek”; Ex. iv. 6), into which idlers put their 
hands (Ps. Ixxiv. 11) and which was frequently 
used as a pocket (II Kings iv. 89; Hag. ii. 12). 
Since the upper garment was in the way when worn 
at work, it was either left at home or removed by 
the workman. It was made of the same 
Upper materials as the lower one, in early 
Garments. times generally of wool, in Palestine 
of flax also; but later on purple stuff 
was imported from Phenicia, byssus from Egypt, 
and artistic weavings and embroideries from Baby- 
lonia (Josh. vii. 21; Zeph. i. S. The nobles often 
dressed in white (Eccl. ix. 8; compare the garments 
of the priests), but it is probable that gorgeously 
colored garments, like those found on the Syrian 
figures in Egyptian monuments, were also much 
used. According to Deut. xxii. 11; Lev. xix. 19, gar- 
ments woven of both wool and linen were forbidden. 
probably for superstitious reasons (compare Stade's 
" Zeitschrift," xx. 36 et seg. ; see SITA'ATNEZ). 

At a later period the nobles wore over the upper 
garment, or in place of it, a wide, many-folded 
mantle of state (“adderet ” or * ma'atafah 7) made of 
rich material (Isa. iii. 22), imported from Babylon 
(Josh. vii. 21. As costly garments were worn only 
on Special occasions and removed immediately after- 
ward, they were called “mahalazot” (Isa. iii. 22: 
Zech. iii. 4) or “halifot” (Gen, xlv. 22; Judges xiv. 
13 et seg.). "This was especially the case with gar- 
ments worn during the service in the Temple, which, 
having come close to the divinity, had become, 
figuratively speaking, saturated with the divine 
efiluvium and could easily imperil the wearer, Per- 
sons of higher rank, especially the princes, had a 
great number of these festive garments (II Kings x. 
22), which were taken care of by a special keeper of 
the wardrobe (compare II Kings xxii. 14). They were 
not merelv for personal wear (Job xxvii. 16), but, as 
inthe East to-day, they were frequently offered as 
presents (Gen. xlv. 22; I Sum. xviii. 4; II Kings v. 5). 

The dress of women corresponded in the main to 
that of the men. They also wore the ketonet and 
simlab. According to Deut. xxii. 5, 
however, there must have been some 
difference. The garments of the 
women were probably longer (com- 
pare Nahum iii. 5; Jer. xiii. 22. 26: Isa. xlvii. 2, 
provided with sleeves (II Sam. xiii. 19), and wider 
than those of the men, and therefore better adapted 
to conceal the figure (compare “Zeit. Deutsch. 
Palüst. Ver." iv. 60). The dress of noblewomen was 
distinguished for its luxury and ornaments (compare 
Isa. iii. 16 e£ seq.; Ezek. xvi. 10 ef seqg.), and was 
even scented with perfumes (Ps. xlv. 8; Cant. iv. 
11: compare especially the catalogue in Isa. iii. 16 


Women's 
Dress. 


Costume 
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et seg.). The luxury in dress displayed by women 
in the East at the present day suggests the probabil- 
ity of similarly luxurious habits on the part of their 
sisters of former times. Nicbuhr saw women ap- 
pear in eight or ten different dresses during one 
evening. Sandals (“na'alayim "Jof leather, fastened 
withastrap (“serok”; Gen. xiv. 28), were generally 
worn to protect the feet in summer against the burn- 
ing sand, and in winter against the damp ground; 
but they were worn neither in the house nor in the 
sanctuary (Ex. iii. 5; Josh. v. 15). Otherwise, how- 
ever, to walk about without sandals was a sign of 
great poverty (Deut. XXV. 19) or of deep mourning 
(II Sam. xv. 30; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 28). 

Neither the monuments nor the written docu- 
ments of Biblical times give any information of 
"lue concerning head-gear, On the marble relief of 
Sennacherib the Israelites appear uncovered; and 
while on the Shalmaneser stele Jehu's ambassadors 
have head-coverings, these are evidently patterned 
after the Assyrian fashion. Only one passage of 
the older literature (I Kings xx. 81) makes mention 
of " habalim ” that are wound around the head ; these 
recall the Syrians on Egyptian monuments, who 
appear with a rope coiled around their long, flowing 

hair, as is still the custom here and 
Head- there in Arabia. "This custom, prob- 
Covering. ably a very ancient one, did not long 
obtain, since it afforded no protection 
against the sun. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that even the ancient Hebrews had a style of head- 
covering still used by the Bedouins. This consists of 
a square woolen cloth (* kaffiy yah "), folded triangu- 
larly, and laid upon the head, over which one corner 
depends to protect the nape of the neck, while the 
two side corners are crossed under the chin and also 
hang down the back. A heavy woolen cord (* ‘akal ”) 
holds the cloth firmly on the head. In later times 
both men and women wore a covering more closely 
resembling the turban of the modern fellaheen of 
Palestine. 

The cap (takiyyah), often the only head-covering 
worn by boys, is generally made of two or three thick- 
nesses of cotton cloth, intended to protect the rest of 
the head-covering against perspiration; over this are 
placed one, and often two, felt caps (* lubbadah?),and 
then the Turkish national head-covering (^ tarbush"); 
finally a fringed cloth of unbleached cotton, a colored 
figured mandil, a yellow and red striped kaffiyyah, 
a black cashmere shawl, a piece of white muslin, 
or a green cloth is wound around this. "This style 
of head-covering not only protects against the sun, 
but is also an admirable pillow, and serves as a re- 
pository for valuable documents (compare “ Zeit. 
Deutsch. Palist. Ver.” iv. 57 e£ 5eg.). The use ofa 
similar head-covering among the Hebrews seems to 
be indicated by the noun * zanif ” (from the verb * za- 
naf”; Job xxix. 14; Isa. iii. 29), as well as by the 
verb “habash,” applied to the act of arran ging the 
“zanif”; for the verb * habash " means literally * to 
wind around,” and the verb “zanaf” similarly sig- 
nifies “to wind into a ball" It is possible that the 
various classes gradually came to use different forms 
of the turban. 

Since the ancient Hebrews evidently knew noth- 
ing of the strict separation of men and women cus- 
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tomary among the Moslems, the women wore veils 
only on certain occasions, as on ihe wedding-day 
(Gen. xxiv. 65, xxix. 22 etseg.). Later 
on, veils and gauze garments, adopted 
from other nations, apparently came 
into more general use among the Israelites (compare 
Isa. iii. 16 e£ seg.). "The most common term for * veil" 
is ^za'if" (Gen. xxiv. 65), while * rc'alot? (Isa. iii. 
19) probably designates a veil consisting of two 
parts, one of which, adjusted above the eyes, was 
thrown backward over the head and neck, while the 
other, adjusted below the cyes, hung down over 
the breast. It does not follow from Ex, xxxiv. 88 
et seq. that men also wore veils. 


Veils. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Novwack, Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen 
Archäologie; Benzinger, Arch. pp. 97 et seq.; Weiss, Kostüm- 
kunde; Brill, Trachten der Juden; Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bibl.; Biblical World, 1901. 

W. N. 


E. G. H. 

In. Post-Biblical Times: The dress indicated 
in the Talmud does not differ much from that de- 
scribed in the Bible. Rules were given for the order 
in which the different articles of dress were removed 


Costume of German Jews of the Thirteenth Century. 
(From Herrad von Landsperg, “ Luftgarten.”’) 


before a bath, and from this can be ascertained the cos- 
tume of the ordinary Israclite of the time, which con- 
sisted, in order of removal, of shoes, head-covering, 
mantle, girdle, shirt, and finally a vest known by the 
Greek name *epikarsion ? (Derek Erez Rabbah x.). 
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Many, if not most, of the terms applied to ar- 
ticles of dress were derived from the Greek, and 
it is therefore probable that their form and style 
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German Jew of the Early Sixteenth Century. 
(After Hans Burgkmair.) 


were Hellenic. Thus the sagum, or armless mantle 
of the laborer (Kel. xxix. 1); the dalmatic of the lei- 
surely classes (Kil. ix. 7); the sudarium, or hand- 
kerchief (Shab. iii. 8; Sanh. vi. 1; compare Luke 
xix, 20); the pileum, or felt hat (Niddah viii. 1); and 
the stola (Yoma vii. 1) are all spoken of by their 
Greek names. A more complete enumeration of 
clothing in Talmudic times is given in Shab. 190a, 
in which the question is raised as to what clothes 
may be carried out of a burning house on Sabbath, 
Rabbi Jose limiting them to eighteen of the more 
necessary articles. 'The parallel passage in the 
Jerusalem 'Talmud gives different names, which fact 
points to a difference in costume between Palestine 
and Babylonia. Most of these names, as well as 
those in Yer. Kil. ix. 4 and in Massck. Zizit, p. 22, 
are of Greek origin, and indicate the extent of Hel- 
lenic influence on Jewish dress. The Jews even bor- 
rowed from the Romans the superstitious practise 
of drawing on the right shoe first (Derek Erez R. x. ; 
Shab. 61a), though previously the op- 
posite custom had prevailed among 
them (Yer. Shab. vi. 2). The pænula, 
a round cape with hood, mentioned in 
Yer, Hag. i. 8, and generally used by day-laborers to 
protect their tunics from rain and snow, is contrasted 
with the tallit as a Japhetic or foreign garment 
(Gen, R. xxxvi.). 


Hellenic 
Influence. 


Generally speaking, it may be assumed that the 
Jewish dress of Palestine, at least in the cities, was 
adapted in a large measure from that of the Romans; 
yet at times conservatives like the masters of the 
Law kept to the old Palestinian costume: the “ gol- 
lok,” which they wore under the tallit (B. B. 57b), 
is specially declared to be like the so-called * coat 
of many colors” of Joseph (Gen. R. Ixxxiv.). Ow- 
ing to the flowing character of the robes there was 
very little difference in male and female dress, so 
that habbi Judah and his wife were able to man- 
age with one street-robe between them, The stola, 
for instance, was used indiscriminately by men and 
women. It was a long mantle of finer material 
than the tunic or shirt, girdled under the breast and 
provided with a stripe of a different color and some- 
times embroidered with gold. It was often very 
expensive, costing occasionally as much as 100 mi- 
nas (Shab. 198a). The waistcoat, or epikarsion, used 
by both men and women, was brought round under 
one arm and then knotted over the shoulder of the 
other (Niddah 48b; compare Mik. x. 4). The trou- 
sers or drawers of the ordinary Israelite differed from 
those of the priests of earlier times only by being 
provided with openings (Niddah 183b) In regard 
to covering for head and feet see Har; SHOE. 

Mourners as well as excommunicated persons 
(Yer. R. H. i. 3) wore black, as did those accused of 
adultery (Sotah 7a); but shoes were not to be black, 
because the wearing of black shoes was a distinct- 
ively Gentile practise (Ta'an. 22a). White was used 
at weddings and other festivals, and for this rea- 
son was adopted for the festival of 
New-Year (Yer. R. H. i. 3); for spe- 
cial apparel as a sign of mourning see 
MOURNING, and for the use of crowns on festive 
occasions see Crowns. Jewesses did not wear red, 
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Jews of the Upper Rhine, End of the Sixteenth Century, 


(From the Basel ** Stammbueh,’’ 1612.) 


which was regarded as licentious (Ber. 20a). Jews 
were cautioned against adopting the many-colored 
or purple garments of the heathen, or their wide 


Costume 


pantaloons (Sifre, 81), and it became a general prin- 
ciple in later Jewish law that one should not fol- 
low in the ways of the heathen or use costumes pe- 


Costume of a Jew of Swabia, Early Seventeenth Century. 
(After Daniel Meisner, ‘ Politica Politice,” 1700.) 


culiar to them (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 178, 1); 
and though this was interpreted as applying only to 
that kind of Gentile dress which was associated with 
some specifically religious practise, it was held that, 
if a religious principle were involved, it were better 
to face martyrdom than to change even the style of 
a shoclace (Sanh. 74b). The pious were particularly 
careful. Moses Sofer in his ethical will says: “Be 
careful of changing your name, language, or cos- 
tume, which God forbid” (“Leb ha-‘Lbri,” i. 95). 
Only one exception was made to this general princi- 
ple: those who were “near the government” were 
allowed and even recommended to wear the ordinary 
clothes of oflice (Yoreh De‘ah, 178, 2). There is no 
definite proof that a distinctively Jewish dress was 
worn during the Middle Ages, either in Asia or in 
Europe. The gaon of Bagdad was clothed like a 
king (“Travels of R. Pethahiah,” ed. Benisch, p. 48). 
Pethahiah himself noticed the difference between the 
costumes of Eastern and Western Jews (l.e. 11), the 
Persian Jews at that time wearing full and flowing 
outer robes. Considerable elegance was displayed 
by the wealthier classes. Gold embroidery is men- 
tioned (Yer. Yoma vii. 3); and women were notabove 
using false hair (Er. 7b), and false teeth made of gold 
or silver (Sheb. 64b); the hair was also dyed (B. 
B. 60b). 

Great importance was attributed to dress: “The 
glory of God is man, the glory of man is dress" 
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(Derek Erez Zuta x.); dress was considered of even 
more consequence than food and drink: “ Dear upon 
you, cheap within you" (B. B. 52a); and the rule 

was to dress according to your means, 
Importance but to eat below them (Mul. 84b; but 


of Dress. see Gen. R. xx.). The scholar espe- 
cially Wess required to dress neatly and 
respectably. It was regarded as bringing shame 


upon scholarship if a learned person went out with 
botched shoes or darned garments (Shab. 114a). A 
bride was given a year to prepare the trousseau 
(Ket. 57a), and a man was obliged to give his wife 
each year one hat, one belt, three pairs of shoes (for 
the three feasts), and other articles of dress, amount- 
ing in all to fifty zuzim (Ket. 64b). While there was 
astrong tendency to adopt foreign costume, as shown 
by the names of garments, there was an equally 
marked tendency to avoid this, probably as part of the 
general principle of placing a fence about the law. 
The great change came with the Lateran Council 
of 1915, which instituted the BApaE. Innocent III. 
in the preamble to the law enforcing the badge com- 
plains that Jews were being mistaken for Christians. 
From this time onward there was little danger of 
such mistake. "Thetendency among the Jews them- 
selves was to make a distinction be- 
Influence of tween their own dress and that of their 
the Badge. neighbors. In particular, black be- 
came the favorite color of the Jews in 
Spain, Germany, and Italy (Berliner, * Aus dem In- 
nern Leben," ist ed., pp. 86-37). Their frequent ex- 
pulsions caused them to carry into other lands the 
dress of their native places, and their natural conserv- 
atism caused them to retain it. The Rabbis, however, 
had throughout to contend with theinnate tendency 
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An English Jew of the Stock Exchange. 
(From a caricature of the early eighteenth century.) 


of the Jewess toward luxury and display, and they 
passed in vain many Sumpruary Laws. 

The only restriction on material is in the Biblical 
injunction against using garments “ mingled of linen 
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and woolen” (Lev. xix. 19; see SHA'ATNEZ). The 
leather of forbidden animals would also be unsuit- 
able for Jewish use. Generally speaking, the ma- 
terial used was of the richest kind for female dress, 
but was chosen more 

NS for use than for show 


in the case of the nien. 


Even from Talmudic 
times it was usual to 


rp 


TRASH 


reserve a better suit 
of clothes for the 
Sabbath. Every one 


should have two suits, 
one for week-days and 
one for Sabbath (Yer. 
Peah viii. 7), and where 
two suits are unattain- 
able, the one should be 
differently arranged on 
Sabbath (Sanh. 113a). 
It is quite customary 
on modern Jewish holi- 
days to carry out the 
Talmudic precept. 
Regarding the cos- 
tume of Jews in early 
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Germany there are a 
few details in the 
sources given by Ber- 
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FERES the gray coats of the 
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trouble (“Aggudah,” 
125b). Similarly fringes 
were disliked (Israel Is- 
serlein, Responsa, No. 
296), though the 
“kurse” worn by brides, 
a mantle with narrow 
sleeves, was trimmed with fur. Both sexes wore 
long garments. The Jew wore a * kappa " reaching 
to his heels, while on his head was placed a “ mitra,” 
or hood (* Maharil,” pp. 86, 82). The mantle of the 
Jewess, however, was longer, and was held back by 
a brooch called à *nuschke? (“Or Zaru‘a,” ii. 39). 
The best-known garment worn by the German- 
speaking Jews was the white “ sargenes,” called " kit- 
tel” in the Rhine regions. This was made of silk, 
often embroidered, and flowed ungirdled to the feet 
(Menz, Responsa, No. 86). It was worn mainly 
on the Sabbath and on festivals, and was without the 
right armhole, so that the right arm could not pro- 
fane the Sabbath. Later on it was used as a shroud, 
but the earliest notice of this refers to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Griinbaum (*Jüdisch- 
Deutsche Chrestomathie,” pp. 502-504) derives it 
from “sarge,” but Berliner (l.c. p. 182) from the Old 
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High German “sarroc,” or shirt. For garments for 
the dead see SHROUD. 

The pupils of Isserlein describe him as wearing 
a “ geriffelte,” a fur-lined mantle like that worn by 
women, with ruffles round the neck (Responsa, No. 
297); but at the same time they state that only the 


older rabbis in Austria wore it. Sebastian Brant. in 
his " Narrenschiff,” describes a particwarly popular 
fringed mantle of his time as “Judisch syt” (Gtide- 
mann, * Erziehungswesen in Deutschland," Vienna, 
1888, p. 274). 

For information concerning the actual dress used 
by Jews in medieval and modern times, the portraits 
and caricatures of Jews found in manuscripts and 
books must be examined. "These are rarely of Jew- 
ish origin except in the case of the illuminated Hag- 
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Costume of a Jew of Algiers. 
(From a photograph.) 


gadot, and in these it is difficult to determine how 
far the illustrations represent specifically Jewish 
dress. In an early fourteenth-century Spanish man- 
uscript Haggadah the tunics of the men come toa 
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point in front, while the women wear an outer mantle 
without sleeves which passes over the head, leaving 
the breast bare. The hat is large, and is worn toward 
one side of the head, with the back bent up and the 
front flat (Brit. Museum, Add. MS. 27,210). In an 
Italian Haggadah dated 1269 the women wear tight- 
fitting low dresses and have their hair fastened in 
nets and caps (č. Add. MS. 26,957). The chief 
characteristic which will be observed in the first row 
of costumes in the ac- 
companying plate is the 
length of the outer robe, 
which, except in the case 
of No. 19, a Swiss Jew 
of the fifteenth century, 
comes down to the feet. 
This points to the fact 
that the Jews during the 
three centuries indica- 
ted were debarred from 
handicrafts. A peculi- 
arity that is particularly 
to be observed in the 
costume is that it exactly 
resembles that of the 
sedentary monk. The 
sole exception to the rule 
of the long outer robe is 
found in a representa- 
tion (see illustration, p. 
296) of a Jew of Swabia 
early in the seventcenth 
century, figured in Meis- 
ner’s * Politica Politice,” 
whereas the Italian Jew 
(No. 5) in the plate is 
more prepared for out- 
door and a traveling life. 
With the Renaissance a 
new principle seems to have come into play : the Jews 
clung more tenaciously to their usual dress, and did 
not follow the innovations of fashion; so that they 

became distinguished by weariug the 


Jewess of Brusa, Turkey. 
(After Racinet.) 


Medieval old-fashioned costume of their native 
Costumes. country. The pictures of German 


Jews and Jewesses of the seventeenth 
century given by Hottenroth (Nos. 19, 15) do not 
differ in any respect from the ordinary dress of 
citizens of Worms, Nuremberg, and Frankfort, ex- 
cept by being somewhat old-fashioned. The same 
applies to the Jew and Jewess of Firth (No. 18). 
Similarly, the costumes of Jews of Amsterdam de- 
pieted in Picart’s * Coutumes Religieuses " exactly 
resemble those of the wealthier classes of Holland 
at that period. 

It is doubtful whether, since the destruction of 
the Temple, Jews have had anything corresponding 
to the sacred vestments of the Church—that is, 
garments exclusively used in the discharge of cer- 
tain religious functions. Archeologists endeavor to 

prove that Christian sacred utensils 

Sacred and vestments were directly derived 
Vestments. trom the Jews (J. W. Legg, * Inven- 

tories of Christ Church, Canterbury," 
London, 1902, Introduction), but without consider- 
ing the historic conditions, Since the days of the 
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Temple there has been practically no priestly caste 
among Jews, Every layman is qualified to perform 
all ecclesiastical functions, except that of the dukan. 
Consequently there was no need for special vest- 
ments either within or without the synagogue. On 
the other hand, the injunction (Deut. xxii, 12) to 
wear fringes led to the use of the ARBA‘ KANFOT and 
the Tauuirr. Of recent years, however, and in 
Western countries, it has become customary for the 
Jewish clergy to adopt a distinctive garb. In the 
synagogue a velvet biretta is, perhaps, the most 
usual head-covering, with an ordinary academic 
gown, over which, on suitable occasions, the tallit is 
placed. Outside the synagogue there is a tendency 
to adopt the clerical dress of each country. Thus 
the chief rabbi of England wears a costume resem- 
bling that of the dean or bishop of the English 
Church, while a rabbi of a French consistory wears 
a hat with curved rims, and the lace bands, the 
broad sash, and surtout of a French parish priest. 

In the East, Jewesses for the most part adopted 
the Mohammedan custom of wearing veils, though 
the custom was by no means so rigorously observed 
by them as by their Mohammedan sisters. In 1697 
the Jews of Metz passed a law ordering all their 
women to wear veils When going to synagogue, 
except on Saturday nights, at the close of festivals, 
and on Purim. See VEIL. 


French Rabbi in Official Garb. 
(From a photograph.) 


With regard to those modes of dressing the hair 
which go with certain costumes, see BEARD; HAR; 
PE or; WIG. 

In Eastern countries both law and custom compel 
a distinct difference in costume between Jew and 
Moslem, which difference was also enforced by Jew- 
ish law (* Kehunnat ‘Olam,” p. 14). Green veilsare 
avoided because these are distinctive of descendants 
of Mohammed. In Egypt, Jews were obliged to 
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wear yellow turbans. 
Jew, especially when on his travels, is described at 
length by Ezra Stiles in his * Diary " (p. 362), but 
it would be dangerous to regard his description as 
ty pical. 

Striped clothing is one of the striking characteris- 
tics of the Oriental male Jewish dress. This seems 
against the medieval principle of avoiding party- 
colored garments. It is not an invariable cus- 
tom, but is fre- 


quent enough 
to deserve men- 
tion. J. 


A contempo- 
rary Jewess of 
Algiers wears on 
her head a “ta- 
krita ” (handker- 
chief), is dressed 
in a “bedenor” 
(gown with a 
bodice trimmed 
with lace) and a 
striped vest with 
long sleeves 
coming to the 
waist. The 
“mosse” (girdle) 
is of silk. The 
native Algerian 
Jew wears a 
“tarbush ” or ob- 
long turban with 
silken tassel, a 
“gadriyyah ” or 
vest with large 
sleeves, and 
" sarwal" or pan- 
taloons fastened 
by a “hizam” 
(girdle), all being 
covered by a 
mantle, a bur- 
nus, and a large 
silk handker- 
chief, the tassels 
of which hang 
down to his feet. 
At an earlier 
Stage the Alge- 
rian Jewess wore 
à tall cone- 
shaped hat resembling those used in England in the 
fifteenth century (Jew. Encyc. i. 884; sce also plate, 
No. 21) The costume of Tunis is very similar, and 
was described by Mordecai Noah as follows (“ Travels 
in the Barbary States,” p. 811, New York, 1819): 

* The Barbary Jews wear a blue frock, without a collar or 
sleeves, loose linen sleeves being substituted, with wide drawers 
of the same article, no stockings, excepting in winter, and 
black slippers, a small black skull-cap on their head, which is 
shaved, and around which a blue silk handkerchief is bound; 
they are permitted to wear no colors. The Italian Jews dress 
like Christian residents, with the addition of a haick, or bour- 
nouse, thrown over their heads. The Jewish women, like the 
Turkish, are considered as an inferior race—they are fat and 
awkward, their dress consisting of a petticoat of silk of two 
colors, principally yellow and purple, around which is thrown, 


Jews of Jerusalem. 


(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


The dress of an Oriental | in several folds, a thin gauze wrapper; the head is covered 


with a colored silk handkerchief; those who are single have 
their hair plaited in two or three rows, to the end of which 
they suspend colored ribands; they wear no stockings, but 
slippers, with silver cinctures around their ankles; and the 
soles of their feet, their hands, nails, and eyebrows, tinged and 
colored of a dark brown, from the juice of a herb called henna. 
When they walk they unloosen from their neck a piece of black 
crape, with which they cover their mouth and chin, leaving the 
upper part of their face bare.” 


Whatever the costume, in almost every case the 
outer garment is 
supported by a 
belt or girdle. 
This has Biblical 
authority, and 
besides enables 
thé ultra pious to 
carry a handker- 
chief as a girdle 
on Sabbath; on 
other occasions 
the handkerchief 
is tucked inside 
the girdle, as is 
seen in a curious 
caricature of an 
English Jew of 
the Stock Ex- 
change, as well- 
as in a figure af- 
ter Hans Burgk- 
mair showing a 
Jewish pedler of 
the sixteenth 
century wearing 
a relatively mod- 
ern felt hat (see 
illustrations, pp. 
295 and 296). In 
the eighteenth 
century the Jew 
generally wore 
the ordinary 
three - cornered 
hat of the time, 
and even had his 
hair powdered 
(Arye ben Hay- 
yim, Responsa, 
No. 6). 

In Turkey the 
costume of the 
Jews was mainly 
distinguished by the black turban, but the outer gar- 
ment was an “‘antari,” a robe opening in front, of 
silk or figured calico, reaching a little 
below the knee and fastened round the 
waist by a sash passing twice round 
the body; over this was a ^ jubbah " lined with cats’ 
fur. Some wore the * bunnetah,” or conical hat ; some 
the “meminah,” a cap of dark cloth round which a 
piece of silk was twisted several times like a turban. 
The modern Turkish Jew adopts mainly European 
dress with a fez. An especially dignified dress is 
that of the Jew of Salonica (see plate, No. 24). 
His ‘antari is covered by a * kundi," a long, showy, 
varicolored mantle lined with fur. The ‘antari 


Turkish. 
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reaches to his feet, and the sleeves are longer than 
that of the jubbah, under which is to be seen the 
* saltah ” or cloth fur-lined vest. The Jews of Brusa 
wear a high cap of pasteboard covered with black 
material, resembling the cylindrical hats worn by 
Greek priests. Around this is wound a piece of 


light-colored cotton to forma turban. Thisisthe only 
distinction between Jewish and non-Jewish dress 
The Jewesses there have 


in Brusa. a house-dress 


Jews of Constantinople, Eighteenth Century, Celebrating the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 
(From an old print.) 


and a street-dress. At home she wears an ‘antari, 
often of rich silk, open in front, and fastened roundthe 
waist by a shawl; and a sleeveless “ hyrka,” or vest, 
lined with furand trimmed with a band of the same. 
Her head-dress consists of an enormous “hotoz,” 
which entirely covers her hair. This is covered by 
a *yashmak ? when she goes out. The Jewesses of 
Rhodes also have a distinctive costume consisting 
of cotton ‘antari and “chalwar” (puffed pantaloons 
of cloth), with a jubbah of silk or fine cloth, which 
covers all but the slashed sleevesof the 'antari. As 
a head-dress she wears a * takke? (cotton cap) hidden 
by two handkerchiefs. 

The Jewesses of Aleppo are distinguished among 
all the women of the East for displaying; their hair, 
which is twisted into a spiral arranged high upon 
the head in the form of adome. Their dress con- 
sists of a silken ‘antari with broad red and yellow 
stripes, shalwar (pantaloons), “mintan,” vest of the 
same material as the ‘antari, with very long sleeves, 
hurka of plain taffeta, and a shaw! of plain silk and 
cotton used as a girdle and tied in the front. They 
wear soft shoes and yellow “pabujas.” In Jeru- 
salem one Jewess has been described as wearing a 
"fistan? (gown) of dark-green satin trimmed with 
gold embroidery over the plaited skirt, the hem of 
which is also trimmed with embroidery, as well as 
the long open sleeves which open out of the narrow 
sleeves of the “saltah,” or jacket of white cashmere. 


The hotozis built up froma large number of figured 
“yemeni” and twisted one above the other in the 
form of a melon; round the lower edge is a row of 
gold coins; a small veil of white muslin is fastened 
to the top of the hotoz and is gathered round the 
face. M. Fr. 

The Jews of the Caucasus are distinguished mainly 
by their head-dress, the men wearing a kind of busby, 
mushroom-shaped and made of fur, while the Jew- 
ish women and girls cover their heads with a hood 
attached to a mantle with full sleeves (see illustra- 
tion, p. 301). The men carry weapons freely, which 
is quite exceptional among Jews. 

The Jews of Cochin are in no way deuen 
in their dress from the Hindus of their district. The 
black Jews wear the garb of day-laborers, a thin 
linen jacket and a long robe, the former being re- 


Rabbi of the Orient. 
(From a photograph.) 


moved while at work. The white Jews wear a kind 
of paletot, and under this a waistcoat buttoned up 
to the chin; both classes wear a cap resembling a 
smoking-cap, In earlier times the men used to 
wear the gored pantaloons and white turbans of the 
Mohammedans of India (see plate, No, 20). 

The Hasidim of Galicia tend to distinguish them- 
selves in dress as well as in customs; besides the fur _ 
hat and the old-fashioned * paletot" reaching to the 
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ankles, the modern Hasid is invariably to be recog- 
nized by the pair of white socks into which the 
trousers are tucked. 

A number of superstitions have grown up about 
costume among the Jews of eastern Europe, though 

they have doubtless copied many of 

Super- them from their neighbors. Forevery 

stitions. new garment a child puts on, the par- 

ents give a small sum in charity; and 
it is customary to dress a bridegroom, as soon as he 
is betrothed, in entirely new clothes. It is bad for 
the memory to put off or on two garments at the 
same time, or to put on one that has been washed 
within seven days. It is unlucky to put ona gar- 
ment upside down or to 
catch it in a nail, the latter 
being & sure sign that an 
enemy is pursuing you. It 
is unlucky for two persons 
to dress a child at the same 
time: it may die or become 
sick. If you are mending 
your dress hold a part of it 
in your mouth, or it will tie 
up your memory. 

The following isa table of 
illustrations of costumes in 
the first four volumes of THE 
JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


Volume I.: Aaron, Son of the 
Devil, page 8; N. M. Adler, 198; 
Mauricio colonists, 245; Baron 
d'Aguilar, 274; Algerian Jewess, 
354 ; Chinese Jews, 431; Amster- 
dam Jews, Jewesses, and children 
(Picard), 548. : 

Volume II.: Moses Arragel, page 
139; Benj. Artom, 156; Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, 202; Atonement, Day of, 
283-285; badge, 425-426 ; Bagdad, 
437 ; Jerusalem Jew. 61£; beard, 
614; Belais, 652. 

Volume III.: Mordecai Benet, 
pagel£; Beni-Israel, 18-19 ; Isaac 
Bernays, 90; betrothal, 126-128; 
Bokhara, 293-295; bridegroom of 
the Law, 383; Brussels, 407-408 ; 
burial, 432-487 ; Raphael Isaac Car- 
regal, 592 ; Caucasus, 628-629 ; Zebi 
Chajes, 660. - * 
: i : Volume IV.: China, page 36; Co- 
Jew of Kolomia, Austrian ehin, 135-186; Cohn, Tobias, 161; 

Galicia. Constance, 235: Cracow, 326-328; 

(After a photograph.) Death, 485; Delmedigo, Joseph, 

508; disputation; divorce. For 

sources of the figures in the colored plate of costumes of Jews see 

LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Brill, Trachten der Juden, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1873; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
ch. xv.-xvi.; Hottenroth, Deutsche Volks-Trachten ; Popu- 
lar Costumes of Turkey, 1873; Picart, Coutumes Religieuses ; 
Lacroix, Manners, Customs, and Dress During the Middle 
Ages, London, 1874: Racinet, Le Costume Historique, Paris, 
1876; Rev. Et. Jwives, passim. 

A. J. 
—— In Russia and Poland: In the Middle Ages 
the Jews of Poland and Lithuania dressed like their 
Christian neighbors, as is indicated clearly by Car- 
dinal Commendoni in his well-known description 
of the condition in which he found the Jews when 
he visited Poland in 1561 (“ Czacki Rosprawa o Zy- 
dach," p. 93). The special garb which, in medieval 
times, the Jews of Germany and other European 
countries were compelled to wear(see Bruno Kóh- 


Costume 


ler, ^ Allgemeine Trachtenkunde,” iii, 100) was not 
known in Poland. "There is, in fact, seemingly re- 
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Jews of the Caucasus in Native Costume. 
(After a photograph by Orden.) 


liable evidence that the so-called Jewish garb of 
Poland, including even the “jarmulka” (under- 
cap), is simply the old Polish costume which the 
Jews retained after the Poles had adopted the 
German form of dress (see Plungian, * Ben Porat,” 


Polish Jewess and Jew of the Eighteenth Century. 
(After Le Prince, 1765.) 


p. 59, Wilna, 1858, quoting from Russian sources). 
As the Jews lived under their own jurisdiction 


yi 
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practically until the division of Poland, and as the 
interior of Russia had no Jewish population before 
the acquisition of the Polish provinces, all Russian 
legislation on the subject of Jewish costumes is 
naturally confined to the nineteenth century. 
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Warsaw Jew and Jewess of the Early Nineteenth Century. 
(From Hollaenderski, " Les Israelites de Pologne.) 


At first such legislation was limited only to spe- 
cial occasions. The “Polozhenic,” or enactment 
concerning the Jews, issued by Alexander I. in 
1804, permitted those Jews who adopted the German 
style of dress to visit the provincesof Russia outside 
of the Pale of Settlement, and allowed Jewish boys 
attending lower schools to retain their distinctive 
costumes, while at the high schools they were obliged 
to wear the German dress. The “Polozhenie” is- 
sued by Nicholas I. (April 18, 1835) reenacted this 
statute, with the addition that Jewish students at the 
universities must wear the costumes usual in those 
institutions, and that Jews elected to civil offices 
must wear the apparel fixed by law for such munic- 
ipal dignitaries. In December, 1841, the Jews then 
actually residing in Riga received the permission of 
the government to remain there permanently on 
condition that they would conform to the dress of 
the inhabitants. The law of April, 
1845, compelled all Jews in Russia to 
assume the German costume. The 
progressists among the Jews of Russia 
considered the law a great victory for their cause, 
and scoffed in prose and poetry at the consternation 
caused among the old-fashioned (Levanda, in “ Den," 
1870, Nos. 6-17; I. M. Dick, * Die Jüdische Kleider- 
umwechslung," Wilna, 1870; Goldberg, “ Massa‘ 
Zafon,” in * Kokbe Yizhak,” No. 35). 


Law 
of 1845. 
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But the strictly Orthodox not only had religious 
scruples against wearing the costume of the Gen- 
tiles, which is prohibited, though not clearly and 
decisively, by Maimonides, and the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
(Yoreh De‘ah, 178), but considered the new law as 
another one of the many efforts of the emperor to 
Christianize them by force. It caused as much dis- 
may as the worst decree of that harsh reign, and 
the number of Jews who preferred to suffer the 
penalty rather than comply with the law was so 
large that its enforcement was postponed for five 
years. But the suspension of the law, like most 
acts of the Russian government, was not complete, 
and some of the taxes were still collected which had 
been imposed upon those who desired exemption 
from thatlaw. Among such taxes was that collected 
for wearing jarmulkas, which seems to have been 
collected in various places in an irregular manner, 
but was finally compounded, by a special decree 
of Feb. 11, 1848, for a tax of five rubles annually, 
the proceeds to go to the fund of the “korobka” 
(baskettax). 'The decree was reenacted May 1, 1850, 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1851, giving permission, how- 
ever, to the governors -general of the various prov- 
inces to allow Jews over sixty years of age to con- 
tinue the old garb. 

Now that the costume laws are obsolete the Jews 
dress as they please. Old-fashioned Jews still cling 
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Hassid and Wife of the Early Nineteenth Century. 
(From Hollaenderski, ** Les Israelites de Pologne.”) 


to the long frock-coats and cloaks, length being the 
distinguishing feature of all kinds of Jewish cos- 
tumes (sce Carl Köhler, “Trachten der Völker in 
Bild und Schrift," p. 300, Dresden, 1871) The 
preference for silk, velvet, and expensive furs, 
against which the Jewish Council of the Four 
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Lands legislated from the sixteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century, still prevails in many parts of Rus- 
sia, though it is waning. The Hasr- 
DIM, especially in the smaller towns of 
Poland, Podolia, and Volhynia, still 
use the old-time Jewish costume with 
some modifications. This includes the long coat; 
short white trousers, or rather knee-breeches, 
which also serve instead of underwear; long white 
stockings; and low, slipper-like shoes. The “arba‘ 
kanfot,” or “little tallit,” takes the place of a vest; 
the girdle, and—with the more pretentious—the 
“stramele” or “spodek” (round fur cap) over the 
jarmulka, complete the costume, which is not much 
unlike that described by Hollinderski as worn be- 
fore the government began to legislate on the sub- 
ject. In largerand more progressive places, as well 
as in Russia proper, most of the Jews dress like 
their Christian neighbors, always with a tendency, 
among the older people, toward longer coats. The 
dress of Jewish women never differed much from 
that of other women, and any difference was more 
in the material used than in the form or style. 
Further descriptions of Jewish costumes in Russia 
will be found in the articles on the respective prov- 
inces and governments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. O. Levanda, Polny Khronlogicheskt Sbor- 
nik Zakonov, etc., 88 59, 77, 404, 446, 578, 620, 643, 789, St. 
Petersburg, 1874; Jost, Neuere Geschichte der Israeliten, 
11. 312-818 ; A. L. Feinstein, in Ha-Asif for 5654, pp. 171 et seg., 
Warsaw, 1893 ; L. Holländerski, Les Israelites de Pologne, 
pp. 224-225, Paris, 1846. 

H. R. P. Wr. 

COTA, RODRIGO (also known as Cota de 
Maguaque): Spanish poet; born at Toledo; died 
1497. He came of a Marano family, three mem- 
bers of which—Francisco Cota, Lopez Cota, and 
Juan Fernandez Cota—were employed by the state, 
and were deprived of their offices in 1450. It is 
uncertain whether Rodrigo was the son of Sancho 
Cota, the Toledo councilor. 

Instead of taking the part of his former corelig- 
ionists, Cota sided with their persecutors, and in 
consequence was reproved by the Marano poet An- 
ton de Montoro, who warned him that the Christians 
would always scorn him as a convert. The list of 
secret Jews who had recanted, published at Toledo 
in 1497, contains the entry “Rodrigo Cota el Viejo 
[the Elder], y el Mozo” [the Younger]. Rodrigo 
“the Elder” is the subject of this article. He 
flourished at the courts of Henry IV. and Queen 
Isabella, and is usually considered to have been the 
author of the first act of “Celestina,” the earliest 
Spanish drama. He also composed the “Dialogo 
Entre el Amor y un Viejo," one of the finest Spanish 
poems of the fifteenth century (often printed since 
1511; in Medina del Campo, 1569). 

From Cota's poems, preserved in manuscript in 
the National Library at Madrid, a scurrilous one on 
his Marano relation Diego Arias Davila—who had 
notinvited him tothe marriage of his son or nephew 
with a relation of Cardinal D. Pedro Gonzalez de 
Mendoza—has been printed (*Rev. Hispanique,” 
i. 69 et seq., Paris, 1894). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cancionero de Anton de Montoro, pp. 283 
el seq., 344 et seq., Madrid, 1900; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 
92 et seq.; Rev. Hispanique, i. 85 et scq. = 
G. M. K. 
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COTTBUS: Important manufacturing city of 
Prussia, It includes about 500 Jews in a total pop- 
ulation of 40,000 inhabitants. Jews lived here dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but were 
subsequently expelled. In the nineteenth century 
Jews resettled in Cottbus; and now (1902) have a 
synagogue, a B’nai B’rith lodge, a society for Jew- 
ish history and literature, a hebra kaddisha (organ- 
ized 1875), a woman's society, and the Samson 
Armenkasse founded by Rabbi Leo Kamerase. Its 
first rabbi was Dr. Dienstfertig (d. 1895). The 
community is now under the direction of Rabbi 


Kamerase. 
G, L. Ka. 


COTTON: This word does not occur in the A. 
V., but express mention is made of the material in 
Esth. i. 6, where it is stated that in the court of the 
king’s palace-garden were * white, green, and blue 
hangings.” The Hebrew word here translated 
“green” is “karpas ” (Greek, kapzáciwa). It should 
probably be rendered “cotton” (so R. V., margin) 
or, more accurately, "cotton muslin.” It is plainly 
à loan-word from the Persian * karpás ” (fine linen), 
which itself goes back to the Sanskrit *karpása" 
(cotton). The English “ cotton” is probably a loan- 
word from the Arabic “kutua,” through the Spanish 
and French “coton.” 

It is quite evident that cotton grew and was used 
for clothing in very ancient times in India. Al-- 
though the nature of cotton was plainly known as 
early as Herodotus (iii. 106), it was the eastern con- 
quests of Alexander that first made the Greeks, and. 
subsequently other Western nations, acquainted 
with cotton fabrics. The Latins were especially 
familiar with it (compare Strabo, 15, § 71; Lucan, 
iii. 209, etc.), although “carbasus” was also applied 
to fine linen and cambric (see Yates, “Textrinum 
Antiquorum," i. 338 e£ seq.). 

The cultivation of the cotton-plant (Gossypium 
herbacewm) spread from India throughout the entire 
East. It is now one of the most important staples. 
of Palestine. The botanically allied cotton-shrub. 
(Gossypium arboreum) probably originated in Egypt, 
more particularly in Abyssinia. It was formerly 
extensively cultivated in Lower Egypt, but was later 
driven out by the superior Gossypium herbaceum. 
This probably explains the fact that the Egyptians 
were not acquainted with cotton before the time of 
the Greek conquest in 338 B.C. 

J. D. P. 


J. JR. 

COUCH: Structure on which to rest or sleep. 
The Hebrew term myy, meaning “divan ” as wellas. 
“bed,” is synonymous with way (Amos iii. 12) and 
25w (II Sam. xvii. 28). In olden times the Jewish 
bed, a plain wooden frame with feet, and a slightly 
raised end for the head (Gen. xlvii. 31), probably dif- 
fered little from the simple Egyptian bed. The frame, 
covered with Dp°4279 (Prov. vii. 16), served as a bed. 
for the old and sick during the day (Gen. xlvii. 31; 
I Sam. xix. 13 et seg.), while at meals people sat on 
it, perhaps with crossed legs (compare Ezek. xxiii. 
41; I Sam. xx. 25). 

Amos, who denounces the habit of reclining at. 
table as a foreign custom (Amos iii. 12, vi. 4), speaks 
also of the luxury prevailing in the furnishing of 
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these couches. The frames were made of costly 
cedar-wood inlaid with ivory (Amos vi. 4); the feet 
were plated with silver, and the backs with leaf gold 
(Song of Solomon, iii. 10). White pillows and bol- 
sters were put on them, also costly rugs, purple em- 
broidered covers. Egyptian linen, ete. (compare Amos 
iii. 12; Prov. vii. 16; Song of Solomon, iii. 10). 
Two references in the El-Amarna tablets show how 
early this luxury obtained in Palestine, and state 
that even in those ancient times couches of costly 
wood inlaid with gold were sent as presents from 
Palestine to Egypt (Schrader, * K. B." v. 27, xxvii. 


Egyptian Couch, Showing Head-Rest and Steps. 
(After Wilkinson, ** Ancient Egyptians.’’) 
20, 98). Sometimes pillows were laid on the floor. 
Esth. i. 6 speaks of beds upon a pavement of marble, 
which were covered with costly materials woven of 
threads of gold and silver (I Esd. iii. 6). 

To-day the beds in the East are made by laying 
bolsters on the low divans which run along the 
walls, so that a room which serves as a parlor in the 
daytime is easily turned into a bedroom for eight 
or ten persons. In ancient Israel the wealthy often 
had separate bedrooms (33W) "n. IISam. iv. 7; 
compare Ex. viii. 8; II Kings vi. 17; also "Tn, II 
Sam. xiii. 10, or MIMD ^, II Kings xi. 2; II Chron. 
xxii. 11), while the poor, especially the herdsmen, 
frequently slept out-of-doors, covered only with the 
* simlah," and with a stone under their heads (com- 
pare Ex. xxii. 26; Gon. xxviii. 11, xxxi. 40). See BED. 


E. G. H. W. N. 
COUDENHOVE, COUNT HEINRICH 
VON: Austrian author, traveler, and diplomat; 


born in Vienna Oct. 12, 1859. Count Heinrich stud- 
ied law at the University of Vienna; served as vol- 
unteer in the Sixth Regiment of hussars; was made 
an officer in 1881; took the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy in 1883; and then traveled in Syria and 
Egypt with the object of acquiring a knowledge of 
Arabic. He entered the diplomatic service in 1884, 
as attaché of the Austro-Hungarian embassy at 
Athens, and afterward at Buenos Ayres. He trav- 
eled through Paraguay and part of Brazil in order 
to familiarize himself with the country and people. 
He was transferred to Constantinople in 1887; and 
after making a tour through India for purposes of 
study (1889), traveled through the Caucasus in 1890. 
In 1891 he was transferred to Rio Janeiro, and from 
there to Japan. Since then he has devoted himself 
almost exclusively to study, and to the preparation 
of his religio-philosophical and political works. 
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His latest work, ^ Das Wesen des Antisemitismus,” 
1901, is an extensive volume of 526 pages, in which 
he brings an extraordinary knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the subject to bear upon the phenomena 
of anti-Semitism. The author regards Zionism as 
a product of, and a remedy for, anti-Semitism. 
Though a devout Catholie, Coudenhove evidenced 
the highest reverence and admiration for Judaism 
and Jews, and predicted that the one universal relig- 
ion of the future, combining Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism, will be * Enochism," which 
he has celebrated in an allegorical poem prefacing 
ihis work. | 

J. N. R. L. 


COUNCIL OF FOUR LANDS (Hebrew, 
MYN YIN uy Wa‘ad Arba‘ Arazot): The cen- 
tral body of Jewish autonomy in Poland for nearly 
tivo centuries—from the middle of the sixteenth to 
that of the eighteenth. The great number of the 
Jewish population of Poland, its importance in the 
industrial life of the country, and the peculiarities 
of the political and class organization of the Polish 
commonwealth (“ Rzecz Pospolita ”) were the reasons 
why the Jews of Poland formed a separate class en- 
joying liberal autonomy within the sphere of their 
communal and spiritual interests, the outcome of 
which was their exemplary communal organization. 
A Jewish community, with its administrative, judi- 
cial, religious, and charitable institutions, constituted 
a unit of self-government. The term “kahal” de- 
noted both the community and the autonomous com- 
munal administration, the two concepts being iden- 
tical. The administrative functions—the assessment 
of state and communal taxes, the supervision of 
charitable institutions, etc.—of the kahal were 
performed by elective kahal elders (“seniores ” = 
pmpa); while the rabbis (“doctores Judaeorum") 
had charge of religious and judicial affairs. 

The pressing need of solidarity among the kahals 
and rabbis of various localities was first realized 
in the judicial sphere. The rabbinical court was 
guided in its decisions by the norms of Talmudic 
legislation, both civil and domestic; but these norms 
often admitted of various interpretations; and the 
assistance of the great rabbinical assembly was nec- 
essary to clear up disputed points. Starting from 
the principle of self-government—the right to be 
tried by theirown people only and not by strangers 
—the Jews were forced to create, in addition to the 
lower communal court, a higher court of appeals. 
This higher court was especially necessary when- 
ever important litigations occurred between two 
kahals or between a private individual and a kahal. 
For such emergencies periodic rabbinical congresses, 
at certain points, were organized. In the first half 
of the sixteenth century these congresses were held 

during the great fairs, when consider- 


Be- able masses of people gathered in one 
ginnings place. The chief mecting-place was 
at Lublin the fair at Lublin (pSan5 7735, which 

Fair. city was the residence of the father of 


Polish rabbinism, Rabbi Sheknah (d. 
1558), among whose pupils was Moses Isserles. 
Here, even as early as the reign of Sigismund I, 
the rabbis used to assemble and try civil cases “in 
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accordance with their own law.” The king himself, 
in an edict of 1538, characterized one of their deci- 
sions in a private case as a decision of a supreme 
court for the Jews (“ Russko-Yevreiski Archiv,” i. 
No. 152). 

The rabbisand kahal elders of the various districts 
of Poland and Lithuania (P987 3; FTW DIN, 
Isserles, Responsa, Nos. 63, 64, 78, belonging to the 
period 1550-58) took part in the periodic sessions of 
the Lublin supreme court. It was here, too, that 
the rabbinical college investigated spiritual cases 
affecting all Polish Jews. ‘Thus, for example, the 
rabbis and “rashe yeshibot” (rectors of Talmudic 
schools) of three countries (myin why) Poland, 
Russia, and Lithuania—sanctioned the printing at 
Lublin (1559-80) of the Babylonian Talmud, with 
the proviso that copies of the edition be used in all 
the schools. This approbation (“haskamah”) is 
printed on the title-pages of the several treatises, 
for general information. Here already appears the 
classification of the members of the Lublin congress 
according to the localities, three in number—namely, 
Poland (Great and Little, together); Lithuania, 
which came into closer administrative connection 
with the crown Jands of Poland after the Lublin 
union of 1569; and Polish Russia; z.e., Podolia, 
Volhynia, and Galicia. 

These “fair congresses” formed the nucleus of 
the great central institution, which was firmly es- 
tablished during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century under the designation “Council of Lands” 
(MYINA typi). The ever-widening autonomy of the 
Polish Jews rendered imperative the founding of an 
institution which might serve not only as the su- 
preme court in judicial and spiritual cases, but also 
as a central deliberative and legislative body to reg- 
ulate the activity of all local institutions. Owing 
to this necessity, the Lublin Fair congresses be- 
came regular periodic sittings of the assembly of 
delegates, or the general congress (* Congressus Ju- 
daicus," or “ Seim ” [Diet], in the Polish documents). 
The general designation, nYwNn "y, varies in ac- 
cordance with the number of provincial delegations 

participating in a * wa'ad" (council). 
The In the earlier acts there is often en- 
Number of countered the designation wow “yı 
“Lands.” mosis (“Council of Three Lands”) al- 
ternating with the usual designation 
“Council of Four Lands.” During the same period 
occurs (comparatively rarely) the designation "^ 
MYN won (“Council of Five Lands”); d.e., of 
Great Poland, Little Poland, Russia, Lithuania, 
and Volhynia (compare Liva ben Bezalel, “ Netibot 
‘Olam,” ch. ix., Prague, 1596, where a decision of 
the wa‘ad of 1587 is quoted). Among the leaders 
of the “wa‘ad ? up to this time (c. 1590) was Morde- 
cai Jaffa, rabbi of Grodno and Posen, author of the 
rabbinical code * Lebushim ” (see “Zemah Dawid,” 
chronicle of 1592). 

In the course of time the designation YAWN "M 
msy (“Council of Four Lands”) supplanted the 
others entirely, as is shown by documents of the 
seventeenth century. The four lands that sent their 
representatives to the wa‘ad were Great Poland 
(with its capital, Posen), Little Poland (Cra- 
cow), Polish or Red Russia (Podolia, and Galicia 
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with its capital, Lemberg), and Volhynia (capital, 
Ostrog or Kremenetz) Lithuania seemed to 
have its regular or extraordinary representative 
in the Polish-Jewish wa‘ad until 1623, but in 
that year it established its own central organiza- 
tio (wos nOD =»), which acted independ- 
ently (see LITHUANIA). In this crystallized state 
the Council of Four Lands is represented by 
writers of the middle of the seventeenth century, as, 
for example, Yom-Tob Lipman Heller (in his auto- 
biography “ Megillat Ebah, ” wherein he refers to 
the wa‘ad of 1685) and the annalist Nathan Han- 
nover (^ Yewen Mezulah,” Venice, 1653). The latter 
thus characterizes this institution (p. 12a): 


"The representatives [Dona] of the four lands had sessions 
twice in the year . . . at the fair in Lublin, between Purim and 
Passover, and at the fair in Yaroslav [Galicia] in the month of 
Abor Elul. The representatives of the four lands resembled 
the Sanhedrin in the session chamber in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem [nsan nowS]. ‘They had jurisdiction over all the Jews of 
the kingdom of Poland, with power to issue injunctions and 
binding decisions [npn] and to impose penalties at their dis- 
cretion. Every difficult case was submitted to them for trial. 
To make the task easier for themselves, the representatives of 
the four Jands would select special judges from each land, who 
were called ‘land-judges’ [5*0 ns], and who tried civil 
suits; while criminal cases, disputes over priority of possession 
[hazakah], and other difficult cases were tried by the repre- 
sentatives themselves [in full session ]." 


This testimony of a contemporary characterizes 
the flourishing period of the wa‘ad’s activity (c. 
1600-1648). The record-books (“ pinkeses ”), wherein 
were written the decisions of this Jewish congress, 
have not been discovered, and it is doubtful whether 
they will ever be found; so far only seven separate 
sheets from the pinkes of the wa‘ad in Yaroslav, of 
the years 1654 and 1671, have been unearthed, a fac- 
simile of one of which accompanies this article. 
But in the extant manuscript pinkeses of individual 
kahals a great many copies of such decisions, relating 
to these kahals, have been preserved. Some, indeed, 
were published in old rabbinical works, responsa, 
etc., While others have been reproduced in recent 
times from manuscripts, in the monographs of his- 
torians of the Polish-Russian Jews. From this ma- 
terial, both manuscript and printed, it is possible to 
givea more detailed account of the organization and 
activity of the wa‘ads. 

Organization: At first the wa‘ads met annu- 
ally at Lublin during the great spring fair, which 
began on the Catholic holiday Gromnice (Candle- 
mas Day), in February, and lasted about a month. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth 

Place century another place of meeting was 

of Meeting. the Galician city of Yaroslav, where 
| the chief fair took place toward the 
end of the summer. During the flourishing period 
of its activity the wa‘ad’s sessions occurred twice a 
year: before the Passover holiday, at Lublin, and 
before the autumn holidays, at Yaroslav. In excep- 
tional eases, however, the sessions took place on 
other dates and (rarely) in other cities (Tishvitz, 
1583; Lenezna, 1668, etc.) The fullest activity of 
the wa‘ad was especially displayed after the catas- 
trophe of 1648-55—the Cossack raid of CHMIEL- 
NICKI, followed by the secession of Little Russia, 
and the Swedish war—when the Jewish communal 
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organization, wrecked in many parts of Poland, 
needed restoration. 

During the second half of theseventeenth century 
the sessions of the wa‘ad occurred once or twice a 
year, and more frequently at Yaroslav than at Lu- 
blin. In 1671 the wa‘ad decided to mect no longer in 
Yaroslav proper, on the ground that it was “a dan- 
gerous and pernicious place,” but to assemble at a 
spot ten miles distant; subsequently this decision 
was rescinded. The number of delegates to the 
wa‘ad can not be exactly ascertained. Nathan Han- 
nover, in the above-mentioned chronicle (1653), 
maintains that one parnas, or representative to the 
wa‘ad, was elected from each kahal, and that to 
these kahal delegates were added the six leading 
rabbis of Poland. It appears from the kahal pin- 
keses that only the most important kahals of each 
region sent their delegates to the wa‘ad. The capi- 
tals (Posen, Cracow, Lemberg, and Ostrog) of the 
“four lands” each sent twoor even more. The sig- 
natures of fifteen to twenty-five delegates—though 

often the signatures of the six rabbis 
Number of only—are usually found attached to 
Delegates. the extant decisions of the wa'ads. 

The total number of delegates, to- 
gether with the rabbis, evidently reached thirty. 

In the eighteenth century the operations of the 
wa‘ad became more and more limited; its sessions 
took place less regularly, often at long intervals, and 
mostly at Yaroslav. One of the last important con- 
gresses was that held at Yaroslav in the fall of 1758. 
Among other matters considered was the famous 
dispute between the rabbis Emden and Eybeschütz 
over the Shabbethaian movement, resulting in the 
latter's acquittal on the charge of heresy. In 1764 


the Polish Diet ordered Jewish general congresses 
to be discontinued (Vol. Legum. vii. 50): and 


in this way the activity of the Council of Four 
Lands came toan end. The subsequent partition of 
Poland among Russia, Austria, and Prussia, chan- 
ging, as it did, the whole kahal system, was unfavor- 
able to the existence of such central autonomous 
bodies as the wa‘ads. 

Activity: During the two centuries of the exist- 
ence of the wa‘ad its activity may be divided into 
four branches: (1) legislative; (2) administrative; 
(3) judicial; and (4) spiritual and cultural. 

The legislative activity of the wa‘ad consisted in 
working out definite regulations and rules for vari- 


ous institutions which embodied Jewish self-govern- 


ment in Poland, as well as in issuing prescriptions 
extraordinary, called for by the exigencies of the 
moment. Such were the decisions of the Tishvitz 
wa‘ad, 1588, enjoining the election of kahal elders and 
rabbis in the Jewish quarter only, without any inter- 
ference from the local Christian authorities. The 

wa‘ads of 1587, 1590, 1635, and 1640 
Legislative solemnly interdicted the Jews from 
Functions. seeking rabbinical posts in communi- 

ties by bribing kahals or by soliciting 
the Polish authorities. The wa‘ads of 1671, 1677, 
and other years prohibited the Jews from leasing 
estates or farming other revenues from Poles, with- 
out the knowledge of the kahals in which they were 
enrolled; and they also ordered merchants to trade 
honestly with the Christians and not to engage in un- 


lawful practises, lest they incur the wrath of the 
populace and the government. Most striking is the 
edict of the wa‘ad of 1607, containing a series of 
detailed rules regulating the economic and religious 
life of the Jews. Theserules dealt with credit oper- 
ations, methods of charging interest, and obligations 
under promissory notes,while special attention was 
paid to the prevention of abuses under these heads 
on the part of creditors. This regulation was 
drawn up at the instance of the wa'ad by one of its 
participants, the Lublin rabbi Joshua Falk Kohen, 
and was subsequently published in * Me'irat *Enay- 
yim" (y"ppn bhb5p) Prague, 1606. 

The administrative activity of the wa'ad was very 
closely linked, and often identified, with its legisla- 
tive activity. The wa'ad took necessary steps to bet- 
ter the general condition of the Jews in Poland or to 

avert some common danger. It sent 


Admin- its legal agents (n*359nt) to Warsaw 
istrative during thesessions of the Polish Seim, 
Functions. to represent Jewish interests before 


the government and the delegates. 
Here, by means of entreaties, money, and presents, 
privileges for the Jews were obtained or legislative 
curtailments of their ancient rights and privileges 
were forestalled. For such emergencies the wa'ad 
had a separate fund made up of special dues from 
each of the “four lands." Its activity was espe- 
cially important at the * Coronation Diets," when, 
in accordance with custom, every new king was 
expected to confirm the rights and privileges granted 
to the Jews by his predecessors. On such occasions 
the wa‘ad’s representatives were on the alert lest 
Jewish interests should sustain damage through the 
influence of the anti-Jewish party of the Diet. 


Cases are on record when the wa‘ad did not suc- 
ceed in averting oppressive measures against the 
Jews; and then, where resistance might prove dan- 


gerous, the only course left to the wa'ad was to 
support with its authority the measures of the gov- 
ernment. Thus, in 1580 the wa‘ad solemnly con- 
firmed the government’s edict forbidding the Jews 
to engage in farming state taxes and customs duties 
in Great and Little Poland and Mazovia. The 
wa'ad's edict explains its prohibition by the fact 
that the Jewish revenue farmers and leaseholders, 
in their pursuit of gain, give rise to accusations 
against Jews in general, and excite against them 
the Christian populace. In this case the “Jewish 
parliament” was confronted with the canonical prin- 
ciple, which permeated Polish legislation, that Jews 
must not hold offices which would give them power 
over Christians. The constitution of the Polish. 
Diet held at Piotrokow in 1538 reads: “Statuimus 
inviolabiliter observandum, Judæos teloneis quibus- 
cunque prefici non debere, neque posse, indignum 
et juri divino contrarium censentes, ejus generis 
homines aliquibus honoribus et officiis inter Chris- 
tianos fungi debere" (Vol. Legum, i. 525). The 
wa'ad also saw to it that Jews should 
not settle in places interdicted to them. 
Thus, in 1669 the wa‘ad confirmed 
the edict forbidding Jews to settle in 
Mazovia in the district of Warsaw. Such orders of 
the wa‘ad were read publicly in all synagogues, 
with the addition of the threat of excommunication 
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(“herem”) for transgressors. A whole series of 
orders of the wa‘ad urges the cessation of internal 
contentions in Jewish communities; strict obedience 
to kahal discipline; and the prosecution of those 
who, by their reprehensible occupations, bring upon 
Jews the wrath of the government and of the Chris- 
tian populace. 

Yet, while thus remaining strictly within the 
limits of the existing state laws, the wa‘ad was un- 
tiring in its struggle against the violation of the 
legal rights of the Jews on the part of local admin- 
istrative and judicial institutions. Against unlaw- 
ful decisions it appealed to the higher resorts: the 
chief tribunal, the Diet, the highest dignitaries, and 
theking. But the greatest energy was displayed by 
the wa‘ad in combating false accusations against the 
Jews, prompted by religious fanaticism and super- 
stition, such as the heinous charges of using Chris- 
tian blood, outraging church sacraments, etc. The 
wa‘ad also took care that the state taxes on Jews 
did not increase unduly, and were correctly appor- 
tioned to the four districts of Poland proper, the 
detailed apportionment of taxes within each prov- 
ince and each community being the task of minor 
provincial congresses (bban 9) and kahal boards. 

The judicial functions which the wa‘ad exercised 
were very comprehensive. The wa'ad court was 
chiefly engaged in settling disputes between neigh- 
boring kahals concerning the boundaries of their ad- 
ministrative and fiscal districts. As each kahal dis- 
trict consisted of one city and the adjacent minor 
boroughs and villages, there often arose disputes be- 
tween neighboring kahals as to which was to have 
the jurisdiction in certain border boroughs and vil- 
lages, and especially over newly settled villages. 
The state and communal taxes being heavy, the 


more extensive and thickly populated the territory 
of a kahal was, the wealthier was it 


Judicial deemed to be; accordingly the contests 
Functions. over boundaries and parishes often 
reached quite a violent stage. The 
wa'ad had to try such inter-kahal suits, which often 
dragged on for decades. It wasalso the wa‘ad’s duty 
to delimit the local judicial circuits, to fix the grades 
of lowerand higher rabbinical courts, and to assign 
the trial of a case to this or that court. In this respect 
the wa‘ad in general, and its rabbinical board in par- 
ticular, served as the highest court of appeal for all 
Polish Jews. The copies of the wa‘ad’s acts, pre- 
served in the kahal pinkeses, consist mainly of such 
judicial decisions and prescriptions. 

The spiritual and cultural activity of the wa‘ad was 
centered on the task of strengthening Judaism and es- 
tablishing a uniform internal discipline as a means for 
the national unification of the Jews. Shortly after 
its formation (1594), the wa‘ad passed-a rule that 
all Hebrew books printed in Poland should be pub- 
lished only with the permission of the rabbis, who 
were to furnish each book with their approbation. 
Certain important publications were approved by 
the rabbis at the sittings of the wa‘ad. The wa‘ad 
also issued rules and programs for schools (“ ha- 
darim ” and “ yeshibot "). 

With a view to bringing up the people in a moral, 
religious, and national spirit, the wa‘ad published 
fairly strict regulations. In the Lublin constitution 


of 1607, referred to above, the wa'ad prescribed, 
among other things, that the dietary laws concerning 
* kasher ? and * terefah ” should be strictly observed 
in all communities; that a Jew should 
not drink svine in inns where Chris- 
tians congregated, else he was to be 
stricken off the list of reputable mem- 
bers of his community and was to be ineligible for 
office in the kahal; that Jewish costumes should 
differ in their cut from those of the Christians, and 
that modesty and moderation be observed in dress, 
especially by women, who are always eager for 
sumptuous apparel; that the chastity of women, 
especially those living among Christians in villages, 
be safeguarded, etc. In the first half of the eight- 
eenth century the wa‘ad was particularly energetic 
in counteracting the dangerous heresy of Shabbethai 
Zebi, which spread among the Polish Jewsand gave 
origin to the sect of Frankists, whose members 
openly embraced the Catholic faith (1759), owing 
to persecutions on the part of their coreligionists. 

While thus guarding strict rabbinism, the wa‘ad 
was evidently preparing for the struggle with the 
newly born Hasidic movement; but at that moment 
it had to cease its activity owing to the above-men- 
tioned edict of the Diet of 1764, which prohibited 
all manner of congresses of rabbis and kahal elders 
under penalty of a fine of six thousand grivnas. 
The fall of the wa‘ad was the beginning of the gen- 
eral decadence of the kahal system in Poland during 
the partition period of that kingdom. 

The acts and decisions of the wa‘ad were usu- 
ally written in rabbinic Hebrew; while acts of the 
proclamation type, designed to be read publicly in 
synagogues (D' n5) were written in Yiddish. Be- 
low are given specimens of two minor acts, one of 


each kind, in the respective originals. The first is 
a decree of the year 1678, admitting to the wa'ad 


one regular delegate from the kahal of the city of 

Tiktin or Tykotzyn (from an old manuscript pinkes 

of that city). The secondis a portion 

Specimens of the proclamation issued by the 

of En- wa‘ad at Yaroslav in 1671, on the ne- 

actments. cessity of stopping the quarrels that 

had arisen in the midst of the Jews 

of the Chelm district (from extant separate sheets 
of the wa‘ad pinkes). 


Cultural 
Activity. 


I. 


"D YX* popu p'p nonpnoaniaorsp nepa usos mn orn 
seas aden (mim anb nva pia anao yesay.. aan 
spon bua ppd nvab mesa ond wuy coy vy sas o) 
Ja aen yar ann mb nap samo ov» ow cun 553 
Opn ess oun DDSA DDDNT cy NNT naa 55 nen 
qas ap prab mon mo a n ov 


(The signatures of twenty-one members of the 
wa'ad follow.) 


[TRANSLATION.] 


I. 


We have this day granted the petition of the elders of the 
community of Tiktin, recorded on page ...., for representation 
on the Council of the Four Lands. We have acceded to their 
request that they be allowed to have a representative from this 
time forward, in the manner set forth on page ..... and again 
in the page for to-day. 

These are the words of the Council of the Four Lands this 
day, Wednesday, 4 Siwan, 5188, at Lublin. 
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TI. 

geno pind yes) mya nap Dunsm DDI ovn 
qu ann npn nw Hayy JUN UN ONT yD qu TT NND 
pasa qus ayn ^3 sus syn m ooyn ba px opp ya 
py py Syne mase bban axe) toy piyma pun noon pw 
45 TNI NUT YS) NTT PANT UN DON ADD posa oppo 
PIA JN PANT DW NU ON? NYT VENA JAINA DS JR TY 
ob 5m 3 pe a DON) em NTT pon PN PINT NY NOT TN 
m mbap px pium porocoóu quon nsD) n320 5D ps 
nx PAS. OAT py suos muy Daep neiup pap D" 
Ss ps mbap yes amp qs nx DMAP mon qus Ay pv 
DN N20p3 NAID MDM "e pe NY DU D INP Dw 1204 
esn naa ps asp sYa ams qu pese mb m*ap 
NU uum USP UN NT PDN... DN MIYDI DID FON 
sug menaps cenad mia cesa nysa Spar mea vw 
ps (MDA nean ep paxrow px eub ror pr AT per 
p'op py posi nin ies Oy Dis DODII aN MDM moop 
nyana mp ami Sa posi ono qeabyr os ps o. Daep oenp 
ox vg 0nsp...npn mp ps Soda as nonp os ps pana 
n& Soba sas adap sp xw DW vwy props mam pasa 
Dann pw Saw poy vp TT ON ppoyma wu PW 6. MPD DPT AN 
sp gD Wa wu qui No dy pan aANT ya DWT. 
yp. partc pa PVA DINIDA TT PS yyy IN quan Saw 
cu aoa os; ps puow wu pu ab by own coww Oss 
Dp PANINI PAWN PN n2 WT Ds Daw TN "4 

oa VDD APM vs NTT 


[TRANSLATION. | 
II. 


The Council of the Four Lands report that a violent quarrel 
having arisen which almost ruined the whole district and— 
which God forbid !—might have harmed the remnant of Israel 
and involved the loss of thousands, the Council of the Four 
Lands took upon themselves the task of punishing those who 
initiated the quarrel or subsequently participated in it, whose 
names, out of respect for their position, are withheld. 

And since, when similar events oceur in communities, and per- 
sons intrigue and violate the aneient ordinances, and ruin the 
communities, reports of these things arouse the government, 
and communities and distriets are considered guilty by the nobles 
and priests, and there is real danger to life, . . . the Council 
of the Four Lands hereby fully authorize the leaders of com- 
munities and distriets to prosecute persons so intriguing and 
offending, and to punish them with the ban. with fines, or 
with imprisonment . . . at the cost of the offenders. . . . Such 
persons should never be nominated to any office in any com- 
munity or district, nor should they have the right of hazakah, 
.. . since they have no pity on themselves, on the community 
or distriet, or on the whole of Israel. . . . They ignore the fact 
that we are already humiliated and abject in the eyes of the 
Christians—so much so that the authorities speak contemptuously 
of us—and make us still more so. . . . Letevery one, therefore, 
take care toavoid such wrong courses and to walk circumspectly. 

This notice has been inscribed in the pinkes of the Four Lands. 


The second specimen here given is an authentic re- 
production of a sheet of the pinkes of the Council of 
Four Lands. The original document contains the de- 
cision (mentioned above) of the council at Yaroslav, 
Sept., 1071, to the effect that thereafter the sessions 
be held, not in Yaroslav proper, which repeatedly 
proved *a dangerous and pernicious place," but ten 
miles away, the final decision as to the location of 
future congresses being postponed till the ensuing 
Gromnice (Candlemas) congress; t.e., the spring fair 
at Lublin. Then follow fourteen signatures of del- 
egates to the wa'ad, from Cracow, Posen, Lemberg, 
Lublin, Ladmur, Przemysl, etc. The authenticity 
of the signatures is made clear by the dissimilar- 
ity in the handwriting, which proves the docu- 
ment to be original and not a copy. It is taken 
from the few extant sheets of an old pinkes of the 
wa'ad of the * four lands," which sheets were found 
in the city of Dubno, and are now in the possession 
of S. M. Dubnow of Odessa. 
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passim, Warsaw, 1899-1900 ; Dembitzer, Miktabe Bikkoret, 
in Ozar ha-Sifrut, iv. 193-254, Cracow, 1892: Wetzstein, Kad- 
moniyyot mi-Pinkese Krakow, in ib. pp. 577-602 ; S. Buber, 
Anshe Shem, Appendix, ib. 1895; M. Schorr, Organizacya 
Zydów w Polsce, Lemberg, 1599. 

S. M. D. 
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COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN : Anorgan- 
ization which cameinto being as a result of the Cox- 
GRESS OF JEWISH WOMEN, one of the denomina- 
tional congresses of the World's Parliament of 
Religions held at the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893. It was organized in response to the 
appeal of Sadie American, and in pursuance of 
the following resolution offered by her at the final 
session of the congress: 


“ Resolved, That we, Jewish women, sincerely believing that 
a closer fellowship will be encouraged, a closer unity of thought, 
sympathy, and purpose, and a nobler accomplishment will re- 
sult, from a wide-spread organization, do therefore band our- 
selves together in a union of workers to further the best and 
highest interests of Judaism and humanity, and do call ourselves 
the ‘National Council of Jewish Women,’ whose work shall be: 

* (1) To seek to unite in a closer relation women interested 
in the work of religion, philanthropy, and education, and to 
consider practical means of solving problems in these flelds. 

** (2) To organize and encourage the study of the underlying 
principles of Judaism, the history, literature, and eustoms of 
the Jews, and their bearings on our own and the world's his- 


tory. 

aig) To apply knowledge gained in the study and improve- 
ment of the Sabbath-school and in the work of social reform. 

* (4) To secure the interest and aid of influential persons in 
arousing general sentiment against religious persecution, when- 
ever, wherever, and against whomsoever shown, and in finding 
means to prevent such persecution.” 

Hannah G. Solomon and Sadie American, respect- 
ively chairman and secretary of the congress, were 
elected president and secretary of the council, and 
have continued to hold these offices. In Jan., 1894, 
a circular was issued, setting forth the need, desira- 
bility, and objects of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, together with a provisional constitution, 
which called for a delegate convention to be held 
in 1896, when a permanent constitution would be 
adopted. This meeting took place in New York city 
in Nov., 1896, by which time 50 sections had been 
organized; it was attended by 83 delegates and al- 
ternates from 31 sectious. The word “ National,” 
which, as originally employed in the name of the 
organization, referred only to the United States, 
was dropped on account of the entrance of two 
sections formed in Canada; and the title became 
“The Council of Jewish Women.” 

The objects of the council, as defined in the con- 
stitution finally adopted, are: “To further united 
efforts in behalf of Judaism by supplying means of 
study; by an organic union to bring about closer 
relations among Jewish women ; to furnish a medium 
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for interchange of thought and a means of commu- 
nication and of prosecuting work of common inter- 
est; to further united efforts in the work of social 
betterment through religion, philanthropy, and 
education.” 

The constitution provides for a continuous board 
of directors, who, with the general officers, form the 
executive committee, which has full charge of the 
affairs of the organization, and for five committees 
—to wit: onreligion, religious school work, philan- 
thropy, reciprocity, and junior sections—who re- 
spectively arrange the plan of work. There is no 
individual membership in the council, but member- 
ship through its branches, which are called “ sec- 
tions,” and are organized (one only in each city) on 
the plan of the general society. Meetings with two 
delegates from each section are held triennially, and 
executive sessions annually. Junior sections have 
been formed with a membership of both sexes, be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-one; these are 
under the guidance of the senior section in so far as 
three members of the latter sit on the executive 
committee. 

The council “seeks to give its utterances no color 
of orthodoxy or reform.” It is not propagandist, 
and stands for no particular phase of Judaism. Rec- 
ognizing the existence of differences of belief and 
observance, and “seeking only to square conviction 
and conduct,” but leaving each free to follow her 
own bent, it has united the Jewish women in a strong 
and unique organization. The council carries out 
its objects in meetings, conferences, study circles, lec- 
tures by specialists, and its various philanthropies, 
which can, perhaps, be measured and numbered: its 
significant and important results, however, can be 
neither measured nor stated in exact terms. 

Born of the two tendencies of the time—the grow- 
ing self-consciousness of the Jew and the tendency 
of women to unite in associations for self-develop- 
ment and preparation for the new responsibilities 
which modern life is thrusting on them—the council 
is becoming the center of religious and intellectual 
activity of the Jewish women, and the means of 
throwing them into the active life and work of the 
community at large. It is the policy of the council 
to cooperate and affiliate with the organized forces at 
work for progress and social betterment, both Jewish 
and non-Jewish. It is a member of the National 
Council of Women of the United States, and of the 
International Council of Women of the World. 
The visit of Sadie American, as delegate to the quin- 
quennial of the International Council of Women, 
held in London in June, 1899, resulted, through a 
presentation of the work before a representative 
body of London Jews and Jewesses, in the formation 
of the Jewish Study Society of England, which is 
organized on the plan of the council; and between this 
society and the council there is close affiliation, as 
wellasan exchange of pamphlets, plans of work, etc. 

The sections are members of the city, county, and 
state federations of women's clubs, and are actively 
cooperative in all work for the public welfare. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war the council within 
one week setits sections to work in aid of the soldiers 
and sailors, and in several places was the first 
organized body to take any steps for their relief. 
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It raised ten thousand dollars in money, an equal 
amount in goods, and a nurse was sent to the army ; 
the members were, during the continuance of the 
war, among the most active workers in the service 
of relief. It cooperated with the National Red 
Cross Society, the regimental auxiliaries, and the 
various state organizations. Through the influence 
of the council, 72 women have been placed on Sab- 
bath-school boards of congregations; interest in the 
schools has been greatly increased thereby, and, 
what is of signal importance, the age of confirma- 
tion, in a number of communities, has been raised. 
It maintains fifteen mission schools. 

The philanthropies of the council, numbering 85, 
are supported by voluntary subseription, and in- 
clude settlements, clubs, libraries, free baths, 
night-schools, manual-training classes, household- 
schools, employment bureaus, penny provident 
funds, classes for crippled children, ice funds for 
consumptives, recreation-rooms, and gymnasiums. 
The following meetings have been held: first tri- 
ennial New York, Nov., 1896; Omaha Exposition, 
Oct., 1896; Chautauqua summer assembly, July, 
1897, 1898; second triennial, Cleveland, March, 1900; 
first annual executive, New Orleans, La. Feb., 
1901; third triennial, Baltimore, Md., Dec., 1902. 
The present officers, elected in 1900, are: president, 
Hannah G. Solomon; first vice-president (resigned); 
second vice-president, Babette Mandel, Chicago, Ill. ; 
recording secretary, Gertrude Berg, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; corresponding secretary, Sadie American, New 
York city; treasurer, Bertha A. Selz, Chicago, Ill. 
It has (Nov., 1902) 7,000 members, in 70 sections; 
15 junior sections, with 500 members; 89 study cir- 
cles in religion, and 12 in philanthropy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Papers of the Ji ewish Womens Congress 
(Jewish Publication Society of America), 1893; Proceedings 
of the First Convention of the National Council of Jewish 
Women (ib.), 1896 ; Report of the Council of Jewish Women, 
from 1894 et seq., 1908 ; American Jewish Year-Book, 5661. 
A. S. A. 


COURAGE: That quality which enables one 
to encounter danger and difficulties with firmness, 
calmness, and intrepidity; Hebrew, prn» pin 
(“Be of good courage,” II Sam. x. 12), or PON) pim 
(“Be strong and of a good courage," Deut. xxxi. 7, 
983; Joshua i. 6). 

Physical courage, the result of man's struggle 
against conditions that threaten his very existence, 
and which often develops boldness, fearlessness, and 
an utter disregard of physical pain, is extolled by 
the Hebrewsasa valued possession (compare Judges 
viii. 21: Eccl. x. 17; I Kings xvi. 27; H Kings xviii. 
20; Micah iii. 8). Often the victor was made a pop- 
ular idol. “Saul hasslain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands” (I Sam. xviii. 7), the women of 
Israel sang when David returned from a campaign 
against the Philistines. ‘The angel of the Lord says 
to Gideon: “The Lord is with thee, thou mighty 
man of valor” (Judges vi. 12). 

The examples of courage found mentioned in the 
records of ancient Israel are numerous. The un- 
daunted valor of Barak, of Gideon, and of Jeph- 
thah: the fearlessness of Samson, of Saul, and 
of David, are eloquent testimonies of physical 
courage. But the Bible sets more value upon moral 
courage, which is so prominent in the life-history of 
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the Jew, and which goes far to explain the power of 
resistance that he has shown at all times against 
those who made plans for his destruc- 

Biblical tion. This courage is fostered by con- 
Examples fidence and trust in God. “ Hope in 


of Courage. the Lord, be strong, keep thy heart. 


steadfast, yea, hope thou in the Lord” 
(Ps. xxvii. 14, Hebr.); “But they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength” (Isa. xl. 31); 
"Through God we shall do valiantly” (Ps. Ix. 14; 
compare Num. xxiv. 18; Ps. xxxi. 25; Prov. iii. 28— 
26); “Fear thou not; for Iam withthee. . . . Iwill 
strengthen thee" (Isa. xli. 10); ^ Yetnow bestrong O 
Zerubbabel . . . and be strong, O Joshua . . . and 
be strong, all ye people . . . forIam with you, saith 
the Lord of hosts" (Hag. ii. 4; compare Zech. viii. 
9, * Let your bands be strong, ye that hear”). 

In post-Biblical times the Jew displayed both 
physical and moral courage while standing for 
truth and right against a hostile world. He would 
face the obloquy of centuries to support a principle 

which, though unpopular, he believed 


In Post- tobetrue. “Strive forthe truth unto 
Biblical death; and the Lord shall fight for 
Times. thee" (Ecclus. [Sirach] iv. 28; com- 


pare čb. iv. 9, ii. 12; Baruch iii. 14). 
“Ina place where there are no men, endeavor thou 
to be a man” (Ab. ii. 6b). Crushed to earth, de- 
feated, driven from his native soil, pining in dun- 
geons, made to furnish murderous sport for the wild 
beasts of the Colosseum and food for the flames 
of pyres and stakes, he still refused to surrender; 
struggling against terrible odds for national and 
political independence, for liberty of conscience, and 
for the rights of man. 

Nothing stirred the Jew to resistance so much as 
interference with his religious belief and practises; 
for the abandonment of the Law was deemed the 
most heinous of crimes. Men had fought at all 
times for house and hearth; but to fight for one's 
religion was new. The plan of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes to uproot the religion of Judea met with stub- 
born resistance. “God forbid,” says Mattathias, 
the aged priest of Modin, “that we should forsake 
the law and the ordinances. We will not harken 
to the king’s word to go from our religion, either 
on the right hand or the left” (I Macc. ii. 21, 22). 
Eleazar, one of the scribes, chose rather to die the 
glorious death of a martyr than to be faithless to 
his religion, “But wheu he [Eleazar] was ready to 
die . . . he groaned, and said, It is manifest unto 
the Lord . . . that . . . whereas I might have been 
delivered from death, I now endure sore pains in 
body . . . but in soul am well content to suffer. 
. . . And thus this man died, leaving his death for 
an example of a noble courage . . ." 
(II Macc. vi. 80, 81). Seven brothers, 
who were seized by the minions of An- 
tiochus and scourged, to compel them 
publicly to abjure their faith by eating forbidden 
food, refuse to do so, and suffer the penalty of most 
cruel deaths. One of them voices the sentiment of 
all when he exclaims, “ We are ready to die rather 
than to transgress the laws of our fathers” (db. vii. 
2; compare 2b, xiv. 18). 'Though the seven were tor- 
tured in the presence of their mother, the awful 


The 
Martyrs. 


sight did not weaken her resolution to endure a 
similar fate. “ But the mother was marvelous above 
all, and worth of honorable memory: for when she 
saw her seven sons slain within the space of one day, 
she bore it with a good courage, because of the hope 
she had in the Lord” (2b. vii. 20). Even the king, 
and those who were with him to witness the tor- 
ture of the seven brothers, marveled at their re- 
markable courage (70. vii, 12; IV Macc. viii. 9). 

Later, in the desperate life-struggle of the Jews 
against the trained legions of mighty Rome, which 
ended in the overthrow of the Jewish state and the 
loss of Jewish independence (70 c.E.), the heroism 
and self-sacrifice of the Jews were such as to elicit 
the admiration of all time. Josephus extols the 
courage of his fellow believers in facing death for 
the sake of the Law. “Ido not mean such an easy 
death as happens in battles, but that which comes 
with bodily torments and seems to be the severest 
kind of death” (“Contra Ap.” ii. 33). 

Later, under Hadrian (117-138), the Jews were 
goaded by edicts of violence and oppression into 


openrevolt. Witha desperate but ill- 
Under fated heroism the Jews under Bar 
Hadrian. Koxpsa made a last effort to regain 


their freedom. Rabbi AKIBA, one of 
the ten martyrs, on the pyre praised his fate that it 
was now his good fortune to fulfil the Law: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy soul” (Deut. vi. 5); 
explaining that “with all thy soul” means “even 
by giving up one’s life” (Ber. 61b). 

Especially rich in deeds of martyrdom is the his- 
tory of the Jews during the Middle Ages. Hated 
and despised, pelted and jeered at, burned and tor- 
tured, they nevertheless remained true to their an- 
cestral faith. Moral cowardice was unknown to the 
Jew of the Middle Ages. During the reign of 
Richard I. Cœur de Lion the Jews of York were 
persecuted by their Christian townsmen, who were 
incited to rapine and robbery by the Crusaders. 
The Jews sought shelter in the castle, where they 
were besieged for several days. Spurning the 
thought of embracing Christianity in order to be 
free, the men, after slaying their wives and children 
to prevent them from falling into the hands of their 
enemies, killed themselves(1190). The expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain (1492) furnishes a most glorious 
lesson of moral heroism among the Jews. Those 
who had risen to opulence and to positions of honor 
and trust in Spain willingly gave up all they had 
achieved rather than goto the baptismal font. The 
heroic efforts on the part of Gabriel Riesser and 
others (1815) in behalf of the emancipation of the 
Jews in Prussia; Johann Jacoby’s protest against the 
edict of Frederick William III. curtailing certain 
privileges of the Jews; and the heroism of the Reform 
pioneers, one of whom, Abraham Kohn, rabbi of 
Hohenems, was poisoned (1848) because of his ad- 
vocacy of reforms within Judaism, give sufficient 
proof of the moral courage of the Jews in modern 
times. The persecutions within the last twenty 
years of Hebrews in Russia and Rumania have 
given rise to many exhibitions of courage in the 
Jew, who has left the land that cradled him and 
has become a friendless wanderer rather than for- 
sake what he believes to be the highest truth. The 
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heroism of DREYFUS, the French captain, has thrilled 
the whole civilized world. 

K. A. G. 

COURLAND: A governmentin the Baltic prov- 
inces of Russia, bounded on the west and north by 
the Baltic Sea; on the northeast by the River Diina; 
and on the south by the government of Kovno, At 
the end of the eighteenth century the Jewish popula- 
tion was 9,000; in 1835, 23,080; in 1850, 22,748; in 
1858, 25,641; in 1891, 42,776; and in 1897, 49,102 in 
a total population of 672,634 = 7.8 per cent. The 
Jews are distributed among the cities and towns 
of Courland as follows: Bausk, 3,000; Friedrich- 
stadt, 9,800; Goldingen, 3,000; Grobin, 450; Ha- 
senpot, 1,600; Jacobstadt, 2,400; Libau, 10,860; 
Mitau, 5,000; Pilten, 800; Talsen, 1,500; Tuckum, 
2.500; Windau, 1,850; Griva-Semgallen, 8,240; Il- 
luxt, 819; Polangen, 900; Sasmaken, 1,600; Frau- 
enburg, 1,048; Zabeln, 830; and in the villages 
Kandau, Neu-Subbat, Schonberg, etc., 5,242. 

In the thirteenth century Courland was an inde- 
pendent territory, consisting of the two duchies of 

Courland and Semgall and of the bish- 
Early  opric of Pilten, aud was under the 
History. domination of the Livonian Order of 
the Knights of the Sword. The Livo- 
nian Knights offered little encouragement to the 
settlement of Jews in Courland, as is shown by the 
following extract from a decree of their grand mas- 
ter Zeyfridt (Siegfried) von Feuchtwangen (1309): 
^ For the glory of God and the honor of the Virgin 
Mary, whose servants we are, we decree . that 
no Jew, necromancer, magician, or waydeler [pagan 
priest] shall live in this country; and that any one 
sheltering one of such shall suffer with him . . ." 
(Jolowicz, * Gesch. der Juden in Königsberg i. Pr." 
1867, p. 1). 

Notwithstanding this decree. the Jews toward the 
end of the fourteenth century found their way into 
the country from Lithuania, as is intimated in the 
chronicles (Hennenberg, cited by Jolowicz, l.c. p. 2). 
At that time Vitold, Grand Duke of Lithuania, had 
already granted to the Jews of the neighboring 
Lithuanian towns the privileges of June 24 and 
July 2, 1888. Two gravestones were excavated in 
the vicinity of Mitau in 1857 which, it has been 


claimed, go to show that Jews had lived in that | 


country even earlier than 1888; but the claim is 
hardly well founded, as there is a possibility that 
Firkovitch, who was consulted in the matter, was 
guilty of deception (see Wunderbar, in “ Allg. Zeit. 

des Jud.? 1857, No. 1). 
When Courland eame into the possession of Po- 
land, according to the treaty between the last grand 
master of the Order, Gotthard Kettler, 


Under and King Sigismund Augustus (Sept., 
Polish 1561), it was stipulated that no Jews 
Rule. should be permitted to engage in com- 


merce or to lease customs duties or 
‘taxes in Livonia (“Pacta Subjectionis,” in “Codex 
Diplomat. Regni Polon." V. exxxviii. 288; Morac- 
zewski, “Dzieje Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej,” iv. 
231). The treaty of 1561 did not, however, forbid 
the Jews to settle in Courland or to sojourn there 
temporarily for any particular commercial transac- 
tion. It was without any effect whatever in the 


bishopric of Pilten, where the Jews had not only 
been tolerated from the earliest time of the Order, 
but were permitted by law to organize communities 
and to engage in trade and commerce. 

The district of Pilten contained the present dis- 
tricts of Grobin, Hasenpot, and a part of Windau. 
The last Bishop of Courland, Johann 
von Miinchhausen, who owned the 
bishopric of Pilten by inheritance, in- 
duced rich Jews to settle in his territory, and he de- 
rived “considerable income by taxing them for the 
right of residence and the privilege of engaging in 
trade.” i 

As early as 1570 the Jews of Pilten enjoyed the 
rights of citizenship, and many of them owned real 
estate (Wunderbar, l.c. p. 17). When, in 1611, Pil- 
ten became part of Poland the position of the Jews 
became still stronger. As throughout Poland, the 
Jews of that district not only enjoyed all civil and 
religious rights, but also were made citizens of 
Hasenpot—a rare privilege at that time for Jews. 
Of the history of the Jews in this district during 
the seventeenth century there is but scanty infor- 
mation. 'The archives of Pilten have not yet been 
published, and the only complete history of the 
city of Hasenpot, written by Huhn, lies hidden in 
manuscript in the Rittenbibliothek at Riga. It is 
known, however, that during the great northern 
war (1718) a synagogue existed in Pilten (Man- 
teuffel, ^Piltyni Archivum Piltynskie," in * Wars- 
zawska Biblioteka," No. 2, p. 177; cited by Brutz- 
kus, in “ Voskhod,” 1896, Nos. 7-8, p. 26). During 
the eighteenth century Pilten lost its importance. 

The greatest number of Courland Jews lived in 
Hasenpot, where they carried on a considerable ex- 
port trade; but at the last division of Poland, to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century, only 896 
males among the Jewish inhabitants were registered 
as citizens. © They enjoyed all civil rights, and were 
often chosen to fill honorable positions. "Thusin 1797 
the Jew Euchel of Hasenpot was elected councilman 
(“Rathsherr”). Jewish affairs were governed by 
a kahal; and the Jews paid a special tax on their 
synagogue, which tax was called “Jüdische Capel- 
lengelder."' 

The oldest community in the district of Pilten is 
that of Polangen, which formerly belonged to the 

grand duchy of Lithuania. In the 

Hasenpot “pinkes” (record of the Jewish com- 
and munity) of that town, begun in 1881, 
Polangen. there is an entry on the first page 
which states that, according to the 

preceding pinkes, which had been destroyed by fire 
during the Polish Revolution, the cemetery and the 
burial brotherhood of Polangen were established in 
1487 (59), though doubts have been expressed as 
to the correctness of this date. The Jewish commu- 
nity of Polangen obtained a charter confirming that 
of King Stanislaus IV. (dated 1639), granting the 
Jews of Polangen and Gorzhd the rights of citizen- 
ship and the privilege of engaging in commerce, 
handierafts, and agriculture. The Jewish houses of 
prayer and the cemetery were exempted from all 
taxes. The Jews were under the jurisdiction of 
the royal aldermen, with the right of appeal to the 
supreme court and to the king. This privilege was 
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subsequently confirmed by Augustus HI. (1742), 
and remained in effect until the annexation of 
Courland by Russia (1795), when the whole district 
of Zhmuda, in which Polangen was situated, was 
added to the government of Courland (Brutzkus, 
l.c. p. 29). 

In the other parts of Courland, including Semgall, 
the condition of the Jews was not so favorable, Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Duke of Courland was 
a vassal of Poland, and was not able to prevent 
entirely the influential Polish Jews from visiting 
his dependency, their sojourn there was made un- 
pleasant and difficult at all times, especially after 
1561. The cities jealously guarded their privileges 
not only from the Jews, but from all foreigners. 
Nevertheless, Jews managed to settle in Courland 
both before and after the subjection of the country 

by Poland, as is evident from some 
Other well-preserved gravestones with He- 
Parts of brew inscriptions at Mitau and other 
Courland. places, dating from the first and last 
decades of the sixteenth century. 
During the uprising of the Cossacks in 1648-54 the 
people of Courland also expelled the Jews from 
their country. The barons Hector Frederick and 
Reinhold von der Osten-Sacken, when they founded 
on their estate the town of Neu-Subbat, inserted a 
paragraph in its constitution (April 5, 1686) forbid- 
ding Jews to live in the town or to establish a tavern 
there. 


According to Ziegenhorn, no Jews lived in Cour- 


land, except at Pilten, from its subjugation by 
Poland up to about 1670 (“Staatsrecht,” § 576). 
Toward the end of the seventeenth century Jews 
again began to settle in Courland: they even leased 
the customs duties and engaged in commerce. Al- 
though these privileges were soon curtailed (* Land- 
täglicher Abschied,” 1692, $6; 1699, & 29), the Jews 
were permitted to live both in the towns and 
in the country, and to do business as retail traders, 
innkeepers, distillers, and middlemen. In Mitau, 
the capital of Courland, they could live only in the 
so-called Jewish street (now known as * Doblen'sche 
Strasse") as protected Jews (“Schutzjuden”). On 
the remonstrance of the burgesses, the dukes re- 
peatedly ordered the Jews to leave the country; but 
the nobility, to whom they made themselves useful, 
protected them until Duke Ferdinand published an 
edict, March 28, 1714, in which the Jews were 
ordered to leave the country within six weeks, under 
pain of the severest penalties. This edict was evi- 
dently not carried out, for on Sept. 20, 1760, Duke 
Karl repeated it in the same form. Soon afterward 
the magistrate, notwithstanding the duke’s edict, 
permitted Jews as well as Jesuits to reside in Cour- 
land on the payment of 400 Albertus thaler an- 
nually; and the duke did not object to their ad- 
mission (Gebhardi, * Gesch. von Kurland," p. 166, 
Halle, 1789). In 1787 Duke Ernst Biron entrusted 
the court Jew Lipman (Levi) with the manage- 
ment of his finances, dividing the profits with him, 
and granting him certain privileges. "This naturally 
created ill feeling against the Jews (Ersch and 
Gruber, “Encyc.” section i. part 10, p. 247). 

At this period Jewish communities existed in 
MrrAv, Bausk, Jacobstadt, Friedrichstadt, and other 
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towns. Friedrichstadt was a station for the Jewish 
merchants of White Russia, who came down the 
Düna annually in barges and on rafts, bringing 
lumber, grain, flax, and other Russian merchandise 
to Riga. The edict of Empress Elizabeth (1742) ex- 
pelling the Jews from Russia interfered considerably 
with this business. The council of Riga, fearing 
that the Jewish merchants might direct their trade 
to Windau, Libau, and Kónigsberg, petitioned the 
Senate in the matter, and, pending the resolution of 
the Senate, the vice-governor of Livonia stopped 
the Jewish traders in Friedrichstadt. 

In 1760 the Jews of Courland, as already stated, 
were again expelled from the duchy. In order to 
prevent evasions on the part of the Jews, an order 
was issued that all foreign Jews having permission to 
bring Polish-Lithuanian merchandise to Mitau should 
present themselves to the mayor and obtain from 
him a special permit to remain in the city for the trans- 
action of business, and that none should be permitted 
under any circumstances to stay longer than a day 
or two on any one occasion. Those who brought 
no merchandise had to pay a “sechser” on each 
visit. These Jews had to stay at a special lodging- 
house designated by the city authorities. In some 
places the execution of the order had already been 
carried out when, fortunately for the Jews, the 
emperor Peter III. of Russia recalled from banish- 
ment Duke Ernst Biron, and with his reinstatement 
the Jews regained their old liberties and even se- 
cured some new privileges. These liberties and 
privileges were not, however, legally recognized, as 
is seen from petitions of the Jews made to Duke 
Ernst Biron in 1765, and to his son and successor, 
Peter Biron, in 1775. 

In 1770 the Russian government interfered in the 
solution of the Jewish question in Courland. Gov- 
ernor-General Browne of Livonia asked the Duke of 
Courland to expel the Jews from his possessions (Or- 
shanski, ^Russkoe Zakonodatelstvo o Yevreyakh,” 
p. 874, St. Petersburg, 1877); but the plan could not 
be carried out on account of the opposition of the 
Courland nobility. Empress Catherine II., desiring 
to settle * New Russia,” gave a secret order to Gov- 
ernor Browne (1765) to issue passports to Jewish in- 
habitants of Mitau who would travel to this territory, 
her purpose being to admit some of the Jews of 
Courland to settle in Riga and St. Petersburg 
(Buchholtz, pp. 57-60). By a later order (1785) 
Catherine again showed her favor to the Courland 
Jews by detaching the village of Schlock from Cour- 
land and annexing it to Riga, thus permitting the 
Jewish residents of Schlock to become recognized 
inhabitants of Riga (Wunderbar, l.c. p. 9). 

Concerning the origin of the Jews of Courlend 
opinions differ. Some think that the majority ar- 
rived by sea from Prussia and North Germany ; and 
the biographies of rabbis and other prominent men 
enumerated below show that most of these were 
born abroad. Nevertheless, Brutzkus may be right 
in his statement that the greater part of the Courland 
Jews immigrated from the neighboring countries of 
Lithuania and Poland. 

In spite of occasional disturbances, the life of the 
Jews in the duchy of Courland was a peaceful one, 
and they were permitted to trade outside the city 
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limits of Mitau, the capital. Even in the center of 
the city a Jew, Meyer Kreslawe, received a license 
to open an inn, which was called “ Hotel de Jerusa- 
lem” (the house still existed in the 
middle of the nineteenth century); and 
in 1784 Kalman Borkum laid the foun- 
dation-stone of a synagogue, which 
was builtat his expense. Borkum, his brother Sam- 
son, and the court jeweler Rabbi Bar ben ha-Kadosh 
Rabbi Benjamin stood high in favor with the duke 
Biron. They were thus often enabled to afford pro- 
tection to their coreligionists in Courland, and to 
those in Mitau in particular; and in addition extended 
them much financial and other assistance. 

The year 1787 was especially marked by discussions 
of the Jewish question in Courland, not onlyofficially 
butalsoin various pamphlets devoted to the subject. 
Of these latter the first appeared anonymously and 
without date under the title * Die Duldung der Ju- 
den,” etc. (The Toleration of the Jews in the Duch- 
ies of Courland and Semgall), but Witte von Witten- 
heim, councilor of justice, was later identified as its 
author (Recke and Napierski, *Schriftsteller Lexi- 
kon," iv. 554). He advocated the opinion that the 
Jews should be tolerated under conditions conducive 
to the welfare of the country and of the respective 
towns in which they might settle. He further rec- 
ommended that they be allowed to have their own 
schools, houses of prayer, synagogues, cemeteries, 
and courts for the settlement of internal disputes, 
and expected an improvement in their religious and 
judicial affairs to be manifest before another gen- 
eration should have passed. In case the Jews should 
not be able to maintain their own schools, they 
should be permitted to send their children to the 
Christian schools, where they might acquire a knowl- 
edge of German and other necessary subjects. The 
higher schools should also be open to them. Witten- 
heim was in favor of limiting the occupations of the 
Jews; he would permit them to engage only in 
handicrafts, petty trading, and distilling, which 
were the main occupations of the Jews of Courland 
at that time. ; 

Another pamphlet appeared the same year under 
the title“ Bemerkungen über die Duldung der Juden" 
(Mitau, 1797). The author, supposed to be Chris- 
tian David Braun (Recke and Napierski, * Schrift- 
steller-Lexikon "), was very much opposed to the idea 
of giving the Jews, “the despisers of the Christian re- 
ligion,” any social or political rights. This pam- 
phlet called forth a reply under the title * Beant- 
wortung der Bemerkungen über die Duldung der 
Juden," refuting the statements of Braun. The au- 
thor was Dr. Lachman, a Jewish physician born in 
Prussia, who practised medicine in Bausk, and later 
removed to the interior of Russia. He showed that 
the Jews were useful citizens, occupying themselves 
with agriculture in Lithuania, and engaging in the 
arts and sciences, and in handicrafts wherever 
they were not hampered in their activity by the 
gilds. 

About this time there appeared, under the title 
“ Meine Gedanken, bei der Frage: Ob Man in Unserm 
Vaterlande Juden Dulden Solle, oder Nicht?" a 
most touching apology for the Jews. "Theauthor, 
Georg Gottfried Mylich, a Lutheran pastor at Nerft, 
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looks at his subject not only from a utilitarian stand- 
point, but also from an ethical point of view. “Our 
honor and our Christian duty demand," he says, 
“that we should not look with indifference on the 
deplorable condition of the Jews of Courland and 
that we should no longer tolerate it. As patriots 
we must concentrate all our energy on the improve- 
ment of the present state of affairs. Indeed, the 
word ‘Jew’ should not indicate any class of people 
different from us, but only a different religious 
body; and asregards their nationality, it should not 
hinder them from obtaining citizens' rights and lib- 
erties any more than the people of Sleswick, the 
Saxons, Danes, Swedes, Swiss, French, or Italians 
who also live among us.” On the other hand, the 
author appeals earnestly to the Jews to lay aside 
their specific costume and to follow the example of 
their more enlightened brethren. 

These extracts indicate the attitude of the edu- 
cated classes of Courland toward the Jews. The in- 
fluence of the activity of Lessing, Mendelssohn, and 
Dohm had already reached the duchy. "Though the 
broad-minded people in Courland were in a great 
minority, they nevertheless forced the lords and 
burgesses to discard their medieval intolerant views. 
After many long debates in the various Diets con- 
cerning the emancipation of the Jews of Cour- 
land, the Jews of Mitau through their aldermen, 
Aaron Lipman (Levi) and Isaac Moses Eides, pre- 
sented a memorial to the duke March 18, 1798, in 
reply to which they were directed to submit propo- 
sitions on the subject. 

Accordingly on Jan. 20, 1795, propositions were 
presented in which they asked only: (1) Admission 
to the towns, villages, and estates in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants and industries, so that the 
Jewish families should not become a burden on the 
general population. (2) Reduction of the number 
of Jewish families in Mitau from 900 to 60, to be 
selected from among those whose ancestors had lived 
in Mitau, and who were known to be persons of irre- 
proachable character; they would certainly become 
more useful citizens on obtaining equal rights with 
the other inhabitants. (3) The right of the commu- 
nity to settle all disputes concerning religion and 
unimportant civil matters among the Jews without 
recourse to the general courts—a right similar to 
that enjoyed by the kahal of Hasenpot; the kahal, 
however, to have the authority to appeal to the 
magistrates whenever necessary. (4) Permission for 
Jewish children to attend the public schools and the 
local academy. 

In this memorial the Jews of Courland for the first 
time called themselves * Hebrews," by which name 
they have been designated up to the present day in 
the official documents of Russia and the Baltic prov- 
inces. The memorial was signed on behalf of the 
community by Isaac Judah, Solomon Borkum, Isaac 
Moses Eides, Isaac Moses, Wulf Jacob, Elijah Isaac, 
Lewin Wulf, Heimann Solomon, Aaron Lipman 
(Levi), and others. 

While the duke and the Landtag were still discuss- 
ing the Jewish question, the Polish Revolution broke 
out, so that nothing further could be done in the 
matter. Such was the uncertain legal position in 
which the Jews found themselves when Courland 
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was annexed to Russia, March 16, 1797. Emperor 
Paul, during his visit to Mitau in the same year, 
received a deputation from the Jewish community. 
The government ordered an investigation of the 
occupations of the Jews, of the taxes paid by 
them, and of their legal status. The Courland 
authorities replied that the Jews had “never been 
legally tolerated—with the exception of those who 
live in the district of Pilten." In presenting the 
case to the emperor Paul, the Senate declared: 

* Although the Courland administration reports 
that the Jews have never been tolerated legally, yet, 
since Jews have lived there for more than 200 years, 
they can not be considered as having entered the coun- 
try surreptitiously; nor ought they to be deprived 
of such an oid home while Jews are not prohibited 
from living in other parts of Russia.” The Senate 


therefore ordered the Courland authorities, having 
in view the local conditions, to present a scheme of 
legislation for the further residence of Jews in Cour- 
land, “for the general welfare as well as for their 
own.” At the same time the Jews addressed a peti- 
tion to the senate in which they asked: (1) That 
they be permitted to organize kahals for the main- 
tenance of Jewish communal life. (2) That Jews 
who join the gilds be granted all the rights of such 
gilds. (8) That agriculturists receive land at an 
annual rental, and be not claimed by any one as 
serfs. (4) That Jews be permitted to build syna- 
gogues; to conduct their religious services in the 
towns as well as in the villages; and to have their 
cemeteries and slaughter-houses. (5) That wherever 
there are no Jewish schools, permission be accorded 
the Jews to send their children to the German 
schools; and that, the talented Jewish pupils be al- 
lowed to attend foreign academies and universities. 

After considering this petition the Russian gov- 
ernment resolved that the Jews be permitted to live 
in Courland, and that their settlement in that coun- 
try be used for the benefit of the government and 
community at large. Jews were permitted to fol- 
low their various callings and to be included in the 
lists of the burghers and merchants, on payment of 
double the amount of the tax imposed on Christians. 
They were declared eligible for election to munici- 
pal offices; were allowed to conduct their religious 
services Without hindrance, to organize kahals, to 
build synagogues, etc.; and were granted immunity 
from being bound as serfs. The approval of Em- 
peror Paul was given to the foregoing resolutions 
March 14, 1799 (“Complete Russian Code,” xxv., 
No. 18, 889). 

During the reign of Alexander I. (1801-25) the 
condition of the Jews of Courland, as well as that of 
the Jews in the other cities of the Russian empire, 
was much improved. The enactment of Dec. 9, 
1804, and the resolutions passed thereupon by the 
Courland legislature (March 6, 1806; affirmed Dec. 
1, 1806), practically secured the rights of citizenship 
for the Jews of that government, and by a ukase of 
Noy. 8, 1807, the double poll- and gild-taxes hitherto 
levied on the Jews were abolished. 

This was the legal position of the Jews of Cour- 
land until 1829; but the rights granted to them in 
1799 in respect to trade and commerce did not please 
the local Christian merchantsand artisans. On May 


24. 1829, the merchants and artisans asked the Senate 
to limit the number of Jewish families registered 
there. The governor-general of the Baltic provinces 
was commissioned to present a plan for the dimi- 
nution of the Jewish population in Courland and 
Livonia. He replied that in regard to Livonia there 
was no necessity to take any steps for lessening 
the number of Jews there, since they were living 
nowhere except in Riga and Schlock, and were 
registered in the latter place only. In order to 
decrease the number of Jews in Courland he sug- 
gested the deportation to Siberia of (1) such Jews 
as had no fixed occupations; (2) such as appeared to 
be illegally registered and such as were omitted from 
the registry list. Only such Jews, he considered, 


should remain in the country as belonged to the 
gilds, had their own houses, occupied themselves 


with handicrafts, or held bona fide positions. 

This plan was transmitted for consideration to the 
government committee on Jewish affairs, and this 
body proposed the following measures: (1) That 
there be recognized as inhabitants of Courland only 
such Jews as at the last census had been entered in 
the registry lists of the Courland Chamber of Justice. 
(2) That each family of such Jews receive a certificate 
of its right to settlein Courland. (3) That Jews from 
other governments be prohibited from settling in 
Courland. (4) That Jews who removed from Cour- 
land lose the right of returning thither. (5) That the 
marriage of a Courland Jewess to a Jew from an- 
other government confer upon such Jew no right 
to live in Courland. (6) That a Courland Jewess 
marrying a Jew from another government and 
removing with him thither lose the right of resi- 
dence in Courland. (7) That Jews not holding the 
above-mentioned certificates leave the country ; and 
that those who do not present their certificates in 
time or were guilty of violating any of the fore- 
going regulations, be sent to settle in Siberia. 
All of these measures were sanctioned by the Czar 
May 24, 1829 (* Russian Code,” iv., No. 2,884; Mysh, 
p. 217). 

In 1886 Emperor Nicholas issued a manifesto of- 
fering inducements to those of his Jewish subjects 
who should settle in the agricultural colonies of 
South Russia. The first families to avail themselves 
of this offer were seventy from Courland led by 
Meyer Mendelssohn and Elijah Mitauer. Another 
group from Courland, consisting of 117 families, ap- 
plied for permission to settle in the provinces of 
Siberia. In 1840, 341 families, consisting of 2,580 
persons from Courland, joined the agricultural col- 
onies in the government of Kherson. By a ukase 
of Dec. 19, 1844, all kahals in the empire were 
abolished. "This affected the Jewish communities 
in Courland, and placed them under the direct su- 
pervision of the municipal councils in the respec- 
tive cities. 'The Jews had, nevertheless, the right 
to elect several of their number aldermen in the tax 
department, an office the duties of which were to 
receive and record all the Jewish taxes. The Jew- 
ish community was also represented on the school 
board and on the board of charities. Moreover, the 
governor-general of the Baltic provinces had as- 
signed to his staff a Jewish adviser on Jewish affairs 
in Courland. 
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In accordance with Part V., art. xii., of the Reg- 
ulations on Passports, issued in 1890, only those 
Jews have.a right to live in Courland or in the vil- 
lage of Schlock whose families were registered in the 
census of April 18, 1835. The admission to Cour- 
laud of Jews from other governments is prohibited. 
These restrictions do not apply to Jews who by vir- 
tue of special legislation have the right to live any- 
where in the empire. The singular position of the 
Jews of Courland compared with that of Jews in 
other governments of Russia is apparent from the 
case of Jacob Thal, who in 1895 appealed against 
the decision of the Courland administration, which 
expelled him from the estate of Autzhoff on the 
ground of the May Laws of 1882. The Senate found 
(Sept. 24, 1895) that the measures prohibiting the 


settlement of the Jews outside of cities and towns 
referred only to those governments which came 
within the Pale of Settlement; andas Courland was 
not included in the number of such governments, it 
must be held that the May Laws could not be ap- 
plied to the Jews of Courland (Mysh, p. 185). 

At the end of the eighteenth century the Jews 
of Courland followed generally the same trades and 
professions as were followed by the Jews of Lith- 
uania and Poland. In the villages they were small 
traders, pedlers, distillers, and artisans, especially 
locksmiths and tinsmiths; in the cities, they were 
wholesale dealers in dry- and fancy-goods, agents, 
jewelers, etc. Important business firms were to be 
found in Mitau, Jacobstadt, Friedrichstadt, and espe- 
cially in Hasenpot, where the Jews carried on a con- 
siderable export trade. It has been shown that many 
Courland Jews were engaged in agriculture also. 

The Jews of Courland have always shown them- 
selves eager forenlightenment. That intellectual re- 
generation of Judaism which had begun in Germany 
in the time of Mendelssohn, did not pass without 
leaving its trace in Courland. The Courland Jews 
at that time, as at the present day, were more like 

their coreligionists of Germany than 


In- any other Russian Jews. Their life 
tellectual amongacultured people, their knowl- 
Status. edge of German, and their relations 


with Germany soon removed the ex- 
clusiveness which still continued in Lithuania and 
Poland. Atthe beginning of the nineteenth century 
they represented the most cultured element of the 
Russian Jewry. 

The first Jewish school conducted on modern prin- 
ciples was founded in Mitau in 1824 by a lawyer 
named Wolf. Here LILIENTHAL began his activity, 
and here Mordecai Aaron GUNzzBuRe wrote his first 
works. The Courland Jews, like the rest of the 
Russian Jews, are still awaiting full emancipation, 
although economically and intellectually they seem 
to be better situated than the Jews of Poland and 
Lithuania, 

Even the poorest of the Jewish inhabitants send 
their children either to the Christian schools or to 
the Jewish religious schools, if they can not afford 
to give them a better private education; and with 
the exception of some aged people, the number of 
those who can not read and write German is very 
small; the Judeo-German jargon seems to be disap- 
pearing in the rising generation. In the cultured 


families a pure German is spoken, as well as good 
Russian and French; and as regards their home 
education, the Jews of Courland are not behind the 
intelligent Christian mercantile class. 

Among the prominent Jews of Courland in the 
eighteenth century were the following: Rabbi Sam- 
uel ben Elkanah, of the Teomim family, author of 
* Mekom Shemuel,” Altona, 1722. He was born at 
Altona, and officiated as rabbi at Mitau, where he 
diedini?742. Daniel Hayyim Crxrr (1729-94), rabbi 
at Hasenpot. Euchel, alderman at Hasenpot. Isaac 
Abraham Euchel (1756-1804), brother of the pre- 
ceding. He spent considerable time at the house 
of his brother before going to Germany. David 
ABRAHAMSON, physician; born 1740; practised med- 
icine at Hasenpot. Bir ben ha-Kadosh Rabbi Ben- 


jamin, a native of Lithuania, where his father 
was killed during the uprising of the Haidamaks. 
He lived in Mitau about 1730, where he traded 
as a jeweler. He was held in high esteem by the 
dukes and knights of Courland, and made many 
gifts to the Jewish community of Mitau. Zebi 
Hirsch Harif, rabbi at Mitau in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Elrich; born in Prussia; 
practised medicine at Wilkomir, Lithuania, as gov- 
ernment and city physician; settled in 1770 in Mitau, 
where he married (1784) the daughter of Kalman 
Borkum. He died there 1809. Aaron Horwivrz, 
rabbi at Hasenpot and of *all the province of Cour- 
land," and later at Berlin, where he died in 1779. 
He was a friend of Moses Mendelssohn (Fuenn, 
* Keneset Yisrael,” p. 83; Landshuth, “Toledot An- 
she Shem," p. 85, Berlin, 1884). Eliezer Elias Lów- 
enthal, physician; born at Tuckum 1768; graduated 
at Königsberg 1791; practised for some time at 
Bausk; and later removed to Odessa. Aaron Solo- 
mon Tobias, physician ; practised at Hasenpot, where 
he died 1782. Carl ANTON, convert to Christianity 
and disciple of Jonathan Eybeschütz ; born in Mitau. 
Issachar Falkensohn BEHR; practised medicine at 
Hasenpot about 1775. 

Of the nineteenth century there may be mentioned 
the following men of prominence: Isaac Ahrony, 
teacher of German and Hebrew; born at Mitau 1798; 
died at Kherson 1842. From 1823 to 1830 he lived at 
Polotzk, then again in Mitau until 1840, when he emi- 
grated with his family to one of the Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies in the government of Kherson. He 
soon removed to Kherson, where he instructed the 
children of a Jewish merchant. He published a 
pamphlet, “ Die Thorah Lehrt Gottes- und Menschen- 
liebe und Unterthanentreue,” Dorpat, 1838. Abra- 
ham BERNARD, physician; born 1762; practised at 
Mitau 1810-11. Marcus (Mordecai) Aaron GUNZBURG 
(1795-1846); went to Polangen as teacher in 1817, 
and later removed to Mitau, where he supported 
himself by teaching. and by translating and copying 
legal documents. Ezekiel Jekuthiel, rabbi at Mi- 
tau; died there 1828. He wrote notes on the Halakot 
Gedolot, which remained in manuscript, and which 
Benjacob saw in the possession of Jekuthiel’s son 
Elijah, who also officiated as rabbi there (“ Ozar ha- 
Sefarim,” p. 164). Wolf, father of Israel Lipkin 
(Salanter); was rabbi at Goldingen, and died there 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Ru- 
ben Birkhahn; died at Friedrichstadt 1522; was 
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a relative of R. Samuel ben Elkanah. His son 
Bezalel was born at Friedrichstadt 1778; died there 
1849. Lazar Isaac Seume, physician; born at Hasen- 
pot 1782; studied at the universities of Berlin and 
Würzburg; graduated at Dorpat 1805, and prac- 
tised at Libau, where he later joined the Lutheran 
Church. Councilor Wulff; born in Prussia; settled 
in Courland 1780, and established a Jewish school 
at Mitau 1824, which had an existence of two years 
only. Reuben Joseph WUNDERBAR, teacher and 
author, 1819-67. L. Rappenheim, Jewish alderman 
at Mitau; was sent by the government in 1854 to 
inspect the Jewish colonies of South Russia (* Z. d. 
J.” 1855, No. 831). Löb Kalman Lówensohn, teacher; 
born at Goldingen 1809; died at Jacobstadt 1866. He 
was engaged at the government Jewish public 
school, and also as teacher of Greek and Latin at the 
progymnasium of the nobility. He was an eminent 
scholar, and corresponded with Pauker and Miidler 
on problems in higher mathematics and astron- 
omy, and with Hayyim Sack and other Hebrew 
scholars on Talmudic and rabbinical topics. Moritz 
Rosenthal; born at Bausk 1818; died at Friedrich- 
stadt July 29, 1896. He was a descendant of Morde- 
cai Jaffe. Simon Zarchi, rabbi at Jacobstadt from 
1851 to 1860, when he went to Jerusalem, where he 
died. J. Brurzkus, editor. Leib Cahn, rabbi in 
Friedrichstadt 1864, and now (1902) rabbi atMoscow. 
Lipman Friedmann, rabbi at Friedrichstadt; his ac- 
tivity extended over the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Joshua b. Aaron Heller, author of 
“Dibre Yeshua‘” and other works; wasrabbi at Po- 
langen in the second half of the nineteenth century ; 
died at Telshi 1880. Solomon PUCHER, govern- 
mental rabbi at Mitau (1861-96); born at Neustadt, 
near the Prussian frontier, 1829; died Nov. 29, 1899. 
Senior Zalman, rabbi of Goldingen. Louis ARENS, 
an opera singer. Lazar BEHRMANN and his son 
Vasili. Eliezer ben Alexander Kleinberg, called 
Eliezer Bausker, son-in-law of Israel Lipschütz 
(Antikoler) He was rabbi at Bausk and Wilna, 
and died in the United States 1891. He helped 
David Tevele of Minsk to publish his work “ Dibre 
Dawid,” and his haskamot are to be found in sev- 
eral works. David Isaacovich Bernstein, Russian 
lawyer; born about 1840 at Jacobstadt; died Jan., 
1901, at St. Petersburg. He received his education 
at the district school of his birthplace, and at the 
gymnasium of Dünaburg, and graduated from the 
University of St. Petersburg in 1866. L. Kantor, 
formerly editor of “Russki Yevrei" was rabbi at 
Libau. Isidorus Brennson, physician at Mitau; 
born there Sept. 15, 1854. He is the author of a 
biographical dictionary entitled * Die Aerzte Kur- 
lands von 1825-1900.” Mitau, 1902. From this work 
it is apparent that of the 582 physicians of Cour- 
land in a period of Yo years, 101 (17.8 per cent) 
were Jews. Of this number 16 embraced Chris- 
tianity. Of the 172 physicians now practising in 
Courland, 33 (19.2 per cent) are Jews. See also 
Bausk and MITAU.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in den Pro- 
vinzen Liv- und Kurland, Mitau, 1858; Buchholtz, Gesch. 
der Juden in Riga, Riga, 1899; Rizhski Vyestnik, 1875, pp. 
185, 142, 151-153 ; 1886, p. 198 ; A. P(umpianski), in Y evreisktiya 
Zapiski, 1881, pp. 1-6; Orshanski, Russkoe Zakonodatelstvo 
0 Yevreyakh, pp. 380-885, St. Petersburg, 1877; Yevreiskaya 
Biblioteka, iv.; Brutzkus, in Voskhod, 1896, vii.-viii. and 


ix.-x.; Levanda, Polny Khronologicheski Sbornik, etc., St. 
. Petersburg, 1874; Mysh, Rukovodstvo k Russkim Zakonam 
o Yevreyakh, 2d ed., St. Petersburg, 1898 ; Ha-Maggid, 1859, 
Nos. 21-23; Scholz, Juden in Russland, p. 90, Berlin, 1900 ; 
Second, Complete Russian Code, vol. xl., No. 42,261, p. 694, 
June 28 (July 10), 1865; Budushehnost, 1902, Nos. 15 and 16; 
Ha-Dor, No. 27; Pribaltiski Listok, 1899, No. 187. 
H. R. 
COURT JEWS: Court Jews, called also court 
factors, and court or chamber agents, played a part at 
the courts of the Austrian emperors and the Ger- 
man princes in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and at the beginning of the nineteenth. Not 
always on account of their learning or their force 
of character did these Jews rise to positions close 
to the rulers: they were mostly wealthy business 
men, distinguished above their coreligionists by their 
commercial instincts and their adaptability. Court 
rulers looked upon them in à personal and, as a rule, 
selfish light; as being, on the one hand, their favor- 
ites, and, on the other, their whipping-boys. Court 
Jews frequently suffered through the denunciation of 
their envious rivals and coreligionists, and were often 
the objects of hatred of the people and 


Position the courtiers. They were of service 
and to their fellow-Jews only during the 
Duties. periods, often short, of their influence 


with the rulers; and as they them- 
selves, being hated parvenus, often came to a tragic 
end, their coreligionists were in consequence of their 
fall all the more harassed. 

The court Jews, as the agents of the rulers, and 
in times of war as the purveyors and the treasurers 
of the state, enjoyed special privileges. They were 
under the jurisdiction of the court marshal, and were 
not compelled to wear the Jews’ badge. They were 
permitted to stay wherever the emperor held his 
court, and to live anywhere in the German empire, 
even in places where no other Jews were allowed. 
Wherever they settled they could buy houses, 
slaughter meat according to the Jewish ritual, and 
maintainarabbi. They could sell their goods whole- 
sale and retail, and could not be taxed or assessed 
higher than the Christians. 

The Austrian emperors kept a considerable num- 
ber of court Jews. Among those of Emperor Fer- 
dinand II. are mentioned the following: Solomon 
and Ber Mayer, who furnished for the wedding of 
the emperor and Eleonora of Mantua the cloth for 
four squadrons of cavalry; Joseph Pincherle of 
Górz; Moses and Joseph Marburger (Morpurgo) of 
Gradisca; Ventura Pariente of Triest; the physician 

Elijah Halfon of Vienna; Samuel zum 


At the Drachen, Samuel zum Straussen, and 
Austrian Samuel zum Weissen Drachen of 
Court. Frankfort-on-the- Main; and Mordecai 


MEISEL of Prague. A specially fa- 
vored court Jew was Jacob BassEvr, the first Jew 
to be ennobled, with the title * von Treuenfeld.’’ 

Important as court Jews werealso Samuel Oppen- 
heimer, who went from Heidelberg to Vienna, and 
Samson Wertheimer (Wertheimher) from Worms. 
Oppenheimer, who wasappointed chief court factor, 
together with his two sons Emanuel and Wolf, and 
Wertheimer, who was at first associated with him, 
devoted their time and talents to the service of Aus- 
tria and the House of Hapsburg: during the Rhen- 
ish, French, Turkish, and Spanish wars they loaned 
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millions of florins for provisions, munitions, etc. 
Wertheimer, who, by title at least, was also chief 
court factor to the electors of Mayence, the Palat- 
inate, and Treves, received from the emperor a chain 
of honor with his miniature. 

Samson Wertheimer was succeeded as court factor 
by his son Wolf. Contemporaneous with him was 
Leffmann DEnnRENDS, or Liepmann Cohen, of Han- 
over, court factor and agent of the elector Ernst 
August of Hanover and of the duke Rudolf August 
of Brunswick. He had relations also with several 
other rulers and high dignitaries. Behrends’ two 
sons, Mordecai Gumpel and Isaac, received the same 
titles as he, chief court factors and agents. Isaac 
Cohen’s father-in-law, Behrend Lehman, called also 
Biirmann Halberstadt, wasa court factor of Saxony, 
with the title of “Resident”; and his son Lehman 
Behrend was called to Dresden as court factor by 
King Augustus the Strong. Moses Bonaventura of 
Prague was also court Jew of Saxony in 1679. 

The Models were court Jews of the margraves of 
Ansbach about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Especially influential was Marx Model, who 
had the largest business in the whole principality 
and extensively supplied the court and the army. 
He fell into disgrace through the intrigues of the 
court Jew Elkan Fränkel, member of a family that 
had been driven from Vienna. Fränkel, a circum- 
spect, energetic, and proud man, pos- 
sessed the confidence of the margrave 
to such a degree that his advice was 
sought in the most important affairs 
of the state. Denounced by a certain 
Isaiah Friinkel, however, who desired to be baptized, 
un accusation was brought against Elkan Fränkel; 
and the latter was pilloried, scourged, and sent to 
the Wülzburg for life imprisonment Nov. 2, 1719. 
He died there 1720. David Rost, Gabriel Frünkel, 
and, in 1790, Isaac Nathan (Ischerlein) were court 
Jews together with Elkan Fränkel; Ischerlein, 
through the intrigues of the Frünkels, suffered the 
same fate as Elkan Frünkel. Nevertheless, Nathan's 
son-in-law, Dessauer, became court Jew. Other 
court Jews of the princes of Ansbach were Michael 
Simon and Löw Israel (1748), Meyer Berlin, and 
Amson Solomon Seligmann (1763). 

The great elector also kept his court Jew at Ber- 
lin, Israel Aaron (1670), who by his influence tried 

to prevent the influx of foreign Jews 
The Great into the Prussian capital. Other court 
Elector. Jews of the elector were Gumpertz 
(died 1672), Berend Wulff (1675), and 
Solomon Fränkel (1678). More influential than any 
of these was Jost Liebmann. Through his marriage, 
with the widow of the above-named Israel Aaron, 
he succeeded to the latter’s position, and was highly 
esteemed by the elector. He had continual quar- 
rels with the court Jew of the crown prince, Markus 
Magnus. After his death hisinfluential position fell 
to his widow, the well-known Liebmannin, who was 
so well received by Frederick III. (from 1701 King 
Frederick I. of Prussia) that she could go unan- 
nounced into his cabinet. 

There were court Jews at all the petty German 
courts: e.g., Zacharias Seligmann (1694) in the service 
of the Prince of Hesse-Homburg, and others in the 


Intrigues 
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service of the dukes of Mecklenburg. Others men- 

tioned toward the end of the seventeenth century 

are: Bendix and Ruben Goldschmidt of Homburg; 

Michael Hinrichsen of Glückstadt, who soon asso- 

ciated himself with Moses Israel Ftirst, and whose 

son, Reuben Hinrichsen, in 1750 had a fixed salary 
as court agent. About this time the court agent 

Wolf lived at the court of Frederick III. of Meck- 

lenburg-Strelitz. Disputes with the court Jews 

often led to protracted lawsuits. 

The last actual court Jews were Israel JACOBSON, 
court agent of Brunswick, and Wolf BREIDENBACH, 
factor to the Elector of Hesse, both of whom occupy 
honorable positions in the history of the Jews. 

A history of the various court Jews—still to be 
written—would be a valuable contribution to the 
history of the German dynasties. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Haenle, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 
Fiirstenthum Ansbach, Ansbach, 1867; Jahrbuch für Gesch. 
der Jud. i. 239 et seg.; D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, 
der Oberhoffactor und Landesrabbiner, Vienna, 1888; M. 
Wiener, Liepmann Cohen und Seine Sühne, in Monats- 


Schrift, xiii. 161 et seq.; L. Donath, Gesch. der Juden in 
Mecklenburg, Leipsic, 1874. 
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COUSSERI (COUSSER, “y1p): Jewish family 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; lived in Riva 
di Trento and neighboring towns of northern Italy. 
The epitaph on the tomb of Meshullam Cousseri 
(died July 20, 1541) indicates Riva di Trento as the 
original home of the family. Mordecai ben Me- 
shullam of Riva, author of the letters in the manu- 
script of Halberstamm (No. 390), according to which 
he was still living in 1560, seems to have been the 
son of Meshullam Cousseri. Steinschneider derives 
the name * Cousseri " from * Yekussiel," the German 
pronunciation of *Jekuthiel." According to David 
Kaufmann, if was abridged into “Koussel” and 
“Koss”; other formations are “ Kousi,” “ Kousel,” 
and “Kousser,” p or p. Since “Kozer” as a 
prenomen is found in a Mayence document of 
1470, in which the Jews of the Rheingau are granted 
one year’s sojourn, it may be concluded that the fam- 
ily Cousseri was of German origin; in fact this is 
proved from a German translation of the piyyutim 
of Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom ha-Kippurim by Jacob 
ben Joseph Kozer of Ferrare. The name “Cuz- 
zeri” still exists in northern Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Kaufmann, in Rev. Et. Juives, 1896, 
xxxiii. 312-314; 1897, xxxv. 302-304; see also pp. 111-112, note 
by A. Freimann. 
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COUTINHO (CUITINO, yp): Name ofa 
Jewish-Portuguese family, members of which,during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, resided in 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Brazil, and the West Indies. 

1. Abraham Pereyra Coutinho: Mentioned 
as living in Amsterdam in 1675. 

2. Baruch Mendes Coutin: Member of the 
benevolent society Sha‘are Zedek, founded in Am- 
sterdam 1678. 

3. Daniel Coutinho: Mentioned with No. 1. 

4. David Mendes Coutinho: Mentioned with 
No. 2. 

5. Isaac Henriques Coutinho: Mentioned in 
a Jamaica document of the year 1698. Resided at 
Amsterdam in 1675. 
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6. Jacob Coutinho: Son of Moses Henriques 

Coutinho (No. 11). 

7. Jacob b. Abraham Mendes Coutinho: A 
brother of Moses (No. 10). 

8. Lourenca Coutinho: Mother of the dramatic 
poet Antonio José da Silva, and widow of Joño 
Mendes da Silva; arrested in Rio de Janeiro as a 
` confessor of Judaism, and brought before the trib- 
unal of the Inquisition at Lisbon, where she was im- 
prisoned, and died in 1718 at theage of sixty-one. 

9. Manuel Rodriguez Coutinho: Punished 
(for the third time) by the Inquisition at Lisbon on 
the charge of a relapse to Judaism. 

10. Moses b. Abraham Mendes Coutinho: 
From 1696 to 1711 the owner of a Hebrew printing- 
establishment at Amsterdam. 

11. Moses Henriques Coutinho: Perhaps a 
brother of Isaac Henriques (No. 5); lived for a time 
in Barbados, and settled in Jamaica 1679. 

12. Samuel Gomes Coutinho: 
with No. 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatsschrift, ix. 983; Wolf, Antonio José 
da Silva, p. 11; Erseh and Gruber, Encyklopddie, § 2. xxviii. 
69; Publications American Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 108, v. 55, 883 
De Castro, De Synagoge der Port.-Isr. Gemeente te Am- 
sterdam, pp. xlviii. ct seq. 5 Grünwald, Portugiesen-G rüber 


auf Deutscher Erde, p. 10 
G. M. K. 


COUTINHO, FERNANDO: Defender of the 
Jews, councilor of the supreme court, and afterward 
Bishop of Silves, in the reigns of Manuel and João III. 
of Portugal. When, in Feb., 1497, Manuel agitated 
the question of compulsory baptism of the Jews, 
Coutinho energetically protested against any forci- 
ble measures in matters of faith, saying that "no 
compulsion and persecution can make a sincere 
Christian out of a single Jew." When a Marano of 
Loulé in Algarve was accused, in 1581, of having 
spoken disrepectfully of the Virgin Mary, and the 
royal council sent the proofsto Bishop Coutinho, he 
refused to pass judgment. In his decision he justi- 
fied himself by saying that the Maranos were to be 
considered as Jews and not as Christians; for in 
being forcibly baptized they had not thereby ac- 
cepted Christianity, and hence could not be treated 
as apostates from the Christian religion. “Even if 
I were not a man of seventy,” he continues, “and 
were I more in accord with the present time, I 
would still pronounce the verdict to be false; since 
it is clear and evident that the law condemns it. 
The provost who brought the action, and all the 
witnesses, ought to be tortured; for no witnesses are 
ever called that have not been bribed with money or 
otherwise. I will have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. I need not act the part of Pontius Pilate. Let 
other, younger men pass judgment.” 


Mentioned 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The decision in Herculano, Da Origem e Es- 
tabelecimento da Inquisição em Portugal, i. 120, in Sym- 
micta, Lusitana, xxxi. 70 et seq.; G. Heine, Beiträge zur 
Gesch. im Zeitalter der Reformation, in Allgemeine Zcit- 
schrift für Gesch. ix. 178 et seq.; Kayserling, Gesch. der 
Juden in Portugal, pp. 180 et seq., 188 et seq. 
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COVENANT (—mnmn3; Septuagint, 6:077; 
Vulgate, “testamentum ”).—Biblical Data: An 
agreement between two contracting parties, origi- 
nally sealed with blood; a bond, or a law; a perma- 
nent religious dispensation. The old, primitive way 
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of concluding a covenant (3 M5, “to cut a cove- 
nant”) was for the covenanters to cut into cach oth- 
er’s arm and suck the blood, the mixing of the 
blood rendering them “brothers of the covenant” 
(see Trumbull, “The Blood Covenant,” pp. 5 et seg., 
392. W. R. Smith, “Religion of the Semites,” pp. 
296 et seq., 460 et seg.; compare Herodotus, iii. 8, iv. 
70). Whether “berit” is to be derived from * barah ” 
—to cut- or from a root cognate with the Assyrian 
* berit" = fetter (see Nathanael Schmidt, in Cheyne 
and Black,“ Encyc. Bibl. ”s.v.“ Covenant”), or wheth- 
er both Assyrian and. Hebrew come from “ barah ” = 
to cut (compare “asar” = covenant and bracelet 
in Arabic; see Trumbull, 7.c. pp. 64 et seq.), can not 
be decided here. A rite expressive of the same idea 
is (see Jer. xxxiv. 18; compare Gen. xv. et seq.) the 
cutting of a sacrificial animal into two parts, be- . 
tween which the contracting parties pass, showing 
thereby that they are bound to each other; the eat- 
ing together of the meat, which usually follows, re- 
iterating the same idea. Originally the covenant 
was a bond of life-fellowship, where the mingling of 
the blood was deemed essential. In the course of 
time aversion to imbibing human blood eliminated 
the sucking of the blood, and the eating and drink- 
ing together became in itself the means of covenant- 
ing, while the act was solemnized by the invocation 
of the Deity in an oath, or by the presence of repre- 
sentative symbols of the Deity, such as seven ani- 
mals, or seven stones or wells, indicative of the seven 
astral deities; whence pnw) (“to be bound by the 
holy seven”) as an equivalent for “swearing” in 
pre-Mosaic times (see Gen. xxi. 27, xxvi. 28, xxxi. 
54; Herodotus, iii. 8; Josh. ix. 14; II Sam. iii. 12- 
20; W. R. Smith, Lc. pp. 252 et seg.). Salt was espe- 
cially selected together with bread for the conclusion 
of a covenant (Num. xviii, 19; see W. R. Smith, Jc. 

p. 252; Trumbull, * The Covenant of Salt," 1899). 
Every covenant required some kind of religious 
rite in which the Deity was invoked as a wit- 
ness to render it valid (Gen. xxi. 23; Josh. ix. 19; 
Judges ix. 46; Jer. xxxiv. 18). The covenant made 
the life and property of the confed- 


Covenant erates (“ba‘ale berit," Gen. xiv. 13) 
Between inviolable. To break “the covenant 
Men and of the brothers” (Amos i. 9) was a 
Nations. heinous sin, and imposed the penalty 


of death (II Sam. iii. 28). The Mo- 
saic law, therefore, forbade Israel making a cove- 
nant with the idolatrous inhabitants of Canaan or 
“with their gods” (Ex. xxiii. 82, xxxiv. 12; Deut. 
vii. 2). The covenant concluded by Solomon with 
Hiram (I Kings vi. 26), and those between the kings 
of Judah or Israel and the kings of Syria or Assyria 


* : Á " Ss 
and Babylonia (I Kings xv. 19; Hosea- xii. 2; Ezek. 


xvii. 18), were therefore fraught with evil, nor could 
the covenant of Simon Maccabeus with Rome (1 
Macc. xiv. 24 et seg.) meet with anything but dis- 
approval on the part of the Pharisees. The worst 
that can happen to a nation is to have its confeder- 
ates (^anshe berit”) conspire against it (Obad. i. 7). 
The pledge of matrimony also was, according to 
Mal. i. 18, 14; Prov. ii. 17; Ezek. xvi. 8, 61 (with 
which must be compared Job xxxii), a covenant 
concluded before witnesses, and probably at some 
altar or sacrificial feast, at which the repast with 
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the wine seems to have been an essential feature 

(see Gen. xxiv. 54). 
The relation of man to the Deity was also con- 
ceived of in Biblical times as a covenant concluded 
by God with certain men or nations, 


God's from which all laws derived their 
Covenant sanctity and perpetuity. God, when 
with Men. creating the heavens and the earth, 


made a covenant with them to observe 
‘the rules of day and night (Jer. xxxiii. 25), and 
when the flood caused by the sin of all flesh had in- 
terrupted the operation of the law, He hung the 
rainbow in the clouds as a sign of the covenant, to 
assure men that it would not again be suspended on 
account of man's sin. He thus made a special cove- 
nant with Noah and his sons, requiring them to pre- 
serve and show due regard for all human life, while 
pledging the preservation of the order of earthly 
life for all generations (Gen. ix. 1-17). Regarding 
this so-called Noachian covenant see below. 

God concluded a covenant with Abraham (Gen. 
xv. 18, xvii. 2, 7) by which He entered into a spe- 
cial relationship with him and his descendants for 
all time; and as a sign of this covenant he enjoined 
on them the rite of CincuMCISION. This Abraham- 
itic covenant, expressive of the religious character 
of the descendants of Abraham as the people of 
YrwuH, the one and only God, was renewed on 
Mount Sinai when, before the giving of the Law, 
Israel as a people pledged itself to keep His covenant 
(Ex. xix. 8. After the giving of the Law Moses 
sprinkled “the blood of the covenant sacrifice” half 
upon the people and half upon the altar of the Lord 
(Ex. xxiv. 6-8), to signify the mystical union of 
Israel and its God. Of this “everlasting” Sinaitic 
covenant between God and Israel the Sabbath is de- 
clared to be the sign forever (Ex. xxxi. 18-17). 
At the same time the tables of the Law upon which 
the pledge was made were called *the book of the 
covenant? (Ex. xxiv. 7), and the Ten Command- 
ments “the words of the covenant” (Ex. xxxiv. 28); 
and so the tables containing these became “the tables 
of the covenant” (Deut. ix. 9, 15). Of peculiar sig- 
nificance to the people during its wanderings in the 
wilderness, and in its settled state in Palestine, was 
the ARK OF THE CovENANT (Num. x. 88; Deut. 
x. 8, xxxi. 26; and frequently in Joshua, Samuel, 
and Kings), which was regarded as “the testimony ” 
(^ ‘edut ?) to the presence of the God of the Covenant 
in its midst. 

Four times in the history of Israel this covenant 
of Sinai was renewed: by Moses in the plains of 
Moab (Deut. xxix. 1, 9); by Joshua before his death 

|. (Josh. xxiv. 25); by the high priest 


Renewal Jehoiada after the idolatrous Queen ` 


of Athaliah had been deposed and young 
Covenant. Jehoash proclaimed king (II Kings xi. 
17); and finally by King Josiah after 

the book of the Law had been found in the Temple 
and “all the words of the book of the covenant” 
had been read before all the people (II Kings xxiii. 
2, 9). In fact, the Book of Deuteronomy dwells 
with special emphasis (see ch. iv.-v. and xxviii.— 
XXix.) upon the covenant made in Horeb for all 
generations; and Jeremiah (see ch. xi, xxxi, 
XXxiv.), as well as Ezekiel (ch. xvi., xvii.) also recurs 


often to the covenant; but Isaiah never mentions 
the word "covenant." This fact has led many mod- 
ern Bible critics to assume that the covenant idea 
originated among the late prophets of Judea. 
But the accusation that Israel “forsook the cove- 
nant of the Law ? was made as early as the time of 
the prophet Elijah (I Kings xix. 10), while both 
Hosea (ii. 18-20) and Jeremiah held out the promise 
that the covenant which Israel had broken, thereby 
forfeiting its existence as a nation before God, shall 
be written anew and upon the hearts of all, never 
to be broken again (Jer. xxxi. 91-84). It must be 
observed, however, that parallel with the Sinai cove- 
nant there is also continuous reference to the older 
covenant which God concluded with the Patriarchs 
as the guaranty of Israel's redemption and renewed 
salvation (Ex. vi. 4; Lev. xxvi. 42-45; Deut. iv. 31, 

vii. 19). | 
Besides the covenant with the people of Israel, 
God concluded a special covenant with the priestly 
tribe of Levi, and specifically with the houses of 
Aaron (Num. xviii. 19; xxv. 12, 18; Deut. xxxiii. 
9; Jer. xxxiii. 21; Mal. ii. 4; com- 


Covenant pare Ex. xxxii. 29; Deut. x. 8, xviii. 
with 50)and King David (II Sam. xxiii. 5; 
Aaron and Jer. xxxiii, 91; Ps. Ixxxix. 4, 85; 
David.  cexxxii. 12; II Chron. xiii. 5). These 


two covenants, together with the one 
made with Abraham (Gen. xv. 18) were meant 
to perpetuate the three possessions: the land, the 
Davidie monarchy, and the Aaronitic priesthood. 
The perpetual character of the Sinai covenant was 
accentuated by the seer of the Exile, and Israel itself 
was declared to be “a covenant of the people”; that 
is, a covenant-people among the nations united by 
the word of God (Isa. xlii. 6, xlix. 8, liv. 10, 1v. 8, 
lix. 21, lxi. 8; compare Jer. i. 5). 

While every sacrifice was regarded as a renewal 

of the covenant with God (Ps. 1. 5), the conception 
of religion as a covenant concluded 
Meaning of by God with man is peculiarly Jew- 
the Divine ish. The idea of the covenant of God 
Covenant. is therefore coeval with the beginning 
of Israel as the people of God. It is 
also easy to understand why “berit” (covenant) be- 
came synonymous with the Law (Isa. lvi. 6 et seg. ; 
Ps. xxv. 10,14; 1.16; I Kings xi. 11). On the other 
hand, the idea of Israel as the covenant-people be- 
came more powerful when a prophet, *the messen- 
ger of the covenant," who would renew the cove- 
nant in the person of Elijah (Mal. iii. 3 [iv. 5]) was 
looked for, and still more when the preservation or 
violation of the covenant—that is, the maintenance 
or extermination of Judaism—was the question at 
issue between the two parties during the Syrian 
persecution (Dan. xi. 28-32; I Macc. i. 15, 63; 
Judith ix. 18; Ps. Ixxiv. 20; see ELIJAH). 

Special stress was laid on circumcision and the 
Sabbath during the Exile as the signs of the Israelit- 
ish covenant (Ps. lvi. 4-6), and they were regarded 
as the bulwarks of the faith in the Maccabean era 
(I Macc. i. 15, 45-48). 

From this point of view the history of divine 
revelation was. in the second pre-Christian century, 
seen in a new light. The broader and more cosmo- 
politan view dwelt on the covenant of God with 
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man. According to Ben Sira, God made a covenant 
of life even with the first man (Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xvii. 12, probably based on Hosea vi. 12; compare 
Sanh. 88b) But it is especially the covenant of 


Noah which was interpreted by the Rabbis to include 


all the laws of humanity. 

The strictly nationalistic view found its vigorous 
expression in the Book of Jubilees, according to which 
the Noachian covenant, particularly 
resting on the sacredness of blood, 
was concluded upon the identical day, 
the fifteenth of Siwan, on which the 
Sinaitic covenant was concluded (Book 
of Jubilees vi. 11 et seg.); it puts the 
Abrahamitic covenant, however, in the foreground 
(ib. xv. 11-84, xxi. 4, xxiii. 16, xxx. 21, xxxiii. 19) 
as the only condition of eternal salvation for 
Israelites. 

When Jeremiah spoke of “the new covenant" 
which the Lord “ will make with the house of Israel 
and the house of Judah? (Jer. xxxi. 81) he imme- 

diately ex plained his words by saying: 

The “T will put my law in their inward 
Old and the parts, and write it in their hearts” (2d. 
New xxxi. 83; compare xxxiii. 40). Ju- 
Covenant. daism knows of no other than the old 
Sinaitie covenant. Eternalas the cove- 

nant with heaven and earth is God’s covenant with 
the seed of Jacob (Jer. xxxiii. 25 et seg.) Chris- 
tianity, however, interpreted the words of the 
prophet in such a way as to indicate a new relig- 
ious dispensation in place of the law of Moses 

(Heb. viii. 8-13). The Septuagint translation of the 

term “berit” being dva@jxy, which signifies both a 

compact and a last will or testament (Aquila, Sym- 

machus, and Theodotion more correctly translate 

“berit” cvr0kg = covenant), the author of the Epis- 

tle to the Hebrews writes: “ A testament is of force 

after men are dead, but not while the testator liveth; 
wherefore the first testament could not be dedicated 
without blood, as in fact Moses did enjoin the peo- 
ple by the blood of the testament; Jesus, however, 
as the mediator of the new testament offered his own 
blood for the redemption of the transgressions under 
the first testament" (25. ix. 15-25 et seq., Greek). 
This strange view is based upon the idea expressed 
by Paul (Gal. iii. 15 et seq., Greek). “A man's testa- 
ment [À. V. “covenant” gives nosense] if it be con- 
firmed, no one disannulleth or addeth thereto. Now 
to Abraham and his seed were the promises made, and 
this seed is Christ. The testament then confirmed 
by God in Christ can not be annulled by the law four 
hundred and thirty years thereafter. The law was 
added because of transgressions till the seed should 
come in Christ.” It was obviously in opposition to 

the Passover blood of the covenant (Ex. xii. 28; 

Ezek. xvi. 6) that the early Christians at their com- 

munion meals proclaimed their faith in the crucified 

Christ as “the new testament” (I Cor. xi. 25; Luke 

xxii. 20; Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; see NEW 

TESTAMENT; PASSOVER). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl., and Has- 
tings, Dict. Bibl. s.v. Covenant; J. Selden, De Jure Natu- 
vali Gentium Juxta Disciplinam Hebraorum, ii. 1: H. 
Clay Trumbull. T he Blood Covenant, New York, 1885; Vale- 
ton, in Zeitschrift fiir -Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 


1892-93; Kkraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten 
Testament, 1896; S. Bernays, Gesammelte Schriften, i. 52 ; 
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Winer, B. R., and Riehm, Handwörterbuch des Biblischen 
Alterthums, s.v. Bund. 


E. C. K. 


— —In Rabbinical Literature: The term “berit” 
is used occasionally in Talmudic-Midrashic literature 
in referring to the lawsof nature, which are regarded 
as à sort of covenant between God and things (see 
Gen. R. xxxiv.; Niddah 58b); or it is used in the 
sense of a contract, as, for instance, “a covenant made 
with the lips" (M. K. 18; Num. R. xviii.), or a cove- 
nant made with the * thirteen middot, that they may 
be efficient during prayer? (R. H. 17b; Yer. Ber. v. 
Ja), but it refers chiefly to God's covenant made with 
Israel, and with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Aaron, Phineas, and David (Derek Erez Zuta,i.,end). 
Frequent reference is made in the liturgy to “the 
covenant with the fathers” (Lev. xxvi. 42, Hebr.). 
In one passage there is also a reference to the cove- 
nant made with the twelve progenitors of the tribes, 
by which a covenant like that made with the 
“fathers” is meant (Torat Kohanim; Behukkotai, 
xxvi. 45) The intimacy existing between God and 
Israel as the descendants of the “fathers " was shown 
in the form of a covenant when Israel received 
the Torah (compare also Tanna debe Eliyahu R. iii. ; 
Sifre, Deut. 4). 

In view of the covenant between God and Israel 
concluded on Mt. Sinai, the phrase “the oath on Mt. 
Sinai” (“mushba‘ me-har Sinai"), referring to the 
duty of the Israelites to observe the Torah, frequently 

recurs in Talmudic literature. The 
Repeated following three ceremonies preceded 
Covenants. thiscovenant: “milah” (circumcision), 
* tebilah" (baptism), “harza’at dam" 
(sprinkling of the sacrificial blood (compare Ex. 
xxiv. 6); hence they are deemed indispensable for the 
admission of a proselyte into the Jewish community 
(Ker. 9a; compare PROSELYTES AND PROSELYTISM). 
Besides the one on Mt. Sinai, a covenant was made 
on the departure from Egypt, and another shortly be- 
fore the entry into the promised land (compare Deut. 
xxix. 11), when God made the Israelites swear that 
they would observe the Torah (Tan., Nizzabim, ed. 
Buber, p. 50; compare Sotah 37b, top). Some espe- 
cially important mizwot are called simply “ berit." 
In the first place stands circumcision (Shak. 185a; 
Mek., Yitro, ed. Weiss, 71), also designated “ berito 
shel Abraham abinu” (the covenant with our father 
Abraham) (Abot iii. 17); and in the liturgy, in a 
passage dating from tannaitic times, “ berit kodesh ” 
(holy covenant) Akiba took “berit” (Ex. xix. 5) 
to mean the observance of the Sabbath and the rec- 
ognition of God (Mek., Yitro, ¢.c.), while in the Zohar 
the Torah, circumcision, and God are designated by 
“berit” (Ahare Mot, iii. 73b; compare also Zohar 
Pinhas, iii. 220b, bottom). 

The covenants between God and some of the elect 
mentioned in Scripture are a favorite subject of the 
Haggadah; and as early as the Book of Jubilees 
there is an explicit reference to the covenant between 
God and Noah when the latter left the ark (vi. 10, 
11) God's covenant with the sons of Noah was, 
however, not made for all eternity, but was intended 
to be coeval only with the existence of this world 
(Gen R. xxxiv.) When God promised Noah to 
send no deluge, he also made a covenant with the 
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earth that men should be filled with love for their 
homes so that all parts of the earth might be in- 
habited (Gen. R. Le.). The Haggadah treats with 
much detail of God’s covenant with Abraham, men- 
tioned in Gen. xv. 9-21, which is designated in the 
liturgy as “berit ben ha-betarim " (the covenant be- 
tween the sacrificial pieces) (compare also the Syriac 
Baruch apocalypse, iv. 4). “God showed him Ge- 
henna and the dominion of the nations on the one 
side, and the revelation on Mt. Sinai and the service 
in the Temple on the other side, and said: ‘If your 
children honor these last two [the Torah and wor- 
ship], they shall be spared the first two; if not, the 
Temple shall be destroyed, and you may now choose 
between suffering under the heathen and suffering 
in Gehenna as the punishment of your descendants.’ 
Abraham was at first inclined to choose the latter, 
but God induced him finally to choose the sorrows 
of the exile as punishment for Israel, in order that 


they might be spared the torments of hell” (Gen. R. - 


xliv.; Pirke R. El. xxviii.) The APOCALYPSE of 
Abraham is in large part a detailed 


Covenants description of the “berit ben ha-be- 
Among  tarim." Abraham is often severely 
Men. censured for having made a covenant 


with the pagan Abimelech (Gen. xxi. 
21; Tanna Eliyahu R. vii.; Yalk., Gen. 95; compare 
also ABIMELECH IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 

E. C. L. G. 
——In Arabic Literature: The belief in a cove- 
nant (^ mithak ”) existing between the divinities and 
their worshipers was prevalent in pre-Islamic times. 
The offering of sacrifices had no other object than 
that of strengthening the covenants between the 
divinities and the officiants, and blood was considered 
to be the best agent. A covenant concluded between 
men was often solemnized by dipping the hands in 
blood. The Banu ‘Adi ben Ka‘b and the Banu 
‘Abd al-Dar concluded a covenant, and to give it 
greater force the parties dipped their hands in a 
plate of blood (Ibn Hisham’s “ Life of Mohammed,” 
p.129) Mohammed taught, both in the Koran and 
the Tradition, that in the beginning God called all 
the souls of mankind together and made a covenant 
withthem. “The Lord brought forth their descend- 
ants from the reins of the sons of Adam, and took 
them to witness against themselves” (Koran, vii. 
171) In explanation of this verse Ubai ibn Ka'b 
relates that when God created the spirits of the sons 
of Adam He gathered them together and took from 
them a promise (“wa‘dah”) and a covenant (*mi- 
thak”). Then Adam saw among them prophets 
appointed by special covenant (compare ‘Ab. Zarah 
da, Where this legend is given in detail). 

Mohammed frequently reproaches the Jews with 
having broken the covenant: “O children of Israel! 
Remember my grace which I conferred upon you 
[when I said] keep the covenant with me and I will 
keep the covenant with you” (Koran, ii. 837). Mo- 
hammed connects the covenant which God made 
with the children of Israel with the giving of the 
Law on Mt. Sinai: “And when we made a covenant 
With you and lifted the mountain above you, say- 
ing: ‘Receive with steadfastness what we have 
brought you, and remember what it contains’ ” (ib. 
ii. 60. The commentator Baidawi explains the ex- 
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pression “and the mountain was lifted above you” 
(^ warufi* faukakum al-tur”) by the following leg- 
end: When Moses brought the Torah, the children of 
Israel, seeing the numerous obligations imposed upon 
them, refused to accept it. Then God commanded 
Gabriel, and he tore out the mountain and suspended 
it over the Israelites. A similar legend is found in 
Shab. 88a: *'And they stood at the nether part of 
the mount’ [Ex. xix. 17], said R. Abdimi bar Hana. 
From this expression we learn that God suspended 
the mount over them as a bat, and said to them: ‘If 
you accept the Torah, it is all right; if not, you will 
find here your tomb.' " In regard to the covenant 
with the Prophets, Mohammed said:. “Remember 
we have entered into covenant with the Prophets, 
with thee Mohammed, and with Noah, and with 
Abraham, and with Musa, and with Jesus, the son 
of Mary, and we made with them a covenant (sura 
xxxlii. 7). 

G. I. BR. 
Critical View: The Hebrew “berit,” usually 
translated “covenant” in the A. V., has a wider 
range of application than its English equivalent, 
since it is the ordinary term for any kind of agree- 
ment or compact. Naturally the word has to be 
considered in the sense of a solemn agreement; but 
it must be noticed that all agreements among ancient 
peoples were solemn and sacred, having the sanction 
of an oath or “curse,” while covenant-breaking of 
any sort was held to be most sacrilegious. It is its 
comprehensiveness of meaning along with its intrin- 
sic sacredness that gives the berit such great signi- 
ficance in the Hebrew Scriptures. The most bind- 
ing covenant was naturally that made “before 
Jehovah” (I Sam. xxiii. 18), and the name Baar- 
BERITH is a reminiscence of some similar covenant 
made before the * Ba‘al” of the land. 

[This Ba'al seems originally to have been the 
patron deity of Shechem (Judges viii. 88; ix. 4, 46), 
which, being one of the oldest cities of the land, re- 
tained even in later days its prominence as the capital 
of a confederation. Jacob buysa piece of land; that 
is, enters intoa covenant with it (Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19; 
xxxiv. 2). It is appointed as a city of refuge—in 
other words, a covenant city (Josh. xx. 7). It is 
here that Joshua delivers his farewell address (Josh. 
xxiv. 1). Its rôle under Jeroboam (I Kings xii. 25) 
points in the same direction. By the Ba'alof the 
chief city the covenant between the component tribes 
must have been sanctioned. Hence this Ba‘al be- 
came the Ba'al-berit par excellence. "Though un- 
supported by epigraphic proof, the theory that 
among the Phenicians a Ba‘al called also “Ba‘al 
Elyun," or *Elyun Beruth," had a similar preem- 
inence as the protector of an alliance of various 
cities (Creutzer, “ Symbolik,” ii. 87), throws light on 
the function of this Ba'al.—Ek. c. H.] 

Besidesthe oath formally taken or implied, a cere- 
mony was often performed, such as “passing be- 
tween" the parts of a sacrificial victim slain for the 
purpose (Gen. xv. 18; Jer. xxxiv. 15), or giving the 
hand, or partaking of salt in common. Very primi- 
tive, wide-spread, and potential was the blood- 
covenant. 

A peculiar Hebrew custom is that of imposing a 


berit upon another or others; e.g., the covenant 


Covetousness 
Cowan 
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imposed by Joshua upon the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 
7, xi. 19), or that by Jehoiada the priest upon the 
people (II Kings xi.17) So important is this ap- 
parently one-sided relation that it has molded the 
dominant prophetic conception of God's attitude 
toward His people. Thus the commands given at 
Sinai on *the tablesof the covenant," and the whole 
giving of the Law, have come to be known as the 
Sinaitic covenant. Here the obligation is upon the 
side of the people. But in the progressive develop- 
ment of Ymwirs relations to Israel as God of the 
covenant there is an increasing assumption of obliga- 
tion on His part, with all solemnity of assurance as 
to the fulfilment (see, for example, Jer. xxxiii. 20 
el seg.). The idea is indeed the most germinal of all 
religious conceptions, for when Jeremiah utters the 
profoundest sentiment of the Old Testament, that 
the Law of God should be written upon His people's 
hearts, the promise is called *a new covenant" 
(tb. xxxi. 91 et seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The lexicons of Gesenius and Siegfried and 
Stade, s.v. nas; the Biblical theologies of Schultz, Dill- 
mann, Smend, and Marti : Smith, Rel. of Sem. lectures 8 and 
9: Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testa- 


ment. 
E. G. H. J. F. McC. 
COVETOUSNESS: The inordinate desire to 


possess that to which one is not entitled, or that 
which belongs to another. Its prohibition forms 
the burden of the tenth commandment, “Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor's house; thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s” (Ex. xx. 17; compare Deut. 
v. 18). The Scriptures employ the following four 
terms as equivalents for “covetousness,” differing 
in point of degree: (1) “ Kin'ah " (from N3p), usually 
translated “envy.” It signifies discontent with 
one’s own possession because of the preferred pos- 
sessions of others, as in Gen. xxxvii. 11; Isa. xi. 18; 
Ps. xxxvii. 1, Ixxiii. 8; Prov. iii. 31, xxxiii. 17. 

(2) “Awwah” (from mw). This is the equivalent 
of *longing," and connotes the wish for another's be- 
longings, as in the passage, "Neither shalt thou 
desire thy neighbor's wife," etc. (Deut. v. 18; com- 
pare Ps. xlv. 12, cvi. 14; Prov. xxi. 26; Eccl. vi. 2). 

(8) “Hemdah” (from 49n). This is rendered 
“ covetousness," and indicates the undue craving for 
that to which one has no right, asin Ex. xx. 17 ; Deut. 
v. 18, vii. 25; Josh. vii. 21; Micah ii. 2; Prov. xii. 12. 

(4) “Beza‘” (from yy3). The meaning, * gain," has 
reference to the appropriation of the property of 
another. Compare the passages: “Provide... 
men of truth, hating covetousness (Ex. xviii. 21); 
“For from the least of them even unto the greatest 
of them every one is given to covetousness” (Jer. 
vi. 18, viii. 10; see also Ps. x. 8, cxix. 36; Prov. i. 
19, xv. 27). 

The condemnation of covetousness is nowhere ex- 
pressed more forcibly than, by implication, in the 

lament of Micah: * Wo to them that 


Prophetie devise iniquity, and work evil upon 
Denun-  theirbeds! When the morning is light 
ciation. they practise it, because it is in the 


power of their hand. And they covet 
fields, and take them by violence; and houses, and 
take them away; so they oppress a man and his 


house, even a man and his heritage? (Micah ii. 1-2; 
compare Hab. ii. 9: “Wo to him that coveteth an 
evil covetousness ”). 

Covetousness never succeeds in the attainment of 
the object desired. "The covetous man is despised 
by God. “For the wicked boasteth of his heart's 
desire, and blesseth the covetous, whom the Lord 
abhorreth ” (Ps. x. 3). “He who violates the com- 
mandment Thou shalt not covet, is regarded as if 
he had transgressed all ten commandments” (Pe- 
sik. R. 21; ed. Friedmann, p. 1072). 

Nahmanides (1195-1270), in commenting on Ex. 
xx. 17, holds that *if man subdues his desire he will 
never harm his neighbor." Isaac Aboab (c. 1900) 
contends that the execution of the nine preceding 
commandments depends on the fulfihnent of the 
tenth. Says Aboab: “He who does not covet will 
not depart from God, serve strange gods, violate the 
Sabbath and holidays, show lack of respect for 
parents, murder, commit adultery, steal, or swear 
falsely.” “Covetousness is the root of all jealousies, 
lust, transgressions, and the violations of command- 
ments" (“Menorat ha-Ma’or,” Introduction to 
section i.). 

The consequences attending covetousness are not 
lost sight of by Judaism. Covetousness is an evi- 

dence of moral decline. “A sound 

Signifi- heart is the life of the flesh; but envy 

cance of . the rottenness of the bones" (Prov. 

Covetous- xiv. 30). “He that hath no rule over 
ness. his own spirit is like a city that is 
broken down, and without walls” 

(Prov. xxv. 28). 

In some instances teachers have traced the direct 
effects of covetousness. The Pirke Abot (iv. 21) 
considers covetousness in its threefold manifestation 
the cause of man's removal from the world. “If 
you desire you will covet; and if you covet you will 
tyrannize and rob? (Mek. to Ex. xx. 17). Bahya 
ben Asher, in dilating on the tenth commandment, 
says: “If you covet, you cause quarrel, trouble, and 
divorce." 

A. gross injury resulting to the covetous from his 
inordinate desire for that not rightfully belonging 

to him is the loss of the property with 

Nemesisof which he is blessed. In other words, 
Covetous- covetousness is responsible for its own 

ness. ruin. That covetousness is the cause of 

the individual's discontent and unhap- 

piness is certainly true. Perhaps this idea underlies 
the following remark: * He who looks enviously on 
that which does not belong to him not only fails to 
Obtain that which he seeks, but also loses that which 
he has” (Sotah 9a). A proverbial saying to the 
same effect is the Talmudical aphorism, “ Because 
the camel wanted horns his ears were cut off" (Sanh. 
10620). Even though covetousness does not result 
in violence, the wish to possess another's property 
suffices to merit condemnation. “The wish to be 
able to do wrong is worse than the deed itself" 
(Yoma 29a). 

Covetousnessisby no meansunconquerable. Man 
can master this as well as all other passions. “ Cov- 
etousness is a matter of the heart” (Solomon ben 
Melek, in Miklal Yofi to Deut. v. 21). Special 
precaution should therefore be exercised by man 
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not to permit covetousness to master him. This 
may be prevented by schooling oneself against it. 
“Remember that the object of your 
Cure of lust is unattainable, and your mind 
Covetous- will be at ease” (Abraham ibn Ezra to 
ness. Ex. xx. 17). 
with his lot. *Whoisrich? He whore- 
joices in his portion” (Ab. iv. 1. Man should van- 
quish his desire. Such victory is a mark of spiri- 
tual power. “Who is strong? He who subdues 
his evil inclination" (/5.). “Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; for out of it are the issues of life” 
(Prov. iv. 28). 
K. W. R. 
COVILHAO: City in the province of Beira, Por- 
tugal, which in the thirteenth century had a Jewish 
congregation and was the seat of a district rabbi. 
After the banishment of the Jews from Portugal, 
many Maranos resided in Covilhüo, where their 
descendants are still to be found. In 1548 the 
fanatical populace desired to make victims of all the 
Maranos in a single auto da fé. A number fled 
the city, while many fell victims to the Inquisition. 
Pedro Vaéz, a medical authority of the sixteenth 
century, practised in Covilháo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
passim. 


G. M. K. 

COVO or COVOS: Name of a Jewish family of 
Salonica, Turkey, a branch of which lives at Wid- 
din, Bulgaria. As the name indicates, the family 
was originally of Covo, near Milan, Italy. "There 
have been several rabbis of this name. 

D. 


Asher Covo, or Raphael Asher Covo: Chief 
rabbi of Salonica, Turkey, and man of letters; born 
1799; died 1874. He officiated for twenty-six years, 
rendering great services to his community. Sul- 
tan ‘Abd al-Majid decorated Covo with the Order 
of Nishan-i-Medjidie. He wrote “Sha‘ar Asher,” 
à collection of responsa on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
with two appendixes. See Hazan, * Ha-Ma alot li- 
Shelomoh, s.s. 

S. 


Elias Covo: Turkish rabbi and author; died at 
Salonica in 1689. He wrote “ Adderet Eliyahu ” (The 
Mantle of Elijah), containing forty-three responsa. 
These, together with responsa by Joshua Handali, 
were printed at Constantinople in 1739 under the 
title *Shene Me'orot ha-Gedolim.” See Azulai, 
“Shem ha-Gedolim,” s.v. 

G. M. FR. 

Isaac Covo: Palestinian Talmudist; born in 
1770; died Aug. 18, 1854, at Alexandria, Egypt. 
Apparently he was of the family of Asher Covo, 
rabbi in Salonica and author of “Sha‘ar Asher” 
(See Hazan, “Ha-Maʻalot li-Shelomoh,” p. 6a). 
Isaac Covo succeeded Abraham Hayyim Gagin as 
the Sephardic hakam-bashi of Jerusalem in July, 
1848. At that time his congregation was encum- 
bered by debt, English sympathizers promised that 
if the venerable rabbi would visit London, they 
would wipe out the whole of the liabilities. Covo 
Went first to Egypt, and had succeeded in raising 
£400 ($2,000) in Cairo and Alexandria, when death 
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Man should be satisfied . 
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Cowan 


terminated his efforts. He was buried in the latter 
city. 

Covo was the author of “Gersa de-Yankuta ? 
(Teachings of Childhood) and “Tiferet Bahurim " 
(The Glory of Young Men), still extant in manu- 
script. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luncz, Jerusalem, iv. 211-212; idem, Luah, 

1900, p. 51; Schwartz, Tebw'ot ha-Arez, ed. Luncz, p. 496. 

L. G. J. D. E. 


Jacob Hananiah Covo: Chief rabbi of Salonica ; 
born there in 1825. Orphaned at the age of one 
year, he was educated by relatives. After passing 
through the yeshibot of Salonica, his native city, 
he continued his studies alone. Covo was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer before becoming successor to the 
chief rabbi, Samuel Arditti (1888). For several 
years he was a member of the Mu ‘arrif-Majlisi (Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction) He founded the Mutual 
Aid Society (‘Ez Hayyim) and a small rabbinical 
seminary (Bet-Yosef), and also reorganized the large 
Talmud Torah of Salonica. He has been decorated 
with the Order of the Medjidie, second class, and 
that of Osmanie, third and second classes. 

S. 


Joseph Covo I.: Chief rabbi and author; 
lived at Salonica at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote a Hebrew work, “Gib‘ot *Olam? 
(Everlasting Hills), Salonica, 1744, a collection of 
responsa and sermons arranged according to the 
order of the pericopes. See Azulai, *Shem ha- 
Gedolim,” s.2. 

G. 


Joseph Covo II.: Turkish rabbi and au thor; 
grandson of Joseph Covo I. He lived at Salonica 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and wrote “ Ben 
Porat Yosef” (Fruit-Bearing Branch of J oseph), Sa- 
lonica, 1797, a Hebrew work relating to the religious 
ordinances. See Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim, "sv. 

S. 


Raphael Hayyim Abraham Covo: Turkish 
rabbi and author; lived at Salonica, where he was 
chief rabbi from 1772 till his death in 1792; wrote 
the Hebrew responsa *Hayye Abraham,” Salonica, 
1804. See Hazan, “ Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, s.v. 
S. M. FR. 


COWAN, PHINEAS: English merchant, vol- 
unteer officer, and alderman; born at Chatham 1882; 
died at Buxton Oct. 22, 1899. From the first he 
took a keen interest in the Volunteer movement: he 
was a member of the Honorable Artillery Company: 
and in 1868 joined the Third London Rifles with 
three companies raised from hisown workmen. He 
became lieutenant-colonelin this regiment, retiring 
in 1880 with the queen's permission to retain his 
rank. In 1883 he was elected sheriff of London and 
Middlesex during the first mayoralty of Sir R. N. 
Fowler, and in 1885 was elected alderman of the 
ward of Cordwainer, which office he resigned in 
1892 owing to the claims of business. 

Cowan served on the council of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, and was closely associated with the 
Jews' Hospital and Orphan Asylum. He was a 
Conservative in politics, and in 1885 unsuccessfully 
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contested the newly formed constituency of W hite- 
chapel with Sir Samuel Montagu, Bart. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, London, Oct. 27, 1899. 


J. G. L. 


COWEN, FREDERIC HYMEN: English 
conductor and composer; born at Kingston, Jamaica, 
Jan 29,1852; at the age of four he was taken to 
England. From his earliest years he enjoyed excep- 
tional advantages in being brought into contact 
with the greatest artists during his father’s treasurer- 
ship to Her Majesty’s and Drury Lane theaters. At 
the age of eight he had composed the music of an 
operetta entitled * Garibaldi"; and, studying under 
Sir Julius Benedict and Sir John Goss, on reaching 
his twelfth year he was thoroughly at home in Bee- 
thoven's sonatas. 

Cowen made his first appearance in publie at the 
age of eleven, in the concert-room of Her Majesty's 
Theater; and the fol- 
jowing year the young 
musician gave a con- 
cert at Dudley House, 
at which Trebelli, Jo- 
achim, and Santley as- 
sisted. When fourteen 
years old he left for 
Leipsic to enter the Con- 
servatory; and there he 
studied under Reinecke, 
Moscheles, and Moritz 
Hauptmann. Return- 
ing to London, he gave 
several matinées at Dud- 
ley House, and then pro- 
ceeded to Berlin to re- 
sume his studies. 
Among his more popu- 
lar early works were the 
cantata “The Rose Maiden,” 1870; “The Language 
of Flowers”; and the “Scandinavian Symphony,” 
1880. 

From 1871 to 1877 Cowen accompanied Her Maj- 
esty's Opera; he was conductor of the Covent Gar- 
den promenade concerts, 1880; of the Philharmonic 
concerts, 1888-92; and was specially summoned to 
Australia as conductor of the Melbourne Centennial 
Exhibition, 1888-89. Later he was appointed to 
succeed the Jate Sir Charles Hallé in the conductor- 
ship of the Manchester, Liverpool and Bradford 
concerts, 1896. 

Cowen's chief works, besides those already men- 
tioned, are: “The Corsair," cantata, 1876; “ Pau- 
line,” opera, 1876; “St. Ursula,” cantata, 1881; 
“Welsh Symphony,” 1884; “Sleeping Beauty,” can- 
tata, 1885; “Ruth,” oratorio, written for the Worces- 
ter Festival, 1887; “Song of Thanksgiving,” 1888; 
“St. John's Eve,” cantata, 1889; “ Thorgrim,” opera, 
1890; “Signa,” an opera performed in Milan in 1893 
and subsequently produced in London by Sir Augus- 
tus Harris; “The Water-Lily,” cantata, written for 
the Norwich Festival, 1892; * Harold," an opera 
performed at Covent Garden, 1895; “The Trans- 
figuration,” oratorio, composed for the Gloucester 
Festival, 1895; “In Fairyland,” suite, 1896; “Idyllic 
Symphony”: “Dream of Endymion,” 1897; “ Ode to 
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the Passions,” 1898. Cowen hasalso published over 
200 songs, duets, piano pieces, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Young Israel, Sept., 1898; Who's Who, Lon- 
don, 1901. - 


J. G. L. 


COWEN, ISRAEL: American lawyer and ju- 
rist; son of Bennett and Bertha Cowen; born in 
Houston, Texas, Dec. 12, 1861; received his early 
education in the public schools of Texas and Cali- 
fornia, and in a private school in New York city. 
He then studied seven years in Germany, and, re- 
turning to Chicagoin June, 1881, received the degree 
of LL.B. from the Northwestern University, being 
admitted to the bar Jan. 4, 1883. 

Cowen was appointed master in chancery of the 
superior court of Cook county, Illinois, May, 1896, 
serving until March, 1899, and was nominated for 
judge of the superior court upon the Democratic 
ticket in 1900. He has been for several years iden- 
tified with the order of B’nai B'rith, and in 1893 was 
chosen president of District No.6. Since July, 1891, 
Cowen has held a membership on the Board of Dele- 
gates on Civil and Religious Rights. For many 
years he was a member of the executive committee 
of the Hebrew Sabbath-School Union, and is con- 
nected with many other national and local Jewish 
organizations. At the memorial services for Sir 
Moses Montefiore, held in the Chicago Opera House 
Aug. 80, 1885, he was the presiding officer. 

Cowen has been an extensive contributor, in poetry 
and prose, to the religious and secular press, and 
has delivered many lectures in all parts of the coun- 


try on both Jewish and public questions. 
A. M. P. J. 


COWEN (originally Cohen) LAURENCE: 
Journalist and politician;bornin 1865 at Hull. For 
some years he lived at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
his father, E. Cohen, acted as hazzan. He went to 
London in 1888, and was on the staff of “ Ariel," 
the paper conducted by Israel Zangwill Later 
he established the journals “Commerce” and “ Fi- 
nance," of both of which he is (1901) the editor. 
These and * The Topical Times" are among the 
journals owned by his firm, “The Columbus Com- 
pany, Limited," of which Cowen is the head. He 
is the founder and honorary secretary of the Article 
Club, an institution including most of the chief 
manufacturing firms in England. In 1899 he re- 
ceived the Knight Commander's Cross of the Order 
of Takovo, for services rendered in furthering 
the commercial interests of Servia. In Oct., 1900, 
he unsuccessfully contested Coventry in the Liberal 
interest. 

Cowen in 1897 married Héléne Gingold, the nov- 
clist, granddaughter of Sulzer, the cantor and com- 
poser. His brother Louis Cowen, journalist, col- 
laborated, under the pseudonym “J. Freeman Bell,” 
with Israel Zangwill in his first book, “The Pre- 
mier and the Painter,” and in other productions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, London, Sept. BT, 
J. i L. 


COWEN, LIONEL: Painter; born 1846; died 
Aug., 1895; brother of Frederic H. Cowen, the com- 
poser. Cowen, a painter of considerable ability, was 
a member of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
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and frequently exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


He died at sea in 1895, while on his way home from 


l]Iobart Town, Tasmania, where he had been for 


some years engaged in the practise of his art. 


MBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, London, Aug. 16, 1895; 
The Times, London, Aug. 9, 1895. 


J. G. L. 


COWEN, PHILIP: Jewish publisher and com- 
munal worker; born in New York city in 1853; ed- 
ucated in the publie schools; was one of the found- 
ers and publisher of “The American Hebrew " (see 
AMERICAN HEBREW), and has published several 
works of importance in American Jewish literature. 
He was interested in the organization of the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association, active in caring for the 
Russian Jewish immigrants in 1881-82, and col- 
lected the Jewish church statistics for the census 
of 1890. In 1902 Cowen was appointed supervisor 
of “The City Record," an important office in the 
city government of New York. 

A. S. 


COZBI (“deceiving”): A Midianitish woman, 
daughter of Zur, the leader of a tribe. She was put 
to death along with the Israelite Zimri by Phinehas 


(Num. xxv. 14-18). 
E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CRACOW (Polish, Kracow): A city of Galicia, 
Austria, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Poland; founded about 700 c.g. There are no rec- 


ords of the early history of the Jewish community 
of Cracow, but it is probable that the Jews gained. 


à foothold in the city after the German inhabitants 
had forfeited their privileges by a revolt against 
King Ladislaus Lokietek (the Short) in 1811, and 
that their position became more secure when that 
monarch removed his capital from Gnesen to Cracow 
(1312). The ruins of the palace of Lobzow, where 
Casimir the Great was said to have spent his leisure 
time with his beautiful Jewish mistress EsTERKA, 
are near Cracow, and a large mound of earth in the 
garden was reverenced as her grave as late as the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The only record 
of that period is the massacre in 1848, at the time of 
the Black Death riots. Records show that the Jews 
owned houses and lived in Cracow at the end of the 
fourteenth century, and that King JAGIELLO (or 
Jagellon) in 1400 bought from the Jew Jossman one 
of the stone houses which formed the new university 
(Sternberg, “Gesch. der Juden in Polen,” p. 87). 
Riots against Jews occurred during the Easter week 
of 1407, when the mobs were incited by the priest 
BepEex. The Jewish quarter was fired; and in the 
conflagration a church and several streets inhabited 
by Christians were destroyed. The visit of Carrs- 
TRANO (Aug., 1458, to May, 1454) had 

Fifteenth there the same disastrous results for 
Century. the Jewsasit had in other places which 
he visited (see Responsa of R. M. Minz, 

No. 68, Cracow, 1617). In 1464 the Jews of Cracow 
were plundered, and thirty of them killed, by Cru- 
saders. The attacks and riots became so frequent 
that King John Albert, in 1494, ordered the Jews of 
Cracow to settle in the present suburb of Kazimierz, 
which was then a separate city, and it has remained 
the Jewish quarter ever since. The Judengasse of 


Cracow proper is the only witness to the fact that 
Jews lived there before they were confined to Kazi- 


mierz. The change gave them no greater security, 
for their new quarters were attacked with the usual 
results as soon as the king left the capital. 

The students of the Cracow University were gen- 
erally prominent in attacks on the Jews, and their 
persecutions led to the establishment of relations be- 
tween the Jews and the authorities of the univer- 
sity, in the records of which the Jews of Cracow are 
first met with as a corporate body. A Jewish 
banker was appointed to lend money to students on 
pledges, and being appointed by the rector, he had 
the title of privileged servant of theuniversity. In 
this way the banker became the protector of his 
fellows against the insults and cruelties of the stu- 
dents. <A tax, at first irregularly collected, was also 
imposed upon the Jews of Cracow for the purchase 
of books and writing material for the students. 
This tax, known as “kozubalec,” developed into 
a form of blackmail, levied under the guise of pro- 
tecting them from attacks by the students. 

Little is known of the communal and intellectual 
life of the Jews of Cracow until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when both appear well developed under the 
rule of Sigismund I. (1506-48), who first reduced to 
order the administration of Jewish affairs in his 
dominions. It is believed that R. Jacob POLLAK, 
who later became rabbi of Prague, stood, in his 
younger days, at the head of the Jewish community 
of Cracow (Dembitzer, * Kelilat Yofi," Preface); but 
the first rabbi of Cracow known as such is R. Asher, 
the grandfather of R. Meir (MaHRaM) LUBLIN. 
In his time (he was there as early as 1507, and died 
about 1532) there were in Cracow a number of Bohe- 
mian Jews, under a rabbi named R. Perez. As the 
result of a dispute between them and the Polish 
community under R. Asher, King Sigismund de- 
cided in 1519 that the latter owned the synagogue 
and could prevent the Bohemians from entering it. 

Those times, although not entirely free from vio- 
lence and persecution, were probably the best which 
the Jews of Cracow ever enjoyed under Polish rule. 
Though legally confined to Kazimierz, Jews had 
places of business in all the principal thoroughfares 
of Cracow, and even on the Ringplatz. Large pen- 
alties were imposed on the city for every riot or act 
of violence against the Jews. This law, however, 
passed by the Diet at the instance of Chancellor 
Christoph Szydlowiecki, fell into disuse, and was sus- 
pended by Sigismund in 1536. He nevertheless re- 
fused to grant the demand of the German merchants, 

in 1542, that the number of Jews in 

Sixteenth Cracow be limited, or to listen to their 
Century. complaint that the Jews sent money 
out of the country by importing goods 

from Wallachia (Grütz, * Gesch." ix. 482); showing 
therein his willingness to protect the Jews of his 
capital against unjust discrimination. The way- 
wode Peter Kmit, who rose in influence under 
Bona Sforza, Sigismund’s second wife, did at one 
time spread the report that the Diet intended to 
grant to the Jews of Cracow complete liberty of 
commerce, but this was done for the purpose of ex- 
torting money from the Christian merchants. In 
1589 Katharina Zelazewska, the widow of an alder- 


Cracow 


man (* Rathsherr "), was burned at the stake for em- 
bracing Judaism. In 1556 cholera caused many 
deaths in the community, while riots by the stu- 
dents in December of that year, repeated in May, 
1560, added to the distress of the Jews. At that 
time they numbered about 3,000. The "pinkes" 
(communal records) shows that no deaths occurred 
between November, 1590, and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, in 1591 and only one between April and 
September in 1594. In January of the following 
year the Jews rescued all the king’s treasures during 
a conflagration in the palace, but this did not pre- 
vent the hang- 
ing of thirteen 
Jews on a false 
charge in 1596; 
The “takka- 
not," or ordi- 
nances for the 
administration 
of the commu- 
nal affairs of 
Cracow, pre- 
served in the 
old “pinkes,” 
and dated 1595, 
comprise an al- 


most complete 
municipal code. 
They | provide 


fordayyanim 
(assistant rab- 
bis) as adminis- 
trators for char- 
ities and other 
institutions; in- 
clude rules for 
marriages and 
fortheengaging 
of servants and 
apprentices ; and 
contain various 
other regula- 
tions; all of 
which tends to 
prove that the 
Jews formed a 
practically inde- 
pendent commu- 
nity, with the 
management of 
their own inter- 
nal affairs. This 
set of rulesis, however, not the oldest extant, there be- 
ing some isolated regulations regarding education and 
other subjects dating back to 1588, and signed by 
David Jonathan, scribe and treasurer of the commu- 
nity of Cracow, together with the other rabbis, par- 
nasim, and notables who usually appended their 
names to documents of that nature. 

While Cracow shared the decline of Poland, which 
began in the seventeenth century, it still held its 
ascendency over the other Polish cities. A regula- 
tion of the Covwcrr or Four Lanps, in 1606, de- 
cides that the gift to the king known as “spil- 
kovi” (the * pin-tax " of later times) should always 
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be given by the “kahal” (community) of Cracow, 
and be repaid to it from the treasury of the coun- 
eil, *as this is for the good of the Jews in Great and 
Little Poland, Podolia, and Ukraine? (Wettstein, 
* Kadmoniyyot," p. 26). The plague of 1628 devas- 
tated the Jewish quarters, and many of the com- 
munal institutions were closed. 

Cracow did not regain its former prestige until 
about 1638, when arrangements were made to reopen 
the Talmud Torah. False accusations were very 
frequent at that period, when the community was 
disorganized and unable to protect its members. A 
certain R. Asher 
Anshel was 
burned at the 
stake in Nisan 
(April), 1681, R. 
Samuel Zanvil 
meeting the 
same fate in the 
following 
month. Four 
Jews were tor- 
tured and exc- 
cuted in Nov., 
1637, and vari- 
ous other atroc- 
ities were per- 
petrated. The 
interesting reg- 
ulations | about 
barber-surgeons 
deciding who 
had, and who 
had not, the 
right to practise 
that profession, 
dates from Dec., 
1639, and tends 
to prove that the 
community was 
now again in its 
normal condi- 
tion. The terri- 
ble days of 
Chmielnicki and 
the wars of the 
Cossacks were 
now approach- 
ing and al- 
though Cracow 
did not suffer 
in the fateful 
years of 1648-49, her turn came in 1655, when there 
was a general massacre of Jews, in which * hundreds 

and hundreds of heads of families lost 


Seven- their lives." There was no cessation 
teenth even after peace was made, and in 
Century. 1664 the druggist R. Matathia was 


burned “for blaspheming Christian- 

ity." A studentriot on March 12, 1682, aroused the 
good king Sobieski to punish the rioters; but the 
Jews of Cracow found it safer to intercede in behalf 
of one of the leaders who was condemned to death. 
Their fortunes went from bad to worse in the 
eighteenth century, when the impoverished and de- 
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graded community became heavily involved iu debt. 
In Jan., 1726, the leaders and representatives issued 
a ^ keruz " (proclamation), calling upon the Jews of 
Cracow to contribute a twentieth part of their pos- 
sessions to settle with the commission which the 
waywode had appointed to liquidate the debts of 
the community. The proclamation stated that the 
commission was a great boon, and that the sacrifice 
which the Jews of Cracow were re- 
Eighteenth quired to make was the only means of 
Century. preventing the abolition of the com- 
munity and averting terrible persecu- 
tionsand possible exile. The last act of the commun- 
ity of Cracow, before the final partition of Poland, 
was the “herem,” or 
great ban, pro- — Lr 
nounced thereagainst 
the new sect of Ha- 
sidim on the 25th 
of Tishri (Sept. 29), 
1785. Itis signed by 
Rabbi Isaac ha-Levi 
and sixteen notables; 
but it had no more 
effect there than in 
other places, and Ha- 
sidism gained a firm 
hold in Cracow, which 
it has succeeded in 
retaining to this day. 
After the city be- 
came a part of Aus- 
trian territory in 1795, 
the condition of the 
Jews was, if possible, 
rendered worse than 
before;butwhen 
it became in 1810 a 
part of the duchy 
of Warsaw, the Jews 
were in theory eman- 
cipated, Still this 
did not prevent the 
new government 
from enacting a law 
which made the kash- 
er-meat tax paid by 
Jews a permanent 
feature of the reve- 
nue. The ill-fated 
duchy lasted only un- 
til 1818, and the Jews 
practically retained 
their old communal organization until the third 
great political change—the formation of the “ Rzecz- 
pospolita,” or Free State of Cracow, by which the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) attempted to preserve 
the last vestige of Polish independence. The new 
commonwealth, which included Cracow and some 
of its surrounding territory, had about 18,000 Jews 
ina total population of 140,000. Roman Catholi- 
cism was the official religion of the state, and a spe- 
cial set of laws for the Jews was adopted by the 
commission on organization, which placed the old 
community in a very lamentable condition. The 
kahal was abolished, and the Jews were placed under 
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Interior of the Old Synagogue at Cracow. 
(From “ Oesterreich in Wort und Bild.") 


the * Gemeindevogt ” (chief of the community), but 
not as free citizens. They were under special jur- 
isdiction of the authorities, and burdened with so 
many harassing and degrading restrictions that their 
fate was rendered the most deplorable in Europe 
(Jost, “Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten," ii. 814 et seq.). 
'This lasted with some slight modifications until the 
Free State was incorporated with the Austrian do- 
minions in 1846. It became a part of Galicia, and 
has since then shared the lot of all other Jewish 
communities in Austria. 

In the memorable year 1848 the Jews of Cracow, 
with the aid of Christian citizens, elected their 
rabbi, Dob Berush Meisels, as a member of the 
Reichsrath, which 
met at Kremsier, 
where he made a 
good impression. In 
the short-lived eman- 
cipation of that year 
Jews settled in all 
parts of the city, but 
in 1850 they were 
forced back to Ka- 
zimierz, few only re- 
maining in Strad- 
dom, another suburb 
nearer the center of 
the city. Since their 
real emancipation in 
1861 they have spread 
all over the city, al- 
though Kazimierz is 
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Cracow was the 
first city in Galicia 
to adopt (1872), with 
some modifications, 
the new order of man- 
agement for Jewish 
communities which 
was suggested by the 
“ Musterstatut,” the 
model plan issued by 
the representative of 
the central govern- 
ment after the eman- 
cipation. 

Cracow, from the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century, was known as a great center of Talmudical 
learning, and counted among its citizens some of 
the greatest rabbinical scholars of Poland. It did 
not always have a rabbi or “ab bet din,” whose 
authority was supreme over all the learned men 
of the city; for it often happened that two or 
three distinguished men stood each at the head 
of a “yeshibah,” or great school, and acted inde- 
pendently of one another. R. Asher, mentioned 
above, was only a “rosh metibta,” and so also was 
his contemporary R. Moses Storch. Moses Isserles 
(d. 1572); his brother-in-law R. Joseph b. Mor- 
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decai Gerson Kohen (d. 1591); Eliezer Ashkenazi 
(d. 1586); Isaac b. David Shapira (d. 1582); Mor- 
decai Singer(d. 1576); Joel, the step- 


Rabbis father of the above-mentioned Joseph 
and Other Kohen; Eliezer Treves; Meir b. Geda- 
Notable  liah; Moses Mordecai Margoliot; and 
Jews. many other learned men have all been 


rabbis, or great religious teachers, who 
decided religious questions separately or in conjunc- 
tion with others; but none of them was ever elected to 
the headship of the entire community. Sometimes 
one scholar, or even one who was not a recognized 
rabbinical authority, was placed, by the ruler of the 
land, at the head of the community, with legal juris- 
diction, though not with the religious authority of 
the office. Such cases were rare, and most scholars 
succeeded one another in the limited authority which 
the community chose to confer on the heads of 
yeshibot, who 
were not espe- f$ SSS 
cially selected E—— SSS 
asrabbis of the  [ : S ARS —— 2 00) 
whole commu- 
nity. 

The first rabbi 
who enjoyed the 
title of *ab bet 
din" of Cracow 
and the prov- 
ince was R. 
Isaiah Menahem 
b. Isaac (1591- 
99). His succes- 
sor, R. Meshul- 
lam Phoebus, or 
Feivush, of Brest 
(d. 1617), was in 
Cracow at least 
as early as 1605. 

Nathan b. Sol- 
omon Shapiro 
became the head 
of a yeshibah in 
1617, and held 
this position until his death in 16383. He was 
not, however, rabbi of the community, that po- 


sition being held by R. Joel ben Samuel SrnxEs. 
Nathan was succeeded as “rosh metibta ” by R. 
JOSHUA EB. JOSEPH of Wilna, who died in 1648; 


and R. Joel, who died in 1640, was succeeded 
(1644) by R. Yom-Tob Lipman Heller four years 
later, who also succeeded R. Joshua, dying in 
1654. Rabbi JOSHUA BEN SAUL HkscnuEL (known 
as “ Reb Heschele”) of Lublin became rabbi of Cra- 
cow the same year, dying in 1664. He was suc- 
ceeded by R. Aryeh Löb b. Zachariah, “the proph- 
et" who died in 1671. His successor was R. Aaron 
samuel Kaidanower of Wilna, who died in 1676, 
and was succeeded by R. Isaac Harif Landau of 
Opatow, who died in 1688. The next rabbi, Aaron 
Teomim, who was chosen in 1687, did not arrive un- 
til 1690, and died four months after his arrival. 

For about ten years, during which time no regu- 
lar rabbi was appointed, R. Saul Katzenellenbogen 
of Pinczow attended to some of the rabbinical 
duties. In 1693 R. Jehudah Löb, son of R. David 
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Types of Cracow Jews. 
(From ** Oesterreich in Wort und Bild.’’) 


b. Samuel (Ture Zahab) of Lemberg, was chosen 
rabbi about 1700; he either died, or left for Brest. R. 
Saul, the son of the above R. Heschel, succeeded R. 
Lob, and died in 1707. There was again a vacancy 
for several years, for the next rabbi, R. Jehuda Lób 
b. Isaac of Shidlov, came to Cracow after 1714. 
He died between 1730 and 1732, and was succeeded 
by his son R. David Samuel Schmelka, who lived 
until 1741. He was succeeded by R. Isaac Joseph 
Teomim, who, in 1745, returned to Breslau to suc- 
ceed hisfather. Afteran interregnum of nine years 
R. Isaac Landau of Zolkiev was chosen, and held 
the position until his death in 1767. He was suc- 
ceeded by R. Aryeh Löb b. Samuel of Tarnow, who 
died 1776, and was followed by R. Isaac ha-Levi of 
Lemberg, who died in 1799. R. Moses Solomon of 
Warsaw (Brody?) formerly rabbi of Koretz, was 
elected to succeed him; but after preaching one 
sermon in the 
old synagogue he 
went to Warsaw, 
where he re- 
mained until his 
death in Dee., 
1815. He re- 
tained, however, 
the title of rabbi 
of Cracow, for 
Which he is said 
to have paid 500 
ducats, and was 
so styled by 
others in refer 
ences made to 
him in contem- 
porary writings. 
R. Zebi David, 
son of the above 
R. Isaac ha-Levi, 
was acting rabbi 
until after the 
death of Moses 
Solomon, when 
he succeeded to 
the full title, and died at an advanced age in 
Dec., 1881. After much dissension the above-men- 


tioned R. Berush Meisels was chosen rabbi, and 
nominally held that position over twenty years. 


His title, however, was for the greater part of that 
time disputed by a wing of the Hasidim, who con- 
sidered R. Saul Landau asthe rabbi. When the lat- 
ter died, and R. Berush went to Warsaw in 1856, R. 
Alexander, the son of R. Saul, was chosen rabbi, 
but died a few weeks later. R. Simon Schreiber, 
son of R. Moses Sorer, was chosen in 1858, and re- 
mained rabbi until his death, March 26, 1883. Since 
then Cracow has been one of the many Austrian 
communities which have no rabbi, because the vari- 
ous factions can not agree in any selection. R. 
Hayyim Nathan Dembitzer, in succession to his 
brother R. Jacob Moses (d. 1863), was acting rabbi 
until his death in 1892. One of the dayyanim, 
“the rosh bet din,” is at present (1902) the acting 
rabbi. 

The most important members of the Cracow com- 
munity were usually officers of the kahal, and at the 
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time when the Jews were under their own jurisdic- 
tion such officers carried with them not only religious 
but worldly authority. Until the abolition of the 
kahal in 1815, there were always four elected 
“roshim” (heads), five “tobim” (best, or chosen), 
fourteen kahal men, and three auditors, who prac- 
tically ruled the community. Some- 

Important times one would, on account of his 
Scholars. great learning, or wealth, or abilities 
as a leader, enjoy special distinction, 

like R. Abraham Israel Hendels, who died in 1660, of 
whom it is said that he was “the leader of the com- 
munity of Cracow for over fifty years.” “There were 


also many distinguished physicians, such as Isaac, 


the favorite of kings Alexander and Sigismund early 
in the sixtcenth century, and Samuel, the surgeon 
to the queen, who is mentioned in a suit for slander 
in which the above R. Asher was a witness. The 
physician Solomon Kolahora (d. 1597) wasa favorite 
of King Stephen Bathory. The family, which is Rater 
called * Kalihari,? was still known in the last cen- 
tury, and has furnished many druggists, physicians, 
Talmudists, and * parnasim" to the community. Of 
the noted rabbinical scholars who were * day yanim," 
or *rosh yeshibot,” may be mentioned: R. Isaac ha- 
Kohen of Kremenetz, the father-in-law of R. Meir 
Lublin; R. Joshua Kohen, who was *rosh bet din” 
over thirty years, and died in 1681; R. Jehuda 
Selkil, son-in-law of R. Joel Sürkes; R. Berechiah 
Shapiro; R. Hirsch ha-Kohen; and R. Mordecai 
Krasnik, who flourished in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The scribes or secretaries of the 
community, those whose names are found signed 
under the valuable records preserved in the “ pinkes," 
were usually also important men, and of them R. 
Matathia Delacrut (first half of seventeenth cen- 
tury), R. Isaae b. Hanoch (1660), and R. Jehuda Lob 
Kalischer (1788) deserve to be mentioned. The 
“shohetim,” “bodekim,” “menakkerim,” and even 
the butchers of Cracow were, in olden times, famous 
for their learning, and one of them, R. Zebi of 
Cracow, who died 1593, was the author of an au- 
thoritative work on “shehitah.” Among the most 
prominent families in later times was the MriESES 


family, which removed to Germany in 1863, while 


reference should also be made to such scholars as 
Dr. M. Duschak and Dr. Landau. Of the scholars 


now living in Cracow, Dr. Rubin, and F. H. Wett- 
stein deserve mention. 


Besides the old synagogue which was mentioned 
above, there are in Cracow the “new” synagogue 
built by Israel Isserles (father of R. 


Syna- Moses)in 1553; the “high” synagogue, 
gogues. built in 1688; one which bears the 


name of its builder, R. Isaac R. Ye- 
kel (d. 1678), and which was built in 1644; the 
“kuppah ” (treasury) synagogue, so called because it 
was built (in 1647) by the community, not by pri- 
vate donation; and Popper’s synagogue, which was 
finished in 1798. Cracow has-also a temple of the 
Progressive congregation, numerous small *batte 
midrashim ? and “stiiblach,” as the Hasidic houses 
of worship are called. Among the more considerable 
batte midrashim, of which there are about eight, the 
most famous is the one which tradition has connected 
with R. Nathan Schapiro (the author of the * Megal- 


lch ‘Amukkot”), whose memory is sanctified by the 

pious Jews of Poland. 
The Jewish community, with a population of 
20,000, is ruled by a "* Cultusrath " of 30 members, 
of which the officers are: Dr. Leon 


Present Horowitz (former member of Reichs- 


Conditions. rath), president; Hirsch Landau, vice- 


president; Sigmund Pelican, secretary, 

Other officials are: Ch. L. Horowitz, acting rabbi; 

Pinhas Dembitzer, Joseph Lederberger, Kalman Gut- 

wirth, Abr. Moses Rappoport, and Samuel Landau, 

rabbinats-assessors; Moses Landau, president of he- 
bra kaddisha. Dr. Tohn is the rabbi of the Progres- 
sive or Liberal congregation. The university now has 

several Jewish professors (there were four in 1887), 

and the chamber of commerce is represented in the 

Reichsrath by Dr. Arnold Rappoport, a grandson 

of S. J. L. Rappoport of Prague, who in 1889 

founded the “Israelitische Handwerksschule” (see 

Bloch's “Oesterreichische Wochenschrift,” 1889, 

No. 24). The city has also various charitable 

organizations, and received a considerable share 

of the benevolent foundations of the late Baron 
de Hirsch in Galicia, which also includes another 

" Handwerksschule." The Sefat Emet society, 

founded in 1892, marked the beginning of the 

revival of the Hebrew language, and the Colonisa- 
tions-Verein für Palästina, which was founded in 

1893, was the forerunner of the Zionist movement, 

which has rapidly spread in Galicia in the last few 

years, and of which Solomon Fvcus, the editor of 

"^ Ha-Maggid," is one of the pioneers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, Lemberg, 1874 ; Joel 
Dembitzer, Mappalat ‘Ir ha-Zedek: F. H. Wettstein, Kadmo- 
niyyot mi-Pinkesot Yeshanim, Cracow, 1892; Jost, Neuere 
Gesch. der Isracliten, ii. 314-321; Sternberg, Gesch. der 
Juden in Polen, Leipsic, 1878; Sulamith, v., part i., pp. 229 
et seq. (full text of the law of 1815); Joseph Caro, Gesch. Po- 
lens, ii. 541-542, Gotha, 1863; F. H. Wettstein, in Monats- 
schrift, xiv. 165-176 ; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 433; John L. Stephens, 
Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland, 
7th ed., ii. 245 et seq., New York, 1885; Dublin University 
Magazine, lviii. 145-153; English Illustrated Magazine, 
vii. 102-112; British and Foreign Review, x. 324; George 
Clemenceau, Aux Pieds du Sinai, pp. 75-85, Paris. 1900; 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1841, Nos. 4 et seq.; IKeneset Yisrael, 
1888, ii. 176-186: Benzion Katz, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be- 
Rusya, Polen we-Lita, Berlin, 1899; Ha-Maggid, vol. i., No. 
47; vol. ii., No. 12; vol. vii., No. 11; Oesterreich -Ungarische 
Monarchie in Wort und Bild, Galicia. Bernhard Fried- 
berg, Luhot Zikkaron, Drohobyez, 1897; Wettstein, Dibre 
Hefez, in the Meassef, 1902, pp. 7-78; A. L. Horwitz, Tikkun 
"Erubin, Cracow, 1887. 

H. R. P. Wr. 
Printing: Cracow had the first Hebrew print- 
ing-establishment in Poland. The first books issued 
there were stated by Wolf to bea Pentateuch and 
the five Megillot (1580) and a Haggadah (1531), 
which do not, however, bear the name of the printer, 
and Steinschneider accordingly denies the existence 
of a press at Cracow at that date. Samuel Asher 
and Eliakim, the sons of Hayyim Halicz, established 
a printing-office in 1534, which survived only a short 
time. Johannes Halicz becamea printer of Hebrew 
in 1588, and in 1539 he associated with him Johannes 
Kurzias of Glogau; but their enterprise was also 
short-lived, and the last work from their press is 
dated 1546. About a quarter of a century later 
Isaac b. Aaron of Prossnitz, also known as Isaac 
“Mehokek,” established a printing-press in 1069, 
which had a better fortune. He employed as cor- 
rector Samuel, son of the martyr Isaac Bohm, who 
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formerly lived in Venice, and the first book issued, 
the “Torat Hattat” of R. Moses Isserles, afterward 
reprinted three times, shows improvement over books 
previously printed in Cracow. Many 
books, some of which are now very 
rare, were issued from his press dur- 
ing the following thirty years. They 
included the Yalkut (1596). The earlier works, is- 
sued before 1580, when Samuel left him, vie with 
the best Italian products, and the title-pages are dec- 


Book- 
Printing. 


Yo 12 yB B» o 


| 


The Polish establishments enjoyed a limited pro- 
tection against foreign competition, the rabbis of 
Cracow and the CouwNcr, or Four LANDS hav- 
ing issued an edict that no Hebrew books printed 
in Poland should be reprinted in Italy, and the 
Italians, who had in Poland their best markets, 
thought it prudent to obey leaders who could effect- 
ively bar their products from tbat territory. Cracow 
was now declining, and the old printing-establish- 
ment was likewise losing ground. The last book it 
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orated after the Italian style. In 1600 R. Isaac re- 
turned to Prossnitz, but part of his plant remained in 
Cracow, where his three sons, Aaron, Moses Joshua, 
and Issachar Bär, began, in 1602, the publication of 
the Babylonian Talmud, finished in 1608. They 
did not place their names on the title-pages as 
printers until after their father’s death (1612); but 
they are found, in accordance with the customs of 
the time, among the typesetters whose names were 
affixed at the end of each book. Their printers’ 
mark was a ram. 


issued bears the date of September, 1628. ‘There 
was also at that time another printing-office in Cra- 
cow, which issued one book, “Shomerim la-Boker, » 
in 1627. 

R. Nahum Meisels, a member of one of the best 
families of Cracow, embarked in the printing busi- 
ness in 1631. He imported new type from Venice, 
and made great efforts to secure prosperity for his 
venture. He printed many books, but the records 
of his business affairs show that he was generally 
financially embarrassed. He had frequently to bor- 
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row on unfavorable terms, or to take in partners; 
to pledge his plant and books to creditors; and, at 
last, to sell his house. The calamitous years of 
1648-49 added to his difficulties, and in the latter 
year he failed, closing with the publication of “Zuk 
ha-‘Ittim,” by R. Meir of Shebreshin, in which the dis- 
asters of the Cossack war are described in the quaint 
rabbinical style of that period. What remained of 
the plant of R. Nahum Meisels, who died in 1659, 
wasinherited by his son-in-law, Jehuda Lób Meisels, 
who began to print books on a small scale in that 
year and continued until 1670, when he, too, was 
forced to suspend work. 

For over 180 years in the period of the decline of 
Poland, Cracow had no Hebrew printing-office. In 
1808 the wealthy Naphtali Hirz ha-Kohen Schapiro 
opened an establishment, and in 1820 his son Aaron 
Solomon became his associate. They sympathized 
with the * ITaskalah," or progressive ideas, and did 
much to encourage its literature, but were forced to 
close their establishment in 1823 after having sus- 
tained great losses. There was again an interval of 
about forty years, when Karl Budweiser, in 1868, 
began the printing of Hebrew books. The most 
notable among the works issued from his office, be- 
fore he removed to Lemberg in 1874, are those of 
5. J. L. Rappoport and Mieses. 

In 1879 Joseph Fischer established a Hebrew 
printing-office, which is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. and which has contributed to make Cracow a 
center of Neo-Hebrew literature during the last two 

decades. Since Ha-Macarp, the old- 

Periodic- est of Hebrew weekly periodicals, 

als. removed to Cracow in 1892, that city 
has occupied an important position in 
the Jewish publishing world. Numerous Hebrew 
periodicals like “ Ha-Eshkol,” “ Ha-Zeman,” “ Ha- 
Heker,” *Mi- Mizrah umi-Ma‘arab,” * Ha- Dor,” 
the Yiddish weekly * Der Jud," and the monthly 
* Die Judische Familie" (the last two published by 
the Ahiasaf of Warsaw) appeared there; all of 
them, however, are now defunct. Cracow's prox- 
imity to Russia makes it a convenient place from 
which Russian publishers can issue books and peri- 
odicals for circulation in Russia, where permission 
to found a newspaper is difficult to obtain. Free- 
dom from rigid censorship gives Cracow an advan- 
tage over greater centers like Warsaw or Wilna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. D. Friedberg, Ha-Defus ha-'Ibri be- 
Krakaw, Cracow, 1900. 
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CRADLE SONGS, JUDZEO-GERMAN : 
Songs written as lullabies; these exist in great 
variety and profusion among the Jews speaking 
Jud:o-German or Yiddish, and among them may 
be quoted the following: 


For boys: 


Behind Jankele's cradle 
Stands a golden goat ; 
Goat went to sell 

Raisins and almonds. 
Raisins and almonds 

Are the best goods. 
Jankele will learn Torah ; 
Torah will he learn ; 
Letters he will write, 
And he will be a good Jew 
And remain so for ever. 


Inter Yankeles wigele 
Shteit a gilden tsigele ; 
Tsigele is gifurn handlen 
Rozhinkelach mit mandlen. 
Rozhinkelach mit mandlen 
Sanen di bäste schoire. 
'ankele wet leirnen Toire; 
Toire wet er leirnen ; 
Briwelach wet er schraben, 
In a eirlecher Id 
Wet er af tomid farblaben. 


The last few lines occur in Bessarabia in the fol- 


lowing form: 


Lernen wet er keseider 

A por Shures, a por mailes. 

Moishinke wet paskenen shai- 
les; 

Shailes wet er paskenen, 

Droshes wet er darshenen. 


He will learn properly 

A few lines, a few steps for- 
ward. 

Moishinke will answer ritual 
questions ; 

Ritual questions wil he an- 
SWer, 

And he will make religious 
speeches. 


Another version, from the government of Suwalki, 
prophesies the boy’s marriage: 


Du west lernen Teire, 

Teire, Teire, in kepele, 

Kashe, kashe, in tepele. 

Puter mit breit shmirn. 

Der tate mit der mame soln 
Gerleben 

Dir tsu der chupe firn. 

Firt men, firt men, tsu der 
chupe; 

Firt men, firt men, fun der 
chupe ; 

Setst men aruf eibm on. 

In gold un in silber ongeton. 

Git men a shtikl fleish, 

Sogt der ehosn as di fleish is 
heis ; 

Git men a shtikele of, 

Sogt er di of i post. 

Darfar wet er derleben 

Mit der kale shlofn. 

Shlof zhe, shlof zhe in dainem 
Tu, 

Mach zhe daine koshere eige- 
lach tsu ; 

Mach zhe tsu, un efn ouf; 

kimt der tate un wekt dir 
ouf, 

Sol er mir wekn, wi er wil, 

Ich el mir stumachen di eige- 
lach un shwaigen shtil. 


You will learn Torah, 

Torah, Torah, will be in your 
head, 

Gruel, gruel, in your pot. 

You will put butter on your 
bread. 

May father and mother live 

To bring you under the can- 
opy. 

They take him, they take him. 
to the canopy ; 

They take him, they take him, 
from the canopy: 

They seat him at the head of 
all. 

He is dressed in gold and in 
silver. 

They give him a piece of meat. 


And the bridegroom says it's 


too hot; 

They give him a piece of poul- 
try, 

And he says the poultry is too 
tough. 

For this he will live 

To have a bride. 

Sleep, sleep in peace, 

Close your pretty eyes; 

Close them and open them ; 

When papa comes to wake 
thee, 

Let him wake me as much as 
he likes, 

I will close my eyes and keep 
quiet. 


A Rumanian version looks forward to the period 


of the bar mizwah: 


A giter ina frimer Id wet mir 
dus kind blaben. 

Toire tsiwe Moishe morushe. 

Tsi der barmitswe wet essugn 
a drusche ; 

Tsi der drushe wet er sech 
shteln. 

Der futer mit der miter wet 
unqueln ; 

Gur dem oilem 
drushe gefeln — 

Gur dem oilem, gur der welt. 

Der futer mit der miter wet 
£ibn nadn asach geld. 


wet san 


He will remain a good and 
pious Jew. 

Moses left us the Law as an 
inheritance. 

He will make a speech at his 
confirmation ; 

He will rise to make a speech. 

Father and mother will swell 
with pride; 

And the community will like 
his speech— 

The community and the whole 
world. 

The father and the mother 
will give much money for 
his dowry. 


The lullabies for girls are of a simpler nature, as 
may be shown by the following examples from th 


neighborhood of Kherson: 


I. 


Shlof zhe, shlof, main taier 
kind ; 

Mach zhe tsu di eigelach gich 
un geshwind ; 

Dain esn un dain trinken 
shteit shein greit do. 
Mach zhe tsu di eigelach af 

etlechene sho. 


I. 


Sleep, sleep, my dearest child ; 

Close your eyes quickly ; 

Your food and your drink are 
all ready. 

Close your eyes for a few 
hours. 
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II. 


Dzhades un bern i do ume- 
dum ; 

Sei geien in drousn arum ; 

Sei obn sheine meidelach 
weinendik gefunen, 

Obn sei gechapt un arainge- 
worfen in brunen. 


III. 


Di sun is sehon ufgegangn, 

Der hon hot shon gekreit. 

Er samelt keiehes tsu 
trogn 

Wos far dir is ongegreit. 


der- 


IV. 
Di lewone is shon arousge- 
gangn 
Fon ir getselt ; 
Asei heich sol dain masel shai- 
nen ‘ 
In der gantsen welt. 


II. 

Beggars and bears are all 
around : 

They even walk around out- 

© side; 

And ıf they find pretty girls 
are crying, 

They seize them and throw 
them into the well. 


HI. 


The sun bas already risen, 

The cock has already crowed. 

He is gathering strength to 
bear 

What you are getting ready 
for him. 


IV. 
The moon has already disap- 
peared 
From its tent; 
So should your luck be 
Over the whole world. 


The following cradle song, the most elaborate col- 
lected (“ Globus,” xx.), is perhaps one of the most 


charming: 


Shluf. man feigele, 

Mach tsi dus eigele, 

Shluf sech ois, man kind. 

Di shlufst nit fraid. 

Di weist nit ken laid ; 

Snluf sech ois gesint. 

Jch, dan miter, 

Bin dan beshitser ; 

Schiuf sech ois gesint. 

Der schluf der giter 

Asoi, wi a hiter, 

Shteit ba dir bis fri. 

Mit san fligele 

Iber dan wigele, 

Dekt er dich sthil tsi. 

Di shpilst sech af dan brist 

Mit dane hentelech imsist. 

Der takt hot ba dir ken wert; 

In mit di flngerlech 

Oif di klingerlech 

Piano in konzert. 

Di west oifshtein fin den wig, 

Hosti arbet genig 

Far dir ungegrait atsind— 

Shtikn shichelach, 

Laienen bichelech. 

Shluf derwal, man kind, 

As s'wet weren a roit flekele 

Oif dan bekele; 

Wet men wisen dan main. 

Di west a kik tun finder sat, 

Shtein inge lat, 

Rach geklait in shain. 

Dech wel'n libn, 

Presenten gibn, 

Solste sugn nain. 

Di eltern soln leiben 

In nadn geibn 

'Toisenter asach ; 

Sech kishn in malechl, 

Chusn mit der kalechl. 

Mir weln sech frain glach 
mit ach; 

Di west gain a Kleid 

Mit shlaires banait. 

Di west sech drein aher in 
ahin; 

In fin dan windele, 

Man klain kindele, 

Wet wern a karnolin ; 

Di west tantsn in sal 


Sleep, my birdie, 

Close your eyes ; 

Sleep enough, my child. 

You sleep with joy. 

You know of no sorrow ; 

Sleep with health. 

I, your mother, 

Am yourowner; 

Sleep with health. 

The good angel of sleep 

Will, like a guardian, 

Stand by you till morning. 

With his wings 

Over your cradle, 

He covers you well. 

You play on your bosom 

With your little hands. 

Rhythm has no value to you; 

And with your little fingers 

You play on the bells 

As if it Were a piano in a con- 
cert. 

When you shall go out from 
your cradle, 

You will have work enough 

Prepared for you— 

To embroider shoes, 

To pray from books. 

Meanwhile sleep, my child, 

And a red spot will appear 

On your cheek ; 

They will know you're mine. 

You will look sideways, 

And young men will stand 
there, 

Richly dressed and handsome. 

They will love you, 

And give you presents, 

But you should refuse them. 

Your parents shall live 

And give you a dowry 

Of many thousands ; 

Shall kiss each other on the 
mouth 

The bridegroom and the bride. 

We will take joy in joy; 

You will wear a dress 

With lace sewed on it. 

You will turn around and 
around: 

And your swaddling clothes, 


My little child, 

Shall become crinoline ; 

You will dance in a hall 

On a polished tloor ; 

You wlll create à wind 

Then, my sweet one; 

You will be called “lady.” 

Meanwhile sleep in health, 

And you will go to the canopy 

Di west sitsen bam tish Nicely dressed. 

Di west esn gefllte flsh. Then you will be cleared from 

Shluf derwal, man kind. sin. 

Di west habn a klains, You will sit at the table 

A fans in a shains; And eat stuffed flsh. 

Di west's libn wi ich lib dech; Meanwhile sleep, my child. 

Di west im oiskishen yeider You will have a little one, 
glidele. A good one and a pretty one; 

West im singn dus lidele: You will love it as I love you; 

Shluf sech ois gesint ! You will kiss every limb, 

You will sing to it this song: 

Take your sleep in health ! 


Af dem gepitsten pol ; 

Di west unmachn a wind - 

pemelst taminju : 

Westi heisn daminju. 

Sniuf derwal gesint, 

Di west tsi der chipe gain 

Ungetin shain. 

Demelst westi wern rain fin 
sind. 
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CRAJOVA : Chief town of the district of Dolschi; 
ancient capital of the Banat of Oltenie, Lower Wal- 
lachia. It may be assumed that Jews settled here 
at a very early period, some, doubtless, under Ladis- 
laus Basarab between 1365 and 1367, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Hungary by Louis the 
Great. At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
there was an organized community with a rabbi at 
Crajova. Many Jewscoming from Turkey on busi- 
ness, settled in the city, and when Oltenie came 
under Austrian rule, in 1718, the community was 
probably augmented by new arrivals of Austrian 
and Hungarian Jews. The letter of privileges 
granted to the Bulgarian colonies (Oct. 1, 1727) by 
Charles VI. of Austria, forbade the Jews, as well as 
the Turks and the Greeks, of Crajova to display 
their goods at the fairs held iu the city, the great 
annual fair being excepted. But when Oltenie again 
became part of Wallachia, in 1739, the privileges 
accorded to the Bulgarians were withdrawn, and 
the Jews of Crajova were once more free to ply their 
trades. 

The community of Crajova, like all the Jewish 
communities of Wallachia, was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Jewish starost of Bucharest, and there- 
fore, since the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
under that of the hakam-bashi of Jassy. There was 
probably a starost-wekil at Crajova, who was raised 
to the rank of starost in 1805. 

It is impossible to estimate even approximately 
the number of Jews formerly living at Crajova, for 
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Wallachia suffered greatly during the wars between 
Turkey and Austria, especially from the incursions 
of the bashi-bazouks and, later, from the armed 
hordes of Pasvant-Oglu. These inroads always 
forced the inhabitants of Crajova to disperse and 
seck refuge either beyond the Danube or beyond the 

Carpathians. According to the census of 1899 there 

were 2,891 Jews ina total population of 45,498. Ac- 

cording to the statistics of trades made in 1900, 

which are very incomplete, there were 286 Jewish 

artisans. The Jéwish population of Crajova is di- 

vided into two communities—Sephardim and Ash- 

kenazim, the latter being the larger, and also the 
poorer. Each has its synagogue and its hebra kad- 
disha, but both use the same cemetery. They do 
not agree well together, in spite of the boys’ school 
they maintain in common; but the Zion Society, 
now Independent Order B'nai B'rith, has done much 
to moderate their differences and lead to a better 
understanding between them. In consequence of 

these differences, however, Crajova is the only im- 

portant Rumanian community without a rabbi. 
Though the Jews of Crajova have lived in per- 

fect accord with their Christian fellow citizens, the 
city has become during the last twenty-five years a 
center of anti-Semiticagitation. During the national 
festival of May 10, 1888, mobs went through the 
city, smashing the windows of Jewish shops and 
wounding some persons; a few days later one of 
the Jewish synagogues was set on fire. In 1884 a 
bomb was thrown into the theater while a Jewish 
company was playing. Since that time anti-Semitic 
hostilities and agitation have greatly increased, so 
that the Jews are leaving the city in great num- 
bers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Paul of Aleppo, Travels of Macarius, nAnu- 
arul Pentru Israelitzi, x. 200-201; E. de Hurmuzaki, Docu- 
mente Privitoare la Istoria. Românilor, vi. 398; Urechie, 
Istoria Românilor, viii. 635; Fraternitatea, 1882, iv. 245- 
246; Anuarul Pentru Israelitzi, vii. 70-71, viii. 151. 
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CRANE: A rendering, in the A. V., of the He- 
brew word pip or pD, which in the R. V. is more 
correctly translated “ swallow." * Crane," however, 
is the proper rendering in the R. V. of the word 
"Xy, as in Isa. xxxviii. 14 aud Jer. viii. 7. The 
first of these texts describes the crane as a bird that 
chatters; while the second points out its migratory 
character. The bird now identified with this crane, 
on the authority of Tristram and Hart, is the Gus 
communis. Itismot with in Palestine in large num- 
bers during the summer; and it winters generally in 
northern Africa. It is said to be the largest bird 
now found in Palestine, often measuring four feet 
in length. It gathers in large flocks at common 
roosting-places, where the chatter and clanging of 
its notes may be heard, especially at night, at a long 
distance. The peculiar anatomy of this bird has for 


some years engaged the attention of zoologists. 
E. G. H. I. M. P. 


CRANIOMETRY: The methods of measuring 
skulls for the purpose of determining certain topo- 
graphieal relations, the most important measure- 
ment of the skull being the cranial index, or the 
cephalic index in case the measurements are taken 


on the living. "Thisconsistsin the ratio of the width 


of the head above the ears to the length of the head 
from the forehead to the most distant point at the 
back of the head. The cephalic index is expressed 
by multiplying the width of the head by 100 and 
dividing the product by the length. Thus, suppo- 
sing a head to be 153 mm. wide and 186 mm. long, 
158 x 100 

then 188 The 
broader or rounder a head is, the higher is its ceph- 
alic index, and vice versa. When thecephalic index 
is above 80 anthropologists term it “ brachyceph- 
alic? ; between 75and 80, “mesocephalic”; and less 
than 75, * dolichocephalic." 

There have been but few measurements of Jewish 
skulls, most of the measurements of Jews having 
been taken on the living. The following isa list of 
the measurements of 100 Jewish skulls taken by 
various anthropologists: l 


= 82.20, the cephalic index. 


No. of Cranial 


Origin. Skulls. | Index. Observer. 
Italian.. s res 3 16.98 Davis 
Dutch 4:1... 2 76.33 ii 
POLISH 45r x hen 2 19.00 id 
Various............ 15 18.4 Welcker 
African....... eee 3 75.0 Pruner-Bey 
Holland ............ 5 11.48 Dusseau 
Germany... esses... 4 o" Weissbach 
Basel (13th and 

14th centuries)... 12 81.66 Kallman 
Rome 2d ( century). 5 18.5 Lombroso 
Oral esd seer c eias 1 T4.4 Quatrefages 
Paris.ccdswoseecawes 1 82.4 p 
Constantinople..... 17 14.5 Ikoff 
Crimea (Karaites).. 30 83.8 e 


The 30 Crimean skulls measured by Ikoff, being 
those of Karaites, can not, perhaps, be considered 
Jewish in the strict sense of the word; and no con- 
clusion can be drawn from the remaining 70. 

Resort must be had to an analysis of the measure- 
ments of the living for the determination of the 

Jewish cranial type. Appended isa 


Cephalic table of nearly 3,000 Jewish heads, 
Index. from various countries, measured dur- 
ing the last twenty years: 
c S = 
2i\4./ 3.15. 
s 9i | zz S+ 
Country. = 2 Di AD Observer. 
E mo sr ae o 
= S Ie D S 
z © A = m 
Mor l (83.6 | o e ~ p | r f Mejer and 
Galicia....... 418 18L.7 9.63 | 17.67 (8.60 Kopernieki 
Russia........1 100] 83.11| 1.00 | 18.00 | 86.00 |Blechman 
jo 100| 82.5 | 1.00 | 18.00 | 81.00 |Weissenberg 
p 61 Baer d. diuo $2.1 |Stieda 
Lithuania....| 69| 81.7 0.9 15.94 | 84.06 | § Talko-Hry- 
Ukraine ......| 438; 82.2 A 18,47 | 85.61 neewicz 
Ital Y cece ewes 112| S2.14| 2.68 |.19.64 | 11.08 |Lombroso 
Various...... 19| 89.3] .... | 26.8 73.8 [Weisbach 
Russia........|139| 80.9 | 2.16 | 31.65 | 66.19 ,Yakowenko 
Bosnia....... 55! 80.11] 7.8 81.5 58.2  |Glück 
Baden ....... 86| 83.5 ... | 11.6 87.8 |Ammon 
Caueasus..... 53| 85.2 os 1.7 98.3 |Pantukhof 
Russia ....... 51! 82.8 i "e Se. IKO 
England......| 363} 80.0 - .... jJacobs 
Poland .......1335| 81.9| 1.0| 22.0 *4.0 |Elkind 
Italy tva 34| 81.6 EM PR .... GIVE 
Various ...... 500| 82.12; 1.8] 23.8 14.4 |Fishberg 
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On an examination of the figures in this table a 
remarkable uniformity of the cephalic index of the 
modern Jews will be noticed. Excepting the Cau- 
casian Jews, of whom but few have been measured, 
it is shown that nearly 90 per cent are between 81.5 
and 88. This indicates a limited variability and dif- 
ferentiation. In fact, the differences are so slight 
(from 80 to 83) that they may be fairly assigned to 
the usual discrepancies between different series of 
measurements of a single and homogeneous race. 
Another remarkable factis the striking absence of 
the dolichocephalic type, which is characteristic of 
all the other modern Semitic races and tribes, as the 
Arabs, Syrians, Abyssinians, etc. Among the mod- 
ern Jews this ranges, as is seen in the table, from 1 
per cent, in Blechman’s series, to 7.38 per cent in 


These 1,071 heads are classified as follows: doli- 
chocephalic, 17 = 1.58 per cent; mesocephalic, 935 
— 21.94 per cent; brachycephalie, 819 — 76.48 per 
cent. | 

What is most worthy of notice is the small per- 
centage of dolichocephaly—only 1.58 per cent—and 
the large preponderance of brachycephaly, 76.48 per 
cent. The graphic representation of these 1,071 meas- 
urements is shown on the accompanying diagram. 
The cephalic index is marked from left to right, the 
percentage of persons having a given index being 
indicated above each index. Thus, 10.46 per cent of 
heads have an index of 80; 14.19 per cent, one of 
82; and so on. The curve culminates at the index 
of 82—corresponding exactly to the average and also 
to the mean index. The largest percentage of people 


Glück's. On the have this cephalic 
other hand, the ELIT E index ; and around 
brachycephalic SEEZEZ EE l4 themare clustered 
type predomi- F HHE the majority of 
nates, nearly all Hu EE Eccc heads—those hav- 
A . : La Mesi a beri ia Yaad EET 3- - à . 
the series show- CCRHÁCHRCEECREHEREREEREREHEHL, ing larger indexes 
ing more than 60 12 FERRER REE ER AAHH! to the right, and 
percent of heads — FRR RRR EEE HS rH HH those with smaller 
P A I [| (| 1L [ | LI T LL. rat ta A HHH "m Lr] i] . 
having a cephalic amm st co | Wl DS indexes to the left 
sai aang es -CEERRERCREECRRRUKECECHACHELRCERCCELRCEECEERGH dure 
index of over 9. QERCCOCC--C Eo Atthe index of 7 
dosis do noi  EEEEEEEELEEEEE a — curve begins te 
~ i r 
eai a e A a Lora sub 
POLY a > REREEEC TE EREEGE EE ERE SE REE! fal et Ol fa st QOCOHCG, TOU 
eragesforthepur- g EEL--HESE-EE noses nena tees g and rapidly, un- 
pose of ascertain- HERH EERE EF RE EERE EERE ENC EEE} til it reaches 82, 
ing the character — Eero eee JEBELAALÁALLLLHLELENLHELHLELHÁAHHHEHEHCHELL è when it rapidly 
of ws EE ate BG et (lt tt tt cc ul 4B E l 
given race. ARBRE H EAEE descends. It thus 
T} best test at OEE EL a DA D A A AS 2 DOG RA D D DO a YO, «WS Del SA S E G me A t 
Meat ac us Lll cct eod ou ou de 
j H IEEE T-15 DR EIE ID PERLE HE BET ae TI ia S E Da | l 
command of the FEAE EA EE apex almost in 
: i TE BES BA IE E S TER TA D A SA T E E ERS E DPA BE AE OS D D AA PEA E EE ELE fi E E E S E ES E E E E Da a " ‘ddl “A 
anthropologist, of EE LE pas Sats R D A Yet O A A O A A E 16. madie. i 
the homogeneity 4 Ht EE EEE EERE EEE EEE EE 4 sharp pyramid 
or variability ofa | GAREEEFEF EEE EERECEEEEE ES EEE EEE è generally denotes 
. e D es R MN NENNEN EN ———-——-—mH---8A--H|HD|BAHSd-AHASAHJÀH-H 5 
AXE gie © @ homogeneous 
tion and coordina- 2 L1 D DO DOR D R T AN AN O DR R R Ft to E AEE H> people: if they 
tion of the figures f EE ES ina were all precisely 
obtained by meas- Ese zm alike, a single ver- 
urement, and the = SEE tical line, 100 per 
representation of c com eed ce cent, would re- 
them graphically 73 75 77 79 } 83 85 87 89 9} sult ” (Ripley). 


in the form of a 
curve. In case 
the people inves- 
tigated is a mixed 
race, its component elements are shown in the 
curve by different culminating points. From the 
literature on the anthropology of the 
Arrange- Jews 1,071 measurements of Jewish 
ment heads in various countries have been 
by Curve. collected, and the data has been ar- 
ranged in curve-form. The figures 
from which the appended diagram is derived were 
obtained from the following sources: 
139 Russian J ews, measurements made by Yakowenko. 


100 : Blechman. 

100 E id ed i Weissenberg. 
67 = ns "t : Stieda. 

112 Italian Y: Ax se Lombroso. 
53 Caucasian '* * "E Pantukhof. 


500 Jews from various countries measured by Fishberg. 


1,071 


CEPHALIC INDEX OF 1,071 JEWS AND 345 JEWESSES. 


The index is indicated along the base-line. 
indicated by the altitude, 


The cephalic in- 
dexes from which 
this curve was 
obtained were 
those of Jews in various parts of the world. Rus- 
sian Jews are those observed by Yakowenko, 
Blechman, Weissenberg, ctc.; Italian Jews (Seph-. 
ardim), by Lombroso; Causasian Jews, by Pan- 
tukhof; while those measured by Fishberg in- 
clude Russian, Polish, Austrian, Hungarian, Ru- 
manian, German, and American Jews. Some, 
though very few, in the last-mentioned series are of 
African origin. When figures taken from such 
diverse elements of Judaism present such a homo- 
geneity, it can safely be concluded that the cranial 
type of the modern Jews shows very little if any 
intermixture of foreign blood. So little has this 
been anticipated that Lombroso, in his frequently 
quoted comparison of 95 Italian and 112 Jewish 
heads, insists upon the variability of the latter; 


The percentage of a given index is 
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whereas, if he had drawn a curve, the result would 
have shown several apexes among fhe Italians and 
only one, and that a steep one, for the Jews at the 
usual index (82—), leading to an exactly opposite 
conclusion to that of Lombroso. 

There appears no perceptible difference between 
the cephalic index of Jews and that of Jewesses, as 
can be seen from the following table: 


Cephalic Index. 


Observer. 
Men Women. 
Talko-HrynceWieZ ...... eee ntn ...] $82.20 88.00 
Majer and Kopernicki...............l esses 81.70 80.30 
Weissenberg esee score b tr hr T LER UE SE ee’ 82.50 82.40 
PRIN. S eketYkvRaa. tex av QM KO E REY S UE 81.90 82.90 
VAR OWNER: ecco red ek CR RW CR ATE es 80.90 81.24 
82.12 88.00 


FiSHliQME eer ter Re e ER IEEE E VOUS 


In the measurements of 845 heads of Jewish 
women collected by Fishberg (50 from Weissen- 
berg's measurements, 80 from Yakowenko's, and 

215 from. Fishberg's) the following 
Skulls of distribution is found: dolichoceph- 
Jewesses. alic, 9 — 2.61 per cent; mesocephalic, 
67 — 19.42 per cent; brachycephalic, 
269 = 77.97 percent. '"Thesefiguresagree with those 
cited above for men. A curve drawn from the 
measurements of 345 heads of Jewesses here re- 
corded has the appearance indicated in the accom- 
panying diagram. It will be observed that this 
curve is not a smooth pyramid, as is the curve of the 
cephalic index of Jews. It shows, in fact, a decided 
double apex: one pointing at an index of 81, the 
other at 84, which seems to indicate a greater varia- 
bility and differentiation in Jewish females than in 
Jewish males. This is contrary to what has been 
observed throughout the organic world. This 
point, recently brought out by Fishberg (“ American 
Anthropologist,” Oct.—Dec. 1902), is of sufficient 
scientific interest to merit further investigation. 

The absolute figures obtained by craniometry of 
modern European Jews show a striking uniformity 
unknown among other civilized races. In the ac- 
companying table the length of the head varies from 
188 mm. 
berg's, and Yakowenko's series, to 188 mm. in 
Blechman's—a difference of only 5 mm., which is 
comparatively insignificant. The same is the case 


Length| Width 


of of 
Observer. Head. | Head. 
Milli- | Milli- 


meters.;meters. 


Majer and Kopernicki : 


| 

Series Lor ea EE CY eee seveweaeaeeue es 188 | 153 

© Ds to ie od ihe bxuwa d be DeES 186 152 

DUCK au qu eater SX CERRO ERG eeu Be kueme ees 187 54 

Weissbach. i4 ea ucauaei aD Re tea dabo EEA 185 152 

Bleehma scisco er ep EXEC EARS TES 188 156 

AVOISSBIDOTB 25s hats ae wines da a ees 183 151 
Talko-Hryncewicz : 

URTIaAMU ws event Ce d UC COR S MES 185 153 

Lithuania sosser eeen ea aa oa Saas 187 153 

VAROWOU NO tq eovxwea ze EX ken POI 183 150 

CCE sc Dot arcing aea casti e ene Mq Sto er: 186 149 

EIOS ody aeter ia dha at Rede. ER OSA DE RV 184 151 


in Majer's and Kopernicki's, Weissen- . 


with the width of the head, which varies from 150 
to 156 mm.—a difference of only 6 mm. 

Of the other measurements of the 

Circum- head, the horizontal circumference is 

ference of important enough to be mentioned 


Jewish here. A table giving figures on this 
Skulls. subject is appended: 
Circumference 
of Head. 
Observer. 
Men. Women. 
T ders § 549 512 
Talko-Hryncew ie LES eene i 551 598 
Majer and Kopernieki.................... 548 535 
YakoWwbBHRO. 25 dice oie AURA OEIUAEO qe E 504 532 
Weissenberg. ou kscen dics vp Vx xm qon EI qw 550 536 
GING. Eee. esce e VECES RE AER EAM UV 546 ML 
Bleechman......................2 2. c eee wees 557 
SIPIB Cer CUL ot EIER RO COR P ES. 552 : 
Weisbach suis ee ERR EAR ELE FESTLAT ais 558 vie 
Elkind irae a eU e Us ERRORES 558 536 


As is the universal rule, the circumference of the 
head of the male is greater than that of the female 
by about 2.5 cm. (1 inch). Another point worth 
noting is that (wherever data are obtainable) the 
circumference of the head among the Jews is, asa 
rule, greater than that among the races with whom 
they dwell. 

The most important problem suggested by astudy 
of craniometrical results concerning Jews is the re- 
lation of the type head of the modern Jews to that 
of the ancient Hebrews and to the modern Semitic 
skulls. The pure Semitic skull is dolichocephalic, 
as may be seen from a study of the heads of modern 
Arabs, Abyssinians, Syrians, etc. The cephalic in- 
dex of these races is from 73 to77. As is at present 
accepted by nearly all anthropologists, the shape 
of the head is the most stable characteristic of a 
given race. It is little if at all influenced by cli- 
mate, environment, nutrition, or sexual and social 
selection. The only way the type of the head may 
changeis by intermixture with other races. If the 
ancient Hebrews were of the same stock as the mod- 
ern non-Jewish Semites, and if the modern Jews are 
their descendants, then a pure dolichocephalic type 
of head would be expected among the Jews. As has 
been seen, all the results of craniometry prove that 
the Jews are brachycephalic, and that the dolicho- 
cephalic form is only found among them in less than 
two per cent of cases. 

This can be explained in two ways: either the 
modern Jews have very little Semitic blood in their 
veins, as Lombroso, Luschan, and others are inclined 
to think, or the ancient Hebrews may have been a 
brachycephalic race. In order to establish this, an . 
examination is necessary of more skulls of ancient 
Hebrews, which are not available at present. The 
only skulls of ancient Hebrews recorded are five 

obtained by Lombroso from the cata- 


Ancient comb of St. Calixtus in home, dating 
Jewish back to 150 c.e. Lombroso aptly re- 
Skulls. marks that these skulls are of great 


importance, because at the period from 
which they are derived (second century), there could 
not have been any considerable racial intermixture 
of the Jews with other peoples, and the cranial type 
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they represent should be considered pure. The 
cranial indexes of these skulls are 80, 76.1, 78, 83.4, 
and 75.1, giving an average cephalic index for the 
living of 80.5, which is far above the cephalic index 
of the non-Jewish Semites. 

Of course, no positive conclusion can be drawn 
from only five skuiis; still, the fact that among 
these are found two brachycephalic and only one 
dolichocephalic, points strongly against the opinion 
that the ancient Hebrews were a purely dolichoceph- 
alic race. l 

The twelve skulls from a Jewish cemetery in 
Basel, of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which have been examined by Kollmann, are even 
more brachycephalic than those of contemporary 
Jews. The average cranial index of these skulls is 
84.66; i.e., a cephalic index of 86.66. This again 
shows that the brachycephalism of the modern Jews 
is not of recent origin. 

It can therefore be stated that the modern Eur- 
opean Jews are shown by craniometrical evidence 
to be a pure ty pe, and that no evidence of apprecia- 
ble racial intermixture is discoverable. The opinion 
that the Sephardim are dolichocephalic, while the 
Ashkenazim are brachycephalic, is not supported 
by craniometrical research on European Jews. 
The measurements by Jacobs, Lombroso, Livi, and 
Glück prove that the Sephardim are almost as 
brachycephalic as are the Ashkenazim, as can be 
seen from the accompanying table. Jacobs’ meas- 
urements of the Jews in London show that the per- 
centage of dolichocephalic is even larger among the 
Ashkenazim, being 28.3 per cent, as against only 17 
per cent among Sephardim. 
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CREATION: The bringing into existence of 
the world by the act of God. Most Jewish 
philosophers find in. N'a (Gen. i. 1) creation ex 
nihilo (Pwo U^). The etymological meaning of the 
verb AND, however, is “to cut out and put into 
shape," and thus presupposes the use of material. 
This fact was recognized by Ibn Ezra and Nahma- 
nides, for instance (commentaries on Gen. i. 1; see 
also Maimonides, “Moreh Nebukim,” ii. 30), and 
constitutes one of the arguments in the discussion 
of the problem. 

Whatever may be the nature of the traditions in 
Genesis (see CoswoaoNv), and however strong may 


be the presumption that they suggest the existence 
of an original substance which was reshaped in ac- 
cordance with the Deity’s purposes (sce DRAGON; 
Darkness), it is clear that the Prophets and many 
of the Psalms accept without reservation the doc- 
trine of creation from nothing by the will of a su- 
permundane personal God (Ps. xxxiii. 6-9, cii. 26, 
cxxi. 2; Jer. x. 12; Isa. xlii. 5, xlv. 7-9): “By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all 
the host of them by the breath of his mouth." To 
such a degree has this found acceptance as the doc- 
trineof the Synagogue that God has come to be desig- 
nated as ^He who spake and the world sprang into 
existence” (see BARUK SuE-AMAR and ‘Er. 18b; 
Meg. 13b; Sanh. 19a, 105a; Kid. 31a; Hul. 683b, 84b; 
Sifre to Num. § 84; Gen. R. 34b; Ex. R. xxv.; 
Shab. 139a; Midrash Mishle, 10c). God is “the au- 
thor of creation,” mwN ALY (“bereshit ” having 
become the technical term for “creation ”; Gen. R. 
xvi.; Ber. 54a, 58a; Hag. 12a, 18a; Hul. 83a; Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xv. 14). 

The belief in God as the author of creation ranks 
first among the thirteen fundamentals (see ARTICLES 
or Farru) enumerated by Maimonides. It occurs 
in the YrapAL, where God is called 435 b36 NoIp 
N33 w/N, “anterior [because Himself uncreated] to 
all that was created”; in the ADON ‘OLAM; and it 
is taught in all modern Jewish catechisms. 

Nevertheless, Jewish literature (Talmudic, pseudo- 
epigraphic, and philosophical) shows that the diffi- 

culties involved in this assumption of 
Difficulties a creation ex nihilo (sD Ww) and in 
of the time, were recognized at a very early 
Conception. day,and that there were many among 
the Jews who spoke out on this subject 
with perfect candor and freedom. Around the first 
chapter of Genesis was waged many a controversy 
with both fellow Jews and non-Jews. The influ- 
ence of Greek ideas is clearly discernible in various 
Midrashic homilies on the subject—e.g., those dealing 
with the mode of divine creation (Gen. R. i., “God 
looked into the Torah, and through it He created "— 
a Platonic idea ; 20. x.); with the view of God as archi- 
tect (db. i.; Hag. 12; compare Philo, “De Opificiis 
Mundi,” iv.); with the creative word or letter 
(Gen. R. i.; Midr. ha-Gadol, ed. Schechter, pp. 10 e 
seg.; Pesik. R. xxi; Yer. Hag. ii. 77c); with 
the original elements (Gen. R. x. ; Ex. R. xiii., xv.; 
Yer. Hag. ii. 77a); with the order of creation, the 
subject of the well-known controversy between the 
schools of Hillel and Shammai (compare Hag. 12a; 
Ta‘an. 82a; Pirke R. El. xxxvi.); with the various 
acts of creation assigned to various days (Charles, 
“Book of Jubilees,” 1902, pp. 11 e£ seg.); with the 
time consumed in creation (Ber. R, xii.); with suc- 
cessive creations (Pes. 54a; Gen. R. i; Ab. R. N. 
xxxvii.); and, finally, with the purpose of creation 
(Abot vi.; Sanh, 98b; Ber. 6b, 61b; see also Bacher, 
“Ag, Tan.” and “Ag. Pal. Amor.," Indices, 8.2. 
“ Weltschópfung," etc.). The Slavonic Enoch (xxiii.— 
xxxv.) contains an elaborate presentation of old 
Jewish cosmogonic speculations, apparently under 
Egyptian Orphic influences (see N. Bonwetsch, 
“Das Slavische Henochbuch,” Berlin, 1896; “The 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” ed. by W. R. Mor- 
fill and R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1896). 
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The danger lest speculation on creation might 
lead to Gnosticism underlies the hesitancy to leave 
the study of Gen. i. open to all without restriction 
(Sanh. 37a; Deut. R. ii.; Hag. 19b; Midr. Teh. to 
Ps. exxxvi.; Midr. ha-Gadol, ed. Schechter, p. 4). 
That such speculation is of no consequence to the 
practical religiosity which Judaism means to foster 
is well expressed in the caution not to “inquire into 
what was before the world was” (Mishnah Hag. ii. ; 
Yer. Hag. ii.). See CABALA. 

The Alexandrian Jews, under the sway of Pla- 
tonic and Neoplatonic ideas, conceived of creation 
as carried into effect through intermediate agencies, 
though still an act of divine will, while the relation 
of the agencies to the Godhead is not always clearly 
defined, so that it is possible to regard them almost 
as divine hypostases—subdeities, as it were, with 
independent existence and a will of their own 
(ALEXANDRIAN PniLosoPmny) The divine codia 
(“wisdom ”) has a cooperative part in creation (Wis- 
dom ix. 9). While the Palestinian (II Macc. vii. 28) 
insists that all was made by God “out of nothing” 
(ef ove óvrov), Wisdom (xi. 17) posits a formless arch- 
matter ($27), which the Creator simply brought 
into order. 

Philo proceeds to fully develop this idea. "The 
Mosaic account of creation is not to be accepted 
literally (see Drummond, “Philo Judaus," i. 298). 
Creation was not in time. “It is folly to suppose 
that the universe was made in six days, or in time 


at all" The expression “six days” merely indi- 
cates =a most perfect arrangement (“ De Allegoriis 


Legum," i. 2: “De Opificiis Mundi,” i. 3; “ Quod 
Deus Sit Immutabilis,” i. 277). To 
the question whether the world had 
no real beginning, he gives, though 
inconsistent with himself, a negative 
answer. There was a time when the parts of the 
cosmos “deified by the heathen” were not; God 
alone was never non-existent (“ Dec. Orac.” ii. 190). 
“For the genesis of anything,” he says, “many 
things must combine: that by which, that out of 
Which, that through which, that on account of 
which” (= cause, material, instrument, purpose). 
God is the cause of the cosmos, while the four ele- 
ments are the material (“ De Cherubim," i. 161, 162). 
Nothing suggests that he regarded this material as 
other than uncreated. It was there when God ar- 
ranged the new order of things. God is the demi- 
urge (“De Eo Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiatur," 
i. 920; “De Plantatione Noe,” i. 820; his expressions 
are Ónutovpyóc, kocuov2ácTgc, TexviTye). AS in other 
points, so on this, Philo is not rigidly consistent. 
There are passages again from which a belief in the 
creation of matter out of nothing might be assumed. 
He speaks of matter as corruptible, and “ corrupt- 
ible” is, in his theory,a correlative of “created ” 
(“Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit,” i. 495). 

It was not matter, but form, that God praised 
as good, and acknowledged thus as His creative 
work. Yet Philo protests that God is “not a demi- 
urge, but a creator.” What before was not, He 
made (ov Onucoupyéc uóvov, àAAà Kai kríargyc atréc Qv, 
“De Somniis," i. 632; see Siegfried, “Philo von 
Alexandrien," p. 282). Drummond argues, against 
Siegfried, that God is here styled Creator only of the 


Views 
of Philo. 


ideal, intelligible world, not of. matter in the visible 
world (l.e. i. 304). In regard to Philo's Logos and 
the Memra of the Targum see Locos. 

In the writings of the Jewish philosophers of the 


_ Middle Ages, creation is one of the problems most 


earnestly discussed. It belonged to the “ four ques- 
tions" (Maimonides, * Moreh,” i. 71) which were re- 
garded as fundamental. The alternative was be- 
tween pbwm win, Ar. powyóx nan 

In (“creation”), and pown My, Ar. pap 


Medieval DÓNYÓN (“eternity of matter ”). The 
Jewish Arabian thinkers and schoolmen were 
Phi- perplexed by the same problem 
losophy. (Munk, “Mélanges,” p. 421). They 


had been moved to discuss the subject 

by their studies (at second hand) of Plato and Aris- 

totle. The Greek mind could not conceive of crea- 
tion out of nothing—“ Ex nihilo nihil fit.” 

Plato's $2: (consult his “Timæus”) was eter- 


nal. Aristotle, too, maintained the eternity of mat- 


ter (“De Colo," i. 10-12; “Phys.” ii. 6-9). God is. 
the source of the order of things predestined by 
Himself (“De Mundo,” ii.), though Maimonides and 
Judah ha-Levi argue for the possibility of claiming 
for Aristotle the contrary view (“Moreh Nebukim,” 
ii. 15; “Cuzari,” i. 65). 

Is the doctrine of the eternity of matter compat- 
ible with the Jewish conception of God? On three 
grounds this has been negatived: (1) It limits God's. 
omnipotence and freedom. (2) It is in conflict with 
the Biblical account, and denies the possibility of 


miracles, though the Talmudic theory of miracles 
would not be affected. “God, when He created 
the sea, imposed the condition that it should divide 
itself before Moses’ staff” (Ab. v. 9). (3) Great men, 
such as Moses and the Messiah, would be utterly im- 
possible (Albo, “ ‘Ikkarim,” i. 12). The first point 
may be considered cogent, but the two others are not. 
very profound. 

In two ways do those of the Jewish philosophers 
who maintain the creatio ev nihilo attempt to prove 
their thesis: (1) by demonstrating the necessity of 
the Creation, and (2) by showing that it is impossi- 
ble that the world was not created (* Cuzari," v. 18; 
“ Moreh Nebukim,” ii. 80). But in order to achieve 
this, they had first to disprove the arguments of 
their opponents. These were the same as those with 
which Mohammedan theologians (see Shahrastani, ii. 
199 et seg.) bad been confronted. Maimonides (l.c. 
ii. 14; compare also Aaron b. Elijah, * “Ez Hay yim,? 
vi., vii.) arranges them into two groups: (1) MW 
YONYy pown (cosmological, SchmiedY's terminology), 
and (2) 'm 5wn “sm (theological). : 

In the first group there are the arguments: (a) 
Motion must be eternal, without beginning. Time 
is an accident of motion; “timeless (z.e., changeless) 
motion " and “motionless (7.e., changeless) time" are 
self-contradictory conceptions; therefore, time has no 
beginning. (0) The prime arch-matter underlying 
the four elements must be eternal. “To become” 
implies taking on form. But primal matter, accord- 
ing to its own presupposition, implied in the con- 
cept “prime,” has no form; hence it has never “ be- 
come." (c) Decay and undoing are caused by con- 
tradictory elements. But spherical motion excludes. 
contradictory principles, and is without beginning 
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and end. (d) Suppose the world had a begin- 
ning; then either its creation was necessary—that 
is, eternal—or its previous existence was impossible 
(and thus it might not be now); butifit was possible, 
then possibility (potentiality) presupposes a subject 
carrying attributes involving the possibility. This 
subject could not but be eternal. 

In the second group there are the arguments (a) 
God could not have been a creator in potentia with- 
out suffering change in Himself from potentia to 
reality. What caused this change? (b) The world 
created in time presupposes some exciting cause for 
God's will to create. Either God did not previously 
will to create, or, if He did, He had not the power. 
The world can not be thought eternal unless we ad- 
mit defects in God. (e) The world is perfect, the 
product of God's wisdom. God's wisdom and His 
essence are coincident. God being eternal, His work 
must also be eternal. (d) What did God do before 
the world was? 

How did Jewish thinkers meet these positions? 
They followed in the paths of the Arab Motekal- 
lamin. Especially did they lay emphasis on the 
proof of free determination," which the Arabic logi- 
cians had developed (qrmnn T3. Ar. “al-takhsis ”). 
Admitting no *law of nature," they posited the 
principle of limitless possibility. "Thingsareas they 
are, not because they must be so, but because a free 
Being outside of them wills them to be so. He 
mightalso have willed them to be otherwise. He 
who determines is also He who creates; that is, pro- 


duces from nothing. The world is as it is because 
a Being determined its being, preferring its being to 
its non-being. Matter dependent for form upon 
another, even if eternal, can not.exist. God is by 
inherent necessity. The fact that matter is as it is, 
shows that it was created to be as it is bv the pref- 
erence of the Creator. . 

In historical succession Saadia was the first to take 
up the problem, especially in his “ Emunot ” (i. 1-5). 
He argues for the creation from the irrationality 
of an endless limitless quantity—a favorite theme 
among the Motekallamin. His argumentation is 
extremely obscure. He enumerates thirteen theories 
concerning creation ; among them, first, the Biblical; 
then that of the atomists; next the theory of emana- 
tion and dualism; finally, that in which the four ele- 
ments are held to be eternal, a theory which he says 
had many adherents among the Jews. 

Ibn Gabirol devotes a large part of his * Mekor 
Hayyim" to the problem. He does not rely upon 
Biblical texts. His creation theory is as follows: 
The prime substance emanated out of itself Will, 
or the creative Word. "This Will mediates between 
God and the world. From the Will emanated univer- 
sal matter (element) 655 sip", from which came all 
beings. His position is a sort of pantheism, not 
altogether Biblical. l 

Bahyaibn Pakuda, in * Hobot ha-Lebabot,” main- 
tains that (1) nothing is self-created; (2) there must 
be a highest first cause; (3) composition proves 
generation or creation. 

Judah ha-Levi invokes the testimony of tradition 
in his “Cuzari” (i. 49-68; see also Maimonides’ 
“Moreh,” iii. 50; Abravanel, in his penn Dyw, 
p.84). He pleads for theauthenticity of the Mosaic 


Gin. 


account as being corroborated by tradition; by the 
facts of human speech, which show the common de- 
scent of all men; by the identity of the system for 
counting time; etc. 

Abraham bar Hiyya Albargeloni is another de- 
fender of creation. His “Sefer Hegyon ha-Nefesh ? 
tries to explain the Biblical tradition on mathematical 
grounds. “‘Y47” and “form” had potential exist- 
ence until God called them into reality through His 
will in combination. But when we speak of time 
and the like with reference to God, we use human 
similes, Time is only a measurer. Therefore be- 
fore the world was, there was nothing to measure and 
consequently no time. “Yay = “Tohu,” and form 
=“ Bohu ”; both were preexistent, as the text shows 
by its use of the expression “the earth had been” 
“ Form? = wi 133). 

Maimonides is most timid in his defense of crea- 
tion. He concedes that it ean not be proved. "The 
most that can be attempted is to weaken the argu- 
ments of the opposition schools (* Moreh,” i. 67, 71; 
see Gersonides to Gen. i). He endeavors to dis- 

prove the eternity of the world as far 

Views of as he may, and to strengthen what- 

Mai- ever seems to favor the contrary the- 

monides. ory (“Moreh,” i. 13-30) He makes 

much of Aristotle's indecision con- 

cerning the point at issue. He advances “argu- 

ments that approximate demonstrations” (see MAI- 

MONIDES, MosES). They have contributed nothing to 
the solution of the perplexity. 

Of his successors, Albalag, Gersonides, and Nab- 
manides either reject creation-exv nihilo or seriously 
modify it. Hasdai Crescas (in “ Or Adonai,” iii. 1, 4) 
criticizes most severely Gersonides’ assumptions that 
matter and God are equally absolute; while the 
former is void of everything, even of form, the lat- 
ter is highest perfection. Why should equally abso- 
lute and necessary matter submit to the will of God? 
He charges Gersonides with inconsistencies in deny- 
ing special providence while assuming the power of 
God over and in the special particulars of arch- 
matter. His pupil Albo regards the denial of crea- 
tion ez nihilo as tantamount to the denial of God's 
perfection (“ “Ikkarim,” i. 28). 

The Karaites as a rule accept creatio ev nihilo. It 
is one of their articles of faith (see“ ‘Ez Hayyim," 
xii). For the speculations of the Cabalists see 
CaBALA. Regarding modern views sce EVOLUTION. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schmiedl, Studien zur Religionsphilosophie, 

Vienna, 1869; J. Guttmann, Die Scholastik des Dreizehnten 


Jahrhunderts, Breslau, 1902; idem, Das Verhéültniss des 
Thomas von Aquino zum Judentum, Gottingen, 1891. 


K. E. G. H. 


——In the Koran and Mohammedan Litera- 
ture: The Koran does not contain a descriptive and 
detailed account of the Creation; but it abounds in 
allusions to God’s power as manifested therein, and 
in appeals to itin refutation of heretical assumptions 
(Polytheism; sura xvi.), or in support of certain 
dogmas (Resurrection; 25. xxii. 1-7). On the whole, 
these various references show that Mohammed had 
a general, vague, hearsay acquaintance with both 
the Biblical and Talmudical traditions of the Jews. 
“It is God,” according to sura xi. 9, “that created 
ihe heavens and the earth in six days." Before 
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creation * His throne [compare 43331 NDS] was upon 
the water” (see Gen. i. 2; suras 1. 87, lvii. 4). Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid on the forming of the moun- 
tains, which are said to give stability to the earth 
(suras xxi. 22, xxxi. 9, xli. 9, Ixxviii. 6), In thisa 
reminiscence of the Biblical diy myn (Deut. xxxiii. 
97; compare Ps. xc. 2) is suggested, while the pop- 
ular conceit of the Arabs has it that the earth, when 
first created, was smooth and flat, which induced 
the angels to ask who could stand on so tottering 
à frame. Thereupon God next morning threw the 
mountains onit (Sale, “Koran,” p. 215, note g, Phil- 
adelphia ed., 1876). In the space of four days God 
distributed nourishment to all that asked (sura xli. 
9). The earth and the heavens are said to have been 
originally a compact mass which God divided, while 
water is said to be the life-giving element (sura xxi. 
9, 31). Things were created after a certain prees- 
tablished measure (sura liv. 49; the word “kadr” 
may also be rendered “decree”; but see Baidawi, 
ad loc.). “One word” alone brought the world into 
being "like the twinkling of an eye" (sura liv. 50). 
As Baidawi remarks, this word was * Kun" (Let 
there be!), though the statement is also explained to 
imply that God accomplished His work very easily 
and quickly, without manual labor or assistance 
(compare sura 1. 87, and Talmudic NN) boy x53 
ny», Ber R. xii.; see Baidawi, ad loc.). Nor did 
He create in sport (compare rabbinical 25525 wb), 
butin truth, and for a definite term, to last until 
the day of final judgment (suras xliv. 85, xlvi. 2; 
Baidawi, adloc.). With scant consistency, however, 
Mohammed speaks in another passage of a creation 
not in six but in two days. Baidawi (sura xli. 8) 
interprets “days” as “turns.” 
Mas‘udi (“Prairies d’Or,” ed. Meynard and Cour- 
teille, i. 86 e£ seg.) gives in detail the following tradi- 
tional order: * First water, which car- 
In Mo-  ried the divine throne, was created. 
hammedan From this primal water God caused a 
Tradition. vaportoariseandformthesky. Then 
He dried the liquid mass, transforming 
it into one earth, which He split up later into seven. 
This earth was completed in two days—Sunday 
and Monday. The earth was placed ona fish that sup- 
ported it [sura lxviii. 1; compare Pirke R. El. ix., 
and Ginzberg “Die Haggada bei den Kirchenviü- 
tern,” p. 19, where itis shown that by this fish is 
meant the leviathan]. This fish and the earth God 
propped on blocks of stone, resting on the back of an 
angel, thisagain onarock, and this finally on the wind. 
But the motions of the fish shook the earth might- 
ily, so God put the mountains in place and rendered 
it stable. The mountains furnished food for earth's 
tenants. The trees were created during two days— 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Then God mounted up 
to the vaporous sky and made of it one heaven, 
which, in two more days—Thursday and Friday— 
He split upinto seven. Hence the name for Friday, 
‘Jum‘ah ’ (joining together), ‘union’ or ‘assembly,’ 
because on it the creation of the heavens was united 
to that of the earth. Then God filled the heavens 
with angels, seas, icebergs. Creation thus com- 
pleted, God peopled the earth with the jinn, made 
of purest fire [sura lv. 14], among them being Iblis, 
the Devil. When about to create man (Adam), He 


informed the angels of His intention to make him 
His vicegerent on earth. The angels made objec- 
tions [as in the rabbinical legend, Gen. R. viii]. 
Gabriel was sent to bring clay from the earth, but the 
earth refused to supply it. Michael, also sent on the 
same errand, was unsuccessful. Finally the angel of 
death went forth, vowing that he would succeed. He 
brought back earth of various colors, hence the vari- 
ous colors among men. Adam was made of the sur- 
face [“adim”] soil. Forty years a portion of such 
soil was hung up to become a compact mass, and then 
left for another period of forty years, until the clay 
became corrupt. To this God then gave human 
shape, but left it withoutasoul for one hundred and 
twenty years. Finally, after enduring many indig- 
nities at the hand of Iblis, and being an object of 
terror to the angels, and at last causing Iblis' ban- 
ishment, Adam was endowed with divine breath, 
according to some gradually ; and when he was en- 
tirely permeated with this divine breath, he sneezed; 
whereupon God taught him to say: 'Praise be to 
God! may thy Master have mercy on thee, O 
Adam!’ ” 

An altogether different account is found in the 
“Kitab Ahwal al-Kiyamah,” edited by Wolff (“ Mu- 
hammadanische Eschatologie,” Leipsic, 1872). The 
first object created was a tree with four thousand 
branches—the tree of knowledge; the second, the 
light of Mohammed—a pearl in the shape of a pea- 
cock, which was placed onthe tree. Then God made 
the mirror of shame, placing it so that the peacock 
saw his reflected image; whereupon shame seized 
him and he prostrated himself five times before God. 
The light of Mohammed, too, blushed before God, 
and in consequence perspired. From the beads of | 
perspiration taken from various parts of the body 
were created the angels, the upperand lower thrones 
of God, the tablet of revelation or of decree, the pen, 
Paradise and Gehenna, sun, moon, and stars, the di- 
viding interval between heaven and earth, the Proph- 
ets, the Sages, the martyrs, the pious, the celestial 
and the terrestrial Ka‘bah, the Temple in Jerusalem, 
the places for the mosques, the Moslems—men and. 
women, the souls of the Jews, the Christians, the 
Magi, and, finally, the earth from east to west, and 
all that it contains. This apocalyptic account 1s 
comparatively late [but echoes rabbinical traditions 
concerning the light of the Messiah (Gen. R. i.), the 
33297 ND3, Paradise and Gehinnon (Pes. 54a); com- 
pare also Slavonic Enoch, xxv.—xxvi.—k.]. As 
to the theories of creation propounded in the various 
philosophical schools, see ARABIC PHILOSOPHY; 
ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LITERATURE; MOTEKALLA- 
MIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Mélanges, Paris, 1859; Maimonides, 
Moreh Nebukim, ed. Munk, passim; Dieterici, Ichwan Es- 
safa, Leipsic, 1896; Steiner, Die Mutaziliten, Leipsic, 1865; 
Houtsma, De Strijd over het Dogma, Leyden, 1875. 


E. G. H. 
CREATION, BOOK OF. Sce YEZIRAH, NEFER. 


CREATION, ERA OF. See Era. 


CREATURE: Alooserendering in the A. V. of: 
1. * Nefesh " (“a breathing thing " ; Gen. i. 20 et seg., 
ii. 19, ix. 10 et seq. ; Lev. xi. 46). 

2. “Beri’ah” (“creation”; R. V. better, “a new 
thing”; Num. xvi. 30). 
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3. “Hayyot” (“heavenly animals”; Ezek. i. 5 et 
seq., X. 15; Septuagint, (aor). 

In Apocryphal literature “creature” is the trans- 
lation of krisna or krícic (ANID or mana), and denotes 
either creation in general (Wisdom v. 17, xix. 6; 
Judith ix. 12, xvi. 14; III Macc. ii. 2) or mankind 
(Ecclus. [Sirach] xvi. 16; Wisdom xvi. 94). In rab- 
binical literature * beriyyot" is the regular term for 
fellow creatures or mankind (Abot i. 19, “Love the 
creatures”; 26. 11. 10, iii. 11; Ber. 19b, “Respect of 
the creatures”). Hence, also, Mark xvi. 15; Col. i. 
23; Rom. viii. 19; and I Peter ii. 18 (A. V. renders, 
incorrectly, *every human ordinance"; see Taylor, 
"Sayings of the Jewish Fathers," 2d ed., pp. 21, 
141). 

The phrase “a new creature,” in the sense of *re- 
generation," which occurs in II Cor. v. 17, and Gal. 
vi. 15, represents the rabbinical “beriyyah hada- 
shah.” See BAPTISM. 

E. G. H. K. 


CREED. Sec ARTICLES OF FAITH. 


CREEPING THINGS: A loose expression 
used in the A. V. as the equivalent of wn and pow. 
won (*remes" = creeping—that is, without, or 
with imperceptible, feet; applies to terrestrial and 
also to water animals. The R. V. more correctly 
translates it“ teemeth” in Gen. ix. 2; Lev. xx. 25, 
and “moveth” in Lev. xi. 44; Ps. lxix. 84; Gen. 
viii. 19. Generally, however, “remes” stands for 
"reptiles," possibly also for very small quadrupeds. 
In the Talmud “remes ” is used asa general name for 
worms infesting the intestines of man or beast (Nid- 
dah 21a), for which elsewhere the words vn (Ab. 
iii, 1) and n^? occur, But, according to Tos. to 
Niddah 28a, s.v. im, only the serpent was called 
the “creeping thing," nwona mn. 

yt» (“sherez,” Gen. vii. 21; Lev. v. 2; xi. 10, 29; 
Deut. xiv. 19) applies only to animals that swarm, 
whether terrestrial, such as the weasel, mouse, lizard 
(Lev. v. 29); aquatic (Lev. xi. 10; Gen. i. 2; compare 
Ex. vii. 28 [A. V. viii. 8]); or even winged (Lev. xi. 
30-93). The fundamental connotation of the verb 
and noun is undoubtedly the incalculably prolific 
multitudes of little animals which always appear 
introops or swarms. The R. V. therefore gives 
the translation “breed abundantly” (Gen. viii. 17, 
ix. 7; compare Ex. i. 7). 

In rabbinical Hebrew * sherez ” is the generic term 
for amphibious reptiles (Ab. Zarah 81b). The ety- 
mological implication of prolific increase is brought 
out in Ex. R. viii. 2; Lev. R. § 18 (the " 'akrab ? 
throws 60 young). Itisalso the ty picalterm for ritual 
and moral impurity, in the oft-recurring phrase Saye 
rra yt (“one takes the bath of purification while 
holding a sherez in his hand”), applied to one who 
would do penance without repentance (Yer. Ta‘an. 
ii. 65d, beginning). A distinction is made between 
YS pay (“land insect”), oy "t^ (“water reptile”), 
and my ‘w (“winged insect") (Pes. 24a). Maimon- 
ides (“ Yad, "Ma'akalot Asurot, ii. 12 et seq.) says: 
“Don yi are all animals that are not fishes but 
live in the water, such as leeches, sea-dogs. wpyn 
m man by “romes” = creepers upon the earth] are 
worms produced by the decomposition of other sub- 
stances, helminths; while ANA by pry [“ those that 


swarm on the earth"] are generated through copula- 
tion of the parent animals.” | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Archd- 
ologie, i. 74-87; Benzinger, Arch. p. 40; Hart, Animals of 
the Bible; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1858. j 
E. G. H. 


CREFELD. See KREFELD. 


CRÉHANGE, ALEXANDRE BEN BA- 
RUCH: French Hebraist; born at Etain, in the de- 
partment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 1791; died in Paris 
Jan. 7, 1872. He acted as secretary to the Hebrew 
United Charities (Comité de Bienfaisance Israélite), 
and devoted himself to the circulation of relig- 
ious works. He published: “ La Semaine Israélite, ou 
le Tseena Ourena Moderne, Entretiens de Josué Ha- 
dass avec sa Famille sur les Saintes Ecritures," after 
the Hebrew, 2 vols., Paris, 1846; a French translation 
of the Haggadah of Passover, 1847; “Des Droits et 
des Devoirs du Citoyen: Instruction Tirée de l His- 
toire Sainte.” 1848; “Tefillat ‘Adat Yeshurun,” 
prayers of the French Jews, in Hebrew and French, 
1850; “ Minhah Hadashah,” prayers of the Sephardic 
Jews, in Hebrew and French, 1855; an illustrated 
translation of the Psalms, 1858; “Edouard Mortara, 
ou l'Enfant Volé" (n.d.); festival prayers for the 
use of Franco-Spanish and Franco-Portuguese Jews, 
in Hebrew and French, 6 vols., 1861-63; and from 
1870 an almanac, * Annuaire Parisien." 


S. J. W. 


CREIZENACH, MICHAEL: German educa- 
tor and theologian; born in Mayence May 16, 1789; 
died in Frankfort-on-the-Main Aug. 5, 1842. Crei- 
zenach is one of the most typical representatives 
of the era of transition, 
following the epoch of 
Mendelssohn, whose 
chief aim was the re- 
generation of Judaism 
by the methods of Tal- 
mudic  dialecticism, 
which, as they imag- 
ined, would win over 
the Orthodox and yet 
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traditional way, devo- 
ting his whole time to 
Talmudic studies; and he was sixteen years old 
when he began to acquire the elements of sec- 
ular knowledge. This was during the French oc- 
cupation, when a liberal spirit, greeted enthu- 
siastically by both Jews and Christians, perme- 
ated the society of the ancient center of Catholic 
Germany. Hestudied mathematics with great zeal, 
and wrote text-books of the science. Through his 
influence a Jewish school was founded in Mayence, 
whose principal he was, at the same time giving 
private instruction. He was avery popular teacher, 
and counted many Christians among his pupils. —— 

In 1825 Creizenach was appointed teacher at the 
Philanthropin in Frankfort, where he found in I. M. 
Jost an enthusiastic coworker in pedagogic and 
reform endeavors. He held services regularly in 
the hall of the school, and introduced confirma- 
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tion exercises. His literary works were also devoted 
to the advocacy of Reform on the basis of rabbinical 
Judaism. With this object he wrote his “Shulhan 
‘Aruk,” in which he essayed to prove that the Tal- 
mud asa whole was untenable, but that a compro- 
mise with modern ideas could be effected in the 
same dialectical way in which the Rabbis had har- 
monized the Law with the exigencies of their time. 
In the later parts of his work, however, he aban- 
doned this view ; advocating a return to pure Mosa- 
ism, which a year after his death was more distinctly 
proclaimed as the program of the Frankfort Re- 
formverein, at the head of which was his son The- 
odor. In spite of his Reform tendencies, Creizenach 
was deeply interested in Hebrew literature, espe- 
cially in Hebrew fiction, and during the last two years 
of his life edited with his friend Jost the Hebrew 
periodical “ Zion.” 

Creizenach’s works are: “Versuch über die Pa- 


rallellentheorie,” Mayence, 1822; “ Lehrbuch der Dar- 


stellenden Geometrie," 7d. 1822; * Geist der Pharisá- 
ischen Lehre," a monthly, 7b. 1823-24; * Heshbon 
ha-Nefesh, oder Selbstprüfung des Israeliten Wüh- 
rend der Busstage," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1888; 
* Hinnuk li-Bene Mizwah, oder Stunden der Weihe 
für Israelitische Confirmanden,” 7. 1841; Ibn Ezra’s 
* Yesod Mora " (edited with a German translation), 
ib. 1840; “82 Thesen über den Talmud,” čb. 1881; 
“Lehrbuch der Technischen Geometrie," db. 1828; 
“Lehrbuch der Algebra," Stuttgart and Leipsic, 
1835. His chief work, mentioned above, is “Shulhan 
‘Arnk, oder Encyklopüdische Darstellung des Mo- 
saischen Gesetzes," etc., in 4 vols. : (1) “ Thariag, oder 
Inbegriff der Mosaischen Vorschriften nach Talmu- 
discher Interpretation,” 7b. 1883; (2) * Shurat ha-Din, 
Anweisung zur Regulirung des Israelitisch-Religió- 
sen Lebens," etc., 2b. 1837; (8) “Hizzuk ha-Torah, 
oder die Dringlich Gewordene Befestigung der Mosa- 
ischen Lehre,” ete., 7b. 1839; (4) “ Dorshe ha-Dorot, 
oder Entwickelungslehre des Mosaischen Ritualge- 
setzes," etc., 2b. 1840. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. M. Jost, Michael Creizenach, in Isidor 
Busch. Kalender und Jahrbuch für Israelitem auf das 
Jahr 5604, Vienna, 1848; idem, Neuere Gesch. der Isr. 


S. D. 


CREIZENACH, THEODOR: German poet 
and historian of literature; son of Michael Crei- 
zenach; born April 17, 1818, in Mayence; died Dec. 
6, 1977, àt Frankfort-on-the-Main. He studied 
classical antiquities in Giessen, Göttingen, and 
Heidelberg, and then lived for several years at Paris 
as tutor in the house of Aaron Anselm Rothschild. 
Upon his return from Paris in 1842 Creizenach be- 
came teacher in the Jewish Philanthropin at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and was one of the principal 
. founders of the Frankfort Jewish Reformverein; in 
1854, however, he abandoned the faith of his fathers 
and embraced Christianity. Creizenach was made 
teacher of the Frankfort municipal high school in 
1859, and appointed professor of history and litera- 
ture at the Frankfort gymnasium in 1868. 

In the literary world he attracted attention by 
such poetical productions as “ Dichtungen,” Frank- 
fort, 1889; and “ Gedichte," Frankfort, 1848; 2d ed., 
1851. Being familiar with the personality and life 
of Goethe in his relations to Frankfort, he edited and 


published Goethe's correspondence with Madame 
von Willemer, under the title ^Der Briefwechsel 
Zwischen Goethe und Marianne von Willemer," 2d 
ed., Stuttgart, 1878. In conjunction with O. Jüger 
he took charge of the new edition of Schlosser's 
“ Weltgeschichte,” 1870 et seg. ; and in conjunction 
with Otto Müller edited a weekly publication, * Das 
Frankfurter Museum." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adolph Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Män- 
ner und Frauen, xi 388, Leipsic, 1901; Meyers Konversa- 
tions- Lexikon. 


s. B. B. 


CREMATION.—Biblical Data: The act of 
burning thedead. Cremation was not the prevailing 
custom among the ancient Hebrews, as it wasamong 
other contemporary nations (sce J. Grimm, “ Kleine 
Schriften,” ii. 226). It was, however, not unknown 
to them, and was occasionally practised. The Pen- 
tateuch prescribes burning as the punishment in 
certain cases of unchastity (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9; 
Gen. xxxviii. 24). In Josh. vii. 15, 25, and perhaps 
I Kings xiii. 2, and II Kings xxiii. 20, the burning 
of the corpse is added to the death penalty. From 
this it may be concluded that the burning of the 
human body was looked upon with horror. In ex- 
ceptional circumstances—for instance, in the case of 
an epidemic—cremation may have been resorted to. 
This at least is inferred from Amos vi.10. From 
the unusual word there employed 7D, held to be 
a dialectic variant for 99w, many have concluded 
thatin Amos' time cremation was far from being re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the people, and the care 
that the body should be properly burned became a 
sacred duty, devolving upon the nearest of kin—in 
the passage quoted, upon the uncle or the mother’s - 
brother, who therefore was designated as the fp» 
(see Kimhi’s Com. ad loc., and his Dw iw "D, s.v. 
DID). 

However, the evidence in support of this conten- 
tion is very weak, tnb» probably meaning the mater- 
nal uncle without reference to an assumed obligation 
to direct the process of incinerating the bodies of his 
kinsfolk. Amos vi. 10 does not necessarily imply 
that the “bones of the dead” about to be removed 
from the house were burned. In a Karaite docu- 
ment by Jephet ben Ali (Felsenthal, in Kohut 
Memorial Volume, pp. 133 et seg.), HDA occurs as 
“maternal uncle." Ibn Ezra, ad loe., quotes Ibn 
Kuraish as authority for the meaning “maternal 
uncle,” saying thatitis unsupported; Abual-Walid, 
in “Kitab al-Usul," ed. Neubauer, p. 494, mentions 
this meaning. The passage in Jer. xxxiv. 5 has 
nothing to do with cremation. A. V. renders it “so 
shall they burn odors for thee,” a rendering accepted 
by Graf (* Der Prophet Jeremias," Leipsic, 1862) and 
Giesebrecht (“Der Prophet Jeremiah," in * Kurz. 
Hand-Comment. zum A. T.” Göttingen, 1894). Nor 
can I Sam. xxxi. 12 be interpreted to imply that 
the corpses of kings were cremated, and that this 
constituted one of the royal prerogatives. It is far 
more likely that in order to guard the bodies from 
insult on the part of the Philistines, the inhabitants 
of Jabesh-gilead burned them, and for this received 
praise. - 

To the author of Chronicles the cremation of royal 
remains appeared so offensive that he changed it 
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into a regular burial (I Chron, x. 12). He states 
the occurrences as follows: “And [they] laid him 
[King Asa] in the bed which was filled with sweet 
odors and divers kinds of spices prepared by the 
apothecaries’ art; and they made a very great burn- 
ing for him” (II Chron. xvi. 14). “ And his people 
made no burning for him [King Jehoram] like the 
burning of his fathers” (II Chron. xxi. 19). | 

The custom of making “a very great burning” at 

the funeral of great men continued for several cen- 
turies. The Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 11a) records that 
at the funeral of Rabban Gamaliel the Elder (c. 117 
c.E.) Aquilas, the proselyte, made “a very great 
burning.” 
——In Talmudic Literature: No mention is 
made of cremation in Talmudical literature. Both 
Oh. ii. 2, where the question is discussed whether 
the ashes of those who were burned are to be con- 
sidered clean or unclean, and Niddah 27b, where a 
similar question is raised in regard to a burned corpse, 
the skeleton of which has been preserved, refer to 
cases of accidental burning. The Tosafot Ta‘an. 
15b, s.v. PIM, and 16a, s.v. IDX, are of the opinion 
that the ashes strewn on the reading-desk and on the 
heads of all that attended the service on fast-days 
were those of burned human bones. But n5pp *5N 
does not signify the ashes of burned bodies, but the 
asbes of the hearth. Nor does the Talmud contain 
any suggestion that cremation was once practised 
by the ancient Hebrews. 

E. G. II. M. Sc. 
——In Modern Times: 'The question whether, 
from the point of view of Jewish law, cremation 
may be allowed, has been extensively discussed in 
modern times. It is generally agreed that there is 
no express law to be found in the Bible demanding 
the burial of the human body ; and though the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk (Yoreh De'ah, 362) contains the statement 
* Durial in the earth is a positive command," a posi- 
tion assumed also by Maimonides (*Sefer ha-Miz- 
wot," p. 261), this command is merely deduced from 
wiapn nap (“Thou shalt surely bury him”) in 
Deuteronomy (xxi. 23; compare Sanh. 46b). It 
seems uncertain whether it was ever a custom in 
early times to burn the bodies of kings and nobles. 
Referring to such a burning, the Mishnah (‘Ab. 
Zarah i. 8) says, “Every death which is accom- 
panied by burning is looked upon as idolatry "; and 
the fact that Saul’s body was burned (I Sam. xxxi. 
12) is said to have been the cause of the three years’ 
hunger at the time of David (Yeb. 78b; Rashi to II 
Sum. xxi. 1). Funeral pyres of costly clothes and 
other articles, to which reference is made (Tosef., 
ed. Zuckermandel, 119, 8, and parallels) in the case 
of Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, were also not un- 
known in Hasmonean times (Josephus, “ Ant.” xv. 
3,8 4). According to the Shulhan ‘Aruk (848, 1) 
this is expressly forbidden in the case of ordinary 
people. Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller even tries to 
prove that the cases of burning mentioned in the 
Dible are to be explained as *embalming." by means 
of which all but the bones was destroyed (Tosafot 
to Pesahim, iv. 9). | 

On the other hand, it has been asserted by some 
authorities that burial is merely a custom(* minhag"), 
and that no serious objection can be brought against 


cremation. In proof of this the following citation 
has been adduced from Midr. Wayasha' (Jellinek, 
“Bet ha-Midrash,” i. 87): “Isaac begged his father 
on Mount Moriah: ‘ Burn me completely, and bring 
my ashes to my mother that she place them in an 
urn in her own room, and that whenever she enters 
the room she may remember me with tears.’” The 
same idea is referred to in a number of liturgical 
pieces. It is further asserted that 73D sms aan 
can not be construed as opposed to some other form 
of disposing of the dead, since it simply means that 
a Jew should be careful so to dispose of the dead as 
to bring the body as quickly as possible into contact 
with mother earth. Many authorities went so far 
as to permit calcium to be strewn over the body in 
the grave, in order to hasten the process of decom- 
position (Solomon b. Adret, Responsum No. 369; 
Moses Isserles to Yoreh De‘ah, 363, 2). This cus- 
tom became general among the Portuguese Jews. 
On dogmatic grounds, it is further asserted, no op- 
position can be entertained against cremation (Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Teshubah, viii. 2, 3); and Joseph 
Albo (“‘Ikkarim,” iv. 80) criticizes Abraham ibn 
Daud and Nahmanides for opposing the practise. 
Some Italian cabalists were opposed to cremation 
on the ground that according to their system the soul 
was supposed to go from the house of the deceased 
to the grave and back again during the seven days 
following death “Il Vessillo Israelitico, "xxx. 105). 
Orthodox Jewish authorities have as à rule op- 
posed cremation on the ground that it is not in con- 
sonance with the spirit and traditions of Judaism. 
The Italian rabbinate made a declara- 


Recent tion in this sense (čb. xxiii. 12). Zadok 
Declara- Kahn, grand rabbi of France, has de- 
tions. cided that in the case of cremation the 


religious ceremony should precede in- 
cineration; that the rabbi should then retire and not 
be present during the act of cremation; and that the 
* Hashkabah" should be recited at the home. Her- 
man Adler, chief rabbi of Great Britain, considers 
cremation a violation of Jewish law and custom; 
but he permits the *Lewayah" at the burying of 
the remains (čb. xlii. 3894). The late haham of 
the Portuguese community in London, B. Artom, 
preached Nov. 7, 1874, a sermon on cremation, in 
which he asserted that it was opposed to the spirit 
and history of Judaism (“Jewish World,” June 15, 
1874; compare “Il Vessillo,” xxiv. 294, 927). This 
position was also maintained by J. Hildesheimer in 
Berlin, Kohen in Inowrazlaw, and others. But 
Moses Israel Tedeschi, rabbi of Triest, published a 
responsum in 1890 in which he not only tried to 
prove that cremation was not opposed to the spirit 
of Judaism, but asked that at his death his own 
body should be disposed of in this way (* Monats- 
schrift," 1890, pp. 149, 153). In 1895 the rabbis of 
Württemberg declared cremation contrary to Jewish 
law because that law, with rare exceptions, forbids 
us to mutilate a corpse (see “Rev. Et. Juives,” 
xxxii. 216). 

One of the foremost advocates of cremation was 
Rabbi A. Wiener of Oppeln, who not only contrib- 
uted articles to the * Flamme," but also became a 
member of the Gesellschaft für Feuerbestaltung. In 
1892 the Central Conference of American Rabbis re- 
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solved “that in case we should be invited to officiate 

as ministers of religion at the cremation of a de- 

parted coreligionist, we ought not to refuse on the 
plea that cremation is anti-Jewish or irreligious” 

(“Year Book,” 1892, p. 49). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Küchenmeister, Die Todtenbestaltungen der 
Bibel und die Feuerbestaltung, Stuttgart, 1898; Perles, Die 
Leichenverbrennuny in den Alten Bibelversionen, in Mo- 
natsschrift, xviii. 76; Hamburger, Realencyclopedie des 
Judenthums, iii., Supplement; jii. 98 et scq.; S. A. Weissmann, 
ownpn noa ^23 Sy, in Ha-Boker Or, 1877, ii., iii. ; El Edu- 
catore, xxii. 139, 292; Jl Vessillo Israclitico, xxx. 105, xliii. 
493; Rabmer, in Jüdisches Litteraturblatt, 18/9, p. 37 ; 1886, 
p. 32; 1887, pp. 127 et seq.: Die, Moderne Reform und die 
Todten Verbrennung, in Israótit. 1887, p. 861: Stórsel, in 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1894, Nos. 32, 33; Wiener, in ib. No. 38, 
and in Die Flamme, 1885, No. 19; Israel. Wochenschrift, 
1886, 1887; Elia Benamozegh, Ya‘ane ha-Esh, Leghorn, 1866 ; 
M. Klotz, in Bloch's Wochenschrift, 1901, No. 25, p. 423. 

A. G. 


CRÉMIEU: Town in the ancient province of 
Dauphiné, France, As early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury it hadanimportant Jewish community. Raoul 
de Gaucourt, governor of Dauphiné, renewed in 
1441 the privilegesof the Jews of that town for seven 
years in consideration of the sum of fifty florins, 
which the Jews Moses Dandéli of Crémieu and 
Aguinet Solomon of St. Symphorien were to collect 
from their coreligionists. The Jews of Crémieu re- 
fused to pay the sum, and emigrated in large num- 
bers. 'The dauphin Louis recalled them in 1449, and 
promised them that if they would reopen their bank- 
ing-houses he would exact of them in future only 
one ounce of fine silver, instead of the half-mark 
that they had formerly been taxed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prudhomme, Les Juifs en Dauphiné, p. 64. 


G. S. K. 


CREMIEU-FOA, ANDRÉ: An officer in the 
French cavalry; born in Paris Jan. 20, 1857; died 


at Porto Novo, North Africa, Nov., 1892. Cré- 
mieu-Foa early embraced the military career. The 


“Libre Parole," the organ of the anti-Semitic party, 
published in 1892 a series of articles on the prepon- 
derance of the Jewish element in the French army. 
Captain Crémieu-Foa, then garrisoned at Meaux, 
challenged the editor-in-chief of the * Libre Parole," 
Edouard Drumont; to a duel, and inflicted upon him 
a slight wound. Tbereupon, the signer of the arti- 
cles, M. de Lamase, challenged Crémieu-Foa, alleg- 
ing that the latter should have applied to him for 
satisfaction. 

After the encounter between Crémieu-Foa and M. 
de Lamase, in which four bullets were exchanged 
without either of the principals being hit (June, 
1892), Armand Mayer, one of the seconds of the Jew- 
ish officer, a comrade and coreligionist, was taken 
to task on the spot by the Marquis de Morés, one of 
the seconds of M. de Lamase, the marquis charging 
Mayer unjustly with having divulged the contents 
of the procés-verbal which had been drawn up at 
the conclusion of the first encounter, and which 
should have been kept secret. In the subsequent duel 
between Mayer and Morés, the former was killed. 
Crushed by this fatal issue, and exposed to still 
more violent insults on the part of the anti-Semitic 
press, Crémieu-Foa was about to issue more chal- 
lenges when M. de Freycinet, then minister of war, 
ordered him to Tunis to organize one of the two 
squadrons of Sudanese spahis destined for Daho- 
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mey, West Africa, which place was then in revolt 

against the French protectorate. In the ensuing 

expedition under the command of Colonel Dodds, 

Crémieu-Foa distinguished himself in several com- 

bats previous to the taking of Abomey, so that he 

was mentioned for bravery in the order of the day, 
and received in the presence of the troops the con- 
gratulations of the commander-in-chief. He died 
at Porto Novo, Nov., 1892, partly in consequence of 

a wound sustained while reconnoitering, and partly 

owing to an attack of tropical fever. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ernest Crémieu-Foa, La Campagne Anti- 
sémitique, Paris, 1892; Dr. Jean Bayol, in Le Journal, Nov. 
18, 1892; Arch. Isr. 1892. 

S. E. A. 


CRÉMIEUX (COLONY). Sce AGRICULTURAL 
COLONIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

CREMIEUX, GASTON: French socialist and 
writer; born at Nimes June 22, 1886; died at Mar- 
seilles Dec. 1, 1871. He entered upon an active 
career as attorney and counselor at law at Aix in 
1856, after having taken all the honors at the lyceum 
of Nimes; but after two years spent in a fruitless 
effort to acquire à remunerative practise, he re- 
turned to his native town, where his generosity in 
dealings with impecunious clients soon procured him 
the honorable appellation of * Avocat des Pauvres.” 

In the spring of 1862 Crémieux was admitted to 
the Marseilles bar, and then and there started upon 
an aggressive political and journalistic campaign 
against Napoleon III. and the centralizing and reac- 
tionary tendencies of his régime. Crémicux’s audi- 
ences consisted largely of working men, to whom 
he preached the most advanced political and eco- 
nomic theories of international socialism. The 
International Working Men's Association, estab- 
lished in London in 1864, found in him a tireless 
worker. Asa participant in an insurrection against 
the local authorities (Aug. 8, 1870), Crémieux was 
arrested and condemned to six months' imprison- 
ment; but he was subsequently freed by the revo- 
lution of Sept. 4, and was made procurator of the 
republic at Marseilles. His handsome, youthful ex- 
terior and the broad philanthropic range of his ideas 
made him one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
public life of southern France. 

At the outbreak of the Paris Commune, Crémieux 
declared himself for the rebellious Parisians and 
against Thiers and the Versailles government. On 
March 23 the insurrection in favor of communal 
home rule took the department of Bouches-du-Rhône 
by storm; and Crémieux was elected president of 
a provisory departmental administration. Radical 
though he was, he was firmly opposcd to extreme 
measures involving useless bloodshed; and he thus 
incurred the displeasure of his fellow revolutionists. 
On the twenty-cighth of the same month the depart- 
ment was put under a state of siege; and the Com- 
mune of Marseilles took a desperate step in arresting 
and threatening the lives of a number of prominent 
upholders of the reactionary government, On Apru 
4 the central government at Versailles sent Gen. 
Espivent de la Villeboisnet against the rebellious 
town, enjoining him to resort to the most energetic 
measures. By a heavy bombardment of the pre- 
fecture, the seat of the self-styled communal gov- 
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ernment, the commander of the Versailles troops 
compelled the insurrectionary leaders to surrender. 

A few days previous to the overthrow of the 
Commune at Marseilles, Crémieux had imperiled his 
own life by protecting the lives of the imprisoned 
friends of Thiers. The victors established a martial 
tribunal, whose sentences sent many hundreds to 
death or exile. Crémieux was arrested and court- 
martialed June 28, 1871. The trial was a mere for- 
mality of law, the court having decided beforehand 
upon capital punishment for all prominent offenders. 
Within a few minutes sentence of death was passed 
on Crémieux in spite of strenuous efforts on the part 
of friends, who testified to the extraordinary clem- 
ency and moderation of the defendant in his deal- 
ings with disarmed enemies. He received the ver- 
dict with perfect composure, and afterward met his 
death unflinchingly. Crémieux left a widow and 
four children, one child having died during his 
imprisonment in Aug., 1870. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, xiii.; Lissagaray, 
Histoire de la Commune, etc., Paris, 1878; The Times, Lon- 
don, Dec. 2, 1871. 


S. J. Fv. 


CREMIEUX, HANANEEL: French Hebraist 
and judge; born 1800; died 1878; son of Mordecai 
Crémieux. He was a Talmudic scholar, and was 
teacher of Hebrew to the Jewish children of Aix, 
besides often officiating in the capacity of shohet, 
mohel, and hazzan. In 1821 Crémieux entered upon 
what proved to be a successful business career, and 
later officiated for seventeen years as judge in the 
tribunal of commerce of Aix, Provence. In this 
capacity he was instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of the bankruptcy law which gave the assignee 
the right to institute legal proceedings against a 
corporation, the stockholders of which did not pay 
the amount of their shares, either in full or in part. 
Crémieux was one of the founders of the “ Archives 
Israélites,” and contributed to its columns, often 
anonymously. He was also a member of the con- 
sistory of Marseilles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Israélites, 1842, pp. 138, 140; 1878, 

pp. 140-142. 

s, A. R. 

CRÉMIEUX, HECTOR JONATHAN: 
French dramatist; born at Paris Nov. 10, 1828; died 
there in 1892; of the same family as Isaac Adolphe 
Crémieux. After a preparatory course of studies 
at the Lycée Bourbon he attended the Paris law 
school. In common with the majority of his 
fellow-students, he took an active part in the 
overthrow of the Orleanistic dynasty, and partici- 
pated in the turbulent politics of the second re- 
public. During the revolution of Feb., 1848, he 
secured a commission as lieutenant of the Garde 
Mobile. Though only twenty years ofage, he care- 
fully avoided committing himself to any extreme 
policy, and assumed a temporizing attitude, which 
he only abandoned shortly before the coup d'état of 
1851, to attach himself to theadministrative force of 
the usurper. 

The revolutionary excitement of 1848 and the róle 
played by Napoleon ITI. subsequent to the revolu- 
tion, suggested to Crémieux the idea of adapting 
the history of Lodovico Fiesco, from the German of 


Friedrich Schiller, for the French stage. In collab- 
oration with his brother Emile, he turned the sono- 
rous masterpiece of the German poet into a spectacu- 
lar tragedy of the * Hernani" type, in five acts and 
eight tableaux, full of stirring allusions to contem- 
poraneousevents. The emperor, solicitous to bestow 
political patronage upon those who had been daring 
enough to give him support in the risky affair of 
Dec. 2, rewarded Crémieux in 1852 with a clerk- 
ship in the Ministry of State; and this appointment, 
practically a sinecure, together with his first dra- 
matic success, enabled him to enter upon a literary 
career and to exploit the financial possibilities of the 
Parisian stage of the second empire. 

In spite of the never-wearying readiness of his pen, 
Crémieux could not hope to reap the whole harvest 
of success without assistance. During his whole 
career as a dramatic author he was perpetually col- 
laborating with one or another, following therein 
the example set by the most popular and prolific 
French dramatists of his age. With Léon Battu 
he produced the melodramatic “Elodie, ou le For- 
fait Nocturne" (1852); with Taine the younger, “La. 
Demoiselle en Loterie ”; with Dennery, “ Germaine,” 
a dramatization of Edmond About’s romance; with 
Woestyn and Bourget," La Voie Sacrée, ou les Etapes. 
de la Gloire”; with the Cogniard brothers, the fairy 
piece “Le Pied de Mouton.” Ludovic Halévy, 
Philippe Gille, Henri Bocage, and Ernest Blum are 
only a few of his other collaborators. He also 
wrote librettos for Leo Delibes, Hervé, and Offen- 
bach. | 

Crémieux's plays, written to suit the demand of 
the day and passing into oblivion with it, were pro- 
duced at the Odéon, the Bouffes-Parisiens, the Vari- 
étés, and the Théâtre Lyrique. He tried his hand at. 
every conceivable style of production in the dra- 
matic category : opera, proverb, tragedy, melodrama, 
comedy, vaudeville, etc. Larousse, without claim 
to completeness, gives a list of thirty-five of his 
plays. But theonly one which has retained its popu- 
larity is his libretto to Jacques Offenbach's * Orphée 
aux Enfers," a masterpiece of brilliant equivocation 
and mocking " blague" which has made the round of 
the stage of all countries and still firmly holds its 
position in the modern theatrical repertory. His col- 
laboration with Offenbach brought him once more 
prominently before the eyes of his imperial master, 
who in 1864 made him Knight of the Legion of 
Honor. His extraordinary diligence and his favor 
with the publie survived the empire and the first 
and second decades of the third republic. Crémieux 
committed suicide. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Dictionnaire, xvi. and Supplement ; 
Wells, The Modern French Drama, Boston, 1896 ; Arends, 
Gesch. der Französischen Btithnentliteratur, Leipsic, 1886. 
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CREMIEUX, ISAAC ADOLPHE: French 
statesman; born at Nimes April 22, 1796; died in 
Paris Feb. 9, 1880. He was educated at the Lycée 
Impérial, where he and a cousin were the only Jew- 
ish students. Crémieux was at that time an ardent 
admirer of Napoleon I., and it was he who, at 
the head of a deputation of the pupils of the Lycée, 
addressed the emperor in the court of the Tui- 
leries. For many years he remained faithful to 
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this idol of his youth, and was the adviser and 
friend of the proscribed Bonapartes. 
Crémieux was admitted to the bar at Nimes on 
attaining his majority (1817), and soon became 
famous. He was a brilliant orator 
As and a skilful advocate; combining 
Advocate. eloquence with a wide knowledge of 
the law, rare powers of assimilation, 
clearness, irony, and the faculty of inspiring others 
with his own enthusiasm. Many of the most 
important cases in the south of France were soon 
entrusted to him, the most famous being that of the 
notorious royalist bandit Trestaillon, whose convic- 
tion he obtained. 
This case made 
Crémieux's 
name as familiar 
in Paris as it 
was in the de- 
partment of the 
Gard: the young 
lawyer entered 
into relations 
with all the Lib- 
erals of Paris, 
and he thence- 
forth passed his 
yearly vacations 
in thatcity. His 
patriotism was 
shown in the 
famous case 
called “De la 
Marseillaise" 
(1819), when he 
was called upon 
to defend three 
young men ac- 
cused of having 
sung the hymn 
of the Revolu- 
tion. In spite of 
the  president's 
opposition, he 
dared to praise 
it, and recited 
the poem in par- 
aphrase, to let 
the jurymen 
pass judgment 


mieux tookan important part in securing the ac- 
quittal, through Mehemet-Ali, of the Jewish victims 
of the famous Damascus ritual murder 


Par- case (see Damascus AFFAIR). His 
ticipated return from the Orient was a series 
inthe of triumphs, the Jewsof Vienna being 
Damascus foremost in their demonstrations of 
Affair. gratitude. He was also reccived by 


Prince Metternich, the then chancellor 
of the Austrian empire. 

In 1842 the leaders of the opposition asked Cré- 
mieux to present himself for election in the arron- 
dissement of Chinon, to supplant Piscatory, the 
ministerial dep- 
uty from Indre 
et Loire. After 
a hard struggle 
he was elected, 
and during the 
last years of 
Louis Phil- 
ippe’s reign he 
achieved __ bril- 
liant successes, 
both as a lawyer 
and as a speaker. 
He was not only 
an able and dis- 
interested de- 
fender of jour. 
nalists and 
statesmen, but 
also the patron 
of all artists. At 
his reunions the 
most celebrated 
singers of the 
Opera and of the 
Théâtre des Ital- 
iens appeared; 
and on one occa- 
sion they were 
accompanied by 
Rossini, Meyer- 
beer, and Auber. 
Crémieux was 
one of the most 
brilliant orators 
of the “Cam- 
pagne des Ban- 


upon it. At the Isaac Adolphe Crémieux. quets,” which 
famous verse (After the painting by Count du Houy.) brought about 
* Amour sacré the revolution of 


de la patrie.” all the jurymen had risen, and the 
accused were acquitted. After the revolution 
of 1830 Crémieux removed from Nimes to Paris, 
where he bought Odillon Barrot’s practise at the 
Court of Cassation. This he retained for nearly 
seven years, and then resumed his private practise, 
ranking with the leading lawyers of Paris. 
Crémieux was successful in obtaining the aboli- 
tion of the humiliating oath known as the * More Ju- 
daico,” which every Jew had been forced to take on 
coming into court; and this made Crémieux the leader 
of his coreligionists, whose social status and interests 
he protected during his entire carcer. In 1840 Cré- 


Feb. 24, 1848; and his election as a member of 
the provisional government was due in a great 
measure to this fact. As minister of 
As justice he was instrumental in abol- 
Minister of ishing capital punishment for politi- 
Justice. cal offenses, the exposure of the con- 
demned to public curiosity, and the 
political oath. But the republic, of which he was 
so proud to have been one of the founders, came to 
an abrupt end. 
Crémieux has often been blamed, and he doubtless 
blamed himself, for advocating Louis Napoleon’s 
candidacy as president. He believed, however, in 
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the sincerity of the prince's expressions of repub- 
lican sentiments, and cherished the illusion that a 
nephew of Napoleon would sustain the republic in 
France, and redeem the *eighteenth of Brumaire.? 
Moreover he was strongly prejudiced against Gen- 
eral Cavaignac, who, after having refused, on the 
pretext of ill health, the portfolio of minister of war, 
offered to him by the provisional government, sud- 
denly became well enough to be the chief executive. 

Crémieux's illusions concerning the policy of 
Louis Napoleon soon vanished. Under date of Dec. 
15, 1848, he addressed a letter to the newly elected 


prince. in which he exhorted him to be a “standard 
for reconciliation and not of disillusionment," and to 
remain true to his republican principles. He never 

saw Napoleon again. On leaving the 


Open prisons of Mazas and Vincennes, to 
Letter to which the coup d'état of his former 
Louis friend had brought him, he retired 
Napoleon. from active politics and went back to 


his law practise, defending throughout 
France the newspapers that were persecuted, and 
the interests of all the proscribed republicans, among 
them Louis Blanc, Challemel-Lacour, Ledru Rollin, 
Pierre Leroux, and many others. 

To enumerate Crémieux's many and important 
cases would be impossible. Among his clients were 
the sultan and the viceroy of Egypt. He journeyed 
to Bucharest in the interests of the ALLIANCE 
ISRAÉLITE UNIVERSELLE, of which he had been 
one of the founders and of which he had become the 
president in 1863. Finally, in 1869, he had to give 
way to the voters of Paris, and, in spite of his sev- 
enty-three years, was compelled to take his seat in 
the Palais-Bourbon, to help overthrow the empire 
and again save his beloved France. But this time 
the task was impossible. The incapacity of the 
leaders and Bazaine’s treason lost the army. Gam- 
betta himself, formerly Crémieux’s secretary and 
now his colleague in the Government of National 
Defense, could not create a new army or capable 
generals. The five months of terrible anxiety, fol- 
lowed by the inglorious peace, prostrated Crémieux. 
He offered a part of his wealth to help pay the 
millions demanded by the Germans, but Thiers 
would not listen to the plan of a national subscrip- 
tion. Crémieux was made a life senator. He gave 
00,000 francs in aid of the victims of the flood at 
Toulouse, urged by the same sentiments that, in 
1860, had led him to address the following appeal 
to his coreligionists in behalf of the Christians of 
Lebanon: 


“ The Christians of the East are subjected to the most horrible 
persecution. Tortures, rape, assassination, pillage, burning, 
the murder of women, children, and old peo- 

Memorable ple, even mutilation of corpses—such is the 
Pro-Chris- picture presented by the whole region of the 
tian Appeal. Lebanon. Blood is shed; misery and famine 
are spreading among a dense population, 

whom Mohammedan fanaticism is destroying in a war even 
against the intention and forces of the Turkish government, and 
whose sole crime is that they worship the Christ. French Jews, 
let us be the first to come to the aid of our Christian brothers ; 
let us not await the results of diplomacy, Which is always so 
slow and which will regulate the future; let usalleviate present 
needs. Let a large subscription be begun to-day in Paris, and 
let a Jewish committee be organized to-morrow. Do not let us 
lose one day, one hour; let the signal for abundant relief be 
given in the midst of this Jewish assembly, gathered in this 
capital of civilization. This signal will be answered by our 


brethren in England, Germany, Belgium, Holland, andall Eu. 
rope; in the countries that recognize them as Citizens, and in 
those that still refuse them this noble title. You, also, Jews of 
the American countries where religious liberty is triumphant, 
you Will help the Catholics of Asia, who are so cruelly oppressed 
by superstition. Let the rich Jew bring his large offering, and 
the poor Jew his pious obolus. Buta still greater thought shall 
rise from this first impulse. Who knows? Perhaps God, who 
rules over all, has permitted these catastrophes in order to give 
a solemn occasion to all the cults to aid one another, for mutual 
defense against the furious hatreds, the daughters of supersti- 
tion and barbarity. A permanent committee in every country, 
with eyes open for all the victims of fanaticism, without dis- 
tinction of religion, must be created and supported. The mis- 
fortunes that fall a this 1 moment upon so many innocent victims 


use the symp: y suggest the thought of a 


ture protection against this scourge, which our century repudi- 
ates with horror—religious persecution.” 

Crémieux's entire life is a proof of the nobility of 
his character. In 1832 he heard that his father, on 
leaving the prison in 1796, had found his business 
destroyed, and had been compelled to compromise 
with his creditors. Crémieux did not 
rest until he had found all these cred- 
itors or their heirs; and he returned 
to them not only the principal, which 
most of them had forgotten, but also the accumu- 
lated interest for thirty-six years. Thereupon he 
sought and easily obtained the rehabilitation of his 
father's name. He never sacrificed any of his con- 
victions to his personal interests, and did not hesitate 
to antagonize the powerful influence of the Roths- 
childs in advocating, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the acquisition of the railroads by the government. 

Always ready to aid his coreligionists, Crémieux 
never forgave them a mean action. Thus, he refused 
to aid Deutz, the despicable accuser of the Duchess 
of Berry, who appealed to him as being a Jew. On 
Jan. 80, 1880, Crémieux lost his wife, who, since 
1824, had been his constant companion and helper. 
Both had frequently said that neither could live 
without the other, and Crémieux's death occurred 
ten days after that of his wife. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie ; Meyers Konver- 
sations-Lexikon ; Breckuaus, Konversations-Levikon. 
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CREMIEUX, MORDECAI BEN ABRA- 
HAM: Rabbi at Aix, Provence; born at Carpen- 
tras in 1749; died May 22, 1825. He was the au- 
thor of * Ma'amar Mordekai " (Treatise of Mordecai), 
a commentary on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, in two parts, Leghorn, 1784. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Milhaud, in Archives Israélites, 1849, pp. 
11, 186; and 1840, p. 3874; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yis- 
racl, p. 241; Allg. Zeit, ‘des Jud, 1840, p. 4113; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, ii. 42; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 1657. 


S. i A. R. 


CREMIEUX or CREMIEU, MOSES BEN 
SOLOMON: Scholar; born at Carpentras, France, 
in 1766; died May 4, 1887. He was a nephew and 
son-in-law of Mordecai Crémieux. In 1790 he re- 
moved to Aix, in Provence. Here he established a 
Hebrew printing-office, from which he issued (1829- 
1885) a corrected edition of the prayer-book used in 
the four French communities of Avignon, Carpen- 
tras, L’Isle, and Cavaillon, together with a com- 
mentary thereon, under the title “Ho’il Mosheh 
Be’er” (Moses Began to Explain). He also published 
(1838-86) notes on Ibn Ezra’s commentaries on Gen- 
esis, Exodus, Leviticus, the Five Scrolls, Proverbs, 
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and Job. The former work is of greater intrinsic 
value than the latter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Crémieux, in Arch. Isr. i. 372, 418: Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 263. 
L. G. A. R. 


CREMONA: Italian city in the plain of Lom- 


bardy; capital of the province of Cremona. The 
beginnings of the Jewish community in this city 
appear to date back to the middle of the twelfth 
century, but the first authentic notice is of the year 
1420, when the decurions of the city renewed some 
earlier privileges of the Jews. They lived in the Via 


Giudecca (now Via Zuecca), where there was a large 


synagogue, and in a few contiguous streets; and 
they had a cemetery in the vicinity, designated 
to-day as “S. Maria di Bethlem No. 2174." In 1456 
Francesco Sforza took them under his protection 
because of their fidelity to the state. In 1466-68 
they were so numerous that the citizens petitioned 
Princess Bianca Maria Visconti not to admit any 
more Jews. The treatment received by the Jews in 
theterritory of Milan was generally just. Their chief 
occupations seem to have been in commerce, bank- 
ing, and agriculture. They fared ill, however, un- 
der Spanish rule. Charles V. permitted the preach- 
ing friars to excite the populace against the Jews; 
but this permission was rescinded in 1541 by Guido 
Ascanio Sforza, chamberlain of Pope Paul III. 

The first considerable disturbance in the ghetto of 
Cremona occurred when steps were taken to enforce 
the bull of Pope Julius III. ordering all Talmudic 
works to be burned (1553), It was in 1559 that the 
inquisitor-general of the city ordered the Jews to 
deliver to the Inquisition all their copies of the Tal- 
mud. Some of them obeyed; but deputies of the 
various congregations protested in a memorial, and 
the governor of Milan intervened in their favor. 
The Inquisition, however, remained obdurate, and 
the Dominicans came to its aid. One of these, 
Hieronymus of Vercelli, was a vicar acting as assist- 
ant to the inquisitor-general of Cremona; the other, 
Sixtus of Siena, was an apostate well known to the 
Jews from his previous fanatical preaching against 
them in various parts of Italy. Asa result of their 
agitations, a censorship commission was organized, 
to which were appointed Vettoria Eliano, another 
convert, and a Jew named Joshua dei Cantori. The 
last-named had lived in a feud with Joseph Otto- 
lenghi, a scholar who had opened a school in Cre- 
mona, had edited many Hebrew works, and had 
helped to make Cremona a center of Talmud learn- 
ing. Joshua was ready to avenge himself on Otto- 
lenghi and his friends by joining the Dominicans in 
their denunciations, and the commission gave a de- 
cision against the Talmud and rabbinical works. 
These proceedings finally wore out the patience of 
the governor; he yielded, gave orders that the Tal- 
mud should be burned, and ordered Spanish soldiers 
to aid in searching Jewish houses and the printing 
establishment for the proscribed works. In April 
or May, 1559, between 10,000 and 12,000 books were 
publicly burned. Seven years later, in 1566, Hebrew 
books were again seized, but were immediately re- 
stored by the Senate. When Pius V. ordered the 
Jews to wear the badge, and forbade the lending of 
money on interest, Cardinal Borromeo extended the 


application of these measures to all the Jews of 
Lombardy. In 1582 a Christian, having murdered a 
Jew, was punished on complaint of the community; 
whereupon the Christian citizens of Cremona sent 
a deputation to Philip II. requesting the expulsion 
ofallJews. When the Bishop of Cremona was ele- 
vated to the papacy in 1590 as Gregory XIV., the 
Jews were in danger of being plundered, and dared 
not leave their houses for several days. 

On receiving the deputation from the citizens of 
Cremona, Philip II. ordered à census of the Jews, 


and in 1592 their expulsion. But this order was 
not carried into effect by WVolasco, the governor 


of Milan; on the contrary, he lent his aid to Samuel 
Coen of Alessandria when the latter offered to carry 
a petition to Madrid. Coen succeeded in persuading 
the king to withdraw the order. The inhabitants of 
Cremona and Padua, however, offered considerable 
sums of money to Philip as an inducement to expel 
the Jews, and, advised thereto by his 
Expulsion confessor, he acceded to their wishes. 
1597. . At the same time the Jews were ac- 
cused of fraud in regard to the taxes, 
and were thereby deprived of the protection of the 
state. When the order of expulsion arrived, in 
1590, the Jews were unable to leave because of 
the war in Lombardy between the French and the 
Spaniards, and the governor permitted them to stay 
until 1597. A new decree was then obtained from the 
king, ordering an immediate expulsion, and Volasco 
was forced to obey it. He tried to soften the lot of the 
unfortunate Jews by advising a gradual emigration, 
and by aiding and supporting them with money; 
he also, hearing that the fugitives were being mo- 
lested and annoyed, strictly forbade any ill treatment 
or plundering. Only two families were allowed to 
remain until the trial in connection with the taxes 
was finished, and then, after a decision had been 
given in their favor, these too left. The fugitives 
went to Mantua, Modena, Monticelli, Reggio, Verona, 
and Padua. No Jews have lived in Cremona since 
that time. 

In 1588 the community of Cremona numbered 456 
persons. It was well organized, and is known to 
have supported (1550) a school of the Talmud, under 
the direction of R. Joseph Ottling. There were a 
* Bet El,” the by-laws of which, dated Nov. 26, 1582, 
are still extant (* Ha-Asif," iii. 220), and a charitable 
society, Honen Dal, whose constitution dates from 
1591, when the community was already threatened 
with danger. The reputation of the community 
extended beyond its borders. The consent of the 
rabbis of Cremona was obtained on the occasion of the 
proceedings against Azariah dei Rossi’s “ Me’or 'Ena- 
yim" (see * Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxiii. 56). The com- 
munity was always ready to render aid to the perse- 
cuted, as in the case of the Maranos of Pesaro (20, 
xx, 70); and when the communities of Italy sent a 
deputation to Rome to protest against the burning 
of Hebrew books, that of Cremona was the leader 
of the movement. 

For many years there was a Hebrew printing es- 
tablishment at Cremona, and when the publication 
of certain works was interfered with in other places, 
Cremona shared with Mantua the work of comple- 
ting them. For example, the “Ziyyuni,” one thou- 
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sand copies of which had been in course of publica- 
tion and had been burned during the Milan troubles 
of 1559, was brought out in 1560. In 1556-61 and 
1565-67 Vincenzo Conti published here in excellent 
form several important Hebrew works—the Psalms 
in 1561, the Pentateuch and the Megillah in 1566 (?). 
The device of the publisher shows Hercules with the 


hydra and the motto “Superavit ac virtus.” Several 
M | 


other books were subsequently printed at Cremona 
(for instance, by Christopher Draconi, 1576); the edi- 
tions were often very large, 2,000 copies of the Zohar 
being issued in 1559-60. The Jews regarded their 
works as safe from the Inquisition in the territory 
of Milan. 

The earliest known rabbi of Cremona was Mena- 
hem Immanuel b. Abraham Raphael Coen Rapa 
Porto (1519). Then followed: Joseph Ottling (Otto- 

lenghi [?]; 1555); Eliezer b. Elia Ash- 

Rabbis of kenazi; Abraham b. Abraham Basola ; 

Cremona. Isaac b. Gershom Gentili; Abraham 
b. Kalonymus Pescarolo; Raphael b. 

Isaiah dell Piatelli; Moses Menahem Coen Rafa 
Porto: Abab b. Elia Zarfati; Joshua Samvil ben 
Jekuthiel; David Aaron Norlenghi (1596); Nathan 
da Cremona ; Joshua and Jacob b. Elhanan Heilbronn 
(wad), born in Cremona ; Abraham Menahem Coen 
Porto, who worked as corrector at Cremona in 1574. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alessandria, in JEW. ENCYC. i. 340; a “ pin- 
kes ’’ of Cremona, and the statutes of the societies mentioned, 
in Cod. Montefiore College, No. 94 (see Jew. Quart. Rev. xiv. 
178) ; Joseph ha-kohen, ‘Emek ha-Bakah; Cremona Illus- 
trata, Milan, 1865; A. Pesaro,Ceantsull ev-Comunitd Israel. 
di Cremona, in Vess. Isr. 1882, xxx. 302, 839, 366; xxxi. 4; Is. 
Bianchi, Sulle Tipografie Ebraiche di Cremona del Sec. 
tvi. Cremona, 1807; G. B. de Rossi, Annali Ebreo-Tipo- 
grafici di Cremona, Parma, 1808; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 8097; Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, s.v. 

G. I. E.—G. J. 


CRESCAS, ABIATHARIBN, HA-KOHEN: 
Physician in ordinary to King Juan II. of Aragon 
(1458-79); skilful oculist and learned astrologer. In 
Sept., 1468, he freed the king, who was seventy years 
of age, from a double cataract of the eyes, which 
had caused his total blindness. Abiathar preached 
the memorial sermon at the funeral service held by 
the Jewish community of Cervera upon the death 
of Juan II. (Jan., 1479). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zurita, Anales de Aragon, book xix., ch. 14. 


G. M. K. 


CRESCAS, ASTRUC DON: Provencal schol- 
ar; lived probably at Perpignan, in the fourteenth 
century. Samuel, son of Solomon Shalom of Per- 
pignan (compare Azulai, *Shem ha-Gedolim," p. 
188), consulted Crescas on a halakic question in a 
complicated case of marriage. Both Samuel's in- 
quiry and Crescas’ answer are still extant in manu- 


script. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 884, 8. 
G. I. BR. 


CRESCAS, HASDAI BEN ABRAHAM (or 
BEN JUDAH; misreading of DINAN [3 NDN 
wpwrp): Religious philosopher; born in Barcelona, 
Spain, 1840; died 1410. He was of an illustrious and 
learned family, in “Kore ha-Dorot” falsely designa- 
ted as of the family ‘wy (the abbreviation of by 
NIMM mv D235U5, found at the end of the geneal- 
ogy in his own preface to his great work). He 
was a disciple of the Talmudist and philosopher 


Nissim BEN REUBEN (RaN), and, following in the 
footsteps of both his ancestors and his teacher, he 
became a Talmudic authority and a philosopher of 
great originality (Joël, “Don Chasdai Creskas," p. 
18, note 2, Breslau, 1866), important in the history 
of modern thought for his deep influence on 
SPINOZA. While he did not occupy an official 
position as rabbi, he seems to have been active as 
a teacher. Among his fellow students and friends, 
Isaac ben Sheshet (RIBaSH), famous for his responsa, 
takes precedence. Arno is the best known of his 
pupils, but at least two others have won recogni- 
tion—R. Mattathias of Saragossa (see * Ho-Haluz," 
vii. 94), and R. Zechariah ha-Levi, the translator of 
Al-Ghazzali's * Refutation of the Philosophers” (see 
Steinschneider, in * Ozar ha-Nehmad,” ii. 231). Cres- 
cas wasaman of means. Assuch he wasappointed 
sole executor of the will of his uncle Vitalis (Hay- 
yim) Azday by the King and the Queen of Aragon in 
1393 (Jacobs, “Sources of Spanish-Jewish History,” 
pp. 184-187). Still, though enjoying the high es- 
teem even of prominent non-Jews, he did not escape 
the common fate of his coreligionists. Imprisoned 
upon a false accusation in 1378, he suffered personal 
indignities because he was a Jew (Gritz, * Gesch.? 
viii., ch. 4). His only son died in 1391, a martyr for 
his faith (see Crescas’ pathetic words in Wiener's 
edition of “Shebet Yehudah," Appendix), during 
the persecutions of that period. Nevertheless he 
kept his *eyes turned to the Father in heaven." 
How deep his faith was is shown by the circum- 
stance that, notwithstanding this bereavement, his 
mental powers were unbroken; for the works that 
have made him immortal are all posterior to that 
terrible year. Another episode of his life worthy 
of note is connected with the appearance of the 
pseudo-Messiah of Cisneros, one of whose adherents 
he became. In 1401-02 he visited Joseph Orabuena 
at Pamplona at the request of the King of Navarre, 
who paid the expenses of his journey to various Na- 
varrese towns (Jacobs, /.e. Nos. 1570, 1574). He was 
at that time described as “ Rab of Saragossa.” 

Of his writings three have become known: (1) 
His letter to the congregations of Avignon, pub- 
lished as an appendix to Wiencr’s edition of *She- 
bet Yehudah” (see above), in which he relates the 
incidents of the persecution of 1391. (2) An exposi- 
tion and refutation of the main doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. This “tratado” was written in Spanish in 
1398. The Spanish original is no longer extant; 
buf a Hebrew translation by Joseph ibn Shem-Tob, 
with the title pasun “py bina (“Refutation of 
the Cardinal Principles of the Christians”), has been 
preserved. The work was composed at the solici- 
tation of Spanish noblemen (Gritz, “ Gesch.” viii. 
411, note 2), and this explains the' use of the vernac- 
ular. Crescas’ object in writing what is virtually 
an apologetic treatise on Judaism was to present the 
reasons which held the Jews fast to their ancestral 
faith. He does this in a dispassionate, dignified 
manner, by contrasting the reasonableness of Jew- 
ish doctrines with the unintelligible perplexities of 
the Christian dogma. Crescas may also have had 
in mind, while thus defending Judaism, the many 
apostates who tried to demonstrate the genuine- 
ness of their Christian convictions by attacking 
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their native religion. He was a lifelong combatant 
in the ranks of those who would expose the false- 
hoods of these apostates. 

His main contribution to literature is (3) a work 
entitled “Or Adonai” (Light of the Lord). In it he 
develops his philosophy and proves himself master 
in the realm of thought. He had intended this work 
for the first part of a complete presentation of the 
contents of Judaism. It was to be followed by a 
second, to be known as the *Ner Adonai” (Lamp 
of the Lord) in which he desired to treat of 
duties and ceremonies. But this second part was 
never written. He doubtless had in mind the ex- 
- ample of Maimonides. The Or Adonai,” asa phil- 
osophical treatment of Jewish dogma, corresponds 
to Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim”; the * Ner Ado- 
nai” was to have been written on the lines of Mai- 
monides’ “ Yad ha-Hazakah.” 

Crescas’ * Or Adonai,” notwithstanding its signal 
merit as the production of an independent and orig- 
inal thinker, met with scant attention. "The much 
less meritorious elaboration of his pupil Albo (the 
“Ikkarim ”) found its way into the 
libraries and minds of innumerable 
readers, and was republished time and 
again, though its strong points are 
mostly purloined from Crescas; but the master and 
teacher suffered from neglect and even eclipse. 
(Munk, in his * Mélanges," forgets to mention him.) 
Only the haggadic commentaries which, always 
strikingly clear, embroider occasionally the text of 
his rigid speculations, were frequently quoted in 
“En Ya‘akob,” by Jacobibn Habib, who character- 
izes them as “sweeter than honey.” “Or Adonai” is 
found in manuscript in almost every extensive He- 
brew collection, but the editions have been few and 
faulty. The first print is that edited at Ferrara in 
1556, which edition is disfigured by intolerable care- 
lessness. Other editions are the Johannisberg quarto 
and the Vienna (1860) octavo. Both have added to 
the old mistakes a considerable number of new ones 
(Philipp Bloch, “ Die Willensfreiheit von Chasdai 
Kreskas,” pp. ii., ili., Munich, 1879). 

Neither the style of the author nor the inherent 
difficulties of the subject are sufficient to explain 
this lack of interest in the work. His vocabulary is 
precise, and the presentation concise. The book 
offers no insurmountable difficulties for earnest stu- 
dents. "The matter is attractive enough, and not be- 
side the range of the philosophical interests of the 
Jews. And yet those who read and commentated 
Maimonides and Albo passed Crescas by. It is the 
position taken by the author, the boldness with which 
he strikes at the very roots of the Maimonidean- 
Aristotelian thesis, that produced this indifference. 
In this he failed of the sympathy even of such as 
were glad to honor him as “ the Hasid " (Joel, é.c. p. 2), 
Characteristic of the attitude and feeling of the more 
numerous class which idolized Aristotle as repre- 
sented by Maimonides, are the words of Shem-Tob in 
his commentary to part ii. of the “Moreh Nebukim ”: 
“ Perverted fool” and “ without comprehension ” are 
among the words employed, and he characterizes 
Hasdai’s objection to Aristotle as “impudent [mrn] 
nonsense” (Joël, l.e. p..2, note 1). In other words, 
Crescas met the fate always iu store for the icono- 


The («Or 
Adonai.” 


clast. Among the Arab philosophers Al-Ghazzali’s 
experience is similar. 

Crescas’ avowed purpose was to liberate Judaism 
from the bondage of Aristotelianism, which, through 

Maimonides, influenced by Ibn Sina, 

Object of and Gersonides (Ralbag), influenced by 

the Work. Ibn Roshd (AVERROES) threatened to 

blur the distinctness of the Jewish 
faith, reducing the doctrinal contents of Judaism toa 
surrogate of Aristotelian concepts. Abu-Hamid al- 
Ghazzali wrote the *'Tehafat al-Falasifa" (Destruc- 
tion of the Philosophers; see Munk, “Mélanges,” 
pp. 878 et seq.) with a like aim — namely, to de- 
fend orthodox belief as far as it was menaced first 
by the doctrines of the philosophers which teach 
that matter is eternal and indestructible, that the 
world is indestructible and permanent, and that God 
is merely a demiurge, and further by their efforts at 
demonstrating God's existence, their inability to dis- 
prove the possibility of dualism, and their denial of 
God's attributes. 

Crescas makes no concealment of his purpose to 
vindieate orthodoxy against the liberalism of Mai- 
monides and Gersonides. Of these two the former 
especially had endeavored to harmonize revelation 
and faith with philosophy. While, in those instances 
where this harmony could not be established, Mai- 
monides refused to follow Aristotle to the exclusion 
of Moses, his successors seemed bent upon the oppo- 
site course. For them Aristotle was infallible. His 
concepts of God’s providence, of creation, matter, 
and immortality were theirs. They had often enough 
been attacked by orthodoxy, but excommunications 
and invectives were then, as always, powerless to 
suppress thought. Crescas met them as a philoso- 
pher who recognized the right of philosophical 
speculation. He did not agree with those Christian 
and Mohammedan theologians who in their specula- 
tions were advocates of a twofold truth—one for 
the theologian and the other for the philosopher, the 
former not cognizable by natural man, because su- 
pernatural and irrational, the latter open to the intel- 
ligence of natural man (compare ‘Isaac ALBALAG’S 
pyn ty, “philosophical,” as opposed to “ND 
monn, “ theological”). 

Well versed in philosophical literature, Crescas 
then proceeds to show that Aristotle is far from 
infallible. He is, asthe Jewish anti-Aristotelian, 
of one intention with Giordano Bruno, and the 
precursor of Spinoza. He deplores that Maimon- 
ides, whose scholarship and honesty he admires, 
should have made of the fragile theses of Greek phi- 
losophy props for Jewish doctrine, saying that the 
example proved pernicious for his imitators. He 
believes it is high time to probe the proofs of “the 
Greek [Aristotle] who darkens the eyes of Israel 
in these days.” This is his task. After having 
shown the untenability of the Aristotelian proposi- 
tions, he would “establish the roots and the corner- 
stones upon which the Torah [= Jewish religion] is 
propped, and the pivots upon which it turns " (Pref- 
ace). He does not denounce heretics, but exposes 
the weakness of the ground on which rest what he 
considers to be heterodox views. He desires to 
set forth the contents of Judaism and the limitations 
in respect to them of the scope of philosophy. 
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His book comprises four main divisions (“ma’- 
amar”), subdivided into “Kelalim” and chapters 
(* perakim ”): the first treating of the foundation of 
all belief—the existence of God; the second, of the 
fundamental doctrines of the faith; the third, of other 
doctrines which, though not fundamental, are bind- 
ing on every adherent of Judaism; the fourth, of 
doctrines which, though traditional, are without 
obligatory character, and which are open to philo- 
sophical construction. : 

The first main division opens with a thorough crit- 
icism of the twenty-five (twenty-six) Aristotelian 
propositions (“hakdamot”) which Maimonides ac- 
-cepts as axiomatic, and out of which he constructs 
his idea of God. In the first section he presents all 
the demonstrations for these theorems, especially 
those adduced by Tabrizi; in the second, he shows 
the inadequacy of these ontological and physical 
propositions, and thus demolishes Maimonides’ 
proofs for his God-concept.  Crescas, admitting 
that the existence of a first cause is susceptible of 

philosophic proof, but only by con- 

The First tingence (he rejects the Aristotelian 

Cause. assumption that an endless chain of 
causes is unthinkable; t.e., the first 
cause of all that is must be regarded as existent), 
holds philosophy to be incompetent to prove God's 
absolute unity, as does Ghazzali. The first cause 
may be philosophically construed to be simple, 
for if it were composite another would have to 
be assumed for the compounding. Still this 
would not necessitate the positing of God's unity. 
Other deities might with other functions still 
be in existence, even if our God were thought 
to be omnipotent. "Therefore revelation alone is 
competent to establish God's unity. Without the 
“Shema‘ Yisrael,” philosophy fails to be a trusty 
guide. He introduces a new element into his God- 
idea. His predecessors contended that God’s high- 
est happiness—the divine essence, in fact—was His 
knowledge. He rejects this as inadequate, and 
posits instead God’s love, always intent upon com- 
municating itself and doing good. He argues 
against Maimonides for the admissibility of divine 
attributes. From the human subjective point of 
view, attributes may appear to posit differences in 
God; but this does not mean that they do so in God 
objectively. In Him, in the Absolutely Good, they 
merge as identical unity; predicates, especially of 
-only logical or conceptual significance, are incom- 
petent to cause real multiplicity or composition. 

In the second division he enumerates those six 
fundamental doctrines as presupposed by revealed 
faith, without which Judaism would fall: God’s 
-omniscience, providence, and omnipotence; the be- 
lief in prophecy, freedom of the will, and that the 
world was created for a purpose. God’s omniscience 
embraces all the innumerable individual beings; He 
has knowledge of what isas yet not inexistence; He 
knows what of all possibilities will happen, though 
thereby the nature of the possibleisnotaltered. God’s 
knowledge is different from that of man: inferences 


from one to the other are not valid. (Here he sides 


with Maimonidesagainst Gersonides.) God’s provi- 
dence embraces directly and indirectly all species 
and individuals. It rewards and punishes, espe- 


cially in the hereafter.  Crescas rejects the theories 
of Maimonides and Gersonides on this point. Love, 
not knowledge (intellectual), is the bond between 
Godandman. From God's love proceeds only what 
is good, and punishment is also inherently good. 
God’s omnipotence is not merely infinite in time, but 
also in intensity. Revelation, and it alone (“creatio 
ex nihilo"), makes it clear. Natural law is no limi- 
tation for God, but whatever is irrational proves 
neither God's omnipotence nor His lack of power; 
that is, God acts reasonably. Prophecy is the high- 
est degree of human mentality. Maimonides makes 
it dependent upon certain conditions. While Cres- 
eas admits this, he differs from Maimonides in that 
he will not admit the refusal of the prophetic gift 
when these conditions are fulfilled. Connection and 
communion with God are not brought about by 
knowledge, but by love and reverence, leading us 
to Him if we keep His commandments. Very ex- 
tensive is his presentation of the freedom of the 
wil. Heinclines toward its rejection; atall events, 
to its limitation. The law of causality is so all- 
pervasive that human conduct can not withdraw 
itself from its operations. Moreover, God's omnis- 
cience anticipates our resolutions. But the Torah 
teaches the freedom of choice and presupposes our 
self-determination. Thus he concludes that the hu- 
man willis free in certain respects, but determined in 
others. Will operates as a free agent when consid- 
ered alone, but when regarded in relation to the re- 
mote cause, it acts by necessity; or, will operates 
in freedom, both per se and in regard to the provo- 
king cause, but is bound if analyzed with reference 
to the divine omniscience. Man feels himself free; 
therefore he is responsible and must be rewarded 
or punished. The accompanying sentiment (readi- 
ness or disinclination to act) makes the deed our own. 
In the sixth section of this division, Crescas dis- 
plays characteristic originality. Mai- 

The monides rejected as futile and unwar- 
Purpose of ranted all inquiry into the ultimate 
the World. purpose of the world. Crescas posits 
such an ultimate purpose and assumes 

it to be the happiness of the soul. In this life the 
soul is intently striving after union with the divine; 
the laws of the Torah help to realize this, the soul's, 
never quiescent yearning. After death, the soul 
will enter upon greater possibilities of love, in the 
higher existence. Former thinkers made immor- 
tality depend on knowledge. This is contrary to 
the teachings of religion, and also utterly unreason- 
able. Love brings about the soul's happiness of 
eternal duration in the hereafter and the commu- 
nion with God thereupon ensuing. “The soul is 
the form and essence of man, a subtle spiritual sub- 
stance, capacitated for knowledge, but in its sub- 
stance not yet cognizant.” By this definition he es- 
tablishes the soul's independence of knowledge. 
Knowledge does not producethesoul Man’s high- 
est perfection is not attained through knowledge, but 
principally through love, the tendency to, and long- 
ing for, the fountainhead of all good. Man’s last 


purpose, his highest good, is lowe, manifested in obe- 


dience to God’s laws. God’s highest purpose is to 
make man participate in the eternal bliss to come. 
The third main division devotes much attention to 
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the theories concerning CREATION. Whatever the- 
ory, however, be accepted, the belief in miracles and 
revelation is not affected. Religious tradition is so 
preponderatingly in favor of the assumption that 
the world and matter are created, and Gersonides’ 
counter-reasoning is so inconclusive, that Crescas re- 
gards the denial of creation as heterodox. Immor- 
tality, punishment, reward, resurrection (a miracle, 
but not irrational), the irrevocability and eternal ob- 
ligation of the Law, the belief in urimand thummim 
and Messianic redemption, are the other tenets 
treated as doctrines which should be accepted, but 
which are not, strictly speaking, basic. 

In the fourth division thirteen opinions are enu- 
merated as open to speculative decision, among 
them the questions concerning the dissolution of the 
world. (Crescas holds the earth will pass away 
while the heavens will endure.) Have there been 
other worlds besides our own? Are the heavenly 
bodies endowed with soul andreason? Haveamulets 
and incantations any significance? What are the 
“Shedim”? What about metempsychosis? 

An opponent of Maimonides on philosophical 
grounds, Crescas was also dissatisfied with the 
method of the * Mishneh Torah,” for reasons often 
adduced by others as well; namely, the absence of 
indications of the sources, the rare mention of diver- 
gent opinions, and the lack of provision to moet 
new cases, owing to its neglect to establish general 
principles of universal application (“Or Adonai,” 
Preface). 

If among Jews he exercised for a long time only 
through Albo any perceptible influence, though he 
was studied, for instance, by Abravanel, who con- 
troverts especially his Messianic theories, and by 
Abram Shalom in his * Neveh Shalom,” Crescas’ work 
was of prime and fundamental importance through 
the part it had in the shaping of Spinoza’s system. 
Spinoza’s distinction between attributes and proper- 
ties is identical with Crescas’ distinction between 
attributes subjectively ascribed and their objective 
reality in God. The connection between Spinoza’s 
views on creation and free will, on love of God and 
of others, and those of Crescas has been established 
by Joël in his “Zur Genesis der Lehre Spinoza's " 
(Breslau, 1871). See Sprnoza, BARUCH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joél, Zur Genesis der Lehre Spinoza’s, 
Breslau, 1871; Philipp Bloch, Die Jtidische Religionsphiloso- 
phie, in Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, Trier, 
1891; idem, Die Willensfretheit von Chasdai Kreskas, Mu- 
nich, 1879; Grütz, Gesch. viii. ch. 4; Hamburger, R. B. T. 
supplement, iij. 5, 6; Sehmiedel, J'itdische Religionsphiloso- 
phie, Vienna, 1869; Bernfeld, Da‘at Elohim, pp. 465, 476; P. 
J. Müller, Die Godsleer der Joeden, Groningen, 1898. 

K. E. G. H. 
CRESCAS, MORDECAI EN, OF 

ORANGE: Prominent member of the community 

of Carcassonne, France; lived in the second half of 

the thirteenth century. As leader (syndic) of the 

Jews of the whole district, he succeeded in obtain- 

mg special jurisdiction for the Jews of Carcassonne, 

and secured a decree from Philip the Fair, assuring 
them of the peaceable possession of the synagogues, 


cemeteries, and other communal property in the 
city, If the words Qin (czob, lit, “hyssop 7) and 


MIN (abrengah) designate “orange,” as several 
historians think, he may have been called also Mor- 
decai ben Isaac Ezobi and Mordecai En Crescas 
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d’Avrengah. In this case he would be the Tal- 
mudist of Carcassonne who was in correspondence 
with Solomon ben Adret of Barcelona (Responsa, 
ii., Nos. 214, 302), and the poet who, on his way 
to Béziers, exchanged some poems with Abraham 
Bedersi. It seems that toward 1804 he lived in 
Carpentras, and filled there the position of rabbi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 418; I. Loeb, in Rev. ft. 
Juives, i. 723 Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc, pp. 115 et 
seq., Paris, 1881; Neubauer-Renan, Les Rabbins Francais, 
p. 712; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 19. 
G. I. Ley. 


CRESCAS,VIDAL,DE CASLAR ("mNbt/pt; 
called also Crescas Caslari, corrupted into Kislad, 
Gislad, and Décadolas; Hebrew name, Israel b. 
Joseph ha-Levi): Physician and liturgical poet 
of Avignon; member of the Yizhari family of that 
place. In 1327 Crescas translated into Hebrew the 
* Regimen Sanitatis " of his contemporary, the Span- 
ish physician Arnold de Villanueva, under the title 
* Ma'amar be-Hanhagat ha-Beri'ut," the manuscripts 
of which are preserved in various libraries. Crescas 
wrote a poem for Purim, “ Mi Kamoka” (WhoIs 
Like unto Thee?), in about two hundred and forty 
stanzas, relating the story of the Book of Esther. A 
few stanzas have been published by Zunz, in “ Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.” 1839, p. 681. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 179; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, pp. 7, 257, 619; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 
901; idem, Z. G. p. 466 ; Landshuth, *Ammude ha-'Abodah, 


p. 153. 

G. M. K. 

CRESCAS, (DON) VIDAL, OF PERPI- 
GNAN: French Talmudist; flourished in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. He was probably a 
native of Spain, going to Perpignan shortly before 
the outbreak of the Maimonides controversy. His 
position in this religio-philosophical discussion was, 
like that of many other rabbis, neutral, notwith- 
standing the efforts of his brother Don Bonafos Vidal 
of Barcelona, and of Solomon ben Adret, to induce 


. him to take part against the. philosophical faction. 


It is evident, on the contrary, from the letter he 
addressed to them, that his attitude toward the 
movement was sympathetic, although he himself 
was strictly orthodox. He held that while the 
young should be taught to study the Talmud, they 
should also have full liberty in the study of philos- 
ophy and science. Hence he emphatically sided 
with his friend Samuel Sulami, who had given 
shelter to the ostracized philosopher Levi ben Abra- 
ham of Villefranche, though thereby incurring the 
reproach of the orthodox. Although Crescas did 
not openly espouse the cause of the unfortunate 
philosopher, yet his letters show how deeply he 
sympathized with him (Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” p. 
464). 
L. G. A. PE. 


CRESCENZ, JULIUS BERNHARD: Anti- 
Jewish writer in Germany at the beginning of the 


seventeenth century. He wrote “De Judeorum 
Privilegiis.*? Darmstadt. 1604-12: ^ Geistliches Be- 


denken, ob die Juden und Ihr Wucher in dem Rö- 
mischen Reich zu Dulden,” 2b. 1612. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i. 192. G. 
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CRESCENZI, ALEXANDER: Jewish con- 
vert to Christianity; lived at Rome in the seven- 
teenth century. In 1666 he translated from the 
Spanish into Italian Antony Colmenarde Ludesina's 
treatise on chocolate, printed with notes by Alexan- 
der Vitrioli, Rome, 1667. Mandosius speaks of Cres- 
cenzi as a mathematician who became celebrated on 
account of his report, which he edited with mathe- 
matical notes, on the eruption of Vesuvius in 1600. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 309b; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Die Juden in Rom, ii. 287; Monatsschrift, 
xliii. 473. 

D. M. SEL. 

CRESPIN, ELIAS: Rumanian rabbi, teacher, 
and journalist; born about 1850 at Eskee Sara, 
eastern. Rumelia; he fled to Rumania after the 

Turco-Russian war of 1878. He was the first in the 

East to found a Judeo-Spanish journal in Latin 

characters, “ El Luzero de la Paciencia,” which had 

an existence of two years (1886-87) and which he 
edited at Turn-Severin (Franco, “ Histoire des Israél- 
ites de Turquie ”). 

S. M. Fr. 


CRESPIN, SAMUEL: Turkish rabbinical 
author; lived at Smyrna in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century; son of Joshua Abraham Crespin, 
grand rabbi of Smyrna. He was the author of 
* Meshek Beti” (Steward of My House; Gen. xv. 2), 
novellæ to the Talmud, 2 vols., Salonica, 1833. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, s.v. 


L. G. M. FR. 


CRESQUES LO JUHEU: Chartographer who 
flourished at Majorca and Barcelona at the end of 
the fourteenth century. Prince Juan of Aragon 
sent to Charles VI. of France in 1881, when the lat- 
ter was a lad of thirteen years, a “mappa mundi” 
made by Cresques lo Juheu (sce plate under CHAR- 
TOGRAPHY); it has been suggested that this is the 
well-known Catalan map now in the Louvre, 
which marks an epoch in the history of map- 
making, as the recent discoveries of Marco Polo 
were added to the usual information contained in 
the “portulani” or sea-charts of the Mediterranean 
mariners. (See CHARTOGRAPHY.) In 1890 Cresques 
obtained no less a sum than 60 livres and 8 sous for 
a map made by him for Don Juan, King of Aragon. 
In the Spanish persecutions of 1801 Cresques was 
forcibly converted, and was known as Jaffuda 
Cresques; he appears to have remained in Majorca 
for a considerable time and to have become known 
to the people there as “lo Juen buscoler" (the map 
Jew), or *el Judio de la brujelas" (the compass 
Jew). In1419 Henry the Navigator, the second son 
of King John I. of Portugal, established a naval ob- 
servatory at Sagres and summoned to him Mestre 
Jaime of Majorea, who was probably identical with 
Cresques. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Quadrado, in Boletin de la Real Academia 
de la Historia, xix. 299, 309; Hamy, in Bulletin de Géogra- 
phie, 1891, pp. 218-222; M. Kayserling, Christopher Colum- 
bus. pp. 5-8; Jacobs, Story of Geographical Discovery, pp. 


G. J. 


CRESSON, WARDER: Religious enthusiast, 
and convert to Judaism. Bornin Philadelphia, Pa., 
July 18, 1798; died in Jerusalem, Palestine, Nov. 6, 


1860. He was directly descended from Picrre Cres- 
son, one of the settlers of “ Haarlem,” N. Y., whose 
grandson, Solomon, migrated to Philadelphia about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Warder 
Cresson’s father, the grandson of the last named, 
was John Elliott Cresson (1773-1814), who married 
in 1795 Mary Warder. 
Warder Cresson, as a young man, was much given 
to speculation upon religious and sociological ques- 
tions. Though all in his family were Quakers, and 
he was reared in that faith, in 1880 he published a 
pamphlet entitled “Babylon the Great Is Falling! 
The Morning Star, or Light from on High,” in 
which he deplores the extravagance and evil tend- 
encies of the times, and exhorts all Quakers to lead 
a better and less wayward life. He now went 
through a period of strong religious 
Connection mania, joining successively various 
with sects as each appeared to him to rep- 
Leeser. resent the true religion. About 1840 
he made the acquaintance of Isaac 
Leeser, who took an interest in him, and he became 
deeply attached to Judaism, discarding all his other 
forms of belief. On May 17, 1844, he was commis- 
sioned consul at Jerusalem (the first to be so com- 
missioned), though no despatches from him are now 
on file in the Department of State. He speaks of 
his departure for Jerusalem as follows: 


‘In the spring of 1844 I left everything near and dear to me 
on earth. I left the wife of my youth and six lovely children 
(dearer to me than my natural life), and an excellent farm with 
everything comfortable around me. I left all these in the pur- 
suit of the Truth, and for the sake of the Truth alone." 


Previous to his departure he had been success- 
fully engaged in agriculture at Gwynedd, a suburb 
of Philadelphia, and had aceumulated a competence. 

He was much affected by the surroundings of the 
Holy City, became more and more inclined toward 

Judaism, and assumed the name Mi- 
Residence chaelC.BoazIsrael. During these years 
in (1844-48) he was a frequent contribu- 
Jerusalem. tor to Isaac Leeser's magazine, “The 
Occident," devoting much space toa 
criticism of the methods of the London Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews. While in Jerusalem 
heidentified himself with the Sephardic community, 
and was on terms of intimacy with Hakam Jehicl 
Cohen and the present chief rabbi, Elyashar. In 
1848 he determined to become a Jew, and in March 
of that year, after much opposition from the bet din 
and the chief rabbi, Abraham Hai Gagin, he was 
circumcised and received into Judaism, He re- 
turned to Philadelphia in Sept., 1848, to arrange his 
affairs in order that he might pass the remainder of 
his days in the Holy City. 

When his wife and family learned of his determi- 
nation they interposed every possible obstacle to the 
execution of his plans. He became estranged from 
all except one son, and had much difficulty in tra- 
cing the property which he had left 
in their care. They regarded his ac- 
tions as indicative of a loss of mind, 
and in May, 1849, his wife (Elizabeth 
Townsend) and his son Jacob applied to the court 
and obtained a commission in lunacy. He appealed 
from this decision, and the trial of this cause, 
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which extended over six days in May, 1851, was one 

of the famous cases of the time. Eminent counsel 

were retained on both sides and nearly one hundred 
witnesses were called. The decision of the lower 
court was reversed, and Cresson was discharged. 

The argument of Horatio Hubbell, Jr., one of his 

counsel, was published in “The Occident” (xxi.) in 

1868, with interesting comments from the pen of 

Isaac Leeser. 

During the period of his stay in Philadelphia he 
was a regular attendant at the Mickve Israel syna- 
gogue, taking part in the Jewish communal life, and 
rigorously observing the ceremonial laws. During 
that time he contributed to “The Occident,” and in 
1851 published his strangely jumbled volume, “The 
key of David: David the True Messiah, or the 
Anointed of the God of Jacob,” etc. Its value lies 
mainly in its autobiographical character. 

soon after the trial he returned to Jerusalem and 
actively supported the efforts then being made for 
the agricultural regeneration of Palestine. In the 
fall of 1852, when Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore and Judah Touro were working 
along the same lines, he announced his 
intention of establishing an agricul- 
tural colony in the valley of Rephatm. 
In March, 1858, the columns of “The 
Occident? (x.) contained his circular, sent from Je- 
rusalem, inviting attention to, and assistance for, his 
projects. Though interspersed with much theology 
and with many quotations from the Bible, the cir- 
cular is one that only a practical farmer and a 
thinker upon educational subjects could have pro- 
duced. The prevailing distress was to be relieved 
by the establishment of agricultural colonies, and 
the oppressed of Israel in all parts of the world were 
to be enabled to return to Zion. Ample provision 
was also projected for the education of the colony. 
But, the means not being forthcoming, his plans 
were doomed to failure. Yet he never seems to 
have given up hope, and during the years 1853-56 
the columns of “The Occident" contained many 
communications from him on this subject. 

He married a Sephardic woman shortly after his 
return to Jerusalem. He lived the life of a pious 
Oriental Jew, dressed as a native Sephardi, and be- 
came a prominent leader of the community. At 
his death he was buried on the Mount of Olives, 
with such honors as are paid only to a prominent 
rabbi. 

Besides the two works mentioned above, Cresson 
wrote: “The Two Witnesses, Moses and Elijah," 
London, 1844; “The Good Olive-Tree, Israel," zb. 
1844; “Jerusalem, the Center and Joy of the Whole 
Earth," Philadelphia, 1844. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Occident, iii. 107 ; vi. 456, 498, 599 ; vii. 35, 
122, 192, 824 ; x. 102, 861, 600: xii. 351; xiii. 133 ; xiv. 122: xxi. 
203, 248, 801: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 8, pp. 
81-88; Warder Cresson: Zionist and Convert to Judaism, 
in Jewish Comment, Baltimore, Nov. 30, 1900. 
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CRETE or CANDIA: Island in the Mediter- 
ranean, about 55 miles south of the Morea. Jews 
had settled there long before the Christian era (I 
Macc. xv. 98 mentions Jews in Gortynia, Crete). 
Philo speaks of the Jews of Crete (* Legatio ad 
Caium," ed. Mangey, ii. 587). About 4 B.c. the false 
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Alexander, on his way to Rome, visited the Jewish 
communities of Crete, which, believing him to bea 
scion of the Hasmoneans, provided him with large 
sums of money (Josephus, “Ant.” xvii. 19, § 1). 
Cretan Jews residing in Jerusalem are mentioned 
in Acts ii. 11. Crete fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans in 67 c.E. ; and the Jewish communities there 
shared the fate of others under the dominion of 
Rome: they were treated as Roman citizens under 
the pagan emperors, but became the objects of per- 
secution as soon as Christianity had become estab- 
lished. Thus, under Theodosius II. (408), the Cre- 
tan Jews were expelled. The period of their 
banishment, however, must have been of very short 
duration; for it is recorded that in 440 a pseudo- 
Messiah arose among them, and that the faith of the 
Cretan Jews in him was so great that they neglected 
their business, abandoned their property, and waited 
for the day on which the new Moses would lead 
them dry-shod through the sea into the Promised 
Land (Socrates, * Historia Ecclesiastica," vii. 36). 
In 823 Crete fell into the hands of the Saracens, 
but nothing is known of the fate of the Jews at that 


time. The island was reconquered in 

Under 960 by the Byzantines, who held it 
Saracens, until 1204, when it was sold by the 
By- Marquis of Montferrat, to whose lot it 
zantines, had fallen, to the Venetian republic. 
and Aninsightinto the history of the Jew- 


Venetians. ish communities of Crete during the 

thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries can be gotten partly from an interesting 
series of communal regulations issued in 1328, and 
partly from documents in the archives of Venice, 
published by Hyppolyte Noiret in the * Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles Françaises d'Athenes et de Rome.” The 
regulations give the 15th of Elul, 1228, as the date 
of their proclamation in the synagogue, but Güde- 
mann has shown that the date must be the 16th of 
Elul 1828. They were reenacted at a later date by 
a certain Rabbi Zedakah. They speak of four con- 
gregations in the island, at the head of which were 
three leaders (Dym). One of the synagogues was 
named "Elijah the Prophet." These regulations 
are signed by Baruch ben Isaac, Menahem ben Joel, 
ELEAZAR BEN Marrutas, Isaac ben Joseph, Shema- 
riah ben Solomon ben Isaac ha-Kohen, Samson 
Agora, Elijah ha-Parnas ben Reubeu, Parnas Capsali 
ben Solomon ben Joseph, Joshua ben Obadiah ha- 
Levi (Berliner's “Magazin,” vii. 181), Judah Ana- 
toli, Benjamin ben Joseph Bonifacio, Shemariah 
the Cretan, Ishmael the Physician, Menahem ben 
Jacob ha-Parnas, and Samuel ben Gamliel ben Shem- 
Tob. 'They demand attendance at the synagogue 
services and meetings, uprightness in dealing with 
non-Jews, extreme caution in the use of the ban, at- 
tendance of the whole community at funerals, com- 
plete separation of the betrothed before marriage, 
cessation of all work at midday preceding Sabbaths 
and festivals, the abandonment of the habit of fre- 
quenting courts of law, and cleanliness of the ritual 
bath, finally forbidding the ejectment of tenants for 
non-payment of rent. Religious conditions in the 
island must have reached a stage of serious deterio- 
ration, for in the section relating to public prayers 
complaint is made that very often not even a * min- 
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yan” (ten worshipers) were present, The people 
were accustomed, on Sabbaths and festivals, to 
promenade in the parks, to go rowing, or to attend 
the courts of law. 

The Venetian documents cover the period between 
1380 and 1485, when Jewish letters flourished in the 

island. Though numbering only 1,160 

Under in a total population of 200,000, the 
Venetian Jews must have been of some conse- 
Rule. quence. In 1412 complaint is made 
that they own all the shops in Retimo 

and the neighborhood. Their importance is further 
indicated by the heavy taxes imposed upon them. 
Up to 1387, they had been taxed in the sum of 1,000 
hyperperes. At that date the tax was raised to 
2.500; increased in 1395 to 3,000. In 1403 they were 
compelled to bear one-half the expense incurred in 
repairing the walls of Candia; in 1489 they were 
constrained to assume the burden of the annual pay- 
ment of 4,000 ducats toward the expenses of the 
war, though the rest of the island had to make but 
one payment of thesame amount. Equally oppress- 
ive taxes were laid upon them in 1431, 1482, 1465, 
and 1485. In addition, they had to lend the gov- 
ernment whatever sums were called for by the Sen- 
ate; in 1410, for instance, 9,000 ecus for the sending 
of troops to Negropont; 20,000 ecus in 1491; 5,000 
ecus in 1447; 3,000 ecus in 1452; 1,000 ecus in 1464. 
Occasionally the Jews protested against such exac- 
tions. In 1389 Shabbethai Retu, Melchior Cassan, 
and Justof Missin, of Candia, appealed to the Senate 
in the name of the Cretan Jews, and 

Heavy the sum was diminished to 2,000 hy- 

Taxation. perperes in consideration of the emi- 

nent services rendered by them to the 

Venetian republic. In 1415 a protest was again 
lodged with the Senate. 

At times “ privileges" had to be bought. In 1886 
the Jews of Retimo were allowed to reopen a syna- 
gogue closed by Pietro Grimani, upon payment of 
800 hyperperes toward the expenses of construct- 
ing a port. In 1392 they were required to supply 
twelve men to guard the ramparts near the ghetto; 
but in 1895 this order was rescinded for a money 

consideration. In 1402 the Jews of 

In the Negropont were forbidden to acquire 
Fourteenth ground except in their own part of 

and the city, all the gates in which, except 
Fifteenth three, were ordered to be closed. In 
Centuries. 1419 complaint was made to the 
Venetian Senate that Solomon, son of 

Lazzar da Meir, had secured permission for himself 
and his descendants to open shops in any part of 
Retimo. The concession was immediately revoked. 
In 1433 the Senate prohibited the Jews of Crete from 
engaging in the brokerage business. By 1398 the 
Jews of Khania were not allowed more than 19 per 
cent interest upon loans; in 1449 they were further 
prohibited from lending money on mortgages. On 
the other hand, it is recorded that in 1491 one 
Cherson, son of Solomon of Retimo, owed a con- 
siderable sum of money to three Christian noblemen. 

In 1889 the Jews complained that they could not 
pay the increased tax, because their numbers had 
been decreased by epidemics and emigration. But 
by 1895 their numbers had been considerably aug- 


mented, perhaps by exiles from Spain (1891) or from 
Venice (1894). Some, as the Delmedigos, had come 
from Germany. In 1458 a conspiracy against Vene- 
tian rule in Crete was hatched by Sifios Blastos, and 
another in 1462 by Jean Gavaia. In both cases the 
conspirators were denounced by a priest and by a 
Jew named David, son of Elijah Maurogonato. In 
recognition of the serviee rendered by David the 
Senate granted certain privilegestothe Jews. Jews 
were often known as exporters, and were concerned 
in the exportation of sugar to Austria (Berliner, 
* Aus dem Inneren Leben,? p. 78). 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
communities of Crete were greatly enlarged by 
the arrival of Spanish exiles. On that occasion the 
Cretan Jews showed their racial solidarity by selling 
the golden ornaments in their synagogue in order to 
raise money to free many exiles from the hands of 
the captains of vessels who had claimed their pas- 
sengers as their slaves. Unfortunately, the Cretan 
Jews were the victims of their generosity; for some 
exiles from Rhodes, in 1528, carried to Candia the 
plague, which made great ravages in the commu- 
nity. In 1669 Crete was conquered by the Turks, 
and its history from that time parallels that of other 
communities within the Turkish empire. 

In 1869, on the advice of the chief rabbi of the 
island, Moses Ashkenazi, all Jews who were Greek 
subjects formally adopted Ottoman 
nationality. A statute of organiza- 
tion issued at this time by the grand 
vizier, Ali Pasha, decreed that the 
island should consist of a general assembly elected 
by the whole population. In 1878 the Jews of 
Khania were accused of aritual murder; but, owing 
to the efforts of the French consul-general, the miss- 
ing chiid was found in a neighboring village; and 
the Greek authors of the plot were imprisoned. 

At the beginning of the Greco-Turkish war of 
1897 there were 225 Jewish families in Crete, or 1,150 
persons in a total population of 250,000, distributed 
among the three cities: Khania (200 families), Can- 
dia (20 families), and Retimo (5 families). They are 
engaged in commerée and in various manual occu- 
pations. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Can- 
dia was a center of Jewish learning. The families 
Delmedigo, Casani, and Capsali produced a series 
of distinguished rabbis and philosophers. Judah, 
the chief of the Delmedigo family, settled at Candia 
about 1400 (see DELMEDIGO family) The following 
members of these families were rabbis at Candia: 
Judah Delmedigo, disciple of Judah Minz (1510), Elie- 
zer Delmedigo (c. 1560), Elijah Delmedigo (c. 1590), 
Samuel Menahem Delmedigo (about 1510), Elijah 
Capsali (1490-1555), Elkanah Capsali, and Samuel 
Casani, Elijah Capsali accepting later a rabbinate at 
Constantinople. Samuel Algazi was rabbi at Can- 
dia at the end of the sixteenth century. At pres- 
ent (1902) the head of the consistory is Abraham 
Elbogen. 

Two religious customs were peculiar to Crete. 
The Haftarot for the afternoon of the Day of Atone- 
ment were recited ia Greek, with the exception of the 
first three verses (Elijah Capsali, in “ Likkutim 
Shonim," ed. Lattes, p. 92). The 18th of 'l'am- 
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muz was held as a feast, known as the “Purim of 
Candia,” on which day the women abstained from 
work (Lampronti, “ Pahad Yizhak,” fol. 81). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Melo Hofnayim, pp. 22 et seq.; Jo- 
seph Solomon del Medigo, Elim, Introduction ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cenni di Storia Letteraria, in Mose, Antologia Israc- 
litica, 1879, ii.; Israel Levi, in Rev. Et. Jutves, xxvi. 198 et 

seq.; Bulletin de V Alliance Israélite Universelle, 1896, p. 59. 

E. C. I. Br. 

CRIME: An act forbidden by human law and 
punished by human authority, in contrast to sinful 
acts which are thought to beevil in theeyes of God. 

In the Mosaic legislation the principal crimes 
against person and property—murder, mutilation, 
and theft—are punished at the instance of the party 
injured, or of his kinsmen. The murderer is pur- 
sued and brought to justice, or is killed outright 
(Num. xxxv. 21) by the AVENGER oF BLOOD; muti- 
lation and other injuries to the person are paid for 
in money (see ASSAULT AND BATTERY); the thief is 
condemned to make double restitution, and is en- 
slaved if unable to pay. 

But there were many offenses not so much directed 
against any one person as against the whole nation 
of Israel. They included all those grosser violations 
of God’s declared will which were thought to bring 
down His wrath and vengeance upon the nation: 
such acts as idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy 
of the sacred name, incest, adultery (for which the 
husband had no such civil redress as is afforded 
by common law). The witnesses to the evil deed 
were called upon by the Lawgiver, not only to prose- 
cute the offender, but to help in theexecution of the 
sentence (Deut. xiii. 7-11, xvii. 2-7). The duty of 
witnesses to prosecute is still the law of England, and 
those who happen to witness a criminal act are often 
put thereby to great expense. Besides death and 
banishment to the cities of refuge, the Biblical law 
has also the punishment of stripes, which are never 
to exceed forty in number (Deut. xxv. 8). The in- 
fliction of stripes is awarded by a judge, not by the 
congregation. 

The crimes which were expiated by a fine, or 
compensation in money, embraced not only, as said 
above, larceny, robbery, and mayhem, but also even 
the ravishing of a maiden “which is not betrothed " 
(Deut. xxii. 28, 99) The sum which is awarded 
against the owner of an ox which kills a free 
man or woman, or a bondman or bondwoman, pro- 
vided the owner had been properly forewarned of 
its vicious disposition (Ex. xxi. 29-832), is expiation 

for this kind of manslaughter, Forthe 


Crimes commission of a forbidden act through 
Expiated ignorance, a sin-offering is prescribed 
by Fines. (Lev. iv. 1-8); for certain dishonest 


actions a sin-offering, together with 
restoration of the thing wrongfully withheld, plus 
one-fifth its value, is imposed. But these penalties 
are self-inflicted. The repentant sinner brings them 
upon himself by confession, and with a view to di- 
vine forgiveness (Lev. v.); while punishment in the 
ordinary sense is only adjudged upon the testimony 
of witnesses. 

In the Mosaic legislation there are two practical 
motives assigned for the infliction of death for of- 
fenses against God oragainst the state: one, to deter 
others from offending in like manner; the other, to 


root out the evil elements in the nation and to keep 
the poison from spreading. Sometimes both motives 
are named together. Thus the man who rebels 
against the judgment of the high priest or supreme 

judge must die: “and thou shalt put 


Motives away the evil from Israel. And all 
for Pun- the people shall hear, and fear, and do 
ishment. nomore presumptuously ” (Deut. xvii. 


12, 13); while in the case of the idola- 
ter condemned to death, we read: “So thou shalt 
put away the evil from the midst of thee" (7b. 7). 
This latter motive is brought out strongly in dealing 
with idolaters, who are regarded as “a root that 
beareth gall and wormwood” (ib. xxix. 17). The 
punishment by stripes, if not meant to correct and 
reform the offender, was at least so regulated and 
limited as not to degrade him. 

But there was a view of crime older than the 
Pentateuch, and firmly embedded in the hearts of 
people and rulers. Vengeance should not fall on 
the evil-doer only, but on his children also—on his 
father, if alive, and on all his father's issue: only 
thuscan God's wrath beappeased. "The Pentateuch 
protests against this savage conception: “Fathers 
shall not be put to death for sons, and sons shall 
not be put to death for fathers; every one shall be 
put to death for his own sin" (Deut. xxiv. 16, Hebr.). 
As an illustration of actual practise based upon this 
conception, there is the act of Joshua, who—when 
Achan had put away gold and silver and fine rai- 
ment out of the spoils of Jericho, which had been 
doomed to destruction—not only has Achan put to 
death, but also his sons and his daughters. In like 
manner David, on the complaint.of the Gibeonites 
against the dead king Saul, avenges them by hang- 
ing five of Saul’s grandsons (IL Sam. xxi. 1-9). But 
when, seven generations after David, Joash, King 
of Judah, was murdered, Amaziah, his son and suc- 
cessor, caused only the murderers to be put to death, 
and did not punish their sons, *according to that 
which is written in the book of the law of Moses” 
(II Kings xiv. 6). The declaiming of the prophets 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 29) and Ezekiel (xviii. 2) against the 
proverbial saying, “the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the teeth of the children are set on 
edge," shows that a desire to punish the children for 
the sins of the fathers was still alive among the 
people. 

While English law has never inflicted death by 
the hands of the hangman on the traitor's or felon's 
children, yet as late as in the reign of James II. the 
forfeiture of the convict's property was enforced 
withsuchrigor that his helpless children often faced 
a slower death by starvation. Like cruelty pre- 
vailed in France and Spain. And it was equally 
severe in the old seats of Israel, except where and 
when the Torah prevailed (compare CONFISCATION 
AND FORFEITURE). 

The Bible places the view that certain wrongful 
acts, such as murder, shall be punished by society, 
at least as far back as the days immediately follow- 
ing the Flood, when the sons of Noah were told: 
* Whoever sheddeth the blood of man, by man his 
blood shall be shed” (Gen. ix. 16); and Cain ex- 
presses the fear that, for the murder which he has 
committed, “every one that findeth me shall slay 
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me” (Gen. iv. 14); in other words, it was the duty 

of society, and even of the beasts of the field, to 
avenge the blood of Abel. 

In the Mishnah we find that some “institutions ” 

of the sages are enforced by penalties; but, gener- 

ally, only those acts that are sinful, 

Talmudic because forbidden in the Pentateuch, 


Con- meet severe punishment. Some acts, 
ception. plainly forbidden by the Law, are left 


to “death by the hand of Heaven,” 
such as the intrusion of non-Levites in the place 
assigned to the Levites in the service of the Temple 
(compare Sanh. ix. 6 with Num. i. 51, xviii. 7, as 
reconciled in Sanh, 84a) Even civil redress for 
wrongful acts is sometimes withheld, where the ap- 
plieation of the law is not clear, and vengeance is 
left to the powers above (B. M. iv. 2). 

The criminal jurisprudence of the Mishnah may 
be regarded as almost modern in its bearings, The 
avenger of blood has dropped out; the idea of ma- 
king fathers and sons suffer for each others’ guilt 
lies now so far in the dim past, that the sages give 
to the text in Deuteronomy (xxiv. 16)—which for- 
bids such savagery, the law of individual responsi- 
bility being sufficiently covered by the concluding 
words, “every man shall be put to death for hisown 
sin ”—this entirely new meaning: “fathers shall not 
be condemned on the testimony of their sons” (Sanh. 
28a). The “congregation” which is to judge of 
matters of life and death becomes a court of twenty- 
three learned judges. An execution by stoning or 
burning is regulated so as to inflict the least possible 
pain (see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT). All possible ad- 
vantages are given to the accused in order to temper 
the severity of the Pentateuchal law (see Accusa- 
TORY AND INQUISITORIAL PROCEDURE; ACQUITTAL 
IN TauMupic Law). 

Offenses are classified according to the gravity of 
the punishment: those punished by stoning, by 

burning, by beheading, and by stran- 
Classifica- gling coming first; next in gravity are 
tion those punishable by stripes, the most 
of Crimes. serious being those for which the Mo- 
saic law prescribes excision (“he shall 
be cut off from his people”; see KAnET); then come 
those wrongful acts which the written law redresses 
by fine, forfeiture, or sacrifice, it being understood 
that whenever the Scripture imposes a duty or a 
penalty, stripes are excluded. There can be no 
stripes for theft, for double, fourfold, or fivefold 
compensation is expressly named as the penalty for 
the act. Norcan a battery be avenged by stripes, 
for the Law says “eye for eye,” that is, compensa- 
tion for the loss of the limb or organ; “bruise for 
bruise " that is, compensation for the pain; and so 
for other violence done (Ket. 32b), though the of- 
fense entailed both pain and lossof money. It isnot 
easy to determine the proper classification of an in- 
voluntary killing, with its penalty of banishment; 
but it comes, like murder, before a court of twenty- 
three judges. 

The sages believed that death under the sentence 
of the law, provided the condemned man confessed 
his guilt, was full atonement, and that he would 
have his share in the world to come (Sanh. vi. 2); 
that the infliction of stripes was equivalent to 


the excision with which the law threatens the of. 
fender (Mak. iii. 15), though the latter view is dis- 
puted on technical grounds (čb. 23b; Meg. 7b). But 
where the only redress is a money compensation to 
the injured party, the sages taught that payment 
alone was not suflicient to secure the forgiveness of 
God, unless the guilty party had first sought to 
appease his injured neighbor (see ASSAULT AND 
BATTERY). 

A suggestion occurs more than once in the Tal- 
mud (Sanh. 37b; Ket. 30a et seq.) that, though Israel 
has lost its freedom, and its judges can no longer 
wield the sword of justice, “the four capital pun- 

ishinents have not ceased. He who 
Substitutes deserves stoning will fall from the 
for roof, or a wild beast will trample him 
“The Four down; he who deserves burning will 
Deaths.” fall into a burning house, or be bitten 
by a poisonous serpent. . . . He who 
deserves the headsman’s sword will be delivered to 
the [heathen] government, or will fall among rob- 
bers.” Death by the sword was the punishment for 
murder, and it thus appears that the Rabbis were not 
unwilling to see Jewish murderers put to death 
under the laws of Rome or of Persia. The list of 
offenses punished by death is given in the Mishnah 
(Sanh. vii., viii,ix., xi.) under the headings of * the 
stoned,” “the burnt,” “the beheaded,” “the stran- 
gled.” There are 18 offenses involving the punish- 
ment of stoning; 5, of burning; 2, of beheading; 6, 
of strangulation (compare CAPITAL PUNISHMENT). 
Besides the regular forms of punishment for crime, 
Jewish law recognizes certain irregu- 


Irregular lar methods. “If the thief be found 
Justice. breaking in and be smitten that he 


die, there shall be no bloodguiltiness 
for him” (Ex. xxii. 2, R. V.) 

On the analogy of this Biblical case the Rabbis de- 
cide several others (see BURGLARY). In three cases 
the person on the point of committing a crime may 
be killed: where he pursues a neighbor in order to 
kil him; where he pursues a male to commit 
sodomy; and where he seeks to ravish a betrothed 
damsel; for Deut. xxii. 27 indicates the duty of 
all that hear her cry to help her. But it is not law- 
ful to *save by death from sinning" in the case of 
the Sabbath-breaker, or of the idol-worshiper, etc. 
(Mish. Sanh. viii. 7) Where one is suspected of 
murder, and, though the testimony of the witnesses 
is not sufficient, the judges are convinced of his 
guilt, they should cause him to be locked up ina 
cell, on a scanty diet of bread and water (db. ix. 5). 
The disputants in the Gemara on this passage are 
not agreed on the question how great the deficiency 
in such testimony might be and the judges still be 
justified in inflicting death by ill treatment and 
starvation. There had been no trials for murder 
during hundreds of years in the countries where 
these disputes took place. 

He who steals one of the holy vessels, he who 
curses God, naming Him with an idol [the wording 
of the original is rather obscure], and he who co- 
habits with an idolatress—these are permitted to be 
killed by zealots. The right of zealots in the last 
of the three cases is evidently drawn from the ex- 
ample of Phinchas (Num. xxv. 6-8). Lastly, it is 
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aid: “ When a priest dared to serve in the Temple 
while unclean, his brethren the kohanim did not 
bring him before a court of justice, but the young 
men among them dragged him outside of the place 
of assembly and brained him with axes” (Mish. 
Sanh. ix. 6). See also BURGLARY; CAPITAL PUN- 
ISIMENT; CORPORAL PUNISHMENT; KARET; CRIM- 
INAL PROCEDURE; ROBBERY. 
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CRIMEA: A peninsula of southern Russia, on 
the northern shore of the Black Bea. It was for- 
merly known as Krim-Tartary, and in ancient times 
as Tauric Chersonese. As shown by inscriptions 
(see Bosporus) unearthed in various parts of the 
Crimea, organized Jewish communities existed there 
long before the destruction of the Temple. Jerome 
in his commentary on Obadiah (verse 20) reports, on 
the authority of his Jewish teacher Hananiah, that, 
according to a tradition prevalent among the Jews, 
the Assyrians and Babylonians conveyed their Jew- 
ish captives to the coasts of the Black Sea. As to 
the inscriptions and monuments found in the vi- 
cinity of Kertch and Yenikale see Harkavy in 
“Yevreiskiya Zapiski,” published by A. Pumpy- 
anski. The Crimean Jews were Greeks in language, 
customs, and social life, and enjoyed equal rights 
with their fellow citizens. But, while their neigh- 
bors influenced them, they also exercised a forma- 
tive influence upon the religion of their neighbors; 
and the associations termed oceffóuevor Gedy buorov, 
that existed there, although not altogether J ewish, 
certainly showed traces of Jewish monotheistic in- 
fluence (* Voskhod,” 1901, No. 4; compare Schürer, 
“Die Juden im Bosporanischen Reiche," in “Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Berliner Akademie,” 1897, p. 204). 

In 47 €.E. the Romans conquered the Crimea, but 
the period of their domination was brief; for about 
the middle of the first century the Alans seized the 
country. In thesecond century they were displaced 
by the Goths; the latter, in their turn, being dis- 
lodged by the Huns in the fourth century.  Al- 
though there are no records concerning the fate of 
the Jews during this period, it may safely be as- 
sumed that the successive masters of the country 
did not recognize any difference between the Jews 
and other inhabitants. ^ Theophanes (671) speaks 
of the Jews of Phanagoria (Harkavy, “ Ha-Ye- 
hudim u-Sefat ha-Slawim," p. 129) At the be- 
ginning of the seventh century the 
CHAZARS, & Turkish tribe which oc- 
cupied the northern shores of the Cas- 
pian, overran the plains of the Crimea and gave 
their name to the greater part of the peninsula. The 
Chazars being of a mild and tolerant disposition, the 
Jews under their domination enjoyed complete 
freedom. This attracted to the Crimea many Jews 
from neighboring countries, especially from the 
Byzantine empire during the reign of Leo III. the 
Isaurian (718), who persecuted them relentlessly. 
They soon exercised a great influence over the Cha- 


Chazars. 
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zars. As the latter adopted settled habits and began 
to feel the need of a religion, many of the better 
classes, including the Chaghan, embraced Judaism. 
Thus the Crimean Jews became practically the rulers 
of the country until 1016, when the Chazars were 
dispossessed by a combined effort of the Russians 
and Byzantines. An account of all the Crimean 
cities in the possession of the CHazars (969) is given 
in King Joseph’s letter to Hasdai ibn Shaprut. 

Another Asiatic people of Turkish stock, the 
Pecheneges, who had established themselves in the 
Crimea at the beginning of the tenth century, ex- 
pelled the Russians. During the domination of the 
Pecheneges, which lasted about a century anda half, 
the peninsula enjoyed great prosperity. At the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century the Crimea became 
a province of the empire of the Kiptchaks, or Tatars. 
The new masters behaved generally with tolerance 
to the subjected people, and the Jews enjoyed equal 
rights with other inhabitants. A change, however, 
took place in their condition in 1258, when Berke, 
the third ruler of the Crimean Tatars, with his 
followers, embraced Islam, and the relations be- 
tween the newly converted Mohammedans and the 
Jews became strained. About 1268 the Genoese es- 
tablished themselves at Kaffa, and the seaboard 
known as Gothia, extending to Cembalo (Balaklava). 
was ceded to them in 1815. Although many Jews. 
lived in these places, little is known of them dur- 
ing the period of the Genoese domination, which 
lasted until 1475, when Mohammed II. subjected the 
Crimea and enslaved the Genoese and other Chris- 
tians. In Taman at that time reigned the descend- 
ants of the Genoese Jew Simone de Guizolfi, who 
had secured this dukedom in 1419 by marrying the 
Princess Bichachanim. 

Travelers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies (Busbeck, Cureus, etc.) tell of a considerable 
Jewish population in the Crimea (see Loewe, “ Die 
Reste der Germanen am Schwarzen Meere," pp. 90, 
115, 174, 183). Judging from some letters patent of 
1594 granted to Jews of Karasu-Bazar, they were the 
victims of the rapacity of the Tatars. In these let- 

ters patent the khan deemed it neces- 

Under  sary to prohibit the local authorities 
the Khans. from stripping his protégés of their 
property—a proof that this was a com- 

mon practise. A similar clause is found in another 
grant of 1748. A collection of letters patent granted 
to the Crimean Jews by various khans was pub- 
lished by Z. Firkowich (son of A. Firkowich), who 
pretends that these letters were given to the Ka- 
raites, The truth is that they were stolen by Ka- 
raites from the Krimchaki of Karasu-Bazar (Har- 
kavy). Travelers in the Crimea in the seventeenth 
century report Jews as living at Katfa (Theodosia), 
Karasu-Bazar, Koslow, Turleri, Bakhchi-Sarai, and 
Mankup (Des Lucca,“ Relation des Tartares,” i. 17). 

As shown by an epitaph in the cemetery of Chu- 
fut-Kale (Firkowich, “ Abne Zikkaron,” No. 512), 
the Karaites of that city were attacked in 1778 
by the Tatars, twenty-seven persons being killed. 
Chufut-Kale, situated on a rocky mountain, became 
the forced abode of the Karaites, who were allowed 
to spend only their business hours in the Tatar capi- 
tal. Arriving opposite the palace of the khans, 
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they were required to alight and proceed on foot till 
out of sight. It can not be ascertained whether the 
Rabbinites also suffered from the riots of 1778, or 
whether they were subjected to the same treatment, 
In 1788 the Russians conquered the Crimea, and the 
history of the Jews there becomes merged in that of 
the Jews of Rvssta.: From a letter (1784) sent from 
Chufut-Kale to Lutzk it is learned that the Jewish 
communities suffered heavily from the war between 
the Russians and the Tatars. 

There are three classes of Jewsin the Crimea: the 
Krimchaki, the Karaites, and the Polish-Lithuanian 
Jews. The Krimchaki are the oldest settlers of the 
country. The time of theirsettlementin the Crimea 
can not beascertained. They themselvesassert that 
they went there in the sixth century. A tradition 

prevails among them to the effect that 
The the manuscript ritual, which is stil] 
Krimchaki. preserved in their synagogue at Ka- 
rasu-Bazar, was transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation for twelve centuries. It was 
composed by Moses of Kiev (compare Harkavy, 
“ Altjtidische Denkmäler ”). It is known under the 
title “Hazanya,” and, with the exception of some 
slight variations, is the general Rumanian ritual. 
Harkavy, however, believes that the settlement of 
the Krimchaki is relatively of recent date. At 
present the greater number of them live in Karasu- 
Bazar, where they have their synagogue, presided 
over bya rabbi. Inorder that no profane discourse 
shall be held in the synagogue, they gather in the 
courtyard of the synagogue and wait there until the 
whole community is assembled. Then they enter 
and proceed at once with the service. As soon as 
this is concluded they leave the sanctuary ina body. 
They distinguish themselves by many other cus- 
toms derived from the Tatars, whose language and 
customs they still retain. Thus, for instance, the cer- 
emony of marriage takes place at dawn. Instead of 
using a“ baldachin"(*huppah ”), they cover the bride- 
groom and the bride with a “tallit,” while the brides- 
man and bridesmaid (*shoshbinim 7) twirl chickens 
round the heads of the couple seven tiines. Then, 
after killing the fowls, the bridegroom recites the 
consecrating formula, and the ceremony is con- 
cluded. The bride is notallowed to leave the house 
for seven days. The Krimchaki are engaged in 
handicrafts, viticulture, and agriculture, They are 
renowned for their scrupulous honesty. 

The Crimea was in the Middle Ages, and still is, 
the headquarters of the Karaites. Althou gh the 
inscriptions on the scroll of the Law (Pinner, No. 10) 
preserved at the St. Petersburg Library, are proved 
to be forgeries, it is beyond doubt 
that in 1381 there were four Karaite 
communities in the Crimea — at Kaffa 
(Theodosia), Kale, Koslow (Eupatoria), 
and Yenikale—as is proved by a document of that 
date which is preserved at the St. Petersburg Li- 
brary (Neubauer, *Aus der Petersburger Biblio- 
thek,” document 46). 

A strong literary movement existed in the Crimea 
for many centuries. Among the most renowned 
scholars of the Crimea were: Jacob ben Moses ha- 
Temani (of Teman, Greece), author of “Sefer ha- 
Pitron " (about the tenth century); Jacob ben Solo- 
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mon of Mankup, author of a Hebrew grammar 
(about the twelfth century); Ezechiah ben Gedaliah 
ha-Nasi, a pupil of Abraham Kerimi (1848); Samuel 
ha-Kodesh ben David, author of “ Massa‘ la-Erez ha- 
Kedoshah ” (1641); Moses ben Elijah ha. Levi, author 
of “ Massa‘ 'a-Erez ha-Kedoshah ” (1654); Joseph ben 
Jacob of Kale, liturgist; Isaac Hazzan ben Moses, 
liturgist (d. 1664); Hillel Hazzan Kenui, liturgist ; 
Jacob ben Mordecai, liturgist (died 1701); Abraham 
ben Jacob Yerushalmi, author of “Emunah Omen ? 
and several astronomical works ( 1718); Joseph Haz- 

zan of Kale, liturgist; Moses Chelebj 


List of Sinani, author of a work on the slaugh- 
Karaitic tering of animals (d. 1722); Simhah 
Authors. ben Joseph of Kale, author of “ Me ‘il 


Shemuel" (d. 1748); Moses Pasha of 
Kale, author of a commentary on the * Azulah" of 
Aaron I.; Samuel ben Abraham of Kale, author of 
“ Ner Shemuel” and other works; Elijah Yerushalmi 
ben Baruk, author of “‘Asarah Ma/amarot " (eigh- 
teenth century); Simhah Lutzki, author of the bib- 
liographieal work “ Orah Zaddikim," and of many 
other works (b. 1740-41); Simhah ben Joshua, former 
Rabbinite, author of Biblical commentaries (1818); 
Joseph Solomon ben Moses (known under the abbre- 
viation * Yashar 7") hakam of Koslow, author of 
“Tirat Kesef” (1895); Abraham ben Joseph Solo- 
mon, liturgist; Mordecai ha-Hazzan Sultanski, au- 
thor of *Abkat Rokel" and many other works (d. 
1862); Abraham Firkowich, author of * Abne Zik- 
karon" (1786-1874); Solomon ben Abraham Deim, 
hazzan of the Karaite community of Odessa (b. 
about 1820) See Kararres and individual articles 
on the various scholars. 

Information concerning the condition of the Ka- 
raite communities in the Crimea in the second half 
of the eighteenth century is furnished by several 
documents preserved in the St. Petersburg Library. 
In a letter dated 1755 and addressed to Abraham ha- 
Shofet, the writer gives details which are substan- 
tially as follows: “The total Karaite population of 
the four communities numbers 500 families: 300 at 
Kale; 100 at Koslow; 50 at Kaffa; 50 at Mankup. 

Near Kaffa is Sulchat, where formerly 
Condition existed an important community, pos- 
in 1755. sessing the largest Synagogue in the 
Crimea. To-day it is of little impor- 
tance, possessing only a hazzan and a shohet, who 
recite the prayers morning and evening. All the 
Synagogues, schools, and habitations of the Karaites 
are of stone. In each of these communities there is 
a School in which study is carried on throughout the 
day under the supervision of a teacher; in Kale 
there were four schools, three of Which, however, are 
now closed. In the first lived Samuel ben J oseph, 
the author of acommentary on the “ Mibhar,” which 
he did not finish; in the second lectured R. Samuel, 
the author of “Ner Shemuel”: in the third, Elijah 
ha-Hazzan, the scribe; and in the fourth, Elijah Me- 
lammed ben Isaac. Samuel Hazzan lectured at 
Koslow; Hillel ben Isaac, at Kaffa; Judah Hazzan 
ben Shelomoh, at Mankup. In 1735 the Crimea was 
invaded by the Turks. At Koslow they destroyed 
fifty boxes filled with books belonging to Elijah ben 
Isaac Hazzan. 
Another letter (1764) shows that the Karaites con- 
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sidered it lawful to have two wives. In 1796 Cath- 
crine II. relieved the Karaites by reducing by one- 
half the poll-tax of twelve rubles which they, in com- 
mon with the Rabbinites, had hitherto paid. When 
Nicholas I. issued the edict obliging Jews to serve 
in the army (1827), the Karaite S. Bobowich went to 
St. Petersburg, and, appealing to the edict of Cath- 
erine IIL., obtained the release of the Karaites from 
this obligation. They thus remained free from mili- 
tary service until 1874, when a new law was enacted 
compelling every Russian subject to serve in the 
army. 

Freedom from military service was not the only 
advantage the Karaites had gained over the Rabbin- 
ites. Other privileges—for instance, that of living 
and trading in any part of the empire—were granted 
to them. In 1837 they obtained for their rabbis the 
privileges enjoyed by the clergy of other faiths. A 
consistory, dealing with all the matters concerning 
Karaite worship in the Crimea, was established at 

Eupatoria. Itis presided over by a ha- 

Karaitic kam assisted by a hazzan and a sham- 

Con- mash. These officials are elected by 
 stitution. the people, but the election must have 
the assent of the government. Once 
the popular choice is sanctioned they can not be re- 
moved without the permission of the civil authori- 
ties. In addition to the salary which these officials 
draw from the Karaite communities, the govern- 
ment grants them 140 acres of land: 60to the hakam, 
40 to the hazzan, and 40 to the shammash. In 1894 
the government established at Eupatoria a Karaite 
seminary of five classes, the inspector and the 
teachers of which enjoyed the same privileges as 
those of the gymnasium. | 

The most important of the Karaite communities 
found in the Crimea is that of Eupatoria, which 
numbers about 500 families. The Karaites are en- 
gaged in trade, in which they succeed well, owing 
to the privileges they enjoy. It is very probable 
that, besides the Krimchaki, there were not many 
Rabbinites in the Crimea during the later period of 
the domination of the khans. "The relatively happy 
condition of the Jews in Poland at that time had 
tempted most of the Crimean Rabbinites to emigrate 
thither. 'This circumstance accounts for the fact 
that in 1462 thirty Rabbinites, who had been ship- 
wrecked near Kaffa, were compelled to appeal for 
help to the Karaites, and also explains the absence of 
Crimean-Rabbinite contributions to Jewish learning. 

A. few prominent men from the earlier times of 
the Tatar domination deserve to be mentioned: 
Abraham Kerimi (fourteenth century), author of 
“Sefat Emet”; his son-in-law Eliakim; Moses ben 
Jacob, the exiled (1449) liturgist and author of 
many works; Asher ha-Kohen (1449); Kalman Ash- 
kenazi (fifteenth century); Isaac Panyanto; Jere- 
miah Isaac Banin; Moses Kokos (1584); Baruk 
of Kale, author of *Mekor Baruk,” and his brother 
Mordecai of Kale; David ben Eliezer Lahno, author 
of “Mishkan David.” 

With the occupation of the Crimea by the Russians 
the Rabbinites gradually increased, and communities 
consisting chiefly of Polish and Lithuanian Jews are 
found throughout the country, which forms a part 
of the government of Taurida, Simferopol being its 


capital. The most important communities are: 
Armiansk - Perekop, Bakchi-Serai, Chufut- Kale, 
Eupatoria, Yenikale, Karasu-Bazar, Kertch (Bos- 
porus), Kaffa (Theodosia). The Jewish population 
in the four Crimean districts is divided as follows: 
Eupatoria, 9,192 (5.06 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion); Perekop, 1,549 (8.01 per cent); Kaffa, 9,670 
(6.05 per cent); Simferopol, 17,687 (8.85 per cent). 
Many Jewish antiquities were unearthed iu the 
last century in various places in the Crimea. "These 
antiquities consist of: (1) Judseo-Greek inscriptions, 
the authenticity of which is beyond any doubt. 
They give evidence that organized Jewish commu- 
nities existed in the Crimea long before tlie common 
era. (2) Tumulary inscriptions to the number of 
191, collected by the Karaite hakam 
An- Abraham Firkowich, in his * Abne 
tiquities. Zikkaron,” Wilna, 1872. The inscrip- 
tions were found in the cemeteries of 
the following places: 546 in Chufut-Kale, called 
“Emek Yehoshofat," dating from 151 to 1842; 5 at 
Sulchat, dating from 910 to 1140; 72at Mankup, da- 
ting from 866 to 1777; 28 at Kaffa (Theodosia), dating 
from 1078 to 1845; 100 at Eupatoria, dating from 
1598 to 1852. A. Harkavy expressed doubts con- 
cerning the dates of some of these inscriptions, be- 
lieving them to have been altered by Firkowich. 
In Harkavy's opinion none of these inscriptions an- 
tedates the thirteenth century. In his *Abne Zik- 
karon " Firkowich gives the text of epigraphs which 
he pretended to have found on scrolls of the Law and 
on Bibles which he had collected and sold to the St. 
Petersburg Library. These epigraphs, which, if 
genuine, would throw some light on the history of 
the Jews in the Crimea during the domination of 
the Chazars, were manufactured by Firkowich him- 
self, as has been demonstrated by A. Harkavy. See 
FIRKOWICH, ABRAHAM. 
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CRIMINAL PROCEDURE: The method in- 
dicated by law for the apprehension, trial, and for 
fixing the punishment of those persons who have 
broken or violated the law. The prosecution and 
trialof criminals in Biblical times is enveloped in 
doubt. The only example of anything like a regu- 
lar trial of a criminal case found in the canonical 
books is that of Naboth in I Kings xxi; but the 
only thing clear from that scanty account is that 
Naboth was convicted on the testimony of witnesses, 
and not upon an extorted confession. The require- 
ment of two witnesses is clearly stated in many 
passages of the Pentateuch. For everything else, 
for all matters of detail, we have to look to the 
Mishnah, slightly aided by quotations from the 
Daraitas. l ! 
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In treating of the course of proceedings the Mish- 
nah (Sanh. iv. 1)says: “In capital cases they [mean- 
ing the judges] “open with a view to justification 
and not to guilt"; but the real meaning of this pas- 
sage had been lost even as early as the time of the 
Amoraim (Gemara, 4b. 82b). According to the Mish- 
nah, capital cases must not be tried on the day 
preceding a Sabbath or festival, for the court must 
adjourn to the next day, before it can convict, and 
courts may not sit on days of rest. While any of 
the *disciples? present may volunteer an argument 
for acquittal, they are not allowed to argue for con- 
viction. In capital cases those sitting at the ends— 
that is, the youngest judges, not the judges of 
highest standing—gave their opinion first, in order 
to avoid any undue influence by the latter. None 
but * priests, Levites, and Israelites "—to the exclu- 
sion of converts, as well as of persons whose daugh- 
ters are disqualified from marrying into the priest- 
hood—are competent to judge capital cases (Mish. 
Sanh. iv. 2). The Sanhedrin (of 28 or 71) sat ina 
half-circle so that the members could see one an- 
other, and two court clerks stood before them, one 
to take down the words of the condemning, the 
other to take down those of the acquitting, judges 
(/b. 3). In capital cases the witnesses were cau- 
tioned, after being brought into the court-room, in 
these or similar terms: 


* Perhaps you speak by way of guess or estimate, or from 
what you have heard, as a witness who heard from the mouth 
of another witness, or of some trustworthy man. Perhaps you 
do not know that we are going to test you by formal and by free 
eross-examination. You should know that cases of life and 
death are not like cases about money. In a case about money 
the false witness can repay the money lost and he is forgiven; 
in a capital case the blood of the accused and of all his posterity 
clings to him to the end of the world; for so we find it as to 
Cain, who killed his brother, of whom it is said: ‘The bloods of 
thy brother are crying out against thee’ [Gen. iv. 10, Hebr.]— 
his blood and that of all his posterity. Or perhaps you say: 
‘Why should we trouble ourselves about this man's guilt?’ 
But it is written: ‘When the wicked perish, there is gleeful 


song”? (Prov. xi. 10, Hebr-)- 

“By way of guess or estimate” in this exhortation 
means “from circumstances”; and such evidence 
was deemed wholly insufficient for a regular convic- 
tion (see CRIME), 

In prosecutions for theft, embezzlement, and other 
crimes, which were only punished by fines, double 
compensation, etc., the procedure was the same as 
in cases for damage to property (“dine mamonot "), 
taking place before three ordained judges (“ mum- 
him?)  Involuntary manslaughter, punishable by 
exile to the cities of refuge, was tried under the 
same forms as capital cases. The Mishnah leaves it 
to be inferred that these forms were also applied 
to prosecutions for misdemeanors punishable by 
stripes. Compare AccusaTORY AND INQUISITO- 
RIAL PROCEPURE; ACQUITTAL IN TALMUDIC LAW; 
CRIME; SANHEDRIN. 

L. G. L. N. D. 

CRIMINALITY: The average tendency to 
commit crime. The critics of the Jews have al- 
ways contended that the general standard of moral- 
ity among the Jews was lower than that of their 
Christian neighbors, and their tendency toward 
crime therefore greater. Such acharge was made 
by Johann David Michaelis in his review of Dohm's 
apology for the Jews. Michaelis says that while the 
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Jews form only one-twenty-fifth of the population 
of Prussia, they furnish one-half of the criminals 
(“Orientalische und Exegetische Bibliothek,” 1775- 
1785, xix. 7). This statement is false in every re- 
spect. The Jews, even now, after the partition of 
Poland, form only 1 per cent of the population of 
Germany. Further, David Friedlünder has proved 
from official records that in 1789, in Prussia, of 
1,708 criminal convictions only 22 were of Jews. 
Still Friedländer did not draw the conclusion that 
Jews were better men than the Christians; he 
merely contended that in order to judge the moral 
status of a community other conditions, such as oc- 
cupation, education, and the political situation of 
the country, must be taken into consideration. 

The difficulties which beset an unprejudiced scien- 
tific examination into the figures on which the 
charge of criminality is based are manifold. First, 
owing to the numerical insignificance of the Jews, 
any investigation should extend over a long period 
of years and over a considerable area. It is known, 

for instance, that, at a certain time, 
Difficulty in the two penitentiaries of the grand- 


of Com- duchy of Hesse there were, among 
parison. 600 convicts, only 5 Jews, while, 


supposing them to be as criminally 
disposed as their neighbors, they should have had 
about 25 repserentatives in the penitentiary (^ Mit- 
theilungen des Vereins zur Abwehr des Antisemi- 
tismus," 1896, p. 44), it is wrong, however, to draw 
favorable conclusions from these figures, for the 
statistics may have been different a few weeks 
later. It would also be unfair to point to the fact 
that, among the 45 persons convicted in Germany be- 
tween 1882 and 1892 for infringement of the naviga- 
tion laws, there was not one Jew, and that, during the 
same period, only 12 Jews were punished for mal- 
feasance in office, while their proportionate represen- 
tation should have been 78 offenders of this class. 


The facts are that few Jews are seamen, and they do 


not very frequently hold public office in Prussia. 
Similarly it would be misleading to speak of a lower 
standard of morality among Jews because they have, 
during the period 1882-92, furnished 191 cases of 
fraudulent bankruptcy, when their pro rata would 
have becn 20, and 1,116 cases of bankruptcy, when 
their pro rata would have been 69. These figures do 
not prove that a Jew is ten and twenty times more apt 
to become bankrupt, because they must be com- 
pared with the number of Jewish and of Christian 
merchants, before a conclusion can be arrived at. 
In fact, while the Jews form only 1 per cent of the 
population, over 16 per cent are merchants. The 
number of Jewish criminals in Germany appears 
to be larger than it is, as Jews who evade military 
service are included in the total. As a matter of 
fact, however, this is due to emigration, which is of 
greater moment to Jewish young men to whom the 
avenues of public offices are closed. If this class of 
offenders be deducted, the proportion of criminality 
will be found much smaller. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of a thorough 
study of the subject consists in the fact that statis- 
tical material is incomplete, both geographically and 
chronologically. Few countries furnish complete 
statistics, and none go back further than a few 
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years. From these statistics itappears thatthe pro- 
portion of Jewish criminals to the whole population 
is in general below the average, that crimes of vio- 
lence are exceedingly rare among them, while bank- 
ruptcy, forgery, and gambling are found more fre- 
quently among them than among non-Jews; but this 
is simply explained by the fact that these are the 
chief offenses of the mercantile classes to which Jews 
mainly belong. The figures given below are based 
on oflicial statistics. 

For Württemberg, Von Steudel gathered statistics, 
given in “Monatsschrift für die Justizpflege in 
Württemberg," 1841, covering the period from Dec. 
31, 1827, to June 30, 1839. According to him the 
Jewish convicts were: 
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This would indicate a degree of criminality 
slightly above the normal. 

In Germany there were convicted, during the 
period 1882-92, 38,288 Jews and 38,978,667 non- 
Jews. Tomaintain an equality in crime would have 
required the conviction of 47,306 Jews. In 1882 
there were 998 criminals to every 100,000 inhabit- 
ants; while among the same number of Jews there 
were 844 criminals. In 1891 the number of crimi- 
nals among 100,000 inhabitants had increased to 


1,079, while among the Jews it had decreased to 
199. 

For Austria the percentage of the Jews in the 
whole population is 4.8, while, according to the offi- 
cial statistics, the Jewish percentage in total num. 
ber of criminals was as follows: 
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Even in Galicia, which has been always described 
as a hotbed of moral corruption, the figures are in 
favor of the Jews, for in 1889 there were among 
7.109 convicts only 656 Jews, while, according to 
their percentage (11.68) in the population, there 
should have been 829. 
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der Jüdischen Colonien in den Preussischen Staaten Be- 
treff end, Berlin, 1893; Karl Weil, Dic Zulässigkeit der Juden 
zum Bürgerrechte, 1828 ; Rudolf Moser, Die Juden und Ihre 
Tünsche. 1828: Giese, Die Juden und die Deutsche Criminal- 
statistik, Leipsic, 1893; see also a critical review of this work 
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tät der Juden in Deutschland, edited by the Comité zur 
Abwehr Antisemitischer Angriffe, Berlin, 1896 ; Antisemiten- 
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may be found in Mittheilungen qus dem Verein zur Ab- 
wehr des Antisemitismus, a weekly paper published in Ber- 
lin since 1891. D 
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CRISPIN, ISAAC IBN: Spanish moralist and 
poet; lived at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Judah al-Harizi praises him among the renowned 
poets of the twelfth century; and, judging from 
the title san awn (“The Great Prince”), which he 
prefixes to Crispin’s name, the latter must have oc- 
cupied a high official position (“Tahkemoni,” ed. 
Constantinople, iii. 9b). 

Crispin was the author of an ethical work entitled 
* Sefer ha-Musar ” (Book of Instruction). This book, 
mentioned by Al-Harizi, is, according to Stein- 
schneider, identical with the * Mishle Anashim Haka- 
mim" (Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1402, 
8), and with “Mishle ‘Arab,” still extant in two 
manuscripts in the possession of Baron de Günzburg. 
Under the latter title it was published in the sup- 
plements of “Ha-Lebanon,” 1867-68. The “Sefer 
ha-Musar” in this case would be, if not a mere 
translation, an adaptation from the Arabic, as stated 
in the introduction to the * Mishle Anashim Haka- 
mim ” (see Steinschneider, * Ozerot Hay yim," p. 368). 
This adaptation was im its turn translated into Ara- 
bie by Joseph ibn Hasan, under the title “ Mahasin 
al-Adab," which is still extant in manuscript (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1220, 4). Like 
the original Hebrew, the “ Mahasin al-Adab ” is di- 
vided into fifty * kasidas," which agree with those of 
the “Mishle ‘Arab,” published in “Ha-Lebanon.” 
The “Sefer ha-Musar,” or * Mishle ‘Arab,” is mostly 
written in verse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 1266; Dei Rossi, 
Dizionario Storico, p. 96; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. xi. 106, 
391, 542, 593; idem, Zur Rabbinischen Spruchkunde, pp. 
65, 88; Edelmann, Derek Tobim, Hebrew part, p. 23; Stein- 


Os Cat. Bodl. col. 1104; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 884 
et seq. 


G. J. Br. 

CRISPUS: The ruler of the synagogue at Cor- 
inth, who became a Christian, with all his house, 
through the preaching of Paul (Acts xviii. S). In 


one of his letters to the church at Corinth (I Cor. i. 


14), Paul speaks of Crispus as one of those whom 
he had baptized. "There is a tradition that Crispus 
became such an important factor in the early Church 
that he was ordained Bishop of ZEgina (* Apost. 
Const." vii. 46). | 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 

CROATIA: Southwestern part of the Hungarian 
crown provinces; consists of Croatia, Slavonia, and 
the Military Frontier, included since 1868. The ear- 
liest allusion to Jews in Croatia is found in a letter 
of the Spanish vizier Hasdai ibn Shaprut, addressed 
to Joseph, king of the Chazars. Two men, named 
Mar Saul and Mar Joseph, were the bearers of this 
letter; and they had come with the ambassador of 
the “king of the Giblim” to Hasdai at Cordova. 
Since both words, “ Giblim ” and “ Croats,” have ety- 
mologically the same meaning——J.e., “mountain peo- 
ple ”—it is generally assumed that by “Giblim” is 
meant the people of Croatia. This is the only evi- 
dence, however slight, of the settlement of Jews 
within the present limits of Croatia in the tenth cen- 
tury. The proximity to Constantinople, as well as 
the active commerce with Italy, and more especially 
with Venice, leads to the conclusion that Jews were 
living in Croatia in the Middle Ages; but as yet 
the only historical evidence for this hypothesis 


Croatia 
Crocodile 


is an ordinance of the Venetian doge, dating from 
the sixteenth century, which forbade the Jews in 
Dalmatia to own any real estate, and, consequently, 
to settle there. It is recorded that at about that 
time a Jewish physician on his way through Ragusa 
was permitted to stay in that city six months. The 
political unity which always existed between Hun- 
gary and Croatia resulted, naturally, in à common 
legislation; but it is not known whether the vari- 
ous pro-Jewish and anti-Jewish laws of the em- 
pire practically affected Croatia also. A single da- 
tum the only one within a hundred years, appears 
aboutthe middle of the seventeenth century. At 
that time there is found in the literature, side by 
side with the common “Jidov” (derived from “Ju- 
dius") the expression — still used 
by the people—" tschifut," borrowed 
from the Turkish. The former ex- 
pression undeniably proves that the 
first Jews came to Croatia with the Turks during 
the time of the Turkish rule. But it scems that 
these Turkish Jews left together with the Turks; 
for in the eighteenth century the first Croatian 
Jews appear with German names; hence they had 
immigrated from the north. An edict of the year 
1729 forbids Jews to live either in Croatia or in 
Slavonia. Yet asmall number lived there, as, for 
instance, in Essegg in 1751, who were looked upon 
as "black sheep," and had no rights. "They fared 
still worse at Semlin (Zimony), to which town they 
came during the Belgrade peace negotiations (1739): 
they were not allowed either as regular or temporary 
residents. 

The enumeration of the Jews of Croatia under 
Maria Theresa (1778) showed hardly twenty-five 
families. It was only after the edict of toleration 
of Emperor Joseph (1782) that the immigration from 
the north and the south increased, at first in the 
villages and cities near the Hungarian frontier. 
Hungarian pedlers, who before this had visited 
Croatia, now settled here. The emperor's edict es- 
pecially benefited the Jews of Semlin, who had 
managed to remain there in spite of the decrees 
against them. There were Jews in Warasdin in 
1770; the hebrah there was founded in 1808, the 
congregation in 1811. The first Jew appeared in 
Kreuz in 1794; the Jews of Agram— who consisted 
of only two Jewish families under Maria Theresa 
—bought a plot for use as a cemetery in 1811; as 
early as 1820 there was a congregation in Karlstadt ; 
and isolated families lived in the outlying country, 
going even into the mountain districts, where to- 
day not more than two or three families are to be 
found. In 1890 the gates of the free city of Pozega 
were opened to the first Jewish tax-farmer; and 
about the same time the Jews of the surrounding 
smaller villages had a rabbi at the head of their con- 
gregation. The congregations of Croatia were al- 
ready formed in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

A liberal legislation slowly bettered the condition 
of the Jews after 1782. On complaint of the Jews 
of Cirkvena against the intolerance at the office of 
the commanding general of Warasdin (in connection 
with the petition of the Hungarian Jews), a decree 
was passed (1791) permitting the Jews to live un- 
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disturbed wherever they chose, and confirming them 
in the condition in which they had been since the 
edict of toleration. A light is thrown upon this. 
condition by the decree of the Warasdin magistrate, 
of the year 1781, which is a curious mixture of 
modern toleration and medieval prejudice. Under 
it no Jews besides the twenty-nine families already 
living in the city are allowed to settle there perma- 
nently. Other Jews must receive from the magis- 
trate a certificate of residence for a few days; if this 
is prolonged without permission, the community 
has to pay a fine of twenty ducats. In accordance 
with the state law, they may not own real estate, 
but they may live in any street. The council of the 
community has the right, in lawsuits, to pass judg- 
ment up to fifty florins, from which there is no ap- 
peal; and, furthermore, it may use coercive meas- 
ures or Call in the police to guard its privileges and 
authority. It is also required that the council pro- 
vide for the widows and orphans, the sick, and the 
poor; and they are permitted to engage a rabbi. 
Even on the Military Frontier the Jews, if living in 
the Hungarian crown provinces, or paying the toler- 
ation tax, have been allowed to peddle since 1787. 
This tax lay heavy upon the Croatian Jews, who. 
were hoping in vain for a reduction in 1889, when 
they sent a delegation for that purpose, and ad- 
dressed a petition for the granting of civil rights, 
to the Reichstag in Presburg. | 

The Reichstag again granted them some privileges 
(1840); but the tax of toleration remained in force. 
They were now permitted to live anywhere, to build 
factories, to engage in business or trade, to devote 
themselves to the arts and sciences, and to acquire 
real estate in those places where custom formerly 
had permitted it. About 1850 the congregations 
were incorporated and chartered, and registers of 

vital statistics were instituted by the 

Increased government. The attempt of Rabbi 

Toleration. Rokonstein to introduce a hierarchy 

by making the rabbinate of Agram the 

chief rabbinate for the whole country, was frustrated 

by the government, which established theautonomy 

of every individual community, and recognized the 

appellation “chief rabbi” merely as an honorary 

title to be given to rabbis of merit, without com- 
bining therewith a higher rank. 

In 1859 the Jews obtained the privilege to keep 
Christian servants; and in the following year they 
at last acquired the right to own real estate any- 
where. The petition for complete equalization, 
which they sent to the Parliament in 1861, received 
no attention whatever. In 1873 the Croatian Diet 
decided upon the emancipation of the Jews: until 
then the Jewish religion had been merely tolerated, 
especially on the Military Frontier. 'The decree of 
1840 was not valid in this district; and only a cer- 
tain number of Jews were allowed to settle. Sem- 
lin alone had a school. "The war office, while allow- 
ing them to engage in honest trades and occupations, 
did not permit anything that might lead to usury; 
and they were excluded from the farming of the 
revenues, except in connection with the catching of 
leeches. When the Military Frontier was annexed to 
Croatia, in 1868, the Jews were allowed to live any- 
where and to acquire homesteads. Until then there 
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had been only one congregation in Semlin, with one 
rabbi. To these restrictive measures in the old Mili- 
tary Frontier it is due that in many sections there 
were no Jews at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The decree of emancipation of 1878 gave to 
the Jews full civic rights; and the state treasury 
granted them a moderate sum for Jewish institutions 
(religious instruction and synagogue-building). The 
increase of the Jewish population in Croatia is 
shown in the following statistics: 1840-41, 880 souls; 
1857-64, 850; 1869-79, 876; 1880, 19,488; 1890, 
17,961; 1900, about 20,000, equivalent to 0.91 per 
cent of the entire population in 1857 and about 1 per 
cent in 1900. 

The immigrants came from Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Hungary (Great Kanizsa) into Croatia; from 
Hungary (Bonyhád) into Slavonia; from Turkey 
into the Military Frontier. With the exception of a 
small number of “Spaniolen” (Sephardim) they 
have the German rites. 

There are twenty-seven communities in Croatia: 
two, at Agram and at Essegg, have over 2,000 souls 
each (4 per cent and 8 per cent respectively of the 
entire population), and fourteen over 200 souls each. 
Eleven congregations have rabbis; the others have 
rabbinical delegates. Thereare four Jewish schools, 
at Agram, Essegg, Semlin, and Vukovar. With 
the exception of two, the communities are progress- 
ive; most of them have new temples with organs, 
a hebra kaddisha, and one or two benevolent soci- 
eties. The several communities are not bound to- 
gether by any sort of organization whatever. 

The Jews of Croatia are engaged in all occupa- 
tions, even in agriculture, but especially in trade, 
wholesale and retail. The wood industries are flour- 

ishing since Jewish business men 
Statistics. have taken hold of them and have 

introduced stave and cane factories; 
they have also opened the one cotton-spinning and 
weaving establishment in the province. In pro- 
fessional life there are 80 Jewish lawyers (out of a 
total of 200), 10 Jewish judges, and about 50 Jew- 
ish physicians, either holding official positions or 
practising privately. In the arts and sciences the 
Jews of Croatia have not distinguished themselves. 
Even in Jewish science very little has been done; 
a few religious books by Dr. Jakobi (see AGRAM), 
a few treatises relating to the history of social life 
by Dr. S. SrrrzEn, and some articles on the history 
of the Croatian Jews (in the “Journal of the Coun- 
try Archives,” 1901-02) having been the entire out- 
put in this field up to the end of the nineteenth 
century. <A society, founded by the Jewish youth 
of Agram in 1899, for the study of Jewish his- 
tory and science, heralds a new era of intellectual 
activity. 

The relations of the Jewsof Croatia with the other 
denominations have been until very recently most 
friendly. Anti-Semitism, even in 1888, found no 
support. The peasantry, again, is indebted to the 
village Jews for new means of livelihood and the 
marketing of its products; and in the cities the as- 
similation of the Jews with the Croatians prevents 
race-hatred. Numerous Jews hold offices as town 
councilors, some even as mayors, and honorary posi- 
tions in philanthropic and national societies are held 


by them. It is only in the last few years that at- 
tempts have been made by the clerical party to in- 
jure the Jews economically in many industries by 
establishing cooperative associations. 

D. G. S. 

CROCODILE : This well-known amphibious rep- 
tile (Crocodilus vulgaris or niloticus) is not mentioned 
by a specific Hebrew name in the Bible. There are 
passages, however, in which allusions to it occur, 
and which give a faithful description of it (com- 
pare Brehm, *Illustriertes Thierleben,” iii. i. 112). 
Whether Ps. Ixviii. 80 (A. V. margin) refers to the 
crocodile in the phrase *the beasts of the reed" is 
still an open question. Upon these beasts destruc- 
tion is invoked, which would be strangeif they were 
meant todenote Egypt; for the crocodile is the most 
characteristic animal of that country, and the psalm 
is pervaded by a friendly spirit toward the empire 
of the Pharaohs. It is thus more reasonable to hold 
with Duhm (“Die Psalmen Erklirt,” in Marti’s 
“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament ”) 
that swine are meant, as designating the popula- 
tion of the Jordan valley, which, at the time of the 
composition of the psalm, consisted largely of non- 
Jews. Itisinteresting to note in reference to Ex. 
viii. 9 that the word zefardea‘ (A. V. " frogs”) was 
explained as referring to crocodiles (Arabic, “ tim- 
sah”) by all the commentators whom Ibn Ezra men- 
tions in his commentary to this passage. 

In Job (x1l.-xli.) the description of the LEVIATHAN 
certainly resembles that of the crocodile. Some of 
the particulars given—the impenetrable scales (xli. 
15); the sharp scales (7b. verse 30); the teeth (verse 
14); the thick armor (verse 7); the strongly marked 

difficulties besetting its capture; the 

The futility of ordinary implements, -as 

Leviathan. the hook. noose, and harpoon; and the 

impotence of the usual weapons, the 

spear, mace, and arrow (verses 2, 7, 26)—establish a 

strong presumption in favor of the identification. 

Against this evidence it has been urged that the 

other characteristics are not specific enough, as they 
are common to several large water-animals. 

There is some possibility, however, that the wri- 
ter was describing the crocodile from personal ob- 
servation. “We have good evidence," says Canon 
Tristram in “The Natural History of the Bible” 
(Sth ed., p. 261, London, 1889), “of its existence at 
the present day in the marshes of the Zerka, or Croc- 
odile River.” This fact, well known to Pliny (“ His- 
toria Naturalis,” v. 17) and Strabo (p. 758), and con- 
firmed by Pococke, was corroborated, according to 
Tristram (Lc. by the Arabs with whom he con- 
versed. W. M. Thomson (“The Land and the 
Book,” popular edition, i. 78) testifies to the pres- 
ence of crocodiles in the marsh of Zerka: he believes 
that he heard the splashing of crocodiles ma- 
king their way “through this hideous swamp in 
quest of prey” (ib. p. 77). The latest testimony to 
the same effect is that of Schumacher (“ Pal. Explor. 
Fund Quarterly Statement,” Jan., 1857, p. 1), who re- 
ports having seen a crocodile in that neighborhood. 

Although these coast districts did not belong to 
the regions familiar to the Hebrew writers, it is not 
reasonable to preclude the possibility that the poet 
in Job wrote of what he himself had seen, or from 
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information supplied to him by those who had made 
personal observations of the animal. Even Gunkel 
(“Schöpfung und Chaos,” p. 48), who, with Cheyne, 
would probably relegate this chapter to the domain 
of mythology, concedes that the poet meant to de- 
scribe, not a mythological creature, but a monster 
actually living in his day, and that some of the 
characteristics mentioned are those of the crocodile, 
According to Gunkel, however, the bulk of the chap- 

ter is an adaptation of mythological 

Mytho- material; the monster being taken 

logical or from the Babylonian creation-myth. 

Real? His objections are cogent and his 
theory must be admitted as having 
great probability as regards other passages, in which 
the crocodile is referred to under such designations 
as “tannim” (“dragons,” R. V., Jer xiv. 6), 
“rahab” (Isa. li. 9; Ps. Ixxxix. 10), and “levia- 
than” (Ps. Ixxiv. 14; Job iii.). But with reference 
to Job xli. 1all facts point to the conclusion that 
the word “leviathan” is probably a later emenda- 
tion, influenced by the mythical passages (F. Do- 
litzsch, * Hiob," Leipsic, 1902). The enumeration of 
the characteristics is 
too complete to ad- 
mit of any other ex- 
planation. 

The Arabs call the 
crocodile “timsah,” 
or “waral,” both of 
Which words have 
passed into Syriac. 
At one time they 
must have used the 
flesh of the animal 
for food; for the eat- 
ing thereof is ex- 
pressly forbidden to 
faithful Mohamme- 
dans. This may, 
however, be due to 
& reminiscent confu- 
sion of the crocodile 


with the “koah” 
(Lev. xi. 30) men- 
tioned among the 


uncleananimals, 
and which the R. V. 
translates * land-croc- 
odile” (marked in the margin as uncertain); while 
the A. V., following the Vulgate and the Sep- 
tuagint, has “chameleon.” Accord- 

Other ing to Bochart (“Hicrozoicon,” i. 
Biblical 10069), the land-monitor, the * waral al- 
References. ard” of the Arabs ( Psammosaurus secin- 
cus), is meant, or perhapsevena larger 

monitor, the “waral al-bahr," the Nilotic monitor. 
Bochart also seems inclined to make the “ zab ” of Lev. 
xi. 29 identical with the * koah," or land-crocodile (ib. 
i., book iv., ch. 1). This latter is a lizard, if not a 
toad; and as such it is explained by the Talmudists 
(Hul. 127a). According to Kimhi, the Hebrew 
“koah” (Lev. xi. 80) is a lizard (in Linné the Lacerta 
stellio). The Talmud characterizes this species as 
not dangerous to man and as having a soft, tender 
skin (Hul. 122a), which is easily removed from the 
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Said to have been presented to Oliver Cromwell by Manasseb ben Israel. 
(In possession of Sir Samuel Montagu.) 


body (Shab. 107). In Arabic it is called * hirdhaun." 
This Naman, in the Targ. for zab (the Syriac 
" hardana ”), is translated by “crocodile,” and distin- 
guished froma land-lizard, as the “hardona” of the 
sea. This latter name occurs ina Talmudic caution 
that at prayer the curved posture of the “eroco- 
dile? (?) be not assumed (Yer. Ber. 8d). The Tal- 
mudie * ben nefilim” (Hul. 197a) has also been iden- 
tified with the crocodile. But it seems to be the 
Psammosaurus scincus (Arabic, “sakankur 7). The 
crocodile is perhaps designated by the Talmudic 
Sm pnp (Ned. 41a), which in B. B. 78b oceurs ina 
fabulous connection as NNPYPN, if this be not a cor- 
ruption of N33py( scorpion"). For Talmudic views 
on “leviathan ” sce the article under that title. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible, 
London, 1889; J. G. Wood, Bible Animals (London, n.d.); 
Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.y.; Levy, Neuhebr. Wor- 


terb. i. 425, Leipsic, 1807, Fleischer's notes; Lewysohn, Die 
Zoologie des Talmuds, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1853. 


I. G. H. 


CROMWELL, OLIVER: Lord Protector of 
Englaud; born April 25, 1599, died Sept. 3, 1658. 
Cromwell favored re- 
admission of theJews 
into England, partly 
in the hope of there- 
by fulfilling the Mes- 
sianic prophecy, but 
mainly because they 
had aided him as " in- 
telligencers," and he 
foresaw that, with 
their control of the 
Portuguese and 
Spanish trade, and 
their large commer- 
cial interests in the 
Levant, the Ham- 
burg Dank, and the 
Dutch East and West 
Indies, they would be 
of service to him in 
his expansionist pol- 
icy, and would bring 
wealth intothe coun- 
try. There were at 
thistime(1653) about 
twenty Marano fam- 
ilies settled in England, who had fled from Spain 
through fear of the Inquisition. To all appear- 
ance Spanish merchants, and attending mass at 
the chapel of the Spanish ambassador, they were 
nevertheless known to Cromwell and a few oth- 
ers to be crypto-Jews. Antonio Fernandez Car- 
VAJAL, & Portuguese merchant in London, had 
been of financial assistance to the Parliament, and 
had also, through a relative in Holland and a ser- 
vant named Somers, or Butler, secured for Cromwoll 
information regarding the Royalist intrigues with 
Spain. Atthetimeof the Dormido mission to Eng- 
land to negotiate for readmission, Carvajal actively 
supported the petition, and it was favorably received 
by Cromwell. At this time, however, the anti-Jew- 
ish prejudices had become strong, and the Council 
would not consent (1654). Cromwell then sent for 
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Manasseh ben Israel, and a motion was introduced 
in the Council in 1655, “ That the Jews deserving it 
may be admitted into this nation to trade and traffic 
and dwellamong us as Providence may give occa- 
sion." The motion was referred to a committee, and 
a conference was finally arranged to consider the 
question, the members being appointed by three of 
Cromwell’s most devoted political adherents. The 
conference met in the Council Chamber at White- 
hall, Dec., 1655. It consisted of representatives of 
the army, the law, the trading interests, and six- 
teen divines, the majority of whom Cromwell had 
carefully selected on account of their supposed ap- 
proval of religious toleration. 

The first question which arose for consideration 
was whether there existed any law forbidding the 
readmission of the Jews, and this was settled by the 
decision that the expulsion of 1290 -had never been 

valid. When the terms of admission 
The were discussed, a distinctly hostile 
Whitehall spirit manifested itself, and the mer- 
Conference. cantile interests and the clergy united 
in opposition. To secure a favorable 
vote the Protector added some more members who 
were thought to approve of the proposal, but they 
also ranged themselves with itsopponents. Finally, 
on Dec. 18, a hostile crowd thronged into the Coun- 
cil Chamber, and it was obvious that Cromwell’s 
project could not be carried except under the most 
extreme restrictions. 

Cromwell now saw that his whole scheme would 
be thwarted if a vote were not prevented. With 
characteristic promptness he began at once to review 
the differences of opinion revealed by the various 
speakers. Protesting that he had no obligations to 
the Jews beyond those imposed by the Scriptures, 
he insisted that, “since there was a promise of their 
conversion, means must be used to that end, which 
was the preaching of the Gospel, and that could not 
be done unless they were admitted where the Gospel 
was preached.” Then, turning to the objecting 
merchants, he said: “You say that they are the 
meanest and most despised of all people. But in 
that case what becomes of your fears? Can you 
really be afraid that this contemptible and despised 
people should be able to prevail in trade and credit 
over the merchants of England, the noblest and most 
esteemed merchants of the whole world?” Finally, 
haying announced that nothing was to be hoped 
from the conference, and that he should use his 
own judgment in acting for the glory of God and 
the good of the nation, he vacated the chair and 
brought the proceedings to a close. The confer- 
ence was cowed, and dissolved without a word of 
protest. 

What finally precipitated the solution of the diffi- 
culty was the outbreak of the war with Spain. The 
Spanish Maranos were no longer able to live in Eng- 
land as Spanish citizens, and in 1656, relying upon 
the decision that the expulsion of 1290 was no 
longer valid, they openly threw off their disguise 
and assumed the position of Jews. 

In the following year, probably on Feb. 4, 1657, 
Cromwell in a public meeting made a “seasonable 
benefaction ” to Carvajal, perhaps a verbal assurance 
that the Jews would not be disturbed in the exer- 


cise of their religion. He had previously made a 
grant of £100 to Manassen BEN ISRAEL. Altogether 
Cromwell’s action enabled the Jews to live as such 
in England at a time when there was sufficient op- 
position to them on the part of the clergy and the 
mercantile classes to have prevented their residence, 
if the government had been weak or ill-disposed 
toward them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Manassel ben Isracl’s Mission to Oliver 
Cromwell, edited by Lucien Wolf, London, 1901. 


J. V. E. 

CRONEBURG, BENJAMIN BEN SOLO- 
MON: German publicist; lived at Neuwied, Prus- 
sia, in the eighteenth century. In 1758 he founded 
at Neuwied the Jewish periodical “Der Grosse 
Schauplatz ” (The Great Stage), printed in German. 


BITTON Rami Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur, 
p. 10/9. : 


G. M. Seu. 
CRONICA ISRAELITICA. See PERIODICALS. 


CROOL, JOSEPH: Teacher and controversial- 
ist; flourished in (England about 1888. He gave 
lessons in Hebrew toa few students in the University 
of Cambridge when, for several years, the regius pro- 
fessors of Hebrew were absentees. He was not by 
any means a man of learning, though he could read 
three languages, English, German, and Hebrew; he 
was given over to prejudices, and delighted in old 
wives’ fables and vain traditions. He was in the 
habit of wearing a parchment girdle, on which were 
inscribed passages from the Law and the Talmud. 

Crool was opposed to the emancipation of the 
Jews; believing that the introduction of Jews to 
Christians in the legislature would lead to the con- 
version of the former to Christianity. He wrote 
two works on this subject in 1829, entitled *'The 
Fifth Empire" and *'The Last Generation," both 
published at Cambridge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, London, June 80, 1848; 

Cambridge Independent Press, June 11, 1848. 

J. G. L. 

CROSS: 1. The stake (oraipoc = by or RD) 
used by the Romans at crucifixion. This was so 
familiar to the Jews in New Testament times that 
they spoke frequently of “men carrying their cross 
before them while going to be executed” (Gen. R. 
lvi.; Pesik. R. xxxi., ed. Buber, 143b), as did Jesus 
(Matt. x. 38, xvi. 24, and parallels; see CRUCI- 
FIXION). 

2. A specific Christian symbol: termed by Jews 
any nb (“warp and woof”); also noy (“idol”). 
Concerning this the law is: * As far as it is made an 
object of worship by Christians, it is to be treated 
as an idol and prohibited for use; if, however, it is 
Worn as an ornament without any religious object, 
its use is permitted to the Jews” (Isserles, Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yore De‘ah, 141, 1; R. Mordecai to ‘Ab. 
Zarah iii. in the name of R. Eleazar b. Jacob of 
Worms). However, being a Christian symbol, it 
has always been scrupulously avoided by Jews. 
Pious Jews would not even wear badges or decora- 
tions with the cross attached to them, whereas more 
liberal oneg do not hesitate to wear either the Iron 
Cross as German soldiers, or the Red Cross as mem- 
bers of the Red Cross Society. To embroider orna- 
mental crosses upon silk dresses for Christian ladies 
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is not forbidden to Jewish artists, according to Solo- 
mon b. Adret (see Berliner, “Aus dem Leben der 
Juden,” 1900, pp. 18, 180). The Jewish aversion 
io using any sign resembling a cross was so strong 
that in books on arithmetic or algebra written by 
Jews the plus sign was represented by an inverted 
“kamez” (L). 

The cross asa Christiansymboi or “seal” came 
into use at least as early as the second century (see 
* Apost. Const.” iii. 17; Epistle of Barnabas, xi.-xii.; 
Justin, “Apologia,” i. 55-60; “Dial. cum Tryph.” 
85-07); and the marking of a cross upon the fore- 
head and the chest was regarded as a talisman 
against the powers of demons (Tertullian, “De Co- 
rona," iii; Cyprian, “Testimonies,” xi. 21-23; 
Lactantius, “Divine Institutiones," iv. 27, and else- 
where) Accordingly the Christian Fathers had to 
defend themselves, as early as the second century, 
against the charge of being worshipers of the cross, 
as may be learned from Tertullian, “ Apologia,” xii., 
xvii., and Minucius Felix, * Octavius," xxix. Chris- 
tians used to swear by the power of the cross (see 
Apocalypse of Mary, viii, in James, “Texts and 
Studies," iii. 118). Nevertheless Jewish teachers 
in the Middle Ages declared that Christians must 
be believed when swearing by the cross, as, in 
reality, they swear by the true God (Isaac of Cor- 
beil, in “Sefer Mizwot Katan,” 119, quoted by Giide- 
mann, * Gesch. d. Erz. u. Cultur in Italien," 1880, 
i.90) The fact, however, that the cross was wor- 
shiped as an idol during the Middle Ages caused 
the Jews to avoid (compare Ex. xxiii. 18) the very 
word “Cross,” as well as all derivatives of it; 
for instance, *kreuzer "they called * zelem" or, ab- 
breviated, “zal”; and the town “Kreuznach " they 
called * Zelem-Makom.” 

Several forms of the cross appear to have been 
used: the simple form, like a plus sign, the so- 
called St. Andrew’s cross, and the Latin cross, which 
is mentioned in Ezek. ix. 4 (Hebr.) as the “mark of 
life set upon the men to be saved " (compare Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, and Vulgate, orSt. Jerome, 
to Ezek. U.¢c.; and Tertullian, ^ Adversus Marcum,” 
iii. 22; compare Job xxxi. 95). On the other hand, 
the oblique or St. Andrew's cross, resembling the 
letter “x,” was used in Justin's time (see “ Apolo- 
gia,” i. 60, where he compares the Christian cross 
with the cosmogonic starting-point in Plato’s 
“Timeus,” 36), and was known also to the Jews (see 
ANOINTING and CABALA), this form as the initial 
letter of Xpioróc being preferably used. In Jewish 
circles the original connections of both the Latin 
and the St. Andrew’s cross were quite naturally 
ignored. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zückler. Das Kreuz Christi, 18/5; Hastings, 

Dict. Bibl. s.v.; Cheyne and Black, Encye. Bibl. s.v.; Winer, 


B. R. s.v.; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyce. s.v.; Krauss, Real- 
encyclopédie der Christlichen Archiiologie, s.v. K 
X. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. See EVIDENCE. 


CROWN.—Biblical Data: The translation em- 
ployed for five distinct Hebrew words in the Bible. 
It renders, first, “zer,” a technical term used fre- 
quently in the Priestly portions of Exodus for the 
golden molding with which the Ark (xxv. 11), the 
table (xxv. 24), its border (xxv. 25), and the altar of 
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incense (xxx. 8) were decorated. While this is an 
uncommon use, the word is employed secondly and 
more accurately for the Hebrew “nezer.” This car- 
ries with it the idea of consecration, and refers solely 
to the circlet worn on the head by a Hebrew monarch 
as a symbol of his royal power (II Sam. i. 10; 
II Kings xi. 12), or to that worn by the high priest 
(Ex. xxix. 6, xxxix. 80). Because of the signifi- 
cance of the crown, the word is used figuratively 
for the authority of a king (Prov. xxvii. 24). A 
third word, * 'atarah," is used in a perfectly general 
way both directly (II Sam. xii. 90; Ezek. xxi. 31 
[A. V. 26] and figuratively (Job xix. 9, xxxi. 36). 
It also refers to wreaths used at banquets for pur- 
poses of decoration (Isa. xxviii. 1), or at games as 
rewards (Prov. iv. 9). For “crown” in the phrase 
“crown royal "in the book of Esther, however, 
there is another Hebrew word, “keter,” which seems 
to be a Persian loan-word. 

In the New Testament the words créóavoc and 
ó.áógua are indiscriminately rendered “crown” in the 
A. V., but distinguished in the R. V. (I Cor. ix. 25; 
II Tim. ii. 5; Rev. iv. 4, 10). The latter is the real 
insignia of royalty; the former, a general sym- 
bol of superiority. This distinction is not main- 
tained in the Old Testament. Finally, the word 
occurs not infrequently for *kadkad ” in the phrase 
“crown of the head,” referring to the upper part of 
the head. - 

In the New Testament a crown symbolizes victory 
and all that it involves by way of reward. In the 
Old Testament it is rather a symbol of splendor and 
dignity (Prov. xii. 4, xvi. 31). Still, if the Hebrew 
reading is correct, in Ps. cxlii. 8 the crown is indic- 
ative of triumph. 

E... T F. K. S. 
In Post-Biblical Times: The use of crowns 
among the Jews in post-Biblical times, both in life 
and in literature, is varied. Under the influence of. 
Greek custom the guests sat at the festive table with 
their heads crowned with garlands. In the Book of 
Wisdom (ii. 8) the ungodly are quoted as saying, 
with reference to their festal meals: “ Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered.” 
With these are contrasted the righteous whose re- 
ward is with the Lord: “They receive the crown of 
royal dignity and the diadem of beauty from the 
Lord's hand (db. v. 16). The custom of sitting with 
wreaths round the head at feasts seems to have been 
quite common among the Jews before the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. Ben Sira describes a 


Jewish feast at which the symposiarch sits with a 


crown of honor (Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxii. 1-2). Ju- 
dith and all the women of Israel celebrated a thanks- 
giving festival after the victory over Holofernes, 
“dancing, being crowned with olive garlands, and 
all the men of Israel followed in their armor with 
garlands” (Judith xv. 18; compare iii. 7). Thus 

the Jews of Alexandria, after their 


Festal miraculous deliverance, celebrated a 
Crowns. thanksgiving feast “crowned with 


garlands of all kinds of sweet-scented 
flowers? (III Macc. vii. 16; compare 25. iv. 8, and 
Josephus, “Ant.” xix. 9, $1). Likewise, the Jews 
in Maccabean times celebrated the Feast of Taber- 
nacles sitting in their booths, “with wreaths upon 


Crown 


their heads,” as may be learned from the Book of 
Jubilees, xiv. 30, where Abraham is said to have re- 
ceived an ordinance to this effect for all generations. 
Obviously, this custom gave rise to the belief that 
the Tabernacle feast was a Bacchie festival (Plu- 
tarch, “Symposium,” iv. 5; compare II Macc. vi. 7). 

Whether this Greek custom goes back to ancient 
Semitic life (see Isa. xxviii. 1-5, and Luzzatto's Ho- 
brew commentary) can not be decided. The Suk- 
kah garlands or crowns of wheat (n31p "by and 
post» bw myy, Yer. Sukkah i. 51d; Tosef., Suk- 
kah, i. 7) appear to be a reminiscence of the older 
“crowning of the head.” Possibly the crowning of 
the cup of blessing at the saying of grace (Oy, Ber. 
51a; Yer. Ber. vii. 11d; see also Frankel’s com- 
mentary) is a survival of the Greek symposium. 

Crowns were placed by the Gentiles upon their 
idols (Epistle of Jeremiah 9; Acts xiv. 18); and ac- 
cordingly, such “crowns of wheat-ears or of roses” 
placed upon idols were interdicted 
(Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42c, 43d). The 
Jews, however, modified the custom 
by placing crowns of gold upon the 
forefront of the Temple at the dedication feast 
(I Mace. iv. 57). They also put garlands of olive 
around the festal steer that led the annual thanks- 
giving procession, and around the baskets contain- 
ing the first-fruits (Bik. iii. 8, 9, 10). 

God Himself is constantly represented as wearing 
crowns. The archangel Sandalfon binds wreaths 
for his Maker (Hag. 18b); and the angel Akatriel 
(ON NIN = “ the crowning angel ”) received his name 
from his charge of holding the crown of glory over 
the Most High on His heavenly throne (Ber. ^a). 
According to the Slavonie Enoch (xiv. 2-3), every 
evening four hundred angels remove the crown from 
the head of the sun and lay it before the Lord; and 
every morning they replace the crown before the sun 
sets forth upon its daily journey. “The king of 
light," whose head is surrounded with crowns, 
"places the crowns of light ever anew upon the 
angels in the heavens” (Brandt, “Mandiiische 
Schriften," 1898, pp. 13-19). The four and twenty 
elders in heaven have also “crowns of gold” on 
their heads; and when prostrating themselves be- 
fore the Lord they “cast their crowns before the 
throne? (Rev. iv. 4, 11). 

Most crowns of reward mentioned in Hellenistic 
and rabbinical literature refer to the world to come. 

The angel of death says to Abraham 

Crowns (Testament of Abraham, A, xvii. ; B, 

of Reward. xiii.), “If any one is righteous I take 

crowns and come io him." “The 
greatness of thy love toward God becomes a crown 
upon thy head.” (Compare “the crowns and thrones 
of glory " for the righteous in Ascensio Isai, vii. 
22, Vill. 26, ix. 10; Hermas, “Similitudes,” viii. 22) 
Such crowns are especially accorded to the martyrs 
(see Testament of Job, ix. 13, probably based upon 
ninoy, Job xxxi. 386; Kohler, in Kohut Memorial 
Volume, p. 284). “When he has been approved he 
shall receive the crown of life which the Lord prom- 
ised to them that love him ” (James i. 12, R. V., obvi- 
ously with reference to Judges v. 81, as interpreted 
by the Rabbis, Yoma 28a). Likewise, I Peter v. 4: 
“Ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not” 


Crowns 
of Glory. 
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(compare Rev. ii. 10, “acrown of life”). Especially 
does Paul dwell upon the “incorruptible crown” 
obtained in the race for the higher things, in con- 
trast to the * corruptible crown” given to the victor 
in games (I Cor. ix. 25; II Tim. ii. 5; compare II 
Tim. iv. 8, and Philo, * De Allegoriis Legum,? xxvi. 
$ 26). These older conceptions cast light also on 


later rabbinical passages concerning the CROWNS or 


THE RIGHTEOUS and the CROWN or THE Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Low, Kranz und Krone, in Ben Chanan- 
ja, 1367, Nos. 11, 12; Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1909, 
p. 61; J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, 1892, notes, pp. 
46 et seq.; Hastings, Dict. Bible; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. 
Dibl. s.v. Crown. 

K. 


In the Talmudic Hebrew, iy is used (compare 
the English “crown”) for the Biblical ^4 in the 
sense of “border” or “rim” (Kelim v. 3; Oh. xiv. 1). 
In the Targumim ^ is usually rendered by the 
identical 4"} or 4%, or sometimes by bbs, which 
in sense is equivalent to “crown” or “ wreath.” 
For the insignia of royalty the late Biblical “ keter” 
is used, together with “kisse” (throne) and “shar- 
bit” (scepter). While the Biblical 47) drops out of 
use in the Talmudical Hebrew, which restricts the 
root to its original meaning, “cut off” (hence *de- 
voted,” a “nazir”), a new word is introduced, 
“taga” (san), of non-Hebrew stock, in the sense of 
royal crown and thence of ornament. 

“ Keter,” as well as * ‘ateret” and its derivatives, 
has also the applied meaning of ornament, dignity, 
and distinction. The righteous will wear crowns 
in the hereafter (Ber. 17a; compare Meg. 15b, where 
God is the crown on the head of the pious; Lev. 
R: xxx.) So also prayer is woven into a crown 
for the head of God (Ex. R. xxi.). “Three crowns 
there are: the crown of the Torah, the crown of 
the priesthood, the crown of royalty; but the 
crown of a good name is higher than these alto- 
gether” (Abot iv. 13). In explanation of this enu- 
meration of the three degrees of distinction Ex. R. 
xxxiv. and Num. R. iv. must be kept in mind. 
The crown of the learned man (Pharisec), that of 

the priest (Sadducee), that of royal 


The blood, men of good repute not only 
Three attain but even surpass; that is, learn- 
Crowns." ing, birth, and station are worthless, 


while character is all. R. Simeon ben 
Johai enumerates these crowns in this order: the 
crown of royalty, that is, the “table of the show- 
breads,” which had a golden border: the crown of 
the priesthood, that is. the altar; the crown of the 
Torah, that is, the Ark of the Covenant. Playing 
upon the vocalization of 93? (zar and zer), he adds: 
"If one acquires the Torah, it is for him a zer, a 
crown; if he does not, it is for him something 
foreign” (compare Yoma 72b). God is represented 
in the Talmud as ornamenting the letters y yyyw. 
as well as the letters 12 (on p see Shab. 104a), with 
“crowns,” and refrains from multiplying them in 
view of h. Akiba’s disposition to read into these 
“crowns” halakic decisions (Men. 90b; Shab. 89b). 
“Crown” is also used for “kingdom”; for instance, 
in the parable about the moon’s jealousy of the sun, 
she asks: “Is it possible for two kings to have one 
‘crown’?” and God, acting upon the suggestion, 
reduces her to the second rank (Hul. 60b). Again, 
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CROWNS OF THE LAW. 


1. In Hambro’ Synagogue, London. 2. In a private colléction, New York. 3. In the Synagogue at Pogrebishche, Russia. 
6. In Temple Shearith Israel, New York. 5. In the Synagogue at Casale Monferrato, Italy. 7. Oriental; in the United 
States National Museum, Washington. 8. In the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 9, Samaritan ; 
in the possession of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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it is used figuratively for a deed entitling one to rec- 
ognition, as in Yer. Dem. ii. 22c, bottom. Hezekiah 
was privileged by God to “acquire the crown” of 
the removal of the brazen serpent (Hul. 6b, 7b). 
In the same sense the caution occurs against making 
the Torah and learning a crown of self-glorification 
(Abot iv. 5). 

The most distinguished men are called the crown of 
their fellows (for instance, in Tosef., Sotah, xv.) 
With the death of R. Eleazar ben Azariah passed 
away the crown of the wise, for the wealth of the 
wise consists in the crown of learning (compare Sotah 
40b). So also the distinctions conferred on the first 
day are designated as its ten crowns (Sifra, Shemini 
Shab. S7b). 

The bride wore a crown—wreath or chaplet—at 
the marriage feast, and so did the bridegroom, who, 
indeed, was regarded as a king during the nuptial 
ceremonies (Nowack, “Lehrbuch des Hebriiischen 
Archüologie," i. 164). This custom was suspended 


for a time in consequence of the Roman wars (Sotah 
ix. 14). These bridal wreaths could not be woven 


of myrtle or roses, but were made of reeds. The 
reason for this restriction is found in the idolatrous 
uses of wreaths of the kind prohibited 


Bridal (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iv. 43d: “Not only 
Crowns. wreaths made of wheat-stalks, but 


also of roses”; comparealso Yer. Bik. 
i., toward end 64b, top; Sotah 49a). In Yer. Sotah 
ix. 24b, bottom, R. Jeremiah is reported as wearing 


a crown of olive-branches in order to amuse the 


bridal party, from which act he came to be known 
as the rabbi with the (myrtle bridal) crown (com- 
pare Gen. R. Ixx.; Lam. R. 94b; the verse “the 
crown is fallen from our head" [Lam. v. 16] was 
interpreted to refer to him; Lam. R. to the verse, 
69d). Mention is also made of ornaments in the 
shape of wreaths, which were much affected by 
women (Shab. v. 1 [57a]; Sotah 49b). Some of these 
are even said to have shown in engraving the pic- 
ture of Jerusalem. By later rabbis the custom of 
placing & wreath or crown on the head of the bride- 
groom was regarded as a token of mourning for Je- 
rusalem, “the olive-branches being bitter” (^ ‘Ateret 
Zekenim " to “Or ha-Hay yim," 560; Tur Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 65; Tos. Pes. 86a). See CROWN OF THE Law. 

E. C. E. G. H. 

CROWN OF THE LAW: A coronet, usually 
made of gilded silver, with bells, bearing the He- 
brew inscription nn AnD. It is placed upon the 
upper ends of the handles of the scroll of the Law. 
Sometimes the crown is a double one. A similar 
emblem, often borne between two lions as symbols 
of strength, decorates the mantle of the scroll and 
the curtain of the Ark. The device signifies the 
majestic sovereignty of the Law. It is difficult to 
say when it was first adopted. In geonic times he 
who read the last chapter of the Pentatench on Sim- 
hat Torah had a crown of silver or gold or a gar- 
land of myrtle placed upon his head, similar to the 
one placed upon the head of a bridegroom; whence, 
probably, the name BRIDEGROOM or THE Law. 
From this arose the custom of having a crown 
placed permanently upon the scroll of the Law, the 
making of crowns or garlands on festival days being 
a transgression of the Law (see Abraham ben Nathan 
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ha-Yarhi in " Ha-Manhig," Suk. € 59; and R. Nis- 
sim to Alfasi, Meg. iii.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 154, 10). 

The masters of the school, called “ kings” (Git. 62a), 
were probably the persons originally decorated with 
the crown of the Law. This seems to be confirmed 
by the saying of Hillel: “He who makes use of the 
crown [win] perishes” (Ab. i. 13). [This “crown” 
was afterward understood to mean the “crown of 
God” (33 = the Ineffable Name, which was prob- 
ably engraved upon the crown; see Pirke R. El. 
xlvii.; Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxxiii. 4-6, 25.)] Compare 
Ab. iv. 5; “Make not the Torah a crown to glory in 
it." The saying of R. Simon b. Yohai concerning 
the three crowns—the crown of the Law, the crown 
of the priesthood, and the crown of royalty (sce 
Crown Ix Post-Brpnicat TimEs)—appears also to 
indicate that the crown of the Law, like the two 
others, was a material crown, and not a figura- 


tive expression like “the crown of a good name." 
The crown of the Law is probably indicated by the 


following Haggadah: “When the Israclites before 
receiving the Law on Mount Sinai proclaimed ‘ We 
shall do and hearken!' [Ex. xxiv. 17], there came 
sixty myriads of angels with two crowns for euch 
—one for each of the two promises; and when they 
sinned before the Golden Calf there came twice as 
many demons to take their ornaments away " (Ex. 
xxxiii. 6; Shab. 88a; compare Pesik. 21 [ed. Fried- 
mann, 102b]; Pesik. de R. K. xiv. 194b; Tan., Te- 
zaw weh, ed. Buber, 50a). 

hegarding the question whether the Keter Torah 
in use may be sold for the purpose of settling a 
dowry for a daughter, see Isaac Lampronti, “ Pahad 
Yizhak,” letter f, 170b. 

K, J. D. E. 

CROWNS OF THE RIGHTEOUS: The fu- 
ture bliss of the righteous is described by Rab in 
Ber, 17b: “There is neither eating and drinking nor 
marrying nor bargaining nor envy nor hatred nor 
quarrel in the world to come; but the righteous sit 
with crowns upon their heads, and feed upon the 
splendor of the Shekinah, as it is said of the no- 
bles of the children of Israel: * He laid not his hand 
upon them, but they saw God, and this was their 
eating and their drinking '" (Ex. xxiv. 11, Targ.). 
In Sanh. 111b, Meg. 15b, R. Haninah says: “God 
himself will be à crown of glory upon the head 
of each righteous one, as it is written: ‘In that 
day shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of glory, 
and for a diadem of beauty, unto the residue of his 
people? ? (Isa. xxviii. 9). Accordingly the Zohar 
(Wayehi; ed. Cracow, p. 296) speaks of seats sur- 
rounded with crowns prepared for the righteous 
in paradise thirty days before their death, when their 
forthcoming arrival there is announced. So sings 
the poet of the ^ Akdamut”: 

“ Under a canopy of crystal clouds, 
Wearing a beauteous crown, 


Each in accordance with his deeds, 
On a throne with seven steps of fine gold.” 


K. J. D. E. 

CRUCEANU, STEFAN: Rumanian author; 
born at Jassy April 25, 1868. On receiving his 
bachelor's degree in 1889 he entered the University 
of Jassy as a student of philosophy, but at the end 
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of a year he went to Paris to study medicine. In 
April, 1885, he published his first work, a socialistic 
story, in the “ Drepturile Omului” (Rights of Man). 
He became a frequent contributor to different polit- 
ical papers, including the “ Natiunea,” “ Drapelul,” 
“ Perdaful,” “Fulgerul,” “Tunul,” and *Propa- 
shirea.” In 1891 he published his first poem, “ Ba- 
taile din Urma” (The Last Heart-Beat), in the “ Re- 
vista Noua” of Bucharest. He is a contributor to 
the most prominent journals of Rumania, such as 
the “Convorbiri Literare,” * Radicalul,” * Eveni- 
mentul,” *Noutatea," “Adeverul,” “Literatura et 
Arta Romana,” and the “Noua Revista Romana.” 
In 1898 he published most of his poems in one vol- 
ume under the title “ Lacrime.” 

S. E. Sp. 

CRUCIFIXION: The act of putting to death 
by nailing or binding toacross. Among the modes 
of CAPITAL PUNISHMENT known to the Jewish penal 
law, crucifixion is not found; the “hanging” of 


criminals “on a tree,” mentioned in Deut. xxi. 99, 


was resorted to In New Testament times only after 
lapidation (Sanh. vi. 4; Sifre, ii. 221, ed. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864) A Jewish court could not have 
passed a sentence of death by crucifixion without 
violating the Jewish law. "The Roman penal code 
recognized this cruel penalty from remote times 
(Aurelius Victor Cæsar, 41). It may have developed 
out of the primitive custom of “hanging” (“arbori 
suspendere”) on the “arbor infelix," which was dedi- 
cated to the gods of thenether world. Seneca (* Epis- 
tola," 101) still calls the cross “infelix lignum." 
Trees were often used for crucifying convicts ( Tertul- 
lian, “ Apologia,” viii. 16). Originally only slaves 
were crucified; hence “death on the cross” and “ sup- 
plicium servile” were used indiscriminately (Tacitus, 
“ Historia," iv. 9, 11). Later, provincial freedmen of 
obscure station (“humiles”) were added to the class 
liable to this sentence. Roman citizens were exempt 
under all circumstances (Cicero, “ Verr.” i, 7; iii. 2, 24, 
26; iv. 10 e¢ seg.). The following crimes entailed this 
penalty: piracy, highway robbery, assassination, 
forgery, false testimony, mutiny, high treason, rebel- 
lion (see Pauly- Wissowa, “ Real-Encyc." s.v." Crux”; 
Josephus, “B. J.” v. 11, § 1) Soldiers that de- 
serted to the enemy and slaves who denounced their 
masters (“delatio domini") were also punished by 
death on the cross. 

The crosses used were of different shapes. Some 
were in the form of a T, others in that of a St. An- 
drew's cross, X, while others again were in four 
parts, --. The more common kind consisted of a 
stake (* palus ”) firmly embedded in the ground (* eru- 
cem figere") before the condemned arrived at the 
place of execution (Cicero, “ Verr." v. 12; Josephus, 
“B.J.” vii. 6, § 4) and a cross-beam (* patibulum "), 
bearing the “titulus ”—the inscription naming the 
cerime (Matt. xxvii. 97; Luke xxiii. 38; Suetonius, 
“Cal.” 38). It was this cross-beam, not the heavy 
stake, which the condemned was compelled to carry 
to the scene of execution (Plutarch, “De Sera Num. 
Vind.” 9; Matt. 2b.; John xix. 17; see Cross). The 
cross was not very high, and the sentenced man could 
Without difficulty be drawn up with ropes (“in 
crucem tollere, agere, dare, ferre”). His hands and 
feet were fastened with nails to the cross-beam and 


stake (Tertullian, “Adv. Judaeos," 10; Seneca, 
* Vita Beata," 19); though it has been held that, as 
in Egypt, the hands and feet were merely bound with 
ropes (see Winer, “B. R.” i. 678). The execution 
was always preceded by flagellation(Livy, xxxiv. 26; 
Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 14, § 9; v. 11, 8 1); and on his 
way to his doom, led through the most populous 
streets, the delinquent was exposed to insult and 
injury. Upon arrival at the stake, his clothes were 
removed, and the execution took place. Death was 
probably caused by starvation or exhaustion, the 
cramped position of the body causing 

Mode of fearfultortures, and ultimately gradual 
Execution. paralysis. Whether a foot-rest was pro- 
vided is open to doubt; but usually 

the body was placed astride a board (“sedile”). 
The agony lasted at least twelve hours, in some 


cases as long as three days. To hasten death the 


legs were broken, and this was considered an act 
of clemency (Cicero, “Phil.” xiii. 27) The body 


remained on the cross, food for birds of prey until 
it rotted, or was cast before wild beasts. Special 


permission to remove the body was occasionally 
granted. Officers (carnifex and triumviri) and sol- 
diers were in charge. 

This cruel way of carrying into effect the sentence 
of death was introduced into Palestine by the Ro- 
mans. Josephus brands the first crucifixion as an 
act of unusual cruelty (* Ant.” xiii. 14, § 2), and as 
illegal. But many Jews underwent this extreme 
penalty (ib. xx. 6, & 2; “Vita,” & 75; “B. J.” ii. 12, 
8 6; 14, § 9; v. 11, 8 1; Philo, ii. 529). 

During the times of unrest which preceded the 
rise in open rebellion against Rome (about 80-66 
B.C.), “rebels” met with short shrift at the hands of 
the oppressor. They were crucified as traitors. The 
sons of Judas the Galilean were among those who 


suffered this fate. 


The details given in the New Testament accounts 
(Matt. xxvii. and parallels) of the crucifixion of 
Jesus agree on the whole with the procedure in 
vogue under Roman law. Two modifications are 
worthy of note: (1) In order to make him insensible 
to pain, a drink (é0¢, Matt. xxvii. 94, 48; John xix. 
29) was given bim. This was in accordance with the 
humane Jewish provision (see Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Sanh. xiii. 2; Sanh. 43a). The beverage was a mix- 
ture of myrrh (n333b btw bmp) and wine, given 
“so that the delinquent might lose clear conscious- 
ness through the ensuing intoxication." (2) Jesus’ 
legs were broken to shorten his agony, and his body 
was removed and buried, the làtter act in keeping 
with Jewish law and custom. 'These exceptions, how- 
ever, exhaust theincidents in the crucifixion of Jesus 
that might point to a participation therein, and a 
regulation thereof, by Jews or Jewish law. The 
mode and manner of Jesus' death undoubtedly 
point to Roman customs and laws as the directive 
power. 

From the Jewish point of view, the crime of which 
Jesus was convicted by the Jewish priests is greatly 
in doubt (see Jesus). If it was blasphemy, lapida- 
tion should, according to Jewish law, have been 
the penalty, with suspension from the gallows after 
death (Mishnah Sanh. iii. 4; Sifre, iii. 221). Nor were 
any of the well-known measures taken (Sanh. vi.) 
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which provide before execution for the contingency 
of a reversal of the sentence. Neither was the 
“cross "—4.e., the gallows for hanging—constructed 
as usual after lapidation, and as ordained in 
Sanhedrin vi. 4. His hands were not bound as 
prescribed; the *cross" was not buried with his 
body (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Sanh. xv. 9). Whether 
the Jewish law would have tolerated a threefold exe- 
cution at one and the same time is more than un- 
certain (Sanh. vi. 4; Sifre, ii. 221. 

The greatest difficulty from the point of view of 
the Jewish penal procedure is presented by the day 

and time of theexecution. According 

Date of to the Gospels, Jesus died on Friday, 
Jesus’ Cru- the eve of Sabbath. Yet on that day, 

cifixion. in view of the approach of the Sab- 

bath (or holiday), executions lasting 
until late in the afternoon were almost impossible 
(Sifre, ii. 221; Sanh. 85b; Mekilta to Wayakhel). 
The Synoptics do not agree with John on the date 
of the month. According to the latter he died on 
the 14th of Nisan, as though he were the paschal 
lamb; but executions were certainly not regular on 
theeveof a Jewish holiday. According to the Syn- 
optics, the date of his death was the 15th of Nisan 
(first day of Passover), when again no execution 
could be held (Mishnah Sanh. iv. 1; and the com- 
mentaries; Yer. Sanh. ii. 8; Yer. Bez. v. 2; Ket. 
i 1) This discrepancy has given rise to vari- 
ous attempts at rectification. That by Chwolson 
is the most ingenious, assuming that Jesus died 
on the 14th, and accounting for the error in 
Matthew by a mistranslation from the original He- 
brew in Matt. xxvi. 17 Q3np! p, due to the omis- 
sion of the first 39p; see his “ Das Letzte Passamahl 
Christi,” p. 13). But even so, the whole artificial 
construction of the law regarding Passover when 
the 15th of Nisan was on Saturday, attempted 
by Chwolson, would not remove the difficulty of 
an execution occurring on Friday — eve of Sabbath 
and eve of holiday; and the body could not have 
been removed as late as the ninth hour (38 P.M.). 
‘Bodies of delinquents were not buried in private 
graves (Sanh. vi. 5), while that of Jesus was buried 
in a sepulcher belonging to Joseph of Arimathea. 
Besides this, penal jurisdiction had been taken from 
the Sanhedrin in capital cases *forty years before 
the fall of the Temple." 

These facts show that the crucifixion of Jesus was 
an act of the Roman government. That it was cus- 
tomary to liberate one sentenced to death on ac- 
count of the holiday season is not corroborated by 
Jewish sources. But many of the Jews suspected 
of Messianic ambitions had been nailed to the cross 
by Rome. The Messiah, “king of the Jews,” was 
a rebel in the estimation of Rome, and rebels were 
crucified (Suetonius, “Vespas.” 4; “Claudius,” 
xxv.; Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 5, § 1; 8, § 6; Acts 
v. 86, 31). The inscription on the cross of 
Jesus reveals the crime for which, according to 
Roman law, Jesus expired. He was arebel  Tac- 
itus (* Annales," 54, 59) reports therefore without 
comment the fact that Jesus was crucified. For 
Romans no amplification was necessary. Pontius 
Pilate's part in the tragedy as told in the Gospels is 
that of a wretched coward; but this does not agree 
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with his character as recorded elsewhere (see 
Schürer, “ Gesch.” Index, s.z.). The other incidents 
in the New Testament report—the rending of 
the curtain, darkness (eclipse of the sun), the ri- 
sing of the dead from their graves—are apocalyp- 
tic embellishments derived from Jewish Messianic 
eschatology. The so-called writs for the execution 
(see Mayer, * Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener, und 
Römer,” iii. 428, note 27) are spurious. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Philipson, Haben die Juden Jesum 
Gekreuzigt? 2d ed., reprint, 1902; Hirsch, The Crucifix- 
ion from the Jewish Point of View, Chicago, 1892 ; Chwolson, 
Das Letzte Passamahl Christi, St. Petersburg, 1802; works 


of Jewish historians, as Gratz, Jost, etc.; Sehürer, Gesch.; 
commentaries on the Gospels. 
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CRUELTY: The disposition to inflict pain and 
to gloat over suffering. Widely prevalent among, 
if not characteristic of, savages and barbarians, 
it has influenced their treatment of strangers, enc- 
mies, and evildoers. Primitive races, however, are 
strongly inured to pain, being early in life trained 
to endure it unflinchingly, as the various initiatory 
rites at puberty in universal vogue among them 
show (see Heinrich Schurtz, “Altersklassen und 
Münnerbunde," pp. 92 et seq., Berlin, 1902). More- 
over, lack of imagination incapacitates them for 
measuring the suffering entailed on others (Tylor, 
“ Anthropology,” p. 408, New York, 1897). Again, 
among them, as also among civilized nations of an- 
tiquity, religious notions sanctify the passion for 
revenge, nearly always an element of cruelty. Abel's 
“blood cries to heaven” (Gen. iv. 10, Hebr.). The 
deity itself is injured and offended, and the land is 
defiled by bloodshed (see Schneider, “Die Natur- 
vélker,” 1886, i. 86; Leopold Schmidt, “Die Ethik 
der Alten Griechen," ii. 309 e£ seq., Berlin, 1882; 
Tiele, “ Verglijkende Geschiedenis von de Egypt. en 
Mesopotam. Godsdienster," p. 160; “Tr. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch." viii. 12 e£ seq.). 

The “lex talionis,” universally observed by sav- 
age and semi-civilized peoples, illustrates this prin- 
ciple. Injury had to be requited by corresponding 
injury. “Eye for cyc, tooth for tooth, hand for hand” 
(Ex. xxi. 24). Literally construed at first, the provi- 

sions of this law in course of time, and 


“Lex with the refinement of feeling accom- 
Talionis.” panying progressing civilization, were 


translated into pecuniary assessments 
in compensation of injuries, 

Cruel practises connected with the observances of 
religion, such as mutilations, the cutting of gashes 
(see CUTTINGS), the burning of children to propitiate 
Moloch, and human sacrifice generally, rest orig- 
inally upon a similar idea. 

The ancient ITebrews in their primitive state were 
in disposition little different from their neighbors 
and cognates. In the period of “ignorance” the 
pre-Mohammedan Arabs deemed “revenge to be the 
twin brother of gratitude,” and not to visit an offense 
upon the offender was considered cowardly and 
ignoble (see Goldziher, “Muhammedanische Stu- 
dien,” 1889, i. 15 e£ seg.). The books of Judges and 
Samuel prove that the Israelitish invaders of Canaan 
displaved in their dealings with their enemies the 
temper of their day. The bodies of those slain in 
battle were stripped of everything valuable. Occa- 
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sionally their heads were cut off as trophies (I Sam. 
xvii. 51, 54; xxxi. 9; II Sam. xx. 22). Among the 
Assyrians this was the rule (compare II Kings x. 6 
et seg.). In later times, however, decent. burial was 
accorded to dead enemies (Ezek. xxxix. 11), or 
they were cremated (Isa. xxx. 89). 

Captives were shown little leniency. To mark 
them as conquered, they were subjected to the hu- 
miliation of being trodden under foot (Joshua x. 24; 

compare Ps.cx.1). "This was also the 
Treatment customamong theAssyriansand Egyp- 
ofCaptives. tians. Still, excessive cruelties are 

only reported in cases where fury had 
been aroused by the length of the pursuit (Judges i. 
6 et seg.). The most atrocious instance of cruelty in 
requital of previous insult is afforded, if the text is 
correct, by David's dealing with the Ammonites (see 
Klostermann's commentary on II Sam. xii. 81). Ama- 
ziah is reported to have hurled ten thousand cap- 
tive Edomites from a rock (IT Chron. xxv. 12). As 
a rule, however, the Hebrews did not go to such 
extremes, and, compared with the Assyrians, were 
merciful. The latter impaled their prisoners, or 
flayed them alive, or tore out their tongues (see, 
for the case of the Elamite prisoners, Koyundjik 
Collection, slabs 48-50; Kaulen, “Assyrien und 
Babylonien,” 5th ed., p. 265). The Philistines put 
out Samson's eyes (Judges xvi, 21). Nahash, the 
king of the Ammonites, threatened the Jebusites with 
the blinding of their right eyes (I Sam. xi. 2). King 
Zedekiah was blinded by the Chaldeans (II Kings 
xxv. 7. Among the Chaldeans and Persians, and 
even now in Eastern countries, this procedure is not 
exceptional. Ezek. xxiii, 25 alludes to the cutting 
off of the noses and ears of captives. Rings were put 
through the under lips of captured kings to fasten 
the chain to (n'mn, “S. B. O. T." Ezekiel, p. 139). 
Atrocious barbarities against women big with child 
are mentioned as having occurred in the ferocious 
civil wars of the Northern Kingdom (II Kings xv. 
16), but these, as well as the dashing to pieces of chil- 
dren, seem to have been common among Syrians, 
Ammonites, Assyrians, and Chaldeans (II Kings 
viii. 12; Amos i. 18; Ps. exxxvii. 9 e£ seg.). If not 
killed, the captives were led away "naked" (see 
Coar) and fettered, to be sold into slavery (Num. 
xxxi. 26; Deut. xx. 14; Isa. xx. 4). 

The country of the enemy was devastated; its 
trees were cut down, its wells wrecked, its cities 
and hamlets sacked and razed; tribute was levied 
and hostages demanded (II Kings iii. 19, 25; xiv. 14). 

In the earlier civil code of the Hebrews, the “book 
of the Covenant? (Ex. xxi.-xxiv.), the law of retal- 
iation is still fundamental. Mutilations were thus 
legalized. The Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion applies this principle in the case 
of false witnesses (Deut. xix. 16 et 
seg.). A woman guilty of a certain 
indecent act lost her hand (Deut. xxv. 11 et seq.). 
Similar and severer provisions are also found in the 
recently discovered code of Hammurabi (see Winck- 
ler, “Die Gesetze Hammurabi,” Leipsic, 1902); and 
the punishments provided by the laws of other an- 


Stages of 
Progress. 


cient and modern Oriental nations show still greater 


cruelty. Adulterous women had their noses cut off, 
while the co-respondent was condemned to a thou- 


sand stripes (Diodorus Siculus, i. 78). The state- 
ment of Josephus (* Vita,” $$ 88, 34) that rebels and 
traitors suffered the loss of one or both hands re- 
flects the ferocity of the civil war. 

The primitive severity of the earlier practise, how- 
ever, was tempered by clemency. This appears 
clearly in the provisions for carrying out the punish- 
ment of stripes. Thenumber of stripes must not ex- 
ceed forty (Deut. xxv. 1-4; in Hammurabi's code the 
maximum is fixed at fifty), and they must be admin- 
istered before a proper court officer. As alsoamong 
the Egyptians (see Wilkinson, ^ Ancient Egypt,” ii. 
41 et seg.), the stripes were applied to the back of 
the delinquent, not, as is the cruel Eastern practise, 
to the soles of the feet. The instrument employed 
was in early times a rod or switch (Prov. x. 18). 
The later rabbinical authorities prescribe the use of 
a plaited leather strap, construing *bikoret," in Lev. 
xix. 90, to indicate this (see Gesenius, “Th.” i. 284), 
and limit the number of stripes to thirty-nine (Mak. 
iii. 10; Josephus, “Ant.” iv. 8, § 21). The use of 
“scorpions ” (“’akrabim ”), mentioned in I Kings xii. 
11, 14; II Chron. x. 11, 14, was, as the context 
shows, regarded as excessively cruel, and must have 
been rare. 'They were pointed and knotty rods, or 
whips with sharp iron points (Gesenius, /.e. ii. 1062). 
Beating with bags filled with sand and pointed 
pieces of iron was another method of punishment 
(Ephraem Syrus) The Syrians seem to have had 
recourse to similar instruments of torture (II Macc. 
vii.1) Later, the Romansadopted the use of whips 
weighted with rough, heavy stones, or lead balls 
(Cicero, “Cluent.” 63). Thorny rods or switches 
were also occasionally used (Judges viii. 7, 16; com- 
pare Prov. xxvi. 9). 

Other indications of the gradual refinement of 
feeling are revealed in the fact that the slave ulti- 
mately acquired a right to protection against bodily 
injury, and that the master who caused his death 
by cruel beating was punished (Ex. xxi. 21, 26-27). 
If, however, death was not immediate, the owner 

was considered to haveinjured his own 
Treatment property. Philoregards the provision 
of Slaves. which grants freedom to the maimed 
slave as based less upon the principle 
of compensation than upon the desire to protect the 
slave against further insult, the master naturally 
finding a constant cause of irritation in the slave 
incapacitated for full work in consequence of his 
rash or cruel treatment Thè law also modified to a 
considerable extent the rights of vengeance and 
ASYLUM (Ex. xxi. 18, 14), and provided for the pro- 
tection of those guilty of manslaughter. 

With what abhorrence the Prophets viewed the 
atrocities committed in the spirit of the savage in 
earlier times is clear from the opening chapters of 
Amos. They denounced the cruel rites—mutila- 
tions, human sacrifices—sanctioned by the religion 
of Canaan, and modified barbarity through the po- 
tent leaven of mercy and humanity. As a pun- 
ishment the invasion of a “cruel” people is an- 
nounced, and the detailed description shows that 
the Jewish people had outgrown the temper which 
regarded such atrocities as natural (Jer. vi. 28, 24; 
Deut. xxxii. 82, 33). 

In the later books cruelty is expanded to include 
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unfriendly and unnatural conduct (Prov. xi. 17) on 
the part of one from whom, by reason of friendship 
or consanguinity, consideration is to be expected (Job 
Xxx. 21). As symptoms of cruelty, anger and jeal- 
ousy are enumerated (Prov. xxvii. 4). 

Later Judaism, in interpreting the Mosaic legis- 
lation, proceeded upon the theory that any unnat- 
ural act was cruel. The seething of the kid in the 
milk of its mother, the wearing of wool and linen 

together, the yoking of ox and ass to- 


Attitude gether, the sowing of different seeds 
of Later in one field, were so regarded (Philo, 
Judaism. “De Specialibus Legibus") Human- 


ity, therefore, was declared to be the 
sister of piety, and was inculcated in many injunc- 
tions of the Mosaic code; it is betitting the king 
(idem, “ De Vita Moysis," ii. 1, 9); it isto be shown to 
strangers as readily and fully as to fellow country- 
men; it is due to the demented and to dumb crea- 
tures (idem, “De Caritate"). The “lex talionis” 
was modified (Mek., Mishpatim, S). Capital pun- 
ishment was virtually abolished in all cases where 
malice prepense was not established beyond all 
doubt. 

Judges who pronounced the death sentence too 
frequently were stigmatized as shedders of blood 
(Mak. 7a), and this in spite of the conviction that 
" misapplied clemency leads to unjustifiable cruelty ” 
(Lam. R. vii. 16). And when the sentence of death 
was carried into effect tender regard was extended 
to the body of the executed (Sanh. v. 8; Babli 55b). 
Decapitation by the sword wasfor this reason de- 
clared to be an indignity (Sy), B. B. 8b). Needless 
exposure of the body was looked upon with the 
same disfavor; a woman undergoing lapidation was 
not uncovered (Yer. Sotah iii. 19b, end). This con- 
sideration was shown the dead in all cases, the view 
prevailing that until the body is inhumed, or, ac- 
cording to others, until decomposition sets in, the 
soul hovering over the abandoned frame feels what- 
ever insult or injury is offered (see BODY IN JEWISH 
THEOLOGY), R. Akiba inhibited exhumation as an 
act of cruelty (B. B. 154a). 

Phiio (“In Flaccum ") gives a vivid account of the 
outrages perpetrated by the Romans upon the living 
as well as upon the dead. Some cruelties com. 
monly practised by the Romans seem never to have 
been known to the Hebrews. The exposure of 
children, and the burying alive of undesired daugh- 
ters, common among pre- Mohammedan Arabs, were 
quite unknown to the Hebrews. 

In rabbinical Judaism the idea of * cruelty ” in- 
cludes also an unforgiving temper. It thus came 
to signify what has been termed “the cruelty of civ- 
ized men" (Lazarus, “Ethik des Judentums,” i. 
308), such as calumny, slander, putting to shame, 
calling men by nicknames, slighting their honor. 
Characteristic of the one not cruel was the readiness 
to “forego one’s due” (snp y TIWA), and this 
disposition is deemed essential to the attainment of 
forgiveness of one's own sins (Yoma 2983). One that 
in public puts a man to shame is likened to the mur- 
derer (B. M. 58b, 59a). One that will not forgive his 
fellow is cruel: “ax www" Sno xb oxy pop (D. 
K. 92a; see also Maimonides, “ Yad,” De‘ot, vi. 6; 
Teshubah, ii. 10). Nimrod, Goliath, Haman, Cain, 
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and others are remembered as examples of cruelty 
(Pesik. ix. 78b). "Tax-gatherers are typically cruel, 
as also among the Mohammedans (B. K. x. 1-2; 
Goldziher, ib. i. 19, note; Philo, “De Specialibus 
Legibus"; see PuBLicans). Prophetic and rabbini- 
cal Judaism, in thus enlarging the scope of * cruelty ? 
to embrace not merely the infliction of physical, but 
also of mental and moral suffering, and in denoun- 
cing a haughty, heartless, unforgiving, grasping 
disposition as " cruel,” has discarded utterly the prin- 
ciple of retaliation. The Deuteronomic laws (Deut. 
XX. 7; Josh. vi. 21) concerning the annihilation of 
the seven aboriginal nations of the land, if they were 
ever carried out to the letter, were written in the 
spirit of holy warfare against idolatry (see Ban) ata 
time when cruel temper was universally prevalent, 
Later Judaism condemns cruelty in whatever form. 
Its abhorrence of barbarity is illustrated also by the 
prohibition against cutting out a piece of flesh from 
a living animal (NA yp 52N), which mutilation was 
a well-established practise among the Romans and 
many other ancient peoples (Hul. 101b e£ seg.). This 
prohibition does not rest upon ritual grounds, but is 
based on moral repugnance; the Noachides are also 
under this prohibition. The “pound of flesh” in 
Shakespeare's * Merchant of Venice" is an impossi- 
bility according to Jewish law, though the Roman 
Law of the Twelve Tables legalizes such security. 
The whole “Shylock” story originated in old Aryan 
mythology. 

That evil-doers were not treated without cruelty 
is apparent from the frequent allusions in the Bib- 
lical books to the terrors and sufferings incidental 
to imprisonment (II Sam. iii. 84; Job, xiii, 27; Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 7, cv. 18, cvii. 10; Isa. xxiv. 22; Zech. ix. 
11). Though prisons existed (Jer. xxxvii. 15, 20), 
abandoned cisterns filled with mire were used for 
the detention of men that had incurred the displeas- 
ure of the mighty (Jer. xxxviii.6). IN fed (I Kings 
XX. 27), the prisoners were often bound with chains 
and ropes (Job xxxvi. 8; Ps. cxlix. 8); the feet es- 
pecially were fastened together with brass (J udges 
xvi. 21; II Sam. iii. 34; Jer. lii. 11) or iron links 
(Ps. ev. 18; Prov. vii. 99). Often the feet were put 
into the stocks or blocks (“sad,” Job xiii. 97, xxxiii. 
11), while in other cases a veritable instrument of 
torture was used, the * mahpeket,” a wooden contri- 
vance so arranged as to force the body into unnatural 
contortions, The neck, too, was constrained by a ring 
(“zinok ”) or iron collar (Jer. xx. 2; Sirach vi. 30). 

The Romans, however, were past-masters in the 
art of applying these various expedients. Under the 
non-Hebrew designation bjp, the Latin “collare,” 
the rabbinical books recall a neck-ring largely in 
use to render prisoners helpless (Eha Rabb. Proem. 
xxxiv.). Characteristic in this connection as show- 
ing the dread of the inhumanities of non-Jewish 
tormentors is the prohibition (Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, ii. 
4) “not to sell them either weapons or these devices 
for restraining prisoners”; i.e., mp (ed. Zucker- 
mann wrongly, Ship) 535; PID and bt ms bepb5p 

113 (iron chains). 
K. E. G. H. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS: The Bible con- 
tains no comprehensive principle regardin g the rights 
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ofanimals. Inthe Diblical account of creation man 
is made sole ruler over the lower creatures, with 
the right to use them for whatever purpose he de- 
sires (Gen. i. 28; Ps. viii, 6-8). Still, in the legisla- 
tive portions of the Bible there are many laws con- 
cerning the rights of dumb creatures; so many, in 
fact, as to justify the assumption of the Rabbis that 
kindness to animals is a Biblical injunction (àyN 
un" mas n»n ‘Oya; B. M. 82b) The prohibition 
against eating a limb or flesh cut from a living 
animal was included by the Rabbis in the seven 
NoaACHIAN Laws, and the act was thus forbidden 
not only to Israelites, but also to other nations. 

Animals must not be tortured unnecessarily. 
The ox must not be muzzled while threshing (Deut. 
xxv. 4), but must be free to eat of the corn while 
working, as the human laborer is permitted to do 
(Deut. xxiii, 25, 96; B. M. 87b). The Rabbis consid- 

ered the term “ox” to be a generic 

Precepts of term including all animals. Nor does 

Con- it matter whether the animal belongs 

sideration. to a Jew or not; the Jew who em- 

ploys it in threshing must not muzzle 

it (B. M. 90a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Sekirut, xiii. 8; 

Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 338; compare I 
Cor. ix. 9). 

It is forbidden to emasculate an animal, whether 
clean or unclean, although when emasculated it may, 
if clean, be used for food (Lev. xxii. 94; Shab. 111a; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 5, 11). It is forbid- 
den to pair, or couple in doing any kind of work, 
animals of different species, especially to pair a wild 
with a tame animal (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 10, 
and Sifre ad loc. ; B. K. 54b; Kil viii. 1, 2). 

Mother and young must not be slaughtered on 
the same day (Lev. xxii. 28). When the paternity 
of an animal is known, or can be ascertained, it is 
also forbidden to kill father and young on the same 
day. Although the transgressor of this command- 
ment is liable to the punishment of flagellation, the 
animals may be used for food. The seller, if he 
knows that they are bought to be slaughtered on 
the same day, must notify the buyer of the relation- 
ship of the animals when he sells a mother with its 
young — for instance, if sold directly before the 
holidays, when any one buying cattle is presumed 
to intend to slaughter them immediately (Hul. 88a; 
“Yad,” Shehitah, xiii; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 16). 

It is forbidden to take both mother and young 
from a nest. When the mother is liberated the 
young may be appropriated (Deut. xxii. 6). This 
law applies only to clean, undomesticated birds, but 
if one has domesticated geese, pigeons, etc., he need 
not drive off the mother when he takes the young 
(Hul. 138b e£ seg.; Yoreh De‘ah, 292). 

Hunting was discouraged by the Rabbis (see Hul. 
60b), and the. later authorities forbid 
its pursuit entirely if merely for spoit 
(Ezekiel Landau, *Noda' bi-Yehu- 
dah,” series ii.; Yoreh De‘ah, 10). 

'The various regulations for the lawful killing of 
animals (*shehitah ") are not only in harmony with 
the principle of the prevention of cruelty, but seem 
to have been dictated by it. These laws have no 
definite Scriptural origin, although the Rabbis take 


Hunting. 


as a basis for them a Biblical expression (Deut. xii. 
21). While the Rabbis themselves do not assign: 
the prevention of cruelty to animals as the reason for 
the regulations (see Maimonides, “ Moreh Nebukim,” 
iii. 26, 48), many of their provisions—for instance, 
that the knife must be sharp, smooth, without any 
perceptible notch, and must be drawn, not pressed, 
against the throat of the animal (see SHEHITAH)— 
were obviously instituted for the purpose of lessen- 
ing pain. In spite of the attempts made in various 
European states in the last fifty years to forbid the 
Jewish mode of shehitah on the ground of cruelty, 
thisinstitution of Judaism still stands vindicated as 
far more humane than any of the modes employed 
by non-Jews (see Dembo, “Slaughtering of Ani- 
mals”). 

The Jewish law not only forbids cruelty, but also 
enjoins kindness, to animals. “If thou see the ass 
of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, and 
thou wouldst forbear to unload him, thou shalt 
surely help with him” (Ex. xxiii, 5). The expres- 
sion “of him that hateth thee” is explained by the 
Rabbis to refer to an irreligious Jew or to a non- 
Jew (B. M. 39b; “Yad,” Rozeah, xiii; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 212). 

If an animal falls into a pit on the Sabbath, food 
must be provided for it there for the day, and it 
must be removed in the evening. Should the ani- 
mal be in danger of not being able to live through 
the day, the removal of vessels and tools from one 
place to another in order to save it is permitted 
(Shab. 198a; * Yad," Shabbat, xxv. 26; Orah Hay- 
yim, 305,19). It is also permitted to ask a non-Jew 
to milk one’s cow on the Sabbath when she is suf- 
fering from an oversupply of milk (Asheri to B. M. 
ii. 29). Itis, moreover, lawful to cut the nails of 
an animal, or to comb it, or to heal it, on the week- 
days of the holidays (M. K. 10a; Rashi ad loc.; 
“Yad,” Shebitot Yom-Tob, viii. 15; Orah Hay- 
yim, 586, 1-8). 

Beasts of burden and all domestic animals must. 

rest on the Sabbath day (Ex. xx. 10, 

Rest xxii. 12; Deut. v. 14). It is not per- 

on Sabbath mitted to ride an animal on the Sab- 
for bath day, or to ride in a wagon drawn 

Animals. by animals, even when the driver is. 

a non-Jew (Yer. Bezah v. 2; Orah 
Hay yim, 7.c. 18, Isserles’ gloss). 

The Rabbis enlarged upon the principle of kind- 
ness to animals found in these Mosaic injunctions, by 
instituting laws to regulate man's dealings with the 
lower creatures. They teach that before an Israel- 
ite sits down to his meal his animals must first be pro- 
vided with food (Ber. 40a; * Yad," 'Abadim, ix. 8). 
Some of the Rabbis are of the opinion that no one 
is permitted to buy animals unless he is able to sup- 
port them (Yer. Ket. iv. 8). The ethical value of 
this precept is brought out with great emphasis in 
the haggadie portions of the Talmud. Moses and 
David were chosen leaders of Israel because as 
shepherds they had shown themselves kind and 
sympathetic to the lower animals (Midrash Rabbah 
Ex. ii. 3). The angel of God took the part of the 
dumb creature, demanding of Balaam why he 
smote his ass (Tan. and Yalk. to Num. xxii. 82). 
“A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast. 


‘Crusades 
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but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel? 
(Prov. xii. 10). God, the Righteous, has pity on 
animals as well as on man, inasmuch as He saved 
the animals together with Noah from the Flood 
(Yalk. ad loc., and to Noah, 56). Rabbi Judah I 
was' punished with bodily suffering during many 
years because, when a young calf that was being 
led to slaughter hid its face in his skirts, he said, 
“Go! for this purpose wast thou created!” When, 
after many years of suffering, he showed mercy to 
a nest of mice which his maid wished to destroy, he 
was again restored to health (B. M. 85a). Standing 
not “in the way of sinners” (Ps. i. 1) is explained 
as a prohibition against associating with hunters 
who plague animals by urging dogs against them 
(‘Ab. Zarah 18b; see Rashi). Compare CIRCUS; 
SHEHITAH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger R. B. T. s.v. Thierquülerei ; 
Saalsehütz, Das Mosaische Recht, xvii.; Low, Thierschutz 
im J udenthume. Budapest, 1890; Suwalsky, Hayye ha-¥e- 


hadi, ch. 49. 
L. G. J. H. G. 


CRUSADES, THE: Expeditions from western 
Europe to recover Jerusalem and the holy sepulcher 
from the control of the infidel. The undisciplined 
mobs accompanying the first three Crusades attacked 
the Jews in Germany, France, and England, and put 
many of them to death, leaving behind for centuries 
strong feelings of ill will on both sides. The social 
position of the Jews in western Europe was dis- 
tinctly worsened by the Crusades, and legal restric- 
tions became frequent during and after them. They 
prepared the way for the anti-Jewish legislation of 
Innocent IIT., and formed the turning-point in the 
medieval history of the Jews. The outbursts did 
not come unexpectedly. Soon after Peter the Her- 
mit and Urban II. had aroused the enthusiasm of 
French chivalry at the Council of Clermont in 
1094, Godfrey de Bouillon declared that he would 
avenge the blood of Jesus on that of the Jews, and 

leave none of them alive, while his 


First companions threatened to exterminate 
Crusade: the Jews if they would not become 
1096. converted. The Jud:eo-French com- 


munities accordinglv sent letters to 
those on the Rhine, who thereupon appointed a fast- 
day to avert the evil (Jan., 1096); and when Godfrey 
de Bouillon came to Cologne and Mayence each com- 
munity made him a present of 500 silver marks to 
secure his protection. When Peter of Amiens ar- 
rived with the crusaders at Treves early in 1096, he 
did not directly arouse the people against the Jews 
but lefta general ill will against them throughout 
Lorraine, especially through the influence of the 
knight Volkmar, who declared that he would not 
leave the kingdom until he had slain at least one 
Jew. Inthe spring of 1096 twenty-two Jews were 
slain at Metz, and on May 8 the crusaders and ac- 
companying rabble attacked the Jews of Speyer, 
slaying eles of them and only being restrained by 
the exertions of Bishop John from putting them all 
to death in the synagogue. On May 18 the Jews 
of Worms were all glain except a few who were 
forcibly baptized or who took refuge with the 
bishop. Their houses were destroyed, and even the 
corpses denuded. Many slew themselves rather 


than fall into the hands of the mob. The bishop’s 
palace was stormed a week later, and all those within 
it were put to death. The number of the slain is 
said to have amounted to 800, though the extant list 
of names reaches only 400 (Salfeld, “ Martyrologium," 
p. 107). Oneof the richest Jewesses, named Minna, 
when surrounded by the mob and implored by some 
of her friends among the nobles to accept baptism, 
resolutely refused and was put to death. Several 
were drowned, and Mar Shemariah with his whole 
family was buried alive amid the jeers of the mob, 
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who nevertheless during the entombment offered 
in vain to grant them safety if they would become 
converted. 

On the same day Count Emicho arrived at Ma- 
yence with a numerous band of crusaders, but he was 
not admitted by the archbishop Ruthard, who had 
promised protection to the Jews. Two days later, 
however, Emicho forced admission through a side 
gate, and, notwithstanding the armed 
defense of the Jews, succeeded in des- 
troying them all except. Kalonymus, 
the president of the congregation, and fifty-three 
others, who hid themselves in the treasure-house 
of the cathedral. A number of Jews who had de- 
fended themselvesall day in a fortified position found 
it untenable as night came on, and, rather than fall 


Mayence. 
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into the hands of the enemy, killed themselves. The 
corpses after being stripped were cast into nine 
graves; they are said to have numbered 1,014. Mar 
Tsaac ben David, after having submitted to baptism, 
burned down his own house and the synagogue and 
perished in the flames, because it had been rumored 
that the Christians intended to turn the synagogue 
into a church. Kalonymus and his 98 companions 
were taken by bishop Ruthard in boats to Riides- 
heim and kept there for some time; but on June 1 
he declared he could not protect them unless they 
submitted to baptism. They determined to slay 
themselves rather than do this, and Kalonymus put 
his own son Joseph to death, and then, wild with 
grief, attempted to kill the archbishop, but was pre- 
vented and killed. 

The crusaders again attacked the houses and syna- 
gogue of the Jews of Cologne on May 30; but here the 
citizens protected the Jewsin their own houses until 
Archbishop Hermann, on June 3, sent them for 
safety to seven neighboring villages, Neuss, Wevel- 
inghofen, Altenahr, Xanten, Geldern, Mórs, and 
Kerpen. The crusaders followed them to these 
places, killing 200 in Neuss and Altenahr, in several 
cases throwing old women and young children into 
the river (Salfeld, * Martyrologium," p. 183); forcing 
them to be baptized at Geldern and Kerpen; while 
in Wevelinghofen, Altenahr, and Xanten the Jews 
slew themselves rather than change their faith. 
The 300 Jews of Cologne who found themselves 
at Altenahr selected five men to slay the rest. In 
the month of June the crusaders reached Treves, 
and some of the Jews at once slew themselves, a 
number of Jewesses throwing themselves into the 
river. The rest betook themselves to the palace of 
Archbishop Egbert, who attempted in a sermon to 
persuade the people to spare the Jews, but was him- 
self maltreated and besieged in his palace fora week, 
at the end of which he told the Jews there was no 
hope for their lives butin baptism. When they still 
remained obdurate some of them were exposed by 
him to the crusaders, who immediately slew them. 
The rest thereupon accepted baptism. The same 
fate befell the Jews of Regensburg, while those of 
Magdeburg were expelled. The crusaders on their 
march through Bohemia forced the Jews to become 
baptized, killing those who refused, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of Bishop Cosmas. Next year, 
however, on the return of Emperor Henry from 
Italy, he granted them permission to revert to their 
ancestral faith (Pertz, * Monumenta," ii. 181), not- 
withstanding the protests of Pope Clement III. 
(Jaffe, “Regesta,” No. 5396) The Jews of the 
Rhine district were decimated: it has been calculated 
that about 4,000 were killed or slew themselves. 
The few survivorsof Mayence who had taken refuge 
at Speyer did not return to their old homes until 
1104, when a new synagogue was dedicated (Sep- 
tember 22). When the crusaders at last stormed 
Jerusalem, July 15, 1099, they drove all the Jews 
into one of the synagogues and there burned them 
alive. 

During the preparations for the Second Crusade a 
narrow-minded monk named Radulph preached the 
Cross in the Rhine valley, and declared that the 
Jews should be slain as the enemies of the Christian 


religion. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX protested ener- 
getically against the unchristian behavior of Ra- 
dulph, and only a few isolated cases 


Second of outrage occurred. The Jews were 
Crusade: expelled from Magdeburg and Halle. 
1145-47. Bernard went to Germany to preach 


the Cross, and met the monk Radulph 
in open disputation at Mayence in the beginning of 
November, 1146, but failed to influence the people in 
favor of the Jews. He accordingly addressed a let- 
ter to the peoples of western Christendom, protest- 
ing against the persecution of the Jews. Notwith- 
standing this, when the crusaders came to Würzburg 
they slew the rabbi, Isaac ben Eliakim, and about 
twenty-one men, women, and children, whose bodies 
were buried by the bishop in his garden. This was 
ultimately purchased by Hezekiah, the brother of 
the rabbi, asa graveyard for the Jews (see WÜRZ- 
BURG). 
At the coronation on Sept. 8, 1189, of Richard L., 
before he started for the Third Crusade, a severe riot 
occurred, and after he had left the 


Third country the crusaders who were pre- 
Crusade: paring to follow him attacked, with 
1189-90. the aid of the populace, the Jews at 


Lynn, Stamford (March 7), Bury St. 

Edmunds (March 18), Colchester, Thetford, and 

Ospringe. The chief tragedy, however, occurred 

at York on the night of March 16, 1190, when 150 

Jews of all ages, headed by Rabbi Yom-Tob of 

Joigny, immolated themselves to escape slaughter or 

baptism (see YORK). 

Before the Crusades the Jews had practically a 
monopoly of trade in Eastern products, but the 
closer connection between Europe and 
the East brought about by the Cru- 
sades raised up a class of merchant 
traders among the Christians, and from this time 
onward restrictions on the sale of goods by Jews 
became frequent (Hüóniger, in “Zeit. Gesch. Juden 
Deutsch.” i. 94 e£ seg.). The religious zeal fomented 
by the Crusades burned as fiercely against the Jews 
as enemies of Christ as against the Moslems. "Thus 
both economically and socially the Crusades were 
disastrous for European Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (First and Second Crusades) Neubauer and 
stern, Hebrüische Berichte über die Judenverfolgungen 
Während der Kreuzzüge, Berlin, 1892; Salfeld, Das Mar- 
tyrologium des Nürnberger Memorbuches ; (Third Crusade) 
Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 99, 191, 385-992. The 
above account follows mainly Aronius, Regesten, pp. (8-94, 
101-116, in preference to Gritz, Gesch. vi. S2-95. 

G. J. 

CRYPTO-JEWS: Jews professing another re- 
ligion but practising Jewish rites In secret in their 
own homes. There was some tendency toward this 
even in early days, as is shown by the attempts of 
certain Jews to avoid being taken for such (see 
Josephus, “ Ant." xii. 5, 1; compare I Macc. i. 15); 
but the first wide-spread adoption of the practise 
appears to have been after the Almohade persecu- 
tions in Spain in 1146. The father of Maimonides is 
said to have nominally embraced Islamism at this 
time, and he was doubtless followed by others. 
Later, in Spain. after the persecutions of 1391, a 
whole body of Spanish Jews formally adopted 
Christianity, but observed Jewish rites in their 
homes. These were known as MARANOS or, in the 


Results. 


Crystal 
uba 


Balearic Islands, Cuvrras. Officially they were 
known as “New Christians,” and there was consid- 
erable legislation directed against them in both Spain 
and Portugal and in their colonies, the chief activity 
of the Inquisition being directed against them. It 
is stated that Maranos are to be found even at the 
present day, especially at Covilhào in Portugal. 

It also appears that. there are, or have been, sev- 
eral classes of Crypto-Jews in Moslem lands; thus 
the ancestors of the DAGGATUNS probably kept up 
their Jewish practisesa long time after their nominal 
adoption of Mohammedanism. This was also done 
by the Maimins of Salonica (Gritz, in “ Monats- 
Schrift," Feb., 1884), and near Khorassan there still 
remain à number of Jews known as the “Jedid al- 
Islam," who were converted to Mohammedanism 
half a century ago (“Il Vessillo Israelitico," April, 
1884). 

G. J. 

CRYSTAL. See Grass. 

CSEMEGI, KARL: President of the Hunga- 
rian Supreme Court of Judicature; born in Csongrad 
May 3, 1826; died March 18, 1899. Csemegi re- 
ceived his early education in the schools of Szegedin 
and Budapest. By order of Count Elemer Batth ya- 
nyi he organized a battalion of infantry in the 
Hungarian war of independence of 1848, at the head 
of which he fought throughout the whole war. 
After the conclusion of the campaign in the Bácska 
and Banát districts, he laid down his arms at Lugos, 
and as punishment was placed in an Austrian regi- 
ment, but was soon released on account of ill health. 
During the absolutist era he had a large law-ottice 
in Arad, but was compelled by the chicanery of 
Austrian officials to transfer it to Butyinin Rumania. 

After the restoration of the former constitution, 
the Hungarian minister of justice, Balthasar Hor- 
vath, called him into the ministry, where a wide 
field presented itself for the employment of his abil- 
ity. From ministerial secretary he became state sec- 
retary, in which capacity he proposed and codified 
chapter iv. of the laws of 1869, on the legal power 
and authority of judges. The incorporation of the 
judieiary of Fiume with that of Hungary was also 
his work. His epoch-making achievement in the 
judicial administration of Hungary was, however, 
the codification of the criminal law on a modern 
basis. Through this work he succeeded in funda- 
mentally improving legal procedure in Hungary. 
Especially important was the comprehensive state- 
ment which he annexed to the code explaining the 
basic principles that underlie it, which statement 
contains a mass of legal knowledge still of much 
value. His influence left a distinct impress on the 
science of criminology, which developed rapidly 
after the adoption of his code. 

Csemegi became president of the Supreme Court 
in 1879, and founded the Society of Hungarian 
Jurists, which to-day has among its members tho 
most eminent jurists of modern Hungary. He was 
decorated with the Cross of the Order of St. Stephan 
of Hungary in 1878, and in 1882 became privy coun- 
cilor. Twelve years later he resigned his position 
as presidentof the Supreme Court, He was granted 
the honorary degree of LL.D. by the juridical fac- 
ulty of the University of Budapest in 1896, 
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Csemegi was a convert to Christianity. His liter- 
ary work includes: “A Jogvesztés Elmélete és az 
Államjog," Budapest, 1872; “A Magyar Bünvádi 
Eljárás Szervezetének Indokai," Budapest, 1883; 
“Magyar Bünvádi Eljárás a Torvényszékek Elött,” 
Budapest, 1883; “Az Egyházi Holtkéz,” Budapest, 
1897. The French government had the statement 
of principles which he subjoined to the Hungarian 
criminal code translated into French under the title 
" Code Pénal Hongrois des Crimes et des Délits," 
Paris, 1885. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pester Lloyd, March 19, 1899; Pesti Na plo, 

same date; Vasarnapi Ujsag, March, 1899, 

E, M. W. 

CSILLAG, ROSA: Hungarian Opera-singer ; 
born about 1840. She attracted much attention in 
the chorus of the Hungarian National Theater at 
Budapest. Trained by Professor Proch, she made 
her first appearance in 1858 as Fides in Meyerbeer’s 
“Le Prophéte," in the court opera-house of Vienna, 
where she delighted her audiences with her beauti- 
ful mezzo-soprano voice. Until 1878 Csillag be- 
longed to the cast of the Vienna Royal Opera-House, 
and was a general favorite. On her tours also she 
met with much success. Her husband was the colo. 
brated prestidigitator Hermann. When her voice 
began to fail she became singing teacher at the 
Vienna Conservatoire. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pallas Lexikon, iy, 

s. M. W. 

CSILLAG, THERESE: Hungarian actress; 
born at Duna-Adony May 17, 1869. For many 
years she was a popular comedienne at the Na- 
tional Theater in Budapest. At the age of thirteen 
she attended the dramatie school in that city. In 
1879 she was engaged at the National Theater, where 
she played in ingénue róles up to 1898. Nearly all 
Hungarian play wrights of her day wrote special rôles 
for her, among them being Gregor Csiky, in whose 
plays she always excelled. Since 1899 she hag been 
engaged at the Vigszinhaz in Budapest. She has 


embraced the Christian faith. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Szalon, 1886, 

" M. W. 

CUBA: An island in the Atlantic Ocean, the 
largest of the West Indian groups. Therclationsof 
the Jews with the island of Cuba date from the dis- 
covery of the island by Columbus in 1499, several 
Jews having accompanied him on his first voyage 
(see AMERICA, Tne Discovery or), On Nov. 9, 
1492, Columbus sent Luis de TORRES, together with 
a companion, into the interior to ascertain the char- 
acter of the island and of its people, and to find its 
king. Kayserling (“Christopher Columbus." p. 
95) asserts that Luis de Torres settled in Cuba and 
died there. 

The records of the Inquisition in America, thus 


far published only in fragments, are the chief sources 


of information about Jewsin Cuba. Jewish women, 
forcibly baptized, and sent to the West Indies by 
the Spanish authorities, seem to have been among 
the earliest settlers. In 1618 the Inquisition wrung 
from Francisco Gomez de Leon of Havana the con- 
fession that he was a Jew; as a consequence he 
underwent martyrdom for his faith, and the Inqui- 
sition confiscated his fortune, amounting to 149,000 
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pesos, About 1627 the Inquisition seized Antonio 
Mendez, Luis Rodrigues, and others on the charge 
of being Jews. About 1636, 150,000 
Inquisition pesos in gold was extorted from 
in Cuba.  threecitizens of Havana on the charge 
of Judaizing. Their names were Blas 
de Paz Pinto, Juan Rodrigues Mésa and Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez de Solis; and they appear to 
have been among the most opulent men in the West 
Indies. The trial of Gabriel de Granada, about 
1642, evoked a reference to an uncle, Miguel Nunez 
de Guerta, alias Huerto, who was supposed to be in 
-Ilavana at this time, and whose bones in 1649 
were used by the Inquisition for his execution in 
efligy. About the same time Luis Mendez de 
Chaves, Luis Gomez Barreto, and Manucl Alvarez 
Prieto, of Havana, were in the clutches of the In- 
quisition on similar charges. 

The Portuguese reconquest of Brazil about this 
period, which compelled thousands of Jews to leave 
the country, undoubtedly augmented the Jewish 
population in Cuba. Accordingly, about this time 
the number of charges of Judaizing increased, and 
commercial relations with Jamaica and Curaçao 
further augmented them. A party of the earliest 
settlers of New York, who arrived in that city in 
1654, are supposed to have touched in the neigh- 
borhood of Cape St. Anthony, Cuba, on their way 
from Brazil. In 1689 Vincente Gomez Coello, a Por- 
tuguese, was denounced as a Jew in Cuba. The 
prosecution of Cubans on the charge of Judaizing 
continued into the next century. In 1712 Jacob Nu- 
ñez Lopez was denounced on this charge. In 1717 

was celebrated the auto da fé in which 

In the Fray Joseph Diez Pimienta figured. 
Eighteenth an account of whose career has been 

Century. published by Richard Gottheil. Pi- 

mienta lived for a considerable time 
in Cuba, and became a convert to Judaism, though 
he several times thereafter changed his faith. As 
late as 1783 the Inquisition claimed victims, as wit- 
ness the fate of Juan Rodriguez Mexia and An- 
tonio Santaella, of Havana. "These are but a few 
of the many names of persons in Cuba who have 
been charged with Judaizing. 

In recounting the history of the Jews in Cuba, 
it is important not to overlook their friendly com- 
mercial relations with the buccaneers, as it was cus- 
tomary to style the assailants of Spain's commercial 
monopoly in the New World, who waged for dec- 
ades incessant war against her ports and her ves- 
sels: and there is reason to believe that there 
were some Jews among them. Cuba and Cuban 
waters were for a long time the principal headquar- 
ters of these predecessors of the American pirates, 
from whom the buccaneers differed, however, in that 
they waged war against Spain. 

A considerable portion of Hamburg’s trade with 
Cuba and other West Indian islands was also at this 
time in Jewish hands. The Jews’ familiarity with 
Cuba and Cuban affairs, as well as their anti-Spanish 
sentiments, seems to have been known to the ene- 
mies of Spain. "Thus, for instance, Admiral Vernon, 
in his expedition against Cuba in 1741, took with 
him a Jewish interpreter, whom he sent with mes- 
sages to the governor at Santiago de Cuba in that 


year. It is also known that Jacob Franks of New 
York was a contractor for the British government, 
supplying the British navy at Jamaica with pro- 
visions during the campaign which resulted in the 
capture, in 1762, of Havana by the British. This 
capture was extremely important, Havana being 
regarded as of enormous political and commercial 
value as the key to America. Cuba’s material pros- 
perity is supposed to date from this period, not- 
withstanding the restoration of Havana to Spain by 
the treaty of 1763. It is probable that Jewish houses 
in New York, Newport, Jamaica, Curacao, London, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg were interested in the 
Cuban trade in tobacco, sugar, and other merchan- 
dise, which from this date on became increasingly 
valuable. Moreover, about this time the population 
of Cuba was beneficially augmented by the influx 
of French settlers from Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
including, apparently, some Jews. 

Hernando de Castro, probably a Marano, has been 
credited with the introduction of the culture of sugar 
into Cuba. Jews were also engaged in early fili- 
buster expeditions to Cuba; for instance, in 1851. 

Until almost the end of the Spanish-American 
war of 1898, publie religious services other than 
those of the Roman Catholic Church were forbid- 
den; the Inquisition, however, had been abolished 
in the early years of the century. Since 1881 Jews 
have been tolerated in Spain and her colonies. The 
number of Jews in Cuba had increased prior to the 
war, particularly through Jewish-American interest 
in the tobacco trade. Richard Davey, in “Cuba: 
Past and Present," states regarding the conditions 
preceding the war: *Jews in Cuba barely number 
500, and are mostly of Spanish origin, and engaged 
in trade. A great many Jews fled to the West 
Indies from Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but few remained in the Spanish posses- 
sions. The danger was too great. Five or six of 
the Cuban Jewish families are reported wealthy, 
and are much respected, but they keep entirely to 
themselves." There may, perhaps, be some exag- 
geration in these statements. A large number of 
American Jews served in the American army in 
Cuba during the Spanish-American war, waged for 
the liberation of Cuba. Since the war the number 
of American residents has increased, and it is es- 
timated that there are now in Cuba about 1,000 Jew- 
ish residents. 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davey,Cuba: Past and Present, London, 1898; 


R. P. Porter, Industrial Cuba, New York, 1899: Industrial 
Cuba: Being a Study of Present Commercial Conditions, 
New York, 1899; Guiteras, Historia de Isla de Cuba, New 
York, 1865-66, Ramon de la Sagra, Historia Economica- 
Politica de Cuba, Havana, 1881; Lowery, The Spanish Set- 
tlements Within the Present Limitsof the United States, 
New York, 1901; Kayserling, Christopher Columbus and the 
Participation of the Jeits in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Discoveries, New York, 1804; Colden Papers, in Publica- 
tion Fund Series of New York Hist. Soc. ix. 209, 210, New 
York; M. J. Kohler. Rebecca Franks, New York, 1894: 
Original Papers Relating to the Expedition to the Island 
of Cuba by Edward Vernon, pp. 33, 34, 36, London, 1744 :. 
Helps, Spanish Conquest in America, edited by M. Open- 
heim, London, 1900-02; Journal of Columbus, ed. Markham 
(Hakluyt Society Publications), London ; Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc. vii. viii, ix.; J. T. Medina, Historia del 
Tribunal del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion de Cartagena 
de las Indias. Santiago, 1899; Müller, Cuba, Berlin, 1899 ; 
Pyle, Buccaneers and. Pirates, New York, 1892; Personal 
Narrative of Louis Schlesinger of Adventures in Cuba 
and Ceuta, in the Democratic Review, xxxi. 209, 352, 553. 
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CUBIT. Sec MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 


CUCKOO (A. V. Cuckow): The A. V. rendering 
of AMY (shahaf) in Lev. xi. 16 and Deut. xiv. 15. 
In both places it occurs in the list of unclean birde. 
This identification, however, is only a conjecture, 
and there is no certain tradition to support it. The 


Targum tramscribes the Hebrew word. The Septu- 
agint gives Adpoc (“sea-gull”). The R. V. rendering 
is “seamew,” which is accepted by Gesenius, Ber- 
tholet, and Driver in their commentaries, and by 
Baentsch and Lewyson (* Zoologie des Talmuds,” p. 
182). The cuckoo, however, is found in Palestine, 
where it passes the summer. Two varieties are met 
with—the common and the spotted cuckoo. 
E. G. H. G. B. L. 


CUCUMBER: The rendering of the Hebrew 
Oxwp (Num. xi. 5). There are at least two kinds of 
cucumbers in Palestine (Hasselquist, Groser, Post, 
etc.); viz., Cucuinis sativusand C. chate. 'The former 
is the common green cucumber well known in the 
western world; and the latter is the Egyptian or 
hairy cucumber, which is said by Hasselquist to be 
“the queen of cucumbers, refreshing, sweet, solid, 
and wholesome.” Post (Hastings, “Dict. Bible”) 
speaks of it as doubtless one of the good things of 
Egypt (Num. xi. 5). “It is longer and more slender 
than the common cucumber, being often more than 
a foot long, and sometimes less than an inch thick, 
and pointed at both ends." The so-called * garden 
of cucumbers” referred to in Isa. i. 8 is the transla- 
tion of nt/pi^, meaning “ place of cucumbers”; i.e., 
& place wherein cucumbers were cultivated. "The 
“lodge” mentioned in the same verse is the shelter 
of the person who kept birds away and guarded 
the garden from robbers. 

E. G. H. LAL. P. 


CUENCA (npm™p): City in New Castile, Spain, 
which, after its conquest by Alfonso VII.. possessed 
Jewish inhabitants. In the “fuero,” or charter, 
granted to the city about 1189, the king secured to 
the Jews full personal protection, together with 
commercial privileges in every way equal to those 
of the Christians; and in consequence the Jewish 
community increased so rapidly both in size and in 
influence, that it was able in 1290 to pay 70,888 
maravedis in taxes. The following circumstance is 
significant: The Jews of Cuenca refused to lend 
money or grain, greatly to the detriment of agricul- 
ture and industry; in consequence of which an 
agreement was entered into in 1326 between the city 
council and the Jewish community, whereby any 
Jew or Jewess was privileged to charge any Chris- 
tian of Cuenca or its vicinity, either man or woman, 
40 per cent annual interest on money or property. 
The prosperity and commercial activity of the Jews 
finally drew upon them the hatred of the populace; 
and in the * vear of terror," 1891, the Jews suffered 
greatly; even the oflicials and other men of influ- 
ence of the town participated in plundering and 
slaying them; many were murdered, while others 
either settled elsewhere or became converts to Chris- 
tianity. The grandparents of the historian Joseph 
ha-Kohen left Cuenca, and repaired to the fortress 
of Huete. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Amador de los Rios, FTistoric de los Judios 
de Espatia, i. 399 eL seg.; ii. 139, 368 et seq.; Joseph ha- 
Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, p. 70. 


5 M. K. 


CULI, JACOB: Talmudist and Biblical com- 


mentator of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies: died at Constantinople Aug. O9. 17229. He be- 
longed to an exiled Spanish family, and was the 


grandson and pupil of Moses ibn Habib. He edited 
various important works. The first fruit of his lit- 
erary activity was the publication of his grand- 
father's writings. To this end he left Safed, where 
he seemed to have taken up his abode, and removed 
to Constantinople. As he points out in various 
passages in his writings, he found in Hayyim AI. 
fandari the Younger a warm supporter. While 
engaged on the works of his grandfather, he entered 
(1714) into close relations with the chief rabbi of 
Constantinople, Judah Rosanes, at the time gen- 
erally regarded the highest authority of the Orient. 
Rosanes appointed Culi dayyan, which, together 
with his position as teacher, secured to him a suff- 
cient livelihood. In1727Culi published his erand- 
father's work * Shammot ba-Arez ” (notes on various 
portions of the Talmud), with an index, 

In this year Rosanes died. He left voluminous 
literary remains in a very chaotic condition. To in- 
troduce order into this chaos it needed a scholar of 
the first rank. With this task Culi was entrusted. 
But even for him it meant a labor of several years, 
First, in 1728, he edited the “Parashat Derakim,” 
a work both haggadic and halakie, Three years 
later he published the voluminous * Mishneh la- 
Melek,” enriched with numerous important notes. 
To both these works Culi wrote & preface. In the 
same year, he edited also his grandfather's * ‘Ezrat 
Nashim,” in the beginning of which there are two 
responsa of his own. His most important work is 
his commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled * Me- 
‘Am Lo'ez." This work, which is held in high re- 
gard by the Jews of the East, is a very elaborate 
encyclopedic commentary in Ladino, dealing with 
Jewish life in all its relations. Its material was 
taken from the Talmud, the Midrash, and the princi- 
pal works of Talmudic and rabbinic literature. Culi 
carried his commentary on the Pentateuch through 
Genesis and as far as ch. xxivof Exodus. After his 
death the work was continued by Isaac Magreso 
and Isaac Behor Arguiti. The five parts were pub- 
lished in Constantinople (1733), partly at the expense 
of Judah Mizrahi. The first part appeared in a sec- 
ond edition (Salonica, 1798) and a third edition 
(Smyrna, 1870); and the other parts were republished 
at Smyrna (1871-73). A portion of the first was 
issued under the title “‘Akedat Yizhak " (The Sacri- 
tice of Isaac), Smyrna, 1864. 

Culi also wrote a halakie work under the title 
“Simanim le-Oraita,” which, however, remained in 
manuscript. He seems to have lived for some time 
in Hebron (compare his responsum No. 9). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface to the Index of Habib's Get Pashut, 
and to Rosanes, Mishneh la-Melek; responsum No. 1, end 
of Habib's ‘Ezrat Nashim; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim. s.v., 
and Judah Rosanes; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 
55, 66; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xvii. 15 et seq.; idem, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 2926. 
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CULTURVEREIN DER JUDEN. Sec VE- 
REIN FUR CULTUR UND WISSENSCHAFT DER JUDEN. 
CUMANUS, VENTIDIUS: Roman procurator 
in Judea (48-52). According to Tacitus (“ Annales,” 
xii. 54), he divided the procuratorship with Felix; 
ihe latter being at the head of Samaria, the former 


of Galilee. Sucha division is unknown to Josephus, 
and, though accepted by Mommsen (“Gesch.” v. 


525), is rightly discarded by Schürer (“ Gesch.” i. 
477). Grütz, who follows the statement of Tacitus, 
is forced to amend his text; holding that events 
show that Samaria belonged to Cumanus, and Gali- 
lee to Felix (* Monatsschrift," xxvi. 404). 

The procuratorship of Cumanus lay in the stormy 
period preceding the final insurrection in Judea. 
He himself had to put down three uprisings, the 
last one causing his own downfall. The first of 
these happened in the Temple court at the Passover 
feast, when one of the Roman soldiers—who were 
always present on such occasions to keep order in 
the multitude—shocked the Jews by his indecent 
behavior. The tumult thus occasioned was sup- 
pressed by the soldiers, and a large number of those 
assembled (by Josephus said to have exceeded 8,000) 
were crushed to death. The second uprising also 
was brought about by a Roman soldier. Jewish 
robbers had attacked an imperial officer named 
Stephanus near Beth-horon (“B. J.” ii. 12, § 2). 
The soldiers sent by Cumanus to restore order plun- 
dered the surrounding villages, and one of them 
tore up ascroll of the Law. At this the Jews be- 
came much excited, sent a large deputation to the 
procurator at Cæsarea, and were appeased only 
when the soldier was condemned to death. » 

Jealousy between the Samaritans and the Judeans 
was the cause of the third trouble. A Galilean, on 
his way to the Temple at Jerusalem, had been mur- 
dered at Gema (* B. J.” ii. 19, § 3) or Ginea (“ Ant.” 
xx. 6, 8 1; compare Boettger, “ Top.-Hist. Lexikon 
zu Josephus," p. 129). Cumanus hesitated to in- 
flict punishment upon the Samaritans: itiseven said 
that he was in their pay. The Judeans, headed by 
the zealots Eleazar, son of Dineus, and Alexander, 
revenged themselves upon the Samaritans, despite 
the attempt of the leadersin Jerusalem to hold them 
back. Cumanus sent out the Sebaste troop from 
Cæsarea: but in the mean time both Samaritans and 
Judeans had made presentments to Ummidius Quad- 
ratus, the governor of Syria, who at once put to 
death in Cæsarea all those who had been captured 
by Cumanus, and in Lydda eighteen of the Judeans 
who had been involved in the disturbance. The 
high priests Jonathan and Ananias, the latter's son 
Anan, the Samaritan leaders, Cumanus and the trib- 
une Celer, and others, were ordered to Itome to ap- 
pear before the emperor, Claudius condemned three 
of the leading Samaritans to death, banished Cuma- 
nus, and sent Celer to Jerusalem to be beheaded. 
This judgment, according to Josephus (* Ant." xx. 
6, $ 8), was due to the influence of Agrippa II. with 
Agrippina, the emperor's wife. 

According to Tacitus (/.c.), however, the trouble 
between the Samaritans and the Judeans had been 
fomented by the jealousy of the two procurators, 
and it was Quadratus himself who sat in judgment. 
Antonius Felix was exonerated, as he was the 
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brother of the emperor’s favorite, and 

brother-in-law of King Agrippa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xx. eh. v. and vi. ; idem, B. J. 
ii. ch. 12; Grätz and Mommsen, as above; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d: 
ed., i. 568-570. 

G. 


CUMATIANO, MORDECAI B. ELIEZER. 
See CosxrrrNo. MORDECAI B. ELIEZER. 


CUMBERLAND, RICHARD: English dram- 
atist; born in the Master's Lodge, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Feb. 19, 1782; died at Tunbridge Wells. 
May 7, 1811. He was educated at Bury St. Ed- 
munds and Westminster, and at Trinity College, 
where he was entered when but fourteen years old. 

About 1750 Cumberland was appointed private: 
secretary to Lord Halifax, and finding the position 
a sinecure, he devoted his leisure to play-writing. 
Among his most successful plays were “ A Summer's. 
Tale,” 1765, and “The West Indian," produced by 
Garrick in 1770. 

Cumberland's most important work, from a Jew- 
ish standpoint, was his drama * The Jew," written 
in 1777, in which he depicted the antithesis of 
Shakespeare's Shylock and Marlowe’s Barabas in 
Sheva, the benevolent, grateful Jew. Sheva is res- 
cued at Cadiz from an auto da fé by Don Carlos, 
and, later, from à mob in London by the son of 
Don Carlos, Charles Ratcliffe. In gratitude, Shera- 
gives £10,000 to Rateliffe’s sister as a marriage por- 
tion, and the balance of his fortune to Ratelife. 

Incidentally it may be stated that “The Jew” 
appeared two years before “Nathan der Weise,” 
which, however, had been written earlier. 


Pallas, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Davies, Life of Garrick, 1808, ii. 259-804; 
Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, 1807 : Notes and. Que-- 
ries, 5th series, xi. 501; Dict. of National Biography, xiii.. 
291-293. 

S. E. Ms. 

CUMIN: The seed of the Cuminum Cyminum, 
an umbelliferous plant, which, coming originally 
from Mediterranean countries, spread to many parts. 
of the world. Its name is common to Greek, He- 
brew, Phenician, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Arabic, as 
well as to modern languages. Geoponicon and Bar 

Bahlul mention among its varieties the wild, the 

Ethiopic, and the domestic or garden cumin. Pal- 

estine grew a special variety of its own, the Cymi- 

num Syriacum (Mish. Demai, ii. 1; the Yer. distin- 
guishes it from the variety called Cyprian, the seed 
of which is curved). By the Arabs as well as by 
the Jews cumin was used as a condiment. It has 

a pungent taste, something like caraway, and is 

used by many people to flavor bread. The oven 

was heated with cumin for that purpose (Ter. x. 4). 

It is used also medicinally to soften swellings. In 

the Talmud it is mentioned as used to stanch ex- 

cessive bleeding (Shab. 110b) during menstruation 
and after circumcision (Shab. 18, 4; see also Joel 

Müller, *Hillufe Minhagim,” p. 41, Vienna, 1878); 

while it is also credited with curative properties. 

for colics (Ab. Zarah 29a, top). It is not certain 
whether, in the magie formula against boils given 
in Shab. 67a, the word “kammon " is an allusion to 
the seed; but in view of its application in such cases, 
this is highly probable. 

In Isa. xxviii. 25 the method of threshing it is re- 
ferred to. Instead of the usual instrument, a rod is. 
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used, and the knowledge of this method is pointed 
out as of divine origin. Matt. xxiii. 23 complains 
of those who give tithes of cumin but disregard 
the weightier matters of the Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Löw, -íramüische Pflanzennamen, pp. 


200-207. 
E. G. IL G. B. L.—E. G. H. 


CUNZEUS, PETRUS (also known as Peter 
van der Kuhn): Dutch Christian and rabbinical 
scholar; born at Flushing 1586; died at Leyden 
Dec. 2, 1688. From 1617 until his death he was 
professor of jurisprudence and polities at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Cunæus holds a position of 
some importance in the development of Biblical 
archeology as the author of “De Republica Hebre- 
orum," which appeared in three volumes, in 1617, 
at Leyden. It was republished in 1682 by Elzevir; 
and was translated into French in 1708. It was also 
reproduced in the “Critici Sacri? and in Ugolini's 
“Thesaurus.” 

In this book Cunzus deals with the constitution 
of the old Hebrew kingdom, which he regards asa 
purely theocratic one. The Lord was the sole ruier, 
and made the laws, appointed judges, decided ques- 
tions of war and peace, and was high priest, libera- 
tor, and leader of the people. Cunzeus had often com- 
pared the conditions of Jewish with those of Roman 
and Greek life, and concluded that Jewish laws 
were superior to those of the classical world. He 
instanced the jubilee year of the Hebrews, which, 
according to his view, would have been the only 
remedy for the evils of the “latifundia” in Rome. 
He made use of the teachings of the Rabbis, espe- 
cially of Maimonides. Cun:eus and Grotius were 
the first Christian scholars who accepted, in their 
Biblical interpretations, the explanations of the 
Rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Diestel, Gesch. des Alten Testaments in der 
Christlichen Kirche, pp. 876, 467, 468, 516. Jena, 1869; Geil- 
lustreede Encyclopaedie, s.v., Rotterdam, 1884. 


J. F. T. H. 


CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Sec Assyr- 
IOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

CUNEO: Capital of the Italian province of the 
same name. According to local traditions, a Jewish 
community, founded probably after the expulsion 
of the Jews from France (1881), existed there in the 
fourteenth century. It seems to have been firmly 
established only after the immigration of Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, the first of the immigrants 
being some bankers, who, at the end of thesixteenth 
century, received permission from the pope to open 
Toan-offices (“ Rev. Etudes Juives,” xix. 143). The 
oidest monument preserved by the community is a 
“dukan” of the year 1611. The societies also date 
back to an early time: the Gemilut Hasidim was 
founded in 1687; the Talmud Torah, in 1770 by 
Solomon Jehiel della Torre. Two special memorial 
days are celebrated in the synagogue of Cuneo: one 
in memory of a conflagration in 1750, the other of 
the siege of 1799. The Spanish and the Italian rituals 
are followed. Among the rabbis have been the fol- 
lowing: Jacob ben Mordecai Poggetto, in the six- 
teenth century; Solomon Jehiel della Torre, in the 
eighteenth century; M. Sorani, in the nineteenth 
century. | 


The community has à permanent population of 
about 300 persons. The Lattes family, which has 
lived there continuously since the sixteenth century, 
is especially noted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Corriere Israclitico, ii. 150 ; v. 239, 270. 
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CUP.--Biblical Data: The word most com. 
monly used in the Old Testament for drinking-ves. 
sel is D13 (Gen. xl. 11, 18). 33 first occurs in the 
story of Joseph for the cup with which he “divined " 
(Gen, xliv, 2-12, Hebr.), and from Jer. xxxv. 5 it 
appears that it was larger than the 3, correspond- 
ing to a goblet or crater. The yu was also one 
of the ornaments of the golden candlestick, or me- 
norah (Ex. xxv. 33 e£ seg., xxxvii. 17-21), and 
is described as being “almond-shaped " (TDW), 
like the calyx of the almond-flower. Other words, 
like AN. MYD, 9D, which the English versions some- 
times render by “cup” or “goblet” (Isa. xxii. 94; 
Song of Solomon vii. 8; Num. iv. 7; I Chron. 
xxvii. 17; Jer. lii. 19) were used to designate 
rather a basin, or bowl-shaped vessel. It may be 


assumed that the cups of the Jews were in general 


of the same material, design, and workmanship as 
those of the Egyptiaus, Assyrians, and Phenicians, 
whose craters were celebrated even in Homer's time 
(Homer, *Iliad," xxiii. 748; idem, “ Odyssey," iv. 
615-618). The cups used at present in synagogues 
for “kiddush” and * habdalah " are generally of sil- 
ver, oblong, and shaped like an inverted dome, with 
à stem and base, resembling the cup figured on the 

Maccabean coins. 
“Cup ” is frequently used in metaphors of good or 
of ill fortune, as in “ My cup runneth over” (Ps. xxiii, 
9, xvi. 5); “the cup of his fury ” (Isa. 


Meta- li. 17, 22); “the bowl of the cup of 
phorical staggering” (Zech. xii. 2, Hebr); 


Use. "the cup of astonishment and desola- 
tion" (Ezek. xxiii. 33). Babylon isa 
“golden cup in the Lord's hand that made all the 
earth drunken” (Jer. li. 7). The “cup of consola- 
tion? (Jer. xvi. 7) is one offered to mourners; 
while the * cup of salvation" (Ps. exvi. 13) isa cup 
of thanksgiving for deliverance, in allusion, per- 
haps, to the wine of the peace-offering (* shelamim "), 
or to the cup of praise and thanksgiving. 
In Rabbinieal Literature: In the Talmud 
the figurative use of “cup” fortroubleand suffering 
(Hul. 92a; compare Gen. R. Ixxxviii. 5) is observed 
in the expression *to taste the taste of death" 
(NMT NOVY nyb, Yoma 78b; in the N. T., Matt. 
xvi. 28; Mark ix. 1; John viii. 59; Heb. ii. 9; com- 
pare " Etymologicon Magnum”: morhpiov. . . onal- 
vee Kal vOv Üávarov) Another figurative use of 
"eup" is for one's wife (Ket. 75b; Ned. 20b; Git. 
90a). 

Ten—at one time fourteen—cups were ordained 
for the house of mourning (Ket. 8b; compare Sanh. 
70a). The “cup of benediction ”—7.¢., the third of 
the four cups of the Passover meal—is often re- 
ferred to (Ber. 51a; B. B. 97b, etc.; in the N. T., 
I Cor. x. 16). For other interesting references to 
“cup” see Ket. 65a; Pes. 96b; Yoma 75a; Bezah 
15b, etc. 

In Gen. xliv. 5 is found probably the oldest ref- 
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CUPS OF SANCTIFICATION. 


1. Kiddush cup for Sabbath (in Musée de Cluny). 2. Habdalah cup (in Temple Shearith Israel, New York). 8. Passover cup (in 
possession of L. Jarmolowsky, New York). 4. Elijah cup for Passover (in possession of Dr. Max Rosenthal, New 
York). 5. Elijah cup for Passover (in possession of Foly Raunheim, New York). 6. Circumcision cup (in 
possession of Leopold de Rothschild, London). 7. Kiddush cup (in possession of H. Masliansky, 

New York). &. Passover cup (in possession of Dr. Max Rosenthal, New York). 9. 

kiddush cup (in possession of Leopold de Rothschild, London). 
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erence to divination by cup (xvAckouav7eia, also Aexa- 
vouavreía), a species of hydromancy. According 
to the rabbinical explanation Joseph 

In “feigned to prophesy by striking on 
Folk-Lore. the cup” (Gen. R. xci. 6; compare also 
Rashiand Targ, Yer. to Gen. xliii. 33). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, Nos. 174, 181, 
ete: A. H. Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, ii. 236 ; idem, 

Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 180, 190, 192; Joseph Bonomi, 

Nineveh and Its Palaces, pp. 187 et seq.; Tieroff, De Scypho 

Josephi, Jena, 1657; Francois Lenormant, La Divination et 

la Science des Présages chez les Chaldées, pp. 78-80. 

A. l. M. C. 

CUP OF BENEDICTION (Hebrew, “kos 
shel berakah "): The cup of wine taken immediately 
after grace has been recited at the conclusion of a 
meal. The custom is first mentioned directly in 
Mish. Ber. vi. 6: “If wine comes to them [a com- 
pany of three or more] during the meal, each one 
blesses for himself; if after the meal, one blesses for 
all of them.” In other words, wine after the meal 
is treated with some solemnity. In Pes. x. 1 the four 
cups of the Passover night are mentioned: the third 
of these is the cup of benediction following the 
grace after supper. 

In later times the custom arose that where one 
had with his meal only one unit of wine (one-fourth 
of a log—about the contents of an egg and a half), 
he should drink it after the meal as a cup of bene- 
diction; and many rabbis deemed it highly meritori- 
ous, indeed almosta duty, to have wine in readiness 
for this purpose at each meal, especially when three 
men were to partake of it, and would join in say- 
ing grace. In that case the one reciting grace 
aloud would take the cup in his right hand during 
the recital and hold sweet-smelling spices in his 
left (see Maimonides, “ Yad,” Berakot, vii. 14, 15). 
But the custom as to the spices has long since gone 
out of use. In northern countries wine is not ac- 
cessible as a daily beverage to the massof the Jews; 
hence, “strong drink ”—7.e., beer or mead, and, later 
on, Spirits, under the name of “ wine of the country ” 
—or any beverage other than water, such as sirup or 
the juice of fruits, was deemed a fit substitute for 
wine in the cup of benediction (see Shulhan 'Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 182, 1-2, Isserles’ gloss). 

Speaking generally, the cup of benediction is 
drunk only on Sabbaths or at festivals and other 
joyous occasions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Home, pp. 345, 346, especially for the song based on the eup 
of benediction. 


J. L. N. D. 
CUP OF SALVATION. See PERIODICALS. 
CUPBEARER (npt5): The officer who served 


the cup to the king. J.ike tbe Cur, the cupbearer 


is first mentioned in the Old Testament in connec- 
tion with the story of Joseph in Egypt (Gen. xl. 21), 
where the title “chief of cupbearers” ( D'pwon Www) 
would show that such a functionary existed at the 
Egyptian court. In Jewish history this oflicer is 
mentioned in the description of Solomon’s court 
(I Kings x. 5; II Chron. ix. 4), and, later, at the court 
of Herod I. (Josephus, * Ant." xvi, 8, 8 1). Nehe- 
miah was cupbearer to the Persian king Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (465-425 nm.c.; Neh. i. 11, ii. 1 Cup- 
bearers are frequently represented on the Assyrian 


monuments (compare also Tobit i. 29). The As. 
syrian Rab-shakeh (apwan, II Kings xviii. 17; Isa. 
xxxvi. 2), formerly supposed to have been the cap- 
tain of the cupbearers, is now known to have held a 
different oflice. 

The Egyptian cupbearers were eunuchs (Dpp, 
Gen. xl 2), as were those of Herod and those in 
Assyria; and it may be assumed that this was gen- 
erally the case throughout the Orient. The office 
of cupbearer at the Median-Persian courts was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (iii. 84) and Xenophon (* Cy- 
ropedia,” i. 3, 8), one of great honor. The cupbearer 
had in some cases to taste of the cup before pre- 


senting it (Xenophon, 28.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. H. Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, ii. 
203; Joseph Bonomi, Nineveh and Its Palaces, pp. 250, 234 ; 


> 


Tavernier, Reisen, iii., part 2, pp. 6 et seq.; Klemm, Morgen- 
land, pp. 206 et seq. 
Ay I. M. C. 


CURACAO: Anisland of the Dutch West Indies, 
captured from Spain in 1684. It is probable that 
Jews from Holland were among the first settlers in 
the island under the Dutch government. But they 
did not arrive there in considerable numbers un- 
til 1650, when twelve Jewish families—De Meza, 
Aboab, Pereira, De Leon, La Parra, Touro, Cardoze, 
Jesurun, Marchena, Chaviz, Oleveira, Henriquez 
Cutinho—were granted permission by Prince Mau- 
rice of Orange to settle there. The governor of the 
island, Matthias Beck, was directed to grant them 
land, and supply them with slaves, horses, cattle, 
and agricultural implements, in order to further 
the cultivation and develop the natural resources of 
the island, the earlier settlers being chiefly concerned 
in the more lucrative contraband trade with the 
Spanish Main. The land assigned to these immi- 
grants was situated on the northern outskirts of the 
present district of Willemstad. This district is still 
known as the * Jodenwyk " (Jewish quarter; Corcos, 
“History of the Jews of Curacao,” pp. 7-8). 

In those early years. despite the favorable aus- 
pices under which the Jews arrived, severe restric- 
tions were put upon their movements, and they la- 
bored under all the disadvantages to which aliens 
were generally subject. They were even prohibited 
in 1658 from purchasing additional negro slaves, 
much needed for their farms. 

In March, 1651, the directors of the Dutch West 
India Company (in which Jews were large stock- 
holders) wrote to Peter Stuy vesant, the governor of 
New Netherlands, that they were seriously consider: 
ing the abandonment of Curacao, since the island 
was not proving a source of revenue. They de- 
cided, however, to make one more experiment, and 
entered into a contract with Joseph Nuñez de Fon- 
seca (also known as David Nassi), who undertook to 
emigrate, taking with hima large number of people, 
under one Jan de Illan, also a Jew, as patroon. 


"He intends," they write, '*to bring a considerable number 
of people there to settle and cultivate the land, but we begin to 
suspect that he and his associates have quite another object in 
view ; namely, to trade from there to the West Indies and the 
Main. Bethat as it may, we are willing to make the experi- 
ment, and you must, therefore, charge Director Rodenboreh to 
accommodate him within proper limits and in eonformity with 
the conditions of the contract" (Albany MSS., ‘‘ Pub. Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc., No. 10). 
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By Dec., 1652, Ilan and his followers had made 
considerable progress, and had begun a trade in 
logwood with the neighboring is- 

Settlement lands. As this trade was not per- 
of Illan. mitted by the terms of the contract, 
and as it was also contrary to the inter- 

ests of New Netherlands, attempts were made by 
the directors to stop it. The grant of privileges to 
Nassi, bearing the date of Feb. 99. 1652, provided 
that he was to have two leagues of land along the 
coast for every fifty families, and four leagues for 
every one hundred families, that he should bring 
over. The colonists were further granted exemp- 
iion from taxes for ten years, and the privilege of 


selecting the lands on which they desired to settle. 


They were also accorded religious liberty and tolera- 
tion, though they were restrained from compelling 
Christians, should any be among them, to work on 
Sunday, “nor were any others to labor on that day.” 

This is the earliest known charter of privileges, 
specifically conceding religious liberty and tolera- 
tion to Jews in the New World. Its favorable 
terms, as well as other attempts at settling Jews in 
Curacao made at this time, were unquestionably due 
to the prominence of Jews on the directorate of the 
Dutch West India Company, and in Dutch affairs 
generally (see MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL). On April 
4, 1059, the directors wrote again to Stuyvesant, 
speaking of Nassi as * preparing to go there with a 
large number of people.” Yet they had decided 
misgivings respecting the success of the enterprise, 
and no confidence in the people or in their leader 
(Corcos, L.c.). Their fears appear to have been jus- 
tified, for all accounts tend to show that the plan 
was not carried out on any extensive scale (Corcos, 


ib. pp. 9, 17, 18; Daly, “The Settlement of the Jews. 


in North America,” p. 9). 
'The history of the effective settlement of Jews in 
Curacao begins, however, in 1654, when the con- 
quest of Brazil by the Portuguese re- 
Jews sulted in the expulsion of the Jews 
Prominent and theirdispersion to the West Indies 
in and to the mainland of North Amer- 
Trade. ica, particularly to New Netherlands 
and to Newport, Rhode Island. Large 
numbers came from Brazil to Curaçao during that 
and succeeding years, bringing with them consider- 
able wealth, During this period they laid the 
foundations of that prominence in the commercial 
development of the island which they have since 
retained (Corcos, čb. pp. 9-10). Shortly after this 
(1657), regular communication for purposes of trade 
was established between New Amsterdam and Cura- 
cuo. "This was principally in the hands of the Jews, 


and contributed to the commercial development of 


both colonies. An original Spanish bill of lading 
and an invoice of goods shipped from Curagao to 
New Netherlands in 1658, and directed to Joshua 
Mordeky En-Riquez, included Venetian pearls and 
pendants; thimbles, scissors, knives, and bells, thus 
showing the variety of the trade carried on by the 
Jews at this time (“Archives of the State of New 
York, Translation of Dutch Records,” xii. 99). 

In contravention of their instructions the local 
authorities connived at the trade carried on with 
Isaac de Fonseca of Barbados, which began in 1656, 
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and which tended to undermine the trade monopoly 
enjoyed by the Dutch West India Company. The 
Curacao authorities were kept from interfering with 
it by Fonseca's threat to turn his trade toward 
Jamaica and abandon Curacao. 

In 1659 Stuyvesant complained to the directors 
that Jews in Curacao were allowed to hold negro 
slaves, and were granted other privileges not en- 
joyed by the colonists of New Netherlands, and he 
demanded for his own people *if not more, at least 
the same, privileges” as were enjoyed by the “ usuri- 
ous and covetous Jews,” as he termed them (Albany 
MSS.). 

The life of the Jews as a community begins defi- 
nitely in the year 1656, when they established the 
Congregation Mikveh Israel under the direction of 
the Spanish and Portuguese community of Amster- 
dam. In the same year the land originally granted 
to the first twelve immigrant families was appro- 
priated for a “bet-haim” (burial ground), and was 
enclosed with a brick wall and consecrated to its 
purpose. It is not likely, however, that this year 
witnessed the first services held by the new colonists. 
Probably they had gathered, as was the case else- 
where, in a room provided by one of their number. 
When, in 1656, they had outgrown the limitations 
of a private room, they rented a small wooden build- 
ing, in which regular daily services were held. 

There is no evidence that they were numerous 
enough at this date to warrant the selection of a 
rabbi, though the fact that one of the earliest tomb- 
stones, bearing the date 22 Menahem (Ab), 5499 = 
1671, carries the name of Rev. Abraham Haim 

Lopez da Fonseca, tends to prove that 


Early he officiated as hazzan for atime. The 
Tomb- earliest tombstone decipherable is that 
stones. of Isaac Henriquez Cotinho (5431 = 


1670). Of those interred during the 
remaining years of the seventeenth century and 
the first decade of the eighteenth (1670-1707), the 
names of twenty-seven can be deciphered, thusaf- 
fording an indication of the extent of the settle- 
ment. Among these may be recognized the names 
of a number of the first settlers of 1650 (Corcos, 20. 
pp. 10-18). 'The first regularly appointed hakam 
of the community was Josiahu Pardo, who arrived 
in Curacao from Amsterdam in 1674, and remained 
ihere until 1683, when he left for Jamaica. 

Indicative of the close relations between the 
communities of Amsterdam and Curacao is the fact 
that this Pardo was the son of David Pardo, who, 
with Saul Levi Morteira, Menasseh ben Israel, and 
Ishae Aboab, constituted the college of rabbis at 
Amsterdam (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." 
111. = 

In 1692 the small wooden building used up to this 
time having been outgrown, a new synagogue was 
erected, and consecrated with appropriate ceremonies 
on the eve of Passover in that year, the services 
being read by the hazzan, David Raphael Lopez de 
Fonseca (d. 5467 = 1707). This building, enlarged 
and reconsecrated in 1781, still stands, a monument 
to the substantial constructive methods of the early 
builders. 

For reasons not yet satisfactorily explained, in 
1693 a considerable number of families left the island 
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for the continent of America, many going to New- | branch of the older congregation, and as under its 
port, among them being members of the Touro | direction. This led to à series of serious disputes, 
family, afterward famous in the history of that | which culminated, in 1749, in an open breach, set- 
town. During the year 1692 a number of Italian | tled only by the intervention of Prince William 
settlers in Curacao, refugees from David Nassi’s | Charles of Orange-Nassau, in a decree bearing the 
dispersed colony at Cayenne (dissolved 1664), de- | date of April 30, 1750, and commanding the dis- 
parted for Tucacas, Venezuela, where they estab- | puting communities to terminate their strifes, to 


lished a congregation called “Santa Irmandade.” submit to the government of the parnasim and 

A period of substantial prosperity for the Jews of board of the original synagogue (Mik- 
Curacao began early in the eighteenth century. In | Congrega- veh Israel) and to be subject to the 
1715 they established a benevolent society for the tional regulations of the Portuguese commu- 
care of the sick and needy. Five years later they re- Disputes. nity in Amsterdam, This arrange- 
sponded liberally to an appeal for aid from the Shea- ment continued until 1870, when the 


rith Israel congregation of New York, and in 1756 | congregation became independent. On Aug. 19, 
met with equal generosity a similar appeal from the | 1750, the governor and council proclaimed a day of 
Jews of Newport. By 1750 their numbers had in- | thanksgiving and prayer, which was to inaugurate 


ü 


INTERIOR OF THE CURACAO SYNAGOGUE. 
(From a photograph.) 


creased to about 2,000 (Chumaceiro). They were | an era of peace. On this occasion Rabbi Raphael 
prosperous merchants and traders, and held positions | Samuel Mendes de Sola preached a sermon, which 
of prominence in the commercial and politicalaffairs | was afterward published (1757) in Amsterdam (Cor- 
of the island (Corcos, 7. p. 24). By the end of the | cos, db. pp. 81-38; “Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
eighteenth century they owned most of the property | Soc.” iii. 17-18, ix. 149-150). 
in the district of Willemstad. As many as fifty- Increasing in prosperity and in numbers during 
three vessels are said to have left in one day for | the next century, the community was not with- 
Holland, laden with goods which were, for the most | out internal disputes. It was due to one of these 
part, the property of Jewish merchants (Chuma- | controversies between the parnasim and the min- 
ceiro). isters that & society, called the * Porvenir," was 
Two communities had come into existence by 1740, | founded in 1862. In the next year this developed 
the newer one occupying a tract across the harbor | into a Reform congregation, under the name 
from Willemstad, then as now known as *Otra- | “Emanu El,” which in 1865 laid the corner-stone of 
banda." In order toavoid crossing the water on the | its new building in the quarter “Scharlo,” the syna- 
Sabbath to attend divine services, those who resided | gogue being completed aud dedicated in the follow- 
in this outlying district formed themselves into the | ing year. In 1868 a moderate change in the direction 
Neveh Shalom (Dwelling of Peace) congregation, | of Reform was introduced into the liturgy of the 
and in 1745 (12th Elul, 5505) consecrated their syna- | Congregation Mikveh Israel. At the present time 
gogue. For a time this was regarded as merely a | the older congregation has à membership of about 
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00, the younger of 250. Each has its religious 
schools and charitable organizations. 

The ministers of Temple Emanu El were Josuah 
Naar, Jacob de Solla Mezer Solas, and Isaac Lopez de 
Leao Laguna. Those of the older congregation (Mik- 
yeh Israel) were as follows: Abraham Haim Lopez de 
Fonseca (d. 1671); David Raphael Lopez de Fonseca 
(1692; d. 1707); Eliaho Lopez (1692-1712); Raphael 
Jesuran (1715-48); Raphael Samuel Mendes de Sola 
(1749; d. 1761); Isaac Henriques Farro (1761; d. 
1762); Jacob Lopez de Fonseca (1765; d. 1817: he 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ministry in 
July, 1815); Aaron Mendez Chumaceiro (1856-69); 
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Temple Emanu El, Curaçao. 
(After a photograph.) 


Haim Israel Sant Cross (1869-89); Eleazar Polak 
(1898; d. 1894); Joseph Corcos (1896-98). 

At the present time (1902) the Jews are among 
the leading citizens of Curacao. Forty-four out of 
fifty-two firms on the two principal business thor- 
oughfares, De Heeren Straat and Breeden Straat, 
are Jewish. The leading lawyers, physicians, ed- 
itors, and druggists are also Jews. Among the more 
prominent Jewish citizens and officials are two bank 
presidents, one member of the executive council, 
three members of the colonial council, one district 
judge, one chief clerk, ten consuls, four captains, 
and eleven licutenants of the militia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Coreos, History of the Jews of Cura- 
cao, Curacao, 1897 ; MS. article of J. H. M. Chumaceiro ; Pub. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 42-44; ii. 96, 103; iii. 17, 19: vi. 63; ix. 
149-150; The Jews in Curacao, in Pub. Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc., No. 10; Daly, The Settlement of the Jews in North 
-imerica, ed. Max J. Kohler, pp. 9-11. 


A. H. F. 


CURIEL: A wealthy Marano family which set- 
tled in the Netherlands and at Hamburg about the 
sixteenth century. They intermarried largely with 
the Da Costa family. In 1682 great excitement was 
caused at Antwerp by the attempt of the rector of 
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the Church of Saint George to baptize forcibly the 
son of Diego Curiel, which effort, however, was 
frustrated. Moses de David Curiel, at the be- 
ginning of the cighteenth century, wasa well-known 
London Jew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ch. Rahlenbeek, Les Juifs dà Anvers, in 
Revue de Belgique, 1871, pp. 144, 145; Gaster, History of the 
Synagogue in Bevis Marks, pp. 74-16, 78, 91, 93; Grunwald, 
Portugiesengrdber, p. 103. 

G. C. DE B. 
CURIEL, JACOB (known in public life as 

Alexander Nuñez da Costa): Resident of the 

Portuguese court at Hamburg about the middle of 

the seventeenth century; died there in 1665. He 

had lived previously at Amsterdam, where he had 
taken an important part in the reunion, effected in 

April, 1639, of the Portuguese community, which, 

through the rise of the German Jews, had split into 

three bodies. John IV. of Portugal, discovering 

Curiel's skill in financial matters, sent him (c. 1650) 

to Hamburg as his agent, and conferred upon him 

the title of * Hidalgo da Casa heal" (Noble of the 

Royal House). In 1655 he was elected à warden 

of the Portuguese synagogue, to which he donated 

a *tebah" (*fes kodes”). He was buried in the 

Portuguese cemetery at Altona in 1665. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Neder- 
land, p. 183; Grütz, Gesch. 8d ed., x. 8,23; De Castro, De 
Synagoge der Portug. Isr. Gemeente. p. 10, The Hague, 
1875; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 312; T. 
Tal, Oranjebloesems, p. 66, Amsterdam, 1898; Grunwald, 
Portugiesengrüber auf Deutscher Erde, p. 103; Da Costa, 
Israel en de Volken, 2d ed., p. 522. G 


CURSING: The expressions used for “cursing " 
it in the Bible are: (1) 778, nw; (2) bbp, nop ; 
(8) TÓN (verb and noun) and sown: (4) 33p; (5) aps 
(Lev. xxiv. 11, 16); (6) $2. 

In Talmudic literature occur the terms: MV RS, 
nop bbp, Dopa bbp (Sanh. ix. 11), which the 
Jerusalem Talmud (ad loc.) explains as a Nabatzean 
form of cursing; Dann (M. K. loa, 16a; compare 
Mandl, * Der Bann," p. 25); and the Aramaic SON 
b55 (Eccl. R. iii. 11; Yer. Yoma iii. 7), snips, nb, 
nib, b, pod, uno. 

Cursing rests on the belief in the possibility of 
bringing down calamity upon persons or things by 

the mere power of the spoken word, 


Biblical without any regard to its moral justi- 
Con- fication. Traces of this heathen con- 
ception. ception of the objective reality of a 


curse, and of its mystic power, are 
found in the Bible (Ps. cix.) and in the Talmud 
(see below); but in general the Bible conceives a 
curse to be merely a wish, to be fulfilled by God 
when just and deserved. An undeserved curse has 
no effect (Prov. xxvi. 2), but may fall back upon 
the head of him who utters it (Gen. xii. 8; Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xxi. 27), or may be turned by God into a 
blessing (Deut. xxiii. 5). The declaration of pun- 
ishments (Gen. iii. 14, 17; iv. 11), the utterance of 
threats (Jer. xi. 8, xvii. 5; Mal. i. 14), and the proc- 
lamation of laws (Deut. xi. 26-28, xxvii. 15 et seq.) 
received added solemnity and force when condi- 
tioned by a curse. Cursing is not only characteris- 
tic of the godiess (Ps. x. 7), but serves as a weapon 
in the mouth of the wronged, the oppressed, and 
those who are zealous for God and righteousness 


Cursing 
Curtain 
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(Judges ix. 57; Prov. xi. 26, xxx. 10). A righteous 
curse, especially when uttered by persons in author- 
ity, was believed to be unfailing in its effect (Gen. 
ix. 25, xxvii. 12; II Kings ii. 24; Ecclus. [Sirach] 
iii. 11) One who had received exemplary punish- 
ment at the hands of God was frequently held up, 
in cursing, as a terrifying object-lesson (Jer. xxix. 
22), and such a person was Said to be, or to have be- 
come, a curse (II Kings xxii. 19; Jer. xxiv. 9, xxv. 
18; Zech. viii. 13). It is especially forbidden to 
curse God (Ex. xxii. 28), parents (Ex. xxi. 17; Lev. 
xx. 9; Prov. xx. 20, xxx. 11), the authorities (Ex. 
xxii. 98; Eccl. x. 20), and the helpless deaf (Lev. 
xix. 14). 

Parallel with the Biblical conception of à curse as 
being of the nature of a prayer (Ta'an. 23b; * Pirke 
R. ha-Kadosh," ed. Grünhut, vii. 14), and that an 
undeserved curse is ineffective (Mak. 11a) and falls 
back upon the head of him who utters it (Sanh. 

49a), Talmudic literature betrays a be- 


Talmudic lief, amounting to downright super- 
Con- stition, in the mere power of the word 
ception. (Ber. 19a, 56a; compare “Z. D. M. G.” 


xlii. 588). Not only is a curse uttered 
by a scholar unfailing in its effect, even if unde- 
served (Mak. 11a), but one should not regard lightly 
even the curse uttered by an ignorant man (Meg. 
15a). A curse is especially effective when uttered 
three hours after sunrise (Sanh. 105b). "The Biblical 
prohibitions of cursing are legally elaborated, and 
extended to self-cursing (Shebu. 35a). A woman 
that curses her husband's parents in his presence is 
divorced and loses her dowry (Ket. 72a). Among 
the Romans one condemned to death was gagged to 
prevent his cursing the king (Er. 19a). 

Cursing is permissible when prompted by relig- 
ious motives. A curse is uttered against those 
who mislead the people by calculating, on the basis 
of Biblical passages, when the Messiah will come 
(Sanh. 97b). Cursed are those who are guilty of 
actions which, though not forbidden, are considered 
reprehensible (compare on this subject Tos. to Men. 
64b, s.v. TWN). 

Scholars cursed sometimes not only with their 
mouths, but by an angry, fixed look. "The unfail- 
ing consequence of such a look was either immediate 
-death or poverty (Sotah 46b, and parallel passages). 
The expression used for this look is 33 PNY nj 
(Aramaic, may na am). This look may be merely : 
mental curse. According to othersit has no reference 
to the magic power of the “evil eve” (see Bacher, 
“Agada der Tannaiten,” ii. 831, and Evin Eyer). 

The Orientals have an ineradicable proneness to 
curse God, not only on so grave an occasion as the 
breaking out of war (I Sam. xvii. 48), or under the 
pressure of a great calamity (Isa. viii. 21), but on 
the slightest provocation in daily life (compare 
Lunez, “Jerusalem,” v. 271). Talmudic literature 
contains many laws regarding BLASPHEMY. 

L. G. Cds 

CURTAIN: An adjustable drapery, usually 
hung before a window or passageway to insure pri- 
vaey. In Ex. xxvi. and xxxvi, containing the di- 
rections for the making and a description of the 
erection of the TABERNACLE, the Hebrew term 
"yeri'ahb? (myat) occurs forty-four times. In the 


English versions it is rendered “curtain.” A more 
correct translation, however, would be “rug” or 
"tent-cloth." "The rugs described in Exodus were 
of costly material and of elaborate workmanship, 
According to rabbinical explanation (Rashi to Ex. 
xxvi. 1) the thread was composed of four strands, 
of the four different materials of varied colors men- 
tioned in verse 1. "The thread was then six-folded, 
so that it was actually 6 X 4 = 24-ply. Inwoven on 
both sides, not embroidered or sewed on, were pic- 
tures of the cherubim, showing on each side differ- 
ent figures, a lion, for instance, on one side, and an 
eagle on the other. Ten of these rugs were sewed 
(Rashi, “with a needle”) or fastened together, in 
two sets of five each, and were used to screen off 

the Holy Place. Theendrugsof each 
Curtains in set were provided with equidistant 


Tab- loops, the loops in one rug having cor- 
ernacle. responding loops in the other. Each 


rug had a length of twenty-eight 
cubits and a breadth of four cubits; so that the five 
sewed together were twenty cubits in breadth. 

In Middot detailed calculations of the dimensions 
of the Tabernacle and the adjustment of the curtains 
are given; but on some points the descriptions of 
the covering of the pillars on the morning side of the 
tent (see Shab. 98a) vary, and it is not possible to 
arrive at an accurate estimate of the proportions 
and the arrangement which the author of Exodus 
had in mind, Hooks were provided by which the 
corresponding loops were joined. Other rugs or 
pieces of cloth, eleven in number, woven of goat- 
hair, were used to cover the tent. The Hebrews 
had, at a comparatively carly stage of their devel- 
opment, perhaps under Egyptian influence, attained 
considerable proficiency in the art of weaving such 
rugs (Nowack, “Lehrbuch der Hebritischen Archito- 
logie,” i. 241). 

The Arabs were also adepts in this craft, many 
specimens remaining to show their skill in weaving 
figures and other ornaments into cloth (Le Bon, “ La 
Civilisation Arabe," pp. 515, 517, 519). The style 
of these primitive Hebrew rugs is, perhaps, repro- 
duced in the * kKiswah ” or covering of the * ka‘bah” (a 
coarse fabric of mixed silk and cotton), which serves 
to confirm Rashi's statement that the yeri'ah was 
of mixed thread. That the original meaning of the 
term * yeri'ah" is “rug,” or *tent-cloth," is made 
plain by Jer. xlix. 29; Isa. liv. 2; Jer. iv. 20, x. 20; 
and Hab. iii. 7, where it is used as equivalent to 
"tent." The later rabbinical use of the word for 
parchment, or writing material, of certain dimen- 
sions, supports the theory that originally it stood for 
pieces of cloth or hide cut into various lengths, 
ready to be fastened or sewed together (Men. 
əla, b). 

The rendering of “cloth,” or “rug,” is also sus- 
tained by Ps. civ. 2. The use of pẹ in a parallel 
passage (Isa. xl. 22) points to the same conclusion; 
for the word translated “curtain” stands for a thin, 
gauze-like material. 

In Num. iii. 26 4D) is rendered “curtain.” It is 
more properly a portiére, at the gate of the court: 
and, in fact, it occurs in conjunction with another 
Hebrew word, * paroket? (5495), which is derived 
from a root, still extant in Assyrian, meaning “to 


CURTAIN FOR THE ARK OF THE LAW, FROM A SYNAGOGUE AT SMYRNA. 
(In the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C.) 


Curtain 


[1 


shut off,” and is found in Ex. xxvi. 81, and else- 
where, as the designation of the curtain that divides 

the Holy of Holties from other parts of 
**Paroket." the ‘Tabernacle, In Assyrian “ par- 

raku,” by metonymy, signities the 
apartment and shrine which are “shut off"; while the 
Hebrew has retained the active sense, and denotes 
the means used for “shutting of.” This curtain was 
made of the same material and in the same manner 
as the rug. 1t corresponds to the “burka” (veil)in 
the ka'bah, which suggests what the paroket may 
have been in the ancient days of Isracl. Talmudic 
tradition. states that such curtains were hung in 
front of the various gates and doors in the Temple, 
In fact, thirteen 
are enumerated 
with their re- 
spective assign- 
ments (Ket. 
10621). A special 
officer - had 
charge of them 
(Shek. v. 1), and 
women are men- 
tioned as en- 
gaged in weav- 
ing them (Yoma 
51b). That cur- 
tains were also 
used for secular 
ornaments is 
learned from 
Pirke R. El. 41, 
where mention 
is made of a can- 
opy ornamented 
with black cur- 


tains. 
The — Targu- 
mim translate 


“paroket” by 
“pargod” (Targ. 
Yer. to Ex. 
xxvi. 31, 88, 85; 
XXXIX, 04 e seq. ; 
Pirke R. El. iv.), 
aword of doubt- 
ful etymology, 
which, however, 
is rendered also 
a “coat,” or “cloak,” made of richly ornamented 
material and trimmed with fur (Gen, R. Ixxxiv.). 
Curtains madeof similar material might easily have 
been known by the same name (see Kelim xxix. 1). 
" Pargod ? in the Talmud designates a curtain sup- 
posed to divide the inner or higher courtof the heav- 
ens from the outer and more accessible celestial pre- 
cincts. From behind thiscurtain or screen were heard 
voices that imparted information to the suppliant 
(Mek. to Ex. xix. 9). It is often contrasted. with 
the direct communication on the part of an earthly 
ruler, or his secretary and ambassador (see Yoma 
77a; Ber. 18b). This pargod is identical with or simi- 
lar to the “velon” (= Lat. * velum ?), a term which 
also connotes cloth and curtains made of the cloth 
(Kelim xx. 6; Bezah 14b), and which is used in Num. 
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Curtain for the Ark of the Law, Probably from Asia Minor. 
(In the United States National Musenin, Washington, D, C.) 


R. iv. 13 in explanation of the Biblical A345 (paro- 
ket), In its figurative application “ Velon” qi» E 
n5) is the name of the seventh heaven, the Pargod 
(Liag. 12b; Ber. 58b, etc.). 

The name is still in use among the Jews to desig- 
nate the curtains hung in front ofthe Ark in the 
synagogue, Though the Juropean Sephardic Jews 
do not use them, this may be due to the need of 
concealment in Inquisition days; and it is very 
doubtful if they were used in the earlier forms of 
the Ark of the Law. The earliest examples are 
without curtains (see Jacobs in “Jew, Quart, 
Rev.” xiv. 797 et seq). The assumption that the cur- 
tains now attached to arks are intended to rep- 
resent the cur- 
tain’ separating 
the Holy of Ho- 
lies from the 
Tabernacle or 
Temple seems to 
be disproved by 
these representin- 
tions. Very oft- 
en these cur- 
tains were of 
costly material, 
velvet, brocade, 
and silk of vari- 
ous colors, 
though red and 


blue seem to 
have been the 
more common, 


They were pro- 
vided with gold 
borders, fringes, 
and tassels, and 
were often em- 
broidered in 
gold with in- 
scriptions com- 
memorating the 
pious donorsand 
the event which 
occasioned — the 
gift. Others dis- 
play in artistic 
execution verses 
and quotations 
from the Bible; 
while symbols, such as crowns, or the letters n3- 
mw) AND ("crown of the Torah”), or lions, the em- 
blem of Judah, are not infrequently woven into them 
or embroidered upon them. On the “awful days” 
(Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom ha-Kippurim) hangings 
made of white fabric are used, 
Suggestive symbolical significances and allusions 
have been read into the colors as well as into the 
dimensions of the curtains prescribed 
Curtains in for the Tabernacle. According to 
the Syn- Philo, the four colors which appeared 
agogue. in the thread indicated the four 
elements out of which the universe 
was created. Baehr, one of the more modern spec- 
ulators on the symbolism of the Mosaic system, 
contends that the number seven in the dimen- 
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sions is fundamental, and represents holiness in 
its various degrees. He also holds the four colors 
to have been of profound signiticance (Philo, “De 
Vita Moysis," iii. 6; Baehr, *Symbolik des Mosai- 
Schen Kultus," i. 207, 308). 

J. E. G. H. 

CUSA, NICOLAUS DE: Philosopher and the- 
ologian; born in Cusa, or Kues, on the Moselle, 1401; 
died in Todi, Umbria, 1464. He was Bishop and 
Cardinal of Brixan (Tyrol) at his death. As theo- 
logian he was known for his liberal views and wide 
mental horizon. It was he who facilitated the 
transition from the scholasticism of the Middle Ages 


to the philosophic speculations of the Renaissance. : 


Cusa came in contact with the Jews both as a 
papal legate and as a philosopher. As legate he is- 
sued, with the approval of the Synod 
As Papal of Bamberg, an ordinance preseribing 
Legate. the badge forall Jews and Jewesses 
of Bamberg, and forbidding usury. 
Contravention of these laws would entail the ban 
(April 80, 1451). Through the intervention of the 
Roman emperor Frederick III. this ordinance was 
not immediately carried out. In 1452 De Cusa was 
compelled by the emperor to extend the term in 
regard to the Jews of Nuremberg, and on May 1, 
1452, the pope (Nicolas V.) excluded Nuremberg 
entirely from the provisions of the ordinance. On 
March 20, 1458, on the representation of the Bishop 
of Bamberg, his diocese was also exempted; and on 
Oct. 15, in consequence of a petition of the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, the ordinance was made 
inapplicable to the whole of the Salzburg bishop- 
ric (see Stern, * Urkundliche Deitrüge," i. 47, 52, 58, 
55, 57). 

As philosopher, De Cusa showed a much more 
impartial spirit in his attitude toward the Jews. He 
leaned toward the views of the German mystics. 
He refers to the book Raziel, without, however, 
evincing a thorough acquaintance with the Jewish 
mystics. He cites, also (in “De Beryllo” and * Re- 
paratio Calendari"), Isaac Israeli, A vicebron, Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra, and the Maimonidist Jacob b. Makir. 

In his principal philosophical work, * De Docta 
Ignorantia,” he credits “R. Solomon” (probably 

Maimonides) with these reflections: that 


Philo- pure truth is beyond the reach of all 
sophical knowledge, and can nof be reduced toa 
Views. science; that man must strive to tran- 


Scend the standpoint of mere reason if 
he would attain to pure truth; that science can never 
lead toa knowledge of God, for God alone can have 
a knowledge of His being, man’s knowledge of God 
being at best a recognition of the unattainableness 
of positive knowledge. He follows R. Solomon in 
his treatment of the various names and attributes of 
God, holding that the nature of God isof infinite 
superiority, and can not be expressed in human lan- 
guage; and that only negative attributes can be 
ascribed to Him. 

Nicolaus de Cusa had frequent controversies with 
Jewish scholars. He believed that they could be 
made to sce the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but not that of the Incarnation. He complained 
that the Jews would not admit the divinity of the 
Messiah; that, in spite of their belief in a future 
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universal resurrection, they continued to deny the 
resurrection of Jesus; and that, in spite of their bo- 
lief in an eternal life, as is shown by their martyr- 
dom, they would not recognize that this belief has 
its foundation, not in an observance of the Law, but 
in a belief in Jesus. i 

The above statements occurin his * Excitationes.” 
In his “De Pace seu Concordia Fidei” he attempts 
to round off his system of philosophy with the the- 
ory that there is only one religion, manifesting itself 
in a variety of religious practises. To the different 
nations God has sent different prophets, in order 
that each should receive religious instruction in the 
The existence of differ- 
ent religions is due only to the fact that men are not 
aware of this underlying religious unity. They all 
honor the same truth, however; and even the poly- 
theists worship through their various idols a single 
God. Accordingly, it ought to be an easy matter, 
on scientific grounds, to reconcile the contending re- 
ligious creeds; uniformity of religious practise, how- 
ever, should not be demanded. Thus, the Jews 
might be allowed to retain their specific ritual, if 
only the symbolic meaning thereof be kept clearly 
in mind. 

The contrast between these views and De Cusa’s 
dealings with the Jews is explained by the universal 
idea of his time that it was necessary to segregate 
and humiliate them. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stern, Urkundliche Beiträge; Guttman, in 

Monatsschrift, xliii. 251 et seq. 

G. I. E. 

CUSH.—Biblical Data: A nation whose founder 
is mentioned in Gen. x. 6; I Chron. i. 8 as brother to 
Mizraim (Egypt) and as a son of Ham; with the 
exception of the passages in Genesis, A. V. renders 
it “Ethiopia.” This African country is evidently 
meant in Gen. x. 6, but in the next verse six Arabic 
tribes are mentioned as sons of Cush, and in verse 8, 
NIMROD, the representative of Babylonia (Assyria), 
appears as his descendant. "These three verses pre- 
sent the vexing problem, much discussed by scholars, 
arising from the fact that nations identical in name 
extend over parts of Africa, Arabia, and Babylonia. 
In regard to the passages referring undoubtedly to 
Ethiopia, see Ernioprs. In a great many cases it 
is very difficult to determine whether the translators 
have used this Greek name correctly, or which of 
the two other divisions, Arabia or Babylonia, men- 
tioned in the table of nations given in Genesis is 
meant. 

The Arabian branch seems to be intended in 
II Chron. xxi. 16, where Judah, under Jehoram, is 
plundered by *the Arabians that were noar the 
Ethiopians.” "These evidently did not come from 
the southwestern end of Arabia. In Num. xii. 1, 
Moses' wife, the Midianitish woman Zipporah, is 
called an Ethiopian (margin and R. V. “Cushite”). 
In Hab. iii. 7 the tents of Cushan (the Septuagint 
reads “Cushim”; the name evidently is the same as 
" Cush ") and the land of Midian are mentioned (com- 
pare verse 8 for other names of northwestern Arabia). 
There are doubtful references in Isa. xliii. 3, xlv. 14, 
XX. 9, xviii. 1. Some critics place also the Cushite 
“Zerah” in northwestern Arabia (II Chron. xiv. 9). 

Winckler, * Musri, Meluhha, Ma‘in,” ii., in ^ Mit- 
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teilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft ” (1898, 
pp. 169 et seg. ; see also Schrader, *K. A. T." 8d 
German ed., p. 144), throws light on these passages. 
He shows that the Assyrians speak of this people as 
“Kusi” (Küsh) in northern Arabia, subjected by 
Esarhaddon. See also Friedrich Delitzsch, * Die 
Sprache der Kossüer," Leipsic, 1884. 

For the Babylonian “Cush” compare Gen. x. 6-8 
(see above), and čb. ii. 18, where one of the four 
rivers of Paradise, the Gihon, *compasseth the whole 


land of Cush.” The old attempts to seein this river: 


the Nile lead to impossible geographical identifica- 


tions; it must have belonged to the system of the. 


Euphrates and Tigris. In Isa. xviii. 1 (Hebr.) the 
very obscure verses speaking of the land “beyond 
the rivers of Cush” can not mean Ethiopia, as 
Winckler, who refers the chapter to Merodach Bala- 
dan’s legation to Hezekiah (* Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen,” .p. 146), has asserted. Since 
Schrader's “K. A. T.” Ist ed., p. 87, this name of the 
Babylonian Cush has been explained by the Kashshi, 
a warlike nation from the Median Mountains, who 
conquered Babylonia in the seventeenth century 
B.C, and ruled over it for several centuries (see 
BanvLowiA) ` They may be identical (as usually 
assumed) with the Cosseans, & mountain people 
mentioned by the Grecks, or with the Kissians in 
Elum, or connected with both (see Delitzsch, “ Wo 
Lag das Paradies?” pp. 124, 129). 

As confirmation of the Biblical statements con- 
necting peoples so remote, the following parallels 
have been adduced: the Greeks speak of eastern or 
Asiatic Ethiopians on the Red Sea in Gedrosia 
(compare Homer, “ Odyssey,” i. 28). Assyriologists 
since Rawlinson have often tried to find negro or 
nigritic types on the sculptures representing Elam- 
ites, and French explorers (F. Houssay and Dieula- 
fov) have recently contended that traces of dusky 
tribes, relatives of the nigritic aborigines of India, 
are recognizable in modern Susiana. Various tribes 
of southern Arabia seem to show African, non- 
Semitic descent; on Assyrian reports of “dark Ara- 
bians” see Winckler, 7b. p. 144. Glaser, however 
(* Skizze der Geographie und Geschichte Arabiens,” 
ii. 326-329), treats Cush as a brown-red race, ex- 
tending in earliest time through Elam, Arabia, and 
eastern Africa. Others deny the possibility of con- 
necting the three groups, and assume that their 
names possessed only an accidental similarity, com- 
pleted by the ancient, vowelless orthography. 

E. G. N. W. M. M. 
In Rabbinical Literature: “Cush” in rab- 
binical literature is taken to be Ethiopia. Accord- 
ing to an old Haggadah known to the pre-Christian 
Hellenistic writers, the wife of Moses, “ the Cushite ” 
Woman, was the Queen of Ethiopia. Rashi claims 
that she was merely designated as an Ethiopian on 
account of her beauty, in order to protect her 
from the evil eye, but Onkelos makes her a “ beau- 
tiful” woman, following in this the Talmudic ap- 
plication of the derivatives of the name, such as 
“Cushi,” “black” persons of “negro” race, distin- 
guished thus by their color from other men, to draw 
a lesson from a comparison for Israel. AWD WI, 
the * distinguished Cushite " (= negro), isa standing 
expression in these Talmudic analogies (Yer. Mo'ed 
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Katan 16b). In Sifre to Num. § 99, the question 
is raised, “ Was Moses’ wife an Ethiopian? ” and the 
answer is given, “She was ‘peautiful’ and thus 
‘distinguished’ as the Cushi is by his color, by 
her beauty.” In further development of this iden- 
tification of “Cushite” with * negro,” the former 
becomes simply a synonym for “black” (Suk. 
34b; B. B. 97b). In Isa. xi. 11 Targum renders 
“Cush” by ‘Nn (“India”), and in their discussion 
of Esth. i 1 (Meg. 11a), Rab and Samuel dispute 
"whether Cush is at the furthest extremity of the 
world or very close to India. The latter opinion 
rests on the confusion of Cush with the name of à 
province extending to the borders of India, Huzis- 
tan probably (Neubauer, “ G. T." p. 386). 

E. C. E. G. H. 

CUSTOM (Hebrew, “Minhag”): An old and gen- 
eral usage, or a religious practise, not based on any 
particular Biblical passage, and which has, through 
the force of long observance, become as sacred and 
binding as laws instituted by the proper authorities. 

« Custom always precedes law ” (Soferim xiv. 18). 
This is true not only of the Talmudic laws prescribed. 
by the Rabbis, but also of many Biblical institu- 
tions. Many statutes and commandments, civil, 
moral, and ecclesiastical, found on the pages of 
Scripture undoubtedly had their origin in the cus- 
toms of the people, which, however, became modi- 
fied and fixed by being inscribed on the sacred books. 
Some of the customs, as, for instance, circumcision, 
or the prohibition of eating blocd or of eating the 
“sinew which shrank,” may date back to patriarchal 
days; others, again, may have a later or perhaps a 
foreign origin. Moreover, even after the laws had 
been written down, the manner and form of practise 
could not always be detailed; and although the 
Talmud (Zeb. 115b; Sifra to Lev. xxv. 1; see Mai- 
monides’ Introduction to the Mishnah) relates that 
all the details of the Law were delivered by Moses 
to Israel, there were still many tribal and family cus- 
toms which must have remained unmentioned. For 
example, the acquisition of property by the exchange 
of a garment of some kind (“kinyan sudar”) is 
mentioned (Ruth iv. 7) as an old custom. 

Customs which grew up among the people in 
various places and in different forms, the Rabbis 
consider of binding importance. ^ When thou com- 
est to a town follow its customs, for when Moses 
went up to heaven he refrained from food for forty 
days and forty nights; and when the angels came 
down to visit Abraham they partook of his meal, 

each one submitting to the custom of 
Authority the place" (Gen. R. xlviii. 16; B. M. 
of Custom. 86b). Even God Himself complied 

with the prevailing custom when He 
buried Moses (Sanh. 46b). If a judge be in doubt 
concerning a certain law, he is advised to follow the 
common usage of the people (Xer. Peah vii. 5; 
Ber. 45a). Should a custom conflict with some 
established institution (“halakah ”) the custom fre- 
quently takes precedence (Soferim xiv. 18; Yer. Yeb. 
xii. 1). The court was equally empowered to in- 
flict punishment upon the transgressor of a custom 
as upon the transgressor of a written law (Yer. Pes. 
iv. 8: compare Bek. 2a; Tos. s.v. *Konsin"). To 
the question, Why men of the present time, who are 
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acquainted with the calendar, must observe the sec- 
ond day of the holidays, the reply is “Be careful 
with the customs of your fathers ” (Bezah 4b; Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Iiddush ha-Hodesh, v. 5). The 
later rabbis emphasized still more the importance 
of custom and precedent, making them of almost 
equal weight with Biblical injunctions (Shulhan 
'Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 376, 4, Isserles' gloss)  *Re- 
move not the ancient landmark which thy fathers 
have set” (Prov. xxii. 38), was interpreted to refer 
to the ancient customs of the Jewish people (Yalk. 
ad loc.). 

In civil cases the customary law was very fre- 
quently consulted. "Everything depends on the 
custom of the land," was a general principle of the 
Rabbis. Partners who agreed to divide a piece of 
land among themselves were obliged to contribute 
equally to the building of the fence. The material 
of which the fence should be made and the thickness 
of the fence were decided by the custom of the land 

(B. B. 2a; “Yad,” Shekenim, ii. 15; 
Legal Ap- Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 157, 
plications. 4) The length of a day's labor and 

the kind of food to be given to the la- 
borerarealso regulated by custom (B. M. 88a; * Yad,” 
Sekirut, ix. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 881, 1, and Isserles’ 
gloss). Whether a domestic servant is obliged to 
pay for breaking house utensils during service also 
depends on custom (“Pithe Teshubah" ad loc.). 
The charge of unchastity (* ta'anat betulim ”) could 
not be advanced against a woman in a place where 
bride and groom were permitted to remain by them- 
selves before the marriage (Ket. 12a; “Yad,” Ishut, 
xi. 8; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 68, 1). 

The Talmud recognizes different kinds of customs: 
(1) of the land; (2) of the locality; (8) of the men of 
Jerusalem; (4) of certain families; (5) of the pious; 
(6) of scholars; (7) of chaste women; (8) of the Pa- 
triarchs; (9) of the Prophets; (10) of the non-Jews; 
and (11) of the common people. 

The provinces of Judea and of Galilee had pecul- 


iar customs, which differed greatly from one another, 
The Galileans and the inhabitants of J erusalem used 
to include in the marriage contract (“ketubah ”) the 
condition that, if the husband died first, the widow 
should be permitted to live in his house all the days 
of her widowhood, while the J udeans added to it, 

“or until the heirs agree to pay her the 
Differences money due to her by the contract ” 
of Custom. (Ket. 52b). The Galileans abstained 

from work the whole day preceding 
Passover; in Judea work was permitted until noon 
(Pes, 55a; compare Frankel’s “ Darke ha-Mishnah,” 
pp. 66-68). 

Whether one may work on the day before Pass- 
over, or on the Fast of Ab, depends entirely on the 
local custom (Pes. 50a, 54b). In some places the 
sale of small cattle to non-Jews was forbidden; in 
other places this was not the case (Pes. 58a). The 
right to eat roasted meat on the eve of Passover also 
depends on local custom. Todos of Rome estab- 
lished among the Roman Jews the custom of eating 
roasted kids on Passover nights (2). ), 
lights were not permitted in the houses on the eve 
of the Day of Atonement (Pes. 58b). These cus- 
toms were permitted to remain; and the people were 
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obliged to observe the usages of their respective 
localities, 

The men of Jerusalem also had thoir peculiar cus- 
toms, which were often commended b y the Rabbis. 
It was the practise amon g them, when a caterer was 
engaged to prepare a meal to which strangers were 
invited, and he spoiled it, to collect from him a fine 
for the disgrace caused both to the host and to the 
guests. In order to indicate the time when meals 
were ready and guests might enter, it was custom. 
ary to hang up a screen in front of the door. So 
long as the sereen was there, guests were welcome; 

when the screen was removed, guests 
Customs of might not enter (D. D. 93b). They were 
Jerusalem. very careful in their transactions, and 
in their bills they noted even the hour 
of the day when the transaction took place (Ket. 93b). 
So zealous were they in the observance of religious 
ceremonies that they carried their *lulab? with 
them the whole day during the Sukkot festival 
(Suk. 41b). The“ pure of mind” of Jerusalem would 
not sit down to a meal, nor sit in a court of justice, 
nor sign their names as witnesses, unless they were 
acquainted with their colleagues and assured of their 
fitness (Sanh, 23a). It was the custom in the courts 
of Jerusalem to dismiss both the principals and the 
witnesses before the discussion of the case by the 
judges commenced (ib. 30a). 

Of the pious men—the earlier Hasidim—it is said 
that they used to spend a whole hour in preparing 
themselves for prayer. R. Akiba was accustomed 
to shorten his prayers when he prayed with the con- 
gregation, so as not to keep the people waiting for 
him (Ber. 30b). They are also reported to have been 
careful to hide sherds and broken glass three fists 
deep in the ground, so as not to obstruct the plow- 
share or to cause injury to passers-by (D. K. 30a). 

R. Gamaliel II. set the example to all his contem- 


poraries by a request he made before his death, to be 
buried in a plain cotton shroud—a custom which was 


followed by all Israel. This proved a great relief to 
the poor, who were unable to follow the luxurious 
customs formerly prevailing (M. K. 297b; Ket. 8b). 
It was the custom of R. Judah b. dllai to bathe his 
face, hands, and feet in warm water before Sabbath 
began (Sab. 25b). This also was adopted by the 
Jewish community (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
260, 1). The same rabbi was accustomed, before the 
eve of the Fast of Ab, to eat a crust of dry bread 
with salt and water while sitting near the stove, ` 
the most despised part of the house. This, with 
some modifications, was also incorporated among 
Jewish customs (Orah Hayyim, 552, 6). Women 
were accustomed not to work on Saturday night 
until the *ITabdalah? had been recited; or on new 
moons, or on Hanukkah while the candles were burn- 
ing (Yer. Pes. iv. 1; Orah Hayyim, 299, 10; Isserles’ 
gloss, 417, 1, 470, 1). 

While custom was thus regarded as very sacred 
and binding, the Rabbis were nevertheless careful 
to distinguish between custom and law (Yeb. 13b; 
Niddah 66a; Ta‘an. 260b) New customs, although 
tolerated, were not regarded favorably ; for the Rab- 
bis aimed chiefly at unanimity and uniformity. It 
was a principle with them—fancifully derived from 
the expression * Lo titgodadu ? (Deut. xiv. 1)—that 
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there should be no division in custom and observ- 
ance, although violations of this were unavoidable 
and frequent. They considered an erroneous cus- 
tom to be one that had no basis in the Torah, and 
such they were ready to discard (* Kizzur kelale ha- 
Talmud ”; compare Yer. Pes. iv. 1). 

As the Jews after the completion of the Talmud, 
wandered farther away from the centers of Jewish 
learning in Babylon, their customs became more 
and more divergent. Localusages grew Up in every 
community, which were held in veneration by the 
people. Even the Geonim, who had a strong influ- 

ence over the Jews of the Diaspora 

Develop- between the seven th andeleventh cen- 
ment turies, did not wish to tamper with 

of Custom. the local “ minhagim.” They even 
frequently advocated the retention of 

a custom of which they themselves disapproved. 
In the course of time the customs increased in num- 
ber; and the differences between them became very 
marked and portended danger of schism. Supersti- 
tions prevalent among the people of the dark ages 
frequently crept in among Jewish usages; and the 
Rabbis then became alarmed, and began to raise 
their voices against the multiplicity of customs. 
Maimonides vigorously decried this “minhag sick- 
ness,” as Güdemann callsit, and Rabbenu Jacob Tam 
(1100—1171) said, in his epigrammatie style, that 
* minhag," when inverted, spells * gehinnam ?; and 
thatif fools are accustomed to do certain things, it 
does not follow that the wise should do likewise. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries many 
scholars endeavored to trace the origin of and the 
reason for the different customs; and a critical spirit 
prevailed even in the responsa of that period. This 
effort, the personal example of famous rabbis, and 
the synods that assembled at different places during 
that period, greatly helped toward introducing some 
uniformity in Jewish customs. The most important 


figure in this age is MhRIL, or Rabbi Jacob Levi 
Molin, who was born in the middle of the fourteenth 


century in Mayence and died in Worms in 1427. 
His book on minhagim, which was published after 
his death, became the standard for many generations 
for synagogal and communal customs (see Güde- 
mann, * Gesch. des Erziehungswesens, ? jii). 

Of far greater consequence than all these local 
differences of custom is the division between the 
Sephardim (Jews adhering to the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese ritual) and the Ashkenazim (those adhering 
to the German and Polish rituals). These differ not 
only in minor customs and observances, but also in 

the pronunciation of Hebrew and in 

Sephardim their liturgies. The Sephardim have 
and Ash- retained the pronunciation of Judea, 

kenazim. while the Ashkenazim are considered 

to have brought with them the lan- 

guage of Galilee. They also differ in the manner of 
intoning their prayers; the Sephardim still maintain- 
ing the old Oriental chants, while the Ashkenazim 
have permitted a strong European element to enter 
into their synagogal music. The important por- 
tions of the service are alike in both, with some 
possible variations of words and phrases; but in the 
prayers of later origin the divergence is very great. 
The Ashkenazimare supposed to have brought their 
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prayer-book from Tiberias, Galilee, the earliest au- 
thority for which is the Mahzor Vitry (1208), while 
the Sephardim are supposed to have brought theirs 
from the Babylonian schools of the ninth century 
(R. Amram, “Siddur”; see AMRAM BEN SHESIINA). 
R. Joseph Caro, the compiler of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
himself of Spanish origin, in his code followed 
the Sephardic customs to a very large extent. This 
fact induced R. Moses Isserles of Cracow to add his 
annotations, remarking especially the more rigorous 
customs prevailing in the Ashkenazic Jewish com- 
munities. The Shulhan ‘Aruk, which first appeared 
in 1565, became, therefore, the standard in law and 
custom for all Jewry (see Caro, JOSEPH). 

The Cabala, which flourished among the medieval 
Jews, left an indelible impress upon the customs of 
the people. Besides the many new customs that 
were introduced in its wake, many of the old ones 
changed their form and meaning by receiving caba- 
listic interpretations (compare Hul. 105b). Even the 
learned and the scholarly were influenced by its 
mysterious teachings, and in preparing their codes 
of laws and in writing their responsa on religious 
questions, evil spirits, magic, combinations of letters 
and words to produce certain effects were taken into 
account. This spirit crept even into the prayer- 
book, provided amulets for infants, regulated the 
manner of putting on the garments in the morning, 
washing the hands, and so forth (Orah Hayyim, 38, 
3. 11; 4, 2, 12, 19). The customs adopted by some 
of the great cabalists were collected and published 
to serve as a guide to their followers (* Minhag 
ha-ARI? =The Customs of R. Isaac Luria). 

The Cabala is still of great value and of much in- 
fluence in the lives of the Hasidim, a sect number- 
ing hundreds of thousands of Russian, Galician, and 
Rumanian Jews. Founded by Israel Ba‘al Shem in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, this sect 
has since grown to very large proportions, in spite 
of the “mitnaggedim ”—the rabbis and commu- 


nities that opposed them. Although they do not 
discard the laws and customs of the Shulban 


‘Aruk, they still attach more importance to worship 
than to religious observance. In their service they 
follow to a large extent the Sephardic ritual, al- 
though they have retained the Ashkenazic pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew (see HAsIDIM; Ba‘sL SHEM- 
ToB). 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century & 


movement was set on foot among German Jews to 
introduce reforms in the Jewish service. Origina- 
ting as it did with the rejection of a portion of the 
beliefs upon which the old service was founded, the 
movement also extended to other aspects of Juda- 
ism, and resulted in a change not only in the form of 
synagogal worship, but also in the practise and ob- 
servance of the religious laws of the Jews. New 
customs were instituted, such as confirmation at the 
Feast of Shabu‘ot, instrumental music on Sabbaths 
and on holidays, aud so forth. Since the beliefs 
varied in different communities, the practise also 
varied; and although the Reform movement counts 
to-day many votaries in Europe and in America, 
there is not yet any uniformity in custom. Old 
Jewish usages, however, still survive in the major- 
ity of communities, frequently modified to suit mod- 
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ern requirements. See REFORM; RITUAL; CONFER- 
ENCES, RABBINICAL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the sources referred to in the text, 
Hamburger, R. B. T. Supplement, ii.; Mischelsohn, Minha- 
gim, Berlin, 1852; Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue 
and Home. Index, Philadelphia, 1898: Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages, passim, ib. 1596: Lampronti, Pahad 
Yizhak, s.v. Minhag. 
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CUSTOMS. See BRIDEGROOM OF THE Law; 
BURIAL: CEMETERY; CHILDBIRTH: Forr-Lonx; 
FUNERAL RITES. 

CUTHAH or CUTH (Hebrew, ms, mn ; 
LXX., Xovfa: Eusebius and J crome, Nwfa; Assyrian, 
" Kutu"): One of five cities from which Sargon, 
King of Assyria, brought settlers to take the places 
of the exiled Israelites (II Kings xvii. 24, 30). These 
settlers were attacked by lions, and interpreting 
this to mean that their worship was not accept- 
able to the deity of the land, they asked Sargon to 
send some one to teach them, which he did. The 
result was a mixture of religions and peoples, the 
latter being known in the Talmud as Dn (“ Cu- 
thim ”) and N'n) (“Samaritans ”). They “are called 
in the Hebrew tongue ‘ Cutheans,’ but in the Greek 
‘Samaritans’ ” (Josephus, “Ant.” ix, 14, § 8). In 
the Assyrian inscriptions “ Cutha" occurs on the Shal- 
manescr obelisk, line 82, in connection with Babylon. 
Dungi, King of Ur, built the temple of Nergal at 
Cuthah (Schrader, “ K. B." iii. 81a), which fell iuto 
ruins, so that Nebuchadnezzar had to rebuild the 
"temple of the gods, and placed them in safety in 
the temple” (ib. 51b). This agrees with the Biblical 
statement that the men of Cuthah served N ergal (II 
Kings xvii. 30). Cuthah has been identified with the 
ruins of Tell Ibrahim, northeast of Babylon, uncov- 
ered by Hormuzd Rassam. The site of the Nergal 
temple can still be pointed out. Josephus places 
Cuthah, which for him is the name of a river and 
of a district (*Ant." ix. 14, SS 1, 8), in Persia, 
and Neubauer (“G, T." p. 919) says that it is the 
name of a country near Kurdistan. See Schrader, 
“C. I. O. T." pp. 270 et seq. 

E. G. H. G. D. L. 


CUTTINGS: In Biblical usage, incisions or 
gashes in the flesh. The Law forbids the Israelites 
to make any cuttings in the flesh. For this Opera- 
tion two terms are used: * hitgoded ” (Deut. xiv. 1) 
and "sarat" (Lev. xix. 98). From the context of 
these passages it is plain ihat some connection ob- 
tained between the practise so prohibited and the 
customs of mourning. In the days of Jeremiah 
such cuttings in the flesh seem to have been the 
prevalent method of manifesting grief at the death 
of kindred. The custom is anything but offensive 
to the prophet; for he mentions (Jer. xvi. 6) the im- 
possibility of mourning for the dead in the usual 
way as one of the dire penalties awaiting the dis- 
obedient people. Other passages confirm the prev- 
alence of this custom asa demonstration of grief and 
mourning (2b, xli. 5, xlvii. 0) From Biblical and 
other sources it is known that the practise was com- 
mon to other peoples. Passages in Jeremiah (xlvii. 
9, Xlviii. 37: compare Isa. xv. 2) prove it to have 
been customary among both the Philistines and the 
Moabites; for the Arabs it is attested by Well- 
hausen (*Reste Arabischen Heidentums," p. 181), 


and it is still practised by the Persian Mohamme- 
dans at the annual celebration in memory of Ali, 
Hasan, and Husain. 

The assumption that this peculiar habit resulted 
from a desire to emphasize sorrow is insuflicient ; 
and the prohibition is certainly not founded on the 
idea that such excesses of grief were displeasing to 
God. The practise is interdicted as “ defiling.? 
This term suggests that the rite had originally some 
significance of a ritual character, and was part ofa 
scheme of worship. This is apparent in I Kings 
xviii. 28, where the priests of Baal at the sacrifice 
cut their flesh in order to bring about the gracious re- 
ception of their offering and to clicit from their god 
an answer to their prayer. Some such meaning the 
custom must have had in the remote days of Israel. 
The prophet Hosea (vii. 14) reproaches the people 
because, contrary to the commandment of YUWH, 
they made cuttings in the skin in order to obtain 
wheat and wine (the reading of the LXX. = 5) ny. 

A still earlier purpose than that of winning the 
favor of the Deity must be sought. Originally the 
custom was connected with the worship of the Spirit 
of the departed. The tearing of the garment as a 
sign of mourning is a modification of the primitive 
ritual customs associated with the cult of the dead. 
In Assyrian is found the cognate verb for the Mo- 
brew “sarat,” in the sense of rendin g one's garment 
(see Delitzsch, “ Assyrisches Handwörterbuch.” gn. 
“Sharatu ”), the garment being a later substitute for 
the skin, which in primitive days was slashed and 
cut in honor of the dead. When the Law (Deut. 
and Lev.) prohibited this custom, the original asso- 
ciation with the cultof the dead may no longer have 
been present in the mind of the people. It was, 
however, regarded as a heathenish practise, belon g- 
ing to the service of Baal; and as such it was objec- 
tionable, and called for suppression. 

Tattooing (marking the skin by pricking in pig- 
ments) is even at the present time a custom much 
in vogue in the Orient. . It seems also to have been 
occasionally practised among the Israelites and other 
peoples of Bible days (Jer. xlvii. 5, xlviii. 37). It is 
prohibited in Lev. xix. 28. 

For the custom of cutting the hair—also prohib- 
ited, and probably of similar origin —and its connec- 
tion with funereal cults, see HAIR. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. R. Smith, Rel. of the Sem. 2a ed., ix. 3; 
Tylor, Primitive Culture; Marti, Geschichte der Isracti- 
tischen Religion, a revision of A. Kayser, Die Theol. des A. 
T.; Griineisen, Ahnenkultus ; Frey, Tod, Seelenglaubcn in 
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CUZZERI, SEMA Sp mos): Italian poct; 
resident at Padua. He witnessed the terrible attack 
on the ghetto of Padua on Aug. 20, 1684. He por- 
trays the sorrows of that time in an Italian poem 
entitled * L'Innocenza Illesa," and narrates the horri- 
ble cruelties recorded in Isaac Cantarini’s “ Pahad 
Yizhak "; he describes in detail the ghetto of Padua 
and the persecutions that occurred there, and defends 
the Jews against the groundless accusation, made at 
that time, of cruelties committed against the Chris- 
tians of Budapest. The contentsof the still unpub- 
lished poem are given in Antonio Ciscato’s “Gli 
Ebrei in Padova,” pp. 208 et scq. (Padua, ns 

G. . E. 
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CYMBALS: Musical instruments of percussion. 
The term is used in the A. V. in all passages except 
one (Zech, xiv. 20) as the rendering of the Hebrew 
“zelzelim " and “meziltayim.” Known to most na- 
tions of antiquity, cymbals served to mark time or 
rhythm at dances or for singers and other musical 
performers. This is also their function in the Bible. 
In Ezra iii. 10 they accompany “hazozerot” (trum- 
pets) only; but elsewhere they are mentioned in con- 
nection with several other instruments. They were 
prominent in the music at religious ceremonies 
(I Chron. xv. 16, 19; II Chron. v. 18, xxix. 25; Neh. 
xii, 97). Levites were set apart as cymbalists (I 
Chron. xvi. 42). 

Cymbals were made of brass (I Chron. xv. 19; 
Josephus, “ Ant.” vii. 13, & 8; Yer. Suk. v., end), or 
of copper with a slight admixture of silver, to judge 
from & pair found in an Egyptian tomb. They 
varied considerably in size. Among the Arabs two 
different sets are in use: one, of alarge diameter, 
at religious ceremonies; the other, of smaller size, to 
accompany the dance. A similar difference seems to 
be indicated by the several qualifications of the cym- 
bals mentioned in Ps. cl. 5; viz., “ high sounding " 
(*zilzele teru'ah ") and *loud" (* zilzele shema‘ ”). 
The fact that Josephus (l. c.) describes only one kind, 
cAaría and ueyáAa (*broad? and *large "), has not 
been without weight in shaping the opinion that, as 
among the Arabs, so among the Hebrews, only the 
broad sort—4.e., those of large diameter— were per 
mitted at holy offices. The Mishnah, too (‘Ar. 19a; 

compare Gem. 198b), is emphatic in 


One stating that only one pair was used 
Pair inthe in the Temple. The “loud” (shema‘) 
Temple. cymbals have, in consequence, been 


explained as castanets, 7.e., four small 
plates fastened to the thumbs and forefingers of both 
hands (= xpéuBara, “seistra ". see Pfeiffer, * Ueber 
die Musik der Hebrüer," p. 54)—but there is no 
warrant for the assumption (see illustrations in 
“Psalms,” ed. Haupt, “S. B. O. T.” pp. 282, 283). 

The cymbals in use in the Second Temple were 
credited by the Rabbis of the Talmud with great 
antiquity, and had undergone repairs impairing the 
quality of the tone (Yer. Suk. v.,end) Still their 
loud and far-carrying sound was also remembered 
(ib. 55c, below; Tamid 30b) The Temple cymbals 
were in charge of a special officer: Ben Arza is men- 
tioned in this capacity (Shek. v. 1; Yer. Shek. 48a). 
His instruments gave the signal for the Levites to 
chant the psalms (Tamid vii. 8, 4). The verb used 
to denote playing on the cymbals is "hikkish " 
(t^p which, in connection with the preposition 
“upon” (by) occurring in some passages (where, 
however, other readings have = "with”), may 
possibly indicate that the instrument in the Temple 
consisted of only one plate, which was stationary, 
and was beaten by the performer with a clapper or 
hammer. In confirmation of this view the fact may 
be considered that, while in Biblical Hebrew the 
name is a plural (?) ora dual, in later Mishnaic it 
occurs as a singular. 

In Zech. xiv. 20 the Authorized Version renders 
the Hebrew words “mezillot ha-sus” by “pells,” 
while the Septuagint has “bridles ” (see BRIDLE), 
and the Targum translates them as “blankets " ; t.e., 
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caparisons. Rashi explains that reference is here 
made to meu^p3 (C clappers," or clapper-like, globe- 
shaped balls of metal), which, as he suggests by his 
translation into French, “tinter,” emit a jingling 
sound—an explanation which Kimhi, quoting Rabbi 
Eleazar b. Pedath (Bab. Pesahim 50a) accepts. 
The use of such contrivances to ornament horses’ 
trappings is common in the Orient. In fact, “zilzol,” 
in Talmudic Hebrew, is the name of a belt (hence 
the LXX. “bridle”) ornamented with such clap- 
pers, worn by women of ill repute and indicative 
of their trade (Midr. R. to Esther i. 11; Sotah 9a). 

Perhaps the allusion in I Cor. xiii. 1 is also to this. 
custom. The xtuBarov àAaAáCov, taken as deno- 
ting such an attachment toa belt of this kind and 
purpose, expresses inost strongly and strikingly 
the underlying thought of the passage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nowack, Hebrüische Archäologie, i. 210: 
Benzinger, Arch. p. 271; John Stainer, Music of the Bible, 
London, without date; Riehm, Handworterbuch, 2d ed., s.v. 
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CYPRESS: Generally, the tree known to bota- 
nists as Cupressus sempervirens, and common to south- 
ern Europe and western Asia. In modern Palestine 
the cy press is frequently found in the neighborhood 
of towns, and is often planted in cemeteries. There 
ig some confusion as to which Hebrew word con- 
notes the tree so named. In the A. V. the word 
“tirzah” (Isa. xliv. 14) is rendered “cypress,” the 
context showing that a hardwood-tree is intended. 
The R. V., however, has abandoned this translation 
and adopted “holm-tree.” On the other hand, a 
marginal note to Isa. xli. 19 (comp. 1x. 19) sug- 
gests “cypress-tree " as a better equivalent than 
the usual “box-tree” for the Hebrew * te’ashshur ” 
(wen), while in II Sam. vi. 5 it is proposed to 
read “cypress” instead of “fir” for the Hebrew 
“berot.” 

The older tradition, which favors the identifica- 
tion of the te’ashshur with the cypress, is fairly 
reasonable. The Arabs distinguish two classes of 
cypress-trees. One they call “sharbin,” also known 
as the “tar-tree,” because tar is derived from it; 
it is distinguished by broad branches that spread 
out on both sides of the trunk. The other class 
is called “sarw” (“sarwah ") and is of a very 
straight growth. Both names are derived from & 
root meaning, according to Fleischer, “to loom up 
high." Corresponding to * sharbin ? is the Assyrian 
“surwan,” also *shurmenu," which is the Syriac 
“shurbina” (written also “sharwina”) and the Tar- 
eumic *shurbana"; it is the tree known in the 
Talmud as “turanita.” While some of the ancient 
authorities assume that this species is the cedar, 
or the Juniperus oxycedrus, others render it by the 
Greek «uxdpeccor. The “sarw » (*sarwah"), for 
which the Syriac has the same name as for the 
“sharbin,” is the Cupressus sempervirens, known also 
as C. fastigiata, or, according to Linnaeus, C. pyra- 
midalis. Though the original distinction has not 
been clearly maintained in the cognate languages, 
it is proper to base upon it the difference between 
the tree designated in Hebrew by * te'ashshur ? and 
that known as “berosh.” The te'ashshur is the 
variety called in Arabie “garw ?—4.e., the straight- 
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growing—while the berosh is the tree known in 
Arabic as *sharbin," with branches spreading out. 
The *tirzah," also, is probably a tree of this fam- 
ily. The wood of the cypress was highly valued, 
aud was used in the construction of ships (Ezek. 
xxvii. 5), of floors and doors, as well as for lances. 
Even musical instruments were made of this wood 
(Hi Sam. vi. 5). As in the Bible, so also in Assyrian 
inscriptions, the cypress is frequently mentioned in 
connection with other trees, but most generally with 
the cedar. 

If the exact value of the Biblical names be in 
doubt, the accurate determination of the meanings 
of the terms occurring in the Mishnah and Talmud 
in designation of trees of the evergreen class is in- 
volved in still greater uncertainty. Etymological 
equivalents of these Biblical names can be found, 
and other words have been added, but which of them 
indicates the cypress, or either of the two kinds 
named, can not be definitely determined.  * Berosh,” 
in Tan. to Terumah ix., is explained as the pine; in 
other passages (B. B. 80b; Git. 57a; R. H. 93a) the 
cypress is named “toranita,” which, again, in the 
catalogue of the fourteen or twenty-four kinds of 
evergreen trees (Ket. vii. 31c), is held to be the aca- 
cia (“shittah”). 

A curious custom may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion: In Bethar, when a boy was born a cedar-tree 
was planted; when a girl, a cypress (Rashi, * pine? ; 
Git. Ta) A new name for the cypress seems to 
be “ ashuha,” the “female” cedar or the cy press. 
It is plain, however, that the Rabbis understood by 
the various names which designated the cy press-tree, 
a tree of great endurance and hardness. An old saw 
illustrates this: “Why was this stone placed near 
the cypress?” (Peah viii. 20d); the meaning being, 
Why put one hard substance near another? or, Why 
ask puzzling questions? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riehm, Handwörterbuch, 2a ed., pp. 243, 283 ; 
Löw, Aramdische Pllanzennamen, pp. 59, 887 ; Fleischer, in 
Levy, Targum Worterb. ii. 580. 
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CYPROS: Wife of King Agrippa I., daughter 
of Phasaelus and Salampsio, and granddaughter of 
Herod I. She bad three daughters, Berenice, Mari- 
amne, and Drusilla; and two sons, Agrippa and 
Drusus, the latter dying in childhood (Josephus, 
"Amt." xvii 5, 845 idem; “B.J.” 10,11, 80) When 
Agrippa I., while still a prince, was on the point of 
committing suicide in Idumæa because of his pov- 
erty and debts, his wife Cypros restrained him, and 
bade him appeal for assistance to his half-sister 
Herodias, Princess of Galilee (* Ant." xviii. 6, § 2). 
The alabarch Alexander Lysimachus, while refusing 
Aprippa's request for the loan of a certain sum 
wherewith to pay his debts, granted the money to 
his brave and clever wife Cypros (ib. 6, & 8). 

G. S. Kr. 

CYPROS: A woman of noble Arabian family ; 
married about 75 B.c. the Jewish governor Antip- 
ater, to whom she bore five children, Phasaelus, 
Herod (afterward king), Josephus, Pheroras, and 
Salome (Josephus, * Ant.” xiv. 7, € 3; idem, “B. J.” 
i. 8, § 9). Once when Herod had to go to Augus- 
tus, he gave his mother, Cypros, and his sister into 
the care of his brother Pheroras, and had them taken 


to Masada (^ Aut.” xv. 6, $ 5); but his wife Mari. 
amne and the latter's mother, who looked down 
haughtily upon Herod’s mother and sister (^B. J.” i, 


22, § 9). had to be sent to a different place. Kirme 
(* Cy pris?) is found as a variant of Kó-mpoc. Herod 


built a fortified and pleasant retreat near Jericho 
and called it *Cypros" in honor of his mother 
(“ Ant.” xvi. 5, § 2; “B. J.” i. 21, $ 9). “This strong- 
hold was destroyed at the beginning of the Jewish 
war under Nero (compare Mussafia, “Cyprus,” in 

Kohut, * Aruch Completum,” vii. 169), 

G. S. Kr. 

CYPRUS: The large island in the easternmost 
basin of the Mediterranean, probably deriving its 
name from the Cyprus flower (Kézpoc), the Hebrew 
appellation. of which is 953. Josephus. states 
(C Ant." i. 6, § 1) that the island, called mri in He- 
brew, was named after the city “Ketion” or “Ki. 
tion.” Nevertheless the term “isles of Kittim ” (Jer. 
ii. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 6) indicates that * Kittim ” sig- 
nified all the islands and coastlands of the Wost, and, 
according to I Macc. i. 1 (Xerrein) and viii. 5 (Kirov 
fjaciAéa), included Macedonia, and, according to Dan, 
xi. 90, even Italy. "The inhabitants of Cy prus were 
at first, perhaps, Carians; in historical times, Pheni- 
clans; and later, Greeks. ` During the last period, as 
the Judean Agrippa writes to the emperor Caius, 
the Jews were numerous there (Philo, “Legatio ad 
Caium," 36; ii. 587, ed. Mangey). They stood in inti- 
mate relationship with the inhabitants of the island, 
and the favorable decree of the Romans regarding 
Jewish subjects was sent also to Cyprus (I Mace. 
xv. 28). During the war over the city of Ptolemais 
between Alexander Janneusand Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
King of Cyprus, the Jews suffered 


In Has- severe losses, and Cleopatra III. of 
monean Egypt, mother of the Cyprian king, 
Times. despatched her Hebrew commanders 


Chelkias and Ananias to the aid of 
Alexander Janneeus, who thereupon defeated the 
Cyprians. Referring to this event, Josephus (^ Ant.” 
xii. 10, § 4) quotes the statement of Strabo that 
the Jews of Cyprus remained steadfast in their al- 
legiance to the party of Lathyrus, notwithstanding 
the high favor shown them by Queen Cleopatra. 

In Cyprus as in Egypt, the Jews fared well at 
this time; and a distinguished Cyprian Hebrew, 
Timius by name, married Alexandra, daughter of 
Phasaclus and Salampsio, the latter a granddaughter 
of Herod the Great. This union, however, was 
without issue (“Ant.” xviii. 5, 8 4). Christianity 
was preached here among the Jews at an early date, 
Paul being the first, and Barnabas, a native of Cy prus, 
the second, to disseminate the new doctrine (Acts 

iv. 96, xi. 19, xiii. 5, xv. 39); and ac- 

In Roman cording to a legend Barnabas was 
Times. killed here by the Jews (* Acta Bar- 
nab,” $ 23). There is also an ac- 

count, agreeing well with what is known from clas. 
sical authors concerning the fertility of Cyprus, that 
Queen Helen of Adiabene had fruit brought from 
the island to Jerusalem. Under the leadership of 
one Artemion, the Cyprian Jews participated in 
the great uprising against the Romans under Tra- 
jan (117), and they are reported to have massa- 
cred 240,000 Greeks (Dio Cassius, lxviii. 82). This 
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insurrection was finally quelled after considerable 
bloodshed (perhaps by Q. Marcius Turbo, who sup- 
pressed the uprising in Cyrene and Egy pt), with the 
regult that the Jews of Cyprus were almost entirely 
extirpated. The blood of the Jews slaughtered in 
^alestine is said to have streamed as far as Cyprus 
(Lum. R. i. 16, iv. 19); that is, the insurrection and 
the consequent slaughter of the Jews extended to 
Cyprus. In further punishment a severe law was 
enacted, according to which no Jew was thereafter 
to be permitted to land on Cyprian soil, not even in 
case of shipwreck; nevertheless Jewish residents 
were still to be found upon the island at a later 
period; and the products of the soil, to which Tal- 
mudists frequently refer (for instance, the “cumin ” 
of Cyprus, Yer. Dem. ii. 1), were probably brought 
into the market by them. So rapidly did the Jews 
multiply that in 610 they were sufficiently numer- 
ous to participate in the insurrection against the 
Greeks under Heraclius. 

A scholar, Moses of Cyprus by name, is said to 
have been arbitrator (in the eleventh century) be- 
tween the Armenians and the Greeks (* Zeit. für 
Hebr. Bibl.” vi. 116) Benjamin of Tudela found 
in Cyprus a number of J ewish communities, one of 
which was guilty of the heresy of observing the Sab- 
bath from Saturday morning to Sunday morning, in- 
stend of from Friday evening to Saturday evening. 
Judah Mosconi also visited the island, as did Men- 


ahem ben Perez (Zunz, “Gesam. Schriften,” i. 
168). In 646, and again in 1154, Cyprus was devas- 


tated by the Arabs; in 1571 it was annexed by Tur- 
key, having been wrested from the Venetians on 
the advice of Don Joseph Nast, who came near at- 
taining to the dignity of the Cyprian crown (Ham- 
mer, * Gesch. der Osmanen," iii. 564). In 1878 Cy- 
prus came under English rule. 
G. S. Kr. 
During the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century several attempts were made to colonize 
2ussian and Rumanian Jewish refugees in Cyprus. 
The first attempt, in 1888, was made by Friedland, 
and a settlement of several hundred Russians was 
effected in Orides near Papho. In 1885, 27 Ruma- 
nian families settled in the island as colonists, but 
were not successful (see " Ha-Meliz," 1888, No. 71, 
col. 1136). Nothing daunted, Rumanian Jews in 1891 
again bought land here, though they did not them- 
selves emigrate. Fifteen Russian families under 
the leadership of Walter S. Cohen founded a colony 
in the year 1897 at Margo, with the help of the 
Ahawat Zion of London and the Jewish Colo- 
nization Association; and in the year 1899 Davis 
Trietsch. again advocated colonization in Cyprus, 
especially for Rumanian Jews. As a delegate to 
the Third Zionist Congress at Basel, in Aug., 1899, 
he attempted to get an indorsement of the project 
from the congress; but he was met 
Recent Col- by a decided refusal (“Stenogra- 
onization. phisches Protocoll des III. Zionisten- 
Congresses," p. 232). He nevertheless 
persevered, inducing à dozen Rumanian Jews and, 
in the spring of 1900, twelve of the Boryslav miners 
to emigrate to the island. Twenty-eight Rumanian 
families followed these; and the colonists received 
assistance from the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
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tion. These settlers have farms at Margo, and at Ash- 
eriton (“Jewish Chronicle,” April 20, 1900, p. 18). 
The colonists in Cyprus have not prospered ; and it 
is said that the government is opposed to a whole- 
sale immigration of Rumanians (^ Bulletin All. Isr.” 
1900, No. 25, 32). Notwithstanding these reverses, 
the Jewish Colonization Association has continued 
to give a small support to the work in Cyprus. 

In 1900 there were 86 persons living at Margo 
(*Palüstina," i. 65). In 1909 a pamphlet was pre- 
sented to the Parliamentary committee on alien im- 
migration in London, bearing the title “The Prob- 
lem of Jewish Immigration to England and the 
United States Solved by Furthering the Jewish Col- 
onization of Cyprus." In 1901 the Jewish popula- 
tion of the island was 68 males and 56 females. See 
Y. Bambus, “Jiid. Kolonisation in Cypern," in 
“All. Zeit. des Jud.” 1899, p. 496. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davis Trietsch, in Jew. Chron. Sept. 5, 1902: 


Greater Palestine, in Palästina, iij. 154 et seq.; E. Ober- 
hummer, Die Insel Cypern, pp. 15-20, 23-32, Munich, 1903. 


G. 


CYRENE: A large and important city in Cyre- 
naica, the district of Upper Libya on the north coast 
of Africa, west of Egypt. Cyrene was one of the 
five large cities that gave to this region the name of 
“ Pentapolis” (compare J osephus, * B. J.” vii. 11, $1; 
Targ. Yer. Gen. x. 18, 14; Targ. I Chron. i. 12). 
Many Jews went from Egypt to Cyrenaica, for even 
Ptolemy I. Lagus sent Jewish settlers to Cyrene and 
other cities of Libya (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” ii. 4). 
According to Strabo (cited by Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 
7, & 2), the inhabitants of Cyrene at the time of 
Sulla (c. 85 B.C.) were divided into four classes: cit- 
izens, farmers, resident aliens, and Jews; and the 
extant fragments of the same author show that 
Lucullus was sent to Cyrene by Sulla to quell dis- 
turbances in which the Jews were taking a promi- 
nent part. When concessions to the Jews were rec- 
ommended by the Romans to the various authorities 
of the East (I Macc. xv. 15-24), the city of Cyrene 
was among those that received such notification. In 
"4 B.C. Cyrene was created a Roman province; but, 
while under the Egyptian kings the Jews had en- 
joyed equal rights (icovouía), they were now op- 
pressed by the autonomous Greek population (“ Ant.” 
xvi. 6, & 1). 

Several] Jews of Cyrene are known to history, 
among them being Jason of Cyrene, whose work is 
the source of the Second Book of Maccabees (see 
II Mace. ii. 23), and Simon of Cyrene, who carried 
Jesus! cross (Matt. xxvii. 92; Mark xv. 21; Luke 
xxiii. 26). In the Acts of the Apostles several Cy- 
renians are mentioned as being present at the Feast 
of Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10), where they 
had their own synagogue (ib. vi. 9). Some, inclu- 
ding Lucius (čb. xiii. 1)—said to have been the first 
Bishop of Cyrene—went to Antioch (ib. xi. 20). 

The Jewsof Cyrene were in close touch with their 
brethren in Palestine, and were free to forward their 
offerings to Jerusalem (“ Ant.” xvi. 6, $5). Agrippa 
sent a letter written in their favor to the Cyrenians 
(* B. J.” ii. 16, $ 4). 'l'hree sons of a certain Ishmael 
— who was beheaded in Cyrene—were present at the 
siege of Jerusalem (čb. vi. 2. & 2); and after the war 
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opposition in Cyrene, where the Sicarian Jonathan 
incited the Jews to a riot. The disturbance was, 
however, quickly suppressed by the governor Ca- 
tullus (^ B. J.” vii. 11, 81; “Vita,” S 76). 

More serious was the insurrection of the Jews of 
Cyrene under Trajan (117 C.E.). This was quelled 
by Marcius Turbo, but not before about 200,000 
Romans and Greeks had been killed (Dio Cassius, 
lxviii. 82). By this outbreak Libya was depopu- 
lated to such an extent that a few years later new 
colonies had to be established there (Eusebius, 
" Chronicle " from the Armenian, fourteenth year of 
Hadrian) Bishop Synesius, a native of Cyrene in 
the beginning of the fifth century, speaks of the 
devastations wrought by the Jews (*De Regno," 
p. 2). 

The Targum (Amosi. 5, ix. 7) identifies Cyrene 
with the Biblical Kir; but this is suggested only by 
a similarity of sound, and is not warranted (com- 
pare Targ. II Kings xvi 9, and Payne Smith, 
“Thesaurus Syriacus," p. 3564). Cyrene fell into 
ruins in Mohammedan times. 'The spot is now 
(1902) marked by the village of Grenne or Kurin, 
in the province of Barka. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud. ii. 296; Böttger, 

Lexicon zu den Schriften Flavius Josephus, p. 91 ; Schiirer, 


Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 25, 26, 359-361 ; Smith and Porcher, A His- 
tory of the Recent Discoveries at Cyrene, London, 1865. 
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CYRIL (called also Constantine the Philoso- 
pher): Apostle of the Slavonians and author of the 
Slavonic alphabet (Cyrillitza), which is probably a 
modification of an older Slavonic alphabet (Glagola); 
born at Salonica about 820; died in Rome Feb. 14 
969. His baptismal name was Constantine, and on 
account of his learning he was called *the philos- 
opher." In his last days he became a monk, and 
took the name Cyril, by which he is generally 
known. When the empress regent, Theodora the 
Byzantine, received in 848 a deputation from the 
king of the Chazars, with the request to send him a 
learned man to conduct a religious controversy with 
the Jews and Mohammedans, Cyril and his elder 
brother Methodius (died 885) were chosen for the 
mission. On their way they stopped at Kherson 
(Chersonesus), and Cyril acquired a knowledge of 
the Hebrew languageand literature from the Jews 
of that place. He then translated into Slavonic the 
Old Testament and “eight parts” of the Hebrew 
grammar. 

According to Archbishop Filaret, in his treatise 
on Russian theological literature entitled “Obzor 
Russkoi Dukhovnoi Literatury,” published in 
“Uchonyya Zapiski Vtorovo Otdyelyeniya Aka- 
demii Nauk," iii. 1, 8, the philosopher translated the 
“eight parts” of the grammar from Hebrew into 
Greek. This translation is now lost, as is also his 
work on the controversy with the rabbis, which his 
brother Methodius translated into Slavonic. A. 
Harkavy, in his treatise *Slyedy Znakomstva s Yev- 
reiskim Yazykom," etc., on traces of the knowl- 
edge of Hebrew in the ancient Russian writings, 
is of the opinion that the grammar referred to was 
translated from Greek into Slavonic. 

Owing to the friendship existing at that time be- 
tween the Byzantine empireand the kingdom of the 


Chazars, it was natural that Constantine should suc- 
ceed in converting & couple of hundred heathens 
and Greeks to the Greek Catholie Church; the ma- 
jority of the people, however, remained Mohamme- 
dan, and the king and hiscourt still confessed Juda- 
ism at about the middle of the tenth century, as is 
seen from the letter of King Joseph to Hasdai ibn 

Shaprut, dated about 960. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. A. Bilbassov, Kirill i Mefody po Doku- 
mentalnym Istochinikam, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1868, 1871; 
A. D. Voronov, Glavnycishie Istochnilci dlya Istorii Kirilla 
i Metodi, Kiev, 1877; I. Martynov, St. Methode, Apdtre 
des Slaves, et les Lettres des Souverains Pontifes, Con- 
servées au British Museum (1880); Baratz, Kirillo-Mefo- 
dievskie Voprosy, in Trudy Kievskoi Dulthovnoi Akademii, 
1889, No. 3, and 1891, Nos. 6 and 8, where the author tries to 
prove that the “ Solomon legend " had its origin in Hebrew- 
Talmudic literature ; A. Harkavy, in Yevreiskoe Obozryenie, 
1884, i. 59; in Yevreiskaya Biblioteka, vii. 143-153: and in 
his supplements to Bilbassov's work ; Chteniya Moskovslcavo 
Obshehestva Istorii à Drevnostei Rossiskikh za, 1808, ii. 11, 
47,75 et seq. ; article Cyrillus und Methodius, in Herzog- 
Hauck, Real-Encyklopddie. 

T. H. R. 

CYRUS (Persian, * Kurush "; Babylonian and Su- 
sian, “ Kurash ” ; Hebrew, w953 and wna; Masoretic, 
“ Koresh ”; Greek, Kõpoç): The founder of the Per- 
sian empire. The name is also found in India as * Ku- 
rus,” and is evidently Aryan. The translation 
“sun” given by Ctesias (in Müller's edition of 
Didot’s “Herodotus,” fragm. 29, 49) is due to a 
confusion with a Persian word, which appears in 
Zend as “ huare.” 

Persian tradition has surrounded the founder of 
the empire with many myths. Herodotus, writing 
about 480 B.c., says (i. 95) that four different stories 
were current concerning the origin of Cyrus. One 

of these, to the effect that he was ex- 
posed as a child and suckled by a she 

. dog, is rejected by Herodotus (i. 122), 

It is found, however, in an ancient Greek author 

(probably Charon of Lampsacus; see Gutschmid, 

" Kleine Schriften," v. 66), from whom it was bor- 

rowed by Dinon, and from the latter again by 

Trogus Pompeius. This myth, in various forms, is 

current among many peoples, the most familiar ex- 

ample being the story of Romulus and Remus. It 
was in all probability narrated of Kai Chosrau, the 
mythical king, long before Cyrus (Noldeke, in 

"Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie," ii, 182 et 

seq.). The second version which Herodotus exam- 

ines is the rationalistic transposition of the first; 

and here the she dog is metamorphosed into a 

shepherdess of the name of Spako. In Herodotus, 

another myth, in which Cyrus is the son of a Per- 
sian named Cambyses and of Mandane, daughter 
of the Median king Astyages, is blended with the 
preceding. In this myth a dream (which Sophocles 
has embodied in his “Electra,” verse 492) foro- 
tells that the son of Mandane is to conquer all 
Asia. The kingship of Cyrus is legalized in this 
narrative, which makes him the lawful successor 
of the Median kings. This narrative of Herodotus 
was controverted about 390 s.c. by Ctesias, who 
states that Cyrus was not related to Astyages, but 
that, after dethroning him, he married Astyages’ 
daughter Amytis. This statement is probably cor- 
rect, Other and purely mythical narratives, prob- 
ably originating with Ctesias, are contained in the 
fragments of Dinon (c. 840 B.c.) and of Nicolaus. 
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Damascenus (under Augustus). The story or novel 
entitled ^ Cyropzdeia, ” which Xenophon wrote in 
his old age (after 360), has no value for the his- 
torian. 

Herodotus has, however, retained, in addition to 
the legendary features, the historical statement that 
Cyrus was descended from an old royal family of 
Persia (i. 125, vii. 11). As regards the deeds and 
conquests of the king, the traditions in Herodotus 
are correct, although several features suggest my th- 
ological embellishments. Concerning the death of 
Cyrus, Herodotus knew many traditions (i. 214); 
yet he relates only those which appear to him the 
most credible. In Ctesias, however, the traditions 
are extravagant and distorted. 

Thoroughly trustworthy historical accounts of 
the wars of Cyrus against Babylon, and the manner 
of his death, are preserved in the fragments of the 
Babylonian historian Berosus (c. 280 8.c.); while his 
dealings with the Jews are recorded in the Old 
Testament. Of the monuments erected by the Per- 
sians to his memory, only his tomb now remains. 
A number of authentic records have, however, been 
brought to light in Babylon. Among these are: (1) 
references in the inscriptions of Nabonid; (2) the 
so-called * Cylinder of Cyrus," or the proclamation 
which Cyrus issued to the inhabitants of Babylon 
after the conquest of that city (Rawlinson, “Cun. 
Inscr. of Western Asia," v. 35); (8) the annals of 
Nabonid, the last king of Babylon, which were col- 
lected after his death, and which contain a summary 
of the events of his reign; and (4) about 400 private 
Babylonian documents, dated according to the years 
of Cyrus' reign. 

The Persians dwelling along the southwestern 
spurs of the Iranian highlands, the Farsistan of to- 

day, became divided into a number 
Foundation of tribes, enumerated by Herodotus 
of the (i. 125). Among these tribes were the 

Persian Pasargades in the district watered by 

Empire. the River Araxes (now Kur or Benda- 

mir) and by its principal tributary, 
the Medos or Kyros (Pulwan), where, later, the city 
of Persepolis (Istakhr) was founded. This tribe was 
ruled by the dynasty of the Achaemenid, to which 
Cyrus belonged. 

In the middle of the sixth century all Iran, and 
very likely also the kingdom of the Achemenide of 
Anshan, were subject to the Median kingdom. Nabo- 
nid (Rawlinson, 7.e. v. 64, line 29) designates Cyrus 
as a petty vassal of the Median king Astyages. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus (i. 214), Cyrus was king for 
twenty-nine years; he therefore succeeded his father 
in 558. Ctesias and Dinon (fragm. 10), like Justin 
(i. 8), give him thirty years. Ctesias’ dates for this 
period are, however, unreliable. For the chronology 
of the Persian kings see E. Meyer, * Forschungen 
zur Alten Gesch." ii. 437 et seg. In 553 Cyrus re- 
volted against Astyages, the date being firmly estab- 
lished by the above-mentioned passage of Nabonid. 
On the events of the war there is little information. 
If a few Greek sources, dating back to Ctesias and 
Dinon, are reliable (Polyzenus, vii. 6, 1 [ = c. 45, 2], 
9; Nicolaus Damascenus, fragm. 66; Justin, i. 6), the 
Persians were at first repeatedly defeated, but finally 
gained a victory at Pasargadee (compare Anaximenes 


in Stephan of Byzance, “Strabo,” xv. 3, 8). Ac- 
cording to the annals of Nabonid, the troops of 
Astyages, in 550 B.C., revolted against their king, 
whom they took captive and delivered up to Cyrus 
(this is probably the origin of Herodotus’ story of 
the treachery of Harpagus); Cyrus thereupon in- 
vested the city of Ecbatana, and carried off the 
spoils to Anshan. 

In the rising of Cyrus against the Medes only 
three of the Persian tribes participated—the Pasar- 

gades, Maraphians, and Maspians; and 
Cyrus and it was only after the victory that the 
the Medes. whole people became united (compare 

E. Meyer, “Gesch. des Alterthums,” 
iii. 10). This explains why in the annals of Nabo- 
nid Cyrus is thereafter no longer designated as 
“King of Anshan,” but as “ King of Persia.” 

The rise of Cyrus was at first hailed by Nahonid 
as propitious; for not 
only was the danger 
threatened by the 
Medes thereby re- 
moved, but it also 
became possible to 
occupy Harran, and 
to rebuild the temple 
of Sin, which had 
been destroyed (Raw- 
linson,.c. v. 64; com- 
pare Scheil, * Recueil 
de Travaux Egypti- 
ennes et Assyri- 
ennes," xviii; and 
Messerschmidt, 
“Stele Nabunaid's," 
in * Mittheilungen 
der Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft,” 1896, i. 
But the neighboring 
kingdoms soon be- 
came aware that the 
new state was more 
dangerous than the 
old one, united to 
them as the latter had 
been by means of 
treaties and dynastic 
alliances. Thus it came about that a powerful 
coalition was formed against Cyrus by Babylonia, 

gypt, Lydia, and Sparta. The attack was com- 
menced by Creesus of Lydia in 546; but Cyrus anti- 
cipated his adversaries, and before their armies could 
unite, he defeated Crosus and took him captive in 
his own capital, Sardis (546). Inthe following vear 
the generals of Croesus completed the subjugation 
of Asia Minor. 

A war against Babylon was now inevitable. In 
547 Cyrus had already crossed the Tigris below 
Arbela, and had conquered a state, the name of 
which is unfortunately obliterated in the annals of 
Nabonid. The crash came in 589. Nabonid was 
not the legitimate heir to the throne, but had been 
elevated thereto in 556-55 by the magnates, who had 
supported the incompetent Labashi-Marduk, the son 
of Neriglissar. The tenure of Nabonid had never 
been secure. He held aloof from Babylon, where 
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he did not feel safe, and sought support among the 
people of the rural towns and their deities, which 
latter were as arule much older than Babel and its 
god Marduk. The jealousy of the cities and of their 

priests was an important factor in the 


Cyrus final catastrophe of the Chaldean em- 
Conquers pire, and materially facilitated the vic- 
Babylon. tory of the Persians. Upon the ap- 


proach of Cyrus, Nabonid had the 
gods of Accad (Babylonia) brought to Babylon, 
thereby still further embittering the priesthood of 
that city against him (for the correct date—erro- 
neously given in the chronicles of Nabonid as Tam- 
muz—see E. Meyer, Ze. ii. 468 et seg.; Stade's " Zeit- 
schrift," xviii. 889). Cyrus gained a victory, which 
incited rebellion in every part of the Babylonian 
empire. On Tishri 14 (Oct. 8) Gobryas and his 
Gutaean warriors occupied Sippara; two days later 
Babylon fell without a blow, and Nabonid was cap- 
tured. On Marheshwan 8 (Oct. 27) Cyrus formally 
took possession of Babylon, but spared the city, and 
returned the rural gods to their respective towns. 
In his inaugural proclamation, preserved on the 
Cyrus cylinder, he attributes his victory to the 
grace of the god Bel-Marduk, who had overthrown 
Nabonid, and had sought outa just king who would 
restore the service and the honors due to the god. 
There can be no doubt that Cyrus and his Per- 
sians, like Darius at a later period, were faithful 
believers in the pure doctrine of Zoroaster, and dis- 
dainfully regarded foreign cults; that they had the 
consciousness of a superior religious belief, and re- 
lied upon the protection of Ahuramazda, the great 
god who had created heaven, earth, 


His and man, and had placed the world 
Religious at the feet of the Achemenian kings. 
Belief. In a political sense, however, they 


were compelled to reckon with the 
religions of the subjugated peoples; and Cyrus and 
his successors skilfully employed this necessity as a 
means of securing their power. "The time-honored 
customs of the people were everywhere preserved. 
Cyrus always conformed to the traditions of the 
thrones he usurped, and, together with his son 
Cambyses, rendered homage to the native deities. 
On the first day of the year, Nisan 1 (March 20), 
538, in conformity with Dabylonian custom, he 
grasped the hands of the golden statue of Bel- 
Marduk, and thus became consecrated as monarch. 
From this ceremony dates the first year of his reign 
as * King of Babylon, King of all the Lands." 
Upon the downfall of the Chaldean empire the 
foreign possessions, Syria, Phenicia, Palestine, and 
the border-lands of the desert, all be- 
Later came tributary to Cyrus. In 530 he 
Wars; His placed his son Cambyses upon the 
Death. throne as King of Babylon, and organ- 
ized a great expedition against the 
predatory nomads of the Turanian steppes, in which 
expedition he met his death (528 m.c.) He lies 
buried in the midst of his tribe, in Pasargade, the 
Murghab of to-day. The frequently expressed 
doubt (“Z. D. M. G.” xlviii. 653) as to the identity 
of Murghab with Pasargade appears unfounded, as 
does more particularly the assumption that the figure 
on the tomb represents the younger Cyrus, the 
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brother of Artaxerxes II. Cyrus’ tomb, restored by 
the Greeks in the time of Alexander, is still (1902) 
standing. On the pilasters, or galleries surrounding 
it, is the picture of the king, with four wings—typify- 
ing the soul, or “ferwer,” of the great ruler—and a 
crown patterned on Egyptian models, and bearing 
the inscription, “I am Cyrus the king, the Achi- 
menian.” 

The earnest desire of the Jews for the downfall 
of the Chaldean kingdom was fulfilled; but the 
outcome was not what their prophecies had led 
them to expect. The political power of the Chal- 
deans had been broken, but no vengeance had fallen 
upon Babylon for its misdeeds. Instead of being 
destroyed as was anticipated, the city remained 
intact, and became the splendid winter residence of 
Nor was the longed-for univer- 
sal revolution, crowned by the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom, effected. Another and more 
powerful pagan empire had taken the place of that 
which had been overthrown. The faith in the 
world-dominion of Yuwtt was now shaken, and des- 
pondency settled upon the Jews. 

It was to counteract these evils that the anon- 
ymous comforter, conveniently called “ Deutero- 
Isaiah," the author of Isaiah xl.-lv., now arose. 
The very fact that Ywa had carried out His proph- 
ecy in a wholly unexpected manner, by choosing a 
pagan to overthrow the idols of the nations, so that 
He alone might be acknowledged as the only true 
God, was accepted by the second Isaiah as the 
surest evidence of the divine government. This 
prophet, Cyrus, through whom were to be redeemed 
His chosen people, whom He would glorify before 
all the world, was the promised Messiah, * the Shep- 
herd of Yawn” (xliv. 28, xlv. 1) Having re- 
ceived the sovereignty of the whole earth as the 
ransom for Israel, Cyrus would now rebuild Jeru- 
salem forthem. The chapters in question were pub- 
lished after the fall of Babylon (xlvi., xlvii., etc.); 
consequently, in the winter of 589-38, before the Re 
turn, and in Babylon itself, not, as Duhm believes, 
in Palestine. The fanciful hope of Deutero-Isaiah, 
that upon the return of the Jews the world would 
change its character, and the desert become level, 

fruitful, and well watered, was not 
Cyrus and fulfilled. Cyrus, however, permitted 
the Jews. the Jews to return to their own land. 
There was no reason to detain them 
longer in Babylon; and if they returned to their 
homes, they would be in a position to defend 
the border-land against Egypt and the desert. 
In the first year of his reign as King of Dabylon, 
Cyrus issued from his summer residence, Ecbatana, 
an order for the return of the Jews and for the re- 
building of the Temple. Fragments of this edict 
are contained in a proclamation of Darius (Ezra vi. 
2-5; compare 2b. v..18 et seq.); and the doubts as to 
the authenticity of this edict are as little justified as 
is the opinion expressed by Kosters (and approved 
by many) that the alleged return of the Jews during 
the reign of Cyrus did not take place at all. The 
reason why the Jews did not at once rebuild the 
Temple is to be found in the sorry economic condi- 
tion in which they were left. 
The author of II Chron. xxxvi. 22 has substituted 
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an invention of his own for the genuine edict of 
Cyrus: contained in Ezra i. 1 ct seq. Cyrus “the 
Persian" is also mentioned in Dan. vi. 28, x. 1, as 
the successor of the “Median” Darius (vi. 1). After 
all, the author of the Book of Daniel had a very 
vague conception of the history of the Persian 
empire. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kuenen, Volksreligion und. Weltreligion, pp. 
319etseq.; Hagen, in Beitrüge zur Assyriologie, ii. 215 et seq.; 
E. Meyer, Forschungen zur Alten Gesch. ii.; idem, Gesch. 


des Aiterthums, 1900, iv.; idem, Die Entstehung des Juden- 
thums, 1896. 


G. E. ME. 


CYZICENUS ANTIOCHUS. See ANTIOCHUS 
IX. CvzicENUS. 

CZACKI, TADEUSZ: Polish statesman and 
author; born in Poryck, government of Volhynia, 
Russia, Aug. 28, 1765; died in Dubno, Volhynia, Feb. 
8,1813. When Prince Adam Czartoryski was placed 
at the head of the educational district of Wilna, 
Czacki was appointed school inspector of Volhynia, 
Podolia, and the Ukraine. An opponent of the 
Jesuits, he combated their work in the field of peda- 
gogy, and on one occasion raised by public subscrip- 
tion the sum of two millions of Polish florins to in- 
sure the existence of the gymnasiums in Vinnitza 
and Kiev. In 1805 he founded the high school in 
Kremenetz, Volhynia, which was destined to be of 
inestimable benefit to the Poles. Its influence is 
still evident in Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine. 
After Czacki's death his heart was deposited in one 
of the halls of this Volhynian school, under the in- 
scription * Ubi thesaurus tuus, ibi est cor tuum." It 
was Czacki that discovered the grave of Copernicus, 
proving most conclusively the Polish origin of that 
great astronomer. 

Czacki's “ Rozprawa o Zydach ” (Discourse on the 
Jews), first published at Wilna 1807, and translated 
into Russian by Basil Anastaszewicz, passed through 
several editions, and was published finally in “ Dziela 
Tadeusza Czackiego” (Works of Tadeusz Czacki), 
edited by Edward Raczynski, Posen, 1845 (iii. 135- 
210). . 

For the history of the Jewish institutions, Czacki, 
who did not know Hebrew, availed himself of the 
only sources open to him; namely, Bartolocci and 
Ugolino. 

After relating the primitive history of the Jews, 
Czacki describes their situation among the Arabs, 
Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and Hun- 
garians. He tells of their entrance into Poland in 
the twelfth century; of their intellectual condition; 
of their government and laws; and of the persecu- 
tions to which they were subjected. 

“Under the rule of most of the Christian govern- 
ments,” says Czacki in his * Rozprawa o Zydach, " 
“they [the Jews] experienced indulgence rarely, op- 
pression often, and disdain almost always” (p. 31). 
“Their profits were wrested from them.” “Many a 

writer considered it an honor to mul- 

History of tiply the number of the insults against 

the Jews. the Jews, or to charge them with hor- 

rible crimes” (p. 54). “In the reign 

of Sigismund III. of Poland the spiritual authorities 
ventured to give permission for the erection of syn- 
agogues, Permission was granted also for the print- 


ing of books, which could not have been inspected, 
since in them are found criticisms and gibes against 
the Christians." Of afew Polish authors who wrote 
against the Jews—Moiecki (1598), Miezynski (1618) 
—Czacki declares that “they have vented all that 
frenzy under the guise of religious zeal can utter” 
(p. 95). 

Exemption from the poll-tax was granted in 1775 
to those who would apply themselves to agricul- 
ture, and by 1787, owing to Czacki’s efforts while 
he was serving on the Commission of the Treasury 
(see his report of 1787 on the Ruthenian and Ukrai- 
nian provinces), he had the satisfaction of seeing 
a few scores of families in the enjoyment of that 
privilege. There were many Poles who worked with 
Czacki for the emancipation of the Jews. “ When, 
in the year 1794, despair armed the [Polish] capital, 
the Jews were not afraid of death, but, mingling 
with the troops and the populace, they proved that 
danger did not terrify them and that the cause of 
the Fatherland was dear to them ” (the official organ 
of the Warsaw Revolution of 1794, and other War- 
saw newspapers). 

Chapter iv. of Czacki’s “Discourse” contains a 
brief analysis of Duke Boleslaus’ privilege, which 
was confirmed by Casimir the Great and by Duke 
Vithold; chapter vi., the sources of the laws with 
which the Jews were permitted to govern them- 
selves, and an account of the Jewish civil law, ac- 
cording to Selden and Maimonides; chapter vii., an 
exposition of the criminal law; and chapter viii., an 
account of the state of learning among the Jews. 

Chapter ix. bears the title “Of the Plan of the 
Reform of the Jews.” In 1788 the Polish Diet di- 
rected its attention to the Jews. The Commission 
of the Treasury, of which Czacki was a member 
from 1786 to 1792, examined the subject, and found: 
(1) that there were in Poland about 900,000 Jews of 
both sexes, and that they multiplied exceedingly ; 
(2) that the young generations bore to a gradually 
increasing extent the germs of diseases (especially 
spina ventora and the itch), and that there were one 
and a half times as many deaths among Jewish 
children as among Christian children; (8) that the 
knowledge prevailing among the Jews was nothing 
but a systematic ignorance; (4) that the rabbis ex- 
ercised a despotic authority; (5) that three-fourths 
of the export trade and one-sixteenth of the import 
trade of Poland was in Jewish hands ; (6) that as the 
living expenses of a Jewish merchant were half as 
much as that of a Christian merchant, he could sell 
his goods more cheaply ; (7) that bankruptcies were 
more frequent among the Jews than among the 
Christians; (8) that in the provinces, with the excep- 
tion of Great Poland, almost one-half of the work- 
men were Jews; (9) that every city had barber- 
surgeons who possessed “no knowledge except 
experience”; (10) that there was no learned Jew- 
ish midwife in the whole country, wherefore many 
Jewesses died in continement; (11) that there were 
fourteen Jewish agricultural families in the whole 
country; (12) that it was a very rare case for a Jew- 
ish fortune to hold together for several generations; 
(13) that the cause of the hatred of the Jews for those 
of a different faith was the pride peculiar to ignorant 
people. 


Czacki : 
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The reforms in the laws regarding the Jews were 
to be based on the following grounds: (1) hitherto 
the government has tolerated the Jews; henceforth 
it must grant them the rights belonging to citizens; 
(2) the government has the right to require that the 
Jews should be educated in the measure of the needs 
of the country; (8) when the differences abasing the 
Jews disappear, all injurious disabilities will be 
abolished; (4) all trade and manufactures are frec, 
but as the Jews have become the cause of the ruin of 
the peasants in the Keeping of inns, that right is 
suspended. The project of reforms consisted of 
eight sections, from which the following passages 
are quoted: “The law recognizes the Jews as free 
people. . . . They can be elected officers, and they 
can elect officers, according to the universal laws. 
The law awards the same reward and the same 
penalty to Jews as to Christians. They are at lib- 


erty to acquire lands and mills by inheritance. . . . 
The authorities will permit those Jews to buy estates 
who will aid in the execution of this law, especially 
in the matter of the settling of Jews on farm-lands. 
This privilege is granted to all Jews after the lapse 
of twenty years. Taxes are to be the same for Jews 
as for Christians. No Jew shall be baptized until he 
has reached a proper age—the twentieth year in the 
case of men, the eighteenth in that of women. 
The civil and criminal laws of the Jews are discon- 
tinued. They shall, however, maintain their own 
religious institutions for the adjustment of religious 
affairs. A Jew that settles on farm-land is exempt 
from taxes for ten years. The most industrious 
Jewish agriculturists for the same interval will re- 
ceive the value of ten bushels of rye. There will be 
twenty of these prizes.” The remaining sections 
(iv.-viii.) consider in a series of paragraphs the educa- 
tion of the Jews; the Jewish superiors and their 
powers; the family and arbitration courts; the 
change of dress, and the use of the language in pub- 
lic and private transactions; the debts of the Jewish 
communities and the way of canceling them. 

The short discourse on the Karaites (“ Dziela 
Tadeusza Czackiego,” iii. 271-285) attempts to ex- 
plain, on the basis of the sources accessible to the 
author and referred to above, “what the Karaites 
are, and wherein they chiefly differ from other Jews; 
when their separation occurred; and in what coun- 
tries they dwell.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Osinski, O Zyciu i Pismach Czackiego, 1816; 
Chmielowski, in the Encyklopedja Wychowaweza, iii.; Du- 
nin-Karwicki, Szkice Obyezajowe, 1882. 

H. R. S. Po. 


CZARNIECKI, STEFAN: Polish general; 
born 1599; died at the village of Sokolovka, Vol- 
hynia, Feb. 12, 1664. Czarniecki distinguished him- 
self in the wars against Sweden and Russia (1656-61), 
but unlike Wishnevietzki, who stands out as the 
protector of the Jews during the Cossack uprising, 
he dealt very harshly withthem. After the Cossack 
rebellion of 1648 he joined Prince Potocki against 
Chmielnicki, but was surrendered to the Tatars after 
the defeat of the Poles at the Yellow Waters (see 
Cossacks’ UPrnisiNG). He was released after a captiv- 
ity of two years, then fought against the Cossacks 
again, and helped to defeat them near Berestaczko. 
When the Swedish king, Charles X., invaded Poland 
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and forced John Casimir to flee into Silesia, Czar- 
niecki hastened to Cracow and besieged the castle, 
but lack of provisions soon forced him to retire, 
Poland was now made the battle-ground for Russia, 
Poland, aud Sweden, and the Jews, receiving protec- 
tion from none, were harshly dealt with by all. 

The communities which had been spared the fury 
of Chmielnicki and his followers now felt the effects 
of the conflict. The Russians showed them no 
mercy; the Swedes gave them no protection; and 
the Poles accused them of being friendly to the 
Swedes, and cut them down in great numbers. 
Czarniecki dealt remorselessly with them. Retreat- 
ing from the Swedes, he devastated the country and 
vented his rage on the Jews. He is said to have 
killed 200 in Kobylin; 100 in Mezhirich; 100 in 
Wreschen; 300 in Lenezyc; 600 in Kalisch, Posen, 
Petrokov, and Lublin. Hundreds of families were 
exterminated in Cracow (1656); many Jews, in 
order to escape a worse fate, drowned themselves in 
the river; and others changed their religion. The 
Poles destroyed the synagogues and took great de- 
light in tearing up the Holy Writings. Some of 
the most important communities were utterly des- 
troyed; others were reduced to a pitiful condition 
of ruin and helplessness. The numerous communi- 
ties of Great and Little Poland became depopulated | 
by war and migration, and the unceasing conflicts 
which led to the decline of Poland caused also the 
decline of Polish Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot_be-Yisrael 
part v.. p. 62, published by David Kahana, Odessa, 1892 ; Gritz, 
Gesch. Hebrew ed., viii. 151; Encyclopedja Powsiechna, iii. 


H. R. J. G. L. 


CZARNIKAU: Town in the district of Brom- 
berg, province of Posen, Germany. The Jewish 
community of this town probably dates back to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, at which time, 
according to tradition, the Polish prince Sapieha 
had various relations with the Jews living there. 
The community was most numerous in the years 
1855-64, when it numbered 1,200 persons, while it 
numbered only 470 in 1815, and 600 in 1900. In 
place of the old synagogue, built in 1759, a beauti- 
ful and massive building was erected in 1878. In 
1819 the new cemetery was laid out on the Posener 
Chaussée, the old one being transferred to the city 
In 1842 the community 
built its own schoolhouse, which was enlarged in 
1878. The elementary school, with three grades, is 
a public school; and its two teachers are appointed 
by the government. The community supports, in 
addition, a Hebrew religious school, with three 
grades, under the direction of the rabbi. 

The following rabbis have officiated in the com- 
munity: Isaac Frünkel, Elia Spiro (1880-55; distin- 
guished for his Talmudic scholarship and piety; 
born at Inowrazlaw, and educated at the yeshibah of 
Lissa), Dr. Popper (1855-90), Dr. Freund (1893- 
1899). The present (1908) incumbent is Dr. Weyl. 
The Jewish societies of Czarnikau include: a hebra 
kaddisha, an Israelitischer Frauenverein, a Verein 
zur Unterstützung Durchreisender Armen, and a 
Litteraturverein. For more than fifty consecutive 
vears Jews have had a seat in the municipal council. 

a. I. Co. 
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CZARTORYSKI, PRINCE ADAM GEORG: 
Polish statesman and patriot; born in Warsaw Jan. 
14, 1770; died in Montfermeil Castle, near Paris, 
July 15, 1861. After the final partition of Poland 
Czartoryski and his brother Constantine went to St. 
Petersburg in 1795 and entered the service of the Rus- 
sian government. The prince became the intimate 
friend of Grand Duke Alexander, and when the latter 
ascended the throne, Czartoryski became assistant 
to the minister for foreign affairs. When his aspira- 
tions for the restoration of Poland by the aid of his 
friend, the emperor, proved futile, he became the 
bitter enemy of Russia and was at the head of the 
Polish insurrection of 1880-81. After the failure of 
the last effort for the liberation of Poland he went 
to Paris, where he was recognized as the leader of 


the Polish refugees until his death. 


Czartoryski was generally friendly to the Jews. 
In his early career he was the protector of the Jew- 


ish scholar Mendel Levin (Satanover), whom he en- 
gaged as teacher for his children. As a member of 
the commission appointed by Emperor Alexander I. 
(1804) to prepare the enactment of Dec. 9, 1804, 
concerning the Jews (see ALEXANDER I. of Russia). 
Czartoryski did not, as alleged of him, work against 
the interests of the Jews. As a Polish patriot he 
was concerned mainly with the welfare of Poland, 
his zeal on behalf of the Jews of Poland being none 
the less genuine though subordinate to his main 
object. 

In later times, mainly through the efforts of Jean 
Czynski, and other Polish patriots who pointed out 
the hopelessness of liberating Poland without the 
help of the middle classes and of the Jews, the prince 
became an outspoken champion of the emancipation 
of the Jews. In a speech which he delivered on 
Nov. 29, 1844, he advocated granting the same 
rights to Polish Jews as were claimed for all other 
natives of Poland, and eulogized the Jewish mar- 
tyrs of the insurrection of which he was the leader. 
The prince in his last days also instructed his son, 
Prince Ladislaus, ever to remain the friend of the 
Jews. Czartoryskiis still revered among the Po- 
lish Jews, especially among those who emigrated 
to France or came under the influence of the com- 
munity of Polish exiles in Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hollaenderski, Les Israélites de Pologne, pp. 
137-138, Paris, 1846; Arch. Isr. 1861, pp. 497 et seqg.; Voslchod, 
1881, iii. 116-126; Ha-Boker Or, v. 384; Orshanski, Yevrei ve 
Rossii, p. 266, St. Petersburg, 1877; Russki Vyestnik, 1890, 
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Ia P. Wr. 

CZATZKES or TSCHITKIS, BARUCH: One 
of the Neo-Hebraic poets of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; lived at Lutzk, Volhynia. De- 
litzsch (“Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie," p. 
109) mentions him as one of the Germanizing He- 
brew poets of the “Bikkure ha-'Ittim " school. 
The poem “ Ha-Bittahon ? by Czatzkes in that peri- 
odical (xi. 177) is translated from the Russian of 
Kheraskov, and is, according to Weissberg (“ Neu- 
hebritische Aufklirungsliteratur in Galizien,” p. 53, 
Leipsic and Vienna, 1898), the first instance of a 
German Slavic Jew translating Slavonic poetry into 
Hebrew. Czatzkes also contributed sixteen prov- 
erbs to the above-cited volume of the “ Bikkure ha- 
‘Ittim,” and was the author of a song of praise, 
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which appeared in the first edition of I. B. Lewin- 
sohn's * Te*udah be-Yisrael." 
H. R. P. Wr. 


CZECHOWIC, MARTIN: Polish Unitarian 
priest; born at Zbaszynie about 1530; died 1618. 
Czechowic lived at a time when religious restless- 
ness was prevalent in Poland. Numerous religious 
sects arose, varying from the old Catholicism and 
the new Reformation to sects which rejected the 
Trinity and denied the divinity of Jesus. The 
members of the sect which professed disbelief in the 
Trinity were called Unitarians, and the most radica) 
among them were called by their opponents “ Half 
Jews." The religious dissension and constant dis- 
putes which arose in consequence led to a number 
of Jews taking part in these disputations. 

Martin Czechowic frequently changed his relig- 
ious views. He was a Roman Catholic priest in 


Kurnik until 1555, when he became a member of the 
Bohemian Brotherhood in Wilna, and, in 1575, wrote 
in denunciation of the baptism of infants (Lublin, 
1575) He also wrote a book endeavoring to show 
that the objections of the Jews to Jesus as Messiah 
were unfounded. It was published under the title 
“Rozmowy Chrzescijanskie o Tajemnicach Wiaru " 
(Rakow, 1575). In reply to this, Rabbi Jacob Nah- 
man of Belzye wrote a defense entitled “Odpis 
Jacoba Zyda z Belzye na Dialogi Marcina Czecho- 
wiza ” (Lublin, 1581) Thearguments of Jacob Nah- 
man were able and logical, and called forth a reply 
from Czechowie, entitled * Vindicie Duorum Dia- 
logorum Contra Jacobum Judzum de Belzyce." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. ix. 456; Encyclopedja Pow- 


siechna, iv., Warsaw, 1899. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


CZENSTOCHOW. Sec CHENSTOCHOY. 
CZERNIGOV. See CHERNIGOV. 


CZERNOWITZ: Capital of the province of Bu- 
kowina, Austria, situated near the banks of the Pruth, 
about 150 miles from Lemberg. Jews were living 
here and ina few other places in Bukowina when the 
Austrians took possession of the country in 1775. 
They were mostly of Polish and Rumanian origin, 
and had probably settled there in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when it formed a part of Moldavia. During the 
occupation of Bukowina by Russia (1769-74) some 
White Russian Jews found their way thither. Czer- 
nowitz was termed “village” in the official docu- 
ments of 1775, and in 1816 it had a total population of 
4,510 persons. Its development began only in the 
thirties, from which time the history of the Jewish 
community may be said to date. Toward the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century the community was 
divided into two hostile camps: the Orthodox Jews, 
who detested all innovation; and the advocates of 
reform. The two parties avoided intercourse with 
each other, and the affairs of the community suffered 
considerably from this state of things. A kind of 
truce founded on mutual toleration was brought 
about by Chief Rabbi L. E. Igel, who held the office 
from 1854. He employed all his efforts to maintain 
peace in the community. During the forty years 
of his rabbinate many useful institutions were 
founded. Religious schools were opened under the 
supervision of Dr. Heinrich Atlas and Mandel Tit- 
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tinger, who for twenty-five years held the office of 
deputy burgomaster of Czernowitz. In 1879 the 
Alliance Israélite of Vienna established at Czerno- 
witz a center for the crownland of Bukowina. 
The community possesses a yearly income of 20,000 
florins for charitable purposes, in addition to casual 
donations. In 1895 L. E. Igel was succeeded in the 
chief rabbinate by Joseph Rosenfeld, assisted by 
the rabbis Benjamin Weiss and Berl Bremer. The 
community possesses many synagogues, one of 
which is Sephardic. From 1836 to about 1860 a 
Hebrew printing-oflice existed at Czernowitz; but 
owing to the poverty of the plantand management, it 
was never very active. "The total population in 1900 
was 67,622, of which about 22,000 were Jews. 
Among the numerous societies and charitable in- 
stitutions the most noteworthy are: the Jewish 
Hospital, the hebra kaddisha, the Jüdischer Frauen- 
Verein, the Krankenunterstützungsverein, and the 
Talmud Torah. Czernowitz was at one time the 
home of a famous printing-press. See GALICIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : B. Schwarzfeld, in Kokebe Vizhak, xviii. 87, 


xix. 66; idem, in Wertheimer’s Jahrbuch, iv. 204: Die 


Oesterrciehischi-Ungarische Monarchie, in Wort und Bild, 
Xx. 124, Vienna, 1599. 
E. C. I. Bn. 


CZESTIONEV: Village in the government of 
Warsaw, Russian Poland. It is the seat of a Jew- 
ish agricultural college, which was completed in 
1901, accommodation being provided for sixty stu- 
dents. Thecollege lands comprise 1,680 acres, 1,090 
of which are arable, the remainder consisting of 
forest and meadows. The live and dead stock is 
(1901) valued at 2,574 rubles and 10,300 rubles re- 
spectively; and the receipts from the farming oper- 
ations for 1901 were entirely satisfactory. 

The students receive elementary instruction of a 
thoroughly practical nature in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, market-gardening, and dairying; and they also 
learn to work in wood and iron and to repair the 
agricultural plant. Candidates for admission to the 
college must know Russian, and have completed 
their thirteenth year. A preparatory school has 
been established for pupils who are not sutliciently 
advanced to enter the college. The college has 
opened up a new field for many of the Jewish youth 
of Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapport de VAdministration Central au 
Conseil d'Administration pour Année 1901 (Jewish Colo- 
nization Association), pp. 98-100, Paris, 1902. 

H. R. A: P: 

CZYNSKI, JAN (JEAN): Polish lawyer, au- 
thor, and journalist; born June 20, 1801; died in 
London, England, Jan. 31, 1867. The son of Jew- 


ish parents who had embraced Roman Catholicism 
before his birth, Czynski was throughout his entire 
life one of the most zealous defenders of the Jews, 
After completing his studies he practised law in 
Lublin, and became an active participant in the wars 
of the Polish Revolution of 1830, serving as chief of 
staff under General Szezeptycki, the commandant of 
the palatinate of Lublin. The animosity exhibited 
toward the Jews during the revolution. was most 
bitter, and Czynski was unsparing in his efforts to 
prove that it was undeserved. On one occasion, 
when the Lublin populace had accused them of 
evading military service, and threatened to attack 
them as traitors and spies, Czynski appeased tlie 
mob, and calleda meeting of the leading inhabitants 
in the synagogue, where he stoutly defended his 
Hebrew compatriots, . . 

On the failure of the revolution, he settled, in 
1832, in Paris, where he lived for many years, and 
cooperated on the Polish National Committee with 
Prince Adam Czartoryski and Lafayette, ultimately 
removing to London. In 1851 he issued a circular 
to his compatriots, suggesting the formation of a 
society to consist of all Polish Jews in England and 
France. 

Ozynski was a versatile and prolific writer, mainly 
on historical subjects. He wrote a series of histor- 
ical novels, and, under the pseudonym of “ Ernesta 
Rollin,” some plays, which were produced on the 
French stage. Of principal interest to Judaism 
were: “Le Reveil d'Israel,” Paris, 1847; “Le Fils 
de la Juive,” zb. 1848; and “Israel en Pologne," ib. 
1861. Czynski was associated with several jour- 
nals, including “La Pologne,” of which he was for 
some time editor-in-chief. 

In all his works and newspaper articles he never 
failed to seize an opportunity to espouse the cause 
of the Jews of Poland; and the grateful esteem 
with which his efforts were regarded is best evi- 
denced by the obituary notices contributed to the 
“ Archives Israélites ” (xxviii. 167) by Léon Hollaen- 
derskiand Isidore Cahen. The former paysa glow- 
ing tribute to Czynski, of which the folowing isa 
translation: * The name of Jean Czynski is inscribed 
with gratitude in the annals of Judaism side by side 
with the immortal names of Czacki, Synowiccki, 
Castellan Ostrowski, and other illustrious friends of 


humanity and of the Jews of Poland." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedya Powsiechna, 
iv. 179, Warsaw, 1899; Léon Hollaenderski, Les Isrsélites de 
Pologne, passim (Preface by Czynski), Paris, 1846; Arch. Isr. 
as above, 
H. R: A. P. 
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[D’, DA, DE: In the alphabetical arrangement 
of names the above prefixes have been disregarded ; 
consequently D’Aguilar will be found as Aguilar, 
D'; Da Costa as Costa, Da; etc. | 


DABBASHETH: A town on the border-line of 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 11) It has been identified by 
Conder with Dabsheh, the ruins of which are near 
the hills east of Acco. The Septuagint reading is 
3afápa a. 

E. G. II. G. B. L. 

DABERATH: A town on the eastern boundary 
of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 12), but belonging to the do- 
main of Issachar, and assigned to the Levites (Josh. 
xxi. 98; I Chron. vi. 58). It is the modern Debu- 
rich, an important strategic position at the foot of 
Mount Tabor and overlooking the entrance into the 
great plain of Esdraelon. It was here, perhaps, 
that Barak mustered his troops (G. A. Smith, “ Hist. 
Geog. of the Holy Land," p. 894). From Josephus 
“B. J.” ii. 21, 8 8) it is known that a Jewish garri- 
son was placed here for the purpose of watching the 
plain. "The name occurs in à slightly altered form 
in the Talmud (Neubauer, “G. T.” p. 265). Moore 
conjectures that Deborah was a native of this place 
(sce Buhl, * Geographie des Alten Palästina,” p. 216). 

E. G. If. G. B. L. 

DACOSTA, ISAAC-FRANCIS: Musician and 
composer; born at Bordeaux Jan. 17, 1778; died 
there Nov. 99, 1864. He was a pupil of the Musical 
Conservatory in 1798. Later, while first cornet at 
the opera in Paris, he was vice-leader of the Musique 
des Gardes du Corps, under Louis XVIII. He wrote 
several romances and concertos. Meyerbeer com- 
posed for him, in 1896, the clarinet solo in the fifth 
act of “The Huguenots.” He is believed to have 
been the son. of the musician Samuel-Franco Da- 
costa, who was arraigned before the revolutionary 
tribunal at Bordeaux in 1794. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edouard Féret, Statistique de la Gironde, iii. 
162: Aurel Vivie, Hist. dela Terreur a Bordeaux, ii. 933-401. 


G, C. DE B. 


DAGESH: The diacritical point placed in the 
center of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet to indi- 
cate either their intensified (doubled) pronunciation, 
or, in the case of the letters na23a(b, g, d, K, p, t), 
their hard. (unaspirated) pronunciation. The root 
“dagash” means in Syriac "to prick ” (compare 
Targ. to Prov. xii. 18); but the context in which the 
term * dagesh ” first occurs militates against deriving 
it from this signification of the root. The use of 
*dagesh" as the name of the point indicating the 
intensified pronunciation is only a secondary one, 
. for in the old Masoretic texts and in the Mahzor 
Vitry (ed. Horowitz, p. 228), “ dagesh” indicates the 
intensified pronunciation itself, in contrast to “rafe,” 
the weak pronunciation. The root " dagash " occurs 
only once in the traditional literature, in a reference 
to the letters (d) of the word TMS (“ehad,” Deut. 
vi. 4), and that, too, in à sentence of the Palestinian 
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Talmud which is known only from a later quotation 
(Tur Orah Hayyim, Ixi.). A reference to the dagesh, 
though without the use of the specific term, is to be 
found in the Pesikta Rabbati and in “Sefer Yezirah.” 

From the Masorah the word passed into the ter- 
minology of the grammarians in its earlier sense, as, 
for instance, in Ben Asher and Saadia Gaon. The 
latter called one part of his grammatical work “ The 
Book of Dagesh and Rafe”; preserving, as did the 
Karaite lexicographer David b. Abraham, even in 
the Arabic text the Hebrew-Aramaic terms. Saadia 
uses Arabic noun and verb forms derived from the 
word. Hayyuj uses in their stead the correspond- 
ing Arabic terms “ shadid," “mushaddad,” * khafif," 
* mukhaffaf"; and he was followed in this by others. 
writing in Arabic. From the time of Abraham ibn 
Ezra, however, philologists writing in Hebrew re- 
established the use of the word “dagesh,” from 
which various nominal and verbal forms were derived 
and added to the terminology of Hebrew grammar. 

There is no trace among the early writers of a 
classification of the various uses to which the dagesh 
was put, such as became customary later, though 
the relation in which the six letters n5212 stood to 
the dagesh was of course emphasized; the letter, 
because of its double pronunciation by the Pales- 
tinians, was added to the six in “ Sefer Yezirah " and 
in Ben Asher. Theterm * dagesh kal” (light dagesh), 
to denote the hard unaspirated pronunciation of the 
letters 153333, occurs perhaps first in David Kimhi's 
“Miklol” (ed. Venice, 1545, p. 49a). 'The rules for 
the *dagesh hazak ” (strong dagesh, that denoting 
a doubling of the letter) were first formulated by 
Elijah Levita (“Perek Shirah," 54a ef seg.), who 
enumerates eight cases in which it occurs. Later 
grammarians have superseded this division by a more 
extended one (see König, * Liehrgebüude der Hebr. 
Sprache," i, 52 et seq.). 

Graetz has shown that the use of the dagesh is an- 
terior to the use of the vowel-points, for which it 
was, in a measure, a substitute. It distinguished 
the absolute from the construct state, the quiescent 
shewa from the mobile, and at times stood in place 
of the “matres lectionis." The regular use of the 
dagesh and its representation by means of a point 
seem to be a peculiarity of the Tiberian vowel- 
system. In the so-called superlinear, or Babylonian, 
system, the point was originally not used at all, nor 
was dagesh indicated in all cases which required it. 
In Berlin MS. Or. quart. 680, which, according to 
Kahle, originally contained the true Babylonian 
punctuation, the dagesh has the form A. Itis 
used with the six letters n5342, in such cases as re- 
quire regularly the *dagesh forte, but generally only 
where a mistake might be made; also in the letter 
resh, in alef when that letter is consonantal; and with 
lamed, especially in enclitic words. The dagesh is 
found four times with the alef in the Masoretie sys- 
tem (Stade, * Der Masoretische Text, " & 42b) and of- 
ten in the Karlsruhe MS. (see * Proc. Fifth Or. Con- 
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gress,” IT. i. 186). Thedagesh is also used with the 
preposition MN, and is often retained at the end of a 
word, a practise not adopted by the Tiberian system. 

In the peculiar fragments of shortened Hebrew 
published by M. Friedländer (“ Proc. Soc. Biblical 
Archeology," 1896), the sigu for both dagesh forte 
and dagesh lene is €, while rafe is expressed by 
©. The alef when consonantal is also provided 
with the dagesh. "This system is also employed in 
the Mahzor fragment published by Levias (“ Am. 
Jour. Semit. Lang." xv. 157). In certain genizah 
fragments at Cambridge and in others in the posses- 
sion of Elkan Adler, the dagesh is indicated by a 
line placed over the preceding vowel; though at 
times a point is used for dagesh lene. In the St. 
Petersburg codex of the Prophets, also, dagesh forte 
is represented by a line over the preceding vowel; 
dagesh lene, by a point in the letter as in the Tibe- 
rian system. The point, however, is used occasion- 
ally for both dageshes. In all these cases the use of 
the point seems to be an intrusion from the Pales- 
tinian system. The irregularity in the use of the 
dagesh may also be seen in MS. Berlin Or. quart. 
918, from which Praetorius has published the Tar- 
gum of Joshua (1901). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Dic Anfänge der Hebr. Grammatik, 
Leipsic, 1895; G. Margoliouth, in Proc. Soc. Biblical Arche- 
ology, 1898, pp. 170 et seq.; M. Friedländer, in ib. 1896, pp. 86 
et seq.; Levias, The Palestinian Vocalization, in Am. Jour. 
Semit. Lang. xv. 157 et seq. (see also xiv. 129); Harris, in 
Jew. Quart. Rev. i. 233; Kahle, Beiträge zur Gesch. der 
Hebriiischen Punktuation, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1901, pp. 
273 et seq.; idem, Der Masoretisehe Text des Alten Testa- 
ments, pp. 6, 11, 34. 


G. W. B.—G. 


DAGGATUN: Nomad tribe of Jewish origin 
living in the neighborhood of Tementit, in the oasis 
of Tuat in the Moroccan Sahara. Anaccount of the 
Daggatun was first given by R. Mordecai Abi Sarur 
of Akka (Morocco), who in 1857 journeyed through 
the Sahara to Timbuctu, and whose account of his 
travels was published in the * Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie" (Dec., 1895; see * Bulletin All. Isr.” 
ii. 42, 1880; "La Grand Encyclopédie,” xxiii. 254; 
Meakin, “ Land of the Moors,” p. 17). According to 
R. Mordecai, the Daggatun live in tents and resem- 
ble the Berber Tuaregs, among whom they live, in 
language, religion, and general customs. They are 
fairer in complexion than the generality of African 
Jews, and are still conscious of their origin. They 
are subject to the 'Tuaregs, who do not intermarry 
with them. R. Mordecai is authority for the state- 
ment that their settlement in the Sahara dates from 
the end of the seventh century, when ‘Abd al-Malik 
ascended the throneand pushed his conquests as far 
as Morocco, At Tementit he tried to convert the 
inhabitants to Islam; and as the Jews offered great 
resistance he exiled them to the desert of Ajaj, as 
he did also the Tuaregs, who had only partially ac- 
cepted Islam. Cut off from any connection with 
their brethren, these Jews in the Sahara gradually 
lost their Jewish practises and became nominally 
Mohammedans. 

These statements of R. Mordecai evidently rest 
upon some foundation. The Arabs driven to Ajaj 
are to be identified with the Mechagra mentioned by 
Erwin de Bary (“Ghat et les Tuareg de l'Ain," p. 
181), among whom a few Jews are said still to dwell. 
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V. J. Horowitz (* Morokko," p. 58, Leipsic, 1887) 
also speaks of many free tribes in the desert regions 
who are Jews by race, but who have gradually 
thrown off Jewish customs and have apparently ac- 
cepted Islam. Among these tribes, he says, are the 
Daggatun, numbering several thousands and seat- 
tered over several oases in the Sahara, even as far as 
the River Dialivaor Niger. He says, also, that they 
are very warlike and in constant conflict with the 
Tuaregs. According to Horowitz, the Mechagra 
mentioned above are also to be reckoned as one of 
these Jewish tribes. 

There seems to be little doubt that Jewish blood 
has largely been mixed with that of the Berbers 
living in the Moroccan and Algerian Sahara. In 
fact, the Berbers are said to have been 


Jews at one time Jews (4 Jew. Quart. Rev." 
Among iv. 375); according to another tradi- 
Berbers. tion they are descended from the Phi- 


listines driven out of Canaan (Basset, 
" Nedromah," p. 18). There isa tradition that Moses 
was buried in Tlem¢en, and the presence of a large 
number of Jews in that part of Africa is attested, 
not only by the many sacred places and shrines bear- 
ing Biblical names which areholy to the Mohammed- 
ans as well as to the Jews, but also by the presence 
there of a large number of Jewish sagas, which 
Basset has collected in the work cited above. I. 
Ruin (“ Origines Berbers,” p. 406) says: “ Certain Ber- 
ber tribes were for a long time of the Jewish relig- 
ion, especially in Ames; and to-day, even, we see 
among the IHanensha of Sukahras (Algeria) a semi- 
nomad tribe of Israelites devoted entirely to agricul- 
ture” (see “Rev. Arch. de Constantine," 1807, p. 
102). In addition, it may be noticed that Jews are 
to be found in the Berber * ksurs" all along southern 
Morocco and in the adjacent Sahara. Thus, at Outat 
near Tafilet there is a mellah with about 500 Jews 
(Horowitz, Lc. p. 202); and at Figuig, a mellah with 
100 Jews (čb. p. 204). Going farther south from 
Tafilet to 'Tuat, there is a large community of Jews 
in the oasis of Alhamada; and at Tementit, a two 
weeks' journey from Tafilet, the 6,000 or 8,000 in- 
habitants are said to be descendants of Jews con- 
verted to Islam (čb. p. 205). Even much farther to 
the west, in the province of Sus, there is Ogulmin 
with 8,000 inhabitants, of whom 100 are said to be 
Jews. Detailed information in regard to the Dag- 
gatun (whose name may perhaps be derived from 
the Arabic * tughatun ” = infidels) is still wanting. 
Rohlf (* Reise Durch Marokko," p. 144) found no 
professing Jews in the whole oasis of Tuat; those 
who lived there in former times having all been 
either converted or exterminated by the Mohammed- 
ans. He notes, however, that their descendants have 
preserved. the Jewish characteristic aptitude for 
trade. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Loeb, Les Daggatouns, Paris, 1880; H. 8. 

Morais, The Daggatoun, Philadelphia, 1832. G 


DAGGER: A short, edged, and pointed weapon 
for stabbing. It is given in the Ehud episode 
(Judges iii. 16, 21, 22) as the English equivalent for 
“hereb,” which elsewhere is rendered “sword.” 
See WEAPONS. 


E. G. If. G. B. L. 
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DAGHESTAN: Russian province, situated on 
tlie eastern slopes of the Caucasus, and bounded by 
Circassia, Georgia, and the Caspian Sea. In Turk- 
ish the name means “mountainous country.” 

According to the last census, that of 1897, the 
Jewish inhabitants numbered 12,000, or 1.85 per cent 
of the total population. The distribution of Jews 
in the various districts of Daghestan was as follows 
(1804); Avar, 11; Andi, 2; Gunid, 8: Dargi, 4; 
Kazikumukh, 3; Kaitago-Tabassaran, 2,858; Kyu- 
rin, 2,762; "Temir-Khan-Shura: city, 1,950, and 
village of Sultan-Yangi-Yurt, 95; Derbent, 2,490; 
Petrovsk, 915; total, 11,088. 

Some other Caucasian tribes of Daghestan are 
supposed to be descendants of J ewish colonists who 
in the centuries before the common era migrated to 
Daghestan in great numbers (Erckert, “Der Kau- 
kasus,” p. 860). Among these may be mentioned 
the Andies, numbering 26,000, and the Kyurines, 
numbering 150,000. 

The Jews of Daghestan greatly resemble the other 
warlike inhabitants of this mountainousregion; and 

they have acquired the virtues as 


Manners well as the faults of the latter. "They 
and differ from their Christian and Mo- 


Customs. hammedan neighbors in speech, using 
the Tat language, which is a combina- 
tion of Persian and Hebrew. Their writing isa mix- 
ture of square characters and Rashi. 'They wear 
the Cireassian dress, and always go heavily armed, 
even sleeping without having removed their weap- 
ons, Their houses, like those of the other inhabit- 
ants, are ill built and dirty, and on the walls one 
finds, together with brightly shining arms, smoked 
tish or mutton hung up to dry. The main occupa- 
tion of the Daghestan Jews is agriculture; but little 
of the land is owned by them, it being usually 
rented of their Mohammedan neighbors, to whom 
they pay their rent in produce, usually tobacco. 
They raise in addition vegetables and grapes; and 
some of themare engaged in the tanning of hides; 
while a few are small traders. 

The rabbis and prominent Jews of Daghestan in 
the nineteenth century were: 

Rabbis: Shalom ben Melek Mizrahi, Temir-Khan-Shura ; Eli- 
jah ben Mishall Mizrahi, Derbent: Saadia ben Ezra, Tarku 
Ephraim ben Haninah ; Nissim ben Sharbit. Derbent; Jacob ben 
Isaac Mizrahi, chief rabbi of Daghestan (1866), Derbent ; Isaac 
Mizrahi, father of Jacob, Derbent. 

other prominent men : Abraham ben Enoch, died 1861; David 
ben Shabbethai : Bisra ben Machir; Ephraim ben Koshi; Joseph 
ben Rabba: Hanukkah ben Jacob; Aaron ben Jeremiah; Pesah 
ben Jonah: Osiyahu ben Elijah ; Baba ben Machir ; Mordekai ben 
Perez ; Joshua. ben Hanukkah ; Haninah ben Mordekai ; Zaddik 
ben Nissim—all of Temir-Khan-Shura; Benjamin ben Issachar, 
president of Jewish community (1866), Derbent. 

The Jews of Daghestan are noted for their hos- 
pitality; and they still retain the old Hebrew cus- 
tom of washing the feet of strangers who visit them, 
this duty being performed by the 
women. The latter, like all Eastern 
women, lead a rigorous life. They 
have their separate rooms, are not allowed to sit at 
the same table with the men, and on the very rare oc- 
casions when they show themselves to strangers they 
keep their faces covered. As in Biblical times, they 
may be seen every evening on their way to the well, 
tichand poor alike barefooted and carrying earthen- 


Women. 
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ware jars upon their heads. The gathering by the 
well seems to be a recreation for the women, who 
exchange news there and linger to gossip with their 
neighbors. Another occupation which the women 
appear to enjoy is the noisy lamentation for some 
departed friend. Gathered on the flat roof, they sit 
in a circle, and, swaying their bodies, begin a mourn- 
ful song. Gradually they all wail louder and 
louder, tearing their hair and biting their fingers 
until they find themselves compelled to stop from 
sheer exhaustion. When a funeral occurs the en- 
tire community takes part in the lamentations, which 
are kept up for a whole week. It is customary to 
break a silver coin over the open grave, and to scat- 
ter the fragments in different directions, presumably 
to drive away evil spirits. 

The Daghestan Jews are very ignorant and super- 
stitious, and are made the more so by their life and 
surroundings. "Their rabbis are illiterate, although 
they speak Hebrew rather fluently. The Moham- 
medans often attack and rob the homes of the Jews, 
destroy their burial-places, and molest their graves. 
The Jews, being compelled torent the land of them, 
are completely at their mercy, and are obliged to 
pay very heavy taxes, which at times are almost 
unbearable. In some places the Jews are reduced to 
great poverty; they live in dugouts, are constantly 
abused and exploited, possess scarcely any property, 
and have not even the means to pay for the religious 
instruction of their children. The Mohammedan 
landowners require every able-bodied man and 
woman to work for them a certain number of days 
in cach year, either in the fields, or tending cattle, 
threshing, repairing their houses, etc. In one vil- 
lage the inhabitants give to the landlords at least 
one hundred days each in the course of a year, and 
are obliged besides to furnish a certain number of 
eges and chickens, as well as charcoal, sand, wood, 
salt, and shoes, They must also make many cash 
payments for various purposes. 

There is a tradition among the Jewsof Daghestan 
that they are the descendants of the Lost Ten Tribes; 
but the history of their wanderings is now forgot- 
ten, the written documents which they once pos- 
sessed having in the course of time been either lost 
or destroyed. 

The mountain Jews dwell in *auls" (villages), 
scattered among those of non-Jewish tribes; at times 
in separate communities, and at other times in mixed 
ones. The greater part of them live in the districts 
of Temir-Khan-Shura, Kaitago - Tabassaran, and 
Kyurin, and the remainder in the cities. "There are 
(1902) five synagogues in the province, besides nu- 
merous houses of prayer, and twenty-six Hebrew 
schools with an aggregate of 520 pupils. See Cat- 
CASUS; Cuazars; DERBENT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chorny. Sefer ha-Massa'ot, St. Petersburg, 
1884; Anisimov, Kavkazskie Gortzy-Y evrei, Moscow, 1888; 
Veidenbaum, Putevoditel po Kavkazu, Tiflis, 1888: Radde 
and Konig, Der Nordfuss des Daghestan, Gotha, 1995 : 
Hahn, Aus dem Kaukasus, p. 179, Leipsic, 1892; Kozubski, 
Puamyatnaya Knizhka Dagestanskot Oblasti na 1895, 
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DAGOBERT: King of France (602-638). In 
order to emulate the religious zeal of Heraclius and 
Sisebut, the rulers of the Byzantine and West- 
Gothic empires, who were persecuting the Jews, 
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Dagobert decreed, about 629, that the Jews who 
were not converted to Christianity by a certain date 
should either leave his dominions or be put to death. 
“ Many changed their faith at that time, while large 
numbers were slain by the sword," says the Jewish 
historian (*'Emek ha-Dakah,? p. 8). This measure 
could hardly have been instigated by Heraclius, 
since it was unlikely that Dagobert was in commu- 
nication with him; it was rather, as Cassel rightly 
asserts, a local persecution, directed against certain 
individuals; and it was not even carricd out rigor- 


„ously, for at the Council of Rheims, held a year. 


later, the canonical decrees issued previously, refer- 
ring to the traffic in Christian slaves, attendance at 
Jewish feasts, and the filling of public offices, were 
renewed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gesta Dagoberti, i. 586; Ersch and Gruher, 
Encyc., section ii., part 47, p. 63; Grütz, Gesch. v. 05 et seg. 


G. M. K. 


DAGON (Hebrew, 137): Philistine god, referred 
to in Judges xvi. 23; I Sam. v. 2-5; and I Mace. x. 
88, xi. 4; but not in Isa. xlvi. 1, where Aajov, in 
* Cod. Alex.,” is a mistake for Na8á; norin I Chron. 
x. 10, where 13 nra isa corruption of w mad Sam. 
xxxi. 10). The extent of the worship of Dagon is 
also indicated by the name * Beth-dagon,” designa- 
ting (Josh. xv. 41) one of the towns of the Shefela, 
and another on the boundary of the territory of 
Asher (ib. xix. 27). The inscription of the Pheni- 
cian king Eshmunazar also mentions *towns of 
Dagon” (line 19). The significance of this god can 
be gathered with sufficient certainty from his name 
and from the plastie representationsof him: for nij 
is most probably a derivative of 343 (“fish”), just as 
prs (Sidon) is derived from "y (“booty”) and 
nit (Samson) from wy (“sun”); and it is proba- 
ble that * Odakon ” (Qdaxwv), by which the Chaldean 
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Representation of Dagon. 
(From a bas-relief in the Louvre.) 


Berosus designates a personification of Oannes, who 
is supposed to rise out of the Persian Gulf, is iden- 
tical with “Dakon,” probably changed into “ Oda- 
kon" through the similarity in sound to * Oannes." 

It is, furthermore, by no means certain, notwith- 
standing G. F. Moore in * Encye. Bibl.” i. 985, that 
Dagon, the Odakon just mentioned, and the As- 
syrian god Dakan-Dagan stood in no relation with 


one another. Indeed, it is quite possible, as some 
scholars have suggested, that the figures of Dagon 
found on Babylonian gems, on an Assyrian cylinder, 
on à piece of sculpture from Khorsabad, on a sim. 
ilar piece from Nimrud, and on a Babylonian Cylin- 
der (compare the re- 
productions of these 
figures, especially in 
H. Clay Trumbull’s 
“Jonah in Nineveh,” 
1892, p. 19), combi- 
ning in different ways 
the body of a man and 
of a fish, are simply 
different representa- 
tions of the god Da- 
kan-Dagan (see Fried- 
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« Dagon » : 
* Nineveh,? 
1949, ii. 466 et seq.). 
Neither is it contra- 
dicted by what is said 
in I Sam. v. 4 about 
the figure of the god 
Dagon, for the As- 
syro- Babylonian im- 
ages also show the 
head and hands of the 
god. In this case, Da- 
gon personifies the idea 
that the ocean, with . 
its wealth of fish, was 
worshiped as the chief 
source not only of hu- 
man nourishment, but also of human culture (com- 
pare Berosus’ interesting amplifications of this ideain 
Trumbull, Lc. pp. 8-11). The same god would nat- 
urally be worshiped both near the Persian Gulf and 
on the Mediterranean Sea. The El-Amarna tablets 
indicate an intercourse at an carly period between 
the regions along the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
those of western Asia and Egy pt. 

As regards the worship of Dagon, very little is 
known. Details of the construction of his “house,” 
mentioned in Judges xvi. 26 e£ seg. and in I Sam. v. 
1 et seq., are likewise uncertain; and the only feature 
of the ritual to which reference is made (I Sam. v. 
4 et seq. ; compare Zeph. i. 9) is the fear of touch- 
ing the threshold of his temple. Dagon’s temple 
at Ashdod was burned by the Maccabee Jonathan 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 4, 8 b) See THRESHOLD, 
SACREDNESS OF THE. 

B. E. K. 

DAINOW, ZEBI HIRSCH B.ZEEB WOLF 
(known as the Slutzker Maggid): Russian 
preacher; born at Slutzk, government of Minsk, in 
1892; died in London March 6, 1877. He possessed 
oratorical ability of a high order, and inspired the 
progressive element of the Russian Jewry through 
his exhortations in behalf of secular knowledge and 
his glorification of industry, patriotism, and progress. 
In him the modern Russo-Jewish *haskalah" (pro- 
gressive movement) found its orator; and its great 
exponents, like Gordon, Smolenskin, and their 
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(From Layard’s “ Nineveh.") 
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friends and followers—who up to that time had re- 
wived from the pulpit nothing but condemnation 
and censure—recognized in Dainow a powerful ally, 
and at first encouraged him in every possible way. 
But he aggravated, rather than allayed, the fear of 
the conservative classes that he was not in accord 
with them on some religious questions; and by dis- 
carding the traditional dress and manners of the 


gether with their descendants, should enjoy civil 
rights and privileges equally with other citizens. 
For this the Jews paid him 440,000 florins, in ` 
consideration of which the annual protection tax of 
29 000 florins was abolished. Thus Dalberg trans- 
muted the Frankfort Jews from tolerated into full 
citizens. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, xi. 255,919; Herzog, 
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Real-Encyklopddie, s.v.; Grégoire, Observation IN ouvelle 


“maveid” he aroused suspicion and also opposition 
im certain quarters. The support and encourage- 
ment that he received from the government officials 
au emented the hostility, and this fact misled Dainow 
to believe that he was persecuted by fanatics and 
had to suffer for the sake of the principles which he 
wished to enforce on his audiences. Judah Loeb 
Gorpox, who understood the Russian Jews and 
their needs much better than Dainow did, made 
light of these imaginary persecutions, and warned 
Dainow against the evils that would result from à 
complaint to the authorities against his opponents. 
The violent attack on his antagonists in general, 
and particularly on the Jews of Byelostok and on 
A. B. Gottlober—which Dainow published in “ Ha- 
Shahar,” v..939-847—gives a good idea of the con- 
dition of his mind. The reply to that attack (20. 
pp. 601-605) contains a good description of Dainow 
and his methods at that time. 

In 1874 he left Russia forever, and settled in Lon- 
don, where he became preacher in a con gregation of 
2ussian and Polish Jews, and also lecturer on Hag- 
gadah at the En Jacob synagogue. Even in his let- 
ters from London he complained continuously of op- 
position and persecution, giving vent to grievances 
that were as imaginary as those he had suffered in 
his native land, if not more so. <All contemporary 
accounts agree that he was highly respected and 
well treated in London, where his oratorical powers 
were recognized even by the English rabbis. His 
premature death in March, 1877, was universally 
regretted; and his funeral was probably the most 
imposing that a Russian Jew had ever had in the 
British capital. 

Besides the article mentioned, there is only one 
publication bearing Dainow’s name. It is a pam- 
phlet named * Kebod ha-Melek ” (Glory of the King, 
Odessa, 1869), and contains a sermon, delivered by 
Dainow in Odessa, eulogizing Czar Alexander Il. 
It appeared also ina Russian translation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. L. Gordon, Tagerot, Nos. 60, 62, 77, 19, 97, 

9$. 101, 107, 108, 111, Warsaw, 1894: Ha-Maggid, v. 20, Nos. 8, 

11, 13; Jewish Chronicle, March 9, 1877. 

It. R. P. Wr. 

DALBERG, KARL THEODOR, BARON 
VON: Archbishop of Mayence and. subsequently 
Grand Duke of Frankfort-on-the-Main; born Feb. 
S, 1744; died Feb. 10, 1817. He was one of the 
noblest German princes and statesmen, and took & 
friendly and liberal attitude toward the Jews. He 
always favored their complete emancipation; but 
was long prevented from realizing it in his own 
dominion, through the Frankfort patricians and, 
especially, the Rhenish Confederation. After the 


dissolution of the latter—when Frankfort created a 


constitution of its owu on the principle of equality 
—Dalberg enacted (Dec. 28, 1811) a special law 


decreeing that all Jews living in Frankfort, to- 


sur les Juifs, transl. into German in Sulamith, 1508 ; Beau- 
lieu-Marconnay, Karl von Dalberg und Seine Zeit, Weimar, 
1879, ii. 128 et seq.. 202-207. 


D. I. War. 
DALE, ALAN. Sce COHEN, ALFRED J. 


DALET (4): Fourth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. Thename is evidently connected with * delet," 
meaning “door,” and was borrowed from the shape 
of the letter in the Phenician (ancient Hebrew) script 
(see ALPHABET). It corresponds to the * delta ? 
(Aramaic pronunciation of “dalet”) of the Greek 
alphabet, in which the original form of the letter 
has been very clearly preserved. In the classifica- 
tion of letters (consonants), as it is found for the 
first time in “Sefer Yezirah ? (iv. 3), the dalet is in- 
cluded in the group nio (d, t, 1, n, t), which are 
formed atthe upper edge of the tongue. The gram- 
marians, who classify the letters according to the 
organs of speech by which they are formed, desjg- 
nate this group as linguals (see Abu al-Walid, 
“Luma‘,” ii.; Abraham ibü Ezra, “Zahot,” 11b). 

According to modern phonetic terminology, dalet 
(“a”) is the sonant dental, corresponding to which 
n (“t”) is the mute, and t (* t") the emphatic ex- 
plosive dental (Konig, *Lehrgebüude der Hebrii- 
ischen Sprache," i. 84). According to the Masorah, 
dalet belongs to the letters (n53733) which have a 
double pronunciation: softened or aspirated, and 
hard or unaspirated (see DacresH; Rare). The 
aspirated dalet (4) was most probably pronounced 
like the Neo-Greek à or the soft English “th” (in 
*the"), In the grammatical division of the letters 
which has been adopted generally by Hebrew philol- 
ogy since Saadia, dalet is included in the eleven 
which occur only as root sounds and never as func- 
tional sounds. Only Dunash b. Labrat included the 
4 as well as the in the group of functional sounds, 
because in forming the “hitpa‘el” of certain roots, 
both represent m (see Bacher, * Abraham ibn Esar 
als Grammatiker," p. 58). 

For the textual criticism of the Biblical books the 
similarity of dalet (4) and resh (3) is an important 
point, as may be seen, for example, on comparing 
Gen. x. 8 with I Chron. i. 6 (np and Ab") or Gen. 
x. 4 with I Chron. i. 7 (pzy111 and OTN). In Job 
xxiv. 2447 is translated by the Targum DN as 
if the word were ypa (“wait”), which was certainly 
the original reading. Asa numeral, * has the value 
å. As an abbreviation it stands for r3 (“page”), 
especially in later literature, and also for other words 
beginning with 4. The tetragrammaton is sometimes 
represented by "4, as being the second letter of TN. 

G. W. B. 


DALLAS: County seat of Dallas county, 'Texas, 
on the east bank of the Trinity River. It was set- 
tled in 1844. Ithasa population of 50,000, inclu- 
ding 1,200 Jews. Moses Ullmann, now of Galveston, 


Dallas 
Damascus 


Tex., and Dr. E. M. Tillman, still of Dallas, were 
the first Jewish settlers, taking up their residence 
there in February, 1871. A few emigrants made 
Dallas their home after the promulgation of the 
Russian May Laws in 1881, a larger number arri- 
ving subsequent to the Russian persecutions ten years 
later. Since then the growth of ihe Jewish popu- 
lation has been gradual and steady. 

The Hebrew Benevolent Association was founded 
in May, 1872, and the Ladies' Hebrew Benevolent 
Association in thesame year. The Jewish cemetery 
was purchased in 1872, and the first Jewish service 
was held during the New- Year holidays of that year. 
Dallas Lodge, No. 197, I. O. B. B., wasestablished in 
1873, and now has a large membership. Congrega- 
tion Emanuel was organized in 1874, and held its 
first service in the hall of the I. O. B. B. Temple 
Emanuel was dedicated on Shabuoth (Feast of Pen- 
tecost) 1876, but having become too small for the 
increased congregation, a new temple on Ervay 
street was dedicated in 1898. The Orthodox Jews 
established a congregation, Shearith Israel, in 1884, 
but their synagogue was not dedicated till 1894. 
Besides the two congregations here mentioned, there 
are two hebrot (small congregations) maintained by 
the Polish, Russian, and Rumanian immigrants. 
The Orthodox community also supports a ladies’ 
benevolent association, making three Jewish benev- 
olent societies in Dallas. 

The social and literary interests of the Dallas com- 
munity are represented by the Phoenix Club and the 
Progressive Literary Association. Benevolent orders 
are represented by the I. O. B. B., Free Sons of 
Israel, and B’rith Abraham. The following rabbis 
have ministered at Temple Emanuel since its 
foundation: A. Suhler, H. M. Bien, Henry Schul, 
Joseph Silverman, E. M. Chapman, G. A. Kohut, 
Oscar J. Cohen, and William H. Greenburg, the pres- 
ent (1902) incumbent. 

In active communal and publie life Dr. E. M. 
Tillman, David Goslin, E. M. Kahn, Charles 
Kahn, Alex. Ortlieb, and Alex. Sanger are promi- 
nent. Philip Sanger, recently (1902) deceased, was 
identifed with nearly every publie movement in 
the city. D. A. Eldridge, attorney, is an ardent 
communal worker. 

Dallas has a Jewish weekly newspaper, * The 
Jewish Sentiment," edited and published by Frank 
J. Cohen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cohen, Settlement of the Jews in Texas, 
jn Pub. Am, Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 2. 
AG H. C. 


DALMBERT, SIMON MAYER: Officer in 
the French army, and communal worker; born at 
Mutzig, Bas-Rhin, in 1776; died May 11, 1840. He 
took part in the early campaigns of the empire, at 
first with the cavalry, then with the infantry. He 
was commissioned at Cassel in 1809 to organize the 
army of Westphalia. Returning to France after the 
fall of the kingdom of Westphalia, he settled at 
Paris (1818), entering the service of the government. 
He took an active interest in the organization of 
Jewish svorship, being nominated vice-president of 
the Central Jewish Consistory of Paris in 1816. He 
was instrumental in the abrogation (1818) of the 
decree of March 17, 1808 (see NAPoLEoN L). He 
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obtained the royal ordinance of June 29, 1819, estah. 
lishing Jewish primary schools, and secured the 
ordinance of Aug. 20, 1828. Dalmbert also contrib- 
uted to the establishment in 1829 of the central rab. 
binical school of Metz. He was made a member of 
the Legion of Honor and was decorated with ihe 
Order of Westphalia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Israélites, 1840. 


S. J. W. 


DALPHON: The second of the ten sons of 
Haman. All were killed by the Jews and hanged 
upon gallows (Esth. ix. 10-14). The Septuagint 
reading is AzZóóv. 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


DALPUGET: Family of merchants; settled 
at Bordeaux, France. They originally came from 
Avignon, and refused to obey the decree of expul- 
sion from Bordeaux passed by the juratsand Parlia- 
ment of that city in 1734 at the request of the Por. 
tuguese Jews there. Successive decrees in 1739 and 
1740 were likewise suffered to pass unnoticed, the 
Dalpugets plying their trade as linen merchants and 
building up quite a large business as bankers. In 
time the members of this family came to be looked 
upon as the leaders of the Avignonese Jews. In 
1750 they were tacitly accepted as citizens of Bor- 
deaux, although they still labored under certain dis- 
abilities, for the removal of which they and mem- 
bers of the Astrucand Lange families petitioned the 
king in 1707. In 1759 (July 14), letters patent of 
complete registration were granted to them. 

Emanuel, Israel, Jacob, Joseph, Manuel, 
and Salon Dalpuget were the most prominent 
members of the family, all being engaged in com- 
merce at Bordeaux. Several of the female members 
were converted to Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Th. Malvezin, Histoire des Juifs à Bordeaux, 

Bordeaux, 1875, Index, s.v. 

D. A. M. F. 

DALY, CHARLES P.: Historian and jurist; 
bornin New York city 1816; died in 1899. Daly 
was of Roman Catholic parentage. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar at the age of twenty-three, and, 
after serving for a year in the state legislature, was 
elected judge of the court of commons pleas of 
New York in 1844, and filled the -judicial office for 
forty-two years, for twenty-seven years as chief 
justice, retiring in 1886. 

Judge Daly’s profound scholarship, unquestioned 
integrity, brilliant conversational gifts, and com- 
manding dignity combined to give him for many 
years a unique position in American life, He was 
deeply interested in Jewish affairs and Jewish his- 
tory, and lost no opportunity to express disapproval 
of anti-Semitism. He was often chosen to be the 
orator at important Jewish functions, as, for in- 
stance, on the occasion of the celebration in 1872 of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum in New York city; and again in 1888 on the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new building 
erected by that society, both of these addresses 
being published at the time. The former, as ex- 
panded by him in 1898, was reprinted in book form, 
with annotations by Max J. Kohler, under the 
title “Settlement of the Jews in North America,” 
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New York, 1898. It was one of the earliest works 
on the subject of American-Jewish history, and is 
stil authoritative. Judge Daly was an honorary 
member of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
and several times presided over sessions of its an- 
nual meetings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Max J. Kohler, in The American Hebrew, 
sept. 22, 1899, reprinted in pamphlet form; Publications 
Ain, Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 9, pp. 157-160. 

A M. J. K. 


DAMA, SON OF NETINA: The name of 
a non-Israelite held up by Rabbi Eliezer and other 
rabbis to his brethren as an example of true loveand 
piety toward parents. He lived in Ashkelon, and 
occupied there a high position, being marp Bovaije, 
“head of the council" (Pesik. R. 28). Oneday, when 
grossly insulted by his mother in the presence of his 
colleagues, he preserved his reverential attitude 
toward her, and no angry utterance escaped his lips. 
Dama was once in possession of a precious stone 
wanted to complete the breastplate of the high 
priest. The agents commissioned to buy it hap- 
pened to come when his father was asleep, the key of 
the box containing the stone being under his pillow. 
No offer of the agents could induce Dama to disturb 
his father. The agents were disappointed and went 
away. It is further related that in the year follow- 
ing, ared heifer was born in his herd, which com- 
pensated for the sacrifice incurred in carrying out 
his filial duty. As regards the name “ Netina,” it 
can not be determined with certainty whether it 
is that of a male or of a female. “Netina” may 
mean one of the Netinim (see Mishnah Kid. i. 1; 
compare the name Axuátweroc, name of a popular 
leader in the city of Gaza; Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 


A 


12, $ 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kid. 81; “Ab. Zarah 28; Yer. Peah i. 1; 
Kid.i. 75 Pesils. R. 28. 
S. S. M. F. 


DAMAGE: Money recoverable as amends for a 
wrong or injury sustained. The simple and clear 
rule as to the obligation of a person who has caused 
damage to his fellow man is to give full compensa- 
tion, and is expressed in the words “ He that kindled 
the fire shall surely make restitution” (Ex. xxii. 6), 
Where one causes physical injury to his fellow man 
the following five things are to be considered in de- 
termining the amount of compensation due to the 
injured person: (1) “nezek,” the permanent loss, if 
any, caused by the injury; (2) “shebct,” the tem- 
porary loss during the illness caused by the injury; 
(3) “za‘ar,” the pain and suffering of the injured 
person; (4) “rippui,” the cost of the cure required 
for the restoration of heaith; (5) “boshet,” the in- 
sult involved in the injury. The rule “as he hath 
done so shall it be done to him; breach for breach,” 
etc. (Lev. xxiv. 19), has been interpreted by Jewish 
tradition and practise to refer to compensation, and 
does not demand actual mutilation of the body, as 
a literal interpretation might imply. Compensation 
had to be given by the offender not only for in- 
juries inflicted by himself, but also for those caused 
by his property. The latter are brought under four 
heads (“arba‘ah abot nezikin”), namely: (1) a 
goring ox, (2) a pit, (3) a feeding animal, (4) fire. 
See BABA KAMMA; NEZIRIN. 

S. S. M. F. 
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DAMASCUS: An ancient city of Asia Minor, 
situated at the foot of the Anti-Lebanon, 180 miles. 
south by west of Aleppo; now the capital of the 
vilayet of Syria. In the Old Testament it is called 
pun (Dammesek), or pw" (Darmesek, I Chron. 
xviii. 5 et seg. ; II Chron. xvi. 2, xxiv. 23), or DWNT 
(Dummesek, II Kingsxvi.10). The form with “r” 
is-Aramaic, although the Egyptian lists also contain 
a *Saramaski," which W. Max Müller (^ Asien und 
Europa," p. 227) explains as “'Tiramaski.” The usual 
Egyptian transcription is “ Timasku" (ġib. pp. 162, 
234). In the cuneiform inscriptions the name reads. 
“ Dimashki” or “ Dimashka,” the latter form being 
used also in the El-Amarna tablets (ed. Winckler, 
142, 21), where, however, the form * Timashgi" (2d. 
139, 63) also occurs. The Arabs called the city 
* Dimashk-al-Sham,? for which “Al-Sham” is to- 
day usually substituted. 

The present Damascus, which is undoubtedly sit- 
uated on the site of the ancient city, covers the 

northwestern part of the beautiful 

Position. and fruitful plain Al-Ghuta, south 

of the Anti-Lebanon. This plain is. 
intersected by numerous mountain streams, one of 
which, Nahr Barada (“ Amana,” II Kings v. 12; the 
* Chrysorrhoas " of the Greeks), on leaving the moun- 
tains, separates into seven branches, two of which 
pass through Damascus. Therich vegetation of the 
plain, as well as the numerous gardens behind which 
the city lies half concealed, presents an enchanting 
view to the traveler approaching from the desert, 
who now understands why both Jews (Bab. 'Er. 19a) 
and Bedouins have called the city a paradise. 

The situation is particularly favorable to commerce. 
Caravan routes of great antiquity, stretching from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, from Arabia, fron 
the Euphrates, and from northern Syria converge at 
Damascus and serve to 1nake it a commercial center 
of great importance. "That inhabitants of the city, 
even in ancient times, utilized its favorable location 
is evident from I Kings xx. 34. Among the articles 
of commerce, Ezek. xxvii. 18 mentions wine of Hel- 
bon and other commodities. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these passages, owing to the corruption of the 
text, are nolonger intelligible (compare Cornill, Ber- 
tholet, Kraetzschmar, and Toy ad loc.). 

That Josephus (* Ant.” i. 6, 8 4) mentions Uz, the 
son of Aram, as founder of Damascus, has little 
value, as the tradition probably reflects later con- 
ditions only. Similarly, the statement of Nicholas. 
of Damascus (“ Ant.” i. 7, § 2), according to which 
Abraham immigrated to Damascus and ruled there 
for a time, probably rests upon later combination 
(compare Justin, xxxvi. 2), and finds no firm sup- 
port in the ambiguous statement of Gen. xv. 2. The 

oldest reliable data in regard to the 

In Biblical city are found on the Egyptian monu- 
Times. ments, to which the El-Amarna tablets. 
may beadded. Damascus is mentioned 

among the cities captured by Thothmes III. From 
the El-Amarna tablets it appears that under Ame- 
nophis III. the Egyptian dominion in these districts. 
began to totter, as the Hittites continually invaded 
the country. If the identification of Max Müller 
(see above) is correct, Rameses III. succeeded in con- 
quering the city. At the time of David, Damascus, 
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together with the neighboring territory, was inhab- 
ited by Arameans. They endeavored to come to the 


assistance of their hard-pressed fellow tribesmen of 
Zobah; but David overthrew them, so that Damaseus 
was compelled to recognize his authority (II Sam. 
viii. 5 et seg.). Under Solomon the fruits of this con- 
quest were lost. A former subject of the King 
of Zobah, Rezon (LXX. ’Eopo), the son of Eliadah, 
declared himself King of Damascus and founded a 
kingdom which was destined to give the Israelites 
considerable trouble (I Kings xi. 23 e? seq.) The 
struggles with the Arameans of Damascus, of which 
the Jewish kings skilfully availed themselves (čb. 
“xv. 18 et seq.), constitute a great part of the history 
of the Ephraimitic kingdom (čb. xx. 22; II Kings 
vi, viii 12, x. 32, xiii. ; Amos i. 8). Only when the 
danger threatening from Assyria became more ob- 
vious did a later king, Rezin (or, more correctly, 
Razun) of Damascus, change his policy. He 
formed a coalition with Pekah of Ephraim, with 
whose help he determined to enter upon the con- 
quest of Judah (Isa. vii. 1-16). 
summoned the aid of the Assyrians; and the new 
policy finally led to the conquest of Damascus by an 
Assyrian army in 732 p.c. (II Kings xvi. 9). Con- 
cerning the city and its Inhabitants during a period 
of 200 years there is no information. According to 
I Kings xx. 34, a quarter of the city was assigned 
to the Ephraimitic merchants. II Kings xvi. 10 et 
seq. mentions an altar in the city, of which Ahaz 
ordered a copy to be made; otherwise.information 
on the religion of the Damascenes is confined to the 
facts which may be gleaned from the theophorous 
names of the kings (compare Baethgen, * Beitriige 
zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte," pp. 66 et scg.). 
After its conquest by the Assyrians, Damascus 
continued to be of a certain importance because of 
its favorable position. While little can be gleaned 
from the references contained in the Later Prophets 
(Jer. xlix. 23 et seg. ; Ezek. xxvii. 18, xlvii. 10 e£ seq. ; 
Zech. ix. 1), it is clear that the city, like other places 
in Syria, exchanged Assyrian for Bab- 


In Post- ylonian rule, and this again for that of 
Biblical the Persians and of Alexander the 
Times. Great. After the battle of Issus (388 


B.c.), Damascus, when the Persian 
king had left behind his harem and his treasure, was 
treacherously delivered over to Parthenio (Curtius, 
iii, 13). During the following period, although the 
Ptolemies occasionally succeeded in exerting domin- 
ion over the city, it was principally in possession 
of the Seleucids; Antioch, however, and not Damas- 
cus, was made their capital. 

In the history of the Maccabees the city is men- 
tioned several times in connection with the cam- 
paigus of Jonathan (I Macc. xi. 62, xii. 32); and upon 
the division of the Seleucid empire it became for a 
short time the capital ofa smaller kingdom (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xiii. 18, $84; 15, $8 1). Butinthe year 
85 Antiochus XII. was vanquished by the Nabatæan 
princes, who as & consequence acquired control 
over Damascus (čb. xiii. 15, 88 1-2). About 70 B.C. 
Ptolemy of Chalcis endeavored to take the city, for 
which reason Aristobulus, son of the Jewish queen 
Alexandra, marched to its aid (75. xiii. 16, & 3). 
But in 65 the Romans put an end to this period of 


Ahaz meanwhile - 
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changes by conquering Damascus and incorporating 
it with the province of Syria. Damascus obtained, 


however, the relative independence of a Hellenic 


city, and belonged to the municipal confederation 
of the Decapolis (Schürer, * Gesch." 8d ed., iii, 118 
et seg.). The importance of the district which be- 
longed to Damascus may be scen from the fact that 
it was adjacent to that of Sidon (Josephus, * Ant,” 
xvii. 6, § 3) For a time the city was again under 
the dominion of the Nabatean kings, inasmuch as 
the Arabian king Aretas (II Cor. xi. 82) had an eth- 
narch there, the Romans having probably accorded 
this privilege for the purpose of propitiating him. 

At this time about 10,000 Jews lived at Damascus, 
governed by an ethnarch (Acts ix. 2; II Cor. xi. 82). 
The attraction which Judaism exercised at that time 
over the pagans was so great that many men and 
women were converted to that religion. Paul suc- 
ceeded, after a first rebuff, in converting many of 
the Jews of Damascus to Christianity (49 c.&.). This 
irritated the Jewish ethnarch to such a degree that 
he attempted to arrest Paul; and the latter's friends 
only saved his life by lowering him in a basket out 
of a window built in the wall of the city. Many 

Jews were murdered by the pagan in- 
In Talmud- habitants upon the outbreak of the 
ic Times. great war of liberation (Josephus,* B. 
J.” ii. 20, 82; vii. 8, 8 D). Later, Da- 
mascus, as the coins show, obtained the title of 
metropolis; and under Alexander Severus, when the 
city was a Christian colony, it became the seat of a 
bishop, who enjoyed a rank next to that of the Patri- 
arch of Antioch. Inthe fifth century, under the rule 
of the Eastern empire, being the Talmudie time, 
Jews were living at Damascus; for the rabbi hafram 
bar Pappa went to pray in the synagogue of Jobar 
(Bab. Ber.50a). During the conflicts between the By- 
zantines and the Persians the city frequently suffered 
heavily. When Syria was conquered by the Persians 
(614), the Jews of Damascus, profiting by the pres- 
ence of the invaders, joined with their coreligionists 
of Palestine to take vengeance on the Christians, es- 
pecially those of Tyre. In 685 Damascus fell into 
the hands of the Mohammedans; the inhabitants, by 
their timely and voluntary surrender, succeeding in 
saving fifteen Christian churches. 

The rule of the Ommiads brought a new period of 
splendor to the city, which now became the capital 
of that califate. The Jewish community continued, 
and certainly existed in 970; “for,” says a historian, 
“Joseph ben Abitur of.Cordova, having lost all 
hope of becoming the chief rabbi of that city, went 
to Palestine in that year, and settled at Damascus” 
(Abraham ibn David, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah," in Neu- 

bauer, ^ Med, Jew, Chron.” i. 69; Con- 
Under forte, “Kore ha-Dorot,” 5b) "This 
Arab Rule. period terminated with the advent of 
the Abbassids, and the city suffered 
during the following centuries from continuous wars. 
Fortunately for the Jews, it resisted the siege of the 
Second Crusade (1147) Some time afterward à 
large number of Palestinian Jews sought refuge at 
Damascus from the enormous taxes imposed upon 
them by the Crusaders, thus increasing the com- 
munity. 


G. F. Bv. 
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Little information exists concerning the Jews in 


Damascus during the following centuries. 'The few 
data are given by travelers who visited the place. 


In 1198 Abraham ibn Ezra visited Damascus 
(though compare the note of Harkavy,* Hadashim 
gam Yeshanim," vii. 38). According to Edelmann 
(* Ginze Oxford," p. ix.), Judah ha-Levi composed 
his famous poem on Zion inthiscity; but Harkavy 
(Le. p. 95) has shown that “Al-Sham” here desig- 
nates Palestine and not Damascus. In 1267 Nah- 
munides visited Damascus and succeeded in leading 
a Jewish colony to Jerusalem. 

Benjamin of Tudela visited Damascus in 1170, 
while it was in the hands of the Seljukian prince 
Nur al-Din. He found there 3,000 Rabbinite Jews 
and 200 Karaites. Jewish studies flourished there 
much more than in Palestine; according to Bacher 
it is possible that during the twelfth century the 
seat of the Palestinian academy was transferred to 
the city. The 
principal rabbis 
of the city were: 
Rabbi Ezra and 
his brother Sar 
Shalom, presi- 
dent of the tri- 
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century. At least he mentions the city in the cele- 
brated forty-sixth “ Makamah.” 


Toward the end of the thirteenth century Jesse 
b. Hezekiah, a man full of energy, arose in Damas- 


cus. He was recognized by Sultan Kelaün of Egypt 
as prince and exilarch, and in 1289 and in June, 1290, 
in conjunction with his twelve colleagues, he put the 
anti-Maimonists under the ban (Grütz, * Gesch." vii. 
186-195). 

The letters of the rabbisof Damascus and of Acre 
have been collected in the * Minhat-Kena'ot" (a 
compilation made by Abba Mari, grandson of Don 
Astruc of Lunel). No data are available for the 
fourteenth century. Estori Farhi (1813) contents 
himself with the mere mention of Damascene Jews 
journeying to Jerusalem (Zunz, “G. S." ii. 269). A 
manuscript of David Kimhi on Ezekiel was written 
by Nathan of Narbonne and collated with the origi- 
nal by R. Hiyya in Damascus, Ab 18, 1875 (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. 
Bodl Hebr., 
MSS." No. 316). 
The Jewish com- 
munity of Da- 
mascus  contin- 
ued its existence 
under the sultans 
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10,000 Jews, 
who have a 
prince. The 
head of their 
academy is Rabbi Ezra, who is full of the knowl- 
edge of the Law; for Rabbi Samuel, the head of the 
Academy of Babylon, ordained him” (ed. Benisch, 
p.953) It was a Damascus rabbi, Judah b. Josiah, 
who, toward the end of the twelfth century, was 

“nagid” in Egypt (Sambari, in “Med. Jew. Chron.” 
i. 188). Ata later period another nagid, David b. 
Joshua, also came from Damascus (Griitz, 5 Gesch." 
ix., note i.). 

In 1910 a French Jew, Samuel b. Simson, visited 
the city. He speaks of the beautiful synagogue 
Situated outside the city (Jobar) and said to have 
been constructed by Elisha (see below; compare 

“Ozar Tob," 1878, p. 88; Carmoly, 

Twelfth “Itineraires,” p. 186). 

to the Under Saladin the city again en- 

Fifteenth joyed considerable importance; but 

Century. upon his death the disturbances be- 

gan anew, until in 1516 the city fell 
into the hands of the Turks, since which time it has 
declined to the rank of a provincial town. 

It seems probable that Al-Harizi also visited Da- 
Mascus during the first decade of the thirteenth 
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Plan of the Modern City of Damascus. 
(After Baedeker, ** Palestine and Syria.’’) 


refugees of Spain 
established 
themselves 
among their co- 
religionists in 
that city in 1492, 
constructing 
a synagogue 
which they called 
“Khata’ib.” 
The anonymous 
author of the * Yihus ha-Abot” (1537; published 
by Uri b. Simeon in 1564) also speaks of the 
beauties of Damascus; and of the synagogue at 
Jobar, *half of which was constructed by Elisha, 
half by Eleazar b. ‘Arak ? (Carmoly, l.e. p. 497; com- 
pare similar accounts by Raphael of Troyes and 
Azulai, čb. p. 487). 

Elijah of Ferrara (1488) had come to Jerusalem 
and had a certain jurisdiction in rabbinical matters 
over Damascusas well. Hespeaksof a great plague 
which devastated Egypt, Syria, and Jerusalem; but 
he does not say in how far the Jews of the first- 
named city suffered (Carmoly, e. p. 333). Mena- 
hem Hayyim of Volterra visited Damascus in 1481, 
and found 450 Jewish families, “all rich, honored, 
and merchants." The head of the community 
was a certain R. Joseph, a physician (“ Jerusalem," 
i. 211). 

Obadiah of Bertinoro (1488) speaks in one of his 
letters of the riches of the Jews in Damascus, of the 
beautiful houses and gardens (ed. Neubauer, p. 380). 
A few years later (1495) an anonymous traveler 
speaks in like eulogistic terms (čb. p. 84). He lived 
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with a certain Moses Makran, and he relates that the 


‘Damascene Jews dealt in dress-goods or engaged in 


some handicraft. They lent money to the Venetians 
at 24 per cent, interest. 

An anonymous Jewish traveler (see “ Shibhe Yeru- 
shalayim,”51b; and Graetz, “ Hist.” Hebrew transl., 


vii. 27) who arrived a few years after the Spanish im- 


migration, found at Damascus 900 Jewish house- 
holds; also a Karaite community whose members 
called themselves * Muallim-Sadakah "; and a more 
important Rabbinite community, composed of three 
groups and possessing three beautiful synagogues. 
One of these belonged to the Sephardim; another, to 
the Moriscos (Moorish Jews) or natives; and the third, 
to the Sicilians. In each synagogue there was a 
preacher, who read the works of Maimonides to the 
pious every day after the prayer. The preacher of 
the Sephardim was Ishak Mas'ud, that of the na- 
tives Shem-Tob al-Furani, and that of the Sicilians 
Isaac Haber. 
There were also 
two small 
schools for 
young students 
of the Talmud, 
containing re- 
spectively thir- 
ty and forty pu- 
pils. 

Sixty Jewish 
families were 
living in the vil- 
lage of Jobar, 
one mile from 
Damascus, who 
had a very beau- 
tiful synagogue. 
“I have never 
seen anything 
likeit,” says the 
author; “it is 
supported by 
thirteen col- 
umns. Tradi- 
tion says that it dates from the time of the prophet 
Elisha, and that he here anointed King Hazael [see 
also Sambari in Neubauer, “Med. Jew. Chron.” i. 
152]. R. Eleazar ben ‘Arak [tannaite of the first 
century] repaired this synagogue.” In order to in- 
dicate, finally, that the city was even then under 
the Ottoman rule, the narrator adds that the people 
of Damascus had just received a governor (* na'ib ”) 
from Constantinople. 

The * Chronicle " of Joseph Sambari (finished 1672) 
contains the names of a number of rabbis of note 
who lived here during the sixteenth century. He 

says that the Jewish community lived 

In the chiefly in Jobar, and he knows of 

Sixteenth the synagogue of Elisha and the 

Century. cave of Elijah the Tishbite. At the 

head of the community was a certain 
Abu Hasirah (so-called from a peculiar kind of 
headdress which he wore), who was followed by 
*Abd Allah ibn Nasir. Of the rabbis of Damascus 
proper he mentions Joseph Hayyat; Samuel Aripol, 
author of “ Mizmor le-Todah ?; Samuel ibn ‘Imran; 


Interior of a Damascus Synagogue. 
(After a photograph.) 
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Joseph al-Sa’ih; Moses Najjarah, author of “ Le- 
kah Tob”; Hayyim Alshaich; Joseph Matalon; 
Abraham Galante (* Med. Jew. Chron." i. 152). In 
this home of learning there was also a model-codex 
of the Bible called " Al-Taj" (the Crown; čb. p. 
119), In 1547 Pierre Belon visited Damascus in 
the train of the French ambassador M. de Fumel. 
He speaks of the large number of Jews there; 
but makes the singular confusion of placing in 
this city the events connected with the famous 
Ahmad Shaitan of Egypt (“Revue Etudes Juives,” 
xxvii. 129). 

Among the spiritual leaders of Damascus in the 
sixteenth century may be mentioned: Jacob Berab, 
who, in the interval between his sojourns in Egypt 
and at Safed, lived there for some years (c. 1084) ; Hay- 
yim Vital the Calabrian (1526-1608), for many years 
chief rabbi of Damascus, and the author of various 
cabalistic works, including * Ez-Hay yim"; Samuel 
ben David the 
Karaite (not 
“Jemsel,” as 
Carmoly, * Itine- 
raires,” p. O11, 
has it), who vis- 
ited Damascus in 
1641, mentions 
the circumstance 
that the Kara- 
ites there do not 
read the Ilafta- 
: ES es rah after the 
ES: NE S i| Pentateuch sec- 
N Wi tion (č. p. 526; 

but see Zunz, 
“ Ritus,” p. 56). 
Moses Nagara, 
his son, the poet 
Israel Nagara; 
and Moses Ga- 
lante (died in 
1608), the son of 
Mordecai Ga- 
. lante, were also 
among the prominent men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The most celebrated rabbis of the seven- 
teenth century were Josiah Pinto, a pupil of 
Jacob Abulafia, and author of the “ Kesef-Nibhar" 
(“Med. Jew. Chron.” i. 158; “Kore ha-Dorot,” 
49b), and his son-in-law, Samuel Vital, who trans- 
cribed and circulated a large number of his fa- 
ther’s cabalistic manuscripts. During the eighteenth 
century nothing important is known of the com- 
munity. 

Some information is obtainable from travelers who 
visited Dainascus during the nineteenth century. 

Alfred von Kremer, in * Mittel-Syrien 

In the und Damaskus” (1853), states that in 

Nineteenth the municipal government of the city 

Century. two Christiansand one Jew had places; 
the number of Jews was 4,000, only 

1.000 of whom, however, paid the poll-tax ; the last 
Karaite had died there some fifty years previously, 
the Karaite synagogue being then sold to the Greeks, 
who turned it into a church (“ Monatsschrift,? iii, 75). 
Benjamin II. gives the same number of inhabitants. 
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He describes the synagogue at Jobar (to the north- 
east of the city) thus: 


“The structure of this ancient building reminds one of the 
Mosque Moawiah; the interior is supported by 18 marble pil- 
Jars, six on the right and seven on the left side, and is every- 
where inlaid with marble. There is only one portal by which 
to enter. Under the holy shrine... isa grotto ... the de- 
«eant to which is by a flight of about 20 steps. According to 
the Jews, the Prophet Elisha is said to have found in this grotto 
a place of refuge. . . . At the entrance of the synagogue, 
toward the middle of the wall to the right, is an irregularly 
formed stone, on which can be observed the traces of several 
steps. Tradition asserts that upon this step sat King Hazael 
when the Prophet Elisha anointed him king" ('' Eight Years 
in Asia and Africa," pp. 41 ef seq.). 


Damascus 


was appointed by an imperial decree in 1888 (still in 
office in 1901). 

During the nineteenth century the Jewsof Damas- 
cus were several times made the victims of calum- 
nies, the gravest being those of 1840 and 1860, in the 
reign of the sultan ‘Abd al-Majid. That of 1840, 
commonly known as the Damascus AFFAIR, was an 
aceusation of ritual murder brought against the 
Jews in connection with the death of Father Thomas. 
The second accusation brought against the Jews, in 
1860, was that of having taken part in the massacre 
of the Christian Maronites by the Druses and the 
Mohammedans. Five hundred of the last named, 


COURT-YARD OF A JEWISH RESIDENCE AT DAMASCUS. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


Benjamin II. also speaks of valuable copies of 
parts of the Bible to be found in Damascus; though 
the dates he gives (581 and 989) are unreliable. 
Neubauer mentions a copy of the Bible which be- 
longed to Elisha ben Abraham b. Benvenisti, called 
" Crescas," and which was finished in 1382 (* Med. 
Jew, Chron.” i. 21). 

Damascus has had eight chief rabbis during the 
last hundred years, namely: (1) Joseph David Abu- 
latia (1809-16). (2) Jacob Antebi (1816-1833). (3) 
Jacob Perez (1833-48). (4) Aaron Bagdadi (1848-66). 
(During the next two years the office of chief rabbi 
Was vacant, owing to internal quarrels.) (5) Hay- 
yim Kimhi of Constantinople (1868-72). (6) Mer- 
cado Kilhi of Nish (1879-76). (7) Isaac Abulafia 
(1376-88). (8)Solomon Eliezer Alfandari, commonly 
called * Mercado Alfandari" of Constantinople, who 


who had been involved in theaffair, were hanged by 
the grand vizier Fuad Pasha. Two hundred Jews 
were awaiting the same fate, in spite of their inno- 
cence, and the whole Jewish community had been 
fined 4,000,000 piasters. The condemned Jews were 
saved only by the official intervention of Fuad Pasha 
himself; that of the Prussian consul, Dr. Wetzstein ; 
of Sir Moses Montefiore of London, and of the bank- 
ers Abraham Camondo of Constantinople and She- 
maya Angel of Damascus. From that time even 
down to the present day, blood accusations have 
several times been brought against the Jews; these, 
however, have never provoked any great excite- 
ment. 

The present Jewish community of Damascus num- 
bers 11,000 (though in 1894 Socin-Benzinger, in Bae- 
deker’s “Palestine,” 2d ed., estimated their num- 
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ber as 6,820) persons in a total population of 
160,000 inhabitants. It has eight synagogues, be- 
sides the ancient one of Jobar; several 

Situation of them, according to local traditions, 
in 1901. date fromthe sixteenth century. The 
entire administration of the commu- 

nity is concentrated in the hands of the chief rabbi, 
his secretary, and some rabbis. Twice a year, at 

Passover and at Sukkot, all the families are taxed 

by the chief rabbi in proportion to their means, and 

the revenues are collected accordingly. This sum is 
used to defray the salaries of the chief rabbi, the 
rabbis who study the Talmud at the yeshibah, and 
the slaughterers at the butcher-shops; also to re- 
lieve the poor of the community. The chief rabbi 
(“hakam bashi”) represents the community in af- 
fairs with the government. There is alsoa spiritual 
chief to decide in religious questions, the incumbent 
iu 1901 being Isaac Abulafia. On the peculiarities 
of the ritual, which Damascus has in common 
with other Syrian communities, see Zunz, “ Ritus,” 

pp. 95, 56. 

There are four Jewish benevolent societies in Da- 
maseus: (1) * Ahe-Ezer " (mutual help), distributing 
money and food to the needy Jews of the city ; (2) 
“Yishma‘ Yisrael,” furnishing dowries for poor 
young girls; (3) “ Bikkur Holim,” for relief of the 
sick poor; (4) the Ladies' Society, helping indigent 
families and women in childbirth. 

The majority of the Jewish population are en- 
gaged as engravers on copper and wood, or as weav- 
ers, carpenters, and smiths, There are a few bank- 
ers and some small merchants. Four or five Jews 
are employed in the government offices, among them 
being Jacob Ades Effendi, inspector-general of real 
estate on the civil list in the vilayet of Damascus. 
But the mass of the population lives in misery. The 
members of the rabbinate, who form a kind of cor- 
poration, study in the yeshibot or in libraries belong- 
ing to pious families. Isaac Abulafia, the spiritual 
leader, is the only rabbinical author of the present 
time. Of the eight works which he has written, five 
are entitled “Pene-Yizhak”; one, * Leb-Nishbar” ; 
and twoare collections of discourses. Some of these 
books are still in manuscript. 

Aside from the synagogues mentioned above, 
there is a yeshibah containing many books and an 
ancient genizah. In 1880 the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle founded à boys' school (which in 1899 had 
229 pupils on its roll), and in 1888 a school for girls 
(298 on the roll in 1899). Two of the most impor- 
tant Talmud Torahs are now under the supervision 
of the Alliance: in 1899 they had 419 on their rolls. 
The Anglo-Jewish Association also contributes to 
ihe support of all these schools. 

In 1902 a dispensary forthe Jews was opened in 
Damascus by Edward D. Stern of London (*Jew. 
Chron." Jan. 2, 1908, p. 24). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: NOldeke. in Schenkels Bibellexicon, s.v.; 
Robinson, Neuere Biblische Forschungen, pp. 018 et seq.; 
Porter, Five Y ears in Damascus, 1855; Baedeker, Palästina 
und Syrien, pp. 329 et sey.; Kremer, Topographie von 
Damaskus, in Schriften der Wiener Akademie, Phil.- 
Hist. Classe, v., vi.; Sehürer, Geschichte des Jüdischen 
Volkes, iii. 117 et seq. 
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DAMASCUS AFFAIR: Accusation of ritual 
murder brought against the Jews of Damascus in 


1840. At that time Damascus, together with Syr- 
ia, belonged to Mohammed Ali, pasha of Egypt, - 
who had revolted against the authority of his suze- 
rain, the sultan Mahmud of Constantinople. The 
governor of Damascus was an Egyptian Arab, Sherif 
Pasha by name. 

On Feb. 5, 1840, Father Thomas, originally from 
Sardinia, and the superior of a Franciscan convent 
at Damascus, disappeared with his servant. This 
monk, who practised medicine, was very well known 
in the Jewish and Mohammedan quarters, as well 
as among the Christians. Some days previous he 
had had a dispute with a Turkish muletecr, who 
had heard him blaspheme Mohammed, whereupon 
the Turk is reported to have said: *'That dog of à 
Christian shall die by my hand.” Upon Thomas’ 
disappearance the French consul at Damascus, Ratti 
Menton, who was an enemy to the Jews, following 
the advice of certain monks, instituted investiga- 
tions in the Jewish quarter; and the governor, 
Sherif Pasha, pretending to act merely in accordance 
with the friendly relations existing between the 
governments of Louis Philippe and Mohammed Ali, 
aided the French consul in a culpable way. <A con- 
fession was extorted by torture from a Jewish bar- 
ber named Negrin, and eight of the most notable 
Jews, among them Joseph Lafiado, Moses Abulafia, 
and Farhi, were imprisoned and tortured. Their 
teeth and beards were pulled out, they were burned, 
and finally tempted with gold, to persuade them to 
confess an imaginary crime.  Laiado, a feeble old 
man, died under this treatment. Moses Abulafia be- 
came a Mohammedan in order to escape the torture. 
In spite of the stoic courage displayed by the suf- 
ferers, Sherif Pasha and Ratti Menton agreed on the 
guilt of the accused in view of the words resem- 
bling a confession that had escaped them in their 
agony. While Ratti Menton published libels against 
the Jewsin French and in Arabic, Sherif Pasha wrote 
to his master, Mohammed Ali, demanding authori- 
zation to execute the murderers of Father Thomas. 
In the mean time the populace fell upon the syna- 
gogue in the suburb of Jobar, pillaged it, and de- 
stroyed the scrolls of the Law. 

The Jewish communities of Europe were appealed 
to, and public meetings were held in London, Paris, 
and even New York and Philadelphia. Especially 
important was a meeting called by the lord mayor 
of London at the Mansion House, London, July 5, 
1840. Asa result the lawyer Isaac Crémieux and 
the Orieutalist Solomon Munk from France, and Sir 
Moses Montefiore from England were sent as me- 


diators to Alexandria to plead with the khedive. 
They arrivcd av Alexandria Aug. 4,and after repeatca 


interviews with Mohammed Ali, obtained from 
him, on Aug. 28, the unconditional release and rec- 
ognition of the innocence of the nine prisoners who 
still remained alive of the thirteen imprisoned. 
They then went to Constantinople, and obtained 
from the sultan Majid a firman declaring the accu- 
sation of ritual murder to be absurd (see BLOOD 
AccUsATION) The Austrian consul at Damascus, 
Merlatto, and the Austrian consul-general at Alex- 
andria defended the rights of the Jews during all 
the incidents arising in this celebrated case. It was 
in part the Damascus affair which suggested to 
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come French Jews later the idea of founding the 

Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. G. Lowenstein, Damassia, 1840; Stimmen 
Bertihmter Christen, 1841; Persecution Contre les Juifs de 
Damas, Paris, 1840; D. Salomons, An Account of the Re- 
cent Persecution of the Jews at Damascus, London, 1840; 
Persecution of the Jews in the East, Philadelphia, 1840; 
Jost, Gesch. der Israeliten, xi. 845-881; Copies of Letters 
Received from Sir Moses Montefiore, 3 issues, 1840; Graetz, 
History of the Jews, v. 682-661. 

D. M. Fr. 


DAMIANI, PETER: Italian prelate; born at 
Ravenna 1007; died at Faenza 1072. About 1035 he 
entered the convent of Fonte À vellana near Gubbio, 
of which he became abbot. Together with Hilde- 
brand, subsequently Pope Gregory VII., and Abbot 
Desiderius of Monte Casino, Damiani belonged to 
the most zealous champions of Church reform. In 
1057 he was appointed Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia. 
At the instance of an Egyptian ecclesiastic, Hones- 
tus, he wrote two small controversial pamphlets to 
serve as a guide in religious disputations against the 
Jews, although he himself had no taste for such 
polemies. 

In the first of these pamphlets, “ Antilogus Contra 
Judaeos," he sought, by means of numerous passages 
from the Old Testament, such as those relating to 
the Creation, the building of the Tower of Babel, 
the triple priestly benediction, the thrice-repeated 
“Holy,” and the Messianic passages, to prove the 
Christian doctrines of the Trinity, the Messiah, and 
the divine sonship of Jesus. In the second, enti- 
tled * Dialogus Inter Judeeum Requirentem et Chris- 
tianum e Contrario Respondentem," he endeavored 
to refute—by claiming that allof the laws referred 
to are to be interpreted spiritually—the objection 
raised by the Jews thatthe Christians fail to observe 
the ceremonial law, although Jesus declared that 
he came to fulfil that law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Petri Damiani, Opera, in Migne’s Patro- 
logia, second series, 1853; cxlv., Neukirch, Das Leben des 
Petrus Damiani; Kleinermanns, Der Heilige Petrus Da- 
miami; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 
i. 267 et seq. 

G. H. V. 


DAMPIERRE (Hebr. 35S, N'534, OF NTD): 
Village of Champagne, in the department of the 
Aube, France; not to be confounded with “ Dom- 
paire," Vosges, asis sometimes done (Zunz, “ Z.G.” p. 
33, and Renan-Neubauer, “ Les Rabbins Français,” p. 
444). In the Middle Ages there was a somewhat 
important Jewish community in this village. King 
Philippe-Auguste, after an agreement with the 
Countess of Champagne, and Gui, Seigneur of Dam- 
pierre, in 1206, ordered the Jews to affix a special 


seal to the documents recording their loans, and for- 
bade them to lend money on holy vessels or on the 
lands of the Church. During the years 1212, 1220, 
and 1225 the Jews had among their debtors the seig- 
neurs of Dampierre and the abbey of Saint-Loup of 
Troyes. l 

Rabbis: (1) Isaac ben Samuel the Elder, abbrevi- 
ated ~, surnamed “the Saint” (1120-95); (2) his 
son Elhanan, martyred in 1184; (8) Joseph ben Sim- 
eon; (4) Isaac ben Abraham, abbreviated NI'S or 
NaN‘, called sometimes * Isaac the Younger " to dis- 
tinguish him from Isaac ben Samuel; (5) Isaac ha- 
Laban ben Jacob. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Brussel, Usage Général des Fiefs, vol. i.. book 
2% ch. 89; compare Rev. Et. Juives, ii. 247, iv. 213; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 160. 


G. S. K. 


DAMROSCH, LEOPOLD: German-American 
violinist and conductor; bornat Posen, Prussia, Oct. 
22, 1882; died in New York Feb. 15, 1885. He 
commenced to learn the violin at the age of nine, but 
owing to his parents’ opposition, who wished him to 
study medicine, he was compelled to study in the 
house of friends. In 1851 he entered Berlin Univer- 
sity, where he studied medicine, and was graduated 
with high honors three years later. He then returned 
to Posen,and soon forsook medicine in order to devote 
himself entirely to music. In 1856 he appeared at 
Magdeburg as a violin virtuoso, and afterward made 
a tour of the chief cities of Europe. He was one of 
the famous band who sat under Liszt at Weimar. 
Liszt made him solo violinist in the ducal orchestra, 
and dedicated * Tasso ” to him, a distinction conferred 
only upon two other musicians, Wagner and Berlioz. 

In 1858 Damrosch married Helene von Heimburg, 
asingerof talent. Henow became director of music 
at the Stadttheaterin Posen, where he remained until 
1866, when he accepted the position of director of 
the Philharmonic Concerts at Breslau. Here he or- 
ganized a symphony society with an orchestra of 
eighty members. The society gave twelve annual 
concerts, and many eminent artists appeared among 
the performers, Damrosch also established a choral 
society, and gave recitals as a soloist. 

In 1871 Damrosch was invited by the New York 
Arion Society to become its conductor. He went 
to America and soon became very successful both as 
a violinist and as conductor of his own compositions. 
In 1878 he organized a musical choir. Morris Reno 
and some twelve other lovers of music met at Dam- 
rosch’s house and formally pledged themselves to 
become musical missionaries. Trinity Chapel was 
secured for a study-room, and on Dec. 3, 1878, was 
given the first concert of the Oratorio Society, with 
choir numbering 50 to 60. By the following May 
the society was able to produce Handel’s oratorio 
“Samson ” at Steinway Hall. 

For five years Damrosch worked gratuitously for 
the Oratorio Society (at the time of his death it had 
a membership of 500, and ranked among the leading 
choruses of the world). In 1876 Damrosch became 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society, and in the fol- 
lowing year, yielding that place to Theodore Thomas, 
founded the Symphony Society of New York. In 
1880 he received the degree of doctor of music from 


Columbia College. The next year he planned the 
sgreat musical festival which was held at the Seventh 


Regiment Armory, with a chorus of 1,200 voices and 
an orchestra of 250 instruments. But his crowning 
suecess was in 1884, when he successfully estab- 
lished German opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. On the failure of that theater 
to secure an Italian troupe, he went to Germany, and 
in five weeks brought back a number of artists, who 
constituted the famous company which first estab- 
lished German operain America. Damrosch not only 
personally directed each opera, but at the same time 
continued his work as director of the Oratorio and 
Symphony societies. His health broke down under 


Dan 


the strain, and he died of pneumonia in the follow- 
ing year. l 
Damrosch was one of the great conductors of 
modern times, and no man, except possibly Theo- 
dore Thomas, contributed so largely to the cultiva- 
tion of good music in America. He wasa devotee 
of Wagner. His works include: seven cantatas; 
symphony in A; the music to Schiller’s “Joan of 
Are”; an opera, *Sulamith"; and many other 
pieces. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ritter, Musie in America, pp. 352, 950; Rie- 
mann, Musik-Lerikon, s.v.; Baker,z Biographical Dict. of 
Musicians, New York, 1900, s.v. 


A. V. E. 


DAN.—Biblical Data: 1. The name of Jacob's 
fifth son (Gen. xxx. 6), whose mother was Bilhah, 
Rachel’s handmaiden (/b xxx. 9, xxxv. 25). He 
was therefore & full brother of Naphtali (xxx. 8). 
Dan's name occurs also in Gen. xlix. 16 et seq. ; 
Judges xviii. 20; I Chron. ii. 2, and in all the pas- 
sages where his sons are mentioned (Gen. xlvi. 28 et 
Seq. ). 

2. *Dan" designates one of the twelve tribes of 
Israel, both in poetic (Deut. xxxiii. 22; Judges v. 
17) and in prose passages (Num. i. 12; ii. 25, 31; 

Deut. xxvii. 18; Judges xiii. 25, xviii. 
The Tribe. 12; Ezek. xlviii. 1, 82 et seg. ; I Chron. 

xxvii. 22; II Chron. ii. 18); but it 
generally occurs in combinations such as "the sons 
of Dan" (Num. i. 38. ii. 25, vii. 60, x. 25, xxvi. 
42; Josh. xix. 47), “the generations of Dan” (Num. 
xxvi. 42), “the tribe.of the sons of Dan” (Num. 
xxxiv. 22: Josh. xix. 40, 48), or, simply, “the tribe 
of Dan” (Ex. xxxi. 6, xxxv. 84, xxxviii. 28; Lev. 
xxiv., 11; Num. i. 39, xiii. 12; Josh. xxi 5, 28). 
The following are detached details from the history 
of the tribe given in the Old Testament. The artist 
Aholiab or Oholiab, who took part in the construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 6, xxxv. 34, 
xxxviii. 23), was a member of this tribe, as was also 
the mother of a man who blasphemed the name of 
Yuwu (Lev. xxiv. 11). At the time of Moses, Dan 
is represented as one of the larger tribes of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and as numbering 62,700 men of 
twenty years of age and upward (Num. i. 39, ii. 
26). Somewhat later, when the tribe of Benjamin, 
for instance, is reported as having only 35,400 
(Num. i. 97) or 45,600 men (čb. xxvi. 41), the num- 
ber in the tribe of Dan is given as 64,400 (20. xxvi. 
48). Its men able to bear arms were among the 
three tribes (Dan, Asher, and Naphtali) whose army 
in the wilderness of Sinai covered the northern 
flank (Num. ii. 25-81, x. 25-27). Ammiel, one of 
the twelve spies (čb. xiii. 12), belonged to Dan; 
and its prince was Bukki (206. xxxiv. 22). On en- 
tering Canaan the reprcsentatives of Dan, together 
with those of Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, and 
Naphtali, took their position on Ebal, the mount 
of the curse (Deut. xxvii. 13). In Moses’ blessing 
Dan is characterized as *a lion's whelp: he shall 
leap from Bashan” (čb. xxxiii. 22). The latter 
clause, however, does not fit Dan, since that tribe 
did not live in the well-known plain of Bashan east 
of the Jordan. . 

The land assigned to the tribe of Dan was in 
western Canaan, its several cities and boundaries 
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being enumerated in Josh. xix. 40-46. Noteworthy 
among the cities are Zorah, Eshtaol, Thimnathah or 
Timnah, Ajalon (near which was fought the famous 
battle described in Josh x. 12), and Ekron, which is 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions as 
The * Amkarruna.? On the north the ter- 
Territory. ritory of Dan ended opposite Joppa, 
the modern Jaffa. This territory, not 
very extensive originally, was soon diminished by 
its dangerous neighbors, the Philistines. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Danites had great dif- 
ficulty in conquering the country that had been as- 
signed to them (Josh. xix. 47; Judges xviii. 1) 
Accordingly, they sent a deputation to find a dis- 
trict suitable for the reception of a part of the tribe. 
This was found in the vicinity of the city of Laish 
(Judges xviii. 7-27; see below, 3). Another indica- 
tion that the tribe of Dan was harassed is found in 
the sentence ^Why did Dan remain in ships?" 
(Judges v. 17). "This probably had reference to the 
fact that members of the tribe of Dan had enlisted 
on the ships of the Phenicians (see Budde, “ Kurzer 
Handcommentar,” 1897, and Nowack, * Handcom- 
mentar,” 1900). 

'The distress of Dan increased when, toward the 
end of the period of the Israclitish judges, the Phi- 
listines, receiving reenforcements from their former 
home (Guthe, * Gesch. des Volkes Israel," 1899, p. 
65), endeavored to invade the middle territories of 
Canaan (Josephus, “Ant.” v. 8, $ 1). Then help 
arose for Dan in the person of the hero Samson 
(Judges xiii. 2-xvi. 91), whose work was brilliantly 
continued by Samuel (I Sam. vii. 11), and then by 
Davidandother kings. This explains why the tribe 
of Dan is mentioned in the accounts of David 
(I Chron. xxvii. 22) and Solomon (IT Chron. ii. 13), 
and in later times (Ezek. xlviii. 1, 2, 82). 

3. The later designation for the Canaanite city 
Laish (Judges xviii. 7, 14, 27, 29) or Leshem (Josh. 
xix. 47), the latter name being probably derived 
from “Lesham.” The city lay in a deep valley near 
Beth-rehob (Judges xviii. 28), on the northern fron- 
tier of Palestine, at the place where “men come to 
Hamath? (Num. xiii. 21). According to Josephus 
(* Ant." v. 8, 8 1), it was not far from the sources 
of the lesser Jordan, and, according to the “ Ono- 
mastica Sacra" (s.v. “Dan”), three or four Roman 
miles from Paneas. In the Book of Enoch (xiii. 7) 
it is said that * Dan lay south of the western side of 
Mt. Hermon." Originally inhabited by Canaanites, 
it was captured by a part of the tribe of Dan, whose 
territory in south western Palestine was invaded by 
the Philistines (Josh. xix. 47; Judges xviii. 1 et seg.), 
and who named it after their tribal ancestor (Josh. 
xix. 47). The mention of the name of Dan asearly 
as the time of Abraham and Moses (Gen. xiv.14; Deut. 
xxxiv. 1) is therefore anticipated by the later chron- 
icler (compare “Beth-el” in Gen. xii. 8 and xxviii. 
19). Consequently there is no reason to assume, from 
Gen. xiv. 14 and Deut, xxxiv. 1, the existence of 
another city of Dan. 

The place seems to be identical with Dan-jaan 
(II Sam. xxiv. 6), which was situated east of the Lake 
of Gennesaret toward Sidon; and as this was the 
route on which Laish-Dan lay (Judges xviii. 7, 29), 
it is probable that “Dan-jaan” is a corruption of 
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* Dan-jaar? (Dan in the wood), and that this was 
merely an occasional designation of the city of 
Dan. 

Tho place is often mentioned in the phrases " from 
Dan even to Beer-sheba " (Judges xx. 1; I Sam. iii. 
20; II Sam. iii. 10; xvii. 11; xxiv. 2, 15; I Kings iv. 
25; Amos viii. 14) and “from Beer-sheba even to 
Dan” (I Chron. xxi. 2; II Chron. xxx. 5); while in 
Jer. iv. 15 and viii. 16 it is mentioned as a northern 
frontier town of Palestine. 

Dan is also referred to in connection with the 
ritual; for, according to Judges xviii. 31, a graven 
image stood there up to the time of the destruction 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh, which sanctuary is men- 
tioned for thelast timein I Sam. iv. 12. Jeroboam I. 
set up at Dan one of the two golden calves which 
he intended as symbols for Yuwu (I Kings xii. 29). 
Many persons of the northern tribes of Israel, there- 
fore, made pilgrimages to Dan (Amos viii. 14; 
II Kings x.29); but the city soon fell into the hands 
of Israc’s northern enemies (I Kings xv. 20; 
JI Chron. xvi. 4). 

A hill near the valley in which lay the ancient city 
of Dan is to-day called * Tall al-Kadi ”—7.e., “ Hill of 
the Judge”—the name being, perhaps, a reminiscence 
of the name Dan = “ judge." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, i. 124, 146; 
Cornill. Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 1898, p. 32; Guthe, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, 1899, pp. 5 et seg.: Winckler, Gesch. Isr. 
in Einzeldarstellungen, 1900, ii. 63 et seg.: Holzinger on 
Gen. xxx. 24, in Kurzer Handcommentar, 1898: Gunkel on 
Gen. xxix. 23, in Handcommentar, 1901 ; Cheyne, in Encyc. 
Bibl. s.v. Dan; Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palüstinas, 
1896, § 124. 

E. G. H. E. K. 


— —In Rabbinical and Hellenistic Literature: 
Dan plays a peculiar róle in rabbinical tradition. 
Owing to the fact that his name, as the name of a 
tribe, is connected with the blasphemer (Lev. xxiv. 
1D, and with the idolatry of northern Israel (Judges 
xviii. 30; I Kings xii. 29; Amos viii, 14), while Sam- 
son, the judge or the tribe of Dan, proved faithless 
to his nazirate (Judges xiii. 2), Dan came to be 
regarded as the black sheep of the house of Jacob. 
His hatred of Joseph, because he brought to his 
father evil reports against the sons of Bilhah and 
Zilpah, induced him to plot against Joseph's life, and 
he advised the brothers to deceive their father by 
telling that they had found the coat of Joseph dipped 
in blood (Test. Patr., Zebulon, 4; Dan, 1; Gad, 1). 
Dan and Gad were in league with the crown prince 
of Egypt against Joseph and Asenath (see ASENATH, 
PRAYER OF). 

As early as the days of Moses the tribe of Dan 
worshiped idols, wherefore the pillar of cloud failed 
to protect it, and consequently Amalek smote Dan, 
who was the “hindmost” and “feeble” because “he 
feared not God? (Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxv. 18; 
Pesik, iii, 97b; Pesik. R. xii.; Tan., Ki Teze). Be- 
ing *the rearward of all the camps" (Num. x. 25), 
Dan fell a victim te “the fire that devoured the ut- 
termost part of the camp because of the idol which 
provoked the anger of the Lord” (Targ. Yer. to 
Num. xi. 1, Hebr.). It wasalso Dan’sidolatry which 
induced Balaam to order altar and sacrifices for 
the defeat of Israel (Targ. Yer. to Num. xxii. 41, 
xxiii. 1). Dan’s idolatry restrained Abraham in his 
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march against the Babylonian kings (Gen. xiv. 15; 
Gen. R. xliii.) and appalled Moses in his vision of the 
future (Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxiv. 1; Sifre, Debarim, 
857) The children of Dan taught their sons the 
idolatrous Amorite practises contained in the books 
hidden under Mount Abarim (Gaster, “Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel," 1899, p. 167). 

Jacob's blessing of Dan, in which he is compared 
to a serpent (Gen. xlix. 16-18), is referred to Samson 
(Gen. R. xeviii.), and the serpent is said to have 
been made the emblem of the tribe on its standard 
(Num. R. ii.). 

But Dan became the very type of evil-doing. He 
was placed to the north (Num. ii. 25), this being the 

region of darkness and evil (Jer. i. 14), 
Dan, Type because of his idolatry which wrapped 
of the world in darkness (Num. R. ii.). 
Antichrist. Still further goes a tradition which 
identifies the serpent and the lion (Gen. 
xlix. 17 and Deut. xxxiii. 22) with BELIAL (see the lit- 
erature in Bousset’s “ Antichrist,” 1895, pp. 87, 118). 
Irenæus (^ Adversus Heereses,” v. 302), Hippolytus 
(* De Christo et Antichristo," pp. 14, 15), and other 
Church fathers have a tradition, which can not but 
beof Jewish origin, that the ANTICHRIST comes from 
the tribe of Dan, and base it upon Jer. viii. 16: 
“The snorting of his [the enemy's] horses was heard 
from Dan"—a verse referred also in Gen. R. xliii. 
to Dan's idolatry. Irenæus remarks that Dan is, in 
view of this tradition, not in the Apocalypse (Rev. 
vii. 5-7) among the 144,000 saved ones of the twelve 
tribes. Nor is the omission of Dan in I Chron. iv. 
et seg. unintentional. Bousset, who has a special 
chapter devoted to the Dan Antichrist legend (/.c. 
pp. 112-115), believes that the connection of Dan 
with Belial in Test. Patr., Dan, 5 points to the 
same tradition. This seems to find corroboration in 
Tare. Yer. to Deut, xxxiv. 3, where the war against 
Ahriman (pip N) and Gog or Magog in the vision 
of Moses seems to refer to Dan, 1 (compare Sifre, l.c. 
to INNA nn; see also Dax, in TEN TRIBES, THE 
Lost.) K. 
— Critical View: Kuenen (“Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift," v. 291) and others after him, such as Cheyne 
(* Encyc. Bibl." s.z.), have argued that “Dan” is the 
title of a deity. In the etymology adduced in the 
explanatory remarks attributed to Rachel (Gen. 
xxx. 6) nothing is said about the character of the 
child. The judgment referred to is by God, and is 
passed upon Rachel. The reference to the name 
* Daniel" and to the cuneiform name of a king, 
* Ashur-dan," in support of the critical view has 
not been regarded by conservative scholars as suffi- 
cient to prove the contention in issue. Still, the 
analogy withother names, both tribal (GAD) &nd per- 
sonal, is strongly in favor of the views advanced by 
Kuenen and his successors. “Daniel,” in all proba- 
bility, means * Danis El" (compare “ Eliyahu ") and 
not “God is my judge”; and * Ashur-dan ? is also à 
combination of two names of deities. 

The personal existence of a son of Jacob bearing 
the name “Dan” has also been denied by modern 
scholars, This is in accord with the general doubt 
cast on the patriarchal biographies and genealogies. 
It is contended that no clan or tribe ever sprang 
from one ancestor. While among the tribes one of 
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the name of Dan may have existed, the designation 
is that of an eponym, assumed after the tribe had 
come to reflect upon its own origin and its relations 
to other tribes (Cornill, “ History of Israel, ” p. 33; 
Stade, * Gesch. des Volkes Israel," i. 194, 146; Guthe, 
“ Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” pp. 5 et seg. ; Holzin ger, 
" Kurzer Handcommentar," on Gen. xxx. 24: Gun- 
kel, ^ Handcommentar,” on Gen. xxix. 35; Cheyne, 
in “Encyc. Bibl.” cols. 992 et seq.). 

The assumption that Dan was the son of Rachel's 
handmaid, Bilhah, whose other son was Naphtali, 
signifies, according to the modern view of the ideas 
underlying such genealogies, that the tribe of Dan 
recognized a closer geographical or historical connec- 
tion with that of Naphtali, in common with which 
it was regarded, or regarded itself, as somehow in 
a position subordinate to the tribes that traced their 
descent directly through Rachel from Jacob. The 
universal applicability of this principle has been 
doubted by König (“Bibelkritisches,” 1902). In 
the case of Dan, tradition furnishes only scant ma- 
terial by which to test the theory. Yet, as the gene- 
alogies and biographies of other tribal eponyms ap- 
pear to justify the general principle, there is no 
reason, from the point of view of the critical school, 
to question its applicability to Dan (see TRIBES, 
THE TWELVE). E. G. H. 


DAN ASHKENAZI: German Talmudist and 
exegete; flourished in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. Dan, who was one of the most 
prominent Talmudists of Germany and the teacher 
of Mordecai ben Hillel, emigrated to Spain toward 
the end of the thirteenth century, probably in con- 
sequence of the cruel persecutions to which the 
Jews of Germany were subjected at that time, when 
many were driven to seek asylum in other countries. 

In Spain, where he was called * Ashkenazi ? (Ger- 
man), he met the foremost rabbinical authorities, 
who thought highly of him. Dan, however, was so 
imprudent as to give a letter of recommendation to 
a youth who pretended to be a prophet (compare 
ABRAHAM OF ÁVILA); and when the latter turned 
it to account, Solomon Adret cast scorn upon the 
German rabbi in his circular letter on the pseudo- 
prophet (Adret's Responsa, No. 548). Even before 
this occurrence the relations between these two mon 
do not seem to have been very friendly, since Dan 
declared at Saragossa that, from the strict point 
of view of the Halakah, there could be no objection 
to the slaughtering of animals by Christians, as the 
reason given in the Talmud for forbidding the 
slaughtering of animals by pagans did not apply to 
Christians; for the pagan regarded the slau ghteriug 
as a sacrifice to his idols, while the same could not be 
said of the Christians (b. No. 529; but Dan’s reasons 
are not clearly stated). 

Dan, who was a person of much individuality, 
was misunderstood by many, and acts were as- 
cribed to him which he certainly did not commit (42. 
No. 580). Adret's five responsa (Nos. 1229-1233) 
show that Dan was not a man to be overlooked; Ad- 
ret’s successor as rabbi of Barcelona, Nissim b. Reu- 
ben, also recognizes Dan’s scholarship (Responsa, 
No. 32; ed. Rome, p. 72). Yom-Tob b. Abraham of 
Seville (RITBA) calls Dan “our teacher” (20. ), 
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$e 
although this did not prevent him from writing a 
pamphlet against Dan regarding their dispute over ay 
important halakie question (RITBA to Yibum, 109), 

Dan wasalso very independent as an exegete; the 
fragments of his exegesis that have been preserved 
in manuscript, and also in the works of Dahya ben 
Asher and in the collection “Hadrat Zekenim ? 
(Leghorn, 1840), are highly interesting on account 
of their rationalism, which was not to be expected 
from one who had allowed himself to be misled by 
a false prophet. For instance, he interpreted qn, 
in Ex. xxiii. 20, as “messenger,” not * angel,” and 
supposed it to refer to Joshua. It is curious to note 
that in the collection of responsa * Besamim Rosh,” 
which Saul Berlin published as Asher b. Jehiel's 
work, the statement is made that Dan wrote his 
Tefillin in Aramaic (No. 24). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisracli: S. Eppenstein, in 
Rev. Et. Juives, xxxvii. 318; D. Kaufmann, R. Dan Aschke- 
nasi Eégéte, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxvi. 291-291; Perles, R. 
Salomo b. Abraham, pp. 9, 63; Kohn, Mordechai b. Hillel, 


pp. 87, 38. 
L. G. 


DAN-JAAN : If thereading is correct, the name 
of a city mentioned only once in the Bible (II Sam. 
Xxiv. 6). It was one of the places included in the 
route of Joab and his associates when they were sent 
out by David to number the people. Their route 
was eastward across the Jordan, northward throu gh 
the trans-Jordanic tribes, westward to Sidon, passin g 
Dan-jaan on the way, and southward as far as Beer- 
sheba. It is natural, then, to identify Dan, on the 
northern boundary of Israel, with Dan-jaan, al. 
though Conder, after Schultz, seeks to identify it 
with Danian near Achzib, For “Jaan” variousemen- 
dations have been proposed. Gesenius changes ty" 
into 3y* (“Dan of the wood”). Wellhausen and, 
following him, Budde, Kittel, and Driver read 
1220 j) (“and from Dan they went round”), Klo- 
stermann and Gritz change ty* into py (1jon), a city 
mentioned in connection with Dan in I Kings xv. 90. 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


DANCING.—Biblical Data: Rhythmical and 
measured stepping to the accompaniment of music, 
singing, or the beating of drums. This exercise, 
generally expressive of joy, is found among all 
primitive peoples. It was originally incident to 
religious worship, or to the martial demonstrations 
of a tribe. It may be inferred, therefore, that dan- 
cing of this character obtained also amon g the ancient 
Hebrews. Their cognates, the Bedouin Arabs, at the 
present time indulge in wild dances of this kind 
(Doughty, “ Arabia Deserta,” i. 31), and in the rites 
of the hadj old religious dances have been preserved 
(Wellhausen, * Reste Arabischen Heidentums,” ist 
ed., pp. 106, 165). 

That dancing among the Hebrews was chiefl y con- 
nected with demonstrations of joy is indicated by 
the use of the word pni = pny, usually connoting 

"playing," “sporting,” or “jesting” 

Ter- (I Sam. xviii. 7; II Sam. vi. 5, 21; 

minology. I Chron. xiii. 8, xv. 99; Jer. xxx. 19, 

xxxi 4: mpnwp Sina). That vio- 

lent motions of the feet, not a graceful gliding, char- 

acterized the dance appears from the verb "n. 

meaning originally “to leap like lambs,” used with 
the meaning of *to dance." 
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42375, in II Sam. vi. 14, 16, seems to indicate a 
round dance (compare I Chron. xv. 29), most likely 
the turning round and round upon the heels on one 
spot, as practised by the dervishes. The choric 
dance is denoted by SnD “bm, a derivative of On 
— “to writhe,” “to turn” (Lam. v. 15; Ps. xxx. 11, 
19; Cant. vii. 1; Ex. xv. 20, xxxii.19; I Sam. xviii. 
6 [Septuagint, “dancing women "], xxi.2, xxix. ð; 
Judges xi. 84, xxi. 21; Ps. Ixxxvii. 7) That the 
religious dance constituted the principal feature of 
every festivalis shown by the history of the word 
in “Z. D. M. G.” xli. 719; Driver's* Notes on the 
Books of Samuel,” p. 178; Wellhausen, “ Israeli- 
tische und Jüdische Geschichte," p. 101, Berlin, 1897; 
idem, * Reste Arabischen Heidentums,"/.c.). In the 
course of time it came to mean merely a festival, 
or one of the three pilgrim festivals, though its 
primitive connotation was a procession around the 
altar or shrine executed in a certain halting rhythm, 
whence the pilgrimage to Mecca, the hadj, has taken 
its name. The term * pesah " recalls the same facts. 
It indicates this “limping ” dance (see Toy in “ Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature and Exegesis,” xvi. 178 et 
seq.); whence, also, the jibe in I Kings xviii. 26: 
“Wow long will you dance at two ‘ thresholds’ " (Jas- 
trow’s emendation) These religious processional 
dances may have represented some mythological 
event, a swaying to and fro of contending par- 
ties (see Jacob’s experience in Gen. xxxii. 29: “he 
limps”). 

The Biblical books have undoubtedly preserved 
the memory of religious dances in connection with 

the making of the golden calf, and at 
Religious the Red Sea (Ex. xv. 20, xxxii. 19). 
Dances. The story of Jephthah's daughter 
(Judges xi. 84) illustrates this custom, 
and suggests that it was a part of à very ancient 
sacrificial cult. In I Sam. xviii 6, xxi. 11 women 
dance in honor of Saul and David. It seems that 
women were prominent in these choragic ceremo- 
nies. The “kedeshot” attached to every sanctuary 
may even have been professional dancers. Ps. 
exviii, 27 probably alludes to a procession of this 
kind in the puzzling phrase IN DN.  Post-exilic 
psalms evidence that processions of dancers to the 
sound of various musical instruments (flutes, trump- 
ets, timbrels, cymbals, drums) had a prominent 
share in religious celebrations (Ps. xxvi. 6, exlix. 8, 
cl. 4 [Ixviii. 25: S. B. O. T.]). The request which 
was addressed to Pharaoh by Moses (Ex. x. 9) in- 
dicates that such processions were an old-estab- 
lished custom. 

As do the dervishes even at the present day 
(Tristram, “Eastern Customs,” pp. 207-210), so did 
the Prophets resort to dancing as a means of work- 
ing themselves up to the proper nervous pitch 
(I Sam. x. 10, 11; xix. 20-94). Their resulting exal- 
tation proved contagious, as do, according to Lane, 
the mad contortions of the dancing dervishes to- 
day. 

Dancing marked also tribal and family festivals. 
At Shiloh an annual feast was celebrated at which 
the maidens indulged in dancing (Judges xxi. 21), 
and it is more than probable that Abel-meholah 
(“the dancing meadow ”) owes its name to a similar 
usage (I Kings xix. 16). For the times of the Tal- 


mud a kind of “marriage dance,” such as is found 
in many modern children’s plays, is remembered 
(Ta/an. iv. 8) as occurring on the Day 

Tribal of Atonement and on the fifteenth 
and Family day of Ab; and the theory that these 

Dances. “dances” aresurvivals of marriage by 

capture is not without reasonableness. 
The “torchlight procession ” which took place at the 
Festival of the Water-Drawing (maxw mi ANDY) 
was particpated in by the most distinguished nota- 
bles (Suk. v. 1-4). 

In the days when Greek immoralities menaced the 
very existence of Judaism, dancing—especially by 
professional and probably lewd women—was looked 
upon with disfavor (Ecclus. [Sirach] ix. 4). The 
daughter of Herodias undoubtedly imitated and took 
the place of a professional dancer at the banquet 
(Matt. xiv. 6). From other Biblical passages it is 
clear that dancing was demanded on similar occa- 
sions (Jer. xxxi. 4, 18). Lam. v. 15; Eccl. iii. 4; and 
Ps. xxx. 11indicate that the dance was considered an 
expression of joy. Some have urged Cant. vii. 1 
in support of the theory that a sort of square dance 
(*kimeholat ha-mahanayim”) was known to the 
Jews. Wetzstein identifies it with the sword-dance 
that still takes place at Eastern wedding-feasts. 

E. G. H. 


In Talmudic Times: In post-Biblical times 
dancing continued to be a favorite exercise on both 
religious and secular occasions. ^ The woman of 
sixty runs to the sound of music like the girl of six” 
(M. K. 9b). A feast was made complete by dancing, 
and noted scholars were in the habit of providing 
such entertainment for their guests (Ned. õla). 
Dancing in honor of the bride at a wedding was 
deemed an act of piety, and sedate rabbis often vied 
with one another in its exercise. Thus, R. Judah 
b. ‘Illai used to dance at weddings waving a myrtle 
branch (Ket. 17a). Moreover, the festive procession 
which in Biblical times made the periodical pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem sucha source of popular joy, 
forming the main feature in the observance of the 
great holidays, continued to fill with glee the high- 
ways of Palestine in Talmudic days. Franz De- 
litzsch properly uses a description of these jubilant 
ceremonies aS an argument against these theorists 
who hold that the Law had rendered the life of the 
post-exilic Jews sad and gloomy, depriving their 
religious practises of spontaneity and joy fulness. 
The Mishnah, for instance, relates in how truly pop- 
ular a manner and with what accompaniment of 
genuine joy the men from the provinces were wont. 
to bring the first-fruits to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
They did not come singly, as men bearing burdens, 
but in festive processions, with light, joyous, grate- 
ful hearts. 

** ATI the villages of a district send their dwellers to the chief 
city of the district ; the pilgrims pass the night in the streets of 
the town, refraining from entering the houses, and at dawn the 
leader cries out: ‘ Arise, and let us go up to Zion, to the house 
of our God!? While on the march they sing choral psalms, ʻI 
was glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto the house of 
the Lord,’ being the favorite refrain. When they reach Jerusa- 
lem they chant: 'Our feet are standing within thy gates, © 
Jerusalem !? (Ps. exxii.). At the Temple mount they strike up : 
‘praise ye the Lord, praise God in his sanctuary !? (Ps. cl.). 
and having reached the hall, they finish with ‘Praise ye the 
Lord, praise the Lord, O my soul!’ (Ps. exlvi.). The men fronr 
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the neighborhood bring fresh figs and grapes, and those from 
afar dried figs and grapes. And the ox of sacrifice goes before 
them, its horns embossed with gold and a crown of olive on its 
head. ‘The flute is played all the while they are marching, until 
they come close upon Jerusalem. Then they send delegates to 
the city to offer their first-fruits. The foremost priests come out 
to meet them: according to the number of pilgrims is the priestly 
deputation. In Jerusalem all workmen in the streets pause in 
their work to greet the comers: * Be welcome, our brethren, 
men of such-and-such a town!’ And the flute still plays on be- 
fore them until they reach the mount of the sanctuary " (Bik. 
iii. 2; Yer. ad loc.). 


The Talmud also contains traditions concerning 
the joyful manner in which the two national holi- 
days, the 15th of Ab (the Feast of Wood-Offering, 
or “ Xylophorie,” as Josephus calls it) and the Day 
of Atonement, were celebrated. Various causes, it 
appears, were held to have given birth to these two 
feasts; at any rate, they were generally observed. 
On those days the maidens of Israel were in the 
habit of going forth to the vineyards, each clad in 
well-washed white, and joining in the choral dances. 
They all appeared in borrowed gowns, so as not to 
shame the poor. The young men came and looked 
on, while the dancers sang appropriate songs. It 
would seem that brides were oftentimes chosen at 
these gatherings (Ta‘an. 30b). Similarly, there isa 
Talmudic tradition that “whoever has not witnessed 
the joy of the Festival of Water-Drawing has seen 

no joy in his life." On those occasions, 

Festival on the night of the first day of the 

of Water- Feast of Tabernacles, huge assemblies 
Drawing. of people gathered in the women's 
court of the Temple, bearing lamps of 
gold and vessels for water, while every house in 
Jerusalem was brightly illuminated. “Pious men 
and men of affairs," adds the tradition, *danced 
with torches in their hands, singing songs of joy 
and of praise, and the Levites made music with lyre 
and harp and cymbals and trumpets and countless 
other instruments ” (Suk. 51a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Lulab, viii. 12, 18). Two galleries were built for the 
spectators, one for men and one for women. The 
celebration lasted all night and ended at dawn, an- 
nounced by blasts of trumpets, with the pouring of 
water upon the altar. 

The fondness of the ancient Jew for dancing is 
suggested in the hope naively expressed by R. 
Eleazar: “Some day the Holy One, blessed be He! 
will give a dance for the righteous, and He will sit 
among them in the Garden of Eden, and each one 
will point his finger at Him, saying, as it is written 
(Isa. xxv. 9), 'Lo, this is our God; we have waited 
for him, and he will save us: this is the Lord; we 
have waited for him, we will be glad and rejoice in 
his salvation’ " (Ta‘an. end). 

It will be seen that dancing among the Jews pre- 
served its primitive character: aspontaneous expres- 
sion of joy rather than an esthetic pleasure. In both 
ancient and medieval times, therefore, it consisted 
of "gesticulations, violent leaps and bounds, hop- 
ping in a circle, rather than graceful pose, and soft, 
rhythmic movements." The popularity of the 
amusement in the Middle Ages is attested by the 
spread of the dancing-hall, or “Tanzhaus,” which, 
for the use of both weddings and ordinary dances, 
was established in almost every ghetto of France 
and Germany. At first these halls, frequented es- 
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pecially on Sabbaths and feast-days, witnessed little 
mixed dancing. But when the latter habit came 
into vogue, the Rabbis opposed it strenuously on ac- 
count of the license and the marital quarrels to which 
it led, citing in support the verse in Proverbs: 
“Hand to hand shall not go unpunished” (xi. 21, 
Hebr.) The nearest relations alone, such as hus. 
band and wife, father and daughter, brother and 
sister, were exempted from the inhibition. Need. 
less to say, the rabbinic rule was often infringed by 
the bolder young men and women. That mixed 
dancing was not without its moral dangers was wit- 
nessed by the license which its prevalence engen- 
dered among the enthusiastic followers of Shabbethai 
Zebi. Occasionally, professional Jewish dancers oc- 
cur; for instance in the seventeenth century, when 
the sultan engaged Jewish fiddlers and dancers to 
perform at a banquet; and they are not infrequent 
in the modern Orient, more especially in Tunis. In 
these latter forms, of course, dancing has become a 
purely social diversion without any religious im- 
port; but the original significance of dancing asan 
expression of religious joy and fervor may yet be 
observed in the synagogues of Orthodox Jews on 
the Feast of Simhat Torah (* Rejoicing of the Law”), 
where the primitive religious dance may be said to 
have survived. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Eastern Customs, pp. 207 et seq.: 
Wetzstein, Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 1878, pp. 285 et seq.; 
Benzinger, Arch. Index; Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrii- 
ischen Archäologie, i. 279; Wellhausen, Psalms, in S. B. O. 
T. Appendix; Schudt, Merckwiirdighkeiten, ii. 5; Berliner, 
Aus dem Innern Leben, p. 8; Güdemann, Gesch. des Er- 
ziehungswesens, ili. 138 et seq.; Abrahams, Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages, pp. 75, 254, 380 et seq.; Hamburger, R. B. 
T. 1.977; Franz Delitzsch, Iris, pp. 189 et seq. (English trans.). 
S. S. H. G. E. 


DANHAUSER, ADOLPHE - LÉOPOLD: 
French musician; born in Paris Feb. 26, 1835; died 
there June 9, 1896. He studied at the Paris Con- 
servatory under Bazin, Halévy, and Reber; took 
first prize in harmony (1857); first prize in fugue 
(1859); second Prix de Rome (1862). He became 
chief inspector of instruction in singing in the 
schools of Paris in 1875; afterward professor of sol- 
feggio at the Conservatory. He composed: “Le 
Proscrit,” a musical drama (produced at Auteuil in 
1866); “ Maures et Castillans," a three-act opera (not 
produced); several “Mélodies Vocales”; “Soirées 
Orphéoniques” (collection of twelve choruses for 
three equal voices). He wrote a well-known text- 
book, “Théorie de la Musique” (1878); “ Abrégé de 
la Théorie de la Musique” (1879); “Chants pour les 
Ecoles”; “Recueil de Petits Chants à Une Voix” 
(1883); “ Questionnaire, Appendice de la Théorie de 
la Musique” (1886). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians, s.v.; La- 
rousse, Dict. 2d Supplement, p. 986; La Grande Encye. xiii. 
S.V. 


S. N. D. 


DANIEL.—Biblical Data: In Hebrew (1) 54: 
(2) Gang. (1) The form without the * (see Masorah 
Magna to Ezek. xiv. 14) occurs in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20; 
xxviii. 3; also in a Palmyrene inscription (see De 
Vogué," Syrie Centrale,” No. 98). The pronunciation 
" Dani'el" (God is my Judge) is more probable than 
“Dan’el” (God is a Judge), because in consonance 
with the general structure of Hebrew names. It is 
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therefore probably correct to vocalize the consonants 


in the three places thus: DNIT. (2) The hiatus be- 
tween the vowels “i” and “e” gave rise to the pro- 
nunciation * Daniyel " (ON, Dan. i. 6), with the in- 
sertion of a consonantal *; compare “ Eli’ atah y 
(* Eliathah, " I Chron. xxv. 4) with * Eliyata" (verse 
21: compare Konig, “ Historisch-Kritisches Lehrge- 
biiude der Hebrüischen Sprache,” ii. 481 et seq. ). The 
name should be interpreted, in accordance with Gen. 
xxx. 6, as “God is the Defender of my right.” 

The following persons called * Danicl” are men- 
tioned in the O. T.: 1. A son of David by Abigail 
(I Chron. iii. 1); the parallel passage (II Sam. iii. 9) 
has “Chileab”; but this reading is perhaps a cor- 
ruption due to the fact that the last three letters of 

4N53 are identical with the first three 
The Name lettersof the following word, b 385, 
in the Old and the form in I Chron. iii. 1is prob- 
Testament. ably correct. The forms of his name 

found in the Septuagint—Acioua and 
Aaurina—support this view, in that they show 
the first letter of the name to be“ (A). G. Kerber 
(in his “ Die Religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der 
Hebr. Eigennamen,” 1897, p. 86) combines the name 
“Kile’ab” with “Kaleb,” the name of the well- 
known companion of Joshua, and with “keleb ” 
— dog. This, however, is a mere hypothesis, and can 
not serve as an argument for the name * Kile'ab." 

2. A man of extraordinary righteousness (Ezek. 
xiv. 14, 20) and wisdom (xxviii. 3), who appears to 
have been almost as well known as Noah and Job, 
with whom he is mentioned in both of the passages 
cited. 

8. A priest of the sons of Ithamar (Ezra viii. 2). 
The parallel passage in the Greek Book of Ezra 
(viii. 99) has the forms T'auaA, TauAoc, and T'aga47., 
which are evidently miswritings for A«wzA, This 
priest returned with Ezra from Babylonia to Jerusa- 
lem in 458 B.C., and was one of those who sealed 
Israel’s covenant with God (Neh. x. 6). 

4. The most important bearer of the name is the 
hero of the canonical Book of Daniel and of the ad- 
ditions found in the Septuagint. This Daniel was 
among the prisoners carried by Nebuchadnezzar to 

Babylon after the capture of Jerusa- 
Descent lem in the third year of the reign of 
of Daniel. Jehoiakim; he was also one of the 
young men instructed, by order of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the learning and the tongue of 
the Chaldeans (Dan. i. 98-4). No mention is made, 
however, of Daniel's birthplace or family. It is not 
known whether he belonged to the family of the 
King of Israel or to that of an Israelitish magnate. 
Josephus (“ Ant.” x. 10, $ 1) evidently inferred from 
Sanh, i, 8 that Daniel was a relation of King Zedekiah 
(cav röv ix Tod Yedexiov yévovc réccapec), while Pseudo- 
Epiphanius, on the strength of the same passage, 
makes Daniel the scion of a noble Israelitish family 
(compare Prince, * Critical Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel," p. 25). 

The Chaldeans gave Daniel a new name derived 
from their own language; namely, “ Belteshazzar," 
the Hebraized form of *Balatshu-uzur ” (lit. * His 
Life Protect”). When requested to eat the food of 
the heathen, he asked that he and his Hebrew 


friends might be given their own food, in keeping 
with the Law of their fathers. Daniel soon had an 
opportunity to reap the reward of his plety; for, in- 
spired by God, he interpreted King Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream, and the king in return made him ruler 
over the whole province of Babylon 
and chief over all the wise men of Bab- 
ylon (Dan. ii. 48). Daniel distinguished 
himself a second time by interpreting 
another dream of Nebuchadnezzar (2b. iv.), and by 
deciphering the mysterious words “Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Ufarsin? (75. v. 25). 

Daniel retained his high position under Darius 
until his fellow dignitaries induced the king to issue 
a decree forbidding any one to ask anything of God, 
or of any man except the king, for a period of thirty 
days. When Daniel, nevertheless, continued to 
pray three times a day at an open window looking 
toward Jerusalem, he was cast into the lion's den, 
but was rescued by his God and honored anew by 
the king. He retained his influence until the third 
year of Cyrus' reign over Babylon (that is, up to 
536 ».c.), and prophesied the future of God's king- 
dom (7b. i. 21, vi. 28, x. 1). 

E. G. H. E. K. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: According to 
rabbinical tradition Daniel was of royal descent; 
and his fate, together with that of his three friends, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, was foretold by 
the prophet Isaiah to King Hezekiah in these words, 
* and they shall be eunuchs in the palace of the king 
of Babylon? (Isa. xxxix. 7; compare Sanh. 93b; 
Pirke R. El. lii.; Origen, commentary to Matt. xv. 
5; Jerome, commentary to Isaiah, L.e.). According 
to this view, Daniel and his friends were eunuchs, 
and were consequently able to prove the ground- 
lessness of charges of immorality brought against 
them, which had almost caused their death at the 
hands of the king. Even in his youth, when he 
convicted the false witnesses against the pious and 
beautiful Susanna, Daniel gave proof of that wis- 
dom (see Susanna, THE Book oF) which afterward 
made him so famous that it was said of him, “If 
he were in one scale of the balance and all the wise 
men of the heathens in the other, he would out- 
weigh them all” (see Yoma 77a). When the king 
Nebuchadnezzar heard Daniel reproduce the dream 
which he had, had he could not doubt the truthfulness 
of hisinterpretation (Tan., ed. Buber, i. 191). Nebu- 
chadnezzar admired Daniel greatly, although the 
latter refused the proffered divine honors, thus dis- 
tinguishing himself favorably from his contempo- 
rary Hiram (the “ prince of Tyre,” in Ezek. xxvii), 
who demanded honor as a god (Gen. R. xcvi.). 

Life at court was fraught with many dangers for 
the pious Daniel. In the first place he denied him- 
self much in the matter of food, since he would not 

partake of the wine and oil of the 

Nebuchad- heathens (‘Ab. Zarah 36a); and more 
nezzar’s than once he endangered his life by 
Idol. refusing to take part in theidolatry of 
the king. Daniel was not forced, as 

were his three friends, to worship the idol which 
Nebuchadnezzar set up; for the king, who well 
knew that Daniel would rather be cast into the fiery 
furnace than commit idolatry, sent him away from 
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Babylon in order that he might not be forced to con- 
demn his own god—namely, Daniel, whom he wor- 
shiped—to death by fire. Furthermore, it was God's 
intention to cause the three men to be taken out of 
the furnace during the absence of Daniel, so that 
their rescue should not be ascribed to the merit of 
the latter (Sanh. 98a; compare also Cant. R. vii. 8, 
and AZARIAM IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). Never- 
theless, the king endeavored to induce Daniel to wor- 
ship the idol by trying to make him believe that it 
was something alive and real; and he ordered that 
there be placed in its mouth the frontlet (* ziz ") of 
the high priest, on which was written the name of 
God ; and since this name possessed the miraculous 
power of enabling inanimate things to speak, the idol 
could utter the words “I am thy god." Daniel, 
however, was not to be so easily deceived. Asking 
permission to kiss the idol on the mouth, he stepped 
before it and conjured the frontlet in the following 
words: “Although I am only a man of flesh and 
blood, yet I stand here as God's messenger. Take 
care that God's name is not desecrated by you, and 
thus I command you to follow me.” While he was 
kissing the idol the frontlet passed from the idol's 
mouth into his, When Nebuchadnezzar, as usual, 
sent for musicians to give songs of praise to the 
idol, he noticed that Daniel had silenced it (Cant. 
R. vii. 9). 

On another occasion Daniel was strongly urged 
by King Cyrus to recognize Bel, whose divinity was 
evidenced by the fact that he ate up the sacrifices 
placed daily before him. This was reported by the 
priests, who entered the temple every night by a 
subterranean passage, ate the sacrifices, and then 
announced that the idol had eaten the offerings. 
Daniel exposed this fraud. He had ashes strewn on 
the floor of the temple, and on the following day he 
convinced the king that persons had entered the 
temple at night, by showing him the footprints in 
the ashes. At another time a dragon was worshiped 
by the Babylonians, and their king tried to make 
Danielalso worship it. Daniel boiled pitch, fat, and 
hair together and gave lumps of it to the dragon, 
which thereupon burst. 

Daniel’s success at court naturally excited the 
envy and ill will of the Babylonians, who gathered 

in a mob and threatened the king and 

In the his house if he did not deliver Daniel 
Lion's Den. to them. The king was powerless 

to resist, and the people took Daniel 
and threw him into a den with seven famished lions. 
Daniel remained there unharmed for six days, bein g 
fed during that time by the prophet Habakkuk, 
whom an angel had in an instant transported from 
Judea to Babylon, holding him by the hair of his 
head. On the seventh day the king went to the den 
to bewail Daniel, and was astonished to find him 
alive. Praising God for the help accorded to His 
pious servant, the king ordered that Daniel should 
be drawn out of the den and that his accusers should 
be cast therein; and they were immediately de- 
voured by the wild beasts (see BEL AND THE 
DRAGON). 

In like manner was Daniel delivered from lions in 
thereign of Darius. By the advice of Daniel this 
ruler had placed the affairs of the government in 


the hands of a board composed of three officials, 
with Daniel at their head. He was, therefore, the 
second after the king. His high position excited 
the envy of the other officials, who, in an underhand 
way, succeeded in inducing the king to signa decree 
forbidding any one, on pain of death, to pray to any 
god or man, except to the king (Yosippon, ed. 
Cracow, 1589, iii. 7a-7d). Although Daniel was not 
forced to sin in any way, he was prepared to sacri- 
fice his life rather than omit his prayers; hence it 
was easy for his enemies to convict him of having 
violated the royal order. While he was at prayer 
his enemies entered his room, and watched to soe 
whether the accusations against him could be sub- 
stantiated, as the king did not believe them. Daniel 
did not omit his “Minhah” prayer. Notwithstand- 
ing his friendship for Daniel, the king listened to the 
accusations of the nobles, and condemned him to be 
cast into the den of lions. The mouth of the den 
was closed with a huge stone, which had rolled of 
itself from Palestine to Babylon for that purpose. 
Upon this stone sat an angel in the shape of a lion, 
so that Daniel's enemies might not harass him 
(Midr. Tel. xxiv., Ixvi.); and the beasts in the den 
received Daniel as faithful dogs might receive their 
returning master, wagging their tails and licking 
him (Yosippon, iii. Sb; Aphraates, * Homilies,” ed. 
Wright, iv. 67). Early the next morning tho king 


hastened to the den in order to learn Daniel's fate, 


and called him by name; but he received no answer, 
as Daniel was just then reading the * Shema‘ ? (Midr, 
Teh. Ixvi.) after having spent the night in song 
of praise to God, to which the lions had silently 
listened (Yosippon, /.c.). Daniel's enemies insisted 
that the lions were tame because they were not 
hungry, whereupon the king commanded that the 
accusers themselves spend a night with the beasts. 
Asa result the enemies of Daniel, numbering 129, 
with their wives and children, making a total of 
966 persons, were torn by 1,469 lions (Midr. Teh. 
(.c.; in Yosippon [@.c. 8c] this experience is attrib- 
uted to Habakkuk. The legend of the dragon is in 
any case probably only a later differentiation of the 
Biblical story in Dan. vi.). 

These miracles kept Daniel in favor with the 
king, who thereupon issued orders that the Jews 
should return to Palestine and rebuild the 'Temple. 
Daniel's great age induced him to ask for his dis- 
missal from the king's service; but his request was 
not granted until he had found a worthy successor 
in Zerubbabel, whom he recommended to the king 
for all the offices that he himself had filled. Daniel 
was then graciously dismissed with valuable pres- 
ents from the king, and went to Shushan, where he 
lived piously until his death (Yosippon, Ze. 9d-10a; 
but compare Cant. R., ¢.¢., according to which Daniel 
returned to Palestine at the command of Cyrus). 
Although Daniel was no prophet, God held him 
worthy to receive the revelation of the destiny of 
Israel, even to the Day of Judgment, thus distin- 
guishing him from his friends, the prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, who had no visions (Dan. 
x. 7). Daniel, however, forgot the “end” (yp) re- 
vealed to him, after an angel had shown him every- 
thing (Gen. R. xcviii. 2), 
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_—In Arabic Literature: The Moslems consider 
Daniel as a prophet, though he is not mentioned in 
the Koran. It was he who preached in Babylonian 
‘Trak—that is to say, Chaldea—exhorting the people 
to return to God. He lived during the reigns of the 
Persian king Lahorasp and of Cyrus, and taught 
these two princes the unity of God and the trne re- 
ligion. Tabari says (7 Chronique,” French transla- 
tion of Zotenberg, i. 44) that thousands of people 
who had died in a certain town from an epidemic 
were resuscitated a thousand years later by the 
prayer of Daniel, à legend probably borrowed from 
Ezek. xxxvii. 
1-10. | 
When Danie 
had become a 
noted prophet, 
tyrus made him 
the chief of all 
his kingdom in 
order that he 
might teach his 
people the true 


religion. The 
prophet asked 


the king to let 
hin go back to 
Palestine — and 
build the Tem- 
ple. Cyrus con- 
sented to the re- 
construction of 
the sanctuary, 
but refused tolet 
him go, saying, 
“IfI hada thou- 
sand prophets 
like thee, I 
should have 
them all stay 
withme.” There 
is another tradi- 
tion, to the effect 
that Daniel was 
king of the Isra- 
elites after their 
return from eap- 
tivity, 

According to 
Muhammad ibn. 
Jarir (quoted by Tabari, Le. p. 751), it was Neb- 
uchadnezzar who ordered Daniel to be thrown 
into the lion’s den. A pit was dug purposely for 
him; and he and five companions were cast before 
a famished animal. Shortly afterward the king, on 
approaching the pit, saw there seven persons instead 
of six. Theseventh was an angel, who struck Neb- 
uchadnezzar a blow in the face, and by that 
changed him into a wild beast. 

The Arabs attribute to Daniel the invention of 
geomancy (“‘ilm al-raml”) and the authorship of 
the * Usul al-Ta‘bir " (The Principles of Interpreting 
Dreams). 

Mas'udi says there were two Daniels: Daniel the 
Elder, who lived in the period between Noah and 
Abraham, and was the father of the above-mentioned 


Traditional Tomb of Daniel. 


(From Flandin and Coste, ** Voyage en Perse Moderne.”’) 


sciences; and Daniel the Younger, who, according 
to a tradition, was the maternal uncle of Cyrus, 
whose mother was a Jewess. 'The Arabs attrib- 
ute to him the book “Kitab al-Jafar" (Divina- 
tion) and many predictions relative to the Persian 
kings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tabari, Chronique (French transl. by Zoten- 


berg), i. 44, 496, 508. 571: ii. 283; Mas'udi, Les Prairies d'Or 
(ed. B. de Meynard), ii, 128; D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Ori- 


entale, s.v. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


DANIEL, TOMB OF: Tradition has named two 
places as the site of Daniel’s tomb. In the “ Mar- 
tyrologium Ro- 
manum," for in- 
stance, which 
consecrates July 
21 to Saint Dan- 
iel, the place of 
his death is 
given as Baby- 
lon, and it was 
claimed that he 
was buried in 
the royal vault 
there. Benja- 
min of Tudela, 
who visited the 
Holy Land about 
1160 c.E., gives 
much more ac- 
curate informa- 
tion in his ac- 
count of Susa. 
In the facade of 
one of its many 
synagogues he 
was shown the 
tomb assigned 
by tradition to 
Daniel. Susa is 
the modern 
Shuster, and 
this synagogue 
is still standing. 
' There are some 
good representa- 
tions of it, as, 
for example, in 
Flandin and 
Coste, “ Voyage 
en Perse Moderne” (plate 100), and in Loftus, “ Chal- 
diea and Susiana” (pp. 317 et seq.). 

Benjamin declares, however, that the tomb does 
not hold Daniel's remains, which were said to have 
been discovered at Susa about 640 c.r. The remains 
were supposed to bring good fortune; and bitter 
quarrels arose because of them between the inhabit- 
ants of the two banks of the Choaspes. All those 
living on the side on which Daniel's grave was situ- 
ated were rich and happy, while those on the oppo- 
site side were poorand in want; the latter, there- 
fore, wished the bier of Daniel transferred to their 
side of the river. They finally agreed that the bier 
should rest alternately one year on each side. This 
agreement was carried out for many years, until the 
Persian shah Sanjar, on visiting the city, stopped 


Daniel 


the practise, holding that the continual removal 
of the bier was disrespectful to the prophet. He 
ordered the bier to be fastened with chains to the 
bridge, directly in the middle of the structure; and 
he erected a chapel on the spot for both Jews and 
non-Jews. The king also forbade fishing in the river 
within a mile of Daniel's bier (* Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela” [Hebr.], ed. Asher, i. 74-70, ii. 152-154; 
compare Pethahiah of Regensburg, p. 77, below, 
Jerusalem, 1872). The place is a dangerous one for 
navigation, since godless persons perish immediately 
on passing it; and the water under the bier is distin- 
guished by the presence of goldfish. 

Mohammedan traditions agree in stating that 
Daniel was buried at Susa, and a similar tradition 
was current among the Syriac writers (Budge, “Book 
of the Bee," p. 78). Al-Baladhori (ninth century) 
says that when the conqueror Abu Musa al-Ash'ari 
came to Susa in 688, he found the coflin of Daniel, 
which had been brought thither from Babylon in 
order to bring down rain duringa period of drought 
(compare Al-Tabari, i. 2567). Abu Musa referred 
the matter to the calif Omar, who ordered the cof- 
fin to be buried, which was done by sinking it 
to the bottom of one of the streams near by (* Futuh 
al-Buldan,” p. 878). A similar account is given by 
Ibn Haukal (ed. De Goeje, p: 174) and Al-Istahri 
(ed. De Goeje, p. 92), who add that the Jews were 
accustomed to make a circuit around Daniel’s tomb 
and to draw water in its neighborhood (see also 
Yakut, “Mu‘jam al-Buldan,” iii. 189). Al-Mukad- 
dasi (ed. De Goeje, p. 417) refers to the contention 


between the people of Susa and those of Tustar. 
A slightly divergent tradition reported by Ibn Tai- 


miyyah says that the body was found in Tustar; 
that at night thirteen graves were dug, and it was 
put in one of these—a sign that the early Moslems 
were opposed to the worship of the tombs of holy 
men (*Z. D. M. G.” liii. 58). 

The authenticity of the tomb at Susa is believed in 
by the mollahs of Arabistan, even though five days 
journey from Dizful, near Mal Amir, there is another 
tomb sacred to Daniel. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jane Dieulafoy, At Susa, p. 131, New York, 


1890; Driver, The Book of Daniel, p. xxi. 
G E. K.—G. 


DANIEL, APOCALYPSE OF. Sce Apoca- 
LYPTIC LITERATURE. 

DANIEL, BOOK OF *—Critical View: One 
of the books of the Old Testament. It may be di- 
vided into two parts: chaptersi.-vi., recounting the 
events of Daniel's life; chapters vii.-xii., containing 
his prophecies. “While the first part proves that 
it is impossible for the world-empire to belong to 
the heathen forever, the second part shows that 
Israel is destined to found this world empire through 
the son of man, who has long since existed in heav- 
en” (J. Böhmer, “Reich Gottes und Menschensohn 
im Buche Daniel,” 1899, p. 60). 

In its form the book shows striking differenccs, 
for while ii. 4 to vii. 28 is written in Aramaic, the 
preceding and following portions are written in He- 
brew. It is not easy to discover the reason for this 
peculiarity; it suggests, however, that the * Chal- 
deans” in this book are the Arameans or Syrians. A 


* For Biblical Data see DANIEL. 
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similar instance occurs in the Seder ‘Olam Zuta (ed, 
Joh. Meyer, where the author gradually lapses 
into Aramaic in talking of personages of the Baby- 
lonian exile, buton p. 117 returns to Hebrew. The 
author may have meant to introduce the “ Chal. 
deans" in their own language, and then inadvert- 
ently continued in the language that was familiar to 
him (sce Driver, “Daniel,” in “Cambridge Bible for 
Schools,” p. xxii) J. Böhmer (Lc. p. 150) main- 
tains that the Aramaic portion was so written bo- 
cause its contents concerned all peoples; Prince and 
others suggest that the whole book was written orig- 
inally in Hebrew, and translated into Aramaic; and 
that a part of the Hebrew book was lost, and ro- 
placed by the Aramaic translation. This opinion, 
however, does not weigh the fact that the Ara- 
maie begins with the speech of the “Chaldeans.” 
Other scholars think that the whole book was origi- 
nally written in Aramaic, while the beginning and 
end were translated into Hebrew so that the book 
might be incorporated into the canon (Marti, in his 
Commentary, 1901, p. ix.). But if its 
inclusion in the canon had depended 
on its Hebrew form, it would have 
been necessary to translate the whole into Hebrew. 
In any case the linguistic diversity in parts of this 
book is no reason for assuming two sources for it, 
as Meinhold does in his Commentary (p. 262); for 
the Aramaic Book of Daniel could not have begun 
with ii. 4. 

Another difference in form is found in the fact 
that the political history forming the background of 
the first six chapters is absent in vii,.-xii. This dif- 


ference muy be thus explained: The author thought 


it his first task to recount without a break the his- 
torical facts of Daniel’s life; his second task being 
to record the revelations vouchsafed to Daniel which 
were not connected with the experiences of other 
people. In the first six chapters Daniel is intro- 
duced in the third person, while in the others he 
appears as the speaker. This is explicable on the 
ground that the second pari of the book is concerned 
only with the presentation of Daniel’s inner expe- 
riences to the exclusion of all objective relations. 
Such transitions are found in other books—com- 
pare, for example, Hosca i. and iii. The change of 
person therefore does not necessarily affect the unity 
of thebook. (For other opinions on the composite 
character of the Book of Daniel, see Eduard König, 
“ Einleitung ins Alte Testament,” p. 884; Von Gall, 
" Die Einheitlichkeit des Buches Daniel," 1895; G. 
A. Barton, “The Composition of the Book of Dan- 
lel," in “Jour. Bib. Lit." 1898, pp. 62-86). Barton 
finds a contradiction between i. 1, 5, 18, and ii. 1; 
for Nebuchadnezzar is designated as “kine” in i. 1, 
and, according to i. 5, 18, Daniel and his friends 
were to be prepared three years prior to appearing 
before the king, whileinii. 1it is stated that this hap- 
pened as early as the second year of Nebuchadnez- 
Zar. Still it was not an unnatural prolepsis on first 
mentioning Nebuchadnezzar, who subsequently be- 
came king, to give him the title by which he was 
commonly known at the time of writing. Barton 
also finds a contradiction between the words “ And 
Daniel continued even unto the first year of King 
Cyrus” (i. 21) and “In the third year of Cyrus, king 
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of Persia, a thing was revealed unto Daniel” (x. 1). 
But i. 21 does not mean that Daniel dived “even unto 
the first year of Cyrus,” but that Daniel survived 
even the fall of Nebuchadnezzar’s kingdom and that 
f his successor. The other contradictions men- 
tioned by Barton are discussed by Eduard König in 
4 Theologisches Litteraturblatt,” 1898, cols. 539 et seq. 
His conclusion that nine different and complete epi- 
sodes follow the first chapter is therefore untenable. 
The book, however, may have included originally 
only i.-vii., an assumption that would explain the 
following three circumstances: the dropping of 
ihe Aramaic; the formula “ Hitherto is the end of the 
matter” (vii. 28); and the juxtaposition of two ma- 
terially identical narratives as found in vii. and viii. 
As events unfolded themselves, amplifications of the 
prophecy in the form of pamphlets, pointing even 
more clearly to the day of liberation, may have been 
added. 
The date of the writing of the book may be in- 
ferred from the following considerations: It was not 
written by one of the exiles, for many 
Date of the portions of the text could not have 
Book. been composed by a contemporary of 
the second king of the Babylonian em- 
pire and his immediate successors. This is proved 
even by the form of that king’s name as given in the 
book. His Assyrian name was “ Nabu-kudurriuzur ” 
(Friedrich Delitzsch, “ Assyrische Lesestiicke,” 1900, 
p. 192), which the Hebrewsat first pronounced 
“Nebu-kadr-ezzar” (Jer. xxi. 9 et seg. [26 times]; 
Ezek. xxvi. 7, xxix. 18 et seg., xxx. 10). The mid- 
dle“r” was then dissimilated from the final “r,” 


giving * Nebu-kadn-ezzar," a form which is found 
jn Jeremiah only in xxvii, G-xxIx, 3, but which is 


the usual form in all later writings (II Kings xxiv. 
1 et seq. ; II Chron. xxxvi. 6 e£ seq. ; Ezrai. 7; Esth. 
ii. 6; Dan. i. 18 e£ seg. ; Soferim xiv. 7; Seder ‘Olam 
R. xxiv. et seg. ; and Septuagint, NaGovyodovdcop). 

Nor would a contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his successors have written the stories of the 
Book of Daniel in the form in which they exist, since 
they contain many details that can not be harmo- 
nized with the data furnished ín other historical 
sources. The first verse, for instance, contradicts 
other passages of the O. T. in saying that King 
Nebuchadnezzar came to Jerusalem in the third 
year of the reign of Jehoiakim, and besieged it. 
For the verb N23 means here, as elsewhere, * come," 
“arrive,” and can not be equivalent to * break up”; 
this is also proved by the context of i. i. But Jere- 
miah announced the coming of the Chaldeans only 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, a year that is ex- 
pressly designated, in Jer. xxv. 1, xlvi. 2, as the first 
year of King Nebuchadnezzar. The date, “in the 
third year of the reign of Jehoiakim ” (Dan. i. 1), is 
probably derived from II Kings xxiv. 1 et seg., 
where it is said that Jeholakim, after having been 
subjeet to Nebuchadnezzar three years, turned and 
rebelled, and was attacked by predatory bands of 
the Chaldeansand their vassals. As nodateis given 
for the beginning of this period of three years, it 
might be supposed that it began with the accession 
of Jehoiakim. Thesupposition being made, it could 
be said that the Chaldeans besieged Jerusalem in 
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would naturally be their leader. But these state- 
ments in Dan. i. 1 are erroneously drawn from II 
Kings xxiv. 1 e£ seg., and contradict those found in 
Jer. xxv. 1, 9, and xlvi. 2. Such discrepancies are 
not unparalleled in the O. T. (compare Eduard 
Konig, *Einleitung ins Alte Testament,” pp. 172 et 
seg.). Nor can Nebuchadnezzar's madness (Dan. iv. 
12 et seg.) during seven years be taken literally. 
Belshazzar's father, Nebuchadnezzar, is mentioned 
again (v. 11, 18, 18, 22) ina way which compels the 
inference that he really was such. This may be ex- 
plained on the ground that during the long period 
of oral tradition the unimportant kings of Babylon 
might easily have been forgotten, and the last king, 
who was vanquished by Cyrus, would have been 
taken as the successor of the well-known Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The same thing occurred in Bar. i. 11, and 
Sennacherib is mentioned as the son of Enemessar (?.e. 
Shalmaneser) in Tobit i. 15, Sargon (Isa. xx. 1) being 
passed over. It is also well known that the period 
516-331, of which only a few events are recorded, was 
contracted to thirty-four yearsin computing the time 
elapsed since the Creation (Seder 'Olam R. xxx.). 
The Book of Daniel was not written immediately 
after the Exile. The post-exilic prophets did not 
know it, for the four horns to which Israel's ene- 
mies are compared in Zech. i. 21, have a local mean- 
ing, representing the four points of the compass, 
and do not refer to the successive kingdoms, as in 
Dan. ii. 29 et seg. The same is the case with the 
four chariots in Zech. vi. 1 et seg. These passages 
are not exactly parallel with the predictions in 
Daniel, but it is also stated in Hag. ii. 6-9 et seq., 
that within *a little while? the Messianic time will 


come. And even Ben Sira says expressly CEcclus. 
[Sirach] xlix. 15) that he has never found a man 
who resembled Joseph, a statement he could not 
have made had he known the extant Book of Daniel, 
since Daniel is there drawn as a man who, like Jo- 
seph, rose to be prime minister by virtue of his abil- 
ity to interpret dreams. 

The Book of Daniel was written during the per- 
secutions of Israel by the Syrian king Antiochus 
Epiphanes. This assertion is supported by the fol- 
lowing data: The kingdom which is symbolized by 
the he goat (viii. 5 et seg.) is expressly named as 


the “kingdom of Yawan”—that is, the Grecian 


kingdom (viii. 21) the great horn being its first king, 
Alexander the Great (definitely stated in Seder ‘Olam 
R. xxx.), and the little horn Antiochus Epiphanes 
(175-164). This kingdom was to persecute the 
host of the saints “unto two thousand and three 
hundred evenings and mornings” (viii. 14, R. V.); 
that is, “half-days,” or 1,150 days: and Epiphanes 
did, in fact, profane the sanctuary in Jerusalem for 
about that length of time, from Kkislew 15, 168, to 
Kislew 25,165 (I Mace. i. 57, iv. 52). The little horn 
described in Dan. viii. 9-19, 23-25 has the same 
general characteristics as the little horn in vii. 8, 20; 
hence the same ruler is designated in both passages. 
The well-known passage ix. 28-27 also points to the 
same period. The first and imperative rule in inter- 
preting it is to begin the period of the seventy times 
seven units (A. V. “seventy weeks") with the first 
period of seven (ix. 25), and to let the second period, 


the third year of Jehoiakim, when Nebuchadnezzar | the "sixty-two times seven units," follow this; for 
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if this second period (the sixty-two weeks) be reck- 
oned as beginning again from the very beginning, the 
third period, the “one week,” must be carried back 
in the same way. The context demands, further- 
more, that the origin of the prediction concerning 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem be sought in Jer. xxv. 
11-13 and the parallel passage, 7). xxix. 10. The 
“anointed,” the “ prince," mentioned after the first 
seven times seven units, must be Cyrus, who is called 
the anointed of the Lord in Isa. xlv. 1 also. He 
concluded the first seven weeks of years by issuing 
the decree of liberation, and the time that elapsed 
between the Chaldean destruction of Jerusalem (586) 
and the year 538 was just about forty-nine years. 
The duration of the sixty-two times seven units (434 
years) does not correspond with the time 588-171 
(967 years); but the chronological knowledge of that 
age was not very exact. The Seder ‘Olam Zuta (ed. 
Meyer, p. 104) computed the Persian rule to have 
lasted fifty-two years. This is all the more evident 
as the last period of seven units must include the 
seven years 171-165 (see “Rev. Et. Juives,” xix. 
202 et seg.). This week of years began with the 
murder of an anointed one (compare Lev. iv. 8 e£ seq. 
on the anointing of the priest)—namely, the legiti- 
mate high priest Onias IIT.—and it was in the sec- 
ond half of this week of years that the Temple of 
the Lord was desecrated by an abomination—the 
Silver altar erected by Antiochus Epiphanes in 
place of the Lord's altar for burnt offering (see 
I Macc. i. 54). 
Stories undoubtedly existed of a person by the 
name of Daniel, who was known to Ezekiel as a 
wise man. Tradition then ascribed to 
Genesis this wise man all the traits which Is- 
of the Book rael could attribute to its heroes. He 
of Daniel. was exalted as the pattern of piety 
and faithfulness; and it may also have 
been said that he interpreted dreams, read crypto- 
grams, and foreshadowed the beginning of the Messi- 
anic kingdom. In any case his name may have 
played the same róle in literature as that of Solo- 
mon or that of Enoch; and as one author ascribed 
his book, * Koheleth,” to Solomon, so another author 
may have made Daniel responsible for his. As to 
the origin of his prophecies, it would probably be 
unjust to say that they were inventions. They may 
have been suggested by the author’s enthusiastic 
study of the past history of God’s people. He util- 
ized the past to unlock the future. This is evident 
from ix. 2, where the author says that he had paid 
attention to the prophecy of Jeremiah concerning 
the seventy years, which prophecy became the basis 
for a new prophecy. This shows that the author 
was merely a discipleof the Prophets, one who repro- 
duced the prophecies of his masters. His book, in- 


deed, is not included in the section Nebiim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. D. Prince, Critical Commentary on the 
Book of Daniel, 1899; Driver, Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges: Daniel, 1900; Behrmann, Handkommentar 
zum Buche Daniel, 1894; Marti, Kurzer Handkommentar 
zum Buche Daniel, 1901. 
E. K. 


E. G. H. 

DANIEL IBN AL-ANISHATA. Seo DANIEL 
B. SAADIA HA-BABLI. 

DANIEL, HAYYATA (“The Tailor”): A Pal- 
estinian, two of whose Scriptural interpretations are 
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preserved in the Midrash: one to Gen. xxvi. 14 (Gen, 

R. Ixiv. 7; compare Sanh. 58b; Yalk. on Prov, xii. 

11), and the other to Eccl. iv. 1 (Lev. R. xxxii. S; 

Eccl. R. ad loc.), The time of Daniel may only be con- 

jectured. As the rabbis mentioned in the contexts are 
of the third and fourth centuries, and as the one 
cited after him, and supplementing his views, is of 
the fourth generation of amoraim, Daniel can not 
be placed earlier than that generation. Bacher 
(“ Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 761) includes him among those 
whose. period is uncertain. 


L. G. 5. M. 
DANIEL BEN HASDAI. Sce DANIEL BEN 
SOLOMON. 


DANIEL B. ISAAC. See Pisa, DANIEL DA. 


DANIEL BEN JACOB OF GRODNO: Rus- 
sian halakist; died in Grodno April 80, 1807. He 
was dayyan there for forty years. He is ordinarily 
called “saint,” “pious,” and “modest.” He is the 
author of “Hamude Daniel” (The Precious Things 
of Daniel), on questions concerning the preparation 
of food (Grodno, 1810). Daniel's opinions are fre- 
quently mentioned in Zebi Hirsch Eisenstadt's 
widely used work, *Pithe Teshubah,” on Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, ii. 92; 
ogo ‘Ir Gibborim, p. 65; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
L. G. I. BER. 
DANIEL BEN JUDAH: Liturgical poet, who 

lived at Rome in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 

tury. He wasthe grandfather of Daniel ben Samuel 
ha-Rofe, rabbi at Tivoli. According to Luzzatto, 

Daniel ben J'udah was the author of the well-known 

hymn “Yigdal Elohim Hai,” containing the thir- 

teen articles of belief of Maimonides. This poem, 
which forms part of the morning prayer among the 

Ashkenazim, and is sung by the Sephardim on 

the eve of Sabbaths and holy days, is included in the 

Romania ritual for Saturday evening. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 507 ; Luzzatto, Mebo, 

p. 185; He-Haluz, vol. ix., part 2, p. 50. 

G. I. BR. 

DANIEL B. KETINA: Babylonian amora; 
flourished in the second half of the third century. 
He was a contemporary of Zerra (Yer. Suk. iv. 
d4b; Hul. 62a et seg.). He is cited in the Palestinian 
as well as in the Babylonian Talmud by some of the 
foremost teachers of his generation (Yer. Shab. iii. 
oc; Yer. ‘Er. 1. 19d, ii. 20a; M. K. 8b, 12a; Hag. 8b; 
Ket. 974; D. K. 97a; B. M. 64b), but generally as 
the transmitter of Halakot he had learned from his 
predecessors, "That he was regarded as a saint ap- 
pears from the legend relating that he would daily 
inspect his garden and mark the beds requiring 
water, whereupon rain would descend and moisten 
the beds thus marked (Ta‘an. 9b; Yalk., Zech. 
9189) Rabbah bar bar Hanah, Rab’s nephew, mar- 
ried his son to Daniel's daughter (Ber. 47a; compare 
Rabbinowicz, * Dikduke Soferim,” ad loc.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. s.v.; Frankel, 


Mebo, 73a. 
L. G. S. M. 


DANIEL BEN MOSES AL-KUMISI, or 


AL-DAMAGANI: One of the most prominent 
Karaite scholars of the earlier period; flourished at 
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the end of the ninth or at the beginning of the tenth 
century; & native of Damagan, the capital of the 
Persian province of Kumis, in Tabaristan, as is shown 
by his two surnames, the latter of which is found 
only in “Kirkisani.” His attitude to Anan and his 
violent opposition to the Ananites (?7.e., the first Ka- 
vites, Anan’s followers and immediate successors) 
are characteristic of his place in Karaism. At first 
he esteemed Anan highly, calling him “rosh ha- 
maskilim ” (chief of the scholars); but later he de- 
spised him and called him “rosh ha-kesilim " (chief 
ofthe fools). Nevertheless, Daniel's opinions were 
respected by the Karaites. 

As regards Daniel's theories, he denied that spec- 
ulation could be regarded as a source of knowledge, 
and, probably in accordance with this tenet, he 
maintained, in opposition to Anan, the principle that 
the Biblical laws must not be interpreted allegoric- 
ally, nor explained contrary to the simple text (see 
below). He evinces little regard for science, as, for 
instance, when he asserts that it is forbidden to de- 
termine the beginning of the new moon by calcula- 
tion, after the manner of the Rabbinites, because 
such calculations are condemned like astrology, and 
the practise of them is threatened with severe pun- 
ishment, according to Isa. xlvii. 18-14. Yet Daniel 
himself, in his commentary to Lev. xxvi., indulges 
in long reflections on the theodicy and on the suf- 
fering of the pious. His conception of the angels, 
also, is most extraordinary. He says that wherever 
" mal'akim ” (angels) are mentioned in the Bible, the 
designation does not refer to living, speaking beings 
who act as messengers, but to forces of nature, as 
fire, fog, winds, etc., by means of which God per- 
forms His works (compare Maimonides, “ Moreh,” 
ii. 6). This may be due to the influence of the Sad- 
ducees (who also denied the existence of angels; com- 
pare Acts xxiii. 8), in view of the fact that works 
circulated among the earlier Karaites named after 
Zadok and containing Sadducean opinions. 

Daniel favored a rigorous interpretation of the 
Law. The following decisions of his have been 
preserved: It is forbidden to do any work whatever 
on the Sabbath—even to clean the hands with pow- 
der—or to have any work done on the Sabbath by a 
non-Jew, whether gratuitously, or for wages or any 
other compensation. The burning of lights is for- 
bidden not only on Friday evenings, but also on the 
evenings of the festivals. In the description in Lev. 

xxiii. 40 of the trees which, according 

Legal to Daniel, were used in erecting the 

Decisions. booths, the phrase * peri ez hadar” (the 

fruit of goodly trees) is more defi- 

nitely explained by “kappot temarim " (branches of 

palms), the palm being distinguished for its beauty 
(Cant. vii. 8). 

Like Anan, Benjamin al-Nahawandi, and Ishmael 
al-Okbari, Daniel forbade in the Diaspora the eating 
of those animals that were used for sacrifice, adding 
to the proofs of his predecessors others drawn from 
Hosea ix. 4 and Isa. Ixvi. 8. The prohibition con- 
tained in Ex. xxiii. 19 (“Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother's milk”) must not be interpreted 
allegorieally, as Anan interpreted it, but literally. 
The priest carried out the injunction to “wring 
[pinch] off the head” of the bird (* melikah," Lev. 

IV.—28 
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against marrying a brother's wife did not exist. 


Daniel, Book of 
Daniel ben Moses 


i. 15) by cutting the head off entirely, after the 
slaughtering. The clean birds are not recogni- 
zable by certain signs, as the Rabbinites assert, 
but the names of the birds as found in the Pen- 
tateuch are decisive (and as these can not always be 
identified, the Karaites make the class of forbidden 
birds very large). Among the locusts only the 
four species expressly named in Lev. xi. 22 are per- 
mitted as food. It is forbidden to eat eggs because 
they must be considered as living things that can 
not be slaughtered, as is proved by Deut. xxii. 6-7, 
where it is permitted to take the young, but not the 
eggs. Of fish the eggs only are permitted; the blood 
is forbidden. The leper must still be considered as 
unclean (this, too, is directed against Anan, who had 
held that the laws regarding the clean and the un- 
clean were not applicable in the Diaspora). The 
carcass of an animal, however, ceases to be unclean 
after use has been made of it in any way, as is 
proved by Lev. vii. 24. 

In regard to the levirate marriage Daniel agrees 
with Anan that “ahim,” in Deut. xxv. 5, does not 
mean “brothers,” which would violate the prohibi- 
tion contained in Lev. xviii. 16, but “relations.” 
The story of Judah and his sons (Gen. xxxviii. 8) 
proves nothing, because at that time the prohibition 
The 
prohibition contained in Lev. xviii. 18 can not be 
taken literally (as the Rabbinites take it), for the 
wife’s sister is forbidden under any circumstance, 
just as is the husband’s brother (there is here an 
example of the method of analogy, “hekkesh”); it 
is rather the stepsister of the wife that is meant in 
the passage in question; e.g., the daughter of the 
father-in-law's wife whom the last-named had by 
her first husband. In this case the prohibition ends 
with the wife’s death. The daughter is not ex- 
cluded from the heritage, as the Rabbinites say, al- 
though her portion is less than that of the son, being 
only one-third; for in the law of valuation in con- 
nection with vows (Lev. xxvii.) women were valued 
less than men. In conformity with this law, the 
mother also receives one-third. Daniel was doubt- 
less influenced here by the Mohammedan law (see 

Koran, sura iv. 12, 175). In other re- 


Influence spects Daniel follows the Talmud in 
oflslam holding that the descendants of one 

and entitled to a portion succeed to his en- 
Talmud. tire rights; the children of the son— 


t.e., grandchildren—taking precedence 
over the daughter, their aunt. Finally, Daniel holds 
that responsibility for the observance of the com- 
mandments must begin not with the thirteenth, but 
with the twentieth year; that the New-Year begins 
on the tenth of Tishri, as follows from Ezek. xl. 1: 
and that Mohammedans also may act as witnesses 
of the new moon's appearance. 

Daniel wrote several works in Hebrew, all of 
which, save for a few quotations and fragments, 
have been lost. There is undeniable evidence that 
he compiled a legal code (“Sefer ha-Mizwot "), and 
a work on the rights of inheritance. The latter, 
against which Saadia directed his polemies, was 
perhaps merely a part of the code just mentioned. 
He also wrote commentaries to the Pentateuch, to 
Joshua, and to Judges, and probably to other Bib- 


Daniel ben Saadia 
Dante 


cal books. They were not running commentaries, 
but explanations to certain passages, and contained 
also digressions. Words were often explained in 
Arabic. These commentaries, especially that to the 
Pentateuch, probably contained many of the deci- 
sions enumerated above. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : The principal source regarding Daniel and his 
opinions is Airkisani, sec. i, ch. iii. xviii. (ed. Harkavy, 
p. 280, lines 8-19; 285, 19-20; 316, 11-29); sec. ili., ch. xxi.- 
xxiii; sec. xi. ch. xxvi.; sec. xii., ch. vii., xxxiii. (MSS. Br. 
Mus. Or. 2524, fols. 63-68 ; 2578, fols. 10-15 and 143-144; com- 
pare Steinschneider Festschrift, pp. 199 et seq.). For the 
other opinions of Daniel: Hadassi, Eshkol, 126), 233), 2360, 
2409, 2563, 2872, 3087, 38167; Aaron b. Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, 
65b, below, and 169d, below; Bashyazi, Aderet, MVI Wd, 
ch. ii., iii. Extracts from the npn 15d, after quotations 
from Karaitic authors, are found in: Pinsker, Likkute Kad- 
moniyyot, ii. 188; Harkavy, in Berliner’s Magazin, xx. 228; 
Poznanski, in Jew. Quart. Rev. viii. 65. A fragment of the 
commentary to Lev. i. 1-15, vi. 21-vii. 21, from the Cairo Geni- 
zah, has been published by Schechter, Saadyana, pp. 144-146 
(Jew. Quart. Rev. xiv. 512 ; compare ib. 41, 79) ; another frag- 
ment, to Lev. XXV. 9-xxvi. 25, has been edited by Harkavy, in 
Fuchs’ apinn, i. 169-178, who ascribes it to Benjamin al- 
Nahawandi. Daniel, however, is the author, compare Harkavy, 
Studien u. Mittheil. viii. 192, and note 2; 187. Compare also 
Pinsker, l.c. i. 45 ; Fürst, Geschichte des Kardierthums, i. 783 
Gottlober, Napa mann? npa, p. 164; Harkavy, Kirkisani, 

. 271; Poznanski in Jew. Quart. Rev. viii. 681 et seq.; Mar- 
goliouth, ib. ix. 436, note 2. 


K. Subs 

DANIEL BEN SAADIA HA - BABLI (or 
Daniel the Babylonian): Talmudic scholar; lived 
at Damascus in the thirteenth century. He wasa 
pupil of Samuel b. Ali Halevi, the anti-Maimonist. 
After Maimonides’ death he undertook a campaign 
against the latter’s works, which, however, he con- 
ducted in a more temperate and judicial spirit than 
was shown by his master. His criticisms took the 
form of questions (forty-seven on the * Mishneh 
Torah” and thirteen on the “Book of Precepts”), 


which he sent to Abraham, the son of Maimonides. | 


The partizans of Maimonides urged the excommuni- 
cation of Daniel, but Abraham contented himself 
with writing a controversial work (OM 38 nnna, 
“Blessing of Abraham,” Lyck, 1870) in refutation 
of Daniel’s attacks. Later on Daniel attacked the or- 
thodoxy of Maimonides, and reproached him for not 
believing in the existence of evil spirits. As there 
are in the Talmud several passages on demonology, 
he did not shrink from denouncing him as a heretic. 
Abraham not being willing to launch the anathema, 
the Maimonides party induced the exilarch David of 
Mosul to excommunicate Daniel, who died of grief. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Maimuni, Milhamot, pp. 11, 12; 
Fuenn, Kenesct Y israel, i. 262: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS. No. 628; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 91. 


K. M. SEL. 


DANIEL BEN SOLOMON (BEN HASDAT): 
Exilarch at Bagdad in the second half of the twelfth 
century. According to Pethahiah, Daniel’s father, 
Solomon, was highly esteemed by the calif, a circum- 
stance that for a time lent new dignity to the ex- 
ilarchate, which had sunk into entire insignificance. 
Scholars assume that Daniel's father was also iden- 
tical with the exilarch Hasdai, who, according to 
Benjamin of Tudela and Joseph Sambari (“ Med. 
Jew. Chron." i. 123), was the teacher of the agitator 
David Alroy. The family, which traced its ancestry 
back to King David, lived in great splendor, to 
which Abraham ibn Ezra, who visited Bagdad in 
the middle of the twelfth century, alludes in his 
commentary to Zech. xii. 7, speaking of “the splen- 
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dor of the house of David.” Nothing is known of 
Daniel’s political or literary activity. He doubtless 
approved the opposition to Maimonides led by the 
learned Samuel b. Ali of Bagdad, though Danicl 
himself did not come to the front. As he left no 
children, the exilarchate was transferred after his 
death to Mosul, where it was contested by two 
rival candidates, DAVID BEN FTlopAyA and SAMUEL. 
A fragment from the Cairo Genizah contains the 


colophon of a manuscript once in the possession of 


Daniel b. Solomon. _ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. vi., note 10; Schechter, in Jew. 

Quart. Rev. xiv. 221. 

G. | A. K. 

DANIELILLO (“Little Daniel”) OF LEG- 
HORN: Avonymous author of a small apologetic 
work of the seventeenth century, written in Span- 
ish, which Griitz erroneously considers to be pseud- 
epigraphic. Itwas copied by Isaac Mendes in 1738, 
and published at Brussels in 1868, under the title 
“Danielillo 6 Respuestas á los Cristianos,” by M. 
Caplan from a manuscript in the Royal Library in 
that city. By far the larger part of the work is de- 
voted to a dialogue between D. Antonio de Con- 
treras and Danielillo, but it contains many passages 
from the dialogue of Andrés Antonio and Obadiah, 
written in 1588, and still in manuscript (Wolf, 
“Bibl. Hebr." iv. 487, 726; De Rossi, “Bibl. Anti- 
christ," p. 86). The principal contents of the work 
is a dialogue of the Augustinian monk Juan Car- 
rasco of Madrid, who was converted to Judaism 
in Holland, and wrote a work in defense of Juda- 
ism and against Roman Catholicism (Nodriza-Haya, 
1638) The Duke del Infantado, Hurtado de Men- 
doza, who is mentioned in the work, was Spanish 
ambassador at Rome in 1628. From page 104 to the 
end is given to the * Razonamiento," the discourse 
delivered in the presence of theologians and courtiers 
at Paris, at the command of Henry IV., by Elijah 
Montalto, physician to the king. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed., ix. 485; Steinschneider, 
Bibl. Hebr. xi. 84; Monatsschrift, xvii. 821 et seq; 


G. M. K. 

DANIELS, D. POLAK: Dutch communal 
worker at The Hague; died 1899. He was active 
in Jewish communal affairs, was president of the 
Jewish community for more than forty years, and 
was a member of the municipal council for the same 
length of time. His funeral was attended by the 
highest dignitaries of Holland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, May 12, 1899, p. 13. 

S. o A. R 

DANILEVSKY. Sce RUSSIA. 

DANON, ABRAHAM: Turkish writer; born 
at Adrianople, European Turkey, in 1857; attended 
the Talmud Torah in that city, pursuing his Tal- 
mudic studies at a yeshibah, After having pre- 
sided over a small seminary at Adrianople, he was 
appointed director of the seminary founded by 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle at Constantinople. 
Under the title “Toledct Bene Abraham,” he pub- 
lished a Hebrew translation of Theodore Rei- 
nach’s “ Histoire des Juifs,” Presburg, 1888, comple- 
ting the story, as he says in the preface, by extracts 
from Graetz, Geiger, Kalman Schulmann, and others. 
Under the title “ Maskil le-Aidan" (Aidan’s Poem; 
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vayn, abbreviation of “Abraham Josef Danon”), 
he published a series of Hebrew translations of the 
poems of Vergil, Victor Hugo, and Sadi, together 
with some original contributions (Adrianople, 1888). 
In Sept., 1897, he went to Paris to represent the Ori- 
ental Jews at the Congress of Orientalists. 

Danon’s chief distinction rests on his initiative in 
founding at Adrianople in 1888 a historical review, 
pearing the title * Yosef-Da‘at,” or “El Progresso,” 
which was published in Hebrew characters and in 
three languages; namely, Judio-Spanish, Hebrew, 
and Turkish. The aim of the review was to collect 
all the documents relating to the history of the Ori- 
ental Jews. But the Ottoman government censorship 
suppressed this review, together with all others pub- 
lished in Turkey. As the fruit of patient labor, 
Danon published a collection of fifty-five Judæo- 
Spanish ballads which are sung in Turkey, each 
ballad being accompanied by its French translation. 
They first appeared in the “Revue des Etudes 
Juives,” xxxii. and xxxiii., and were published sep- 
arately by Durlacher, Paris in 1896. They form 
one of the most curious chapters in the literature of 
the Oriental Jews. Danon has also published some 
studies on the Oriental Jews (Jews of Adrianople 
and of Salonica), which appeared in the same re- 
view. . Danon is the only author of the present 
generation of Oriental Jews who writes in Hebrew, 
other writers publishing their works in Judzo- 
Spanish. 

S, | M. FR. 

DANON, BERAKAH BEN ‘YOM-TOB: 
Talmudical scholar; lived at Jerusalem in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He was the author 
of a work entitled * Bad Kodesh" (Holy Linen), 
containing sermons, and novelle on Maimonides’ 
“Yad.” It was published in Salonica in 1846, to- 
gether with a work by his father on the same sub- 
ject, entitled * Kebod Yom-Tob.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, p. 51b; Zed- 

ner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 195. 

L, G. | I. Br. 

DANON, JOSEPH BEN JACOB BEN 
MOSES IBN: Hebraist and Talmudist; born at 


Belgrade about 1620; died at London toward the- 


end of the seventeenth century. He was descended 
from an old Spanish family which had settled at 
Belgrade several generations earlier. Having re- 
ceived an excellent education, he became the secre- 
tary of Joseph Almosnino, rabbiof Belgrade. When 
Belgrade was taken by Prince Max Emanuel of Aus- 
tria (Sept. 6, 1688), Danon, with the greater part of 
the Jewish community in that city, was exiled. He 
maintained for some time a precarious existence in 
various Moravian towns, dependent sometimes upon 
publie charity for food and shelter. He finally 
wandered to Ámsterdam, where he received aid and 
protection from the Mæcenas of Jewish learning, 
Joseph Zarfati. 

Danon now devoted himself to literary pursuits, 
and wrote a work entitled “Sheloshah Sarigim" 
(Three Branches), a treatise on the three foundations 
upon which, according to the Talmud (Abot i. 2), 
the world is based—the Law, Worship, and Charity. 
The first part only of this manuscript work, with 
its preface, is still extant. 
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During his residence at | 
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Amsterdam he composed an index of the abbrevia- 
tions found in Hezekiah de Silva’s “Peri Hadash,” 
a commentary on Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk. 
At the death of his protector, Danon settled in Lon- 
don, where he remained, highly appreciated, until 
his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. N. Adler, in Jew. Chron. June 28, 1895; 
Kaufmann, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxvii. 284 et seq. 
I. Bn. 


L. G. 


DANON, MEIR BENJAMIN MENAHEM: 
Rabbinical writer, and chief rabbi of Sarajevo in 
Bosnia; lived in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote “Be’er ba-Sadeh” (A Well in the 
Field), à supercommentary on Rashi’s commentary 
to the Pentateuch, and on its supercommentator, 
Elijah Mizrahi. It was published in Jerusalem in 


1846. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh, p. 13. 
L. G. M. FR. 


DANON, YOM-TOB: Author and rabbi of 
Smyrna in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
He went to Jerusalem in 1821, where he succeeded 
Joseph Hazan as chief rabbi. He wrote “ Kebod 
Yom-Tob,” a commentary on Maimonides’ * Yad ha- 
Hazakah ” (Salonica, 1846). . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh, p. 51b. 

L. G. M. FR. 

DANTE, ALIGHIERI: Florentine poet; born 
1265; died at Ravenna Sept. 14, 1821. Dante took 
an active part inthe political feuds then distracting 
his native city, and in 1302 was banished. From 
that time on he lived in exile, enjoying from time to 
time the hospitality of several princes of northern 
Italy, such as Can Grande della Scala of Verona 
and Guido Polenta of Ravenna. Dante’s principal 
work is the “Divina Commedia.” A few Hebrew 
words (* Hosanna," “Sabaoth”: * Paradiso," vii. 1; 
“El,” “Eli.” * Malacoth": ib. xxvi. 134; “De Vulgari 
Eloquentia,” i. 4), and the two hitherto unexplained 
and perhaps inexplicable passages (*Inferno," vii. 1 
—“ Pape Satan, Pape Satan, aleppe" ; and xxxi. 67— 
* Raphel mai amech, zabi almi"), have led to the 
assumption that Dante understood Hebrew; which, 
however, is contradicted by his own testimony 
(*Paradiso," xii. 73). Dante’s “Divine Comedy? 
served as a model for his contemporary Immanuel 
ben Solomon in the closing (twenty-eighth) chapter, 
“Tofet we- Eden" (Hell and Paradise) of his 
“Divan.” Mose de Rieti's * Mikdash Me‘at” (Little 
Sanctuary) can not unreservedly be considered an 
imitation of Dante’s “ Paradiso.” 

In spite of Kraus’s objections (see his “ Dante, Sein 
Leben und Sein Werk,” p. 146), it seems certain that 
Dante entertained friendly relations with Immanuel 
ben Solomon. Whether the two poets became ac- 
quainted at the court of Can Grande in Yerona, 
where Immanuel also stayed for a while, or at the 
house of their common friend Bosone in Gubbio, 
can not be ascertained. Their friendship is shown 
by an exchange of sonnets between Bosone and the 
Jew Manoello (Z.e., Immanuel) in which Dante’s 
death is bewailed. An alleged exchange of sonnets 
between Cino da Pistoja and Bosone, in which Cino 
transfers Dante and Manoello to the Inferno, while 
Bosone defends both, is spurious. From this it ap- 
pears that the close personal relations between the 
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two poets was a matter of common knowledge to 
their contemporaries. Concerning the question as 
to whether Dante is alluded to in the character of 
Daniel in the 28th chapter of Immanucl's * Divan,” 
in which the poet is led through the Inferno and 
Paradise, see IMMANUEL BEN SOLOMON. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. X. Kraus, Dante, Sein Leben und Sein 
Werk, Berlin, 1807. The sonnet of Bosone was first pub- 
Hshed by Aljaeei, Poeti Antichi Raecolti da Codici MSS. 
della Bibliotheca Vaticana e Barberina, p. 112, Naples, 
lo01. The sonnet ascribed to Cino was first edited by Ciampi. 
Rime de Messer Cino da Pistria.p. 114, note 108, Pisa, 1813. All 
four sonnets Were edited by Mercuri, Lezione XI. in Forma 
di Lettera... Nella Quale à Trattato se Dante Veramente 
Fosse Morto Nel 1321, Naples, 1853. Compare Soave, Breve 
Notizie dei Poeta Emmanuele di Roma, in L Educatore Is- 
raelita, 1862: D'Ancona, in. Rivista di Scienze Lettere ed 
Arti... Anno lV. 1863: Garofalo, Litteratura ej Filosofia, 
pp. xviii., xlii.. Naples, 1872; Mazzatinti, in Studj di Filo- 
logia Romanza, i. 330 et seq.;: Modona, Rime Volyari di Im- 
manuele Romano, Parma, 1898; German translation in Fürst, 
Illustrirte Monatshefte für Israeliten, 1865; Geiger, Jü- 
dische Zeitschrift, v. 293 et seg.: Güdemann, Gesch. des Er- 
ziehungswesens der Juden in Italien, pp. 187 et seq.; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 480 et Seq. ; 
see also Gratz, Gesell. vii. 265 ; Delitzseh, Zwei Kleine Dantes- 
tudien : Geiger. in Ozar Nehmacd, iii. 123 et seq.; Steinsehnei- 
der, Hebr. Bibl. xi. 52 et seq.; Paur, Jahrb. der Deutschen 
Dantegesellschaft, iii. 423 et seq.; Carducci, Studi Litterari, 
pp. 260 ct. seq., 275 = opere viii. 157 et seg., 174 et seq.; Servi, 
Dante Egli Ebrei, 1898; Kaufmann, in Rev. Et. wives, xxxvii. 
252 et seq.; idem, Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1808, pp. 330 et scq. 


G. H. V. 
DANZ, JOHANN ANDREAS: German theo- 
logian and llebraist; born at Sundhausen, near 
Gotha, 1654; died atJena Dec. 92, 1797. Danz stud- 
ied at Wittenberg and at Hamburg, where he learned 
Hebrew under Esdras Edzardi; and he became pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at the University of 
Jena, at first in the philosophical, and after 1713 
in the theological faculty. He was considered the 
greatest Hebrew scholar among his Christian con- 
temporaries. Danz wrote several text-books on 
Hebrew grammar, which for nearly à century re- 
mained standard works. He is the author of 
"Nucifrangibulum Sanctam Scripture V. T. Lin- 
guam Hebraicam Enucleans,” Jena, 1686. This first 
edition contained two parts, the first treating of the 
etymology, the second of the syntax, of the Hebrew 
language. In the following editions these parts 
were published separately: part one under the title 
“Literator Ebraeo-Chaldaicus,” Jena, 1694, 1710, 
1715, and 1745; part two under the title “ Interpres 
Ebreo-Chaldaicus," Jena, 1694, 1708, 1710, 1755, 
and 1796. The 5 Nucifrangibulum? was followed 
by “Spicilegium,” 25. 1689, and * Rabbinismus Enu- 
cleatus,” 25.1696, 1751; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1761. 
His most popular work, however, was his * Com- 
pendium Grammatice Ebrivice-Chaldaice,” Jena, 
16989. of which numerous editions appeared. It was 
translated into German, under the title “ Hebritische 
und Chalditische Grammatik,” and edited, by G. 
Kvpke. Breslau, 1784. Among his works on He- 
brew antiquity may be mentioned: “ Antiquitas 
Baptismi Initiationis Israelitarum Vindicta," Jena, 
1710; " Pluralitates Personarum Divinarum Genesis 
i, 26,” Jena, 1710; " DeSinceritate Scriptorum V. T. 
Suspicio Errorum in Decade Exemplorum, Abra- 
baneli,” etc., Jena, 1717. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bihi. Hebr. ii. 591, 605, Hamburg, 1721 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 195, Leipsic, 1563; Diestel, Gesch. des 
Alten Testamentes in der Christlichen Kirche, pp. 445, 450, 


488, 495, 521, Jena, 1869: Schaff-Herzog, Izneye. s.v. MeClin- 
tock aud Strong, Cyc. s.v ; Steinschneider, in Z. H. D. ii. 124. 


E. C. F. T. H. 
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DANZIG (Polish, Gdansk): Capital of West 
Prussia. The Jewish population of Danzig in 1895 
was 2,474, in a total population of 125,605. 

The oldest document concerning the Jews of Dan- 
zig, acharter of King Casimir authorizing two Jews, 
Zub and Michael, to trade in Prussia, bears the date of 
1476; although Jews may have lived there in the pre- 
ceding century. It is probable that the Jewish mer- 

chants who came to trade with Dan- 


The Five zig were accustomed to land their 
Con- merchandise outside the town, and 


gregations. return to their homes after having 
finished their business. Yet a great 
many of them were invited by rich merchants of 
Danzig to come tothe town to translate letters writ- 
ten in Hebrew or to superintend the preparation of 
kasher-wine. The authorities took no notice of this, 
and therefore the Jews are not mentioned in any 
ollieial document till the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Until 1813 they lived in the four suburbs 
of Danzig—Schottland, Weinberg, Mattenbuden, 
Langfuhr—and in Danzig proper, thus forming five 
distinet congregations. They maintained this divi- 
sion into separate congregations until 1881. Schott- 
land was founded in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, and it appears that Jews settled there soon 
after its foundation. 

The commercial success of the Jews aroused the 
envy of the inhabitants of Danzig, and in 1551 the 
“voyevoda” (governor) of Danzig wrote a petition 
to Sigismund IL. asking him to exclude the Jews 
from Danzig, except on fair-days. In 1552 he re- 
ceived a favorable answer, and, as & preliminary 
measure, Jewish commerce was heavily taxed. The 
authorities of Danzig appear to have placed an ar- 
bitrary interpretation on the edict, for in 1616 the 
burgomaster of Danzig was ordered by Sigismund 
III. to pay Isaac Joenbower of Cracow, Abraham 
Solomon of Posen, Jelen of Lublin, and Wolf of 
Lemberg a fine of 100,000 gold pieces for arbitrary 
exclusion. Thereare other documents showing that 
the “Privilegium Casimirianum” was not strictly 
observed. In the“ Regesty ” (i., No. 648) it is men- 
tioned that on April 25, 1583, the Jew Abraham 
Shmoilovitz of Burov brought lumber to Danzig; 
that on the 28th of the same month the Jew Men- 
del Urelovichsh of Brest brought in 285 barrels of 
grain; and that on different days of May in the same 
year Shmoilovitz brought rye, wheat, barley, and 
oats. 

The life of the Jews who settled at Schottland 
soon after its foundation was very precarious, and 
they were subjected to incessant and petty persecu- 

tions on the part of the non-Jewish 


The inhabitants. In 1508 the council of 
Suburbs. Danzig enacted a fine for buying any- 


thing from a stranger. In 1520, when 
the German troops were marching against Danzig. 
the citizens burned the suburbs. Whenever an 
enemy approached the town, those who lived in the 
suburbs were generally the first to suffer. In spite 
of these difficulties the Jews of Schottland contem- 
plated forming a congregation, and, indeed, they 
united themselves with the Jews of Hoppenbruch, 
a small town near Danzig, and acquired asynagogue 
and a cemetery. "The Jews of Weinberg and those 
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of Stolzenberg formed the congregation of Wein- 
berg. There were Jews in Danzig also, some being 
under official protection, while others lived there 
with the connivance, but without the permission, of 
ihe authorities. An edict of the council, dated 1605, 
prohibiting the Jews from meeting for religious ex- 
ercises, reveals the presence of a community in Dan- 
zig itself. In 1616 the Jews were expelled from the 
town, their presence being permitted only during 
ihe six days of the Dominik fair, a fee of three florins 
ench per day being exacted. In 1626 the council 
accorded certain privileges to Jewish lumber- and 
erain-dealers, and the “ Privilegium Casimirianum ” 
was renewed in favor of certain Jews. 

After the Reformation the situation of the Jews 
of Danzig grew worse. The contending religious 
sects were united in oppressing them, and the Refor- 
mation produced new efforts for their conversion, 
which efforts, however, as it appears 
from a sermon by Pastor Cramer 
(printed in 1664), were without suc- 
cess. The preacher lamented that a 
Jew, though sentenced to death, would not em- 
brace Christianity. As the position of the Jews 
was not legally secured in Danzig during the seven- 
teenth century, they dared not forma congregation. 
It was only at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Danzig was stricken with a succession 
of calamities, that their were admitted to the town 
to revive its commerce. But they did not enjoy 
that hospitality for long. Aboutthat time the Jews 
were driven from the bishop's domain, and the fact 
of their finding a refuge at Danzig roused the an- 
ger of the bishop. 
cil of Danzig, and, not obtaining any satisfaction, 
he incited the mob against the Jews. "This hap- 
pened in 1728, and there is no further mention of 
Jews in Danzig until 1747. "Those of Schottland 
had, by 1724, a well-organized congregation. They 
founded in that year a society for the aid of the 
sick and a hebra kaddisha. The register of the 
latter was kept in Hebrew from 1724 to 1848. 

In 1750 Frederick Augustus permitted the Jews 
to settle again in Danzig, though they were subject 

to heavy taxes.. The Jews of the 
Re- three suburbs of Schottland, Wein- 
settlement. berg, and Langfuhr steadily increased 
in number. In 1757 the congregation 
of Schottland numbered 46 contributing members. 
In 1767 its expenses amounted to 4,644 florins ($580) ; 
in 1768, to 6,117 florins (8764); in 1772, to 19,159 
florins ($1,642), when the congregation had two syn- 
avogues. Till 1777 there was no physician for its 
hospital, but in that year it engaged Phoebus, the 
son of Meshullam of Prague. In 1752 the congre- 
vation elected as its rabbi ELHANAN BEN SAMUEL, 
formerly rabbi of Fordon. 

The congregation of Langfuhr settled in that 
suburb when it was still under Polish protection. 
The Count of Weiher, owner of that domain, per- 
mitted the Jews to settle there, and they built a fine 
synagogue, acquired a cemetery, and formed a hebra 
kaddisha, The cemetery was devastated by the 
Russians in 1818, not a single tombstone being left in 
place. The register (Dp35) begins with 55835 —1775; 
the hebra kaddisha then counted 47 paying members. 


The Ref- 
ormation. 


He protested before the coun-: 


The congregation of Langfuhr was then a depend- 
ency of the rabbinate of Schottland. In 1782 the 
three congregations cited above were united under 
Rabbi Meir Posner. In 1807 the suburbs being de- 
vastated by Napoleon’s army, the Jews of Wein- 
berg entered the town; a great many of them lost 
their lives during the bombardment of Danzig. 

After the treaty of Tilsit (July 9, 1807) Danzig, 
with the three above-named suburbs, became a free 
state, and remained such for the space of not quite 
seven years. The Jews rejoiced at this development, 
but they had to pay a contribution of 50,000 German 
thalers ($18,000), most of which was sustained by the 
community of Schottiand. Their life was still rather 
precarious: admission to the exchange was refused 
them, and their right of residence in the town was 
only provisional. In 1813, when Schottland and 
Langfuhr were destroyed, the Jews of these two 
suburbs were admitted to the town, and on Feb. 3, 
1814, after Danzig had become a Prussian city, they 
obtained citizens’ rights. They had then the oppor- 
tunity of forming a congregation; but unfortunately 
there was no cohesion among them, and their 300 
members were still divided among five distinct com- 
munities, four of which were named after the sub- 
urbs in which they had lived. Not until 1881 were 
these congregations united into one by the efforts of 
Rabbi Werner; in that year one large synagogue was 
built for the united communities. M. SEL. 

Appended is a brief account of the rabbis of Dan- 
zig and of its suburbs: 

Schottland: Of the five original communities that 
of Schottland has always been reputed the wealth- 
iest and most important. ABRAHAM B. ELIEZER 
waA-KouneEn, author of “ Ori we-Yish‘i” (Berlin, 1741), 
and R. Moses b. Jonah, who died there June 27, 
1754, were among the scholars whose names are 
associated with the religious history of Schottland. 

- The following were the regularly ap- 

Rabbis. -pointed rabbis of the community: R. 

Elhanan b. R. Samuel Sanwil. Ash- 
kenasi (1752-80), born in 1718, died Sept. 22, 1750; 
pupil of R. Zebi Hirsch of Halberstadt; R. Meïr b. 
R. Judah Lób Posner Munk (1782-1807), born in 
1735, died Feb. 3, 1807; R. Chajim (1807-35), son 
of the preceding; died June 11, 1885; R. Israel b. 
R. Gedalja Lipschütz (1837-50); Dr. Abraham Stein 
(1850-64), subsequently rabbi of the Meisel syna- 
gogue at Prague, where he died Sept. 2, 1884; Dr. 
Joshua Wailerstein (1865-76), born in 1838, died June 
19, 1876; Dr. Cosman Werner (1873), during whose 
rabbinate the communities were united. 

Langfuhrand Weinberg: The community of Lang- 
fuhr had always been included in the rabbinate of 
Schottland. In 1782 the community of Weinberg 
also eame under the same rabbinate, whose incum- 
bent thereafter designated himself as rabbi of Dy 
(*Schottland, Langfuhr, Weinberg") When Dr. 
Stein became the rabbi of Schottland in 1850, R. 
Israel Lipschütz officiated as rabbi of Weinberg 
and Langfuhr, dying Sept. 19, 1860. In 1878 the 
community of Weinberg called a rabbi of their own, 
Dr. S. Gronemann, who assumed the district rab- 
binate of Hanover when the communities were 
united. 

Mattenbuden: The community of Mattenbuden. 
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was organized toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and did not haveasynagogue until 1793. The 
following officiated as rabbis: R. Moses b. R. Cha- 
jim Chefez of Sklow; died April 7, 1807; R. Isaac 
Itzig b. R. Elhanan, son of the rabbi of Schottland; 
died Feb. 19, 1814; R. Samuel Sanwil b. R. Judah 
Löb Rosenstein, grandson of R. Elhanan of Schott- 
land; died Feb. 6, 1824; R. Michel Levin Munk (R. 
Jehiel Arje b. R. Matitjahu ha-Kohen), born in 1788; 
called to Danzig in 1853. 

Danzig: R. Marcus Noah Perls (R. Mordecai b. 
Noah ha-Levi) of Lissa, died July 8, 1825; R. Moses 
Eliezer Thorner, died Aug. 6, 1887; R. Michel 
Levin Munk, died Aug. 93, 1853. 

The above-named communities united under the 
name “ Vereinigte Gemeinde." The following were its 
rabbis: Dr. Cosman Werner, called in 1878 to Schott- 
land, was subsequently appointed rabbi of the united 
community. In 1895 he accepted a rabbinate at 
Munich. Dr. S. Posner, called as acting rabbi in 
1896, subsequently became second rabbi at Karls- 
ruhe. Dr. S. Blumenthal, called in 1897, and officia- 
ted to 1900 was subsequently appointed rabbi at 
Berlin. Since 1900 Dr. Max Freudenthal, previously 
district rabbi at Dessau, has been the incumbent. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatssehrift, vi. 205, 241. 321, 401 ; Jacoby, 

in Israelit, Nos. 44, 45, Mayence, 1864; Regesty, i. No. 613; 

Bram, in Volkskalender, 1849, pp. 124-129; [sraelitische 


Wochenschrift, 1871, No. 35 ; Lóschin, Gesch. Danzigs, Dan- 
zig, 1822; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, p. 383. 


D. M. FRE. 


DANZIG, ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL: Lith- 
uanian codifier; born in Danzig in 1747 or 1748; 
died at Wilna Sept. 12, 1820. He was descended 
froma family of scholars in West Prussia, his great- 
grandfather, Jehiel Michael, having been rabbi in 
Schottland, near Danzig; his grandfather was Sam- 
uel, the author of the commentary on Isaiah, “ Ne- 
hamot Ziyyon.” When Danzig was fourteen years 
old his father sent him to the yeshibah in Prague, 
after exacting from him a promise that 
he would not mingle with the “ Mod- 
erns,” who, through the influence of 
Mendelssohn in Prussia, were grad- 
ually coming into prominence. Under the guidance 
of Ezekiel Landau and Joseph Liebermann, Danzig 
zealously devoted himself to the study of the Tal- 
mud, and at cighteen years of age he left Bohemia 
with a “haber” diploma, showing him to bea pro- 
ficient Talmudist. He then settled in Wilna, Lith- 
uania. When offered the salaried position of rabbi 
he declined it, considering it improper to receive a 
stipend in such a capacity, and he engaged in busi- 
ness as a merchant, visiting the fairs of Leipsic and 
Königsberg. Only in his later years, and after hav- 
ing lost almost his entire fortune through the explo- 
sion of a powder-magazine, could he be induced to 
accept the position of dayyan in Wilna, which office 
he held until his death. His fixed intention had 
been to emigrate to the Holy Land. 

Danzig is the author of the following: ,“Hayye 
Adam: Nishmat Adam " (The Life of Man: the Soul 
of Man), Wilna, 1810, reedited many times; * Hokmat 
Adam: Binat Adam” (The Wisdom of Man: the 
Understanding of Man), ææ. 1814, reedited many 
times; “Sha‘are Zedek” (The Gates of Justice), 
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on the commandments and prohibitions having ref. | 
erence to the land of Palestine, čb. 1819; Jeru- 
salem, 1863; "Zikru Torat Mosheh” (Be Mindful 
of the Teaching of Moses), precepts for the Sab- 
bath, Wilna, 1820, and several editions (this little 
work contains by way of supplement the treatise 


^ Mizwot Mosheh " [The Precepts of Moses], an ex- 


tract from Askari’s book “ Haredim " 


His [The God-Fearing] ; “ Toledot Adam,” 
Works. a commentary on the Passover Hag- 


gadah, 7b. 1817 (in the Hageadah cdi- 
tion “Ma‘aleh Bet Horon”); “Bet Abraham” (The 
House of Abraham), his last work, 1821, and many 
editions (also translated into Judieo-German by Isaac 
Hamburger, Lemberg, 1875). Among the Writings 
of Danzig not vet published are an elaborate ethical 
work, specimen pages of which are contained in the 
introduction to “Zikru Torat Mosheh,” and com- 
mentaries to several books of the Bible. 

Danzig is especially known as the author of 
“Hayye Adam” and “ Hokmat Adam,” which repre- 
sent the most important productions in the line of 
codification after the time of Joseph Caro and Mor- 
decai Yafe. In these two works Danzig treats of 
the same subject-matter as the first two parts of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. The enormous mass of new mato- 
rial which had accumulated in the field of the Hala- 
kah since the appearance of the Shulhan ‘Aruk—a 
period embracing more than two and a half cen- 
turies—was collected and critically sifted by Danzig 
and presented in a readily intelligible form. His 
codex, however, was intended primarily for the 
cultured layman and not for the officiating rabbi. 
Hence there is a tendency to give prominence to the 
more exacting side of the Law, even though in his 
expert decisions and treatises, which, under the re- 
spective titles of “Nishmat Adam" and *Binat 
Adam,” are added to ^ Hayye Adam” and * Hokmat 
Adam," Danzig shows independence enough to op- 
pose the views of the AxrARONIM, and he frequently 
protests against the tendency to decide in favor of 
new prohibitions. His “Hayye Adam" met with 
unusual success during the author’s lifetime. In 
many cities societies were formed for the purpose 
of studying this work; and even to-day these socie- 
ties may be found in most of the Polish-Russian 
communities. 

This success was well merited ; for there is hardly 
another work that presents in so concise and lucida 

manner all the details of the discus- 

His sions of the Aharonim. Danzig pre- 
Importance serves in his works a certain fresh- 
as Codifier. ness of tone, and dwells with special 
emphasis upon the ethical bearings of 

religious precepts. The high ethical standpoint of 
the author reveals itself most conspicuously in his 
“Bet Abraham,” and the contents of this little book 
alone should suffice to refute the accusation that Tal- 
mudism had stifled religio-ethical sentiments. The 
love of God, itis pointed out, is man's highest mission, 
to which the fear of God is only a preparatory stage. 
The enjoyment of worldly things is not in itself to 
be condemned; but man is to bear constantly in 
mind that the recognition of God and the exercise of 
good deeds are the proper occupation of life. He 
lays great stress upon prayer; but this must not be 
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mere lip-service; and, accordingly, he bids his chil- 
dren say their prayers in German rather than in 
unintelligible Hebrew. This is all the more note- 
worthy since Danzig in this very work enters a 
protest against all innovations, and even denounces 
the reading of German books. 

Love of truth and contentedness he especially 
enjoins; and declares repeatedly that “an offense 
against one’s fellow being is far more reprehensible 
than a sin against God.” He not only admonishes his 
family, therefore, to refrain from all dishonesty in 
their business relations with both Jews and non- 
Jews, but makes it a duty never to 
decide in money matters according to 
one’s own opinions, but to inquire of 
a learned man whether the intended 
action conforms to the Law. While insisting upon 
the strictest observance of the rites, he bids his chil- 
dren even to let the time of prayer pass if this be 
necessary to secure money wherewith to pay a work- 
ing man’s wages. 

Characteristic of Danzig is his warning not to 
study the Cabala before the age of maturity and be- 
fore the study of the Talmudic-rabbinic literature. 
He himself shows an acquaintance with the Cabala ; 
but in his halakic writings this is not made appar- 
ent. A somewhat mystical touch appears in his 
prayer for the eve of the Day of Atonement. This 
prayer may be found in “Hayye Adam” (No. 144), 
and has been published separately:several times in 
Judeeo-German as well as in Hebrew, under the title 
“Tefillah Zakkah ” (Sincere Prayer). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 18; idem, Kiryah 


Neemandah, pp. 239-239; Steinschneider (Maggid), ‘Ir Wina, 
p. 218; compare Abrahams in Jew. Quart. Rev. iii. 476-477. 


L. G. 


DAPIERA (DE PIERA), ASTRUC: Martyr; 
lived in Barcelona. He was probably a relative of 
Isaac de Piera, who also lived in Barcelona, and 
who, in the year 1891, was baptized under the name 
of Guillermo Vidal Puiol (“ Rev. Et. Juives,” iv. 59). 
Dapiera, accused of witchcraft, was put in prison in 
1810 by the grand inquisitor of Aragon, Fr. Nicolas 
Eymeric. He was sentenced to express his repent- 
ance publicly in the cathedral, and to suffer impris- 
onment for life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Diago, Historia de los Condes de Aragon, 1. 
15; Fontana, Monumenta Domtnucana, part ii., ch. 9, p. 286. 


G. M. K. 


DAPIERA or DA PIERA (MNS, MYANT), 
SOLOMON BEN MESHULLAM: Neo-Hebraic 
poct of North Spain; died after 1417. He was a 
relative of Meshullam ben Solomon Dapicra, who 
flourished, probably in southern France, in the ear- 
lier part of the thirteenth century, and who, in sev- 
eral extensive poems, declared against the " Moreh 
Nebukim” of Maimonides. Before the troubles 
which came upon him and the Jews in Spain gen- 
erally, Dapiera seems to have been rich, and chari- 
table to the needy. Forced to leave his native place, 
he took refuge in Saragossa at the house of Benve- 
niste ben Labi, the Mæcenas of Hebrew scholars, 
where he became tutor to Benveniste’s two sons, 
with one of whom, Don Vidal Joseph ibn Labi, he 
exchanged many letters and poems. Through the 
recommendation of his host, to whom he was not 
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related, as Grütz avers, he became a favorite with 
Don Meir Alguadez. 

While in Saragossa, Dapiera filled the position of 
scribe to the congregation; letters are extant writ- 
ten by him in its name. He, however, did not re- 
main there, but again took up the wanderer’s staff. 
In 1417 he was in Monzon, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of a young poet, En-Samuel Bonastruc. 
Despite certain mannerisms, Dapiera may be ranked 
among the first Hebrew poets of his time. He 
showed great skill in rimed prose and artistic versi- 
fication, and the criticism which Gratz passed upon 
him as a poet is now known to be undeserved. Un- 
der the title * Imre No'ash " (Speeches of a Desperate 
One) he compiled a comprehensive dictionary of rimes 
in three parts, two of which dealt with homonyms 
and synonyms. It is probable that the * Maskiy- 
yot Kesef," edited by Mordecai Tama (Amsterdam, 
1765), is a part of the “Imre No’ash” (“ Literatur- 
blatt des Orients," ix. 848; Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl." col. 2386). 

Dapiera was a prolific poet and writer; more than 
forty piyyutim issued from his pen; and the manu- 
script Or., fol. 1059, in the Berlin Royal Library, con- 
tains versified panegyrics sent by him to such men 
as Moses Abbas, Samuel al-Rabi, Don Bonfos, Astruc 
Ramuk, Astruc Crescas, Don Solomon al-Constan- 
tini, Mazliah of Majorca, as well as to Christian 
scholars. Many of his letters are still extant; one 
of them, to the above-mentioned Mazliah of Ma- 
jorca, was published by Edelman in his “Dibre 
Hefez ” (p. 27). H. Brody has published in his “ Bei- 
träge zu Salomo Da-Pieras Leben und Wirken ” (Ber- 
lin, 1893) a number of Dapiera’s letters and poems. 
Solomon ben Meshullam Dapiera must not be con- 
founded with Solomon ben Immanuel Dapiera, who 
probably died shortly before 1968, and who, under 
the title “ Batte ha-Nefesh " (Smelling-Flask), trans- 
lated from Arabic into Hebrew the didactic poem 
* Al-Saba/niyyah" by Abu ‘Imran Moses Tobi, to 
which he wrote a commentary (see Hirschfeld in 
the * Report of the Judith Montefiore College, ” 1894, 


p. 8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 9985; idem, in 
Hebr. Bibl. xiv. 78 et seq., xvi. 86 et seq., xvii. 129 et seq.; 
idem, Verzeich. der Hebr. Handschr. der Konigl. Bibl. zw 
Berlin, i. 37: idem, Die Hebr. Handschr. der Konigl. 
Hof- und Staatsbibl. in München, cod. 57, 3; idem, Hebr. 
Uebers. p. 932; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 151; Gross, Gallia Juda- 
ica, p. 145; Brody, as above; compare Monatsschrift, 1895, 
p. 423; Jew. Quart. Rev. vi. 187; Zeit. für Hebriiische Bib- 
liographie, ii. 46. 

G. M. K.—G. 


DARDA : One of the wise men surpassed in wis- 
dom by King Solomon (I Kings iv. 91) Heis men- 
tioned, with Ethan, Heman, and Chalcol, as a son 
of Mahol. In I Chron. ii. 6 he is called “ Dara," the 
son of Zerah. Rabbinic fancy has identified Darda 
with “the generation of knowledge” (* dor de‘ "of 
the wilderness. “Kol Adam” refers to Adam; 
“Ethan” is Abraham; “Heman” is Moses; and 
“Chaleol” is Joseph (see Rashi on I Kings v. 11). 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


DARDANELLES or CHANAK-KALESSI: 
Name of the two cities situated opposite each other 
on the shores of the strait at the entrance to the 
Sea of Marmora. The European city is inhabited by 
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Mohammedans exclusively; the Asiatic city contains 
Mohammedans, Greeks, Armenians, Europeans, and 
Jews The Jewish community dates from the year 
1510 according to local traditions which report that 
the Portuguese rabbi Jacob Ben-Habib, the author 
of "'En Ya'akob," after emigrating from Portugal, 
established himself at Salonica, and afterward led 
a colony of twenty Jewish families from Gallipoli to 
Dardanelles. "The old epitaphs in the cemetery of 
the city are illegible. The community is not men- 
tioned until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the false Messiah Shabbethai Zebi was im- 
prisoned by Sultan Mohammed IV. in the castle of 


Abydos in the vicinity of the Dardanelles. The 
Jewish population of this city, as well as of all the 
places along the Sea of Marmora, made a pilgrimage 
to the pseudo-Messiah (1664). Dardanelles is the 
birthplace of a Jewish author, Judah Benveniste, who 
wrote two works, “Tiwwasha‘ Yehudah” (Judah 
Shall Be Saved), published at Smyrna, and * Zeker 
Dabar” (Remembrance of the Word), published at 
Salonica (1863). 

In a total population (1902) of 11,600 inhabitants 
there are 2,700 Jews. The latter have four syna- 
gogues, one school of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle with 178 boys, a congregational school for girls 
(100), a Talmud Torah with 150 pupils, and a society 
of young people, “ Ahabat Re‘im,” which furnishes 
a midday meal to poor school-children. Members 
of the three chief Jewish families, the Sedaccas, 
Gormezanos, and Taraganos, represent foreign pow- 


ers as consular agents. 
D. M. Fr. 


DAR‘I, MOSES (or MOSES OF DAR‘AH 
[ny ; in Africa]): 

1. Moses ben Adonim ha-Lewi: Karaite; 
flourished in Dar‘ah toward the end of the ninth 
century. He was a grammarian of prominence, as is 
shown by the title * Medakdek " (Grammarian) given 
to him. Some of his exegetic notes, conceived in 
the true Karaite spirit, have been preserved. Of 
his religious poems one fragment only is in exist- 
ence, and of this the first stanza alone is in print, so 
that it is difficult to form an opinion regarding the 
poem. Pinsker assumes that the father of Moses 
was that Adonim one of whose poems is yet extant 
(*Likkute Kadmoniyyot," p. 188); but this theory 
can not be accepted without further proof. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 105; 


Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. i. 97. 

2. Moses Dar: Rabbinite; mentioned by Mai- 
monides in his collection of responsa, *Pe'er ha- 
Dor"(No.19). He emigrated from Maghreb (Spain) 
to Egypt, where he exchanged his own tefillin for 
others conforming to the regulations of the Geonim. 
Steinschneider inclines toward the opinion that he 
later joined the ranksof the Karaites, and that he 
is identical with the Moses Dar‘i below. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pinsker, Likkute IKadmoniyyot, p. 46 ; Stein- 

schneider, in Geiger's Jiid. Zeit. ix. 178. 

3. Moses Dar: The most prominent among 
Karaite poets. Concerning the dates of his life and 
activity the last word has not yet been said. Pinsker, 
the first to study his collected poems and give de- 
tailed information concerning him, places him in 
about the middle of the ninth century, and holds that 


Dar'i's * Diwan,” accordin g tocertain data contained 
therein, was finished about 843. Steinsehneider, 
Geiger, and Schorr have, for weighty considerations, 
rejected Pinsker’s supposition. 

There can be no doubt whatever that Dar'i was 
familiar with the works of the greater poets, from 
Gabirol to Abraham ibn Ezra, and that he dori ved 
much material from Judah ha-Levi, and not, as 
Pinsker maintains, that Gabirol, Moses ibn Ezra, 
Judah ha-Levi, and other Rabbinite poets took Dar'j 
as their model. Dari himself, in the superscrip- 
tions to his poems, names pieces by Judah ha-Levi 
and others that served him as patterns. The ear- 


liest date, therefore, that can be assigned to Dari is 
the end of the twelfth century. The date which 
appears in Dar'i's collection of poems must be re- 
garded as a falsification. 

Concerning the life of Dar‘i little is known. Ilis 
ancestors are said to have gone from Jerusalem (the 
presumptive starting-point of so many old families; 
to Spain, and from thence to have emigrated to 
Dar'ah, where Dar‘iwas born. Ietooku p his abode 
in Egypt, and there completed the “Diwan.” Ie 
made visits to Damascus, but his reception there was 
not cordial. While on his way to Jerusalem he 
wrote one of his poems. Twoof his sons died at an 
early age; his third son, Uri, heads a genealogical 
table (Pinsker,“ Liklsute Kadmoniyyot,” p. 49) ex- 
tending to the twentieth generation. 

Dar‘i’s poems often contain his name in acrostics: 
the fullest of these is: panay ^33 AD i3 nt'D UN 
POS FON prn NIPA KHAN. It also occurs abbrevi- 
ated as PIA NIP NDN Awd and prm NDIN OND ntn: 
Which makes it evident that the epithet “rofe” 
(physician) refers to Dar'i himself. The “Diwan” 
(collection of poems) consists of two parts: the first 
part is the work proper, bearing the title “ Firdaus 
Azhar al-Kasa’id wal-Ash‘ar”; the second part is 
in the nature of a supplement. The two parts to- 
gether contain about five hundred religious and sec- 
ular poems. By far the greater number are in He- 
brew; a few are written in Arabic. In some poems 
the verses are in Hebrew and Arabic alternately. 
Dar‘i was acquainted with all those forms of poetry 
introduced into Hebrew literature from Spanish- 
Arabian countries. 

In his religious poems—one whole series of which 
is arranged to correspond to the weekly lessons—he 
prays for forgiveness of sins, bewails persecutions 
and hardships, and gives expression to his longings 
for redemption. Among his secular poems occur 
several of a satirical character, directed against the 
“ Ànshe Mishnah " (followers of the Mishnah, or Rab- 
binites). There are also nuptial poems and love- 
songs, somewhat coarse in conception; eulogies and 
poems on friendship, extravagant in their fervor; 
besides elegies, epigrams, enigmas, etc. He is not 
wanting even in the affectations and artificialities 
of form and language peculiar to his models. His 
imagination often soars to great heights, and he dis- 
plays great cleverness, especially in his epigrams. 
His language is fluent, but occasionally he has re- 
course to poetic license. His productions contain the 
stereotyped ideas and imageries which his predeces- 
sors used, following them even in the matter of lin- 
guistic expression; in other words, he plagiarizes 
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freely. Of Dar‘i’s longer poems all that is known is 

yeported by Pinsker. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, pp. 46-105, 
135, and pp. 113 et seq., where Dar'i's religious poems are 
enumerated; Geiger, in Z. D. M. G. xv. 813 et seq., xvi. 
290; Schorr, in He-Haluz, vi. 57; Steinschneider, in Geiger's 
Jüd. Zeit. ix. 176 et seq., where other sources also are men- 
tioned ; D. Kohn, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, v. 90 et seq. 

= H. B. 


K. 

DARIUS I. (ww; Aapeioc): King of Per- 
sia from 591 to 485 B.c.; son of Hystaspes. The 
sources for the history of Darius are his own trilin- 
gual inscription at Behistun, the Babylonian contract 


tablets, and the accounts which the Greeks from He- 


rodotus onward have given. Herodotus is corrected 


repeatedly by Ctesias. The older branch of the 
Achæmenides died out with Cambyses and his broth- 
er, the true Smerdis, while the head of the younger 
pranch, which traced its descent to Teispes, was Hys- 
taspes, governor of Parthia, who submitted to the 
new ruler. His son Darius, however, undertook to 
win back the scepter from the Magian Gaumata, 
who had assumed the title of king and had married 
Cyrus’ daughter. Darius and six intimate compan- 
ions of noble blood, relying on the protection of 
Ahuramazda, attacked the usurper on the 10th of 
Tishri (Oct. 16), 521, at a city in Media, and killed 
him; Darius now became king. 

In Persia itself Darius was confronted by a new 
pretender, a second pseudo-Smerdis. In addition, 
the subject nations throughout the East (for instance, 
the Elamites, Medians, Parthians, Hyrkanians) tried 
to win back their independence, and placed at their 
head men who claimed descent from the royal 
family. The most serious rebellion was the one in 
Babylon under Nidintabel, who called himself Neb- 
uchadnezzar III., the son of Nabonid. The first Baby- 
lonian record of Nebuchadnezzar III. ’s reign is dated 
Tishri 17 (Oct. 23) of the year of his accession, 521. 

Darius besieged Babylon and sent capable generals 
against the other usurpers. 'In Jan. or Feb., 520, 

Babylon yielded, and Darius was free 

Darius to personally direct the crushing of the 

Crushes Median revolt. But in the spring 
Rebellions. Babylon rebelled again under the Ar- 

menian Arakha, who also pretended to 
be Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabonid. 'Thereare many 
records dated in Darius’ reign. At the beginning 
of 519 Babylon was retaken by Vidafra; and by the 
summer of 519 Darius had authority over the whole 
ofthe empire. "These events directly concerned the 
Jews, who thought they presaged the great crisis, 
the self-annihilation of the heathen kingdom, which, 
according to Ezekiel, was to precede the Messianic 
cra. But the Jews entertained no idea of rebelling: 
they were too thoroughly imbued with the teach- 
ing of the Prophets that it was wicked to forestall 
the ways of God. Nevertheless, they looked upon 
Zerubbabel, of the house of David, who, as the Per- 
sian governor, was the head of the little province of 
Judea, as the coming Messiah. It was fit then that 
they should make preparations, since God Himself 
was evidently preparing. Consequently, on tho 
first day of the sixth month, in the second year of 
the reign of Darius, the prophet Haggai announced 
to Zerubbabel that the time was ripe, and the high 
priest Joshua began the rebuilding of the Temple. 


On the 94th of the ninth month (Dec. 17), 520, the 
foundation-stone of the Temple was laid. The 
prophet Zechariah supported Haggai and encour- 
aged the people, even when news came of the con- 
tinuous victories of the Persians. Aslateasthe24th 
of the eleventh month (Jan. 18), 519, he had a crown 
made for Zerubbabel out of gold sent by Jews in 
Babylon. 

The hopes in the Messianic era were vain, for soon 
the Persian rule was more firmly established than 
ever. Jerusalem received a visit from the satrap of 
* Abarnahara (the Persian province of Syria), Tatnai 
(Greek X:cívgc; Babylonian, * Ushtani "). 'The ac- 


tivity of the Jews and the building of the Temple 
naturally excited his suspicion. YYhen the elders 


referred to Cyrus, who had ordered the Temple built, 
he dared not interfere, but reported the matter to 
Darius, who judged the affair correctly and with- 
out prejudice. He 
knew he need never 
fear a rebellion of 
the Jews, and that it 
would be of advan- 
tage to the kingdom 
to further their re- 
ligiousinterests. The 
cost of building the 
Temple was paid out 
of the tribute-tax of 
Syria. He com- 
manded the Jews to 
offer in the Temple a 
daily sacrifice for the 
welfare of the king- 
dom and for his sons. 
On Adar 3(March 10), 
015, in the sixth year 
of Darius, the Tem- 
ple was completed 
(Ezra vi. 14). 

Darius was the 
organizer of the Per- 
sian Empire. His con- 
quests served to round out the boundaries of his 
realm in Armenia, the Caucasus, and India, and 
along the Turanian steppes and the highlands of 
Central Asia. In order to systematize the collection 
of the tributes from subject nations, Darius divided 

his empire into twenty provinces ruled 
Organizes by governors, who are enumerated by 
the Herodotus (iii. 89 e seg.). Each prov- 

Empire. ince was subdivided, each part with 

its own head. These governors and 
vice-governors were called, in Persian, * khshatrapa- 
van” (guardians of the land; in Greek, catparie; 
in Hebrew, jDIIWNN; in Babylonian, “pahat” (= 
Hebrew nn5) The number of the satraps and the 
districts over which they ruled frequently changed. 
According to the Book of Daniel (vi. 2), “It pleased 
Darius to set a hundred and twenty princes [satraps] 
over the kingdom"; while Esther says that Xerxes 
(Ahasuerus) “reigned from India even unto Ethio- 
pia, over a hundred and seven and twenty provinces 
[11715] "; but this number can not be relied upon. 
It was Darius, also, who introduced and regulated 


Darius Seated on His Throne. 


(From Flandin and Coste, ** Voyage en 
Perse.’’) 


. thecoinage of the realm. The standard coin was the 


Darius 
Darmesteter 


golden daric (Hebrew and Phenician 374K, to be 
distinguished from t1Y53*4N, “drachma ?), weighing 
8.4 grams = 180 grains, and in silver worth 20 shek- 
els, each 5.6 grams — 86.5 grains; 100 shekels, or 5 
darics, made a silver mina; and 6,000 shekels, or 300 
darics, made a silver talent. 

Light is thrown upon the religious policy of 
Darius by the inscription of Uzahor, chief priest of 
the goddess Neit inthe Egyptian city Sais. Uzahor 
was summoned to Elam (Susa) by Darius, and was 
fully empowered to restore the Hierogrammatic Col- 
lege (the House of Life) for which institution he 
trained many children. Darius himself went to 


Egypt and showed such deep interest in the institu- 
tions of the land that the Egyptian priesthood re- 


Cylinder Seal, with Name of Darius in Persian, Scythian, 
and Assyrian. l 
(In the British Museum.) 


garded him as the last great lawgiver of Egypt 
(Diodorus, i. 95; compare Herodotus, ii. 110). 

In the Book of Daniel, whose author had but 
a dim knowledge of Persian history, “Darius the 
Median” appears as the son of Xerxes (ix. 1), suc- 
cessor to the Babylonian Belshazzar and predecessor 
of Cyrus (vi. 28, x. 1). The epithet “ Median " is to 
be explained by the fact that in the Orient, as among 
the Greeks, the name * Media? was applied to the 
whole Persian realm (for instance, in the Minean in- 
scription of South Arabia [Halevy, n. 535]; compare 
“kings of Media and Persia” in Dan. v. 28, viii. 20; 
Esth. x. 2; compare i. 3, 14). 


^s 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthwms, i. 512; 
idem, Forschungen zur Alten Gesch. ii. 472; idem, Entste- 
hung des Judenthums, pp. 41 et seq., 79 et seq.; Peiser, in 
Schrader, A. D. iv. 901; Meissner, in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 
xvii. 191; Revillout, in Revue Egyptologique, i. 72 et seq. 


G. E. ME. 


DARIUS III.—Biblical Data: Last King of 
Persia; reigned from 836 to 830 B.c.; conquered by 
Alexander the Great. He is probably the “ Darius 
the Persian,” with whose reign the record of the 
priestly heads of families mentioned in Nehemiah 
(xii. 22) ended. On this passage compare Eduard 
Meyer, “ Entstehung des Judenthums,” p. 108. 

G. E. Me. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: Darius and Cy- 
rus were the commanders of Belshazzar’s two 
legions. When they saw him in a debauched state, 
they made him descend from his throne, deprived 
him of his crown and of his royal robes, and left 
him standing in his shameful nakedness (Esth. R. 
iii. 1; compare David Luria «d loc.), According to 
another version, Dariusand Cyrus were Belshazzar's 
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doorkeepers (Cant. R. iii. 1). It was during Darius’ 
reign that Daniel disobeyed the order to worship 
the king (‘Ab. Zarah 8a; compare Dan. vi. 11-12), 
The latter Darius, by whom the Talmud means 
the king mentioned in Hag. i. 1, and who is not iden. 
tical with Darius the Persian (see R. H. 3b, and Tos. 
ad loc.), was the son of Esther, and thus of pure de- 
scent on his mother's, and impure on his father’s, 
side. "This isimplied in the Syrian hyrax (Lev. xiii. 
5), the emblem of the Medo-Persian empire, uniting 
as it does the signs of the clean and of the unclean 


animals (Esth. R. viii. 3; Lev. R. xiii. 5). Compare 
CYRUS. 
L. G. C. L. 


DARKNESS: Therendering in the English ver- 
sions of the Hebrew wn and its synonyms be, 
aboy, Sony, moy. At one time darkness was re- 
garded as something substantial, and not merely as 
the absence of light. This is apparent from the fre- 
quent juxtaposition of “darkness” with“ light.” God 
forms light and darkness (Isa. xlv. 7); light and dark- 
ness are consumed or confined (Job xxvi. 10). Inthe 
Creation-story, darkness is said to have been over 
primitive chaos, Anyss. In this opening sentence 
traces or reminiscences of an early mythological 
personification have been detected (see CO0SMOGONY). 
Darkness antedates creation. It has also been no- 
ticed that it isnot called good, asare the other works 
of the Creator. The absence of the definite article 
before tn in Gen. i. 1 points in the same direction. 

Something of this mythological notion is present 

in Job's imprecation (Job iii. 4, 5), where both * Ho- 
shek ? and * Zalmut " (or * Zalmawet”) are invoked as 
though ravenous monsters lying in wait for proy 
the verb recalls the blood-avenger, the “ goel”). 
They arein parallelism with a phrase—“ Let all that 
maketh black the day " [R. V.]—which is now rec- 
ognized by nearly all commentators to describe myth- 
ological beasts (see Dracon). In ordinary speech, 
of course, the Hebrew mind did not revert to this 
personification of darkness and its underlying ante- 
cedent mythological conceits. Darkness is simply 
the night, as light is the day (Gen. i. 5, 18). The 
sun grows dark; the day is darkened; and the like. 
In mines and other subterranean regions darkness 
has its realm, which the searcher for the precious 
metals invades, and thus forces upon it the estab- 
lishment of new boundaries (Job xxviii. 8). This 
impression of substantiality goes with the descrip- 
tions of Egyptian darkness (Ps. ev. 28; Ex. x. 28). 
Darkness is also likened toa pillar of cloud (Ex. 
xiv. 20), as something almost palpable, if not per- 
sonal. Itis a frequent circumstance of theophany 
(II Sam. xxii. 12 = Ps. xviii. 12); and is associated 
with “She’ol” in such a way as to make it plausible 
that this place of the ingathering of the shades was 
a domain ruled over by twin demons, Hoshek and 
Zalmut (darkness and thick darkness). The double 
form, masculine and feminine, “hoshek” and “ha- 
shekah,” also goes back to mythology. 

In figurative specch, for reasons that are apparent, 
darkness was used for a secret hiding-place (Isa. 
xlv. 8; Job xxxiv. 22; Ps. exxxix. 11, 12). As the 
effect of sorrow is to dim the eyes by tears, or à8 
grief or sin injects darkness into the world (com- 
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pare ‘Ab. Zarah 8a), the Hebrew speaks of distress 
as darkness (Isa. v. 90, xxix. 18; Ps. cvii. 10-14, 
again *Hoshek " and * Zalmut”). 

Darkness is uncanny. It may be the hiding-place 
of evil spirits; this, at all events, was the notion in 
post-Biblical times (compare DEMONOLOGY); there- 
fore darkness expresses fear, dread, terror. As such 
it is one of the equipments of the Day OF THE 
Lorp, a circumstance of judgment (Amos v. 18, 
20: Zeph. i. 15; Nahum i. 8). This eschatological 
idea underlies also the darkness which ensues upon 
the Crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 45). According to 
the theory advanced by Gunkel (*Schópfung und 
Chaos”), that in eschatological visions primitive 
mythology finds its expression, the underlying idea 
is that darkness is an attendant on final judgment 
or punishment (Matt. vii. 12, xxii. 18, and fre- 
quently in N. T.). 

Darkness is also the emblem of mysterious afflic- 
tions, of ignorance and frailty (Job xix. 8, xxiii. 17; 
Isa. ix. 2), of sin and evil (Isa. v. 20; Prov. ii. 13), 
of mourning (Isa. xlvii. 5), of doubt and vexation 
(Job v. 14, xii. 25), and of confusion (Ps. xxxv. 5). 
As wisdom is light, so ignorance is darkness (Job 
xxxvii. 19; Eccl. ii. 14). 

Darkness was the ninth of the ten Egyptian 
plagues (Ex. x. 21 ef seg.). What caused the dark- 
ness has been a subject of much unsatisfactory dis- 
cussion. Some reminiscence based upon observation 
of natural phenomena is always involved in the 
otherplagues. Whatthe reminiscenceis in this case 
has not been determined; a storm of dust has been 
suggested by some commentators. E. G. H. 


DARMESTETER, ARSENE: French philol- 
ogist and brother of James Darmesteter; born at 
Cháteau-Salins Jan. 5, 1846; died at Paris Nov. 16, 
1888. Darmesteter, who came as a little boy to 
‘Paris, went first to a primary school, but learned 
much from the books in the workshop of his father, 
who was & bookbinder. At the age of twelve he 
went to the Talmud Torah school, where, in addi- 
tion to religious subjects, he studied French, Latin, 
and Greek. It was in thisschool that he determined 
to solve the problem of the Old French words in the 
text of Rashi. Attheage of sixteen he presented 
himself for the baccalaureate. His father had in- 
tended him to become a rabbi; but criticism of the 
New Testament had led him to criticize the Old; his 
religious orthodox y had been shaken, and, although 
he continued his Hebrew studies, his warm religious 
faith had given place to scientitic interests. Science 
was destined, he thought, to transform and to unite 
humanity. 

For a year he was a pupil at the Séminaire Israélite 
under Zadoc Kahn; the next year he worked at 
the Collége Ste. Barbe to qualify for his licentiate, 
which he obtained in 1864. He studied Latin epig- 
raphy under Léon Renier. In 1865-66 he began 
to study Old French at the Ecole des Chartes. It 
was about this time that he wrote the remark- 
able essay on the Talmud which he had finished just 
when the similar article by Emmanuel Deutsch 
had appeared. The article was afterward revised 
by Darmesteter and published posthumously in his 
“ Reliques Scientifiques." 


In 1867 Darmesteter became a pupil of Gaston 
Paris, the great Romance scholar, who quickly rec- 
ognized his powers. In 1869, at the request of 
Paris, the minister of public instruction sent Darme- 
steter to study the French glosses in the manuscripts 
of Rashiat Oxford and Cambridge, and in the British 
Museum. In six weeks, working from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, he went through fifty-nine 
manuscripts. His object was to elucidate the pho- 
netics and structure of Old French by means of the 
forms preserved in Hebrew characters. The first 
results of his investigations were published in * Ro- 
mania" in 1872, in which year he was nominated 
“répétiteur " (lecturer) in Romance languages at the 
Ecole des Hautes-Etudes. He finished in the same 
year his first large 
work, “Traité sur les 
Mots Composés ” (pub- 
lished in 1874), in 
which he showed his 
powers asa philologist 
on ground which he 
had made his own. 

To Darmesteter a 
language was essen- 
tialy living; he was 
not content with a 
mastery of the bare 
facts of phonetics and 
morphology ; the prob- 
lem which above all at- 
tracted him was that of 
the creation of new 
words, and the devel- 
opment of new senses 
from old words. The “Mots Composés,” in which 
some 12,000 words are dealt with, has become a classic. 

In 1871 Darmesteter had already begun, 


Arsene Darmesteter. 


Earliest jointly with Adolphe Hatzfeld, a dic- 
Pub-  tionary of the French language, expect- 
lications. ing to complete it in three years. Its 


publication, however, did not begin 
until after Darmesteter’s death. Hatzfeld, a man 
with singularly fine logical and literary perceptions, 
struck by the lack of order in the classification of the 
meanings of words given in Littré’s great work, pro- 
posed to reduce them in each case to one or two funda- 
mental meanings. Darmesteter saw that the prob- 
lem of each word could only be solved by the his- 
tory ofthe word. Hatzfeld and Darmesteter worked 
together for seventeen years. When Darmesteter 
died the first draft of the manuscript was complete 
and the printing was begun. The revision of the 
etymological part, and the great treatise on the 
formation of words which he had planned and, in 
part, written, as a preface, were completed by his 
former pupils A. Thomas and L. Sudre. The work 
was awarded a grand prix at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900, and the prix Jean Reynaud, of 10,000 
francs, by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, the highest honor in its power to bestow. 
The dictionary was far from absorbing Darme- 
steter’s energies. In 1874 he deciphered the diffi- 
cult and beautiful French elegy, preserved in the 
Vatican, on the burning of the thirteen Jewish 
martyrs at Troyes in 1288. In the same year he 


Darmesteter 


examined in Parma and Turin fifty-five other manu- 
scripts of Rashi. In 1876 he discovered the impor- 
tant phonetic law of the protonic, known since 
as *Darmesteter's law.” He obtained in 1877 his 
doctor's degree from the Sorbonne, presenting two 
dissertations: “De Floovante” and “De la Créa- 
tion Actuelle des Mots Nouveaux dans la Langue 
Francaise.” On June 16, 1877, he was nominated 
“maitre des conférences " in Medieval French at the 
Faculté des Lettres of Paris. 

In 1878 he published, in collaboration with Hatz- 
feld, “Le Seiziéme Siécle,” a book on the language 
and literature of the sixteenth century in France, 
which is used as a text-book in the universities of 
Germany and of England as well as of France. In 
1880 he gave much of his time to the foundation of 
the Société des Etudes Juives, and especially to the 
* Revue? issued by it, in which he published a num- 
ber of papers dealing with ancient and medieval 
Jewish history. He was also for some time pro- 
fessor of French at the Paris Rabbinical Seminary. 
In 1881 he became lecturer at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure des Fillesat Sèvres. His lectures, deliv- 
ered to audiences of women students training as 
teachers in secondary schools, became the “Cours de 

Grammaire Francaise” (4 vols.), pub- 
‘The Life lished posthumously, and translated 
of Words." into English by Alphonse Hartog. 

The French Academy awarded it the 
Saintour prize in 1897. In 1888 he was appointed at 
the Sorbonne titular professor of Medieval French 
literature and of the history of the French lan- 
guage. In 1886 he published “The Life of Words,” 
which appeared first in an English translation, and 
then in the French original under the title *La 
Vie des Mots," à series of lectures on the changes 
of meaning in words, in which certain theories, 
originally published in 1876 in the “Revue Phi. 
losophique," were extended and developed. Most 
of Darmesteter's papers were collected in two vol- 
umes, “Reliques Scientifiques" (Paris, 1890), by 
his brother James. The first volume contains a bi- 
ography, a bibliography, and Jewish and Franco- 
Jewish studies; the second, the purely French stud- 
ies. The book was intended for the public, and has 
gone through many editions in France; it throws a 
new light on linguistic development. In 1885 heart- 
disease, unsuspected but of long standing, probably 
aggravated by the accidental death of his mother 
and by periods of almost superhuman intellectual 
effort, declared itself. On Nov. 7, 1888, he acted as 
examiner at the Sorbonne in a room without a fire; 
the chill brought on endocarditis, and he died on 
Nov. 16, 1888. 

A second edition of the “Mots Composés,” ed- 
ited by Gaston Paris, and with an index of 12,000 
words compiled by Darmesteter’s wife, was pub- 
lished in 1894. An essay on the Celtic element in 
French was published in the * Revue Celtique ” for 
1901. 


The notes on the * La‘azim ” of Rashi are still un- 
published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arsène Darmesteter, Reliques Scientifiques; 
The Athenceum, Nov. 24, 1888; The Academy, Dec. 1, 1888; 
Paul Meyer, in Revue Critique, Dec. 3, 1888: Théodore Rei- 
nach, in La République Francaise, Nov. 18, 1888; A. G. van 
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Revue Internationale de Ü Enseignement, May 15, 1889: 

Petit de Julleville, Arsène Darmesteter. ' 

S. | P. J. II. 

DARMESTETER, JAMES: French Oriental. 
ist; born March 28, 1849, at Cháteau-Salins, Lor. 
raine; died Oct. 19, 1894, at Paris. His parents 
were from a family established in Lorraine since tlie 
middle of the eighteenth century. When, in 1791, 
the Jews of France were bidden to choose surnamos 
for themselves, the great-grandfather of James se- 
lected the name “ Darmstädter,” in remembrance of 
the Darmstadt ghetto whence his parents had emi- 
grated to Lorraine. The French registrar translated 
the name into his own 
language and wrote it 
“Darmesteter.” Cal- 
mann and Cerf, the son 
and grandson of the orig- 
inal Darmesteter, were 
booksellers and book- 
binders in the town of 
Château-Salins; and 
there, in 1839, the latter 
married Rosalie Bran- 
deis, the daughter of one | 
of Napoleon's officers. TOMAS 
The Brandeises, of Polish James Darmesteter. 
origin, were of a notable 
stock—rabbis, physicians, and soldiers through 
many generations. The family archives contain in- 
terminable series of rabbis. A great-uncle of the 
Darmesteters was physician to the Czar of Russia; 
their grandfather and their maternal uncles were sol- 
diers or army doctors. From the Brandeises James 
and his brother Arséne inherited their love of let- 
ters, their scientific bent, and their enthusiastic 
patriotism. 

James was the youngest son. The eldest, Achille, 
a lad of uncommon promise, dicd suddenly one 
evening on his return from school, when Arsène was 
about six years and James about three years old. In 
1852 the death of Calmann Darmesteter in Paris, 
leaving there a widow wholly unprovided for, gave 
Cerf and his wife a reason for moving to the capital; 
and with the widow they settled in the crowded 
quarter of the Marais. Work was difficult to pro- 
cure; privations were many ; and the close air and 
inappropriate food affected the health of James, who 
never grew to his full size, his stature being slightly 
deformed and bis health always frail. He resem- 
bled in an extraordinary degree the illustrious poet of 
hecanati; and when he visited Florence in 1887 the 
Florentines dubbed him “Il piccolo Leopardi.” 

With the tenacious idealism of the Hebrew race, 
the bookbinder and his wife, poor as they were, 
spared no sacrifice to afford their children a first- 
rate education. Both of them were grounded at the 
primary school of the Rue des Hospitali¢res, Saint 
Gervais; proceeding thence, on attaining their tenth 
or twelfth year, to the Talmud Torah, the seminary 


of the Jewish Consistory, a school whence most but 
not all of the pupils entered the Rabbinical College. 


At the age of eleven James obtained a Bischoffsheim 
scholarship; and thenceforth he followed the edu- 
cation of the Lycée, first at the Collége Charle- 
magne, then at the Collége Bonaparte (now Collége 
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Condorcet), the most prominent of Parisian public 
schools. In after days he was wont to compare the 

*amiable and sterile education of the 
Education. publie school," much to its disfavor, 

with the original and somewhat cha- 
otic system of the Talmud Torah; but it was partly 
to the classical discipline of the Lycée, and to its 
preoccupation with rhetoric and logic, that James 
Darmesteter owed his singularly beautiful style, at 
once lucid and suggestive, terse and admirably de- 
scriptive, elliptic and convincing. 

Darmesteter’s school.days were a series of tri- 
umphs that terminated in the acquisition of the " Prix 
d'Honneur" at the general competition in 1867. On 
the morrow every school in France echoed with the 
Latin phrases which the delicate little Jew of eight- 
een had put into the mouth of the dying Demos- 
thenes. 

After such brillant school-days, Darmesteter 
showed a certain hesitation in deciding on his career. 
He obtained his baccalaureate in science and in let- 
ters, took the higher degrees in letters and in law, 
and then earned his daily bread by giving lessons. 
He had as yet published nothing. He had indeed be- 
gun a drama, a philosophical novel, a history of the 
satanic element in modern literature, and a synthe- 
sis of religions. But all these schemes were relin- 
quished ere they neared completion. He fancied, 
asathis age Ernest Renan had imagined, that his 
gift was perhaps in the line of natural science. 
*But I studied only vague generalizations," he 
wrote later, “without that interest in details which 
is the beginning of wisdom. I wished to make a 
synthesis of the universe. Idecided to employ nine 
years in research: a year for each science, following 
the order of Comte. Inthe tenth year I would write 
my book.” Meantime he studied Byron in English, 
Heine in German, and Carducci in Italian. But ere 
the fourth year of his program was completed— 
a program loosely adhered to—one day, in read- 
ine Michelet’s “Bible de l'Humanité," he heard 
the voice of the antique Orient: he had found his 
vocation. 

On the advice of Michel Bréal, Darmesteter in 
1879 entered the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He was 
not long a student. His rapid and surprising prog- 
ress soon invaded the whole domain of ancient 
Persian literature, language, history, and religion. 
From the first he associated the life and the history 
of a people with the development of its language, 
and sought to interpret its faith by its traditions 
rather than by arbitrary philological comparisons. 
In order to understand the Avesta, he 
felt it important to study the inscrip- 
tions of ancient Iran, the legends of 
Firdusi's “Shah Nameh,” the Pahlavi 
commentators of the “Bundahish,” and even the 
rites of the modern Parsees of Bombay, rather than 
to compare the text of the Iranian Scriptures with 
the Holy Writ of ancient India, in the manner of 


certain German scholars. Each race, he felt, was, 
in matters of religion, more like itself throughout 
the continuity of its history than it was like any 


other race, however near a neighbor and contem- 
porary. His *Haurvatát et Ameretát," published 
in 1875, proclaimed the student a master; and soon 


Iranian 
Studies. 


after he entered the Ecole des Hautes Etudes as 
professor. 

In 1877 his “Ormuzd et Ahriman” attracted the 
notice of F. Max Müller at Oxford; the eminent 
Sanskrit scholar entrusted to the young Frenchman 
the English translation of the Avesta for the collec- 
tion of the *Sacred Books of the East"; and the 
same year Darmesteter went, for the first time, to 
England. While continuing his English edition of 
the Avesta, he contributed to the French reviews va- 
rious essays and articles on points of historical and 
philological interest: these were collected in 1883 
under the title * Etudes Iraniennes." "Thesamoe year 
witnessed the completion of his English Avesta, of 
which the first volume had appeared in 1880. 

Darmesteter's translation of the Avesta had ad- 
vanced him in the knowledge not merely of Persian, 
butalso of English ; and at one moment his increasing 
admiration for English literature went far toward 
robbing Zoroaster of his last and most brilliant 


disciple. But his devotion to his real career was 
too deep-rooted for any other interest 

English to endanger it, though ever and anon 
Studies. the Orientalist paused in his more 


serious labors to publish an edition of 
“Childe Harold " (1882), a volume of “ Essais de Lit- 
térature Anglaise” (1883), a classical edition of 
“Macbeth” (1884), a book on Shakespeare (1889), or 
to write the charming pages collected in his posthu- 
mous “English Studies” (1896). Few Frenchmen 
have understood England so intimately. Darme- 
steter, by a sort of happy guesswork, had divined the 
English character before he set himself to study it. 
His translation of the Avesta into Engiish had 
convinced Darmesteter that these sacred books— 
being in fact a prayer-book, a collection of ritual— 
could be understood only by a study of the religion 
which still practises their rites; and in February, 
1886, almost immediately after his election to the 
chair of Iranian languages at the Collége de France, 
he left Paris for Bombay, the seat of an important 
Parsee community. The thirteen months spent by 
him in India formed, in many respects, the most im- 
portant period of his life. In Bombay he became 
acquainted with the sages of the Zoroastrian cult; 
read priceless manuscripts with the venerable Tah- 
muraz; discussed points of ritual with the alert and 
modern-minded Yivanje Modi; and laid the founda- 
tions of that epoch-making transla- 
Journey to tion of the Avesta to which in 18938 
India. the French Academy of Inscriptions 
awarded the “ Prix Biennal” of twenty 
thousand francs. There, too, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the antiquity of the Avesta had been 
greatly exaggerated by Iranian scholars; and that 
the Zoroastrian Scriptures bear traces of the influ- 
ence not only of Buddhism, but also of the Jewish 
Bible, and especially of the Neoplatonist philoso- 
phy: “On peut dire que les Gáthas sont le premier 
monument du Gnosticisme, mais d’un Gnosticisme 
pratique, arrété sur la pente fatale par un sens pro- 


fond du réel et une préoccupation morale qui ne 
cherche dans abstraction qu'un moyen d'édifica- 


tion.” According to Darmesteter, no part of the 
text of the Avesta is anterior by more than a cen- 
tury to the common era; the oldest fragments being 
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contemporary with Vologeses, while the bulk of 
these Scriptures may be attributed to the reign 
of Ardashir (middle of the third century of the com- 
mon era). 

But if the letter be relatively modern the spirit 
is ancient. The faith that Ardashir and his minis- 
ter, Tansar, sought to restore and to reduce to wri- 
ting was, even in their time, an inheritance from 
distant forefathers. This antique clement persists 
in a great part of the doctrine of the Avesta—in the 
principle of dualism, for instance, as in the limit set 
to the duration of the world, in the final defeat of 
evil, and in the idea of resurrection—no less than in 
certain details of the ritual, such as the sacrifice of 
the sacred plant, the Haoma. In an elaborate intro- 
duction to the third volume of his French translation 
published by Leroux (Paris, 1893), Darmesteter brings 
the whole force of his philological knowledge and his 
historical method to bear upon this question of the 
origins of Zoroastrianism. In the present state of 
science some of the factors of the problem are lack- 
ing; but those existing have never been classified 
with so masterly a competence nor presented with 
such originality and grace as by Darmesteter. 

During his stay in India Darmesteter did not de- 
vote the whole of his time to the study of Zoroas- 
trian tradition. He had left Europe with a mission 
from the French government to collect the popular 
songs of the Afghan tribes. On leaving Bombay 
he proceeded to the Northwest frontier and thence 
to the hills of Abbotabad. He who had made friends 
at Bombay with the Parsee priests might then be 
seen on the market-place of Peshawur talking with 
ragged mountain chiefs from Afghanistan or Balu- 
chistan, or listening in prison to a poet in tatters— 
taken more or less redhanded—and writing down 
from his dictation some picturesque incendiary 
Pushtun ballad. These wild songs of border hate 
and love delighted the romantic soul of Darmesteter, 
while that other half of his mind, the scientific half, 
never asleep, noted strange linguistic forms and sin- 
gular mutations of consonants, until, 
from a quantity of scattered details, 
he drew the unforeseen conclusion 
that in the language of the Afghan 
tribes there still survives the antique speech of the 
Medes. The Afghan tongue of to-day springs from 
Zend, as French springs from Latin. These Afghan 
songs, with a French translation and an important 
philological essay, were published by Leroux under 
the title “Chants Populaires des Afghans” (1888-90). 

Darmesteter did not confine himself to seeing every 
side of native life. Everywhere he met with the 
kindest, the most hospitable reception. At Bom- 
bay he stayed with the governor, Lord Reay; at 
Lahore, with Sir Alfred Lyall. The officers of Ab- 
botabad made him an honorary member of their 
mess; just as the learned “mobeds” of Bombay had 
welcomed him as a brother in Zoroaster, and as the 
most distinguished mendicants of the fair of Pesha- 
wur had treated him asa fellow of their rambling 
academy of Afghan letters. He liked, admired, and 
understood all this variegated universe of India. 
Something of the magic and the miracle, something 
of the sheer delight and amazement of this voyage 
into the silver land of Indian nights lingers still in 


Afghan 
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the pages of his * Lettres sur l'Inde," published on 
his return to Paris (Lemerre, 1888). ; 

In his Peshawur garden one day Darmesteter 
chanced to read a small volume of English verses 
entitled “An Italian Garden." On his return to 
Europe in 1887 he called in London on thoir author, 
Miss Mary Robinson; in 1888 he married her. Be. 
tween these two dates he translated into French, 
under the title * Poésies de Mary Robinson " (1888), 
a selection of her poems, and published them with an 
introduction which is one of the most spontaneous 
and lyric of this scholar’s efforts. 

Darmesteter was no scholar buried in his books. 
His immense and noble curiosity embraced the 
whole order of the universe. Everything interested 
him, and more and more, as the years of middle life 
expanded and matured his marvelous faculties, was 


‘he preoccupied by the problems of moral, social, 


and political reform. He longed for the day when 
justice and righteousness should rule in the land. 
He was more than a Republican: he was a Liberal, 
convinced that the future lay with the party that 
should organize democracy for the greatest good of 
the greatest number, without forgetting that a moral 
ideal and a moral discipline are integral parts of the 
greatest good. He felt that the first thirty years of 
the Third Republic had been too exclusively given 
to political battles. "The lot of the toiler, the edu- 
cation of the young, the faith of reasonable men, 
had been neglected. 

When still a youth of fifteen or sixteen, at the 
Collége Condorcet, Darmesteter had broken from 

the Jewish faith, For many years the 

Relation rigid orthodoxy that he associated with 
toJudaism. the Synagogue inspired him with a 

singular distaste. Yet his nature was 
a profoundly religious one, as was shown in “La 
Chute du Christ” (1880), which was republished and 
remodeled in an infinitely finer form in 1889 under 
the title “La Légende Divine." Therein he re- 
veals a revolt against the silence of God in the 
world, a pity for human suffering, an enthusiastic 
altruism which at last becomes the source of à new 
religion—a religion of justice and rectitude, the re- 
ligion of Amos and Hosea. 

Darmesteter never returned to the Synagogue; 
but he returned to the Bible. “My faith is of my 
own making, not metaphysical, but moral, evolu- 
tionist, and Biblical,” he wrote in 1887. A few 
years later he was to give to this new faith the 
name of “Prophetism.” In the reconciliation of 
the truths of science with the social ethies of the 
Hebrew Prophets, he saw the possible faith of the 
future. He expressed this conviction in the essays 
collected under the title “Les Prophétes d’Israél” 
(Calmann Lévy, 1892). The prophetism of James 
Darmesteter reveals no secrets of the future life and 
makes no promises. In his system the spiritual 
other-world is neither included nor denied. No 
rites and no miracles enforce the moral faith which 
Darmesteter drew, in almost equal portions, from 
the writings of the Prophets of his race and the 
principles of the Revolution of 1789. 

Darmesteter was far less a metaphysician than a 
moralist and a sociologist. So early as 1882, under 
the pseudonym of * Y, D. Lefrancais," he had writ- 
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ten for the primary schools of France a book of 
“Lectures Patriotiques," destined to imprint on the 
minds of children the love of their country and those 
principles of peace, justice, fraternity, and mutual 
aid from which he was to construct, ten years later, 
his ideal prophetism. In 1898, when the house of 
Calmann Lévy founded the *Revue de Paris" and 
offered its political direction to Darmesteter, he ac- 
cepted this new duty, seeing in it an opportunity to 
forward ideas that he felt necessary to the dignity 
and happiness of France. The article in which 
he proposed to all the warring parties of his coun- 
try a general disarmament in favor of a policy of so- 
cial reform, opens the volume, “Critique et Poli- 
tique,” published posthumously in 1895. 

Darmesteter died suddenly on Oct. 19, 1894, after 
afew days’ indisposition. No successor has been 
found for his chair either at the Collége de France or 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Darmesteter, by Michel Bréal, Gabriel Monod, 
and Gaston Paris; that by the last-named is reprinted in his 
Penseurs et Poctes. 'Thestudent may also be referred to an 
excellent article by the Baron Carrade Vaux inthe Revue des 
Etudes Juives for 1900, as also to the Introductions by Ma- 
dame James Darmesteter to the posthumous editions of Cri- 
tique et Politique and the Etudes Anglaises. 


8. M. R. D. 
DARMSTADT. See HESSE. 


DARMSTADT, JOSEPH BEN MEIR- 
ZEBI: German Talmudist; flourished in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. He was a pupil of 
Mordecai Halberstadt, author of " Ma'amar Mor- 
decai.” Darmstadt wrote “‘Ez Yosef" (Joseph's 
Tree), novellae to the tractates Berakot, Bezah, and 
Megillah (Karlsruhe, 1768). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 56 ; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1454; Auerbach, Gesch. des 
Jüd. Gemeinde Halberstadt, p. 74. 

L. G. I. BER. 

DAROCA: Town in the Spanish province of 
Saragossa, and formerly a part of the ancient king- 
dom of Aragon. It contains an old Jewish commu- 
nity. It had its privileges, like the neighboring 
community of Calatayud, and for the most part 
shared the same fortunes. In 1264 it paid an an- 
nual tax of seven hundred and fifty dineros. Many 
wealthy Jews lived at Daroca, among them Don 
Abraham Maquatel (Maquarel), a contemporary of 
Isaac b. Sheshet. A number of them were bap- 
tized in 1418, among them a wealthy Jew named 
Alfonso Reus; the Ram family, whose children and 
grandchildren filled high offices; and others. Don 
Astruc ha-Levi represented the community of Da- 
roca at the disputation of Tortosa, and was the 
author of the circular letter to the community of 
Gerona. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
en Espaiia, i. 196; Jacobs, Sources, p. 296; Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Responsa, No. 511; Shebet Yehudah, p. 68. 

3 M. K. 


DARSHAN, SIMEON. See KARA, SIMON. 

DARSHANIM. See HOMILETICS. 

DART: A pointed weapon to be thrown by the 
hand; a javelin or lightspear. The English version 
uses “ dart ” as an equivalent for five Hebrew words: 
(1) * Hez,” which should be rendered “arrow " (com- 
. pare the Assyrian “ussu” and the Phenician pn). 
(2) “Massa‘,” given in the list of weapons which of 
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necessity must prove ineffective in the struggle with 
the leviathan (Job xli. 26). In the same connection 
is found (3) “totah,” and from the words “counted 
as stubble,” a weapon with a shaft can be inferred 
(Job xli. 18). (4) “Shebet”: with three of these Joab 
smote Absalom (II Sam. xviii. 14). The most usual 
form is (5) “shelah.” This the workers on the Tem- 
ple wall under Nehemiah constantly had with them 
(Neh. iv. 11). Hezekiah provided them in abun- 
dance for the defense of the Temple (II Chron. 
xxxii. 5). The men under Jehoiada were armed with 
them (II Chron. xxiii. 10) Darts were used in 
sieges (I Macc. vi. 51), and it may be that the ret- 
erence here is to darts used to carry fire into the 
works and the city of the enemy. The New Tes- 
tament speaks of the *fiery darts of the wicked" 


(Eph. vi. 16). 
E. G. IL G. B. L. 


DASCOLA, ASTRUC. See KANSI, SAMUEL. 


DASHEV: Village in the government of Kiev, 
Russia. It has a population of 6,200, including 
8,200 Jews, whose sources of income are mainly com- 
mercial and industrial. About 714 are artisans, 278 
of these being masters. Tailoring occupies 176 per- 
sons; blacksmithing, 80; cabinet-making, 72. The 
output of the cabinet-makers and blacksmiths is 
valued at 10,000 rubles annually, and is sold at 
the neighboring fairs. There are 252 Jewish day- 
laborers, most of whom (175) hire out for field-work. 
About 17 families are engaged in dairy-farming. 


There are no charitable institutions. Three hun- 
dred children are taught in hadarim. 
H. R. S. J. 


DATE-PALM. See Parwx-TREE. 


DATHAN : Sonof Eliab, of thetribe of Reuben. 
He conspired with his brother Abiram against Moses 


and Aaron. See ABIRAM. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


DATHEMA: The name of a fortress in Gilead 
to which the Jews fled when hard pressed by Timo- 
theus. There they shut themselves in, prepared for 
a siege, and sent to Judas Maccabeus for aid (I 
Macc, v. 9-11). Dathema was one of many places 
in a similar plight, and seems, from the description 
of it, to have been strongly enough fortified to ne- 
cessitate *an innumerable people bearing ladders 
and other engines of war" to take it. Judas at- 
tacked in three divisions, drove off Timotheus, 
killed eight thousand of the enemy, and saved the 
city (I Macc. v. 29-84). "The Peshitta reads “ Rame- 
tha," from which George Adam Smith (* Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,” p. 589) infers that it 
was perhaps Ramoth Gilead. Conder (Hastings, 
“Dict. Bibl.” i. 560) suggests the modern Dameh on 


the southern border of the Lejah district. It can 
not, however, be positively identified. 
E. G. H. G. B. L. 


DATO, MORDECAI BEN JUDAH: Italian 
rabbi and preacher; born 1527; lived in various 
places in the territory of the house of Este; died 
after 1585. Steinschneider thinks it possible that he 
was a grandson of Angelo (= Mordecai) Dato, men- 
tioned in Vogelstein and Rieger, “Gesch. der Juden 
in Rom,” ii. 486. Dato was a pupil of the cabalist 


Daud 
Daughter 


Moses Cordovero, and was himself an adept in the 

Cabala. He is honorably mentioned by Azariah de 

Rossi in connection with a Messianic prediction 

(^ Me'or ‘Enayim,” ch. xliii., by Menahem Azariah 

de Fano, and by Angelo Alatrini, who dedicated to 

him his “ Angelica Tromba” (Ferrara, 1579). Dato's 
writings follow the Cabala of Cordovero and Luria. 

He added marginal notes to the * Asis Rimmonim," 

a compendium of his pupil Samuel Gallico’s “Sefer 

ha-Pardes " (Venice, 1601), but the editors have so 

mutilated and misplaced his notes, which they have 
incorporated in the text, as to render the compen- 
dium unintelligible. It has since been reedited by 

M. A. de Fano (Mantua, 1623). Dato wrote * Migdal 

Dawid” (Tower of David), a disquisition on ques- 

tions relating to the Cabala, and also annotations to 

the Zohar, both of which are in manuscript. The 

British Museum contains manuscripts of some of 

his sermons in the Italian language, but in He- 

brew script (“Yad Yosef,” p. 24), of a cabalistic 
commentary to Esther, and of collections of his 
poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, *4mmtude ha--Abodah, p. 197: 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 115, No. 374; Perles, Bei- 
träge zur Gesch. der Hebr. Studien, p. 193; Steinschneider, 
in Monatsschrift. xlii. 521; S. Margoliouth, Descriptive 
List of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in the British 
Museum, pp. 28, 48, 49, 58, 59. 

G. G. J.—G. 

DA’UD EFFENDI MOLKO: Chief of trans- 
lation in the Turkish Foreign Office; born at Sa- 
loniea in 1845. Daud is of humble parentage. 

His family settled in Constantinople while he was 

still a boy, and he received his elementary educa- 

tion at the Camondo Institution. Attached to the 
service of the Foreign Office at the age of 18, he 
rose to the position of translator-in-chief during 
the reign of Sultan ‘Abd al-' Aziz, and retained that 
post when ‘Abd al-Hamid II. ascended the throne. 
Da'ud has been decorated with the Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Nishan-i-Osmanie, that of the Ni- 
shan-i-Medjidie and that of the Nishan-i-Imtiaz, and 
with the Persian Order of the Sun and Lion. Da’ud 
is also a commander of the Legion of Honor, and 
has been decorated with the Order of the Crown of 

Prussia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Univers Israélite, Jan. 15, 1897, 

S. M. FR. 

DAUGHTER IN JEWISH LAW: The 
legal status of a daughter in Jewish law changed 
very materially from patriarchal times to the Tal- 
mudic era. In the former period the daughter had 
no appreciable legal rights; she was merely a mem- 
ber of her father’s household, and as such was, In 
common with the other members of the household, 
subject to the power of her father, who was ac- 
countable to no one for his treatment of her. This 
state of absolute subjection to the parental control 
was somewhat modified by the Mosaic law; but 
it was not until the days of the rabbinical authori- 
ties that this ancient patriarchal authority was abol- 
ished, and legal rights secured for the daughter, re- 
sulting in her practical emancipation from parental 
government upon reaching her majority at the age 
of twelve years and six months. 

In illustration of the power of the father in patri- 
archal times, many incidents may be cited from the 
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Bible, of which a few will suffice. The right of 
the father to kill his daughter is apparently not 
questioned in Judges xi. 84-39, though some con. 
mentators (¢.g., Levi ben Gershon and David Kimhi, 
also Nicholas de Lyra) hold that the passage must 
not be interpreted as indicating that Jephthah 
actually killed his daughter in this case. In 
later times this extraordinary power, more espe- 
cially when used to offer up sons and daughters as 
sacrifices, is condemned (II Kings xxiii. 10; Ps. cvi. 
97, 98; Ezek. xvi. 20, 21) A man could sell his 
daughter to be a maid servant (Ex. xxi. 7), and, like 
Laban, he could also sell her in marriage (Gen. xxxi. 
15; compare Gen. xxix. 21-80). The incident in 
reference to Lot's daughters (Gen. xix. 8), as well as 
a similar incident in Judges xix. 24, shows the cy- 
tent of paternal authority. Since the daughter was 
practically the property of her father, damages for 
an injury done to her were demandable by the father 
(Ex. xxi. 81). The father was likewise entitled to 
damages for slander of the good name of his daugh- 
ter (Deut. xxii. 19) and for her seduction (Ex. xxii. 
16; Deut. xxii. 29). 

Laban, after having given his daughters in mar- 
riage to Jacob, claimed the rightof paternal author- 
ity over them long after their marriage (Gen. xxxi. 
43); and it seems that Jacob, to a certain extent, 
recognized this right (čb. xxxi. 81). In Judges xv. 
1, 2, and in I Samuel xxv. 44, incidents are recorded 
showing the exercise of paternal authority over the 
married daughter; for in both cases the married 
daughter is taken from her husband by her father, 
and given in marriage to another without the hus- 
band’s consent. 

In the Talmudic and post-Talmudic law there is 
an entire change in the legal status of the daughter. 
Thus, of the Jaw in Ex. xxi. 7, according to which 
the father was permitted to sell his daughter to be 
a maid servant, the Talmud says that it was in force 
only as long as the law concerning the jubilee was 
in force (IXid. 69a; Maimonides, “Yad,” ‘Abadim, 
i. 10); and the Talmud bases this view upon the 
ground that in the year of the jubilee all slaves 
were absolutely free, and that, therefore, when the 
Jubilee year was no longer observed, the right of the 
father to sell his daughter to be a maid servant must 
necessarily be taken away, because the safeguard 
against her continuance in perpetual slavery no 
longer existed. 

According to another tradition, the jubilee year 
was not observed after the destruction of the First 
Temple (‘Ar. 19b); thus, accordinz to 
the Talmud, the right of the father to 
sell his daughter was taken away at 
least as early as the sixth century be- 
fore the common cra. The mother never had the 
right to sell her daughter (Sotah iii. 8). 

The Talmudic law practically emancipated the 
daughter from parental authority when she attained 
her majority. The daughter was a minor (* ketan- 
nah ") under the age of twelve years; between the 
ages of twelve and twelve and a half she was called 
“na‘arah”; and upon attaining the age of twelve 
years and six months she became “bogeret,” and 
was no longer under parental control. <All of the 
father's rights over his daughter's person and prop- 
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erty which survived in Jewish law from patriarchal 
times ceased when she became bogeret. These 
rights are thus summed up in the Mishnah (Ket. iv. 
4; ib, Gem. 46b): While the daughter isa minor, the 
father may give her in marriage; he is entitled to 
her earnings and to that which she finds; he may 
annul her vows; and he must receive the bill of di- 
vorce when one is given by her husband. She be- 
comes sui juris upon attaining the age of twelve 
years and six months, or upon her betrothal earlier 
(Mishnah B. M. i. 5; Ket. iii. 8, iv. 4; Nid. v. 7). 

The right of the father to annul his daughter's 
vow is based upon Biblical law (Num. xxx. 4-6). 
]lis right to give her in marriage while she is a 
minor is admitted in the Mishnah (Ket. iv.); but it 
is condemned as immoral by the Rabbis, who are of 
the opinion that the father should not give his 
daughter in marriage during her minority, but that 
he must wait until she is old enough to decide 
whether or not she is satisfied (Kid. 41a). 

The father is entitled tothe custody of his daugh- 
ter; but, if he divorces his wife, his daughter re- 
mains with her mother (čb. 102b). According to the 
later law, however, which seems to have followed 

the decisions of the Roman law, the 


Custody court must determine whether the 
and mother in such cases is a proper guard- 
Support. ian for the daughter; and the ques- 


tion of the custody of the girl is one 
to be judicially determined according to the best 
interests of the child (Shulhan 'Aruk, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 82, '7). l 

The father must support his daughter while she 
is a minor (Ket. 49a), even though she has been 
given into the custody of her mother who has been 
divorced (“ Yad,” Ishut, xxi. 17); but the father is 
not obliged to support his daughter after she has 
attained the age of six years, if she has a separate 
estate which is sufficient for her maintenance (Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, 71, 1). If the daughter, after attaining her 
majority, remains with her father, and is supported 
by him, he continues to be entitled to her earnings 
and to that which she finds (B. M. 12a; and Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 270, 2). 

After the death of her father, his son and heir 
must support the daughters out of the patrimonial 
estate until their marriage (Ket. 52b; B. D. 116b). 
The daughter's right to be supported out of the 
estate of the father is limited to that part of the es- 
tate which actually was in her father's possession at 
the time of his death. She has no right to demand 
support out of any part of the estate which has ac- 
crued to the heirs after the father's death, and which 
may be the increase or increment of the estate which 
they received from him (Bek. 52a; Ishut, xvi. 5). 
The right of the daughter to be supported out of 
the father’s estate is recognized by an early deci- 
sion, delivered in Jerusalem by Judge Admon (e. 
40 c.E.), whose decision was approved by Rabban 
Gamaliel. Admon said: “If a man die, leaving 
sons and daughters, and his estate be large, the sons 
inherit it and the daughters are maintained by it; 
but if the estate be small the daughters are main- 
tained by it and the sons may go begging” (Mish- 
nah Ket. xiii. 8; 25. Gem. 108b). If the heirs are 
spendthrifts, and the estate is in danger of being 
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dissipated by them, the court will set aside a certain 
portion of the estate beyond the control of the heirs, 
in trust for the support of the daughters (Eben ha- 
'Ezer, 112, 11, gloss). It seems that, inasmuch as 
the mother is not liable for the support of her 
daughter, the latter can not claim maintenance out 
of the estate of the mother (Mishnah B. B. viii. 4; 
Gem. 122b). 

The Taimudic law provides furthermore (Mish- 
nah Ket. ii. 11; 75 Gem. 52b) that the husband 

shall include in the marriage contract 

Right of (Krerunan) a clause providing that 

Dowry. any daughters which may be born to 

him shall live in his houseand besup- 
ported by his estate until their marriape. "This 
right of support or alimentation is technically 
known as “mezonot,” and is to be distinguished 
from * parnasah," or the right of dotation which the 
daughter has in her father's estate. 

The law requires that the father shall provide the 
daughter with a suitable dowry upon her marriage; 
and the obligation to provide the Down rests upon 
the father's heirs (Mishnah Ket. vi. 6; Gem. 68a). 
There is a difference of opinion among the author- 
ities as to the right of a daughter to receive a dowry 
from her mother's estate, although the preponder- 


ance of authority is in favor of this right (Eben 


ha-‘Ezer, 118. 1, gloss). 

The daughter may inherit her father's estate 1f he 
has left no son or issue of a deceased son. "Theright 
of the daughters to inherit was originally established 
by the Mosaic law in the case of the daughters of 
Zeiophehad (Num. xxvii. 7); and the decision in this 
case was made a general law (70. verse8). The right 
of the daughter to inherit was qualified by a later 
decision in the same case, providing that the heiress 
of her father's estate was obliged to marry one of 
the family of the tribe of her father, in order to pre- 
serve the inheritance within the tribe. Rabba said 
that this provision of the law applied only to the 
time of the division of the land of Palestine among 
the different tribes, and that it had no application 
in later times (B. D. 120a); so that a daughter in- 
heriting the estate of her father might marry any 
one she pleased, more especially because, since the 
destruction of the Temple and the dispersion of the 
people, all laws relating to the land of Palestine 
were in abeyance. 

The laws of inheritance are the same with refer- 
ence to the sons and daughters, with the exception 
that the law of primogeniture does not apply to 
daughters (Bek. 52a; B. B. 122b). 

The Talmudic authorities disagreed as to whether 
the son and the daughter inherit the mother's estate 
equally or whether the sons inherit to the exclusion 
of the daughters (75. 111a). It was finally decided, 
however, that the same rule applied as to the 
father's estate, the sons being preferred (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 276, 4). If the maternal inheritance de- 
scends to the daughter while she is yet a minor, it is 
nevertheless beyond the control of her father; and 
the general rule, that the father is entitled to all the 
property of his minor daughter, does not apply in 
this case (Kid. 46b). 

In order to evade the law of inheritance, which 
prefers the sons to the exclusion of the daughters, 


Dauphiné 
avid 


it has become customary since the Middle Ages for 
the father to provide an inheritance for his daughter 
upon her marriage, by executing an 

Nuptial agreement wherein he confesses that 

Settlement he has received a certain sum of 
by Father. money from hisdaughter incash. He 
acknowledges this as a debt due by 
him and his heirs, to become payable upon his death 
in cash; and he thereby pledges or mortgages all of 
his goods, movable and immovable, to pay the same. 
He furthermore states that it was a condition of the 
loan that, when his male heirs enter upon their in- 
heritance, they shall have the right either to pay the 
said sum in cash or to give to the daughter a share 
in his estate equal to one-half of the share of one 
son (not the first-born), By this agreement the 
daughter is assured of a share in her father's estate 
or of a sum of money equivalent to it (Eben ha- 
"Ezer, 118, 2; Hoshen Mishpat, 281, 7, gloss). 'The 
form of this contract is given in Appendix F to 
Mendelssohn's * Ritualgesetze der Juden," and it is 
known as the “shetar hazi zakar” (contract for a 
son's half share). 

If à man marries a widow who has a daughter by 
her first husband, and, as part of the consideration 
of the contract of marriage, agrees to support the 
daughter for a specific number of years, it is a bind- 
ing contract which may be enforced by the daugh- 
ter, even though the mother is divorced and leaves 
the house of her husband taking her daughter with 
her, or even if the daughter is married (Mishnah 
Ket. xii. 1; 2b. Gem. 101b; * Yad,” Ishut, xxiii. 17, 
18; Eben ha-'Ezer, 114, 1). 

Compare CHILD; Divorce; Downy; 
TANCE; KETUBAH; SLAVERY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salvador, Gesch. der Mosaischen Institu- 

tionen, ii. 261-823; Moses Bloch, Der Vertrag nach Mosa- 

isch-Talmudischen Recht, pp. 106 et scq.; Moses Mendels- 

sohn, Ritualgesetze der Juden, iv. 14. 

L. G. | D. W. A. 

DAUPHINE: Former province of France, now 
absorbed in the departments Isére, Hautes-Alpes, and 
La Dróme. It is supposed that Jews settled here 
in the first centuries of the common era (Bédarride, 

* Les Juifs en France, en Espagne, et 
Thirteenth en Italie," xxviii); but nothing is 
Century. known of their history down to the 
thirteenth century. Six Jews of Val- 
réas, department of Vaucluse, were accused in 1247 
of having murdered a Christian child for ritual pur- 
poses. The investigation, which was set on foot by 
two Franciscan monks, was conducted with feroc- 
ity. The unfortunate accused, who unanimously 
protested their innocence, were horribly tortured for 
eight days, and finally condemned by the judges— 
creatures of Dragonet de Montauban, Lord of Val- 
réas—“to be burned, without the crime charged 
against them having been legally proved, or having 
been confessed by them” (Elie Berger, “ Les Regis- 
tres d’Innocent IV.” i. 424). Profiting by the sen- 
timent aroused by this alleged crime, the Bishop of 
St. Paul-Trois-Cháteaux, the constable of Valence, 
and a few other noblemen of the province impris- 
oned the Jews living on their estates and despoiled 
them of all their possessions. 

Pope Innocent IV. intervened in their behalf, and, 

in a letter addressed to the Archbishop of Vienne, 
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he enjoined that prelate “to bring to the bar of 
equity all the wrongs that had been so inconsider- 
ately inflicted upon the Jews, and not to suffer them 
in the future to be arbitrarily molested on account 
of these and similar accusations” (Elie Berger, /.c.). 

In 1258, however, the same pope, yielding to the 
importunity of the archbishop Jean, authorized him 
to expel the Jews from the province (* Gallia Chris- 
tiana, Prov. Vienne," instr. 1., li.). They came back 
in 1289, but in that year the council of Vienne com- 
pelled them to wear the yellow badge in the shape 


of a quoit, and forbade them to employ Christian 


servants. 

The dauphin Humbert I. favorably received the 
Jews driven from France in 1306, and authorized 
them to establish banking-houses within his states, 

on payment of considerable taxes 

Fourteenth (Prudhomme, “Les Juifsen Dauphiné 

Century. aux XIV* et XV* Siécles," p. 12; 

compare “Revue Etudes Juives,” ix. 

254, and Depping, “Les Juifs dans le Moyen-Age,” 

p. 161). He entrusted them also with public offices 

and admitted them into his court (Prudhomme, le. 
pp. 14, 18, 73). 

During the Black Death, having been accused of 
poisoning the cisterns and wells, the Jews of St. 
Saturnin and Ste. Euphémie were butchered and 

their possessions plundered (1848). 
The Black At Veyne ninety-three were massa- 
Death. cred. At La Mure a Jew accused of 
having kidnaped a Christian child 
was condemned to a horrible death; being cutin two 
and his quivering limbs hanged on a gallows (Le. 
30) Urged by the need of money, the dauphin 
Humbert, between 1850 and 1865, confiscated all the 
outstanding credits of the Jews in the county of 
Gap and in the baronies of Montauban and Meuil- 
lon (“Revue Etudes Juives,” ix. 247); and in 1388 
he annulled the privileges which he had granted to 
the Jews of Dauphiné, who, in order to have them 
restored, had to pay him the sum of 1,000 florins 
(Valbonais, * Histoire du Dauphine,” vol. ii., preuves 
No. 9; compare Prudhomme, l.e. p. 23, and Dep- 
ping, Lc. p. 162). In the same year he imposed 
upon them a special tax of 10,000 francs, and in 
1890 he laid upon them an additional tollage of 2,000 
francs. 

On March 4, 1418, the dauphin’s council compelled 

the Jews to have their synagogues, their ovens, 
their wells, and their markets separate 
Fifteenth from those of the Christians (Prud- 
Century. homme, £c, p. 58;  Depping, 4c. p. 
196). The dauphin Louis (1461-88), 
afterward King Louis XI. of France, accused them 
of excessive usury and of dealings with his enemies 
during his exile in Flanders and Brabant, and con- 
demned them to a fine of 1,500 gold crowns (* Re- 
vue Etudes Juives," ix. 939). In consequence of 
this they emigrated in great numbers from Dau- 
phiné&. 

From the seventeenth century onward they were 
no longer allowed to reside in that province. A 
decree of Parliament (Jan. 10, 1665) granted them 
a sojourn there of not more than three days, un- 
der penalty of being whipped and of having their 
merchandise, money, and chattels confiscated (Prud- 
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homme, /.c. p. 69). Jews lived in all the important 
places of Dauphiné, but the principal congregations 
were in VIENNE, NYONS, GRENOBLE, ST. SYMPHO- 
RIEN D’Ozon, Cn£MIEU, MONTÉLIMAR, VALENCE, 
and ETOILE. 

Jews were resident in the following places also: 

Graisivaudan District: A Hebrew document 
dated Adar 6, 5106 (Jan. 30, 1346), states that the 
officers of the Jewish communities of the district 
had pledged themselves under oath to pay to the 
dauphin, in addition to their share of the money 
needful for the expenses of the country, such further 
taxes as should be levied upon them (“Revue 
Etudes Juives,” x. 239, 240). 

Crest or Crest-Arnault: Here, in 1296, R. Mena- 
hem ben Aaron copied the Pentateuch with the five 
Megillot and the Haftarot, for Jacob of Crest, son 
of Solomon the Saint, the martyr of Grenoble (Zunz, 
“Z. G.” p. 208; Gross, * Gallia Judaica,” p. 148). 

Montauban: R. Eliezer ben Jehiel, aam, copied 
here, at the end of the thirteenth century, the man- 
useript of the “Semak” now preserved at Paris 
(Gross, é.c. p. 818). The dauphin Humbert II. gave 
orders in 1339 to all his officers in the baronies of 
Montauban and of Meuillon to compel all the debt- 
ors of the Jews to settle their debts when due (Prud- 
homme, /.c. p. 19). 

Serre: The wealthy Astrug Macip, or Astru- 
gon Mancip, one of the familiars of the dauphin 
Humbert II., lived here. In adocument of the year 
1846 he calls himself the dauphin's “ garderium spe- 
cialem ? (Prudhomme, l.e. pp. 25, 76). 

L'Albene: The home of R. Solomon ben Eliezer 
Hayyim ha-Kohen, called * Diéau" or * Deuaye,” 
who about 1840 copied the Pentateuch with Onkelos 
and the commentary of Rashi (Prudhomme, /.c. p. 
18; Gross, l.c. p. 269). 

Gap: The physician David Levi lived here. 
Raoul, lord of the manor of Gaucourt and governor 
of Dauphiné, granted him in 1445, on the recom- 
mendation of King René, Count of Provence and For- 
calquier, the right to practise medicine in the baronies, 
the counties of Gap and Embrun, and the districts 
of Champsaur (* Revue Etudes Juives,” ix. 261). 

Peirins: Home of Moses, the surgeon, to whom 
the governor of Dauphiné in 1370 granted the un- 
restricted right to practise medicine in the whole 
province, * where the lack of physicians is daily de- 
plored” (ib. ix. 251). 

Jews also dwelt at La Salette (Carmoly, “Revue 
Orientale," iii. 460) La Tour-du-Pin, Villeneuve 
de Royban (Prudhomme, é.¢. pp. 16, 58, and 76), 
Aoüste, Oriol-en-Royan, Bordeaux, Communay, Al- 
bon, Tullins, Beaucroissant, St. Christophe, Chatte, 
Grane, Moutiers, Le Pont, Dourgoin, St. Sorlin, La 
Roche-sur-le-Buis, Moirans, Voiron, Roy bon, St. 
Nazaire, Laval, and Montrigaud (“Revue Etudes 
Juives,” ix. 240-247). 

All these communities have entirely disappeared. 
To-day in the ancient province of Dauphiné only a 
few Jewish familics remain, and these are scattered 
at Grenoble, Valence, Nyons, and Valréas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prudhomme, Les Juifs en Dauphiné aux 
XIVe et XVe Siècles, in Acad. Delphinale, xvii. 129 et seq.: 
idem, Notes et Ducuments sur les Juifs du Dauphine, in 
Revue Etudes Jwives, ix. 231 et seq. 
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DAVID.—Biblical Data: Second King of Is- 
rael; according to I Chron. ii. 15, the youngest of 
the seven sons of Jesse the Bethlehemite; or, accord- 
ing to I Sam. xvi. 10 et seg., xvii. 12, the youngest of 
eightsons. Hisadventurous career before he became 
king was evidently a popular theme in Israel; and 
so many incidents were woven around his early 
years that it is now impossible to construct a strict- 
ly historic account from the traditions preserved. 
David kept his father’s sheep, and found opportu- 
nities to prove himself a dauntless defender of his 


charges. He was further noted for 

David his poetic and musical talents; and 
Consoles these determined his future. When 
Saul. Saul fell into an incurable melancholy, 


David was summoned to court to cheer 
the despondent king by playing upon the harp; and 
Saul became so fond of the young man that he se- 
lected him as his armor-bearer. 

During the wars with the Philistines, which occu- 
pied most of Saul’s reign, David distinguished him- 
self so highly that he attracted the attention of all 
Israel. Saul gave him his daughter Michal for a 
wife; and the king's eldest son, Jonathan, became 
his intimate friend. David, however soon incurred 
the anger of the suspicious king, and had to flee in 
peril of his life. Thereupon the priests of Nob, 
who had innocently aided the fugitive, had to bear 
the brunt of the sick king’s anger, and all but one 
—who escaped to David—were executed as traitors. 
David then placed himself at the head of a band of 
men daring and desperate. Eager to be of use to 
his countrymen, he relieved the city Keilah, which 
was threatened by the Philistines; but when Saul, 
regarding him as a rebel, advanced against him, 
David could make astand only for a very short time. 

After various adventures, during which he mag- 
nanimously spared the life of the king, David fled 
into the land of the Philistines, and became a vassal 
of King Achish of Gath, who assigned to him the 
city of Ziklag for aresidence. He ruled here a year 
and four months, when the disastrous battle near 
the mountains of Gilboa ended the life and reign of 
Saul. These are the bare factsof David’s early his- 


tory, which in the second Book of Samuel are devel- 


oped into a charming picture. | 
The unfortunate battle of Gilboa completely 
changed the situation. Saul and three of his sons 
lay dead on the field; Israel was pros- 


Atthe trate; and the country west of the Jor- 
Battle of dan was again under Philistine rule. 
Gilboa. East of the Jordan, in Mahanaim, 


Abner, Saul's general, founded a small 
kingdom for Saul’s only surviving son, Ishba'al, 
or Ishbosheth, as the name is changed in Samuel; 
but this kingdom, too, was probably under Philis- 
tine suzerainty. David then determined upon re- 
turning to his own country; and after having opened 
negotiations in Ziklag with the tribes and families 
of Judea, he had himself anointed at Hebron as 
tribal King of Judea, without, however, giving up 
his relations as à vassal of the Philistines. "This 
state of affairs lasted for seven years and six months; 
and when Abner attempted to conquer David's little 
kingdom for Saul’s son, he was defeated at Gibeon 
by David's general, Joab. Afterward, owing to a 


David 


quarrel between them in connection with Rizpah, 
one of Saul's concubines, Abner left Ishba'al and 
went over to David, but was killed by Joab on pre- 
text of a vendetta. Ishba‘al, also, was murdered 
soon afterward. Since Mephibosheth, a young lame 
son of Jonathan, was now the only surviving male 
descendant of Saul, the districts lately ruled over by 
Ishba‘al offered David—as the heir of Saul through 
his marriage with Michal—the throne made vacant 
by death; and, after a solemn election, David was 
anointed at Hebron as King of all Israel. 
The duties of the newly anointed king were 
marked out for him by the conditions of the coun- 
try. His first task was to shake off 
King of All the suzerainty of the Philistines and 
Israel. again make Israel an independent 
state. "This undertaking was bril- 
Hantly accomplished by David. In a long series of 
fierce battles he *smote the Philistines and subdued 
them," and took Metheg-ammah out of their hands 


Traditional Tomb of David at Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


(II Sam. viii. 1), so that they were no longer a men- 
aceto Israel. David's next solicitude was to pro- 
vide another center for his new kingdom ; for, aside 
from theancient rivalry between Judah and Joseph, 
the position of Hebron, in the extreme south, made 
it impossible for David, as King of all Israel, to re- 
main there. He therefore selected Jerusalem for his 
capital, that city being still in possession of the Ca- 
naanite tribe of the Jebusites, and consequently on 
neutral ground. Notwithstanding its almost im- 
pregnable position, he conquered the city, and made 
it the political as well as the religious center of 
Isracl by transferring to it the old national shrine, 
the Ark of the Covenant, in & solemn procession 
with sacrifices, in which he himself figured promi- 
nently as a worshiper and celebrant. In memory 
of its migrations in the wilderness, the Ark was at 
first placed in a tent. According to II Sam. vii. 
1-17, David thought of building a magnificent tem- 
ple for it at Jerusalem, but was dissuaded by the 
prophet Nathan. 
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Concerning David’s military and political achieve- 
ments, there is but meager information: a few iso. 
lated facts, however, are known; and 
Asa the interrelation of these can only 
Conqueror. be conjectured. David subdued and 
made tributary to the new Israelitish 
kingdom the cognate tribes of Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, as well as their neighbors on the northern 
frontier of Israel, the Arameans, who had joined the 
Ammonites in a war against David and his king- 
dom. Scanty as is the record of these wars, it indi- 
cates that they were not instituted for plunder or 
conquest; nor can it be proved that David was ina 
single instance the instigator. The Syrian-Ammo- 
nite war, the only conflict of which there is a de- 
tailed account, was occasioned by a frivolous prov- 
ocation, the messengers of David having been 
wantonly insulted when on an errand of good-will 
and friendship (II Sam. x.). | 

David waged his wars vigorously, and did nof 
hesitate to employ stern measures. His punishment 
of Moab and Edom was especially severe; but his 
alleged crueltics against the Ammonites rest on a 
misinterpretation of II Sam. xii. 31. 

Thus, through David, the people of Israel, who 
only a generation before had submitted to the insults 
of the Ammonites (I Sam. xi. 2), became the ruling 
nation between the Nile and the Euphrates; andit 
seemed as if their king was to end his days in peace 
and in theenjoyment of the position he had attained. 
In the prime of life, however, and at the height of 
his fame, David sinned; and the inexorable conse- 
quences of his transgression plunged him into mis- 
ery, and threatened even the stability of his king- 
dom. David's sinful connection with Bath-sheba, 
whose husband he indirectly assassinated, encour- 
aged his eldest son, Amnon, to deal wickedly with 
his beautiful stepsister, Tamar; whereupon he was 
slain by Absalom, her full brother. Absalom had 
to flee, but was recalled at the intercession of Joab. 
Stung, however, by the ill-timed severity of his 
father, Absalom instigated a rebellion in David's 

former capital, Hebron. David, taken 


Death of completely by surprise, had to flee 
Absalom. across the Jordan; but gaining time 


through Absalom's fatal delay, he 
gathered his old, well-tried troops about him, and eas- 
ily dispersed Absalom's undisciplined bands at Ma- 
hanaim. Joab, with his own hand, killed the fleeing 
Absalom, against the king's express command. 

David irritated the Israelites by un wise and one- 
sided negotiations with the Judeans, whose defection 
had evidently been a heavy blow to him; and this 
bitterness resulted in a conflict between the Israelites 
and the Judeans on the return march. This con- 
flict, which took place at the Jordan, became so bit- 
ter that the Benjamite Sheba ben Bichri succeeded 
in urging Israel to a revolt, which Joab, however, 
immediately quelled. Sheba fled to the city Abel 
Beth-maachah, on the northern boundary of the 
kingdom; but the inhabitants scized him, cut off his 
head, and threw it over the wall to Joab. 

The remaining years of David’s life and reign were 
peaceful. The question of his successor, however, 
brought up new difficulties. Adonijah, the eldest of 
David's sons after Absalom's death, was generally 
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regarded as his heir, and David allowed him to 
appear officially as crown prince. The ambitious 
aud intriguing Bath-sheba tried to secure the succes- 
«jon for her son Solomon, the youngest of David's 
children, and David, infirm and completely under 
Bath-sheba’s influence, believed a report—whether 
true or false—that Adonijah, unable 
Concluding: toawait his father’s death, had already 
Years. proclaimed himself king and had re- 
ceived the oath of allegiance. David, 
therefore, solemnly presented Solomon to the people 
as his successor and had him anointed. Soon after- 
ward he died, at the age of seventy, having reigned 
for seven years and six months at Hebron as tribal 
King of Judah, and thirty-three years at Jerusalem 
as the second King of all Israel. 

E. G. HL K. H. C. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: David, the “ cho- 
sen one of God” (Ab. R. N. xliii. ; ed. Schechter, p. 
61), belonged to a family that was itself among the 
elect of Israel. His ancestors were the noblest of 
the noble, the great men of the most prominent tribe 
of Israel (Ruth iv. 18-22), and he was a descendant 
of Miriam, the sister of Moses, although this is not 
clearly stated in Scripture (Sifre, Num. 78; ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 20b). The judges Inzan and OTHNIEL 
were David's relations (D. B. 91a; Sifre, 7.c.), and as 
the “ruler David” (David ha-Melek) continued the 
honorable traditions of his family, so the “pious 
David” was the son of a man who died sinless (Shab. 
55b) Notwithstanding his piety Jesse's marital 
life was not untroubled; he intended even to liberate 
his favorite female slave and marry her, but his wife 
frustrated this design by disguising herself as the 
slave, and Jesse unwittingly married her the second 
time. The result of this union was David, who was 
passed off as the son of the slave, in order to leave 
Jesse in his error (Yalk., Makiri, ed. Buber, ii. 214; 
compare also Samuel Laniado’s “Kele Yakar” to 
I Sam. xvii.). The supposed son of a slave, David 
was not educated with Jesse’s other sons, but passed 
his days in the wilderness pasturing sheep (Yalk., 
Makiri, .¢.). 

This pastoral life prepared him for the position he 
was to occupy. He treated the sheep entrusted to 
his care lovingly and tenderly, wherefore God said: 
“He understands how to pasture sheep; therefore 
he shall become the shepherd of My flock Israel " 
(Midr. Teh. Ixxviii. 70; Ex. R. ii. 2; for a similar 
Arabic legend see Grünbaum, “Neue Beiträge,” p. 
193). In the lonely desert David also found oppor- 
tunity to display his extraordinary strength and 
courage. Thus, in one day he strangled with his 
hands four lions and three bears that attacked his 
lock (Baraita of the Thirty-two Rules, iii.; Midr. 
"am. Xx.). David was once in great danger when 
he came upon a gigantic reem asleep. Taking it 
fora high mountain, he tried to climb it; but the 
animal awakened suddenly, and David found him- 
self lifted high up into the air on its horns. David 
now vowed to God to builda temple 100 ells high— 
as high as the horns of the reem—if He would save 
him from the beast, and God thereupon sent a lion, 
which, as “king of the animals ” (compare Hag. 19b), 
exacted respect even from this gigantic beast, which 
fell down before the lion, enabling David safely to 


alight. Then a deer came, which the lion imme- 
diately pursued, so that David escaped both from 
the reem and the lion (Midr. Teh. xxii. 22). David's 
pastoral life ended in his twenty-eighth year, when 
Samuel anointed him king (Yalk., Makiri, /.c. ; com- 
pare also Seder ‘Olam R. xiii.). 

The prophet thought at first that Eliab, David’s 
eldest brother, was destined by God to be king, but 
it was indicated to him by means of the holy oil 
that David was the chosen one. When Samuel at- 
tempted to pour oil from the vessel upon each of 
David’s brothers in succession, the oil remained in 
the vessel; but when David’s turn came it flowed 
freely of itself; the drops that fell on his garments 
changed immediately into diamonds and pearls; and 
when the anointing was finished the horn was as 
full as before. David’s mother now came and re- 

vealed the secret that had been kept 


David for so many years, and his father and 
Anointed brothers learned that he was not the 
as King. son of a slave (Yalk., Makiri, £c. ; 


Yalk. ii. 124 contains only a part of 
this legend ; also Ephraem Syrus in his commentary 
to I Sam. xvi. 13, ed. Benedictini, p. 365; compare 
Ginzberg, “Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvitern,” 
i. 27, 98). Although the anointing was kept secret, 
its effects became evident in David's remarkable 
spiritual development, for he received even the gift 
of prophecy (Josephus, * Ant.” vi. 8, $2; Sanh. 93b). 
He thereby excited the envy of many, especially of 
Dore, who tried to prevent King Saul from calling 
David to his court (Sanh. /.c.; compare DoEG IN 
Ras. Lrr.). Saul became acquainted with David 
while the latter was still a boy, and grew attached 
to him, especially because of the cleverness he dis- 
played on the following occasion: A woman who 
had to Jeave her home, and was unable to take her 
money with her, hid the gold pieces in barrels of 
honey, which she left in the care of a friend: The 
latter discovered the money, took it, and restored 
to the woman on her return only the honey. The 
woman brought the case before Saul, but as she 
could not prove her assertion the case was dis- 
missed. When David, who was then a little boy 
playing before the king's house, heard the story, he 
undertook to convict the thief. At his suggestion 
the king commanded the barrels of honey to be 
broken, and two coins which the thief had not noticed 
were then found on the bottom, the theft being in 
this way proved (Jellinek, * B. H." iv. 150, 151, and 
in various * ma'aseh ” collections). 

David could enjoy the peace of court life only 
for ashort time, as Goliath's appearance forced Saul 
into war. 'The sick king gladly accepted David's 
offer to march in his place against the blasphemous 
heathen (compare GOLIATH IN Ras. LrT.), and when 
little David put on the great Saul's armorand found 
it to fit him perfectly, Saul recognized that David 
was intended for a higher mission. This change in 
David was due to the “holy oil? with which he was 
anointed; hence Saul became jealous of him, and 
David refused for this reason to go to battle in the 
king’s armor (Tan., ed. Buber, iii. 84). Five stones 
came of themselves to David (Midr. Sam. xxi.), and 
when he touched them they changed into one stone 
(Zohar, Deut. 272). With them he intended to slay 


David 


Goliath, for they symbolized God, the * three fathers? 
of Israel, and Aaron, whose descendants Hophni 
and Phineas had been killed shortly 
David and before by Goliath (Midr. Sam. Le.; 
Goliath. the Midrash quoted by Kimhi to I 
Sam. xvii. 40 is somewhat different). 
As soon as David glanced at the giant the latter 
was struck with leprosy and rooted to the ground 
so that he could not move (“Zara‘at”; Pesik., ed. 
Buber, p. 175; see also Zohar, Num. p. 206, and par- 
allel passages quoted by Buber. When David 
called out to Goliath *I shall give your flesh to the 
birds of heaven," Goliath looked up at the word 
“birds,” the movement displacing his head-dress; 
and at the same moment the stone flung by David 
struck the giant’s exposed forehead (Midrash quoted 
by Kimhi «d loc. ; differently in Midr. Teh. Ixxviii.). 
As Goliath was armed cap-a-pie, David was at a loss 
how to cut off his head. Uriah offered to help 
David if the latter would give hima Jewess for wife, 
and when David consented Uriah showed him how 
the ends of the bands that held the armor together 
were joined across the soles of Goliath’s feet. David 
gave Bath-sheba to the Philistine, and she became 
later à source of much trouble to him, because he 
had had so little regard for the dignity of a Jewess 
(Midr. quoted by Alshech to I Sam. xvii. 50, and 
by Samuel Laniado to II Sam. xii.) David's victory 
over Goliath increased Saul's jealousy, who closely 
inquired into David's origin through his general 
Abner, in order to find out whether he really was a 
descendant of Pharez, for in that case Saul feared 
to see in David the future king, David'sold enemy 
Doeg tried to prove that David being a descendant 
of the Moabitess Ruth, could not be regarded as a 
legitimate member of the Jewish communitv; the 
prophet Samuel, however, decided that the Biblical 
interdiction (Deut. xxiii. 8, 4) referred only to the 
men and not to the women of that people (Midr. 
Sam. xxii.: Ruth R. iv. 4; somewhat differently 
Yeb. 76b, 77a, and Ephraem Syrus, Le. 879; com- 
pare Ginzberg, l.e. pp. 32, 33). 
David did not remain long with Saul, being 
obliged to flee from him shortly after Goliath's 
death. Goddid notabandon him, how- 


David ever, and not only saved him from his 
Fleeing enemies, but also instructed him how 
Before to rule the world justly and wisely. 
Saul. Thus, David once had an opportunity 


to find out that even lunacy, which he 
thought served no purpose, had its place in the plan 
of the universe, for he owed it to his fictitious mad- 
ness that he was not siain by Goliath’s brothers, who 
formed the body-guard of King Achish (see Acirsm 
IN Rap. Lrr.; Midr. Teh. xxxiv. 1; Yalk. ii. 181, 
with variants; Second Alphabet of Ben Sira, ed. 
Venice, p. 24. He was compelled to change his 
mean opinion of the spider in his flight before Saul, 
when he was hiding in a cave, and his pursuers, 
Seeing a spider's web across the front of the cave, 
thought it useless to enter; for God had commanded 
the spider at that moment to give a proof of its use- 
fulness (Ben Sira, @.¢.; partly in Targ. to Ps. lvii. 
3; compare Levy, “Chal. Worterb.” i. 48). David 
had a wonderful, and at the same time instructive, 
escape when he seized the water-flask of Abner (see 
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I Sam. xxvi. 7), and found himself caught between 
the legs of this giant as between two pillars; fora 
wasp stung Abner, who mechanically moved hi; 
feet, releasing David, who now recognized that even 
an apparently noxious insect can sometimes render 
service to man (Ben Sira, Z.¢.). Other miracles that 
David experienced in his flight before Saul were: 
the appearance of the angel informing Saul, who 
was about to seize David, that the Philistines were 
coming into the country (I Sam, xxiii. 26), where- 
upon Saul was obliged to give up the pursuit (Midr. 
Teh. xviii.); and the heavenly aid sent to David on 
his expedition against the Amalekites (I Sam. xxx. 
17 et seg.), when the night was illuminated by light- 
ning, thus enabling David to end the battle speed- 

ily (Lev. R. xxx. 8; Midr. Sam. x viii.). 
David's first thought on coming to the throne was 
to capture the ancient holy city of Jerusalem from 
the Jebusites. He did not fear the 


David's power of these heathen, but he did 
Wars as fear the covenant Abraham had made 
King. with their ancestors, the words of 


which were engraved on bronze figures 
(Pirke R. El. xxxvi.; compare JEBUSITES IN Rav. 
Lir.) The city was furthermore surrounded by a 
high wall, and David could enteronly after the wall 
had miraculously lowered itself (Midr. Teh. xviii.: 
compare JOAB IN Rar. Lrr.). Although the Jeb- 
usites could not appeal to the promise given to 
them by Abraham, because they had attacked tho 
Jews in the time of Joshua, yet David would not 
seize the holy city without indemnifying them for 
it (Pirke R. El. Le.). After the capture of Jerusa- 
lem David marched against the Philistines in the 
valley of Rephaim (II Sam. v. 22 et seg.), and God 
commanded him to attack his enemy only after see- 
ing the tree-tops bend, for God would judge the 
guardian angel of the heathen before giving the lat- 
ter into the hands of the pious, and David was no- 
tified by the movement of the tree-tops (pseudo- 
Jerome commentary on II Sum. v. 24; compare 
Ginzberg, Ze. p. 125). On this occasion the pious 
king showed his great confidence in God, for there 
were only four ells between the two armies, and 
David had to use his utmost authority to make his 


followers refrain from battle, declaring that he 
would rather succumb in obeying God than conquer 


and be disobedient. He had hardly uttered these 
words when the tree-tops began to move, and he at- 
tacked the Philistines victoriously ; whereupon God 
said to the angels: “Behold the great difference be- 
tween him and Saul! " (compare I Sam. xiv. 19; Midr. 
Teh. xxvii.) The Philistines thought that David 
would not war against them, because they possessed 
a pledge—namely, the bridle of a charger that Isaac 
had given to Abimelech, the king of the Philistines, 
as a covenant (Pirke R. El. xxxvi.)—and the Arame- 
ans thought the same, as they possessed the * maz- 
zebot” which Jacob and Laban had erected as cove- 
nants. The Sanhedrin, to whom David applied, 
decided that he was not obliged to keep the cove- 
nants of the fathers with the heathen, because the 
Philistines of David’s time were not the descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of the country, but a new 
people that had come from Caphtor (see Amos ix. 7); 
and the Arameans had lost all right to the covenant 
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between Laban and Jacob on account of theirat- | posed new ones. When he had finished he ex- 
tacks on Israel at the time of Moses and Joshua | claimed: “O Lord of the world, is there any creature 
(Midr. Teh. 1x. ; Pirke R. El. Le). in the world that has praised Thee so much?” Where- 
David was not only a warrior, but also a wise and | upon God sent a frog to inform him that this mean 
energetic ruler. Shortly after his accession he ap- | little animal sounded the praise of God uninterrupt- 
pointed not less than 90,000 officials, but he made edly from early dawn till late at night (Yalk. ii. 889, 
the mistake of omitting the wise Ahithophel, for | end of Ps.). David, however, forgot himself so far 
which both paid dearly later, as it was principally | as to boast only for a moment; generally he was 
David's curse that brought about | very modest (Sotah 10b). His coins showed on one 

David Ahithophel’s tragic end (Yer. Sanh. | side his shepherd’s crook and scrip, and on the other 

as Ruler. x. 99a, end; abbreviated in Suk. 52b, | David's tower (Gen. R. xxxix.; contra, B. K. 97b). 
58a; compare AHITHOPHEL IN RAB- David’s piety was so great that his prayers were 

pINICAL LITERATURE; PsaArMs) Although he was | able to bring things from heaven down to earth 
king, he yet modestly asked counsel of histeachers | (Hag. 12b). It was one of his dearest wishes to 
tra of Jair (M. K. 16b) and Mephiboshet regard- | build the Temple. God said, however, that the 


DAVID PRAYING. 
(From a Passover Haggadah, Vienna, 1823, in the possession of J. D. Eisenstein.? 


ing his decisions in ritual questions (Ber. 4a). He | Temple would be indestructible if built by David, 
devoted so much time to the study of the Torah | but that it was Hisdesign that it should be destroyed 


and to prayer that he was satisfied with "sixty as punishment for Israel's sins; hence 
breaths of sleep” (Suk. 26b). As soon as midnight David's Davidcould not build it (Pesik. R. 2; ed. 
had come the strings of his harp, made from the Piety.  Friedmann, p. 7). David's thoughts 
entrails of the ram that Abraham had sacrificed on were so entirely directed to good that 


Mount Moriah in place of Isaac, vibrated, and at the | he was among the few pious ones over whom evil in- 
sound the king awakened and began to study the | clinations (“ yezer ha-ra' ") had no power (B. B. 17a), 
Torah (Ber. 3b; Yer. db. i. 2d; Pirke R. El. xxi). | and his sin with Bath-sheba happened only as an 
David also devoted much time to prayer, the one | example to show the power of repentance (Ab. 
hundred daily benedictions being his work (Yer. | Zarah 4b, 5a). Some Talmudic authorities even as- 
Ber., end; on the ancient reading of this passage, | sert that David did not commit adultery, for at that 
see Ratner, * Ahabat Ziyyon we-Yerushalayim," ad | timeall women obtained letters of divorce from their 
loc. He also collected psalms from the time of husbands who went to war, to use in case the latter 


£ 


| tee 
Abraham down to hisown day (B. B. 14b), and com- | should die on the field. Similarly David must not 
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be blamed for Uriah's death, since the latter had 
committed a capital offense in refusing to obey the 
king's command (II Sam. x1. 8, 9; Shab. 56a; Kid. 
43a). The episode with Bath-sheba was also a pun- 
ishment for David's overweening self-confidence, 
who thought himself equal to the *three fathers," 
and besought God to subject him to a trial that he 
might be able to provethe purity of his heart. God 
thereupon sent to him Satan in the shape of a bird; 
David threw an arrow at the latter, hitting instead 
a beehive under which was Bath-sheba, and on be- 
holding her the king wasatonce violently enamored 
of her (Sanh. 107a). He spent twenty-two years in 
repenting this sin (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. ii.); and 
he also was stricken with leprosy for half a year, 
during which time he was abandoned not only by 
his own court, but by the Holy Spirit, in punish- 
ment for his sin (Yoma 22b; compare Ginzberg, l.c. 
pp. 43-40). 

The most severe punishment, however, was Absa- 
lom’s revolt; and it is a proof of David's great con- 
fidence in God's goodness that he thanked Him for 
sending his own son against him rather than a 
stranger, as the former might, have been more in- 
clined to be merciful to him if things had come to 
the worst (Ber. 7a). In his despair, however, David 
was about to deny God publicly, in order that the 
people might not call God unjust for so poorly re- 
warding David for his piety and justice. His friend 
Hushai the Archite came in time to show him that 
his punishment was not unmerited, and would not 


appear as such to the people, for it may be gathered . 


from Scripture (Deut. xxi. 10 et seg.) that he who 
follows his passion and marries a captive of war 
must expect from this marriage a “stubborn and 
rebellious son.” If David had not married Ab- 
salom’s mother, who was a captive, he would not. 
have had suchason (Sanh. 107a). David's kindness 
of heart is clearly shown in his behavior toward this 
way ward son, for he not only tried to save the lat- 
ter's life, but the sevenfold repetition of Absalom's 
name in his dirge had the effect of saving him from 
the seven fires, or divisions, of hell(Sotah 10b). Still 
David's sins were not atoned for by all these suffer- 
ings, and God one day gave him the choice between 
having his race destroyed and being taken prisoner 
by enemies. David chose the latter. 

Thereupon it happened that David, pursuing a 
deer (Satan in disguise) was led into the country 
of the Philistines, where he was seized by Ishbi- 

benob, Goliath's brother, who flung 

The Philis- him into a wine-press. David was 
tines. confronted by a horrible death, when 
the bottom of the press began to sink 
miraculously, so that he was saved from being 
crushed. Then he was rescued from his perilous po- 
sition by Abishai, who wasapprised, also miraculous- 
ly, that David's life was in danger (see ABISHAI IN 
Rab. Lrr.); these two pious men conquered the giant 
Ishbi by pronouncing the name of God (Sanh. 95a; 
Jellinek, “B. H.” iv. 140,141). Among the trials of 
David was also the famine of three years (II Sam. 
xxi. 1 et seg.), which he regarded at first as a pun- 
ishment for the godlessness of the people, and there- 
fore examined the religious and moral conditions of 
the country for three successive years (Midr. Sam. 


xxviii. and the parallel passages in Buber ad loe.) 
When he found everything in good order he applicd 
to God to find out the cause of the famine, and was 
informed that it was a punishment for not allowing 
the remains of Saul, “the anointed of God,” to rest 
in holy ground. David thereupon brought the re- 
mains of Saul and Jonathan to the spot worthy of 
them, all the people taking part in the ceremony ; 
and this love that Israel! showed to its dead king in- 
duced God to take pity on them and end the famine 
(Pirke R. El. xvii). Another debt of the people 
had still to be paid; namely, Saul’s unmerciful be- 
havior toward the Gibeonites, who now insisted on 
taking vengeance on his descendants. David tried 
his best to pacify them, conferring with each, and 
promising them as much money as they might de- 
mand. But when he saw that the Gibeonites pos- 
sessed so little of the characteristic trait of the Is- 
raelites—mercy —he ordered them to be excluded 
from the Jewish community (Midr. Sam. /.c.). AI. 
though David was responsible neither for the fam- 
ine nor for the execution of the descendants of Saul 
who were delivered to the Gibeonites, yet he was 
wrong in not employing for the relief of the suffer- 
ers during the famine the treasure that he had ac- 
cumulated during many years, especially the gifts 
of gold presented to him by the women of Israel 
after his victory over Goliath, It would have been 


better to use them for that purpose than to save 


them for the building of the Temple, and God said 
therefore that he should not build it (Midr. Ruth 
Zuta, ed. Buber, p. 51). David is also censured for 
undertaking the census of the people, and is punished 
by a plague (II Sam. xxiv. 15) that, though lasting 
only a few hours (Ber. 62b; compare Ginzberg, l.c. 
p. 67), demanded many victims, among whom four of 
his sons, and the elders accompanying him, were slain 
by the angel; thelatter even wiped his bloody sword 
on David's garments, causing thereby the trembling 
from which David suffered before his death (Tanna 
debe Eliyahu R. vii.. This trembling wasa punish- 
ment for having cut the garment of Saul (I Sam. 
xxiv. 5); David now found no warmth in the gar- 
ments that he wore (I Kings i. 1; Ber. 69b; compare 
Midr. Teh. 1vii.). 

When David saw his end approaching he tried to 
escape death by the following means: God had once 
revealed to him that he would die on a Sabbath, 

and David therefore spent every Sab- 


David's bath in studying the Torah, so that 
Death. the angelof death could not seize him. 


But the angel outwitted him by caus- 
ing a noise in the royal palace; whereupon David 
interrupted his work for a moment, and went toa 
stairway. The stairs broke down, and David fell 
dead (Shab. xxx; Ruth R. i. 17). He died on a Sab- 
bath and feast-day—Pentecost—and as no corpse 
might be moved on Sabbath, and David's body lay 
in the sun, Solomon called eagles, who guarded the 
body with their wings (Ruth R./.c.). David reached 
the age of seventy years, which were presented to 
him by Adam. David had been destined to die im- 
mediately after his birth, but when God was show- 
ing the future generations to Adam, the latter offered 
to give seventy years of his life to David (Pirke R. 
El xix.; Yalk. i. 41). Death did not put an eud to 
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David’s greatness and splendor, for he was also 
among the elect in paradise (Jellinek, “B. H.” v. 
168; vi. 25, 26), and on the Day of Judgment he 
will pronounce the blessing over the wine during 
the great feast (Pes. 119b; compare Cup oF BENE- 
picrron). On the Day of Judgment David will also 
recite a psalm; the pious in paradise and the im- 
pious in hell will loudly say “Amen”; and then 
God will send an angel to bring even the impious 
to paradise (Jellinek, * D. H." v. 45, 46). 
L. G. 

——In Mohammedan Literature: Nearly all the 
legends relating to David (or Da'ud, as he is known 
to the Arabs) are elaborations of the Biblical narra- 
tives which were in circulation among the Jews at 
the time of Mohammed, and most of which may be 
traced back to the Koran oritscommentaries. Other 
works which speak of him are the “Khasim” of 
Husain ibn Mohammed, the “Kissat al-Anbiya’,” 
the “Dhakhirat al-‘Ulum wa-Natijat al-Fuhum," 
and the “Ta’rikh Muntakhab.” 

To the Arabs these legends are important, as they 
form for them a real part of the world’s history; 
and it is interesting to see how they are woven to- 
gether and connected in a natural sequence. The 

very stones with which David kills 
David and Goliath are historical: one is the stone 
Goliath. which Abraham threw at the devil 
when the latter tried to dissuade him 
from sacrificing Isaac; another is that which Gabriel 
pushed out of the ground when he created the spring 
for Ishmael; another again is the stone with which 
Jacob fought the angel sent against him by his 
brother Esau. After killing Goliath, David shares 
the kingdom with Saul, finally conquers his jeal- 
ousy through his own generosity, and lives happily 
with him until Saul’s death, when David is unani- 
mously elected king. Baidawi remarks that the 
children of Israel were united for the first time un- 
der David. 

In addition to the kingdom, God grants David wis- 
dom—interpreted to mean prophecy and the Psalms 
—and teaches him all he wishes to know; viz., the 
language of birds and stones, and how to make coats 
of mail. According to the Arabs, David was the in- 
ventor of chain armor, which he was enabled to 
make because the iron became softin his hands. “It 
became like wax,” says Baidawi, “so that he could 
mold it into any form he chose.” It is related that 
David obtained this gift in the following manner: 
One day he overheard two angels, in the guise of 

men, comparing opinions about him. 

David's "He would be a perfect king," said 
Knowledge. one, *did he not take money from the 

public treasury "; whereupon David 
begged God to provide him with some means of self- 
support, and he was granted knowledge of the art 
of making armor. 

At another time David overheard two men dispu- 
ting as to the comparative merits of himself and 
Abraham; one of them contending that David had 
never endured such trials as had Abraham. David 
thereupon begged God to try his faith, and God sent 
à marvelous bird, which led David to a lake, on the 
shore of which he saw a beautiful woman bathing. 
This was none other than Bath-sheba, called “Saya ” 


by the Arabs. After causing the death of her hus- 

band and marrying her, as related in the Bible, 

David is rebuked by two angels disguised as men, 

who tell him the story of the one ewe lamb, and de- 

mand judgment. In the Koran these angels come 
upon David on a day when the doors are closed; 
and on this Baidawi remarks that David so divided 
his time as to spend one day for devotion, one for 
giving judgment, one for preaching, and one for his 
own affairs. He also fasted every other day, and 
spent half the night in prayer. David was so filled 
with remorse that he wandered for three years in the 
desert, and shed more tears in that time than all 
humankind before him. During David’s absence 

Absalom had made himself king, and had to be 

deposed. 

After this experience, David never had confidence 
in his own judgment; and God therefore gave him 
a miraculous bell, which rang to show 
the guilty party. As on one occasion 
he lost confidence in this also, it was 
taken away from him; and David 
called the boy Solomon to his aid in matters of jus- 
tice. Wonderful tales are told showing the sagacity 
of this lad, then scarcely in his teens. 

As David grew old he had only one more desire; 
namely, to see his future companion in paradise. 
This request is also granted; and after long wander- 
ings David finds him on the summit of a mountain, 
on a verdant spot moist with his tears. This com- 
panion dies, and is buried by David, who on return- 
ing home finds the angel of death waiting for him 
also. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koran, suras ii. 250-252; iv. 161; v. 82; vi. 
84: xvii. 57; xxi. 79; xxvii. 15, 16; xxxiv. 10, 12; xxxviii. 
16, 21; eommentaries to the Koran by Baidawi and Tabari ; 
D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale; Weil, Biblische Le- 
genden der Muselmänner; Max Grünbaum, Sprach- und 
Sagenkund, pp. 911 et seq. 

M. W. M. 


E. G. H. 
— —Qritical View: The salient features of the life 
and reign of David as outlined from I Sam. xvi. to 
I Kings ii. have been given above; and the most inci- 
sive criticism has been unable to modify any essential 
point of the narrative, which rests upon astrictly his- 
toric foundation. A far different impression of David 
is given in I Chronicles. Everything doubtful and 
offensive in regard to David and his house is here 
passed by, and he himself appears primarily as being 
preoccupied with the organization of the Temple 
service. He is said to have gathered together all 
the material for the building of the Temple, and to 
have planned every detail, so that Solomon merely 
had to carry out the work, He also arranged every 
part of the ritual, and distributed the various of- 
fices. The priests he divided into twenty-four fam- 
iHes, who performed the service in the sanctuary 
according to lot. From among the Levites were 
chosen: (1) the Temple musicians, also divided into 
twenty-four classes; (2) the functionaries designated 
for subordinate service in the Temple, as door-keep- 
ers and overseers of supplies, chosen by lot accord- 
ing to their families; (8) judges and officials over 
Israel. The chronicler also mentions ordinances 
of David pertaining to military matters and to the 
royal domains. | 

Subsequently David came to be regarded as the 


David as 
Judge. 
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founder of Israel’s religious poetry. For since sev- 
enty-three of the Psalms have special superscrip- 
tions assigning their authorship to 
Davidand him, it became moreand more the cus- 
the Psalter. tom to ascribe the whole Psalter to 
him. Modern criticism has raised 
well-founded objections to thisassumption, Indeed, 
the only generally recognized authentic specimen of 
the king's poetic activity is the splendid dirge on 
the deaths of Saul and Jonathan (II Sam. i. 19-97). 
David's historic importance can not be rated too 
high, a8 even those critics must admit who belittle 
his personal merits by ascribing his successes to a 
series of extraordinarily fortunate circumstances. 
Few men in the world’s history have achieved as 
much as David. The molding of Israel into a nation 
is exclusively his work, for he was the first to unify 
what until then had been merely a conglomerate of 
clans and tribes; and Israel remained one nation 
even after the division of David’s single kingdom. 
Saul had earnestly endeavored to give political 
unity to Israel; but he had been unequal to the task, 
and achieved nothing permanent. With Saul’s 
death everything was lost, and the condition of the 
people wasashopelessasever. David, in whom pru- 
dence and courage were most happily combined, 
and who was as careful and circumspect in the prep- 
aration of his plans as he was daring and energetic 
in their execution, followed up his successes with 
a definite end in view; and while aiming only at 
the attainable, did not rest until he had reached his 
goal. In view of the immense diffi- 


His culties he had to overcome and of the 
Historic crude and complex conditions which 
Im- he was called upon to meet, the secret 


portance. of David's success must be sought 
in his personality. He made him- 
self the living center of his people and of his king- 
dom. A born rulerof men, and possessed of a royal 
nature that attracted and led all that came within 
his influence, he awakened the national enthusiasm, 
and thereby overcame every obstacle. For David 
not only made Israel a nation, but also elevated it at 
once to the pinnacle of glory. Isracl itself has felt 
this; and therefore the return of a David has be- 
come the dream of its future and the object of its 
most ardent hopes. 

David's character has often been criticized unfa- 
vorably because his critics have not taken the trou- 
ble to consider him in relation to his time. It is 
undeniable that he was the idol of his contempo- 
raries, and that the power of his magnetic person- 
ality was irresistible. He was not a saintly charac- 
ter; and the Biblical accounts, with a nice regard 
for truth, have neither suppressed nor palliated his 
faults and weaknesses. Still, only blind prejudice 
will deny that his nature, in its essence, was noble 
and that he was animated and guided by true piety 


and achildlike faith in God. Even in modern times 


it is easy to understand how his contemporaries saw 
in him “the king after the heart of God.” 
E. G, H. K. H. C. 
DAVID, CITY OF. See JERUSALEM. 
DAVID: Oriental rabbi; lived at Mosul toward 
the end of the twelfth century. He was a nephew 
of the exilareh Daniel b. Solomon (S. Jona writes 
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“Daniel b. Samuel”; also called “Daniel ben Has- 
dai”), who died in 1175, leaving no male offspring, 
David contended for the position of exilarch with 
his cousin Samuel; but while they were thus con- 
tending, Samuel b. ‘Ali ha-Levi anticipated both 
and obtained the oflice. 

Certain authors identify this David with David b. 
Hodaya, exilarch of Mosul, and think that Al-Harizi 
mentions him (“Tahkemoni,” ch. 46)  Pethahiuh 
(“Sibbub,” pp. 9, 17, St. Petersburg, 1881) says that 
when he went to Mosul (1176) he found there the 
nasi R. David, together with his cousin R. Samuel, 
who did not succeed in becoming exilarch after 
Daniel's death. See DAVID BEN Hopaya. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S, Jona, in. Vessillo, 1885, xxxiii. 144; Gritz, 
Gesch. dad ed., vi. 301; Brüll. Jahrb. xX. 47, note 8. 
G. . M. Sen. 


DAVID: A family which played an important 
part inthe earlier annals of the Canadian Jews. 

Aaron Hart David: Second son of Samuel 
David; born in Montreal 1812; died there 18892. 
He became noted as a physician and communal 
worker. A licentiate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in 1834, he graduated at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1835, taking up the practise of medi- 
cine at Montreal. He became dean of the medical 
faculty and professor of the practise of medicine at 
the University of Bishop’s College, and governor of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Lower 
Canada. David was a prominent member of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of Montreal and a mem- 
ber of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. He held the degree of D.C. L., and was 
honorary general secretary of the Canada Medical 
Association. He was for many years president of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation Shearith 
Israel of Montreal, in the affairs of which he took a 
deep and active interest. He was also one of the 
earliest members of the volunteer military forces of 
Canada, and served with the Montreal Rifle Corps 
in the rebellion of 1837-38. He joined the troops 
sent to the front to repel the Fenian raid in 1866, 
acting as surgeon to the Hochelaga Light Infantry. 
David married Catherine Joseph, a daughter of Hen- 
ry Joseph of Berthier, and had several sons and 
daughters. Three of his sons were members of regi- 
ments which saw service during the Fenian dis- 
turbances. 

David David: Eldest son of Lazarus David. 
Dorn at Montreal Oct. 14, 1764; died there Nov. 80, 
1824. He was one of the most prominent citizens 
of Montreal, and was one of the founders, and a 
member of the original board of directors, of the 
Bank of Montreal, the largest financial institution 
in Canada. He devoted much of his considerable 
wealth to philanthropic objects, and took a keen in- 
terest in the affairs of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation of Montreal, giving it the useof a plot 
of land for the erection of its first synagogue; this 
was built in 1771, and was the earliest J ewish place 
of worship in Canada. 

Lazarus David: The first member of the David 
family to settle in Canada; born in Swansea, Wales, 
in 1784; died in Montreal Oct. 22, 1776. He went 
to Canada about the time of the British conquest, 
and took up his residence in Montreal in 17683. He 
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was one of the founders of the Spanish and Portu; 

guese Congregation Shearith Israel of Montreal, and 

was one of the most active organizers of the earliest 

Canadian-Jewish community. Healsotooka prom- 

inent part in the political affairs of his day, and was 

an extensive landowner in Montreal. His is the 
oldest Jewish grave in Canada. He was married in 

Rhode Island, in 1761, to Phoebe Samuel, who was 

born in England in 1786 and died at Montreal in 

i786. Ile had three sons, David, Samuel, and 

Moses, who were all prominent in Canadian commu- 

nal affairs, and two daughters, Abigail and Fanny 

(Frances). Abigail married Andrew Hays, one of 

the early Jewish settlers of Canada, and had issue. 

Fanny married Myer Michaels, but had no issue. 
Moses David: The youngest son of Lazarus 

David; born 1767; died 1814; married Charlotte, a 

daughter of Commissary Aaron Hart. He wasactive 

in the political life of his times aud was a communal 
worker of note. He had a son, Moses Eleazar 

David, born in 1818, who laid the corner-stone of 

the second synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese 

congregation. of Montreal in Chenneville street in 

1335. 

Samuel David: Second son of Lazarus David; 
born at Montreal Oct. 22, 1766; died there 1824. 
He married, in 1810, Sarah, daughter of Commissary 
Aaron Hart of Three Rivers. A prominent Jewish 
communal worker, he took an active part in the 
affairs of the Shearith Israel congregation of Mon- 
treal. Although engaged in extensive mercantile 
pursuits, he joined the British forces on the out- 
break of the war with the United States in 1812, and 
had a distinguished military career. His diary, cov- 
ering the latter part of the eighteenth and the open- 
ing years of the ninteenth century, furnishes many 
pictures of early Jewish colonial life. He had four 
sons and three daughters. Two of his sons were 
prominent as cavalry officers in the rebellion of 
1837-38, notably at the battles of St. Charles and St. 
Eustache. 

Tucker David: The third son of Aaron Hart 
David; took up his residence in New York, and was 
active in the affairs of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation of that city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: (MS.) Diary of Samuel David; Records 
and Correspondence of David Family; Minutes of the 
Corporation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, Shearith 
Israel, Montreal; Correspondence of the Corporation of 
Spanish. and. Portuguese Jews, Montreal. (Printed) Clar- 
ence I. de Sola, The Spanish. and Portuguese Synagogue, 
Montreal. in. Borthwiek's Historicat and Biographical 
Gazetteer, Montreal, 1892; Borthwick, ib. 1892, s.v. A. H. 
David: Clarence I. de Sola, The Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue, in The Star, Montreal, Dec. 30. 1893. 
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DAVID BEN AARON IBN HUSAIN: Mo- 
roccan poet: lived in the second half of the eight- 
centh century. At the end of a collection of dirges 
of Moroccan poets written in commemoration of the 
destruction of the Temple, there is one composed by 
David in 1790, in which he describes in vivid colors 
the persecutions of the Moroccan Jews in that year 
in consequence of the death of the sultan Muley 
Sidi Mohammed. The dirge is interesting for the 
data it contains regarding these persecutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kaufmann, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxvii. 120. 
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DAVID BEN ABRAHAM (Arabic name, Abu 
Sulaiman Da’ud al-Fasi): Karaitelexicographer 
of the tenth century. Hissurname “al-Fasi” shows 
that he came from Fez. From a reference by Abu al- 
Faraj Harun (* Rev. Et. Juives," xxx. 252; compare 
Pinsker, ^ Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” i. 183), and from 
the fact that Saadia is quoted by him, itis concluded 
that he flourished in the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury. During thatcentury Fez produced two other 
authorities on Hebrew philology ; namely, Dunash 
b. Labrat and Judah b. David Hayyuj. It was to 
the congregation of Fez, also, that Judah b. Ku- 
raish, about the beginning of the tenth century, di- 
rected his epistle embodying the first systematic 
application of comparative philology to the elucida- 
tion of Biblical Hebrew, a method largely followed 
by David b. Abraham and the two previously men- 
tioned philologists. 

David's lexicon, written in Arabic, of which two 
manuscript copies are extant, is called “ Agron,” as 
Abu al-Faraj Harun and Ali b. Sulaimanattest. One 
of Saadia's works bears the same title. According 
to the somewhat defective introduction, the Arabic 
title, “Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz” (Book Containing a 
Collection of Words), is a translation of the He- 
brew title “ Agron.” 

The copious extracts Which Pinskerand Neubauer 
have furnished from this book afford a definite idea 

of itsnature and contents. The intro- 
The duction contains general rules on He- 
« Agron.” brew word-formation and on the func- 
tions of the various letters. The roots 
are classified according to the number of letters 
which they contain. The lexicon is divided into 
twenty-two parts, each part being introduced by a 
brief essay on the functions of particular letters 
where their use is functional, and on their impor- 
tance as single-letter roots where they are so used. 
Neither his views on grammar nor the grammatical 
terms given go beyond those found in the works of 
Saadia and Ibn Kuraish (for David's grammatical 
terminology see the notes to Bacher, “Die Gram- 
matische Terminologie des Jehuda Hajjug”). 'The 
comparison of the Hebrew and the Arabic is an im- 
portant part of the lexicon, and agrees generally 
with the “Risalah” of Ibn Kuraish, a work with 
which David was familiar, although he makes no 
special reference to its author. A peculiarity of 
David's work is his view that words explainable 
by the Arabic are in reality Arabic words which 
have been taken into the Biblical vocabulary (see 
Bacher, * Die Hebrüisch-Arabische Sprachvergleich- 
ung des Abu al-Walid,” pp. 71-78). 

In his other etymological analyses the interchange 
of consonants occupies a very important place. He 
rarely quotes the Aramaic for comparison, but gives 
the preference to the Neo-Hebraic words of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud. The Targum he refers 
to frequently, but in a polemic spirit, mentioning 
Onkelos the Proselyte as author of the Targum to 
the Pentateuch, and Jonathan b. Uzziel as author of 
that to the Prophets. Healso refers to the Masorah, 
and mentions a number of accents. As to the Bib- 
lical text, he accepts the traditions of the college 
of Tiberias as authoritative, and applies to their 
pure and elegant language the expression “ goodly 
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words,” found in the blessing of Jacob (Gen. 
Xlix. 21). 

David's Karaite proclivities are evident from the 
fact that in a number of passages he indulges in 

polemies against the Rabbis, quoting 

Karaite Saadia simply as the “Fayyumite.” 
Tendencies. He cites no other author, alluding only 

in a general way to the Biblical exe- 
getes (“mufassirin ”) and the grammarians (“ dik- 
dukiyyin ”). On one occasion, in connection with an 
explanation of a Biblical passage, he makes an attack 
upon Mohammed and Mohammedanism, which at- 
tack, however, is judiciously made in Hebrew. In 
addition to critical comments on Biblical passages, 
the lexicon of David contains numerous exegetical 
discussions not directly bearing upon his etymolog- 
ical analyses. On one occasion he refers to a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and on another to a com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon, neither being 
elsewhere mentioned by him. In the “Introduction 
to the Decalogue,” falsely ascribed to Solomon b. 
Yerubam, a work on punctuation (“tankit ”) by 
David b. Abraham is cited. 

A compendium of David’s lexicon is said to have 
been prepared by Abu Sa‘id b. al-Hasan al-Basri 
(Levi b. Japheth) at the close of the tenth century. 
This is the view of Ali b. Sulaiman, who employed 
this edition for his own lexicon; but according to 
Abu al-Faraj Harun, David himself prepared a com- 
pendium (“ Rev. Et. Juives,” xxx. 252). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, i. 117-167, 


206-210 ; Neubauer, Notice si ta, Levicographie Hébraique 
(Extrait dw Journal Asiatique, 1861), pp. 25-155; Appen- 
dix to Neubauer's edition of Abu al-Walid’s Kitab al-Usul; 


Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, p. 86. 
J. W. B. 


DAVID BEN ABRAHAM HA-LABAN: 
French religious philosopher and cabalist; lived 
after 1200. His grandfather, Judah, was rabbi of 
Coucy-le-Chateau. David was the author of * Maso- 
ret ha-Berit " (The Bond of the Covenant), on the ex- 
istence, the unity, and the attributes of God, and also 
on creation and its purpose (Paris MSS. Nos. 800, 
871). The fact that the work exists in several man- 
uscript copies shows that it was much read. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 344: Gross, 

Gallia Judaica, p. 559; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 239; 

Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Nos. 1565 (10), 1647 (4), 

2240 (13). 

K. I. BER. 

DAVID B. ABRAHAM MODENA. 
Mopena, DAVID B. ABRAHAM. 

DAVID B. ABRAHAM PROVENÇAL 
(PROVENZALE): Italian scholar; born before 
1538; eulogized by the greatest of his contempo- 
raries as the most eminent preacher of his century 
and as a prominent scholar. He and his brothers 
Moses and Judah were leading members of the con- 
gregation in Mantua. A friend of Azariah dei Rossi, 
and, like him, thoroughly familiar with the humani- 
tarian tendency of his time, David was the first 
among the Jews to refer to the works and the im- 
portance of Philo; thereby strongly influencing the 
researches of Azariah, who was the founder of his- 
torical criticism in Jewish literature. 

In a student’s prospectus which has been pre- 
served, David recommends the study of Latin and 
Italian. In his “Dor Haflagah,” no longer extant, 


See 
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he endeavored to prove that more than 2,000 for- 
eign words in Greek and Latin are of Hebrew origin: 
but the few etymologies preserved in Dei Rossi’s 
“Me’or 'Enayim" are somewhat daring. 

David was the author of: *'Ir Dawid,” a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch; a commentary on Can- 
ticles; * Migdal Dawid," a work on grammar; und 
“ Hassagot," a defense of Philo against the * Meor 
'"Enayim." 

In general, David seems to have been averse to 
study toward the end of his life; it is true that he is 
said to have complained in 1564 of those who busied 
themselves with the theater and the secular Sciences, 
but this was probably only one of the characteristic 
inconsistencies of the time. In 1565 David was cm- 
ployed as corrector or Arama’s “‘Akedat Yizbak,” à 
work issued in Venice. He was living in 1572, the 
year in which Azariah dei Rossi composed his * Me'or 
‘Enayim.” None of his works has been preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azariah dei Rossi, Meor ‘Enayim, passim; 

Zunz, in Kerem Hemed, v. 157; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Ge. 

dole Yisrael, p. 80, No. 26; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 

61, 109, 290; Monatsschrift, 1898, pp. 467, 551. 

G. I E. 

DAVID BEN ABRAHAM SHEMARIAH: 
Cabalistic writer; lived at Salonica toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. He wrote “Torat Emet” 
(The True Law), which is an abridgment of the scc- 
tion on Genesis in the Zohar, with a commentary 
and glossary. Afterward he found a copy of the 
Zohar Hadash (Salonica, 1597), and added the con- 
tents of some of the parashiyyot to his work. At the 
end of the book there is an appendix called * Toka- 
hah” (Warning), which Steinschneider supposes to 
be intended for *Miftahot" (Index). This work 
was printed at Salonica in 1604. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 198; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 4816; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 645, No. 474; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 258; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. p. 197; Kore ha-Dorot, 50b. 

K. M. SEL. 

DAVID OF ARLES, MAESTRO: Rabbi of 
Avignon in the sixteenth century, He figured 
prominently in a casuistic question which agitated 
the rabbis of Provence, Italy, and Palestine. 

The two brothers Isaac and Jacob Gard, learned 
rabbis of Lisle (Comtat-Venaissin), led astray by a 
misprint in the rabbinical code “Eben ha-‘Ezer,” 
had sanctioned a marriage which was really for- 
bidden. The rabbis of Avignon, led by David and 
his son-in-law Boniaquet (or Bonisac) de la Roque, 
supported by Isaac ben Immanuel de Lattes of Bo- 
logna and his friend Abraham, son of Aaron of 
Rome, strongly protested against the decision. All 
endeavors proving fruitless, and being weary of dis- 
putation, the protestants finally appealed to the 
supreme authority of Joseph Caro, who, together 
with his rabbinical college, upheld Maestro David 
and his friends, and pronounced on two occasions 
(1560 and 1562) a decree of excommunication against 
Isaac Gard, his brother Jacob having died in the 
mean time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in AMonatsschrift, 1880, pp. 525-527; 

an Gallia Judaica, pp. 14, 271; compare Rev. Ht. Juives, 
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DAVID BEN ARYEH LOEB OF LIDA: 
Lithuanian rabbi of the seventeenth century. On his 
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mother’s side he was a nephew of R. Moses Rivkes, 
author of *Be'er ha-Golah.” At first rabbi of Lida 
(whence his name), he became successively rabbi of 
Zwolin, Mayence, Ostrog, etc. In 1682 he went to 
Amsterdam, and became rabbi of the Ashkenazic 
community there. A quarrel broke out between 
him and the rabbis of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, who suspected him of being a follower of 
Shabbethai Zebi. David was obliged to resign his 
rabbinical office and leave Amsterdam. The Po- 
lish rabbis protested and denounced the calum- 
niators. 

The storm gradually subsided and David returned 
to Amsterdam. A few years later he went back to 
Poland, and died in Lemberg. The inscription on 
his tombstone bears the date 5450 = 1690, but Polak 
(see “Kol Bat Gallim,” p. 8) proves this to be a mis- 
take, as several works are extant which were in- 
dorsed by him after the year given in the inscrip- 
tion. Stern (see * Bikkurim," i., Preface, p. xxxvi.) 
gives Heshwan, 0448, which may, however, be à 
misprint for 5458 — 1698. 

David wrote the following works, some of which 
were printed after his death: “Be’er ‘Esek " (The 
Well of Dispute), containing his discussions with 
the rabbis of Amsterdam, together with anathemas 
of the Polish rabbis (Lublin, 1684); * Dibre Dawid” 
(The Words of David), a book on morals (Lublin, 
n.d.; Offenbach, 1723; Zedner gives 1794, but 
without place of publication); " Halluke Abanim ” 
(Smooth Stones), a commentary on Rashi to the 
Pentateuch (Fürth, 1693); “ ‘Ir Miklat” (The City of 
Refuge), a commentary on the 618 commandments 
(Dyhernfurth, 1690; this is included also in the “ Yad 
Kol Bo”); “Migdal Dawid” (The Tower of David), 
a cabalistic commentary on Ruth (Amsterdam, 
1680); “Berit Adonai” (The Alliance of God), a 
treatise in Judseo-German on circumcision (Amster- 
dam, 1684); “Sod Adonai” (The Secret of God), 
a treatise in Hebrew on circumcision, with a com- 
mentary entitled *Sharbit ha-Zahab " (The Golden 
Scepter), written at Mayence in 1650, and published 
at Amsterdam 1694; “‘Ir Dawid” (The Town of 
David), a collection of homilies, edited by his son 
Pethahiah (Amsterdam, 1719); " Shir Hillulim” (Wed- 
ding Song), a poem on the occasion of presenting a 
scroll of the Pentateuch to the synagogue (Amster- 
dam, 1680). See EISENMENGER, J. A. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 240; S. Buber, 

Anshe-Shem, pp. 54-56; Ha-Karmel, i. 377-378; Bikkurim, 

i., Preface, p. xxxvi.; Polak, Kol Bat Gallim, p. 8: Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 918, 819; Fürst, Bihl. Jud. i. 241; Wolf, 


Bibl. Febr. iii. 180; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 876-878 ; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 197. 
M. SEL. 


L. G. 


DAVID (TEVELE) B. BENJAMIN: Ger- 
man Talmudic scholar; born at Posen; died at Ot- 
tensee, near Hamburg, 1699. He wrote the follow- 
ing works: “Masoret ha-Berit” (The Bond of the 
Covenant), a homiletic commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch and the Five Scrolls, edited by his son Meir 
b. David (Hamburg, 1715); ^Sha'are Ziyyon ” (The 
Gates of Zion), a book of ethics and homiletics di- 
vided into thirteen chapters, taken from the “Sefer 
Hasidim ” and other works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 898; iii. 187, 980; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 85; ; idem. Jewish Literature, p. 
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rt Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 248; Fürst, Bihl. Jud. iii. 


L. G. M. SEL. 

DAVID, BENJAMIN FERDINAND: 
French deputy; born at Niort, department of Deux- 
Sévres, March 30, 1796; died there Jan. 24, 1879. 
He studied medicine, and went on several cruises 
to the Gulf of Mexico as assistant surgeon in the 
navy in 1813-14. He was deputy from Deux-Sèvres 
from 1834 to 1837, and again from 1842 to 1846; 
mayor of Niort in 1840; and representative of Deux- 
Sèvres at the legislative assembly of 1849, and from 
1852 to 1870. David was in favor of the coup d'état 
of Dec. 2, 1851, and supported the imperial govern- 
ment throughout the Second Empire. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robert and Cougny, Dictionnaire des Parle- 

mentaires Frangais. 

J. B. 

DAVID BEN BOAZ: Karaite scholar; flour- 
ished in the tenth century. He is reported to have 
been the fifth in the line of descent from Anan, 
the founder of Karaism (Anan, Saul, Jehoshaphat, 
and Boaz. father of David). The Karaite chron- 
icler Al-Hiti mentions David under the year 888 
of the Hegira (998 c.E.), and gives the titles of 
the following three works written by him: a com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes; a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch; a treatise on the fundamental principles of 
the Pentateuch. Of these three only a fragment of 
the second, comprising Leviticus and the latter half 
of Deuteronomy, is still extant in manuscript in the 
St. Petersburg Library. In this commentary, says 
Harkavy, David frequently attacks Saadia, whom 
he never calls by name, but by the appellation 
“hadha al-rajul” (this man). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 53; Har- 
kavy, in Stade's Zeitschrift, i. 157; Al-Hiti, published by 
Margoliouth in Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 492. 

K. I. Br. 
DAVID BONET BONJORN or BONGO- 

RON: Convert to Christianity; lived in Catalonia 

in the second half of the fourteenth century. He is 

believed to have been the son of the astronomer 

Jacob Poel. In consequence of the persecutions of 

1391 he embraced Christianity, assuming the name 

«Maestre Bonet Bonjorn.” He was the intimate 

friend of Profiat Duran, who had also been compelled 

to embrace Christianity. Persuaded by David, Profiat 
consented to accompany him to a foreign country 
so that they might both return to Judaism. On the 
eve of departure David changed his mind, and de- 
clared himself satisfied with his new religion. Pro- 
fiat Duran left Spain alone. He subsequently ad- 
dressed to his friend the well-known epistle * AI 

Tehi ka-Aboteka," a masterpiece of satirical criticism 

against converts to Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2117; Gratz, 
Gesch. viii. 94. 409; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs 
Français, p. 146; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 358, 471. 

G. I. Bn. 
DAVID, CHRISTIAN GEORG NATHAN : 

Danish political economist and politician ; born at 

Copenhagen Jan. 16, 1798; died there June 18, 

1974. Christian received his education in his na- 

tive city, graduating from its university in 1811. 

His first contribution to literature was a reply 

(in 1818) to Th. Thaarup's translation of Buch- 
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holz’s * Moses und Jesus," a work unfriendly to the 
Jews, under the title “ Et Par Ord i Anledning af For- 
hindringen til Oversaettelsen af Buchholz's Moses 
und Jesus." He then took the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the University of Göttingen, and pub- 
lished “for Statsoekonomisk Archiv,” I-II, 1826-29. 
In 1880 David deserted Judaism and joined the 
Protestant Church. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed professor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and about the same time 
became political correspondent for the “Maaneds- 
skrift for Litteratur" and leader of the Liberals. In 
1834 he started a weekly paper, * Feedrelandet," 
but being accused of publishing articles in advocacy 
of a constitutional government, he was dismissed 
from the university, although acquitted by the 
court. After a trip to England David served as a 
representative from 1840 to 1846, being also elected 
(1841) an alderman of Copenhagen. He then asso- 
ciated himself with the government party, and was 
appointed by the king to the Senate. Soon after- 
ward he was elected representative from Copen- 
hagen to the first Folkething, where he became 
leader of the so-called Sleswick-Holstein party. 
David was elected chief inspector for the prison 
department in 1849; was chief of the state statis- 
tical department from 1854 to 1875; and became a 
director of the National Bank in 1858. After the 
war of 1864, he became secretary of the treasury in 
the administration of Bluhme, but in the follow- 
ing year he resigned his office. In 1870 he also gave 
up his seat as member of the Rigsdag, and with- 
drew entirely from political life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lerikon. 
S. C. A. T. 
DAVID BEN ELIJAH: Hebrew scholar of 
the eighteenth century. He translated into He- 
brew, under the title * Leshon Zahab” (A Tongue of 
Gold), the second Targum to Esther. The transla- 
tion was published at Constantinople in 1732. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 284; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 146. 
LG. I. Br. 


DAVID, ERNEST: French musician; born at |- 


Nancy July 4, 1844; died at Paris June 8, 1886. 
He completed his musical education under F'étis, 
and was a prolific writer. His principal works 
are: "La Musique chez les Juifs," 1873; “Etude 
Historique sur la Poésie et la Musique dans la Cam- 
brie” (with M. Lussy); “Histoire de la Notation 
Musicale Depuis Ses Origines ” (1882); “La Vie et les 
Œuvres de J. S. Bach, Ses Elèves et Ses Contempo- 
rains: Mendelsohn-Dartholdi et Robert Schumann ” 


(1886). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biographical Dict. of Musicians. 
S. J. So. 


DAVID, FERDINAND: Violinist and violin- 
teacher; born at Hamburg Jan. 19, 1810; died sud- 
denly July 19, 1878, near Kloster, Switzerland, 
while on a mountain tour with his family. His 
musical talent manifested itself early; and aftera 
course of only two years with Spohr and Hauptmann 
at Cassel, he made his début in 1825 as a virtuoso 
in the Gewandhaus, Leipsic. During 1827 and 1828 
he was a member of the orchestra of the Königs- 
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städtische Theater in Berlin, where he first bu- 
came acquainted with Felix Mendelssohn. A year 
later he became first violinist in the private quar- 
tet of a wealthy and influential amateur of Dor. 
pat, Baron von Liphardt, whose daughter he suh. 
sequently married. He was in Russia from 1829 
until 1885, making frequent and successful tours to 
Riga, St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other important 
cities, 

When, in 1835, Mendelssohn became conductor of 
the Gewandhaus concerts, he chose David for his 
concert-master; and here the young violinist found 
ample scope for the development of his genius, 
particularly after the establishment of the Conserv- 
atory in 1848. In this 
position he remained 
until his death; and it 
was largely due to his 
influence that Leipsic 
remained the center of 
violin-playing in Eu- 
rope after the death of 
Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, and Gade. The 
relations between Men- 
delssohn and David 
were particularly cor- 
dial, and upon the death 
of Mendelssohn, David 
was one of those to 
whom the posthumous 
works of the master 
were entrusted for pub- 
lication. 

In his playing David 
combined the qualities 
of Spohr with the 
greater technical skill 
and brilliancy of the 
modern school. Joachim, Wilhelmi, and other em- 
inent violinists of the present day were among 
his pupils. It was largely due to his initiative 
that many old masterpieces of the Italian, French, 
and German schools were preserved ; for he not only 
took a prominent part in preparing revised edi- 
tions of the works of Haydn, Beethoven, and others, 
but actually edited and published, for purposes of 
study, nearly the whole classical repertoire of the vio- 
lin. His greatest work in this domain is the celebra- 
ted “Die Hohe Schule des Violinspiels: Werke Be- 
rühmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts,? 
consisting of twenty-three numbers containing selec- 
tions from Porpora, Tartini, Vivaldi, Leclair, J. S. 
Bach, and many others. Scarcely less important 
are the studies, op. 39, 44, 45, and 70. Among his 
other works are the followin g: Five concertos, that 
in D minor (op. 35) being arranged also by A. Wil- 
helmj; 6 caprices, op. 20; “Concert Polonais," in 
E; 12 Salonstücke, op. 24; 5 ib., op. 28; 80 Charak- 
terstücke, entitled “ Aus der Ferienzoit ” (op. 46, 47. 
48, and 50); *Bunte Reihe," 24 pieces, op. 30, and 
its continuation, * Nachklüngo," 15 pieces, op. 41: 5 
Kammerstücke, op. 86; a comic opera, “Ifans 
Wacht;" 1852; and, in addition to these numerous 
variations on original, operatic, national, and song 
themes, as well as other minor compositions. 
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JBLIOGRAPHY : Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; 
- Riemann, Musik- Lexikon ; Baker, Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians; J. Eckhardt, Ferdinand David, Leipsic, 1888 ; 
AMred Dàrfell, Die Gewandhaus Concerte zu Leipsic, 1884. 


8. . 4. So. 
DAVID OF FEZ. See DAVID B. ABRAHAM. 


DAVID GERSON: Rabbi at Reshid, Egypt; 
flourished in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Ife was a contemporary of Mordecai ben Judah ha- 
Levi, author of * Darke No‘am,” in which are given 
some of Gerson’s responsa., He is also mentioned as 
a great rabbinical authority by Abraham ben Morde- 
cai ha-Levi, author of * Ginnat Weradim " and “ Gan 
ha-Melek," who was his pupil. Moses Hagiz, in 
his *Leket ha-Kemah” on Orah Hayyim, attrib- 
utesto David Gerson the discontinuance of the prac- 
tise of lighting a pipe from a tallow candle, which 
according to some authorities is forbidden, as the use 
of tallow (— abn) is prohibited in the Pentateuch. 
David Gerson gave as a reason a dream which he 
once had of being punished as though he had eaten 
fat because he used to light his pipe from tallow 
candles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Hazan, Ha- 

Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, p. 51b ; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 322, 


No. 709. 
L. G. I. Br. 


DAVID BEN HAYYIM HA-KOHEN 
(known under the abbreviation RaDaK): Rabbi 
at Corfu, and later at Patros, Greece, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. He was a pupil of Judah 
Minz, and a contemporary of Elijah Mizrahi and 
Moses Alashkar, with whom he maintained a corre- 
spondence, though chiefly with the latter, with 
whom he subsequently had some disputes. David 
became prominent through his attacks upon Benja- 
min Ze'eb, who had permitted an “‘agunah” to 
marry on the testimony of a Gentile. 

The whole of David's works, with the exception 
of thirty-three responsa, perished in a fire at Adria- 
nople. The responsa were arranged by David's son- 
in-law, David Vital, and were published under the 
title ^ She'elot u-Teshubot MaHaRDak ” (Constan- 
tinople, 1537; reprinted several times). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 32a ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 785; Michael, Or ha-Hayyün, p. 376, NO. 
de). 


L. G. I. BR. 


DAVID IBN HIN: Cabalist; livedat Salonica 
at the end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Although blind, he de- 
voted himself to cabalistic studies, and published 
the “Sefer Gerushim ” of Moses Cordovero (Venice, 
1600) and the “Sodot” of Joseph Gikatilla. David 
also published a work entitled “ Likkute Shoshan- 
nim "( Collections of Lilies), containing explanations 
of Biblical passages from the works of Jacob Berab, 
Meir ‘Aramah, Obadiah Sforno, Isaac Gershon, and 
Samuel Almosnino (Venice, 1602). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 863; idem, 
Jiid. Lit. p. 453, note 11; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 


Mus. p. 204. 
K. I. Bn. 


DAVID BEN HODAY A OF MOSUL: Prince 
of the Davidie house; lived at Mosul (New Nine- 
veh) about 1150-1220. His genealogy, contained in 
an excommunication issued by him, reads as follows: 


David, son of Hodaya, son of Azariah, son of Solomon, son 
of Messias (or Moses), son of Judah, son of Hezekiah, son of 
Judah, son of Gamaliel the latter, son of Judah, son of Gama- 
tiel the latter, of Tiberias, son of Judah the Saint, ete., son of 
Shefatiah, son of King David." 

The list of names is evidently incomplete and 
incorrect. After the death of the childless exil- 
arch Daniel ben Hasdai (or Solomon; see Gritz, vi. 
note 10), his two nephews, David b. Hodaya and. 
Samuel, were candidates for the office. The elec- 
tion was still undecided when the traveler R. Peth- 
ahiah was at Mosul (about 1175). David wasa power- 
ful protector of Samuel ben Ali at Bagdad, the chief 
opponent of Maimonides in the East. 

samuel had made many enemies by his attacks. 
on Maimonides, and against these the above-men- 
tioned excommunication, dated about 1191, was di- 
rected. Al-Harizi, who visited Mosul in 1917, men- 
tions David as the exilarch (ch. 46), and praises. 
him and his nephew Hodaya as the most meritorious. 
in that region. See DAVID. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. vi. 459; Orient, Lit. 1845, pp. 

739-742 ; Lazarus, in Brüll's Jahrb. x. 47. 

G. A. K. 

DAVID BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN: Promi- 
nent rabbinical scholar; lived at Avignon in the thir- 
teenth century. Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen of Nar- 
bonne, his grandson, who went to Majorca in 1306, 
names him in his *Orhot Hayyim" as the teacher 
of R. Eliezer ben Immanuel of Tarascon, and quotes 
his ritual work * Hilkot Terefot" (Laws on Forbid- 
den Food; Renan-Neubauer, “Les Rabbins Fran- 
çais,” p. 516; compare idem, * Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 
çais,” p. 468). In the collection of responsa which 
heexchanged with R. Samuel of Agde, Rabbi Eliezer 
often mentions David as his teacher, and quotes in 
his name casuistic decisions of R. Nathan of Trin- 
quetailes (/5.). R. Eliezer's son Immanuel was 
the grandfather of Isaac de Lattes (Isaac of Lattes, 
* Sha'are," No. 74). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Renan-Neubauer, as above; Michael, Or ha- 

Hayyim, No. 140; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 120. 

G. S. K. 

DAVID BEN JACOB: Rabbi of Szerezow, gov- 
ernment of Grodno, Russia; one of the most influ- 
ential rabbis of Lithuania at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. He wrote “Homot Yerushalayim” 
(The Walls of Jerusalem; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1807), containing a commentary to a portion of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk; Z.e., to the Orah Hayyim from its 
beginning to the laws concerning tefillin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 118; 

Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 258; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 

rim, p. 171, No. 163. 

L. G. M. SEL. 

DAVID, JACOB JULIUS: Austrian journal- 
ist and author; born at Weisskirchen, Moravia, Feb. 
6, 1859. Immediately after his birth his parents 
removed to Fulnek, Moravia, where his father died 
of cholera when David was but seven years old. 
The boy successively attended the gymnasia of 
Teschen, Troppau, and Kremsir. In 1878 he en- 
tered the University of Vienna to study philology. 
While a student he was subjected to want and 
privation; and it was not until 1890 that he was 
able to secure means for passing his examinations. 
for his doctorate. "Thereafter he devoted himself 
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wholly to literature and authorship, his first poems 
appearing in the * Deutsches Dichterbuch aus Oes- 
terreich," edited by Karl Emil Franzos. Later he 
published long and short stories, and numerous 
poems and essays in various publications and peri- 
odicals of Austria and other countries; distinguishing 
himself equally as a lyric poet, essayist, dramatist, 
and novelist. 

The more important of his productions are: “ Das 
Hofe-Recht," a story, Dresden; “Das Blut,” * Ge- 
dichte," “ Probleme,” Dresden, 1892; * Die Wieder- 
geborenen,” six tales, Dresden; “ Hagar's Sohn,” a 
drama in four acts, which appeared in the “ Moderne 
Rundschau,” and was performed in the Landesthea- 
ter of Vienna on Jan. 20, 1891; and “Am Wege 
Sterben," Vienna, 1900. <All these productions, evin- 
cing a rich, vivid imagination, forcible style, and 
exquisite finish, mark their author as a fine artist of 
the realistic school. At the beginning of his literary 
career David was for some time associate editor of 
Franzos’ “ Wiener Illustrirte Zeitung.” Since 1891 
he has collaborated on the “ Montags-Revue,” writing 
for it theatrical notices on the performances in the 
Vienna Burg. und Volkstheater, and later also con- 
ducted the art department in the * Oesterreichische 
Volkszeitung." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, p. 77, 


Vienna, 1893; Ad. Kohut, Berühmte Ilsraelitsche Mdinier 
and Frauen. 


S. D. D. 


DAVID BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN : Turkish 
Talmudist; flourished about 1550 in Salonica. He 
wrote essays (“shittot”) to the Talmudical orders 
Mo'ed, Nashim, and Nezikin, of which there was 
published after his death the part on Gittin, “ Mig- 
dal Dawid” (The Tower of David), Salonica, 1597. 
He is also mentioned in the responsa of Samuel de 
Medina (No. 198) and Joseph di Trani (No. 25). 
David is distinguished as Talmudist by his profound 
knowledge (Ghirondi, *'Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” p. 
80) Azulai supposed that David was a pupil of 
Solomon b. Jehiel Luria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 30; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 867. 
I. BEn. 


L. G. 


DAVID BEN JACOB MEIR: Italian astrol- 
oger of the fifteenth century, and a member of the 
Kalonymus family. He wrote in 1464 two astrolog- 
ical treatises, the smaller of which ison the conjunc- 
tion of Saturn and Jupiter. He dedicated the latter 
work to King Ferdinand I. of Naples, and hoped 
thereby to obtain religious liberty for his corcligion- 
ists. In 1466 David translated from Latin into He- 
brew an astronomical work of John of Gmünd, 
which he called “Marot ha-Kokabim” (The As- 
pects of the Stars). The work is a description of an 
astronomical instrument which had been invented at 
Vienna in 1417. He was invested by the king with 
an office, probably that of astrologer. In 1484 he 
wrote a philosophical treatise on the * Destructio 
Destructionis” of Averroes, which he addressed to 
his son Hayyim Kalonymus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Febr. Uebers. pp. 636, 637; 

idem, Jewish Literature, p. 191; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1575. 

L. G. M. SEL. 
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DAVID B. JACOB OF SZCZEBRSZYN : Po. 
lish scholar; known only as the author of a commen. 
tary on the so-called “ Targum Jonathan” and “ Tar- 
gum Yerushalmi " of the Pentateuch (also known as 
“Targum Yerushalmi I.” and “ Targum Yerushalm} 
II.) and on the “Targum Sheni” of the Book of 
Esther, It was published in Prague in 1609, but 
there isa record of a former edition printed in the 
same place in 1537, which would place the author in 
the first half of the sixteenth century. The com- 
mentary, which is really a glossary, was reprinted 
in Praguein 1781, and again in 1789. Steinschneider 
(* Cat. Bodl." No. 4816) denies the existence of the 
edition of 1537. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 199; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
een p. 483; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 258, Warsaw, 
856. 


L. G. P. Wr 


DAVID BEN JOSEPH HA-KOHEN : Day- 
yan and preacher at Krotoschin, Prussia, in the 
eighteenth century. He was the author of “ Pa'a- 
mone Zahab " (Bells of Gold), a homiletic commen- 
tary on the first forty chapters of the Psalms, pub- 
lished at Fürth 1769. Nepi ascribes to David a 
commentary on Moses Isserles’ “Torat ha-‘Olah,” 
entitled * Minhat Kohen.” However, with the ex- 
ception of Fiirst, who gives the title of this com- 
mentary as “ Nimmukim," no other bibliographer 


mentions it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi. Tcledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 85; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 255; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 


Brit. Mus. p. 198. 
L. G. I. BR. 


DAVID BEN JUDAH: Exilarch of Babylonia 
820-884; successor to Iskawi IL. at a time when 
this dignity was on the decline. His appointment 
was contested, by a party which favored Daniel, a 
Karaite according to Bar Hebrzeus. The calif Al- 
Ma'mun, to whom the contest between David and 
Daniel was submitted, is said to have declined all 
interference by issuing an edict permitting any com- 
munity numbering not less than ten persons—be they 
Christians, Jews, or Zoroastrians—to elect its own 
chief. Bar Hebreeus adds that the followers of David 
were “Tiberians”; if the reading is correct (which 
Grütz doubts) This would point to the participa- 
tion of Palestinian Jews in the election. David was 
finally recognized as exilarch. About 834 David 
appointed as gaon in Pumbedita a scholar of the 
name of Isaac ben Hananya. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sherira's Epistle, in Med. Jew. Chron. i. 38; 
Bar Hebraeus, Chron. Eccles. ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, i. 360, 
0; Gritz, Gesch. v., notes 12 and 18; F. Lazarus, in Brüll's 
Jahrb. x. 80; Isaac Halévy, Dorot ha-HRishonün, iii. 120. 


G. A. K. 

DAVID BEN JUDAH: German cabalist; 
flourished in the thirteenth century. He was not 
the son of Judah ha-Hasid (see A. Epstein in “ Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1895, p. 450), but he may have been his 
grandnephew, the fact of his father’s name being 
* Judah" being responsible for the confusion in the 
sources quoted by Gross (* Magazin," i. 106 et seq.). 


"David was an eminent cabalist, and is highly praised 


by Eleazar of Worms. He wrote the following 
works, none of which has been published: “Sodot 
shel Ma'aseh Bereshit " (The Mysteries of the Begin- 
ning) a cabalistic explanation of the Creation; 
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“\a‘aseh Merkabah ” (Description of the Chariot); 
“Perakim be-Siklin ha-Nibdalim,” chapters on the 
individual intellects which, according to David, are 
between the 135355 ny and pwann now; “Sefer 
ha-Gebul” (Book of the Boundaries), on the names 
of God (the foregoing treatises are still extant in 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library: Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1911, 5); “Or Zaru‘a ” 
(Sown Light), a mystic commentary on the prayers 
(ib, No. 1624); a commentary on the Sefer Yezirah 
(mentioned in the preceding work); “ Libnat ha-Sap- 
pir” The (Whiteness of the Sapphire), cabalistic ex- 
pianations on the Haggadot of the Talmud, quoted 
by Bezalel Ashkenazi in his “Shittah Mekubbezet E 
(B. B. ed. Lemberg, 1809, p. 64): “Mare’ot ha- 
Zobe`ot ” (Visions of the Assembled), a mystic com- 
mentary on the prayers, after the “Or Zaru‘a.” L. 
D. Luzzatto expresses his doubts concerning David’s 
authorship of the * Or Zaru‘a,” as the work contains 
passages from the Zohar, which was composed later 
(sce * Yad Yosef,” p. 18). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 904, 
note 7; Jellinek, Beitriige zur Gesch. der Kabbala, ii. 41; 
Fuenn, Kenesct Y israel, p. 263. 


K. I. BR. 


DAVID BEN JUDAH. See LEON, MESSER 
DAVID BEN MESSER. " 

DAVID BEN KALONYMUS OF MUN- 
ZENBERG: German Tosatist and liturgical poet; 
flourished at the end of the twelfth century and 


the beginning of the thirteenth. He was rabbi of 
Münzenberg, Hesse. His mother was a daughter of 
Kalonymus the Elder of Speyer, and his teacher was 
his eranduncle Samuel ha-Hasid, alsoof Speyer. He 
is quoted in the Tosafot and in the Talmudic works 
of his pupil Simson of Sens (Commentary to Sifra, 
34a and 58a), of Mordecai ben Hillel (Ket. ii. 2;'Àb. 
Zarah v.), of Isaak b. Moses of Vienna (“Or Zaru‘a,” 
No. 720), of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenberg (Re- 
sponsa, No. 872), and others. He is also the author 
of some selihot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 46; Zunz, Litera- 


turgesch. p. 828; Epstein, in Monatsschrift, 1895, pp. 400, 
448, 451 ; Landshuth, '-tnumnude ha-* 4 bodah, p. 60. 
L. G, I. BER. 


J. DAVID KALONYMUS OF NAPLES: Ital- 
ian scholar; lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In“ Kerem Hemed ” (iii. 173) there is pub- 
lished a letter written in 1286 by Jesse b. Hezekiah, 
the Exilarch of Damascus, anathematizing those 
who calumniated Maimonides. David Kalonymus, 
intending to give greater publicity to the anathema, 
transcribed three or four copies of it. He was par- 
ticularly induced to do so, he said, by the fear that 
during the persecutions which the Jews suffered at 
that time in Portugal and western Castile, the origi- 
nal might be lost. At the end of the letter is found: 
“Written at Naples the first of Ab, 5266” (= July 
*l, 1506). Steinschneider (“ Cat. Bodl.” col. 1575) 
thinks it possible that David was the son of Hayyim 
Kalonymus, and the father of Kalo Kalonymus (see 
Zunz, “Z. G.” 10, 282). 
EN M. SEL. 


DAVID (ABU SULAIMAN) AL-KUMISI: 
Karaite teacher of the tenth century, of whom little 
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is known, As his name indicates, he was a native 

of the Persian province of Kumis. He diedin Jeru- 

salem in the year of the Hegira 384 (= 945 c.x.). 

His Biblical commentaries, written in Arabic, have 

been lost, and only two passages of his are known. 

One of them refers to the Passover sacrifice, which 

according to Karaites did not begin until the twilight 

of the 15th of Nisan, and which, being a private sac- 
rifice, could not displace the Sabbath. When the 
15th of Nisan fell on a Sabbath, the private sacrifice 
was omitted, only one lamb, according to David, 
being offered for the whole of Israel. It was not 
eaten, however, but burnt whole (see PASSOVER). 

The other passage refers to the prohibition, gener- 

ally accepted by the Karaites, against eating the 

fatty tail. David derived the prohibition from Lev. 

iii. 9, where the fatty tail is called simply “ fat.” 

This “ proof,” though refuted by Saadia, is repeated 

by all the Karaites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, in Luah <Ahiasaf, 1895, ii. 281; 
Poznanski, in Jew. Quart. Rev. viii. 681, and in Rev. Et. 
Juives, xlv. 50, 176. 

K. Dak, 
DAVID LAHNI BEN ELIEZER: Rabbi at 

Karasu-Bazar, in the Crimea, at the end of the sev- 

enteenth century. He was a native of Poiand, 

whence his Tatar surname “ Lahni” (from “ Liah ” = 

Poland). Abraham Firkowich claimed to have had in 


his possession a manuscript containing a work by 
David entitled “ Mishkan David” (The Residence of 


David); which was divided into two parts, the first 

treating of the Hebrew roots and their significations, 

the second of Hebrew synonyms. David arranged 

and published the Crimean “ Hazanya " ritual. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, in Ha-Karmel, iii. 117; idem, Kene- 
set Yisrael, p. 240. 


G. I. Br. 


DAVID BEN LEVI: Rabbi of Narbonne, 
France; flourished at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. From the fact that he speaks of R. Samuel 
Shekili, who was probably his master, as of one al- 
ready dead, it is likely that he lived on into the four- 
teenth century. He wrote an important work called 
* Miktam" (from the Biblical 495 Dnr), containing 
the halakic decisions of the Talmud arranged in the 
order in which they occur in the latter. This book 
is often quoted in the ^ Orhot Hayyim " of Aaron ha- 
Kohen, in the “Kol Bo” of David Abudarham, and 
in the * Bet Yosef" of Joseph Caro. In the consul- 
tations of R. Solomon b. Adret are found decisions 
signed “David b. Levi, author of the ‘Miktam.’” 
David corresponded with Isaac b. Isaac of Chi- 
non, who called him his master. A part of the 
“ Miktam" is still extant in manuscript in the collec- 
tion of Baron Günzburg; the collection of Halber- 
stamm contained a fragment of David's commentary 
on Alfasi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 425, 420: Neu- 
bauer, in Rev. Et. Juives, xii. $2; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
p.239; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 398, 399; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, ii., s.y. 2932; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 
329, No. 1223. 

L. G. M. SEL. 


DAVID HA-LEVI: German Talmudist; lived 
in the eleventh century. He is mentioned in “ Mor- 
decai” (Baba Mezi‘a, 332), where his decision is given 
in an important law question. He isalso mentioned 


David ben Menahem 
David, Samuel 


in ‘Anaw, “Shibbole ha-Leket," part i, * Wilkot 
Hanukkah.” No. 185; and partii., “ Issur," No. 26. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber. Introduction to Shibbole ha-Lekct, 


Wilna, 1887. 
L. G. NTL 


DAVID BEN MENAHEM COHEN: Dutch 
scholar: lived at Amsterdam in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. He was the author of “ Miz- 
mor le-Todah” (Song of Thanksgiving), edited by 
Elijah Aboab, Amsterdam, 1644. It describes in 
Judxo-German rimes the historical facts contained 
in the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls. David also 
published in Judeo-German the prayers of Rosh 
Hodesh according to the German and Polish rite, 
Hanau, 1626. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 333, No. 2130; 
eol. 879; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. p. 200. ; 

pe. I. Dn. 

DAVID (ABU SULAIMAN) IBN MER- 
WAN AL-MUKAMMAS (or AL-MIKMAS) 
AL-RAKKT (also known as David ha-Babli): 
Philosopher and controversialist; native of Rakka, 
Mesopotamia, whence hissurname; flourished in the 
ninthand tenth centuries. Harkavy derives his by- 
name from the Arabic “Kammas” (to leap), inter- 
preting it as referring to hisasserted change of faith 
(Grütz, “ Gesch." Hebr. transl., iii, 498). This is un- 
certain. The name is written 'DiYpoN in Mas'udi's 
* Al-Tanbih" (ed. De Goeje, p. 113), in a Karaitic 
commentary to Leviticus, and in a manuscript copy 
of Jefeth's commentary to the same book (*Jew. 
Quart. Rev." viii. 681), and is perhaps a derivative 
from the city of Kumis in Taberistan (Yakut, iv. 
203). Another Karaite bears the name * Daniel al-Ku- 
misi," and in Al.Hiti's chronicle this name is also 
spelled with a zade (* Jew. Quart. Rev.” ix. 439). 

David, the father of Jewish philosophy, was al- 
most unknown until thelatter part of the nineteenth 
century. The publication of Judah Barzilai's com- 
mentary to the Sefer Yezirah (* Mekize Nirdamim,” 
1885), in which is found a poor Hebrew translation 
of the ninth and tenth chapters of David's philosoph- 
ical work, first brought the latter into notice. Barzilai 
says that he does not know whether David was one 
of the Geonim, but claims to have heard that Saadia 
had known him and had profited by his lessons. 
Pinsker and Grütz, confounding him with Daniel ha- 
Babli of Cairo, make hima Mohammedan convert to 
Isaraism, on the ground that he is quoted by Karaite 
scholars, and is called by Hadasi “ger zedek” 
(pious proselyte). The discovery by Harkavy of 
the “Kitab al-Riyad wal-Hada'ik," by the Karaite 
Al-Kirkisani, threw further light on David. Al- 
Kirkisani cites a work by him on the various Jewish 
sects, and says that David had “embraced Chris- 
tianity " (tanassar); that he was for many years the 
pupil of a renowned Christian physician and philos- 
opher named Hana; and that, after acquiring con- 
siderable knowledge of philosophy, he wrote two 

works against Christianity which bo- 


Polemical camefamous. Butitseems more prob- 
Works. able that the word *tanassar" means 


simply that David had intercourse 
with Christians. Kirkisani, indeed, does not mention 
his return to Judaism, and no Rabbinite mentions 
his conversion to Christianity. His conversion to 
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Christianity can hardly be reconciled with the fact 
that he is cited by Bahya, by Jedaiah Beders; (in 
" Iggeret Hitnazzelut ”), and by Moses ibn Ezra. Kir. 
kisani mentions two other books by David: “Kitah 
al-Kbalikah," à commentary on Genesis extracted 
from Christian exegetical works; and a commentary 
on Ecclesiastes. He is mentioned as a learned Ka. 
raite by David al-Hiti in his chronicle of Karaite 
doctors, published by Margoliouth (*Jew. Quart, 
Rev." ix. 432). 

In 1898 Harkavy discovered in the Imperial Li- 
brary of St. Petersburg fifteen of the twenty chap- 
ters of David's philosophical work entitled * 'Ishrun 
Makalat? (Twenty Chapters) The subject-matter 
of these fifteen chapters is as follows: (1) the Aris. 
totelian categories; (2) science and the reality of 
its existence; (8) the creation of the world; (4) tlie 
evidence that it is composed of substance and acci- 
dents; (5) the properties of substance and accident: 
(6) a criticism of those who maintain the eternity 
of matter; (7) arguments in favor of the existence 
of God and His creation of the world; (8) the unity 
of God, refuting the Sabeans, the Dualists, and the 
Christians; (9) the divine attributes; (10) refuta- 
tion of anthropomorphism and Christian ideas; (11) 
why God became our Lord; (12) showing that God 
created us for good and not for evil, and combating 
absolute pessimism as well as absolute optimism; 
(18) the utility of prophecy and prophets; (14)signs 
of true prophecy and true prophets; (15) mandatory 
and prohibitive commandments. David as well as 
other Karaites—for instance, Joseph al-Basir and 
Al-Kirkisani—was a follower of the Motazilite ka- 
lam, especially in his chapter on the attributes of 
God, wherein he holds that, though we speak of these 
attributes as we speak of human attributes, the two 
can not be compared, since nothing comes to Him 
through the senses as is the case with man. God's 
“life” is a part of His “being”; and the assumption 
of attributes in the Deity can in no way affect His 
unity. “ Quality " can not be posited of the Deity. In 
his tenth chapter, on * Rewards and Punishments,” 
David holds ihat these are eternal in the future 
world. This chapter has many points in common 
with Saadia, both drawing from the same source 
(Schreiner, *Der Kalam," p. 25) David is the 
first Jewish author who mentions Aristotle (* Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” xiii. 450). 

David quotes two others of his own works which 
are no longer in existence: “ Kitab fi al-Budud " and 

“Kitab fi ‘Ard al-Makalat ‘ala al-Man- 


Other tik," on the categories. In one pas- 
Works. sage David relates that he had a phil- 


osophical disputation in Damascus 
with a Mohammedan scholar, Shabib al-Basri. A 
fragment of another work, “Kitab al-Tauhid,” on 
the unity of God, has been discovered among geni- 
zah fragments, and has been published by E. N. 
Adler and I. Broydé in “Jew. Quart. Rev." (xm. 
52 et seg.). David does not betray his Jewish or- 
igin in his philosophical work. Contrary to the 
practise of Saadia, Bahya, and other Jewish philos- 
ophers, he never quotes the Bible, but cites Greek 
and Arabic authorities. It is possible that this 
accounts for the neglect of his work by the 
Jews. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, in Literaturblatt des Orients, viii. 
617, 642; Gabriel Polak, Halikot Kedem, pp. 69 et seq.; Pin- 
sker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, ii. 17 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. v. 
285; A. Harkavy, Le-Korot ha-Kittot be-Y israel, in Gritz, 
Fesch. iii. 498 et seq. (Hebr. transl.); idem, in Voskhod, Sept., 
1898; Poznanski, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xiii. 328; Stein- 
schneider, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 606, xiii. 450; idem, Hebr. 
Uebers. p. 378; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, Index, passim. 


G. I. Br.—G. 


DAVID, MEYER MICHEL: Hanoverian 
court banker and agent of the board of finance; born 
in Hanover in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Ie was a son of Michel David of Hanover, the 
friend of Moses Mendelssohn. Michel David made 
a gift to his native city of the synagogue which he and 
Solomon Getschlick had purchased. Meyer, his son, 
left (c. 1798) one hundred thousand thalers to found a 
school in Hanover in which sons of the Jewish poor 
might obtain free instruction in the sciences, in He- 
brew, and in certain modern languages, and might 
receive besides a monthly allowance. This school, 
called the “ Meyer Michel Davidsche Freischule,” was 
reorganized in 1835; J. M. Frensdorff was inspector 
until 1861, and S. Kayserling from Frensdorff's 
death until 1898. It has produced rabbis, teachers, 
hankers, mechanics, and merchants, and still con- 


tinues its beneficent work. 
DM o M. K. 


DAVID OF MILHAU: French liturgical poet; 
lived at L'Isle, France, about 1764. In Hebrew he 
was called mbps 117 (Zunz reads asb). MS. No. 
148 Montefiore Library (= Halberstamm No. 266) 
contains a responsum of David of Milhau. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 345. No. 7; Zunz, 

in edu Zeit. des Jud. 1839, p. 682; Jew. Quart. Rev. xiv. 

G. M. SEL. 


DAVID (TEVELE) BEN MOSES: Russian 
rabbi and author; born in Turetz, in the govern- 
ment of Minsk, 1792; died at Minsk April 27, 1861. 
At the age of fifteen he went to Volozhin, where he 
studied. in the yeshibah under Rabbi Hayyim, 
from which he graduated as rabbi. At the age of 
twenty-five he became rabbi of Stouptz, where he 
remained from 1817 to 1849, in which year he was 
elected chief rabbi of Minsk. He occupied that 
position til his death. There he wrote “Bet 
Dawid,? in two parts, containing responsa and ser- 
mons, After his death thefollowing works written 
by him were published: * Nahalat Dawid,” the first 
part containing responsa, and the second part con- 
taining novelle on Baba Kamma and Hullin (Wilna, 
1864); “Dibre Dawid,” responsa (Wilna, 1882). 
Among the pupils of David Tevele were Rabbi 
Joshua Heller of Telshi and Rabbi Abraham Samuel 
of Eishishki. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eisenstadt, Rabbane Minsk, pp. 31, 82; 
Introduction to Bet Dawid; Fuenn, Keneset Y isrcact, p. 381 ; 
Maggid, ‘Ir Wilna, p. 90. 


L. G, N. T. L. 
DAVID BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN. See 
TOLEDO, 


DAVID BEN MOSES OF NOVOGRUDOK: 
hussian rabbi; born 1769; died in Novogrudok, 
government of Minsk, 1886. He became rabbi of 
that town in 1794, and held the position for forty- 
three years, until his death. He was one of the 
leading Talmudists of Russia in his time, and was 


especially noted for his keenness in that form of 
discussing knotty rabbinical questions which is 
known as PrnPeuL. David is the author of *Galya 
Massekta," a work still highly valued among old- 
style Talmudists. It was published at Wilna in 
1844 in two volumes: the first containing responsa 
and novelle; the second being devoted to sermons, 
commentaries on the Haggadah, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, pp. 243-244. 


H. R. P. Wr 


DAVID NIETO REDIVIVUS. See DEUTsCH, 
HEINRICH. 

DAVID THE PIOUS: French scholar; lived 
at Château-Thierry in the second half of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the thirteenth century. Zunz 
(* Literaturgesch.” p. 305; compare Carmoly, “ Itiné- 
raires," p. 177) identifies him with R. David ben Jo- 
seph, who, with Isaac ben Abraham of Dampierre, 
Isaac ben David, and Joseph ben Moses, adopted 
the decisions of the synod of Troyes which had 
met about 1160 under the auspices of Rabbenu 
Tam. Samuel of Falaise (Sir Morel) probably re- 
ferred to David the Pious when he spoke of 434 45°95 
as being a contemporary of Sir Léon of Paris (* Rev. 
Et. Juives,” vii. 47). Together with Solomon ben 
Judah the Saint, of Dreux, the two brothers Simson 
and Isaac ben Abraham of Dampierre, Samson of 
Corbeil, Abraham of Touques, and Eliezer ben Aaron 
of Burgundy, he was among those scholars of the 
north of France to whom, about 1204 or 1205, Meir 
ben Todros ha-Levi ABULAFIA addressed his epistle 
against the doctrine of resurrection as taught by 
Maimonides. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 258. . 

L, G, Bm. 

DAVID RAPHAEL BEN ABRAHAM PO- 
LIDO: Satirist; flourished in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. His name, and the fact that 
his work was printed in Leghorn, suggest that he 
was an Italian; but Somerhausen reads PIE (Po- 
lonya [?]) instead of NOiD; whereas Steinschneider 
interprets it as “Fulda.” David wrote “Zikron 
Purim” (Remembrance of Purim), a parody on the 
piyyutim for the Feast of Purim, followed by a 
testament of Haman, a poem full of coarse jokes, 
but a good imitation of the Sephardic piyyutim 
(Leghorn, 1708). Delitzsch gives 1736 as the date of 
its publication. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 855; idem, 
Jew. Lit. p. 245; Somerhausen, in Orient, xi. col. 181; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 110; Delitzsch, Gesch. der Jiid. 
Poesie, p. SÈ. : 

G. M. SEL. 


DAVID REUBEN. Sce MOLKO, SOLOMON. 


DAVID DE ROCCO. 
DAVID. 

DAVID B. SAADIA. See Dosa B. SAADIA. 

DAVID, SAMUEL: French musician; born in 
Paris Nov. 12, 1886; died there Oct. 3, 1895. He 
received his musical education at the Conservatoire, 
where he wasa pupil of Bazin and Halévy. Inv 1858 
he received the “Grand Prix de Rome” for his can- 
tata “Jephtha,” and in the following year was the 
recipient of another prize for the work entitled “ Le 
Génie de la Terre,” which was performed by a male 


See ROQUEMARTINE, 


David ben Samuel 
David ben Solomon 


chorus and orchestra, the former numbering 6,000 
voices. In 1861 he was appointed professor at the 
Collége de Saint-Barbe, and in 1872 he became mu- 
sical director in the synagogues of Paris. 

David was the composer of the following operas 
and operettas, all of which were performed in Paris: 
* Ta Peau de l'Ours," operetta, 1858; * Mademoiselle 
Sylvia," operetta, 1868; “Tu l'as Voulu," operetta, 
1869; "Le Bien d'Autrui," 1869; * Un Caprice de 
Ninon," 1871; “La Féedes Bruyéres,” 1878. David 
is also the composer of an * ode-symphonie ” entitled 
“Le Triomphe de la Paix,” 1878, which is generally 
regarded as his most popular composition. 

He has written, besides the above-mentioned 
works, four symphonies, a number of choruses and 
songs, and the following unperformed operatic 
works: “Les Chevaliers du Poignard ?; “Une Dra- 
gonnade”; “La Gageure”; “L’Education d'un 
Prince”; “Les Changeurs”; “Absalon”; and “I 
Maccabei” (in Italian). A theoretical work, “ L’ Art 
de Jouer en Mesure,” Paris, 1862, is also popular. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker. Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 

cians; Riemann, Musik-Levikon. 


S. J. So. 


i 


DAVID BEN SAMUEL OF ESTELLA 
(KOKABI): Provençal scholar; flourished in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. He was a na- 
tive of Estella, whence his name “ Kokabi” (Star- 
like), the Hebrew equivalent for “ Estella.” Isaac of 
Lattes, in his literary history “ Kiryat Sefer,” repre- 
sents him asa great scholar, and mentions two works 
of his which are still extant in manuscript: “ Migdal 
Dawid” (Castle of David), divided into two parts, 
the first treating of speculative and moral theology, 
and the second of practical theology (Perreau Cat. 
ii. 40); * Kiryat Sefer” (City of the Book), divided 
into three parts, and dealing with the precepts con- 
cerning the love of God, with those which are use- 
ful for the conservation of the body and the soul, 
and with those concerning social relations (MS. No. 
113, London Jewish College). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. viii. 63; Rev. Et. 
Juives, ix. 218, x. 817; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains 
Juifs Français, pp. 125 et seq. 

L. G. I. Br. 
DAVID, SAMUEL BEN JUDAH LÖB: 

Polish rabbi; died in Dzialshitz, Poland, in 1751. 

He succeeded his father as rabbi of Shidlow, Poland, 

when the latter became rabbi of Cracow. About 

1731 he was called to Cracow to take the position 

rendered vacant by the death of his father; but 

there he met with opposition, and, while he was 
temporarily absent from Cracow, another rabbi was 
installed in his place. When David returned he re- 
sumed the rabbinical office notwithstanding the op- 
position of his enemies. He finally retired to Dzial- 
shitz, where he died. His signature is found on the 
excommunication published against Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Lukot Zikkaron, pp. 27, 28; Ke- 
rem Hemed, iii. 157. 
L. G. N.T. L. 


DAVID B. SAMUEL HA-LEVI (usually 
called TaZ, from the initials of his work “Ture 
Zahab "): Polish rabbi: born in Lodmir or Vladimir, 
Volhynia, about 1586 (see Grütz, * Gesch." x, 57, and 
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* Kin'at Soferim," p. 48b, note 809); died in Lem- 
berg Jan. 81, 1667. David's chief instructor was 
his elder brother, Isaac b. Samuel ha-Levi, and 
his reputation for Talmudical knowledge spread far 
and wide; so that R. Joel Sirkes (Bafi) of Brest gave 
him his daughter in marriage. After residing with 
his father-in-law for several years— which were 
spent in diligent study—David and his family re- 
moved to Cracow. Thence David was called as 
rabbi of Potlitsha, near Rava, where he lived in great 
poverty. Later he went to Posen, where he re- 
mained for several years (see Responsa of Joel 
Sürkes [BaH], new series, No. 17); and about 1641 
he became rabbi of the old community of Ostrog, or 
Ostroh, in Volhynia. "There David had a famous 
yeshibah, and was soon recognized as one of tho 
great rabbis of his time. In Ostrog David wrote 
his commentary on Joseph Caro's Shulhan 'Aruk, 
Yoreh De‘ah, which he published in Lublin, 1646, 
and which was accepted as one of the highest au- 
thorities on ceremonial law. 

Two yearsafter the publication of his commentary 
David and his family had to flee for their lives from 
the terrible massacres of the Cossack insurrection 
under Bogdan CHMIELNICKI in 1648-49. David went 
to Steinitz near Ostrau, Moravia, where he re- 
mained for some time and probably acted as rabbi. 
This fact gave rise to an erroneous belief that 
before the persecution David was rabbi of Ostrau 
and not of Ostrog, Volhynia (see * Neuzeit," 1865, No. 
99, and Kohn, * Biographien Hervorragender Rab- 
binischer Autoritäten,” cte., pp. 109 et seq., Brünn, 
1890). David did not find Moravia congenial, and 
returned to Poland as soon as order was restored, 
settling in Lemberg, where he remained for the rest 
of his life. 

David was made “rosh bet din,” and when Meir 
Sack, the chief rabbi of Lemberg, died (1659), he 
succeeded him in the rabbinate. At that time the 
city usually had two rabbis, one for the town proper 
and the other for the suburbs; David was at first 
the suburban rabbi; as one of the delegates to the 
Council of Four Lands in Lublin in Nisan, 1664, 
he signs as of “outside the town” (approbation to 
**Ammudeha Shib‘ah,” by R. Bezalel, darshan of 
Sluzk, Prague, 1674). Under another approbation 
he signs *of Lemberg and the Province," indicating 
that other communities were also subject to his 
spiritual rule. 

The last days of David were saddened by the vio- 
lent death of his two sons, Mordecai and Solomon, 
who were martyred in the great riots which occurred 
in LEMBERG in the spring of 1664. Their mother, 
the daughter of Joel Sürkes, had died long before 
this, and David married the widow of her brother, 
Samuel Hirz b. Joel, rabbi of Pinczow. His third 
son from the former marriage, Isaiah Segal, and his 
stepson Aryeh Lob, were the two Polish scholars 
who were sent—probably by David, or at least with 
his consent—to Turkey in 1666 to investigate the 
claims of the pseudo-Messiah SHABBETHAL ZEBI. 
They brought back as a present from the false Mes- 
siah a white silk robe for David, and a letter in 
which Shabbethai Zebi promised to avenge the 
wrongs of the Jews of Poland. 

Most of the works of David were published 


one a 
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long after his death. The “Ture Zahab" on 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, was published by 
Shabbethai Bass in Dyhernfurth in 1692, together 
with the “Magen Abraham” by ABRAHAM ABELE 
GUMBINER; and both commentarics, together with 
the text, were frequently republished with several 
other commentaries, and still hold first rank among 
rabbinical authorities. "Two years before the publi- 
cation of this work, Judel of Kovli, in Volhynia, a 
cabalist and rabbinical scholar who wrote a com- 
mentary to the Orah Hayyim, gave money to have 
it published together with the “ TaZ,” but his wishes 
were never carried out, and his money was used 
to publish another work of David's, the “Dibre 
Dawid” (The Words of David), a supercommentary 
on Rashi (Dyhernfurth, 1690). Part of the “ TaZ” 
on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat (to ch. cexcvi.), 
appeared separately in Hamburg in the same year, 
with notes by Zebi Hirsch ASHKENAZI. The other 
half, in spite of various attempts and of the general 
demand for it, did not appear till about seventy 
years later (Berlin, 1761). The “TaZ” on Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, which was utilized in manu- 
script by Samuel b. Phoebus, the author of “Bet 
Shemuel” on the same part of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
was first printed in Zolkiev in 1754. David was 
the author of responsa which, though sometimes 
quoted from the manuscripts, were never pub- 
lished. TaZ and his opponent, Shabbethai Kohen 
(ShaK), are the greatest authorities among the 
AnanoNIM; and their decisions are of greater im- 
portance than those of Joseph Caro or of Moses Is- 
serles. In 1688 the rabbis of the Council of Four 
Lands declared that the authority of the “TaZ” 
should be considered greater than that of the “Shak,” 
but later the “Shak.” gained more and more in au- 
thority. Compare SHABBETHAI B. MEIR HA-KOHEN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, pp. 95-154, Cracow, 
1888; Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 56-59; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 


racl, p. 239. 
L. G. P. Wi. 


DAVID BEN SAUL: French rabbi; lived in 
the first half of the thirteenth century. He was the 
pupil of R. Solomon of Montpellier, and was one of 
the rabbis of Provence who condemned the philo- 
sophical works of Maimonides and the study of phi- 
losophy. Davidis also mentioned in an anonymous 
commentary on Baba Mezi‘a by one of the Proven- 
cal rabbis, which is quoted in the Responsa of 
Joseph ibn Lab (iii. 60) and those of Joseph di Trani 
on Yoreh De‘ah, 89. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Flayyim, pp. 916. 347. 


L. G. N. T. L. 


DAVID BEN SOLOMON IBN ABI ZIMRA 
or ZAMIRO (also known as RaDBaZ): Spanish 
Talmudist and cabalist; born in Spain about 1479; 
died at Safed, Palestine, 1589. He was thirteen 
years of age when his parents, banished from Spain, 
settled in Safed, where he studied under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Saragossa. This statement, which is 
given by all his biographers, is contested by Frum- 
kin (“Eben Shemuel" p. 48) Later David re- 
moved to Cairo, and in 1514 he is found there as 
a member of the bet din presided over by the 
"nagid" Isaae Sholal. In 1517, on the abolition of 
the office of nagid by the Turkish government, 
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David was appointed chief rabbi of Egypt, which 
position he held for forty years. As he was highly 
revered alike for his vast knowledge, the integrity of 
his character, and the extent of his philanthropy, 
the yeshibah over which he presided attracted many 
distinguished pupils, among whom may be men- 
tioned Bezalel Ashkenazi, and Isaac Luria, the father 
of the new cabalistic school. 

In the introduction to hiscommentary on the Song 
of Songs, Isaac Akrish paints in vivid colors the 
character of David, in whose house he lived for ten 
years. According to this writer, David was very 
prominent in both the social and the political life of 
Egypt, thanks to his high intelligence and to an 
ample fortune. During his rabbinate he introduced 
many reforms in the every-day life of the Egyptian 
Jews, as well as in their religion. It was he who 
abolished the use of the Seleucidan era among them. 

On attaining the age of ninety David resigned the 
chief rabbinate, and divided the greater part of his 
fortune among the poor, making special provision 
for scholars. He then removed to Jerusalem, but 
did not stay there long, on account of the burden- 
some taxes that the Turkish government had im- 
posed upon him. He settled in Safed, where he 
became an active member of the bet din presided 
over by Joseph Caro, who held him in great esteem, 
David died, as shown above, at the age of one hun- 
dred and ten years. 

He was the author of the following works: “ Dibre 
Dawid” (Words of David), containing decisions and 
novell on Maimonides’ “ Yad,” published by Joseph 
Zamiro together with his own work “Hon Yosef,” 
Leghorn, 1828; * Yekar Tif'eret" (Honor of Excel- 
lency), containing answers to the criticisms of Abra- 
ham ben David (RABaD) on Maimonides’ “ Yad,” 
and commentaries on those passages in that work 
which the “Maggid Mishneh” of Vidal de Toloza 
overlooks: of these commentaries the portions on 
Hafla'ah and Zera‘im were published in Smyrna 
1757, and the remaining portions in the Wilna edi- 
tion of the “ Yad,” 1890; * Kelale ha-Gemara” (Rules 
of the Gemara), a methodology of the Talmud, 
published in the collection * Me-Harere Nemarim” 
of Abraham ben Solomon Akra, Venice, 1599; “Or 
Kadmon ” (Pristine Light), a cabalistic work, edited 
by Moses Hagis, Venice, 1718; “Magen Dawid” 
(Shield of David), a mystical explanation of the 
alphabet opposing Recanati and R. Judah Hayyat, 
edited by M. Hagis, Amsterdam, 1713; * Mezudat 
Dawid” (The Bulwark of David), giving reasons for 
the commandments according to the four methods 
of explanation known as “pardes” (Zolkiev, 1862); 
* Miktam le-Dawid " (David's Poem), cabalistic hom- 
ilies on the Song of Songs, still extant in manu- 
script; *Keter Malkut? (Crown of Royalty), prayers 
for the Day of Atonement, first published with the 
above-mentioned “Or Kadmon,” reprinted in the 
“ Shebet Musar ” of Elijah ben Abraham Solomon ha- 
Kohen of Smyrna, and finally inserted by Heidenheim 
in the ritual for the eve of the Day of Atonement; 
“Gillui le-Idrot," a commentary on the “Idrot,” 
with notes by Hayyim Vital, still extant in manu- 
scriptin the Abarbanel Library at Jerusalem; “ Dine 
Rabba we-Zuta " (The Great and Small Decisions), 
a commentary on the Shulhan ‘Aruk; *Shib'im Pa- 
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nim la-Torah” (Seventy Methods of the Explana- 
tions of the Torah). The last two works are men- 
tioned in the preface of “Magen Dawid.” David 
ben Solomon’s responsa are his greatest contribution 
to Jewish literature; parts of it were published in 
Leghorn, 1651 (Nos. 1-800): Venice, 1799 (Nos. 
1-318); Fürth, 1781 (Nos. 400-649); Leghorn, 1818 
(Nos. 2051-2341). A complete edition of the re- 
sponsa was published in Sudzilkow 1836. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 36b; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 44; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 
888; Wunderbar, in Orient, Lit. ix. 498; Michael, Or ha- 
Hayyim, p. 9437, No. 779; Fuenn, Aeneset Y israel, p. 284; 
Frumkin, Eben Shemuel, pp. 47-al. 

L. G. I. Br. 


DAVIDIBN YAHYA. SceInN Yanya, Davin. 


DAVID BEN ZAKKAT: Exilarch; known in 
Jewish history especially for his controversy with 
Saadia; died in 940. He wasarelative of the prince 
of the Exile, Ukba, who had been deposed from 
office and banished, and was his successor in the 
exilarchate. The office was at this time confronted 
by à dangerous adversary in the person of the pas- 
sionate and ambitious gaon Mar Kohen-Zedek (in 
office 917-986), who attempted to make the Academy 
of Pumbedita the only center of the Babylonian 
Jews, thereby threatening the existence of the sister 
academy at Sura. He, as well as the Academy of 
Pumbedita, refused to recognize David as exilarch, 
whereupon the latter, who was equally resolute and 
ambitious, deposed Kohen-Zedek and appointed an- 
other gaon. "This dispute lasted for two years, until 
Nissim Naharwani, highly respected for his piety, in- 
tervened and reconciled the adversaries, peace being 
concluded at Sarsar (half a day's journey south of 
Bagdad). Kohen-Zedek and his college accompanied 
the exilarch as far as Dagdad (in the fall of 921); 
David ben Zakkai, in turn, recognizing the former 
as gaon of Pumbedita. But the reputation of the 
Academy of Sura continued to dwindle. A weaver 
filled the office of gaon for two years (926-928), and 
the ancient and famous academy was on the point 
of being dissolved, when Saadia, called from Egypt 
by the exilarch, was appointed gaon. This was 
against the advice of Naharwani, who favored 
Zemah ibn Shahin (* Medieval Jew. Chron.” ii. 80); 
but the wisdom of the choice was shown when 
Saadia made the fame of Sura surpass even that of 
Pumbedita. 

The friendly relations between David b. Zakkai 
and Saadia were soon disturbed. David shrank from 
nothing which might strengthen his position, and 
misused his influence in order to extort large con- 
tributions from the community. <A case of inherit- 
ance which David had decided illegally for reasons 
of self-interest, led to a rupture between the two. 
The exilarch asked the two geonim to sign the doc- 
umentin question. Kohen-Zedek dared not refuse, 
but Saadia did. David deposed Saadia from office 
and banished him, appointing in his place the in- 
significant Joseph b. Jacob b. Satia. Saadia, how- 
ever, took up the gauntlet; he, in turn, deposed 
David, and, together with his followers, appointed 
David's brother, Josiah Hasan, as exilarch. 

The Babylonian Jews were now divided into two 
parties, each of which appealed to the calif AI- 
Muktadir. 
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His successor, Al-Kahir, finally decided | 1898. 


The opposing exilarch was banished to 


the case. 
Khorasan, where later on he died; and Saadia was 


deprived of his gaonate (beginning of 933). Saadia 
went to Bagdad, devoting the four years of his in. 
voluntary leisure to research. He was reinstated in 
consequence of a law case in which one of the par- 
ties concerned chose the exilarch as judge, while the 
other chose Saadia, whereupon David had the man 
maltreated who appealed to his adversary. This 
caused general excitement, and restoration of peace 
between the two became imperative. A reconcilia- 
tion took place on Feb. 27, 937. Theopposing gaon 
was removed from office, and Saadia forgot his in- 
juries. After the exilarch's death Saadia even voted 
for his son Judah as his successor. David took part 
in the controversy with BEN MEÏR in regard to the 
fixing of the calendar; and he was one of those who 
excommunicated the agitator (see “ Rev. Et. Juives,” 

xl. 261, xlii. 182). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sherira's Letter, in Med. Jew. Chron.i. 88,39; 
Abraham ibn David, Sefer ha-Icabbalah, in Med. Jew. 
Chron. i. 65 (compare ii. 79, 221); Mas'udi, in De Sacy's 
Chrestomathie Arabe, i. 850; Gratz, Gesch. v. passim; Jew. 
Quart. Rev. xiv. 39; Felix Lazarus, Die Hüwpter der Ver- 
triebenen, in Brül's Jahrbücher, x. 179; Harkavy, Studien 
und Mittheilungen, v. 209, 221, 222 et seq. 

G. E. N. 

DAVID-GORODOK: Town in the government 
of Minsk, Russia. In 1895 it had a population of 
10,086, including 4,902 Jews. The latter are mostly 
engaged in business and in industrial vocations. 
There are 672 artisans, 564 of whom conduct their 
own business. "Trade in bricks, timber, boats, fish, 
meat, fire-wood, hoops, iron brackets, etc., engages 
the activities of the inhabitants. The greater part 
to these products goes by boat to Minsk and Kiev. 
About 20 families are engaged in agriculture; 20 per- 
sons are occupied in gardening; 6 are teamsters; 13 
are employed in shop or factory, mill or brick-yard, 
etc.; and 140 hire out asday-laborers. There are no 
charitable institutions. "Thereisa public school en- 
rolling 800 male pupils, of whom 11 are Jewish ; and 
it has a girls’ department containing 75 pupils, 10 
of whom are Jewish. There are 23 hadarim, with 
150 pupils, and 7 independent teachers of the Rus- 
sian language, with 50 pupils. 

H. R. S. d. 

DAVIDOV (or DAVYDOV), JULIUS: Rus- 
sian physician; born at Goldingen, Courland, 1803; 
died at Moscow 1870. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat in 1833, and practised medicine in 
his native town until 1888, when he removed to Mos- 
cow. At the time of his death he held the position 
of chief physician of the Nicholas Orphan Asylum. 
Prior to his removal to Moscow he had embraced 
Christianity. 

Two of his sons became distinguished: August 
Davidov, mathematician; author of many popular 
school-books on mathematics; born at Goldingen 
in 1823: died at Moscow in 1885. Carl Davidov, 
violoncellist; born at Goldingen in 1888; died at 
Moscow in 1889. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brennsohn, Die Aerzte Kurlands, Mitau, 
1902, s.v.; Vengerov, Biograficheskt Slovar, s.v. l 
II. R. M. R. 
DAVIDOVICH, JUDAH LÖB: Russian He- 

braist; born at Wilna 1855; died at Odessa Jan. 1, 

He spent several years of his youth working 
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and studying in Western countries. Returning to 
his native land, he served his term in the Russian 
army; later he studied surgery, but had no success 
asa practising * Feldscher, ” or assistant surgeon ; and 
after a futile attempt to make a career asa singer, 
he settled in Odessa about 1885 as a private teacher, 
remaining there until his death. 

Davidovich was a frequent contributor to Russian 
newspapers on topies of general interest, and in 
Odessa he was influenced by Asher GINZBERG to 
turn his attention to Hebrew literature. His most 
notable effort in that line is his translation into 
Hebrew of Herbert Spencer's essay on education, 
with preface and ex planatory notes, published, under 
the name 5 Ha-Hinnuk," by the Agrasar Company 
(Warsaw, 1894). He also wrote two valuable arti- 
cles on educational subjects in * Ha-Shiloah " (vols. 
i., ii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Shiloah, iii. 187. 


H. R. P. Wr. 


DAVIDS, ARTHUR LUMLEY: English 
Orientalist; born in London 1811; died from a sud- 
den attack of cholera July 19, 1882. At an early age 
he applied himself more particularly to the study 
of mechanics, music, and experimental philosophy. 
At the age of fifteen he began the preparation of a 
“Bible Encyclopedia,” at the same time making 
himself proficient in Turkish and in other foreign 
languages. Wishing to follow the legal profession, 
he entered the office of a solicitor, but found himself 
prevented as a Jew from proceeding to the bar. 
This prompted his devotion to the cause of the civil 
emancipation of the Jews, which he advocated in 
several articles addressed to the London * Times." 
Davids’ reputation as a scholar rests on his 
“Grammar of the Turkish Language." dedicated to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Mahmud IL, which, being the 
product of so youthful a scholar, evoked high ap- 
preciation and commendation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Asiatic Journal, Dec., 1832; Der Jude, Jan., 
1833; The Hebrew Review, i.; Morais, Eminent Israelites, 
S.V. 

J. G. L. 

DAVIDSOHN, BOGUMIL. 
BoGuMIL. 

DAVIDSOHN, GEORG: German journalist; 
born at Danzig, Prussia, Dec. 19, 1885; died in Ber- 
lin Feb. 6, 1897. He was originally destined for a 
merchant’s career, but in 1856 went to Berlin, and 
acted for various newspapers as reporter of events 
in the economic and business world. He joined the 
editorial staff of the * Berliner Bórsen-Zeitung " in 
1860, devoting himself mainly to the commercial de- 
partment; but soon found opportunity for also exer- 
cising his literary gifts asa feuilletonist in the weekly 
supplement to this paper, which he founded under 
the title “Die Börse des Lebens." He made the re- 
view of musical events and the criticism of operas 
his specialty. In 1868 Davidsohn established the 
* Berliner Bórsen-Courter," which he conducted till 
his death, retaining the position as its chief edi- 
tor even after 1884, when it became the property of 
a joint-stock company. 

Personally intimate with Richard Wagner, David- 
sohn was the first advocate of his productions in the 
Berlin press. He wasone of the founders of the first 
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Berlin Wagnerverein, and subsequently became an 
enthusiastic advocate of the Wagnerian theatrical 
arrangements in Bayreuth, thus championing the 
composer’s cause at a time when it met with gen- 
eral animosity and opposition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anton Bettelheim, Biographisches Jahrbuch 
und Deutscher Nekrolog, pp. 36-97, Berlin, 1898; Richard 
Wrede and Hans von Reinfels, Das Geistige Berlin, pp. 61-60, 
Berlin, 1897; Ad. Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Mdnner 
und Frauen, No. 12, p. 144, Leipsic, 1901 


8. B. B. 


DAVIDSOHN, LEON: Russian publicist and 
translator; born at Kopil, government of Minsk, 
1855. He was educated at an early age in the Tal- 
mud and the Hebrew language. His father confided 
him to a teacher who explained the Bible according 
to Mendelssohn’s commentary. When Davidsohn 
was a boy of nine years he could write Hebrew 
verse. At theage of twelve he was sent to the ye- 
shibah of Mir; two years later he went to Karelitz, 
where he studied the Talmud under his uncle Isaac 
Jehiel, rabbi of that town. At the age of fifteen, 
having been graduated as rabbi, he went to Minsk 
and began the study of Russian and of other secular 
subjects. 

One of Davidsohn's articles about that time in. 
the Hebrew paper * Ha-Kol," in which he exhorted 
the rich Russian Jews to found a school of Jewish 
science, made a great impression on the progression- 
ists. In the saine year he wrote for the same paper 
articles on the development of handicraft and agri- 
culture among the Jews. From Minsk he went 
to Warsaw, where he graduated as doctor of medi- 
cine in 1888. He there made the acquaintance of 
the Polish writer Clemens Junosza, who asked him 
to translate into Russian Abramovich's *Die Kli- 
atche " and * Masse'ot Binyamin ha-Shelishi.” The 
latter work he translated also into Polish under the 
title of * Don Kiszot Zydowski.” He practises med- 
icine at Pruzhany, and continues to write articles for 
various Hebrew papers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferavr, i. 
15, Warsaw, 1895. 
H. R. B. Er. 


DAVIDSOHN, ROBERT: German journalist; 
younger brother of Georg DAVIDSOHN ; born at Dan- 
zig April 26, 1853. He joined his brother on the 
editorial staff of the “Berliner Bórsen-Courier," 
writing satirical critiques of actors, actresses, and 
singers. Worsted in an attack on Lilli Lehman, he 
soon after left Berlin. He then went to Italy to 
gather historical material, and soon made an enviable 
reputation in this new line of endeavor. 

Davidsohn is the author of * Vom Nordkap bis 
Tunis," 1884; “Philipp II. August von Frankreich 
und Ingeborg,” 1888; “Geschichte der Stadt Flo- 
renz,” 1896; and an edition of the last-named work 
covering the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
published in 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Kürschner, Deutscher Literatur-Kalender, 
1901. pp. 239-240; Kohut, Berühmte Israelitisehe Minner 
und Frauen, xii. 144. 


S. E. Ms. 

DAVIDSON, ANDREW B.: Professor of He- 
brew and Oriental languages in New College, Edin- 
burgh; born at Kirkhill, in the parish of Elon, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1881; died in Edin- 
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burgh Jan. 26, 1902. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, graduating in 1849, He entered 
New College, Edinburgh, in 1852 2, to study for the 
ministry, and was licensed in 1857. 

In 1858 Davidson became Hebrew tutor in New 


College. Here he produced an “ Elementary Hebrew 
Grammar” (2d ed., 1896) and his * Hebrew Syntax ” 
(1894). 


In 1862 his first book on Job (ch. 1-14) was pub- 
lished by Williams & Norgate. When, in the fol- 
lowing year, the chair of Hebr ew fell vacant, David- 
son was appointed professor by the unanimous vote 
of the Free Church Assembly, In 1871 he was 
chosen to be one of the Old Testament revision com- 
mittee. Davidson was the author of a book on Job, 
published in 1884 as one of the “Cambridge Bible 
Series." For the same series he wrote the commen- 
taries on Ezekiel, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zepha- 
niah. He wrote also in the series of handbooks 
published by T. & T. Clark a commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (1882); and he furnished 
many important articles for the * Bible Dictionary ” 
edited by Dr. Hastings, among them * Covenant," 
“Eschatology of the Old Testament,” “God,” and 
* Prophecy." 

T. F. H. V. 


DAVIDSON, BENJAMIN: English Orien- 
talist of Jewish birth; died 1871. He was a worker 
for the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel Among the Jews, and when that institution 
founded in London (1847) a college for the training 
of its missionaries, he was appointed principal. He 
is theauthor of an “ Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon,” “Syriac Reading Lessons, with Analy sis,” 
and * ‘Chaldee Reading Lessons. ” He assisted in the 
editing of the * Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee 
Concordance.” His chief work, however, was pos- 
thumous—a “Concordance of the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee Scriptures,” London, 1876. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: McClintock and Strong, Cyc. xii., s.v. 


J. V. E. 


DAVIDSON, ELLIS A.: English author and 
technologist; born at Hull 1828; died at London 
March 9, 1878. Going early to London, he at- 
tended the School of Design and the School of Art 
at South Kensington, and was one of the first art- 
teachers sent into the provinces by the Science and 
Art Department. For several years he was con- 
nected with the college at Chester. 


City Middle Class School, a position which he sub- 
sequently resigned in order to devote himself more 
completely to the production of a series of educa- 
tional works especially devoted to technical train- 
ing, in which he may be regarded as a pioneer. He 
was well known as a successful art-lecturer, having 
acquired great facility in speech and considerable 
skill with his pencil. 

Davidson took an active interest in several com- 
munal movements, especially those intended to pro- 
mote the intellectual development of the adult mem- 
bers of the Jewish industrial classes. He also 
delivered lectures under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Training Association, the Horological Society, and 
the Horse Guards. He produced a series of models 


In 1866 Dav-. 
idson was appointed principal art-master of the 


for class-teaching of drawing, which were used in 
government and other schools. 

Davidson was the author of a number of clemen- 
tary works on drawing and popular hygiene, among 
which may be mentioned the following, all pub. 
lished in London: *Orthographies and lsometrical 
Projection,” 1868; “Houses and What They Are 
Made Of,” 1869; “Our Food: a Useful Book for Boys 
and Girls,” 1870; “Drawing for Carpenters and 
Joiners”; “ Gothic Stonework: History and Princi- 
ples of Church Architecture,” 1874; “The Amateur 
House-Carpenter.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World, Lon- 
don, March 15, 1878; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s.v. 
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DAVIDSON, THOMAS: Philosopher and lec- 
turer; born of pe ier parents at Deer, near 
Aberdeen, Scotland, Oct. 25, 1840; died at Montreal, 
Quebec, Sept. 14,1900. After graduating from Ab- 
erdeen University (1860) he successively held the po- 
sitions of rector of the Grammar School of Old Aber- 
deen, teacher and professor in various places in 
England, Scotland, and America. He traveled ex- 
teusively, and became a proficient linguist, acquiring 
a knowledge of French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic. His ideal was to popu- 
larize knowledge among the masses, and with this 
end in view he founded the London Fabian Society, 
but lost interest in it when it drifted into socialism. 
His interest in St. Thomas Aquinas secured for him 
an invitation from the pope to proceed to Italy and 
assist in the preface to a new Vatican edition of the 
saint’s works. He organized the Collegiate Insti- 
tute of Canada and the Glenmore School for Culture 
Sciences at Keene in the Adirondack Mountains. 
Davidson’s most successful work was in connection 
with the Educational Alliance in New York, where 
he attained wide popularity by a series of lectures 
on sociology. A special class was formed for Jew- 
ish young men and women, whom he introduced to 
the great writers on sociology and their problems. 
He aimed at founding among them what he called 
a “ Dread winners! College," but his work was cut 
short by his untimely death. His pupils have con- 
tinued the classes, and annually honor his memory. 

Among Davidson’s many works are: “ Fragments 
of Parmenides” (1869), and “The Parthenon Frieze 
and Other Essays” (1882). He introduced to Eng- 
lish readers the philosophical system of Antonio Ros- 
mini-Serbati, most of whose works he translated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia, 1900, p. 57; 
International Journal of Ethics, xi. 440; Who's Ir ho in 
America, 1900; American Hebrew, Ixvii. 514, 585. 


J. J. S. 


DAVILA, DIEGO ARIAS: Ministerand con- 
fidant of King Henry IV. of Castile; born of Jewish 
parentsin Segovia; diedin 1466. He, together with 
his family, embraced the Christian faith when Vin- 
cent Ferrer was preaching special sermons with a 
view to making converts. Drawn to the court of 
Juan II. of Castile by Alvaro de Luna, Davila, in 
conjunction with his former corcligionist Juan Pa- 
checo, became both the farmerand the administrator 
of the royal taxes. In time he gained the confi- 
dence of the prodigal young king Henry to such 
a degree that the latter appointed him head of the 
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royal audit office or minister of finance (“contador 

mayor ?). 

To win popular favor both he and his wife showed 
themselves very generous toward the Church ; never- 
theless he was always considered a Jew. The author 
of the * Coplas del Provincial” addressed to Davila 
the following malignant couplet: 

“ A ti Diego Arias p... 
Que eres é fuiste Judio, 
E tienes gran sefiorio 
Contigo non me disputo." 
['TRANSLATION.] 
“ Diego Arias, thou wretched hypocrite, 
A Jew thou wert and a Jew thou art. 
Great is the power that is thine; 
Hence to no dealings with thee I incline.”’ 

Toward his corcligionists Davila’s attitude was 
for a long time cold and forbidding; only later, 
when it became his duty to appoint supervisors of 
the revenues in most of the cities, did he have re- 
course to Maranos. Furthermore, despite repeated 
decrees of the Cortes to the contrary, he appointed 
Jews as tax-farmers. The chief administrator of the 
ducal tax-revenues at the time was D. Moses Zar- 
fati; Rabbi Abraham and Joseph Castellano were 
the farmers of the revenues in the bishopric of Roa 
from 1460 to 1462, and D. Moses of Briviesca the far- 
mer of the revenues of S. Salvador de Oña in 1455. 
While the Jewish tax-farmers were very lenient, the 
Marano officials àppointed by Davila showed them- 
selves merciless, which drew upon them the enmity 
of the people to such an extent that D. Gomez 
Manrique, who possessed great influence, preferred 
charges against the minister, and in the * Advice” 
which he addressed to him (“Consejos à Diego 
Arias") he predicted for him a fate similar to that 
of Alvaro de Luna. With a king so frivolous and 
prodigal as Henry, Davila's situation was indeed 
very difficult and precarious; and he often found 
himself on the verge of being deposed. On one oc- 
casion, when he represented to the king that the 
conditions urgently demanded a curtailment of ex- 
penditure, the king replied in an imperious tone: 
“You speak as Diego Arias; I act as king.” 

The castle Pufiorostro, together with the villages 
and hamlets connected with it, which, after its ac- 
quisition by him, he turned into an entailed estate, 
Da vila transferred to his oldest son, Pedro Davila, 
whom he married to D. Maria de Mendoza, niece of 
the first Duke del Infantado and a grandchild of 
Marquis de Santillana. Pedro filled the same posi- 
tion as his father had at the court of Henry IV., until 
he was overthrown through the intrigues of Alonso 
de Fonseca. 

Davila’s second son, Juan Arias Davila (not 
“de Avila”), was Bishop of Segovia. Full of ha- 
tred against the Jews, he caused sixteen of them 
who had been accused of a ritual murder to be 
burned at the stake. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Enriquez del Castillo, Cronica de D. En- 
rique IV. xx., Amadorde los Rios, Hist. iii. 128 ct scq., 168 
et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 327. 

G. M. K. 

DAVIN, SOLOMON BEN DAVID, OF RO- 
DEZ: Astronomer; lived in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. He wasa disciple of Immanuel 
of Tarascon (France). He translated from the Latin 
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into Hebrew, under the title “Sefer Mishpete ha- 

Kokabim,” the astronomical and astrological work. 

of Abu al-Hasan Ali ibn Abi Rijal, entitled “ Al- 

Bari‘ ” (The Excellent). This work was translated 

into Spanish, at the request of Alfonso X., by the 

physician Judah ben Moses Cohen in 1256, and from 
the Spanish back into Latin by Gilles de Thebaldis. 
of Parma. 

Davin’s translation, still extant in manuscript (Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 1067), is accom- 
panied by glosses, which begin with the abbreviated 
form of his name—P Hyon NWS (= n nbov «Dx 
pbn), “And said Solomon Davin, the disciple, 
the translator.” Davin also translated the astro- 
nomical tables of Paris, to which he added notes, 
This translation is still extant in manuscript (Mu- 
nich MS. No. 348). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran-. 
çais, pp. 417 et seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 389, 626; 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 578 et seq. 

G. I. Br. 

DAVIS, ALFRED: Philanthropist; born in 
London 1811; died Jan. 6, 1870. Starting life as a. 
general dealer, he soon commenced business on his 
own account; and his firm subsequently became 
one of the largest concerns in England as importers. 
of foreign goods in the Birmingham and Sheffield 
trade. | 

Davis was an ardent worker in the cause of the 
advancement of the community, and was early asso- 
ciated with the Jews' Free School, of which he was. 
treasurer for twenty-five years, and to which he 
contributed some munificent donations. He under- 
took the expense of the educational equipment of 
the teaching staff, and at his death bequeathed the 
sum of £30,000 ($150,000) to the institution. He 
was also a liberal supporter of Jews' College. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish Record, Lon- 
don, Jan. 14, 1870. 
G. L. 


J. 
DAVIS, FREDERICE: Archeologist; born at. 
Cheltenham 1843; died in London July 14, 1900. 
He was the eldest son of John Davis of Derby, and 
was educated at the Derby and Belper schools. 
Entering the engineering profession, he for some 
years was a partner in the Phoenix Foundry and 
Engineering Works at Derby. He devoted himself 
to archeological pursuits, and was elected a member 
of the council of the Society of Antiquaries and of 
the Silchester Excavation Committee. Davis wrote 
a history of the discoveries of the “ Roman British 
City of Silchester,” and also a work entitled “The 
Etymology of Some Derbyshire Race Names,” and 
at the time of his death was preparing a work on 
* Misnomers." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, London, July 20, 1900. 


J. G. L. 


DAVIS, JAMES (OWEN HALL): English 
playwright and journalist; born about 1848. He 
was educated at University College, London, and 
took the degree of bachelor of laws in 1869. After 
devoting some years to the practise of law as a solic- 
itor (1874-86), he abandoned it in favor of journal- 
ism. He was editor and proprietor of a society 
paper, “The Bat” (1885-87), and assistant editor of 
Galignani’s “ Messenger” in Paris (1888-90). For a. 
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time Davis interested himself in politics, contesting 
Dundalk in the Conservative interest at the election 
of 1890. He is the author of several comic operas 
which have had an enormous success, among them 
being * A Gaiety Girl,” “An Artist's Model,” “The 
Geisha,” * A Greek Slave,” and “ Florodora.” Since 
1899 he has edited a weekly paper, “The Phoenix." 


vo B- 


DAVIS, MAURICE: English physician and 
philanthropist; born Oct. 8, 1821; died in London 
Sept. 29, 1898. Davis was one of the earliest Eng- 
lish Jews trained for the medical profession. He 
was educated at King’s College, London, where he 
had a distinguished medical career, gaining the 
first prize in medicine and clinical surgery, and fill- 
ing several residential positions in the King's Col- 
lege Hospital. In 1887 he was placed on the com- 
mission of the peace for the county of Middlesex, and 
became justice of the peace for the new county of 
London. Davis served on the committee of the 
metropolitan branch of the British Medical Associa- 
tion and on the board of directors of the Society for 
the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men ; 
he was a member of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
of the council of the Anglo-Jewish Association, and 
was an honorary medical officer of the Jewish Con- 
valescent Home. 

He produced some literary work, contributed to 
various specialist periodicals, and wrote some ex- 
travaganzas for the benefit of different charities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Sept. 30, 1898. 
J. G. L. 


DAVIS, MIRIAM ISABEL: English painter; 
born in London, where, after making a tour of the 
galleries of Venice, Florence, and Rome, she began 
a systematic course of artistic study at the Blooms- 
bury School of Art. Her artistic career commenced 
in 1882, in which year she exhibited at the Society 
of Lady Artists. In 1887 a picture by her entitled 
“New Music” was hung at the Royal Academy ; 
in 1889 she contributed to the Paris Salon; and 
since then has exhibited in every gallery of impor- 
tance. Among her works are: “ Winter Harmo- 
nies,” 1887; “ A Shady Seat,” 1888; “The Last of the 
Season,” 1889; “ White and Gold,” 1890 (exhibited at 
the New Gallery); “ Pure Emblems of Pleasure,” 1891 
(Royal Academy); “Simplicité,” 1892 (Paris Salon). 
From 1895 Miss Davis has been engaged in portrait 
painting, exhibiting often at the Society of Women 
Painters, of which she was one of the founders. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, Nov. 24, 1899; Jewish Year 

Book, 5601. 

J. G. L. 

DAVIS, MYER DAVID: English education- 
ist and writer; born in London 1830. He was edu- 
cated at Jews’ Free School, in which he ultimately 
became Talmud Torah master. Subsequently he 
was headmaster of the Gates of Hope School of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews. Fortwo years (1873- 
1875) he was editor of the “Jewish World.” After 
this, earning his living by private tuition, he de- 
voted his leisure to research among the unpublished 
records of the preexpulsion history of the Jews of 
England. He has made an unrivaled collection of 
excerpts from the Latin and Hebrew records prior 
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to 1990, which was published by the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition of 1887 under the title “She- 
taroth: Hebrew Deeds of English Jews" (London, 
£888). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Year Book, 1902. 
J. 
DAVIS, NATHAN: Traveler and archeologist ; 


boern 19312; died at Florence Jan. G, 1882. Efe spent 


many years of his life in northern Africa, and for 
some years lived in an old Moorish palace about ten 
miles from Tunis. Early in life he became con- 
verted to Christianity, and in 1852 he edited the 
“Hebrew Christian Magazine,” becoming afterward 
a non-conformist minister. From 1856 to 1858 he 
was engaged on behalf of the British Museum in ex- 
cavations at Carthage and Utica. He discovered nu- 
merous antiquities, including Roman mosaic pave- 
ments and Phenician inscriptions. 

His publications are: “Tunis, or Selections from 
a Journal During a Residence in That Regency,” 
Malta, 1841; “A Voice from North Africa,” 1844; 
* Eveningsiu My Tent,” 1854; “Ruined Cities With- 
in Numidian and Carthaginian Territories”; “ Car- 
thage and Her Remains,” 1861. He also published 
*Israel's True Emancipator,” 1852, and “ Arabic 
Reading Lessons,” 1854. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London, Jan. 14, 1882; Athe- 
neum, London, Jan., 1882; Martin, Handbook of Contempo- 
rary Biography. 


J. G. L. 


DAWISON (DAVIDSOHN), BOGUMIL: 
Actor; born at Warsaw May 15, 1818; died at 
Dresden Feb. 1, 1872. In his boyhood he earned a 
precarious living as 
itinerant correspond- 
ent for various firms, 
alternating this occu- 
pation with that of 
sign-writer; and then 
he obtained employ- 
ment in the editorial 
office of the “ Gazeta 
Warszawska," where 
his intelligence at- 
tracted the attention 
of the editor, Dr. 
Krugski, and where 
he rose to be dramatic 
critic. But the stage 
itself had such attrac- 
tions for the youth 
that he began study- 
ing at the Warsaw | 
Theatrical School (1885). On Nov. 80, 1887, Dawison 
appeared at the Polish Theateras Gustavin “ Zwei Ga- 
leerenstriiflinge,” and he obtained engagements in 
1839 at Warsaw and Wilna. On Aug. 9,1841, he made 
his German début as Baron Sternhelmin * Das Letzte 
Abenteuer," following with Ferdinand in Schiller's 
“Kabale und Liebe? and Masham in “Un Verre 
d'Eau.” Dawison remained in Lemberg for five 
years, going thence in 1846 to Breslau, Brieg, and 
Stettin. 

His next appearance was on Feb. 18, 1847, at 
Hamburg, where a year later he married Wanda von 
Ostaja-Starzewska. In 1849 he starred in Vienna, 


Bogumil Dawison. 


and on Nov. 6 signed a six-year contract with Hein- 
rich Laube. The latter developed Dawison’s latent 
powers and made him the greatest character-actor 
on the German stage. 

Two years before his contract with Laube had ex- 
pired, Dawison went to the Hof-Theater in Dresden, 
where he became the rival of the local favorite, Emil 


Numerous bickeringegs ensued, and Daw- 


ison departed for Munich, whence he went to Berlin 
(1855-56). He appeared in Paris at the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s birth 
(1359), and on reciting the entire third act of “ Don 
Carlos? was acclaimed by the French asthe greatest 
exponent of classic declamation. 

In 1864 Dawison starred Germany, and in 1866 he 
went to the United States. He played seventy-six 
times while there, earning for himself $50,000. On 
his return his memory gave way, and a few months 
later he became a raving maniac. He died while 
in à paroxysm. 

His best rôles were Mephisto, Franz Moor, Mare 
Antony, Hamlet, Alba, Don Carlos, Charles V., Kic- 
eiut de la Marlinière, Harleigh, Stephan, Foster, 
Molicre, Morinelli, Richard II1., Lear, and Othello. 
For the Polish stage Dawison wrote some dramas 
and comedies, among them * Nasz Antos,” Warsaw, 
1835, and “Noc i Poranek” (after Bulwer’s novel 
“Night ?), Warsaw, 1844. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. von Wurzbach, Lexikon. xi., Vienna, 1871 ; 

Ludwig Hartmann, in the Deutscher Bühnen-Almanach, 


pp. 128-139, Berlin, 1873: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
iv. 787-789; Encyklopedja Powsiechna. iY., S.v., Warsaw, 


1899. 
H. R. E. Ms. 


DAX: Town in the department of Landes, 
France, with a population of 11,000. The number 
of Jews residing there is not sufficient to form a con- 
gregation. The Conseil d'Etat, Nov. 20, 1684, de- 
creed the expulsion of the Jews from Dax, the list 
accompanying the decree mentioning three Portu- 
guese families: Fernandes, Flores, and Léon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cardozo de Bethencourt, T'résor des Sephar- 
dim, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxv. 241; H. Léon, Histoire des 
Juifs de Bayonne, p. 206, passim. : 


G, C. DE D. 


DAY (Hebrew, “yom”): In the Bible, the sea- 
son of light (Gen. i. 5), lasting "from dawn [lit. 
“the rising of the morning ”] to the coming forth of 
the stars” (Neh. iv. 15, 17). The term “day” is 
used also to denote a period of twenty-four hours 
(Ex. xxi, 21). In Jewish communal life part of 
a day is at times reckoned as one day; e.g., the 
day of the funeral, even when the latter takes place 
late in the afternoon, is counted as the first of the 
seven days of mourning; a short time in the morn- 
inv of the seventh day is counted as the seventh 
dav; circumcision takes place on the eighth day, 
even though of the first day only a few minutes 
remained after the birth of the child, these being 
counted as one day. Again, a man who hears of 
i vow made by his wife or his daughter, and de- 
sires to cancel the vow, must do so on the same day 
on which he hears of it, as otherwise the protest 
has no effect; even if the hearing takes place a lit- 
tle time before night, the annulment must be done 
within that little time. The day is reckoned from 
evening to evening—/.e., night and day—except in 


Devrient. 
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reference to sacrifices, where daytime and the night 
following constitute one day (Lev. vii. 15; see Ca- 
LENDAR). “The day” denotes: (a) Day of the 
Lord; (b) the Day of Atonement; (c) the treatise of 
the Mishnah that contains the laws concerning the 
Day of Atonement (see LOMA and SABBATH). 

E. G. H. M. F. 

DAW OF JUDGMENT (ran Dord: Name given 
to the first of Tishri, as being the New-Year's Day. 
In the Bible the Day of the Blowing of the Trumpet 
is the first day of the seventh—Sabbatical—month 
(Lev. xxiii. 24), and no mention is made of the Day 
of Judgment. The “day of God,” in the sense of a 
time of divine judgment of the wicked, is the one 
that willappear at the end of days (see DAY OF THE 
Lorp; EscuatoLocy); and a description of the di- 
vine judgment in heaven is foundin Dan. vii. 9, 10, 
29. where the * Ancient of days” is depicted as sitting 
upon the throne while the books are opened hefore 
Him. This description is also found in the apoc- 
ryphal books. Of a specific day in the year on 
which God holds judgment over the world, no trace 
is found in pre-Talmudic literature. Philo, in his 
treatise on the festivals, calls New-Year’s Day the 
festival of the sacred moon and feast of the trump- 
ets, and explains the blowing of the trumpets as 
being a memorial of the giving of the Law and 
a reminder of God’s benefits to mankind in gen- 
eral (“De Septennario," $ 22). The Mishnah R. H. 
i. 9 contains the first known reference to the Day of 
Judgment. It says: * Four times in the year the 
world is judged: On Passover & decree is passed on 
the produce of the soil; on the Pentecost, on the 
fruits of the trees; on New-Year's Day all men pass 
before Him [the Lord] po 33 [an expression 
rendered by the Amoraim “like young lambs” (see 
“Aruk,” s.c. nao 23 and *i5N)] ; and on the Feast 
of Tabernacles a decree is passed on the rain of the 
year.” 

This Mishnaic dictum is amplified in the Tosef. 
R. H.i. 11-18. Besides the Psalm (xxxiii. 15) quoted 
in regard to New-Year’s Day, Ps. lxxxi. 4-8 is 
quoted, and then follows R. Akiba’s dictum: 

* On the [second] Passover day the barley-offering is an invo- 
eation to God for the blessing of the soil’s produce; the first- 
lings brought on Pentecost are an invocation for the blessing of 
the fruits of the trees ; and the libation of water on the Feast of 
Tabernacles is an invocation for blessing through rain. On 
New-Year's Day the threefold prayer should be recited, the first 
extolling God as King, ' Malkiot?; the second imploring God's 
remembranee for the good of man, 'Zikronot' ; and the third 
referring to the trumpet's blasts, 'Shofarot. For on New- 
Year's Day all men are judged ; and the decree is sealed on the 
Day of Atonement.” 

R. Jose says, with reference to Job vii. 18, " Man 
is judged every day "; while R. Nathan explains it 
as “God judges man every moment” (R. H. 16a; 
Yer. R. H. i. 572). 

While the views of both R. Jose and R. Nathan 
seem to contradict that held by their master Akiba, 
the latter's has been universally received, and has 
found expression in the New-Year's liturgy which, 
while called * Teki/ata de-Rab” (Yer. R. H. i. 9a; 
Pes. xxiii. 150a) is by no means a composition of — 
Rab's, but is “the Teki‘ah liturgy fixed in Rab’s 
school-house,” and is of Essene origin (R. H. 82b, 
ppm; see Joel, “ Notizen," p. 30, Breslau, 1978; 
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Lirurey; EsSENES) Asisshown from the Mishnah 
quoted, the first of Tishri was known only by the 
name of “New-Year” (see also ATONEMENT, Day 
OF; NEW-YEAR). 

X. F. R.—K. 

DAY OF THE LORD (nv): An essential 
factor in the prophetic doctrine of divine judgment 
at the end of time (see EscuaroLocY), generally, 
though not always, involving both punishment and 
blessing. Itisidentical with “that day ” (Sinn DYN: 
Isa. xvii. 7, xxx. 28, xxxviii. 5; Hos. ii. 18; Micah 
ii. 4, v. 10; Zech. ix. 16; xiv. 4, 6, 9), “those days” 
(Joel iii.1), “that time” (WIAA nyn: Jer. xxxi. 1, R. 
V.; xxx. 25, Hebr.; Zeph. iii. 19, 20), or simply 
“the day” (Ezek. vii. 10), or “the time." On the 
supposition that Genesis retlects the nation's earliest 
hopes—denied by the critieal schools—the promises 
given to the Patriarchs of ultimate blessings upon 
mine and, eeu gh Israel, upon mankind (Gen. xii. 

,9; xvii. 2, 4, 5, 6; xxvi. 3, 4; xxvii. 29; xxxii. 
i may be p for the primitive germ of the idea. 
The original conception was probably that of the day 
on which YHwu manifests Himself as the wielder of 
thunder and lightning, as the devastator who shat- 
ters the powers opposing Him; and this was in histor- 
ical times transformed into the day when He would 
smite Israel's foes (compare Isa. xiii. 6; Ezek. xxx. 
3). But in the eighth century B.C. Amos is found 
sounding a decided. warning against his people's ex- 
pectation that simply because they are YHWH’S peo- 
ple the “day of Ynwu? will bring requitement on 
Israel'senemies alone. It will be an occasion of vis- 
iting wrong-doing both within and without Israel. 
“I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and I 
"wil darken the earth in the clear day" (Amos v. 
18; viii. 9). 

In Amos the punitive aspect of “the day" is 
dominant; ix. 8-15 is held to be exilic by most mod- 
ern commentators ; but Bee Driver, “Joel and Amos,” 
pp. 119-128 (Amos i ii. 2, v. 18, viii. 9). The day is 
“darkness and not light” (v. 18). Amos’ contempo- 
rary Hosea does not use the phrase, but he expresses 
the idea of a judgment to come along lines identical 
with those found in Amos (Hosea x. 8, xiii. 16). 
Isaiah, too, strikes in the main the note of gloom. 
Israel and Judah both feel the weight of divine 
wrath provoked by their unrighteousness (Isa. i. 10- 
17, 21-26; ii. 19-21; iii. 1-15; v. 8-24). But this will 
show Ymnwirs power. He will be exalted (ii. 11-17), 
The judgment cometh suddenly with earthquakes 
and thunder and tempest and whirlwind and the 
flame of a devouring fire (xxix. 6), Still through 
this terrible process, like the purifying of silver, 
the nation will be restored on a basis of righteous- 
ness (i. 94-26). Isaiah’s horizon is national. The 
foreign nations, too, will be judged, but only in 
relation to Israel. The kingdom is Israel's alone 
(this is on the theory that the Messianic passages, 
except Isa. i. 24-26, are of a later age; see Cheyne, 
Duhm, Hackmann, G. A. Smith, and others; Has- 
tings, * Dict. Bible,” ii. 488). Micah, too, emphasizes 
the. doom of Jerusalem as (Ae feature of the end- 
time (iii. 12). 

In the latter half of the seventh century B.C. 
(Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah) the idea that 
“that day” will sce the punishment of wicked Assyria 
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COTES uc en rea 
in behalf of righteous Israel finds expression. "This 
view thus contains a new ethical element; it is not, 
as formerly in the popular conception (sce e above), 
the natural relation of Israel and Yuwtr that bri ings 
wrath upon Israel’s.enemies, but it is because Israel 
is righteous (DY), and Assyria, or non-Israel, is 
wicked (yw; Hab. i, 4, 18). Judgment and conso. 
quent destruction fall on the *Gentiles," not on 
Israel. There is here the first intimation of a world- 
judgment in connection with “the day,” an aspect 
that becomes thenceforth more and more promi- 
nently emphasized. Zephaniah, indeed, puts it 
strongly, but with the significant addition that a 
righteous remnant of Co will survive the day. 
(* judgment ” on Jer usalem—i. 8-13; on Philistia, 
Ethiopia, Assyria—ii. 1-6; “on the nations "—Ziii, 8; 
on the earth's inhabitants 2, 9). The day of 
Yirwa isa day of trouble, distress, and desolation: 
of supernatural terrors and of darkness and thick 
darkness (i. 14-18). "The assembled nations are des- 
troyed by Yuwn’s anger (iii. 8) The enemies of 
Israel who are to be punished are, in Zephaniah' s 
conception, no longer definite peoples, as they were 
for Isaiah (see above); they are the p generally, 
and the instruments of God's punitive power area 
mysterious if not mythical people—the *invited 
guests" of YIIwi (Ywp, i. 7). 

In the Exile the conception underwent further 
amplifications. Judgment is held to deal with in- 
dividuals. As a result a righteous congregation (not 

nation) was to emerge to form the nu- 

During  cleusof the Messianic kingdom. This 

the Exile. kingdom was to have its prelude in 
the day of Yuwn, oe out individ- 
ual retribution (Jer. i. 11-16; xxiii. 7, 8; xxiv. 5, 6; 
27-83; xxxvi. 6-10), w hich will lend to 
change of heart (xxiv. 7; compare xxxii. 89); a new 
heart and a new covenant (xxxi. 83, 34). The bless- 
ings of the new conditions will be participated in by 
the nations (iii. 17; xii. 14, 15; xvi. 19). Only the 
impenitent will be destroyed (xii. 16, 17). 

Ezekiel's vision enlarges on details. A universal 
uprising of the nations under Goa is one of the in- 
cidents (compare Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix. ; Zeph. i. 7). 
With this the climax in the development of the idea 
of the day of Ymwir seems to have been reached. 
Henceforth the thought of judgment (= day of 
YirwH) disappears almost entirely, and is succeeded 
by a universal Messianic kingdom, preceded not by 
a day of wrath, but by the missionary zeal of right- 
eous Israel and the spontaneous conversion of the 
nations (see MESSIA). 

Of the post-exilic prophets only Malachi lays great 
stress on the clement of judgment. The Temple is 

central to his religious construction. 

After To it Yuwu will come suddenly, but 
the Exile. a messenger will prepare for His com- 
ing forjudgment. Before that " great 

and dreadful day” Errjan will “turn the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers ” (Mal. iv. 98, 94 [A. V. 5, 6j). 
This judgment (in Hag. ii. 21-93, it is destructive for 
the nations) is only on Israel (20. ii. 17; Mal. iii. 3, 
5,18 et seq.). The day “burns as a furnace”; it de- 
stroys “all the proud and the workers of iniquity.” 

In apocalyptic writings, however, the day of 


AGT 
Yuwn reappears. Joel (400 s.c.) reverts to it. 
The valley of Jehoshaphat is the place of judgment. 
The nations are gathered, judged, and annihilated 
(Joel iii. 1, 2, 1%). Ywa is Israel's defender (iii. 
9). Israel is justified, but it is Israel purified (ii. 
95-27, 28, 29; iii. 16, 17). Before “the day ” all Israel 
is filled with the spirit of God (ii. 28, 29). Nature 
announces its approach (ii. 80, 31). As in Joel, so 
in all apocalyptic visions the idea is prominent 
that the day of Yimwm (= of judgment) marks 
evil's culmination, but that Israel and the righteous 
will be supernaturally helped in their greatest need. 
Faintly foreshadowed in Ezekiel, this thought is re- 
produced in various ways, until in Daniel (vii. 9, 11, 
42, 21, 22; xii. 1) it finds typical expression, and is 
a dominant factor in Jewish apocalyptic writings 
and Talmudic eschatology (see APOCALYPTIC LIT- 
ERATURE, s.v. Book oF Exocu; DANIEL; DAY OF 
JUDGMENT; ESCHATOLOGY). 

Regarding the name “ Day of the Lord ”. given by 
Christianity to Sunday, see DIDASCALIA; RESURREC- 
TION FROM THE Drap; Sunpay. Regarding the 
Talmudic day of God in the sense of “ millennium,” 
sce MILLENNIUM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The commentaries to the prophetical passages 
quoted: R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine 
of a Future Life, London, 1899; Smith, The Day of the 
Lord, in American Journal of Theology, 1900. 


E. G. H. 


DAYS, LUCKY AND UNLUCKY. 
SUPERSTITION, 

DAYYAN, ABRAHAM BEN ISAIAH: 
Turkish rabbi; lived at Aleppo, Asiatic Turkey, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He wrote 
“shir Hadash” (A New Song), an Arabic glossary 
on the Psalms (Leghorn, 1841); *Zikron ha-Nefesh" 
(Remembranee for the Soul), ethical discourses ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order (75. 1842); and a work 
in two parts: the first, “Holek Tamim” (He Who 
Walks in Uprightness) similar in character and 
arrangement to the preceding; the second, * Po'el 
Zedek ” (Ile Who Acts Justly), responsa (ib. 1850). 
At the end of the last-named work the author gives 
a history of Aleppo, or, as he calls it, Aram Zobah, 
from its conquest by David to the present time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 182, 


POG. 
L. G. M. SEL. 


DAYYENA. See DIENA. 
DEAD BODY. Sec IMPURITY. 


DEAD, DUTY TO THE: The dead, free from 
all obligation (Shab. 30a), have many claims upon 
the living. “Their wish must be respected and ful- 
filled? (Git. 14b; Maimonides, “Yad,” Zekiyah, viii. 
2. xiii. 1; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 125, 8). 
“Tt is unlawful to speak evil of the dead " (Ber. 19a; 
Mordecai Yoma, ii. 1196; Hagahot Asheri Ta'anit, 
lii. 64; compare Diogenes Laertius, “Chinon,” i. 3, 
"0, whence the Latin proverb “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum?) Itisa transgression of the Law (Deut. 
xxi. 28) not only to leave the dead unburied (see BUR- 
IAL), but also to do anything which may disfigure or 
desecrate the dead (mon Ow) (Yer. Sanh. vii. 3: Yer. 
Sotah iii. 19b; see CmuELTY) For this reason a 
post-mortem examination was forbidden by R. Akiba 
(B. B. 154a, b; compare Hul. 11b), although ana- 
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tomical knowledge was obtained by occasional post- 
mortem examinations such as are mentioned in Ber. 
45a (compare Nid. 30b). In fact disrespectful treat- 
ment of adead human body, as, for instance, placing 
the bones in a sack and loading them upon a beast, 
instead of carrying them reverently to their last 
resting-place, is regarded as inhuman (Ber. 18a). 
See also BURIAL SOCIETIES; CEMETERY; FUNERAL 
Rites; Post-Mortem EXAMINATIONS. 

“Every act of kindness done to the dead is called 
* hesed shel emet’ [= “true unselfish love” ] because 
the hope of compensation is excluded” (Gen. R. 
XCVi.). 

In case the dead was offended in his lifetime, his 
pardon is to be solicited at the grave by the offender 
in the presence of ten persons (Yoma 8%a; Yer. 
Yoma viii. 45c); this is called asking “mehilah.” 
Particularly should the memory of the righteous be 
held in honor, and his name when mentioned be 
blessed (Ps. exii. 6; Prov. x. 7; Yoma iii. 11; Pesik. 
R. 12; Midr. Teh. to Ps. cxviii. 1; Gen. R. xlix.; 
Midr. Shemueli.) For this reason the names of good 
men, and especially of parents, were preserved by 
being given to children (Haggadah Shab. i. 17; see 
Zunz, “Z. G." p. 318). When mentioned, the name 
of the dead, especially of parent or teacher, is to be 
accompanied by some formula of blessing upon his 
memory (Kid. 81b;see EvLocy; Zunz, l.c. pp. 820- 
348) See also JAHRZEIT; Kappisn ; LEVIRATE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, 1845, pp. 
317-458: Landshut. Seder Bikkur Holim, Ma'abar Yabok, 
Introduction, Berlin, 1857. 

K. 


DEAD SEA: Lake in southeast Palestine, and 
one of the curious natural phenomena of the earth. 
It occupies the lowest part of the great depression 
which extends from northern Palestine to the Gulf 
of Akabah. Atits most northerly point 150 meters 
above the level of the Mediterranean, the depression 
south of the Dead Sea rises toa height of 240 meters. 
The surface of the Dead Sea is 994 meters, and its 
greatest depth not less than 198 meters, below the 
level of the Mediterranean. "Therefore the present 
formation of the basin prohibits any outflow, and 
geological investigations have shown that there 
never was one. The Jordan pours daily 6,000,000 
tons of water into the Dead Sea; but since about 
an equal amount is daily evaporated, the level re- 
mains nearly the same, varying only from 4 to 6 
meters with the change of seasons. Owing to this 

evaporation, to the mineral character 

Composi- of its own basin, apd to the constant 
tion of the addition of saline elements from the 

Water. Jordan, the water of the Deud Sea 

contains a large proportion of mineral 
matter, chiefly salt, chlorids of magnesium and cal- 
cium. It is consequently bitter to the taste and has 
an oily consistency. It is likewise extremely buoy- 
ant. The human body floats well out of the water, 
and diving is almost impossible. With the exception 
of some microscopic protophytes—namely, fresh- 
water diatoms and pathogenic microbes—nothing 
can live in the waters of the Dead Sea. Even salt- 
water fish die in it, and the bodies of fresh-water 
fish carried down by the Jordan float on the surface 
in great numbers. It isnot true, however, that birds 
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flying over the sea die. Another peculiarity is the 
amount of asphalt that floats in large quantities on 
the surface. Thisis probably due to the great preva- 
lence of sulfur on the shores, 

The Dead Sea is enclosed east and west by moun- 
tain ridges, which, forming to the northwest the 
headland Ras Feshkhah, descend abruptly into the 
water. Elsewhere on the west the ridges are sepa- 
rated from the sea by a barren strip of land, of which 
the only cultivable part lies below the spring En- 
gedi. On the cast the mountains descend precipi- 
tously to the water's edge, except where a fertile 
little plain marks the mouths of a wadi. In the 
southern part, at the mouth of the Wadi beni Ham- 
mad, there is an extensive level stretch, forming the 
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a 
refers to it as “Salt Sea,” or the “Sea of Sodom”: 
and Josephus and Pliny call it “Lake Asphaltitos.? 
The name “ Dead Sea” is used by Pau- 

Names  sanias, Justin, and the Church Fathers, 
Given to It. Josephus (* B. J.” iv. $, S 4) mentions 
the salty taste of its water, the im. 

possibility of diving in it, its change of color, and 
the great floating blocks of asphalt, which were used 
for calking shipsand for medicinal purposes. Sim. 
ilar descriptions are given by Tacitus (* Hist." y. 6) 
and Pliny (* Hist. Naturalis,” v. 15). The Talmud 
(Shab. 108b) mentions the density of the water, and 
says that a bath in the Dead Sea is considered good 
for certain ills, especially diseases of the eye, al- 
though the salt extracted from the sea was considered 


VIEW OF THE DEAD SEA. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


large peninsula Al-Lisan. This peninsula— which 
in its southern extremity is rich in salt— divides 
the sea into two unequal parts; the 


Descrip- smaller and shallower in the south, 
tiom of and the larger ix the morth, where the 
Vicinity. sea is deeper, On the southern shore 


of the sea is an open barren plain, 
Al-Sabkhah, the brown soil of which is flecked 
with salt. Toward the west rises a high ridge, 
Jabal Usdum, which is composed almost entirely of 
salt. 

The Dead Sea, known at present as “ Bahr Lut ” 
(Lot’s Sea), is called in the Old Testament “Sea of 
Arabah ” (R. V. Deut. iii. 17; Josh. xii. 9), “East” 
or " Eastern Sea” (Ezek. xlvii. 18; Joel ii. 20; Zech. 
xiv. 8) and “Salt Sea” (Gen. xiv. 3). The Talmud 


noxious to the eyes (Hul. 108b). Because of the 
poisonous air about the sea no ship sailed on it (Hir- 
schensohn, “Sefer Sheba‘ Hokmot,” 1888, p. 173). 


The destruction of the five cities of Sodom. which, 
according to the Old Testament, were near the Dead 


Sea (Gen. xiv. 3), is intimately connected with the 

geological history of theregion. After 
References the great depression of the Jordan val- 
to It in Old ley, with its southern continuation, 
Testament. had been formed, it became the basin 

of a mighty sea during the heavy rains 
of the diluvian epoch. The surface of this sea— 
which stretched from the watershed of the Araba 
valley, south of the Dead Sea, to the Sea of Galilee 
— was 426 meters above the present level of the 
Dead Sea, and about 30 meters above that of the 
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Mediterranean. ‘Traces of fresh-water vegetation 
show that the water did not then contain nearly so 
much salt as at present. It became salty as it sank, 
leaving that great deposit of salt to the south, of 
which the Jabal Usdum is a remnant. A second 
rising of the water produced the high terraces lying 
south of the sea and extending along both sides of 
the Jordan; and a third gave rise to the lower ter- 
races lying in front of the others. Blanckenhorn 
conjectured that an earthquake depressed the bot- 
tom of the valley south of the sea, where the five 
cities were situated, causing the salt sea to flood it. 
He sees a connection between the asphalt pits of the 
valley of Siddim and the large amount of asphalt 
in the southern part of the sea, and 
thinks that an earthquake might have 
of Its freed the gases of petroleum and as- 
Formation. phalt confined in the earth. These 
could easily have become ignited, thus 
causing the catastrophe. The event would nat- 
urally have been preserved by tradition; and it does 
actually figure in extra-Biblical accounts. Justin 
attributes to it the separation and emigration of the 
Canaanitish tribes. 


History 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reland, Paléüstina, pp. 288 et seq.; Robinson, 
Palestine, ii. 448 ct seq.; idem, Physical Geography of the 
Holy Land, pp. 204 et seq.; Ritter, Erdkunde, li. 1, 558 et 
seq.; De Saulcy, Voyage Autour de la Mer Morte, 1853; 
Fraas, Das Todte Meer, 1867; Tuch, Ueber den Ursprung 
des Todten Meeres, 1863; Duc de Luynes, Voyage d Explo- 
ration ala Mer Morte, in Lartet's Geologie, iii.: Blancken- 
horn, Entstehung unda Gesch. des Lodten Meeres. in Zeit. 
Deutsch. Paliist. Ver. xix. 1 et seq.; idem, Noch Einmal 
Sodom und Gomorra, xxi. 65 et scq. (against the view here 
expressed see Die Katastrophe in Sodom und Gomorra, 
in Mittheilungen der K. K. Geographischen Gesellsthaft, 
i. ii, Vienna, 1897): Kriitzschmar, Der Miythus von So- 
doms Ende, in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldst. Ver- 
eins, xvii. 81 et seq. 

F. Bv. 
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DEAF AND DUMB IN JEWISH LAW: In 
Jewish legislation deaf and dumb persons are fre- 
quently classed with minors and idiots, and are con- 
sidered unable to enter into transactions requiring 
responsibility and independence of will. They are 
regarded as irresponsible persons in the eye of the 
law, and in many cases their claims upon others, 
or the claims of others upon them, have no validity. 
Still, to preserve peace and order, the Rabbis made 
special provisions for this class in civil, criminal, 
and ritual cases. 

The deaf-mute, as well as the deaf or the mute, 
was not competent to be a witness to any transac- 

tion; for all testimony was given by 

As word of mouth, and the witnesses had 
Witnesses. to be able to hear the exhortation of 
the court. There was only one excep- 

tion to this rule, and that was in the case of an 


*ÁGUNAIIL, where the testimony of deaf-mutes was 


suflicient to warrant her remarriage. No oath could 
be administered to deaf-mutes, nor could an oath 
be administered through charges brought by them 
(Maimonides, “Yad,” To‘en, v. 12: Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 96, 5). To a dumb person, how- 
ever, an oath could be administered, either by his 
writing out the formula of the oath above his signa- 
ture, or by his assenting to the oath read before him 
by nodding his head in approval (Eisenstadt, “ Pithe 
Teshubah,” Shulhan ‘Aruk, ad loc.). 

A deaf-mute who caused bodily injury to another 


person, or whose ox gored a man, could not be pun- 
ished by the court, although an injury to him or to 
his possessions was punishable. The court, how- 
ever, had to appoint a trustee for the ox that proved 
itself to be mischievous; and this trustee was then 
held responsible (B. K. 39a, 87a; “Yad,” Nizke 
Mamon, vi. 8; tb. Hobel, iv. 20; Hoshen Mishpat, 
406, 5, and 424, 8). 

The uninterrupted possession of real estate for 
three years, which, according to Jewish law, estab- 
lished one’s claim to the land, was of no avail when 
the property belonged to a deaf-mute, or when the 
deaf-mute was the holder (To‘en, xiii. 2; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 149, 18). 

The deaf-mute or the deaf, after he had satisfied 
the court as to his full understanding of the transac- 
tion under consideration, could buy and sell movable 
goods, but not real estate. The dumb, however, 
who was not deaf, might transact business and make 
gifts, even in real estate (Git. 59a, Tia; “ Yad,” Me- 
kirah, xxix. 2; Hoshen Mishpat, 235, 17-19). 

Since the deaf-mute had no legal power of acquir- 
ing property, if he found anything he was not en- 
titled to the possession of it, and any one might 
take it away from him. The Rabbis, however, con- 
sidered this an act of robbery; and in order to pre- 
serve the peace of the community, they decided that 
such property must be returned to him (Git. 59b; 
“Yad,” Gezelah, xvii. 12; Hoshen Mishpat, 270, 1). 

According to Biblical law as interpreted by the 
Rabbis, the marriage of a deaf-mute was not valid; 

yet the Rabbis sanctioned such a mar- 
Marriage. riage whencontracted by signs. Since 
. this was merely a rabbinical provi- 
sion, it had not the same validity as a perfect mar- 
riage; and many complications often arose therefrom 
(Yeb. 112b; “Yad,” Ishut, iv. 9; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 44, 1). A male deaf-mute was not 
permitted to perform the levirate ceremony (“ hali- 
zah”); nor could this ceremony be performed in the 
case of a deaf-mute woman (Eben ha-'Ezer, 172, 
11). 

Just as the male deaf-mute could marry by signs, 
so also could he divorce his wife by signs. The 
questions put to him in order to determine his full 
knowledge of the transaction, were at least three in 
number, two of which required a negative and one 
a positive answer, or vice versa. The deaf-mute 
and the mute were examined in the same manner, 
and a divorce was then granted by the court. But 
if at the time of marriage the husband had been per- 
fectly sound, and he had become deaf and dumb 
after his marriage to the woman, the law did not 
permit him to divorce his wife (Yeb. 112b; “ Yad,” 


_Gerushin. ii. 16. 17: Eben ha-‘Ezer, 121, 5, 6). 


In the case of a deaf-mute who was permitted vo 
divorce his wife by signs, the court gave to the 
divorced woman, in addition to the regular bill of 
divorce (“get”), a note which read as follows: 


"Ontheday . . .—we, the undersigned, members of the court, 
sitting in a court of three, being of one mind—there came before 
us... Who made us understand by signs that he wished to 
divorce . . ., who was married to him by signs; and when he 
thus explained to us his intention by signs, we wrote this bill 
of divorce by which she becomes entirely divorced and free to 
be married to any man that she may desire, and none shall 
hinder her from that day forever. And this shall be unto her a 
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bill of dismissal, a document of release, and a letter of freedom 

according to the institutions of the Rabbis, and she shall be 

permitted to marry any man” ( Eisenstadt, ** Pithe Teshubab,”’ 
adloc. quoted from the code of R. Terveham). 

In ritual matters, similar restrictions were placed 
upon deaf-mutes. The deaf-mute and the deaf could 
not discharge the religious obligation of an Israelite 
to hear the blowing of the shofar on New-Year's 
Day, by blowing it before him, while the mute 
might do so (R. H. 29a; * Yad,” Shofar, ii. 2; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 589, 2). The same law 
prevailed in reference to the reading of the Book of 
Esther (* Megillah ") on Purim (Meg. 19b; “ Yad,” 
Megillah, i. 2; Orah Hay yim, 689, 2). 

The deaf-mute was not permitted to slaughter an 
animal; but if he did slaughter one, and others saw 
that it was done in accordance with the prescribed 
rules, its flesh could be eaten. Neither was the deaf 
allowed to slaughter; but if he did slaughter an ani- 
mal, although no one saw him do it, its flesh could 
also be eaten. The mute might slaughter, if some 
one pronounced the blessing for him (Hul. 2a; 
“Yad,” Shehitah, iv. 5,9; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, i. 5 and 7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Der Vertrag, ch. ii., Budapest, 1893; 
Mielziner, Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, p. 70, 
Cincinnati, 1884. 

L. G. J. H. G. 

DEAF-MUTISM: Disease of the ear, generally 
beginning in infancy, causing deafness and conse- 
quent dumbness. As with blindness, Jews, at any 
ratein modern times, have shown a marked tendency 
toward deaf-mutism—in the general proportion, as 
compared with non-Jews, of two to one. The fol- 
lowing table indicates this: 


L | te 
= = [eb] 
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3 E [| zo] gz i Authority. 
C» ot Sl See 2T. 
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Prussia...} 1881 | 8.85 | 14.38 |^ Zeit. Stat. Bureaus für Preus- 
sen," 1882, p. 190. 
Berlin....| 1880 | 4.52 | 6.06 |Leibrecht, quoted by Hartmann, 
"'laubstummheit und Taub- 
stummbildung," 1880, p. 48. 
Bavaria..| 1879 | 9.0 | 18.16 |Hartmann, l.c. 
Holland..| 1870 | 3.86 | 7.67 |Eulenberg, "*Realencye." s.v. 
" Blutverwandsehaft." 
Baden....| 1870 12.12 (Ibid. 


There appears to be no distinction between the 
liability of Jews and of Jewesses in this regard, 
though the proportion of females so afflicted is 
slightly lessamong both Jews and non-Jews. There 
is some evidence to show that the liability is racial, 
or at any rate congenital. A. Guttstadt (* Verbrei- 
tung der Blinden und Taubstummen im Preussischen 
Staate,” p. 139) points out that the proportion of 
those who became deaf and dumb after birth is prac- 
tically the same among Jews and Christians—3.2 as 
against 2.7; whereas there were 6.5 per 10,000 con- 
genitally deaf among Jewsas against only 3.4 among 
Christians. 

The reasons for this inferiority among Jews are 
probably their continued residence in towns and 
cities, their general tendency to nervous diseases, 
possibly the result of continued persecution, and 
their tendency to consanguineous marriages. Thus, 
in 1882, of the twenty-eight families represented 


among the inmates of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, London, the three families resulting from 
first-cousin marriages had an average of three deaf. 
mutes among them, whereas among the rest only an 
average of 1.2 was found (Twelfth Report, p. 16), 

As the Jews have suffered most from this disease, 
it is perhaps only natural that they should have 
done much to alleviate it. Jacob Rodriguez Pereire 
was the first to invent a means of training deaf. 
mutes to utter articulate sounds, and thus prevent 
their depending upon signs. His method has been 
the foundation for all modern improvement, and has 
been reintroduced during the present generation, 
the chief exponent of the method in England being 
also a Jew, Mr. J. Van Praagh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hartmann, Taaubstummheit und Taubstumm- 
bildung, p. 48, Stuttgart, 1850. 
J. 


DEATH, ANGEL OF.—Biblical Data: In the 
Bible death is viewed under form of an angel sent 
from God, a being deprived of all voluntary power. 
The *angel of the Lord" smites 185,000 men in the 
Assyrian camp (II Kings xix. 85). “ The destroyer” 
(“ha-mashhit”) kills the first-born of the Egyptians 
(Ex. xii. 23), and the “destroying angel” (“malak 
ha-mashhit ”) rages among the people in Jerusalem 
(II Sam. xxiv. 15), In I Chron, xxi. 15 the “angel 
of the Lord” is seen by David standing “ between 
the earth and the heaven, having a drawn sword in 
his hand stretched out over Jerusalem.” Job (xxxiii. 
22) uses the general term “destroyer” (* memitim ”), 
which tradition has identified with “destroying 
angels" (*mal'ake habbalah”) (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. 
Amor.” iii. 279, note 9), and Prov. xvi. 14 uses the 
term the “angels of death” (* mal'ake ha-mawet ”). 
See DEMONOLOGY. 

The Rabbis found the angel of death mentioned 
in Ps. Ixxxix. 45 (A. V. 48), where the Targum trans- 
lates: “There is no man who lives and, seeing the 
angel of death, can deliver his soul from his hand " 
(compare also Targ. to Job xviii. 18; Ps. xci. 5; 
Hab. iii. 5). Eccl. viii. 4 is thus explained in Midr. 
h. to the passage: “One may not escape the angel 
of death, nor say to him, ‘ Wait until I put my af- 
fairs in order,’ or ‘There is my son, my slave: take 
him in my stead.’ ” 

In Rabbinical Literature: The angel of death 
occurs very frequently in rabbinical literature. 

Where the angel of death appears there is no rem- 
edy (Ned. 49a; Hul. 7b). If one who has sinned has 
confessed his fault, the angel of death may not touch 
him (Tan., Balak, ed. Buber, 139). God protects 
from the angel of death (Gen. R. Ixviii.). By actsof 
benevolence the anger ofthe angel of death is over- 
come; when one fails to perform such acts the angel 
of death will make his appearance (Derek Erez Zuta, 
viii.) Theangel of death receives his order from God 
(Ber, 62b), As soon as he has received permis- 
sion to destroy, however, he makes no distinction be- 
tween good and bad (B. K. 60a). In the city of Luz 
the angel of death has no power, and when the aged 
inhabitants are ready to die they go outside the city 
(Sotah 46b; compare Sanh. 97a). A legend to the 
same effect existed in Ireland in the Middle Ages 
(* Jew. Quart. Rev.” vi. 336). 

The angel of death was created by God on the 
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first day (Tan. on Gen. xxxix. 1). His dwelliug is 
in heaven, whence he reaches earth in eight flights, 

whereas pestilence reaches it in one 
Form and (Ber.4b)  Hehastwelve wings (Pirke 
Functions. R. El. xiii.) “Over all people have 

I surrendered thee the power," said 
God to the angel of death, *only not over this one 
which has received freedom from death through the 
Law" (Tan. to Ex. xxxi. 18; ed. Stettin, p. 815). 
It is said of the angel of death that heis full of eyes. 
In the hour of death he stands at the head of the 
departing one with a drawn sword, to which clings 
a drop of gall. As soon as the dying man sees the 
angel, he is seized with a convulsion and opens his 
mouth, whereupon the angel throws the drop into 
it. Thisdrop causes his death; he turns putrid, and 
his face becomes yellow (^Ab. Zarah 20b; in detail, 
Jellinek, “B. H."i. 150; on putrefaction see also 
Pesik. 54b; for the eyes compare Ezek. i. 18 and 
Rev. iv. 6). '"Theexpression “to taste of death ” orig- 
inated in the idea that death was caused by a drop 
of gall (^Jew. Quart. Rev." vi. 997; sce DEATH, 
VIEWS OF). 

The soul escapes through the mouth, or, as is 
stated in another place, through the throat; there- 
fore the angel of death stands at the head of the pa- 
tient (Jellinck, J.¢. ii. 94, Midr. Teh. to Ps. xi.). When 
the soul forsakes the body its voice goes from one end 
of the world to the other, butis not heard (Gen. R. vi. 
T. Ex. R. v. 9; Pirke R. El. xxxiv.) The drawn 
sword of theangel of death, mentioned by the Chron- 
icler (I. Chron. xxi. 15; comp. Job xv. 22; Enoch 
lxii. 11), indicates that the angel of death was figured 
asa warrior who kills off the children of men. “Man, 
on the day of his death, falls down before the angel of 
death like a beast before the slaughterer " (Grünhut, 
*Iikkutim," v. 102a) R. Samuel's father (c. 200) 
said: “The angel of death said to me, ‘ Only for the 
sake of the honor of mankind do I not tear off their 
necks as is done to slaughtered beasts ' " (*Ab. Zarah 
90b) In later representations the knife sometimes 
replaces the sword, and reference is also made to the 
cord of the angel of death, which indicates death by 
throttling. Moses says to God: “I fear the cord of 
the angel of death” (Grünhut, 7.c. v. 109a et seq. ). Of 
the four Jewish methods of execution three are named 
in connection with the angel of death: burning (by 
pouring hot lead =the drop of gall), slaughtering 
(by beheading), and throttling. The angel of death 
administers the particular punishment which God 
has ordained for the commission of sin. 

A peculiar mantle (“idra”—according to Levy, 
* Neuhebr. Worterb.” i. 32, a sword) belongs to the 
equipmentof the angel of death (Eccl. R. iv. 7). The 
angelof death takes on the particular form which 
will best serve his purpose; e.g., he appears to a 
scholar in the form of a beggar imploring pity (M. 
IX. 28a). “When pestilence rages in the town, walk 
not in the middie of the street, because the angel of 
death [Z.e., pestilence] strides there: if peace reigns 
in the town, walk not on the edges of the road. 
When pestilence rages in the town, go not alone to 
the synagogue, because there the angel of death 
stores his tools. If the dogs howl, the angel of 
death has entered the city; if they make sport, the 
prophet Elijah has come” (D. K. 60b). The “des- 
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troyer” (“satan ha-mashhit") in the daily prayer is 
the angel of death (Ber. 16b). Midr. Ma‘ase Torah 
(compare Jellinek, * B. H.” ii. 98) says: “There are 
six angelsof death: Gabrielover kings; Kapzielover 
vouths; Mashbir over animals; Mashhit over chil- 
dren; Af and Hemah over man and beast." 

When the Messiah comes all the dead will arise, 
and there will be an end to death; for the angel of 
death himself will be destroyed by the Messiah (Pesik. 
R., ed. Friedmann, p. 161b). Satan, as the angel of 
death, is identified here with Antichrist. “The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death” (I Cor. xv. 

26; compare Heb. ii. 14). The same 
Identical idea seems to be ex pressed in the Book 
with of Jubilees xxiii. 29: * And they shall 
Antichrist. fulfil all their days in peace and joy, 
and shall live on, since there will be 

no Satan and no evil to destroy them." 

The angel of death, who is identified with Satan, 
immediately after his creation had a dispute with 
God as to the light of the Messiah (Pesik. R. 161b). 
When Eve touched the tree of knowledge, she per- 
ceived the angel of death, and thought: "Now I 
shall die, and God will create another wife for Adam" 
(Pirke R. El. xiii., end; compare Targum Yer. to 
Gen. iii. 6, and Yalk. i. § 25). Adam also had a con- 
versation with the angel of death (Bóklen, “ Die Ver- 


` wandtschaft der Jüdisch-Christlichen mit der Parsis- 


chen Eschatologie," p. 19). The angel of death sits 
before the face of the dead (Jellinek, Le. ii. 94). 
While Abraham was mourning for Sarah the angel 
appeared to him, which explains why “Abraham 
stood up from before his dead" (Gen. xxiii. 8; Gen. R. 
lviii. 5, misunderstood by the commentators). Sam- 
uel told Sarah that Abraham had sacrificed Isaac in 
spite of his wailing, and Sarah died of horror and 
grief (Pirke R. El. xxxii) It was Moses who most 
often had dealings with the angel. At the rebellion 
of Korah, Moses saw him (Num. R. v. 7; Bacher, 
l.c. iii. 333; compare Sanh, 82a). It was the angel 
of death in the form of pestilence which snatched 
away 15,000 every year during the wandering in the 
wilderness (čb. 70). When Moses reached heaven, 
the angel told him something (Jellinek, /.c. i. 61). 
When the angel of death came to Moses and said, 
“Give me thy soul,” Moses called to him: “ Where 
Isit thou hast no right to stand." And the angel 
retired ashamed, and reported the occurrence to God. 
Again, God commanded him to bring the soul of 
Moses. The angel went, und, not finding him, in- 
quired of the sea, of the mountains, and of the val- 
leys; but they knew nothing of him (Sifre, Deut. 
305) Really, Moses did not die through the angel 
of death, but through God's kiss (*bi-neshikah "); 
i.e., God drew his soul out of his body (B. B. 17a; 
compare ABRAHAM IN APOCRYPHAL AND RABBIN- 
ICAL LITERATURE, and parallel references in Bóklen, 
Le.p.11) Legend seizes upon the story of Moses’ 
struggle with the angel of death, and expands it at 
length (Tan., ed. Stettin, pp. 624 et seg.; Deut. R. 
ix., Xi; Grünhut, Lc. v. 109b, 169a). As Benaiah 
bound Ashmedai (Jew. Encyc. ii. 218a). so Moses 
binds the angel of death that he may bless Israel 
(Pesik. 199, where *lifne moto" [Deut. xxxiii. 1] 
isexplained as meaning * before the angel of death"). 
Solomon once noticed that the angel of death was 
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grieved. When questioned as to the cause of his 
sorrow he answered: “I am requested to take your 
two beautiful scribes.” Solomon at once charged 
the demons to convey his scribes to Luz, where the 
angel of death could not enter. When they were 
near the city, however, they both died. The angel 
laughed on the next day, whereupon Solomon asked 
the cause of his mirth. “Because,” answered the 
angel, “thou didst send the youths thither, whence 
I was ordered to fetch them” (Suk. 58a). In the 
next world God will let the angel of death fight 
against Pharaoh, Sisera, and Sennacherib (Yalk., 
Isa. 428). 

The teaching of God shields one from the power 
of the angel of death. The children of Israel have 
accepted the Torah only in order that the angel 
may have no power over them (‘Ab. Zarah 5a), 
Since death results only from sin, it can not, of 
course, come to those who live in accordance with 
the Torah. Although the sentence of mortality 
once pronounced could never be recalled (‘Ab. Zarah 
da), yet the angel of death may not visit teachers 
of the Law; he is rather their friend (75. 35b), and 
even imparts learning to them (Ber. 51a). 

Talmud teachers of the fourth century associate 
quite familiarly with him. When heappeared to one 

on the street, the teacher reproached 


Scholars him with rushing upon him as upon 
and the a beast; whereupon the angel called 

Angel upon him at his house. To another he 
of Death. granted a respite of thirty days, that 


he might put his knowledge in order 
before entering the next world. Toa third he had 
no access, because he could not interrupt the study 
of the Talmud. To a fourth he showed a rod of 
fire, whereby he is recognized as the angel of death 
(M. K. 28a). He often entered the house of Bibi 
and conversed with him (Hag. 4b). Often he re- 
sorts to strategy in order to interrupt and seize his 
victim (B. M. 86a; Mak. 10a). 

The death of Joshua ben Levi in particular is sur- 
rounded with a web of fable. When the time came 
for him to die and the angel of death appeared to 
him, he demanded to be shown his placein paradise. 
When the angel had consented to this, he demanded 
the angel’s knife, that the angel might not frighten 
him by the way. This request also was granted 
him, and Joshua sprang with the knife over the wall 
of paradise; the angel, who is not allowed to enter 
paradise, catching hold of the end of his garment. 
Joshua swore that he would not come out, and God 
declared that he should not leave paradise unless he 
was absolved from his oath; if not absolved, he was 
toremain. The angel of death then demanded back 
his knife, but Joshua refused. Atthis point a heav- 
enly voice (“bat kol”) rang out: “ Give him back the 
knife, because the children of men have need of it” 
(Ket. 77b; Jellinek, l.c. ii. 48-51; Bacher, le. i. 192 
et seq.). 
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K. L. B. 
In Arabic Literature: The angel of death is 
spoken of in the Koran (suras xxxii, 11, Ixxix. 1), 
and is called by the Mohammedans Azrael—probably 
identical with Sepy, the angel of Gehinnon, ac- 
cording to *'Emek ha-Melek” (“Tikkune Teshu- 
bah"; quoted by Eisenmenger, “ Entdecktes Juden- 
thum,” ii.888). * When Death was created by God, 
he, on account. of his terrible power, had to be putin 
70,000 chains of a thousand years’ journey's length 
each, and behind millions of barriers. When Azracl 
was placed in charge of him and saw him, he called 
the angels to look at him, and when he, at God'scom. 
mand, spread his wings over him and opened all his 
eyes, the angels fainted away and remained uncon- 
scious for a thousand years. Azrael was given all 
the powers of the heavens to enable him to master 
Death.” 

Azrael reaches from one end of the world to the 
other (Jellinek, “ B. H.” v. 49), and has 70,000 feet and 
4,000 wings. His whole body is covered with eyes 
(see ‘Ab. Zarah 20b) and with tongues as numerous 
as the living creatures on earth. When any of these 
latter die, the corresponding eye bulges forth. At 
the end of the world all these eyes excepting eight 
are plucked out by God—those of Israfil (Sarafel), 
Michael, Gabriel, Azrael, and the four “hayyot” of 
the Heavenly Chariot alone remaining. The times 
of the death of persons is made known to the angel 
of death through the roll-book in his possession show- 
ing a white stripe around the name of the person 
doomed. Forty days before death, however, a leaf 
falls from the tree of life, under the throne of God, 
into the lap of Azrael, who is seated in the seventh 
heaven, thus announcing the death (compare Yer. 
Ber. ii. 8, 5c, and the picture of the fig-tree). 

“When people Jament and weep too much over 
the death of a person, the angel of death shall stand 
at the door and say: ‘ What cause have you for such 
violent complaint? Iam only the messenger of God 
and have done His bidding, and if you rebel against 
Him, I shall return often to take one of your house’” 
(compare Midr. Yalk. to Deut. xiv. 1, 9; ‘Er. 19b; 
and Béklen, /.c.). 

" When a righteous person dies, the angel of death 
comes with a host of good angels, carrying sweet 
odors of paradise, and makes the soul leave the body 
like a drop taken out of a bucket of water. When 
& wicked person dies, the angel of death comes in 
the company of demons, who pull the soul out as 
with iron spits" (compare Midr. Teh. to Ps. xi. and 
" Nishmat Hayyim,” ii. 20). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolff, Mohammedanische Eschatologie, 1812. 
K. 


DEATH, VIEWS AND CUSTOMS CON- 
CERNING.— In Biblical and Apocryphal 
Literature: The ancient Hebrews expected to “be 
gathered to [or sleep with] their fathers ” when death 
befell them (Gen. xxv. 8, xlvii. 30), and feared only 
the idea of going down to Sheol mourning (čb. xxx vii. 
35). To sleep and beat rest was the desire of the dis- 
tressed (Job iii. 18-92). To die “in a good old age” 
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was regarded as a blessing (Gen. xv. 15, xxv. 8); to 
becut off from the land of the living in the noontide 
of life was dreaded and looked upon as a misfortune 
(isa, xxxviii. 10), Only occasionally the stings of 
death and the stroke of Sheol became terrors, from 
which the Lord was petitioned to redeem man (Hosea 
xiii. 14; Ps. xvi. 10, xlix. 16 [15], Ixxxvi. 13). No- 
where, however, in the Bible is death regarded as a 
real evil, except from the point of view that man, 
being of divine origin, should have had, like any 
other heavenly being, access to the tree of life and 
have lived forever (Gen. iii. 22). Accordingly, the 
eschatological view found expression in such phrases 
as that "death will be swallowed up forever" and 
“the dead shall rise again” (compare Isa. xxv. 8, 
xxvi. 19). 

Still the popular view in the days of Kohelet (Eccl. 
vil. 1, ix. 4-6) and of Ben Sira (Ecclus. [Sirach] xli. 
1-4) was that there was no other prospect for man 
but that of the dreary life of the shades in Sheol, 
and this made life on earth all the more precious. 
Nor did this view in any way prevent Ben Sira 
from seeing in the yielding of the first woman 
to the tempter the cause of men’s death (tb. xxv. 
24), More pronounced on the latter point is the 
Book of Wisdom: “God created man to be im- 
mortal; . . . nevertheless through envy of the devil 
came death into the world” (Wisdom ii. 23, 24). 
“For God made not death; through righteousness 
immortality is obtained " (b. i. 18, 16; vi. 18; xv. 3). 
This view (expressed also in Ethiopic Enoch, xcviii. 
4 and Slavonic Enoch, xxx. 16-18) was made the 
basic idea of Paul'ssystem of salvation (Rom. v. 12; 
I Cor. xv. 21; Heb. ii. 14), after the apocalyptic lit- 
erature of the Jews had made the problem of sin and 
death the object of most serious reflection, which 
culminated in the hope of the final annihilation of 
death in the world to come (IV. Esd. iii. 7; vii. 32, 
119; viii. 58). Satan is called in the New Testa- 
ment “a murderer from the beginning” (John viii. 
44) and “the destroyer” (I Cor. x. 10). See DEATH, 
ANGEL OF, IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 

Death is conceived of as a person who has charge 
of the shades in the nether world (Ps. xlix. 15; see 
also DEMONOLOGY). 
xxvi.). 

The following is the description of Death as one of 
God’s messengers: 

“When Abraham had refused to let the archangel Michael 
take his soul, God said to the latter: * Call Me hither Death of 
the shameless countenance and the pitiless look, [this seems to 
allude to the name of Azazel—^wiry—and the deadly look (py 
y^^)] Death shivered and trembled at being called to come be- 
fore the Lord, when God said to him: ‘Come hither, thou bitter 
and fieree name of the world [an allusion to both Azazel and 
Monaan, I Sam. xv. 32], hide thy flerceness, cover thy corrup- 
tion, and cast away thy bitterness from thee, and put on thy 
beauty and all thy glory, and go down to Abraham My friend 
and bring him to Me. Death put on a robe of great brightness 
and made his appearance like the sun, and became fair and 
beautiful above the sons of men, assuming the form of an arch- 
angel, his cheeks flaming with fire, and went to Abraham, a 
sweet odor and a flash of light announcing his coming to the 
patriarch, who took him to be an archangel, the chief captain of 
God, and welcomed him as the bringer of light and a most glori- 
ous helper. But Death rejoined: * Most righteous Abraham, I 
am the bitter drop of Death’ [mnn OD, whence the name bynol: 
and when asked for his errand, he said: ‘For thy holy soul 
ain I come.’ Abraham again refused to give uphissoul. Death 
followed him into his chamber, and when Abraham lay down 
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upon his couch, he sat by his feet and would not depart, not- 
withstanding all the entreaties of the patriarch to let him live. 

"Oninquiry of the patriarch, he told him that only because 
of his great righteousness, his hospitality to men, and his love 
toward God, which became a crown of glory upon his head, did 
he approach him in such beauty and glory: to sinners he came 
in flerceness, corruption, and bitterness. “Show me these,’ 
asked Abraham; but Death replied, ‘Thou canst not stand 
these looks.’ Thereto Abraham answered: * By means of the 
name of the living God—w7527 Sw—I shall be able to look.’ 
So Death put off his sunlike glory and put on his tyrant-like 
robe and made his appearance flercer than all wild beasts, and 
filthier than all filth, and he showed Abraham seven flery ser- 
pents’ heads and fourteen faces: (1) of flaming fire, (2) of dark- 
ness, (3) of a viper, (4) of a precipice, (5) of a fierce asp, (6) of 
a terrible lion, (7) of a cerastes, (8) of a basilisk, (9) of a flery 
simitar, (10) of terrible lightning and thunder, (11) of a stormy 
sea, (12) of a rushing river, (13) of a three-headed serpent, and 
(14) of a cup filled with poison; and then he showed him every 
mortal disease emanating from the odor of Death. Seven thou- 
sand man- and maid-servants of Abraham died from the effect 
of this odor and sight, so that Abraham implored Death to hide 
his flerceness and to put on his former garb of beauty. Death 
complied with his request, and joined Abraham in a prayer to 
God to restore to life those who had died so suddenly by his 
flereeness ; and the prayer was granted. 

" Abraham, however, would not consent to surrender his 
soul until Death had explained to him the different forms and 
faces he had shown him in all their flerceness ; whereupon 
Death replied that the seven heads of serpents indicated the 
seven ages during which he is to destroy all men, rich and poor, 
and to bring them to the bottom of Hades. Because people die 
by fire, by falling from precipices, by the sword, by rushing 
rivers, on the raging sea, and in storms of lightning, by wild 
beasts or cups of poison, he assumed all those aspects. Finally, 
he spoke of the seventy-two kinds of death [see ABRAHAM, TES- 
TAMENT OF, and footnote, Jew. ENCYC. i. 95b] and of the death 
of the righteous. Then Death took the right hand of Abraham, 
and his soul clung to him.” 


Death appears here as the personification of psy- 
chical evil, with many traits borrowed from Ahri- 
man in the Avesta (see PARSISM), but not of moral 
evil (see Test. Abraham, A, xvi.-xx.; “Texts and 
Studies,” ii. 2, Cambridge, 1892; “Anti-Nicene 
Fathers,” Eng. transl, pp. 188 et seg., New York, 
1897; see also DUMAH). 

E. C. K. 
In Rabbinical Literature: There are dif- 
ferent views among Jews concerning the cause 
of death. Some assign it to Adam's first sin in 
partaking of the forbidden fruit (Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu R. v.) This view is somewhat modified by 
the Rabbis, who regard death as the fruit of personal 
sin; maintaining that, like Adam, each person dies 
on account of his own sin (Shab. 55a, b), as * there is 
not a righteous man upon earth that doeth good and 
sinneth not" (Eccl. vii. 920). Still, the Rabbis speak 
of anumber of *saintly men who died 
without sin and only in consequence 
of the poison of the serpent ” (wy vaya 
wn»; eg., Benjamin; Amram; Jesse, 
the father of David; and Chileab, David's son (Shab. 
55b; B. B. 17a; compare Derek Erez Zuta, where 
thirteen persons are named). Another view is that 
death was ordained at creation, and that Adam by 
his sin merely hastened death (Ex. R. ii.; Tan. 
[Yelamdenu], Wayesheb, ed. Vienna, 44b). Accord- 
ing to others, Adam was destined to live forever 
and not to taste death, but, owing to the fact that 
men like Hiram of Tyreand Nebuchadnezzar wanted 
to be worshiped as gods, God decreed death for man 
(Ex. R. ix.) Theopinion is also expressed that God 
would have annihilated the power of the angel of 
death over Israel after its acceptance of the Law, 
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but for the fact that the divine decree could not be 
reversed (Ab. Zarah da). From the point of view 
that sin precedes and causes death in each person, 
the Talmud designates special reasons for the death 
of innocent children (Shab. 32b). 


There are 908. (mNyin, Ps. Ixviii. 21) distinct 


deaths. The hardest is by asthma; 
Modes and the easiest is called npw/5 nmn 
of Death. (“death by the kiss”), which is "like 


drawing a hair out of milk”: that is 
the interpretation of ** *5 by (“by the mouth of the 
Lord,” Deut, xxxiv. 5, Hebr.) Six persons are 
known to have died in that way; namely, the three 
patriarchs, and Moses, Aaron, and Miriam (D. B. 
ITa). 

Death coming after five days’ illness is considered 
ordinary; after four days, a reprimand of Heaven; 
after three days, a severe rebuke; after two days, a 
hastened death; after one day, a sudden one, or, 
according to some, an apoplectic one (M. K. 28a). 
To die before reaching the age of fifty is AID (“to 
be cut off,” Lev. xviii. 29). Sixty years is a ripe 
age; seventy is old age; and eighty, advanced age 
(M. K. 28a). 

Many allegorieal tales are related in rabbinical lit- 
erature about. the communication of the dead with 
theliving. A pious man, being rebuked by his wife 
for givingaway a dinar (denarius) to a beggarin time 

of famine, went to sleep in the ceme- 

Com- tery. It was New-Year's eve, and he 
munication overheard the spirits of two women 
with gossiping. Onc of them proposed to fly 
the Living. and listen behind the curtain in the 
judgment chamber to the promulga- 

tion of the future visitations in the world. The other 
spirit excused herself, saying, “I can not accompany 
thee because I am buried in reed matting; go thy- 
self, and come back and tell me what thou hearest.” 
Presently her companion returned and reported: “I 
heard that the hail will kill whatever is planted in 
the first rainy season.” The pious man planted in 
the second season. The following year he again 
went to sleep in the cemetery on New- Year’s eve, and 
overheard a similar conversation, gaining the infor- 
mation that whatever was planted in the second sea- 
son would be consumed by blight. The pious man 
planted during the first season. His wife was curi- 
ous to know how he managed to evade the calami- 
tous visitations, and he, being pressed, related his 
story. A few days later the woman had a quarrel 
with the mother of the second spirit, and abused her 
for having given her daughter an indecent burial. 
The third year the pious husband again sought to 
obtain information regarding future crops; the sec- 
ond spirit said, * Hush, companion! our former con- 
versation was overheard by mortal men” (Ber. 18a). 

R. Ze'ira left his money with the mistress of a 
boarding-house. Returning, he found that she had 
died. He repaired to the cemetery and inquired of 
her: * Whereis my money?” Said she: “Go, take it 
from the socket under the door-pivot. At the same 
time tell my mother to send me my comb and the 
eye-dye flask by a certain woman who will arrive 
here to-morrow ” (ib. 18b). 

A similar story is told of Samuel, who was absent 
when his father Abba died, and wished to find out 
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where he treasured the money entrusted to him by 
orphans. Samuelwenttothe cemetery andinquired 
after “Abba,” but was told, “There are many ‘Ab- 
bas’ here.” Said he, “I want Abba, the son of Ab- 
ba." “There are many by this name.” “But I 
want Abba b. Abba, the father of Samuel [Samuel 
being more famous than his father]; where is he? " 
He was informed that his father was studying at tlic 
high yeshibah in heaven. On reaching it Sumucl 
observed Levi standing outside, as a punishment for 
not attending R. Aphes' yeshibah below. Mean- 
while Abba appeared. Samuel saw him crying and 
laughing, and asked him: * Why cryest thou?” “ Be- 
cause thou wilt soon join us." “Why laughest 
thou?” “Because thou art very much respected 
here." “Jf so," said Samuel, “let Levi enter!” 
And Levi was allowed to enter. Then the father 
informed Samuel where to find the money (2d.). 

The dead are supposed to take an active interest in 

worldly affairs. The assertion of Kohe- 

Continued let that “The dead know not any- 
Conscious- thing" (Eccl. ix, 5) is interpreted, 
ness of “The wicked who are considered dead 
the Dead. while yet alive.” R. Isaac said, “The 
sting of a worm tothe dead is like the 
pricking of a pin in the flesh of the living” (Shab. 
18b). The dead are very sensitive. One must not tell 
tales around the death-bed of a scholar (Ber. 19a). 
Inasmuch, however, as the dead are exempt from 
performing the precepts, they feel slighted if such 
performance should take place in their presence by 
the living, as it would be like “mocking the poor” 
(Prov. xvii. 5). R. Hiyya, on his way to the cemce- 
tery with R. Jonathan, noticed the zizit of the lat- 
ter's garment untied, and admonished him to pick 
them up, else the dead would remark, *'To-morrow 
they will join us, and now they scoff us" (Ber. 18a; 
compare Yer. Ber. 4c, d; Eccl. R. ix. 5; sce Dacher, 
* Ag. ''an." ii. 526). From this it is inferred that 
where the custom prevails to wrap the dead with a 
tallit over the shroud, the fringe must be removed 
or made unfit for purposes of prayer (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 351). Also, in burying a 
scholar it is customary to deposit in his coffin a 
scroll that is unfit for reading (i0. 851; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Sefer Torah, x. 36). 

The Zohar obviously disapproves this practise of 
making use of the cemetery as a genizah for de- 
fective scrolls, and tells the following story of R. 
Hezekiah and R. Jose, who were passing the ruins of 
Aleppoin Syria, the latter carrying along a fragment 
of a scroll. While resting they heard a rumbling 
noise arising from a grave, and a cry: ^ Wo, wo, the 
world must bein trouble, for the Torah has appeared 
here. Or perhaps they come again to laugh at us 
and disgrace us?” The rabbis were frightened and 
asked, “Whoartthou?” “Iamadead man. Once 
upon a time, when the world was in trouble, R. 
Hiyya came here with a scroll to pray. Iand my 
comrades went out to meet him, and introduced 
him to the patriarchs in paradise; but on examina- 
tion the scroll was found to be defective, having a 
superfluous letter ‘waw?’ in the word np?» [Lev. 
xi 3], and because we admitted him we were ex- 
pelled from the high yeshibah” (Zohar, ed. Cracow, 
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The practise of praying for the intercession of the 
dead is of early origin. Caleb on reaching Hebron 
visited the cave of Machpelah, and 
prayed to the patriarch to be saved 
from cooperating in the conspiracy of 
the scouts sent by Moses to make a 
report of the conditions existing in 
the Holy Land (Sotah 84b). The Talmud mentions 
the custom of visiting the cemetery to request the 
dead to pray for the living (Ta‘an. 16a; compare 
ib. 283b). 

The noise of the soul's departure from the body 
reverberates through the world from one end to the 

other, and yet the sound is unheard 
The Soul of (Yoma 20b). Prior to the soul’s exit 
the Dying. it sees the Shekinah (Pirke R. El. 

xxxiv.) The soul after death is in 
the same condition as it is in life when one dreams 
(¢b.). Until the body is entirely consumed the soul 
hovers over the grave (Shab. 152b). 

R. Judah ha-Nasi in his last will commanded his 
sons that on every Sabbath eve after his demise they 
should continue to light the candles, set the table, 
and prepare the couch in their customary places, as 
on every Sabbath eve he would visit his home. 
Once a neighbor knocked at the door for entrance, 
and Rabbi's servant answered: “Hush! Rabbi is at 
home.” After this, Rabbi ceased his visits, so as not 
to reflect on the righteous men who died before him 
(Iet. 103a). Samuel said; “If one wants to have a 
taste of death, let him sleep with hisshoes on " (Yoma 
780). “And God saw everything he had made, and 
behold, it was very good” (Gen. i. 81). “This in- 
cludes death," wrote R. Meir on the margin of his 
Bible, playing on the similarity of TWD and nw 
(Gen. R. ix.). “The day of death [is better] than 
the day of one's birth " (Eccl. vii. 1) is explained in 
Eccl. R. «d loc. and Ex. R. xlviii. to mean that 
* death tells of the meritorious life of the departed : 
it is like the vessel entering port laden with goods." 
The great ones of cach generation must die to make 
room for the greatness of successors; “ the righteous 
themselves ask for death as a favor? (Midr. Teh. to 
Ps. cxvi. 15). The Zohar calls death a festal day 
(qom Nov; Zohar, Shemini, in referring to the 
death of Nadab and Abihu; compare also Heilprin, 
"'Er Ke ha-Kinnuyim," fol. 20c.) The day when 
Adam died was made a holiday (Tanna debe Eliyahu 
R. xvi.). 

The windows of the death-chamber should be 
opened to allow the spirits to enter and to depart 
(DD 3929Y), s». JAD "nae vi.; see BIRDS A8 SOULS), 

The angei of death issupposed to wipe his bloody 
knife in water near the dead; hence all water of 
the adjacent houses must be emptied on the ground 

(Yoreh De‘ah, 339). As the *shedim " 


Prayers to 
and of 
the Dead. 


Super- are supposed to follow the dead or to 
stitions. hover around the graves, those who 


follow a funeral cortége must wash 
their hands on their return, before entering a house 
(iù. 376, 4); but should not dip them in the river. 
A special lavatory for this purpose is usually pro- 
vided at the cemetery. On returning from the fu- 
neral one should sit down and rest on the way 
several times, so as to drive away the spirits that 
follow him (Tur Yoreh De'ah, $75). The board 
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upon which the dead is cleansed must not be turned 
over. One should not visit the same grave twice 
during one day (Will of R. Judah the Pious); nor 
sleep in the cemetery (Nid. 17a); nor look closely on 
the face of a dead person; nor kiss the dead, not 
even when a near relative (“Sefer Hasidim,” 8 236), 
A common superstition is current that if the 
shadow of one's head is invisible against the wall in 
a house where a light is burning on 


Omens  HosuaA'NA hanBBAmn eve, it is a sign 
of Death. that the person is destined to die with- 


in the year; if visible, he will live (see 
Nahmani, commentary on Num. xiv. 9). R. Ammi 
says: “If one wishes to know whether he will live 
during the following year, let him during the ten 
Penitential Days burn a candle in his house where 
no wind can blow it out. If it does not become ex- 
tinguished he will live; otherwise, not” (Hor. 12a). 
To discover whether the husband or the wife will 
die first, caleulate the numerical value of the letters 
in the names of both. If the amount is even, the 
man will die first; if odd, the woman (Tyro onda), 
letter Mem, § 6). 

Superstitions concerning death in connection with 
dreams are numerous. One of them, the vision of a 
scroll in the Ark, foretells death, as the death of 
Aaron follows the description of the tablets placed 
in the Ark (“Sefer Hasidim,” § 533). See Dreams. 

A dying child may be released from death's 
grasp if nominally sold by the parents to a friend 
for a shekel (“Sefer Hasidim,” § 245). A change 
of name may save from death (R. H. 16b) Re- 
moval of a feather pillow from beneath the head 
of a dying person helps the soul to depart more 
easily. But some rabbis objected to this treatment, 
on the ground that it disturbs the sinking person and 
hastens his death (3/133 to Tur Yoreh De‘ah, 339; 
“Sefer Hasidim,” § 245-246). The iron keys of the 
synagogue, if placed under the pillow, have the same 
effect (25.). In accordance with Prov. x. 18: “He 
that uttereth slander [139 = “evil news ”] is a fool.” 
Announcement of death should be made indirectly 
(Pes. 3b); it was for this reason that the shofar was 
blown in Talmudical times when death occurred in 
a town (M. K. 27b). The beadle who summons the 
congregation to early morning prayer by three 
knocks at their doors or windows, announces à 
death in the town by reducing the number of 
knocks to two. It is a good omen to die with a 
smile on the face, or to die on one’s birthday. Rain 
on the day of a funeral is a sign of compassion and 
forgiveness toward the dead (Tur Yoreh De'ah, 
858). 

It is customary to bend the thumb of the corpse 
so that the whole hand resembles the word * Shaddai " 
(Almighty), and to bind it in this position with the 
zizit. A shard is placed on the eyes, a little stick in 
the hands, a piece of metal on the body, a little 
bag with earth from the Holy Land under the head. 
and a three-toothed wooden fork in the hands, to 
enable the dead to excavate a subterranean way to 
the Holy Land on the day of resurrection, when all 
the Jewish dead will arise in Palestine. A towel is 
hung up and a glass of water placed beside it, so that 
the soul might bathe when it returns to the body. 

K. J. D. E. 
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DEATH (Statistics). See MORTALITY. 
DEBARIM. See DEUTERONOMY. | 


DEBARIM RABBAH: A Midrash or homiletic 
commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy. Unlike 
Bereshit Rabbah, the Midrash to Deuteronomy 
which has been included in the collection of the 
Rabbot in the ordinary editions does not contain 
running commentaries on the text of the Bible, 
but twenty-five complete, independent homilies, to- 
vether with two fragmentary ones, on as many sec- 
tions of Deuteronomy, which for the larger part are 
recognized as * sedarim," the Sabbatical lessons for 
public worship according to the Palestinian three- 
year cycle. The index to the rabbinical Bible 
(Venice, 1525) gives twenty-seven sedarim in Deu- 
teronomy ; on nineteen of these there are homilies in 
the present Midrash, as well asa fragment, which, 
according to the editions, belongs to another seder 
(Deut, xxix. 9). It may be due to differences of 
time and place in the division of the cycle of seda- 
rim that in the Debarim Rabbah there are no homi- 
lies on seven or eight of the sedarim mentioned in 
that index—namely, Deut. xi. 10, xiv. 1, xv. 7, xxiii. 
10, xxiii. 22, xxiv. 19, xxvi. 1, and occasionally and 
conditionally xxix. 9—and that, besides a homily 
on & section mentioned in other sources as a seder 
(Deut. iv. 25), there are five additional homilies on 
the sections Deut. i. 10, iv. 7, xi. 26, xxiv. 9, and 
xxix. 1, which were not otherwise known as se- 
darim. In someof these homilies, moreover, the ha- 
lakic exordiums (see below) close with the words p3» 
os Tay2 uxmpe nop, which clearly show that the 
Scriptural sections on which the homilies were pro- 
nounced were used for public lessons. The editor of 
this Midrash, however, has probably included only 

the homilies on the Sabbatical lessons 
Sections of of the cycle of sedarim; for Debarim 
the Rabbah contains no homilies on the 

Midrash. lessons ofthe Pesrgra cycle belonging 

to Deuteronomy, Deut. xiv. 22 and 
xxv. 17 (Deut. xxxiii. 1 is a seder as well as a Pe- 
sikta section). 

The economy of this Midrash containing sedarim 
homilies on Deuteronomy, as well as the character 
of the individual homilies, could easily have been 
misconstrued and forgotten after the division of 
the Torah into pericopes according to the one-year 
cycle had come into general use. In present edi- 
tions Debarim Rabbah is divided only according 
to these latter pericopes; it was not noticed that the 
homilies on NN 1 “3 and NIN ^5 did not correspond 
with the beginnings of the pericopes Deut. xxi. 10 
and xxvi. 1. The sidrot Nizzabim and Wayelek 
formed one pericope in the oldest Midrash editions 
(Constantinople, 1512, and Venice, 1545); hence in 
these editions Debarim Rabbah contains only ten sec- 
tions, corresponding with the pericopes. The fur- 
ther designation of these sections as “ parashiy yot " 
and their enumeration from 1 to 11, dividing Nizza- 
bim and Wayelek, are addenda of the later editions. 

According to its original composition, this Mid- 
rash includes the following homilies (the passages 
marked with an asterisk are sedarim): 


(1) Parashah i. Nos. 1-9 (according to the Wilna ed.), on 
* Deut. i. 1; (2) ib. Nos. 10-14, on Deut i. 10; (3) ib. Nos. 15-20, 
ou * Deut. ii. 2; (4) ib. Nos. 21-25, on * Deut. ii. 31; (3) par. ii. 
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Nos. 1-9, on * Deut. iii. 23; (6) ib. Nos. 10-17, on Deut. iv. 7; 
(7) ib. Nos. 18-24, on * Deut. iv. 25; (8) ib. Nos. 25-30, on * Deut. 
iv. 41; (9) ib. Nos. 31-37, on * Deut. vi. 4; (10) par. iii. Nos. 
1-7, on * Deut. vii. 12; (11) ib. Nos. 8-11, on * Deut. ix. 1; (12) 
ib. Nos. 12-17, on * Deut. x. 1; (13) par. iv. Nos. 1-5, on Deut. 
xi. 26; (14) ib. Nos. 6-11, on *Deut. xii. 20; 
Analysis of (15) par.v. Nos. 1-7, on * Deut. xvi. 18; (16) ib. 
Contents. Nos. 8-11, on * Deut. xvii. 14; (17) ib. Nos. 12- 
15, on * Deut. xx. 10; (18) par. vi. Nos. 1-7, on 
* Deut. xxii. 6; (19) ib. Nos. 8-14, on Deut. xxiv. 9; (20) par. 
vii. Nos. 1-7, on * Deut. xxviii. 1; (21) ib. Nos. 8-12, on Deut. 
xxix. 1; (par. viii. No. 1, merely a halakie exordium, doubtful 
if belonging to * Deut. xxix. 9); (22) par. viii. Nos. 2-7, on * Deut. 
Xxx. 11; (23) par. ix. Nos. 1-9, on *Deut. xxxi. 14; (24) par. x. 
Nos. 1-4, on * Deut. xxxii. 1; (25) par. xi. Nos. 1-5, and probably 
7-8, on Deut. xxxiii. 1 (ib. No. 6 is an interpolated second ha- 
lakie exordium; No. 8 probably closes the homily and the Mid- 
rash, the remaining pieces being additions borrowed from the 
“ Midrash on the death of Moses ?"). 

These homilies, which ina new edition of the Mid- 
rash should be marked as its proper components, 
evince a great regularity of workmanship in their 
composition and execution. Each homily begins 
with a halakic exordium, has one or more proems, 
followed by the commentary—in which, however, 
only the first verse, or a few verses from the begin- 
ning of the section read, are treated—and ends with 
an easily recognizable peroration containing a prom- 
ise of the Messianic future or some other consolatory 
thought, all concluding with a verse of the Bible. 
The comments referring only to the first verses of 
the lesson characterize Debarim Rabbah as a Mid- 
rash of homilies in which even the proems are rather 
independent homilies than iutroductions to the com- 
ment on the Scriptural section; and the exordiums 
show, further, that Debarim Rabbah is very similar 
to the Tanhuma Midrashim. In the halakic exor- 
dium (an essential of the haggadic discourse which 
is found neither in Pesikta and Wayikra Rabbah 
nor in Bereshit Rabbah) an apparently irrelevant 
legal question is put, and answered with a passage 
from the Mishnah (about twenty times) or Tosefta, 
etc. Such answers are generally introduced in De- 
barim Rabbah by the formula 0°95 38 33; though 
the formula usual in Tanhuma, 12°79 WY 13. oc- 
curs twice (in parashah i. Nos. 10 and 15). Then 
follow other halakic explanations (compare para- 
shah v. No. 8; par. vii. Nos. 1 and 8; par. ix. No. 
1; par. xi. No. 1) and haggadic interpretations, the 
last of which are deduced from the Scriptural sec- 

` tion of the Sabbath lesson. Thus, a connection be- 
tween the halakic question and the text or the first 
verse of the lesson is found, and the speaker can 
proceed to the further discussion of the homily, the 
exordiums closing generally with the formula $35 
niya up noo, followed by the first words of the 
Scriptural section. The formula occurs 18 times as 
cited; twice as myI Dnw jm; once as Jaw pn 
3133; twice as WNW pm; it is lacking altogether 
in only a few of the homilies. 

The stylistic manner of opening the discourse with 
a halakic question is so closely connected with the 

original Midrash Tanhuma, however, 

Re- that in consequence of the introduc- 
semblance tory formula yn vnb» (“May our 
of Ye- teacher instruct us?”), with which 
lamdenu. the exordiums and hence the homilies 
began, the name “ Yelamdenu? was 

given to this Midrash. Even in early times some 
scholars concluded from the halakic exordiums in De- 


Debarim 
Deborah 


barim Rabbah that this Midrash was derived in large 
part from the Yelamdenu; as did ABRAHAM BEN 
SoLomon AKRA in his “Kelale Midrash Rabbah,” 
Venice, 1601. 

It is curious that while in Debarim Rabbah every 
homily has a halakie exordium, in the extant 
Tanhuma Midrashim the part on Deuteronomy is 
without any (the Tanhuma edited by Buber lacks 
the exordiums to Exodusalso). lt would be errone- 
ous to conclude from this, however, that the present 
Debarim Rabbah must be identified with Tanhuma, 
and Tanhuma to Deuteronomy with Debarim Rab- 
bah, or that Debarim Rabbah as wellas the Tanhuma 
Mirdash in the editions to Deuteronomy, and several 
other Midrashim to Deuteronomy of which frag- 
ments have been published in modern times, or from 
which quotations are found in old authors, have all 
borrowed from the original Yelamdenu. If the des- 


ignation “Tanhuma homilies” be given to the homi- ` 


lies described above, consisting of halakic introduc- 
tions, proems, comments on various verses, etc., 
modeled on the form of the Yelamdenu Tanhuma, 
and if the latter was also the model forthe haggadic 
discourses in the centuries immediately 
following Tanhuma, it may be said 
that Debarim Rabbah contains these 
homilies in a much more primitive 
form and also in a more complete col- 
lection than the Midrash Tanhuma to 
Deuteronomy in Buber's and the earlier editions; 
for these editions (as Theodor has shown in his * Die 
Midraschim zum Pentateuch,” in “ Monatsschrift,” 
1886, pp. 559 e£ seg.) are extant in a very defective 
form, treat much fewer sedarim than Debarim Rab- 
bah, and, are with few exceptions, only shorter or 


longer fragments of sedarim homilies. 
In view of the form of the homilies and the com- 


position of the whole work, which lend to Debarim 
Rabbah the appearance of a Tanhuma Midrash, itis 
not strange that passages from this Midrash are 
quoted, in some citations of earlier authors (in the 
thirteenth century and later) as belonging to Tan- 
huma. Textually, Debarim Rabbah has little in 
common with the Tanhuma Midrashim on Deuter- 
onomy, either in the editions or in the extracts from 
Tanhuma in Yalkut or from Yelamdenu in Yalkut 
and ‘Aruk. Some halakie questions found also in 
Tanhumain homilies on Genesis, Exodus, and Levit- 
icus are quite differently applied and developed in 
the exordiums of Debarim Rabbah. This Midrash, 
in its use of the old sources, such as Yerushalmi, 
Bereshit Rabbah, and Wayikra Rabbah, often shows 
a freer treatment, and endeavors to translate Ara- 
maic passages into Hebrew and to modernize them. 
As regards the time of writing or editing the De- 
barim Rabbah, “the epoch of the year 900” comes, 
according to Zunz, “perhaps” nearest the mark. 
The Midrash was not known cither to 


Debarim 
Rabbah 
Older than 
Tanhuma. 


Probable R. Nathan, the author of the ‘Aruk, 
Date. or to Rashi (the passage in a citation 


quoted by the latter is not found in 
Debarim Rabbah). A large number of extracts are 
found in Yalkut, generally with the designation of 
the Midrash pan man nby, asit is commonly cited 
by the older authors. The same name is given to 
the Midrash on Deuteronomy in Cod. Munich, No. 
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229; this contains for the first pericope, D325, four 
entirely different homilies which have but a few 
points of similarity with those in present editions, but 
which are likewise composed according to the Tan- 

huma form, and are on the same Scrip. 


The tural sections as the homilies in De- 
Munich barim Rabbah; namely, on Deut. i. 1, 
Codex. i. 10, ii. 2, ii. 31. The second and third 


pericopes have also halakic exordiums 
closing with the words, . . . PIV AP pw AND psp, 
in which, however, the question is put without any 
formula. The Munich manuscript agrees with De- 
barim Rabbah in the pericopes 3py to D'2N3, but has 
additions to the latter; the remaining pericopes are 
lacking, Another manuscript Midrash, in the pos- 
session of A. Epstein, Vienna, contains not only the 
same homilies as Cod. Munich for the pericope O° 34, 
but for the pericope JJNNN) has similar homilies, that 
are entirely different from Debarim Rabbah and are 
on thesedarim Deut, iii. 23 (not iv. 7), iv. 25, iv. 41, 
vi. 4; all these four homilies have halakic exordiums. 
The manuscript also has a different exordium for the 
beginning 3py. From this point to the pericope 
Nan ^3, it agrees with the editions (the exordiums, 
however, are preceded only by the word 32355, with- 
out ONUS ON); in pericope D353) and its addi- 
tions it agrees with the Cod. Munich. For Jo" (also 
on Deut. xxxi. 14) it has a different text; and in the 
last two pericopes. ITNT and n2933n NNN, it agrees 
with the Midrash Tanhuma in present editions. It 
may be assumed with certainty that the first one 
or two pericopes of this manuscript—in which 
several passages can be pointed out that R. Dahya 
(end of the thirteenth century) quotes from the 
Midrash Rabbah or from i33 aan now— belong 


to a Midrash that originally included the whole 
of Deuteronomy. What rcmaincd of that Midrash 


was combined in those codices with pericopes from 
Debarim Rabbah and Midrash Tanhuma. Among 
the numerous Midrashim to Deuteronomy there are 
known to be a number of fragments of a Debarim 
Zuta, the preservation of which is due to the author 
of Yalkut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: See Bibliography to BERESHIT RABBAH ; On 


Debarim Rabbah especially, compare Zunz, G. V. pp. 251- 
253; Weiss, Dor, iii. 268, iv. 210 et seq.; Buber, Einleitung zum 
Tan. pp. 20b et seq., 40a, and ounps, Vienna, 1885; ‘Theodor, in 
Monatsschrift. 1886, p. 559: 1887, pp. 35, 321 et seq.; Epstein, 
Beiträge zur Jüdische Alterthumskunde, pp. 57, 6 et seq.; 
idem, in Bet Talmud, year V.; Winter and Wünsche, Die 
Jüdische Litteratur, i. Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, iii. 504 et 
seq.; Maybaum, Die Aeltesten Phasen in der Entwickelung 
der Jüd. Predigt, pp. 2, 42 et sen., Berlin, 1901. 
ds de 
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DEBASH, ISAIAH BEN SAMUEL: Proven- 
cal poet of the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Renan supposes that the surname * Debash ” 
(honey) is the Hebrew translation of the Provencal 
name “Miles,” a surname frequently borne by the 
Jewsof Provence. Debash is known by two poems 
addressed to the poet Gorni in defense of Shiloni, 
also a poet, who had been criticized by Gorni. ‘These 
two poems are still extant in manuscript (Munich 
MS. No. 128). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatsschrift, 1882, pp. 517, 519; Renan-Neu- 
bauer, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 124; Gross, Gallia, J'uda- 


icad, p. 148. 
G. I. Br. 
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DEBE RABBI ISHMAEL. Sec ISHMAEL 
BEN ELISHA TANNA. 

DEBIR: 1. A king of Eglon referred to in Josh. 
x. Bet seg. The Septuagint reads Aafìiv. Debir was 
one of the five kings who joined Adonizedek, King 
of Jerusalem, against the city of Gibeon. In the bat- 
tle which ensued, according to the Book of Jashar, 
Joshua, who had come to the support of Gibeon, 
caused the sun and ‘the moon to stop in their 
courses while he took revenge on his enemies. 
The outcome was a crushing defeat for Debir and 
the allied kings, who fled, but were caught and ig- 


nominiously put to death. 
J. JR. I. Hv. 


2. City in the south of Judah. According to 
Josh. xv. 15 and Judges i. 12, it was originally called 
* Kirjath-sepher" (5D mnp); according to Josh. 
xv. 49, ^ Kirjath-sannah" (mD np) In Josh. x. 
39, xi. 21, xii. 18, it is said to have been conquered 
by Joshua, while in 25. xv. 15 et seq. ; Judges i. 12 
et seq., Othniel is named as its captor. It was the 
seat of a tribal chief, and therefore a place of some 
importance. It is mentioned among the Levitical 
cities in Josh, xxi. 15. Its situation is not certainly 
known, Probably it is identical with Al-Dahariyyah, 
a large village on the top of a hill southwest of 
Hebron. Some consider the “ Debir” mentioned in 
Josh. xv. 7 to be another place; but no city of this 
name is elsewhere mentioned as being in the vicinity 
indicated in the passage, and the text seems to be 
corrupt. 

E. G. II. F. Bv. 

DEBIR, THE. Sec Hory or Horixs. 


DEBORAH: 1. Rebekah's nurse, who accom- 


panied Jacob, and died on the road to Beth-el. She 
was buried under a terebinth “oak” in A.V. and 
KR.V.), on this account named ^" Allon-bakut" (tere- 


binth of weeping; Gen.xxxv. 8). This tree appears 
later on in Jewish history in connection with an- 
other Deborah. In Judges iv. 5 it is called * the 
palm-tree of Deborah,” as though named in honor 
of the prophetess, who sat under it and judged 
Israel; but it is more likely that * Deborah " in this 
connection is a reminiscence of the nurse. 

How Deborah came to be in the camp of Jacob 
is explained by Moses ha-Darshan as follows: * Re- 
bekah had said to Jacob, ‘I shall send thee hence, 
and I shall bring thee back’ (see Gen. xxvii. 45); 
and in fulfilment of the second part of her promise 
she sent Deborah to bring him back." The nurse is 
also mentioned in Gen. xxiv. 59, but her name is not 
given. 

E. G. II. G. B. L. 
2.——Biblical Data: A prophetess who judged 
Israel. The story of Deborah is given in Judges iv. 
and v., and, although these chapters agree in some 
details, the differences between the two are so great 
as to make it necessary to treat them separately. 
Ch. iv. isa prose narrative from which it is learned 
that for twenty years Jabin, King of Canaan— 
whose royal city was Hazor, and whose general, 
Sisera, also had a special city, Harosheth of the Gen- 
tiles—oppressed Israel. During this time, or for a 
part of it, there was a prophetess named Deborah, 


Debarim 
Deborah 


residence was between Ramah and Beth-el in the 
Mount of Ephraim. Stirred by the wretched con- 
dition of Israel she incites a rebellion, and sends for 
Barak, the son of Abinoam, to Kedesh of Naphtali, 
and orders him to muster ten thousand troops of 
Naphtali and Zebulun and concentrate them upon 
Mount Tabor, the mountain at the northern angle of 
the great plain of Esdraelon. At the same time she 
states that she will draw Sisera to the River Kishon. 
Barak declines to go without the prophetess. De- 
borah consents, but declares that the glory of the 
victory will therefore belong to a woman, for a 
woman will capture Sisera. Barak gathers ten 
thousand troops and comes to Mount Tabor. As 
soon as the news of the rebellion reaches Sisera he 
collects nine hundred chariots of iron and a host of 
people. A battle is fought, and Sisera is complete- 
ly defeated. He himself escapes on foot, while his 
army is pursued as far as Harosheth of the Gentiles 
and destroyed, not à man being left. Sisera passes 
the tent of Jacl, who calls him; and he lies down 
to rest. He asks for a drink; she gives him milk; 
and while he is asleep she hammers a tent-pin 
through his temple. When Barak, in hot pursuit, 
passes the tent, she shows him the dead general. 
The narrative closes with the statement that thence- 
forth the power of Jabin waned until he was finally 
destroyed. For Judges v., see DEBORAH, SONG OF, 
E. G. If. G. B. L. 


—— —In Rabbinical Literature: Deborah was one 
of the seven prophetesses God raised in Israel: 
Sarah, Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Abigail, Huldah, 
and Esther (Meg. 14a). The epithet nTa nDnUN 
(“wife of Lapidoth”) is interpreted by the Rabbis 
(L.c.) as referring to the woman who furnished wicks 


forthe *lamps" of thesanctuary. The story is told 
more claborately in Tanna debe Eliyahu R. in.: 


Deborah, being married to an “am ha-arez,” induced 
him to furnish wicks for the Shiloh sanctuary, and 
he made them so big as to turn the lights into bla- 
zing torches (MYDS). His real name was “ Barak,” 
given to him because his face “shone like lightning” 
(p73); he wasalso called “ Michael,” because he was 
modest before God (OS) AN THD); but his name 
* Lapidoth " (furnisher of lights) indicates the merit 
of his wife Deborah, which caused her to become a 
great light in Israel. The fact that she was ap- 
pointed by God to be judge and prophetess while 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, was living, was to evi- 
dence that the spirit of God rests alike upon Jew 
and Gentile, man and woman, bondman and bond- 
woman. The name “Deborah” is made an object- 
lesson: Two women were prophetesses, yet at the 
same time conceited and overbearing; all the more 
ugly were their names: that of the one being " De- 
borah ” (bee), that of the other, * Huldah ” (weasel). 
Of Deborah it is said: *And she sent and called 
Barak? (Judges iv. 6) instead of going to him; 
while Huldah sent a message to King Josiah; “Tell 
the man that sent you to me,” etc. (II Kings xxil. 
15) omitting to address him as king (Meg. 14b; 
compare marginal glosses). 

Deborah's dwelling under the palm-tree (Judges 
iv. 5) is explained in several ways. According to 


wife of Lapidoth; she also acted as judge. Her | one view, she would not, being a woman, teach or 
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judge in privacy, but in the open air, where all could 
assemble; according to another opinion the palm- 
tree symbolized the unity of hearts of all Israel, all 
being turned, like the leaves of the palm, to God 
their Father in heaven (Tanna debe Eliyahu Ix. ; 
compare Yalk. ii. 42). Deborah’s prophecy con- 
sisted in her revealing the fact that God aids Israel 
by means of men who consecrate their lives to the 
worship of God and the study of His Law, praising 
Him in the bet ha-keneset and bet ha-midrash (Tanna 
debe Eliyahu ix. and x., derived from p'au3n^n 
1523 Oya, Judges v. 2, 9; compare Targum toI Macc. 
ii. 42, and * Apost. Const.” Ixiii.). “Barak, because 
he heeded her prophecy, was made participant of 
her song " (Judges v. 1). 
. Deborah'ssong, which is taken by Griitz (^ Gesch." 
1. 115) to be a poem not composed by her—the form 
'nopw (Judges v. 7) being the second person femi- 
nine; z.e. “Until thou didst arise, O Deborah," not 
*T arose” (A. V.)—is referred by the Haggadah to 
such Hasidean heroes as aided the Maccabean war- 
riors in their battle against the Syrians (Tanna debe 
Eliyahu x.; ‘Er, 54b, Targ. to Judges ii. 2-9, 11). 
The words “I arose a mother in Israel" show her con- 
ceit, and her punishment for such pride was that 
she lost her powers of prophecy (Pes. 66b). 

S. S. K. 

DEBORAH, THE SONG OF: Name of the tri- 
umphal ode found in Judges v. 2-31 and ascribed in 
the title (Judges v. 1) to Deborah; it celebrates the 
victory in the plain of Megiddo over Sisera and his 
army. The song belongs to the earlier poetry of the 
Hebrews, but shows such a remarkable power of 
expression and such a spontaneity that it takes a high 
place among the masterpieces of the world's poetic 
literature. The Masoretic text, while exhibiting 
corruptions and obscurities, may be said on the whole 
to be fairly faithful to the original. It has, how- 
ever, been in the way of all attempts to reduce the 
poem to meter and divide it into regular strophes. 
The principal pauses occur after v. 11 and v. 22, 
and the prevailing rhythm has four beats to the line. 

The poem opens, after the summons to praise 
Yawa, in which the kings of the surrounding nations 
are asked to join, with the description of Yirnwirs 
marching forth from Seir (verses 2-5). Then the song 
enlarges on the disorganized state of affairs before the 
war “until thou didst arise, O Deborah” (verse 7) 
(the ending of the verb *ropt», which may be taken 
to be the first person, is rather the archaic form of the 
second person feminine); thisapostrophe to Deborah 
(or declaration by Deborah) is followed by continued 
portrayalof the critical situation in Israel, which was 
completely unmanned because disloyal—though the 
phrase (“they chose new gods,” 
meaning—to the ancestral God. The text of verses 
9-11 shows some misplacements, and verse 9 may be 
a marginal note by some later hand, or a eulogy 
added, of the class so numerously found in the Old 
Testament. Verses 12-22 describe the march into 
battle, the victory, and the flight of the Canaanites; 
verse 12a is the appeal to Deborah to strike up the bat- 
tle-song, followed by that to Barak to open the fight. 
Praise is bestowed on the tribes of Ephraim, Benja- 
min, Machir (Manassch), Zebulun, Issachar (Debo- 
rah’s tribe), and Naphtali (Barak’s tribe), while cen- 


v. 8) is of obscure. 
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sure is dealt out to Reuben (Gilead), Dan, and Asher 
for lack of patriotism. Verses 19-22 detail the 
battle, in which “from heaven fought the stars" 
(Yuww’said), and the rout of the enemy. The third 
division, verses 23-31, narrates the flight and death 
of Sisera (verses 23-27), and graphically describes a 
scene in his palace where his mother and her women 
await his return with anticipations of rich booty 
(verses 28-30). “Meroz”—an unknown place—is 
cursed for its unwillingness to help Yuwu, and by 
contrast Jael is blessed for her bravery (verses 23-97). 
The whole poem concludes (verse 31) with a fervent 
wish that Sisera’s fate befall all of Yuwu’s enemies, 
while His friends shall be invincible. The poem ma y 
have been included in the “book of the wars of 
Yawn” (Num. xxi. 14; see Ber. 58a). Modern critics 
for the most part concede that the song was written 
very near the time at which the battle therein de- 
scribed took place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: August Müller, Königsberger Studien, 1887, 
i. 1 et seq.; Budde, Kurzer Handkommentar (Marti’s), ed. 
Richter, 1897: G. Moore, Internat. Critical Commentary, 
Judges, pp. 135-173, New York, 1901; D. H. Müller, Les 
Actes du Onziéme Congrès Intern. des Orientalistes, 
pp. 261 et seq., Paris, 1898; Eduard König, Die Stilistik, 
Rhetorik und Poetik, 1900, pp. 298-301; NOldeke, Unter- 
suchungen zur Kritik des Pentateuchs, p. 181; Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. des Altertums,i., 8 167: Stade, Geschichte Israels, i. 
49; Wellhausen, Komposition des Hexateuchs, p. 22; Pieper- 
ding, Histoire du Peuple @Israel, p. 85, Paris, 18598; M. 
Vernes, Précis d" Histoire Juive, p. 210 (fanciful and wild) ; 
H. Winckler, Geschichte Isracls, 1895, i. 84; C. Niebuhr, 
Versuch einer Rekonstellation des Deborahliedes, Leipsic, 
1894 (unreasonable and ultracritical); Nowack, Handkom- 
mentar, ed. Richter, 1900, pp. 41 et seq. 

. E. G. H. 


DEBORAH: A Jewish weekly in the German 
language, founded in 1855 by Isaac M. Wise and Max 
Lilienthal in Cincinnati, Ohio, for German immigrants 
who had not mastered English. It was planned as 
à German supplement to the AMERICAN ISRAEL- 
Ire, and with the increase of the English-speaking 
Jewish population it lost ground continually. It was 
kept up until Wise’s death (March 26, 1900), he being 
assisted at various times by 8. H. Sonneschein, Henry 
Zirndorf, and G. Deutsch. The last weekly issue 
appeared April 6, 1900. In Jan., 1901, G. Deutsch, 
assisted by S. H. Sonneschein, resumed the publica- 
tion of * Deborah” as a monthly; but this was dis- 
continued in Dec., 1902. 

G. D. 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR: The law-books 
treat under this head the incidents of payment: the 
kind of money that the creditor must accept; the 
place at which the debtor must pay; the means of 
sending or bringing the money; good and bad ten- 
ders; the creditor's duty to give a receipt; etc. 

The Jewish codes treat some of these questions 
on Talmudic authority. They speak of debtor and 
creditor as “malweh we-loweh” (literally, “lender 
and borrower”), looking upon a liquidated debt, 
even when it arises from the sale of land or goods, 
as a loan. 

The question, What isa good tender—so as to stop 
interest and costs—is of no consequence in Jewish 
law, as the latter awards neither interest nor costs. 
Though debts were not paid with checks or notes 
in Talmudic times, yet cases quite analogous are 


. discussed. 


A debt is payable wherever the creditor demands 
it, even if he meets the debtor in the wilderness 
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(provided the payment leaves to the debtor the 
means for getting home); but should the debtor offer 
to the creditor in the wilderness money which he has 
borrowed in a settled country, the creditor may re- 
fuse to take it (D. K. x. 6, also applicable to liabil- 
ities arising from torts or bailment; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Malweh, xiii. 8; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 

Mishpat, 14, 1). 
The custom arose in the days of the Geonim for 
the creditor, at or after the time of a contract made 
before witnesses, to request the debtor 


Time of to pay only before witnesses; and, 
Payment. according to rules drawn by the Ge- 


onim from Shebu‘ot vi, such a re- 
quest must be complied with. "That is to say, the 
debtor will in such a case be unable to set up pay- 
ment except by the testimony of witnesses (Mai- 
monides, 2b. x v. 1, and see gloss for disputed points). 
So if the creditor stipulates that the witnesses 
iust be scholars or physicians, or that he, the cred- 
itor, shall be trusted without oath against the plea 
of payment, the stipulation was enforced (75. xv. 2, 
3) Similar stipulations may be made by the debtor; 
with what effect see 7. xv. 5; compare generally 
Hoshen Mishpat, 69. 

The debtoris responsible for the sum due till he 
pays it over to the creditor or to his agent. Should 
the creditor say to him, “Throw me my money and 
be quit," and he does so, but the money is lost or 
stolen before it reaches the creditor, he is quit (Git. 
73b; see Maimonides, 20. xv. 1). What is said about 
throwing the money applies, of course, to any mode 
of transmission chosen by the creditor (Hoshen Mish- 
pat. 120, 1, 2). 

In the absence of special terms, a loan or a sale on 
credit (unless there bea local custom to the contrary) 
is presumed to fall due in thirty days (Tosef., B. M. 
x, 1; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 73, 1). Where 
atime of payment has been set, either in an oral 
*loan? or by bond, whether the debtor be dead or 
alive, the creditor may make no demand before the 
day set (see Hoshen Mishpat, 73, 2, 3, 4, for the set- 
tlement of disputes as to the time of maturity). 

At maturity the debtor may wish to pay at once, 
so as no longer to hold the money at his own risk— 
for example, if it be feared that the government 
wil levy an arbitrary tax or change the money 
standard—and the creditoris bound toaccept. If he 

refuses, the debtor may deposit the 
Acceptance. money with the court or with some 

trustworthy party ; but not when the 
debt. is not yet due and some untoward act, as 
above, seemsimminent. If no such risk is apparent, 
however, the creditor must accept; for the setting 
of atime isintended only for the debtor’s benefit. 

After maturity the debtor may wish to pay in 
driblets. Here the better opinion is that the creditor 
mày not refuse such payments. Still, if there isa 
pledge or mortgage for the debt, the debtor can not 
compel the creditor to release part of the property, 
even though it may be easily divisible (Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 74, 4, based on B. M. TTb). 

When the coin in which a contract was made ha 
been demonetized by the government, it must still 
he accepted so long as it remains current in some 
other country to which the creditor has access; if 
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not current in such a country, the debtor must pay 
in the coin current at the time; and such is also the 
rule for the wife's jointure (čb. 74, 7). 

It has been shown under ALIENATION how a de- 
mand is transferred in a “meeting of three." Thus, 
the promise of a third person may be transferred 
in payment of a debt. As Maimonides says, if A 
owes a mina to D, and B says to Ain a meeting of 
three, “Give to C the mina which you owe me," and 
C assumes it, but it turns out that A is insolvent, C 
may back out; for D has misled him. But if C knew 
of A's insolvency, or if A was well off at the time 
and became insolvent afterward, C may not repudiate 
his assumption. Again, suppose A has no demand on 
D, but owes a mina to C, and he refers the latter for 
payment to B, although he refers him thus in a 
“meeting of three,” there is no transfer. B need 
not give the money to C; but if he 
does, he can recover it from A. Also, 
if C says, “I do not wish to collect 
from B,” he may hold A liable, even 
after collecting part of the demand from B (* Yad,” 
Malweh, xvi. 3, 4). The inference from the cases in 
which the old debt is not barred by reason of fraud 
or mistake is that where the debtor in a meeting of 
three furnishes to the creditor a new obligor with a 
full understanding of the facts all round, the oid 
debt is extinguished. 

The formal acquittance by which a bond is canceled 
is known as ^shober" (literally, * breaker”), and is 
in form a *shetar?; that is, attested by two wit- 
nesses. Where the debt is by bond, the bond is de- 
livered upon payment in full. Upon partial pay- 
ment, the creditor may insist on receiving a new 
bond for the remnant,or he may give an acquittance 
for the part paid. For a debt otherwise than by 
bond, the debtor may have his shober, provided he 
pays the scrivener’sfves. But if the creditor claims 
to have lost or mislaid the bond, the debtor is enti- 
tled to a shober at the creditor's cost, and may, 
moreover, compel him to take an oath that the bond 
is not in his possession (Hoshen Mishpat, 54, and 
authorities there quoted). 


Can- 
celation. 


BG. L. N. D. 


DEBTS OF DECEDENTS: Under the old law 
as it is recognized in many passages of the Talmud 
(e.g., Ket. 81b) and implied in the Mishnah (Ket. ix. 
2; B. K. x. 1), the goods and chattels of a decedent, 
or the moneys due to his estate, can not be seized by 
his creditors or by his widow, who is a bond credi- 
tor for her jointure (“ketubah”), though R. Meïr 
distinctly said, and the Mishnah in one place inti- 
mates, that all of a man’s estate is bound by the lat- 
ter instrument. The very name given to lands and 
slaves, “estate which has responsibility " (“ahara- 
yot”), as shown in the article on ALIENATION, indi- 
cates that land was deemed by the old sages the 
primary fund for securing creditors (see also DEED). 
It may hence be inferred that in Palestine, even after 
the destruction of the Temple, and in Babylonia, the 
Jews were, down to the completion of the Talmud, 
in the main land-owning farmers, not landless traders 
or artisans. 

In later times, when the bulk of the Jews had 
become landless, this rule became impracticable, and 
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the Geonim instituted another rule, subjecting the 
goods and demands of decedents, as well as their 
lands, to their debts (see Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 107, 1). Maimonides shows that even with- 
out this new institution the orphan heirs of A, who 
have as such obtained the land of his debtor, must 
give them up to A’s creditors: for the lands would be 
considered as coming to them from their father (Ket. 
92a); and morally orphans were always bound to 
pay their father’s debts to the extent of both lands 
and chattels received (“ Yad,” Mabweh, viii. 9, based 
on Ket. 91b). As to priorities of bond creditors on de- 
scended lands, sce DEED. Regarding personal prop- 


erty, all creditors are on an equality, except in so far, 


as one gains a priority by making the first seizure. 
The codes say little or nothing about the distribution 
of an estate that is not sufficient to satisfy all cred- 
itors. 

Bond creditors take lands sold by the heirs out of 
the hands of the purchasers (unless the heirs will 
pay the debt), in like manner as they prevail against 
purchasers from the debtor himself. 

The manner of appraising the lands of infant heirs, 
and of advertising and selling the same for the pay- 
ment of debts, is described in the article on Ar- 
PRAISEMENT (sce also Hoshen Mishpat, 109). A sort 
of judicial conveyance, known as “adrakta,” is 
drawn up after the selling of the lands, which must 
contain the declaration that the lands sold belong to 
the deceased debtor, naming him (7d.). 

A debt arising by word of mouth, or by written 
contract notsealed (see DEED), can be set up against 
the debtor's heirs in three cases only: (1) if the 
debtor had in his last sickness acknowledged the 
debt; (2)if the debt was not due at the debtor's 
death; (8) if the debtor had been excommunicated 
for failing to satisfy a judgment, and had died 
while under the ban; for in other cases the debt 
might have been paid in the debtor's lifetime with- 
out the knowledge of the heirs. 

And, except in these three cases, even a debt by 
bond can not be enforced against the heirs during 
their infancy (boys under thirteen), though the bond 
contain a clause that the debtor trusts the honesty 
of the creditor; for these heirs, if of full age, might 
find proof to overcome the bond or to show its 
having been paid. Nor can the debt be enforced 
during the infancy of the heirs if the testimony 
of witnesses is needed to bring it within one of 
these three cases; for witnesses can not be adduced 
against an infant. Hence it was usual to make a 
judicial minute of the debtor's death-bed acknowl- 
edgment. So decides Caro (Hoshen Mishpat); but 
Maimonides (Malweh, xii. 1, 2) holds that during 
the infancy of the heirs no proceedings can be 
taken in any cases but the following two: (1) where 
the demand belongs to a Gentile, and bears interest 
which it is for the benefit of the infants to stop; 
(2) the case of a widow's jointure, provided she has 
not married again. In these two cases the court 
should appoint a guardian for the infant heirs, who 
will guard their interests; and if there is no defense, 
the descended estate will be sold, and the debt paid 
off (see also B. B. 5b, 22a, 174a). 

Whether the hcirs be under or over age, the cred- 
itor can not proceed against them without taking the 
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‘oath, unless there be a clause in his bond in whic; 


the debtor declares faithin histruthfulness, Shouló 
the creditor die, and his heirs set up a claim agains: 
that of the debtor, they must take a solemn oath 
framed for the circumstances (see Sheb. 45a), unless 
a clause in the bond avows faith in the creditor and 
in his heirs. Where the creditor does not know of 
assets descended, and calls upon the debtor’s heirs 
for payment, and they, while admitting the debi, 
deny the receipt of assets, they may clear them- 
selves by the rabbinical oath. 

A fine, such as was often imposed by the rabbin- 
ical courts (* kenas ”), falls to the ground with the 
wrong-doer's death, and can not be collected from 
his heirs (Toshen Mishpat, 108, 2). 

The rule of enforcing all demands against the 
obligor's heirs is of late date. Rab and Samuel, the 
first of the Babylonian “pairs” (e. 280-250), still 
agreed in the proposition: *IIe who lends by word 
of mouth can not collect either from heirs or from 
purchasers? (D. B. 175a; but see ROBBERY as to 
liability of descended lands for things taken forcibly. 

This feature of the older Talmudic law falls in 
with the common-law rule that the heir (7.e., the suc- 
cessor to the decedent's lands) is bound only for thc 
bonds or sealed instruments of his ancestor. Later 
on, in both systems of law natural equity prevailed 
over narrow distinctions. 


L. G. Te N. D. 


DECALOGUE: A word, derived from the Greek, 
corresponding to the Biblical gma tn mwy; LXX. 
at déxa Adyor, (Ex. xxxiv. 28; Deut. x. 4; compare 
Josephus, “Ant.” iii. 5, 8 3) and rà éka pýparu 
(Deut. xiv. 13); also 7à Séxa 2óyim, in the title of 
Philo's dissertation Wept tov Aéka Aoyíor; in later 
Hebrew man "Y (Shabbat 86b) or, without the 
numeral, nan (D. K. 54b) As a singular, ; 
Jéxadoyog (scil. /37320¢) was first used by the Church 
Fathers (see Clement of Alexandria, * Piedagogus.? 
iii. 12, § 8, and “Stromata,” vi. 16, $$ 133, 137); 
the corresponding Latin “decalogus” is met with in 
Tertullian (“De Anima,” xxxvii.). 

Biblieal Data: The Decalogueis given in the 
Pentateuch in two versions (Ex. xx. 2-17 and Deut. 
v. 6-18) that exhibit some variants (see below). Ac- 
cording to the Biblical records, it represents the sol- 
emn utterances of Yirwi on Mt. Sinai, directly re- 
vealed by Him to Moses and the people of Israel in 
the third month after their deliverance from Egy pt. 
amid wonderful manifestations of divine power 
marked by thunder and lightning and thick smoke 
(Ex. xix.) Assuch, God wrote the Ten Words upon 
two tablets of stone—* tables of testimony ” (nant 
nyn, Ex. xxiv. 12, xxxi. 18, xxxii. 16) or “tables 
of the covenant? (man mir, Deut. ix. 9,11, 15) 
—and gave them to Moses. The people having gone 
astray, Moses, carried away by righteous indigna- 
tion, broke the tables (Ex. xxxii. 19), and God sub- 
sequently commanded him to hew two other tables 
like the first (Ex. xxxiv. 1), whereon to rewrite the 


Ten Words (Ex. xxxiv. 1). According to another 
passage (Ex. xxxiv. 27, 28), Moses was bidden to 


rewrite, and did rewrite, the Commandments him- 
self; but in Deut. iv. 18, v. 18, ix. 10, x. 94, God 
appears as the writer. This second set, brought 
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down from Mt. Sinai by Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 29), was. 


placed in the Ark (Ex. xxv. 16, 21; xl. 20), hence 
designated as the “ Ark of the Testimony ” (Ex. xxv. 
99. Num. iv. 5; compare also I Kings viii. 9). 

The Decalogue opens with the solemn affirmation, 
put in the first person, that the speaker is YEWA, 
Israel's (“thy”) God, who hath led 
Israel (“thee”) out of Egypt. There- 
fore there shall be for Israel (“thee ") 
no other gods before Yirwir's (“my”) face. Pro- 
hibition of idolatry fol- 
lows as a logical ampli- 
fication of this impress- 
ive announcement, 
and then a caution 
against taking YHWILS 
nune in vain. The 
duty of remembering 
the Sabbath and that 
of honoring father and 
mother are empha- 
sized. Murder, adul- 
tery, theft, and false 
testimony are forbid- 
den, and the Decalogue 
concludes with an ex- 
panded declaration 
against covetousness. 
——Critical View: 
The Decalogue in Deu- 
teronomy does not 
differ materially from 
that in Exodus in re- 
gard to the affirmations 
and obligations con- 
tained therein. Verbal 
discrepancies, how- 
ever, arecomparatively 
numerous, while the 
reason adduced for the 
Sabbath is altogether 
different. — In detail 
these variants may be 
grouped as follows: 


Contents. 


(a) Differences in the 
consonantal (Masoretic) 
text, in identical words: 
For example, “mizgwotai” 
Omsan, Ex. xx. 6), which 
occurs as “‘mizwotaw” 
QOS, Deut. v. 10, in the 
“Ketib”; this variant is 
due to an anticipation of the 
transition. from the first to 
the third person which en- 
sues after this verse). Sim- 
ilarly, there are changes in 
the use and position of the 
auxiliary vowel letters: e.g., NIN (Ex. xx 5) and MAN (Deut. v. 
3); noa» (Ex. xx. 12) and. p» (Deut. v. 16). 

(b) Syntactical differences: E.g., the syndetic arrangement 
“children, grandchildren, and great-grandehildren " (Ex. xx. 
5, Hebr.), over against the polysyndetic “children and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren ” (Deut. v. 9, Hebr.); and 
the asyndetie succession ** Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal" (Ex. xx. 13-17), over 
against the polysyndetie “Thou shalt not kill, and thou shalt 
ROL . , . and,” ete. (Deut. v. 17, Hebr.). 

(e) Stylistic variations: " Covet,” occurring twice in Ex- 
odus (xx. 17), is replaced in one instance by "desire" in 
Deuteronomy (v. 18). “Graven image and any likeness” in 
Ex. xx. 11 (Hebr.) appears as “ [the] graven image of any 
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likeness” in Deut. v. 8 (Hebr.). *nemember (27) the Sab- 
bath " in Ex. xx. 9 corresponds to ** Keep " (CW) in Deut. v. 
12. ^p? "y ("false witness") in Ex. xx. 16 corresponds to 
Nw “Y (a witness of iniquity " or ** falsehood ?) in Deut. v. 17 
(A.V.20), the prohibition being furthermore prefixed by ** and." 
The sequence * house and wife" in Ex. xx. 17 is reversed to 
read ** wife and house " in Deut. v. 18 (A.V. 21). 

(d) Additions and amplifications: Deuteronomy adds in 
two places (v. 12, 16) the formula “as YHWH, thy God, hath 
commanded thee." Another addition is found in Deuteronomy 
in the text of the command to honor father and mother (v. 16): 
"and that it may go well with thee." Ex. xx. 10 summarizes 
"thy cattle," which in Deut. v. 14 (Hebr.) is expanded to 
" thine ox and thine ass and 
all thy cattle," to which is 
added “that thy man-serv- 
ant and thy maid-servant 
may rest as well as thou." 
Deut. v. 18 (Hebr. has 
"his fleld," which in the 
corresponding passage of 
Exodus is wanting. 


But of greatest inter- 
est is the variation in 
the reason given for the 
Sabbath. Ex. xx. 10, 
11 connects it with cre- 
ation (compare Gen. ii. 
2); Deuteronomy as- 
signs to it a social pur- 
pose and connects it 
with Israel's liberation 
from Egyptian bond- 
age. Thus the Sabbath 
may be said to rest in 
Exodus on a universal- 
theological, in Deute- 
ronomy on a national- 
historical-economic, 
basis. 

A careful analysis of 
these variants leads to 
the conclusion that Ex- 
odus, on the whole, 
presents an earlier text 
than Deuteronomy. 
The clearly marked ef- 
fort at stylistic refine- 
ment (the substitution 
of “lo tit'awweh" for 
“lo tahmod ? ; the men- 
tion of the * wife" be 
forethe * house"; even 
the polysyndetic phras- 
ing, showing astraining 
after effect) points in 
this direction. The in- 
sertion of the formula 
“as Yuw hath com- 
manded ” indicates that the appeal rests on a well- 
known and long-established law. The enumeration 
of the various kinds of cattle also betrays the hand 
of alater writer, and so does the explanatory and 
qualifying gloss “that it may go well with thee.” 

On the other hand, the variants in the command 
against idolatry point to the priority of the Deutero- 
nomic reading. Exodus is more explicit and stren- 
uous, as if afraid that the laxer wording (“graven 
image of any likeness”) of Deut. v. 8 might not be 
sulliciently comprehensive to bar every species of 


Probably the Oldest Ex- 
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idolatry. The Sabbath law in Deuteronomy, at least 
in part, appears to confirm this; while the expres- 
sion “keep” is stronger than that in 


Relation Exodus, “remember,” and would thus 
of the Two indicate a later solicitude for a better 
Versions. observance. Also, its anxiety for the 


welfare of the servant exhibits a hu- 
mane spirit not ordinarily to be looked for in docu- 
ments of antiquity. The introduction of the theo- 
logical motive in Exodus, where Deuteronomy has 
the historical-economic, is an element that favors 
the assumption of the higher antiquity of the Deu- 
teronomic Decalogue. 

These variants, however, have been explained as 
due to scribal carelessness, such as is easily estab- 
lished by a comparison of the texts of other parallel 
passages; the writers, contrary to the later rabbinic 
practise and injunction, failing to consult the writ- 
ten text while quoting from memory, and thus 
mixing with their lines reminiscences of similar but 
not identical verses (compare Bardowicz, “Studien 
zur Geschichte der Orthographie des Alt-Hebr." 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1894; Blau, “Studien zum 
Alt-Hebr. Bücherwesen," Budapest, 1902) But 
upon examination this plausible theory will be seen 
to create new difficulties in the matter in point. 
The Decalogue must be considered, on the basis of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, to have 
been fundamental; and as such its wording must 
have been so accurately fixed as to preclude the 
possibility of latitude for scribal caprice. The Rab- 
bis, indeed, have felt this difficulty. They have 
solved it by assuming that both versions are of iden- 
tical divine origin, and were spoken in a miracu- 
lously strange manner at one and the same time 
(“Bedibbur Ehad”; see Mek., ed. Weiss, p. 77, 
Vienna, 1865; Shebu. 20b; R. H. 27b; Yer. Ned. iii. 
1; Yer. Shebu. iii. 5; Cant. Rabbah xxviii. ; Sifre, 
Ki Tabo). 

Ibn Ezra (to Ex. xx. 1) recognizes the insufliciency 
of this explanation, but is equally dissatisfied with 
the solution proposed by Saadia. The latter, con- 
forming to his rigorous theory of inspiration, would 
not admit that the Masoretic text was other than of 
divine origin. It is therefore his theory that liter- 
ally the Deuteronomic Decalogue equally with that 
of Exodus was divinely inspired. While Exodus 
presents the reading of the first set of tables, Deu- 
teronomy contains that engraved by divine direction 
on the second (see * Jour. Asiatique," Dec., 1861, in 
Neubauer, “Notice sur la Lexicographie,” etc.; 
Geiger's *Jüd. Zeit.” i. 292). With profuse profes- 
sions of regard for Orthodox teachings, Ibn Ezra 
ventures to hold that these variants are in the nature 
of linguistic differences often noticeable in the Bib- 
lical books. 

Modern Views: Modern conservative schol- 
ars, with few exceptions (G. Livingston Robinson, 
“The Decalogue and Criticism," 1899), in so far as 
they do not maintain that the version of Exodus is 
the original Mosaic, or at least the older, while that 
of Deuteronomy (also Mosaic) departs from the orig- 
inal text in conformity with the parenetic method 
and purpose of Deuteronomy, have concluded that 
both versions are amplifications—those in Deuteron- 
omy on the whole being later than those in Ex- 
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odus—of an anterior and old (Mosaic) but briefer list 
of ten statements written in the manner of the prohi- 
bitions against murder, adultery, theft, etc. (Strack, 
" Exodus," p. 241; Franz Delitzsch, in * Zeitschrift 
für Kirchliche Wissenschaft und Leben,” 1882, p. 
292; Holzinger, “Exodus,” in “Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar zum A. T." pp. 79 et seg., Tübingen, 1900; 
Eduard Konig, " Einleitung," p. 187, and Index, «.». ; 
Wildeboer, * Die Literatur des A. T." p. 17). 

Graphically considered, the writing of the lettere 
(about 620) contained in the Decalogue on two tables 
of stone of moderately large dimensions does not, 
present, as was long thought, an impossibility. The 
Mesha stone proves the contrary. The Decalogue 
written in the style of the latter would fill about 
twenty of its lines (Holzinger, l.e. p. 69), The un- 
evenness in the length of the first and the second parts 
is a much stronger indication that the original ver- 
sion was without the amplifications noticeable in 
the commandments of the first and tenth groups. 
The tradition, according to which ear- 
lier tables were replaced by others, 
shows that for a long time the knowl- 
edge was current of changes in the 
text, and not, as Holzinger contends (l.e. p. 77), that 
a Mosaic law had never existed. 

The original Ten Words probably opened with (1) 
“Tam Yuwun, thy God," etc. Then followed: 


Original 
Form. 


(2) Thou shalt have no other gods before Me [beside Me]. 

(3) Thou shalt not take the name of Yuwh thy God in vain. 

(4) Remember the Sabbath-day. 

(5) Honor thy father and thy mother. 

(6) Thou shalt not murder. 

(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

(8) Thou shalt not steal. 

(9) Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

(10) Thou shalt not covet (Wildeboer, l.c. p. 19). 

Eduard Kónig and others (see Lotz in Herzog- 
Hauck, *Real-Encyc." 3d ed., p. 563) place as the 
second of these original Ten Words the prohibition 
against the making and the worshiping of graven 
images. Itis probable that the early Hebrews shared 
with the Arabs the repugnance to molten plastic idols 
(spp: see Wellhausen, “Reste Arabischen Heiden- 
tums,” p. 102); but “mazzebot” (pillars or stones) 
were legitimate accessories of the Yawn cult down 
toa much later period than that of such a Mosaic 
decalogue. Moreover, idolatry was tolerated in 
North Isracl and even in Judea down to the later 
centuries. Upon these considerations, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Stade, Schultz, and Smend have argued 
against the ascription of any decalogue to Mosaic 
times; but with the omission from the original ten 
of the injunction against idolatry, the mainstay is 
taken from under the opposition to the authenticity 
of the tradition connecting Moses with such a lapi- 
dary code. 

These simple brief statements were amplified in 
course of time; the fourth, for instance, reflecting in 
both versions agricultural conditions such as did not 
obtain in the Mosaic days. Soalso does the promised 
reward of the fifth. The reason given in Deuteron- 
omy for keeping the Sabbath also appeals to circum- 
stances of agricultural civilization; that adduced in 
Exodus is of a theological nature, and can not be 
much older than the priestly code (P), nor can ib 
antedate the reception into the Pentateuch of Gen. }. 
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and ii. 1-4. Critics have assigned the Exodus ver- 
sion, with this exception, to the ninth century B.C.; 
the Deuteronomic text, to the seventh century. 
From the point of view of Pentateuchal analysis 
Wellhausen (* Die Composition des Hexateuchs und 
der Historischen Biicher des Alten Testaments,” 1885, 
pp. 84, 85, and passim) maintains that 
Decalogue the Jahvist (J) contains an altogether 
of Exodus different decalogue; viz., that of Ex. 
xxxiv. xxxiv. 14-26. Goethe, in his *Zwo 
Fragen, 1778," was the first tosuggest 
this. Thisdecalogueis concerned merely with ritual 
affairs.  Holzinger (Commentary on Exodus, p. 119) 
proposes the following brief sentences as its contents: 


(1) Thou shalt not worship any strange god. 

(2) Thou shalt not make thee any molten images. 

(3) Thou shalt observe the Feast of Mazzot [Pesah]. 

(4) The first-born are Mine [YHWH’s]. 

(5) Thou shalt observe the Feast of Weeks. 

(6) Thou shalt observe the Feast of the Ingathering. 

(7) Thou shalt not mix with leaven the blood of My offerings. 

(8) The fat of My feast shall not remain with thee until the 
next morning. 

(9) The choicest of the first-fruits of the land shalt thou bring 
to the house of YHWH, thy God. 

(10) Thou shalt not seethe the kid in the milk of its mother. 


In order to extract these “ten words” from the 
passage, many other laws therein contained of seem- 
ingly equal importance have to be omitted, as also 
the reasons assigned for their observance. This at- 
tempt to reconstrue another decalogue may be said 
to be a failure, all the more as it is conceded that 
the decalogue in P (Ex. xx.) is virtually anterior to 
that (Ex. xxxiv.) in J (Holzinger, l.e. p. 120). Still 
less satisfactory, because altogether unreasonable, is 
the venture to recover the Decalogue from frag- 
ments in Ex. xx. 27, 28, and xxiii. 10-16 (Meissner, 
“Der Dekalog," Halle, 1893; Staerk, “Das Deute- 
ronomium,” pp. 29 et seq., 40, Leipsic, 1894). 

Written on two stone tables (Deut. iv. 18, v. 19, 
x. 94), with script on both sides (Ex. xxxii. 15), the 
Decalogue would most naturally have 
been divided into two groups, of five 

of the “words” each, each group appearing 
Decalogue. on one stone. In this way, according 
to Josephus (“ Ant.” iii. 5, § 4) and 
Philo (“De Decalogo,” § 12, dto «evráóac), the Deca- 
logue was originally delivered, the first pentad con- 
taining the commandments of * pietas" (relating to 
God or His visible representatives on earth, the 
parents); the other, those of * probitas" (relating to 
conduct toward one's fellow men). 

The Midrash mentions a similar division: mo by n 
"m by WN nf (Ex. R. xli.), though, according to 
h. Nehemiah, each table contained the complete text 
of the Ten Words (compare Yer. Shek. vi. [quoted in 
"En Ya‘akob”]). The first table would thus have 
contained 146 of the 172 words of the Exodus Deca- 
logue, but the other only 26. In view of this in- 
equality in the distribution it has been suggested 
that the one table contained only the first three com- 
mandments; the other, the last seven. Butif the 
amplifications were omitted, the grouping in sets 
of five would result in assigning to the one table 
“3 words and to the other 27 (Strack, “Exodus,” 
p. 242). 

The order of the prohibitions against murder, 
adultery, and theft, as now given in the Maso- 


Division 


retic text, in Josephus, and in the Syriac Hexa- 
pla, is not followed by the Septuagint, the Co- 
dex Alexandrinus, and Ambrosianus 


Sequence (which have “murder, theft, adul- 
and Num- tery”), nor by Philo (who has “adul- 
bering. tery, murder, theft”), nor by the 


Codex Vaticanus reads 
“adultery, theft, murder "). 

Differences obtain also in regard to the numbering 
of the various commandments, The traditional 
Jewish system makes Ex, xx. 2 the first “word,” 
and verses 8-6 are regarded as one; viz., the second 
(Mak. 24a; Mek., ed. Friedmann, p. 70b, Vienna, 
1870; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, p. 106b, čb. 1880). 
This arrangement is found also in the Codex Vati- 
canus of the LXX. and in the Deuteronomy of Am- 
brosianus. Still R. Ishma’el counts verse 8 as the 
first “word” (Sifre to Num. xv. 81; ed. Friedmann, 
p. 38a, Vienna, 1864). Philo and Josephus count 
verse 3 as commandment i.; verses 4-6 as ii.; verse 
7 as iii. ; verses 8-11 as iv.; verse 12 as v.; verse 18 
as vi.; verse 14 as vii.; verse 15 as viii.; verse 16 as 
ix. ; and verse 17 as x. 

The numbering adopted by the Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran churches combines verses 3-6 into a 
single commandment which is numbered i., in con- 
sequence of which, up to the last, every command- 
ment is advanced by one, the Jewish No. ITI. be- 
coming IL, and so on. In order to maintain the 
number ten, the Jewish No. X. is divided into IX. 
(“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife") and 
X. (“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house,” 
etc.) This method of numbering is ascribed to 
Augustine (“ quest. 71 ad Exodum "), but the Codex 
Alexandrinus, as E. Nestle was the first to notice 
(“Theol. Studien aus Württemberg," 1886, pp. 319 
et seq.), also exhibits it. Modern critics are inclined 
to accept this latter system of enumeration, partly 
because the Jewish No. I. is not a “commandment,” 
in which they overlook the Hebrew designation 427 
(“word”), and partly because, as the Jewish enu- 
meration has it, verses 3 and 4-6 certainly constitute 
one command. 

The “ ‘aseret ha-dibrot" are accentuated in the He- 
brew in two ways: one for private reading, when 

the verses are marked to begin at 2, 3, 

Accentu- 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 17 (18-16 
ation of the as one verse); the other for solemn 
Command- publicrecital, when the first two com- 

ments. | mandments and the introduction are 

read without interruption, because 
God is introduced as the speaker, and every other com- 
mandment as aseparate verse (Pinsker, “ Einleitung 
in das Dabylonisch-Hebrüische Punktationssystem,” 
pp. 48-50). It may be possible, though it has been 
doubted, that this double accentuation preserves the 
traces of an old uncertainty concerning the numera- 
tion of the various “ principles? or “words.” "These 
accents are respectively known as the * ta'am ha'el- 
yon” (superlinear) and the “ta‘am ha-tahton ” (sub- 
linear). The Oriental Jews know only the division 
into ten words; z.e., that observed in private reading 
(W. Wickes, * Accentuation of the Twenty-one So- 
called Prose Books of the O. T." p. 130). The 
superlinear accentuation is generally used for the 
cantillation of the Decalogue on the Feast of Weeks 


(which 
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as the memorial day of the revelation—7.e., the giv- 
ing of the Torah (nmn pnd yor)—while on the ordi- 
nary Sabbaths, when the Decalogue is read as a 
part of the pericope (Yitro and Wa’ethannan), the 
sublinear is followed (Japhet, “Die Accente der 
Heiligen Schrift,” 1896, p. 160; Geiger, “ Wiss. 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 147 et seg.; also “ Urschrift,” 
p. 373, note). 
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DECALOGUE, THE, IN JEWISH THE- 
OLOGY: The Ten Words are designated by Philo 
as keóaAaia vóuov =“ the heads of the law,” the title 
of the chapter “ De Decem Oraculis.” The second 
table Philo, contrary to the usual order, begins with 
the commandment against adultery, describing 
adultery as the greatest of all violations of the Law, 
since it corrupts three houses—that of the adul- 
terer, that of the wronged husband, and that of 
the adulterer's wife. The fourth commandment re- 
fers to all festivals, and, according to Philo, em- 
braces all the laws conducive to the spread of kind- 
ness and gentleness and fellowship aud the feeling 
of equality among men (with reference to Sabbatical 
year and the jubilee). Under the fifth command- 
ment he ranges all laws in regard to family life, the 
honor due to old people, the duties of the old to the 
voung, the ruler to his subjects, the benefactor to 
the needy, the master to his servants, etc. 

Philo'sexposition of the preeminence and original 
character of the Decalogue, both in its general tenor 
and in many of its particular details, reflects the 
teachings of the Mishnaic period, as indeed it also 
anticipates some of the positions of later Rabbis. 
The fact that the recital of the Ten Words consti- 
tuted a salient feature of the daily liturgy in the 
morning service (Tamid v. 1; Ber. 3c) indicates that 
they were regarded as the essential parts of divine 
revelation. This practise was discontinued as a 
protest against the unwarranted inference drawn 
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therefrom by sectaries that the Decalogue alone had 
been revealed by God on Sinai (Ber. 11a) The 
Shema‘ (“ Hear, O Isracl,” Deut. vi. 4)and the selec- 
tions from Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 18-29; Num. xv. 87 et 
seq., which follow the Shema‘ in the order of the 
liturgy, and form as it were a part thereof, were be- 
lieved to contain in essence the Decalogue. 

The new Pesikta (Bet Ham. vi. 41; comp. Bacher, 
“Die Agada der Palüstin. Amoriter,” ii. 183) holds 
the reading of the Shema' every morning as tanta- 
mount to the keeping of the Ten Commandments, 
because they, too, had been proclaimed “in the 
morning" (Ex. xix. 16). Again, Sifre to Deut. i. 3 
controverts the assumption that the Decalogue alone 
had been revealed through Moses. Like the Shema‘, 
Num. xix., looked upon by R. Hiyya as funda- 
mental, is construed by R. Levi as a cryptogram of 
the Decalogue (see DIDACHE). 

According to Hananiah, the son of Joshua’s 
brother, the Decalogue contains all the laws of the 
Torah (Yer. Shek. 46d, bottom; Sotah 22d; Cant. 
Rabbah to v. 14), his words, “ parashiyyoteha we- 
dikdukeba shel Torah,” recalling Philo's view that 
the Decalogue contains the capital, the rest of the 
Pentateuch the special, laws. Berechiah is credited 
with a similar opinion (Bacher, l.e. iii. 850). The 
Decalogue is compared with a rare jewel of ten 
pearls (Exod. R. xliv.; Tan. [Ki] Tissa, end). The 
Patriarehs had been loyal to the principles of the 
Deealogue long before they had been revealed to 
Moses. (Attentionis called to Yalk. Shim ‘oni, i. 276, 
end.) The universality of the Decalogue is accentu- 
ated by the fact of its being offered in turn to all 
the nations (Deut. xxxiii. 2, 3; Hab. iii. 9; Ta'an. 
25a; ‘Ab. Zarah 2a) in the desert territory (“ heflzer ”) 
which belonged to none exclusively (Mek., Yitro, 1). 
and of its proclamation in all the (seventy) languages 
of the world (Shab. 88b). 

The first and second commandments are rated as 
preeminent (Sifre to Num. xv. 91), both on account 
of their doctrine and also because they alone, as is 
indicated by the use of the first person singular, 
were spoken to the people by God Himself (Macc. 
24a; Sanh. 99a; Hor. Sa; compare Geiger, “Jiid. 
Zeit." iv. 118 et seg.). On the other hand, the tenth 
commandment is also held fundamentally to include 
the others; at least its violation amounted to trans- 
gressing the seven “nots” (mw) of the Decalogue 
(Pesik. R. 22). As the tenth forbids the coveting 
of a neighbor's wife, the foregoing statement of 
its scope agrees with the similar valuation placed 

upon the seventh (against adultery: 

The Seventh Tan., Naso) Adultery is a viola- 
Command- tion of the first commandment, ac- 
ment. cording to Jer. v. 7, 8, 12; of the 
second, according to Num. v. 14 

(N3p) = Ex. xx. 9); of the third, because adultery 
is denied, as is generally the case, with an oath ; 
of the fifth, inasmuch as the child of such a union 
can not honor its parents; of the sixth, because 
adulterers are always prepared to kill if caught 
in the act; of the seventh, which directly forbids 
adultery; of the eighth, as the adulterer is virtually 
a thief (see Prov. ix. 17); of the ninth, because the 
adulteress gives false testimony against her husband; 
of the tenth, in that the adulterer makes his son 
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another man’s heir. In regard to the fourth (concern- 
ing the Sabbath), the eventuality is assumed that the 
issue of an adulterous intimacy between a non-priest 
and a woman of the priestly caste might become a 
priest. The arrangement of the two tables where- 
by one is opposite six indicates that murder includes 
the denial of God (Mek. to Ex. xx. 17) The last 
six commandments are also regarded as the basis of 
all morality (Tosef., Shebu. iii. 6). 

As a statue is seen by a thousand, and its eye 
covers them all, so, R. Levisays, every single per- 
son heard the words as though personally àddressed 
(Pesik. 110a; Tan., ed. Buber, to Yitro 17; compare 
Pesik. xxi., where Jochanan is credited with this 
simile, while Levi points to one sound heard by 
many)  Thefact that the versions of Ex. and Deut. 
present textual discrepancies was explained by the 
theory that both were divinely given "TN 903, 
in.one act of divine speech (Sheb. 90b; R. H. 927a; 
Mek. xx. 8; Sifre, Deut. xxii. 11), which “would be 
impossible for men,” and “which the human ear 
could not hear”; but, according to Ps. lxii. 12, the 
one speech of God was apprehended as two by men. 
In fact, the 'Ten Words were all proclaimed at once 
(‘bedibbur ehad,” Mek. xx. 1) The first set of 
tables did not contain, in the fifth, the words “that 
it may be well with thee," because they were pre- 
destined to be broken (B. K. 55a). Interesting is the 
report that R. Hiyya was ignorant of this difference 
between Deut. and Ex. (B. K. 54b). 

The Decalogue often appears as a subject of con- 
troversy with non-Jews, a circumstance which goes 
far to demonstrate the fundamental value attached 
to it (see Pesik. R. xxiii) One such controversy 
is with Hadrian (Pesik. R. xxi). The subjects dis- 
cussed are such as why is circumcision not in the 
Decalogue? (Pesik. R. xxiii; Tan. to Lek Leka, 
Agad. Bereshit xvii); or why does not the Torah 
begin with the Decalogue? (Mek. to xx. 2). The 
“Ten Words” are even a * pleader ” for Israel (Pesik. 
R. xi.; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xvii. 4). 

How the Ten Words were distributed between the 
tables is also a subject of rabbinical inquiry. The 
prevailing opinion is that there were five on each; 
but it has also been maintained that each had the 
whole ten (see DEcaroauE; Yer. Shek. 49d; Yer. 
Sotah 22d; Cant. Rabbah v. 14; Mek. xx. 27): even 
twice—once on each side (Yer. Shek. vi. 1). Simai 
argues that the Ten Words were inscribed on each 
table four times (rerpáyovov ; 4D.). 

The dimensions of the tables furnish a fruitful 
subject for exegetical ingenuity. The objection 
that they were too heavy forone man to carry (raised 
even by modern Bible critics) is met by ascribing to 
the letters engraved thereon miraculous powers. 
They virtually carried the tables; only when they 

began to fly away did Moses feel the 

Tables weight of the stones (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. ; 

of the Law. Tan., Ki Teze et al). The first set 
given with pomp attracted the *evil 

eye,” and hence were broken (Tan., Ki Teze). Ac- 
cording to some, Moses was ordered by God to 
break the tables, and received God's thanks for the 
act (Ab. R. N. ii.: see note of Schechter on the pas- 
sage; Yalk. 868, 640). According to another ver- 
Sion, when Moses noticed that the script began to 
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fly off, he became alarmed and threw the tables 
down, whereupon he was struck dumb (Yalk., Ki 
Teze). By the use of “anoki” (“I am," an Egyp- 
tian word: Pesik. R. xxi.), which God had employed 
in His conversations with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
(Gen. xv. 1, xxvi. 94, xxxi. 13), He convinced the 
people that it was the God of their fathers who 
spoke to them (Tan., ed. Buber, to Yitro 16). 

In post-Talmudic literature and liturgy the Deca- 
logue is also expounded and expanded as the foun- 
tainhead whence all other laws flow. Shebu‘ot being 
the day of the revelation (Shab. 86a), this idea was 
prominently utilized in the piyyutim and AzHAROT 
for the holiday. Saadia adopts the numeration of 
the letters of the Decalogue given in Num. Rab- 
bah xviii. as 618, a number likewise fixed by Nah- 
shon Gaon ('Aruk, under 6an). Eliezer ben Nathan 
has the same number in the ‘‘ Ma'arib " for Pentecost, 
Eleazar b. Judah the same in the *Sefer ha-Hay- 
yim." Inreality, the Decalogue contains 620 letters, 
the mnemotechnic word for which is 975 (“ crown ?: 
“the Crown of the Law”), which number, accord- 
ing to its expounders, corresponds to the 613 Cox- 
MANDMENTS, one for each letter, the seven others, 
auxiliary vowel-consonants, indicating the seven No- 
achian commandments (see beginning of “Bet” in 
the “Sha‘ar ha-Otiyyot”). 

Many “poetic” elaborations of the Decalogue are 
in existence, but the plan was also carried out by 
writers on legal matters (Zunz, “Literaturgesch.” 
p. 95; Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." vi. 195). The 
philosophical writers of the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries occasionally emphasized the fundamental 
nature of the Decalogue. Judah ha-Levi, in his 

* Cuzari " (ii. 28), remarks: “The root 
The Deca- of knowledge was placed in the Ark, 
logue Fun- which is like the innermost chamber 
damental. oftheheart, and this [root] wasthe Ten 
| Words and their derivatives: that is, 
the Torah." Banya BEN JOSEPH, in his * Hobot ha- 
Lebabot," gatei., urges the importance of the Deca- 
logue, and connecting therewith the Shema', con- 
strues the latter as laying down ten main principles 
corresponding to the Ten Words. ALEO, in his “ ‘Ik- 
karim” (iii. 26), develops in extenso the idea of the 
Decalogue's fundamentality, calling attention to the 
difference between the “words” on the first table as 
theological, and those on the second as ethical, both 
together covering the whole field of religion. Of 
Bible commentators following on the same line may 
be mentioned Rashi to Ex. xxiv. 19: * The first word 
of the Decalogue is the fountainhead of all.” 

Nahmanides makes the first one of the mandatory 
commands (“mizwot 'aseh") The whole people 
heard allten, but understood only commandments 
one and two as perfectly and thoroughly as Moses. 
From three on, however, they did not comprehend, 
and therefore Moses was forced to explain them. 
Maimonides, desirous of removing all anthropomor- 
phic conceptions, reiterates Philo’s idea, that it was 
not God's voice that was heard, but an impersonal 
voice created especially for the enunciation of the 
Decalogue (* Moreh,” i. 65; compare Saadia, * Emu- 
not we-De‘ot,” ii. 8; “ Cuzari,” i. 89). The writing on 
the tables was also a “ creation ” (“ Moreh,” i. 66). The 
Karaites entertain the same view (see Japhet Abu- 
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Ali on Ex. xx.; Munk, “Guide,” i. 290, note 2; 
Aaron ben Elia, “Ez Hayyim,” ch. 55, 98). On the 
effect of the second Commandment see ART. 

The third commandment, interpreted to prohibit 
swearing, led, in unconscious appreciation of its 
original meaning—a caution against pronouncing 
divine names or imparting them to persons other 
than the properly initiated—to a reverent avoidance 
of the mention of the Shem ha-Meforash (Sotah 38a; 
Sifre to Num. vi. 27, and elsewhere), and to ex- 
treme caution even in writing not to expose “the 
Name” to disrespect or thoughtless disregard. 

Many of the modern catechisms have summarized 
both the doctrines and the duties of Judaism to cor- 
respond with the ten ideas of the Decalogue: 

(1) The unity and personality of God. 

(2) His incorporeality. 

(3) Against profanation of the Name. 

(4) Sabbath and festivals; cruelty to animals; 
slavery. 


(5) Family relations. 
(6) Rights and cuties of life. 


(7) Marriage and chastity. 

(8) Rights and duties of property; interest and 
usury; begging. 

(9) Duties to the state. 

(10) Covetousness; other personal virtues and 
vices. For modern expansions of the Decalogue see 
Gerson Lasch (* Die Góttlichen Gesetze," 1857). In 
Dr. Samuel Hirsch's * Catechismus " the third com- 
mandment is made the basis of the discussion of 
prayer, inasmuch as prayers expressive of wishes and 
hopes no longer entertained violate the command- 
ment. Isaac M. Wise, among modern Reform rab- 
bis, declared the Decalogue to be *the Torah," which 
alone was divinely revealed. According to him, Re- 
form Judaism has in the Decalogue its legal basis, 
and findsin it its limitations (see * Hebrew Review," 
j., Cincinnati, 1880; Isaac M. Wise, “The Law”). 

K. E. G. H. 


DECAPITATION. See CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


DECAPOLIS, THE (“Ten City ”): Name of a dis- 
trict of Palestine that included a number of autono- 
mous cities. According to Pliny (“ Historia Natu- 
ralis,” v. 18, 74) these ten cities were Damascus, 
Philadelphia, Raphana, Scythopolis, Gadara, Hip- 
pos, Dion, Pella, Gerasa, and Canatha. With the ex- 
ception of Scythopolis (= Beth-Shean) all these cities 
are east of the Jordan. It iscurious that Damascus, 
which lies much further north, is also included in 
the Decapolis. Josephus mentions Scythopolis (* D. 
J.” iii. 9, 8 7), Philadelphia (čb. ii. 18, § 1), Gadara, 
and Hippos (“ Vita,” $$ 65, 74) as in the Decapolis. 
The “Onomasticon” of Eusebius and Jerome (ed. 
Lagarde, 251, 89, and 116, 29) describes the Decapo- 
lis as situated in Persea, round about Hippos, Pella, 
and Gadara, these cities being expressly mentioned, 
perhaps, because they were more prominent than 
the others in the history of Christianity; Pella, for 
example, is known as the home of the first Christian 
community, and it is also included in the Decapolis 
by Epiphanius (“ Heereses,” i. 90, § 2). It is curious 
that Stephanus Byzantius includes Gerasa (T'épaca) 
in a district he calls Teccapeckatóekázo24c. (*'Town- 
ship of Fourteen”), but this is probably a clerical 


error for “Ten City." Ptolemy (v. 15, §§ 22, 93) 
places the Decapolis in Coele-Syria, and enumerates 
most of the cities mentioned by Pliny, as well as 
some in the neighborhood of Damascus, eighteen 
cities in all, and among them Capitolias, founded by 
Nerva in the year 97 or 98. The city of Abila is 
mentioned on an inscription (“C. I. G." No, 4501) 
as being included in the Decapolis. 

The population of the Decapolis was chiefly pagan. 
Scythopolis was attacked by the Maccabeans (II 
Macc. xii. 29), but most of the cities of the Decapolis 
were not subjugated until the reign of Hyrcanus, 
Pompey again separated them from the Jewish terri. 
tory in 63 B.C., and placed them as autonomous cities 
directly under the government of the legate of Syria. 
Gadara and Hippos were given to Herod (Josephus, 
* Ant." xv. 7, 88; compare 10, § 2); but after his 
death they were again declared to be free by Augus- 
tus, so that Galilee and Perea, the two districts of 
Herod Antipas’ tetrarchy, were separated by the De- 
capolis. The cities of the Decapolis used the Pom- 
peian era in reckoning dates: were organized en- 
tirely along Hellenic lines; had Greek worship and 
Greek games, and were always hostile to Jews. 
Pliny (l.c. xv. 4) speaks highly of the small olives of 
the Decapolis. Jesus had several persons from the 
Decapolis among his followers (Matt. iv. 25; Mark 
v. 20), showing that many Jews were living there. 
When the Jewish war broke out, the pagans fell 
upon the Jews, an uprising for which JUSTUS OF 
TIBERIAS took bloody revenge. The Talmud speaks 
often of the pagan population of these cities, the 
philosopher Oenomaos of Gadara, for instance, being 
cited; hence several cities mentioned in the Talmud 
under other names may have been identical with 
the cities of the Decapolis, as Susitha with Hippos, 
Pehla with Pella. 

The Decapolis must have existed as a special dis- 
trict in the second century, since the geographer 
Ptolemy speaks of it as such; when, however, the 
province of Arabia was organized (106), several of 
those cities came graduallyto beincluded in that prov- 
ince—for example, Gerasa and Philadelphia (Am- 
mian. Marcell. xiv. 8, $ 8), in 295, according to Mar- 
quardt (*Staatsverwaltung," i. 277, Leipsic, 1975); 
the other cities with their territories were probably 
included a century earlier. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lightfoot, Opera Omnia, 1699, ii. 417 et seq., 
563 et seq.; Reland, Palästina, 1714, 208 et seq.; Böttger, 
Lexikon zu Flavius Josephus, p. 102, Leipsic, 1879; Eders- 
heim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 4i; 
Merrill, East of the Jordan, London, 1881; G. Schumacher, 
Abila of the Decapolis, London, 1889; idem, in Zeit, des 
Deutsch. Palüst. Ver. 1897, xx., with map: idem, Northern 
Ajlun, 1890, pp. 154-168: Buhl, Geographie des Alten Pa- 
ldistina, pp. 250, 256, Freiburg, 1896; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 
ii. 116-148: Baedeker, Palüstind, 5th ed., lv. 163, 169. 

G. S. Km. 


DECKERT, FRANCIS: Clerical anti-Semitic 
agitator; born at Vienna 1846; died there March 21, 
1901. From its beginning in the eighth decade of 
the nineteenth century Deckert was identified, as 
a political agitator and writer, with the anti-Sem- 
itic movement; but he did not become prominent 
until the liberal press exposed some of his question- 
able business transactions. In retaliation he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on SIMON OF TRENT, in an effort 
to confirm the truth of the blood accusation (“Hin 
Ritualmord Actenmiissig Nachgewiesen,” Vienna, 
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1893). Actuated by the same motive, he induced 
the convert Paulus Meyer to write an account of a 
ritual murder which he pretended to have seen in 
1875 in Ostrow, Russia. The story was published 
in the Vienna “ Vaterland,” and the parties named 
as perpetrators in the crime brought a libel suit 
against Meyer and Deckert, the latter being sen- 
tenced (Sept. 15, 1893) to a fine of 400 florins ($160). 

Deckert continued to preach anti-Jewish sermons, 
which he published in his magazine, “Der Sendbote 
des Heiligen Joseph.” 
appended a “prayer for the distress caused by the 
Jews” (1894), a travesty of the * Lord's prayer" in 
the mostinfamous language. The government con- 
fiscated it. His violent diatribes were several times 
the object of an interpellation in the Reichsrath, and 
evoked from the premier, Prince Windischgrütz, the 
reply (May 27, 1895) that he regretted such expres- 
sions were heard from à Christian pulpit. Never- 


theless, the lawsuit brought against Deckert for 


inciting riots was dismissed (Jan. 14, 1896). He 
continued his tirades with a collection of sermons 


under the title “Juden ’raus!” (Out with the Jews), 
published in the same year. He became popular 
with the anti-Semitic city government, and in 1899 
was given the Salvator gold medal, the lrighest dis- 
tinction in the gift of the city. He, however, be- 
queathed in his will a sum for charity to be distrib- 
uted without regard to religious distinctions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mittheilungen aus dem Vereine zur Ab- 
wehr des Antisem itismus ; Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, 
passim ; Neue Freie Presse, March 23, 1901. D 


DECKINGEN, JUDAH BEN BENJAMIN 
(also known as Leva Rokhausen): German lexi- 
cographer of the sixteenth century. He was the 
pupil of Isaac of Ahrweiler, and lived as tutor at 
Wendersheim (1555), Rüsselheim, and other places 
of southern Germany. In 1556 he compiled a He- 
brew-German glossary of five quarto pages, pre- 
pared as an aid in the translation of German into 
Hebrew. This work has been published from a 
manuseript by N. Brüll. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, Jahrb. iii. 89 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

DECSEY, SIGMUND: Departmental president 
of the Supreme Court of Budapest; born in 1889 at 
Aszod, He studied law at Budapest; founding with 
Desider Szilágyi (afterward minister of justice and 
president of the Parliament) *a lawyer’s relief 
socicty.” On completing his studies Decsey en- 
tered the service of the state as notary of the Court 
of Cassation (1870); was promoted five years later to 
the office of judge of the Royal bench (* Tafel ”), to 
that of judge of the Royal Court (* Curie ”) in 1886, 
and "Senats president” in 1895. Exchange, commer- 
cial, and banking affairs belong to his department. 

8. L. V. 


DEDANIM (Hebr. Dnm; R. V. Dedanites) : 
The descendants of the Arabian Dedan, spoken of 
(Isa. xxi. 18) as engaged in commerce. Dedan is 
irst mentioned (Gen. x. 7; I Chron. i. 9) as a son of 
Raamah, son of Cush, and again (Gen. xxv. 8; I 
Chron. i. 82) as a son of Jokshan, son of Keturah. 
Dedan is found in Jer. xlix. S, where Edomitish set- 
ers seem to be referred to, as “ Dedan ” occurs in 


To one of these sermons he > 


the prophecy against Edom; again in xxv. 28, with 
Tema and Buz; in Ezek. xxv. 18, with Teman, in 
the prophecy against Edom; and in Isa. xxi. 13 
(“The burden upon Arabia. In the forest in Ara- 
bia shall ye lodge, O ye traveling companies of 
Dedanim”). As a Keturean tribe Dedan seems to 
have occupied a position in northwest Arabia. Re- 
garding the reference to Dedan in Ezek. xxvii. 15, 
20, which points to South Arabia, Gesenius and 
Winer suggest that the Keturean Dedan intermarried 
with the Cushite branch, and this theory of mixed 
descent gains weight from the fact that in each case 
the brother of Dedan is mentioned as Sheba. Thus 
the name of Dedan may apply to one tribe. 
K. B. P. 


DEDE AGATCH: Turkish port on the ZEgean 
Sea, at the mouth of the Maritza, near Enos, Euro- 
pean Turkey. It has about two hundred Jews in 
a population of three thousand. The community, 


founded in 1870, possesses a synagogue, and a pri- 
mary school attended by thirty children. The rabbi 


acts also as shohet and mohel, and is paid out of 
the meat-tax. There are two charitable societies—a. 
* bikkur holim " and a “ gemilut hasadim.” 


D. M. FR. 
DEDICATION. See CONSECRATION OR DEDI- 
CATION, 


DEDICATION FEAST. See HANUKKAH. 


DEED (translated from the law Latin “actum ”): 
In English law a contract under seal. To it corre- 
sponds very closely in Jewish law the “shetar” (lit. 
“writing ”); the latter, however, means a solemn 
document, and is as such distinguished from the 
mere note of hand (“ketab yad ”). 

I. The shetar was said to be sealed, and in Bib- 
lical times seal-rings, making an impression upon 
wax, clay, or lead, were evidently used to authen- 
ticate written documents; but in the Mishnah and 
in the later rabbinical literature the sealing of a doc- 
ument means neither more nor less than the signa- 
tures of two or more attesting witnesses. 

In Biblical Hebrew “sefer” (lit. “a book”) is the 
common name for a document, whether it be a 
conveyance (Jer. xxxii., passin), a bill of divorce 
(Deut. xxiv. 1), or an indictment (Job xxxi. 35). 

Another word, “get,” is found in the Mishnah, 
mostly applied to the bill of divorce, but used also 

in a more general sense. Itis known, 

Letters according to its outward form, either 
Patent and asthe "straight deed” (“ get pashut ”) 

Close. or as the “tied deed” (“get mekush- 
shar”), the former being open, the 
other folded and sealed (Mishnah D. B. x. 1). The 
straight deed is signed by the witnesses at the bottom 
of the page; the tied deed (generally made up of 
several sheets sewed together) is folded and signed 
by one witness on the back, then folded again and 
signed by another witness. The latter form went 
out of use at an early date. The Talmud (B. B. 
160a) says it was invented to prevent undue haste, 
especially in making out bills of divorce. 

Concerning the form of written documents in use 
among the Jews before ihe Babylonian captivity, 
nothing is known.  Formore than a thousand years 
before that event, written contracts—especially 
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bonds for the payment of money with interest there- 
on— were in use in Assyria and Babylon, thousands 
of which are still preserved and known as “contract 
tablets"; and the forms observed in them have had 
their influence upon the documents of the post-exilic 
Jews. 

The ordinary language of written documents, such 
as marriage contracts, bills of divorce, assignments 
of claims, as it has come down through the Mishnah 
and Baraita, was Aramaic; so also bonds, as ap- 
pears by samples of their language (Mishnah B. B. 
ae): 

II. An important variety of the deed is the 
bond known as the “shetar hob” (writing of debt). 

The sealed bond—that is, an acknowl- 


Bond of edgment of debt attested by two or 
Indebted- more witnesses—is of "higher dig- 
ness. nity,” to use an English law term, than 


the simple note of hand or a promise 
by word of mouth. Forthe judgment ona bond may 
be levied on “subjected property”—that is, property 
sold or pledged to others after the delivery of the 
bond—while a judgment on an oral contract oron a 
note of hand can be made only out of “free prop- 
erty.” In other words, the bond creditor can sub- 
ject the debtor’s land or slaves to his claim, notwith- 
standing a subsequent sale, gift, or pledge to others; 
the bond thus operating as a mortgage, from the 
time of its delivery, of all the debtor’s lands where- 
ever situate—according to R. Meir, however, only 
when a clause to that effect (“aharayut”) is inserted ; 
but, according to the majority, with or without 
such a clause (Mishnah B. M. i. 6; B. B. x. 8), its 
omission being deemed an error of the draftsman. 
Hence, one who finds a bond on the highway should 
not return it to either debtor or creditor, as it may 
have been paid off and thrown away, and might now 
by collusion be used to the injury of third parties 
(B. M. i. 6) It was thought that the attestation of 
a bond by witnesses would give to it sufficient noto- 
riety to deter others from buying the debtor’s land 
or lending upon its'security. The obligor’s signa- 
ture was not a necessary part of a bond or other 
document; though the Babylonian contract tablets al- 
waysbearit. According to Rashi, such subscription 
was customary in his time; and it has been so since. 

When a bond was discharged, the creditor gener- 
ally made out an acquittance (“shober, PX: hg 
breaker”) with the same formalities as those observed 
in the. bond (see DEBTOR AND CREDITOR). 

No set form of words is required to make a valid 
bond. 'The marriage contract, or ketubah, in so far 
as it secures to the bride sums of money payable 
upon divorce or upon the death of her husband, is 
in the nature of a bond, and can be collected in sim- 
ilar manner out of “subjected property ” (Ket. 90b). 

It was usual to express the sum in two ways: 
first, in zuz or drachmas; next, in shekels or in 

minas. In case of contradiction the 
Indications smaller sum prevails. Butif the sum 
of Amount. is twice named in the same coin, the 

last or lower figure prevails over the 
first or upper. Should the lower figure be indis- 
tinct or partially blotted, it can be supplied from the 
number first written. Where money units are 
named in the plural, but the number is rubbed out, 
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the number two is presumed. Where a bond writ- 
ten in Greek contained the sum òyôoýkovra (80) with 
its first part blurred, and probably raised from 
revrixovra (50), the judge at Tiberias (Yer. B. B. x. 1) 
allowed only 30 shekels, rprákovra being the smallest 
sum ending in the plainly written syllable «ovra, 

A bond was given generally for the repayment of 
a loan, and is in that case a “document of loan" or 
*shetar milweh.” The Talmud speaks often of its 
being accompanied by an instrument known as a 
* prozbul,"? meant to defeat the law concerning the 
year of release (see SABBATICAL YEAR). 

The cost of writing the bond falls on the bor- 
rower; and the scrivener may, in the lender's ab- 
sence, prepare a bond at the borrower's instance (B. 
B. x. 3). Where a bond was so blotted or worn as 
to become illegible, the creditor might have it rees- 
tablished on the testimony of witnesses by the decree 
of court. | 

The name of a surety ought to be inserted in the 
body of the bond above the attestation of the wit- 
nesses, and be connected by the word *and" with 
that of the chief debtor. If he simply writes under 
the attestation, “I, A, son of 5, am surety on this 
bond," he is at most liable on a “ simple contract”: 
and only his *free property " can be levied on. 
Even this is doubtful; for, unless he has become 
surety before the loan is made, or property is deliv- 
ered, there is no consideration for his suretyship (č. 
x. 8, where the point is raised by Simeon ben Nannas, 
the most celebrated lawyer of his time). 

The plural “shetarot” (writings, documents) 
stands for bonds asa class of property. It has been. 
shown, under ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION, how 
a bond is transferred. 

In the chapter of the Mishnah on overreaching 
(“ona’ah”; compare B. M. iv.), bonds are said to 
have no' market price; for the value of a bond de- 
pends not only on the time it has to run, but also on 
such uncertain elements as the maker's honesty and 
solvency. Hence, the rule that a sale or purchase 
at more than a sixth above or below the market price 
gives a right to rescission is not applied to bonds. 

III. Deeds for the conveyance of land, by way of 
sale or gift, are treated under the heads of ALIENA- 
TION AND ACQUISITION: GIFTS; SALES. Other im- 
portant deeds are the KrrUBAH, or marriage Con- 
tract; deed of LEASE. 

L. G. L. N. D. 

DEEP: 1. Incontradistinction to “rock,” which 
is used figuratively for “a refuge" (Isa. xxxiii. 16; 
Ps. xxvii. 5, xl. 2, Ixi. 8), the “deep” (* maíamak- 
kim”) is a metaphorical expression for misfortune or 
sorrow (Ps. Ixix.2,15; cxxx, 1). Thus the “deep val- 
ley " (* 'emek ”) designates a“ place of affliction and 
judgment” (Joel iv. 2, 12, 14, Hebr.), and the phrase 
“deep pit” and similar words are used in the sensc 
of “great danger" (Prov. xxii. 14, xxiii. 27; Isa. 
xxiv. 17, 99; Zech. ix. 11; Ps. Iv. 93, Ixxi. 20, 
Ixxxvi. 19, Ixxxviii. 6, cvii. 90; Lam. iii. 4", 59; 
iv. 20; compare the Arabian saying, “They live in 
a valley that is at the mercy of torrents," Hence 
“the depths of Sheol” (Prov. ix. 18) is an image of 
utter affliction. 

2. “Deep” is also an expression for the unfath- 
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omableand inscrutable. Therefore hardened sinners 
are said to make deep—that is, heap up—their sins 
(Isa. xxxi. 6; Hosea v. 2, ix. 9), and “deep” is syn- 
onymous with “inexhaustible quantity " (Rom. xi. 
33; II Cor. viii, 3j. The Biblealso speaks of people 
who are “deep ”; that is, are cautious in speech (Isa. 
xxxiii. 19; Ezek. xxxiii. 5 e£ seg.). The Bible ap- 
plies the word * deep " also to the heart (Ps. Ixiv. 7; 
Judith viii. 14), and to a man's words (Prov. xviii. 
4), or to his plans (Prov. xx. 5), while it finds “deep 
things” (secrets) in the universe (Job xii. 22), in the 
nature of things (Eccl. vii. 24), and in history (Dan. 
ji. 22). Hence the word “deep” is used in the sense 
of “inscrutable” in reference to God's thoughts (Ps. 
xcii. 6). As a further consequence of these meta- 
phorical applications, “to make deep” came to be 
an equivalent for “to conceal” or “to deceive” (Isa. 
xxix. 15). It is interesting to note that in the cunei- 
form texts wisdom is designated as “the deep” 
(^ nimeku ”), and is characterized thereby as some- 


thing difficult of attainment and seldom found. 
E. G. H. E. K. 


DEFENSE: Means of protection from assault. 
In Biblical times outlying farms were protected from 
bands of marauders by watch-towers (* migdal"; see 
TowER). When the collection of houses in a vil- 
lage beeame large enough to need protection, they 
were generally enclosed by a wall, and were then 
known as cities. At times centers of strategic im- 
portance were held as fortresses (see FORTRESS). 

G, J. 


DEGREES, SONG OF. See PsALMS. 


DEHAVITES (wi; R. V. Dehaites): The 
Dehavites are mentioned among the peoples settled 
in Samaria who opposed the reconstruction of the 
Temple at Jerusalem (Ezra iv. 9). Whether the 
Dehavites are to be connected with a nomadic Per- 
san tribe, the Ados, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 125), 
or with the name of the city of Du’-va, mentioned 
on Assyrian contract tablets, is doubtful. The Sep- 
tuagint reads, in codex A, Aavaiot (“ the Daveeans”), 
hut in codex B the reading is Xovcvvayaiort oi &icív 
"H^auaiot, which means “the Susamchites who are 
the Elamites,” taking the word translated “ De- 


havites" as a verb. 
K. B. P. 


DEICHES or DAICHES (by5"4 or ws): 
Polish family ; mentioned as early as the seventeenth 
century, and members of which are living in Russia 
and Austria. Therelationships of those bearing the 
name can be determined only in a few cases; and the 
fact that * Deiche" is common as a first name among 
Russo-Polish Jewesses suggests the probability of 
i common origin of the family name. Neverthe- 
less, as there are Deiches in Russia who are known 
to have come from the city of Cracow, and as there 
are others of that name resident in that city, it is not 
impossible that Cracow is the native place of the 

eiches family. The following are the more impor- 
tant members of the family: 

Eliezer Elijah b. Solomon Zebi Hirsch 
Deiches: Russian Talmudist; born at. Wilna in 
1797; died there in 1881. Eliezer officiated as rabbi 
of the communities of Woronowo, Padzelwe, and 
Eishishuk, succeeding his father as dayyan of Wilna 


atthe age of twenty-nine, and remaining in that 
oflice until his death. Asdayyan he was noted for 
his endeavors to lighten the burden imposed by the 
ritual, while he himself lived a life of asceticism. 
Elijah Judah b. David Deiches: Russian 


rabbi and Talmudist; flourished in the eighteenth 


and nineteenth centuries; died at Jerusalem Feb., 
1858. Elijah was the son of David b. Aryeh Lób 
Deiches, who was rabbi of Eishishuk at his death 
in 1842. Elijah was for many years rabbi at Neu- 
stadt-Shirwint and Wilkowiski, where he also direct- 
ed large yeshibot. He then removed to Palestine, 
and was one of the leading rabbis of Jerusalem. 

Israel Hayyim b. Löb Hirsch Deiches: 
Russian rabbi and Talmudist ; born at Dorshunishak, 
near Kovno, Dec., 1850. At the age of three he ac- 
companied his father to Kovno, where, under the 
direction of his father and of other scholars, he de- 
voted himself to the study of the Talmud. In 1869 
he removed to Wilna. Here he married the daugh- 
ter of Moses Bielitzki, called also Moses Zerne's. He 
remained in that city until 1885, when he went as 
rabbi to Neustadt-Shirwint, whence he emigrated 
to England; he is now rabbi and editor of a Hebrew 
paper in Leeds. He is the author of the following 
works: * Pirhe ha-Abib” (Blossoms of Spring, Wilna, 
1870), discussions on portions of Jewish law, com- 
posed at the age of eighteen; “Imre Yosher" 
(Words of Uprightness, Wilna, 1887), sermons; 
* Netibot Yerushalmi” (The Ways of Jerusalem, 
Wilna, 1880), a commentary on the treatise Baba 
Kamma of the Palestinian Talmud; “Kuntros . . 
‘al ha-RIBaSH,” remarks and notes to the responsa 
of Isaac b. Sheshet, included in the Wilna edition of 
that work (1878); * Ma'arekot Yisrael” (The Armies 
of Israel), halakic discussions on various subjects in- 
cluded in the “Orah ha-Hayyim” of R. Hayyim of 
Ratzki (Wilna, 1879). H. N. Steinschneider (“ ‘Ir 
Wilna,” p. 106) gives 1853 as the date of Deiches’ 
birth. 

Jacob Mordecai b. Simon Deiches: Polish 
Talmudist of the seventeenth century. He was first 
associate rabbi at Cracow, and as such approved Hay- 
yim Krochmal’s * Mekor Hay yim," which appeared 
at Fürth in 1697. 

Leizer Deiches: Polish Talmudist and rabbi; 
flourished in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was rabbi at Opatow (Galicia), and was 
among the scholars who lived fora time in Joseph 
b. David Oppenheim's house for the purpose of 
studying the rare books and the still rarer manu- 
scripts in the latter's library. At the request of 
Oppenheim, Deiches prepared for the press Abra- 
ham Abele Gombiner's work, * Magen Abraham," on 
the Tosefta (Amsterdam, 1732). Gombiner’s grand- 
son remarks in the introduction that Deiches was so 
modest that he objected to having his labors in con- 
nection with the work publicly acknowledged. 

Lób Hirsch Deiches (generally called Aryeh 
Zebi b. David): Lithuanian Talmudist; died at an 
advanced age at Kovno Oct. 1, 1891. He was a son 
of Rabbi David of Eishishuk, and a brother of 
Elijah Judah Deiches. He officiated for some years 
as rabbi at Dorshunishak, near Kovno, and removed 
to the latter place in 1858, where he filled the offices 
of associate rabbi and director of a yeshibah until his 
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death. He is the author of “ Zibhe Teru‘ah,” a com-. 
mentary on the prayers of New-Year’s Day (Wilna, 
1867). 

Samuel b. Aryeh Lób Deiches: Lithuanian 
rabbi; diedat Wilna March 28, 1825, His father was 
rabbi at Lida, near Wilna; his grandfather, called 
Elijah Arkes (^ Arke ” is the diminutive of * Aaron a 
was a native of Cracow. On his mother’s side he 
was a nephew of the dayyan of Wilna—" the great 
Simeon.” [Like the latter he wasfor many years one 
of the dayyanim of Wilna, and was famous for his 
devotion to the study of the Talmud. Many of the 
works printed at Wilna during his term of office 
bear his printed approbation. His brother David 
was the father of Elijah Judah Deiches; his other 
brother Meir was dayyan at Kovno. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lunez. Jerusalem, i. 148-144; H. N. Stein- 
schneider (Maggid), ‘Ir Wilna, pp. 61, 62, 105, 106; Sefer 

Zikkaron, p. 26, Warsaw, 1889; Abraham b. Moses Jekuthiel 


Kaufmann ha-Kohen, in the Introduction to Gombiner's 
Magen Abraham, Amsterdam, 1732, LG 


DEISM: A system of belief which posits God's 
existence as the cause of all things, and admits His 
perfection, but rejects Divine revelation and govern- 
ment, proclaiming theall-sufficiency of natural laws. 
The Socinians, as opposed to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, were designated as deists (F. Lichtenberger, 
“Encyclopédie des Sciences Réligieuses," iii. 637). 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries deism 
became synonymous with "natural religion," and 
deist with * freethinker." 

England and France have been successively the 
strongholds of deism. Lord Herbert, the “father of 
deism ? in England, assumes certain “innate ideas,” 
which establish five religious truths: (1) that God is; 
(2) that it is man’s duty to worship Him; (8) that wor- 
ship consists in virtue and piety; (4) 
that man must repent of sin and aban- 
don his evil ways; (5) that divine ret- 
ribution either in this or in the next 
life is certain. He holds that all positive religions 
are either allegorical and poetic interpretations of 
nature or deliberately organized impositions of 
priests. Hobbes (d. 1679) may be mentioned next 
(see Lange, “Gesch. des Materialismus,” i. 245: F. 
Toennies, * Hobbes,” in * Klassiker der Philosophie,” 
Stuttgart, 1896). John Locke (d. 1704; see Jodl, 
* Gesch. der Ethik," i. 149 e£ seq.), in “The Reason- 
ableness of Christianity as Delivered in the Scrip- 
tures ” (1695), declares that “the moral part of the 
law of Moses is identical with natural or rational 
law.” John Toland (d. 1722), the forerunner of the 
modern criticism of the N. T., in “Christianity Not 
Mysterious” (1696), says: “Revelation is no reason 
for assuming the truth of any fact or doctrine; it is 
a means of information.” Anthony Collins (d. 1729), 
author of “Discourse on Freethinking” (1713) and 
“Discourses on the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion ” (1724), asserts that “ Christian- 
ity is mystical Judaism." He applies the compara- 
tive method, and utilizes the Mishnah to show the 
affinity of N. T. theological allegorizing to that of 


the Rabbis. Tindal (d. 1733), in “The Gospel a 


Republication of the Religion of Nature” (1730), 
avers that “ Revelation, both Jewish and Christian, 


is only a repetition of the lex nature.” 


Deism in 
England. 


In France, Voltaire, Diderot, and, above all, Rous- 
seau, were exponents of deism, on the whole illustra. 
ting the intellectual moralism of theschool. InGer. 
many it is the ^ Aufklàrungsphilosophie" that to a 
certain extent is under the influence of the deistie 

theses, and as Moses MENDELSSOHN is 


Men- one of the prophets of the * Aufkli- 
delssohn’s rung," deism may be said through him 
Deism. to have had a part in the shaping of 


modern Jewish thought. Reason and 
common sense are, according to Mendelssohn, iden- 
tical (^ Werke," ii. 265, 283, 915). Religion is, ac- 
cording to him, natural and eminently practical. 
'To *do," not to *believe," is the chief care of the 
religious man. Natural theology is as accurately 
certain as mathematies. "That God is, is a fact, not 
a belief. Mendelssohn parts company with deism 
by modifying the doctrine of divine retribution. 
According to him, happiness and the doing of right 
are coincidental. The virtuous man is happy. 
However, Mendelssohn is not consistent throughout, 
as he admits repeatedly that, without the assumption 
of immortality, morality can not stand, nor can God's 
Providence be established (Phedon). Revelation 
for him is not necessary toreligion; but the national 
law of Judaism, which is not natural, had to be re- 
vealed (“ Schriften,” iii. 311-319, 348-306; v. 669, 
Leipsic, 1848). 

The Mendelssohnian arguments left their imprint 
on the Jewish theology of the nineteenth century (sce 
L. Löw, in “ Ben Chananja,” i). His“ deistic ” mor- 
alism on the one hand, and his “national legalism ” 
on the other, have not been without influence on the 
theories of the Reform rabbis (see HOLDHEIM, SAM- 
VEL), which differentiated the moral—that is, the uni- 
versal and eternal—injunctions and principles of the 
Law from the national and temporal; while the dis- 
tinction made between moral and ceremonial laws 
(see CEREMONIES), though recognized by Saadia and 
others, received a new emphasis through Mendels- 
sohn’s views. The relations of deism to Judaism, 
however, have not been.made the subject of syste- 
matic inquiry, though non-Jewish controversial 
writers have often argued that Judaism, positing a 
transcendental God, virtually stood for deism. This 
contention must be allowed if deism connotes anti- 
Trinitarianism. Judaism hasalways been rigorously 
Unitarian. Deism, as the denial of original sin and 
the soteriology built thereon, also harmonizes with 
Jewish doctrine. But the doctrine of deism which 
relegates God, after creation, to the passive róle of a 
disinterested spectator, is antipodal to the teachings 
of Judaism. God directs the course of history and 
man's fate (Ex. xix. 4, xx. 2; Deut. xxxii. 11, 12; 
xxxii 29; Ps. xxxiii. 18, exlv. 16; Jer. xxxii. 9). 
God neither slumbers nor sleeps. He is Israel's 
guardian (Ps. cxxi.). Nations may plot and rage, 
but God's decrees come to pass (Ps. ii.). 

The question as to what God has been occupied 
with since the creation is the subject of rabbinical 
speculations (Lev. R. iii, viii; Gen. R. lxviii; 
Pesik. 11b; compare Midr. Sam. v.; Tan., ed. 
Buber, Bemidbar, xviii; Tan., ed. Buber, Mattot, 


end; Tan., Ki Teze, beginning). God presides over 
the births of men (Nid. 31a; Lev. R. xiv.: Tan., 


Tazria‘). He takes care that the race shall not 
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die out (Pes. 48b; Pesik. R. xv.). Even the instinc- 
tive actions of animals are caused by God, and so is 
He the power and will behind the acts 
Talmud and of terrestrial governments (Eccl. R. 
Midrash. x.11) None woundsa finger without 
God's will (Hul. 7b). . God sends the 
wind that the farmer may have wherewith to live 
(Pesik. 69a; Lev. R. xxviii; Eccl R. i. 3; Pesik. 
R. xvili.). God assigns the fate of the nations and 
of individuals (R. H. i. 2. Man's life is in the 
hand of God (Lam. R. iii. 39). Not alone the crea- 
tion of the world, but also its preservation (Gen. R. 
xiii.; Eccl. R. i. 7, iii. 11; Gen. R. ix.; Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. ix.), as well as the destiny of man and man- 
kind, is subject to God's constant guidance. In 
fact, creation was never considered finished (Hag. 
12a). As the daily morning prayer has it: “[God] 
createth a new creation every day, everlastingly ” 
(compare Rekanati, * Ta'ame ha-Miz wot," p. 97, and 
* Akedat Yizhak," gate iv.) Albo (*'Ikkarim," 
iii. 26) calls attention to the distinctive element of 
the Jewish God-conception which associates Him not 
merely, *as some philosophers do," with the crea- 
tion, but also with the direction of the world after 
creation. 

These ideas of God's government are expressed in 
the Jewish prayer-books (especially for Rosh ha-Sha- 
nah), and are in one way or another put forth by 
the philosophers. The question how God’s govern- 
ment is compatible with human freedom has kept 
the Jewish thinkers on the alert; but, whatever their 
answer, none disputes God’s supremacy and gov- 
ernment (Saadia, *Emunot we-De'ot," iv.). Ibn 
Gabirol assumes that God's direction is carried into 
effect through * mediating forces.” Judah ha-Levi’s 
discussion of the names of the Deity (Elohim and 
Yirwar) proves his antideistic convictions. “Ehyeh 
asher ehyeh” indicates God’s constant presence in 
Israel and His help (“Cuzari,” iv. 1, i. 7) Mai- 
monides’ discussion of Providence (“ Moreh,” iii. 17) 
is also antideistic, though largely influenced by the 
pseudo-Aristotelian doctrine that Providence does 
not extend to the care of individuals. 

Deism posits the moral freedom of man, his pre- 
disposition to virtue: so does Judaism (Ber. 33b). 
“All is in the hands of God save the fear of God” 
is the Talmudical formula for a doctrine resting on 
Biblical teachings, and accepted by Jewish theology. 
Judaism is theistic, not deistic. See Gop; MIRA- 


CLES: PROVIDENCE, DIVINE; REVELATION, Doc- 
TRINE OF. 
K. E. G. H. 


DEITY. See Gop. 


DEL BANCO, MIRIAM: American authoress; 
born June 27, 1867, at New Orleans; daughter of 
Rabbi Max Del Banco, who died shortly after her 
birth. Her mother removed to St. Louis, in the 
public schools of which city the daughter was 
trained, displaying remarkable poetic talent. Later 
she was sent to her uncle at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
where she attended the State Normal School. After 
completing the course with honors, she rejoined her 


mother, who in the mean time had removed to Chi- 
cago, in Which city Miss Del Banco obtained in 1990 


à position as teacher in the public schools; since 1889 


she has been assistant principal at the Von Hum- 
boldt School. She has been a frequent contributor 
to both the Jewish and general press, having writ- 
ten a large number of poems, both Jewish and secu- 
lar; she has likewise translated Kayserling’s “Die 
Jiidischen Frauen,” which appeared as a serial in 
the columns of the * Jewish Advance” and was pub- 
lished in Chicago in 1881; and Alberti's *Ludwig 
Borne,” which appeared in the * Menorah,” 1888-89. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 
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DEL BENE, DAVID (also known as Mehatob): 
Italian rabbi; born at Mantua in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century; died at Ferrara in the begin- 
ning of theseventeenth century.  Possessed of great 
oratorical talent and having received a thorough sec- 
ular education, he began while a youth to preach in 
the synagogue of his native town. His sermons at- 
tracted crowds of listeners, the more so as he in- 
troduced in his addresses quotations from Italian 
poets, and even went so far as to speak of “the holy 
Diana." This mode of preaching could not fail to 
antagonize the zealots, who raised a storm of oppo- 
sition against the young orator. Israel Sforno put 
himself at their head, and petitioned the rabbis to 
excommunicate him. Consequently David retired 
from the pulpit, and resolved to turn his attention 
to rabbinical studies. His former judge, Menahem 
Azariah of Fano, became his master. Having ac- 
quired considerable Talmudical reputation, so much 
so that he was often consulted in regard to compli- 
cated halakic questions, David was appointed rabbi 
at Ferrara, which position he held for thirty-six years. 
David was distinguished by the ascetic purity of 
his life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ;,Kaufmann, in Jew. Quart. Rev. viii. 518 et seq. 
G. I. Br. 
DEL BENE (mono) JUDAH ASHAEL 

BEN ELIEZER DAVID: Italian rabbi; born 

about 1618; died at Ferrara April 2, 1678. Together 

with Menahem Recanati he signed a halakic deci- 
sion on the remission of debts in the jubilee year, 
which decision is cited in * Pahad Yizhak " by Isaac 

Lampronti, who counts Del Bene among the greatest 

Talmudical authorities of the time. Del Bene wrote 

* Kis/ot le-Bet Dawid” (Thrones of the House of 

David) Verona, 1646. It is a philosophical work, 

divided into eight sections (“bottim”) and fifty 

chapters (“she‘arim ”), and deals with the creation of 
the world, the heavens and the planets, the elements, 
the immortality of the soul, resurrection, articles of 
faith, the preeminence of the Hebrew language, the 
liturgists and pay yetanim, and Mohammedanism. In 
the part dealing with the last-named subject Del Bene 
shows the superiority of Christianity over Islam, 
notwithstanding the Trinitarianism of the former. 
Another work of his, entitled * Yehudah Meho- 
keki” (Judah, My Lawgiver) is quoted in “ Kis'ot 
le-Bet Dawid." Del Bene was a skilful poet, and 
many of his productions have been included in mis- 
cellaneous poetical collections. His style, however, 
is inferior because of his too frequent use of syno- 


nyms, though. as he says in * Kis'ot le-Bet Dawid,” 
in treating of Hebrew style, he considers its wealth 


of synonyms to be one of its most beautiful features. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
123: Zunz. in Liebermann's Deutseher Volkskalender, 1853, 
p. 67; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Hebrüischen Poesie, p. 11; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 1843; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 


p. 411 
L. G. I. Br. 
DELACRUT, DELACROT, or DE LA 


CROTA, BEN SOLOMON : Polish scholar; lived 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. He settled 
early in Italy, andat one time seems to have attended 
the lectures on Cabala and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, devoting himself to the inter- 
pretation of cabalistic and scientific works. He was 
the author of the following: (1) * Perush,” a commen- 
tary on Joseph Gikatilla’s cabalistie work, * Sha'are 
Orah,” Cracow, 1600; (2) a commentary on Solomon 
ben Abigdors Hebrew translation of Sacrobosco’s 
treatise on astronomy, “Tractatus de Sphera,” or 
“ Aspectus Circulorum ” (Hebrew, * Mar'eh ha-Ofan- 
nim”), with an explanation of the difficult passages 
of the translation according to the reading of his 
masters of the University of Bologna, and the in- 
terpretation he had found in Christian works (Cra- 
cow, 1720); (8) “Zel ha-‘Olam” (The Image of the 
World), a translation of a treatise on cosmography 
written in French by Gossouin, under the title 
“Livre de Clergie,” or * L'Image du Monde” (Am- 
sterdam, 1733). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1882-1883 ; 

idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. ött, 950. 

H. R. I. Bn. 


DELAIAH: 1. Asonof Elioenai in the Davidic 
genealogy (I Chron. iii. 24; A. V. ^Dalaiah"). The 
sons of Delaiah are mentioned in the long post-exilic 
list of those who returned from captivity under Ze- 
rubbabel (Ezra ii. 60; Neh. vii. 62). They were un- 
able to trace their descent. In I Esd. v. 37 the name 
is given as * Dalan.” 

2. Son of Mehetabeel and father of Shemaiah, 
who tried to persuade Nehemiah to seek refuge at 
night in the Temple, which caused Nehemiah to 
suspect him of spreading false alarms at the instiga- 
tion of Sanballat (Neh. vi. 10). 

3. Son of Shemaiah, a prince during the régime 
of Jehoiakim; oneof those to whom Micaiah related 
the reading of the prophecy of Jeremiah by the 
prophet's scribe Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 12). 

4. A priest who headed the twenty-third of the 
twenty-four priestly divisions in the reign of David 
(I Chron. xxiv. 18). 

E. G. H. G. D. L. 


DELAWARE: Astate on the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States. The first Jew of whom any- 
thing definite is known asa resident of the state was 
Solomon Solis, born in Wilmington March 13, 1819 
(Morais, “The Jews of Philadelphia," p. 51). Prior 
to 1855 M. M. Stern, now of Philadelphia, was en- 
gagedin business in Milford. There were, however, 
few Jews in the state before 1860, when Nathan 
Lieberman settled in Wilmington, his brother Henry 
about the same time locating in Dover, the capital 
ofthestate. Since then there has been a small influx, 
the total number of Jewish residents being given as 
928, of whom over 800 reside in Wilmington. "That 
city contains the only Jewish organizations in Dela- 
ware. Congregation Adath Kodesh Baron de Hirsch 


904 


was organized in 1885 and incorporated Sept. 13,1889. 
Its present rabbi is Herman A. Blatt. A free Hebrew 
Sunday-school, dating from Jan. 1, 1896, has now 
(1903) over 800 pupils. "The charitable organizations 
are the Moses Montefiore Benefit Society, incorpo- 
rated Feb. 10, 1888; the Hebrew Charity Organiza- 
tion, incorporated March 9, 1902. The latter has a 
Joan fund without interest. There are also the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, the Wilmington Lodge 
No. 470, I. O.B.B., and a few smaller organizations. 
A few Jewish families are scattered in Viola, New- 
castle, Odessa, Millsboro, Laurel, Delaware City, 
Lewes, Georgetown, Seaford, Harrington, Middle- 
town, and Milford. 
A. J. H. Go. 


DELGADO, GONÇALO: Portuguese Marano 
of thesixteenth century, and son of Juan Pinto Del- 
gado; born at Tavira, where he occupied the posi- 
tion of an “escrivão dos orfáos" (secretary of an 
orphanage). He is theauthor of * Poema Composto 
de que Era, o Argumento: a Violente Irrupcáo Feita 
Pelos Inglezes no Anno do 1596, Sequeando e Abra- 
zando a Cidade de Faro,” a poem narrating the cir- 
cumstances of an English incursion in 1096, during 
which the town of Faro was stormed and sacked. 
The poem is dedicated to Ruy Lourenzo de To- 
vara, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, ii. 


393; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 41. 
G. M. K. 


DELGADO, JOSEPH: Farmer of the revenue 
of Lumbrales, Castile. On July 26, 1728, he, his 
wife Antonia de Cardenas, and his brother Gabriel 
Delgado, refusing to renounce their faith, were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life by the Inquisition 
at Llerena. On the same day, the mother-in-law of 
Joseph Delgado was burned at the stake for the 


same reason. 
5 M. K. 


DELGADO, JUAN (MOSES) PINTO: Ma- 
rano poet; born at Tavira, Portugal, about 1580; died 
in 1591. Going to Spain in his youth, he studied the 
humanities at Salamanca, where he formed a friend- 
ship with the poet Luis de Leon. He was talented 
in many ways, and was endowed with an unusuaily 
retentive memory, being able to reproduce ver- 
batim a discourse heard but once. Pursued by the 
Inquisition, he left his wife and child at Tavira, and 
went first to Rome. and then to France, where he 
openly professed Judaism and took the name of 
Moses. 

The poems of Jean Pinto Delgado are distinguished 
for grace, sublimity of style, and variety of meters; 
“ parts of them are written not only with tenderness, 
but in asweet and pure versification,” says Ticknor. 
In addition to various poems, he composed poetical 
versions of certain books of the Bible, which were 
published together under the title “Potma de la 
Reyna Ester, Lamentaciones del Propheta Jeremias, 
Historia de Rut, y Varias Poesias” (Rouen, 1627), 
and dedicated to Cardinal Richelieu. The view of 
J. A. de los Rios and Ad. de Castro that there exists 
an earlier edition, published at Paris, is very ques- 
tionable. Barbosa Machado says that Delgado trans- 
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lated parts of Petrarch into Portuguese. Daniel Levi 
de Barrios says of him: 
* Del Poema de Hester en sacro coro 
Mosseh Delgado da esplendor sonoro, 


Y corren con su voz en ricas plantas 
De Jeremias las Endechas santas.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Estudios Sobre los 
Judios de Espaiia, pp. 500 et sey.; Ad. de Castro, Hist. de los 
Judios en Espajia, p. 195; De Rossi, Hist. Würterb. der 
Jüd. Schriftsteller, p. 265; Barbosa Machado, Bibl. Lusi- 
tana, ii. 998, 722; Ticknor, Spanish Literature, ii. 46; Kay- 
HE P DEPO pp. 158 et sey.; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 
G M. K. 
DELIATITZ, ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM: 

Russian Talmudist and rabbi of Deliatitz; flourished 

at the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 

wrote: (1) *Shene Eliyahu” (The Years of Elijah), 
notes on the comments of Elijah Wilna on the Abot 
de-Rabbi Nathan; (9) *Ben Abraham" (The Son of 

Abraham), a concordance of the parallel passages in 

the Abot, with explanations (Wilna, 1833). Deliatitz 

isalso the author of * Ma'aneh Eliyahu” (The Reply 
of Elijah), a comméntary on the last Mishnah of ‘Uk- 
zin, and on the fifth Mishnah in the fifth section of 

Kilayam, published with the preceding work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 204; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 651; S. J. Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 105. 

L. G. M. SEL. 

DELIATITZ, NISSAN: Russian rabbi and 
mathematician. He wrote “Keneh Hokmah,” the 
meaning of which in Prov iv. 5 is “buy wisdom,” 
but which here means “the scientific measure." It 

is a manual of algebra in five parts (Wilna, 1829). 

Benjacob says that Nissan was the son of Abraham 

Deliatitz, but Fürst makes him the son of Elijah b. 

Abraham Deliatitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 201; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. p. 63; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 530. 

L. G. M. SEL. 
DELILAH: A woman of Sorek, loved by 

Samson (Judges xvi. 4-20). The chief of the 

Philistines bribed her to discover the source of Sam- 

son'sgreatstrength. Three times she failed. First, 


at his own suggestion, she bound him with “seven, 


green withes," but these he easily snap ped asunder. 
Then she tied him with new ropes: these also 
failed. Then she fastened the locks of his hair to 
the loom (see Moore, “Judges,” ad loc.), but with 
the same result. Finally, after many compiaints 
that Samson did not trust her, he told her that his 
strength lay in his hair. Then, when he was asleep, 
she called in a man to eut off his hair. She then 
awoke him, and delivered him into the hands of the 
waiting Philistine chiefs, from each one of whom 
she received 1,100 pieces of silver. In all probabil- 
ity Delilah was a Philistine woman, although not 
necessarily a “political agent” of the Philistines 
(Cheyne and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” s.v.; see SAM- 
SON), f G. B. L. 

Delilah’s name, O55, has been explained as 
“faithless one” by E. Meier (* Hebrüisehes Wurzel- 
wörterbuch,” p. 380), and as “traitor” by Ranke 
(* Weltgesch.? i. 51); it hasalso been compared with 
the Arabic *dalilah," Modern Arabic * dlyle," used 
to designate a hetæra (Gesenius, “Th.” p. 841; com- 
pare “dallum” = amorous, coquettish, in Gesenius, 
" Lexicon," p. 195b). 

'This interpretation of the name would be justified 


only if it were certain that the story of Samson is & 
myth, and that the name “ Delilah” had, in connec- 
tion with his story, a symbolical significance. This, 
indeed, has been assumed by Ignaz Goldziher, for ex- 
ample, who, in his * Der Mythus bei den Hebrüern ” 
(pp. 186 et seq.), says: “Delilah is the setting sun, 
which has completed its day's labor, or, rather, 
which is no longer the sun, but the night that cuts 
her lover's curly locks (crines Phoebi), in which his 
whole strength is centered." E. Wietzke (in the 
pamphlet * Der Biblische Samson der Aegyptisches 
Horus-Ra," 1888) likewise identified Delilah with 
the night; but these assumptions are more or less 
arbitrary attempts to reduce Samson toa mytholog- 
icalfigure. It is more correct to apply to Delilah 
Philo’s words, in his “De Sampsone," concerning 
the first Philistine wife of this hero: “O nefanda 
mulier abominabilis, optas audire ut tradas dicentem, 
ut exuas coronam ab eo!” In the stories of “The 
Arabian Nights" the name of Delilah has come to 
be applied to a cunning woman (see Joseph Horo- 
witz in “Z. D. M. G.” pp. 333-995). 
E. G. E. E. K. 


DELITZSCH, FRANZ: Christian Hebraist; 
born at Leipsic Feb. 23, 1813; died there March 4, 
1890. He was not of Jewish descent; although, 
owing to his rabbinical learning and his sympathy 
with the Jewish people, and from a misunderstand- 
ing of his relation to his Hebrew godfather (whom 
he called “uncle”), a Jewish ancestry was often at- 
tributed to him. He devoted himself early to Sem- 
itic studies, was made assistant professor at Leipsic 
in 1844, and was called as professor to Rostock in 
1846, to Erlangen in 1850, and in 1867 to Leipsic, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. His serv- 
ices to Hebrew philology and literary history and 
to Biblical exegesis were great. As an Old Testa- 
ment critic he was progressive: beginning as a bul- 
wark of conservatism, he gradually moved toward 
the modern position (for example, in regard to the 
documents of the Pentateuch, and the dates of Deu- 
teronomy, Isaiah [xI.-ixvi.], and Daniel. In Bib- 
lical psychology his work was less satisfactory, and 
has not met with favor. As a student he became 
deeply interested in post-Biblical Hebrew literature, 
and even his Biblical commentaries are full of ci- 
tations from rabbinical and Neo-Hebraic works. 
In 1837 he worked out a catalogue of the Hebrew 
and Syriac manuscripts in the Leipsic Rathsbiblio- 
thek (published 1838). In conjunction with Stein- 
schneider he edited and annotated Aaron ben Eli- 
jah’s ^'Ez Hayyim" (Leipsic, 1541); though his 
chief work in this branch was his * Zur Geschichte 
der Jüdischen Poesie" (Leipsie, 1936), a history 
which is still of use. Mention should also be made 
of his ^ Jüdisch-Arabische Poesien aus vor-Muham- 
medanischer Zeit” (Leipsic, 1874); “Jesus und 
Hillel” (3d ed., 1879); *Jüd. Handwerkerleben zur 
Zeit Jesu” (8d ed., 1879; Eng. transl. “ Jewish Art- 
isan Life,” London, 1877); and his edition of Weber’s 
“System der Altsynag. Theologie ” (Leipsic, 1880). 

Delitzsch’s principal publications, besides those al- 
ready mentioned, are his “ Pentateuch-Kritische Stu- 
dien," in “Zeitschr. für Kirchliche Wissenschaft," 
1880, 1882; and the following commentaries: On 


* 
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Genesis, 1852, 1858, revised ed., 1887; Job, 1864; Isa- 
iah, 1866, 1889; Psalms, 1867; Proverbs, 1873; Song 
of Songs and Ecclesiastes, 1875. These commen- 
taries, though they follow the Masoretic text with- 
out attempt at emendation, are exegetically strong. 

Delitzsch was also active in other lines of Biblical 
science. He took part in the revision of Luther's 
translation of the Dible, instituted by the govern- 
ment of Saxony in 1873; he collaborated with Baer 
in the publication of a revised Masoretic text of the 
Old 'Testament (the Baer-Delitzsch text, unfortu- 
nately left unfinished); and, in connection there- 
with, produced a series of studies (from 1871 to 1886) 
on the Complutensian Polyglot. Delitzsch was a 
vigorous opponent of the anti-Semitic movement in 
Germany, and was one of the foremost opponents of 
Rohling, defending the Jews against the blood ac- 
cusation. In 1841 he made a public declaration on 
this subject in the Waisenhaus-Kirche in Dresden, 
and in 1882 published a responsum (“Christliche 
Zeugnisse Gegen die Blutbeschuldigung,” p. 12). In 
this connection he wrote * Rohling's Talmudjude ” 
(7th ed., 1881); “Was D. Aug. Rohling Beschworen 
Hat?” (1888); *Schachmatt den Blutliignern Roh- 
ling und Justus” (2d ed., Erlangen, 1883); * Neueste 
Traumgeschiehte des Antisemitischen Propheten ? 
(Erlangen, 1883). This did not prevent him from 
repelling what he considered unjust attacks upon 
Christianity in the Jewish press (* Christentum und 
Jüdische Presse" (Erlangen, 1882). His interest in 
the Christianization of the Jews led him to found in 
1886 at Leipsic the institution which, after his death, 
was called the “Institutum Judaicum Delitzsch- 
janum”; and for them he translated the New Tes- 
tament into Hebrew (1877), with the aid of J. E. 
Salkinsohn. His son Friedrich Delitzsch is noted 
as an Assyriologist; he is professor of Assyriology 
at the University of Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyklopiidie, s.v., and 
the authorities there mentioned. 


T, T.—G. 
DELMANSI. Sce ANAw. 


DELMEDIGO (rnb = “Del Medico”): A 
family of German descent. About the end of the 
fourteenth century its founder, Judah Delmedi- 
go, emigrated to the island of Crete, whose inhabit- 
ants were mostly of German origin (compare Joseph 
Solomon Delmedigo, “Elim,” p. 30, Amsterdam, 
1629). Judah had three sons: (1) Abba ha-Zaken 
(L.), who, at his own expense, erected a German syn- 
agogue (ib. Ip dN Npn); (2) Mejuhas, who died 
childless; and (8) Shemariah, with the surname 
Cretensis (WPN). The last wrote a philosoph- 
ical work, “Heber Ish we-Ishto” (compare Geiger, 
“Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 447), and many gram- 
matical treatises (compare Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” ii. 
597, No. 33; Zunz, in *Catalogus Lib. Manuscript. 
Bibl. Senat. Lips." 324) His son Moses was the 
father of Elijah Cretensis ben Moses Abba Del- 
medigo (see next column). Elijah left two sons: 
Moses, a philosopher, and Judah, a rabbi (see Jew. 
Encyc. iv. 509). One of Judah’s daughters, Rachel, 
married Joseph of Constantinople, a descendant 
of Mordecai b. Eleazar Comtino (compare Gritz, 
“Gesch.” viii. 274, 488, note) in whose library his 
(Comtino's) commentary on Ibn Ezra was studied by 


a later descendant of the family, Joseph Solomon 

Delmedigo. 

Casta (*nwp: idem, “ Elim,” p. 29), the only daugh. 
ter of Joseph of Constantinople and Rachel, married 
her relative Elijah, whose genealogy, on his father's 
side, isas follows: The above-mentioned Abba ha-Za- 
ken (L) had three sons: Elijah, Moses, and El- 
kanah—all Talmudists—who, together with other 
rabbis, defended—“ with flaming swords"-—thoir 
countryman Moses Capsali against the charges of 
Joseph Colon (Grütz, “ Gesch." viii. 953). Elkanah's 
son Samuel, also a rabbi, had a son Samuel Men- 
ahem, who was born after his father's death. This 
Samuel Menahem, physician and teacher of philos- 
ophy, the head of a yeshibah in Padua, was made 
à prisoner of war, was ransomed by his countrymen, 
and was recalled as rabbi to Candia. Hisson Abba 
(IL) had a son Eliezer, who presided over a Tal- 
mudic school for many years, and was a zealous op- 
ponent of the Cabala. His son Elijah, also a Tal- 
mudist, his father’s successor as rabbi in Candia, 
and husband of the above-mentioned Casta, was the 
father of Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (see Jew. 
Excxc. iv. 508) the most illustrious member of the 
family (compare Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” 1510). 
It is not reported that children were born to him on 
the island of Candia (see his lament in his * Ta'alu- 
mot Hokmah,” ii. 3b, Preface) His remarks 
(“ Elim,” p. 32), “that he had a little daughter at 
home," and *that he needed much money for his 
daughter's dowry,” are explained by Moses Metz as 
humorous references to his work * Bosmat bat She- 
lomoh ? (Geiger, * Melo Chofnajim," p. xlv.) and to 
the expenses of its printing. He was married in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he held the position of 
communal physician, and where his two daughters 
were born. One died young (Carmoly, in * Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.? 1856, Jahrg. 20, No. 20, with inexact 
statement of sources). The other, Sarah, married the 
physician Solomon Ding, and after his death (1680) 
Isai Oppenheim, who died, according to her tomb- 
stone (No. 8009 in the old cemetery of the Israelitic 
community in Frankfort), Feb. 9, 1691 (M. Horwitz, 
in Berliner's * Magazin," x. 113). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, pp. xii. et seq.; Nach- 
gel. Schriften, iii. 1 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 244, 252, 254, 
281, 282; ix. 8, 36, 147; Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Jui*s, 
pp. 187, 192. 

D. M. Sc. 

DELMEDIGO, ELIJAH CRETENSIS BEN 
MOSES ABBA: Cretan philosopher and physi- 
cian; born in Candia in 1460; died there March, 
1497 (Grütz, “Geschichte,” 8d ed., viii. 244, note). 
Elijah was instructed by his father in Bible and 
Talmud, and when scarcely more than a child he 
addressed halakic questions to Joseph Colon, who 
highiy praised his erudition and clear mind (Re- 
sponsa, No. 54). 

The high opinion of such a Talmudical authority 
probably led to the call, which Delmedigo received 
a little later, to preside over the Talmudical school 
of Padua. There he devoted himself to the study 
of philosophy, chiefly that of Aristotle, Maimonides, 
and Averroes, whose systems he afterward iucul- 
cated among Christian students by lectures and by 
translations and commentaries written in an elegant 
literary Latin. 
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Delmedigo’s reputation as philosopher soon stood 
so high that he was chosen by the University of 
Padua, with the approval of the Venetian Senate, as 

umpire in a dispute on some philosoph- 
As ical subject between the professors 


Professor and students of that university ; and 
of Phi- as a result of his decision he, at the 
losophy. age of twenty-three, was appointed 


professor of philosophy, teaching suc- 
cessively at Padua, Florence, Venice, Perugia, and 
Bassano. Among his students was the eminent 
scholar Count Giovanni Pico di Mirandola, who be- 
came his lifelong friend and protector. 

This happy period in Delmedigo’s life did not 
last long. The members of the party against whom 
he had decided the above-mentioned dispute had not 
forgiven him for their defeat, and they commenced 
to persecute him. Moreover, a quarrel arose be- 
tween Delmedigo and Judah Minz, rabbi of Padua, 
who, being strongly opposed to scientific progress 
and freedom in religious matters, could not agree 
with the theories propounded by Delmedigo in his 
work * Behinat ha-Dat” (see below). This quarrel 
soon developed fierce persecutions, obliging Del- 
medigo to leave Italy; and he returned to his native 
place, where he was received with much sympathy 
by his countrymen, both Jews and Christians. 
There he taught philosophy for two or three years, 
at the expiration of which he underwent an opera- 
tion on the cheek, which caused his death. Joseph 
Solomon Delmedigo, who in his * Mazref le-Hok- 
mah” gives some biographical notes on Elijah, re- 
lates that crowds of learned Christians, clad in 
mourning, attended Elijah’s funeral. 

Elijah’s scientific activity lay chiefly in trans- 
lating from Hebrew into Latin and in commenting 

upon some of Averroes’ commentaries 
His Works. on Aristotle. He did this mostly at 

the request of Picodi Mirandola. His 
translations and independent works are: “ Ques- 
tiones Tres: I. De Primo Motore; II. De Mundi 
Efficientia; I. De Esse Essentia et Uno,” Venice, 
1501; * Adnotationes in Plurima Dicta," or “Anno. 
Quedam in Lib. de Physico Auditu Super Qui- 
busdam Dictis Commentatoris [Averrois] et Aliis 
Rebus,” etc., published as an appendix to the prece- 
ding work; two questions on the hylic intellect. in 
Latin and in Hebrew, under the title “She’elah 
‘Amukkah ‘al Ahdut Sekel ha-Hayulani” (the first 
question being whether the hylic intellect is one: the 
second, whether it conceives substances separated 
from matter [Paris MS. No. 968; at the end of this 
work, Delmedigo promises to publish a book on 
the number of the precepts according to the Tal- 
mud]); * Averrois Queestio in Librum Priorum (Ana- 
lyticarum),” Venice, 1497; Averroes' commentary 
on Plato's “Republic,” “De Regimine Civitatis ” 
(nolonger extant, and known only from quotations); 
“ Averrois Commentatio [Summa] in Meteora Aristo- 
telis,” with an introduction as well as fragments from 
Averroes’ * Middle Commentary,” 25. 1488; “ Averrois 
Commentatio [Media] in Metaph. Aristotelis," 1.-vii. 
ib. 1560; Averroes’ procm to the large commentary 
to Aristotle's “ Metaphysics,” xii., translated once for 
Pico di Mirandola. and a second time for Cardinal 
Grimani (Paris MS. No. 6508); a small treatise on 
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metaphysics (25.); * [Averrois] De Substantia Orbis,” 
in Latin and in Hebrew, under the title “ Biur ha- 
Ma'amar be-' Ezem ha-Galgal ” (25.); “Sperma ” (25.); 
" Behinat ha-Dat " (Investigation of Religion), writ- 
ten at the request of his disciple Saul Cohen Ashke- 
nazi, and published by Delmedigo's great-grandson, 
Basel, 1519; also, witha commentary, by Isaac Reg- 
gio, Vienna, 1833. In the last-named work Delmedi- 
go endeavored to separate religion from philosophy. 
In his opinion religion consists in actions leading to 
a moral life, and is not a matter of 
‘*Behinat syllogisms requiring demonstration. 
ha-Dat.” Philosophical speculations leading to 
a better understanding of the religious 
principles are indeed permitted, if not prescribed, 
by the Law; but these speculations are applicable 
only for the small minority possessing a philosophi- 
cal training. As forthe majority, they must take the 
Biblical and Talmudical prescriptions in their literal 
sense. Still, he admits that Judaism, besides relig- 
ious prescription, contains certain dogmas, such as 
the unity and incorporeality of God, divine retribu- 
tion, belief in the miracles related in the Law and res- 
urrection; but these are by no means illogical—as 
is, for instance, the Trinity—and no true philosopher 
will declare them untenable. Delmedigo ascribes a 
divine origin to the halakic part of the Talmud, which 
is the traditional interpretation of the laws. The 
haggadic part, on the contrary, being the work of 
men, has no higher authority than the dicta of the 
philosophers. The Cabala, he claims, is rooted inan 
intellectual swamp; no trace of it is to be found in 
the Talmud, and its basal work, the Zohar, is the 
production of a forger. 

The * Behinat ha-Dat" can hardly be called an 
original work. All that Delmedigo says in it re- 
specting philosophy and religion is borrowed from 
Averroes’ * Fasl al-Makal,” as has been pointed out 
by A. Hübsch (* Monatsschrift," 1882, pp. 555-568; 
1888, pp. 98-46). Delmedigo's merit in connection 
with this work lies chiefly in the courageous expres- 
sion of his opinions, heedless of consequences, which, 
as the result showed, were disastrous for him. His 
assertion concerning the haggadic part of the Tal- 
mud was probably the cause of his quarrel with 
Judah Minz, who regarded it as a veritable heresy. 
On the other hand, the cabalists, who were at that 
time powerful, could not forgive Delmedigo for his 
severe attacks upon the Cabala; and even his friend 
Pico di Mirandola, who wasa warm supporter of the 
Cabala and caused many cabalistic writings to be 
translated into Latin, was probably offended by his 
attacks. 

Samuel Algazi, in his * Toledot Adam," attributes 
to Delmedigo a commentary to the Song of Songs; 
but this is no longer extant. According to Joseph 
Solomon Delmedigo ("Mazref le-Hokmah," p. 5), 
Elijah wrote several works in which he defended 
Maimonides against the criticisms of Levi b. Ger- 
shom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Mélanges, p. 510; Jules Dukas, Re- 
cherches sur VHistoire Littéraire du XVe Siecle, Paris, 
1878: Geiger. Melo Chofnajim, p. xxii.; Carmoly, in Revue 
Orientale, ii. 126: Brüll, Jahrb. iii. 193 et seq.; Rippner, in 
Monatsschrift, 1873, pp. 481-494; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 
xxi. 60-71; idem, Hebr. Uebers. passim: idem, Cat. Bodl. 
eol. 941, 

G. I. Br. 
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DELMEDIGO, ELIJAH BEN ELIEZER: | epidemic compelled him to move to Glückstadt; from 


Cretan rabbiand Talmudist: flourished in the second there he went to Amsterdam, where he officiated 
half of uc wxiccnil and in the ITSU Of the scvenes as ra DDI fora few ycars. About 1000 lie settled in 


teenth century in Candia. Ife was widely known | Frankfort-on-the-Main, and in 1681 became a com- 
in his time as a Talmudie scholar. A halakic deci- | munal physician. He finally, about 1648, settled in 
sion of his existsin Joseph Samega’s * Derek Yemin.” | Prague, and resided there until his death. 


He was the father of the famous philosopher and Delmedigo was the author of numerous scientific 

writer Joseph Solomon Delmedigo. works. Most of them are known only by the au- 
i . a . ; - el : ç 2 2 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot_Gedole Yisrael, p. 6; thor s list of his ow H Writings. The following Pay 

Geiger, Nachyelassene Schriften, iii. 5. meration may contain some duplicates, as it is not 

L. G. I. BEn. always possible to distinguish between books which 


hav and the s: title: 
DELMEDIGO, JOSEPH SOLOMON (Ya-| ang V0 Same M 


ShaR = Joseph Solomon Rofe): Philosopher and " Ya'ar ha-Lebanon ” (The Forest of ue see an encyelo- 
rsician: born at Candi: 501- di z . pedia of science accordíng to the system of the 
phy iis. born at Candia June 16, 1591; died at His Works. ancients. One part treats of the value of 
P: noue Oct. 16, 1655; Son of Elijah, rabbi of chemistry, and is entitled ** Hefes Mehuppas ?* 
Candia. Joseph received a thorough another (‘‘ Peleg Elohim ”), of various religious 
Jewish as well as secular educa- and state organizations. 
" At d U cae af : “Zel ha-Hokmah" (Shadow of Wis- 
100. us Suec Deeley 0 dom), on the reckoning of the time of 
Padua, which he entered at day from the length of a shadow. 
the age of fifteen, he stud- 


‘*Bosmat bat Shelomoh" (Bas. 
£ aughter of $ on 
ied logic, natural philos- math, Daughter of Solomon), on 
ophy, metaphysics, and 


arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
geography, chiromancy, har- 
divinity; and then de- mony, logie, ethics, and meta- 
: lto his favorit to have elaborated in the 
cme at o 1S ao e " Bosmat’’? a system of his 
studies, mathematics own. 
and astronomy, the * Or Shib'at ha-Yamim ” 
. I eC XYY (The Light of the Seven 
latter under Galileo. Days), on ereation and on 
While at Padua he optics. 
frequently visited, at "Keshet Derukah" (A 
Venice. Leo de Mo- Bent Bow), on the rain- 
end vi aed bow and on colors. This 
aena, Who Nee Ine and the preceding are ap- 
a great influence pended to the * Bosmat.” 
over him, Return- "'Ir Gibborim" (City 
on "EPOR a. of Heroes), divided into 
ms cm Candia, Del two parts: (1) *"Geburot 
medigo’s — freethink- Adonai,” on astronomy ; (2) 
ing tendencies and his “ Niflaot Adonai,” on cheni- 
preference for secular IS RIO IDEO cdi 
: : A commentary on the “Al- 
studies soon made his 
residence there impracti- 
cable. For many years 
he led a wandering life, go- 
ing first to Cairo, in search of 
new books for his rich library. 
There he associated with Kara- 


magest" (a part of which is 
included in the ** Elim’). 
"Refu'ot Te'alah" (Healing 
Medicine), a medieal work. 
"Mekor Binah" (Source of In- 
telligence), the aphorisms of Hippoc- 
rates translated from Latin into Hebrew. 
The first chapters are included in the 
“Elim.” 


ite scholars, especially with their Se "Tore Zahab" (Plaits of Gold), selections 
ake Jac « ari "hose A a Hebrew literature, with a commenta! 
hakam, Jacob Iskandari, at whose Josebhesoteuion r T from Hebre lite ature, with a e y 
request lie Wrote his works on. Bee “Grom the fontiqiece ti his “seter Elim sy Cic Nesuent ha-Keser. M 
; —- i y È ' s “Tor ha-Ma'alah " (Order of Dignity), on 
chanics. At Cairo, Delmedigo tri- citeccpamtanant ofc olas 


“Ruah Eliyahu,” a defense of Elijah Mizrahi’s commentary 
on Rashi. 

On Porphyry's "Introduction to Logics,” and on the "Cat- 
egrories." 

Translations of several of Philo's works and of Judah Abra- 
vanel's ** Philon et Sophia." 

Explanations of dificult passages in Isaac ‘Aramah’s ** *Akedat 


umphed over a certain Mohammedan professor in a | 

publie debate on mathematics. At Constantinople, | 

also (where he studied the Cabala) he associated | 

chiefly with the Karaites. Going by way of Walla- 

chia and Moldavia, he visited Poland and Lithuania. 

At Wilna he was engaged as physician to Prince | vizhag™ 

Radziwill (e. 1620). ' Comments on Ibn Ezra’s “Sefer ha-Shem " and “Sefer ha- 

The appearance in Wilna of a man with such a , Ehad.” | 

versatile intellect was a rare event. Among his " Arubbot ha-Shamayim " (Windows of the Heavens), on meta- 

pups Nereis Moses ben Meïr of Metz. A Karaite, E Rahel MebakEah," and a number of other works upon un- 

Zerah ben Nathan of Trok, addressed to Delmedigo | known subjects. ` 

a number of questions on scientific subjects, the an- “Elim ” (Amsterdam, 1629) contains answers to twelve scien- 

swers to which constitute his “Elim.” After a few title questions propounded by Zerah ben Nathan, and seventy 
: s s mathematical paradoxes. The title is an allusion to Ex. XV. =i. 

years in Lithuania and Poland, Delmedigo went to 

Hamburg, where he officiated as rabbi or preacher 


The work also contains some letters of Zerah ben Nathan. and 
dissertations by one of Delmedigo's disciples, Moses ben Meir 
to the newly established Sephardic community. An 


of Metz. 
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* Rosh Mashbir," on arithmetic. 
* Ma'yan Gannim ” (Source of the Gardens), a continuation to 


the answers to Zerah ben Nathan. It consists of the following 
short treatises: on trigonometry: on the first two books of the 


XYxiIxciI«mI— astronomy {these thre raimte< << with the 


^plim): ou astronomical instruments ; on Cabala and the supet- 
natural; onastrology ; onalgebra ; on chemistry ; on the aphor- 
ism of Hippocrates; on the opinion of the ancients concerning 
the substance of the heavens ; on the astronomy of the ancients, 
who considered the motion of the higher spheres due to spirits 
(Delmedigo shows that their motion is similar to that of the 
earth); on the principles of religion ; mathematical paradoxes 
(printed together with the ** Elim ”). 


Another of Delmedigo's disciples, Samuel Ash- 
kenazi, published under the title of “Ta‘alumot 
Hokmah ” (Basel, 1629-81) that portion of the “ Ma - 
yan Gannim” which deals with the Cabala. This 
work shows that Delmedigo was a follower of the 
system of Isaac Luria. Geiger has published (“ Melo 


amd is tH. PUNE ETO at etre m rh 


Tombstone of Joseph Solomon Delmedigo at Prague. 
(From a photograph.) 


Chofnajim," Berlin, 1840), with a German transla- 
tion, one of Delmedigo’s letters to Zerah ben Nathan. 
Despite Delmedigo's scientifie attainments, he is 
to be blamed for deriding the Cabala in private 
and defending it in public, even if Michael's sup- 
position be correct that the letter ad- 

His In- dressed to Zerah contains interpola- 
sincerity. tions by Karaites, among whom it 
was found. Evidently ashamed of his 

“Mazref le-Hokmah,” he asserted-that it was writ- 
ten at the request of an influential personage in 
Hamburg who wished to defend philosophy, and 
that an author is not bound to state his private be- 
lief in such cases. His lack of sincerity is also seen 
in some evidently false statements ; for instance, re- 
garding the miracles worked by Nahmanides and 


Ibn Ezra. He was so afraid of being accused of 
heresy that he covered the discussions on scientific 
and theologie questions in his “Elim” with the cloak 


of orthodox, and attributed his own opinions to Ze- 


rah or to Moses b. Meir of Metz. It was probably this 
fear that caused him to suppress the treatises on an- 
gelology and Cabala in his “ Ma‘yan Gannim.” Still 
hiscontemporaries Yom-Tob Lipman Heller and Jair 
Hayyim Bachrach speak of Delmedigo in the high- 
est terms, and praise his piety and his vast erudition. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., 8.v. cow ; Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 136; Carmoly, in Lit- 
teraturblatt des Orients, i. 360; Ha-Meassef, 1788; Geiger, 
Melo Chofnajim, Introduction; idem, Jüd. Zeit. v. 183; 
Zunz, Z. G. p. 234: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1516; 
Grütz, Gesch. x. 140 et seq.; M. Basilewski, Josef Salomon 
Delnedigo, Odessa, 1896 (in Russian). 


G. I. Br. 


DELMEDIGO, JUDAH B. ELIJAH: Ital- 
ian Talmudist; born in Candia; son of the phi- 
losopher Elijah Cretensis DELMEDIGO; studied at 
Padua under Judah Minz; he then returned to his 
native city, where his reputation as teacher of the 
Talmud attracted many pupils, among them Sam- 
uel Algazi. He was in continual controversy with 
the aged historiographer and teacher of the Law 
Elijah CaPrsaLnr who also had a school at Candia, 
both of the adversaries succeeding in rousing the 
interest of their most eminent contemporaries. 
Traces of the many differences of opinion that sepa- 
rated these two men and led to bitter disputes be- 
tween them may be found in the responsa of the 
foremost authorities of this time. The liturgical 
poet Moses Alashkar, Elijah ben Benjamin HA- 
Levi, Meir KarzENELLENBOGEN of Padua, and 
DAVID IBN ABI ZIMRA make mention of these two 
scholars, who had laid disputes before them. Jo- 
seph Solomon Delmedigo was a great-grandson of 
Judah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Metz, in Joseph Delmedigo’s Elim, p. 29; 

Geiger, Gesammelte Schriften, iii. 4; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 


yim, pp. 165 et seq., 453; Zekan Aharon, Responsa Nos. y? 
29. 70-79, 99, 112-114, 148-154. 
L. G. E. N. 


DELUGTAS, SAMUEL BEN MOSES. See 
DitGosz, SAMUEL BEN MOSES. 

DELVAILLE, ALBERT: French dramatic 
author: born at Neuilly-sur-Seine May 30, 1870. 
He studied at the Ecole Monge (afterward the Ecole 
Carnot), and then joined his father, who was a 
dealer in colonial wares. He soon, however, turned 
to writing dramas, under the pseudonym * Trebla.” 
Among his plays, some of which are collaborations, 
are the following; “Par-ci, par-là,” *L'Indécol- 
lable,” “La Confession Naive,” “Le Harem de 
Pontarlier” (1896); “Vive la Femme,” “A Nous 
la Chanson," * Voyez Terrasse" (1897); " Chez la 
Couturière,” “Le Pierrot Bleu,” “Elle” (1898); 
* Personne," “Vénus Cantonniére,” “Pierrot aux 
Manoeuvres,” a ballet (1899); *Napolégnon," * Nos- 
talgie” (1901). The latter play was prohibited by 
the authorities. He also published, in 1898, a col- 
lection of dialogues entitled * L'Amour en Fantai- 
sies.” He has contributed to “La Plume," * Le 
Grelot,” “Le Courrier National,” ^ Fin de Siècle,” 
* Gil Blas,” and other periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dictionnaire National. 
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DEMAI CnN, "doubtful"; something which 
may still contain the elements of yr*, “things 
holy "): 1. Agricultural produce, the owner of which 
was not trusted with regard to the correct separation 
of the tithes. The tribe of Levi, having been ex- 
cluded from participating in the division of the land, 
obtained as compensation a share in its produce 
(Num. xviii. 24). As the tribe included two ele- 
ments, priests and Levites, the compensation was 
given in two forms: *terumah " (heave-offering) and 
“ma‘aser” (tithe) for the Levites; and the latter 
gave the tenth part of the tithe to- the priests as 
"terumat ma‘aser” (heave-offering; db. 26) In 
addition, a second tithe had to be separated from 
the produce in the first, second, fourth, and fifth 
years of the year-week. This tithe had to be taken 
to Jerusalem and consumed there, in accordance with 
certain regulations; while in the third and sixth 
years it was given to the poor, In the former case it 
was called * ma'aser sheni ? (second tithe); in the lat- 
ter“ ma'aser ‘ani ” (the tithe for the poor). "The pro- 
duce of the seventh year was free from all these dues. 

The heave-offerings, both terumah and terumat 
ma'aser, could not be eaten by non-priests; the sec- 
ond tithe, unless redeemed with “silver,” which was 
to be spent on food in Jerusalem, could not be eaten 

outside that city; while the first tithe 


Terumah and the tithe for the poor were not 
and subject toany restrictions. Conscien- 
Ma'aser. tious Jews would not partake of the 


produce of the land unless they had 
first satisfied themselves that the heave-offering and 
tithes had been duly separated. The owners of land 
in Palestine were divided into three classes: (1) non- 
Jews, to whom the Jewish laws about tithes did not 
apply; (2) the trustworthy Jews (‘ne’emanim” or 
“haberim ”), who were sure to separate from the 
produce all that was due according to the Law ; and 
(8) the “Am HA-AREZ, who was suspected of neglect- 
ing these laws. Produce bought of any person of 
the first class was considered as unprepared—7.e., as 
produce from which heave-offering and tithes had 
not been separated; that bought of the second class 
was “metukkan” (prepared); and that bought of 
the third class was “demai ” (doubtful, or suspected). 
The conscientious never partook of demai without 
first separating the tithes due thereon. It was not 
necessary, however, to separate all the dues enumer- 
ated above, as no one was suspected with regard to 
the heave-offering, for two reasons: first, it was not 
burdensome, as the minimum quantity satisfied the 
Law (Hul. 187b); and, secondly, the offense of neg- 
lecting it was considered very serious (Sanh. 88a). 
It was therefore only necessary to mark out the first 
tithe and the second. Of the former, one-tenth was 
separated as “the heave-offering of the tithe,” and 
the remaining nine-tenths were re- 
tained by the owner, as the Levite was 
unable to prove his claim. "The sec- 
ond tithe could be redeemed without 
the addition of one-fifth of its value (Lev. xxvii. 31). 
These regulations concerning demai are ascribed to 
Johanan, the high priest (John Hyrcanus, son of 
Simeon), who inquired into the matter and discov- 
ered the fact that most people only separated the 
heave-offering and neglected the tithes (Sotah 48). 


Ma'aser 
Sheni. 


2. The third treatise of the first section of the 
Mishnah, containing the regulations relating to de- 
mai. They concern chiefly the haberim, an asso- 
ciation of trusted persons who rigidly observed the 
laws of terumah and ma‘aser, and acted on the pre- 
sumption that a haber would not permit anything to 
pass out of his hands which was not ritually qual- 
ified for immediate eating (‘Ab. Zarah 41a). With- 
out attempting to give a definition of “demai,” the 
meaning of which is assumed to be well understood, 
the author of the Mishnah at once proceeds to dis- 
cuss the laws of demai in seven chapters, whose con- 
tents may be summarized as follows: 

L Cases in which the law of demai is not rigidly 
applied; e.g., fruit or vegetables which are found 
as “hefker” (unclaimed property), hefker being ex- 
empt from ma‘aser. 

II. Produce of Palestine, even when bought out- 
side Palestine, is demai if bought of an ‘am ha-arez. 
The conditions of a haber involve certain restrictions, 
which are reduced or removed in favor of a haber 
baker or shopkeeper. 

III. A haber must not cause others to partake of 
demai. 

IV. The ‘am ha-arez is exceptionally trusted with 
regard to ma‘aser on Sabbath and concerning holy 
things—e.g., “hallah” sacrifices—because the awe- 
inspiring character of Sabbath and holy things 
(“emat shabbat” and “emat ha-kodesh ") deters peo- 
ple from uttering falsehood. 

V. If demai is bought of several persons, each 
lot must be tithed separately. 

VI. A haber farmer is responsible for the proper 
tithing of the share of an ‘am ha-arez landlord. 

VII. Regulations for facilitating the tithing of de- 
mai on urgent occasions. 

The Tosefta has a few modifications and addi- 
tions. Dividing ch. ii. into two parts, it has eight 
chapters instead of the seven of the Mishnah; and 
the eighth paragraph of the sixth chapter of the 
Mishnah corresponds to the beginning of the eighth 
chapter of the Tosefta. 

There is no Babylonian Gemara on the treatise 
" Demai," which found no practical application in 
Babylon; but the Jerusalem Gemara is very rich 

in information concerning the prod- 
Demai and uce of Palestine. There occur many 
Metukkan. names of fruits and vegetables in addi- 

tion to those mentioned in the Mish- 
nah; names of places in and outside Palestine; and 
information about the markets. Thereseem to have 
been inspectors, who distinguished between that 
which was metukkan and the demai; there were 
also appointed officers who watched the sale of arti- 
cles of food and kept the prices low. 


A few haggadic passages are interspersed. Thus, © 


the conscientiousness of R. Phinehas, son of Jair, 
with regard to the laws of tithes is fully described; 
and with it other acts of piety by the same rabbi 
are related. Among the latter is the following: 
Two poor men left with R. Phinehas two seah of 
barley. He sowed the barley and gathered in the 
harvest. Afteratime the men came back and asked 
for their barley, when they found that through the 
action of the rabbi the two seah had increased to 
several camel-loads. 


poer? 
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Noteworthy is the fact that a haber on being ap- 
pointed tax-gatherer lost his status as haber. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Frankel, Hodegetica in Mishnam, Leip- 

sic, 1859; idem, Introductio im Talmud Hierosolymita- 

num, Breslau, 1870; Maimonides, Yad, Ma'aser, ix.; Kohut, 

Aruch Completum, S.Y. 


S. 8. M. F. 


DEMANDS: In law the rights which a person 
has to recover money or things of value from others, 
whether by contract or for wrongs sustained. In 
the Bible nj is applied to the debit as well as 
to the credit. "The Mishnah, when speaking of 
demands as a kind of property, generally names 
mno (“bonds”) as being the most valuable; and a 
single demand is often called mpn (“a loan ”). 

The incidents of demands are these: (1) Can they 
be transferred? If so, how and with what effect? 
(2) To whom do they pass at the owner's death? 
Do they survive him? (3) Do they survive against 
the debtor’s or wrong-doer's heirs? (4) How are 
they extinguished without satisfaction? 

1. The first question is answered under ALIENA- 
TION. lt may be added that though the sages have 
found means to bring about the transfer of contrac- 
tual demands, the Talmud nowhere alludes to the 
assignment of claims arising from torts to either per- 
son or property. Where the demand savors of tort, 
an attorney to bring suit (“mursheh”) could not be 

appointed, even in later times, when 


Trans- the leave to appoint attorneys had 
ference of been extended; for the letter of attor- 
Demand. ney took the form of a partial assign- 


ment. The claim for an admitted de- 
posit could be assigned, the thing deposited itself 
being assigned (B. K. 70a; “ Yad,” Sheluhin, iii. 6, 
7; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 123, 1). 

9. At the owner's death his estate, both landed 
and movable, together with his demands, goes to 
his heirs; and they may sue for and collect all 
demands. The debtor, or person bound by a wrong- 
ful act, must pay them. This applies to the value 
of goods taken by force or embezzlement, and to 
the one-fifth in addition due under some circum- 
stances by way of atonement (D. K. ix. 5), and to the 
double or greater compensation due by the thief or 
faithless depositary (“ Yad,” Genebah, ii. 6). Like- 
wise the party who has made himself liable for in- 
jury to property must, if the owner die before re- 
covery of damages, pay his heirs, as the injured 
person is considered in the light of a creditor (“ Yad,” 
Nizke Mamon, viii. 11). 

3. It has been shown under the head of DEBTS OF 
DECEDENTS how far the assets left by a debtor are 
subjected to his obligations. It is shown under 
ROBBERY how such assets are liable for the value of 
goods taken by force. They would in like manner 
be bound for the single value of goods stolen; also 

for all damages to property, whether 
On Estate done wilfully or by negligence (ib. 


of a vii. 11, 12). Neither Talmud nor 
Deceased either of the codes mentions the liabil- 
Person. ity of heirs for injuries to the person 


committed by their ancestor; but it 
may be inferred, from the enumeration of the differ- 
ences between injuries to property and injuries to 
the person (B. K. viii. 7; “ Yad,” Hobel, v. 9, 11), in 


which there is no mention of injuries arising from 
the death of the wrong-doer, that here also the heirs. 
are bound to the extent of assets left. 

As shown under DEBTS OF DECEDENTS, the pro- 
cedure against the heirs is clogged with many hin- 
drances; but, in theory, it seems that all demands sur- 
vive against the heirs of the party under obligation. 

4. A demand can not be extinguished by mere 
lapse of time. There is no statute of limitations, 
except the Scriptural law of the year of release, 
which was never in force outside the Holy Land, 
and even there was practically abrogated in the days 
of Hillel. The Hazaxaun is nothing buta presump- 
tion arising from lapse of time, always subject to 
rebuttal. Any demand may, however, be extin- 
guished by a voluntary release (nno); and, as a 
rule, this act does not need a formal transfer of title: 
(3p), though in many places it was customary to: 
clothe it in such forms (* Yad,” Mekirah, v. 11, 12). 
Compare RoBBERY. 

The liability of the heirs for personal damages— 
or the survival of such demands against the tort- 
feasor's heirs— was hardly ever a practical question; 
because the liability of the heirs for anything but the- 
bond debts (what the common law calls * specialty 
debts?) of the ancestor was established only a short. 
time before the Jewish courts, for lack of ordained 
judges, lost their jurisdiction in actions for personal 
injury. See DEBTS oF DECEDENTS, sud fine. 

L. G. L. N. D. 


DEMBITZ, LEWIS NAPHTALI: American 
lawyer, scholar, and author; born Feb. 3, 1838, 
at Zirke, in the province of Posen, Prussia; edu- 
cated at the gymnasia of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Sagan, and Glogau, in Prussia, and attended the 
law course for one semester in Prague. He then 
studied American law in offices at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Madison, Ind. After doing journalistic work 
for a time, he began in 1858 the practise of law at. 
the bar of Kentucky, in Louisville, which practise he: 
has continued uninterruptedly ever since. Dembitz 
was a delegate to the National Republican Conven- 
tion of 1860, assistant city attorney of Louisville, 
1884-88, and is (1901) a commissioner for Kentucky 
to the Conference for the Uniformity of State Laws. 

In 1888 Dembitz drafted the first Australian ballot. 
law ever adopted in the United States, to govern 
elections in Louisville. His legal works include: 
“Kentucky J urisprudence,” 1890; “ Law Language 
for Shorthand Writers,” 1892; and “Land Titles in 
the United States,” 2 vols., 1895. Heis the author 
of “ The Question of Silver Coinage,” in the “ Pres- 
ent Problem Series,” 1896, No. 1; and has writ- 
ten a number of book-reviews for “The Nation,” 
1888-97, besides articles in other magazines and in. 
newspapers. 

Dembitz is strongly attached to conservative Ju- 
daism. He was one of the early members of the 
executive board of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, and in 1878 a member of the com- 
mission on the plan of study for the Hebrew Union 
College. In 1898 he acted as chairman at a conven- 
tion of Orthodox congregations, and was elected a. 
vice-president of the Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tional Union of America. In addition to memoirs, 
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articles, and addresses which have appeared in Jew- 
ish papers, he has published “Jewish Services in 
Synagogue and Home,” 1898; “The Lost Tribes,” in 
the * Andover Review,” Aug., 1889; and has revised 
Exodus and Leviticus for the new translation of the 
Bible to be issued by the Jewish Publication Society 
of America. A. 


DEMBITZER, HAYYIM NATHAN: Gali- 
cian rabbi and historian: born in Cracow June 29, 
1820; died there Nov. 20, 1892. His father, Jeku- 
thie] Solomon, a scholarly merchant who claimed he 
was a descendant of R. Moses Isserles, died in 1583, 
aged forty-one. While diligently occupied with 
his Talmudical studies, he came across the “ Zemah 
Dawid,” a chronological work by David Gans, which 
aroused his interest in Jewish biography and history. 
He received his ordination as rabbi from Solomon 
Kluger, Hirsch Chajes, and Berish Meisels, the last- 
named of whom was rabbi of Cracow until 1854, 
Dembitzer sided nevertheless with Meisel's rival, 
Saul Landau, in the quarrel about the rabbinate of 
Cracow. In 1856 Dembitzer became a dayyan in 
his native city, and was, like his older brother Jacob, 
advanced to the position of rosh bet din, which he 
held till his death. In 1874 he visited Germany and 
made the acquaintance of Zunz and other Jewish 
scholars, with whom he corresponded on historical 
subjects. 

Dembitzer's earlier works were all on halakic sub- 
jects, on Which he was a recognized authority. His 
* Maginne Erez Yisrael” (responsa, Lemberg, 1852); 
* Dibre Hen," which appeared as a supplement to 
Solomon Kluger's “ ‘Abodat ha-Kodesh? (Zolkiev, 
1863); and “Liwyat Hen” (Cracow, 1882) belong 
to that class. But the last-named, a critical com- 
mentary on the work “RABYH” of ELIEZER B. 
JOEL na-LEevi, which Dembitzer published from a 
manuscript, contains much valuable material for the 
history of the Tosafists, which isinterspersed among 
the pilpulistic arguments of the main subject. His 
chief historical work, * Kelilat Yofi,” of which the 
first part, containing biographies of the rabbis of 
Lemberg and of other Polish communities, appeared 
in 1888, and the second part, also biographical and 
historical, in 1898 (Cracow), is an important contri- 
bution to the science of Judaism. He is also the 
author of “Miktebe Bikkoret," a valuable corre- 
spondence with the historian Grütz about the Coun- 
cil of Four Lands (*Ozar ha-Sifrut," iv. 198-243; 
also published separately, Cracow, 1892), and of a 
biography of the Tosafist Joseph Porat, which ap- 
peared posthumously in * Ha-Ioker,"ii. 48-59. The 
* Mappelet ‘Ir ha-Zedek ? (1878), a severe and vindic- 


tive criticism of J. M. Zunz’s “*‘Ir ja-Zedel? on the 
rabbis of Cracow, was likewise written by him, al- 
though the name of Joel Dembitzer, his younger 
brother, appears on the title-page as the nominal 
author. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wettstein, Toledot Maharhan (German title, 
Biographie des H. N. Dembitzer), Cracow, 1893; Brann, in 
Monatsschrift, xxxix. 142-143; Sefer Zikkaron, p. 2, War- 
saw, 1890; Ahiasaf for 5051, p. 296. 

L. G. P. Wr. 


DEMBO, ISAAC: Russian physician; born at 
Poneviezh, government of Kovno.in 1846. Dembo 
studied Hebrew and rabbinical literature under the 
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direction of Samuel Salant and other Talmudic au. 
thorities until the age of fourteen, when he devoted 
himself to secular studies, and in 1870 graduated aa 
M.D. from the University of St. Petersburg. Ile 
served as physician in several hospitals, and in 1877, 
on the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war, enlisted 
in the medical department of the army. He was 
awarded a medal for his services. In 1881-82 he 
traveled in Germany and France, and on his return 
to St. Petersburg was appointed physician to the 
Alexandrowski Hospital. In 1888 the government 
bestowed upon him the title of “ privy councilor,” 

Dembo turned his attention to the scientific study 
of the slaughtering of animals according to the Jew- 
ish rite. In Switzerland and in Germany attempts 
had been made to secure the prohibition of the Jew- 
ish method, on the plea that it caused the animals un- 
necessary pain. After investigating the matter and 
studying all the current methods of slaughtering in 
Russia and abroad, Dembo arrived at the conclusion 
that the Jewish method caused less pain than any 
other. He communicated his results to the leading 
scientists (who agreed with him on the matter) and to 
the governments interested. Dembo published two 
works on this subject; namely, “ Anatomisch-Phy- 
siologische Grundlagen der Verschiedenen Metho- 
den des Viehschlachtens,” Leipsic, 1894; and * Das 
Schlachten im Vergleich mit Anderen Schlacht- 
methoden vom Standpunkte der Humanitüt und 
Hygiene,” db. 1894. The latter work was translated 
into Hebrew under the title * Ha-Shehitah weha-Be- 
dikah,” Warsaw, 1896. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Jan., 1895. 
IL R. I. BR. 


DEMBOWSKI, NICOLAS. See Barten Ya- 
VAN; FRANKISTS; KAMENETZ-PODOLSK, 
DEMETRIUS: Son-in-law of King Agrippa I. 
When Mariamne II., daughter of Agrippa I. and sis- 
ter of Agrippa II., had put away Archelaus, the son 
of Chelcias, she married Demetrius, who was by 
birth and wealth among the foremost Jews of Alex- 
andria, and held the office of alabarch about the year 
49 c.c. By him Mariamne had a son, Agrippinus. 
The assumption that Demetrius was the son of 
Alexander, and hence the brother of the apostate 
Tiberius Alexander, is unfounded, and is not sup- 
ported by Josephus. He probably belonged to the 
priestly family of Onias. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xix. 9, $1; xx. 7, § 33 Brüll, in 
Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift, iii. 279; Grütz, Monatsschrift, 
1876, 217 ; Schürer, iii. 88. 


G. E. N. 
DEMETRIUS: Chronicler: supposed to have 


lived at Alexandria in the third century r.c. Ina 
work entitled IIepí ’Iovdaiwy (“ About Jews”), contain- 
ing extracts from foreign authors, Alexander Poly- 
histor (80-40 5.c.) quotes fragments of Demetrius’ 
chronicles; and these were inserted by Eusebius in 
his *Preparatio Evangelica? (ix. 17-389). 

The first excerpt deals with the history of Jacob 
from the time of his emigration to Mesopotamia till 
his death. Demetrius endeavors to establish the 
Biblical chronology and gives the date of every inci- 
dent in Jacob's life, even fixing the year and month 
in which each of Jacob's children was born. The ex- 


543 
cerpt concludes with the genealogy of Levi back to 
the birth of Aaron and Moses. 

he second fragment is an extract from the his- 
tory of Moses, laying stress on the genealogy of Jethro 
in order to demonstrate that Zipporah, the wife of 
Moses, was a descendant of Abraham and Keturah. 

The third excerpt gives an account of the sweet- 
ening of the water of Marah (Ex. xv. 23). 

Another fragment was preserved by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (* Stromata,? i. 21, 141), who gives the title 
of Demetrius’ chronicles as Hep rv év 7H 'Tovóaíg Bao- 
^ov. This fragment endeavors to determine exactly 
the period of the exile of the Ten Tribes, and that 
of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin till Ptolemy 
IV. (222-205 n.0.), in whose reign the chronicler 
evidently lived. 

From the orthography of proper names, and from 
various expressions used, it is evident that Deme- 
triug used the Septuagint, not the Hebrew Bible. 
For the determination of certain dates he relied on 
the Biblical exegesis in use among the Palestinian 
Jews. Josephus used Demetrius’ chronicles for 
his “Antiquities,” and adopted his chronological 
system. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, i. 35 et 
scq.; Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, pp. 56 et seq., 
Leipsie, 1879; Vaillant, De Historicis Qui Ante Josephum 
Judaicas Res Scripsere, pp. 45-52, Paris, 1851; Herzfeld, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 486 et seq.; Griitz, Gesch. iii. 
604-606; Sehürer, Gesch. iii. 349-351, 3d ed. 
jJ. I. Bn. 
DEMETRIUS I. SOTER: King of Syria 162- 

180 B.c.; son of Seleucus IV. Philopator. He was 

sent by his father as a hostage to Rome in place 

of Antiochus Epiphanes, after whose death he de- 
manded in vain of the Senate that he be acknowl- 
edged as his father's successor. Later he again de- 
manded the throne; and, being met with a refusal, 
he fled with the aid of Polybius to Tripoli, where 
he was given a cordial reception. He soon obtained 
possession of Antioch, but could not win the sym- 
pathies of the Romans. On the contrary, the Roman 

Senate permitted the satrap Timarchus to assume the 

kingly title. Timarchus succeeded, with the aid of 

Artaxias of Armenia, in conquering the whole of 

Babylonia, ruling it in a cruel manner. At length 

he was defeated by Demetrius, whom the Baby- 

lonians on that account called * Soter" (Redeemer). 

In 162 Demetrius appointed Alcimus high priest of 
the Jews, and, after the expulsion of the latter, en- 
deavored to have him reinstated; but Nicanor, the 
general sent for this purpose, was killed in battle 
(161). Another of Demetrius’ generals, Bacchides, 
succeeded in vanquishing Judas Maccabeus in 160; 


Jonathan, however, was able to stand his ground, 
and in 157 he made peace with Bacchides, although 
he was compelled to tolerate Syrian garrisons in 
Jerusalem and other places. 

Owing to his pride and severity, Demetrius was 
much hated by the Syrians. He was greatly ad- 
dicted to drink, and Josephus reproaches him with 
frivolity and laziness. In 153 Alexander Balas, rec- 
ognized and supported by the Senate, and aided by 
Attalus II. and Ptolemy Philometor, appeared with 
anarmy in Syria, and captured Ptolemais through 
treason. Demetrius’ own men deserted him; and the 
Jews, too, whom Alexander Balas had won over with 
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large presents, withdrew their allegiance. Deme- 
trius was compelled to withdraw the troops from 
the Jewish localities, with the exception of Jerusalem 
and Beth-Zur, and to concentrate his forces against 
Balas. In the decisive battle Demetrius fell. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Polybius, iii. 5, xxxi. et seq.; Appian, Syriaca, 
xlv. et seq.; Diodorus Siculus, xxxi.; Justin, xxxiv. et seq.; 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 10, 88 4 et seq. : xiii. 2, 881-4: I Mace. vii. 
et seq.; II Macc., xiv. 1: Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 170 et seq.: 
Wellhausen, I. J. G. 3d ed., pp. 260 et seq.; Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encye. s.v. 


G. H. Br. 


DEMETRIUS II. NICATOR: King of Syria; 
son of Demetrius Soter. He was sent to home by 
his father as hostage for his fidelity. It was in- 
tended that he should work there against Alexander 
Balas, whose cause was promoted by Heraclides. 
He could achieve nothing, however. After the 
death of his father he set out in 147 with an army 
of mercenaries against Balas, who fled to Antioch. 
He was aided in this by Appolonius, the governor 
of Cole-Syria, against whom, however, the high 
priest Jonathan made successful war. In the deci- 
sive battle at Antiochia on the Ainoparus (146), Al- 
exander Balas was defeated by Demetrius and his 
own father-in-law, Ptolemy Philometor, who had be- 
come reconciled with Demetrius. Balas was killed 
during his flight, and Ptolemy Philometor died of a 
wound received in the battle. Demetrius now as- 
sumed the surname “Nicator.” He confirmed the 
high priest Jonathan, on the payment of a tribute 
of 300 talents, in his dignity, and in the possession 
of the three districts of Lydda, Ephraim, and Rama- 
thaim, which had been severed from Samaria. Nor 
had he cause to regret the act; for when the dis- 
banded native soldiers rose in revolt against Deme- 
trius, Jonathan sent to his aid an army of 3,000 
Jews. With this army and his own mercenaries, De- 
metrius suppressed the dangerous uprising. 

Demetrius, however, did not fulfil his promise to 
withdraw the Syrian garrisons from the fortresses 
in Judea; onthe contrary, he demanded of Jonathan 
the payment of all the tributes which had been due 
to his predecessors, but. which had not been paid. 
Under these circumstances, the uprising which was 
kindled by Diodotus on behalf of the young son 
of Alexander Balas, Antiochus VI. Dionysus, and 
which was provoked by the barbarities of Deme- 
trius, came very opportunely. Demetrius was de- 
feated ; but found refuge in Seleucia, which remained 
faithful to him at all times. In the mean time 
Jonathan stood his ground against the generals of 
Demetrius, and in conjunction with Simon con- 
quered southern Syria. After the murder of Jona- 


than, in which Diodotus shared. the fortunes of 


Demetrius improved. The Jews deserted Diodotus, 
who had forfeited their sympathies not only by this 
murder, but also because he had removed Antiochus 
VI. and had usurped the throne under the name of 
“Tryphon.” Demetrius recognized Simon as high 
priest and ethnarch. 

Soon afterward Demetrius commenced a war 
against the Parthians, but after several victories was 
finally defeated and taken prisoner by a Parthian 
general of Mithridates I. (140). He was released 
only after his younger brother, Antiochus Sidetes, 
fought a successful battle against the Parthian. 


Demetrius 
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Upon the death of Antiochus, Demetrius again be- 

came ruler; and he had begun planning a fresh 

subjugation of the Jews, when he decided to make 
war on Ptolemy Euergetes IT. of Egypt. He 
marched as far as Pelusium, but turned back, be- 

cause, being without confidence in his army, he did 

not dare to engage in battle. In revenge Ptolemy 

set up Alexander Zabina against Demetrius (128), 

and several Syrian cities thereupon freed themselves 

from Demetrius’ control. In 125 he was defeated 
near Damascus, and was killed at the instigation of 
his first wife, Cleopatra, who hated him because, 

during his Parthian captivity, he had married a 

daughter of the Parthian king. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc. x. et seq.; Josephus, Ant. xiii.; Jus- 
tinus, xxxv. 1, 2,8; xxxviii. 9 et seq.; Diodor, xxxii. 9 et 
seq.: xxxiii. 3 et seq., 9, 28; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 172 ct 
seq.; Von Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans, etc.. pp. 51 et seq.; Flathe, 
Gesch. Makedoniens; Holm, Griechische | Gesch. pp. 553 
et seq.; Kuhn, Beitrüge zur Gesch. der Seleukiden ; Wilcken, 
in Hermes, pp. 29, 441 et seq.; Pauly-Wissowa, Ateal-Encyc. 
s.v.; Babelon, Rois de Syrie, pp. 159 et seq. 

G. H. Br. 

DEMETRIUS III. EUCERUS: King of 
Syria; sonof Antiochus Grypus. He was pretender 
to the throne of Antiochus X., whom he supplanted 
in 95 s.c. after a severe struggle. He divided the 
authority with his brother Philip, keeping to him- 
self apparently Coele-Syria. In the year 88 the Jews 
appealed to him for aid against their king, Alexan- 
der Janneeus, who was subsequently defeated. But 
thousands of Jews renewed their allegiance to their 
defeated king, probably out of a well-founded ap- 
prehension that Demetrius would again subject them 
tothe Syrian rule. Demetrius was taken prisoner 
in a battle against his brother Philip, and died in 
captivity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus. Ant. xiii. 4. 88 1-9; idem, B. J.i. 4, 
88 4-8; Kuhn, Beitrüge zur Gesch. der Scleukiden. p. 19; 
Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 176; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc. 
viii. 2802. 

G. H. Br. 

DEMIDOV, PAVEL PAVLOVICH: Prince 
of San-Donato, Russian jurist, and philanthropist; 
born in 1839; died in 1885. He was a member of a 
well-known Russian family of nobles whose pedi- 
gree is traced as far back as 1672. Soon after his 
graduation from the faculty of jurisprudence of the 
University of St. Petersburg, he was attached to the 
Russian embassy at Paris, and later to the embassy 
at Vienna. From 1871 to 1876 he served as mayor 
of Kiev. 

During the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78) Demidov 
chose to follow the army as the authorized agent of 
the Society of the Red Cross, rather than to be a 
leader of soldiers with more warlike purposes. Of 
a peaceful and peace-loving disposition, and with a 
pronounced predilection for literary work, he cared 
for achievements foreign to those of the ambitious 
belligerents, and his name is accordingly associated 
with deeds of philanthropy. "Through these years 
he remained unknown beyond the narrow circle of 
family, relatives, and personal acquaintances. In 
1888, two years before his untimely death, he came 
suddenly into prominence by the publication of his 
work, “The Jewish Question in Russia,” which was 
well received. In addition to a very sympathetic 
though somewhat cursory review of the history of 
the Jews in Russia, beginning with the first division 
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of Poland, it contains an able analysis of the po- 
litical and social status of the Jew and of his eco- 
nomic condition and statutory rights, or, more pre- 
cisely, absence of rights. This analysis proved noi 
only that the author was sufficiently broad-minded 
and large-hearted to free himself of all popular 
prejudices, but that he had both the will and the 
ability to dig deep, reaching here and there the 
very roots of this social evil. Demidov’s solution 
of the vexed question may be expressed in the de- 
mand of equal rights for the Jews and the reorgan- 
ization and increase of their educational facilities. 
The abolition of the * Pale of Settlement,” the right 
to live and do as it is accorded to all other Russian 
subjects, the right to attend any publie school upon 
the same basis as the Christian population, and other 
privileges, are demanded by the author on the 
ground of the central idea which he so ably main- 
tains; namely, that the Jew is a desirable and able 
citizen, all claims to the contrary notwithstanding. 
He asserts that the peculiarly Jewish exploitation is 
a fiction; that the exclusiveness of the Jew is as 
hateful to the Jew himself as is any form of bondage 
to man; that his commercial ability is useful to the 
buyer in the Pale of Settlement, as it reduces by 
sharp competition the profit of the seller, thus on 
the whole benefiting the publie; and, finally, that 
the much-bewailed baneful influence exerted by the 
Jew on the Christian poor by his selling intoxicants 
to the latter, has been exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion, as is demonstrated by an array of facts and 
statistics bearing upon the question and establishing 
that, beyond all possible doubt, the curse of intem- 
perance is felt considerably more outside the Pale 
than within it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Demidov, San-Donato; Yevreisict Vopros v 
Rossii, 1883; Ogarkov, Demidovy; Osnovateli Gornavo 
Dyela v Rossii, St. Petersburg, 1891; Pamyati, P. P. Demi- 
dova, Knyazya San-Donato, 1886; A. Scholz, Die Juden 
in Russland, p. 149. 
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DEMONIACS IN BIBLE AND TALMUD. 
See EXORCISM. 

DEMONOLOGY.--Biblical and Post- Bib- 
licalData: Systematic knowledge concerning de- 
mons or evil spirits. Demons (Greek, óa/uovec or 
duévia, Hebrew, omy [Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. cvi. 
37] and nvyt? [Lev. xvii. 7; II Chron. xi. 15; A. 
V. “devils”; Luther, “Feldgeister” and *Feld- 
teufel"]; Aramaic, or rabbinical, pp" and m 
pwd), as spirits animating all elements of life and 
inhabiting all parts of the world, have their place 
in the primitive belicf of all tribesand races. When 
certain deities rose to be the objects of regular wor- 
ship and became the rulers of the powers of life, 
demons, or spirits, were subordinated to them. But 
inasmuch as they were still feared and occasionally 
worshiped by the populace, they became the objects 
of popular superstition. Jewish demonology can at 
no time be viewed as the outcome of an antecedent 
Hebrew belicf. While the nomadic Hebrews had 
much incommon with the Arabian Bedouins in their 
belief in spirits (see Wellhausen, * Reste Arabischen 
Heidenthums: Skizzen und Vorarbeiten," 1887, iii. 
135 et seg.; Smith, “Rel. of Sem.” 1889, pp. 112-135, 
499 et seg.), Canaanite practise and belief were greatly 
influenced by ancient Chaldea, whose demonology 
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is in the main pre-Semitic (see Lenormant, “ Chal- 
dean Magic,” 1877, pp. 28-88; German transl., 1878, 
pp. 22-41; Jastrow, "Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria," pp. 260 et seg.; Zimmern, in Schrader's 
“K. A. T." 1902, ii. 458-464). In Babylonia the 
Jews came under the influence of both the Chaldean 
and the Persian belief in good and in evil spirits, and 
this dualistie system became a dominant factor of 
Jewish demonology and ANGELOLoGy. In Europe, 
Teutonie, Celtie, and Slavonie demonology in the 
form of superstition permeated Jewish practise and 
belief. See SUPERSTITION. 

The demons mentioned in the Bible are of two 
classes, the “se‘irim” and the “shedim.” The seʻi- 
rim (“hairy beings”), to which the Israelites sacri- 
ficed in the open fields (Lev. xvii. 7; A. V. “devils”: 
R. V.,incorrectly, “ he-goats”), aresatyr-like demons, 
described as dancing in the wilderness (Isa. xiii. 91, 
xxxiv. 14; com- 
pare Maimon- 
ides, “Moreh,” 
i. 46; Vergils | à d 
“Eclogues,” v. M "A AUT) 
19, “saltantessa- Wery M E 
tyri ”); and are he IN Fines beds 
identical with TAS 
the jinn of the 
Arabian woods 
and deserts (see 
Wellhausen, /.c., 
and Smith, [.c.). 
‘ro the same class 
belongs AZAZEL, 
the goat-like de- 
mon of the wil- 
derness (Lev. 
xvi. 10 e£ seq.), 
probably the 
chief of the se‘i- 
rim, and LILITH 
(Isa. xxxiv. 14). 
Possibly “the 
roes and hinds 
of the field,” by 
Which Shulamit 
conjures the daughters of Jerusalem to bring her 
back to her lover (Cant. ii. 7, iii. 5), are faun- 

like spirits similar to the se‘irim, 
Demons in though of a harmless nature. The 
the Bible. pawn ‘SaN (Job v. 23, A. V. “stones 
of the field”), with which the right- 
cous are said to be in league—obviously identical 
with, if not a corruption of, the mtn ‘SN (Mish- 
nah Kil. viii. 5), explained in Yer. Kil. 81c as ws 33 
WO, “a fabulous mountain-man drawing nourish- 
ment from the ground” (see Jastrow, * Dict.," and 
Levy, “Neuhebr. Worterb.” s.v. *31W)—seem to be 
field-demons of the same nature. The wilderness as 
the home of demons was regarded as the place 
whence such diseases as leprosy issued, and in cases 
of leprosy one of the birds set apart to be offered as 
an expiatory sacrifice was released that it might 
carry the disease back to the desert (Lev. xiv. 7, 52; 
compare a similar rite in Sayce, * Hibbert Lectures, 
1887, p. 461, and “Zeit. für Assyr.” 1902, p. 149). 
The Israelites also offered sacrifices to the shedim 
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The Nether World in the Clutches of a Demon. 


(From an Assyrian bronze tablet in the collection of M, de Clerq.) 
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Demonology 


(Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. cvi. 37). The name sw (be- 
lieved by Hoffmann, * Hiob," 1891, to occur in Job 
v. 21), for a long time erroneously connected with 
"the Almighty ” (Sw), denotes a storm-demon (from 
Siw, Isa. xiii. 6; A. V. “destruction”; compare Ps. 
xci. 6, "Y^, “that stormeth about”; A. V. “that 
wasteth "). In Chaldean mythology the seven evil 
deities were known as “ shedim,” storm-demons, rep- 
resented in ox-like form; and because these ox- 
colossi representing evil demons were, by a peculiar 
law of contrast, used also as protective genii of royal 
palaces and the like, the name “shed” assumed also 
the meaning of a propitious genius in Babylonian 
magic literature (see Delitzsch, “ Assyrisches Hand- 
worterb.” pp. 60, 253, 261, 646; Jensen, “ Assyr.- 
Babyl. Mythen und Epen,” 1900, p. 458; Sayce, Le. 
pp. 441, 450, 463; Lenormant, Le. pp. 48-51). It was 
from Chaldea that the name “ shedim ” = evil demons 
came to the Isra- 
elites, and so the 
sacred writers 
intentionally 
applied the word 
in a dyslogistic 
sense to the Ca- 
naanite deities in 
the two passages 
quoted. But 
they also spoke 
of “the destroy- 
er" — (mnn. 
Ex. xii. 23) as 
a demon whose 
malignant effect 
upon the houses 
of the Israelites 
was to be warded 
off by the blood 
cq Of the paschal 
> ENN "ASTA sacrifice sprin- 
AL AC S eO kled upon the 
lintel and the 
door-post (a 
corresponding 
pagan talisman 
is mentioned in Isa. lvii. 8. In II Sam. xxiv. 
16 and II Chron. xxi. 15 the pestilence-dealing 
demon is called mnwpn won = “the destroying 
angel” (compare “the angel of the Lord” in II 
Kings xix. 35; Isa. xxxvii. 36), because, although 
they are demons, these “evil messengers” (Ps. 
lxxviii. 49; A. V. “evil angels") do only the bid- 
ding of God, their Master; they are the agents of 
His divine wrath. 

But there are many indications that popular He- 
brew mythology ascribed to the demons a certain 
independence, à malevolent character of their own, 
because they are believed to come forth, not from 
the heavenly abode of Yawn, but from the nether 
world (compare Isa. xxxviii. 11 with Job xiv. 13; 
Ps. xvi. 10, xlix. 16, exxxix. 8). “The first-born 
of Death who devours the members of his [man's] 
body " and causes him to be brought *to the king 
of terrors” (Job xviii. 13, 14, Hebr.), is undoubt- 
edly one of the terrible hawk-like demons por- 
trayed in the Babylonian Hades-picture (see il!ustra- 


ji" 
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tion above, and Roscher, * Lexikon der Griechis- 
chen und Römischen Mythologie," s.v. * Nergal ”), 
and the “messengers of death” (Prov. xvi. 14) are 
identical with the “servants of Nergal,” the King 
of Ilades and god of pestilence and fever in Chal- 
dean mythology (see Jeremias, * Die Babylonisch- 
Assyrischen Vorstellungen. vom Leben nach dem 
Tode,” 1887, pp. 71 et seq. ; Zimmern, Lc. pp. 412 
et seg. ; Jensen, le. pp. 418, 557). 


bloodsucker or vampire, whose two daughters cry 
“Give! Give!” is none other than the flesh-devour- 
ing ghoul of the Arabs, called by them “‘aluk” 
(Wellhausen, le. pp. 185-187). She has been ren- 
dered in Jewish mythology the demon of the nether 
world (= pm); see ‘Ab. Zarah 17a), and the names 
of her two daughters have in all probability, as 
familiar names of dreaded diseases, been dropped 
(compare Ewald, Delitzsch, and Wilderboer's com- 
mentaries, «d loe., and the description of the demon 
“Labartu” in “Zeit. für Assyr.” 1902, pp. 148 et 
seg.). Deber (“pestilence”), originally the death- 
dealing sting of the midsummer sun-god Nergal 

(see Roscher, Le. iii. 257), and Keteb 


Other (“smiter”), the deadly hot wind (Deut. 
Demons. xxxii 24; Isa. xxviii. 2; A. V. “de- 


struction," * destroying "), are demons, 
the one walking in darkness, the other storming 
along in midday (A. V. “that wasteth at noonday ”), 
against which God's protection is invoked in the 
incantatory psalm “Shir shel Pega'im," ascribed 
to Moses by the Rabbis (Ps. xci. 5, 6; compare Midr. 
Teh. ad loe. ; Tan., Naso, ed. Buber, 39; Num. R. 
xii) Possibly the evil spirit that troubled Saul (I 
Sam. xvi. 14 et seg.) was originally a demon (com- 
pare Josephus, “ Ant.” vi. 8, $2), turned into an evil 
spirit coming from Yirwn in theamended Masoretic 
text (see Smith, Commentary, ad loc.). None of 
these demons, however, has actually a place in the 
system of Biblical theology; it is the Lord who 
sends pestilenceand death (Ex. ix. 9, xii. 29); Deber 
and Heshef (“the fiery bolt”) are His heralds (Hab. 
ii. 5). The shedim are “not-gods” (Deut. xxxii. 
17); there is no supernatural power beyond Ymwn 
(Deut. iv. 35; compare Sanh. 67b). It is possible, 
however, that, as at à later stage in the development 
of Judaism the idols were regarded as demons, so 
the Canaanite deities were, either in disparagement, 
or as powers seducing men to idolatry, called “she- 
dim” by the sacred writers (Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. ev. 
37); all the more so as the latter ascribed a certain 
reality to the idols (Ex. xii. 12; Isa. xix. 1, xxiv. 21: 
see Baudissin, “Studien zur Semitischen Religions- 
gesch." 1870, i. 190). 
In Rabbinical Literature: It was the prim- 
itive demonology of Babylonia which peopled the 
world of the Jews with beings of a semi-celestial 
and semi-infernal nature. Only afterward did the 
division of the world between Ahriman and Ormuzd 
in the Mazdean system give rise to the Jewish divi- 
sion of life between the kingdom of heaven and the 
kingdom of evil. Rabbinical demonology has, like 
'the Chaldean, three classes of demons, though they 
are scarcely separable one from another. There were 
the “shedim,” the “mazzikim” (harmers), and the 
“ruhin ” or *ruhotra'ot" (evil spirits). Besides these 
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there were “lilin ” (night spirits), “telane (shade, or 
evening, spirits), “tiharire” (midday spirits), and 
* zafrire" (morning spirits), as well as the “demons 
that bring famine” and "such as cause storm and 
earthquake” (Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxii. 24and Num. 
vi. 24; Targ. to Cant. iii. 8, iv. 6; Eccl. ii. 5; Ps. xci, 
5, 6; compare Ps. lxx. and Is. xxxiv. 14). Occa- 
sionally they are called * mal'ake habbalah " (angels 
of destruction) (Ber. 51a; Ket. 104a; Sanh. 106b) 
“They surround man on all sides as the earth does 
the roots of the vine”; “a thousand are on his left, 
and ten thousand on his right side" (compare Ps. 
xci. 7); if a man could see them he would lack the 
strength to face them, though he can see them by 
casting the ashes of the fetus of a black cat about 
his eyes, or by sprinkling ashes around his bed he 
can trace their cock-like footprints in the morning 


(Ber. 6a). They hover around the house and the 
field (Gen. R. xx.), particularly in the 

Time lower regions of the air (Num. R. 
and Place xii.; Tan., Mishpatim, ed. Vienna, 99a; 
of Ap- compare Diogenes Laertius, viii. 92, 
pearance. ix. 7). Their main abode is in the 


northern part of the earth (Pirke R. 
EL iii, after Jer. i. 14). Their sporting-places are 
caper-bushes and spearworts, where they dwell in 
groups of sixty; nut-trees, where they form in 
groups of nine; shady spots on moonlight nights, 
especially the roofs of houses, under gutters, or near 
ruins; cemeteries and privies (there is a special demon 
of the privy, “shed shel bet ha-kisse"); water, oil, 
and bread-crums cast on the ground; and they 
harm persons and things coming near them (Pes. 3b; 
Ber. 3a, 62b; Shab. 67a; Git. 70a; Hul. 105; Sanh. 
65b). 

R. Johanan knew of 300 kinds of shedim living 
near the town of Shihin (Git. 68a). It is dangerous 
to walk between two palm-trees (Pes. 111a) De- 
mons are particularly hurtfulat night. It is unsafe 
to salute a person in the dark, for he might bea 
demon (Meg. 8a); to sleep alone in a house, as Lilith 
may seize one (Shab. 151b); to walk alone in the 
night or in the morning before cockcrow (Ber. 49a; 
Yoma 21a; compare Cock); to take water from one 
whose hands have not been washed in the morning 
(Ber. 51a). Especially dangerous are the eves of 
Wednesday and of the Sabbath, for then Agrat bat 
Mahlat, “the dancing roof-demon ? (Yalkut Hadash, 
Keshafim, 56), haunts the air with her train of eigh- 
teen myriads of messengers of destruction, “every 
one of whom has the power of doing harm” (Pes. 
112b). On those nights one should not drink water 
except out of white vessels and after having recited 
Ps. xxix. 8-9 (the verses mentioning seven times 
“the voice of the Lord") or other magic formulas 
(Pes. 3a). Another perilous season is midsummer 
noon from the 17th of Tammuz to the 9th of Ab. 
Then the demon Keteb Meriri reigns from ten in the 
forenoon to three in theafternoon. He has the head 
of a calf, with one revolving horn in the middle, 
and an eye on the breast, and his whole body is cov- 
ered with scales and hair and eyes; and whosoever 
sees him, man or beast, falls down and expires (Pes. 
3b; Lam. R. i. 8; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xci. 8; Num. 
R. xii) Demons assume the shape of men, but 
have no shadow (Yeb. 122a ; Git. 66a; Yoma 75a). At 
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times they are black goat-like beings (ayy yw; Kid. 
72a); at other times, seven-headed dragons (Kid. 
20a) “Like angels, they have wings and fly from 
one end of the world to the other, and know the 
future; and like men they cat, propagate, and die” 
(Hag. 16b; Ab. R. N. xxxvii). They cause the 
faintness of students and the wear and tear of their 
dress in the schoolhouses and assemblies of the 
learned (Ber. 6a). But they are not always malign 
spirits. As they, by virtue of their semi-celestial 
nature, can overhear the decrees of heaven, they 
may be consulted by men as to the future; this can 
be done by means of oil and eggshells; only on Sab- 
bath is this forbidden (Shab. 101a) Hillel and 
Johanan ben Zakkai understood their talk just as 
King Solomon did (Mas. Soferim, xvi. 9; B. B. 184a; 
suk. 28a; Git. 68b; Ker. 5b; Pesik., ed. Buber, 45b). 

The saint Abba Jose of Zaintor saved his town 
from harm, when informed by a water-demon liv- 
ing near by that à harmful fellow demon made his 
dwelling there, by causing the inhabitants to go 
down to the water's edge at dawn, equipped with 
iron rods and spits, and beat the intruder to death; 
blood marked the spot where he was killed (Lev. R. 
xxiv.) The magicians in Egypt made use of de- 
mons to perform their miracles, as all witchcraft is 
the work of demons (Sanh. 67b; 'Er. 18b; Ex. R. 
ix.), though demons can not create, but only trans- 
form existing things (Sanh. 67b) Egypt was con- 
sidered the stronghold of such witchcraft as worked 
by means of demons (Kid. 49b; Shab. 104b; Men. 
85a; Tan., Wayera, ed. Buber, 17, 27: Tosef., Shab. 
xi 15; compare Friedländer, “Sittengesch. Roms.” 
i. 962, iii. 517). Some of the Babylonian amoraim em- 
ployed shedim as friendly spirits, and received use- 
ful instruction from them, calling them by familiar 
names, such as “Joseph " or “ Jonathan” (Pes. 110a; 
Mul. 105b; Yeb. 122a; ‘Er. 48a; regarding my 
NTW see Schorr in “ He-Haluz,” 1865, p. 18). De- 
mons were regarded by antiquity as beings endowed 
with higher intelligence (see Friedländer, /.c. iii. 562). 
They were said to have been created at the twilight 
of the Sabbath (Abot v. 9); “after the souls were 
created the Sabbath set in, and so they remained with- 
out bodies" (Gen. R. vii.). 

In the main demons were workers of harm. To them were 
ascribed the various diseases, particularly such as affect the 
brain and the inner parts (compare Rhode, ** Psyche," 1894, p. 
308). Hence there was a constant fear of ‘ Shabriri © (lit. * daz- 
Zling glare "), the demon of blindness, who rests on uncovered 

water at night and strikes those with blind- 

Nature of ness who drink of it (Pes. 112a; ‘Ab. Zarah 

Demons. 12b); “ruah zeradah,” the spirit of eatalepsy. 
and "ruah zelahta," also "ruah palga," the 

spirit of headache (megrim or meningitis ?), hovering on palm- 
trees (Pes. 111b; Hul. 105b; Git. 68b); ''ben nefilim,” the de- 
mon of epilepsy, and “ruah kezarit,” the spirit of nightmare 
(Bek. 44b ; Tosef., Bek. v.3; Schorr, in '* He-Haluz," 1869, p. 15); 
"ruah tezazit," the spirit of delirious fever and madness, be- 
falling man and beast (Pesik., Parah, 40a; Yer. Yoma viii. 45b; 
Yoma 88b; Gen. R. xii: see Aruch and Dictionaries, s.v. jn); 
“ruah zara'at," the spirit of leprosy (Ket. 61b); “ruah karde- 
yakos," the spirit of melancholy (xap8raxós ; Git. vii. 1, p. 67b; 
Yer. Git. 48c); " shibbeta," a female demon, bringing croup to 
persons, especially ehildren, who leave their hands unwashed 
in the morning (Hul. 107b; Ta‘an. 20b; Yoma 77b), probably 
identical with the ‘* bush-asp,”’ the Parsee demon ** with long 
hands,” who lulls men to sleep and attacks them (‘* Vendidad,” 
xviii. 88; * Bundahish,” xxviii. 26); '* bat horin ? (daughter of 
freedom; possibly a play on " hiwar," a euphemistic expression 
for blindness), a demon bringing a disease of the eye to one 
Who fails to wash his hands after meals (see Briill’s " Jahrb.” 


i. 157); " kuda,” a demon of disease which attacks women in 
childbirth (*Ab. Zarah 29a); " eshshata," the demon of fever, 
(ib. 28a; Shab. 66b); '" ruah zenunim." the spirit of sexual de- 
sire (Pes. 1113); "she'iyyah," an ox-like demon dwelling in 
desolate houses (B. K. 21a, after Isa. xxiv. 12); and many others 
mentioned in Rabbinical lore, only part of whieh has been pre- 
served in Shab. 66 et seq., 109 et seq.: Pes. 109-113 ; Git. 68-70; 
Sanh. 67 et seq.; see Brüll, l.c. i. 104 et seq., who refers also to 
"puta? or "pura," the spirit of forgetfulness, mentioned in 
Siddur Rab Amram, i. 31b; see also Blau, '* Das Altjüdische Zau- 
berwesen," 1898, pp. 71-85. On the demon "ben temalyon” 
(probably a euphemism for St. Vitus’ dance) see BEN TEMA- 
LION ; EXORCISM. 

These demons were supposed to enter the body and cause the 
disease while overwhelming (*' kefa'o shed," R. H. 28a; Sifre, 
Debarim, 318) or “ seizing " the victim (^ ahazo," Shab. 151b; 
Yoma 882, 84a); hence the usual name for * epileptic ” is ** nik- 
peh ” (Bek. 44b; Yeb. 61b: Ket. 60b; Pes. 112b). The Greek 
word is Satuoviger@ar, meaning the condition of being in the 
power of a demon. To cure such diseases it was necessary to 
draw outthe evil demons by certain incantations and talis- 
manic performances, in which the Essenes excelled. Josephus, 
who speaks of demons as “‘ spirits of the wicked which enter into 
men that are alive and kill them," but which can be driven out. 
by a certain root (** B. J.” vii. 6, § 5), witnessed such a perform- 
ance in the presence of the emperor Vespasian (* Ant." viii. 2, 
$ 5), and ascribed its origin to King Solomon. 

In the Book of Wisdom, Solomon claims to have 
received from God power over the demons (Wisdom. 
vii. 20). Thesame power of curing by exorcism such 
diseases as dumbness, blindness, epilepsy, mania, 
and fever was exercised by Jesus and his disci- 
ples (Matt. viii. 16, ix. 32, xi. 18, xii. 99; Mark i. 
25; v. 2 et seg.; vii. 99 et seq. ; ix. 17, 97; Luke iv. 
99, 99 et seg. ; viii. 27; ix. 89: xi. 14; xiii. 11; Acts 
xvi. 16), as also by their Jewish contemporaries 
(Acts xix. 18 et seg.). It remained for a long time 


a practise among the early Christians (see Irenæus, 


* Heereses,” ii. 4, 82; Origen, “Contra Celsum," iii. 
24; Friedländer, Ze. iii. 572, 684). 

The demons were believed to be under the domin- 
ion of à king or chief, either Ashmodai (Targ. to 
Eccl. i. 19; Pes. 110a: Yer. Shek. 49b; Lev. R. v., 
where NTW is a corruption of ss MWS) or, in the 

older Haggadah, Samael (“the angel of 
King and death”), who kills people by his deadly 
Queen poison (“sam ha-mawet”), and is called 
of Demons. “head of the devils” (“rosh satanim ”; 
Deut R. xi.; Pirke R. El. siii.). Oc- 
casionally a demon is called “satan”: “Stand not in 
the way of an ox when coming from the pasture, 
for Satan dances between his horns” (Pes. 112b; 
compare B. K. 21a). The name “mashhit” (“des- 
troyer,” Ex. xii. 23) seems to refer to the head of 
the demons in the sentence: “When permission is 
given to the destroyer to do harm, he no longer dis- 
criminates between the righteous and the wicked ” 
(Mek., Bo, 11; B. K. 60a). 

The queen of demons is Lirras, pictured with 
wings and long flowing hair, and called the “mother 
of Ahriman” (ymn B. B. 73b; ‘Er. 100b; Nid. 
34b) “When Adam, doing penance for his sin, 
separated from Eve for 130 years, he, by impure 
desire, caused the earth to be filled with demons, 
or shedim, lilin, and evil spirits” (Gen. R. xx.; 
‘Er. 18b), and according to Pseudo-Sirach (* Alpha- 
betum Siracidis,” ed. Steinschneider, p. 23) it was 
Lilith, as Adam's concubine, who bore them (com- 
pare “ Chronicles of Jerahmeel,” ed. Gaster, xxiii. 1). 
Whether identical with Lilith or not, a more famil- 
iar personage, as queen of the demons, is Igarat 
bat Mahlat (Num. R. xii; Pes. 119b) with her 
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chariot and her train of eighteen myriads of demons. 
- According to Yalkut, Hadash, Keshafim, 56, she 
dances at the head of 478 (— nbn), and Lilith howls 
at the head of 480 (= mo: ), companies of demons. 
The cabalists have as a third queen of the demons 
and wife of Samaef, * Na‘amah,” the sister of Tubal 
Cain and the “mother of Ashmodai” (Gen. iv. 27; 
see Behai's commentary, and Yalkut, Reubeni, ad 
loc.). Agrat bat Mahlat seems to be “the mistress 
of the sorceresses " who communicated magic secrets 
to Amemar (compare Pes. 110a, 112b). Yohane bat 
Retibi, who, according to Sotah 22a, prevented 
women by witchcraft from giving birth to their 
children, seems to be the same mythical person men- 
tioned by Pliny as *Iotape? or * Lotape" in “ His- 
toria Naturalis” (xxx. 1, 2), together with Jannes 
(Jambres) and Moses (see Reinach, “Texte d’Au- 
teurs Grecs et Romains,” 1895, p. 282). 

Upon pre-Talmudic demonology new light has 
been thrown by the “ Testament of Solomon,” trans- 
lated by Conybeare in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” (1898, xi. 
1-45), a work which, notwithstanding many Chris- 
tian interpolations, is of ancient Jew- 
ish origin and related to the “ Book of 
Healing” (“Sefer Refu'ot?) ascribed 
to King Solomon (see Pes. iv. 9; Jo- 
sephus, /.ce.; Schürer, “Gesch.” iii. 
300). In this “Testament” it is told 
that by the help of a magic ring with the seal of 
Pentalpha, Lilith-like vampires, Beelzebub, and all 
kinds of demons and unclean spirits were brought 
before Solomon, to whom they disclosed their secrets 
and told how they could be mastered (see SOLOMON, 
TESTAMENT OF). It contains incantations against 
certain diseases, and specifies the task allotted to 
each of the chief demons in the erection of the Tem- 
ple. The latter wasa favorite theme of the Hag- 
gadists (Pesik. R. vi.; Sotah 48b; Git. 68a). The 
later Haggadah ascribed to Moses this power to 
make the demons work at the erection of the Sanc- 
tuary (Pesik. R. iv. 6b; Num. R. xii); and Solo- 
mon's *sword against the fear of the spirits at 
night? (Cant. R. to iii. 8) was transformed into the 
magic “sword of Moses" (Pesik. 140a; Pesik. R. 
15; Cant. R. iii. 7; Num. R. xi., xii.). Henceforth 
the magic books of Mosesand the “Sword of Moses” 
(see Dieterich, “Abraxas,” 1891, pp. 155, 169 et seg. ; 
Gaster, “Sword of Moses,” London, 1896) took the 
place of “Solomon’s Testament” in the magic lore 
of the Jews. 

In the main, demonology among the Jews pre- 
served its simple character as a popular belief, the 
demons being regarded as mischievous, but not as 
diabolical or as agencies of a power antagonistic to 
God. Even Ashmodai, or Asmodeus, the king of 
demons (Tobit iii. 8, vi. 14, Aramaic version), who 
kills the seven successive bridegrooms of Sara before 

their marital union, is but a personi- 

Cosmic fication of lust and murder; but there 

Demons. is nothing Satanic—that is, of the spirit 

of rebellion against God—in him; he is 
driven out by the recipe prescribed by the angel 
Raphael, and sent to Egypt and bound by Raphael 
(Tobit viii. 8). It was only ata certain period and 
within a certain circle that demonology received its 
specific character as part of the cosmic power of 


Pre- 
Talmudic 
De- 
monology. 


evil, and in opposition to angelology as part of the 
cosmic power of good. | | 

Babylonian cosmogony describes the combat of 
Bel-Marduk with the chaos-monster Tiamat, the sca- 
dragon, the power of darkness whose defeat is the 
beginning of the world of light and order. The 
same monster appears in various Biblical passages 
as RAHAB, the sea-monster; Tannin, the dragon of 
the sea; and Leviathan, the “crooked serpent” slain 
by Yuwu “with his sure and great and strong 
sword ? (Isa. xxvii. 1, li. 9; Ps. Ixxxix. 10, 11; Job 
xxvi. 12; Gunkel, *Schópfung und Chaos," 1895, 
pp. 80-46 ef seg.). While this mythological figure 
became in the course of time a metaphor symboli- 
zing nations like Egypt (Ezek. xxix. 3; Ps. Ixxxvii. 
4), the monster remained areal being in the popular 
belief; and inasmuch as this conflicted with the 
monotheistic system, the battle of God or His angel 
Gabriel with Leviathan and Behemoth was trans- 
formed into a great eschatological drama which 
ended in the perfect triumph of divine justice (B. 
B. 75b). The Babylonian Tiamat, as Behemoth and 
Leviathan, became on the one hand infernal mon- 
sters devouring the wicked, and on the other food 
and cover for the righteous in heaven (see LEVIA- 
THAN). Nevertheless, the Mandan and Gnostic 
heresies maintained the belief in these cosmic mon- 
sters (Brandt, *Mandüische Schriften,” 1893, pp. 
144 et seg.), and many descriptions of Gehenna in 
Jewish and Christian literature preserve traces of 
these “Tartarus-holding” or “watching” demons 
of the lower regions (see Dieterich, 7.c. pp. 35, 76 et 
seg.; ESCHATOLOGY; GEHENNA). In fact, the hosts 
of demons punishing the wicked in Gehenna are in 
the service of angels of divine justice, and though 
called *satanim " (Enoch xl. 7 e£ al.), belong to the 
category of angels rather than of demons. Accord- 
ing to the Book of Jubilees, Noah learned from the 
angels (Raphael) the remediesagainst these diseases, 
and wrote them in a “Book of Healing” similar to 
the one ascribed to King Solomon (x. 5-123; Jelli- 
nek, “B. H.” iii. 155 e£ seq., XXX. et seg.). The host 
of demons under Satan's direction accordingly seduce 
all heathen people to idolatry (Jubilees, vii. 27, x. 1, 
xi. 5, xv. 20, xxii. 17), but the end of Satan will be 
the healing and resurrection of the servants of the 
Lord (xxiii. 30). 

The speculation regarding the nature and origin 
of these demons and their leaders led as early as the 
second pre-Christian century, in those fragments 
preserved under the name of the Book of Enoch, to 
the story of the fall of the angels (Enoch, vii.-vili. ; 
Ixix.). Like Beelzebub, or Lucifer (Isa. xiv. 193 
compare Slavonic Enoch, xxix. 4), two hundred 'Irin 
or “watchers” fell, attracted by the beauty of the 
daughters of men (Gen. vi. 4); only tradition obvi- 
ously differed as to the leader of the rebellious host, 
whether it was Azazel or Shamhazai. At any rate, 
they acknowledged the supremacy of Satan (liii. 3, 
liv. 6), though occasionally many satans are men- 
tioned (xl. 7 et al.), and these fallen angels became 
* the evil spirits? (xv. 8, xix. 19) who taught man- 
kind all the arts of deception, witchcraft, and sin 
(vii.-vii, Ixix.). But their children, the offspring 
of this mixture of an earthly and a celestial race, 
became, when slain, the hybrid race of disembodied 
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spirits or demons doing the work of destruction un- 
tit the Day of Judgment (xvi. 1). Belial is another 
name for Satan found in the Book of Jubilees (xv. 
33), in Sibyllines (iii. 63), and in Ascension of Isaiah 
(ii. 4), where he is also called “the prince of injus- 
tice” (Sar ha-Mastemah), who rules over this world. 
Belial (or Beliar) occurs most frequently in the Tes- 
tuments of the Twelve Patriarchs. He has “seven 
spirits of deception” in his service (Reuben, 2), and 
as author of all evil, “the spirit of hatred, darkness, 
deception, and error,” he is the opponent of God, 
the “Father of Light,” and of His Law (Simeon, 5; 
Levi, 19; Issachar, 6; Dan, 5; Zebulun, 9; Naph- 
tali, 8; Gad, 4; Joseph, 20), and when “he and his 
evil spirits are crushed the heathen world will be 
converted to the belief in the Lord” (Simeon, 7; 
Zebulon, 9). Under this aspect the world appeared 
as the arena in which Satan contends with the Lord, 
the God of life everlasting, until “the great dragon, 
the old serpent, he that is called Devil and Satan, 
the deceiver of the whole world, shall be cast down 
and his angels with him” (Suk. 52a; Assumptio 
Mosis, xi.; Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 9). 

The whole Jewish and pagan world at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era believed in those magic 
formulas by which the evil powers of the demons 
could be subdued, and the Jewish exorcists found a 
fertile soil everywhere for the cultivation of their 
Essene notions and their magic. This was the at- 
mosphere in which Christianity arose 
with the claim of “healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil” (Acts x. 
98), enforcing the recognition by the 
unclean spirits themselves of the Son 
of David as the vanquisher of the de- 
mons (Mark i. 27, iii. 11). The name of Jesus be- 
came the power by which the host of Satan was to 
be overcome, as Jesus himself had seen *Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven" (Mark ix. 38, xvi. 17; 
Matt. xii. 28; Luke x. 18). But there was danger 
lest the exorcism practised by Gentiles and Jews 
alike (see Conybeare, “J. Q. R.” ix. 88 et seg.) should 
engender the spirit of impurity underlying all 
magic, the dividing line between legitimate and ille- 
gitimate magic being anything but sharply drawn 
(see Book of Jubilees, viii. 2; Sanh. 91a: “ Abra- 
ham handed the name of unclean witchcraft to the 
sons of Keturah”; compare Blau, “Das Jüdische 
Zauberwesen,” pp. 15, 28, 41 e£ seq.). It was, there- 
fore, not hostility which prompted the Pharisees to 
accuse Jesus and his disciples of “casting out devils 
by the power of Beelzebub, the prince of devils” 
(Matt. xii. 24; compare Ben Stada, Shab. 104b). 
The more devils cast out, the more appeared (Luke 
xi. 26). The cure offered to an age in constant dread 
of demons (Acts v. 16, viii. 7, xvi. 16, xix. 12-30) 
only aggravated the disease; nor did Paul's system 
(see Everling, “ Die Paulinische Angelologie und Dä- 
monologie,” 1888) spiritualize the idea of Satan as 
the Testainents of the Patriarchs endeavored to do, 
in order to remove the fear of demons (see Eph. vi. 
13; Gal. iv. 3, 9). 

Pharisaism diagnosed the disease of the age differ- 
ently, and therefore insisted that the observance of 
the Law was the best prophylactic against demons. 
The wearing of the Tefillin, the Greek name of 
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which, óv4akr2pia, indicates that they were regarded 
by the Hellenistic Jews as amulets (comp. Targ. Cant. 
viii. 8; Gen. R. xxxv.; Men. 33b), the fixing of the 
MEzUvzait at the door, the reading of the SHEMA‘ with 
the name of God in the first verse, and the putting 
on of the Zizrr, while direct observances of the 
Law (Deut. vi. 4-9, Num. xvi. 38), were also re- 
garded by the Rabbis as a safeguard against all evil 
powers (Ber. 5a; Num. 48b). The recital of the set 
prayers each morning and evening (Ber. 9b), the 
observance of the commandment of the Sukkah 
(Pesik. 187b), protect against evil powers. In fact, 
“the wicked are accompanied by the angels of 
Satan; the righteous by the angels of God” (Tosef., 
Shab. xvii. 2-8; compare Book of Ju- 
bilees, x. 69. For each commandment 
observed by man becomes an angel 
“to guard him against demons” (Ex. 
R. xxxii. and Tan. ad loc.) "Every 
observance of the Law is a protec- 
tion ” (Sotah 21a), and those bent upon 
doing some sacred work (*sheluhe mizwah ”) need 
fear no evil powers (Pes. Sb). The priest’s bless- 
ing also is a protection against malign influences 
(Num. R. xi.). And asin the Passover night, “the 
night of watching,” Satan was bound and prevented 
from doing harm to Israel (Book of Jubilees, xlviii. 
15; Pes. 109b), so is “the left hand when adorned 
with the tefillim surrounded with thousands, and 
the right hand performing acts of religion surrounded 
with myriads, of guardian angels" (Midr. Teh. to 
Ps. xci. 4. “Every limb engaged in the fulfil- 
ment of a divine commandment is protected against 
the ‘Strong One’” (Pesik. R. ix.; Midr. Teh. to 
Ps. xxxv.). Thus Pharisaism, while increasing the 
yoke of ceremonial laws for the sake of love of God, 
showed a way to overcome the fear of demons. Be- 
lief in the power of the Law became the antidote 
against what may be termed “Satanophobia,” and 
against the spirit of pessimism and asceticism which 
was fostered by the Essenes and by their Christian 
heirs. 

Though the belief in demons was greatly encour- 
aged and enlarged in Babylonia under the influence 
of Parsee notions, demonology never became an es- 
sential feature of Jewish theology. The reality of 
demons was never questioned by the Talmudists 
and casuists; therefore the Halakah accepted it as a 
fact (see Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 4, 2 e£ seq. ; 
90, 6; 181, 2; Yoreh De‘ah, 116, 5; 179, 16, 19; 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 17, 10: based upon Shab. 101a, 109a; 
Hul. 105a; Ber. 8a; Pes. 112a; Meg. 3a; Pes. 109b; 
Yeb. 192a). Nor did most of the medieval thinkers 
question their reality (see Nahmanides on Lev. xvii. 
7; * Cuzari," v. 14; Crescas, ^Or Adonai,” iv. 6; Sol- 
omon b. Adret, Responsa, i. 413; Moses Tachau, in 

* Ketab Tamim”; * Ozar Nehmad,” iii. 

The Phi- 97) Only Maimonides, when ignoring 

losophers. or circumscribing the rabbinical refer- 

ences to the demons (see “ Yad,” Ro- 

zeah. xii. 5; Gerushin, ii. 18 e£ seg. ; compare * Mo- 

reh," i. 7, the commentary to Mishnah Pes. iv. 11, 

and Abot v. 6), and Ibn Ezra, on Lev. xvii. 7, de- 
nied their existence. 

The cabalists, on the other hand, not only took up 
all the ideas expressed in Enoch and Pirke R. El. 
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XXXiv., regarding the demons as the spirits of the 
men of the Flood and as the result of the union of 
Adam and Lilith, but they made demons form part 
of the cosmic design in the emanistic system in 
which the right and the left are the opposite cur- 
rents of pure and impure powers filling the world 
and dividing it between the Holy One and the ser- 
pent Samael (see Zohar, Bereshit, 47b, 58 e£ seq., 169b 
et seg., 174b, and CABALA). But while the malign 
powers became agencies of the spirit of impurity 
working in men and nations, there goes along with 
this view the popular conception of demonsas spirits 
of the dead roaming about as specters and vampires. 
This latter view is especially prominent in the school 
of R. Judah of Regensburg, and is dwelt upon in the 
Book of Raziel and the “Sefer Hasidim,” 172, 326 
et seg. Nevertheless, while the number of the de- 
mons of diseases increases (see Güdemann, * Gesch. 
des Erziehungswesens," 1880, i. 205; Yalk., Hadash, 
Mita, 149), and the belief in the efficacy of incan- 
tations is firmly adhered to, these writers repeat- 
edly urge their readers not to resort 
The to any conjuration or magic practises, 
Cabalists. but to have perfect confidence only 
in prayer and in the power of God. 
“Noone who indulges in such practise will see good 
results for himself and his house” (“Sefer Hasidim,” 
ed. Wistinetzki, Nos. 211 et seq., 1448-57; Güde- 
mann, /.c. 207). 
Notwithstanding this closing admonition of the 
" Sefer Hasidim," many prayers for the warding off 
of demonic influences have found a place in the 
Jewish liturgy and the Shulhan ‘Aruk. The privies 
having been in Talmudic times iso- 


Prayers lated spots which filled the imagina- 
Against tion with specters of fear, a special 
Demons. incantation is prescribed invoking the 


protection of guardian angels against 
the evil spirits haunting these places (see Ber. 60b; 
compare Ber. 62a and Orah Hayyim, 18, 1). Most 
of the prayers to berecited before retiring to bed are 
intended to guard the sleeper against demons (com- 
pare Ber. 4a; Shebu. 15b) At the close of the 
Sabbath, when the angel Dumah calls all spirits of 
the wicked back to their place of torment after their 
Sabbath respite, the evil spirits are supposed to 
swarm everywhere, poisoning the wells and doing 
harm in many ways; wherefore Psalm xci. isrecited 
(see Pesik. R. xxiii; Sheeltot, Bereshit; Tanya, 
xxi; Ha-Manhig, Shabbat, 65; Solomon b. Adret, 
Responsa, 1119; Kol Bo, xli.). See DUMAN. 

As early as geonic times there was a special in- 
cantatory formula, to be recited before drinking 
from the cup of the HABDALAH wine, against “the 
demon Puta, the prince of forgetfulness,” that “ by 
the power of the holy names of the angels Arimaz, 
Arimas [Ahuramazda?], Ansisel, and Petahel, he 
may be cast upon the high mountains [Alburz]” 
(“Seder Rab Amram,” i. 31) To this Isaac Luria 
added new features in the form of incantations 
against all the demons, and instead of “Puta” he 
read “Purah,” connecting it with Isa. Ixiii. 1 as the 
name of Esau-Samael (see Isaac Luria, “Tikkune 
Shabbat,” and Kizzur Shelah, “Moze‘e Shabbat”; 
compare M. Brück, “Pharisiische Volkssitten,” 
1840, p. 121; Brill, /.e.). 


Death at all times impressed people with the tea; 
of evil spirits. Many rites and prayer-formulas were 
introduced to avert their malign influence, and specia] 
formulas for the dying were prescribed by the cada- 
lists, by which all the demons—the shedim, ruhin, 
lilin, mazzikim, etc.—that may have been created hy 
the impure thoughts and deeds of the departing, are 
adjured, by the Holy Decrees, the Powers of Heaven, 
and the anathemas of men, not to follow the dead 
nor injure him, nor in any way, direct or indirect, to 
cause injury toany person through him (see * Ma‘abar 
Yabbok,” ed. Landshut, pp. 30-33, Berlin, 1857, and 
introduction, where the literatureis given; AMULET: 
CHILDBIRTH; INCANTATIONS). Customs are some- 
times explained by the superstitious as being based 
upon belief in demons; for instance, the one pro- 
hibiting women from going to a cemetery because 
demons are fond of following her who yielded to the 
temptation of the serpent and thus caused death to 
come into the world, or the custom of blowing the 
shofar at funerals to ward off the shedim (see Yalk., 
Hadash, l.e. 47). ; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eincyc. s.v. Feldgeister 

und Dümonische; L. Low, in Ben Chananja, 1858, i. 150- 
154; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Geister; Winer, B. R. s.v. 
Gespenster; M. Kalisch, Commentary on Leviticus, 1872, 
ii. 310-819; Weber, System der Altsynagogalen "Theologie, 
Index ; Schorr, in He-Haluz, 1865, vii. 17 et seq. : 1869, viii. 8 et 
seq.; Fuller, in Wace's Apocrypha, 1888, i. 176, 183 et seq.; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 752-760, 771; Kohut, 
Angelologie und Dimonologie in Ihrer Abhängigkeit vom 
Parsismus, 1896. 

E. G. 1.—G. K. 
In Arabic Literature:* Ante-Islamic myth- 
ology does not discriminate between gods and de- 
mons. The jinn are considered as divinities of in- 
ferior rank, having many human attributes: they 
eat, drink, and procreate their kind (compare Hag. 
16a, where a similar belief is expressed), sometimes 
in conjunction with human beings; in which latter 
case the offspring shares the natures of both parents. 
The jinn smell and lick things, and have a liking 
for remnants of food. In eating they use the left 
hand (“ Manakib Al-Ansar,” No. 32). Usually they 
haunt waste and deserted places, especially the 
thickets where wild beasts gather. Cemeteries and 
dirty places are also favorite abodes (compare Shab. 
67a; Ber. 62b; Mark v. 5) In appearing to man 
they assume sometimes the forms of beasts and somc- 
times those of men; but they always have some 
animal characteristic, such as a paw in place of a 
hand (Darimi, “Kitab al-Sunnah,” ii. 218).  Eccen- 
tric movements of the dust-whirlwind (“zawabi‘ ") 
are taken to be the visible signs of a battle between 
two clans of jinn (Yakut, iii. 478). 

Under the influence of Jewish and Christian de- 
monology in post-Islamic times, the only animals 
directly identified with the jinn are snakes and other 
obnoxious creeping things (compare Pes. 112a). 
When Mohammed was on his way to Tabuk, it is said 
that a swarm of jinn, assuming the form of serpents, 
approached him and stood still for a long while. 

Generally jinn are peaceable and well disposed to- 
ward men. Many an ante-Islamic poet was believed 
to have been inspired by good jinn; and Mohammed 
himself was accused by his adversaries of having 
been inspired by jinn (“majnun ”). But there are 


*This article treats only of parallels to Jewish demonology 
found in Arabic literature. 
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also evil jinn, who contrive to injure men. Among 
these are specially conspicuous the three female 
demons named “Ghul” (corresponding to the Tal- 
mudical bb), “Silat,” and **Aluk" or “ ‘Aulak ” 
(compare Prov. xxx. 15), and the four male demons 
“Afrit,” “Azbab,” “Aziab,” and “Ezb.” Ghul is 
especially harmful to new-born children, and in 
order to keep her away their heads are rubbed with 
the gum of an acacia (Zamakhshari, " Asas,” s.v. 
[14 haid e) 

Islam recognized the existence of all the pagan 
demons, good and evil, protesting only against their 
being considered gods. It divides the 
evil demons into five species: “jann,” 
“jinn,” * shaitans," * afrits," and “ ma- 
rids.” Mohammed frequently refers 
in the Koran to the shaitans, of whom Iblis is the chief. 
Iblis, probably a corruption of the name " Diabolos " 
— Satan, is said to have been deprived of authority 
over the animal and spirit kingdoms, and sentenced 
to death, when he refused, at the creation of Adam, 
to prostrate himself before him (Koran, vii. 18). The 
shaitans are the children of Iblis, and are to die when 
their father dies; whereas the others, though they 
may live many centuries, must die before him. A 
popular belief says that Iblis and other evil demons 
are to survive mankind, though they will die before 
the general resurrection; the last to die being 
' Azaril, the angel of death. 

Tradition attributes to Mohammed the statement 
that every man has an angel and a demon appointed 
to attend him. The former guides him toward 
goodness, while the latter leads him to evil (* Mish- 
kat," i. ch. 8). The shaitans, being the enemies of 
Allah, strive to disturb worshipers. Mohammed, it 
is said, prefaced his prayers with “O God! In Thee 
I am seeking for a refuge from the attacks of 
the shaitan and his witchcraft” (Hamzah, vii. 299). 
Among the evil jinn are distinguished the five 
sons of Iblis: “Tir,” who brings about calami- 
ties and injuries; *Al-A'war," who encourages 
debauchery; “Sut,” who suggests lies; “ Dasim,” 
who causes hatred between man and wife; and 
“Zalambur,” who presides over places of traffic. It 
was in order to keep them away that the faithful 
were commanded the cleansings and fumigations 
which are unbearable to the shaitans, who delight 
in dirt and filth (Wakidi, ii. 178). The pronoun- 
cing of the “takbir” formula (“ Allah akbar” =Al- 
lah is very great) is also a means of driving them 
away. Mohammed, it is said, pronounced it in 
his travels whenever the appearance of the region 
changed, lest it might be enchanted. In later times 
amulets were invented to which were ascribed the 
virtue of protecting their bearers from the attacks 
of demons. | 

As in cabalistic literature, the cat plays a great 
part in Islamic demonology. A demon assuming 
the form of a cat is said to have presented himself 
to Mohammed while he was praying (Darimi, l.e. ii. 
449). The demons called “Kutrus” usually assumed 
the form of cats (Mas'udi, * Muruj al-Dhahab," iii. 
321). As to the good jinn, there are some among 
them who profess Islamism, and Mohammed pre- 
tended that many of them had listened to his ser- 
mons (Koran, sura Ixxii.). 


Demons 
in Islam. 


Demonology 
enis 


Interesting are the accounts given in the Koran. 
of the power of Solomon over the shaitans, which. 
accounts parallel the legends found in Talmud and 
Midrashim, and of which the following are examples: 

" And we [subjected] to Solomon sundry devils to dive for 
him, and do other works; and we watched over them” (sura. 
xxi. 81, 82). “And we tried Solomon, and we placed upon his. 
throne a counterfeit body. . . . So we subjected unto him the 
wind, which moved gently at his command whithersoever he 
desired ; and the devils also—every builder and diver bound in 
chains" (sura xxxviii. 93-87). ‘‘ And of the jinn were those 
who worked in his presence by the will of the Lord; and such 
of them as swerved from our command we caused to taste of 
the punishment of hell. They made for him whatever he 
pleased of lofty halls and images, and dishes large as tanks for 
watering camels " (sura xxxiv. 11-12). 

In the tradition it is said that Solomon possessed. 
power over the demons by virtue of a talisman, 
which consisted of a signet-ring of brass, upon which 
was engraved the most great name of God. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidene 

thums, pp. 148 et seq.; Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur Ara 

bischen Philologie, i. 3, 107, 198, 205 ; Freytag, Einleitung in. 
die Arabische Sprache, p. 167; E. W. Lane, Arabian So- 
cietyin the Middle Ages, pp. 25 et seq.; W. R. Smith, Seme 


itic Religions, pp. 122 et seq. 
G. I. Br. 


DEMOPHON: Apparently an officer under Lys- 
ias' command; he was Syrian general in Palestine 
about 164 B.c., and as such harried the Jewish pop- 
ulation, who were already worn out because of their 
many wars, and were then engaged in agriculture 
(II Macc. xii. 2). 

G. S. Kr. 


DEMUTH, LEOPOLD: Austrian baritone 
opera-singer; born in Brünn, Austria, Nov. 2, 1860. 
He studied under Ginsbacher in Vienna; appeared 
at the city theater in Halle, and at the Kroll opera- 
house in Berlin. In 1891 he went to the city theater 
in Leipsie; and toward the end of 1896 he obtained 
an engagement in Hamburg, where he at once took 
a commanding position, appearing first as Wolfram, 
and following with Aurwenal, the Flying Dutch- 
man, Count Almaviva, Belamy, Don Juan, Rigoletto, 
Hans Heiling, etc. On the death of Bernhard Pol- 
lini, Gustav Mahler called him to the court opera, 
Vienna, where he became a star of the first rank. 
At the Bayreuth festival in 1899 he attracted much. 
attention. He sang in the róle of Hans Sachs, in 
the “Meistersinger,” and in that of Günther, on 
the last evening of the “Nibelungen " trilogy, with 
great success. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Berühmte Israel. Männer, i. 162- 
163; Illustrirte Zeitung, 1899, exiii. 84-87. 
S. N. D. 


DEN (“The Day”): Russian Jewish weekly ; 
published at Odessa (1869-71) by A. Zederbaum and 
I. Goldenblum, and edited by S. Ornstein. Among 
its collaborators were M. Morgulis, I. G. Orshanski, 


and L. Levanda. 
G. M. R. 


DENARIUS. Sce Numismatics and WEIGHTS. 
AND MEASURES. | 

DENIS (DIONIS), ALBERTUS: One of the 
first members of the Portuguese community in Ham- 
burg. On May $1, 1611, he with two others signed 
the agreement which assured to the community its 
cemetery in Altona. In 1612 he was with others 


‘Denmark 
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formally admitted to the town by the Senate and 
the aldermen. He was banker to Count Ernest of 
Schauenburg, the reigning prince of the county of 
Pinneberg in southern Holstein, whom he supplied 
with silver bullion for his mint. In consequence of 
his confidential relations with the count, he came into 
collision with the Hamburg authorities, who accused 
him of buying up reichsthalers coined in Hamburg 
to melt down in Altona. The Senate of Hamburg 
ordered him put into prison, but he escaped to 
Altona and settled there, protected by the count 
against the Senate of Hamburg and the hostile popu- 
lation of Altona. Christian IV. of Denmark com- 
mitted to him (1619) the administration of the royal 
mint in thenewly founded town of Glückstadt. He 
continued to be a member of the Hamburg Portu- 
guese community, and in 1637 interceded as its rep- 
resentative with Count Otto of Schauenburg for the 
renewal of the cemetery privileges. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrenberg, Altona Unter Schauenburg- 
ischer Herrschaft, Altona, 1893; A. Feilchenfeld, Anfang 
und Blütezeit der Portugiesen- Gemeinde in Hamburg. 
Hamburg, 1897; M. Grunwald, Portugiesengräüber, p. 180. 


G. A. FE. 

DENMARK: A kingdom of northwestern Eu- 
rope. The first mention of the Danes in Jewish litera- 
ture occurs in the “ Yosippon” (ed. Breithaupt, pp. 8, 
947 ; compare Jerahmeel, transl. Gaster, p. 68), where 
the Dodanim mentioned in the Bible (Gen. x. 4) are 
identified with the Danes, and where they are de- 
scribed asa valiant people who fled to northern shores 


in order to escape from the Romans, though the 


latter reached them even there, and overcame their 
resistance. "The last-named detail probably owes its 
origin to an Italian source, in which may have been 
recounted, although inaccurately, the wars of the 
Christian emperors of Rome with the Danish kings. 
The identification with the Dodanim is, of course, 
based only on the partial consonance of the names. 

It is very doubtful whether Jews were found even 
sporadically in Denmark in the Middle Ages. Al- 
though a * Deulacresse of Danemarcia ? is mentioned 
in eonnection with the English money-broker AARON 
oF LINCOLN, in an English *shetar" of 1176 (the 
first shetar bearing a date, according to Jacobs in 
* Jews of Angevin England." pp. 58. 59), the desig- 
nation * Danemarcia" can hardly refer to Denmark 
proper, but rather to a territory in Normandy sub- 
ject to the Danes. 

The Jews first appeared in the region of IHolstein, 
which belonged formerly to Denmark. Ina letter 
dated Nov. 25, 1622, King Christian IV. (1588-1648) 
invited the Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam to settle 
in Glückstadt, where, among other privileges, the 
free exercise of their religion would be granted 
them. Though the history of the Jews in the terri- 
tories of Sleswick-Holstein does not belong to this 
article, it must be noted that the Danish kings were 
invariably friendly to, their Jewish subjects in these 
provinces, and that the Jews in Denmark proper 
were for a long time intimately connected with 
Altona, inasmuch asthe chief rabbi of Altona, Ham- 
burg, and Wandsbeck also exercised civil juris- 
diction over the Jews settled in the Danish city 
Fredericia until Sleswick and Holstein in 1864 were 
severed from the Danish monarchy. The assistant 
rabbi of Fredericia was subject tothe chief rabbi of 


Altona until 1812. The first Jews probably came to 
Denmark by way of Sleswick and Holstein during 
the reign of the above-mentioned Christian IV, His 
successor, Frederick III. (1648-70), was not so fa- 
vorably disposed toward the Jews, forin a rescript 
of Feb. 6, 1651, he says: “Jews have stolen into 
Denmark contrary to long-standing custom, [since 
the days of the Reformation, the Lutheran creed 
had, according to the laws of Denmark, been com- 
pulsory throughout the kingdom], and have dared 
to traffic with jewels and the like.” Accordingly, 
he ordered that no Jew should enter Denmark 
without a special passport (“Gelcitsbrief”), and 
that those who were already in the country should 
be heavily fined if they did not leave 

Relations within fourteen days. A few years 
with later, however, the tables were 
Frederick turned. Frederick III., being in need 
III. of funds for his wars, borrowed 
money from the Jew Abraham (or 

Diego) Teixeira de Mattos of Hamburg (known 
through his relations with the Swedish queen Chris- 
tina) and gave as security crownlands in Jutland. 
Teixeira thereupon made such good use of his in- 
fluence with the Danish king that, as early as Jan. 
19, 1657, “ the Portuguese professing the Hebrew re- 
ligion ” were permitted to travel everywhere within 
the kingdom, and to trade and traffic within the 
limit of the law.  Teixeira himself gained little by 


his transaction with the Danish monarch. As his 
loan was not returned, he took instead the estates 


he held as security, selling them laterat a great loss. 
The king acted similarly in his dealings with the 
De Lima family, who were in possession of the Hald 
estate from 1660 to 1708. 

The first Jewish congregation was formed in the 
capital, COPENHAGEN, but other congregations were 
soon founded in some of the provincial cities; for 
example, in the Laaland town Nakskov (1667). In 
Ribe, Jutland, there were Jews as early as 1680, 
although the first synagogue in Jutland, that of 
Fredericia, was not built until 1719 (rebuilt in 1814). 
The privilege of 1657 was specially ratified in an 
open letter of Dec. 14, 1670, at the instance of 
Gabriel Gomez, who was in the service of the king. 
Nevertheless, a rescript of April 16, 1681, repeated 
that Jews were not to come into Denmark with- 
out a special Geleitsbrief; and the “Danish Law ” 
(1688) of Christian V. (1670-99), a remarkable pro- 
duction which is still authoritative in Danish juris- 
prudence, in so far as it has not been expressly 
abrogated by later laws, classed Jews with Gipsies, 
and in gencral breathed the same spirit as the law of 
1051. But as early as July 80, 1684, a rescript ad- 
dressed to the above-mentioned Diego Teixeira de- 
clared that the Geleitsbrief was not to be demanded 


of the Portuguese Jews, and it is probable that the 


law was not always strictly enforced against Ger- 
man Jews. Religious services were permitted in 
CoPENHAGEN in 1684. 

So far as is known, the only “blood accusation " 
ever made in Denmark was brought against the 
court jeweler Meyer Goldschmidt, an elder of the 
synagogue already mentioned. A. poor woman came 
to him, asking him to buy her child. She said she 
had been told that rich Jews bought children in 
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order to suck their blood, and she wished to give up 
ner child to him, since she could not feed it. Meyer 
Goldschmidt immediately notified the authorities, 
and the woman was sentenced to be whipped, but 
was let off with imprisonment. 

At the end of the seventeenth and in the course 
of the eighteenth century, German as well as Se- 
phardic Jews continued to come into Denmark, al- 
though in small numbers. The government was on 
the whole not unfavorably disposed toward the 
Jews, although it was often obliged to listen to the 
complaints of the merchants with whom the Jews 

competed. The subordinate officials 
Contrast of were not generally as friendly as the 
Portuguese government; they probably had much 


and trouble with traveling Jews, whose 
German speech they hardly understood. It was 
Jews. not easy, of course, for every police 


official to find out whether the Jew 
before him was a Portuguese and therefore enjoyed 
the general privileges, or whether hé was to be ac- 
counted a German Jew (as were all who were not 
Sephardim), in which latter case the legality of his 
passport required demonstration. Probably the 
German Jews often assumed Portuguese names, and 
then joined the Portuguese congregation in Copen- 
hagen in order to enjoy their privileges. What the 
government feared was that Jewish beggars and 
vagabonds might tramp about the country without 


definite means of support. An account of the bap- 
tism of a Polish Jew in 1620 leads to the conclusion 


that even then Jews who were worthless as subjects 
crossed the frontier and accepted baptism as a 
means of escaping punishment. To obtain a pass- 
port it was necessary to demonstrate the possession 
of money, or of means in some form for carrying on 
business, as well as some special technical skill; for 
in former centuries Denmark endeavored to open up 
all branches of industry by artificial means, the 
country until then having been almost entirely de- 
pendent upon agriculture and commerce. The Jews 
promoted the commercial interests of. Denmark in 
relation to both the cloth and the tobacco industry. 
An agreement to build a house in any city that 
needed buildings was also a means of gaining an en- 
try into Denmark. This is set forth as early as 
Sept. 2, 1726, in a rescript for Copenhagen; and 
carlier still (March 81, 1688) in one for Christians- 
havn, a suburb of Copenhagen on the island of 
Amager, where the German Jews received the priv- 
ilege of carrying on the tobacco industry, but only 
on eondition that they would build houses in that 
part of thecity. Marrying into a Dano-Jewish fam- 
ily often conferred citizenship. It must be added, 
in explanation of all these privileges and rescripts, 
that, beginning with 1660, the Danish king was abso- 
lute sovereign and sole ruler of the country. He 
could at his pleasure appoint any Jew to a royal 
office, as was done in the instance of Aron Gold- 
zicher, customs collector. Although this sovereignty 
was on the whole very mildly and wisely used, it is 
easy to see how important personal influence must 
have been in the direction of government. There 
were several rescripts against immigration before 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but none in 
the following decades of the century. 
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Denmark 


Denmark was strictly Protestant. Naturally, 
anything that wore the appearance of an attempt to 
proselytize would be resented. Danger therefore 
threatened the Jews when Holger PauL (d. 1714), 

a half-crazy merchant, announced 

Jews and himself as the Messiah and king of 

Christians. the Jews.  Equally pregnant with 

possibilities of trouble was the case of 
Jens Gedelócke. He was a lawyer who evinced a 
marked inclination for Judaism, and it became evi- 
dent at his death (1729) that at heart he had been 
more Jew than Christian, and, according to the in- 
formation of some of his Jewish friends, had prac- 
tised Jewish rites. The Jews were thereupon com- 
pelled to removehis body from the Christian cemetery 
and to inter him in the Jewish cemetery; but as 
he had not formally embraced Judaism, they soon 
afterward decided not to permit the body to re- 
main among them, and it was removed again. 
The chief of police of Copenhagen, who had not a 
very good reputation, endeavored to magnify the 
incident into an offense against the state; but the 
threatened storm soon blew over. At one time the 
Jews were forbidden to keep Christian servants 
(Jan., 1725); after two months, however, the ordi- 
nance was modified, and soon fell into disuse. The 
Jews were encouraged to embrace Christianity, but 
the converts made in that century were not of the 
best repute. 


The Mendelssohn movement soon found adherents 
in Denmark. It is well known that Mendelssohn’s 
friend, the Danish councilor of state, August v. 


Hennings, induced the minister to place the name 
of the insane king, Christian VII. (1796-1808), on 
the subscription list of Mendelssohn's 

Influence edition of the Pentateuch, thereby 
of Mendels- making it impossible for Raphael 
sohn Cohen, the rabbi of Altona, to put the 
Movement. book under ban (see COPENHAGEN). 
The crown prince (later Frederick VI.), 

who was for a long time regent in the name of his 
sick father, was interested in the progress of his 
Jewish subjects, and after several commissions had 
made reports, he issued a comprehensive order 
(March 29, 1814) granting to the Jews full civil lib- 
erty, and placing them in general on an equal stand- 
ing with the Christian population. "They were, 
however, still debarred from government positions. 
The fact that they enjoyed no political rights is of 
no importance, since their Danish fellow subjects 
were in the same position, owing to the absolute 
sovereignty of the king. 'The government at this 
time was more favorably disposed toward the Jews 
than were the people. Business rivalry was fre- 
quently bitter, and the anti-Jewish movement which 
spread over Germany in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century invaded Denmark also. A poet, 
Th. Thaarup (1746-1821), was the chief assailant, 
while another poet, Jens Baggesen (1749-1826), was 
among the defenders; the Jews, however, were 
well able to take care of themselves. In 1819 Den- 
mark became infected with German anti-Semitism, 
and the political opposition took this opportunity of 
attacking the Jews, in order thereby to strike a blow 
at the government, their protector. But Frederick 
VI. (1808-39), who was otherwise a most peaceable 


Denmark 
Derbent 


man, did not allow himself to be trifled with, and 
suppressed the movement with unusual rigor. 

In the royal ordinance of 1814 the Jews were en- 
joined to provide religious instruction in the Danish 
language for their children, and the congregations 
to provide Danish preachers in the synagogues. 
Dut such preachers were not readily found, and al- 
though Copenhagen was soon supplied, it was some 
time before the most important provincial congre- 
gations could secure so-called “kateketer,” who, 
when secured, were placed in charge of the spiri- 
tual needs of the various church districts, and whose 
special duty it was to confirm children. A Danish 

catechism, after a Hebrew work of 


Internal Shalom Conev, was authorized by the 
Organiza- government, whereby at least a mini- 
tion. mum of religious knowledge was pro- 


vided for the children. As the word 
“Jew” had formerly been used as an opprobrious 
epithet in Denmark, the terms * Mosaites ” and * Mo- 
saic religious community” (“Mosaisk Troessamt- 
und ") became the official designation for Jews and 
their congregations. 
The Jews distinguished themselves as physicians, 
jurists, manufacturers, and especially as able and 
upright merchants, not only in Copenhagen, but also 
in the provincial towns. Therefore many Chris- 
tians were willing to concede political equality to 
them in the third decade of the last century, when 
the political freedom of the country was inaug- 
urated by the creation of deliberative assemblies. 
The Jews, however, received the right to vote with- 
out the right of election to Parliament, though they 
were, even then, chosen as members of the com- 
munal councils in Copenhagen, as well as in provin- 
cial cities. Not until the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of June 5, 1849, under Frederick VII. (1848-63), 
were the last restrictions removed. From this period 
onward the Jewsof Denmark aré unknown to polit- 
ical history. The constitution, in which civil and 
political rights are made independent of religious 
creeds, so long as religious views and acts do not 
conflict with the accepted code of morals, was car- 
ried out to the letter. The Jews have contributed 
in various ways to the development of their coun- 
try, and have distinguished themselves in the most 
diverse fields. A few names are mentioned under 
COPENHAGEN. Since the middle of the century the 
Jews have concentrated themselves more and more 
in the capital. 

In 1860-70 there were in Denmark (irrespective of 
Sleswick-Holstein) about 6,000 Jews, of whom 9,500 
lived in Copenhagen, the remainder, with the excep- 
tion of the few living in the open country, residing 
in the provincial towns. According to the census 
of 1893 there were 3,500 Jews in Copenhagen and its 
neighborhood, and only about 500 in the provincial 
towns. These figures show that the Jewish popu- 
lation of Denmark remained stationary in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. While in 1860 the 
Jews constituted about .4 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation, they now number barely .2 per cent. On 
the one hand the favorable social conditions under 
which the Jews are living have promoted mixed 
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ing Scandinavian countries within the last decades 
could not be diverted into Denmark, since house-to. 
house pedling, by which most of them must support 
themselves, at least in the beginning, is not per- 
mitted in Denmark. In conformity with the de. 
crease of the Jews in the provincial towns, the nun- 
ber of communal officials with fixed positions has 
also naturally decreased. In Aarhus, Jutland, where 
the merchant Hartvig Philip Ree introduced the 
first modern regular Jewish service in Denmark, 
there is no longer a congregation. In Aalborg, 
too, where S. A. Mielziner, the brother of Professor 
Mielziner of Cincinnati, ofliciated for some time as 
preacher, there are now very few Jews. In Horsens 
the Levy family built a fine synagogue about the 
middle of the last century, and made the condition 
that, when services could no longer be held, the syn- 
agogue should be transformed into a philanthropic 
institution for the community. This condition has 
alréady been complied with. In Naskov and Fred- 
ericia, whose communities are among the oldest in 
the country, there are still synagogues, but very few 
Jews. This is also the case in Faaborg, where a 
preacher is still appointed; while in Randers, which 
has the last provincial congregation worthy of the 
name, there are still a preacher and another official; 
the congregation is, however, near its dissolution. 
Jews are found only here and there in the other 
towns and villages of the country. Some are en- 
gaged in agriculture, partly as landed proprictors, 
and partly as peasants in the strict sense of the 
word, For additional information concerning the 
Jews in Denmark, see COPENHAGEN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. D. Cohen, De Mosaiske Troesbekenderrs 
Stilling à Danmark, Odense, 1887; M. L. Nathanson, His- 
torisk Fremstilling af Jódernes Forhold og Stilling i 
Danmark, Copenhagen, 1860 ; M. A. Levy (and D. Simonsen}, 
in an appendix to the Danish translation of Kayserling's Jiid. 
Gesch.: Jódernes Historie, pp. 275-290, Copenhagen, 1890; I. 
P. Trap, Statistisk Topografisk Beskrivelse af Danmark, 
Copenhagen, 1860; Danmarks Statistik (Census) Folke- 
maengden 1894, Copenhagen, 1896. 
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DENVER. See COLORADO. 
DEODATUS EPISCOPUS. See ELHANAN X 


ISAAC OF DAMPIERRE. 
DEPOSIT. Sce BAILMENTS. | 


DEPPING, GEORGES BERNARD: Ger- 
man-French historian; born in Münster, Germany, 
May 11, 1784; died in Paris Sept. 5, 1858. He went 
to Parisin 1808, where he lived as teacher and writer. 
Besides other historical works, he wrote: “Les Juifs 
dans le Moyen Age, Essai Historique sur Leur Etat 
Civil, Commercial et Littéraire," Paris, 1834; 2d ed., 
1844; German transl., Stuttgart, 1834. Depping was 
especially attracted to the history of the Jews in 
Europe during the Middle Ages by “its wealth of 
instruction for us; one can see from this history how 
fanaticism has been able to root out kindness and 
neighborly love, . . . and what misfortunes mei 
those exiles who in barbaric times wished to preserve 
their national customs and a religion offensive to 
those among whom they lived.” The book owed its 
origin to the offer of a prize, in 1821, by the Royal 
Academy for a work describing the condition of the 
Jews in France during the medieval period. Dep- 


marriages, and on the other hand the immigration | ping’s work was given honorable mention, but did 
of many Russian and Polish Jews into neighbor- | not win the prize. He later enlarged the work, ex- 
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tending its scope to the general history of the Jews 

in Europe. The medieval Christian sources—docu- 

ments, letters, chronicles, and histories, especially 
those dealing with the history of the Jews in France 

—were studied by Depping with great diligence and 

not without critical acumen. "This fact gives im- 

portauce to the book. But it is to be regretted that 

those rabbinical sources which were not accessible 
in the form of translations were but seldom con- 
sulted. Asa consequence the few passages relating 
to the literature of the Jews are of no value (com- 

pare, especially on Rashi, pp. 118 et seq. ; Zunz, “Z. 

G.” pp. 151, 446). The Introduction (pp. v.-xxiv.) 

contains a short but valueless review of the history 

of the Jews up to their appearance in Europe. Dep- 
ping’s style is pleasing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Depping, Hrinnerungen aus dem Leben 
eines Deutschen in Paris, Leipsic, 1832; La Grande Ency- 
elopédie, xiv. 179; Encyc. Brit. New American Supplement, 
ii. 1080; Meyers Konversations-Levikon, iv. 746; Geiger, 
Wiss. Zeit. dtid. Theol. i. 170, 182, 3785 ii. 504, 517. 

D. M. Sc. 
DERASHA. 

Ics; MIDRASH. 
DERAZHNYA: Village in the government 

of Podolia, Russia. In 1898 it had a population 

of 6,118, of which 5,230 were Jews. Handicrafts 

constitute the most important sources of income, 518 

persons being occupied by them. About 25 families 

are engaged in dairy-farming, 17 families in raising 
tobacco, and others in market-gardening and fruit- 
growing. Some find employment in factories and 

workshops, and 165 work as day-laborers. "The vil- 

lage has a Linat ha-Zedek, a Parnasat ‘Aniyyim, a 

Bikkur Holim, etc. There area Talmud Torah with 

20 pupils, a private Jewish girls’ school with 17 

pupils, and 17 hadarim for boys and girls, with 436 

pupils. 

H. R. S. d. 
DERAZHNYA. Sec VOLHYNIA. 


DERBENT (caled by the Arabs Bab al- 
Abwab [* Main Gate "], or Bab al-Khadid [" Iron 
Gate” |) : Seaport in the Russian province of Daghes- 
tan (Caucasus), on the western shore of the Caspian 
Sea, Thecity of Derbent was founded by the Persian 
king Khobad at the beginniug of the sixth century, 
to protect the Persian possessions against the attacks 
of the Chazars; but a fortified settlement existed 
there long before that time. The Jewish population 
of Derbent and its neighborhood are probably the 


Sec HERMENEUTICS; HOMILET- 


descendants of the military colony which Anushir- | 


wan (530-578) established there. The suggestion of 
Joseph Schwarz that Derbent is the ^ Terbent ” 
mentioned in the Talmud (Yer. Meg. iv. 75), 1s there- 
fore without foundation. With the extension of the 
Chazar kingdom the Jewish community in Derbent 
increased rapidly, so that in the eighth century it 
probably had alarger population than it has to-day. 

The Jewish community of Derbent was of some 
importance during the period of the Chazar king- 
dom. Ibn Haukal tells of a thriving slave-market 
in Derbent, where merchants of all nationalities met. 
The place was then much larger than Tiflis. When 
the Russians devastated the Chazar city Semender, 
the surviving inhabitants of that city, with those of 
Atel (capital of the Chazars), among them being 
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many Jews, fled to Derbent (Harkavy, “Skazanie 
Musulmanskikh Pisatellei o Slavyanakh i Russkikh,” 
p.920)  Derbent was annexed by Russia in 1800. 
Wilhelmus de Rubruquis in describing the walls of 
Derbent (1954) relates that the whole country was 
largely inhabited by Jews (G. de Roubrouck, “ Récit 
de Son Voyage," p. 280, Paris, 1877). 

According to Anisimov, the Jewish population 
in 1888 was 1,671; they had 220 houses, 160 gar- 
dens, 19 shops, 1,020 deciatines (about 2,754 acres) 
of land, 4 synagogues, 6 rabbis, and 8 schools with 
95 pupils. The Jewish population in 1891 was 2,490 
in a total of 15,265. The Jewish quarter is south of 
the city and outside the wall. 

Some of the Jewish customs of Derbent are note- 
worthy. A woman during her confinement kneels 
down, and the midwife receives the child and deposits 
it in a wooden vessel. She then pours salt over 
the child, cleans it, and puts it without band- 
ages in a cradle. On the eighth day the people 
gather in the synagogue, and the “shammash " (sex- 
ton) takes the child to the synagogue for circum- 
cision. The honor of holding the children is sold 
for the whole year on the Festival of the Rejoicing 
of the Law (Simhat Torah) to the highest bidder. 
The money goes to the rabbi. Except the midwife 

and the nearest female relative of the 
Birth mother, nobody is allowed in the birth- 
Customs. chamber for seven weeks after the 
birth. The father is not permitted to 
bathe or to write for seven weeks from the day of 
the birth. During this period no one is allowed to 
go on the roof of the house, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that serious assaults result from people not obey- 
ing these laws. If the child isa female, the old women 
gather in the house of the mother and choose its 
name, not even informing the rabbi. During these 
seven weeks it is permissible neither to take fire 
from the house nor to borrow any utensils. 

The children are allowed to grow up very wild, 

and are far from cleanly. The boys are taught to 


` ride horseback and to handle arms, and boys of not 


more tlian fourteem years frequently kill one another 
in quarrels or fights. In the ‘shabby, filthy, low- 
ceilinged school buildings forty pupils are some- 
times huddled together without order. They sit 
with crossed legsand study the alphabet, the prayer- 
book, and the Pentateuch in the Tat language. 
There are many, however, who receive no education 
at all. 
When a young man is about to select a wife, he 
is expected first to negotiate a settlement with the 
parents of the girl and in such a case the oldest 
brotherof the girl is thespokesman. If this brother 
sanctions the marriage, then the mother of the 
young man begins to bargain about the price to be 
paid for the bride, which must not be less than sixty 
rubles. Feasts are arranged for the day after the 
conclusion of the bargain, first in the 
house of the girl, and then in the house 
of the young man. On the second day 
the fathers of both parties conclude 
the bargain in the house of the rabbi, 
with whom the contract of engagement (* tenaim ") 
is deposited. Sometimes very young girlsare prom- 
ised in marriage, and as the marriage can not by law 


Prelimi- 
narles to 
Marriage. 


Derceto 
Derek Erez 


take place before the girl has reached the age of 

thirteen, the young man is obliged to clothe her and 

send her presents. In case the contract is broken 
by the girl she must return all the presents. In 

Derbent there is no law of engagement (“erusin ?), 

as in Kuba and other places in the Caucasus, where 

a regular betrothal ceremony takes place, the young 

man uttering the words * Hare-at,” etc., during the 

betrothal. The betrothed man is not allowed to enter 
the house of his prospective bride until the day of the 
wedding. The marriage ceremony must take place 
on Wednesday or on Thursday. The wedding-feast 

Jasts for many days. See Chorny, “Sefer ha-Ma- 

sa'ot," pp. 298-810. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chorny, Sefer ha-Masa'ot, pp. 298-310; Vei- 
denbaum, Putevoditel po Kavkazu, p. 337, Tiflis, 1888 ; Erck- 
ert, Der Kaukasus und Seine Völker, p. 218, Leipsic, 1887 : 
Dorn, Caspia, p. 277, St. Petersburg, 1875; Hahn, Kauka- 
sische Reisen und. Studien, p. 171. Leipsic, 1896: Anisimov, 
Kavkazskie Yevrei, Moscow. 1888; two pamphlets by Dr. 


Sharbat ben Nisim, wrongly ascribed in JEW. ENCYC. i. 607 
to his son, Ilia Sharbatovieh Anisimov. 
IT. R. 


DERCETO: A goddess of the Syrians, 1. Der- 
ceto is mentioned indirectly in II Macc. xii. 26, where 
it is related that Judas in his expeditions came zi 70 
Kapvíov xai 76 'Arapyareiov, or 'Arepyaríov, This lat- 
ter word designates the sanetuary of the goddess 
'Arapyáric, and an abridged form of the name is 
Aepkeró, which is used by Diodorus (“Sicius,” ii. 4) 
and by Lucian (“De Syria Dea,” xiv.). The same 
name is mentioned in the Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 11b, 
line 28) in the form Any sn (Tar‘atah). It is true 
that some have connected this Talmudical form with 
the Aramaic yon (“door”), and have therefore sup- 
posed that it contained a reference to the female pu- 
denda. But although Hesychius gives the equiva- 
lent XaZáufo, derived from co2áufz (^ hole”; Hitzig, 
" Bibl. Theol. des Alt. Test.” 1880, p. 20; but compare 
Hoffmann in “Zeit. für Assyr.” 1896, p. 245), it must 
be remembered that the consonant y had also the 
sound of y, as may be seen in ny (‘Azzah = Tata, 
Gaza). Consequently the Talmudic * Tar'atah " (for 
“'Targatah ") might be an apocopated form of 'Arap. 
yati¢. The full form, * Tar‘atah,” has recently been 
found. 

2. Any any (Atar'ateh) has been proved to be 
the name of a goddess in a bilingual Palmyrene in- 
scription (De Vogue, “Syrie Centrale," 1868, iii, 4) 
of the year 140, ('Arap)yarec being there used as the 
Greek equivalent. The same name, mnnywny, is 
found on coins, probably minted in the Syrian city 
Hierapolis. Hence this name is composed of the 
following two parts: (1) 90y — *»nny CAthtar), as 
the goddess of fecundity and of wells is called in 
the South Arabian inscriptions (compare Robertson 
Smith, “Rel. of Sem." i. 97, note; Winand Fell, in *Z. 
D. M. G.” 1900, pp. 245 et seg.); (2) Any, probably 
signifying “time” (compare ny), perhaps more defi- 
nitely “favorable time,” “favorable circumstances,” 
or “favorable destiny.” When combined the two 
names may signify “‘Atar, the daughter of ‘Ate,” 
or **Atar, the mother of ‘Ate,” for ‘Athtar is the all- 
producing divine power, and a son of Atargatis is 
mentioned by Atheneus (see Baudissin in Herzog- 
Hauck, * Real-Encyc." i. 173). 

Hoffmann's assertion (in “Zeit. für Assyr." 1896, 
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p. 249) that “*Ateh” is a diminutive of “‘Atup” is 
not demonstrable. 

3. “Atargates” may perhaps be compared with 
“ Ashteroth ” of Karnaim (^ Ashteroth of the Double 
Horn?; Gen. xiv. 5), whose temple is mentioned 
as late as I Macc. v. 43 (Tò Téuevoç èv Kapvair) 
for the ro 'Arapyareiov of Il Macc. xii. 96 is also 
mentioned in connection with rò Kapvíov, Lucian 
(“De Syria Dea," xiv.) says: “Many people are 
of the opinion that Semiramis the Babylonian, of 
whom there are many memorials in Asia, also 
founded the sanctuary of Hierapolis in Syria, but 
dedicated it not to Juno, but to her mother, Der- 
ceto." Lucian himself doubts this, however. for he 
continues: “I have seen the image of Derceto in 
Phenicia: a strange sight! "The upper half repre- 
sents a woman; the lower half, from the hips down, 
the tail of a fish. The goddess at Hierapolis, how- 
ever, is entirely a woman.” Nevertheless, the god- 
dess worshiped in Hierapolis was probably identical, 
in idea if not in form, with Derceto, who had a tem- 
ple in Askalon (Philistia). 

The people of Hicrapolis avoided eating tish, “and 
they do that, according to their belief, for the sake of 
Derceto.” Though Lucian says “ There are people in 
Egypt who eat no fish, yet not to please Derceto, " it is 
doubtful if thisis decisive. In ‘Ab. Zarah 11b, also, 
“Tar‘atah shebe-Mapeg ” (* Mabug” = Hierapolis) is 
combined with “ Zerifah shebe-Ashkelon.” Finally, 
the fish may have been made the symbol of the god- 
dess Derceto on account of its fecundity. A calen- 
dar preserved in the Louvre represents the lower 
half of Derceto's body in the shape of a fish. An ` 
excellent copy is to be found in Vigouroux, *La 
Bible et les Découvertes Modernes," iii. 355. 

E. G. H. 


DERECHIN: Town in the government of 
Grodno, Russia. According to the census of 1897 
it hasa population of 2,289, of whom 1,573 are Jews. 
The main sources of income are in trade and handi- 
crafts. There are 227 artisans. Shoemaking is the 
most important industry, affording occupation for 
{l persons. The industrial output of the town is 
sold at the annual fairs. There are 46 Jewish day- 
laborers, 28 factory employees, and 6 families are 
engaged in truck-farming. Near the town is sit- 
uated the agricultural colony of Sinaiskaya, where 
90 families are engaged in agriculture. In all they 
own 187 deciatines of land. "Phe charitable institu- 
tions are: Gemilut Hasadim, Somek Noflim, Mal- 
bish ‘Arummim, Linat ha-Zedek, Haknasat Orhim, 
and Bikkur Holim. The town has a Talmud Torah 
with 50 pupils, and 15 hadarim with 150 pupils. 


* 


E. K. 


H. R. 9., J. 
DEREK EREZ, e, good behavior. See ETI- 
QUETTE. 


DEREK EREZ RABBAH (125 PN p= 
“way of the world"; “deportment”): One of the 
small treatises (ry3bp minson) of the Talmud. In 
the editions of the latter the treatise Derek Erez 
consists of three divisions: (1) Derek Erez Rabbah 
(Large Derek Erez); (2) Derek Erez Zuta (“Smali 
Derek Erez”); (3) “Perek ha-Shalom (Section ou 
Peace”). This division is correct in that there are 
really three different works, but the designations 
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“Rabbah " and * Zuta” are misleading, since the divi- 
sions so designated are not longer and shorter di- 
visions of one work, but are, in spite of their rela- 
iionship, independent of each other. "The ancient 
authorities, who have different designations for this 
treatise, know nothing of the division into “ Rab- 
bah” and “Zuta”; the “Halakot Gedolot” (ed. 
Hildesheimer, p. 647) even includes a large part of 
the Derek Erez Zuta under the title “Rabbah.” 

According to the usual division, Derek Erez R. 
consists of eleven sections (“perakim”). It begins 
witha halakic section on forbidden marriages (“ ‘ara- 
vot"), to which are appended some ethical maxims 
on marriage. The second section consists of two 
entirely different parts, the first of which contains 
reflections on twenty-four classes of people—twelve 
bad and twelve good—with an appropriate Dible 
verse for each class; while the second enumerates 
the sins that bring about eclipses of the sun and 
moon, as well as other misfortunes, the whole end- 
ing with some mystic remarks concerning God and 
the 390 heavens. "The section * Ben 'Azzai," as the 
ancients called the third perek, contains some moral 
reflections on the origin and destiny of man. Sec- 
tions iv. and v., each beginning with the word “ Le- 
‘olam " (Forever), contain rules of conduct for sages 
and their disciples, the respective rules being illus- 
trated by Biblical events and occurrences of the time 
of the Tannaim. Sections vi. and vii., which seem 
to have been originally one section, illustrate, by 
means of several stories, the correctness of the rule 
of conduct, never, in society or at table, to act dif- 

ferently from others that are present. 

Summary Sections viii. and ix. also treat of 

of rules of conduct during eating and 

Contents. drinking, especially in society ; and it 

must be.noted that sections vi. and 
viii. begin with the same word * Ha-niknas." Sec- 
tion x., on correct. behavior in the bath, also begins 
with the same word, showing that all these sections, 
although they differ in content, were composed 
after one pattern. The last section begins with the 
enumeration of different things that are dangerous 
to life, and continues with the enumeration of ac- 
tions and customs that are very dangerous to the 
soul. 

This short summary of the contents shows that 
the work is of very diverse origin and that each sec- 
tion has its own history. It is clear that the first 
section can not, in view of its halakic content, be- 
long with the rest of the treatise, which deals ex- 
clusively with morals and customs. Elijah of Wilna 
was therefore undoubtedly right in assigniug this 
section to the treatise Kallah, which precedes the 
Derek Erez and deals entirely with marriage and 
the rules connected with it. "The whole section is 
merely a later compilation, although some of its pas- 
sages can not be traced back to the Talmudim and 
the Midrashim, as, for instance, the interesting par- 
ody on the hermeneutic rule of *kal we-homer" 
(compare Joseph b. Tadai). 

Entirely different in origin is the first part of the 
second seetion, drawn undoubtedly from an old 
tannaitic source. Four sentences of this section are 
cited in the Talmud as being taken from a Baraita 
(B. B. 90b: Sanh. 76b; Shab. 88b), and one in the 
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name of Abba Arika (Sanh. /.c.), who often quoted 
old sentences and maxims ('Er. 54a). 'The compo- 
sition shows that this section is not taken from 

the Talmud, for the division into 

Composi- twelve good and twelve bad classes of 

tion and men is not found in the latter. The 
Component other half of this section, however, is 

Parts. probably a later interpolation, belong- 

ing properly to the third section. For 

this section begins with a saying of Ben ‘Azzai con- 

cerning four things the contemplation of which 

would keep men from sin: hence the four classes of 

four things each that are enumerated in the second 
section. 

Ben ‘Azzai mentioned four things in connection 
with the four sayings. They are drawn from the 
Talmud (Suk. 29). The third section seems to have 
been in ancient times the beginning of Derek Erez 
R. (Rashi on Ber. 22a; Pes. 86b; Tosef. ‘Er. 53b), 
for which reason the old writers called the whole 
treatise " Perek ben ‘Azzai.” Yet it is difficult to 
understand how this section came to be taken as the 
introduction to the treatise, which otherwise, be- 
ginning with the fourth section, forms a connected 
whole, and has totally different contents from the 
Perek ben ' Azzai. 

Therefore, as regards date and composition, only 
sections iv.—xi. need be considered, since the first 
three sections were not originally integral parts of 
the treatise, Sections iv.-xi. are not only similar in 
content, in that both set forth rules of behavior for 
different walks of life, and illustrate their meaning 
by examples from history, but their whole arrange- 
ment and composition also show the hand of the 

same author. Although the name of 


Date of this author is not known, his date can 
Composi- be fixed approximately. Among the 
tion. sixteen authorities quoted in the part 


which has been designated above as 
the treatise Derek Erez R. proper, there is not one 
who belongs to a later time than Rabbi, the redactor 
of the Mishnah. "The Yerushalmi quotes a sentence, 
found in the Derek Erez R., with the formula * Tene 
be-Derek ha-Erez? (Shab. vi. p. 8a, bottom); from 
this it appears that in the time of the Amoraim a 
tannaitic collection of the name * Derek Erez” was 
known, and there is absolutely no reason for consid- 
ering the present as a different treatise from the Derek 
Erez quoted in Yerushalmi. Noris there any cogent 
reason for not considering this treatise as the source 
of the many quotations from Baraitas in Babli, which 
are found in Derek Erez R. also (compare Isaiah 


` Berlin's glosses to the treatise), although it must be 


admitted that a great many of the quotations existed 
in different collections of Baraitas, and that the Tal- 
mud drew sometimes from one source and sometimes 
from another. 

A contemporary of Rabbi, therefore (about 160— 
320)—hardly Rabbi himself—may have been the 
author of the Derek Erez R., the first three sections 
being added much later. A collection known as 
* Hilkot Derek Erez" existed even in the school of 
Akiba (Ber. 22a); but, as the term *Hilkot" in- 
dicates, it was composed entirely of short sentences 
and rules of behavior and custom, without any 
references to Scripture and tradition. It is even 


Derek Erez 
‘Derelicts 


highly probable that the treatise was based on the 
older collection, and that the work of the later edi- 
tors consisted merely in the addition to the old rules 
of illustrations from the Bible and from history. 
For example, in the old collection there was a rule, 
“No one must enter the house of another without 
due announcement.” This sentence was amplified 
by a later editor, who added: “ This rule of behavior 
is taught out of the mouth of God Himself, who 
stood at the gate of paradise and called to Adam, 
‘Where art thou?’” (Gen. iii. 9); and to this is 
added the story of a journey of Jewish scholars to 
Rome, and how they comported themselves there 
(section v.). 

It is characteristic of this treatise that in order to 
emphasize its rules, it relates many stories of the 
private life of the Tannaim. A mostinteresting one 
is the following, which is used as an 
illustration to the rule, always to be 
friendly and obliging: “Once Simon 
ben Eleazar [probably more correctly Eleazar b. 
Simon; compare Ta'àn. 20a] met à very ugly man, 
and could not help exclaiming: ‘How ugly are the 
children of our father Abraham!’ The man an- 
swered: ‘ What can I do aboutit? Will you go and 
tell the Master who has created me?' "Then Simon 
b. Eleazar fell down at the man's feet, asking his 
forgiveness. Butthe lattersaid: ‘I willnot forgive 
you until you have gone to the Master who has 
created me, and have said to Him, “How ugly is 
the creature which you have created!”’ Only after 
much beseeching would the man forgive him; and 
on the same day Simon pronounced these words in 
the schoolhouse: ‘ Be always pliable as the reed, and 
not hard as the cedar. Although the reed bends to 
the gentlest wind, it resists the fiercest storm; but 
the cedar, at first proud and inflexible, in the end 
yields to the wind, and is uprooted.’” Stories of 
this nature lend a peculiar charm to the Derek Erez 
Rabbah. 

The version of the treatise found in the Mahzor 
Vitry (pp. 724 et seq.) is different from that in the 
editions of the Talmud. Instead of the first part of 
the second section, there is in the former version a 
collection of sentences and reflections on various 
subjects, arranged according to numbers. The ver- 
sion of the treatise Kallah, in Coronel’s “ Hamishah 
Kuntresim,” Vienna, 1864, contains the greater por- 
tion of the Derek Erez R.; namely, the whole of sec- 
tions iii., iv., v., and parts of the following sections. 
Aside from the variants found here, Coronel's ver- 
sion has also a kind of Gemara to the text. This 
Gemara, however, is of very late origin, being in all 
probability a product of the tenth century, although 
it contains matter of great value and of very ancient 
(Essene or Hasidean) origin. The Gemara, which is 
quoted by Isaac Aboab in * Menorat ha-Ma'or," is 


Stories. 


printed in the Wilna edition of the Talmud (Romm, | 


1889). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The treatise Derek Erez R. was printed for the 
tirst time in the third Venetian edition of the Talmud (1546- 
1551); see also Goldberg, Der Talmud. Tractat Derek Erez 
Rabbah, Breslau, 1888, which contains a critical edition and a 
German translation; Krauss, in Rev. Etudes Jwives, xxxvi. 
27-46, 205-221; xxxvii. 45-64; Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw, 
ii. 249-250 ; Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vorträge der Juden, 2d 
ed., pp. 116-118. 
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DEREK EREZ ZUTA (ND pos T1 lit. “eti- 
quette, small [treatise] "): An uncanonical treatise 
of the Babylonian Talmud. The name is misleadiny 
in more than one respect; the word “zuta” (small) 
would seem to indicate that it is à shorter version 
of the treatise “Derek Erez Rabbah,” which is not 
the case, the two having little in common. “Derek 
Erez," moreover, is a very unsuitable name for a col- 
lection of ethical teachings such as form the substance 
of the treatise. Even Rashi, however (Ber. 4a), knows 
the treatise under this name, calling it * Masseket 
Derek Erez,” while the Tosafists likewise call it 
“Wilkot Derek Erez” (Bek. 44b). The designation 
“zuta” is probably of later origin. 

In the Talmud editions the treatise consists of nine 
sections (“ perakim "), to which the Section on Peace 
(“ Perek ha-Shalom ") is added asa supplement. The 
Halakot Gedolot (ed. Hildesheimer, pp. 644-652) 
gives another version; here the same material is in 
two parts—(1) * Derek Erez Zuta," corresponding to 
sections v.—viii., and (2) * Derek Erez Rabbah,” con- 
taining sections i.Civ. and ix. There are two manu- 
script copies with this division in the Bodleian (Nos. 
120 and 380 in Neubauer's catalogue), as well asa 
genizah fragment (* Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 660); but 
in the latter the first four sections are under the title 
* Yir'at Het.” The Karaite Kirkisani (tenth century) 
cites a passage from the fourth section under that title 
(*Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 698). A third version is 
that in the Mahzor Vitry (ed. Horwitz, pp. 721—723), 
where the first part of the eighth and the whole of 
the ninth section are given under the title “ Hilkot 
Darkan shel Talmide Hakamim." It is noteworthy 
that in the Talmud editions sections iv.-viii. are 
marked as having been taken from the Mahzor Vitry. 
It should also be mentioned that the * Siddur Rab Am- 
ram.” (AMRAM BEN SHESIINA) gives only the first and 
fourth sections, which is probably due to the fact that 
the second and third were not included in the ritual. 

Apart from this external evidence, a closer exam- 
ination shows that the work consists of three differ- 

ent collections: (1) i.-iv., (2) v.-viii., 

Summary (3)ix., though it has a certain unity 
of in that it consists almost exclusively 
Contents. of exhortations to self-examination and 
meekness and of rules of conduct, and 

urges temperance, resignation, gentleness, patience, 
respect forage, readiness to forgive, and, finally, the 
moral and social duties of a “disciple of the wise” 
(*talmid hakam ”). It is written in the form of sepa- 
rate, short maxims arranged as in the Abot, but dif- 
fering in that they are anonymous. The compiler 
attempted to arrange the maxims according to ex- 
ternal characteristics, the order followed being de- 
termined by the initial word, and by the number of 
maxims. Several precepts which begin with the 
same word are put together even when they are not 
at all related in subject-matter (compare “The Wis- 
dom of Ben Sira,” ed. Schechter, vi. 1-20, where 
twenty sayings begin with OF especially are they 
thus combined into groups of four, five, or seven 
maxims, numbers which serve to aid in memorizing 
the passages. How far the compiler was able to 
carry out his principle can not be judged from the 
text in its present condition; and to ascertain the 
original form of the treatise it is necessary critically 
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io reconstruct the text. The following analysis of 
contents is based on such a reconstruction. 

The first section begins with introductory remarks 
on the duties and proper conduct of a “disciple of 
ihe wise”; then follow seven sentences, each a pre- 
ceptin four parts, which, however, are often confused 
in the text as it now exists. The order is: (1) 7; 
(2) by—which sentence is to be read according to 
Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, xxvi. 88; (8) DN ; (4) bN (the 
following saying, beginning with DN, belongs to 
No. 8, while the next Os sentence is the fourth part 
of No. 4); (5) 13yn (the two missing parts to be sup- 
plied from, Abot ii. 4); (6) DMN and its opposite 
omn; (7) »X— originally four sentences as shown by 
the Vatican MSS. in Goldberg and Coronel’s version 
and as confirmed by the parallels in Ab. R. N., ed. 
Schechter, xxvi. 82, xxxiii. 36; the concluding pman 
sentence belongs to No. 6. The three haggadic ut- 
terances which form the conclusion of the first sec- 
tion are a later addition. 

The second section begins like the first, emphasi- 
zing particularly the duties of the “disciple of the 
wise.” Aftera series of admonitions concerning only 
the student, there follow, to the end of the section, 
maxims of a general nature for people in the most 
varied walks of life. These are also arranged in 
seven sentences, each beginning with the word ‘7, 
which word also comes before nawa o n»n 4155 
(compare Ab. R. N. xli.). Then follow seven begin- 
ning with bw, and seven with DN. 

In the third section the regular arrangement can 
be recognized beginning with the maxim Ie" ON. 
There are three sentences each with DN and 5; and 
as many with ponn and DN. The following sen- 
tences probably belong to section four, and concern 
only the conduct of the student. The paragraph be- 
ginning with the words t»'N SANN by, which, as is 
to be scen from the “Siddur Rab Amram,” consists 
of four parts, concludes the fourth section, which 
is the end of the “ Yir’at Het.” 

From the fourth section to the eighth is a collec- 
tion of maxims arranged on the same plan. The 
eighth section contains eight maxims beginning 
with 95, but the initial and concluding maxims are 
not relevant to the proper matter of the section. The 
ninth section is a well-ordered collection of twenty- 
eight maxims arranged in four paragraphs; seven 
of these maxims begin with 3Y1N, seven with 7, 
and fourteen with DN. 

The date of composition can only be conjectured. 
It is almost certain that sections v.-viii. are the 

work of one editor, who lived after the 


Date of completion of the Babylonian Talmud. 
Composi- One needs only to compare the maxim 
tion. poyb (v. 2) with Sanh. 23a and Mek. 


Mishpatim 20 to see that the compiler 


had the Talmud before him. The next maxim is a 
combination of ‘Er. 65b and Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, 
xxxii. 68. Ab. R.N. viii., 533nbn 53 (ed. Schechter, 
xxii. 46), Midr. Mishle ix. 9, Pesiķ. viii., por 55 (ed. 
Buber, 44b), and probably Derek Erez Rabbah were 
also used. As already mentioned, the Spanish ver- 
sion of the Halakot Gedolot, probably made about 
1000, adopted these four sections as a complete trea- 
tise; hence one would not be far wrong in setting the 
TV.—34 
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Derek Erez 
Derelicts: 


ninth century as the date of composition. The first 
four sections date from a much earlier period. From 
their contents they may even have been an independ- 
ent collection already in existence at the time of the 
Tannaim. Atany rate this collection contains much 
that is old, even if it can not be proved that the * Me- 
gillat Hasidim,” which is cited in Abot de-Rabbi 
Natan (ed. Schechter, xxvi. 52), is identical with the 
treatise under discussion. 

The ninth section, originally, perhaps, a small col- 
lection of maxims, is more modern than the first and 
older than the second part of the treatise. The con- 
clusion of the ninth chapter, which treats of peace, 


'eaused the insertion in the Talmud of a Section on 


Peace (“Perek ha-Shalom ?), in which various say- 
ings concerning peace, taken from different Mid- 
rashim, especially from the Midrash to Num. vi. 26, 
are placed together. This tenth (supplementary) 
section is comparatively a very late product, and is 
not found in Mahzor Vitry, in Halakot Gedolot, nor 
in the MSS. 

The Abot excepted, this treatise is the only collec- 
tion of precepts from the period of the Talmud and 

the Midrashim, and is therefore of great 
Importance importance in any estimate of the ear- 
of the liest ethical views of the old rabbis. 

Treatise. Zunz appropriately characterizes the 

treatise; ^ The Derek Erez Zuta, which 
is meant to be a mirror for scholars, is full of high 
moral teachings and pithy worldly wisdom which 
philosophers of to-day could study to advantage.” 
The treatise deals mainly with man’s relation to man, 
and is moral rather than religious in nature. A 
few quotations from it will illustrate its character: 
“Tf others speak evil of thee let the greatest thing 
seem unimportant in thy eyes; but if thou hast 
spoken evil of others, let the least word seem impor- 
tant” (i.). “If thou hast done much good let it seem 
little in thy eyes, and say: ‘ Not of mine own have 
I done this, but of that good which has come to me 
through others’; but let a small kindness done to 
thee appear great” (ii.). 

The treatise was much read, and the fact that it 
went through so many hands partly accounts for the 
chaotic condition of the text. Scholars of the eight- 
eenth century did much, by means of their glosses 
and commentaries, toward making possible an 
understanding of the text, but a critical edition is 
still needed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Azulai, Kikkar la-Aden, Leghorn, 1801; 
Bacher, in Jew. Quart. Rev. vii. 697-698; Harburger, Masse- 
chet Derech Erez Sutta, German transl., Bayreuth, 1839; 
Elijah of Wilna, critical glosses in the ed. of Sklow, 1804 (re- 
printed several times); Lüpshütz, Regel Yesharah, Dyhern- 
furth, 1776; Naumburg, Nahelat Ya'akob, Fürth, 1793; 
Krauss, in Rev. Et. Juives. XXXvi.-xxxvii.: idem, Talmudi 
! Eletszabólyok, Hungarian transl., Budapest, 1896; Tawrogi, 
Derech Erez Sutta, nach Handschriften und Seltenen 
Ausgaben, Königsberg, 1885. 
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DERELICTS: Things that have been abandoned 
(“res nullius" in the Roman law). The Talmud 
treats of four kinds of things that have no owner: 
(1) Seas, rivers, brooks, the desert (which can not 
be subjected to ownership), and all thev contain; 
also wild beasts wherever found. (2) Things de- 
clared by the owner to be derelict (pnr). (3) The 
property of a convert who dies without leaving 
issue “begotten in holiness.” (4) Land sold by a 
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Derenburg 
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Gentile to an Israelite, for which he has been paid, 
but for which he has not executed a deed (this last 
class is questioned). 

He who devotes anything as a derelict can not 
put any limitations upon it. Like the fruits of the 
seventh year, it must be as free to the rich as to the 
poor. And as long as no one has, by occupation, 
made the derelict his own, the former owner can 
recover it (Ned. 44a). 

The fourth kind isa subject of dispute in the Tal- 
mud. It originated in the Persian law, which rec- 
ognized no transference of immovable property 
without a deed; which practise became recognized 
in Jewish law. It was argued: “The law of the 
kingdom is law "; the Gentile has conveyed no title 
to the Israelite purchaser, but as he has been paid 
for his land, his own title is gone; the land is there- 
fore derelict. Hence the first Israelite who can ac- 
quire it by occupancy will be recognized as its 
owner. However, this very maxim, “The law of 
the kingdom is law,” seems to have been quoted on 
the other side of the question (B. B. 54b). It must 
also be observed that, according to someinterpreters 
of the Talmud, the third owner could not make his 
claim valid before he paid to the Israelite who had 
bought the land from the Gentile all of the money 
which he had expended. 

Seas and rivers excepted, anything, whether mov- 
able orimmovable, coming within these four classi- 
fications may be acquired by occupancy, and not 
otherwise. 'The lawfulness of fishing and hunt- 
ing rests on the position that fish in open waters, 
and wild beasts or fowl everywhere, are *res nul- 
lius," and as such belong tothefirstoccupant. But 
fish in an artificial pond (“bibarin”; Latin, * viva- 
rium ") are private property; to take them without 
the consent of the owner is robbery; and it is rob- 


bery likewise to take game out of a net or trap 


which has been set by another, even if it be in the 
desert (B. K. 81a). 

To hunt upon the field of another may be morally 
wrong, and the hunter is responsible for all damage 
done; but the wild beasts he catches or kills belong 
to him (see, however, FINDER or Lost PROPERTY). 
Fish that jump from the water into a ship or boat be- 
long to the ownerthereof (B. M. 9b). Otherowner- 
less movable things, including tame beasts, belong 
to him who takes possession in a way that would 
give title to & purchaser, according to the nature of 
the thing to be acquired (see ALIENATION AND 
ACQUISITION). 

When a debt or a deposit has for any reason be- 
come ownerless, the debtor or depositary is freed from 
all liability, being naturally the first occupant. For 
a like reason bondmen or bondwomen declared by 
their owners as derelict become their own masters— 
that is, they become free; but if under age, they 
become the property of the first occupant, like goods 
or tame beasts. 

The occupation of derelict land must have the 
same character in each of the three cases. To 
seize a deed for the land gives no title except to the 
parchment on which it is written. Such occupation 
of land as is defined under ALIENATION is generally 
good enough; but where a field or other parcel of 
land is separated from other parts of the same estate, 


even by a foot-path, the actual occupation of one 
can not by a declaration in words be extended to 
the other. The mere perceiving of fruits, or the 
taking of fallen trees, is not deemed occupancy of 
the soil. Plowing, or sticking a spade or pick into 
the ground, or sowing seed and covering it with 
earth, is effective. To erect posts or doors on the 
ground gives title; living in a house, or building 
something in the house above the ground, does not. 
The reason for these technical distinctions is this: 
that there is no contract, written or oral, to impress 
a meaning on the acts of occupation; hence they can 
not be extended beyond the very thing which they 
touch (B. B. 54a, b). - 

Issur, the convert, father of Rab Mare, a Baby- 
lonian teacher, is an example of a convert having no 
son “begotten in holiness.” The difficulty with 
which he transmitted to his son money on deposit is 
described in B. K. 87a. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hoshen Mishpat, 273-275 ; Maimonides, Fad, 
Zekiyyah, eh. 1, 2. 
N. D. 
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DERENBURG (DERENBOURG): A Franco- 
German family of Orientalists. Their original home 
was Derenburg, a town near Halberstadt, Saxony, 
whence they moved successively to Offenbach, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Mayence. Concerning 
Jacob Derenburg, the first known member of the 
family, nothing is ascertainable. His son, Hart- 
wig (Zebi-Hirsch) Derenburg, was the author of 
a comedy, “ Yoshebe Tebel ” (Inhabitants of the Uni- 
verse), written in imitation of the * La-Yesharim Te- 
hillah” of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, and published 
in Offenbach in 1789. He moved to Mayence about 
this time, as is shown by the fact that he calls him- 
self in his preface “tutor in the family of Mdm. 
Brendeli, widow of Beer Hamburg, in Mayence.” 
The play was dedicated to *the philanthropist and 
scholar Solomon Fürth of Frankfort-on-the-Main," of 
whose son Derenburg had been teacher. Derenburg 
was buried in Mayence, but his tombstone gives no 
information regarding the date of his death. 

The * Yoshebe Tebel” consists of a dialogue in 
which eight characters hold converse with one an- 
other, each of them in turn representing one of the 
capital sins, which the adjuster of wrongs, the 
“ Prince of Peace” (“Sar Shalom”), representing the 
pastor of the community, condemns. Hartwig De- 
renburg abstains from mentioning names, as, in 1808, 
did Goethe in his * Natürliche Tochter." But as, in 
the case of Goethe, the originals of the characters 
which he put upon the stage under the veil of ano- 
nymity could be identified, so the contemporaries of 
Derenburg must have recognized the members of 
the Jewish congregation in Mayence to whom the 
“ Prince of Peace” (R. Noah Hay yim Hirsch) had ad- 
dressed a well-deserved rebuke. The“ Yoshebe Te- 
bel" was the author's sole preduction of this nature. 

Hartwig's eldest son, Jacob Derenburg, born 
at Mayence in 1794, was a lawyer; his youngest 
son was the French Orientalist Joseph. (Naftali) 
Derenburg, born at Mayence, France, Aug. 21, 
1811; died at Bad-Ems, Germany, July 29, 1895. 
To the age of thirteen Joseph's education was con- 
fined exclusively to rabbinical studies. When suf- 
ficiently prepared, Joseph entered the gymnasium 
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in Mayence, and then attended lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, and afterward in that of Bonn, 
where he studied Arabic under Freytag. It was 
principally due to hisintimate friendship with Abra- 
ham Geiger that he did not entirely drift into the 

. domain of Semitic phi- 
lology, but remained 
faithful to Jewish sci- 
ence. 

Abandoning the idea 
of becoming a rabbi, 
and having obtained 
his Ph.D. degree, Jo- 
seph in 1834 left Bonn 
for Amsterdam, where 
he accepted a posi- 
tion as tutor with the 
Bischoffsheim family. 
When in 1838 his 
pupil Raphael Louis 
BISCHOFFSHEIM went 
to Paris to study at the 
Ecole Centrale, Jo- 
sephaccompanied him, 
and took up his abode 
in Paris. In 1841 he became associate proprietor of 
the Pension Coutant, and directed the religious and 
moral instruction of the Jewish pupils. A few 
months after his marriage (1848) he regained his 
French nationality, and, having previously spelled 
his name “Derenburg” (and later * Dernburg ”), 
he called himself thenceforth Joseph Derenbourg. 
After teaching German at the Lycée Henri IV. in 
1851, he was appointed proof-reader of Oriental 
texts at the Imprimerie Impériale (1852). In 1857 
he established a private college, and remained at 
its head until 1864. In 1869 he became chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, and was elected (Dec. 22, 
1871) member of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. If nominally he was the successor 
to Caussin de Perceval, his former teacher of Arabic, 
in reality he was called to fill the place left vacant 
by the death of Salomon Munk (Feb. 7, 1867). He 
had already (May 38, 1868) succeeded the latter, who 
had been an intimate friend of his, as member of the 
central committee of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle, of which he later became a vice-president. 
From 1869 to 1872 he was a member of the Consis- 
toire Israélite de Paris. In 1877 an eye affection 
compelled him to resign his position at the Impri- 
merie Nationale; but immediately after this he was 
appointed professor of rabbinical Hebrew at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. 

The following are Joseph Derenbourg's principal 
works, no mention being made of a number of arti- 
cles which appeared in the “Comptes Rendus de 
l'ÀAeadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres,” the 
“Journal Asiatique," the * Revue Critique,” Geiger's 
"Jüdische Zeitschrift,” the “Revue des Etudes 
Juives,” Grütz's * Monatsschrift," etc.: 


Joseph Derenbourg. 


" Maimonides,” in Geiger's '* Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol." i, (1835), 

"Sur Ie Dernier Repas Pascal de Jesus," in ** Orientalia," i., 
Amsterdam, 1840. 

"Les Séances de Hariri,” with a commentary by Silvestre 
de Sacy ; 2d ed. revised and supplemented with historica! and 
explanatory notes, Paris, 1847-51, preface by Reinaud. 
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" Les Fables de Loqman le Sage," Berlin and London, 1850. 

"Les Inscriptions de l'Alhambra," appendix to Girault de 
Prangey's * Essai sur l'Architecture des Arabes et des Maures 
en Espagne,” Paris, 1851. 

“ Essai sur l'Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine d'A prés 
les Thalmuds et les Autres Sources Rabbiniques: I., Histoire de 
la Palestine,” Paris, 1867. 

" Manuel du Lecteur, d'un Auteur Inconnu," reprinted from 
** Journal Asiatique," 1870. 

“  Opuscules et Traités d' Aboü 1-Walid Merwan ibn Djanáh de 
Cordoue " (with Hartwig Derenbourg), Paris, 1880. 

“ Deux Versions Hébraiques du Livre de Kalilah et Dimnáh," 
Paris, 1881. 

“ Talmud,” in the * Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses,” 
by Lichtenberger, xii.. Paris. 1882. 

** Etudes sur l'Epigraphie du Yémen " (with Hartwig Deren- 
bourg), in the ** Journal Asiatique ” for 1882-84. 

" Les Monuments Sabéens et Himyarites du Louvre? (with 
Hartwig Derenbourg), Paris, 1885. 

** Les Inscriptions Phéniciennes du Temple de Seti à Abydos” 
(with Hartwig Derenbourg), Paris, 1885. 

" Le Livre des Parterres Fleuris," Hebrew grammar in Ara- 
bic, by Abu al-Walid Merwan ibn Janah. Paris, 1886, the text 
published in anonymous conjunction with W. Bacher. 

" Commentaire de Maimonide sur la Mischnah, Seder Toho- 
rot," 3 parts, Berlin, 1887-89. 

* Johannis de Capua Directorium Human Vite, Alias Para- 
bola Antiquorum Sapientuin,” Paris, 1889. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum; Pars Quarta, Inscrip- 
tiones Himyariticas et Sabaeas Continens "(with Hartwig De- 
renbourg), i.-ii., Paris, 1889-92. 

^ Texte Arabe de l'Isaie de Saadia," in Stade's '' Zeitschrift,” 
ix., X., Giessen, 1889-90. 

“Œuvres Completes de R. Saadia ben Joseph al-Fay yoümi,"? 
edited under his general supervision. I. “Version Arabe du 
Pentateuque," Paris, 1893; VI., ** Version Arabe des Proverbes ?? 
(witn Mayer Lambert), Paris, 1894. 

"La Version Arabe de Isaïe,” Paris, 1896, and "La Version 
Arabe du Livre de Job," edited by Hartwig Derenbourg, Paris, 
1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Maspero, Discours Prononcé aux Funé- 
railles de M. Derenbuurg; W. Bacher, Joseph Derenbourg, 
Sa Vie et Son Giuvre,Paris,1896; A. Carriére, Joseph Deren- 
bourg, in the Annuaire de P Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sec- 
tion des Sciences Historiques et Philologiques, 1897, pp. 81- 
40: Hartwig Derenbourg, Version Arabe du Livre de Job de 
R. Saadia, Introduction, Paris, 1899 
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Derenbourg, Hartwig: French Orientalist ; son 
of Joseph Derenbourg; born in Paris June 17, 1844. 
He attended the lycées 
Charlemagne and Bo- 
naparte (now Condor- 
cet) He studied He- 
brew, Arabic, and oth- 
er Semitie languages 
under Reinaud, UI 
mann, chief rabbi of 
France, and his father, 
in Paris; under Ewald, 
Bertheau, and W üsten- 
feld, in Göttingen; 
under Fleischer and 
Krehl, in Leipsic. In 
1866, after taking his 
degree in Göttingen, 
he was engaged at the 
Bibliothóque Impéri- 
ale, continuing the 
preparation of the 
catalogue of Arabic manuscripts, discontinued since 
1859. His father-in-law, Hermann Joseph Baer, the 
well-known bookseller of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
placed him in 1871 at the head of the Paris branch 
of his house. In 1875 he received two almost 
simultaneous calls: one as professor of Arabic and 


Hartwig Derenbourg, 


in 
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Semitic languages to the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of Paris, and the other as instructor in Ara- 
bic grammar to the Ecole Speciale des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. In April. 1879, he was called 
to oceupy, at the latter institution, the chair of liter- 
ary Arabie, which had been vacant since Reinaud’s 
death in 1867. 

In 1880 the minister of public instruction entrusted 
him with the investigation of the’ Arabic manu- 
scripts in the Escurial and in the other libraries of 
Spain, On his return Ernest Renan had Derenbourg 
made assistant to the commission upon Semitic 
inscriptions at the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, being especially entrusted, under the 
direction of his father, Joseph Derenbourg, with the 
Himyaritic and Sabean section. In 1884 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Arabic at the Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes, and in 1885 professor of Islamism and of the 
religions of Arabia in the religious section of the 


same school. 
In Feb.. 1907. he was decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and in June, 1900, hc was 


elected member of the Institute (Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres). He is also honorary 
member of the Academy of History in Madrid, of 
the Institut Egyptien in Cairo, of the Society of Bib- 
lical Archeology in London, and a meniber of many 
other scientific societies. 

Hartwig Derenbourg takes a lively interest in Jew- 
ish affairs. Heisa member of the central committee 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle and of the council 
of the Société des Etudes Juives, having become its 
president in 1890; and continual vice-president of 
the administrative board of the Ecole de Travail 
Israélite. He is, further, one of the founders and 
directors of the Grande Encyclopédie. 

The following is a list of his principal works: 


“ De Pluralibus Lingue Arabica," Göttingen, 1867. 

t Quelques Observations sur l'Antiquité de la Déclinaison dans 
les Langues Sémitiques," Paris, 1865. 

" Le Diwan de Nábiga Dhobyani,” Paris, 1869. 

"Catalogue des Manuscrits Arabes de la Bibliotheque Im- 
périale,’’ 4 vols., 1866-70. 

* Notes sur la Grammaire Arabe," Paris, 1869-71. 

* Histoire Littéraire del'Ancien Testament," translated from 
the German of Néldeke in collab. with Jules Soury, Paris, 1873. 

"Le Livre de Sibawaihi," 2 vols., Paris, 1881-89. 

"Les Manuscrits Arabes de PEseurial," i., Paris, 1881; ii., 
Part I., th., 1899. 

* Chrestomathie Elémentaire de l'Arabe Littéral " (with Jean 
Spiro}, Paris, 1885; 2d ed., Paris, 1892. 

"La Science des Religions et l'Islamisme," Paris, 1886. 

* Ousáma Ibn Mounkidh," the Arabie text of his '* Autobiog- 
raphy,” Paris, 1886. French transl. 1895. 

" Souvenirs Historiques et Récits de Chasse” (French trans- 
lation of Ousáma's * Autobiography °), Paris, 1895. 


"silvestre de Sacy, Une Esquisse Biographique," Leipsic,’ 


1886; Paris, 1892 and 1895; Cairo, 1903. 

" Yemen Inscriptions," the Glaser collection in the British 
Museum, London, 1888. 

“ Catalogue des Manuserits Judaiques Entrés au British Mu- 
seum de 1867 à 1890," Paris, 1891. 

"Les Monuments Sabéens et Himyarites de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Cabinet des Médailles et Antiques," Paris, 1891. 

* Une Epitaphe Minéene d'Egypte, two memoirs, Paris, 1893 
and 1895. 

“Ibn Khálawaihi, Livre Intitulé Laisa," in * Hebraica," 1894- 
1901 (unfinished). 

= Al-Fakhri @ Ibn Tiktaka,”’ a new edition of the Arabic text, 
Paris, 1895. 

"Les Croisades d'Aprés le Dietionnaire Géographique de 
Yakont,” Paris, 1895. 

*" Oumára du Yémen, Sa Vie et Son Œuvre,” Paris, 1897-19038. 


"Les Monuments Sabéens et Himyarites du Musée d'Archié- 

ologie de Marseille," Paris, 1899. 

"Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum ; Pars Quarta, Inscrip- 

tiones Himyariticas et Sabzeas Continens," iii., Paris, 1900. 
"Les Manuscrits Arabes de la Collection Schefer à la Biblio- 

théque Nationale," Paris, 1901. 

"Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux de Maximin Deloche," 

Paris, 1901; 2d ed., Tulle, 1902. 

* Michele Amari, la Vie d'un Historien et Orientaliste Italien,” 

"aris, 1902. 

“ Nouvelles Inscriptions Yéménites Inédites," Paris, 1902. 

To this list must be added numerous articles which 
appeared in the “Journal des Savants,” the “ Jour- 
nal Asiatique,” the “Revue Critique,” the “Revue 
des Etudes Juives," the “Revue d'Assyriologie et 

Archéologie Orientale," the “Revue de l'Histoire 

des Religions," etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hartwig Derenbourg, La Version Arabe du 
Livre de Job de R. Saadia, Introduction, Paris, 1899; Titres 
Scientifiques de M. Hartwig Derenbourg, Paris, 1900; La 
Grande Encyclopedie ; Gubernatis, Dictionnaire des Ecri- 
vains du Jour, s.v. 


‘8. 
DERNBURG, HEINRICH: German jurist; 
bora at Mayence March 2. 1999. brother of Pried- 


rich Dernburg. The Dernburgs are related to the 
French family of Derenbourg, which, before its set- 
tlement in France, was called * Dernburg ” (see DER- 
ENBURG). Dernburg was educated at the gymna- 
sium of Mayence and the universities of Giessen and 
Berlin, graduating from the latter in 1851. In the 
same year he became privat-docent of the juridical 
faculty of the University of Heidelberg. In 1852 he 
was called to Zurich as assistant professor, and was 
appointed professor in 1855. In 1862 he accepted 
a similar position in the University of Halle, which 
he represented in the Prussian Herrenhaus (Upper 
House) from 1866 to 1878, when he became professor of 
Roman and Prussian law in the University of Berlin. 
He reentered the Herrenhaus in 1873. With Brinck- 
mann and others he founded in 1851 the “ Kritische 
Zeitschrift für die Gesammte Rechtswissenschaft. " 
Among his works may be mentioned: * Geschichte 
und Theorie der Kompensation," Heidelberg, 1854; 
9d ed., 1868; “Das Pfandrecht," Leipsic, 1860-64; 
* Die Institutionen des Gaius, ein Kollegienheft aus 
dem Jahre 161 nach Christi Geburt," Halle, 1969; 
“Lehrbuch des Preussischen Privatrechts und die 
Privatrechtnormen des Reiches," 2b. 1871-80; “Das 
Vormundschaftsrecht der Preussischen Monarchie," 
Berlin, 1875; 3d ed., edited by Schultzenstein, 1856; 
“Das Preussische Hypothekenrecht” (with Hin- 
richs), Leipsic, 1877-91; “ Pandekten," 76, 1884-87; 
6th ed., 1900-01; “Die Königliche Friedrich-Wil- 
helms-Universitit Berlin in Ihrem Personalbestande 
soit Ihrer Einrichtung bis 1885," 25. 1885; “Das Bür- 
gerliche Recht des Deutschen Reiches und Preus- 
sen," Halle, 1898-1900. 
The father of Dernburg and his whole family be- 
came Christians. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus, Konversations-Lecvicon, 1901. s.v. 
S. F. T. H. 
DERUSH. Sce HowrrgrICS and Mrmprasit. 


DERZHAVIN, GAVRIIL ROMANOVICH: 
Russian poct and senator; born at Kazan July 15, 
1748; died at Zvanka, government of Novgorod, 
July 20,1816. In 1799 Derzhavin was commissioned 
by Emperor Paul to investigate a complaint made 
by the Jews of Shklov against General Zorich, the 
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owner of that town. The latter was accused by 
them of oppression and extortion; and it became the 
duty of Derzhavin to assume the guardianship of 
Zorich's estate, and to sift the matter thoroughly. 
During his stay in Shklov the dissensions between 
the sects of Mitnagdim and Hasidim were very bit- 
ter, passions rose high, and unfounded accusations 
were made. Under such conditions much trans- 
pired that was not creditable to the Jewish commu- 
nity, and undoubtedly Derzhavin noted it. The 
Jews were encouraged in their complaint by Kutai- 
sov, a favorite of the czar. Kutaisov desired to get 
possession of Zorich's estate; and he knew that by 
proving the accusations against Zorich the estate 
would be confiscated and sold at auction. Derz- 
havin realized this; but, although on terms of 
friendship with Kutaisov, he was loath to become the 
means of helping him. Derzhavin’s scruples com- 
bined with the dissensions among the Jews prej- 
udiced the poet against them; and notwithstand- 
ing the evident abuse by Zorich of his prerogative, 


ane im spite of the wundoubted truth of many accu- 


sations against Zorich, Derzhavin repor ted in his 
favor, and he was acquitted. 

In the following year Derzhavin was again sent 
to White Russia, in order to investigate the causes 
of a famine there, and to formulate : a plan for aid- 
ing the starving peasants. He was commissioned 
at the same time to study the economic condition 

of the Jews in that region, and to pre- 

Report sent a report on the subject, with sug- 
on Jews of gestions as to the measures to be taken 

White in order to eliminate the supposed 

Russia. harmful influence exerted by their 

“unscrupulous dealings " on the lower 
classes of the population. Derzhavin, in collecting 
the materials for his report, made an extended jour- 
ney through the province. In a comparatively 
short time he obtained from various sources—sources 
occasionally of doubtful value—a considerable mass 
of data bearing directly not only on the economic 
condition of the Jews of White Russia, but also on 
their social, communal, and religious life. In Sept., 
1800, Derzhavin prepared in Vitebsk his celebrated 
* Mnyenie ob Otvrashchenii v Dyelorussii Goloda i 
Ustroistvye byta Yevreyev ” (Opinion as to the Pro- 
tection of White Russia from Famine, and on the 
Organization of the Status of the Jews). Looking 
carefully into the condition of the Jews, Derzhavin 
saw clearly that temporary measures would not be 
sufficient to remedy existing evils. The Jews of 
Russia were in an anomalous and unnatural condi- 
tion; for the old Polish laws and those of Lithuania 
were defective and equivocal. When, therefore, 
à commission was appointed in 1804 by Alexan- 
der I. to consider remedial legislation, Derzhavin's 
“Opinion ? had great weight with it. 

Derzhavin’s plan called for the creation of a pro- 
tectorate over the Jews; the protector to advise the 

czar personally as to the best measures 

Derz- to be taken for the moral uplifting of 
havin’s the Jew, so that he might in time be 
* Opinion.” considered worthy to become a sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding the more lib- 

eral attitude of SPERANSKI, Derzhavin’s * Opinion” 
deeidedly influenced the commission. In his report 


Derzhavin's prejudice against the Jews is very 
manifest, and is often carried to ludicrous extremes. 
Thus he concludes, from the custom of the Ortho- 
dox Jews of keeping their heads covered, that the 
Jews consider themselves *of all peoples the most 
excellent." He associates the frequent occurrence 
of certain names, such as Moses, Abraham, etc., 
toa desire on the part of their owners to conceal 
their individual identity, and states that the Jew 
hoards money for no other purpose than to rebuild 
the Temple in Palestine, whither he ever expects to 
return. One of the redeeming features of the * Opin- 
ion" is its recommendation of the establishment of 
schools for the Jews in order to facilitate their edu- 
cation; but even here Derzhavin insists that cor- 
poral punishment should be inflicted on the delin- 
quents of that “stubborn race.” 

Nathan Nata (Notkin), a merchant of Shklov, 
supplied Derzhavin with much valuable information 
on the economic and moral condition of the Jews of 
White Russia, and suggested methods by which they 


misht be made more eee eitizens: by teach- 


ing them agricultural and industrial pursuits (see 
AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN RUSSIA). 

While Derzhavin adopted Notkin’s suggestions 
and embodied them in his report, he nevertheless 
couched the whole in terms decidedly unfair to the 
Jews; as a result he and Notkin became estranged. 
That the enactment of Dec. 9, 1804, was, neverthe- 
less, favorable to the Jews (see ALEXANDER I., Pav- 
LOVICH), was due to Notkin’s exertions, Notkin’s 
opposition angered Derzhavin to such an extent that 
he called his former protégé “the Jew Notka,” 
and even asserted that Notkin had attempted to 
bribe him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, in Voskhod, i. 82; Dubnov., in ib. 
1893, i. 54: Gessen, in Sbornik Budushchnosti, i., St. Peters- 
burg, 1900 ; Zapiski Derzhavina, Moscow, 1860; Orshanski, 
Russkoe Zakonodatelstvo o Yevr eyakh, St. Petersburg, 1871. 


H. R. J. G. L.—H. R. 
DESCENT, LAW OF. See AGNATES. 
DESECRATION: The act of diverting from a 


sacred to a common use. It was forbidden, as being 
an act of desecration, to use the anointing-oil of the 
sanctuary for common purposes, or even to prepare 
oil like it, or to prepare for common use incense 
similar to that used in the sanctuary. The punish- 
ment for any of these transgressions was excision 
from the people of Israel (* karet,” Ex. xxx. 33, 38). 
All objects used in connection with the Temple serv- 
ice—as the utensils employed in the ritual—the 
sacrifices, the clothing of the attendant priests, and 
the building itself were considered sacred, and their 
use for common purposes was therefore prohibited. 
Any one who knowingly appropriated any of these 
objects for his own use was liable to the penalty of 
stripes; if the act was committed unwittingly, he 
was required to bring a sacrifice, and to pay one- 
fifth more than the value of the object misused 
(Lev. v. 14; Maimonides, * Yad,” Me‘ilah, i. 1, 2). 
Not only could no sacred object be diverted to a 
common use, but it could not even be exchanged. 
If a man consecrated an animal that could be used 
as a sacrifice and then exchanged it for another, he 
suffered the punishment of stripes, and both ani- 
malsremainedsacred. It made no difference whether 
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the exchange was for a better or for a worse animal; 
the holy object could in neither case be desecrated, 
nor could it be used for another pur- 


Exchange pose equally sacred (Tem. 32a; Mai- 
of Sacred  monides, Lc. iv. 11). If, however, the 
Objects animal was such as could not be of- 


Forbidden. fered on the altar, the owner might 

redeem it by paying the value of the 
animal and an additional fifth. The same law ap- 
plied to all other objects which were not of im- 
mediate use in the Temple service (Lev. xxvii. 9; 
“Yad.” Temurah, i. 1 e£ seq.). 

With regard to the use of the synagogue and its 
appurtenances, the Rabbis laid down the following 
general rule: “ We may ascend with holy things, but 
not descend "—that is, holy objects may be used for 
a holier purpose, but not for one less holy (Shab. 21b). 
On this principle, objects used in worship were classi- 
fied and graded according to their sanctity. A com- 
munity might sell its synagogue and use the money 
in building an academy, but not the reverse. The 
appurtenances of the synagogue were graded as fol- 
lows: the scroll of the Law; other sacred books; the 
mantle of the scroll: the Ark, where the scroll is de- 
posited ; the table upon which it is placed while being 
read; the synagogue itself being the least sacred. 
The money realized from the sale of a synagogue 
may be used in buying an Ark or a table, and so on; 
but the reverse is forbidden (Meg. 26a; * Yad,” Tefil- 
lah, xi. 14; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 153, 1). 
The scroll of the Law must never be sold, and when 
it becomes old and unfit for use, it must be placed 
in an earthen vessel and buried near the tomb of a 
scholar. Torn books or pages of books of the Scrip- 
tures, and all the accessories of holy objects, as the 
mantle of the scroll, the sheath of the 
mezuzah, the straps of the tefillim, 
and so forth, must not be diverted to 
any common use, but must be buried 
(see GENIZAN), Objects which are 
used in the performance of certain commandments, 
as the “sukkah” (booth), “lulab” (palm-branch), 
“shofar” (ram’s horn), “ zizit” (fringes), etc., may 
be thrown away after they have become useless. It 
is not permitted to make any use of the light of the 
Hanukkah candles, even for sucha holy use as study- 
ing the Law (Meg. 26b; “Yad,” Sefer Torah, x. 3: 
Orah Hayyim, 154, 678, 1). 

The Rabbis permitted an individual to sell the 
scroll of the Law only when he needed the money 
for the purpose of studying the Law or for the pur- 
pose of marrying; otherwise the possessor of a copy 
of the scroll of the Law must never sell it, even when 
he needs the money for the necessities of life (Meg. 
21a; “Yad,” Sefer Torah, x. 2; “Kesef Mishneh ” 
«d toc. ; Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 270, 1). 

L. G. J. H. G. 

DESERT. Sec WILDERNESS. 

DESERTION: Leaving husband or wife with 
the intention of notreturning. It must be premised 
that, if the husband deserted his wife and went be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the court, he could not be 
compelled to give hera bill of divorce: and if he re- 
mained away and was never heard of again, the 
wife was never free from the bond of matrimony 
(see “AGUNAH), because it was always the husband 


"Worn-Out 
Objects to 
be Buried. 


who was presumed to grant a divorce, even though 
at the suit of the wife, under the order of the court, 

There is no proceeding known in Jewish law anal- 
ogous to amodern suit for divorce on the ground of 
the husband’s desertion, in which the divorce is 
granted judicially in the absence of the husband and 
without his consent. Further, in Jewish law there 
is no presumption of death from absence. There- 
fore the woman who was deserted by her husband 
remained his wife until she received a bill of divorce 
from him, or until his death was legally proved. 

There are cases in Jewish law which may technic- 
ally be deemed cases of desertion, in which the wife 
was entitled to receive a bill of divorce from her 
husband defore he left the jurisdiction of the court. 
If a wife living in a foreign country desired to re- 
move to Palestine, or if, living in Palestine, she de- 
sired to remove to the city of Jeru- 
salem, and if her husband refused to 
accompany her or to allow her to re- 
move, he was at her instance com- 
pelled by the court to give her a bill of divorce, If 
she was living in Jerusalem and he desired her to 
remove to a foreign country or even some other city 
in Palestine, or, if living elsewhere in Palestine, he 
desired her to remove to some foreign country, she 
had a right to refuse to accompany him, because she 
was not obliged to expatriate herself (Ket. 110b; com- 
pare Dowicri) If she feared that he would then 
desert her, she could appeal to the court, and her hus- 
band would be compelled before leaving to give her 
a bill of divorce for the time being (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-'Ezer, 154, 8). 

This divorce for desertion was granted only in the 
above cases, and did not apply to countries other 
than Palestine or to citiesother than Jerusalem; and 
the reason for thisis to be found in the special favor 
with which the people looked upon the Holy Land 
and the Holy City. They were deemed to be dwell- 
ing-places par excellence of the Jews, and this fact 
established the right of the wife to refuse to follow 
her husband in case he desired hertoremove. Many 
authorities are therefore of the opinion that these 
rules did not apply after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple (compare Asher ben Jehicl to Ket. 110b). 

Under the later law the principle was extended; 
and if a man was about to leave the jurisdiction of 
the court of any country to go to another country, 
he was either placed under oath not to desert his 
wife, or, if he insisted upon going, was compelled 
to grant her a bill of divorce (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 154, 8, 9). 

Desertion by the wife occurred either if she actu- 
ally abandoned her husband's domicil, or if she 

refused to follow her husband to an- 


Change of 
Residence. 


Refusalto other domicil She was obliged to 
Accom- follow him only from one place to an- 
pany other in the same country, or from any 
Husband. other country into Palestine, or to 
Jerusalem from any other place in 

Palestine. For such desertion the husband could 


give her a bill of divorce, and she lost all of her prop- 
erty rights under the marriage contract (Ket. 110b). 

An exception to this rule may be noted. If aman 
dwelling in one country married a woman dwelling 
in another, she was obliged to follow him to his 
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domicil; for that was an implied condition of the 
marriage, or perhaps may have been an expressed 
condition in the marriage contract. In case of her 
refusal to follow him, she was technically deemed 
guilty of desertion; and her husband could divorce 
her, she losing her property rights under the mar- 
riage contract. Compare DOMICIL. 


L. G. D. W. A. 


DESSAU: Chief town of the duchy of Anhalt, 
North Germany, on the left bank of the Mulde. 
The settlement of Jews here dates from 1621. The 
introduction of debased coins had ruined the finances 
of the duchy, and Duke Johann Casimir permitted 
Jews to settleat Dessau as purveyors of silver to the 
mint. 'They were forbidden to export money, and 
had to preventits exportation by others. The permit 
was, however, of short duration. The calamities con- 
sequent upon the Thirty Years’ war made it impos- 
sible to reestab- 
lish the finances - 
of the duchy. 
The Jews were 
therefore ban- 
ished.- In 1672 
Duke Johann 
Georg readmit- 
ted them; and 
some Jews set- 
tled at Dessau. 
In 1685 there 
were only 26 
families. Moses 
Wulff,adescend- 
ant of Moses Is- 
serles, banished 
from Berlin af 
theinsti gation of 
his powerful en- 
emy, Jost Lieb- 
mann, the court 
factor, settled 
with his family 
at Dessau and 
became court 
faetor of Johann Georg II. Combining learning 
with philanthropy, and being of a religious turn of 
mind, he exerted his great influence for the welfare 
of the newly established community, 
which soon became a center of scien- 
tific activity. A bet ha-midrash was 
founded by the Wulff family. At its 
head was Rabbi Benjamin Wolf, author of “ ‘Ir Bin- 
yamin,” who was succeeded by Isaac Itzig Gerson, 
or, as he later called himself, Joseph Isaac Gerson 
(1708-35). 

After the death of Moses Wulff (1729) the material 
prosperity of the community (which had increased 
to about 700 persons) diminished. His son Elijah 
succeeded him in the office of court factor; but the 
family had become impoverished, and with it the 
community also declined. Still, enlightened rabbis 
and scholars like David Hirshel Fränkel, the rosh 
ha-yeshibah Hirsh, Moses Frünkel, and others, made 
it a center of learning; and from Dessau came Moses 
Mendelssohn. A source of intellectual development 
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for the first half of the nineteenth century was the 

Franzschule. Founded in 1799 as a primary school 

for poor children, five years later it was transformed, 

with the sanction of the government, into a Jewish 

high school. For sixty years it en- 

The Franz- joyed the highest reputation through- 

schule. out Germany. Its director, David 

Friinkel, and such teachers as Joseph 

Wolf, Gotthold Solomon, and Moses Philippson, at- 
tracted pupils from far and near. 

The community of Dessau led in the struggle for 
the emancipation of the German Jews. A German 
monthly entitled “Sulamith,” devoted to Jewish in- 
terests and culture, was published for eight years 
(1806-14) by David Frinkel and Joseph Wolf. But 
the Dessau-Anhalt government continued until 1848 
to consider the Jewsas “Schutzjuden.” No foreign 
Jew was allowed to settle in the town without a 
special permit, and the Dessau Jews were restricted 
toa special quar- 
ter. Even after 
1848 the govern- 
ment endeav- 
ored to limit the 
right of the Jews 
to election to the 
Parliament, and 
maintained fora 
long time the 
oath *more Ju- 
daico." It was 
probably on this 
account that be- 
tween 1850 and 
1895 the Jewish 
population of 
Dessau fell from 
about 1,000 to 
406. 

During the 
greater part of 
the nineteenth 
century the rab- 
binate of Dessau 
was in an ex- 
tremely chaotic state. Rabbi succeeded rabbi with 
extraordinary rapidity; for many years the post was 
vacant, and the duties of the rabbinate were partially 
performed by the teachers of the Franzschule. The 
rabbis since 1870 have been: Dr. Saalfeld (1870-81); 
Schönberger (1881-84); Dr. Samson Weisse (1884— 
1893); Dr. Max Freudenthal (1893-1900); Dr. Isidor 
Walter (1900). In 1886 the government issued reg- 
ulations concerning Jewish worship, according to 
which a chief rabbi for Anhalt, with his seat at 
Dessau, was to be nominated and supported by the 
government. 

Dessau possesses an imposing synagogue in the 
Oriental style (restored in 1861), and a monument to 
Moses Mendelssohn erected on the centenary of his 
death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Würdig, Chronik der Stadt Dessau, 1876, 
passim; idem, Dessau Innerhalb Eines Jahrhunderts, 
1886: Steinthal, Die Jiid. Volksschule in Anhalt, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Gesch. der Judenin Deutschland, iv. 66: Kayser- 
ling, Moses Mendelssohn, passim, Leipsic, 1888; Max Freu- 
denthal, Aus der Heimat Mendelssohns, passim, Berlin, 
1900; Die Juden Unter den Annhaltischen Markgrafen von 
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Brandenburg, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1840, No. 18; D. Calm, 
Die Stellung der Juden in Anhalt, ib. 1866, Nos. 40 and 41. 
G. S. S4.—I. Br. 


— Typography: A Hebrew printing-office was 
established at Dessau in 1694 by court factor Moses 
Benjamin Wulff. The privilege obtained for this 
purpose included both Hebrew and German, but 
Wulff availed himself only of the former, the enter- 
prise not being undertaken with a desire for gain, 
but to conserve and advance Jewish learning. The 
first work published by him (1696) was a ritual en- 
titled “ Tefillah le-Mosheh," to which were appended 
prayers for women in Judmo-German, entitled * Min- 
hat ‘Ani.” The type for the Jud:;o-German was set 
up bya girl of nine years—Ellah, daughter of Moscs 
of Holland. In 1704 the work of the press was sus- 
pended, owing to the great losses Wulff had sus- 
tained in his transactions with the court of Gotha. 
His son Elijah reestablished the office in 1742, but 
discontinued it in 17483. The first work issued by 
the latter was the Sifra with a commentary, * Kor- 
ban Aharon,” by Aaron ben Hayyim; the last was 
the “Korban ha-‘Edah,” on the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud, by David Frünkel. In 1788 another office was 
established by C. Schilder, which continued into the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassel and Steinschneider, Jüdische Typogra- 
phie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, p. 84; 
Max Freudenthal, Aws der Heimat Mendelssohns, pp. 151 et 
seq., Berlin, 1900. 

J. I. Br. 


DESSAU, MOSES. See MENDELSSOHN, Moses, 


DESSAU, MOSES B. MICHAEL: Talmud- 
ist of the eighteenth century; called “ Dessau ” after 
the town in which he lived. He is the author of (1) 
novellæ published in 1724—haggadic annotations to 
the Talmudic tractates Berakot, Shabbat, and Kid- 
dushin, and halakic novelle to Pesahim and Ke- 
tubot; and (2) “Zikron Mosheh” (Memorial of 
Moses), published in 1765—novelle on various hag- 
gadic and halakie subjects. He also edited and an- 
notated “Sha‘are Dura” (Gates of Dueren), by Isaac 
b. Meir of Dueren. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 1184 and 1593h; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 534l and 6456; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. 

A. R. 


L. G. 

DESSAU, WOLF. See WOLF n. JOSEPH OF 
DESSAU. 

DESSAUER, FERDINAND (DESSOIR, 
FERDINAND AUGUST): German actor; son of 
Leopold DESSAUER; born at Breslau Jan. 29, 1836; 
died in Dresden April 15, 1892. He was trained for 
the stage by Werner Mannheim, and made his début 
in 1852 as the Princein * Dorf und Stadt.” In the fol- 
lowing year he wentto Mayence, where he remained 
until 1855, when heappeared at Heidelberg. Vienna 
was his next engagement, in 1856; followed in 1857 
by Stettin; 1857-61, Leipsic; 1861-68, Bremen: 
1863-64, Weimar. From 1864 to 1867 he played at 
the Hoftheater, Berlin; after which he returned to 
Weimar, in 1868. He next went to the Lobetheater, 
Breslau, in 1868-69. The following seven years 
were spent at the Hoftheater, Dresden; from 1877 


to 1878 at the Thalia Theater, Hamburg; from 1878 
to 1879 atthe Residenz Theater, Dresden; and in 1880 
he played at Prague. 
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Dessauer became insane during a performance, and 
never acted again. His principal rôles were Kauf- 
mann Bloom, Mephisto, Fulstajf, Muley Hassan, 
Riceaut, Chalisae, and Hans Lange. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moniteur LN Appendix, p. 48; Flüg- 
Os. 


a- 


gen, Bühnen Lexikon, pp. 56-5 
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DESSAUER, GABRIEL L.: Hungarian rabbi 
and.author; bornat Neutra, Hungary, in 1805; died 
June 1, 1878. He becamea pupil of R. Moses Sopher 
(Schreiber) at Presburg, and was for forty years rabbi 
at Dalaton-Kojár, on the Plattensee, where he died. 
He published the following works: “ Das Buch Hiob: 
Uebersetzt und Commentirt,” Presburg, 1888; “Yad 
Gabriel" (Gabriel’s Hand), novell about the slaugh- 
tering of animals as contained in the ritual codex in 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, db. 1888; “Ha-Ariel,” 
a commentary on the Talmudic utterances of R. bar 
bar Hana, Budapest, 1859; “Shire Zimrah,” to a 
part of Genesis, an appendix to Hartwig Wessely’s 
“ Shire-Tif’eret,” with a commentary entitled “ Degel 
ha-Lewi"; finally, “ Homiletische Skizzen,” Ofen, 
1862. | 

S. M. K, 


DESSAUER, JOSEF: German composer; born 
at Prague May 28, 1798; died at Mödling, near 
Vienna, July 8, 1876; a pupil of Tomaczek (piano) 
and Dionys Weber (composition). In compliance 
with the wishes of his parents, Dessauer first devo- 
ted himself to a mercantile career. At the age of 
twenty-three, upon one of his commercial tours, he 
visited Italy, where his musical bent received a 
powerful stimulus. 

In 1821, owing to the favorable reception accorded 
at Naples to several of his canzonettas and other 
vocal compositions, Dessauer determined to devote 
himself exclusively to composition. He settled in 
Vienna, from which city he made numerous Euro- 
pean tours to introduce his compositions; and his 
songs, which were distinguished by considerable 
melodic beauty, soon secured for him international 
fame. In the “Hofmeister Catalogue” for 1844 
nearly seventy of these canzonettas, ariettas, etc., 
are enumerated. 

Less successful were his operas, “ Lidwinna” 
(Prague, 1886), “Ein Besuch in Saint-Cyr” (Dres- 
den, 1838), * Paquita ” (Vienna, 1851), * Domingo” 
(1860), and *Oberon" (not performed). Neither 
these norhis instrumental works are now performed : 
only a few of his songs, such as the well-known air 
*Scheiden und Meiden," having maintained their 
popularity and being still reprinted. The Schlesin- 
gers of Berlin, who included most of these composi- 
tions in their catalogue for 1900, publish the following 
list: “8 Slavische Lieder "; “9 Wanderlieder von Uh- 
land ” (* Lebewohl,” * Scheiden und Meiden,” * In der 
Ferne," * Morgenlied," * Nachtreise," “ Winterreise, " 
4 Abreise,” “ Einkehr,” * Heimkehr ?); and two song 
collections of ten numbers each, including “ Ver- 
schwiegenheit," “Das Gebet,” “Wie Glücklich." 
“ Am Strande,” “Ich Denke Dein,” * Das Zerbrochene 
Ringlein.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations- Lexi- 

S. J. 50. 
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DESSAUER, JULIUS: Hungarian writer; son 
of Gabriel L. Dessauer; born at Neutra 1882. He 
was for some years rabbi at Ujpest. He has pub- 
lished the following works: “Die Fünf Bücher 
Moses. Nebst dem Raschi-Commentar, Punktirt, 
Leichtfasslich Uebersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
Versehen," Budapest, 1863; 2d ed., 1887; “Schul- 
chan Aruch, Orach Hayyim, Deutsch Bearbeitet,” in 
two parts, zb. 1868; “Spruch-Lexikon des Talmud 
und Midrash,” 7. 1876; "Schlüssel zum Gebet- 
buche," 2b. 1878; *Perlenschatz: Philosophische 
Sentenzen in Alphabctischer Reihenfolge," ib. 1880; 
“Der Jüdische Humorist,” 25. 1899. 

S. | M. K. 


DESSAUER, LEOPOLD (DESSOIR, LUD- 
WIG): German actor; born at Posen Dec. 15, 1810; 
died Dec. 80, 1874, in Berlin. Dessauer, who was 
known during his stage career as “ Dessoir,” was the 
son of a Jewish merchant. He made his début in 
the theater of his native town in 1825, playing 
Nanky in Kórner's “Toni.” Then he traveled about 
the country, appearing at Coburg, Schónebeck, 
Wriezen, Krossen, Wiesbaden, and Mayence, eventu- 
ally playing Tell at Potsdam. This was the real be- 
ginning of his career, and in 1884 he went to the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic, where, in the following year, 
he married the leading woman, Theresa Reimann. 
The union proved an unhappy one, and in 1886 
Dessauer obtained a divorce and left Leipsic for the 
Stadttheater, Breslau, where he remained until 1837. 
Two years of starring followed at Prague, Brünn, 
Vienna (Burgtheater) and Budapest, after which he 
succeeded Devrient at Karlsruhe. In 1847 he went 
to Berlin, where he played, with few interruptions, 
until July 10, 1872. [n 1853 he appeared in London. 

Dessauer was by many considered a greater artist 
than Dawson, whose most serious rival he was. 
The former, it is true, was handicapped by lack of 
figure, looks, and, to some extent, voice; yet so con- 
siderable was his talent that he, was among the fore- 
most Shakespearian actors. Ilis OtAello—first played 
at Berlin Oct. 6, 1849— Lear, Shylock, Hamlet, An- 
tony, Brutus, Coriolanus, King John, Macduff, and 
lachimo were classical creations. Scarcely less 
clever were his Bolingbroke, Uriel Acosta, Faust, 
Tasso, Alba, Gessler, Narciss, Caligula (* Fechter von 
Ravenna”), Louis XI. (“ Gringoire ”), Perin(* Donna 
Diana”), and Marinelli (“ Emilia Galotti "). 

Dessauer’s life was greatly embittered by his 
marital misfortunes, for his second wife, Helene 
Pfeffer, whom he married in 1844, became insane on 
the death of their child. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, v. 55-05; 
E. M. Oettinger, Prachtalbum fitr Theater und Musik, vol. 
v.: Entsch, Bühnen Album, 1876, pp. 173-119. 
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DESSAUER, MORITZ: German rabbi and 
author; son of Gabriel L. Dessauer; born at Bala- 
ton-Kojár, Hungary, May 24, 1842; died April 17, 
1895, at Meiningen. He pursued his Talmudic stud- 
ies at Vár-Palota and Stuhlweissenburg. and at- 
tended subsequently the rabbinical seminary and the 
university at Breslau. In 1871 he went as preacher 


to Köthen, becoming, in 1881, district rabbi at Mei- 


ningen. He published the following works: “Spi- 


noza und Hobbes: Begründung Ihrer Staats- und 
Religionstheorien Durch Ihre Philosophischen Sys- 
teme,” Breslau, 1868; “ Danicl, in Sieben Kanzelreden 
für das Neujabrsund Versóhnungsfest," db. 1875; 
“Der Sokrates der Neuzeit und Sein Gedanken- 
schatz: Simmtliche Schriften Spinozas Gemeinver- 
stiindlich und Kurz Gefasst," Köthen, 1878: * Der 
Deutsche Plato: Erinnerungsschrift zu Moses Men- 
delssohn's 150jührigem Geburtstage," Berlin, 1879; 
* Blüthen und Knospen der Humanitiit aus der Zeit 
von Reuchlin bis Lessing," Zurich, 1881; * Human- 
ität und Judenthum,” Leipsic, 1885. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Human, Geschichte der Juden im Herzng- 
tum S.-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, pp. 72 et seq., Hiid- 
burghausen, 1898, 


S. M. K. 


DESSOFF, FELIX OTTO: German conductor 
and composer; born Jan. 14, 1835, in Leipsic; died 
Oct. 28, 1891, at Frankfort-on-the-Main; studied 
with Moscheles, Plaidy (piano), Hauptmann (com- 
position), and Reitz (instrumentation) at the Leipsic 
Conservatory (1851-54). Graduating with high hon- 
ors, he first became musical director of the Actien- 
theater at Chemnitz, and during the following six 
years successively conducted opera-orchestras in 
Altenburg, Düsseldorf, Cassel, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
Magdeburg. In 1860, when only twenty-five years 
of age, he was appointed leader of the orchestra at 
the Imperial Opera at Vienna, and in the same year 
he was elected director of the famous Philharmonic 
concerts. Several months later he received an ap- 
pointment as teacher of thorough-bass and composi- 
tion in the Vienna Conservatory. From 1875 to 1881 
he was court kapellmeister at Karlsruhe, and then 
became the first kapellmeister at the Stadttheater, 
Frankfort. 

Dessoff was at one time perhaps the leading con- 
ductor of his day. Although nota strict adherent 
of the Mendelssohn school, his virtuosity, technical 
finish, and careful attention to detail stamped his 
performances as models. His influence upon the de- 
velopment of the Philharmonic Society can scarcely 
be overestimated ; and it was largely due to his ini- 
tiative that this important musical institution of 
Vienna was placed upon a secure financial and artis- 
tic basis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations-Leri- 
kon. 
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DESSOIR, FERDINAND. Sec DESSAUER, 
FERDINAND. 


DESSOIR, LUDWIG. See DESSAUER, LEO- 


POLD. 
DETERMINISM. See FATALISM and FREE- 
WILL. 
DETMOLD. See LIPPE. 


DETMOLD, JOHANN HERMANN: Ger- 
man diplomat; born at Hanover July 24, 1807; died 
there March 17, 1856. He was the son of Det- 
mold, the court physician at Hanover, who, with 
his whole family, joined the Christian Church. Det- 
mold received his education at the universities of 
Göttingen and Heidelberg. Admitted to the bar, 
he established himself asa lawyer in his native town 


in 1830. He tool an active interest in politics as 2 


Conservative, and in 1888 was elected à member of 
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the Hanoverian Diet. His opposition to the new 
constitution and his attacks upon the government, 
both in the Chamber and in the press, led to a brief 
imprisonment. In 1848 he was elected to the Ger- 
man Parliament sitting at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where he allied himself with the deputies of the 

Right. He remained an uncompromising reaction- 

ist. In 1848, after the refusal of Frederick William 

IV. to accept the German crown, he became secre- 

tary of justice, and soon afterward was appointed 

secretary of the interior in the short-lived German 

government. When the * Reichsverweser” in 1849 

dismissed the government, Detmold returned to Han- 

over, but was again sent to Frankfort, this time as 
representative of the King of Hanover, with the 
title of “ Legationsrat.” He held the position until 

1851, when he was recalled. The last years of his 

life were spent in Hanover. 

During his juridical and diplomatic career Det- 
mold found time for the cultivation of the arts, the 
last five years of his life being especially devoted to 
artistic interests. He was a fluent speaker and 
writer, and his political controversies developed a 
considerable power of satire and invective. 

Detmold is the author of * Anleitung zur Kunst- 
kennerschaft," Hanover. 1833; 2d ed., 1845—an in- 
cisive and witty criticism of artistic conditions in 
Hanover; *Randzeichnungen," Brunswick, 1843 
a political essay; “Thaten und Meinungen des 
Herrn Piepmeyer,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1849— 
a satirical pamphlet on the politics of the Frankfort 
Parliament. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De le Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischen Ju- 
denmission, i. 229, Leipsie, 1899: Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, s.v.; Meyers Konversations-Levikon, s.v. 

S. ET H 

DETMOLD, SAMUEL: Austrian educatorand 
translator; lived at the end of the eighteenth and in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He was one 
of the collaborators on the German translation of 
the Bible which was published by a number of the 
“ Meassefim,” Breslau, 1822-27. Detmold translated 
the books of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Chron- 
icles. He is also the author of a'Hebrew primer 
with the title “Moreh Derek” (Guide of the Road), 
Vienna, 1815. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch, p. 41; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v.; 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 66, 255-256, whose statements 
are, however, hardly correct. 

L. G. 


DETROIT: Largest city in the state of Michi- 
gan. No authentic records of the settlement of 
Jews in the vicinity of Detroit, or in the state of 
Michigan, are found earlier than the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Even then the settlers were 
few in number and to a great extent interrelated. 
Most of them were of Bavarian stock. Among the 
earliest are found the names of Silberman, Hirsch, 
Cohen, Schloss, Bendit, Sloman, Heineman, and 
Kanter. 

The first organization of Jews in Detroit was ef- 
fected during the summer of 1850, when the Beth 
El Society, from which a few years later sprang 
Congregation Beth El, was established. Like all 
congregations of that period this one was Orthodox 
in its ritual, but it was not long before the Reform 
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spirit began to create divisions in the community, 
In 1861 a large number of the members withdrew 
because of the introduction of an organ and a mixed 
choir into the synagogue, and formed the Sha‘are 
Zedek congregation, which is to-day the leading 
organization of the Orthodox Jews of thecity. The 
pulpit of congregation Beth El has been occupied 
by a number of well-known rabbis, including Lieb- 
man Adler, Isidore Kalisch, Kaufmann Kohler, Henry 
Zirndorf, and Louis Grossman. "This congregation 
brought Kohler and Zirndorf to America. The pres- 
ent (1902) rabbi is Leo M. Franklin. 

In a total population of 300,000 there are about 
12,000 Jews, of whom 60 per cent are (1902) of Rus- 
sian and Polish origin. Besides Temple Beth El, 
which is now the home of a Reform congregation, 
there are in the city the congregations Sha'are 
Zedek, Beth Jacob, Beth David, and Benai Israel, 
allof which worship in their own synagogues and 
according to the Orthodox ritual. A number of 
hebrahs assemble only on the holidays. Each con- 
gregation has its own cemetery. The Orthodox 
Jews maintain a Talmud Torah, and have recently 
dedicated a modern and commodious school build- 
ing for that purpose. 

Until the fall of 1899 there were not less than nine 
Jewish charitable institutions in Detroit, but at that 
time all except one were federated under the title 
"Union of Jewish Charities." "This organization, 
with headquarters in its own building, carries on 
practically every branch of educational, philan- 
thropic, and relief work. Most of the Jewish secret 
orders have lodges in Detroit, and there are three 
Jewish social clubs, the Pheenix, the Fellowship, 
and the Standard. "The Jewish Woman's Club, 
with a membership of 250, does excellent educa- 
tional work. "The city supports a Jewish weekly, 
“The Jewish American," which is the organ of 
Temple Beth El and other congregations. 

A. L. M. F. 

DEUTERONOMIST : The name given by critics 
to the author of the discourses in Deuteronomy. See 
DEUTERONOMY. 

DEUTERONOMY (D735): The fifth book of the 
Pentateuch, called in Hebrew * Debarim " (Words), 
from the opening phrase * Eleh ha-debarim ” ; in Rab- 
binical Hebrew it is known also as “ Mishneh Torah.” 
The English appellation is derived from the name 
which the book bears in the Septuagint (Aevrepovóutov) 
and in the Vulgate (Deuteronomium); and this is 
based upon the erroneous Septuagint rendering of 
“mishneh ha-torah ha-zot” (xvii. 18), which gram- 
matically can mean only “a repetition [that is, a 
copy] of this law,” but which is rendered by the Sep- 
tuagint 76 Aevrepovóuiov rovro, as though the expres- 
sion meant “this repetition of the law.” While, 
however, the name is thus a mistranslation, it is not 
inappropriate; for the book does include, by the side 
of much new matter, arepetition or reformulation of 
a large part of the laws found in the non-priestly 
sections (known as * JE") of Exodus. 

——Biblical Data: The book of Deuteronomy con- 
sists in the main of the discourses which Moses is rep- 
resented as having delivered, immediately before his 
death (i. 3), on the other side of Jordan for the pur- 
pose of teaching the Israelites the laws which they 
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were to Obey, and the spirit in which they were to 
obey them, when they should be settled in the Prom- 
ised Land. Disregarding introductions and other 
subsidiary matter, the contents of the book may be 
summarized as follows: 

Ch. i. 6-iv. 40: Moses’ first discourse, consisting (i.-iii.) of a 
review of the providential guidance of the Israelites through the 
wilderness to the border of the Promised Land, and concluding 
üv. with an eloquent appeal not to forget the great truths, 
especially the spirituality of their God, impressed upon them at 
Horeb. 

Ch. V.-XXVi., xxviii. 1-xxix. 1: Moses’ second discourse, con- 
taining the exposition of the Deuteronomic law, and forming 
the central and most characteristic portion of the book, It con- 
sists of two parts: (1) ch. v.-xi.. a hortatory introduction, devel- 
oping the first commandment of the Decalogue, and inculcating 
the general theocratic principles by which Israel, as a nation, is 
to be governed; (2) ch. xii.-xxvi., the code of special laws, fol- 
lowed (xxviii. l-xxix. 1) by a solenin rehearsal of the blessings 
and curses attached respectively to the observance and neglect 
of the Deuteronomie law. 

(Ch. xxvii. consists of instructions (interrupting the discourse 
of Moses, and narrated in the third person) relative to a cere- 
mony by which the nation, after entering Canaan, is to sym- 
bolize its ratification of the preceding code; see Josh. viii. 
90-35. | 

Ch. xxix. 2-xxx. 20: Moses’ third discourse, emphasizing 
afresh tbe fundamental duty of loyalty to YHWH and the dan- 
gers of apostasy. 

Ch. xxxi.-Xxxiv.: Moses’ last words of encouragement ad- 
dressed to the people and to Joshua; his song (xxxii. 1-43) 
and blessing (xxxiii.); the account of his death (xxxiv.). 

It is characteristic of the discourses of Deuteron- 
omy that the writer’s aim is throughout parenetic: 
both in the two historical retrospects (i.—iii., ix. 
9-x. 11). and in passing allusions elsewhere (as xi. 
2-6: xxiii. 4, 5; xxiv. 9), he appeals to history for 
the sake of the lessons deducible from it; and in his 
treatment of the laws, he does not merely collect or 
repeat a series of legal enactments, but he *ex- 
pounds? them (i. 5); that is, he develops them with 
reference to the moral and religious purposes which 
they subserve, and to the motives from which the 
Israelite ought to obey them. Itis a further charac- 
teristic of the discourses that they are, in both the 
historicaland the legal parts, dependent upon the 
narrative and laws, respectively, of JE in Exodus 
and Numbers; entire phrases from the earlier docu- 
ment being frequently embedded in them (compare 
Deut. i. 88, 85, 86 with Ex. xiii. 21,and Num. xiv. 
29, 24 respectively; and Deut. xvi. 16, 19 with Ex. 
xxiii. 6, 8, 17). 

The following is an outline of the laws in Deute- 
ronomy, the asterisk (*) denoting those laws which 

are peculiar to Deuteronomy, and the 

The Laws dagger (+ or 1) those which differ more 

in Deu-  orless materially in their provisions 

teronomy. from those in JE and P respectively. 

For a more complete synoptical table 

sce Driver's “Introduction to the Literature of the 

0. T.” 7th ed., pp. 73 et seq., or his Commentary on 
Deuteronomy, pp. iv. ef seg. 

i. Religious Observances: 

l. Law of single sanctuary, xii. 1-28% (burnt offerings, 
sacrifices [i.e., peace-offerings], tithes, heave-offer- 
ings [first-fruits and other offerings from the pro- 
duce of the soil]. vows, free-will offerings, and first- 
lings, all to be offered at the central sanctuary). 

2. Laws against the worship of " other gods," xii. 29-31, 
xiii*. 

3. Sanctity of the laity. xiv. 1-21 (person not to be dis- 
figured in mourning, xiv. 1-2: law of clean and 
unelean animals, xiv. 3-20; flesh of animals dying 
a natural death not to be eaten, xiv. 21). 
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4. Laws tending to ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
xiv. 22-xv. 18 (disposition of the charitable tithe, 
xiv. 22-291; relief secured to debtors every seventh 
year, xv. 1-11 tt; law of slavery, xv. 12-18 11). 

9. Offerings and festivals (firstling males to be offered to 
YnwH, xv. 19-281; regulations respecting the ob- 
servance of the three annual pilgrimages, xvi. 1-15 1). 

ii. The Office-Bearers of the Theocracy: 

l. Judges to be appointed in every city, xvi. 18*; and 
judgment to be impartial, xvi. 19. 20. 

[Ch. xvi. 21-22, asherahs and "'pillars" prohibited: 
xvii. 1, sacrifices to be without blemish; xvii. 2-7, an 
Israelite convicted of idolatry to be stoned to death*. } 

2. The supreme central tribunal, xvii. 8-13 *. 

3. The king, xvii. 14-20 (theocratic conditions which the 
monarchy is to satisfy *). 

4, Nights and revenues of the priestly tribe, xviii. 1-8 *. 

5. The prophet, xviii. 9-22* (verses 10, 11 against differ- 
ent forms of magie and divination—expansion of 
Ex. xxii. 18). 

iii. Criminal Law: 

l. Manslaughter and murder, xix. 1-18 (cities of refuge t). 

2. Against removal of boundary-stones, xix. 14 *. 

9. Law of witness, xix. 15-21 (compare xvii. 6). 

[Four laws designed to secure self-control and for- 
bearance in the conduct of war, xx.* and xxi. 10-14*; 
compare xxiv. 5 *.] 

iv. Miscellaneous Laws Relating Chiefly to Civil 
and Domestic Life: Symbolical rite of expiation 
for an untraced murder, xxi. 1-9*; primogeniture, xxi. 
15-17*; treatment of an undutiful son, xxi. 18-21*; 
treatment of the body of a malefactor, xxi. 22-23 * ; lost 
cattle or other property to be restored to owner, xxii. 
l-4; sexes not to interchange garments, xxii. 0 *; mother- 
bird not to be taken with nest, xxii. 6, 7 *; parapets on 
roofs. xxii. 8*; prohibition of non-natural mixtures and 
combinations, xxii. 9-11; law of fringes, xxii. 12 ; slan- 
der against a newly married maiden, xxii. 13-21*: adul- 
tery and seduction, xxii. 22-29; prohibition of marriage 
with stepmother, xxii. 30: conditions of admittance into 
the theocratic community, xxiii. 1-8 *: cleanliness in the 
camp, xxiii. 9-144; humanity to escaped slave, xxiii. 15- 
16*; religious prostitution forbidden. xxiii. 17-18*; 
usury (interest), xxiii. 19-20; vows, xxiii. 21-29 ; regard 
for neighbor's crops. xxiii. 24-25 * : divorce, xxiv. 1-4*; 
pledges, xxiv. 6, 10-13: man-stealing, xxiv. 7 ; leprosy. 
xxiv. 8-9; wages of hired servant not to be detained, 
xxiv. 14-15; criminals family not to be punished with 
him. xxiv. 16*; justice toward “ stranger " (i.e., resident 
foreigner), widow, aud orphan, xxiv. 17-18; gleanings, 
xxiv. 19-22; limit to stripes, xxv. 1-3*; ox not to be 
muzzled while threshing, xxv. 4*; levirate marriage, 
xxv. 5-10*: modesty in women, xxv. 11, 12*: just 
weights and measures, xxv. 13-16: liturgical directions 
for the offering of first-fruits and of the triennial tithe, 
xxvi. 1-15*. 

The moral and religious duties which form the subject of 
the ünprecations in xxvii. 15-26 should likewise be noted, 
as also the injunctions occurring in other parts of the 
book, or introdueed more or less incidentally in xii.- 
xxvi—as v. 6-21 (the Decalogue, repeated, with varia- 
tions in the subordinate clauses, from Ex. xx. 2-17); vi. 
8 and xi. 18 (the law of frontlets); vi. 14 and xi. 16 
(against "other gods"): xii. 16, 23-25, and xv. 23 (blood 
not to be eaten): xix. 21 ("the lex talionis).” 

— Critical View: I. If the Deuteronomic laws 

are compared carefully with the three codes con- 
in Exodus and Numbers, it will be apparent that 
tained they stand iu a different relation to each: 

(1) The laws in JE—namely, Ex. xx.-xxiii. (re- 
peated partially in Ex. xxxiv. 10-26), and the kin- 
dred section, Ex. xiii. 38-16—form the foundation of 
the Deuteronomie legislation. This is evident partly 
from the numerous verbal coincidences referred to 
above—whole clauses, and sometimes even an en- 
tire law, being repeated verbatim—and partly from 
the fact that frequently a law in Deuteronomy con- 
sists of an expansion, or application to particular 
cases, of a principle laid down more briefly in Exo- 
dus (compare, for instance, Deut. xiii., xvii. 2-7, with 
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Ex. xxii. 20; Deut. xvi. 1-17 with Ex. xxiii. 14-17; 
and Deut. xviii. 10, 11 with Ex. xxii. 18). The civil 
and social enactments which are new in Deuteronomy 
make provision chiefly for cases likely to arise in a 
more highly organized community than is contem- 


(9) With the laws contained principally in Lev. 
xvii xxvi. (the law of holiness, known as “II”), 
there are parallels in Deuteronomy (chiefly moral in- 
junctions); but though in such cases the substance 
is often similar, the expression is nearly always dif- 
ferent (compare, for instance, Deut. xiv. 1 with Lev. 
xix. 28; Deut. xvi. 19, 20 with Lev. xix. 15; Deut. 
xxiv. 19-22 with Lev. xix. 9, 10); and it can not be 
said that the legislation of Deuteronomy is in any 
sense an expansion or development of that in Lev. 
xvii xxvi. The oneexception is the description of 
clean and unclean animals in xiv. 4a, 6-19a, which 
agrees in the main verbally with Lev. xi. 2b-20. 

(3) With the ceremonial laws contained in the 
other parts of. Leviticus, and in Numbers (P), Deu- 
teronomy is only remotely related: there are no ver- 
bal parallels. Some of the institutions and observ- 
ances codified in P are indeed mentioned, as, for 
instance, burnt and peace-offerings, fire-sacrifices, 
heave-offerings, the distinction between clean and 

unclean, a Torah for leprosy (xxiv. 8); 
Relation to but they are destitute of the central 
Other significance which they hold iu the 
Codes. system of P; while many of the fun- 
damentalinstitutions of P—as the dis- 
tinction between the priests and the common Levites ; 
the Levitical cities and the year of jubilee; the 
cereal-offering; the guilt- and sin-offering; the great 
Day of Atonement--are not referred to in Deuteron- 
omy at all; and in the laws which do touch common 
ground, great, and, indeed, in some cases, irrecon- 
cilable, discrepancies frequently display themselves. 
Thus the Deuteronomic legislation may be termed 
an expansion of the body of laws contained in JE; 
it is, in several features, parallel to that contained 
in H; it contains allusions to laws similar to—it can 
not be said identical with—those codified in some 
parts of P; while its provisions sometimes differ 
widely from those found in other parts of P. 

The Deuteronomic discourses may be said to com- 
prise three elements—a historical, a legislative, and 
a parenetic. Of these the parenetic element is both 
the most characteristic and the most important; for 

it is devoted to the inculcation of cer- 


Aim and tain fundamental religious and moral 
Scope principles upon which the writer lays 
of Deu- great stress. The historical element 
teronomy. issubservient to the parenetic, the ref- 


erences to history, as has been al- 
ready remarked, having nearly always a didactic 
aim. The legislative element, though obviously, 
in many of its features, tending directly to secure 
the national well-being, and possessing consequently 
an independent value of its own, is by the writer of 
Deuteronomy viewed primarily as a vehicle for ex- 
emplifying the principles which it is the main object 
of his book to enforce. The author wrote, it is evi- 
dent, under a keen sense of the perils of idolatry ; 
and to guard Israel against this, by insisting ear- 
nestly on the debt of gratitude and obedience which 


it owes to its sovereign Lord, is the fundamental 
teaching of his book. Accordingly the truths on 
which he loves to dwell are the sole godheud 
of Yirwn, His spirituality (Deut. iv.), His choice of 
Israel, and the love and faithfulness which He has 
manifested toward it; from which are deduced tlie 
great practical duties of loyal and loving devotion 
to Him, an absolute and uncompromising repudia- 
tion of all false gods, a warm and spontaneous obo. 
dience to His will, and a lurge-hearted and generous 
attitude toward men. 

The central and principal discourse (v.-xxvi, 
xxviii) opens with the Decalogue; and the first 
commandment, *'Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me," may be said to be the text which in the 
rest of ch. v.-xi. is eloquently and movingly ex- 
panded.  Yrmwr is, moreover, a spiritual being: 
hence no sensible representation can be framed of 
Him. Still less should Israel's devotions be paid to 
any other material object (iv. 12, 15-19). Yrawu has 
chosen Israel; and, in fulfilment of the promises 
given to its forefathers, has wonderfully delivered 
it from its bondage in Egypt, and assigned it a 
home in a bounteous and fertile land, to take pos- 
session of which it is now on the point of crossing 
the Jordan (vi. 10, 11; viii. 7-10). In return for all 
these benefits it is the Israelite's duty to fear and 
to love Yuwir—to fear Him as the great and mighty 
God, whose judgments strike terror into all behold- 
ers (iv. 32-36, xi. 2-7); and to love Him on account 
of the affection and constancy with which, even as à 
father, He has ever dealt with Israel. "The love of 
God, an all-absorbing sense of personal devotion to 
Him, is propounded in Deuteronomy as the primary 
spring of.human duty (vi. 5); itis the duty which 
is the direct corollary of the character of God and 

è  ofIsrael'srelation to Him: the Isracl- 

The Love itc is to love Him with undivided al- 

of God. fection (^ with all thine heart, and with 

all thy soul," vi. 5; xiii. 2; XXX. 6; 

and elsewhere—an expression characteristic of Deu- 

teronomy), renouncing everything that is in any 
degree inconsistent with loyalty to ITim. 

This brings with it, on the one hand, an earnest 
and entire repudiation of all false gods, and of every 
rite or practise connected with idolatry ; and, on the 
other hand, a cheerful and ready acquiescenee in the 
positive commandments which He has laid down. 
Of nothing is the Israclite more repeatedly and em- 
phatically warned in Deuteronomy thau of the 
temptations to idolatry, and of the perils of yielding 
to them. The heathen populations of Canaan are 
to be exterminated; no intermarriage, or other inter- 
course with them, is to be permitted: and their 
plaees of worship and religious symbols are to be 
ruthlessly destroyed (vii. 2-5; xii. 2, 8). Israel must 
ever remember that it is “holy” to Yuwu (vii. 6; 
xiv. 9, 21; xxvi. 19; xxviii. 9). Canaanitish forms 
of divination and magic are not to be tolerated ; an 
authorized order of prophets is to supply in Isracl, 
so far as Yuwr permits it, the information and 
counsel for which other nations resorted to augurs 
and soothsayers (xviii. 9-19). Local shrines and 
altars, even though ostensibly dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the true God, were liable to contamination, 
on the part of the unspiritual Israclites, by the ad- 
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mixture of heathen rites; accordingly, the three 
great annual feasts arc to be observed, and all sac- 
rifiees and other religious dues are to be rendered, it 
is repeatedly and strongly insisted, at a singie cen- 
iral sanctuary, “the place which Y rwr shall choose 
|. . to set his name there? (xii. 5-7, 11, 14, 18, 96, 
and elsewhere) | Obedience to these commands, if 
i, come from the heart and be sincere, will bring 
with it the blessing of Ynwm: disobedience will 
end in national disaster and exile (vi. 14-15, vii. 19— 
{6, viii. 19, and especially xxviii). 

The practical form which devotion to Yirwr is to 
take is not, however, to be confined to religious 
duties, strictly so called. It is to embrace also the 
Israelite’s social and domestic life, and it is to deter- 
mine his attitude toward the moral and civil ordi- 
nances prescribed tohim. The individual laws con- 
tained in ch. xii.-xxvi. are designed for the moral 
and social well-being of the nation; and it is the 
Israelite's duty to obey them accordingly. Love of 
God involves the love of one's neighbor, and the 
avoidance of any act which may be detrimental to 
a neighbors! welfare. "The Israelite must comport 
himself accordingly. Duties involving directly the 
application of a moral principle are especially in- 
sisted on, particularly justice, integrity, equity, phi- 
lanthropy, and generosity ; and the laws embodying 
such principles are manifestly of paramount impor- 
tance in the writer’s eyes. Judges are to be ap- 
pointed in every city, who are to administer j ustice 

with the strictest impartiality (xvi. 

Love of 18-20). Fathers are not to be con- 

Neighbors. demned judicially for the crimes of 

their children; nor children for the 
erimes of their fathers (xxiv.16). Just weights and 
measures are to be used in all commercial trans- 
actions (xxv. 18-16); grave moral offenses are pun- 
ished severely; death is the penalty not only for 
murder, but also for incorrigible behavior in a son, 
for unchastity, for adultery, and for man-stealing 
(xxi. 18-21, xxii. 20-27, xxiv. 7). - 

But theauthor'sruling motiveis humanity, where- 
ever considerations of religion or morality do not 
force him torepress it. Thus philanthropy, prompt- 
itude, and liberality are to be shown toward those 
in difficulty and want—as the indigent in need of a 
loan (xv. 7-11); a slave at the time of his manumis- 
sion (xv. 18-15); a fugitive (xxiii. 15, 16); a hired 
servant (xxiv. 14, 15); the “stranger [¢.c., resident 
forcigner], the fatherless, and the widow ? (xiv. 29, 
and frequently elsewhere). Gratitude and a sense 
of sympathy, evoked by the recollection of Israel's 
own past, are frequently appealed to as the motives 
hy which the Israelite should in such cases be actu- 
ated (x. 19, “For ye were strangers in the iand of 
Egypt?; xv. 15; xvi. 12; xxiv. 18, 22, "and thou 
shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the 
land of Egypt”). A spirit of forbearance, equity, 
and regard for the feclings or welfare of others un- 
derlies also many of the otherregulations of Deute- 
ronomy. Nowhere else in the Old Testament does 
there breathe such an atmosphere of generous devo- 
tion to God and of large-hearted benevolence toward 
men: nowhere else are duties and motives set forth 
with deeper feeling or with more moving eloquence; 
and nowhere else is it shown so fully how high and 
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noble principles may be made to elevate and refine 
the entire life of the community. 

'T'he Song of Moses, contained in chap. xxxii. 1-94, 
is a didactic poem, the aim of which (verses 4-6) is to 
exemplify the rectitude and faithfulness of YHWH as 
manifested in His dealings with a corrupt and un- 
grateful nation. Looking back upon the past, the 
poet, after the exordium (verses 1-3), describes, first, 
the providence that had brought Israel safely through 
the wilderness, and planted it ina land blessed abun- 
dantly by the goodness of Yuwu (verses 7-14); sec- 
ondly, Israel's ingratitude and lapse into idolatry 
(verses 15-18), which had obliged Yuwu to threaten 
it with national disaster, and to bring it almost to 
the verge of ruin (verses 19-30) ; and thirdly, Yrwz's 
determination not to allow an unworthy foe to 
triumph over His people, but by speaking to them 
through the extremity of their need to bring them 

to a better mind, and so to make it 

Song and possible for Himself to interpose and 

Blessing of save them (verses 31-43). The thought 

Moses. underlying the poem is thus the rescue 

of the people, by an act of grace, at 

the moment when annihilation seems imminent. 

Theauthor develops this theme with a glow of im- 

passioned earnestness, and also with great literary 
and artistic skill. 

Chap. xxxiii. contains the "Blessing of Moses," 
consisting of a series of benedictions, or eulovies, pro- 
nounced upon the different tribes (Simeon excepted), 
with an exordium (verses 2-5) and a conclusion 
(verses 26-29). The method of the author is to sig- 
nalize some distinctive feature in the character, or oc- 
cupation, or geographical situation of each tribe, with 
allusion, by preference, to the theocratic function 
discharged by it, and at the same time to celebrate 
the felicity, material and spiritual, of the nation as à 
whole, secured to it originally by YHwu’s goodness 
in the wilderness (verses 2-5), and maintained after- 
ward, through the continuance of his protecting 
care, in Canaan (verses 26-29). In general character 
it resembles the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 1-21): 
butif the two be compared attentively, there will 
be seen to be some noticeable points of difference. 
The most salient featuresin Deut. xxxiii. are the iso- 
lation and depression of Judah (verse; contrast the 
warm eulogy in Gen. xlix. 8-12), the honor and re- 
spect with which Levi is viewed (verses 9-11; con- 
trast the unfavorable terms of Gen. xlix. 5-7), the 
strength and splendor of the double tribe of Joseph 
(verses 13-17; compare Gen. xlix. 22-26, with which 
there are some verbal resemblances), and the burst 
of grateful enthusiasm with which the poet cele- 
brates the fortune of his nation, settled and secure, 
with the aid of its God, in its promised home. The 
tone of the blessing is very different from that of 
the song (xxxii.): the one reflects national happi- 
ness; the other, national disaster. The two, it is 
evident, must have been composed at times in which 
the circumstances of the nation were very different. 

It is the unanimous opinion of modern critics that 
Deuteronomy is not the work of Moses, but that it 
was, in its main parts, written in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C., either during the reign of Manasseh, or 
during that of Josiah (but before his eighteenth year, 
the Book of the Law found in that year in the 
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Temple [see II Kings xxii.-xxiii.] clearly containing 
Deuteronomy, if indeed it included anything more). 
The reasons for this conclusion, stated 


Age and here in the briefest outline, are as fol- 
Au- lows: (1) Even upon the assumption 


thorship of that JE in Exodus and Numbers is 
Deu- Mosaic, the historical discrepancies in 
teronomy. Deut. i.-iv. and ix.-x., and the terms 
in which incidents belonging to the 
fortieth year of the Exodus are referred to, pre- 
clude the possibility of Deuteronomy being Mo- 
. saic likewise; while the use of the expression “ be- 
yond Jordan" in i. 1, 5; iii. 8; iv. 41, 40, 47, 49, for 
eastern Palestine, implies that the author was a resi- 
dent in western Palestine. (2) The same conclusion 
follows, a fortiori, for those who allow that JE is 
a post-Mosaic document, from the fact, noticed 
above, that JE itself, both in the narrative parts and 
in the laws, is repeatedly quoted in Deuteronomy. 
(3) In Deuteronomy it is strictly laid down that sac- 
rifice is to be offered ata single central sanctuary 
(xii. 5, 11, 14, etc.); whereas in Joshua to I Kings vi. 
sacrifices are frequently described as offered in vari- 
ous parts of the land (in accordance with the law of 
Ex. xx. 24), without any indication on the part of 
either the actor or the narrator that a law such as 
that of Deuteronomy is being infringed. (4) The 
other differences between the legislation of Deute- 
ronomy and that of Ex. xxi.-xxiii. point with some 
cogency to the conclusion that the laws of Deute- 
ronomy originated in a later and more highly devel- 
oped stage of society than the laws of Exodus, (5) 
The law of the kingdom (xvii. 14-20) is colored 
by reminiscences of the monarchy of Solomon. (6) 
The forms of idolatry referred to—especially the 
worship of the *host of heaven" (iv. 19, xvii. 7)— 
point to a date not earlier than the reign of Ahaz, 
and more probably to one in the seventh century 
B.C. (7) The influence of Deuteronomy upon sub- 
sequent writers is clear and indisputable. Itis ro- 
markable that Amos, Hosea, and the 
Influence undisputed portions of Isaiah show 
on no certain traces of this influence, 
Subsequent while Jeremiah exhibits marks of it on 
Writers. nearly every page. If Deuteronomy 
had been composed between Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, these facts would be exactly accounted 
for. (8) The languageand style of Deuteronomy— 
clear and flowing, free from archaisms, but purer 
than that of Jeremiah—would suit the same period. 
(9) The prophetic teachings of Deuteronomy—the 
leading theological ideas and the principles which 
the author seeks to inculcate—exhibit many points 
of contact with that of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and 
especially with the characteristic principles of the 
compiler of the Book of Kings (who must have lived 
in the same age). 
Upon these grounds (which, when studied in de- 
tail, are seen to possess far greater cogency than can 
be conveyed by a mere summary) it is concluded by 


modern critics that Deuteronomy is in reality a work . 


of the seventh century B.c. It is not difficult to 
realize the significance which the book must have 
had if it were written at this time. It was a great 
protest against the prevalent tendencies of the age. 
It laid down the lines of a great religious reform. 


The century was one in which—as Jeremiah and the 
Books of Kings sufliciently testify—heathenism was 
making serious encroachments in Judah. The Book 
of Deuteronomy was an endeavor by means of 4 
dramatic use of the last words of Moses— based, not 
improbably, upon an actual tradition of a concludins 
address delivered by the great leader to his people— 
to reaflirm the fundamental principles of Israel's 
religion (namely, loyalty to Yuwu and the repudia- 
tion of all false gods) and to recall the people to a 
holier life and to a purer service of Yuwu. So far 
as its more distinctively legal parts are concerned, 
Deuteronomy may be described as the prophetie re- 
formulation aud adaptation to new needs of an older 
legislation (namely, the laws contained in JE) It 
is essentially the work not of a jurist or statesman, 
but of a prophet; a system of wise laws (iv. 6-8), 
consistently obeyed, is indeed, as explained above, 
a condition of the welfare of the community ; but the 
points of view from which these laws are presented, 
the principles which the author evidently has at 
heart, the oratorical treatment, and the warm pare- 
netic tone, are all characteristic of the prophet, and 
are all the creation of the prophetic spirit. 
[For reasons which can not be here developed, the discourses of 
Deuteronomy do not appear to be all from the same hand. The 
kernel of the book consists of ch. v.-xxvi. and 
Its xxviii; and this, no doubt, constituted the 
Composite book found in the Temple by Hilkiah. It was 
Character. probably preceded by ch. i.-iv. (with the ex- 
ception of a few verses here and there which 
seem to be of later origin), though most modern critics are of opin- 
ion that these chapters were prefixed to it afterward. Some little 
time after the kernel of Deuteronomy was composed, it appears 
to have been enlarged by a second Deuteronomic writer (D2), 
who supplemented the work of his predecessor (D!) by adding 
ch. xxvii., xxix. 10-29, xxx. 1-10, and some other short pas- 
sages in xxix.-xxxiv., together with the song (xxxii. 1-48) and 
the historical notices belonging to it (xxxi. 16-22, xxxii. 44). 
Finally, at a still later date, the whole thus formed was brought 
formally into relation with the literary framework of the Hexa- 
teuch as an entirety by the addition of some brief extracts from 
P (i. 3, xxxiv. 1 and 5 [partly], 7-9). At what stage in the his- 
tory of the text the blessing (xxxiii.) was introduced is uncer- 
tain. The song was probably written in the age of Jeremiah ; 
the blessing is earlier, being assigned by most crities to the 
reign of Jeroboam II.] 


The style of the Deuteronomic discourses is very 
marked. Not only do particular words and ex pres- 
sions, embodying often the writer’s characteristic 
thoughts, recur with remarkable frequency, giving 

a distinctive coloring to every part of 


Style of his work, but the long and rolling 
Deu- periods in which the author expresses 
teronomy. himself—which have the effect of car- 


rying the reader with them and hold- 
ing him enthralled by their oratorical power—are a 
new feature in Hebrew literature. The author has 
a wonderful command of Hebrew style. His prac- 
tical aims, and the parenetic treatment which asa 
rule his subject demands, oblige him naturally to 
expand and reiterate more than is usually the case 
with Hebrew writers; nevertheless, his discourse, 
while never (in the bad sense of the term) rhetorical, 
always maintains its freshness, and is never monot- 
onous or prolix. 

The influence of Deuteronomy upon the later lit- 
erature of the Old Testament is very perceptible. 
Upon its promulgation it speedily became the book 
which both gave the religious ideals of the age and 
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molded the phraseology in which these ideals were 
expressed. The style of Deuteronomy, when once 
it had been found, lent itself readily to adoption; 
and thus a school of writers, imbued with its spirit, 
quickly arose, who have stamped their mark upon 
many parts of the Old Testament. Ashas been just 
remarked, even the original Deuteronomy itself 
seems in places to have received expansion at the 
hands of a Deuteronomic editor (or editors) In the 
historical books, especially Joshua, Judges, and 
kings, passages—consisting usually of speeches, or 
additions to speeches, placed in the mouths of prom- 
inent historical characters, or of reflections upon the 
religious aspects of the history—constantly recur, 
distinguished from the general current of the narra- 
tive by their strongly marked Deuteronomic phrase- 
ology, and evidently either composed entirely, or 
expanded from a narrative originally brief, by a 
distinct writer; namely, the Deuteronomic compiler 
oreditor. Among the Prophets, Jeremiah, especially 
in his prose passages, shows most conspicuously the 
influence of Deuteronomy; but it is also perceptible 
in many later writings, as in parts of Chronicles, and 
in the prayers in Neh. i., ix., and Dan. ix. 


sIBLIOGRAPHY: Of recent commentaries reference may be 
made to those of Dillmann (1886), Driver (1895; 2d ed., 1896), 
Steuernagel (1898), and Bertholet (1899); and with reference 
to sources, the Oxford Hexateuch (1900), i. 70-97, 200 et seq., 
ii. 246 et seq., may be mentioned. 
S. R. D. 


J. JR. 
——Critical View: II. Scientific criticism denies 
both the unity and the authenticity of Deuteronomy, 
and brings forward definite theories regarding its 
composition, date of writing, and place in the de- 
velopment of law and religion. "The critical prob- 
lems presented by this book are especially difficult, 
and the way in which they are solved is decisive not 
only for the criticism of the whole of the Penta- 
teuch, but for the total conception of the religion of 
ihe O. T. and its development. The book is divided 
on the whole as follows: the Deuteronomic law 
proper, xii.-xxvi.; the parenetic introduction, v.—xi., 
and peroration, xxvii.(xxviii.)-Xxx.; and the his- 
torical setting; that is, the introduction, i.-iv., and 
the peroration to the whole book, xxxi. to end. 

Nearly all critics agree that the introduction, i.-iv. 
40 (48), can not be the work of the author of v.-xi., 

or v.-XXVi., as (1) it contains contra- 

Analysis dictions to that portion, namely, ii. 
of Sources. 14 (also i. 35-39) to v. 8 (also vii. 19— 

ix. 2-28, xi. 2), ii. 29 to xxiii. 5, and 
iv. 41-43 to xix. 2; (2) iv. 45-49, the superscription, 
is incompatible with that ini. 5; (8) the introduc- 
tion i.-iv. is different in motive, being historic and 
notparenetic. This historical introduction was writ- 
ien by a Deuteronomist (D?); that is, an author writ- 
ing in the style and spirit of Deuteronomy at a time 
when the Jahvist-Elohist narrative (JE) of the pre- 
ceding books, Exodus-Nunmbers, was not yet united 
with Deuteronomy (Reuss, Hollenberg, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Cornill, Steuernagel, etc.). But as, after 
the combination of JE with Deuteronomy the narra- 
five portion in the latter was duplicated, the original 
narrative, which also included iv. 41-48 and ix. 25-x. 
11, was, according to Dillmann, changed by the Deu- 
teronomic editor (Rd) into a speech by Moses, except- 
ing the passages ii. 10-12, 20-28; iii. 9, 11, 14; iv. 
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41-43; x. 6, 7, which were not suited for the pur- 
pose. Therefore i.-iii. are by theauthor of Deuteron- 
omy and iv. 1-40 was added by Rd in order to givea 
parenetic ending to his speech of Moses. Horst also 
separates i.—-iii. from iv. 1-40. Portions from ch. ix. 
and x. also belong toi.-iii.,in the following sequence: 
ix. 9b, 11, 12-14, 25-29, 15, 16, 21, 18-20; x. 1-5, 10, 
11; then followed i. 6-iii. 29, i. 6-8 preceding i. 9-18. 
Ch. ii. 10-12, 20-23; iii. 9, 11b, 18b-14; x. 6-9 are 
marginal notes by a learned reader. Ch. iii. 29 is 
followed by xxxi. 1-8, and ch. xxxiv. constitutes 
the end. Horst, in other words, constructs from the 
historical notes in i.-xi. a chronological account of 
the events in the wilderness after the Law had been 
promulgated. Steuernagel, finally, considers all the 
passages with the address in the singular (i. 21, 81a; 
ii. 7, etc.) as later interpolations. 

All these source-analyses, and the separation of 
i-iv. from the rest of the book, to which only 
Hoonacker has hitherto objected, are inadmissible, 
for (1) the supposed contradictions do not exist; (2) 
i. 5 is no superscription, while i. 1 is an epilogue to 
Num. (Knobel, Herxheimer, Klostermann); and (8) 
all the critics have misunderstood the import of the 
introduction, ch. i.-iv., which is not a historical or 
chronological account, but in its general character 
and in its details a single and continuous reproof 
based upon Israel's guilt contrasted with God's man- 
ifold mercies, and therefore as clearly of a parenetic 
nature as are the other parts of the book. 

Ch. v.—xi. : Wellhausen holds that this passage does 
not belong to the original Deuteronomy as it is too 
long foranintroduction: * Moses is forever trying to 
get at his point, but never gets to it.” Wellhausen 
is followed by Valeton, who designates v. 5, vii. 17— 
26, ix. 18-20, 22, 23, x. 1-10a, 18-20, xi. 19-21 as in- 
terpolations, and by Cornill, who considers only x. 
1-9 as such, and designates this parenetic introduc- 
tion as Dp in contrast to the historical i.-iv., Dh. ; 
D'Eichthal, on the other hand, distinguishes three 
documents: (1) a glorification of God and Israel—v. 
1-3, 29 et seg.; vi. 1-25; vii. 7-24, 1-6, 25, 26; (2) 
exhortations to humility—viii. 1-20; ix. 1-8, 22-24; 
(3) a further glorification of Israel—x. 21 e£ seq. ; xi. 
1-28, 82. According to Horst, the Law begins in 
ch. v., into which parenetic insertions (vii. 6b-10, 
17-24; viii; ix. 1-9a, 10, 22-24; x. 12-xi. 12, 22-25 
[26-32]) have been forced. Steuernagel distinguishes 
in v.-Xi. two combined introductions to the Law— 
namely, one with the plural form of address: v. 1-4, 
20-28; ix. 9, 11, 18-17; 21, 25-29; x. 1-5, 11, 16, 17; 
xi. 2-5, 7, 16-17, 22-28; and another with the sin- 

gular form of address: vi. 4-5, 10-18, 
Variations 15; vii. 1-4a, 6, 9, 19b-16a, 17-21, 23- 
of 24; vill. 2-5, 7-14, 17-18; ix. 1-4a, 
Analysis. 5-74; x. 12, 14-15, 21 (92?); xi. 10-12, 
14-15. Kuenen, Oettli, Konig, and 
Strack (“ Einleitung," 4th ed., p. 42) object to the 
separation of v.-xi., which is in fact entirely unnec- 
essary, and makes of xii xxvi. a fragment, this 
splitting up into fragments resting on no other 
foundation than the fiction that a briefer original 
Deuteronomy had been in existence to accommodate 
an impatient reader limited in time. 

Ch. xii.-xxvi.: Since the assertion of Wellhausen 

(* Composition des Hexateuchs," p. 194), that the 
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main division of the book has also been worked 
over, sources, interpolations, etc., have likewise been 
discovered within this part. In ch. xii. Vater had 
already assumed two duplicates—verses 5-7 parallel 
to 11, 12, and 15-19 parallel to 20-28—this opinion 
being shared by Cornill and in part by Stade 
(“ Gesch. Israels," i. 658). Steinthal even distin- 
guishes seven fragments in this chapter: (1) 1-7; 
(2) 8-12; (8) 18-16; (4) 17-19; (5) 20, 26-28; (6) 21- 
20; (7) 29-31 and xiii. 1. Nearly the same is assumed 
by Stärk. D'Eichthal divides xii into two docu- 
ments: (1) 1-8, 29-31; (2) 4-28. Horst thinks that 
4-28 isa combination of four different texts. Steuer- 
nagel divides the chapter thus: (1) 1; (2) 2-12, sub- 
divided into (8) 2; (4) 4-7; (5) 8-10; (6) 18-27, sub- 
divided into (7) 15, 16; (S) 22-25; and (9) 28. 
Underlying all these efforts to split its chapters into 
fragments and parts of fragments is a misconception 
of the style of Deuteronomy. 

The following, among other criticisms, may be 
mentioned: Beginning with Wellhausen, almost all 
critics consider xv. 4, 5 as a gloss or correction to xv. 
7, 11, because they do not take into account the mean- 
ing and connection. The passage xvi. 21-xvii. 7 is 
in the wrong place, according to Wellhausen, Cornili, 
Stärk, and others, while Valeton and Kuenen admit 
this only of xvi. 21-xvii. 1. Wellhausen, Stade, Cor- 
nill, and others do not include the “ king's law,” xvii. 
4-20, in Deuteronomy. In ch. xxiii. verses 3-9 
have been objected to by Geiger, Wellhausen, Stade, 
and Valeton, while Kuenen rejects their criticism. 
D'Eichthal finds contradictions between xxvi. 8, 4 
aud xxvi. 11; Horst, between xxvi. 1-15 and xiv. 
22-29. The latest critics, Stärk and Steuernagel, 
have gone furthest in rearranging and cutting up 
the text. Starting with the twofold mode of address 
—singular and plural—both assume that two works 
were combined, each of which again, according to 
Steuernagel, was based on a number of different 
sources. These and other critics (1) forget that the 
categories of the critic are not necessarily those of 
the author; (2) fail to explain how the present dis- 
crepancies were derived from a previous orderly ar- 
rangement, for in view of the continual change of 
address a separation of passages based on it can 
be effected only by resorting to violence; (8) 
should first have examined whether the noteworthy 
changes in the forms of address have no internal 
warrant. While it is possible that xii.-xxvi. has 
been subjected to many revisions, changes, and in- 
terpolations, as a legal code naturally would be, 
nothing to that effect can be proved. 

Ch. xxvil.-xxx.: Kuenen criticizes xxvii. as fol- 
lows: Not attributable to the Deuteronomist are: 
(1) 1-8, because they include an earlier account— 
5-72; and (2) 11-13, because they refer back to xi, 

29-30, although misunderstanding the 

Supposed passage. Verses 14-96 constitute a 

Sources of later interpolation; hence only 9, 10 
xxvii.-xxx. remain for D!, This opinion is shared 
by Ewald, Kleinert, Kayser, Dillmann. 

According to Wellhausen, xxviii. does not agree with 
xxvii. ; Xxviii.-xxx. are parallel to xxvii., each being 
a different conclusion to two different editions of the 
chief part, xii.-xx vi. corresponding to the two pref- 
&cesi.-iv. and v.-xi. Ch. xxviii. itself lacks unity. 
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Valeton ascribes only 1-6, 15-19 to the author of the 
hortatory v.—xi., considering all else as later expan- 
sions. Kleinert considers 28-37 and 49-57 as later 
interpolations. Dillmann also assumes numerous 
interpolations by a later editor. In the two follow. 
ing chapters Kleinert considers xxix. 21-27 and 
XXX. 1-10 as interpolations. Kuenen ascribes both 
chapters to another author. 

Ch. xxi.-xxxiv.: Not only the critics but also the 
apologists refuse to consider these closing chapters, 
wholly or in part, as due to theauthor of Deuteron- 
omy proper. (1) xxxi. 1-8, parallel to Num. xxvii. 
15-38, is a continuation of iii. 28 et seg., by the same 
author; xxxi. 9-13 forms the close of the law-book, 
xxx. 20; (2) xxxi. 14-30 serves as introduction to the 
song of Moses, belonging with it to the passages 
incorporated later in Deuteronomy; ch. xxxii. 44-47 
is the ending to the song, and to xxxi. 15-29; 48-59 
are taken from the Priestly Code (P); (8) xxxiii. is 
an old document incorporated by the editor; (4) 
xxxiv., Moses’ death, is combined from different ac- 
counts; the following verses are taken from P: ta 
and 5 (revised), 7-9 (Dillmann); 1-7a, 8, 9 (Wellhau- 
sen); la, 8, 9, la, 7a, 8, 9 (Kuenen); 1a, 8, 9 (Cornill). 
To J belong: 1b, 4(Dillmann); 1b-7(Cornil. ToJE 
belong: 10 (Dillmann); 2-7, 10-12 (Wellhausen; re- 
vised); 1b-9, 5-7b, 10 (Kuenen). To D belong: 1a 
B 6 (revised), 11, 12 (Dillmann); and 1b f 2-8, an in- 
terpolation. According to Wellhausen, 2-7, 10-19, 
Kuenen 4-6, 7a, 11-12, Cornill 10-12, are editorial 
interpolations. 

Ranke, Háüvernick, Hengstenberg, Baumgarten, 
Fr. W. Schultz, Keil, Kühel, Bissel, and other apol- 
ogists ascribe the book to Moses. This view is criti- 
cized on the following grounds: (1) The account of 
the discourses of Moses, their writing and transmis- 
sion (xxxi. 9, 24-26; xxviii. 58, 61; xxix. 19, 20, 26: 

XXX. 11; xvii. 18 e£ seq.), can not be by 

Date and Moses. (2) Moses can not possibly 

Tendency. have written the story of his death, 

nor compared himself with later proph- 
ets (ch. xxxiv.) (9) A later time is indicated by ii. 
19 (“as Israel did”), by iii. 9-11, 14 (“unto this 
day”; comp. Judges x. 4 and i. 44 with i. 17); and 
by xix. 14 (“of old time”), (4) The writer speaks of 
the country east of the Jordan as “on this side” 
(i. 1, 5; iv. 41-49), though referring in the speeches to 
the western country (iii. 20, 25; xi. 80: in iii. 8 vice 
(5) Although 
Israel is represented as about to enter Canaan, the 
language necessitates the inference that Isracl is al- 
ready settled in that country, engaged in agricul- 
ture or living in cities, under an organized govern- 
ment. (6) The book assumes a long period of devel- 
opment as regards politics and the state (“king’s 
law”: supreme court), religion (allusions to funda- 
mental religious principles and the law of the Proph- 
ets; emphasis on the centralization of worship), and 
worship (position of the priests and Levites; gifts 
to the sanctuary). (7) The book uses sources that 
can be proved to be post-Mosaic. The precise dates 
given, however, vary. 

Kleinert is of the opinion that the book was com- 
posed about the end of the period of the Judges, 
perhaps even by Samuel or by a contemporary of 
Samuel, and certainly in a truly Mosaic spirit. The 
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legislation occupies a middle ground in relation to 
that of the earlier books. As pre-Deuteronomic may 
be proved: Ex. xx.-xxili., xxxiv. 11-26, xix. 5 ef 
seg., xiii. 1-18; Lev. xvii. 18 e£ seq. ; Num. xxxiii. 
50 et seq., iii. 12 et seq. ; the principal enactments in 
Lev. xviii.-Xx.; the content of Ex. xii. 1-14, 21-23, 
43-50; Lev. xiii. xiv. Post-Deuteronomic: Lev. 
xi, XV. 16 et seg., xvii. 15 et seq., xxii. 17 et seg., 
xxiii., XXV, 89 et seq., xxvii. 26-30 et seg.; Num. xv. 
91 et seq. ; xviii. 15, 21 et seg. ; xxviii., xxix. Moses’ 
blessing, xxxiii., dates from the early time of the 
Judges. Ch. xxxi. 14-29, xxxii. 1-48, 48-52, xxxiv. 
must be separated as non-Deuteronomic. 

The book is assumed to have been composed dur- 
ing the earlier, but post-Solomonic, time of the Kings, 
by Delitzsch and Oettli; under Hezekiah, by Vai- 

hingerand Kónig ; under Manasseh, by 

Different Ewald, Riehm, W. R. Smith, Wilde- 

Dates boer, Kautzsch, Kittel, Dernier, Vale- 
Assigned. ton; under Josiah, by De Wette, 
Bleck, George, Vatke, Graf, Well- 
hausen, Kuenen, Dillmann, Cornill, Stade, Reuss, and 
nearly all critics since Graf-Wellhausen. Gesenius 
and the more recent French critics, as D'Eichthal, 
Havet, Vernes, Horst, have assumed a date during, 
or later than, the Exile. 

The assumption that the book was composed 
under Hezekiah, Manasseh, or Josiah is based on 
the hypothesis that the law-book which was discov- 
ered in the Temple by the priest Hilkiah in the 
eighteenth year of the reign of King Josiah, 621 
B.C., as narrated in II Kings xxii. et seq., was virtu- 
ally the present Deuteronomy, the only difference of 
opinion being as to how long it had been composed. 
Most of the advocates of the Josianic period even 
say that the book was composed and hidden with 
the definite intention that it should be brought to 
light in that way. This hypothesis is difficult to 
maintain, fora number of improbabilities must be 
assumed in order to prove that the code found at 
the time of Josiah was Deuteronomy. Al that can 
be claimed is that the narrator of the story of the 
finding and of the reforms attendant upon it adopts 
in part the languageof Deut. This view is exposed 
to the insuperable objection that the religion which 
brought truth into the world can not have been 
founded upon a deception. That this fundamental 
book of religion, containing such a free and pure 
stream of truth, could be pseudepigraphic, and 
that the whole nation should have considered as of 
Mosaic origin and of divine authority, and have 
adopted at once, without objection or criticism, a 
book which was a forgery, of the existence of which 
no one knew anything before that time, and which 
demanded radical modifications of the religious life, 
and especially of worship, is inconceivable. 

Those critics who recognize these objections, but 
for critical reasons hesitate to take Moses as the au- 
thor, assert, therefore, that the book is in its essen- 
tials a faithful reproduction of the teaching of 
Moses, filling in the outlines given by the latter; 
and that there are no objections to assuming that in- 
spired men, working in the spirit of Moses, and sus- 
taining to him the uninterrupted relation of spiritual 
succession, should feel justified in rendering his 
teaching and his law comprehensible for their own 
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time, supplementing and developing them, and that 
the book thus composed is none the less Mosaic in 
spirit. Modern criticism holds that the book was 
prepared for the purpose of realizing the ideals of 
the Prophets in the national life of Israel. It is the 
summary of the prophetic deliverances of the eighth 
and seventh centuries, though not altogether free 
from impairments of the prophetic ideals. Some 
critics (Cheyne, “Jeremiah,” pp. 65 e£ seq.) consider it 
as a product of the priestly-prophetic circles, an as- 
sumption that is certainly correct (comp. xvii. 9 e£ 
seq., XXiv. 8). 

Although the place assigned traditionally to Deut. 
as containing the end of the Mosaic legislation, and 
as presupposing the existence of Ex.-Num,., is dis- 
puted by modern criticism, yet all critics agree that 
it is based on previous sources that have in part been 
preserved. This applies certainly to J and to E, both 
in the narrative and the legal portions. Jin the narra- 
tive: i. 8, comp. Gen. xv. 18; i. 45, comp. Num. xiv. 

16; iii. 15 e£ seq., comp. Num. xxxii. 
Sources 29; otherwisethestory isrecapitulated 
and from E. Inthe Law the close relation 
Redaction. and connection with the Book of the 
Covenant contained in E (Ex. xx. 94- 

xxiii. 19) is most noticeable, Steuernagel being the 
only one to dispute this, and the so-called DEca- 
LOGUE in J (Ex. xxxiv.) It isa matter of dispute 
whether the author of Deuteronomy knew J and E 
as separate works, or after they had been united: 
into JE and incorporated into the Tetrateuch. The 
priority of the Decalogue of Ex. xx. or that of 
Deut. v. is also a much disputed question. Deute- 
ronomy takes a very independent stand toward its 
sources, the reproduction being a free modification 
or enlargement. Wellhausen and Stade have there- 
fore assumed it to be an enlarged edition of the old 
Book of the Covenant, and Kuenen, followed espe- 
cially by Cornill, has brought forward the hypothe- 
sis that Deut. supplanted the Book of the Covenant. 

It is a very important question under discussion, 
whether the author of Deuteronomy was acquainted 
with P; whether, therefore, the latter was the ear- 
lier book, if not in its present codification, at least 
in content. P is asserted to be older by Dillmann, 
Delitzsch, Oettli, and, of course, by the traditional- 
ists. As regards history they quote iv. 3 = Num. 
xxv. (leading astray of the Israelites); i. 37, iii. 26, 
iv. 21 (Aaron and Moses forbidden to enter Canaan) 
= Num. xx. 12, 24, xxvii. 14; i. 28 (number of 
the spies) = Num. xiii. 1 et seg. ; x. 9 (the Ark of 
shittim-wood) = Ex. xxxvii. 1; x. 22 (the number 
1107) = Gen. xlvi. 27; xxxi. 2, xxxiv. 7 (the age of 
Moses) = Ex. vii. 7. In the Law the many allusions 
to the law of holiness belonging to P (Lev. xvii.- 
XXvi.), the assumption of several * terot," and espe- 
cially Deut. xiv. in comparison with Lev. xi., con- 
firm this view. According to other critics the his- 
torical references are derived from notes in JE, no 
longer extant, and as regards the Law they reverse 
the relation in every case. P presupposes Deut. ; 
so that, for instance, Lev. xi. was modeled upon 
Deut. Xiv. 

The redaction of Deut. passed, according to Well- 
hausen, through three stages: (1) the original Deut. 
—xii.-xxvi.; (2) two enlarged editions independent 
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of each other—i.-iv., xii.-xXvi., xvii, and v.-xi, 
xii.-xxvi., xxviii.-xxx. ; (3) combination of the two 
editions and incorporation of the work so formed 
into the Hexateuchic code. Deuteronomy was in 
the first place combined only with JE; a later editor 
combined this work with P after the component 
parts of the latter had been put together. Dillmann 
assumes the following three stages of redaction 
down to Ezra: (1) Pgz4- E4- J; (2) PEgEJ +D; (8) 
PgEJD-+ Ph (law of holiness). The views in re- 
gard to the redaction depend on what is considered 
as the original Deut. and into what and how many 
parts it is divided. 

According to the Graf-Wellhausen theory of the 
relation of Deut. to the Prophets, and its priority to 
P, the book marks a radical change in the Israelitic 
religion, Through the centralization of worship 
the popular exercise of religion, closely connected 
with the daily life, the home, and the house, is up- 
rooted and all the sacred poetry of life destroyed. 
Worship is separated from life, and the sharp con- 
trast of holy and profane arises between the two. 
The idea of the Church comes into existence; then 
a separate profession, that of the clergy, is created ; 
and by transferring the priestly ideal to the whole 
people the way is prepared for the exclusive and 
particularistic character of later Judaism. As the 
prophetic ideas are formulated into concrete laws, 
religion is externalized and becomes a religion of 
law, an opus operatum. The people now know ex- 
actly what they have to do, for “it is written.” 
Deuteronomy marks the beginning of the canon; 
religion becomes a book religion, an object of study, 
a theology. The people know what they may ex- 
pect if they keep the Law. Religion assumes the 
nature of a covenant, acontract, and the doctrine of 
retribution becomes paramount, Further conclu- 
sions are then drawn by P as to post-exilic Judaism, 
Pharisaism, the Talmud, Rabbinism. 

This whole conception is based on literary and 
religio-historical assumptions that are either wrong 
or doubtful. The doctrines and demands of Deut. 
have always been fundamental in Israel's religion. 
The book condemns and abolishes paganism. "The 
alleged legitimacy of the decentralization and pop- 
ularization of worship is based entirely upon a wrong 


interpretation of Ex. xx. 94. Centralization is the 
"necessary consequence of monotheism and of the 


actual or ideal unity of the people. Law and proph- 
ecy are closely connected from the foundation of 
Judaism, beginning with Moses. "The regulation of 
life according to divine law, the contrast between 
holy and profane, the rise of a canon and a theology, 
are incidental to the development of every religion 
that has ever controlled and modified the life of a 


people. 
E. G. IH. B. J. 
DEUTERONOMY RABBAH. See DEBARIM 
RABBAH. 


DEUTSCH, ALEXANDER: French financier ; 
died April 18, 1889. He was head of the firm of A. 
Deutsch & Son, of Paris, and was one of the most 
prominent financiers in that city, his firm taking the 
lead in the organization of the mineral-light (“ éclair- 
age minéral”) Industry. He was also prominent in 
other industries, and his exertions in the industrial 


interests of France won for him the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. Deutsch took an active part in 
Jewish affairs, and contributed liberally to the char- 
itable institutions of Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Israélites, 1889, pp. 141-142. 
S. A. R. 


DEUTSCH, ANTON : Hungarian journalist and 
politico-economic writer; born at Budapest Oct. 21, 
1848. He studied in Budapest and Paris. Since 
1870 he has worked with the “Pester Lloyd,” the 
economic articles in which come from his pen. His 
most important writingsare: "Fünfundzwanzig 
Jahre Ungarischer Volkswirtschaft und Finanzen" 
and “Magyar Vásárok Torténete” (History of the 
Hungarian Fairs). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei; Magyar Irók Tara: Pallas Lexi- 

con, iv. 


S. M. W. 


DEUTSCH, CAROLINE: German novelist; 
born at Namesto, a small Hungarian village, Feb. 
28, 1846. Her father, a rabbi, was German in cul- 
ture, and the German language and spirit prevailed 
in the family. While still very young, Caroline be- 
gan to write verse, some appearing in Berlin news- 
papers. In 1870 she graduated as a public teacher, 
obtaining at the same time a permanent position on 
the “Jüdische Presse" of Berlin. Several novelettes . 
from her pen were published in the Berlin “ Volks- 
zeitung.” 

In recent years she has written chiefly for the 
“Hamburger Nachrichten.” The scenes of her 
novels are mostly laid in Hungary, and she vividly 
describes the life of the Hungarian peasant and 
small tradesman. In 1875 she married, and although 
her legal name was Caroline Weiss, she still wrote 
under her former name. Of her writings may be 
mentioned: “Ueber Klippen,” a novel, in 2 vols., 
Dresden, 1894; * Aus Drang und Not,” Prague, 1897; 
“ Besiegt," “ Die Tochter des Hirten,” and “Ilonka,” 
published in 2 vols., Hamburg; “In Letzter Stunde,” 
Leipsic, 1897. 

S. M. Z. 


DEUTSCH, DAVID: German rabbi; born at 
Zülz, Silesia, 1810; died at Sohrau, Silesia, July 31, 
1873. He was brought up by his relative Mena- 
nem Deutsch, at Breslau. He studied Taimud un- 


der Mordecai Benet at Nikolsburg, and under Moses 
Sofer at Presburg. Deutsch was called to the rab- 
binate of Myslowitz, Prussia, in 1838, and that of 
Sohrau in 1845. David Deutsch, like his older brother 
Israel Deutsch, was a champion of Orthodoxy, and 
Jed the protest against the nomination of Abraham 
Geiger as rabbi of Breslau. Deutsch contribuied 
articles to most of the Jewish periodicals. The fol- 
lowing are his works: “ Habakkuk Meturgam u-Me- 
bo’ar (Habakkuk Translated and Explained), a Ger- 
man translation with notes (Breslau, 1837); “ Rück- 
sprache mit Allen Glüubigen des Rabbinischen Ju- 
denthums ? (Breslau, 1849), a reply, written in collab- 
oration with his brother Israel Deutsch, to Abraham 
Geiger’s pamphlet * Ansprache an Meine Gemeinde ” ; 
* Asof Asefah” (The Gathering of an Assembly), a 
protest against the rabbinical conferences at Bruns- 
wick in 1844 and at Frankfort in 1845 (Breslau, 1840); 
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“Die Orgel in die Synagoge,” a refutation of the ar- 
guments of S. Lowe in favor of the use of the or- 
gan in the synagogue; a German translation of Isaac 
Troki’s “ Hizzuk Emunah,” with critical notes (Bres- 
lau, 1865). Deutsch's sermons had a felicitous com- 
bination of the older style with modern rhetoric, and 
some of those delivered on public occasions were 
published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, 1873, pp. 803-805; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Yisrael, p. 282; J'üdisches Literaturblatt, 1902, No. 11; 
J. Norden, David Deutsch, cin Lebensbild, 1902. 

J. M. SEL. 

DEUTSCH (AARON), DAVID: Hungarian 
rabbi and Talmudic author; born in Raudnitz, Bo- 
hemia, about 1812; died at Balassa-Gyarmath, Hun- 
gary, April 26, 1878. He received his early educa- 
tion under his grandfather, Joseph Deutsch, who was 
rabbi in Raudnitz, and then frequented the yeshibot 
of Prague and Presburg, being one of the favored 
disciples of Moses Sofer. He lived subsequently in 
Irsa, where he married, and after the death of his 
wife moved to Budapest, where he lectured on Tal- 
mud to a small society. In 1846 he was called as 
rabbi to Sebes and in 1851 to Balassa-Gyarmath, 
where he officiated till his death. 

In the Reform movement, which began with the 
Hungarian Jewish Congress of 1868, Deutsch was 
one of the most uncompromising leaders of Ortho- 
doxy; and to his efforts the legal recognition of 
the autonomy of the Orthodox congregations in 
Hungary was largely due. He wasa great ascetic, 
and was in sympathy with the Hasidim, although 
he did not adopt all their tenets. As typical of his 
views may be quoted the facts that he declared it 
sinful to pray in a synagogue in which the almemar 
was not in the center, and that he prohibited the 
winding up and setting of an alarm-clock on Friday 
so that it should ring on Saturday. 

Of his works a collection of responsa, under the 
title “Goren Dawid” (David's "Threshing-Floor), 
was published after his death by his sons (Pacs, 1885). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface to Goren Dawid. 

S. D. 

DEUTSCH, DAVID B. MENAHEM MAN- 
DEL: Hungarian rabbiand Talmudist; born about 
1760; died in 1830 at Novo Mesto (Waag-Neustadtl), 


Hungary. He officiated first at Szerdahely, and sup- 
sequently, after 1810, at Waag-Neustadtl. One of the 
most prominent Hungarian rabbinical authorities of 
the carly part of tke nineteenth century, he was dis- 
tinguished for his nobility of character. Stories on 
his high views of life are still current in many dis- 
tricts of Hungary. He was classed among the fore- 
most of Jewish philauthropists. Deutsch often gave 
a poor applicant money without counting or even 
looking at it; and, if his purse was exhausted, he 
would give him any object of value that happened 
to be at hand. Deutsch was also celebrated for his 
wit and humor, of which he often made effective 
use in his capacity as preacher. His piety was such 
that he never raised his head, regarding it as incon- 
sistent with true humility and the fear of God; and 
he never looked beyond his immediate surroundings 
—“ the four cubits.” 

Deutsch was the author of the folowing works: 
(1) “ Ohel Dawid ” (Tent of David), Vienna, 1819-25, 
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novellæ, in two volumes, to several Talmudic trea- 
tises, some of which appeared under the same title 
in 1822; (2) “Ohel Dawid,” Presburg, 1886, novell 
to the treatises Shebu‘ot and Yebamot; (3) halakic 
discussions in Aryeh Judah b. Samuel Zebi's * He- 
lek Rishon mi-She'elot u-Teshubot ha-Geonim Bat- 
ra'e," Prague, 1861; (4) halakic discussions in Wolf 
b. Lob Lasch's “Kedushat Yisrael II.” (Vienna, 
1829). Eleazar Shemen Rokeah, an old friend of 
Deutsch, collected posthumously all the responsa 
which the latter had addressed to him in the course 
of many years, printing them as a memorial to his 
friend. It may be noted as a bibliographical pecu- 
liarity of the *Ohel Dawid" that all the copies 
contain manuscript glosses by the author. Deutsch 
revised his book after it had been printed, and noted 
the corrections on the margins before the book left 
his hands. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kenesct Y israel, p. 282: Münz, Rabbi 
Eleazar, Genannt Schemen Rokeach, pp. 106-109. 


L. G. 


DEUTSCH, EMANUEL OSCAR MENA- 
HEM: Orientalist; born at Neisse, in Silesia, Oct. 
28, 1881; died at Alexandria, Egypt, May 12, 1873. 
His early training was conducted by his uncle, David 
Deutsch of Myslowitz, to whom he owed his wide 
acquaintance with Hebrew literature. His educa- 


tion was completed at the University of Berlin, 


where, under Boeckh and Meineke, he became an 
accurate classical scholar. From Berlin he went to. 
London to accept an appointment in the British Mu- 
seum, to which he had been recommended by Asher 
Asher. Thenceforward he was known for his la- 


‘bors in the British Museum and for the efforts he 


made to promote Semitic studies in the outside 
world. His work in the library is, of course, not on 
record in a separate form; and his best official mon- 
ument is to befound in the * Phenician Inscriptions ? 
published by the trustees, in which the editor, W. 
B. A. Vaux, received invaluable aid from him. 
Deutsch's literary work outside the museum was 
of two kinds: either purely scientific essays, acute 
in criticism and lucid in statement—like the article 
on the Targumim and on the Samaritan Pentateuch 
in Smith's “Dictionary of the Bible "— or brilliant 


popular expositions of some learned work, like his 
famous essay on the Talmud in the “Quarterly Re- 


view” for Oct., 1867. This created probably a greater 
sensation than any other review article in England 
dealing with a purely literary subject, and caused 
that number of the “Quarterly” to be repeatedly re- 
printed. The article itself was translated into several 
languages, and contributed to create an interest in the 
Talmud wherever the essay was read. Thou gh there 
was little that was new in the facts adduced—the 
literary history being derived from Wolf and the 
wise and witty sayings from Dukes—yet the skill 
with which the pertinent topics were grouped, the 
brilianey of the style, and the underlying enthu- 
siasm of the writer made it a striking performance. 
Some of its effect was due to the implied suggestion 
that the key to the life of the founder of Christian- 
ity was to be sought for in the surrounding ideas in 
Palestine. The renewed attention given to the Tal- 
mud in Christian circles, at any rate in England, 
was undoubtedly due'to the article. The ambition 
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of his life to produce a more exhaustive work on the 

Talmud was thus shadowed forth; but the failure 

of his health compelled him to abandon the project. 

This famous essay was succeeded some time after- 
ward by an article in the “Quarterly Review " on 
“Tslam,” which was not so successful because not 
dealing with sonovel a subjectand because Deutsch 
was not aspecial student of Arabic. He also contrib- 
uted the article on “ Versions” to Smith's * Diction- 
ary of the Bible,” and besides wrote more than 190 
articles for “Chambers’s Cyclopsdia." Deutsch 
had an excellent faculty, cultivated by practise, of 
deciphering inscriptions. His letters to the " Times" 
respecting the discovery and contents of the Moabite 
Stone aroused considerable attention. 

During the sittings of the Ecumenical Council at 
the Vatican, 1869-70, Deutsch acted as special cor- 
respondent of the “Times,” and wrote a number of 
incisive letters on its deliberations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. R. Haweis, in Contemporary Review, 
1873; Jewish Chronicle, May, 1873: Times, and Daily News, 
May 14, 1873; Athenwum, May 17, 1873; Lady Strangford, 
memoir of Deutsch in Literary Remains, London, 1874; S. 
Lane-Poole, in Dict. Nat. Biography. 

J. G. L.—J. 

DEUTSCH, GOTTHARD: Theologian; bornat 
Kanitz, Austria, Jan. 81, 1859. The descendant ofa 
rabbinical family (see BRAUNSCHWEIG, JAcoB ELIE- 
ZER) and the son of a Talmudist, he received an early 
training in rabbinical literature while he attended 
the school of his native city. In 1868 he entered 
the gymnasium of Nikolsburg, continuing his stud- 
ies at home, and graduated in 1876. He subse- 
quently attended the rabbinical seminary and the 
University of Breslau, where he remained until the 
year 1879. Continuing his studies in Vienna, he 
graduated from the university in 1881, receiving his 
rabbinical diploma from I. H. Weiss. Immediately 
thereafter he was called to teach the religious school 
of the congregation of Brünn, and upon the death 
of Daniel Ehrmann (1882) he was appointed by the 
state as teacher of religion in the German high 
schools of the Moravian capital. Iu 1887, simulta- 
neously invited to the rabbinates of Boskowitz and 
Brüx, he chose the latter position, which he resigned 
in 1891 to accept the professorship of Jewish history 
and philosophy of religion in the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati, which position he still (1908) 
eccupies. 

Deutsch has been a frequent contributor to the 
Jewish and to the secular press. Articles from his 
pen have appeared in “Allgemeine Zeitung des Ju- 
denthums,” *Israelitische Wochenschrift,” *Jüdi- 
sches Literaturblatt,” and a great number of Amer- 
ican periodicals, notably “Deborah,” “American 
Israelite,” “The Reform Advocate,” “Jewish Com- 
ment," “The American Journal of Theology,” 
“The New World,” “The Yearbook of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis,” * New- Yorker 
Staatszeitung,” and others. He has further pub- 
lished: “Symbolik in Cultus und Dichtung bei 
den Hebrüern," Brünn, 1886; ^*Paradigmentafeln 
zur Hebrüischen Grammatik," Brünn, 1886; “Ge- 
denkrede an dem Sarge des Verewigten Dr. Aron 
Bürwald," Brüx, 1891; *Epochs of Jewish His- 
tory,” New York, 1894; “Theory of Oral Tradition,” 
Cincinnati, 1896; “ Philosophy of Jewish History,” 
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Cincinnati, 1897; “Andere Zeiten,” a novel, Berlin, 
1898; *Unlósbare Fesseln,” a novel. He was the 
editor of the “Deborah,” a German monthly, from 
the death of its founder, Isaac M. Wise, until the 
paper ceased publication (1908). S. 


DEUTSCH DE HATVAN, ALEXANDER: 
Hungarian merchant and financier; born at Arad 
Nov. 17, 1852. He was educated in Budapest and 
Berlin. As the head of the firm of Ignatz Deutsch 
& Sons, he rendered great service to the sugar in- 
dustry in Hungary, establishing beet-sugar factories 
at Nagy Surany, Hatvan, and Garamvólgye. In 
recognition of his services his family was raised to 
the nobility in 1879. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lexicon, iv. 


S M. W. 


DEUTSCH, HEINRICH: Hungarian edu- 
cator; born at Trencsen-Bin June 12, 1819; died 
at Budapest Dec. 18, 1889. After teaching in the 
elementary schools of the provincial communities of 
Lovasberény and Kecskemét, he was called to the 
Talmud Torah school of Budapest in 1859. Enjoy- 
ing a high reputation as an educator aud a scholar 
by virtue of his attainments in Jewish science and 
his literary activity, he was appointed in 1868 di- 
rector of the reorganized Jewish Teachers’ College, 
and in 1876 professor of the Bible and Talmud in 
the lower division of the newly founded Rabbinical 
Seminary. Deutsch was the first in Hungary to 
lecture in the Hungarian language on the Talmud. 

His chief works are: * A Hebrew Grammar" (in 
Hungarian, 1859); Hungarian translation of the 
prayer-book (seven editions since 1864); “ Beleuch- 
tung der Dogmentheorie Leopold Löw,” Leipsic, 
1871 (under the pseudonym “David Nieto Redivi- 
vus”); *Mekor Hayyim,” text-book of the Jewish 
religion, in four parts, Budapest, 1878; Hungarian 
translation of the Pentateuch with comments, 1887- 
1890. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pallas Nagy Levicon, s.v. 

s. L V. 

DEUTSCH, ISRAEL: German rabbi; born in 
Zülz, Prussian Silesia, April 2, 1800; died in Beuthen 
June 7, 1853. From 1829 until his death he officiated 
as rabbi in Beuthen, achieving distinction asa preach- 
er, Talmudist, and Hebraist. In the two treatises 
* Rücksprache mit Allen Gläubigen des Rabbin- 
ischen Judenthums, etc." (written in conjunction 
with his brother, David Deutsch), Breslau, 1845, 
and*Zur Würdigung der Braunschweiger Rabbin- 
erversammlung, " 2b. 1845, he vigorously opposed the 
Reform movement. After his death his two brothers, 
Abraham, rabbi of Gleiwitz, and David, rabbi ot 
Sohrau, published *Proben aus dem Literarischen 
Nachlasse des Israel Deutsch,” Gleiwitz, 1855. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 1553, 

No. 94. 

S. M. Ko. 

DEUTSCH, JOEL: Hebraist and teacher of 
deaf-mutes; born in Nikolsburg, Moravia, March 20, 
1813; died in Vienna May 1, 1899. Deutsch is re- 
membered asa close student of rabbinical literature, 
and was an energetic collector of Hebrew books. 
He took great interest in the instruction of deaf- 
mutes; and when the “ Allgemeines Oesterreichisch- 
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Israelitisches Taubstummen-Institut” was founded 
at Nikolsburg in 1844, he entered it as teacher. 
In 1852 this institution was moved to Vienna, and 
Deutsch became director, retiring in 1888. In 1859 
he was decorated with the “Goldene Verdienst- 
kranz," and in 1869 received the title “ Kaiserlicher 
Rath." Pupils of Deutsch have been called to be- 
come teachers in the asylums of New York, London, 
and Budapest. 

He was authorof the following works: * Religions- 
lehre für Israel. Taubstumme,” Vienna, 1863; * Bi- 
blische Geschichte für Israel. Taubstumme,” 2d. 1868 ; 
" Wórtersammlung zur Gedüchtnissübung für den 
Ersten Anschauungsunterricht Taubstummer Kin- 
der," 2b. 1881; " Wörter- und Aufgabensammlung 
für den Ersten Unterricht Taubstummer Kinder," 
ib. 1881; * Vorlege-Blütter zur Einleitung der Unent- 
behrlichsten Grammatischen Formen,” Teplitz, 1877. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon. 


S. Dey: 


DEUTSCH, MORDECAI BEN ENOCH JU- 
DAH: Rabbi of Kolin, Bohemia, and its subordi- 
nate communities; he flourished at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He was the author of 
a work called “Mor Deror” (Flowing Myrrh), nov- 
ella on the following Talmudic treatises: Ketubot, 
Baba Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, Hullin, Yoma, and 
Shebu‘ot (Prague, 1738). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1657; Zedner, 
Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 208; Walden, Shem ha-Ge- 
dalim he-Hadash, ii. 43. 

L. G. M. SEL. 

DEUTSCH, NIETO REDIVIVUS. 
DEUTSCH, HEINRICH. 

DEUTSCH, SIMON: Austrian Hebraist and 
revolutionist; died at Constantinople March 24, 
1877. Asa young man he devoted himself to He- 
brew studies in Vienna, and catalogued in collab- 
oration with A. Kraft the Hebrew manuscripts in 
the possession of the Vienna Imperial Library. In 
1848 he sided with the revolution, escaping after 
its collapse to France. In Paris, through the assis- 
tance of Mme. Strauss, the friend of Bórne, he 
entered upon a business career, in which he was suc- 
cessful. After the fall of the Commune Deutsch 
was denounced to the government as a Communist. 
He was arrested and thrown into the “Orangerie” 
prison of Versailles, and only the efforts of the 
Austrian ambassador saved his life. He died in 
Constantinople while there on business, but was in- 
terred in Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Johannes Nordmann, Von einem Achtund- 
vierziger, in Neue Freie Presse, 1883, reproduced in the 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1883, pp. 293-29 ; Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. s.v. 

S. A. R. 


DEUTSCH -ISRAELITISCHER GEMEIN- 
DEBUND. See GEMEINDEBUND, Deutscu-Israk- 
LITISCHER, 

DEUTZ, ELIJAH BEN ISAAC: Rabbinical 
author; lived at Hamburg in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He was the author of “Pi 
Eliyahu” (Mouth of Elijah; Altona, 1785), a com- 
mentary on “ Perek Shirah.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 928: Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 208, 638. 

I.G. M. SEL. 


see 


DEUTZ, EMMANUEL (Menahem): Chief 
rabbi of the Central Consistory of the Jews of France; 
born at Coblenz, in Rhenish Prussia, 1763; died Jan. 
91,1842. Afterstudying forsome years at the yeshi- 
bah at Mayence, he was appointed rabbi in his native 
town. He wasa member of the assemblies of 1806 
and 1807 (see SANHEDRIN), and, in conformity with 
the organization instituted by Napoleon I., he took 
his place in the Central Consistory beside David 
Sinzheim and Abraham de Cologna. From 1822 
he was the only chief rabbi of the Consistory. He 
wasa preacher of the old school, for, although he 
knew French, he never used it in the pulpit. His 
life was saddened by domestic sorrows, especially 
by his son's apostasy and unfortunate political róle. 


J. J. W. 


DEVENISHKI: Village in the government of 
Wilna, Russia. The census of 1898 shows a popu- 
lation of 1,877, of whom 1,283 are Jews. Of the 
latter 277 are artisans. About 66 Jewish women and 
girls earn a livelihood by knitting stockings, which 
are sold in Wilna. About 93 people are employed 
as day-laborers. The remainder of the population 
are engaged in business. Among charitable institu- 
tions there are the poorhouse, the gemilut hasadim, 
the bikkur holim, etc. The village possesses a Jew- 
ish library. "There are a Jewish free school with 84 
pupils, a Talmud Torah with 20 pupils, and 5 hada- 
rim with 56 pupils. 

H. R. 

DEVIL. See DEMONOLOGY and SATAN. 


DEVOTION (7333): The state of religious con- 
secration. It is the most essential element in wor- 
ship; so that a divine service without it is “like to 
a body without a soul.” To such as pray to God 
without the spirit of fervent devotion, the stern 
sentence is applicable: * With their mouth and their 
lips they honored me, but their heart they removed 
far from me” (Isa. xxix. 13). Devotion is the en- 
tire dedication of the worshiper to the service of 
God, the banishment of all other thoughts from the 
mind and heart, so that the whole inner life centers 
in the one idea of God’s greatnessand goodness (Ber. 
29b, 30a; Maimonides,“ Yad,” Tefiilah, iv. 16). Every 
fulfilment of a divine commandment (* mizwah ”) re- 
quires devotion or consecration of mind and heart 
to the sacred work to be done (“mizwot zerikot 
kawwanah”; Ber. 18a. b; Meg. 20a; Hul. 31a, b; 
Yer. Yeb. viii., 9a). Hence the cabalists enjoined 
men, before fulfilling any commandment, to express- 
ly consecrate the mind to the work by certain for- 
mulas (see Kawwanxar; LORIA, Isaac). 

The term “devotion ” is also used for prayer itself, 
especially for the extra and occasional prayers added 
to the regular service (mmn aud npa, “supplica- 
tion " and “petition” ). Among pious Jewish people 
there is a strong craving for frequent communion 
with the Creator; the fixed and regular prayers and 
services can not satisfy such craving, and the rec- 
ommendation of Rabbi Simeon (Abot ii. 18), ^ When 
thou prayest, do not make thy prayera fixed reading, 
but let it bean appeal for divine mercy and grace," is 
understocd to refer to this kind of devotion. Prayers 
are frequently compared to sacrifices (Ber. 206b), 
and as there were two kinds of sacrifices, “korban 
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hobah ” (obligatory sacrifice) and * korban nedabah” 
(voluntary or free-will sacrifice), so also prayers 
are of two kinds, “tefillat hobah” (obligatory prayer) 
and *tetillat nedabah ? (voluntary prayer; compare 
“Yad,” Tetillah, i. 9). The ancient Hasidim are 
said to have spent in silent meditation a short time 
before and after the service (75. 32b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 295. 

K. M. F. 

DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE: Aside from 
the regular prayers, which are treated under Lrr- 
URGY, there exists a literature of private devotions, 
prayers offered on special occasions. Such devotions 
are strongly recommended in the Talmud, where 
private prayers composed by individuals on various 
occasions are to be found. R. Eliezer (Ber. iv. 4) 
says: “He who makes his prayer a fixed form [* ke- 
ba "] has no true devotion.” * This,” say Rabbah and 
R. Joseph, “is because he fails to add thoughts or 
expressions of his own” (Ber. 29b). [Compare the 
so-called “ Lord's Prayer," taught by Jesus (Luke 
xi. 2-4; Matt. vi. 9-13), and the parallels given in 
C. Taylor's “Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,” pp. 
128-129.—x.] Talmudic devotional prayers may be 
classified as: (1) general, (2) for forgiveness of sin, 
(3) when studying the Torah, (4) for the restoration 
of the Holy Temple. The following are examples 
of the several kinds: 

1. R. Eliezer said: '* May it be Thy will, O Lord our God, and 
God of our fathers, that no personal enmity or envy. enter my 
heart or the hearts of others. May the Law be our occupation 
through the days of our life, and may our words of devotion come 
before Thee." R. Hiyyah b. Abba added: " May our hearts 
cleave to Thy Name in reverence. Keep us from things Thou 
hatest and bring us nearer to those that Thou lovest. O favor 
us for Thy Name's sake " (Yer. Ber. iv. 2). 

2. “Lord of the worlds, Thou well knowest that our aim is to 
do Thy will. But what interferes? The leaven in the dough 
[bad inclinations] and the servitude of the ruling government. 
O may it be Thy will to save us from these, that we may do Thy 
will with a true heart.” 

3. R. Saphra: "O let peace reign between the heavenly and 
the earthly households, and between those who study the Torah 
for its own sake and those who study it for reward ? (ib.). 

4. '*O Jet Him reveal and show His kingdom over us speedily. 
O let Him build His house in our days. O let Him grace the rem- 
nant of His people Israel with peace, loving-kindness, and mercy. 
For the sake of His great Name” (Massek. Soferim. xiv. 12). 
The morning devotion of the house of R. Jannai was as follows: 
" May it please Thee, O Lord my God, to grant me a good heart, a 
good lot. a good companion, a good name, a good [unbegrudging] 
eye. a humble soul, and à devout spirit. May Thy Name not be 
profaned through us, and let us not be a bywore among the 


people. Let not our remainder be destroyed, nor our hope shat- 
tered. Let us not be under obligation to a human being, whose 


gift is Insignificant: and its humiliation great. Let our lot be 
with the Law and among those who do Thy will. O build Thy 
Holy City and Temple speedily in our days " (Yer. Ber. iv. 2, 7d). 

Devotional prayers from various rabbis (ib. pp. 16, 17, 29, 60) 
are copied in the prayer-book, including a prayer against bad 
dreams, that. they may presage good results (Ber. 55b). which 
was Inserted in congregational responses to the priest’s blessing 
on holidays. 

In ‘the geonic period private devotional prayers 
developed side by side with the liturgy; and pri- 
vate prayers were inserted in the prayer-book of 
Amram Gaon (846 c.E.), as well as in the siddur of 
Saadia Gaon. One of these is quoted in the collec- 
tion of private prayers, * Keri'ah Ne'emanah," by 
Samucl David Ottolengi (Venice, 1715), which con- 
tains also a prayer composed by R. Nissim to be 
recited before the morning prayer of Yom Kippur. 
Judah ha-Hasid and his pupil, Eliezer of Worms, 
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composed devotional prayers which were published 
under the titles “Tefillot R. Jehudah Hasid” and 
* Yoreh Hattaim.” 

Regarding the midnight prayer, myn, for the res- 
toration of the Jewish state and the rebuilding of 

the Temple (see Zohar, Wa-Yakhel: 
Midnight Shulhan ‘Aruk; Orah Hayyim, 1), re- 
Devotion. cited especially in the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth, aud eighteenth centuries, sce 
Hazor. Collections of such prayers were made by 
Zebi b. Hayyim of Wilmersdorf under the title * Lik- 
kute Zebi,” Sulzbach, 1797; by David Tevele Pos- 
ner, Hamburg, 1715; and by Aaron Berechiah Mode- 
na, author of the collection of devotional prayers for 
various occasions entitled “ Ma‘abar Yabbok,” and of 
“Seder Ashmurat ha-Boker ” (matins) for the society 
known as “Meʻire Shahar” (Early Risers or Vigi- 
lants), Mantua, 1624. This, under the title“ Shomerim 
la-Boker,” was translated by Mrs. Ellusch in 1724. 
Joseph Jedidiah Carmi is theauthor of * Kenaf Rena- 
nim "(The Singers' Wing; Venice, 1626), containing 
devotions and hymns for every day in the week and 
for holidays. 

From a literary point of view, Carmi's devotions 
have no equal among the Hebrew collections, and 
yet, while they were approved by the Rabbis and 
adopted by several Early Risers’ societies in Italy, 
they were contested as an innovation and a super- 
fluity before a council of rabbis, who finally decided 
to allow them, not as an addition to the prayer-book 
but as an adjunct for voluntary devotionalists (see 
decisions in the Preface, 6a, 19b). 

Some devotions are composed of words all of 
which begin with the same letter. Thus, & in the 
prayer * Elef Alafim” (A Thousand Alefs) by Jo- 
seph b. Sheshet Latimi, first published with the “ Ig- 
geret? of Isaac Akrish, Constantinople, 1570; a simi- 
lar one by Moses Zacuto in his *Iggeret," Leghorn, 
1870; the letter m in the prayer *Bakkashat ha- 
Hehin” by David Ulma (Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Se- 
farim,” pp. 82, 329); * in a prayer composed of 
Biblical verses beginning with * Lord " (* Siddur " of 
Amram, ii. 3a); Sin the * Bakkashat ha-Lamedin " of 
Meir Hesse, Altona, 1829; Y in the * Bakkashat ha- 
Memin” of Jedaiah Bedersi, published with his 
" Dehinat ‘Olam,” Mantua, 1556 (see * Ha-Sharon " 
to * Ha-Karmel,” i., No. 42); w in Aaron Voltera's 
* Dakkashah Hadashah " (& New Petition) or I pe 
(*300 Words Beginning with t9"), Leghorn, 1740. 
Some parts of these alphabetical devotions are in 
pure and fluent Hebrew, while the style of the others 
is cramped and forced. 

Divers devotional prayers were composed for Fri- 
day night and for Saturday, day and night. They 
are known as “Zemirot.” Regarding the Tashlik 
prayer on New-Year's Day, see TASHLIK; and for a 
prayeron entering the sukkah on the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, see TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. 

A. petition before saying the Psalms reads: “ May 
Thy mercy attend us in reading the Psalms, as if 
David himself — peace be to him!—had uttered them; 
to cleanse us of sin and to forgive us as even 'Thou 
hast forgiven David," etc. 

There are prayers by Nahmanides on crossing the 
sea, and for children (* Likkute Zebi,” p. 97b, Wilna, 
1817) and by Abraham Galicchi against epidemics 
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(* Moshia‘ Hosim,” p. 33b, Venice, 1587). The “ Ma- 
‘aneh Lashon,” by Jacob ben Solomon Darshan, pub- 
lished first at Prague, 1615, is a collection of prayers 
to be recited for the sick, also on visiting cemeteries, 
and on similar occasions, which is very popular in 
Russia and Poland. Among other devotional pray- 
ers mention may be made of the following: Moses 
Rieti, “Ma‘on ha-Sho’alim,” Venice, 1550; Isaiah 
Hurwitz, “Refu’at ha-Nefesh,” Amsterdam, 1672; 
*Yoreh Hatta’im”; Pinchas Monselice, “ Magen 
Hayyim,” Mantua, 1657; Nathan Nata‘ Hanover, 
“Sha‘are Ziyyon,” 1662. 

Raphael Solomon’s prayer against an epidemic 
among cattle in Italy in 1712 is found in the collec- 
tion of Matthew Levi (*Zebah Todah,” Leghorn, 
1829). Others are: by Leon Modena, for a prisoner, 
in David Sabibi, “ Mazzil Nefashot," Venice, 1748; by 
Moses Zacuto, the poor man’s devotion, in Nathan 
Benjamin of Gaza, “Hemdat ha-Yamim,” v. 29a, 
Leghorn, 1764; by David b. Hassin, “Tefillah le- 
Dawid,” hymns 4, 7, Amsterdam, 1807; by Abraham 
Danzig, “ Tefillah Zakkah,” on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement; Nahman Breslov, “ Likkute Tefillot,” 
Warsaw, 1873, | 

Eliezer Papu's “Bet Tefillah” (Hebrew and La- 
dino, Belgrade, 1860) includes the following prayers: 
by a learned man for those who support him; fora 
bar mizwah; fora matrimonial suitor; on the mar- 
riage day; at a circumcision; for a teacher; for a 
shohet; for a preacher to be able to deliver his 
sermons fluently and to please his audience. The 
prayers in a collection by Nahman ot Horodek 
(* Likkutim," Korzec, 1809), all beginning with the 
words “ Rab shel ‘Olam ” (Master of the World), are 
composed especially for Hasidim. 

A modern Hebrew hymnal, *Zimrat Yah,” by 
Moses Zele, Hamburg, 1857, intended to replace the 
old devotions, * which tend to degrade us in the eyes 
of the non-Jewish world," did not find recognition 
among the Jewish people, and is hardly known in 
devotional literature. 

In the Vernacular: For those who could not 
read Hebrew, devotional works were composed in 
the vernacular. In the geonic period the Aramaic 
was the substitute (see Ber. 3a, Tosef.). A few of 
the Aramaic devotions are still in use in the selihot, 
such as * Rahmana Eddekar Lanu,” * May the Merci- 
ful remember us of the covenant of Abraham, the be- 
loved,” etc.; and the soliloquy “Maran de-basha- 
maya,” “Our Master in heaven, to Thee we beg, 
even like a captive to his master. All captives are 
ransomed with money; but Thy people Israel, with 
mercy and supplication. O grant us our request 
and prayer, and let us notreturn from Thy presence 
in vain.” 

Most of the vernacular devotions are in the Judeo- 
German dialect, beginning with the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and were written mostly by women to supply 
the religious needs of their sex on various occasions. 
The earliest, “Tehinnot u-Bakkashot” (Devotions 
and Petitions) was published at Basel in 1609 (Zedner, 
“Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 448). A German 
pastor, Willemer of Gelnhausen, translated the “ Te- 
hinnah,” published at Amsterdam in 1650. The 
“Seder Tehinnot,” for week-days and holidays. pub- 
lished at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1728, contains 


also prayers for removing the priests’ share of the 
dough (* hallah” ; p. 5); for baking the Sabbath cakes; 
for putting on Sabbath garments; before the im- 
mersion (* tebilah "); for the state of pregnancy, and 
before childbirth; for a rich woman seeking divine 
guidance in disposing of her fortune in good deeds 
(p. 12). Another tehinnah, of Sulzbach, 1733, in- 
cludes a petition for pious and scholarly children 
(p. 17b). A“ Tehinnah for Jewish Women," Vienna, 
1838, for Sabbaths and holidays, includes a prayer 
to be recited on lighting the Sabbath candles, and a 
blessing on occasion of the approaching new moon. 

The tehinnot written in Yiddish are of late origin, 
and most of them have been published at Wilna from 

1870 to date. The popular ones are: 

Yiddish (1) *Tehinnot Immahot” (The Matri- 

Tehinnot. archs— Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and 
Leah), to be said during the month of 
Elul, composed by Seril, daughter of Jacob Dubno 
and wife of Mordecai hapoport, Wilna, 1878. (2) 
“Tehinnot Sheloshah Shé'arim" (Three Gates), by 
Sarah, daughter of Mordecai, former rabbi of Brest, 
Russia, for the following occasions: first gate, the pre- 
cepts of "jn, abbreviation of * hallah," “niddah,” 
*hadlakah," for giving the priests' share of the 
dough, for observing the period of menstruation, and 
forlighting the Sabbath candles; second gate, for 
blessing the coming new moon; third gate, for the 
Penitential Days (“ Yamim Nora'im"). Theauthor’s 
account of herself on the title-page reads: “Ich, 
Soreh, bass tovim, tuh es dem lieben Gott, boruch-hu 
wegen,” etc. (I, Sarah, daughter of a good man, do 
this for the sake of the loving God, blessed be He) Wil- 
na, 1873). (3) * Tehinnot Sha'are Teshubah” (Gates 
of Penitence), for the month of Elul, by Mrs. Shifra, 
daughter of Judah Leib, rabbi of Lublin, Wilna, 
1875. (4) “Erez Yisrael” Tehinnah, Wilna, 1875, 
credited to Deborah, wife of R. Naphtali, formerly 
chief (nasi) of Palestine. Inother editions it is called 
“The Jerusalem Tehinnot at the Wailing Wall.” 

The names of the authors are nearly all fictitious 
and high-sounding, and have been affixed in order 
to make the tehinnot, salable. It is known that 
some of the tehinnot were written by indigent stu- 
dents of the Rabbinical Seminary of Wilna or Jito- 
mir (among others, Naphtali Maskil le-Ethon), and 
by Selekowitz, for nominal sums, and that the pub- 
lishers stipulated that the writers should fashion 
the composition in tearful and heart-rending phrases 
to suit the taste of the women readers. This forced 
cultivation of devotional feeling rendered the tehin- 
not exaggerated and over-colored, and this did not 
escape the criticism and ridicule of the men against 
the women who were such devotees of the tehinnot. 

The first attempt made to edit the tehiunot in 
a modern language was by Joshua Heshel Miro in 
his collection “Gebetbuch für Gebildete Frauen- 
zimmer Mosaischer Religion," Breslau, 1888. This 
wasin Hebrew characters; a later edition was trans- 
literated into German type by 8. Blogg. 

Letteris’ “Tahnune Bat Yehudah,” translated 
from the German into Dutch (* Gebeden voor Israel- 
itische Vrouwen,” Amsterdam, 1853), was dedi- 
cated to Lady Judith Montefiore. S. Baer published 
“Kol Bat Ziyyon” (The Voice of the Daughter of 
Zion), Rödelheim, 1856, prayers for every day in the 
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year and for all circumstances of life, for marricd 
and unmarried women. Devotions in Hungarian 
have been written by Immanuel Lów, M. Stern, 
and A. Kiss. 

A very popular compilation is that of Fanny 
Neuda (née Schmiedel) “Stunden der Andacht,” 
Brünn, 1859, for girls and young women. It was 
translated into English by M. Mayer and published 
by L. H. Frank, New York, 1866. The best-known 
compilations in English are Ascher, “Book of 
Life,” London, 1861; Bresslau, ^ Devotions for the 
Daughters of Isracl,” i56. 1861; Cohen, “ Prayers for 
Family Use," 7d. 1884; Miss Montagu, “ Prayers for 
Jewish Working Girls”; Baroness L. D. Rothschild, 
"Prayers and Meditations,” ib. 1869; Alice Lucas, 
“The Jewish Year,” 2». 1898, 1908; Gustav Gottheil, 
“Sun and Shield,” New York, 1898, taken chiefly 
from non-Jewish sources; Annie Josephine Levi, 
* Meditation of the Heart,” New York, 1900 (also 
drawn from non-Jewish sources), with introduction 
by Gustav Gottheil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michel Sachs, Religiöse Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien, Appendix, Berlin, 1845 ; Leopold Dukes, Zur Kennt- 
niss der Neuhebritischen Religidsen Poesie, Appendix, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1542 : Zunz, S. P. viii.; Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, 88 19, 28, London, 1857 ; S. Sekles, Poetry 
of the Talmud, pp. 19-25, New York, 1880; Max Grünbaum, 
Jüd. Deutsche Chrest. pp. 825-395, Leipsic, 1882; Nahida Remy, 
Gebet in Bibel und Talmud, Berlin, 1892, and English 
translation, New York, 1894; A. Sulzbach, Religiöse und 
Weltliche Poesie der Juden, Berlin, 1898; Winter and 
Wünsche, Die Jüd. Lit. p. 824. Treves, 1896 ; S. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, p. 323, Philadelphia, 1896 ; L. N. Dembitz, 
Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home, ib. 1895; Leo Wie- 
ner, Hist. Yiddish Literature, xvi. 244-246, New York, 1899. 
K. J. D. E. 
DEW (55).— Biblical Data: Moisture con- 

densed from the atmosphere and gathered in small 

drops, specially upon the upper surface of plants. 

In Palestine dew “falls” in cloudless nights during 

the summer, and refreshes the vegetation, which 

without it would suffer. The westerly windssweep- 
ing across the sea in the late summer months deposit 
this moisture in the form of mist like fine spray 
upon the summer crops ; hence, *the dew of Hermon 
that cometh down upon the mountains of Zion ” (Ps. 
cxxxiii. 2, Hebr.). Dew and rain are closely related 
to each other in Hebrew literature as sources of fer- 
tility and of regeneration of life (Micah v. 6 [7]). In 
the rainless season “the dew assuages the heat" 

(Ecclus. [Sirach] xviii. 16, xliii. 22); it is therefore 

as precious as rain (Gen. xxvii. 28; Deut. xxxiii. 13, 

28; Zech. viii. 12), and the withholding of it, as of 

rain, is a curse (II Sam. i. 21; I Kings xvii. 1; Hag. 

i. 10). The summer dew is so copious as to saturate 

the fleece of wool (Judges vi. 97 et seg.) or the hair 

of the wanderer (Cant. v. 2. Suddenly it falls (II 

Sam. xvii. 12), and gently (Deut. xxxii. 2; Prov. 

xix. 12); it liesall night (Job xxix. 19), and rises and 

disappears in the morning (Ex. xvi. 14; Hos. vi. 4). 

Dew as the vivifying power is used as a simile of 

God (Hos. xiv. 6 [5]); it also symbolizes freshness 

(Ps. cx. 3: “the dew of thy youth ”) and resurrection: 

“A dew of herbs is thy dew, and the earth shall cast 

off the spirits of the dead” (Isa. xxvi. 19, Hebr.). 

— —In Post-Biblical Literature: According to 

Enoch Ix. 20, “the spirit of the dew dwells at the 

ends of the heaven, close to the chambers of the rain, 

and its course is in winter and in summer.” Winds 
coming from the middle cf the twelve portals bring 


beneficial dew of prosperity; from other portals, 
hurtful dew accompanied by locusts and other calam- 
ities (Enoch Ixxvi. 8 et seg.). This is also in accord- 
ance with rabbinical tradition: “In the sixth heaven, 
Makon, there are treasuries of hurtful dews and of 
beneficial dewdrops ” (bas 73 Dy mob n»by : 
Hag. 19b) “Between Pesah and Shabu‘ot a prayer 
is offered that God may preserve the people from the 
hurtful dews? (Lev. R. xxviii., with reference to Jer. 
v. 24. "Thetwo loavesof bread offered on Shabu ‘ot. 
are waved to and fro in symbolical petition to the 
Ruler of heaven and earth and of the four winds to 
keep off the unpropitious winds and dews (Suk, 37b; 
Lev. R. le). 

Only on account of Israel does dew come as a 
blessing upon the world: on account of Jacob, who 
studied the Torah, or for the sake of Job, whose 
doors were kept wide open for the needy (Gen. R. 
Ixvi). “God promised Abraham under an oath 
never to let dew cease to bless his descendants, and 
therefore Elijah could not stop its fall by his words” 
(Yer. Ta'an. i. 68d; compare Bab. 8a, b). Accord- 
ing to Samuel bar Nahmani, dew comes asa heavenly 
gift and by the merit of no man (Yer. Ta'an. L.c.; 
Ber. v. 9b, after Micah vi. 6). On the other hand, 
the opinion is expressed that since the destruction 
of the Temple no dew of unmixed blessing falls. 
(Sotah ix. 19), and this on account of the cessation 
of the heave-offering and the tithes (Shab. 382b). 

But the “dew of the Resurrection” is also stored 
up in ‘Arabot, the highest heaven (Hag. 12b). By 

this dew the dead are revived (Yer. 


Dew of Jer. v. 9b; Yer. Ta'an. i. 68d, with 
the Resur- reference to Isa. xxvi. 19). In Hag. 
rection. 12b, Ps. Ixviii. 10 (9) is referred to: 


“Thou didst send a plentiful rain to 
revive thine inheritance" (IHebr.). This verse is 
construed to allude to an incident at the giving of 
the Law on Mount Sinai, “When God appeared 
amidst the trembling of the earth on Sinai, life fled 
from the people of Israel and from all the living 
people in the land of Isracl; and the angels said: 
‘Dost Thou desire to give Thy Law unto the dead or 
unto the living?’ Then God dropped the dew of 
Resurrection upon all, and they revived.” Regard- 
ing the Prayer for Dew and the liturgical poetry of 
Kalir for the first day of Passover, which contains 
many allusions to the dew of Resurrection, sce TAL, 
PRAYER FOR. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encyce. Bibl. s.v. Dew. 
E. G. II. K. 


DEW, THE PRAYER FOR. See Tar. 


DEZA, DIEGO DE: Second inquisitor-general ; 
Bishop of Salamanca, and professor of theology at 
the university of that city; subsequently Arch- 
bishop of Seville, in which city he died 1506; friend 
and protector of Christopher Columbus. After 
Tomas de Torquemada's death Deza was appointed 
inquisitor-general of all Spain (Sept. 1, 1499). While 
he held office, 1,664 persons were burned alive, and 
various penances and punishments were inflicted 
upon 52,456 persons. Deza was of Jewish descent, 
and in spite of the cruelty with which he persecuted 
his kindred, the Maranos, he was, toward the end of 
his life, publicly accused of being a Jew at heart. 
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He was buried in Seville Cathedral. Compare Ix- 
QUISITION. ; | 

D. M. K. 

DHU NUWAS, ZUR‘AH YUSUF IBN 
TUBAN AS‘AD ABI KARIB: Jewish King 
of Yemen, 515-525. According to the Arabian 
historians the name *Dhu Nuwas” was given him 
on account of his curly hair (Ibn Khaldun, * Pro- 
legomena," p. 811; Hamzah of Ispahan, “ Annals,” i. 
188). Von Kremer connects the name with a for- 
tress “Nuwash” in southern Arabia (*Süd-Arab. 
Sage,” p. 90); but the Arabic derivation is substan- 
tiated by the name “Masruk,” given him in the 
Syriac translation of John Psaltes. In Greek sources 
he is known as Aovvady (acc.) or Aovvaác (nom.); 
while the name })7)\DIN found in John of Ephesus 
has been explained by Von Gutschmid as the Greek 
TOv ččw 'Ivóov, In Ethiopic accounts he is called 
“Phineas.” If the contradictory and sometimes 
legendary accounts of the personality of Dhu Nu- 
was given by the Arabian writers can be trusted, 
he was not a Jew by birth, but embraced Judaism 

after ascending the throne, taking the 

Name and nameof*Joseph." Having killed the 

Religion. debauched usurper Khani'ah Yanuf 

Dhu Shanatir, who endeavored to mal- 

treat him, Dhu Nuwas successfully propagated Ju- 
daism in Yemen. 

His zeal for Judaism brought about his fall. Hav- 
ing heard of the persecutions of the Jews by the 
Byzantine emperors, he retaliated by putting to 
death some Byzantine merchants who were traveling 
on business through Himyara. This destroyed the 
trade of Yemen with Europe and involved Dhu 
Nuwas in a war with the heathen king Aidug, 
whose commercial interests were injured thereby. 
Dhu Nuwas was defeated (521), but succeeded in 
reestablishing his kingdom. Soon, however, he en- 
tangled himself in a new difficulty. He made war 
against the Christian city Najran, in Yemen, which 
was a dependency of his kingdom; and on its capitu- 
lation, in spite, itis said, of his promise of immunity 
from punishment, he offered the citizens the alterna- 
tive of embracing Judaism or being put to death. As 
they refused to renounce their faith, he executed 
their chief, Harith (Aretas) ibn Kaleb, and three hun- 
dred and forty chosen men. 

This event caused a great stir among the Chris- 
tians; and the Roman emperor Justin I. requested 

the Negus Elezbaa of Ethiopia to 


Attacked march against the Jewish king. Ac- 
from cordingly an Ethiopian army crossed 


Abyssinia. the Red Sea to Yemen. Dhu Nuwas 

endeavored unsuccessfully to prevent 
its landing. The ensuing engagement terminated 
disastrously for Dhu Nuwas. His city of Zafora 
(Thafar) together with his queen and the treasure, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Preferring death 
to capture, Dhu Nuwas rode into the sea and was 
drowned. 

The chief authority for these facts is the Syriac 
letter of Simeon of Bet-Arsham, which is found in 
the histories of John of Asia, Pseudo-Denys of Tel- 
mahre, and Zacharias, the best edition of which is 
that of Guidi (“Reale Acad. dei Lincei,” 1881). 
Grütz, Pretorius (1870), George (1883), Halévy, and 


Percira have thrown doubts upon the authenticity 
of the narrative, which has also found its way into 
the “ Martyrium Arethe.” Halévy, especially, has 
tried to prove the apocryphal character of this let- 
ter, because of certain contradictions which it con- 
tains, and has endeavored to show that it was writ- 
ten at the time of Justinian and not of Justin. The 
consolatory epistle written in 519 to the Himyaritic 
Christians by Jacob of Serug (^Z. D. M. G.” xxxi. 
402 et seg.) merely speaks of their persecution, and 
says nothing about the conversion of the king. 
John Psaltes, Abbot of Beth Afthonius(d. 588), wrote 
a Greek hymn, which was afterward translated into 
Syriac, in which he speaks of the persecutions, but 
does not in any way mention the Jews. Neither 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who was at Adulis when the 
Christian King of Aksum, Elezbaa, was preparing 
his expedition against the Himyarites, nor Proco- 
pius, the historian of Justinian's wars (d. 565), men- 
tions the events at all. L. Duchesne, while accept- 
ing Halévy's criticism of the letter of Simeon, still 
holds to the historicity of the general facts, as do 
also Nóldeke and Dillmann. Glaser (“ Skizze," p. 
534) suspects that the stories told in regard to Dhu 
Nuwas’ cruelties are pure fictions. Mohammed 
knew the story (sura 85); it is mentioned in the 
celebrated South Arabian * Kasidah " (see the ed. of 
Von Kremer, p. 20, Leipsic, 1865), and by the 
Himyarite Nashwan ibn Sa‘id in his “Shams al- 
"Ulum" (D. H. Müller, *Süd-Arab. Studien," p. 8, 
Vienna, 1877). "The unanimity of Arabian tradition, 
and the presence of Jews in Yemen as attested by 
the Jewish inscriptions found there by Glaser, lead 
to the belief that the account of the Jewish king 
may bein the main historical, though the particu- 
lars regarding his cruelty toward the Christians are 
probably largely exaggerated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur VHist. des 
Arabes, i. 118 et seq.; Tabari, Annales, ed. De Goeje, i. 917 
et seq.; Mas'udi, Muruj al Dhahab, i. 129 et seq.; iii. 34, 156, 
157, 175; iv. 240; Blau, in Z. D. M.G. xxv. 260, xxiii. 560; Prae- 
torius, in ib. xxiv. 624; Mordtmann, in ib. xxxi. 66; Fell, in 
ib. xxxv. 1 et seq.: Kremer, Ueber die Süd-Arabische Sage, 
pp. 90, 127; F. M. Esteves Pereira, Hist. dos Martyres de Na- 
gran, Lisbon, 1899; Gritz, Gesch. v. 78-81; L. Duchesne, in 
Rev. Et. Juives, xx. 220 et seq.; NOldeke, Gesch. der Perser 
und Araber, pp. 174 et scq.; Duval, Lit. Syriaque, pp. 1418 et 
seq.; Halévy, in Rev. Et. Juives, xviii. 16 et seq., xxi. 220 et 
scq.; idem, in Rev. Sém. viii. 88 et seq. 
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DIA, EL (= * The Day”): Title of a Jewish peri- 
odical written in Judao-Spanish and printed in rab- 
binical characters. It was published at Philippopo- 
lis, Bulgaria, from June, 1897 until 1900; in 1908 its 
publication was begun again at Sofia. 
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DIABETES MELLITUS: A constitutional 
disorder of nutrition, characterized by the persistent 
elimination of grape-sugar in the urine. It is con- 
sidered to be a disease of the wealthier classes, and 
is more common in cities than in the country. Dr. 

Bertillon has demonstrated that the 


A Disease mortality from diabetes is higher in all 
of Civ- the wealthy districts. Persons of a 
ilization. nervous temperament are very often 


affected, and it is not uncommon to 
find a history of insanity, consumption, and gout 
among the relatives of diabetics. Sudden emo- 
tional excitement, grief, terror, worry, and anx- 


Diabetes 


iety may each and all be followed so closely by 
diabetes that there is no room for doubt as to their 
having occasioned it. It is well known asa result 
of commercial disaster. “When stocks fall, dia- 
betes rises in Wall Street,” says Dr. Kleen. It has 
also been noticed that engine-drivers are especially 
subject to this disease; this fact is presumably due 
to the excessively anxious nature of their occupa- 
tion. l 

Diabetes is met with, in varying degrees of fre- 
quency, in every country. It is stated to be ex- 
tremely common among the educated classes of na- 
tives in India and Ceylon. The disease is almost 
unknown among the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
negroes of Africa; but many cases have been ob- 
served among negroes in the United States. Many 
competent and reliable observers show that diabetes 
is more common among the Jews than among any 
other European races; and statistics prove conclu- 
sively that the disease occurs among Jews from two 
to six times as frequently as it does among non- 
Jews, as can be seen from an examination of the fol- 
lowing tables: 
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Pereentage of 
‘Deaths Due to 


Diabetes. 
Locality. Period. Authority, 
| Du Gen- 
| Jews. | tiles. 
att. rnm 
pn 'allach, in ** Med. 
Frunkforkon- b iere n^ 1.9 | o4 [3 obiter 
P | 1893, p. 77 
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Observer. Authority. 


No. of Cases. 


age of Jewish 


No. and Pereent- 
Patients. 


25 |" Ueber den Diabetes," p. 185, 

| .— Berlin, 1884, 

123 | 17.8| " Klinische Erfahrungen über 

| Diabetes Mellitus,” pp. 2, 3, 

Jena, 1899. 

“Die Zuekerkrankheit und 
Ihre Behandlung," p. 44, 
Berlin, 1901. 


F. T. Frerieh.| 400 |103; 
KZ. 692 


| 
f 
} 
i 


Carlv.Noor-1| 650 |252]388 |) 
den s 328 119 | 36.3 i 


Other observers have given statistics showing 
that the German Jews are more liable to diabetes 
than non-Jews. On the other hand, these statistics 
have been objected to as valueless, because most of 
them relate to German bathing-resorts and sanita- 
riums, where well-to-do patients from every country 
are apt to flock for relief. It is further shown that 
Jews are attracted to these resorts in relatively 
greater numbers than other races, because they 
more often seek relief of celebrated physicians and 
specialists. Thus, Dr. Arnold Pollatschek (“Zur 
Actiologie des Diabetes Mellitus,” in * Zeitschrift für 
Klinische Medizin," xxxii. 478-489, Berlin, 1901) 
shows that in the course of ten years (1891-1900) he 
treated 4,719 persons, of whom 2,881 were Christians, 
2,333 Jews, and 5 Mohammedans. Of these patients 
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653 suffered from diabetes—289 Christians and 964 
Jews. Of his entire clientele 18.8 per cent wore dia- 
betics, and there were 124 diabetic Christians per 
1,000, as against 155 per 1,000 of Jewish origin. The 
slight relative excess of the Jewish diabetics is, ac- 
cording to Pollatschek, only apparent. He believes 
that the circumstance that Jews apply oftener than 
Christians to the sanitariums for treatment is due to 
their greater wealth, and that, consequently, as.a 
bath physician in Carlsbad, he saw more patients 
of Jewish origin. He finally draws attention to the 
fact that the mortality from diabetes in England is 
quite high, although there are comparatively few 
Jews there, and claims that it is questionable whether 
Thomas, Willis, Dobson, and Rollo, who first ob- 
served and described diabetes, had Jewish material 
for their researches. 

Both of these views—(1) that the Jews suffer more 
frequently from diabetes than other races, and (3) 
that they are not more often affected—are probably 
well founded. It is only a question of the nativity 
of the Jews: the Jews in Germany, for example, are 
decidedly more diabetic than those in Russia, Eng- 
land, and France; and the difference of opinion 
among physicians of expcrience is simply due to the 
fact that they usually neglect to consider the ques- 
Lion of the nativity of the Jews under consideration. 
In the United States, where Jews arrive from vari- 
ous countries, diabetes is found to be extremely 
frequent among the German and Hungarian Jews; 
while among the Russian Jews it is certainly no 
more—perhaps it is even less—frequent than among 
other races. | 

Dr. Heinrich Stern (* The Mortality from Diabetes 
Mollitus in the City of New York During 1899," in 
“The Medical Record," lviii. 766-774), who has 
carefully analyzed the death-certiticates of diabetics 
in New York, has found that of 202 deaths due to 
diabetes 54 were those of Jews, or over 25 per cent; 
of these, 21 were males and 88 females. New York 
city (Manhattan and the Bronx) in 1900 had a pop- 
ulation of over 2,050,000, of which the Jews con- 
stituted 20 per cent. This would indicate that in 
these boroughs there were over 400,000 Jews, and 
1,650,000 non-Jews. The following table shows the 
relative death-rate from diabetesin New York (Man- 
hattan and Bronx) in 1899: 


—————_—_[_—[_[_—[_[—>—[——[—]—[]_]_;_;z<~«_.qZ_i_—o2_—~__ aaa aaaauauuauit 
; Number of Death-Jtate 
Race Codd Deaths Due| of Diabetes 
FERES to Diabetes per 100,000 
(1899). Population. 
All races......... 2,030,000 202 9.85 
Non-Jews (80 per 
Cent) uo isl 1,650,000 148 8.95 
Jews (20 per cent). 400,000 54 13.50 


From this table it is evident that the mortality 
from diabetes of the Jews in New York is relatively 
more than double that of the rest of the population 
of the city. 

The morbidity of New York Jews from this dis- 
ease has been investigated by Dr. Julius Rudisch 
C Mount Sinai Hospital Report," 1898-99, pp. 26- 
29); and the following table gives his statistics of 
the cases of diabetes which were treated in Mount 
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Sinai Hospital during the years 1890-1900, compared 
with those of four other New York hospitals for the 
same period: 


“= s 
So la que 
5 o ey |B 
z s B) E 2 Race. Sex. 
Hospital. | BS | 29|45 
e A BS wu 
gr | 5a] ° 
pud | S Jews am Males. | Females. 
Mt. Sinai..| 29,166 |.0021| 62 | 52 | 10 | 43 19 
Lebanon... 3,958 | .0027 | 11 10 1 4 7 
German ...| 24,811 | .0023 | 59 19 40 45 14 
New York.| 50,429 | .0005 | 28 3 25 20 8 
Roosevelt..! 28,402 | .0014 | 36 2 34 20 11 
137 | 59 


Total.... | 136,761 196 | 86 110 


It wil be seen that the total number of cases 
treated in the five hospitals in question during the 
ten years mentioned amounted to 136,767, of which 
196 were diabetics, or 1 diabetic to 697 general cases. 
“If weassume,” says Rudisch, “that upon the basis 
of population [of New York city] 15 per cent of 
the total number of patients were Jews, we find that 
20,500 were treated. The whole number of dia- 
betics was 196, and of these 86 were Hebrews—a 
matter of 43 per cent. If we now assume 20,500 as 
the total number of Jewish patients, we find that 
diabetes is nearly three times as prevalent among 
Hebrews as among any other race or creed.” 

It has been observed by many clinicians that the 

Jews bear diabetes better than other 


Jews races; thus, Van Noorden (l.e. p. 176) 
Endure states that it is remarkable how some 
Diabetes patients will endure glycosuria for 


Better than years without much discomfort, suc- 
Others.  cumbingatlast—perhaps after decades 
—to what is supposed to be heart -fail- 
ure, This peculiar type of diabetes, and this remark- 
able endurance by the human body of the anomalous 
metabolism of diabetes, are more frequently met with 
among women than among men, and almost exclu- 
sively among Jews. 

Dr. Stern has pointed out another peculiarity ; 
viz., that Jews dying of diabetes succumb through 
coma more frequently than non-Jews. Thus, while 
the ratio of fatal coma cases occurring in New 
York city in 1899 to the total mortality from dia- 
betes was as 60 to 202, or 29 per cent, coma occurred 
in 43 per cent of the cases of diabetes among Jews. 

It has also been shown that diabetes is nota racial 
disease of the Jews. Sée has observed that it is no 

more frequent among the Jews in 


Not France than among the rest of the pop- 
a Racial ulation ofthatcountry. Rudisch says 
Disease. that while the total number of patients 


admitted into the Mount Sinai Hospi- 
talin New York is three times as large as that of 
patients who are natives of Germany, the striking 
feature is that the diabetic patients among the latter 
outnumber in the proportion of 6 to 1 those among 
the patients who are Russians, He attributes this 
to the circumstance that the Russo-Jewish patients 
of the hospital belong to the poorer laboring classes 
and are insufliciently nourished, whereas the major- 
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ity of the German Jews represent the better classes 
of workmen as well as persons engaged in mercantile 
and professional pursuits. 

The same fact is evidenced in the * Report on Vital 
Statistics of New York City " of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, wherein the deaths for the six years ending 
May 31, 1890, are recorded. During the period in 
question the average mortality from diabetes per 
100,000 population is secn to be as follows: 


a > > A : C 
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oo 229.2 oc oLz 
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2a DAI za S222 
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The Russian and Polish Jews in New York show 
a lower mortality from diabetes than many of their 
non-Jewish neighbors. Of the 54 Jewish diabetics 
who died in that city during 1899, as shown by Stern 
(Le.), 17, or 31.48 per cent, were born in Russia; and 
it is well known that at least 65 per cent of the Jews 
in New York are natives of Russia or of Poland. 
These data tend to show that diabetes is most fre- 
quently met with among German Jews, and that 
Jews from other countries are not more liable to 
contract the disease than are the other inhabitants 
of the city. 
Many reasons have been given for the excessive 
predisposition of Jews to diabetes. Consanguineous 
marriages, more frequent among the 


Reasons Jews than among most other races (see 
Given. ANTHROPOLOGY and CONSANGUINITY), 


have been thought by some (Van Noor- 
den, Stern, Frerich, and many others) to be the 
cause. Van Noorden (“ Ueber Diabetes Mellitus,” in 
“Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1900, p. 1117) 
even thinks that the frequent intermixture of Jew- 
ish with Indo-Germanic blood has a great deal to do 
with the frequency of diabetes among Jews. These 
views are, however, untenable, because most modern 
authorities deny that consanguineous marriages, pro- 
vided they are contracted between healthy individ- 
uals, are in any way detrimental to the offspring; 
and it. is not known that racial intermixtures, which 
are frequent in modern civilized countries, have any 
etiological relation to the disease. 

The alleged sedentary habits of the Jews are 
assigned by some authors (Saundby, Kleen, and 
others) asa predisposing cause. Diabetes is a disease 
brought about by high living, overfeeding, lack of | 
proper exercise, etc., and most of the rich Jews who 
apply to the sanitariums for treatment are precisely 
of the class among which these conditions are most 
prevalent. This is disproved by Stern’s statistics of 
the mortality from diabetes in New York city dur- 
ing the year 1899, which conclusively show that 
nearly 70 per cent of the deaths from that disease 
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occurred in tenement-houses, 15 per cent in coroners' 

cases, and only 15 per cent in private houses, which 

would indicate that high living has practically little 
to do with diabetes (Stern, in “Jour. Am. Medical 

Assoc.” Jan. 26, 1901). 

With the present knowledge of the pathogenesis 
of diabetes, the only reasonable explanation of the 
frequency of the disease among Jews is their ex- 
treme nervousness, the Jews being known as the 
most nervous of civilized peoples. 

It remains to be mentioned that throughout the 
world the Jews are principally town-dwellers, two- 
thirds of them living in large centers of population; 
and that diabetes seeks most of its victims among the 
people who live under the strain, hurry, and bustle 
of modern city life. “The Jews are the children and 
grandchildren of town-dwellers,” says Bouchard. 
“In the long run the unfavorable hereditary influ- 
ences are not rectified for them by the frequent in- 
termarriage of the urban with the country people, as 
is the case with the rest of the population. The 
Jews marry exclusively among themselves; first cous- 
ins from the paternal or maternal side find no barrier 
to marriage, and immediately on being born the young 
Israelite receives the accumulated unfavorable (he- 
reditary) influences, which he further develops dur- 
ing his lifetime, and which tend to the diseases that 
are generated by disturbed nutrition, particularly 
diabetes ” (* Lec. sur les Maladies par Ralentissement 
de la Nutrition," Paris, 1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The monographs on diabetes mellitus by Fre- 
rich, Van Noorden, Külz, and Pollatschek, cited above; Wal- 
lach, Notizen zur Diabetissterblichkeit in Frankfort-am- 
Main, in Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, 1898, p. 
119; Lagneau, Surla Race Juive, in Bulletin de V Académie 
de Médecine, Sept. 8, 1891. 


J. M. Fr. 

DIADEM. See CROWN. 

DIAL: Device for displaying the time by means 
of the shadow of a gnomon or style thrown by the 
rays of the sun ona graduated disk. It is generally 
agreed that by the “steps of Ahaz” (II Kings xxi. 
9, 10; Isa. xxxviii. S, Hebr.) some device for meas- 
uring time, in the form of a sun-clock, is intended. 
The expression was so understood by some of the 
old versions (Targ. N'yt? aN; Sym. ópo2óyi0v ; Vulg. 
"horologium "); but there are no means of deter- 
mining with certainty the nature, shape, and con- 
struction of the contrivance. The view that a dial 
in the stricter sense of the term—that is, a plane 
with a graduated scale and a vertical style or 
gnomon—is meant, is not supported by the text, 
since the usual and natural meaning of mbyp is 
“steps,” not “degrees.” 

Following the literal and usual meaning of the 
words, most exegetesassume that the 5 were actual 
steps; that is, a circular staircase leading up to a 
column or obelisk, the shadow of which, falling on a 
greater or smaller number of the steps, according 
as the sun was low or high, indicated the position 
of the sun, and thus the time of day. Such an obe- 
lisk was erected during the reign of Augustus, on 
the Campus Martius in Rome. As, according to the 
account in IT Kings, the shadow could go forward 
or recede ten steps, the step-clock of Ahaz must 
have had at least twenty steps, each of which, there- 
fore, did not mark a full hour of the day, but some 


smaller period of time. Herodotus (ii. 109) ascribes 
to the Babylonians the invention of the pole (.e., the 
concave dial) and the gnomon, and the division of 
the day into twelve parts. As Ahaz had intercourse 
with the Assyrians (compare II Kings xvi. 10), it is 
likely that he obtained from them a Babylonian 
model for his ciock. | 

In *Eduy. iii. 8 the stone-clock and its style (prop- 
erly “nail”) are mentioned (nt JIN btw 2D). 
Maimonides, in his commentary, describes it as a 
circle on a broad, smooth stone set into the ground, 
and marked with straight lines, which bore the 
numbers of the hours. The style, the height of which 
was usually less than one-fourth the diameter of the 
disk, cast a shadow upon the lines and indicated the 
number of hours passed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geret, Dc Sole Tempore Hiskice Retro- 
grado, 1673; Sahm, De Regressu Solis Tempore Hiskice. 
1689-96 ; Martini, Von den Sonnenuhren der Alten, Leipsie, 
liv; Von Gumpach, Zeitrechnung der Babylonier, p. 20; 
Heidelberg, 1852; J. W. Bosanquet, in Transactions of the 
Society for Biblical Archeology, 1874, iii. 33; S. Beswick, 
The Shadow on the Dial of Ahaz, in Biblia, 1896, viii. 309; 
Müller, Bibel und Gnomik. Eine Apologetische Studie tiber 
die Sonnenuhr des Königs Ahas, in Natur und Offen- 
barung, 1902, xlviii. 5-3. 
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DIALECTICS, RABBINICAL. Sece PILPUL. 

DIALECTS: Under this heading are considered 
the various forms of those languages, other than He- 
brew, which have been spoken or written by the 
Jews, and which have been modified by them, either 
through the introduction of Hebrew words, usages, 
and syntax, or by the conservation of older forms 
of speech which have gone out of use in the lands 
where the languages to which they belong were 
originally spoken. When the Jews lost their home 
and became a race without a country, they were 
naturally forced to adopt the languages of the peo- 
ples among whom they came to dwell; but Hebrew 
continued to be their language of prayer and of 
literary composition. They started out almost as 
bilinguists; for Aramaic is found not only in the 
Bible, but also in many of the oldest prayers (com- 
pare the use of the expressions “leshon hedyot " [B. 
M. 104a] and *leshon hol" [Ber. 40b] to denote 
" Aramaic”). In a short time they became poly- 
glots, while Hebrew, because of the Bible and their 
ritual, remained their holy language. Thus Judah 
ha-Levi refers to Abraham as using Hebrew as a 
sacred language and Aramaic as a profane tongue 
(“ Cuzari,” ed. Cassel, p. 175). 

According to Abraham Abulafia, the Jews of 
Sicily used not only Italian and Greek, but also 
Arabic, which language they had adopted at the 
time when that island was under the dominion of 
the Arabs (7Rev. Etudes Juives," ix. 149). The 
first Jewish settlers in Corfu came from Greece: to 
these were added emigrants from Apulia, and in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries others from Portu- 
gal; so that in the synagogues of Corfu the hymns 
are sung in Hebrew, Greek, Italian, and Portuguese 
(* Abhandl. des Fünften Intern. Orient.-Congresses," 
p. 228, Berlin, 1882). 

Benfey's dictum, *'The Jews have always spoken 
a jargon" (*Z. D. M. G.” xxxvii. 606); Noldeke’s 
remark that wherever Jews live together in large 
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numbers they peculiarly color the language they 
speak (“ Alttest. Lit." p. 248); and Wellhausen's say- 
ing in regard to the Jews of northern Arabia, “The 
Jews spoke among themselves a gibberish which 
ihe Arabs found it dificult to understand ” (“ Skiz- 
zen,” iv. 18), are only partially true, as in many 
communities in Europe Hebrew was spoken down 
to the eleventh century (Zunz, “ Z. G.” p. 187). And 
where the Jews of Europe wrote the languages 
spoken in the countries in which they dwelt, they 
wrote them, up to the fifteenth century, with remark- 
able exactness, though often using Hebrew charac- 
ters (Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” 
p. 359). Curious instances of what Steinschneider 
calls the “linguistically amphibious life of the Jews” 
(* Monatsschrift," xlii. 84) are: the macaronic verses 
written in Hebrew and Arabic by such South Ara- 
bian poets as Shibzi; some poems of Leo de Modena, 
veritable *tours de force," which can be read either 
as Hebrew oras Italian; the Hebrew-Arabic- Romance 
glossaries called * Makre Dardeke” (Schwab, in 
“Rev. Etudes Juives,” xvi. 253 et seq.); and the 
Hebrew-English-Spanish “Vocabulary” by Jacob 
and Hayyim Moreira (Perles, “Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte der Hebrüischen und Aramüischen Stu- 
dien," p. 143). 

Jewish dialects are characterized by foreign words 

treated as Hebrew ; or by Hebrew words treated as 
foreign words; or by the useof words 
Character- which have long since disappeared 
istics. from the ordinary speech of the coun- 
try; or by the retention of the ancient 
pronunciation of the language. Any one of these 
peculiarities will give a definite character to a Jew- 
ish dialect without its becoming of necessity a jar- 
gon,though some of the later developments of Judzeo- 
German almost deserve that name. The Hebrew 
words introduced into the newly acquired language 
ame largely from the Bible (which was the start- 
ing-point and foundation of all Jewish studies), from 
the liturgy as used in the synagogue and the home, 
and from peculiar Jewish social customs. 

The earliest non-Hebrew language with which the 
Jews became acquainted was the Aramaic; but 
there is no information as to how far they modified 
that language in the course of time. The Aramaic 
portions of the Old Testament show some peculiar- 
ities, which are possibly due to the Masorites. The 
Aramaic which the Jews spoke in Babylon, and 
which Arabic writers are wont to call “ Nabatean " 
(*Jew. Quart. Rev.” xii. 517), is proved by the 
Mandean dialect to have been similar to the lan- 
guage spoken by other peoples in that neighborhood; 
and the later development of a distinct Western Ju- 
dæo-Aramaic in Palestine and Syria was due largely 
to the rivalry between Church and Synagogue. The 
Aramaicspoken by the Jewsin New Testament times, 
as well as the dialect represented in the Palestinian 
Talmud and in some of the Targumim, probably 
differed little from the language of the non-Jewish 
population. How small these differences were, may 
be gaged from a study of the modern Aramaic dia- 
lects spoken in northern Mesopotamia. The Jews 
living near Lake Urmi, in western Persia, and even 
those across the Turkish border. still speak a form 
of Aramaic which is only differentiated from the 


other modern Aramaic dialects by the introduction of 
Hebrew wordsand phrases. This dialect is called by 
the Jews “ Lishanah shel Ibrani” (Hebrew Tongue), 
or “ Lishanat Jabali” (Mountain Tongue),or “ Leshon 
Galut " (Tongue of the Exile; see Gottheil in “Jour. 
Amer. Or. Soc." xv. 297 et seg.). The language 
written and spoken by the Samaritans around Nab- 
lus, formerly believed to be a mixture of Aramaic 
and Hebrew, has been proved by later investigation 
to be a Western Aramaic dialect interspersed with 
a number of Hebrew words (compare Nóldeke in 
Cheyne and Black, “Encyclopedia Biblica," i. 
284b). 

From the time of Alexander the Great the Jews 
came largely under the influence of Hellenism, which 
affected not only the thought and the practises, 
but also the language of the Jews; and many Greek 
words and phrases found entrance into their vocab- 

ulary. In how far the Jews adopted 
Use Greek speech in the mother country, 
of Greek by it is difficult to say; but in the Greek 
Jews. cities along the coast they must have 
heard that language spoken and must 
in many cases have used it. In the Diaspora, how- 
ever, Greek soon succeeded in ousting Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and it became the vernacular of the Egyp- 
tian Jews. In fermer times it was held that Hellen- 
istic Greek, which lived down to about the year 600, 
was the dialect of the Greek-speaking Jews in the 
Orient: but the study of Greek dialectology and the 
numerous finds of papyri and ostraka within recent 
years have convinced scholars that the Greek spoken 
by the Jews in Egypt and found in their literary 
productions is part and parcel of the general Hel- 
lenistic kof. Philo and the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosophers and poets differ as little in point of 
language from their non-Jewish neighbors as does 
Josephus from the other historians of his time who 
wrote in Greek. Even the translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek does not represent any special 
Jewish dialect of this koc. It is, of course, full of 
Hebrew words, expressions, and syntactical con- 
structions; but these new elements are due, in the 
largest measure, to the attempt of the translators to 
adhere slavishly to the original Hebrew ; and Blass is 
probably right in asserting that “no one ever spoke 
in this manner, not even the Jewish translators” 
(* Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch," 
p. 2, Góttingen, 1902). 

This is trueof the New Testament also. Though 
Jewish theological ideas and even individual expres- 
sions have left their mark on the Greek where in 


some cases the books were translated from a Hebrew- 


or Aramaic original, the language has in no measure 
the character of a Jewish dialect. Blass (čb. p. 3) 
calls it a moderated Attic Greek. Deissmann has 
very properly pointed out that the difference be- 
tween a translation and an original in this Hellenis- 
tic Greek may be seen if the prologue to the Greek 
Book of Ecclesiasticus be compared with the body 
of the book itself (Herzog-Hauck, * Real-Encye." 
vii. 638). It is therefore entirely wrong to speak of 
a Biblical Greek, a Septuagint Greek, a New Testa- 
ment Greek, ora Jud:eo-Greek dialect. The same 
is true of later times, when Jews settled again in 
Greece and Constantinople. "The Greek found in the 
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Bible translations published during the sixteenth 
century (see JEW. Encyc. iii. 185-197), though writ- 
ten in Hebrew letters, does not differ from the 
ordinary spoken Greek of the day (“Hebr. Bibl.” 
xv. 40; “Rev. Etudes Juives,” xxii, 208; “Jew. 
Chron.” July 26, 1901, p. 25). 

When the Jews came under the influence of Ara- 
bic culture, they readily accepted the language of 
their masters, and, from Morocco in the west to 
Bagdad in the east, they spoke and wrote Arabic in 
all its various forms. The language of the old Jew- 
ish poets in Arabia differs in no respect from that 
of their heathen and Mohammedan contemporaries. 
But in course of time Arabic became a second 
mother tongue to the Jews of the Orient, such as 

only the Judzo-German became for 
Use the Jews in eastern Europe. In con- 
of Arabic. tradistinction to the latter, however, 
Arabic was also the literary language 
of the Oriental Jews; into which they not only 
translated their theological and religious books, but 
in which they also wrote upon all conceivable topics. 
It might, therefore, be proper to speak rather of 
Judao-Arabie dialects than of one particular dia- 
lect. The term must not, however, be misunder- 
stood. Saadia, in his Bible translation, uses many 
Arabie words in the sense of their Hebrew equiva- 
lents; but this is no criterion. In his philosophical 
work he writes, as did Judah ha-Levi, Maimonides, 
Ibn Ezra, and others, a pure Arabic; a degree more 
“vulgar” than that of his Mohammedan neighbors, 
but “Jewish” only in the introduction of Hebrew 
technical termsand Hebrew quotations (Friedländer, 
“Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides,” p. x., Frank- 
fort, 1902). 

It has been customary to look down upon Judæo- 
Arabic as merely the “Middle Arabic” of the day 
interspersed with Hebrew words and phrases. But 
here again, as is the case with J udeo-German, many 
of the peculiarities observed are survivals of older 
forms of the spoken Arabic dialects (see Kampff- 
meyer in “W. Z. K. M." xiii. 947). Thus some of 
the peculiarities in the Arabic dialect of the Moroc- 
can Jews may be survivals of the Arabic Spoken in 
Spain, which the Jews carried with them at various 
times when they were banished from the peninsula ; 
and this may explain what Talcott- Williams says of 
. this dialect, that it “comes near being the worst and 
most obscure patois spoken any where and dignified 
by the name of Arabic” (“Beiträge zur Assyriolo- 
gie,” iii. 579). 

The Jews in Persia also have developed a distinct 
form of Judieo-Persian. Wilhelm Geiger speaks of 
it as “jargon used as a vernacular” (* Grundriss der 
Iranischen Philologie," i. 408); but here again, al- 
though Hebrew theological and religious terms have 
crept in, older forms of Persian have been preserved 
which make the dialect an interesting one. It is in 
reality only a development of the New High Persian 
with local dialectic peculiarities. It occasionally 
shows striking coincidences with the Pazend; and 
Horn thinks that some of the translations of the 
Biblical books which have come down were made in 
neighborhoods in which Parsees lived. 

Thanks to the labors of Bacher, Horn, Salemann, 
and others, renewed attention has of late years been 
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paid to the Judæo-Persian. There are even various 
subdialects to be recognized. The mountain Jews 
in the Caucasus speak what they them- 


Judæo- selves call * Farsi-Tat,” which differs 
Persian. in few respects from the Tat Spoken 


in the province of Baku and the pen- 
insula of Apsheron (see *Seventh Report of the 
Thirteenth International Oriental Congress," p. 12), 
The language of the Jews of Bokhara, which is also 
spoken by the Bokharan Jews in J crusalem, has its 
origin in the Tadshiki spoken by the Iranians in cen- 
tral Asia. Quite an extensive literature exists in 
Judseo-Bokharan; and not a few books have been 
printed in this dialect. If Salemann is ri ght (* Littera- 
turblatt für Orientalische Philologie," i, 181), there 
are two dialects to be distinguished in Bokharan, 
because the Jews of that place came originally from 
Tus and from Meshed. Of the J udeo-Persian, Nol- 
deke says (^Z. D. M. G." li. 70) that “the imitation 
of Hebrew has caused the most barbaric distortion 
of the Persian." J. de Morgan speaks of the lan- 
guage of the Jews of Sihne (*Jour. Asiatique," 
8th series, xix. 197); but further details have nof 
been published. 

Of the European dialects, in addition to the Greek, 
spoken by the Jews, mention must first be made of 
Judzo-Spanish. It had its origin in the Spanish 
peninsula itself; for Francisco Fernandez y Gon- 
zalez published in 1884 (“Boletin Acad. Hist." v. 
299; compare “Rev. Etudes Juives,” x. 243) three 
letters written in Judeo-Spanish and in Hebrew 
characters by Jews living in Spain before the expul- 
sion. As generally understood, however, the term: 
signifies the Spanish language as used by the exiles 
from Spain in northern África, in the East, and in 
certain parts of Europe, where they settled. It is 
called also “Ladino,” “Espanol,” and 
“Spaniolic.” A very large literature 
has grown up in this dialect, which 
does not differ from the regular Spanish except in 
the fact that occasional Arabic words are to be found, 
and older forms which have gone out of use in the 
modern developments of the language in the penin- 
sula. According to Ticknor, a modern Judzo-Span- 
ish newspaper could be read with perfect ease by : 
Spaniard of the time of Alfonso the Wise. It is 
interesting to note that parallel to the Judeo-Spanish 
there is an Arabic-Spanish literature, that of the 
Moriscos, descendants of the former masters of € pain 
(Grünbaum, “ Neue Beiträge zur Semitischen Sagen- 
kunde,” p. 245; idem, “ Jüdisch-Spanische Chresto- 
mathie," pp. 1 e£ seq.). 

The Jews were driven out of France in 1306; but 
before that time they had settled in large numbers 
both in the north and in the south. It was espe- 
ciallv in Provence that during the early Middle Ages 
they developed a large literature, and evidenily 
adopted the Provencal dialect which they heard 
spoken around them. Remnants of this Provencal 
are to be found not only in the 2,500 elosses in the 
commentarics of Rashi, Joseph Caro, Samuel ben 
Meir, Eleazar of Beaugency, and the Tosafists 
(Schwab, “La Transcript. des Mots Europ. en 
Lettres Hebr.” in “Mélanges Havet,” p. 317, Paris, 
1895), but also in original poems (e.g., “The History 
of Esther? by Israel Caslari of Avignon, which was 
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read on the Feast of Purim; * Romania," 1892) and 
jn prose works and liturgies (e.g., the elegy on the 
auto da fé at Troyes, 1288, by Jacob ben Judah of 
Lorraine; “Romania,” ili.; “Rev. Etudes Juives," 
i) These Provençal works are written in Hebrew 
script; and the Judso-Provencal represented in 
such writings is a faithful reproduction of the 
Provencal language of the time, modified by the in- 
troduction of Hebrew words and by its translitera- 
tion into Hebrew characters (see Güdemann, “ Ge- 
schichte des Erzichungswesens,” i. 26, Vienna, 1880; 
Oesterreicher, “ Beiträge zur Geschichte der Jüdisch- 
Franzósischen Sprache im Mittelalter," Czernowitz, 
1896). 

Strange to say, there are no traces of a Judxo- 
Italian dialect, even though some macaronic poems, 
as mentioned above, may be read as either Hebrew 
or Italian, The Jews in Italy very seldom wrote 
Italian in Hebrew characters; the *'Tefillot Latino," 
Mordecai Dato's sermons,and Moses Catalano's poen 
being among the few cases in which they did (comp. 
“Rev. Et. Juives," x. 197). Italian literature began 
with Dante in the thirteenth century; and as it 
grew up under their very eyes, the Jews soon took 
part in its development, and did not mix the lan- 
guage with Hebrew (see Steinschneider, in “ Mo- 
natsschrift," xlii. 116, 420; Güdemann, * Geschichte 
des Erziehungswesens . . . der Juden in Italien," 
p. 207). 

The most important Jewish dialect is of course 
the Judao-German. The name by which it was for- 
merly known, *Iwri-Teitsch," shows 
at once that it is a more mixed dialect 
than any of those already mentioned. 
The Jewsin the Rhine provinces orig- 
inally used French for their daily intercourse (Giide- 
mann, “Geschichte des Erziehungswesens . . . in 
Frankreich," pp: 114, 275). Whatever the character 
of this French may have been, it certainly influenced 
the German that was spoken by them during the 
period from the eleventh to the fourteenth century ; 
for the frontier between France and Germany was 
open, and the persecution in the former country 
drove many to seek homes across the Rhine. With 
the exception of this French influence, the German 
Jews in the early Middle Ages were characterized by 
the purity of the German they spoke and wrote, 
though they transcribed it in Hebrew characters. 
This transcription arose from the desire to make it 
possible for women, young people, and the unlet- 
tered to read and enjoy literary productions (* Hebr. 
Bibl.” viii. 15). The Hebrew script used for this 
purpose was the same as that employed for the com- 
mentaries on the Bible; and from the name of the 
chief commentator it soon became known as the 
" Rashi script.” 

This Middle High German of the Rhine provinces 
was carried eastward, especially into Poland, when 
the Jews were driven into the Slavonic lands after 
the Black Death (fourteenth century). The Jews 
came to Poland from all parts of Germany; and 
though High German was at the base of the lan- 
guage which they carried with them, there were 
also introduced many peculiarities of other dialects, 
both northern and southern. In Poland the Jews 
preserved their German dialect; and when they re- 
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turned to Germany in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries they brought with them their old Middle 
High German, modified not only by other German 
dialects, but also by à surprisingly large element 
of Hebrew. During the last two centuries Judæo- 
German has been carried over the world wherever 
the movement out of eastern Europe has brought the 
Jews from Slavonic lands. In its journey over the 
globe Judeeo-German has suffered changes in vari- 
ous ways: in Poland, Polish words were incorpo- 
rated; in Holland, Dutch words; in Turkey, Turk- 
ish; and, lastly, in English-speaking countries many 
English words have found their way into the vocab- 
ulary. 

The introduction of words and phrases from so 
many different tongues makes Judzeo-German ap- 
pear to the superficial observer to be a language. 
which knows neither grammatical rules nor lexico- 
graphic standards. It has therefore been customary 
to speak of it as “ Mauschel-Deutsch,” and those 
who use it have contributed to this misunderstand- 
ing by adopting the appellation “jargon” in place 
of the more correct and modern term, “ Yiddish.” 
See JuD#0-GERMAN; LADINO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, On Non-Hebrew Languages Used 


by Jews, in Jew. Quart. Rev. iv. 9 et seq.; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Uebers. pp. xv. et seq. 
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DIAS, FELIX: French painter; born at Bor- 
deaux 1794; died May 29, 1817. From his earliest. 
youth he betrayed marked talent for painting. Ac- 
cordingly he was sent to the Academy, where he car- 
ried off several academic honors and took the first 
prize for composition in 1817. The few productions. 
of his brush which he has left show a skilful blend- 
ing of colors, a fine taste in arrangement, and 
great vigor of design. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, in Arch. Isr. 1862, p. 696. 
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DIAS (DIAZ), MOSES B. ISAAC: Author, . 
publisher, and bookseller of Amsterdam. In 1695 
he published Joseph Franco Serrano’s Spanish trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, and, between that date and 
1715, a number of Hebrew books. He is the author 
of “ Meditaciones Sobre la Historia Sagrada del Gene- 
sis, con Ponderaciones Fundadas en las Explica- 
ciones, y Comentos Diferentes de los Antiguos y 
Modernos Expositores” (Amsterdam, 1697), dedi- 
cated to Samuel Cohen Nasi. A second and enlarged 
edition, dedicated to the Cavallero Selomo de Me- 
dina, appeared at Amsterdam in 1705. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jüdische Typographie, in Ersch and Gruber, 
Encyc. section ii., part 28, p. 69; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 
J'ud. pp. 41 et seq. 
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DIASPORA:* The Jews in their dispersion 
through the Greco-Roman world. In the present 
article the Jewish race is considered in its relations 
to the Hellenic and the Roman peoples. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the race; the civil govern- 
ment to which it was subjected; its juridical sys- 
tem; the social and economic condition of its com- 
munities; the success of its propagandistic efforts, 


* The present article has been adapted from the author’s paper 
"Judai^ in the ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Antiquités," by kind per- 
mission of the publishers, Messrs. Hachette & Co. 
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which prepared the way for Christianity; and, 
finally, the first effect upon its legal situation of the 
triumph of the new religion—these are the points to 

be summarily dealt with. 
I. The first and most remarkable phenomenon 
presented by Judaism during the Greco-Roman 
period is its dispersion along the shores 


The of the Mediterranean. This dispersion 
Diaspora. wasduetonumerous causes, and those 


in part obscure; but one of the most 
important must be sought in the many vicissitudes, 
crowned by a final catastrophe, which Judaism en- 
countered in the country of its origin. 


After the overthrow in 588 B.C. of the kingdom of Judah by 
the Chaldeans, and the deportation of a considerable portion of 
its inhabitants to the valley of the Euphrates, the Jews had two 
principal rallying-points ; viz., Babylonia and Palestine. But 
though a majority of the Jewish race—especially the wealthy 
families—were to be found in Babylonia, the existence it led 
there, under the successive. rules of the Achzmenidze, the 
Seleucids, the Parthians, and the Neo-Persians, or Sassanians, 
was obscure and devoid of political influence. The poorest 
but most fervent element among the exiles returned to Pales- 
tine during the reigns of the first Achaemenid. There, with 
the reconstructed Temple at Jerusalem as its center, it or- 
ganized itself into a community, animated by a remarkable re- 
ligious ardor and a tenacious attachment to the Bible, which 
thenceforth constituted the palladium of its nationality, and 
it enjoyed, under the direction of its high priests, a tolerably 
broad autonomy. 

No sooner had this little nucleus increased in numbers with 
the accession of recruits from various quarters, than it awoke to 
a consciousness of itself, and strove for political enfranchise- 
ment. <A tentative effort in this direction, under Artaxerxes 
Ochus, led to fresh deportations. In South Syria, however, 
the rule of the Persians passed first to the Macedonians (332 
B.C.), Who were succeeded by the Ptolemies in the third cen- 
tury B.c.—a period in which Syria was the theater of inces- 
sant wars—and finally, in the second century, by the Seleucids. 
The Ptolemies treated the sentiments and customs of the Jews 
with the same delicacy and consideration that they showed 
toward those of their other subjects. Thanks to their tolerance, 
the Hellenic civilization took root in Judea, and made there 
considerable advances. The Seleucids, on the contrary, under 

Antiochus Epiphanes, wished to force prema- 

The turely upon the Jews a transformation which 

Maccabees. could be achieved only in the course of cen- 

turies. Their ill-advised policy gave rise to 

violent reactions, both religious and political, culminating in 
the revolt of the Maceabees (167 B.c.). 

After numerous vicissitudes, and especially owing to internal 
dissensions in the Seleucid dynasty, on the one hand, and to the 
interested support of the Romans, on the other, the cause of 
Jewish independence finally triumphed. Under the Hasmonean 
princes, who were at first high priests and then kings, the Jew- 
ish state displayed even a certain luster, and annexed several 
territories. Soon, however, discord in the royal family, and the 
growing disaffection of the pious, the soul of the nation, toward 
rulers who no longer evinced any appreciation of the real aspi- 
rations of their subjects, made the Jewish nation an easy prey 
to the ambition of the Romans, the successors of the Seleucids. 
In 63 B.c. Pompey invaded Jerusalem, and Gabinius subjected 
the Jewish people to tribute. 

Many years, however, passed before Judea became definitely 
incorporated into the Roman empire. In Judea the Romans 
pursued the same vacillating and changeful policy as throughout 
the Orient. First they granted the Jewsan ethnarch ; thena king 
—a foreigner, it is true—the Idumean Herod, under whose rule 
the Jewish state attained its greatest material prosperity. After 
the death of Herod (4 B.c.), the dissolution of his dynasty, 
and the deposition of his son Archelaus (6 ¢.E.), Judea proper 
became a mere department of the province of Syria, governed 
by a special procurator residing in Cæsarea. 

During this period the Jewish community possessed special 

privileges, both religious and juridical: in 

Vicissitudes short, it constituted, as under the Achaemenide 
of Roman andthe Lagides, a hierocracy under the pro- 
Rule, tection of a foreign master. This régime, in- 
terrupted for several years (41-44) by the resto- 

ration of the Herodian dynasty in favor of Herod Agrippa, could 
be upheld only by dint of taet and precaution. "The agents of 
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Rome, like the Seleucids before them, were unable to satisfy a 
people at once so impressionable and turbulent. Repeated 
blunders brought about the formidable insurrection of 66-70, 
terminating in the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the Temple, the center of the national and religious life of the 
Jews throughout the world. 

After this catastrophe, Judea formed a separate Roman prov- 
ince, governed by a legate, at first “pro prætore,” and later, 
" proconsule," who was also the commander of the army of ocen- 
pation. The complete destruction of the Holy City, and the settle- 
ment of several Grecian and Roman colonies in Judea, indicated 
the express intention of the Roman government to prevent the po- 
litical regeneration of the Jewish nation. Nevertheless, forty 
years later the Jews put forth efforts to recover their former free- 
dom. With Palestine exhausted, they strove, in the first place, to 
establish upon the ruins of Hellenism actual commonwealths in 
Cyrene, Cyprus, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. These efforts, reso- 
lute but unwise, were suppressed by Trajan (115-117); and 
under Hadrian the same fate befell the last and glorious attempt 
of the Jews of Palestine to regain their independence (183-135). 
From this time on, in spite of unimportant movements under 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, and Severus, the Jews of Palestine, 
reduced in numbers, destitute, and crushed, lost their prepon- 
derance in the Jewish world. The Jews no longer had reason 
to cling toa soil where the recollection of their past grandeur 
only helped to render more bitter the spectacle of their present 
humiliation, where their metropolis had become, under the 
name ** lia Capitolina,” a Roman colony, a city entirely pagan, 
to enter which was forbidden the Jews, under pain of death. 

II. The vicissitudes just described cxerted a deci- 
sive influence upon the dispersion of the Jewish 
people throughout the world. Successive revolu- 
tions in Ceele-Syria had caused, century after cen- 
tury, the emigration of Jews in great 
numbers, who, having combined with 
one of the competitors, chose to follow 
him in his retreat rather than to ex- 
pose themselves to the vengeance of the conqueror. 
Thus, as far back as Jeremiah, a small diaspora was 
formed in Egypt (Jer. xxiv. 8, xxvi. 22, xlii.-xliv.). 
When Ptolemy I. evacuated Syria many of the Jews 
voluntarily followed him to his kingdom (Heca- 
teeus, of Abdera, 14, cited by Josephus, * Contra Ap." 
i. 22; idem, * Ant.” xii. 1). A similar thing occurred 
in 198 (Jerome, ^Ad Dan.," xi. 708); and under 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor, the son of the high priest 
Onias, disappointed in his expectations, betook him- 
self with a considerable number of followers to 
Egypt, and there set up a rival temple to that of 
Jerusalem (“ Ant.” xiii. 3). On the other haud, dur- 
ing the wars of the third and second centuries B.C., 
thousands of Jews were made captives and reduced 
to slavery, passing from owner to owner and from 
land to land until their enfranchisement. "This en- 
franchisement indeed usually occurred very soon, it 
being precipitated by the fact that, through their un- 
swerving attachment to their customs, they proved 
ineflicient servants. Besides, owing to the close sol- 
idarity which is one of thelasting traits of the Jewish 
race, they had no difficulty in finding coreligionists 
who were willing to pay the amount of their ransom. 
The inscriptions of Delphi have preserved an in- 
stance of these enfranchisements of Jewish slaves 
by payment of money (Collitz, * Griech. Dialekt- 
insehr." ii. 2029; the amount paid was 4 minas, or 
about $80) The celebrated rhetorician Cecilius of 
Calacte was originally a Jewish slave (Suidas, s.?.) ; 
he was confounded by Plutarch with the questor of 
Verres, Cecilius Niger, who was perhaps his patron. 

The Jews thus freed, instead of returning to Pal- 
estine, usually remained in the land of their former 
slavery, and there, in conjunction with their breth- 
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ren in faith, established communities. According to 
the formal testimony of Philo (* Legatio ad Caium," 
g 28), the Jewish community in Rome owed its origin 
to released prisoners of war. The political impor- 
tance which it had already acquired in the proceed- 
ings against Flaccus (59 B.c.) shows that it did not 
consist merely of a few captives brought by Pom- 
pey (68 B.c.), but rather of prisoners made in ear- 
lier wars—in Asia Minor, for instance. "The great 
Jewish insurrections under Vespasian, Trajan, and 
Hadrian, terminating, as they did, so disastrously, 
threw upon the market myriads of Jewish captives. 
Transported to the West, they became the nuclei of 
communities in Italy, Spain, Gaul, etc. Among 
these captives was the historian of the Jewish peo- 
ple, Flavius Josephus. Under Domitian the Jew- 
ish slaves in Rome were sold at very low prices. 
Even the poet Martial, whose purse was never well 
filled, possessed one (* Epig." vii. 35; the interpre- 
tation, however, is uncertain). The names of many 
Jews found in the tumulary inscriptions in Rome 
betray their servile origin. ‘To these sales of pris- 
oners of war must be added, as further sources of 
the Diaspora, the deportations, more or less volun- 
tary, effected by the various governments, either to 
chastise the rebels or to populate the uninhabited 
parts of their territories. Not to mention the great 
Babylonian exile, and the transporta- 
De- tion of Jews to Hyrcania by Ochus 
portations. (Syncellus, i. 486 ; Orosius, iii. 7), Ptol- 
emy I., according to tradition, took 
with him to Egypt 80,000 (?) Jews, in order to gar- 
rison the frontiers (Pseudo-Aristeus, ed. Schmidt, p. 
200; “ Ant.” xii. 1). Thesame king compelled Jews 
to settle in Cyrenaica (" Contra Ap.” ii. 4). Antiochus 
the Great, it is said, transferred to the sparsely pop- 
ulated districts of Phrygia and Lydia 2,000 Jewish 
families drawn from Mesopotamia (^ Ant.” xii. 8, & 
4). Tiberius sent 4,000 Jews of Rome to wage a war 
in Sardinia (Tacitus, * Annales," ii. 85), many of 
whom perished, while the survivors must have 
formed the nucleus of a Jewish community in that 
country. Many rulers, without resorting to violent 
measures, made successful efforts to attract Jewish 
colonists to the newly founded cities by conceding 
to them important privileges. Such was the policy, 
if not of Alexander, at any rate of Seleucus Nicator, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the successors of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (in Antioch), etc. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the Jews were a 
prolific race. Their law made it their duty to rear 
all their children. Judea, a land by 
Fecundity no means fertile, must quickly have 
ofthe Jews. become overpopulated. The need 
thus arose of spreading to the adja- 
cent districts (Galilee, Perea), which soon became 
Judaized; then to the neighboring countries (Egypt, 
Syria); and, finally, to places beyond the sea, and 
this upon the slightest hope of meeting there with 
coreligionists. This phenomenon is not a character- 
istic of the Jews alone; it is seen in the colonies cf 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Phenicians in Greece, in 
Rome, and in the important commercial centers of 
Italy; and they, like the Jews, spread their national 
cults. But the Jew emigrates more readily, since 
his creed is linked to a book, not to a place. 
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Besides, owing to the barrier which their deeply 
rooted religious observances formed around them, 
the Jews never became absorbed in the surrounding 
populations. On the contrary, an active religious 
propaganda, to be treated more fully later on, 
caused each small group of Jewish families to be- 
come the center around which numerous proselytes 
of other races clustered. Many of these adherents 
afterward fully embraced the Jewish faith. It 
may be said that if proselytism was not the con- 
scious design of the Diaspora, it at all events pow- 
erfully contributed toward its consolidation and ex- 
pansion. 

Thus, as early as the middle of the second century 
B.c. the Jewish author of the third book of the 
Oracula Sibyllina, addressing the “chosen people,” 
says: “Every land is full of thee and every sea” 
(Sibyllines, iii. 271; compare I Macc. 15); and if 
these words contained some exaggeration, the proph- 
ecy became true in the subsequent century. The 
most diverse witnesses, such as Strabo, Philo, Sen- 
eca, the author of the Acts of the Apostles, and Jose- 
phus, all bear testimony to the fact that the Jewish 
race was disseminated over the whole civilized world 
(Strabo, frag. 6, cited by Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 7, $ 
2; Philo, “In Flaccum," 7; Seneca, frag. 41-48, in 
Augustine, *Civ. Dei," vi. 10; Acts ii. 9-11; Jose- 
phus, ^B. J.” ii. 16, § 4; vii. 8, $8 3). King Agrippa, 
in a letter to Caligula, enumerates among the prov- 
inces of the Jewish Diaspora almost all the Hellen- 
ized and non-Hellenized countries of the Orient 
(Philo, * Legatio ad Caium," $36); and this enumer- 
ation is far from being complete, as Italy and Cyrene 
are not included. "The epigraphic discoveries from 
year to year augment the number of known Jewish 
communities. 

The following table, which is doubtless incom- 
plete, attempts to summarize modern knowledge 
concerning the geography of the Diaspora, accord- 
ing to the literary texts and the inscriptions: 


ASIA. 


Palestine: Asealon, ete. Arabia: Yemen, Island Iotaba 
(Procopius. ** Pers.” i. 19). Phenicia: Aradus, Berytus (Le 
Bas-Waddington, No. 18540). Cale-Syria: Damascus (Jose- 
phus, *B. J.” ii. 20, $2; vii. 8, $8 7). Syria: Antioch (B. J.” 
vii. 9, 88 8 et seq.), Palmyra (* C. I. G.” No. 4486; Le Bas-Wad- 
dington, Nos. 2619 et seg.), Tafas (°° Bull. Corr. Hell." 1897, p. 
47). Mesopotamia: Nisibis (* Ant." xviii. 9, 8 1), Callinicum 
(Ambrosius, "Ep." xl). Babylonia: Sura, Pumbedita, Ne- 
hardea (* Ant." xviii. 9, 8 1), Seleucia (ib. xviii. 9, § 9). Ctesi- 
phon (ib.). Elam (Susiana) (Acts ii. 9-11). Parthia. Hyr- 
cania (Syncellus, i. 486: Orosius, iii. 7). Media. Armenia 
(Faustus of Byzantium, ed. Langlois, iv. 55). 
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Pontus (Philo, ‘‘ Legatio ad Caium," $ 36; Acts ii. 9-11, 
xviii. 2). Bithynia (ib.). Mysia: Adramyttium (Cicero, ** Pro 
Flacco,” 28), Pergamos (ib.; * Ant.” xiv. 10, $ 22), Parium (?) 
(ib. xiv. 10, $8; read IIapgcavoc, not Mdpror), Ionia: Smyrna (** C. 
I. G.” No. 9897; " Vita Polyearpi" 12 ef seg.; "Rev. Etudes 
Juives," vii. 161), Ephesus (^ Ant." xiv. 10, $8 25 et seq.; Acts 
xviii. 19 et seg.), Phoczea (*‘ Bull. Corr. Hell." x. 327 = " Rev. 
Etudes Juives," xii. 236), Miletus ('' Ant." xiv. 10, § 21), Samos 
(I Mace. xv.). Lydia: Sardes (* Ant." xiv. 10, $8 17 et seq.), 
Thyatira (* C. I. G.” No. 3509 [doubtful]; Acts xvi. 14; com- 
pare Schiirer, * Abhandlungen . . . Weizsäcker,” pp. 39 et seq.), 
Tralles (* Ant." xiv. 10, $21), Hypzpa (* Rev. Etudes Juives,”’ 
x. 74), Magnesia of Sipylus (ib. 76), Nysa (* Ath. Mitth." xxii. 
481). Caria: lasus (Le Bas-Waddington, No. 291), Halicarnas- 
sus (** Ant." xiv. 10, § 23), Cos (I Mace. xv.; °° Ant." xiv. 7, 82:10, 
8 5), Myndos (I Macc. xv.; inscription in * Rev. Etudes Juives," 
xlii. 1), Cnidus (ib.), Rhodes (ib.). Phrygia: Apamea (*' Pro 
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Flacco," 98; Ramsay, ‘* Cities," i. 588. No. 899a : coins symboli- 
zing the Ark of Noah), Laodicea (°° Pro Flacc." 28; ' Ant." xiv. 
10, $ 20), Acmonia (Ramsay, *' Cities," i. 619 et seq.), Hierapolis 
(Ramsay, ib. i. 545, Nos. 411, 118, 28 [?]), Eumeneia (Ramsay, 
ib. i. No. 232, p. 386 [doubtful]). Lycia: Limyra (** Reisen in 
Lykien,” ii. 66), Tlos (* Eranos Vindob." 99), Phaselis (I Maec. 
xv. 23), Coreyus (Rev. Etudes Juives," x. 75). Pisidia: Au- 
tioch (Acts xiii. 14). Pamphylia: Side (I Maec. xv. 23). Ga- 
latia: Germa (^*Bull Corr. Hell.” vii. 24 = “Rev. Etudes 
Juives? x. 77). Lycaonia: Iconium (Acts xiv. 1), Lystra (ib. 
xvi i). Cappadocia: Mazaea (Cæsarea). Cilicia: Tarsus, 
Elaioussa (?) (* Jour. Hell. Stud." xii. 234 [College of XagBaris- 
7a(?]). Cyprus: Salamis (Acts xiii. 5), Paphos (ib. verse 6). 


EUROPE. 


Cimmerian Bosporus: Panticapeum (Latyschew, “Inscr. 
Euxini," Nos. 52, 53), Gorgippia (ib. Nos. 400, 401; a combina- 
tion of pagan and Jewish formulas), Tanais (ib. Nos. 449, 450, 
452, 456 et seq.; fraternities of aóeAQoi cerBduevor eov vilia Tov). 
Scythia: Olbia (Stephani, in '' Bull. Acad. Petersb." 1860, i. 
216; "C. I. G.” No. 2079?). Thrace: Constantinople (“ Rev. 
Etudes Juives,’’ xxvi. 167 et seq.), Philippi (Acts xvi. 13). Mac- 
edonia: Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 2; ** Rev. Etudes Juives," x. 
18), Beroea (Acts xvii. 10. Continental Greece: Thessalia 
(Philo, * Legatio ad Caium," $ 30; Acts xviii. 1 et seq.), Etolia 
(ib.), Boeotia (ib.), Athens (Acts xvii. 17; “°C. I. A.” iii. 2, Nos. 
3545-3547), Corinth (Philo, le. 8 36; Acts xviii. 1), Argos (ib.), 
Laconia (* Inser. Brit. Mus." No. 119 = ** Rev. Etudes Juives,” x. 
77), Mantinea (^ Bull. Corr. Hell." 1896, p. 159, No. 27 = ‘* Rev. 
Etudes Juives," xxiv. 148), Patras (* C. I. G.” No. 9896). Archi- 
pelago: Euboea (Philo, l.c. 836 ; Acts xviii. 1), gina (* C. I. G.” 
No. 9891), Syros (De Rossi. in *' Bull. Crist." 1876, p. 116), Melos 
(t Ant.” xvii. 12, 8 1), Delos (ib. xiv. 10, 8 14). Crete: Gor- 
tyna (I Mace. xv. 33). Sicily: Syracuse (°C. I. G.” No. 9895), 
Messina (Gregory the Great, ‘* Letters’), Agrigentum (ib.), 
Panormus (ib.). Italy (South): Apulia and Calabria (** Cod. 
Theod." xii. 1, 157), Venusia (* C. I. L.” ix. 6195 et seq., and 
Ascoli's monograph), Tarentum (** C. I. L." ix. 6400-6402), Fundi 
(ib. x. 6299), Capua (ib. 3905), Naples (ib. 1971). Italy (Cen- 
tral): Rome, Terracina (Gregory the Great, l.c.), Faleria 
(Rutilius Namatianus, v. 877 et seq.). Italy (North, and Istria): 
Ravenna (Anon. " Val." 81.), Bologna (Ambrose," Exh. Virgin." 
1. Milan (Cassiodorus, "Var." v. 87; “Rev. Archéologique,” 
1860, p. 348), Brescia (** C. I. L." v. 1, 4411), Genoa (Cassiodorus, 
l.c. ii. 27), Aquilea (Garrueci, * Cim. Randanini," p. 62), Pola 
(°C. I. L.” y. 1, 88: a“ metuens"). Pannonia (* C. I. L.” 
iii. 1, 8688; " Eph. Epigr." ii., No. 598). Gaul (first mentioned 


in “ Vita Hilarii" [d. 366]; Sidonius Apollinaris, iii. 4). Ger- 
many: Colonia Agrippina (* Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 4). Spain 


(* Concil. Ilib. Can.” 49, 50, 78) : Adra (°C. I. L.” ii. 1982), Mi- 
norca (** Epist. Severiani," in ed. Migne, xx. 730), Tortosa (* In- 
scr. Trilingual,” in Chwolson. * C. I. H.” No. 88). 


AFRICA. 


Egypt: Alexandria, Leontopolis, Athribis (**Bull. Corr. 
Hell." xiii. 178 = '" Rev. Etudes Juives," xvii. 235), Arsinoite 
Nome (“ Rev. Etudes Juives," xxxvii. 220). Oxyrhynchus (ib.), 
Thebaid. Ethiopia. Cyrenaica: Cyrene, Berenice (C. I. 
G." No. 5361), Boreum (Procopius, “ De ZEdif." vi. 2). Pro- 
consular Africa (Zeugitana, Byzacum, Tripolitene [Monceaux, 
in “ Rev. Etudes Juives," xliv. 1 et scq.]) : Carthage (Tertul- 
lian, "* Adv. Jud. Init." ; P. Delattre, " Gamart ou la Necropole 
Juive de Carthage ? ; '*C. I. L.” viii. 1091 [Addit. p. 929], Supp. 
14,097-14,114), Naro (Hammam Lif; "C. I. L.” viii, Supp. 
12,511), Utica (ib. viii. 1205 [ Addit. p. 931]), Simittæ (Shemton ; 
"Migne Patrologia." xlvi. $81), Œa (Tripolis; Augustine, 
'" Epist." 71, 3, 5), Locus Judieorum Augusti (Iscina, '* Medinat 
al-Sultan " (Tab. Penting.]). Numidia: Hippo Regius (Augus- 
tine, "Serm." 196, 4) Cirta (°C. I. L.” Nos. 7150, 7155, 7530 
[Addit. p. 965]. 7710), Henshir Fuara (ib. viii.. Suppl. 1670; 
a "metuens," viii. 4321 [Addit. p. 956). Mauretania; Sitifls 
(* C. I. L.” viii. 8423, 8199), Cesarea (**Acta Marcianz," 4), 
Tipasa (* Passio Sancte Salsa," 3), Volubilis (Berger, ‘‘ Bull. 
Arch. Com. Trav. Hist." 1892, p. 94), Auzia (* C. I. L." viii., 
Suppl. 20,160). 


There is only scant information of a precise char- 
acter concerning the numerical significance of these 
diverse Jewish conglomerations; and this must be 
used with caution. After Palestine and Babylonia, 
it was in Syria, according to Josephus, that the 
Jewish population was densest; particularly in An- 
tioch, and then in Damascus, in which latter place, 
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at the time of the great insurrection, 10,000 (accord- 
ing to another version 18,000) Jews were massacred 
(“B. J.” ii. 20, 8 2; vii. 8, § 7). Philo 
Compara- (“In Flaccum," § 6) gives the num- 
tive ber of Jewish inhabitants in Egypt as 
Density of 1,000,000; one-eighth of the population. 
Jewish Alexandria was by far the most impor- 
Pop- tant Jewish community, the Jews in 
ulations. Philo’s time inhabiting two of the five 
quarters of the city (čb. $8). To judge 
by the accounts of wholesale massacres in 115, the 
number of Jewisu residentsin Cyrenaica, at Cyprus, 
and in Mesopotamia must also have been large. 
In Rome itself, at the commencement of the reign 
of Augustus, there were over 8,000 Jews: this is the 
number that escorted the envoys who came to de- 
mand the deposition of Archelaus. Finally, if the 
sums confiscated by the propretor Flaccus in 62 repre- 
sented actually the tax of a didrachma per head for 
a single year, the inference may be safely drawn that 
in Asia Minor the Jewish population numbered 45,- 
000 males, or a total of at least 180,000 persons (Cic- 
ero, “Pro Flacco,” 28, § 68 [the sums confiscated 
amounted to more than 120 pounds of gold]). 

III. This diffusion of Judaism throughout the 
Greco-Roman world could not but call forth vigor- 
ous resistance, especially in those parts where the 
Greek language and Greek civilization prevailed. 
Speaking broadly, the middle classes in the Greek 
cities were not favorably disposed toward the Jews. 

Their religious and racial peculiarities ; 
Unfriendly their undisguised contempt of the 

Attitude Hellenic cults, pageants, and gym- 

of Greeks. nastic displays—in short, cf all that 

constituted the very essence of a Gre- 
cian city; perhaps, also, a secret apprehension that 
they might develop into commercial competitors; 
and, finally, the efficacy of their religious propagan- 
dism—all contributed toward the unpopularity of 
these newcomers. In certain cities, such as Parium 
and Tralles, the exercise of the Jewish cult and rites 
was prohibited by express decrees (* Ant.” xiv. 10, 
§ 8 [not “Paros”]). The cities of Ionia were several 
times on the point of expelling the Jewish inhabit- 
ants, At Seleucia in Babylonia, on one occasion, 
the Greeks together with the Syrians massacred 
more than 50,000 Jews (čb. xviii. 9, 8 9. Through- 
out Syria they were attacked by the Greeks from 
the beginning of the war of 66; and when the war 
was terminated Antioch demanded their banish- 
ment, 

The butcheries that almost at the same moment 
were perpetrated under Trajan in Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus, and Cyrene, show the high pitch to which 
the antagonism between the races had risen, In 
Cyprus especially it was simply a war of extermina- 
tion; the Jews massacred all the Greek inhabitants 
of Salamis; and when the uprising was suppressed, 
residence on the island was forbidden to Jews under 
pain of death (Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 32). Nor were 
the relations more amicable in Alexandria, although 
Josephus maintains that they became strained only 
after the Grecian and Macedonian element of the 
middle class had been supplanted by thenative. At 
times it was a silent rivalry and a desperate literary 
combat; at times a redoubtable popular outburst 
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that caused blood to flow in torrents, as in the days 
of Caligula, Nero, and Trajan. As a result of one 
of these conflicts, the Roman prefect of Egypt, in 
conjunction with the leading Alexandrians, decided 
to shut off the Jews in a ghetto admitting of easy 
surveillance, *whence they could not burst forth 


suddenly, and fling themselves upon the illustrious . 


city and make war upon it" (Louvre Papyrus, No. 
2376 bis, col. vi. 15). 

Against this attitude of revengeful intolerance on 
the part of the Greek middle class, the Jews found 

effective supporters, first in the Mace- 

Attitude  donian monarchs, and then in the Ro- 

of mans. It may besaid that, without the 
the Rulers. broad and cosmopolitan views of the 
diadochi who favored, in the interest of 
their own power, the mingling and amalgamation of 
the various races, the Jewish Diaspora could neither 
have originated nor maintained itself. Apart from 
a few exceptions (Antiochus Epiphanes, Ptolemy 
Physcon), the Seleucids and the Lagids pursued a 
friendly policy toward the Jews, and met with a 
grateful attachmentinreturn. Thus Seleucus Nica- 
tor granted them the privilege of settling in all his 
new colonies, with the rights of citizens; Ptolmey 
Soter entrusted them with the charge of the custom- 
house on the Nile; and Antiochus the Great in- 
stalled them as planters and tax-gatherers in Lydia 
and Phrygia, while granting to them the free exer- 
cise of their customs (* Ant.” xii. 8, $ 4 [doubtful]). 
There is reason to believe that the kings of Perga- 
mos were actuated by similar principles; otherwise 
it would be hard to account for the rapid growth of 
the Jewish communities in the cities of Ionia. 

At first the Romans showed little disposition to 
receive the Jews among them. In 139, at the time 
of their first appearance, they were expelled by the 
pretor Hispalus, in order to check their proselytizing 
endeavors (Val. Max. i. 82). Eighty years later, 
however, Rome possessed a large Jewish colony. 
Julius Cæsar, who prohibited foreign “collegia ” in 
Rome, made a distinct exception in favor of the 
Jews, to whom he felt indebted (* Ant." xiv. 10, € 8), 
and who sincerely lamented his death. Augustus 
showed them similar good-will. Under Tiberius, 
in consequence of various scandals that attracted the 
attention of Sejanus, the Jews in 19 were expelled 
from Rome (“ Ant.” xviii. 8, § 5); while a “senatus 

consultum ” ordered them to evacuate 


Roman Italy if within a stated time they 
Attitude. had not abjured their rites (Tacitus, 


“Annales,” ii. 85; Suetonius, “ Tibe- 
rius,” 36); and, under the pretext of military serv- 
ice, 4,000 Jews were deported to the deadly climate 
of Sardinia. The edict of expulsion, however, was 
not long enforced: and after the death of Sejanus 
the Jewsreappearcd in Rome. Under Caligula these 
disgraces were wiped out. Claudius used the dis. 
orders occasioned by a certain Chrestos as a pretext 
for interdicting Jewish gatherings in Rome (Dio 

vassius, Ix. 6). It may indeed be the case that the 
whole account is inaccurate, and that a simple police 
measure is here represented as an edict of expulsion 
(Acts xviii. 2; Suetonius, “Claudius,” 95; Orosius, 
vil, 6,15). From that time on, thelegal status of the 
Jews of Rome was never again disturbed, even at the 
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height of the terrible insurrections under Vespasian, 
Trajan, and Hadrian. 

Atevery period the Roman government kept their 
anti-Judaism for “home consumption.” As far back 
as 161 B.c. (?) Rome formed an alliance with the 
Jews of Palestine—the first made by it with Orien- 
tals—and by virtue of this alliance, renewed several 
times and maintained at great cost, it incurred the 
moral obligation to defend the religious liberty of 
all the Jewish emigrants wherever it possessed in- 
fluence. As early as 139 a circular note of the Ro- 
man government was issued to the friendly mon- 
archies and republics on behalf of their new allies 
(I Macc. xxv. 16-24). 

With the inheritance of Macedonia and Pergamos 
from the Seleucids and the Lagids, the duty de- 
volved upon Rome of protecting the Jews, scattered 
in the various Greek cities now passing under its 
domination, against the malevolence of their inhab- 
itants. It was, in particular, after Julius Cæsar that 
Rome took this duty to heart. Though undoubt- 
edly the services which John Hyrcanus and Antip- 
ater rendered to the dictator during his campaign 
had something to do with his friendly attitude 
toward the Jews, still the latter was largely the 
result of his broad and humanitarian views rising 
above all distinctions of race and religion. 

His successors were actuated by similar senti- 
ments: and as soon as an organized Jewish state 
‘ame into existence, its rulers, Hyrcan, the He- 

rods, and the Agrippas-— personal 

Influence friends of the triumvirate and of the 

cf Cesar. successive emperors— were enabled to 

intercede successfully on behalf of 
their persecuted coreligionists. "Thus it was that, 
upon the “invitation” of the Roman governors or 
emperors, several cities of Asia Minor (Laodicea, 
Miletus, Halicarnassus, Sardes, and Ephesus) issued 
decrees in behalf of the Jews, which Josephus has 
preserved (“ Ant." xiv. 10); and thus, too, it was 
that Alexandria was compelled to perpetuate their 
rights by means of a bronze stele (Josephus, * Contra 
Ap." li. 4; “Ant.” xiv. 10, 8 1). When, under Au- 
gustus, the cities of Ionia wished to expel the Jews 
on account of their refusal to abandon their rites, 
Agrippa, chosen as arbiter, gave a decision in favor 
of the latter (^ Ant." xii. 8, § 2; xvi. 2, $$ 9-5). 

Tiberius himself issued a circular letter to the local 
authorities (Philo, 7c. $ 24); and, after the momen- 
tary crisis provoked by the monomania of Caligula, 
Claudius, immediately upon his accession, vouch- 
safed to the Jews a writ of tolerance covering the 
whole empire, which thenceforth constituted the un- 
assailable charter of their privileges. It had only 
one condition attached to it; namely, that they 
should content themselves with exercising their own 
rites without showing contempt for those of others 
( Ant.” xix. 5, $$ 2-3). Even after the great in- 
surrection of 66-70 the imperial government perse- 
vered in its policy of toleration, and turned a deaf 
ear to the supplications of the Greeks in Alexandria 
and Antioch, who demanded the expulsion of the 
Jews, or, at least, the abolition of their privileges. 
These were, on the contrary, formally confirmed 
by Alexander Severus (“ Vita,” xxii.). Altogether, 
Judaism. during the entire duration of the Roman 
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empire, remained a recognized religion (“religio 
licita"); and, what is more, as will shortly be seen, 
a religion exceptionally privileged. 

IV. These privileges were as follows: 

1. From localities where they were legally estab- 
lished, the Jews could not be expelled except by 
means of a formal decision issued by the supreme 
authority (king or emperor)—a pro- 
cedure followed under Tiberius with 
regard to Rome, under Trajan with 
regard to Cyprus, and under Hadrian 
with regard to Alia. Occasionally at the time of 
their establishment in a city the Jews had special 
quarters assigned to them: thus, in Alexandria, 
the quarter called the * Delta." situated near the 
royal palace (^ B. J.” ii. 18, § 7; “Ant.” xiv. 7, 8 2; 
in Sardis, zb. 10, $ 24): and, in Rome, the quarter 
“Trastevere.” It does not appear, however, that 
their confinement to special quarters was strictly en- 
forced; and there is evidence that in Alexandria—at 
all events up to the reign of Hadrian—they moved 
about freely. 

2. In the quarters inhabited by them the Jews 
possessed the privilege of erecting association halls 
for purposes of common worship and for thereading 
of the Law. These halls were, in fact, their syna- 
gogues, also termed spocevyaí and oafareia (the 
word avdpov seems to denote a sort of synagogue 
reserved exclusively for the males; “Ant.” xvi. 16, 
& 4), for the principal day of meeting was the Sab- 
bath. The pagans, under certain conditions, could 
obtain admission to those halls (Acts xiii. 44; “ Ant.” 
xix. 6, $ 3). The synagogues served also for pur- 
poses of manumission, or enfranchisement of slaves 
(Latyschew, ii., No. 52); and it is this fact that gave 
birth to the “ manumissio in ecclesia ” (* Cod. Theod.” 
iv. 7). Each Jewish community of any importance 
whatever had its synagogue: some, as Damascus, 
Salamis in Cyprus, and Alexandria, had several. 
The synagogue in Antioch eclipsed all others by its 
magnificence (* B. J.” vii. 3, $88). Rome appears to 
have had as many synagogues as Jewish communi- 
ties (viz., eight), all of which—at least up to the 
third century— were located outside of the * pome- 
rium." At times the authorities themselves desig- 
nated the plot on which the synagogue was to be 

erected, in which cases the ground was 


Right of 
Residence. 


Syn- doubtless given gratuitously (in Sardis, 
agogues. for instance, “Ant.” x. 10, 8 24). In 


maritime cities the custom seems to 
have been to build the synagogues near the sea (as 
in Halicarnassus, čb. & 98: vàc vpootvyàc socio0at v poc 
vh ÜuZáTrTQ karà v0 würpior Eos). 

Certain synagogues are said to have had the right 
of sanctuary, like that which has been recently dis- 
covered in Lower Egypt. In this case the right 
granted by one of the Ptolemies (Euergetes, I. or IL.) 
had been ratified by Zenobia (* C. I. L.” iii., Suppl.. 
6588; compare Derenbourg in "Jour. Asiatique," 
1869, p. 378; “Eph. Epig." iv. 26, No. 88). The 
synagogues were places of assembly and of prayer 
(as well as libraries; Jerome, * Epistolae," 36), but 
not of sacrifice, as is erroneously stated in the decree 
of the Sardiaus. With the exception of Jerusalem, 
the sacrificial cult obtained only in the temple of 
Leontopolis in Lower Egypt, founded under Ptol- 


emy Philometor (about 160 n.c.), and destroyed in 
73 c.E. The cult there was conducted by priests 
who had emigrated from Palestine, and was always 
looked upon with suspiciou by the orthodox. 
Besides their synagogues, the ruins of some of 
which still exist, notably that of Hammam Lif, Tu- 
nis (* Rev. Et. Juives," xiii. 48), with its beautiful 
mosaic (see, also, the curious inscription of Phociva 
(db. xii. 937], and Renan, “Mission de Phénicie,” p. 
761), the Jews had special cemeteries, built in the 
same style as the Christian catacombs. The best 
known are those of Venusia in Apulia, of Gamart 
near Carthage, and the five cemeteries in home: 
three in the vicinity of the Via Appia (Vigna Ran- 
danini, discovered in 1859, inscriptions published in 
1862 by Garrucci; Vigna Cimarra, discovered in 
1867, inscriptions published by Rossi and Berliner; 
Viena Pignatelli, discovered in 1855 
Cemeteries. by N. Müller, “ Römische Mittheilun- 
gen,” i. 49 et seg.); one in the Via La- 
bicana for the Suburan quarter (discovered in 1888, 
inscriptions published in 1887 by Marucchi); and 
one, the earliest discovered (by Bossio in 1602), but 
lost to sight again a century ago, outside the Porta 
Portuensis, for the Jews of Trastevere. To these 
must be added thecemetery in Portus. The Jewish 
graves are of extreme simplicity, and contain noth- 
ing but lamps and a few vases of gilded glass. 
Some more elaborate sepulchers (“cubicula”) are 
decorated with paintings, from which the figures of 
animals are not always excluded (cemetery of the 


Vigna Randanini, cemetery of Carthage). There 
are also some sculptured sarcophagi. The epitaphs, 


usually in faulty Greek, are accompanied by char- 
acteristic symbols; e.g., chandelier with seven arms, 
palm and citron, oil-vases, trumpet (“shofar ”), etc. 
Both the synagogues and the cemeterics were 
placed under the protection of the laws. Thesyna- 
gogues, after the prevalence of Christianity, were 
frequently in danger from incendiaries, and ener- 
getic penal measures were needed to preserve them. 
An edict of Augustus places a theft of the sacred 
books of the Jews in the class of sacrilegious of- 
fenses. As for the graves, the Jews, in certain 
countries, borrowed from the pagans an efficacious 
device to protect them: an inscription apprised the 
violator that a heavy fine would be imposed upon 
him, to be paid altogether or in part either to the 
municipal or to the imperial treasury. 
3. The cult, besides the daily meetings in tlie syna- 
gogue, embraced the celebration of the Sabbath and 
the other festal days, some of which 
The Jewish latter were attended by banquets; the 
Cult. observance of the dietary laws and the 
laws of chastity; the rite of circum- 
cision—in short, all that constituted *the customs of 
the fathers." The free exercise of these customs 
was legally assured to the Jews. In Halicarnassus, 
a decree, while recognizing the community, fixed a 
fine for any attempt, private or municipal, to ob- 
struct the course of the law (“ Ant.” xiv. 10, § 29). 
For a deed of this character in Rome, the future 
pope, Calixtus, was condemned by the prefect of 
the city to forced labor in the Sardinian mines (Hip- 
polytus, *Philosophumena," ix. 12). The observ- 
ance of only one custom, cireumcision, was for à 
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short time prohibited by Hadrian; and this prohibi- 
tion was one of the causes of the revolt in 192 
(Spartian, “Hadrian,” 14). To the period of this in- 
terdiction the Smyrniot inscription, *C. I. G." No. 
9148, may be assigned, where the Jews participating 
in a subscription term themselves (1. 80) oi 7078 'Iov- 
daiot, Later the interdiction was confined to the 
circumcision of non-Jews—a measure that was the 
outcome of another order of ideas. To the guaran- 
ties surrounding the religious liberty of the Jews 
may be added exemption from the worship of the 
emperors—which exemption was seriously menaced 
only under Caligula—and certain special decisions 
destined to reconcile their interest with their *super- 
stition.” Thus, Augustus decided that, in case the 
distributions of grain and money in which the Jews 
participated should fall on a Sabbath, their shares 
should be distributed among them on the following 
day (Philo, Ze. § 23). Likewise, in cities where the 
inhabitants were entitled to rations of oil—Antioch, 
for instance—the Jews received money instead, as 
the use of pagan oil was unlawful to them (“ Ant.” 
xii. 3, 8 1). 

4, Every Jewish community was authorized, at 
least tacitly, to form for itself an autonomous organ- 
ization, administrative, financial, and judicial. From 
this, however, it must not be hastily concluded, as 
hassometimes been done, that in Greek countries the 
Jewish agglomerations were on the same level with 
the pagan religious associations (aco, £pavoc), which 
enjoyed important juridical privileges. These priv- 
ileges resembled those possessed in certain commer- 
cial centers by corporations of Oriental merchants— 
Egyptians, Sidonians, Tyrians, and Syrians—grouped 
around a national cult; but there was a great differ- 
ence between this cult, associated closely with those 
in Greece and Rome, and the exclusive cult of the 
God of Israel. No official document furnishes the 
slightest ground for the assumption that, in Greck 
territories, the Jewish communities were classed with 
the thiasi. At the best this designation might be 
extended to those fraternities devoted to the cult of 
the Oeóc viucroc, in the Cimmerian Bosporus (nota- 
bly in Tanais) and elsewhere—fraternities some of 
which seem to have been disguised synagogues, and 
some pagan “sodalicia” more or less impregnated 
with Jewish elements (Schürer, * Die Juden im Bos- 
porischen Reiche,” in *Sitzungsber. Akad." xiii., 
Berlin, 1897; compare Cumont, “ Hypsistos,” in 
“Rev, de l'Instruction Publique en Belgique,” 1897, 
Supplement). 

These thiasi were the predecessors of the Judæo- 
pagan sect of the Hypsistarians, who were spread 
over Cappadocia in the fourth century (Greg. Naz. 
“Or.” xviii. 5). But in many localities, even outside 
of Syria, Ocóc twicroc did not mean Yuwn; the name 
designated rather Helios or the Phrygian Sabazios, 
whom the Romans for a long time confounded with 
the God of the Jews (Valerius Maximus, i. 3, 2; 
Lydus, “De Mens." iv. 38). The status of the rec- 
ognized Jewish colonies in Greek countries was com- 
parable rather to that of groups of Roman citizens 
in Greek cities, in that they formed a small state 
within the state, and had their own constitution, 
laws, assemblies, and special magistrates, while en- 
joying the protection of the general laws. In this 


way the community in Alexandria is designated 
rowureia abroreAfc, while the Jews of Berenice (Cyre- 
naica) called themselves a «oZírevua, Only one text, 
of Roman origin, seems to refer to the Jewish com- 
munities as “thiasi”; but here the word stands for 
the Latin "collegia" (“ Ant." xiv. 10, $8 8). Even 
so, they were but imperfect collegia, enjoying nei- 
ther à corporate personality nor, in consequence, the 
privilege of possessing capital or real estate. A re- 
script of Caracalla declared void a legacy bequeathed 
to the “ universitas ” of the Jews of Antioch (* Cod. 
Just.” i. 9, 1; compare i. 20, * Dig.” xxxiv. 9). 

The internal organization of these little Jewish 
colonies was modeled upon that of the Greek com- 
munes, and it remained faithful to the ty pe, at least 
in appearance, even after the catastrophe of 70 C.E. 
had destroyed the national existence of the Jews. 

The influence of this catastrophe upon 

Interior the autonomy of the Jewish commu- 

Or- nities has been exaggerated (Momm- 
ganization. sen, in “ Historische Zeitschrift,” 1890, 
pp. 494 et seg.) It could have been 
only temporary, like that exerted by the edicts of 
Hadrian. Almost everywhere existed, side by side 
with the general assembly of the faithful ones (cvvo- 
doc, cóüAAoyoc, cvvaywy7), which was often of a periodic 
character, a council of elders (yepovoía, yépovrec, v-pec- 
Bórepo). At Hypsepa there were ‘Iovdaios veórepot 
(“ R. E. J.,” x. 74). The president of the council of 
elders was called yepovarapync, yepovoiápyov, in one 
instance even émioraTy¢ vOv «aAatv (ib. xxvi. 168, 
Constantinople; the meaning is contested) The 
number of the elders was proportioned to the im- 
portance of the community; at Alexandria they 
numbered at least 38 (Philo, “In Flaccum," § 10). 

At the head of the administration was a single 
ápyov (at Antioch, for instance, * B. J.” vii. 3, 8 3), 
oran assembly of àpyorzec; at Berenice these officials 
numbered nine (*C. I. G.” No. 58361). The commu- 
nity of Alexandria had for a long time a single chief, 
styled the “ethnarch” or “genarch,” who united 
the functions of supreme judge and administrator 
(Strabo, cited in “Ant.” xiv. 7, 8 2. Beginning 
with Augustus, these funetions were divided be- 
tween a gerusia and a committee of archons (Philo, 
“In Flaccum,” $3 10, 14; compare “Ant.” xix. 5, 
$2) Onlyin Rome, and probably as a simple police 
regulation, the Jewish population was broken up 
into a number of small communities or synagogues 
named after their patrons, or their quarters, or the 
native place of their members, etc. Of such com- 
munities eight are known: Avyovor/otot, ` Aypurzfotot, 
BoAtuvtot (after Volumnius, prefect of Syria under Au- 
gustus?), Kauzcto. (from the Field of Mars), Xigov- 
pfjctoc (Subura), 'EBpaio: (Samaritans? Palestinians?), 
'EAaíac (Velia? Elea?), Kapxapyoro, to which must 
perhaps be added the synagogue of the Rhodians 

(inscription in Garrucci, * Diss. Arch.” 

Synagogue ii. 185, No. 37). Juvenal, in a cele- 
Officers. brated passage (iii. 10 ef seg.), seems 
to allude to à synagogue situated in 

the wood of Egeria, outside the gate of Capene. 
Each of these little communities had its gerusia, its 
yepovotápyzc, its archons, one or more. The yepov- 
cia is not mentioned in the inscriptions, but its ex- 
istence is implied in that of the yepovorapyyc, who 
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must not be taken as the head of the “assembly of 


archons.” The language of the inscriptions would 


seem to favor the hypothesis that each community | 


had one archon. At all events, it would hardly be 
Safe to generalize the words of St. Chrysostom 
(* Hom. in S. Joh. Natal.") on the election of the 
archons in September and the annual duration of 
their functions. With reference to the nomination 
of the archons. the statement of the “Vita Alex. 
Sev.” 45 is perhaps trustworthy; namely, that the 
names of the candidates were publicly posted, to in- 
vite objections. As a rule. the archon was not 


elected for life. as is shown in the mention of dic 
apyev in the funeral inscriptions. This title was 
sometimes honorary, and extended to the children 
(vimioc apxwr, ue2Aápyeov). N evertheless, the dra Biov 
seems to have meant an archon for life. 

Associated with the archon, chief of the adminis- 
tration, one finds in many communities one or prob- 
ably several apyiouvdywyot, chiefs of the synagogue 
(rabbis?). Sometimes the same person combined the 
functions of archon and archisynagogue (* C. T. L.” 
x. 1893). Thearchisynagogue preached on the Sab- 
bath (Justin, “Dial. cum Tryph.” exxxvii.) This 
title, however, did not always indicate an actual 
office-holder: in Smyrna and Myndus it was borne 
by a woman. The trepérne (hazzan) was an em- 
ployee of the synagogue. The designation ypayua- 
Terç was that of the official clerk; but occasionally 
this title, which was the equivalent of the Hebrew 
“sofer,” seems to have been a merely honorary one. 
Persons versed in the Law were called óióácka2oc, vouo- 
abne, ualt coger, ctc. Probably these also were 
but honorary appellations, like the titles of TPOOTÅTNÇ, 
marjp Aaov, “ pater” and “mater synagoga " or “pa- 
teressa.” A certain woman in Rome was “mater ” 
of two synagogues. Another, in Phocæa, obtained 
the privilege of mpoeðpía, that is, of sitting on the 
foremost bench (“ Bull. Corr. Hell.” x. 397; “R. E. 
J..” xii. 287). 

The large number of scattered Jewish communi- 
ties were unconnected by any hieratic or administra- 
tive bond, unless the collecting of the didrachma (to 
be mentioned later) and the moral protectorate exer- 
cised over the Diaspora by the representatives of 
the Jewish state, as long as that was in existence, be 
so considered. After the dissolution of the common- 
wealth and the destruction of the Temple, the moral 
center of Judaism, the need was felt of anew center, 
at least for the maintenance of religious solidarity 
and of uniformity of legal practises. Such a center 
was the patriarchate of Tiberias, which was estab- 
lished toward the end of the second century, and 
became hereditary among the descendants of Hille}. 
Origen, with manifest exaggeration, compares the 
patriarch to a king (* Ep. ad Afric.” 14). It would 
seem that in the fourth century. besides the patriarch 
of Palestine, there were in the Diaspora other digni- 
taries bearing the same title (compare, for example, 
“Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8. 1, 9, where the plural is other- 
wise inexplicable; in čb. xvi. 8, 29, if the text is 
correct, there is mention of Occidental patriarchs). 
During the same period there are found religious 
functionaries designated "hiereis," whose precise 
functions are not known. In the inscription “C. 
I. G.“ No. 9906, the title iepebc is equivalent to 
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“kohen”: the deceased was an “ Aaronide.” In a 
general way the propounders of the Law and the 
dignitaries of the Jewish cult bore the official appel- 
lations of “ primates,” * maiores," or * proceres." 

9. The Jewish communities possessed the right to 
levy taxes upon their members (this is the meaning 
of the word a?ProreAgc as applied to the Jewry in 
Alexandria) to defray the common expenses, espe- 

cially in connection with the mainte- 

‘‘Fiscus nance of the synagogue. Detailsasto 


Judaicus.” the character of these taxes are want- 


ing: but they seem to a large extent 
to have served the purpose of supplementing the 


voluntary contributions, as is attested by numerous 
inscriptions. The principal levy, dictated by the de- 
mands of the community, was that of the didrachma, 
an annual poll-tax of a Tyrian half-shekel (=2 Greek 
drachmas), payable by each adult male member, and 
destined to sustain the treasury of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. The amounts collected from the several 
communities were then combined, and, through 
special confidential envoys, were sent, either in the 
original coins or in a converted form, to Jerusalem 
(Philo, “ Legatio ad Caium," § 23). This practise, 
which in time involved a considerable export of gold 
to Palestine, met with a vigorous opposition on the 
part of the Greck cities; while the Roman govern- 
ment also at first assumed a hostile attitude toward 
it. Under the republic the Senate, alarmed at the 
annual amount of gold sent by the Italian commu- 
nities, several times prohibited all ex portation of this 
metal, and the propretor Flaccus confiscated the 
sums collected in Asia Minor for the Temple (Cicero, 
" Pro Flacco," xxviii.) Later, edicts of Csesar, con- 
firmed by Augustus, again authorized the practise, 
both as to Rome and the provinces; and when the 
cities of Asia Minor and of Cyrene attempted to op- 
pose it, Agrippa intervened in favor of the Jews, 
while a series of edicts broke the resistance of the 
Greek cities (14 B.c.; * Ant." xiv. 6, S$ 2-7; Philo, 
l.c. S 40). 

After the fall of the Temple (70), the Roman gov- 
ernment, instead of simply abolishing a tax which 
had no further object, decided to impose it for the 
benefit of the treasury of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome 
(* B. J." vii. 6, 8 6; Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 7). This was 
the origin of the “fiscus Judaicus,” a tax doubly irk- 
some to the Jews; and the collection of which by 
the procurators ad hoc (“ procuratores ad capitularia 
Judæorum ”), according to the registers containing 
the names of those circumcised, was accompanied by 
the most odious vexations, notably under Domitian 
(Suetonius, “ Domitian,” 19). Nerva abolished the 
abuses and delations (there are still extant bronzes 
bearing the legend FISCI IVDAICI CALVMNIA 
SVBLATA), but not the tax itself, which was still 
collected in the time of Origen (* Epistola ad Afric.” 
14). There is reason to believe that it was gradu- 
ally replaced by indefinite exactions, often levied 
without notice—a system of assessment which was 
finally abolished by Julian (Julian. Ep. 25; the text 
is obscure and doubtful). On this occasion, Julian 
destroyed the fiscal registers in which the names of 
the Jews were inscribed. 

6. The Jewish communities possessed the privi- 
lege of settling their own legal affairs: they had 
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their own judges and their own code. This code 
which was simply the Mosaic law, sedulously com- 
mented on by the Rabbis—was the sole study of the 
Jews and the Judaizers, to the exclusion of the Ro- 
man law—a fact mentioned with indignation by 
Juvenal (“ Sat.” xiv. 100 e£ seg.). In Alexandria the 
Jewish tribunal consisted for along time of a single 
supreme judge, the ethnarch (Strabo, in “Ant.” xiv. 
7, $2, deaizad kpicerc kal. ovu[JoAarov entueLeirar). In 
Sardis, at the order of the Roman proquestor, the 
Jews were granted a court of their own (čb. xiv. 10, 

& 17) All these are but special in- 
Autonomy. stances ofa general fact (Sanh. 82). In 

civil suits the autonomy of the Jewish 
courts applied only in cases where both parties were 
Jews: otherwise, even if the defendant was a Jew, 
the general local tribunal was alone competent, as is 
evident from the edict of Augustus restraining any 
court from ordering Jewish litigants to appear be- 
fore iton the Sabbath (* Ant." xvi. 6, 82). In penal 
cases, at the commencement of the common era, the 
Jewish magistrates exercised a wide disciplinary 
jurisdiction, including the right of incarcerating and 
flogging (Acts ix. 2, xviii. 12-17, xxii. 19, xxvi. 11; 
II Cor. xi. 24). It does not appear, however, that 
their jurisdiction extended to offenses against the 
common law: at any rate they did not have the 
right to inflict capital punishment. 

The judicial autonomy of the Rabbis was kept up 
even after the admission of the Jews as Roman citi- 
zens. Itwasatthis time that the supreme jurisdiction 
of the patriarch of Tiberias wasatits height. Origen 
affirms that he pronounced death-sentences and had 
them executed (* Epistola ad Afric.” 14); but such 
decisions, of course, had no legal force; and if they 
were carried out, it was in secret, like the decisions 
of the Vehmgericht in the Middle Ages. Origen him- 
self avers that in Judea the criminal jurisdiction had 
passed into the hands of the Romans (“C. Cels.” ed. 
Spencer, vii. 349). The “Theodosian Code” made 
of the rabbinical tribunals little more than courts of 
voluntary arbitration (* Codex. Theod.” ii. 1, 10). 

7. The Hellenistic monarchies had compelled the 
Jews to perform military service; and this measure 
was productive of good results. Service in the field, 
however, was not compatible with a rigorous ob- 
servance of the dietary laws and the Sabbath rest. 
On the Sabbath, according to the interpretation of 
the scholars, the faithful could neither carry arms 

nor traverse a distance of more than 
Exemption 2,000 ells (1,200 meters). Hence incon- 


from veniences frequently arose; as when 
Military the army of Antiochus Sidetes, which 
Service. contained a contingent of Jewish sol- 


diers, had to rest for two days because 
the festival of Pentecost fell on a Sunday (Nicolaus 
of Damascus, cited in * Ant.” xiii. 8, § 4. Accord- 
ingly, the Romans, notwithstanding the effectual 
assistance which Cæsar obtained from the Jews, ex- 
empted them from military service, possibly in con- 
sideration of the payment of a pecuniary indemnity. 
This principle was proclaimed by the Pompeians in 
the year 49. At the commencement of the civil war, 
when the consul Lentulus raised two legions of 
Roman citizens in Asia, the Jews. at their own re- 
quest, were exempted from the conscription; and 


instructions to this effect were forwarded to the local 
authorities (4 Ant." xiv. 10, $§ 13 ef seg.). In 48 Dola- 
bella, proconsul of Asia, decided to the same effect; 
and his decisions were thereafter looked upon as pre- 
cedents. The only levy of Jewish soldiers effected 
under the Roman empire was one under Tiberius, and 
that had a penal character (Suetonius, “ Tiberius," 36). 
V. Such, then, in their essential provisions, were 
the privileges granted to the Jews in the Greco- 
Roman world—privileges important 


Dis- enough to induce more than one Chris- 
abilities. tian to embrace the Jewish faith in 
order to shield himself in times of per- 

secution. Nevertheless, the medal had its reverse. 


If the Jews were privileged * peregrini," they were 
still * peregrini"; that is to say, they were deprived ` 
of all the rights and honors to which a citizen, in the 
cities of Greece and in the Roman state, was entitled. 
Furthermore, besides the regular taxes, the Jews 
were subjected to the payment of special taxes, from 
which the citizens were exempt. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the didrachma. Besides this 
tax, the Jews of Palestine had to pay a very heavy 
land-tax (Appian, Syr. 50; text obscure and prob- 
ably corrupted), against which they vainly made 
complaints to Emperor Niger (* Vita,” ch. vii.). 
Very likely, too, in the Greek cities they were re- 
quired, as a matter of principle, to pay a tax im- 
posed upon foreign residents, the ueroíktov (a Jew is 
expressly classed among the uérocot in the inscription 
of Jasus; Le Bas-Waddington, No. 204). All these 
encumbrances naturally inspired the Jews with the 
ambition of obtaining the privilege of citizenship, 
which alone could assure to them equality of treat- 
ment. This pretension, however, involved a con- 
tradiction: not that people in ancient times doubted 
that a man could be a citizen of two states at the 
same time, but because the Jews wished to combine 
the right of citizenship with the maintenance of 
their special prerogatives, their fiscal and judicial 
autonomy, their exemption from military service, 
etc. Moreover, the corporate life of the city in those 
days reposed essentially upon the worship of the 
deities common to all the inhabitants: and to this 
the Jews manifestly could not consent without sur- 
rendering their raison d'étre. 

In the Greek cities possessing republican institu- 
tions—and these were the only places where the 
right of citizenship had any value—the aspirations 
of the Jews remained unsuccessful—at any rate up 
to the time of the Roman conquest. The contrary 
assertions of Jewish historians have to be received 
with extreme caution. A typical instance of the 
kind is the affirmation of the Jews of Ionia, in the 
days of Augustus, that they bad been granted by 
the diadochi the right of citizenship in the cities 
which Antiochus Theos (261-246) had enfranchised 
(* Contra Ap.” ii. 4). Itis true that the Jews won 
before Agrippa the case against the municipalities 
that wished to expel them; but, although they suc- 
ceeded in having their right of residence and their 
other liberties recognized, this does not furnish any 
evidence that they possessed citizen’s rights, nor 
even those of “indigeni” (native-born; “ Ant." xii. 
8, $3: xvi. 2, $8 3-5). The words oí KarotxovvTec 8v 
rj móže “Lovdaios [?] woAira: in the decree issued at 
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Sardis in the time of Cæsar (20. xiv. 10, § 24), must 
not be taken to mean that the Jewish residents of 
Sardis were considered citizens of that place, but 

only of Judea. 
Likewise in Cyrene the Jews aftirmed that they 
had obtained the “isonomia ” of the Ptolemies (* Ant.” 
xvi. 5, 8 1); but this vague term must 


Right be construed in the sense of “ isoteleia" ; 
of Citizen- that is, equality in matters of taxation, 
ship. which privilege had, in point of fact, 
been assured to them by Agrippa (ib. 

6, § 5). The term certainly could not have indi- 


cated the right of citizenship in the proper sense. 
Strabo, in enumerating the four classes of inhabit- 
ants of the country, expressly separates the Jews 
from the citizens (^ Ant.” xiv. 7, 82). There is more 
likelihood in the assertion of Josephus that Seleucus 
Nicator, in the cities founded by him, Antioch in- 
cluded, had granted to the Jews therightsof citizen- 
Ship (7odureia) and social equality (icormia) along 
with the Greeks and the Macedonians (“ Ant.” xii, 
9, 81; "Contra Ap." ii. 4, 8 89), However, as far 
as Antioch is concerned, this assertion is elsewhere 
qualified by Josephus himself, to the effect that it 
was only the successors of Antiochus Epiphanes 
who permitted to the Jews of Antioch ¿ë loov ric 
1Ó^toc roic "EAAÀgot peréyew (* B. J.” vii. 8, § 9). 

The privileges of the Jews of Antioch were en- 
graved upon bronze steles, which Titus refused to de- 
stroy (20. vii. 5, $ 2); and the Jews continued to des- 
ignate themselves as 'Avruoyeic (“Contra Ap.” Lc.). 
The question concerning the ’Avzvoyeic of Jerusalem 
under Antiochus Epiphanes (II Macc. iv. 9) is still 
unsettled. Be thisas it may, these privileges do not 
seem to have included a participation in the govern- 
ment of the city—supposing that Antioch did actu- 
ally have free institutions. The same assumption 
applies to the other foundations of Seleucus. So, 
likewise, in Alexandria, the fact that the Jews, with 
the express authorization of the Ptolemies, called 
themselves “Macedonians” and “ Alexandrians " 
(“Contra Ap.” ii. 4; “B. J.” ii. 18, 87; “Ant.” xix. 
9, § 2), does not imply the possession of the right 
of citizenship (a right which, in a city not hav- 
ing an elective assembly and council, was of little 
advantage), but simply testifies to theequality of the 
Jews with the Greeks before the courts, the boards 
of taxation, etc.—an equality formally confirmed 
by Cesar (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” Le. ; “Ant.” xiv. 
10, § 1) and then by Claudius (* Ant.” xix. 5, § 2). 

In short, the Jews in a certain number of Greek 
cities, partieularly in those founded by the king, 
had been placed upon a footing of perfect equality 
with the Greeks in matters of taxation, the exercise 
of civil rights, the participation in the distributions, 
etc.; without, at the same time, possessin g the privi- 
lege of full citizenship. Philo, with an affectation 
easily understood, declares that the Jews consider as 
their "real fatherland ” the country they inhabit (“In 
Flaecum,? 7); and it is possible that the rights of 
citizenship were accorded to individual Jews—St. 
Paul, for example, called himself a citizen of Tarsus 
(Acts xxi. 89 [the text is doubtful])—but no instance 


is known of a collective grant of this character. 


In default of the right of Greek citizenship, the 
Jews fell back upon their right of Roman citizen- 
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ship, which carried with it, even in Greek Cities, 
numerous advantages. Altogether, in Roman cities 
they fared much better. From the time 


Roman  ofCicerothere had been in Rome a com- 
Citizen- pact group of Jewish citizens and 
ship. electors. These were, no doubt, an- 


cient slaves, enfranchised by one of 
those solemn ceremonials which conferred upon them 
the rights of citizenship in its plenitude (Philo, * Le- 
gatioad Caium,” § 23; Cicero, “ Pro Flacco,” 98; the 
ABeptivoc of Jerusalem [Acts vi. 9] belong doubtless 
to the same category) In the same period there 
were in Ephesus, Sardis, and throughout Asia Minor, 
à considerable number of Jews who possessed the 
rights of Roman citizenship. By what means they 
obtained it is not known (“ Ant.” xiv. 10, 83 18, 14, 
16-19). In Tarsus, Paul was both a Roman citizen 
and a citizen of the town (Acts xvi. 37-89). In Jeru- 
salem, in 66 c.x., there were Jews who were Roman 
knights (^B. J.” ii. 14, 8 9). The number of Jews 
admitted into Rome during the first two centuries 
of the empire can not be estimated; but it must 
have been consitlerable in view of the number of 
Jewish slaves that passed through Roman hands as 
the result of the three great insurrections. Still, the 
Jew who had become a Roman citizen does not ap- 
pear to have possessed the * jus honorum," unless, 
indeed, he abjured, like Tiberius Alexander, nephew 
of Philo, his national eustoms; and the same thin g 
held good of a Roman who embraced the Jewish 
faith. The law was not modified in this respect 
except by the constitution of Severus and Caracalla, 
which imposed upon the Jews certain contributions 
in forced labor (“necessitates”) of a kind and de- 
gree compatible with their creed. From this time 
on the idea of local citizenship became greatly 
eclipsed by the wider conception of a Roman na- 
tionality—somewhat corresponding toa citizenship 
of the empire (Ulpian, L. 8, Dig. L. 9, $ 8). Not 
long after this Caracalla’s constitution made its ap- 
pearance, which, for financial reasons, forced Roman 
citizenship upon all the subjects of the empire (L. 
17, Dig. i. 5). By virtue of this constitution, the 
Jews obtained thereafter without difficulty the 
“jus honorum," and the exercise of all civil rights, 
“connubium, commercium, testamenti factio," and 
even the guardianship of non-Jews (Modestin, L. 15, 
8 6, Dig. xxvii. 1). Nevertheless, as formerly they 
had been privileged “peregrini,” they were now in 
certain respects privileged “cives”: thev had all the 
rights of citizens, but they exercised only those 
which did not conflict with their religious liberties. 
This may be inferred especially from the text already 
cited, according to which Alexander Severus “ con- 
firmed the privileges of the Jews." Among these 
privileges there was for some time, besides the ex- 
emption from military service, relief from service, 
more burdensome than honorary, to the curia. 
VI. Having thus sketched the legal position of 
the Jews in the Greek states and in the Roman em- 
pire, it remains now to describe their 


Social social and economie condition. their 
Condition. occupations, and their relations with 


the pagans. On all these points save 
those which relate to Palestine and Babylonia and 
which do not come within the scope of the present 
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article, information is singularly defective, even as 
regards the two most important communities, those 
of Alexandria and Rome. 

In nearly every part of the Diaspora the Jews 
lived clustered together in the cities. They doubt- 
less possessed farms and orchards in the suburbs; 
but agriculture was no longer, as in Judea, their 
almost exclusive occupation. In Alexandria they 
were engaged in commerce and navigation (compare 
a Jewish horse-dealer, Danooul, mentioned in one 
of the Grenfell papyri from Fayum), and especially 
in the mechanical trades (Philo, “In Flaccum,” pas- 
sim). At the gatherings in the synagogue it was 
by their respective handicrafts that the faithful were 
grouped. In Rome the Jewish population, mostly 
of slavish origin and living in wretched quarters, 
followed the humblest callings, which drew upon 
them the sarcasm of the satiric poets. These over- 
drawn pictures, however, should not lead to the 
belief that all the Jews of Italy and Greece were 
mendicants (Martial, xit. 57; compare Cleomedes, 
“Theor. Cycl.” ii. 1; but the expression “ Bohe- 
mian Jews” is derived only from a false interpreta- 
tion of Juvenal, iii. 10 e£ seg.; compare Rónsch, 
“Neue Jahrbücher," 1881, p. 692, and 1885, p. 552), 
or fortune-tellers (Juvenal, vi. 542; compare Proco- 
pius, * Bell. Goth.? i. 9), or venders of matches (Mar- 
tial, i. 41; interpretation doubtful). The texts and 
the inscriptions refer to weavers, tent-makers, deal- 
ers in purple, butchers (Garrucci, “Cimitero Ran- 
danini,” No. 44), tavern-keepers (Ambrose, “De 
Fide," iii. 10, 65), singers, comedians (Josephus, 
“Vita,” § 8; Martial, vii. 82; sarcophagus of Faus- 
tina [Munk, in Breslauer’s “ Jahrbuch fiir Isracliten,” 
ii 85]), painters (Garrucci, “Diss. Arch.” ii. 154), 
jewelers (^ Rev. Etudes Juives,” xiii. 57 [Naron]), 
physicians (Celsus, * De Medic." v. 19, 22; “C. I. L.” 
ix. 6218 [Venusia]), and even poets (Martial, xi. 94) 
and men of letters (Cecilius, Josephus), without 

counting the preachers, Jawyers, and 

Oc- theologians (Mattathias ben Heresh, 
cupations. etc.) At the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, in certain provinces of southern 

Italy, the “ordo” (highest class of citizens) of some 
cities seems to have been composed entirely, or at 
least principally, of Jews, a proof of their prosper- 
ity (*Cod. Theod.” xii. 1, 1589). In Egypt under 
the Ptolemies, from the ranks of the Jews càme 
forth soldiers, farmers of the revenue (not only the 
famous Tobiad Joseph, but à certain Simon, son of 
Eleazar, mentioned on an ostrakon of Thebes [ Will- 
rich, “Jud. und Griech." p. 151], civil function- 
aries (as the alabarchs Alexander and Demetrius), 
and generals (Onias, Desitheus, Helcias, Ananias). 
Later, however, Hadrian could or, perhaps, would 
find among them only “astrologers, soothsayers, and 
charlatans” (4 Vita Saturnini," viii). The days of 
glory for Judaism in Alexandria, which produced 
a Philo and indirectly a Josephus, were past (but 
compare Hippolytus, *Philosoph." ix. 12). It is 
worthy of remark that scarcely ever before the Mid- 
dle Ages are the Jews referred to as money-lenders, 
bankers, or usurers. These, their imputed callings, 


seem to have been forced upon them much later by 
circumstances and as a result of special legislation. 
VII. Theoretically the intercourse of the Jews 


- 


with the pagans was confined to commercial rela- 
tions merely, and even these were greatly trammeled 
through the “laws of purity." The Jews lived 
apart, most frequently in separate quarters, grouped 
around their synagogues. The pious Jew could 
neither dine at the table of a pagan nor receive him 
at his own table. He was not permitted to frequent 
the theaters, the circuses, the gymnasia, nor even 
to read a secular book, *unless it be at twilight." 
Mixed marriages were prohibited under severe pen- 
alties. These rules were not, however, always and 
everywhere observed with the same rigor. Evi- 
dence of this fact appears in the Judao-Alexandrian 
literature with its strong Hellenic infusion; in some 
of the professions pursued by the Jews; in the gen- 
eral and almost exclusive employment of Greek by 
the Jews of the Diaspora, even for religious serv- 
ices. In Rome the tumulary inscriptions are first. 
in Greek—faulty enough, it is true—then in Latin. 
The Hebrew words are limited to a few hallowed 
formulas; almost all the proper names are Greek or 
Latin. But above all it is by the activity of the 
religious propagandism that the intimate contact 
and the reciprocal penetration of the two civiliza- 
tions manifest themselves. 
The fervor of proselytism was indeed one of the 
most distinctive traits of Judaism during the Greco- 
Roman epoch—a trait which it never 
Jewish possessed in the same degree either be- 
Propa- fore or since. This zeal to make con- 
gandism. verts, which at first sight seems to be 
incompatible with the pride of the 
“chosen people” and with the contempt which 
the orthodox Jew professed for the foreigner, is at- 
tested by numerous documents (Esther viii. 17; Ju- 
dith xiv. 10; Matt. xxiii. 15; Horace, “Sat.” i. 4, 
142), and, better still, by facts themselves. Various 
methods were employed to increase the flock of 
Israel. The most brutal was that of forced conver- 
sion—that is to say, circumcision-—such as had been 
imposed by John Hyrcanus on the Idumeans (* Ant.” 
xii. 9, $1; “B. J.” i. 2, 8 6; Ammonius, s.v. 'Ióov- 
uaio)), and by Aristobulus upon a portion of the Itu- 
reans (Galileans) (“ Ant.” xiii, 11, $3), Next was 
the conversion of slaves owned by Jews as their in- 
dividual property (Yer. Yeb. viii. 1). But it was 
especially the moral propaganda, by word, exam- 
ple, and book, which was most productive of suc- 
cess throughout the whole extent of the Diaspora. 
It must be admitted that Judaism lacked certain of 
those attractive features which drew the multitude 
to the cult of Mithras and of the Egyptian deities. 
Its physical exactions repulsed those wanting in 
stout courage; itscult, devoid of imagery and sensu- 
ous rites, presented only an austere poesy separat: 
ing its adepts from the world, and cutting them 
off to some extent from communion with the cul- 
tured. But the practical and legal character of its 
doctrine, furnishing a rule of life for every occa- 
sion, could not but appeal to a disorganized so- 
ciety. The purity and simplicity of its theology 
captivated the high-minded; while the mystery and 
quaintness of its customs, the welcome Sabbath 


rest, the privileges enjoyed at the band of the 
public authorities, recommended the Jewish faith 
to those more materialistically inclined. More- 
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over, it knew how to insinuate itself by a very clever 
literature; in part pseudepigraphic, in part apolo- 
getic, claiming as itsallies and forerunners the great- 
est geniuses of ancient Greece, the poets, the thinkers, 
and the sibyls. It also called into play the famous 
oracles (Oracle of Claros, in Macrobius, “Sat.” i. 18, 
19 et seg.), and took on a Grecian aspect, while ex- 
tcnuating or concealing under the mantle of allegory 
aud symbol those dogmas and observances that were 
shocking to rationalism. In brief, it was a religion 
essentially supple and elastic under an appearance 
of rigidity, and one which knew how to be at once 
authoritative and liberal, idealistic and materialistic, 
a philosophy for the strong, a superstition for the 
weak, and a hope of salvation for all. 

Finally, Judaism possessed the prudence and tact 
not to exact from its adepts at the outset full and 

complete adoption of the Jewish Law. 
Grades of The neophyte was at first simply a 
Proselytes. “friend” to the Jewish customs, ob- 
serving the least enthralling ones— 
the Sabbath and the lighting of a fire on the pre- 
vious evening; certain fast-days; abstention from 
pork. His sons frequented the synagogues and de- 
serted the temples, studied the Law, and contributed 
their oboli to the treasury of Jerusalem. By de- 
grees habit accomplished therest. At last the prose- 
lyte took the decisive step: he received the rite of 
circumcision, took the bath of purity (Arian, “ Diss. 
Epict." ii. 9), and offered, doubtless in money, the 
sacrifice which signalized his detinitive entrance into 
the bosom of Israel. Occasionally, in order to ac- 
centuate his conversion, he even adopted a Hebraic 
name (“Veturia Paula... proselita ann. XVI. 
nomine Sara," Orell. 2522 [* C. I. L." vi. 29,756]; 
she was converted at the age of seventy). In the 
third generation, according to Deut. xxiii. 8, there 
existed no distinction between the Jew by race and 
the Jew by adoption, unless the latter belonged to 
one of the accursed races; before the period now un- 
der discussion, however, these had long been extinct. 
AQUILA, whose Greek translation of the Bible super- 
seded in the synagogues that of the Septuagint, and 
Bar Giora, chief of the insurgents in Jerusalem, were 
proselytes or sons of proselytes. 

This gradual entrance into the fold of Judaism 
must have been a frequent occurrence in the first 
and second centuries. Juvenal refers to it in his 
famous words: * Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata 
patrem. Nil preter nubes et cieli numen adorant," 
etc. (“ Sat.” xiv. 96 e£ seq. ; compare Persius, v. 179; 
Tertullian, ^ Ad Nat.” i. 13). The term “metuens ? 
itself is technical, being a translation of the Greek 
óojotuevot, ceDóuevot (1.0. , TOY Gedv), by which the Greek 
texts usually designate the proselytes (Acts xiii. 16, 
26, 43; xvii. 4; “Ant.” xiv. 7. 8 2; compare “Eph. 
Epigr." iv., No. 838, and Schürer, *Juden im Bos- 
porischen Reiche," p. 20). Efforts have been made 
to establish a sharp distinction between the ceBdnevor 
or óofotuevot and the proselytes proper, the * gerim ? 
of the Hebrew texts (in this sense so early as II 
Chron. xxx. 25). It would seem more accurate to 
consider all these terms as synonymous, while ad- 
mitting various degrees in proselytism. The sim- 
ple Judaizers ('lovóailovrec, “B. J.” iip. 18, 8 9; in 
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Phenicia and in Palestine some autonomous com- 
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munities of feooePei¢ organized themselves [Cyril of 
Alexandria, in * Patrologi:," Ixviii. 282]; the “em- 
licole " of the fourth century are of the same class), 
the * improfessi " (Suetonius, * Domit." 12), were nat- 
urally more numerous than the newly circumcised 
inscribed upon the register. The number of female 
proselytes by far exceeded that of the males, a cir- 
cumstance which is sufliciently accounted for by the 
fear of circumcision on the part of the latter. 

It can not be doubted that Judaism in this way 
made numerous converts during two or three cen- 
turies; but the statements of Josephus, Philo, and 
even of Seneca, who represent the whole world as 
rushing toward Jewish observances, must be re- 
garded as fanciful exaggerations (* Contra Ap." ii. 
99; Seneca, in ^ Aug. Civ. Dei," vi. 11; Philo, * De 
Vita Moysis," § 2 [ed. Mangey, ii. 137]).. At the 
same time, if is an indisputable fact that prosely tes 
were found in large numbers in every country of the 
Diaspora. The pagan authors, struck by this phe- 
nomenon, carefully distinguish the Jews by race 
from the Jews by adoption (Suetonius, * Tib." 36: 
“ gentis eiusdem vel simila sectantes? ; Dio Cassius, 
xxxvii. 17). In Antioch a large portion of the 
Greek population Judaized in the time of Josephus 
(*B. J.” vii. 8, § 8); and although they turned 

Christians in the days of Chrysostom, 
Extent of they had not forgotten the way to the 
Pros- synagogues. The same holds true of 
elytism. certain districts in Spain. In Damas- 
cus “almost all the women” observed 
the Jewish usages (čb. i. 20, § 2). Paul met with 
proselytes in Antioch of Pisidia, in Thyatira, in 
Thessalonica, and in Athens. The coins of Apamea 
representing the Ark of Noah, and the numerous as- 
sociations of oeBduevor Gedv byuorov, attest the diffu- 
sion of Jewish ideas and legends in Asia Minor. 
These associations (as in Gorgippia) may even rep- 
resent veritable synagogues under a pagan mask, 
assumed for prudence’ sake. In Rome, where the 
Jewish propaganda had taken the first step at the 
time of the embassy of Numenius (139 B.c.), its ef- 
forts and successes are indicated by Horace, Persius, 
and Juvenal, 

The enormous growth of the Jewish nation in 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Cyrene can not be accounted 
for without supposing an abundant infusion of Gen- 
tile blood. Proselytism swayed alike the upper 
and the lower classes of socicty. The great num- 
ber of Jews passing through the state of slavery 
must, of course, have catechized their comrades 
rather than their masters. Yet one hears also of 
distinguished recruits, and even illustrious ones: in 
the Orient, the chamberlain of Queen Candace (Acts 
viii. 26), the royal family of Adiabene, and the kings 
of Emesa (Azizus) and of Cilicia (Polemo), united by 
marriage with the family of Herod (* Ant.” xx. 7, 
88 1,3): in Rome, the patrician Fulvia (* Ant.” xviii. 3, 
385), Flavius Clemensand Flavia Domitilla, cousins of 
Domitian (Dio Cassius, Ixvii. 14; the text, read with- 
out preconception, leaves no doubt as to their conver- 
sion) and a page of Caracalla (Josephus, “ Vita,” 
S1) The empress Poppea herself is termed (ootffc 
(* Ant." xx. 8, $ 11); and if Heliogabalus was not a 
Jew, he had at least adopted several Jewish usages, 
and iutended to include Judaism in that strange amal- 
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gam in which he said all the existing cults should be 
reconciled under the auspices of the deity of Emesa, 

The Jewish propaganda in the East did not meet 
with any other resistance than the attachment of 
the populations to their national religions. Thus 
Sylleus, minister of Obodas, king of the Nabatzeans, 
when pressed to become a convert, declared that the 
Arabians would stone him (“ Ant." xvi. 7, § 6). No 
Greek law can be cited designed to repress Jewish 
proselytism ; but the Roman government showed less 
indulgence, especially after the great uprisings which 
laid bare the implacable hatred of the Jews toward 
their conquerors. While the religious liberty and the 
national customs of the Jews were scrupulously re- 
spected, severe measures were taken to prevent them 
from securing recruits, whom the Romans, in their 
patriotism, looked upon as real deserters. Under 
Domitian the crime of Judaizing, held to be iden- 
tical with that of impiety or atheism, occasioned 
numerous forfeitures and condemnations to death 
or exile (Dio Cassius, lxvii. 14). 

Nerva put an end to these proceedings, which 
often occasioned scandal (75. Ixviii. 1); but though 
thereafter a partial adoption of Jewish customs was 
overlooked, a complete conversion continued to be 
prohibited. A rescript of Antoninus Pius, modify- 

ing atoo general order of Hadrian, au- 
Prohibition thorized the Jews to circumcise none 
of Cir- except their own sons. The circum- 
cumcision. cision of a non-Jew, even if a slave, 
was punished with the same penalty 
as castration (L. ii .pr. Dig. xlviii. 8 [Modestin]); 
namely, death for the *humiliores," deportation to 
an island for the “honestiores,” and confiscation for 
all (L. iii. § 5, iv. § 2; Paulus, “Sent.” v. 22, 8 4), 
Both the Roman citizen who submitted himself or 
who submitted his slave to this operation, and the 
surgeon who performed the operation, were pun- 
ished: the one with deportation and confiscation; 
the other with death (Paulus, 7b. § 3). This relent- 
less legislation was again enforced by Septimius 
Severus (“ Vita,” ch. xvii.), and was maintained in 
full vigor up to the time of Origen (“Contra Cels.” 
ii. 18). 

The effect of these laws was far-reaching, but in 
à direction different from that purposed by their 
authors. It is true the increase of the Jewish sect 
was checked; all the more so since in Talmudic cir- 
cles the tendencies hostile to proselytism gained de- 
cidedly the upper hand. "The enfeebling of Juda- 
ism, however, did not work to the profit of the pagan 
religions, which no longer had any hold upon the 
population. The half-proselytes, having no chance 
of becoming complete Jews, lent a readier ear to 
the evangelical preaching; and it was among these 
that Christianity made its first and its most nu- 
merous conquests (as early as the time of Paul; 
Acts x vii, 17). 

The manifest success of the Jewish propaganda, 
and the stringent laws which were necessary to 
check it, biased the judgments of the ancient writers 
upon the Jews. To read them one would believe 
that Judaism had been to nearly all antiquity sim- 
ply an object of horror and contempt. — Its religious 
particularism, represented as atheism; its social par- 
ticularism, represented as unsociability (učia), and 
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cven a$ à hatred of mankind; its origin, disfigured 
by absurd legends; its creed and usages, placed in a 
most malevolent light, often highly 
Popular  mendacious—all this presents a pic- 
Views ture in which the ridiculous and the 
Aboutthe odious vie with each other. At the 
Jews. most, a few philosophie minds showed 
admiration for the monotheism of Is- 
rael, its rejection of idols, and its family virtues (see 
Reinach, * Textes d'Auteurs Grecs et Romains Re- 
latifs au Judaisme,” Paris, 1895, especially the Pref- 
ace; and CLASSICAL WRITERS AND THE JEWS). On 
closer examination it becomes clear that this opinion 
of men of letters, almost unanimously unfavorable, 
derived its origin mainly from the Alexandrian con- 
troversy; and that the Alexandrian pamphleteers 
themselves were to a large extent under the influ- 
ence of their Egyptian environment, where the hatred 
of the Jew had become a secular tradition. The 
truth is that, if Judaism lived in a continual antag- 
onism to the champions of ultra-Hellenism and those 
of the old-school Romanism, it met, on the other 
hand, with wide-spread sympathy on the part of the 
masses, and of those of the élite who were free from 
national prejudices. It would have found even more 
appreciation if it had divested itself of its purely eth- 
nic spirit; had sacrificed the accessary element (the 
manifold and vexatious usages) to the essential ele- 
ment (the religious and moral instruction); and had 
consummated at the proper time the transformation 
from a race to a religion—a transformation which is 
at once the program of its history and the problem 
of its destiny. l 
VIII. Failing to follow resolutely in this direc- 
tion, Judaism did not succeed, any more than the 
religions sprung from Persia, Syria, 
Relation to and Egypt, in gathering up within 
Chris- itself the heritage of pagan classicism. 
tianity. Refusing to be absorbed in the new 
creed that sprang out of its own loins 
(the Romans perceived clearly this filiation from the 
time of Tacitus [in “ Sulpicius Severus,” ii. 80] up to 
that of Rutilius Namatianus [i. 889]), Judaism found 
itself, after the recent triumph of Christianity, in the 
precarious situation of a minority not yielding to coer- 
cion while suspected of a spirit of propagandism. 
The ancient exclusions based upon national differ- 
ences were not resuscitated against Judaism. A cen- 
tury after the edict of Caracalla, there could be no 
question of diverse nationalities in the face of the 
all-embracing unity of the “orbis Romanus.” The 
Jews were simply considered as a dissident sect, and 
classed in the same category as the heretics, the 
* erelicol:e," and even the pagans themselves. Such 
being the case in a society founded in an increasing 
degree upon the union of the Catholic Church with 
the state, Judaism could not fail to be the object of 
severe restrictions at the hands of the legislators. 
The progressive course of this severity can be traced 
through the numerous constitutions issued by the 
Christian emperors and preserved by the codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian: from the constitutions of 
Constantine, which still bear the imprint of a genu- 
ine spirit of tolerance and religious neutrality, to the 
measures, almost Draconian, of the sons and grand- 
sons of Theodosius. 
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Naturally, account must also be taken of the indi- 
vidual dispositions of the emperors. Thus, against 
the attitude of the sons of Constantine must be set 
the humanity of Jovian and of Valentinian, not to 
mention Julian. The language went through the 
same process of evolutionas the thought: it took on 
a tone increasingly contemptuous. Soon the very 
name of Judaism was not pronounced without the 
accompaniment of the most insulting epithets. The 
Jews were described as a sect which was bale- 
ful, disreputable, sacrilegious, perverse, abominable, 
whose assemblies were lacking in piety, etc. Only 
in rare instances was the word “sect” replaced by 
“nation "—an interesting proof that in the fourth 
century Judaism was on the point of putting off 
its national character, which it has only gradually 
reassumed under the pressure of restrictive legis- 
lation. . 

There is no need to enter into the details of this 
legislation, many points of which would call for an 
elaborate critical discussion, and which, moreover, 
no longer belong strictly to the period sketched in 
this article. A recapitulation of its principal pro- 
visions will suffice, grouped under three heads: 

1. Measures Destined to Protect the Jewish Religion 
and Its Clergy : Judaism was a recognized religion 
(“Codex Theodosianus," xvi. S, 9). Starting from 

this principle, which was never called 
Protection into question, the emperors, even the 
of Judaism. least tolerant, ordered that Judaism be 

respected, and strove to shield its fol- 
lowers from insults on the part of the fanatics, par- 
ticularly converts from Judaism, the most intracta- 
ble of all. Of course, the Jews, in their turn, were 
required to respect the Christian religion and not to 
turn it into ridicule, even by indirect reference or 
by sy mbol—as, for example, at the Purim festival by 
burning a picture of Jesus under the name of Haman 
(zb. xvi. 8, 18 [in 408]; compare 21 [in 412]). On this 
condition the Jews could freely celebrate their fes- 
tivals and Sabbaths. On these days they could not 
be made to appear in court; nor, conversely, could 
they require Christians to do so (Constitutions of the 
years 400 [" Codex Justinianus," i. 9, 13] and 412 
['Cod. Theod." xvi. 21]; compare “Codex Theo- 
dos." viii. 8, 8 and 20). Their assemblies were not 
to be disturbed (Law of 398, “Cod. Theod." xvi. 8, 
9), nor their houses and synagogues pillaged and 
burned. The frequent renewa! of this prohibition 
(2b. xvi. 8, 12 [in 897], 20 [in 412], 21, 25, 26) shows 
how laxly it was observed. This was the period 
when the Greeks, fanaticized by the bishop Cyril, 
drove the Jews outof Alexandria; when the violent 
actions of the Roman garrisons, under Constantius, 
provoked an alarming revolt in Palestine; and when 
Severus, Bishop of Minorca, forcibly converted the 
Jews of his diocese (418). Valentinian I. and Valens 
expressly conceded to the synagogues the character 
of “loca religiosa,” and declared them exempt from 
military billeting (Law of 365, “Cod. Just.” i. 9, 4 = 
“Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 11). 

The complement of these protective measures was 
the privileged situation accorded to the dignitarics 
and the employees of the synagogues. Placed on 
the same level with the members of the Catholic 
clergy, they were exempted from all burdensome 


services, from all contributions of forced labor, 
and particularly from the heavy responsibilities of 
the curia (Law of 897, “Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 13). 
Their right to expel from their communities the 
“false brothers” who did them the most harm, was 
acknowledged (Law of 892, db. xvi. 8,8, and that of 
416, 2b. 23). 

The patriarchate, particularly, was the object of 
most deferentiàl treatment, the patriarch receiving 
a rank in the official hierarchy as “ vir spectabilis.” 
Insults addressed to him were severely punished 
(Law of 396, 2. xvi. 8, 11). For a long time he was 
authorized to collect through special envoys (Apos- 
TOLI) a tax of “joyous accession” (“aurum coro- 
narium "), which enabled him to display an almost 
royal pomp. However, the APosTOLÉ, as the tax 
was called, already disadvised by Julian (*Epis- 
tola," xxv.), was interdicted, and its proceeds con- 
fiscated for the benefit of the imperial treasury by 
Arcadius and Honorius, in 399 (* Cod. Theod." xvi. 
8, 24). It was reinstituted in 404 (db. 17; in the 
same year the privileges of the Jewish dignitaries 
were again confirmed |ch. x v.]), but not for long. l 

The arrogance of the patriarch Gamaliel dealt a ' 
fatal blow to the institution of the patriarchate. In 
415 Gamaliel was deprived of his rank and honors 
(čb. 22); and not long after—at his death, doubtless 
—the patriarchate was abolished. The apostolé, 
however, was continued; but in 499 it was converted 
into a tax for the benefit of the public treasury (č. 
29). Its history, it will be observed, strangely re- 
sembles that of the didrachma. 

2. Civil and Political Status: After being fora long 
time privileged “peregrini,” the Jews, by an edict 
of Caracalla, had become * cives," enjoying all the 
rights attaching to this title, and, in addition, cer- 
taiu special privileges by virtue of their religion, 
The Christian emperors respected this 
status in principle, opposing, for in: 
stance, the local attempts to impose 
special * governors? and a system of 
fixed sale-prices upon the Jewish mer- 
chants (Law of 390, *Cod. Theod." 
xvi. 8, 101), and likewise the attempts to compel 
the Jews of Rome to enter en bloc the burdensome 
corporation of the “navicularii” (db. xiii. 5. 18; in 
the year 390). 

But although no injury was done to the civil 
rights of the Jews—except, as will presently be seen, 
in regard to slavery and matrimony—the same was 
not the case with their political rights. The idea 
that Jews could legally give orders to Christians— 
that they could hold a particle of the sacred author- 
ity of the emperor—soon came to be intolerable. As 
early as the year 404 it had been decided that Jews 
could not be employed as “agentes in rebus”; that is 
to say, as functionaries of the police and of the treas- 
ury (čb. xvi.; the word “militia” in this text has 
been misunderstood: it in no way designates the 
military career, which never had been open to the 
Jews). In 418, in a general manner, they were shut 
out from ali public employments (“Cod. Theod.” 
xvi. 8, 24; compare “Constitutio Sirm.” 6), while 
at the same time permitted to become advocates 
(this until the year 425 only) or decurions. This 
interdiction was renewed in a more explicit fashion 
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in 488, and was extended to the judiciary oflices and 
io the municipal dignities, particularly that of “ de- 
fensor civitatis" (* Nov. Theod. ” ii. 8, 2=“ Cod. 
Just." i. 9, 19). i 

Moreover, the Jews were required to hold curial 
ofliees. more onerous than honorable, and which, in 
the pagan epoch, had been considered incompatible 
with their religion. This last measure, already at- 
tempted by Septimius Severus, met, it appears, with 
vigorous resistance. Beginning with the year 3821, 
Constantine ordered that all the municipal councils 
could press into this service those Jews whose for- 
tunes rendered them liable, excepting “ two or three ” 
in cach community, “ad solacium pristine observa- 
tionis" (* Cod. Theod." xvi. 8, 3). Later constitu- 
tions stated this exemption more precisely, while at 

the same time extending its range 
Liability to to priests, archisynagogues, chiefs, 
the Curia. and functionaries of the Jewish syna- 
gogues (db, xvi. 8, 2 [in the year 890], 
4, 18; xii. 1, 99; “Cod. Just.” i. 9, 5). But a law 
promulgated in the Orient—the date and author of 
which are unknown—reconsidered the reform, and 
exempted once again all the Jews from the curia. 
This law, in its turn, was abrogated, at least for the 
Occident, in 398 (*Cod. Theod." xii 1, 158; com- 
pare “Cod. Just." i. 9, 5, as regards the first abroga- 
tion, in 883). The property of the Jews liable to the 
curia was formally alienated to the curia (“ Cod. 
Just." i. 9, 10 [in 403]). It is worthy of note that 
even the curial Jews were considered as people of 
the lowest condition (čb. i. 9, 19). It is hard to ex- 
plain, therefore, that in the time of Pope Gelasius 
(492-496) there were still Jewish * clarissimi " (Mansi, 
* Concil.” viii. 181). Judicial autonomy disappeared 
at the sume time as the curial privilege. 

As early as the year 393, the Jews were required 
to conform in their marriages to the Roman laws, 
and polygamy was forbidden (*Cod. Just." i. 9, 
7) Alaw in 898 ordained that in all matters not 
strictly religious in character the Jews were amena- 
ble thereafter to the Roman law and to the judge of 
the common law. No doubt the parties concerned 
were also entitled to submit their case to the decision 
of their rabbi, if they wished to do so; but this de- 
cision, in case it conflieted with that of the governor, 
the superior judge, had only the value of a simple 
arbitrament (* Cod. Theod." ii. 1, 10; this constitu- 
tion is reproduced in “Cod. Just." i. 9, 8, with an 
omission, which seems to have attributed to the Ro- 
man judge jurisdiction even in litigations of a relig- 
ious nature; but this omission can not be considered 
intentional) Itmust beassumed that, either through 
superstition or through respect for the judicial 
knowledge of the rabbis, many Christians in litiga- 
tion with Jews consented to submit their contentions 
to the Jewish elders. This practise was forbidden 
by a constitution of 418 (* Cod. Just." i. 9, 15). 

3. Measures of Defense and Attack of a Religious 
Character: Two principlesare here dominant: (1) the 
prevention of the Jews from spreading their relig- 
ion, especially to the detriment of Christianity ; and 
(2) the encouragement of apostasy. To the first 
category -belong the prohibition, under a penalty 
of a tine of 50 pounds in gold, of the erection of new 
synagogues, the preservation and maintenance of 
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the old ones being, however, permitted (“ Cod. 
Theod." xvi. 8, 25 [in 423], 27; “Nov. Theod.” ii. 
8, 8; “Cod. Just.” i. 9, 19); the prohibition, under 
the death-penalty, of marriage with Christian women 
(* Cod. Just.” i. 9, 6 [in 388]; * Cod. Theod." iii. 7, 
2; ix. 7, 5), or even of having any contact with the 
women of the imperial gyneceum (* Cod. Theod." 
xvi. 8, 6 [in 339]; the sense is somewhat doubtful); 
and, finally, the prohibition, also under penalty of 
death, aggravated by confiscation, of the conversion 
of free Christians to the Jewish religion (* Cod. 
Just." i. 9, 16, 19 [in 439]; the convert, also, was 
punished with confiscation, “Cod. Theod." xvi. 8, 7 
[in 857]; compare 7. xvi. 8, 1 [the date 315 is inac- 
curate]) A very delicate question, and one in re- 
gard to which legislation varied, concerned the de- 

tention by Jews of non-Jewish, espe- 

Converts cially Christian, slaves. Here the dan- 
and Slaves. ger of seduction, or even of forcible 

circumcision, was a thing which was 
regarded as particularly to be dreaded. At first 
it was thought sufficient to renew the ancient law 
of Antoninus prohibiting the circumcision of even 
pagan slaves (* Const. Sirm.” 4 [in 335], a renewal 
of a former constitution). The penalty for the 
master, it would appear, was only his loss of the 
slave, who was set free. But soon after, the em- 
peror Constantius added thereto the death-penalty 
for the master, and in a general way forbade even 
the acquisition by Jews of slaves of another religion, 
under the penalty of their confiscation for the benefit 
of the treasury. In cases where the slaves were 
Christians, the confiscation of the owner’s entire for- 
tune was ordered (* Cod. Theod.” xvi. 9, 2 [in 3389]). 
This law, truly exorbitant, although renewed in 384, 
could not be enforced (čb. iii. 1, 5). 

In 415 the Jews were formally authorized to own 
Christian slaves on the condition of not converting 
them (Z5. xvi. 9, 3); but in 417 the influence of the 
clergy led—at least in the future—to the abrogation 
of this indulgent law. Christian slaves in actual 
detention by Jews could be retained by the latter, 
the death-penalty being applied to cases of attempted 
circumcision only (db. 4; confirmed in 423 [2d. 5]); 
but even this provision was modified iu 489 to exile 
and confiscation (* Cod. Just." i. 9, 16). 

In the same manner that the legislation opposed 
all expansion of the Jewish religion, it encour- 
aged, and no less energetically, the conversion of 
the Jews to Christianity. The Church, however, 
had no right to receive such apostates as desired, in 
invoking its right of asylum, simply to escape the 
payment of their debts (^ Cod. Theod.” ix. 45, 2 [in 
397]). In the first place. of course, the newly con- 
verted were protected with the whole rigor of the 
law against the malice and cruelty of their former 
coreligionists (“Const. Sirm.” 4: “Cod. Theod.” 
xvi. 8, 1; “Cod. Just.” i. 9. 3; this constitution, the 
date of which as handed down [915] is certainly 
false, threatens delinquents with the penalty of 
being burned alive) Still worse, the converted 
Jewish child could not be disinherited by its parents. 
nor even be curtailed in its portion; while a provi- 
sion singularly odious was added, viz., the fourth 
part of the residue was assured to it, even though 
it might have been convicted of a capital crime 
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against the “de cujus”; without prejudice, bow- 
ever, to the legal penalties (* Cod. Theod." xvi. 8, 
28 [in 426]). 

By means of these measuresand others of the same 
kind, confirmed by the novelle of Justinian (45 and 
146), it became possible, if not to induce numerous 
conversions (compare Procopius, “De Æd.” vi. 2), 
at all events to check definitively the spread of Juda- 
ism; to pen it up, both physically and morally, 
within the contines of Christian society ; and, finally, 
to stamp upon it the seal of humiliation and terror 
which it was to bear, as a token of infamy, throngh- 
out the Middle Ages. The legislation of the coun- 
cils that inspired most of the medieval laws concern- 
ing the Jews was but a reflection of the legislation of 
the Christian emperors. In Constantinople (Leo vi., 
" Constit." 55 [between 886 and 911]}), as well as in 
the greater part of the Occidental states, such an at- 
titude could not but bring about, sooner or later, a 
complete proscription of Judaism and its followers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zorn. Historia Fisei Iudaici, 1734: Wesse- 

ling, Diatribe de Judworwm Archontibus, Utrecht, 1788 ; 
Fischer, De Statu et Jurisdietione Judæorum, Argentor, 
1769; Levysch, De Judcworun sub Cresaribus Condit., et 
de Legibus Eos Spectantibus, Leyden, 1828; Ch. Giraud, 
Essaisur t Hist. du Droit Franc. au Moyen -Age, 1846, pp. 
1,828 et seq.; Fränkel, Die Diaspora zur Zeit des 2Len Tem- 
pels, in Monatsschrift, 1853; idem, Die Juden Unter den 
Ersten Róm. Kaiser, ib. 1851; Goldschmidt, De Judworwn 
apud Romanos Condicione, Halle, 1866; Friedländer, De 
Jud. Coloniis, Regimont. 1876 ; idem, Sitten geschichte Roms, 
6th ed., iii. 609-628: Sehürer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der 
Juden ui Rom, Leipsie, 1879; idem, Gesch. des Jitd. Volkes, 
3d ed.; Hild, Les Juifs d Rome Devant ÜCOpinion Ro- 
maine, in Rev. Etudes Juives, viii. ix.; Manfrin, Gli 
Ebrei Sotto la Dominaz. Rom., 4 vols.; Th. Reinach, Textes 
ŒC Auteurs Grecs et. Romains, 1895; Willrich, Juden und 
Gricchen, Göttingen, 1895; Alf. Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
Isr. zu den Fremden, Freiburg, 1596; the histories of Jost. 
Herzfeld, Ewald, „S. Cassel, Gratz, Renan, and Wellhausen : 
Renan, Les Apôtres, pp. 289 ct scq.; Mommsen, Rö. 
Gesch. v.: idem, in Hist. Zeitschrift, 1990 ; Godefroy's Com- 
mentaries on the Justinian Code; Berliner, Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Rom, 1893; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden 
in Rom, 1895. 


G. T. 

DIATHESIS: A predisposition to certain forms 
of disease. It has been observed by physicians at 
all times that some races are more prone to be 
affected by certain diseases than are other races. 
These peculiar tendencies have sometimes been due 
to somatic characteristics, and in such cases the dis- 
eases are designated as “racial.” But in the major- 
ity of cases these diatheses are due to certain habits 
of life, diet, or environment, or to social causes; and 
the diseases which result from the diatheses can not 
be called * racial," because when the social conditions 
are changed the liability to the disease disappears. 

The nervous diathesis has been universally ob- 
served by medical men to be peculiar to the Jews. 
Some physicians have even gone so far as to state 
that the majority of Jews are hysterical or neuras- 
thenic—neuropathics or psychopathics. How far 
thisis true will be found in the articles on INSANITY 
and Nervous DISEASES, 

French writers like Charcot, Lancereaux, and 
Féré have said that rheumatie and gouty diathe- 
sis is more wide-spread among Jews than among 
any other European race. The groups of diseases 
recognized by the French under the names ^ arthri- 
tism” and “herpetism” are by some writers said to 
be common among the Jews. By “arthritism ? they 
understand a certain group of diseases, usually due 
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to disturbances of the normal metabolism, which 
manifest themselves primarily as chronic rheuma- 


. tism and gout, but which also include other morbid 


processes, such as diabetes, gall-stones, stone in the 
kidneys, obesity, and some diseases of the Skin. 
By “herpetism” is understood a group of diseases 
which manifest themselves in various forms of vaso- 
motor disturbances, as some skin-eru ptions, neu- 
ralgia, migraine, gastralgia, and nervous dyspepsia: 
various forms of trophoneurosis, pulmonary emphy- 
sema, and arteriosclerosis, with their sequela, apo- 
plexy, softening of the brain, paralysis, etc. 

These disease conditions are not so prevalent 
among the Jews as some French physicians assert. 
Some, as the functional neuroses, are actually very 
wide-spread among them; others, such as arterio- 
sclerosis, apoplexy, etc., are no more common among 
Jews than among other civilized races. The dis- 
eases Which are most often met with among Jews 
are not racial in the full sense of the word, In the 
majority of cases they are due to their mode of life, 
to the fact that Jews are almost exclusively town- 
dwellers, and to the anxieties of their occupations, 
See APoPLExy; EPILEPSY: INSANITY; NERVOUE 
DISEASES; SkiN-DISEASES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Discussion on the pathology of the Jews be- 
fore the Paris Academy of Medicine, in Bulletin de l'Acadé- 
mie de Médecine, Sept. 8, 1891; Maurice Fishberg, The Com- 
parative Pathology of the Jews, in New York Medical 
Journal, March 30 and April 6, 1901. 

a M. Fi. 

DIAZ (DIAS) DE SORIA: A family of Bor- 
deaux which derived its name from the Spanish 
town Soria. There is nothing to definitely warrant 
the belief, held by Féret, that this family went to 
France as early as 1492. It is found for the first 
time, with the full patronymic “Dias de Soria,” in 
1756; although there were bearers of the name * Dias? 
and others of the name * Soria” in France long before. 
The family Diaz de Soria enjoysa great reputation, 
especially for the musicians it has produced. 

Jacob de Soria: Born at Bordeaux April 97, 
1762; died there Jan. 17, 1831. He was the leader 
of the choir of the synagogue in that place. He 
was also a captain of infantry, à rank with which 
he retired after serving in forty-four campaigns, es- 
pecialiy in that of Saint Dominique, and receiving 
four wounds on various battle-fields, 

His two grandsons, Jacob-Frédéric and J ulius, 
both born at Bordeaux, the former Feb, 13, 1841, the 
latter April 28, 1843, are well known as singers and 
musicians. Gounod composed several pieces for 
Julius. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edouard Féret, Statistique de la Gironde, iii. 
579-580; Archiv. Municip. Bordeaux, G. G. 800 Dis, part ii., 
p. 82; Alexis Azevedo, Impressions d'un. Viewr Dilettante: 
J. Diaz de Soria, Paris, 1874 (7). 

G. C. DE B. 

DIBBUXIM: Transmigrated souls.“ Dibbuk ? 
(lit. “something that cleaves unto something else *) 
is a colloquial equivalent, common among the super- 
stitious Jews in eastern European countries, for a mi- 
grant soul. It represents the latest phase in the de- 
velopment of the belief in the transmigration of 
souls; namely, that the soul of a man who has lived 
a wicked life will enter the body of a living person 
and refuse to leave it. The exorciser, in such a case 
a " ba/al shem,” or a wonder-working rabbi, is alone 
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able to cast out this evil spirit, which usually goes 
out through the small toe, where a little orifice from 
which blood oozes marks the exact point of its exit. 
Full descriptions of such successful acts of exorcism, 
where, however, the dibbuk is still called by its older 
name “ruah,” are given in Manassch b. Israel’s 
" Nishmat Hayyim ” (part iii., ch. 14; partiv., ch. 20). 
Another detailed description of a similar incident 
is reproduced in “Ha-Shahar” (vi. 459, 697) from 
Moses Prager's (Graf) * Zera‘ Kodesh ” (Fürth, 1696), 
and is curious from the fact that R. David Oppen- 
heim, the celebrated book-collector, who was then 
rabbi of Nikolsburg, Moravia, is one of the signa- 
tories to the narrative. 

The first who wrote of the dibbuk under that 
name in modern Hebrew literature was P. Ruder- 
man, but his * Ha-Dibbuk,” of which the German 
title is * Uebersicht über die Idee der Seelenwande- 
rung" (Warsaw, 1878), is of little value. The most 
interesting part of the book is the description of one 
of the dibbukim, which, according to his state- 
ment, were very common in Poland in those days. 
It proves that the manifestations of the dibbuk, and 
the belief in the power of practical cabalists to exor- 
cise it, have undergone little change in the two cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the Nikolsburg in- 
cident referred to above. Dr. S. Rubin, in his 
"Gilgul Neshamot," the German title of which is 
" Die Metempsychose in Mythus und Kultur Aller 
Volker” (Cracow, 1898), points out the connection be- 
tween the ancient belief in the transmigration of souls 
and in possession by evil spirits, and that in the dib- 
bukim of modern times. He says at the end of his 
work (p. 29) that the belief in the wanderings of the 
soul *has come down to our time among the zad- 
dikim and saints of the Hasidim, who cast out 'gil- 
gulim’ and ‘dibbukim’ from insane people.” See 
Exorcism; METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


eo P. Wr. 


DIBLAH: According to the Masorah and Septua- 
gint, which the R. V. follows, * Diblah” is the name 
of a place mentioned in Ezek. vi. 14. No place of this 
name corresponding with the requirements of the 
passage is known. J. D. Michaelis conjectured that 
it was a misreading for “ Riblah,” since in Jer. lii. 10 
the Septuagint has the same misreading, though the 
Masorah is there correct. See RIBLAH. 

E. G. II. G. A. B. 


DIBON (n2*7): 1. A very ancient town, situated 
from three to five miles (Baedeker, “ Palestine,” p. 
193) north of the River Arnon (Tristram, “The Land 
of Moab," pp. 182 et seg.). The true pronunciation 
seems to be “Daibon” (according to the Greek 
transliterations, Aa:Bwov, Agfev; see Dillmann, on 
Num. xxi. 80, and Mayer, * Z. A. T. W." i. 198, note 
2). It is the modern Diban, where in 1868 the 
Mesha Inscription was found, upon which the name 
of the town itself occurs (lines 21. 28). It is from 
Dibon that King Mesha derives his epithet *33*4 
(“the Dibonite?; Mesha Inscription, line 1). 

The town, originally under the dominion of Moab, 
was conquered by Sihon, king of the Amorites 
(Num. xxi. 27-30), but then wrested from his con- 
trol by the Israelites. It appears to have been forti- 
fied by Gad (Num. xxxii. 8, 84); hence its descrip- 
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tion as “ Dibon-gad " in Num. xxxiii, 45, 46, though 
itis possible that the second part of this compound 
refers to a local deity only. It was assigned to 
Reuben (Josh. xiii. 9, 17). In the tenth .pre-Chris- 
tian century it is again found under Moabite domi- 
nation, and as the residence of King Mesha. Accord- 


ing to his inscription the Moabites called it * Karha," 
meaning a bald (untimbered) plateau. 
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(After Schick, in ** Zeit, Deut. Pal. Ver.7) 


due to the fact that the town occupied two ele- 
vations; the higher one, this Karha, had been sur- 
rounded by a wall, and constituted the “new city,” 
containing a water reservoir and many cisterns, as 
well as the royal palace and a “height” (* bamah") 
for the god Chemosh. In Isaiah's prophecies (Isa. 
xv. 2) it is menaced as a Moabitish city before other 
towns, the writer playing upon the name * Dibon " 
(—*Dimon." from “dam” = blood; Isa. xv. 9; 
“Madmen” in Jer. xlviii. 2 is a variant, if not a cor- 
ruption) to predictits bloody fate. Dillmann, Duhm, 
and others reject the identification. Cheyne makes 
“ Dimon ” a corruption of “ Nimrim ” (compare * Zeit- 
schrift des Deutsch. Palästina Vereins," ii. S. Euse- 
bius callsita “large market-place " (“ Onomasticon, " 
249, 43); but it is not mentioned by later medieval 
writers. Even now fragments of columnsand orna- 
ments strewn about witness to the town’s former 
importance. 

2. A settlement of returning exiles in the Negeb 
(the South), in the tribal territory of Judah (Neh. 
xi. 25), in all likelihood identical with * Dimonah ” in 
Josh. xv. 22, and represented by the modern Al-Dib 
(or Al-Dhaib; according to Robinson, Al-Daib; see 
Buhl, * Geographie des Alten Palüstina," p. 182). 

K. E. G. H. 
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DICE. Sce GAMBLING. 

DICK, ISAAC MAYER: Russian Hebraist and 
novelist; born in Wilna 1808 (of the various dates 
the one given by “ Ahiasaf” is probably most nearly 
correct); died there Jan. 24, 1898. His father, who 
was a hazzan, gave him the usual Talmudical educa- 
tion, and he was also Instructed in the Bible and He- 
brew. He married when very young, and while 
living with his wife’s parents in Nishvezh, near 
Wilna, became acquainted with a Catholic priest 
who clandestinely taught him the German language. 
He also acquired à knowledge of Russian and Polish, 
and on his return to Wilna acted as private teacher 
of Hebrew and German, having for one of his pu- 
pils Mattathias Strashun, who remained his lifelong 
friend. In 1841 Dick became teacher of Hebrew in 
the newly founded government school for Jewish 
boys in Wilna. 

The visit of Sir Moses Montefiore to Wilna in 1846 
was the occasion of a great outburst of literary pro- 
ductions in his honor, Dick described the visit in 
* Ha-Oreah” (The Guest), published at Königsberg 
1860. He was one of the founders and for many 
years the “shammash” of the Synagogue Tohorat 
ha-Kodesh, modeled after the Shohare ha-Tob of 
Berlin of Mendelssohn's time, and known in Wilna 
as “Berliner Schul,” because it dared introduce some 
slight reforms in accordance with the ideas of the 
Mendelssohnian “ maskili,” who were called “ Ber- 
liner.” He was interested in the uplifting of the 
Jews of Russia by various means, and corresponded 
on that subject with Count Ouvaroff, minister of 
education under Nicholas I. Dick declared himself 
in favor of enforcing the ordinance compelling the 
Jews of Lithuania to dress in German or European 
fashion, though in his own dress and manners he re- 
mained an old-style Jew to the last, believing that he 
could thus do more good than if he broke with old 
associations and boldly joined the new generation. 

Dick was a most pleasant conversationalist, his 
fame as a wit spreading far outside of Wilna, and 
innumerable humorous anecdotes being told in his 
name and about him to this day. In later years he 
was employed by the publishing house of Roma at 
a small weekly salary to write Yiddish stories; and 
his productions of that nature, of various sizes, are 
said to number nearly three hundred. In the cha- 
otic condition of the Yiddish publishing trade in 
Russia, even an approach toa bibliography of works 
of that nature is an absolute impossibility. In his 
old age Dick lived comfortably, and was one of the 
most respected and popular men in the community. 

In addition to that mentioned above, Dick wrote 
three Hebrew works: * Mahazeh Mul Mahazeh,” a 
Purim story (Warsaw, 1861); “Siprono,” a descrip- 
tion of Jewish life in small cities (Wilna, 1868); and 
“ Masseket ‘Aniyyut ” (Tractate Poverty), considered 
one of the best Talmudical parodies ever written. 
But his fame rests on his Yiddish novels, a field in 
which he was the first professional and the founder 
of a school. As he himself asserted many times, he 
wrote only for the purpose of spreading knowledge 
and morality among his readers, and in many cases 
he permitted this purpose to overshadow the story. 
Most of the modern critics condemn his style; his 
constant use of High-German words, explained, often 


wrongly, in parenthesis; his quotations from the 
Talmud and Midrashim with his own commentaries, 
retarding the flow of the narrative; and his pausing 
at a dialogue or other interesting point to insert a 
long sermon on the moral lesson to be drawn from 
incidents described in the story. But in spite of all 
verbosity and deviation, Dick was an excellent story- 
teller, having a power of description, an insight into 
human character, and a sympathetic humor which 
are giventofew.  IHislonger works are chiefly trans- 
lations, and are the least worthy of his writings; but 
among the shorter ones are many original stories, 
some of which, if divested of superfluous matter, 
could well bear an English translation. “Der Yid- 
discher Posliannik” (The Jewish Ambassador), 
Wilna, 1880; “Note Ganaf" (Life of Nathan the 
Thief), 2b. 1887; and * Die Schöne Minka,” db. 1886, 
have considerable merit; while some of his charac- 
ters, such as “Shemaya Gut Yom-Tob Bitter” (the 
holiday visitor), * Chaitzikel Allein,” or * Der Moi- 
ziter Bachur," rank among the best efforts of the 
present Yiddish writers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Obituaries in Ha-Asif and Ahiasaf, Warsaw, 
1891; Wiener, History of Yiddish Literature, pp. 169-172, 
New York, 1899; Zolotkoff, in Stadt-Anzeiger, Oct. 15, 1893; 
Ha-Shahar, v. 349 et seq. Hausfreund, 1894, vol. iii. ; Win- 

' ter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, pp. 585-603. 
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DICK, LEOPOLD: German artistand professor 
of engraving; born 1817; died June 28, 1854. He 
studied art at the Royal Academy of Munich, and 
became well known through his lithographic illus- 
trations of the Old Testament after Raphael. In 
1848 he was appointed professor of the art of en- 
graving at the Royal District Industrial School of 
Kaiserslautern in the Palatinate. He taught with 
great success, and was highly spoken of by the 
board of examiners in their annual reports. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 18d4, p. 376. 
S. À. R. 


DICKENS, CHARLES: English novelist; 
born Feb. 7, 1812, at 857 Mile End Terrace, Com- 
mercial Road, Landport, Portsea; died June 9, 1870, 
at Gadshill, near Rochester, Kent. Dickens is of 
interest to the Jewish world principally through two 
of his novels: * Oliver Twist? (Jan., 1887 to March, 
1839) and “ Our Mutual Friend ” (May, 1864 to Nov., 
1865). These two works are characterized by a de- 
cided difference in the attitude of Dickens toward 
Jews, Few Jews in fiction are blacker and more 
repugnant in body and soul than Fagin, the thief, 
the coward, the all but murderer, and few bits of 
descriptive writing are more graphic than the nar- 
ration of fagin’s last night on earth and his well- 
deserved punishment. Yet the name was derived 
froma Christian friend of Dickens’ youth, the whole 
character from a well-known Christian “fence” of 
the period. 

Fagin became the generally accepted type of the 
Jew; and “Oliver Twist? was considered as a direct 
hit at the Jew. Dickens evidently realized this, 
either through criticism or from personal contact 
with the real Jew; for when next he made use of a 
Hebrew in fiction, he drew Riah in “Our Mutual 
Friend," à character at the other extreme—almost 
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impossibly, certainly improbably, good. In both 
“Oliver Twist” and “Our Mutual Friend” Dickens 
displays a lack of knowledge of the real characteris- 
tics of Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Philipson, The Jew in English Iric- 

tion, pp. 88-102, Cincinnati, 1889. 

de * | E. Ms. 

DICTIONARIES, BIBLE: Collections of arti- 
cles in alphabetical order treating of the various 
hiographical, archeological, geographical, and other 
subjects of the Bible. Up to within quite recent 
times Jews have taken very little part in such work. 
The earliest attempt at anything like a Bible dic- 
tionary is the work of Eusebius, Bishop of Cæsarea 
(d. 840), on the geographical names mentioned in the 
Old and New Testaments, entitled Hep 7óv Tomixov 
'Ovouárov Tov Ev 79 Osia l'paói) (cd. Lagarde, in “ Ono- 
mastica Sacra," 2d ed., 1887; republished by Klo- 
stermanns in “Texte und Uebersetz.” viii. 9). To 
this must be added the * Onomasticon " of Biblical 
proper names in Greek, also published by Lagarde. 
Jerome's “ Liber Interpretationis ITebraicorum Nomi- 
num” and “De Situ et Nominibus Locorum Hebra- 
icorum Liber” (ed. Lagarde, /.c.) are based on the 
work of Eusebius. The work of the Spanish priest 
Arias Montanus, entitled * Communes et Familiares 
Hebraice Lingus," etc. (Antwerp, 1572), contains a 
large amount of material which, if put in alphabet- 
ical sequence, might have made a Biblical dictionary. 
Even the interest aroused in the Bible by the Refor- 
mation and the Humanist development (see HUMAN- 
ists) was largely philological in character; but the 
works of learned French, Dutch, and English Orien- 
talists had brought out a large amount of material 
dealing with the social life of the Israelites, and the 
travels of some of them had increased the interest in 
the East as the best aid to an exposition of Biblical 
times. "Tho first successful attempt to compile a dic- 
tionary of the Bible was made by the polyhistor and 
Protestant theologian Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588- 
1638), who wrote a universal encyclopedia and a 
“Triumphus Bibliorum Sacrorum seu Encyclopedia 
Biblica," Frankfort, 1625. Not many years later P. 
Ravenilli published his “ Bibliotheca Sacra seu The- 
saurus Scripture Canonice ? (Geneva, 1650; 2d ed., 
1660), which is iu the proper form of a dictionary. 
This work might rather be called a dictionary to the 
Vulgate, just as the extract made of it in English, 
“A Complete Christian Dictionary of the O. and N. 
Test.," by Thomas Wilson, John Bagwell, and An- 
drew Simon (London, 1661), is rather a concordance 
to the English Bible. In 1693 J. Simon published 
at Lyons a “Dictionarium Biblicum,” which was 
reprinted several times, the last in 1717. Simon, 
however, was ignorant of Hebrew, and it was for 
the purpose of correcting the many mistakes in 

his dictionary that the epoch-making 

Calmet’s work of Augustin Calmet, “La Sainte 
Dictionary. Bible en Latin et en Francois avec un 

Commentaire Littéral et Critique ” 
98 vols., Paris, 1707), was published. See CALMET, 
AUGUSTIN. 

Calmet’s dictionary, translated into English by 
D'Oyly and Corson (1732), was republished with 
many additions by Charles Taylor (London, 1793), 
but with the omission of all the rabbinic and Cath- 
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olic material; and it reached an eighth edition in 
1841. Inacondensed form it was edited by Edward 
Robinson (7th ed., Boston, Mass., 1882-35). Calmet’s 
dictionary was incorporated in the series of theo- 
logical encyclopedias edited by Abbé Migne; and 
not only the text, but the illustrations also have 
served until quite recently to illustrate books 
dealing with the Bible or with the Jews. Upon 
Calmet is based also Daniel Schneider's “ Allg. Bibl. 
Lexikon” (8 vols., Frankfort, 1728-81), containing 
much material from Geiers, Carpzov, Buxtorf, Bo- 
chart, Lightfoot, Selden, and Vitringa. Though 
very diffuse, this represents the first German attempt 
at a Bible dictionary, some of the articles being 
of special Jewish interest; e.g., ^ Falsche Messias," 
* Falsche Christen," and “Gebot,” in which last 
Schneider has added an incomplete list in German of 
the 618 commandments. W.F. Hezel's * Bibl. Real- 
lexikon” (9 vols., Leipsic, 1783-85) also depends 
upon Calmet. 

The rise of the critical school, especially as repre- 
sented at Halle by the two Michaelis, Semler, Eich- 
horn, ete., finds its expression in the “ Biblische Ency- 
clopüdie," published at Gotha (1798-98) by a company 
of learned scholars, which work, however, was never 
finished. The Gotha encyclopedia was completely 
overshadowed by G. B. Winer’s “Biblisches Real- 
worterbuch” (2 vols., Leipsic, 1820, 1888, 1847), 
which has remained a standard work almost down 
to the present day. A number of popular presenta- 
tions appeared in Germany during the first half of 
the nineteenth century; for example: 


1829. Wórlein.—Encyk. Wörterbuch der Bibl. Grund-Realien. 
Nuremberg. 

1836. Allgem. Worterb. der Heil. Schrift. (Catholic). Regens- 
burg. 

1837. Gemmerli and Lóhn.—Encyk. der Bibelkunde.  Leipsic. 

1846-50. Von Hoffmann and Redslob.—Allg. Volksbibellexikon. 
Ib. 

1849. F. C. Oetinger.—Bibl. Wórterb. 
Stuttgart. 

1856. H. Zeller.—Bibl. Wórterb. 


(purely theological). 
2d ed., 1866. 


The last-named was a protest against the rational- 
ism of Winer and of Redslob (who followed Vatke's 
Biblical criticism). It was, however, fast becoming 
apparent that no more than an encyclopedia, could 
a real Bible dictionary be compiled by one man. 
The *Real-Encyklopüdie für Protestantische Theo- 
logie und Kirche," edited by Herzog and a number 
of leading German scholars (Stuttgart, 1852-62; 2d 
ed., by Herzog and Plitt, 1877-88; 3d 
ed., by A. Hauck, 1896 et seg.), while 
not strictly a Bible dictionary, con- 
tains many valuable articles dealing 
with Biblical subjects and personages. Germany 
has, in modern times, published two Bible diction- 
aries in condensed form; namely, those of Schenkel 
and C. A. Riehm. Schenkel’s *Bibel-Lexikon" (5 
vols., 1869-75) was written in large part by Diestel, 
Dillmann, Hitzig, Holtzman, Merx, Nóldeke, Graf, 
Reuss, and Schrader. It omits subjects which are 
of minor importance. Riehm was assisted in his 
“ Handworterb. des Bibl. Alterthums ” (2 vols., 1874) 
by Beischlag, Delitzsch, Ebers, Diestel, Kautzsch, 
Schrader, and others (2d ed., by F. Baethgen, 1894). 
Of other and more popular dictionaries published in 
Germany may be cited the following: 


Johann 
Herzog. 
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1714. Ad. Rechenberg.—Hierolexicon Reale Collectum. 2 vols. 


Leipsic and Frankfort. 
1776. J. A. Dalmasius.—Dict. Manuale Biblicum. 
burg. 
1793-96. G. L. Gebhardt.—Bibl. Wórterb. 3 vols. Lemgo. 
1820-27. C. G. Haupt.—Bibl. Real und Verbal Encyk. 3 vols. 
Quedlinburg. 
1828. C. A. Wahl.—Bibl. Handwóürterb. 2 vols. Leipsic. 
1837. C. L. Walbrecht.—Bibl. Worterb. Göttingen. 
1842. A. C. Hoffmann.—Allgem. Volksbibellexikon. 
1860. H. Besser.—Bibl. Wórterb. Gotha. 

The first to break away from Calmet in England 
was John Kitto. He recast the whole work, being 
assisted by such scholars as Hiüvernick, Tholuck, 
Reginald Stuart Poole, and William Wright, and 

published * A Cyclopedia of Biblical 
John Kitto. Literature” (Edinburgh, 1843-45; 2d 

ed. by Burgess). The whole was re- 
written for the third edition by William Lindsay 
Alexander (Philadelphia, 1865), with especial ref- 
erence to the religion, literature, and archeology of 
the Hebrews. For the first time the scope of such 
dictionaries was enlarged by the addition of lives of 
prominent Biblical scholars and of articles upon dis- 
tinctively Jewish subjects (e.g., “Elijah Levita," 
“Jewish Printers," “ Albelda,” * Dunash," * Yosip- 
pon," “Tanhuma,” “Talmud,” “Satanow,” * Rash- 
bam”), Among those contributing to this work 
were Bialloblotzky, Cairns, Samuel Davidson, Eman- 
uel Deutsch, Farrar, Geikie, and D. Ginsburg. Pot- 
ter's *Complete Bible Encyclopedia" (ed. William 
Blackwood, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 1875) was based 
upon Kitto and Ayre (see list). It is a Church dic- 
tionary as well as a Biblical one. J. A. Bartow's 
* Biblical Dict." (2 vols., London, 1845) was popular 
in character, but did not go further than the let- 


ter “L.” l 
Much more scholarly than Kitto’s dictionary is the 


“Dict. of the Bible,” published by W. Smith and 
Aldis Wright (London, 1860). This was frankly 
stated to be not a dictionary of theology, but a Bible 
dictionary according to the Authorized Version. It 
was non-controversial; in certain cases it has several 


articles treating one and the same subject from dif- 
erent points of view. It was the first dictionary to 


contain a complete list of proper names in the Old 
and New Testaments and the Apocrypha. The first 
volume was republished in two parts (1898) with 
the help of Driver, Naville, Westcott, Ryle, Tris- 
tram, Wilson, etc. The first edition was republished 
in Boston (1968), and again by H. B. Hackett and 
Ezra Abbot in New York (1871). An abridgment, 
made by Smith himself, appeared at Hartford 
(1868). P. Fairbairn’s “Imperial Bible Dict.” 
(Edinb., 1865) is more popular in character and more 
theological. McClintock and Strong’s “Cyclopedia 
of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Litera- 
ture” (12 vols., New York, 1867-87; rev. ed., 1895) 
has justly had a great vogue in the United States. 
It contains nearly all the material to be found in 
previous dictionaries, and a large number of articles 
dealing with rabbinical theology and rabbinical 
writers, Philip Schaff’s name is connected with 
two Bible dictionaries: one published in Philadel- 
phia and New York in 1880 (Italian translation by 
Enrico Meille, Florence, 1891), and a larger “ Relig- 
ious Encyclopedia: or Dictionary of Biblical, His- 
torical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology,” based 
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largely upon Herzog and Plitt's * Real-Encye.” To 
this he added an “ Encyclopedia of Living Divines,” 
the whole being published in a third edition (4 vols.) 
by Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1891. ` 
Mention should be made here of the ninth edition 
of the ^ Encyclopedia Britannica." With Robert- 
son Smith as editor, it is natural that it should con- 
tain a large number of articles dealing with the 
Dible, and largely written by Smith 
Robertson himself (sce “Encyc. Bibl.” Preface, 


Smith. p. vii) The articles on Jewish liter- 
ature were written by S. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy. It was Smith's intention to republish 


the Biblical articles, and, with the help of other 
scholars, to form an “Encyclopedia Biblica.” The 
immense mass of archeological and critical material 
gathered since the appearance of the “ Britannica ” 
made this impossible; but the project paved the 
way for the * Encyc. Bibl.” of T. K. Cheyne and T. 
S. Black (4 vols., New York and London, 1899 et 
seq.). Al) the leading Biblical scholars are contribu- 
tors to this work, which reaches the highest stand- 
ard of accuracy and completeness; but it has one 
great drawback in that it gives too much attention 
to conjectural Biblical criticism. The “ Dict. of the 
Bible,” published at the same time by J. Hastings 
in conjunction with John A. Selbie, A. B. Davidson, 
S. R. Driver, and H. B. Swete (4 vols., New York, 
1898-1902), is meant for intelligent laymen as well 
as for scholars, and therefore contains much less 
purely technical matter. It contains also articles on 
specifically Jewish subjects written by W. Bacher 
and other Jewish scholars. 

By the side of these works must be placed the 
“Dict. de la Bible,” now in course of publication by 
F. Vigouroux (Paris, 1895 et seg.). Containing the 
work of à number of Catholic scholars and prefaced 
by an encyclical of Pope Leo XIII., this dictionary is 
an authoritative Catholic presentation. It embraces 
a number of sub). ts dealing with the theology and 
history of the Church; and it endeavors to combat 


from the Catholie standpoint modern Biblical crit- 
icism. The care employed in its compilation and 


the richness of its illustrations make it a valuable 
addition to the list of Biblical reference-books. 
There are only three dictionaries by Jewish schol- 
ars to be recorded here. Ezekiel b. Joseph Mandel- 
stamm compiled (* Sefer ha-Shemot," Warsaw, 1889) 
an alphabetic account in Hebrew of all persons and 
places mentioned in the Bible. In1896 A. H. Rosen- 
berg commenced the publication of a Bible diction- 
ary in Hebrew, “Ozar ha-Shemot." No topics or 
general subjects were treated, but only proper 
names and words occurring in the Hebrew text. 
The publication ceased after two parts had been 
issued (New York, 1896-99). A far more ambi- 
tious attempt is the * Real-Encyc. des Judenthums, 
Worterb. für Gemeinde, Schule und Haus,” of J. 
Hamburger, the first part of which (Strelitz, 1874) 
is devoted to the Bible. Hamburger attempts to 
treat the Biblical subjects entirely from a Jewish 
point of view, and with continual reference to the 
Talmud and Midrash, often with a practical end in 
view, as many of the topics treated were the sub- 
ject of controversy within the Jewish body. Un- 
fortunately, his references are not exact. 
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Quite different in character from all those above 
mentioned is James Inglis’ “Bible Text Cyclope- 
dia” (Philadelphia, 1877). This is a topical classi- 
fication of Bible texts, the wording of which is given 
in full A shorter work, but upon similar lines, 
is the “Bible Text-Book,” published by the Amer- 
ican 'Tract Society (n.d.). 'The following list com- 
prises the chief Dible dictionaries published in mod- 
ern times for more general use: 


1769. J. Brown.—Dict. of the Holy Bible. 2 vols. 

1779. A. Macbean.—Dict. of the Bible. Ib. 

1784. P. Oliver.—Scripture Lexicon. Birmingham: London, 
1843. 

1793-98. F. G. Lenn.— Bibl. Encyc. 4vols. Gotha. 

1815-835. J. Robinson.—Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical 
Dict. London. 

1816. J. Brown.—Dict. of the Holy Bible. 
vol. New York, 1846. 

1829. W. Gurney.—Pocket Dict. of the Holy Bible. London. 

1881. W. Jones.—Bibl. Cyc. 2 vols. Ib. 

1881. R. Watson.— Bibl. and Theol. Dict. London. 

1839, 1855. F. A. P.—Union Bible Dict. Philadelphia. 

1840, 1860. S. Green.— Bibl. and Theol. Dict. London. 

1848, 1849,1 858. J. Eadie.— Bibl. Cyc. London; Philadelphia, 
1902. 

1849. J. G. Lawson.— Bibl. Cyc. 3 vols. London. 

1850. Alfred Jones.—Proper Names of the O. T. Scriptures Ex- 
pounded and Illustrated. London. 

1852. J. Farrar.—Bibl. and Theol. Dict. London. 

1854. H. Malcolm.—Dict. of the Bible. Jb. 

1859, 1886. Dict. of the Holy Bible for General Use. American 
Tract Soc., New York. l 

1863. G. S. Bowen.—Manual of Illustrations Gathered from 
Scriptural Figures, ete. New York. 


London. 


2 vols.. Albany; 1 


1865. J. A. Bost.—Dict. de la Bible. Paris. 
1866. J. Ayre.—Treasury of Bible Knowledge. London. 
1877. James Inglis.—Bible Text Cyc. Philadelphia. 


1880. Manrique Alonzo Lallave.—Diccionario Biblico. Parti. 
Seville. 

1893. Edwin N. Rice.—People’s Dict. of the Bible. Philadel- 
phia. 


1903. H. Guthe.—Kurzes Bibl. Wörterb. Tübingen and Leipsic. 

n.d. W. Goodhue and W. C. Taylor.—Pictorial Dict. of the 
Holy Bible. 

n.d. Index to the Holy Bible. 
Philadelphia. 

n.d. Bible Text-Book. American Tract Soc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Diestel, Gesch. des Alten Test. pp. 577 et seq.: 
McClintock and Strong, Cyc. ii. 787, xii. 278; T. H. Horne, 
Manual of Biblical Bibliography, pp. 369-372, London, 1839. 
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DICTIONARIES, HEBREW: The earliest 
known work giving a lexical survey of part of the 
Hebrew language, with comments, is the dictionary 
of Biblical proper names (Epjuveía ‘EBpaixdv 'Ovouá- 
rwv) ascribed to Philo of Alexandria, and in any case 
the work of a Greek Jew. Origen, in the third cen- 
tury, enlarged it, and Jerome, at the end of the 
fourth century, worked it over in Latin (P. de La- 
garde, * Onomastica Sacra," 2d ed., 1887; Schürer, 
“Geschichte,” 83d ed., iii. 540). Aside from these 
first lexical works on the Bible, which have been 
preserved only within the Christian Church, there 
are no traces of a similar attempt in pre-geonic 
times. The manner in which the Bible was ex- 
pounded and its language handed down by tradition 
in the Jewish schools of Palestine and Babylon, 
precluded the need of lexical aids. Traditional lit- 
erature, beginning with the tannaitic Midrash, con- 
tains, of course, numerous lexical comments on the 
words of the Bible; and this literature, including 
the old Bible translations, must be regarded as 
the earliest and most important source of Hebrew 
lexicology. 


The first lexicon mentioned in Hebrew literature 
deals not with the Bible, but with the Talmud. 
Gaon Zemah b. Paltoi of Pumbedita (last quarter 

of the ninth century) wrote a lexicon 
Talmudic for the Babylonian Talmud, of which, 
Lexicons. however, only small fragments have 
been preserved in quotations (see 
Kohut, “Aruch Completum,” Introduction, pp. 
xviii. et seg.). Perhaps Zemah himself designated 
his work by the name 'ÁRUK (Jy), which word 
(derived from the verb Jay, Job xxxii. 14) is the ear- 
liest term in Jewish literature for a lexicon, though 
it gained currency only through Nathan b. Jehiel’s 
work (see below) of that title. The first known He- 
brew lexicon is called “Agron” (MAN, pronounced 
also “Igron”), meaning “a collection of words,” 
from “AN, “to collect." It is a youthful work of 
Saadia, gaon of Sura, and was written in 918. It 
was intended, as Saadia says in the introduction 
(still extant), not only to promote the knowledge of 
the pure Biblical language, but also as an aid to 
writing poetry. Hence Saadia’s “Agron” was a 
double lexicon, arranged, as were most of the origi- 
nal Arabic lexicons, according to the alphabetical se- 
quence of the first and final letters of the roots and 
words, corresponding to the two formal require- 
ments of the Hebrew versification of that time, 
acrostic and rime. Saadia, who originally had sup- 
plemented each word by only a Biblical passage in 
which if occurred, made a second, enlarged edition 
of the “ Agron,” in which he gave the Arabic equiv- 
alents for the words, besides also chapters in Ara- 
bic on various subjects useful for poets. He also 
changed the name of the work to “ Book of Poetry,” 
or “Book on the Principles of Poetry " (for the ex- 
tant fragments see Harkavy, * Studien und Mitthei- 
lungen," v.) A smaller but likewise epoch-making 
work of Saadia's was his explanation, from the lan- 
guage of the Mishnah and Talmud, of 70 (or rather 
90) words occurring seldom or only once in the Bible. 
This has been edited many times. 

Saadia’s elder contemporary. Judah ibn KĶoraish 

of Tahart, North Africa, composed a larger work 
along the lines of Saadia’s small list of 
Judah ibn Biblical words. This work, which is 

Koraish. still extant, was written in the form of 
| a letter (* risalah ") to the community 
of Fas (Fez), and has three chief divisions in lexical 
arrangement, containing comparisons of Hebrew 
words with (1) New-Hebrew words of the Mishnah, 
(2) Aramaic words, and (83) Arabic words. This is 
the first work on Semitic comparative linguistics, 
and it has held & permanent place in Hebrew philol- 
ogy (ed. Bargés and Goldberg, Paris, 1857). The 
third part, containing comparisons of Hebrew and 
Arabic words, was known separately as “Sefer ha- 
Yahas," or *Sefer Ab wa-Em," aecording to the in- 
itial words (Ibn Ezra, Introduction to his * M'ozna- 
yim"; Ibn Ezra’s contemporary, Isaac b. Samuel, 
quotes “Agron Ab wa-Em”; see “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” x. 729). Ibn Koraish also began a larger lex- 
icon, which, however, was not carried beyond the 
roots beginning with alef (see Bacher, “Die An- 
fünge der Hebrüischen Grammatik," p. 69; “Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” Le.). This work, which Menahem b. 
Saruk quotes as “Sefer Pitronim " (Book of Expla- 
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nations), was, like Saadia's * Agron,” doubtless writ- 
ten in Arabic, as was the “risalah.” 

What Ibn Koraish’s lexicon would have been may 
be seen from that of David b. Abraham (tenth cen- 
tury), which has been preserved in an almost com- 
plete state. The latter author, called also Abu Su- 
laiman of Fas (Fez), belonged to the Karaite sect, 
. and was probably stimulated by Ibn Koraish's wri- 
tings to undertake his own work, which, also, con- 
tained many Hebrew-Arabic comparisons. Like 
Saadia, the only author to whom he refers by name, 
David b. Abraham calls his lexicon (written in Ara- 
bic) “ Agron,” which he renders in Arabie by “ Jami‘ 
al-Alfaz" (Collector of Words). Through him the 
IXaraites came to prefer the word “agron” as a term 
for “lexicon.” Anauthor belonging to 
that sect, writing in Arabic in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, calls 
David b. Abraham's work “the chief 
representative of the Agron literature” (see “ Rev. 
Etudes Juives,” xxx. 252); and Judah Hadassi 
(twelfth century) mentions the * Agronot” or * Sifre 
ha-Agron" (*Monatsschrift," xl. 125). David b. 
Abraham also produced an abridgment of his lexi- 
con, as did Levi b. Japheth later, whose work was 
made the basis of Ali b. Sulaiman’s * Agron,” writ- 
ten in the first half of the eleventh century (Pin- 
sker, “Likkute Kadmonivyot,” i. 117, 183; “Rev. 
Etudes Juives,” xxx. 125). Extracts from David b. 
Abraham's work, which was the only original con- 
tribution of the Karaites to Hebrew lexicography, 
have been published by Pinsker (/.c. pp. 117-162, 
206-216; see also Neubauer, * Notice sur la Lexico- 
graphie Hébraique," pp. 25-155). After David b. 
Abraham, Abu al-Faraj Harun only is to be men- 
tioned: he is none other than the anonymous gram- 
marian of Jerusalem mentioned by Ibn Ezra in the 
introduction to the * M'oznayim." The seventh part 
of his “ Al-Mushtamil,” completed in 1026, is a kind of 
root-lexicon, in which the triconsonantal roots are so 
treated that all the roots formed by combinations 
of the same three letters are arranged in one group; 
for example, all roots containing the letters y, 5, and 
—namely, 35%, AY, Y5, ày5—are treated under 
sy (see “Rev, Etudes Juives,” xxx. 247 et seq., 
xxxiii. 20 et seq.). A similar arrangement was also 
adopted about the same time by the leading rabbin- 
ical authority of the East, the gaon Hai, in his lexi- 
con “Kitab al-Hawi” (Hebr. “Sefer ha-Me’assef,” 
or “Sefer ha-Kolel”), of which only quotations and 
fragments are extant (see “Z. D. M. G.” lv. 129 et 
seq., 591 et seq.). 

Long before Hai Gaon's time (d. 1038) a lexicon 
had inaugurated in the West a period of literary 
activity that made Spain the real home of Hebrew 
philology. About 960 Menahem ben Saruk wrote his 
“ Mahberet" (name derived from Ex. xxvi. 4), the 
first complete lexical treatment in the Hebrew lan- 
guage of the words in the Bible. In the arrangement 
of his lexicon Menahem rigidly adheres to the theory 
of roots current at that time. He includes roots of 
one and two letters, and adds a lengthy grammatical 
introduction together with longer and shorter excur- 
sus. On account of its Hebrew form this lexicon 
(ed. Filipowski, London, 1854) was for a long time 
the generally accepted lexical aid to Bible study in 


David ben 
Abraham. 


European countries where Arabic did not prevail; 
while in Spain itself it at first gave rise to lively 
polemies in the works of Dunash b. Labrat and of 
Menahem's and Dunasch’s pupils. It was soon 
superseded, however, in the new era of Hebrew phi- 
lology inaugurated by Menahem's pupil Judah b. 
David Hayyuj. 

Hayyuj (end of the tenth century) set forth his 
theory of roots and his fundamental view of verbai 
inflection in two works, iu which the weak radicals 
and the radicals in which the second letter is doubled 
are grouped together in lexicographical order. The 
same arrangement obtains in the first work of Hay- 
yuj's eminent successor, the * Kitab al-Mustalhak " 
(Hebr. *Sefer ha-Hassagah "), a critical supplement 
to Hayyuj's works by Abu al- Walid Merwan ibn Ja- 
nah. The chief work of Abu al-Walid (called R. Jo- 
nahin Hebrew; lived in the first half of the eleventh 
century) is divided into a grammar and a lexicon. 
The latter, entitled * Kitab al-Usul” (“Sefer ha-Sho- 

rashim”), is the high-water mark of the 
Abu lexical activity of the Middle Ages, and 
al-Walid is remarkable for the value of its con- 
ibn Janah. tents as well as for the methodical 
arrangement of the material. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the comparative definitions of 
the words and the large number of Bible-exegetical 
details. This lexicon influenced directly or indi- 
rectly the entire later Hebrew lexicography: the 
Arabic original was edited by Neubauer (Oxford, 
1875); and Bacher edited the Hebrew translation of 
Judah ibn Tibbon (Berlin, 1896). . 

Mention should be made here of the following 
works pertaining to the subject, and written in 
Arabic by Spanish Jews of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries: Judah ibn Balaam’s small treatises on the 
homonyms and particles; Abu Ibrahim ibn Barun’s 
monograph “Kitab al-Muwazanah,” on the relation 
of Hebrew to Arabic (edited, as far as extant, by 
Kokowzoff, St. Petersburg, 1894); “ Kitab al-Kamil " 
(in Hebrew “Sefer ha-Shalem ?), including a gram- 
mar and lexicon, by Jacob b. Eleazar of Toledo, 
known only through extracts. 

Outside the domain of Arabic culture the first 
great lexicon to traditional literature (Talmud, Mid- 
rash, and Targum) was contributed by Italy, the old 
seat of Talmudic scholarship. This work is the 
**Aruk" of Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome, which was 
finished about 1100, and has remained up to the pres- 
ent time the most important lexical aid to Tal- 
mudicstudy. Nathan arranged the roots according 
to the early system followed by Menahem, and paid 
particular attention to rare expressions and bor- 
rowed words, following largely the Talmud exegesis 
handed down by the Geonim (first ed. 
in Italy before 1480; latest ed. by 
Kohut, 1878-92,. 8 vols.). With the 
exception of Gaon Zemah’s *'Aruk," 
referred to above, the only work of this kind men- 
tioned as preceding Nathan's is the * Alphabeton,” 
a kind of glossary by Makir, the brother of Rab- 
benu Gershom (first half of the cleventh century ; sec 
Rapoport’s biography of Nathan, note 19). Samucl 
b. Jacob Jam’a of North Africa made important 
additions to Nathan’s “‘Aruk” in the twelfth cen- 
tury (“Griitz Jubelschrift,” Hebrew part, pp. 1-47). 
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The glossaries by the geonim Sherira and Hai ac- 
companying the texts of certain Talmudic treatises 
do not come within the scope of this article (see 
Bacher, “Leben und Werke des Abulwalid,” pp. 84 
et seq.). 

Half a century after Nathan b. Jehiel, Menahem 
b. Solomon, also of Rome, wrote a lexicon with the 
evident intention of upholding Ibn Saruk’s reputa- 
tion in the face of the system founded by the Span- 
ish school, and at that time (1148) propagated in 
Italy by Abraham ibn Ezra. Menahem b. Solomon’s 
lexicou is the chief part of his manual of Bible 
study, “Eben Bohan” (Touchstone; see Bacher in 
“Gritz Jubelschrift," pp. 104-115). While this 
lexicon had little influence, that of 
Solomon ibn Parhon, “ Mahberet he- 
'Aruk" (ed. S. G. Stern, Presburg. 
1844), written somewhat later (1160) 
at Salerno, achieved a wide reputa- 
tion. This work was in the main an enlarged extract 
from Abu al-Walid's lexicon, of which it has erro- 
neously been regarded as a translation (see Bacher in 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” x. 120-150, xi. 35-99). Two 
other lexicons from two countries that otherwise 
have contributed little or nothing to the literature 
of Hebrew philology must also be mentioned. The 
first of these works, both of which drew upon Ibn 
Parhon's lexicon, is the “Sefer ha-Shoham ” (Onyx 
Book), written by Moses b. Isaac of London (end of 
the twelfth century), the beginning of which was 
edited by Collins, London, 1882. The author has 
been identified as the well-known punctator Moses 
ha-Nakdan. The second work is the lexicon of the 
German Shimshon, who often defines the words also 
in German (see Geiger's * Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” v. 
419-430). 

Southern France began to take the lead in Jewish 
literature in the second half of the twelfth century. 
About 1150 Joseph Kimhi of Narbonne wrote the 
*Sefer ha-Galui" (Book of the Revelation; edited 
by Mathews, Berlin, 1887), containing chiefly lexical 
matter and a criticism of Menahem's lexicon. His 
son, David Kimhi (1160-1235), wrote the “ Miklol," 
which contained a grammar and a lexicon supple- 
mentary to Abu al-Walid's chief work, but revealed, 
especially in its method, a remarkable independ- 


Menahem 
ben 
Solomon. 


ence. The lexicon, “Sefer ha-Shorashim ” (printed 
before the grammar, in Italy prior to 

The 1480; also Naples, 1490, 1491; Con- 
Kimhis.  stantinople, 1513; Venice, 1029; new 


ed., Berlin, 1847), is much superior to 
Abu al-Walid’s lexicon, and was for centuries the 
standard work of Hebrew lexicography. In the 
latter half of the thirteenth century Abraham Be- 
dersi of Bezióres wrote the first book of Hebrew 
synonymy, “Hotem Toknit” (see Ezek. xxvii. 12). 
a large and valuable work, arranged in alphabetical 
order (edited by G. E. Polak, Amsterdam, 1865). 
In the first third of the fourteenth century the many- 
sided Joseph ibn Kaspi also wrote a lexicon, “Shor- 
shot Kesef” (see Ex. xxviii 22), in which he en- 
deavored to deduce the secondary meanings from the 
gencral primary meaning of the root (sce “Orient, 
Lit." viii ix.; Neubauer, “Notice sur la Lexicogr. 
Hébraique,” pp. 208-211). “ Menorat ha-Ma’or,” the 
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of which only a fragment is extant in a single man- 
uscript, dates from about the same time (see Neu- 
bauer, /.c. p. 207). The first Hebrew concordance, 
also a kind of lexicon (see CONCORDANCE), was pro- 
duced in the first half of the fifteenth century by a 
Jew of southern France. 

In Italy, where the scientific spirit among the Jews 
was especially active in the fifteenth century, Solo- 
mon b. Abraham of Urbino wrote (1480) a book of syn- 
onyms entitled “Ohel Mo‘ed,” Venice, 1548 (edited 

by Willheimer, Vienna, 1881), entirely 

In Italy, different in character from Abraham 
Spain, and Bedersi's work. In Spain, just before 

the East. the expulsion of 1492, a Hebrew lexi- 

con was written in Arabie by the 

learned rabbi of Granada, Saadia b. Maimun ibn 
Danan (* Rev. Et. Juives," xli. 268). 

In the East the study of Maimonides’ epoch-ma- 
king work in the second half of the thirteenth century 
resulted in Tanhum b. Joseph Yerushalmi’s lexi- 
con, “ Al-Murshid al-Kafi” (The Sufficient Guide), 
written in Arabic. This work deals especially with 
Maimonides’ *Mishneh Torah,” but includes also 
some of the words of the Mishnah. A lexicon by 
Solomon b. Samuel of Gurganj (Urgenj, central 
Asia), completed in 1339, is a remarkable example of 
intellectual activity and wide literary knowledge 
from a region which is not otherwise mentioned in 
the history of Jewish literature. It presents in uni- 
form alphabetical arrangement the vocabulary of 
the Bible, the Targum, the Talmudic-Midrashie lit- 
erature, and some later works, in about 18,000 ar- 
ticles, most of which are very short. The author 
called his work * Sefer ha-Melizah," and sometimes 
“Agron” (see Bacher, “Ein Hebritisch-Persisches 
Worterbuch aus dem 14. Jahrhundert,” Strasburg, 
1900). A century later Moses Shirwani of northern 
Persia completed (1459) a Hebrew-Persian lexicon 
which he called “Agron” (see Bacher in Stade’s 
“ Zeitschrift,” xvi. 201-247). This is a popular aid 
to Bible study, as is also the * Makre Dardeke,” a 
Hebrew-Arabic-Romanic (Italian, French, Proven- 
cal) glossary to the Bible which was produced about 
the same time in western Europe (printed at Naples 
about 1488). 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century a great 
and decisive change occurred in the history of Hebrew 
philology. From that time this science, hitherto 
cultivated exclusively by the Jews, took rank in the 
large circle of scientific activities inaugurated by 
the new humanism; and it soon became a mighty 
factor in the religious movement that revolutionized 
Germany. Protestantism, going back directly to 
the Bible, took up thestudy of the Hebrew language, 
which henceforth became an integral part of Protes- 
tant theology. But in Judaism itself the period 
beginning with this century was one of intellectual 


stagnation. The old classical literature of the pre- 
ceding periods was more and more 

Elijah forgotten, and the one-sided study of 
Levita. the Talmud gradually displaced the 


study of the Bible and its language, 
rendering the literary productions in this field ut- 
terly unimportant. The beginning of this epoch of 
decadence was marked, however, by Elijah Levita's 


work of a Greek Jew, Joseph b. David ha-Yewani, | activity, with which the creative period of Hebrew 
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philological literature within Judaism was worthily 
closed. His works include: “Sefer Zikronot," a 
Masoretic lexicon or, rather, a Masoretic concordance 
to the Bible, still in manuscript; * Tishbi," a small 
lexicon of 712 articles (published in 1541 et seq.), 
containing mostly New-Hebrew words; and * Metur- 
geman," the first lexicon to the Targumim (1541). 
Abraham de Balmes did not finish the lexicon of roots 
to which he refers several times in his grammar. 

The paucity of production in the field of lexicog- 
raphy during the three centuries of Jewish litera- 
ture from 1500 to 1800 may be scen in the following 
chronological lists of works issued durin g this period, 
which are short and served chiefly practical pur- 
poses. These, as well as the following lists, have 
been made with the help of Steinschneider's * Biblio- 
graphisehes Handbuch" (compare the corrections 
and additions by Steinschneider and Porges in “ Cen- 
tralblatt für Bibliothekswesen," xiii., xv.): 


Anshel, mwan naan, Cracow, 1531; reprinted under the title 
* Sefer Anshel,’’ Cracow, 1584. 

mnoy pen, "Libro de Ladinos de los Verbios Caros di Toda 
la Mikra," Venice, 1588 and 1617. ! 

235 ^37, Hebr.-Germ.-Italian alphabetical glossary, Cracow, 1590. 

David b. Abraham Modena, 310 ^3^, Hebrew-Italian glossary, 
Venice, 1596 and 1600. 

Judah Leon di Modena, n3 mia, * Novo Dittionario-Hebr. e 
Ital." Venice, 1612; Padua, 1640. 

Solomon b. David Oliveyra, ovn py, Hebrew-Portuguese lexi- 
con, Amsterdam, 1682; pav vou "NS Portuguese-He- 
brew vocabulary, Amsterdam, 1683. 

Judah b. Zebi Hirsch, mym obann (dealing especially with proper 
names), Jessnitz, 1719; nm yr "Compend. Concordanz," 
Offenbach, 1782.. 

Eleazar Soesman, “ssw 4^7: part 1, grammar: part 2, Dutech- 
Hebrew dietionary; part 3, Hebrew-Dutch dictionary, Am- 
sterdam, 1741; "Nomenclator op Hebr. en Nederd. Naam- 
woordenboek,” ib. 1744. | — 

Judah b. Joel Minden, nw? o^», Hebrew lexicon, chiefly 
following Kimhi, with IHigh-German notes, Berlin, 1759-60. 
Abraham b. Menahem Schwab, sey yor, Hebrew-German 

lexicon to the same author's 3v 327, Amsterdam, 1767. 

Phoebus b. Aryeh, pon wai, Hebrew-German lexicon, Dy- 
hernfurth, 1773. 

Jacob Rodriguez Moreira, 3p;^ n^nmp, * Vocabulary of Words 
in the Hebrew Language . . .. Done into English and Span- 
ish," London, 1773. 

Isaac b. Moses Satanow, mon mow, 
Berlin, 1787 ; Prague, 1804. 

David Levi, '" Lingua Sacra," in three parts, grammar and He- 
brew-English and English-Hebrew lexicons, London, 1785- 
89, 1808. 


The following lexicographie works to the Talmud 
must be added: 


Hebrew-German lexicon, 


Anonymous, *spn Foy, Constantinople, 1511; Cracow, 1591; 
Prague, 1707. 

David b. Isaac de Pomis, na nrs, "Lexicon Hebr. et Chald. 
Lingus, Lat. et Ital. Expositum," Venice, 1587. 

Menahem Lonsano, Tayn, explanations of difficult and foreign 
words in the Talmud (in the nim nv), Venice, 1618. 

Benjamin Mussaphia, "aya Ow, additions to the ‘Aruk in the 
Amsterdam ed. of 1655. 

David Cohen b. Isaac de Lara, 113 ~y; * De Convenientia Voca- 
bulorum Rabbinicorum cum Greecis et Quibusdam Aliis Lin- 
guis," Amsterdam, 1638; ^31*5 ^n», "De Convenientia Vo- 
cabulorum Talmudicorum et Rabbinicorum," etc., Hamburg, 
1668. 

Benjamin b. David, pona “aye, Hebrew-rabbinical lexicon, 
Zolkiev, 1752. 

Benjamin b. Isaac Levi Leitmeritz, nian DN, an alphabet- 
ical glossary to the Zohar, Lublin, 1645. 


During the same period (1500-1800) the need of 
lexical aids felt by Christians studying Hebrew 
called forth a large number of lexicons, the list of 
which is as follows: 
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Johannes Reuchlin, " Rudimenta Lingus Hebraic una cum 
Lexico," Pforzheim, 1506 ; Basel, 1537. 

Alfonsus Zamorensis (ex-Judzeus), "Vocabularium Hebr. et 

Chald. V. T." (in vol. vi. of Complutensian 
Christian Polyglot, 1515). 
Lexicogra- Theodoricus Martinus (Dirck Martens), ‘ Dic- 
phers. tionarium Hebraicum," Louvain, e. 1520. 
Sebastian Miinster, “Dictionarium  Hebrai- 
cum,” Basel, 1523, 1525, 1535, 1589, 1548, 1564. 

Sanctus (Xantes) Pagninus, ** Thesaurus Linguce Sanctæ,” Ley- 
den, 1529; ed. Rob. Stephanus, Paris, 1548: Leyden, 1575, 
1577 ; Geneva, 1614. 

Sebastian Münster, * Dictionarium Trilingue” (Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew), Basel, 1530, 1535, 1548, 1502. 

Ant. Reuchlin, ** Lexicon Hebr. Linguae," Basel, 1556, 1569. 

Jo. Forster (Forster. Vorstheimer), “ Dictionarium Hebr. No- 
vum," Basel, 1557, 1504. 

Jo. Avenarius (Habermann), "Liber Radicum, seu Lexicon 
Hebr." Wittenberg, 1568, 1589. 

sanctus Pagninus, ** Epitome Thesauri Linguz Sacrze,” Antwerp, 
1570, 1572, 1578, 1588, 1599, 1609, 1616, 1670. 

Ambrosius Calepinus, '* Dictionarium Septem Linguarum," Ge- 
neva, 1578; Basel, 1581; " Dict. Undecim Lingu." Basel, 1590, 
1598, 1605, 1616. 

El. Hutter, "Cubus Alphabeticus Sanctee Hebraice Lingus," 
Hamburg, 1586, 1588, 1603. 

Marcus Marinus, ' Arca Noe, sive Thesaurus Lingus Sanete 
Novus," Venice, 1593. 

Johann Buxtorf the Elder, '" Lexicon Hebr.-Chald.” Basel, 
1607, 1615, 1621, 1631, 1645, 1646, 1654, 1655, 1663, 1667, 1676, 
1689, 1698, 1710, 1735; ‘‘ Manuale Hebr.-Chald. ” Basel, 1612, 
1619, 1630, 1631, 1634, 1658. 

Valentine Schindler, " Lexicon Pentaglotton, Hebr., Chald., 
Syr.,.Talmudico-Rabbin., et Arab." Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1612, 1649, 1653, 1695. 

Jos. Abudaenus (Barbatus), “* Lexicon Hebr." Louvain, 1615. 

Marius de Calasius, ** Dictionarium Hebr." Rome, 1617. 

Joh. Meelführer, * Manuale Lexici Hebr." Leipsic, 1617, 1657. 

Chr. Helvicus, ** Lexicon Hebr. Didacticum," Giessen, 1620. 

Sixtus ab Amama, Hebrew lexicon (Dutch), Franeker, 1628. 

Daniel Schwenterus, * Manipulus Linguse Sancte, sive Lex. 
Hebr. ad Formam Cubi Hutteriani," Nuremberg, 1628, 1638 ; 
Leipsic, 1668. 

Philip Aquinas (ex-Jud.), n5*3ypn Ty». '" Dictionarium Abso- 
lutissimum Hebr., Chald., et Talm.-Rabbin." Paris, 1629. 

Gregorius Francus (Franke), “Lexicon Sacrum,” Hanover, 
1684. 

William Alabaster, ‘‘Spiraculum Tubarum ... seu Schindleri 
Lexicon Pentaglottum in Compend. Redact." London, 1635. 
Edward Leigh, ** Critica Sacra," in two parts: (i.) observations 
on all the radical or primitive Hebrew words in the O. T. in 
alphabetical order, London, 1639, 1650, 1662: Latin, Amster- 

dam, 1678, 1688, 1696, 1706; French, ib. 1712, 

Jo. Plantavitius, ** Thesaurus Synonymicus Hebr.-Chald.-Rab- 
bin.’* Lodève, 1644-45. 

Sebastian Curtius, ** Radices Lingue S. Hebr." 
1648, 1619; Amsterdam, 1652. 

William Robertson, “The Second Gate. ..a Compendious 
Hebr. Lexicon or Dietionary," London, 1654. 

H. Hottinger, " Etymologicum Orientale, s. Lexicon Harmoni- 
cum Heptaglotton," Frankfort, 1661 (also ** Talmud.-Rab- 
bin."). 

J. Leusden, *‘Onomasticum Sacrum,” Leyden, 1665, 1684; 
" Manuale Hebr.-Lat.-Belgicum,” Utrecht, 1667, 1683. 

Sebastian Curtius, ** Manuale Hebr.-Chald.-Lat.-Belgicum,” 
Frankfort, 1668. 

Edw. Castellus, "Lexicon Heptaglottum," London, 1669, 1686 ; 
from this, "Lexicon Hebraicum," adnot. J. D. Michaelis, 
Göttingen, 1790. 

Joh. Coccejus, " Lexicon et Commentarius Sermonis Hebr. et 
Chald. V. T." Amsterdam, 1669; Frankfort, 1689, 1714; Leip- 
sic, 1777, 1793-96, 

J. Friedr. Nicolai, " Hodegeticum Orientale," part i.: ** Lexicon 
Hebr.” etc., Jena, 1670; Frankfort, 1686. 

Ant. Halsius, * Compendium Lexici Hebraici," 3d ed., Utrecht, 
1674, 1679, 1683. 

William Robertson, * Thesaurus Linguae Sacre Compend... . 
S. Concordant. Lexicon Hebr.-Latino-Biblicum," London, 1680. 

Matthew Hillerus, * Lexicon Latino-Hebr." Tübingen, 1685. 

Jo. Leusden, *' Lexicon Novum Hebr.-Latinum,"' Utrecht, 1687. 

Jo. Michaelis, " Lexicon Particularum Hebr." Frankfort, 1689. 

Henr. Opitius, “‘ Novum Lexicon Hebr.-Chald.-Biblicum," Leip- 
sie, 1692; Hamburg, 1705, 1714, 1724. 

Ge. Christ. Burcklinus, * Lexicon Hebr.-Macaronicum," Frank- 
fort, 1699; in compend. redact. 1743. 


Geismar, 1645, 
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Paul Math. Alberti, "Porta Lingua Sancta, seu Lex. Novum 
Hebr.-Lat.-Biblicum,’’ Bautzen, 1704. 

Christ. Reineccius, “Janua Hebr. Lingus V. T." (since the 2d 
ed. with lexicon), Leipsic, 1704, 1707, 1720, 1733, 1741, 1748, 
1756, 1769, 1788. 

Christ. Gottlieb Meinigius, ‘*‘ Lexicon Hebr. in Compend. Re- 
dact.” ib. 1712. 

Joh. Heeser, "Lapis Adjutorius, s. Lexicon Philolog. Hebr.- 
Chald.-Sacrum," part i. (x-3), Harderov, 1716. 

Ge. Burchard Rümelinus, ** Lexicon Biblicum,” Frankfort, 1716. 

Lud. Christoph. Schaefer, '* Hebr. Wörterbuch,” Bernburg, 1720. 

Charl. Franc. Houbigantius, “ Racines Hébr. . . . ou Diction. 
Hebr. par Racines,” Paris, 1782. 

Ant. Zanolini, " Lexicon Hebraicum," Padua, 1782. 

Nicol. Burger, ** Lexicon Hebr.-Chald.-Lat." Copenhagen, 1733. 

Jo. Bougetius, ' Lexicon Hebr. et Chald." Rome, 1737. 

Jo. Simonis, ** Onomasticon V. T." Halle, 1741. 

Fr. Haselbauer, ** Lexicon Hebr.-Chald.’’ Prague, 1748. 

Jo. Christ. Clodius, " Lexicon Hebr. Selectum,” Leipsic, 1744. 

Jo. Christ. Klemm, ** Lex. Hebr.-Germ.-Lat." Tübingen, 1745. 

Petr. Guaria, ** Lexicon Hebr. et Chald. Biblicum,” Paris, 1746. 

Weitenauer, '' Hierolexicon Lingua Hebr., Chald. et Syr." Augs- 
burg, 1750, 1753. 

Jo. Simonis, " Dictionarium V. T. Hebr.-Chald." Halle, 1752, 
"166; “Lexicon Manuale Hebr. et Chald." ib. 1756; Amster- 
dam, 1757; Leyden, 1763; Halle, 1771; (ed. I. G. Eiehhorn) 
1793; (enlarged by F. S. Winer) Leipsic, 1823, English by 
Charles Seager, London, 1882. 

P..., “Lexicon Hebr.-Chald.-Latino-Biblicum," 

1758, 1765; Leyden, 1770. 

Anonymous, '" Neu Eingerichtetes Deutsch-Hebr. Wörterbuch,” 
Oettingen, 1764. 

John Parkhurst, * An Hebrew and English Lexicon," London, 
1762, 1778, 1792, 1811, 1823. 

Jos. Montaldi, ‘‘ Lex. Hebr. et Chald.-Biblic." Rome, 1789. 

W. Fr. Hetzel, 'Kritisches Wörterbuch der Hebr. Sprache," 
vol. i., sec. 1, Halle, 1798. 

Ph. N. Moser, ` Lexicon Manuale Hebr. et Chald." Ulm, 1795. 

Jo. Chr. Fried. Schulz, " Hebr.-Deutsehes Wörterbuch über das 
A. T.” 


To this list must be added the following lexicons 
on the language of the Talmud, written by Chris- 
tians: 

Sebastian Münster, “ Dictionarium Chaldaicum, non tam ad 


Chald. Interpretes, quam Rabbinorum Intelligenda Commen- 


taria Necessarium,” Basel, 1527. 
Johann Buxtorf the Elder, '* Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum,” 


ed. Jo. Buxtorfius the Younger," Basel, 1639. 

Joh. Henr. Otho, * Lex. Rabbin.-Philologicum,’’ Geneva, 1675. 
Ant. Zanolini, * Lexicon Chaldaico-Rabbinieum," Padua, 1747. 
Bon. Girandeau, S. J., '* Dictionarium Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, 

et Rabbinicum," Paris, 1718. 

Among the seventy or more lexicons above enu- 
merated that were called forth by the study of He- 
brew among the Christian theologians down to the 
end óf the eighteenth century, the following may be 
noted for the number of editions through which they 
have passed : the works of Sebastian Münster, 5. Pag- 
ninus, Buxtorf, Coccejus, Reineccius, Simonis. Most 
of the lexicons deal also with the Aramaic portions 
of the Bible, the designation * Chaldaic " for this lan- 
guage having become current since Sebastian Mün- 

ster's time, though even Dunash ibn 


Avignon, 


The Most Labrat calls the Aramaic wo nwb in 
Popular his polemic against Saadia, No. 6. The 
Diction- comparison of Hebrew with its kin- 

aries. dred languages, already indicated by 


William Postellus in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and by Guichard, “ D’Har- 
monie Etymologique des Langues Hebr.,” etc., 
Paris, 1660, was first carried out lexically by Schind- 
ler, then by Hottinger, and more completely and on a 
more solid basis by Castelli. But it remained for 
Albert Schultens (died 1750), an eminent member of 
the distinguished Dutch school, to place the com- 


parison of Hebrew with the Arabic on a more solid 


scientific foundation, the achievements of the Jew- 
ish philologists of the preceding centuries having 
been forgotten. Schultens himself compiled no dic- 
tionary; but his contributions to Hebrew lexicog- 
raphy are found in many treatises and commen- 
taries. Attempts to translate the Hebrew into the 
vernacular instead of into Latin were first made in 
Dutch, then in English, Flemish, German, and 
French. 

The rapid development of philology in all its 
branches during the first decades of the nineteenth 
century also extended to Hebrew, which gradually 
occupied a position independent of theology. The 
labors of Wilhelm Gesenius marked a new epoch in 
grammar and lexicography. His lexicon, in the en- 
larged and modified later editions, has 
remained down to the present day the 
lexical manual most in demand for the 
study of the Bible—a proof of its excellence that 
was apparent even in the earlier editions. In its first 
form (Leipsic, 1810, 1812) it bore the title “ Hebr.- 
Deutsches Handwörterbuch über die Schriften des 
A. T.” This book became the basis for the large 
“Thesaurus Philolog.-Criticus,” 1829-42, the last 
fasciculi of which were completed after Gesenius’ 
death (in 1842) by Ródiger, 1853-1858. An abbre- 
viated edition of the * Handwörterbuch ” was issued 
under the title “ Neues Hebr.-Deutsches Hand wórter- 
buch,” 1815; and this became the basis for the later 
editions, which, beginning with the second thor- 
oughly revised edition (1825), bore the title “ Hebr. 
und Chaldiiisches Wörterbuch.” Gesenius himself 
issued the third and fourth editions, 1828, 1884. 
The editors of the later editions were: Dietrich, 
1857, 1868, 1868; Mühlau and Volck, 1888, 1886, 
1890; F. Buhl, 1895, 1899. Gesenius also issued the - 
third edition in Latin, under the title ^ Lexicon Ma- 
nuale,” Leipsic, 1832-33. An English translation 
of the first “Handworterbuch” of 1810 was issued 
by Christ. Leo, Cambridge, 1825-28; the new 
* Handwörterbuch” of 1815 was issued in English 
by J. W. Gibbs, Andover, 1824; other editions, Lon- 
don, 1827, 1832; the “ Lexicon Manuale " was trans- 
lated into English by Edw. Robinson, Boston, 1836 
(last ed., 1854); and by Tregellas, 1859. This is the 
basis of the Oxford lexicon, appearing since 1992 
under the title of * A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament," edited by Francis Brown, 
with the cooperation of S. R. Driver and Charles 
A. Briggs. The Ae£iov EfBo-NeoeAAqv. Tuc IIaAa:ac 
Auógkgc, Malta, 1849, is also based on Gesenius’ 
work, of which a Swedish translation appeared at 
Upsala in 1829-52. 

Other lexicons appeared in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, of which the following isa list, Stein- 
schneider's *Handbuch" furnishing the material 
down to 1859: 

Th. Imm. Dindorf, " Novum Lex. Lingus Hebr. et Chald." 

Leipsic, 1801, 1804. 

Samuel Pike, '* A Comparative Hebrew Lex.” Glasgow, 1802. 
Evr. Scheidius, ** Lex. Hebr. et Chald. Man." Utrecht, 1805, 1810. 
Aug. Fried. Pfeiffer, ‘‘ Man. Bibl. Hebr. et Chald." Erlangen, 

1809. 
ihr Coates Elwert, " Deutseh-Hebr. Wörterbuch,” Reut- 

lingen, 1822. 

E. F.C. Rosenmüller, '* Vocabularium V. T. Hebr. et Chald." 

Halle, 1822, 1827. 

James Andrew, '* Hebrew Dict. and Grammar," London, 1823. 
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Jo. Fried. Schroeder, " Deutsch-Hebr. Würterb." Leipsic, 1823. 

Franc. Fontanella, " Vocabulario Ebreo-Ital. et Ital.-Ebreo,’”’ 
Venice, 1824. 

L'Abbé Giraud, ** Vocabulaire Hébr.-Francais,” Wilna, 1825. 

J. B. Glaire, " Lex. Manuale Hebr. et Chald." Paris, 1880, 1843. 

Joh. Ev. Stadler, * Lex. Manuale Hebr.-Latin," Munich, 1831. 

Em. Fried. Leopold, " Lex. Hebr. et Chald." Leipsic, 1832, 

J. H. L. Biesenthal, '" Hebr. und Chald. Schulwórterbuch," 
Berlin, 1835-37. 

W. L. Roy, “A Complete Hebrew and English Dictionary," 
New York, 1838, 

Samuel Lee, “A Lex. Hebr., Chald., and English," London, 
1840, 1814. 

William Wallace Duncan, “A New Hebrew-English and Eng- 
lish-Hebrew Lex." ib. 1811. 

Ernst Meier, “* Hebr. Wurzelwórterbuch," Mannheim, 1845. 

Fr. Nork, ** Vollständiges Hebr.-Chald.-Rabbinisches Wörter- 
buch," Grimma, 1842. 

Fred. Bialloblotzky, ‘‘ Lexicon Radicum Hebr." London, 1843. 

William Osborn, “ A New Hebrew-English Lexicon,” ib. 1845. 

B. Davidson, “ The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon," 
ib. 1848. 

Fr. J. V. D. Maurer, " Kurzgefasstes Hebr. und Chald. Hand- 
wórterbuch," Stuttgart, 1851. 

G. Stier, ** Hebrüisches Vocabularium,” Leipsic, 1857, 1859. 

Benj. Davies, " Hebrew Lexicon," 2d ed., London, 1876. 


A new arrangement of lexical matter is found in 
Carl Siegfried and B. Stade's * Hebrüisches Worter- 
buch zum Alten Testament," Leipsic, 1893, in which 
the comparison of the kindred languages is excluded, 
the etymology made secondary, and the introduc- 
tion of so-called primary meanings avoided, while 
the vocabulary and idioms are given as completely 
as possible. Friedrich Delitzsch advocates the free 
use of Assyrian in his work, * Prolegomena eines 
Neuen Hebr.-Aram. Wórterbuches zum A. T." Leip- 
Sic, 1886 (sce Noóldeke's exhaustive discussion in 
“Z. D. M. G.” xl. 718-748). 

The new stimulus given to the study of the Bible 
among the European Jews by Moses Mendelssohn 
and his followers was evident also in the demands for 
lexical aids to that study. The Hebrew lexicons writ- 
ten by Jews in the last decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury have already been mentioned. J. Ben-Ze’eb’s 
“Ozar ha-Shorashim ” (Treasury of Roots), Vienna, 
1807, was very popular down to the second half of 
the century, and did good work in purifying the lan- 
guage in eastern Europe. The second edition ap- 
peared in 1816; the third, edited by Letteris, in 1839- 
1844; the fourth, in 1862-64. Jewish learning, 
which was developed to an unexpected degree by 
the generation of Jewish scholars following Men- 
delssohn’s school, brought to light especially the 
works of classical scholars dealing with Hebrew 

philology and Bible exegesis, advan- 


Jewish cing thereby also modern Hebrew phi- 
Lexicog- lology. The Hebrew lexicons of the 
raphers of past, edited or printed for the first 
the time, have been mentioned above. 


Nineteenth Julius Fürst was most active as lexi- 
Century. cographer, publishing a new edition 
.. of the Bible concordance. In 1842 he 
issued a Hebrew-Chaldee school lexicon: and in 1869 
a Hebrew pocket-dictionary to the Old Testament. 
His “ Hebräisch und Chaldüisches Handwörterbuch 
über das A. T." Leipsic, 1857-61 (9d ed., 18683; 3d 
ed., by Ryssel, 1876), “marked a great advance, 
evincing an assiduous and Scholarly use of the many 
products of Old Testament exegesis " (Diestel). The 
work was translated into English by Davidson, the 
fifth edition appearing in 1885. 
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Following is a list of other Hebrew lexicons to the 
Bible which were written by Jews: | 
Hananiah Coen, won mya, " Vocabulario Compendioso Ebra- 

ico-Italiano;" Reggio, 1811-12. 

W. Heinemann, 11299 new," Vocabulary Hebrew and Eng- 
lish," London, 1823. 

Van Embden, * Prospectus eines Hebr.-Deutschen und Deutsch- 
Hebr. Worterbuches,’”? Hamburg, 1823. 

Judah Laz. Kron, nb*bp 777, " Hebr.-Deutsches Wörterbuch,” 
Wima, 1826. 

D. Luzzatto, '"" Dizionario Compendiato Kbraico-Chald., Latino 
et Italiano," part i., Florence, 1827. 

Marchand d'Ennery, 'Hebr.-Franz. Wörterbuch,” 1827. 

Jos. Hirschfeld, 0.54997 mpw, “Neues Synonymisches Hand- 
worterbuch zur Befórderung der Hebrüischen Sprache," 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1818, 1830. 

Moses Lemans and Y. J. Mulder, “ Hebr.-Nederduitsch Hand- 
woordenboek,” Amsterdam, 1829-31. 

Abraham Buchner, wpa nob ^35, grammar and lex., War- 
saw, 1890. 

M. I. Benlevi, ^3y* t^i» nn, " T'abellarisches H ebr.-Deutsches 
Wörterbuch,” Hanover, 1833. 

Selig Newmann, ‘Hebrew and English Lexicon," London, 
1834; " English and Hebrew Lexicon,” ib. 1832. 

Michael Josephs, o^^p $32, "An English and Hebrew Lexi- 
con,” i». 1834. 

Simha b. Ephraim, sbn 2, " Hebr. Lx. nach Neuer Methode,” 
part i., Warsaw, 1839. 

Joseph Johlsohn, DSa yy, “ Biblisch-Hebr. Wörterbuch,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1840. 

Isaac Nordheimer, "A Complete Hebrew and Chaldean Con- 
cordance to the O. T." part i., New York, 1842, 

S. E. Heigmans, wap »^2^, '" Hebr. en Nederduitsch Woorden- 
boekje,” Amsterdam, 1845. 

Abigail Lindo, ©“ A Hebrew-English and English-Hebrew Die- 
tionary," London, 1840. 

Emanuel Recanati, '' Dizionario Ebr.-Chald. ed. Italiano," Ve- 
rona, 1851-506. , 

W. G. Schauffler, wapna peh 333 xw, “Diccionario della 
Lengua Santa’ (Ladino), Constantinople, 1855. 

A. Luzzatto, non ^55 and, " Vocabulario Italiano Hebr." Ve- 
rona, 1856. 

E. Bardaeh, no apres pun, ed. Letteris, Vienna, 1868. 

David Cassel, ‘* Hebr.-Deutsches Wörterbuch,” Berlin, 1871, 
1885, 1886, 1889, 1898. 

M. E. Stern, wapa naw ^s, Vienna, 1871. 

Ch. Pollak, ‘* Héber-Magyar Teljes Szótár,” Budapest, 1881. 

J. Steinberg, nn xw, |“ Hebr.-Deutsch-Russisches Wörter- 
buch," Wilna, 1897. 

Jewish learning of the nineteenth century has pro- 
duced important worksin the field of Talmudic lexi- 
cography, the most important of which are Jacob 
Levy’s “ Neuhebrüisches und Chaldiüisches Wörter- 
buch über die Talmudim uud Midraschim," with 
additions by H. L. Fleischer, Leipsic, 1876-89; and 

his * Chaldüisches Wörterbuch über 

Jewish dic Targumim," 4b, 1886. M. Jas- 

Dic- trow's work, “ Dictionary of the Tar- 
tionaries of gumim, the Talmud Babli and Yeru- 

Talmud.  shalmi, and the Midrashic Literature.” 

London and New York, 1886 et seq., the 
concluding portion of which will shortly appear, is 
also of independent value. Alexander Kohut's edi- 
tion of the ‘Aruk, mentioned above, assumed the 
shape of an independent lexicon by reason o£ its size 
and wealth of material. J. M. Landau's edition of 
the ‘Aruk, Prague, 1819-24, also containing many 
additions, was used for a long time. The forcign 
words, more especially of the Talmud, are explained 
in S. and M. Bondi's 3npwN mw, Dessau, 1913; ind. 

D. Schénhak’s * Ha-Mashbir," Warsaw, 1858; by A. 

Brüll in “ Fremdsprachliche Redensarten in Talm. 

und Midr.,” Leipsic, 1869; and in J. Fürst’s * Glos- 

sarium Græco-Hebraicum, oder der Griechische Wór- 
terschatz der Jüdischen Midraschwerke,” Strasburg, 
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1890. An important supplement to the Talmudic 
lexicons, including the whole material, is S. Krauss’s 
“ Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwórter im Tal- 

mud, Midrasch, und Targum,” with notes by Im- 

manuel Löw, Berlin, 1898, 1899. Among other works 

on Talmudic lexicography, the following may be 
mentioned on account of their lexical form: 

Isaiah Berlin, po yaw nwbnn, glossary to the ‘Aruk: i., Bres- 
lau, 1880; ii., Vienna, 1859. 

M. Lattes, additions to Levy’s lexicon, Milan, 1878, 1881; ‘‘ Mis- 
cellanea Postuma," 1884, 1885. 

J. H. Dessauer, 3335 pw, short lexicons to the Talmud, Er- 
langen, 1839. 

M. E. Stern, oon ^S, Vienna, 1863. 

G. H. Dalman, vinn yy, " Aram.-Neuhebr. Wörterbuch zu 
Targum, Talmud, und Midrasch,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1897, 1901, a very useful work. 

No special lexical treatment of the Neo-Hebrew of 
the Midrashim has yet been undertaken, though a 
beginning is found in Hananiah Coen’s nox nay, 
Reggio, 1822, and Geiger’s glossary to his “ Lehr- 
und Lesebuch der Sprache der Mischna," Breslau, 
1845. Mention should also be made of the work of 
the non-Jewish scholar A. Th. Hartmann, *'Thesau- 
rus Lingus Hebr. e Mischna Augendus,” Rostock, 
1825, 1826. David Lówy's lexicon, m"3n nwb, 
Prague, 1845, 1847, containing Hebrew words and 
idioms found in the Talmud, is carried only as far 
as the root 11. W. Bacher’s “Die Aelteste Termi- 
nologie der Jüdischen Schriftauslegung. Ein Wor- 
terbuch der Bibelexegetischen Kunstsprache der Tan- 
naiten,” Leipsic, 1899, is confined to one special ficld. 

There is as yet no lexicon of the later form of He- 
brew in post-Talmudic times, when the vocabulary 
was strongly influenced and enriched by the various 
sciences treated in the Hebrew language and by the 
translations from the Arabic. Jac. Goldenthal issued 
his" Grundzüge und Beitriige zu Einem Sprachver- 
gleichenden  Rabbinisch - Philologischen Wörter- 
buch," in the * Abhandlungen der Kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften," Vienna, 1849. Zunz, who in- 
cluded very instructive lists of words in his works 
on synagogal poetry, expressed in 1856 a “wish for 
a lexicon of the Hebrew language" (in *Z. D. M. 
G.” x. 501-512; “Gesammelte Schriften,” iii, 14-30); 
but this wish has not yet been fulfilled. See also 
Steinschneider, “Fremdsprachliche Elemente im 
Neuhebrüischen," Prague, 1845. 

In the last few decades the vocabulary of the He- 
brew language, which is used in Russia and Poland 
as a literary language, and in certain regions of Pal- 
estine and the East as vernacular, has been materially 
increased, in many cases at the sacrifice of the models 
set by Biblical purity and historic tradition. This is 

due to the fact that it is used in jour- 

Modern nals and scientific works, so that mod- 

Hebrew. ern objects and ideas must be expressed 

in the ancient language. The unscien- 

tific arbitrariness thus arising would be checked by a 

dictionary including the different phases of the de- 

velopment of the Hebrew language, in which the 

Hebrew of the Bible, of the Mishnah, of the medie- 

val scientific and poetic literature, and, finally, the 

modern revived Hebrew should each be treated, and 
those words definitely adopted and standing the test of 
scientific investigation be lexically determined. The 
publication of two such lexicons has recently been un- 
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dertaken, partly with scientific ends in view, part] y 
to answer the practical needs of those writing in Hce- 
brew ; namely, S. I. Fuenn's * Ha-Ozar," Warsaw (as. 
far as the letter m), and Ben Judah's * Ha-Millon," 
Jerusalem (only two fasciculi so far). 
G. W. B. 
DIDACHE, or The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles (Aida vov Addexa ' AmocTóAov): A manual 
of instruction for proselytes, adopted from the Syn- 
agogue by early Christianity, and transformed by 
alteration and amplification into a Church manual. 
Discovered among a collection of ancient Christian 
manuscripts in Constantinople by Bryennios in 1878, 
and published by him in 1888, it aroused great in- 
terest among scholars. "The book, mentioned by 
Eusebius (* Hist. Eccl" iii. 25) and Athanasius 
(“ Festal Letters," 39) in the fourth century, had ap- 
parently been lost since the ninth century, The 
most acceptable theory among the many proposed 
on the character and composition of the * Didache” 
is that proposed by Charles Taylor in 1886, and ac- 
cepted in 1895 by A. Harnack (who in 1884 had 
most vigorously maintained its Christian origin)— 
that the first part of the “Didache,” the teach- 
ing concerning the “Two Ways" (" Didache,” ch. 
1.-vi), was originally a manual of instruction used 
for the initiation of proselytes in the Synagogue, and 
"was converted later into a Christian manual and 
ascribed to Jesusand the Apostles. Toit were added 
rules concerning baptism, fasting, and prayer, the 
benedictions over the wine and the bread and after 
the communion meal, and regulations regarding the 
Christian community (ch. vii-xvi) The Jewish 
student is concerned chiefly with the first part, the 
title and contents of which are discussed here. 
The coniposite character of the * Didache" isshown 
by the double title or heading. The first words, 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
Title of the form the general title, and therefore 
Book. need not now be considered. But of 
the second heading, which refers to 
the original book, ch. i-vi, only the words 
“Teaching of the Lord to the Gentiles” (Arday) 
Kupiov voic ' Edveotv) are genuinely Jewish; the words 
“through the Twelve Apostles,” which assume that 
the word “Lord” refers to Jesus, are a Christian 
interpolation. The book known to Christiansas the 
“Teaching of the Two Ways” corresponded proba- 
bly with the “Hilkot Gerim” (Rules Regarding 
Proselytes) referred to in Ruth R. i. 7 and 16 as 
having been studied by Ruth under the direction of 
Naomi, the words T1 (“way”) and don (“walk ”) 
in both verses being taken as indications that the 
necessary instruction in the “Two Ways” had been 
duly given to Ruth (compare Baraita Yeb. 47a, and 
Massek. Gerim, the abrupt beginning of which gives 
evidence of the existence of other rules concerning 
the admission of proselytes during the Temple time). 
The whole teaching issummarized in the first two 
verses (ch. i. 1-2): “There are two ways, one of life 
and one of death, and wide is the dif- 
Contents ference between. The way of life is 
of the this: First, thou shalt love God thy 
‘< Didache.” Maker [after Deut. vi. 5]: second, thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself 
[after Lev. xix. 18]. Now the teaching of these two 
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words is this : * Whatsoever thou wouldst not have 
done unto thee, neither do thou to another.’ ? 


Here is a great lacuna, nothing being said about what love 
of God implies ; and what follows is only very loosely connected 
with the preceding verses. Whether taken from an old Essene 
document (see Hippolytus, "Refutatio Hzeresium," ix. 23 [ISJ 
or from some Christian collection of ** Sayings " older than Matt. 
v. 99-48 and Luke vi. 27-39, verses 3-4 are certainly out of 
plaee; they interrupt the order. So do verses 4-5, in. which 
"the commandment of charity " is treated from the Jewish 
point of view, though they have parallels in Matt. v. 26; Acts 
XX. 95. 

Ch. ii. 1 begins as if the flrst part of the Decalogue, comprising 
the law of the love of God, had been treated in the preceding 
chapter: "And the second commandment of the Teaching 
[that is, love of our fellow man] is: Thou shalt not kill" (Ex. 
XX. 13; see verse 2). 

2: "Thou shalt not commit adultery " (Ex. xx. 15). (This 
includes: “Thou shalt not commit sodomy nor fornication.’’) 


witchcraft nor practise sorcery " (Ex. xxii. 18; Lev. xix. 26). 
(This belongs obviously to the eliminated flrst part comprising 
the duties toward God.) **Thou shalt not procure abortion, nor 
shalt thou kill the new-born child " (compare Wisdom xii. 5). 
(This is the amplification of Ex. xx. 13, and belongs to verse 1.) 


verse 6). 

3-5: "Thou shalt not forswear thyself.” , . . (This again be- 
longs to the eliminated first part.) ‘*Thou shalt not bear false 
witness" (Ex. xx. 10). ‘‘Thou shalt not speak evil nor bear 
malice. Thou shalt not be doubled-minded nor double-tongued, 
for duplicity of tongue is a snare of death. Thy speech shall 
not be false nor vain, but filled with deed.” 

6: "Thou shalt not be covetous nor rapacious [amplification 
of Ex. xx. 17], nor a hyprocrite, nor malignant, nor haughty. 
Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy neighbor’ (ampli- 
fication of Ex. xx. 16). 

7: “Thou shalt not hate anyone; but some thou shalt rebuke 
[Lev. xix. 17], and for some thou shalt pray [compare Tosef., 
B. K. ix. 29 with reference to Job xlii. 8; Gen. xx. 17; see 
Matt. v. 44], and some thou shalt love above thine own soul” 
(compare “Epistle of Barnabas," xix. 11, and another "Didache ” 
version, Harnack and Gebhard, “Texte u. Untersuchungen,” 
xiii. i. 7 et seq.). (This is the interpretation of Lev. xix. 18; 
compare above, i. 3.) 

Ch. iii. 1 dwells on lighter sins, and begins by laying down 
the following principle: ' My child, flee from every evil and 
from whatsoever is similar to it." This well-known maxim, 
TBHP new qa wein yO onmi oUN NOUO DX, is ascribed in 
Tosef., Hul. ii. 24 to R. Eliezer of the second Christian century, 
and in Ab. R. N. ii. (ed. Schechter, pp. 8, 9) to Job, and is ex- 
plained: " Avoid light sins in order to escape grosser sins” 
(compare also Hul. 44b; Derek Erez Zuta, viii.; I Thess. v. 22: 
and Bacher, " Die Agada der Tannaiten," i. 118, 281). In this 
sense are the commandments of the Decalogue further anipli- 
fied: 

2 warns against anger and contention as leading to murder. 

3, against lust, lascivious speeches and looks as leading to 
fornication and adultery. 

4, against divination, astrology, and other heathen practises 
as leading to idolatry. 

5, against lying, avarice, and vanity as leading to theft. 

6-9, against an irreverential and presumptuous attitude 
toward God as leading to blaspbemy. 

10, enjoining the disciple to accept every seemingly evil hap- 
pening as good because coming from God. 

Ch. iv. 1-18 refers again to the duty toward God, stating that 
the honor of God includes the study of His Word; the honor of the 
teacher, the support of the students and practisers of the Law; 
the honor of the father, the support of the household ; and after 
having positively enjoined hatred of hypocrisy and of whatever 
is evil (see Ab. R. N. xvi. [ed. Schechter, p. 64]), it declares 
in a genuinely Jewish spirit that ‘the commandments of the 
Lord should all be kept; none to be added, and none to be 
taken away " (compare Deut. iv. 2, xiii. 1 [xii. 32]). 

Ch. v. recapitulates the prohibitory laws under the heading 
" This is the Way of Death "; the enumeration, however, shows 
lack of order. 

Ch. vi. contains a warning against false teachers, and ad- 
dressing the proselyte in verse 2, it says: “If thou art able to 
bear the whole yoke of the Lord, thou wilt be perfeet; if not, 
do what thou canst.” This is obviously an allusion to tlie two 
classes of proselytes Judaism recognized: the full proselyte, 
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who accepted all the laws of the Torah, including circumcision, 
Sabbath, and the dietary laws; and the semi-proselyte, who 
accepted only the Noachian laws as binding. For the latter 
verse 3 contains the warning not to eat meat which has been 
offered to idols, which is forbidden also to the Noachidze. 


As a matter of course, this Jewish manual could 
not be used in its entirety by the Church from the 
moment when she deviated from Jewish practises 
and views. JustastheShema' Yisrael in the saying 
of Jesus (Mark xii. 29) was dropped by the other Gos- 
pel writers, so was the whole first part of the * Di- 
dache," dealing with monotheism, tampered with by 
the Christian editor. The whole book has fallen into 
disorder, and much of it is misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted by Christian scholars, who judge it only 

from the point of view of the Church. 
The ‘‘Two The fundamental ideas of the “Di- 
Ways." dache” areindisputably Jewish. The 
teaching of the “Two Ways,” the 
one of life and the other of death, runs as a leading 
thought throughout Jewish literature. Just as 
Moses set before the people of Israel “life and good, 
death and evil” (Deut. xxx. 15-19; Jer. xxi. 8), so 
is the choice between the two roads to be made ever 
anew (Ps. i. 6; Prov. ii. 12-20, vi. 98; Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xv. 17; Slavonic Enoch, xxx. 15; IV Ezra 
ii. 7, iv. 4; Pirke R. El. xv. ; Gen. R. viii., ix., xxi. ; 
Targum to Gen. iii. 22; Enoch, xciv. 2 et seg.; Ba- 
ruch iv. 2; Apoc. Baruch, xlii. 5 et seg., Ixxxv. 13; 
Book of Jubilees, xxii. 17-99; Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, Asher, 1; Abot R. N. xv. ; Ber. 
28b; Sifre, Debarim, 48, 54, based on T" [the 
way ”]; Deut. xi. 28; Gen. R. lxx. to Gen. xxviii. 
20 [Jat = see Targum]; Ex. R. xxx.; Deut. R. 
iv. ; Midrash, Tehillim to Ps. ii. 8, with reference to 
117; Isa. ii. 8; Ps. xxvi. 5, xxxix. 2, xl. 2, Ixviii. 21, 
cxix. 9, exlvi. 9; Midrash Prov. i. 15 [333]. This 
twofold way was especially emphasized in the 
preaching to the Gentiles, who were to be won over 
to the right way (Sibyllines, Procemium 24; iii. 11, 
288, 721; viii. 899). And a faint reminiscence of 
the twofold way appears to be preserved in the 
later Halakah insisting that the applicant for admis- 
sion into Judaism be informed of the death-penal- 
ties attached to certain transgressions (see Yeb. 47a, 
b; compare Ruth R. i. 17 with reference to the 
Biblical words * Where thou diest will I die”). An- 
other leading idea of the * Didache" is the twofold 
duty: love of God and love of man; both being 
prefaced by the word nanN|— “And thou shalt 
love? (Deut. vi. 4; Lev. xix. 18; see Sifre, Debarim, 
92; Ab. R. N. xvi. [ed. Schechter, p. 64]; Gen. R. 
xxiv, end). Upon God as *the Maker of man " rests 
the claim of the fellow man to love (Job xxxi. 15). 

It is noteworthy that the “golden rule” is given 
in the “ Didache " according to the traditional Jewish 
interpretation—negatively : anb 121 by md 
“WN Nb (see Targ. to Lev. xix. 18; Tobit iv. 15; 
Philo in Eusebius, * Prieparatio Evangelica," viii. 7; 
“Apostolic Constitutions," 4. 1; see DIDASCALIA; 
compare Taylor, “Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,” 
2d ed., p. 142), exactly as Hillel and Akiba taught it 
when instructing the proselyte regarding the chief 
commandment of the Law (Shab. 31b; Ab. R. N., 
B, xxvi. [ed. Schechter, p. 53]). On the other hand, 
the New Testament (Matt. vii. 12; Luke vi. 31) has 
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it in a positive form (compare Matt. xxii. 35-40 and 
Mark xii. 29-31, which discussion is based on the 
* Didache," not vice versa). 

A third characteristic of the teaching is the use of 
the Decalogue as the exponent of ethics in its two- 
fold aspect: duty to God, and duty to man (compare 

Taylor, J.c. pp. 216 etseg.). Evidently 
Based. the original * Didache" contained a 
onthe systematic exposition of the Ten Com- 
Decalogue. mandments, whereas the * Didache ” in 
its present shape has preserved only 
fragments, and these in great disorder. Thus, for 
instance, iv. 9-11, and possibly iv. 1, 2, dwelling on 
the relations of the members of the household to 
one another, refers to the fifth commandment, nor is 
itlikely that the Sabbath commandment was omitted 
(compare xiv. 1, where the Christian Sabbath is re- 
ferred to). The Decalogue and the Shema', as fun- 
damental elements of Judaism, were recited every 
morning in the Temple (Tamid v. 1), and only be- 
cause the early Judeo-Christians (Minim; see Ire- 
nius, “ Adversus Hereses,” iv. 16) claimed divine 
revelation exclusively for the Ten Commandments, 
discarding the other Mosaic laws as temporary enact- 
ments, was the recital of the DECALOGUE in the daily 
morning liturgy afterward abolished (Yer. Ber. i. 3c). 
Philo still regarded the Decalogue as fundamental 
(* De Decem Oraculis" ; compare Pes. R. xxi.-xxiv. ; 
Num. R. xiii. 15). The later Halakah insists that 
the proselyte should be acquainted instead with the 
613 commandments of the Law (Yeb. 47b), whereas 
the Christian Apostles laid all the greater stress on 
the second part of the Decalogue (Rom. xiii. 9). 

A fourth distinguishing feature of the * Didache " 
is the accentuation of the lighter sins and lighter 
duties as leading to graver ones: “Flee from every 
evil and from whatsoever is similar to it” (iii. 1). 
This is not a proof of “the superiority of the Gospel 
ethics over the law” (Schaff, note ad loc.), but the 
very essence of the Pharisaic interpretation of the 
Law. The same idea is expressed in Ab. R. N. ii. 
(ed. Schechter, pp. 8, 9,12; comp. ‘Ab. i. 1): “Make a 
fence around the Law"; (Schaff, note ad loc.), and 
in the adage “Go around the vineyard, they say to 
the Nazarite, but dare not to enter it” (Shab. 18a). 
Upon this principle the whole rabbinical code of 
ethics is built up, of which the Sermon on the 
Mount is only the echo (see Ab. R. N. Le., and 
ETnircs; compare Taylor, “The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” pp. 24 et seq.). The later Hala- 
kah also sets down the rule that the proselyte has to 
be made acquainted with some of the lighter and 
some of the graver commandments—nj\yy nwpno 
non mso nspo mbp (Yeb. 47a). 

It must accordingly have been simply in imitation 
of the Jewish example which was offered by the 
“Didache” that the epistles of Paul, of Peter, and 
of John were made to close with moral exhortations, 
all of which point to a common source or archetype. 
Familiarity with the “Two Ways” of the “ Didache ” 
furthermore accounts for the term “way” or “way 
of God” given to the Christian religion as preached 
to Gentiles (Acts ix. 2; xviii. 25, 26; xix. 9, 23; xxii. 
4; xxiv. 14, 22); and the expression *I am the Way 
and the Life” (John xiv. 6); also “the way of truth” 
and “the right way " (II Peter ii. 2, 15). Finally, the 


- 
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“ Didache,” after adaptation to Christian use, circu- 
lated in different versions. It was attached to the 
* Epistle of Barnabas" (xviii.-xx.); it was worked 
into the form of “Sayings of the Twelve Apostles” 
(Kévovec ' EkkAgctacTukoi tov ' Ayíov ' AxooróAov), and as 
such propagated in the various churches of the East. 
An older version is attached to the * Didascalia " as 
the beginning of the seventh book of the “ Apostolic 
Constitutions.” Whether the latter part was also 
worked out after a Jewish model, or whether the 
whole Jewish “ Didache " did not originaily also con- 
tain rules concerning baptism, prayer, and thanks- 

giving similar to those of the Church 

Depend- manual, is difficult to say. Much 

ence upon speaks in favor of this hypothesis: on 
Jewish the one hand, the antagonistic spirit 
Custom. which transferred the Hebrew Ma'am- 
adot fasts from Monday and Thurs- 
day, and on the other hand, the expression * Take 
the first-fruit and give according to the command- 
ment” (xiii. 5, 7). But the dependence upon Jew- 
ish custom is especially indicated by the following 
thanksgiving formulas: 

(1) Over the cup: " We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the 
holy wine of David Thy servant which Thou hast made known to 
us through Jesus Thy servant." This strange formula is the Jew- 
ish benediction over the wine,** Blessed be Thou who hast created 
the fruit of the vine " Christianized (compare Ps. lxxx. 15, Tar- 
gum; cxvi. 18 refers to David at the banquet of the future life; 
Pes. 119b; John xv.1; compare Taylor, l.c. pp. 69, 129). (2) Over 
the broken bread: " We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for 
the life and knowledge which Thou hast made known to us 
through Jesus Thy servant. As this broken bread, scattered 
upon the mountains and gathered together. became one, so let 
Thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into 
Thy Kingdom!” (compare the benediction ** Rahem ” accord- 
ing to Rab Nahman, which contains a reference to Ps. cxlvii. 2; 
Ber. 49a). (3) Over the meal: ** We thank Thee, O holy Father, for 
Thy holy name, which Thou hast caused to dwell [kateox7jrwoas, 


‘reference to the Shekinah} in our hearts, and for the knowledge 


and faith and immortality which Thou hast made known to us 

through Jesus Thy servant. Thou, Almighty Lord, didst make all 

things for Thy name’s sake; Thou gavest food and drink to men 
for enjoyment that they might give thanks to Thee, but to us 

Thou didst freely give spiritual food and drink and life eternal 

through Thy servant. ... Remember, O Lord, Thy Church to 

deliver her from all evil and to perfect her in love of Thee, and 
gather her together from the four winds, sanctified for Thy 

Kingdom which Thou didst prepare for her. Let grace come 

and let this world pass away! Hosanna to the Son of David " 

(ix.-x. 6). 

The original Jewish benediction over the meal 
was a thanksgiving for the food and for the Word 
of God, the Torah as the spiritual nurture, and a 
prayer for the restitution of the kingdom of David. 
The Church transformed the Logos into the in- 
carnated son of God, while expressing the wish for 
His speedy return to the united congregation (the 
Church). It is the prayer of the Judeo-Christian 
community of the first century, and this casts light 
upon the whole Christianized * Didache.” As to the 
relation of the “Didache” to Phokylides, see Pno- 
KYLIDES; See also DIDASCALIA. 
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DIDASCALI. See CaTECHUMENS, HOUSE OF. 


DIDASCALIA  (AackaAía = "Instruction ") : 
A Greek work, in eight books, containing regula- 
tions of Church life, better known under the name 
of “ Apostolic Constitutions," the full title being 
“Constitutions of the Holy Apostles [composed] by 
Clemens, Bishop and Citizen of Rome— Catholic Di- 
dascalia." Claiming to have been written by the 
Apostles, the work proves on closer examination to 
be based, like the DıDACHE, upon an original Jewish 
work, transformed by extensive interpolations and 
slight alterations into a Christian document of great 
authority. There exists another version, bearing 
the name “ Didascalia," in Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and (incomplete) in Latin, which, since the 
appearance of Lagarde’s edition of the Syriac “ Di- 
dascalia ” in 1854, most modern scholars consider to 
be the original work. On the other band, Bickell 
(C. Gesch. des Hirchenrechts," 1943, pp. 143—177) has 
given convineing proofs that the * Apostolic Consti- 
tutions” is the original work, and the so-called 
“Didascalia ” a mere condensation. In the latter the 
Jewish elements are toa large extent eliminated, and 
the Christian character is more pronounced. 

Only the first six books of the * Apostolic Consti- 
tutions,” which correspond with the “Didascalia ? 
—the latter consists of twenty-six chapters and is 

not divided into books—form the orig- 


Jewish inal work; the last two, which con- 
Original. tain, besides a remodeled version of 


the * Didache,” many liturgical pieces 
of very ancient character and indisputably of Jew- 
ish origin, are later additions, but seem to have be- 
longed in part to the older Jewish original. The 
work is of very great value to the student of Jewish 
and Church history, as it contains a large amount of 
haggadic and halakic material derived from un- 
known Jewish sources, and casts a flood of light 
upon Talmudic and New Testament literature. The 
original writer quotes the Seripture after the Septu- 
agint version, and many apocryphal verses from un- 
known works; and, as will be shown farther on, he 
furnished to Paul and to other New Testament wri- 
ters the source for many of their dicta. His style 
is fresh and vigorous, bearing striking resemblance 
to that of the * Didache." The Christian interpolator, 
on the other hand, is easily recognized by interrup- 
tions of the context, by ill-fitting New Testament 
references, and by occasional outbursts of Jew-hatred 
in glaring contrast to the Jewish spirit of the main 
work. The name “God” was frequently changed 
by copyists into “Christ,” as was occasionally no- 
ticed by Lagarde; at times “Christ” is used for 
“Logos” (the Word). 

The name “ Didascalia ” (given in the Preface and 
found in ii. 89, 55; vi. 14, 18; vii. 36) was borrowed 
from the Jewish original, the introductory sentence 
of which, greatly amplified in the “ Apostolic Con- 
stitutions ” and still more in the Syriac “ Didascalia,” 
seems to have read as follows: 

“The plantation of God and His elect vineyard, those who 
believe in His unerring worship and hope to partake of His 
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kingdom, sharing in His power and in the communion of His 
Holy Spirit . . . harken to His holy * Instruction.’ ‘Take care, 
ye children of God, to do all things in obedience to God and to 
be agreeable in all things to the Lord our God. For if any 
man follow unrighteousness and act contrarily to the will of 
God, such a one will be regarded by God as a lawless heathen 
[ws mapávouor ¿fros = yita y]. 

Book I.: Dealing with the conduct of individ- 
uals, this book begins with a warning against the 
lighter transgressions (mbp niyo; see Drpacur), 
é.g., covetousness (Ex. xx. 17), as coming from the 
Evil One (Test. Patr., Simeon, 3); the argument, 
based on the Targumic interpretation of Lev. xix. 
18, as in the “Didache” (not the positive “golden 
rule" of the New Testament), has its exact parallel 
in Ab. R. N. xv.-xvi. (ed. Schechter, pp. 60, 62, 65). 
The monition in ch. ii. to bless him who curses is 
based on Num. xxiv. 9 and Prov. xx. 22; Luke vi. 
28 and Matt. v. 44, 45 being obviously later inter- 
polations. The warning against lascivious conduct 
of men, “which may cause the stumbling of women,” 
is based on Ex. xx. 14, 17 (without reference to 
Matt. xviii. 7); and rules regarding modesty in the 
dressing of hair and beard, on Deut. xxii. 5 and 
Lev. xix. 27 (compare Sifra, Ahare Mot, ix. 13). Ch. 
iv.—vi. recommend a useful occupation and the study 
of the Scriptures (Josh. i. S; Deut. iv. 7; and verses 
from Wisdom and Proverbs), and warn against 
heathen and diabolical books. Ch. viii.-x. contain 
rules of conduct for women, beginning with a sen- 
tence of which Paul's dictum, I Cor. xi. 8, is evi- 
dently the copy, not the source (the interpolation 
made here disturbing the sense). The sentence is as 
follows: 

" Let the wife subordinate herself to her husband; for the 
head of the woman is the man, and of the man who walks in 
the way of righteousness, God, his Father, who is over all 
[compare ** Didache," iv. 10]; therefore, next to God, O wife, 
fear and reverence thy husband." 

With copious references to Proverbs, woman is 
warned not to cause men to “stumble” by her en- 
ticing attire. She is admonished to go about with 
covered head in the strect; not to paint her face, as 
“all frivolousadornment of what God Himself made 
beautifulis an affront to the bounty of the Creator ” ; 
to walk with downward look and be veiled; to bathe 
only in places and at times reserved exclusively for 
women; and, finally, to conduct herself so as not to 
cause her husband to stumble. All these teachings 
may be termed “ Hilkot Zeni‘ut” (Rules of Modesty), 
and having many parallels in Massek, Kallah, cd. 
Coronel, Vienna, 1864, and in Massek. Derek ‘Erez, 
were conspicuous features in the life of the Essenes 
or Zenu'im (Ber. 62a, b; Shab. 118b, 140b; Ta‘an. 
21b, 22a; Meg. 12b; D. iX. 82a). 

Book II.: Dwellson the functions and powers of 
the head of the congregation, called “episcopus” 

= “overseer,” the Christian “ bishop." 

Origin the DIS (= wpóvooc or  «povofrac) 

ofthe In- of rabbinical literature (Sifre, Bemid- 

stitution bar, 139; compare xpovoiay racoipevog in 
of Bishops. “ Apost. Const.” ITI. iii) It begins 
with the rule: *'The shepherd who is 
ordained overseer must be without blemish and not 
under fifty years of age” (compare Philo, * De Pro- 
fugis," vi.; Hag. 14a; Sanh. 17a). The modification 
of this rule for small parishes, which follows, betrays 
the hand of Christian interpolators. 
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The qualities necessary for an overseer (based on 
Ex. xviii. 21; compare Mek., Yitro, ad loc.; Sifre, 
Bemidbar, 92; Debarim, 15; Sanh. 17a) are enumer- 
ated in ch. ii., and repeated in I Tim. iii. 2-7. One 
of these is that he should not be a proselyte (veóóvroc 
— 43; compare Kid. 76b; A. V. “novice,” I Tim. 
iii. 6, is incorrect). From Lev. xxi. 17 (compare 
Sanh. 36b) is derived the rule in ch. iii. that the 
overseer must be examined in order that it may be 
ascertained whether he is free from blemish; but 
chief stress is laid upon his being a compassionate 
friend of the widow and the stranger, eager and 
capable to administer to the poor, this being his 
principal task (ch. iv.). 

In order to fulfil well his other task, that of in- 
structing the people in the Law, he must (ch. v.— 
YE) always be d up: (compare Sifra to Lev. 

x. 8; Sanh. 42a; ‘Er. 64b); show no greediness, es- 
pecially i in dine with Gentiles (the latter words 
are omitted in-I "Pim. iii. 8: compare, however, Yer. 
B. M. ii. 80); suffer rather than inflict injury (compare 


Shab. 88b, "ay iN} sayn); shun heathen festi- 


vals and >, Pari lusts; and usa good shepherd lead 


his flock by a good example (after Lev. xv. 31, 
LXX. ; Hosea iv. 9, LXX.) 

The name “episcopus,” taken as “watchman” 
(“The shepherds should be good watchmen”; com- 
páre Jer. vi. 17, LXX., and Ezek. xxxiii. 6), is dwelt 
upon as enjoining him to expel bad sheep from the 
flock (ch. ix.-x., with references to Achan and Ge- 
hazi, but without mention of Ananias and Sapphira, 
Acts v. 1-10). Ch. xvi.-xix.: “One scabbed sheep, 
if not separated, infects the rest with disease”; “A 
little leaven infects the whole lump” (hence, also, 
Gal. v. 9); therefore sinners should be separated, like 
Miriam (Num. xii. 14; compare Sifre ad loc., AD"), 

for longer or shorter periods, and avoid 
Episcopal “the wrath of divine judgment pro- 
Powers. nounced by the overseer, the watch- 
man of righteousness,” who has the 
power of binding and loosing; who is like Moses and 
Aaron, being made to bear the sins of all (Num. 
xviii. 1); and who, as shepherd, is held to account 
for every single sheep of his flock (Ezek. xxxiv.). 
The whole disciplinary system in use among the 
Essenes and the Pharisees as well as among the early 
Christians (see ANATHEMA; EXCOMMUNICATION) is 
here (ch. xlii-xliii. and xlvii) fully presented, 
the excommunicated being characteristically called 
aroouvaywyoe =“ expelled from the synagogue” (ch. 
]xiii,, p. 71, line 5, ed. Lagarde [compare p. 72, 
line 8]; book III., ch. viii., zd., p. 105, line 6; book 
IV., ch. viii., Zd., p. 119, line 28). 

The overseer also offers remission of sins to the 
transgressor who repents, exactly as, when David 
confessed his sin before God, the Holy Spirit an- 
swered (II Sam. xii. 18, LXX.): “The Lord also 
hath put away thy sin; be of good cheer, thou shalt 
not die” (ch. xviii. and xxii. Moreover, “he who 
does not receive the penitent is a murderer of his 
brother, like Cain” (ch. xxi). The sinner’s claim 
upon compassion is especially illustrated by a re- 
markable portion of a Midrash relating more elabo- 
rately than in any other work the story of Manas- 
seh's idolatry and repentance, Manasseh's prayer 
forming an integral part of the whole haggadic 
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legend, while the fruitlessness of hypocritical re- 
pentance is illustrated by the singular story of 
Amon (see AMON; MANASSEH) Ch. xxii.-xxiv.: 
The weak, malapropos Apostolic testimony here 


added by the Christian redactor only serves to estab- 


lish the Jewish character of the remainder. 

Still more remarkable are ch. xii-xv., which, 
dwelling upon the proper treatment of the penitent 
sinner, refer to Ezek. xxxiii. 11 e£ seg. Ch. xiv. 
and xviii. contain arguments in favor of mingling 
with the wicked in order to win them over to right- 
cousness and to obtain God's pardon for them, with- 
outeven a reference to the life-work of Jesus—a fact 
which excludes the very possibility of a Christian 
authorship of the book. On the contrary, remon- 
strating against those “relentless” fanatics who 
would let the wicked perish in their sin, the author 
says (ch. xiv.): 

* The lovers of God who commune with the sinners are not 
guilty of sin, but are imitators of their Father in heaven, who 
maketh His sun rise on the righteous and on the wicked, and 


sendeth His rain alike upon the evil and the good. [Compare 
Agadat Shir ha-Shirim, ed. . Schechter, p.4. Thisis the sourcealso 
5.) 


of Matt. v. 45 and of II Wictors and vangiuisbed are 


in the same arena, and ‘only those are crowned who have nobly 
striven." ‘‘ Noris the teacher defiled by coming nigh to the sin- 
ners [compare the controversy between the Shammaites and the 
Hillelites in Ab. R. N. iii. (ed. Schechter, p. 14), and Ber. 22a]. 
The sinners should be offered comfort and hope [Isa. x1. 1, LXX.]; 
and Noah, Lot, and Rahab are given as instances that conver- 
sation and association with the unrighteous do not condemn the 
righteous." 

Likewise is the picture of the good shepherd, who 
*strengthens the weak, heals the sick, and seeks 
that which is lost" (derived from Ezek. xxxiv.), 
elaborately described in ch. xviii.-xx.; accounting 
for the New Testament similes (Luke xv. 4 and 
Matt. x. 6), as well as for the haggadic pictures of 
and David (Ex. R. ii.; Tan., Shemot, ed. 
Buber, p. 6; Midr. Teh. to Ps. lxxviii. 71). “Like 
the gentle shepherd [Isa. xlii.], the overseer should 

endeavor to save all the members of 

The Good his flock, and say to the sinner, ‘Do 

Shepherd. thou but return, and I will accept 

death for thee. ? This is the original - 

of *the good shepherd " who * giveth his life for the 

(John X. 11-13, quoted in the interpolated 

passage) “Likea father he should love them as his 

children, and rear them as the hen rears her chick- 
ens ? (hence Matt. xxiii. 32). 

A genuine piece of halakic legislation occurs in 
ch. xxiv.-xxv. concerning the use of charity-offer- 
ings: “The overseer should not use the godly things 
[vpn] as if they were profane [rin = àÀAórqua], 
but with restraint;" he may, as *a man of God" 
(compare II Kings iv. 42; Ket. 105b; * Didache, ” 
xiii. 8-6), use as godly things the tithes, first-fruits, 
and all the freewill offerings brought in for the poor, 
the orphan, the widow, the sick, and the stranger, 
but may not misuse them in selfish greed. Here 
follows, with references to Num. xxxii. 22 (compare 
Yer. Shek. iii. 47c), Ezek. xxxiv. 8, Isa. v. 8, and 
Lev. xix. 18 (84?), the passage which is obviously the 
source of Paul in I Cor. ix. 7-9. Referring to Deut. 
xxv. 4, it says: 

“In the same manner as the ox that labors on the threshing- 
floor without a muzzle eats indeed, but does not eat it all up, so 


do you who labor for the threshing-floor Ir compare Hul. 5a] 
—that is, for the congregation of God— eat of the congregation. 
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In the same manner as the Levites who served in the Taber- 
nacle partook of the things offered to God [Num. xviii.], should 
the administrators of charity be supported out of the charity 
gifts.” . 

In the following passage, beneath “the Church of 
Jesus the Savior” (ptm), there is discernible “the 
congregation of God that escaped the Ten Plagues 
and received the Ten Commandments, and has yod 
(=ten) as its first letter, while named after God 
(YuHwu), whose first letter is also yod (= ten).” Here 
the overseer is recommended to the people’s love 
and reverence as their high priest, as “the father 
[“abba”; see Kohler in “Jew. Quart. Rev." xiii. 
067 et seg. | who caused you to be born anew as God's 
children through baptism and the Holy Spirit" 
(see EsSENES), and as “the earthly god," after Ps. 
Ixxxii. 6; Ex. xxii. 97. As without the priest no 
one could approach the altar, so the meaus of 
support for the widows and orphans, which is a 
type of the altar of burnt offering, may not be of- 
fered without the overseer, lest punishment, as in I 
Sam. xiii. 18, II Chron. xxii. 16, and Num. Xvi., fol- 
low (ch. xxv.-xxvii). Ch. xxxii.: “The overseer, 
who adopts thee as God’s child, is thy father, and 
his right hand, with which he imbues thee with the 
Holy Spirit, thy mother; so honor them as thy spir- 
itual parents” (Ex. xx. 12; comp. B. M. ii. 11). 

Great stress is laid in ch. xlv. et seg. upon the 
avoidance of heathen courts of justice for the ad- 
Justment of differences (comp. Tan. Yelamdenu to 
Deut. xvi. 18; Yalk. to Ps. exlvii., D35J bt FIND IY). 
On Sabbath no judicial debates should take place; 
peace only is to prevail; wherefore the court ses- 
sions should be on the second (and the fifth [?]) day 

of the Sabbaths, so that the controversy 

Jewish may be settled in the interval, and the 

Courts of contestants may have peace again on 

Justice. the Lord's Day (see Syriac * Didasca- 

lia,” xi. ; Ket. i. 1; Bezah v. 9; compare 
"Didache," viii. 11 against the Jewish “Ma‘ama- 
dot"). According to ch. lxvii., the assistants (^ diaco- 
nes ") and elders give their votes as * men of God," and 
the overseer decides; God, whose Shekinah (the text 
has Xpícroc) is present, confirming the judgment 
(after Ps. Ixxxii 1; compare Midr. Teh. ad Loc.). 


" Even the heathen judge, before passing the final decree of 
capital punishment, lifts his hand toward the sun and swears 
that he is innocent of the blood of the culprit ; somuch the more 
Should your verdict be given only after careful investigation.” 

** Be, therefore, righteous judges, peacemakers, and free from 
anger. If it happen that by some evil influence you become 
angry at anybody, let not the sun go down upon your wrath: 
for, says David, * Be angry. and sin not’ [Ps. iv. 4, LX X. s that 
is, “Be soon reconciled, lest your wrath, lasting long, become 
hatred and work sin.’ 
hatred are to death,’ says Solomon [Prov. xii. 28, LXX.]." It is 
plain that Eph. iv. 26 is based upon this passage (compare Resch, 
** Agrapha," p. 210, Leipsic, 1899). 

** Wherefore, brethren, it is your duty to pray continually and 
to remove enmity. God hears not those who are at enmity with 
their brethren on account of unjust anger" (compare Ber. 19a). 

" Before the prayer which follows the reading from the Law 
and the psalm-singing and the instruction [" didascalia "] out 
of the Scriptures [** Haftarah "], should the assistant [deacon = 
yn]. while standing near you. say with a loud voice: * Let no 
one have a quarrel with another. Let none come in hypoc- 
risy !? For the greeting of peace [Isa. lvii.], offered on entering 
private houses, is all the more applicable to those that enter the 
congregation of God, as the name ‘bet ha-keneset’ [** syna- 
gogue ’’] indicates the gathering of all who belong to the Lord 
and the augmentation of the number of those ‘ saved by con- 
cord’ " (eh. Iv.). 
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Divine service, under the direction of the overseer, 
“as the commander of a great ship ” (compare Clem- 
ent’s Epistle to James xiv.-xv.; B. B. 91b; Ber. 28a ; 
Levy, * Neuhebr. Worterb.” s.v. wap), and under 
the supervision of the deacons (D37), begins with 
the reading of the two lessons from the Torah and the 
Prophets, while “all stand in silence ” (according to 
Deut. v. 28 [A. V. 31], xxvii. 9). This is followed by 
expositions by the seven elders, and finally by the 
overseer (“maftir”); then prayer is of- 
fered for the land and its produce, for 
the high priest and the king, and for 
the peace of the universe, the faces of 
all being turned eastward “toward the site of Para- 
dise"; and the overseer then gives the closing bene- 
diction (ch. 1vii.). 

Ch. lviii. states that the overseer should enjoin the 
people to attend the service regularly, and not by 
their absence to cause the body of the divine: glory, 
Shekinah (text, “ Christ ”), to lose a member (compare 
na 2n yn and Yeb. 64a; Ber. 6a, 8a); especially 
on the Sabbath day, on which “we pray thrice 
standing, in memory of the exodus from Egypt and 
the manna, and on which the reading of the Proph- 
ets takes place" (ch. lix. ; see further regarding the 
Sabbath prayer) In ch. Ix. it is stated that the peo- 
ple should emulate the heathen, who rally in the 
theaters, as in a synagogue, for “things that do not 
profit,” while deprived of the power of the Word 
and of the power of the name “Judah,” which is 
interpreted “confession” (rr; Ezek. v. 6, 7; xvi. 
47; Jer. ii. 10, 11). 

According to ch. 1xii., the people should pursue 
their trades as by-work (55%) and the worship of 
God as their main work (3py), avoiding the shows 
and theaters of the Hellenesand the Hellenic oracles, 
and adhering to the congregation of the Lord, “the 
daughter of the Highest” (Ps. xxvi. 4, 5; 1. 1, 2; 
Jer. xv. 17, LXX.; Job xxxi. 5, 6; compare 'Ab. 
Zarah 18b) They should also avoid the indecent 
spectacles, the sports, and the feasts of the heathen 
(Num. xxiii. 23; II Sam. xv. 28, LXX. ; Lev. xix. 
90; Jer. ix. 2). “There is no fellowship between 
God and Satan" (hence Cor. vi. 14, 15). Only for 
the sake of redeeming a captive and saving a soul 
(WEI MPD) pat? ph) and other necessary objects 
may such places be visited (compare Shab. 150a). 

"The younger men of the congregation should 
work for their own support and for that of the needy 
[Prov. vi. 6, LXX., xii. 11, xix. 24; 
Eccl. x. 18]: ‘And if any one will not 
work, neither shall he eat among vou,? 
for the Lord our God hateth the slothful. For no 
one of those who are dedicated to God [n'313non 
vab, Targ. to Judges v. 9; I Macc. ii. 42: see Deg- 
ORAH IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE] ought to beidle.” 
Here again Paul (II Thess. iii. 10) copies from the 
“ Didascalia.” 

Books III. and IV.: These, as well as part of 
Book V., contain regulations concerning the support 
of widows, orphans, and other persons in distress; 
but the order in which they are presented is scarcely 
the original one. The fundamental idea underlying 
the book which deals with widows as a special class, 
or holy order, is that they are “types of the altar of 
God " (Book III, ch. vi., vii., xiv. ; compare Book Il., 
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ch. xxvi.,and ALTAR); they pray for him who gives 
alms (Book III., ch. xiii., xiv.). 

The institution of pious widows spending their 
time in prayer goes back to pre-Christian times, and 
can not but be of Essene or Hasidic origin (see 
Luke ii. 86-88; ANNA and Seran Bar ASHER); the 
Therapeutes had their class of aged women who led a 
holy life, and who were regarded as virgins because 
they would not marry a second time (Philo, * De 

Vita Contemplativa," $ 8; see espe- 

Widows  cially Conybeare iu his edition, pp. 
“the Altar 305 and 358; compare Kohler, “ Testa- 

of God.” ment of Job,” in Kohut Memorial Vol- 

ume, pp. 287-292). These “virgin 
widows,” whose type was Judith (see Judith xi. 17, 
xii. 6-8, xvi. 22), are called * the pious women ” (Dow) 
nY3pT3) that “save their generation” (Ex, R. i. ; 
Num. R. xxi.; Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxxviii. 8; Sotah 
12a). These widows had to be sixty years of age 
(Mp; compare Abot v. 21) before they were ad- 
mitted into the order of women (hence I Tim. v. 9; 
the Syriac “Didascalia” has “sixty” changed into 
"fifty ". On entering the order they had to take the 
vow of virginity—that is, that they would not marry 
again; wherefore they were to be of an age when re- 
marrying was no longer thoughtof. Exceptionally 
young widows after a brief marriage were admitted 
when they had an *especial gift of widowhood," to 
be blessed like (? Judith and) the widow of Sarepta 
mentioned in I Kings xvii. 9 (Book III., ch. i.). Wid- 
ows not belonging to the order might marry a second 
time, lest they be ensnared by Satan (čb. ch. ii.) 
*'The widows who are supported as consecrated to 
God must be sober, chaste, faithful, and pious; they 
must have been married only once, have brought 
up their children well, and have entertained strangers 
without blemish” (ch. iii.) The widow “should be 
meek and not hasty of speech, and leave to the rulers 
doctrinal questions to be answered for the young 
applicants. Only the unity of God she should de- 
fend against polytheistic errors, but in regard to 
the mysteries of the Shekinah [the text has “ Christ ”] 
she must use caution in order not to blaspheme God " 
(Isa. lii. 5, LXX.). “She should not teach in the 
assembly, but pray, and listen to those that teach " 
(hence Paulin I Cor. xiv. 34). “Being the altar of 
God, she should go to the houses of the faithful to 
obtain alms, not to the houses of strangers [Syriac 
“Didascalia”: “to become a stumbling-block to 
men”]. Nor should she indulge in foolish prattle 
instead of going to the synagogue on the Day of 
the Lord for rest and watchfulness like the angels 
[“watchers”]. Nor should she, dissatisfied with 
her support by the congregation, be solicitous 
about mammon and make her bag her God, ' wor- 
shiping mammon instead of God" [hence Matt. vi. 
24: compare Sifre to Deut. vi. 5]; but, like Judith, 
she should pray unceasingly for the congregation, 
remaining in her house, singing psalms, reading the 
Scripture, holding vigils and fasts, communing with 
God continually in songs and hymns; and let her 
take wool for work to help others, but not for her 
own use” (ch. vi.-vii.)) “As little as the priests 
were allowed to accept free-will offerings from a ra- 
pacious person or a harlot [Deut. xxiii. 18; Mal. i. 18, 
14], is the widow allowed to accept any gift from im- 
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proper sources, nor indeed from any one who has 
been excommunicated from the Synagogue; for 
prayer ought not to be offered by the recipient for 
such a one, this being an offense against the Holy 
Spirit [the text has *Christ"]" (ch. viii.) “Any 
widow who fosters strife acts like Cain, and will 
be cast out of the kingdom of God and delivered 
to eternal punishment as doing the work of Satan? 
(ch. ix.). “It is by appointment of God that the 
overseer distributes the gifts among the widows, 
and they have to pray both for him and for the 
giver” (ch. xiii.-xiv.). In ch. iii.-iv. it is stated to 
be the overseer's duty, as the steward of God, to 
provide for the wants of all the needy, the widows 
and orphans, the friendless and the afflicted, with- 
out any partiality, and to mention the name of the 
giver so that the recipients may be able to pray for 
him (Isa. lviii. 7; Dan. iv. 27; Ps. xli. 2 [A. V. 1], 
exii. 9; Prov. xvi. 6, xix. 17, xxi. 18). Also those 
who assist the overseer in the administration of the 
needy (D'rnms LADY; compare Kohler,“ Testament of 
Job,” in Lc. p. 818; hence “diacones” = “deacons ”) 
are required to be spotless like him and still more ener- 
getic (Dap), ever ready to travel, to carry messages, 
and to minister to theneedy. Women should attend 
to women in need. They should not be ashamed to 
attend to those in want, but, if needs be, should lay 
down their lives for a brother, imitating the Lord of 
heaven and earth (compare Targ. Yer. Gen. xxxv. 9), 
acting only for His name's sake. "They should visit 
all who are in need of visitation, and report to the 
overseer (ch. xix.). 

Of Book IV. the earlier chapters treat mainly of 
orphans: 

'" When the son or daughter of any brother [the Christianized 
text has “Christian "] becomes an orphan, some one of the 
brethren should adopt the same, and, if feasible, marry the girl 
to his son. They who do so, perform a great work [AY msn] 
and will receive reward from God; and if, because such or- 
phans are poor, he, being rich, is ashamed to do so, the Father 
of the fatherless and the ‘judge of the widows’ [Ps. Ixviii. 6 
(A. V. 5)] will provide for these, while the fortune of such a one 
will be spent by prodigal heirs " (Lev. xxvi. 16 or Eccl. vi. 2, ae- 
cordiug to Midrashic interpretation ; Isa. i. 7). 

" While the overseers have, like husbands, to provide for the 
widows [compare Sirach (Ecclus.) iv. 10, Hebrew text]; to 
give work to the mechanics; to show compassion to the 
feeble; to give shelter to the strangers, food to the hungry, 
drink to the thirsty, clothing to the naked, visitation to the sick 
[an 23], rescue to the imprisoned [naV yD], they must 
take especial eare of the orphans, give the marriageable 
maiden in marriage to a brother, and cause the young man 
to learn a trade [7:18] in order to become self-supporting 
[see concerning the bringing up of orphans, DINN sn, Ex. R. 
xlv.; Sanh. 19b]. Both widowsand orphans receiving gifts shall 
give thanks ‘to the Lord who giveth food to the hungry’. . .” 
(Ps. civ. 14-15; exlv. 15-16; Eccl. ii. 25, LX X. ; Zech. ix. 17). 

Peculiarly instructive are the regulations concern- 
ing the acceptance of charitable offerings. Being 
considered as holy sacrifices for the altar of God, 
the Law (Deut. xviii. 12, xxiii. 19 [A. V. 18]; Prov. 
xvii. 12) was applied, and no gift was to be re- 
ceived from unjust dealers in merchandise (Nbp: 
Eccius. [Sirach] xxvi. 29; Isa. i. 22, 23), from for- 
nicators or such as abuse their own female servants 
(manawi mn mam» Lev. R. xxv.), from sodom- 
ites, idol-makers, blasphemers, thieves, publicans, 
informers, any subverter of justice, usurer, or from 
any one acting against the will of God.  Accept- 
ance of gifts from any of the foregoing would 
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evoke divine punishment, as in the case of the 
prophet (I Kings xiii. 1-5); and the prayer of those 
who received such gifts would not be 
Forbidden heard (Jer. vii. 16, xv. 1). “Neither 
Charitable did Elisha accept gifts from Hazael 
Gifts. nor Abijah from Jeroboam’s wife ” (II 
Kings viii. 10; I Kings xiv. 3). “Ye 
have received the vifts of the Levites and should 
not receive from the wicked. It is better to per- 
ish from want than to accept from the enemies 
of God” (Ps. exiv. 5). “Receive only from such as 
are found, on examination, to walk in holiness, and 
not from those who are expelled from the Syna- 
gogue.” “The Lord is honored only out of right- 
eous labor" (Prov. iii. 9, LN X.). "Only righteous 
money is to be used for the ransom of captives and 
imprisoned ones" (Prov. xxiv. 11). “Should, how- 
ever, the acceptance of money from ungodly per- 
sons be enforced upon any, it is to be used only for 
fuel, like the forbidden holy thing Sia] which is to 
be consumed with fire, being evil not by nature, but 
only in the minds of those that offer it? (Lev. xix. 7; 
compare Sifra thereto). Compare with these reg- 
ulations those regarding “ zedakah ” practised by the 
Jewish charity administrators (mps ‘N23; Tosef., 
B. K. xi. 6-9; Sanh. 26b; B. B. 10b; see also CHAR- 
rry); the interpretation of the Law, B3 pose 
353 vno (Deut. xxiii. 19), with reference to char- 
ity, was a matter of controversy between the Chris- 
tian Jacob the Gnostic, and the Rabbis (Ab. Zarah 
17a). 

Of the four chapters which close Book IV., only 
partly preserved in the Syrian “Didascalia,” the 
eleventh is, with the exception only of the words 
“and our divine words," certainly Jewish. It en- 
joins parents to train their children well, have them 
learn useful trades, familiarize them with holy 
Scripture, guard them against bad company, and, 
finally, to join them in wedlock in due time (com- 
pare Kid. 291; Tosef., Kid. i. 11; Yeb. 62b). 

Book V.: This book, treating of martyrdom, 
resurrection, heathenism, and the feast- and fast- 
days, rests, in spite of the pronounced Christian 
character which it now has, upon a Jewish substra- 
tum, “Christ” having often, and at times very awk- 
wardly, been substituted for “God.” "The idea pre- 
sented in ch. i.-iv. is that “he who is condemned by 
the heathen to the games and the beasts for the 
name of the Lord God is a holy martyr, the son of 
the Highest, and a vessel of the Holy Spirit? (com- 
pare the expression nna b5 in the Midr. ha- 
Gadol, quoted by I. Lewy in his * Ein Wort Ueber 
die ‘ Mechilta des R. Simon,'" p. 38, note), and 
“ whosoever aids or rescues these martyrs by means 
of his work shares in their glorious martyrdom." 
“He who denies being God's in order not to be hated 
by men, loving his own life more than he does the 
Lord in whose hand his breath is held, is wretched, 
an enemy of God, who has his portion with the ac- 
cursed and not with the saints, and inherits the eter- 
nal fire prepared for Satan and his angels, instead 
of the reward of the blessed” (compare Sifre, Deba- 
rim, 32; Philo, “Quod Omnis Probus Liber,” xiii. ; 
Wisdom iii. 11-19; Bousset, “Die Religion des 
Judenthums," 1902, p. 168). 

The Essene principle is set forth in ch. vi.—vii.: 


" Let us then renounce our parents, kinsmen, and friends, 
wife and children, all possessions and enjoyments of life, if 
they become an impediment to piety [compare Philo, " De Vita 
Contemplativa," $ 2, and parallels in Conybeare's ed., p. 49]. 
For while it behooves us to pray that He may not lead us into 
temptation [Ber. 60b; Matt. vi. 13], yet when we are called 
upon to give testimony [as martyrs; compare LXX. to Isa. xliii. 
10-12], while confessing His precious name with deflance 
[orn wip; Sifra, Emor, 9], let us rejoice, hastening toward 
immortality. And when persecuted, let us not be perplexed and 
let us love neither this world nor the praise of men nor the glory 
and honor of rulers; but let him who has been deemed worthy 
of martyrdom rejoice in the joy of the Lord as obtaining thereby 
a great crown, and ending life with a confession [Sxqw yow; 
compare Sifre, Deut., 32; Ber. 61b]. For the Almighty God 
will Himself raise us up, according to His infallible promise, 
and grant us a resurrection with all those that have slept from 
the beginning of the world [45y swb in the Eighteen Bene- 
dictions], whether we die in the sea, are scattered on earth, or 
torn to pieces by wild beasts or birds. He will raise us by His 
own power [compare nma in Eighteen Benedictions], for the 
whole world is held together by the hand of God.” Here ref- 
erences are made to Dau. xii. 2-3; Eccl. xii. 14; Ezek. xxvii. 11; 
Isa. xxvi. 19, Ixvi. 24; then to Enoch and Elisha, to the raising 
of the dead by Elijah aud Elisha; to Jonah (ii. 11), to Daniel 
and his three youths (Dan. ii.-iii.), and finally, to convince 
heathen readers, to the Sibylline Oracles (iv. 178-190), and to the 


mythical phenix. 
" In this hope we undergo stripes, perseeutions, and deaths. 


Just as God by His will made heaven and earth [Gen. i. 1; Jer. 
i, 5 ; Zech. xii. 1; Job. x. 10; Ps. ciii. 14; cxix. 78; exxxix. 5, 16], 
so will He raise all men by His will either to crown them or to 
punish them (Dan. xii. 3], man being His workmanship made 
by His word [Gen. i. 26 et 8eg.; text has ** Christ "], just as He 
raises the wheat out of the ground [compare Sanh. 90b] and as 
He made Aaron’s dry rod put forth buds [Num. xvii. 8]. 

Martyrs should be held in honor, according to Ps. 
exvi. 15; Prov. x. 7; Isa. lvii. 1, lxx. “A faithful 
martyr [“witness”] is he who strove by his own 
blood for the cause of faith " (ch. viii.-ix.). 

On Sabbath and holy days, which are days of joy 
(Isa. lviii. 13), all obscene talk and song should be 
avoided, according to Ps. ii. 11: “ Rejoice with trem- 
bling.” Names of heathen gods are not to be men- 
tioned, nor should one swear by any of the lumina- 
ries or elements (ch. x.—-xi.). 

Book VI.: Ch. i.-iv. warn against heresies and 
schisms, dwelling at great length on the sedition of 

Dathan and Abiram against Moses— 
On who *exhibited the Law of God in 
Heresies. the perfect number of Ten Command- 
ments," and of whom God said: “ There 
arose not a prophet like unto Moses? (Deut. xxxiv. 
10; no Christian could without considerable modifi 
cation have written of Moses all that is stated here)— 
and on Sheba the son of Bichri (the name is twice 
misspelled almost beyond recognition) ; and on Joshua 
the son of Josedech, who also was tempted by Satan 
(Zech. ii. 1) Inch. vi. the Sadducees and Dositn- 
eans seem to have originally been characterized as 
heretics among the Jewish people. "The present text 
enumerates all the Jewish sects, and what follows 
to the end of the book—-with the exception of some 
parts of ch. xxvii.-xxix., which dwell on Levitical 
impurity in connection with prayer and the Holy 
Spirit (Ber. iii. 5; compare Kayser, “ Die Canones 
Jacob's von Edessa," 1886, pp. 12, 81)—is altogether 
of Christian origin and anti-Jewish in character. 

Books VII. and VIII.: These contain, besides 
third-century Church canons and the like, diverse 
subject-matter—probably thrown out by the late 
Christian redactor of the “ Didascalia ” on account of 
its Judxo-Christian character. The first thirty-two 
chapters of Book VII. contain a version of the “ Di- 
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dache,” which, while betraying, like the rest of the 
“Didascalia,” the hand of a Christian redactor, rests 
nevertheless upon a more complete Jewish original 
than the one discovered by Bryennios. Its whole tenor 
is characteristically Jewish in so far as it has each sin- 
gle precept or sentence based upon some Scriptural 
verse; and its mode of teaching, like any haggadic or 
halakic work, isargumentative. It begins the“ Two 
Ways” with an apt reference to Deut. xxx. 15 and 
I Kings xviii. 21; the reference to Matt. vi. 24 is 
manifestly an interpolation. In ch. ii. the verse 
“Love the Lord thy God ” (Deut. vi. 5) is given (com- 
pare Iselin’s [Coptic] * Apostellehre,” 
The p. 6, Leipsic, 1895). The rule, “ Love 
“Didache” those that hate you, and ye shall have 
inan Older no enemy,” in itself decidedly Jewish 

Form. in tone (see Bousset, l.e. p. 999), is de- 

| rived from Deut. xxiii. 7: “Thou shalt 
not hate any man, Egyptian or Edomite, as they all 
are the works of God " (S17 {FIN "3D; compare “ Apost. 
Const.” IL xxxvi, V. vii). Likewise is the pre- 
cept *If any one give thee a stroke on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also” based upon the 
argument *Not that revenge is evil, but that pa- 
tience is more honorable”; and Ps. vii. 5 (A. V. 4) is 
referred to. This proves that Matt. v. 39 is not 
the source. Old Testament quotations and spe- 
cific references to the Law are frequent throughout 
ch. vi. 

The principle “Flee from all evil and whatever 
is similar to it” QS monn Woy my"an p prn) is 
derived from Isa. liv. 14: ptyyro pma (“ Abstain from 
injustice ”), and the warning against anger and envy 
is illustrated by the fate of Cain, Saul, and Joab (ch. 
v.) The lesson of submission to God's decree is 
aptly illustrated by the example of Job—and very 
inaptly by the interpolator's reference to Lazarus 


(ch. viii.) Inch. ix. honor for the teacher is required, : 


because “where there is teaching concerning God, 
there God is present" (Abot iii. 8; compare Matt. 
xviii. 20) The sedition of Korah is to warn man 
against making schisms, and the examples of Elijah 
Micaiah, Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, and Nathan, 
against taking presents from sinners that are to 
be reproved (ch. x.). Ch. xvii. contains as the last 
rule: “Thou shalt not proceed to thy house of 
prayer on a day of thy misfortune before thou hast 
laid aside thy bitterness "—a decidedly Jewish pre- 
cept (Ber. 31a). 

A striking parallel to the Mishnaic statement, "The ancient 
Hasidim used to spend a full hour in silent meditation before 


prayer in order to turn their hearts in true devotion to their 
Father in heaven ” (Ber. v. 1), is preserved in eh. xxiv.: “ Pray 
thriee a day, preparing yourselves beforehand that ye may be 
worthy of being received as children by the Father, lest, when 
you eall Him * Father" unworthily, you be reproached by Him, 
like Israel, ‘If I be a Father, where is My glory? And if I bea 
Lord, where is My fear?’ " (Mal. i. 6). 


Irrefutable proof of the Jewish provenience of the 
“Didache ? and, as will be seen, of the whole “ Didas- 
calia,” is given in the words * O God of our holy and 
perfect fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Thy 
faithful servants," preserved in the thanksgiving 
prayer after a meal (ch. xxvi.), which also contains 
& thanksgiving *for the Law which Thou hast 
planted in our souls" (compare pmipby mnnn Dy, 
in GRACE AFTER Mears). The same characteristic 
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words, “ The God of our holy and perfect forefathers, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” ADMIN ON 


apy N pay 'N DT osx mo'bnm mewpn) 
occur also in the prayer which follows 


God of Our in ch. xxxiii. This prayer is an older 


Fathers, version of the first of the Eighteen 
etc. (or Seven) Benedictions, called by the 
Rabbis pinx, and, with a few omis- 

sions, it reads as follows: 


* Our eternal Savior, King of the godly beings, who alone art 
the Almighty and Lord, God of all things, God of our holy and 
perfect forefathers, God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, merciful 
and compassionate, long-suffering and abundant in mercy, to 
whom every heart is naked and every secret thought revealed, 
to Thee the souls of the righteous cry aloud ; upon Thee do the 
hopes of the holy ones rest in confidence, Thou Father of the 
perfect, who hearest the prayer of those that call upon Thee in 
uprightness and knowest the supplication unuttered. . . . Thou 
hast made this world a place of combat for righteousness and 
hast opened to all the gate of mercy [Drm "yv nman], hav- 
ing shown to each man by the knowledge implanted [ays], by 
natural judgment [nn], and by the admonition of the Law 
[3m], that riches, beauty, and strength vanish and only the 
guileless conscience of faith [7312 x] abides throughout the 
heavens, and walking with truth receives the right hand of. vic- 
tory, exulting in hope before even the world is regenerated. 
For Thou didst guide our forefather Abraham when he found 
the way of truth, and didst teach him in a vision what this 
world is, faith preceding his knowledge [yvoc:s]; and the 
covenant was the consequence of his faith [Gen. xv. 6, xxii. 17]. 
And when Thou gavest him Isaac as son, Thou saidst, *I will be 
a God to thee? [Gen. xxvi. 3], and when our father Jacob was 
sent to Mesopotamia Thou showedst him the Word [text: 
“ Christ "], and through him spakest, ‘Behold I am with thee’ 
[Gen. xxviii. 15]. And so spakest Thou to Moses, Thy faithful 
and holy servant, at the vision of the bush: “I am He that is" 
[Ex. iii. 14, 15). O Thou shield of the posterity of Abraham, be 
blessed forever ” (= on^aw [12 YND; compare Midr. Teh. to Ps. 


i., ed. Buber, p. 5). 

The prayer which follows in ch. xxxiv. is the sec- 
ond of the Seven Benedictions; it has not been pre- 
served intact. It begins as follows: 

" Blessed art Thou, O Lord, King of the worlds, who by the 
word [annsna ; text has * Christ ^] hast made the universe and 
by the same hast brought order into chaos." Here follows 
an enumeration of the whole work of Creation (Mwsnia nwyn), 
after Gen. i., closing with the formation by the divine Wisdom 
of man as “the citizen of the world," "the 
cosmos [* ornament ?*] of the cosmos ” (kéopov 
kócuov); his body being formed of the four 
bodily elements, his soul endowed with five 
senses as a new creation out of nothing, and 
his mind being the charioteer of the soul. The closing sen- 
tence reads: ‘When man was disobedient Thou didst not des- 
troy him forever, but laidst him to sleep for a time, and by 
an oath didst promise him resurrection and didst loose the 
bond of death. Blessed be Thou, O Reviver of the Dead" 
(ana mnn; “through Jesus Christ our hope" is the Chris- 
tian addition). - 

The prayer in ch. xxxv. begins,“ Great art Thou, O 
Lord Almighty, and great is Thy power,” exactly as 
the second of the Seven Benedictionsin the Jewish rit- 
ual ~ now5 133 nnN), and enumerates the wondrous 
works of God's power—pyn3 (Ta‘an. 1. 1; Ber. v. 9) 
— also characteristic of the same benediction. So this 
part evidently belongs to the preceding prayer. But 
it also contains, in an elaborate form, those portions 
which constitute the third benediction (nep). It 
describes the sanctification of God by the hosts of 
celestial beings—the holy seraphim and the six- 
winged cherubim, the angels and archangels; the 
thrones (*ofannim ”), dominions, principalities, au- 
thorities, and powers—citing Isa. vi. 3; Dan. viii. 18; 
Ezek. iii.19 (see FALASHAS); and then speaks of Israel 
as “Thy congregation selected from the nations on 
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earth, emulating the heavenly powers ni ghtand day, 
and singing with a full heart and soul” (Ps. xviii. 
19 [A. V. 17]). After quotations from Deut. iv. 89; 
I Sam. ii. 2-4; and Deut. xxxiv. 2, the benediction 
closes thus: 


“Thou art glorious and highly exalted, invisible and un- 
Searchable; Thy life without want; Thy operation without toil ; 
Thy work without assistance; Thy dominion unchangeable ; 
Thy monarchy without succession ; Thy kingdom without end ; 
Thy strength irresistible; Thine army very numerous. Thou 
art the Father of Wisdom, the Creator of Creation, the Bestower 
of Providence, the Giver of Laws, the Supplier of Wants, the 
Punisher of the Ungodly, and the Rewarder of the Righteous, 
the God and Father [here " Christ” is interpolated] and Lord 
of those that worship Him whose promise is infallible, . . . 
whose thanksgiving is everlasting, to whom adoration is due 
from every rational and holy creature." Here the blessing 
formula, epa Syn, is omitted. 


Ch. xxxvi. contains the following portions of the 
original Jewish prayers for Sabbath and festivals: 


"O Lord Almighty, Thou hast created the world by Thy 
Word [text: ‘* Christ "], and hast appointed the Sabbath as a 
memorial thereof, because on that day Thou hast made us rest 
from our works that we may meditate upon Thy laws. 

" Thou hast appointed festivals for the rejoicing of our souls, 
that we may remember the Wisdom created by Thee... . 

Wherefore we assemble on the Day of the Lord 

Prayers for and rejoice with Thy Word which has lit up 

Sabbath and life and immortality. For through it Thou 

Festivals. hast made Israel, the God-beloved, Thy pecul- 

jar people. For Thou, O Lord, didst bring our 

fathers out of the land of Egypt and didst deliver them out of 

the iron furnace, from brick-making, and didst redeem them out 

of the hands of Pharaoh and those under him, and didst lead 

them through the sea as through dry land, and feed them in the 
Wilderness with all kinds of good things. 

‘ Thou didst give them the Law, the Ten Words pronounced 
by Thy voice and written with Thy hand. Thou didst enjoin 
them to observe the Sabbath not for the sake of affording them 
an occasion of idleness, but as an opportunity of piety that they 
might learn to know Thy power: having, in order to prevent 
them from evil things, kept them as within a holy circuit [own 
nav] for the sake of instruction that they might rejoice in the 
number seven (for there are the seventh day and the seven 
weeks and the seven monthsand the seventh yearand the jubilee 
year for remission) [a marginal note probably: compare Philo, 
" De Septennario,” $8 7-8], so that men might have no cause 
for pretending ignorance. Wherefore, He permitted men to 
rest every Sabbath so that no one should send forth one word in 
anger on the Sabbath day; for the Sabbath is the cessation of 
the creation, the completion of the world, [given for] thestudy of 
the Law, and the thanksgiving hymn to God for the blessings be- 
stowed upon men. As the Mediator, Provider, and Lawgiver of 
allthis, does the Lord's Day hold forth the word of God as the 
first-born of the entire creation, so that the Lord's Day commands 
us to offer unto Thee, O Lord, thanksgiving for all." 


Obviously the fourth benediction, pawn UID, 
has here assumed an Essene, or Gnostic, character, 
without, however, obscuring the features of the 
typical synagogue formula. 

Ch. xxxvii., xxxviii., and Book VIIL., ch. Xxxvil., 
have preserved portions of the last three benedic- 
tions recited both in the synagogue and in the Tem- 
ple, the rrn3y, and ANTIN, and OAD n233. 


The first commences: ** Thou who hast fulfilled Thy promise 
made by the prophets, and hast had mercy on Jerusalem by 
exalting the throne of David Thy servant, do Thou now, O Lord 
God, accept the prayers of Thy people who call upon Thee in 
truth as Thou didst accept of the gifts of the righteous in their 
generations. [Here followsan enumeration of all the righteous 
men from Abel to Mattathias and his sons.] So receive Thou 
the prayers of Thy people, offered to Thee with knowledge [the 
phrase "through Christ" isa Christian addition; there is no 
: mention of Christ in the prayer itself] in the Spirit." 

The Modim prayer begins exactly like the Jewish benedic- 
tion: ` We give thanks to Thee for all thi ngs, O Lord Almighty, 
that Thou hast not taken away Thy mercies and loving-kind- 
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nesses from us, but generation after generation dost Thou Save, 
deliver, assist, and protect. 'l'hou didst assist in the days of Enos 
and Enoch, of Moses and Joshua, of Samuel 

The Last and Elijah, of David and the Kings, of Esther 
Three Tem- and Judith, and of Judas Maccabeus and his 
ple Benedic- brethren [" Christ very inappropriately in- 
tions. terpolated here]. ForHe has delivered us from 

the sword and from famine, from Sickness 

and from an evil tongue. . . . For all these things do we give 
Thee thanks [compare 2^5 5jy1]." Here follows a special thanks- 
giving for the wonderful creation of man, for the immortal 
soul, and for the laws given to him, and for the promise of 
resurrection. ‘The closing sentenees are ag follows:' “ What 
life is suflicient—what length of ages will be long enough for 
men to bethankful! For Thou hast delivered us from the im- 
piety of polytheism. [Then follows a Christian addition quite 
characteristic, "and from the heresy of the murderers of 
Christ ! ^]. Thou hast delivered us from error and ignorance, 
Thou hast set angels over us, and hast put Satan to shame. 
Thou hast created us and provided for us. Thou measurest out 
life to us, and affordest us nourishment, and hast provided re- 
pentance. Glory and worship to Thee for all these things for 


ever and aye.” 
Of the closing benediction only the following portion has 


been preserved as the bishop's benediction : 

O God of our fathers, Lord of merey, who didst form man 
by Thy Wisdom, . . . look down, O Lord Almighty, and cause 
Thy face to shine upon Thy people and bless them by Thy Word 
[text: '"Christ"], through which Thou hast enlightened us 
with the light of Thy knowledge, and hast revealed Thyself 
unto us. Adoration is due to Thee from every rational and holy 
creature forever.” 

As all these prayers go back to pre-Christian 
times, they are of incalculable importance to the 
student of Jewish and Christian liturgy. Here is 
also the origin of such names as “the Lord’s Day " 
for Sabbath (Sunday). 

There are a number of other benediction formulas 
given in Books VII. and VIII. which betra yanadap- 
tation from Jewish prayers and anthems. Espe- 
cially is the “ Trisagion," or * Thrice Holy,” in Book 
VIIL, ch. xii.—which has, in more or less modi- 
fied form, been universally adopted in the various 
churches—based on a somewhat older form of the 
Jewish sanctification than the one in ch. xxxv. of 
Book VIL, mentioned above; while the prayers for 
penitents and for the various classes of people (Book 
VHI., ch. ix. and x.) have striking parallels in the 
older portion of the Jewish litanies (see SELIIIO'T). 
See also EssENES; GNOSTICISM; LITURGY; SABBATH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lagarde, Constitutiones Apostolorum, Leip- 

sic and London, 186%; idem, Didascalia, 1851; Funk, Die 

-Apostolischen Constituttonen, Rothenburg, 1891; Bickell, 

Gesch. des Kirchenrechts, i., Giessen, 1843; Kohler, in Mo- 

natsschrift, 1898, p. 447. K 

X. 


DIDEROT, DENIS: French philosopher and 
encyclopedist; born at Langres Oct. 5, 1718; died 
at Paris July 80, 1784. Although, like all the French 
encyclopedists, an apostle of tolerance, Diderot does 
not seem to have had much sympathy with the Jews 
and Judaism. He wrote the bright and interesting 
article on Jewish philosophy for the * Encyclopédie," 
but it shows a superficial acquaintance with the 
subject, and is not free from errors. The same crit- 
icism applies to a brilliant passage on the Jews of 
Amsterdam in his * Voyage en Hollande ? (xvii. 481- 
458, ed. Assezat and Tourneux, Paris, 1875-79). In 
his “ Neveu de Rameau” (v. 454, 479) there are two 
anecdotes, the heroes of which are Jews. The first 
refers to a renegade who abuses the confidence of a 
nich Jew of Avignon in order to rob him and de- 
nounce him to the Inquisition. The second, which 
is somewhat licentious, narrates the story of an 
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Orthodox Jew of Utrecht who signs a note in an in- 
: famous bargain. The first anecdote is improbable, 
for the Inquisition never forbade the Jews of the 
Comtat to follow their religion. The second anec- 
dote, still more improbable, is also found in the 
“Voyage en Hollande,” where the personages are 
Dutch citizens, and by substituting different names 
Diderot simply intended to make a striking antithe- 
sis between the piety of the Jew and his amorous 
escapades. This literary trifle must not be taken 
seriously; it shows only that Diderot was subject to 
the common prejudice against the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Reinach, in Rev. Et. Jwives, 1884, vii. 10 
et seq. 


D. l I. L. 

DIDRACHMA. See NUMISMATICS and WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 

DIEGO DE VALENCIA: Spanish troubadour 
of the fifteenth century; born of Jewish parentage 
at Valencia de Don Juan, in the kingdom of Leon. 
After his conversion to Christianity he became a 
Franciscan monk; and receiving the degree of doc- 
tor of theology, was known among his contempo- 
raries as a very learned physician, astrologer, and 
master of sciences (“gran letrado, fisico, astrologo, 
é mecanico ”). He wasoneof the leading Valencian 
poets, and most of his poems are contained in the 
“ Cancionero de Baena.” He did not consider it be- 
neath his dignity to speak openly, in a number of 
flippant songs, of his intimacy with various classes 
of courtezans, nor did he hesitate, in his satirical 
poems on Jews and Maranos, to make use vf Hebrew 
and rabbinic terms, though he thereby derided him- 
self. Diego chose as the special target of his scof- 
fings a certain Juan de España, who was considered 
an accomplished Talmudist, and who, after accept- 
ing baptism in 1418, wrote a short work on his con- 
version. The following lines may serve as speci- 
mens of Diego's satire: 

'"* Johan de España, muy gran saña 
Fué aquesta de Adonay, 
Pues la aljama se derrama 
Por culpa de Barcelay. 
Todos fuemos espantados, 
Maestros, rabies, cohenim, 
Ca les fueron sus pecados 
De este sofarahenim 
Pues quien non tiéne becim, 
Quiso infinita faser, 
Hora finque por mansel 
Pues tan mal pertrecho tray.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Estudios, pp. 423 et 
seq.; Ferd. Wolf, Zur Spanischen und Portugiesischen Lit- 
teratur, pp. 201, 209; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 75 et seq. 

G. M. K. 
DIENA (DAYYENA), AZRIEL BEN SOL- 

OMON: Rabbi at Sabbionetta; died 1536. He 

wasa disciple of Nathaniel Trabotto, and is men- 

tioned with respect by R. Meïr Katzenellenbogen. 

Azulai claims to have scen two volumes of his 

responsa—perhaps those referred to in “ Magazin,” 

ii. 16. MS. 911 in the Bodleian collection contains 

Diena’s notes on AWN mbn according to the Roman 

rite (Neubauer, “Cat.” col. 196); and MS. 948 con- 

tains some of his letters (čb. col. 205). MSS. 48, 135, 

158, 166 of the Friedland collection in St. Petersburg 

contain some of Diena’s decisions. He seems to have 

possessed valuable manuscripts: the 1550 ed. of Mai- 
monides' * Yad ? having followed his copy (Conforte, 
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“Kore ha-Dorot," p. 34b). Diena became known 
by his opposition to the adventurer David Reubeni. 
Being of a positive and practical disposition, opposed 
to the current Messianic vagaries, Diena was alive 
to the danger resulting therefrom, and he decided to 
act against Reubeni. When the latter, after the exe- 
eution of Molko, had increased his influence to such 
an extent that the Italian rabbis began to take his 
pretensions seriously, Diena called to his aid Abra- 
ham b. Moses Cohen, rabbi of Bologna, and both 
unmasked the impostor. 

The veneration in which Diena was held may be 
seen from the elegies published at his death, one 
ofevhich was by Abraham of Pisa, and two others 
by Samuel b. Moses Anav. His son's name was 
David (Nepi-Ghirondi, *'Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” 
p. 75). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxx. 304, xxxi. 
65, xxxviii. 27; ; Lowenstein, ib. xxxi. 120; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. No. 7821; Mose, Antologia, vi. 59, 134; Gedalya 
ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, p. 64a; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 38,40; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at 


Kedoshim, App., ii. 47, 77, 78; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, 
p. 560, No. 142; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 77. G 


DIENA (DAYYENA), DAVID: Italian 
rabbi; he lived at Rovigo at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. He was consulted on Talmudic mat- 
ters by R. Nathaniel Segre; and his responsa appeared 
first in the collection “‘Afar Ya'akob," from which 
it was copied by Isaac Lampronti into his “Pahad 
Yizhak." David, in his responsa, mentions Azriel 
Diena as his grandfather. "There is much confusion 
concerning his father. Ghirondi calls him David b. 
Azriel Diena, while Mortara speaks of two Davids, 
one being a grandson and the other a son of Azriel 
Diena. He was the grandfather of David Hayyim 
Diena, chief rabbi of Rovigo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 15; 
©- Löwenstein, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxi. 121; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, p. 232; Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, p. 19; Berliners 
Magazin, ii. 16; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xix. 51. 
L. G. M. SEL. 


DIENESOHN, JACOB: Yiddish novelist; born 
in Zagory (Zagaren), Russia, in 1859. He is one of 
the most popular Yiddish novelists of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. He began to write in 
1877, when he published a story called “Ha-Ne- 
'ehabim weha-Ne'imim" or “Der Schwartzer Jun- 
ger Mantshik" (The Dark Young Man). Since then 
Dienesohn has written many novels, almost all of 
which have been widely read. Among the best 
known of his works is his * Eben Negef ? (Stumbling- 
Stone) In his books Dienesohn pictures the strug- 
gle among the Jews of the older and the younger 
generation—between the *haskalah ” and hasidism. 
He knew well the public for which he was writing, 
and avoided all violent expressions in denouncing 
fanaticism, describing merely the sufferings of the 
Maskilim. His later novels treat of the same themes, 
but are rather sketches from Jewish life than roman- 
tic stories. Dienesohn is also the author of the 
“Welt-Geschichte,” in Yiddish. He has in addition 
contributed many articles to Yiddish periodicals, and 
is a good Hebrew writer, his contributions to “ Ha- 
Shahar" having won him the favorable criticism 
even of such writers as Smolenskin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Yiddish Literature, p. 189; Sefer 
Zikkaron, Warsaw, p. 26. 
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Diessenhofen 
Dietary Laws 


DIESSENHOFEN : City in the Swiss canton of 
Thurgau, connected by a bridge with the village of 
Gailingen in Baden. It attracted the Jews in early 
times by its favorable position. In 1848 the Jews 
here were accused. of having poisoned the wells; 
their houses were plundered by the mob, and some 
of the Jews were burned at the stake. Over three 
hundred sought refuge in the fortress of Kyburg, 
where they were protected by the Austrian gov- 
ernor; but when he himself was threatened by the 
cities of Diessenhofen and Winterthur, the fugitives 
were either expelled and left to the mercy of their 
persecutors, or, as other authorities state, were 
burned by the governor on Sept. 18, 1849, to save 
the “innocent ones” from the fury of the mob (Pupi- 
kofer, “ Gesch. des Thurgaus,” i. 204; mauuscript 
material in Lówenstein, “Gesch. der Juden am 
Bodensee," p. 81), 

Jews settled in Diessenhofen again within half a 
century; but in 1401 a false accusation again gave 
rise to butcheries. The outrider of the governor had 
murdered Konrad, the four-year-old son of Coun- 
cilor Hermann Lory of Diessenhofen. To save him- 
self the man said that the Jew Michael Vinelmann 
(Veitelmann), who, with his son Gütlieb, had been 
admitted in 1396 on the condition of paying a yearly 
tax of eight gulden, had instigated the murder, and 
had promised three gulden * for the hot blood of the 
Christian child." The outrider was broken on the 
wheel; the Jew was burned alive without any ex- 
amination; and little Konrad was sainted. On this 
occasion Jews at Schaffhausen, Winterthur, and 
other places were either burned or forced to accept 
baptism. 

Contrary to all expectation Jews soon returned to 
Diessenhofen. As early as 1426, when its citizens 
“were in great debt and obliged to admit Jews and 
other people in order to better bear the great year- 
ly tax," as one may read in the *ainunge" (town 
records) of Diessenhofen (Pupikofer, Lc. p. 63), a 
Jew was admitted as citizen, notwithstanding the 
objection of Junker Molli of Diessenhofen, an evil- 
minded person who had voted for the burning of 
Huss at the Council of Constance. The number of 
Jews in the city increased gradually. In 1458 the 
Jews Triefus (Dreifus) and Mennlis paid a tax of 
two pounds of heller each; the latter, who was 
in 1479 granted a safe-conduct for two years, settled 
in 1481 at Thiengen. As early as 1482 attempts 
were made to expel the Jews from Thurgau, but for- 
tunately for them the governors were open to brib- 
ery. In 1489 the Jews of Diessenhofen were granted 
protection for three years, but in 1494 they had to 
leave the place with the other Jews of the canton. 

Nothing is known of the religious condition of the 
Jews of Diessenhofen, except that they were for- 
bidden to sell meat slaughtered according to ritual 
on the ordinary meat-stalls. The synagogue is said 
to have stood on the site now occupied by the house 
“Zum Erker." For several centuries no Jews lived 
here. Those that came from Gailingen on business 
had to pay the so-called Jews’ tax, or Jews’ stake- 
money, of from three to five batzen. 
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the end of the eighteenth century the Jews were | 


forbidden to pass across the Rheinbrücke on Sun- 
days, except to the physician, apothecary, or mid- 
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wife. In 1865 a Jew was granted the privilege of 
settling at Diessenhofen. In 1902 about twenty 
Jewish families were living in the city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löwenstein, Gesch. der Juden am Bodensee, 
pp. 79 et seq.; Monatsschrift, xii. 405 et seq. 


G. M. K. 


DIETARY LAWS (nox mbox): Biblical 
and rabbinical regulations concerning forbidden 
food. | 

A. The ancient Israclites lived chiefly on vegeta- 
ble food and fruit, upon which the Bible places no 
restrictions (Gen. i. 29). . With the development of 

the sacrificial system certain restric- 

Vegetable tions were placed on the use of the 

Food. portions belonging to the priest, the 

Levite, and the poor (see PRIESTLY 

CopE; Poor-Laws). Besides these there were also 
some laws concerning vegetable and tree growths. 

(1) “‘Orlah”: The fruit of a tree was forbidden 
during the first three years after its planting 
(Lev. xix. 28-25). In the fourth year the fruit was 
brought to Jerusalem and eaten there amid songs of 
thanksgiving (“neta‘ reba/i") Those who lived 
at a distance from Jerusalem might redeem the fruit 
and bring the money to Jerusalem, and spend it in a 
The law of ‘orlah applied to all 
times and places ('Orlah iii. 9; Kid. 88b et seq. ; 
Maimonides, “Yad,” Ma'akalot Asurot, x, 9-18; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 294). See 'Onrnam — 

(2) " Hadash?: 'The eating of new corn was for- 
bidden until the second day of Passover, when the 
“ “omer ” was offered in the Temple (Lev, xxiii. 9-14). 
This prohibition also was extended to all times and 
places (Kid. /.ec.; Men. 70a; Maimonides, le. 2-5; 
Yoreh De‘ah, 293). See Hapasir, 

The reason for these laws scems to be contained in 
the sentence “The first of the first-fruits of thy land 
thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord thy God” 
(Ex. xxiii. 19). 

(8) The use for any purpose whatever of the prod- 
uce of two species of corn or of other vegetables sown 
in a vineyard was forbidden (Deut. xxii. 9). The 
sowing of mixed seed in gardens or in fields was also 
prohibited (Lev. xix. 19); but, if so sown, the prod- 
uce was only forbidden in the case of a vineyard 
(“kile ha-kerem”). This prohibition applied orig- 
inally only to Palestine, but was later extended by 
the Rabbis to all lands and times (Kid. 89a; Mai- 
monides, ¢.c. 6-8; Yoreh De‘ah, 295-297). 

B. Among the early Hebrews animal food was 
partaken of by the common people only on festive 
occasions, usually in connection with sacrifices. The 
permission given to Noah and to his children to eat 
animal food (Gen. ix. 2, 3) was conditioned upon the 
abstinence from blood (see Broop) Some of the 
Tannaim were of the opinion that during their jour- 
ney through the wilderness the Israelites were per- 
mitted to eat the meat ouly of such 
animals as had previously been sacri- 
ficed, some portions of which had been 
burned on the altar, and some given 
to the priests; others thought differently (Hul. 17a; 
compare Ex. xvi. 3). 

I. The Bible, in its legislative portions, makes ex- 
plieit provisions for the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals mentioned earlier in connec- 
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tion with the Flood (Gen. vii. 2, 8). See CLEAN AND 
UNCLEAN ANIMALS. 

II. Forbidden as being unclean is also that which 
comes out of the unclean (Bek. 5b). This principle 
applies not only to the young, but to all animal 
products. 

(1) It is therefore forbidden to use the milk of un- 
clean animals or of animals which suffer from some 
visible malady which causes them to be legally unfit 
(“terefah ”) for food. When, after the ritual slaugh- 
tering, an animal, apparently sound during its life, 
is found to have been diseased, its milk, or cheese 
made of its milk, is forbidden as food. 

An adult may not suckle from the breasts of a 
woman, although, if placed in a vessel, woman’s 
milk is not forbidden. A child may suckle until 
the end of its fourth year if healthy, or until the end 
of its fifth year if sickly. If, however, it was in- 
terrupted after the second year for three consecutive 
days with the intention of weaning it, it is not per- 
mitted to suckle again (Ket. 60a; Bek. 6a; Hul. 
119b; Maimonides, l.c. 8; Yoreh De‘ah, 81). 

(2) Eggs of unclean birds, or of birds suffering 
from a visible sickness, which makes them terefah, 


are forbidden. The following signs were laid down | 


by the Rabbis, by which eggs of clean birds could 
be distinguished from those of unclean. If both 
ends of the egg are sharp or round, or if the yolk is 
outside and the white inside, it is of 

Milk an unclean bird. If one end is sharp 
and Eggs. and the other round, and the white is 
outside and the yolk inside, reliance 

may be placed on the testimony of the seller, who 
must say of what species of birds it comes. Asa 
rule, however, since most eggs sold are those of 
chickens, ducks, or geese, no questions need beasked 
(Hul. 64a; Maimonides, /.c. 7-11; Yoreh De‘ah, 86). 

A drop of blood found on the yolk of an egg is 
considered an indication that the process of hatch- 
ing has already begun, and the egg is therefore for- 
bidden. It is not necessary, however, to examine 
eggs before using them to see whether they contain 
any blood (Yoreh De'ah, 66, 2-8). 

(3) The roe of unclean fishes is also forbidden. 
Pickled fish may be eaten, though preserved to- 
gether with unclean fish (‘Ab. Zarah 40a; Maimon- 
ides, U.c. 20-24; Yoreh De‘ah, 83, 5-10). 

(4) The honey of bees is permitted, since it is 
merely the secretion of the flower gathered by the 
bee and then discharged, and contains no portion 
of the insect. 'There is, however, a difference of 
opinion regarding honey produced by other insects 
(Bek. 7b; Maimonides, l.c. 8; Yoreh De‘ah, 81, 8, 9). 

III. Theancient Israelites looked with horror upon 
the custom prevalent among the surrounding nations 
of cutting off a limb or a piece of flesh from a living 
animal and eating it. Its prohibition is one of the 
seven Noachian laws (Sanh. 56a). Ifthe limb was 
still partly attached to the body, but could never 
grow again, and the animal was legally slaughtered, 
this imb had to be thrown away (Hul. 101b; Mai- 
monides, l.c. 5; Yoreh De‘ah, 62; see also CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS). 

IV. An animal that has died a natural death, or 
has been kiled in any way other than that pre- 
scribed by the law of SHEHITAH, is called *nebe- 
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lah,” and makes impure all persons or things that it 
touches (Deut. xiv. 21). One torn by beasts (Ex. 
xxii. 30 [A. V. 31]) or subject to some mortal dis- 
ease is called terefah. Both of these are forbidden 
as food; “for thou art a holy people to the Lord 
thy God." The laws of terefah are givenin Hul. iii. ; 
Maimonides, 4e. 5-11; Yoreh De‘ah, 29-60. See 
Carcass and TEREFAH. 

V. Blood, which is supposed to contain the vital 
element (Gen. ix. 4), is repeatedly prohibited in the 
Bible (Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 16). It must not be 
eaten by Jews at any time or place (Lev. iii. 17). 

Not only blood itself, but flesh con- 

Prohibition taining blood is also forbidden (Gen. 

of Blood. ix. 4; see Broop) For the laws of 

biood see Hul. 111a, 117a; Ker. 2a, 

20b; “Yad,” Ma'akalot Asurot, vi; Yoreh De‘ah, 
66-78. 

This prohibition applies only to the blood of mam- 
mals or of birds, not to the blood of fishes or of 
locusts. Only the blood which is contained in the 
veins, or congealed on the surface of the meat, or 
which has begun to flow from the meat, is forbidden; 
as long as it is a part of the meat it may be eaten. 
See MELIHAH. 

VI. The fat (* heleb ") of ox, sheep, or goat is for- 
bidden (Lev. vii. 28-25). The punishment decreed 
for transgression of this law is “karet.” The fat of 
birds or of permitted wild animals is not forbidden. 
The fat of the young found within the womb of the 
mother after the latter has been legally killed, and 
its sinew “that shrank,” are permitted. See Far. 

VII. The custom of refraining from eating the 
sinews of the hind legs of an animal arose, according 
to the Biblical narrative (Gen. xxxii. 32), from the 
incident of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel, through 
which the patriarch became lame. It is not put in 
the form of a prohibition in the legal portions of the 
Bible, although the Rabbis considered it of Mosaic 
origin (Hul. 100b). Birds are excluded from this 
law. 

C. The threefold repetition of the commandment 
prohibiting the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk 

(Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 


Seething 21)is explained by the Rabbis as re- 
Kidin  ferring to three distinct prohibitions: 
Mother's cooking meat and milk together; eat- 
Milk. ing such mixture; and deriving any 
benefit from such a mixture (Iul. 

115b) See MILK. 


D. Inalmostall cases of forbidden food, the trans- 
gressor was liable to punishment only when the por- 
tion which be ate was at least as large as an olive. 
The prohibition, however, extends at times farther 
than that (Yoma 78b, 80a), in some cases even to the 
taste andthe odor. Hence, if a forbidden object falls 
into a boiling pot of permitted food, all the food con- 
tained in the pot is forbidden, unless no taste of the for- 
bidden object can be detected in the food of the pot. 

E. Itis forbidden to derive any benefit from ob- 
jects used for idolatrous purposes. Meat consecrated 
to an idol, wine of libation, spices, or anything else 
used in the idol’s service is prohibited (‘Ab. Zarah 
29b); in fact, any animal slaughtered or wine touched 
by an idolater was prohibited to the Israelite, because 
it was supposed to be consecrated to his idol; and these 
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prohibitions applied not only to eating or to drink- 
ing, but to any benefit derived fromit. Even after 
the practise of idolatry lapsed, these prohibitions re- 
mained in force as rabbinic institutions; wherefore 


the wine of a non-Jew is forbidden. 

On account of the apprehension of intermarriage, 
the Rabbis also prohibited eating the bread of a non- 
Jew, or adish cooked by a non-Jew (‘Ab. Zarah dob, 
38a). It is permitted, however, to buy bread of 
a non-Jewish baker. If part of the cooking was 
done by an Israelite, the dish may be eaten. Non- 
Jewish servants may cook for the families which 
they serve, for since they are in the house of the 
Jew, it is assumed that one of the household gives 
occasional assistance. Some authorities, however, 
object to permitting non-Jewish servants to cook 
(Yoreh De‘ah, 113, 4, Isserles’ gloss: compare * Sifte 
Kohen ” and “Ture Zahab,” ad loc.). 

The non-Jew’s testimony regardin £g these matters 
can not be relied upon, since he does not know the 
import of these laws to the Jew: wherefore not on] y 
meat, but also milk and cheese bought of a non-Jew 
&re forbidden, because it is assumed that, by some 
carelessness or by a desire to improve, the milk may 
have been mixed with some forbidden ingredient. A 
Jew is therefore required to be present at the milkin 2, 
and at the preparation of thecheese. Different cus- 
toms prevail regarding butter bought of a non-J ew; 
and inregard to milk and cheese the later authorities 
are more lenient (‘Ab. Zarah ii; Maimonides, l.e. 
ii. 13. xi.-xili., xvii. 9-26: Yoreh De'ah, 119-115, 
123-138). 

F. “Sakkanah,” or danger to life, is given by the 
Rabbis as a reason for a number of prohibitions in- 
cluded in the dietary laws. An animal that ate 
poison is forbidden on account of sakkanah (Hul. 
58b) Meat and fish should not be cooked or eaten 
together; for such a mixture is supposed to cause 
leprosy. It is therefore the custom to wash the 
mouth between eating a dish containing fish and one 
containing meat (Pes. 66b; Yoreh De'ah, 117, 2, 
9) Water that was left uncovered overnight was 
not permitted as drink in olden times, because of 
the apprehension that a serpent might have left its 
venom in it. Where serpents are not found this 
prohibition does not exist (Jer. viii. 4; Yoreh De'ah, 
l.c. 1). 

Regarding the custom to refrain from meat and 
wine during the first nine days of the month of Ab 
or from the seventeenth day of Tammuz till the 
tenth of Ab, see Fasr-Days: see also PASSOVER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. L, s.v. Spetsegesetze : 
C. G. Montefiore, Mrs. M. Joseph, and Hyamson, in Jeo. 
Quart. Rev. viii,ix.; S. R. Hirsch. Horeb, Altona, 1837; 
Berlin, 1852; Friedländer, The Jewish Religion, pp. 455-466, 
London, 1900, 

S. S. J. H. G. 
From the Traditional Point of View: 
From the point of view of traditional or conserva- 
tive Judaism, the dieta ry laws are divinely ordained, 
and the rejection of the yoke of these laws is tanta- 
mount to a rejection of the belief in Israel’s redemp- 
tion from Egypt (Sifra, Shemini, xii., based. upon 
Lev. xi. 44-45). To eat pork was, therefore, con- 
sidered as equivalent to apostasy in the Maccabear 
time and later (II Macc, vii. 1 e£ seq.; IV Macc. v.; 
Philo, “In Flaccum," S 11) One should abstain 
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from it not only from personal aversion, but be- 
cause “our Father in heaven has decreed that we 
should abstain from it ” (Sifra, Kedoshim, xi.). “God 


showed to Moses the different species of animals, . 


and said; *'Thosc may ye eat, and these not ' " (Sifra, 
Shemini, ii.; Hul. 42a). “The many rules regula- 
ting the Jew’s diet are intended to test his piety and 
love for God” (Tan., Shemini, ed. Buber, 12, 18). 
“There is no other reason forall the dietary laws 
than that God gave them” (Samson Raphael Hirsch, 
“ Horeb,” 1837, p. 438). Thussays Lasch (* Die Goett- 
lichen Gesetze," 1857, p. 173) in regard to the diet- 
ary laws: “He who truly fears God will observe 
His laws without inquiring into the reasons for 
them." Any question regarding the historical de- 
velopment of these laws is obviously excluded from 
the standpoint of traditional Judaism. “The dietary 
laws,” says M. Friedlinder (“The Jewish Relig- 
ion,” p. 287, London, 1891), “are exactly the same 
now as they were in the days of Moses.” 

Nevertheless a rational interpretation of the Bib- 
lical and Mosaic laws has at all times endeavored to 
find the dietary laws prophylactic of diseases of 
both body and soul. Indeed, many statisticians 
have declared that the observance of the dietary 
laws has greatly contributed to the longevity and 
physical as well as moral power of the Jewish race 
(see IT. Behrend, “ Communicability of Diseases 
from Animals to Man,” London, 1895). 

On the other hand, the cabalists hold that whoso- 
ever eats of the forbidden food becomes imbued 
with the spirit of impurity and is cast out of the 


realm of divine holiness (see Zohar iii, 41b). As to’ 


the aversion of the Jew to the eating to pork see 
SWINE. 
—— Considered Historically and from the Crit- 
ico-Historical and Reform Point of View: Ac- 
cording to Gen, i. 29, the human race was originally 
allowed to eat vegetable food only ; after the Flood, 
however, animal food was permitted, but on condi- 
tion that blood, which is the soul (Gen. ix. 8,4), should 
not be partaken of. The people of Israel were forbid- 
den to eat the flesh of beasts found torn or that had 
died a natural death, as well as all kinds of animals 
declared unclean; the stated reason bein g that Israel 
should be *a holy people unto the Lord,” * distin- 
guished from other nations by the avoidance of 
unclean and abominable things that defile them” 
(Ex. xxii. 80 [A. V.], 81; Deut. xiv. 9-21; Lev. xi. 
43, xx. 24). Various other reasons have been alleged 
by ancient and by modern writers: ( 1) hygienic (* Mo- 
reh Nebukim,” ii. 48; Samuel b. Meir on Lev. xi. 8; 
Michaelis, * Mosaisches Recht," iv. 202)—e.g., the 
sturgeon and various scaleless fishes and the pig are 
instanced as producing diseases; (2) psychological, 
presupposing that the animals thus prohibited ap- 
peared loathsome; or that they, and more especially 
the carnivorous beasts and birds, beget a spirit of 
cruelty in persons that eat them (IV 


Alleged Macc. 5; Nahmanides on Lev. X1.)5 
Reasons (3) dualistic, holding that, like the 
for Laws. Persians, the Israclites ascribed all the 


unclean animals to an evil power (Ori- 
gen, * Contra Celsum," iv. 93; Bohlen, “Genesis,” p. 
88; De Wette, “Hebritische Archiiologie,” p. 188; 
Lengerke, “Canaan,” i. 37 9); (4) national, maintain- 
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ing simply that the Israelites should be secluded 
from all other nations (Spencer, “De Legibus He- 
breeorum,” 1782, p. 121; Michaelis, 7.c.). None of 


these alleged reasons, however, can be considered as 
Scriptural. Really, the animals forbidden in the Mo- 
saic law are almost the same as are prohibited to the 
priests or saints in the ancient Hindu, Babylonian, 
and Egyptian laws. 

In the * Laws of Manu," v. 7, 11-20 ('* S. B. E." xxv. 171 et seq.) 
carnivorous birds—those that feed striking with their beaks, 
or that scratch with their toes, or live on fish or meat—fishes 
that eat any kind of flesh, five-toed animals, and strange beasts 
or birds are forbidden; domestic animals that have teeth in one 
jaw only, except the camel, are eatable; also the porcupine, 
hedgehog, rhinoceros, tortoise, and hare are allowed; the vil- 
lage cock is forbidden, as is the milk of one-hoofed animals. In 
the * Laws of Apastamba," i. 5, 29-89 (ib. ii. 64), one-hoofed ani- 
mals, camels, village pigs, and cattle are forbidden; also car- 
nivorous birds that scratch with their feet, or feed thrusting 
forward their beaks, and the cock. Five-toed animals (with the 
exception of the boar, porcupine, rhinoceros, and hare), and 
misshapen and snake-headed fish or such as live on flesh only, 
are prohibited. Similarly, the " Laws of Vasishta,” xiv. 38-48 
(ib. xiv. 74), and those of Bandhayuna, i. 5, 12 (ib. xiv. 184). 

The Haranians may eat all animals that chew the cud, with 
the exception of the camel, and, with the exception of doves, all 
birds that are not birds of prey (Chwolson, ** Die Szabier," 1856, 
ii. 7, 102). The Egyptian priests abstained from eating fish, 
one-hoofed quadrupeds or such as had more than two divisions 
in their hoofs and no horns, and all carnivorous birds (Porphy- 
rius, * De Abstinentia," iv. 7). The law of Zoroaster contained 
probably the same prohibitions as the Hindu law, but the books 
are lost; and the classification of animals in ** Bundahish," ch. 
xiv. (^ S. B. E." v. 47), has no bearing on forbidden food. 

Of the theories suggested for these various pro- 
hibitions of animals (see Porphyrius, /.c. i. 14; Spen- 
cer, Lc. pp. 82-92; and Sommer, “Biblische Ab- 
handlungen," 1846, pp. 271-822) only that proposed 
by W. Robertson Smith (* Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia," 1885, p. 306; idem, “ Rel. of Sem." 
p. 270) seems to offer a plausible explanation. In 
view of the fact that almost every primitive tribe 
holds certain animals to be tabooed, the contention 
is that the forbidden or tabooed animal was origi- 
nally regarded and worshiped as the totem of the 
clan; but the facts adduced do not sufficiently sup- 
port the theory, especially in regard to the Semites, 
to allow it to be more than an ingenious conjecture, 
though Stade, “Gesch. des Volkes Israel," i. 495; 
Benzinger, “ Arch." 1894, p. 484; Jacobs, * Studies in 
Biblical Archaeology," p. 89; and Baentsch, “ Exodus 
and Leviticus," 1900, p. 355, have adopted it (against 
Noldeke, in “Z. D. M. G.," 1886, pp. 157 et seq.). 

It is certain that the conception of clean and un- 
clean animals did not originate with the Hebrew law- 

giver, but, in accordance with Bib- 

Priestly lical tradition, goes back to prehistoric 
Sanctity of times, the distinction being assumed 
the Nation. as existing in the daysof Noah. These 

unclean (or tabooed?) animals were to 
be avoided by all those persons who laid special claim 
to holiness; wherefore the priests and saints of all 
ancient nations were commanded to shun them. 
Samson's mother, when she was to give birth to a 
Nazarite, was warned against eating anything un- 
clean (Judges xiii. 4, 7, 14). "The idea that the peo- 
ple of Israel were *a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation" (Ex. xix. 6) could not be more impressively 
set forth than by laws which extended the universal 
priestly prohibition of unclean food to the entire 
people. This priest-idea is the only possible mean- 


ing of Lev. xx. 25, 26 (R. V.): *I have separated 
you from the peoples, that ye should be mine." 
The precept given by the angel to Samson’s 


mother shows, however, that the people in general 


did not heed the dietary laws. The same may be 
inferred from Ezekiel’s words concerning himself as 
priest: “Ah, Lord God! behold my soul hath not . 
been polluted: for from my youth up even till now 
have I not eaten of that which dicth of itself, or is 
torn of beasts; neither came there the flesh of a sac- 
rificially loathsome thing (Syap; A. V. “abominable 
flesh "] into my mouth” (Ezek. iv. 14; compare Hul. 
37b, where the rabbinical interpretation of the pas- 
sage is given). In fact, Ezekiel desires the prohibi- 
tion of NEBELAH and TEREFAH to be applied to 
priests only: “The priests shall not eat of anything 
that dieth of itself or is torn, whether it be fowl or 
beast" (Ezek. xliv. 81; see Men. 45a, * The prophet 
Elijah shall some day explain this problematic pas- 
sage"). Thusit is simply an extension of the priest- 
ly law to the whole nation, as “holy to the Lord,” 
which underlies the prohibition of nebelah and tere- 
fah (Ex. xxii. 80 [A. V.], 31; Deut. xiv. 21; Lev. 
xvii. 15, xxii. 9). 

On the other hand, the prohibition of blood and 
fat (Lev. iii. 17, vii. 24-27, xvii. 10-14; compare 
Gen. ix. 4) rests on different grounds. Maimonides 
(* Moreh,” part iii, ch. xlvi., xlviii.) 
gives a rationalistic explanation. 
“Blood and fat belong to God, and 
must be brought upon the altar" 
(Targ. Yer. to Lev. iii, 17); they are divine prop- 
erty; neither Israelite nor non-Israelite is allowed 
to eat thereof; and the penalty for violation of 
this law is excision (* karet ”). Therefore, the blood 
of every animal, even when it is unfit for the altar, 
must be * poured out . . . as water" (Deut. xii. 24), 
and the fat of the nebelah and terefah is forbidden 
(Lev. vii. 24. In Deuteronomy (xii. 23 and else- 
where), however, fat is not mentioned (see Geiger, 
* Urschrift," p. 467, and KanarrEs). To the same 
category seems to belong also the ancient prohibition 
of the sciatic nerve, or rather the glutcal muscle 
(“sinew of the hip," nwn 13), which. is upon the 
hollow of the thigh (Gen. xxxii. 32, R. V.; see 
Gunkel's commentary to the passage). This part, 
as representing the locomotive and, therefore, vital 
power of the animal, could easily be regarded as 
sacred to the Deity, just as the brain and the heart, 


Blood, 
Fat, etc. 


. and other vital parts of animals, were avoided by 


the Greeks (see Sommer, Lc. pp. 848, 849). The 
prohibition of eating together meat and milk is 
probably older than the rabbinical interpretation 
of the law, “Thou shalt not seethe the kid [feed- 
ing] upon its mother's milk (so the Karaites, “ Esh- 
kol,” p. 940; Geiger, * Gesammelte Schriften,” ii. 
305; and Luther; A. V. “in its mother’s milk,” 
Ex. xxiii. 19 and parallels; see Dillmann’s commen- 
tary ad loc.). It seems to rest on Temple practise, 
which avoided the mixing of dishes that required a 
different treatment from the Levitical point of view 
(Men. 78a). Hence as early as the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai the question was discussed whether 
cheese and fowl might be brought together on one 
table (Hul. viii. 1; ‘Eduy. v. 2; compare Pes. 30a, 
36a). 
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All these dietary laws, however, intended to give 
tothe Jew the character of priestly sanctity, were 
declared to be “hukkim ” (divine stat- 


Haggadie utes), to which “the evil spirit [^ yezer 
and ha-ra‘”] and the heathen nations ob- 
Halakie ject” (Sifra, Ahare, 18). The allegor- 
Views.  icalinterpretations followed by the AI- 


exandrians (Aristeas’ Letter, 140-170) 
are proof of a prevailing tendency to treat the dietary 
Jaws lightly ; but the Maccabean reaction against Hel- 
lenism lent new importance to them (II Macc. vi. 18; 
IV Macc. /.c.; Sifra, Kedoshim, 11) At the same 
time, the view is expressed by the Rabbis that the for- 
bidden meat shall again be allowed to Israel, as in- 
deed it was believed to have been eaten by the Israel- 
ites before entering the Holy Land (see Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. exlvi. 7; Lev. R. xiii. ; Hul. 17a). The very 
fact that the whole list of forbidden animals is alle- 
gorized in the Midrash (Lev. R. xiii.) places the di- 
etary laws in a peculiar light, and forcibly recalls 
their treatment in the patristicliterature. See CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN ANIMALS. 

The Halakah recognized the maxim to abstain from 
whatever savored of any possible approach to the for- 
bidden diet; the prohibitions became ever more nu- 
merous, so as to make the wall of separation between 
Jew and non-Jew well-nigh insurmountable. It is 
to be noted that those Jews who refused to accept 
these rabbinical prohibitions fled to the Samaritans 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xi. 8,87). The rabbinical prin- 
ciple was consistent in so farasit tended to keep the 
Jew isolated from his idolatrous surroundings by 
prohibiting even the meal cooked by the heathen 
(D33 b\w, ‘Ab. Zarah 88a), as well as the wine 
served on the table (Shab. 17b; see HEATHENISM 
and IDOLATRY), and eating at the same table with 
them (Book of Jubilees, xxii. 16). In this the 
Pharisees had the scrupulous piety of the Jewish 
woman as their main support (Josephus, l.c. xvii. 
2, §4). 

In the Middle Ages the dietary laws became the 
chief mark of distinction between the Jew and the 
Christian, whose antinomic maxim was: “ There is 
nothing from without the man that going into him can 
defile him: but the things which proceed out of the 
man are those that defile the man” (Mark vii. 15, R. 
V.; compare Matt. xv. 10-20; Acts x. 15; I Cor. viii. 
9), in all probability borrowed from the Gnostic teach- 
ing: "^ We are as little defiled by meats as is the sea 
by tainted influxes ” (Porphyrius, 7.c. i. 42; Bernays, 
“Theophrast’s Schrift über Frömmigkeit,” pp. 15 
et seq.). 

Reform Judaism claims that those laws affect dif- 
ferently the social position of the modern J ews, living 
in a world which is no longer idolatrous or hostile 
as in former days. They are nolon ger regarded as a 
symbolical expression of his being the consecrated 
priest or Nazarite among the nations, since the priests 

and saints of no other nation observe 


Attitude these laws asin Mosaic times. On the 
of Reform contrary, they tend to keep him from 
Judaism.  associatin g with his fellow citizens 


with the view of presenting to them his 
religious truth as “the light? and “the covenant " of 
thenations. Whether justified in doin g So or not, the 
great majority of West European Jews have broken 
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away from the dietary laws; and the question for the 
Reform rabbis of the nineteenth century was whether 
the religious consciousness of the modern Jew should 
be allowed to suffer from a continual transgression 
of these laws, or whether the laws themselves should 
be submitted to a careful scrutin y as to their mean- 
ing and purpose and be revised—that is, either mod- 
ified or abrogated by the rabbinical authorities of the 
present time. A proposition to this effect was made 
at the Rabbinical Conference of Breslau (see Con- 
FERENCES, RABBINICAL), and a committee consist- 
ing of Drs. Einhorn, Holdheim, A. Adler, S. Hirsch, 
and Herzfeld was appointed to report at the next 
conference, which, however, was never held. Dr. 
Einhorn's report, on behalf of the committee, was 
nevertheless published in “Sinai” (1859 and 1860). 
Its leading idea is that the dietary laws, with the ex- 
ception of the prohibition of blood and of beasts that 
have died (or die) a natural death, are inseparably 
connected with the Levitical laws of purity and the 
priestly sacrificial laws, and are therefore of a mere 
temporary ceremonial character and not essentially 
religious or moral laws. 

G. Wiener in an exhaustive work of 594 pages, 
M. Kalisch, and K. Kohler have pleaded for a revision 
of the dietary laws. S. R. Hirsch and M. Fried. 
länder have written in favor of the full retention of 
the laws (see bibliography below). Sam Hirsch gives 
a symbolic and allegorical interpretation of these 
laws in his Catechism, 2d ed., pp. 55-64, Philadel- 
phia, 1877. Asa matter of course, this question of 
revising or abrogating Biblical and rabbinical laws 
has no bearing upon the majority of Jews, who bo- 
lieve in the immutability of the Law, both the writ- 


ten and the oral. See ABRoGATION oF LAWS; ARTI- 


CLES OF FAITH; REFORM JUDAISM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Die Jüdischen Speisegesetze, Bres- 
lau, 1895; K. Kohler, in The Jewish Times, German section, 
Aug.-Sept., 1872; idem, Die Speisegesetze, in Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1895, pp. 245-269: S. R. Hirsch, Horeb; Versuche tiher 
Israel's Pflichten, 1837, pp. 374-378, 410-483: M. Friedländer, 
Lhe Jewish Religion, pp. 455-466, London, 1891; M. Kalisch, 
Historical and Critical Commentary: Leviticus, ii. 1-113, 
London, 1872; Geiger, Gesammelte Schriften, i. 258 et seq., 
Berlin, 1875; Zapletal, Der Totemismus und die Religion 
Israels, pp. 81-91, Freiburg, 1901. 


E. G. H. K. 

DIETARY LAWS IN ISLAM: The Moham- 
medan dietary laws are neither as rigorous nor as 
numerousas in Judaism. They were not introduced 
Into the religious code until the Medinian period 
of Mohammed’s career. He probably found it un- 
wise to force dietary restrictions on converts, mostly 
recruited from the poorer classes, who did not de- 
spise the meanest food, and he therefore deferred 
such legislation to a more propitious time. Certain 
restrictions, however, were already known, as an- 
cient custom forbade, under certain circumstances, 
the eating of camels (Koran, sura v. 102, vi. 144), but 
they were ignored by Mohammed.  Swine were 
probably also held inabhorrence. For definite rules 
concerning dict, Mohammed followed Biblical mod- 
els: “ He has only forbidden you the carrion, and the 
blood, and swine’s flesh, and that which has been 
hallowed to any other deity. But he who is forced 
by necessity, not wilfully transgressing, commits no 
sin; behold, Allah is forgiving, merciful” (sura ii. 
168; see also sura vi. 146: xvi. 115, 116). 

No clean animal is lawful food unless the name o 
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Allah was pronounced while it was slaughtered. 
Mohammedans are therefore allowed to eat the flesh 
of animals killed after the Jewish fashion. Game 
is also lawful if killed under the same conditions 
(sura. v. 95, 97). Fish and locusts, however, are ex- 
empt from this rule asin Jewish law. The prohibi- 
tion of wine was introduced gradually. Drinking 
and gaming being equally productive of mischief, 
they were discussed together. At first Mohammed 
was satisfied with simply discouraging drinking and 
gaming (sura ii. 216); but later in a (Deuteronomic) 
revelation he says (sura v. 92): “O believers, wine, 
dice, images, and divining arrows are an abomina- 
tion of the works of Satan; therefore avoid them 
that you may prosper.” “In those who believe and 
do good works it is no sin that they tasted wine and 
game before they were forbidden” (sura v. 94). All 
intoxicants are included in this prohibition, and some 
theologians even go so far as to prohibit coffee and 
tobacco. 

K. H. Him. 

DIGNE (Hebr. x5"): Capital of the depart- 
ment of Basses-Alpes, France. "There was a Jewish 
community here as early as the thirteenth century. 
Salve, a Jew of Digne, with Rotelus of Olobrega 
(Israel of Valabrégue) and Bonfils of Beaucaire, was 
one of the commissioners appointed to apportion the 
tax which, in 1299, the Jews had promised to the 
Count of Provence, to whom Digne belonged. In 
1805 Baruch of Digne, an eminent rabbi, had a 
heated controversy with his former teacher, Isaac 
Cohen of Manosque, and was excommunicated by 
him. Baruch, refusing to submit to this punish- 
ment, went to France. Several Jews whose names 
indicated a connection with the town of Digne were 
established at Carpentras in the seventeenth century 
(“Rev. Et. Juives," xii. 218, 217, 225). Another 
Jew, Samson of Digne, was living at Forcalquier in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century (čb. xli. 
274). About 1669 Solomon ben Moses of Milhaud, in 
one of his letters published by D. Kaufmann, praised 
the generosity of a certain Isaac AY —a word 
which probably means “of Digne" (70, xviii, 198). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Arnaud, Essai sur la Condition des Juifs 


en Provence au Moyen Age, p. 24; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
p. 155 ; Lunez, Jerusalem, 1889, pp. 108, 110. 


G. S. K. 


DIJON (Hebr. 3*1): Chief town of the depart- 
ment of Céte-d’Or, France. Jews have been settled 
here from time immemorial. They occupied two 
special quarters: the first and most important com- 
prised the whole Rue Buffon, a part of which bore, 
until the French Revolution, the name * Rue des 
Juifs"; thesecond, “La Petite Juiverie,” comprised 
the Rue Piron, the lower part of the town, with a 
section of the Rue Amiral Roussin and of the Rue 
Charrue. 

In 1196 Duke Eudes III. presented the Jews of the 
village of Fénay to thetown of Dijon, and the same 
duke “ gratified " a certain Vigier with the Jew Hélie 
and his family in 1197. In 1204 he ceded to the 
Jew Valin, his ereditor, the use of certain revenues. 
A Jew of Dijon, Bandit, the son of Benion, was the 
creditor of Philippe, Abbot St. Loup of Troyes, 
in 1216; another Jew, Salamine, made important 
loans to the abbeys of Sainte-Bénigne and Sainte- 
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Seine in 1228, for which, however, Duchess Alix of 
Vergy, widow of Eudes II., made him sign a bill of 
release. Eudes III. annulled a debt due to the Jew 

Jessuel (1217), and Hugues IV. an- 
Before the other, due to Dedone, * Judeeus meus” 
At the request of David Lévy 

and Joseph of St. Mihiel, Philip the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, permitted twelve Jewish 
families to settle in his duchy in 1874. In 1879 ten 
Jewish families settled at Dijon. The states of Bur- 
gundy demanded the expulsion of the Jews (1882- 
1884); but as the latter had lent to the duke 3,000 
livres for the continuation of the war in Flanders, 
they were authorized to remain. The duke even 
conferred upon them certain privileges, in virtue of 
which fifty-two families were to be allowed to live in 
Burgundy during the following twelve years, pro- 
vided they paid a certain sum annually. The lead- 
ers of the Jewish community at that time were Jo- 
seph of St. Mihiel and David and Solomon of Balme. 

The Jews were not eager to avail themselves of 
the favors granted them by Duke Philip the Bold. 
In 1387 only fifteen families were living in Bur- 
gundy. Notwithstanding the exile of 1397, there 
were still some Jews at Dijon after that time: Solo- 
mon of Balme was living there as late as 1417. The 

Parliament of Dijon in 1730 authorized 

After the Joseph Raphael of Lazia and other 

Expulsion. Jewish merchants of Bordeaux to 

trade for one month in every season 
of the year in all the towns in its jurisdiction; but 
the Council of State annulled the privilege in the 
following year. The present community of Dijon 
dates from 1789. It comprised 50 families in 1808, 
and about 400 individuals in 1902. Dijon belongs 
to the “ Circonscription Consistoriale ” of Lyons. 

The ancient synagogue was situated in the Rue 
Buffon. Inthe third year of the French Revolution 
it was in Rue Maison-Rouge; in 1795, in Rue des 
Champs; in 1820, in Place d’Armes; in 1829, in a 
part of the apartments of the Prince of Condé; in 
1841, on the ground floor of the Hótel de Ville. The 
present temple, the corner-stone of which was laid 
Sept. 91, 1878, was dedicated Sept. 11, 1879. It is 
situated on the Boulevard Carnot, in one of the 
finest quarters of the city. In addition to the syna- 
gogue, the Jews of Dijon in the Middle Ages pos- 
sessed a large schoolhouse in Rue Buffon. 

The ancient cemetery was situated in the Rue du 
Grand-Patet, behind the Jewish quarter. In 1331 
Duke Eudes IV. presented to the abbey of Bussière a 
part of this cemetery, valued at 400 livres, an enor- 
mous sum for that tim. In 1820 the cemetery was 
on the route to Beaune, in a place called “ Les Ba- 

raques de Gevrey.” Philip the Bold, 

Synagogue in consideration of the sum of one 

and franc in gold per capita, authorized the 

Cemetery. Jews of Dijon to own a cemetery close 

to the city (1873). In 1789, on their 

return to Dijon, the Jews bought a plot on the 

Chemin de Fontaine, northwest of the city, which 

was transformed into a cemetery ; butithas, for hy- 
gienic reasons, been closed for some years. 

About 1160 the scholars of Dijon took part in the 
synod of Troyes. Among the residents of Dijon in 
the thirteenth century were Rabbi of Dijon (1250), 
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All these dietary laws, however, intended to give 
tothe Jew the character of priestly sanctity, were 
declared to be “hukkim ” (divine stat- 


Haggadie utes), to which “the evil spirit [“ yezer 
and ha-ra‘”] and the heathen nations ob- 
Halakie ject” (Sifra, Ahare, 18). The allegor- 
Views.  icalinterpretations followed by the AI- 


exandrians (Aristeas’ Letter, 140-170) 
are proof of a prevailing tendency to treat the dietary 
Jaws lightly ; but the Maccabean reaction against Hel- 
lenism lent new importance to them (II Macc. vi. 18; 
IV Mace. /.c.; Sifra, Kedoshim, 11) At the same 
time, the view is expressed by the Rabbis that the for- 
bidden meat shall again be allowed to Israel, as in- 
deed it was believed to have been eaten by the Israel- 
ites before entering the Holy Land (see Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. exlvi. 7; Lev. R. xiii. ; Hul. 17a). The very 
fact that the whole list of forbidden animals is alle- 
gorized in the Midrash (Lev. R. xiii.) places the di- 
etary laws in a peculiar light, and forcibly recalls 
their treatment in the patristic literature. See CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN ANIMALS. 

The Halakah recognized the maxim to abstain from 
whatever savored of any possible approach to the for- 
bidden diet; the prohibitions became ever more nu- 
merous, so as to make the wall of separation between 
Jew and non-Jew well-nigh insurmountable. It is 
to be noted that those Jews who refused to accept 
these rabbinical prohibitions fled to the Samaritans 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xi. 8, 8 7). The rabbinical prin- 
ciple was consistent in so farasit tended to keep the 
Jew isolated from his idolatrous surroundings by 
prohibiting even the meal cooked by the heathen 
(D33 biwa, ‘Ab. Zarah 88a), as well as the wine 
served on the table (Shab. 17b; see HEATHENISM 
and IDOLATRY), and eating at the same table with 
them (Book of Jubilees, xxii. 16). In this the 
Pharisees had the scrupulous piety of the Jewish 
woman as their main support (Josephus, l.¢. xvii. 
2, &4). 

In the Middle Ages the dietary laws became the 
chief mark of distinction between the Jew and the 
Christian, whose antinomic maxim was: * There is 
nothing from without the man that going into him can 
defile him: but the things which proceed out of the 
man are those that defile the man” (Mark vii. 15, R. 
V.; compare Matt. xv. 10-20; Acts x. 15; I Cor. viii. 
9), in all probability borrowed from the Gnostic teach- 
ing: "^ We are as little defiled by meats as is the sea 
by tainted influxes ” (Porphyrius, 7.c. i. 42; Bernays, 
"'Theophrast's Schrift über Frömmigkeit,” pp. 15 
et seq.). 

Reform Judaism claims that those laws affect dif- 
ferently the social position of the modern J ews, living 
in a world which is no longer idolatrous or hostile 
as in former days. They are nolon ger regarded as a 
symbolical expression of his being the consecrated 
priest or Nazarite among the nations, since the priests 

and saints of no other nation observe 


Attitude these laws asin Mosaic times. On the 
of Reform contrary, they tend to keep him from 
Judaism.  associatin g with his fellow citizens 


with the view of presenting to them his 
religious truth as “the light? and “the covenant " of 
thenations. Whether justified in doin g So or not, the 
great majority of West European Jews have broken 
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away from the dietary laws; and the question for the 
Reform rabbis of the nineteenth century was whether 
the religious consciousness of the modern Jew should 
be allowed to suffer from a continual transgression 
of these laws, or whether the laws themselves should 
be submitted to a careful scrutin y as to their mean- 
ing and purpose and be revised—that is, either mod- 
ified or abrogated by the rabbinical authorities of the 
present time. A proposition to this effect was made 
at the Rabbinical Conference of Breslau (see Con- 
FERENCES, RABBINICAL), and a committee consist- 
ing of Drs. Einhorn, Holdheim, A. Adler, S. Hirsch, 
and Herzfeld was appointed to report at the next 
conference, which, however, was never held. Dr. 
Einhorn's report, on behalf of the committee, was 
nevertheless published in *Sinai" (1859 and 1860). 
Its leading idea is that the dietary laws, with the ex- 
ception of the prohibition of blood and of beasts that 
have died (or die) a natural death, are inseparably 
connected with the Levitical laws of purity and the 
priestly sacrificial laws, and are therefore of a mere 
temporary ceremonial character and not essentially 
religious or moral laws. 

G. Wiener in an exhaustive work of 594 pages, 
M. Kalisch, and K. Kohler have pleaded for a revision 
of the dietary laws. S. R. Hirsch and M. Fried. 
länder have written in favor of the full retention of 
the laws (see bibliography below). Sam Hirsch gives 
a symbolic and allegorical interpretation of these 
laws in his Catechism, 2d ed., pp. 55-64, Philadel- 
phia, 1877. Asa matter of course, this question of 
revising or abrogating Biblical and rabbinical laws 
has no bearing upon the majority of Jews, who bo- 
lieve in the immutability of the Law, both the writ- 


ten and the oral. See ABROGATION OF Laws; ARrt- 


CLES OF FAITH; REFORM JUDAISM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Die Jüdischen Speisegesetze, Bres- 
lau, 1595; K. Kohler, in The Jewish Times, German section, 
Aug.-Sept., 1872; idem, Die Speisegesetze, in Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1895, pp. 245-269: S. R. Hirsch, Horeb; Versuche tiher 
Israel's Pflichten, 1837, pp. 374-378, 410-433; M. Friedländer, 
The Jewish Religion, pp. 455-466, London, 1891; M. Kalisch, 
Historical and Critical Commentary: Leviticus, ii. 1-113, 
London, 1872; Geiger, Gesammelte Schriften, i. 258 et seq., 
Berlin, 1875; Zapletal, Der Totemismus und die Religion 
Israels, pp. 81-91, Freiburg, 1901. 


E. G. H. K. 

DIETARY LAWS IN ISLAM: The Moham- 
medan dietary laws are neither as rigorous nor as 
numerousas in Judaism. They were not introduced 
Into the religious code until the Medinian period 
of Mohammed’s career. He probably found it un- 
wise to force dietary restrictions on converts, mostly 
recruited from the poorer classes, who did not de- 
spise the meanest food, and he therefore deferred 
such legislation to a more propitious time. Certain 
restrictions, however, were already known, as an- 
cient custom forbade, under certain circumstances, 
the eating of camels (Koran, sura v. 102, vi. 144), but 
they were ignored by Mohammed.  Swine were 
probably also held inabhorrence, For definite rules 
concerning diet, Mohammed followed Biblical mod- 
els: “ He has only forbidden you the carrion, and the 
blood, and swine's flesh, and that which has been 
hallowed to any other deity. But he who is forced 
by necessity, not wilfully transgressing, commits no 
sin; behold, Allah is forgiving, merciful" (sura ii. 
168; see also sura vi. 146: xvi. 115, 116). 

No clean animal is lawful food unless the name o 
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DILLON, MARIA LVOVNA: Russian sculp- 
tress; born at St. Petersburg in 1859. She entered 
the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at St. Petersburg 
in 1875, and was graduated thence in 1888 with a 
gold-medal for her statue ^ Andromeda.” After the 
completion of her academic course she went abroad, 
first to Paris, and then to Italy. 

Of the works which she has placed on exhibition 
since 1888, the most important are “ Nyega” (Indulg- 
ence), “Nevolnitza” (The Slave) “Kapriznitza” 
(Capricious Women), “Tatyana,” “Ophelia,” The 
Bacchante “Lily ” (purchased by Emperor Nicholas 
IL. The grand duke Alexis secured her statue “ Go- 
lovka” (Little Head), and the grand duke Serge her 
statue “ Nyega.” 

In a competition by twenty-eight sculptors she 
received the first premium and a medal for a design 
for the commemoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of St. Petersburg. H. R. 


DILLON, MARK LVOVICH: Russian jurist; 
born at Ponevyezh Feb., 1843; educated at the ye- 
shibah of Wilna, the gymnasium of bis native town, 
and the University of Moscow, graduating from the 
last in 1867. From 1868 to 1874 he occupied in 
turn the positions of assistant secretary, secretary, 
and chief secretary of the Senate. Subsequently 
Dillon was appointed adviser to the senator em- 
powered to supervise the courts in the government 
of Saratov, the services he rendered in that capacity 
winning for him the ribbon of the Order of Saint 
Stanislas. From 1874 to 1896 he occupied various 
judicial positions in the circuit courts of Perm, 
Simbirsk, and Kazan. In 1883 he was made a 
knight of the Order of Anna, and in 1893 state coun- 
cilor, which title in Russia raises its holder to the 
rank of the hereditary nobility. Owing to his re- 
ligion, however, Dillon was barred from advance- 
ment to any higher judicial post, and he resigned 
from the judiciary. When in 1896 a ukase refused 
admission to the bar to Jewish advocates, an excep- 
tion was made in the case of Dillon; he then removed 
from Kazan to St. Petersburg, where he practised 
law for two years only. On June 16, 1898, while de- 
fending a case in the Supreme Court, he was stricken 
with paralysis. By the advice of his physicians he 
removed £o Germany and later to Montreux, Switz- 
erland. Dillon is a great-grandson of Eliezer Dillon, 
and his father, Lev Yakovlivich Dillon, was one of 
the leading progressionists in Ponevyezh and a friend 
of the poet Leon Gordon. H. R. 

DIELMI (also called AbGimi and Abudimi): 
Amora of the fourth century who often carried 
Palestinian doctrinal and exegetical remarks to the 
Babylonian schools, and Babylonian teachings to 
Palestine (see ABDIMA NauorA) In consequence 
of a decree of banishment issued by Constantius 
against the teachers of Judaism in Palestine, he 
finally settled in Babylonia (Hul. 106a; Gritz, 
* Gesch." 9d ed., iv. 888; against Grütz, however, 
see I. ha-Levi, *Dorot ha-Rishonim," ii. 468-479). 
Dimi was a perfect storehouse of diversified knowl- 
edge, which he diligently gathered and as freely 
disseminated; and he made the transmission of the 
teachings of his most prominent Palestinian prede- 
cessors his special mission. 


He reported in the 


names of Jannai, Hanina, Joshua ben Levi, Simeon 
ben Lakish, Isaac, Eleazar, and, most frequently, 
R. Johanan; and almost as often he reported Pales- 
tinian observations with merely the introductory 
formula DX NDYDD (“They say in the West”; 
Shab. 7a, 8b, 52a, 63b, 72a, 85b, 105a, 108b, 125b; “Er. 
3a; Yoma 55b; Ta‘an. 10a; Hag. 15b; Meg. 18a; 
Yer. Ned. ix. 41b; B. K. 114b; B. M. 58b; B. B. 
"4b; Sanh. 7b, 56a, 68a; Men. 26b; Tem. 12b, 14a; 
‘Ar. 16a). l 
Abaye was the most appreciative recipient of 
Dimi’s information, which ranged along the lines of 
the Halakah and the Haggadah, occasionally touch- 
ing also physical geography, history, and ethics 
(Shab. 108a; Ket. 17a, 111b; Ber. 44a; Kid. 31a; 
‘Ab. Zarah 36b; B. M. 58b). When Abaye once 
inquired of him, “What do the Westerners [Pal- 
estinians] most strenuously avoid in their social 
intercourse?” Dimi replied, “Putting a neighbor 
to shame; for R. Hanina counts this sin among the 
three unpardonable ones ” (the other two being adul- 
tery and calling nicknames) (B. M. 58b). Dimi was 
also opposed to the bestowal of overmuch praise, 
and thus illustrated the Biblical proverb (Prov. 
xxvii. 14), “He that blesseth his friend with a loud 
voice, rising early in the morning, it shall be counted 
a curse to him.” 
Usually Dimi communicated his knowledge per- 
sonally; but where circumstances required it, he did 
so by messages. Thus, when on one occasion, hav- 
ing himself reported in Pumbedita a Halakah as con- 
strued by R. Johanan, he discovered on his arrival 
at Nehardea that he had been mistaken, he sent word 
to the misinformed, candidly confessing, “ What I 
have told you is founded on an error” (Shab. 68b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 2d ed., iv., note 29; Bacher, Ag. 
Pal. Amor. iii. 691; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., S.V. 
Dimi: Babylonian scholar of the fourth century ; 
brother of Rab Safra. According to the testimony 
of his contemporary, R. Abba, Dimi was not en- 
dowed with worldly goods (Ket. 85b), but was 
blessed: with a clear conscience. In his last hours 
he was visited by his learned brother, to whom he 
remarked, “May it come home to me [*I deserve 
God's mercy,” Jastrow, “Dict.” p. 182a], because I 
have observed all the rules prescribed by the Rab- 
bis"; and when asked, * Didst thou also refrain from 
sounding thy neighbor’s praises, for in continually 
talking of one’s virtues, a man incidentally refers to 
his vices?” he replied, “I have never heard of such 
a precept; and bad I heard it, I should have fol- 


lowed it” [‘Ar. 16a]. Another version makes Dimi 
himself the transmitter of that very rule (čb. ; B. B. 
164b ; compare Dru; *Semag," Prohibition 9; “ Dik- 
duke Soferim,” in B. B. @.¢.). 

Dimi of Haifa (Meg. 29b; compare “Sheiltot 
Hanukkah,” end): See ABDIMA or HAIFA. 

Dimi b. Hama: See ABDIMA BAR HAMA. 

Dimi b. Hinena : Babylonian amora of the fourth 
century; contemporary of Rab Safra ('Er. 61a) and 
of Hiyya b. Rabbah b. Nahmani (R. H. 84b); also 
of Raba, before whom he and his brother Rabbah 
(Rabbin) b. Hinena once appeared as litigants (B. B. 
13b). That he was prominent among the scholars 
of his age may be assumed from the fact that Rab 
Hisda cites a halakic decision of his (Zeb. 86b). 


Dimi 
Dinah 
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Dimi b. Huna of Damharia: Babylonian hal- 
akist of the sixth amoraic generation (fifth century); 
contemporary of Rabbina LIT. (Sanh. 29b; Men. 81a). 

Dimi b. Isaac: Babylonian amora of the fourth 
generation; junior of Rab Judah b. Ezekiel, who 
gave him some lessons in comparative anatomy 
(Hul. 45b). Introducing a lecture on the Book of 
Esther, Dimi cites Ezra ix. 9, “Our God hath not 
forsaken us in our bondage, but hath extended 
mercy unto us in the sight of the kings of Persia.” 
“When?” he asks; and answers, “In the days of 
Haman” (Meg. 10b; the Talmud manuscript in the 
Munich Library reads * Abudimi b. Isaac"; and in- 
stead of “ Haman,” some versions have “Mordecai 
and Esther"; see * Dikduke Soferim ” ad loc.). 

Dimi b. Joseph: Babylonian scholar of the third 
amoraic generation (third century); disciple of Mar 
Samuel (Ket. 60a; Nid. 66a), and senior to Rab 
Hisda and Rab Sheshet (B. B. 53b). His sister sued 
him before Rab Nahman for the restoration of a 
parcel of land which she had legally transferred to 
him in her illness. Probably because of Dimi's age 
and professional status, he refused to obey Nahman's 
summons until he was threatened with excommuni- 
cation (ib. 151a). When his son had the misfortune 
to lose a child within thirty days from its birth, and— 
contrary to the rabbinic rule, which does not impose 
mourning for an infant under thirty days of age— 
he had assumed ritualistic mourning, Dimi remon- 
strated with him, observing, “It is only because 
thou desirest to be regaled with delicacies that thou 
indulgest in ritualistic mourning for so young an in- 
fant” (Shab. 136a). 

Dimi b. Levai: Babylonian scholar of the fourth 
century. On one occasion, the skies being overcast, 
he thought that the sun had set; and as the day was 
the eve of the Sabbath, he at once inaugurated the 
Sabbath. Subsequently the skies cleared, and he 
discovered his mistake. On his application for in- 
formation on the law under such circumstances, 
Abaye declared that he might resume his daily 
occupations (Ber. 27b). 

Dimi of Nehardea: Babylonian scholar of the 
fourth century; head of the Academy of Pumbedita 
(985-888). Prior to his elevation to the rectorate he 
was a produce-merchant; and the Talmud preserves 
an anecdote of that time which affords an insight 
into the economic laws of the age as well as an idea 
of Dimi's standing among the learned even in his 
youth. Thelaw had provided that—except the dealer 
in spices or perfumes at any time, and the public 
generally while fairs were being held—no' non-resi- 
dent merchant might enter his wares in competition 
with local traders. A notable exception to this rule 
was the scholar. To him the market was always 
open; and to facilitate his sales and his return to 
study, the law gave him the rights of monopoly 
until he disposed of his goods. Now, Dimi once 
brought to Mahuza a shipload of dried figs, when 
Raba was requested by the resh galuta (exilarch) 
“to tap Dimi’s pitcher", i.e., to examine him as- 
certain whether he was, ascholar and consequently 
entitled to the special market privileges. Raba de- 
puted Adda b. Abba (Ahaba) to examine Dimi: and 
Adda propounded to the newcomer a suppositi- 
tious ritualistic question. Dimi thought that his 


interlocutor was Raba himself, and deferentially 
inquired, “Is not my master Raba?” The other, 
familiarly tapping him cn the sandal, replied, * Be- 
tween me and Raba there is a great difference. At 
any rate, I am thy superior, and Raba is thy supe- 
rior's superior." The privileges of the market were 
not granted to Dimi, and eventually the figs spoiled. 
He then applied to Rab Joseph for redress; aud the 
latter, provoked at the discomfiture of the scholar, 
exclaimed, “He who hath not failed to avenge the 
disgrace of the Edomite king [see II Kings iii. 27; 
Amos ii. 1] will not fail toavenge thy disgrace.” It 
is added that shortly afterward Rab Adda died sud- 
denly, and several rabbis, including Dimi, who had 
Some grievances against him, reproached themselves 
with having been indirectly instrumental in his pun- 
ishment (B. B. 22a). 

As an educator Dimi acted on the maxim, “ Ri- 
valry among scholars advances scholarship ”; there- 
fore he approved Raba's rule not to remove a 
teacher because his rival makes better progress with 
his pupils, arguing that rivalry will induce more 
strenuous efforts and produce better results. On 
the other hand, Raba, believing that “mistakes will 
correct themselves,” showed preference for the 
teacher that succeeded in imparting much knowl- 
edge, even if not very exact. Dimi opposed this 
with his maxim, “ Where error has once crept in, it 
stays”; and he therefore looked for precision rather 
than for quantity (B. B. 21a). 

Dimi seems to have confined himself to the culti- 
vation of the Halakah; for in the comparatively few 
instances where he is cited in the Talmud (besides 
those quoted see M. K. 12a; Yeb. 121a; B. B. 198b; 
Men. 35a; Hul. 51b) he appears in connection with 
some Halakah, while no Haggadah appears to bear 
his name. 

Dimi b. Nehemiah (Nahman) b. Joseph: 


Babylonian amora of. uncertain age, and but rarely 


cited in rabbinical literature (Sanh. 28b, 24a). He is 
probably identical with Abdimi b. Nehuniah, by 
whom the Psalmist's effusion (Ps. exxxix. 14), “Iwill - 
praise thee; for Iam fearfully and wonderfully made: 
marvelous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth 
right well,” is illustrated thus: “Some things are 
beneficial to the liver and deleterious to the wind- 
pipe; others are beneficial to the latter and deleteri- 
ous to the former. There are ten organs in man: 
the windpipe [larynx] produces voice; the gullet 
conducts the food; the liveris the seat of anger; the 
lungs promote thirst; the gall, jealousy; the stom- 
ach, sleep; the first stomach grinds the food; the 
spleen promotes laughter; the kidneys counsel; and 
the heart decides—therefore does David glorify, ‘I 
will praise thee,’ ete. Therefore, too, does he else- 
where [Ps. ciii. 1] exhort, ‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul: and all that is within me, bless his holy name ' " 
(Midr. Teh. ad loc.; compare Eccl. R. vii. 19). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sherira, Letter, ed. Goldberg, 1845. p. 37; 

Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 123; Heilprin, Seder ha- 

Dorot, ii., s.v.; Weiss, Dor, iii. 207. 

L. G. S. M. 


DIN (from * dun," to argue, to judge; a synonym 
for *mishpat"): Signifies (1) argument; (2) judg- 
ment; (3)laws and rules which form the basis of 
arguments and judgments; (4) justice, the object of 
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the judgment; (5) punishment, the execution of the 
judgment. 'The term is generally used in connec- 
tion with proceedings in a court of law. “Din” isde- 
clared by Rabbi Simon ben Gamaliel (Ab. i.) to beone 
of the three things to which “the world owes its sta- 
bility ”: truth, judgment—that is, authority vested 
in a person or persons to decide liti gation—and peace. 
The judge who performs his duties conscientiously 
and delivers “din emet" (true judgment) is as great 
as if he had taken part in the creation of the world 
(Shab. 10). | 

The first lesson taught by the men of the Great Sy- 
nagogue was, “ Be slow in din"; t.e., do not hurry to 
decide a question before it has been fully considered 
(Ab.i. 1) But on the other hand, the Rabbis warn 
also against the opposite and not less serious evil of 
unnecessarily protracting the legal proceedings, or 
holding back the final decision, and denounce it as 
“ innui ha-din ? (suppression of judgment). Distin- 
guished from *'innui ba-din” is “‘iwwut ha-din " 
(perversion of justice) (Ab. v. 11). The parties are 
recommended nót to stand on their rights, and he is 
praised as a good person who keeps "lifnim mi- 
shurat ha-din? (within the line of the right)—that 
is, who resigns part of his right for the sake of 
peace. 

There may, again, be cases in which strict adher- 
ence to the law entails undeserved hardships. Rabbi 
Eliezer holds in such cases, “yikkob ha-din et ha- 
har" (lit. “let the law pierce the mountain”): the 
law must be carried out whatever the consequences 
(Yeb. 92a). The legal proceedings differ according 
as the casc is a mere question of property (“ dine mam- 
monot") or involves a criminal or even a capital 
charge (“dine kenasot" or “dine nefashot”). Cases 
of the latter kind are not tried outside Palestine, and 
not on Friday nor on the eve of a holy day. In 
“dine mammonot” the highest member, in “dine 
nefashot? the lowest member, of the court is first to 
give an opinion (Maimonides, " Mishneh Torah,” 
xiv. ; Sanh. xi., 1 et seq.). 

S. S. 


M. F. 


DINA, GIACOMO: Italian deputy and jour- 
nalist; born at Turin in 1824; died there July 16, 
1879. "The son of poor parents, he became a teacher 
early in life. In 1848 he founded the “Opinione,” 
a journal which, under his tactful editorship, cover- 
ing à period of thirty years, gained great political 
influence. He was chosen deputy of Imola, Bo- 
logna, by the Progressive-monarchical party in 1867; 
of Cittá di Castello in 1871 and 1874. 

S. M. K. 


DINAH.—Biblical Data: “Dinah” (3*1) is the 
name of Jacob's daughter by Leah (Gen. xxx. 21). 
Shechem, the son of Hamor the Hivite, seduces her 
while she is visiting *to see the daughters of the 
land” (Gen. xxxiv. 1-81). "Though he is anxious to 
marry her, his outrage upon her induces her broth- 
ers, notably Simeon and Levi, to take most treach- 
erous and cruel revenge. Apparently acquiescing 

in the proposed marriage upon due settlement of the 
^ dowry, they insist upon the Shechemites being cir- 
cumcised as a prerequisite condition; but on the 
third day after the operation, when the people “ were 
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sore," Simeon and Levi fall upon the defenseless city, 
kiling Hamor and Shechem and despoiling the 
place. Jacob can not approve of their conduct, 
fearing it may bring evil results by causing the in- 
habitants of the land to act in concert against him. 
In Jacob's Blessing (Gen. xlix. 7) the dying patri- 
arch censures the deed as cruel and inspired by fierce 
and unrighteous anger. Dinah is not mentioned 
again. 

A late writer (Judith ix. 2 e£ seq.) praises God 
for having given Simeon strength to avenge the 
outrage done his virgin sister. Josephus omits all 
reference to the incident of the circumcision. Di- 
nah having been attracted by a desire to see the 
* finery of the women " at a time when Shechem was 
keeping a festival, the brothers, described as “of 
one mother” with her, seized the opportunity pre- 
sented by the fact that the inhabitants were en- 
grossed in feasting, to despoil the city. God Himself 
allays Jacob’s “astonishment” at the act. In the 
Test. Patr. (iii. 6-8) Levi consults his father and his’ 
brother Reuben, and they concoct the scheme to in- 
sist upon circumcision. Jacob, discovering that he 
has been duped, is wroth. Levi himself is taken 
sick, but learns that the destruction of Shechem was 
justified, since the people had been in the habit of 
outraging women. He also allays Jacob's appre- 
hensions. Indeed, an angel had commanded Levi 
to avenge Dinah's wuongs (č. iii. 5). In Gen. xlviii. 
29 there seems to be an allusion to Jacob’s own par- 
ticipation in the capturing of the city (see, however, 
Gunkel, “Genesis,” p. 938). The Rabbis so con- 
strue it (Ber. R. to the passage; Midrash Hagadol, 
ed. Schechter, p. 527), and they also make the “holy 
spirit” (Midrash Hagadol, p. 525) urge the defile- 
ment of the girl, while God, as in Josephus, allays 
Jacob’s apprehensions. See also ASENATH. 

E. K.—E. G. H. 

—— In Rabbinical Literature: Dinah is blamed 
for the affair with Shechem because she * went out " 
(Gen. xxxiv. 1), and her brothers had to drag her 
away from Shechem by force (Eccl. R. x. 8; Gen. R. 
Ixxx.). When Jacob went to meet Esau, he first 
locked Dinah in a box, for fear that Esau would 
wish to marry her. Such action of his brought 
out the rebuke from God: “If thou hadst mar- 
ried off thy daughter in time she would not have 
been tempted to sin, and might, moreover, have ex- 
erted a beneficial influence upon her husband” (Gen. 
R.1xxx.) Her brother Simeon promised to marry 
her; but she did not wish to leave, Shechem, fearing 
that after her disgrace no one would take her to 
wife (Gen. R. /.e.); she was later married to Job 
however (B. B. 16b; Gen. R. Lc). When she died, 
Simeon buried her in the land of Canaan. She is 
therefore referred to as “the Canaanitish woman” 
(Gen. xlvi. 10). Shaul (7d.) was her son by Shechem 
(Gen. R. /.c.). 

L. G. C. L. 
Critical View: 'The narrative has been held 
to be unhistorical, and merely a reflection of old feuds 
arising from outrages committed against women; 
the story is valuable, therefore, for the light it throws 
upon primitive customs. The Dinah episode illus- 
trates the custom which made it incumbent upon 
brothers to avenge any outrage perpetrated upon a 
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sister, This is still an unwritten law among the 
nomadic Bedouins (see Tuch, “Genesis,” p. 407). 
Why Levi and Simeon alone undertook to requite 
the insult without the aid of her other brothers—a 
circumstance noted even by the Rabbis (see Midrash 
Hagadol, 7.e.)9—and why Jacob should under such 
cireumstances have disapproved of the act, the the- 
ory fails to consider. 

Gunkel (* Genesis," pp. 336 e£ seg.) holds that Gen. 
xxxiv. is composed of two distinct accounts of one 
event: (1) Dinah, after being outraged, is not re- 
tained in the house of Shechem; the son pleads with 
his father to get him the girl for a wife; Hamor ne- 
gotiates with Jacob, offers a general intermarriage, 
and submits to circumcision; the city isattacked and 
looted; God (Gen. xxxv. 5) advises Jacob to move 
away. (2) Dinah is captured and retained by 
Shechem; to allay her uneasiness the son through his 
father enters into negotiations with Jacob; Jacob 
is promised rich gifts; he waits for his sons to return 
before he decides; most of them acquiesce, though 
Levi and Simeon refuse; they (Levi and Simeon) 
must cleanse their sister’s honor with blood. The 
story isnot complete. It must have told of the failure 
of Leviand Simeon, and of their being killed in the 
fray. Gen. xlix. 5-7 alludes to a.third variation, in 
which Jacob is incensed at the conduct of his sons, 
and proves that the incident was fraught with fatal 
consequences for the brothers. The historical facts 
underlying this episode are these: Dinah represents 
a clan; Shechem is the well-known city. The tribe 
Dinah had been made captive by Shechem, and the 
closely consanguineous tribes of Levi and Simeon, 
in an attempt to capture the city and release the 
sister clan, came to ignominious grief. This feud 
did not take place in the Patriarchal period, but at 
the beginning of that of the Judges, shortly after 


the first invasion of Canaan. 
E. K.—E. G. H. 


DINAITES (135%; Septuagint, Aewaio; Vul- 
gate, “Dinwi”): A tribe mentioned in Ezra iv. 9 as 
having settled in Samaria, and as opposing and de- 
nouucing the efforts of the Jews to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem. The Dinaites have thus far not been positively 
identified. 

K. B d 

DINHABAH (74725): City mentioned in the 
Old Testament as the capital of Idumea, and prob- 
ably the birthplace of Bela, son of Beor, King of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 32; I Chron. i. 49). The efforts 
at locating the Dinhabah of Scripture have thus far 


been unsuccessful. 
K. B. P. 


DINIZ (= DENIS): King of Portugal (1279- 
1925), and styled “the father of his country”; one 
of the most tolerant rulers of his time, and well dis- 
posed toward the Jews. He took care that the judges 
did not encroach on their rights, and did not admit 
unlawful witnesses. He did not compel Jews to 
wear special badges or to pay tithes to the Church, 
although the canonical law demanded both; and he 
particularly enjoined upon the authorities that all 
privileges granted the Jews by him or any prece- 
ding king should be recognized. Diniz granted spe- 
cial favors to individuals and to communities, as, for 
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instance, to Braganca. He in 1295 appointed Don 
Judah, the chief rabbi (“ Arrabi Mor”), ag his treas- 
urer, Judah’s son and successor, Don Gedaliah, 
treasurer to Queen Dofia Britiz, enjoyed such favor 
with the king that the latter gave him two tracts of 
land (terras), or, according to another version, two 
towers (torres), in Beja. On account of such fa- 
vors shown to the Jews the Portuguese clergy com- 
plained of the king to the pope, but without avail; 
for the king would not change his attitude. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 18 et seq. 
G. M. K. 


DIOCZESAREA. Sce Sepruoris. 


DIOCLETIAN: Roman emperor (285-805). Al- 
though he was the son of Dalmatian slaves (Eutro- 
pius, ix. 19), he rose to the highest honors by virtue 
of his personal qualities. The rabbinical sources 
have amplified the account of his lowly origin by 
reporting that he was a swincherd in his youth, even 
his original name, Diocles, being mentioned in this 
connection (Yer. Ter. 46c; Gen. R. Ixiii. 8). Ac- 
cording to these sources, he spent his youth in Pal- 
estine, where he was mocked by the Jewish school- 
boys; and after he became emperor the Jews agreed 
that not even the most insignificant Roman ought to 
be derided (čb.). According to the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi, Diocletian went to PANEAS in Palestine, 
where, not so much from cruelty as from a tyran- 
nous impulse, he gave the patriarch Judah II. at 
Tiberias a command which was apparently impossi- 
ble of fulfilment. Judah, however, succeeded in 
carrying it out, either through the cleverness ofa 
servant or through magic (25.). 

Diocletian's presence in Palestine, which is often 
mentioned in rabbinical sources, is connected by 
Graetz with the Persian war of 297-298. "This con- 
nection, however, is not necessary, for the fact is 
that Diocletiam was in Palestine in 986, in the time 
of Judah II. (comp. Mommsen in * Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Akademie," 1860, pp. 417 et seg.). It is 
reported that he was at Cæsarea (Eusebius, “ Vita 
Constantini," i. 19; compare Gen. R. Ixiii. 8) and 
in the region of Tyre (Yer. Ber. 6a; Yer. Naz. 56a), 
which is not far distant from Paneas. At this last- 
named place, where Lake Phiala (Birkat-Ram) is 
situated, Diocletian built certain water-works, as 
may be inferred from the confused rabbinical no- 
tices (according to the correct reading in Yalk. to 
Ps. 697; compare Midr. Ps. xxiv. 6; Yer. Kil. 32c; 
Yer. Ket.. 85b; B. B. 74b), and the lake may pos- 
sibly have been called for a time “Lake of Dio- 
cletian.” 

His stay in Palestine is memorable for the edict 
issued by him that sacrifices should be offered every- 
where to the national gods, the Jews alone being 
exempted, for even the Samaritans obeyed the edict 
(Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 44d). The Christians also suffered 
heavily (Eusebius, * De Martyribus Palestine,” § 8); 
although the date 303-804, given by Eusebius for 
the issue of the edict, is different from that given by 
the Rabbis, who clearly assume that Diocletian was 
present in Palestine atthe time. Diocletian endeav- 
ored to improve the pagan worship, as may be seen 
from an inscription preserved in the Talmud: “I, 
Emperor Diocletian, established this panegyric of 
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Tyrus lasting eight days to the genius of my brother 
Herculius.” “Herculius” was the surname of Max- 
imian, Diocletian’s associate emperor; Diocletian’s 
surname was“ Jovius.” "Thisinscription is valuable 


and significant as regards not only Diocletian, but 


also as evidence of the conditions in Palestine (Yer. 
‘Ab. Zarah 89b; compare Rapoport, “ ‘Erek Millin,” 
p. 280; I. Levi, in “Rev. Et. Juives,” xliii. 
It is also worthy of note that Diocletian led 120,000 
men into Syria (Yer. Sheb. 34d), and that his meas- 
ures were so severe that he drove the inhabitants of 
Paneas into exile, from which they returned after 
thirty years (Yer. Sheb. 38d). It is also said that 
Diocletian possessed a piece of virgin gold as large 
asa Gordianic denarius, and similar to that possessed 
by Hadrian (Num. R. xii. 4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. der Isracliten, iv. 172, 249, where 


Basnage, Histoire des Juifs (viii., ch. 3), is corrected ; Griitz, 
Gesch. 3d ed.,iv. 279; Kohut, 'Aruch," Supplement, p. 49. 


G. S. Kn. 

DIODATUS (surnamed Trypho = Debauchee) : 
Ruler of Syria 141-188 B.c.; born at Kasiana near 
Apamea. Originally an officer in the army of Alex- 
ander Balas, he opposed the claims of Demetrius IL, 
putting on the throne Antiochus, the young son of 
Alexander, who was still a minor, with the help of 
deserters from Demetrius. Diodatus took the city 
of Antioch; and Jonathan the Hasmonean was will- 
ing to throw in his lot with Antiochus.  Diodatus, 
however, had other plans, and feared that Jonathan 
would stand in his way. He inveigled him from 
Bethshean to Ptolemais, and put him to death at 
Baskama or Baska (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 6, § 6). 
From Ptolemais, Diodatus went to Judea against 
Simon Maceabeus, who had followed Jonathan as 
head of the Jewish forces. His real design now 
came to light; the young Antiochus was put to 
death,and Diodatus assumed *the crown of Asia." 
Simon turned to Demetrius for aid, and from him 
gained the independence of the Jewish state. De- 
metrius was taken prisoner in Persia; but his place 
was taken by another son of Demetrius I., Anti- 
ochus VII. (Sidetes) who marched against Trypho, 
and with the help of Simon shut him up in the city of 
Dora (Tantura, between Cæsarea and Carmel) Di- 
odatus fled to Orthosia (north of Tripoli), and was 
besieged by Antiochus in Apamea, where he took his 
own life. 


BIG e I Macc. xii. xv.; Josephus, Ant. xiii. ch. 5, 
6, 7: Strabo, 668; Von Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans, p. 51; 
Sehürer, Gesch. i. 131, 188 et seq. d 


DIOGO, JUSTINIANO ALVARES DA 
ANNUN CLAGAO: Archbishop of Cranganor; 
born at Lisbon in 1654; died at Evora Oct. PN 1 718. 
Doctor of theology and canon in ordinary, he was 
charged with a special mission at Rome. Dom 
Pedro II. rewarded his services by appointing him 
archbishop of the Indian town of Cranganor, then a 
Portuguese possession (1692). Diogo never occupied 
his archicpiscopal seat, and resigned it in 1695 to be- 
come coadjutor of the Archbishop of Evora. Be- 
sides writing several sermons and separate dis- 
courses, he was the author of * Trofeo Evangelico,” 
a collection of sermons, Lisbon, 1693-17138. He left 
various works in manuscript, among them a work 
entitled “ Turris Davidica Contra Judeos,” in which 
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he seeks to demonstrate the coming of the Messiah, 
The sermon preached by Diogo on the occasion of 
the auto da fé in Lisbon, Sept. 6, 1705, caused an 
animated controversy. In 1709 there appeared in 
Portuguese under the title “ Ante Exordio” a reply 
by an anonymous Jew, a work which must not be 
confounded with the * Respuesta ? in Spanish, attrib- 
uted to the haham David Nieto of London. The 
anonymous book, according toa note in the “ Antiq- 
uities of Mexico,” is said to be by Isaac Nieto. On 
the original copies the author is given as “Carlos 
Vero” (pseudonym), or as “the author of ‘ Noticias 
Reconditas.’ ” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa, Bibl. Lusitana, i. 631-632; Joaquim 
de Aranjo, Judeus Portuguezes, Famalicão, 1901; ' Ser mam 
do Auto da Fé que se Celebron nã Praza do Rocio de Lis- 
boa, em 6 de Set. de 1705, Pregado pelo Illmo et Revmo 
Sr. "D. Diogo da Amnunciasam Justiniano, Lisbon, 1705; 
Ante Exordio a Resposta do Sermam que o Arcebispo 
de Cranganor Pregon . Feyta por hum Anonimo, Tu- 
rin, 1709; Respuesta al Sermon Predicado pol el Avce- 
bispo de Cranganor, por el Author de la Noticias Re- 
conditas de la Inquisicion; Obra Posthuma Impressa en 
Villa Franca [London] por Carlo Vero, n.d. The sermon 
and the Respuesta have been reprinted by Lord Kingsborough 
and A. Aglio, in Antiquities of Mexico, viii., Supplement, 
pp. 91, 117, London, 1848. They have also been translated. 
into English by Moses Mocatta, under the title The Inquisi- 
tion and Judaism: A Sermon Addressed to Jewish Mar- 
tyrs on the Occasion of an Auto da Fé at Lisbon, 1702, by 
the Archbishop of Cranganor; and A Reply to the Ser- 
mon by Carlo Vero, 1815; reprinted i in Philadelphia by I[saac] 
L[eeser] 5620 (1860). 


G. C. DE B. 

DION CASSIUS: Historian; born about 155 at 
Niceea in Bithynia; held the highest offices of state 
in the Roman empire; became consul in 221; died 
about 240. He wrote an extended work in Greek 
which dealt with the entire history of Rome, and 
alsoincluded Jewish history. Only bookslxi.-1xxx. 
have been preserved intact, in the extract made by 
Xiphilinus in the eleventh century, the remainder: 
existing merely in fragments. Most important for 
Jewish history are the fragments of books l1x.-]xix., 
which contain highly valuable information on mat- 
ters that would otherwise be entirely unknown. 

Dion's references to Jewish affairs may be divided 
into the three following groups: 

1. Seattered notices, such as the order against 
religious assemblies at Rome, under CLAtupIus (book 
Ix. 6); the punishment of the consul Flavius Clem- 
ens and others, “who followed Jewish customs and 
laws" (Ixvii. 13); and the references to the Jewish 
princess BERENICE (lxvi. 15). 

9, Remarks on the Jewish war under Nero, Ves- 
pasian, and Titus (lxvi. 4-15). These because of 
their aceuracy and impartiality, so far as such char- 
acteristics were possible in a Roman writing on 
Jewish matters, do not lose in value even when 
compared with the account of Josephus. Indeed, 
they are the only authentic notices of this impor- 
tant war besides Josephus' account, which is col- 
ored in favor of the Romans. Dion narrates, quite 
independently of Josephus, the difficulties of the 
besieging Romans in getting drinking-water, while 
the Jews had a plentiful supply. He also says that 
deserters from the Jewish camp poisoned the water 
of the Romans. Asa similar statement is found in 
Sextus Julius Africanus (Keorot, § 3, in “Mathem. 
Veteres,” p. 290), who probably drew his material 
from Justus of Tiberias, it is possible that Dion Cas- - 
sius also used the work of the last-named historian. 


Dionysus 
Disabilities 


Dion says, further, that Titus himself was wounded 
by a stone (a detail not mentioned by Josephus); 
that many Romans, believing the city to be impreg- 
nable, went over to the Jews; and that the Roman 
soldiers, because of the sanctity of the Temple, hesi- 
tated for days to enter it, even after a breach had 
: been made. All these occurrences are materially 
toned down by Josephus. Dion describes how the 
people, the magistrates, and the priests were placed 
in defending the Temple; and he says that Jerusa- 
lem fell on a Sabbath (the Romans took the Sabbath 
to be a fast-day). In all these matters Dion shows 
that he had reliable and authentic information. 
Since Vespasian as well as Titus wrote “ Recollec- 
tions" of the Jewish war, Dion may have used them. 
Another of his sources is assumed to have been the 
account of Antoninus Julianus, a Roman general 
and rhetorician, who took an active part in the war. 
3. For an account of the Jewish war under Tra- 
jan and Hadrian Dion is the most important source 
(Ix viii. 82, Ixix. 12-14), though his descriptions of the 
cruelties perpetrated by the Jewsat Cyrene and on the 
island of Cyprus are probably exaggerated. While 
not free from errors, Dion’s account is largely con- 
firmed by the Rabbis and by the Church Fathers; 
and even the fifty walled cities with the capture of 
which he credits the Jews can be severally located. 
He is more accurate than Spartianus, one of the au- 
thors of the “Scriptores Historie Auguste,” who, 
like Dion, mentions the account of Emperor Hadrian; 
but of the two, Dion only seems to have taken the 
Jewish data directly from this authentic source. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The text of Dion Cassius is reprinted in Th. 
Reinach, Textes d' Auteurs Grecs Rélatifs aux Juifs, i; the 
passages referring to the Bar Kokba war, in Münter, Der 
Jüd. Krieg Unter Trajan und Hadrian, 1824, pp. 106-110. 
For an UR UM of the fifty cities, see S. Krauss, in Maga- 
zin, 1892, xix. For the connection with Antoninus, see 
Schiatter, Zur a alus und Gesch. Paldstina’s, 1898, 
pp. 397 et seq.; and for that with Justus, see Büchler, in 
Kaufmann Gedenkhuch, 1900, p.18. On Hadrian as source, 
see Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 1901, i. 674, note 7 
G. S. KR. 


DIONYSUS, FESTIVAL OF: Historic no- 
tices regarding a supposed festival of Dionysus in 
Judea do not antedate the time of the Maccabees. 
The general statement in I Maccabees (i. 51, 54, 55) 
that ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES forced the Jews to sacri- 
fice in the Greek fashion, isamplified in II Maccabees 


(vi. 7; compare III Macc. ii. 29) into the statement: 


that the Jews were forced to take part in the festi- 
vals of Dionysus and to deck themselves with ivy 
(xieooc); hence Hippolytus (“De Antichristo," pp. 
99-99, S 49), a Church father of the second century, 
regards Antiochus Epiphanes as the prototype of 


Antichrist. The entire story, however, is regarded 
as unhistorical. Even the account in 

II Mac- III Maccabees, where Egyptian mat- 
cabees. ters are referred to, is not plausible; 


for though Dionysus was the tutelar 
deity of the Egyptian Ptolemies, whereas the Syrian 
Seleucids always worshiped Zeus (Willrich, “ Judai- 
ca,” p. 168, Göttingen, 1900), the Dionysia were cele- 
brated in every country that had come under the in- 
fluence of Greek culture. Antiochus XI. even bore 
the by-name * Dionysus” (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 15, 
S1; “B. J.” i. 4, 8 7); and NICANOR, the general of 
Demetrius, threatened to consecrate a "Temple at 
Jerusalem to Dionysus unless Judas Maccabeus was 
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delivered to him (II Macc. xiv. 83). The Seleucids 
may therefore have forced the Jews to a similar 
worship. 

It is certain (III Macc. ii. 29) that the Jews of 
Egypt were forced to worship Dionysus, although 
this religious persecution took place probably only 
within the nomos of Arsinoe. It is further said (db. 
ii. 80): “Should any among them prefer to enter the 
community of those initiated into the mysteries, they 
shall receive the same civic rights as the Alexan- 
drians." Hence the citizenship of the Egyptian 
Jews was dependent, under Ptolemy IV. Philopator, 
on their taking part in the worship of Dionysus 
(Lumbroso, “Ricerche Alessandrine,” p. 49, Turin, 
1871; Abrahams, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ix. 56); 
and as the Jews could not accept this condition, they - 
probably did not become full citizens under that 
king. 

A myth of Dionysus is connected with the Pales- 
tinian o of Aisi tae Pliny (“Historia Natu- 
ralis," v. 18, $ 74) and Solinus (ed. Mommsen, ch. 
36) derive nie name of this city from the Scythians, 
who were settled on that spot by Dionysus in order 
to protect the tomb of his nurse who was buried 


there. The Greeks and the Romans 

Accord- were firmly convinced that the Jews 
ing to hada cult of Dionysus, basing this 
Plutarch. opinionon some external point of sim- 


ilarity. Plutarch thinks that the name 
of the Jewish Sabbath is derived from oáfooc, the cry 
of the ecstatic Bacchantes. More important still is 
his further statement that the Jewish Feast of Taber- 
nacles, as celebrated in the Temple at Jerusalem, was 
really a form of Dionysus worship. He reasons as 
follows: “The Jews celebrate their most important 
feast in the time of the vintage; they heap all sorts 
of fruit on their tables, and they live in tents and 
huts made chiefly from branches of the vine aud 
from ivy; the first day of this festival they call the 
Feast of Tabernacles. A few days later they cele- 
brate another feast, invoking Bacchus no longer 
through symbols, but calling upon him directly by 
name. "They, furthermore, have a festival during 
which they carry branches of the fig-tree and the 
thyrsus; they enter the Temple, where they probably 
celebrate Bacchanalia, for they use small trumpets; 
and some among them, the E play on the 
cythara ? (* Symposium," iv. 5, 88). Plutarch evi- 
dently had certain ceremonies of the Feast of Suk- 
kot in mind. See Crown 1n PostT-BIBLICAL TIMES. 
The accusation of Tacitus (* Hist.” v. 5) is similar: 
" As their priests sing to the accompaniment of flutes and 
kettle-drums, and as they deck themselves with laurel, and as a 
golden vine was found in their Temple, many people believe 
that they worship Bacchus, the conqueror of the East; but the 
two cults have nothing in common, for Bacchus has established 
a brilliant and joyous ritual, while the customs of the Jews are 
bizarre and morose." 
The artificial vine, which Herod presented to the 
Temple, is also mentioned by Josephus (* Ant." xv. 


11, 8 3); it still existed at the destruc- 

Account tion of the Temple (Mid. iii. 8), and 
of Taci- was carried off by Titus (^ B. J.” v. 5 
tus. 8 4). The account of Tacitus is thus 


based on fact, the same as that of Plu- 
tarch in regard to the ritual of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. Plutarch, furthermore, deduces the Jewish 
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worship of Bacchus from the garment of the high 
priest, who wears bells on his mantle, like those that 
were used in the Bacchanalia at night; he refers also 
in ambiguous terms to a thyrsus and to drums 
(riurava) which the high priest wears in front (on 
the frontlet or on the breastplate?) (25.) Gritz 
(* Gesch." 2d ed., ii. 254) assumes a barrel-opening 
festival (moryia = * vinalia”), which, however, can 
not be substantiated. 

In describing the garment of the high priest, Plu- 
tarch purposely uses expressions reminiscent of the 
Dionysus worship, and it is probable that just such 
equivocal expressions, which he may have read in a 
Hellenistic work, led him to make the impossible 
assertion that the Jews had a cult of Dionysus. As 
a matter of fact the palm-branch prescribed for the 
Feast of Tabernacles was called by the Hellenists 
0tpooc (Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 18, § 5; II Macc. 
x. 7), which could easily remind a Greek of the Dio- 
nysia. He also intimates that he knew something 
about the * Feast of the Drawing of Water," which 
in its free joyousness resembled the Bacchanalia 
(Suk. v. 9; Tosef.: iv. 1-5; Bab. 51b; Yer. 55b). 
Neither the statements of "Tacitus nor those of Plu- 
tarch lead to the conclusion, as some scholars assert, 
that they used as their sources anti-Jewish Alexan- 
drian works, for their statements contain nothing 
that is hostile to the Jews. A Greek, on the con- 
trary, would consider it a vindication for the Jews 
if he could derive ceremonies of the Jewish worship 
from pagan practises. 

Dionysus is not mentioned as a god in the rabbin- 
ical writings; it is possible, however, that in Haman's 

fictitious genealogy (I Targ. Esth. v. 
In Talmud 1; If Targ. Esth. iii. 1) Dionysus fig- 
and ures as Haman's ancestor (Krauss, 

Cabala.  *Lehnwórter," ii. 200, Berlin, 1899). 

Jastrow's statement (“ Dict." p. 1806) 
that the “Dionysia” may be traced in an obscure 
Talmudic word can not be accepted. In some 
prayers of the cabalists the name of Dionysus ap- 
pears, together with other mystic names (* Mitteil. 
der Gesell. für Jüd. Volkskunde," v. 31, 58, 71). 
See Ass- WORSHIP. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., ii. 254; Reinach, Textes 
d'Auteurs Grecs, p. 148; Büchler, Die Tobiaden und die 
Oniaden, pp. 181, 196, Vienna, 1899; idem, in Rev. Et. 
Juives, xxxvii. 182 et seq. 

G. S. KR. 

DIOSCORIDES, PEDACIUS or PEDA- 
NIUS: Greek physician of the first century. His 
“Materia Medica” is mentioned ina Hebrew medical 
work called “Midrash ha-Refu’ot,” attributed to 
ASAF BEN BERECHIAH, but compiled from Syriac 
sources, in the tenth or eleventh century. In the 
tenth century Hasdaiibn Shaprut, minister of finance 
to ‘Abd al-Rahman III., assisted in the translation of 
the work into Arabic. But no Hebrew translation 
is known; the only quotations found being repro- 
ductions of quotations in other authors. An at- 
tempt was made in Salonica to translate into Hebrew 
Mathioli's commentary on Dioscorides. 

Only one short work of Dioscorides has been trans- 
lated into Hebrew, by a French Jew, Azariah Bona- 
foux. It is an alphabetical index of drugs which 
can be substituted one for another. The translator 
says that he found the manuscript under the Greek 
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title of 'AvriBaAAouévov, which he translated “ Temu 
rat ha-Sammim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grátz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 300, 301 ; Steinschnei- 
der, Hebr. Uebers. p. 60; idem, Hebr. Bibi. xix. 84; idem. 
in Jew. Quart. Rev. xiii. 98: Phil. Luzzatto, Notice sur Abou 
Youssuf Hasdai, p. 6; Cat. Hebr. MSS. Bibl. Nat. Paris, 
No. 1124, 5. 

a. M. SEL. 
DIOSPOLIS. See Lyppa, COUNCIL or. 
DIRGE. See KInor. 


DISABILITIES, LEGAL. 
EVIDENCE; Law, 

DISABILITIES.—In Europe: J. E. Scherer 
in his “Die Rechtsverhiiltnisse der Juden in den 
Deutsch-Oesterreichischen Liindern” (Leipsic, 1901) 
has well pointed out that legislation concerning the 
Jews during the Middle Ages may be divided into 
two groups, based upon two different views. The 
first comprises those laws which treat the Jews as 
belonging to an alien creed opposed to the estab- 
lished church of the state, against the development 
of which the latter must be protected in part by 
preventive, in part by repressive, measures. This 
legislation afforded the Jews in religious matters a 
limited sufferance; it protected their lives, liberty, 

and property, but seriously restricted 
Principles their civil rights. This principle, 
of traces of which are perceptible in 
Treatment. heathen Rome, permeates the Chris- 
tian-Roman, Germanic-Christian, and 
Mohammedan systems of law. The second group 
of laws is based upon the view that the Jews are 
members of a foreign nation, and are accordingly to 
be treated as aliens. Early Teutonic law held that 
foreigners did not share in the rights accorded by 
the nation to its members; they might at any time 
be expelled from the country in which they had set- 
tled, and their property, which was regarded as be- 
longing not to them, but to the sovereign, might be 
taken away from them. Rights were secured by 
them only through grants from the sovereign, and 
were limited by such grants. Such were the prin- 
ciples of law applied to the Jews in Germany, in 
the Carolingian empire, in most portions of Austria, 
and in Aragon, Castile, Portugal, England, France, 
and south Italy till the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 

The disabilities which the Jews suffered prior to 
the common era in countries other than those dom- 
inated by Greece and Rome—of little direct impor- 
tance in accounting for their legal status in the civi- 
lized world to-day—are treated in the articles on those 
countries. In regard to pre-Christian Greece and 
Rome it need only be remarked that their treatment 
of the Jews showed, though in a minor degree, traces 
of the antagonism toward aliens which was so com- 
mon in primitive societies, and which in the case of 
the Jew the jealous precepts of Jewish monotheism 
tended to aggravate (see Diaspora). Under Caracalla 
(211-217) the Jews became Roman citizens; as such 
they were entitled to all civil and political rights, in 
cluding even the right to hold public office, though 
certain obligations, which were regarded as incon- 
sistent with their religion, were not imposed upon 
them, such as military service and liability to cer- 
tain Church impositions. These conditions contin- 
ued for about a century, until the Roman empire 
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under the emperor Constantine began to yield to 
Christianizing influences. Some further immunities 
which they continued to enjoy under Caracalla and 
his successors carried with them features which may, 
in one way, be regarded as disabilities. The tax 
which the Jews in the Roman émpire were allowed 
to collect for Palestine (see APOSTOLE) was at a later 
time appropriated by the government itself, and the 
tax therefore became increasingly hateful to the 
Jews. It was soon replaced by irregular exactions, 
until it was definitely abolished by Julian, and the 
registers were destroyed. There is reason to believe 
that other special Jewish taxes were occasionally 
levied, and that the exemption, or disqualification, 
from military service, dating from the Pompeys in 
49 and Dolabella in 48, was connected with a special 
counterbalancing tax. However, this taxation can 
scarcely, in its origin, be regarded as of a discrimi- 
natory character. 

The period that preceded Caracalla was, however, 
even less favorable for the Jew, both in the Greek 
and inthe Roman dominions. The Greek cities, cer- 
tainly at first, did not receive the Jews favorably; 
in many of them the observance of Jewish rites 

was absolutely forbidden; in others, 
Before like ALEXANDRIA, they were required 
Caracalla. to live in a special district of the 
city, though this had been originally 
granted asa privilege. The Jews acquired in gen- 
eral the good-will, first of the Greek, then of the Ro- 
man authorities; and this afforded them a protection 
against the jealousy and antagonism of the popu- 
lace. Under the Greeks they did not enjoy exemp- 
tion from military service. "Their fortunes and the 
degree of their liberties varied from time to time in 
the Greek cities, never becoming quite as complete 
as they became under Caracalla, and, generally 
Speaking, they were never collectively Greek citi- 
zens. Of course, in the conquered Greek territories 
they acquired the same rights of citizenship as were 
enjoyed by their coreligionists in other parts of the 
Roman empire. In Rome they met with occasional 
harsh treatment, though their legal status gradually 
improved til the constitution of Caracalla made 
them Roman citizens. Hadrian, temporarily, pro- 
hibited circumcision; but this was soon changed to 
apply only to non-Jews, as a check, in the interests 
of the state religion, to Jewish proselytism. Before 
Caracalla's reign they were not fully privileged citi- 
zens, but " peregrini," and were not, it seems, eligi- 
ble to public office, but occupied a position in some 
respects less, in others more, favorable than that of 
full Roman citizenship. 

From the advent of Constantine, Jewish rights be- 
came more and more limited, and their disabilities 
increased. The state became Christian in character, 

and legislation in support of the state 

After the Church and in opposition to the Jews, 
Christiani- who would not accept the new relig- 

zation ion, became common. The thought 
of Rome. that Jews might lawfully give orders 
to Christians became hateful to the 

latter, and hence, beginning in 404, it was decided 
that Jews could not hold public office. Their judi- 
cial autonomy was also reduced. The law sought 
to prevent the Jews from spreading their religion 


to the detriment of Christianity, by forbidding, un- 
der heavy penalties, the building of new synagogues: 
it forbade a Jew to marry a Christian woman, to 
convert free Christians, or to keep Christian slaves. 
The law also endeavored to encourage conversion 
from Judaism, particularly offensive being provisions 
forbidding Jewish parents to disinherit, in whole or 
in part, their converted children. Intercourse be- 
tween Jew and Christian was also discouraged by 
law. Jews and heretics were made incompetent to 
testify against Christians, and offensive special Jew- 
ish oaths were prescribed. 

In Teutonic lands Jews came to be regarded, in 
theory at least, as aliens outside the law of the various 
nations among whom they lived, and as such were en- 
titled only to those rights which the king, by special 
grant, might choose to confer upon them, individu- 
ally orcollectively. Without such grants they were 
outside the law. No“ Wehrgeld " could be exacted 
from the slayer when they were unlawfully killed, 
and the king could at any time lawfully appropriate 
their possessions. Accordingly they acquired from 
time to time special grants from the crown, some of 
which, dating back to the era of Charlemagne, have 
been handed down to us. In these, as a matter of 
favor merely, or in return for a consideration, they 
acquired rights which, in certain particulars, might 
be greater or less than those enjoyed by their non- 
Jewish compatriots. The practical application of 
the theory which denied to Jews all rights except 
such as the crown chose to confer upon them, is 
forcibly illustrated throughout the Middle Ages in 
the cancelation of debts owing to Jews without the 
consent of the creditors. Not only were the Jews 
the serve camere of the emperor, but the rights over 
them of lesser princes and overlords became gener- 
ally recognized when the emperors began to convey 
their own rights over the Jews to their vassals, in 
this way depriving the Jews of their principal pro- 
tector. These lesser lords granted, withdrew, or 
withheld privileges at will. 

It is, moreover, important to note that historical 
and economic conditions combined in the Middle 
Ages to curtail or to remove entirely 
any Jewish privileges or immunities 

and which exceeded those enjoyed by non- 
Economic Jews, the same causes frequently lead- 
Conditions. ing to extensions of their disabilities. 
These conditions were largely due to 

the Crusades, which stimulated religious animosities, 
and led to numerous popular anti-Jewish outbursts 
and even to massacres. The power of the crown, 
as against its greater vassals, becomin g weaker, the 
Jews were also deprived of potential protectors 
against economic jealousy and mob violence. The 
economic conditions in question were due to the rise, 
after the pioneer work of the Jew had been per- 
formed, of rival traders, who organized themselves 
for self-protection into municipal corporations and 
trade-gilds, and secured anti-Jewish decrees when 
they were economically advanced enough to dis- 
pense, wholly or partially, with Jewish aid (sce 
Roscher, “Die Juden im Mittelalter, Betrachtet 
vom Standpunkt der Allgemeinen Handelspolitik ”). 
These decrees, in a measure at least, led to the exclu- 
sion of Jews from various industries and trades, the 
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list of excluded occupations varying in different com- 
munities, and being determined largely by the polit- 
ical influence of varibus non-Jewish competing inter- 
ests. Frequently all occupations were barred against 
Jews, except money-lending and pedling —even 
these at times being prohibited. 'The number of 
Jews or Jewish families permitted to reside in dif- 
ferent places was limited; they were concentrated 
in ghettos, and were not allowed to own land; and 
they were subjected to discriminatory taxes on en- 
tering cities or districts other than their own (see 
Porr-Tax). 

With the acceptance of more modern economic 
ideas many of these restrictions disappeared. Hol- 
land led the way in abolishing Jewish disabilities, 
and England foliowed next, though both were more 
liberal in their treatment of the Jews in their Amer- 
ican possessions than they were toward those at 
home. Germany and France took steps in the same 
direction even before the French Revolution, though 
that great movement, as well as its American pred- 
ecessor, accelerated Jewish emancipation through- 
out the European continent. The oppressive and 
comprehensive character of Jewish disabilities as 
they existed in Europe as late as 1781 are ably de- 
scribed by Dohm in his * Ueber die Bürgerliche Ver- 
besserung der Juden," pp. 6-12: 


"In view of the energetic efforts of the nations to increase 
their population, it is strange that in most states an exception is 
still made with respect to a particular elass of 

Disabilities men. In nearly all the states of Europe the 
ofthe 18th policy of the law and of the whole constitution 
Century. of the state is directed to preventing as far as 
possible the inerease in number of those un- 
fortunatefugitives from Asia—the Jews. In several states their 
sojourn has been totally prohibited, and residence for a brief 
time (often for a night only) is permitted on condition of cer- 
tain payments, and only to travelers enjoying privileges from 
the overlord. In most of the other states, the Jews have been 
received under the most burdensome conditions, not as citizens, 
but as inhabitants and dependents. The law generally permits 
that only a specifled number of Jewish families shall settle in à 
country, and this permission is commonly limited to particular 
places and must be purchased from time to time by the payment 
of a considerable sum of money. In very many countries the 
possession of a fortune is an essential prerequisite for securing 
this necessary license. A large number of Jews find, accord- 
ingly, the portals of every city closed to them, are inhumanly 
turned back at every boundary, and nothing remains for them 
to do but to starve, or to still their hunger by the aid of crime. 
If a Jewish father have several sons, he will probably be able to 
relinquish to only one of them the license to sojourn in the 
country of his birth ; the rest he is obliged to send away with a 
portion into foreign territory, where they must struggle with 


equal disabilities. Concerning his daughters, the question . 


arises whether he will be fortunate enough to establish them in 
one of the families of his native place. Seldom, therefore, can 
a Jewish father enjoy the happiness of living among his chil- 
dren and grandehildren, or of establishing the fortunes of his 
family in a permanent manner. For even the wealthy are com- 
pelled to constantly divide their fortunes through the necessary 
separation from their children and the expense of their estab- 
lishment in different places. If a Jew has acquired permission 
to remain in a country, he is obliged to repurehase the same 
annually by heavy payments; he is not permitted to marry 
without special permission, subject to peculiar conditions and 
heavy charges; every child increases the size of his tax, and al- 
most all his dealings are thus affected. In every occupation in 
life the laws are directed against him with utmost rigor, and 
the mild treatment aecorded to those among whom he is living 
makes his lot seem all the harsher. Besides all these varied 
imposts, the Jew’s means of livelihood are restricted to the ut- 
most. He is absolutely debarred from the honor of serving the 
State; the prime pursuit, agriculture, is elosed to him, and 
scarcely anywhere may he own landed property in his own 
name. A gild would regard itself as disgraced if it received 
one of the circumcised into its membership, and for that reason 


the Jew is wholly excluded in almost every land from manual 
and mechanical pursuits. But seldom, among so many disabili- 
ties, can sufficient courage and zeal be found surviving—so sel- 
dom that, in considering the whole race, individual cases should 
be wholly disregarded—to undertake the pursuit of the fine arts 
and of science, of which only geometry, natural science, and 
medicine remain open to the Hebrew as a means of livelihood. 
Even those few men who succeed in attaining a high rank in 
science and art, as well as those who confer honor upon man- 
kind through unblemished righteousness of conduct, can acquire 
the esteem of but few noble beings; among the mighty ones 
even supreme merit of mind and heart is canceled by that un- 
pardonable fault—the fault of being a Jew. For this unfortu- 
nate being, who is countryless, whose activities are everywhere 
circumscribed, who is nowhere permitted to exercise his talents 
untrammeled, in whose virtue no one places credence, for whom 
scarcely one attainable distinction exists—for him no path leads 
to the enjoyment of a dignified and independent existence, or 
even to self-support, other than the path of trade. But here 
also discriminatory limitations and imposts beset him, and but 
few of this people have sufficient property to engage in whole- 
sale trade. They are, therefore, mostly confined to a petty re- 
tail trade, in which only the constant duplication of small profits 
suffices to sustain a needy existence; or they are compelled to 
lend to others the money they can not employ themselves. But 
in what numerous ways is even this sole remaining pursuit re- 
stricted in nearly every country! Many kinds of trade are 
wholly closed to them; others are open only under legislative 
regulations concerning time, place, and person; the permitted 
trades are beset by so many imposts, hampered by so many in- 
vestigations, and dependent on the caprices of so many petty 
officials, that the earnings of Jews are extremely small, and can 
attract only such as are accustomed to the most miserable exist- 
ence. When in former days, because of such restrictions upon 
his own employment of his own property. it became necessary 
for the Jew to lend it to others, it was seen fit to declare such 
practise—which must, however, be regarded as the most natural 
consequence of these restrictions—as illegat ; and to-day, also, 
lending money upon interest is scarcely regarded as an honest 
business. . . . And notwithstanding the fact that the lending of 
money has been forced upon the Jew, the law almost always fa- 
vors the debtor, and the latter is compelled by his necessities 
only too often to drive the Jewish ereditor to a violation of the 
law, and thus to expose him to incessant penalties.” 


As regards the present disabilities in Russia and 


Rumania, Leroy-Beaulieu says: “It is widely be- 


lieved that almost all the Jews in the world, at any 
rate all European Jews, enjoy civil liberty and 


equality. This is a mistake. The Israelites who 


enjoy the rights of citizenship are probably still in 
the minority. A large number of the descendants of 
Abraham are still subject to special laws. There 
remain in Europe but two states (other than Spain 
and Portugal) which refuse to grant to the Jews the 
rights accorded to the Christians; but these two 
states, Russia and Rumania, contain more Jews 
than all the rest of Europe together. One of them, 
the Russian empire, holds perhaps fully one-half 
of all the Jews in the world” (“Israël Chez les Na- 
tions,” pp. 4, 5). For detailed account of disabili- 
ties in Russia see RUSSIA. 

See ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT; ARMY; AUTO 
DA FÉ; BADGE; GHETTO; INQUISITION;  Porr- 
TAx; REAL ESTATE; SLAVERY; WITNESSES. 
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—— In Mohammedan Countries: 'The basis of 
Mohammedan legislation concerning Jews was, and 
still is, in some countries, the group of laws known 
as the * Pact of Omar," attributed to Omar. the sec- 
ond calif. In taking Jerusalem he is said to have 
granted protection to the capitulating Christians 
under certain conditions, which were extended to 
Jews. The main points of these conditions, accord- 
ing to later Arabic writers, were: that they should 
not build new houses of worship nor restore the old 
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ones; that they should admit the followers of Islam 
to their places of worship; that they should not pray 
aloud; that they should not teach their children the 
Koran; that they should entertain a traveling Mo- 
hammedan for three days; that they should not har- 
boraspy; that they should not hinder any one from 
embracing Islam; that they should show respect to 
Mohammedans whenever they met them; that their 
houses should not overtop the dwellings of the Mo- 
hammedans; that they should wear a distinct dress; 
that they should not drink wine in public, nor carry 
weapons, nor ride on horseback, nor make use of a sig- 
net-ring with Arabic iuscriptions; that they should 
pay a poll-tax; that they could not hold publie of- 
fices, nor haveintercourse with Mohammedan women. 

It is a matter of doubt whether all ef these laws 
were enacted by Omar; for his subsequent bestowal 
of privileges upon the Babylonian Jews would have 
been an act of inconsistency which a man of his 
character would be very unlikely to commit. How- 
ever that may have been, there is no trace of the en- 
forcement of these enactments until Omar II. (717- 
190). This calif passed several restrictive laws sim- 
ilar to those contained in the *Pact of Omar." 
Only two califs of the Abbassid dynasty, Harun al- 
Rashid (196-809) and Mutawakkil (847-861), . are 
known to have been guided by these laws with re- 
gard to both Jews and Christians, the former calif 
enforcing them partially, and the latter to their full 
extent. In Egypt, under the dynasty of the Fati- 
mites, only Al-Hakim (996-1021) enforced them; he, 
however, not only enforced, but greatly amplified 
them. In Spainand Africa it was not until the time 
of the Almoravides that their observance became gen- 


eral. 'Thelast Mohammedan government to enforce, 
and the first to repeal, the ~ Pact of Omar” was the 


Sublime Porte. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century the legal 

disabilities of the Jews in Turkey were but few. 
They began to multiply only under 

Dis- Mustafa II. (1695-1703), who com- 
abilities in pelled the Jews to wear black shoes 

Turkey. and hats, in contrast to the yellow 

shoes and red head-gear of their Moham- 
medan compatriots. The testimony of Jews was not 
valid, and they were allowed to dwell only in speci- 
fied districts. Residence in Jerusalem was praeti- 
cally rendered impossible by heavy taxes, which only 
the richest Jews were able to pay. Similar legisla- 
tion prevailed in the Turkish possessions of Algeria 
and Tunis, where residence in certain cities, such as 
Kairwan, Hammamet, and Tunis, was forbidden to 
Jews. They were compelled to dress in black, and 
among other restrictions were forbidden the use of 
lanterns in the strect. In passing before à mosque 
they had to take off their shoes. 

The abolition of Jewish legal disabilities in Tur- 
key was effected by ‘Abd al-Majid in 1840; in AI- 
geria, when it was conquered by France; in Tunis, 
| through the intervention of France in 
1857, when the bey was compelled to 
emancipate them. Morocco and Per- 
sia are now the only Mohammedan 
countries where Jews are still subject to barba- 
rous discriminating legislation. Not only was the 
“Pact of Omar” adopted in these countries, but 
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it was used as a basis for new laws for the degrada- 
tion of the Jews, who thereby became the prey of 
the mob and of every petty oflicial. The following 
is a list of the principal disabilities still in force in 
Morocco: Where Mohammedans are concerned the 
testimony of a Jew is invalid. Jews can not reside 
outside the mellahs. They are not allowed to ride 
through any part of the town outside the mellah, on 
leaving which they are compelled to walk barefoot 
and to remove their head-dress. They are not al- 
lowed to carry a walking-stick, but the elderly and 
sick are permitted to use reeds as supports. In 
Moorish districts the Jew is not allowed to use the 
foot-paths, but must confine himself to the rougher 
parts of the highways. He is bound to pass the 
Moor on the left hand, and if he fail to do so he 
must retrace his steps. They are not allowed to 
build houses above a certain height, nor to own 
property outside the mellah. They are debarred 
from possessing stores or booths in the Moorish 
quarters. When government granaries or ware- 
houses are overstocked, or their contents damaged, 
the Jews are forced to buy at the normal price of 
undamaged goods. Jews, with their wives and 
daughters, are compelled to work for any govern- 
ment official whenever ordered, even on Sabbaths 
and festivals, and to receive payment far below the 
market rates. They are compelled to do the work 
which the Moors refuse as degrading—cleaning 
sewers, carrying away carcasses from government 
stables, ete. When the heads of rebels or of crimi- 
nals are to be exposed at the town gate, the Jews 
are made to salt them before they are exhibited. — 
Jewish purveyors (butchers, grocers, bakers, etc.) 


are compelled tosupply various functionaries gratui- 
tously. A Jew can not appoint a Jewish attorney 


to plead before the kadi against a Moor. Neither is 
he allowed to act as attorney for a Moor. 

Jews are not allowed to follow any of the liberal 
professions, and are disqualified for public offices or 
employments, They are required to wear a special 
costume, consisting of a black skull-cap and black 
shoes, and are not allowed to adopt any attire that 
might lead one to mistake them for Moors. They 
are not allowed to use the public baths, and are 
even denied the use of baths in the mellah; are not 
allowed to drink from the public fountains in Moor- 
ish quarters, nor to take water therefrom; and 
are not allowed to carry arms. A Jew’s evidence is 
not admitted in a court of justice. A Jew’s life, if 
taken by a Moor, is compensated by the payment of 
a sum equal to $3800. 

A Jew condemned to imprisonment or to flogging 
must pay the fees of all officials concerned in his 
punishment. In the prisons and jails they are not 
allowed the use of the common rooms, but are in- 
variably confined in privies, or the like. If aJew 
is suspected of immoral intercourse with a Moorish 
woman (though she be a prostitute), he is liable to 
imprisonment for an indefinite period. If he confess, 
even under torture, or if a witness establish the 
charge, he is punished by death. If Moors choose 
to assert that a Jew has abjured his faith, he is com- 
pelled to become a Moslem; and should he afterward 
attempt to conform to the Jewish ritual, he would 
be liable to be stoned or burned to death. 
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Almost al these disabilities are in force in Persia 
also. They have lately increased to such a degree 
in provinces distant from the capital, 
where the officials are not hindered 
from Jew-baiting by the protests of 
the ambassadors of European powers, that living un- 
der them is well-nigh impossible. As aspecimen of 
these laws, the following, effective in Hamadan in 
1892, may suffice: Jews may not leave their houses 
on rainy or snowy days (rain and snow are considered 
by Mohammedans as conductors of uncleanliness). 
Jewish women are not allowed to show themselves 
in public places with their faces veiled.  'Their 
“izar” (cloak) must be of two.colors. Jews are 
limited to blue cotton clothing. They are not al- 
lowed to wear comfortable shoes. Every Jew is 
compelled to wear a piece of red cloth on his breast. 
A Jew must not precede a Moslem in public places, 
neither may he speak to him in a loud voice. A 
Jewish ereditor must prefer his claim to à Moham- 
medan debtor in a respectful manner. A Jew in- 
sulted by a Moslem must bow his head in silence. 
A Jew buying meat must keep it covered from the 
sight of Moslems. Jewsare forbidden to erect good 
buildings; neither may their houses overtop those 
of their Moslem neighbors. They may not calci- 
mine their rooms. The entrances of their houses 
must be low. They must not wrap themselves in 
their cloaks, but must be content with wearing 
them rolled back under their arms. They are for- 
bidden to cut their beards. "They are not allowed to 
leave town nor to walk in the environs. Jewish 
physicians are not allowed to ride on horses. A 
Jew suspected of having recently drunk brandy is 


not allowed in the streets; otherwise he is liable to 
the punishment of death. Jewish weddings must 


be celebrated secretly. Jews are not allowed to eat 
undamaged fruit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn al-Athir, vii. 20; Ibn Khaldun, Ta'rikh 
al-Kamil, fol. 55; August Müller, "Der Islam, i. 524, 630; 
wW üstenfeld, Gesch. der Fatimid. Chalifen, p. 179; Fregier, 
Les Juifs Alger iens, pp. 8 et seq., Paris, 1865 ; Durier, Les 
J'uifs Algériens, pp. 4 et seq., ib. 1902; Cazés, tissai sur 
V Histoire des Juifs de Tunisie, ib. 1889; Loeb, La Situation 
des Juifs en Turquie, ib. 1877 ; Anglo-Jew. Assoc. Report, 
1886; Bulletin All. Isr. 1892: H. A. Hamaker, De Evpugna- 
tione Memphidis et Alexandrice, pp. 165-175, Leyden, 1825 ; 
Steinschneider, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xii. 488 et seq.; idem, 
in Juden (Geschichte) in Erseh and Gruber, Encyc. sec- 
tion ii., part 27, pp. 189 et seq.; idem, in Polemische Liter a- 
tur, Supplement I, pp. 165-187 (on the * Pact of Omar? Ni 
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DISCOUNT. See COMMERCE. 

DISEASES IN THE BIBLE AND TAL- 
MUD. See MEDICINE IN BIBLE AND TALMUD. 

DISHON (jw): 1. A son of Seir, and head of 
the aboriginal Idumean tribes (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 80; 
I Chron. i.°88; compare 41). 2. A son of Anah, 
grandson of Seir, and brother of Aholibamah, Esau's 
second wife (Gen. xxxvi. 25; I Chron. i. 41). A list 
of Dishon's sons is given iu Gen. xxxvi. 26. 

K. ` I. P. 

DISINTERMENT: The act of exhumation, or 
taking out of the earth or the grave. The removal 
of dead bodies from one place of burial to another 
has been a subject of controversy among Jewish 
authorities, and in recent times has become a cause 
of litigation in the secular courts. In cases where 
the relatives desired to transfer their dead to a place 
designed to serve as the family plot, representative | 


In Persia. 


leaders of Orthodox Judaism have forbidden the re- 
moval, while other rabbis have claimed that, accord- 
ing to the Jewish code of law, such procedure was 
not only permissible, but in a certain sense actually 
desirable. See BURIAL. 

The question hinges upon the interpretation of the 
halakic rule which says: “It is unlawful to remove 
the body or the remnants of bones 
from one place to another, whether 
from an honorable place to an equally 
honorable one, or from a lowly place 
to one equally lowly, or even from a lowly place to 
an honorable one, not to speak of the reverse. It is, 
however, permissible to remove the sameif the dead 
is to be reinterred among his own; for it is pleasant 
for a man to repose alongside of his fathers” (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 362, 1, based upon Yer. 
M. K. ii. 81b; Massek. Semahot xiii.; Kol Bo cxiv.). 
Those rabbis who forbid the transfer of a body to 
unoccupied ground intended to serve as the family 
plot base their prohibition on the expression “ezel 
abotaw " (alongside of his fathers); insisting on the 
occupancy of the place by the remains of relatives 
who had died previously, and excluding, therefore, 
a case where a family plot is to be initiated by the 
burial of the body to be disinterred. They claim 
that the desire for repose among one's own is sup- 
posed to be cherished only with reference to past 
generations and not with reference to future ones. 

Those who favor removal in such a case take the 
words “it is pleasant for a man to repose alongside 
of his fathers” in a larger sense, conveying the idea 
that to be buried in a family plot is presumably 
desirable to any man, and it matters not whether 


the family plot has been already brought into use or 
is to be consecrated for future time. In corrobora- 


tion of this view they refer to the fact that the older 
Baraita in Massek. Semahot l.c., as well as the Kol 
Bo, makes no mention of “alongside of his fathers ” 
the former simply stating as the reason that “it is 
conferring an honor upon the dead” (“she-zeh hu 
kebodo”). 

R. Moses Sofer, in a responsum (* Hatam Sofer,” 
vi. 87), permits disinterment, and calls it a meritori- 
ous act in case it was the wish of the dead to be 
buried in the burial-place of hisfathers; he refers to 
Mak. 11a, a passage which, however, implies the oc- 
cupancy of the ground by the remains of relatives 
who had died previously. 

In the case of Cohn versus the Shearith Israel 
congregation of New York, which came before the 

New York courts and was discussed 


Guiding 
Rule. 


Cohn vs. in“ The American Hebrew” and * Jew- 
Shearith ish Exponent" for March and April, 
Israel. 1902, Dr. H. P. Mendes, rabbi of the 


Shearith Israel congregation, opposed 
the grant by the court of a permit for disinterment, 
and sustained his opposition by responsa from Dr. 
H. Adler, chief rabbi of the United Hebrew Congre- 
gations of the British empire; Dr. Gaster, chief 
rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews of Eng- 
land; Dr. Klein, rabbi of the First Hungarian Con- 
gregation of New York; Dr. B. Drachman, rabbi of 
Congregation Zichom Ephraim of New York; and 
Rev. M. De Sola, minister of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese congregations, Montreal, Canada—all of 
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whom declared that remains interred in a cemetery 
may not be removed for the purpose of reinterment 
in another cemetery in a plot which has been secured 
since the death of the deceased in question. 

On the other hand, Dr. K. Kohler, rabbi of Tem- 
ple Beth-El, New York, when consulted as to the 
view of the authorities of traditional (Orthodox) 
Judaism, declared that, inasmuch as the law excepts 
from the prohibition of disinterment every case in 
which the removal is a benefit to the dead and would 
be presumably desired by him, the transfer of the 
body to a family plot to be consecrated is just as 
lawful as its transfer to a family plot already occu- 
pied; the spirit and not the literal meaning of the 
words “alongside of his fathers” being the essential 
point. The courts, however, sustained the Congre- 
gation Shearith Israel, and the application fora per- 
mit for disinterment, contrary to the cemetery regu- 
lations of the congregation, was refused. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Hebrew, March 14, 21, 28, 
1902; K. Kohler, Orthodoxy and Hyper orthodoxy, in The 
Jewish Exponent, April 18, 1902. 

K. 


DISKIN, JOSHUA LOB BEN BENJAMIN: 
Russian rabbi; born at Grodno, Russia, Dec. 10, 
1518; died at Jerusalem Jan, 22, 1898. At thirteen 
he married Sarah, the daughter of a good family of 
Volkovisk, known later as “ Die Brisker Rebitzin.” 
Diskin obtained a rabbi’s diploma at eighteen, and 
seven years later succeeded his father as rabbi of 
Lomza. He was successively rabbi at Meseritz, 
Minsk, Kovno, Sklow, and Brest-Litovsk, whence 
he was called “ Der Brisker Rov.” A profound and 
thorough student, he became a recognized authority 
on rabbinical law, his admirers comparing him to 
Akiba Eger. He was, if not aggressive, fearless 
when once convinced that a thing was right. Thus, 
when rabbi of Kovno, he insisted upon the dismissal 
of a meat-tax collector. The Russian government, 
however, did not share his views, but ordered him 
to leave the town within forty-eight hours. Again, 
in 1877, tne last year of his rabbinical office at Brest- 
Litovsk, he gave a legacy decision against the civil 
authorities. Compelled again to leave the town, 
Diskin decided upon settling at Jerusalem. There, 
too, he became a center of controversy by forbid- 
ding in 1889, a Sabbatical year, the cultivation of 
land in Palestine, though several Russian rabbis, 
among whom was Isaac Elhanan Spector, had de- 
cided to the contrary. The statement that Diskin was 
opposed to colonization in Palestine is not correct; 
he was not opposed to those who went with sufli- 
cient capital to buy and tillland. A tireless cham- 
pion of Orthodox Judaism, he endeavored to coun- 
teract the influence of Jewish reformersand English 
missionaries. He founded at Jerusalem an orphan 
asylum in opposition to a similar institution estab- 
lished by the liberal Jews, prohibited the use of the 
English missionary hospital, and refused Jewish 
burial to patients who died there. He also founded 
the yeshibah Ohel Mosheh. 

‘Diskin was once accused of having been guilty 
of actions unbecoming a rabbi, but the charges were 
groundless. The very men who had been accus- 
tomed to visit him, and in whom he had the greatest 
confidence, committed the deeds with which he was 


charged. It should be said, furthermore, that his 
wife was prominent in all the struggles between 
him and his adversaries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : [a-Meliz, xxix., No.2; xxxviii., Nos. 44, 50; 
xl, No. 115; Ahiasaf, vi. 347; Ha-Yehudi, i. . No. 14; ‘Ha. 
Habazelet, xxvii, No. 35; xxviii. No. 14; Eisenstadt, Dor 
Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, iii. 10, 11. 

L. G. M. SEL. 
DISNA: Town in the government of Wilna, 

Russia. According to the census of 1897, it has a 

population of 6,739, about 5,600 being Jews. Most of 

these are traders. About 265 persons are employed 
as day-laborers. Truck-farming gives occupation 
to 8 families, working on 5 deciatines of rented land. 

About 437 deciatines in the vicinity of the town are 

owned and cultivated by Jews. "Therearethe usual 

charitable institutions, and a Jewish public school 
for boys and girls, with a register of 170 pupils. 
H. R. S. J. 


DISPECK, DAVID BEN JOEL: Talmudic 
scholar and homilist; born about the year 1744. He 
studied in the yeshibah under Joshua Cohen, among 
his companions being Joseph Steinhard and Jacob 
BERLIN. Later he was named dayyan of Fürth, 
and in 1771 he became rabbi of Mering (Bavaria) and 
the Schwarzwald. In 1778 he was invited to direct 
the yeshibah of Metz, and finally, in 1785, he be- 
came rabbi of Beyersdorf and Baireuth. At Beyers- 
dorf he collected his homilies into one book, entitled 
“Pardes Dawid” (The Garden of David), and ar- 
ranged in the order of the parashiyyot. Besides the 
homilies the book contains 365 solutions of difficult 
pas sages in Maimonides’ “ Yad ha-Hazakah” (Sulz- 
bach, 1786). A responsum of his is found in Jacob 
Berlin's * Be’er Ya‘akob,” ch. xiv., 8 117. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 328, No. 728; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 209; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 859: 

Fuenn, Keneset Yisr ael, p. 232; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Ge- 


dole Yisrael, p. 79. 
L. G. M. SEL. 


DISPUTA TIONS (nmm5"): Public debates on 
religious subjects between Jewsand non-Jews. Re- 
ligious differences have at all times induced serious- 
minded men to exchange their views in order to win 
opponents over to their own side by appeals to rea- 
son. Abraham is represented in the Midrash as 
holding a religious debate with Nimrod (see JEw. 
ExNcvc.i. 86). In Alexandria disputations between 
Jews and pagans were probably quite frequent. 
The first actual disputation before a worldly ruler 
took place at Alexandria about 150 n.c., under Ptol- 
emy Philometor, between Andronicus ben Messalam 
(Meshullam), the Judean, and Sabbeus and Dosith- 
eus (Theodosius), Samaritans, with reference to the 
Scripture text which the Samaritans claimed had 
been omitted by the Jews in the Septuagint trans- 
lations (Gritz, * Gesch." iii. 44, 650; compare Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xiii. 8, $4). In the time of the em- 
peror Caligula the first disputation between Jews 
and pagans before a ruling monarch took place at 
Rome, the erection of statues of Caligula in the syn- 
agogues of Alexandria having caused the Jews to 
send a deputation under Philo to the emperor, while 
the anti-Jewish party sent a deputation under Ap- 
ion. It was typical of all later disputations, inas- 
much as the defeat of the Jews was a foregone con- 
clusion. Some of Philo’s arguments are probably 
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preserved in part in his “ Legatio ad Caium " (88 20- 
45) Papyri fragments discovered in recent years 
contain records of disputations held before Claudius 
and a later emperor (^Rev. Et. Juives, " xxxvii. 
918-223: Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., i. 65-70). 

In ‘Ab. Zarah iv. 7 and Baraita ‘Ab. Zarah 54b is 
recorded a disputation held in Rome between pagan 
sages (panha) and four Jewish elders, whom Gratz 
properly identifies with Gamaliel IIL., Eleazar b. Aza- 
riah, Joshua b. Hananiah, and Akiba, who went to 
Rome to have Domitian's decree against the Jews 
withdrawn (Grütz, “Gesch.” 8d ed., iv. 110) "The 
following was the dialogue: "If your God hates idol- 
atry, why, being omnipotent, does He not destroy it?” 
“ Shall sun, moon, and stars, without which the world 
can not exist, be destroyed on account of the fools 
that worship them?” “But why are not other idols 
which are of no consequence destroyed?” “As well 

should seeds when stolen not grow in 

Between the soil, or a child conceived in adul- 

Jews and tery notbe born. No; the world goes 
Romans. on in its prescribed course, and the 
transgressors shall meet their retribu- 
tion” (compare Bacher, “ Ag. Tan.” i. 84). Accord- 
ing to Eccl. R. i. 9, R. Meir was delegated to repre- 
‘sont the Jews at a public disputation with the 
government in Rome, the boar (1t), as the Roman 
emblem, being made the subject of the debate (com- 
pare Bacher, l.e. ii. 35 et seg.) R. Meir also had 
disputes with the Samaritans (Gen. R. iv.; Bacher, 
l.c. pp. 82 et seq.). 

Of an altogether different nature were the dis- 
putations between Jews and Christians. At first 
these were bitter and sarcastie in tone, but, like 
quarrels between members of one household, harm- 
less in their consequences. As they turned chiefly 
on Scripture interpretations, the Jew easily obtained 

the victory over his less skilled adver- 

Between sary. A number are recorded in the 

Jews and Talmud and Midrash between Chris- 
Christians. tians called * minim ? (heretics) or phi- 
losophers and R. Gamaliel IL. (Yeb. 

109b; Midr. Teh. to Ps. x. ; Ex. R. xxx.; see Deren- 
bourg, “ Hist." 1867, p. 357; Bacher, l.e. i. 87) and 
R. Joshua b. Hananiah (Hag. 5b; see Bacher, 7.c. i. 
1760) How prominent these disputations were in 
the early days of Christianity is shown by the num- 
ber of fictitious dialogues written by Christians for 


apologetic purposes, and mainly copied one from the. 


other, with references to the same Scriptural pas- 
sages, and all of them ending in the same way: the 
Jew, who seldom knows how to answer, finally 
yields and embraces Christianity (see Origen, “ Con- 
tra Celsum," iv. 52, where the disputation between 
Papiscus the Jew and Jason is referred to; Harnack, 
in “Texte und Untersuchungen, "i. 1-3; Conybeare, 
“The Dialogues of Athanasius and Zaccheus and of 
Timothy and Aquila,” Oxford, 1898; McGiffert, 
“A Dialogue Between a Christian and a Jew, En- 
titled 'AvrioA? Ilamíckov kal díAcvoc 'Tovóaíov poc 
Móva yóv rwa,” New York, 1889). Most valuable as a 
characteristic example of such a disputation is Jus- 
tin Martyr's *Dialogue with Tryphon the Jew." 
The author, who frequently calls himself “ philoso- 
pher,” took the famous R. Tarfon (also pronounced, 
probably, “Tryphon”: Derenbourg, lc. p. 916; 
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Gritz, l.c. iv. 58), noted for his fierce opposition to 
the Christian sect (Shab. 116a), as a typical repre- 
sentative of Jewish teaching, putting into his mouth 
rabbinical arguments for the sake of refuting them 
(see M. Friedländer, * Patristische und Talmudische 
Studien," pp. 20 e£ seg., 80-187, Vienna, 1878; Gold- 
fahn, “Justinus Martyr und die Agada,” in “ Mo- 
natsschrift," 1878, pp. 49, 104, 145, 194, 257). Often 
the Jew was horrifed at the identification of 
“Christ” with the “Divine Shekinah,” and termed 
it “blasphemy ” (Friedländer, /.c. pp. 62 et seg.); and 
as the arguments taken from Gen. i. 26, and similar 
expressions regarding the Deity used in Scripture, 
were ever reiterated by these troublesome ^" here- 
tics,” he found these disputations “ full of weari- 
ness” (Eccl. R. i. 9; compare Sanh. 88b, 105b; Yer. 
Ber. ix. 12d; Friedländer, Lc. pp. 62, 82). In the 
course of time, however, polemics became a fine art 
with some of the rabbis, Cesarea, a place where 
Christians and Jews constantly met, being the chief 
school of controversy (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” i. 
92). R. Simlai and R. Abahu were known as keen 
debaters (Bacher, l.e. i. 555, ii. 115). On the ficti- 
tious disputation in Rome between Pope Sylvester 
(814-835) and twelve Pharisaic doctors before the 
emperor Constantine, see Güdemann, * Gesch. des 
Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in Ita- 
lien," 1884, pp. 39, 295. 

Learned disputations of a harmless nature took 
place frequently in Italy, and a controversial Jew- 
ish literature sprang up in the thirteenth century 
(see Güdemann, l.e. pp. 12, 94, 37, 39, 230) with 
the declared object of defending the truth without 
giving offense to the Christian Church (see PoLEM- 
ICAL LITERATURE). Quite different was the tone 
of the disputations introduced in the Byzantine em- 

pire. Here Basil I., about 880, insti- 
In tuted such disputations, and the Jews 
the Middle were to be forced either to admit or 
Ages. to disprove “that Jesus is the culmi- 
nation of the Law and the Prophets” 
(Gritz, l.e. v. 229), the result being generally ex- 
pulsion and persecution. In the West, Jews and 
Christians disputed freely and on terms of mutual 
good-will in spite of occasional hostile attacks (see 
“Rev. Et. Juives," v. 238 et seg.). The impression 
prevailed among Christians that they were no match 
for the learned and witty Jews, while the latter fre- 
quently challenged the former, openly and frankly 
criticizing the dogmas of the Church. Among these 
NATHAN L'OrrrcriL and his son in France ob- 
tained about the close of the twelfth century great re- 
nown as bold and skilful debaters, and the disputes 
they had with popes, archbishops, and other prel- 
ates have been partly preserved (Griitz, l.e. vi. 148, 
3660; Güdemann, “ Gesch. des Erziehungswesens und 
der Cultur der Juden in Frankreich und Deutsch- 
land," 1880, pp. 18, 140 et seg.). 

It was only after Pope Innocent III. had infused 
the spirit of the Inquisition into Christendom, and 
the Dominicans had begun their warfare against 
every dissenter, that the disputations became asso- 
ciated with relentless persecution of the Jewish faith. 
Being turned into great spectacles by the presence 
of the dignitaries of Church and state—mock contro- 
versial tournaments in which the Jews were bound 
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to suffer defcat—they became a direct menace to the 
literature and the very lives of the Jews. In order 
to secure to the Church the semblance 

Paris and of a victory, Jewish apostates lent 
Barcelona. themselves to the task of bringing ma- 

licious charges against their former 
coreligionists, supporting these by ferreting out 
every weak and ambiguous point in the Talmud or 
the Jewish liturgy that might be construed as a 
“blasphemy ” or 
as defamation of 
Jesus and Chris- 
tian dogma. 

The first of 
these famousdis- 
putations took 
place at the 
royal court of 
Louis IX. in 
Paris June 25- 
27, 1240, in the 
presence of the 
queen - mother 
Blanche and the 
prelates of Paris, 
the rabbis Jehiel 
of Paris, Moses 
of Coucy, Judah 
ben David of 
Melun, and Sam- 
uel ben Solomon 
of Cháteau- 
Thierry being 
ranged against 
Nicholas Do-: 
NIN, the Jewish 
apostate. The 
four rabbis were 
to defend the 
Talmud against 
the accusations 
of Donin, turn- 
ing mainly upon 
two points: that 
the Talmud con- 
taines immoral = 
Sentiments and — M mj AI ES 
blasphemous ex- SIBI Fa] 
pressionsagainst | -——* 
the Deity, and di 
that it speaks in 
an offensive 
manner of Jesus. 
R. Jehiel, timid 
at first, was en- 
couraged by the 
assurance of protection by the queen, and succeeded 
in refuting Donin’s charges by proving that Jesus, 
the son of Panthera, can not be the Jesus of the New 
Testament; that theterm “ goy " inthe Talmud does 
not refer to Christians; and that the MINIM who are 
made an objectof execration in the Jewish liturgy are 
not born Christians, but only born Jews who have 
become sectaries or heretics.  R. Jehiel's defense, 
however successful for the moment, did not savo 
twenty-four cartloads of copies of the Talmud from 
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being consigned to the flames two years later in Paris 
(see Levin in * Monatsschrift," 1869, pp. 97 et seq. ; 
Gritz, Lc. vii. 401; Loeb, in “Rev. Et. Juives,” i, 
247, ii. 248, iii. 89). 

The second disputation took place at Barcelona on 
July 20, 1263, at the royal palace, in the presence of 
James I. of Aragon and his court, and of many prom- 
inent ecclesiastics and knights, between NAHMAXN- 
IDES and Pablo CHRISTIANI, who, like Donin, was the 
accuser and the 
instigator, The 
debate turned on 
the questions 
whether the Mes- 
siah had ap- 
peared or not; 
whether, accord- 
ing to Scripture, 
the Messiah is a 
divine or a hu- 
man being; and 
whetherthe Jews 
or the Christians 
held the true 
faith. 

Differing from 
R. Jehiel of Par- 
is, Nahmanides 
met his antago- 
nist with fearless 
courage and with 
the dignity of a 
true Spaniard; 
and when Pablo 
undertook to 
prove from vari- 
ous haggadic 
passages the 
Messianie char- 
acter of Jesus, 
Nahmanides 
frankly stated 
that he did not 
believe in all the 
haggadic  pas- 
Sages of the Tal- 
mud, and he 
went so far as to 
declare that he 
had more regard 
for the Christian 
monarch than for 
the Messiah. As 
to the question 
whether the Mes- 
siah had come or 
not, he could not believe that he had come as long as 
the promised cessation of all warfare had not been 
realized. It wasa triumph forthe Jewish cause, yet 
all the more did both the Jewish and the Christian 
friends of Nahmanides warn him against the peril 
threatening his brethren from the terrible power of 
the Dominicans in case of defeat, and so, at his own 
request, the disputation was interrupted on the fourth 
day. But the enemies of the Jews were not sct at 
rest. They claimed the victory, and when Nahma- 
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nides published the frank statements he had made, 
the king, who had dismissed him with presents and 
with expressions of his regard, could no longer pro- 
tect him, and he had to leave the country. Again 
the Talmud was made the object of attack; but this 
time, instead of the whole Talmud being proscribed 
or burned, only the offending passages were singled 
out for erasure by a censorial committee appointed 
by the king (see Gritz, l.c. vii. 121-124). 

Of literary rather than of historical importance 
are the public disputations held at Burgos and 
Avila in 1875 by Moses Cohen de Tordesillas with 
the apostates John of Valladolid and Abner of 
Burgos, and that held about the same time in Pam- 
peluna by Shem-Tob ben 
Isaac Shaprut of Tudela 
with Cardinal Don Pedro 
de Luna, afterward Pope 
Benedict XIII., the dis- 
putations being made the 
subjects of the books 
“ ‘Ezer ha-Emunah ” (by 
Moses) and “Ibn Bo- 
han” (by Shem-Tob: see 
PoLEMICcS AND POLEM- 
ICAL LITERATURE). 

The most remarkable 
disputation in Jewish 
history, for the ‘pomp 
and splendor accom- 
panying it, the time it 
lasted, and the number 
of Jews that took part 
therein, is the one held at 
the summons of the anti- 
pope Benedict XIII. in 
Tortosa. It began in 
Feb., 1418, and ended 
Nov., 1414, and was pre- 
sided over by the pope in 
state, surrounded by the 
cardinals and dignitaries 
of the Church who still 
retained allegiance to 
him, while hundreds of 
monks and knights and 
men of all degrees were 
among the audience. 
Joshua Lorqui (Geroni- 
mo de Santa Fé), the 
apostate, was to prove from the Talmud that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and the twenty-two most distin- 

guished rabbis and scholars of the 


Ac 
mill 


Disputa- kingdom of Aragon had the choice of 
tion: refuting his arguments or—and this 
of Tortosa. wasthe scarcely concealed purpose of 


the pope, anxious to regain power and 
prestige through the conversion of the Jews of Spain 
—espousing the Christian faith. 'To judge from the 
fragmentary records, there was no great erudition 
or acumen displayed either by the aggressor, who 
dwelt on a few haggadic passages concerning the 
Messiah, or by the defenders, who no longer pos- 
sessed the courage and self-confidence shown by 
Nahmanides. The sixty-nine sessions passed with- 
out any other result than that neither the blandish- 
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ments nor the threats of the pope, nor the fierce at- 
tack on the Talmud made by Lorqui, the pope’s 
physician and chief adviser, could induce the Jews 
to become traitors to their heritage. A papal bull 
(May, 1415) of eleven clauses, forbidding the study 
of the Talmud and inflicting all kinds of degradation 
upon the Jews, showed the spirit that had prompted 
the disputation (see Gritz, l.c. viii. 116, 406). Under 
James II. of Castile, about 1430, Joseph ben Shem- 
Tob and Hayyim ibn Musa held frequent disputa- 
tions with learned Christians at the court of Gra- 
nada, but henceforth disputations became rare and 
of no historical importance. 

Belonging to the class of friendly disputations (7b. 
viii. 417, note 4) are those, 
whether authentic or em- 
bellished by legend, men- 
tioned in Solomon ibn 
Verga’s “Shebet Yehu- 
dah”: (1) Between Don 
Joseph ibn Yahya dnd 
King Alfonso V. of Por- 
tugal, (a) concerning Je- 
sus’ miraculous powers; 
(b) regarding the perpet- 
ual character of the Mo- 
saic law; (c) as to the 
efficacy of the prayer of 
a non-Jew; (d) whether 
the hosts of angels are 
numerable or infinite; (e) 
why sorcery, being based 
On error, is so severely 
punished in Scripture. 
(2) Between three Jewish 
artisans taken from the 
street, and Don Joseph 
ibn Benveniste ha-Levi 
with Alfonso XI. of Cas- 
tile, (a) on the qualities of 
God; (5) on the distance 
between earth and heav- 
en; (c) on the sun's radi- 
ation of heat; (d) on the 
forbidden fat and blood 
of animals; (e) on the 
night's sleep; (f) on the 
immortality of the soul. 
(9) Between Don Samuel 
A brabalia and Don Solo- 
mon ha-Levi and Pope Martin (Hebrew text has pry; 
see Griitz, /.c. viii. 128, note), («) concerning the fierce 

words of Simon b. Yohai, “The best 
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Friendly of the heathen deserves killing " (35 
Dis- Annona: Mek., Beshallah,i.; Yer. 
putations. Kid. iv. 66c; Massek., Soferim, xv. 9; 


see Müller's ed., note): (b) on Jer. 
1. 12 (Hebr.), “The end of the heathen is shame and 
desolation”; (c) on Simon b. Yohai's utterance, 
“You are called men, but the other nations are not 
called men” (B. M. 114b; Yeb. 61a; compare Laza- 
rus, “Ethics of Judaism," i. 264, Philadelphia, 
1900). (4) Between Don Pedro IV. of Aragon (1336- 
1887) and his physician, who, when asked why the 
Jews were not allowed to drink the wine touched by 
a Christian, had water brought to wash the king's 
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feet, of which he then drank to show that the fear of 
impurity was not the reason of the prohibition (Gritz, 
z.e. i. 19). (5) Between Don Abraham Benveniste, 
Don Joseph ha-Nasi (ben Abraham ibn Benveniste) 
and R. Samuel ibn Shoshan of Ecija, and Don Al- 
fonso XI. on the social conduct of the Jews, their 
usury and avarice, their musical accomplishments, 
their luxury, the Jewish sages ascribing Jewish 
usury to Christian legislation; as regards the dis- 
honest means by which the Jews were said to have 
obtained wealth, they remarxed, “We Jews are 
treated like the mice: one mouse eats the cheese, 
and people say, ‘The mice have done it.’ For the 
wrong-doing of one the whole race is made responsi- 
ble” (zb. viii. 25-27). (6) Between a Christian and a 
Jew, before Don Alfonso (V.?) of Portugal, on the 
Messianic passages in Ps. xxii., and on the hyper- 
bolical haggadic passages in the Talmud. (7) The 
remarkable disputation of Ephraim ben (Don) Sango 
(Sancho? more probably identical with the famous 
poet Don Santo de Carrion; see “ Orient, Lit.” 1851, 
xii, though disputed by Kayserling, *Sephardim,? 
p. 328, note) with Don Pedro IV. on the question, 
Which religionis the better, the Jewish or the Chris- 
tian? the Jewish sage answering with the parable of 
the two precious jewels and the two sons, obviously 
the original of the parable of the three rings, taken 
from Boccaccio by Lessing for his “Nathan the 
Wise” (see Wünsche, in Lessing-Mendelssohn’s 
“Gedenkbuch,” 1879, pp. 329 et seg.). The story of 
& disputation on the question, Which is the best re- 
ligion? is, however, very old. One is said to have 
taken place about 740, before Bulan, the king of the 
Chazars, who, uncertain whether to exchange his 
heathen religion, which he had come to abhor, for 
Mohammedanism or Christianity, summoned repre- 
sentatives of these two creeds, as well as of Juda- 
ism, fora disputation. None could convince him of 
the superiority of his faith, and Bulan resolved to 
espouse the Jewish, since both Christian and Mo- 
hammedan referred to it as the basis of their own, 
and each recognized it as superior to the others 
(see CraAzamns) Upon this story the religious dis- 
putations in Judah ha-Levi’s “Cuzari” are based. 
The story of a disputation occurs in Russian legends 
regarding Vladimir’s conversion, but with a differ- 
ent result (see Karamsin, “ History of Russia,” bk. 
i., ch. vii.). 

In order to have a great spectacle to excite the 
passions of the ignorant masses, John Capistrano, 
the Franciscan Jew-baiter, arranged in 1450 a dis- 
putation at Rome with a certain Gamaliel called 
"Synagoge Romane magister," but otherwise very 
little known (see Vogelstein and Rieger, * Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom,” 1895, ii. 14). Disputations of a 

friendly character were held at the 


In Italy, court of Ercole d'Este I. at Ferrara 
Germany, by Abraham Famisson with two 
and learned monks, the one à Dominican, 
Poland. the other a Franciscan, the matter 


of which is produced in Farissol's 
"Magen Abraham" and * Wikkuah ha-Dat" (see 
Gratz, Lc. ix. 45). In Germany it was the Jewish 
apostate Victor von KARBEN who, under the direc- 
tion of Herrman, the Archbishop of Cologne, and 
in the presence of many courtiers, ecclesiastics, and 


knights, held a disputation with some Jews of the 
Rhine provinces about 1500, accusing them of blas- 
phemy against the Christian religion; the conse- 
quence of this disputation was that the Jews were 
expelled from the lower Rhine district (7b. 1x. 70). 
Quite different in tone and character were the dis- 
putations held by the Jews, both Rabbinites and 
Karaites, with Christians of various denominations 
in Poland at the close of the sixteenth century. 
Here the Jews, untrammeled by clerical or state 
despotism, freely criticized the various religious 
sects, and it was considered a difficult task for a 
Christian to convert a Jew (ib. ix. 456; see Isaac 
b. Abraham Troki). Occasionally disputations for 
conversionist purposes were arranged at German 
courts. One is reported to have taken place at the 
ducal court of Hanover, about 1700, in the presence 
of the duke, the dowager-duchess, the princes, 
clergy, and all the distinguished personages of the 
city, between Rabbi Joseph of Stadt- 
An hagen and Eliezer Edzard, who had 
Eighteenth had been the instigator of the disputa- 


Century tion. Itended in the complete victory 
Dis- of the rabbi, who not only refuted ail 
putation. the arguments of his antagonist from 


Scripture and the Midrash, but under 
the full approval of the court declined to answer 
under oath the question as to which religion was 
the best. He said: “We condemn no creed based 
upon the belief in the Creator of heaven and earth. 
We believe what we have been taught; let the 
Christians adhere to what they have been taught” 
(Bloch in “Oesterreichische Wochenschrift,” 1902, 
p. 785). 

Regarding the disputations between the rabbis and 
the Frankists before Bishop Dembowski at Kame- 
netz in 1757, and before the canon Nikulski at Lem- 
berg in 1759, see Frank, JAcos. For others, sec 
Steinschneider in * Monatsschrift," 1888, pp. 80 et 
seq., and his * Uebersetzungen,” pp. 806, 461. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isidore Loeb, La Controverse Réligieuse 

Entre les Chrétiens et les Juifs au Moyen Age, Paris, 1588; I. 

Ziegler, Religióse Disputationen im Mittelalter, Frankfort- 


on-the-Main, 1594, reproduced in Hamburger, R. B. T. Sup- 
plement, v. 1900, s.v. Disputationen. 


G. K. 


D'ISRAELI, BENJAMIN: 1. English mer- 
chant and financier; born in Venice Sept. 22, 1780; 
died at Stoke Newington, London, in 1816. He went 
to England in 1748, and settled there as a merchant, 
though he did not take out papers of denization tili 
1801. 

Though a conforming Jew, and though contribu- 
ting liberally toward the support of the synagogue, 
D’ Israeli appears never to have cordially or intimato- 
ly mixed with the community ; only on one occasion 
did he serve in a minor oflice—that of inspector of 
charity schools in the year 1782. 

2. Public notary in Dublin, Ireland, 1788-90; 
died at Beechey Park, county of Carlow, Aug. 9, 
1814, and was buried in St. Peter’s churchyard, 
Dublin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Disraeli, Introduction to Isaac D'Israeli's 
Collected Works, 1858; Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish 
History: Dict. National Biography, s.v. D'Israeli, Isaac; 
Jewish World, April 22, 1881. 
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DISRAELI, BENJAMIN, EARL OF BEA- 
CONSFIELD: English statesman; born at London, 
England, Dec. 21,1804; died there April 19,1881. The 


son of Isaac D'IsnAELI, he was descended from a 


wealthy Sephardic family of Venice, his grandfather 
having come to England to engage in commerce. 
He was educated at a private school, at which he 
used to “stand back ” when Christian prayers were 
recited; but at the suggestion of the poet Rogers 
was baptized in 1817, im- 
mediately after the death 
of his grandfather, Ben- 
jamin D'Israeli. At 
the age of seventeen Dis- 
raeli was articled to 
Swain & Stevenson, so- 
licitors, in the Old Jewry, 
and in 1824 entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn, but withdrew 
his name in 1881. At 
the age of twenty-two 
Disraeli wrote the novel 
“ Vivian Grey,” a politic- 
al satire, and leaped into 
sudden notoriety. His 
health giving way, he 
spent the next three 
years traveling in the 
East. On this journey 
he visited Jerusalem, 
whence he derived the 
impressions which dis- 
tinguish “ Tancred,” and 
probably those which 
afterward : determined 
his philo-Turkish policy. 
Returning to England, 
.he unsuccessfully con- 
tested High Wycombe 
(1834) and Taunton 
(1835). At Taunton he 
attacked the policy of 
O'Connell, the Irish pa- 
triot, who had written 
him a commendatory let- 
ter when he stood for 
Wycombe. O’Connell, 
replying, spoke of “the 
impenitent thief who 
died on the cross, and 
whose name, I verily be- 
lieve, must have been 
Disraeli.” Disraeli chal- 


(After the painting by Sir J. E. Millais.) 


of Alroy "—the only novel by him dealing entirely 
with a Jewish subject (see ALROy)--“ The Rise of 
Iskander,? * Vindication of the British Constitution," 
“The Revolutionary Epic,” * Venetia,” “Henrietta 
Temple,” and “The Tragedy of Count Alarcos.” 
On the dissolution of 1837 Disraeli was returned 
for Maidstone with Mr. Wyndham Lewis.  Disraeli's 
first speech in the House of Commons was a fiasco. 
His extraordinary appearance, his theatrical deliv- 
ery, and above all the en- 
mity of the O'Connell 
faction robbed him of 
the leniency usually 
shown to the maiden 
speeches of new mem- 
bers, and he was not al- 
lowed to finish; he sat 
down with the memora- 
ble prediction that the 
time would come when 
they would hear him. 
Sir Robert Peel, how- 
ever, by no means ac- 
quiesced in the adverse 
judgment. In 1889 Dis- 
raeli married Mrs. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, the widow 
of his late colleague, and 
was thenceforth free 
from pecuniary cares. 
He now purchased the 
country estate of Hugh- 
enden, and in 1841 was 
returned for Shrewsbury 
as a follower of Peel. 
The alliance did not last 
long. Peel gradually 
turned toward free 
trade, though his party 
had been elected pledged 
to protection, Disraeli 
becoming the spokesman 
ofthe malcontents. 
About this time he pub- 
lished two remarkable 
novels,“ Coningsby” and 
“Sybil.” The main idea 
of“ Coningsby ” was that 
the crown, released by 
the Reform Bill from an 
aristocracy which had 
usurped its functions, 
might regain: its sus- 


lenged the son of O'Connell to a duel on behalf of | pended powers, and thus solve many of the difficulties 


his father, but the affair came to nothing. 

By this time Disraeli was well known. He had 
written in 1828 “The Infernal Marriage," “Ixion 
in Heaven," and *Popanilia," satirical burlesques. 
In 1836 his “Letters from Runnymede,” directed 
against the government, caused considerable com- 
ment, Disraeli now mingled in the best society, 
though handicapped by a tendency to obtrude his 
personality. He adopted eccentricities of dress and 
opinion which nearly ruined his political prospects. 
Between 1831 and 1889 he wrote “The Young 
Duke,” * Contarini Fleming,” “The Wondrous Tale 


But “Coningsby ” contains more than 
that. The most impressive character 
in the book is Sidonia, a Jew of im- 
mense wealth, through whom Dis- 
raeli expounds many of his views. 


of the time. 


Views on 
Judaism. 


Disracli was proud of his Hebrew descent. He re- 
garded Christianity as developed Judaism. “One 


half the world worships a Jew and the other half a 
Jewess,” he said. Disraeli classed the Jews among 
the Caucasian nations, and claimed that no amount 
of persecution could destroy an unmixed and splen- 
didly organized race. The Jews, he claimed, were 
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the aristocracy of nature. Disraeli did not plead for 
toleration, but for the admission of Jews to full 
privileges on account of their especial merits. “If 
the Jews had not prevailed upon the Romans to 
crucify our Lord, what would have become of the 
Atonement?” he asks in “Tancred.” In “Con- 
ingsby" Sidonia says: “The Jews, independently 
of the capital qualities for citizenship which they 
possess, are a race essentially monarchical, deeply 
religious, and essentially Tories. The fact is, you 
can not crush a pure race of Caucasian organization. 
It is a physiological fact, a simple law of nature, 
Which has batted Egyptian and Assyrian kings, 
Roman emperors, and Christian inquisitors.” He 
then remarks that the Jews lead all the intellec- 
tual movements in Europe, monopolize professorial 
chairs, and enter into political affairs. He, how- 
ever, makes the blunder of classifying Soult and 
MassénaasJews. Disraeliappears genuinely to have 
believed in Christianity as developed Judaism. He 
detested Colenso and the essayists of his school. In 
rejecting Darwinism he said: *Iam on the side of 
the angels." 

In his “Life of Lord George Bentinck” Disracli 
devotes a chapter to a statement of the Jewish case. 
He begins by declaring that the Roman massacres, 
and the fact that the Diaspora had begun long be- 
fore the death of Christ, make it impossible that the 
Jews of to-day can be descended from those wlio 
attended the crucifixion, Further, he says, the 

theory that the Jews are now expia- 
Advocates ting their offense is not dogmatically 
Jewish sound. “The native tendency of the 
Emancipa- Jewish race,” he continues, “is against 
tion. the doctrine of the equality of man. 
They have also another characteristic 
—the faculty of acquisition. Thus it will be seen 
that all the tendencies of the Jewish race are con- 
servative. Their bias is to religion, property, and 
natural aristocracy, and it should be the interest 
of statesmen that . . . their energies and creative 
powers should be enlisted in the cause of existing 
society.” Disraeli consistently and honorably sup- 
ported all the bills for the removal of Jewish disabili- 
ties, and his conduct in this regard earned him the ad- 
miration of his great rival, Mr, Gladstone. “Sybil” 
deals with the squalor and wretchedness of the fac- 
tory-workers. Here the Church is to play the part 
ascribed to the crown in “Coningsby.” In 1847 
“Tancred” appeared. In this book the hero, a 
duke’s son, of course, goes to Jerusalem to seek in- 
spiration, and Disraeli then describes the scenes 
which he had visited in early life. 

He now bade farewell to literature for nearly five 
and twenty years. In 1848 Isaac D’Israeli died, and 
in the same year the death of Lord George Bentinck 
gave the Conservative leadership to Disraeli. Dur- 
ing the next three years he reorganized the party, 
and won back the Peclites to Conservatism. In 
1852 Lord Derby came into office and Disraeli be- 
came chancellor of the exchequer; but his budget 
was defeated in the first few months of the adminis- 
tration, and the Coalition Cabinet came into power. 
In 1852 he wrote the “Life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck," in which, besides his plea for the Jews, he 
gives a graphic account of the free-trade struggle. 


During the war with Russia he loyally supported 
the Coalition, but when the Aberdeen ministry fell 
in consequence of the mismanagement of the war, 
Lord Derby refused to take office without the aid 
of Mr. Gladstone or Lord Palmerston. This scorn- 
ful treatment of his own followers angered Disraeli 
exceedingly. Disraeli was then forty-five years of 
age: he had lostan opportunity which did not again 
come to him for many years. In 1858 he and Lord 
Derby took office for a few months, 
but were beaten on their new Reform 
Bil. This year was distinguished by 
the admission of Jews to Parliament. The elections 
failed to give Lord Derby a clear majority, and the 
ministry was turned out of office on the ground of 
its failure to prevent the war between France and 
Austria. In 1863 Disraeli came into possession of the 
fortune of Mrs. Brydges Willyams, a lady of Jewish 
parentage who had taken great interest in him ow- 
ing to his Jewish birth and connection with the De 
Laras, with whom her own family, the Mendez da 
Costas, had intermarried. 

The great question which now agitated England 
was that of reform. In 1865 Lord Palmerston died, 
and the new premier, Lord John Russell, introduced 
a bill which was defeated on a matter of detail. He 
resigned, and Derby and Disraeli came into power. 
There had been some talk of ignoring Disraeli in 
favor of another leader, as he had made several tac- 
tical errors; but he had lived down his eccentrici- 
ties and reconstructed his party, and though he had 
failed on the whole to win their confidence, he was 
too formidable to be overlooked. It was now that 
he made the celebrated “leap in the dark,” which 
drew down upon him the wrath of Carlyle, who do- 
scribed him as “a superlative Hebrew conjurer, 
spellbinding all the great lords, great parties, great 
interests, of England.” His new policy was bitterly 
denounced by many of his own party, but neverthe- 
less restored the Conservatives to public confidence. 
Perceiving that reform was inevitable, he outbid 
the Whigsand introduced a bill of a far more radical 
nature than that proposed by his opponents. He 
lost three of his party in the process, Lord Cran- 
borne (afterward Lord Salisbury), Lord Carnarvon, 
and General Peel; but the measure became law. 

Lord Derby now retired from political life and Dis- 
raeli became premier. In 1869 the elections went 
against him, and he yielded office to Mr. Gladstone. 
Refusing a peerage on giving up office, he neverthe- 
less had his wife created Viscountess of Beaconsfield 
in herown right; four years later shedied. In 1874 
he was once more returned to power. It was the first 
time there had been a clear Tory majority for more 
than thirty years; and since 1848 he had had no real 
chance to display his abilities. Now nearly seventy, 
he was compelled to exchange the House of Com- 
mons for the less strenuous atmosphere of the House 
of Lords, becoming Earl of Beaconsfield in 1876. 
At this time several Turkish provinces were in re- 
bellion, and Russia, in defiance of treaty obligations, 
declared war upon the sultan. Public feeling was 
greatly excited against Turkey by the atrocities 
committed by the irregular troops in Bulgaria 
(which, however, were subsequently found to be 
greatly exaggerated), and Lord Beaconsfield was 
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overruled in his desire to intervene on behalf of 
Turkey. His political enemies accused him of 
“Semitic instincts,” though the Turks are not a 
Semitic race. But when Russia had practically ef- 
faced the Turkish empire in Europe by the treaty 
of San Stefano, Lord Beaconsfield sent the British 
fleet into the Dardanelles and brought Indian troops 
to Malta as an indication of the intentions of the 
British government. This latter act subjected him 
to the accusation of undermining the liberties of 
England by unconstitutional proce- 
At Berlin dures. Russia submitted, and agreed 
Congress. to the discussion of the whole affair at 
the Congress of Berlin. Lord Beacons- 
field went as a delegate, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Salisbury, and succeeded in compelling Russia to 
modify materially the terms of the treaty. By this 
congress it was decreed that Rumania should grant 
full religious freedom to her subjects. Disraeli’s 
public interference on behalf of the Jews of Rumania 
consisted in supporting M. Waddington, who intro- 
duced the subject on behalf of France; but it is be- 
lieved that he was more active, and took the initia- 
tive behind the diplomatie scenes. His whole 
conduct of affairs at the congress extorted the ad- 
miration of the assembled diplomats of Europe, 
and he had reason to boast on his return that he 
had brought back “peace with honor” (see BERLIN 
CONGRESS). 

Among the other acts of Lord Beaconsfield during 
his administration was the enactment of the law by 
which Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. He annexed Cyprus, and in return for it 
guaranteed the protection of the Turkish dominions 
in Asia Minor. By a clever piece of business fore- 
sight he purchased a number of shares in the Suez 
Canal, which have since increased in value to an 
enormous extent. This was done at his own per- 
sonal initiative, acting on a hint of Mr. Greenwood, 
and was carried through with the aid of the Roths- 
childs, who took some risks in buying the shares 
before Parliament had ratified the sale. Disraeli 
was on familiar terms with the Rothschild family, 
and would often listen at their table to the Hebrew 
grace after meals intoned according to the usual 
cantillation. “I like to listen to the old tunes,” he 
remarked on one occasion. 

In 1880 Mr. Gladstone was again returned on 
questions of domestic legislation. Lord Beaconsfield 
had no prospects of surviving Gladstone’s admin- 
istration, but nevertheless continued to direct the 
affairs of his party until his death. During his later 
years he wrote two more novels: “Lothair ? (1870) 
and “Endymion” (1880). The anniversary of his 
death is celebrated as “Primrose Day.” and in con- 
nection with it a large Conservative organization has 
grown up, known as the “ Primrose League.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography ; Froude, 
Earl of Beaconsfield ; Georg Brandes, Lord Beaconsfield. 
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D'ISRAELI, ISAAC: Englishauthor; born at 
Enfield, Middlesex, May, 1766; died at Bradenbam 
Jan. 19, 1848. He was the only son of Benjamin 
D'IsnAELI, and after completing his studies and 
travels, he first appeared in print (Dec., 1786) with 
a vindication of Dr. Johnson's character in the 
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* Gentleman's Magazine." In 1790 he published his 
first volume in verse, entitled * A Defense of Poetry." 
An attack on “Peter Pindar” (Dr. T. Wolcot) first 
drew attention to D'Israeli, and he soon obtained in- 
troductions to various literary men. Now finally 
adopting a literary career, the following twenty 
years of his life were spent in the production of a 
succession of literary works, which rapidly made his 
reputation and met with considerable success. In 
1791 he issued anonymously a collection of ana en- 
titled “Curiosities of Literature," which had an im- 
mediate vogue. He added a second volume in 1793, 
a third in 1817, two more in 1828, and a sixth in 
1884. “A Dissertation on Anecdotes” appeared 
in 1798, “An Essay on the Literary Character” in 
1795, `“ Miscellanies of Literary Recollections” in 
1796, “Calamities of Authors” in 1812-18, and 
“Quarrels of Authors" in 1814. These works con- 


(From a drawing by Drummond, published in the “Monthly Mirror,’? 1797.) 


tain a large amount of interesting matter, not al- 
ways very reliable, on the lives of authors, and have 
formed a fund of anecdotage from which succeeding 
writers have drawn copiously. Their accuracy was 
impugned by Bolton Corney, who opened with D'Is- 
raelia fresh chapter of the “quarrels of authors” 
in 1837-38. 

D'Israeli also tried his hand at romances; but 
these were never successful. In 1797 three were pub- 
lished—viz., * Vaurien: A Sketch of the Times”; 
* Flim-Flams, or the Life of My Uncle”; and * Mej- 
noun and Leila, the Arabian Petrarch and Laura," 
said to be the earliest Oriental romance in the Eng- 
lish language and which was translated into German 
in 1804. D'Israeli's last novel, * Despotism, or the 
Fall of the Jesuits," appeared in 1811. 

Meanwhile his reputation was growing apace. 
His article on Pope in the “Quarterly Review ” for 
1820 aroused a controversy in which Bowles, Byron, 
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Roscoe, and Campbell took part. Between 1828 and 
1830 appeared in 5 vols. D’Israeli’s “ Commentary on 
the Life and Reign of Charles I.,” based on original 
documents. In recognition of this production he 
was made a D.C.L. at Oxford in 1832. In 1833 he 
issued anonymously the * Genius of Judaism," in 
which he wrote enthusiastically of Israel's past his- 
tory, but deplored its social exclusiveness in his 
own day. He had expressed similar views in his 
“Vaurien ” (1797), and in an article on Moses Men- 
delssohn in the “Monthly Review ” for J uly, 1798. 

Religiously, Isaac D'Israeli was a. man far in ad- 
vance of his times, and was perhaps the first Eng- 
lish Jew who took the modern attitude toward Jew- 
ish ceremonial. In 1818 D'Israeli was elected warden 
of the Bevis Marks Synagogue, to which both he and 
his father had been attached. This office he de- 
clined, expressing surprise that he should have been 
elected at so late a period in his life. Nonotice was 
taken of his communication; and in accordance with 
established usage the recalcitrant was fined £40, 
Some correspondence ensued, in which D'Israeli, 
after expressing his unwillingness to pay the fine, 
finally saying: “I am under the painful necessity 
of wishing that my name be erased from the list 
of your members of Yehedim." D’Israeli never re- 
turned to the Jewish fold, and his sons and connoc- 
tions embraced the Christian faith. D'Israeli him- 
self did not, however, receive baptism, and never 
evinced any desire to exchange Judaism for Chris- 
tianity. Heattended the inauguration ceremonies of 
the Reformed Synagogue at Berkeley street, London. 

Toward the close of 1889 D'Israeli suffered from 
paralysis of the optic nerve; and he was totally blind 
for the rest of his life. He managed, however, to 
complete his * Amenities of Literature ” (1840), which 
was followed by a revised edition of the * Curiosi- 
ties” (1841) and a paper in the * Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,” his last work. 

D'Israeli married Maria Basevi, sister of Joshua 
Basevi, and left as issue four sons and one daughter, 
of whom the best known was Benjamin DISRAELI, 
Earl of Beaconsfield. ‘ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, April 22, 1881; Picciotto, 
Sketches of Anglo-Jewish. H istory; Dict. National Biog- 
raphy; B. Disraeli, Memoir prefixed to Isaac D'Israeli's Col- 
tected Works, 1958. 


J. G. L. 
DISRAELI PEDIGREE: The following is a 
genealogical tree of the Disraeli family : 
Benjamin D'Israeli, 1730-1816, 


m. (1) Rebecca Mendez (2) Sarah Siprut (Seyproot) de 
Furtado, d. 1765 Gabay 


Isaac D'Israeli, d. 1848, 
m. Maria Basevi, 
. 1871 


Rachel m. (1) Aaron Nufiez 
de Lara; (2) Mordecai Tedesco 
of Leghorn, d. 1798 


Ralph, James, 

b. 1809, 1813-68, 
m. Kathe- m.Isabella 
rine Lindo Cave 

Trevor 


Benjamin Disraeli, 1804-81, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, m. 
Mary Ann Lewis, cre- 

ated Viscountess of 
Beaconsfield in 
1868 ; d. 1881 
Coningsby Ralph, 3 daughters 
b. 1867 


Sara, 
1802-59 


Lord Beaconsfield could trace his ancestry only 
back to his grandfather of the same name, who ar- 
rived in England from Venice in 1759 (though he 


arm, or stuck in the girdle, of the Spinner. 


himself dated his grandfather's arrival 1748). Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, however, claimed that the Disraclis 
were of Sephardic stock, exiled from Spain in 1492, 
and that they had settled in Venice for the inter- 
vening 250 years. As will be seen from the pedi- 
gree, the English branch intermarried with the 
families of Mendez Furtado, Nuñez de Lara, Te- 
desco, Siprut, Basevi, and Lindo. A Benjamin 
Disraeli of Dublin (d. 1814) wasalso probably a rela- 
tion, though the connection has not been defined. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: J. Foster, Collectanea Genealogica, i. 6 et 


scq., London, 1883. 
J. H. Gur. 


DISTAFF: A stick on which flax or wool was 
wound ready for hand-spinning before the spinning- 
wheel came into use. It was held under the left 
The 
fibers were drawn from it and twisted by the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand. The thread so spun 
was wound on an oval reel, generally provided at its 
thickest part with a ring hanging from the thread 
and turning with it during spinning in order to in- 
sure regularity of the movement. In Israel the use 
of the distaff was deemed the “wisdom” of women 
(3953 NON "UNO nan PN, Yoma, 66b); and the 
articles manufactured were sold even in foreign 
countries (Pes. 50b; Ket. 106a; Prov. xxxi. 94). 
The spinning-women had a share in equipping the 
Sanctuary (Ex. xxxv. 260). According to Parhon, 
Prov. xxxi. 19 reads: *[The housewife] stretches 
her hands out to the distaff [iyn], and her fingers 
lay hold of the spindle [195] ^; but Kimhi and Abu 
al-Walid invert the meanings, *kishar" being the 
spindle or ring, and “pelek” the distaff (compare 
II Sam. iii. 29, Hebr., “ pelek "— Stall). 

In the Talmud the distaff is known as ny SN (ny) 
(Kel. xi. 6, xxi. 1) and as DMN or DJIN, the Arabic 
“ “rnas " (Shab. 91b). An extended description of the 
spinning implements is given by Maimonides in his 
commentary on Parah xii. 8 (ed. Derenbourg, * Seder 
Tohorot," pp. 241 et seq., Berlin, 1889). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Riehm, Bibl. Handwürterbuch ; Smith, Dict. 

of the Bible, s.v. Spinning; Rieger, Versuch einer Tech- 

nologie und. Terminologie der Handwerke in der Misch- 
nah, pp. 14 et seq., and Preface (Litteraturangabe). 
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DITTEL, LEOPOLD RITTER VON: Aus- 
trian surgeon; born at Fulneck, Moravia, May 15, 
1815; died at Vienna July 28, 1898. He was edu- 
cated at the gymnasia of Troppau and Brünn, and 
at the University of Vienna, whence he was grad- 
uated as doctor of medicine in 1840. 

After acting fora short time as assistant physician 
at the gymnastic-orthopedic institute of Zink in Vi- 
enna, he engaged in practise as a physician at Trent- 
schin-Teplitz, Hungary. Being busy only during 
thesummer months, he studied durin g the winter in 
Vienna under Skoda, Rokitansky, and Hebra, and 
in 1852 became assistant to Dlauhy in Vienna. From 
1853 to 1857 he was assistant to Dumreicher and as- 
sistant surgeon at the hospital of the University of 
Vienna. In1856 he became privat-docent at the uni- 


versity; in 1861 he was appointed surgeon-in-chicf 
of the Allgemeine Krankenhaus, and in 1865 he was 


made assistant professor. Dittel was the founder 
(1864) and for a long time chief of the surgical- 
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anatomical institute of the university. MResigning 
his academic position in 1875, he refused in 1880 
the appointment of professor at the university in 
succession to Dumreicher. Soon afterward he was 
ennobled. 

Dittel made a special study of urinology, in which 
branch he was very eminent. In 1894 he made a 
report on 800 operations for stone performed by 
him. His greatest achievements were: the con- 
struction of a carrier for drugs for localtreatment of 
the urethra; the endoscopic diagnosis, especially 
of tumors of the bladder; the electrical lamp instead 
of the platina wire on the end of the cystoscope; 
operations on the bladder through the rectum (sce 
Albert’s memorial speech on Dittel in * Wiener Kli- 
nische Wochenschrift,” 1898, No. 42). 

Dittel embraced the Catholic faith. He was a 
prolific writer. Of his many essays and works may 
be mentioned: * Ueber Klumpfuss,” 1851; “ Skoli- 
ose," 1858; “ Beiträge zur Pathologie und Therapie 
der Münnlichen Geschlechtstheile,” 1859; “ Sekun- 
diire Luxation des Hiiftgelenkes,” 1861; * Der Kathe- 
derismus," 1864; “Beitrag zur Lehre der Hy pertro- 
phie der Prostata," in *Oesterreichischer Medizi- 
nischer Jahrbericht," 1867; * Der Steinsauger," in 
* Allgemeine Wiener Medizinische Zeitung," 1870; 
“Die Stricturen der Harnróhre," in Pitha-Billroth's 
“Handbuch der Chirurgie," ii., part 2, 1872; “Zur 
Behandlung der Hypertrophie der Vorsteherdrüse," 
in “Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift,” 1876; 


* Operationen der Blasensteine,” tb. 1880; “ Nieren- 


calculose,” zb. 1881. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v., Vi- 
enna, 1884; Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.V., Vienna, 
à E b Albert, in Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift, 1898, 
8. F. T. H. 
DIVEKAR, ABRAHAM SAMUEL: Beni- 
Israel soldier; born near Bombay about 1880. He 
enlisted in the Nineteenth Regiment native infantry 
March 1, 1851: was promoted to the rank of a 
jemedar Jan. 1, 1872; and was appointed subedar 
Sept. 10, 1878. Divekar was present at the battles 
of Multan, Gujarat, Punjab, and received a medal 
and two clasps. He was also in the Afghan war of 
1878-80, where he lost his right arm in the battle of 
Deh-Khoja (Aug. 16, 1880), again obtaining a medal 
for bravery. 
J. J. Hy. 
DIVEKAR, SAMUEL EZEKIEL (Samajee 
Hasajee): Soldier in the service of the East India 
Company and second founder of the Beni-Israel con- 
gregation of Bombay; born at Cochin in 1780; died 
there in 1797. He enlisted in the East India Com- 
pany’s army about 1760, and rose to the rank of 
native commandant in the Sixth Battalion. While 
serving in the second Mysore war, under General 
Matthews, he was taken prisoner with several other 
Beni-Israel by Tippu Sahib, and he and his com- 
panions were about to be executed; but when they 
stated that they were Beni-Israel the mother of 
Tippu Sahib, who was familiar with that name in 
the Koran, begged their lives; and Divekar and his 
companions were cast into prison. He made a vow 


that if he were released he would devote his life to 
reviving Judaism among the Beni-Israel of Bombay ; 
and on escaping in 1795, he went to that city, and 
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by his exertions induced the Beni-Israel to build a 
synagogue and adopt the ritual and Jewish observ- 
ances current in Cochin. A synagogue was erected 
in 1796; but Divekar died the following year in his 
native place, whither he had gone to obtain scrolls 
of the Law for the new congregation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Samuel, Sketches of the Beni-Israel, Bom- 
bay, n.d., p. 24. 
J 


DIVINATION: The forecasting of the future 
by certain signs or movements of external things, 
or by visions in certain ecstatic states of the soul 
(see DREAMS and PROPHECY). Divination rests on 
the belief that spirits inhabit the various elements 
of life and are able to impart the knowledge of the 
future to mau, and it is, like allidolatrous practises, 
forbidden by the Law. “Neither shall ye use en- 
chantments nor practise augury.” “Turn ye not 
unto them that have familiar spirits nor unto the 
wizards” (Lev. xix. 26, 81, Hebr.). “There shall 
not be found with thee . . . one that uses divina- 
tion, one that practiseth augury, or an enchanter, 
Or a sorcerer, or a charmer, or à consulter with a 
familiar spirit, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For 
whosoever doeth these thingsis an abomination unto 
the Lord, and because of these abominations the 
Lord thy God doth drive them out from before 
thee" (Deut. xviii. 10, 11, Hebr.). | 

The general term for “divination” in Hebrew is 
Dopp (Deut. le. ; I Sam. vi. 2, xv. 23 [A. V. “ witch- 
craft”], xxviii. 8: mMsS3 b NJ pp, “divine unto 
me by the familiar spirit”; Ezek. xii. 24; Isa. iii. 2 
[A. V. “prudent ”]; Zech. x. 2; and elsewhere). Ba- 
laam used divination (Num. xxii. 7, xxiii. 22; Josh. 
xii. 22 [A. V. “soothsayer ”])}. For the original 
meaning or etymology of Opp reference has been 
made to Ezek. xxi. 26 (21), where Nebuchadnezzar 
is represented as standing at the parting of the ways 
and shaking the arrows to and fro to determine 
which way he should go, whether to Jerusalem or to 
the capital of the Ammonites. Accordingly “kasam ? 
is explained after the Arabic “istaksam” (to ob- 
tain a divine decision), from “kasam” (distribute, 
or divide), as signifying the casting of lots by throw- 
ing the arrows from the quiver, a practise familiar to 
the Arab Bedouins (see Jerome to Ezek. /.c. ; Herod- 
otus, iv. 67; Gesenius, “Thesaurus,” s.v.; W. R. 
Smith, in “Journal of Philology,” xiii. 276; Well- 
hausen, “Skizzen und Vorarbeiten," 1887, pp. 126 
et seq.). 

Specific forms of divinations are mentioned in 
Lev. xix. 26 (j»3yyi5, “enchantments”); Deut. xviii. 
10, 14 (R. V. “augury ”); Judges ix. 37 (Hebr. “the 
soothsayers' terebinth”); II Kings xxi. 6; Isa. ii. 6 
(“the Philistines are filled with Dph [probably to 
be emended to ppp = “divination "] and soothsay- 
ers”); Isa. lvii. 8 (n33YV ^33, A. V. “ye sons of the 
sorceress”); Jer. xxvii. 9; Micah v. 11 (12). The 
real meaning and etymology of the word are obscure. 
Smith (7.c.) explains it from the Arabic “‘‘ ann” (to 
murmur, or hum hoarsely), this being the practise 
of the Arabic soothsayer. The explanation sug- 
gested by the Hebrew and adopted by most com- 


mentators and lexicographers is “the observation of 


the movements of the clouds” (3y; compare Jer. 
x. 2; Josephus, “B. J.” vi. 5, § 9). Lenormant 


Divination 
Divorce 
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(*Magie und Wahrsagekunst," p. 456), quoting a 
Babylonian rule, “ When bluish dur k clouds rise on 
the horizon the wind will blow during the day," and 
a divination from the movement of the clouds from 
the time of the Byzantine emperor Leo I. favors 
this explanation of j3yyr5, offered also by Ibn Ezra on 
Lev. ad loc. Also the “terebinth of the sooth- 
sayers" (Judges l.c.; compare II Sam. v. 24) indi- 
cates *the practise of divination from the move- 
ments of air-currents (see Baudissin, “ E 
zur Deutschen Religionsgeschichte," 1878, ii. 226). 
Luther's translation, “ Tageswüchter ” (Observer of 
Auspicious Times; see Rashi ad /oc.), rests on an 
etymological combination with ny, ANY (= “ time ”). 

wr (lit. “he that observes the movement or the 
hissing of the serpent, ” wey; see Baudissin, £c. i. 
287) is a term used in general for one who observes 
omens (Gen. xliv. 5, 15, A. V. “divineth”; Lev. 
xix. 26, A. V. “augury "; Num. xxiii. 28, xxiv. 1; Il 
Kings xvii. 17, xxi. 6, A. V. “enchantments”; com- 
pare Gen. xxx. 27; 
I Kings xx. 38). 
The term is ap- 
plied in the story 
of Joseph (Gen. 
l.c.) to the obser- 
vation of figures 
formed by water 
or oil in a cup, 
called by the 
Greeks “hydro- 
mancy.” It was 
known also to the 
Romans, who as- 
cribed its origin to 
the Persians, with 
whom the practise 
was especially in 
vogue, as may be 
learned from the 
cup of Jemshid 
in the Shah Na 
meh. But the 
Chaldeans and 
Arabians were also 
familiar with it 
(see Lenormant, 
l.c. pp. 468 et seq. ; 
Lane, “Customs 
and Manners of 
the Modern Egyp- 
tians,” ii. 3862). 
Another form of 
divination is the 
casting of rods(see 
Hosea iv. 6): “My 
peopleask counsel 
at their stock, and their staff declareth unto them ” 
—a practise called “rhabdomancy ” or * xylomancy ” 
by the Greeks, and similar to the casting of arrows 
mentioned above (see the commentaries ad loc. and 
Wellhausen, /.c.). 

S353 AN (Ezek. /.c.), “looking in the liver," is 
the Greek *hepatoscopy." (See Lenormant, l.c. p. 
458, for the Chaldean, Phenician, Greek, and Ro- 
man practises.) The convulsive motions of thelung 
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Hebrew Bill of Divorce, or Get, from the Cairo Genizah, Dated 1400 
Seleucid Era = 1088 C.E. 
(In the New York Public Library.) 


and liver when taken from the sacrificial victim 
(the liver was regarded as the seat of life, Prov. vii. 
23) were watched as a means of forecasting the 
future. 

For other forms of divination and for divination 
in rabbinical literature see ASTROLOGY; AUGURY; 
NECROMANCY; SUPERSTITION; WITCHCRAFT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; Smith, 

Dictionary of the Bible, s.v.; Winer, B. R.; Hamburger, 

R. B. T. s.v. Wahrsageret; Schenkel, Bibel-Lexikon, S.V. 


Zauberei; Lenormant, Magie undWahr sagekunst der Chal- 
dder, Jena, 1878. 


K. 
DIVINE JUDGMENT. See JUDGMENT, Dr- 
VINE. 
DIVINE SERVICE. See LITURGY. 
DIVORCE: Dissolution of marriage. The ori- 


gin of the Jewish Jaw of divorce is found in the 
constitution of the patriarchal family. The funda- 
mental principle of its government was the absolute 
authority of the 
oldest male as- 
cendent; hence the 
husband, as the 
head of the fam- 
ily, divorced the 
wife at his pleas- 
ure. The manner 
in which Hagar 
was dismissed by 
Abraham  illus- 
trates the exercise 
of this authority 
(Gen. xxi. 9-14). 
This ancient right 
of the husband to 
divorce his wife at 
his pleasure is the 
central thought in 
the entire system 
of Jewish divorce 
law. It was not 
set aside by the 
Rabbis, though its 
severity was tem- 
pered by numer- 
ous restrictive 
measures. It was 
not until the elev- 
enth century that 
the absolute right 
of the husband to 
divorce his wife at 
will was formally 
abolished. 

The earliest re- 
strictions of this 
right are found in the Deuteronomic code. In two 
cases the law provided that the husband ^ shall not be 
at liberty to put her away all his days": (1) if he 
falsely accused her of antenuptialincontinence (Deut. 
xxii. 18-19); (2) if he had ravished her before marriage 
(Deut. xxii. 98, 29). In the Mishnaic period the the- 
ory of thelaw that the husband could divorce his wife 
at will was challenged by the school of Shammai. 
It interpreted the text of Deut. xxiv. 1 in such a 
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manner as to reach the conclusion that the husband 
could not divorce his wife except for cause, and that 
the cause must be sexual immorality (Git. ix. 10; 
Yer. Sotah i. 1, 16b). The school of Hillel, how- 
ever, held that the husband need not assign any rea- 
soù whatever; that any act on her part which dis- 
pleased him entitled him to give her a bill of divorce 
(Git. 40.) The opinion of the school of Hillel pre- 
vailed. Philo of Alexandria (“Of Special Laws Rce- 
lating to Adul- 
tery,” etc., ch. 
v.; English ed., 
ii. 810, 811) and 
Josephus 
(““Ant.” iv. 8) 
held this opin- : 
jon. Jesus seems z 
to have held the 
view of the 
school of Sham- 
mai (Matt. xix. 
9-9). 

Although not 
overthrown, the 
ancient theory of 
the husband’s 
unrestricted 
right was stil 
further modified 
by the Mishnah. 
To the two re- 
strictions men- 
tioned in Deu- 
teronomy the 
Mishnah adds 
three others. It 
provides thatthe 
husband can not 
divorce his wife, 
(1) when she is 
insane (Yeb. xiv. 
1), (2) when she 
is in captivity 
(Ket. iv. 9), or 
(9) when she is à 
minor, so young 
as to be unable to understand or to take care of her 
get,orbillofdivorce(25.). The Mishnah furthermore 
modified the right of the husband in- 
directly by making the divorce pro- 
cedure diflicult, and bristling with for- 
malities in ordering, writing, attesting, 
and delivering the get. The matter required the as- 
sistance of one learned in the law (Kid. 6a), whose 
duty it became to attempt to reconcile the parties, 
unless sufficient reason appeared for the divorce. 

Another check on the exercise of the theoretical 
right of the husband to divorce his wife was the law 
compelling him to pay her the dowry or the amount 
of her Krrusan. Rabban Gamaliel deprived the 
husband of the power to “annul” his get (see Can- 
CELATION OF DocuMENTs) (Git. iv. 2). If the hus- 
band was insane, he could not divorce his wife; and 
if he was temporarily deranged or delirious, or in- 
toxicated, he was for the time being incapable of 
performing this as well as other legal acts (Yeb. 
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Hebrew Bill of Divorce, or Get. 
(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung,” 1748.) 
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xiv. 1; Git. vii. 1, 67b). A deaf-mute could not 
divorce his wife unless he had married her after 
he had become a deaf-mute (Yeb. xiv. 1). These 
many qualifications of the theoretical right of the 
husband to give a get to his wife at his pleasure, 
resulted in gradually eliminating from the popular 
mind the notion that such a right existed. "The 
views of the moralists were opposed to divorce (Git. 
90b), and finallv (as stated above), in the eleventh 
century, by a de- 
cree of Rabbi 
Gershon of Ma- 
yence, this theo- 
retical right of 
the husband was 
formally de- 
clared to beat an 
end. The sub- 
stance of this fa- 
mous decree is 
thus stated (Re- 
Sponsa “ Asheri,” 
xlii. 1): “To as- 
similate theright 
of the waman to 
the right of the 
man, itisdecreed 
that even as the 
man does not 
put away his 
wife except of 
| hisownfree will, 
| soshall the wo- 
: man not be put 
away except by 
her own con- 
sent.” Where 
either of the 
parties, how- 
ever, shows good 
cause for divorce 
the marriage will 
be dissolved 
against the will 
of the guilty 
party: (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 119, 6, gloss). 

The wife's right to sue for divorce was unknown 
to the Biblical law. There isa germ of this right in 
Ex. xxi. 11, but it was not until the Mishnah that 
this right wasestablished. "The wife neverobtained 
the right to give her husband a get, but when the 
court decided that she was entitled to be divorced 
from him, he was forced to give her a get. During 
the reign of the Herodians, under the influence of 
Roman practise, cases are recorded in which women 
sent bills of divorce to their husbands (Josephus, 
* Ant." xv. 11, xviii. 7). These were recognized as 
breaches of the law, and never became precedents. 
The following causes are recognized asentitling the 
wife to demand a bill of divorce from her husband: 
refusal of conjugal rights (Ket. v. 6); impotence 
(Ned. xi. 12); when the husband has some loath- 
some disease, or leprosy, or is engaged in some mal- 
odorous business (Ket. vii. 9); the husband's refu- 
sal to support her (Ket. 77a); cruel treatment and 
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deprivation of her lawful liberty of person (Ket. vii, 
2-0, v. 5); wife-beating (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 154, 3, 
gloss); the husband’s apostasy (Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Ishut, iv. 15)—in the last-named case the Jewish 
courts, having lost their authority over him, could 
appeal to the courts of the Gentiles to carry out 


their mandate (“Bet Joseph,” 184); the husband's. 


licentiousness (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 154, 1, @ loss). 

After the parties had been divorced, the law fa- 
vored their remarriage ('Eduy. iv. 7). But if the 
wife had married another man after her divorce, she 
could never be remarried to her first husband (Deut. 
xxiv. 1-5). To this Biblical law forbidding remar- 
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remarry her husband to enjoy the benefit of the 
fraud with him (B. B. x. 9); (5) if the husband has 
consecrated all his property to religious uses subject 
to his wife’s ketubah (‘Ar. vi. 2). 

In some cases the courts will compel the separa- 
tion of the husband and wife on grounds of public 
policy, against the will of both parties. Among 
these cases are the following: the marriage of per- 
sons within the prohibited degrees enumerated in 
Lev. xviii.; the marriage of a Jew and a non-Jew 
(Ab. Zarah 36b); the marriage with a “mamzer” 
ora “natin” (Yeb. viii. 8); the marriage of an adul- 
teress and her paramour (Sotah v. 1; Yeb. ii. 8). 
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DIVORCE SCENE IN GERMANY. 
(From Kirchner, ** Jüdisches Ceremoniel,” 1726.) 


riage of the parties, the Mishnah adds five other 


cases. They can not remarry after a divorce (1) if 
the woman has been divorced upon sus- 

Re- picion of adultery; (2) if she was di- 
marriage vorced because she had subjected her- 
After self to the obligation of certain vows 
Divorce. (Git. iv. 7); (8) if she was divorced be- 


cause of her barrenness (Git. iv. 11) ; (4) 
if a third person had guaranteed the payment of her 
ketubah; the reason in this case being thata scheme 
to defraud might result through collusion of the 
husband and wife against the guarantor of the ke- 
tubah; she might receive the divorce, collect the 
amount of the ketubah from the guarantor, and then 


The same rule applies if one of the parties becomes 
afflicted with leprosy (Ket. 77b); or if they have 
been married for ten years and no children are born 
to them (75.), although the practise of enforcing sep- 
aration in the latter case fell into abeyance (Eben 
ha-'Ezer 1, 8, gloss 154, 10). 

The divorced woman was *sui juris," and could 
give herself in marriage to whom she pleased, with 
certain exceptions. She could not marry the man 
suspected of having committed adultery with her 
(Yeb. ii. 8), nor the messenger who brought her the 
get from her husband (db. 9). She was not permitted 
to be remarried within three months after her divorce, 
in order that the paternity of the child with which 
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she might be pregnant might not be in doubt (Yeb. 

iv. 10). 

The children of the divorced woman remained in 
her custody; but the custody of the boys could be 
claimed by the father after their sixth year (Ket. 
65b, 102b). According to later decisions, however, 
the court awarded the custody of the children ac- 
cording to its discretion (Eben ha-'Ezer, 82, 7, gloss). 

For further information concerning the bill of di- 
vorce, its preparation, attestation, and delivery, see 
GET. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage 
and Divorce, Cincinnati, 1881; Amram, The Jewish Law of 
Divorce, Philadelphia, 1896; Bergel, Die Eheverhültnisse 
der Alten Juden, Leipsie, 1881; Buchholz, Die Familie, 
Breslau, 1807; Duschak, Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Ehe- 
recht, Vienna, 1861; Frankel, Grundlinien des Mosaisch- 
Talmudischen Eherechts, Breslau, 1860. 

S. S. D. W. A. 

DIZAHAB: Name occurring but once in the 
Bible—in the topographical description in Deut. i. 
1. Itsidentity has not been successfully established. 
The context, locating it indefinitely in the trans- 
Jordanie region, and mentioning it among localities 
connected with similar difficulties, gives no ciue. 
Inviting by its form etymological interpretations, 
the ancient versions have accordingly translated it 
Katayptoea, * ubi auri est plurimum," and 3n? à (“a 
sufficiency of gold"). Onkelos expands it into a 
Midrash .(on account of the golden calf), and is 
followed in this by Rashi. 

This idea is still more fully enlarged upon by 
Targ. Yerushalmi and pseudo-Jonathan; they also 
see in it an allusion to the golden calf, but hold that 
the sin thus committed was pardoned in consid- 
eration of Israel's having covered the Ark of the 
Covenant with *shining gold." Ibn Ezra simply 
suggests that it and the other ára Aeyóueva in this 
passage may be unusual designations for places 
otherwise denoted by different names. According 
to the school of Rabbi Jannai, Moses in this verse 
refers to the golden calf, * to make which Israel was 
tempted by the superabundance of gold and silver 
poured out over them by God until they protested 
‘it is enough '" (Ber. 32a). Cheyne proposes to 
emend into * Me-zahab," which Sayce among others 
has urged as corresponding, in Gen. xxxvi. 89, to 
“Di-zahab” in Deut. i. 1. This * Me-zahab," how- 
ever, Cheyne holdsagain to bea corruption of “ Miz- 
raim,” the name for the northern Arabian land, Mizri 
or Mizrim, adjoining Edom. Burckhardt (“Travels 
in Syria," 1822, p. 529) suggests “ Mina al-Dhahab " 
as its equivalent, but this view has been abandoned 
by modern commentators. 

E. G. H. M. BEL. 


DLUGOSZ, JEAN. See POLAND. 


DLUGOSZ (wyndt: not De Lantes), SAM- 
UEL B. MOSES: Biblical commentator and poet of 
the seventeenth century; born in Grodno, Lithuania. 
He edited the Prophets and the Hagiographa in the 
Judzo-German translation of the Bible, * Ha-Mag- 
gid,” to which he added a commentary on the Book 
of Judges entitled * Aguddat Shemuel” (Amster- 
dam, 1699; Wandsbeck, 1737). He was also a litur- 
gical poet; to his translation of the Bible (1699) he 
added an Aramaic selibah in rime, and two dirges, 
which were reprinted entire in the “Tikkun Sho- 
babim ” (Mantua, 1732) and elsewhere. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 129; 
Catalog der Rosenthalschen Bibliothek, p. 1027; Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 443. à 
G. M. K. 


DOB BAER B. JUDAH LOEB. See TREVEs, 
Dos BAER B. JUDAI Lorn. 

DOB BAER B. LOEB: Polish rabbi; died in 
Lemberg 1779. In 1745 he was rabbi at Koznitz in 
the government of Lublin; in 1754, rabbi of Krosh- 
nik, about which time he went to Yaroslav to meet 
the rabbis who defended the cause of Jonathan 
Eybeschütz against Jacob Emden. In 1758 he was 
rabbi of Reshaw. Finally he became rabbi and 
chief of the yeshibah of Lemberg, where he remained 
till his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 51, 52; Eybeschütz, 

Luhot ‘Edut, pp. 134, 135. 

L. G. N. T. L. 

DOBRITZ: Town in Bulgaria, twenty-six miles 
north of Varna. It contains about 200 Jews ina 
total population of 14,000. "This little community, 
which was founded in 1870, is administered by three 
of the leading Jews. It has a synagogue, erected 
in 1897, and a small mixed school. The Jews are 
occupied as ironmongers, tinsmiths, watchmakers, 
and small traders. Four or five Jewish families live 
at Baltchik, not far from Dobritz. 

D. M. Fr. 

DOBROJE. See MourLEv GOVERNMENT. 


DOBROVELICHKOVKA. Sce KUERSON. 


DOBRUSKA, MOSES: Austrian writer and 


poet; born July 12, 1753, in Brünn, Moravia; guil- 
lotined April 5, 1793, at Paris. The son of a wealthy 
Jew, Dobruska was originally destined for the career 
of a rabbi, and accordingly received a careful Tal- 
mudic education, Later the acquaintance of a Jew 
engaged in the study of Hebrew poetry, rhetoric, 
and Oriental Janguages induced him to give up 
theological subjects and to devote himself to the 
humanities, but not until after a painful struggle 
with his father, who protested against his plans 
being so radically brought to naught. Having over- 
come the paternal opposition, Dobruska eagerly be- 
gan to study the old German classics and poets. 
Especially the idyls of Gessner made a deep im- 
pression upon him and instigated him to the further 
study of the German poets. In his ardent pursuit 
of literary occupations he even succeeded in per- 
suading his father to allow him a considerable sum 
of money (1,500 florins) for the purchase of books. 
Besides German he also studied English, French, 
and Italian. 

On Dec. 17, 1778, Dobruska embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith, and at his baptism in Prague as- 
sumed the nameof Franz Thomas Schönfeld. Sub- 
sequently, together with his brothers, lie was raised 
to the nobility (1778); and for some time he held the 
position of associate director of the famous Garelli 
Library in Vienna. Nothing is known in regard to 
the cause of Dobruska's execution. 

Besides several posthumous poems that appeared 
in Becker's * Taschenbuch zum Geselligen Vergnü- 
een,” Dobruska published: “Etliche Gedichte zur 
Probe," Vienna, 1773; “Schiiferspiele,” Prague, 
1774; “Theorie der Schönen Wissenschaften,” 
Prague; “Ueber die Poesie der Alten IHebrüer," 25. ; 
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“Ein Schifergedicht in Hebrüischer Sprache,” 2. ; 


"Eine Hebrüische Poetische Ucbersetzung des Py- 
thagoras’ Goldener Sprüche," Prague, 1775; “ Gebet 
oder Christliche Ode in Psalmen,” Vienna; * David's 
Kriegsgesünge, Deutsch aus dem Grundtexte," Vi- 
enna and Leipsic, 1789. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Constant von Wurzbach, Biographisches 
Levikon des Kaiserthums Oesterreich, xxxi. 150-151, Vi- 
enna, 1876: Karl Goedeke, Grundriss zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen Dichtung, iv. 81, Dresden, 1891. 


S. B. B. 


DOBSEWITCH (DOBSEVAGE), ABRA- 
HAM BAER B. JOSEPH EZRA: Russian 
Hebraist and exegete; born in Pinsk Oct. 17, 1848; 
died in New York Jan. 14, 1900. At the age of 
thirteen he had written a commentary to the Canti- 
cles. In 1861 he went to Yekaterinoslav, where he 
settled as teacher of Hebrew and contributed to vari- 
ous Hebrew periodicals. In 1874 he removed to 
Kiev, where he became private tutor to the sons of 
Brodski and of other wealthy families. He went to 
the United States in 1891, and lived in New York, 
leaving it only for a short time in 1895. 

Dobsewitch's chief published work is “ Ha-Meza- 
ref” (The Refiner), a collection of rationalistic in- 
terpretations of various passages of the Aggadah, 
Odessa, 1870. Dobsewitch’s two later works, “ Be- 
Hada Mahcta” (With One Sweep), a collection of ar- 
ticles, Cracow, 1888, and “Lo Dubbim we-lo Ya‘ar 2 
(Neither Bears nor Forest), Berdychev, 1890, as well 
as numerous articles in Hebrew periodicals, are de- 
voted to criticisms directed against Shatzkes, Weiss- 
berg, and others. He continued his literary activity 


in the United States, and contributed to * Ha-‘Ibri,” | 


“Ner ha-Ma‘arabi,” and various Yiddish publica- 
tions. Some of his correspondence was published in 
* Ha-Modi'a le-Hadashim,” i., New York, 1900. 

Dobsewitch left several works in manuscript, in- 
cluding one on the Masorah, one on the Samaritan 
text of the Pentateuch, and one on the wit and 
humor of ancient Jewish literature. Short extracts 
from the last-named work were published in the 
United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Hebrew, xvi, No. 11: Jewish 
Gazette, xxvi., No. 8; Jewish Journal, i., No. 35; Ha- Meliz, 
1900, No. 34; Ha-Zefirah, 1900, No. 46; Ahiasaf for 5661, p. 


H. R. P. Wr. 


DÓCZY (DUX), LUDWIG: Hungarian poet; 
born at Sopron [Oedenburg], Hungary, Nov. 30,1845. 
After finishing his preliminary education he studied 
law in Vienna, joining at the same time the staff of 
the Presse." His political articles, which advocated 
the * Ausgleich? (agreement) with Austria, were 
very favorably received, and on the recommenda- 
tion of Balthasar Horváth, then minister of justice, 
he was appointed (1868) clerk in the office of the 
prime minister When Count Julius Andrássy be- 
came minister of foreign affairs (1872) Dóczy ac- 
companied him to Vienna, and was soon appointed 
* Sectionsrath," and later * Hofrath,” at the Foreign 
Office. In 1899 he was elevated to the rank ot 
baron, and in 1909 retired from public life. He re- 
sides at present (1908) in Budapest. 

Dóczy's reputation rests not on the services he 
rendered to the state, but on his achievements às a 
dramatic writer and as a translator. “Csók” (The 
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Kiss) his best-known comedy, which is played in 
German as well as in Hungarian theaters, gained the 
prize of the Hungariau Academy in 1871; the Ger- 
man translation was made by the author himself. 
Among his other plays are: “Utolsó Szerelem " 
(Last Love), 1879; *Széchy Mária," 1886; " Vegyes 
Párok" (Mixed Marriages), 1889; “Vera GrófnO," 
1891; “Ellinor Királyleány," tragedy, 1897. Be- 
sides these he translated Schauffert’s comedy 
“Schach dem König,” 1878, and wrote the libretto 
to Goldmark's “Merlin” and to Strauss's “ Ritter 
Pázmán." His Hungarian translation of Goethe's 
“Faust” and his German adaptation of Mádach's 
“Az Ember Tragédiája" were universally admired. 
His collected poems and novels appeared in 1890. 
His latest work is a Hungarian translation of 
Schiller’s poems (1902). Dóczy is a convert to 


Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Élete, s.v. 
S. L. V. 


DODAI (DUDAI) BEN NAHMAN: Baby- 
lonian scholar of the eighth century and gaon of the 
academy at Pumbedita (761—764). Little is known 
of his life. He wasa brother of the famous Judah 
b. Nahman, gaon at Sura (759-762), and with him 
wasinstrumental in preventing the eventual founder 
of Karaism (see ANAN B. Davib) from succeeding to 
the exilarchate made vacant by the death of Solo- 
mon b. Hasdai, Anan's uncle. ' 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sherira, Iggerot; Gratz, Gesch. v. 176, 418; 

Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 81a, 102a. 


L. G. S. M. 


DODANIM: Name of sons of Javan, brothers 
to Elishah, Tarshish, and the Kittim, in the ethno-, 
graphic table in Genesis (x. 4). The ancestor being 
Javan (= Ionian), the Dodanim must represent also a 
Greek clan. This can not be Dodona in the interior 
of Epiros, as both the association with the Kittim 
(= Cyprians) and Gen. x. 5 indicate a people settled 
on the seashore. Dardanians (the northern Ionians) 
have been suggested, but it is not likely that the 
author of this list had such detailed knowledge of 
the subdivisions of the Greek population. In I 
Chron. i. 7 the reading is * Rodanim,” as it is in the 
Samaritan, the Septuagint, and Jerome. In Gen. x. 
4 these are the inhabitants of the island Rhodus, 
well known to the Phenicians of old (compare 
Homer’s “ Iliad,” ii. 654). The only difficulty in the 
way of this identification is the long “o” in the He- 
brew, where the Greek has the short sound. The 
modern commentators, Baentsch and Holzinger, ac- 
cordingly change the 4 (d) into a * (r), and read 
* Rodanim." E. G. H. 


DODAVAH (R.V. Dodavahu, “loved of God”): 
The father of Eliezer of Mareshah (II Chron. xx. 
37) The latter preached against the alliance be- 
tween Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah, and saw in the 
wreck of the ships sent out by Jehoshaphat divine 
punishment for the alliance. The Septuagint reads 
the name Qdea, It is perhaps a corruption of 
* Dodayahu.? 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


DODO (m): 1. The father of Eleazar, “one of 
the three mighty men with David, when they defied 


Doeg 
Dog 


the Philistines that were there gathered together to 
battle ” (II Sam. xxiii, 9; R. V. *Dodai") I Chron. 
xi. 12 reads “ Dodo, the Ahohite,” while in the He- 
brew of the II Samuel passage he is termed “the 
son ofan Ahohite.” IChron. xxvii. 4 gives * Dodai ? 
as captain over a division of the army in service dur- 
ing the second month. These three passages seem to 
refer to one and the same person. The same name ap- 
pears on the Moabite inscription, where it may be read 
either “Dodo” or * Dodah." The name “Dudu” is 
found on the Tell el-Amarna tablets as the name of an 
Egyptian official. 2. The father of Elhanan (II Sam. 
xxiii. 24), one of David's thirty mighty men. 8. 
Dodo, the father of Puah, the father of Tola, one of 
the judges of Israel (Judges x. 1). 
E. G. H. I. M. P. 


DOEG.—Biblical Data: An Edomite; chief of 
the herdsmen of Saul When David, warned by 
Jonathan, fled from Saul to the priest Abimelech at 
Nob, he found Doeg there. On pretense of being 
on the king's service, David was hospitably enter- 
tained, received the sword of Goliath from Abime- 
lech, and escaped (I Sam. xxi. 2-11) Saul, upon 
hearing of David's escape, accused his servants of 
aiding David, whereupon Doeg revealed what had 
taken place at Nob (/5. xxii. 6-10). Saul took Abim- 
elech to task for what he had done (ib. 11-18), and 
ordered his runners to kill the priests of Nob (db. 
17); the runners refused to obey, and thereupon 
Doeg at Saul's command fell upon the priests, and 
also destroyed Nob (ib. 18, 19). Psalm lii., accordin g 
to its introductory verse, is directed against Doeg. 

J. JR. C. J. M. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Doeg is the sub- 
ject of many rabbinical legends, the origin of which 
is to be found in part in Psalm lii. Though he died 
at the early age cf thirty-four years (Sanh. 69b), he 
is regarded by the rabbis as the greatest scholar of 
his time, the epithet "917" being supposed to have 
been applied to him because he made every one 
with whom he disputed “blush” (Midr. Teh. lii. 4; 
ed. Buber, p. 284). He could bring forward 800 
different questions with reference to one single ritual 
case (Hag. 15b) But he was lacking in inward 
piety, so that God was “anxious” (NY) concerning 
his end, and “mourned” (359) for him (Sanh. 106b). 
His most unfortunate qualities, however, were 
his malice, jealousy, and calumnious tongue. He 
sounded the praise of David before Saul (I Sam. xvi. 
18) only in order to provoke his jealousy, ascribing 
to David qualities that Saul lacked (Sanh. 93b; com- 
pare Midr. Shemuel xix., end). He cherished a 
grudge against David, whose opinion prevailed over 
his own in determining the site for the Temple at 
Jerusalem (Zeb. 54b), and he had well-ni gh succeeded 
in proving by his arguments that David, as a de- 
scendant of Ruth the Moabite, could not, according 
to the Law, belong to the congregation of Israel, 
when the prophet Samuel interposed in David's favor 
(Yeb. 76b, 77a; Midr. Shemuel xxii.) He also de- 
clared David's marriage with Michal to be invalid, 
and induced Saul to marry her to another. 

Doeg not only disregarded the sanctity of mar- 
riage (AYY by nn), but he also slew with hisown 
hands the priests of Nob, after Abner and Amasa. 
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Saul’s lieutenants, had refused to do so (Gen. R. 
xxxii. ; Midr. Teh. lii. 4. As it often happens with 
those who strive for something to which they are 
not entitled, he lost that which he possessed (Gen. 
R. xx.). God sent the three “angels of destruction " 
(mban nbn) to Doeg; the first caused him to for- 
get his learning, the second burned his soul, and the 
third scattered the ashes (Sanh. 106b; differently, 
Yer. Sanh. x. 29a). According to some he was 
slain by his own pupils when they found that he 
had forgotten his learning (Yalk., Sam. 131); others 
maintain that he wassiain by David when he (Doeg) 
informed him of the death of Saul and of Jonathan 
(II Sam. i. 2; Pesik., ed. Buber, iii. 28b; Ginzberg, 
“Die Hageada bei den Kirchenviitern,” i. 38). 
According to another Midrash, Doeg tried to pre- 
serve the life of Agag, the king of the Amalekites- 
Edomites, by interpreting Lev. xxii. 98 into a pro- 
hibition against the destruction of both the old and 
the young in war (Midr. Teh. lii. 4). Doeg is among 
those who have forfeited their portion in the future 
world by their wickedness (Sanh. x. 1; compare 7d. 
109b). Doeg is an instance of the evil consequences 
of calumny, because by calumniating the priests 
of Nob he lost his own life, and caused the death of 
Saul, Abimelech, and Abner(Yer. Peah i. 16a; Midr. ` 
Teh. exx. 9 [ed. Buber, p. 504]). 
E. € 


L. G. 


——Critical View: The Hebrew text of I Sam. 
xxi. 7 is difficult, and consequently the genuineness 
of that verse has been unnecessarily suspected ; it is 
presupposed by xxii. 9 (see H. P. Smith, *Com- 
198) The designation, 
however, of Doeg as *mightiest of the shepherds " 
(Dyan) of Saul is unusual and unlikely. Budde 
(^8. B. O. T.") proposes “mightiest of the runners ? 
(Ds) (after Grütz, * Gesch. der Juden," i. 188, note 
4), while Lagarde (* Mittheilungen,” iii. 850) reads 
“driver of the mules” (may D*N)—4 reading con- 
firmed by xxii. 9 in Septuagint, and by Judges x. 
4; I Sam. ix. 8; II Sam. xvi. 2; and I Chron. xxvii. 
90. Doeg was probably detained at the sanctuary 
by a taboo when he saw David (compare W. R. 
Smith, “Religion of the Semites," 2d ed., p. 456). 
The mention of Doeg in the title of Ps. lii. is a late 
interpolation of no critical value. 
J. IR. G. A. B. 


DOG (353).—Biblical Data: The dog referred 
to in the Bible is the semisavage species seen 
throughout the East, held in contempt for its fierce, 
unsympathetic habits, and not yet recognized for 
his nobler qualities as the faithful companion of 
man. He is used chiefly by shepherds or farmers to 
watch their sheep or their houses and tents, and to 
warn them by his loud barking of any possible dan- 
ger (Job xxx. 1; Isa. lvi. 10). He lives in the 
Streets, where he acts as scavenger, feeding on ani- 
mal flesh unfit for man, and often devouring even 
human bodies (Ex. xxii. 81; I Kings xiv. 11, xvi. 4, 
xxi. 28; II Kings ix. 10, 36; Jer. xv. 3). At night 
he wanders in troops from place to place, filling the 
air with the noise of his barking (Ps. lix. 7-14; com- 
pare Ex. xi. 7), and it is dangerous to seize him by 
the ear in order to stop him (Prov. xxvi. 17). He is 
of a fierce disposition (Isa. lvi. 11; A. V. “greedy ”) 
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and therefore the type of violent men (Ps, xxii, 17 
JA. V. 16], 21 [20]). Treacherous and filthy (Prov. 
xxvi. 11), his name is used as aterm of reproach and 
self-humiliation in such expressions as: “What is 
thy servant, which is but a dog” (II Kings viii. 18, 
R. V); or “Am Ia dog's head?” (II 
Term of Sam. iii. 8); or ^ After whom dost thou 
Contempt. pursue? after a dead dog?” (I Sam. 
xxiv. 15 [A. V. 14]; compare II Sam. 
ix. 8, xvi. 9; Cheyne's emendation in “Encyc. 
Bibl.” s.v. “Dog,” seems unnecessary). 

The dog known to the Hebrews in Biblical times 
was the so-called pariah dog, the shepherd-dog (Job 
xxx. 7) being the more ferocious species. The As- 
syrian hunter's dog was probably unknown. The 
A. V. translation of pnp wm (“well girt in the 
loins”) in Prov. xxx. 81 by “greyhound” is incor- 
rect; R. V. (margin) has more correctly “ war-horse ” 
(see commentaries ad /oc.). 

The dog being an unclean animal, *the breaking 
of a dog's neck," mentioned as a sacrificial rite in 
Isa. Ixvi. 8 (compare Ex. xiii. 18), indicates an an- 
cient Canaanite practise (see W. R. Smith, * Rel. of 
Sem." p. 279). The shamelessness of the dog in re- 
gard to sexual life gave rise to the name 355 (“dog ”) 
for the class of priests in the service of Astarte who 
practised sodomy (“kedeshim,” called also by the 
Greeks «vvaíóo,, Deut. xxiii. 19 [A. V. 18]; compare 
ib. 18 [17] and Rev. xxii. 15; see Driver ad (oc.), 
though n253 as the regular name of priests attached 
to the temple of Ashtoret at Larnaca has been 
found on the monuments (see * C. T. S.” i., No. 86). 
In Rabbinical Literature: Two different 
dogs are mentioned: the ordinary dog and the small 
Cyprian (not, as commonly explained, * the farmers’ 
dog,” *45155 355). The former species resembles 
the wolf; the latter the fox; and the crossing of 
these is forbidden as * kilayim ” (mixture of species; 
Kil. i. 6; compare Aristotle, “ Historia Animalium," 
viii. 27, 8, where the one species of dogs is declared 
to bea crossing of dogs and wolves, and the other 
[the Laconian] a crossing of dogsand foxes). While 
the ordinary dog is counted by R. Meir among do- 
mestic animals (“behemah”), the Cyprian dog is 
declared to be a wild animal (“hayyah”; Yer. Kil, 
27a). In the dusk the former is difficult to distin- 
guish from the wolf (Ber. 9b). 

Asarule, the dog does not scratch and tear like 
beasts of prey (Hul. 58a), but when driven by hun- 
ger he tears and devours young lambs (B. K. 15b); 
he bites men, but dees not break a bone (Pes. 49b). 
“With his sharp scent he smells the bread hidden 
three fists deep in the soil" (Pes. 31b). Shepherd- 
dogs are fed on bread made of flour and bran (Hal- 
lah i. S. Two shepherd-dogs are required to save 
the flock from the attack of wolves (B. M. vii. 9). 
While dogs hate one another, they are ready to unite 
against the attacking wolf (Pes. 113b; Sanh. 105a). 
The dog depends chiefly on the nourishment fur- 
nished him by man, butisas a rule greatly neglected, 
wherefore God has provided him with the faculty 
of retaining his food in the stomach for three days 
(Shab. 154b; Bezah 21a) At times, however, he 
eats his excrement (B. K. 99b). The excrement of 
dogs is used for tanning (Ber. 25a; Ket. 77a). 

The barking of dogs at midnight (Ber. 3a) gives 
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people 8 feeling of safetv, wherefore the rule is 


given: * Dwell not in a town where no barking of 
dogs is heard” (Pes. 119a). “A dog in a strange 
city will not bark, and it takes him seven years to 
feel at home” (‘Er. 61a). 

The dog is the most shameless of animals (mn 
nvn3, Ex. R. xlii.); he was one of those who would 
not abstain from cohabitation in the Ark (Gen. R. 
xxxvii). The Mishnah (B. K. vii. 7) forbids the 
keeping of dogs unless they are chained; in cities, 

near the seacoast or the frontier, they 


The may for safety's sake be let loose at 
Keeping night (D. K. 88a). According to 
of Dogs.  ''osef., D. IX. viii. 17, and B. K. 80b, 


the raising of small Cyprian dogs is 
allowed. "These seem to be the little dogs (x«vváp:a) 
that “eat of the crumbs which fall from their mas- 
ter's table" (Matt. xv. 26, 27). 

In the time of the Amoraim the ordinary dog does 
not appear to have been regarded as ferocious; for 
it is said: “One should not raise a bad dog [y^ 353] 
in the house, this being a transgression of Deut. 
xxii. 8, ‘Thou shalt not bring blood upon thine 
house’” (B. K. 16b, 46a; compare Shab. 63a; Yer. 
B. K. vii. 6a, with reference to Job vi. 14, Hebr., 
where pps is interpreted as 2auóc — “dog”; see 
Krauss, *Lehnwórter," s.v.) “A dog before the 
house withholds kindness from one's neighbor, be- 
cause no one can enter the house.” 

A wild dog (~AN 355 = ayptoc) is mentioned as 
dangerous to handle (Gen. R. Ixxvii.), as is also a 
young dog (‘Er. 86a). A mad dog is so dangerous 
that he may be killed even on Sabbath (Shab. 121b). 
Rabies is the effect of an evil spirit or of witchcraft; 
and its signs are: the dog keeps the mouth open; 
his saliva is constantly flowing; his ears hang 
down; his tail lies closely upon his loins; he walks 
on the sideways of the street, and does not bark 
(Yoma 88b). The cure for hydrophobia is the eat- 
ing of a part of the dog's diaphragm (Yoma viii. 6; 
sce FoLK- MEDICINE), 

In the course of time a certain affection for the 
dog seems to have been developed among the Jews. 
In Hor. 18a the dog is said to be distinguished from 
the cat in that he recognizes his master while the 
latter does not. In the more recent versions of 


' Tobit vi. Land xi. 4 (see Grimm’s commentary «d loc. ; 


but compare Abrahams in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” i. 288) 
the dog follows Tobias on his journey from home 
and back. According to Rab, in Gen. R. xxii., the 
sign given by God to Cain (Gen. iv. 15) is to be ex- 
plained that he was given a dog as companion or 
guardian. Idle housewives were known to play 
with dogs (Ket. 61b). “For his friendly conduct 

at the exodus of the Hebrews when 


The he did not ‘move his tongue against 
Faithful manor beast’ (Ex. xi. 7), God compen- 
Dog. sated the dog by telling the people 


that the meat forbidden to them should 
be cast unto him" (Mek., Mishpatim, 20, on Ex. 
xxii. 30). 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that the story of 
the faithful dog which Dunlop (* History of Prose 
Fiction,” ch. vii.; see Index, s.v. * Gellert ") and Ben- 
fey (“ Panchatantra," 1859, i. 482) have traced through 
the various literatures of the East and the West, is 
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found for the first time in Yer. Ter. viii. 46a and 
Pesik. x. 79b as one of R. Meirs fables used as a 
haggadic illustration of Prov. xvi. 7. Some shep- 
herds had curdled milk for a meal, when in their 
absence a serpent ate of it and thus (as was the be- 
lief) instilled poison into it. The dog, which had 
witnessed the act, began to bark when his masters, 
on their return, proceeded to eat it; but they would 
not heed his voiceof warning. So he hastened to eat 
it all up and fell down dead, having thus saved his 
masters' lives. In gratitude, the shepherds rever- 
ently buried the faithful dog, and erected a monu- 
ment to him which is still called “ The Dog's Monu- 
ment? (S203 Nw). 

The Jewish belief was that the howling of dogs 
nna Db) betokened the presence of the angel of 
death, or death itself in the vicinity (compare Wuttke, 
“ Der Deutsche Volksaberglaube,” 1869, § 268); their 
cheerful (sportful) barking (b'pnt/b ody), the pres- 
ence of the prophet Elijah—that is, some joyful 
event (B. K. 60b). "If one goes out to select a wife 
for himself and hears the barking of dogs, he may di- 
vine in their voices an omen of good or of evil " (Gen. 
R. lix.; the reading, however, is doubtful). 

The idol Nibhaz (II Kings xvii. 81; * Nibhan," 
1133, according to David Kimhi) was taken to have 
been the image of a dog (Sanh. 68b). The name of 
" Pene Melek” (Moloch’s Face) was to be changed 

into “ Pene Keleb" (Dog's Face; ‘Ab. 


Golden Zarah 46a). The Egyptian dog or 
Dogs jackal-god, as guardian of the dead, 
Barking. together with the two golden images 


of dogs (jackals) which were used as 
symbols of the two hemispheres (Brugsch, * Relig- 
ion und Mythologie der Alten Aegypter,” 1888, p. 
670), appears in the Haggadah in the following leg- 
endary form: 

"The Egyptians, in order to prevent Joseph's body from being 
taken from them, had two dogs of gold [or brass] placed on his 
tomb and endowed by witchcraft with the power of frightening 
away every intruder by their loud barking. When Moses came 
to take the bones of Joseph the two dogs began to bark, but he 
addressed them, saying: ' You are the work of deceit, and you 
would not move your tongues if you were genuine dogs ' " (ac- 
cording to Ex. xi. 7; Pesik. x. 86a; Ex. R. xx.; see Brüll's 
" Jahrb." i. 150; also p. 151, note, for cabalistic comments upon 
the passage). 

“Dog” is also the synonym in rabbinical litera. 
ture for shameless and relentless people, and there- 
fore for wicked heathen. "The time of general de- 
generacy is a time when “the generation will have 
the face of the dog” (Sotah ix. 15). R. Joshua ben 
Levi compares the righteous to the guests invited 
tothe king's table, and the wicked heathen to the 
dogs who obtain the crums that fall therefrom ( Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. iv. 8, based upon Isa. lvi. 10, 11). R. 
Ishmael b. R. Jose called the Samaritans dogs, as 
"being as adhesive to idolatrous customs as the 
dog is to the flesh of carcasses” (Gen, R. Ixxxi.). 
Justas the dog must be beaten by the master, so 
must the wicked be smitten by God (Ex. R. ix., with 
reference to Ps. lix. 7; compare Sanh. 109a: “ As the 
dog scents food from afar, so do the wicked scent 
the bones of the rich for pillage”). The epithet 
“dog” used for heathen in the New Testament 
(Matt. xv. 26; Phil. iii. 2) is explained hereby; but 
the statement of Eisenmenger, * Entdecktes Juden- 


thum," i. 714—716, that the Jews call non-Jews 

(Christians) “dogs,” repeated often and referred to 

in Meyer’s commentaries to Matthew, Zec., as well 

as the Talmudical quotations in Herzog-Hauck's 

“Real-Encyc.” s.v. “Hund,” and in Cheyne and 

Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” s.v. “Dog” (obviously based 

on the misunderstood passage in Wünsche, * Ncue 

Beiträge zur Erläuterung der Evangelien,” 1878, p. 

189), are altogether incorrect. The epithet “keleb” 

(dog) is given as a nickname to miserly Jews (see 

Tendlau, “Sprichwörter und Redensarten,” 1860, 

Nos. 270 and 909). | 
The dog is equally prominent in Jewish folk-lore 

and in Chaldean magic (see Lenormant, * Magie und 

Wahrsagekunst der Chaldáer," Jena, 1878, p. 471); 

being especially connected in mythology with death. 

or the nether world (see the dogs of Hecate in 

Rhode, “Psyche,” 1894, pp. 221, 868, 867, 875; 

the jackal dog-god Anubis in Egypt in Brugsch, 

lc., pp. 252, 670; Zend Avesta, Vendidad, v. 

29, in “Sacred Books of the East,” iv. 58; compare 

“Shayast la Shayast,” ii. 1, x. 10; Nork, “Etymolo- 

gisch-Symbolisch-Mythologisches Realwérterbuch,” 

s.v. “ Hund ”), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Die Zoologie des Talmuds, 1858, 
pp. 82-89; Parthey, Plutarch über Isis und Osiris, 1850, p. 
263; Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v. 393; Winer, B. R.: 
Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Hund; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. 
Bibl. s.v. Dog; L. Hopf, Thierorakel und Orakelthiere, 
Stuttgart, 1888, Index,s.v. Haushund; Zapletal, Der Tote- 


mismus und die Religion Israels, p. 38, Freiburg, 1901. 
S. S. K. 


DOHM, CHRISTIAN WILHELM VON: 
German historian and political writer; advocate of 
the Jews, and friend of Moses Mendelssohn; born in 
Lemgo Dec. 11, 1751; died on his estate near Nord- 
hausen May 29, 1820. Dohm, who was deeply 
moved by the humanitarian ideals of the era of en- 
lightenment, wrote a work in two volumes on Jew- 
ish emancipation in 1781. He did this at the sug- 
gestion of Mendelssohn, to whom the Alsatian Jews 
had appealed for aid, but who thought that such a 
work would produce a better effect if written by 
a Christian. Dohm’s work dealt not only with 
French Jews, but with the condition of the Jews in 
the different stages of their history, and argued for 


their political equality on grounds of humanity and 
justice. The work appeared at Berlin under the 
title “Ueber die Bürgerliche Verbesserung der 
Juden,” and passed rapidly through two editions. 
Dohm demanded that the Jews be treated as human 
beings, and declared that his work was no apology 
for them. Their religious convictions would not 
prevent their performance of the duties of citizen- 
ship. His book aroused wide interest, and he was 
even accused of standing in Jewish pay. He was 
féted by the Jews, and the communities of Berlin, 
Halberstadt, and Surinam passed votes of thanks. 
The adverse criticisms of Dohm's work, morcovor, 
drew Mendelssohn into the arena, and he expressed 
his views on Jewish emancipation in the preface to 
Marcus Herz’s translation of Menasseh ben Israel's 
“ Vindicie Jud:eorum." Mendelssohn criticized some 
of Dohm's contentions, especially those in which 
he sought to favor the legislation initiated by Fred- 
erick the Great. Dohm also wrote an article in 
French on the colony of Surinam. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY; Mendelssohn, Schriften (ed. Brasch), ii. 478 


et seq., Leipsic, 1880; Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, pp. 
2 et seq., ib. 1885; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, v. 
D. A. M. F. 

DOKSHITZY: Town in the government of 

Minsk, Russia. The census of 1897 shows a popu- 

lation of 8,047 (other authorities place it at 5,720), 

of whom more than 8,000 are Jews; in 1860, accord- 

ing to Semenov, “Slovar Rossiskoi Imperii,” there 
were only 790 Jews. The latter are engaged in com- 
merce and trades. There are 368 artisans. Since 

1898 the stocking-making industry has developed in 

the town. The remuneration of labor, particularly 

of female labor, is very low. For this reason mer- 
chants from Wilna find it profitable to supply Jew- 
ish girls with machinery and raw material for the 
making of stockings. The annual value of the 

stockings made there and sent to Wilna is 25,000 

rubles. The abundance of flax in the district en- 

ables about 120 Jews to find employment in clean- 
ing it, and there are about 207 day-laborers. 

BIOLO RAPEN Yevreiskiya Chulochnitzy, in Voskhod, 1901, 

O. : 

H. R. S. J. 

DOLAN BELLAN: French physician; lived 
at Carcassonne in the fourteenth century. He was 

a contemporary of the physician Jacob de Lunel, 

who removed from Carcassonne to Tarascon, where 

 hepractised in 1494. Dolan Bellan is probably iden- 
tical with Maystre Bellant, a surgeon who, with 

Bénédit du Canet of Arles (Maestro Bendig) and 

Moses Marveaux or Marnan of Marseilles, was sum- 

moned to attend King Louis XI. in 1419-20. A 

Jew called “Bellan” was known in Carpentras in 

1857 (* Rev. Et. Juives," xii. 198). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 
181; Carmoly, Hist. des Médecins Juifs, p. 106; S. Kahn, 
Les Juifs de Tarascon, pp. 6, 16, 25. 

G. S. K. 
DOLARO, SELINA: Anglo-American actress 
and singer; born at London in 1852; died in New 

York city Jan. 23, 1889. She studied music at the 

Paris Conservatoire under Auber, and made her 

début Jan. 20, 1870, as the Spanish princess in “ Chil- 

peric” at the Lyceum Theater, London. On account 


of her good voice she was selected to sing in the 


première of a production of “Carmen” in English, 
and subsequently as Clarette in “Mme. Angot,” 
Genevieve de Brabant, and in an English version of 
“Les Dragons de Villars.” Then she leased the 
Haymarket Theater, London, and produced Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury." In 1877 she went 
to the United States as a member of Colonel Ma- 
pleson’s Opera Company; but her voice lacking 
strength, she severed her connection with the im- 
presario. In 1879 she appeared at the Folly Thea- 
ter, New York, as the heroinein “The First Night.” 
Four years later Mme. Dolaro appeared as Olivette 
in Planquette's opera of that name at the Bijou 
Theater. Her voice failing, she forsook opera and 
joined the company of Mrs. Fiske (then Minnie 
Maddern), supporting her in Sardou’s “ Agnes.” 
Mme. Dolaro wrote two plays, “Justice” and 
“Fashion”: a novel, “Bella Demoina”; and an au- 
tobiography under the rather startling title “Mes 
Amours.” | 


« 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Tribune, Jan. 24, 1889; Pascoe, 
dd Dramatic List, 1880; New York Herald, Jan. 24, 1889, 
A, E. Ms. 
DOLITZKI,MENAHEM MENDEL: Rus- 
sian Hebrew poet; born in Byelostok April 3, 1856. 
He began to compose poetry and prose very early, 
often supplementing and spicing the quarrels of 
his schoolmates with lampoons in Biblical Hebrew. 
In 1880 Dolitzki left Byelostok, and after spending 
some time in Kiev settled as a teacher in Moscow. 
In 1892 he went to the United States, and settled 
in New York. | 
His tirst considerable work was the satirical poem 
* Likkuy Shene ha-Meorot,” which appeared in “ Ha- 
Shahar” (ix.) It was afterward published sepa- 
rately (Vienna, 1879). His model letter-writer, 
“Shebet Sofer,” was published in Vienna in 1883; 
and his “Betok Leba’im” (St. Petersburg, 1884), a 
novel, first appeared serially in * Ha-Meliz." An- 
other novel, “Mi-Bayit umi-Huz” (Wilna, 1891), 
describing the persecutions of the Jews in Rumania, 
is considered a masterpiece (see Perez in * Jüdische 
Bibliothek,” ii. 69, Warsaw, 1892). His other model 
letter-writer, “Nib Sefatayim” (Wilna, 1892), has 
been reprinted many times. . The first attempt to 
collect his poetical works was made in America, 
"Kol Shire Menahem" appearing in New York 
(1895), followed by “Shire Menahem” (čb. 1899). 
They contain poerhs which have appeared in vari- 
ous Hebrew periodicals in America and abroad. In 
America Dolitzki also essayed works of fiction in 
Yiddish, and some of his novels, as “ Der Gebildeter 
Merder? (Chicago, 1897), or “Shtarker von Eisen" 
(New York), attained popularity. He furthermore 
edited the Yiddish monthly magazine “Die Zeit,” 
which appeared in New York from Dec., 1897, to 
Sept., 1898. The unfinished poem “Ha-Halom we- 
Shibro,” which appeared in * Ha-‘Ibri,” 1898, Nos. 
8-19, and which describes the sufferings of a Jewish 
CaxToxisrT, is considered by him to be the best of his 
poems. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, 
pp. 14-15, Wilna, 1900; Meisach, Miktabim mi-Sar shel 
Yam, i. 36: ii. 32, 33. Warsaw, 1884; Citron, in Ha-Shahar, 
xii. 130: Leroy Beaulieu. Israel Among the Nations, p. 319, 
New York. 1896 (a translation): Klausner, Novo-Yevreiskiya 
Literatura NIN WVyeka. p. 71. Warsaw. 1900. P. Wr 


H. R. 

DOMAIN, PUBLIC (mann me, literally, “of 
the many ”): As distinguished from private domain 
(tren 8) public domain is prominent in many 
branches of rabbinic lore, especially in the law of 
Sabbath observance; for on the Sabbath it is for- 
bidden to carry anything but one’s clothing and 
ornaments from the private into the public domain, 
or vice versa; or from one man’s private domain 
to that of another; or for a distance of four cubits 
within the public domain. But the character of the 
place, whether public or private, may also affect 


property rights, as is pointed out in the article Ac- 


CIDENT and ALIENATION, where it is shown that 
the “semita ” (NOD'D), or sidewalk near the houses, 
which probably, along with its Latin name, came 
into vogue under the Roman occupation, has a char- 
acter and effect of its own. 

It appears from the whole tenor of the Mish- 
nah (compare COMMUNITY, ORGANIZATION OF; COR- 
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PORATION) that in the cities of Palestine the smaller 
houses were grouped around an open place; this 
place, or the whole group of buiidings with it, be- 
. ing known as a court (nyn), which had one covered 
entrance (215). A court having more than one 
entrance from the street, or even a house with more 
than one opening, seems to have been exceptional. 

Besides the small houses thus grouped around an 
open court, mention is made of a many-roomed house 
(Tra, literally “a palace") corresponding to the 
"insula" of the Romans. Each of such houses had 
at its front from eight to twelve pillars, the space 
between which was part of the private domain. Be- 
tween the pillars was the well for the house, so that 
water might lawfully be drawn from it and brought 
into the house on the Sabbath. Minute directions 
concerning both “courts” and * palaces” are given 
in the treatise ‘Erubin (ch. i., ii.; houses with two 
openings are referred to in ix. 3), which directions 
must be followed to raise the desired character of 
privacy for Sabbatic purposes. 

Speaking generally, the highways—that is, streets 
and public places in the town, and roads in the set- 
tled part of the country—are publie domain. But 
the wilderness, or unsettled country, having gener- 
ally no private owner, is preeminently *domain 
of the many” beyond any other Spot; yet within 
the wilderness a private domain can be improvised 
by forming a corral of the wagons and other im- 
plements of a caravan (N™w); this with the space 
enclosed is treated like a court within a town 
(Er. i. 8). 

A navigable body of water is public domain ; but 
here the laws, either civil or ritual, are not fully 
applicable. A ship is for all purposes private do- 
main. Compare SABBATH. 

L. G. 


DOMBROVA. See Gnopxo. 


DOMBROVITZA: 'Town in the government of 
Volhynia, Russia. It has a total population of 
about 25,000, including 6,000 Jews, about 1,000 of 
whom are artisans. The most general occupations 
are tailoring and shoemaking, each employing about 
195 persons. The manufacturing output of the 
town is sold at the neighboring fairs. There are 
about 600 day-laborers, who receive from fifteen to 
twenty cents a day as wages. Considerable atten- 
tion is paid to the culture of tobacco, in which 260 
Jews are engaged. There are 19 Jewish gardeners, 
40 truck-farmers, and 27 dairy-farmors. 

H. R. Sd. 


DOMEIER, ESTHER. 
ESTHER. 

DOMICIL: Place of abode; dwelling; the place 
where a man has his true, fixed, permanent home 
and principal establishment, and to which, when- 
ever he is absent, he has the intention of returning. 

The place in which a man establishes himself with 
the intention of remaining there permanently, be- 
comes, according to Jewish law, his domicil for all 
purposes, civil as well as religious. . This intention 
may be either avowed or implied. When the inten- 
tion is avowed he is immediately considered in all 
respects a member of the locality in which he has 
settled, and he is obliged to follow all the laws and 


L. N. D. 
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customs peculiar to it. If the intention is not 
avowed it may be implied in different ways, as will 
be demonstrated. 

One who had lived in a place for twelve months, 
or who had bought a dwelling-house for himself, 
was compelled to share in the taxes and all other 
imposts levied on the people of that place (see Com- 
MUNITY, ORGANIZATION OF) If, however, he in- 
herited a house, or a house was given to him in that 
town, it did not become his domicil, and he was ex- 
empt from the obligations placed on the citizens of 
the town. A residence of twelve months made the 
place his domicil only when he remained of his own 
free will. If he was compelled to stay there on ac- 
count of sickness or the like, it was not considered 
his domicil (B. B. 7b; Maimonides,“ Yad,” Shekenim, 
vi 5; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 163, 9, Is- 
serles' gloss). 

Regarding a man's obligation to contribute to the 
different charitable organizations of the town, the 

law varied. One who had lived ina 
Regarding place for thirty days was compelled 
Mem- to contribute to the free kitchen 
bership of (* tamhuy"); for three months, also 
Com- to the general charity; for six months, 
munity. also to the funds for providing gar- 
ments for the poor; for nine months, 
also to the funds for defraying the funeral expenses 
of the poor; for twelve months, to all the expenses 
of the community (B. B. 8b; compare * Yad," Mat- 
tenot 'Aniyim, ix. 12; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 
2606, 5). 

Two distinct classes of residents were recognized 
by the Rabbis: (a) the men of the town, comprising 
all those who had lived there more than twelve 
months, and (5) the inhabitants of the town, or all 
those who had lived there more than thirty days, 
but less than twelve months. Hence, one who 
vowed not to derive any benefit from the “inhabit- 
ants" of a certain place, included in his vow all 
the people that had lived there more than thirty 
days. But if he said in his vow *the men of the 
place," he might still derive benefits from all those 
who had lived there less than twelve months (Yer. 
Ned. iv. 5; Sanh. 112a; * Yad," Nedarim, ix. 17; 
Yoreh De‘ah, 217, 82). If a man lived for thirty 
days in a place whose inhabitants turned to idola- 
try, and he joined in their worship of idols, he 
was killed by the sword, the punishment for com- 
munal apostasy, and not by stoning, the punishment 
for individual apostasy; the Biblical expression in 
that connection being (Deut. xiii. 16): “Thou shalt 
surely smite the inhabitants of that city with the 
edge of the sword " (Sanh. 112a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
‘Ab. Zarah, iv, 9), 

A married woman was obliged to make her domi- 
cil with her husband ; and if she refused to follow 
him he might divorce her and decline to pay the 

Stipulated sum of her marriage con- 


Domicil tract (“ketubah”). He could not, 
of Married however, compel her to change her 
Women. domicil from a large to a small city, 


or vice versa, or from a costly to a 
cheap house, or vice versa. If he wished to go to Pal- 


estine, she had to follow him under all circum- 


stances, unless she pleaded the danger of travel on 
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certain roads (Ket. 110a; “Yad,” Ishut, xiii. 17; 
Shulhan 'Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 75). 

The privacy of one's domicil could not be vio- 
lated. Neither the creditor nor the court-messenger 
could enter one's house to take a pledge for a debt 
of money (Deut. xxiv. 10) If it was a debt of. 
wages or of hire of any kind, the creditor might 
enter the debtor's house to take a pledge (B. M. 
115a; compare Sifre, Deut. «d loc.). In all cases the 
house of the surety might be entered for the pur- 
pose of taking a pledge (B. M. 113a; * Yad," Mal- 
weh, iii. 4, 7; Hoshen Mishpat, 97, 6, 14). 

On the Sabbath one might walk two thousand 
cubits on all sides from the place of his residence. 
By a legal fiction, the Rabbis decided that if before 
the Sabbath a man placed food for two meals in some 
safe place, such. place became his domicil for that 
day, and he might walk two thousand cubits from 
that point on all four sides (“‘Erube Tehumim "; 
“Vad,” Shabbat, xxvii. ; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 408 et seq.). 

L. G. 


DOMINICANS. 


DOMINICO IROSOLIMITANO or HIERO- 
SOLYMITANO Cibo yonan): Talmudist, 
physician, author, and expurgator of Hebrew books; 
born in Safed, Palestine, about 1550; died in Italy 
about 1690. He was educated at the rabbinical col- 
lege in his native city, studying not only Talmud, 
but also medicine. After having been granted the 
degree of doctor and the title of “Rab,” he lectured 
on Talmudic law in Safed. His fame asa physician 
spread far and wide, and finally reached the ears of 
the Sultan of Turkey, who summoned him to Con- 
stantinople as court physician. 

Yerushalmi subsequently became a convert to 
Christianity ; he went to Rome, and was received at 
the College of the Neophytes, where he taught He- 
brew. During the most active period of the expurga- 
tion of Hebrew books under the Inquisition in Italy 
Dominico’s services were in great demand; and first 
in Venice (1578-92 7). later as chief reviser of the cen- 
sorship commission in Mantua (1595-97), he had op- 
portunity for placing his signature in more books 
and manuscripts than any other of the Italian ex- 
purgators. His activity in this direction continued 
at intervals—in places, however, not yet identified— 
almost until his death. 

Dominico’s works included, according to his own 
statement, “Ma‘ayan Gannim” (Fountain of the 
Gardens), on the fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith. He also translated into Hebrew 
the whole of the New Testament, and most of the 
Apocryphal books (1615-17). He was the compiler 
of the “Sefer ha-Zikkuk” (Book of Expurgation), 
still in manuscript, one copy of which (in the h- 
brary of Cardinal Berberini, Rome) shows revision 
by him as late as 1619. 

Bartolocci dates Dominico’s conversion at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, at about his 
fiftieth year. But even if it be assumed that the 
dates of his earliest censorship have been misread, 
it is certain that he acted as censor before 1595. 
Furthermore, Bartolocci and Wolf state that Nico- 
laus Mursius in his * Relatione della Città di Con- 
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stantinopoli” (Bologna, 1671) mentions as court 
physician of the Turkish sultan a Jew who later 
became converted under the name of “Dominico 
Terosolymitano.” Wolf holds that he is identical 
with the subject of this article; Bartolocci, on the 
other hand, states that Mursius speaks of one whom 
he (Mursius) had himself seen in his travels, and who 
was still living as a Christian in Constantinople 
in direst poverty, though as a Jew he had held, 
under the name of Pelaso, third place among the 
sultan’s physicians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bartolocci, Bibl. Rab. ii. 282, 283; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. i. 331, iii. 210; Popper, The Censorship of He- 
brew Books, New York, 1899, s.v.; Berliner, Censur und 
Confiscation, pp. 9 et seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1891 ; 
Mortara, in Steinschneider. Hebr. Bibl. v. 96 et seq.; Stern, 
Urkundliche Beitrüge über die Stellung der Ptpste zu 
den Juden, No. 158, Kiel, 1893. 
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DOMITIAN (Titus Flavius Domitianus): 
Roman emperor 81-96; born in 51 ; assassinated in 96. 
In 69, when his father Vespasian was proclaimed 
emperor, Domitian was the center of the Flavian 
party in Rome. Succeeding his brother Titus in 
the government, he provoked the vigorous resistance 
of the aristocracy by his despotic measures, which 
aimed at the complete supersession of the powers of 
the Senate. His mistrust and financial embarrass- 
ment drove him, after a short period of moderation 
and good administration, to sanguinary measures. 
He maintained the pagan faith against the various 
dissenting sects; and twice (89 and 95) expelled the 
philosophers from Rome. He dealt most severely 
with converts to either Judaism or Christianity, the 
penalty being either death or confiscation of prop- 
erty. Even his cousin, the consul Flavius Clemens, 
was put to death for embracing the Jewish faith, 
while the latter’s wife Domitilla was exiled to the isle 
of Pandataria (95). The severe measures projected at 
this time against the Jews, which occasioned the 
journey to Rome of R. Gamaliel and his colleagues, 
were frustrated probably by Domitian's assassina- 
tion. During his reign the Jew-tax was collected 
in a most cruel manner. Characteristic of his dis- 
trust of Judaism and Christianity is the fact that he 
summoned the descendants of David to appear be- 
fore him, and released them only after he had satis- 
fied himself of their harmlessness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keim, Rom und das Christenthum, pp. 206 
et seq.; Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 
259 et seq.; Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, i. 104 et seq.; 
Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 106 et seq.; Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 


660 et seq., iii. 15; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden 
in Rom, i. 26 et seq. 
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DOMITILLA, FLAVIA. See FLavia Douwr- 
TILLA. 


DOMNINUS or DOMNUS: Jewish philoso- 
pher; lived between 400 and 480. He was a native 
of Laodicea, or Larissa, in Syria; the pupil of Syr- 
ian, whom he perhaps succeeded as teacher of the 
Neoplatonie school at Athens. He was a contem- 
porary of the philosopher Proclus, whose pupil 
Marinus often mentions Domninus. His own pupil 
Gesius, who supplanted him in his old age, is iden- 
tical with the Jasius whom Arabian writers men- 
tion. The sources speak of him asa Jew, and Suidas 
relates that when Domninus was afflicted at Athens 
with *blood-spitting," he did not hesitate to eat 
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pork, while his companion Plutarchus, a pagan, who 
also was ill, refrained from that remedy. Suidas 
therefore does not consider Domninus as a true 
philosopher; he is credited with being a fine math- 
ematician, but superficial in other branches of phi- 
losophy. A follower of Plato, and therefore at- 
tacked by Proclus, he defended himself in a work 
entitled Ka6apru rov Aoyuárov IIAárovoc (“ A Purge 
of Plato's Theories ”). 

Not one of his works is extant. Like other Neo- 
platonists, Domninus practised theurgy. He died 
at an advanced age, probably at Athens. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marinus, Proclus, ed. Boissonade ; Hesychius, 
S.V. Aouvivos; Suidas, S.V. Aouvivos and Téotos; Photius, 
Photii Bibliotheca, p. 325; Zeller, Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, 2d ed., iii. 2, 691; Zunz, G. S. ii. 11; Bernays, Abhand- 
tungen, ii. 293; S. Krauss, in Magyar Zsidó-Szémle, viii. 
519, xi. 361; Jew. Quart. Rev. vii. 270-277, ix. 518; Stein- 
schneider, Al-Farabi, p. 166, St. Petersburg, 1869. 
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DOMUS CONVERSORUM: House in London 
founded by order of Henry III. in the year 1232 to 
provide a home and free maintenance for Jews con- 
verted to Christianity. As, up to 1280, on conver- 
sion all their property was escheated to the king, 
they were left destitute. The buildings and the 
chapel attached to them were erected in Chancery 
Lane, London, on the site now occupied by the 
rolls office. The hope was entertained that by the 
establishment of this refuge there would result a 
conversion en masse of the English Jews. The con- 
ception of the scheme for the Domus originated 
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Domus Conversorum, London. 
(After a drawing by Matthew Paris.) 


with the clergy, a similar institution on a much 
. more modest scale having been commenced by the 
clergy of Southwark in 1218. A chaplain was ap- 
pointed to instruct the converts, and a warden 
(“custos”; in Norman French, “le gardien ”) to at- 
tend to their temporal affairs. Each male inmate 
received 14d., equal to about 2s. 6d. of the pres- 
ent currency, and each female 1d. During the fifty- 
eight years that elapsed from the time of the found- 
ing of the Domus until the year of the great 
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expulsion (1290), about a hundred Jews in all partici- 
pated in the benefits of the institution—a small 
proportion of weaklings out of the 16,000 Jews in 
England. Al the expenses of the Domus were borne 
by the royal treasury, while some of the bishops left 
bequests to augment its funds. Inaddition to these 
sources of income a poll-tax, called the “chevage,” 
was levied upon all Jewsabove the age of twelve in 
support of their converted brethren. The treasury 
grant amounted annually to £202.0.4 (in present cur- 
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Rolls Chapel, Chancery Lane, London, Formerly Part of 
the Domus Conversorum, 


rency about £4,000). At times this contribution was 
not forthcoming; and the “conversi” were reduced 
to sore straits of poverty. In 1271 the king ad- 
dressed a letter to the mayor of London and to the 
warden of the Domus, complaining of numerous 
irregularities in the management of the house; and 
it was not until the year 1280, under the custos 
John de St. Denys, that definite regulations for the 
control of the institution were drafted. In 1981 a 
rabbi of Oxford, Belager by name, entered the 
home. Nine years later, when the expulsion of the 
English Jews took place, the number of converts 
stood at eighty. 

The value of the history of the Domus after the 
year 1290 consists in the testimony that its records 

afford of the steady stream of Jews 

After the into England in spite of the edict of 

Expulsion. expulsion. A few of these persons 

allowed themselves to be baptized, 

and accepted the shelter of the Domus. These peo- 

ple eame from France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
and the Barbary states. 

In 1305 there were twenty-three men and twenty- 
eight women, whose baptismal names are all known, 
residing in the Domus. From 18381 there exists a se- 
ries of manuscripts in the rolls office giving valuable 
information upon the important subject of the pres- 
ence of Jewsin England from the reign of Edward I. 
to that of James I. These documents range them- 
selves under three heads: (1) orders for the admis- 
sion of a convert, frequently supplying personal 
details; (2) the statement of annual expenses of the 
warden, who from about the year 1330 also held the 
post of master of the rolls (in these returns the 
names of the converts are inserted); (2) a large num- 
ber of receipts, some signed in Hebrew, given once 
& year by the converts. 

In 1880 there still remained eight men and thirteen 
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women from the pre-expulsion period, By the 
year 1853 the Domus possessed only one convert, a 
woman named Claricia of Exeter, who had been 
admitted several years before the expulsion. She 
died in 1856; and a month after her death a Span- 
ish Jew, John of Castile, found his way to England 
and the Domus. 
eighteen men and two women were admitted. Two 
of these, Aseti Briarti and Perota Bri- 
arti, of France, were husband and 
wife; while Thomas Levyn (Levi), of 
Spain, ran away suddenly after a stay 
of thirty-two days. In 1399 a woman named Eliza- 
beth, described as the daughter of Rabbi Moses, 
*episcopus J udzorum," joined the converts. She 
remained for seventeen years, and married a London 
tailor named David Pole. In 1409 two women, a 
mother and her daughter, who had apparently been 


Names of 
Converts. 
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From the year 1330 until 1393 


DERE ELE 


tioned in the records from the year 1492 to 1538, 
Edward Scales from 1508 to 1527, and Elizabeth 
Baptista from 1504 to 1592. In the latter year two 
women were admitted, and were given the names 
“ Katherine Wheteley " and “Mary Cook." In 1506 
Thomas Cromwell, the vicar-general of Henry 
VIIL, who had been appointed master of the rolls 
and warden of the Domus Conversorum, lived in the 
home. 

After 1551, in which year Mary Cook died, the 
Domus remained empty until 1578, when an inter- 
esting convert, Nathaniel Menda (formerly called 
Jehooda Menda), was admitted. He remained till 
1608. This man had come from the Barbary states 
and had been publicly baptized in London by John 
Foxe, the author of the “Book of Martyrs.” The 
receipts given by Menda for his annual pension are, 
with one exception, all signed in Hebrew characters. 


RECEIPT FOR 458. 7T% D. PAID BY THE DOMUS CONVERSORUM OF LONDON TO JACOB WOLFGANG (1608). 


living in Dartmouth for some time, were admitted 
into the Domus. "There is no indication in the rec- 
ords of how they came to bein Dartmouth or of their 
native country. The mother, Johanna, died after a 
stay of forty years, and the daughter, Alice, after 
forty-five years. The longest period of residence 
was that of Martin, son of Henry of Woodstock 
(1413-68); while other converts who lived in the 
Domus for many years were John de Sancta Maria 
of Spain (1371-1405), Henry of Stratford (1416-41), 
John Durdragt of Dordrecht, Holland (1425-55), 
John Seyt (1448-88), Edward of Westminster (1461- 
1508), and John Fernando of Spain (1487-1503). In 
the year 1400 there were two inmates; by 1450 this 
number had grown to five; and in 1500 there were 
four converts. Theexpulsions from Spain and Por- 
tugal appear to have had little effect in increasing 
the number of residents of the Domus. A woman 
called Elizabeth Portingale (of Portugal) is men- 


In 1581 Fortunati Massa (originally * Cooba," t.e., 
Jacob, Massa) joined Menda until 1598. The pres- 
ence of these two quondam Jews in the Chancery 
Lane home is coincident with the production of Mar- 
lowe’s * Jew of Malta ” and Shakespeare's * Merchant 

of Venice." 
In 1598 Philip Ferdinandus, a learned Polish Jew, 
became a recipient of the benefits of the Domus. 
This man had been professor of He- 


Philip brew at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Ferdinan- later on at Leyden University. He 
dus. died in the Domus in 1600; and three 


years later there entered Elizabeth 

Ferdinando, perhaps the widow of Philip. In the 

year of the Gunpowder Plot, Arthur Antoe was ad- 

mitted, and in the following year, Jacob Wolfgang, 
a German. 

The records end at the year 1608; and summing 

up the results of these investigations it is found 
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that from the year 1331 to 1608 thirty-eight men 
and ten women entered the Domus Conversorum, 
while mention is made in the records of the period 
of four other converts of whom nothing is said in 
the archives of the Domus. | 

As late as the year 1717 a London converted Jew 
petitioned King George I. for a grant from the 
funds of the Domus. The buildings once occupied 
by the converts were later used as storehouses for 
the rolls of Chancery, and have since been demol- 
ished. It is a curious fact that in the year 1878 Sir 
George Jessel, a professing Jew, was appointed to 
the post of master of the rolls, which formerly was 
combined with the office of warden of the home for 
converted Jews. The last trace of the Domus was 
legally swept away by an act of the year 1891. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Adler, Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. iv.; Lu- 

cien Wolf, Papers of Anglo-Jew. Exh. i. 99; Sidney Lee, in 

Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 26, Feb. 16, April 27, June 15, 1883; 

Publications of the New Shakespeare Society, series i., 

1888; C. Trice Martin, Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. i.; Tovey, 

Anglia Judaica. 
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DONATH, EDUARD: Austrian chemist; born 
in Wsetin, Moravia, Dec. 8, 1848. He became as- 
sistant in Zinl'ek's chemical institute in Berlin, 1869: 
assistant at the technical high school in Brünn, 1870; 
assistant agricultural chemist at the experiment sta- 
tion in Vienna, 1874; and associate at the Bergaka- 
demie in Leoben, 1875. At present he is professor 
at the technical high school in Brünn. Heembraced 
the Christian faith in 1876. 

Besides papers in various chemical journals, he has 
published: “Monographie der Alkohol-Gihbrung als 
Hinleitung in das Studium der Gürungstechnik,? 
Brünn, 1874; *Die Prüfung der Schmiermateria- 
lien," Leoben, 1879; (with K. Pollak) * Neuerungen 
in der Chemie des Kohlenstoffes und Seiner Anor- 
ganischen Verbindungen," in * Sammlung Chemi- 
Scher und Chemisch-Technischer Vorträge,” Stutt- 
gart, 1898; (with B. M. Margoscher) “Das Wollfett, 
Seine Gewinnung, Zusammensetzung,” etc., ib. 1901. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poggendorff, Biog.-Lit. Handworterbuch, 
iii., s.v. 
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DONATH, LEOPOLD: Rabbi; born 1845 at 
Waag-Neustadtl, Hungary; died 1876 at Güstrow, 
Mecklenburg; pupil of Israel Hildesheimer. After 
studying at Berlin University, he took his degree 
at Rostock, and became rabbi and preacher at Güs- 
trow, Mecklenburg. He wrote, in addition to va- 
rious articles in Berliner's “ Magazin für Jüdische 
Geschichte und Litteratur," the following: *Die 
Alexandersage in Talmud und Midrasch," Fulda, 
1878; "Geschichte der Juden in Mecklenburg von 
den Aeltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart," Leipsic, 
1874; “ Aus der Zeit auf der Kanzel," five short ser- 


mons, Fulda (no date). 
S. A. Bra. 


DONATI, CESARE: Italian novelist; born at 
Lugo, Romagna, Sept. 21, 1820. Persecuted by the 
Austrian government for having taken part in the 
revolution of 1848, he left his home in Finale in 1849 
and went with his family to Toscana. He com- 
pleted the study of law at Pisa (1852), but on account 
of his father's death studied journalism in order to 
support his widowed mother and his brothers and 
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sisters. In 1859 he was received into the Ministry 
of Education, was afterward made director of mu- 
seums and art galleries in Florence, and finally 
became chief of the department. He was also cre- 
ated a knight of the Cross of Merit of Savoy. Bce- 
sides contributing to the “Spettatore,” “Indicatore 
Letterario,” “Nuova Antologia," and * L'Ecod' Eu- 
ropea," Donati wrote a collection of novels, * Foglie 
Secche,” 2d ed., Florence, 1884; “Riveluzione in 
Miniatura,” his best work (1876); “Bozzetti Ro- 
mani,” Rome, 1884; “Storie Bizzarre,” 1888. Donati 
now (1903) lives at Rome. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico, Flor- 

ence, 1879. 
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DONATI, MARCO: Italian lawyer; born in 
Padua Sept. 4, 1842; died at Terni June 11, 1901. 
Before he had completed his academic career he left 
the university in order to fight under Garibaldi. He 
served in the war with distinction, and on his return 
completed his law studies, and then opened an office 
at Padua, where he soon became one of the most 
popular lawyers. For many years he sat in the 
Italian Chamber, representing first Belluno and then 
Conegliano. For some years he was president of the 
Jewish community of Padua. He was created com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

Donati published a small volume on the art of ad- 
vocacy and a memorial oration on King Humbert I. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vessillo Israelitico, June, 1901. 
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DONATO D’ORVIETO. 
DIAH BEN ELIEZER. 

DONIN, NICHOLAS, OF LA ROCHELLE: 
Jewish convert to Christianity; lived at Paris in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. Having ex- 
pressed his doubts as to the value of the oral tradi- 
tion, he was in 1225 excommunicated by R. Jehiel 
of Paris in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion and with the usual ceremonies. Having for 
ten years lived in the state of excommunication, 
though still clinging to Judaism, he became dissat- 
isfied at last with his position, and embraced Chris- 
tianity, probably under the influence of Christian 
propagandists, who saw the benefit they could de- 
rive from such a recruit, embittered as he was 
against his coreligionists. Donin joined the Fran- 
ciscan order. His first act of retaliation was to stir 
up the Crusaders to the bloody persecutions in Brit- 
tany, Poitou, and Anjou, in which 3,000 Jews were 
killed, 500 accepting the alternative of baptism. 
In 1238 Donin went to Rome, presented himself bo- 
fore Pope Gregory IX., and denounced the Talmud. 
Thirty-five articles were drawn up, in which Donin 
stated his charges. 

The pope was easily convinced of the truth of 
the accusation, and despatched to the authorities of 
the Church transcripts of the charges formulated by 
Donin, aecompanied by an order to seize all copies 
of the Talmud and deposit them with the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans. If an examination substan- 
tiated the charges of Donin, the books were to be 
burned. This order was generally disregarded, ex- 
cept in France, where the Jews were compelled 
under pain of death to surrender their Talmuds 
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(March, 1240). Louis IX. ordered four of the most 
distinguished rabbis of France—Jehiel of Paris, 
Moses of Coucy, David of Melun, and Samuel ben 
Solomon of Cháteau-Thierry—to answer Donin in a 
publie disputation. In vain did the rabbis disprove 
the charges of blasphemy and immorality which 
were the main points of Donin's arraignment. "The 
commission condemned the Talmud to be burned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, p. 
114: A. Lewin, in Monatsschrift, 1869, pp. 9 et seq.: Isidore 
Loeb, in Rev. Et. Juives, i. 247 et seq.; Wagenseil, Tela 
Ignea Satano ; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 94 et seq. LB 
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DONMEH: A sect of crypto-Jews, descendants of 
the followers of Shabbethai Zebi, living to-day mostly 
in Salonica, European Turkey: the name (Turkish) 
signifies “apostates.” The members call themselves 
“Ma’aminim ” (Believers), “ Haberim ” (Associates), 
or “Ba‘ale Milhamah” (Warriors); but at Adrian- 
ople they are known as “ Sazanicos "(Little Carps)—a 
name derived either from the fish-market, near which 
their first mosque is supposed to have been situated, 
or because of a prophecy of Shabbethai that the 
Jews would be delivered under the zodiacal sign of 
the fish. The Dónmeh are said to have originated 
with Jacob Zebi Querido, who was believed to have 
been a reincarnation of Shabbethai. 

The community is outwardly Mohammedan (fol- 
lowing the example set by Shabbethai); but in se- 
cret observes certain Jewish rites, though in no way 
making common cause with the Jews, whom they 
call “ koferim ” (infidels), The Dónmeh are evidently 
“descendants of Spanish exiles. Their prayers, as 
published by Danon, are partly in Hebrew (which 
few seem to understand) and partly in Ladino. They 
live in sets of houses which are contiguous, or which 
are secretly connected; and for each block of houses 
there is a secret meeting-place or “kal” (* kahal "), 
where the “payyetan” reads the prayers. Their 
houses are lit by green-shaded lamps to render them 
less conspicuous. The women wear the * yashmak ” 
(veil); the men have two scts of names: a religious 
one, which they keep secret, and a secular one for 
purposes of commercial intercourse. They are as- 
siduous in visiting the mosque and in fasting during 
Ramadhan, and at intervals they even send one of 
their number on the “hajj” (pilgrimage) to Mecca. 
But they do not intermarry with the Turks. 

They are all well-to-do, and are prompt to help 
any unfortunate brother. They smoke openly on 
the Sabbath day, on which day they serve the other 
Jews, lighting their fires and cooking their food. 
They work for the Turks when a religious observ- 
ance prevents other Jews from doing so, and for the 
Christians on Sunday. They are expert “katibs” 
or writers, and are employed as such in the bazaars 
andin theinferior government positions. 'They have 
ihe monopoly of the barber-shops. The Dónmeh 
are divided into three subsects, which, according to 
Bendt, are: the Ismirlis, or direct followers of Shab- 
bethai Zebi of Smyrna, numbering 2,500; the Ya'- 
kubis, or followers of Jacob Querido, brother-in- 
law of Shabbethai, who number 4,000; and the 
Kuniosos, or followers of Othman Baba, who lived 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The last- 
named sect numbers 3,500. Each subsect has its own 
cemetery. Bendt says that the first shave the chin; 


the second, the head; but the third allow the hair 
to grow upon both. Danon calls the first “Tar- 
pushlis," those who wear a special form of turban; 
the second, “Cavalieros,” who wear a peculiar. 
pointed shoe; the third, * Honiosos" or * Camus," 
who can be distinguished by their flat noses. 

The ordinances which govern the Dónmeh, as 
given by Grütz and Bendt, number sixteen; but as 
Danon has published them in Ladino, they number 
eighteen (DD DND2N"2 Dip"). These refer to 
the unity of God, to Shabbethai His Messiah, to ab- 
stention from murder, to the reunion on the Sixteenth 
of Kislew to study the mysteries of the Messiah; 
they forbid fornication, false testimony, forced con- 
version, intermarriage with Mohammedans, and cov- 
etousness; and enjoin charity, daily reading of the 
Psalms in secret, observance of the new moon, 
Mohammedan usages, and circumcision. Danon 
also gives a list of their twelve festivals, the most 
sacred of which are the Ninth of Ab, the birthday 
of Shabbethai; and the Sixteenth of Kislew. The 
latter is preceded by a fast-day. During their fes- 
tivals they transact their business as usual. It is 
only in the evening that, with lighted candles and 
closed doors, they rejoice. The Dónmeh communi- 
ties are administered by rabbis appointed by the ab 
bet din. Theserabbis are well versed in Holy Scrip- 
ture, they know almost by heart the Zohar, and un- 
derstand Judao-Spanish, which they regard as a holy 
language. Children are left in ignorance of their 
true religion, and are not initiated therein, among 
the Ismirlis and the Kuniosos, till the age of thir- 
teen, and among the Ya‘kubis at marriage. Neither 
the Ismirlis nor the Ya‘kubis believe in the death of 
their respective saints, and they are always awaiting 
their return. Every Saturday the Ya'kubis send a 
woman and her children to the seashore to inquire 
whether the ship which is to bring Jacob is sighted; 
and every morning the elders scrutinize the horizon 
for a similar purpose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Ueberbleibsel der Sabbat. Sekte in 
Salonichi, in Monatsschrift, xxxiii. 49 et seq.: idem, Gesch. 
3d ed., x. 806; J. T. Bendt, Die Dinmes oder Mamin in Sa- 
lonichi, in Ausland, 1888, pp. 186-190, 206-209; E. N. A[dler], 
in Jew. Chron. Oct. 14, 1895, p. 15; A. Danon, in Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud. 1887, pp. 538 et seq.; idem, in Rev. Etudes Juives, 
xxxv. 204 et seq.; idem, Actes du Onzieéme Congrés des Orien- 


talists, section iii., p. 57, Paris, 1899, and in Sefer ha-Shanah, 
1900, i. 154 et seq. (most fully in the last); Revue des Ecoles 


del Alliance Israélite, No. 5, pp. 289-823, Paris, 1902. 


K. G. 


DONNOLO (AourvovAoct, diminutive of “ Domi- 
nus") or Shabbethai b. Abraham b. Joel: 
Italian physician, and writer on medicine and astrol- 
ogy; born at Oria, in 918; died after 982. When 
twelve years of age he was made prisoner by the 
Arabs under the leadership of the Fatimite Abu 
Ahmad Ja‘far ibn ‘Ubaid; but was ransomed by 
his relatives at Otranto, while the rest of his family 
was carried to Palermo and North Africa. He 
turned to medicine and astrology for a livelihood, 
studying the sciences of “the Greeks, Arabs, Baby- 
lonians, and Indians.” As no Jews busied them- 
selves with these subjects, he traveled in Italy in 
search of learned non-Jews. His especial teacher 
was an Arab from Bagdad. According to the biog- 
raphy of Nilus, abbot of Rossano, he practised med- 
icine for some time in that city. Thealleged grave- 
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stone of Donnolo, found by Firkovich in the Crimea, 
is evidently spurious. 

Donnolo is the earliest Jewish writer on medi- 
cine, and one of the few Jewish scholars of South 
Italy at this early time. What remains of his med- 
ical work, “Sefer ha-Yakar” (Precious Book), was 
published by Steinschneider in 1867, from MS. 37, 
Plut. 88, in the Medicean Library at Florence, and 
contains an “antidotarium,” or book of practical 
directions for preparing medicinal roots. Dounolo’s 
medical science is based upon Greco-Latin sources; 
only one Arabic plant-name occurs. He cites ASAPH. 
In addition, he wrote a commentary to the “Sefer 
Yezirah,” dealing almost wholly with astrology, 
and called “Hakemani” (in one manuscript, “ Tah- 
kemoni”; see II Sam. xxiii. 8; I Chron. xi. 11). At 
the end of the preface is a table giving the posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies in Elul, 946. The trea- 
tise published by Neubauer (*Rev. Et. Juives," 
xxii. 214) is part of a religio-astrological commen- 
tary on Gen. i. 26 (written in 982), which probably 
formed a sort of introduction to the * Hakemani," in 
which the idea that man is a microcosm is worked 
out. Parts of this introduction are found word for 
word in the anonymous “Orhot Zaddikim” (or 
“Sefer Middot ”) and the “Shebet Musar” of Elijah 
Kohen. It was published separately by Jellinek 
(“Der Mensch als Ebenbild Gottes,” Leipsic, 1845). 
The style of Donnolo is worthy of note; many He- 
brew forms and words are here found for the first 
time. He uses the acrostic freely, giving his own 
name not only in the poetic mosaic of passages from 
the Book of Proverbs in the Bodleian fragment, but 
also in the rimed prose introduction to the * Hake- 
mani." Heisalso the first to cite the Midrash Tillim. 
In the Pseudo-Saadia commentary to “Yezirah” 
there are many citations from Donnolo, notably from 
a lost commentary of his on the BARAITA OF SAMUEL. 
A. Epstein has shown that extensive extracts from 
Donnolo are also to be found in Eleazar Rokeah's 
“ Yezirah " commentary (ed. Przemysl, 1889) even 
to the extent of the tables and illustrations. He is 
also mentioned by Rashi (to ‘Er. 56a), by Samuel 
of Accho (who calls the “Hakemani” the “Sefer ha- 
Mazzalot”), and by Solomon b. Judah (1424) in his 
“Heshek Shelomoh” to Ha-Levi's * Cuzari." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface to Hakemani, published by Geiger, 

in Melo Chofnajim, p. 29 (p. 95 of German text), the whole 

by D. Castelli; Il Commenti di Sabb. Donnolo sul Libro 
della Creazione, Florence, 1880 (reprinted in Sefer Yezi- 
rah, pp. 121-148, Warsaw, 1884). Text of medical fragments, 
edited_by Steinschneider—Donnolo, Fragment des Aeltesten 

Med. Werkes, ete., 1867; translation in idem, Donnolo (Ber- 

lin, 1868; from Archiv für Pathologische Anatomie, vols. 

XXXViii.-xlii.). See, also, Biography of Nilus, in Acta 

Sanctorum, vii., 813; Zunz, G. V. 2d ed., p. 375: Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2231 et seq.; idem, Hebr. Uebers. 

D. 446; idem, in Monatsschrift, xlii. 121; A. Epstein, in ib. 

XXXIX. 75 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 202; Buber, Lekal 

Tob, p. 22; Berliner's Magazin, 1892, p. 79; Weiss, Dor, iv. 

227, Vienna, 1887. " 


DOOR AND DOOR-POST (nb:): Doors were 
suspended and moved by means of pivots of wood 
(* potot ?) which projected from the ends of the two 
folds above and below. The pivots were inserted 
in sockets (*zirim," Prov. xxvi. 14) Doors were 
fastened by a lock Oyin, Cant. v. 5; Neh. iii. 3) or 
by a bar (m33, Judges xvi. 3; Job xxxviii. 10), and 
were opened by a key, called “maftcah ” (Judges 


iii. 25), generally of wood. The rich and powerful 
probably used keys of metal, which may sometimes 
have been adorned with an ivory handle. Such a 
key may have been the one assigned to the steward 
of the royal palace as a mark of his office, and which 
he carried on his shoulder (Isa. xxii. 22). 

The expression “door-post” occurs twice in the 
Old Testament, rendering two different terms ; viz., 
“saf” (Ezek. xli. 16), “sill,” or, as translated in 
Judges xix. 27, “threshold,” and “mashkof” (Ex. 
xii. 7), also rendered (Ex. xii. 22, 23) as “lintel.” In 
Lx. xii. 7, 99 the Israelites were commanded to 
sprinkle the blood of the Passover lamb on the lintel 
and side-posts of their houses; and in Deut. vi. 9 
Moses enjoined the Israelites to write the divine com- 
mands “upon the posts [“ mezuzot ”] of thy house.” 

E. G. H. B. P. 

These injunctions prove that among the Hebrews,. 
as among many other peoples, the door-posts were 
an important feature in the religious and supersti- 
tious rites, the purpose of which was to protect the 
house and its inmates against evil spirits and nota- - 
bly against the evil eye. The Deuteronomic law 
clearly presupposes the practise, and intends the 
replacing of obnoxious idolatrous inscriptions by 
the words here given. In modern Mohammedan 
countries it is still the custom to write over or on 
the door quotations from the Koran (Lane, * Modern 
Egyptians,” 5th ed., 1871, i. 7, 819, quoted by Driver, 
“Deuteronomy,” p. 93) A similar device to se- 
cure *a good abode" is reported of the ancient 
Egyptians (Wilkinson-Birch, “ Ancient Egyptians,” 
2d ed., 1878, p. 861, in Driver, 2.¢.). 

The nailing over the door of a horseshoe, or the 
hanging of a sprig with appropriate inscriptions, 
has been generally in vogue among the Teutonic 
races, and survived even after the introduction of 
Christianity. Of the Sephardic Jews in Palestine 
and Africa it is reported that they paint on their door 
in red a hand with five outspread fingers to secure 
immunity from the evil eye (Luncz, “Jerusalem,” i. 
p. 19 of Hebrew part, Vienna, 1882). For the rab- 
binical interpretation of the Deuteronomic law see 
MEZUZAII. E. G. H. 


DORBOLO or DURBAL ODN, 533, 
Non), ISAAC BEN: Rabbi about 1150; he 
traveled much, and knew Poland, Russia, Bohemia, 
France, and Germany from his own observations. 
Some time after 1140 he visited R. Tam in Rameru. 
In Worms, where he remained for some time, he re- 
ports having seen a responsum from the rabbis of 
Palestine in answer to a question addressed to them 
in 960 (at the time of Otto I.) by the Rhenish rabbis 
concerning the reported appearance of the Messiah. 
Though this responsum is mentioned in different 
sources—the Bern MS. of the small ‘Aruk (“ Griitz 
Jubelschrift," p. 81) and Liwa Kirehheim's * Min- 
hage Worms" (* Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,? p. 297)— 
its historical character has been questioned (Brüll's 
“Jahrbuch.” ii, 77; *Jubelschrift," l.c. ; but see Rev. 
Et. Juives, xliv. 237). Several additions to the Mah- 
zor Vitry are in the name of Isaac Dorbolo; he is not 
the compiler of the Mahzor, as C. Taylor supposes. 


. Thoy are indicated either by theauthor's full name or 


by a simple n (= Tosefet). According to Zunz (* G. 
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S." ii. 92), Isaac's father is identical with the corre- 
spondent of Rashi and the martyr of the First Cru- 
sade of the same name; but this is chronologically 
impossible. Rapoport wrongly connected Isaac with 
R. Isaac of Ourville, author of the lost * Sefer ha-Me- 
nahel”; andSchiller-Szinessy, with Isaac of Russia. 
Isaac is also mentioned in the “Sefer Asufot ” (Ber- 
liner's “ Magazin,” x. 75), in “Shibbole ha-Leket,” 
and in * Kol Bo" (* Monatsschrift,” xli. 307). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Berliner's Magazin, x. Y5; Perles, 
in Grütz Jubelschrift, p. 31; Introduction to the Mahzor 
Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 36; Berliner, ib., pp. 176, 177 ; Epstein, 
in Monatsschrift, xli. 307; C. Taylor, Appendix to the Say- 
ings of the Jewish Fathers, pp. 12 et seq., Cambridge, 1900. 
I. E.—G. 
DORIS: First wife of HEROD, whom he married 
about 45 B.c. The names of her parents are not 
mentioned, probably because they belonged to the 
masses, for Josephus says expressly (4 Ant.” xiv. 12, 
§ 1) that Doris came from the people (ðņuóriç) and 
that she was a Jewess (£x rov &£vovc), this statement 
contradicting * B. J.” i. 19, 8 8, where it is said that 
she was not of mean origin (ovk ácguoc); she was a 
native of Jerusalem (* B. J.” i. 22,81). After Herod 
came to the throne in 87 B.c., he put Doris, by 
whom he had his eldest son ANTIPATER, away, and 
married the princess MARIAMNE (/0.). But he pre- 
ferred Antipater, and recalled Doris in order to humil- 
iate Mariamne's sons (“ Ant.” xvi. 8, 83; “B. J.” i. 
29, S8 1, 2). Doris, as Antipater's mother, was now 
much honored at court (* B. J.” i. 24, § 2), but she 
was the first to feel the king’s wrath. Herod being 
aroused by a conspiracy, she was deprived of all her 
jewels, worth several talents, and was again put 
away (25. i. 80, 8 4); however, she still found means 
to warn her son against his father's anger (20. i. 32, 
$1) Her subsequent fate is unknown. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 195; Sehürer, Gesch. 
3d ed., i. 407. 
G. S. Km. 
DORMIDO, DAVID ABRAVANEL also 
known as Manuel Martinez Dormido): Warden 
of the Jewish communities at Amsterdam and Lon- 
don in the seventeenth century; born in one of the 
principal cities of Andalusia (Spain), where he held 
the offices of alderman and life-treasurer of the cus- 
toms and of the royal revenues. He was, however, 
imprisoned for five years (1627-32) by the Inquisi- 
tion, and tortured, together with his wife and sister. 
On his release he went to Bordeaux, and after stay- 
ing there eight years went to Amsterdam (1640), 
where he engaged in Brazilian trade. The conquest 
of Pernambuco by the Portuguese in 1654 ruined him. 
At this time the question of the readmission of the 
Jews to England came up, and Dormido was en- 
trusted with the negotiations by MANASSEI BEN Is- 
RAEL. He went to London; and on Nov. 8, 1654, 
presented a petition to Cromwell, which the latter 
recommended to the Council. Cromwell also inter- 
ceded with the King of Portugal for the restitution 
of Dormido's fortune. In 1663 Dormido settled in 
London, where he became president of the first syn- 
agogue. His son Solomon was allowed to become a 
broker of the city of London in 1657, without taking 
the usual Christological oath. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Godwin, History of the Commonwealth, iv. 
248; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 97; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.- 
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Port.-Jud. pp. 6, 69; Transactions Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. til. 
88; Lucien Wolf, Manasseh ben Israels Mission to Oliver 
Cromwell, xxxii., xxxiii. 

E. 


Jj: V. 

DORMITZER, MEIR HA-LEVI: Austrian 
scholar; died at Prague Jan. 25, 1748. He was the 
author of a work entitled * Ha'atakah " (Translation), 
explaining the foreign words (yo) in Bertinoro's 
commentary to the Mishnah (Prague, 1809). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post.-Mendels. pp. 68, 189; 


Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 143; Hock, Mishpehot K. K. 
Prag, p. 16. 
L. G. M. SEL. 


DOROS. See CRIMEA. 


DOROTHEUS: Son of Nathanael; one of the 
embassy sent by the Jews to Rome in 45 C.E., and 
which induced the emperor CLAUDIUS to consent 
that the garment of the high priest should remain 
in the hands of the Jews (Josephus, * Ant." xx. 1, 


$8 1, 9). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 4th ed., iii. 363. 
G S. Kr. 


DORTMUND (Latin, Tremonia; Hebrew, 
N'107'D): Capital of the circle of the same name, 
in the district of Arnsberg and the Prussian prov- 
ince of Westphalia, situated on the Emster. That 
there were Jews in Dortmund in the middle of the 
twelfth century is shown by the fact that several 
Jews living at Cologne at that time were designated 
as natives of Dortmund (compare Héninger, * Das 
Judenschreinbuch der Laurenzpfarre zu Köln,” p. 
9). A letter of protection was granted to the Jews 
of the city in 1250 by Archbishop Conrad of Co- 
logne, Dortmund having been pledged to him in 
1248 by King William of Holland. For this they 
were to pay 25 marks in Cologne pfennigs. They 
had also to pay to the king a tax of 84 marks ster- 
ling every eighteen months. About 1250 the munic- 
ipality issued regulations concerning the form and 
ceremonial to be observed in administering an oath 
to Jews (see OATH). 

The jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Cologne 
over the Dortmund Jews was confirmed by Albrecht 
I. in 1298. A year later, in consequence of extor- 
tions on the part of the followers of the Margrave of 
Mark, many Jews left the city. Albrecht rebuked 
the municipal authorities for having allowed these 
extortions, and ordered them to recall the Jews and 
give them adequate protection. 

Like many other German communities, that of 
Dortmund was wiped out in 1849, at the time of the 
Black Death. But in 1972 Engelbert of Mark al- 
lowed the municipality to admit Jews. But every 
Jew who wished to settle at Dortmund had to con- 
clude an agreement with the municipality, fixing 
the amount of his taxes. In 1096 the municipality 
decreed the banishment of the Jews. Itis uncertain 
whether this decree was carried out; and if so, for 
how longatime. Jews lived at Dortmund at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, as is shown by 
an edict of the municipality dated 1705, forbidding 
the Jews to trade in horses. 

During the eighteenth century the municipality 
of Dortmund was remorselessly severe in enforcing 
the poll-tax; and on festivals and Sundays the city 
was Closed to Jews. 


Dosa 
Dositheus 


During the first fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century the Dortmund Jews enjoyed the rights of 
French citizens. From 1815 the history of the com- 
munity of Dortmund differs in no essential particu- 
lar from that of other German communities. The 
Dortmund Jews in 1898 numbered 998 in a total 
population of 66,544; in 1901, 1,950 in a total of 
142,418. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Koppmann, in Geigers Jiid. Zeit. v. 81 et 
seq.; Salfeld, Martyrologium, p. 247; Wiener, in Monats- 
Schrift, xii. 422; Kayserling, ib. ix. 81; Stern, in L. Geiger's 
Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iii. 343. 


G. I. Bn. 


DOSA (or DOSAI; an abbreviated form of 
“ Dosithai" or * Dositheos,” AoorSeoc): Father of the 
tannaite EH ANINA B. Dosa, famous for his piety. 

S. S. | W. B. 


DOSA (also known as Dosai): Palestinian 
amora, probably of the fourth century. The Jeru- 
salem Talmud has preserved two of his halakic deci- 
sions, and Midrashic literature several of his hag- 
gadic utterances. Among the latter is the assertion 
that the dangerous “snare” from which God will 
protect man (Prov. iii. 26) is the function of judging 
in matters of religious law. Dosa died on the new 
moon of Nisan. This date was especially recorded, 
because on that occasion refreshments were offered 
to the mourners (Yer. Mek., end), a custom not usu- 
ally observed on semi-holidays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 693. 
S. &. W. B. 


DOSA BEN SAADIA: Son of Saadia Alfay- 
yumi. Dosa wasaTalmudic scholar and philosopher, 
but he did not succeed his father as gaon. A res- 
ponsum by him has been preserved. According to 
Abraham ibn Daud's chronicle, he entered into corre- 
spondence with the nasi Hasdai ibn Shaprut of Spain, 
and Judah Almadari in his commentary on Alfasi 
includes him in the list of gaons; while in a glos- 
sary to Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim” he is 
counted among the philosophers who combated the 
Greek conception of the eternity of the universe. 
Some scholars declare Dosa identical with David ben 
Saadia, who wrote a Talmudic work in Arabic (cited 
in Bezalel Ashkenazi’s *Sbittah Mekubbezet” to B. 
M. 104b) which concerns itself with the refutation 
of several decisions found in the * Halakot Gedolot,” 
and which contains a reference to another work 
written by David in Arabic on oath-taking. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. F. Rappaport, Biography of Saadia, in Bik- 


kure ha-Ittim, ix., note 18; Harkavy, Studien und Mit- 
theil. iv. 3855; S. Munk, Guide, i. 462. 


G. A. K. 


DOSA B. TEBET: Palestinian amora of the 
fourth century, in whose name the following curious 
sentences on the two most dangerous instincts of 
man are handed down by the eminent haggadist 
Huna (Cant. R. vii. 8): “In His world God has 
created two instincts, that of idolatry and that of 
illicit love. The first one has long since been up- 
rooted [in Israel]; the second still exists. * Whom- 
soever,' says God, 'can resist this latter instinct I 
shall consider as having resisted both.’ ” The father’s 
name, “Tebet,” which does not occur elsewhere, 
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is an interesting example of the use of names of 


months as surnames. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 694. 


B. 8. W. B. 


DOSETAI or DOSITHEUS (A4ocí3970): A 
name, corresponding to the Hebrew “Mattaniah ” or 
* Nethaneel," which seems to have been a favorite 
one both in Palestine and in Alexandria (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiii. 9, § 2; xiv. 10, § 18; xv. 6, 82). It 
has been borne by the following: 

Dosetai of Kefar-Yatma, a pupil of Shammai 
(Orlahii.5)  Dosetai b. Matun, a tannaite men- 
tioned in a Baraita (Ber. 7b; Meg. 6b) as the author 
of à haggadie sentence, which in another place 
(Derek Erez, ii.) is ascribed to Dosetai b. Judah. 
According to Yoma 30b, an amora, Dosetai b. Ma- 
tun, handed down a sentence of Johanan's; but the 
correct reading is * Justai b. Matun,” which is found 
in the parallel passage, Zeb. 99a, and is confirmed 
by the Jerusalem Talmud (Yer. B. K. vii. 63). On 
Abba Jose b. Dosetai see Bacher, “Ag. Tan." ii. 
388. 

Of those from the time of the Amoraim who have 
borne the name the following may be mentioned: 

Dosetai, the father of Apotriki or Patriki. 
(Hul. 64b; compare B. M. 5a). He is perhaps the 
same Patriki or Patrik who is mentioned as the 
brother of Derosa (Yer. Yoma iv. 41d). Dosetai 
the Elder (Yer. Ned. x. 42b; Yer. Hag. i. 76d), 
mentioned with a younger Dosetai. He is probably 


the Dosetai frequently referred to in Midrashic liter- 
ature as having handed down the sentences of Sam- 


uel b. Nahman and of Levi (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. 
A mor." i, 488, 492, 508; ii. 481; iii. 695). | 

Dosetai b. Jannai: Tanna of the latter half of 
the second century, known especially as having 
handed down sentences of the tannaim Meir, Jose b. 
Halafta, and Eleazar b. Shammu'a. On a journey 
to Babylon he was ill-treated at Nehardea by the 
Jewish-Persian authorities, and took revenge by 
giving a satirical description of the latter. Theac- 
count of the affair i3 preserved in two different ver- 
sions (Git. 14a, b; Yer. Git. i. 48d; Yer. Kid. iii. 64a). 

Examples of Dosetai's humor are to be found in 
his answers to his pupils' questions on the differences 
between man and woman (Niddah 31b), and in his 
reply to the question why Jerusalem did not have 
therm like Tiberias: “If Jerusalem had warm 
springs,” he answered, “the pilgrims coming up for 
the feasts would have dwelt on the pleasures of the 
baths offered them, instead of considering how best 
to fulfil the regulations for the pilgrimage” (Pes. 
Sb). The words of Eccl. xi. 6 (“In the morning sow 
thy seed,” etc.) he explained as a reminder to the 
farmer to be diligent in his sowing and planting 
(Ab. R. N. ii) In another sentence (čb. xi.) he 
showed how the person who does not work during 
the six week-days will soon find himself compelled 
to work on the Sabbath. One of Dosetai's sermons 
praises almsgiving, interpreting Ps. xvii. 15 thus: 
“Through charity shall I see thy face, and enjoy 
thy sight on awakening " (B. B. 10a). 

In a later Midrashic legend (Tan., Wayesheb, 2; 
Pirke R. El. xxxviii) Dosetai b. Jannai is the 
name of one of the two teachers sent by the Assyr- 
ian king to convert the pagans who had settled in 
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Israel (later on, the Samaritans). The name was 
probably suggested by its similarity to that of the 
Samaritan sect of the Dositheans (Bacher, *Ag. 
Tan." ii. 385-387). Compare DosrruEvs. 

Dosetai b. Judah: Tanna of the latter half of 
the second century. He was the author of several 
halakic sentences (see B. K. 83b; Kid. 69a, and par- 
allels) and transmitted those of Simon b. Johai. On 
one occasion Dosetai's opinion was opposed to that 
of Judah I., the patriarch (Ar. 80a). Four interpreta- 
tions of Deut. xxxii. bear his name (Sifre, Deut. 306, 
309, 318, 320; comp. Bacher, * Ag. Tan." ii. 390 et seq.). 

Dosetai of Biri: Palestinian amora of the early 
part of the fourth century. ‘Ulla, a native of Biri 
in Galilee, once addressed a halakie question to him 
(Ab. Zarah 40a). The Babylonian Talmud con- 
tains three interpretations of Scripture from Dosetai’s 
sermons, which were perhaps handed down in the 
schools of Babylon by ‘Ulla, who had come up from 
Palestine. One of these refers to Num. x. 86 (B. 
K. 88a; compare Sifre to Num. Ixxxiv., and the 
Baraita, Yeb. 64a); another, to I Sam. xxii. 1 et seq. 
(Er. 45a); while the third is an original exposition 
showing how David in Ps. xix. 13 et seg. gradually 
begs forgiveness for his sins, like a Samaritan ped- 
ler unfolding his wares one after the other (Sanh. 
1072). Palestinian sources do not mention Dosetai 
of Biri (Bacher, * Ag. Pal. Amor." iii. 695; Krauss, 
in * Monatsschrift," xli. 561). 

Dosetai of Kokaba: Contemporary of the tanna 


Meir. He asked the latter what was meant by the 
sentence, “The belly of the wicked shall want” 


(Prov, xiii. 25), and Meir answered by relating an 
incident characteristic of the pagan's vain and in- 
temperate love of pleasure (Pesik. vi. 59b; Pesik. 
R. xxvi. 82b; Midr. Mishle xiii. 25 [where instead 
of IXokaba, Be-Yeshebab is mentioned as the home 
of Dosetai]; Tan., Pinhas, 18; Num. R. xxi). Ac- 
cording to another version of this story, Meir was 
the questioner and Dosetai the narrator. It is un- 
necessary to assume (compare Oppenheim in Ber- 
liner’s “Magazin,” i. 68, and Goldberg in “ Ha- 
Maggid," xii. 62) that “Dosetai” is here a generic 
term, meaning a Dosithean (Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” 
ii. 32). 

J. SR. W. B. 

DOSITHEUS: Founder of a Samaritan sect; 
lived probably iu the first century of the common 
era. According to Pseudo-Tertullian (* Adversus 
Omnes Hæreses,” i.), he was the first to deny the 
Prophets—a heresy that gave rise to the party of the 
SADDUCEES. Jerome gives the same account (“ Contra 
Luciferianos," xxii) Hippolytus I. begins his enu- 
meration of the thirty-two heresies by mentioning 
Dositheus ; hence this sect is made to appear older than 
the Sadducees (compare Clement of Rome, * Recogni- 
tiones," i. 54), and on this heresy is based the system 
of Philaster (“ De Heeresibus,” 84, 5). The Samari- 
tan chronicler Abu al-Fath of the fourteenth century, 
who used reliable native sources, places the origin 
of the Dosithean sect in the time before Alexander 
the Great (Abu al-Fath, “ Annales,” ed. E. Vilmar, 
1865, p. 82). The rabbinical sources also (Tan., 
Wayesheb, 2; Pirke R. El. xxxviii.) contain obscure 
references to Dositheus and Sabbeeus as the two 
founders respectively of the Samaritan sects of the 


Dositheans and Sabuæans (compare Epiphanius, 
" Heeres.” 11, 12, 13 [14]). These have been identi- 
fied with the Samaritans Sabbzeus and 

Founder Theodosius, of whom Josephus relates 

of the (* Ant.” xiii. 3, 8 4; compare “ Chroni- 
Dositheans. con Paschale," in Migne, *Patrolo- 
gi,” Greek series, xcii. 441) that they 
defended before the Egyptian king Ptolemæus Phi- 
lometor, against Andronicus, the advocate of the 
Jews, the sanctity of Mt. Gerizim (Grütz, * Gesch." 
4th ed., iii. 45). The Samaritan chronicles (the Book 
of Joshua and Abu al-Fath’s “ Annales") recount a 
similar discussion between Zerubbabel and Sanballat. 
As Josephus says that the Samaritans had two advo- 
cates, he doubtless meant the two apostles Dositheus 
and Sabb:zus, whose doctrine—including the sanc- 
tity of Mt. Gerizim, rejection of the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament, and denial of the resur- 
rection—was on the whole identical with that of the 
Samaritans. 

According to Hegesippus (Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl.” 
iv. 22, § 5), Dositheus lived later than Simon Magus, 
the first heresiarch of the Church; other authors 
speak of him as the teacher of Simon (Clement 
of Rome, Le. ii. 8; several passages in Origen: 
Epiphanius, 7.e.), at the same time confounding him 
with Simon Magus, connecting his name with 
Helena, and stating that he was the “being” (£czóc 
—"stans") Origen says that Dositheus pretended 
to be the Christ (Messiah), applying Deut. xviii. i5 
to himself, and he compares him with THEUDAS and 


JUDAS THE GALILEAN (see “ Contra Celsum, ”-i. 57, vi. 
11;in Matth. Comm. ser. xxxiii. ; * Homil." xxv.in Lu- 
am; "DePrincipiis,"iv.17). Origen also says that 
Dositheus' disciples pretended to possess books by 
him, and related concerning him that he 
A. never suffered death, but was stillalive 
Samaritan (“In Joann." xiii. 27). To this must 
Messiah. be compared the story of Epiphanius 
(^ Heres." 13) regarding his death by 
starvation in à cave. Epiphanius adds that while 
some of the Dositheans lead loose lives, others pre- 
serve a rigid morality, refrain from the use of meat, 
observe the rite of circumcision, and are very strict 
in keeping the Sabbath and in observing the laws of 
Levitical purity. "These statements may, however, 
refer to another Dositheus, who belonged to the 
Encratites (Harnack, *Gesch. der Altchristlichen 
Litteratur bis Eusebius," i. 159, Leipsic, 1893). 
Origen says (*Contra Celsum," vi. 11) that the 
Dositheans were never in a flourishing state, and that 
in his time they had almost entirely disappeared, 
scarcely thirty of them being left. The Midrash, 
however, speaks of Dositheans, with whom Rabbi 
Meir had dealings (Pesik., ed. Buber, 59b; Pesik. 
R. 16; Midr. Mishle xiii. 25, Yalkut $ 950), and two 
names, * Dosion and Dosthion," are also mentioned 
(Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, p. 87; compare * Shibbole 
ha-Leket," ed. Buber, p. 266), which either refer to 
two Dosithean sectarians or form a double designa- 
tion for the heretic Dositheus. Yet the fact that the 
patriarch Eulogius of Alexandria (who probably 
lived 582-603) disputed successfully against the 
Samaritan followers of Dostan (Acct#v) or Dosith- 
eus, and wrote a work expressly against them 
(Photius, “Bibliotheca,” cod. 280), shows that the 
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Dositheans existed and even exercised a certain 
power in the sixth century. Origen possibly refers 
toa Christian sect of the Dositheans, who in fact 
left no traces, while the Samaritan sect certainly con- 
tinued to exist. In Egypt especially, this sect was 
probably numerous enough to induce the Chris- 
tian patriarch of Alexandria to engage in polemics 
against it. 

In Egypt the Arabic writers may have become 
acquainted with the Dositheans, though some may 
have survived also in Syria and Palestine, as is evi- 
dent from the rabbinical sources. Mas‘udi, of the 
tenth century, says that the Samaritans were divided 
into two sects—that of the Kushan, or ordinary 
Samaritans (=“ Kuthim ”), and that of the Dostan 
(Dositheans; compare AocO7v). Shahrastani (ed. 
Cureton, i. 170; Haarbrücker's transl., i. 258) calls 

them * Kusaniyyah ? and “ Dusitaniy- 
In Arabie yah.” Abu al-Fath (/.c.; compare p. 
Sources. 151, and “Chronique Samaritaine,” ed. 
Neubauer, p. 21, Paris, 18783, pnpn. 
* Dosthis ") says of the Dostan—4.e., the Samaritan 
Dositheans—that they abolished the festivals insti- 
tuted by the Mosaic law, as well as the astronomical 
tables, counting thirty days in every month, without 
variation. This reminds one of the Sadducees (A. 
Geiger, * Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel,” 
p. 149; see Judah Hadassi, * Eshkol ha-Kofer," § 97), 
and is a further proof that the Dositheans were their 
spiritual predecessors. The statement that the fes- 
tivals were abolished, probably means that the Do- 
sitheans celebrated them on other days than the 
Jews; but as, according to a trustworthy state- 
ment of Epiphanius, the Dositheans celebrated the 
festivals together with the Pharisaic Jews, an ap- 
proximation may well be assumed toward the Ka- 
raites, a sect with which the Samaritans had much 
in common in later times. The determination of the 
months by means of the testimony of witnesses 
may also have been a Karaite custom, although that 
practise may go back to a time before the opposite 
view of the Pharisees existed. Under the Abbassid 
califs the Samaritans persecuted the Dositheans, al- 
though they themselves had to suffer much. Under 
Ibrahim (218-227 of the Hegira) the synagogue of 
the Samaritans and Dositheans at Nablus was burned 
by heretics, but it was subsequently rebuilt. Yusuf 
ibn Dasi, governor of Palestine, entirely forbade the 
worship of the Dositheans; and the sect may in con- 
sequence have been absorbed by the Samaritans. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Oppenheim, in Berliner's Magazin, i. 68; 
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DOSTOYEVSKI. Sec RUSSIA. 
DOUGH. See HALLAN. 


DOVE: One of the most familiar species of 
pigeon. The most common term for dove in the O. 
T. is “yonah,” comprising the whole family of Co- 
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lumbide, but in particular denoting the dove ( Colum- 
ba), as distinguished from the turtle-dove (Turtur), 
for which “ tor ” is used exclusively. The dove is first 
mentioned in the account of the Deluge (Gen. viii. 
8-12) as one of the birds sent out from the Ark. In 
the sacrificial code the doveand turtle-dove were the 
only birds admitted as sacrifices (Lev. v. 8; xii. 6, 
8. xiv. 5, 22; xv. 14, 29). The dove seems to have 
been early domesticated in Palestine (compare Isa. 
Ix. 8, where the dove-cot [“ arubbah ”] is referred to). 
Four species of Columbe and three of Turtur at 
present inhabit Palestine in large numbers (see Tris- 
tram, * The Natural History of the Bible," pp. 214, 
916, London, 1889). 

The Talmud mentions about ten species or varie- 
ties of Columbide, among them being: “tasil” or 
“ta’zil” (Hul. 62a, 140b; B. B. 75a); *zulzalta" and 
“zilzela,” abbreviated into “zuzla” (Sanh. 100a; 
Shab. 80b); “hamimta” (Git. 69b); “dazipe” and 
“kupshana,” explained to be “turtles of the street” 
(Hul. 62a); “torin shel rehabah” (= half-tamed 
doves). The young dove is called “ben yonah” or 
“bar gozala ” (Hul. 22a, 76b). More specific terms for 
the young of a dove are “ pargeyot” and “ peridah” 
(B. M. 24b, 84b; compare Rashi); * niful" denotes the 
unfledged dove, while “ gozal,” as in the Bible, indi- 
cates the young of any bird, and is even used of help- 
less babes (Pes. 49a). Of domesticated doves three 
varieties are mentioned: (1) those kept in the dove- 
cot (“shobak ”); (2) those kept in the house (properly 
the attic, “‘aliyyah”); and (3) Herodian doves (“ hor- 
desi'ot"; Bezah 24a; Shab. 155b; Hul. 138b). The 
last varicty is so named because Herod was accus- 
tomed to keep them in pigeon-towersin the gardens 
surrounding his palace (compare Josephus, * B. J.” 
v.4,84). For the regulations concerning the breed- 
ing and rearing of doves see B. K. 79b; B. B. 22b, 
94b; Shab. 155b. 

Betting on the swiftness and endurance of doves 
was well known in Talmudic times, and those who 
practised it (^mafrihe yonim”) were placed in one 
category with gamblers and usurers, and were not 
admitted as witnesses in court (Sanh. 94b; Rh. H. 
22a). According to Rashi to B. B. 80a, the dove 
begins to lay when it is two months old, and breeds 
every month, with the exception of the month of 
Adar (compare Cant. R. i. 15, iv. 1) For illustra- 
tions of the fertility of the dove see Ber. 44a; Lam. 
R. ii. 4; and Ker. 28a. Mustard is considered the 
favored food of doves (Shab. 1282). The Temple 
had a special officer to care for the doves (“kinnin”) 
used for sacrifice (Yer. Shek. v. 1). Turtle-doves 
were preferred for sacrifices because mentioned in 
the first place in the sacrificial code (Ker. 28a). 

The gentleness and grace of the dove make it 
a favorite simile for female beauty and tenderness 
(Cant. 1.15; iv. 1; v. 2,12; vi. 9; compare Ber. 56b), 
and its faithfulness toits mate isa symbol of conjugal 
fidelity and devotion (‘Er. 100b). It is especially an 
emblem of unjustly persecuted Israel (Ps. xxiv. 19; 
compare B. K. 93a), and its wings, iridescent with 
silver and gold (Ps. Ixviii. 18), are compared with 
the commandments which hedge around and protect 
Israel (Ber. 53b; Shab. 49a, 180a). For a detailed 
comparison of the dove with Israel see Cant. R. i. 
15,iv. 1. It is often contrasted with the cunning 
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and treacherous raven (Git. 45a; Kid. 70b; compare 
Sanh, 100b). It is also an image of the Spirit of 
God (Hag. 15a; Targ. to Cant. ii. 12; Rashi to Gen. 
i. 2; compare Sanh, 108b). 

The anecdote of the Samaritans having worshiped 
the image of a dove on Mt. Gerizim (Hul. 6a; com- 
pare Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah v. 44d) probably arose from 
the fact that after Hadrian the Romans erected 
a brazen bird there (compare Jost, “Gesch. der 
Juden,” i, 61, 75; Herzfeld, * Gesch. Israels,” ii. 596). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible, 
pp. 211-220; L. Lewysohn, Die Zoologie des Talmuds, Frank- 


fort-on-the-Main, 1858, pp. 1, 188, 199-206; C. L. Schlichter, De . 


Turture Eiusque Qualitat. Usu Antiqu., ete., Halle, 1789; 

Lorenz, Die Taube im Alterthum, Leipsic, 1886. 

E. G. II. I. M. C. 

DOWRY (Aramaic, Nedunya): The portion or 
property which a wife brings to her husband in 
marriage, In patriarchal times the dowry was not 
known. As among all other nations of antiquity, 
in Israel the bridegroom named a price or ransom 
(*mohar?) to the father of the bride (Gen. xxiv. 
12; Ex. xxii. 17; compare Hos. iii. 9). It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether this mohar was given in the 
form of a ransom to the father or of a gift to the 
bride. Both cases are mentioned in the Bible; e.g., 
Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, brought costly 
gifts to Rebekah when he betrothed her for his mas- 
ter's son; while Jacob served Laban for fourteen 
years for his two daughters (see MARRIAGE; com- 
pare Saalschütz, “Das Mosaische Recht,” cii., 8 3). 

Besides this custom of the bridegroom making 
gifts to the bride or paying a ransom to her father 
the Bible also makes frequent mention of property 
which the woman brought to her husband at mar- 
riage. Rebekah brought to her new home female 
slaves from her father's household (Gen. xxiv. 59, 
61). Laban made similar gifts to Leah and to 
Rachel (Gen. xxix. 24, 29). Othniel at marriage re- 

ceived from his father-in-law, Caleb, 

Gifts to a field of springs (Judges i. 15). Sol- 
Daughters. omon received from Pharaoh, his 

father-in-law, a city as the portion 
 (*sbhilluhim ”) of the princess (I Kings ix. 10) Later, 
the practise of giving a dowry to a daughter, as it 
is now understood, entirely superseded the gift or 
ransom given by the groom; so that in Talmudic 
times it (^nedunya") is spoken of as a long-estab- 
lished eustom. 

The Rabbis ordained that à man must give some 
of his property to his daughter when about to be 
married. The minimum amount was fifty zuzim 
(Ket. 67a); but every parent was obliged to give in 
proportion to his means. The minimum amount 
was paid to a poor girl out of the charity funds of 
the community, even when they were not in a flour- 
ishing condition. Although the court could compel 
a father to give his daughter in marriage, it could 
not compel him to pay a set dowry as long as he 
secured a husband for his daughter without it, or 
by paying a smaller sum (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 71, 1, Isserles' gloss) If the groom agreed 
not to ask for the dowry, he was obliged—even 
while the bride was still in her father's house, in the 
period between betrothal and marriage—to provide 
her with all necessary garments (Ket. 67a). The 
dowry might be withheld by the bride's father if 


the groom maltreated his bride during the period of 
betrothal. In such a case the money was deposited 
with à trustee until peace was established in the 
family (Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 73, 8, 
Isserles' gloss, and “Sifte Kohen,” ad loc.). 

If, after the father’s death, the heirs gave their 
minor sister in marriage, and paid her a dowry 
amounting to the minimum sum fixed by the Rab- 

bis, she might, on attaining her ma- 
Paid from jority, collect from the estate the bal- 
Estate. ance due to her. "The court usually 
estimated how much the father would 
have given to his daughter if he had been living, 
according to his position in society, or his generos- 
ity, or his action with regard to previous marriages 
of his daughters; and this sum was taken out of the 
estate (Ket. 68a). If there was nothing to guide the 
court in its estimate, the Rabbis ordained that a 
tenth of the estate be given to each daughter at her 
marriage, to be paid by the heirs in money or in val- 
uables. If à number of daughters were about to be 
married at the same time, a sum made up of a tenth 
of the estate for the oldest, a tenth of the remainder 
for the second, and so on, was divided equally among 
them (Maimonides, “Yad,” Ishut, xx. 4; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 118, 4). 

If the father was unable to pay the sum he had 
promised asa dowry to his daughter, the groom could 
not on that account postpone the marriage, but had 
either to marry or to divorce his bride. But if the 
promise was made by the bride herself and she was 
unable to fulfil it, the groom might let her “sit until 
her hair became gray”; that is, until she could pay 
the sum which she had promised (Ket. 109a). In- 
sistence upon the payment of a dowry, however, 
was much decried by later authorities (Eben ha- 
*Ezer, 2, 1). 

There is also frequent mention of the custom of 
the groom's father contributing to the dowry (Ket. 
102b); and at present the custom prevails, in all 
cases where a dowry is agreed upon, that the groom's 
father subscribes a proportional sum to the dowry, 
usually much less than that given by the bride's 
father. If the bridegroom died after betrothal, 
and, according to the Mosaic law, the bride be- 
came betrothed to his brother (see LEVIRATE), her 
father need not pay to the latter the dowry prom- 
ised to his brother (Ket. 66a). 

The dowry that the woman brought to her hus- 
band, whether reai estate, slaves, or movable prop- 

erty, was recorded in the marriage 

In contract (KETUBAH). Custom decided 
Marriage whether the sum mentioned in the 
Contract. marriage contract should be exactly 
the same as the dowry was really 

worth, or more or less. In some places the custom 
prevailed of recording an amount one-third or one- 
fifth more than the value of the actual dowry; in 
others, less than the value of the dowry (75. ; Ishut, 
xxiii. 11; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 66, 11). This sum then be- 
came a claim upon the husband's property equally 
with the ketubah itself; so that when he died or 
divoreed her, the woman could collect from his es- 
tate both thesum stipulated in the marriage contract 
and the value of her dowry. During the husband's 
life, however, the dowry belonged to him. and he 
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might derive all benefits from it. He might even 
sell it for the period of his lifetime. "The laws gov- 
erning the relation of the husband to the dowry vary 
with the manner in which the woman has acquired 
that property. 

* Nikse zon barzel" (the property of iron sheep) 
is the name applied to the dowry given to the 


woman at marriage by her father or . 


his heirs, and detailed in the marriage 
contract. All rents, fruits, and incre- 
ments of this property belonged to the 
husband; and he became responsible for the principal 
in case of loss or damage. At his death, or in the 
case of divorce, the woman received the value of 
that property as estimated on her wedding-day. 
Like iron, it could not be destroyed or damaged, and 
like sheep, the husbaud might derive all profit 
(wool) from it. 

* Nikse melug ” (the property of plucking) is the 
term designating property which the woman ob- 
tained during her betrothal, by inheritance or by 
gift. The husband was entitled to all the fruits and 
profits thereof, although he was not held responsible 
forits loss or deterioration. He might *pluck" it 
(have the usufruct during his life), and need not an- 
swer for any damage that might occur to it. 

The husband was made the usufructuary of the 
foregoing two classes of his wife's property by a 
decree of the Rabbis, in consideration of his being 
obliged to redeem his wife whenever she might be 
taken captive (Ket. 47b). The wife should not sell 
any part of her property while her husband was 
living, and if she did sell, he could collect from the 
buyer all the improvements or profits that the prop- 
erty bore during his life. Ifthe husband became in- 
volved ina lawsuit regarding his wife’s property, 
he needed a power of attorney from her to act in her 
name. When, however, the case also involved the 
profits of the property, he did not requirea power of 
attorney; for, being entitled to the profit, be might 
also claim the property itself (Git. 49b; “ Yad,” She- 
ubin, iii. 4; Eben ha-'Ezer, 81, 4). 

Property which the husband gave to his wife after 
marriage, or which a third person gave to her with 
the express understanding that it be used exclusively 
by her, or which she obtained by selling her mar- 
riage contract, was considered entirely beyond the 
husband's control. She could not, however, sell or 
give away the property given to her by her husband ; 
while with the other kinds she might do as she 
desired (Eben ha-'Ezer, 85, 7). 

According to the rabbinic law, the husband be- 
came the sole heir of his wife's property of all these 
three classes (see INHERITANCE). In regard to the 
dowry that the woman brought from her father's 
household, this law was modified by a decree of R. 
Jacob Tam (1100-1171 c.1.), who enacted that if the 
wife died childless within the first year after mar- 
riage, the whole amount of the dowry should be re- 
turned to her father or to his heirs. Subsequently 
this was still further modified by a decree of the rab- 
binical synod of the communities of Speyer, Worms, 
and Mayence (“Takkanat ShWM "), to the effect 
that if she died childless during the second year after 
marriage, one-half of the dowry should be returned 
to her father or to his heirs. This became the cus- 


Kinds of 
Property. 


tom throughout Germany, and later was adopted by 
the Polish Jews also. In 1761, at a conference of 
rabbis held in Slutsk, Russia, this enactment was 
again modified to the disadvantage of the husband. 
As found in the records (§ 24) of the Grodno Jewish 
community, it reads as follows: 

* Concerning the enactment of Speyer, Worms, and Mayence 
(* ShWM ) in the ease when the daughter died, we have estab- 
lished the following decree in accordance with the requirements 
of the time and of the place. If the wife dies within three 
years after marriage, everything should be returned to her rela- 
tives, even her garments. If she dies within five years of mar- 
riage, half of her dowry should be returned to her relatives, 
After that period the husband becomes the sole heir." 

Only the first half of this decree has been accepted 
by all later authorities of Russia and Poland (Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 58, 4; Eisenstadt, “ Pithe Teshubah,” ad loc.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible; Hamburger, R. B. T. 
iis Bloch, Das Erbrecht, Budapest, 1890; idem, Der Ver- 
trag, ib. 1893; Mayer, Die Rechte der Isracliten. Athener, 
und Romer, ii. 8 225. Leipsic, 1866; Saalsehütz, Das Mosa- 
ische Recht, cii., Berlin, 1553; Mielziner, The Jewish Law 
of Marriage and Divorce, Cincinnati, 1884; Lichtschein, Die 
Ehe, Leipsic, 1879. 
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DOXOLOGY. See LITURGY. 


DRABKIN, ABRAHAM: Chief rabbi of St. 
Petersburg, Russia; born of an old-established fam- 
ily at Mohilev on the Dnieper in 1844. When only 
a boy he devoted himself to the study of the Talmud 
and of Jewish literature, attending the best Jewish 
schools of the time. He also received instruction in 
the Cabala from several Hasidic rabbis. Having 
graduated as rabbi from the rabbinical institute at 
Wilna, he acted as teacher there for some time. In 
1871 the Society for the Promotion of Culture 
Among the Jews of Russia presented him with a 
scholarship, enabling him to continue his studies at 
Breslau. Here, at the rabbinical seminary, and at 
the university under Gritz, Frankel, and others, he 
acquired a knowledge of philosophy, history, theol- 
ogy, and Oriental learning. After attaining the de- 
gree of doctor in 1875, he returned to Russia. 

He was chosen (1876) chief rabbi of the commu- 
nity at St. Petersburg. Both in this capacity and | 
as a representative of the interests of Russian Juda- 
ism at the time when the anti-Semitic movement 
was developing, he had a difficult and responsible 
task. Through his forceful personal representations 
to the heads of the Russian government, through his 
interviews with Count Ignatiev during the anti- 
Jewish riots of 1832, and through his vehement pul- 
pit declamations against anti-Semitism, the name of 
Drabkin became widely known. 

Drabkin was one of the first Jewish rabbis to 
preach in Russian. To his initiative is due the es- 
tablishment of a number of educational and charita- 
ble institutions by the community of St. Petersburg. 
He went with the deputations sent on various occa- 
sions by that community to wait upon Alexander 
JII. and Nicholas II. At the latter’s coronation in 
1896 Drabkin, together with the rabbis of Moscow 
and Warsaw, was chosen by the government to rep- 
resent the Jews of Russia, and was later decorated 
by the czar. He was a member of several commis- 
sions, including that appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of circumcision among the Jews (1892), and that 
organized under the chairmanship of Prince Olden- 
burgski to prevent the spread of the plague. 
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Drabkin is the author of “ Die Russische Gesetz- 
gebung in Bezug auf die Juden," in “ Monatsschrift,” 
July and Aug., 1875; and he has contributed to 
the Russian-Jewish magazines * Vyestnik Russkikh 
Yevreyev ” and * Razsvyet." 

H. Re I. Dn. 

DRACH, DAVID PAUL: Librarian of the 
Propaganda in Rome; born at Strasburg March 6, 
1791; died in Rome Jan., 1865. Drach received his 
early education from his father, who was a rabbi. 
After spending some time in various Talmudic 
schools, he became a teacher at Rappoltsweiler, 
though only sixteen years of age. The love of the 
secular sciences brought him to Paris, where he was 
welcomed by his coreligionists, aud became tutor 
in à wealthy Jewish family. His reputation as a 
teacher brought him Christian pupils; and this may 
have had some influence on his subsequent conver- 
sion; in fact, he had always manifested some leaning 
toward Christianity. 

Drach had already begun the study of Greek and 
Latin so as to become acquainted with the Christian 
doctrines in their original sources. Struck by the 
accusation of some of the Fathers that the Jews 
had corrupted the Hebrew text, he began a compar- 
ativestudy of the Hebrew and the Septuagint, which 
study he continued in spite of the remonstrances of 
the president of the Centra] Consistory. Drach was 
received into the Catholic faith in 1828, together 
with his two daughters and hisson Paul, who after- 
ward became a priest and a distinguished Biblical 
scholar. 

In 1827 Drach accepted the position of librarian 
of the Propaganda in Rome, which position he held 
until the year of his death. 

Drach’s principal works are the following: An 
edition of the *Bible de Venice," 27 vols., with 
copious and learned notes, Paris, 1827-89; “ Rela- 
tion de la Conversion de M. Hyacinthe (Simon) 
Deutz, Baptisé à Rome, le 8 Février 1826, Précédée 
de Quelques Considérations sur le Retour d'Israel 
dans l'Eglise de Dieu," Paris, 1828; * Du Divorce dans 
la Synagogue,” Rome, 1840; “Notice Concernant 
l| Origine et les Progrès de l'Hospice Apostolique 
de St. Michel," Rome, 1842; * De l'Harmonie Entre 
l'Eglise et la Synagogue, ou Perpétuité dela Foi de la 
Réligion Chrétienne,” 2 vols., Paris, 1844; “ Lexicon 
Catholicum Hebraicum et Chaldaicum in V. T. Li- 
bros, hoe est, Gulielmi Gesenii Lexicon Manuale 
Hebreo-Latinum | Ordine Alphabetico Digestum," 
Paris, 1848; “Le Pieux Hébraisant," a work con- 
taining the principal Christian prayers and a sum- 
mary of the Catholic catechism in Hebrew and Latin, 
Paris, 1853; “Documents Nouveaux sur les Restes 
des Anciens Samaritains” (from * Annales de Phi- 
losophie Chrétienne,” Nov., 1858), Paris, 1854. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexikon; Migne, 

Dictionnaire des Conversions. An autobiography is con- 
tained in Draeh's Harmonie Entre ÜEglise et la Syna- 
gogue. 

3 | H. H. 

DRACHMA. See Numismatics and WEIGHTS. 


DRACHMAN, BERNARD: American educa- 
tor and rabbi; born in New York city June 27, 1861. 
He is à descendant of a rabbinical family, and was 
educated at the High School, Jersey City, N. J.; 


the Hebrew Preparatory School, and Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, whence he graduated in 1882. 
Continuing his studies in Europe, he entered the 
Breslau seminary, and matriculated at the Univers- 
ity of that place, taking the degree of Ph.D. at 
Heidelberg (multa cum laude) in 1884.. Drachman 
received his rabbinical diploma from Manuel Joel, 
rabbi at Breslau (1885). Returning to America, he 
first officiated as rabbi to the Oheb Sholom congrega- 
tion in Newark, N. J. (1885-87). Next he accepted 
the office of rabbi to the Congregation Beth Israel 
Bikkur Cholim, New York city (1887-89), and later 
to that of the congregation Zichron Ephraim, of 
which he is still (1903) the incumbent. Drachman 
assisted Dr. Sabato Morais in founding the Jewish 
Theological Seminary (1886), and was appointed 
preceptor in Biblical exegesis, Hebrew grammar, 
and Jewish philosophy. In 1889 he was elected dean 
of the faculty, which position he held until the found- 
ing of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
in New York in 1902, when Drachman accepted the 
office of instructor in Bible and Hebrew grammar and 
the appointment of acting reader in codes in that 
institution. To him was due the inception of the 
Jewish Endeavor Society. 

Among his writings may be mentioned: “ Die Stel- 
lung und Bedeutung des Jehudah Hajjug in der 
Geschichte der Hebrüischen Grammatik " (Breslau, 
1885), and * Neo-Hebraie Literature in America” 
(in the Seventh Biennial Report of the Jewish The- 
ological Seminary Association, New York, 1900). 
Also he translated from the German “The Nineteen 
Letters of Ben Uziel" by Samson Raphael Hirsch 
(New York, 1899). 

A. BL HH. V. 


DRAGOMAN, EL: Titleof a Jewish periodical 
written in Judso-Spanish and printed in square 
Hebrew characters, published in Vienna in 1856. 

G; M. FR. 


DRAGON (ópákov): The usual translation of the 
Septuagint for pn, dangerous monster whose bite 
is poisonous (*dragons' poison”) (Deut. xxxii. 33; 
Ps. xei. 19) Nowhere distinctly described, they 
must be imagined as of composite form, resembling, 
according to some passages, the snake. Thus in 
Ex. vii. 9 (Hebr.) the staff of Moses is turned into a 
“dragon”; according to Ex. iv. 8 (Hebr.), into a 
“snake.” Their home is in the water; they are 
mentioned together with the waves of the sea (Ps. 
cxlviii. 7), and were created by God with the fishes 
(Gen. i. 21). Originally they are mythological per- 
sonifications of the floods (mynn). In the vicinity 
of Jerusalem a *dragon's spring" was located, in 
which, according to ancient belief, a dragon lived 
as the spirit of the well (Neh. ii. 13). Especially 
interesting are the passages that speak of a single 
dragon: the “dragon that is in the sea” (Isa. xxvii. 
1); *the great dragon that lieth in the midst of his 
rivers” (Ezek. xxix. 8); or simply “dragon” (Job 
vii. 12 [Hebr.]; Jer. li. 94; Ps. xliv. 19, read yan). 
Such a dragon is also referred to as “ Rahab " (Isa. 
li. Qet seq.). LEVIATHAN Gnd) probably also means 
a dragon of this kind (compare Isa. xxvii. 1). 

Sometimes considerable information is given of 
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these monsters. “In the beginning of things Ynwu 
overpowered them in creating the world." Itisclear 
that this story, which is found only in fragments in 
the O. T., wasoriginally a myth, representing God's 
victory over the seas (ON; Isa. li. 9 et seg.), or the 
hemming in of the Nile (Ezek. xxix. 3). The 
Babylonian story of Marduk’s victory over the 
dragon of the sea, Tiamat, is analogous; but other 
traditions, especially those of Egypt, may also have 
influenced the story. The Hebrew poets and Proph- 
ets were fond of using this old myth to symbolize 
the destruction of Israel's enemies. 

In post-canonical times also similar traditions are 
often referred to. Psalms of Solomon (ii.) describe, 
under the image of a dragon, Pompey's greatness 
and fall; Apocr. Esther (i. 4 et seg.) describes the 
conflict between Haman and Mordecai às a battle 
between two dragons; the legend of Bcl and the 
Dragon, a reproduction of the old Marduk monster, 
in the Septuagint version of Daniel, narrates how 
ihe prophet made cakesof pitch and put them in the 
dragon’s mouth, with the result that the “dragon 
burst in sunder.” Especially important is the mys- 
tical story of the persecution of the divine child and 
its heavenly mother by the great red dragon (Test. 
Job xii). Inits present form the story is explained 
as referring to the attacks of the devil on the Mes- 
siah, but it is based on an old Oriental myth of the 
enmity of the dragon for the child of the sun. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gunkel, Schópfung und Chaos. 
E. G. H. H. Gun. 


DRAGUIGNAN (Hebrew, x99): Capital 
of the department of Var, France. There was a 
Jewish community here in the thirteenth century. 
The poet Isaac Gorni, who visited it in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, complained bitterly 
of the rich Jews of Draguignan, who did not know 
enough to appreciate his talent. He called the 
place pn Dph (“dragon’s lair”). In 1350-1400 
two Jews, Cresquet and Crescas, who had come 
from “Draguinham,” lived at Tarascon. About 
the same time Crégut Hayyim, a Jew from Dragui- 
gnan, lived at Hyères, France. In 1497 the Jews of 
Draguignan were persecuted, and compelled to wear 
a badge in the shape of a wheel, on pain of being 
fined twenty-five silver marks. In 1475, however, 
they were authorized to maintain à synagogue on 
condition of paying four pounds of wax annually to 
the Bishop of Fréjus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Arnaud, Essai sur la Condition des Juifs 
en Provence, pp. 20, 51: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 170; S. 
Kahn, Les Juifs de Tarascon, p. 25. 

n Y 

G S. K. 


DRAMA: City of European Turkey in the vila- 
yet of Salonica, 25 miles from Serrés. It is the an- 
cient Drabescus. Its small Jewish community, 
which was founded in 1860 by immigrants from 
Serrés and Monastir, possesses a synagogue, and a 
boys’ school with fifty pupils. Aside from several 
well-to-do families, the greater part of the Jews live 
by pedling in the neighboring villages. "There are 
sixty-two Jewish families in a total population of 
9,000. 

D. M. Fm. 

DRAMA, HEBREW: The origin of the He- 
brew drama may be traced back to a very early 
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period. The ancient Hebrews, like other nations of 
antiquity, were wont to express their emotions in 
the form of dialogue interspersed with songs. Mir- 
iam, with a drum in her hand, singing the deliver- 
ance of Israel, while the other women answer her 
in chorus, suggests vividly the strophes and antis- 
trophes of the later Greek. "The song of Moses is 
of the same nature. The Song of Solomon, accord- 
ing to many scholars, is à regular drama, the hero- 
ine of which is the Shulamite, and in which the 
other dramatis persone are: Solomon; a shepherd; 
chorus; watchmen, etc. (see Renan's translation of 
the Song of Solomon) To the foregoing may be 
added the Book of Job, which, if not so elaborate in 
dramatic form as the Canticles, yet represents sev- 
eral persons as acting, namely: Job; his wife; the 
messengers; Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar (Job's 
three friends); Elihu; and God. These few crude 
dramas of the Biblical epoch had no immediate suc- 
cessors. Till the seventeenth century C.E. not a sin- 
gle dramain Hebrew isknown. Itistrue that in the 
second century B.C. Ezekiel the Alexandrian, in- 
spired by Euripides, wrote a drama in Greek, “The 
Exodus”; but other Jews did notimitatehim. With 
the fall of pagan Rome a new era of culture began, 
in which the Jews actively participated, produc- 
ing a considerable quantity of dramatic literature, 
though written in secular languages (Kayserling, 
“Sephardim; Romanische Poesien der Juden in 
Spanien ”), 

It was the city of Amsterdam, where the Jews 
found freedom from persecution, and where Jewish 
libraries and literary societies existed, that gave birth 
to the modern Hebrew drama. 

The subject may be divided into: (1) dramas 
written in Hebrew; and (2) those translated or 
adapted into Hebrew from other languages. Of the 
former the earliest were written about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and the production of their 
successors continued with some interruption for 
about two hundred years. Translations began to 
be made at the end of the eighteenth century, but 
reached their highest excellence at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The translation into Hebrew 
of dramas written in other languages is still carried 
on with great activity. 

I. Of the dramas written in Hebrew the oldest is 
pow mb (“The Eternal Foundation”), written by 
Moses Zacuto at Amsterdam about 1649 (Franz 
Delitzsch, “ Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie," p. 75). 
The subject is the legend that Abraham destroyed 
the idols of his father, leaving only the large one. 

On being brought by his father be- 


The First fore Nimrod, he is sentenced to be 
Hebrew thrown with his brother Haran into a 
Drama. fiery furnace. Haran perishes in the 


flames, but Abraham is rescued by 
an angel. The style is very fluent and agreeable. 
Sometimes the author gives to Hebrew roots forms 
which are not found in the Bible. The long pieces 
have one and the same rime, a system common in 
Arabie poetry. In the short pieces, as in the Per- 
sian "mesnevi," the two hemistichs usually rime 
together. The drama was published by Derliner, 
with an introduction, at Breslau, 1872, and by David 
J. Maroni at Leghorn in the same year. 
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mpnn px (“The Prisoners of Hope”), by Jo- 
seph b. Isaac Penzo, 1667, was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1678. The argument is as follows: A king who 
takes a serious view of his responsibilities is led 
astray, now by his own impulses (* yezer ?), now by 
his wife (““ishshah ”), and now by Satan. Finally his 
own understanding (“sekel”), Providence (“hash- 
gahah "), and an angel endeavor to lead him in the 
right way. 

The author was only seventeen years old when he 
composed the work, which was somewhat beyond 
his powers, although several poets have praised in 
verse the talent of the young dramatist. 

The aim of both Penzo and Zacuto was to direct 
theattention of the Maranos to the Hebrew language 
and to draw them away from profane literature, to 
which they had exclusively devoted themselves. 

During the seventy years which followed no He- 
brew drama appeared. Some insignificant farces 
were written in Judaeo-Spanish and afterward 
burned, but it was not till the first half of the eight- 
eenth century that a revival of the Hebrew drama 
took place. 

pnw) nwnw (“Samson and the Philistines”), by 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, was published at the end 
of his * Leshon Limmudim ” (Sudzilkov, 1836). 

ry Sta (* Tower of Strength”), is an epithalamium 
written by the same author to celebrate the wedding 
of his uncle Israel Basan. This is an allegorical 
drama in four acts, and was composed when the au- 
thor was young and full of poetic ardor. He was 
chiefly inspired by Guarini's “ Pastor Fido”; but, as 
he says in his preface, he took the topic from the 
Midrash, where the Torah is compared to the young 
daughter of a king hidden in a stronghold, who 
shows herself only to her lover. The moral is the 
same as that of the * La-Yesharim Tehillah ” (see be- 
low); namely, the triumph of truth over falsehood. 
The play was edited 100 years later by Franz De- 
litzsch, with notes by S. D. Luzzatto and M. Letteris 
(Leipsic, 1837). 

moan ones (* Praise to the Righteous "), also an 
epithalamium by Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, was writ- 
ten on the occasion of the wedding of his friend and 
pupil Jacob di Gavis (Amsterdam, 1743). The title 
is a play on the word “ Tehillah,” which is the name 
of the heroine. The drama is an allegory in three 
acts, in which the chief actors are Yosher (* Recti- 
tude”), Zehellah (* Praise”), and Rahab (“Pride”). 
The last, assisted by his friend Tarmit (“False- 
hood”), tries to win for himself Tehillahk, who has 
been promised to Yosher. He is frustrated in his 
design, and Tehillah is wedded to Yosher. This 
was Luzzatto's third drama, and though perheps 
inferior in clegance to its predecessors, it evidences 
a much riper genius. It is more philosophical, and 
the tone throughout is Biblical. Luzzatto’s lan- 
guage, as Franz Delitzsch says (/.c. p. 92), is not 
a mere mosaic of Biblical sentences, but an enamel 
of the finest and rarest Biblical elegancies. 


mona mw (“Childhood and Boyhood”), by 
Mendel Bresselau (Berlin, 1786), is a didactic poem in 
the form of adialogue. The author imitated Luz- 
zatto, whom he approached very closely. 

noon mbipn (“The Voices Cease”), by Samuel 
Romanelli of Mantua (Berlin, 1791), is an allegorical 
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melodrama which he wrote in celebration of the 
marriage of a friend. He borrowed the mechanism 
of this work from classical mythology (Delitzsch, 
l.c. p. 92), and followed Luzzatto even more closely 
than did Bresselau. 

DN (* Abigail”), by R. Joshua, son-in-law of R. 
Isaiah Berlin (has never been published). The au- 
thor died in 1806. 

“nds (“Esther”), by Joseph Haltern, 1795 (pub- 
lished in Heinemann's “ Archiv,” 1841), is an imi- 
tation of Racine's drama. 

Dt» missy (“The Reign of Saul”), by Joseph: 
Efrati, is a Biblical drama in six ‘parts, the hero of 
which is King Saul (published for the first time at 
Vienna, 1794). 

nbw spony (“War in Peace”), by Hayyim 
Abraham b. Aryeh, is a play divided into two parts. 
The first, “Token ‘Alilot” (The Weighing of Ac- 
tions), describes the sale of Joseph by his breth- 
ren and the journey of the latter into Egypt to 
buy grain. The second part, “Tokahat Megullah” 
(An Open Warning), deals with the discussions be- 
tween Jacob’s sons and the Egyptian magicians, 
and describes how Joseph was recognized by his . 
brothers. This work was published the first time at 
Sklow, Russia, in 1795. It was translated into Polish, 


and produced at Warsaw before Prince Paskevich. 


The women present were so much affected that sev- 
eral of them fainted, and the government forbade 
further performance of the drama. 

35 ma (“The House of Rabbi”), by Moses Konitz 
(Vienna, 1805), is a dramatized life of R. Judah 

ha-Nasi, the compiler of the Mish- 

Nineteenth nah; included in the play is all that 

Century. is told about Rabbi in the Baby lo- 

nian and Jerusalem Talmuds. 

nn» n3 (“The Daughter of Jephthah ”), by Moses 
Neumann (Vienna, 1806), is a Biblical drama. 

Ssynpn mao (“Naboth of Jezreel”), by Shalom 
ha-Kohen, was printed with his * Matta‘e Kedem” 
(Ródelheim, 1807). 

nm Shy (“‘Amal and Tirzah”) is an allegori- 
cal drama in three acts, by the same author (Rédel- 
heim, 1812). It is a sequel to Luzzatto’s * La-Y esha- 
rim Tehillah,” employing the same dramatis persone. 
The author was induced to complete Luzzatto's 
work, which presented only the triumph of the 
good, and omitted the punishment of the wicked. 
The play was reedited by M. Letteris, Warsaw, 1862. 

The remaining dramas are: 

maps (* Zipporah ?), by Gabriel Berger, in * Neuer Sammler ” 
(Königsberg. 1809); Biblical drama. 

aom mw C'Amnon and Tamar”), by Eliezer Raschkow 
(Breslau, 1812 [?]): Biblical drama. 

njyow) nov (Joseph and Asenath’’), by Süsskind Raschkow 
(ib. 1817); Biblical drama in five acts. 

5xpm yr (* The Industrious and the Idle "), by David Sa- 
mosez (ib. 1817). 

ayain waiba (“The Concubine at Gibeah "), by the same au- 
thor; Biblical drama, the heroine of which is the Levite's 
concubine who caused the war between the tribes of Israel and 
that of Benjamin (ib. 1818). 

opa Sana, or, according to Zeitlin, ^p»«a 5123 (* The Lot 
of the Just"), by Kalman Kohen Bistritz (Vienna, 1821); Bib- 
lical drama in three acts, the hero and heroine being Mordecai 
and Esther. 

nm masw (“The Remnant of Judah ’’), by Solomon Judah 
Rapoport; a free adaptation of Racine’s * Esther," in four acts, 
with an introduetion (published in the ‘““Bikkure ha-'Ittim," 1827). 

may) Senn myn (Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah”’), 


Drama 


by Samuel David Luzzatto (published in the ** Bikkure ha-‘It- 


tim," 1875). 

nbn 73 px (** On, Son of Pelet "), by the same author (ib.). 

nwn mamn The History of Moses’), by Isaac b. Saul Kan- 
dia (Warsaw, 1829) ; drama in two acts. 

np» n^vu (* The Greatness of Joseph "), by Nathan R. Kal- 
kar, in his ** Nit'eSha'ashu'im " (Copenhagen, 1834); Biblical 
drama. 

ma i23 (Boaz and Ruth”), by Israel Jehoiada Cohen (Bres- 
Jau, 1834). 

con) PDN (C The Torrent of Rivers "), by Aaron David Gor- 
don (Wilna, 1836); an allegorical drama in three parts. Itisa 
satire upon the conditions of the time, in whieh the author 
flays those who indulge in drinking on the anniversary of a 
parent's death. He was afterward persecuted by the class at 
which he aimed his shafts. 

ve pra CC The Trunk of Jesse "), by M. Letteris (Vienna, 
1880); a tragedy in five acts, the heroine of which is Athalia. 

w^D'D nban (* The Fall of &isera ”), by Nahman Isaac Fish- 
mann (Lemberg, 1811); Biblical drama in two acts. 

47DN abe (“The Peace of Esther *), by M. Letteris (Prague, 
1813); tragedy in three acts. 

oen mnn Sy (C On the Walls of Jerusalem "), by Phine- 
has Kraemer (Vienna, 1865); a tragedy dealing with an episode 
of the destruction of the Second Temple by the Romans. 

"en pewOCCA Virtuous Woman "), by Elias Levin (Wilna, 
1800); Biblical drama in one act, the principal characters being 
David and Abigail. 

ana 335 Mwan (“Glory to the Intelligent”), by A. B. Gott- 
lober (Jitomir, 1867); an imitation of Luzzatto's ‘* La-Yesha- 
rim Tehillah." 

annsm Swn (Fable and Satire"), by Meir Löb Malbim 
(Paris, 1867, and Warsaw, 1877); allegorical drama in four 
parts. 

Dm 003132 (“The Fall of Absalom "), by Joshua Bank 
(Odessa, 1868 and 1878) ; Biblical tragedy. 

mAN DON (“Truth and Belief’, by Ab. B. Lebensohn 
(Adam ha-Kohen) (Wilna, 1867 and 1870); an allegory in three 
acts and twelve scenes, attacking superstition. 

man 72 yuros (" Elishah, Son of Abuyah ), the teacher of 
R. Meir, who was baptized (Vienna, 1868); an adaptation of 
Goethe’s ** Faust.” 

nYv53 ^no (* Terror of the Nights”), a Talmudic tragedy, 
the heroes and heroine of which are King Solomon, Asmodeus, 
and the Queen of Sheba. The subject is the Talmudic legend of 
the dethronement of Solomon by Asmodeus. This work has not 
been published (see ** Orient," x. 635). 

jas ap (©The Conspiracy of Shebna "), by N. Fishmann 
(Lemberg, 1870); Biblical drama in five acts. 

masno 5a) (* Nabal the Righteous’), by A. D. Wechsler (Lem- 
berg. 15/4); comedy in flve acts, denouncing the hypocrisy of 
the day. Itis an adaptation from Moliére's “Tartuffe.” 


morn (Hadasa or Esther"), by G. Giteleviez (Warsaw, . 


1875) : Biblical drama in twelve scenes. 

ANP n3nwn bro ("The Emblem of Love and of Jeal- 
ousy "), by Aron Margolis (Vienna, 1877); Biblical tragedy, the 
hero and heroine of whieh are Amnon and Tamar. 

moan nor» ("The Advantage of Wisdom"), by S. Apfel 
(Czernowitz, 1882); drama in four parts. 

moi psz ys (The Russian Emigrant"), by Osias 
Atlas (Przemysl, 1883); tragedy in three acts. 

$2919 ^2 (Bar Kokba"), by L. Landau (Lemberg, 1881); 
tragedy in five acts, the hero of which is Bar Kokba, leader of 
the revolt against Hadrian. 

no»sm nmnzw C'Belief and Enlightening ” [Rationalism]), 
by D. M. Andermann (Drohobyez, 1887); an allegory in five acts ; 
the author imitates Luzzatto. 


Several other dramas written by Russian Jews 
have not yet been published. 

II. Berliner in his (Preface to “ Yesod ‘Olam,” p. 
xix.) makes the statement that Letteris was the first 
translator of dramas into Hebrew. But if the adap- 
tations of Letteris are considered to be translations 
merely, the priority must be given to David Fran- 
co-Mendes, of the end of the eighteenth century, 
who wrote * Gemul ‘Atalyah” (The Punishment of 
Athalia), a Biblical drama in three acts adapted 
from Racine and Metastasio (Amsterdam, 1770). 
It was in the nineteenth century, and especially in 
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its second half, that Hebrew literature was enriched 
by numerous translations of dramas. Meir Letteris 
was certainly the first translator or adapter in the 
nineteenth century. His translations, or rather his 
adaptions, are mentioned above, namely: (1) Ra- 
cine's * Esther" into Hebrew under the title * Shelom 
Ester”; (2) * Athalie," of the same author, under the 
title * Geza‘ Yishai"; (8) ^ Ben Abuyah,” an adapta- 
tion of Goethe’s “Faust.” Racine’s “Esther” was 
also translated by Joseph Haltern and by Solomon J. 
Rapoport (see above) in four acts (Vienna, 1827). 
Two other translated dramas have to be added to 
those of the first half of the nineteenth century: 
Metastasio's “Isacco,” translated by Elijah Bardach 
under the title **Akedat Yizhak" (The Sacrifice of 
Isaac; Vienna, 1883); and Kotzebue's * Der Schatz," 
translated by David Rosenhand under the title of 
“ Ha-Ozar," or * Le-Yishre Leb Simhah” (Joy to the 
Righteous), in two acts (Warsaw, 1845). | 
During the second half of the nineteenth century 
very many translations were made. The favorite 
author was Schiller, seven of whose dramas have 
been translated into Hebrew: (1) “Die Braut von 
Messina," under the title * Medanim ben Ahim” 
(Quarrels Between Brothers), by Jacob Levin (Brody, 
1868); (2) “Die Räuber,” under the title “Ha-Shode- 
dim," by Moses Schulbaum (Lemberg, 1871); (3) 
“Wilhelm Tell,” in prose, by David Radner, (Wilna, 
1878); (4) “Don Carlos," in prose, by the same (čb. 
1879); (5) “Marie Stuart," by Solomon Kovner (db. 
1879); (6) “Turandot,” under the title “ Tirzah,” by 
Osias Atlas (Przemysl, 1879); (7) “Fiesco, oder die 
Verschwörung zu Genua,” under the title “Kesher 


Fiesko," by Samuel Apfel (Drohobycz, 1889). Five: 


of Lessing's dramas have been translated: (1) 
“Nathan der Weise,” under the title “Natan he- 
Hakam," by S. Bacher (Vienna, 1866); also by A. 
B. Gottlober, who versified the Hebrew in the same 
meter as the original (75. 1874); “Philotas,” under 
the title “Abinadab,” by J. Falkovich (Odessa, 
1868); (3) * Die Juden," under the title * Ha-Yehu- 
dim," in prose, by Jacob Kohn (Warsaw, 1875), also 
in verse by Hirsch Teller (Vienna, 1881); (4) “Der 
Freigeist," under the title “Honen we-Noten,” by 
D. Kohn (Przemysl, 1886); (5) * Miss Sara Samp- 
son,” under the title “Sarah bat Shimshon,” by Isr. 
Frenkel (Warsaw, 1887). 

Of other translations the following may be men- 
tioned: 


Gutzkow's * Uriel Acosta," by Sol. Rubin (Vienna, 1856). 

Ludwig Philippson’s ** Jojachin,” a tragedy in four acts, by S. 
Bacher (Vienna, 1859). 

Shakespeare's ** Othello," by Isaac E. Salkinson, under the title 
“Itiel” (Vienna, 1874). 

The same author's ** Romeo and Juliet," by Isaac E. Salkinson, 
under the title " Ram we-Ya'el " (Vienna, 1878). 

Rich. Cumberland's |“ The Jew," drama in five acts, by Joseph 
Brill, under the title ** Ish Yehudah " (Wilna, 1873). 

Mosenthal’s ** Debora," by David Radner (ib. 1880). 

Shakespeare's ** Macbeth," by Isaac Rabb (Drohobycz, 1883). 

Kotzebue's " Der Arme Poet," by Isidor Brüstiger. under the 
title * Ha-Meshorer he-'Ani " (Lemberg, 1881). 

Scribe's * La Juive,” by Zusmann Marik, under the title '* Ra- 
hel ha-Yehudiyyah " (Wilna, 1880). 

Kozlovski's “ Esterka,” Polish drama in five acts, by Israel 
Frenkel, under the title ** Massa' Ester " (Warsaw, 1889). 


Finally, the following two poems arranged in dia- 
logue form may be added: Dante's * Divina Com- 
media," under the title “Marot Elohim” (Appari- 
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tions of God), translated by Saul Farmiggini (Triest, 
1969); and Milton's * Paradise Lost," under the title 
* Wa-Yegaresh et ha-Adam " (And He Drove Adam 
Out) by Isaac E. Salkinson (Vienna, 1871). The 
two Warsaw literary socicties, “ Ahiasaf” and “ Tu- 
shiyah," are continuing the publication of dramas 
translated into Hebrew. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Preface to the Yesod ‘Olam, Berlin, 
1874: Lebr echt, in Vossische Zeitung, April 5, 1574; Graetz, 
Hist. v. 118, 258, 423, 425 : Winterand Wünsche, Dic Jüdische 
Litteratur, „iii, 103; Franz Delitzsch, Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Poesie, pp. 72, 75, 92: Abraham Papirno, in Supplement to 
Ha-Mcliz, 1868; Joshua Steinberg, ‘En Mishpat, Wilna, 
1868: Israel Abrahams, Jewish Li fe in the Middle Ages, pp. 
266, 267. See also STAGE. 
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DRAMA, THE JEW IN MODERN: The 
modern doni. which may be said to date from 
Christopher Marlowe and Shakespeare, has made 
liberal use of the Jew as a stage character. From 
the time of these authors until the present, drama- 

tists have utilized the Jew, cither libel- 


General ing him asa human atrocity, with all 
Character- the vices of a materialized devil, or, 
istics. going to the other extreme, making 


him a perfect man. Few have struck 

the happy medium and shown the Jew as an ordi- 
nary human being. 

The abusers of the Jew have been responsible, to 

a great extent, for the popular conception of Jewish 


character; for they have depicted him as hideous 
as his bitterest enemy could wish. Avarice, hatred, 


venality, murder, bigotry—in fact, all of the worse 
passions have been attributed to the stage Jew. In 
England, in Germany, in France, in Austria, on all 
stages, the Jew, probably because of his strong per- 
sonality, has been a favorite theme with the drama- 
tists. Shakespeare, in England, conceived a Suy- 
Lock; Stephanie, in Austria, a Pinkus, Shylock’s 
opposite; Dugué, in France, Lambaccia, a thief; 
Iflland, in Hamburg, Baruch, a good angel. Every 
dramatist had his own idea of the Jew and his char- 
acter, and represented him accordingly. 

In England the first of the modern plays to utilize 
the Jew was Marlowe's * The Rich Jew of Malta" 

(see BARABAS), which was not attrib- 

In English utable to hatred of Jews in general, 

Plays. butof one Jew in particular; namely, 

Queen Elizabeth’s physician, Roder- 

igo Lorez, who was hanged in 1598 for treason. 

Lopez was undoubtedly the inspiration for several 

plays with Jewish villains, which appeared shortly 

after his trial and death. In 1594 Philip Henslow, 

the most enterprising theatrical manager of that 
day, produced two such dramas. 

“The Merchant of Venice” followed in 1596—a 
dramatization of the tales of Ser Giovanni, * Il Peco- 
rone,” written in 1878 and published in Milan in 
1558. The next play was Fletcher’s “ Women 
Pleased,” the Jew being Lopez, a curious coincidence 
when Dr. Lopez is recalled. Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s “Custom of the Country” followed in 1628. 
Zabulon, a male pander, is the Jew in this instance; 
and a more repulsive creation it would be difficult 
to imagine. Rutilio, a Christian, is, however, just 
as disgusting; yet, when Zabulon offers money to 
Rutilio to debuse himself, he refuses the proffered 
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gold with: “ Because you are a Jew, sir, and cour- 
tesies come sooner from the devil than any of your 
nation.” Before this (1610) Ben Jonson’s “ Alche- 
mist? had been acted by the king’s servants; but the 
part of the Jew, Abel Drugger, is so innocuous when 
compared with Barabas and Zabulon that it calls for 
no special comment. 
After “Custom of the Country” came a steady 
stream of plays containing Jewish characters. Gos- 
son’s “School of Abuse” (1579) men- 
Elizabeth- tions a play, “The Jew Shewn at the 
an Dramas. Bull”; but no copy of the work is ex- 
tant. “The Jewish Gentleman” was 
played in 1640; Dekker's “Jew of Venice,” in 1653; 
William Henninge’s “The Jew’s Tragedy,” in 1662; 
Lord Lansdowne’s “The Jew of Venice,” in 1701; 
“The Jew Decoy’d,” a ballad opera, founded on 
“The Harlot’s Progress,” in 1773; “Jewish Educa- 
tion,” in 1784; “The Israelite,” in 1785; “Jewish 


Courtship,” in 1787; “The Wandering Jew,” in 
1797; Dibdin’s * The Jew and the Doctor,” in 1798; 


“The Jew of Magadore,” in 1808; Penley’s version 
of “The Rich Jew of Malta," in 1818; “The Jew of 
Lubeck,” in 1819; “The Hebrew,” in 1820; a ver- 
sion of “Ivanhoe,” with Edmund Kean as the Jew 
of York, in the same year; another version, “The 
Maid of Judah,” in 1829; C. Z. Barnett’s “ The Rise 
of the Rothschilds, or the Honest Jew of Frankfort,” 
and “The Ways of Our Tribe, or the Rich Man of 
Frankfort,” in 1880; and Sheridan Knowles’ “The 
Maid of Mariendorpt,” in 1839. 

In addition there were numerous dramatic com- 
positions, each containing a Jewish character. In 
Robert Greene’s “The First Part of the Tragicall 
Raigne of Selimus, Emperour of the Turks,” the 
Jew Abraham poisons Bajazet at the instigation 
of Selimus, and then kills himself. Signor Rogero, 
in John Marston’s “Insatiate Countess,” is accused 
of being a Jew; while in Webster’s “The Devil’s 
Law Case,” a Christian merchant disguises himself 
as a Jew in order to carry out his nefarious schemes. 
John O'Keefe, in “The Little Hunchback,” shows 
Zebede and his nephew Adsolom converted; while 
Leman Rede exhibits still another type in “The 
Skeleton Witness," in which Simon Leti is duped 
by the Christians. Then,-too, there 
are Jchabod and Isaac, in Douglas Jer- 
rold's *'The Painter of Ghent ». Beau 
Mordecaz, in Macklin's * Marriage à la 
Ephraim, in Dibdin’s “School for Preju- 
dice”; Isaac Mendoza, in the comic opera “The 
Duenna”; Shilric, in Macfarren’s comic opera 
* Malorina?; Leri Lyons, in “ Will Watch”; Abana- 
zor, in “The Jewess”; Abraham Mendez, in “ di 
Sheppard ?; Boaz, in Jerrold's * Prisoner of War’ 
Bokes, in Shirley Brooks’s “The Creole”; and Helter. 
Moss, in “The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 

More modern English dramatists have more or 
less neglected the Jew. Potter’s dramatization of 
“Trilby ? shows the exaggerated type in Svengali, a 
Jewish Cagliostro, char latan, and scoundrel in one. 
Henry Arthur Jones produced a strong contrast to 
Srengali in his Judah Llewellyn, the half-Jewish 
hero of his *Judah"-—a passionate, honorable 
dreamer-preacher. Zangwill, with his “Children 
of the Ghetto,” also went to the extreme, in that he 
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exposed the ghetto-dwellers to the light of day with 
a fidelity which at times is absolutely unpleasant. 
The other ghetto play, Fernald’s “The Ghetto,” goes 
a step further; and its gloom is even more oppress- 
ively realistic. 

France, until the anti-Semitic outbreaks of the last 
ten years, had treated the Jew more gently than had 

any other Continental nation. One 
In French of its first stage Jews was Shylock, in 
Literature. “Le Juif de Venise ”—a translation of 

“The Merchant of Venice” by M. 
Dugué. Next came Théophile Gautier's “La Juive 
de Constantine.” Perhaps the Strangest play of 
this character ever concocted was Mervilleand Mail- 
lau's “Juif Errant," produced at the Ambigu, Paris, 
July 81, 1894. In this play the principal characters 
are Jsaae AAascérus, Satan, Simon, The Arehangel 
Michael, Barabas, Louis XV., Jean du Barry, Puck, 
Ariel, Napoleon, Franklin, Mareus Aurelius, tsther, 
Rachel, Mme. du Barry, Mme. de Pompadour, Lilith, 
Death, and The Seren Deadly Sins. Tt is scarcely 
necessary to say that it was not successful. 

Other French plays on Jewish subjects were Ani- 
cet Bourgeois’ “ L'Impératriceet la Juive”: Catulle 
Mendes’ “ Les Mères Ennemies ” (introducing a rabbi); 
Désaugier's “Juif” (produced at the Porte-Saint- 
Martin May 14, 1823); Dumas’ “Femme de Claude” 
(Daniel and his daughter Rebeceah); Dugué’s “ Sal- 
vator Rosa”; Erckmann-Chatrian's “L'Ami Fritz” 
(the rabbi); and Daudet's * Roien Exil," dramatized 
as "La Juive,” in which the Leemans of the novel is 
metamorphosed into an old-clothes man, and his 
daughter Sarah into Dona Florinde, who plays havoc 
with the feelings of Don John of Austria. “Le 
Juif Polonais," by Erckmann-Chatrian (“The Bells,” 
in English), contains a Jewish character who is 
not seen, being killed behind the scenes by Mat- 
thier. 

Germany has been the most prolific of all the nations 
in stage Jews. "Thefirst play to introduce them was 
the celebrated " Das Endinger Judenspiel," produced 
in the publie square of Endingen in Baden April 
21, 1616. It relates the history of a family of Chris- 
tians who are murdered by Rabbi Elias and his 

companions. Eight years later their 
Early Ger- bodies are found, and the murderers 
man Plays. are stoned and burned. Next came 

Gryphius' * Horribilicribrifax,? which 
shows the Jew Jssachar as a great boaster. Les- 
sing treated the Jew more kindly in his * Die Juden ? 
(1759), although the Traveler conceals his race to the 
last. Stephanie's * Der Neue Woiberfeind und die 
Schone Jüdin? (1773) holds up to view the pretty 
Jewess Esther, whom the hitherto woman-hating 
count loves, but deserts on discovering her race. 
The same author's “Die Abgedankten Offiziere” 
(1770), a comedy in imitation of Lessing's * Minna 
von Barnhelm,” deals with Pinkus, a good-natured 
Shylock. Following this, in 1774, came Pauer- 
bach’s dramatization of “The Rural Probity ” (pub- 
lished in “The London Magazine," Aug., 1778), en- 
titled “Der Redliche Bauer und der Grossmütige 
Jude," in which JMoses is resplendent as a good 
angel. This was succeeded by Booger's “Post” 
(with Moses, a coward). Then came H. L. Wagner's 
" Reue Nach der That” (1775), in which a Christian 
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causes his dog to bite a Jew, and regrets it later; 
Plümike's “ Volontär ” (1775), with a Jew as a jolly 
soldier; “Der Adelige Tagelóhner" (1776), where- 
in /saac helps the poor hero to frustrate the villain, 
Von Malverse. 

Miller created an utter coward in Mauschel, the 
Jew, in his version of “Faust” (1778): but the 
stage Jew was fully redeemed a year later, when 
Lessing’s “Nathan der Weise” (see NATHAN THE 
WiIsE) saw the light. Next followed Bischoff's 
“Der Judenfeind ” (1780), in which Rachel is killed 
by her father, Salomo, for the sake of 200 thalers. 
The year 1781 saw “Albertine,” in which Abra- 
ham is pictured as a swindler; and the year fol- 
lowing, Pfranger’s “Der Mönch von Libanon," a 
refutation and continuation of * Nathan der Weise d 
the monk who confounds Nathan being Saludin’s 
supposedly dead brother, Assad. Lerchenheim’s 
“Der Jude, oder Betrug für Betrug" (with Simon, 
a cheat), and Térring-Seefeld’s “Der Teure Ring” 
(with Abraham), were produced in 1783. In the fol- 
lowing year Heinrich Reinicke, in his * Nathan der 
Deutsche,” shows Nathan to be a benevolent ty pe of 
Jew; and J. K. Latich acknowledged the authorship 
of "Wer War Wohl Mehr Jude," a plagiarism of 
“Nathan der Weise,” in which Carl Reichert, the 
banker’s son, loves Marie, the adopted daughter of 
the Jew Wolf. 

In the next three years German authors produced: 
" Menschen und Menschen-Situationen " (Karl Stein- 
berg), which also copies “Nathan der Weise,” in 
which Recha, the Christian, is the adopted daughter 
of Isaac Mendel; “Liebe und Philosophie” (Leip- 
ziger); and “Die Liiderlichen,” in which Semi, 
the money-lender, plays a prominent part. 

In 1792 Hensler's * Das Judenmiidchen von Prag” 
created a stir, for it portrayed the Jew IJsuak pay- 
ing the debts of a Christian. The same year saw 
the creation of Ephraim, a comedy role in * Weltklug- 
heit und Herzensgüte."  Ifflaand's “Dienstpflicht” 
(1795) pictures Baruch as the guardian angel of the 
poor hero, 

The first few years of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed the productions of Dischoff's * Dina, das Ju- 
denmiidchen aus Franken ” (1802), which was writ- 

ten to combat theanti-Semitism of the 

Nineteenth day, and which exploits the love of Al- 
Century. bert, a Christian, for Dina, the Jewess, 
the latter meeting death at the hands 

of Albert’s cousin, Biancu; “Der Wuchernde Jude 

am Pranger” (1804), in which usurer and Jew are 
painted as synonymous; and Aresto’s (Burchardi’s) 

“Soldaten " (1804), wherein Moses declares that when 
dealing with honest Christians he is an honest Jew. 

Similar plays of that period are Ziegelhauser's 
“Die Juden? (1807), which extols Jewish charity 
during a flood near Vienna; Sessa’s “ Unser Verkehr ” 
(1815), a caricature of Jewish life, with Jakob Llirsch, 
who imagines himself to be a poct, as the hero; 
Voss's *Euer Verkehr," an answer to the last- 
named play, in which Jerr Lerin stops the produc- 
tion of “Unser Verkehr," and foils an attempt to 
blackmail the Jews; “Der Weisenknabe ” (1825), in 
which a Jewish lottery-ticket seller unites two poor 
lovers; Schréder’s “ Die Heirat Durch ein Wochen- 
blatt" (based on Boursault's * Comédie Sans Titre ”); 
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“Sia Fehlen Alle” (with Moses, the money-lender); 
* Spielerglück," in which the son of a Jew and of a 
French milliner poses as the Marquis de Richesource ; 

and many farces by Richard Voss. 
Of thenewer German productions the best known 
is Gutzkow’s “Uriel Acosta” (1847), based on the 
‘game author's “Der Sadducüer von 


Present Amsterdam” (1833), which isa play of 
Plays- great power. * Leah, the Forsaken, 22 

ig another drama dealing with Jewish 

character. In still more recent times ^ Heine's 


Junge Leiden" by A. Mels, which is entirely Jewish 
— for every character in it is that of a Jew—made 
its great success because of the sympathetic con- 
ception of the youthful poet and the humorous 
character of Hirsch, the wandering chiropodist and 
lottery-ticket agent. This play was one of the first, 
if not the first, to show the Jew of to-day as he 
really is. Max Nordau’s "Dr. Kohn,” with its pe- 
dantic hero and its priggish villains, while possibly 
true to life in such German society as is portrayed 
in the play, isan unfair conception of the Jew. Dr. 

Herzl’s “New Ghetto” is perhaps a too realistic de- 

piction of the objectionable type of Jew. 

As for the melodramas and the comic operas of 
the day, there is scarcely one that does not contain 
at least one Hebrew. The Jew is a stock character 
with the lower grade of dramatists, whose lack of 
originality and inventivencss prevents them from 
creating a conception barely different from the us- 
urer, the hook-nosed race-track tout, and the bedia- 
monded lady with a dubious past, whose sole ambi- 
tion is to lead some innocent Christian maiden from 
the path of virtue. 

The conceptions of the Jew by the mummers are 
as varied as the characters created by the play- 
wrights’ fancies. Until 1741 the stage Jew was a 
buffoon or low comedian. In that year Macklin 
defied tradition and played Shylock as a vindictive, 
revengeful being, contending: “This was the Jew 
that Shakespeare drew.” Before Macklin, Alleyne 
had played Barabas with a huge nose. Kean made 
his Shylock a somewhat sympathetic character. Other 
actors run the entire gamut of conception, from wild- 
est farce to deepest tragedy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rösche, Cyclus Dramatischer Charactere $ 
Nothnagel, Lessing’s Dramen, pp. 281-292, 312-815; German 
Classics, ed. C. A. Buchheim, vi., Oxford, 1893; Jew. Quart. 
Review, xi. 411 et seq.; Jew. Chron. Jubilee Supplement, 
1891, and Feb. 25, 1898; Sidney L. Lee, Elizabethan England 
and the Jews; Rev. Etudes Jwives, Actes et Conferences 
March 1, 1886, p. xlix.: Atheneum, June 7, 1890, p. 730; Sat- 


urday Review, lxii. 451-452; D. Philipson, The Jew in. Fic- 
tion, 2d ed., 1902; T. Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, Dublin, 


1781; Herbert Carrington, Die Figur des Juden in der Dra- 
matischnen Literatur des Achtzehnten Juhrhunderts, Hei- 
delberg, 1897; I. Davidson, Shylock and Barabas, in Se- 
avanee Rev. ix., No. 9; M. Leon, Alexander Dumas and 
Zionism, in The Maccabean, New York, May, 1902. 
G. E. Ms. 
DRAMA, YIDDISH: 'The dramatie part of 
Yiddish literature has ‘had a less independent de- 
velopment than any other of its parts, and is con- 
sequently poorer, both in quality and in quantity. 
There are probably less than fifty printed Yiddish 
dramas, and the entire number of written dramas of 
which there is any record hardly exceeds five hun- 
dred. Of these at least nine-tenths are translations 
or adaptations. The earliest Yiddish dramas orig- 
inated in Germany. Schudt, in his “ Jiid. Merck- 
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würdigkeiten,? vi., ch. 85, tells of a troupe of J udeeo- 
German performers in Frankfort-on-the-Main at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, of which the 
director and “regisseur” was Baerman Limburg, au- 
thor of the drama “ Mekirat Yosef” (Sale of Joseph), 
which was played under his supervision. That 
drama was published.in the above-mentioned city in 
1711 (see “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 326), and forms the 


beginning of the Yiddish drama. Numerous other 
dramatizations of the story of Joseph, of the Exo- 


dus, and of Esther and Ahasuerus were 

Earliest written in the succeeding two centu- 

Examples. ries; but, with the exception of the 

Esther plays by Goldfaden and Shai- 
kevich, are of interest to bibliographers only. Sa- 
phir’s farce, “Der Falsche Kaschtan ” (1820), may be 
mentioned here because it was written to criticize 
Jewish communal affairs, while M. Miller's “ Esther, 
oder die Belohnte Tugend ” (Vienna, 1849), which is 
also written in German, but with Hebrew characters, 
may be cited as one of the latest productions not in- 
tended for the Yiddish-speaking masses. 

A certain Schertspierer of Vienna wrote a drama, 
* Moses," which was played in the newly established 
Jewish theater in Warsaw in 1888 (^ Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1888, No. 155). Of a later pre-Goldfaden Jew- 
ish theater, the one temporarily existing in Odessa 
in 1864, it is known only that the dramas ^ Esther? 
and “Athalia” were performed there (“ Israelite,” 
Cincinnati, vol ii, No. 8). Aksenfeld's dramas 
mark the beginning of the Russian Yiddish drama, 
the main purpose of which is the glorification of the 
« Haskalah" or progressive movement. Gottlober’s 
* Decktuch? (Warsaw, 1876) and Ettinger's “ Ser- 
kele” (Johannesberg, 1861; Warsaw, 1875), which 
were written between 1830 and 1840, belong to the 
same class, to which also may be added I. B. Falko- 
vich’s “Reb Chaimele der Kozin ” (Odessa, 1866) aud 
“Rochel die Singerin” (Jitomir, 1868). Abramo- 
witsch, in his masterpiece “Die Takse” (75. 1869), 
like the true artist, spares neither friend nor foe; but 
this work, like Zunser’s extremely long “ Mekirat 
Yosef ” (Wilna, 1893), was not intended for the stage, 
and the dramatic form is only secondary. 

The real Yiddish drama begins with Goldfaden, 
who has not yet been surpassed. When he first es- 
tablished a permanent Yiddish theater, about 1575, 
he composed about fifteen farce comedies, some en- 
tirely original and some adapted from the German, 
put all containing actual Jewish characters and ex- 

cellent caricatures. “Die Rekruten,” 


The “ Die Babe mit dem Enikel,” * Shmen- 
Modern drik,” “Die Kishufmacherin," and 
Phase. 5 Die Zwei Kune-Lemels " are the best 


known of these. Of his later and more 
serious works, “Shulamit” and “Bar Kochba ” are 
probably the best two plays in the entire Yiddish 
dramatic literature; they have been reprinted many 
times and translated into several European lan- 
guages. His “Dr. Almasada” (adapted from the 
German), his “König Ahasuerus, ” and several 
dramas which he wrote while in New York, are still 
favorites with both actors and public. 
Next to Goldfaden in point of time, and to some 
extent also in excellence, stands N. M. Shaikevich 
(Shomer), who began to write for the Yiddish stage 
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soon after it was established. ` His “ Jiidischer 
Poritz," “ Der Revizor" (a parody of Gogol’s work 
of that name), * Der Lebendiger Todter,” and “Die 
Kokete Damen," written about 1879-80, possess 
considerable merit, and his * Spanische Inquisition " 
was translated into Spanish and played in Argen- 
tina. Another of the earliest writers for the Yiddish 
stage is Ossip M. Lerner, who, among other trans- 
lations, has furnished a very good one of Gutzkow's 
"Uriel Acosta." L. Lewinsohn's " Weibersche 
Kniiplach,” which gives a droll description of the 
scare caused among the Jewish women of a certain 
community by the prospective repeal of “the ban 
of R. Gershom” which enjoins monogamy, went 
through at least three editions (Warsaw, 1877: 
Wilna, 1881). Epstein's * Geschmissener A pikores ” 
(Warsaw, 1879) and Ulrich Kalmus’ “Geschichte 
fun a Seltenem Berit un a Genarte Chasune ” (War- 
saw, 1882) are crude, but possess some merit and 
originality. — Katzenellenbogen's “Rashi,” Lilien- 
blum's * Discontist,” and Mrs. H. E. Abramowich's 
translation of Lessing's * Die Juden " also belong to 
this period. 

The Yiddish theater in London never attained 
much importance, and like similar theaters in Gali- 
cia or in some towns of the United States outside 
of New York, it depended almost entirely on dra- 
matic productions composed in Russia and, later, on 
those composed in New York. Jacobs, the author 
or translator of the * Leichtsinnige" and of * Rahel 
aud Leah," both about 1888, and Rakov, author of a 
" Dreyfus? play, are the only London Yiddish dram- 
atists of whom we have information. "The real pro- 

ductivity began in New York, where 
New York. every well-established Yiddish theater 

has its own playwright to provide new 
plays at short intervals. Joseph Lateiner, one of 
the earliest Yiddish dramatists of this generation, 
was the first to arrive here with a troupe (1883), and 
is considered the best of his kind. He began his 
career in Europe; his first productions here were 
“Esther and Haman” and “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren” (1884). He has since then written more than 
fifty plays, including comedies, tragedies, historical 
operas, melodramas, etc., most of which are a com- 
pound of several dramatic forms, and in which the 
staging is of more importance than the literary 
character. 

M. Hurwitz, who arrived three years after La- 
teiner, has written about as many and as various 
pieces. Titles like “Tisza Eslar," *Shelome ha- 
Melek," * Shabbethai Zebi," * Capital und Arbeit,” 
“ Mabul fun Johnstown,” “Cuba,” * Der Rambam,” 
“Jonah ha-Nabi,” “Mary Berberi,” show the scope 
and the variety of his dramatic works. Goldfaden 
while in New York also composed several plays, 
which, however, did not approach his former mas- 
terpieces. Shaikevich has also been active in New 
York for several years, and some of his comedies, 
e.g. “Die Emigranten ” (1902), enjoy much popu- 
larity. 

Jacob Gordin, who has written for the New York 
stage since 1891, is somewhat above the average of 
Yiddish playwrights. His adaptation, “Der Jü- 
discher König Lear," and its counterpart, * Mirele 
Efrot," and some other of his twenty odd pieces, 
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have produced a strong, though hardly a lasting, 
impression. M. Seifert is the author of about fifteen 
or twenty pieces, of which an excellent short farce 
comedy, “Die Gele Redactie” (The Editorial Room 
of a“ Yellow” Journal, 1902), deserves to be men- 
tioned. Rubens Weissman, author of * Sarah," * Don 
Yizhak Abravanel," and a few other pieces, pos- 
sesses considerable talent. John Paley is theauthor 
of the * Nihilisten "; Morris Rosenfeld, the poet, of 
“ Der Letzter Kohen Godol "; and Jacob Ter, amon g 
others, has written a considerable number of dra- 
matic works. Another Yiddish poet, A. M. Shar- 
kanski, is the author of the historical dramas “ Kol 
Nidre” and “Unetane Tokef.” L. Kobrin and B. 
Gorin have written several dramatic works which 
are not devoid of literary merit, while D. M. Her-. 
malin represents the ultrarealistic school on the Yid- 
dish stage. 

Several actors, like Thomashefski and Feinman, 
have also written plays, but none has succeeded so 
wellas Rudolph Marks, author of “Hayyim in Amer- 
ica,” “ Der Bowery Tramp,” etc., who has given to 
the Yiddish stage some of the cleverest adaptations 
of American character-plays. Life in America is, 
next to Biblical subjects, the most popular theme 
with authors and audiences, and plays which portray 
the humorous side of itare among the most popular 
of contemporary Yiddish dramas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xlv., No. 81; Low, Die 


Lebensalter, pp. 295-300, Szegedin, 1875 ; Deinard, Massa‘ be- 
Europa, pp. 133 et seq., Presburg, 1885; Max Abramovich, 
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Mein Theater-Magazin (a song in which the names of ?3; 
Yiddish plays arestrung together), New York, 1895; Wiener, 
Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century, New York, 

99; Die Jüdische Bühne, New York, 1897 ; Meisach, Ba- 
mat Y'izha'e, Warsaw, 1889. 


G. P. Wr. 


DRAWER OF WATER: A proverbial expres- 
sion always found in connection with “hewer of 
wood” (Deut. xxix. 11; Josh. ix. 21, 23,27). When 
the fraud practised by the Gibeonites was discov- 
ered, the Israclites, since they had taken an oath to 
defend them, and therefore could not put them to 
death (see COVENANT), made the Gibeonites perform 
the menial work of drawing the water and cutting 
and gathering the wood for the Tabernacle and later 
for the Temple service. The water was drawn from 
the well, put into goatskins, and so carried. If the 
man had a donkey, two goatskins could be carried 
at one time, slung across the animal’s back. The 
drawer of water is stilla familiar figure in the Orient. 
See GIBEON; NETIIINIM. 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


DREAMS.—Biblical Data: Dreams have at 
all times and among all peoples received much at- 
tention. In the youth of a nation, as in the youth 
of an individual, dreams are so vivid that they 
appear to be hardly distinguishable from reality. 
“In the primitive stages of human development, 
when all insight into the laws of nature and of the 
human mind was lacking, dream-images were taken 
to be actual realities ” (Lehmann, “ Aberglaube und 
Zauberei,” p. 414, Stuttgart, 1898). Dreams were 
not explained physiologically or psychologically, 
but were ascribed to intercourse with spirits or taken 
to be inspirations of the gods. As spirits and gods 
were supposed to be conversant with the things 
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that are. hidden, yet unborn, dreams were looked 
upon as their whisperings, having the value of div- 
inations and predictions. Since the language of 
spirits and gods, however, is not like the speech 
of men, it became necessary that dreams should be 
interpreted, which was possible only to the “wise 
man” who had intercourse with spirits and gods. 
In this way the “science” of dreams and dream-in- 
terpretation came into existence. 

It is sufficient for the comprehension of the Bib- 
lical and Talmudical stories summarized below to 
compare them with the oneiromancy and oneirocriti- 
cism of the ancient world, which are amply treated 
in Lehmann’s book, as well as in the various dic- 
tionaries of antiquities, such as Daremberg and Sa- 
glio's “Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et 
Romaines” (ii. 806-808) and Ennemoser's “ Gesch. 
der Magie” (pp. 132-141, Leipsic, 1844). Tylor, 
in “Primitive Culture? (i. 192, 308, 439; ii. 411), 
discusses the question from the ethnographic point 
of view. 

The Bible attaches importance to dreams, as is 
shown by well-known instances in Genesis. But in 
conformity with its strict monotheism, it is always 
God who speaks through dreams, either to make 
known His will or to announce futureevents. It must 
be noted, furthermore, that the dreams recorded in 
the Bible are, almost without exception, intended 
for the benefit of the race in general and not for 
that of single individuals (Gen. xx. 8; xxviii. 12; 
xxxi. 10, 94; xxxvii. 5, 9; xl; xli; Judges vii. 
18; I Kings iii. 5, 15; Dan. ii. and iv.) The two 
interpreters of dreams mentioned by name, Joseph 
and Danicl, expressly refer to the inspiration of 
God in their interpretations (Gen. xli. 16, 25; Dan. 
ii. 19). Daniel even has dreams and interpretations 
in a “vision of the night." Dreams were also 
taken as divine revelations even if they referred 
only to the dreamer himself (compare Job xxxiii. 
14 et seq.). 

Job looks upon the disquieting dreams and the 
dreadful visions of sleep as terrors sent by God (vii. 


14) The prophet also received his 
Dreams prophecies during sleep: in some cases 
and God spoke with him; in others, God 


Prophecy. caused him to behold a vision (Dan. i. 

17) Only Moses spoke with God face 
to face, without the intervention of dreams, visions, 
or riddles (Num. xii. 5 et seq.). 

Prophets and dreamers are mentioned together 
because of the connection between prophecy and 
dreams (I Sam. xxviii. 6, 15; Deut. xiii. 2, 4; Jer. 
xxiii. 25-32, xxvii. 9, xxix. 8). “I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see visions" (Joel 
ii. 28). Thereis nothing toindicate how the dreams 
of the true prophets were distinguished from those 
of the false ones. The higher kind of prophet, how- 
ever, beheld the vision while awake, either by day 
or by night (Zech. i. 8, iv. 1; Gen. xv. 19; I Sam. 
iii. 8, 4; II Sam. vii. 4 e£ $eg.; Dillmann, “ Hand- 
buch der Alttestamentlichen Theologie," pp. 476 et 
seg., Leipsie, 1895). 

The interpretations of dreams in the Bible are not 
dependent upon astrology nor upon any other occult 


science, but are simple and ingenuous. The dreams 

are interpreted symbolically. Seven fat kine mean 

seven fat years, etc. The recurrence 

Interpreta- of the dream means that it will surely 

tion come to pass within a short time (Gen. 

of Dreams. xli. 32). The dreams of Nebuchad- 

nezzar (Dan. ii. and iv.) are huger and 

more fantastic, and their interpretation, especially 

that of the second one, may be termed allegorical. 
Judges vii. 18 is also interpreted symbolically. 

E. G. H. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Jewish tradition 
furnishes abundant material relating to dreams, the 
Babylonian Talmud—which originated (200-500) in 
the home of the Chaldeans, the magicians of the an- 
cient world—being especially rich in them. Berakot 
(55-58) is a veritable storehouse of dream-interpreta- 
tions. The following selections will present the 
views of Palestinian and Babylonian Jews during the 
first five centuries of the common era. 

The fact that the most famous teachers frequently 
discuss dreams and enunciate doctrines regarding 
them, shows the strong hold dreams had upon the 
minds even of the intellectual leaders of Judaism. 
Belief in dreams was the rule; doubt concerning 
them, the exception. 

Johanan ben Zakkai dreamed that his sister's sons 
would lose 700 denarii in that year. He therefore 
pressed them to give alms frequently, so that they 
might lose that sum gradually in a noble way 
(B. B. 10a). A man felt some compunction regard- 
ing the money left him by his father, which he sus- 
pected to be tithe-money. The dispenser of dreams 
(mbna bya) appeared to him, and named the place, 
the sum, and the uses to which the money was to be 
put. The scholars held that in such cases dreams 


could not be taken seriously, and declared the money 


to be secular (Tosef., Ma‘aser Sheni, v. 9; Sanh. 
30a). Ina similar story it was the father instead of 
the dispenser of dreams who appeared to the son 
(Yer. Ma‘aser Sheni 55b) Although God had 
turned His face from Israel, He yet spoke in dreams 
to individuals (Hag. 5b). In conformity with this 
view, dreams have been regarded as suggestions from 
Heaven. The patriarch Gamaliel IL.'s qualms of 
conscience were allayed in a dream (Ber. 282). In 
the same way the opposing scholars were cnjoined 
to make their peace with the patriarch Simon ben 
Gamaliel (Hor. 13b). 

Meir had no confidence in a certain innkeeper 
with an ill-omened name; but two of his colleagues 
made light of his suspicions; whereupon Meir was 
warned against the man in a dream (Yoma 83b). 
Hints through Biblical passages were given in 
dreams (Yeb. 98b; Sotah 91a; etc.)  Hanina had 
a dream in which Rab was hanged on a tree: he in- 
terpreted this to mean that Rab would be his suc- 
cessor, and therefore treated him as an implacable 
enemy (Yoma 87b). When R. Nahma spoke irrev- 
erently of Saul, terrifying angeis appeared to him in 
a dream (čb. 29b). Forasimilar reason King Manas- 
seh appeared to R. Ashi in a dream (Sanh. 102b). 
When Raba forced rain to come, his father appeared 
in a dream and scolded him (Ta'an. 94b). One 
whom R. Judah had honored in death came to 
thank him in a dream (Shab. 152b). Even an idol 
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appeared in a dream, at a time when there was 
drought (‘Ab. Zarah 55b) Raba prayed that he 
might receive ina dream the answer to a difficult 
question (Men. 67a). This actually happened in the 
case of R. Johanan (Men. 84b, passim). Many teach- 
ers of the Law desired to see famous authorities of 
past ages in their dreams, and had their wishes 
granted (Eccl. R. ix. 10). If any one was put under 
ban in a dream, ten persons had to absolve him 
(Ned. Sa); but if a pagan wished to embrace Juda- 
ism because he had been advised in a dream to do so, 
he was not accepted (Yeb. 24b). 
A distinction was made between good and evil 


dreams. He who goes to bed in a cheerful frame of 
mind *is shown" a good dream (Shab. 

Good 90b), which may come to pass within 
and Evil twenty-two years (Ber. bbb) Good 
Dreams. persons do not have good dreams, nor 


have bad ones evil dreams (70.). As 
' evil dreams naturally caused anxiety, people prayed 
not to be disturbed by them (Ber. 60b). The most 
common and efficient preventive of evil dreams was 
fasting (mn mayn), still practised by many per- 
sons (Shab. 11a). It is not always clear what con- 
stitutes a good or an evil dream. 

A skilful interpretation consisted in an ingenious 
answer, that often explained two similar dreams in 
entirely opposite ways. A man came to R. Jose ben 
Halafta, saying: *I was told in a dream to go to 
Kapudkia [Cappadocia], where I should find the 
money of my deceased father." Jose explained the 
dream as follows: “Count ten beams in your house, 
and in the tenth you will find the treasure, for 
'Kapudkia' means Nap [= "beam"] and NUP 
[= “decuria,” “ten ”]” (for a similar analysis of the 
same name see Krauss, “ Lehnworter,” ii. 459a). The 
same famous teacher of the Law interpreted a dream 
of an olive-wreath to mean that the dreamer would 
advance in the world; while he said to another man 
who had had a like dream, that he would be beaten. 
When the latter asked him why his interpretations 
differed, Jose replied: “The other man saw the ol- 
ives growing, whereas you saw them after they had 
been picked ”, the latter idea being expressed in He- 
brew by the words meaning “to beat down” (Yer. 
Ma'aser Sheniddb). Such interpretations are gener- 
ally based on folk-etymology, a striking example of 
which is given in Blau’s “Altjiidisches Zauber- 
wesen” (p. 166). The personality of the dreamer 
was also considered, so that the same dream (for 
instance, of drinking wine) might mean success in 
the case of a scholar, and misfortune in the case of 
an unlettered person (70.). 

The dreamer as a rule was unable to interpret his 
own dream (Yoma 28b). Hence the need of inter- 


preters, who were numerous, and asked payment for 
their skill. The good-will of the in- 
in- terpreter was sought by presents, for 


terpreters it was believed that all dreams came 
of Dreams. true according to the interpretation 

(Yer. Ma‘aser Sheni 576; compare 
Bacher in “Rev. Et. Juives," xxvii. 141). Even 
teachers of the Law demanded a fee for interpret- 
ing à dream. "They were consulted also by pagans, 
just as Jews consulted pagan “Chaldeans.” Raba 
and Abaye, two Babylonian leaders of schools in the 


first half of the fourth century, laid their dreams 


before a Chaldean of the name of Bar Hedia, whose 
avarice and lying were denounced. “ Whoever gave 
him a fee got a favorable answer, and whoever gave 
no fee got an unfavorable one” (Ber. 56a). He was 
held up to ridicule, and yet in spite of it was taken 
seriously. 

Hisda, a Babylonian of the third century, laid 
down the following rules: Every dream, excepting 
those which occur during fasting, means something. 
A dream not interpreted is like a letter unread. 
Neither good nor evil dreams come true entirely. 
An evil dream is better than a good one, since it 

leads to repentance; the former is an- 
Rules nulled by the pain it causes, and the 
Concerning latter by the joy (Ber. 55a). Similar 
Dreams. views are expressed by other Babylo- 
nian amoraim. An evil dream can be 
turned away, according to R. Johanan, by saying 
to three persons: “I have had a good dream”; they 
replying: “ Yes, it is good; let it be good; may God 
change it to good,” ete, The evil dream can also 
be annulled by means of certain Bible verses. The 
prayer for good dreams, which the congregation still 
pronounces after the first and second blessings of the 
priest, is recommended as early as the Talmud (Ber. 
99b) In addition to learned interpretations—for 
instance, on the meanings of Biblical passages occur- 
ring in dreams—there are also those of a folk-lore 
character; e.g., a red horse is an ill omen and a 
white horse a good omen (Sanh. 98a). A t5, the in- 
itial letter of 315 (“ good ?), is a good omen (B. K.). 
The diversity of dreams made the profession of in- 
terpreter remunerative. The fee paid for an inter- 
pretation was generally one denarius. There were 
twenty-four interpreters in Jerusalem, each one of 
whom would, of course, interpret a dream differ- 
cntly from the others. 

Belief in dreams was criticized as early as Eccle- 
siastes, in which it is declared to be vanity (ch. v.). 
In view of the general and implicit belief in dreams 
obtaining in the ancient world, Sirach’s disbelief 
in them is proof of his advanced thought. He cx- 
presses his views as follows (xxxi [xxxiv.] 1-8, 
R. V): 

Vain and false hopes are for a man void of understanding ; 
and dreams give wings to fools. 

As one that catcheth at a shadow, and followeth after the 
wind, so is he that setteth his mind on dreams. 

The vision of dreams is as this thing against that, the likeness 
of a face over against a face. ; 

Of an unclean thing what shall be cleansed? And of that 
which is false what shall be true ? 

Divinations and soothsayings and dreams are vain ; and the 
heart fancieth, as a woman's in travail. 

If they be not sent from the Most High in thy visitation, give 
not thy heart unto them, 


For dreams have led many astray; and they have failed by 


putting their hope in them. 
Without lying shall the Law be accomplished: and wisdom is 
periection to a faithful mouth. 


The criticism of R. Simon ben Yohai (c. 150), how- 
ever, shows a certain belief in the meaning of dreams; 
he says: “ As there is no grain without chaff, so there 
is no dream without vain things." But his contem- 
porary R. Meir says, * Dreams do not help nor harm ” 
(Hor. 18b). It is noteworthy that Philo wrote five 
books on dreams (Schürer, “Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 
910, note 61). In view of these facts the psycho- 
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logic interpretations of dreams by the wise rabbi 
Joshua ben Hananya (c. 100) are worthy of note. 
As Nebuchadnezzar once asked the Chaldeans, so a 
Roman emperor (probably Hadrian) asked Joshua 
what he (Hadrian) was going to dream. Joshua 
answered: * You shall dream that the Persians will 
vanquish and ill-treat you.” Reflecting on this the 
whole day, the emperor dreamed accordingly (Ber. 
56a). Samuel (d. 257) gave a similar and equally ef- 
ective answer to the Persian king. Notwithstand- 
ing these exceptions, it may be said that the Jews of 
antiquity held almost the same views regarding 
dreams as did other ancient peoples. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 996-998; Winer, B. Ft. 


3d ed., ii. 632-633 ; Ennemoser, Gesch. der Magie, pp. 112-111; 
Lehmann, Aberglaube und Zauberei, Stuttgart, 1598. 


S. 8. L. B. 


——In Jewish Folk-Lore: Uncultured Jews share 
with, and in most cases derive from, their neighbors 
most of their superstitions relating to dreams. The 
general principle seems to be that dreams go by 
contraries. Thus, if you dream of death, it is a 
sien that you will live. This belief is common to 
English, Dutch, and Russian Jews. On the other 
hand, there is a saying that a sixtieth part of every 
dream is true, since a dream is that part of prophecy 
(Ber. 57b). But not all dreams follow the rule of con- 
traries; thus, if a Russian Jew dreams that a dog at- 
tempts to bite him, it is regarded asa sign that his 
enemies wish to harm him. It is generally thought 
that the dead pay visits to the livingin dreams; this 
is current among the German peasantry (Grimm, list 
of superstitions at the end of “ Teutonic Mythology,” 
No. 633). To dream that a dead person brings fruit 
with him is regarded asasign that he isin paradise. 
It would also appear that Jewish popular thought 


regards the dream-world as in direct communication - 


with heaven, for the familiar dream-ex perience of a 
sudden fall is regarded as a sign that the soul has 
been suddenly ejected from heaven. On the other 
hand, it is considered unlucky to accept in a dream 
a present from one dead. This is found as early as 
the thirteenth century in the * Zawwa’ah” of Judah 
Hasid, § 18. If an unpropitious or in other ways 
“bad” dream occurs to a pious Jew, he will fast the 
next day. It is therefore considered an evil omen to 
have a bad dream on Yom Kippur, when fasting is 
obligatory, and the dreamer can not ward off the ill 
effects of his dream by a special fast for that pur- 
pose. Hence the curious recipe for preventing bad 
dreams found among the Jews of Minsk, who say, 
“Got is a har, Der holem is a nar; Wos vet mir zich 
haintige nacht holemen, Wel ich morgen nit fasten ” 
(God is master, The dream is a fool; Whatever 
I may dream to-night, I will not fast to-morrow). 


The assumption is that the ruler of dreams, finding 
that he can not force the dreamer to fast, will not 
take the trouble to send him a vad dream. Dreams 


are supposed to result in the way they are inter- 
preted, and accordingly it is unwise to tell your 
dream to a fool; he might interpret it in an unfa- 
vorable way. 

The Jews of eastern Europe have still their spe- 
cial dream-book, a Yiddish translation of Almoli’s 
“Pitron Halomot,” an edition of which was pub- 
lished as late as 1902 in Brooklyn, New York. This 
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classifies dreams in accordance with their subjects 
—as animals, plants, angels, or the dead; or milk, 
cheese, butter, etc. A few examples 


Dream- will suffice to indicate the character 
Book. of the work. If you dream that an 


ox gores you, you will live long; that 

you see demons, you will earna great deal of money; 

that you drink milk, you will fall ill, but rapidly re- 

cover. These puerilities are probably derived from 

medieval dream-books of the Mohammedans, since 

Solomon ben Jacob ALMOLI lived in Constantinople. 
A. J. 


DREIFUS, MARKUS G.: Swiss teacher and 
editor; born at Endingen, canton Aargau, Switzer- 
land, 1812; died at Zurich May 30, 1877. After 
attending the Talmud school and the seminary at 
Karlsruhe, and studying for a few terms at the Uni- 
versity of Basel, he became in 1835 a teacher in the 
Hebrew parochial schocl of Endingen; holding that 
position, with temporary interruptions, until 1870. 
For a few years he was a teacher at Geneva, and for 
a short time editor of a political paper, “ Der Land- 
bote,” at Winterthur. The last years of his life he 
spent as teacher of religion at Zurich, where he died. 
Dreifus, who was a grandson of R. Abraham Ris, 
was courageously and incessantly active in behalf 
of the civic and social betterment of his Swiss co- 
religionists; he and his friend M. Bernheim, teacher 
in Lengnau, being enthusiastic pioneers of religious 
reform. He endeavored to further the emancipation 
of the Swiss Jews by several small works and many 
articles in various Swiss journals. He published 
*Zur Würdigung des Judenthums Unter Seinen 
Nichtbekennern,” Winterthur, 1860; 2d ed., with 
preface by M. Kayserling, čb. 1862. 

8. M. K. 

DREIFUS, MENAHEM BEN ABRAHAM: 
German rabbi and writer; he belonged to the widely 
related Treves family and signed himself wy. 
For many decades he was rabbi in Sulzburg, Baden, 
where he died in 1880. He is the author of a code 
giving the individual duties incumbent on an Israe- 
lite, published under the title “Orah Mesharim, ” 
Mülhausen, 1858; 2d ed., Mayence, 1878. A Hebrew 
eulogy on the author by his brother-in-law Raphael 
Wormser, rabbi in Soulz, Alsace, forms a prelude to 
the work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hebr. Bibl. i. 54 et seq. 

S. M. K. 

DRESCHFELD, LEOPOLD: Physician and 
communal worker; born in Bamberg, Bavaria, 1824; 
died at Manchester, England, Oct. 21, 1897. He 
studied medicine and dental surgery in Germany. 
fought in the Revolution of 1848, and subsequently 


settled down in Manchester, where he became one of 
the leading dental practitioners. Dreschfeld identi- 
fied himself with all educational movements for the 


advancement of his profession; was one of the foun- 
ders of the Victoria Dental Hospital; was elected 
president of the Odontological Society (1888); and 
wrote a treatise on “ Dentistry Among the Ancients.” 
He was also elected president of the Students’ Soci- 
ety; was on the committee of Owens College; was 
consulting surgeon to the Victoria Hospital, and a 
life member of the Odontological Society. 


Dresden 
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Dreschfeld was one of the original founders of 
the Park Place Synagogue; was associated with the 
Reform movement from its inception, and for over 
thirty years was one of the committee of the Jewish 
board of guardians. He was likewise one of the 
founders of several social institutions, including the 
Schiller-Anstalt and the Liedertafel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, London, Oct. 27, 1897. 

J. G. L. 

DRESDEN: Capital of the kingdom of Saxony; 
situated on both banks of the Elbe. The presence 
of Jews in the city or in its vicinity as early as the 
beginning of the eleventh century is evidenced by 
the proceedings against Margrave Gunzelin (1010), 
who, among others, was accused of selling Christian 
slaves to Jewish merchants. The first official docu- 
ment, however, directly concerning the Jews of 
Dresden, as well as those of the other citics of Meis- 
sen, is dated 1265. In that year Henry the Illus- 
trious regulated the differences between Christians 
and Jews. From these regulations it may be in- 
ferred that the main occupation of the Dresden Jews 
was money-lending. 

According to an old chronicle, a great auto da fé 
of the Dresden Jews took place on Shrove Tuesday, 
1849 (*Chron. Parvum Dresdense," in Menken's 
“Script. Rer. Germ." ii. 832). It is possible that 
this was connected with the Black Death, although 
Dresden was but slightly attacked by the plague. 

The Dresden Jews figure again in official docu- 
ments in 1868, with regard to special taxes imposed 
upon them, amounting to 1,000 gulden every other 
year. In 1425 Duke Frederick reduced these to 875 
gulden, with the stipulation that the sum should be 
paid in gold of good quality and of a certain weight. 
Accused, in 1430 or 1482, of favoring the Hussites, 
the Jews were banished from Dresden, and their 

synagogue, situated in the place which 
Jews still bears the name “ Judenhof,” was 
Banished. transformed into a distillery. The 
banishment, however, seems not to 
have been general, as exceptions were made in favor 
of those Jews whose services to the city were recog- 
nized. Thus in 1448 the princes Ernst and Albrecht 
granted toa Jewish physician named Waroch (prob- 
ably Baruk), with his two sons Meir and Moses, the 
privilege of settling in Dresden on the condition 
that Waroch should attend all the patients com- 
mitted to his care by the princes. For this service 
he was to receive yearly thirty bushels of corn, one 
cask of wine, and a cow. 

In 1700 the court factors of August II., Berends 
Lehman and Jonas Meyer, who had hitherto lived at 
Hamburg, settled in Dresden. They were soon fol- 
lowed by many other Jews, whom they took under 
their protection. During the following twenty-five 
years the number of Jews living at Dresden must 
have greatly increased; for in 1725 the government, 
which endeavored to enforce the decree of banish- 
ment, thought it necessary to issue an order forbid- 
ding to those Jews who did not belong to the house- 
holds of the court factors the right to sojourn in 
Dresden, except while fairs were being held. Ten 
years later the Christian merchants of Dresden 
lodged with the government a complaint against 
Jewish competition. 


In 1746 new regulations were issued, rendering 
residence in the city unbearable to those Jews who 
by special permission had settled there. They were 
not allowed to build a synagogue, but had to meet 
privately and to preserve the strictest silence. A 
heavy poll-tax was imposed, which was further in- 

creased in 1749. Still the community 

New Regu- gradually increased, and at length the 
lations. absence of a Jewish cemetery was 
keenly felt. After many negotiations 


the Jews obtained from the government a plot of 


ground in Neustadt for the sum of 1,000 thalers, 
paying dthalers for each interment. The first to be 
buried in the cemetery was the widow of Isaac 
Meyer, bullion contractor to the mint. 

The government continued to hamper the devel- 
opment of the community. New laws were enacted 
in 1772, restricting still further the right of settle- 
ment in Dresden. No Jew was allowed to reside in 
the city without special permission. In order that 
no unprivileged Jew might be clandestinely har- 
bored, each Jewish family was subjected to a 
monthly police visitation. The poll-tax was in- 
creased; every adult male being assessed 70 thalers 
annually, in addition to a tax upon his wife and 
children. The price of a permit for a Jewish mar- 
riage was 40 thalers. Every means of gaining a live- 
lihood was barred to the Jews, with the exception 
of money-lending and of rag-dealing in the Juden- 
hof. Many were thus unable to pay their taxes, 
and in 1777 several hundreds would have been ban- 
ished but for the intervention of Moses Mendelssohn. 

Still, in spite of all these restrictions, at the end of 
the eighteenth century there were about 900 Jews in 
Dresden. In 1808 the community organized, and 
nominated as rabbi David Wolf Landau of Lissa, 

who filled the office for fifteen years. 
Successive He wasassisted by the leaders, Mendel 
Rabbis. Schie, Samuel Kaim, and Hirsh Beer. 
From 1820 to 1861 Dr. Bernhard Beer 
was very active in promoting both the spiritual and 
material welfare of the community. Landau was 
succeeded in the rabbinate by Abraham Levy, who 
in 1885 was followed by Zacharias Frünkel. Owing 
to the great abilities and zeal of the latter, the com- 
munity obtained in 1887 permission to build a syna- 
gogue, which was inaugurated in 1840. 

The political situation of the Dresden Jews re- 
mained precarious. Some trades and handicrafts 
were opened to them by the decree of 1838; but their 
disabilities were still very numerous, and the re- 
peated petitions of the community and the interven- 
tion on their behalf of some Christian notables, as 
the philosopher Krug, were of littleavail. The gov- 
ernment of Saxony remained deaf to all solicitations, 
despite examples of more favorable treatment of the 
Jews shown. by neighboring countries. It was not 
till 1868 that the Dresden Jews, after a long and per- 
sistent struggle, secured all the rights of citizen- 
ship. 

On the removal of Friinkel to Breslau in 1854, 
Dr. Wolf Landau succeeded him, and in 1886 the 
present rabbi, Dr. Jacob Winter, was elected. In 
1901 the Jewish population of Dresden aggregated 
2,947. The community has ten charitable institu- 
tions, most of which date from the end of the eight- 
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‘eenth century ; it also has a large number of private 
foundations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : K. Sidori (Isidor Kaim), Gesch. der Juden in 
Sachsen, Leipsic, 1840; Pinner, Was Haben die Israeliten 
in Sachsen zu Hoffen? p. 74, ib. 1833; M. B. Lindau, Gesch. 
der Haupt- und Residenzstadt Dresden, Dresden, 1859; 
Emil Lehmann, Ein Halbjahrhundert in der Isr. Religions- 

. gemeinde zu Dresden, Dresden, 1890; Gratz, Gesch. i. 290; 
Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten, i. 2836 et seq.; Alphonse 
Levy, Gesch. der Juden in Sachsen, Berlin, 1901. 


G. I. BR. 


DREUX (Hebr. t3 or py): Chief town of 
the arrondissement of the department of Eure-et- 
Loire, France. From the twelfth century, Jews 
were living in this locality, where they were consid- 
ered the property of the Countess of Dreux. In ac- 
cordance with a convention concluded between King 
Louis and the barons at Melun in 1230, the Jews 
could be brought back to their old homes by force 
in case they had emigrated. This happened in 1234, 
when Louis ordered Thibaud, Count of Champagne, 
to restore to the Countess of Dreux the Jews that he 
held unlawfully, and the ownership of whom would 
be for her a source of revenue. 

Abraham ibn Ezra wasin Dreux from 1155 to 1157. 
Scholars of Dreux attended the synod of Troyes 
in 1160. In the thirteenth century it was the resi- 
dence of many eminent rabbis, including Solomon, 
surnamed “the Saint,” chief of the academy, and 
esteemed as a Tosafist; Joseph ben Solomon; Perez 
ben Menahem; Menahem Vardimas, a contemporary 
of Sire Léon and of Jehiel of Paris; and Cresbia or 
Cresbito, who is by some identified with Berechiah 
ha-Nakdan (see Jew. Encyc. iii. 58 et seq.). 
BiBLIOGRAPHY : Recueil des Ordonnances des Rois de France, 

i; compare Depping. Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 125; 

and Bedarride, Les Juifs en France, p. 219; Brussel, Usage 

des Fiefs, i., book 1l, ch. xxxix. Gross, Gallia Judaica, 

passim ; Bacher, in Rev. Et. J'uives, xvii. 300-304. 

G. S. K. 

DREYFUS, ABRAHAM: French journalist 
and dramatist; born at Paris June 21, 1847. His 
first literary efforts took the form of two poetic fan- 
tasies (1870). To these were added the following 
plays, mostly comedies: “Un Monsieur en Habit 
Noir” (1872), in one act and with only one person- 
age, brought out at the Vaudeville; “Mariages 
Riches” (Vaudeville, 1876); “Chez Elle” (with 
Charles Narray, Vaudeville, 1877); * Un Crane sous 
une Tempéte” (Gaité, 1878); “Pour Sauver une 
Jeune Femme du Monde,” * La Victime,” and “La 
Gifle” (Palais Royal, 1878-80); “Le Klephte” 
(Odéon, 1881); “L’Institution Sainte-Cathérine ” 
(Odéon, 1881); “Battez Philidor” (Opéra Comique, 
1882); and “ Une Rupture” (Théátre Francais, 1885); 
“Les Amis” (Théátre Antoine, 1898); * De 1 Heures 
à 3 Heures,” a comedy. | 

Some of these pieces have been collected by the 
author in three volumes entitled *Jouons la Co- 
médie ? (1887), * Scénes de la Vie de Théátre ” (Paris, 
1879), and * L' Incendie des Folies Plastiques " (1886). 
He has published two volumes of notes on the 
theatrical world, and other articles have appeared 
in “La Vie Parisienne,” “Le XIX* Siècle,” *L'II- 
lustration," *Gil Blas," *Le Temps," and * Revue 
Littéraire et Politique." In this last journal, under 
the nom de plume * Monsieur Yosse," Dreyfus wrote 
a series of humorous reflections on the city and the 
theater. Mention may also be made of two lectures 


given by Dreyfus, one at Brussels—" Comment se 
Fait une Piéce de Théátre," and the other before 
the Société des Etudes Juives— “Le Juif au 
Théatre.” 

Dreyfus is a man of heart as well as of brains, as 
he has proved during the anti-Semitic agitations and 
in the celebrated Dreyfus case. He has not hesi- 
tated to use his pen in the service of his coreligion- 
ists, and his polemic waged in “L’Aurore” was 
marked by acuteness as well as by a frank expression 
of opinion; other articles by him on the Jewish ques- 
tion have appeared in the “Siécle” and * Le Soir." 

S. M. Bu. 

DREYFUS, CAPTAIN ALFRED. See 
DREYFUS CASE. 


DREYFUS, FERDINAND: French politician 
and deputy; born at Paris May 5, 1849. He be- 
came editor of the “ Siècle,” and was elected by the 
Republican party (March, 1880) as district deputy: 
of Rambouillet (Seine-et-Oise). He was reelected in 
August, 1881, but lost his seat in 1885, and was de- 
feated again in 1889. He is the author of the 
* Manuel Populaire du Conseiller Municipal" (Paris, 
1884). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v. 

S. V. E. 

DREYFUS, FERDINAND - CAMILLE: 
French politician; born in Paris Aug. 19, 1851. 
After a classical and commercial education he pre- 
pared himself for the Ecole Polytechnique, but on 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war left his 
studies to serve as a volunteer. In 1873 he became 
editor of “L’ Avenir de la Sarthe,” and served five 
months in prison for opposing the dictatorship of 
MacMahon. Heafterward controlled * Le Libéral de 
la Vendée." In 1879 he became chief of the bureau 
of the financial under-secretary, and later represented 
the government at the Brussels Exhibition. 

Becoming editor of “La Lanterne" in 1882, he 
founded two years later “ Le Matin." In Dec., 1882, 
he was chosen to represent the Gros-Caillon quarter 
in the Paris Municipal Council, and was reelected 
in 1884. Dreyfus in this position showed a remark- 
able aptitude for finance. In Oct., 1855, he was 
elected deputy by the department of the Seine, and 
was reelected, for the Twelfth District, in 1889. in 
opposition toa Boulangist candidate. A radical, with 
wide schemes of reform, Dreyfus sat withthe Ex- 
treme Left. He was appointed a member of the 
army commission, and also on that of espionage. 
He has fought many duels, one with the late Mar- 
quis de Morés, the anti-Semite. His publications in- 
clude: * Une Dictature” (Le Mans, 1874); * Giboyer 
à Saint-Pélagie” (Paris, 1875); *L'Evolution des 
Mondes et des Sociétés" (Paris, 1888); “Les Traités 
de Commerce (Tours, 1879); * Le Tunnel du Sim- 
plon et les Intérêts Francais " (Paris, 1879); “ L'An- 
gleterre, son Gouvernement, ses Institutions " (Paris, 
1881); *La Guerre Nécessaire, Réponse d'un Fran- 
cais à M. de Bismarck" (Paris, 1890). Dreyfus 
is also secretary and part founder of "La Grande 
Encyclopédie." He is à member of the Legion of 
Honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, S.v.; Vapereau's 
Dictionnaire, s.v. 
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DREYFUS, SAMUEL: Rabbi of Mülhausen, 
Alsace; died June, 1870. He was one of the earliest 
pupils of the rabbinical school of Metz, having been 
among the first matriculates. An excellent Hebra- 
ist and preacher, he was ambitious to become a 
chief rabbi. He did not succeed, however, and felt 
his disappointment keenly. He published several 
works, contributed to “L’Univers Israélite,” and 
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founded a monthly, *Le Lien," which was not suc- 
cessful, and was soon discontinued. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L'Univers Israélite, 1869-70, pp. 616, 641. 

8. À. R. 
DREYFUS CASE (“ L’Affaire Dreyfus”): 
Memorable trials of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, officer 
in the French army, in 1894 and 1899, involving 
political complications and convulsions of the high- 
est importance, rending France into two sections, and 
attracting the attention of the whole civilized world 
for nearly two years. As probably the best-known 
“cause célébre ” of modern times, which involved the 
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fate of ministries, and even of presidents of the 
French republic, it deserves full treatment in these 
pages, as the Jewish aspects of the case were from 
first to last its leading feature. 

I. The virulence of the passions aroused by the 
case was indirectly the result of the spread of ANTI- 
SEMITISM in Erance, due partly to the failure of the 
Union Générale—a Catholic banking establishment 
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UPON WHICH DREYFUS Was CONVICTED (Continued on following page), 


which aimed at superseding Jewish finance—in 1885, 
&nd partly to the publication of Drumont's book * La 
France Juive"in1886. But thecaseitsolf was more 
immediately the outcome of the con- 
tinuous attack made upon the pres- 
ence of the Jews as oflicers in the 
French army by Drumont and others 
in the journal * La Libre Parole,? founded with the 
help of the Jesuits in 1892. 

The articles of the “Libre Parole," which de- 
nounced the Jewish officers as intriguers and future 
traitors, led a Jewish captain of dragoons, CRÉMIKU- 
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Foa, to declare that he resented as a personal in- 
sult the slanderous assault made upon the body 
of Jewish officers. He fought a duel, first with 
Drumont, then with Lamase, under whose name the 
articles had appeared. It had been agreed that the 


quis. The duel was fought on June 23, the Jewish 
captain being mortally wounded at the second at- 
tack; he died a few days after the duel. Owing to 
the sensation that was caused by this event, the 
“Libre Parole” thought it wise to stop the cam- 
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report of the proceedings should not be made pub- 
lic. The brother of Crémieu-Foa, following the 
advice of Captain Esterhazy, one of the Jewish 
captain's seconds, communicated the 

Crémieu- report to the * Matin." 


Foa and The Marquis de Morés, who had been 
Mayer chief second of Lamase, and was a 
Duels. well-known anti-Semite and famous 


. duelist, held Captain Mayer, chief 
second of Crémicu-Foa, responsible for the inadvert- 
ence. Though totally innocent of any part in the 
matter, Mayer accepted a challenge from the mar- 


paign against the Jewish officers until further 
orders. But the desired result had been obtained: 
anti-Semitism had received its baptism of blood. 

II. Among the military services reorganized after 
the war of 1870 was that of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment (the secret service), which had as one of its prin- 
cipal occupations to watch the German embassy. 
The ambassador, Count Münster, owing to an affair 
iuvolving the German military attaché, had promised 
on his word of honor that for the future his attachés 
should have nothing to do with the French officers 
or oflicials. But it was known at the Intelligence 
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Office that the new attaché, Colonel Schwarzkop- 
pen, probably without the knowledge of the am- 
bassador, continued to entertain paid 
spies, being in direct correspondence 
with the War Office in Berlin. Ac- 
cording to indications furnished by a 
former Spanish military attaché, Señor 
Val Carlos, Schwarzkoppen and the 
Italian military representative, Colonel Panizzardi, 
had come to an agreement to exchange the results 
of whatever discoveries they might. make; and to 
keep an eve on this plotting the Intelligence Office 
succeeded in securing the help of a charwoman 
employed at the German embassy, a Madame 
Dastian, who collected carefully all the scraps of 
paper, torn up or half-burnt, which she found 
in the waste-paper baskets or in the fireplace of 
Schwarzkoppen’s office, put them all in a paper 
bag, and once or twice a month took them or had 
them taken to the “section de statistique." There 
the pieces were carefully fitted together and 
gummed, By this means it was ascertained that 
since 1892 certain secret information concerning 
national defense had leaked out. Some large plans 
of the fortress at Nice had been given up by an in- 
dividual who was alluded to in one of Schwarz- 
koppen's notes as * that scoundrel D——" (ee canaille 
de D ), a poor wretch who had assumed the name 
of “Dubois.” The fragments of another memoran- 
dum of Sch warzkoppen conveyed the idea that the 
German attaché had found an informant who pre- 
tended to bring him the documents just as issued 
from the War Office. "There was therefore a wolf in 
the fold; Val Carlos was certain of it. 

During the summer of 1891 there arrived at the 
Intelligence Office a document which was far more 
alarming than any which had preceded it, and which 
was credited to the German embassy. This was 
the anonymous letter which has since become cele- 

' brated under the name of the “ borde- 
The reau.” This letter, written on so-called 
Bordereau. “papier pelure” (thin foreign note- 
paper), ruled in squares and almost 
transparent, was torn from top to bottom in two 
places, but was otherwise intact. The writing was 
upon the two sides of the first page. According 
to the official version, which was long believed 
to be the true one, the paper had arrived by the 
usual means, through Madame Bastian; but the ap- 
pearance of the document, which was hardly torn, 
makes this story unlikely. It would appear from 
other disclosures that the letter was taken intact. 
from the letter-box of Colonel Schwarzkoppen in 
the porter’s lodge at the embassy, and brought to 
the office by an agent named Brucker, who had 
formerly acted as a go-between for Madame Bastian 
and the Intelligence Office. The documents which 
the letter announced as being sent off did not reach 
the War Office; and the envelope of the letter has 
never been produced. Here is the text of this fa- 
mous document: 


The In- 
telligence 
De- 
partment. 


" Being without information as to whether you desire to see 
me, I send you nevertheless, monsieur, some interesting infor- 
mation, viz.: 

"1. A note concerning the hydraulic brake of the 120, and the 
way this gun is managed. 

[The reference is to the hydropneumatic brake of the gun 
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ealled **120 court." It was a heavy fleld-piece, recently 
brought into use; the mechanism of the brake which overeame 
the recoil of the gun was a profound secret.] 

“2. A note upon the ‘troupes de couverture’ (some modifica- 
tions will be carried out, according to the new plan [of mobili- 
zation No. xiii.]). 

[The troops called to the frontier at the commencement of. 
mobilization are referred to. They were destined to ‘cover’? 
the concentration of the rest of the army; hence their name. ] 

"3. A note concerning a modification in the formations of ar- 
tillery. 

[Most likely the “‘ formations de manœuvre,” which were just 
about to be altered by the new regulations.] 

"4. A note relative to Madagasear. 

[The War Office was preparing an expedition destined to con- 
quer that island.] 

"5. The proposed * manuel de tir’ of field-artillery (March 14, 
1891). 

* This document is exceedingly difficult to get hold of, and I 
can only have it at my disposal for a very few days. The min- 
ister of war has distributed a certain number of copies among 
the troops, and the corps are held responsible for them. 

" Each officer holding a copy is required to return it after the 
maneuvers. 

"'lTherefore if you will glean from it whatever interests you, 
and let me have it again as soon as possible, I will manage to 
obtain possession of it. Unless you would prefer that I have it 
copied in extenso, and send you the copy. 

"Iam just starting for the maneuvers." 


This communication was clearly written during 
the month of August, 1894, at the latest. For the 
“manuel de tir” for field-artillery is the résumé of the 
methods designed to regulate the actual firing of 
ordnance on the battie-field; this actual shooting, of 

course, never takes place during the 


Date grand maneuvers in September, but 

of Writing only during the “écoles à feu,” which. 
and of begin in May and finish in August. 
Delivery. It is these “écoles à feu” that the 


writer incorrectly designates as “ ma- 

neuvers,” and it is probable that the word has the. 
same meaning in the last sentence of the letter. 
It seems evident that the bordereau was handed 
over to Major Henry, who, with Major Cordier, was 
then assisting Colonel Sandherr, the head of the 
Intelligence Office. According to General Mercier, 
the letter in question arrived at the office with other - 
documents whose dates ranged from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 2; it is probable that Henry kept it in his pos- 
session a considerable time, which makes it the more 
surprising that he did not recognize the writing—in 
no way disguised—of one of his former fellow 
soldiers, Major Esterhazy. It was not until Sept. 
24 that he spoke concerning the document to his fel- 
low workers and to his chief, Colonel Sandherr, who 
immediately apprised the head of the-staff, General 
de Boisdeffre, and the secretary of war, General 
Mercier. The feeling was intense. The informant 
of the German military attaché was a French officer; 
still further, they concluded from the tone of the let- 
ter that he was a staff-officer. Nothing justified this 
last supposition. On the contrary, the wording of 
the bordereau, technically and grammatically incor- 
rect; the difficulty which the author had in procuring 
the "manuel de tir? (which was distributed freely 
among the staff); the small importance which his 
correspondent appeared to attach to his disclosures, 
often leaving him fora considerable time * without 
information "—everything would have shown to un- 
prejudiced minds how unreasonable it was to at- 
tribute the bordereau to a staff-officer. Nevertheless, 
this fixed idea, this “first falsehood,” suggested per- 
haps by the previous warnings of Val Carlos, was 
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accepted without discussion; so that from the very 
commencement the investigations were started on a 
false scent. At first no result was obtained from an 
examination of handwritings in the bureaus of the 

department. But on Oct. 6 Lieuten- 
The Search ant-Colonel d'Aboville suggested to 


for the his chief, Colonel Fabre, the idea that 
Handwri- the bordereau, dealing as it did with 
ting. questions which were under the juris- 


diction of different departments, must 
be the work of one of the officers going through their 
“stage” (i.e, staff-schooling), they being the only 
men who passed successively through the various 
branches to complete their military education; more- 
over, as, out of tlie five documents mentioned, three 
had reference to artillery, it was probable that the 
officer belonged to this branch of the army. The 
circle thus limited, it only remained to consult the 
list of the “stage” officers on the staff who had 
come from the artillery. While looking through 
it, the two colonels came to a halt before the name 
ofa Jewish officer, Captain Dreyfus. Colonel Fabre, 
in whose oftice he had been during the second quarter 
of 1893, remembered having given him a bad record 


on the report of Lieutenant-Colonel Rogetand Major | 


Bertin Mourot; Dreyfus had given these gentlemen 
theimpression (upon the most superficial grounds) of 
being presuming and overbearing, of neglecting the 
routine of service to go into matters which were kept 
secret. Fabre and D'Aboville immediately began to 
search for papers bearing the writing of Dreyfus; by 
a strange fatality it showed a likeness to the writing 
of the bordereau; these officers, inexperienced and 
prejudiced, mistook a vague resemblance for real 
identity. | 

III. Alfred Dreyfus, born at Mülhausen in Al- 
sace on Oct. 10, 1859, was the third son of a manu- 
facturer, Raphael Dreyfus (native of 
Rixheim in the Haut-Rhin), who man- 
aged an important spinning-factory at 
Mülhausen. He had three brothers 
(James, Matthew, and Léon) and three sisters. 
When France lost Alsace by the treaty of Frank- 
fort, the Dreyfus family, like many others at the 
same period, divided into two parts. The eldest 
son, James, remained alone at Mülhausen to manage 
the factory ; the others chose to take up their abode 
in France, and soon settled in Paris. Alfred entered 
the Polytechnic School, the training-school of French 
officers, in 1878. He left there a student-officer of 
artillery, then passed through the Ecole d'Applica- 
tion at Fontainebleau, and afterward through the 
garrisons of Le Mans and of Paris, where his reports 
showed him to be the best lieutenant of his section 
of field-artillery. Promoted captain (second in com- 
mand) in 1889, he remained for some months at the 
School of Pyrotechnics at Bourges; the following 
year he married Lucy Hadamard, daughter of a 
wealthy diamond-merchant, and passed with suc- 
cess the difficult examination for the Ecole Supé- 
rieure de Guerre, which he entered with the num- 
ber 67. There he felt his ambition awaken, worked 
with tremendous ardor, and gained a considerable 
number of ranks. At the examination on leaving 
the school (1892) his friends expected to see him rank 
among the very first, and, consequently, be at- 


Alfred 
Dreyfus. 


tached to the general staff. However, one of the 
members of the jury, General Bonnefond, under the 
pretext that “Jews were not desired” on the staff, 
lowered the total of his marks by making a very bad 
report; he did the same thing for another Jewish 
candidate, Lieut. E. Picard. Informed of this in- 
justice, the two officers lodged a protest with the 
director of the school, Gen. Lebelin de Dionne, who 
expressed his regret for what had occurred, but was 
powerless to take any steps in the matter. Not- 
withstanding all drawbacks, Dreyfus. graduated 
ninth, a fact which opened the doors of the general 
staff to him. 

From the end of 1899 to September, 1894, Dreyfus 
went through his “stage” in the Staff Office, receiv- 
ing excellent reports on all hands, except from Colo- 
nel Fabre. From Oct. 1, 1894, he went through à 
* stage" in a body of troops, the Thirty-ninth Regi- 


ment of the line, in Paris. His per- 
Appear- sonal characteristics, little fitting him 
ance and to command, and his slightly foreign 


Character. accent, combined to prejudice people 
against him; he had also a rather 
haughty demeanor, associated little with his military 
companions, and appeared rather too self-confident. 
But his comrades and superiors, without being much 
attached to him, recognized his keen intelligence, 
his retentive memory, his remarkable capacity for 
work; he was known as a well-informed’ officer, a 
daring and vigorous horseman, with decided opin-. 
ions, which he knew how to set forth skilfully. and 
to uphold under discussion. In short, he was a 
brilliant and correct officer, and seemed marked out 
fora glorious future. Added toall this, he possessed 
a comfortable private fortune (which brought him 
an income of $5,000 or $6,000 a year) soundly in- 
vested in his brothers’ business; he was without any 
expensive vices, if not without failings, and was 
leading a settled life. It is difficult to imagine what 
motive could possibly have incited him to the vile 
traffic of which he was destined to be suspected. 
His patriotic sentiments were those of a soldier 
and an Alsatian emigrant—that is to say, fervent al- 
most to Jingoism. He had also come under the in- 
fluence of the Boulangist movement, which, for 
many of his equals, meant revenge on Germany. 
Only the most rabid anti-Semitism could have 
originated the idea that this Alsatian Jingo was a 
traitor. Even the wording of the bordereau, if read 
calmly, should have shown the absurdity of this sup- 
position; for no artilleryman could have committed 
such gross blunders in expression. And how could 
Dreyfus in August or September, 1894, possibly 
have written, ^I am just starting for the maneu- 
vers," since that year none of the "stage" officers 
went to the maneuvers, having been officially ad- 
vised by a circular on May 17 not to do so? 
Without pausing to consider these conclusive ob- 
jections, Fabre and D'Aboville hastened to commu- 
nicate their “discovery " to General Gonse, deputy- 
chief of the staff, and to Colonel Sandherr, an anti- 
Semite of long standing, who exclaimed, “I ought to 
have suspected it!" General de Boisdeffre, informed 
in his turn, told the story to the secretary of war. 
General Mercier had held this office since December, 
1898. Brought face to face with the bordereau, his 
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main idea was that whatever there was to be done 
must be done quickly, because, if the affair came to 
be known before he had taken any 

Action steps in the matter, he would be re- 
of Mercier. proached for having shielded a traitor. 
This fear, and also the unavowed hope 

of being able to pose, by the capture of the new 
"Judas," as the savior of his country, decided his 
plan of action: once started there was no turning 
back—he was forced to go on to the bitter end. 
For the sake of appearances, however, he sought 
the opinion (Oct. 11) of a small council formed of 
the president of the cabinet (Charles Dupuy), the 
minister of foreign affairs (Hanotaux), the keeper 
of the seals (Guérin) and himself. The council 
only authorized him to proceed to a careful inquiry ; 
he ordered an examination by an expert in hand- 
writing. The matter was entrusted to Gobert, an 
expert of the Bank of France, who had 
The been recommended to him some days 
Experts in previously by the keeper of the seals. 


Hand- With great conscientiousness Gobert 
writing.  pointedout the striking differences be- 


tween the writing of the bordereau 
and that of the documents which were given to 
him for comparison, the “personal folio” of Drey- 
fus, from which his name had been erased but the 
dates left, so that it was easy to identify him from 
the army list; there were some letters which struck 
the experienced eye at once, such as the open g 
(made like a y) and the double s made in the form /s, 
features which were to be found only in the borde- 
reau, Gobert concluded (Oct. 18) “that the anon- 
ymous letter might be from a person other than 
the one suspected." This opinion, too discreetly 
worded, was pronounced “neutral”; a second in- 
quiry was called for, and this time a functionary 
was chosen whose qualifications for the task were 
doubtful—Alphonse Bertillon, head of the “service 
de l'identité judiciaire" at the Prefecture of Police, 
whom Gobert had already entrusted with certain 
photographic enlargements of the bordereau. This 
improvised graphologist, to whom the guilt of the 
suspected man was spoken of as certain, as estab- 
lished by other irrefutable signs, sent in his report 
the same day. His inference was as follows: “If 
we set aside the idea of a document forged with 
the greatest care, it is manifestly evident that the 
same person has written all the papers given for ex- 
amination, including the incriminating document.” 
‘Sheltered by this opinion, Mercier no longer hesi- 
tated to order the arrest of Dreyfus, of whose 
guilt he had been persuaded from the first. The 
arrest was conducted in a melodramatic fashion, ac- 
cording to the plans of Major Du Paty de Clam, who, 
as an amateur graphologist, had been initiated from 
the very beginning in all the details of the affair. 
Dreyfus was ordered to appear before the minis- 
ter of war on the morning of Oct. 15, in mufti, 
under pretense of an “inspection of the ‘stage’ offi- 
cers.” He went without suspicion in answer to this 
summons. Introduced into the bureau 
The Arrest. of the head of the staff, he found him- 
self in the presence of Du Paty and of 
three persons, also in civil dress, whom he did not 
know at all; they were Gribelin (the archivist of the 


Intelligence Office), the “chef de la sûreté,” Coche- 
fert, and the latter’s secretary. While awaiting the 
general, Du Paty, pretending that he had burt his 
finger, asked Dreyfus to write from his dictation a 
letter which he wished to present for signature. The 
wording of it was most extraordinary; it was ad- 
dressed to an unknown person, and asked him to 
send back the documents which had been lent to 
him by the writer before *starting for the ma- 
neuvers?; then followed the enumeration of these 
documents, taken word for word from the bordereau. 
Du Paty had flattered himself that the culprit—and 
he had no doubt that Dreyfus was the culprit—on 
hearing this list, which put, so to speak, his crime 
before his eyes, would burst out with au overwhelm- 
ing confession; a loaded revolver lay on a table to 
allow him to execute justice upon himself. 

Things did not turn out quite as Du Paty had ex- 
pected. Dreyfus, strange as the missive was, wrote 
tranquilly on under the major's dictation. "There 
was a moment, however, when Du Paty, who was 
closely watching him, fancied he saw his hand 
tremble, and remarked sharply upon it to Dreyfus, 
who replied, * My fingers are cold." The facsimile 
of the letter which has since been published shows 


not the least sign of disturbance of any kind in the 


writing, hardly even a slight deviation of one line. 
After baving dictated a few more lines, during 
which, he himself owns, * Dreyfus entirely regained 
his composure,” he ceased the experiment, and 
placing his hand heavily on the captain's shculder, 
he cried with a voice of thunder: “In the name of 
the law I arrest you; you are accused of the crime 
of high treason!" Dreyfus, in his stupefaction, 
hardly found articulate words to protest his inno- 
cence, He pushed away indignantly the revolver 
offered to him. He allowed himself to be searched 
without resistance, saying: *'Take my keys, exam- 
ine everything in my house; I am innocent." Du 
Paty and his associates then held a summary exami- 
nation; withoutshowing himasingledocument, they 
were content with assuring him that a “long inquiry ” 
made against him had resulted in “ in- 
Assevera- contestable proofs” which would be 
tions of communicated to him later on. Then 
Innocence. he was given into the hands of Major 
Henry, who had heard all that had 
taken place from the next room, and whose mission 
it was to deliver him over to the military prison of 
Cherche-Midi. In the cab that took them there, 
Dreyfus renewed his protestations of innocence, and 
asserted that he had not even been told what were 
the documents in question, or to whom he was ac- 
cused of having given them. 

At Cherche-Midi Dreyfus was turned over to the 
governor of the prison, Major Forzinetti, who had 
received orders to keep his incarceration a profound 
secret, even from his chief, General Saussier— 
an unheard-of measure. Apparently, the minister 
had still some doubts as to the guilt of Drey- 
fus, and did not wish to publish his arrest until 
the inquiry should have furnished some decisive 
proofs. 

IV. The conduct of the inquiry was entrusted to 
Major Du Paty de Clam. Immediately after the 
arrest he went to the house of Madame Dreyfus, told 
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her of it, and ordered her, under the most terrible 
threats, to keep the matter secret, even from her 
brothers-in-law. He then devoted him- 
The Search self to a minute search of the rooms, 
for Proofs. which furnished no incriminating evi- 
dence whatever: no suspicious docu- 
ment, not a shred of * papier pelure” (foreign note- 
paper) was found—nothing but accounts regularly 
kept and testifying to a mode of life in accordance 
with the resources of the household. A similar 
search made in the house of M. Hadamard (Drey- 
fus! father-in-law) ended in the same failure. 

Du Paty repeatedly visited Dreyfus iu prison. 
He made him write standing up, seated, lying down, 
in gloves—all without obtaining any characteristics 
identical with those of the bordereau. He showed 
him loose fragments of a photograph of that docu- 
ment, mixed up with fragments and photographs of 
Dreyfus’ own handwriting. The accused distin- 
guished them with very little trouble. Du Paty 
questioned him without obtaining any other result 
than protestations of innocence broken by cries of 
despair. The suddenness of the catastrophe, and 
the uncertainty in which he was left as to its cause, 
reduced the wretched man to such a terrible state of 


mind that his reason was threatened. For several 


days he refused to take any food: his nights passed 
like a frightful nightmare. The governor of the 
prison, Forzinetti, warned the minister of the alarm- 
ing state of his prisoner, and declared to General 
de Boisdeffre that he inniy believed he was inno- 
cent. 

Not until Oct. 29 did Du Paty show the entire 
text of the bordereau to Dreyfus, and then he made 
him copy it. 

The prisoner protested more forcibly than ever 
that it was not his writing, and regaining all the 
clearness of his intellect when faced by a definite 
accusation, tried to prove to his interlocutor that out 
of tive documents mentioned in the bordereau, three 
were absolutely unknown to him. 

He asked to see the minister: consent was given 
only on condition that “he start on the road to a 
confession!” In the mean time writing-experts had 
proceeded with further examinations, Bertillon, to 
whom the name of the prisoner had now been re- 
vealed, set to work again. To explain at the same 
time the resemblances and the differences between 
the writing of Dreyfus and that of the bordereau, 
he supposed a most intricate system: Dreyfus, 
he thought, must have imitated or traced his own 
handwriting, leaving in it enough of its natural 
character for his correspondent to recognize it, but 
introducing into it, for greater safety, alterations 
borrowed from the hands of his brother Matthew and 
his sister-in-law Alice, in one of whose letters they 
had discovered the double s made as in the borde- 


bs 


reau! This is the hypothesis of “autoforgery.” 

which he complicated later on by a 

Renewed supposed mechanism of * key-words,” 

Exam- of “gabarits,” of measurements by 
ination by the “kutsch,” of turns and twists. 

Experts. Bertillon’s provisional report, sub- 


mitted on Oct. 20, inferred “ without 
any reservation whatever” that Dreyfus was guilty. 
Mercier, ill-satisfied with this lucubration, had the 


prefect of police appoint three new experts, Chara- 
vay, Pelletier, and Teyssonniéres; Bertillon was put 
at their disposal to furnish them with photographic 
enlargements. 

Pelletier simply studied the bordereau and the 
documents given for comparison, and concluded that 
the writing of the bordereau was in no way dis- 
guised, and that it was not that of the prisoner. 

The two others, influenced by Bertillon, declared 

themselves, on the contrary, in favor of the theory 
of identity. "Teyssonniéres, an expert of no great 
repute, spoke of feigned writing. Charavay, a 
distinguished paleographer, judged the prisoner 
guilty, unless it was a case of “sosie en écritures ” 
a most extraordinary resemblance of handwriting. 
He also spoke of simulation to explain away the 
palpable differences. On Oct. 81 Du Paty finished 
his inquiry, and handed in his report, which, while 
bringing charges against Dreyfus, left it to the min- 
ister to decide what further steps should be taken in 
the matter. 

Butatthis moment General Mercier was no longer 
free to decide; the press had come upon the scene. On 

Oct. 28 Papillaud, a contributor to the 


The “Libre Parole," received a note signed 
Parisian “Henry "—under which pseudonym 
Press. he recognized without hesitation the 


major of that name; “Henry” re- 
vealed to him the name and address of the arrested 
officer, adding falsely, * All Israel is astir.” 

The very next day the * Libre Parole” narrated in 
carefully veiled words the secret arrest of an indi- 
vidual suspected of espionage. Other newspapers 
were more precise; on Nov..1 Drumont's special 
edition announced in huge type the arrest of “the 
Jewish officer A. Dreyfus"; there was. it declared, 
* absolute proof that he had sold our secrets to Ger- 
many”; and what was more, he had “made full con- 
fession." All this was very awkward for General 
Mercier; he was ina corner. If ever he had had the 
idea of dropping the case, it was too late now; he 
would have hazarded his position as à minister by 
doing so. Hesummoned a council of ministers, and 
and, without revealing any other charge than that 
concerning the bordereau, declared that the docu- 
ments mentioned in the memorandum could. only 
have been procured by Dreyfus. The ministers, 
most of whom now heard the story for the first time, 
unanimously decided to institute proceedings. The 
papers were at once made over to the governor of 
Paris, who gave the order to investigate (Nov. 3). 

No sooner had the name of Dreyfus been pro- 
nounced than the military attachés of Germany and 
Italy—to whom it was new—began to wonder if by 
chance he had been in direct correspondence with 
the War Office of either country. They made in- 
quiries at Berlin and at Rome, and received answers 
in the negative. In his pata, Panizzardi had 
telegraphed in cipher on Nov. 2: “If Captain Drey- 
fus has had no intercourse UN you, it would be to 
the purpose to let the ambassador publish an offic n 
denial, in order to forestall comments by the press.” 
This telegram, written in cipher, and of course copied 
at the post-oflice, was sent to the Foreign Office to 
be deciphered. The tirst attempt left the last. words 
uncertain; they were thus translated: “our secret 
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agent is warned.” This version, communicated 
to Colonel Sandherr, seemed to him a new proof 
against Dreyfus. But a few days later the real 
interpretation was discovered, of which Sandherr 
himself established the accuracy by a decisive veri- 
fication. From that time it became morally impos- 
sible to bring home to Captain Dreyfus any docu- 
ment which would infer that the traitor was in com- 
munication with Panizzardi. 

The judicial inquiry had been entrusted to Major 
Bexon d’Ormescheville, judge-advocate of the first 
court martial of the department of the Seine. He 
failed to discover a single new fact. The comrades 
of Dreyfus, feeling that things were going against 
him, remembered, or thought they remembered, that 
in his past conduct he had shown certain signs 
of immoderate curiosity, of “strange action.” One 
officer was sure that he had lent him the “manuel 
de tir? for several days, but that was 
in July, whereas the.bordereau was 
now believed to have been written in 
April! An agent named Guénée, 
charged by Major Henry with the task of inquiring 
into the question of his morals, picked up in differ- 
ent bars and cafés a collection of tales which repre- 
sented Dreyfus as a gambler and a libertine, whose 
family had been obliged several times to pay. his 
debts. Butanother inquiry by the Prefecture of Po- 
‘lice showed the inanity of these allegations: Dreyfus 
was unknown in gambling-houses, and Guénée’s in- 
formants had confused him with one of his numerous 
Parisian namesakes! The alleged treason was with- 
out support; without any visible motive; without 
precedent of any kind; without psychological or mor- 
al probability. the accusation rested solely on a scrap 
of paper which two experts out of five had refused 
to recognize as having been written by Dreyfus. 

But publie opinion had already condemned him. 
The press, misinformed, magnified the crime; not- 


withstanding the semi-official notes that reduced 


it to an unimportant communication of inoffensive 
documents, it was understood that Dreyfus had de- 
livered up the secret of mobilization, 


Judicial 
Inquiry. 


Public and thereby exposed the system of 
Opinion. national defense. All the treachery 


that had remained untraced, all the 
arrests of French agents abroad, were laid at his 
door. People were indignant that the penalty of 
death for political crimes (and treason was considered 
as such) had been abolished by the constitution of 
1848; even death seemed too light a punishment for 
such a wretch. The only excuse that they found 
for him was but a further insult: it was his race 
which had predisposed him to commit an act of 
treason, the “ fatalité du type.” 

The yellow press, which let loose its fury against 
Dreyfus, in the beginning did not spare the minister 
of war. It was looked upon as a crime that during 
a fortnight the arrest had been kept a secret, doubt- 
less in the hope of being able to hush up the affair: 
he had been in league with “the Jews,” he was still 
negotiating with them! Mercier was not the man to 
brave these attacks. In the same manner as the ar- 
raignment had been imposed upon him by “ La Libre 
Parole,” he understood now that the condemnation 
of Dreyfus was for him simply a question of polit- 
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ical life or death ; convinced or not, he determined to 


establish the man's guiitatany cost. On Nov. 28, in 
defiance of the most elementary usages, he declared 
in an interview with the “Figaro” that Dreyfus’ 
guilt was *absolutely certain." "Then, aware of the 
defeets of D'Ormescheville's * proofs," he ordered 
that a secret dossier should be prepared by collecting 
from the drawers of the Intelligence Department 
whatever documents concerning spies could more or 
less beascribed to Dreyfus. This dossier, revised and 
put into a sealed envelope by Mercier himself, with 
the cooperation of Boisdeffre and of Sandherr, was 
to be communicated only to the judges in the room 
where they held their deliberations, without either 
the accused or his counsel having boen able to take 
cognizance of it or to inquire into the allegations—a 
procedure worthy of the Inquisition. 

As soon as it had become known that Mercier had 
decided to go to the bitter end, there was a change in 
the language of the demagogues regarding him. 
" He has certainly done something for his country,” 
they said. “One must be for Mercier or for Drey- 
fus," proclaimed General Rin. And Cassagnac, 
who, as a personal friend of Dreyfus’ lawyer, main- 
tained some doubts as to his guilt, summed up the 
situation in these words: “If Dreyfus is acquitted, 
no punishment would be too severe for Mercier!” — 

Thus stated, the question went beyond the intelli- 
gence and the courage of the military judges; there 
could be no doubt about the issue. The report of 
Major d'Ormescheville, handed in on Dec. 3, was 
prejudiced and illogical; out of a heap of “ possi- 
bilities” and numberless insinuations, he vainly 
tried to deduce a proof of some sort. Edgar De- 
mange, whom the Dreyfus family had chosen as 
their lawyer, accepted this task only on the condi- 
tion that the perusal of the papers should convince 
him of the emptiness of the accusation; he was con- 


vinced. His absorbing idea was to obtain a public 
hearing; he promised on his honor not to raise, in 


that case, any delicate questions which might lead 
to a diplomatic contest. The brothers of Dreyfus 
and certain statesmen made urgent application in 
the same direction. All was in vain. The private 
hearing having been decided on in the 
The Trial. minister'sown mind, as being required 
by "state policy," he announced this 
conviction to the president of the court martial; 
such an announcement was equivalent to an order. 
The case began on Dec. 19 at Cherche-Midi, and 
lasted four days. Seven judges, not one of them an 
artilleryman, composed the court; the president was 
Colonel Maurel. From the start the commissary of 
the government, Major Brisset, demanded a secret 
trial. The protests of Demange, who endeavored 
at least to make it known that the accusation was 
based on a single document, were overruled by 
the president, and a secret trial was unanimously 
agreed to. In the court-room there remained, be- 
sides the judges, only the accused and his attorney, 
the prefect of police Lépine, and Major Picquart, 
entrusted with the duty of giving an account of the 
proceedings to the head of the staff and to the min- 
ister. The case dragged along with hardly any in- 
cident worthy of remark. The “colorless” voice of 
Dreyfus, his unsympathetic appearance, his military 
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correctness bordering on stiffness, weakened the 
effect of his persistent denials. On the other hand, 
the “moral proofs? would not bear discussion. Du 
Paty got entangled in his description of the scene of 
the dictation; Bertillon brought forward a revised 
and much enlarged edition of his report, the supposed 
defense of Dreyfus being represented in the form 
of a strange fortress, of which each bastion was an ar- 
gumenton handwriting! The only testimony which 
produced any impression was that of Major Henry. 
After his first statement he asked to be recalled. 
Then, in a loud voice, he declared that long before 
the arrival of the bordereau an honorable person 
(meaning Val Carlos) had warned the Intelligence 
Department that an officer of the ministry, an offi- 
cer of the second bureau, was betraying his country. 
“And that traitor, there he is!” With his finger he 
pointed out Dreyfus. And when the president asked 
him if the “honorable person” had named Dreyfus, 
Henry, not drawing back even from a false oath, 
stretched out his hand toward the crucifix and de- 
clared, “I swear it!" 
The last hearing (Dec. 22) was devoted to the 
publie prosecutor's address and to the pleading of 
Demange, who strove for three hours to prove that 
the very contents of the bordereau showed that it 
could not be the work of Dreyfus. In his reply, 
Brisset, abandoning the moral proofs, was satisfied 
with asking the judges to take their “ magnifying- 
glasses." A calm listener, Major Picquart, imag- 
ined then that the result was very doubtful unless 
help came from the secret dossier. This dossier 
was given up, still sealed, by Major Du Paty (who 
was ignorant of the exact contents) to Colonel 
Maur el, and the latter immediately entered the room 
where the judges were deliberating on the case, and 
communicated it to his colleagues. The recollec- 
tions of the military judges being rather vague on 


the subject, it has not been ossi to reconstitute. 


with certainty the substance of the portfolio, It is 
known, however, that it included at least the docu- 
ment “ canaille de D..."(a commonplace initial 
which it was absurd, after Panizzardi's telegram, to 
attribute to Dreyfus), and a sort of military biog- 
raphy of Dreyfus, based on, but not identical with, 

a memorandum from Du Paty, who had been told 
to make the various documents of the secret dossier 
coincide with one another. This biography rep- 
resented Dreyfus as a traitor by birth, having com- 
menced his abominable calling on his first entry 
into the service; at the school at Bourges it would 
appear that he had delivered up to the Germanus the 
secret of the melinite shell! 

Among the other papers of the secret dossier may 
be mentioned the fragments of Schwarzkoppen’s 
note alluding toan informant who pretended to take 
his knowledge from the ministry, and, according 
to Commander Freystaetter, the first and false inter- 
pretation of Panizzardi's despatch! After judg- 
ment had been pronounced the dossier was given 
back to Mercier, who had it pulled to pieces, and 
later on destroyed the biographical notice. But, 
contrary to instructions, Major Henry reconstituted 
the secret dossier, added to it Du Paty's explana- 
tory note (which last was destroyed by Mercier in 
1897), and locked it in the iron chest where Picquart 
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afterward found it. Allusion has been made sev- 
eral times (since 1894) to a second dossier, * ultra- 
secret," which was composed of photographs of 
papers stolen from, and then given up to, the Ger- 
man embassy ; namely, seven letters from Dreyfus, 
and one said to be from the Emperor of Germany to 
Count Münster, naming Dreyfus. If such a dossier 
was ever in existence, it certainly contained DPE 
but a mass of ridiculous forgeries 

The conviction of the judges, already more than 
half decided by the experts and by Henry, could 
not withstand this new assault. Dreyfus was unan- 
imously pronounced guilty; the sentence was trans- 
portation for life to a fortress, preceded by military 
degradation. Upon hearing this decision, which 
was communicated to him by the clerk of the court, 
the unhappy man, who firmly believed that he would 
be acquitted, stood as if struck by a thunderbolt. 
Taken back to prison, he was seized with a fit of 
despair, and begged fora revolver. Forzinetti, who 
had not lost faith in his innocence, succeeded with 
great difficulty in calming him. More than that, 
the heroic and touching letters from his wife made 
him accept life asaduty he owed to his own family. 

V. The appeal of Dreyfus to the military court 
of revision—a simple formality—was. rejected on 
Dec. 31. The same day the condemned man re- 
ceived a visit from Du Paty de Clam, who had been 
sent by the minister of war with the mission to 
declare to Dreyfus that if he would only begin to 
make a confession, and reveal exactly the nature of 
his indiscretions, he might obtain a mitigation of his 
sentence. Dreyfusanswered that he had nothing to 
confess, nothing to reproach himself with, not even 
the smallest attempt at holding out a bait; he only 
asked that the investigations might be continued so 
as to discover the real criminal. Du Paty, some- 
what moved, said to him on going out: * If you are 


innocent, you are the greatest martyr of all time.” 
Dreyfus wrote an account of this interview to the 


minister; he finished with these words: “Once I am 
gone, let them go on searching; it is the only favor 
I ask.? 

The military degradation took place on the Champ 
de Mars on Jan. 5. Dreyfus drank the cup of bit- 
; terness to its very aes During the 
The 


parade of “execution” he preserved 
Degrada- an attitude wholly military which 
tion. shocked some of the onlookers. But 


when General Darras had pronounced 
the accustomed formula, he cried outina loud voice: 
“You are degrading an innocent man! Long live 
France! Long live the army!” He repeated this 
cry while the adjutant on duty was tearing off his 
stripes and breaking his sword, and again while 
passing before the crowd, which was shrieking that 
he should be put to death, and before the jour nalists, 
who yelled at the new Judas. 

If the unanimous verdict of seven judges dissipated 
the doubts that might have existed among a portion 
of the public, the reiterated protestations of the con- 
demned man were of a nature to make them spring 
to life again. The report was then spread about 
that he had made a confession. While waiting for 
the parade, locked up with Lebrun Renault, the 
captain of gendarmerie on service, he was supposed 
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to have said: “The minister knows that Iam inno- | declarations, politely received, left the French 


cent; and that, 7f Z have given up any documents to Ger- 


many, it was only to get more important ones in re- | a positive source the origin 


turn; before three years 
are over the truth will be 
known." This tale had 
its origin in the obscure 
or unintelligent account 
which Lebrun Renault 
had rendered of his con- 
versation with Dreyfus; 
in reality, the latter had 
merely related his inter- 
view with Du Paty and 
once more protested his 
innocence, Lebrun Re- 
nault himself, in an in- 
terview which he grant- 
ed to some one at a ball 
at the Moulin Rouge, re- 
lated, in the words of 
Dreyfus, the origin of 
the bordereau, but of 
confession not a word, 
However that may be, 
this idle talk, changing 
as it passed from lip to 
lip, greedily welcomed 
by the newspapers, made 
the staff uneasy, because 
it brought into the case 
the German embassy, 
which just at this time 
was showing signs of 
indignation. In short, 
General Gonse called on 
Lebrun Renaultaud took 
him successively to Gen- 
eral Mercier and to the 
president of the repub- 
lie, Casimir-Perier, who 
severely reprimanded 
him, and imposed upon 
him absolute silence for 
the future. 

In the mean time seri- 
ous complications with 
Germany were expected. 
The German govern- 
ment, once assured by 
Schwarzkoppen and hy 
the War Office at Berlin 
that Dreyfus wasutterly 
unknown to them, had 
thought it a matter of 
honor fo protest public- 
ly against the statements 
in the newspapers which 
persisted in bringing 
Germany into the case. 


Capt. Alfred Dreyfus. 


(From the statuette by Caccia.) 


Several times after the arrest of Drey- | previous communications; 


Germany fus semi-official notes of protest had 


Concerned. been inserted in the different organs | After having read tbem, 


of the press; Count Münster, the 
German ambassador, denied to IIanotaux that Ger- 


many had taken any part in the affair. These | very frankly that the crimi 


government absolutely skeptical, for it knew from 


of the bordereau. 

A note from the Havas 
Agency (Nov. 30) put 
the foreign embassies out 
of the case; but the press 
continued to incriminate 
Germany, whereupon, at 
the beginning of Decem- 
ber, Miinster, by the ex- 
press order of the German 
emperor, invited Hano- 
taux to call at the em- 
bassy and repeated his 
protestations, The re- 
port was spread abroad 
that Germany had de- 
manded and obtained the 
restoration of the docu- 
ments which established 
the traitor's guilt! Pro- 
voked by the persistence 
of these attacks, the Ger- 
man embassy inserted in 
the “Figaro” of Dec. 26 
a fresh notice denying 
formally that it had had 
with Dreyfus “the least 
intercourse, either direct 
orindirect." Andasthis 
notice also seemed to 
have little or no effect, 
the emperor telegraphed 
to Münster on Jan. 5 to 
go personally to Casimir- 
Perier and say, “If it be 
proved that the German 
embassy has never been 
implicated in the Drey- 
fus case, I hope the gov- 
ernment will not hesitate 
to declare the fact." 
Otherwise, it was given 
to be understood that 
the ambassador would 
leave Paris. This des- 
patch, communicated by 
Münster to Dupuy, who 
was then temporarily 
engaged at the Foreign 
Office, had the appear- 
ance of an ultimatum. 
The president o£ the re- 
public up to this time 
had known very little of 
the details of the case, 
and had been kept by 
lfanotaux in complete 
ignorance of Miinster’s 

but now he had the 


contents of the legal documents shown to him. 


he granted to Münster 


the audience which had been requested. Then, con- 
sidering honesty to be the best policy, he asserted 


nal letter had been taken 


te a eee, 
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from the German embassy, but that it was not an 
important document and that nothing proved that it 
had been “ solicited.” 

After having referred the matter to Berlin, Mün- 
ster consented to the drawing up of a notice by the 
Havas Agency which once more put all the em- 
bassies out of the case, and terminated the incident 
(Jan. 9, 1895). Mercier did not long enjoy his tri- 
umph. On Jan. 15, under pretext of a ministerial 
crisis, in which his friends abandoned him, Casimir- 

Perier handed in his resignation as 

Resigna- president of the republic; the mys- 
tion teries and the unpleasantnesses of the 

of Casimir- Dreyfus affair had not a little to do 

Perier. with hastening thisdetermination. At 

the congress called together to elect a 
new president, printed ballots were passed about in 
favor of General Mercier; one handbill even set him 
down as the savior of the republic for having had 
the traitor Dreyfus condemned in spite of all diffi- 
culties. He obtained three votes! Ribot, entrusted 
by the new president (Félix Faure) with forming a 
cabinet, did not appeal to an assistant so compro- 
mising as Mercier; the oftice of minister of war was 
given to General Zurlinden. 

Two days later, during the night of Jan. 17, in bit- 
terly cold weather, Dreyfus, dragged from the prison 
of La Santé, was transferred by rail to La Rochelle, 


thence to the island of Ré, into a military reforma-. 


tory. The populace, recognizing him, followed 
him thirsting for his blood; an officer struck him; 
stoical, he forgave his tormentors, whose indigna- 
tion against such a traitor as he was supposed to be 
he understood and shared. 

At Ré, as at La Santé, he was authorized to re- 
ceive a few visits from his wife, but the authorities 
managed, by the most minute precautions, to make 
them as short and as painful as possible. 

A law passed ad hoc had just instituted as the place 
of transportation for political crimes the Hes du 
Salut off French Guiana, instead of the peninsula of 
Ducos (New Caledonia), where, it was said, super- 
vision was difficult; it has been suggested that in 
reality vengeance was being taken upon Dreyfus for 
his obstinate refusal to confess his crime. The notice 
drawn up by the War Office for the use of his guard- 
ians denounced him as “a hardened malefactor, quite 
unworthy of pity." This word to the wise was to be 
only too well understood and carried out. On the 
evening of Feb. 21 the unhappy man, taken hurriedly 
from his cell, was embarked on the “ Viile de St. Na- 
zaire,” which was to carry him across the Atlantic 
to a place of exile. 

VI. The Iles du Salut, where Dreyfus was landed 
on March 15, compose a small archipelago situated 
twenty-seven miles off Cayenne, opposite the mouth 
of the River Kourou. Notwithstanding its name 

(* salus," health) itis a most unhealthy 


Devils region. Incessant heat, continuous 
Island. rain for five months of the year, the 


effluvia arising from the marshy land 
are sufficient to undermine the strongest constitu- 
tion. The smallest island of the group, Devils Is- 
land, which had until Dreyfus’ arrival been occupied 
by a leper hospital, was destined to be his abode. 
On the summit of a desolate rock, far from the few 


palm-trees on the shore, a small hut of four cubic 
yards was built for him; night and day an inspector 
stood guard at the door, with strict orders not to ad- 
dress a word to him. In the daytime the prisoner 
was permitted to exercise until sunset in a small 
rectangular space of about two hundred yards, near 
his hut. 

Madame Dreyfus had asked permission to follow 
her husband to his place of exile; the wording of 
the law seemed to point to it as her right; neverthe- 
less, the ministry refused her even this favor, alleg- 
ing that the rules to which the condemned man was 
subject were incompatible with it. Dreyfus had 
therefore no company except that of his jailers. 
The governor of the islands, although distrustful, 
showed at least some humanity ; but the head warder 
Lebars, who had received instructions from the min- 
ister to enforce harsh measures, went even beyond 
his orders. Badly fed, especially at the beginning 
of his term of exile, obliged to do all sorts of dirty 
work, living by day among vermin and filth, and 
by night in a state of perpetual hallucination, Drey- 
fus, as was to be expected, soon fella prey to fever. 
The doctor interfered and obtained an amelioration of 
the rules. Dreyfus himself, clearly convinced that 
it was his duty to live, fought energetically against 
the lethargy which forced itself upon him. To keep 
up his physical strength he compelled himselt to 
take regular exercise; to prevent his intellect from 
getting dulled he had books sent to him which he 
read and reread, wrote out résumés, learned English, 
took up his mathematical studies again; to employ 
the long hours of leisure that still remained he kept 
a diary. He could correspond with only his own 
family, and even to them might refer only to domes- 
tic matters. His letters, examined by the adminis- 
tration, were one long cry for justice. Sometimes he 
begged his wife to go, leading her children by the 
hand, to entreat for justice from the president of the 
republic. He wrote himself to the president, to Du 
Paty, to General Boisdeffre, without receiving any 
replies. Little by little the horrible climate did its 
work. Fever cousumed him; from never employing 
it he almost lost the power of speech; even his brain 
wasted away. On May 5, 1896, he wrote in his 
diary: “J have no longer anything to say; every- 
thing is alike in its horrible cruelty.” His gentle- 
ness, his resignation, his exact observance of all rules 
had not been without making an impression on his 
jailers ; several of them believed him innocent; no 
punishment for rebellion against discipline was in- 
flictedon him, Early in Sept., 1896, the falsereport of 
his escape was set afloat by an English paper. This 
rumor was really cireulated by Matthew Dreyfus in 
the hope of shaking up the sluggishness of public 
opinion and to prepare the way for the pamphlet 
of Bernard Lazare demanding a fresh hearing of the 
ease of 1894. Although contradicted at once, the 
rumor roused public opinion. Rochefort and Dru- 
mont proclaimed the existence of a syndicate to 

free him, published some false infor- 

Treatment mation about the rules that the con- 
in Prison. demned man had to obey, aftirmed 

that with a little money it was the 

easiest thing imaginable to accomplish his rescue. 
The colonial secretary, André Lebon, took fright. It 
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did not matter that these tales were absolutely 
without foundation, that the prisoner was of irre- 
proachable conduct; to make assurance doubly sure, 
he cabled instructions to the governor of Guiana to 
surround the outer boundary of Dreyfus’ exerci- 
sing-ground with a solid fence, and in addition to 
the sentinel at the door to post one outside. Until 
this work was finished, the prisoner was to be se- 
cured day and night in his hut, and at night, until 
further orders, he was to be subjected to the penalty 
of the “double buckle”: gyves in which the pris- 
oner’s feet were shackled, and which were then firmly 
fixed to his bedstead, so that he was condemned either 
to absolute immobility or to dreadful torture. This 
order, barbarous and, moreover, illegal, was strictly 
carried out, to the equal astonishment of Dreyfus and 
of his warders. For twenty-four sultry nights the 
wretched man was upon the rack; for two months 
he was not allowed to stir out of his disgusting and 
suffocating hovel. When the cabin was opened once 
again it was encircled by a wall which hid even the 
sky; behind this wall his exercising-ground, hemmed 
in by a wooden feuce over six feet high, was no more 
than a sort of narrow passage from which he could 
no longer see the sea. 

The poor victim was now utterly depressed. On 
Sept. 10, 1896, he stopped keeping his diary, writing 
that he could not foresee on what day his brain 
would burst! His family was no longer allowed to 
send him books. The letters of his wife were for- 
warded to him no longer in the original hand, but 
in copies only. On June 6, 1897, a sail having been 
sighted during the night, alarm-guns were fired, and 
Dreyfus, startled in his sleep, saw his keepers with 
loaded rifles ready to shoot him downif he made one 
suspicious movement. In August the authorities 
ascertained that the heat and moisture in his stifling 
hut were really unbearable, and had the man trans- 
ferred to a new cabin, larger than the first, but quite 
as dismal. A signaltower was erected close by 
mounted with a Hotchkiss gun. Happily for Drey- 
fus his moral fortitude, after a temporary eclipse, 
had recovered its strength; and from Jan., 1898, the 
letters of his wife, although containing no particu- 
lars, roused his hopes by a tone of confidence which 
could not be mistaken. Eventful incidents had 
taken place during those three awful years. 

VII. The family of Dreyfus, faithful to the charge 
he had left them when he went away, had not ceased 
their efforts to discover the real culprit. Matthew 
Dreyfus undertook the direction of these researches; 
he worked with an untiring devotion, an affecting 
zeal, and a fruitful imagination that was not 
always seconded by sound judgment. The primary 
elements of a thorough inquiry were lacking; the 
Staff Office, far from seconding his efforts, had 
him jealously watched; intriguers set 
traps for him; he felt that he was 
Spied upon; at his first false step the 
new law of espionage—a very strict 
and extremely elastic one—would find an excuse for 
getting him out of the way. As for the politicians 
whom he tried to interest in his cause, the greater 
part refused to enter into the question, or, intimi- 
dated by the minister of war, gave up the search 
after the very first investigation. The only threads 


Matthew 
Dreyfus. 


he had to guide him were some of his brother's notes 
and a copy of the indictment that had been depos- 
ited abroad. He knew, further, from Dr. Gibert of 
Havre, to whom Félix Faure had confided the mat- 
ter, that Dreyfushad been condemned on the evidence 
of a secret document, which had not been shown to 
the counsel for the defense. This information was 
corroborated by some remarks made by certain of 
the judges of 1894. Oneofthem spoke of the case to 
an old lawyer named Salles, who repeated the con- 
versation (on Oct. 29, 1896) to Demange. Before 
that Hanotaux had confided to Trarieux, and Tra- 
reux to Demange, that the conclusive document 
contained the initial of Dreyfus' name (meaning the 
paper “canaille de D...”). Matthew Dreyfus 
started with the idea, plausible but false, that this 
document really had reference to the author of the 
bordereau, and that the initial was not fictitious; and 
from that idea arose his persistent search for an 
officer the initial letter of whose name was “D.” 
He followed up several clues, none of which bore 
any result. 'The light was to come from an alto- 
gether different quarter. 

Not long after the condemnation of Dreyfus the 
Intelligence Office had changed itschief, Sandherr, 
incapacitated by general paralysis, had resigned his 
post simultaneously with his assistant, Cordier (July 
1, 1895); Major Henry, who aspired to the position 
although he did notspeak asingle foreign language, 
was not appointed Bandherr's successor; but in his 
stead Major Picquart, who had been ordered to report 
the debates in the Dreyfus case in order to send an 
account of the proceedings to the minister and to the 
chief of the staff, received the appointment. He 
was a young and brilliant officer, of Alsatian origin, 
hard-working, well-informed, with a clear intellect, 
a ready speech, and who, moreover, appeared to 
share all the prejudices of his surroundings; he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel on 
April 6, 1896, and was the youngest officer of that 
grade in thearmy. Immediately upon his arrival at 
the office he reorganized the service, which the pro- 

longed illness of Sandherr had caused 

Colonel to be neglected. He required in par- 

Picquart. ticular that the paper bags in which 

Madame Bastian continued to collect 
the waste papers from the German embassy, and 
which she brought to Major Henry, should pass 
through his hands before being confided to Captain 
Lauth, whose work it was to piece and paste them 
together. These bags, however, never brought any- 
thing of importance to light, though they showed 
that the leakage of secret information had not ceased 
since the condemnation of Dreyfus. 

The chief of the staff, Boisdeffre, on transferring 
the service into Picquart’s hands, had declared to 
him that in his opinion the Dreyfus affair was not 
definitely settled. "They must be on the lookout for 
a counter-attack from the Jews. In 1894 they had 
not been able to discover a motive for the treason; 
there was therefore every reason for continuing the 
researches to “strengthen the dossier.” 

In the month of March, 1896, Henry, much oc- 
cupied by the state of his mother's health and by 
different matters he had to attend to in the coun- 
try, made only short and infrequent visits to Paris. 
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One day he sent Madame Bastian’s paper bag—par- 
ticularly bulky on this occasion—to Picquart with- 
out even having had time to glance at it. Picquart, 
likewise without inspecting it, passed it on to Lauth. 
Some hours afterward the latter came back much 
affected, bringing to his chief a pneu- 
The ‘Petit matic-tube telegram (commonly known 
Bleu. asa “petit bleu”), the fragments of 
which he had found in the bag; pasted 

together, they contained the following words: 


To Major Esterhazy, 27 Rue de la Bienfaisance, 
Paris. 


Sir: I am awaiting first of all a more detailed explanation 
[than] that which you gave me the other day on the subject in 
question. Consequently I beg you to send it to me in writing 
that I may judge whether I can continue my relations with the 
firm R. or not. $ 


The writing of this note was disguised, but the 
place it came from left no room for doubting that 
it emanated from Colonel Schwarzkoppen; the office 
possessed another document, known to have been 
written by him, and signed with the same initial 
“CO.” The “petit bleu? had not been sent by mail; 
apparently, after having written or dictated it, 
Schwarzkoppen reconsidered his determination and 
had thrown the note into the waste-paper basket, 
taking care to tear it up into very small pieces— 
there were more than fifty of them; he had foreseen 
neither the tricks of Madame Bastian nor the patient 
industry of the Intelligence Department. 

“It is fearful," said Captain Lauth on delivering 
it. “Can there possibly be another one? "—meaning 
another traitor among the officers. Picquart could 
share only the same impression; but determined upon 
avoiding the indiscretions and the blunders which 
had been committed in 1894, he resolved to undertake 
personally a secret inquiry before spreading abroad 
the news of hisdiscovery. He putthe “petit bleu” 
away in his strong-box, and shortly afterward had 
photographs of it taken by Lauth, in which hestrove 
to remove the traces of the rents. 

The object of this precaution, which was after- 
ward laid to Picquart's charge as a crime, was both 
to render the reading of the photograph more easy 
and to prevent the officers (necessarily numerous) 
who would handle these photographs later on, from 
guessing immediately the origin of the document. 

VIII. Picquart began by getting information 
about the personality of Major Esterhazy, to whom 

the “petit bleu” was addressed. To 
Major thisend heapplied to his friend Major 
Esterhazy. Curé, one of Esterhazy's fellow sol- 
diers. The details he gathered through 

this source were not creditable to Esterhazy. 

Ferdinand Walsin Esterhazy, born in Paris on 
Dec. 16, 1847, belonged to an illustrious Hungarian 
family, a branch of which had established itself in 
France at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
the head of which had organized there a regiment of 
hussars. His great-grandmother had an illegitimate 
son, who was brought up under the name of Wal- 
sin, but who, after she had acknowledged him dur- 
ing the Revolution, took the name of Esterhazy and 
settled as a merchant at Nimes. Two of the sons of 
this man followed a military career with distinction, 
and both became generals of division during the 
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Crimean war. Oneofthese two (Ferdinand) was the 
father of Major Esterhazy. Left an orphan at an 


early age, after some schooling at the Lycée Bona- 


parte in Paris, Ferdinand Esterhazy disappeared in 
1865. In 1869 he was found engaged in the Roman 
legion, in the service of the pope; in 1870, in the 
foreign legion, which his uncle's influence enabled 
him to enter with the rank of ensign; he then 


assumed the title of count, to which it is claimed he | 


was notentitled. At this time came the war with 
Germany. There being a dearth of officers after the 
catastrophe of Sedan, Esterhazy was able to pass 
muster as a French lieutenant, then as a captain, and 
went through the campaigns of the Loire and of the 
Jura. Though set back after peace was declared, he 
still remained in thearmy. In 1876 he was employed 
to translate German at the Intelligence Office; then, 
under various pretexts, at the War Office. Henever 
appeared in his regiment at Beauvais, and for about 
five years led a life of dissipation in Paris, as a re- 
sult of which his small fortune was soon squan- 
dered. In 1881 he was attached to the expedition 
sent to Tunis, and did nothing whatever to dis- 
tinguish himself in it; employed later in the Intel- 
ligence Department, then in the native affairs of the 
regency, on his own authority he inserted in the 
official records a citation of his “exploits in war,” 
the falseness of which was recognized later. Re- 
turning to France in 1885, he remained in garrison 
at Marseilles for a long time. Having come to the 
end of his resources, he married in 1886; but he soon 
spent his wife's dowry, and in 1888 she was forced 
to demand a separation. In 1892, through the in- 
fluence of General Saussier, Esterhazy succeeded in 
getting a nomination as garrison-major in the Sev- 
enty-fourth Regiment of the line at Rouen. Being 
thus in the neighborhood of Paris, he plunged afresh 
into & life of speculation and excess, which soon 
completed his ruin. 

His inheritance squandered, Esterhazy had tried 
to retrieve his fortune in gambling-houses and on the 
stock-exchange; hard pressed by his creditors, he 
had recourse to the most desperate measures. Hav- 
ing seconded Crémieu-Foa in his duel with Drumont 
in 1892, he pretended that this chivalrous róle had 
made his family, as well as his chiefs, quarrel with 
him; he produced false letters to support his words, 
threatened to kill both himself and his children, and 

thus obtained, through the medium of 
His Career. Zadoc Kahn, chief rabbi of France, 

assistance from the Rothschilds (June, 
1894); this did not prevent him from being on the 
best of terms with the editors of “La Libre Parole,” 
even to the extent of supplying them with informa- 
tion. 

For an officer who had come from the ranks Ester- 
hazy’s military advancement had been unusually 
rapid: lieutenant in 1874, captain in 1880, deco- 
rated in 1882, major in 1892, his reports were gen- 
erally excellent. Nevertheless, he considered him- 
self wronged. In his letters he continually launched 
into recrimination and abuse against his chiefs; 
he went stil further, bespattering with mud the 
whole French army, and even France herself, for 
which he predicted and hoped that new disasters 
were in store. Such a man, a regular landsknecht 
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of yore, without a single spark of patriotism, was 
destined to become the prey of treason. Fate de- 
creed that he should sink to the degradation of a paid 
spy; he sank. In Tunis he was judged to have be- 
come too intimate with the German military at- 
taché; in 1892 he was the object of an accusation 
made to the head of the staff, General Brault; in 
1893 he entered Sehwarzkoppen s service. 

According to later disclosures he received from 
the German attaché a monthly pension of 2,000 
marks (9480) He furnished him in the first place 
with some interesting information about the artil- 
lery ; he pretended that he got his information from 
Major Heury, who had beeu his comrade in the In- 
telligence Office in 1876. But Henry, limited to a 
very special branch of the service, was hardly in a 
position to furnish details on technical questions; 
Esterhazy must have had other informants, who 
were not necessarily his accomplices—ftor example, 
his intimate friend Maurice Weil, district orderly offi- 
cer to General Saussier, and a distinguished military 
writer and a regularnews-hunter. "The information 
furnished by Esterhazy soon became of so little im- 
portance that Panizzardi (to whom Schwarzkoppen 
communicated it without divulging the name of his 
informant) began to doubt his qualifications as an 
officer; to convince the attaché it was necessary for 
Esterhazy to show himsclf one day in uniform, gal- 
loping behind a well-known general! The garrison- 
major, being entrusted with the duties of mobiliza- 
tion, is always well informed in regard to the details 
of this subject; but as far as the artillery is con- 
cerned (the improvements in which department espe- 
cially interested the German officials), the difficulties 
which Esterhazy experienced in getting informa- 
tion were very apparent in the text of the borde- 
reau, and in the attempt which he made (in Aug., 
1894) to borrow the “manuel de tir” from Lieuten- 
ant Bernheim (of Le Mans), whose acquaintance he 
had made by chance. 

Picquart did not at once fathom all the details 
of Esterhazy's relations with the German attaché, 
of which the "petit bleu? had given him but à 
glimpse. Picquart did know, however, all the cor- 
ruptions and scandals of Esterhazy's private life, 
the suspicions of malversation (in Tunis) and of 
espionage which’ had tainted his character; he 
learned further—a characteristic detail—that Major 
Esterhazy, a neglectful officer, constantly absent 
from his garrison, showed himself, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely fond of getting information on confidential 
military questions, particularly those concerning 
mobilization and artillery. Hediligently frequented 
artillery tests, and when he could not succeed in 
being ordered to attend the “écoles à feu," went 
there at hisown expense. This is what he had done 
notably in 1894, the year of the bordereau. He also 
borrowed books aud documents, and had them 
copied by his secretaries. 

IX. At first Picquart did not establish any con- 
nection in his own mind between the “petit bleu " 
and the bordereau; he simply thought he was on the 
track of a fresh traitor, and hoped to catch him in 
the act. Different circumstances prevented him 
from pursuing his investigations. Besides, Ester- 
hazy had been warned, and not only was it im- 


possible to surprise him in any compromising visit, 
but he showed himself openly at the German em- 
bassy, to which he went to ask for a 


Picquart’s passport for his colonel. He even car- 
Investi-  ried his audacity to the point of insist- 
gations. ing that he be allowed to return to the 


War Office, in preference to the Intel- 
ligence Department, and was able to urge his request 
through the highest parliamentary and military in- 
fluence. However, a fresh incident occurred to 
strengthen Picquart’s suspicions. The French mili- 
tary attaché at Berlin, Foucault, informed him of a 
curious conversation he had bad with one Richard 
Cuers, a spy who wavered between France and Ger- 
many. Cuers told Foucault that Germany had never 
employed Dreyfus—that the only French officer who 
was in Germany's pay was a major of infantry who 
had furnished some sheets from lectures held at the 
" école de tir” at Châlons. 

Picquart acquainted General de Boisdeffre with 
his discovery, aud upon the order of the general and 
of the minister of war, General Billot, he was di- 
rected to continue his inquiry as quietly as possible; 
still, Boisdeffre seemed from that time little disposed 
to recommend judicial proceedings. If Esterhazy 
were really à traitor, he would be dismissed from the 
army quietly; another Dreyfus affair. was to be 
avoided. Picquart now set to work in earnest to get 
samples of Esterhazy's handwriting, and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining two letters which the major had 
written to the chiefs of Billot'scabinet. On looking 
at them Picquart was startled; the writing was iden- 
tical with that of the bordereau attributed to Drey- 
fus. lie wished to make sure of his impression, so 
he showed some photographs of these letters (from 
which he had removed the proper names) to Du 
Paty and Bertillon. Du Paty declared: “They are 
from Matthew Dreyfus"; Bertillon said: “It is the 
writing of the bordereau.” And when Picquart as- 
sured him that these letters were of recent date, he 
declared: “The Jews have, for the past year, been 
training some one to imitate the writing: he has suc- 
ceded in making a perfect reproduction." The con- 
nection between the letters and the bordereau flashed 
across the mind of the colonel in all its terrible cer- 
tainty. If Esterhazy, as the handwriting seemed 
to indicate, were the author of the latter, Dreyfus 
must be the victim of a judicial error. Fora mo- 
ment he clung to the idea that he must have further 
proofs of Esterhazy's guilt; where could they be if 
not in thesecret dossier, communicated to the judges 
in 1894, and in which he had also placed blind con- 
fidence, without the least knowledge of its contents? 
This dossier, notwithstanding Mercier’s orders, had 
not been destroyed; it was still in Henry's safe. 

During the latter's absence Picquart 

The Secret had the dossier brought to him by 
Dossier.  Gribelin, the keeper of the records; 
he turned itover in feverish haste, 

but this masterpiece of the * bureau? contained ab- 
solutely nothing that applied, or could be made to 
apply, to Dreyfus. Of the only two papers that 
were of any importance, one, the document “ca- 
naille de D . . .," did not in any way concern any 
officer, but only a poor scribbler who had assumed 
the name of Dubois, while the other, the memoran- 
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dum of Schwarzkoppen, almost certainly pointed to 
E crhazy. As to Du Paty’s commentary; this was 
a mass of wild suppositions (Aug. 81). Later this 
commentary was claimed by General Mercier as his 
private property and quietly destroyed by him. 
Much concerned, but still confident of the honesty 
of his chiefs, Picquart immediately drew up a re- 
port and brought it to Boisdeffre, who ordered Pic- 
quart to go and relate his story to the deputy-chief 
of the staff, General Gonse. The general received 
the colonel, listened without flinching to his revela- 
tions, and concluded that they must “separate the 
twoaffairs,” that of Dreyfus and that of Esterhazy. 
These instructions, confirmed by Boisdeffre, seemed 
absurd to Picquart, since the bordereau established 
an indissoluble bond between the two cases; he 
should have understood from that moment that his 
superiors had determined not to permit at any cost 
the reopening of the Dreyfus affair. | 
Boisdeffre had for spiritualadviser Father Du Lac, 
an influential Jesuit, who appears to have played 
an important though sécret part in all this story. 
Perhaps the officers would not admit even among 
themselves that under their pompous formulas was 
hidden, above everything, the fear of seeing their 
positions in the military world melt 
away if they publicly confessed the 
part they had taken in the error and 
illegal act of 1894; for the innocence 
of Dreyfus once established, the communication 
of the secret dossier would appear to everybody 
what it was in reality—an odious crime. As to 
General Billot, to whom Picquart, following Bois- 
deffre’s orders, made a complete report of the case, 
he appeared deeply moved. He had not the same 
reasons as his companions to defend the judgment 
of 1894 at any cost, for he had had nothing to do 
with it, and learned for the first time the story of 
the secret dossier. But this soldier-politician lived in 
terror of his surroundings; he did not dare tosee the 
affair clearly, and took for his motto the words of the 
comedy : “Je suis leur chef; il faut que je les suive” 
(I am their leader; I am bound to follow them). 
Against the young chief of the Intelligence Office 
there was from this time forward on the part of his 
superiors secret strife which was bound to end in 
rupture, but of which Picquart was for a long time 
unconscious. He did not perceive that in his own 
office he was jealously spied upon, opposed, and de- 
ceived by his fellow workers, Henry, Lauth, and 
Gribelin. One of them, Henry, had some mysterious 
motives besides the desire to please his superiors. 
Since 1876, when they had served together at the In- 
telligence Oflice, he had been the comrade, the friend, 
and even the debtor of Esterhazy, although he pre- 
tended to know very little about him. Between 
these two men there existed a bond the exact nature 
of which has remained unknown, but which must 
have been very powerful to involve Henry in the 
falsehood, deccit, and forgeries which were unveiled 
later. If it is not certain that Henry was Ester- 
hazy’s accomplice, it seems very probable that from 
the end of 1894 he knew him to be the author of the 
bordereau, and knew also that the traitor had him in 
his power. 
X. In Sept., 1896, the rumor of the prisoner's es- 
TV.—43 
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cape brought the case abruptly back to public notice. 
The anti-Jewish press inveighed against the accom- 
plices, the protectors of the traitor; a member of 

the Chamber, Castelin, announced that 


The at the opening of the next session he 
Castelin would interpellate the ministry on this 
Interpella- subject. Moreover, it was known at 
tion. the Staff Office that the Dreyfus fam- 


ily was pursuing an inquiry and was 
getting ready to publish a pamphlet demanding the 
revision of the case. 

Picquart, now that his eyes had been opened, was 
much preoccupied with all these plots. He believed 
Castelin to be working for the Dreyfus family. He 
had also been affected by a strange forgery, quite 
inexplicable to him, which had come into his hands 
early in September: a letter in a feigned handwri- 
ting, and in the style of a German, pretending to be 
addressed to Dreyfus by a friend, Weiss or Weill, 
and referring to imaginary “interesting documents” 
written in sympathetic ink, easily legible to expert 
eyes. This was probably the beginning of the plot 
to discredit Picquart, who insisted to Gonse that the 
initiative should come from the Staff Office. Gonse 
answered by vaguely advising him to act with pru- 
dence, and was opposed to the “ expertises ” in hand- 
writing that the colonel demanded. In the mean 
time the bombshell burst. On Sept. 14 “L'Eclair” 
published under the title “ The Traitor” a retrospec- 
tive article which pretended to bring to light the 
real motives for the judgment of 1894. The article 
revealed for the first time the fact of the communi- 
cation to the judges of a secret document, but this 
document—the letter “canaille de D . . ."—now 
became a “letter in cipher” in which the following 
phrase was found: “This creature Drey fus is becom- 
ing decidedly too exacting.” This article had been 
brought to “L’Eclair” by a contributor to the " Petit 
Journal,” where Henry had some acquaintances; 
nothing further is known Concerning it. Picquart 
attributed it to the Dreyfus family, and desired to 
take proceedings, which his chiefs would not author- 
ize. This only caused him to insist more firmly that 
immediate steps should be taken. Then took place 
between General Gonse and Picquart this memor- 
able dialogue: 

“What can it matter to you," said the general, * whether 
this Jew remains at Devil's Island or not ? " 

* But he is innocent.” 

"hat is an affair that ean not be reopened ; General Mercier 
and General Saussier are involved in it." 

"Still, what would be our position if the family ever found 
out the real culprit?” 

“Tf you say nothing, nobody will ever know it." 

" What you have just said is abominable, general. I do not 
know yet what course I shall take. but in any case I will not 
carry this secret with me to the grave." [" Le Procès Dreyfus 
Devant le Conseil de Guerre de Rennes," I. 440, 441, Paris, 1900.] 

From that day Picquart’s removal was decided. 
He wasauthorized for the sake of appearances to con- 
tinue his investigations concerning Esterhazy, but 
he was forbidden to take any decisive step, or, above 
all, to have the man arrested. With an adversary so 
cunning, ordinary measures—secret searches in his 
rooms, opening of his correspondence, examination 
of his desks— were of no avail, and never would be. 
For Esterhazy had been warned. He went to Dru- 
mont some time before the appearance of Lazare's 
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pamphlet, and said that they desired to reopen the 
Dreyfus affair, and to involve him in it in order to 
retard his promotion. | 
= Meanwhile, Henry insinuated to General Gonse 
that it would be wellto put the secret dossier (of the 
Dreyfus case) out of the way, for indiscretions might 
arise— perhaps had already arisen—because of it (an 
allusion to the article in “L'Eclair,” 
Henry's which he wished to be attributed to 

Confirma- Picquart). Gonse did not need to be 

tory Letter. told twice, and removed the dossier 

(Oct. 80). A very few days later Hen- 
ry triumphantly brought him a letter from Paniz- 
zardi, in blue pencil, which, he said, he had just 
found among some scraps in Madame Bastian's paper 
bag (Oct. 81). It was thus worded: 

My dear friend: I have read that a deputy is going to ask 
several questions on the Dreyfus affair. If they request any new 
explanations at Rome, I shall say that I never had any dealings 
with this Jew. Thatis understood. If they question you make 


the same reply, for nobody must ever know what has happened 
to him. Alexandrine. 


The writing was apparently Panizzardi's, and in 
order to compare it Henry produced an earlier letter, 
supposed to have been taken from the waste of the 
secret dossier, written with the same pencil, on the 
same sort of paper ruled in squares, and containing 
the same signature. In reality, the letter brought for 
comparison contained fraudulent additions hinting 
at a Jewish traitor, while the new document was a 
forgery from beginning to end, executed by one of 
Henry’s customary forgers, probably Seeman, called 
Lemercier-Picard, who later admitted to Count Tor- 
nielli that he had written it. Gonse and Boisdeffre 
believed or pretended to believe in its authenticity, 
and likewise convinced General Billot thereof. When 
Colonel Picquart expressed his doubts to Gonse the 
latter answered: “ When a minister tells me anything 
I always believe it.” 

On Nov. 6 the memoir which had been prepared 
by the Dreyfus family, and which had been written 
by Bernard Lazare, appeared at Brussels. He laid 
bare the inconclusive character of the incriminating 
document (without, however, publishing it), con- 
firmed the communication of the secret document, 
but affirmed, in opposition to “ L’Eclair,” that it bore 
only the initial ^ D" and not the name of “ Dreyfus" 
in full. The pamphlet, distributed to the members 
of the Chamber, received from the press a cold wel- 
come. But a few days later (Nov. 10) “Le Matin” 
published the facsimile of the famous bordereau at- 
tributed to Dreyfus. It became known later that it 
had been obtained from the expert Teyssonniéres, 
who alone had kept the photograph of the bordereau 
confided to all the writing-experts in 1894. "The 
publicity given to this facsimile would allow wri- 
ting-experts all the world over to prove the differ- 
ences that existed between the writing of the borde- 
reau and that of Dreyfus; it might also meet the 
eyes of people who would recognize the writing of 
the true culprit, and that is exactly what happened. 
Esterhazy's handwriting was recognized particularly 
by Schwarzkoppen (who only then understood the 
drama of 1894), by Maurice Weil, and by a solicitor's 
clerk, the son of the chief rabbi Zadoc Kahn. "The 
confusion at the Staff Office was now great; it grew 


worse confounded when Maurice Weil, one of Ester- 


. hazy'sintimate friends, sent to the minister of war an 


anonymous letter which he had just received and 
which warned him that Castelin intended to denounce 
Esterhazy and Weil as accomplices of Dreyfus. The 
Staff Office pretended to recognize Picquart’s hand 
in all these incidents, or at any rate to regard them 
as the result of his alleged indiscretions. His im- 
mediate departure was resolved upon. He had al- 
ready been told that he would be sent to inspect the 
intelligence service in the east of France. Boisdeffre 
went with him to the minister, who rebuked Picquart 
soundly for having let information leak out and for 
having seized Esterhazy’s correspondence without 
authorization. In recognition of his services in the 
past, he was not disgraced, but was ordered to set 
out immediately, and to resign his position to Gen- 
eral Gonse. He did not protest, but started on 
Nov. 16. Two days later Castelin’s interpellation, 
which had become a decided bugbear to the Staff 
Office, was made, but it failed of its purpose. Cas- 
telin demanded that proceedings should be insti- 
tuted against the accomplices of the traitor, among 
whom he named Dreyfus' father-in-law Hadamard, 
the naval officer Emile Weyl, and Bernard Lazare. 
General Billot, who had addressed the Chamber before 
Castelin, affirmed the perfect regularity of theaction 
of 1894, and made an appeal to the patriotism of 
the assembly to terminate a "dangerous dobate." 
After a short and confused argument the Chamber 
voted an “ordre du jour” of confidence, inviting the 
government to inquire into the matter and to take 
proceedings if there were cause. A petition from 
Madame Dreyfus, invoking, with the support of the 
article in ^ L'Eclair," the communication of the se- 
cret document, was put aside by the judicial com- 
mittee for want of sufficient proof. 

XI. Meanwhile, under pretext of organizing the 
Information Department, Picquart was hurried off 
to Tunis, and kept out of prominence by being at- 
tached to the Fourth Regiment of sharpshooters in 
garrison at Susa. Gonse wrote to him letters dwell- 
ing upon the question of money, asif tosuggest pur- 

chasing his silence. Picquart record- 


Machi- edina codicil to his will the history 
nations of his discovery, which he intended 
Against for the president of the republic; in 
Picquart. this way he was sure “not to take his 


secret with him to the grave." 

Henry, though under the nominal direction of 
Gonse, had become the real head of the Intelligence 
Office, where he quietly prepared a whole series of 
forgeries, designed, when the opportunity presented 
itself, to crush Picquart if he ever attempted to 
cause trouble. After having put at rest the mis- 
trust of his former chief by pretended protestations 
of devotion, in June, 1897, he suddenly flung off his 
mask. Picquart, irritated at continually receiving 
missives from the agents of his former service, 
wrote a rather hasty note to Henry, in which he de- 
nounced *the lies and the mysteries? with which 
his pretended mission had been surrounded during 
the past six months. Henry, after having consulted 
his superiors, answered, declaring that as far as 
“mysteries” were concerned he knew only that the 
following facts had been established against Picquart 
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by an “inquiry”: (1) The opening of correspond- 
ence unconnected with the service. (2) A proposal 
to two officers to testify,.should such action be neces- 


sary, that a paper, registered as belonging to the serv- 
ice, and emanating from a well-known. person, had - 
been seized in the mails—a reference to a suggestion 


of Lauth’s to Picquart that the “ petit bleu" addressed 


to Esterhazy should be stamped with the regular ` 


post-office stamp. (8) The opening of a secret dossier, 
followed by disclosures. This letter, to which Pic- 
quart replied by a brief protest, opened his eyes; 
he understood the plot that was being hatched 
against him, the dangers which threatened him for 
having been too discerning. He asked for leave, 
went to Paris, and disclosed his affair to his old 
friend and comrade Leblois, a lawyer. Without 
revealing to Leblois any secret document, even 
the “petit bleu,” he told him that he had discovered 
Esterhazy's crime and the innocence of Dreyfus; 
he authorized him, in case of necessity, to inform 
the government, but absolutely forbade him to ap- 
prise either the brother or the lawyer of Dreyfus. 
Leblois did not long remain the only recipient of 
the secret. A few days later chance brought him 
in contact with one of the few statesmen who 
had shown any sympathy with the researches of 
Matthew Dreyfus—the Alsatian Scheurer-Kestner, 
former member of the Chamber of Deputies for Al- 
sace and coworker with Gambetta, and now vice- 
president of the Senate and one of the most justly 
esteemed men of the Republican party. Since 1895 
Scheurer-Kestner, induced by the dep- 
Scheurer- uty Ranc and by Matthew Dreyfus, 
Kestner's had made some inquiries. In 1897 
Inquiries. the friends of Dreyfus returned to the 
charge.  Scheurer-Kestner was sur- 
prised to find that all the so-called moral proofs, the 
tales that were brought forward to explain the 
crime of Dreyfus, did not bear investigation. The 
expert Teyssonniéres, sent to him by his friend and 
colleague Trarieux, former minister of justice, did 
not succeed in convincing him that the bordereau was 
in the writing of Dreyfus. In great distress, he went 
to tell his old comrade Billot of his suspicions; the 
general reassured him: a secret document discovered 
since the condemnation, at the moment of Castelin's 
interpellation, had removed all doubts; Billot re- 
lated the substance of it to him without letting him 
see it. This "crushing blow," which he kept in 
reserve for the partizans of Dreyfus, was Major 
Henry's forgery. | 
Scheurer-Kestner was at this point of his inquiry 
when Leblois, who had met him at dinner one eve- 
ning, conceived the idea of having recourse to him as 
the medium by which to save Dreyfus and, through 
Dreyfus, Picquart. Going to Scheurer-Kestner’s 
house, Leblois told all he knew, and showed him 
Gonse's letters. Scheurer-Kestner was finally con- 
vinced, and swore to devote himself to the defense of 
the innocent (July 18, 1897). But he was much puz- 
zled as to what course to pursue. Leblois had for- 
bidden him to mention Picquart’s name. and Pic- 
quart had forbidden that the Dreyfus family should 
be told. In this perplexity, born of the initial mis- 
take of Picquart, Scheurer-Kestner pursued the 
most unlucky tactics imaginable; instead of quietly 
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gathering together all his documents and uniting 
his forces with those of Matthew Dreyfus, he al- 
lowed the rumor of his convictions to be spread 
abroad. and thus put the Staff Office on the alert, 
gave them time to prepare themselves, and allowed 
the hostile press to bring discredit upon him and to - 
weaken beforehand by premature and mutilated rev- 
elations the force of his arguments. i 
Billot soon began to feel uneasy; he conjured his 
“old friend” to do nothing without having seen 
him; that is to say, until the end of the parliamen- 
tary recess. Scheurer-Kestner, without suspecting 
anything, gave him his word, leaving a clear field 
to Esterhazy’s protectors. In the mean while this 
personage had been quietly dismissed from active 
service. Billot, who it is claimed looked upon him 
as “a scoundrel, a vagabond,” perhaps even as the 
accomplice of Dreyfus, had indignantly opposed his 
readmission into the War Office. On Au g. 17 Ester- 
hazy was put on the retired list “for temporary in- 
firmities” ; but, that done, there remained the pre- 
vention of his being “substituted” for Dreyfus. 
That it was Scheurer-Kestner’s plan to demand this 
substitution, the Staff Office did not doubt for a 
moment, for Henry’s secret police had followed Pie- 
quart to Leblois’ house, and then Leblois to Scheurer- 
Kestner’s. It was even fancied that Scheurer-Kest- 
ner was much more fully informed than was really the 
case. Toward the middle of October a meeting was 
held at the War Office, in anticipation of Scheurer- 
Kestner’s impending campaign. Gonse, Henry, 
Lauth, Du Paty de Clam, were all present; the last, 
although having nothing to do with the Intelligence 
Office, had been summoned to it as the principal 
worker in the condemnation of Dreyfus, and as in- 
terested therefore more than any one 
Tactics of in maintaining it. Gonse set forth the. 
the plot “of the Jews” to substitute for 
Staff Office. Dreyfus Esterhazy, an officer of doubt- 
ful character, but whom a minute in- 
quiry had cleared of all suspicion of treachery: who 
was, however, a nervous man, and who, under the 
blow of a sudden denunciation, might lose his head 
and take flight or even kill himself; and that would 
mean catastrophe, war, and disaster. Esterhazy 
must then be warned, to prevent him from going 
quite mad. But how wasit to be done? It was de- 
cided to send him an anonymous letter in order that 
he might take courage. Billot objected to this pro- 
ceeding; it seems, however, that somebody disre- 
garded the objection, for Esterhazy received (or pre- 
tended to have received) a letter signed Espérance, 
warning him that the Dreffus family, informed by 
a certain Colonel Picart, intended to accuse him 
of treason. One fact is certain—that he settled in 
Paris, went to see Schwarzkoppen, and told him 
that all was lost if he (Schwarzkoppen) did not go 
and declare to Madame Dreyfus that her husband 
was guilty; on the indignant refusal of Schwarz- 
koppen he threatened to blow his brains out. At 
the Staff Office Henry and Du Paty, understanding 
at once the wishes of Boisdeffre and of Gonse, re- 
solved to join forces with Esterhazy. The keeper 
of the records, Gribelin, went in disguise to take a 
letter to Esterhazy fixing a rendezvous in the park of 
Montsouris. There, while Henry (fearin g, as he said, 
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recognition by his former comrade) kept watch, Du 
Paty, who was also disguised, told Esterhazy that he 
was known to be innocent, and that he would be 
defended on condition that he conformed rigorously 
to the instructions that would be given to him. 
After this interview Esterhazy went to Schwarz- 
koppen quite cheered up, and told him that the 
staff was entering into a campaign for his defense. 
A week later Schwarzkoppen had himself recalled 
to Berlin; it was the discreet but significant avowal 
that “his man was taken.” Meanwhile Esterhazy, 
as agreed upon, was receiving his daily instructions 
from the Staff Office. Every evening from this time 
on Gribelin brought to him at the Military Club the 
program for the next day; Du Paty and Henry, 
whose connection with the affair Esterhazy soon 
knew, saw him several times, sometimes at the Mont- 
martre cemetery, sometimes on the Pont d'Alexan- 


dre III. Later on, when these meetings were con- 
sidered too dangerous, they corresponded with him 


through the medium of his mistress, of his lawyer, 
or of his cousin Christian. 

Following instructions, Esterhazy wrote to Billot, 
ending his letter with the threat that if he were not 
defended he would apply to the German emperor. 
He wrote in the same strain to the president of the 
republic, claiming that a lady—afterward mysteri- 
ously referred to as the “veiled lady "—had given 
him a photograph of a very important document 
which Picquart had acquired from an embassy and 
which seriously compromised persons of high diplo- 
matic rank. This braggadocio was taken so seri- 
ously that General Leclerc received an order at 
Tunis to question Picquart on having given to an 
outsider—the * veiled lady "—the * document of de- 
iverance.” Receiving no answer, Esterhazy, in his 
third letter (Nov. 5), virtually held the knife at the 
president's throat: the stolen document proved the 
rascality of Dreyfus; if he should publish it, it would 
be war or humiliation for France. "This time they 
made up their minds to listen to him. General Saus- 
sier was charged with interrogating Esterhazy in re- 
gard to the * document of deliverance"; he obtained 
no details from him, but made him promise to send 
back the document to the minister. On Nov. 15 (the 
day when Matthew Dreyfus wrote his denunciation) 
it was “restored ” to Saussier in a triple envelope, 
sealed with Esterhazy's arms: the “document of 
deliverance," as Esterhazy called it, was a photo- 
graph of the document “canaille de D . . ." There 
is nothing to prove that Esterhazy had ever had it in 
his hands. Billot acknowledged the receipt by the 
hand of his *chef de cabinet," General Torcy. By 
these barefaced stratagems Esterhazy and his de- 
fenders on the staff made certain of the complicity 
of the minister and of the president of the republic, 
while they compromised Piequart more deeply. 

With the latter they proceeded to further meas- 
ures, At the end of October Boisdeffre had ordered 
General Leclere, commanding the corps of occupa- 
tion in Tunis, to send Picquart to reconnoiter on the 
frontier of Tripoli, from which quarter pretended 
gatherings of the local tribes were reported. It was 
a dangerous. region, where Morés had met his death ; 
General Leclerc was astonished at the order, and, 
having heard from Picquart the cause of his disgrace, 


forbade him to go farther than Gabes. Some days 
later Picquart had to clear himself of the accusation 
of allowing a woman to purloin the * document of 
deliverance” of Esterhazy. Then, on Nov. 11 and 
12, he received one after the other two telegrams 

worded: (1)* Arrest the demigod; all 
The ‘‘Sper- is discovered; very serious affair. 
anza” and Speranza.” (2) “It has been proved 
«Blanche? thatthe‘ bleu’ was forged by Georges. 
Telegrams. Blanche.” The obscure allusions and 

the names in these forgeries were de- 
rived from Picquart’s private correspondence, which 
had been looked through, and were intended to pro- 
duce the impression that Picquart was in some plot 
to release Dreyfus; the “ demigod,” it was pretended, 
referred to Scheurer-Kestner. The two telegrams, 
copied before they left Paris, had convinced the Sü- 
reté Générale that Picquart was the moving spirit 
in the plot. On receiving them, and afterward an 


anonymous letter in the same style, Piequart sent a 
complaint to General Billot, and asked that inquiries 


be made regarding the author of these forgeries. 

During this time Scheurer-Kestner was being de- 
ceived by his “old friend” Billot. On Oct. 80 he had 
a long conference with Billot, at which he accused 
Esterhazy. Billot declared that in spite of persis- 
tent investigations nobody had been able to find any 
proofs against Esterhazy, but that there were posi- 
tive proofs against Dreyfus. Scheurer-Kestner im- 
plored him to distrust suspicious documents, and 
finally gave him a fortnight in which to make an 
honest and thorough investigation, promising that 
be himself would not speak during that time. 

He kept his word; Billot did not. During the 
fortnight not only was the collusion between the 
staff and the traitor fully organized, but the press, 
furnished with more or less news 
by the War Office, spoke openly of 
Scheurer-Kestner’s futile visit to Bil- 
lot and launched a veritable tempest 
against the ^ Jewish syndicate," which 
had bought a “man of straw” as a substitute for 
Dreyfus in order to dishonor the army. Scheurer- 
Kestner, patient but much distressed by the tem- 
pest, persisted in his fixed idea of acting only through 
the government. He saw Móline, the president of 
the council, several times, but Méline would have 
nothing to do with his dossier, and advised him to 
address to the minister of justice & direct petition 
for revision. This was not bad advice. Accord- 
ing to the new law of 1895, a petition for revision 
founded on a new fact (discovered after the sen- 
tence) could only be submitted to the Court of Cassa- 
tion by the keeper of the seals, after the latter had 
taken the advice of a special commission. "The dis- 
position of the minister (Darlan) was not unfavora- 
ble to the adoption of this course; and it is worthy 
of note that the new facts which were allowed later 
by the court were at that moment easy to establish; 
namely, the resemblance between Esterhazy's wri- 
ting and that of the bordereau and the communica- 
tion of the secret dossier to the judges. 

The pursuit of such a course would also have had 
the advantage of taking the matter out of the hands 
of military justice and of placing it in those of the 
civil judges, who were less prejudiced. However, 


Silence of 
Scheurer- 
Kestner. 
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Scheurer-Kestner did not dare to pursue,this course; 
he thought his documents not sufficiently complete. 
Official notes from the ministry (Nov. 6 and 9) stated 
the attitude which the government was resolved to 
take—it determined to respect the “chose jugée” 
(the matter adjudicated). As for the legal proceed- 
ings to secure revision, the notice added that Cap- 
tain Dreyfus had been “regularly and justly” con- 
demned—a formula which soon became the burden 
of General Billot’s song. Matters might still have 
dragged on had it not been for chance. At the in- 
stance of the Dreyfus family, Bernard 

Con- Lazare had prepared a second and 
junction of more detailed pamphlet, in which had 
Matthew been gathered the opinions of a large 
Dreyfus number of Frenchand foreign experts 
and upon the writing of the bordereau as 
Scheurer- compared with that of Dreyfus. The 


Kestner. unanimous conclusion of these experts 
was that the handwritings were not 


identical; but while some of them maintained that 
the writing of the bordereau was natural, others saw 
in ita forgery. At the same time that this brochure 
was published, Matthew Dreyfus ordered handbills 
reproducing in facsimile the bordereau and a letter 
of his brother’s, which were offered for sale. One of 
these handbills fell into the hands of a stockbroker, 
Castro, who had had business relations with Ester- 
hazy; he immediately recognized the bordereau as 
the writing of his former client, and informed Mat- 
thew Dreyfus of the fact. The latter hastened to 
Scheurer-Kestner and asked him: “Is that the same 
name?” “Yes,” the latter replied (Nov. 11). 

For four days they hesitated as to the course to 
pursue, Scheurer-Kestner still persisting in keeping 
the fortnight's silence promised to Billot on Oct. 81. 
In the interim, by means of the press the public mind 
had been influenced by indications as to the real 
traitor and by counter-declarations by Esterhazy in 
* La Libre Parole? concerning the conspiracy of the 
Jews and of * X. Y." (Picquart). 

On the night of Nov. 15, in a letter to the minis- 
ter of war which was published at once, Matthew 
Drevfus denounced “Count” Walsin Esterhazy as 
the writer of the bordereau and as the author of the 
treason for which his brother had been condemned. 

XII. The hasty denunciation of Esterhazy by 
Matthew Dreyfus was a tactical though perhaps an 
unavoidable blunder. To accuse Esterhazy formally 

-of the treason imputed to Dreyfus— 

Trial of and not simply of having written the 

Esterhazy. bordereau (perhaps as a hoax or a 

swindle)—was to subject the revision 
of the case of 1894 to the preliminary condemnation of 
Esterhazy. With the staff and the War Office fully 
enlisted against Dreyfus, the court martial which 
Esterhazy himself at once demanded was of neces- 
sity a veritable comedy. Not only was the accused 
allowed his liberty until the last day but one, not 
only did his protectors in the Staff Office continue 
to communicate indirectly with him and to dictate 
the answers he should make, but the general en- 
trusted with the preliminary as well as with the 
judicial inquiry, M. de Pellieux, showed him an un- 
changing friendliness and accepted without exami- 
nation all his inventions. | 


Convinced of the guilt of Dreyfus through the as- 
surances of the staff, and before long by Henry's 
forged document, Pellieux refused at the outset to 
examine the bordereau, on the subject of which there 
was “chose jugée." Even after the formal order 
to prosecute, an interpellation of Scheurer-Kestner 
to the Senate (Dec. 7) was necessary to induce Gen- 
eral Billot to promise that all the documents, inclu- 
ding the famous bordereau, should be produced for 
examination. On this occasion also, as he had done 
some days before in the Chamber of Deputies (Dec. 
4), the minister did not fail to proclaim on his soul 
and conscience the guilt of Dreyfus, thus bringing 
to bear the whole weight of his high office on the 
verdict of the future judges of Esterhazy. Premier 
Méline, on his part, gained applause for declaring 
“that there was no Dreyfus affair," and the Chamber 
in its “ordre du jour” stigmatized “the ringleaders 


of the odious campaign which troubled the public 
conscience.” 


Against this “odious campaign” was set in motion 
a whole band of newspapers connected with the 
Staff Office, and which received from it either sub- 
sidies or communications. Among the 
Attitude of most violent are to be noted * La Libre 
the Press. Parole" (Drumont), * L'Intransigeant" 
(Rochefort), *L'Echo de Paris” (Le- 
pelletier), “ Le Jour” (Vervoort), * La Patrie " (Mille- 
voye), “Le Petit Journal” (Judet), * L'Eclair " (AI- 
phonse Humbert). Two Jews, Arthur Meyer in 
* Le Gaulois" and G. Pollonnais in * Le Soir," also 
took part in this concert. Boisdeffre’s orderly offi- 
cer, Pauffin de St. Morel, was even caught one day 
bearing the * staff gospel? to Henry Rochefort (Nov. 
16); nobody was deceived by the punishment for 
breach of discipline which he had to undergo for the 
sake of appearances. | 
An extraordinary piece of information—which 
was immediately contradicted — was -printed by 
“ L'Intransigeant" (Dec. 12-14); it was attributed 
to the confidences of Paufiin, and it dealt with the 
“ultra-secret” dossier (the photographs of letters 
from and to Emperor Wiiliam about Dreyfus). . 
The Revisionist press, reduced to a small num- 
ber of organs which were accused of being in the 
service of a syndicate, did not remain inactive. It 
consisted of * Le Siécle? (Yves Guyot, Joseph Rei- 


nach) “L’Aurore” (Vaughan, Clémenceau, Pres- 


sense), and “Le Rappel," to which were joined later 
“La Petite République” (Jaurés) and “Les Droits 
del’ Homme” (Ajalbert). The “ Figaro,” losing most 
of its subscribers, changed its politics on Dec. 18, 
but became once more “ Dreyfusard " after the dis- 
covery of Henry’s forgery. “L’Autorité” (Cassa- 
gnac) and “ Le Soleil” (Hervé de Kerohant) were the 
only newspapers among the reactionary press which 
were more or Jess in favor of revision. Some of 
these, falling into the trap that was laid for them, 
widened the scope of the debate and gave it the char- 
acter of an insulting campaign against the chiefs of 
the army, which hurt the feelings of many sincere 
patriots and .drove them over to the other side: 
Public opinion was deeply moved by two publica- 
tions: one, that of the indictment of Dreyfus (in 
“Le Siécle," Jan. 6, 1898), which was absolutely 
remarkable for its lack of proof; the other (“ Figaro.” 
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Nov. 28, 1897), that of letters written twelve years 
before by Esterhazy to his mistress, Madame de 
Boulancy, in which he launched furious invec- 
tives against his “cowardly and ignorant” chiefs, 
against “the fine army of France,” against the 
entire French nation. One of these letters espe- 
cially, which soon became famous under the name of 
the “lettre du Hulan ” (Uhlan), surpassed in its un- 
patriotic violence anything that can be imagined. 
" [f some one came to me this evening," it ran, * and told me 
that Ishould be killed to-morrow as captain of Uhlans, while 
hewing down Frenchmen, I should be per- 
The Lettre fectly happy. ... What a sad figure these 
du Hulan.” people would make under a blood-red sun over 
the battle-fleld, Paris taken by storm and given 
up to the pillage of a hundred thousand drunken soldiers! That 
js the féte that I long for! 


Esterhazy hastened to deny the authorship of the 
letter, which was submitted to examination by ex- 
perts. While silence was imposed on the officers of 
Esterhazy's regiment, suspicions were thrown on 
the defenders of Dreyfus. The director of the prison 
of Cherche-Midi, Forzinetti, who persisted in pro- 
claiming his prisoner’s innocence, was dismissed. 
But, above all, the Staff Office struggled to bring 
Picquart into disrepute. Scheurer-Kestner insisted 
on having his evidence; they were forced to bring 
him back from Tunis. The day before his arrival a 
search was instituted among his belongings, which 
was as fruitless as it was unusual; an officer escorted 
him from Marseilles to Paris (Nov. 25). General de 
Pellieux, who had been made to believe by a series 
of forgeries that Picquart had for some time been 
the moving spirit of the “syndicate,” treated him 
more as the accused than as a witness; it was under- 
stood that he would soon be behind bolts and bars. 

The general entrusted with the investigation con- 
cluded that there was no evidence against Esterhazy. 
However, Esterhazy was instructed to write a letter 
asking as a favor to be brought up for trial, the 
rough copy of which was corrected by Pellieux 
himself. Accordingly General Saussier, governor 
of Paris, instituted a regular inquiry (Dec. 4). But 
the officer empowered to conduct it, Major Ravary, 
did so in the same spirit as Pellieux. 
Esterhazy's system of defense was a 
mixture of audacious avowals and 
ridiculous inventions. He acknowl- 
edged his relations with Schwarzkoppen, but gave 
to them a purely social character. The “ petit bleu ” 
was, according to him, an absurd forgery, highly 
improbable, and most likely the work of Picquart 
himself. He did not deny the striking resemblance 
between his writing and that of the bordereau, but 
explained it by alleging that Dreyfus must have 
fraudulently obtained one of his letters to imitate 
his handwriting and so incriminate him. As for the 
documents enumerated in the bordereau, Esterhazy 
denied that he could possibly have known them, 
especially at the time to which they now had 
agreed to assign the bordereau (April, 1894). He 
certainly had borrowed the “manuel de tir” from 
Lieutenant Bernheim of Le Mans, whom he had 
met at Rouen, but in the month of September; later 
on, he retracted and said, in agreement with Bern- 
heim, that it was not the real manual, but a similar 
regulation already available in the bookstores. 


Ravary’s 
Report. 


This mass of deceptions, to which was added the 
romance of the “veiled lady "—supposed to be a 
mistress of Picquart—was taken seriously by Ravary, 
Three experts were found (Conard, Belhomme, Vari- 
nard) who swore that the bordereau was not in Es- 
terhazy’s hand, though apparently traced in part 
over his writing (Dec. 26). These men had to be 
coached by the staff. Du Paty writes to Esterhazy: 
“The experts have been appointed. You will have 
their names to-morrow. They shall be spoken to; 
be quiet!” Thereupon Ravary wrote out, orsigned, 
a long report in which, after having given an exact 
summary of the charges set forth against Esterhazy, 
he concluded by saying that, while the private life 
of the major was not a model to be recommended 
“to our young officers,” there was nothing to prove 
that he was guilty of treason. The bordereau was 
notin his writing; the “ petit bleu” was not genuine. 
He stigmatized Picquart as the instigator of the 
whole campaign, and denounced his subterfuges 
and indiscretions to his superiors. 

havary concluded that the case should be dis- 
missed at once (Jan. 1). However, Saussier ordered 
the affair to bethoroughly cleared up before a court 

martial presided over by General 


The Luxer. The hearing took place at the 
Esterhazy Cherche-Midi on Jan. 10 and 11, 1898. 
Court From the commencement the Dreyfus 
Martial. family, who had appointed two law- 


yers (Ferdinand Labori and Demange), 
were refused the right of being represented in court. 
The reading of the indictment, the superficial ex- 
amination of Esterhazy (who contradicted himself 
several times), the testimony of the civil witnesses 
(Matthew Dreyfus, Scheurer-Kestner, etc.), were 
conducted in public; then a hearing behind closed 
doors was ordered, doubtless to stifle Colonel Pic- 
quart’sevidence. The public knew nothing of Pic- 
quart’s deposition, or of that of the other military 
witnesses, of Leblois, or of the experts, and noth- 
ing of the Revisionists’ case in general, General 
de Pellieux, seated behind the judges, interfered 
more than once in the debates, and whispered to 
the president.  Piequart was so harshly treated 
that one judge exclaimed: *I see that the real ac- 
cused is Colonel Picquart!” 

Finally, as everybody knew beforehand would be 
the case, Esterhazy was acquitted unanimously and 
acclaimed with frenzy by the “patriots” outside. 
Pellieux wrote to the “dear major” to stigmatize 
the “abominable campaign” of which he had been 
the victim, and to authorize him to prosecute those 
who dared to attribute the “Uhlan” letter to him. 
As to Picquart, he was, to begin with, punished 
with sixty days’ imprisonment, being confined on 
Mont Valérien; it was understood that he would be 
arraigned before a council of inquiry (Jan. 18). 

XIII. Esterhazy’s acquittal closed the door on 
revision for the time being; but the Revisionists 

did not consider themselves defeated. 

Emile For two months their ranks had been 
Zola’s increased by a large number of lit- 
*J'Accuse."erary men, professors, and scholars 
who had been convinced by the evi- 

dence given; it wasone of these "intellectuels," the 
novelist Emile Zola, who took up the gauntlet. Al- 
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most from the first he had enlisted among the advo- 
cates of revision. He had written in the “ Figaro” 
brilliant articles against the anti-Semites and in favor 
of Scheurer-Kestner, whom he termed “a soul of 
crystal.” “Truth is afoot,” he said; “nothing will 
stop her." On Jan. 13 he published in “ L’ Aurore,” 
under the title “J’Accuse,” an open letter to the 
president of the republic, an eloquent philippic 
against the enemies “of truth and justice.” Gather- 
ing together with the prophetic imagination of the 
novelist all the details of a story of which up to 
then the outlines had hardly been discerned, he 
threw into relief, not without a good deal of exag- 
geration, the “diabolical róle? of Colonel Du Paty. 
He charged the generals with a “crime of high trea- 
son against humanity,” Pellieux and Ravary with 
“villainous inquiry,” the experts with “lying and 
fraudulent reports.” The acquittal of Esterhazy 
was “a supreme blow [“souflet ”] to all truth, to all 
justice”; the court of justice which had pronounced 
it was “necessarily criminal”; and he finished the 
long recital of his accusations with these words: 


“I accuse the first court martial of having violated the law 
in condemning the accused upon the evidence of a document 
which remained secret. And I accuse the second court martial 
of having screened this illegality by order, committing in its 
turn the judicial crime of wilfully and knowingly acquitting a 
guilty person.”’ 


Zola’s audacious action created a tremendous stir. 
It was, he owned himself, a revolutionary deed des- 
tined to provoke proceedings which would hasten 
“an outburst of truth and justice,” and in that re- 
spect he was not deceived. His philippic raised 
such an outcry in the press and in the Chamber of 
Deputies that the War Office was forced to enter 
upon proceedings, A complaint was lodged against 
the defamatory phrases with regard to the court 
martial which had acquitted Esterhazy. The case 
was tried before the jury of the Seine, and lasted 
from Feb. 7 to 23, 1898. 

The “ patriots ” in the cafés, the “ camelots” selling 
songs and broadsides, the professional anti-Semites 
who were masters of the streets under the friendly 

eye of the police, threatened and hooted 
First Zola all the “enemies of the army,” ap- 
Trial. plauded the generals and even the most 
insignificant officers in uniform, not 
excepting Major Esterhazy, to whom Prince Henry 
of Orleans asked to be presented. Scuftles took place 
between the anti-Revisionists and the handful of 
* Dreyfusards " who served as a body-guard to Zola. 
Even in the audience-chamber, “arranged ” with care 
by the staff and its friends at the bar, officers in 
civil dress caused a stir and gave vent to noisy mani- 
festations. There was fighting in the lobbies. Cries 
of “Death to the Jews!” were uttered on all sides. 

Zola’s lawyers, Ferdinand Labori and Albert Clé- 
menceau, had summoned a large number of wit- 
nesses. The greater number of the military witnesses 
declined at first to reply to the summons, but the 
court did not admit their power to refuse, and they 
were obliged to submit. However, in order that the 
“chose jugée” should receive due respect, the court 
decided not to allow any document, any evidence 
which bore upon facts foreign to the accusation, to 
be produced. 


The president, Delegorgue, in applying this prin- 
ciple, observed a subtle, almost absurd, distinction; 
he admitted all that could prove Esterhazy’s guilt 
but not Dreyfus’ innocence or the irregularity of 
his condemnation; his formula, “The question will 
not be admitted,” soon became proverbial. In real- 
ity, it was exceedingly difficult to trace a dividing- 
line between the two classes of facts; and the line 
was constantly overstepped, now under the pretext 
of establishing the “good faith” of the accused, 
now to justify the incriminating phrase that the sec- 
ond court martial had covered by order the illegality 
committed by the first. It was thus that Demange 
was able to bring out, in a rapid sentence, the fact 
of the communication of the secret document, which 
fact he learned from his fellow advocate, Salles. 

Concerning the Dreyfus affair, the most important 
testimony was that of Colonel Picquart, who ap- 
peared for the first time in public, and gained nu- 
merous sympathizers by his calm, dignified, and 
reserved attitude. Without letting himself be either 
intimidated or flattered, he related clearly and sin- 
cerely, but avoiding all unnecessary disclosures, 
the story of his discovery. His adversaries, Gonse, 

Henry, Lauth, Gribelin, did not leave 
Picquart’s a stone unturned to weaken the force 
Evidence. of his evidence and to assert that from 
the very commencement he had been 
haunted by the idea of substituting Esterhazy for 
Dreyfus. There was a long dispute over his sup- 
posed plan of having the “petit bleu ” stamped dur- 
ing the suspected visits that Leblois had paid him at 
the ministry. Gribelin pretended that he had seen 
them seated at a table with two secret dossiers in 
front of them, one concerning carrier-pigeons, the 
other concerning the Dreyfus affair. Henry (ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel for the occasion) de- 
clared that he had seen, in the presenee of Leblois, 
the document “canaille de D . . .” taken from its 
envelope. Picquart denied the truth of this state- 
ment, which the dates contradicted; Henry there- 
upon replied: * Colonel Picquart has told alie." Pic- 
quart kept his temper, but at the end of the trial sent 
his seconds to Henry, and fought à duel with him, in 
which Henry was slightly wounded. As to Ester- 
hazy, who also tried to pick a quarrel with him, Pic- 
quart refused to grant him the honor of a meeting. 
“That man,” said he, “belongs to the justice of his 
country." In thistrialtheimportant part played by 
Henry began to appear; till then he had purposely 
kept in the background, and concealed a deep cun- 
ning beneath the blunt appearance of a peasant-sol- 
dier. One day (Feb. 13), as if to warn his chiefs 
that he had the upper hand of them, he revealed the 
formation of the secret dossier; he also spoke, but 
vaguely, of a supposed ultra-secret dossier, two let- 
ters which (he pretended) had been shown him by 
Colonel Sandherr. These were apparently two of 
the forged letters attributed to the German emperor, 
which were whispered about sub rosa in order to 
convince refractory opinions, 

Among the civil witnesses, the experts in hand- 
writing occupied the longest time before the court. 
Besides the professional experts, eminent savants 
such as Paul Meyer, A. Giry, Lonis Havet, and Mo- 
linier, affirmed and proved that the writing and the 
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style of the bordereau were those of Esterhazy. Their 
adversaries refused to admit this evidence on the 
ground of the supposed ditterence between the orig- 
inal and the published facsimiles, of which many, 
according to Pellieux, resembled forgeries. The 
lawyers then asked that the original bordereau might 
be produced, but the court refused to give the order, 
General de Pellieux had established himself coun- 
sel for the Staff Office. An elegant officer, gifted 
with an easy and biting eloquence, he addressed the 
court at almost every hearing, sometimes congratu- 
lating himself with having contributed to Esterhazy’s 
acquittal, sometimes Warning the jurymen that if 
they overthrew the contidence of the country in the 
chiefs of the army, their sons would be brought “to 
butchery.” Like Henry, but with less mental reser- 
vation, he ended one day by divulging a secret. On 
Feb. 17 he had had a prolonged discussion with Pic- 
quart as to whether Esterhazy could possibly have 
been acquainted with the documents of the borde- 
reau, the real date of which was now acknowl- 
edged (September, and not April, 1894). Suddenly, 
as if unnerved, he' declared that, setting the borde- 
reau aside, there was a proof, subse- 

The quent in date but positive, of the guilt 

‘< Thunder- of Dreyfus, and this proof he had had 
bolt ” before his eyes; it was a paper in 
Quoted. which the attaché “A” wrote to the 
attaché “B”: “Never mention the 

dealings we have had with this Jew.” General 
Gonse immediately confirmed this sensational evi- 
dence. This was the first time that the document 
forged by Henry—the * thunderbolt.” of Billot—had 
been publicly produced. The impression this admis- 
sion created was intense. Labori protested against 
this garbled quotation, and demanded that the docu- 
ment should either be brought before the court or 
should not be used at all. Then Pellieux, turning 
toward an orderly officer, cried: “ Take a cab, and go 
and fetch General de Boisdetfre." While waiting for 
the head of the staff the hearing was adjourned; it 
Was arranged not to resume it that day, for in the in- 
terval the government, informed of the incident, had 
opposed the production of a document which brought 
the foreign embassies into the case, and of which 
Hanotaux, the minister for foreign affairs, warned 
by the Italian ambassador, Tornielli, suspected the 
genuineness. At the next day's hearing Boisdeffre 
was content with confirming the deposition of Pel- 
lieux on every point as “accurate and authentic,” 
and cynically put the question of confidence to the 
jury. The president declared the incident closed. 
In vain did Piequart, questioned by the lawyers, 
declare that he considered the document a forgery. 
Pellieux was content with styling him scornfully 
“a gentleman who still bore the uniform of the 
French army and who dared charge three generals 
with a forgery!” From that moment the debates 
were curtailed. "The jury, deliberating under fear 
of physical violence, declared the defendants guilty 
without extenuating circumstances. In consequence 
Zola was condemned to the maximum punishment— 
one year’s imprisonment and a fine of 8,000 francs. 
The publisher of “L’ Aurore "—defended by George 
Clemenceau—was sentenced to four months’ impris- 
onment and a similar fine (Feb. 28, 1898). 


The pris- 


oners appealed to the Court of Cassation for annul- 
mentofthejudgment. Contrary to theirexpectation 
and to that of the public the Criminal 


The Court admitted the plea on the formal 
Sentence ground that the complaint should have 
Annulled. been lodged by the court martial which 


had been slandered, and not by the min- 
ister of war. The sentence was therefore annulled 
(April 2). Chambaraud, the judge-advocate, as well 
as Manau, the attorney-general, let it be understood 
that it would be better not to resume proceedings, 
at the same time allowing a discreet Sympathy for 
the cause of revision to appear. But the War Of- 
fice, urged on by the deputies, had gone too far to 
draw back. The court martial, immediately assem- 
bled, decided to lodge a civil complaint. This time 
only three lines from the article were retained as 
count of the indictment, aud the case was deferred 
to the Court of Assizes of Seine and Oise at Ver- 
sailles. Zola protested against the competence of 
this court, but the Court of Cassation overruled 
him. The case was not called until July 18, under 
a new ministry. At the last moment Zola declared 
he would not appear, and fled to England to avoid 
hearing the sentence, which would then become 
final. The court condemned him without debate to 
the maximum punishment, the same as had already 
been pronounced by the jury of the Seine. His 
name was also struck from the list of the Legion of 
Honor. The experts, on their part, slandered by 
him, brought an action against him which ended in 
his being condemned to pay 30,000 francs (36,000) 
damages. 
XIV. The excitement which accompanied the 
Zola case had been echoed in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The different parties began to 
Political make the most of the “affaire” for their 
Aspects of political ends. A very small phalanx 
the of Socialists grouped round Jaurés, 
‘‘ Affaire.” whose generous nature proved more 
clear-sighted than the shrewdness of 
his colleagues, and accused the government of deliv- 
ering the republic up to the generals. A morenumer- 
ous group of Radicals with “ Nationalist ” tendencies 
reproached them, on the contrary, with not having 
done what was necessary to defend the honor of the 
army and to nip in the buda dangerous agitation. 
The chief spokesman of this group was the “aus- 
tere intriguer” Godfrey Cavaignac, descended from 
a former candidate for the presidency of the repub- 
lic, and himself suspected of asimilarambition. Be- 
tween these two shoals the premier Méline steered 
his course, holding fast to the principle of “respect 
for the judgment pronounced." Prudently refusing 
to enter into the discussion of the proofs of Dreyfus' 
guilt, he gave satisfaction to the anti-Revisionists by 
energetically denouncing the Revisionists. "Thus it 
was that on Jan. 15 and 22, Cavaignac having called 
upon the government to publish a document “both 
decisive and without danger "—the alleged report of 
Gonse upon the supposed avowals of Dreyfus to 
Lebrun-Renault—Méline flatly declined to follow 
this track, which he called “la revision à la tribune.” 
After a stormy debate, during which blows were ex- 
changed on the platform, the Chamber decided in 
Méline's favor (Jan. 924. Again, on Feb. 12, in re- 
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sponse to a question concerning “his dealings with 
the Dreyfus family,” General Billot declared that if 
the revision took place he would not remain a mo- 
ment longer at the War Office. 

On Feb. 24 the ministry were challenged as to the 
attitude which certain gencrals had assumed during 
the Zola trial. Méline, without approving of the 
errors of speech, explained them as the natural re- 
sult of the exasperation caused by such an incessant 
campaign of invective and outrage. But this cam- 
paign was about to end: “It must absolutely 
cease!” he cried, with the applause of the Chamber, 
and he gave it to be understood that the mad obsti- 
nacy of the “intellectuels "—as the advocates of revi- 
sion were contemptuously called—would only end in 
bringing about a religious persecution. At the same 
time he made known a whole series of disciplinary 
measures demanded by circumstances. By the end 
of January a council of inquiry had declared for 
Colonel Picquart’s retirement on account of his pro- 
fessional indiseretions in connection with Leblois. 
The ministerial decision had been left in suspense— 
it is easy to understand in whose interest—during 
the Zola trial; now it was put into execution, and 
Picquart’s name was struck off the army list. His 
“accomplice ” Leblois was dismissed from his duties 
as ^maire adjoint,” and suspended for six months 
from the practise of his profession as a lawyer. 

During the four months which followed the first 
verdict against Zola the cause of the Revisionists 
Was at the lowest ebb. The only effect that their 
campaign seemed to have had was to divide French 
society. On the one side were the army, nearly all 
the leading classes, aud the “social forces,” without 
considering the rabble; on the other, a handful of 
intellectual men and of Socialists. Nationalism, 
another form of Boulangism, resumed its sway, as- 
sociated with anti-Semitism, whose exploits resulted 
in filling the streets of Algiers with blood. The 
battle continued in the press, and the League of 
the Rights of Man (president, Senator Trarieux) 
concentrated the partizans of revision. But froma 
judicial point of view all the avenues seemed hence- 
forward barred. Apart from the epilogue of the 
Zola trial only two cases, which received scant notice, 
maintained a feeble spark of hope despite the dark- 

ness. On the one hand, Colonel Pic- 
| Two quart, after having vainly knocked at 
Favorable all the doors of military justice, had 
Symptoms. decided to lay a complaint before a 

civil court against the unknown au- 
thors of the forged “Speranza” letter and of the 
forged telegrams which he had received in Tunis. 
On the other hand, a cousin of Major Esterhazy, 
Christian Esterhazy, lodged a complaint against 
his relative, who, under pretense of investing their 
money “with his friend Rothschild,” had swindled 
Christian and his mother out of a considerable part 
of their small fortune. The same examining mag- 
istrate, Bertulus, was entrusted with the two cases; 
each one threw light upon theother. Christian had 
been one of the intermediate agents in the collusion 
between Esterhazy and his protectors in the Staff 
Office, and he divulged some edifying details on this 
subject. 

In the month of May the elections took place. 
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The new Chamber wasas mixed in its representation 
as had been its predecessor, with the addition of a 
few more Nationalists and anti-Semites. It did not 
include a single open Dreyfusard: some (Jaurés, 
J. Reinach) had not been returned; others had not 
even faced the struggle. Besides, during the elec- 
toral period the recognized attitude of all parties 
had been to keep silent on the * affaire"? and toexag- 
gerate the formulas of enthusiasm for the army; 
later on, a few provincial councils called for strong 
measures against the agitators. 

At its first meeting with the Chamber Méline's 
ministry was put in the minority, and a Radical 
cabinet was formed (June 30). It had for president 
Henry Brisson, who had just failed as candidate for 
the presidency of the Chamber. Brisson had re- 
mained, and persisted in remaining, completely un- 
acquainted with the “affaire”; but he took as min- 
ister of war Godfrey Cavaignac, who would be of 
use to him as a security with regard to the Nation- 
alists, and leave him full power on this delicate 
question. 

The leader of the Patriots’ League, Dérouléde, 
congratulated Brisson on having taken in partnrer- 
ship a man “who would know how to make the 
honor of the army respected." Indeed, Cavaignac, 

true to his promises às a deputy, an- 

Second nounced his intention of *muzzling ” 

Castelin  theimpenitent Dreyfusards. But first 
Interpella- of all he meant to be sure that he had 

tion. the cooperation of the Chamber. On 
July 7 he was challenged by the 

deputy Castelin, who demanded fresh proceedings 
against Picquart, Zola, and the “syndicate.” Ca- 
vaignac addressed the Chamber. His speech. very 
different from Méline's prudent reserve and Billot's 
empty formulas, constituted, as he thought, a dem- 
onstration in due form of the guilt of Dreyfus, 
founded principally on the new proofs which had 
been revealed since his condemnation. Of course, 
Cavaignac laid stress upon the "confessions" of 
Dreyfus, established by Gonse's report—antedated 
—and by a loose leaf (sic!) from Lebrun-Renault’s 
note-book, afterward destroyed by him—a very sus- 
picious act. Cavaignac laid before the Chamber a 
whole dossier of secret papers: (1) The document “ ca- 
naille de D . . .?. (2) A documentof March, 1594, 
in which one of the military attachés wrote “ D. has 
brought me several interesting things." (1t was dis- 
covered later that the letter * D" covered something 
which had been erased, and one could see the traces 
of one or several different letters.) (8) A document 
which had fallen from the skies in 1896, and which 
Pellieux had referred toin the discussion at Zola's 
trial. Cavaignac, whom Hanotaux and Méline had 
not thought fit to acquaint with Count Tornielli's 
protest, gave the entire text of this document for 
the first time, all except one sentence which he 
omitted on the ground of diplomatie propriety. 
He maintained that he had weighed its * material 
and moral authenticity." | Cavaignac's demonstra- 
tion, apparently mathematically exact, and made 
with angry conviction, reassured and won over the 
Chamber, which voted unanimously that his speech 
should be posted up in every commune throughout 
France. It was remarked that Méline was among 
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the few who did not vote. The“ Figaro” proclaimed 
the Dreyfus case a “buried matter.” But the next 
day Picquart threw cold water on all this enthusi- 


asm. He wrote a public letter to Brisson, offering 
! to prove before any competent juris- 
‘Picquart’s diction that the documents of 1894, 


Reply to. quoted by Cavaignae, did not apply 
Cavaignac. to Dreyfus, and that the document of 
1896 *had every appearance of being 

a forgery.” The answer to this audacious manifes- 
tation was not long in coming. Inthe Chamber Ca- 
vaignac treated with contempt a man who dared to 
argue that “a document which he had never seen” 
could be a forgery. At the same time he wrote to 
the keeper of the seals to lodge a complaint against 
Piequart and Leblois, by virtue of the law on es- 
pionage (July 12). This was the accusation against 
Piequart already brought by Henry, Lauth, and 
Gribelin during Zola's trial, for having (1) examined 
with Leblois the dossier of a spy named Beulot, and 
a secret dossier respecting carrier-pigeons, and (2) 
communicated to Leblois the secret dossiers of the ac- 
tions against Dreyfus and Esterhazy. Picquart de- 
nied that he had shown Leblois any document either 
secret or concerning the national defense. More- 
over, some of these “facts” had been denounced at 
the council of inquiry which had ordered his dis- 
missal fromthe army. Therefore the principle “ Non 
bis in idem” should have made fresh proceedings 
impossible; but the minister, bitterly resenting the 
doubt cast on his sincerity, did not stop to take these 
considerations into account. Picquart was arrested 
and incarcerated in the civil prison of La Santé 
(July 18). The inquiry, entrusted to the judge Al- 
bert Fabre, soon took a turn favorable to the prison- 
er, whose adversaries became confused by perpet- 
ually contradicting facts and dates. On the same 
day as this arrest the examining magistrate Bertulus, 
disregarding the threats and entreaties of which he 
had been the object, on his own initiative (as an 
official note put it) sent Major Esterhazy and his 
mistress, Marguerite Pays, to prison, accused of the 
crime of forgery and of using forgeries; he had in 
fact become convinced that the “ Sper- 


Trialof  anza" telegram was the work of 
Esterhazy Madame Pays, and that they were not 
for altogether innocent of the sending of 
Forgery. the“ Blanche” telegram. Then, when 


| Bertulus had decided to send Ester- 
hazy and his mistress before the Assize Court, the 
Chambre des Mises en Accusation interfered and 
gave them the benefit of insufficient evidence (Aug. 
12), and also declared the complicity of Du Paty in- 
sufficiently proved. 

After the decision pronounced in his favor, Ester- 
hazy had been setatliberty; but he did not come 
out of this troublesome adventure unscathed. Al- 
ready, in his speech of July 7, Cavaignac had an- 
nounced that this officer would be *smitten with the 
disciplinary punishments that he had deserved,” and 
he gave him into the hands of a council of inquiry. 
Before this council, presided over by General de St. 
Germain, Esterhazy, to avenge himself, made revela- 
tions which were most compromising for himself as 
well as for his protectors. He told of his collusion 
with the staff, and of his threatening letters to the 


president of the republic. Nevertheless, the council 
declined to find him guilty of having failed either in 
discipline or in matters of honor ; they sustained only 
(and by a majority of one) the charge of “habitua] 
misconduct.” Notwithstanding a letter from General 
Zurlinden, military governor of Paris, recommending 
indulgent measures, Esterhazy’s name was struck 

off the army lists by the minister of war (Aug. 81). 
But just at this time anincident of far greater im- 
portance occurred to change the aspect of affairs. 
Cavaignac, in spite of his assurance, had none the 
less been agitated by the: doubts ex- 


The pressed on all sides as to the authen- 
. Henry ticity of certain documents in his dos- 
Forgery. sier. In order to ease his mind he 


ordered a general revision and a re- 
classification of the secret dossier. In the course of 
this operation Major Cuignet, working by lamp- 
light, noticed an alarming peculiarity in the “docu- 
ment Henry”: the lines of the paper—which was 
ruled in squares—were not of the same color at the 
top and at the bottom as they were in the middle. 
When he looked at the document produced by 
Henry himself for comparison—an invitation to din- 
ner (falsified) dating from 1894—he ascertained, by 
comparing the ruled squares, that the heading and 
the lower part of the latter document belonged in 
reality to the “document Henry,” and vice versa. If 
the two papers had been contemporary, this inver- 
sion might have been attributed to a pardonable 
error in gumming them together; but such was not 
the case: one was supposed to have been put to- 
gether in 1894, the other in 1896; therefore the docu- 
ments had evidently been tampered with at this 
latter date. Much concerned by his discovery, 
Cuignet apprised the chief of the cabinet (General 
Roget) and the minister, who recognized the accu- 
racy of it. Their conviction, which the nonsense 
and the improbability of the “ Vercingétorix docu- 
ment ”—as Esterhazy had called it—had not been 
able to shake, gave way before the divergence of the 
squaresruled on the paper. Cavaignac, for motives 
still unknown, kept the matter secret for a fort- 
night, 'Then, as Henry was passing through Paris, 
he summoned him to the War Office, and questioned 
him in the presence of Generals de Boisdeffre, 
Gonse, and Roget. Henry commenced by swearing 
that the document was authentic, then got entangled 
in confused explanations, then admitted that he had 
completed certain parts of it “ from oral information ” 
he had received; in the end, conquered by the evi- 
dence against him, he owned that he had invented 
the whole thing. But they knew well why and for 
whom; and he threw an anxious glance on Generals 
Boisdeffre and Gonse, who in 1896 had accepted 
this timely forgery without question; these generals 
kept frigid silence. Abandoned by the chiefs who 
had tacitly driven him to the crime, Henry gave way 
entirely. By order of the minister he was imme- 
diately put under arrest and confined in Mont Valé- 


rien. The next day he cut his throat 
Suicide with a razor left in his possession, 
of Henry. taking with him to the grave his se- 


cret and that of a great part of the 
*affaire" (Aug. 91, 1898). On the same day Es- 
terhazy prudently disappeared from Paris; it was 
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known that he had taken refuge in Brussels, and then 
in London. Colonel Henry'savowal gravely affected 
General Boisdeffre's position, for he had publicly 
proclaimed and affirmed to the minister the authen- 
ticity of the document. Heimmediately tendered his 


resignation as head of the staff, and, despite Cavai- 


gnac's entreaties, insisted on its acceptance. 

This double “coup de théâtre,” at once made 
public, created a tremendous sensation at first. The 
enemies of revision were overwhelmed ; it was several 
days before they had sufficiently recovered to rally 
round the theory of the “ patriotic forgery " imagined 
by a contributorto the * Gazette de France," Charles 
Mourras. According to him, Henry had forged this 
document as a sort of résumé for the public, because 
the “real proofs” could not be revealed without dan- 
ger. This absurd theory (for if ever a document 
were intended exclusively for “internal use,” as 
Pressensé put it, it was that one!) was generally ac- 
cepted by the Nationalists. 

But public opinion had changed considerably, or 
was at least shaken. The revision of the Dreyfus 
case thenceforward seemed inevitable; the council 
of ministers investigated the matter. It wasevident 
thatif Colonel Henry had been obliged to forge a 
false proof of the guilt of Dreyfus in 1896, the dos- 
sier did not contain a single one that could be con- 
sidered as decisive. Cavaignac refused to draw this 
inference—too honest to hush up Henry's forgery, 
he was too obstinate to retract his speech of July 7. 
He declared that he was more convinced than ever 
of Dreyfus' guilt, and tendered his resignation, led 
to this decision by Brisson’s firmly expressed deter- 
mination to take steps toward revision (Sept. 4). 

General Zurlinden, governor of Paris, accepted 
the vacant post in the War Office at the personal 

request of the president of the repub- 
Zurlinden lic. He was an honest soldier, but 

Succeeds  narrow-minded; the press of the staff 

Cavaignac. loaded him with insults, which did 
not fail to affect him. "The revision 

founded upon the discovery of a “new fact" could 
only be demanded by the keeper of the seals. As 
early as Sept. 3 Madame Dreyfus had laid before him 
a request to take this initiative. She alleged two 
“new facts”: (1) the expert's examination of the 
bordereau, which she was informed had not given 
the same results as in 1894; (2) the confession of 
Henry’s crime, which consequently annulled his 
all-important evidence in the action against her hus- 
band. As a result of this claim the keeper of the 
seals, Sarrien, demanded that the secretary of war 
should communicate the Dreyfus dossier. To the 
general surprise, Zurlinden sent it to him witha long 
notice unfavorable to revision. However, after a 
prolonged discussion, the ministry decided to proceed 
and to lay the matter before the judicial commission, 
which they were bound to consult in 

Ministerial such a case. Thereupon Zurlinden 
Changes. tendered his resignation, and was fol- 
lowed in his retirement by the minis- 

ter of public works, Tillaye (Sept. 17). Zurlinden 
was reinstated as governor of Paris; General Cha- 
noineinherited his position in the War Office, as well 
as the insults of the anti-Revisionist press. During 
his short term of office Zurlinden, with an impartial- 


ity that showed more uprightness than discretion, 
had smitten two of the principal actors of the drama. 
It resulted from Esterhazy's declarations before his 
council of discipline, and from an inquiry opened in 
consequence, that Colonel Du Paty de Clam had 


sided with Esterhazy before and during his action. . 


Du Paty took upon himself all the responsibility for 
his conduct, and asserted that he had acted without 
reference to his chiefs; this was chivalrous, but only 
half true. However that may be, the assistance 
thus given to Esterhazy was judged “reprehensible 
from a military point of view”: Du Paty was re- 
tired and put on half-pay for punishment (Sept. 
12). After Du Paty came Picquart. Zurlinden, 
having become acquainted with his dossier, proposed 
to the council of ministers to arraign Picquart be- 
forea court martial on the charge, already drawn up 
by Esterhazy, of having fabricated the “petit bleu." 
The only possible basis for such an accusation con- 
sisted in certain signs of erasure in the document 
which had not existed in the photographs taken of 
itin 1896. The council appeared little in favor of 
these proceedings, but Zurlinden, acting as gov- 
ernor of Paris, almost immediately after tendering 
his resignation, presented to his successor & warrant 
of inquiry, which the latter signed without paying 
much attention to it. The reason of this haste was 
that the keeper of seals had asked Picquart for a “ mé- 
moir” on the fitness of revision; the military party 
was therefore eager to discredit his testimony by a 
charge of forgery. On Sept. 21, the day on which 
the case of Picquart and Leblois was brought before 
the * tribunal correctionnel," the government attor- 
ney demanded the adjournment of the affair, first, on 
account of the Dreyfusrevision, which might modify 
the aspect of the deeds with which Picquart was 
charged; and secondly, on account of the new and 
serious accusation which had been brought against 
the latter. Picquart then rose and warned his 
judges and the public, saying: * To-night perhaps I 
shall go to the Cherche-Midi, and this is probably 
the last time that I will be able to speak in public. 
I would have the world know that if there be found 
in my cell the rope of Lemercier-Picard or the ra- 
zor of Henry, I shall have been assassinated. No 


man like myself can for a moment think of suicide." - 


Lemercier-Picard was one of Henry's agents, whose 
real name was Leeman, and who had probably been 
concerned in the forgery of 1896; he had afterward 
hanged himself under mysterious circumstances 
from the window-fastening of a furnished house. 
The next day Picquart was taken from the civil 
prison of La Santé and enrolled on the register at 
the Cherche-Midi, where he was put into the strictest 
solitary confinement. 

Some days after, the vote of the commission 
charged with giving a preliminary opinion upon the 
demand for a revision was made known: opinion 
was equally divided. This division legally inferred 
rejection; but the minister of war was not bound to 
accept the opinion of the commission. He wished, 
however, to shield himself behind a vote of the 
council of ministers. After four hours of delibera- 
iion it was decided, at the instance of Brisson, sec- 
onded by Bourgeois, that the keeper of the seals 
should lay the affair before the Court of Cassation. 
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Thus the proceedings for revision were definitely 
inaugurated (Sept. 27). 

XV. Now that, thanks to the manly resolution of 
Brisson, the obstinate defenders of the work of 1804 
had been deprived of support, their only remaining 
hope lay in the revolutionary action of the army, of 
the people, or of the Chamber of Deputies. It will 
be seen how they used successively cach of these 
three means. They found help, on the one hand, in 
the thoughtless violence of certain apostles of re- 
vision who persisted in including the whole army 
in the fault committed by some of its chiefs. The 
most extreme of these was Urbain Gohier, who was 
prosecuted (under Dupuy's ministry) for his collec- 
tion of articles, “The Army Against the Nation,” 
and acquitted by a jury of the Seine. On the other 
hand, the anti-Revisionists were encouraged by the 
strange inactivity of the president of the republic. 
The day before the reopening of the Chamber of 
Deputies, sudden and suspicious strikes, noisy pub- 

lic meetings, struggles in the streets, 

Resigna- reports of a military conspiracy, all 

tion of — contributed to overexcite the temper 

Brisson's of the public. The very day of the 

Ministry. reopening of the Chamber of Depu- 

ties (Oct, 25) Brisson's ministry was de- 

feated on a motion which virtually accused the gov- 

ernment of permitting the attacks upon the army, 
and it resigned forthwith. 

It was replaced on Nov. 9 by a cabinet of * repub- 
hean union” presided over by Charles Dupuy, with 
Freycinet at the War Office and Lebret keeper of the 
seals. The Criminal Chamber of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, having the demand fora revision laid before it, 
held publie audience on Oct. 27 and 28 to express its 
opinion upon the admissibility of the demand, The 
attorney-general Manau and the councilor Bard, the 
latter in a very remarkable report, both pronounced 
themselves in favor of the claim. They adopted the 
two motives for the request. presented by Madame 
Dreyfus. The avowed forgery of Colonel Henry 
covered his evidence of 1894, and even the origin of 
the bordereau which had been through his hands, 
with justifiable suspicion; the report of the experts 
of 1897, the purport of which was revealed on this 
occasion, tended to establish the belief that the borde- 
reau was not in. Dreyfus’ handwriting, as had been 
claimed in 1894, but was “a tracing of the writing of 
Esterhazy.” Theattorney-general, an old republican, 
was in favor of immediately annulling the sentence 
of 1894 and suspending the punishment of Dreyfus; 
the councilor Bard, taking into consideration the 
resistance of military authority, whose motives were 
enumerated in Zurlinden's letter, proposed. simply 
that the Criminal Chamber should declare the claim 
“formally admissible” and should) proceed to an in- 
quiry which would throw further light on the mat- 
ter and set people's minds at rest. It was this last. 
expedient that commended itself to the Criminal 
Chamber (Oct. 29); and it was further decided (Nov. 
3) that instead of appointing a special commission, 
the court as a whole should hold this supplemen- 
tary examination, They began at once and heard, 
in greatest secrecy, a long series of witnesses, not 
excepting Esterhazy, who, having been threatened 
with an action for swindling his cousin Christian, 


obtained a safe-conduct to come to Paris with- 
out fear of being arrested. On Nov. 15 the Crim- 
inal Chamber decided that Dreyfus 

Trial should be informed of the commence- 
Before the ment of proceedings for the revision, 

Court of and invited to present his means of 
Cassation. defense. This was the first news that 

the unhappy man had heard of the 
campaign begun in his behalf, 

Before the Court of Cassation, as in the actions 
against both Esterhazy and Zola, the principal wit- 
ness for the revision was to be Colonel Picquart. To 
weaken the importance of his evidence and to retal- 
iate for the revision, the military party wished to 
foree the colonel's condemnation beforehand. The 
inquiry into his case, entrusted to Captain Tavernier, 
was quickly ended, On Nov, 24 General Zurlinden, 
governor of Paris, signed the order demanding his 
trial before the court martial; he was charged with 
forging the “ petit bleu,” with using other forgeries, 
and with communicating secret; documents concern- 
ing national defense. Numerous petitions from 
"intelleetuels? protested against these hasty meas- 
ures, and. demanded. that the judgment of Picquart 
should bedelayed until the result of the inquiry in 
the Courtof Cassation should have putin its true light 
the part he had played in all this affair. The same 
opinion was expressed in the Chamber of Deputies 
by the deputies Bos, Milleraud, and Poincaré, one 
of the ministers of 1894, who took advantage of this 
opportunity to * unburden his conscience "—4a little 
late in the day (Nov. 28). 

Freycinet and Dupuy refused to postpone the 
court martial, but were willing to hamper it by al- 
lowing the Court of Cassation to claim the Picquart 
dossier, Finally, after à. fruitless attempt by Wal- 
deck-Rousseau to pass a law suspending the case of 
Picquart, who was awaiting trial before both the 
“tribunal correctionnel” and the court martial, the 
Court of Cassation, on the eolonel's application, 
ordered that the two dossiers should. be communi- 
rated to it, thus indefinitely postponing the meeting 
of the court martial. (After the close of the ins 
quiry, on March 8, 1899, the court decided that the 
Civil Court alone was concerned with the aceusa- 
tions against Piequart, in consequence of which de- 
cision he was transferred from the military prison 
at Cherche- Midi to the civil prison of La Santé.) 

After having almost terminated the hearing of the 
witnesses, the Criminal Chamber insisted upon hav- 
ing the secret dossier, withheld by military author- 
ity, communicated to it. This request met with 
strenuous opposition: the matter was even taken be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies (Dec. 19). The gov- 
ernment, however, before deciding, required guar- 
antics of such a nature as to insure it from indiscreet 
publication; these guaranties, accepted by the Court 
of Cassation (Dec. 27), consisted in an officer of the 
War Office being charged to carry the dossier every 
day to the court and to bring it back to the War 
Ollice in the evening. 

While the Criminal Court was proceeding with its 
inquiry, notwithstanding the secrecy with which 
all its movements were surrounded, the report was 
spread abroad that the decision would he favorable 
to the claim for revision. ‘To avoid this catastro- 


ed 
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pheat any price, the enemies of revision commenced 
a violent campaign in the newspapers, defaming 

the magistrates of the Criminal Cham- 
Attacks on ber, who were represented as having 
the Court. been required to sell themselves to the 

cause of Dreyfus. The Ligue de Ja 
Patrie Francaise, founded in Jan., 1899, under the 
auspices of the academicians Francois Coppée and 
Jules Lemaitre, energetically seconded this cam- 
paign and demanded that these ^ disqualified ” 
judges should be discharged from the cognizance of 
the ease. The president of the Civil Chamber of the 
court, Quesnay de Beaurepaire, was found ready to 
lend the support of his high dignity to these calum- 
nies; he tendered his resignation as a judge (Jan. 
8, 1899), and began in "L'Echo de Paris” a series 
of articles against his colleagues. His most. serious 
charge was that President Loew, at the end of a 
long and tiring sitting, had sent Picquart a glass of 
hot grog. 

The astonishment of the public was intensified 
when on Jan. 80 the government presented a bill 
demanding that the affair should be judged by the 
united sections of the whole Court of Cassation! 
Dupuy asserted that the bill was à measure of paci- 
fication; it was necessary that the decision—and why 
did the Revisionists fear that the whole Court of 
Cassation would disavow the Criminal Chamber? 
—should have such force that nobody but “ fools or 
rebels” would be found to contest it. ‘These argu- 
ments, and above all the fear of provoking a minis- 
terial crisis, triumphed over the resistance of a part 
of the republicans. ‘The “loi de dessaisissement ” 
was passed by the Chamber of Deputies (Feb. 10), 
and a little later by the Senate (Feb. 28). 

In the interval between the taking of these two 
votes an important event had occurred—the sudden 
death of the president, Félix Faure (Feb. 16). The 
congress which immediately assembled set aside the 
candidateship of all those who had been to a greater 
or less degree involved in the Dreyfus affair (Méline, 
Brisson, Dupuy), and fixed its choice on the presi- 
dent of the Senate, Emile Loubet, who had preserved 
up to that time, and who continued to preserve, a 
consistently neutral attitude, Nevertheless, as he 

was the choice of the Senate and of 
The Death the Revisionists in the Chamber, his 
of Félix nomination awakened the fury of the 

Faure. Nationalists, anti-Semites, and reac- 

tionists, On different sides conspira- 
tors tried to take advantage of the general disorder 
and attempted a decisive stroke, The Orleanist. pre- 
tender advanced closer to the frontier, At Félix 
Faure’s funeral (Feb. 28) the leaders of the League 
of Patriots, Dérouléde and Marcel Habert, tried to 
induce General Roget's brigade to proceed to the 
Elysée. The two agitators were arrested, brought 
before the jury of the Seine for “misdemeanor in the 
press,” and acquitted (May 81). 

The Criminal Chamber had terminated its inquiry 
on Feb. 9; immediately after the vote for the “loi de 
dessaisissement.” the whole proceeding was turned 
over to the Court of Cassation. This latter ac- 
cepted without question the results obtained, heard 
several new witnesses, and had the secret. dossiers, 
both military and diplomatie, laid before it. Tt was 
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still engaged in studying them when the “ Figaro? 
succeeded in obtaining, and published, beginning 
with March 81, the complete reports of the proceed- 
ings of the inquiry which had been put in print for 
the private use of the councilors. The effect of this 
publication was wide-spread, For the first time the 
general public had all the factors of the case before 
its eyes and could reason out an opinion for it- 
self. The characteristic result of the inquiry was 
the melting away of all the pretended proofs of the 
guilt of Dreyfus, inferred from the secret dossier: 
not a single one had withstood an impartial examina- 
tion, and in the course of the inquiry many docu- 
ments had been recognized as false or as having 
been tampered with, 

The spokesmen of the Staff Office, General Roget, 
Major Cuignet, and Cavaignac, now returned to the 
bordereau, and struggled to show that the documents 
enumerated therein could have been betrayed only 
by Dreyfus. But the attributing of the bordereau 
to Dreyfus clashed with the declaration of the new 
experts appointed by the Criminal Chamber (Paul 
Meyer, Giry, Molinier), who were unanimous in at- 
tributing it to Esterhazy. Charavay, one of the 
experts of 1894 who had decided against Dreyfus, 
retracted his previous decision when Esterhazy’s 
writing was put before him, Lastly, a search, made 
as early as the month of November, put the court in 
possession of two letters acknowledged by Ester- 
hazy, written on the same “ pelure” paper (foreign 
note-paper) as the bordereau; a search had been 
made in vain for samples of this paper in Dreyfus’ 
house, and in 1897 Esterhazy had denicd that he had 
ever used it. 

Before the united courts the most remarkable in- 
cident was that of the Panizzardi telegram of Nov. 
2, 1894. Instead of the true interpretation of this 
telegram, which quite exonerated Dreyfus, the se- 

cret military dossier communicated to 
The the Court of. Cassation contained only 
Panizzardi a false version of it, put together from 
Telegram. memory in 1898 by Colonel Henry. In 
the course of his deposition Major 
Cuignet tried to justify this false version, and ac- 
cused the Foreign Office of dishonorable conduct. 
A somewhat animated correspondence took place be- 
tween the two ministries on this subject. However, 
the delegate of the Foreign Once, Paléologue, had 
no trouble in confounding his opponent, and on 
April 27 Cuignet and General Chamoin, in the name 
of the War Office, signed a warrant recognizing the 
accuracy of the oflicial interpretation. This incident 
had a parliamentary echo, On May 5 De Freycinet 
tendered his resignation from the War Office rather 
abruptly. He was replaced by Krantz, until then 
minister of public works. 
Notwithstanding the remarkable prejudices of a 
considerable number of the councilors who were 
charged with the examination of the case, the inquiry 
of the united courts only confirmed in a striking 
manner the results of the inquiry of the Criminal 
Chamber, The president of the Civil Chamber, Dal- 
lot-Beaupré, was entrusted with the report, which 
he read in the open court on May 29. Visibly af- 
fected, he declared that the bordereau was the work of 
Esterhazy: this fact being proved, even if it did not 
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allow of Esterhazy’s acquittal being overthrown, 
was suflicient to demonstrate Dreyfus’ innocence; 
and this was, according to Ballot-Beaupré, the new 
fact required by the law. Manan, the attorney-gener- 
al, in his address to the court. brought forward a sec- 
ond “new fact ”—Henry’s forgery, Aftera masterly 
speech by Mornard, acting on behalf of the Dreyfus 
family, the Court of Cassation retired for delibera- 
tion, In their decision, rendered June 3, they set 
aside the “fins de non recevoir” (refusal to admit- 
tance) inferred either from the secret. dossier or from 
the pretended confessions of Dreyfus, which they 
judged not proved and improbable. They retained 
two “new facts”: one, recognized by all, the fresh 
attribution of the bordereau; the other, the secret 
communication made to the judges of Dreyfus, of 
the document “canaille de D...” now considered 
by every one as inapplicable to the prisoner. Accord- 
ingly, the Court, of Cassation annulled the sentence 
of 1894, and ordered that Dreyfus be tried again be- 
fore a court martial at Rennes. 

The very day before this memorable decree Ester- 
hazy declared to a reporter of “Le Matin” that he 
was indeed the author of the bordereau; but he as- 
serted that he had written it “by order,” to furnish 
his friend, Colonel Sandherr (whose secret agent he 
pretended to have been), witha material proof against 
the traitor Dreyfus, 

XVI. The presumptions that had been admitted 
by the Court of Cassation in favor of the innocence 
of Dreyfus, were so powerful that, according to 
general opinion, the judgment of the court martial 

at Rennes could be nothing but a 
The Court mere formality, destined to procure 

Martial for Dreyfus the supreme satisfaction 

at Rennes. of being rehabilitated by his peers. 

But after the lies, the hatred, the in- 
sults which had accumulated during the last two 
years, after the work of demoralization accomplished 
by the press of both parties, the overexcited army 
hed now reached the point of identifying its own 
honor with the shame of Dreyfus. Its suspicions 
having been successfully roused against civil jus- 
tice, it refused to bow down before the work of the 
latter, although it was so straightforward; and, as 
Renault Morliére had foretold, the only effect that 
the “loi de dessaisissement ” had was to direct upon 
the whole Court of Cassation the suspicions and the 
invectives reserved up to this time for the Criminal 
Chamber alone. 

The first victim of this fresh outburst of passion 
was the Dupuy ministry. This “ministère de Das- 
cule ? (trimming ministry), after having done every- 
thing in its power to retard the work of justice, now 
seemed to accept it without any reserve, and to be 
ready to draw any inference from it. The cruiser 
“Sfax,” stationed at La Martinique, had been or- 
dered to bring Dreyfus back to France. Du Paty 
de Clam was arrested on the charge of having taken 
part in the Henry forgery, an accusation rashly 
made by Major Cuignet, and which was bound to 
be rejected for lack of evidence. 

General Pellieux was brought before a council 
of inquiry for collusion with Esterhazy ; Esterhazy 
himself was prosecuted for the affair of the “ liber- 
ating document.” The cabinet felt itself threatened 


by the indignation of all sections of the Republican 
party, nnd made fresh advances to the “ Drey fus- 
ards.” On June 6 the Chamber of Deputies voted 
the public placardíng of the decision of the Court 
of Cassation—a necessary step in view of similar 
action taken in the case of Cavaignac’s speech, 
Still further, the cabinet proposed to the Chamber to 
bring before the Senate an action against. General 
Mercier, on the ground of the secret communication 
made to the judges of 1894, 

But the Chamber, which had acclaimed Cavaignac 
and overthrown Brisson, hesitated to start upon the 
course of retaliation into which Dupuy was urging 
it. It found a deputy (Ribot) to declare that the 
ministry was encroaching upon its prerogatives, 
and another (Pourquery de Boisserin) to propose the 
postponement of any decision until the court martial 
of Rennes had rendered its decree. This last propo- 
sition rallied the majority ; nobody observed that, in 
thus connecting Mercier’s safety with a fresh con- 
demnation of Dreyfus, a false character was being 
given in advance to the trial at Rennes: out of a 
simple legal debate was being formed a duel between 
& captain and a general. 

Dupuy's cabinet was finally overthrown (June 
12), and the groups on the Left, in pres- 
ence of the danger of a military pro- 
nuncinmento that threntened them, 
decided merely to uphold a ministry 
of “Republican defense." On June 
22 Waldeck-Roussenu succeeded in forming a cabi- 
net, in which General the Marquis de Galliffet was 
minister of war. 

The cruiser “Sfax ” landed Dreyfus on July 1 at 
Port. Houliguen, near Quiberon.  ITurriedly disem- 
barked on a stormy night, he was immediately trans- 
ferred to the military prison of Rennes. After five 
years of physical and moral torture, which he had 
survived only by a miracle of will-power, the un- 
happy man had been reduced toa pitiable state of 
bodily and mental exhaustion. For five weeks the 
attorneys chosen by his family, Demange and Labori, 
were busy in acquainting him as far as was possible 
with the remarkable events that had occurred dur- 
ing his absence; his attitude while the trial was 
progressing proved the difficulty he had in realizing 
the situation, . 

His trial began on Aug. 7, in one of the rooms of 
the lycée at Rennes. The court martial was com- 
posed. entirely of artillery oflicers, except the presi- 
dent, Colonel Jouaust, who belonged to the corps of 
engineers. The public prosecutor was Major Car- 
rière, a retired gendarme, who at the age of sixty 
had begun to study law. In accordance with legal 
requirements, the indictment was in substance the 
same as at the previous trial; but the only question 
put to the court was whether Dreyfus had delivered 
up the documents enumerated in the bordereau. It 
appeared, therefore, that only witnesses who could 
give evidence on this point would be heard, and 
such, in fact, were the instructions given by the War 
Oflice to the government commissary; but these 
directions were not respected by him nor by the de- 
fense. Hence the Rennes trial was but a repetition 
of the interminable string of witnesses who had al- 
ready been heard at Zolu's trial and in the Court of 
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Cassation, the greater part of whom only brought 
forward opinions, suppositions, or tales absolutely 
foreign to the question. The generals, forming a 
compact group which this time worked under Mer- 
cier’s personal direction, delivered regular harangues 
and interfered in the debate continually; the presi- 
dent, overawed by his superior oflicers, exhibited as 
much deference to them as he showed harshness and 
sharpness to Dreyfus. From beginning to end of 
the trial he made no pretense of keeping account of 
the facts duly established by the Court of Cassation, 
Esterhazy's avowals, intermixed, it is true, with 
lies, were held as being null and void. The volu- 
minous correspondence which he addressed to Jou- 
aust and to Carrière was thrown into the waste-paper 
basket. The questions asked by one of the judges 
make it appear probable that some one had spoken 
to him of the pretended original bordereau, written 
on thick note-paper, and said to have been annotated 
by the Emperor William. 

The examination of Dreyfus himself was without 
interest; he confined himself to denials, and pre- 
served an entirely military attitude, the exaggerated 
correctness of which did not arouse any sympathy. 
Several hearings with closed doors were devoted to 
the examination of the military and diplomatic se- 
cret dossiers. General Chamoin, delegate of the 


War Oflice, had (as explained by him later, through . 


inadvertence) incorporated in them again the false 
rendering of the Panizzardi telegram, together with 
a commentary from Du Paty. 

General Mercier's evidence (Aug. 12), which had 
been announced with much parade and bustle, was 
put forward in a clever speech, but brought out 
nothing new, unless it were a note from the Austrian 
military attaché, Schneider, which Mercier had pro- 
cured by unavowed means. In this note the Aus- 
trian diplomat declared that he persisted in “be- 
lieving ” in the guilt of Dreyfus. The note was of 
the year 1895 or 1896; but a false date had been 
written on the copy, “Nov. 80, 1897 "—a date later 
than the discovery of Esterhazy's handwriting, and 
at which, as a matter of fact, Schneider had com- 
pletely changed his opinion! Called upon to explain 
the part he played in 1894, Mercier admitted, this 
time without hesitation, the communication of the 
seerct dossier, took the credit of it to himself, and de- 
clared that if necessary he was ready to do it again. 

On Aug. 14 an unknown person, who succeeded 
in escaping, fired a revolver at Labori 
and wounded him severely in the 
back. For more than a week the in- 
trepid advocate was prevented from 
attending the hearing. 

One can not enter into the endless details of all the 
evidence, which continued for nearly a month longer 
at the rate of two sittings a day. The most notable 
witnesses were Casimir-Perier, Commander Froy- 
staetter (one of the judges of 1894)—both in violent 
opposition to Mercier—Charavay, who, though seri- 
ously ill, came loyally forward to acknowledge his 
error of 1894, and Bertillon, who repeated his claims 
as to the “autoforgery ” of the bordereau, together 
with fresh complications. At the last moment 
Colonel Jouaust, using his discretionary power, 
heard with closed doors, and without putting him 
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on his oath, a Servian named Czernucki, formerly 
an Austrian officer. This man, who was generally 
considered to be half-mad, related in an obscure way 
that a civil official and an oflicer of the staff “ofa 
power of central Kurope ” had certified to him that 
Dreyfus wasaspy. Although this story was of no 
value, Labori took advantage of it to demand in turn 
that the evidence of Schwarzkoppen and Panizzardi 
should be received. This was refused. However, 
the German government inserted a notice in the offi- 
cial newspaper of Berlin (Sept. 8), repeating in for- 
mal terms the declaration made by the chancellor 
Von Bülow on Jan. 24, 1898 before a commission of 
the Reichstag, and proclaiming that the government 
had never had any dealings whatever with Dreyfus. 

Major Carrióre's address to the court assumed 
that Dreyfus was guilty. lleaflirmed that at the 
beginning of the trial he had hoped to be able to 
demonstrate his innocence, but “this mass of wit- 
nesses who have come to give us information and 
personal opinions" had destroyed that hope. Of 
Dreyfus' two attorneys only Demange addressed 
the court. llis speech was long, well reasoned, 
and touching, but he weakened it by making it too 
polite and by speaking too gently of all the officers, 
not excepting the late Colonel Henry. 

In his rejoinder Carriére asked the judges to group 
the witnesses into two divisions and to weigh them. 
Demange begged them not to raise to the dignity 
of proof such “ possibilities of presumptions ” as had 
been brought to them. Finally, Dreyfus uttered 
these simple words: 

“Iam absolutely sure, I affirm before my country and before 
the army, that I am innocent. It is with the sole nim of saving 
the honor of my name, and of the name that my children bear, 
that for five years I have undergone the most frightful tortures, 


I am convinced that I shall attain this aim to-day, thanks to 
your honesty and to your sense of justice.” 


An hour later he heard the verdict that ruined all 
his hopes and those of justice: by five votes to two the 
court martial declared him guilty. It was asserted 
that the two votes were those of Colonel Jouaust 
(who throughout the trial had carefully concealed 
his opinion) and of Lieutenant-Colonel de Bréon, a 
fervent Catholic, the brother of a Paris curate. As 
if, however, to acknowledge its doubts, the court 
admitted that there were " extenuating 
circumstances ”—a thing unheard of 
and incomprehensible in a matter of 
treason. The sentence pronounced 
was detention for ten years: if was known that the 
judges had recommended the condemned man to the 
indulgence of the War Office (Sept. 9, 1899). 

XVII. The whole of the civilized world was 
amazed and indignant on the announcement of the 
sentence. In France itself nobody was satisfied, 
except General Mercier, who was delivered by this 
halting pronouncement from all fear of punishment. 
For several days the ministry hesitated as to what 
course to pursue, Finally, the idea of immediately 
pardoning Dreyfus, started by some of the prisoner's 
friends, who were alarmed at his state of health, 
prevailed in the government councils. They had 
some trouble in inducing the president of the re- 
public to grant the pardon, and Dreyfus to accept 
it; forin order to availhimself of it the prisoner was 
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forced to withdraw the appeal he had laid before the 
council of revision. Later on, the disingenuousness 
of political parties saw in this relinquishment the 
avowal of his crime! On Sept. 19, the very day on 
which Scheurer-Kestner died, appeared the presiden- 
tial decree remitting the whole of the punishment of 
Dreyfus, including the military degradation. The 
decree was preceded by a report. from the minister 
of war, reciting various reasons for clemency. "hen 
by an “ordre du jour,” which he did not communi- 
cate even to the president of the council, General 
Galliffet announced to the army that the incident 
was closed, 

On Sept. 20 Dreyfus was set at liberty, He im- 
mediately wrote to the president of the republic a 
letter in which he declared anew his innocence, to- 
gether with his resolve to know no rest or peace un- 
til his honor was restored. Ie retired with his fam- 
ily to Carpentras, then to Geneva, and finally went 
back to settle in Paris, without causing the slight- 
est public demonstration. Thus ended in a para- 
doxical result this long struggle for right. Dreyfus, 
liberated and restored to his family, innocent in the 
eyes of the world, remained excluded from the army 
and legally dishonored. In the senatorial elections 
of 1900 all the notable “ Dreyfusards” (Rane, Sieg- 
fried, Thévenet) remained unelected; it was only at 
the legislative elections of 1902 that the tide began 
to turn and some of the champions of revision 
(Pressensé, Janrés, Buisson) were returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The sentence of Rennes left unsettled several ac- 
tions which were more or less connected with the 
Dreyfus case: proceedings against. Picquart for in- 

fraction of the law against espionage; 
Pardon and an action for libel by Henry’s widow 
Amnesty. against Joseph Reinach; an action 

against Zola (whose condemnation by 
default was not definitive); eventual proceedings 
against General Mercier, ete. Waldeck-BRoussenu's 
ministry considered that the people were tired of an 
"affaire? that had paralyzed the business of the 
country, and had. brought it to the brink of a civil 
war; for it had become known that if Dreyfus had 
been acquitted the leaders of the anti-Revisionists— 
Dérouléde, Maree] Habert, Jules Guérin—had deter- 
mined on a “coup.” ‘To prevent this they had been 
arrested (Aug. 12) for conspiracy against. the state, 
and condemned to banishment or prison. 'l'he min- 
istry reported a bill which declared. that all ac- 
tions for matters connected with the Dreyfus affair, 
excepting those for the crimes of murder and trea- 
Son, were canceled. It was the * policy of the 
sponge” praised by the journalist Cornély. It met 
with keen opposition from the convinced adherents 
of Dreyfus; they saw in it an immoral stifling of 
justice, and they succeeded in protracting the dis- 
cussion of the bill. In the mean time all the actions 
remained unsettled. But events convinced Wal- 
deck- Rousseau still further of the necessity for the 
pacific measure. In the month of May, 1900, the 
mere insinuation of a revival of the "affaire" had 
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favored the success of the Nationalist candidates 1n 
the municipal elections of Paris. The resignation 
of General Gallitfet, May 30, 1900, on a side issue 
of the “affaire,” and the almost unanimous vote by 
the Chamber of an “ordre du jour? against the ro- 
opening of the ense, encouraged the government to 
insist on the voting for the bill. After long debate 
it was definitely adopted on Dee. 24, 1900. 

In the eourse of the discussion Waldeck-Rousseau 
had stigmatized General Mercier's conduct in 1894, 
and consoled the defenders of Dreyfus by making 
appeal to the justice of history. Of the three most 
notable champions of revision, Scheurer-Kestner had 
already gone to the grave; Zola returned to France, 
where he died from an accident. Sept. 29, 1902; as to 
Colonel Picquart, indignantat the law of amnesty, he 
abandoned the appeal that he had lodged against. the 
decision—very much open to criticism-—of the coun- 
cil of inquiry which had struck him from the lists, 
and definitely left the army by way of protestation. 

The Dreyfus case has rendered one service to the 
French democracy by bringing into full light the 
danger of an alliance between anti-Semitism, nation- 
alism, militarism, clericalism—different terms which 
express the various forms of the spirit of intolerance 
and eounter-revolution. It, has, besides, been a les- 
son to the whole world of the danger of letting re- 
ligious prejudice interfere with the sacred preroga- 
tive of justice. 
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LITERARY DIRECTORATE 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


CYRUS ADLER, Ph.D. 


(Departments of Post-Biblical Antiquities ; the Jews of 
America.) 


* President of the American Jewish Historical Society ; Libra- 
rian, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


GOTTHARD DEUTSCH, Ph.D. 
(Department of History from 1492 to 1903.) 


Professor of Jewish History, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Editor of '* Deborah." 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL, Ph.D. 
(Departments of History from Ezra to 1492: History of 
Post-Talmudic Literature.) 
Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia University, New York; 
Chief of the Oriental Department, New York Public Library ; 
President of the Federation of American Zionists. 


EMIL G. HIRSCH, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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Rabbi of Chicago Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Ill.; Professor of 


Rabbinical Literature and Philosophy, University of 
Chicago: Editor of * The Reform Advocate." 
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(Departments of the Jews of England and Anthropology : 
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KAUFMANN KOHLER, Ph.D. 
(Departments of Theotogy, Philosophy.) 
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Emeritus of Temple Beth-El, New York. 


HERMAN ROSENTHAL. 
(Department of the Jews of Russia and Poland.) 
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SOLOMON SCHECHTER, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Department of the Talmud.) 
President of the Faculty of the J ewish Theological Seminary of 
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ISIDORE SINGER, Ph.D. 
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CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
(Departments of Hebrew Philology and Hellenistic 
Literature.) 

Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Author of ** The Religion of Israel," etc. 


I. K. FUNK, D.D., LL.D. 
(Chairman of the Board.) 
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LANGUAGE, ete. 


FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 
(Secretary of the Board.) 
Associate Editor of the STANDARD DICTIONARY, “The Colum- 
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WILLIAM POPPER, M.A., Ph.D. 


(Associate Revising Editor; Chief of the Bureau of 
Translation.) 
Author of '* Censorship of Hebrew Books.” 
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IRA MAURICE PRICE, B.D., Ph.D., 
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the Old Testament," etc. 


JOSEPH SILVERMAN, D.D., 
President of Central Conference of American Rabbis: Rabbi of 
Temple Emanu-El, New York. 

JACOB VOORSANGER, D.D., 

Rabbi of the Congregation Emanu-El, San Francisco, Cal.; Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
EDWARD J. WHEELER, M.A., 

Editor of ** The Literary Digest," New York; Author of *' Stories 
in Rhyme,” ete. 


FOREIGN BOARD OF CONSULTING EDITORS 


ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, M.A., 

Coeditor of "The Jewish Quarterly Review ?; Author of ** Jew- 
ish Life in the Middle Ages," ete.; Reader in Talmudic, 
Cambridge University, England. 

W. BACHER, Ph.D., 

Professor in the Jewish Theologieal Seminary, Budapest, 
Hungary. 

M. BRANN, Ph.D., 

Professor in the Jewish Theological Seminary, Breslau, Ger- 
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H. BRODY, Ph.D., 
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ABRAHAM DANON, 
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Hungary. 


M. GUDEMANN, Ph.D., 
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BARON DAVID GUNZBURG, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 
A. HARKAVY, Ph.D., 


Chief of the Hebrew Department of the Imperial Public Library, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 


ZADOC KAHN, 


Chief Rabbi of France; Honorary President of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle; Officer of the Legion 
of Honor, Paris, France. 


M. KAYSERLING, Ph.D., 
Rabbi, Budapest, Hungary; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of History, Madrid, Spain. 


MORITZ LAZARUS, Ph.D. 
(DECEASED), 
Late Professor Emeritus of Psychology, University of Berlin; 
Meran, Austria. 

ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, 
Member of the French Institute; Professor atthe Free School 
of Political Science, Paris, France; Author of 
** Israël chez les Nations." 

ISRAEL LÉVI, 

Professor in the Jewish Theological Seminary ; Editor of 
" Revue des Etudes Juives," Paris, France. 

EUDE LOLLI, D.D., 

Chief Rabbi of Padua; Professor of Hebrew at the University, 
Padua, Italy. 

IMMANUEL LÓW, Ph.D., 


Chief Rabbi of Szegedin, Hungary; Author of ** Die Aramáischen 
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S. H. MARGULIES, Ph.D., 

Principal of the Jewish Theologieal Seminary; Chief Rabbi of 
Florence, Italy. 
H. OORT, D.D., 
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France. 

LUDWIG STEIN, Ph.D., 

Professor of Philosophy, University of Bern, Switzerland ; Editor 
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University of Berlin, Germany. 

CHARLES TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 


Master of St. John's College, Cambridge, England; Editor of 
* Sayings of the Jewish Fathers," etc. 


SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES * 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


1. All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Jsaae, not Yizhak ; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. . 

2, Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that have become 
familiar to English readers, are always retained and cross-references given, though the topic 
be treated under the form transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names, 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic : 


« Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., Ze'eb or Meir. 


3 b * 2 b l 5 with dagesh, p w sh 
3g nA on 5 without dagesh, y "€ 8 
1d t5 i Jn N ^nt 
nh | ` Jy Ds DK 

Y w 3 k ys Su 


NOTE: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of pe. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


— « QW — a C E- j o 
S G ae == cU s— 4 
— d : "EE - — a 1 u 


Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 
The so-called ** Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied, 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah. ] 
B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


1 See N above C kh L“ sh 4 gh (c? 
err p Q^? f | pn 
Coí j d^ Vio TE g w 
e th J” b DI ej y 
C } A8 bz Tr 
wb | LM s t6 mm 


2. Only the three vowels — a, i, u —are represented : 
! . 
— d PUN > u 

No account has been taken of the imalah; 4 has not been written e, nor u written o. 


*In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphica, exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 
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3. The Arabic article is invariably written al; no account being taken of the assimilation of the / to 
the following letter; e.g., Abū al-Salt, not Abwu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Dawlah. 


The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 


4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah; but, when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risalah dhàt al-Kursiyy, but Hvat al-Aflak. 


5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g., ‘Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Ya'küb, not Ya'kübun; or ina title, Kitab al-Amanat wal-I'tikadat. 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa a Hu n Tuy sheh 
56 b Oo 0 bd mute 
BB v ILu p bl à y 
lr h,v,org Pp r bp halfmute 
Lx d Cc S P $ ye 
Ee e and ye IT t 99 € 
Betis: 
hy a ah yy u IO 0 yu 
3 3 z oq f fa ya 
Huli $ XX kh Oo F 
Kk k It If ty Vy T 
Ia 1 {q ch Ñ it i 
Mx m III m sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name ; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kambhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiczer, Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narbon? ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 


Roquemaure. 
2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 


by his official or other title ; or, where he has borne no such title, by ‘‘of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-Hasid ; Gershom 


of Metz; Isaac of Corbeil. 

3. Names containing the word: d', de, da, di, or van, von, y, are arranged under the letter of 
the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, Jacob 
d'Ilescas under Jilescas, 


4. In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names ben, da, de, di, ha-, ibn*, of have not 
been taken into account.. These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter: 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila ; Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Ze'eb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


* When Iex has come to be a specific part of a name, as IBN EZRA, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under “I.” 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here. | 


AD essaie od ais Abot, Pirke 

Ab. HR, N.....eee Abot de-Rabbi Natan 
‘Ab. Zarah.......... Abodah Zarah 

ad lotnis es at the place 


A.H 

Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 

Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society 

ua Semit, 1 American Journal of Semitic Languages 
t ee 

Anglo-Jew. Assoc... Anglo-Jewish Association 


APOC kaa inte e Apocalypse 

ADOC! «i aso vx ea Apocrypha 

Apost. Const........Apostolical Constitutions 
MAT osse k adie wasn ys ‘Arakin (Talmud) 

Arch. ISlseecas.ewee Archives Israélites 


Aronius, Regesten | in Deutschland 
Aat tng va textes Das Alte Testament 
A Vigtecantde dae eat Authorized Version 


Deeks cere Sees ben or bar or born 

DAS Ag. Bun } Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Amorüer 
Bacher, Ag. Pal. pe Agada der Palastinensischen Amo- 
rüer 

Bacher, Ag. 'Tan....Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 

B 


LB es ean eee Baba Batra (Talmud) 
BC icles cain Dess peed before the Christian era 
Bekk ESSAYE Bekorot (Talmud) 
Benzinger, Arch...Benzinger, Hebriische Archäologie 
Bev i eese Rr ER Berakot (Talmud) 


Berliner Fest- 


see A t Festschrift zum Oten Geburtstag Berliners 


Berliner’s | Berliner’s Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin.......|  Judenthurs 

Bl. icnsw abis Bikkurim (Talmud) 

B Kean. sedan es Baba Kamma (Talmud) 

Hi M ose pone Baba Mezi'a (Talmud) 


Bibl Rab..........Bibliotheca Rabbinica 
) Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 


BoletinAcad.Hist. j : (Madrid) RM 
e179 3 rül''s Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 

Brüll's Jahrb..... i und Litteratur 

Bulletin All. Isr... P E of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 

Ql eI eEPE .. about 

Cantossisess sesso Canticles (Song of Solomon) 

Cat. Auglo-Jew. (Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
Hist. Exh...... j ibition 


liographiques .. f 
[oir oM M common era 
Gl oinen iea chapter or chapters 


Cheyneand Black, i Cheyne and Black, Encyclopædia Biblica 


Encyc. Bibl.... ; 
| quiu des Travaux Rédigés en Mémoire 


ses aE Jubilee ^ "Qn Jubilé Scientifique de M. Daniel Chwol- 


son, 1846-1896 

OI. oria br PS Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 
D. uai Eres Corpus Inscriptionum Grzecarum 
OT. Ey oua eade Re Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum 
Ql Degesberetemes Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
Ulo seb vv oR E Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 
COND or e e nS compare 
Cisne te toy eaten EE died 

— ——— Deuteronomist 
De Gubernatis, | De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico degli 

Diz. Biog....... j Scerittori Contemporanei 


De Gubernatis, w Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
Ecrivains du Jour des Ecrivains du Jour 

Dele Roi, Juden-i De le Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischen 
Mission ........ |. Juden-Mission 

Del s:xiawassderiacs Donat ae Cin 

, i ; Derenbourg, Essai sur l'Histoire et la Géo- 

Derenbourg, Hist. | graphie de la Palestine, ete. 

De Rossi, Dizio-| De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 


Dario... eresrevs j Ebreie delle Loro Opere 

De Rossi-Ham-) De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Wörter- 
berger, Hist. buch der Jüdischen Schriftsteller und 
Worterb. ...... Ihrer Werke 

We ir dw X E Elohist 

PICO! uu evi eoa Ecclesiastes 

Eeelus. (Sirach).... Ecclesiasticus 

ed..... Vas uns ene edition 

"EU s esso Rina E (Talmud) Š $ Ven 
; k ; udwig Eisenberg's Grosses Biographisches 

a d 8 uw Lexikon der Deutschen Bühne im XIX. 

ale dM AR Jahrhundert 
Encye. Brit......... Encyclopaedia Britannica 
ENO. eva aia ,...Enuglish 


Epiphanius, H:eres. Epiphanius, Adversus Heereses 
"E ooo seo nU eaudf *Erubin (Talmud) 


Ersch and | Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklopadie 
Gruber, Encyc,.{ der Wissenschaft und Künste 

ESC rcx as Esdras 

CUSCO E and following 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccl.Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 

Frankel, Mebo..... Frankel, Mebo Yerushalmi 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud....Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica 


ri Mp | Fürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums 


Gaster, Hist. of - t Gaster, Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 


Bevis Marks.. 

Geiger, Ursehrift und Uebersetzungen der 

Geiger, Urschrift. Bibel in Ihrer Abhàngigkeit von der In- 
neren Entwicklung des Judenthums 

Geiger's Jüdische Zeitsehrift für Wissen- 


"ow pert : 

Geiger’s Jüd. Zeit. ; schaft und Leben 

Geiger’s Wiss. Ac rie Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol. Jüdische Theologie 

(GOn.renes e E Pa Gemara 

Gesch... Geschichte 

Gesenius, Gr....... Gesenius, Grammar 

Gesenius, Th....... Gesenius, Thesaurus 


and Fall........| 


: Me 
Ginsburg S Bible.. 1 the Hebrew Bible 
Ob cs voie ber s Gittin (Talmud) 
Graetz, Hist........ Graetz, History of the Jews 
Gràtz, Gesch....... ae egg E unes x ü 
13 emann, Geschichte des Erziehungs- 
oo aes wesens und der Cultur der Abendlàndi- 
"995992529 schen Juden 
Håp eres rnin sores. Haggai 
Hara escorre ves Hagigah (Talmud) 
Halo see e eta rece Hallah (Talmud) 
Hamburger, coe Realencyclopádie für Bibel 
R. B. T........ und Talmud 
E oe " | Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
Heb...... dU Ue i dos Epistle to the Hebrews 
Heb usse E e eR Masoretic Text. 


Herzog - Plitt 
Herzog - Hauck, 


Real-Encye..... spectively) 


oe 5 . § Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon der Hervor- 
Hirsch, Biog. Lex. i ragender Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Volker 
HOE oiua or e ye EN ES Horayot (Talmud) 
Fl inane tages meum Hullin (Talmud) 
ATE: cu eral oslo or P9 3E same place 
Tenis. vs tate ne same author 
Isr. Letterbode..... Israelitische Letterbode 

pmdtdvhss enn ea a Ru wl Jahvist : . 
Jaarboeken ...... ] J DESEE voor de Israeliten in Neder- 


"e Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- 
Sources. . ! Jewish History 

cn jS t Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica 
Jahrb. Gesch. der td ahrbuch fiir die Geschichte der Juden und 
des Judenthums A n E 
Me í Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, Tal- 
Jastrow, Dict..... 3  muaim, and Midrashim 


Jacobs, 


Jellinek, B. H...... Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasn 
Jew. Chron......... Jewish Chronicle, London 
Jew. Encye ....... The Jewish Encyclopedia 


Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.Jewish Historical Society of England 


J. Q. R.... eevee 

J Ux World ........ Jewish World, London 

Josephus, Ant...... Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews 
Josephus, B. J...... Josephus, De Bello Judaico 
Josephus, Contra Ap.Josephus, Contra Apionem 

JOSH: 2i rA R9 Joshua 

Jost's Annalen...... Jost’s Israelitische Annalen 

Jour. Bib. Lit...... Journal of Biblical Literature 


J p Nun Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone Judzo 
Kaufmann Ge-l Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David Kauf- 


Esp.-Port.-Jud.. | Judaica 

ROI ocusondu oe Res Keritot (Talmud) 

Kel .llverwa RAE Ketubot (Talmud) 

K.H.C Ent Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
POS ek ees Ree ment, ed. Marti 

Kid........... seee Kiddushin (Talmud) 

Kib aes ies Kilayim (Talmud) 

Kili sa. 4 tnn Kinnim (Talmud) 


Volume... e.s... n Semitic Studies in Memory of A. Kohut 


x | LIST OF 


Krauss, Lehn- t Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehn- 
worter ..... ees (wörter im Talmud, Midraseh und Targum 
: í Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 
M NO ^ » r e` 
Larousse, Dict.... | XIXe Sidele 


ro PP in the place cited 
Levy, Chal. l Levy. Chaldüisehes Wörterbuch über die 
Worterb........ | Targumim 
Er Cae : Levy, Neuhebráüisehes und Chaldüisches 
EA i ) Wórterbueh über die Targumim und Mid- 
tp cle raschim 
Hit eso re EDI VA n S T - 
§ Low, Die Lebensalter in der Jüdischen Li- 
Lów, Lebensalter 1 teratur 
LAN tate ccr vie s Septuagint 
MU fash a bed o ores § married 
MV SS ccc dee oes ..Ma'aserot (Talmud) 
AMa'as. Sli... .... cea Ma‘aser Sheni (Talmud) 
Mace.. ..Maecabees 
Maimonid iih l c Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim 
Maimonides, Yad. Maimonides. Yad ha- Hazakah 
Mak..... adu dS ek Makkot (Talmud) 
MAIESlhS ee» ey Makshirin (Talinud) 
NES a acd NR Masorah 
Massek . .. Masseket 


l ical The and Strong, Cyclopædia of Bib- 


MeClintock and. Nu CEDGAIOdIU US and Ecclesiastical Liter- 


Strong, Cye.. 


atu 
2h) Ich gre ee ere Megillah (Talmud) 
MT ehe ee Melah (Talmud) 
hu qM Mekilta 
MONS o Une onto Se Menahot (Talmud) 
AD ec y ERIS E Middot (Talmud) 
DEOL ux os cere EES UR Midrash 
Midr. Teh.... ..... Midrash Tehillim (Psalms) 
AMI essen triacs oe Mikwaot (Talmud) 
M. K,.........6.-..f0°e Katan (Talmud) 


Monni : Monatssehrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
Monatsschrift. . ... | schaft des Judenthums 

Mortara, Indice....Mortara, Indiee Alfabetico 

Müller, Frag.Hist. | Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Græco- 


GPC VL sau nis | rum é 
ME Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive 
Munk, Mélanges $^ et me 


Murray's Eng. Dict. ÀA. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary 


NAZ oeste nhe d Nazir (Talmud) 
VG eres ..-no date 

KS MORAN Nedarim (Talmud) 
NOU. vero csovrb este NOD IM 


Neubauer, Cat. l Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 
Bodl.Hebr.MSS.| in the Bodleian Library 

Neubauer, G. T....Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud 

N Sonus M. J. C.. Neubauer, Mediæval Jewish Chronicles 


I Dos eae eaa ute no place of publication stated 

Ne Ecos mile ee ewe eos New Testament ^ 
Gest. wW ochenschrift. Oesterreichische Wochenschrift? 
OB eae ed es c.e Obalot (Talmud) 

Onus es iud ddr Onkelos 

Orient, Lit....... ...Literaturblatt des Orients 

Do orsa esae d Old Testament 


P. nos Priestly Code i 
; Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorragen- 
Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1 der Aerzte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 
Pal. Explor. Fund..Palestine Exploration Fund 
Pallas Lex.......... Pallas Nagy Lexieon 
Pauly-Wissowa, | Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiidie der Clas- 
Real-Encyc.....{ sischen Altertumswissenschaft 


PES Mus aed eer aie ue Pesahim (Talmud) 
POSE PAE Peshito, Peshitta 
POS «4 045 eus cervi Pesikta de-Rab Kahana 
PeslBs Flaecisievs .. Pesikta Rabbati 
pc R. El sad d vr Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 
WA ee Deed ES A Rab or Rabbi or Rabbah 


hihiisr's jd: " - Rahmer’s Jüdisches Litteratur-Blatt 


..Regesty i Nadpisi 


Rev. Bib,..........Revue Biblique 
n a ue i | Revue des Etudes Juives 
Rev. Sém......... Revue Sémitique 
I5 Ibex Rosh ha-Shanah (Talmud) : 

: : j Amador de los Rios. Estudios Históricos, 
Rios, Estudios. .. . | Políticos y Literarios, etc. 

; ; Amador de los Rios, Historia... de los 
Rios, Hist. ....... } Judios de Espana y Portugal 


; i (Ritter, Die Erdkunde im Verhältnis zur 
Ritter, Erdkunde. | Natar und zur Geschichte des Menschen 
Robinson, Re-! Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
searches í( Mt. Sinai, and Arabia Petrea ... 1838 
Robinson, Later! Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Pal- 
Researches { estineand the Adjacent Regions . . . 1852 
Roest, Cat. ! Roest, Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica 
Rosenthal. Bibl. f aus der L. Rosenthal’schen Bibliothek 


ABBREVIATIONS 


TUN a adeawiedaweds Revised Version 
Salfeld, Martyro- 7 Salfeld, Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
logim......... | Memorbuches 
Salis. cmscired oed Sanhedrin (Palmud) 
Se ee NON «Sacred Books of the East 
S.B.O. T $ (Sacred Books of the Old Testament) Poly- 
PUE ee | chrome Bible, ed, Paul Haupt 


E o aL l Sehaff- -Herzog, A Religious Encyclopædia 

Sehrader, t Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Cek Oe Dive sess: { Old Testament, Eng. transl. 

Schrader, K. A. T. ! eae Keilinsehriften und das Alte Tes- 


.Schrader, Keilinsehriftliehe Bibliothek 
hrader, keilinschriften und Geschiehts- 


Schrader, K. B.. 
Schrader, K. G. F. {8c 


forschung 
Schürer, Gesch..... Schürer, Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes 
SED otia ERE pES Semahot (Talmud) 
ewe hae eter eas Shabbat (Talmud) 
Sheber risana sas Shebi'it (Talmud) 
SHODI scs d actnea sS Shebu'ot (Talmud) 
SUCK PS Shekalim (Talmud) 
Sibyllines.......... Sibylline Books 


Smith, Rel. of Sem..Smith, Lectures on Religion of the Semites 
jStade's Zeitschrift für die Alttestament- 
Stade’ s Zeitschrift 4 liche Wissenschaft 
Steinschneider, je Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Cat. Bodl....... Node in the Bodleian Library 
Qoi T einsehneider, Die Hebritischen ind- 
Mr eut j schriften der K. Hof- und Staats-Diblio- 
em » en] thek in München 
steinschneider, l otai f ie is Si UE 
Hebr. Bibl...... | Steinsehneider, Hebriische Bibliographie 
Steinsehneider, ts 
Hebr. Uebers.. 


Strack, Das Blut.. ; 


teinsehneider, Hebráische Uebersetzungen 


Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aber- 
glauben der Menschheit 


SHE sesiis iat .. Sukkah (Talmud) 

Besa hae deca ewer’ under the word 

"Tabor bei Ta'anit (Talmud) 

Tan....... «eee. Tanhuma 

TOV oq od Pues eS Targumim 

Targ. Ol Kecs ee bale wis Targum Onkelos 

Targ. Yer..... .... -Targum Yerushalmi or Targum Jonathan 

Te wake eave S04 ...Temurah (Talmud) 

TORIO AG p e wee Terumot (Talmud) 

Test. Patr. es Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 

Toh... seee TOhorot 

TOS....... esso es. LOSALOE 

Tosef ....... s.e.. Tosefta 

LYONS] a 2e sweats translation 

Tr. Soc. Bibl. ! Transactions of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
ATCH 2s cus ..f cheology 

T. Y...... ........ Tebul Yom (Talmud) 

"DK es xac s d ge "Ukzin (Talmud) 

Univ. AS 2 ices acy en Univers Israélite 


Virchow’s Archiv fiir Pathologische Anato- 


Virchow’s Archiv] mie und Physiologie, und fiir Klinische 


Medizin 
Vul nietas .....Vulgate 
Weiss, Dor.......... Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw 
Wellhausen, ! Wellhausen, Israelitische und  Jüdische 
Id OL ev ues Geschichte 
Winer, B. R........ Winer, Biblisches Realwórterbuch 
W isdom Serius qd Wisdom of Solomon 


Wolf, Bibl. Hebr...Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea 
| Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des 


WZ Re Meo | Morgenlandes 

Xadesssves ees. Yadayim (Talmud) 

PAN OU acu e tud Yad ha-Hazakah 

Yalk.. See LALKUE 

NOD dS t rebus qus Yebamot (Talmud) 

VO osecakahetuen nes .. Yerushalmi (Jerusalem Talmud) 

WX MIWH Ix oe xs Yahweh, Jehovah 

Zl ie bra Zabim (Talmud) 

Z.D.M.G ) Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindi- 
ses wen 77******* | schen Gesellschaft 

AZ Delo Vivere veas Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins 


ZO s abe a sra dew Zebahim (Talmud) 

Zedner, Cat. Hebr. ( Zedner, Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in 
Books Brit.Mus.§ the British Museum 

Zeit. für Assyr..... Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 

Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.Zeitsehrift für Hebràische Bibliographie 

Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- i Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendels- 


Mendels........4 Ssohniana 
Zunz, Bix soe ves Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften 
Zunz, G. V......... Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vorträge 
Zunz, Literatur- l Zunz, Literaturtreschichte der Synagogalen 

PESCH tase awe z Poesie E — 

; unz, Die Ritus des Synagogalen Gottes- 

Zunz, Ritus...... i dienstes 
Zn. TP esses Zunz, Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters 
Zunz, Z. Gisiivc dae bs Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur 


Nore TO THE READER. 
Subjects on whieh further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 


use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, ABBA ARIKA; 


PUMBEDITA; VOCALIZATION. 
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DREYFUS-BRISAC, LOUIS LUCIEN: 
French physician; born at Strasburg Feb. 3, 1849; 
died May 5, 1903; studied in his native city, and after- 
ward at the Paris Faculté de Médecine, where he 
became house surgeon in 1878, and titular physi- 
cian in 1878. He was clinic superintendent for ail- 
ments of children in 1879. In 1894 he became phy- 
sician at the Lariboisi¢re Hospital. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Superior Council for Public 
Aid at its formation in 1888, and was mainly instru- 
mental in securing the passage, in 1893, of the law 
providing free medical aid. Dreyfus-Brisac is a 
member of the medical commission of the Women’s 
Union of France. At the Paris Exposition of 1900 
he was appointed vice-president of the second sec- 
tion of the Congress of Public Aid. Among his pub- 
lications are: “De l’Ictére Hémaphéique” (1878); 
“De l'Asphyxie Non Toxique ” (1882); “Traitement 
du Diabète Sucré” (1894); “De la Phthisie Aigué” 
(in collaboration, 1892). He is also the author of 
papers in the “Gazette Hebdomadaire” and else- 
where. He has been Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor since 1898. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dictionnaire National. 

S. y. E. 

DRIBIN. See MoniLEvV GOVERNMENT. 

DRINK-OFFERING. Sce SACRIFICE, THE. 


DRINKING-VESSELS: Less is known of the 
form and material of the drinking-vessels of the 
Hebrews than of those of the Greeks and the Romans. 
The water-skin (“hemet,” Gen. xxi. 15, 19; " ob,” 
Job xxxii. 19; and “nod,” Judges iv. 19), made of 
the hide of the goat and the kid, and still used among 
the Bedouins, certainly dates from very early times. 
It served both as a receptacle for water and for milk 
and as a drinking-vessel. The Israelites probably 
first saw earthen drinking-vessels in Palestine, where 
they were used by the common people. The wealthy 
had metal—usually silver—ones (Gen. xliv. 2), while 
those of the kings were of gold (I Kings x. 21; H 
Chron. ix. 21 [A. V. 20]) or probably of bronze. It 
may be safely assumed that these metal vessels were 
first imported by the Phenicians, and that the Israel- 
ites learned from them how to work the motals 
(compare I Kings vii. 19 e£ seg. [A. V. 18]); hence it 
is probable that the drinking-vessels of the Israel- 
ites resembled very closely those in use among the 
Phenicians. 


V.—1 
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In regard to form the vessels may be divided into 
two groups; viz., (1) cups and (2) bowls. A cup 
was usually called “kos,” a designation applied both 
to the cup of the poor man (II Sam. xii. 8) and to 
that of the king (Gen. xl. 11, 18, 21). I Kings vii. 
96 shows that the rim was often bent, and Isa. li. 17, 
99 indicates that the sides were bulging. In Gen. 
xliv. 2, 19, 16 ez seg. the term “gabi‘a” is used to 
designate * Joseph's cup," which, according to Jer. 
xxxv. 5, seems to have been larger than a kos, and 
was probably a chalice or a goblet. The same ap- 
plies perhaps to “kubba‘at” (Isa. li. 17), to which 
the accompanying word “kos” is probably & gloss. 
* Kefor? (I Chron. xxviii. 17; Ezra i. 10, viii. 27) 
means *cup," as is evident from the Assyrian 
“kapru,” and from the Neo-Hebraic and J udeeo-Ara- 
maic *kefor" (compare Euting's combination with 
s553 =“ bulging,” in Nabatean Inscription No. 27). 

The bowl, which was called “sefel,” was used for 
holding milk (Judges v. 25) and for drawing water 
(Judges vi. 88). Judges v. 25 shows that in addi- 
tion to the bowls of ordinary size there were larger 
ones, evidently designed for guests of honor, who 
were served with double portions (Gen. xliii. 34; I 
Sam. ix. 23 e£ seq.), not only of meat, but also of 
drink: hence the use of the phrase “sefel addirim " 
(lordly dish). 

The word “saf” mentioned in I Kings vii. 50; II 
Kings xii. 14; and Jer. lii. 19 probably refers to a 
bowl also. In Ex. xii. 22 and Zech. xii. 2a saf is 
used at the sacrifice. The “aggan” mentioned in 
Cant. vii. 3is not a bowl for drinking, but rather 
for mixing wine with spices; hence kpar?p in Sep- 
tuagint. The “kad "—mentioned in Gen. xxiv. 14 et 
seg., which was carried on the shoulder, and from 
which Rebekah gave Eliezer water (Gen. xxiv. 18)— 
was used for drawing water (comp. Eccl. xii. 6) 
rather than as a drinking-vessel (comp. “deli,” Isa. 
xl 15) Jugs were also used as drinking-vessels; in 
I Sam. xxvi. 12, 16 a “zappahat” (cruse) is men- 
tioned, probably a bulging jug carried on journeys 
as a drinking-vessel. * Nehel," which has a similar 
meaning, may have originally designated a water- 
skin (I Sam. i. 24, x. 8, etc.), but later it undoubt- 
edly signified an earthen vessel (Isa. xxx. 14; Lam. 
iv. 2). “Bakbuk” (Jer. xix. 1, 10; I Kings xiv. 3), 
also meaning an earthen vessel, was perhaps used for 
drinking purposes. 


E. G. I, W. N. 


Drissa 
Drumont 


DRISSA: Russian city in the government of 
The population in 1897 wag 4,287, of 
There were 657 artisans 
(including 229 masters) and 158 day-laborers. Among 
its charitable institutions may be noted the Bikkur 
Holim, and among its educational institutions a 
county school with 120 pupils (7 of whom are J ews) 
and a day-school with 70 pupils (19 of whom are 


Vitebsk, 
whom 2,856 were Jews. 


Jews). 

Drissa existed as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and Jews are mentioned there in connection 
with the lumber trade in 1547 (“ Regesty i Nadpisi,” 
No. 464). Situated on the Drissa, an affluent of the 
 Düna, Drissa was a center for the export of lumber 
and grain to Riga and Danzig, a trade which was 
entirely in the hands of the Jews. 

H. R. S. J.—M. R. 

DRIVER, SAMUEL ROLLES: English 
Christian Hebraist; born at Southampton Oct. 2, 
1846; regius professor of Hebrew (in succession to 
Pusey), and canon of Christ Church, Oxford, since 
1883; member of the Old Testament Revision Com- 
pany, 1876-84. 

Together with T. K. Cheyne and Robertson 
Smith, Driver has been one of the foremost cham- 
pions of Biblical criticism in England. Driver ap- 
proached it from its linguistic side (* Jour. of Phil." 
1882, pp. 201-936). His first contribution, “A 
Treatise. on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew ” (Ox- 
ford, 1874; 3d ed., 1892), has remained the most com- 
plete presentation of the subject. Driver has de- 
fended his position before several Church congresses 
(e.g., in 1883); his attitude has frequently been crit- 
icized from a theological point of view (see, for 
example, “The Guardian," 1890, pp. 1419 et seq. ; 
Robinson, * Early Religion," p. xii), while Cheyne 
complains that Driver is not a sufficiently represent- 
ative exponent of modern higher criticism (^ Intro- 
duction to the Book of Isaiah," p. Xi). In matters 
of criticism Driver has always taken a conservative 
view, showing much moderation and sympathy with 
the orthodox position. For him “the Old Testa- 
ment is not a systematic treatise on theology, but 
the record of a historical revelation, which, just be- 
cause it was historical, passed through many suc- 
cessive phases, and was completed gradually ?; and 
the conclusions at which he arrives * affect, not the 
fact of revelation, but only its form. They help 
to determine the stages through which it passed, 
the different phases which it assumed, and the proc- 
ess by which the record of it was built up. They 
do not touch either the authority or the inspiration 
of the scriptures of the Old Testament" (compare 
his "Isaiah," Preface, and “Introduction,” p. vi., 
New York, 1891). He takes a similar position in 
regard to the results of archeological and anthro- 
pological research ; holding that thou gh these results 
have taken the Hebrews out of the isolated position 
which they, as a nation, seem previously to have 
held, they “do not, in any degree, detract from that 
religious preeminence which has always been deemed 
the inalienable characteristic of the Hebrew race” 
(“Hebrew Authority,” p. 7). 

Driver’s critical works deal with the most impor- 
tant books of the Old Testament, and his “Introduc- 
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tion” is still the standard English work on the 
subject. Driver's chief productions are his contri- 
butions to “The Holy Bible with Various Render- 
ings and Readings” (together with Cheyne, 1876); 
known from the 8d ed. onward as * The Variorum 
Bible,” 1888; “Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel,” Oxford, 1890; “An Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament,” 1891; 6th 
ed., 1897; “Sermons on Subjects Connected with 
the Old Testament,” 1899; "Isaiah: His Life and 
Times,” ‘in the “Men of the Bible” series, 1893; 
“Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteron- 
omy,” 1895, in the “International Critica] Commen- 
tary " series; “Joel and Amos,” 1897, and “ Daniel,” 
1900, in the “Cambridge Bible for Schools ^; “The 
Parallel Psalter,” 1898, and a critical edition of 
Leviticus, in the “Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” ed. Haupt, 1894: “Hebrew Authority,” in 
" Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane,” 
ed. D. G. Hogarth, 1899. To the “Studia Biblica ” 
(vol. i., Oxford, 1885) Driver has contributed a 
paper on “Recent Theories on the Origin and Na- 
ture of the Tetragrammaton ?; to the “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” (i. 258 et seg.), an article on “ The Origin and 
Structure of the Book of J udges”; and to Neubauer 
and Cowley's edition of Ben Sira he has added a 
glossary and some notes (* Original Hebrew of Ec- 
clesiasticus,” 1897, p. xv. ; compare “Oxford Maga- 
zine," viii., Nos. 11 and 12, 1890; and * The Quard- 
ian,” 1896, p. 1029). 

Driver has edited two small rabbinical works: a 
commentary on Jeremiah and Ezekiel by Moses ben 
Sheshet, London, 1871, and one on Proverbs, attrib- 
uted to Abraham ibn Ezra, Oxford, 1880. He has 
also been a collaborator on the second edition of 
Smith’s “Bible Dictionary,” on Hasting’s “ Diction- 
ary of the Bible," and on Cheyne and Black’s * En- 
cyclopsedia Biblica," and is coeditor, with Professors 
Brown and Briggs, of the Clarendon press edition of 
Gesenius. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, s.v.; Prominent Men of the 
Nineteenth Century, s.v.: Cheyne, Founders of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism, pp. 248 et seq., New York, 1898. 


i. G. 

DROHOBICZER, ISRAEL N AHMAN BEN 
JOSEPH: Talmudic scholar and preacher of Stan- 
islaw (according to Ghirondi he came from Os- 
trog, Russia); died at Safed early in the nineteenth 
century. Hewasa pupil of Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob, 
and after having been rabbi and rosh yeshibah in 
several towns of Germany, he undertook a long 
journey in order to publish his works. He Stayed - 
for several years at Leghorn, where his books were 
printed; and then went to Palestine, where he died. 
He wrote the following works: “Emet le-Ya'akob," 
funeral dirges, 1704; * Hemdat Yisrael,” a commen- 
tary on Ecclesiastes, on “Elef Alfin,” and on “Alef 
Bet " of Elijah ha-Levi, 1820; * Pekuddat ha-Melek," 
containing novelle on Maimonides, and funeral 
dirges, 2 vols. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1166; Nepi- 


Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 170, 180; Zedner, Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 211. 
M. SEL. 


L. G. 


DROMEDARY: A variety or choice breed of 
the camel proper, or one-humped camel: much taller 
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and longer in the leg than the ordinary camel, of a 
more slender shape, and generally of a very light 
color. Its speed is considerable, reaching eighty miles 
aday. Zoologists include all varieties of one-humped 
camel under the name Camelus dromedarius, in con- 
tradistinction to the Camelus bactrianus, or two- 
humped camel. As the two species interbreed suc- 
cessfully and the offspring is able to procreate, some 
assume that they are only two varieties of one spe- 
cies; but as the Camelus dromedarius has not yet 
been found in a wild state, the question can not be 
settled. 

The word “dromedary ” occurs four times in the 
English versions; viz., twice in both the Authorized 
and the Revised Version as a rendering of the He- 
brew “beker” (Isa, Ix. 6) or “bikrah” (Jer. ii. 23), 
and twice in the Authorized Version alone, to render 
the Hebrew “rekesh” (I Kings v. 8 [A. V. iv. 28] 
and Esth. viii. 10). But in neither case is the ren- 
dering correct. “Rekesh” means rather a swift 
steed, as the Revised Version has it; and “beker " 
designates the young of the camel up to nine years, 
and not any special variety or breed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, s.v. 

Wood, Bible Animals, s.v. 

E. G. H. H. H. 

DROPSIE, MOSES AARON: American law- 
yer, and president of Gratz College; born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 9, 1821. Beginning life asa store- 
boy, he first learned watchmaking, and afterward 
studied law under Benjamin Harris Brewster, sub- 
sequently attorney-general of the United States. 
After his admission to the bar (in 1851) he took an 
active interest in public affairs, was the candidate 
of the Whig party for mayor of the Northern Liber- 
ties district of Philadelphia in 1852, and, like most 
members of the party, was strongly opposed to 
slavery. | 

Dropsie has been instrumental in the development 
of railways in Philadelphia; and after acting as 
president of the Lombard and South Street Passen- 
ger Railroad (1862-82), he became (1888) president 
of the Green and Coates Street Passenger Railroad, 
which position he still holds (1905). 

In 1870 he became chairman of the commission 
appointed by the legislature for the construction of 
a bridge over the Schuylkill River. 

Dropsie has always taken a deep interest in Jew- 
ish charitable and educational work. He has been 
a director of the Hebrew Fuel Society ; a member of 
the board of “adjunta” (directors) of the Sephardic 
Congregation Mickvé Israel; and was one of the 
charter members, and for more than forty years an 
officer, of the Hebrew Education Society of Phila- 
delphia, having acted as secretary, vice-president, 
and (twice) president. He is now (1908) an honor- 
ary life-member of the board of officers. 

Dropsie was also president of Maimonides College 
from 1867 to 1878, and has been president of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle since 1883 and of Gratz College since its 
foundation in 1893. From 1856 to 1861 he was pres- 
ident of the Mercantile Club. 

Owing to failing eyesight, Dropsie in 1885 re- 
tired from the practise of the law. He has trans- 
lated and edited Mackeldey's " Handbook of the 


Roman Law ” (1883), and in addition has published 
(1892) a separate work on “The Roman Law of Tes- 
taments, Codicils, and Gifts in the Event of Death 
(Mortis Causa Donationes). " 

Besides a “Panegyric on the Life of the Rev. 
Isaac Leeser," Dropsie has written pamphlets on 
“The Life of Jesus from and Including the Accusa- 
tion Until the Alleged Resurrection, with an Account 
of the Cross-Crown of Thorns,” and “ Reform Juda- 
ism and the Study of Hebrew." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. S. Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, pp. 
255-258 and Index. 
A D. Sv. 


DROSHCHIN. See GRODNO. 


DRUCKER, HAYYIM B. JACOB (also 
known as Arbich): Printer of Amsterdam at the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. His activity as a typesetter, 
publisher, author, and translator extends from 1680 
to 1724. He worked successively in the printing 
establishments of David Tartas, of Moses Mendez, 
and of Asher Anshel & Co. He edited in 1690 a 
Judso-German translation of Manasseh b. Israel's 
* Mik weh Yisracl," and of the * Masse'ot Binyamin " 
(Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela) He published 
the foliowing works: in 1706, his own “Leb Haka- 
mim " containing a treatise on morals, together with 
the ethical work * Leb Tob," by Isaae b. Eliakim of 
Posen, both in Judseo-German; in 1711, a new edi- 
tion of the *Ze'enah u-Re’enah”; in 1718, a calen- 
dar for the year 5479 (—1719); and in 1722, Isaac 
Aboab’s “ Menorat ha-Ma'or," with the Judseo-Ger- 
man translation of Moses Frankfurter, which Frank- 
furter himself revised. Drucker had two sons, Hen- 
del Elhanan and Jacob, both of whom were the 
printers and publishers of Judzo-German transla- 
tions of various works. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider and Cassel, Jüdische Typo- 

graphie und Jiüdischer Buchhandel, in Ersch and Gruber, 

Encyc. xxviii. 70: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 1. 49; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-Sefarim, pp. 254, 338; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 

4691, 7919. 

J. P. Wr. 

DRUCKER, MICHAEL: Musician; born in 
Russian Poland Dec. 31, 1861. At the age of five 
he began the study of the violin under his father, 
and in 1875 attended the Kiev Conservatorium. He 
became concert-director in Kiev in 1877, and later 
leader of the orchestra at the operetta theater there. 
He then went to Warsaw to complete his studies. 
After making extended concert tours in Sweden, 
Norway, France, and Germany, he became concerv- 
director at the Lemberg opera-house (1880), where 
he remained for thirteen years. Then he removed 
to Vienna, where he is (1908) active as a virtuoso 
and music-teacher. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 91. 
H. R. N. D. 
DRUISK. See Kovno. 


DRUMONT, EDOUARD ADOLPHE: French 
anti-Semitic author and former deputy from Al- 
geria; born at Paris on May 3, 1844. Drumont's 
ancestry is not Jewish, as has been sometimes as- 
serted. His ancestors came from Lille, where they 
were porcelain-painters. Drumont studied at the 
Lycée. When Drumont was but seventeen his 
father died, and left him to earn his own livelihood. 


—————— Án E A EAA r 


Drunkenness 
Dublin 


this for the profession of letters. At first he worked 
on the staff of several daily, weekly, and monthly 
periodicals. He was one of the chief collaborators 
on the “ Liberté,” “Gaulois,” and “Petit Journal.” 
During the seventies he published several volumes 
dealing with historical and theatrical themes. 

In 1886 Drumont withdrew from the staff of the 
“Liberté” (owned by Pércire, a Jew), claiming that 
the newspapers were unduly controlled by the 
Jews. He then issued his famous work in two vol- 
umes, “La France Juive,” a book which may be re- 
garded as the beginning of the anti-Semitic move- 
ment in France. It givesan account of the Jews of 
that country, and analyzes the Jewish element of 
the French nation. The work, of course, is written 
from an intensely prejudiced point of view. It 
has passed through more than one hundred editions, 
arousing wide-spread interest, and was soon trans- 
lated into several languages. Because of it, Dru- 
mont fought several duels, notably with Charles 

aurent and Arthur Meyer. In addition, Drumont 
wrote the following books to explain his previous 
work: “La France Juive Devant l' Opinion" (1886), 
"La Fin d'un Monde" (1888), “ Dernière Bataille,” 
“Testament d’un Antisémite” (1889), etc. 

Meantime the Panama affair, in which several 
Jewish financiers were prominently involved, gave 
to Drumont's agitation great popularity, and in 
September, 1892, he founded the “Libre Parole,” 
a daily journal of rabid anti-Semitic tendencies. 
For his anti-Panama articles, Drumont was con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment. In 1893 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the representa- 
tion of Amiens; the following year he retired to 
Brussels. The Dreyfus affair helped him to regain 
popularity, and in 1898 he returned to France and 
was elected deputy for the first division of Algiers, 
but was defeated as a candidate for reclection in 
1902. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dewamin, Collection Encyclopédique des 
Notahilités du XIXe Siècle, i. 218 et scq., Paris, 1901 ; Curi- 
nier, Dictionnaire National des Contemporains, i.93 et scq., 
Paris, n.d.; Nouveau Larousse Itlustré, iii. 556; De Guber- 
natis, Dictionnaire International des Ecrivains du Jour, 
p. 860, Paris, n.d. 


D. A. M. F. 


DRUNKENNESS IN LAW: The Talmud 
speaks only once of drunkenness in its relation to rc- 
sponsibility for contracts or for crimes; namely, in 
the following baraita (‘Er. 65a): 

'" A drunken man’s purchase is a purchase: his sale is a sale : 
if he commits a capital offense, they put him to death; if he 
does an act punishable by stripes, they flog him ; in a word, he 
is deemed of sound mind for all purposes, except that he is free 
from prayer [elsewhere the recital of the prayer is forbidden to 
the drunken man]. R. Haninasays: ‘ All this is true only until 
the man has gone as far in his drunkenness as Lot went; but 
when he has gone as far as Lot, he is free from everything.’ »? 

These rules are followed by all the codes; e.g., 
Maimonides, “Yad,” Mekirah, xxix.; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 222, 22. 

Speaking broadly, these principles agree with those 
of the English-American law. Compare, however, 
FRAUD AND MISTAKE, LAW OF. 

L. G. L. N. D. 


DRUSILLA: Daughter of Agrippa I. and Cy- 
pros (Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 5, 8 4; idem, “B. J.” 
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He entered the Préfecture de la Seine, but soon left 


ii. 11, §6); born in38. She wasonly six years old at 

her father’s death (44), and was subjected to the 

insult of having the portraits of herself and two sis- 
ters, Berenice and Mariamne, carried into the houses 
of ill-fame of Cæsarea by the Roman soldiers, who 

rejoiced over Agrippa’s death (“ Ant.” xix. 9, § 1). 

The sisters did not enjoy a good reputation, the 

beautiful Drusilla being even worse than her elder 

sisters. Her father had betrothed her to Epiphanes, 
son of Antiochus of Commagene; but as Epiphanes 
refused after Agrippa’s death to keep his promise 
to embrace Judaism, Drusilla was married by her 
brother Agrippa II. to Azizos, King of Emesa, who 

accepted the Abrahamic covenant (“ Ant.” xx. 7, § 1). 
Drusilla dissolved her marriage with Azizos about 

the year 58, the newly appointed procurator of 

Judea, Felix, having fallen in love with her. With 

the help of a Cypriote magician, whose name is 

variously given as “Atomos” and “Simon,” he in- 
duced her to follow him, though a pagan, and to 
become his wife, contrary to the laws of her people 

(Acts xxiv. 24). Envy of her sister Berenice aided 

in driving Drusilla to this step. 

By Felix, Drusilla had a son, Agrippa, who, to- 
gether with his wife, perished during the eruption 
of Vesuvius in 79 (* Ant." xx. 7, § 9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, i. 187; Gritz, 
Gesch. dth ed., iii. 351, 428, 438; Gerlach, in Zeitschrift für 
Lutherische Theologie, 1869, pp. 68 et seq.; Schürer, Gesch, 
3d ed., i. 518. It is said in the Prosopographia Imperii Ro- 


mani, ii. 95, that Tacitus, in his History (v. 9), confounds 
two wives of Felix of the name of Drusilla. 


G. S. Kr. 
DRUTZK. See MonumiLEv Government. 
DRUYA. Sce WILNA. 

DRUZHKOPOL. See Voumynta. 


DUAL: Form of a noun or verb indicating its 
application to two persons or things, Arabic is the 
only Semitic language that has the dual form for the 
verb as well as for the noun; in Syriac only a few 
traces of the dual have been preserved. In Hebrew 
the dual has been preserved in the case of the noun 
only, its suffix being “ayim.” It is used chiefly to 
clesignate objects that are found naturally in pairs, es- 
pecially members of the human body or of the bodies 
ofanimals. Itis also used of the teeth, because they 
form a pair of rows (“shinnayim”). In addition, 
the dualis used for those products of human skill 
which are constructed in such a way that the sin- 
gular would not apply to them; e.g., *melkahayir ” 
(tongs), " misparayim" (scissors) The numeral *she- 


` nayim” (two) is likewise a natural dual, as are also 


such expressions as “kiflayim” (twofold), *kil'a- 
yim" (two kinds; corresponding to the Ethiopian 
numeral for * two), 

But the dualis occasionally used to indicate two 
objects not naturally connected; e.g., “yomayim” 
(two days) “shebu‘ayim” (two weeks), “shena- 
tayim " (two years), "ammatayim " (two ells), Neo- 
Hebrew “tefahayim” (two spans) The numbers 
200 and 2,000 are also designated by the dual: * ma- 
tayim,” “alpayim.” A special group of the dual is 
formed by geographical names, principally those of 
cities ending in " ayim "; forexample, * Ramatayim ” 
(A. V. * Ramathaim "), * Horonayim " (A. V. * Horo- 
naim ?), " Kiryatayim ? (A. V. * Kirjathaim," “ Kiri- 
athaim "), etc. In one of such names the dual form 
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‘has been contracted to “an”; namely, * Dothan” for 

“Dothayin” (Gen. xxxvii. 17). To this group be- 
longs also the Hebrew name of Egypt, * Mizrayim " 
(A. V. “Mizraim” = Upper Egypt and Lower 
Egypt); also * Aram-Nabarayim" (A. V. “ Aram- 
naharaim ”=the Aram of the two rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, or, according to a recent view, Euphrates 
and Chaboras). “Yerushalayim,” however, the 
name of Jerusalem, according to the Masoretic read- 
ing of the name nop, must not be explained as a 
dual, as it is one of several words having the suflix 
“ayim” that are not duals. Thus, ^mayim " (water) 
and *shamayim" (heaven)are plural forms, the iur 
preceding the plural ending "im" being radical. 
This was recognized by as early a grammarian as 
Abual-Walid (“Luma‘,” pp. 285 et seq. =“ Rikmah," 
pp. 112 e£ seg.); while Abraham ibn Ezra (“Sefer ha- 
Shem,” i.; commentary to Gen. i. 2) holds that they 
are duals, and attempts to explain them as such 
on the ground of natural philosophy. 

Hayyuj and Abu al-Walid have borrowed a term 
from Arabic grammar for the dual, “tathniyyah.” 
Abu al- Walid devotes to the dual, asa variant of the 
plural, a short chapter of his chief work, “ Luma‘ ” 
(pp. 247 et seg. =“ Rikmah,” pp. 148 et seg.). Ibn 
Ezra calls the dual “leshon shenayim"; the later 
Jewish grammarians use the term " ribbui ha-zugi"; 
i.e., “paired plural.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Philippi, Das Zahlwort Zwei im Semitischen, 

in Z. D. M. G. xxxii. 21-98. 

G. W. B. 

DUALISM: The system in theology which ex- 
plains the existence of evil by assuming two coeter- 
nal principles—one good, the other evil. This dual- 
ism is the chief characteristic of the religion of 
Zoroaster, which assigns all that is good to Ahura- 
mazda (Ormuzd), and all that is evil to Angro- 
mainyush (Ahriman; see ZOROASTRIANISM). Against 
this dualism, which may have some basic elements 
in Chaldean mythology, the secr of the Exile pro- 
tests when accentuating the doctrine that the Lord 
"formed the light and created darkness," that He 
“ig the Maker of peace and ihe Creator of evil” 
(Isa. xlv. 7). The verse has found a place in the 
daily liturgy (see Lrruncv), but with the change 
of the word “ra‘” (evil) into “ha-kol” (all), prompted 
by an aversion to having “evil” directly associated 
with the name of God (see Ber. 11b; compare Num. 
R. xi. 10) The same idea occurs in Lam. (iii. 38, 
Hebr.): “Out of the mouth of the Most High com- 
eth there not eviland good?" No less emphatic are 
the Rabbis in their opposition to the dualistie views 
of Parseeism when they teach that both death and 
the evil desire (4 yezer ha-ra‘ ”) are agencies working 
for the good (Gen. Ix. ix.; compare Sanh. 39a, 91b; 
Shab. 77b; Maimonides’ preface to Mishnah com- 
mentary ; see SIN). 

Zeller (* Gesch. der Philosophie," 2d ed., iii. 250) 
mistakenly ascribes dualistic notions to the Essences 
(Hilgenfeld, “Ketzergesch. des Urchristenthums,” 
1884, p. 109; see EssENES). On the contrary, Philo 
(* Quod Omnis Probus Liber," § 12) says that ac- 
cording to them * God only produces what is good, 
and nothing that is evil." They bebeld in life only 
certain contrasts—opposing tendencies of purity and 
impurity, of good and evil—and, following ancient 


Chaldean traditions, placed the one to the right (to- 


ward the light) and the other to the left (toward the 


night) (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 8, § 9; “ Clementine Hom- 
ilies,” ii. 15, 88; xix. 12; “ Recognitiones, ? jii. 24)— 
views which are found also among the Gnostics and 
the Cabalists (see Jew. Encyc. iii. 458, s.v. CABALA). 
Of course, the tendency toward evil was found by 
them, as well as by Philo, in matter—the things of 
the senses—in contradistinction to the spiritual world 
(Zeller, le. p. 848; see Purro); but this does not 
contradict the belief in God as Creator of the visible 
world. There were, however, Gnostics who would 
ascribe the creation of the visible world to the dem- 
iurge (“artificer”), an inferior god mentioned in 
Plato’s * Timæus” (8 29); and this doctrine of “two 
powers” (ny nw), frequently alluded to in Tal- 
mud and Midrash (Hag. 15a; Gen. R.i.; Eccl. R. ii. 
12; see ELISHA BEN ABUYAH), actually led its fol- 
lowers to the dualistic view ascribing evil to the in- 
ferior god. Thus dualism became the chief doctrine, 
on the one hand, of the Manicheans, a sect founded 
on Zoroastrianism, and, on the other hand, of the 
anti-Judean Christian Gnostics, who opposed the 
Old Testament as recording the dispensation of an 
inferior god, the author of evil (Hilgenfeld, /.c. pp. 
192, 209, 382, 888, 526; see GNOSTICISM ; Gop; MANI- 
CHEANS). | 

Among Jewish philosophers Saadia (* Emunot 
we-De'ot," ii.) takes especial pains to demonstrate 
the untenability of dualistic definitions of the God- 
head. Were there two creators, it must be assumed 
that only with the help of the other could each 
create, and that therefore neither is omnipotent. 
Light and darkness do not prove the contrary, for 
darkness is only a negation of light (see SAADrA) In 
the Maimonidean system the difficulty of reconciling 
the existence of evil with God’s unity is solved by 
the assumption that evil is only negative (“ Moreh,” 
iii. 8). K.—E. G. H. 

DUARTE, LUIS (alias Luis Noble): Chilean 
Marano; born in Evora, Portugal, at the end of the 
sixteenth century. He served for six years in the 
Chilean army, and, being accused of stealing a cru- 
cifix,was imprisoned by order of the Inquisition in 
Callao. A Jesuit induced him to confess, promising 
him speedy acquittal. He, accordingly, admitted 
(Aug., 1614) his secret adherence to Judaism. Asa 
concession to his voluntary self-denunciation, he was 
admitted to “secret reconciliation”; and Was sen- 
tenced to do “spiritual penance.” The alcaldes, 
considering this punishment inadequate, had him 
whipped and sent to the galleys. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. T. Medina, Historia del. Tribunal del 
Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion en Chile, ii. 50, Santiago de 
Chile, 1890. 

A. |. G A. K. 


DUARTE DE PINEL. See UsquE, ABRAHAM. 


DUBLIN: Chief city of Ireland. The Jewish 
community in Dublin is one of the oldest of those 
which have been founded in Great Britain since the 
Resettlement, having been established in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. In the year 1748 
Michael Phillips acquired some freehold ground at 
Drumcondra, opposite Ballybough Bridge, which 
he presented to the Jews of Dublin fora cemetery. 
Some years later the Jews of Dublin sought pecu- 


Dublin 
Dubnow 
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niary assistance from their Polish and German core- 
ligionists in London, for the purpose of building a 
wall round their cemetery. Their applications were 
refused, but they received the desired help from the 
Bevis Marks congregation, which, besides defraying 
the expenses of the work, sent an agent from Lon- 
don to supervise it. The title-deeds of the Dublin 
Jewish cemetery were then deposited at Bevis 
Marks, with the archives of which congregation they 
are still to be found. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century (about 
1791) the Dublin community worshiped in Marl- 
borough street, ^in the yard of the glass-works." 
But the congregation fell into decay, and its effects 
were seized and sold for rent. Two scrolls of the 
Law were, however, rescued, and for some time they 
remained in the possession of *the brothers Cohen." 
Other scrolls, which had been borrowed from the 
Bevis Marks congregation, appear to have been pre- 
viously returned. 

The congregation was resuscitated in 1899, when 
the few remaining families joined to open a place of 
worship at 40 Stafford street, the residence of J. W. 
Cohen. In 1829 this placeof worship was enlarged, 
and about the same time “the brothers Cohen” pre- 
sented to the congregation the two scrolls of the 
Law which they had rescued from the former build- 
ing. Six years later the congregation removed to 
Mary's Abbey, where it had boughta meeting-house 
for £300. In 1842 the Mary's Abbey congregation 
expressed a wish to affiliate with the Portuguese 
Synagogue of London, but nothing appears to have 
resulted from the negotiations. Subsequently the 
congregation removed to their present building in 
Adelaide Road. : 

In recent times, in addition to the principal syna- 
gogue in Adelaide Road, there have grown up a 
number of minor synagogues, or “hebrahs,” of 


which at present there are five, situated respect- 


ively in St. Kevin’s Parade, Camden street, Lennox 

street, Oakfield Place, and Lombard street. The 

principal ministers have been J. Sandheim, Philip 

Bender, and L. Mendelsohn. 

Other Jewish institutions are: the Board of Guard- 
ians (founded 1882), the Ladies’ Benevolent Soci- 
ety, Hachnosath Orechim, and Medical Relief Soci- 
ety (founded 1888), and the National and Hebrew 
School (founded 1893), in Adelaide Road, which en- 
rolls 160 scholars. 'The present Jewish population 
of Dublin is about 2,700. The Dublin community 
has for many years included a large number of 
cultured Jews, who have taken the highest distinc- 
tions at Trinity College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Laws and Regulations of the Hebrew Con- 
gregation in Dublin, Historica! Preface, London, 1839; Pic- 
ciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, pp. 77, 168, 225; 
Archives of the London Spanish and Portuguese Congre- 
gation; Jewish Year Book, 1902-03. 

J. I. H. 

DUBNER MAGGID. See Jacos BEN WOLF 
Kranz or DUBNO. 

DUBNICZA.: Bulgarian town; 22 miles south 
of Sofia, and on the left bank of the Jerma. In 
tracing the origin of its population by the names of 
the families at present found there, one discovers 
French, Spanish, Arabian, Hungarian, and other 
elements. It is known that there were Jews at 


Dubnicza in 1536. Among the chief rabbis of Dub- 
nicza were Solomon Moreno (1680-1750) and Abra- 
ham b. Samuel Alkalai (1793-1811). The Kirjali, 
a band of brigands that terrorized the Balkansat the 
end of the eighteenth century, occupied the town sev- 
eral times. In 1793 and again in 1794, a tribute was 
imposed amounting to 3,000 piasters on the first occa- 
sion, and 800 on the second. The share contributed 
by the wealthier Jews was determined by the assess- 
ments of Chief Rabbi Alkalai. It also appears from 
" Hesed le-Abraham” that the community of Dub- 
nicza paid two classes of taxes not demanded from 
Jewsanywhere else. Abraham Alkalai (1741-1811), 
a celebrated rabbi who was born at Salonica, first be- 
came prominent at Dubnicza, where he officiated for 
twenty years. The town esteemed him so highly 
that his tomb has become an object of pilgrimage. 
Dubnicza has a population of 8,000, about 1,150 
being Jews. The latter are chicfly engaged in vari- 
ous trading and mechanical occupations, and the 
carpet-weaving industry is entirely in their hands. 
The synagogue dates from 1825. There are a boys’ 
school with an attendance of 216, and two societies, 
a bikkur holim and an association of Zionists. The 
cemetery at Dubnicza contains a tombstone bearing - 
the date 5330 (1569) and the name “ Mosse b. Morde- 
khai Frances.” There are also some synagogue ap- 
purtenances dating from 1740. 
E Rumanian Jewish Year-Book, Bucharest, 


D. M. FR. 


DUBNO: Town in the government of Volhynia, 
Russia. According to the census of 1897 it had a 
population of 13,785, including 5,608 Jews. The 
chief sources of income for the latter are in trading 
and industrial occupations, There are 902 artisans, 
147 day-laborers, 27 factory and workshop em- 
ployees, and 6 families cultivate 90 deciatines of 


land. The town has a Jewish hospital, but no edu- 


cational institutions except several hadarim. The 
earliest date given in connection with the Jews of 
Dubno is the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1650 there were in Dubno 47 Jewish and 
141 Christian taxable households. | 


The following list of Dubno rabbis extends from 1600 to the . 
present time: Isaiah ha-Levi Hurwitz (1600-08), author of 
"Shene Luhot ha-Berit." Samuel b. Aaron ha-Levi Hurwitz 
(1625-30), cousin of Isaiah Hurwitz. Zebi (Hirsch) b. Ozer, son- 
in-law of Abraham Hayyim Shor, chief rabbi of Satanow ; author 
of M”. Meir b. Moses Ashkenazi, the father of Shabbethai 
Kohen (ShaK); died at Dubno Nov. 25, 1649. Judah ha-Hasid, 
martyred 1619. Abraham Heilprin (1660-62), 
son-in-law of the physician Jehiel Michael 
Epstein. Nahman b. Meir ha-Kohen Rapo- 
port (also called Nahman Lifsches); died in 1674; previously 
rabbi of Kremenetz (Volhynia) and Belz (Galicia); took part in 
the Council of Four Lands at the fair of Jaroslaw. Moses 
b. Joseph, died at Lemberg May 22, 1684. Israel b. Mordecai 
Yolis (also called Israel Swinhar). Simhah b. Nahman ha-Kohen 
Rapoport, died at Szebreczin July 15, 1717 ; son-in-law of Israel 
b. Mordecai ; replaced the latter in the rabbinate of Dubno from 
1682 to 1688; rabbi of Grodno to 1714, of Lublin to 1717; called 
to the rabbinate of Lemberg in the same year; he died on his 
way there. Joseph b. Judah Yüdel of Lublin, died April 13, 
1706; wrote a work entitled “ Ne'imah Kedoshah," containing 
moral precepts and a poem for the Sabbath. Samuel b. Shalom 
Shakna of Cracow, died at Brody June 22, 1729. Isaac b. Saul 
Ginzburg (1712-15). Eleazar b. Issachar Baer of Cracow (1715- 
1719), maternal grandfather of Ezekiel Landau. Heschel b. Ele- 
azar (also called R. Heschel ** der Kleiner "), died July 25, 1729. 
Zalman Ephraim b. Saul. Abraham b. Samuel Kahana, died 
1741; previously rabbi of Brody and Ostrog (Volhynia). Isaac 


Rabbis. 
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Moses b. Abraham Kahana (d. 1745). Saul b. Aryeh Lób, born | among those of Immanuel, published by Lób Wolf 


at Reischo 1717; died at Amsterdam June 19, 1790; son-in-law at Berlin, 1776: in the “ Bikkure To'elet " (pp. 4, 


of Abraham Kahana and author of "Binyan Ariel? (1745-55). ; $ , 
Naphtali Herz b. Zebi Hirsch (d. May 17, 1777). Ze'eb Wolf b. 114), published by the Anshe To'elet Society of 


Naphtali Herz, born at Brody 1745; died at Dubno 1800; pre- | Amsterdam; and in Heidenheim's *Sefer Kero- 
viously rabbi of Radzivil, Volhynia; his responsa were pub- | bot.” (2) “Ebel Yahid,” an elegy on the death 


lished in the ''Tif'eret Zebi” of Zebi Hirsch, rabbi of Brody : s 2s sas 
(Lemberg, 1811). Nathan ha-Levi Hurwitz. Hayyim Mordecai of Jacob Emden, published at Berlin, 1776. (3) A 


Margaliot, brother-in-law of Nathan Hurwitz and author of | preface to Moses Hayyim Luzzatto’s poem *La- 
“Sha‘are Teshubah." Hayyim Jacob b. Ze'eb Wolf, previously Yesharim Tehillah," 2d. 1780. (4) A work on the 


rabbi of Rovno, Volhynia; died Sept. 95, 1849. David Zebi à : : : : 
Auerbach, son-in-law of Hayyim Jacob and author of ** Mal- geography of Palestine, promised by h im in his 
bushe Tabarah ” (unpublished). Menahem Mendel Auerbach, | COmmentary on Genesis, where he displayed a 
son of David Zebi, is the present (1903) incumbent. profound knowledge of the subject. Lunez (“Je- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Pesis, ‘Ir Dubno we-Rabbaneha, Cracow, | rusalem,” 1892, pp. 197 et seq.) identifies this work 
Ix. eges i Nadplet 1 S3, 432, St Penepu, IMS | with the “Ahabat Ziyyon” of Dubpo's moie 
p. 45. law, Simhah ben Joshua; but as this is a mere 
H. R. S. J.—M. SEL. plagiarism from the Karaite Samuel ben David's 
DUBNO, SOLOMON BEN JOEL: Russian | story of his voyage to Palestine, published in Gur- 

poet, grammarian, and student of the Masorah; | land's * Ginze Yisrael,” it is probable that Lehren 

born at Dubno, Volhynia, Oct., 1738; died (* Catalogue," p. 247) is right in doubting the 
at Amsterdam June 26, 1813. When he identification. (5) * Reshimah ” (Register), 
was fourteen years old his parents catalogue of his library, published at 

married him to the daughter of the Amsterdam, 1814. It contains 2,076 

Talmudist Simhah ben Joshua of printed works and 106 manu- 

Volozhin. Having exhausted scripts. Dubno left a great 

the knowledge of bis Volhyn- number of essays, poems, etc., 

ian instructors, Dubno went which are still extant in man- 
to Galicia,studying there for uscript. 

several years Biblical exe- BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizi- 

gesis and grammar undor Fang ag cee RAM 

the direction of Rabbi Sol- Benjamin of Tudela, ii. 291; 

omon of Cholm. Dubno TIR a 

soon became proficient in Gesch. der Hebr. Poesie, 

these branches of Jewish Ne wies 
science, and was charged Gesch. der Israel. Ge- 

by his master with the meinde Halberstadt, p. 

revision and publication 

of his work on the He- 

brew accents, “Sha‘are 


179;  Kayserling Moses 
Mendelssohn, pp. 287-289, 

Ne‘imah” (Frankfort-on- 

the-Main, 1766). 


301-304. 
From 1767 to 1179 Dub- 


L. G. I. Br. 
DUBNOW, SIMON 
no lived at Amsterdam, 
attracted by its rich col- 


(SEMION MARKO- 
lections of Hebrew books. 


VICH): Russo - Jewish 
historian; born at Mestis- 
lavl, government of Mohi- 
lev, 1860. He attended the 

On leaving Amsterdam he Jewish government school of 
settled in Berlin, earning a his native town, and then the 
livelihood by teaching. Among district school, whence he was 
his pupils was the son of Moses graduated in 1877. In search of 
Mendelssohn, who, highly appreci- knowledge and the means of sup- 
ating Dubno’s scholarship, became port, Dubnow moved from place to 
his patron and friend. Dubno wrote Solomon Dubno. place, visiting Wilna, Dünaburg, 
a commentary for Mendelssohn's Mohilev, and Smolensk. He earned 
translation of the Bible, of which only à portion— | his livelihood by tutoring, and at the same time 
the “‘Alim li-Terufah" (Amsterdam, 1778)— was | prepared himself for university work. In 1880 
published. See JEW. Encyc. iii. 192, s.v. BIBLE | he settled in St. Petersburg, where he soon be- 
''RANSLATIONS. came a contributor to the “ Russki Yevrei," pub- 
During his stay at Wilna Dubno wrote a poem, | lishing his first article on the historical develop- 
preceded by a dissertation on the writing of the | ment of Jewish thought under the title “Glavnyye 
Scrolls, entitled * Birkat Yosef " (The Benediction of Momenty iz Istorii Yevreiskoi Mysli." About this 
Joseph), published at Dyhernfurth, 1788. After the time (1881) he also assumed charge of the foreign 
death of Mendelssohn, Dubno stopped for a short news department of the Russo-Jew- 
time in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and then returned to His Jour- ish periodical “Razsvyet.”  Disap- 
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Amsterdam. There, at first féted, and later ignored, nalistic proving the pan-Palestinian policy of 
deriving a scanty income from the loan of the books Activity. this periodical, Dubnow in 1882 trans- 
from his rich library, he remained until his death. ferred his literary activity to the 


In addition to the works mentioned above, Dubno | “Voskhod,” on which periodical he has since re- 
wrote the following: (1) Poems, appearing (p. 34) mained an active collaborator in the field of Russo- 
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Jewish history and Russian Judaism in general, 
Among the more important of his early contribu- 
tions are his articles on Shabbethai Zebi, under the 
title “Sabbatai Zewi i Pseudomessianizm v XVII. 
Vyekye? (in " Voskhod," 1888, Nos. 9-12), and on 
the Frankists, entitled ^ Frank i Yevo Sekta Chris- 
tianstvuyushchikh ” (čb. 1883, Nos. 1-10). In 1883 
he assumed charge of the critical department of the 
"Voskhod." He also wrote an essay on reform in 
the Jewish religion, entitled “Kakaya Samoeman- 
cipatziya Nuzhna Yevreyam" (db. 1883, Nos. 5-9), 
which created a stir in Orthodox circles. Among 
his other valuable contributions on the Jewish ques- 
tion may be numbered his articles on the civic con- 
dition of the Jews and on the reform of Jewish 
school education in Russia, and his critical reviews 
in " Voskhod," 1885 to 1887. Another important 
work of Dubnow's is his monograph on the history 
of Hasidism (“ Istoriya Chassidizma," in “ Voskhod,” 
1988-983). This work is based on the study of orig- 
inal and hitherto unexploited sources. 

In 1891 Dubnow set himself to the task of creating 
among the Russian Jews an interest in their history. 
For this purpose he published a series of articles in 
“Voskhod,” outlining a plan for the study of the 
history of the Jews in Russia, and advocating the 

establishment of a Russo-Jewish his- 
Dubnow as torical society. These articles were 
Historian. afterward printed in book form under 

the title “ Ob Izuchenii Istorii Russkikh 
Yevreyev," St. Petersburg, 1891. Although the 
appeal made by Dubnow did not create such a wide- 
spread interest as he had anticipated, his efforts were 
seconded by many persons interested in the history 
of the Jews in Russia. From the many unpublished 
documents gathered by Dubnow from libraries and 
from the “ pinkeses" of Jewish communities, he pre- 
pared a series of contributions bearing the title * Isto- 
richeskiya Soobscheniya" (in ^ Voskhod,? 1893-95). 

Among Dubnow’s other historical studies may be 
mentioned his articles on the part taken by Jews in 
the French Revolution (in * Voskhod,” 1889) and on 
the Jewish historian Grütz (čb. 1892, Nos. 2-9). In 
1893 he published (in * Voskhod," pp. 9-12) a philo- 
sophic-historical study, “Chto Takoe Yevreiskaya 
Istoria"; a German translation by I. F. [Fried- 
lànder] appeared in Berlin, 1898, and an English 
translation was published by the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America in 1908. His “ Yevrei- 
skaya Istoria," Odessa, 1897, a two-volume work 
on the history of the Jews from the beginning of 
the post-Biblical period up to 1882, is an adap- 
tation of the handbooks of Jewish history by S. 
Baeck and M. Brann, but it also contains original 
contributions to the history of the Jews in Poland 
and in Russia. In 1900 Dubnow published a brief 
history of the Jews for the Jewish youth, entitled 
“Uchebnik Yevreiskoi Istorii Dlva Yevreiskavo 
Yunoshestva," in three parts (ib. 1900-01). In the 
same year appeared the first part of his larger his- 
tory of the Jews from the earliest to the present 
time, entitled * Vseobschaya Istoriya Yevreiyev ” (ib. 
1901) The second part, dealing with the period 
beginning with the Babylonian captivity, is now 
(1902) appearing as a supplement to the monthly 
edition of the “ Voskhod." Dubnow's recent labors, 


apart from his historical researches, consist in a series 
of letters devoted to the discussion of ancient and 
modern Judaism as regards the development of its 
national consciousness. These have been published 
in the “ Voskhod ” since 1897 under the title ^ Pisma 
o Starom i Novom Yevreistvye.” 

Dubnow's works are all characterized by elegance 
of literary style. He is also a fluent writer in He- 
brew, and has contributed valuable articles to the 
Russo-Hebrew periodicals, among them his articles 
" Ha-Hasidim ha-Rishim ba-Erez Yisrael,” in “ Par- 
des," ii. 201, Kiev, 1894; *N. ahpesah we-Nahkorah,” 
ib. i. 221; and “Hasidim Parze Geder," in *Ha- 
Shiloah," v. 7. He isalso a contributor to Brock- 
haus* “Lexikon” and to Efron’s “Russian Ency- 
clopedia," for which he wrote the articles on the 
Frankists and the Hasidim. 

Since 1890 Dubnow has been a resident of Odessa. 

H. R. 


DUBOSARY: Village in the government of 
Kherson, Russia. In 1897 it had a population of 
18,276,0f whom about 5,000 were Jews. A consid- 
erable number of the latter are engaged in to- 
bacco growing, while many others are occupied in 
wine-making and fruit-growing. Dried fruits and 
tobacco are the chief articles of trade. There are 
940 artisans, 186 day-laborers, and a number en- 
gaged in agriculture and bee-keeping. There are 
the usual charitable institutions in the village, and 
a hospital and dispensary. There arealsoa Talmud 
Torah with 130 pupils, a private school with 580 
Jewish pupils, and 18 hadarim. 

Yr. d 

DUBOVO. See Kiev. 


DUBROVNA: Village on the banks of the 
Dnieper, government of Mohilev, Russia. In1898it 
had 8,687 inhabitants, of whom 4,559 were Jews. 
Dubrovna is known as the first and almost the 
only place to manufacture woolen tallits. This 
occupation dates back many years. It is known 
that in 1750 a factory for their manufacture existed 
in Dubrovna, but they had been made here even 
earlier. The artisans work in their own homes, and 
are often helped by their wivesand children. There 
are about 600 families so engaged. The dyers, who 
dye the woolen thread a dark blue (*tekelet "), earn 
from eight toten rublesa month. The more numer- 
ous class of weavers, with the hard, incessant work 
of their families, even of children of six or seven 
years, earn less than the dyers. The launderers 
(10 or 12 families), who wash the tallits, earn more 
than the others—sometimes five rubles a week. The 
shavers (“goler”; about 20 families), who cut the 
nap from the surface of the tallits, receive the least 
ofall. The work is carried on amid very unsanitary 
surroundings. The peasants are exploited by the 
dealers who supply them with wooland purchase the 
finished article. The dealers (there are only three 
or four of them) have agencies in all important com- 
mercial centers, and their agents cover every town 
and village within the Pale of Settlement. The 
Dubrovna tallit was formerly sold abroad, even in 
America; but within the last ten years the machine- 
made tallit of South Russia and Lithuania is sup- 
planting that made in Dubrovna., 


B. J. 
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The pitiable condition of the weavers has lately 
attracted theattention of their Jewish coreligionists. 
Thanks to the cooperation of the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association, several Jewish capitalists have 
organized the * Aktzionernoye Obshchest vo Dniep- 
rovskoi Manufaktury ” (a stock company for the de- 
velopment of Dnieper manufactures), with a capital 
of 1,200,000 rubles. Two-thirds of the shares have 
peen taken by the Jewish Colonization Association. 
The ultimate purpose of this undertaking is to reor- 
ganize and raise the level of the weaving industry 
among the Jewsin Dubrovna and to furnish employ- 
ment to those needing work. Besides the weavers 
there are in Dubrovna 270 Jewish artisans and 24 
day -laborers. 

The local charitable institutions are: a society 
for the aid of the poor, founded by the governor of 
the province; abikkur holim; anda ehem ebyonim. 
The Jewish children are taught in the Talmud Torah 
(72 pupils). There are twenty-six hadarim (210 
pupils), a yeshibah (60 pupils), a government school 
(175 pupils, part of whom also attend the yeshibah 
or the hadarim), and the district school, with 36 
pupils in the industrial departments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. V., Yevret-Kustar, in Ekonomicheshki 
Zhurnal. 1886, No. 12; O. Lurye, Dubrovenskie Yevreti-Kus- 
tary, in Voskhod, 1889, No. 9 (issued in pamphlet form, Mos- 
cow, 1890); N. V. G., Dubrovenskaya Kustarnaya Promy- 
shiennost, in Voskhod, Oct., 1890; Dr. Feigenberg, O. Dubro- 
venskikh, Tkachakh, Khronika Voskhoda, 1899, No. 82. 


II. R. S. J. 


DUDERSTADT: A city in Eichsfelde, prov- 
ince of Hanover. Jews have lived there as early 
as the beginning of the fourteenth century, as ap- 
pears from the renewal of the privileges for that 
town by Duke Henry II. on Nov. 17, 1814. They 
enjoyed the rights of citizenship, which fact was 
emphasized by the dukes Henry, Ernest, and Will- 
iam in their confirmation of the privileges on July 
15,1894. A synagogue and a school in Duderstadt 
are mentioned in a document dated May 1 of the 
year 1838, according to which the Jew Samucl 
sold before the city council a yearly interest on 
that building amounting to one farthing. The 
Jews of Duderstadt were involved in the calam- 
ities which followed the Black Death (1948-49). 
After some decades a Jew of the name of Benedict 
settled again in Duderstadt, who, according to an 
entry in the revenuerccords, paid one mark as Jewish 
protection money (“Jodinschot”). He was followed 
by other Jews in the fifteenth century. In 1435 the 
council of the place made a contract with Isaac of 
Amóüneburg and his son Fivis to receive them into 
the city upon a payment of 120 gulden; in 1457 
it defined the rights and duties of Jews when it 
granted certain of them, such as the children of 
“ Nachtmann and Schalammes,” the privilege of set- 
tlement for three years. The number of Jews in 
Duderstadt from 1450 to 1460 was 12, and their an- 
nual payments averaged from 5 to 14 marks. The 
council in 1465 received “ Abraham de Jodde myt 
syner moder” (Abraham the Jew with his mother) 
for seven years, and in 1489 Nathan, Jacob, the “ Na- 
thanite woman," and Meir of Würzburg (Nathan's 
brother) for six years. At that time a synagogue 
was erected again, and its inventory for the ycars 
1435-49 and 1466 has been preserved. A special 


street was assigned to the Jews, which is first men- 
tioned in 1497. There is also documentary evidence 
of a *Jews! Gate" (first in 1469) and of a " Joden- 
born" (Jews’ bath, 1495). Only scanty records ex- 
ist for the following centuries. In 1902 the com- 
munity numbered about 100 souls. Its new temple 
was dedicated Aug. 24, 1898. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joh. Wolf, Gesch. und Beschreibung der 
Stadt Duderstadt, pp. 238 et seq., Gottingen, 1803; idem, 
Politische Gesch. des Eichsfeldes; Jaeger. Urkundenbuch 
der Stadt D. bis zum Jahre 1600, Hildesheim, 1885, Nos. 14, 
93. 58, 72, 115, 285, 370, note to No. 370, and Nos. 490, 509, 510, 511, 
515, 519, Supplement No. viii.; M. Wiener, in Monatsschrift, 
x. 127 et seq.; Salfeld, Das Martyrol. des Nürnberger Me- 
morb. p. 83, note 7, and p. 284, note 5 (see Lewinsky's review 
in Zeitsch. für Hebr. Bibl. iii. 82) ; Allg. Zeit. des J'ud. Sept. 


16, 1898, No. 37. 
G. A. LEW. 


DUEREN, ISAAC BEN MEIR: German 
rabbi and codifier; lived in the second half of the 
thirteenth century at Dueren, from which place he 
took his name. He was one of the leading German 
Talmudical authorities of his time; and his work 
* Sha'are Dura,” on the dietary laws, is the standard 
code. Several high authorities who lived after him, 
among them Israel Isserlein, Solomon Luria, R. Na- 
than Shapiro, and Isserles, added to his book notes 
and explanations, with which it has often been pub- 
lished: Cracow, 1538; Venice, 1547, 1564; Constanti- 
nople, 1553; Lublin, 1575,1699; Basel, 1599; Jessnitz, 
1724; and many times in the nineteenth century. 

According to Zunz, Dueren may be the Isaac b. 
Meir he-Hasid (“the Pious”) who wrote "'Tikkun 
Shetarot,” a work containing the forms and laws of 
documents and deeds. It is still extant in manu- 
script in the Vienna Royal Library. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gans, Zemah Dawid, p. 58, Warsaw, 1878; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 607; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. p. 372; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 303; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sef arim, p. 669. 

L. G. N. T. L. 

DUKAN (jw wv): The " platform ” upon 
which (1) the Temple priests stood to pronounce the 
benediction (Mid. ii. 6), (2) the Levites stood during 
their singing (hence, also, name for the Levitical 
service: compare Meg. 3a), and (8) the teacher 
or assistant teacher sat while instructing the chil- 
dren (B. B. 21a). The name "dukan," however, 
in the course of time, came to be applied chiefly to 
the priestly blessing. The call to the priest torecite 
the blessing was, * Go up tothe dukan ? (Shab. 115b; 
compare Targ. Yer. to Num. vi 28); hence “du- 
kenen" or *duchenen." See BLESSING, PRIESTLY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy, Weuhebr. Würterb.s.v.; Jastrow, Dict. 

S.V. [2YY 

8. : K. 

DUKES, LEOPOLD: Hungarian historian of 
Jewish literature; born at Presburg, Hungary, 
1810; died at Vienna Aug. 8, 1891. He studied 
Talmudical literature in the yeshibah of Moses Sofer, 
rabbi of Presburg; but his passion for Biblical stud- 
ies, which found no sympathy in his native town, 
led him to the yeshibah of Würzburg, where he also 
devoted himself to the acquisition of a secular edu- 
cation. After a prolonged stay at Würzburg he 
returned home; but displeased with the manners 
of his fellow citizens, and impelled by a thirst for 
knowledge, he visited the principal European cities 
in which there were libraries containing Hebrew 
manuscripts. He lived successively at Munich, 
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Tubingen, Hanover, Hamburg, Paris, Leipsic, Ox- 
ford, and then spent about twenty years in London. 

Dukes was an original character, a fact due prob- 
ably to his solitary life and privations. His scholar- 
ship was extensive and exact, and his works cover 
the fields of exegesis, Haggadah, grammar, Masorah, 
the history of literature, ethics, and poctry. In 
all of these he made many ingenious and impor- 


tant discoveries; and ` 


his books became in- 
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AS i dispensable supple- 

= o ments to those of 
À N Zunz, Rapoport, and 


Krochmal, 

Dukes was the au- 
thor of the following 
works: 


"Raschi zum Penta- 
teuch," translated into 
German (in Hebrew char- 
acters) and explained, 4 
vols., Prague, 1833-88; 
" Ehrensüulen und Denk- 
steine zu einem kKünfti- 
gen Pantheon Hebráischer 
Dichter und Dichtungen,” 
Vienna, 1837 ; '* Moses ibn 
Ezra," Altona, 1839 ; ** Zur 
Kenntniss der Neuhebrii- 
schen Religiósen Poesie," 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1842: ** Rabbinische Blumenlese,” Leip- 
sic, 1844; three *'beitrüge," published by Ewald and Dukes: 
I. "Beitràge zur Geschichte der Aeltesten Auslegung und 
Spracherklarung des A. T."; II. *'Literatur-Historische Mitt- 
heilungen über die Aeltesten Hebrüischen Exegeten, Gram- 
matiker, und Lexieographen," Stuttgart, 1814; III. ' Ueber 
die Arabisch Geschriebenen Werke Jüdischer Sprachgelehrten,” 
Stuttgart, 1344; "Sefer Dikduk, die Grammatischen Schriften 
des Jehuda Chajjug," Frankfort, 1844; '* Konteros ha-Masorah,” 
Tübingen, 1815; '' Kobez ‘al Yad, Handschriftliche Inedita über 
Lexicographie,” Esslingen, 1846; ** Die Sprache der Miscehna," 
ib. 1846; "'Shir'al Mot," ete., elegy on the death of Meyer 
Joseph Kónigsberg, London, 1847; ‘‘Les Proverbes de Salo- 
mon" (historical introduction), in Cahen's Bible translation, 
Paris, 1851; *" Ginze Oxford," extracts from manuscripts, in 
collaboration with H. Edelmann, London, 1850; ** Napal Kedu- 
mim," on the history of Hebrew poetry in the Middle Ages, in 
two parts, Hanover, 1858; "Zur Rabbinischen Spruchkunde," 
Vienna, 1858; "Shire Shelomoh," Hebrew poems of Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, Hanover, 1858; "Salomo ben Gabirol aus Malaga 
und die Ethischen Werke Desselben," ib. 1860; ‘* Philosoph- 
isches aus dem Zehnten Jahrhundert," Nakel, 1868. 


In addition to these works, Dukes was a frequent 
contributor to all the Jewish scientific periodicals, 
chiefly to the * Literaturblatt des Orients,” which he 
enriched with numerous valuable articles on the 
history of Jewish literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beth-El, Hhrentempel Verdienter Unga- 


Leopold Dukes. 


rischer Israeliten, pp. 127 et seq.; H. Zirndorf, in Populär- 


wissenschaftliche Monatsblütter, 1892, pp. 127 et seq. 
S. I. Br. 


DUMAH (= “silence”).—Biblical Data: 1. 
Son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14; I Chron. i. 80). Suk 
(“market”) Dumah has been found in Dumat al-Jan- 
dal in Arabia, called “Jauf” to-day (Yakut, s.v.; 
Burkhardt,“ Travels in Syria,” p. 662), and compared 
with Domatha (Pliny, “ Historia Naturaiis,” vi. 32; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v.) The Dumathii are men- 
tioned in Porphyry, “ De Abstinentia " (ii. 56), as an 
Arabian tribe which sacrifices a boy every year and 
buries him under the altar of its idol. 'The name 
* Dumah" seems to point, like the name “ Hadra- 
maut " (nayni, Gen. x. 26), to some legend of Hades 
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(compare Glaser, *Skizze der Gesch. und Geogra- 
phie Arabiens," 1890, p. 440). 

2. Nameofaland probably identical with the ter- 
ritory of the tribe of Ishmael (Isa. xxi. 11). The Sep- 
tuagint substitutes “Idumea” (see commentaries ad 
loc.,and comp. Abu al- Walid's “ Dictionary," s.v. DYT). 

3. Name of a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 52). The 
Ginsburg MS., the Vulgate, and the Septuagint 
have “Rouma,” but Jerome's and Eusebius’ Ono- 
mastica, s.v., mention a village of the name of 
* Dumah,? which has been identified with * Khirbat 
Daumah” in the neighborhood of Bait Jibrin. 

4. Name for the nether world (Ps. xciv. 17 [the 
Septuagint has “Adyc], exv. 17). 

E. G, H. 

— In Rabbinical Literature: “Dumah” is the 
name of the angel who hascharge of the souls of the 
nether world. According to Dozy (“Die Israeliten 
in Mecca,” p. 95, note), the name was adopted also 
by the pre-Islamic Arabs (compare Wolff, “Moham- 
medanische Eschatologie," 1871, Arabic text, p. 39; 
German trans., p. 69, where “ Ruman ” seems a cor- 
ruption [another reading is “ Dhudat ”] of “Dumah,” 
as the name of the angel who has charge of the 
souls). The angel of death has to deliver all souls 
to Dumah, both the righteous, who are led to the 
place of eternal bliss, and the wicked, who are to 
meet their doom (Hag. 5a; Shab. 152b) He also 
announces the arrival of newcomers in the nether 
world (Ber. 18b) Dumah takes the souls of the 
wicked and casts them down *in the hollow of a 
sling” into the depth of Hades, and this is repeated 
every weck at the close of the Sabbath, when the 
souls, after the day's respite, must go back to their 
place of torment (Shab. 152b, after I Sam. xxv. 29; 
Pesik. R. 23; She'eltot, Bereshit i). According to 
Midr. Teh. to Ps. xi. (see ed. Buber, 102, note), 
Dumah leads the spirits every evening out of Hades 
into Hazarmavet (the Courtyard of Death), a walled 
place with a river and a field adjoining, where they 
cat and drink in perfect silence. Many authori- 
ties, such as Jacob Tam and Solomon b. Adret, 
have the word “Sabbath” added, so as to refer only 
to Sabbath evening (see DEMONOLOGY; compare Tan. 
Yelamdenu, Ha’azinu: “Prayer is said for the dead 
that they may not bave to return to Gehinnom”), 
Dumah was originally, according to the Cabalists, 
the guardian angel of Egypt; but when fiee- 
ing before the Lord’s decree (Ex. xii. 12), he was 
placed in the nether world over the spirits of the 
dead (Zohar ii. 18a). Mashhit, Af, and Hemah are 
the officers of execution under Dumah (Recanati, 
Wayera). The name of Dumah is found also on a 
Judxo-Babylonian vase in the Louvre (see Schwab, 
“Vocabulaire de l'Angélologie," 1897, p. 707). 

“Dumah” is also the name of one of the seven 
departments of Gehinnom, and those who have 
been guilty of slander and the like are “silenced” 
there (Midr. Teh. and Yalk., Makiri, to Ps. xi.; com- 
pare, however, ‘Er. 19a, where Dumah is not men- 
tioned). It is identified by R. Levi with Hazarma- 
vet (Gen. x. 26; see Gen. R. xxxvii). “ When the 
soul has been drawn out of the body by the angel 
of death, it remains seated above the nostrils until 
decay sets in; then it breaks out into wailing, and 
it cries to God, saying: ‘ Whither am I brought?’ 
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Instantly Dumah takes it and brings it to the Court- 
yard of Death [Hazarmavet, seemingly the purga- 
tory mentioned in the Testament of Abraham, xiv. ], 
where the spiritsare gathered, and if the soul be that 
of a righteous one, the call goes forth: * Make room 
for this N N, the righteous!’ Then it ascends from 
department to department, according to its merit, 
until it beholds the face of the Shekinah. If the soul 
be that of a wicked one, it descends from department 
to department according to its demerit ” (Midr. Teh. 
l.c.: Jellinek, * Bet ha-Midrash,” v. 43 et seg.). 

S. S.. ; K. 

DUMASHEVSKI, ARNOLD BORISO- 
VICH: Russian lawyer; born at Mohilev-on-the- 
Dnieper, 1836, of poor Orthodox Jewish parents; 
died at St. Petersburg 1887. He received his first 
instruction in the heder, but ran away from home at 
the age of fourteen, and entered the Agricultural 
School at Gorigoretzk, from which he graduated in 
1855. During this time he was left entirely to his 
own resources. By his exceptional abilities he at- 
tracted the attention of his instructors, who took a 
great interest in him. After leaving the school 
Dumashevski found employment at the office of the 
Foreign Emigration Committee in Odessa. Here he 
was noticed by the Russian surgeon and philanthro- 
pist Prnocov, who helped him to enter the Richelieu 
Lyceum of that city; and there he studied law. 
Later he attended the University of St. Petersburg, 
graduating in 1862. Here again his abilities attract- 
ed the attention of the authorities, and he was sent 
abroad at the expense of the government to complete 
his law studies, a professorship being promised him 
on his return. After his return in 1865 a new law 
was passed prohibiting Jews from occupying pro- 
fessors’ chairs of legal and of political science. He 
accepted a position in the Ministry of Education, and 
later he served in the Ministry of Justice, by which, 
for valuable services on the Committee for Reform- 
ing the Legislation of Poland, he was appointed first 
secretary of the third department of the Senate. 

Dumashevski was for many years one of the edi- 
tors, and finally the owner, of the “Sudebnyi Vyest- 
nik ” (Messenger of Judicial Affairs), and was author 
of the following articles and works on jurispru- 
dence: “Nashe Pravovyedenie,” etc., in the “ Jour- 
nal of the Ministry of Justice,” 1867; “ Ocherk Frant- 
zuzskavo Grazhdanskavo Sudoproizvodstva,” 4b. 
1865 and 1867 (published also in the “Journal of 
Judicial Affairs”); “O Predyelakh Vlasti Kassatz- 
ionnavo Departamenta Senata,” 1867; and “O Silye 
Kassatzionnykh Ryesheni.” His chief work is 
“Sistematicheski Svod Ryesheni Kassatzionnavo 
Departamenta,” etc. (Systematic Collections of the 
Decisions of the Appeal Department of the Senate, 
with notes by Dumashevski), St. Petersburg, many 
editions. Of special interest as pertaining to the 
Jewsare the articles: “ Nuzhen li Zhournal dlya Yev- 
reyev i na Kakom Yazyke?" (Do the Jews Need a 
Special Periodical, and in What Language?), pub- 
lished in * Russki Invalid " in 1859; * Brak po Bibleis- 
komui Talmudicheskomu Pravu " (Marriage Accord- 
ing to Biblical and Talmudic Law), in “ Biblioteka 
dlya Chteniya," 1861; “Yevrei Zemledyeltzy v 
Rossii " (Jewish Agriculturists in Russia), in * Vyest- 
nik Imper. Russkavo Geogr. Obshchestya." 


Dumashevski ad vocated a practical tendency in the 
study of civil law, opposing the historico-philosoph- 
ical side; and at the same time he was a partizan of 
the dogmatic developmentof Russian civillaw. In 
his will he left 36,000 rubles to the University of St. 
Petersburg under the condition that this be entered 
as a gift “from the Jew Dumashevski.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. S. Rashkowski, Sovremennye Russko- 
. Yevreiskiye Dyeyateli, part i., Odessa, 1899; Ha-Asif, War- 
saw, 1889. H. R 


DUMB. See DEAF-MUTISM. 
DÜNABURG. See DVINSK. 


DUNASH BEN LABRAT: Philologist and 
poet of the tenth century. For the name “ Dunash,” 
which Joseph Kimhi on one occasion (“Sefer ha- 
Galui,” p. 62), for the sake of the rime, writes w}3)5 
(“Dunosh”), see DuNAsH IBN TAMM. “Labrat” 
(oyna, generally written without N, 125) does 
not occur elsewhere as a given name; hence "Ben 
Labrat? may be the family name. “Labrat” has 
been explained as * Laurat ” (Steinschneider, “Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” xiv. 180) and as “ Librat,” “Librado” 
(Derenbourg, “ Opuscules,” p. 2). Bothof Dunash’s 
names, therefore, are of Romance origin. Abrabam 
ibn Ezra Hebraizes *Dunash ” into “Adonim”; Du- 
nash himself employed the Biblical name “ Adoni- 
jah,” which is a mnemonic device containing the 
servile letters (“Criticism of Saadia,” No. 6). Du- 
nash was of Levitical descent (Moses ibn Ezra calls 
him “ Al-Levi”), and to this origin also his pupil 
Jehudi b. Sheshet dedicated a few panegyric verses 
(Polemic Treatise, verses 10-16). Dunash’s family 
came originally from Bagdad, although he himself 
was born in Fez (Moses ibn Ezra). 

While still young, though doubtless equipped 
with a rich fund of knowledge, Dunash, perhaps in- 
fluenced by the origin of his family, journeyed east- 
ward and became a pupil of the renowned gaon of 
Sura, Saadia, whom, in his tract against Menahem 
b. Saruk, he proudly designates as his master. 
The term employed by Dunash in this connec- 
tion (*3pt, verse 101; the pupils of Menahem more 
clearly expressed it as 1301 3pt, p. 48) is responsi- 

ble for the singular belief that Du- 

Becomes nash was a grandson of Saadia; but 

a Pupilof the pupils of Menahem (p. 27) ex- 
Saadia.  pressly designate him as the "least. 
important of the pupils of Saadia." 

Dunash himself relates that he submitted his Hebrew 
verses, containing the first application of an Arabic 
meter, to the gaon, who expressed his astonishment 
at this innovation in the words, *Such a thing has 
hitherto been unknown in Israel.” Dunash was, 
therefore, still very young when he adapted the 
Arabic meter to Hebrew poetry. This innovation 
created a new epoch for Hebrew poetry, and was 
probably inspired in North Africa, where Ibn Ku- 
raish and Dunash ibn Tamim prepared 


Founder the way for a systematic comparison 
of New of the Hebrew and Arabic—a com- 
Hebrew parison to which Ibn Labrat after- 
Meter. ward gave his indorsement in his tract 


against Menahem. It may be accepted 
as a historical fact that Dunash was the founder of 
the new Hebrew meter. He is as such regarded by 


Dunash 


his opponents, the pupils of Menahem, who objected 
to the innovation on the ground of its inappropriate- 
ness, although they themselves follow the example of 
Dunash by writing metrical verse. Dunash is cele- 
brated as an innovator by his pupil Jehudi b. She- 
shet, who, referring to his work, says: “He created a 
new foundation for our poetry, such as did not exist 
in the days of our fathers.” Another observation 
which this scholar makes would seem to indicate that 
Dunash did not hesitate to put forward his convic- 
tions even when they clashed with those of Saadia. 

After the death of Saadia (942) Dunash returned 
to Fez, and thence went to Cordova, which city, 
under the powerful influence of the statesman Hasdai 
ibn Shaprut, was rapidly becoming a center of cul- 
tureamong the Jewsof Spain. Ofthecircumstances 
of Dunash’s life nothing further is known. He 
seems, however, to have been aman of means. 

Dunash soon found an opportunity for applying 
his knowledge, his critical acumen, and his literary 
talents to a matter of consequence. The first im- 
portant product of Jewish literature in Spain had 
appeared—the Hebrew lexicon of Menahem b. Saruk. 
Dunash wrote an exhaustive criticism of it, com- 
posed partly in the metrical verse introduced by 
him, and dedicated this comprehensive and logically 
elaborated polemical treatise to Hasdai ibn Shaprut, 
Menahem's patron. Inthe opening verses Dunash 
proclaims the fame of this statesman, whose services 
in the cause of his prince and of his coreligionists 
were alike eminent. This dedication was skilfully 

interwoven with a tribute to the great 
Criticizes diplomatic successes which Hasdai 
Menahem had shortly before obtained (in 960); 
ben Saruk. namely, the acquisition of the ten for- 
tresses, and the journey of the son of 
Ramiro and his grandmother Tota to pay homage at 
the court of the califs of Cordova (Dozy, “Histoire 
des Musulmans d'Espagne," ii. 54 e£ seg.). The flat- 
tery of Dunash impressed Hasdai powerfully; and 
his attacks on Menahem lowered the latter in the 
estimation of his patron. The supposition is justi- 
fied that in consequence of the action of Dunash, 
Menahem not only lost the favor of his patron, but 
was treated by him in the harshest manner, even to 
the extent of being deprived of his freedom, as is 
known from the remarkable letter sent by Menahem 
from prison to his former patron. That Menahem, 
as Dunash intentionally emphasizes, should have 
made the respected gaon Saadia the subject of un- 
justifiable criticism, and that he should have ex- 
pressed opinions which placed Saadia in the cate- 
gory of the founder of the hated sect of the Karaites 
—these were the causes which especially roused the 
resentment of Hasdai against him. 

Concerning the further relations between Dunash 
and Hasdai nothing is known. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the former obtained the position previ- 
ously occupied by Menahem. But the pupils of the 
latter arose to defend the scientific standing of their 
teacher, who probably died soon after his humilia- 
tion and without replying to Dunash's criticism. 
Three of them collaborated in the preparation of an 
important polemical work, in which they adopted 
the half-metrical, half-prosaic form employed by 
Dunash. In this work they opposed the views of 
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Dunash and defended the honor of their master and 
of their fatherland, claiming that Dunash had sought 
to humiliate not only Menahem, but the Jewish 
scholars of Spain in general. It is certain that the 
conduct of Dunash—the foreigner, who doubtless 
boasted also of his sojourn in the Babylonian high 
schools—aroused the resentment of the native schol- 
ars, Dunash was probably too proud to reply to 
this attack in person, and therefore committed the 
task to his pupil Jehudi b. Sheshet, whose still more 
violent polemic, characterized by a coarse satire, 
undoubtedly contained many arguments inspired by 
his teacher. With this tract, which at the same 
time sounded the praise of Dunash, the literary feud 
engendered by Dunash’s attack upon Menahem seems 
to have ended. This quarrel inaugu- 
Results of rated the golden age of Hebrew philol- 
His Quarrel ogy in Spain; and one of the partici- 
with pants in it, Judah b. David Hayyuj, 
Menahem. a pupil of Menahem, laid the founda- 
tion of a new and wider knowledge of 
Hebrew grammar. Dunash probably did not live to 
witness this extraordinary development to which he 
had given so powerful a stimulus. 

Many years after the death of Dunash a second 
but uncompleted polemical treatise of that scholar 
was discovered in Egypt (before 1140) by Abraham 
ibn Ezra. In this work Dunash had begun to form 
an alphabetical arrangement of his comments on the 
grammatical and exegetical opinions of his teacher 
Saadia. The greater part of the work, however, con- 
sisted of scattered notes. In this criticism of Saadia 
(which Abraham ibn Ezra answered by the tract en- 
titled “Sefat Yeter”) the doctrine of the triconso- 
nantal nature of the weak roots already finds clear 
expression. It was the study of Arabic which 
enabled Dunash, like Hayyuj at a later period, to 
arrive at this knowledge. But the latter, upon the 
basis of his discovery, proceeds to the systematic 
elucidation of the conjugation of the before-men- 
tioned verbs; while Dunash does not go beyond the 
Statement that the first, second, or third root-letter 
is weak and may be eliminated. Owing to its in- 
complete form, this second writing of Dunash's was 
never published by him; nor is there the slightest 
reference to its existence before Ibn Ezra, who 
praises Dunash by stating that “he was the only one 
before Hayyuj who awakened somewhat from that 
slumber of ignorance which, like a deep sleep, still 
held others in its bonds” (“Safah Berurah,” p. 255; 
Bacher, * Abraham ibn Ezra als Grammatiker,” p. 
87). Ibn Ezra's contemporary R. Jacob Tam, the 
eminent grandson of Rashi, in a very interesting 
work defended Menahem b. Saruk against the criti- 
cism of Dunash; but Joseph Kimhi (in *Sefer ha- 
Galui”) sided with Dunash. Thus were the great 
feuds that agitated Spain during the tenth century 
revived in France two centuries later. 

The first work of Dunash was published from a 
codex of the Bodleian Library (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1449), together with Jacob 
Tam's criticism of it, by H. Filipowski (* Criticze 
Voeum Recensiones," London, 1855). 'The second 
was edited by R. Schróter from a manuscript (No. 
27,214) in the British Museum (* Kritik des Dunash 
b. Labrat,” Breslau, 1866). The genuineness of this 
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treatise has recently been contested by N. Porges 

(in the Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, Breslau, 1901), but 

not on good grounds. See Eppenstein in “ Monats- 

schrift," 1902, i. 46, pp. 62-88, 535-536; Porges, b. 

pp. 141-153; Bacher, 25. pp. 478-480; 

His D. Kohn, in “Ha-Goren,” iii., 1902, 

Writings. pp. 86-89. The polemical writings 

of Dunash and of the pupils of Men- 

ahem have been edited by S. G. Stern (“Liber Re- 
sponsionum," Vienna, 1870). 

The poems of Dunash ibn Labrat were early for- 
gotten (Al-Harizi, * Tahkemoni," iv.) only a few 
religious verses having been preserved, which acros- 
tically reveal the name of Dunash, or Dunash ha- 
Levi (Mahzor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 178; Zunz, 
4 Literaturgesch." p. 484). One of these (NIP 107) 
is still included in the Sabbath songs of the prayer- 
books (Dür's *Gebetbuch," p. 257). Perhaps it is 
the poet Dunash, the creator of the new versifica- 
iion, that Solomon ibn Gabirol, the elaborator of it, 
has in mind when he praises Samuel ha-Nagid with 
the words, *O Samuel, dead is Ben Labrat, and 
thou hast taken his place. Were he living, he would 
have to bow to thee” (“Shir Shelomoh," No. 54). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Die Hobrüische Sprachwissenschaft, 
in Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Literatur, ii. 149-155; 
idem, Die Anfiinge der Hebrüischen Grammatik, pp. 95- 
114; D. Kohn (Kahana), R. Dunash b. Labrat (Hebrew), in 
the collection Ozar Yisrael (published by the Ahiasaf, War- 
saw, 1994): I. Steinherz, Dindsb. Labrát (Hungarian), Buda- 
pest, 1885; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, v.; Geiger, Das Juden- 
thum und Seine Gesch. ii. 90 et seq. 
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DUNASH IBN TAMIM: Scholar of the tenth 
century and pioneer of scientific study among Ara- 
bic-speaking Jews. His Arabic name was “Abu 

Sahl”; his surname, according to an isolated state- 

ment of Moses ibn Ezra, was “ Al-Shafalgi," per- 

haps after his (unknown) birthplace. The name 

* Dunash,? for which Abraham ibn Ezra substitutes 

the Hebrew * Adonim,” is probably derived from the 

Latin *dominus," and not from the Arabian “dhu 

nas" (lord of mankind), concerning which there is 

nothing to show that it was used as a proper name. 

The name seems to have been native to North 

Africa; the younger contemporary of Ibn Tamin, 

Dunash ibn Labrat, for instance, was born in Fez 

(see Stcinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 897; “Jew. 

Quart. Rev." x. 519; J. Derenbourg, “ Opuscules et 

Traités d'Aboul-Walid," p. 2). Hence the state- 

ment of Abraham ibn Ezra to the effect that Ibn 

Tamim came from the East—to be more exact, from 

Babylonia, or Bagdad (on one occasion he calls him 

Mizrahi, on another Babli)—does not deserve con- 

sideration beside that of Moses ibn Ezra, who calls 

him a native of Kairwan. The statement of Ibn 

Ezra has been interpreted as signifying that the 

family of Ibn Tamim came from Bagdad; but it is 

possible that Abraham ibn Ezra has erroneously 
transferred the appellation * Babylonian” from Ibn 

Labrat to Ibn Tamim. The additional details con- 

cerning Ibn Tamim's life and activities have been 

gathered principally from his Yezirah commentary 
discussed below. 

In this commentary, which was written in the 
year 955-956, Saadia the Gaon is mentioned as no 
longer living. The author refers, however, to the 


correspondence which was carried on when he was 


about twenty yearsof age between his teacher, Isaac 
b. Solomon Israeli, and Saadia, before the: latter’s 
arrivalin Babylonia, consequently before 928; hence 
Tamim was born about the beginning of the tenth 
century. Like his teacher, he was physician in ordi- 
nary at the court of the Fatimite califs of Kairwan, 
and to one of these, Isma'il ibn al-Ka’im al-Mansur, 
Tamim dedicated an astronomical work, in the sec- 
ond part of which he disclosed the weak points in 
the principles of astrology. Another of his astro- 
nomical works, prepared for Hasdai b. Isaac ibn 
Shaprut, the Jewish statesman of Cordova, consisted 
of three parts: (1) the nature of the spheres; (2) 
astronomical calculations; (8) the courses of the 
stars. The Arabian author Ibn Baitar, in his book 
on simple medicaments, quotes the following inter- 
esting remark on the rose, made by Ibn Tamim in 
one of his medicinal works: “There are yellow roses, 
and in Irak, as I am informed, also black ones. The 
finest rose is the Persian, which is said never to open." 
The Arabic original of Ibn Tamim's commentary 
on the Sefer Yezirah no longer exists. In the He- 
brew translations the manuscripts are widely dis- 
similar, and contain varying statements regarding 
the author. In several of these manuscripts Ibn 
Tamim is expressly referred to asthe author; in one 
instance he is named again, but with his teacher, 
while in another Jacob b. Nissim is named, who 
lived in Kairwan at the end of the tenth century. 
From certain passages of the commentary it appears 
that Isaac Israeli, who is mentioned elsewhere as a 
commentator on the Sefer Yezirah, actually had a 
part in the authorship of the work. But the major- 
ity of the statements contained in the commentary 
itself justify the assumption that Ibn Tamim was 
the author. He must, therefore, have selected the 
commentary of his teacher as his basis, while the 
finishing touch must have been given by Jacob b. 
Nissim (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 995 et 
seq.). A short recension of the commentary (Bod- 
leian MS. No. 2250) was published by Manasseh 
Grossberg, London, 1902. 
In the history of Hebrew philology Ibn Tamim 
ranks as one of the first representatives of the sys- 
tematic comparison of Hebrew and 
Ibn Tamim Arabic. Inhis*Moznayim" (Preface) 
as Gram- Abraham ibn Ezra mentions him be- 
marian. tween Saadia and Judah ibn Kuraish, 
and speaks of him as the author of & 
book “compounded of Hebrew and Arabic." Moses 
ibn Ezra says that Ibn Tamim compares the two 
languages according to their lexicographical, not 
their grammatical, relations, and in this respect is 
less successful than Inn Barun ABU Isnanrm at 
a later period. The latter also criticized certain 
details of Ibn Tamim's book. In the Yezirah com- 
mentary Ibn Tamim says: *If God assists me and 
prolongs my life, I shall complete the work in which 
I have stated that Hebrew is the original tongue of 


mankind and older than the Arabie; furthermore, 


the book will show the relationship of the two Jan- 
guages, and that every pure word in the Arabic can 
be found in the Hebrew; that the Hebrew is a puri- 
fied Arabic; and that the names of certain things are 
identical in both languages.” In adding,“ We have 
obtained this principle from the Danites, who have 
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come to us from the land of Israel,” he certainly 
alludes to the well-known Eldad ha-Dani. Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra (commentary on Eccl. xii. 6) men- 
tions the interesting detail that Ibn Tamim believed 
he could recognize the diminutive form of Arabic 
names in several noun-formations of the Biblical 
Hebrew (for instance, DDYN: II Sam. xiii. 20). The 
statement cited by Saadia b. Danan (end of fifteenth 
century), according to which the Mohammedans be- 
lieve that Ibn Tamim was a convert to Islam, is 
erroneous, and is probably due to the fact that Ibn 
Tamim is often quoted by Mohammedan writers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Munk, Notice sur Abowl-Walid Merwan 
Ibn-Djanah, in Journal Asiatique, 1850, pp. 43-60; Neu- 
bauer, Notice sur la Lexicographie Hebraique, in ib. 1801, 
pp. 156-158; Grátz, Gesch. v.; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers.; 
idem, Die Arabische Litteratur der Juden, p. 72; Kauf- 
mann, in Rev. Et. Juives, viii. 196. 


G. W. B. 


DUNAYEVTZY: Village in the government 
of Podolia, Russia. It had a population (1898) of 
13,000, of whom 7,000 were Jews. The chief sources 
of income for the Jewsare from trade and industrial 
occupations. The most important articles of com- 
merce are timber, grain, and cloth. Several of the 
merchants do a fairly large business. From funds 
collected for charitable purposes a wood-yard has 
been established, where the poor can buy wood at a 
reduced price. See PODOLIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 1898, No. 4. 
H. R. S. J. 


DÜNN ER, JOSEPH HIRSCH: Rabbi; born 
at Cracow Jan., 1883; received his rabbinical edu- 
cation at. his native place; studied philosophy and 
Oriental philology at Bonn and Heidelberg. In 
1862 he was called from Bonn to the rectorate of the 
Nederlandsch Israelitisch Seminarium in Amster- 
dam. His ability soon made it famous as a school 
of Jewish theology, ancient languages, and religious 
philosophy. In1874 he was made chief rabbi of the 
Amsterdam community and of the provinceof North 
Holland, and though he belongs to the strictly Ortho- 
dox party, no dissension has marred his administra- 
tion. The government recognized his ability and 
activity by decorating him with the Order of the 
Lion of the Netherlands. 

Dünner is known by his researches on the Hala- 
kah of the period of the Tannaim, and by his dis- 
quisitions on the Tosefta. According to him the 
Tosefta originated after the close of the Talmud, 
being edited by a redactor who had before him an 
ancient, or at least fragments of an ancient, Tosefta. 
He asserts that à comparison of the texts contained 
in the collections of the Tannaim with the two Tal- 
muds will substantiate his contention. Dünner has 
acquired areputation as an orator. He has written: 
“Die Theorien über Wesen und Ursprung der To- 
sephtha, Kritisch Dargestellt,” Amsterdam, 1874; 
" Glossen (Haggahot) zum Babylonischen und Pala- 
stinensischen Talmud " (in Hebrew), 4 vols., Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1896-1903; “Kritische und Erláu- 
ternde Anmerkungen zu Bedarschi's Chotham Toch- 
nit," Amsterdam, 1865; “Leerredenen,” 5 vols., 25. 
1897-1901. Besides these works he has contributed 
to the “Joodsch Letterkundige Bijdragen,” “ Mo- 
natsschrift,” “ Weekblad voor Israeliten,” and “ Is- 
raelitische Letterbode. ” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Polak, J. H. Dünner, Iets Uit Diens 
Leven en Werken, in Weekblad voor Israëlitische Huis- 
gezinnen, Rotterdam, 1899-1900; De Joodsche Courant, 
Nos. 18, 19, The Hague, 1908. 
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DUNS SCOTUS, JOHN: Franciscan monk, 
theologian, and scholiast; born at Dunston, North: 
umberland, England (according to some, at Dun, 
Ireland), in 1266 (?); died in Cologne, 1308. He was 
the foremost representative of the Franciscan Order, 
and founder of the Scotists, which school stood in 
Sharp contrast to the 'Thomists, or followers of 
Thomas Aquinas, who, together with their leader, 
belonged for the most part to the Dominicans. 

In accordance with his opposition to the doctri- 
nal speculations of Aquinas, Duns Scotus professed, 
concerning the attitude that the secular authori- 
ties and the Church should assume toward the J ews, 
views which were diametrically opposed to the 
more humane and enlightened views held by Aqui- 
nas, and which represented a deplorable reaction. 
Thus, whereas Aquinas denounced the forcible bap- 
tism of Jewish children, especially on the ground 
that such a course would be a violation of justice, 
inasmuch as the child, not being possessed of its 
full reasoning powers, is naturally under the juris- 
dietion of its parents (compare Guttman, *Das 
Verhültniss des Thomas von Aquino zum Judenthum 
und zur Jüdischen Literatur," p. 4, Göttingen, 1891), 
Duns Scotus stoutly advocated such baptism. Such 
a procedure, he maintained, would mean a breach of 
natural justice only in the event of its being under- 
taken by a private person; to the sovereign, how- 
ever, the right appertains. Just as the jurisdiction 
of local magistrates is limited by the authority of 
higher functionaries, so the jurisdiction of the par- 
ents ceases when it conflicts with the authority of 
God. Accordingly, it is not only a privilege, but a 
duty to take children out of the power of their par- 
ents in case the latter are unwilling to bring them 
up conformably toa true worship of God, and to lead 
them in the right way (commentary in Sent. iv. 
4, 9: “Opera,” ed. Wadding, viii. 275, Lyons, 1689). 

And not only the children, but also the parents 
themselves should be subjected to forcible baptism. 
Nor can the words of Isaiah (iv. 22), according to 
which the remnant of Israel shall be converted in 
the last days, be cited against such a procedure, 
since, in order to fulfil this prophecy, it would suf- 
fice to transfer a little band of Jews to some island, 
and to grant them permission to observe the Law. 

Duns Scotus, in support of his contention, refers 
to the decision of the Council of Toledo, which com- 
mended King Sisebut for his piety in compelling 
the Jews to an acceptance of Christianity (2b.). 

Duns Scotus' acquaintance with Hebrew literature 
was confined to the “Fons Vite” of Ibn Gabirol 
(whose name takes with him, as with William of 
Auvergne, the form of “Avicebron”) and to the 
“Moreh Nebukim” of Maimonides. In one place he 
makes mention of a rabbi who is unknown even 
to the greatest scholars of Hebrew literature. He 
speaks there of one “Rabbi Barahoc,” who is a 
worthy counterpart to the renowned “Rabbi Tal- 
mud”; for he is indebted for this name to the Tal- 
mud tractate Berakot, out of which a certain con- 
vert of Jewish extraction communicated a passage 
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to a Franciscan monk, who interpreted it in a spirit 
not very friendly to the Jews (* Quaestiones Miscel- 
lanes,” qu. 6, art. 21: “Opera,” iii. 477). 
The influence of Gabirol’s philosophy shows itself 
particularly in the doctrine which is at the founda- 
tion of one of the most important dif- 
Influence ferences between the Dominicans and 
of Gabirol. the Franciscans. As early as ALEX- 
ANDER OF HaALES, the founder of the 
Franciscan theological school, the view is expressed 
that not only corporeal, but also spiritual substance 
is compounded of matter and form. This view is 
held also by William of Lamarre, Bonaventura the 
Mystic, Roger Bacon, and Raimond Lully, who were 
all members of the Franciscan Order. Stoutly re- 
jected by the Dominicans, this fundamental concept 
of Gabirol's philosophy was adopted by Duns Scotus 
and incorporated in hissystem asan integral part. In 
his * De Rerum Principiis" (qu. 8, art. 4: “ Opera,” iii. 
51) he expressly declares, in opposition to Aquinas, 
in favor of a return to the standpoint of Avicebron. 
The metaphysical and cosmological system which 
is advanced in this work, presupposes Gabirol's doc- 
trine of a unitary, universal substance underlying 
all created things, both corporeal and spiritual In 
elaborating this doctrine Duns Scotus, as might be 
expected of an independent thinker of his type, 
follows his own individual bent. But as regards 
the fundamental principles, the dependence of his 
system upon Gabirol is so marked that, in the words 
of Stöckl (* Gesch. der Philosophie des Mittelalters,” 
ii. 808), “his work gives the impression of a running 
commentary on the metaphysics of Avicebron.? 
Strange to say, Duns Scotus makes no mention 
whatsoever of Gabirol's teaching on the will In 
his other works, which are mainly in the nature of 
a commentary on the Bible, and in which, therefore, 
there is little occasion for a systematic substantia- 
tion of his theological doctrines, Duns Scotus rarely 
refers to Avicebron. 
With Maimonides, too, Duns Scotus shows more 
than one point of contact. Like Thomas Aquinas, 
he follows the statements of Maimon- 


Influence ides concerning belief and knowledge, 
of Mai- or the relation of revelation and rea- 
monides. son, which statements are all, in their 


essential points, traceable -back to 
Saadia as their first source (see Guttmann, “ Die 
Religionsphilosophie des Saadia,” pp. 24-25; idem, 
“Das Verhültniss des Thomas von Aquino,” etc., pp. 
32 et seq.). “The doctrine concerning the existence 
and freedom of God," says Duns Scotus, referring to 
Maimonides, “had to beimparted to the Israelites by 
means of revelation, although it may indeed be de- 
monstrated by human reason. Such a revelation 
was necessary in view of the fact that the culture of 
the Israelites was of an imperfect order, and also be- 
cause they were inclined to idolatry " (comment. in 
Sent. i., dist. 2, qu. 3, 7, v. 294; compare “Moreh 
Nebukim," ii. 81) “Altogether, it can not but be 
helpful to a people that even truths accessible to 
reason should be authoritatively communicated to 
them; since there is a general indolence in regard 
to the discovery of truth, and the powers of compre- 
hension of theaverage man are limited ; and, finally, 
for the reason that errors are apt to creep into spec- 


ulations independently carried on, giving rise to 
doubts. Through an authoritative communication 
or revelation such a danger is obviated ” (Duns Sco- 
tus, b. p. 295; compare “Moreh Nebukim,” i. ch. 
xxxiv.; Munk, " Guide,” i. 118-130). 

In connection with Aquinas’ statements concern- 
ing the divine attributes, Duns discusses the view of 
Maimonides, which he finds to be in harmony with 
that of Ibn Sina, and which is to the effect that the 
attributes applicable to God either refer to His activ- 
ity or else are of a negative character (commentary 
in Sent. i., dist. 8, qu. 4, 2: “Opera,” v. 751; com- 
pare “Moreh Nebukim,”i. ch. li, liii et seg.) To 
Maimonides also is traceable the statement that there 
occur in the Bible designations that are applicable 
only to God—a view which the Jews held in regard 
to the Tetragrammaton (comment. in Sent. i., dist. 
22, qu. 1, 8: “Opera,” v. 1053; compare “ Moreh Ne- 
bukim,” i. ch. lxi.; Munk, “Guide,” i. 271 e£ seq.). 

Duns Scotus follows Maimonides also in his treat- 
ment of the various forms of prophecy, not to men- 
tion other less important particulars. The highest 
form of prophecy is, according to him, that in which 
the prophet not only grasps therevelation that comes 
to him, but is also aware of its coming to him from 
God. Of this character was, for instance, the intui- 
tion of Abraham, who would not have been ready 
to sacrifice his own son had he not been convinced 
that thé command proceeded from God (“ Quest. 
Miscell" 6, 8: “Opera,” iii. 474; compare “ Moreh 
Nebukim," iii. ch. xxv. ; Munk, “Guide,” iii. 194- 
195) On the other hand, Duns Scotus combats the 
opinion that the temporal character of the world can 
not be proved—an opinion held by Aquinas, and 
borrowed by the latter from Maimonides, whom 
Duns does not mention (* Quastiones in Metaphys." 
qu. 1, 18: “Opera,” iv. 518; compare “Moreh Ne- 
bukim,” ii. ch. xxi. ; Munk, “Guide,” ii. 269). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmann, Die Beziehungen des Johannes 

Duns Scotus zum Judenthum, in Monatsschrift, 1894, 

xxxviii. 26-39; idem, Die Scholastik des Dreizehnten Jahr- 

hunderts in Ihren Beziehungen zum Judenthum und zur 

Jiidischen Literatur, Breslau, 1902. 


J. J. G. 

DUPORT, ADRIEN : French lawyerand friend 
of the Jews; born in 1759; died in exile 1798. He 
became a deputy to the States-General in 1789, and 
from the first was a member of the Jacobin party. 
After the arrest of Louis XVI. in June, 1791, Du- 
port became a royalist. In the constitution of Sep- 
tember, 1791, the Jews of France were not remem- 
bered, although statements as to freedom of religious 
opinions were inserted. On Sept. 27, 1791, Duport 
proposed that the Jews be accorded all the privi- 
leges of citizenship in France, and the suggestion 
was adopted despite some slight opposition. The 
National Assembly next abrogated all exceptional 
laws against the Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Thomas, Dictionary of Biography, i. 876, 

Philadelphia, 1901; Gritz, Gesch. xi. 220. 

D. A. M. F. 

DURA: A valley mentioned only in Daniel (iii. 

1). Here Nebuchadnezzar set up a golden image, to 
the dedication of which he summoned all the officers 
of hiskingdom. The Septuagint (Codex Chisianus) 
reads repi(0óAov (* walls surrounding a city ”), and this 
may be due to the Assyrian “duru ” (= a wall. The 
place is therefore to be looked for in Assyria. De- 


Duran 


litzsch (* Wo Lag das Paradies?” p. 216) says that, 
according to Rawlinson, “Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia,” iv. 88, 9-11b, there were three places 
in Babylon called * Dura" (see also Schrader, * C. I. 
O. T.” ii. 128). In one of these places east of Baby- 
lon, according to Oppert, ruins of an ancient statue 
have been found. 
E. G. H. G. B. L. 
DURAN, DURAND, or DURANTE: A 
widely scattered family, originally from Provence, 
not from Oran (*d'Oran"), as some scholars think. 
A “Mosse Duram ” is mentioned in a list of Tarascon 
Jews, 1850-1487 (“ Rev. Etudes Juives,” xxxix. 268). 
The Durans went first to Majorca, and finally settled 
in Africa. Some of their descendants are met with 
as late as the end of the eighteenth century, as shown 
in the subjoined pedigree. M. K. 
The principal members of the family were: 
Aaron ben Solomon ben Simon Duran: Day- 
yan of Algiers in the fifteenth century. He and his 
brother Zemah Duran lived at one time in Majorea, 
from which they sent a responsum to the community 
of Constantinople (* Yakin u-Bo‘az,” 1, No. 126). 
His name and those of his brothers Simon and Zemah 
are associated as the authors of a responsum written 


at Algiers and directed to the community of Oran 
(ib. 1., Nos. 583-55). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 316. 

M. SEL. 

Hayyim Jonah b. Zemah Duran: Published 
at Leghorn in 1763 the first part of “Magen Abot,” 
written by his grandfather, Simon b. Zemah Duran. 

Moses Duran: Lived in Provence in the thir- 
teenth century. His death (1880) was lamented in an 
elegy by Abraham b. Isaac Bedersi (Zunz, *Z. G.” 
pp. 464, 523). 

Moses b. Zemah Duran: Elder of the Jewish 
community at Leghornin1790. He published a part 
of the “Magen Abot” at that city in 1785 from a 
manuscript in the possession of Zemah b. Benjamin 
Duran and Zemah b. Hayyim Jonah Duran. 

Nissim Duran: Son of Zemah and brother of 
Simon Duran, of Majorca, where he died after 1895. 

Profiat Duran (called Maestre Profiat, aud 
also Efodi or Efodzeus, from the initial letters of 
jin" D"21353 YN; real name Isaac b. Moses ha- 
Levi): Philosopher, grammarian, and controver- 
sialist; born in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, of parents from the south of France. It 
is not known whether he was born at Perpignan, 
where he lived for some years, or in a town of Cata- 
lonia. In his youth he attended a Talmudic school 
in Germany for a short time, but instead of confi- 


ning his studies to the Talmud, he took up philoso- - 


phy and other sciences also, in spite of the interdic- 
tion of his teachers. Duran became a tutor in the 
Crescas family, and during the bloody persecution 
of 1891 was forced to become an ostensible convert 
to Christianity. 

In order to return to Judaism, he and his friend 
David Bonet Bongoron agreed to emigrate to Pales- 
tine. Duran set out on his journey, but instead of 
meeting his expected friend, he received a letter 
from him stating that in consequence of the persua- 
sions of the neophyte Paul de Burgos he had de- 
cided to remain true to the new faith, and exhorting 
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Duran to follow his example. Duran’s answer was 
the famous satiric epistle called, after the repeatedly 
recurring phrase, “Al Tebi Ka-Aboteka” (Be Not 
Like Thy Fathers). It was written about 1396, and 
was circulated by Don Meir Alguades, to whom it had 
been sent. It isso ingeniously ambiguous that the 
Christians, who called it “ Alteca Boteca,” interpreted 
it in their favor; but as soon as they recognized its 
satirical import they burned it publicly. This epis- 
tle, with a commentary by Joseph b. Shem-Tob and 
an introduction by Isaac Akrish, was first printed at 
Constantinople in 1554, and was republished in A. 
Geiger's * Melo Chofnajim," 1840, in the collection 
"Kobez Wikkuhim," 1844, and in P. Heilpern's 
“ Eben Bohan,” part 2, 1846. Geiger also translated 
most of it into German (“ Wissenschaftliche Zeit- 
schrift," iv. 451). 

Connected with this epistle is the polemic * Kelim- 
mat ha-Goyim ” (still in manuscript), a criticism of 
Christian dogmas written in 1397 at the request of 
Don Hasdai Creseas, to whom it was dedicated. 

in 1895 Duran compiled an almanac in twenty- 
nine sections entitled * Hesheb ha-Efod," and ded- 
icated to Moses Zarzal, physician to Henry IIL, 
King of Castile. That Duran was familiar with the 
philosophy of Aristotle as interpreted by the Ara- 
bian philosophers, is apparent from his synoptic 
commentary on Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim,” 
which was published at Sabbionetta in 1553, at Jess- 
nitz in 1742, and at Zolkiev in 1860. 

Duran’s chief work, praised by both Christians 
and Jews, is his philosophical and critical Hebrew 
grammar, * Ma'aseh Efod,” containing an introduc- 
tion and thirty-three chapters, and finished in 1403. 
He wrote it not only to instruct his contemporaries, 
who either knew nothing about grammar or had erro- 
neous notions concerning it, but especially to refute 
mistakes promulgated by the later grammarians. 
He frequently cites the otherwise unknown Samuel 
Benveniste as an eminent grammarian. See the edi- 
tion of J. Friedländer and J. Kohn (Vienna, 1865). 

Duran was also a historian. In an unknown 
work entitled *Zikron ha-Shemadot" he gave the 
history of Jewish martyrs since the destruction of 
the Temple. Grütz has shown that this work was 
used by Solomon Usque and Ibn Verga, 

In 1398 Duran wrote a dirge on Abraham b. Isaac 
ha-Levi of Gerona, probably a relative; three letters 
containing responsa, to his pupil Meir Creseas; and 
two exegetical treatises on several chapters of II 
Samuel, all of which have been edited as an appen- 
dix to the “ Ma‘aseh Efod.” 

At the request of some members of the Benveniste 
family, Duran wrote an explanation of a religious 
festival poem by Ibn Ezra (printed in the collection 
“Ta‘am Zekenim” of Eliezer Ashkenazi), as well as 
the solution of Ibn Ezra's well-known riddle on the 
quiescent letters of the Hebrew alphabet (quoted 
by Immanuel Benvenuto in his grammar “ Liwyat 
Hen,” Mantua, 1557, without mentioning Duran), 
and several explanations relating to Ibn Ezra's com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatsschrift, iii. 820 et seq.; J. Friedländer 
and J. Kohn, Ma‘aseh Efod, Introduction, pp. 2-12; S. Grone- 
mann, De Profiattt Durant Vita ac Studiis, Breslau, 1869 ; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2112 et scq.; De Rossi-Ham- 
berger, Historisches Wörterbuch, pp. 261 et seq.: Gross, Gal- 
lia Judaica, pp. 358 et seq., 472; Gràtz, Gesch. viii. 94, 408. 
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Simon b. Solomon Duran: Rabbi in Algiers, 
1531; grandson of Simon ben Zemah. He and his 
brother Zemah are the authors of the responsa which 
appeared under the title “ Yakin u-Bo‘az,” Leghorn, 
1782, the fifty-one responsa printed in the second 
part (* Bo‘az”) being Simon’s work. His liturgical 
poems (nine dirges) still exist in manuscript (Zunz, 
“Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen Poesie, 2: p. 
094). M. 
Simon b. Zemah Duran (RaShBaZ): Rabbin- 
ical authority; born Adar, 1861, not in Barcelona, 
as Zunz (“ Zeitschrift,” p. 182) and others assert, but 
on the island of Majorca; a near relation but not a 
grandson of Levib. Gershon; died in 1444, He was 
a pupil of Ephraim Vidal, and of Jonah de Maestre, 
rabbi in Saragossa or in Calatayud, whose daughter 
Bongoda he marricd. He was also a student of 
philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, and especially 
of medicine, which he practised for a number of 
years at Palma. 

After the persecution of 1891 (sce BALEARIC ISLES) 
he went with his father and sister to Algiers, where, 
in addition to practising medicine, he continued his 
studies during the earlier part of his stay. In 1394 
he and the Algerine rabbi Isaac b. Sheshet drafted 


statutes for the Jewish community of Algiers. 
After Sheshet’s death Simon was chosen as rabbi on 


condition that he would not, like his predecessor, 
have his election confirmed by the regent. As Du- 
ran had lost all his property during the massacre at 
Palma, he was forced against his will to accept a 
salary from the community, not having other means 
of subsistence. He held this oflice until his death. 
His epitaph, written by himself, has been reprinted 
for the first time, from a manuscript, in “ Orient, 
Lit." v. 459. According to Joseph Sambari, Simon 
was much respected in court circles (* Medieval Jew. 
Chron.? i. 130). 

Simon was a very active literary worker. He 
wrote commentaries on several tractates of the Mish- 
nah and the Talmud and on Alfasi (Nos. 4, 5, 7, 11, 12, 
and 16 in the list of his works given below); he treated 
of various religious dogmas and of the synagogal rite 
of Algiers (Nos. 5, 8, 10, 16); while in his responsa 
he showed a profound acquaintance with the entire 
halakic literature. His theologico - philosophical 
scholarship, as well as his secular learning, is con- 
Spicuous in his elaborate work, “ Magen Abot,” in 
which he also appears as a clever controversialist 
(No. 7). The same ability is evidenced in his wri- 
tings against Hasdai Crescas, which afford him an 
opportunity to defend Maimonides (No. 2); in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch (No. 6), where he 
takes occasion to enter into polemics with Levi b. 
Gershon; and in that on the Book of Job (No. 1), 
especially the introduction. In his commentary on 
the Pirke Abot he shows a broad historical sense 
(No.7, part iv.); and it is not improbable that the 
tradition which ascribes to him the historico-didactic 
poem “Seder ha-Mishneh leha-Rambam ” (No. 9), is 
well founded. 

Simon also wrote a considerable number of poems, 
both religious and secular (Nos. 9 [?], 15); com- 
mented on the Pesah Haggadah, the Hosha‘not, and 
the works of more ancient poets (Nos. 5 (c), 19, 14); 
and was the author of numerous pamphlets. The 
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following list of Duran's writings is arranged ac- 
cording to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, on the 
basis of a catalogue drawn up by the author him- 
self (Responsa, vol. iii.): 


1. *Oheb Mishpat," commentary on the Book of Job, with a 
theologico-philosophical introduction, Venice, 1589 ; Amsterdam, 
1724-97 (in the Rabbinic Bible '' Kehillat Mosheh "). 

2. *Or ha-Hayyim," controversial treatise against Hasdai 
Crescas’ ** Or Adonai.” 

3. '* Zohar ha-Rakia'," commentary on Solomon ibn Gabirol’s 
* Azharot," Constantinople, 1515. (Jacob Hagis [^ Peti] Teke- 
let] and Moses Pisante [“ Ner Mizwah"] have reedited this 
work, of which a shorter recension also exists.) 

4. "Hiddushe ha-Rashbaz," novellse on and elucidations of 
Niddah, Rosh ha-Shanah, Kinnim, Leghorn, 1744. ("EHiddu- 
shim," novellae to Ketubot and Gittin [Fürth, 1779], is errone- 
ously ascribed to Duran.) 

5. * Yabin Shemu'ah "': (a) precepts for shehitah and bedikah ; 
(b) * Ma'/amar Hamez,” precepts concerning hamez and maz- 
zah; (c) *'Aflkomen," commentary on the Pesah Haggadah ; 
(d) " Tif'eret Yisrael,” on the computations of the new moon 
(* moladot ") ; (e) ** Perush," commentary on the Mishnab Zeba- 
him, ch. v. (* Ezehu Mekoman "), and the " Baraita de Rabbi 
Yishma'el" (taken from the Sifra) subjoined thereto in the 
prayerbook (Leghorn, 1744). Part (c) appeared as " Ma’amar 
Afikomen ” with the Haggadah (Rödelheim, 1822). 

6. "Liwyat Hen,” commentary on the Pentateuch; also two 
tracts against Hasdai Crescas (‘‘‘Anakim,’”’ " Ma'amar ha- 
Yihud "). 

1. " Magen Abot,” consisting of four parts with special titles: 
i. *Helek Eloah mi-Ma'al"; ii, '"Helek Shosenu"'; tii., 


* Helek Ya'akob"; iv., **Helek Adonai ‘Ammo.” Part iv., a 
commentary on Abot, inciuding& a literary-historical intro- 


duction on the sequence of tradition, appeared under the title 

“Magen Abot," Leghorn, 1762; reedited by Y. Fischl, Leipsic, 

1855. Under the same title appeared parts i.-iii., with the ex- 

ception of one chapter in part ii. (ib. 1785). The missing chap- 

ter in this edition, being a polemic against Christianity and 

Islam, was published under the title “ Keshet u-Magen" (ib. 

1785-90: reedited by Steinschneider, Berlin, 1881). Extracts 

from this chapter, '* Setirat Emunat ha-Nozrim,” are contained 

in ‘*Milhemet Hobah," Amsterdam, 1710. It is largely taken 
from Profiat Duran's ** Kelimmat ha-Goyim " (* Monatsschrift," 

iv. 179). 
$. " Minhagim," ritual observances, presumably treating of 

the rites in Algiers. 

9. * Seder ha-Mishneh leha-Rambam," didactic poem, ascribed 
to Duran in MS. Poc. 74 (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 1971). 

10. * Perush ha-Ketubbah wena-Get." on marriage contracts 
and divorces, Constantinople, c. 1516-48. 

11. * Perush Hilkot Berakot le-Harif," commentary on Alfasi's 
** Berakot." 

12. ** Perusn Masseket *'Eduyyot," commentary on “Eduyyot. 

13. * Perush ‘al ha-Hosha'not," published with the ** Hosha‘- 
not" according tothe Spanish rite, Ferrara, 1533. (A short ex- 
tract from the ‘‘Perush”’ is contained in the Spanish prayer- 
book of 1571.) 

14. * Perush Kezat Piyyutim," of which several pieces are 
inserted in the Algiers Mahzor, Leghorn, 17/2. (The commen- 
tary on the introduction, ** [Baruk] Asher Ishshesh," may also 
be found in B. Goldberg’s " Hefes Matmonim,” pp. $5 et seq., 
Berlin, 1815.) 

15. "Kuntras Tehinnot u-Pizmonim,” religious and secular 
poems. (The elegy ['* kKinah "] on the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, “ Eksof le-Sapper," was published in Profiat Duran's ** Ig- 
geret Al-Tehi,’? Constantinople, c. 1577; that on the persecu- 
tions in Spain in the second edition of "Magen Abot," Leipsic, 
1855. A larger collection was edited by I. Morali in part i. of 
his ** Zofnat Pa‘aneah,” Berlin. 1897.) 

16. * Remaze Piske Niddah” (distinct from No. 4). 

17. *Tikkun ha-Hazzanim," of which the title only is Enown. 

18. "Takkanot ha-Rashbaz," inserted in part ii. of the re- 
sponsa (19), and in Judah 'Ayyash's responsa, entitled '" Bet 
Yehudah," Leghorn, 1746. 

19. " Tashbaz," 802 responsa in three parts, Amsterdam, 
1738-89; title ed., ib. 1741. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : H. Jaulus, R. Simeon b. Zemach Duran, in 
Monatsschrift, xxiii. 241 et seq.: A. Fränkel, Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. xxiv. 417, 501; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 601; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 7199; De Rossi-Hamberger, Histo- 
risches Wörterbuch der Jüdischen Schriftsteller. pp. 92 et 
seq.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 708 et seg.: 
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Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 521 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. 8d ed., 
viii. 100; Brody, in Isr. Monatsschr. 1897, No. 7; I. Morali, 
Zofnat Pa‘aneah, i Berlin, 1897; Kaufmann, in Monats- 


sehrift, xli. 660. 
M. K.—H. B. 


Solomon b. Simon Duran (abbreviated RaSh- 
BaSh): Son and successor of Simon b. Zemah 
Duran; born in Algiers about 1400; died there 1467. 
In his youth he became familiar with the Talmud and 
rabbinical literature, and with a resoluteness remark- 
able for his time he protested against the Cabala. 
Like his father, he was the author of many responsa 
(published in Leghorn, 1742); his letter, written in 
the language of the Talmud, to Nathan Nagara in 
Constantine has been separately reprinted, with an 
index of passages (“ Kerem Hemed,” ix. 110 e£ seq.). 
His defense of the Talmud, written in 1487 against 
the attacks of the convert Geronimo de Santa Fé, 
appeared under the title “Milhemet Hobah,” and 
also the title * Setirat Emunat ha-Nozrim,” after the 
second part of his father's * Keshet u-Magen." It 
was also published separately at Leipsicin 1856. His 
treatise *'Tikkun Soferim," which has frequently 
been ascribed to his father, is printed as an appendix 
to the work * Yabin Shemu'ah," Leghorn, 1744. A 
dirge written by him has been preserved in manu- 
script. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 200; Kerem 
Hemed, ix. 114 et seq.; De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches 
Wörterbuch, p. 943 Orient, iii. 812 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 
166: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 024; E. N. Adler, in Jew. 
Quart. Rev. xii. 147. 

Solomon ben Zemah Duran: Rabbi in Algiers, 
where he died after 1598; great-great-grandson of 
Solomon ben Simon Duran. In addition to some re- 
sponsa, which have been added to Simon ben Zemah 
Duran's collection, he wrote a detailed commentary 
on Proverbs, which appeared under the title “ He- 
shek Shclomoh,? Venice, 1693; six discourses on the 
seven kinds of wisdom; a commentary on the book 
of Esther; and a treatise on temperance. All these 
works were completed by the year 1591, and pub- 
lished under the title “Tif’eret Yisrael,” Venice, 
(c. 1596) (Roest, "Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl.” pp. 494 
et seq.). 

Zemah Duran (also called Astruc): Father of 
Simon Duran; went from Provence to Palma, and 
thence to Algiers, where he died in 1404. He had 
some knowledge of medicine and astronomy, and 
was preacher at Algiers (“Rev. Et. Juives,” xlii. 
211). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, No. 60; Kay- 
serling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 169. 


Zemah b. Simon b. Zemah Duran: Great- 
grandson of the preceding; died 1590; author ofa 
commentary on a liturgical poem for Purim by Isaac 
b. Ghayyath. This poem, with the Aramaic text, 
was printed in “Tif’eret Yisrael,” a work written 
by his son Solomon b. Zemah Duran (Roest, * Cat. 
Rosenthal. Bibl." Appendix, p. 494; Steinschneider, 
* Cat. Bodl." p. 2761). 


Zemah ben Solomon Duran: Great-grandson ` 


of Zemah Duran. 

Zemah ben Solomon Duran: Talmudist; died 
Sept., 1604; was mourned in an elegy by Abraham 
Gavison (Nepi-Ghirondi, *'Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” 
p. 49). 


PEDIGREE OF THE DumAN FAMILY. 
(** Cat, Bodl." col. 2806.) 


Zemah Duran, Jonah de Maestre 
d. 1404 
| 
Nissim Simon, d. 1444 married Bongoda 


Solomon, 
d. pe 
Zemah Simon, Joseph (?) 
1531 
E us 
didam: us 1590 
Solomon, Simon 
d. after 1593 
Zemah, Zemah Jonah 
d. 1604 
| Benjamin 
Simon, | 
1623 Zemah 
Benjamin Hayyim Jonah, 
1763 
Zemah 
Zemah 
G M. K. 


DURESS (Hebrew, p3W): In law, the use of 
such unlawful force against a contracting party 
as will entitle him to rescind a contract. The rab- 
binical law on this subject goes back to the wars of 
Vespasian and Titus, when many Jews, in order to 
save their lives, gave up their lands to armed rob- 
bers (“sikarikin” = daggermen; Git. v. 6). 

From several Talmudic passages (compare B. B. 
40b, 47b; B. K. 62a) the standards have drawn the 
following rules: 

"If one has been put under duress until he sells, and takes 
the purchase-money, even if they hang him up till he sells, yet 
the sale is valid, whether of movables or of lands, and this 
though the price has not been accepted before witnesses, Hence 
he should make his protest before two witnesses, and say to 
them: ‘ Know ye that I sell this fleld [or this article] under com- 
pulsion.’ If the seller does this, the sale may be set aside after 
many years' possession, and the buyer must make restoration. 
But the witnesses must know of theirown knowledge that force 
was used; and when the protest is written out to be signed by 
them, it should recite such knowledge on their part. This re- 
fers only to a sale of property or to the compromise of a claim ; 
but a gift of property, or the free release of a claim, is void 
whenever ihe donor or releasor protests his unwillingness at 
the time, though he be not under duress at all. Beating or 
other bodily violence is not the only form of duress; duress 
may consist in the threat of any harm which it is in the power 
of the other party to inflict. . . . But no protest is necessary to 
prevent the possession of land which is taken by sheer violenee 
from ripening into a title by prescription. An admission made 
by the seller after the protest does not estop ; for it is presumed 
that he was forced to make it” (Maimonides, * Yad,” Mekirah, 
x.; much to the same effect is Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
305). 

What has been said as to deeds or other acts of 
conveyance would, with proper changes, apply to 
bonds or promises of payment made under compul- 
sion; but the case of sale under duress, being that 
which occurs most frequently, has been especially 
treated here. 

L. G. | L. N. D. 

DURKHEIM, EMILE: French writer; born at 
Epinal, in the department of Vosges, France, April 
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15,1858. He was educated at the college of his na- 
tive town, and later in Paris at the Lycée Louis le 
Grand and the Ecole Normale Supérieure. From 
1882 to 1887 he occupied the position of professor 
of philosophy in various lycées, in 1887 became pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Faculté des Lettres of the 
University of Bordeaux, and in 1902 was called to the 
Sorbonne. It was Durkheim who introduced the 
study of sociology into the French universities. In 
1897 he founded an annual, “ L'Année Sociologique," 
in which he gives an account of the sociological liter- 
ature of France and other countries. He has pub- 
lished the following works: “ De la Division du Tra- 
vail Social,” Paris, 1893; “Les Règles de la Méthode 
Sociologique,” Paris, 1895; “Le Suicide: Etude de 
Sociologie,” Paris, 1897. Besides these Durkheim 
published a great number of essays in the “ Revue 
Philosophique,” * Revue Bleue,” and elsewhere. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Nouveau La- 
rousse Ilustre. g 


DURLACHER, ELCAN: Hebraistand pub- 
lisher; born at Karlsruhe, Germany, in 1817; died 
Dec. 21, 1889. He went to Paris in 1845 as a 
teacher of languages, and founded a Hebrew pub- 
lishing-house, which was continued, after his death, 
by his son. He compiled a Hebrew reader and an 
almanac, and wrote a small book entitled “Joseph 
and His Brothers.” His two most notable works 
are a French translation of the German Mahzor, and 
another of the daily prayer-book, which he made 
with the assistance of L. Wogue, whose edition of 
the Pentateuch he published. 

S. J. W. 

DURY, JOHN: English divine of the seven- 
teenth century. During his travels abroad he met 
Manasseh ben Israel in 1644, and heard from him an 
account of Antonio de Montesino’s alleged discovery 
of the Ten Tribes in America. In 1649 he addressed 
a further inquiry to Manasseh on the subject, which 
resulted in the publication of “The Hope of Israel." 
Dury was also author of a pamphlet issued in 1656 
entitled “ A Case of Conscience: Whether It Be Law- 
ful to Admit Jews intoa Christian Commonwealth.” 
To a question put to him by Samuel Hartleb, as to 
the general lawfulness of their admission, Dury re- 
plied in the affirmative; but from the point of view 
of expediency he considered that circumstances as 
to a particular time and place might render their 
admission unwise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Worthington’s Diary, i. 78,83; Jewish Chron- 
icle (London), Feb. 10, 1899; Rev. 8. Levy, in Trans. Hist. 
Soc. Eng. iy. 


J. G. L. 

DUSCHAK, MORITZ: Austrian rabbi and au- 
thor; born in Triesch, Moravia, Nov. 14, 1815; died in 
Vienna July 21, 1890. He was a pupil in Talmud 
of R. Moses Sofer of Presburg, and was for a long 
time rabbi at Gaya, Moravia. In 1877 he became 
preacher in Cracow and teacher of religion at the 
gymnasium of that city. He wasa modern preacher 
and the author of works in the German language. 
Although engaged to deliver his sermons at the 
Temple, his sympathies were mostly with the old- 
style Orthodox people of the “Klaus,” who could 
better appreciate his Talmudical knowledge. His 
position as preacher was thus somewhat anomalous; 


and after several years’ service he left Cracow and 
settled in Vienna, where he spent his last days in 
neglect and disappointment. 

Duschak wrote much for various periodicals, and 
was, besides, the author of the following works: 
“Mor Deror,” on Josephus and tradition, Vienna, 
1864; “ Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Eherecht mit Be- 
sonderer Rücksicht auf die Bürgerlichen Gesetze," 
Vienna, 1864; “Gideon Brecher, eine Biographische 
Skizze," Prossnitz, 1865; “ Gesch. und Darstellung 
des Jüdischen Cultus," Mannheim, 1866; * Das Mo- 
saisch-Talmudische Strafrecht," Vienna, 1868; “Zur 
Botanik des Talmuds,” Budapest, 1871; *Schulge- 
setzgebung und Methodik der Alten Israeliten," 
Vienna, 1872; “Die Biblisch-Talmudische Glaubens- 
lehre,” ete., 25. 1872; “Die Moral der Evangelien und 
des Talmuds,” Brünn, 1878. He also wrote * Jeru- 
shalayim ha-Benuya," a commentary on the Mish- 
nah, treatise Mo'ed, Cracow, 1880. 
os E Ha-Asif, 1894, bp. 189-140; Ha-Zefirah, xvii., 

Oo. . 
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DUSCHENES, FRIEDRICH: Austrian ju- 
rist; born at Prague Jan. 18, 1843; died there Jan. 
11, 1901. He received his education at the Unter- 
Realschule of his native town, and in deference to the 
wish of his father became a teacher at the Jüdische 
Hauptschule. Duschenes went in 1867 to the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, whence he was graduated as doctor 
of law in 1871. Returning to Prague, he was (1878) 
admitted to the bar and engaged in practise. He re- 
tired from professional life in 1899. 

Duschenes, with Wenzel, Ritter von Belsky, and 
Carl Baretta, edited from 1890 the * Oesterreichisches 
Rechts-Lexikon," published in Prague, which was 
also translated into Bohemian. He took an active 
part in the councils of the Jewish community and 
in the political life of Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, Jan. 25, 
1901, pp. 62, 63; Prager Tageblatt, Feb. 22, 1901; Prager 
Gemeindezeitung, 1901, No. 3. 

S. F. T. H 

DUSCHINSKY, WILHELM: Austrian wri- 
ter; born in Strasnitz, Moravia, May 6, 1860. He 
attended the gymnasium in Vienna, and afterward 
studied Romanic and Germanic philology at the 
universities of Vienna and Paris. Since 1892 he has 
been professor at the Ober-Realschule in the seventh 
district of Vienna. 'Thefollowing monographs of his 
may be mentioned: *Zur Lautlehre des Franzósis- 
chen,” 1887; “ Die Technik von ‘Hermann und Do- 
rothea,' " 1888; * Das Stumme ‘e’ im Franzósischen, 
in Prosa und Vers,” 1889; * Die Analytische Methode 
im Sprachunterrichte,” 1889-90; “ Das Französische 
Verb," 1891; “Sur le ‘Misanthrope’ de Moliére," 
1893; *Shakespearische Einflüsse auf Schiller’s 
‘Tell,’ " 1898; “ Ueber die Quellen von Grillparzer's 
‘ Esther,'" 1898; “Ueber die Quellen von Kleist’s 
‘Prinz von Homburg,'" 1900; * Uebungsbuch zur 
Franzósischen Syntax," 1901; "Zur Reform der 
Französischen Syntax," 1901; “Gesch. des Neuphi- 
lologischen Vereines an der Wiener Universitat,” 
1902; * Choix de Lectures Expliquées," 1902. 

S. 

DÜSSELDORF: City in Rhenish Prussia, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Rhine. According to 
the census of 1900 it has about 2,600 Jews (500 house- 
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holds) in a total population of 218,767. In 1890 it 
had 1,401 Jews ina total population of 144,642. Al- 
though Diisseldorf was raised to the rank of a town 
in 1288, its Jewish community is one of the young- 
est in Germany, the history of the Jewsin the duchy 
of Jülich-Berg, of which Düsseldorf was the capital, 
dating only from 1608; in Düsseldorf itself the first 
records of Jews are ofa much later date. The synods 
or councils of the Jews of the duchy were usually 
held in Diiren, and the name of Diisseldorf is rarely 
mentioned in the records which have come down to 
us. In the “ketab rabbanut,” or contract, dated 
June 6, 1746, by which R. Simson ha-Levi was chosen 
rabbi of Jülich-Berg, it is stipulated that, inasmuch 
as R. Simson had taken up his residence in Diissel- 
dorf, which is remote from some parts of Jülich, he 
must visit central localities like Jülich and Düren at 
least once & year. Similar stipulations were made 
with R. Mordecai b. Eliezer Halberstadt, author of the 
responsa “ Ma'amar Mordekai” (Brünn, 1790), when 
he was chosen to succeed R. Simson in 1792. R. 
Mordecai had already styled himself rabbi of Düs- 
seldorf and the surrounding country, which tends to 
prove that the community was rising in importance 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. An 
interesting incident during the rabbinate of R. Mor- 
decai was the ordering by him of special prayers 
after the earthquake of Lisbon (Nov. 16, 1755; see 
Carl Brisch, “Zur Gesch. d. Juden im Bergischen 
Lande," in “Israelit,” 1879, No. 7). 

R. Mordecai died in 1769, at the age of 84, and 
was succeeded by R. Jacob Brandeis (d. 1775), who 
had been rabbi of Fürth and of Darmstadt for 
twenty years. It is stated by Adolph Kohut, editor 
of the “Düsseldorfer Zeitung," that R. Judah Lib 
Abraham Scheuer of Fürth, who died in 1821, aged 
87, was rabbi of Düsseldorf and of Jülich-Derg for 42 
years. Since the incorporation of Diisseldorf in the 
kingdom of Prussia in 1815, the community has not 
been connected with the neighboring communities, 
and later rabbis, as A. Wedell or the present incum- 
bent, have not been “ Landesrabbiner,” as were their 
earlier predecessors. 

The remains of numerous members of Heinrich 
Heine’s family are buried in the old Jewish cemetery 
of Düsseldorf, which is now within the city limits, 
and was closed Jan. 1, 1877. Among other promi- 
nent personages buried there are David Selig, the 
first Jewish * Stadtrath " of Düsseldorf (d. 1849); the 
mother of Hakam Bernays (d. 1855); and Solomon 
Eichberg, who was cantor of the community for 50 
years and died aged 85. 

'The anti-Jewish demonstration which occurred in 
Düsseldorf at the time of the reaction in 1819, seems 
to have been confined to * black marksand threaten- 
ing placards placed on the doors of several Jewish 
houses” (Graetz, “ Hist.” v. 80). After the emanci- 
pation the Jewish community of Düsseldorf soon 
rose to importance among the Jewish communities 
of Germany, and is now the home of two prominent 
Jewish national organizations—the Bildungsanstalt 
für Israelitische Lehrer and the Verein zur Verbrei- 
tung und Förderung der Handwerke Unter den 
Juden. Thelast-named society, founded about 1880, 
maintains a home for apprentices, and is doing 
much good work. Stadtrath Gustav Herzfeld (b. 
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1828) is one of the founders, and was for a long time 
its president. The Jewish community also has 
charge of five foundations, which bear the names 
of their founders or of their dedicatees: Martha 
Horn, S. Scheuer, S. Simon, N. Franck, and D. 
Fleck. "The erection of the new synagogue was 
decided on in March, 1899. Düsseldorf has the fol- 
lowing institutions: Hebra Kaddisha we-Haknasat 
Kalah; Hebrah Gemilut Hasadim; Hebrah Malbish 
* Arumim; Zedakah-Verein for general charity; and 
Israclitischen Privatverein for the prevention of 
house-to-house begging. 

In 1901 the Regierungsbezirk Düsseldorf, which 
comprises 24 districts, had 16,082 Jews in a total 
population of 2,191,859. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1877, p. 9/9; Kaufmann, 
Mi-Pinkes ha-Medinah shel K. K. Düsseldorf, in Ozar 
ha-Sifrut, iii. 1-10 ; Israclitische Monatsschrift (supplement 
to Jüdische Presse), 1888, No. 11, p. 43; Schulmann, Mi-Me- 
kor Yisrael (Heine's biography), pp. 15-17, Vienna, 1876; 
Aus Heinrich Heine's Stammbaum Vüterlicherseits, in 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1901, No. 30; see also the supplement 
(Gemeindebote) to that periodical for 1898, No. 4; for 1899, 
No. 2; for 1900, No. 41: for 1901, No. 48; Statistisches Jahr- 
buch des Deutsch-Isractitischen Gemeindebundes, v. 15, 
Berlin, 1901, s.v. Düsseldorf. A Geschichte der Jüdischen 
Gemeinde Diisseldorfs, by A. Wedell, rabbi of that city, ap- 
peared in 1888 as a part of the Geschichte Diisseldorfs, which 
was published (Düsseldorf, 1888) by its historical society in 
commemoration of the 600th anniversary of the foundation of 
the city of Düsseldorf. 


D. P. Wr. 

DUSYATY. See Kovno. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. See West INDIES, 
Duren. 

DUTY (Hobr. *mizwah" — commandment; later 
Hebr. *hobah" = obligation): That which is due to 
God as the Master of life, or to a fellow man, or to 
oneself, “Duty” is an ethical term; its recognition 
as such is urged by the inner voice called conscience 
(see Wisdom xvii. 11), which tells man what he ought 
or ought not to do. It derives its sanction and au- 
thority from God. “ Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole of man” (Eccl. xii. 18; 
A. V. wisely adds the word “duty ”), “Duty” is 
too abstract a term to find a place in the Biblical ter- 
minology, but the idea of duty as inseparable from 
life is expressed in different forms in the Bible. It 
is “the keeping of the way of the Lord” (Gen. xviii. 
19); it is defined by Micah (vi. 8, Hebr.): “He hath 
told thee, O man, what is good and what the Lord 
requireth of thee: to do justly, to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with thy God”; and it is summed 
up in the commandment: “Holy shall ye be, for I 
the Lord your God am holy" (Lev. xix. 2). This 
thought of duty runs through all Jewish literature. 
“Walk after the Lord thy God; as He is merciful, 
be thou also merciful; as He is kind, be thou also 
kind" (Sotah 14a). So also Philo: “Man was cre- 
ated in the image of God; it must therefore be his 
aim to become more and more like God ” (“ De Deca- 
logo,” & 197; “De Migratione Abrahami," iii. § 470); 
“ Man’s highest duty is to imitate God according to 
the best of his ability, and to neglect no opportu- 
nity to become like God” (db. & 40). 

The Jewish conception of duty is therefore su- 
perior to that of the Greek and the Roman in that it 
emanates from a God of holiness, and life is based 
upon duties and obligations which form the contents 
of the Law, and the faithful fulfilment of which 
by the Jewish people establishes their claim to the 
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title “‘am kadosh” (holy people: Ex. xix. 6, xxii. 
30; Lev. xi. 44, 45; xix. 2; xx. 7, 20; Num. xv. 40; 
Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21; xxvi. 19; 
The xxviii. 9). True, in the Pentateuch no 
Extent of distinction is made between duties of 
Duty. various kinds; the ceremonial duty is 
of as great importance as the moral 
act. In Lev. xix., which may be assumed to repre- 
sent the spirit of Pentateuchal legislation atits best, 
the duty to offer sacrifices (verses 5-7)—a purely rit- 
ual obligation—is given as high sanction as the fear 
of father and mother (3), the care of the poor (10), 
honesty in speech and dealing (11), respect for the 
aged (82), love for one's neighbor (18), and similar 
moral duties of the highest type. The command 
to keep the Sabbaths (8) has no more binding force 
than that requiring honesty in regard to weight and 
measure (35). From the standpoint of the Mosaic 
legislation life in its various aspects is one, and no 
distinction is made between the different kinds of 
duty enjoined; God commanded them all, and there- 
fore they all have equal sanction. 

The prophetic conception of life, however, distin- 

guished between the various kinds of duties. To 
the Prophets duty meant chiefly to 
Prophetic do justice and to love mercy (com- 
Hierarchy pare Isa. i. 26; Jer. vii. 5-8; Hosea vi. 
of Duties. 6; Amos v. 24; Zech. vii. 9, 10). This 
characteristic of prophetic thought is 
expressed very clearly by R. Simlai (Mak. 23b). 
Similarly, BAYA BEN JOSEPH IBN Pakupa, in his 
“Hobot ha-Lebabot,” distinguishes between the vari- 
ous kinds of duties by dividing them into two classes: 
*hobot ha-ebarim ” and “hobot ha-lebabot,” the ex- 
ternal religious duties and the duties of the heart, or 
the ritual duties and the moral obligations. How- 
ever, though individual thinkers made these distinc- 
tions, yet Jewish tradition developed the thought 
that all duties derive their sanctity from the Law as 
the unchangeable will of God. And here lies the 
danger of LEGALISM, inasmuch as every ceremonial 
law is regarded from this point of view as an actual 
debt (“hobah” = óóe22ua) incumbent upon man, 
and of which he must rid himself (ADIN oT Ny or 
simply ny’; Ber. ii. 1, 8b, 20b; Yer. Sanh, vii. 21b; 
Eccl. vii. 18) by performing it. This debt is à sin 
while it remains unpaid (“hobah”); but when paid 
it becomes a merit (“mizwah”; Yer. Ber. ix. 4— 
according to the Pharisees; compare Montefiore, 
“Hibbert Lectures," 1892, pp. 467-563; see also 
CEREMONIES AND THE CEREMONIAL Law; CoM- 
MANDMENT). 

In the fulfilment of duty, possibly the chief con- 
sideration is the character of the motive, Why shall 
duty be performed: for reward or for its own sake? 
In this matter Jewish ethics rest on 
the highest plane. The sages taught, 
“Whether one do much or little, all 
that is necessary is that the intention be pure” (Ber. 
17a) The classical saying of Antigonus of Sokho 
clearly ex presses the true Talmudic ideal of the spirit 
that should accompany the performance of duty: 
" Be not like servants who serve their master for the 
sake of the reward, but be like servants who serve 
their master not for the sake of the reward, and let 
the fear of Heaven be upon you” (Ab. i. 3). The 
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usual expression for this thought of doing duty for 
duty’s sake is “le-shem shamayim ” (in the name of 
God), or “lishmah” (for its own sake); thus it is 
said, *'Those who occupy themselves with communal 
affairs should do so in the name of God," and * Let 
all thy deeds be done in the name of God" (Ab. 
ii. 2, 16). Another manner of expressing the same 
thought appearsin the phrase “rahmana libba ba'e " 
(God requires the intention of the heart to be pure; 
see Sanh. 106b). "This doctrine is clearly taught in 
passages like the following: “The words ‘to love the 
Lord thy God, to harken to Him, and to cling to 
Him’ mean, ‘ Let no man say, “I will study so that 
people shall call me a wise man; I will learn that 
they may call me rabbi; I will learn that I may be- 
come an elder and preside over the academy.”’ Let 
him learn for the love of learning, and the honor will 
come in the end” (Ned. 62a). So also says R. Elea- 
zar, commenting upon Ps. exii. 1: “Happy he who 
delighteth in His commandments, but not for the re- 
ward that might come from observing them" ('Ab. 
Zarah 19a). Bahya (i$. Introduction) says: “I am 
convinced that all actions which are to conduce to 
the honor of God must have their basis in purity of 
the heart and of the intention; if the intention be not 
pure the deeds will not be acceptable, be they ever 
so numerous, as it is said in Scripture, ‘If ye heap 
up ever so many prayers I will not hear, for your 
hands are full of blood; wash yourselves, make 


yourselves clean’” (Isa. i. 15, 16, Hebr.) See 
ETHICS. 
K, D- P: 


DUX, ADOLF: Hungarian writer; born at Pres- 
burg Oct. 25, 1822; died at Budapest Nov. 20, 1881; 
cousin of Leopold Dukes. He studied law and phi- 
losophy at the University of Vienna, and was con- 
nected with the “Presburger Zeitung” until 1855, 
when he became a correspondent of the “Pester 
Lloyd.” He translated Alexander Petöfi ’s and Josef 
Eötvös” Hungarian poems, and Katona’s tragedy, 
“Bank Ban,” and wrote “ Aus Ungarn,” and various 
stories in German under the title * Deutsch-Unga- 
risches. ” 

S. A. Kv. 

DUX, LUDWIG. See Dóczy, Lupwic. 


DUYTSCH, CHRISTIAN SALOMON: Hun- 
garian clergyman; born in Temesvar, Hungary, in 
1734; died in 1797. He attended the Talmud Torah 
in Prague. Returning to Temesvar, he received in 
1760 the title of “ Morenu.” Two years later, excited 
on the subject of conversion and distracted by relig- 
ious doubt, he became a wanderer, and visited Dres- 
den, Leipsic, Berlin, Amsterdam, Arnheim, Wesel, 
Halle, and even London. In 1767, owing to the 
influence of Pastor van Essen, he received baptism 
in Amsterdam. In 1768 he married for the third 
time, and then studied theology at the University of 
Utrecht, becoming in 1777 a preacher at Mijdrecht. 

A number of Duytsch’s sermons were published; 
and his confession of faith, entitled “Jehova Ver- 
heerlijkt door de Erkenning van den Waren Messias 
Jezus Christus,” had a large sale. His principal 
work was "Israels Verlossinge en Eeuwige Behou- 
denis,” 3 vols., Amsterdam, 1769-98. His " Neder- 
lands Deborah "t Middle in God's Hand tot Redding 
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van 't Zinkend Vaderland " appeared in 1767, and a 
new edition in 1878. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De le Roi, Gesch. der Evangelischen Juden- 
Mission, pp. 59-61. 
S. N. D. 


DVINSK (formerly DÜNABURG): City in 
the government of Vitebsk, Russia. It is situated 
on the River Düna, at the intersection of two rail- 
roads. It was founded in 1278 by the Knights of 
the Livonian Order, and in 1561 was. annexed to 
Poland. According to the census of 1897 it hasa 
population of 72,231, the Jews numbering 82,369. 
The latter are engaged in commerce, industries, and 
manufacturing. The local trade is entirely in their 
hands, and the chief articles of commerce are flax, 
flaxseed, and timber. Toward the end of the last 
century the business transactions amounted to ten 
millious of rubles annually. 

Industrial occupations are also left almost entirely 
to the Jews. According to the official census of 
industries made in 1898, there were in Dvinsk 330 
industrial establishments owned by Jews, and 99 
owned by non-Jews, while the number of Jewish 
artisans was only 741. Asa matter of fact both the 
absolute and the relative number of Jewish artisans 
is much greater. According to a private investi- 
gation in 1898 there were 4,862 Jewish artisans, in- 
cluding 2,193 masters, 1,760 journeymen, and 909 
apprentices. 

The most important of the trades followed by the 
Jews are tailoring (1,210) and shoemaking. In the 
32 local factories and workshops (match factory, 
tannery, sawmill, button factory, etc.), all owned 
by Jews, there is a total of 2,305 employees, of 
whom 1,942 are Jews. There are in Dvinsk 658 
Jewish day-laborers. 

Taking the average family as consisting of five 
persons, it appears that in 1898 thirty per cent of the 
Jewish population of Dvinsk applied for aid from 
the community. The help given to poor and desti- 
tute Jews comes from a savings and lending asso- 
ciation, and from various charitable institutions. 
The first of these, founded in 1900, was established 
as a mutual aid society. It has more than 1,200 
members, and lent in 1902 (up to Sept. 1) various 
small sums, ranging from 15 to 50 rubles, and ag- 
gregating 41,821 rubles. There is another organi- 
zation, established on charitable principles, for 
the advancement of small loans. This is a loan 
fund of 18,000 rubles founded in memory of M. 
Vitenberg. Loans, secured by personal property, 
are advanced without interest. Of other charitable 
institutions there are a society for aiding the poor, 
founded by the governor, with an income in 1899 
of 5,917 rubles; a cheap dining-hall; a bikkur holim; 
a dispensary; and a lying-in hospital. 

In the year 1898, in the general schools of Dvinsk 
there were 1,208 pupils, 359 of them being Jews. 
In the schools exclusively Jewish there were 401 
pupils. The attendance in the general schools was 
as follows: scientific high school, non-Jews 344, 
Jews 36; girls’ classical high school, non-Jews 240, 
Jews 140; city school, containing industrial classes, 
non-Jews 151, Jews 74; private four-class girls’ 
school, non-Jews 73, Jews 76; one-class girls’ school, 
non-Jews 36, Jews 38. 


In the Jewish schools: Talmud Torah, 122; Jew- 
ish school, with preparatory class, 116; three-class 
Jewish industrial school, 87; private Jewish school 
for boys and girls, 51; private Jewish one-class 
school, 25. 

In several of the general schools Jews are not ac- 
cepted; and those that are open to them are so 
crowded that many Jewish children can not gain 
admittance. The poor people can not even send 
their children to the “melammed,” for the latter 
charges from 40 to 50 rubles a year for instruction. 
The local Zionist association opened in 1901 a model 
free heder, where about 80 children get instruction. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Zionists, there were es- 
tablished in 1900 a library and reading-room, with a 
charge of three kopeks for admission. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moskovskiya Vyedomosti, 1886, No. 234; 
Voskhod, 1900, No. 53; 1901, Nos. 18 and 28; 1902, No. 40. 


H. R. S. J. 
DVORETZ. See GRODNO. 


DWARF.—Biblical Data: The rendering in 
A. V. of po (Lev. xxi. 20, literally “thin ”), denoting 
one of the physical disqualifications of 
priests for the service. In this sense 
D is taken by Targ. Yer. (p35) and 
Ibn Ezra ad loc. (comp. Bek. vii. 6), but the adopted ` 
rabbinical tradition (see Sifra, Emor, 3; Bek. 45) 
and modern commentators explain the word differ- 
ently (see commentaries ad loc.); nevertheless, the 
dwarf is declared unfit for service (Hullin 68a; Sifra, 
l.c.; Bek. L.c.; see BLEMISH). Legends concerning 
giants and dwarfs exist among all nations (Tylor, 
“Primitive Culture,” i, ch. x.; German ed., i. 379 
et seg.; comp. Wutke, “Der Deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube der Gegenwart,” p. 42; Lehmann, “ Aber- 
glaube und Zauberei,” p. 67, Stuttgart, 1898; Sei- 
fert, “Zwerge und Riesen," in “Neue Jahrbücher 
für das Klassische Alterthum,” etc., vol. v., part 2, 
p. 9). These legends are based mostly on primitive 
conceptions regarding the original inhabitants of a 
country. In the Bible the pre-Israelitic inhabitants 
of the Holy Land are supposed to have been gigantic 
—a reminiscence of the prehistoric man (comp. the 
Hebrew dictionaries s.v. DÐ), p3y; also Gen. vi. 2 
and the commentaries to the respective passages; 
Baedeker, “ Palüstina," 5th ed., p. 59; Pirke R. El. 
Xxii) Compared with these the Israelites regarded 
themselves as “grasshoppers” (Num. xiii. 83). 
Dwarfs are said to have been numerous in the tow- 
ers of the fortresses of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 10 [A. V. 
11]. 

E. G. H. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: In tradition the 
dwarf (D3) or D3), vávoç) is mentioned frequently, 


and the word has been adopted in the 
Talmud.  Judso-German jargon. One who sees 
a giant or a dwarf should say: 
“ Blessed be God, who alters man " (Tosef., Ber. vii. 
3). The apes were regarded by many nations as 
human dwarfs (Tyler, /.c.), and strangely enough ` 
the Talmud enjoins that the same benediction be 
said when seeing an elephant, or apes, or birds look- 
ing like men (see Rashi on Ber, 58b), 
In opposition to the gigantic Philistines the Caph- 
torim (Gen. x. 14, nna: according to Targ. Onk. 


Bible. 
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* Cappadocíans," according to modern commenta- 
tors “Cretes ”) are called dwarfs (Gen. R. xxxvii. 
5). There is here, no doubt, the general legend in 
regard to dwarfish tribes and nations. Legendary 
elements may perhaps also be found in the following 
parable: The governor of a province summoned for 
the king the men having the necessary military stat- 
ure. A woman complained that her son, who wasa 
dwarf, but whom she called “ swift-footed giant” 
(uakpoíAa$oc), had been overlooked. She was an- 
swered: “Though he be in your eyes a makro- 
elaphos, in our eyes he is a dwarf of the dwarfs” 
(Gen, R. lxv. 11; Cant. R. ii. 15). L. B. 

Nebuchadnezzar is frequently called in rabbinical 
literature “the dwarf of Babel" (Pesik. xiii. 112a; 
Pesik. R. xxxi.), or *the little one ell dwarf” (with 
reference to Dan. iv. 14, 17), “the lowest of men " 
(Yalk. ii. 1062); according to another tradition, 
Pharaoh was the dwarf referred to in Daniel, l.e. 
(M. K. 18a). The description *one ell the height, 
one ell the beard, and one ell and a half another 
member of his body " 
makes it probable 
that the grotesque, 
dwarfish figure of 
some popular deity or 
demon, such as the 
Egypto-Arabie Bes, 
a god of music and 
dancing which under 
the  Ptolemies ap- 
peared on coins and 
structures all over 
Asia (Erman, “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Numis- 
matik,” 1882, pp. 296 
et seg.; Wiedman, 
* Heyptische Ge- 
schichte,” pp. 391, 
595), was identified by the Babylonian Jews with 
either Nebuchadnezzar or Pharaoh. 


8. S. K. 


DYATLOVO. See GRODNO. 

DYBOSSARI. See DuBosaRy. 

DYER, ISADORE: American merchant and 
communal worker; born in Dessau, Germany, 1818; 
died at Waukesha, Wisconsin, 1888. He went to 
America while young, living first in Baltimore, 
whence in 1840 he moved to Galveston. He was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits till 1861, when, after 
a successful business career, he retired. In 1866 he 
was elected to the presidency of the Union Marine 
and Fire Insurance Company of Galveston, which 
position he filled until the company discontinued 
business in 1880. He held high place in the Odd 
Fellows’ lodge, and was among the earliest of its 
grand masters. The first Jewish religious services 
in Galveston were held at his house (1856). He made 
provision in his will for the maintenance of the two 
Hebrew cemeteries, and left bequests to the Congre- 
gation B’nai Israel (“to afford increased pews and 
seating capacity for the poor Israelite families who 
are unable to purchase or rent same”), and to the 
Protestant Orphans’ Home of Galveston. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Records of the City of Galveston, 1840-88 ; 
Encyclopedia of the New West, 1886; Records of the Pro- 


Medal Presented to Leon Dyer by the Baltimore Community, 1847. 


Dvinsk 
Dyes and Dyeing 


bate Office of Galveston, Texas, 1888; Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 2, 1894. 


A. H. C. 


DYER, LEON: American soldier; born at A]- 
zey, Germany, Oct. 9, 1807; died in Louisville, Ky., 
1883. Atan early age he went with his parents to 
Baltimore. Dyer was self-educated. In the early 
part of his career he worked in his father's beef-pack- 
ing establishment (the firstin America). Asa young 
man he enjoyed great popularity with the citizens 
of Baltimore, and filled a number of minor public 
offices. When the great Baltimore bread riots broke 
out, he was elected acting mayor, and through his 
intervention order was soon restored. While Dyer 
was engaged in business in New Orleans in 1836, 
Texas called for aid in her struggle for independ- 
ence. Dyer was at that time quartermaster-general 
of the state militia of Louisiana. Withseveral hun- 
dred citizens of New Orleans he embarked at once 
on & schooner bound for Galveston, arriving two 
days after the battle of San Jacinto. He received 

a commission as 

major in the Texas 

forces, signed by the 
first president, Bur- 
nett. The Louisiana 
` contingent was as- 
signed to the force of 

Gen. Thomas Jeffer- 

son Green, and saw 

active service clear- 
ing western Texas of 
bands of plundering 

Mexican troops. 

When Santa Anna 

was taken from Gal- 

veston to Washing- 

ton, Major Dyer ac- 

companied the guard, 
and Santa Anna’s autograph letter thanking Dyer 
for courtesies received on the journey testifies to the 
general’s gratitude. 

Dyer’s natural talent and strong patriotic feeling 
won him the confidence of ante-bellum statesmen, 
and in Van Buren’s administration he was chosen 
to be the bearer of despatches to the Prussian gov- 
ernment. Dyer saw extended service in the United 
Statesarmy. He was on General Scott's staff in the 
Florida campaign against Osceola, tbe Seminole 
chief, and was wounded in the neck in the final 
battle which ended in Osceola's defeat and subse- 
quent capture. During the Mexican war Dyer, 
then with the rank of colonel, was appointed quar- 
termaster-general by Gen. Winfield Scott. 

In 1848 Colonel Dyer crossed the plains to Califor- 
nia, and settled in San Francisco, where he founded a 
congregation—the first on the Pacific coast. Before 
his departure from Baltimore he had been presented 
with a medal by the community of that city (1847). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Records of the City of Galveston, 1888; En- 


cyclopedia of the New West, 1886; Publications Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. No. 2, 1894. 


A. H. C. 


DYES AND DYEING (= yas): Though not 
mentioned as a special art in the Bible, dyeing was 
probably practised as in Egypt by the fuller and 


Dyes and Dyeing 
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the tanner. Dyed stuffs are mentioned among the 
vestments of the high priest and the appurtenances 
of the Tabernacle, Red, however, seems to have 
been the only dye manufactured. In fact, in several 
instances “adom” (red) is used as a Synonym of 
“zeba‘” (later Hebrew and Talmudic), “dye,” from 
“gaba‘,” to dye, dip, immerse (sce Ex. xxv. 5, xxvi. 
14, xxxv. 7, xxxvi. 19, xxxix. 91); in Ezek. xxiii. 
19 the word *tcbulim ” = dipped, is used; in Isa. 
Ixiii. 1, “hamuz” = leavened; in Judges v. 30, 
“zeba‘.” Dyes, dyers, and dyeing, with occasional 
mention of manufactured colors, are referred to in 
the Talmud (Shab. vii. 2; Sheb. vii, 1-2 ; Pes. iii. 
1; Tosef., Sheb. v. 1; Men. 42u-dda; Meg. 24b; Yer. 
Shab. i. 8b, vii. 10c; B. K. 100b; Yer. B. K. ix. 6d). 
Abba Hoshayah of Tarya, the saint, was a fuller 
Who also practised dyeing (Yer. B. K. x. Tc). Am- 
ram, the dyer, is mentioned in Git. 52b. Regarding 
the purple dyeing of the Phenicians sce Delitzsch, 
“Tris,” 1888, pp. 46 et seg.; and PURPLE. Especially 
was the tribe of Zebulon believed to have acquired 
this art, together with that of glass manufacture, 
from the Phenicians (sce Sifre, Debarim, 854; Meg. 
26a; Herzfeld, *IIandelsgeschichte der Juden des 
Alterthums,” 1879, p. 106). According to Shab. 26, 
the Jews in the vicinity of Tyre manufactured pur- 
ple stuffs for the market (comp. Schürer, “Ge- 
schichte,” 8d ed., ii. 56, notes, and Herzfeld, Ze. 
pp. 108, 807). A Jewish gild of purple dyers is 
mentioned on a tombstone inscription in Hierapolis 
(Schürer, Ze., 8d ed., iii. 14). In the twelfth century 
the Jews of Tyre were still purple dyers and manu- 
facturers of glass (see Benjamin of Tudela, “ Travels,” 
ed. Asher, p. 80b). In St. George, the ancient Luz, 
Benjamin found one Jew to bea dyer (ib. 82b), and 
in Thebes, Greece, the Jews were the most eminent 
manufacturers of silk and purple cloth (ib. 16b). 
They were noted for being skilled dyers also in Italy, 
Sicily, and elsewhere (čb. 15a; see also Bedarride, 
"Les Juifs en France, Italie ct Espagne," 1867, p. 
179; Depping, * Die Juden im Mittelalter," German 
transl., 1884, pp. 186, 353, 401). Delitzsch (“Jewish 
Artisan Life," p. 27) speaks of * Migdal Zeboa‘ya” 
(“the tower of the dyers?; Lam. R. ii. 2), and cites 
Yer. Shab. 3b to tlieeffect that when walkin g abroad 
the dyers hung red and blue threads behind one ear, 
and green and pale-yellow threads behind the other. 
Purple was the most costly dye known to the an- 
cient Hebrews. “The blood of the purple mollusk 
is used to dye wool purple” (Menahot 44a). Each 
shell secreting but one drop of the dye, and the 
work of preparation being tedious, such dyeing 
was costly. Akhissar, the ancient Thyatira, a Jew- 
ish stronghold in Asia Minor, seems to have been 
connected with the dyeing trade in the early cen- 
turies, and even to-day the crimson fez usually worn 
in the East is generally manufactured and dyed in 
that locality (Brightwen, * Side-Lights on the Bible, ” 
p. 47). Inantiquity the trade obtained some distinc- 
tion, purple being the royal color. The almond- 
trees of Bethel and Luz (“luz” = almond-tree) pro- 
duced a color used in dyeing, : 

Jews scem for a long time to have held the 
monopoly of the dyeing trade. In Asia they were 
especially noted as dyers, as they were also, ac- 
cording to Beckmann, in Italy and Sicily. The 


Jews’ tax in southern Europe was sometimes called 
“tincta Judzorum," as it was levied on dyed goods 
(Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 
219; Güdemann, “Geschichte des Erziehungswe- 
sens," ii. 812). 

In the itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1170) it 
is noted that Brindisi contained ten Jews who were 
dyers (p. 45, Asher'sed.); that purple dye was found 
in the neighborhood of New Tyre (p. 68); that one 
Jew, a dyer, lived at St. George, the ancient Luz (p. 
65); that the dye-house in Jerusalem was rented 
by the year; that the exclusive privilege of carrying 
on that business had been purchased by the Jews, 
two hundred of whom dwelt in one corner of the 
city under the tower of David (p. 69); and that but 
twelve Jews lived in Bethlehem, two in Bet Nuba, 
one in Jaffa, one in Karyaten Binyamin, and one in 
Zer'in, the ancient Jezreel—all d yers (pp. 75, 78, 80, 
97. Rabbi Pethahiah of Regensburg visited Jeru- 
salem in the twelfth century, and found only one 
Jew there, Rabbi Abraham, the dyer (“Travels of 
R. Petachia,” ed. Benisch, pp. 88, 60. Nahmanides 
(c. 1250) also found in Jerusalem only one or two 
families of dyers (Graetz, “ History of the Jews," iii. 
606). 

Dycing was the occupation of the Jews in Aragon 
in the Middle Ages (Jacobs, “ Sources,” p. 16), and 
there were many dyers among the Jews of Prague 
in the seventeenth century (Abrahams, “Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages,” p. 248). Dr. Wolff (“ Narra- 
tive of the Mission of Dr. Wolff to Bokhara,” ii. 8) 
mentions that in 1844 there were in Bokhara 10,000 
Jews, “mostly dyers and silk merchants "; and 
Franz von Schwarz (“ Turkestan, die Wiege der In- 
dogermanischen Volker,” p. 441) says that “the Jews 
of Bokhara devote themselves to commerce and 
industry. . . . Nearly all the d yers, especially the 
dyers of silk, are Jews. . . . The Jews of Bokhara 
have in a way monopolized the commerce with dyed 
raw silk.” 

According to Errera (“The Russian J ews,” p. 177), 
the Jews in Russia created the industries of dyeing 
and preparing furs. The manufacture of zizit, 
fallit, and arba‘ kanfot in Russia, and the dyeing 
which is incidental to the last two, have placed 
a considerable part of the dycing business in the 
hands of the Jews of that country. See ARTISANS; 
COLOR. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswe- 

sens in Italien, p. 312, note v. 


A. H. C.—K. 


DYHERNFURTH: Town in Prussian Silesia, 
with 1,463 inhabitants; founded Jan. 20, 1663. In 
that year the Austrian emperor Leopold I., desir- 
ing to reward the Silesian chancellor, Baron von 
Dyhern, gave his estate Przig the rights and status 
of a city with the name * Dyhernfurth." To fur. 
ther the prosperity of his city its owner obtained 
permission (July 12, 1667) to establish a printing- 
house, which, however, soon ceased to exist. In 
1688, under Baron von Glaubitz, the new lord of the 
estate and of the city, the workers whom the printer 
Shabbethai Bass had gathered about him became 
a community—the first in Silesia since the expulsion 
of the Jews from that province in 1584. The Jewish 
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cemetery established by Bass in 1689 has twice been 
enlarged (1805 and 1881) by purchase. Until 1761 
the Jewsof Breslau buried their dead in the Dyhern- 
furth cemetery. A synagogue had been established 
and maintained by Feibl Pesong, its president; in 
1785 it was succeeded by à new temple, which was 
superseded in 1851. 

Among the rabbis who served the community of 
Dyhernfurth were: Wolf Katz (y"3 = Kohen Zedek) 
Schotten, who founded its hebra kaddisha; Rabbi 
Jacob Löb Falk, later dayyan in Breslau; and Hay- 
yim Kroner. A branch community existed formerly 
in the neighboring town of Auras. Thecommunity 
of Dyhernfurth has steadily diminished, number- 
ing at present only nineteen; its president is M. B. 
Weinbaum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grünwald, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Ge- 
meinde Dyhernfurth, in Liebermann’s Jahrbuch zum 
Volkskalender, Brieg, 1882; idem, Zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Schlesien, in tb. 1862; Brann, Gesch. des Landrabbinats in 
Schlesien, in Griitz Jubelschrift, Breslau, 1887; Statis- 
Id Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Israelit. Gemeindebundes, 
901. 


D. S. Sa. 
——Typography: The earliest Hebrew printing- 
office in Dyhernfurth was established in 1681 by the 
bibliographer Shabbethai ben Joseph Bass. The 
place was well fitted for such an enterprise. East- 
ern Europe was the best market for Hebrew books, 
and, outside Prague, had no Hebrew printing-oflice 
atthattime. Afurther pointinits favor wasthe fact 
that the books supplied by Holland were very ex pen- 
sive. The first work to be issued from the presses 
of Dyhernfurth was Samuel ben Uri's “Bet She- 
muel," on the Shulban 'Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer (1689). 
In the same year appeared David ha-Levi's commen- 
tary on Rashi to the Pentateuch; three prayers to 
be recited in the cemeteries (with a Jud:zeo-German 
translation by Eliezer Liebermann); and the mystic 
prayers of Nathan Nata' ben Mosesof Hanover. In 
1708 the establishment was partly destroyed by fire. 
It was, however, soon rebuilt, and in 1712 Shab- 
bethai transferred it to his son Joseph, whose name 
appeared on the title-pages, together with that of 
his father, after 1707. During his last ten years of 
active work, Shabbethai confined himself chicfly to 
liturgical productions. In these years he issued four 
editions of the Pentateuch; a Judseo-German edition, 
by Hayyim ben Nathan, of the historical parts of 
the Bible; four editions of the Psalms; seven of the 
Siddur; four of the Mahzor; five of the Selihot; 
and two of the Tikkum recited on the nights of 
Shabu‘ot and Hosh‘ana Rabba. 

About this time Joseph, with his father, was ac- 
cused by the Jesuits of circulating a book containing 
blasphemies against Christianity. They were im- 
prisoned, and business was practically suspended. 
The subject of the accusation was the * Sha'are Ziy- 
yon? of Nathan of Hanover, published at Dyhern- 
furth in 1705. No works published by the Bass firn 
from 1714 to 1718 are known to be extant. In the 
latter year business seems to have been resumed by 
Berl Nathan of Krotoschin, husband of Shabbethai's 
granddaughter Esther, Berl Nathan paid 5,000 
thalers purchase-money. After Nathan's death in 
1729, it was carried on by his widow. 

About 1780 Jehiel Michael May from Breslau 
established another printing-office, which, after his 
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death in 1790, was managed at first by his widow 
Rachel, and his sons Michael, Simon, Aron, and 
Joseph, but later by Joseph alone. In recent times 
a printing-oflice was established in Dyhernfurth by 
Warschauer & Co. 

Although there have been issued from the Dyhern- 
furth presses many important works, such as the 
Babylonian Talmud and the Yad ha-Hazakah, and 
although foralong time they supplied Silesia and 
the neighboring territories with books, they failed, 
owing to poor type and the lack of correctness, to 
find much favor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassel and Steinsehneider, in Ersch and 
Gruber, section ii., part 28, p. 87T; C. F. Unger, Neuer Bü- 
chersaal, ix. 696, xiv. 91 et seq., where are given the publica- 
tions of Dyhernfurth up to 1712; Brann, in Monatsschrift, 
xl. 474 et seq. 


J I Br. 


DYTE, D. M.: English Jew who distinguished 
himself by saving the life of George III. of England 
under the following circumstances: On May 15, 
1800, George III. attended the Drury Lane Theater to 
witness a comedy by Colley Cibber; and while the 
monarch was acknowledging the loyal greetings of 
the audience, a lunatic named Hadfield fired a horse- 
pistol pointblank at his Majesty. Twoslugs passed 
over the king’s head, and lodged in the wainscot of 
the royal box. The king escaped unhurt; but it 
was only subsequently realized that Hadfield had 
missed his aim because some man near him had 
struck his arm while in the act of pulling the 
trigger. Thisindividual was Dyte, father of Henry 
Dyte, at one time honorary secretary to the Blind 
Society. It is said that Dyte asked as his sole re- 
ward the “patent” of selling opera-tickets, then a 
monopoly at the royal disposal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, 
London, 1875; Howell, State Trials. 


J. G. L. 


DYVIN: Village in the government of Grodno, 
Russia. It has a very old Jewish community, but 
it is impossible to determine when Jews first settled 
there. When the town endeavored to secure the 
Magdeburg Law, the Jews contributed for the pur- 
pose fifty gold coins, in return for which they were 
to be allowed to avail themselves of the privileges 
and income of the town. Notwithstanding this the 
burghers often attempted to curtail the rights of the 
Jews. In 1684 King Ladislaus IV. granted them 
certain privileges, and recognized their rights to the 
possession of houses, market-places, the public bath, 
and lands legally acquired by them. The right to 
own a synagogue and a burial-ground, and to free 
and undisturbed conduct of religious services, was 
also recognized. They were permitted to engage in 
commerce, and to enjoy other privileges, on equal 
terms with the burghers of Dyvin. They were sub 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Dyvin court, but had 
the right to appeal from this to the judges of the 
king’s court. With the burghers, the Jews have 
often farmed various profitable portions of munici- 
pal property, as, for instance, the flour-mills and 
the distillery. 

In 1656 the commissioners appointed by the king, 
on the complaint of the Jews, reaffirmed that the 
latter, having enjoyed for many years with the 
burghers the privileges and incomes of the city, and 
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having contributed to the expense of securing the 
Magdeburg Law, were entitled to avail themselves, 
to an equal extent with the burghers, of the income 
from the farming of public property. But since 
for a number of years they had neglected to avail 


themselves of these rights, ihe commissioners con- 
ceded to the Jews the right to share, as was done in 


other towns, in one-third of the farming privileges. 
Subsequently new differences arose between the 
burghers and the Jews in regard to the unequal dis- 
tribution of taxes for the maintenance of soldiers. 
'These differences were settled by mutual agreement 
on Feb. 9, 1661. 


EAGLE: The rendering in the English Bible 
versions of the Hebrew “nesher.” The nesher, 
however, was bald; nested on high rocks; and was 
gregarious in its habits (Micah i. 16; Job xxxix. 
27, 98; Prov. xxx. 17), all of which characteristics 
belong to the griffin-vulture, but not to the eagle. 

Several species of eagles inhabit Palestine; and 
these are probably all included in the term * *ozniy- 
yah” (Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 12; 
compare Tristram, “ Natural History 
of the Bible,” p. 181). 

The Talmud says that the eagle is 
the king of birds, but that it is afraid 
of the flycatcher (Shab. 77b). It flies 
rapidly without tiring (4t/33 6p = 
“light like the eagle,” Ab. v. 20). 

The eagle is ranked among the 
unclean birds—a fact variously ex- 
plained by the Talmudic writers (Hul. 
61a). The nesher is found deified in 
the Assyrian Nisroch, the vulture- 
headed god (II Kings xix. 87; Isa. xxxvii. 88), and 
in the Arabic idol Nasr. In Ezekiel (i. 10, x. 14) 
the eagle is mentioned in connection with the 
throne of God. In rabbinic parlance “nesher” is 
used as & title of distinction; e.g., to denote the 
Roman government (Sanh. 12a). 

On the ancient fallacy that the eagle could renew 
its youth see Bochart, * Hierozoicon," part ii., bk. 
ii., ch. 1 (compare Kimhi on Ps. ciii. 5). 


Reverse of Cop- 
per Coin Bear- 
ing an Eagle, 
Attributed to 
Herod the 
Great. 


(After Madden, 
& History of Jewish 
Coinage.’’) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. G. Woods, Animals of the Bible, Philadel- 
phia, 1872; L. Lewysohn, Die Zoologie des Talmuds, 1858. 


E. G. H. H. H. 


EARNEST-MONEY: Part payment of the 
price by the buyer of a commodity asa guaranty 
that he will stand by the bargain. 

Wherever the pay ment of the whole price secured 
title to property, the payment of a part of the price 
did the same. All objects, whether movable or 
immovable, could be acquired by the payment of 
money, and part payment was sufficient to make a 
sale valid. The payment of a “ perutah,” the small- 
est coin of Palestinian currency, on account of the 
purchase was suflicient to bind the bargain (Kid. 
3a; Maimonides, * Yad,” Mekirah, i. 4; Shulhan 


In 1898 there was in Dyvin a Jewish population 
of 1,200 out of a total population of 10,000. Most 
of the Jews are engaged in commercial and indus- 
trial occupations; there are also 237 artisans. The 
educational institutions include a Talmud Torah 


with an attendance of 24 pupils, and ten hadarim 
with an attendance of 115. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, i. 365, 440, < 448, St. Peters- 
burg, 1898. 
S. J. 


H. R. 
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‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 190, 2). The law regarding 
acquisition was restricted by the earlier rabbis, 
however, to immovable property. Because of cer- 
tain apprehensions, they provided that movable 
property could be acquired only by actual posses- 
sion of the object (B. M. 47b; see ALIENATION AND 
ACQUISITION) Hence, where there was no delivery 
the payment of the purchase-money did not consti- 
tute à sale. It was, however, considered a breach 
of good faith if one of the contracting parties re- 
tracted after the payment of an earnest or of the 
whole sum, and the following curse (y35t» 12) was 
pronounced upon him: 

" He who revenged Himself on the men of the generation of 
the Flood, and on the men of the generation of the division of 
languages [''haflagah "], and on the men of Sodom and of Go- 
morrah, and on the Egyptians who were drowned in the sea, 
will revenge Himself upon him who does not abide by his word ” 
(B. M. 41a, 48a). 


In cases of hiring and letting, the payment of an 
earnest was suflicient (Hoshen Mishpat, 198, 5, Is- 
serles’ gloss; 198, 6; 199). 

In the case of immovable property the payment 
of earnest-money constituted a sale where local cus- 
tom did not require the formality of a deed of sale 
(“shetar”). The remainder of the purchase-money 
was then considered a loan to be paid by the buyer 
at a stipulated time. If the seller was urgent for 
the payment, and thus made it obvious that he sold 
the property because he was in need of money, 
either of the parties could retract before the pay- 
ment of the last instalment; for it was evident that 
the seller did not agree to sell except on condition 
that he receive the full amount. If, however, this 
urgency could be explained in another way—for 
instance, when the property was in bad condition 
and the seller was afraid lest the buyer find some 
excuse to retract, or when the seller wished to re- 
move to another place—then the sale was valid and 
neither could retract (B. M. 77b; Maimonides, l.c. 
viii.; Hoshen Mishpat, 190, 10-16). In cases where 
the earnest did not validate the sale, he who re- 
tracted had to submit to the conditions of the other 
party as to the manner in which the earnest-money 
should be refunded (:b.). 

A pledge, either for part or for the whole of the 
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purchase-money, was not considered an earnest, and 
did not constitute a sale (Kid. 8b). 

All the laws that applied to the acquisition of im- 
movable property applied also to the acquisition of 
slaves (see SLAVES). See also KINYAN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Der Vertrag. : i 
scnütz, Das Moseische Recht, Ee, Pnad aes 1893 : Saal 
S. S. J. H. G. 


EARNINGS. See MASTER AND SERVANT. 


EARRING: A ring or hook passed through the 
lobe of the ear. Earrings, so widely used by East- 
ern peoples, have no particular designation in He- 
brew. The word py) is applied to both the orna- 
ment for the ear and that for the nose; so that when 
this term occurs in the Bible, it may mean either. 
"When the writer wished to specify, he added the 
word qs to indicate earrings, or £N to indicate nose- 
rings. The word of) (“stringed ornament”), the 
equivalent of the Arabic “ nazm,” induces one to 
suppose that the primitive form of the ear-pendants 
was a string of pearls, beads, etc., of a globular 
form. It is perhaps this shape which is indicated 
by the word paws (lit. “drops,” J udges viii. 26). 
The references in Ex. xxxii. 2 and Judges l.c. to 
earrings of gold, show at the same time that there 
also existed earrings of other materials. It was not 
until the time of Ezekiel that earrings acquired a 
circular form, and were then called 23y (Ezek. xvi. 
12). Itis true that this word occurs also in Num. 
xxxi 50, but there is nothing to indicate that it 
means “earrings.” The passage in Exodus proves 
that earrings were worn by women and by the 
youth of both sexes. 

Earrings seem to have been regarded by Eastern 
nations as sacred things—some scholars even sug- 
gest as amulets—for the sons of Jacob surrendered 
their earrings with the idols which Jacob afterward 
concealed under the oak-tree (Gen. xxxv. 4). The 
Targum and the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch 
always translate nt) by nwap (Syriac, " kadasha " ), 
which Buxtorf (“ Lex. Rab." s.v. NU"p) supposes to 
mean “the ornament consecrated to Astarte”; but 
there is no proof that this belief in the sacredness of 
earrings was current among the ancient Hebrews. 
If the word pwnd, occurring in Isa. iii. 20, A. V., 
really means “ earrings," the latter are so called be- 
cause, these ornaments being suspended from the 
ears, they are figuratively looked upon as whisper- 
ing to the wearer. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


EARTH (MON): The Hebrew expression for 
“arth” means primarily earth or soil asan element, 
and also the surface of the earth and plowed land, 
the latter being probably of the red color charac- 
teristic of Palestinian soil (compare Abu al-Walid, 
“Dictionary,” s.v.; Credner, "Der Prophet Joel," 
1831, pp. 128 et seq.). Josephus says that the He- 
brew for “man” (DIN ="Adayos), which is related to 
“earth” according to Gen. ii. 7, really means “red,” 
since virgin soil is red (“ Ant." i. 1, 8 2). The Syr- 
ians also called the earth NMN (adauha in The- 
odoret, “Quest. Ix. in Gen."; compare Mishnah 
Shab. viii. 5); the expression is not found in the 
other Semitic languages, surviving only in the pro- 


toplast ADAM. The original meaning of MATN is, 
however, not certain; Friedrich Delitzsch thinks it 
means, as in the Assyrian, “arable land” (“The He- 
brew Language Viewed in the Light of Assyrian 
Research,” p. 58). Another expression for “ earth,” 
yar, is equivalent to “terrestrial globe,” in contrast 


with “the heavens.” According to a rabbinical in- 
terpretation, the earth has four names, “ erez,” 


“tebel,” “adamah,” and “arka,” corresponding to 
the four points of the compass (Gen. R. xiii. 12). 

In Hebrew, “heaven and earth” together consti- 
tute the universe. The earth has foundations and 
pillars (I Sam. ii. 8; Ps. Ixxv. 4, civ. 5; Job ix. 6, 
xxxviii. 6); it rests on the ocean, out of which it 
rises (Ps. xxiv. 2, exxxvi. 6); it is suspended in 
space (Job xxvi. 7); the idea of its free suspension 
in the airis especially worked out in the mystical 
“Book of Creation” (Sefer Yezirah) Like most 
peoples of antiquity, the Hebrews conceived of the 
earth as a disk (Prov. viii. 27; Job xxvi. 10; Isa. 
xl. 22); and they spoke, therefore, of peoples like 
the Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, and Medes as 
living at the ends of the earth (see Gesenius, Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, i. 247). As Ezekiel (v. 5) could 
describe the Israelites as being set in the “midst of 
the nations,” so also could he speak of their land as 
being the “navel of the earth? (xxxviii. 12, Hebr.); 
for Palestine in fact occupied a central position as 
regards Assyria and Egypt, the two chief powers of 
antiquity. In later times, indeed, it was positively 
asserted that Palestine, or Zion, was the physical 
center of the earth (Enoch, xxvi. 1, 2; Book of Jubi- 
lees, viii); and the Rabbis interpreted the phrase 
* midst of the nations” as referring both to Palestine 
and to Jerusalem as the center of Palestine (Tan., ed. 
Buber, iii. 78). 

The earth was destined not for a desert, but for 
the habitation of man (Isa. xlv. 18). In Ecclus. 
(Sirach) xl. 1c the earth is called “the mother of all 
living " (comp. Targum on Job i. 24). 'The Biblical 
conception of the paramount importance of the 
earth prevailed down to the time of the great as- 
tronomícal discoveries of Copernicus and Kepler. 
The allusions of the Prophets to a new heaven and 
a new earth (Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22) were interpreted 
even as early as Maimonides in a non-physical sense 
(*Moreh," ii. 99). In mystical speculations the 
earth, like the other heavenly bodies, was taken to be 
an animated being, having therefore its own genius 
(Num. R. xxiii. 6), and also its guardian angels 
(Schwab, * Vocabulaire de l'Angélologie," p. 15). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gesenius, Th. i. 151; Rosenmüller, Handbuch 


der Bibl. Alterthumskunde, 1823, i. 1, 133, 158; Johansen, 
Kosmogonische Ansichten der Inder und Hebrüer, 1833. 


E. G. H. S. KR. 


EARTHQUAKE: The Hebrew word “ ra‘ash,” 
as well as its Assyrian and Arabic equivalents des- 
ignating an earthquake, is indicative of a great 
noise or tremendous roaring. In Ps. lxxii. 16 the 
same word is used to describe the gentle rustling of 
wheat. It is also employed in poetry to express the 
harmonious choral song of angels. It would thus 
seem that during an earthquake the Hebrew was 
most impressed by the rumbling connected with it, 
which he regarded as a theophany (Ps. xviii. 8 
[A. V. 7]; Hab. iii. 6; Nahum i. 9; Isa. v. 25). The 


Earthquake 
Ebed-melech 


trembling and smoking of the mountains, as during 
the revelation on Sinai (Ex. xix. 18, xx. 18), the 
moving of the door-posts, as during Isaiah’s ini- 
tiation (Isa. vi. 4), accompanying great theopha- 
nies, must in the view of the authors be regarded as 
earthquakes (comp. I Kings xix. 11, 19). 

Palestine was subject to frequent earthquakes, 
the volcanie nature of the region around the Dead 
Sea and the Sea of Gennesaret being a contributory 
cause. The earthquake mentioned under Ahab (I 
Kings xix. 11) is legendary, but that under Uzziah 
(809-759 m.c.) is historical: time was counted 
from it (Amos i. 1; Zech. xiv. 5). Ibn Ezra and 
R. David Kimhi refer Amos’ entire prophecy, es- 
pecially Amos ix. 1, to this earthquake (comp. Euse- 
bius, “ Demonstratio Evangelica,” vi. 18). 

Josephus describes an earthquake that occurred 
in Judea during the battle of Actium. The earth 
trembled, and many animals and more than 30,000 
persons perished (* Ant.” xv. 5, 8 29). The earth- 
quake at the death of Jesus is mentioned in Matthew 
(xxvii. 52), but not in the other Gospels (sec Cnucr- 
FIXION). A few years before Bar Kokba's insurrec- 
tion, the cities of Cæsarea and Emmaus were des- 
troyed by an earthquake (Eusebius, * Chronicon," 
eleventh year of Hadrian) In 499 severe earth- 
quakes devastated Asia Minor, continuing until 502, 
when the synagogue of the Jews at Berrut fell (As- 
semani, * Bibl. Orient.” i. 272; “Jerusalem,” vi. 11). 
Antioch was visited by numerous earthquakes in 
the sixth century (Procopius, “De Bello Persico," 
ii. 14; Evagrius, “Hist. Eccl.” v. 17, vi. 8. Bar 
Hebreus, ‘Abd al-Latif, and the “Gesta Dei per 
Francos? mention many earthquakes in Palestine 
during the Middle Ages. On Jan. 1, 1837, the 
whole province of Galilee was shaken; the cities of 
SAFED and TIBERIAS especially suffered, 4,000 Jews 
perishing. The seismic disturbance was also felt at 
Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, and even at Jerusalem. The 
last-named city has otherwise been free from earth- 
quakes (Robinson, “ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,” ete., iii. 500-585; “Jerusalem,” v. 295). 

The Rabbis, following Joel and Amos, use the ex- 
pression AN? in the sense of *earthquake? (Yer. Ber. 
18e; Ex. R. xxix. 9). Earthquakes, according to 
them, are a divine punishment for the performances 
in the circus and theater of the heathens, or for their 
immorality. Others held that earthquakes were 
meant to remind men of their sins. Anearthquako, 
like thunder and lightning, called forth the benedic- 
tion, “Praised be Thou, Eternal One, with whose 
power and might the world is filled” (Ber. ix. 1). 
A chapter on “Thunder and Earthquake,” in the 
form of a calendar, is contained in the appendix to 
" Milhemet Hobah,” Constantinople, 1710. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Forbiger, JTandbuen der Alten Geographie, 
i. 636; M. Rahmer, Das Erdbeben in den Tagen Usia’s, in 
Monatsschrift, 1870, xix. 241. 

E. G. H. S. KR. 


EASEMENT: An incorporeal right, existing 
distinct from the ownership of the soil, consisting of 
a liberty, privilege, or use of another’s land without 
profit or compensation ; as, an easement consistin gof 
a right of way, a right to running water, to free air, 
etc. According to rabbinical legislation, an case- 
ment was acquired by mere possession, provided no 
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objection was raised against it by the other parties 
concerned. The later authorities, however, differed 
with regard to the conditions that constitute such 
possession (see Hazaxau). If one erected a rain- 
spout from his roof leading to his neighbor's prem- 
ises, and the neighbor did not object, he acquired 
the use of his neighbor's premises to that extent, 
while the neighbor also acquired the use of the 
water coming from the rain-spout onto his premises. 
The owner of the rain-spout could not remove it 
without the permission of his neighbor, while his 
neighbor could not compel him to remove it after he 
had once acquired the right (B. B. 58b, 59a). For 
such a right could never be destroyed; aud con- 
sequently if one acquired the right of opening a 
window or a door into his neighbor's premises, the 
right, or easement, would exist even after the house 
containing the window or door was destroyed ; and 
in rebuilding the house, he might open a window or 
à door of the same size and in the same place, even 
if his neighbor then objected (b. 60b) One who 
possessed an easement of a window overlooking his 
neighbor’s premises could prevent his neighbor from 
building in front of it and thus shutting out its 
light; or if his neighbor were to build a wall against 
the window, he could compel him to remove the wall 
at least four cubits from the window (čb. 22a, 59b). 
In some cases the possession of an easement was 
not suflicient to establish a right to it. The con- 
struction of a window opposite another’s window, 
even though the other did not object at first, did not 
establish an casement, for the Rabbis considered it 
indecent to look into another’s house and watch his 
actions and movements (PN prn; zb. 60a). The 
establishment of a baker’s or of a potter’s oven, 
which emitted large volumes of smoke, or of a factory 
from which much dust issued, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of another’s house, or of anything that caused 
obvious injury to another’s property, although no 
objection had been raised against it at first, did not 
constitute an easement (/0. 99a). The rules which 
applied to easements in the property of individuals 
also applicd, with a few exceptions, to easements 
in the common property of the community. See 
BOUNDARIES; NEIGHBORS; PARTNERSHIP. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Shekenim, vii.-xii.; Caro, 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 153-156; Bloch, Das Be- 
sitzrecht, Budapest, 1897, 

S. S, J. II. G. 


EAST: moor wownntp = “rising” or “the ri- 
sing of the sun” [opposed to 33ym = “west”: Isa. 
xli. 2, 25; Ps. L 1, ciii. 12], or pap = flit. “for 
ward ^] the direction of the face, west being “ be- 
hind” [SAN], north “to the left” Seow], and south 
"to the right” [m5*: Job xxiii. 8-9; Gen. xiii. 14, 
xxviii. 14; Num. x. 5, 6D: Worshipers of the sun 
turned toward the east, with their backs to the 
Holy of Holies (Ezek. viii. 16; comp. Suk. v. 4), 
whereas the Jews of the Exile prayed toward the 
Temple (Dan. vi. 11; I Kings viii. 88, 44 e seq.; 
Der. iv. 5; Sifre, Debarim, 29). For those living 
in the west, therefore, the east was the direction in 
which they were to pray (see “Kiblah” in the ar- 
ticle MOHAMMED). 

East is the part of the world where God planted 
paradise (Vita Adw et Eve, 18, 22; [Lat.] Apoc. 
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Mosis, i., according to Gen. iii. 24, LXX.). Accord- 
ing to the * Didascalia,” prayer is offered with the 
face turned to the east ^ because God ascended to the 
heaven of heavens to the east, and because paradise 
is situated in the east" (* Apost. Const.” ii. 57). 
This was enjoined on the early Christians (see 
Clemens Alexandrinus, *Stromata," vii. 7; Syriac 
Canons [Teachings] of the Apostles, 1. ; Ante-Nicene 
Library, viii. 668, New York, 1890; Tertullian, 
* Apology,” 16). A much older custom, which goes 
back to very primitive times and is connected with 
the belief that the dead go down to the land of 
Hades in the west, but will rise again with the sun 
in the east, is the burying of the dead with the face 
toward the east (see Tylor, “Primitive Culture,” 
1874, pp. 422 e£ seg.). See also MIZRAH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schiirer, Gesch. 8d ed., ii. 453, Leipsie, 1898 ; 
Low, Gesammelte Schriften, 1898, iv. 36 et seq. ; Smith and 


Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities; Smith, 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
K. 


E. C, IT, 
EAST INDIES. 


EASTER (from “Eostre,” “Ostara,” the Teuton 
goddess of the rising day, particularly of spring): 
Namo given by Anglo-Saxons to the Christian Pass- 
over as the Feast of Resurrection, and rather incor- 
rectly used for the Jewish Passover (Acts xii. 4, A. 
V.) Originally “Pascha,” or “ Passover,” was the 
name given by the Christians to the fourteenth day 
of Nisan as the day of the Crucifixion, corresponding 
to the eve of the Jewish Passover, the season of the 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb; this was followed by 
the memorial of the Resurrection on the succeeding 
Sunday; the former was regarded as a day of fast- 
ing and penitence, the latter as a festival of joy. 
Under the first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem, who 
were all Jews, no difference occurred between the 
Jewish and the Christian dates. 

In the course of time it appears that custom and 
tradition differed in the various churches of the East 
and the West, some laying stress upon Friday as 
the historical day of the Crucifixion, others again 
adhering more to the Jewish custom of celebrating 
the fourteenth day of Nisan; but as the anti-Judean 
element obtained ascendency, the connection of the 
Jewish and the Christian Passover was severed, and 
adhesion to the fourteenth day of Nisan by Christians 
(the * Quatrodecimani") was condemned as heresy. 
Greater stress was laid, in the Western Church at 


See Cocnin; INDIA. 


least, on the connection of Easter with the vernal - 


equinox of the sun than with the full moon of the 
fourteenth of Nisan. In other words, Easter became 
a solar date, whereas Passover was essentially lunar. 
The Mctonic cycle was, however, employed by both 
Jews and Christians to reconcile the calculations 
by sun and moon respectively; Passover and Easter 
always occur, therefore, about the same time of 
the year, though they only rarely fall on the same 
day. At the Nicenc Council in 325 it was decided 
that the Christian Passover should be celebrated on 
the Sunday following the full moon of the vernal 
equinox (March 21); and in the Western Church it 
was decreed that, in case the full moon falls on Sun- 
day, so that there arises the possibility of a common 
celebration of Passover by Christians and Jews, the 
Christian Passover should be postponed until the next 
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Sunday ; the reason for this given by Emperor Con- 
stantine (Socrates, * Hist. Eccl." i. 9) was that “it 
seemed very unsuitable that we should follow this 
custom of the Jews, who, constantly erring in the 
utmost degree, celebrate the Feast of Passover a 
second time in the same year”; t.e., celebrate it 
sometimes before the spring equinox. See PASSOVER. 
Thus the Crucifixion day, the Friday before 
Easter, gradually Jost its ancient paschal, or Jewish, . 
character, and the day of the Resurrection assumed 
more and more the character of the Teutonic and 
Slavonic spring festival with all its pagan rites and 
festive symbols. Regarding the (Easter) egg at the 
Jewish Seder, see SEDER. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scbaff-Herzog, Encyc.; Smith, Dict. of Chris- 


tian Antiquities; and the literature in Herzog-Plitt’s Iteal- 
Eneye. s.y. Pessah. 
K. 


EATING. See BANQUETS; CLEAN AND UNCLEAN 
ANIMALS; COOKERY; DIETARY Laws; Foon. 

EBAL (bx; Septuagint, Ta:fà2; now called 
“Jabal Slamiyyah ?): 1. A bare mountain 2,900 feet 
aigh, north of Sichem, opposite Mt. Gerizim. At 
the base toward the north are several tombs. The 
higher part is on the west, and contains the ruins of 
some massive walls called * Al-Kal'ah "; east of this 
are other ruins now called “Kunaisah.” In the 
Old Testament Ebal is mentioned only infrequently: 
Joshua built an altar of unhewn stones there (Joshua 
viii, 91 et seg.; compare Deut. xxvii. 5-1); there 
must have been a sanctuary on this spot. Another 
account (Joshua viii, 82; compare Deut. xxvii. 1-4, 
8) relates that large stone slabs whitened with lime 
were erected there with the Law inscribed upon 
them. In Deut. xi. 29, xxvii. 18; Joshua viii. 88, 
one-half of the people were ordered to place them- 
selves on Mt. Ebal to pronounce curses against those 
who disobeyed the twelve precepts of prime relig- 
ious and ethical importance, while the remainder of 
the tribes, standing upon Mt. Gerizim opposite, pro- 
nounced the corresponding blessings upon those 
who obeyed them. 2. Name of an Edomite tribe 
(Septuagint, Ta/952; Gen. xxxvi. 23; I Chron. i. 
40). 8. Name of an Arab tribe (I Chron. i. 22; 
Gen. x. 98); the Samaritan text has " Ebal" also; 
the Septuagint T'a45j7 ; while the Masoretic reading 
is omy (4 ‘Obal ^. 

E. G. H. F. Bv. 


EBED-MELECH. — Biblical Data: A Cush- 
ite officer at the court of King Zedekiah, who in- 
terceded in behalf of Jeremiah, and was sent by 
the king with thirty (Ewald and Duhm, “three ") 
men to draw up the prophet from the pit (A. V. 
* dungeon") into which he had been cast by order 
of the princes (Jer. xxxviii. 4-13). For this deliv- 
erance Ebed-melech was prophetically assured of 
safety in the general overthrow of Zedekiah (70. 
16-18). The name occurs in the Phenician inscrip- 
tion, *C. I. S." i. 46, 8 (Lidzbarski, in " Handbuch 
der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik," p. 881; see also 
Grey, “Hebrew Proper Names,” pp. 11%, 147). 

E. G. II. B. L. 


In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Ebed-melech is the hero of popular legend. 
According to “The Rest of the Words of Baruch,” 


Ebed Tob 
Ebstein 
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published by J. Rendel Harris in Greek under the 
title Ta IlapaAeímoueva Iepeuíov rod llpoógróv (Cam- 
bridge, 1889), Ebed-melech slept under a tree during 
the sixty-six years which elapsed between the de- 
struction of the Temple in the month of Ab and the 
return of the exiles from Babylonia on the 12th of 
Nisan; during all this time the figs in the basket 
which Jeremiah had sent him to carry to the sick in 
Jerusalem remained fresh as when first put there. 
Ebed-melech is also counted among the nine persons 
who entered paradise alive (* Masseket Derek Erez," 
i., ed. Taurogi, p. 8; * Alphabeticum Siracidis," ed. 
Steinschneider, pp. 27 et seg. ; comp. “J. Q. R.” v. 
409-419). K. 

There is a disagreement among rabbinical writers 
as to the identification of Ebed-melech. Jonathan b. 
Uzziel rendered the name * the servant of the king," 
considering * ha-Kushi" to apply to Zedekiah. This 
interpretation was adopted by the Talmudists (M. 
K. 16b). But the Talmud does not state who the 
servant of Zedekiah was. In Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 
liii. (see also Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann,181b), Ebed- 
melech is identified with Baruch b. N eriah, to whom 
the epithet *ha-Kushi" is referred. Still, Ebed- 
melech is generally counted among the nine persons 
who entered paradise alive, or among the thirteen 
who never tasted death (Derek Erez Zuta ch. i., 
end; Yall. ii. 367; Yalk, Hadash, s.v. Py 13). The 
source of this legend is Jeremiah xxxix. 16, from 
which is also derived the Ethiopian legend that 
Ebed-melech, like Honi ha-Ma‘gal, slept for seventy 
years (see R. Basset, “Les Apocryphes Ethiopiens," 
fascic. x., and Syriac MS. No. 65, fols. 930b-947a in 
the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris). 

S. S. 

EBED TOB. See ABDI HEBA. 

EBEL RABBATI. Sce Semanor. 


EBEN-EZER (Hebr. “Eben ha-‘Ezer” = the 
stone of help): 1. Scene of two battles in which 
the Israelites were defeated by the Philistines. In 
the first engagement they lost 4,000 men. The Ark 
of the Covenant was then fetched from Shiloh, in 
the hope that its presence might bring victory to 
the Israelites; but in a second battle they lost 80,- 
000 men. The Ark was captured, and Hophni and 
Phineas, the sons of Eli, were killed (I Sam. iv. 
1-11). 

The exact site of Eben-ezer has not been deter- 
mined. It was near Aphek, and near enough to 
Shiloh for à man who had been in the second bat- 
tle to reach Shiloh the same day that it was fought 
(see G. A. Smith, * Historical Geography," p. 228, 
note). 

2. Name given by Samuel to the stone set up by 


him between Mizpeh and Shen to commemorate the 


victory of the Israelites (I Sam. vii. 12). 
J. JR. C. J. M. 


EBER: The eponymous ancestor of the He- 
brews; grandson of Arphaxad and great-grandson 
of Shem; father of Joktan, the ancestor of the 
Arabs, and of Peleg, among whose progeny, in the 
fifth generation, was Abram (Gen. x. 99, 95-90; xi. 
18-26). 

The word “Eber” signifies “the region beyond.” 
Of the nine words in Genesis that designate Shem’s 


M. SEL. 


descendants, at least two, * Arphaxad ” and “ Serug " 
(Gen. xi 10, 21), are identical with the names of 
districts: the former indicating the district of Arra- 
pachitis on the upper Zab, the latter the place where 
Abu Zaid of *Saruj," the hero of Hariri's “Maka- 
mat,” had his home. The conclusion is therefore 
warranted that the term “Eber” originally desig- 
nated a district. 

The use of “ Eber” as a “nomen appellativum ” is 
common; it denotes originally *that which is be- 
yond.” This explains the fact that, in the genealogy 
of the Semites, Abraham and, especially, Israel are 
called descendants of “Eber”; for if “Eber” had 
been originally the name of a person, it would be 
strange that Abraham should have been so closely 
linked with him, since Eber was not his immediate 
ancestor, but one six times removed. It is because 
“Eber” was originally the name of a region that it 
took so important a place in the genealogical tree. 

“Eber” designates the region occupied longest 
and most continuously by the peoples that traced 
their descent from Shem through Arphaxad. This 
is apparent in the words, “And ships shall come 
from the coast of Chittim [Kition, on the island of 
Cyprus], and shall afflict Asshur, and shall afflict 
Eber” (Num. xxiv. 24). Here “Eber” designates a 
country in the neighborhood of Assyria, and toa 
certain extent forming a part of it—the country be- 
yond the Euphrates. The importance of that river 
for anterior Asia may serve to explain the fact that 
the country beyond the Euphrates was designated 
at’ é£oyijv as the “region beyond.” 

The Babylonian name corresponding to the He- 
brew “‘Eber ha-Nahar” is “‘Ebir Nari” (comp. 
Winckler, * Gesch. Israel's," i. 223, note 1). It oc- 
curs in an inscription of Assur-bel-kala (Hommel, 
“Ancient Hebrew Tradition,” p. 195, line 5) about 
1100 n.c. In I Kings v. 4 (A. V. iv. 94) **Eber 
ha-Nahar” is descriptive of the limits of Solomon’s 
kingdom. 

Hommel’s opinion is that the region beyond 
Wadi Sirhan is indicated ; but see Ed. Konig, * Fünf 
Neue Arabische Landschaftsnamen im Alten Testa- 
ment,” 1901, p. 44. 

E. G. H. E. K. 

EBER BEN PETHAHIAH: Moravian schol- 
ar; lived in Ungarisch-Brod at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Steinschneider indicates the 
possibility of the name being merely a pseudonym. 
It appears on the title-page of “Mar’eh ha-Ketab 
we-Rashe Tebot,” a guide to Hebrew-German and 
its abbreviations (n.d.). See Havvrw B. MENAHEM 
OF GLOGAU. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 901: Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. i. 219; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 370. 
G AM. Sen. 


EBERLEN, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: 
German mathematician; lived at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in the first half of the sixteenth century. He 
was the author of a work entitled * Sefer ha-Zifar,” 
containing mathematical problems with solutions, 
which was finished Tuesday, Feb, 27, 1537. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 1271, 10. 
G. M. SEL. 
EBERTY, GEORGE FRIEDRICH FELIX: 
German jurist and author; born in Berlin Jan. 26, 
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1819; died at Arnsdorf (Riesengebirge) July 7, 
1884. He was educated at the universities of Berlin 
and Bonn. In 1849 he became privat-docent at the 
University of Breslau in natural and criminal law, 
and in 1854 associate professor. 

Eberty's principal works are: "Die Gestirne und 
die Weltgeschichte: Gedanken über Raum, Zeit, und 
Ewigkeit," Breslau, 1846, 3d ed. 1874; translated 
and published in English, and retranslated into Ger- 
man by Voigts-Rhetz, Leipsic, 1860; “Versuch auf 
dem Gebiete des Naturrechts,” Leipsic, 1852; 
* Geschichte des Preussischen Staats,” 7 vols., Bres- 
lau, 1866-78 ; * Walter Scott, ein Lebensbild,” 2 vols., 
Leipsie, 1860; translated into several languages, 
and reissued in 1870; “ Lord Byron, eine Biographie," 
2 vols., db. 1862, 2d ed. 1879; * Jugenderinnerungen 
eines Alten Berliners,” Berlin, 1878. De le Roi, in 
his * Geschichte der Evangelischen Juden-Mission " 
(i. 940), cites Eberty as a convert to Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

8. | 
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EBIASAPH or ABIASAPH (55°38, DN'3N): 
A Levite, descendant of Kohath, and one of the an- 
cestors of the prophet Samuel and of Heman, the 
singer. In Exodus vi. 24 and I Chronicles vi. 22 
(9), ix. 19, Ebiasaph (Abiasaph) occurs as a son of 
Korah and brother of Assir and Elkanah; but in I 
Chronicles vi. 8 (23) he is stated to have been a son 
of Elkanah, son of Assir, son of Korah.. 

K. M. SEL. 


EBIONITES (from D°3AN = “the poor”): Sect 
of Judxo-Christians of the second to the fourth cen- 
tury. They believed in the Messianic character of 
Jesus, but denied his divinity and supernatural or- 
igin; observed all the Jewish rites, such as circum- 
cision and the seventh-day Sabbath ; and used a gos- 
pel according to Matthew written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, while rejecting the writings of Paul as 
those of an apostate (Irenæus, “ Adversus Heereses,” 
i. 262; Origen, “Contra Celsum," ii. 1; Eusebius, 
“Hist. Eccl" iii. 97; Hippolytus, "Refutatio Hæ- 
resium," vii. 84; Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah, i. 9, 
12; on Matt. xii. 18). Some Ebionites, however, ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the supernatural birth of 
Jesus, and worked out a Christology of their own 
(Origen, 7/.c. v. 61). 

The origin of the Ebionites was, perhaps intention- 
ally, involved at an early date iu legend. Origen 
(“De Principiis," iv. 1, 22; “Contra Celsum,” ii. 1) 
still knew that the meaning of the name * Ebionim ” 
was *poor," but refers it to the poverty of their 
understanding (comp. Eusebius, /.c.), because they 
refused to accept the Christology of the ruling 
Church. Later a mythical person by the name 


Of Ebion was invented as the founder of the sect, 
who, like Cerinth, his supposed teacher, lived among 
the NAZARENES in Kokabe, a village in the district of 
Basan on the eastern side of the Jordan, and, having 
spread his heresy among the Christians who fled to 
this part of Palestine after the destruction of the 
Temple, migrated to Asia and to Rome (Epiphanius, 
«IIreses," xxx. 1, 2; Hippolytus, l.c. vii. 85, x. 22: 
Tertullian, “De Preescriptione Hereticorum,” 83). 
The early Christians called themselves preferably 
“Ebionim” (the poor; comp. Epiphanius, &c. xxx. 


17; Minucius Felix Octavius, ch. 36), because they re- 
garded self-imposed poverty as a meritorious method 
of preparation for the Messianic kingdom, according 
to Luke vi. 20, 24: * Blessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God”; and “ Woe unto you that are 
rich! for ye have received your consolation ” (= Mes- 
sianic share; Matt. v. 8, “the poor in spirit,” is a 
late modification of the original; comp. Luke iv. 18, 
vii. 22; Matt. xix. 21 et seq., xxvi. 9 et seg.; Luke 
xix. 8; John xii. 5; Rom. xv. 26; II Cor. vi. 10, viii. 
9; Gal. ii. 10; Jamesii. 5 et seg.). Accordingly they 
dispossessed themselves of all their goods and lived 
in communistic societies (Actsiv. 94et seg.). In this 
practise the Essenes also were encouraged, partly 
by Messianic passages, such as Isa. xi. 4, xlix. 3 
(comp. Ex. R. xxxi), partly by Deut. xv. 11: “The 
poor shall never cease out of the land" —a passage 
taken to be a warning not to embark upon com- 
merce when the study of the Law is thereby neg- 
lected (Ta‘an. 21a; comp. also Mek., Beshallah, ii., 
ed. Weiss, 56; see notes). 

Origen (l.c. ii. 1), while not clear as to the precise 
meaning .of the term “Ebionim,” gives the more 
important testimony that all Judzo-Christians were 
called “Ebionites.” The Christians that fled to the 
trans-Jordanic land (Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl." iii. 5, 
3), remaining true to their Judean traditions, were 
afterward regarded as a heretic sect of the Ebion- 
ites, and hence rose the legend of Ebion. To them 
belonged SymMacHus, the Bible translator (čb. vi. 
17). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. s.v. Ebioniten; 
Harnack, History of Dogma, pp. 299-300, Boston, 1595; Hil- 
genfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 1884, pp. 421-446, where the leg- 
endary Ebion is treated as a historical person. 

K. 


EBONY (nan): This word is mentioned only 
once in the Old Testament, namely, Ezek. xxvii. 15, 
where it is stated that the Arabian merchant people, 
the Dedanites (see DonAx1M), brought horns of ebony 
to Tyre. The genuine ebony is the wood of the 
Diospyros Hbenum and of several kindred species. 
Itis now indigenous to eastern Asia and Ceylon, 
but is found in Zanzibar and Mozambique also. In 
ancient times ebony was brought from Ethiopia; 
and this variety, which was considered superior to 
that of India, was held to be very precious. The Phe- 
nicians, Egyptians (Thebes; see *Zeit. für Aegyp- 
tologie," 1886, xiii.), and Babylonians (*ushu"; see 
Schrader, “K. B." iii. 87) used it for fashioning im- 
ages of their gods and all kinds of precious vessels 
for sacred and profane use. Cheyne thinks, with 
some degree of probability (*Encyc. Bibl.”), that 
ebony is mentioned also in I Kings x. 22, where, 
corresponding to Ezek. xxvii. 15, he reads p'3am WY, 
“ivory and ebony," instead of PIY. 


E. G XX. 
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EBRON (A. V., incorrectly, Hebron). See AB- 
DON, of which it is a variant form. 


EBSTEIN, WILHELM: German physician; 
born in Jauer, Prussian Silesia, Nov. 27, 1886. He 
studied medicine at the universities of Breslau 
and Berlin, graduating from the last-named in 1859. 
In this year he was appointed physician at the 
Allerheiligen Hospital, Breslau; in 1868, chief phy- 
sician at the municipal poorhouse; in 1869, privat- 
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docent; in 1874, professor in Góttingen University 
(which chair he still [1903] holds); and in 1877, di- 
rector of the university hospital and dispensary. 


Ebstein’s specialties are malassimilation and de- 


fective nutrition, in the treatment of which he has 
introduced several new methods. He eliminates the 
hydrocarbons from the food almost entirely, but al- 
lows fat to be taken with adequate albumen, his 
theory being that fat contains nutritive matter 
equivalent to two and a half times that of hydro- 
carbons (see the following by Ebstein: “Die Fett- 
leibigkeit," ete., 7th ed., Wiesbaden, 1887; “Fett 
oder Kohlenhydrate,” Wiesbaden, 1885; and * Was- 
serentziehung und Anstrengende Muskelbewegung- 
en," čb. 1885; also Oertel, “Die Ebsteinsche Flug- 
schrift über Wasserentziehung," Leipsic, 1885). In 
this field Ebstein has become one of the leading spe- 
cialists of the world. 

Of his numerous works may be mentioned: “ Nie- 
renkrankheiten Nebst den Affectionen der Nieren- 
becken und der Urnieren," in Von Ziemssen's 
“Handbuch der Speziellen Pathologie und Thera- 
pie." 2d ed., vol. ix. ; “Traumatische Leukiimie,” in 
" Deutsche Med. Wochenschrift," 1894; “Handbuch 
der Praktischen Medizin,” 7. 1899; “Die Medi- 
zin im Alten Testament,” Stuttgart, 1901; * Hand- 
buch der Praktischen Medizin,” (with Schwalbe), 
tù. 1901; “Die Krankheiten im Feldzuge Gegen 
Russland," 7b. 1902; * Dorf- und Stadthygiene,” iù. 
1902; "Die Medizin in Bibel und Talmud? (New 
Testament and Talmud), 2b. 1908. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v.: Moyers 
I&onversations-Lexikon, s.v.; Brockhaus, Konversations- 
Lexikon, s.v. 
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ECCLESIASTES, BOOK OF: The name 

“ Ecclesiastes "—literally, ^ Member of an Assembly,” 
often thought to mean (after Jerome) * Preacher "—is 
the Septuagint rendering of the Hebrew * Kohoclet," 
apparently as an intensive formation from the root 
“Kahal,” with which such forms as the Arabic 
“rawiyyah ” (professional reciter) have 


Name been compared. The Hebrew word is 
and Au- given by the author of the book as his 
thorship. name, sometimes with the article (xii. 


8, and probably vii. 27), but ordinarily 
withoutit: similar licenseis allowed in Arabicin the 
case of some common nouns used as proper names. 
The author represents himself as the son of David, 
and king over Isracl in Jerusalem (i. 1, 12, 16; ii. 
7, 9. The work consists of personal or autobio- 
graphie matter, with reflections on the purpose of 
life and the best method of conducting it. These, 
the author declares, were composed by him as he 
increased in wisdom, were “weighed,” studied, cor- 
rected, expressed in carefully chosen phrases, and 
correctly written out (xii. 9, 10), to be taught to the 
people. 

The fact of the author describing himself in the 
foregoing style, together with his statements concern- 
ing the brilliancy of his court and his studies in 
philosophy (i. 19-17, ii. 4-11), led the ancients to 
identify him with Solomon; and this identification, 
which appears in the Peshitta, Targum, and Tal- 
mud (compare ‘Er. 21b; Shab. 30a), passed unques- 
tioned till comparatively recent times. The order 


of the Solomonic writings in the canon suggested 
that Ecclesiastes was written before Canticles (Rashi 
on D. D. 14b); whereas another tradition made 
their composition simultaneous, or put Ecclesi- 
astes last (Seder ‘Olam Rabbah, ed. Ratner, p. 
66, with the editor’s notes). The fact that Kohelet 
speaks of his reign in the past tense (i. 12) sug- 
gested that the book was written on Solomon's 
death-bed (20.). Another way of accounting for it 
was to suppose that Solomon composed it during 
the period in which he was driven from his throne 
(Git. 68b), a legend which may have originated from 
this passage. The canonicity of the book was, how- 
ever, long doubtful (Yad. iii. 5; Meg. 7a), and was 
one of the matters on which the school of Shammai 
took a more stringent view than the school of Hil- 
lel; it was finally settled “on the day whereon 
R. Eleazar b. Azariah was appointed head of the 
assembly." Endeavors were made to render it 
apocryphal on the ground of its not being inspired 
(Tosef., Yad. ii. 14; ed. Zuckermandel, p. 683), or 
of its internal contradictions (Shab. 30b), or of a 
tendency which it displayed toward heresy —that is, 
Epicureanism (Pesik., ed. Buber, viii. 68b); but 
these objections were satisfactorily answered (see S. 
Schiffer, “Das Buch Kohcelet,” Frankfort-on-tho- 
Main, 1884). It was assumed that Solomon had 
taken the name * Kohelet,” just as he had taken the 
name “Agur” (Prov. xxx. 1), as a collector (see, 
further, Eppenstein, * Aus dem Kohelet-Kommentar 
des Tanchum Jeruschalmi,” Berlin, 1888); and 
probably the Septuagint rendering represents a 
theory that the name contained an allusion to I Kings 
viii. 1, where Solomon is said to have gathered an 
assembly. | 

As to the age of the work, there is an indieation 
of the latest date at which it could have been writ- 
ten in the fact that Ben Sira repeatedly quotes or 
imitates it (Ecclus. [Sirach] xxvii. 26, from Eccl. 
x. 8, verbatim [comp. LXX.]; xviii. 5, from Ecel. 
iii. 14, inverted, probably for metrical reasons; xxx. 
21, from Eccl. xi. 10; xxxiv. 5b, from Eccl. v. 9; 
xiii. 21, 29, atter Eccl. ix. 16; xxxvii. 14, after Eccl. 
vii. 19; xxxiv. 1, after Eccl. v. 11; comp. * The 
Wisdom of Ben Sira,” ed. Schechter and Taylor, In- 
troauction, pp. 18 e£ seq., and p. 26, note 2). Since 
Den Sira declares himself a compiler from the Old 
Testament (xxiv. 28), whereas Ecclesiastes claims 
originality (xii. 9, 10), it seems certain, in the case of 
close agreement between the two books, that Ben Sira 
must be the borrower, This fact gives some date 
about 250 or 900 n.c. as the latest possible for the 
composition of the book in its present form; for this 
repeated borrowing implies that Ben Sira regarded it 
as part of his canon, which would scarcely contain 
any works that had been produced in his lifetime. 
With this fact the nature of Ben Sira's language, as 
preserved in Talmudic quotations, agrees; for such 
decided Neo-Hebraisms as ppy (“business”), sow 
(“lest”), and npn (“authorize”) are 
not found in Ecclesiastes, though, had 
they been in vogue in the author's 
time, he would have had constant occasion to em- 
ploy them. He uses instead yan, 95 (vii. 16, 17; 
also used in the Phenician Eshmunazar inscription),. 
and pow. Though allusions to Ecclesiastes are 
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not common in the New Testament, Matt. xxiii. 
28, R. V., “These ye ought to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone," seems clearly a 
reminiscence of Eccl. vii. 18. It is therefore nec- 
essary to reject all theories that bring the book 
down to a date later than 250 u.c., including that 
of Graetz, who regarded it as Herodian—in which 
he is followed by Leimdórfer (Erlangen, 1891), 
who makes Simeon ben Shetah the author—and 
that of Renan, who places it somewhere before 
100 m.c. These theories are largely based on con- 
jectural interpretations of historical allusions, which, 
though often attractive, are not convincing. The 
Grecisms supposed to be found in the book are 
all imaginary (for instance, DINS has no connec- 
tion with $0£yua; the phrase “under the sun, ” which 
occurs so frequently, is also found in the Eshmu- 
nazar and Tabnith inscriptions, not later than 800 
B.C., as the equivalent of “on earth”), and the sup- 
positions as to borrowings from Greek philosophy 
which some have professed to detect are all fallacious 
(see Ad. Lods, *L'Ecclésiaste et la Philosophie 
‘Grecque,” 1890). 

On the other hand, there is much in the language 
which, with the present knowledge of Hebrew, one 
should be disposed to regard as characteristic of a 
comparatively late period. H. Grotius, in the six- 
teenth century, collected about a hundred words and 
phrases of this sort occurring in the book; but sev- 
eral apparent modernisms may represent usages 
which must have been introduced into Palestine at 
an carly period (e.g., yw for SWN, and the abstracts 
in n both from Assyrian), or words which may have 
been largely used in ancient times (e.g., “takken,” 
“to correct,” also Assyrian); and even in the case of 
some idioms which seem especially characteristic of 
late Hebrew, the likeliest account is that they were 
preserved through long ages in remote dialects 
(so “kebar,” “already,” occurring only in this book 
—apparently an old verb,“ kabur,” “itis great”; 2.e., 
“itis a long timesince" ; comp. the Arabic “ talama"); 
certain Persisms, however (Dana, “account” [viii. 
11] Persian “payghim”; DÐ, “park” [i. 5], 
Zend “pairidaeza,” Armenian " partez"), seem to 
provide a more certain clue; and that the book is 
post-exilic may be asserted with confidence, though 
how near the latest possible limit the date can be 
"brought down can not be fixed with precision. 
TIence the Solomonic authorship (which few now 
hold) may be dismissed; nor indeed could the sec- 
ond king of the dynasty have spoken of "all which 
were in Jerusalem before me." 

Beyond the faet that Kohelet was uncritically 
identified with Solomon, it seems impossible to dis- 
cover any connection between the two names. The 
interpretation of the word “ IXohelet " as a substan- 
tive is purely conjectural; and though the phrase 
rendered * masters of assemblies," but more probably 
signifying "authors of collections," lends some color 
to the rendering “collector,” it is not free from 
grave difficulty. As a proper name, however, it 
might be derived from “kaha?” in one of the Arabic 
senses of that root, though its use with the article 
would in that case constitute a difficulty; finally, 
it might be a foreign word. The Talmud seems 
vightly to call attention to the importance of the 
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past tense in i. 12; for one who says “I was king” 
implies that his reign is over: he must be speaking 
either as a dead man or as one who has abdicated. 
Kohelet is then either a fictitious person or an adap- 
tation of some monarch, like Al-Nu‘man of Arabic 
mythology (Tabari, i. $53), who, becoming con- 
scious of the instability of the world, abandons his 
throne and takes to devotion. Similarly, Kohelet 
appears to pass from king to preacher, though it is 
not actually stated that he abandons his throne. 
The references to kings in all but the earliest chap- 
ters rather imply that the author is a subject; but 
this may be unintentional. The author's idea of a 
king would seem to be modeled on the monarchs of 
Persia, with kings and provinces subject to them 
(ii. 8); and the gardens with exotics (ii. 5) and irri- 
gated parks (ii. 6) are likely to belong to the same 
region. 

The Israelitish name for God is nowhere em- 
ployed, nor does there appear to be any reference to 
Judaic matters; hence there seems to be a possibility 
that the book is an adaptation of a work in some 
other language. Thissupposition would agree with 
the fact that certain of the idioms found init are not 
so much late Hebrew as foreign Hebrew (e.g., vii. 
24, viii. 17, xii. 9); with the frequent use of the parti- 
cipial present (e.g., viii. 14); with the unintelligible 
character of several phrases which are apparently not 
corrupt (e.g., iv. 17, x. 15, much of xii. 4-6) ; and with 
the want of sharpness that characterizes some of the 
aphorisms (¢.g., x. 9). Further, the verb mw (xii. 9), 
which describes a process to which the author says 
he subjected his proverbs, should, on the analogy 
of the Arabic “wazan,” refer to the numbering of 
syllables; and the following phrases, apparently’ 
meaning “searched out and corrected ” or “ carefully 
straightened,” have the appearance of referring to 
metrical correctness, though their exact import is 
not easy to fix. Of any such formal technicality 
the verses of Kohelet bear no trace in their existing 
form; yet there are places where the introduction of 
words would be more intelligible if the author had a 
fixed number of syllables to make up (e.g., xii. 2, 
“while the sun or the light or the moon or the stars 
be not darkened”). If this be so, the character of 
the idioms noticed (e.g., xii. 9, “the wiser Kohelet 
became, the more did he teach ") renders it probable 
that the language of the model was Indo-Germanic; 
and the introduction of the names “ David,” “ Israel,” 
and “Jerusalem,” as well as the concealment of all 
names in the case of the anecdotes which the author 
introduces (e.g., iv. 18-15, ix. 14-16), is with the view 
of accommodating the work to Jewish taste. 

In Ecclesiastes there are some continuous sections of 
considerablelength: (1) Kohelet's autobiography, i. 
19-ii. 26; (2) a statement of the doctrines of deter- 
minism and Epicureanism, ix. 1-12; (8) a description 
of death, xii. 1-8. The rest of the book is in short 
paragraphs or isolated aphorisms; and the author in 
xii. 11, 12 declares that the aphoristic style is supe- 
rior to the continuous discourse—a doctrine which in 
modern times has been associated with the name of 
Bacon. In the autobiography theauthor states that 
he experimented with various forms of study, pleas- 
ure, and enterprise, in the hope of finding the mean- 
ing of the endless chain of phenomena. but that he 
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abandoned them in disgust. The morals that he 
draws, however, appear to be inconsistent; since, 
while some verses encourage the theory 
that pleasure is the summum bonum, 
others seem to warn youth against any 
such view. "This inconsistency, which could proba- 
bly be paralleled from the works of Oriental pessi- 
mists like Omar Khayyam and Abu al-/Ala of Ma‘ar- 
rah, attracted attention, as has been stated, in early 
times; but the various attempts that have been 
made to bring the author into harmony with himself 
are too subjective to be convincing. Thus some 
would regard all the edifying passages as interpola- 
tions (so Haupt, “ Oriental Studies," pp. 248 et seq.); 
others would regard the Epicurean passages as to be 
read with interrogations (so some rabbis), while it 
has also been suggested (by Bickell, “ Der Prediger ") 
that the sheets of the book have been displaced. 
None of these opinions can be received without ex- 
ternal evidence. It seems more probable, therefore, 
that the author expresses the varying sentiments of 
different moods, just as the second of the writers 
mentioned above alternates between orthodoxy and 
blasphemy. 

After his personal history the author proceeds to 
give illustrations of more general experiences. In 
these he speaks as a subject rather than as a king; 
he cites the prevalence of injustice in the world, 
for which he had some tentative solutions (iii. 17, 
18); later, however, he relapsed into the Epicu- 
rean conclusion (iii. 22), accentuated by further ob- 
servation into pessimism (iv. 1-4). At this point he 
proceeds to introduce a variety of maxims, illus- 
trated by anecdotes, leading up to the conclusion 
(vii. 17) that the plan of the universe is incompre- 
hensible, Chapter ix, formulates the doctrine that 
men’s actions and motives are all foreordained, and 
advises gaiety on the ground that whatever is to 
happen is already fixed, and that there will be no 
room for activity in the grave. This is emphasized 
by anecdotes of the unexpected happening (11-16). 
There follows another series of maxims leading up 
toa poetical description of death, and, after some 
observations on the value of the aphorism, to the as- 
sertion that the substance of the whole matter is 
“ Fear God and keep his commandments, . . . for God 
shall bring every work into judgment” (xii. 13-14). 

The felicity, wisdom, and profundity of many of 
the aphorisms probably endeared the book to many 
who might have been displeased with the Epicurean 
and pessimistic passages. Yet without the idea that 
Kohelet was Solomon one could scarcely imagine the 
work ever having been included in the canon: and 
had it not been adopted before the doctrine of the 
Resurrection became popular, it is probable that the 
author’s views on that subject would have caused 
his book to be excluded therefrom. Mystical inter- 
pretation of the book began fairly early (sce Ned. 
93b); and the work was a favorite source of citation 
with those rabbis who, like Saadia, were philosophers 
as well as theologians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See, besides the commentaries of Hitzig, De- 
litzsch, Volck-Oettli, Siegfried, and Wildeboer, the following : 
Ewald. Poctische Schriften des Alten Testaments, iv.: Renan, 
L'Ecclésiaste, Paris, 1882; Graetz, Koheleth, Breslau, 1871; 
C. H. H. Wright, The Book of Kohelet, London, 1883; Bick- 
ell, Kohelet, 1886; Plumptre, Ecclesiastes, Cambridge, 1881; 
Tyler, Ecclesiastes, London, 1874; Wünsche, Bibliotheca 
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Rabbiniea, Midrash Koheleth, 1880; Cheyne, Job and Solo. 
mon, London, 1887 ; also the following monographs on special 
points: Haupt, Zhe Book of Ecclesiastes (Oriental Studies 
of the Philudelphia Oriental Club), 1894: Euringer, Der Ma- 
soratert des Kohelet, Leipsic, 1890; Kohler, Ucher die 
Grundanschamaigen des Buches Kohetet, Erlangen, 1885; 
Biekell, Der Prediger über den. Wert des Daseins. Inns- 
bruck, 1881; Schiffer, Das Buch Kohelet Nach der AUP as- 
sung der Weisen des Talmuds und Midraseh, 1884; Renan, 
Histoire du Peuple d'Isracl, vol. V. Ch. xv.: Piepenbring, 
Histoire du Peuple d'Israel. For further bibliography con- 
sult Palm, Die Qoheleth Litteratur, Tübingen, 1888; and 
Siegfried, Commentary, pp. 25-27. 
D. S. M. 


J. JR. 
ECCLESIASTICUS. Sce SIRACIL 


ECHO DES JUDENTHUMS. See PERIOD- 
ICALS, 

ECIJA (MÐN): Spanish city in the province of 
Seville. A charge of ritual murder occurred in the 
time of the “great king” Alfonso (Alfonso X., or 
Alfonso XL). The Jew charged with the crime 
was imprisoned on the eve of the Passover. At 
the mere report the populace rose. Many Jews 
saved their lives by taking refuge in the houses of 
the nobles. In Ecija, his birthplace, the fanaticism 
of thearchdeacon Ferrand Martinez found a fruitful 
soil. At his bidding the synagogue was destroyed 
(Dec., 1890, not 1395 as in Jacobs, “Sources,” No. 
1818). The great Jewish massacre in 1891 spread 
from Sevilleto Ecija, where most of the Jews joined 
the Church. With noless cruelty were the Maranos 
treated in 1478, until a few knights came to thoir 
rescuc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Y chudah, pp. 25, 88; Ama- 
dor de los Rios, Hist. ii. 611 et seq., iii. 159; Jacobs, Sources. 


G. M. K. 


ECIJA, JOSEPH DE. See BENVENISTE, Jo- 
SEPH BEN EPHRAIM HA-LEVT. 

ECK, JOHANN MAIER VON : Catholic theo- 
logian ; born at Eck, Bavaria, Nov. 18, 1486; died in 
Ingolstadt Feb. 10, 1548. One of the most active 
antagonists of Luther, he was an equally zealous 
enemy ofthe Jews. Ilis work, * Verlegung eines Ju- 
den-Büchleins, Darin ein Christ (der) Ganzen Chris- 
tenheit zu Schmach Will, als Geschühe den Juden 
Unrecht, in Bezüchtigung der Christ-Kinder-Mord,” 
an endeavor to fasten the blood accusation on the 
Jews, was published in Ingolstadt in 1549. Eck 
translated the Vulgate into German in an effort to 
counteract the influence of Luther's version of the 
Bible. His translation, known as “ Die Ingolstadter 
Bibel von 1588," is by no means as accurate or as 
well written as Luther's version. He also edited 
Haggai in Hebrew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, v. 596: 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 220; Grütz, Gesch. ix. 310 et scq. 
Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc., and Wetzer and Welte's Kirech- 
enlexikon, s.v. 


J. A. M. F. 


ED ("witness"): Name supplied by the English 
versions for the altar erected by the tribes on the 
east of the Jordan (Joshua xxii. 34). The name does 
not appear in the Masoretic text nor in the Septua- 
gint. The Hebrew reads simply, * And the children 
of Reuben and the children of Gad called the altar, 
for it is a witness between usthatthe Lord is God”: 
and it would seem that the name of the altar must 
have been dropped by a copyist. 
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Dillmann (Joshua ad loc.) suggests “ Gal-'ed," as 
in Gen. xxxi. 47 (A. V. * Galeed "). 
E. G. II. G. D. L. 


‘EDAH KEDOSHAH or KEHALA KAD- 
DISHA: Two Hebrew appellations signifying re- 
spectively “holy congregation” and “sacred col- 
lege”; the former being peculiar to the Palestinian 
sources, While the latter is used exclusively in the 
Babylonian Talmud. They designate a Palestinian 
association of scholars that flourished in the second 
century (last tannaitic generation), and of which 
Jose ben Meshullam and Simeon ben Menasya were 
members; but whether these two constituted the 
whole association, or merely formed part of a larger 
aggregation, can only be conjectured, the purport 
of the main sources relied upon in this instance being 
somewhat ambiguous and contradictory. The Pal- 
estinian Talmud (Ma‘as. Sh. ii. 58d) asserts, “By 
‘Edah Kedoshah are meant R. Jose ben ha-Meshul- 
lam and R. Simeon ben Menasya.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 70; Heil- 
prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., s.v. Shime‘on b. Menasya; Frankel, 
Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 201; Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 238; 
Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 489 et sey.; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 


368. 
8. 8. S. M. 
EDDINUS: One of the three “holy singers 


. , the sons of Asaph” (I Esd. i. 15), at Josiah’s 
Passover. He alone belonged to the royal suite. 
The name is a Greek equivalent of *Jeduthun." 
See the parallel passage—II Chron. xxxv. 15. 

E. G. H. E. I N. 


EDEL, JUDAH LOW BEN MOSES HA- 
LEVI: Russian preacher; born at Zamoscz, govern- 
ment of Lublin, Poland; died at Slonim 1827. He 
was a pupil of Elijah Wilna, and, besides possessing 
great homiletic talent, was a Hebraist and a Tal- 
mudic scholar. He wrote: “Safah le-Ne’emanim,” 
a concise Hebrew grammar for beginners (Lemberg, 
1793); “ Afike Yehudah,” a collection of homilies, of 
which only the first volume, containing twenty-four 
sermons, appeared (75. 1802); * Me Neftoah,” a com- 
mentary on Maimonides’ introduction to Tohorot 
(syelostok, 1816); “Mayim Tchorim,” a commen- 
tary on Tohorot (db. 1817); “Iyye ha-Yam,” essays 
on the Haggadah, edited by his son Solomon (Os- 
trog, 1895); “Yam ha-Talmud," casuistic notes; 
“ Redife Mayya,” on Hebrew synonyms. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 220; Fuenn, Keneset Y'is- 


rael, p. 415; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 71. 
K. M. SEL. 


EDELMANN (HEN-TOB), HIRSCH: Au- 
thor and editor; born in Swislocz, Russia, 1805; died 
at Berlin, Nov. 20, 1858. He was the son of a rab- 
binical scholar, and received a good Talmudical edu- 
cation, which he later supplemented by acquainting 
himself thoroughly with ancient and modern Hebrew 
literature. In 1839 Edelmann published his first 
work, *Haggahot u-Bi’urim,” notesand commenta- 
ries to the * Me’irat 'Enayim" of Nathanson and Et- 
linger, Wilna, 1839. Five years later he published 
* * Alim le-Mibhan,” specimens or extracts from his 
work on difficult passages of the Haggadah in the 
Talmudim and Midrashim, with an appendix, “ Me- 
gillat Sefer," on Purim and the Megillah, Danzig, 
1844. The following year he published in Königs- 


Ecclesiastes 
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berg (where, as at Danzig, he had charge of a print- 
ing establishment) two critical editions of the Hag- 
gadah for Passover, with introductions, annotations, 
etc. The same year he published, also in Königs- 
berg, the “Siddur Hegyon Leb,” which is commonly 
known as *Landshuth's Prayer-Book.” To this 
work Edelmann also contributed glossaries, emen- 
dations, and notes. 

Edelmann spent about ten years in England, and 
was one of the first competent scholars to examine 
the manuscripts and rare printed books of the Op- 
penheim collection in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
and to give the outside world some knowledge of 
their contents. In this work he was assisted by 
Leopold Duxes; and they jointly edited and pub- 
lished “Ginze Oxford” (with an English transla- 
tion by M. H. Bresslau, London, 1851). 

'To this period of Edelmann'sactivity belong also: 
“Derek Tobim,” ethical wills of Judah ibn Tibbon 
and Maimonides; also ancient Arabic and Greek prov- 
erbs rendered into Hebrew, with English translation 
by Bresslau, London, 1852; “ Dibre Hefez,” extracts 
from various unprinted works, London, 1853; * Tehil- 
lah la-Yesharim," poem by Moses Hayyim Luz- 
ZATTO from an Oxford manuscript, with preface by 
Edelmann, London, 1851; and * Hemdah Genuzah,” 
unedited manuscripts by early rabbinical authori- 
ties, with a literary-historical introduction, Königs- 
berg, 1856. Edelmann also brought out a valuable 
critical new edition of Estori ha-Farhi’s “ Kaftor 
u-Ferah,” Berlin, 1851, and wrote “ Gedullat Sha’ul,” 
a biography of Rabbi Saul Wanr, the alleged one- 
day King of Poland, with an appendix, “Nir le- 
Dawid ule-Zar‘o,” the genealogy of Denis M. Sam- 
uel of London, a descendant of that rabbi, London, 
1854. In 1852 Edelmann settled in Berlin, For 
three months before his death he was in the insane 
department of the Charité hospital of that city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. s.v.; Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud. 1858, No. 51; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 222. 
P. Wr. 


L. G. 


EDELMANN, SIMHAH REUBEN: Russian 
grammarian and commentator; born in Wilna Jan., 
1821; died in Warsaw Dec., 1892. He received a 
good Talmudical education at home and later at the 
yeshibah of Volozhin. He lived in Rossein for about 
thirty years, mainly in the employ of a rich mer- 
chant of the name of Gabrilovitch, but for a part 
of the time in business for himself. Edelmann was 
the first to discover the latent talent of the poet 
Judah Loeb Gorpon, for whom he obtained a posi- 
tion as teacher in Gabrilovitch’s house. After the 
death of his wife Edelmann left Rossein and lived 
for a short time in Tels (1867). Later he was em- 
ployed successively in Mohilev and Kónigsberg. In 
his later days he was again in business for himself, 
first in Brest and then in Kovno, and at last settled 
in Warsaw, the home of his surviving children, where 
he died. 

Edelmann was the author of the following works: 
“Shoshannim,” containing, besides some treatises on 
grammar and exegesis, afew poems, and a commen- 
tary on Canticles, Königsberg, 1860; * Ha-Mesillot," 
in three parts, of which the first treats of the Maso- 
retic text of the Bible and of the changed readings 
occurring in the Dible quotations of the Talmud; 
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the second is a quasi-critical commentary on 
Psalms Ixviii., xc., and c., and the third con- 
tains commentaries and explanations on various dif- 
ficult passages of the Haggadah, Wilna, 1875; * Ha- 
Tirosh," a commentary on Midrash Rabbah, part 1, 
Genesis, Warsaw, 1891; and “Doresh Reshumot" 
(a scathing criticism of the liberal views advanced 
by Weiss in * Dor”), zb. 1892. He also contributed 
valuable articles to Fuenn’s *Ha-Rarmel? and At- 
las’ * Ha-Kerem.” 

Edelmann was considered one of the foremost 
champions of Orthodoxy in modern Hebrew litera- 
ture, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hakam we-Dor, a biography of S. R. Edel- 


mann by his son Mordecai Isaac, Warsaw, 1885 (Hebrew); 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. 
P. Wr. 


L. G. 

EDELS, SAMUEL ELIEZER BEN JU- 
DAH: Polish rabbi; born in Posen, 1555; died at. 
Ostrog Nov. 80, 1631. He was a son-in-law of Rabbi 
Moses Ashkenazi, author of “ Zikron Mosheh.” Sam- 
uel bears the name of his mother-in-law, Edel. In 


Samuei Edels. 


(From a traditional portrait.) 


1585 his wife's parents founded for him a large yeshi- 
bah, which was under his management until 1609. 
His mother-in-law supported the students out of her 
own money. 1n1590hewasalready recognized asan 
eminent scholar, and together with other rabbis, who 
were in convention at the city of Lublin, hesigned the 
anathema against the use of monoy for the purpose 
of securing a rabbinical position. In1610 he became 
rabbi of Chelm, which position he held with dis- 
tinction for four years; he was then elected rabbi 
and head of the yeshibah at Lublin (1614). From 
Lublin he was called to Tictin (Tykoezin). During 
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anonymously. 


the remainder of his life Edels was rabbi and head 

of the yeshibah of Ostrog, in the Russian province 

of Volhynia. 

Edels conceived a new method in the study of the 
Talmud. His efforts were directed toward the in- 
vestigation of the Tosafot, and the explanation of 
any passages on them which seemed to be unclear 
or to contradict the Talmud. He thus succeeded 
in producing many “hiddushim” (novelle) on the 
entire Talmud. Tis constant desire was to discover 
something new and original, and because of his orig- 
inality discussions that were really complex and 
diflicult seemed to him extremely simple. 

Edels in 1600 published part of his hiddushim 
On learning that his new method 
had made a favorable impression upon his contem- 
poraries, he published the remaining part in 1611. 

Edels also endeavored to apply his new method 
to the Haggadot of the Talmud. This he did ina 
work which he published in 1627 in opposition to 
the many rabbis who devoted their time to the 
Cabala, and who tried to explain the Haggadah by 
means of it. Edels considered the method of his 
opponents as a mere waste of time. 

From his various works it is clear that Edels pos- 
sessed a knowledge of astronomy and philosophy ; of 
the latter science, indeed, he made a deep and care- 
ful study. 

His published works are: novell on Bezah and 
Yebamot, Basel, 1600; on Niddah and Nedarim, 
Prague, 1602; and on the other treatises of the Tal- 
mud, Lublin, 1611-91; novelle on the haggadic 
portions of the Talmud, vol. i., čb. 1627; vol. ii., 
Cracow, 1681; supplement to parts of his halakie 
novelle, Lublin, 1670; hymns for the Sabbath in the 
work “Kabbalat Shabbat,” 7b. 1620. Most editions 
of the Talmud contain Edels’ novellae. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Nesher, No. 20, Lemberg, 1864 ; C. N. Dem- 
bitzer, Kelilat Y ofi, ii. 126, Cracow, 18083; B. Friedberg, Lu- 
hot Zikkaron, p. 16, Drohobicz, 1897; idem, Gesch. der Fa- 
milie Schor, p. 10, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901 ; 8. A. Horo- 
detzky, Shem mi-Shemuel, Drohobiez, 1875 ; S. D. Nissen- 
baum, Lekorot. ha-Yehudim be-Lublin, p. 34, Lublin, 1899; 
Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 2419; Gratz, Gesch. Hebr. 
transl.. viii. 111, Warsaw, 1899; M. Perles, Megilot Y'uhasin, 
p. 32, Warsaw, 1899. 

L.G. B. F. 


EDEN, GARDEN OF (Hebrew, fy ya; Arabic, 
“Jannat ‘Adn ”.—Biblical Data: Name given to 
the “earthly paradise ” occupied by Adam and Eve 
before their fall through sin. The word “Eden,” per- 
haps an Assyrian loan-word, is of the same root as 
the Assyrian “edinu,” synonymous with “seru” 
(= field, depression; compare the Arabic “zaur,” 
which is the name still given to the country south 
of Babylon and extending to the Persian Gulf; the 
nomadic tribes inhabiting it were called by the As- 
syrians “sabe edini”) (see Delitzsch, * Wo Lag das 
Paradies? ”). Its connection with the Hebrew word 
My is of later origin. Sprenger (“Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad,” ii. 507) explains it 
through the Arabic “ ‘adn.” 

The writer of the Biblical story of Eden (Gen. 
ii.-iii.) is evidently describing some place which he 
conceives to beon the earth ; hence the exact details: 
“God planted a garden eastward, in Eden," etc. 
Many attempts have been made to determine the 
precise geographical location. 'The most ancient 
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tradition, going back to Josephus and followed by 
most of the Church Fathers, makes Havilah equiva- 
lent to India, and the Pison one of its rivers, while 


Cush is Ethiopia and the Gihon the Nile. <A very 
popular theory places Eden in Babylonia. Calvin 


made the Shatt al-‘Arab—formed by the union of the 
Tigris and Euphrates—the river that “went out of 
the garden"; but it is now known that in ancient 
times the two rivers entered the Persian Gulf sep- 
arately. Friedrich Delitzsch also places Eden in the 
country around Babylon and south of it, a country 
which was so beautiful in its luxuriant vegetation 
and abundant streams that it was known as “ Kar- 
Duniash," or * garden of the god Duniash." Raw- 
linson even tried to show the identity of the names 
*Gan-Eden" and *Kar-Duniash." "This region is 
watered practically by the Euphrates alone, which is 
here on a higher level than the Tigris. The Pison 
and the Gihon are identified with two canals (they 
may originally have been river-beds) 
Views of which branch out from the Euphrates 
Delitzsch. just below Babylon. The former, to 
the west, is the Pallacopas, upon which 
Ur was situated, and Havilah is thus identified with 
the portion of the Syrian desert bordering on Baby- 
lonia, which is known to have been rich in gold. 
The latter, Gihon, is the Shatt al-Nil, which passes 
the ruinsof the ancient Erech, while Cush is the Mat 
Kashshi, or the northern part of Babylonia proper. 
Curiously enough, this region was also called “ Me- 
luha," which name was afterward transferred to 
Ethiopia. Other Assyriologists (e.g., Haupt, “Wo 
Lag das Paradies?" in “Ueber Land und Meer,” 
1894-95, No. 15) do not credit the Biblieal writer 
with the definiteness of geographical knowledge 
which Delitzsch considers him to have had. l 
A very natural theory, which must occur to any 
one reading the Babylonian Gilgamesh epic, con- 
nects Eden with the dwelling of Parnapishtim, the 
Babylonian Noah, at the * confluence of streams." 
This is supposed to have been in the Persian Gulf 
or Nar Marratim (* stream of bitterness "), into which 
emptied the four rivers Euphrates, Tigris, Kercha, 
and Karun (compare Jensen, * Kosmologie der Baby- 
lonier," p. 507, and Jastrow, “ Religion of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians,” p. 506) It is probable, 
however, that the story as given in the Bible isa 
later adaptation of an old legend, points of which 
were vague to the narrator himself, and hence any 
attempt to find the precise location 
The of Eden must prove futile. Indeed, 
Gilgamesh the original Eden was very likely in 
Epic. heaven, which agrees with the view 
on the subject held by the Arabs. 
Gunkel, in his commentary on Genesis, also adopts 
this view, and connects the stream coming out of 
Eden with the Milky Way and its four branches. 
Though there is no one Babylonian legend of the 
Garden of Eden with which the Biblical story can be 
compared as in the case of the stories of the Creation 
and of the Flood, there are nevertheless points of re- 
lationship between it and Babylonian mythology. 
On one of the tablets found at Tell el-Amarna, now 
in the Berlin Museum, occurs the legend of Adapa. 
Adapa, the first man, is the son of the god Ea, by 
whom he has been endowed with wisdom, but not 
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with everlasting life. He lives in Eridu, and cares 
for the sanctuary of the god. 'One day while fish- 
ing in a calm sea the south wind suddenly arises and 
overturns his boat. In his anger Adapa fights with 
the south wind and breaks his wings so that he can 
not blow for seven days. Anu, the god of heaven, 
hearing of this, summons Adapa before him. Ea 
gives his son instructions as to his behavior before 
Anu; among other things he tells him: “ Bread of 
death will they offer thee: eat notofit. Water of 
death will they bring thee: drink notof it.” Adapa 
does as he is told, but the bread and water Anu 
causes to be placed before him are of life, not of 
death. Thus Adapa loses his chance of eternal life. 
He puts on the garment, however, which is offered 

him, following Ea's instructions. In 


The El- this story the bread of life is parallel 
Amarna  tothetree of life in the Biblical story. 
Tablets.  Itis probable that the water of life also 


formed a part of the original story, 
and that the river of Eden isa trace of it. In Ezek. 
xlvii. 6-19 and, with some variation, in Rev. xxii. 
1, 2 mention is made of a “river of water of life, . . . 
and on either side of the river was there the tree of 
life," showing that the water of life was associated 
with the tree of life. 

Further, in the Biblical story, as in the Adapa 
legend, man is prevented from eating the food of 
life through being told that it means death to him. 
*In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die” (Gen. ii. 17); and it is Ea, who has 
formed man, who is the means of preventing him 
from attaining life everlasting, just as it is God who 
removes man from out of Eden *lest he put forth 
his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat, 
and livefor ever” (d. iii. 92). Jastrow (L.e.) remarks 
that the Hebrew story is more pessimistic than the 
Babylonian, since God even begrudges man knowl- 
edge, whichthe Babylonian god freely gives him. 
Adapa, who has been endowed with.knowledge, 
puts on the garment given him by Anu, and Adam 
and Eve, after eating of the tree of knowledge, make 
for themselves garments of fig-leaves. : 

Schrader (* K. A. T." ii. 1. 528) calls attention to 
the possibility of associating the name * Adam ? with 
“Adapa.” The “garden of God,” situated on .the 
mountain, in Ezek. xxviii. 18, 14, and the tall cedar 
in Ezek. xxxi. 3, may have some connection with the 
cedar-grove of Khumbaba in the Gilgamesh epic and 
with the high cedar in the midst of the grove. In 
this connection may be mentioned the attempt to 
associate Eden with the mountain in Iranian myth- 
ology, out of which rivers flow, or with the Indian 
mountain Maru with the four rivers (Lenormant). 
Jensen (*Keilschriftliche Bibliothek,” vi.) places 
the “confluence of the streams” in the Far West, and 
associates the island with the Greek Elysium. 

The snake in the story is probably identical with 
the snake or dragon in the Babylonian story of the 

Creation. In the British Museum there 
Snake and isa cylinderseal which has been sup- 
Cherubim. posed by Delitzsch, among others, to 

l represent the Babylonian story of 
Eden (see illustration, Jew. Excyc. i. 174). The 
seal represents two figures, a male and a female, 
seated on opposite sides of a tree, with hands 
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stretched toward it; behind the woman is an up- 
right snake. This picture alone, however, is hard- 
ly sufficient basis for believing that the Babyloni- 
ans had such a story. The cherubim placed to 
guard the entrance to Eden are distinctly Babylo- 
nian, and are identical with the immense winged bulls 
and lions at the entrances to Babylonian and Assyr- 
lan temples. See CHERUB. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmacher, Optimism ana Religioniam in 
the Old and New Testaments, pp. 243-245, Baltimore, 1903. 


E. G. H. M. W.M. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmudists 
and Cabalists agree that there are two gardens of 
Eden: one, the terrestrial, of abundant fertility and 
luxuriant vegetation; the other, celestial, the habi- 
tation of righteous, immortal souls. These two are 
known as the *lower "and *higher" Gan Eden. 
The location of the earthly Edcn is traced by its 
boundaries as described in Genesis. 

In ‘Erubin 19a (comp. Habbinovicz, * Vari: Lec- 
tiones," ad loc.) Resh Lakish ex presses himself to the 
following effect: “If the paradise is situated in Pal- 
estine, Beth-Shean {in Galilee] is the door; if in 
Arabia, then Bet Gerim is the door; and if between 
the rivers, Damascus is the door." In another part 
of the Talmud (Tamid 32b) the interior of Africa is 
pointed out as the location of Eden, and no less 
& personage than Alexander the Great is supposed 
to have found the entrance of Gau Eden in those 
regions which are inhabited and governed exclu- 
sively by women. Alexander, who desired to in- 
vade Africa, was directed to Gan Eden by the ad- 
vice of the “elders of the South.” 

A baraita fixes the dimensions of Gan and of Eden 
by comparisons with Egypt, Ethiopia, etc.: “Egypt 
is 400 parasangs square, and is one-sixtieth the size 
of Cush [Ethiopia]. Cush is one-sixtieth of the 
world [inhabited earth], the Gan being one-sixtieth 
of Eden, and Eden one-sixtieth of Gehinnom. Hence 
the world is to Gchinnon in size as the cover to the 
pot” (Ta'an. 10a). The same baraita in the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud defines the territory of Egypt as 400 
parasangs square, equal to forty days’ journey, ten 
miles being reckoned as a day's journey (Pes. 94a). 

The Rabbis make a distinction between Gan and 
Eden. Samuel bar Nahman says that Adam dwelt 
only in the Gan. As to Eden—^" No mortal eye ever 
witnesseth, O God, beside thee” (Isa. Ixiv. 4, Hebr. : 
Ber. 34b). 

The Midrash (Gen. R. xvi. 7) identifies tho * four 
heads" of the rivers with Babylon (Pison), Medo- 

Persia (Gihon), Greece (ITiddekel), 


Identi- | Edom-Rome (Perat), and regards Ha- 
fication of vilah as Palestine. The Targum Yeru- 
the Four shalmi translates * Havilah ” by “ Hin- 

Rivers. diki” (*IIindustan," or India), and 


leaves “ Pison ” untranslated. Saadia 
Gaon, in his Arabic translation, renders * Pison " the 
Nile, which Ibn Ezra ridicules, as “it is positively 
known that Eden is farther south, on the equator.” 
Nahmanides coincides in this view, but explains 
that the Pison may run in a subterranean passage 
from the equator northward, Obadiah of Bertinoro, 
the commentator of the Mishnah, in a letter descri- 
bing his travels from Italy to Jerusalem in 1489, re- 
lates the story of Jews arriving at Jerusalem from 
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“Aden, the land where the well-known and famous 
Gan Eden is situated, whichis southeast of Assyria.” 
Jacob Safir, who visited Aden in 1865, describes it in 
his “ Eben Sappir ” (11.3) as sandy and barren, and can 
not posssibly indorse the idea of connecting Aden 
with the Eden of Genesis. The opinions of the most 
eminent Jewish authorities point to the location of 
Eden in Arabia. The “four heads” or mouths of 
the rivers (= seas) are probably the Persian Gulf 
(east), the Gulf of Aden (south), the Caspian Sea 
(north), and the Red Sea (west) The first river, 
Pison, probably refers to the Indus, which encircles 
Hindustan, confirming the Targum Yerushalmi. 
The second river, Gihon, is the Nile in its circuitous 
course around Ethiopia, connecting with the Gulf 
of Aden, The third river, Hiddekel, is the Tigris, 
which has its course in the front (nyap) of Assur 
(= Persia), speaking from the writer’s point of view 
in Palestine. Some explain the difliculty of finding 
the courses of the rivers by supposing that since the 
Deluge these rivers have either ceased to exist, en- 
tirely or in part, or have found subterranean outlets. 
Indeed, the compiler of the Midrash ha-Gadol ex- 
presses himself as follows: “Eden is a certain place 
on earth, but no creature knows where it is, and the 
IIoly One, blessed be He! will only reveal to Israel 
the way to it in the days of the king Messiah ” (Midr. 
ha-Gadol, ed. Schechter, col. 75). 

The boundary line between the natural and super- 
natural Gan Eden is hardly perceptible in Talmudic 
literature. In fact, “Gan Eden and heaven were 
created by one Word [of God], and the chambers of 
the Gan Eden are constructed as those of heaven, 
and as heaven is lined with rows of stars, so Gan 
Eden is lined with rows of the righteous, who shine 
like the stars? (Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim, pp. 18, 55). 

The leviathan disturbs the waters of 


Earthly the seas, and would have destroyed 
and the life of all human beings by the 


Heavenly bad breath of his mouth, but for the 
Gan Eden. fact that he occasionally puts hig head 
through the opening of Gan Eden, the 

spicy odor issuing from which acts as an antiseptic 
to his bad smell (B.D.75a). Hiyya bar Hanina says 
that God had prepared for Adam ten canopies of 
various precious stones in Gan Eden, and quotes 
Ezek. xxviii. 13 (B. B. 75a). "This, according to the 
Midrash, relates to the celestial Gan Eden. The Zo- 
har claims for everything on earth a prototype nbove 
(Yitro 822). Nahmanides also says that the narra- 
tive of Eden in Genesis has a double meaning, that 
besides the earthly Gan Eden and. the four rivers 
there are their prototypes in heaven (Commentary 
to Gen. iv. 18). See PARADISE, 

S. S. J. D. E. 

In Arabie Literature: The Arabic word for 
Eden is * *Adn," which, according to the commenta- 
torsand lexicographers, means * fixed residence,” i.e., 
the everlasting abode of the faithful. *'Adn," pre- 
ceded by “jannat ” (gardens), occurs ten times in the 
Koran (suras ix. 78, xiii. 28, xvi. 88, xviii. 30, xix. 
62, Xx. 78, xxxv. 80, xxxviii. 50, xl. 8, xli. 12), but 
alwaysas the abode of the righteousand neveras the 
residence of Adam and Eve, which occurs in the 
Koran only under the name of “jannah ? (garden), 
although the Moslem commentators agree in call- 
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ing it “Jannat ‘Adn” (the Garden of Eden). Tn sura 
ii. 23 occur the words: “ And we bavesaid to Adam: 
‘Stay with thy wife in the garden [* fi al-jannah " J," " 
which Baidawi explains: “The garden here is the 
‘Dar al-Thawab’ [The House of Recompense], which 
is the fourth of the eight heavens." According to 
the Koran, the gardens of Eden are in heaven, and 
form a part of tho blissful abode of the believers. 
In sura ii. 28 it gives thecommand: “ Announce that 
the believers will reside in delightful gardens," on 
which Baidawi remarks: “ According to Ibn al-‘Ab- 
bas, there are seven gardens, one of which is called 
‘Firdaus’ [Paradise] and one ‘‘Adn’ [Eden]." 
IIence there is a difficulty as to the Eden from 
which Adam was cast out. Baidawi says on sura 
ji, 93; “Some people have thought that this Eden 
was situated in the country of the Philistines, or 
between Persia and Karman. God created it in 
order to put Adam to the test." Mohammed Tahir 
(* Majma‘ al-Bihar," p. 225), speaking of the tradi- 
tion that the rivers Jaihun and Jaihan are rivers 
of the garden (“al-jannah”), says: “The terms are 
figurative, implying that faith extended to those 
regions and made them rivers of paradise." In 
another place (20. p. 164) he says: “The four rivers, 
Sihan [Jaxartes], Jaihan [Gihon], Furat [Euphrates], 
and Nil [Nile], are rivers of paradise." Abu Mo- 
hunmed Mu‘afa al-Shaibani, author of the * Uns al- 
Munkati‘in,” states the following tradition: ^ When 
God created the Garden of Eden, He created in it 
that which the eye had never seen before, that which 
the ear had never heard of before, and that which 
had never been desired before by man's heart.” 
There is another tradition that God, having created 
the Garden of Eden, ordered it to speak. The gar- 
den pronounced the following words: “There is no 
God besides Allah." The garden was ordered to 
speak a second time, and it added: “The faithful 
willbehappy." After a third order it said: * Misers 
or hypocrites will never enter me.” Wahb ibn Mu- 
nabbah says: “There is a tradition that the Garden 
of Eden has eight gates, the porters of which must 
not let anybody come in before those who despise 
earthly things and prefer those of heaven.”  Ac- 
cording to one tradition the tree of life was a stalk 
of wheat—which in the days of Adam grew to the 
size of a tree—a vine, a fig-tree, or a “tree that who- 
ever eats of it grows young again” (Baidawi, Com- 
mentary on Koran, sura ii. 88). Weil, in “ Biblische 
Legenden der Propheten,” gives some interesting 
traditions in regard to Eden and Satan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s.v. Eden; 
D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, i. 166: Mohammed 


Tahir, Majma* al-Bihar, pp. 164, 225; A. Geiger, Judaism 
and Islam, pp. 82, 33, Madras, 1878. 
M. SEL. 
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EDER, EDAR: 1. A place near Ephrath, 7.e., 
Bethlehem. Jacob, while journeying from Bethle- 
hem to Hebron, encamped “beyond the tower of 
Eder” (* Migdal-'eder," Gen. xxxv. 21). The name 
* Migdal-'eder,? signifying “tower of the flock,” was 
probably derived frem a tower used asa lookout for 
robbers (comp. Micah iv. 8). 

2. A city in Judah “toward the border of Edom in 
the south ” (Josh. xv. 21, R. V.), identified by Conder 
with Khirbat al-‘Adar, five miles south of Gaza. 


Eden 
Edessa 


8. A Levite of the Merari clan, a contemporary 
of David (I Chron. xxiii. 28, xxiv. 30). 

4. A Benjamite chief (A. V. “Ader,” I Chron. 
viii. 15). 


E. G. IL E. I. N. 


EDERSHEIM, ALFRED: Christian theolo- 
gian and missionary to the Jews; born at Vienna, of 
Jewish parents, March 7, 1825; died at Menton 
March 16, 1889. He embraced Christianity in 1846, 
and was for some time a missionary to the Jews in 
Jassy, Rumania. After having been successively a 
Presbyterian and a member of the Free Church, he 
joined the Episcopalians, settling at Oxford in 1882. 
llis last ecclesiastical appointment was that of vicar 
of Loders, Dorsetshire, which he resigned in 1883. 

Edersheim’s works include: “A History of the 
Jewish Nation After the Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
1856; “The Temple; Its Ministry and Services,” 
1874; “Life of Jesus, the Messiah,” 2 vols., 1883 (his 
most important work); “Prophecy and History in 
Relation to the Messiah,” being his Warburtonian 
Lectures; and a commentary on Ecclesiasticus, in 
Wace’s commentary on the Apocrypha. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tohu va Bohu, (Edersheim’s autobiography), 


London, 1890; Dict. National Biography. s.¥.; The Times 
(London), March 20, 1889. 


S. J. 


EDESSA (Urhai, 'Ocpogwj);: The present Urfa, 
a city in the vilayet of Aleppo, Asiatic Turkey. No 
mention of the name is found in Jewish writings, 
except, perhaps, in Yoma 10a (ADIN or MDN; 
Neubauer, “G. T.” p. 846; but explained by Jas- 
trow, s.v., as Warka in southern Mesopotamia) The 
Targum Yer. has pan (“Edessa”) for MaN in Gen. 
x. 10. Jews certainly lived here in early times. 
One of the pre-Christian rulers, Bakru L, son of 
Phradasht (115-112), is said to have been saved by 
a Jewess named Kutbi, whom the Mesopotamians 
afterward adored as a goddess (Cureton, * Spicile- 
gium Syriacum,” 25, 11). At the beginning of the 
first century C.E. a Parthian family ruled here, 
whose first member was Abgar VIL, son of Izates. 
son of Helena of ADIABENE. When Addai, the apos- 
tle, came to Edessa, he is said to have stayed at the 
house of a Jew named Tobias, and to have converted 
many of his host’s coreligionists. The influence of 
the Jews is seen as well in the fact that the Peshitta 
translation—with its Jewish tendencies—was made 
in Edessa, as in the Jewish material to be found 
in the writings of such Syriac Church fathers as St. 
Ephraim. The old Edessan chronicle mentions at 
least two synagogues (NYY NNAWY m3), one of 
which was turned by Bishop Rabbula (412) into the 
chapel of Mar Stephen (though Heller reads NYY, 
a Christian sect): the notice is repeated in pseudo- 
Dionysius of Tellmahre and by Bar Hebreus. The 
latter relates also (* Eccl. Chron." i. 859) that the 
Moslem Mohammed ibn Tahir built a mosque in 825 
where formerly there had been a synagogue. The 
city was visited by Pedro de Texeira (seventeenth 
century) and Benjamin II. (e. 1860); both report 
the legends which connect the place with Abraham 
because of its proximity to Harran. The Syriac 
Midrash identifies "3N with Edessa, as iu Targum 
Yer. (Budge, * The Bee,” p. 37: Bezold, * Die Schatz- 
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hóhle," p. 154). The house where Abraham was 
born and the furnace into which he was thrown by 
Nimrod are still to be seen, and the great mosque still 
bears the name “Khalil al-Rahman” (Ze., * Abra- 
ham")  'The house of Job isalso to beseen, and, ac- 
cording to Julius Africanus, the tent of Jacob was 
preserved here. According to Benjamin II, the 
city had, in his day, 150 Jewish inhabitants; accord- 
ing to Cuinet, the whole sanjak, of which Urfa is 
the capital, has at present about 367 Jews in a total 
population of 148,488; the city itself 322 in a total 
of 55,000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rubens Duval, Histoire . . . d' Edesse, pp. 16 
et seq.; L. Hallier, Untersuchungen über die Edess. Chronik, 


pp. & 106; Bonet Maury, in Rev. Hist. des Relig. xvi. 281; 
Cuinet, Turquie en sisie, s.v.). 


J. G. 

EDINBURGH: Capital of Scotland. When the 
Jews began to settle in Scotland early in the nine- 
teenth century, they appear to have been attracted 
in the first instance to Edinburgh. The first regular 
synagogue was established in 1816 with twenty fam- 
ilies. "This synagogue was situated in a lane off 
Nicholson street. After a year the congregation 
moved to a small hall in Richmond Court; and here 
it remained until it acquired a synagogue in Park 
Place, the old Ross House having been adapted 
for the purpose (1868). The congregation worshiped 
here until quite recent years. The present syna- 
gogue in Graham street was erected in 1897. Until 
1880 there was only one synagogue in Edinburgh. 
By that time a number of foreign families, princi- 
pally engaged in the water-proof clothing industry, 
had settled inthe Dalry quarter of the city, and they 
formed a congregation and erected a small place of 
worship in Caledonian Crescent. 

The original cemetery of the Edinburgh Jews was 
situated near the Causeway side. This ceased to be 
used about a quarter of a century ago, when a por- 
tion of the Echo Bank Cemetery was acquired and 


railed off for Jewish purposes. 
The first minister was the Rev. Moses Joel of 
London, who continucd in office fOrUy-Dià ycar, 


until his death in 1862. He was succeeded in the 
order named by Elkan, Rosebaum, Abraham Har- 
field (1864-66), B. Rittenberg (1867-73), Albu, and S. 
Davidson. J. Fürst, a nativeof Courland, educated 
at the rabbinical college of Wilna, has been the min- 
ister since 1879. 

Edinburgh has three Jewish charities: a benevo- 
lent loan society, a board of guardians, and a lying- 
in society. A Hebrew school is attached to the 
Graham Street Synagogue; and there is a Jewish 
literary society as well as a Jewish amateur orches- 
tral society. The Jews number (1909) about 2,000 
in a total population of 317,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edinburgh. Evening Express, March 29, 1883 ; 

Jewish Year Book 5608 (= 1902-3). 

J. I. H. 

EDINGER, MARKUS: German deputy; born 
at Worms Jan. 14, 1808; died at Mannheim Feb. 9, 
1879. Hoe was the first Jew summoned by the goav- 
ernment to act as juror, serving at Mayence in 1847. 
It was he who brought about at Mayence, in spite 
of the passionate opposition of the Orthodox, the 
holding of regular synagogue services in German. 
He took an active part in politics. In 1848 he was 
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one of the leaders of the Democratic party, and his 
services were acknowledged in the following year 
when he was elected mayor, while in 1850 he was 
sent as deputy to the Upper House of Hesse—a dis- 
tinction rarely enjoyed by a Jewin thosedays. The 
success of the reactionary party in 1853 obliged him 
to retire from his office for a time. 
8. S. Ro. 


EDOM, IDUMEA (DYN, ‘Idovudia): Edom is 
the name which was given to Esau, the first-born 
son of Isaac, on the day he sold his birthright to 
Jacob fora mess of pottage, the reddish color of which 
gives it its name—“ Adom” (Gen. xxv. 39), The 
country which was subsequently inhabited by Esau 
and his descendants was called “the field of Edom” 
(Gen. xxxii. 8, R. V.) or “the land of Edom" (Gen. 
xxxvi. 16; Num. xxxiii. 87). “Edom” in the Bible 
is also used as an equivalent for * Edomites,? though 
the expression *the children of Edom" occurs but 
once (Ps. cxxxvii. 7). The country had before that 
been called “Mount Seir? (Gen. xxxii. 4 [Hebr.], 
xxxvi. 8), from * Seir" the progenitor of the Horites, 
who lived there previously (Gen. xiv. 6; xxxvi. 20, 
21). According to Josephus (* Ant.” i. 18, $ 1), the 
name * Seir" is due to the fact that Esau was hairy 
(Gen. xxv. 25), but according to Gen. 
xiv. 6, the mountain was called * Seir ” 
long before Esau'sbirth. The bound- 
aries of Edom are very concisely de- 
tined: The country stretched along the route 
followed by the Israelites from the Sinaitic peninsula 
to Kadesh-barnea, that is, along the east side of the 
valley of Arabah. Southward it reached as far as 
Elath, which was the seaport of Edom (Deut. i. 2; ii. 
1, 8). On the north of Edom was the territory of 
Moab (Judges xi. 17, 18; II Kings iii. 8, 9). The 
boundary between Moab and Edom was the brook 
Zered (Deut. ii. 13, 14, 18). The ancient capital of 
Edom was Bozrah (Gen. xxxvi. 33; Isa. xxxiv. 6, 
]xiii. 1, e£ al.). In the time of Amaziah (888 x.c.), 


Selah (IIé—-oc) was its principal stronghold (II Kines 
xiv. 7); Elath and Ezion-gaber its seaports (I Kings 
ix. 26). 

Contrary to the promise of Isaac that Esau’s 
dwelling would be of the fatness of the earth and of 
the dew of heaven (Gen. xxvii. 89), Edom was a 
rocky and calcareous country. Esau is described as 
aman who subsisted by hunting (Gen. xxv. 27 et 
passim), as his descendants, the Edomites, did, living 
amid rocky fastnesses and mountain heights (Jer. 
xlix. 16; Obad. 8, 4. The name “Mount Seir? or 
“Mount of Esau” showsthat Edom was a mountain- 
ous country, and therefore it was called by later 
writers “Gebalene” (the mountainous). 

According to the Bible, immediately after Isaac’s 
death Esau settled in Mount Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 6, 8), 
where he had lived before (Gen. xxxii. 8). The 
Edomites soon became powerful enough toextirpate 

the Horites, the former inhabitants of 

Rulers of the country (Deut. ii. 12), whose ways 

Edom. of life they adopted. As among the 
Horítes, each tribe was ruied by à 

prince or chief ÒN), whose position resembled 
probably that of an Arab sheik (Gen. xxxvi. 15-19, 
29-30). Later the Edomites organized themselves 
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into a kingdom, and had had eight kings when the 
first king in Israel began his reign (ib. xxxvi. 31- 
39. However, alist of chiefs given after that of 
the kings (db. xxxvi. 40-43) shows that subordinate 
chiefs ruled under the sovereignty of the king. In 
the time of Moses both chiefs and king are mentioned 
(Ex. xv. 15; Num. xx. 14). When the King of 
Edom refused to allow the children of Israel to pass 
through his land on their way to the land of Canaan 
the Israclites were expressly ordered not to wage war 
upon the Edomites, but to go round their couniry 
(Num. xx. 14-91; Deut. ii. 4-6). Neither did the 
King of Edom attempt hostilities against the Israel- 
ités, though he prepared to resist aggression. 
Nothing furtheris heard of the Edomites until their 
defeat by Saul four hundred years later (I Sam. xiv. 
47); forty years later David overthrew the Edomites 
in the * valley of salt," and his general Joab slew all 
their males (II Sam. viii. 18, 14; I Kings xi. 15, 16). 
Hadad, one of the royal family, fled to Egypt, and 
after David's death returned and endeavored to ex- 
cite his countrymen to rebellion; failing in which he 
went to Syria (db. xi. 14-22; Josephus, * Ant.” viii. 
7, $6). From that time Edom remained subject to 
Israel. David placed over the Edomites Israelite 
governors or prefects (D*2*33: II Sam. viii. 14), and 
this form of government seems to have continued 
under Solomon. When Israel divided into two 
kingdoms Edom became a dependency of Judah. In 
the time of Jehoshaphat (914 B.c.) a king of Edom 
is mentioned (II Kings iii. 9, 10, 18, 26), who was 
probably a Judean appointed by the King of Judah. 
It is stated further (II Chron. xx. 10-28) that the 
inhabitants of Mount Seir invaded Judea in conjunc- 
tion with Ammon and Moab, and that the invaders 
turned against one another and were all destroyed. 
Edom revolted against Jehoram, elected a king of 
its own, and afterward retained its independence 
(II Kings viii. 20-22; II Chron. xxi. 8. Amaziah 
attacked the Edomites, and slew 10,000 in battle; 


10,000 more being dashed to pieces from the cliffs. 
Their stronghold, Selah, was taken, but the Israelites 
were never Able to subdue Edom vemp'eee qr 


Kings xiv. 7; II Chron. xxv. 11, 19). 

In the time of Nebuchadnezzar the Edomites took 
an active part in the plunder of Jerusalem and in 
the slaughter of the Jews (Ps. exxxvii. 7; Obad. 
11, 13, 14). It is on account of these cruelties that 
?dom was so violently denounced by the Prophets 
(Isa. xxxiv. 5-8; Jer. xlix. 7-22; Obad. passim). 

Edomis mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions in 
the form * Udumi " (u); three of its kings are known 
from the same source: Kaus-malaka at the time of 
Tiglath-pileser (v. 745), Malik-rammu at the time 
of Sennacherib (c. 705), and Kaus-gabri at the time 
of Esarhaddon (c. 680). According to the Egyptian 
inscriptions, the “aduma” at times extended their 
possessions down às far as the borders of Egypt 
(Müller, *Asien und Europa," p. 185). After the 
conquest of Judah by the Babylonians, the Edom- 
ites were allowed to settle in southern Palestine. 
At the same time they were driven by the Naba- 
teans from Idumea. In southern Palestine they 
prospered for more than four centuries. Judas 
Maccabeus conquered their territory for a time (B.C. 
163; “Ant.” xii. 8, $8 1. 6). They were again sub- 
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dued by John Hyrcanus (c. 125 B.c.), by whom they 
wero forced to observe Jewish rites and laws (25. xiii. 
9, & 1; xiv. 4, 8 4. They were then incorporated 

with the Jewish nation, and their coun- 


Post- try was called by the Greeks and Ro- 
Biblical mans “Idumea” (Mark iii. 8; Ptol- 
Times. emy, “Geography,” v. 16). With 


Antipater began the Idumean dynasty 
that ruled over Judea till its conquest by the Ro- 
mans. Immediately before the siege of J erusalem 
20,000 Idumeans, under the leadership of John, Sim- 
con, Phinehas, and Jucob, appeared before Jerusalem 
to fight in behalf of the Zealots who were besieged 
in the Temple (Josephus, * B. J.” iv. 4, § 5). 

From this time the Idumeans ceased to be a sepa- 
rate people, though the name “ Idumea" still existed 
the time of Jerome. 

According to the Law (Deut. xxiii. 8, 9), the con- 
gregation could not receive descendants of à mar- 
riage between an Israclite and an Edomite until the 
fourth generation. This law wasa subject of con- 
troversy between R. Simeon and other Talmudists, 
who maintained that female descendants were also 
excluded until the fourth generation, contrary to R. 
Simeon, who regarded the limitation as applicable 
in only to male descendants (Yeb. 16b). 

The name “Edom” is used by the Talmudists for 
the Roman empire, and they applied to Rome every 
passage of the Bible referring to Edom or to Esau. 
In Leviticus Rabbah (xiii.) Rome, under the name of 
“Edom,” is compared to a boar, and the symbolic 
name “Seir” was used by the poets of the Middle 
Ages not only for Rome (comp. Ec- 
clus. ]. 26, Hebr.), but also for Chris- 
tianity (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 
620). On this account the word 
“Edom” was often expunged by the censor and an- 
other name substituted (Popper, “ Censorship of He- 
brew Books,” p. 58). In place of * Edom, ” the word 
“ Hazir” (swine) was occasionally used, perhaps as 
a mere term of reproach (but see Epstein, * Beiträge 


zur Jüd. Alterthumskunde," p. 85). In Midrash 
Tanhums Bereshit, Hadrian is called * the King of 


Edom." The Talmudists, however, made an cacop- 
tion in favor of Antoninus Pius, whom they assured 
would attain paradise, because he had not acted in 
the manner of Esau (‘Ab. Zarah 10b). ‘Abodah 
Zarah 10a, however, explaining Obadiah, verse 2, 
says that Edom had neither written nor spoken lan- 
guage. This is inconsistent with its application to 
Rome. See TEMAN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Die Edomiter, 18983; Néldeke, in Cheyne 
and Black, Encyc. Bibl. ii. 1181; Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea; 
Baethgen, Beitriige zur Semit. Religionsgesch. p. 10: Hom- 
EP Ancient Hebr. Trad., Index ; Rapoport, Erech Millin, 
p. 14. 
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EDREHI, MOSES: Moroccan cabalist and 
teacher of modern and Oriental languages of the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century; born in Mo- 
rocco: resided in Amsterdam and in England. He 
was the author of: “ Yad Mosheh," sermons for the 
festivals, Amsterdam, 1909, “ Maʻaseh Nissim,” an 
account of the River Sambatyon, London, 1834 (of 
this a Hebrew and a German edition appeared at Am- 
sterdam, 1818); “An Historical Account of the Ten 
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Tribes, Settled Beyond the River Sambatyon in the 
East,” London, 1886. Edrehi was a firm believer 
in the existence some- 
where in western 
Asia of the Ten 
Tribes. 

Edrehi appears to 
have been in Edin- 
bureh in 1829, for in 
June of that year 
there appeared in 
“Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine” one of Chris- 
topher North’s 
"Noctes Ambrosi- 
amv, "devoted in large 
measure to Edrehi's peculiarities. His long beard 
and Oriental costume, and the mixture of tongues 
he employed to convey his meaning, are all ad- 
verted to with kindly humor. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 1799; Zedner, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. S.v. 
J. G. L. 


EDREI: Ancient city in the Jordan valley, at 
present Der'at, southeast of Muzerib. The city is ap- 
parently mentioned as “Otara ” in Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. In the Old Testament Ashtaroth and Edrei 
are referred to as the capital cities of King Og (Josh. 
Xii. 4, xiii. 12). According to Num. xxi. 33 and 
Deut. i. 4, Og was defeated in a battle at this place. 
Edrei is mentioned as a boundary of the Israelitish 
conquests (Deut. iii. 10) and as situated in the terri- 
tory of Manassch lying beyond the Jordan (Josn 
xiii 31). Then the city disappears from historical 
notice, and it is met again only in post-Biblical 
times After Pompey 'sconquest of the land, the city 
belonged to the Roman province of Syria, later to 
the province of Arabia. Eusebius calls it * Adraa." 
It was the seat of a Christian bishop. Part of the 
Jews whom ‘Mohammed drove from Medina came 
to " Adra‘at,” as the Arabs called thecity. In the his. 
tory of the Crusades, "Adratum " isspoken of. The 
present comparatively populous city contains few 
ruins, as the old city was completely destroyed. A 
great Roman aqueduct ran from the city to Mukes. 
Extensive subterranean dwellings, formin g an entire 
city. are one of the remarkable features of Der'at. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Max Müller, Asien una Europa, p, 159; 
Wetzstein, Reisebericht, p. 47 Schumacher, Across the Jor- 
dan, pp. 1-148; Z. D. P. V. xi. 40; Schürer, Gesch. ii. 33. 

E. G. H, F. Br. 


EDRIS. Sce ENOCH IN ARABIC LITERATURE. 


EDUCATION.—Biblical and Pre-Talmud- 
ical Data: The moral and religious training of the 
people from childhood up was regarded by the Jews 
from the very beginning of their history as one of 
the principal objects of life. Of Abraham the Lord 
says: “Ihavesingledhimout[A. and R. V. “known 
him "] to the end that he may command his children 
and his household after him that they keep the way of 
the Lord to do justice and judgment” (Gen. xviii. 
19, Hebr.) All the festivals and ceremonies have 
for their object the inculcation of religious and moral 
lessons in the children (Ex. xii. 26 e seg. ; xiii. 8, 14; 
Deut. iv. 9 et seg. ; vi. 20 e£ seq. ; Xxxii. 7, 40). Espe- 
cially are the fundamentals of the faith coupled with 
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the admonition to teach the children and bring its 
truths by words and signs constantly and impress- 
ively to their consciousness (Deut. vi. 7, ix. 19). 

The whole Law was at an early stage utilized for 
public instruction. The Deuteronomic law, what- 
ever its contents were, was to be written “ very 
clearly " on large stones on the highways, that all 
the people might read (Deut. xxvii. 1-8); and while 
each king or leader was to keep a copy of the Law 
and read therein all the days of his life (Deut. xvii. 
18; comp. Josh.i.8), all the people, * the men, women, 
and the little ones," were to assemble every seventh 
year at the close of the Sukkot festival to hear and 
to learn the Law. Out of this Biblical ordinance 
was evolved the custom of completing one consecu- 
tive reading of the Pentateuch at the Sabbath serv- 
ices within every three years (probably seven orig- 
inally, later three and one-half, finally one year: 
Schürer, * Gesch.” 8d ed., ii. 455: see PENTATEUCH 
and Lirurey). This custom, however, of reading 
the Law every Sabbath in public is so old that Jose- 
phus (“Contra Ap.” ii. 17; “Ant.” xvi. 2, $ 4), Philo 
(“De Septennario," 6), and Eusebius (“ Preeparatio 
Evangelica," viii. 7, 12) assign its origin to Moses 
(comp. Acts xv. 21). 

At any rate “Torah,” denoting originally “Law ” 
(Ex. xxiv. 12; Lev. vi. 2, vii. 1, xxvi. 46), assumed 
in the course of time the meaning of “religious 
teaching ” (Deut. i. 5, iv. 44; Mal. ii. 7; Ps. xix 8; 
cxix. 71, 174; Prov. iii. 1, iv. 2, vi. 98, vii. 2), 
and religion to the Jew became the synonym of 
common instruction. For a long time the priests 
and Levites, as the keepers of the Law, were the 
main instructors of the people (Deut. xxxi. 9, 
xxxiii. 10; Jer. ii. 8, xviii, 8; Mal. ii. 6; II Chron. 
xvii. 7; Book of Jubilees, xxxi. 15), According to 
ancient rabbinical tradition, the tribe of Issachar 
produced many teachers of the Law (Gen. R. Ixxii., 
xcix.; Sifre, Debarim, 354, based on I Chron. xi. 
33); also the descendants of Jethro the Kenite are 
singled out as teachers (Mek., Yitro, 2; Ab. R. N. 
XXXv., after I Chron ii. 55). 

The recital of the chapters Shema‘ and Wehayah 
Im Shamoa‘ (Deut. vi, 4-9, xi. 18-21) in the daily 
liturgy instituted by the founders of the Synagogue 
impressed each father with the obligation of teach- 
ing his children. Josephus (“Contra Ap.” i. 12, ii. 
18-25; “Ant.” iv. 8, 8 12), and Philo (“ Legatio ad 
Caium,” 16, 81) point with pride to the fact that 
Jewish children were from earliest childhood in- 
structed and trained in the Law and the traditions 
of their fathers. 'The Books of Wisdom contain 
many pedagogic rules. Father and mother are re- 
garded as the child's natural instructors (Prov, i. 8, 
iv. 1, vi. 20, xii. 1, xxxi. 7; Eeclus. [Sirach] xxx. 
1-19); “fear of the Lord,” as the chief part or begin- 
ning of knowledge (Prov. i. 7; comp ix. 10). The 
application of “the rod of correction” is often rec- 
ommended (Prov. xiii. 24; xix. 18; xxii. 15; xxiii. 
18; xxix. 15, 17), though to the intelligent rce- 
proof is better than a hundred stripes (xvii. 10) "The 
chief admonition is to train the child at the right 
age (xxii. 6), and the child's life itself is to be a con- 
tinual training (Prov. i. 2, 7, 8). The daughters 
probably remained under the supervision of the 
mother until their marriage (Cant. viii. 5). 
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From the hands of the parents, whose place in 
royal houses was taken by tutors (DOIN: lI Kings 
x. 1, 5; comp. l Sam. xii. 25), the child passed into 
the hands of professional teachers (DY) or Don: 
Prov. v. 18; Ps. exix. 99), called also “the wise” 
(Prov. xiii. 21) The public teachers were also 
termed pyan (Neh. viii. 7; Ezra viii. 16; I Chron. 
xxv. 8) and mony (Dan. xi. 88, 85; xii. 3). The 
pupils (om, Isa. viii. 16, liv. 18; or nepnbn, I 
Chron. xxv. 8) were addressed as “children” (Ps. 
xxxiv. 12; Prov. i. 8; Ecclus. [Sirach] ii. 1; iii. 1, 
17, and frequently; see also DrpACHE). 

It is interesting to note that the commandment 
*teach them diligently to thy children" (Deut. vi. 
8) was referred to theinstruction of pupils OS 1535 
nbn) at a time when the propagation of the Law 
was made the chief aim of life (Sifre, Debarim, 34; 
comp. Abot i. 1-2; Peah i. 1), and the synagogues 
were called “places for instruction” (Philo, “De 
Vita Moysis," iii. 97). It is quite characteristic of 
Judaism that the prophetic ideal of the future is of the 
time when “the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea” (Isa. xi. 9), 
when all will know the Lord, “from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them” (Jer. xxxi. 34). 
The time of King Hezekiah was believed to be of 
this kind, when men, women, and children alike 
studied and knew the Torah (Sanh. 94b). 

How old the institution of the woop m3, or 
schoolhouse, is, firs& mentioned in Ecclus. (Sirach) 
li, 23, it is difficult to say (sce BET HA-MIDRASH). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings. Dict. Bible, s.v.; Cheyne and Black, 

Encyc. Bibl. s.v. Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Erziehung and 

Unterricht ; Schürer, Gesch. ii. 3, 419-426. 

E. G. H. K. 
— —In Talmudical Times: The period of book- 
learning or of the scribes (“soferim”) has received 
its name from the practise of transcribing and com- 
menting on the Book of the Law. In the latter 
years of the kingdom of Judah, and more especially 
under the discipline of the Exile, the religious 
teachings and the moral principles of the Law and 
the Prophets had assumed definite shape as the be- 
lief and religion of the people. After the end of the 
Exile it became necessary to preserve these teach- 
ings and the documents containing them. The 
education of the people passed from the hand of the 
prophet into those of the scribe or “sofer ? (Mal. iv. 
4). This period is introduced by Ezra the Scribe, 
who is extolled as the “restorer of the Torah” 
(Suk. 20a); and just as a band of disciples gathered 
around Samuel, so men gathered around Ezra, who, 
following Samuel’s example, read the Law to the peo- 
ple distinctly and explained its meaning (Neh. viii. o 
eíseq.). Ezra belonged to the priestly caste, to whom 
the task of education fell from this time forward, 
“for the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and 
they should seek the law at his mouth: for he is the 
messenger of the Lord of hosts” (Mal. ii.. Indeed, 
the body of scribes came from among the Levites 
(Neh. Le. ; II Chron. xxxv. 8, where the educational 
activity of the Levites is by an anachronism trans- 
ferred to an earlier period) The men thus engaged 
are designated as DDI or od oe, i.e., expound- 
ers of the Torah. Here for the first time in Jewish 
history is an organized body of teachers. The Proph- 


cts had been replaced by the priests; these in turn 
were succeeded by the scribes, “the wise” (comp. 
B. B. 12a, up AMY ODN). The latter are described 
in Dan. xii. 8 as the teachers, oSswon;: “they that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars for ever and ever." The Talmud refers the 
second clause to the teachers. The study.of Scrip- 
ture grew to be the central point of the life of the 
people, and divided them into two classes, the eru dite 
scribe (^ hakam ” or * haber”) and the unlettered class 
(* ‘am ha-arez”; compare Josephus, “ Ant.” i., end). 
The scribes at first restricted their educational 
activities to adults, delivering free lectures in syna- 
gogues and schools (see Ber HA-Mipnasm) while 
the education of children remained, as in olden times, 
in the hands of their fathers. But as boys often 
lacked this advantage, the state employed teach- 
ers in Jerusalem (B. B. 21a), to whose 
The care the children from the provinces 
Reform of were entrusted; and as these did not 
Simon suffice, schools were also established 
ben Shetah. in the country towns. This arrange- 
ment must probably be referred to an 
ordinance of R. Simon b. Shetah (Yer. Ket. viii., 
end), who was one of the presidents of the Sanhedrin 
during the last century of the Jewish state. These 
district schools were intended only for youths of 
sixteen and seventeen years of age who could pro- 
vide for themselves away from home. The high 
priest Joshua b. Gamla instituted public schools 
for boys six and seven years of age in all the cities 
of Palestine, and on this account he was praised as 
the man who prevented teaching in Israel from 
being altogether neglected. It wassaid that no man 
who pretended to the title “Talmid hakam " ought 
to live in a place where there were no teachers for 
children. (Sanh. 17b). One teacher was employed 
for every twenty-five boys. If the number reached 
forty, he was given an assistant (“resh dukria"; 
B. B. Le). Many rabbinical sayings indicate the 
extraordinary value placed by the Rabbis on educa- 
tion, on the school, and on the teacher. R. Eleazar 
b. Shamua‘ said: 


' Let the honor of thy pupil be as much to thee as thine own. 
and the honor of thy companion ['* haber] as much as the rev- 
erence for thy teacher, and the reverence forthy teacher as mueh 
as the reverence for God” (Ab. iv. 12). “The study of the 
Torah outweighs all other religious commands" (Peah i. 1). 
“Touch not my anointed [Ps. ev. 15]: this refers to the sehool 
children: and do not offend my prophets: this refers to the 
teachers." “ By the breath from the mouth of school children 
the world is sustained ” (Shab. 119b). * Teaching must not be 
interrupted even for the reestabiishment of the sanetuary in 


Jerusalem ? (ib.). “Instruct thy son with the assistance ofa 


good text" (Pes. 112a). " The advantage of reviewing is un- 
limited: to review 101 times is better than to review 100 times " 
(Hag. ix. 6). “As I have taught you without pay, says God, so 
must you do likewise? (Ned. 362). 


The duty to give free instruction refers, however, 
only to teaching in the academies, not to elementary 
instruction. Women were excluded from this in- 

struction. While, on the one hand, 
Education they were required to be taught the 
of Women. Torah, on the other hand it was said 
by R. Eleazar that he who instructs 
his daughter in the Law islike one who teaches her 
indecorous things (Sotah iii. 4) Yet there were 
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always educated, even learned, women. These prin- 
ciples obtained throughout the Middle Ages. Since 
religion entered into the whole sphere of life, as in 
determining the calendar, in agriculture, ete., astron- 
omy and mathematics formed an integral part of in- 
struction. Indeed, it is said that knowledge of these 
sciences reflected honor upon Israel in the eyes of 
the nations (Shab. 75a, with reference to Deut. iv. 
6). Furthermore, it was the duty of a father to 
let his son learn a trade, not only that he might be 
able to support himself, but also because a one-sided 
intellectual occupation with the Torah was not con- 
sidered to be conducive to success, but rather a 
drawback from a moral point of view (Ab. ii. 2 
Kid.29a) Accord- 
iug to one opinion, 
a father was in duty 
bound to have his 
son taught even 
swimming (Kid. 
KAN 

With the dissolu- 
tion of the Jewish 
state, the Jewish 
system of educa- 
tion, while preserv- 
ing infact its main 
characteristics, be- 
gan to be differen- 
tiated according to 
the varying sur- 
roundings and out- 
ward circumstances 
of the Diaspora. In 
Egvpt and in other 
countries along the 
Mediterranean, Ju- 
daism succumbed to 
Hellenism; but in 
Paléstine the former 
conquered the latter 
so completely that 
after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple 
the scribes formal- 
ly banished Greek 
learning from the 
Jewish schools 
(Yer. Peah i.; B. 
K. 82b, 83a; Sotah 41a: Men. 64b, 99b). 
uncompromising attitude toward “alien sciences" 
has never been adhered to either in principle or in 
practise. The Middle Ages furnish abundant proofs 
that the Jews took a large part in the culture and 
learning of the nations among which they dwelt. 

Even after the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
Palestine remained for some time the seat of the 
patriarchy, and in consequence the center of Juda- 
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ism. The most momentous achievement of that 
period was the final compilation of the 

Post- Mishnah; and this became the founda- 
Talmudic tion forall the lecturesand discussions 


Education. in the schools. Toward the end of 

the fifth century this compilation was 
edited under the name “Gemara " or “Talmud,” and 
became the principal subject forstudy in the schools 


German Jewish School of the Sixteenth Century. 


(After a contemporary woodcut.) 
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of the Diaspora. Babylon contributed largely to the 
work through its flourishing academies in Nehardea, 
Sura, and Pumbedita. The schoolhouse (“sidra,” 
from which the presiding oflicer was called “resh 
sidra”) was visited by hundreds of pupils, who lis- 
tened all day long to the lecturer or to hisinterpreter 
(“meturgeman”), Gatherings, also (“ kallah?), which 
attracted men from far and near, were held in the 
spring and the fall of the year. At these gath- 
erings lectures were delivered, important decisions, 
or rules of conduct, were laid down, and rabbis were 
appointed with certain formalities aud ceremonies, 
which served later as patterns for European universi- 


2; | ties (compare Jacob Alting, * Hebræorum Republica 


Scholastica," p. 199, 
Amsterdam, 1652). 
Discoursos, also, 
called “rigle.” were 
delivered on feast- 
days. Every com- 
munity had, in ad. 
dition to the higher 
schools (“metid- 
tas”), preparatory or 
clementary schools 
(pai: wow m3 
nap; NOVDDN=ay0- 
77) under direction 
of elementary teach- 
ers COI MPD; 
IW =Tadayuyée), 
Where the children 
were taught the He- 
brew alphabet and 
the Bible. 

The influence of 
Arabian civiliza- 
tion in developing 
the scope of Jewish 
education is quite 
noticeable. From 
the middle of the 
seventh century the 
rector of the acad- 
emy at Sura bore 
the title “Gaon.” 
The Geonim, in- 
stead of condemn- 
ing secular knowl- 


edge, considered it a means for advancing and 


completing Jewish religious thought (Grütz, “Ge- 
schichte,” v. 268). It is fair to assume that at that 
time, and in the homes of the great scholars of those 
days, in both the Orient and tlie Occident, special 
attention was paid to the system of education. A 
proof of this is to be found in such works as the 
“Testament” of Judah ibn Tibbon of Granada (1120- 
1190), as wellasin the twenty-seventh chapter of the 
“Cure of Souls,” by Joseph b. Judah ibn Aknin of 
Barcelona (end of twelfth century). Both writings 
give in detail a number of rules for pedagogy and 
forthe course of instruction to be followed in the 
schools Joseph ibn Aknin lays down the following 
desiderata for the successful teacher. He must have 
complete command of the subject he wishes to 
teach; he must carry out in liis own life the prin- 
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ciples he wishes to inculcate in his pupils; he must 
exact no pay for his teaching; he must look upon 
his pupilsasif they were his own sons, 


Qualifica- and treat them accordingly; he must 
tions of train his pupils to lead an ethical life ; 


he must not be impatient, but come to 
his pupils with ahappy countenance; 
and he must teach his pupils accordin g to the range of 
their intellectual abilities. The followin g order of 
studies to be pursued is recommended: reading, wri- 
ting, Torah, Mishnah, Hebrew grammar, poetry, 
Talmud, philosophy of religion, logie, arithmetic, 
Seometry, optics, astronomy, music, mechanics, 
medicine, and, lastly, metaphysics. Joseph also lays 
down rules which the pupils are to follow. They 
are to keep their bodies and souls pure; not to be 
ashamed to ask instruction in that in which they are 
ignorant; not to think of future gain or that their 
study has an ulterior object; to commence their 
studies by learning the elementsand principles upon 
which science is built; to let no moment of the day 
or of the night pass in idleness; to make the acquisi- 
tion of wisdom an end in itself: to leave their place 
of residence for some other place famous for its 
learning; and, lastly, to show their teachers even 
greater honor than their parents, 
- From the thirteenth century onward the “seven 
sciences? (mpn Apoaw), enumerated differently by 
various writers, comprised the prescribed curricu- 
lumamong Jewsas wellas among Christians. Other 
authors who insist upon having education and 
teaching placed on a scientific basis are: Judah b. 
Samuel b. Abbas in his * Ya'ir Netib” (c. 1950); 
Shem-Tob b. Joseph Falaquera (died after 1290), 
especially in his didactic novel “ Ha-Mebakkesh ? ; 
Joseph Ezobi (e. 1950) in his didactic poem * Ka‘arat 
Kesef”; and Profiat Duran of Catalonia (c. 1350) in 
the introduction to his grammatical work “Ma‘asc 
Efod." Systematic Jewish education in Italy re- 
ceived like care and encouragement, due in part to 
the influence of scholars from Spain and Provence. 
Deserving of mention in this connection are: Jacob 
b. Abba Mari Anatolio of Provence; Zerahiah b. 
Isaac of Barcelona, who lectured at Rome; Kalony- 
mus b. Kalonymus of Provence; and the native 
Italian Jews Judah b. Moses of Rome and the poet 
Immanuel All these men, belonging to ihe thir- 
teenth century, stimulated interest in the “alien 
sciences " and in the scientific treatment of Jewish 
literature. Numerous hints on pedagogy are scat- 
tered throughout their works. The “Book on 
Ethies," by Jehiel b. Jekutiel of Rome (1278), in 
which are found together with the moral teachings 
of the Rabbis maxims from Aristotle, Porphyry, 
Theophrastus, and the emperor Frederick IL, gives 
the best view of the intellectual status of the Italian 
Jews of the period. 
Side by side with this scientific trend went the 
endeavor to guard Jewish education against the in- 
fluences of the current culture in so 
In far as it was a menace to religion. 
Northern This was the special work of the Jews 
Europe. of northern France and of Germany, 
where their Christian neighbors also 
were backward in learning. This one-sidedness 
and concentration shaped the system of education 


a Teacher. 
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and teaching for the Jews of northern France and of 
Germany. The so-called * Mahzor Vitry? of Sim- 
hah b. Samuel, a pupil of Rashi, describes (3 508) 
how a child received its first instruction—a descrip- 
tion that is supplemented by the contemporaneous 
“Sefer Asufot”: 

On the Feast of Weelis, the day when the Law was proclaimed, 
the child was handed over to the school with especial ceremony, 
Having been bathed and dressed, the boy was taken to the syna- 
gogue at daybreak, and placed before the Torah, from which 
was read the passage for the day (the Deealogue, Ex. xix. 16 ct 
seq.). Then he was led to his teachers. While on the way he 
was wrapped in a shawl or a cloak to guard him from the evil 
eye. The teacher took the child in his arms, and then set him 
down. After this he took a slabu pon which were written the 
first four and the last four letters of the Hebrew alphabet and 
the sentences: * Moses commanded a law, even the inheritance 
of the congregation of Jacob? (Deut. xxxiii. 4); "Let in- 
struction be my vocation ”; and the first verse of Leviticus. This 
slab was placed at the head of the infant in his cradle when he 
was named; even in ancient times it was used for the first in- 
struction with the idea that the slab which treated of the pure 
(the sacrifices) should first occupy the attention of the pure (the 
children). The teacher then pronounced slowly all the letters 
of the alphabet, the pupil repeating them. The last four letters 
were pronounced in their proper order as one word (my ap), and 
also backward as one word (pawn). The slab was smeared 
With honey, which the child might lick off and taste as it were 
the sweetness of instruction. There was also a honey-cake 
made of three kinds of fine flour, upon which were marked the 
Biblical verses Ezek. iii, 3; Isa. i. 4,5: Ps. exix. 9, 11, 12, 13, 94, 
97, 130, 140. 

There was also an egg inscribed with Biblical 
verses—a supposed preventive of forgetfulness. 
While reading the pupils were required to sway 
their bodies and to recite to a certain tune, which 

raried with the different parts of the Bible. The 
text was translated into the vernacular. The chil- 
dren soon advanced to the Mishnah and Talmud, 
so that at thirteen years of age a boy had attained a 
certain independence and was in a position to enter 
the yeshibah or academy. Here he listened to lec- 
tures on the Talmud remarkable for their depth and 
acuteness, and then took up the wan- 
The dering life of the “bahur,” which re- 
Wandering sembles much that of the Christian 
Scholar. bacchantor traveling scholar (see BA- 
HUR). The constant influx of new ele- 
ments stimulated the teaching at the academies, and 
this again influenced the life of the Jewish congre- 
gation. A picture of this life is to be found in the 
“ Book of the Pious,” by Judah of Ratisbon. Com 
pared with the surrounding Christians, the Jews are 
seen to have been in no wise inferior to them, but, on 
the contrary, somewhat superior because their intel- 
lects were sharpened by Talmudic studies. A Chris- 
tian lay preacher, Sebastian Lotzer, refers to the ad- 
'antage enjoyed by the Jews in being instructed in 
the Law from their youth. The medieval period ends 
in France with the expulsion of the Jews from that 
country in 1995; in Germany with the persecution 
of the Jews there in 1848; and in Spain and Sicily 
with the expulsion of the Jews therefrom in 1492. 

The ideas on education which the Spanish Jews 
carried with them were developed more freely in 
their new surroundings. In Italy especially, under 
the influence of the revival of learning, this was 
most apparent, as may be seen in the curriculum 
published by David Provenzale, in Mantua in 1564. 
for the educational institution which he had intended 
to found. This curriculum includes the Bible and 
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the Talmud with the best commentaries, Hebrew 
grammar, Jewish philosophy, composition and cal- 
ligraphy, Latin and Italian philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics, cosmography, and astrology. This 
shows the intellectual status of the Italian Jews and 
how they became the teachers of nearly all the He- 
braists of the age of humanism. The Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews carricd their educational ideas also 
into Holland. The school at Amsterdam, which 
Spinoza attended, was admired by Shabbethai Shef- 
tel Hurwitz (“ Wawe ha-‘Amuddim,” 9b) on account 
of its systematic arrangement, and was held up as a 
pattern to the congregations of Germany, Austria, 
and Poland. According to Shabbethai Bass, it com- 
prised six classes, the curriculum being: (1) Hebrew 
reading, until the prayers were mastered. (2) The 
Pentateuch with thetonic accents. (3) Reading and 
translation from the Bible, with Rashi's commentary 

upon the weekly section. (4) The 


In Am- Prophets and the Hagiographa with 
sterdam. the tonic accents. (5) Lectures on 


Hebrew grammar and discussions of 
halakie passages from the Talmud, the class being 
conducted in Hebrew. (6) Theschool proper, called 
“Ez Hayyim,” and presided over by the grand 
rabbi. 'The subjects taught in the school proper 
were the Talmud with Rashi and Tosafot, responsa 
and discussions on the code of Maimonides. The 
hours of instruction were from 8 to 11 a.m. and 
from 2 to 5 P.M., or until the afternoon service. 

'The educationalsystems of the Jews in Germany, 
Austria, and Poland were defective in so far as the 
grading of classes was so arranged that pupils were 
instructed in the most difficult passages of the Tal- 
mud even before they had mastered the Bible, and 
were thus trained to excel in sophistic dialectics. 
Many rabbis declaimed against these conditions, 
which were not improved until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and then only gradually. 

Even before Moses Mendelssohn, individual Jews 
had attained to the general culture of their time; 

for instance, the physician Tobiah 
Eighteenth Nerol, who was born in Metz, 1652, 

Century. and who, by permission of the Elector 

of Brandenburg, had studied in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder ; the ichthyologist Bloch of Berlin; 
and others. Yet to Mendelssohn is due the general 
improvement of the Jewish educational system. 
He had many followers, who, as contributors to 
the Hebrew periodical “Ha-Meassef,” were called 
“ Meassefim," and were instrumental in raising their 
coreligionists to higher intellectual planes. In Aus- 
tria especially, Hartwig Wessely's Hebrew circular 
letter, * Words of Peace and of Truth” (1782), in 
which he advocated general culture, justifying it 
from the standpoint of the Jewish religion, stirred 
up the Jews to carry out the suggestions of Em- 
peror Joseph II. for improving their school system. 

The actual systematic reorganization of the Jew- 
ish system of education and teaching dates from the 
founding of the following schools: 

(1) The Jewish Free School of Berlin, founded in 
1778 under the leadership of David Friedlünder and 
Isaac Daniel Itzig. The following subjects were 
taught: German, French, Hebrew, business technol- 
ogy, arithmetic, bookkeeping, writing, and drawing. 


Education. 


(9) The Wilhelm School of Dreslau, founded in 
1791, but discontinued soon afterward. 

(3) The Jüdische Haupt- und Freischule (Herzog- 
liche Franzschule) of Dessau, founded in 1799 by an. 
association of Jewish young men. 

(4) The Jacobsonschule (day- and boarding-school) 
of Seesen in the Harz, founded in 1801 by Israel 

Jacobson (born in Halberstadt 1768, 

Modern died in Berlin Sept. 18, 1828). The 

Schools in school is, in accordance with the in- 

Germany. tentions of its humane founder, a non- 

sectarian educational institution for 

boys. It is still flourishing, and was attended 

between the years 1838 and 1867 by 1,444 pupils, 
of whom 719 were Christians. 

(5) The Real- und Volksschule der Israelitischen: 
Gemeinde in Frankfort-on-the-Main (Philanthropin), 
founded in 1804 by Sigmund Geisenheimer. It. 
was at first non-sectarian, but when the city came 
under Prussian rule the school was restricted to: 
Jewish youth. 

(6) The Samson'sche Freischule of Wolfenbüttel, 
including a boarding-school, founded in 1807 by 
Isaac Herz Samson. L.Zunzand M. Jost were pre- 
pared there for the university. 

(7) The High School at Tarnopol in Galicia, 
founded in 1818 by Joseph Perl; its normal courses. 
served as models for other normal schools of Austria. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
following governments have interested themselves. 
in Jewish schools: Prussia, which introduced com- 
pulsory education (comp. L. Geiger, * Zeit. für die 
Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland," iii. 29 et seq.); 
Württemberg (“Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für 
Deutsche Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, " ix. 51 e£ 
seq.); Hanover, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, etc. Sincethe 
emancipation of the Jews their children have entered 
the state or municipal schools, receiving religiousin- . 
struction in the same way as the pupils of other de- 
nominations. In Austria the Jewish teachers of re- 
ligion employed in the publie schools have the same 

official standing as their Christian col- 


General leagues, which is not the case in Prus- 
Com- sia. .Besides this, Jewish children 
pulsory receive instruction also in special re- 
Education. ligious schools (Talmud Torah Schu- 


len). The founding of Jewish ele- 
mentary schools called for normal schools for Jewish 
teachers. In 1809a teachers’ seminary was founded 
at Cassel: others are in Berlin, Hanover, Münster, etc. 
With this awakening to the need of general cul- 
ture came the demand for scientifically trained rabbis. 
The following institutions provide such training: 
the Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, founded 
by Frünkel; the Institute for the Science of Judaism 
at Berlin; the Orthodox Rabbinical Seminary at Ber- 
lin; the State Rabbinical School at Budapest; the 
Jewish Theological Institute of Vienna. The last 
two institutions are supported, the first 
entirely, and the second partly, by the 
government. Similar institutions ex- 
ist in Paris, London, Florence, Cincin- 
nati, and New York (see SEMINARIES, RABBINICAL). 
As of old, larger communities support schoolhouses 
(wat ^n3) where popular lectures on the Bible, 
the Talmud, and the Midrash are delivered. 


Education 
of Rabbis. 


Education 
*Eduyot 


In the eastern countries of Europe, in Russia, Ru- 
mania, and Turkey, Jewish education is in almost 
the same condition as it was prior to Mendelssohn; 
that is, those countries are given over to one-sided 
Talmudic study, and hold aloof from general cul- 
ture (see ALLIANCE IsnAÉLITE UNIVERSELLE). The 
Russian government has founded rabbinical schools 
—for instance, at Jitomir—which furnish the ofti- 
cially recognized rabbis. More important, however, 
are the yeshibot. The rabbis who direct these are 
remarkable for their minute knowledge of the Tal- 
mud as well as for their autagonism to culture. In 
Rumania the Jews are not only curtailed in their 
civic rights, but their educational opportunities also 
are limited by the government. For education in 
other countries see PEDAGOGICS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Das Jtidische Onterrichtsivesen 
Während der Spaniseh-Avabischen Periode, Vienna, 1873: 
idem, Gesch. 3 vols., Vienna, 1880-88 ; idem, Quellenschriften 
zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und der Erziehung bei Deulsch- 
cn Juden, Berlin, 1891 ; Samuel Marcus, Die Pädagogik des 
Israelitischen Volkes, 2 vols., Vienna, 1877 ; B. Strassburger, 
Gesch. der Erziehung und des Unterrichts bei den Israe- 
Uten, mit einem. Anhang, Bibliographie der Jüdischen 
Püdagogie, Stuttgart, 1885; Ludwig Horwitz, Gesch. der 
Herzoglichen  Franzschule in Dessau 1799-1849, in Mit- 


theilungen des Vereins für Anhaltisehe Gesch. und Al- 


terthumskunde, vi.; Ehrenberg, Die Samson’sche Frei- 
schule im. Wolfenbüttel, in Orient, Lit. 1844, pp. 66 et seg.: 
Arnheim, Die Jacobsonsehule zw Seesen am Harz, Bruns- 
Wick, 1867; Baerwald, Zur Gesch. der Real- und Volicsschule 
der lsraelitischen Gemeinde in Frankfurt-a.-M., in 
Einladungsschrift, 1860-15; Das Jüdische Schuhllehrer 
Seminarium in Berlin, Berlin, 1840; Joseph Perl's Biog- 
raphy, in Buseb's Jahrbuch, 1846-47. 
| M. G. 


G. 
——-Trade-Schools: As soon as emancipation came 
there was a tendency among Jewish philanthropists 
to train their poorer coreligionists in handicrafts, 
though there were many difficulties in the way ow- 
ing to the existence of the gilds. Thus, Jacobson 
wished to train Jews as artisans as early as 1805, and 
was encouraged by the government of Westphalia 
to do so, though he was informed that they would 
not be allowed to enter the gilds (Rülf, “Jacob- 
son," p. 11). Notwithstanding this, many societies 
for the training of Jewish boys in handicrafts 
were formed; the earliest, so far as is known, being 
that established in 1793 at Copenhagen (*Orient," 

1848, p. 58). This was followed at 

Technical Cassel in 1802; and during the next 

Training fifty years general associations were 

Among formed in Prussia (1812), Bavaria 

Jews. (1830), Baden (1833), Saxony (1837), 

Hanover (1841), Hungary and Bohe- 

mia (1846); in many cases these general movements 

had been preceded by local associations, the success 
of which led to their spread. 

In 1888 Baron de Hirsch gave large sums of 
money (2,000,000 gulden) for the training of Jewish 
artisans in Galicia and Bukowina. In the preceding 
year N. Händler of Leipsic had given 100,000 marks 
for a school for Jewish boys to be trained as artisans 
(“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1888, p. 505). In 1844-45 
many private benefactors devoted their money to 
a similar purpose. In the former year H. Todesco 
founded a prize of 500 florins for every Jewish jour- 
neyman who completed his apprenticeship at Vienna 
(“ Orient,” 1844, p. 188), and D. Massaroni of Rome 
gave 2,000 florins to the Trabotti foundation to train 
each year two Jewish lads as watchmakers (“ Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.” 1845, p. 654). 
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The following is a list of some towns and countries 
in which exist certain of the most effective associa- 
tions that have helped to train Jews in handicrafts 
throughout Europe in the nineteenth century. 
Countries in which general institutions exist are 
indicated by italics. 


Founded. Place. | Souree. 
—— | 

1793 Copenhagen Orient, 1848, p. 58. 
1802 Cassel A. Z. J. 1891, No. 12, p. 2. 
1812 Prussia A. Z. J. 1882, p. 71; 1900, pp. 22, vi. 
1819 Strasburg A. Z. J. 1840, p. 214; 1900, p. 115. 
1823 Frankfort-on-the- 

Main A. Z. J. 1845, p. 22 
1820 | Bavaria A. Z. J. 1888, p. 165 
1829 Dresden A. Z. J. 1837, p. 4. 
1883 Baden A. Z. J. 1887, p. 382 
1881 {Venice A. Z. J. 1838, p. 497 
1835 Schwerin A. Z. J. 1839, p. 893 
1837 Saaony A. Z. J. 1887, p. 105 
1839 Budapest A. Z. J. 1889, p. 550 
1840 Breslau Orient, 1848, p. 825. 
1841 Bonn A. Z. J. 1841, p. 84. 
1841 Ianover A. Z. J. 1841, p. 825. 
IStl Vienna A. Z. J. 1888, p. 107; Wertheimer, 

Jahrb. i. 69. 

1813 Mülhausen A. Z. J. 1843, p. 297. 
1813 Prossnitz A. Z. J. 1848, p. 824. 
1845 Mannheim A. Z. J. 1845, p. 478. 
1846 Prague Wertheimer, Jahrb. iii. 52. 
1846 {Hungary (L. 

Löw) A. Z. J. 1826, p. 748. 
1846 Bohemia A, Z. J. 1846, p. 680. 
1850 Bayonne Univers. Isr. April 19, 1901. 
1855 Posen A. Z. J. 1842, p. 114. 
1867 Rome Hebr. Bibl. xix. 455. 
1888 Galicia and Bu- 


kowina (Baron 


de Hirsch) A. Z. J. 1888, p. 790. 


A. 2. J, = Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 


In more recent times the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle and the Anglo-Jewish Association have estab- 
lished technical schoolsas part of their regular work 
in the Kast, while it is the aim of most apprentice- 
ship committees, attached to boards of guardians 
and other Jewish philanthropic institutions, to train 
in manual labor the lads entrusted to their care. 
See ALLIANCE [SRAÉLITE UNIVERSELLE; ANGLO- 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION. 


A. D. —J. 
HDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE. See New 
YORK. 


EDUCATORE ISRAELITA : Monthly period- 
ical founded by Giuseppe Levi, and published by 
him, in conjunction with Esdra Pontremoli, at 
Vercelli (1853-74). It advocated moderate Jewish 
reform, to be brought about by the cooperation of 
all communities, Luzzatto, Della Torre, Cantoni, 
Mortara, and Benamozegh were among its contribu- 
tors. After Levi's death in 1874 the periodical 
was continued in Casale by Flaminio Servi under 
the title Il VESSILLO IsnAELITICO. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Educatore, iii. 822. 
G. I. E. 


‘EDUYOT (“ Evidences” of the sages on ancient 
halakot; called also Behirta [*" Choice" of hala- 
kot]): The seventh treatise in the order Nezikin of 
the Mishnah. When, after the destruction of the 
Temple, it became necessary, through the removal 
of R. Gamaliel II. from the oflice of patriarch, to 
decide religious questions by the will of the majority, 
there was produced, as the ground work of the trea- 
tise *Eduyot, a collection of unassailable traditions. 
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Wie Mend. 


S‘Eduyot 
Eger 


From time to time more material was added to this 
groundwork, until the treatise was concluded on the 
redaction of the whole Mishnah. There is no con- 
nection between the many subjects touched upon in 
the 'Eduyot; and an exhaustive discussion of each 
is not its purpose. Even the names of the sages re- 
sponsible for the halakot provide but a loose thread 
of union, 

Following is a synopsis of the longer portions of 
the treatise: 


Chapter i: In 1-3 a matter of dispute between Hillel and 
Shammai is again brought up for consideration ; namely, the 
chief rules to be observed in regard to niddah, hallah, and 
mikweh. In 7-11 the schools bring forward various decisions 
relating either to Levitical purity or to priestly tithes (** toho- 
TOL" "'zera'im"). In 12-14 a group of halakot is given in 
which the Hillelites incline to the opinion of the Shammaites. 


Chapters ii. and iii- Insertions in which Elaninae. ** the deputy 
of the high priest," reports concerning certain customs in the 
Temple and other precedents at Jerusalem (ii. 1-3). Each mish- 
nah consists of three halakot, which were pro- 
pounded by Ishmael or in his school, or by 
Akiba or in his house of learning (4-8); they 
are followed by two haggadic sentences of Akiba (9-10). In 
ch. iii. space is given to Dosa ben Harkinas, who was promi- 
nent in the disputes with Gamaliel; and matters relating to 
tohorot and zera'im are treated together with a marriage law. 
In 7-12 the thread dropped in ch. ii. is taken up again: it con- 
tains four questions disputed by Joshua; three by Zadok ; four 
by Gamaliel (besides two groups of his teachings, each 
group consisting of three parts, which reconcile the conflicting 
opinions of the two schools); and three by Gamaliel's colleague, 
Eleazar ben Azariah. 

Chapter iv.: Continues i. 12-14 by giving the exceptional cases. 
Here the Shammaites appear as putting a milder construction 
upon the Law than the Hillelites (1-12). 

Chapter v.: Gives other halakot in which the Hillelites and 
Shammaites take a stand similar to that taken in the earlier 
chapters. These halakot are severally mentioned by Judah, 
Jose, Ishmael, and Eliezer (1-6). 

Chapter vi.: The opinions of new colleagues of Jose, Joshua, 
and Eliezer are given in continuation of ch. lii., partly treating 
of the same subject (1-3). 

Chapter vii.: Joshua and Judah again appear (1-7), and Ga- 
maliel’s halakot are given on the consecration of the new moon 
and of the leap-year, a subject of dispute at thetime. In 8-9 the 
opinions of older colleagues are given. 

Chapter viii.: The opinions of members of the house of Beteira 
(1, 3) and of important contemporaries and older teachers (2, 4) 
are presented; also a halakah of Akiba on a marriage law, 
already treated, and a statement of Joshua on the future mission 
of the prophet (3). To this the opinions of other teachers are 
added. 

The tractate closes with an ethical teaching: ‘ The wise men 
say, Elijah will not appear in order to draw some nigh and to 
keep others away, but in order to bring peace into the world : 
* Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming 
of the great and dreadful day of the Lord: And nhe shall turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers? (Mal. iii. 22-24 [ A. V, iy. 5-06])." 


The space in this treatise allotted to each of the 
teachers is in proportion to his importance; and 
the frequent occurrence of Akiba's name is justified 


Contents. 


by the great conciliatory part which he took in the : 


disputes of the time. | 
A. synopsis of some of the insertions follows: 


In i. 4-6 this question is put: ** Why are not the names given 

of the authors of those halakot which are not accepted ?" The 

answer is: ‘‘To show that after a clearer in- 

Insertions. sight they withdraw their opinions and do not 

abide by them stubbornly ; or they are used as 

Sources to serve as precedents in certain cases." In v. 6 Akiba 

ben Mahalalel is cited as having firmly adhered to his opinion: 

but at his death he bade his son yield to the majority. In ii. 

0-10 and viii. 6-7 are sayings to encourage the people for the 
loss of the Temple. 


The Tosefta to ‘Eduyot generally follows the or- 
der observed in the Mishnah. After the introductory 
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halakot (Tosef. i. 1-3 = Mishnah i. 1-8) and the 
peace exhortations (Tosef. i. 4-6 — Mishnah i. 4-6), 
those cases mentioned in Mishnah i. 12 are taken up 
in which the Hillelites yield to the Shammaites (To- 
sef. i. 6), the disputes between the schools being 
omitted. Sentences follow (Tosef. i. 8-14 — Mish. 
nah ii, 5-10) advising a wise and moderate limitation 
of individual opinions where certainty is Jacking 
in cases of dispute. After a short selection from the 
third chapter of the Mishnah (Tosef. 

The i. 16-18 = Mishnah iii. 8, 6, 7), con- 
Tosefta. sideration is given to the occasional 
milder constructions of the Shamma- 

ites and the severer ones of the Hillelites (Tosef. ii. 
2-9 = Mishnah iv. 6, 7, 11; v. 1, 8-5). In Tosef. ii. 
9, the exceptional opinion of Akabia (Mishnah v. 


Sy 7) is considered, Tosef, ii, 10 {= Mishnah vi, 3) 
and iii. 1 (= vii. 2) touch briefly upon the chief oppo- 
nents of Gamaliel. Tosef. iii. 2, 8 (= Mishnah viii. 
5) gives laws of purification which have reference 
to the position of Jerusalem after the destruction. 
The conclusion (Tosef, iii, 4) agrees with Mishnah 
viii. T. Tosef. i. 7, ii. 1-2, and ii. 6 do not wholly fit 
into this treatise. The last paragraph is a fragment 
from the Mishnah of Eliezer ben Jacob. | 
In general, the Tosefta took as a basis a treatise 
which dealt only with the chief questions regarding 
the day called *bo ba-yom" (that day); but the 
Mishnah of “Eduyot is of a wider range. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. H. Dünner, Einiges über Ursprung und 
Bedeutung des Traktats ‘Eduyot, in Monatsschrift, 1871, 
. 33-42, 59-77; Rabbinowicz, Législation Criminelle, pp. 
905-212, Paris, 1871; Schwarz, Controverse der Scham- 
maiten und Hilleliten, Vienna, 1893; Briill’s Jahrb. iv. 
63-64; Rapoport, in Kerem Hemed, v. 181; Krochmal, 
Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman, pp. 163-164 et passim; Klüger, 
Ueber Genesis und Composition der Halachasammlung 
"Edwyot, Breslau, 1895; L. A. Rosenthal, Ueber den Zusam- 
menhang der Mischna, pp. 37-58, Strasburg, 1891; idem, 
. Ueber die Hagada in der Mechilta, in Kohut Memorial 
Volume, New York, 1597 ; Albert Scheinin, Die Hochschule 


zu Jamnia, Krotoschin, 1898; Rosenthal, Die Mischna: 
Aufbau und Quellenscheidung, Strasburg, 1903. 


S. S. L. A. R. 


‘EFA or HEFA: Rabbinicscholar of the fourth 
century. He was a native of Babylonia, who, al- 
though but few halakot and fewer haggadot are 
associated with his name, acquired considerable 
fame as belonging to “the ingenious scholars of 
Pumbedita” (Sanh. 17b; Men. 17a). His full name, 
Which was “‘Efa b. Rahba,” appears once in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. é.¢.); but in Yerushalmi 
he is always cited as * Hefa," without patronymic 
or title. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Mebo, p. 85a; Heilprin, Seder ha- 


Dorot, ii., S.v. 
S. S. S. M. 


EFES, AFES, or PAS: Scholar of the third 
century; secretary to the patriarch Judah I. (Gen. 
R. lxxv. 5), and one of the last tannaim. Af- 
ter Judah's death, while Efes conducted a col- 
lege in southern Judea, on account of which he was 
called “Efes (in Yerushalmi, *Pas") Daromi" 
(Yer. Ta'an. iv. 68a; Eccl. R. vii. 7), he was made 
principal of the academy at Sepphoris, although the 
dying patriarch had ordered the appointment of 
Hanina b. Hama to that position. The latter re- 
fused to supersede Efes, who was his senior by 
two years and a half (Shab. 59b; Ket, 108b; com- 
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pare Yer. l.c. ; Eccl. R. é.c.). Hosha‘yah Rabba was 
one of his disciples, and reported in his name several 
haggadic remarks, among them one bearing on Isa. 
Ix. 8 (Hebr.): “Nations shall walk by thy light,” 
from which he argues that Jerusalem will in the 
future become a torch by the light of which people 
will walk (Pesik. xxi. 144b). Hosha‘yah reports also 
a civil law in Efes’ name (Yer. Yoma v. 48a); and 
Simeon b. Lakish applied to him for information on 
a ritualistic point (‘Er. 65b; Yer. ‘Hr. iv. 28c). 

Efes did not survive Judah I. many years. He 
was succeeded by HANINA B. Hama. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 122a; Halevy, Dorot ha- 
Rishonim, ii. 188a et seq.; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 91; 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., s.v.; Weiss, Dor, iii. 44. A 
S. 8. S. M. 


EFODI. See Duran, Pnorrar. 


EFRATI, AMRAM BEN NATHAN: Rabbi 
of Valencia in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He was acontemporary of Nissim b. Reuben, 
rabbi of Barcelona, and of Simeon b, Zemah (RaSH- 
BaZ), whom he consulted on rabbinical] questions. 
He occupied the rabbinate of Valencia for more than 
forty years. Efrati was held in high esteem by his 
contemporaries, notwithstanding the fact that at the 
very outset of his career he had had occasion to at- 
tack certain powerful members of his community 
whose actions had given public offense. Heenjoyed 
the reputation of being a great Talmudist and mys- 
tic, and was credited with a knowledge of secular 
sciences also. He seems to have been opposed to 
casuistry. In his decisions there is good reason 
to suppose that he largely followed Maimonides. 
Toward the end of his life there came to Valencia 
Hasdai b. Solomon, a distinguished casuist, who en- 
deavored to defame Efratiand attacked him openly. 
Efrati’s literary remains consist only of a few re- 
sponsa, which are to be found in the collection of 
Isaac b. Sheshet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, v. 157-161; Azulai, Shem ha-Ge- 
dolim, i. Yb. 


8. 8. M. SEL. 


EGER (Czech, Cheb): Bohemian town, on the- 


right bank of the River Eger, The population of 
Eger in 1890 was 17,148, including 508 Jews. The 
oldest document mentioning the Jews is dated March 
12, 1814, and refuses them permission to inhabit a 
new street near the monastery. They are again 
mentioned in a document of Oct, 28, 1822, in which 
the emperor Louis the Bavarian pledges Eger to 
John, King of Bohemia. Louisannulled all the debts 
of Abbot Griebel of Waldsassen to the Jews. At 
that time the Jews inhabited a special part of the 
city called * Unter den Juden." 

About 1382, under. Charles IV., many rich Jews 
settled in Eger, where they succeeded so well that 
in a short time the Jews formed one-fourth the pop- 
ulation of the town. "They had then a high school, 
asynagogue, a synagogue courtyard (* Judenhoff ”), 
a house for the cantor, and a cemetery. Their 
wealth aroused the jealousy of the other inhabitants. 
The charges against the Jews at the time of the 
Black Death (1848) reached Eger on March 25, 
1949; and in 1850 they were suddenly attacked by 
the mob, incited by a monk’s preaching; nearly 


- Bohemia. 


all were massacred, their goods appropriated, and 
their books taken to the town hall, whence they were 
sent to the Imperial Library of Prague. The street 
where this occurred still bears the name “ Mordgüss- 
chen." On May 15 the citizens were absolved from 
al guilt in the matter by Charles IV. himself. It 
seems that the few survivors fled to Königsberg, a 
neighboring town, where they gave Jewish burial to 
many of the dead whom they had carried with them. 

Some Jews returned to Eger shortly after this, for 
four “ Judenmeister " (rabbis) are mentioned in 1852, 
and a tombstone of a Jewess, “ Kele ” (1858), is still 
to be seen. They repurchased from Albrecht Noth- 
heft, the * Landvogt," their synagogue, school, and 


cemetery. This purchase was confirmed by Charles 


Nov. 6, 1864. On Jan. 95, 1979, King Wenzel form- 
ally declared that the dows of Eger were his serfs 


(“ Kammerknechte”), and that they could be sum- 
moned only before the royal judge of the town; 
they were thus protected against the injustice of 
the popular authorities. Two years later, May 5, 
1881, he freed the Jews of Eger (together with other 
inhabitants) from taxes for five years in return for 
financial assistance. In 1890 he remitted all debts 
due the Jews. He included them in the safe-con- 
duet given (1391) to the inhabitants of the city, so 
that they had protection within the empire and in 
Many documents of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries evidence the jealousy aroused 
through their success by the “ Jewish bread-thieves.” 
In 1410 they had their own “Tanzhaus” in the 
“ Judengasse. 

In the fifteenth century, during the Hussite troub- 
les, a deputation from Eger complained to King 
Sigismund (1480) that the Jews, on the strength of 
their old privileges, were not performing military 
service. The city council thereupon received permis- 
sion (Oct.8) to expel all the Jews. Thesynagogue be- 
came à chapel. But the council soon repented, and 
in 1484 received permission from Sigismund to allow 
as many Jews to enter the city as business interests 
demanded. A safe-conduct was given on Oct. 1. 
Each Jewish family was to pay fifty florins * Schutz- 
geld." In1437 there were two families, in 1457 only 
three, the last with the express permission of King 
Podiebrad. In 1468 King George agreed to the re- 
quest of the Senate to put the Eger Jews under the 
dominion of the city itself. 

At the present time the community of Eger has 
three village dependencies, a synagogue, a cemetery, 
a hebra kaddisha, a society of synagogal chorists, 
and a woman's benevolent society. See BOHEMIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wertheimer, Die Juden in Oesterreich, p. 
176; Heinrich Grad], Monumenta, Egrama, Nos. 621, 714; 
Friedlander, Materialien zur Gesch. der Juden in Böhmen, 
pp. 11-14, 17, Brünn, 1888; Jacob Simon, Urkundliches Ma- 
terial zur Gesch. der Egerer J'udengasse, in Monatsschrift, 
Zl. 291 et seg., 345 et seq.; Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 250, 
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EGER or EGERS: A family established for a 
long time at Halberstadt, Germany. It appears to 
have been originally known by the name of “ Gins” 
or “Ginsmann,” by which appellation the first two 
definitely authenticated members, Mayer and Da- 
vid, are known. R. Akiba Eger of Posen, likewise 
called himself * Ginsmann " while in Friedland. To 
the same family probably belongs Jacob Egers, some- 


Eger 
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time teacher at the Training-School for Teachers in 
Berlin. 

Biographical sketches of the foregoing and of 
some of the other important members of the family 
follow the subjoined pedigree: 


The shtadlan R. Mayer Ginsmann 
(Halberstadt, Germany; d. 1674) 


Elijah Eger (d. 1705) David Ginsmann (d. 1691; 
| celebrated as à ^* harif’’) 

Lób Eger 

(d. 1750) 


Simhah Bunim Eger 
(d. 1764) 


David Eger Akiba Eger 
(author of '* Mishnat de- 
Rabbi Akiba " ; d. 1758) 


Elijah Eger 
(d. 1761) 


Mayer Eger 


Lób b. Eger Wolf Eger (rabbi — Gitel = Moses Guens 
(rabbi in Halberstadt ; in Leipnik) 
d. 1814) Akiba Eger (rabbi 


Akiba Eger (rabbi in Posen; d. 1837) 
in Halberstadt; 


Samuel Levin Egers 
d. 1824) 


(author of ** *Atteret 

Paz"; "Laudrab- 

biner” in Bruns- 
wick; d. 1542) 


Joseph Eger (assistant 
rabbi; d. 1854) 


Jacob Egers 
(d. 1891) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Auerbach, Gesch. der Israelitischen Gemeinde 
Halberstadt, pp. 32, 38, 142, 1866. 
J. H. Gut. 


Akiba Eger (Eiger) the Younger (Akiba 
ben Moses Guens): German rabbi and champion 
of Orthodoxy; born at Eisenstadt, Hungary, Nov. 
8, 1761; died at Posen Oct. 12, 1887. Akiba’s mother, 
Gitel, whose family was probably from the Bohemian 
city of Eger, was the only daughter of Akiba Eger 
(d. 1758), formerly rabbi of Presburg, whose name 
was taken by his grandson, Akiba ben Moses Guens. 
At an early age Akiba showed great proficiency 
in Talmud, so that his uncle, Wolf Eger, later rabbi 
of Leipnik, took him under his care at Breslau. 
Akiba distinguished himself so highly that the 
wealthy Itzig Margalioth of Lissa gave him his 
daughter Glueckche and provided for his needs. 
He refused to accept a rabbinical position, his ideal- 
istic nature being repelled by the idea of deriving 
material benefit from the study of the Law. The 
great conflagration which destroyed Lissa in 1791 
impoverished his father-in-law and forced Eger to 
accept the rabbinate of Mürkisch Friedland in West 
Prussia. His noble and self-sacrificing character 
and his great Talmudic learning made him univer- 
sally beloved, and won for him an international rep- 
utation among orthodox Jews. He repeatedly ex- 
pressed a desire to resign his charge and to accept a 
position as teacher, or a small stipend from wealthy 
patrons of a bet ha-midrash, in order to escape from 
the religious responsibilities of the rabbinical office, 
but remained in deference to the entreaties of his 
congregation and family. When his daughter Sorel 
married Moses SCHREIBER in 1813, he allowed his son- 
in-law to present his name as a candidate to the con- 
gregation of Triesch (Münz, “Rabbi Eleasar, Gc- 
nannt Schemen Rokeach,” p. 148, Treves, 1895). 
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For unknown reasons the change was not made, but 
a year later he was called to the important rabbinate 
of Posen. From that time his real public activity 
began, and lasted till his death twenty-five years 

later. 
Eger’s Talmudic learning moved altogether in 
the paths of the dialecticism com- 


Spiritual mon among the rabbis of the eight- 
and eenth century. An example is given 
Religious by O. H. Schorr in “He-Haluz,” ii. 


Activity. 29. His mode of thinking on such 
subjects may be judged from the 
following quotation: 


“I saw an admirable explanation of a Talmudic saying in the 
"Emek ha-Melek.' ‘The Talmud says (Hul. 69a): ** Because 
Abraham said, Neither a thread nor a shoe-latchet (Gen. xiy. 
23), his descendants were privileged to wear the thread of the 
zizit and the strap of the tefillin.” As the strap of the teflllin, 
wound about the left arm, corresponds to the shoe-latchet, it is 
proper that we should tie the latehet of the left shoe first” 
(Notes on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, p. 1, Berlin, 1862). 


In casuistry he was of the ultra-rigorous type. In 
a circular, published both in Hebrew and in German, 
he appealed in the most solemn terms to his col- 


WV 
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Akiba Eger the Younger. 


leagues not to allow the use at Passover of alcohol 
made from potatoes. He prohibited the writing 
of a bill of divorce upon parchment originally 
manufactured for use asascroll. It should, how- 
ever, be added that in his decisions he was guided 
by humanitarian views, and allowed many things, 
otherwise forbidden, out of consideration for the 
poor and the widow. 

Eger was naturally a strict opponent of Reform, 
and declared the slightest change in the order of serv- 
ice inadmissible: “If one disturbed only the one- 
thousandth part of the words of our Rabbis in the 
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Talmud the whole Torah would collapse" (sce 

«Eleh Dibre ha-Berit,” p. 97, Altona, 1819). He 

was also opposed to secular learning, and one or two 

hours a day for that purpose was the utmost con- 
cession he would make to the government when 
compulsory secular education of Jewish children 
was introduced into Prussia. He accordingly re- 
buked Solomon PrxssxEn, though somewhat mildly, 
for having advocated secular schools for the Jews in 
place of the heder (Elias Plessner, “ Biblisches und 

Rabbinisches aus Salomon Plessner's Nachlass," 

Hebr. part, p. 18, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1897). 

Though when measured by modern standards Akiba 

Eger appears extreme in his views, compared with 

hiscontemporaries, and especially with his son-in-law 

Moses Sofer, he presents really one of the mildest 

types of Orthodoxy. In spite of an extremely deli- 

cate constitution he often spent whole nights at the 
bedside of the sick, and his conduct during the 
cholera epidemic of 1831 was recognized by Freder- 
ick William III. in a special royal order addressed 
to the chief of the province. 

Of his works the following have been edited: 

* Hilluka de-Rabbanan,? notes on Nissim Gerondi's 

novelle to Baba Mezi‘a, Dyhernfurth, 1822; Re- 

sponsa, Warsaw, 1834, reprinted with additions, 7d. 
1876; * Derush we-Hiddush,” novell 

His Works. on various Talmudic treatises and 

homilies, 72. 1889; Glosses on the Tal- 

mud, printed in the editions of Prague, 1830-84, 

and Warsaw, 1960-63; Tosafot, glosses on the Mish- 

nah, in the editions of Altona, 1841-45, and Warsaw, 

1862-67; “Hiddushe Rabbi Akiba Eger,” notes on 

various Talmudic treatises, Berlin, 1858; Notes on 

the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, in the edition of 

Konigsberg, 1859 ; Notes on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 

Hayyim, edited by Abraham Bleicherode, Berlin, 

1862; Notes on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat 

and Eben ha-‘Iizer, edited by Nahum Streusand, 

Thorn, 1869; a further collection of Responsa, edited 

by Isaac Caro, Vienna, 1889. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaempf, Biographie des Hochberüh mten 
Hochseligen Herrn Akiba Eger, Oberrabbiner zu Posen, 
ete., Lissa, 1838; R. I. Fiirstenthal, Ebel Yahid, Trauerge- 
dicht auf den Lod des R. Jacob Moses Eger, Breslau, 1838 ; 
Toledot R. Akiba Eger, by his sons Abraham and Solomon, 


in the Berlin edition of his notes on Orah Hayyim, 1867, re- 
printed, Warsaw, 1875. From the latter Solomon Sofer’s 


(Schreiber) Hut ha-Meshullash (Pacs, 1887) is largely taken. ` 


: Eger's ethical will has been published, together with that 
of Jacob Lissa, underthe title Zawwa'ot ha-Geonim, War- 


saw, 1875. 

J. D. 

Akiba Eger the Elder of Presburg: German 
rabbi; born at Halberstadt about 1790; died at 
Presburg Sept. 17, 1758. When he was twenty 
years old he had a dispute on Talmudic matters with 
Meir, chief rabbi of Eisenstadt. In 1749 he was 
elected rabbi of Zülz (Silesia), and in 1756 was ap- 
pointed assistant to Rabbi Moses Harif of Pres- 
burg. Eger was the author of “Mishnat de-Rabbi 
Akiba,” novell: on several treatises of the Talmud. 
Firth, 1781; and of several Responsa, published 
in the “Bene Ahubah” of Jonathan Eybeschütz, 
Prague, 1819. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 

section i, part 67, p. 915; Fränkel, in Orient, Lit. 1845, col. 


15; Neubauer, in Berliner's Magazin, i. 43: Auerbach, Geach. 
der Israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt, pp. 33. 71. 


L. G. M. SEL. 
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Jacob Egers: German scholar and educator; 
born at Halberstadt Jan. 18, 1884; died at Berlin 
Nov. 17, 1891. He was for more than twenty years 
a master at the Training-School for Teachers (“ Lehr- 
erbildungsanstalt") in Berlin. 

IIe published the diwan of Abraham ibn Ezra to- 
gether with the latter's secular poetry and allegory, 
* Hai ben Mekiz," Berlin, 1886, some parts of which 
were translated into German by D. Kaufmann; and 
two poems of Solomon ibn Gabirol with notes in the 
“Zunz Jubelschrift," Hebr. part, pp. 192-200. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Oester. Wochenschrift, 1891, p. 886. 
8. M. SEL. 


Löb b. Akiba Eger: German Talmudist; died 
at Halberstadt 1814. In 1775 Eger was appointed 
rabbi of the community in succession to his late 
teacher, Isaac Schwanfeld. He devoted his whole 
energies to furthering Talmudic studies in his native 
city, bis yeshibah in consequence achieving a high 
reputation. In collaboration with his brother Wolf 
he published supplementary notes to his father’s 
work, “Mishnat de-Rabbi Akiba.” A funeral ora- 
tion delivered by Eger on the death of Frederick 
the Great (1786) gives proof of his oratorical attain- 
ments. A few of his sermons have been preserved 
in manuscript. Some of them denounce the fash- 
ions then coming into vogue, especially the wearing 
of jewelry by women; others warn against buying 
Christian sacred vessels, even when offered by the 
clergy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Auerbach, Gesch. der Israclitischen Gemeinde 


Halberstadt, p. 100. 
L. G. A. PE. 


Nathan ben Abraham Eger: Bohemian Tal- 
mudic scholar; lived at Prague in the second half of 
the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
“Gan Nata‘,” a commentary on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, Prague, 1695, and often reprinted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 1723c ; Steinschnei- 


der, Cat. Bodl. col. 2035. 
L. G. M. SEL. 


Samuel Levin (Perez Sabel) Egers : German 
Talmudist; born in Halberstadt June 9, 1768; died in 
Brunswick Dec. 8, 1849. He was one of the most 
brilliant pupils, and afterward an assistant, in his 
father's yeshibah. In 1809 he was appointed rabbi 
of Brunswick, and filled this position until his 
death. 

Egers was not adverse to the introduction of re- 
forms; thus he founded in 1828 an * Elementar- 
schule" in Brunswick; and three years later he in- 
troduced the confirmation of boys and girls. 

In 1836 Egers became blind; but in spite of his 
severe sufferings he did not relax his labors. In 
1849 he gave his assent to a plan to render the 
synagogue service shorter and more intelligible. 

Egers’ works include: “ Atteret Paz,” novell on 
Bezah; “ Rimmon Perez,” novelle on Ketubot, Al- 
tona, 1828; besides several homilies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzfeld, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1842, pp. £12, 

461, 762, Suppl. to 1843; Zunz, Z. G.i. 242: Auerbach, Gesch. 

der Israclitisehen Gemeinde Hatberstadt, p. 108. 


S. G. R. 


Solomon ben Akiba Eger: German rabbi; born 
at Lissa 1785: died in Posen Dec. 22, 1852. In 1830 


Egesippus 
Egypt 


he became rabbi of Kalisch, Russian Poland, and on 
the death of his father (1837) he succeeded him in the 
rabbinate of Posen, 
which charge he held 
till the year of his 
death. 

His published works 
are: notes on the work 
of R. Alfasi, Wilna, 
1860; a biography of 
his father, Berlin, 1862; 
Notes on the Talmud, 
Wilna, 1880; Notes on 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh De‘ah, Königs- 


berg. 
Ls : BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon 
Solomon ben Akiba Eger. Lewysohn, Vollständige 


Biographie des R. Akiba 
Eger, p. 95, Posen, 1875; S. Jewnin. Nahlat *Olamim, p. 11, 


ares 1882; S. Sofer, Hut ha-Meshullash, p. 01a, Munkacs, 


L. G. B. Fr. 


Wolf ben Akiba Eger: German Talmudist 
lived in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
He was born in Halberstadt, and married the daugh- 
ter of Joseph Teomim, the rabbi of Breslau, where- 
upon he took up his abode in that city. He con- 
ducted a school which attracted great numbers of 
youth possessed of a desire for Talmudical study. 
After 1780 he was called as rabbi to Leipnik, which 
position he held until his death. Together with his 
brother Lób he edited his father’s “Mishnat do- 
Rabbi Akiba,” and added to it a supplement of 
his own, Fürth, 1781. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Auerbach, Gesch. der Israelitischen Gemeinde 

Halberstadt, p. 103: Lewysonn, Vollständige Biographie 


des R. Akiba Eger. pp. 1-16, Posen, 1881; Walden, Shem 
ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 29. 
A. PE. 


L. G. 
EGESIPPUS. Sce JOSEPH m. GORION. 


EGGS (nmny3).—Biblieal Data: The Old Testa- 
ment refers to eggs of birds (Deut. xxii. 6) and of 
vipers (Isa. lix. 5, A. V., *cockatrice ") and to the 
well-known fact that the ostrich leaves the egg in 
the warm sand and allows it to come to maturity 
through the heat of the sun (Job xxxix. 14). The 
humane command is given not to take away the 
dam together with the eggs from the nest (Deut. 
Lc.) The custom of colleeting eggs which had 
been left in the nest is made use of in the fine im- 
agery of Isaiah (x. 14). 

In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis (Hul. 64a), the eggs of birds suitable for eat- 
ing have one end oblate and the other pointed, and 
the white surrounds the yolk; whereas with tlic 
eggs of impure birds theends areeither both pointed 
or both oblate, while at times the yolk is outside the 
white. In the eggs of amphibious animals the yolk 
and white are intermingled. Impure birds may sit 
upon and hatch the eggs of pure birds, and vice 
versa (Hul. 138b). The male bird sometimes sits 
upon the eggs, as in the case of the partridge; accord- 
ing to some authorities both the eggs and the sitter 
may then be taken, though seemingly in opposition 
to Deut. xxii. 6 (5.). The development of the egg 
proceeds from the chalaza of the oblate end, which 
is supposed to represent the original seed (Hul. 64b) 
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—a mistake opposite to that of Aristotle, who traces 
the development from the chalaza of the other end. 
The strength of the shell was known to the Rabbis, 
who stated that it was used sometimes to support a 
bedstead (Bezah 83b). The egg of the ostrich was 
sometimes used as a vessel (Kel. xvii. 14), and its 
membrane was used in medicine (Shab. 110b); the 
hen’s egg was used as a liquid measure (Yoma 80a; 
‘Er. 88), of which 144 went to a seah. For the egg 
of the phenix see Ban YokNr. Unclean birds and 
their eggs are alike prohibited; therefore the above 
criteria are used in the halakic text-books (see Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 66, 86). 

——In Jewish Ceremonial: A roasted egg is 
included among the objects placed upon the 
Seder table on the eve of the Passover to repre- 
sent the “ hagigah,” or burnt offering, offered at 
the three chief festivals (75. Orah Hayyim, 470), 
Eggs are also to be eaten first of all at the meal 
of the Seder, the reason given for this by some 
authorities being that all joyful occasions should 
have a touch of the mournful, as indeed the Ninth of 
Ab always falls upon the same day of the weck as 
the first day of Passover (Isserles, ad loc.). Eggs 
mixed with ashesare used on the eve of the Ninth of 
Ab as a sign of mourning. It is possible that this 
identification of eggs and mourning is due to the 
fact that the mourners' meal always includes an 
egg, perhaps to suggest the idea of the resurrection, 
as some writers hold. Yet eggs are associated with 
the joyful festival of the thirty-third day of ‘Omer, 
when they are used, like Easter eggs, to amuse chil- 
dren; the one custom is probably derived from the 
other. It is usually said that the egg at the Pass- 
over represents life and creative force, but this is 
not borne out by the common view given above. 
On the occurrence of the egg in creation-myths see 
CosMOGONY. 

——Modern Superstitions: In Russia a bride, to 
be blessed with children, carries an egg in her bosom 
while going tothe huppah. In the Orient the bride 


Steps over a fish roe with the idea that this will 


givefecundity. He who gets the roasted egg of the 
Seder on the morning of the second day of Passover 
will be specially lucky, and will gain whatever he 
wishes while eating it. If you steal an egg you 
will have seven years of poverty, and after death 
your body will roll round in the grave. A childiess 
woman who is lucky enough to find an egg with a 
double yolk will, if she eats it, surely bear children. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak, 16a, lia; Lewy- 

sohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, 88 18, 183, 240. 

S. 8. J. 


EGLAH (“heifer”): Mother of Ithream, David's 
sixth son (I Chron. iii. 8). The expression “wife 
of David” (II Sam. iii. 5) probably means the favor- 
ite wifeof David. According to the Targum, Eglah 
is identical with Michal, the daughter of Saul, and 
David's favorite wife. 

E. G. H, E. I. N. 


EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH (“the third Eg- 
lah”): A place mentioned in ancient oracles against 
Moab (Isa. xv. 5, R. V.; Jer. xlviii. 84, R. V.), to- 
gether with Zoar, Luhith, and Horonaim. It hag 
been identified with the 'Aya22a mentioned by Jose- 
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phus (“Ant.” xiv. 1, § 4) in connection with Zo- 
har as an Arabian town, while others have claimed 
it to be the Ajlun, a mountain range, district, and 
city north of Jabok. The former identification is 
the more likely. There must have been three places 
known as “Eglah” (= heifer), the ordinal numeral 
being added, as is also the custom in Arabic nomen- 
clature, to distinguish them.  Misled by the nu- 
meral, some commentators have argued that three 
horns of a mountain near Zoar were known as 
“heifers,” taking the nameas an appellative. Most 
of the commentators have translated * Eglath-Sheli- 
shiyah ” as “the three-year-old heifer” (A. V., Tar- 
gum, Rashi, Kimhi, etc.). E. G. H. 


EGLON: Aking of Moab, who overcame the 
Israclites and captured the “city of palm-trees,” by 
which is probably meant Jericho (Judgesiii. 13), He 
held the Israelites in subjection for eighteen years, 
and they were then delivered by Enup, who assas- 
sinated Eglon (75. 15-26). 

J. JR. G. A. B. 


EGOZI, MENAHEM BEN MOSES: Turkish 
Talmudist; lived at Constantinople during the six- 
teenth century. He was the author of “Gal shel 
Egozim,” expositions on Genesis, published at Bel- 
vedere, near Constantinople. He also edited the 
responsa of the Geonim, comprising 400 numbers, 
Constantinople, 1575, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 224; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 1726. 


K. B. P. 
EGOTISM. Sce ALTRUISM. 


EGRA, MESHULLAM BEN SAMSON: 
Austrian rabbi; born in Galicia 1783; died at Pres- 
burg Sept. 21, 1785. Egra’s father was of Buczacz, 
Galicia, but Meshullam Egra was at Brody as a boy 
of nine. At about that age he delivered a casuistic 
homily in the large synagogue of Brody, and 
had a discussion with its rabbi, Isaac Hurwitz, 
whose son-in-law he became. He was a contempo- 
rary of Sender Margoliouth, with whom he discussed 
ritual laws, and the master of Jacob Lissa, author 
of “Derek ha-Hayyim."  Egra was at first rabbi of 
Tusmenetz, becoming rabbi of Presburg in 1779. 
He wrote “She’elot u-Teshubot RaMA" (the last 
word of the title being an abbreviation of “R. Me- 
shullam Egra”), responsa, Czernowitz,1862 ; and an 
unpublished work on Maimonides. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadasn, i. 105. 
K. M. SEL. 


EGYPT.—Ancient and Biblical: The valley 
of the Nile north of the first cataract, having an 
area of 9,000—19,000 square miles of arable ground. 
- Almost rainless, the country depends upon the in- 
undations of the Nile and artificial irrigation (comp. 
Deut. xi. 10; Zech. xiv. 18), although the narrow 
valley and its triangular prolongation of ailuvium, 
the Delta or Lower Egypt, possess an extremely 
fertile soil. Egypt had in early times a very limited 
flora, which, like its fauna, was of an entirely Afri- 
can character. The same may be said of its popu- 
lation, which, quite in agreement with Gen. x., 
formed a braneh of the great white African or 
Hamitic family. 


Tradition has preserved the recollection of the 
early division of Egypt into two kingdoms, (a) that 
of the red crown in the north, whose capital was 
Buto, and (b) that of the white crown in the south, 
with its capital at Eileithyiaspolis, the modern El- 
Kab; and in literary style Egypt is always desig- 
nated as “the two countries” (comp. * Mizrayim," 
dual, but see below). Yet these formed one king- 
dom even before King Menes (about 9500 B.c. 2), 
whom the later books of history considered as the 
first historical king. The division of the country 
into about thirty (thirty-six?; later, forty-two) nomes 
or counties points to a still more primitive period, 
indicating that many independent tribes may have 
inhabited the land. 

Some very primitive traits always adhere even to 
the later, highly developed culture. "The clothing 
was remarkably scanty long after 8000 s.c. ; and the 
scarcity of metals, although these were known very 
early, forced not only priests (in analogy with the 
old Israelitish custom referred to in Ex. iv. 25 and 
Josh. v. 9), but also sculptors, masons, and other 
craftsmen, generally to use stone implements nearly 
up to 1000 s.c. The religion above all remained 
most primitive: it never concealed that its hun- 
dreds of local divinities, its sacred animals, trees, and 
stones, had their most perfect analogy and origin in 
the fetishism or animism of the negroes, although 
even in prehistoric time higher ideas, partly of un- 
doubtedly Asiatic origin (especially traits of that 
astral mythology of which the clearest expression is 
found in Babylonia), mingled withit. The language 
and the race remained very consistent. 

The history of Egypt can be best divided after 
the system of MANETHO, using his scheme of thirty 
royal dynasties from Menes to Alexander. Although 
these groups of kings do not represent genealogic- 
ally correct divisions, and are often quite conven- 
tional, the uncertainty of chronology, especially 
before 2000 B.C., forces the student to use that ar- 
rangement. Dynasties 1-6 are called the ancient 
empire, dynasties 11-13 the middle empire, and dy- 
nasties 18-26 the new empire. 

The tombsof Manctho’s * Thinitic" dynasties 1 and 
2 have recently been excavated near This-Abydos 

(see especially Petrie, “ Royal Tombs, 2 

The 1900 e£ seg.). Whether that of the half- 
Ancient legendary Menes is among them re- 
Empire. mainsdisputed, but some of the tombs 
may be even earlier. 'The arts and 

architecture were even then highly developed at 
the royalcourt; and that the system of hieroglyphic 
writing was perfectly established as early as 3500 
s.c. is shown by the inscriptions. The residence 
of those ancient kings seems to have been partly 
at This, partly in the ancient capitals of Upper 
Egypt, the twin cities Hieraconpolis and Kileithy- 
jaspolis. Less well known at present is dynasty 3, 
which moved the capital not far south of Memphis. 
The earliest known pyramid (in steps, because un- 
finished), near Sakkarah, was built by King Zoser of 
this dynasty, who seems to have first exploited the 
mines near Sinai, which furnished the copper for 
tools and weapons. Dynasty 4 (from about 2900?) 
is famous for the construction of the three iarg- 
est pyramids, those of Cheops (Khufu), Chephren 
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(Kha‘f-re‘),and Mycerinus(Men-ka[u]-re*) near Gizeh 
—monuments which the successors did not try toimi- 
tate. Snefru(i), the first king, seems to have waged 
extensive wars in Nubia and Palestine. From dy- 
nasty 9 remainders exist of several gigantic monu- 
ments in the form of huge obelisks (not monolithic!) 
on platforms, dedicated to the sun-god Re‘ (sce 
PruLARS) In dynasty King Pepy (pronounced 
* Apopy ??) I. (e. 2450 B.c.) was a great builder; he 
founded Memphis prop- 
er. With dynasty 6 
closes the period called 
conventionally the an- 
cient empire. Ofits liter- 
ature only religious and 
magic texts (chiefly from 
the funerary chambers of 
the pyramids in dynas- 
ties band 6; comp. Mas- 
pero, *Les Inscriptions 
des Pyramides de Saqqa- 
rah,” 1894) have been 
preserved. Egyptian 
sculpture reached its 
acme of perfection at 
that time. 
: After the sixth dynas- 
ty the centralization of 
the government broke 
down, and 
The Middle the nom- 


Empire. archs or 
counts be- 
came independent 


princes.: The long wars 
which they waged over 
their possessions or the 
crown of the whole 
country, led to the es- 
tablishment of two rival 
kingdoms, one (dynas- 
ties 9 and 10) at Her- 
acleopolis, the other (dy- 
nasty 11) at Thebes. 
The younger Theban 
family finally united 
Egypt again under one 
scepter (c. 2150 m.c.?) 
Much more important is 
the 12th (Theban) dy- 
nasty (e. 2000 to 1800 
B.C.) of seven kings— 
four of whom were called 
Amen-em-he‘t, and three 
Uscrtesen (or Sa-n-usor- 
et)—and a queen. The fertile oasis of Fa(i)yum 
was created by diking off (not excavating) the 
lake called * Mocris” (after Amen-em-he't III). 
Nubia to above the second cataract was conquered ; 
but à powerful Canaanitish kingdom prevented con- 
quests in Asia—only Usertesen III. records an ex- 
pedition to Palestine. 

The following period (18th and 14th dynasties) soon 
developed the former decentralization, together with 
civilwarsandanarchy. One hundred and fifty kings 
—i.6., aspirers to the crown—are recorded. This 
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Syenite Stele of Amenophis ITI. with Added Inscription of 
Meneptah II. Mentioning the Israelites. 


(From Flinders Petrie, ** Six Temples at Thebes.” ) 
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explains the ability of a Syrian power, the so-called 
Hyksos (better “ ITyku-ssos ” = “ foreign rulers,” mis- 
translated “shepherd kings” in Manetho), to con- 
quer Egypt (e. 1700”). On this family of (7?) rulers, 
in whose time, after Ex. xii. 40, the immigration of 
Isracl into Egypt is usually assumed, see ApÓPrtIs, 
Most scholars consider them as Canaanites, some- 
what after Josephus’ confusion of * Hykussos" and 
“Israclites”; but it seems that those kings were of 
non-Semitic (northern?) 
origin (comp. * Mittheil- 
ungen der Vorderasiati- 
schen Gesellschaft,” 
1898, p. 107). The nom- 
archs of Thebes re- 
volted against the 
foreigners (c. 1620 n.c. ?), 
and aftera long strug glo, 
especially around the 
stronghold of the for- 
eigners, Hat-wa'ret 
(Auaris) (near Tanis?), 
expelled the Hykussos 
soon after 1600. 

These circumstances 
gave to the new dynasty 
(the 18th) a warlike 


character. 
The New Following 
Empire. the claims 


of their 
predecessors, its kings 
conquered and held 
about two-thirds of 
Syria; the north seems 
to have been under the 
control of the Mesopota- 
mian kingdom Mitanni, 
and it withstood, there- 
fore, the Egyptian 
attacks. Amosis (A‘h- 
mose) I. began those con- 
quests) Amenophis 
(Amen-hotep) I. died 
after a short, peaceful 
reign. Thutmosis 
(Dhut[i|-mose) I. pene- 
trated to the Euphrates 
(after 1570). Thutmosis 
II. ’s reign was filled ap- 
parently with internal 
disturbances connected 
with the question of 
succession. Thutmosis 
III. (e. 1508) stood for 
twenty-two years under the control of his aunt (?) 
Ma'-ka-re or Ha‘t-shepsut (who has commemorated 
in her beautiful terrace-temple at Der al-Bahri a 
commercial expedition to Punt, 2.e., the incense re- 
gion east of Abyssinia). His independent rule 
is marked by fourteen campaigns, reaching as faras 
northern Mesopotamia, and by great constructions 
(the temple of Karnak, etc.). Amenophis II., Thut- 
mosis IV., and, less successfully, Amenophis IIT. 
(c. 1436) maintained the Asiatic conquests; Ethiopia 
as far as Khartum had been subjected and, unlike 
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Syria, which was merely tributary, had been made 
a province by the first kings of dynasty 18. 
Amenophis IY. (e. 1400) is a most interesting per- 
son. He attempted a great religious reform; ma- 
king the sun-disk his chief god, and persecuting 
the cult of several gods, especially that of the 
Theban Amon, the official god of the empire, with 
such hatred that he even changed his royal name 
and his residence. At his new capital, the modern 
Tell el-Amarna, the famous archive of cuneiform 
despatches has been found, which shows him cor- 
responding with all the important kings of western 
Asia, but unable to control his Syrian possessions 
owing to the great struggles which his innovations 
had caused in Egypt. After his death (c. 1883) his 
reforms were overthrown, especially by his fourth 
successor, Har-em-heb(e). The religion, mummified 
again, kept its deplorable state of confusion forever. 


| 
| 
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dence for Israels stay in Egypt. Me(r)neptah 
warded off a great invasion of Libyans allied with 
pirates from Asia Minor and Europe. The nineteenth 
dynasty ended with several short-lived, powerless 
rulers, among them a Syrian (officer?) as usurper. 
Setnakht(e) reunited the country and established 
a new dynasty (the 20th) somewhat before 1200. Ilis 
son Rameses III. tried to imitate 
The Rameses II., especially as builder. He 
Ramesides. fought with the Libyans, who pressed 
more than before on Lower Egypt; 
with the northern pirates; with the Philistines, who 
had just settied in Syria; with the Amorites; and 
with small Hittite princes. His successors, the 
Ramesides (Rameses IV.-XII.), had short, inglori- 
ous reigns; Palestine and Phenicia were freed from 
the condition of an Egyptian dependency, which had 
been their lot for more than 400 years. ‘The priest- 


ISRAELITES BUILDING STOREHOUSES FOR PHARAOH. 


(From an illuminated haggadah in the possession of the Earl of Crawford.) 


The 19th dynasty begins with Rameses I. (after 
13502). Sethos (Setoy) I. and Rameses II. main- 
tained only the smaller half of Syria against the 
encroaching empire of the Hittites. Both were very 
active as builders; Rameses II. (the “Sesostris” of 
the Greeks, reigning 67 years from about 1930?) was 
undoubtedly the greatest builder of the Pharaohs, 
even after taking into account the many cases where 
he appropriated monuments already in existence. 
Under his son Me(r)neptah (c. 1263?) occurs the first 
monumental mention of Israel apparently dwelling 
as a rebellious nation in Palestine. Ex.i. 11, on the 
other hand, seems to fix upon Rameses II. as the 
Pharaoh of the oppression (see RaAMwESES), while 
Me(r)neptah is generally considered as the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. How to fit the new monumental 
data in with the Biblical chronology is yet an open 
question, there being no certain monumental evi- 
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hood had become so wealthy by numerous donations 
that the rcyal power vanished, and finally the high 
priests of Thebes became kings. They had soon to 
yield to the twenty-first (Tanitic) dynasty (c. 1100). 
Its seven kings were hemmed in by their Libyan 
mercenaries, whose generals gained great influence. 
Therefore the Pharaohs were unable to interfere 
in Syria, where the Philistines were waging war. 
Solomon's Egyptian wife (I Kings ix. 16, 24; xi. 1) 
would seem to have been a daughter of the follow- 
ing ruler (comp. db. ix. 16, which states that Gezer 
was her dowry). 

Shoshenk I. (the Biblical * Shishak "), a descendant 
of Libyan generals, who founded the twenty-second 
or Bubastite dynasty (c. 950 B.c.), checked the Phi- 
listines, arranged the division of the Israelitish king- 
dom, evidently in favor of Jeroboam (comp. I Kings 
xi. 18), and ransacked Palestine (5. xiv. 25; II Chron. 
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xii) On the Edomite Hadad (I Kings xi. 17-22) 
see below.  Shoshenk's successors, however — 8 
Shoshenks, 2 Takelots, 8 Osurkons (Wasarken), 1 
Pemay—could not maintain this influence in Asia. 
After 800 5.c. Egypt was again practically divided 


into about twenty kingdoms ruled by the generals of 
The new kingdom of 


the larger Libyan garrisons. 
Ethiopia was thus able to occupy Thebes; about 
700 the Ethiopian king P-‘ankhy even tried to con- 
quer all Egypt. Only his grandson Shabako was, 
however, able to accomplish this and to subject the 
most powerful of the many princes, the ruler of 
Sats and Memphis (Bocchoris or Bok-en-ranf, the 
son of Tef-nakhte), somewhat before 700. Neither 
he nor his successor Shabatako seems to have been 
able to interfere in Syria, finding it difficult to main- 
tain Egypt. It has been shown conclusively by 
Winckler (especially in “Mittheilungen der Vor- 
derasiatischen Gesellschaft,” 1898, p. 1; comp. also 
Schrader, “K. A. T." 8d ed., p. 145) that the king 
So with whom Hoshea had conspired against Assyria 
(II Kings xvii. 4) was Sib’e, viceroy of Musri, t.e., 
northwestern Arabia (not Mizraim-Egypt, cunei- 
form “ Misri”), and that various other conflicts be- 
tween Assyria and Egypt (?) refer rather to this Musri 
(which curiously had a king, Pir’u, 
Musriand formerly understood as “ Pharaoh "y 
Mizraim. Few scholars, however, have accepted 
in all its conclusions the inference 
drawn from this, namely, that a great many Bib- 
lical passages originally refer to this Musri, not Miz- 
raim-Egypt (thus Gen. xiii. 10; xvi. 1, 3; 1. LIS 
I Sam. xxx. 18; II Sam. xxiii. 21; I Kings iii. 1, xi. 
14 et seq. ; Hadad' s and Jeroboam's exile [sce above]; 
and even Israel's servitude in Egypt). 

The third king of the twenty-fifth (Ethiopian) 
dynasty, Taharko (see TIRHAKAH), had a share in re- 
bellions of the vassals of Assyria, especially in the 
‘rebellion of Tyre, which led to two expeditions of 
Esarhaddon against Egypt. It was conquered in 
the second campaign and divided among twenty 
princes, descendants of Libyan generals. Taharko 
and his successor Tandamani repeatedly disputed 
without success the possession of Egypt by the 
Assyrians (comp. Nahum iii); about 660 m.c. 
Psam(m)ethik I. (son of Necho I.), a descendant 
of the 24th dynasty, nominal reign 664-610, 
made himself independent of Assurbanipal’s sov- 
ereignty. 

The new Saitic dynasty (the 26th) brought the first 
centralized government after several centuries, and 
new prosperity, which was demonstrated by a re- 
markable archaizing revivalofart. The enterprising 
Necho (Nekau) II. (610— 594) undertook the conquest 
ot Syria, which, however, was frustrated by his 
defeat at Carchemish by Nebuchadrezzar. He 
built a fleet, dug the first connection between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, and sent Phenician sailors 
around Africa. After Psam(m)ethik 
IL. (594—588), Apries or Uaphris (Pha- 
raoh-hophrah, 6588-569), seeking to 
check the Babylonians who menaced 
Egypt, instigated and aided the Jews (Jer. xxxvii. 
0; comp. Ezek. xxix. 6) and Tyrians and received 
their fugitives (Jer. xli. 17). This policy seems to 
have been continued by his successor, the clever 
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usurper Amasis (A'hmose IL, 564-526), who still 
warded off the destruction threatened in Jer. xlvi. 26. 

But when the Babylonian empire had been su- 
perseded by the Persian, Psam(m)ethik III. could 
not maintain himself any longer. In 525 Egypt was 
conquered by Cambyses, and remained a Persian 
province notwithstanding various rebellions, led 
by the half-Libyan soldiers, in 487, 460, and most 
successfully in 414. "The period of independence 
(414-850?) was filled by internal struggles and by 
wars of defense against the Persians. The Mace- 
donian conquest brought Egyptindependence under 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies, But Egyptian cul- 
ture was sinking fast; the native population (which 
rebelled repeatedly against the foreign rulers, led 
again by the old soldier classof Libyan descent) was 
rediined to the position of heavily taxed pariahs ; 
and the kings in Alexandria considered their empire 
as a part of the Greek world. "The annexation by 
Rome (81 B.C.) aggravated this decline of an old 
civilization, though temples were repaired or built 
by the Roman government and decorated with 
very poor hieroglyphics till about 300 c.m. The 
condition prophesied, that Egypt should be with- 
out native rulers, can, however, be traced back, as 
an actuality, as far as the tenth century B.C. (see 
above). 

For the political history of the Ptolemies down to 
Ptolemy XVI. and the famous queen Cleopatra VII., 
see ProLEMy. The great development of African 
commerce by Ptolemy Il. and the building of the 
Jewish temple at Leontopolis under Ptolemy VI. 
may be mentioned. Palestine was an Egyptian 
province until 198 B.C., when Antiochus III. the © 
Great conquered it. The attempt of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor to regain it (I Macc. xi. 1) was ended by 
his death in 145 B.C. 

The Biblical name (land of) “Mizraim,” or (in 
more poetic style) “ Mazor,” is Semitic (“ Misri” is 
the earliest Babylonian form) and may have some 
connection with that of the neighboring Musri (see 
above), The Biblical (dual?) form was usually un- 
derstood as an allusion to the prehistoric division 
of Egypt, but, although the Hebrew (and Assyrian) 
has a special name for Upper Egypt, “Pathros” 
(Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xliv. 1; Ezek. xxix. 14, xxx. 14), 
the ending *ayim" is now considered as a locative 
by scholars. The common Egyptian designation 
was “Keme[t]” = “black,” 7@.e., “fertile land.” 
The classical name “ Agyptos” seems to be con- 
nected with the old name of Memphis, “(H)a(t)- 
ka-ptah.” The Bible calls Egypt also “land of 
Ham” (Ps. cv. 28, 27; comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 51, cvi. 
22) or contemptuously “Rahab,” d.e., “boasting 
monster." The fertility of the country is men- 
tioned in Gen. xiii. 10; Ex. xvi. 8; and Num. xi, 
9 (see Deut. xi. 10 on the necessity of laborious 
irrigation) That the country depends on the Nile 
(the abundance and overflowing of which are prover- 
bial; see NILE) is indicated by the Prophets, who 
threaten Egypt often with its drying up (e.g., Isa. 
xix. 5; comp, also the kine of Pharaoh's dream 
rising from the river [Gen. x1l.]). On other disad- 
vantages of the country see PLAGUES. 

The monuments furnish several examples of per- 
mission given to large numbers of fugitive or starv- 
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ing Semites to settle in the land, as Gen. xlviii. 
describes. "Traders had always free access, as Gen. 
xxxvii. 25 and xlii. 9 imply. Hence after 1700 B.C. 
Egypt had constantly a large Semitic 

Biblical element of population,especially along 
References. the eastern frontier of the Delta (comp. 
Isa. xix. 18 on five cities speaking the 

language of Canaan). The Egyptian cities mentioned 
in the Bible all belong to this part of the country. 
No (Thebes) and Syene show, however, that the 
land south of Memphis also was well known in Pal- 
estine. More Jews and Samaritans immigrated in 
the Ptolemaic time, settling especially around Alex- 
andria. The heavy taxation of the Egyptian peas- 
ants and their serfdom, from which only the priests 
were exempted, are mentioned in Gen. xlvii. 20-26; 
the hard socage of the Israelites in Egypt was the 
usual one of royal serfs, into the condition of whom 


“durrah”) were especially characteristic products 
of the fields (Ex. ix. 81-83, R. V.). 

In morals, the marriage of brothers and sisters as 
a regular institution was the principal difference. 
Women had greater liberty even than in Dabylonia 
(comp. Gen. xxxix.) The Egyptians were very in- 
dustrious (as their gigantic constructions attest), but 
neither enterprising (hence they never made good 
sailors or traders) nor warlike. From the earliest 
period they preferred to employ foreign mercenaries 
(comp. Jer. xlvi.9; Ezek. xxvii. 10). Hence Egypt 
was a conquering power only on a rather limited 
scale (comp. on its military weakness II Kings xviii. 
21; Isa. xxxvi. 6). The country exercised a strong 
influence in the development of Eastern culture 
chiefly by its remarkable art and industries, less by 
science because of the national writing, the hiero- 
glyphs, which could not be adapted to other lan- 


Tell al-Yahudiyyah (The Mound of the Jews), Egypt. 
(From ** Memoirs of Egypt Exploration Fund.") 


the colonists of Goshen had to enter. The most im- 
portant industry, the weaving of various kinds of 
linen (of which “buz” [byssus] and “shesh” kept 
their Egyptian names with the Hebrews), is alluded 
to in Isa. xix. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 7; and Prov. vii. 16. 
Of Egyptian customs, the shaving of the beard and 
(sometimes) of the head (which, however, the better 
classes, except the priests, covered again by a wig), 
circumcision, the laws of clean and unclean (almost 
as complicated as those of Israel and often quite 
analogous), the custom of embalming the dead by 
a long process (mummification), and the long mourn- 
ing are alluded toin Gen. xli. 14; Joshua v. 9 (?); 
Gen. xliii. 89, xlvi. 96, 1. 2-8, respectively. Other- 
wise the customs did not differ very much from those 
of theSyrian peasants (beerlargely replaced wine, as 
castor-oil, etc., did the olive-oil, and linen the woolen 
clothing of Syria)  Flax and spelt (the modern 


guages (what the Greeks called hieratic writing 
was merely the cursive form; the demotic wasa kind 
of stenography, developed from that cursive after 
700 B.C.). 

Of the enormous number of local divinities (usu- 
ally arranged in triads—father, mother, and child— 
as in Babylonia) the Bible mentions only the god of 
Thebes, since the 18th dynasty the official deity of 
Egypt (see Amon); forthesun-god (with whom later 
religion tried to identify almost all ancient local gods) 
see BETH-sHEMESH. For the reputation of Egyp- 
tian learning see an allusion in I Kings iv. 80; for 
magic, Isa. xix. 8; Ex. vii. 11. The magic litera- 
ture is, indeed, endless. Modern scholars consider 
Babylonia as generally more advanced in science (ex- 
cept, perhaps, medicine, which wasan Egyptian spe- 
cialty) Contrary to a popular erroneous view on 
the character of the Egyptians as gloomy, they were 
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extremely superstitious, but less serious than any 

branch of the Semites, as a very remarkable enter- 

taining literature and their non-official art demon- 

strate. Their massive architecture forms no contra- 

diction, being relieved by polychromy. 
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E. G. H. W. M. M. 
—-In Medieval and Modern Times:* The 
history of the Jews in Egypt during the Greek and 
Ptolemaic periods centers almost completely in the 
city of ALEXANDRIA (see JEW. ENCYC. i. 361 et seq.). 
As early as the third century B.C. there was a wide- 
spread Jewish diaspora in Egypt. In addition to 
those in Alexandria a colony of Jews existed during 
the Ptolemaic period at Athribis in Lower Egypt, on 
the Damietta arm of the Nile (25. ii. 29789). An in- 
scription in which the Jews dedicate a synagogue to 
Ptolemy and Berenice has recently been found near 
the canal which connected Alexandria with the Ca- 
nopic mouth of the Delta (T. Reinach, in R. E. J. 
xlv. 1601; Mahaffy, “Hist. of Egypt," p. 192). 
Farther to the south, on the west bank of the Nile, 
was Fayum, identified by Saadia (to Ex. i. 11) with 
Pithom. A papyrus of the year 288-237 B.C. men- 
tions a certain Ionathas of this city (Mahaffy, *'The 
Flinders Petrie Papyri,” part ii., pp. 15, 28). An- 
other papyrus of the same date records that the 
Jews and Greeks in a place called “ Psenyris” had 
to pay a special tax for the slaves in their possession 
(compare idem, “ Hist. of Egypt," p. 98; T. L. Z. 
1896, 2, p. 85); and in a third papyrus a place called 

" samareia ” in the Fayum is mentioned, together 
with a number of names, among which is that of a 
certain Sabbathion, a Jewess according to Schürer 
(2b, 20, p. 522) and Reinach (R. E. J. xxxvii. 520). 
Another papyrus of the third century B.c. (Grenfell, 


* For thie titles of works cited under abbreviations, see Bibli- 
ography at the end of the article. 
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“The Oxyrhynchus Papyri," i. 74) mentions a Jew 
named * Danooul." For the Roman period there is 


evidence that at Oxyrynchus (Behneseh), on the east 
side of the Nile, there was a Jewish commounity of 


someimportance. It even had a Jews’ street (R. E. 
J. xxxvii. 991). Many of the Jews there must have 
become Christians, though they retained their Bib- 
lical names (e.g., ^ David " and “ Elisabeth,” occurring 
in a litigation concerning an inheritance). There 
is even found a certain Jacob, son of Achilles 
(c. 900 c.£.), as beadle of an Egyptian temple. A 
papyrus of the sixth or seventh century C.E. con- 
tains a reccipt given to Gerontius, quartermaster of 
the general Theodosius, by Aurelius Abraham, son of 
Levi, and Aurelius Amun, son of David, hay-mer- 
chants. To the same century belongs a papyrus 
detailing an exchange of vinegar for must between 
Apollos of the Arab village in the Arsinoe nome 
(i.e., Fayum) and the Hebrew Abraham, son of Theo- 
dotus (see also Wessely in “Sitzungsberichte der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien,” 
1902, pp. 12 et seg. For a Hebrew inscription at 
Antinoé, in Middle Egypt, see Jew. Excyc. i. 680, 
8.0. ANTINOE), 

Knowledge of the history of the Jews in Egypt 
from the time of the Arab invasion is still very frag- 


mentary. There area few scattered notices in the 
Hebrew chronicles and travels of later 

Fromthe periods; but the best information 
Arab comes from the fragments found in 
Conquest. the Cairo genizah and in part pub- 


lished by Neubauer, Schechter, Hirsch- 
feld, Margoliouth, Kaufmann, and others. To these 
may be added occasional references in Arabic works 
on Egyptian history and topography. No attempt 
has yet been made to put this material together. 
During this period, Egypt was known to the Jews 
by its old name Onyp; for which, at times, was 
substituted 53 maby (Ezek. xxx. 18) or n'anp mbn 
(Ezek. xxix. 10; see Ahimaaz Chronicle, 128, 7). It 
was also known as “the Diaspora ? (533, Al-Hayrizi, 
$46; M. xli. 214, 424; J. Q. R. xv. 86, 88; py 
ib, 88). In the Ahimaaz Chronicle sn dyag is per- 
haps used once (126, 2; see Z. D. M. G. li. 487). 
This last is derived from 533, a name given to Fostat 
(M. V. p. 181; J. Q. R. ix. 669; synonymously, 
Syw, 2b. xv. 87), which was known to Strabo and 
other Greex writers as well as to the Arabs, who, 
for the sake of distinction, often called it * Babylon 
of Egypt" (Pauly-Wissowa, * Real-Encyc." i. 2699; 
Z. D. M. G. li. 488; L.-P. p. 3. The name “ Bab- 
li-on ” (Heliopolis) was popularly con- 
nected with Babylon (Lane-Poole, 
“Cairo,” p. 214). Cairo itself (Misr 
al-Kahirah, “the victorious ”) is called 4yp, or, as in 
Arabic, sonnpos yp (S. 118, 7); it wasanew city, 
founded by the vizier Jauhar in 969 for the Fati- 
mites. The older city was farther to the southwest. 
It was called * Al-Fostat" (the camp), and was 
founded by ‘Amr ibn al-‘Asi in 641(B. p. 841). It 
remained the official capital for three centuries, and 
the commercial capital up to the time of the cru- 
sading King Amalric (1168), when it was burned. 
Its Hebrew name was NODE, OMY) 5NDD5 (Z. D. 
M. G. li. 451; Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, p. 286), 
“yp bND5D5 (S. 118, 5); or “the older M.," pw» 


Cairo. 
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asym (G. p. 84), npnyn "wo (or np'nyow Ww, 
S. 136, 29) Synonymously, Fostat was called 
pbu Ww or nob vas. in accordance with 
the translation of "mw (Jer. xliii. 10); by the 
Karaites DYIND ma'a’ (L. notes, p. 61; compare Jer. 
xlvi. 90). Another name for Fostat was {yy (ZOAN), 
or DTW [Ys (Al-Harizi, “ Tahkemoni,” § 46; S. 118, 
5), and for the inhabitants (Y3 M32 (J. Q. R. xiv. 477; 
compare trs. 22. Curiously enough, Benjamin of 
Tudela uses the name “Zoan” for a stronghold 
between Cairo and the Mukattam Hills. 

Alexandria was identified with the Biblical NJ 
nox (Nahum iii. 8) and so called by Ibn Safir 
(* Eben Sappir, " i. 9a), though the Greek name was 
also used, DD Cw w33:2225N (Conforte, “ Kore 
ha-Dorot,” p. 5a); and, following the Arabic, the 
gentile adjective *1322DN or "'T22D (see Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 146). The region of 


the east arm of the Nile was called by its Arabic 


name DN, Ze, Damietta; or, symbolically, `N 
n25, “na (* Abiathar Megillah” and Benjamin 
of Tudela; see J. Q. R. xv. 89). In the letter of Al- 
Afdal's ex-minister of finance (see below) occurs the 
form NNO DUS = eic vo INN DY, Tamiathis, t.e., 
Damietta Z. D. M. G. li. 447). The Fayum was 
generally identified with the Biblical “ Pithom” 
(oma) and so called (Dunash b. Tamim; compare 
Qrütz, * Gesch.” Hebr. transl., iii. 465). The gentile 
form was piman (M. J. C. i. 40); or, according to 
the Arabic, DON (e.g., Saadia and Nathanael). 

Saadia was naturally well acquainted with Egyp- 
tian topography. In his translation of Gen. x. 18, 
14 he has the following identifications: 


o = inhabitants of Tanis. 
(3 


Dy = : " Alexandria. 

manb = * Behneseh. 
Dna = ag * Farama (Yakut, iii. 882). 
porn) = ^ * piyama (idem, i. 899). 
on?D2-— re ** Sa‘id. 
D'n52- R ** Damietta. 


Jerome was in Egypt in the year 400; he mentions 
five cities there “which still speak the Canaanitish 
[7.e., the Syriac] language.” This perhaps refers to 
Aramaic—not to Coptic, as Krauss believes—and 
may very well have been due to the large colonies 
of Jews in the land J. Q. R. vi. 947). The part 
taken by the Jews in the Arab invasion of Egypt is 
notclear. In addition to the Jews settled there from 
early times, some must have come from the Arabian 
peninsula. The letter sent by Mohammed to the 
Jewish Banu Janba in Makna near Aila (Wellhau- 

sen, “Skizzen,” iv. 119) in the year 

The Jews 630 is said by Al-Baladhuri to have 
and the been seen in Egypt; and a copy, writ- 
Arabs. ten in Hebrew characters, has been 
found in the Cairo genizah (J. Q. R. 

xv. 178). Hebrew papyri are found in the Theo- 
dore Graf collection covering the period 487-909. 
The Jews had no reason to feel kindly toward the 
former masters of Egypt. In 629 the emperor Her- 
aclius I. had driven the Jews from Jerusalem (Bury, 
“Tater Roman Empire,” ii. 215). According to Al- 
Makrizi, substantiated by Eutychius, this was fol- 
lowed by a massacre of Jews throughout the empire 
—in Egypt, aided by the Copts, who had old scores 
against the Jews to wipe out, dating from the Per- 


sian conquest of Alexandria at the time of Emperor 
Anastasius I. (502)and of the Persian general Shahin 


(617), when the Jews assisted the conquerors against 
the Christians (B. pp. 82, 134, 176). The treaty of 


Alexandria (Nov. 8, 641), which sealed the Arab 
conquest of Egypt, expressly stipulates that the 
Jews are to be allowed to remain in that city (B. p. 
320); and at the time of the capture of that city, 
Amr, in his letter to the calif, relates that he found 
there 40,000 Jews. 

Of the fortunes of the Jews in Egypt under the 
Ommiad and Abbassid califs (641-868), the Tulunids 
(863-905), and the Ikhshidids, next to nothing is 
known. One important name has come down from 
that time, viz., Mashallah (770-820), the astrologer, 
called “ Al-Misri” or “ Al-Alaksandri" (B. A. § 18). 
The Fatimite ‘Ubaid Allah al-Mahdi, who founded 
the new Shiitic dynasty in 909, is said to have been 
the son of a Jewess, or to have been a Jew adroitly 
exchanged for the real heir. This is probably noth- 
ing more than an invention of the Sunnites tending 
to discredit the Alid descent of the new house (Weil, 
“Geschichte der Califen,” ii. 600; Becker, “ Beitrüge 
zur Geschichte Aegyptens,” p. 4. During the ear- 
lier period of this dynasty lived the gaon Saadia 
(892-942), whose teacher in Egypt was a certain Abu 
Kathir mentioned by Al-Mas'udi (Grütz, " Gesch." 
v. 982). 

The Fatimite rule was in general a favorable one 
for the Jews, except the latter portion of Al-Hakim's 
reign. This is directly confirmed by the iaudatory 
terms in which the dynasty is spoken of by the au- 
thor of the “Abiathar Megillah" (discovered by 
Schechter, J. Q. R. xv. 78). From this time on 
Jews are found prominent in the service of the 
califs. Isaac b. Solomon Israeli, the physician (d. 
953), was recalled to Egypt from Kairwan and en- 
tered the service of "Ubaid Allah; he was still in the 
royal service at the death of Al-Mansur (952). Al- 

Muʻizz (952-975) had several Jews in 
Rule of the his service. The Bagdad apostate 
Fatimite Ya‘kub ibn Killis, who had been the 
Califs. right-hand man of the Ikhshidid Kafur 
(966), was driven by the intrigues of 
the vizier Ibn al-Furat to enter the service of Al- 
Mu‘izz. He was probably with Jauhar when the 
latter led the calif’s forces into Egypt, and he 
became vizier under the calif ‘Aziz. This Jau- 
har, who for some time was practically ruler over 
Egypt and Syria, has been identified by De Goeje 
with Paltiel, of whom the Ahimaaz Chronicle speaks 
with much enthusiasm (Z. D. M. G. li. 75). Jaubar 
is known to have been brought from South Italy ; 
but the identification is still very uncertain. The 
first fifteen years of Al-‘Aziz’s reign were dominated 
by Ibn Killis, whom Kaufmann has endeavored to 
identify with Paltiel; these were years of plenty and 
quiet. A Jew, Manasseh, was chief secretary in 
Syria (J. Q. R. xiii. 100; B. A. $ 60; L.-P. p. 120). 
Moses b. Eleazar, his sons Isaac and Ishmael, and 
his grandson Jacob, were in the service of this calif 
(B. A. § 55). 

The foundation of Talmudic schools in Egypt is 
usually placed at this period, and is connected with 
the story of the four captive rabbis who were sold 
into various parts of the Diaspora. Shemariah b. 


x^ 


Egypt 


Ethanan is said to have been taken by the Arab ad- 


miral Ibn Rumahis (or Damahin) to Alexandria and 
then sent to Cairo, where he was redeemed in the 


tenth century (Ibn Da'ud, ed. Neubauer, M. J. C. 


i. 68). A letter from him is published by Schechter 


(J. Q. R. vi. 222, 596), and one from Hushiel to him 
(20. xi. 644). That he was settled in Fostat is proved 
by a legal document, dated 1002, in his own hand- 
writing. His cosignatories are Paltiel b. Ephraim, 
Solomon b. David, Aaron b. Moses, and Jalib b. 
Wahb. He is here termed *rosh" (ha-yeshibah ; 
J. Q. R. xi. 648; “Teshubot he-Geonim,” ed. Har- 
kavy, p. 147). Early responsa sent to Egypt are 
made mention of (ib. pp. 90, 149, 146), and one by 
Samuel b. Hofni (?) to Shemariah is likewise men- 
tioned (J. Q. R. xiv. 491). 

That the mad calif Al-Hakim (996—1020) during the 
first ten years of his reign allowed both Jews and 
Christians to remain in the somewhat exceptional 
position which they had obtained under the tolera- 
tion of Al-' Aziz is proved by the fragment of a versi- 
fied megillah, in which the calif bs apa yin (AL 
Hakim bi-Amr Allah) is lauded as “the best of ru- 
lers, the founder of hospitals, just and equitable ” 
(J. Q. R. ix. 25; Z. D. M. G. Ii. 442). But the 
Jews finally suffered from the calif’s freaks. He vig- 
orously applied the laws of Omar, and compelled 

the Jews to wear bells and to carry 
The Pranks in public the wooden image of a calf. 
of the A street in the city, Al-Jaudariyyah, 
Mad Calif. was inhabited by Jews. Al-Hakim, 
hearing that they were accustomed to 
mock him in verses, had the whole quarter burned 
down; and, says Al-Makrizi, *up to this day no 
Jews are allowed to dwell there” (“ Al-Khitat,” ii. 
9) According to Al-Kalkashandi (“Subh al-A‘sha,” 
transl. Wüstenfeld, p. 73) the Jews then moved into 
the street Al-Zuwailah. Both of these streets were 
in the northwestern part of the city, not far from 
the Darb al-Yahud of to-day. 

During the reign of Al-Mustansir Ma'add (1085— 
1094) the real power was wielded by his mother, a 
black Sudanese slave, who had been sold to Al-Zahir 
by Sahl, a Jew of Tustar. This Sahl had two sons, 
Abu Sa'id, a dealer in antiquities, and Abu Nasr 
Harun, a banker. Through the intrigues of Abu 
Sa‘id the vizier Ibn al-Anbari was deposed and his 
place taken by an apostate Jew, Abu Mansur Sada- 
kah ibn Yusuf. After nine months Sadakah, fear- 
ing the power of Abu Sa‘id, had him put to death 
(Wüstenfeld, * Fatimiden,” p.290). Totheeleventh 
century belongs the papyrus letter sent (1046) from 
Egypt to the Palestinian gaon Solomon b. Judah 
(^ Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer," 1892, p. 127). It seems that an 
Egyptian community had been rent asunder by the 
presence in the synagogue of Solomon Sabik, a haz- 
zan who had been excommunicated by the bet din of 
Ramleh for witchcraft. Sabik’s letter of recom- 
mendation from the Palestinian gaon was considered 
a forgery; and a new letter from the gaon was 
demanded (R. E. J. xxv. 272; J, Q. R. xv. 82), A 
papyrus deed of gift, dated 1089, names Abraham b. 
Shemaiah as head of the rabbinate at Fostat, his col- 
leagues being Samuel the Spaniard and Halfon b. 
Shabib, the hazzan (“Führer durch die Sammlung 
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der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer,” p. 266). At this ` 
time there lived also Ephraim ibn al-Zafan (Za'fa- ' 
ran; died 1068), a noted court physician, from whom 
Al-Afdal once bought a library of 10,000 volumes, 
and who, when he died, left more than 20,000 books 
(B. A. 8 142). 

At the beginning of the twelfth century a Jew, 
Abu al-Munajja ibn Sha'yah, was at the head of 
the Department of Agriculture. He is especially 
known as the constructor of a Nile sluice (1112), 
which was called after him “Bahr Abi al-Munajja " 
(Ibn Dukmak, "Description de lEgypte," ii. 46, 
Cairo, 1893; Al-Makrizi, le. i. 72, 477; Ibn Iyyas, 
" Bada’i al-Zuhur,” ii. 109, 182: Al-Kutubi, “ Fawat,” 
i. 89; Al-Kalkashandi, c. p. 27). He fell into dis- 
favor because of the heavy expenses connected with 
the work, and was incarcerated in Alexandria, buf 

was soon able to free himself (J. Q. R. 

Jewish xv. 73) A document concerning a 

Ministers. transaction of his with a banker has 

been preserved (J. Q. R. xv. 168). 
Under the vizier Al-Malik al-Afdal (11897) there was 
a Jewish master of finances, whose name, however, 
is unknown. His enemies succeeded in procuring 
his downfall, and he lost all his property. He was 
succeeded by a brother of the Christian patriarch, 
who tried to drive the Jews out of the kingdom. 
Four leading Jews worked and conspired against 
the Christian, with what result is not known. 
There has been preserved a letter from thisex-minis- 
ter to the Jews of Constantinople, begging for aid 
in a remarkably intricate poetical style (J. Q. R. ix. 
29, x. 430; Z. D. M. G. li. 444). One of the physi- 
cians of the calif Al-Hafiz (1181-49) was a Jew, Abu 
Mansur (Wüstenfeld, p. 806). Abu al-Fada'il ibn 
al-Nakid (died 1189) was a celebrated oculist (B. A. 
§ 151). 

In this century a little more light is thrown upon 
the communities in Egypt through the reports of 
certain Jewish scholars and travelers who visited 
the country. Judah ha-Levi was in Alexandria in 
1141, and dedicated some beautiful verses to his 
friend AARON BEN-ZION IBN ALAMANI and his five 
sons of that city. At Damietta Ha-Levi met his 
friend, the Spaniard Abu Sa‘id ibn Halfon ha-Levi. 
About 1160 Benjamin of Tudela was in Egypt; he 
gives a general account of the Jewish communities 
which he found there. At Cairo there were 9,000 
Jews; at Alexandria 8,000, with a R. Phineas b. 
Meshullam, who had come from France, at their head; 
in the Fayum there were 20 families ; at Damietta 200; 
at Bilbais, east of the Nile, 800 persons; and at Da- 
mira 700. At Maballah(Yakut, iv. 428), now Mahallat 
al-Kabir, half-way on the railroad line between Alex- 
andria and Damietta, Benjamin found 500. Sam- 
bari (119, 10) mentions a synagogue here (n»m5N), 
with a scroll of the Law (seen as late as 1896 by S. 
Schechter) in a metal case, which was used only on 
Rosh Hodesh, and which was supposed to entail the 
death of any one who swore falsely after having 
touched it. Benjamin also found 200 Jews at Sefi- 
tah and 200 at Al-Butij, on the east bank of the 
Nile. Sambari (156, 16) speaks of Jews also at 
Reshid (Rosetta), where Samuel b. David saw two 
synagogues (G. p. 4). 

The rigid orthodoxy of Saladin (1169-93) does 
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not seem to have affected the Jews in his kingdom. 
A Karaite doctor, Abu al-Bayyan al-Mudawwar (d. 
1184), who had been physician to the last Fatimite, 
treated Saladin also (B. A. § 158); while 

Mai- Abu al-Ma‘ali, brother-in-law of Mai- 
monides.  monides, was likewise in his service 
(ib. § 155). In 1166 Maimonides went 

to Egypt and settled in Fostat, where he gained 
much renown as a physician, practising in the 
family of Sal- 
adin and in that 


revenues. Though the accusation was proved to be 
false, Zuta induced Saladin to sell him the dignity, 
and under the name of "Sar Shalom ha-Levi" he 
greatly overtaxed the people for four years—prob- 
ably from 1185 to 1189, two documents written 
during his tenure of office bearing these dates re- 
spectively (J. Q. R. viii. 555). Maimonides, with 
the aid of R. Isaac, whom Harkavy and Neubauer 
connect with Isaac b. Shoshan ha-Dayyan, succeeded 
in driving Zuta 
out of office; and 
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exandria (“Te- 
shubot ha-Ram- 
bam,” p. 28a). 
In 1178 he for- 
warded a re- 
quest to the 
North-African 
communities to 
aid in releasing 
a number of cap- 
tives. The origi- 
nal of the last 
document has 
been preserved (M. xliv. 8). He caused the Karaites 
to be removed from the court (J. Q. R. xiii. 104). He 
also served Saladin's successors as physician. 
Maimonides’ presence in Egypt at this time was 
quite fortunate. A certain Zuta, also called “ Yahya,” 
had supplanted the nagid Samuel for sixty-four 
days. Samuel, however, was reinstated. Zuta 
hoarded up much wealth, and when the nagid died 
(before 1169), denounced his manner of collecting the 
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1202 in conse- 
quence of an ex- 
ceptionally low 
Nile, and which 
is graphically de- 
scribed by the 
physician ‘Abd 
al-Latif, is also 
described in a 
Hebrew frag- 
ment which is at 
present in the 
possession of À. 
Wolf of Dresden (Z. D. M. G. li. 448). 
It was during the nagidship of Abraham Maimoni- 
des, who was physician to Al-Malik al-Kamil (1218- 
38), that Al-Harizi went to Egypt, of 
Al-Harizi's which he speaks in the thirty-sixth 
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Visit. and forty-sixth makamahs of his “Tah- : 


kemoni.” The former is supposed by 
Kaminka to be possibly a satire on Zuta (M. xliv. 
220; Kaminka's ed., p. xxix. ; but D'N2D must refer 
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to South Arabia). In Alexandria Al-Harizi mentions 
R. Simhah ba-Kohen, the Karaite Obadiah (the royal 
scribe) and his son Joseph, R. Hillel, and R. Zadok, 
the hazzan. In Fostat he mentions especially the day- 
yan Menahem b. R. Isaac. He also met Abraham Mai- 
monides; and in Egypthe began to write his “ Tah- 
kemoni.” At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
there lived Jacob b. Isaac (As‘ad al-Din al-Mahalli), a 
renowned physician and medical writer (B. A. § 163). 
A letter to Hananeel b. Samuel (e. 1200), author of 
commentaries to the Talmud, has been published by 
Horwitz (Z. H. B. iv. 155; compare B. A. 8 166). 
In 1211 a number of French rabbis, at the head of 
whom were the brothers Joseph and Meir ben Baruch, 
emigrated to Palestine, and on their way visited 
Abraham Maimonides, who mentions them in his 
“Milhamot Adonai” (ed. Leipsic, p. 16a; see R. E. 
J. vi. 178; Berliner's * Magazin," iii. 158). 

Under the Bahri Mamelukes (1250-1890) the Jews 
led a comparatively quiet existence; though they 
had at times to contribute heavily toward the main- 

tenance of the vast military equip- 
Under the ment, and were harassed by the cadis 
Mam- and ulemas of these strict Moslems. 
elukes. | Al Makrizi relates that the first great 
Mameluke, Sultan Baibars (Al-Malik 
al-Thahir, 1260-77), doubled the tribute paid by the 
“ahlal-dhimmah.” At one time he had resolved to 
burn all the Jews, a ditch having been dug for that 
purpose; but at the last moment he repented, and 
instead exacted a heavy tribute, during the collec- 
tion of which many perished (Quatremére, * Histoire 
des Sultans Mamelukes," ii. 154). Under Al-Nasir 
Mohammed (three times sultan, 1293-1340) the trib- 
ute from Jews and Christians amounted to 10 to 25 
dirbems per head (L.-P. p. 804). 

An account is given in Sambari (185, 22) of the 
strictness with which the provisions of the Pact of 
Omar were carried out, The sultan had just re- 
turned from a victorious campaign against the Mon- 
gols in Syria (1805). A fanatical convert from Ju- 
daism, Sa‘id ibn Hasan of Alexandria, was incensed 
at the arrogance of the non-Moslem population, par- 
ticularly at the open manner in which services were 
conducted in churches and synagogues. He tried 
to form a synod of ten rabbis, ten priests, and the 
ulemas. Failing in this, he endeavored to have the 
churches and synagogues closed. Some of the 
churches were demolished by the Alexandrian mob; 
but most of the synagogues were allowed to stand, 


as it was shown that they had existed at the time of 


Omar, and were by the pact exempted from inter- 
ference. Sambari (137, 20) says that a new pact 
was made at the instance of letters from a Moorish 
king of Barcelona (1309), and the synagogues were 
reopened; but this probably refers only to the reis- 
suing of the Pact of Omar. There are extant several 
notable fetwas (responsa) of Moslem doctors touch- 
ing this subject; e.g., those of Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakk, who speaks especially of the synagogues at 
Cairo, which on the outside appeared like ordinary 
dwelling-houses—a fact which had occasioned other 
legal writers to permit their presence. According 


invectives against the Jews, holding that all their 
religious edifices ought to be destroyed, since they 
had been constructed during a period when Cairo 
was in the hands of heterodox Moslems, Ismailians, 


Z. D. M. G. liii. 51). The synagogues were, however, 
allowed to stand (Weil, Lc. iv. 270). Under the same 
sultan (1824) the Jews were accused of incendiarism 
at Fostat and Cairo; they had to exculpate them- 
selves by a payment of 50,000 gold pieces (Quatre- 
méro,Z.c.ii.16). T'hedignity which Moses Maimonides 
had given to Egyptian-Jewish learning was not 
maintained by his descendants. In 1314 the French 
philosopher and exegete Joseph Caspi went on a spe- 
cial mission to Egypt, where he hoped to draw in- 
spiration for philosophical study ; but he was much 
disappointed, and did not remain there for any 
length of time (Grütz, * Gesch." vii. 862). During 
the period just referred to lived Abu al-Muna al- 
Kuhin al-Attar, who compiled a much-used phar- 
macopoia (ed. Cairo, 1870, 1888; B. A. § 176), and 
ihe apostate Sa'd ibn Mansur ibn Kammuna (1980), 
who wrote a number of tracts on philosophy and an 
interesting controversial tract on Judaism, Christi- 
anity, and Islam (B. A. § 178). 

Under the Burji Mamelukes the Franks again at- 
tacked Alexandria (1416), and the laws against the 
Jews were once more strictly enforced by Sheik al- 

Mu'ayyid (1412-21); by Ashraf Bars 


In the Bey (1422-88), because of a plague 
Fifteenth which decimated the population in 
Century. 1488; by Al-Zahir Jakmak (1488-53); 


and by Ka'it-Dey (1468-95). The last- 
named is referred to by Obadiah of Bertinoro (O. p. 
99). The Jews of Cairo were compelled to pay 
75,000 gold pieces (Muir, “Mamluks,” pp. 196, 154, 
180). During this century two travelers visited 
Egypt—namely, Meshullam of Volterra (1481) and 
Obadiah of Bertinoro (1488), just mentioned—and 
they have left accounts of what they saw there (sce 
Bibliography, below). Meshullam found 60 Jewish 
householders in Alexandria, but no Karaites or Sa- 
maritans; there were two synagogues, a large and a 
small one. Fostat was in ruins; but he mentions 
the Elijah and the Damwah synagogues. In Cairo 
he found 500 Jewish householders, 22 Karaites, and 
90 Samaritans; six synagogues, and a royal inter- 
preter of Jewish descent, one Tagribardi. Of other 
prominent Jews he mentions R. Samuel 423 a rich 
and charitable man, physician to the sultan, and his 
son Jacob; E. Joshua A:5:i5:: and Zadalkah b. «3v 
(M. V. pp. 176-187). i 
Obadiah was protected in Alexandria by R. Moses 
Grasso, interpreter for the Venetians, whom he men- 
tions as a very prominent man. He speaks of only 
25 Jewish families there; but there were 700 Jews 
in Cairo, 50 Samaritans, and 150 Karaites. The Sa- 
maritans, he says, are the richest of all the Jews, 
and are largely engaged in the business of banking. 
He also met there Anusim from Spain (O. p. 51). 
The Jewish community must have been greatly aug- 
mented by these exiles. They were well received, 
though occasionally their presence caused strife, as 


in the case of Joseph ibn Tabul, who insisted upon 

joining the Sephardim, though he really belonged 

to the Arabic community. Sulaimah ibn Uhna and- " 
l e : 


D ' 


to Taki al-Din ibn Taimiyyah (b. 1263), the syna- 
gogues and churches in Cairo had once before been 
closed. This fanatical Moslem fills his fetwas with 
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LETTER (PAPYRUS) OF AN EGYPTIAN RABBE TO SOLOMON BEN JUDAH, TWELFTH CENTURY. 


(lu the collection ef Grand Duke Ratner.) 


Egypt 


Hay yim Vital interfered, and copies of their letters 
to Ibn Tabul have been preserved (Frumkin, * Eben 
Shemuel,” p. 7). Among their number may be 
mentioned Moses b. Isane Alashkar, Samuel Sidillo 
(1455-1580), David ibn Abi Zimra (1470-1572), Jacob 
Berab (who came from Jerusalem in 1522; Frumkin, 
l.e. p. 90), and Abraham ibn Shoshan, the last three 
holding oflicial positions as rabbis. Moses de Cus- 
tro, a pupil of Berab, was at the head of the rabbin- 
ical school at'Cairo. 

On Jan. 23, 1517, the Turkish sultan, Salim I., de- 
feated Tuman Bey, the last of the Mamelukes. He 
made radical changes in the affairs of the Jews, 

abolishing the ollice of nagid, making 


Under the cachcommunity independent, and pla- 
Turks. cing David ibn Abi Zimra, at the head 


of that of Cairo. He also appointed 
Abraham de Castro to be master of the mint. About 
this time David Re'ubeni was in Cairo (15237); he 
speaks of the Jews’ street there (2°10 nn» = 
“ Darb al-Yahudi?), of their occupation as gold- 
smiths, aud of Abraham de Castro, who, he Says, 
lived as a pseudo-Mohammedan (M. J. C. ii. 141). 
It was during the reign of Salim's successor, Sulai- 
man IL, that Ahmad Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, re- 
venged himself upon the Jews because De Castro 
had revealed (1524) to the sultan his designs for in- 
dependence (sce AHMAD PASHA; Abraham de Cas- 
TRO) The “Cairo Purim,” in commemoration of 
their escape, is still celebrated on Adar 28. 

The text of the megillah -read on that day has been published 
by Lówein " Ha-Maggid." Feb. 14, 23, 1866, and, from a genizah 
fragment, in J. Q. R. viii. 2/7, 511. The short report of an eye- 
witness, Samuel b. Nahman, is given in Neubauer, "Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek," p. 118. Secondary sources: Ibn Ver- 
va, Additamenta, p. 111; S. 145, 9 (see J. Q. R. xi. 650); Joseph 
ha-Kohen, * ‘Emek ha-Bakah," pp. 76,95; idem, " Dibre ba- 
Yamim," p. 73. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century Talmudic studies in 
Egypt were greatly fostered by Bezaleel Ashkenazi, author of 
the “ Shittah Mekubbezet." Among his pupils were Isaac Luria, 
who as a young man had gone to Egypt to visit a rich uncle, the 
tax-farmer Mordecai Francis (Azulai, " Shem ha-Gedolim,” No. 
332); and Abraham Monson (1594). Ishmael Kohen Tanuji fin- 
ished his "Sefer ha-Zikkaron"' in Egypt in 1543. Joseph ben 
Moses di Trani was in Egypt for a time (Frumkin, l.c. p. 69), as 
well as Hayyim Vital Aaron ibn Hayyim, the Biblical and Tal- 
mudical commentator (1609; Frumkin, l.e. pp. 71,72). Of Isaac 
Luria's pupils, a Josephi Tabul is mentioned, whose son Jacob, 
a prominent man, was put to death by the authorities (** Sur shel 
Mizrayim’”’; Conforte, " Kore ha-Dorot," 40b). 

According to Manassch b. Israel (1656), “The 
viceroy of Egypt has always at his side a Jew with 
the title ‘zaraf bashi,’ or ‘treasurer,’ who gathers 
the taxes of the land. At present Abraham Alkula 
Doon] holds the position." He was succeeded 
by Raphael Joseph Tshelebi, the rich friend and 
protector of Shabbethai Zebi (Grütz, “ Gesch.” x. 
34), Shabbethai was twice in Cairo, the second 
time in 1660. It was there that he married the ill- 
famed Sarah, who had been brought from Leghorn 
(čb. p. 210). The Shabbethaian movement naturally 
created a great stir in Egypt. It was in Cairo 
that Miguel (Abraham) Cardoso, the Shabbethaian 
prophet and physician. settled (1708), becoming 
physician to the pasha Kara Mohammed. In 1641 
Samuel b. David, the Karaite, visited Egypt. The 
account of his journey (G. i. 1) supplies special in- 
formation in regard to his fellow sectaries. He de- 
scribes three synagogues of the Rabbinites at Alexan- 
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dria, and two at Rashid (G. i. 4). A second Karaite, 
Moses b. Elijah ha-Levi, has left a similar account, 
of the year 1654; but it contains only a few points 
of special interest to the Karaites (čb). 

Sambari mentions a severe trial which came upon 
the Jews, due tou certain “ kadial-'asakir ” (—* gen- 
eralissimo," not a proper name) sent from Constanti- 
nople to Egypt, who robbed and oppressed theni, 
aud whose death was in a certain measure occasioned 
by the graveyard invocation of one Moses of Dam- 
wah. This may have occurred in the seventeenth 
century (S. 120, 21). David Conforte was dayyan 
in Egypt in 1071. In Sambari’s own time (1672 
there were Jewsat Alexandria, Cairo, and Damanhur 
(R. Halfon b. ‘Ula, theday yan); at Dab or p'353 
(3. 188, 11,136, 18; R. Judah ha-Kohen, the day yan ; 
this city is perhaps identical with Bilbais, though a 
genizah fragment in Cambridge mentions the city 
ps5 in 1119); at Mahallah (R. Perahiah b. Josc, 
the dayyan), at Bulak (S. 162, 7), and at Rashid (S. 
156, 16), where he mentions Moses ibn Abu Darhaim. 
Judah Seen, and Abraham ibn Zur. Sambari 
gives also the names of the leading Jews in Alex- 
andria and Cairo. His chronicle (edited in part by 
Neubauer, and reprinted by Berliner, Berlin, 1896) 
is chiefly valuable for the history of the Jews in 
Egypt, his native country. From 1769 to 1773 Hav- 
yim Joseph Azulai was rabbi in Cairo (J. Q. R. 
Xv. 333), 

Solomon Hazzan gives the following list of rabbisat Alexan- 
dria during recent times: Jedidiah Israel (1777-82), his nephew 
Israel (1802-23), Solomon Hazzan (1832-56), Israel Moses Hazzan 
(1862), Nathan Amram (1862-73), Moses Pardo (1873-74), and 
Elijah Hazzan (1888). Israel Yom-Tob, who was nominally chief 
rabbi of Cairo, died April 8, 1802, and was succeeded by Aaron 
ben Simon (** Israelit,” 1892, p. 639). 

Two Jewish travelers have left an account of the 
condition of the Jews in Egypt about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Brnxsamin II. found in Al- 
exandria about 500 families of indigenous Jews and 
150 of so-called Italians. Each of these communities 

had its own synagogue, but both were 

In the presided over by R. Solomon Hazzan, 
Nineteenth a native of Safed. In Cairo also he 

Century. found two Jewish communities; the 

indigenous numbering about 6,000 
families and the Italian 200. Both were presided 
over by Hakam Elijah Israel of Jerusalem. Benja- 
min speaks of their eight synagogues, one of which 
is called “the Synagogue of Maimonides.” In Fos- 
tat, or old Cairo, he found 10 Jewish families, very 
poor, and supported by their richer brethren in Cairo. 
Iu Damietta there were 50 Jewish families, and be- 
tween that place and Cairo several scattered Jewish 
communities which had lapsed into a dead state of 
ignorance (Benjamin IL, * Eight Years in. Asia and 
Africa," pp. 230 et seq.). 

Ibn Safir (^ Eben Sappir." pp. 26 et seq., Lyck, 
1866) gives a more detailed account. He says that 
most of the Jews at present in Alexandria went 
there in recent times, after the cutting of the Mah- 
mudiyyah Canal. A number had gone from Rashid 
and from Damictta, so that only a handful of Jews 
was left in those places. The number in Alexandria 
he estimates at 2,000. Among the synagogues were 
the Kanisal-‘Aziz, a small one, and the Kanis Sarda- 
hil, a large one, The Elijah synagogue had been 
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Egypt 


rebuilt three years before his arrival. He speaks also 
of a synagogue with Sephardic ritual for the Italian 
Jews, numbering 100, and of a special synagogue 
for 50 Jews who had come there from eastern Eu- 
rope. Of Jews inother partsof Egypt he mentions: 
20 at Tanta, between the Rosetta and Damietta arms 
of the Nile, with a synagogue; 40 families in Man- 
sural; 20 families in Mahallah, with a synagogue 
(p. 21b); 20 families in Bet Jamari (?); 5 families at 
Zifteh, on the left bank of the Damietta arm, 10 
Jews at Benha, and only 1 in Fayum (p. 25a). In 
Cairo he found 600 familiesof native Jews and 60 of 
Italians, Turks, etc., following the Sephardic ritual, 
and 150 Karaite families living in a separate quarter, 


New Synagogue at Cairo, Egypt. 
(After a photograph.) 


The Jews live in the north western part of the city 


in a special quarter called * Darb al-Yahudi." The 
lanesare narrow, but the houses are large. The Jews 


are well-to-do and are engaged largely in the banking 
business, The cemetery is two hours distant from 
the city, and the graves are not marked by any 
stones, "There is, however, a monument to a cele- 
brated pious man, R. Hay yim *pyn25, to which the 
Jews make pilgrimages, taking off their shoes as 
they approach it. Kapusi (?) must have lived to- 
ward the end of the sixteenth and at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Heis mentioned in a 
document of the year 1607, together with Abraham 
Castro, Benjamin AND (Cy3Wmp, Conforte, le. p. 
41b) and Moses Arragel (Hazzan, * Ha-Ma'alot li- 
Shelomoh," p. 12a), and by Conforte (5.). 

The head of the Egyptian Jews outside of Alex- 
andria was R. Elijah Israel b. Isaac of Jerusalem, 
whose power over the community was considerable. 
Ibn Safir mentions as leaders of the community 
Yom-Tob b. Elijah Israel, a judge; Jacob Shalom; 
the Ya'bez family ; Jacob Catawi ; Saadia; and Abra- 
ham Rosana. In the ruined city of Fostat he found 


twelve Jewish families, whose number was increased 
during the summer by the rich Cairo Jews who go 
there for a time (* Eben Sappir," p. 20a). 

Blood accusations occurred at Alexandria in 1844 
(Jost, ^ Neuere Geschichte,” ii. 380), in 1881 (JEW. 
Encyc. i. 866), and in Jan., 1902 (see “ Bulletin All. 
Isr.” 1902, p. 24). In consequence of the Damascus 
AFFAIR, Montefiore, Crémieux, and Solomon Munk 
visited Evy pt in 1840; and the last two did much to 
raise the intellectual status of their Egyptian breth- 
ren by the founding, in connection with Rabbi Moses 
Joseph ALeazt, of schools in Cairo (Jost, le. p. 
368; idem, * Annalen,” 1840, p. 429). 

In 1892 a German-Italian congregation was 
formed at Port Said under Austrian protection (^ Is- 
raelit," 1892, p. 1620). When Khartum fell into the 
hands of the Mahdi (1885), seven or eight Jews were 
found there, among them Neufeld. They were, 
however, all foreigners. 

According to the official census published in 1£98 
(i., xviii.), there were in Egy pt 25,200 Jews in a total 
population of 9,734,405. Of these, 12,609 were 
Egyptians and 19,507 strangers. Their distribution 
in the various cities was as follows: 


No. of Jews. 


( Governorats. 
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The Alliance Israélite Universelle, together with 
the Anglo-Jewish Association, maintains at Cairo a 
boys’ and a girls’ school, founded in 1896. "There 
are Zionist societies in Cairo, Alexandria, Mansurah, 
Suez, Damanhur, Mahallah, Kobra, and Tanta. The 
Zionist society Bar Cochba in Alexandria founded 
there à Hebrew school in 1901; it issues a journal, 
“Le Messager Sionist," which in 1902 superseded 
the * Mebassereth Zion." 

The Egyptian communities were presided over 
for many centuries by a nagid, similar to the * resh 

. galuta" in the East. One of the earli- 

Con- est references to the Egy ptian nagid is 
stitution; tobe found in the Midrash Agadat Be- 
the Nagid. reshit(p. 110, Warsaw, 1876). His full 
title was ÒN ny 733 (compare the title 

of Simon, capaueà = by oy av’, I. Macc. xiv. 28), or 
abno py "uj (MS. Cambridge Add. No. 8124, Da. 
vid Maimonides, 1396), or perhaps pw [nw (Ben- 
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jamin of Tudela: compare Z. D. M. G. lii. 446; J. 
Q. R. ix. 116). and Sambari (116, 20; 188, 7) speaks of 
him as bya G3 nds wyw. llisauthority at times, 
when Syria wasa part of the Bey ptian-Mohammedan 
empire, extended over Palestine; according to the 
Ahimaaz Chronicle (180, 5). even to the Mediterra- 
nean littoral on the west. Iu one document (7 Kauf- 
mann Gedenkbuch,” p. 286) the word is used as syn- 
onymous with “padishah.” The date is 1209; but 
the term may refer to the non-Jewish overlord. In 
Arabie works he is called "ra'is al-Yahud” (R. E. 
J. xxx. 9): though his connection with the “shaikh 
al-Yahud," mentioned in many documents, is not 
clear. Meshullam of Volterra says expressly that 
his jurisdiction extended over Karaites and Samari- 
tans also; and this is confirmed by the official title 
of the nagid in the instrument of conveyance of the 
Fostat synagogue. At times he had an official vice- 
nagid, called by Meshullam pag sya (M. V. p. 
137, 5); in Hebrew, pawn noy J. Q. R. x. 162). 
To assist him he had a bet din of three persons (S. 
133, 21)—though Meshullam mentions four judges 
and two scribes, and the number was at times in- 
creased even to seven—and there was a special 
prison over which he presided (M. V. p. 186). Ile 
had full power in civil and criminal affairs, and 
could impose fines and imprisonment at will (David 
ibn Abi Zimra, Responsa, ii., No. 622; M. V. 9). ; O. 
p.17) He appointed rabbis; and the congregation 
paid his salary, in addition to which he received cer- 
tain fees. Ilisspecial duties were to collect the taxes 
and to watch over the restrictions placed upon the 
further construction of synagogues (Shihab al-Din’s 
“Ta'rif.” cited in R. E. J. xxx. 10). Even theolog- 
ical questions—regarding a pseudo- Messiah, for ex- 
ample—were referred to him (J. Q. R. v. 506, x. 
140). On Sabbath he was escorted in great state 
from his home to the synagogue, and brought back 
with similar ceremony in the afternoon (S. 116, 8). 
On Simhat Torah he had to read the Pentateuchal 
lesson and to translate it into Aramaic and Arabic. 
Upon his appointment by the calif his installation 
was effected with much pomp: runners went before 
him: and the royal proclamation was solemnly read 
(see E. N. Adler in J. Q R. ix. 717). 

The origin of the nagidship in Egypt is obscure. 
Sambari and David ibn Abi Zimra (Frumkin, * Eben 
Shemuel," p. 18) connect it directly with a daugh- 

ter of the Abbassid calif Al-Ta‘i (974— 

Origin of 991), who married the Egyptian calif 
the Office. ‘Adud al-Daulah (977-982). But ‘Adud 
was a Duwahid emir of Dagdad under 

Al-Muktafi: and, according to Ton al-Athir (* Chron- 
icles,” viii. 521), it was "Adud's daughter who mar- 
ried Al Taj Nor does Sambari give the name of 
the nagid sent from Bagdad. On the other hand, 
the Ahimaaz Chronicle gives to the Paltiel who was 
brought by Al-Mu‘izz to Egypt in 952 the title of 
“nagid " (125, 26; 129, 9; 130, 4); and it is possible 
that the title originated with him, though the ac- 
counts about the general Jauhar may popularly have 
been transferred to him. If this be so, he was fol- 
lowed by his son, R. Samuel (Ahimaaz Chronicle, 
150, 8), whose benefactions, especially to the Jews in 
the Holy Land, are noticed. This must be the Sam- 
ucl mentioned as head of the Jews many hundred 
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years previous by Samuel b. David, and claimed as 
a Karaite. The claim is also made by Firkoviteh, 
and his date is set at 1068. He is said to have ob- 
tained permission for the Jews to go about at night 
in the public streets, provided they had lanterns, und 
to purchase a burial-ground instead of burying their 
dead in their own courtyards (G. pp. 7, 61). The 
deed of conveyance of the Rabbinite synagogue at 
Fostat (1088), already referred to, mentions Abu 
(Ibn?) Imran Musa ibn Ya'kub ibn Ishak al-Isra'ili 
as the nagid of that time. The next nagid men- 
tioned is the physician Judah b. Josiah, a Davidite 
of Damascus, also in the eleventh century (S. 116, 
30; 138, 10); a poem in honor of his acceptance of 
the office has been preserved (J. Q. R. 
Succession viii. 560, ix. 360). In the same cen- 
of tury lived the nagid Mebhorak b. 
Nagidim. Saadia, a physician (J. Q. R. viii. 
051): he is referred to in à contract 
dated 1098 (db. ix. 88, 115), in the epistle of the ex- 
minister of finance of the vizier Al-Afdal (Z. D. M, 
G. lii. 446), and in a Lewis-Gibson fragment (J. Q. 
R. ix. 1016). Ile was maligned by the exilarch Da- 
vid, and was foreed to take refuge for a time in 
Fayum and Alexandria (čb. xv. 89). 

It is uncertain whether there was a nagid named 
Mordecai: the expression “Mordekai ha-Zeman” 
is probably appellative (25. ix. 170); but the frag- 
ment of a poem (see "IIe-Haluz," iii 153) ad- 
dresses him as * Negid ‘Am EI,” which is quite dis- 
tinctive (J. Q. R. viii. 553). His full name would 
then be Mordecai b. al-Harabiyyah. He was suc- 
ceeded by Abu Mansur Samuel b. Hananiah, who 
was nagid at the time of Judah ha-Levi (1141). Ile 
is not to be eonfused with Samuel ha-Nagid of 
Spain, as he is even in Sambari (S. 156, 94; sce J. 
Q. R. ix. 170, xiii. 108; M. xl. 417). We wasliving in 
1157, but not so late as 1171, as he is not mentioned 
by Benjamin of Tudela. When Benjamin was in 
Egypt the nagid was Nathanael (Hibat Allah ibn 
Jami, à renowned physician; B. A. § 145). This 
can be seen from Benjamin’s description, though 
the title is not used (despite Neubauer, J. Q. R. viii. 
558). He is mentioned in 1164 in a marriage con- 
tract published by Merx (* Doc. Paleogr.” 1804; M. 
xxxix. 150, xli. 214; J. Q. R. xiii. 103; B. A. § 145). 
During the time that he farmed the revenues the 
usurper Zuta must have held office (M. xii, 463). 
Zuta was ousted by Maimonides, though whether 
the latter took his place as nagid, and what was 
his relationship to Nathanael, are not clear. A ke- 
tubbah, dated 1172, in the library of the late D. 
Kaufmann, seems by its wording to indicate that 
Maimonides did hold the ofliee (Z. D. M. G. li. 451; 
M. xli. 425, 463). Maimonides induced many Kara- 
ites to return to habbinism (Grütz, * Gesch.” vi. 859). 

The dignity of nagid was vested for some time 
in the family of Maimonides: Abraham (1186-1257 ; 
a document from his bet din is published by D. W. 
Amram in “The Green Bag,” xiii. 339, Boston, 
1901); his son David (1919-1800; S. 120, 15; 134, 
29; M. xliv. 17; “Kerem Hemed,” ii. 169; “Or 
Meir,” p. 84); the latter's son Abraham Maimonides 
II. (1246-1310); and Abraham's son Joshua b. 
Abraham (b. 1948). 

In regard to the fourteenth century there is no 
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information, In the fifteenth occurs a Nagid Amram 
(1419), to whom a letter was sent (preserved by the 
Italian stylist Joseph b. Judah Sarko) introducing 
a certain R. Elias, who was on a mission to seck the 
Lost Ten Tribes (J. Q. R. iv. 303). Lipmann of 
Mühlliausen mentions the office in his * Nizzahon" 
(ed. Amsterdam, p. 96). In 1481 Meshullam of Vol- 
terrà mentions Solomon b. Joseph, whose father be- 
fore him had also been nagid. Solomon was physi- 
cian to the sultan Al-Malik al-Ashraf Ka'it Bey (M. 
V. p. 180); his dayyanim were Jacob b. Samuel m33 
(437%), Jacob sy gxpss, Samuel b. Akil, and Aaron 
Me‘appe. He was followed by Nathan Kohen Sholal 
(seen by Obadiah of Bertinoro, 1488), who was born 
in the Maghreb and had formerly lived in Jerusalem 
(O. p. 52). Nathan was followed by his nephew, 
Isaac Kohen Sholal (1509; S. 157, 1). A letter from 
his bet din is mentioned, among others, by Conforte 
(* Kore ha-Dorot," p. 81a; compare Frumkin, 4e. 
p. 20, and Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” No. 822, i. 
45a). Fora time he was deprived of his rank; but 
he returned to Egypt in 1500 (Samuel de Avila in 
Frumkin, “Eben Shemucl,” p. 18; Brüll's “Jahrb.” 
vii, 123). Abraham de Castro (1524), the mint-mas- 
ter, is given the title “nagid” by Sambari (145, 10; 
159, 20); his nephew, Jacob de Castro (d. 1610), 
was a rabbinic authority. The same source men- 
tions (S. 157, 6) as the last dignitaries INN CNN?) 
and Jacob ibn Hayyim. From the time of the Os- 
manli rule, says Sambari (116, 22), the nagid dynasty 
was no longer in the family of David, but was given 
to the one preeminent for wisdom and riches. He 
was sent to Egypt by the Jewish notables of Con- 
stantinople. The pretensions of Jacob ibn Hayyim 
made him disliked (116, 25). Ie was put under the 
ban by Bezalecl Ashkenazi, and driven from the 
country. 
The office of nagid was suspended about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century (according to Azulai, 
“Shem ha-Gedolim,” i. 16, by Bezaleel himself), the 
chief rabbi being given the title “tshelebi.” David 
ibn Abi Zimra was chief rabbi of Egypt for many 
years (e. 1570), and his decisions were widely fol- 
lowed throughout the Orient (* Ma'alot li-Shelo- 
moh,” p. 18b). The title “nagid” given to Berab 
(Responsa, tà* 255. i. 87) is purely honorific. 
The following is a tentative list of the negidin, 
as far as they can at present be determined: 
Tenth Century. 

Paltiel (?) Samuel (?) 

Eleventh Century. 

Musa ibn Ya'kub al-Isra'ili Meborak b. Saadia 

Judah b. Josiah (Mordecai hb. al-Harabiyyah ?) 
Twelfth Century. 


Nathanael Hibat Allah 
Maimonides 


Samuel b. Hananiah 
Zuta 
Thirteenth Century. 


Abraham Maimonides II. 
Joshua b. Abraham Maimonides 


Abraham Maimonides I. 
David Maimonides 


Fifteenth Century. 
Solomon h. Joseph Ch451) 
Nathan Kohen Sholal 
Isaiae Kohen Sholal 


Amram 
Joseph 


Sirdeenth Century. 
Abraham de Castro (52) INT 
Jacob ibn Hayyim 
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The question of the relation of the religious lead- 
ership (gaonate) to the more worldly nagidship is 
extremely dificult of solution on account of the 

paucity of documents. The Egyp- 


Gaon and tians seem to have recognized the au- 
Nagid. thority of the Babylonian geonim; for 


they addressed questions to them (Har- 
kavy, * Teshubot ha-Geonim," p. 949) and even 
helped the declining fortunes of tlie Eastern schools 
(Schechter, “Saadyana,” pp. 117 et seg.). The head 
of the schools in Egypt was called, as in Babylon, 
“rosh ha-yeshibah,” or “nasi”—a title which was 
much misused, to judge from a responsum of Abra- 
ham Maimonides (* Teshubot ha-Rambam," p. 50a). 
The quarrel between the Babylonians and the Pales- 
tinians regarding the right to fix the religious calen- 
dar each year could not have been passed unnoticed 
in Egypt. Allthe fragments dealing with the con- 
troversy between Saadia and Bex Meir that have 
been found of recent years have come from the 
Cairo genizah (see R. E. J. xliv. 280). There is evi- 
dence that the question became acute for the Jews 
in Egypt also, during the califate of Al-Mustansir 
Billah (1036-94). This evidence is the so-called 
* Abiathar scroll." It seems as if a new Palestinian 
gaonate had begun about 1045 with Solomon b. Ju- 


dah. Abiathar was a scion of a Palestinian priestly 
family. His father Elijah and a certain Joseph (be- 


fore 1054) claimed jurisdiction over the Jews both 
in Palestine and in Egypt under the title of * gaon." 
They were bitterly opposed by a member of the ex- 
ilarch's family, Daniel b. Azariah, *the Nasi," who 
had come from Babylon. Joseph was supported by 
the government; he died in 1054, and Daniel ruled 
for eight years without opposition (d. 1062). On 
his death, Elijah (d. 1084) held the office for nearly 
twenty-three years. In 1082 this Elijah called a 
synod at Tyre, and ordained his son Abiathar as 
gaon. But about 1081 David b. Danicl, a descend- 
ant of the Babylonian exilarch, aged 20, had gone to 
Egypt (Damira?), and in 1088 was in Fostat, where 
his claims were supported by the government, es- 
pecially by the nagid Meborak and by a relative of 
his, Josiah b. Azariah, the head of the school there, 
to whom the title * gaon ” is also given (J. Q. R. xv. 
80). At times the title does not seem to have been 
distinctive of any office. 

The Babylonian gaonate had died out with Heze- 
kiah; and the idea was to renew itin Egypt. David 
was declared exilarch; and he exercised power over 
the Jewish communities in Alexandria, Damietta, 
and Fostat, which he oppressed with taxes. He also 
had power over the Jews in Ashkelon, Cæsarea, 
Haifa, Beirut, and Byblus, and over Tyre also 
when it came again under the power of Egypt 
(1089). causing the gaon there to flee. Daniel then 
sent his own representative to the city. In 1093, 
in opposition to Abiathar, David endeavored to be 
made * rosh gelayot" over all Israel. His harshness 
caused Meborak to support Abiathar: and in 1094 
Meborak assisted in having Abiathar’s poweras gaon 
acknowledged (J. Q. R. xiv. 449, xv. 91). X defense 
of the pretensions of David by the school in Fostat 
has been published by Schechter (čb. xiv. 476). Abia- 
thar was probably succeeded as gaon by his brother, 
Solomon b. Elijah, who had been “ab bet din” (75. 


Egypt 
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xiv. 481). Solomon was followed by his son Maz- 
liah (e. 1181). Following a notice of Benjamin of 
Tudela, Bacher believes that the gaonate was then 
transferred to Damascus (i0. xv. 95). This givesthe 
following list of Egyptian gconim: 
Abiathar 


Solomon 
Mazliah (c. 1131) 


Solomon (1017) 
Joseph’ (d. 1054) 
Elijah (d. 1084) 


It is not known how early the Karaites commenced 
to settle in Egypt. The polemics against them of 
Saadia Gaon (before 928) show that at that time 
their numbers must have been large; and his activ- 
ity in this respect may have won for him his position 
at Sura (J. Q. R. x. 240). It was in Egypt that he 
wrote his polemical work against Anan, “ Kitab al- 

Rudd” (915), and his “ Kitab al-Tam- 

Karaites yiz” (926). His “Emunot” was writ- 
in Egypt. ten in 988. Four years afterward Al- 
Kirkisani wrote his “ Kitab al- Anwar,” 

in which he gives an account of the Jewish sects of 
his day. Among these he mentions the “ Kar‘ites ” 
(ayrpdy), so called because they used vessels made 
of gourds. They resided near the Nile, 20 parasangs 
from Fostat, and traced their descent from Johanan 
the son of Kareah (Jer. xliii. 4), who had emigrated 
to Egypt. They celebrated Sunday in addition to 
Saturday (č. vii. 704). Saadia even had personal 
disputations with Karaites, notably with Abu al- 
Sari ben Zuta (M. xli. 204). Of his adversaries in 
Egypt, mention may be made of Solomon b. Jeroham. 
author of Karaitic commentaries to the Bible and 
of controversial tracts (B. A. $40), and of Menahem 
Gizni of Alexandria, who wrote polemics against 
Saadia, and of whom a poem aud a letter to the 
Waraites of Fostat have been preserved (L., Notes, 
p.50) The oldest Egyptian Karaitie document pub- 
lished is a bill of divorce dated Fostat, 1080 (E. N. 
Adler in J. Q. R. xii. 684). Present knowledge of 
Karaitic scholars and communities commences real] y 
with the twelfth century. Cairo and Alexandria 
became, after Jerusalem and Constantinople, their 
chief centers; and Karaites were to be found in 
Egypt wherever Jews dwelt. Most of the Karaitic 
manuscripts in the Paris and St. Petersburg libra- 
ries have come from Egypt (Neubauer, “Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek,” p. 21). At the end of the 
twelfth century there lived in Egypt the Karaite 
poet Moses Dar‘: Israel b. Daniel al-Kumisi (about 
1162). who wrote a “Sefer ha-Mizwot” (J. Q. R. viii. 
101; B. A. § 70); and David b. Solomon (Sulaiman 
b. Mubarak, 1161-1941), who is described bv his con- 
temporary, Ibn Abi Usaidia, asan excellent physician 
and teacher in theservice of the Ayyubid Abu Bakr 
al-'Adil, and as being connected with the hospital 
Al-Nasiri in Cairo (J. Q. R. xiii. 103; B. A. § 154). 
Ibn al-Hiti, in his literary chronicle, mentions in 
hamleh the sheik ‘Ali b. Abraham al-Tawil, and es- 
pecially the nasi Solomon, who wrote on forbidden 
marriages (J. Q. R. ix. 440). Of Karaites in the fol- 
lowing centuries mention may be made of Yafith b. 
Saghir, author of a “Sefer ha-Mizwot"; Solomon 
Kohen (Abu Mansur Sulaiman ibn Hafas), writer on 
medical subjects (B. A. & 194); and Yafith ibn Abi 
al Hasan al-Barkamani, polemic—all of the thir- 
teenth century; Israel b. Samuel ha-Matarabi (1810), 


Who aiso wrote a “Sefer ha-Mizwot" (B. A. § 184); 
Samuel b. Moses ha-Ma'arabi (1484), author of “Al- 
Mushid,” on the laws and commandments, as well 

as of commentaries to the Bible (B. A. § 199). 
Little is known about the organization of the com- 
munal life of the Karaites. They claim to have had 
at the nead a “ra’is,” whose seat fora time was in 
Fostat; thouwh Saadia (Commentary 


Karaite to Ps. 119, end) expressly states that 
Or- the Karaites agreed to have no nasi in 
ganization the Diaspora (L., Notes, p. 52). "This 
in Egypt. head was called “nasi” or *rosh ha- 


golah.” A list of the nasis is given 
in Karaitic manuscripts, carrying their genealogy 
back to David, which fact at once raises suspicions. 
For Egypt the following are given: Saadia, 990; 
Solomon; Hezekiah; Hasdai; David; and Solomon 
Abu al-Fadl—(see Fürst, * Gesch. des Kariierthums,” 
ii. 192; Notes, p. 77; J. Q. R. ix. 441). 

The fact of there being such a head can hardly be 
doubted, since several of those cited above are men- 
tioned regularly with the title attached to their 
names. Samuel b. David gives a description of his 
Karaite brethren in Egypt in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and paints their condition in glowing colors 
(G. p. 5; transl. in Neubauer, Lc. p. 40). He stayed 
in Cairo with the nasi Baruch; and he mentions espe- 
cially one Abraham Kudsi (£6e., “of Jerusalem "s 
This latter, together with the physician Zachariah, is 
mentioned by Moses b. Elijah also (G. p. 34, Sam- 
uel relates further that many of the Karaites were 
goldsmiths, but that in his day the wealth of the 
community was reduced (p. 5). Ibn Safir likewise 
speaks of the Karaitic goldsmiths. In his day Moses 
ha-Levi of Jerusalem was their hakam and Elisha 
their “rosh.” Reference has already been made to 
the number of Karaites in Egypt at various times. 
Occasionally many were converted to Rabbinism, 
notably by Abraham Maimonides in 1813 (S. 184, 
15; " Kaftor u-Ferah,” p. 18b; J. Q. R. xiii. 101), a 
fact due, perhaps, to the mild and considerate man- 
ner in which they wore treated, especially by Moses 
Maimonides (see his “ Teshubah,” No. 153, ed. Leip- 
sic, p. 35b). A similar policy was pursued by Jo- 
seph del Medigo, who, being in Cairo in 1616, en- 
tered into friendly relations with their hakam, Jacob 
Alexandri (Geiger, “Melo Chofnajim,” p. xxxii). 
According to a report in Jost's “ Annalen " (iii. 84), 
they numbered 100 in Cairo in 1841; whilo E. N. 
Adler speaks of 1,000 in 1900 (J. Q. R. xii. 674). A 
Karaitie Haggadah, with Arabic translation for the 
use of the Karaitesin Cairo, was published at Presburg 
in 1879 by Joshua b. Moses (* Hebr. Bibl.” xix. 2). 

The Samaritans also settled in Egypt at an early 
date, though very little is known of their actual his- 
tory. For Alexandria, see Jw. Encyc. i. 866; and 
for the Dosithean sect, 45. iv. 648. "The Samari- 

tan chronicle published by Neubauer 

Samaritans (J. A. 1869, No. 14) gives the names of 
in Egypt. the high priests and of the chief Sa- 
maritan families in Egypt. He men- 

tions Helbah b. Sa'adah, who went to live in Egypt 
and was the progenitor of the Ha-Mora and Helbah 
families (idem, offprint, p. 74); Garnakah b. Helef, 
progenitor of the Garnakah family (p. 75); Rahiz b. 
Shafar, the first to go to Egypt by sea; Joseph b. 
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Helef; Elias Sadakah ha-Hifi, progenitor of the 
Hofni family at Cairo (p. 77); and in 1504 one Ja- 
cob of the family Pukah, who is called “King of 
Isracl” and * Abrek ” (compare * He-Haluz,” iii. 158, 
2), and whom the writer praises for his numerous 
good deeds (p. 80). In the fifteenth (?) century lived 
Abu Said al-‘Afif, one of the best-known physicians 
in Cairo, and a writer on medical subjects (D. A. 
4995) Mention must also be made of Muhadhdhib 
al-Din Yusuf al-Askari, author of a “Sefer ha-Miz- 
wot" (ib. & 828). 

In 1481 Meshullam of Volterra found 50 Samaritan 
families in Cairo, with asynagogue (p. 185). A hang- 
ing forthe Ark with a Samaritan inscription and com- 
ing from this synagogue was presented to the congre- 
vation of Widdin or to that of Ofen in the sixteenth 
century. Samaritans are also mentioned by David 
ibn Abi Zimra and by Joseph del Medigo, who saw 
them at disputations with Ali iba Rahmadan (Brüll's 
“Jahrb.” vii. 44). Of Samaritan literature in Egypt 
nothing is as yet known. Müller and Kaufmann 
suspect that a papyrus fragment containing part of 
an acrostie litany is of Samaritan origin (* Mitthei- 
lungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog 

tainer," i. 39), The use of Hebrew script by Samari- 
tans is not, as Harkavy thinks (see “Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud." 1801, p. 57), peculiar. One of the Arabic Penta- 
teuch manuscripts described by De Sacy (* Mémoire 
sur la Version Arabe à l'Usage des Samaritains,” 
p. 18) was bought at Cairo, and seems to have been 
written thereat thetimeof the Circassian sultan Al- 
Ashraf Kansuh al-Ghuri (beginning of the sixteenth 
century) by one Sadakah b. Joseph MINNN YoY 
piya mewmpn: i». p. 17; compare a similar ex- 
pression, wpn ann wein the colophon of a 

‘ambridge Samaritan Pentateuch, J. Q. R. xiv. 28, 
1. 8; 859; xv. 75) The Scaliger manuscript, from 
which Juynboll edited the Book of Joshua (Leyden, 
1848), came from the Egyptian Samaritans in 1584. 
It was written upon the skin of the Passover lamb 
(Juynboll, * Commentarii in Historiam Gentis Sam- 
aritane,” p. 38). 

The importance of the Jewish communities in 

Egypt may be seen from the number of synagogues 
which formerly existed in and around 
Syna- Cairo, Arabic topographers of Egypt 
gogues in have even given accounts of them; 
Cairo. eg., Ibrahim ibn Mohammed ibn 
Dukmak (1350-1406; “Description de 
l'Egypte," ed. Vollers, 1893, p. 108) and Al-Mak- 
rizi (“ Al-Hitat,” ii. 460. These accounts are fol- 
lowed by Sambari (S. 118, 186; see Schreiner in Z. 
D. M. G. xlv. 296). There were at least ten syna- 
gogues; Meshullam of Volterra (M. V. p. 195) de- 
scribes six of them. The Karaite Samuel b. David 
speaks of thirty-one, besides fifty me"pn `na 
(* charitable foundations”), of which there were 
originally as many as seventy (G. p. 6). Following 
is a list of the synagogues: 

1. The Damwa synagogue in Gizeh, on the west bank of the 
Nile, opposite Fostat: mynn (S. 120, 4), v21" (O. p. and a MS. 
in “Or Meir,” p. 34), D3 (M. V. p. 182; see J. Q. R. xv. 15); on 
the spot to which Moses is said to have retired. "Tradition says 
that it was built forty years after the destruction of the First 
Temple. A tree there is said to have grown out of Moses’ rod. Al- 


Makrizi relates that the Jews made pilgrimages to this syna- 
gogue on the Feast of Revelation. Sambari states that the Cairo 
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Jews were accustomed to invite their brethren from all parts of 
Egypt to come there on Adar 7 (Death of Moses), the day fol- 
lowing being celebrated with feasting. It was also called 
** Moses’ Synagogue " (© Kanisat Musa "5 S. 120, 187; Benjamin 
of ‘Tudela, ii, 235); but in Sambari's time it was in ruins (S. 119, 
30; 187, 14). According to Benjamin of Tudela, the overseer of 
the synagogue was called '* Al-Shaikh abu Nasr” (p. 95). Berti- 
noro speaks also of a Karaite synagogue in the place. 

2. The Jauhar synagogue, built upon the spot where both Blij- 
jah and Phineas b. Eliezer were born (* Al-Hitat,” ii. 47). This 
also was in ruins (S. 121, 15). 

3. The Al-Masasah synagogue in Cairo, built in the year 315, 
Seleucidan era [= 3-4 C.E.], and restored under Omar ibn al- 
Khattab (816); situated in the Darb al-Karmah. 

4. The synagogue of the Palestinians (* Al-Shamiyyin ™), in 
a section of Cairo called Kasr al-Sham; according to Ibn Duk- 
mak, in the Kasr al-Rum. A wooden tablet over the gate says 
thatit was built in 336 of the Seleucidan era, forty-five years 
before the destruetiou of the Temple; but Moses ben Elijah (G. 
p. 34) gives the date as 1531 (= 1291, if, as he thinks, this is 
according to the Seleucidan era). It is called after Elijah (S. 
118, 9), who is said to have appeared in the southeast corner (0. 
p.18). About 1487 the sultan Ka'it Bey, or his vizier (Pran), 
wished to remove the columns of the building for use in his own 
palace. He was bought off with 1,000 gold pieces (O. th.). In 
the northeast corner was a platform, on which was a celebrated 
Torah seroll, said to have been written by Ezra, and to which 
magical powers were attributed (S. 118, 187; O. ib.). Moses 
b. Elijah speaks of the many inscriptions and psalms which cov- 
ered the walls and the " hekal," as well as the names, written 
or eut in, of the many visitors to the synagogue. Benjamin II. 
calls it also * Kenisat Eliyahu ” (Engl. ed., p. 233). It is stand- 
iug to-day (1903); and E. N. Adler holds that it was originally a 
church of the third or fourth century, the titular saint of which 
was Michael (J. Q. R. ix. 6:0). Samuel b. David tries to make 
out that it was in former times a Karaite synagogue (G. p. 60). 

The best description of the synagogue is given by Ibn-Safir 
(l.c. pp. 20 ct sey.). He callsit the " synagogue of Ezra," on the 
theory that it was founded by him. Rosh Hodesh Iyyar is cele- 
brated with much pomp here, and Jews flock from Cairo and 
other places with offerings. Ibn Safir also mentions the many 
inscriptions and names to be found upon the walls: the room 
in the southeast corner where Elijah is said to have appeared ; 
the eupboard in the northeast corner containing the Ezra manu- 
script; and especially the GENIZAH, to which he ascended by 
means of a ladder, but found little of value there. 

5. In the same partof the city (Ibn Dukmak, again. has Kasr 
al-Rum), in the " Jews! Lane? (" Zukak al-Yahud") was the 
synagogue of the Babylonian Jews C* Al-Irakiyyin "). In Sam- 
bari's time it was in ruins. Benjamin II. must refer to this in 
speaking of the synagogue ` Al-Karkujan”’ (3. p. 233). 

6, 7. Al-Makrizi mentions two Karaite synagogues, one that 
of Ibn Shamikh (nz 73 /23;S. 137. 1D). This is the only one 
referred to by Sambari, in the district z50w3^8 (i.c.. the street 
Al-Khurunfush in the northern part of Cairo; Makrizi, l.c. ii. 20; 
Al-Kalkashandi.p 72); itis now in ruins. Ibn Dukmak mentions 
one in Masmuma, in a small alley of the Darb al-Karmah (see 
above), The Karaites. however, speak of two: one, large and 
spacious, for the Jerusalem karaites, with fourteen marble pillars 
and containing five hekalot, fourteen scrolls, and many Arabic 
Karaitie manuscripts ; the second, smaller and private, situated 
in tbe courtyard of a certain Aaron (G. pp. 6, 35. 

8. A Rabbinite synagogue in whieh Sambari worshiped, ` Ka- 
nisat al-Musta'rab " (S. 156. 5: compare Conforte, ** Rore ha- 
Dorot,” 32b, 33a), for the Arabie Jews. The deed of conveyance 
of the synagogue (1038) speaks of it as situated in the Darb al- 
Banadir in the Zuwailah quarter. It was closed at one time, 
opened again by Eliezer Skandari in 1580. but had been closed 
for forty years before Sambari wrote (S. 160. 10). A specially 
venerated Bible codex, called '* Al-Sunbati," was brought to the 
synagogue in 1623 from the Egyptian village of Sunbat: a light 
was kept burning before it, and on Simhat Torah it was carried 
once around the synagogue (S. 119, 1; perhaps the " Codex 
Sambuki"; see JEW. ENCYC. iii. 179). 

9, Synagogue al-Hadrah (Al-Makrizi). This also was in the 
Zuwailah quarter, in the Darb al-Ra‘id. 

10. A Samaritan synagogue (Al-Makrizi; M. V. p. 185). 

In addition, Sambari mentions a synagogue of the West-Afri- 
ean Jews Ganz pp be nwa: 184, Y. in which Maimonides 
was buried before his body was taken to Palestine, and a private 
one of R. Sedillo, still standing in his day (S. 145, 16; but 159, T 
has yban = Sevilla ?). In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Ibn satir (i.e. p. 9a) found ten old synagogues in Cairo 
proper, and of them mentions the following: (1) Synagogue of 
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H. Ishmael, rebuilt. in which most of the Franks (European 
Jews) worshiped. Attached to ít was a school for orphans and 
poor children. (2) Synagogue Mizrayim, the oldest of all. 
about to be rebuilt. (3) Synagogue of the Portuguese, rebuilt. 
(4) Synagogue of R. Moses (Maimonides), still standing ; on the 
north side was a small room before which a perpetual light 
burned. This must be Sambari’s Maghrabi synagogue. (5) 
Synagogue of R. Zimrah (David ibn Abi Zimrah). (6) Synagogue 
of R. Hayyiu'Di22 (see below). (7) Synagogue of the ©“ Ba‘al 
na-Nes"; who he was is unknown. (8) Turkish synagogue; 
very old, and in whieh various minyanim prayed. 


Of the literary ability of the Egyptian Jews the 
old Cairo genizah is continually giving further evi- 
dence. "The old Dible fragments still to be found 
‘there are minutely described by Ibn Safir, Le. pp. 11b 
et scq. ; the standard Bible codex of Aaron b. Asher 
was brought to Egypt and used by Maimonides 
(“ Yad,” Sefer Torah, p. 8, end). A codex of the 
year 1008, written in Egypt, was corrected by 
means of this standard manuscript (M. xx. 8) 
Maimonides found there portions of the Gemara 
which he thought were 500 years old (“ Yad,” Mal- 
weh, xv. 2). Many of the writers and scholars 
whose names have become famous havealready been 
mentioned. All departments of Jewish literature 
are represented; but it was especially in poetry of 
various kinds that they excelled. This was prob- 

ably due to their intimate personal and 


Literary literary acquaintance with Arabic au- 
Pro- thors. Mention may be made here 
ductions. of the dedicatory poem to the nagid 


Judah (J. Q. R. viii. 556, ix. 860); the 
“ Makamah ” of the historian Abraham b. Hillel (b. 
ix. 168), which shows also the influence of the Span- 
ish-Hebrew poets; the involved and extremely well- 
executed " l'arshish ? (Arabic, “ Tajnis”) of the pro- 
fessional scribe who wrote the letter of the ex-minister 
of Al-Afdal (2d, ix. 29, x. 480); the verses of Abraham 
Maimonides, mentioned even by Sambari (S. 134, 
16); and the prose with occasional lapses into piy- 
yut, many specimens of which have been found by 
Schechter. The megillah form was generally used 
for historical records, either in prose or in poetry ; e.g., 
the Cairo Purim, the Zuta, and the Abiathar Me- 
gillot (č. xiv. 449). From Egypt have come nearly all 
the fragments of the Hebrew original of Ben Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus). The number of the manuscripts of 
this text testifies that it was widely read. Many pri- 
vate libraries of large extent must have existed in 
gy pt—e.g., those of Bezaleel Ashkenazi and David 
ibn Abi Zimrah; and the fragments of catalogues 
which have been preserved show the wide scope 
of the literary interests of the times (Schechter, 
“Saadyana,” p. 78). 

The material used for writing wasat first papyrus 
(for an example of the eighth century see Chwolson, 
"Corpus," p. 121; for a marriage contract of the 
ninth century see * Führer Durch die Papyr. Erz- 
herzog Rainer,” p. 262; seealso db. p. 284; * Aegvp- 
tische Zeitschrift," xxxiii. 64; “Magazin.” vi. 250); 
later, parchment and paper were employed. The 
Egyptian Jews wrote in Arabic as frequently as in 
Hebrew, and wrote well. Sambari’s remark to that 
effect (S. 120, 1) is borne out by recent discoveries. 
At times they even went so far as to write their He- 
brew in Arabic characters; e.g., the Karaite Bible 
manuscripts described by Hornle (* British Museum 
Karaite MSS." London, 1889), and the fragments 


published by IHirschüeld (J. Q. R. xv. 168). They 
busied themselves also with Arabic literature, frag- 
ments of which have been found written in Hebrew 
characters (/.). 

As regards typography, one Jewish work only is 
known to bear the imprint “ Mizrayim” (Cairo)— 
IHayyim Vital’s ritual book in two volumes, “ Hok le- 
Yisrael” (1740). It was edited by Isaac Baruch and 
published by Abraham Zaddik. The establishment 
in which it was printed was owned by Abraham ben 
Moses Yatom, whose workmen were Solomon Sa- 
chata ben Samuel, Aaron ben Isaac Nahmias, Isracl 
ben Jacob Kimhi, and Gershon ben Solomon. The 
book wasapproved by Nissim Solomon al-Gazi, rabbi 
at Cairo, and Moses Israel, rabbi at Alexandria. 

With the exception of this one work, it is only 
quite recently that Hebrew books have been printed 
in Egypt, notably by Furaj Hayyim Mizrahi in 
Alexandria. He has published the following works: 

By Solomon Hazzan : noob mbps: ^0, a companion to the 
“Shem ha-Gedolim," dealing with Eastern authors (1894); 
Deas aged (1895); nwan nnd (1895); np» 13, an alpha- 
betic collection of ritual ordinances (1900). By Elijah Hazzan: 
aby my /p, on the peculiar religious observances and customs 
of the Alexandrian Jews (18941). By Meborak Berhent of Trip- 
olis: wip op nb5 Sw mun /p (1890), 

In addition, the following works have been print- 
ed in Alexandria: 

MIX ^p^5, with commentary of David Maimonides (1901). 

an (1888); 3155s. (1887). 3y Abraham Kestin: now moon 
Say, “Hebrew Grammar for Arabic-speaking Jews” (1896). 

cmm bwn prn x (1880). 

vann Dny, prayer-book, Egyptian rite. 

ADAG na». 

The peculiarities iu the liturgy and religious ob- 
servances of the Egyptian Jews have been indicated 
by Zunz (* Ritus,” p. 55), and for Al- 
exandria they have been explained at 
length by Elijah Hazzan in his * Neweh 
Shalom? (Alexandria, 1894); see also Ibn Safir, pp. 
10 e£ seg. In the Siddur of Saadia there is given 
probably the earliest form of the Egyptian order of 
service (see the account by Steinschneider in “Cat. 
Bodl." col. 2208, and B. A. 3 62); but it seems 
doubtful if this order was observed for any length 
of time. Maimonides found little occasion to make 
changes; though his decisions in such matters be- 
came authoritative for the greater part of the East. 
As the Palestinians and Babylonians had their own 
synagogues, so they preserved some of their pe- 
culiar customs; e.g., the Babylonians preserved the 
yearly cycle in the Reading of the Law; the Pales- 
tinians, the tricnnial—an arrangement not touched 
by Maimonides (* Yad,” Tefillah, xiii. 1), and of 
which Abraham Maimonides complains (J. Q. R. v. 
420; M. xli. 464; Benjamin of Tudela, p. 98; S. 115, 
39) The buying of certain mizwot was a heredi- 
tary privilege. The “Kol Nidre? prever was not 
recited in Cairo (Geigers “ Zeitschr.” ji. 254; M. xli. 
464). On special occasions, when more than seven 
were called to the Law on a Sabbath, certain por- 
tions were repeated. On week-days the Sabbath 
portion was read, but without the Haftarah (Samuel 
b. David, ed. Gurland, p. 6). According to Con- 
forte (Lc. p. 14a), David Maimonides’ Midrashot to 
the Torah were read in some of the Egyptian con- 
gregations every Sabbath. 


Liturgy. 
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Some Egyptian liturgical texts have been found 
in the Cairo genizab, and their peculiarities noted 
by Schechter (J. Q. R. x. 654). From these, frag- 
ments of the Passover Haggadah have been pub- 
lished by I. Abrahams (0. p. 41), in which the 
repeated reference to the ^ Memra” or * Logos” dis- 
closes peculiar Egyptian traits. The first attempts 
to illustrate the Haggadah are also found in the 
genizah fragments (Kaufmann, ib. p. 981). Pecu- 
liarities in connection with the rite of circumcision 
are described in the letter of Moses b. Elijah (ed. 
Gurland, p. 85); but it is not said whether these are 
Karaitic. It was customary in Egypt to put a ref- 
erence to the ritual bath (*mikweh”) in the ketub- 
bah, a point upon which Maimonides, having the 
Karaite system in view, insisted with rigor (* Teshu- 
bot,” No. 116); also to insert a promise from the man 
that he would not marry an additional wife (ketub- 
bah of 1896; MS. Cambridge Add. No. 8124; compare 
ya'wn, i. 94). It was also customary to carry the 
dead to Palestine for burial (Abi Zimrah, Responsa, 
xS 611, 741). According to Ibn Safir (p. 11b), in 
D 5 i > 
every synagogue in Cairo there is a small cupboard 
(called also bn) in which an old copy of the Bible 
in book-form, or portions of it, is kept, and before 
which a light is kept burning (see above). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Many of the genizah fragments mentioned have 

been republished by Schechter, Saadyana: Geniza Frag- 

ments, Cambridge, 1903. Compare, especially, Bacher, Ein 

Neuerschlossenes Capitel der Jiid. Gesch. in J. Q. R. xv. 19 

et seq; Berliner, Die Nagid-Wiirde, in Mayazin, xvii. 50 et 

seq. See further Steinschneider and Cassel, in Erseh and 

Gruber, Zncyc. section ii., part 28, p. 64. 

The following is a key to the abbreviations used in this 
article; B. = Butler, Arab Conquest of Egypt. B. å. = 
Steinschneider, Bibliotheca, Arabica Judaica, Frankfort, 
1902. G. = Gurland, Ginze Yisrael: Neue Denkmäler der 
Jüd. Literatur, part 1, Lyck, 1805. J. Q. R. = Jewish Quar- 
terly Review. L. = Pinsker, Lildcute Kadmoniyyot, Vienna, 
1860. L.-P. = Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages, London, 1901. M. = Monatsschrift. M. J. C. = Me- 
dieval Jewish Chronicles. M. V. 2 Meshullam of Volterra, in 
Luncz, Jerusalem, i, O. — Obadiah of Bertinoro, in Neu- 
bauer, Zivei Briefe Abadjal’s, Leipsic, 1863. R. E. J. = Re- 
vue des Etudes Juives. S. = Sambari, ed. Neubauer, in M. J. 
C.i T. L. Z.— Theologische Literaturzeitung. Z.D. M. G.— 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Movgentündischen Gesellschaft. 
Z. H. B. = Zeitschrift fiir Hebrüische Bibliographic. 

X. 

EHAD MI YODEA‘ (“Onc; who knows ?”): 
Initial words of a Hebrew nursery-rime which, with 
Hap Gapya, is recited at the close of the Seder on 
Passover eve. It consists of thirteen numbers, and 
was probably recited originally as a dialogue, if not 
in chorus. 


Question: “ One—who knows 2” Answer: " One—I know: 
One is our God in heaven and on earth." 

Question: '* 'Two—who knows?" Answer: "Two—Iknow: 
the two tables of the Covenant." Chorus: t One is our God in 
heaven and on earth." 

Question: ^" Three—who knows?" Answer: " Three—I 
know: the three patriarchis." Chorus: "'"wo tables of the 
Covenant. One is our God in heaven and on earth.” 

Question : '* Four—who knows 2" Answer: " Four—I know : 
the four mothers in Israel." Chorus: “ Three patriarchs, Two 
tables of the Covenant, One is our G od in heaven and on earth." 

Question : * Five—who knows ? 7" Answer: "Five—Iknow: 
the five books of Moses." Chorus: * Four mothers in Israel, 
Three Sou a 

Question: '* Six—who knows?" Answer: "Six—I know: 
the six books of the Mishnah." Chorus: * Five books of Moses, 
Four ...." 

Question: "Seven—who knows 277 Answer: "Seven—I 
know: the seven days of the week." Chorus: "Six books 
of the Mishnah, Five... ." 

Question: "'Eight—who knows?" Answer: "Eight- I 
know: the eight days of circumeision.” Chorus: * Seven days 
of the week, Six , . . -> 


Question : ** Nine—who knows?" Answer: **Nine—I know: 
the nine months of child-bearing.” Chorus: " Eight days of 
circumcision, Seven . . . ." 

Question: ''''en—who knows?" Answer: > Ten—i know: 
the Ten Commandments." Chorus: ' Nine months of child- 
bearing, Eight . . . ." 

Question: '" Eleven—who knows?” Answer: ** Eleven—I 
know: the eleven stars" (in Joseph's dream: Gen. xxxvii. 9). 
Chorus: ** Ten Commandments, Nine . . . ." 

Question: ** Twelve—who knows ?" Answer: ** Twelve—I 
know: the Twelve Tribes of Israel." Chorus: t Eleven stars, 
"Penang 

Question: ** Thirteen—who knows?" Answer: “Thirteen 
—I know: the thirteen attributes of God’? (Ex. xxxiv. 6-7). 
Chorus: "Twelve Tribes of Israel, Eleven . . . ." . 


This song, stated by Zunz in “G. V." p. 189. 


to occur only in German Pesah haggadahs since the 
fifteenth century, was later found by Zunz him- 
self in the Avignon ritual as a festal table-song 
for holy-days in general (“ Allg. Zeitung des Ju- 
denthums,” iii. 469) The theory, therefore, ad- 
vanced by Zunz, and worked out in detail by 
Perles (“Griitz Jubelschrift,” 1887, pp. 97 et seg. ; 
Briill’s “Jahrb.” iv. 97 et seq.), that it is an adapta- 
tion of a German folk-song, must be revised, not- 
withstanding the striking parallels brought by the 
former from Simrock's * Die Deutschen Volkslieder ” 
(1851, p. 520), where it is shown that what was orig- 
inally a peasants’ drinking-song was adapted by 
monks, and the numbers (one to twelve successively) 
declared to signify: one, the Lord God who lives in 
heaven and earth; two, the tablets of Moses; three, 
the Patriarchs; four, the Evangelists; five, the 
wounds of Jesus; six, the jugs of wine at the wed- 
ding of Cana; seven, the sacrameuts; eight, the 
beatitudes; nine, the choruses of angels; ten, the 
Ten Commandments; eleven, the eleven thousand 
virgins; twelve, the twelve Apostles. Other Ger- 
man parallels are given in L. Geiger’s " Zeitschrift 
für die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland," iii. 98, 
234 (note), 288; while Sander (* Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen,” 1844, p. 328) has compared an old 
Greek Church song; Kohler, in Geiger, “ Zeitschr.” 
Le. p. 939, an English Church song; and Green, in 
“The Revised Hagada,” p. 98, London, 1897, a 
Scotch nursery-rime. 

A peculiar feature of Ehad Mi Yodea‘ is that it 
proceeds to the unlucky number thirteen (see * D. M. 
L. Z.” xxix. p. 634, note), and stops there as if to 
make the Jew feel that with him thirteen (— 4nN) is 
a holy, and therefore lucky, number. The origin of 
the numerical folk- or riddle-song has been traced 
by Kohler (Le.) to ancient Oriental sources (comp. 
Cosquin, * Contes de Lorraine,” 1816). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kohler, Sage und Sang im Spiegel Jüdischen 


Lebens, in L. Geiger's Zcitschri ft für die Gesch. der Juden 
in Deutschland, 1880, iii. 294—240. 
K. 


EHRENKRANZ, BENJAMIN WOLF (also 
known as Zbarazer): Galician Yiddish poet; born 
in Zbaraz, Galicia, about 1812; diedabouti1882. He 
spent many years in Rumauia and southern Russia. 
wandering from place to place, and sin ging his songs, 
sometimes extemporaneously composed, in cafés and 
similar resorts. Some of his poems were written 
down by his hearers. and given to him for revision 
when he was in better condition for such literary 
work, He wasa real folk-poet, and his songs are 
still sung by the Jewish masses ot Galicia and south- 


v» 


Ehrenreich 
Eibenschiitz 


ern Russia. Some of them are reproduced. in Dal- 
man's *Jüdisch-Deutsche Volkslieder aus Galizien 
und Russland," pp. 29-42, 9d ed., Berlin, 1891. 

His first published poem, written in Hebrew and 
based on a Talmudical parable, appeared in * Kokebe 
Yizhak,” xii. 102-103, Vienna, 1848. His next work, 
“Hazon la-Mo‘ed,” a satire on the Hasidim and their 
rabbis, is also in Hebrew (Jassy, 1855). His Yiddish 
songs were published with a Hebrew translation 
in four parts, under the collective name “ Makkel 
No‘am” (Vienna, 1865, and Lemberg, 1869-78). A 
new edition in Roman characters appeared in Braila, 
Rumania, 1902 (sec *Ifa-Meliz," v. 42, No. 125). 
His " Makkel Hobelim ” (1869) and *Sifte Yeshenah ” 
(1874) appeared in Przemysl. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : L. Wiener, History of Yiddish Literature in 

econ Century, pp. 77-80; Ha-Shahar, ii. 204-206; 


S. l P. Wr. 


EHRENREICH, MOSES LEVI: Italian 
rabbi; born at Brody, Galicia, 1818; died at Rome 
Dec. 27, 1899. Having graduated from the gym- 
nasium of his native city, Ehrenreich, attracted by 
the reputation of Samuel David Luzzatto, went to 
Padua to study at the Istituto Rabbinico, where he 
received the rabbinical diploma (May 10, 1845). He 
immediately began teaching at Göritz, where he 
became friendly with Isaac Reggio, whose daughter 


Helena he married later on. After A short stay at 
Triest. he became rabbi at Modena, and in 1861 rabbi 


at Casale, Piedmont. In 1871 he was teacher in the 
families of Guastalla and Malvano at Turin, and in 
1882 he was called to the principalship of the Tal- 
mud Torah in Rome, shortly afterward becoming 
chief rabbi of the Italian capital. It was through 
his efforts and under his direction that the Collegio 
Rabbinico Italiano was reopened in 1887. In 1894 
the infirmities of old age compelled his retirement 
from the rabbinate. 

His chief literary work consisted of the part he took 
the translation of the Bible into Italian under the 
direction of Luzzatto, for which he translated Hosea, 
Micah, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. He also wrote 
a biography of his father-in-law, Isaac Reggio. He 
was a member of the committee of the society of 
Mekize Nirdamim from its reestablishment in 1885. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. dex Jud. 1900, p. 20; Vessillo Is- 


rYeclitico, 1900, p. 25. 


S, L E. 


EHRENTHEIL, MORITZ: Hungarian edu- 
cator and writer; bornat Sziligy-Nagyfalu in 1825; 
died at Budapest Dec. 27, 1894. After t aching in 
various cities, he established himself in Budapest 
(1887), and devoted his time to literary work. 

His published works are: a Hun garian grammar, 
written under the pseudonym “ Erényi Mór”; 
“Kleine Deutsche Sprachlehre,” Budapest, 1865; 
“Jüdische Charakterbilder,” Sâros-Patak, 1866; a 
Hebrew-Hungarian dictionary to the five books of 
Moses, Sáros-Patak,1868; * Jüdisches Familienbuch,” 
Budapest, 1888: “Der Geist des Talmud,” čb. 1888; 
“ Rezeption und Orthodoxie,” db. 1892, He also 
edited the magazines * Jüdische Volksschule ” ( Arad) 
and * Das Traditionelle Judenthum ” (Budapest), the 
latter under the pseudonym “Dr, Freund." 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Petrik, Könyvészetı Kiss Aron, Magyar ` 


Népiskolai Tanitás Története, p. 392. 

S, L. V. 

EHRLICH, ADOLPH (ABRAHAM 
ABELE): Russian educator and rabbi; born in 
Mitau, Courland, Sept. 20, 1887. In 1858 he became 
teacher of the Hebrew language and religion at the 
Jewish government school in Friedrichstadt, Cour- 
land. In 1861 he studied at Berlin under Michael 
Sacus, who employed him as teacher for his chil- 
dren. Hespent three years at Berlin University, and 
in 1868 received his degree of Ph.D. from Halle. 

Ile then taught at the Religionsschule in Berlin 
until 1870, when he became rabbi of Neudenberg, 
East Prussia; eighteen months later he returned to 
his old post in Berlin; iu 1879 he was elected gov- 
ernment rabbi of Riga, but the election was not con- 
firmed; and in 1876 he was placed by the Russian 
government at the head of the Jewish school in Riga. 
This position he held for about twenty years. Ehr- 
lich is now (1903) rabbi of Tilsit, Prussia. 

Ehrlich has written: “De Judicio ab Aristotele de 
Republica Platonica,” Berlin, 1872; * Vaterland und 
Landesvater," three sermons, St. Petersburg, 1883; 
" Le-Regel ha-Yeladim," a Hebrew primer, Wilna, 
1888; and * Entwickelungsgeschichte der Jüdischen 
Gemeindeschule zu Riga, ein Beitrag zur Culturge- 
schichte,” St. Petersburg,1894. He has also written 
critical notes to the “Be’er Mikael" of his teacher, 


Michael Sachs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 81-82, Warsaw, 1891, 


H. R. P. Wi. 


EHRLICH, ARNOLD: Bible critic: born in 
Volodovka, near Brest-Litovsk, Russia, Jan. 15, 
1848. Educated at the universities of Leipsic and 
Berlin, he later became assistant librarian of Orien- 
tal books in the Royal Library in Berlin. In 1878 
he emigrated to the United States, settling in New 
York city, where he still (1903) resides. 

Since 1898 Ehrlich has devoted practically his en- 
tire time to his commentary on the Hebrew Bible, 
entitled * Mikra ki-Peshuto." The first volume, on 
the Pentateuch, appeared in Berlin in 1899; the sec- 
ond, on the prose books (including Ruth, but not 
Esther) has the subtitle * Dibre Soferim ? (2b. 1900); 
the third, entitled “Dibre Nebuah” (db, 1901), in- 
cludes all the Prophets; and the fourth and last vol- 
ume, on the poetical works of the Old Testament, is 
in course of preparation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : W. Frankenberg, in Göttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, v. 162, 8838-3888: Hebrew Standard, May 9, 1902; 
JHa-Maggid, 1901, Nos. 23-26; la-Shiloah, v. 546-558. 

H, R, P. Wr. 


EHRLICH, HEINRICH: German composer, 
pianist, and musical critic; born at Vienna Oct. 5, 
1822; died Dec. 20, 1899. Ie began his musical 
career at Bucharest and Jassy, and for some ycars 
was court pianist to George V. of Hanover, From 
1855 to 1862 he lived successively at Wiesbaden, in 
England, and at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Thence he 
removed to Berlin, where he became teacher of piano 
at the Stern Conservatorium, and musical critic on 
the "Tageblatt," the “Gegenwart,” and the “Neue 
Berliner Musikzeitung." In 1875 the title of pro- 
fessor was conferred upon him. 

Among Ehrlich's noteworthy compositions are 
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“ Konzertstück in Ungarischer Weise,” “ Variationen 
über ein Originalthema,” and a sonata for violoncello. 
lle was one of the foremost writers on music; his 
chief work in this line includes the text-books " Der 
Musikalische Anschlag," * Wie Uebt Man Klavier?” 
« Musikstudien beim Klavierspicl,” * Die Ornamen- 
tik in Beethoven's Sonaten," “ Die Ornamentik in 
Sebastian Bach's Klavierwerken," and the works 
* Schlaglichter und Schlagschatten aus der Musik- 
welt," “Aus Allen Tonarten," “ Lebenskunst und 
Künstlerleben," * Modernes Musikleben,” “ Dreissig 
Jahre Künstlerleben.? He wrote besides many 
novels and stories. llis autobiography was pub- 
lished posthumously in the " Berliner Musik- und 
Theater-Welt” (vol. iii., Nos. 21, 22) by Ad. Kohut, 
who also published the letters addressed to Ehrlich 
by Hector Berlioz, Robert Frank, Clara Schumann, 
and others. Ehrlich embraced Christianity in mid- 


dle life. 
S A. Ko. 


EHRLICH, MESHULLAM: Polish philolo- 
gist; born at Lublin 1818; died at Paris 1861. He 
was one of the leading Talmudic scholars of his time, 
as well as a master of Oriental and modern lan- 
guages. His numerous works all remain in mant- 
script, with the exception of one containing re- 
searches in the field of Hebrew philology, published 
under the title “Heker Millim u-Sefat Kodesh,” 
Paris, 1868. i 


DIBLIVOGRAPHY: FJa-h-orrniet. Russian Supplement, 1861. No. 6: 


Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- Mendels. s.v. 

H. X. M. R. 

EHRLICH, PAUL: German physician; born 
at Strehlen, Prussian Silesia, March 14, 1854. He 
studied medicine at the universities of Brestau, Frei- 
burg-in-Baden, Leipsic, and Strasburg, being grad- 
uated from the last-named in 1878. After holding 
some minor appointments, lie became privat-docent 
at Berlin University in 1887, and in 1890 assistant 
professor and assistant to Koch in the laboratory 
for infectious diseases. In 1896 he was appointed 
director of the laboratory for serum examination 
(Institut für Serumforschung und Serumprüfung) 
at Steglitz, near Berlin; and when in 1899 this labo- 
ratory was transferred to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Ehriich became its director, resigning his university 
position. Ehrlich is the author of various essays 
and treatises relating to his profession. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Bioy. Ler. S.v. and Appendix, Vienna, 

1901 : Meyers Konveraations- Levilion. xviii, s.v. 

s. F. T. H. 

EHRMANN, DANIEL: Austrian rabbi; born 
at Muttersdorf, Bohemia, in 1816; died at Briinn 
Nov. 15, 1882. After studying at Budapest and 
Prague, he became rabbi and preacher at Kuttenplan 
and Dürrmaul in 1843; anda year later succeeded 
Abraham Kohn in Hohenems. He was rabbi at Bóh- 
misch-Leipa from 1832 to 1860, when he resigned his 
ofice and, removing to Prague, engaged in the book 
business. In Prague and Brünn he edited for many 
years the Jewish periodical * Das Abendland." In 
i«67 he was called as teacher of religion to Brünn, 
where he remained until his death. | Ehrmann's 
works include: “ Betrachtungen über Jüdische Ver- 
hültnisse" (Budapest. 1841); “Gebete für Israeli- 
tische Frauenzimmer” (Prague, 1845); * Beiträge zu 
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einer Geschichte der Schulen und der Kultur Unter 
den Juden" (Prague, 1846); “Geschichte der Israe- 
liten von den Urültesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegen- 
wart," 2 vols. (Brünn, 1869; 2d ed., 1871); “ Aus 
Palästina und Babylon: Eine Sammlung von Sagen, 
Legenden, Allegorien, Fabeln, Erzühlungen, Gleich- 
nissen, u. s. w. aus Talmud und Midrash ” (Vienna, 
1880). He also wrote a story, “ Die Tante”; and 
contributed to the “Orient,” “Kokebe Yizhak,” 
and other periodicals. 
8. M. K. 


EHUD.—Biblical Data : Second judge of Israel; 
a Benjamite, the son of Gera. Concealing under his 
garment a two-edged sword, he carried a present to 
Eglon, the Moabite king who had held Israel in sub- 
jection for eighteen years. After delivering it he 
requested a private audience, which was granted. 
Being left-handed, Ehud was able to draw his 
weapon without suspicion, and he plunged it 
through the body of the king, who was too surprised 
and too corpulent to resist. Ehud made his escape 
to Seirath, and gathering an Israelitish army, slew 
the whole Moabite forces numbering 10,000 men 
(Judges iii. 14-80). See EGLON. 

J. JR. C. J. M. 
Critical View: The story of Ehud was taken 
from one of the oldest sources of the Book of Judges, 
into which it had possibly been put after having 
passed from mouth to mouth as a folk-tale. The 


beginning of the tale has been displaced by the prag- 
matic Introduction of the ol of rie fem pras 


pare Moore, Commentary on Judges, pp. 89 ef seg.; 
* Judges," in “S. B. O. T." pp. 6 et seg. ; and Budde, 
“ Die Bücher Richter und Samuel,” ete., p. 28). The 
author of Judges has taken the narrative of a local 
incident and transformed it into a deliverance of all 
lsrael. The story is not quite homogeneous, but is 
not so compositeas Winckler (“ Untersuchungen zur 
Aliorientalischen Geschichte,” pp. 55 et seg.) believed. 
Recent crities accept Ehud as a historical character. 
In addition to references above, compare Budde, ?5. 
pp. 98 et seq. 

dod. G. A. B. 

EIBENSCHÜTZ, ALBERT: German pianist; 
born in Berlin April 15, 1857; studied pianoforte 
under Reinecke and composition under Paul at the 
Leipsic Conservatorium. He was professor at the 
musical institute at Kharkof, Russia, until 1880, and 
then teacher at the Royal Conservatorium at Leipsic 
until 1883, when he accepted a professorship at the 
Cologne Conservatorium. In 1893 he became director 
of the Cologne Liederkranz, and in 1896 first pro- 
fessor of piano at the Stern Conservatorium in Berlin. 
Two years later he became the owner and director 
of the Conservatorium at Wiesbaden. 

As a pianist Eibenschütz is distinguished by a 
brilliant technique, richness of tone, and remarkable 
delicacy and precision of touch. 

NBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrlich, Celebrated Pianists, p. 91, Leipsic, 

1894 ; Riemann, Musik-Lerikon. 


R, J. SO. 

EIBENSCHUTZ, DAVID SOLOMON: Rus- 
sian rabbiand author; diedin Safed, Palestine, 1812. 
Ie was a pupil of Rabbi Moses Zebi Heller, author 
of * Geon Zebi," and occupied the position of rabbi 
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Eilenburg 


in Buzhanow, Soroki (Volhynia), and Jassy, (Ruma- 
nia). From the last-named city he went to Palestine 
and remained there till his death. He was the 
author of many cabalistic and Talmudical works, 
which still exist in manuscript. He also wrote 
“ Lebushe Serad,” in two parts, The first part con- 
tains a commentary on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, with comments on David b. Samuel’s 
“Ture Zahab” and Abraham Abele Gumbinner's 
“Magen Abraham”; at the end of this part is 
added the plan of the Temple as described by Eze- 
kiel (Mohilev, 1818, and frequently). The second 
part is on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah (Mohiley, 
1819). His “Ne'ot Deshe” is a compilation of 188 
responsa, in two parts, the first of which was pub- 
lished in Lemberg, 1861, while the second is in manu- 
script. "'Arbe Nabal" isalso in two parts. the first 
being a treatise on the Pentateuch, the second con- 
sisting of sermons (Kopust, Sdilkov, 1885; Kro- 
toschin,1840; Jitomir, 1850; Lemberg, 1856). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eliezer Kohn, Kiwat Soferim, p. 90; Fuenn, 

Kiryah Ne'emanah, p. 223; Benjaeob, Ozar ha-NSefarim, 

pp. 255, 391, 449. 

iG: Nee 


EIBENSCHUTZ, ILONA: Hungarian pian- 
ist: born at Budapest May 8, 1872. She received 
her first instruction in music from her cousin Albert 
Eibenschütz; Liszt is said to have played at a con- 
cert with her when she was only five years old. She 
later studied with Carl Marek, and from 1878 to 1885 
at the Leipsic Conservatorium under Hans Schmitt. 
At her début in Vienna her remarkable playing cre- 
ated a sensation. After attaining her twelfth year 
she annually made a concert tour through Germany, 
Austria, France, Russia, Denmark, N orway, and 
Sweden; playing before the Queen of Denmark at 
Copenhagen, before the Czarand Czarina of Russia 
at the Gatschina Palace, and before the Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna, by whom she was granted an im- 
perial stipend for five years. 

From 1885 till 1890 she was taught by Clara Schu- 
mann, and then resumed her concert tours, playing 
with great success in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrlich, Celebrated Pianists, p. 93. 

S, J. So, 

EIBENSCHUTZ, JONATHAN. See Evu- 
SCHÜTZ, JONATHAN. 

EIBESCHUTZ, SIMON AARON: Danish 
philanthropist: born Nov. 14, 1756 in Copenhagen; 
died there Nov. 35, 1956. He left a fortune amount- 
ing to about 1,700,000 Danish crowns: a part of the 
income was to go to his nearest relatives. provided 
they continued in the Jewish faith, but by far the 
greater part was to go to Jewish and municipal in- 
stitutions. Theincome of the sum bequeathed to the 
Copenhagen University Library was to be devoted to 
the purchase of Hebrew and Oriental works. Equal 
sums were bequeathed to the Polytechnic Institute 
and to the Academy of Arts in Copenhagen, on con- 
dition that they receive without compensation two 
Jewish youths annually, and that the Academy of 
Arts employ the income of its share to establish a 
prize fora work of art, the subject of which must 
be derived from the Old Testament. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. xxi. 104; Fortegnelse 
over de Legater. p. 113, Copenhagen, 1878; Dansk, Biografik 
Levikon. 


S. M. K. 


EICHBERG, JULIA. See ROSEWALD, JULIA 
EICHBERG. 

EICHBERG, JULIUS: Violinist, director of 
music, and composer; born in Düsseldorf, Germany, 
June 18, 1824; died at Boston, Mass., Jun. 18, 1893. 
In his youth he had the benetit o£ the best musical 
instructors in his native town and at Mayence, and 
he becamea favorite of Reitz and Mendelssohn. He 
also studied at the Conservatoire in Brussels, and 
upon his graduation received the first prize for vio- 
lin playing and composition. Soon afterward he 
became the director of an opera troupe at Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he remained for eleven years. 

In 1857 Eichberg went to New York, and two 
years later removed to Boston, where he was engaged 
as director of music at the Muscum. At this time 
he wrote the operetta “The Doctor of Alcantara,” 
which had a favorable reception, and is even now 
frequently played in America. His other com posi- 
tious include the operettas “The Rose of Tyrol." 
“The Two Cadis,” and ‘A Night in Rome,” besides 
trios and quartets for strings, violin pieces, and 
songs. 

After serving seven years as conductor of the or- 
chestra at the Boston Museum he established the Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music, and about the same time 
was appointed general supervisor and director of 
music in the high schools of the city. 

A. G. Mo. 


EICHBERG, PAULINE. Sce Weturer, Pav- 
LINE EICHBERG. 

EICHENBAUM, JACOB: Russian educator, 
poet, and mathematician; one of the pioneers of 
modern education among the Russian Jews; born in 
krasnopolie, Galicia, Oct. 12, 1796; died at Kiev 
Dec. 27, 1861. He showed extraordinary ability in 
Hebrew and mathematical studies, in which latter 
he was assisted by his father, Moses Gelber. 

In 1815 Eichenbaum settled in Zamoscz, Russian 
Poland, in which city there was a circle o£ progress- 
ive Jewish youths who were followers of the * Ber- 
lin culture.” Here he gave himself up to his fa- 
vorite work, occupying himself with the rational 
interpretation of the Bible, aud with the study 
of Hebrew, German, philosophy, and mathematics, 
especially the last-named. In 1819 he translated for 
his own use Euclid's “Elements” from German into 
Hebrew, Jacob, who had assumed the family name 
of * Eichenbaum, soon entered on a period of wan- 
dering and of hard struggle for his daily bread. He 
became a private tutor, and lived in different towns 
of southern Russia, teaching Hebrew subjects and 
mathematics in the houses of wealthy people. In 
1535 at Odessa, which was then the educational cen- 
ter of the south-Russian Jews, he opened a private 
school for Jewish children on the lines of the Ger- 
man-Jewish schools. Tn 1886 he published at Leip- 
sic, under the title “Kol Zimrah,” a series of Hebrew 
poems. This little book was one of the first pro- 
ductions of Neo-Hebrew poetry which received its 
inspiration from Mendelssohn’s school. 

The verse-making talent of Eichenbaum is stri- 


TT 


kiugly evidenced in his * Ha-Kerab,” London, 1840, 
in whieh are described the moves in the game of 
chess. Joseph (Ossip) Rabbinovicz translated this 

poem into Russian verse (Odessa, 1847; Əd ed., v. 

1S7). 

In the course of a few years the pedagogic and 
literary labors ef Eichenbaum attracted the atten- 
Gon of the Russian government, which in 1344 ap- 
pointed him overseer of the Russo-Jewish school in 
Kishinev, and six years later chief Inspector of the 
new rabbinical school opened by the Russian gov- 
ernment in Jitomir (1850). We retained this position 
until his death. 

In the later years of his life he published a text- 
book of arithmetic in Hebrew, “ Hokmat ha-3hi'u- 
rim,” Warsaw, 1857, and an allegorical poem, “ Ha- 
Kosem,” in * ITa-Meliz," 1861 (also in book form, 
Odessa, 1862). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tarnegol, J. Eiehenbaum, in Razsvyel, 186), 
Nos. 51-52; Fuenn, Safah le-:Neemanün, 8 101, Wilna, 188] ; 
idem. Keneset Y israel, s.v; Ha-Mizpealt, iv. 15-18, St. Peters- 
burg, 1886; De'er Yizhak (correspondence of I. B. Levin- 
son), pp. 61, 99, Warsaw, ]590. 

S. M. D. 


uw. R. 

EICHHORN, JOHANN GOTTFRIED: 
Orientalist and Biblical scholar: born at Doórrenzin- 
mern, in the. principality of IIoheniohe-Oehringen, 
Oct. 16.1732 ; died at Göttingen June97,1827. After 
studving theology and Oriental languages under 
Johann David Michaclis at the University of Gör- 
tingen, he was appointed professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Jena in 1719. Later (1788) he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Gottingen, After Michaclis’ 
death (1794) he succeeded his former teacher as pro- 
fessor of Old Testament literature. This post he oc- 
cupied until his death. 

The diversity of. Eichhorn's studies and labors is 
remarkable, but his lasting merit lies in the field of 
Old Testament research. His Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament? (8 vols., Leipsic, 1780-82) marks 
an epoch in the study of the Bible. Accepting the 
theories advanced by Herder, Eichhorn attempts to 
give a just appreciation of the poetry and religion 
found inlIebrew literature. His work, which passed 
through four editions and was often reprinted, com- 
bines vividness of exposition with great scholarship, 
although the criticism is often immature, and 1s di- 
rected more to an esthetic enjoyment than toa real 
solution of the difficulties. Eichhorn’s second great 
work is “Die Hebritischen Propheten ” (3 vols., 1816- 
1819), a poetical translation, witha short exposition, 
of the prophetic literature, arranged in chronolog- 
scnl order. ere for the first time an important and 
suggestive problem was seriously dealt with, al- 
though it was not solved. In 1777-86 Eichhorn 
published a * Repertorium für Biblische und Mor- 
genliindische Litteratur," and in 1787-1803 appeared 
lis * Allgemeine Bibliothek der Biblischen Littera- 
tur.” 
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iBLtOGRAPHY : Ally. Deutsche Biographie, v. 331-191. 


J, K. H. C. 


EICHTHAL, GUSTAVE D’: French publicist 
and Hellenist: born at Nancy March 22, 1804: died 
at Paris April 9, 1882. At the age of thirteen he 
became a convert to Roman Catholicism, and when 
he left the Lycée Henri TV. in 1822, he became a dis- 
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ciple of Auguste Comte, who initiated him into the 
doctrines of Saint-Simon, to the propagation of 
which he devoted a part of his fortune. 

In {882 D’Eichthal went to Greece, and on his re- 
turn to Paris in 1836 published “ Les Deux Mondes," 
containing his reflections on the Orient. He now 
began to advocate the use of Greek as a universal 
language, and published many works, among which 
were: “Les Trois Grands Peuples Méditerranéens et 
le Christianisme," Paris, 1864; “Origines Boud- 
dhiques de la Civilisation Américaiue," in the * Re- 
vue Archéologique,” Sept., 1864, and April, 1965: 
and * Texte Primitif du Premier Récit de la Cre- 
ation,” Paris, 1875; reprinted after his death under 
the title “ Mélanges de Critique Biblique.” 

D'Eichthal was one of the chief founders (1881) 
of L'Association pour l'Encouragement des Etudes 
Grecques. After his death his son published his 
“Ta Langue Grecque,” Paris, 1887. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v.; Larousse, 

Dict. s.v. 
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EIDLITZ, MOSES ZARAH: Austrian Tal- 
mudist; boru before 1725; died May 17, 1786, at 
Prague. Following the custom of the time, he con- 
ducted a Talmud school in his dwelling, and, besides 
teaching his pupils gratuitously, he aided them with 
his small means to such an extent that le impover- 
ished himself. Nevertheless, he continued to pay 
the same Jew-tax that had been apportioned to him 
in his better days. Only when he was actually un- 
able to pay the sum did he bend to the entreaties of 
his friends and state his case to the " primator," 
Israel Frankl.  Eidlitz, however, refused the roll of 
ducats that the latter sent him. Frankl. desiring 
to force the modest rabbi to accept the money, de- 
clared that he could not remit the tax if Eidlitz was 
rich enough to refuse such a sum of money, and the 
rabbi was finally forced to yield. After his death 
the roll of ducats was found among his few posses- 
sions, with a note requesting his family to restore the 
money to its original owner, Frankl. 

Zidlitz wrote pagina n5». a manual of arith- 
metic in Hebrew, Prague. 1715; and pO AN. 
haggadic discourses, 7. 17595. 

BiBLIoGRAPILY: Steinsehneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 2584; Lie- 
ben. Gal * d, p. 62: German ed., pp. 56 et seq. 

S. A. Kr 

EIGHTEEN BENEDICTIONS. See Suer- 
MONEH `ESREH. 

EILENBURG, ISSACHAR BAER BEN 
ISRAEL LEYSER: Polishrabbi: born in Posen 
about 1570: died in Austerlitz, Moravia, in 1623. 
His father gave him a thorough training in the Tal- 
mud. From Posen Eilenburg went to Prague and 
entered the yeshibah of Rabbi Liva. After study- 
ing there for a few years, he returned to Posen and 
continued his studies in the yeshibah of Rabbi Mor-. 
decai Jafe. 

About 1600 Eilenburg became rabbi of the city 
and district of Góritz. and about 1620 rabbi of Aus- 
terlitz, Moravia. 

Eilenburg's works are: * Be'er Shebu," commen- 
taries on the treatises of the Talmud upon which there 
are no tosafot (Venice. 1614). This work is divided 
into seven parts, namely: (D 7 Ner Mizwah," on 


Einbeck 
Einhorn 


Horayot ; (2) * Ner Tamid, ” on Tamid ; (3) “Ner 
Adonai,” on the first and last chapters of Keritot ; 
(4) “Ner Elohim,” on two chapters of Sotah ; (5) 
" Ner Yisrael,” on the last chapter of Sanhedrin ; 
(6) "Ner Hora’ah,” on parts of Huin ; (7) “Ner 
Torah,” novell and responsa. Eilenburg also wrote 
“Zedah la-Derek,” supercommentary on Rashi to 
the Pentateuch (Prague, 1623-24), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 115; S. Wiener, 
Bibl. Friedlandiana, No. 1052; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. 


S.V. 
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EINBECK: Town in the province of Hanover, 
Prussia. That Jews lived there at a very early date 
is shown by the fact that some Einbeck Jews were 
burned at the stake in 1298. Ina document of 1355 
a Jews’ street and a “schole der Joden” are men- 
tioned, and an “old Jewish cemetery ” is referred to 
ina document dated 1454. An old and mutilated 
tombstone still exists to record the interment of a 
Jewess in the year 5160 (= 1400). It appears from 
an assignment of Duke Erich of Brunswick to his 
wife Ise (Elizabeth), dated J uly 14, 1405, and from 
a letter of Duke Philipp to his brother Ernst, dated 
1562, that the Jews of Einbeck paid a yearly tax 
which formed part of the revenues of the castle of 
Grubenhagen. When the dukes Wolfgang and 
Philipp of Grubenhagen forbade all Jews not under 
their protection to pass throu gh the principality, the 
envoys of the “Gemeine Jiidischheit” petitioned 
Emperor Maximilian (Feb. 25, 1570), who annulled 
their decree. A few years later, in 1579, when the 
fanatic Magister Johann Velius, pastor of the Jacobi- 
or Marktkirche at Einbeck, raised a storm of public 
feeling against the Jews of the town, the latter were 
expelled. They reappeared, however, after the 
Thirty Years’ war. 

In 1718 the elector Georg Ludwig of Hanover was 
forced to restrict the influx of Jews in the interest 
of the Christian merchants. During the French su- 
premacy (1806-13) the district contained forty Jewish 
families, nine of which lived at Einbeck. On Aug. 
91, 1896, a new synagogue was dedicated by Dr. Le- 
winsky, to which the banker Bernhard Meyersfeld of 
Brunswick, a native of Einbeck, contributed 20,000 
marks. In 1902 the community of Einbeck included 
110 persons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Harland, Gesch. der Stadt Einbeck, Einbeck, 
1854-59 ; Wiener, Jahrh. für die Gesch. der Juden, 1800, i. 
176 et. seq.; idem, in Monatsschrift, 1861, pp. 248 et, geq., 201 
et seq.; idem, in Zeitschrift des Histor. Vereins fiir Nieder- 
sachsen, 1861, pp. 248 et seq.; Salfeld, Martyrologium, Dp. 
28 et seq.; Max. Gesch. des F'üirstentums Grubenhagen, 
1862-63; Feise, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Einbeck, in Ein- 
becker Zeitung, 1908, Nos. 23 et Seq.; Zeitschrift des Histor. 


Vereins ftir Niedersachsen, 1899, D. 339; L. Horwitz, Die 


Israeliten Unter dem Königreich Westphalen, pp. 9, 99; 
Monatsschrift. 1901, p. 568. 
D. A. Lew. 


EINHORN, DAVID: German rabbi, preacher, 
and theological writer; leader of the Reform move- 
ment in America; born at Dispeck, Bavaria, Nov. 
10, 1809; died in New York Nov. 2, 1879. A dis- 
ciple of R. Wolf Hamburger and R. Joshua Moses 
Falkenau in Fürth, he received the Morenu title in 
his seventeenth year, and pursued his philosophical 
studies in Würzburg and Munich. When the con. 
gregation of Wellhausen near Uffenheim elected him 
rabbi in 1888, the Bavarian government would not 
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confirm the election on account of his liberal views, 
In 1842 he became rabbi of Hoppstüdten and chief 
rabbi of the principality of Birkenfeld. Though 
he advocated Reform as represented by Geiger 
(see * Rabbinische Gutachten über die Vertrüglich- 
keit der Freien Forschung mit dem Rabbineramte,” 
pp. 125-139, Breslau, 1842), he strenuous] y opposed 
the radical tendencies of the Reformverein in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, which, as he wrote, *instead of 
regenerating Judaism upon a historical basis and 
with full recognition 

of Israel's priestly et epe 

character and Messi- 

anic mission, desired 
to create a schism in 
Judaism under the 
pretext of Reform, 
denying the very es- 
sentials of the Jew- 
ish faith” (* Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.” Dee. ` i L —- IUE 
Pu T 27 rd ANN 

At the rabbinical oath AEn, MIN NI 
conference at Frank- SMMM A N 
fort in 1845, Einhorn M^ ; 
pleaded against Z. WWW ie 
Frankel in favor of qs 
the vernacular in the 
liturgy and the elim- 
ination of all prayers 
referring to the res- 
toration of the Jewish state and Temple, but insist- 
ed on the accentuation of the universal character 
of the Messianic hope. At the Breslau conference 

in 1846, he was appointed chairman 
His of the committee on the dietary laws 
Principles. (sec DIETARY Laws) In 1847 Einhorn 
succeeded Holdheim as chief rabbi of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. In the same year he was 
charged with heresy by Franz DeuitTzscu, then pro- 
fessor at Rostock, for havin g pronounced the blessin g 
overan uncircumcised Jewish child in the synagogue; 
but he refuted the charge by referring to rabbinical 
authorities who declared that the child of Jewish 
parents is entitled toall Jewish rights and privileges 
(see “Sinai,” Nov., 1857 et seq.; L. Donath, “ Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Mecklenburg,” pp. 291-944, 
Leipsic, 1874; and CIRCUMCISION), 

Opposed by the Conservatives, Einhorn found 
his position becoming perilous under a reactionary 
government, and he accepted a call as rabbi of the 
Reform congregation at Budapest in Oct., 1852. But 
the Austrian government also was opposed to the 
Reform movement, and, des pite the protestations and 
personal entreatics of Einhorn, the temple was, after 
a brief period, ordered closed. 

Einhorn determined to continue his career in 
America. In 1855 he became rabbi of the Har Sinai 
Congregation of Baltimore, and was soon the leader 

of the radical Reform element, issuing 

Einhorn in a protest against Wise, Lilienthal, and 
America. Cohn, who, under the title “ American 
Sanhedrin,” had, at a rabbinical con- 

ference held in Cleveland, declared “the Talmud to 
be the only legally binding interpretation of the 
Bible,” and endeavored to organize an American 
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synod on that principle. Soonafterward he started, 
in the interest of radical Reform Judaism, a monthly 
magazine in German under the name of “ Sinai." 
In 1858 his prayer-book, “Olat Tamid,” appeared; 
it was at once recognized as the standard Re- 
form liturgy in America. Afterward its princi- 
pal contents were, though in a somewhat altered 
form, embodied in the Union Prayer-book (see Re- 
FORM JUDAISM). 

A man of resolute character and well-defined prin- 
ciples, Einhorn impressed friends and antagonists 
alike by his consistency and courage. When the 
Civil war broke out in 1861, he denounced the de- 
fenders of slavery so unsparingly that to stay in 
Baltimore became dangerous in the extreme. The 
mob threatened his life, and he fled on the night of 
April 22, 1861, guarded by friends, to Philadelphia, 
where he became rabbi of the Congre- 
gation Keneseth Israel. Philadelphia 
had hitherto been the bulwark of con- 
servative Judaism; Einhorn, from his 
pulpit and in his periodical “Sinai,” which he con- 
tinued until 1868, fought for more liberal views. 

In August, 1866, Einhorn became rabbi of the 
Adath Yeshurun congregation in New York. Here 
he worked, in common with Dr. Samuel Adler, rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-El, and with his successor in Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. Samuel Hirsch, for the propagation and 
better comprehension of the views and aims of Re- 
form Judaism. In 1869a rabbinical conference was 
held in Philadelphia, at which he was the leading 
spirit (see CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL). 

At the approach of hisseventieth year he resolved 
to retire; his farewell sermon was delivered on July 
12, 1879. In 1844 Einhorn had married Julia Ochs 
of Kreuznach, and of this union were born five 
daughters and four sons, the third daughter marry- 
ing Dr. K. Kohler, and the fourth Dr, Emil G. 
Hirsch. 

Einhorn wrote: “Princip des Mosaismus und Des- 
sen Verhültniss zum Heidenthum und Rabbinischen 
Judenthum,” Leipsic, 1854 (written in Budapest; 
one volume only completed); “ Ner Tamid,” a relig- 
ious catechism in German, stating concisely the fun- 
damental principles of Reform Judaism; and many 
controversial articles on the religious questions of 
the time in “Allg. Zeit. des Jud.,” “ Israelit des 
XIX. Jahrhunderts” (1842-46), “Sinai,” and “Jew- 
ish Times.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : H.S. Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nine- 
teenth Century, pp. 66-71, Philadelphia, 1880; David Ein- 
horms Ausgewühlte Predigten und Reden., ed. Dr. K. Koh- 
ler, New York, 1880; Der Zeitgeist, Nos. 1 and 2, Milwaukee, 
1880; American Israelite, Supplement, Nov., 1879; Publi- 
cations Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. v. 141-181. 
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EINHORN, IGNATZ (EDUARD HORN): 
Hungarian preacher and political economist; born 
at Vigh-Ujhely Sept. 25, 1825; died at Budapest 
Nov. 2, 1875. He was educated at the Talmud 
schools at Neutra, Presburg, and Prague, and at 
the University of Budapest. In the last-named 
city he began his journalistic career, contributing 
to the “Pester Zeitung," the ^ Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums," and * Der Orient." 

In 1847 he began to preach in the temple of the 
new community of Alt-Ofen, and he also edited the 
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Slavery. 
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first Judieo-Hungarian year-book. A year later ap- 
peared his “Zur Judenfrage in Ungarn,” Alt-Ofen, 
1848. In April, 1848, he founded at Budapest the 
weekly “Der Ungarische Israclit,” which gave the 
first impulse toward the formation of the Reform con- 
gregation there. Einhorn became the first preacher 
of this new congregation. 

In religion as in politics Einhorn was a decided 
liberal. He took part in the Hungarian struggle for 
liberty, first as a revolutionary speaker at Budapest, 
and then as an army chaplain at Komorn, a position 
to which he had been appointed by General Klapka. 
After the capitulation of Vilagos he returned home; 
but not feeling secure there, he went to Vienna and 
then to Prague. Still pursued by the police, he 
finally went to Leipsic (March, 1850), where he re- 
mained for two years. There he published under the 
pseudonym of “Eduard Horn,” which he had as- 
sumed since the Revolution, the pamphlets “ Arthur 
Görgey,” “Ungarn im Vormürz, "and “Zur Unga- 
risch-Oesterreichischen Ccentralisationsfrage.” He 
wrote for Brockhaus’ “ Konversations-Lexikon ” the 
articles relating to Hungary. He also wrote in 1851 
“Die Revolution und die Juden in Ungarn." His 
“Ludwig Kossuth” (1851), which was immediately 
confiscated and led to the publisher’s imprison- 
ment for two years, again directed the attention 
of the Austrian police to Einhorn. To escape ex- 
tradition to Austria and consequent imprisonment, 
he went to Brussels, and thence, destitute of alt 
resources, to Amsterdam, where be published his 
*Spinoza's Staatslehre zum Ersten Male Darge- 
stellt” (1852). Returning to Brussels, he devoted 
himself to the study of the French and English lan- 
guages. He also studied Belgian affairs with such 
success that in 1858 and 1854 he was able to publish 
two works: "Statistische Gemälde des Königreichs 
Belgien," and * Bevólkerungswissenschaftliche Stu- 
dien aus Belgien." 

At the time of the Paris Exposition of 1856 he 
went to the French capital as correspondent of sev- 
eral German periodicals. There Michel Chevalier 
secured him for the * Journal des Débats." In 1868 
he became one of the founders of *^L'Avenir Na- 
tional.” From Paris he directed a persistert liter- 
ary war against the policy of the Austrian govern- 
ment. King Victor Emmanuel appointed him a 
Knight of the Order of Saint Maurice and Saint 
Lazarus. In 1867 he published “L’Economie Poli- 
tique Avant les Physiocrates," which was crowned 
with the “Grand Prix” of the French Academy. 

In 1869 Einhorn was enabled to return to Hun- 
gary. He was elected à member of the Reichstag 
from Presburg, aud some years later from the most 
populous district of the capital. He founded the 
“Neue Freie Lloyd," but it had a short existence. 
In Judaism, in the struggle between the Orthodox 
and Reform parties, which was conducted with great 
bitterness, he sided with the former, although he 
had been a liberal theologian. He was appointed 
assistant secretary of commerce, but had held this 
post for six months only when he died. 

His brother, Moritz Einhorn, an able mathemati- 
cian, fought in the Hungarian civil war uuder Gen- 
eral Bem in Transylvania, and was killed beside his 
cannon. 


Einhorn 
Eisenmenger 


"i 


Anton Einhorn (Horn), who had been editor of 
the “Journal de St. Petersburg ” for several veaTs, 
fought in the same war. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ungarn’s Männer der Zeit, parts 1 and 2: 
Reich, Bet-El, i. 194 et sey.: Pester Lloyd, Nov. 2, 3, 1875; 
Neue Freie Presse. Nov. 3. a, 1875. 


S. M. K. 


EINHORN, MAX: Physician; born Jan, 10, 
1862, at Grodno, Russia; studied medicine at the 
universities of Kiev and Berlin, graduating as M. D. 
from the latter in 1884. 

Einhorn worked for a time with Ehrlich and Sal- 
kowski, and then went to America, settling in New 
York city. In 1885 he was appointed house physi- 
ciun in the German Hospital at New York, but re- 
linquished the post in 1886 to engage in private 
practise. In 1887 he returned for a few mouths 
to Berlin, where he acted as Ewald’s assistant, 

On his return to New York Einhorn occupied 
himself with questions relating to the pathology of 
digestion. In 1888 the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School appointed him instructor in diseases 
of the stomach and intestines, aud in 1898 he was 
appointed assistant professor at that institution, and 
in 1899 professor. IIe has also for several years 
been physician to the German Dispensary of New 
York. 

Einhorn is the inventor of many new instru- 
ments and pieces of apparatus which have become 
well known throughout the medical world, such as 
the fermentation saccharometer, the stomach-bucket, 
the gastro-diaphane, the deglutitive stomach elce- 
trode, the stomach spray apparatus, the gastrograph, 
etc. 

Einhorn's literary activity has embraced nearly 
the whole domain of stomach pathology. 


IT. R. 


EINSTEIN, EDWIN: Born at Cincinnati 
Noy. 18, 1842; educated. in New York city; re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York, Einstein Was a rep- 
resentative from New York city in the Forty -sixth 
Congress; was the Republican candidate for mayor 
of New York in 1892, receiving the greatest number 
of votes ever polled for the mayoralty nominee of 
that party; he acted as commissioner and treasurer 
of the department of docks from 1895 to 1898, and 
Was a director of the Mt. Sinai Hospital from 1876 
to 1878. 

A. 
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EISENMENGER, JOHANN ANDREAS: 
Auti-Jewish author; born in Mannheim 16054; died 
in Heidelberg Dec. 20, 1704. The son of an official 
in the service of the Elector of the Palatinate, Eisen- 
menger received a good education, and distinguish- 
ing himself at the Collegium Sapientie at IIeidel- 
berg by his zeal for Hebrew studies, he was sent by 
the elector to England and Holland to continue 
them there. In Amsterdam he met three Christians 
who had been converted to Judaism, and this filled 
him with indignation. As a further cause of his 
hatred of Judaism, he claims the otherwise unknown 
attacks against Christianity which he heard from 
the mouth of David Lida, then (1681) rabbi of Am- 
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sterdam. For nineteen years he studied rabbinical] 
literature assisted by Jews, first in Heidelberg and 
afterward in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

Studies pretending that he desired to be con- 
Rabbinical verted to Judaism. Having collected 
Literature. from rabbinical literature all that was 

calculated to bring it into disrepute 
and to give justification for anti-Jewish prejudices, 
he published his * Entdecktes Judenthum ” (Judaism 
Unmasked), which has remained the arsenal for de- 
tractors of Talmudic literature down to the present 
day. The full title of the book is interestin g and is 
given in the facsimile on page81. The work, in two 
large quarto volumes, appeared in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in 1700, and the prince elector took great 
interest in it, appointing Eisenmenger professor of 
Oriental languages in the University of Heidelberg. 
The Jews, who feared that the publication of this 
book would give additional strength to the prejudice 
against them, denounced it as a malicious libel; and 
the fact that only a year previously riots against 
the Jews had occurred iu the diocese of Bamberg, 
and that in the same year (Jul y 21) a mob had sacked 
the house of the court Jew Samuel Oppenheimer in 
Vienna, made their opposition all the stronger. Op- 
penheimer was chiefly instrumental in procuring an 
order of confiscation from the emperor, 
His who commanded that the whole edi- 
‘‘ Entdeck- tion of 2,000 copies should be placed 
tes Ju-  underlockand key. With him others 
denthum." worked for the same end, including 
Jospa von Geldern, the great-erand- 
father of Heinrich Heine's mother, "There was also 
Roman Catholic influence at work, as Eisenmenger 
was accused of anti-Catholic tendencies, 

The Jews bad offered Eisenmenger the sum of 
12,000 florins ($5,000), if he would Suppress his 
work; but he demanded 90,000 florins, and the 
transactions led to no result. Eisenmenger died sud- 
denly of apoplexy in 1704. Meanwhile two Jewish 
converts to Christianity in Berlin had brought 
charges against their former coreligionists of having 
blasphemed Jesus. King Frederick William I. took 
the matter very seriously, and ordered an invest; ga- 
tion,  Eisenmenger's heirs applied to the king; and 
the latter tried to induce the emperor to repeal the 
injunction against the book, but did not succeed. 
He therefore ordered à new edition of 9,000 copies 
to be printed in Berlin at his expense, but as there 
was an imperial prohibition against printing the 
book in the German empire, the title-page gave as 
the place of publication Konigsberg, which was be- 
yond the boundaries of the empire. Almost forty 
years later the original edition was released. 

Of the many polemical works written by Chris- 
tians against rabbinical literature, Lisenmenger's has 
become the most popular one, and since the begin- 
ning of the anti-Semitic movement it has supplied 
anti-Semitic journalists and the authors of anti-Sem- 
itic pamphlets with their main arguments. Bisen- 
menger undoubtedly possessed a great dealof knowl- 
edge, but he was blinded by prejudice. His work is 
best characterized by Siegfried, who says (“ Allg. 
Deutsche Biographie,” s.v. * Eisenmon ger”): “Taken 
as a whole, it is a collection of scandals, Some 
passages are misinterpreted; others are insiuuations 
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based on one-sided inferences; and even if this were 
not the case, a work which has for its object the pre- 
sentation of the dark side of Jewish literature can 
not give us a proper understanding of Judaism.” 

The incorrectness of many of Eisenmenger's trans- 
lations is shown by Delitzsch in his “ Rohling's 
Talmudjude." Through Rohling's * Talmudjude ” 
Eisenmenger's work had again become popular, and 
from Rohling many other libelists copied these 
charges, notably Sir Richard Burton in his “The 
Jew, Gypsy, and El Islam.” Much earlieran English 
adaptation had been made by J. P. Stekelin under 
the title “The Traditions of the Jews, with the Ex- 
positions and Doctrines of the Rabbins,” ete., 2 
vols., 1732-34. A new edition of the “Entdecktes 
Judenthum” was published by F. X. Schieferl, 
Dresden, 1898. 

Eisenmenger edited with Leusden the unvocalized 
Hebrew Bible, Amsterdam, 1694, and wrote a “ Lex- 
icon Orientale Harmonicum,” which was not pub- 
lished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schudt, Jüdische Mi erchwiirdigheiten, i. 426- 
35, iii. 1-8, iv. 286; Grütz, Gesch. 3a ed., x. 216; Löwenstein, 
in Berliner's Magazin, 1891, p. 209; Kaufmann, dus Heinrich 
Heine Ahnensaal, p. 61; Eckstein, Gesch. der Juden im 
Fürstbistum. p. 42, Bamberg, 1893; Herzog-Hauck, Real- 
Enecyc., s.v.; Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexikon; Allg. 
Deutsche Biographie. From a polemieal point of view: Fr. 
Delitzsch, Rohling’s Talmudjude Beleuchtet, Leipsic, 1881 ; 
J. 8. Kopp, Aktenstiicke zum Prozesse Rohling-Bloch, Vi- 
enna, 1882; A. Th. Hartmann, Johann Andreas Eisen- 
menger und Neine Jüdischen Gegner, Parchim, 1891; Con- 
stantin Ritter Cholewa von Pawlikowski, Hundert Bogen aus 
Mehr als Fünfhundert Alten und Neuen Büchern über 
die Juden Neben den Christen, Freiburg, 1859. 


EISENSTADT (Hungarian, Kis-Mérton; 
Hebr. 5335 Cy): City in the county of Oedenburg 
(Sopron) Hungary. The Jewish community of 
Eisenstadt is the only community of Hungary that 
has an independent political existence with àn or- 
ganization of its own, though the nei ghboring Mat- 
tersdorf (Nagy-Márton) was on the same footing 
until 1903. Unlike other Hungarian communities of 
the present day, Eisenstadt has the right to elect its 
own mayor in addition to its president, although 
both offices can be, and generally are, held by one 
and the same person. 

Eisenstadt, which once belonged to the “Sheba‘ 
Kehillot" (Seven Communities), is among the old- 
est communities in Hungary. It is mentioned as 
early as 1888. Many of the Jews of Oedenburg fled 
in 1526 to Eisenstadt. Leopold I. expelled the Jews 
from the city in 1671; but Prince Palatine Paul 
Esterhazy settled a number of N ikolsburg Jews 
at Eisenstadt, which belonged to his dominions, and 
granted them an interesting privilege (Jan. 1, 1690). 

He designated the outer city dairy ("Stadtmeierhof ?) at Eisen- 
stadt as their dwelling-place, where he built twenty houses for 
them, the Jews contributing from 30 to 50 florins each. In return 
for the yearly protective tax they were allowed the free exercise 
of their religion. They paid thirty pounds of pepper a year for 
their cemetery. They might elect a Jewish judge and officials 
for the community according to the Jewish law, the candidates 
being confirmed by the government, to whom the retirement of 
the officials had to be reported. They were allowed to maintain 
a Jewish inn and a Slaughter-house, paying for the latter two 
hundredweight of tallow a year: they might sell kasher meat to 
Christians, but not wine or beer. They were allowed to keep 
horses and cattle; but they had to be careful that the cattle of 
the overlord were not injured in the pasture. 

On informing the bailiff they might intermarry with Jews 


from other towns, but neglect to report a wedding entailed a 
fine of five florins. They might buy and sell distilled liquors, 


the director of the estate fixing the tax. They might work as 
tailors, shoemakers, lacemakers, furriers, barbers, ph ysicians, 
and jewelers. Any one who opened his shop before ten o'clock 
on Sundays or festivals, when the people were going to chureh, 
was fined two florins. Their lawsuits were settled according to 
the Jewish law. They were not allowed to sell or take in pawn 
Stolen objects. When anything was stolen, the owner reported 
the loss to the Jewish judge, who proclaimed the theft. Any 
one who had bought the stolen articles before this proclamation 
had to return them at the price paid: if they were bought after- 
ward, the buyer had to restore them without compensation, and 
was also fined. The Jews might not smelt coins without in- 
forming the government oflicials, lest they should be suspected 
of making stolen goods disappear in this fashion. 

No Jew from another town was allowed to settle in the com- 
munity without the knowledge of the government. An honest, 
able person, against whom the community had no objection, 
paid an initiation fee of six florins. A Jewish traveler v ras al- 
lowed to stay only three days in the community, and was obliged 
to report his country and his origin. Whenever a rich Jew left 
the district, he paid fifteen thalers to the government; one of the 
middle class paid ten thalers; and a poor Jew five thalers : and 
each of them paid to the community whatever sum the presi- 
dent named. Whoever did not keep his house and grounds or 
his portion of the street clean was fined two pounds of pep- 
per. Chimneys had to be swept every four weeks; and every 
one was required to help in case of fire. The government sold 
the Jews wood for fuel. They were protected against the 
blunders of the officials. 


During the Kurucz wars the Jews of Eisenstadt, 
terrorized by the enemy, were forced to leave their 
homes; but when peace was restored the community 
entered upon a period of prosperity. Atthe census 
of 1785 about 112 Jewish families (600 individuals) 
were living at Eisenstadt. Several persons employed 
at Vienna had become members of the community, 
and it owed its development to the fact that it was 
the fictitious legal residence of many Viennese Jews. 

The Cabala was much cultivated in Eisenstadt in 
the seventeenth century. The false Messiah Morde- 
cai Mokiah lived there, as did also Meir ben Hayyim, 
who wrote glosses to Hayyim Vital’s “Sefer ha- 
Gilgulim,” and Simeon b. Ephraim Judah, the 
author of “ Helek Shimeon" (Prag, 1687 ) The 
most famous rabbi of Eisenstadt was MER BEN 
Isaac (d. June 7, 1744), author of * Panim Me'irot." 
From 1851 to 1869 Israel Hildesheimer was rabbi of 
Eisenstadt, and his yeshibah became a prominent 
factor in Orthodox Judaism. The present rabbi 


, (1903) is Solomon Kutna. 


D A. Bt. 


EISENSTADT: Polish family which, when the 
Jews were compelled to adopt family names, se- 
lected the name of Eisenstadt, a town in Hungary, 
where some of the family became rabbis. 

Abigdor Hisenstadt, or Abigdor Sofer (ben. 
Moses): Died 24th of Ab, 1591. He was the author 
of a translation from Polish into German of the fes- 
tival prayers (Cracow, 1571) and of a prayer-book (čb, 
1609). 

Jd H. Gur. 

Abraham Hirsch b. Jacob Eisenstadt of 
Byelostok: Russian rabbi; born in 1812; died in 
Königsberg 1868. He was a rabbi in Ottymia(?), gov- 
ernment of Kovno. He began at an early age to 
write his important work, ^Pithe 'Teshubah," which 
is the most popular and useful index to the re- 
sponsa and decisions of later authorities on the sub- 
jects treated in the Shulhan ‘Aruk.  Eisenstadt's 
great merit consists in having collected all the ma- 
terial given in the works of his predecessors, and in 
having added to it an almost complete collection of 
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references toresponsa of all the later eminent rabbis. 
Of little value are the novelle which Eisenstadt 
added to the “Pithe Teshubah” under the title 
“Nahalat Zebi.” The part of the “Pithe Teshu- 
bah” on Yoreh De‘ah was published at Wilna in 
1836 (republished Jitomir, 1840, and Lemberg, 
1858); that on Eben ha-'Ezer, in 1862; and, after 
the author's death, that on Hoshen Mishpat, in 
Lemberg, 1876 (republished in Wilna, 1896). Eisen- 
stadt is also the author of a commentary on the 
* Seder Gittin wa-Halizah," by Michael ben Joseph 
of Cracow, Wilna, 1868, 2d ed. 1896. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 10; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 580; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 
pp. 216, 814; prefaces of the author to Yoreh Dc'ah and Eben 


ha-' Ezer. 

L. G. N. T. L. 

Benzion ben Moses Eisenstadt: Russian He- 
braist; bornat Kletzk, government of Minsk, March 
13, 1873. Eisenstadt devoted himself to Neo-He- 
brew. At eighteen he was in correspondence with 
Jewish scholars like Slonimsky, Buber, and Reif- 
mann. Though comparatively young, Eisenstadt 
has written: *Ziyoni," a collection of poems (War- 
saw, 1895); “Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw,” a bio- 
graphical dictionary of contemporary rabbis and 
other scholars (part 1, ib. 1895; parts 9-4, Wilna, 
1899-1902); * Rabbane Minsk wa-Hakameha,” a his- 
tory of the rabbis and scholars of Minsk (Wilna, 
1899); * We-Zot li-Yehudah," a supplement to the 
responsa collection * Noda‘ bi-Yehudah " (7d. 1901). 
Eisenstadt is now (1903) resident in New York. 

H. R. M. SEL. 


Israel Tobiah Eisenstadt: Russian biog- 
rapher; born in Rushony, government of Grodno; 
died in St. Petersburg Jan. 18, 1898. Descended 
from Tobiah Bacharach and Israel ben Shalom, who 
were executed in his native city Sept. 19, 1659, on 
an accusation of ritual murder brought against the 
entire community, Eisenstadt published their history 
in his “Da‘at Kedoshim," the material for which 
was largely taken from the Friedland library, after- 
ward presented to the Asiatic Museum of St. Pe- 
tersburg. "The unfinished work was completed 
by Samuel Wiener (St. Petersburg, 1897-98), who 
added several appendixes. The work contains gene- 
alogies of the Eisenstadt, Bacharach, Günzburg, 
Friedland, Katzenellenbogen, Rapoport, and other 
families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zcfirah, 1893, No. 72; Joseph Kohen-Zedek, 

in Ha-Eshkol, iii. 205-220. 

H. R. P. Wi. 

Jacob Eisenstadt: English scholar; lived in 
London, England, in the eighteenth century. He 
wrote homiletic explanations on the Talmud and 
some portions of the Bible, under the title of “ Toledot 
‘Ya‘akob,” London, 1770. "This book bears the ap- 
probation of the Sephardic haham of London, Moses 
de Azevedo ha-Kohen, and was the first Hebrew 
book printed for a Jew in England by Isaac b. 
Jedidiah ha-Levi, Moses b. Gerson, and Jacob b. 
Issachar Cohen, who had secured typesetters from 
Holland and occupied a shop in the house of W. 
Tooke, an Englishman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Bibl. Judaica, s.v.; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1206. 
J. A. R. 


Eisenstadt 


Jacob ben Eliezer Eisenstadt: Born in Szid- 
lowca, Poland, about 1780, He was the author of 


 *'Toledot Ya'akob," explanations on the Haggadah 


and on difficult Biblical passages, London, 1770. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, p. 194, St. 
Petersburg, 1897-98; Gaster, History of the Ancient Syna- 
gogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, p. 141, London, 


J. B. FR. 


Meir Eisenstádter (also known as Meir Ash 
[compare JEWIsH ENCYCLOPEDIA, ii. 176], and, after 
his later rabbinates, Meir Gyarmath and Meir 
Ungvár): One of the greatest Talmudists of the 
nineteenth century ; died at Ungvár, Dec.2, 1861. He 
was called in 1807, while still a young man, to 
the rabbinate of Baja, where he directed a large 
yeshibah. He was the intimate friend of Götz 
Schwerin, who was then living at Baja. When 
Schwerin was, through the ruin of his father-in-law, 
compelled to seek a rabbinate, Eisenstadt volunta- 
rily resigned to him the office at Baja, and, on the 
recommendation of Moses Sofer, obtained a position 
at Gyarmath in 1815, removing later to Ungvar, 
where he died. His responsa were published after 
his death by his son, under the title W'N ‘TDN, 
Ungvár, 1864. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel Kohn. Götz Schwerin, in Magyar 

Zsidó-Szémle, xv. 125, 210; Preface to Imre Esh. 

8. 

Meir ben Isaac Eisenstadt: Lithuanian rabbi; 
born in 1670; died at Eisenstadt (Kismarton), Hun- 
gary, June 6, 1744. After having been dayyan 
at Sachtschewar, province of Posen, and rabbi at 
Szydlowiec, government of Radom, he went to Ger- 
many and settled at Worms. Through the influ- 
ence of Samson WERTHEIMER, Eisenstadt was ap- 
pointed lecturer on Talmud ina betha-midrash. In 
1701, Worms having been taken by the French, he 
went to Prossnitz, Moravia, where he was appointed 
rabbi. Among the innovations introduced by him in 
that community was the issuing of bills of divorce, 
although Prossnitz is not situated on a river large 
enough to meet rabbinical requirements, Among 
his disciples in Prossnitz was Jonathan Ey beschütz. 
In 1711 he again filled the office of rabbiat Szydlo- 
wiec, but did not remain there long, receiving, before 
1714, a call to Eisenstadt, Hungary. Here he 
adopted the name of “ Eisenstadt." In 1729 he was 
obliged to flee from this city. According to Zip- 
ser (“ Orient, Lit.” viii. 187), he returned eight 
months later. But the pinkeses of Eisenstadt (see 
Eisenstadt-Wiener, “ Da‘at Kedoshim,” p. 190) show 
that he was absent for three years, and that his son 
Jacob officiated in his place. Meir Eisenstadt was 
widely recognized as an authority in rabbinical law, 
being consulted by the rabbis of Turkey, Italy, and 
Germany. He was the author of: “Or ha-Ganuz,” 
novellæ on Ketubot and notes on Yen Nesek of the 
Yoreh De‘ah (Fürth, 1766); *Panim Me'irot," re- 
sponsa and novelle on various Talmudic treatises, 
in four parts (part 1, Amsterdam, 1715; part 2, Sulz- 
bach, 1733; part 3, 2b. 1738; part 4, 20. 1789); “ Kot- 
not Or," homiletic commentary on the Pentateuch 
and the Five Scrolls, published, with the “Or Ha- 
dash ” of his grandson, Eleazar Kalir, under the title 
* Me'ore Esh,” the latter word being an abbreviation 
of * Eisenstadt” (Fürth, 1766). 


Eisenstein 
Ekah 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. s.v. Meir Ash- 
kenazi; ii.. s.v. Panin Me'irot; Zipser, in Orient, Lit. viii. 
33 cb scq.; Carmoly, in Der Israelit, 1867, Nos. 19, 23, 31: 
kEisenstadt- Wiener, Dat Kedosnim, p. 190. 


K. M. SEL. 


Moses Eisenstadt ben Isaac: Lived in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century; died in Prague. 
He is the author of a compendium of arithmetic 
(Dyhernfurth, 1712); a German translation of the 
"Eben Bohan” by Kalonymus ben Kalonymus 
(Sulzbach, 1715); a dirge on the plague of 17183 in 
Pesth (Prague, 17123). He also translated into Yid- 
dish the “Diwan” (Maliberot of Immanucl Romi. 


J. H. Gur. 


EISENSTEIN, JULIUS (JUDAH DAVID): 
Russian-American writer; born in Meseritz, govern- 
ment of Siedlec, Russian Poland, Nov. 21, 1855. He 
emigrated in 1872 to the United States, and settled in 
New York, in which city he still resides. Eisenstein 
was the first ‘to translate into Hebrew and Yiddish 
the Constitution of the United States (New York, 
1891) Other writings of his are: * Ma'amare Bik- 
koret,” 2b. 1897, and " The Classified Psalter ” (Pesuke 
de-Zimrah) Hebrew text with à new translation 
(1899). He also made an attempt to translate and 
explain a modified text of the Shulhan 'Aruk. 

Eisenstein took a prominent part in the contro- 
versy concerning the Kolel Amerika, a society for 
the collection of funds for the poor Jews of Pales- 
tine, and was one of the leaders in the movement to 
arrange that the money contributed in the United 
States should go primarily to former residents of 
America. In*lIun-Modia' la-Hadashim ” (New York) 
for 1901 he published, under the title * Le-Korot 
Gole Russiya be-Amerika,” a sketch of the history 
of Russo-Jewish emigration to America. His “ His 
tory of the First Russo-American Jewish Congrega- 
tion” appeared in No. 9 of the “ Publications of the 


Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.," 1901. 
H. R. P. Wi. 


EISHISHKI. See WILNA. 


EISLER, LEOPOLD: Austrian rabbi; born 
Feb. 11, 1825, at Boskowitz, Moravia; studied Tal- 
mud under Rabbi Abraham Placzek, and Oriental 
languages at the University of Prague. In the latter 
city he also attended lectures by S. L. Rapoport. 
In 1856 he was chosen rabbi of Eiwanowitz, and 
in 1899 of the newly organized community of 
Wisehau. He has since acted as rabbi for both 
communities. 

Eisler is the author of * Beiträge zur Rabbinischen 
Sprach- und Altertumskunde,” in 4 parts, Vienna, 
1872-90; and * Dibre Yehuda ha-Aharonim” (1900), 
containing studies and criticisms, revisions and ad- 
ditions (1903). 5. 


EISLER, MORITZ: Austrian educator and 
philosophical writer; born at Prossnitz, Moravia, 
Jan. 20, 1823; died at Troppau, Silesia, Dec. 21, 1909. 
He studied philosophy and Oriental languages at the 
University of Prague, and in 1853 was appointed 
teacher of religion at the Piarist gymnasium, and 
director of the communal school in Nikolsburg. 

In 1862 he organized a society for the care of in- 
valid teachers and the widows and orphans of 
teachers, which gave rise to the Moravian-Silesian 
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Hebrew Teachers’ Association (Mührisch-Schlesisch- 
israelitischer Lehrerverein), whose president Eisler 
was until 1898, when it was transformed into the 
Kaiser Franz Joseph I. Jubiliiumsstiftung zur Unter- 
stützung von Lehrerwittwen und -Waisen. 

Desides essays in various literary reviews, Eisler 
has published * Vorlesungen über die Jüdischen 
Philosophen des Mittelalters," 8 vols., Vienna, 1870- 
1883. 

In June, 1898, after forty years of active service, 


Eisler withdrew from public life and retired to 
Troppau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mührews Männer der Gegenwart, Brinn, 
1889; De Gubernatis, Herivains du Jour; Hinrichsen, Das 
Literarische Deutschland, Berlin, 1887; Joseph Wytzlik, 
Deutsche Dichter und Schriftsteller-Charaktere, Vienna, 


902. 
S. 


EISLER, RUDOLPH: Austrian writer; born 
in Vienna Jan. 7, 1873. He was educated at the 
universities of Berlin, Vienna, and Leipsic, gradu- 
ating from Leipsie as doctor of philosophy in 1894. 
In 1899 Eisler settled at Vienna, in which city he has 
since resided. Heis editor of the * Wissenschaftliche 
Volksbibliothek ” and author of the following essays 
and works: “Der Psychophysische Parallelismus,” 
Leipsic, 1894; “Psychologie im Umriss," 7d. 1895, 
3d ed. 1899; “Elemente der Logik," 7b. 1898; 
" Einführung in die Philosophie,” 2. 2d ed., 1901; 
“Wörterbuch der Philosophischen Begriffe und 
Ausdrücke,  Quellenmüssig Bearbeitet,” Berlin, 
1900; “Das Bewusstsein der Aussenwelt,” Leipsic, 
1901. 

8. F. T. H. 

EISS, ALEXANDER, RITTER VON: Aus- 
trian colonel; born at Piesling, Moravia, 1839. He 
entered the Austrian army at the age of fifteen, 
and took part in the campaigns of 1848, 1849, 1859, 
and 1866. The following orders were conferred upon 
him: the Order of Leopold, the Order of the Iron 
Crown, the Order of Elizabeth Theresa, and the Or- 
der of the Sword; and he also received two medals 
for meritorious military service. Von Eiss retired 
in 1896. He is an ardent Zionist. S. 


EJECTMENT: An action to recover the imme- 
diate possession of real property, with damages for 
wrongful withholding. 

The general principle governing all cases of pos- 
session of real estate in Jewish law was ppm yprp 
novp mbya (“ Real property is presumed to belong 
to its owner,” as distinguished from its tenant or 
possessor). Mere possession, while of great weight 
in cases involving personal property, was not recog- 
nized in connection with real estate, except when 
such possession continued for an uninterrupted 
period of at least three years (see HAzaAKan). 
Hence, one who claimed title to real property which 
was known to belong to some one else had to sub- 
stantiate his claim with good proof; and any doubt. 
arising in such matters was always resolved in favor 
of the owner (D. M. 102b; Ket. 20a; Tos. and 
Asheri, «d loc.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
225, 21, Isserles’ gloss). 

No writ of ejectment was necessary to reinstate 
the tightful owner in possession of his property. 
The owner, if powerful enough, could personally 
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eject the holder of the property and take possession 
of it. Even if the property passed through many 
hands, and the owner lost all hope (* yi'ush ") of ever 
remaining it, it was still in the same status, and 
might be recovered whenever a favorable opportu- 
nity presented itself (D. K. 97b; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Sanh. ii. 12; Hoshen Mishpat, 4 and 3381). 
Any damage caused to the property by the occu- 
pant, or any benefit derived by him from it during 
his tenure, became a debt which the owner could 
collect by a regular legal procedure. If, however, 


the damage was caused through no fault of the oc- 
cupant—for instance, if Water overflowed a tela, 


or trees were burned down—he could not be held 
responsible for it, since the land was legally in the 
possession of the owner all this time. In the case 
of improvements being made on the property by the 
oecupant, the court estimated such improvements 
and the money expended on them. If the amount 
expended exceeded the value of the improvements, 
the owner had to pay only for the value of the im- 
provements. If the value of the improvements ex- 
ceeded the amount of the expenditure, the occupant 
received the amount he had expended (D. K. 95a; 
B. M. 14b; “Yad,” Gezelah, ix.; Hoshen Mishpat, 
971, 974). 

A tenant holding real property fora specific period 
of time might be ejected immediately after the ex- 
piration of such time. One holding property under 
an indefinite lease a£ so much per month might not 

be ejected unless notified by the land- 


Ejectment lord thirty days previously. Noeject- 
at Ex- iment might be proceeded with in the 
piration. winter from Sukkot until Passover. 


In large cities notice had to be given 
twelve months before ejectment might be effected. 
A tenant holding à shop had to be notitied twelve 
months, and in some cases three years, before he 
might beejected. Justasthe landlord had to notify 
the tenant before he might eject him, so the tenant 
had to notify the landlord that he wished to leave, 
and the length of notice was the same in either case. 

The amount of rental was regulated by the mar- 
ket value. If rent had risen during the period of 
tenure, the landlord might demand the higher price. 
and eject the tenant if he refused to pay it. If rent 
became cheaper, the tenant might demand a reduc- 
tion, or leave immediately. If the landlord’s dwell- 
ing was destroyed, so that he had no place in which 
to live, he might eject the tenant withoutany notice. 
The same laws governing the relations of landlord 
and tenant remained in force if in the meanwhile 
the landlord sold his property to another (B. M. 
101b; “Yad,” Sekirut, iii.; lloshen Mishpat, 312, 
5-18). 

The king had a right to ejecta person from his 
property and to give it toany one he desired, There 
were, however, differences of opinion among later 
commentators regarding this right (Sanh. 20b; Tos. 
s.v. “Melek”; “Yad,” Melakim, ii. 5, iij. 9; compare 
the incident of Naboth in I Kings xxi., and Kimhi 
ad loc. ). 

Ejectment in consequence of a mortgage might 
only be proceeded with after the necessary steps of 
(1) “adrakta,” tracing the property, (2) “ tirfa,” 
seizure of property sold after the loan, and (9) 


Eisenstein 
Ekah 


*shuma," appraisement of the property by the 
court, had been taken (see DEBTS; PROCEDURE). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bloch, Civilprocess-Ordnung, Budapest, 1832; 

idem, Besitzrecht, ib. 1897. 

8. S. J. H. G. 

EKAH (LAMENTATIONS) RABBATI: The 
Midrash on Lamentations, like Bereshit Rabbah and 
the Pesikta ascribed to Rab Kahana, belongs to the 
oldest works of the Midrashic literature. It begins 
with thirty-six consecutive proems forming a sepa- 
rate collection, certainly made by the author of the 
Midrash. They constitute more than one-fourth of 


the work (47b—52b in the Venice ed., 1545). These 
proemsand, perhaps, most of the annotations, which 


are arranged in the sequence of the verses (52c-66b), 
originated in the discourses of which, in olden times, 
the Book of Lamentations had been the subject. 
The haggadic explanation of this book—which is à 
dirge on the fall of the Jewish state and the extinc- 
tion of the national splendor—was treated by schol- 
ars as especially appropriate to the Ninth of Ab, to 
the day of the destruction of the Temple, and to the 
eveof that fast-day (comp. Yer. Shab. 15c; Lam .R. 
iv. 20; Yer. Ta'an. 68d e£ seq.). 

The sources from which Yerushalmi drew must 
have been accessible to the author of Ekah Rabbah, 
which was certainly edited some time after the com- 
pletion of the former, and which probably borrowed 
from it. In the same way older collections must 
have served as the common source for Ekah Rabbah, 
Bereshit Rabbah, and especially for the Pesikta de- 
Rab Kahana. The haggadic comment on Hosea vi. 
7 appears earlier asa proem toa discourse on Lamen- 
tations, and is included among the proems in this 
Midrash (ed. Buber, p. 3a) as a comment on Gen. iii. 
9 (Ber. R. xix.) The close of this proem; which 
serves as a connecting link with Lam. i. 1, is found 
also in the Pesikta as the first proem to pericope 
xv. (p. 119a) to Isa. i. 21, the Haftarah for the 
Sabbath before the Ninth of Ab (comp. Müller, 
“Einleitung in die Responsen,” p. 38). The same 
is the case with the second and fourth proems in the 
Pesikta, which are identieal with the fourth and 
third (according to the correct enumeration) of the 
proems to Ekah Rabbah; the fifth in the Pesikta 
(120b-121b), which corresponds to the second in this 
Midrash, has a defective ending. With a change in 
the final sentences, the first proem 
in Ekah Rabbah is used as à proem in 
the Pesikta pericope xi. (110a), and 
with a change of the proem text and 
of its close, proem 10 (9) of Ekah Rabbah is found as 
a proem in the Pesikta pericope xix. (137b). On the 
other hand, there is found embodied in the exposi- 
tion of Lam. i. 2, “she weepeth sore in the night,” 
ctc., a whole proem, the text of which is Ps. lxxvii. 
7 et seq., “I remember my lute-playing in the night.” 
ete. (Hebr.); this proem contains also the final sen- 
tence which serves as introduction to the section Isa. 
xlix. 14 (ed. Buber, p. 302), and it is known from 
the Pesikta pericope xvii. (129b e£ seg.) to be a proem 
to a discourse on this section, which is intended for 
the second “consolatory Sabbath” after the Ninth 
of Ab. From this it becomes evident that the col- 
lector of the Ekah Rabbah used the haggadic expo- 
sition—found in the Pesikta fulfilling its original 


The 
Proems. 
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purpose—as a comment on Lam. i. 2. The same is 
true of the commentary to Lam. i. 21 (ed. Buber, p. 
47a), for which there was used a proem on the Pe- 
sikta section Isa. li. 12, intended originally for the 
fourth Sabbath after the Ninth of Ab, and a section 
which had for its text this verse of Lamentations 
(pericope xix., p. 18539); and also in regard to the 
comment to Lam. iii. 89 (ed. Buber, p. 68a), which 
consists of a-proem of the Pesikta pericope xviii. (p. 
130b). But the author also added four proems from 
Ekah Rabbah itself (29, 18, 19, 31, according to the 
correct enumeration), retaining the introductory 
formula AMD ....'4, as a commentary to Lam. iii. Í; 
14, 15; iv. 12 (ed. Buber, pp. 61b, 64a, b, 74b). The 
opinion set forth in the introduction to Buber’s crit- 
ical edition that the arrangement of the proems at 
the beginning of the work was made by a later 
editor, who included the marked comments of the 
Midrash as proems, and who, after prefixing the in- 
troductory formula to a comment on the Midrash Ko- 
helet xii. 1 eZ seg., used itasa proem for Lam. R. xxiv. 
(Xxill.), is entirely wrong. "There.can be no doubt 
that precisely the opposite process has taken place. 
The entire interpretation in Eccl. R. xii. 1-7, which 
consists of two versions, is composed of two proenis 
—that in Wayikra Rabbah, ch. 18, beginning, and 
the proem in this Midrash. The numberless proems 
originating in the synagogal discourses of the earli- 
est times must be regarded as the richest source upon 
which the collectors of the midrashim could draw 
(comp. “ Monatssehrift," 1880, p. 185; Maybaum, 
“Die Aeltesten Phasen in der Entwickelung der Jü- 
dischen Predigt," p. 42). Thecharacter of the inter- 
pretation in that partof the midrash which contains 
the running commentary to Lamentations is on the 
whole the same as in the Beresurr RABBAN. Side 
by side with the simple interpretation of sentences 
and words, and with various midrashic explanations 
dating from different authors, whose comments are 
placed in juxtaposition, the Midrash contains hag- 
gadic passages having some sort of relation to the 
verse; as, for instance, in connection with the verse 
"at the beginning of the watches" (ii. 19) is intro- 

duced the whole discussion of Yeru- 
Relation to shalmi, Ber. 2d, on the statement of 


Bereshit the Mishnah, “to the end of the first 
Rabbah. watch”; in connection with the words 


“let us lift up our heart with our 
hands to God in heaven” (iii. 41) is introduced a 
story from Yer. Ta‘an. 65a, telling how R. Abba b. 
Zabda preached on this verse during a fast-day serv- 
ice. It is not strange that for similar expressions, 
such as “en lo...” and “lo maz'ah manoal ? oc- 
curring in Lam. i. 2, 8, and Gen. viii. 9, xi. 80, Ekah 
Rabbah (ed. Buber, pp. 81a et seg.) uses the explana- 
tions of Ber. R. xxxviii. and xxxiii., end; or that in 
the Ekah Rabbah thesame haggadah is found three 
times (pp. 23a, 56a, 56b)—4.e., in explaining the three 
passages Lam. i. 1, ii. 4, and ii. 5, in each of which 
the word “like” occurs; or that the same comment 
is applied to iii. 58 and iii. 56; or that a sentence of 
R. Simeon b. Lakish is used five times—namely, to 
ii. 9, 18, 22, 26, 32; or that the explanation for re- 
versing the order and putting the letter 5 before y 
is given twice—namely, to ii. 16 and iii. 46. 
Only a few verses in ch. iii, are entirely without 


annotations. To some verses (ii. 20, iii, 51, iv. 19, 
18, 19) are added the stories to which they were re- 
ferred, even though they are also found in the large 
collections on ii, 2and i. 16: “For these things I 
weep; mine eye, mine eye runneth down with 
water." These collections, as well as the long pas- 
sage on i. 5 (“her enemies prosper ”), giving so many 
accounts of the sufferings of Israel, including the 
times of the First and Second Temples and the fateful 
revolt under Bar Kokba, are the most impressive in 
the Midrash to Lamentations; they form an integral 
part of the work, like the interesting sagas and stories 
to Lam. i. 1 on the greatness of the city of Jerusa- 


lem and the intelligence of her inhabitants. Jeru- 
salem and Athens are contrasted in ten stories. The 


Scriptural words *the populous city, the city great 
among the nations," are vividly interpreted in the 
Midrash as meaning “great in intelligence.” In 
connection with iv. 2, “the sons of Zion, the splen- 
did ones” (Hebr.), the Midrash tells of social and do- 
mestic customs. The stories of Ekah Rabbah fill 
over fifteen columns of the Venice edition (about 
eleven in the first chapter), and include more than 
one-fourth of the midrashic comments (without the 
proems) Without these stories the differences in 
size of the several chapters would have been less ap- 
parent, even if (as was perhaps the case) the first 
chapter, in the form in which the author knew it, 
offered more opportunity for comments than did the 
other chapters. From this it is erroneouslv con- 
cluded in the *Gottesdienstliche Vort üge? that 
"the last sections were added later”; and, further- 
more, " that the completion of the whole work 
must not be placed before the second half of the 
seveuth century," because Zunz concludes that the 
empire of the Arabians is referred to even in a 
passage of the first chapter. 

According toa reading of Buber’s edition (p. 39a), 
which is the only correct one as shown by the con- 
text, Seir, not Ishmael, is mentioned in connection 
with Edom in this passage to i. 14. The other argu- 
ments of the “Gottesdienstliche Vorträge” like- 
wise fail to prove such a late date for the Mid- 
rash, especially since Zunz himself concludes that 
the authorities mentioned therein by name are not 
later than Yerushalmi. All that can be definitely 
stated is that Lamentations Rabbah was edited after 
the completion of that Talmud, and that Bereshit 
Rabbah must also be considered as of earlier date, 
not so much because it was drawn upon, as because 
of the character of the proem collection in Ekah 
Rabbah. Like Bereshit Rabbah, this Midrash is also 
of Palestinian origin, and rich in foreign words, espe- 
cially Greek. It certainly is not strange that the 
“Vive domine imperator!” with which R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai is said to have approached Vespasian in 
his camp, should have been reproduced. The same 
phrase was likewise transmitted in Aramaic and Ie- 
brew form, in Buber’s edition and in the ‘Aruk. 
The Midrash is quoted, perhaps for the first time, by 
R. Hananeel under the name “ Agadat Ekah.” Many 
passages are quoted by R. Nathan, who invariably 
calls the work “Megillat Ekah.” The term “Ekah 
Rabbati,” which is general even now, is used to desi g- 
nate the many extracts in Yalkut which have been 
included with the other Biblical books. In Kkah 
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Rabbah itself the sources are almost always missing. 
The names “Midrash Ekah," “ Midrash Kinot,” 
* Megillat Kinot, ” are also found in the old authors. 
In Yalkut there are likewise long extracts from 
a Midrash on Lamentations published under the 
name “Midrash Zuta” (Berlin, 1894) by Solomon 
Buber. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Earliest editions of the Midrash Ekah in the 
Midrashim on the Five Megillot, Pesaro, 1519 ; Constantinople, 
1520; in the complete editions of the Rabbot to Pent. and Me- 
eillot, Venice, 1545; Cracow, 1587 ; Salonica, 1594; Ekah Rab- 
pati, ed. Buber, specially valuable for its commentary and in- 
troduction, Wilna, 1899: the text differs largely from that of 
previous editions in being inferior. having at times the char- 
acter of another recension, whole passages being summarized 
in some cases; on other MSS. compare Buber, Introduction, 
pp. 37b et seq.; Zunz, G. V. pp. 179-181; Rapoport, Erek 
Millin, pp. 252 ct seq.; Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw, iii. 
262 et seq.; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jtidische Litteratur, 
i 513-5514; Bacher's work on the Haggadah. See notices 
of editions and commentaries in JEW. ENCYC. iii. 62, s.v. 
Bereshit Rabbah. 
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EL ‘ELYON (Sy bN).— Biblical Data: The 
most high God (Gen. xix. 18-20, 22, A. V.; R. V. 
“God most high”), as whose priest Melchizedek 
blesses Abraham (compare “Urusalem,” in the El- 
Amarna tablets; Schrader, * K. B.” iv. 180, 25 et seg. ; 
183, 14; 185). He is further characterized as the 
* possessor [or * creator ”] of heaven and earth ” (Gen. 
xiv. 19). Asan epithet of the Deity, “ ‘Elyon ” oc- 
curs with “EL” in Ps. lxxviii. 85; with * Yawa” in 
Ps. vii. 18, xlvii. 8, xevii. 9; with “ Elohim ” in Ps. 
lvii. 8, Ixxviii. 56; and without additional noun in 
Num. xxiv. 16; Deut. xxxii. 8; Ps. ix. 3, xviii. 14; 
Isa. xiv. 14; Dan. vii. 18-25 (compare Hoffmann, 
* Phonizische Inschriften," pp. 48, 50). Among the 
Phenicians “‘Elyon” was an appellation of God. 
The plural, DJON (“ gods”), is found on an inscrip- 
tion of Eshmun‘azar (Bloch, * Phónizisches Glossar,” 
p. 12). The name is old, and analogous to * El- 
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Rerraix. El no - rà à - ld - lah; el no - ra à - li - lab; 
God, might - y in Thy deeds; . God, might - y in Thy deeds; 
FINE. 
a amen eae 
| a ee ee 047. —— Ee | 
——.9 
ham - zi la - nu me - hi - lah be - sha - 'at ha - ne - " - lah. 
grani for - give - ness un - to us at this hour of clo - sing prayer. 
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e. ELA | 
Verses.l. Méte mis - par ke - ru’ - im le - ka ‘a - yin no - se - ‘im, 
1. They that few have been styled, un - to Thee their eyes now raise, 
Da capo al fine." 
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u - mésal - ledim be - hi - lah, be - sha - ‘at ha - ne - ‘i - Jah: 
and ew - wll in their pain, at this hour of clo - sing prayer: 
EKATERINOSLAV. See YEKATERINOSLAV. Shaddai,” “El-‘Olam,” and the like. See Gop, 


EKRON (pY; LAX. 'Axkapóv; probably the 
modern Akir): One of the five cities belonging to 
the Philistines (Josh. xiii. 3), situated in the mari- 
time plain. It is mentioned in connection with the 
Ark in I Sam. v. 10, vi. 1-8. Ekron was noted for 
its sanctuary of Daal-zebub (II Kings i. 2, 3, 6, 16). 
In later days it is merely named with the other cities 
of the Philistines in the denunciations of the Proph- 
ets (Jer. xxv. 20; Amos i. 8; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. 
ix. 5). In the Apocrypha it appears as * Accaron ” 
(I Mace. x. 89), and was bestowed with its borders by 
Alexander Balas on Jonathan Maccabeus as a reward 
for his services. Eusebius (* Onomasticon,” ed. La- 
garde, p. 918) describes Accaron as a large Jewish 
village between Ashdod and Jabneh. According to 
Jerome, Turris Stratonis (Cæsarea) was identified by 
some with Áccaron. 

E. G. H. 


B. P. 


NAMES OF. 

-Critical View: The Melchizedek episode is 
regarded as a post-exilic interpolation, the term 
“El ‘Elyon” being compared to the formula by 
which the Maccabean priests were designated as 
* priests of the most high God” (Josephus, 5 Ant.” 
xvi 6, $ 2; compare also Assumptio Mosis, vi. 
1). This view is maintained, among others, by Hol- 
zinger in Marti, “ Kurzer Handkommentar,” under 
Gen. xiv. Gunkel (“Genesis,” p. 261) maintains 
that the foregoing assumption disregards the fact 
that an old tradition connected Melchizedek with 
Jerusalem, and that the possibility is not excluded 
that inremote days the God of Jerusalem was known 
as ^El'Elvon." E. G. H. 


EL MALE RAHAMIN. See HAZKARAT NE- 
SHAMOT. 
EL NORA 'ALILAH (nbby soo Sy): A 


El Shaddai 
Elcesaites 


hymn attributed to Moses ibn Ezra, and chanted, in 
the Sephardic liturgy, before the commencement of 
the “Ne‘ilah” or closing service of the Day of Atone- 
ment, It is sung to spirited tunes by English-speak- 
ing, Dutch, and Italian Sephardim. The Italian 
melody is of a modern character, but that of the 
northern Sephardim has some claim to the Peninsu- 
lar origin attributed to it. The six verses, contain- 
ing the acrostic pn ne, are sung with the refrain 
from which the hymn takes its name. 

The stirring Spanish melody has been further util- 
ized for the Scriptural verses which conclude the 
section " U-ba' le-Ziyyon and immediately precede 
the “ Ne'ilah" prayerin the Ashkenazic liturgy. The 
transcription given on page 87 follows the tradition 
of Bevis Marks, London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies, No. 

86; Verrinder, Day of Atonement (West London Synagogue 

music books), p. 195; Cohen and Davis, Voice of Prayer and 


Praise, No. 279: Pauerand Cohen, Traditional Hebrew Melo- 
dies, No. 19. 


A. F. L. C. 
EL SHADDAI. Sec Gop. 


ELA (HELA, ILAA, ILAI, ILI, LA, 
LEIA, YELA): Palestinian scholar of the third 
amoraic generation (third and fourth centuries), 
In one form or another, his name frequently appears 
in both Yerushalmi and Babli, mostly in the field 
of the Halakah. He was so distinguished that his 
contemporary and friend Zera I., admiring Ela’s 
acumen, exclaimed, “The very air of Palestine im- 

parts wisdom" (B. D. 158b). On two 

‘í Builder other occasions the same Zer: applied 


of the to him the epithet * Bannaya d’Ora- 
Law." ita" (Builder of the Law: establisher 


of finelegal points; Yer. Yoma iii. 40c; 
Yer. Git. vii. 48d). 

He carried his theorctical knowledge into actual 
life, so that the very appointments of his house af- 
forded object-lessons in rabbinic rites (Yer. Yoma i. 
88c; Yer. Meg. iv. 15c). It is related that when 
on a certain Friday his duties detained him at col- 
lege till late into the night, and, returning home, 
he found the entrance barred and the people asleep, 
rather than desecrate the Sabbath by knocking at 
the gate for admission, he spent the night on the 
steps of his house (Yer. Bezah v. 63a). 

In halakic exegetics Ela laid down the guiding 
rule, “Every textual interpretation must respect the 
subject of the context” (Yer. Yoma iii. 40c; Yer. 
Meg.i.72a) Anotherand the most frequently cited 
of his exegetic rules is, * Wherever the Bible uses 
any of the terms ‘beware,’ ‘lest,’ or ‘not,’ a pro- 
hibitory injunction is involved ? (Men. 99b, and par- 
allels). Quite a number of exegetical observations 
applied to halakic deductions are preserved under 
Ela's name (Yer. Shab. i. 2b, etc.), and he reports 
like interpretations by his predecessors (Yer. Ma‘as, 
Sh. v, 55d). In the field of the Waggadah, also, Ela 
is often met (Yer. Shab. ii. ob, vi. 8c; Yer. Yoma v. 
42b, etc.), but as a transmitter of the homilies of 
others he appears only rarely (Yer. Peah i. i6a; 
Sanh. 44a). That psychological testof human char- 
acter as betrayed in the passions produced * by the 
cup, by cash, and by choler?” (ypy531 1b^23 35123, 
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Er, 65a; compare Derek Erez Zuta v.) which some 
ascribe to this Ela (Ilai) others ascribe to Ilai the 
tanna (second century). 

Eulogizing R. Simon b. Zebid, Ela skilfully inter- 
weaves several verses from the Book of Job, to 
which he adds simply their application to Simon's 
death, thus: “* Where shall wisdom be found? and 
where is the place of understanding?" (Job xxviii. 
12). ''The depth saith, It is not in me: and the sea 
saith, It is not with me’ (7b. 14). ‘It is hid from 

the eyes of all living, and kept close 

Exegesis of from the fowlsof the air’ (b. 21). The 

Job xxviii. four objects necessary to man, if lost, 

may be replaced; for ‘there is a vein 
for the silver, and à place for gold where they 
fineit. Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is 

molten out of the stone’ (ib. 1-9); but when a 

scholar dies, who can take his place? We have lost 

Simon: whence shall we procure his like?” (Yer. 

Ber. iii. 5c, and parallels). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 75b; Weiss, Dor, iii. 101; 
Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 139: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 
iii. 699. 

S. M. 


8. S. 

ELADAH (R. V. Eleadah): Son of Tahath and 
father of Tahath, found in the genealogical list of 
Ephraim in I Chron. vii. 90, but not mentioned in 
the list in Num. xxvi. He met his death in a raid 


upon Gath. 
E. G. IL G. B. L. 


ELAH: King of Isracl; son of Baasha, who 
seized the throne of northern Israel after the murder 
of Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, its first king. Be- 
fore he had reigned two years a conspiracy was 
organized against him within his corrupt court at 
Tirzah, and he was slain by Zimri, “captain of half 
his chariots, ... as he was... drinking himself 
drunk in the house of Arza, steward of his house” 
(I Kings xvi. 8-10). Josephus states that Zimri 
struck his blow when the army, which was the 
king’s defense, was absent fighting at Gibbethon 
(^ Ant.” viii. 12, 8 4). - The family of Elah, expe- 
riencing the treatment usual in that semibarbarous 
age, found no mercy at the hands of the conspir- 
ators. 


J. JR. C. F. K. 


ELAH, THE VALLEY OF (Hebr. *'Emek 
ha-Elah ?): Scene of the combat between David and 
Goliath (I Sam. xvii. 2, xxi. 9. It is identified with 
the fertile Wadi al-Sant, rich in oaks, terebinths, 
and acacias. The older as well as the newer name 
refers to the trees growing in the valley. The pres- 
ent name is an exact equivalent for an older desig- 
nation, if Wellhausen's plausible suggestion is cor- 
rect, that the valley of Shittim, mentioned in Joel 
iv. (À. V. iii.) 18, is to be found in Wadi al-Sant 
(Hebr. “shittah " = Arabic “sant "y, 

E. G, H, F. Bv. 


ELAM (nby): The great plain north of the Per- 
sian Gulf and eastof the lower Tigris and the moun- 
tainous districts by which it is enclosed on the east 


and north. Itisthe “Elamtu ” of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians and the “Elymais” of the Greeks—who 
also called it “Susiana” from the capital Susa (Shu- 


ao | 
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shan)—and corresponds nearly to the modern Khu- 
zistan. The name may have originally signified 
“the front,” thatis, “the east country,” in the Baby- 
lonian Janguage; but as the east was to the Baby- 
lonians also the mountainous region, à popular ety- 
mology connected it with *high land," and this is 
the meaning of theideograph employed to designate 
it Elam is mentioned frequently in some of the 
very oldest Babylonian inscriptions. Southern 
Elam was known as Anshan from the earliest times 
to the days of the Persian empire. 

The political importance of Elam depended upon 
its attitude toward the empires of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Long before the rise of the city of Babylon 
the old city-states of Accad and Lagash held for à 
time part of the Elamitic territory, and border war- 
fare was very frequent. 

Two well-marked eras must be specially noted. 
One is the period in the twenty-third century B.C., 
when the Elamites conquered the city of Ellasar 
(Larsa) and subjected the whole of Babylonia. At 
this epoch two expeditions were made to Palestine 
under the leadership of Elam (referred to in Gen. 
xiv). The other era is marked by the prolonged re- 
sistance offered by Elam to the Assyriansin the ci ghth 
and seventh centuries B.C. Assurbanipal, after he 
had crushed and annexed Babylonia, put an end to 
the independence of Elam itself by taking the capital 
Susa (645 s.c.) and making the whole country one 
of his many provinces. After the downfall of As- 
syria, northern Elam became subject to the victori- 
ous Mcdes, and somewhat later southern Elam was 
occupied by the Persians, so that Anshan was the 
hereditary domain of Cyrus the Great. 

In Gen. x. 22 Elam is made a son of Shem along 
with Asshur, but the Elamites were not Semites 
either in race or language. The allusion in Isa. 
xxii. 6 is also obscure. 

The subjection of Elam by Persia is predicted in 
Jer. xlix. 34-39. In Isa. xxi. 2 Elam is mentioned 
with Media as about to subvert Babylon. Here 
“Elam ” is put by synecdoche for “ Anshan” before 
the title of “King of Persia” had been assumed by 
Cyrus. Other references to Elam are Jer. xxv. 25, 
Ezek. xxxii. 24, and Ezra iv. 9. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo Lay das Paradies? pp. 


320-399; Tiele, Babyl.-Assyr. Gesch. pp. 17 et seq., 105 (note), 
129, 131, 363, 391, 399, 485, Gotha, 1886; Hommel, Gesch. Baby- 


loniens und. Assyriens, Berlin, 1885; Winckler, Gesch. Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, Leipsic, 1892; McCurdy, History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, New York and London, 
1894; Rogers, History of Assyria and Babylonia. 


E. G. IT. J. F. McC. 


EL‘ASAH: Amora, whose epoch is uncer- 
tain; known chiefly on account of a controversy 
which he had witha certain Philippus (or a philos- 
opher). The latter remarked: “ Does not the prophet 
say concerning Edom (Mal. i. 4), ‘They shall build, 
but I will throw down’? And yet, behold, what- 
ever they builded still stands!” Thereupon Elasah 
said: “Scripture does not mean material building, 
but machinations. As much as ye plan and devise 
against us, to upbuild yourselves and to destroy us, 


the Holy One—blessed be He!—annihilates it all.” 
As thou livest,” then admitted the first, “so it 


really is. We often make attempts to destroy you, 
but some elder appears and prevents our accomplish- 


El Shaddai 
Elcesaites 
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ing anything” (Midr. Teh. ix. 7; Yalk., Mal. 
587 reads “ Eliezer ”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 761. 

S. 8. S, M. 

ELATH (now Or moe; in the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions pow): Idumean port at the northern end of 
the ZElanitic Gulf, the later Aila. According to the 
Old Testament, the name of the place is also El- 
paran, In Deut. ii. 8 it is mentioned with Ezion- 
geber (comp. I Kings ix. 26; II Chron. viii. 17). 
In Solomon's time the city came into the possession 
of the Israelites, but afterward it was probably taken 
from them. Later Uzziah reconquered it (II Kings 
xiv. 22; II Chron. xxvii. 2), but under Ahaz it was 
again lost (II Kings xvi. 6). The old city owed its 
name to the abundance of palms in the vicinity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
i. 280: Wetzstein, in Delitzsch, Hiob, p. 118; Buhl, Gesch. der 
Edomiten, p. 38 

E. G. H. F. Bv. 


ELBOGEN, ISMAR: German scholar; born at 
Schildberg Sept. 1, 1874. Educated by his uncle, 
Jacob Levy, author of the * Neuhebriüisches Wörter- 
buch,” and then at the gymnasium and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in Breslau, he received his 
doctor’s degree from the Breslau University. He 
obtained his rabbinical diploma in 1899 and was ap- 
pointed lecturer on Biblical exegesis and Jewish his- 
tory at the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano in Florence. 
In 1902 he became privat-docent at the Lehtanstalt 
für die Wissenschaft des Judentums, Berlin. Elbo- 
gen’s writings include: * Der Tractatus de Intellec- 
tus Emendatione und Seine Stellung Innerhalb der 
Philosophie Spinoza’s,” Breslau, 1898; “In Com- 
memorazione di S. D. Luzzatto,” Florence, 1901; 
“Die Neueste Construction der Jüdischen Ge- 
schichte," Breslau, 1902. S. 


ELCESAITES: A Judwvo-Christian sect of Gnos- 
tic tendencies, whose period of influence extended 
from about 100 to 400. The Church Fathers, who 
alone mention the sect, derive the name from the 
alleged founder—' HZ5a! (Epiphanius), 'H2.xacat (Hip- 
polytus) or EA«ecaí (Eusebius, Theodoretus). Epi- 
phanius, who mentions as Elkesai's brother a man 
called Iečéoç (4 Haereses,” xix. 1), explains the name 
as being derived from the Hebrew [Aramaic] pm = 
“strength” and N'D2 = “hidden”; with which the 
name 'Ie£éoc = SDD M corresponds, both names 
designating their owners as the teachers of the * hid- 
den power” and “the hidden God.” <At the time of 
Epiphanius the “saints” of the Elcesaites were two 
women—Martha (“mistress”) and Marthana (“our 
mistress ”). 

The Elcesaites based their doctrine on a book 
which they claimed either had fallen from heaven, 

or had been given by an angel to 

The Holy  Elkesai at Sere, Parthia, Elkesai then 

Book of the giving it to Xofui (“the Baptist" ; 
Elcesaites. from yay). Fragments of this book, 
found in the works of the Church 

Fathers, have recently been collected by Hilgenfeld 
(* Elxai Libri Fragmenta," in his edition of * Hermae 
Pastor," 1889, pp. 228-240). Butthe dute of the book 
is uncertain; Ritschl and Harnack assign it to the 
second half or the close of the second century, while 


others, following the statement of Hippolytus (/.c.) 


-XElcesaites 
Eldad 


place it about 100. The book is characterized by 
Epiphanius as containing the doctrine of persons 
“who are neither Jews nor Christians nor pagans, 
but hold a middle position between these ” (“ Heere- 
ses,” liii. 1); and in fact the ereed of the Elcesaites 
contains such a mixture of J ewish, Christian, and 
pagan elements that a classification of the sect is ex- 
tremely dificult. They must be regarded as Jewish 
because they expressly insisted on “the rule of the 
Law,” and held that “the faithful must be cireum- 
cised and live according to the Law ” (Hippolytus, 
“ Hereses,” ix. 14). Special emphasis was laid on the 
observance of the Sabbath (l.c. ix. 16), and the turn- 
ing of the face toward Jerusalem durin g prayer (Epi- 
phanius, Le. Nix. B. At the same time they asserted 
that sacrificing had not been enjoined upon the Pa- 
triarchs, and condemned it altogether (compare Uhl- 
horn, * Homilien und Recognitionen,” p. 396). 

The Christo-Messianology of the book is very 
ambiguous, The Messiah is conceived, on the one 
hand, as an angel of giant di mensions, à concept that 
recalls Saurer Koman in the Cabala, and Adam in 
the Haggadah; and, on the other hand, the doctrine 
of the continuous incarnation of the Messiah from 
Adam to Jesus (see ADAM Kapwox)is taught. A 
strongly marked naturalistic-paean element is found 
in the prescribed ablutions which amon g the Eleesa- 
ites auswered to the Christian baptism. Water was 

held sacred by them—an ancient pagan 

Elcesaite conception widely spread, especially 

Baptism. in Babylonia (Anz, "Ursprung des 

Gnostizismus,” pp. 99 et seg.); hence 
the Elcesaites preached not only forgiveness of all 
sins with the new baptism, but also enjoined ablu- 
tions against madness, consumption, and possession. 
During baptism they invoked, besides God and His 
son, the great king, also heaven, earth, water, oil, 
and sult, representing the five elements, according 
to the ancient Semitic conception. It may also be 
gathered from Hippolytus’ quotations from the 
book of the Elcesaites that astrology and magic 
were prominent in their religion. The doctrine of 
Elcesai is as follows: “There exist wicked stars of 
impiety. This declaration is now made by us: Oye 
pious ones and disciples, beware of the power of 
the days of the sovereignty of these stars, and en- 
gage not in the commencement of any undertaking 
during the ruling days of these." The Sabbath is 
important as “one of those days during which pre- 
vails the power of these stars." Fora similar astro- 
logical reason no work must be begun on the third 
day from the Sabbath—Monday (Hippolytus, Le. ; 
compare ASTROLOGY; MAND#ANS). "Theasceticism 
of this sect, which forbade the eating of meat, but 
maintained the sanctity of marriage, must be noted. 

According to Epiphanius, Elcesai and his brother 

Jexai had joined the Ossceans, prob- 

Relation ably identical with the Essenes, who, 

to Other as well as the related sect of the Naz- 

Judzo-  mrites, recognized Elcesai's authority. 

Christian They lived in the region beyond the 
Sects. Jordan, offering no sacrifices, and con- 
demning the use of meat. The El- 

cesaites, then, represent the Stage of transition from 
those Jewish sects to the Christian heresy of the 
Sampsrans—as a section of the Elcesaites was called 
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at the time of Epiphanius—and to those circles in 
which the Clementine Homilies originated, the doc- 
trines of which are very similar to those of the El- 
cesaites; but while the pagan and Jewish clements 
preponderate over the Christian among the Elce- 
saites, in the Clementine IIomilies the reverse is the 
case (compare CLEMENTINA; EBIONITES; Jupo- 

CHRISTIANS). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Harnack, Dogmengeseh. Ba ed., 1. 258-293: Hil- 
genfeld, Ketzeryesch. pp. 493-435 ; idem, Judentum und Ju- 
den-Christentum, pp. 99 et seq.; Ritschl, Ucher die Sekte der 
Likesaiten, in Zeit, für Historische "Theologie, xxiii, 573- 
991; idem, Enlstehung der Altkatholisehen Kirche (see 
Index); Seeberg, Dogmengesch. i. 51-52; Uhlhorn, Homitien 
und. Recognitionen, pp. 392 ct seq. ; idem, in Herzog-Hauck, 
Real-Eneye. s.v. Elkesaiten. 

K. L. G. 

ELCHE: City in the former kingdom of Valen- 
cla. When Don Jaime I. of Aragon took the city 
from the Moors, he gave housesand land totho J ews 
he found there, as he did to the other Jewsof Valen- 

cia, and appointed aspecial street for them. In 1410 

Vicente Ferrer came to Elche to carry on his work 

of conversion. Those Jews who remained true to 

their faith fled to Italy and Turkey. Abraham 

Rondi (perhaps Gerondi) lived here, and corresponded 

with Isaac ben Sheshet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
de Espana, i. 403, ii. 425+ Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 
333, 353; Jacobs, Sources, No. $27. 


G. M. K. 

ELDAD BEN MAHLI HA-DANI: Mer- 
chant and traveler of the ninth century. He pro- 
fessed to have been a citizen of an independent Jew- 
ish state in eastern Africa, inhabited by the tribes of 
Dan (hence his name, *ha-Dani? — 4 the Danite”), 
Asher, Gad, and Naphtali. Btarting from this al- 
leged state, Eldad visited Babylonia, Kairwan, and 
Spain, causing everywhere a great stir among the 
Jews by his fanciful accounts of the Lost Ten Tribes, 
and by the halakot which he asserted he had brou ght 
from his native country. These halakot, written in 
Hebrew, deal with the slau ghtering and subsequent 
examination of animals. They differ widely from 
the Talmudic ordinances, and are introduced in the 
name of Joshua ben Nun, or, accordin gto another ver- 
sion, of Othniel ben Kenaz. Eldad’s accounts soon 
spread, and, as usual in such cases, were remolded 
and amplified by copyists and editors. There are no 
less than eight versions with important variations. 
The following is a summary of Eldad's narrativo ac- 
cording to the most complete of these versions: 

On leaving the land ** on the other sideof the river of Kush,” 
Eldad traveled with a man of the tribe of Asher. A great storm 

wrecked the boat, but God prepared a plank 

His Alleged for him and his companion, on which they 

Travels. floated until thrown ashore among a cannibal 

Ethiopian tribe called ** Romrom." (As to the 

existence in former times of such a tribe, see Metz in " Das Jü- 
dische Litteraturblatt," 1877, No. 41.) The Asheri te, who was fat, 
was immediately eaten, while Eldad was put into a pit to fatten. 
Soon after a flre-worshiping tribe assailed the cannibals, and 
Eldad was taken prisoner. He remained in captivity during 
four years, when his captors brought him to the province of Aza- 
nian (according to another version, to China), where he was 
ransomed by a Jewish merchant for thirty-two pieces of gold. 
Eldad continued his journey, and fell in with the tribe of Issachar, 
dwelling among high mountains near Media and Persia, their 
land extending ten days' journey on every side. They are at 
peace with all, and their whole energy is devoted to the study 
of the Law; their only weapon is the knife for slaughtering 
animals. Their judge and prince is called " Nalishon," and they 
use the four methods of capital punishment. 


Elcesaites 
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The tribe of Zebulon occupies the land extending from the 
province of Armenia to the Hiver Euphrates. Behind the moun- 
tains of Paran the tribe of Reuben faces them. Peace reigns 
between these two tribes; they war as allies and divide the 
spoils. They possess the Bible, the Mishnah, the Talmud, and 
the ITaggadah. 

The tribe of Ephraim and half of Manasseh dwell in the 
southern mountains of Arabia, and are very warlike. 

The tribe of Simeon and the other half of Munasseh are in the 
inna of the Chazars. They take tribute from twenty-eight king- 
donis, and many Mohammedans are subjected to them. 

The tribe of Dan emigrated to the land of gold, Havilah 
(Kush), shortly after the separation of Judah and Israel. The 
tribes of Naphtali, Gad, and Asher joined the Danites later. 
They have a king called Adiel ben Malkiel, a prince by the 
nume of Elizaphan, of the house of Elihab, and a judge named 
Abdan ben Mishael, who has the power to inflict the four capital 
punishments prescribed in the Law. The four tribes lead a 
nomadic life, and are continually at war with the flve neighbor- 
ing Ethiopian kings. Each tribe is in the fleld three months, 
and every warrior remains in the saddle without dismounting 
from one Sabbath to the next. They possess the entire Scrip- 
tures, but they do not read the Roll of Esther (not having been 
included in the miraculous salvation mentioned in it) nor Lani- 
entations (to avoid its disheartening influence). They have a 
Talmud in pure Hebrew, but none of the Talmudic teachers is 
mentioned. ‘heir ritual is introduced in the name of Joshua, 
who had received it from Moses, who in his turn had heard its 
contents from the Almighty. They speak only Hebrew (Eldad 
himself professed not to understand a word of Ethiopic or 
Arabic). 

On ‘the other side of the river of Kush" dwell the Bene 
Mosheh (tribe of Levi). The River Sambation encircles their 
land. It rolls sand and stones during the six working days and 
rests on the Sabbath. From the first moment of Sabbath to the 
last, fire surrounds the river, and during that time no human be- 
ing ean approach within half à mile of either side of it. The four 
other tribes communicate with the Bene Mosheh from the bor- 
ders of the river. ‘The Bene Mosheh dwell in beautiful houses, 
and no unclean animal is found in their land. Their cattle and 
sheep as Well as their flelds bear twice a year. No child dies 
during the lifetime of its parents, who live to see a third and 
fourth generation. They do not close their houses at night, for 
there is no theft or wickedness among them. They speak He- 
brew, and never swear by the name of God. 


This fanciful narrative, the origin of which is to 
be found in the haggadic literature, of which Eldad 
must have had a very extensive knowledge, was ac- 

cepted by his contemporaries as true. 
Reception The inhabitants of Kairwan were, it 
of is true, troubled by the differences 
His Story. between his halakot and those of the 
Talmud, and by some strange lle- 
brew expressions used by him; but the gaon Ze- 
mah ben Hayyim of Sura, whose opinion they 
had asked, tranquilized them by saying that there 
was nothing astonishing in the four tribes disagree- 
ing with the Talmud on some halakic points. More- 
over, Eldad’s personality, asserted the gaon, was 
known to him through Isaac ben Mar and R. Sim- 
hah, with whom the Danite associated while he was in 
Babylonia. Hasdaiibn Shaprut cites Eldad in his let- 
ter to the king of the Chazars, and Eldad's halakot 
were used by both Rabbinites and Karaites as weap- 
ons in defense of their respective creeds. Talmudic 
authorities like Rashi, Abraham ben David(RABaD). 
and Abraham ben Maimon quote Eldad as an unques- 
tioned authority ; and lexicographers and gramma- 
rians interpret some Hebrew words according to the 
meaning given them in Eldad's phraseology. 

The influence of Eldad's narrative extended be- 
vond Jewish circles. It was the source of the apoc- 
ryphal letter of the so-called “ Prester John,” which 
appeared in the twelfth century. Intending to re- 
fute Eldad’s assertion of the existence of independ- 


ent Jewish states—an assertion contrary to the teach- 
ing of the Roman Church—the Christian writer toid 
= ofa priest who ruled over the great 
Source of kingdom of Ethiopia, to which were 
«c Prester subject some Jewish tribes, including 
John.” the Bene Mosheh who dwelt beyond 
the River Sambation. The only writ- 
ers of the Middle Ages who expressed doubts as to 
the genuineness of Eldad's narrative and his hala- 
kot were Abraham ibn Ezra (Commentary to Ex. ii. 
22) and Meir of Rothenburg (Responsa, No. 195). 
Modern critics are divided in their opinions con- 
cerning Eldad. Pinsker, Gratz, and Neubauer saw 
in him a Karaite missionary endeavoring to discredit 
the Talmud by his statement that the four tribes did 
not know the names of the Tannaim and Amoraim, 
and that their halakot were different from those of 
the Talmud. This opinion was refuted by Schorr 
and Jellinek, who observed that Eldad’s halakot 
contain rules concerning the examination of slaugh- 
tered animals which are not accepted 
Modern by the Karaites. P. Frankl regarded 
Opinions. Eldad as a mere charlatan whose say- 
ings and doings are not worth atten- 
tion. Reifmann denied outright the existence of 
Eldad, and considered the letters of the community 
of Kairwan and of Zemah ben Hayyim of Sura to 
be forgeries. Metz was the first to analyze the con- 
tents of Eldad’s book in the light of the reports of 
othertravelers. A. Epstein followed Metz’s method, 
and came to the conclusion that Eldad’s book is 
somewhat of the nature of a historical novel in which 
truth is mixed with imagination. The halakot are, 
according to him, genuine, and were in use among 
the countrymen of Eldad, either in a province of 
eastern Africa or in Yemen, where the Jews at that 
time knew Hebrew, but not the Talmud. For Eldad 
could not have been a native of Abyssinia, the coun- 
try of the Falashas, since there only Geez is spoken; 
and no trace of this dialect appears in Eldad’s 
Ilebrew; there are, however, some traces of Arabic, 
which Eldad must have known, although he as- 
serted the contrary. 
Eldad’s travels have been published from the vari- 
ous existing versions: Mantua, 1480; Constan- 
tinople, 1516; 7b.1519; Venice, 1544, 
Editions. 1605, 1648; Fürth, witha Judzeo-Ger- 
man translation by 8. H. Weil, 1769; 
Zolkiev, 1772; Jessnitz, 1772; Leghorn, 1828; in Jel- 
linek’s “Bet ha-Midrash,” iii., vi.; Presburg, 1891 
(ed. by Abraham Epstein). As to the differences be- 
tween the various versions, see D. H. Müller, * Die 
Recensionen und Versionen des Eldad ha-Dani," in 
« Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschatten” (vol. xli. Vienna, 1892). Eldad's nar- 
rative was translated into Latin by G. Genebrard 
(Paris, 1584), and also, anonymously, into Arabie 
(St. Petersburg MSS. Nos. 074, 103) and into Ger- 
man (Dessau, 1700; Jessnitz, 1723). Extracts of the 
ITebrew text are given by Bartolocci (* Bibl. Rab.,” 
i. 100) and by Eisenmenger (*Entdecktes Juden- 
thum,” ii. 527). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 100; Schorr, 
in He-Haluz, vi. 64; P. Frankl, in Monatssehrift, 1873, p. 491 : 
Neubauer, in Journal Asiatique, 1861, 3d ed., v. 239 et seq.: 


idem, in Jew. Quart. Rev. i. 95, iii. 141; Grütz, Gesch. ii. 473; 
A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani (Hebr.), Presburg. 1s01; idem, in 
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R. E. J. xxv.; Reifinann, in Ha-Karmel, viii.: Berliner's Ma- 
gazin, xv. 65; Metz, iu Das Jüdische Litteraturblatt, 1577, 
NO. 40; Cassel, in Erseh and Gruber, section ji., part 27, p. 
166; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 923. 

G I. Bn. 


ELDAD AND MEDAD (Modad according to 
the Septuagiut): Two men who prophesied in the 
camp during the wanderings in the wilderness 
(Num. xi. 26-29). According to an old rabbinical 
tradition, they predicted the war with Gog and 
Magog. “The king from the land of Magog will 
unite all the hosts of the heathen in a warfare on the 
soil of Palestineagainst the Jews returnin g from the 
Exile at the Messianic time, but the Lord [Dp = 
Kipzoc] will be ready in the time of distress and slay 
them with the fire issuing forth from His throne, 
and their bodies will fall upon the mountains of the 
land of Israel and beeaten up by the wild beasts and 
the birds of heaven. "Then willall the dead of the 
people of Israel be revived and partake of the bliss 
prepared for them from the beginning (Targ. Yer. 
to Num. xi. 26; comp. Sanh. 17a; Tan., Beha‘alo- 
teka, ed. Buber, 22). According to the fragment of 
Targum Yer. (i0.), the heathen will fall into the 
hand of the Messiah (comp. Bacher, ^ Ag. Tan.” i. 
88, ii. 119; " Monatsschrift," 1857, pp. 946 et seq.). 

This Messianic prophecy of Eldad and Medad 
seems to have been made the subject of a special 
work, consisting of 400 lines, which circulated in 
the first Christian century ; it is quoted in the “Shep- 
herd of Hermas,” vision ii. 3, as containing the sen- 
tence found also in the Targum: “The Lord [Kópioc] 
is nigh to those in distress." See Schürer, “ Gesch.” 
9d ed., iii. 266. 

E. G. H. K. 

ELDER, or ZAKEN: In primitive times age 
was a necessary condition of authority. Not only 
among the ancient Jews, but also among other na- 
tions of antiquity, the elders of the nation or of the 
clan constituted the official class. The institution 
of elders existed among the Egyptians (Gen. 1. 7), 
among the Midianites (Num. xxii. 7), and lateramon g 
the Greeks (yépovrec or mpeoBvrepor) and Romans (“ pa- 
tres” or “senatus ”). Although the Talmud (Yoma 
28b) points to the existence of such an institution in 
the time of Abraham, no distinct mention is made of 
it in the Bible until the period of the Exodus. Moses 
is commanded to assemble the elders of the people, 
and to assure them of a Speedy redemption from 
Egyptian bondage (Ex. iii. 16, 18)  Afterward the 
elders occupied an important position in the com- 
munal as well as in the political affairsof the Jewish 
people. It is not certain that they were elected by 
the people, although they were considered their rep- 
resentatives, and were frequently identified with the 
" 'am " (people) itself in the Bible (Ex. iv. 29; xix. 
7, 8; xxiv. 1; Josh. xxiii. 9 ef al.), 

The position and function of the elder are nowhere 
clearly defined. “What there was of permanent 
official authority lay in the hands of the elders and 
heads of the houses; in times of war they com- 
manded each his own household, and in peace they 
dispensed justice each within his own circle " (Well- 
hausen). They were the defenders of the interests 
of their constituents, and were especially powerful 
in local or municipal affairs (Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 2, 
xxii. 15, xxv. 7: Josh. xx. 4; Ruth iv. 9). Together 
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with the priests, they sometimes participated in cer- 
tain sacrificial rites (Lev. iv. 15, ix. 1. In national 
affairs they held a very important position. It was 
at the request of the elders that Samuel consented to 
à monarchical form of government in Isracl (I Sam. 
viii. 4). It was through their intervention that 
Abner succeeded in appointing David king over 
Israel (II Sam. iii. 17). "The elders were accom plices 
in the conspiracy of Absalom (II Sam. xvii. 4); to 
them Rehoboam first turned for advice (I Kings xii. 
6), and they were also a prominent factor in the 
proceedings brought against Naboth by Jezebel 
(I Kings xxi. 8-13). 

It is not known whether all the officers of the 
common wealth were chosen from the body of elders 
(compare Ex. xviii. 25and Num. xi. 16). As judges, 
however, and as the chief representatives of the 
people, the elders enjoyed their authority for a long 
period. The Mishnah speaks of the elders as the 
recipients of the oral law from Joshua (Abot i. 1), 
and as the forerunners of the Sanhedrin (Sanh. 2a). 
The institution of elders flourished during the period 
of the Babylonian Exile (Ezek. viii. 1, xiv. 1, xx. Dy 
and continued in Palestine during the Persian and 
Greek periods (Ezra v. 5, 9; vi. 1, 14; x. 8; I Macc. 
vii. 81; xii. 6, 35; xiii. 86; Judith vi. 21, vii. 23, 
viii. 88, x. 6; and in Susanna). See J UDGE; PATRI- 
AROHAL FAMILY AND AUTHORITY; and especially 
SANHEDRIN, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hastings, Dict. Bible ; Hamburger, R. B. T.: 
Wellhausen, I. J. G.; Driver, Deuteronom V. pp. 199, 233, New 
York, 1893; Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, chap. iii., Ber- 
lin, 1853: Ewald, The Antiquities of Israel, Index, Boston, 
18/6; McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
Index, New_York, 189£: Amram, Zekenim, in Jour. Bib. 
Lit., June, 1900; Reifmann, Sanhedrin (in Hebrew), Ber- 
dychev, 1888: A. Büchler, Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem, 
pp. 163, 168, Vienna, 1002. 

J. II. G. 


ROS, 
ELDER, REBELLIOUS (=m jpr): An 
elder who defies the authoritative rabbinic interpre- 
tation of the Mosaie Law. In the period when the 
Sanhedrin flourished this was a capital offense, pun- 
ishable by strangulation (Sanh. xi. 1) Thisis based 
on Deut. xvii. 8-13, and according to the Talmud 
refers not to an ordinary man who refuses to abide 
by the decision of tlie priest or the judge, but toa 
regular ordained rabbi, or a judge, or an elder over 
the age of forty, or one of the twenty-three jurists 
constituting the minor Sanhedrin of a city or town. 
If such a judge dared to defy the decision of a ma- 
jority of the major Sanhedrin, he became liable to 
the penalty of strangulation. R. Meïr, however, 
would convict only an elder whose Opposition con- 
cerned a criminal act Which, if committed uninten- 
tionally, would entail a sin-offering, or, committed 
intentionally, would be punished with excision 
(—n^5) According to R. Judah, the elder could 
be convicted only of a schismatic decision concern- 
ing a law which had its ori gin in Scripture, but the 
interpretation of which was left to the Soferim. 

The mode of procedure in such cases of contumacy 
is related in the Mishnah. There were three tribu- 
nals (in Jerusalem), one at the foot of the Temple 
hill (Mount Moriah), another at the entrance to the 
court of the Temple, and another at the granite cor- 
ridor (= pnn now) of the Temple. The associate 
judges, with the accused, came hefore the tribunal 
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atthefootof the Temple hill. The accused pleaded : 
“Thus and so have I expounded the Law, and thus 
and so have my associates; thus and thus have I 
taught the people, and thus have my associates." 
The judges of the tribunals, if they had any tradi- 
tion bearing upon the case, gave their opinion; if 
not, they betook themselves to the tribunal at the 
entrance to the court of the Temple, where the 
same proceeding was repeated, Finally, they all 
appeared before the highest tribunal at the granite 
hall of the Temple, whence came the interpretation 
of the Torah. The Great Sanhedrin rendered a de- 
cision. Should the elder still maintain a schismatic 
position and persist in asserting it, he became liable 
to punishment. In this event he was brought be- 
fore the supreme court for trial, conviction, and ex- 
ecution. According to R. Akiba, the execution took 
place on the first festival following his conviction, 
when, as a rule, the people were gathered together 
in Jerusalem, so “that the people may hear and 
fear" R. Meir thought such a delay cruel, and 
would have had the culprit executed immediately 
after his conviction, which would be followed by a 
proclamation announcing the execution. The re- 
bellious elder was classed with three other offenders: 
one who incites to idolatry (= mD»), a rebellious 
gon, and a perjured witness. In all these cases the 
execution was publicly announced (Sanh. 89a). 

The question whether the supreme court might 
pardon the rebellious elder and overlook the insult 
done it by his dissent isa contreverted point, and the 
opinion of the majority was that pardon was not 
permissible, as this would increase the number of 
schisms in Israel (Sanh, 88a and b). 

$. 8. J. D. E. 


ELEAD: A descendant of Ephraim, found in 
the genealogical list in I Chron. vii, 21. He joined 
a party of raiders to take away the flocks of Gath, 
and was killed by the Gittites. The name does not 


appear in the genealogical list in Numbers. 
E. G. II. G. B. L. 


ELEALAH: Town of the Moabite plateau, con- 
quered by Gad and Reuben and rebuilt by the latter 
(Num. xxxii. 3,87). Itis mentioned, together with 
thetown of Heshbon, in the prophecies concerning 
Moab (Isa. xvi. 9). Elealah was still known in Roman 
times, and is to-day identified with the mound of dé- 
bris called “Al-‘Al” about a mile north of Heshbon. 

E. G. H. E. I. N. 


ELEAZAR: 1. High priest; third son of Aaron. 
After his two elder brothers, Nadab and Abihu, had 
suffered death for offering strange fire before the 
Lord, Eleazar became his father’s chief assistant, 
with the title “prince of the princes of the Levites ” 
(Num. iii. 82), his funetions including the supervi- 
sion of the oil for the seven-branched candlestick, 
the incense, and all that pertained to the inner sanc- 
tuary (db. iv. 16). Shortly before Aaron's death 
Eleazar was clothed in his father's official garments 
to signify that he was Aaron's successor (ib. xx. 25- 
29). God'scommands were now addressed to Moses 
and Eleazar (db. xxvi. 1), and Eleazar is mentioned 
as God's second representative in Israel, beside 
Moses (db. xxxii. 28), and even before Joshua (Num. 
xxxii. 28, xxxiv. 17; Josh. xiv. 1, xvii. 4, xix. 51, 
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xxi 1) He was the progenitor of most of the high 

priests. He was buried “in Gibeah, of Phinehas his 

son, which was given him in the hill country of 

Ephraim ? (Num. xxiv. 33, R. V.). 

Eleazar is said to have added to the Book of 
Joshua the section xxiv. 29-82 (B. B. 15a, 1. 21), 
and his son Phinehas, verse 33. 

E. G. H. E. K. 

3. A son of Dodai, an Ahohite (II Sam. xxiii. 9, 
R. V.), or of Dodo the Ahohite (I Chron. xi. 12); 
one of the three principal captains of David’s army. 

3, Fourth son of Mattathias and brother of J udas 
Maccabeus; surnamed “ Avaran” (I Macc. ii.9, Avapáv; 
ib. vi. 48, Xavapáv for Avapay; Josephus, * Ant.” xii. 
6,81, Atpav). He distinguished himself by a coura- 
geous act at the battle of Bet-Zekaryah (162 B.C.), 
when the Jews under Judas Maccabeus were hard 
pressed by the large Syrian army commanded by 
Lysias and encouraged by the presence of the youth- 
fulking Antiochus Eupator. Eleazar, seeing among 
the enemy's elephants one that was armed with 
royal breastplates, and that was taller than the rest, 
concluded that it carried the king. Wishing to put 
an end to the misery of his people, and being desir- 
ous of gaining everlasting fame for himself, Eleazar 
fought his way through the ranks of the enemy, 
and, creeping under the elephant, speared it from 
beneath, the animal crushing him in its fall (I Macc. 
vi. 48-46; Josephus, 7.c. xii. 9, & 4; idem, * B. J.” i. 1, 
& 5). Because of this deed Eleazar is especially men- 
tioned in a midrash (Rashi to Deut. xxxiii. 11; comp. 
* Megillat Antiochus,” ed. Gaster, verses 63, 64). 

II Maccabees does not mention Eleazar; and Jose- 
phus modifies the account in his * Wars," following 
the story of I Macc. vi. 48 only in his “ Antiquities.” 
Eleazar is included among the seventy translators of 
the Bible that are mentioned in the Letter of Aris- 
teas (§ 50); and scholars have assumed that this 
fictitious name was taken from that of the Macca- 
bean (Wendland, in Kautzsch, “ Apokryphen,” ii. 3). 
In the Syrian document, however, the name reads 
“Eliezer” (Wendland, “ Aristeas,” p. 143, Leipsic, 
1900). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. ii. 363; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 
i. 213; Willrich, Judaica, p. 149, Göttingen, 1900; Krauss, in 
Rev. Et. Juives, xxx. 216; for the name " Avaran” see 
Fritsche, Kurzgefasstes Evegetisches Handbuch to I Maec. 
ii. 5, and Zóckler, Kurzgefasstes Commentary ibid. 

E, G. H. E. K.—S. KR. 

4. Son of Ananias, the high priest. T hough be- 
longing toa family which strove to maintain friendly 
terms with the Romans, he induced his priestly col- 
leagues to discontinue the daily sacrifice for the em- 
peror, and to decline presents from the pagans (* B. 
J." ii. 17, SS 2-4), thereby causing a rupture with 
the Romans. The rebels, under the leadership of 
Eleazar, took possession of the lower city and the 
Temple, and fought for seven days with the peace 
party. The Sicarii under Menahem attacked the 
peace party, killing Ananias and his brother Heze- 
kiah. This led to a conflict between the parties of 
Menahem and Eleazar, in which the former was 
defeated and driven from Jerusalem. Eleazar also 
attacked the Roman garrison that had retired to 
the fortified towers—Hippicus, Phaselus, and Ma- 
riamne; the Romans capitulated and surrendered 


| their arms on condition of free retreat, but were all 
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massacred by the rebels (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 17, 88 
2-10). Meg. Ta‘an. 11 refers to this event. 

The Romans retired from Judah and Jerusalem 
on the 17th of Elul It seems that Eleazar had coins 
struck in his name, with the inscription: *'The First 
Year of the Liberation of Jerusalem.” On the organ- 
ization of the rebellion Eleazar, with Jesus b. Sap- 
phias, was appointed general of Idumea (* B. Jd.” ii. 
20, § 4, reading ’Araviou instead of viov N gov). Grütz's 
opinion that Eleazar is identical with Eleazar b. 
Ananiah b. Hezekiah Garon is inadmissible. In Yo- 
sippon, ch. 95-97, Eleazar b. Ananiah is confounded 
with Eleazar ben Jair (see ALBINUS: ANANIAS). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 453, 471; Sehürer, 

Gesch. 3d ed., i. 602 ; Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Gesch. 

Palüstinas, p. 368; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 


pp. 161-166; Levy, Gesch. der Jüdischen AMiinzen, p. 88; 
Agadat Shir ha-Shirim, ed. Schechter, pp. 47, 96 


9. Priest and treasurer of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. Eleazar, anxious to save the costly curtains of 
the Temple from the greed of Crassus, who had 
seized the treasure of the Temple amounting to 9,000 
talents, gave him a golden beam weighing 300 mine, 
the existence of which was unknown to the other 
priests on account of its wooden casing. He made 
Crassus swear to spare the rest of the Temple. Cras- 
sus, notwithstanding his oath, took all the gold of 
the Temple (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 7, & 1). 

6. Leader of the Zealots in the war against Ves- 
pasian and Titus; son of Simon (Josephus, *B, J.” 
ii. 20, 8 8; iv. 4, 8 7; for vide I/ovoc read Xiuovoc). He 
belonged to a noble priestly family. After the de- 
feat of Cestius, Eleazar seized the abandoned impedi- 
menta of the Romans and the treasure of the Tem- 


BRASS COIN OF ELEAZAR BEN SIMON, 


Obverse: 155 ày^N—" Eleazar the Priest.” A vase; in fleld 
to right a palm-branch. Reverse: (SyJawy noxio nns riv 
—'"'The First Year of the Redemption of Israel," round a 
cluster of grapes. 


(After Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage.**) 


ple, and employed the Zealots as armor-bearers (* B. 
J.” ii. 20, § 83). He found an ally in the priest Zacha- 
rias, son of Amphikalles, with whose help he sup- 
planted the peaceable high priest Ananias and his 
party, and admitted the Idumeans into Jerusalem 
(ib. iv. 4, & 1). When the patriot Johannes turned 
from Giscala to Jerusalem after the subjugation of 
Galilee, Eleazar would not submit to him, but re- 
tired to the court of the Temple with his friends 
Judah b. Helika and Simon b. Ezron. During the 
Passover Eleazar's men opened the gates of the 
court of the Temple, whereupon the followers of 
Johannes stole in among the pilgrims, overpowered 
Eleazar's people, and drove them from the court (70 
C.E.: 7b. v. 8, 8 1; Tacitus, v. 12). 


— 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed.. iii. 509, 526; Schürer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., i. 628, 625; Schlatter, Zur Topographie und 
Gesch. Palüstinas, p. 368; Reinach, Textes d' Auteurs Grecs 
et Romains, p. 320: Prosopographia Imperii Romani, s.v. 
Eleazar. 

7. Martyr in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
In the religious persecution under Antiochus, Elea- 
zar, a scholar of rank, “and of a noble counte- 
nance,” at that time “well stricken in years,” was 
compelled to eat pork, his mouth bein g opened by 
force. When offered the alternatives of death or re- 
nunciation of his faith, he chose the former, in or- 
der to set a “noble example to the young.” The 
king’s followers desired to protect him, and im- 
plored him at least to pretend to obey the commands 
of the king. Eleazar refused, and died the death of 
a martyr (II Macc. vi. 18-81). In Antioch (IV Macc. 
V., Vi), Eleazar’s edifying martyrdom, with that of 
the seven Maccabean brothers, was honored by the 
Roman Church (Origen, *Exhortatio ad Marty- 
rium,” ch, 22-27; “Comm. in Ep. ad Rom.” iv. ch. 
10; Chrysostom). Cardinal Rampolla’s investiga- 
tions have proved the historical character of the ac- 
count despite the fact that while the seven martyrs 
are mentioned in rabbinical legend, Eleazar seems 
to be unknown to the Rabbis (* Martyre et Sepulture 
des Macchabées,? Bru ges, 1900). Grütz had already 
declared it to be substantially true (* Geschichte," 
eded., ii. 817). Herzfeld’s supposition (* Geschichte 
des Volkes Jisrael," ii. 75) that Eleazar is identical 
with Eleazar ben Harsom is untenable. 

G. S. Kr. 


ELEAZAR I.(LAZAR) (Eleazar b. Sham- 
mua‘): Mishnaic teacher of the fourth genera- 
tion, frequently cited in rabbinic writings without 
his patronymic (Ab. iv. 12; Git. iii. 8, incorrectly 
“Eliezer”; compare Gem. Git. 31b; Yer. Git. iii. 
45a, Mishnah and Gem.) He wasof priestly descent 
(Meg. 27b; Sotah 39a) and rich (Eccl. R. xi. 1), and 
acquired great fame as a teacher of traditional law. 
He was a discipleof Akiba (Zeb. 93a, 110b), but ow- 
ing to the Hadrianic proscriptions of Jewish observ- 
ances, was not ordained by him. After Akiba's 
death, however, R. Judah b. Baba ordained Eleazar, 
together with Meir, Jose b. Halafta, Judah b. Ila'i, 
and Simon b. Yohai, at a secluded Spot between 
Usha and Shefar‘am. The ordainer was detected in 
the act and brutally slain; but the ordained escaped, 
and eventually became the custodians and dissemi- 
nators of Jewish tradition (Sanh. 18b; ‘Ab. Zarah 
8b). 

Mention is made of a controversy between Eleazar 
and R. Meir at Ardiska (Tosef., Naz. vi. 1; see Neu- 
bauer, “G. T.” p. 106). He also maintained halakic 
discussions with R. Judah b. :lllai and R. Jose 
(Tosef., Zeb. v. 4, x. 10), and quite frequently with 
R. Simon b. Yohai (Shek. iii. 1; Yoma v. 7); but he 
never appeared with them at the sessions of the San- 
hedrin at Usha. Hence it may be assumed that he 
did not return to the scene of his ordination. Where- 
ever he settled, he presided over a college to which 
large numbers of students were attracted (Er. 53a; 
Yer. Yeb. viii. 9d; compare Mek., Beshallah, Ama- 
lek, i.), among whom are named J oseph or Issi ha- 
Babli (Tosef., Zeb. ii. 17; Men. 182), and the compiler 
of the Mishnah, R. Judah I. (*Er. 53a); and thus, 
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while his name does not appear in rabbinic lore as 
oftenas the names of his colleagues at the ordination, 
Eleazar had an ineradicable influence on the devel- 
opment of the Talmud. Abba Arika styles him “the 
most excellent among the sages" (WINT NIAID, 
Ket. 40a; Git. 96b) and R. Johanan expresses un- 
bounded admiration for his large-heartedness (Er. 
09a). 

Eleazar's motto was, “Let the honor of thy pupil 
be as dear to thee as that of thy colleague; that of 
thy colleague, as the reverence of thy master; and 
the reverence of thy master, as that of the Most 
High" (Ab. iv. 12; Ab. R. N. xxvii. 4) His disci- 
ples once requested him to teil them 
whereby he merited unusual longev- 
ity, when he replied, “I have never 
converted the Synagogue into a pas- 
sageway [for the sake of convenience]; have never 
trodden over the heads of the holy people [7.c., come 
late to college and stepped between the rows of atten- 
tive students; compare ABDAN]; and have never 
pronounced the priestly blessing before offering the 
benediction preceding it” (Meg. 27b; Sotah 39a). 
When asked what merits will save man from the 
tribulations which are to precede the Messianic 
epoch, he replied, “Let him engage in the study of 
the Law and in deeds of benevolence ” (Sanh. 98b). 
According to Eleazar, children as well as pious 
adults share in the glory of God (Midr. Teh. xxii. 
31). He also taught that the world rests on a single 
pillar, the name of which is *Righteousness"; as 
the Bible says (Prov. x. 25, Hebr.), “ The righteous 
is the foundation of the world” (Hag. 12b). 

The following anecdote concerning Eleazar is 
twice told in the Midrashim (Lev. R. xxiii. 4; Cant. 
R. ii. 2): R. Eleazar visited a certain place where 
he was invited to lead the people in prayer, but he 
avowed inability todoso. “ What!” cried the aston- 
ished people; “is this the celebrated R. Eleazar? 
Surely he deserves not to be called ‘Rabbi’!” Elea- 
zar's face colored with shame, and he repaired to his 
teacher Akiba. “ Why art thou so crestfallen?” in- 
quired Akiba; whereupon Eleazar related his un- 
pleasant experience. “Does my master wish to 
learn?" asked Akiba; and, on receiving Eleazar's 
affirmative answer, Akiba instructed him. Later, 
Eleazar again visited the scene of his mortification, 
and the people again requested him to lead them 
in prayer. This time he readily complied with their 
request, whereupon the people remarked, “ R. Elea- 
zar has become unmuzzled ” (pbrin'N, from DDN = 
“to muzzle ?), and they called him * Eleazar Hasma " 
(compare Geiger, *Schriften," iv. 949). The hero 
of this anecdote is doubtless the subject of the pres- 
ent article, and not, as is generally assumed, Elea- 
zar Hisma. The latter was never Akiba’s pupil. 
Indeed, he was Akiba’s senior, and in the account of 
a halakic discussion between him and Eleazar b. 
Azariah and Akiba, his name precedes that of Akiba 
(Neg. vii. 2; Sifre, Deut. 16). Eleazar I. was an 
acknowledged disciple of Akiba, and the Midrashim 
explicitly state that he “ went to Akiba, his teacher.” 


His 
Motto. 
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ELEAZAR II. (LAZAR): Palestinian amora. 
of the third century (second and third genera- 
tions). In the Midrashim he is frequently cited with. 
his patronymie, Eleazar b. Pedat, but in the Tal- 
mudim only occasionally so. He wasa Babylonian 
by birth (Yer. Ber. ii. 4b; Yer. Shek. ii. 47a) and of 
priestly descent (Yer. Ber. v. 9d; M. K. 28a). In 
his native country he was a disciple of Samuel (Er. 
66a: B. B. 82b), and more especially of Rab (B. B. 
185b; Hul. 111b), whom he in after years generally 
cited by the appellation “our teacher” (Git. 9b; B. 
B. 152a), and whose college he revered above all 
others, recognizing in it the “lesser sanctuary ” of 
the Diaspora, spoken of by Ezekiel (xi. 16) as prom- 
ised to the exiles in Babylonia (Meg. 29a; Yalk., 
Ezek. 352). When and why he left his native 
country is not stated; but from the data extant it. 
appears that his ardent love for “the land of Israel” 
(Ket. 111a) and the superior opportunities which 
Palestine afforded for religious practises (Yer. R. H. 
ii. 58b; Ket.112a), impelled him to emigrate thither: 
—and at a comparatively early age, since some of 
Rabbi’s contemporaries were still alive and active 
(B. B. 87a; Hul. 110a). Indeed, it seems that for a 
time Eleazar even attended the lectures of R. Hiy- 
yah (Yer. Ket. ix. 38b; Yer. B. M. x. 12c) and of 
R. Hoshaiah (Yer. Yeb. iv. 5d). This was for him 
a period of hard study, which gave rise to the homi- 
letic remark that the Biblical saying (Prov. v. 19), 
“Be thou ravished always with her love," was well 
illustrated by Eleazar b. Pedat at Sepphoris, who 
was so absorbed in his studies as to be unconscious 
of all worldly needs ( Er. 54b). 

Later, Eleazar became attached to the college 
founded by R. Johanan at Tiberias (Yer. Ber. ii. 4b; 
Tem. 95b; Ker. 27a), where his scholarship procured 

him great honors. In the city he was 

At associated with Simon b. Eliakim in 
Tiberias. the office of judge (B.K. 117b), and at 
the college he occupied the position of 
colleague-disciple (THOM san) of Johanan (Yer. 
Sanh. i. 18b), who himself repeatedly admitted that 
Eleazar had enlightened him (Yer. Meg. i. 12c; Yer. 
Sanh. iii. 21b), once declaring that “the son of Pedat 
sits and interperts the Law as did Moses at the direct 
inspiration from the Almighty” (Yeb. 79b) After 
the death of Simeon b. Lakish, Eleazar was chosen 
to fill the position of assistant to Johanan (B. M. 
84a). When Johanan became disabled through 
grief at Simeon’s death, Eleazar presided over the 
college (Yer. Meg. i. 72b), and after the death of 
Johanan succeeded him in the office of head master. 

The fame of Eleazar as an expert expounder of 
the Law having reached Babylonia, his most promi- 
nent contemporaries there addressed to him intricate 
halakic questions, to which he returned satisfactory 
answers (Bezah 16b; Yer. Kid. i. 60c; B. B. 185b; 
Hul. 86b). This happened so often that he became 
known in his native country as the “master [7.e.. 
legal authority] of the land of Israel" (Yoma 9b; 
Git. 19b; Niddah 20b); and anonymous decisions 
introduced in the Babylonian schools with the state- 
ment Dno yow (“They sent word from there”; Be- 
zah 4b; Git. 79a) were understood, as a matter of 
course, to emanate from Eleazar b. Pedat (Sanh.17b). 

Eleazar was averse to the study of esoteries (Hag. ' 


Eleazar II. 
Eleazar b. Azariah 


18a). With reference to this study, he would cite 
the saying of Ben Sira (Ecclus. [Sirach] iii. 21), 
“Seck not things that are too hard for 
His Views thee, and search not out things that 
on Study. areabove thy strength " (Yer. Ha g. ii. 
Tic). He prized knowledge above all 
things; therefore he remarked, “He who possesses 
knowledge is as great as if the Temple were rebuilt 
in his days" (Sanh. 923); and from Job xx. ?1 he 
teaches that he who does not contribute toward the 
support of scholars will not be blessed in his prop- 
erty (00.). Eleazar was exceedingly poor, and often 
lacked the necessaries of life (Ta‘an. 20a). He fre- 
quently sang the praises of charity. “The practise 
of charity,” he was wont to say, “is more meritori- 
ous than all oblations; as the Bible says (Prov. xxi. 
3) “To do justice [Hebr. nps] and judgment is 
more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice’ [Suk. 
49b]. He who practises charity secretly is greater 
[in the sight of God] than Moses himself; for Moses 
himself admitted (Deut. ix. 19), ‘I was afraid of the 
anger,' while of secrot charity the Bible says (Prov. 
xxi. 14), “A gift in secret pacifieth anger '" (B. B. 9b). 
Benevolence and acts of loving-kindness, ny 
DDN, extending to both rich and poor, are, accord- 
ing to Eleazar's interpretation, even greater than 
charity; as the Bible says (Hosea x. 12), *Sow to 
yourselves in righteousness [ITebr. np1y5], reap 
in mercy [Spnj.” With reference to npqN, the 
Bible uses “sowing,” indicating an operation that 
leaves it in doubt whether the sower will or will 
not enjoy the fruit; while with reference to mercy 
“reaping” is used, an occupation that renders the 
enjoying of the results very probable (Suk. 49b). 
From the same Scriptural expression Eleazar draws 
the lesson, “ Charity is rewarded only in proportion to 
the kindness in it" (72.); that is, the pleasant and 
thoughtful way in which it is given, and the per- 
sonal sacrifice it involves. 

Poor as he was, Eleazar would never accept any 
gifts, or even invitations to the patriarch's table. 
When any were extended to him, he would decline 
them with the remark, “It seems that ye do not wish 
me to live long, since the Bible says (Prov. xv. 27), 
‘He that hateth gifts shall live?” (Meg. 28a; Hul. 
44b). His scant earnings he would share with other 
needy scholars; thus, he once purposely lost a coin 
in order that poverty-stricken Simon b. Abba, who 
was following him, might find it. When the latter 
did find it and offered to restore it, Eleazar assured 
him that he had renounced its ownership and for- 
feited all rights thereto, and that consequently it 
was the property of the finder (Yer. B. M. ii. 
8c). It is also reported as his custom first to of- 
fer a mite to the poor, and then to offer prayer fo 
God (B. B. 10a) Even to impostors he would 
never refuse charity. “Were it not for the ex- 
istence of impostors, not a single refusal of char- 
ity could ever be atoned for; we therefore ought 
to show gratitude to them” (Yer. Peah viii. 21b; 
Ket. 68a). 

There are no data to show how long Eleazar sur- 
vived R. Johanan, but the probability is that he died 
about 279 c.m. 


MBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. Let séq.3 Frankel, 
Mebo, pp. 111b et seq.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., S.U.5 
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Weiss, Dor, iii. 85 et scq.; Zacuto, Y'uhasin, ed. Filipowski, 

pp. 113a et scq. 

S. S. BS. M. 

ELEAZAR B. ABINA: Palestinian hagga- 
dist of the fourth amoraic generation (fourth cen- 
tury c.E.); junior contemporary of Aha IIL., in whose 
name he repeats some homiletie remarks (Pesik. R. 
xiv. 60b, xxi. 109b), and senior of R. Yudan, who 
reports in his name (Midr. Teh. xxxi. 1). | 

One of thehomilies bearing Eleazar's name argues 
that the observance of the Sabbath is tantamount 
to all other commandments combined, which he 
tries to prove from passages in each of the three 
divisions of the Bible—the Pentateuch (Ex. xvi. 28, 
29), the Prophets (Ezek. xx. 18), and the Hagio- 
grapha (Neh. ix. 18, 14). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Agada der Palestinensischen Amo- 

rier, iii. 696 et seq. 

S. S. S. M. 

ELEAZAR, ABRAHAM: Fictitiousauthorof 
au ancient work on alchemy published in Leipsic 
in 1760, and bearing the title “R. Abrahami Flea- 
zaris Uraltes Chymisches Werk.” The real author 
seems to have been Julius Gervasius of Schwarz- 
burg, whose name is given as the editor on the 
title-page of the first part. Inthe preface itis stated 
that Abraham took not only his alchemistic notions, 
but also the illustrations, from the copper tablets of 
Tubal Cain. The edition of 1760is said on the title- 
page to be the second. The second part also pre- 
tends to be by Abraham Eleazar, who asserts that 
he merely reproduces what was engraved upon 
the copper tablets by a certain Jew, Samuel Baruch. 
Itis further stated that the ori ginal was written in 
Latin, Arabic, Chaldaic, and Syriac. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Schach het den Juden, p. 183; 
idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 906; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 931; compare 
Berthelot, La Chimie aw Moyen Age, i. 230. G 


ELEAZAR BEN AHWAI (AHBAI): Prob- 
ably identical, according to Bacher (^ Ag. Tan.” ii. 
955), with Eleazar b. Mahbai or Mahbai, a tanna of the 
second century, contemporary of Judah b. Bathyra 
and Aha I. (Tosef., Yeb. xiv. 4) He is cited but 
twiceunderthis name. His most important remark 
is with regard to the Pentateuchal expression “pn 
("saying"; literally, “to say”), which frequently 
follows the statement, “God spake to Moses.” and 
which he explains as implying that God spake to 
Moses not in Moses’ interest, but in that of Israel: 
He spake to Moses to say to the people (Sifra, Wa- 
yikra, ii. 13; compare Yalk., Lev. 431, where the pa- 
tronymic is “ Dehabai ”). 

8. S, S. M. 


ELEAZAR BEN ‘ARAK: Tanna of the sec- 
ond generation (first century c.x.). Bein g first among 
the disciples of R. Johanan ben Zakkai (Ab. ii. 
8; Ab. R. N. xiv. 8), he delighted his master with 
his wisdom and penetration, so that the most ex- 
travagant encomiums were lavished upon him. It 
wassaid, “Were all the sages of Israel placed in one 
scale, and Eleazar b. ‘Arak in the other, he would 
outweigh them all" (Ab.Z.c. ; Ab. R. N. xiv. 4), while 
his great master styled him * Risin g Well” or * Qush- 
ing Stream? (PBW $m, 321non py, 25). The 
master once propounded the question, “Which ac- 
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Eleazar II. 
Eleazar b. Azariah 


a E a M 


quisition is best for man to strive after?” Several 
solutions were handed in, among them one from 
Eleazar, who suggested, “A good heart” (3b 35); 
thereupon Johanan remarked, “I prefer Eleazar's 
solution to all of yours, since yours are included in 
his” (Ab. ii. 9; Ab. R. N. xiv. 5). Again, the master 
propounded, “ Which is the worst characteristic that 
man should shun?” In this case, also, Eleazar’s 
reply, “ An evil heart,” was accepted by the teacher 
(b.). Compare BERURIAH; CONSOLATION. 

In the mystical interpretation of the Scriptures, 
also, Eleazar distinguished himself, and to such an 
extent as to call forth his master’s ecstatic ex- 
clamation, “Happy art thou, O father Abraham, 
from whose loins sprang Eleazar b. ‘Arak” (Yer. 
Hag. ii. 77a). To his counsel, often sought and al- 
ways beneficial, was applied the Biblical expression 
(Ps. i. 8), “ Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 
Beneficiaries of his counsel in theiradmiration styled 
him “Prophet”; whereupon he remarked, “I am 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but my 
teachers have communicated to me the traditional 
verity that every counsel subserving the promotion 
of the glory of God realizes good results” (Midr. 
Teh. i.8.). His motto was, “Be diligent in the pur- 
suit of study; be prepared to answer the Epicurean, 
and realize for whom thou laborest and who thy 
employer is.” 

Eleazar’s name is connected with but few halakot, 
and with only one halakic midrash. The reason for 
this disappointing paucity of doctrines and sayings 
is found in the story of the period immediately suc- 
cecding the death of Johanan b. Zakkai. The disci- 

ples chose Jabneh for their scene of 
Eleazar in activity, while Eleazar went to Em- 
Emmaus. maus, theresidence of his wife—a par- 
ticularly healthful place, blessed with 
good water, a pleasant climate, and warm baths. 
Separated from his colleagues, his faculties became 
stunted; and he is said to have completely forgotten 
all he had ever learned (Ab. R. N. xiv. 6; Eccl. R. 
vii. 7). In later years he was pointed out as a warn- 
ing to the self-opinionated; the Talmud applying 
to him the motto of R. Nehorai: “ Inter thyself in a 
place where the Law is studied, and think not that 
it will seek thee; for only thy colleagues will per- 
petuate it in thy possession: rely not on thine own 
understanding ” (Shab. 147b; Ab. iv. 14). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 74 et seq. ; Brill, Mebo 
ha-Mishnah,i.987; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p.91; Ham- 
burger, R. B. T. ii. 155 ; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. s.v. ; 


Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaiw, ii. 80; Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. 
Filipowski, p. 35b. 
S. M. 


ELEAZAR B. ARYEH. See Löw, ELEAZAR. 


ELEAZAR B. AZARIAH: Mishnaic scholar 
of the second generation (first century C.E.); 
junior contemporary of Gamaliel Il., Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus, and Joshua b. Hananiah, and senior of 
Akiba (Sifre, Deut. 32; Sanh. 101a). He traced his 
pedigree for ten generations back to Ezra (Ber. 27b; 
Yer. Yeb. i. 8b), and was very wealthy (Shab. 54b; 
Bezah 98a; compare Kid. 49b) These circum- 
stances, added to his erudition, gained for him great 
popularity. When Gamaliel II., in consequence of 
his provoking demeanor, was temporarily deposed 


V.—' 


from the patriarchate, Eleazar, though still very 
young, was elevated to that office by the deliberate 
choice of his colleagues. He did not, however, oc- 
cupy it for any length of time, for the Sanhedrin 
reinstated Gamaliel. He was retained as vice-presi- 
dent (“ab bet din"), nevertheless, and it was arranged 
that Gamaliel should lecture three (some say two) 
Sabbaths, and Eleazar every fourth (or third) Sab- 
bath (Ber. 97b et seg. ; Yer. Ber. iv. 7c et seq. ; Yer. 
Ta‘an. iv. 67d). 

In company with Gamaliel, Joshua, and Akiba, 
he journeyed to Rome (Kallah R. vii.; Derek Erez 
R. v.). Neither the object of the journey nor the 
result of the mission is stated; but that affairs im- 
portant as pressing were involved is apparent from 
the season at which the journey was undertaken: 
they celebrated the Feast of Booths aboard the ship 
(Sifra, Emor, xvi. 2; Suk. 41b). With the same com- 

panions Eleazar once visited the ruins 
Journey to of the Temple at Jerusalem (Sifre, 
Rome. Deut. 48). On a visit to the aged 
Dosa b. Ifarkinas the latter joyfully 
exclaimed, “In him I see the fulfilment of the Scrip- 
tural saying (Ps. xxxvii. 25): ‘I have been young, 
and now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread’” (Yeb. 16a; 
Yer. Yeb. i. 8e et seq.), by which he probably alluded 
to Eleazar’s great learning and his proverbial wealth. 
The latter was amassed by dealing in wine, oil 
(Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, v. 1; B. B. 91a), and cattle 
(Shab. 54b; Bezah 28a). Subsequent generations 
entertained the belief that dreaming of Eleazar b. 
Azariah presaged the acquisition of wealth. 

With Eleazar’s accession to the patriarchate the 
portals of the academy were opened wide to all who 
sought admittance. It is said that three hundred 
benches had to be added for the accommodation of 
the eager throngs which pressed into the halls of 
learning. Under his presidency, too, a review of 
undecided points of law was undertaken. To Elea- 
zar rabbinic homiletics owes the introduction of the 
rule called pood (= “contiguous ”), by which one 
Scriptural passage is explained or supplemented by 
another immediately preceding or succeeding it. 
Thus, Eleazar declares that the slanderer and the 

listener and the false witness deserve 


His to be thrown to the dogs. He derives 
Exegetic this idea from the juxtaposition of the 
Principle. expression (Ex. xxii. 80 [A. V. 81]), 


* Ye shall cast it to the dogs," and (2. 
xxiii. 1) the prohibition against raising false reports, 
bearing false witness, and associating with the false 
witness (Pes. 118a; Mak. 23a). 

In his homilies he generally aims to bring out 
some ethical or practical lesson. With reference to 
the Day of Atonement the Bible says (Lev. xvi. 80), 
“On that day . . . ye may be clean [Hebr. AN 
— * ye shall cleanse yourselves "] from all your sins 
before the Lord." Therefrom Eleazar draws the 
lesson that the efficacy of the day extends only to 
sins against God, while sins against man are not 
forgiven unless the offended party has first been 
reconeiled (Yoma viii. 9; Sifra, Abare Mot, viii. 2). 
The Bible says (Deut. xxiii. 8 [A. V. 7], "Thou 
shalt not abhoran Egyptian . . . because thou wast 
a stranger in his land." Thereupon Eleazar re- 


Eleazar b. Azariah 
Eleazar ben Jose 
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marks, ^The Egyptians admitted the Israelites out 
of self-interest; nevertheless God accounts their act 
as one of merit. Now,if he who unintentionally 
confers a favor is accorded a token of merit, how 
much more so he who intentionally does a good deed ” 
(Sifre, Deut. 252; compare Ber. 68b), Similar is his 
deduction from Deut. xxiv. 19, which says, ^ When 
thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and 
hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
again to fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for the widow: that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all the work of thine hands." 
* Here," argues Eleazar, ^the Bible promises bless- 
ings to him by whom a good deed is done uninten- 
tionally; hence if one unwittingly loses money, and 
a needy one finds it and sustains life thereon, God 
will bless the loser for it” (Sifra, Wayikra [Hoba], 
xii. 18; Sifre, Deut. 183). 

Hleazar was independent in his Biblical interpre- 
tations. He often rejected Akiba’s opinions, re- 
marking, “Even if thou persist the whole day in ex- 
tending and limiting [see Hermeneutics], I shall 
not harken to thee” (Sifra, Zaw, xi. 6; Men. 89a), 

or, “ Turn from the Haggadah and be- 

Biblical take thee to the Jaws affecting leprosy 

Inter- and the defilement of tents” (DYA) 
»retations. monn: Hag. 14a; Sanh, 88b). Above 
all, he strove to be methodical. When 

one applied to him for information on a Biblical 


topic, he furnished that; was he called upon to ex- ` 


plain a mishnah, à halakah, or a haggadah, he ex- 
plained each point. Eleazar was opposed to frequent 
sentences of capital punishment. In his opinion 
a court that averages more than one execution in the 
course of seventy years is a murderous court (Mak. 
i. 10; see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT). 

In the following few sentences is comprised Elea- 
zar’s practical philosophy : 


" Without religion there is no true wisdom: without wisdom 
there is no religion. Where there is no wisdom there is no fear 
of God; where there is no fear of God there is 
no wisdom. Where there is no discernment 
f X there is no learning; without learning there 
the Torah can not thrive: without study of te Tomi ineei 
lack of bread. 

" With what is he to be compared who possesses more knowl- 
edge than good deeds? With a tree of many branches and but 
few roots. A storm comes and plucks it up and turns it over. 
Thus also Scripture says (Jer. xvii. 6), ‘He shall be like the 
heath in the desert, and shall not see when good cometh; but 
shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land 
and not inhabited.” But what does he resemble who can show 
more good deeds than learning? A tree of few branches and 
many roots. Even should all the winds of heaven rage against 
it, they could not move it from its place. Thus, the Bible says 
(l.c. 8), * He shall be as a tree planted by the waters, that 
spreadeth out her roots by the river. and shall not see when 
heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green; and shall not be care- 
ful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from yielding 
fruit ' " (Ab. iii. 17; Ab. R. N. xxii. 1). 


Wisdom. 


While he lived he enjoyed the encomiums of his 
famous colleagues, who said, *'That generation in 
which Eleazar b. Azariah flourishes can not be 
termed orphan” (Hag. 3b; Mek., Bo, xvi); and 
when he died the learned said, ^ With the death of 
R. Eleazar b. Azariah was removed the crown of the 
sages " (Tosef., Sotah, xv. 3; Sotah 40b; Yer. Sotah 
ix. 24c). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ay. Tan. i. 219 et seq.; Brüll, Mebo 
ha-Mishnah, i. 88 et seq.; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 
91 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 37 et seq.; Hamburger, R. 
D. T. ii. 156 et seg.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., 8.v.; Weiss, 
Dor, ii. 94 et seq.; Zacuto, Y uhasin, ed. Filipowski, pp. 39b 


ct seq. 
S. M. 


S. S. 
ELEAZAR OF BARTOTA. See ELEAZAR 
B. JUDAH OF BARTOTA. 


ELEAZAR B. DAMA. See BEN Dana. 


ELEAZAR B. DINAI: Leader of the ZEALOTS 
(35-60, c.E.) When the Jews of Persea had bound- 
ary disputes with the pagan population of Philadoel- 
phia, the procurator Fadus killed Annibas, one of 
the three leaders, and banished the other two, Am- 
ram and Eleazar. The latter may be identical with 
Eleazar b. Dinai. When Jewish pilgrims traversing 
Samaritan territory were killed by hostile Samari- 
tans, the Jews in self-defense called Eleazar b. Dinai 
down from the mountains, and he ravaged Akraba- 
tene. 

The procurator Felix succeeded by cunning in 
capturing Eleazar and his band, sending him in 
chains to Rome (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 1,8 1; 6,81; 
8,8 5; “B. J.” ii. 123, 8 4; 13, § 2). 

Rabbinical sources also mention Eleazar. The 
Midrash to Cant. iii. 5 says that in the days of 
Amram and (Ben) Dinai the Jews prematurely at- 
tempted liberation. Mention is also made of a com- 
panion of Eleazar, Tehina ben Perisha by name, 
probably the Alexander mentioned by Josephus. 
Through the example of these two men murders 
became so frequent that the sacrifice of atonement 
for an unknown murderer (Deut. xxi. 1-8) was abol- 
ished (Sotah ix. 9; Tosef. xiv. 1; Bab. 47b; Yer. 
24a; Sifre, Deut. 205). "The wife of Eleazar b. Dinai 
is also mentioned (Ket. 27a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 431, 436; Schürer, 

Gesch. 3d ed., i. 9/0; Büchler, Das Grosse Synedrion in Je- 

rusalem, p. 143, Vienna, 1902. 


G. S. Kn. 


ELEAZAR B. DURDAIA: A famous peni- 
tent, quoted both as a warning against debauch- 
ery, which leads to death, and as an encouragement 


to repentance, which leads to eternal happiness. It 


is related of him that, after leading a life of licen- 
tiousness, he at last bethought himself of his latter 
end. He mentally sought intercessors among the 
clements, besecching them to appeal for his pardon 
and future peace; but none was found competent to 
act for him, they themselves being finite, and doomed 
to annihilation. Concluding that his future de- 
pended solely on himself, he prayed and wept until 
he died. Thereupon, legend adds, a Bar Kor an- 
nounced that Eleazar was assured of happiness in 
the hereafter. When Rabbi (Judah J.) heard this 
story, he exclaimed, “ Verily, some procure eternal 
happiness only after tolling many years, while others 
obtain the same result in a short time” (‘Ab. Zarah 
17a). 


S. S. S. M. 


ELEAZAR B. ELEAZAR HA-KAPPAR. 
See BAR KAPPARA. 

ELEAZAR (ELIEZER) B. ENOCH: A 
scholarly contemporary of ‘Akabia b. Mahalalel and 
Gamaliel Il. According to the statement of Judah 
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b. ‘Ilai, it was this Eleazar, and not * Akabia, who 
was excommunicated by the Sanhedrin for the 
reason that he quibbled about the rabbinic regula- 
tions concerning “cleansing of hands” ('Eduy. v. 6). 
Nothing more is known of him; but the fact of his 
being cited in connection with ‘Akabia, and the 
explicit declaration of the transgression which 
prompted the august tribunal to excommunicate 
him, evidence his prominence in his day. Probably 
because of excommunication, in which state he 
ended his earthly existence (zb.), none of his doctrines 
was discussed in the academies or recorded in rabbinic 
literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meiri, Introduction to Abot, ed. Stern, 11b; 

Mendelsohn, in Rev. Et. J'uives, xli. 39 et seq. a M 


s. S. 

ELEAZAR OF HAGRONIA: Babylonian 
scholar of the fourth amoraic generation (fifth cen- 
tury); junior of Aha b. Jacob and.Raba (b. Joseph). 
He is mentioned twice in the Babylonian Talmud, 
and both times in connection with extraordinary 
circumstances. Once he incurs divine punishment 
for assuming rabbinic authority at a place over 
which extended the jurisdiction of Aha b. Jacob 
(Er. 68a); and then again he is represented as hav- 
ing dreamed an ominous dream. Tt was a season of 
drought at Hagronia (Agranum ; Neubauer, “ G. T.” 
p. 847) when Raba happened to visit the town. He 
ordained a day of fasting and prayer, but no rain 
came. Then he inquired, “Did any one have a 
dream last night?” Eleazar had had one, and at 
Raba’s request he told it as follows: “There was 
said to mein my dream, ' Good greetings to the good 
teacher from the good Lord who, in His goodness, 
docth good to His people.’ ” On hearing this Raba 
remarked, “This betokens that Heaven will be pro- 
pitious.” Thereupon prayer was again offered, and 
soon rain descended (Ta‘an. 24b). 

8. S. S. M. 

ELEAZAR (ELIEZER) B. HISMA: Tanna 
of the second and third generations (second 
century); disciple of Joshua b. Hananiah and Ga- 
maliel II. (Hag. 8a; Hor. 102). In their use of the 


word “ben” in connection with his cognomen ^ His- 
ma Or ^ asma?” (sce Geiger, “ Schriften,” iv. 843, 


and Strack, *Einleitung in den Thalmud,” 2d ed., 
p. 81), the sources are inconsistent; its insertion, 
however, scems justifiable. “Hisma” is not an ad- 
jectival cognomen (see ELEAZAR I.), but a locative, 
the place probably being identical with Hizmeh 
(see Luncz, *Jerusalem," vi. 67; Hastings, “ Dict. 
Bible,” i.,s.v. “Azmaveth”); hence “ben Hisma” 
means “son of [= “native of”] Hisma” (compare 
R. H. 17a; Meg. 19a; Kid. ii. 9). 

Several halakot are preserved under Eleazar's 
name jn the Mishnah (Ter. iii. 5; B. M. vii. 9), and 
he is met with in halakie controversies with Eleazar 
b. Azariah and Akiba (Neg. vii. 2; Sifra, Tazria‘, i. 
2), and with Eliezer b. Jacob I. (Pes. 32a; Yalk., Lev. 
638); and to him is ascribed the economic rule that 
the employee is not entitled toa proportion of his 
employer's produce greater than the amount of his 
wages (B. M. vii. 5, 92a; Sifre, Deut. 266). 

Some haggadot also are ascribed to him (Mek., 
Beshallah, Wayassa‘, 4; db., Amalek, 1; Yoma 19b). 
Conjointly with R. Joshua, he gives an allegorical 


Eleazar b. Azariah 
Eleazar ben Jose 


reason for Amalek's attack on Israel (Ex. xvii. 8 et 
seg.) just at the time it occurred. Citing Job viii. 
11, *Can a rush grow up without 

Specimen mire? Can the flag grow without 
of water?” he remarks, “Even so is it 
Exegesis. impossible for Israel to flourish with- 
out the Law ; and since they had neg- 

lected the Law [see Ex. xvii. 1-7], an enemy was 
ordered out to war against them" (compare Yalk. 

to Ex. l.c., § 262; anonymous in Yalk. to Job l.c., 

8 904). Again, he cites Isa. xliii. 22, " But thou hast 

not called on me, O Jacob,” and applies it to those 

who are not devout in their prayers, but while re- 
citing the * Shema‘ " communicate with their neigh- 
bors by sign language (compare Yalk. to Isa. /.c., 

§ 318). 

Not only was he possessed of wide rabbinic learn- 
ing, but he wasalso an adept in the sciences. Joshua, 
introducing him and Johanan b. (Gudgada) Nuri to 
the notice of Patriarch Gamaliel IL, remarked of 
them that they could approximately calculate the 
number of drops contained in the ocean (Hor. 10a). 
As they were very poor, Gamaliel appoiuted them 
to remunerative offices in the academy (Sifre, 
Deut. 14; Yalk., Deut. 902; Hor. .¢.). Probably 
it was here—because the academicians sought from 
him instruction in secular science—that Eleazar re- 
marked, “The laws concerning birds’ nests and those 
concerning the incipient uncleanness of woman are 
elements of the Law, while astronomy and geom- 
etry are only condiments of wisdom" (Ab. iii. 18; 
Ab. R. N. xxvii. 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 874; Brill, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah,i.149; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 134; Geiger, 
Schriften, iv. 343; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., 8.0.5 Weiss, 
Dor, ii. 122; Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 41b. 


S. S. S. M. 
ELEAZAR B.JACOB. See ELIEZER B. JACOB. 


ELEAZAR B. JAIR: Leader of the Sicarii, the 
remnant of whom, driven from Jerusalem about 70 
by Eleazar b. Ananias, retired to Masapa. Eleazar 
was a descendant of Judah, the founder of the party 
of Zealots. Besieged by the Romans, Eleazar ex- 
horted his fellow warriors to prefer death to slavery, 
and, when it became necessary, to kill first their 


familiesand then themselves. Thisspeech. together 
with a dirge on the fall of Jerusalem ascribed to 
him, is found in Hebrew in Yosippon, ch. 97, though 
the hero is here erroneously called * Eleazar b. Ana- 
nias.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iji. 
Gesch. 3d ed., i. 689. 
G S. Kr. 


ELEAZAR (LAZAR) BEN JOSE I.: Tanna 
of the fourth and fifth generations (second cen- 
tury). He was second among the five learned 
sons of Jose b. Halafta (Shab. 118b; Yer. Yeb. 1. 
2b); and the father repeatedly reports opinions which 
he had heard from Eleazar (Sifre, Deut. 148; Pes. 
117a; Yoma 67a), while the latter transmits hala- 
kot in his father’s name (Men. 54b; Pesik. i. 4a). 
He is often cited in the Tosefta, though never in the 
Mishnah. He accompanied Simon b. Yohai on a 
visit to Rome, with the object of appealing to the 
government for the abrogation of the renewed Ha- 
drianic decrees, which seriously impeded the religious 


460, 549; Schürer, 
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life of the Jews. On the way Eleazar was attacked 
by a dangerous illness, but he recovered and pro- 
ceeded on the journey (Me'i, 17b; see Rashi). The 
mission was successful (Me‘i. 17a e£ seg. ; see SIMEON 
B. YOHAI), and at Rome Eleazar met the organizer of 
the first Roman Jewish academy, Mattai b. Heresh, 
with whom he discussed halakic questions (Yoma 
84b; Me'i. 17a). 

Of this and other journeys Eleazar reports some 
experiences. In Rome he saw the curtain of the 
Holy of Holies and the high priest’s golden head- 
band, which Titus had carried thither from Jerusa- 
lem (Yoma 57a; Suk, 5a). In Alexandria he learned 
that the ancient Egyptians had filled in with Jewish 
bodies unfinished places in the walls: he iseven said 
to have actually seen evidences of those cruelties 
(Sanh. 111a) Twice he reports controversies with 
Samaritans (Sotah 38b [Yer. Sotah vii. 91a reads 
“ Eleazar b. Simon "]; Sanh. 90b). 

Eleazar lays great stress on philanthropic works, 
saying, "Charity and benevolence are intercessors 
for Israel: they effect peace between God and the 
people" (Tosef., Pes. iv. 18; B. B. 103). He fur- 
ther says, “ Whoso sinneth and repenteth, and there- 
after leadeth an upright life, obtaineth immediate 
pardon; but whoso saith, ‘I shall sin and then re- 
pent,’ three times will he be forgiven, but no more ” 
(Ab. R. N. xl. 5). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ji, 412: Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 246; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., s.v.; Weiss, 
Dor, ii. 187; see also Grütz, Gesch. ?d ed., iv. 208; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 31. 

S. M. 


S. S. 


ELEAZAR (LAZAR) B. JOSE II. Pales- 
tinian amora of the fifth generation (fifth century); 
senior of Nahman II. and Aha IIL. (Pesik. v. 55a). 
Most of his utterances are remarks which he had 
directly or indirectly heard from Abbahu, Hanina 
b. Abbahu, Tanhum b. Hiyya, and others (Yer. Ber. 
vii. 11d; Yer. Ma'as. i. 49a, ii, 49e; Yer. ‘Er. iii. 
edd; Lam. R. iii. 17); but he also expresses his own 
views, both doctrinal and homiletical (Yer. Shab. 
Xvi. lod; Yer. Kil. viii. 81a; Yer. Hallah, ii. 98b; 
Ex. R. xxiii. 5; Lev. R. xi. 6; Pesik. /.c.) His 
father, Jose IL, seems to have been his principal 
teacher, for frequently it was before him that Elea- 
zar propounded his views (Yer. Ber. i. 8d, iv. 8a; 
Yer. Ned. iv. 38d); and it is related that his father 
often chided him for lack of zeal. Quoting the state- 
ment (I Chron. ix. 20), *In time past the Lord was 
with him [Phinehas]," he used to say, * As long as 
Phinehas was zealous for the Law, the Lord was 
with him; but when he ceased to be zealous the 
Lord forsook him " (Yer. Yoma i. 88d; Yer. Meg. i. 
72a; Yer. Hor. iii. 47d). 


S. S. 


S. M. 


ELEAZAR (ELIEZER, LAZAR) B. JU- 
DAH OF BARTOTA (BIRIA, BIRTA, BIR- 
TOTA): Scholar and philanthropist of the third 
tannaitic generation (firstand second centuries); dis- 
ciple of Joshua b. Hananiah, and contemporary of 
Akiba (T. Y. iii. 4, 5; Tosef., Bek. vii. 6). Some- 
times the cognomen is omitted (compare Tosef., 
Zab. i. 5, and Zab. i. 1), and sometimes the patro- 
nymic (Ab. ii. 7) While his name is connected 
with but few halakot, and with still fewer mid- 
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rashim, he has established for himself an indelible 
name in the list of the charitable. His motto Was, 
"Give Him of His own: thyself and what thou 
possessest are His, as David says (I Chron. xxix. 
14): ‘All things come of thee, and of thineown have 
we given thee’” (Ab. iii. 7); and he lived up to his 
motto. It is related that he was so extravagant in 
his benevolence as to give away all that he possessed; 
wherefore the collectors for the poor would avoid 
meeting him (Ta'an. 94a) In illustration of this 
characteristic, the Talmud (75.) cites the following 
instance: *Eleazar's daughter was to be married. 
While making purchases for the occasion, he espied 
the collectors, who were hiding from him. He over- 
took them, and begged them to acquaint him with 
their mission. "They informed him that they were 
soliciting for a marriage portion for a couple of 
orphans, whereupon he exclaimed, ‘Verily, that 
couple takes precedence over my daughter’; and he 
gave them all that he had about him.” Legend 
adds that he retained one zuz, and with that he 
bought wheat, which he carried home and putaway 
in the storeroom. When his wife soon afterward 
tried to open the room in order to see what Eleazar 
had brought, it was found to be full to overflowin g 
with grain. In the meantime Eleazar had repaired 
to the academy, and thither his daughter hastened 
with the joyful tidings, remarking, * Come and sce 
what thy friend has done for thee”; but when he 
had heard her story, he consecrated the grain also to 
charity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan.i. 442; Brüll, Meho ha-Mish- 


nah, i. 1432; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 131; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, ii., 8.v.; Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 


56b 
S. S. S. M. 


ELEAZAR BEN JUDAH BEN KALONY- 
MUS OF WORMS: Talmudist and cabalist ; 
born, probably at Mayence, about 1176; died at 
Worms in 1288. He was a descendant of the great 
Kalonymus family of Mayence, and a disciple of 
Judah he-Hasid, who initiated him into the study of 
the Cabala, at that time little known in Germany, 
According to Zunz, Eleazar was hazzan at Erfurt 
before he became rabbi at Worms. In 1283 he took 
part in the great Synod of Mayence which enacted 
the body of regulations known as * Takkanot ShuM ” 
(D — "Speyer, Worms, Mayence 7" Eleazar under- 
went great sufferings during the Crusades. On the 
night of 22 Kislew, 1196, he was engaged on his 
commentary on Genesis (he relates that he had 
reached the parashah Wayesheb), when two cru- 
saders entered his houseand killed his wife Dulcina, 
his two daughters Belat and Hannah, and his son 
Jacob. His wife had conducted a business in parch- 
ment scrolls in order to support the family and en- 
able him to devote all his time to study. 

Eleazar developed a vigorous activity in many 
directions. On the one hand, he was a Talmudist 
of vast erudition, a liturgist gifted with a clear and 
easy style, and an astronomer, and was well versed in 
the sciences open to the Jews of Germany at that 
time. On the other hand, he was a cabalist swayed 
by hallucinations; he saw legions of angels and 
demons, and exerted himself to spread cabalistic 
systems which went far beyond the conceptions of 
the authors of the Cabala. In his cabalistic works 
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ne developed and gave a new impulse to the mysti- 
cism associated with the letters of the alphabet. The 
philosophical Cabala of the school of Isaac the Blind 
is replaced by arithmetical speculations. By the 
gematria and notarikon systems of interpretation 
found in the Talmud, Eleazar invented new combi- 
nations by which miracles could be performed. The 
haggadic anthropomorphism which he had com- 
bated in his earlier works (* Ha-Rokeah,” * Sha'are 
ha-Sod weha-Yihud") occupied later the foremost 
place in his cabalistic writings. Eleazar's great merit 
lies not in his new cabalistic system, but in his ethical 
works. In these he shows greatness of soul and a 
piety bordering upon asceticism. "Though so se- 
verely tried by fate, he inculcates cheerfulness, pa- 
tience, and love for humanity. 

Eleazar's ethical works are: (1) * Ha-Rokeah," on 
the numerical value of the word ppan, corresponding 
to that of ‘tydy (= 308). Itisdivided 
into 497 paragraphs containing hala- 
kot and ethics; first published at Fano, 
1505. (2) *Adderet ha-Shem," still 
extant in manuscript in the Vatican Library. (8) 
“Moreh Hatta’im,” or “Seder ha-Kapparot,” on 
penitence and confession of sin, first published at 
Venice, 1548. This work, which is included in the 
Hilkot Teshubah of the “Ha-Rokeah,” has been re- 
produced many times under various titles. It 
appeared under the title “ Darke Teshubah " at the 
end of the responsa of Mcir of Rothenburg in the 
Prague edition; as *'Inyane Teshubah," or “Seder 
Teshubah,” in the Sephardic ritual of 1584; as 
* Yesod Teshubah,” with additions by Isaac ben 
Moses Elles, first published in 1583; as “ Yore Hat- 
ta'im ba-Derek ”; and as “Sefer ha-Kapparot.” The 
title adopted here is the same as that given in the 
“Kol Bo,” in which the work was reproduced. 
(4) “Sefer ha-Hayyim,” treating of the unity of 
God, of the soul and its attributes, and of the three 
stages (recognized by the ancients as “plant, ani- 
mal, and intellectual”) in man’s life. (5) "Sha'are 
ha-Sod ha-Yihud weha-Emunah,” a treatise on the 
unity and incorporeality of God, combating the 
anthropomorphism of the Haggadah (published by 
Jellinek in the “ Kokabe Yizhak ” collection [xx vii. ]. 

Eleazar's mystical worksare: (1) ^ Yir'at El,” still 
extant in manuscript in the Vatican Library, con- 
taining mystical commentaries on Psalm lxvii., on 
the Menorah, and on Sefirat ha-‘Omer. (2) “Sefer 

ha-Kabod,” mystical explanations of 

Cabalistic various Biblical passages (Neubauer, 
Works. “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1566, 
1). (8) “Yayin ha-Rekah,” mystical 
commentaries on the five Megillot. Those on Ruth 
and the Song of Songs were published at Lublin, 
1608. (4) A commentary on Psalm exlv. (MS. De 
Rossi No. 1188). (5) A commentary on the prayers 
mentioned by Joseph Delmedigo in his * Mazref la- 
Hokmah? (p. 14b) (6) “Ta‘ame we-Sodot ha- 
Tefillah” (Neubauer, 23. No.1575.) (7) " Perush ‘al 
Sefer Yezirah,” a commentary on the “ Yezirah,” 
being extracts from Shabbethai Donnolo’s commen- 
tary. Fragments of this work were first published 
at Mantua in 1562, later in several other places; a 
complete edition was printed at Przemysl, 1889. 
(8) “Midrash we-Perush ‘al ha-Torah,” cabalistic 
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commentary on the Pentateuch, mentioned by Azu- 
lai. (9) “Sha‘are Binah,” in which, interpreting 
Biblical verses by the system of gematriyyot, he 
shows the origin of many haggadot of the Talmud. 
This work is frequently quoted by Solomon al- 
Kabiz in his “Manot ha-Lewi.” (10) “Shi‘ur Ko- 
mah,” a commentary on the “Shi‘ur Komah,” the 
“Pirke de-Rabbi Yishma‘el,” and the * Merkabah " 
(MS. Michael. (11) *Sefer ha-Hokmah," cabalistic 
treatise on the various names of God and of angels, 
and on theseventy-three * Gates of the Torah " (my 
mnm. (12) “Sefer ha-Shem,” mystical dissertations 
on the names of twenty-two letters, with a table of 
permutations (Neubauer, 25. No. 1569, 4). (18) “Eser 
Shemot,” commentary on the ten names of God 
(MS. Michael, No. 175). (14) A commentary on the 
piyyut “Ha-Ohez.” (15) Six small cabalistic trea- 
tises entitled “Sod ha-Ziwwug,” “Sefer ha-Ne'e- 
lam,” “Sefer Mal’akim,” “Sefer Tagim,” “Sefer 
Pesak,” and “Sefer ha-Kolot,” all of which are still 
extant in manuscript (Neubauer, 7b. No. 1566). (16) 
* Likkutim," cabalistic fragments, mentioned by Re- 
canate. (17) *Sode Raza," a treatise on the myster- 
ies of Cabala, particularly on the “ Merkabah.” Part 
of this work was published at Amsterdam in 1701, 
under the title “Sefer Razi’el ha-Gadol.” In the in- 
troduction the editor says that he decided to publish 
this book after having seen that the greater part of 
it had been produced in French under the title 
“Tmages des Lettres de l' Alphabet.” 

In addition to these works, Eleazar wrote tosafot 
to many Talmudical treatises, referred to by Beza- 
lel Ashkenazi in his *Shittah Mekubbezet"; a com- 
mentary on “Shekalim ” in the Palestinian recension, 
cited by Asheri in his commentary to that treatise in 
the Babylonian Talmud; thirty-six chapters on the 
examination of slaughtered animals (MS. Michael 
No. 307). Zunz enumerates fifty-five liturgical 
poems and dirges composed by Eleazar and oc- 
curring in the Ashkenazic mahzorim, kinot, and 
selihot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zacuto, Fuhasin, p. 221; Zunz, Z. G. p. 131; 
idem, Literaturgesch. p. 318; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 29; Stein- 


schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 918; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha- 
* Abodah., p. 25; Epstein. in Monatsschrift, xxxvii. 55 : Dukes, 


in Orient, Lit. 1844; idem, Zur Kenntniss der Heligiósen 


Poesie, p. 148: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 

464 et seq.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 481. 

K. I. BR. 

ELEAZAR (ELIEZER) HA-KAPPAR: 
Tanna of the fourth generation (second century); 
father of Bar KAPPARA, who is sometimes cited by 
the same name. Eleazar is quoted in the Mishnah 
(Ab. iv. 21), where he says, “Envy, lust, and ambi- 
tion shorten man's life.” From him the Mishnah 
(ib. 22) also preserves the following exhortation: 
“The born are to die, and the dead to revive, and 
the living to be judged; in order to know, and to 
notify, and that it may be known, that He is the 
Framer, and He the Creator, and He the Judge, and 
He the Witness, and He the Complainant, and He 
with whom there is no iniquity, nor forgetfulness, 
nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe, forallis 
His, isabout to judge; and know that all is according 
to Hisplan. Let not thy ' yezer' [evil inclinations] 
assure thee that the grave is an asylum; for perforce 
thou wast created (Jer. xviii. 6), and perforce thou 
wast born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce 
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thou diest, and perforce thou art about to give ac- 
count and reckoning before the King of Kings, the 
Holy One, blessed be He!” Elsewhere (Sifre, Num. 
42; compare Num. R. xi. 7) he says, “Great indeed 
is peace: it is the end of all blessings" (sce Num. 
vi. 26). For other ethical lessons from him see Ab. 
R. N. xxix. 4; Derek Erez Zuta ix. 1. Some of 
his teachings are probably to be ascribed to his son. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 500; Heilprin, Seder ha- 

Dorot, ii, s.v; C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 2d 

ed., pp. 76 et seq. 

S. M. 


S. S. 

ELEAZAR LASI BEN JOSEPH: German 
Talmudist; born in Berlin Sept. 24, 1740; died at 
Hamburg Jan. 22,1814. He studied under Tebele 
Scheuer, rabbi of Bamberg, and later in the yeshi- 
bah of Schwersenz under R. Gedaliah. After his 
marriage he settled at Posen, where he wasappointed 
dayyan under R. Haphael b. Jekuthiel ha-Kohen. 
In 1781, after the latter had been appointed rabbi at 
Altona, Lasi removed there also. He filled for some 
time the office of dayyan at Wandsbeck, and was 
appointed “rosh bet-din” of the three communities 
of Altona, Wandsbeck, and Hamburg. Eleazar 
Lasi wrote: " Mishnat de Rabbi Eli'ezer," commen- 
tary on Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, the first 
part of which was published by his son Moses (AI- 
tona, 1815); a similar commentary on Eben ha-'Ezer; 
the anonymous “ Kontres," a criticism of Saul Ber- 
lin's *Mizpeh Yokte’el.” His glosses and novelle 
on the Talmud, as well as his commentary on the 
Pentateuch and a treatise on the benedictions, are 
still in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 461; Zedner, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 223; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 233; 
Turun, Keneset Yisrael, p. 125; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 


L. G. A. Pr. 
ELEAZAR B. MAHBAI. See ELEAZAR B. 
ÁHWAI. 


ELEAZAR B. MALAI: Palestinian scholar 
of the fourth century, whose name is mentioned 
but once, in the Babylonian Talmud, and then only 
as the reporter of a homily of Simeon b. Lakish, 
which reproves the wickedness of the courts with 
the following words: “‘ Your hands are defiled with 
blood ' (Isa. lix. 3) refers to the judges, whose hands 
are ever open to receive bribes; ' your fingers with 
iniquity ’ (¢b¢d.) refers to the judiciary's scribes, who 
write false or specious documents; ‘your lips have 
spoken lies' refers to the lawyers, who misconstrue 
the law, or instruct their clients how to plead; ‘your 
tongue hath muttered perverseness’ refers to the 
litigants, who plead falsehood” (Shab. 189a; Rashi 
ad loc.) It is not certain, however, that “Malai” 
was Eleazar’s real patronymic, some editions read- 
ing “Simlai” instead (see Rabbinowiez, * Dikduke 
Soferim ” to Shab. /.c.). 

S. S. BS. M. 


ELEAZAR B. MATTAI (MATTHIAS): 
Tanna of the third and fourth generations (second 
century); contemporary of Hananiah b. Hakinai, 
Ben ‘Azzai, and Simon of Teman (Tosef., Ber. iv. 
18) It is stated that, together with Halafta and 
Hananiah, he examined the stones which, by order 
of Joshua, the Israelites brought up from the Jordan 


and pitched in Gilgal (Josh. iv.), and approximated 
their weight (Tosef., Sotah, viii. 6. Eleazar was a 
disciple of R. Tarphon (Tosef., Ber. Lc. ; compare 
Mek., Beshallab, 5), and is met with in scholastic 
disputations with Judah b. 'Illai and Simon b. Yohai 
(Tosef., Pes. vi. 2; Pes. 79b et seq.). According to one 
report, heand Hananiah were “ the disciples” present 
at the dispute between R. Meir and the rabbis; 
(Yer. Ma'as. Sh. ii. 53d); according toanother, they 
wereamong the four expert linguistsof the Jamnian 
Sanhedrin (Yer. Shek. v. 48d; compare Sanh. 17b). 
From the Scriptural dictum (Lev. v. 1), “If a soul 
sin, and hear the voice of swearing,” he argues that 
one is subject to hear the voice of swearing because 
of his having sinned. Accordingly, he teaches, 
" Whoso witnesses a transgression was doomed to 
see it; and whoso witnesses a good deed has de- 
served to see it” (Tosef., Shebu. iii. 4). He is men- 
tioned once in the Mishnah (Yeb. x. 8), and several 
times in baraitot, in connection with halakie contro- 
versies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 141; Frankel, 


Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 183; Weiss, Dor, ii. 123. 
S. S. S. M. 


ELEAZAR B. MENAHEM: Palestinian 
scholar of the fourth amoraic generation (fourth 
century) No halakot and but few haggadot are 
connected with his name. Commenting on the 
Biblical expression (Ps. xxxvi. 9 [A. V. 8), “Thou 
shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures ” 
(Twy, lit. “thy Edens”), he remarks, “Since the 
Bible says not ‘thy Eden,’ but ‘thy Edens,’ it im- 
plies that every pious soul has an [apartment in] 
iden for itself” (Tan., Emor, ed. Buber, 9; Lev. R. 
xxvii. 1; Midr. Teh. xxxiv. 23 reads “Isaac b. Men- 
ahem”). From the expression (Gen. xiii. 3), “He 
[Abraham] went on his journeys," Eleazar infers 
that Abraham returned from Egypt by the way he 
had traveled thither, to liquidate the debts he had 
previously incurred (Gen. R. xli. 8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 697; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot, ii., s.v. 

S. S. S. M. 


ELEAZAR OF MODI‘IM (MODAIM): 
Scholar of the second tannaitic generation (first and 
second centuries); disciple of Johanan ben Zakkai 
(B. B. 10b), and contemporary of Joshua ben Hana- 
niah and Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (Mek., Beshallah, 
Wayassa', 8 et seg.). He was an expert haggadist, 
and frequently discussed exegetical topies with his 
distinguished contemporaries. Gamaliel II. often de- 
ferred to Eleazar's interpretations, admitting, “The 
Moda‘i’s views are still indispensable” (Shab, 55b). 

As his life embraced the period of Hadrianic perso- 
cutions and of the Bar Kokba insurrection, many of 
his homilies refer, explicitly or impliedly, to exist- 
ence under such conditions (Grütz, “ Gesch.” iv. 79, 
note) | Eleazar expressed his confidence in Provi- 
dence in this comment on the Scriptural statement 
(Ex. xvi. 4), “the people shall go out, and gather 
& certain rate every day" (lit. *the portion of the 
day on its day,” yoy nv 327): “Ile who creates the 
day creates its sustenance.” From this verse he also 
argued, “He who is possessed of food for the day, 
and worries over what he may have to eat the next 
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day, is wanting in faith; therefore the Bible adds 
[ib], ‘that I may prove them, whether they will 
walk in my law, or no’” (Mek, Lc. 2). 

Eleazar'slast days fell in the dark period of the 
insurrection headed by Bar Kokba, and he ended 
his life in the then besieged city of Bethar. Of these 
days rabbinic tradition relates as follows: 


During the Roman siege R. Eleazar of Modi'im fasted and 
prayed daily that God might not strictly judge the people that 
day nor surrender the city to the enemy, because of the sins of 
the inhabitants. The siege being protracted, and no immediate 
eonquest being in prospect, the Homan commander meditated 
on withdrawing, when a Samaritan persuaded him to wait a 
while, and offered his services to aid in subduing the apparently 
unconquerable Jews by stratagem—by creating a suspicion of 
treachery among the besieged against Eleazar. ‘For,’ argued 
he, ‘as long as this hen wallows in ashes [as long as Eleazar by 
his prayers encourages in the people the hope of God's protec- 
tion], so long will Bethar remain impregnable.’ Thereupon he 
smuggled himself into the city through some subterranean ducts, 
and, approaching Eleazar,who was engaged in prayer, pretended 
to whisper into his ear a secret message. Those present, regard- 
ing this mysterious movement with suspicion, soon reported it 
to Bar Kokba, and declared, * Eleazar intends to establish peace 
between the city and Hadrian.’ Bar Kokba had the Samaritan 
brought before him and interrogated him on the import of his 
conversation with the sage; but the Samaritan replied, “If I 
reveal the royal secrets to thee, the commander Will kill me; 
and if I refrain, thou wilt kill me. I would rather kill myself 
than betray my king's secrets.’ Bar Kokba then summoned 
Eleazar and questioned him ; but Eleazar protested that he had 

en absorbed in devotional exercises, and had heard nothing. 
This increased Bar Kokba’s suspicion of meditated treason, and 
aroused him to such anger that he kicked Eleazar, in conse- 
quence of which the aged sage, enfeebled by fasting and prayer, 
fell dead.” 


The story adds that a “bat kol” thereupon pro- 
nounced the immediate doom of the chief of the in- 
surrection and of the beleaguered city, which soon 
came to pass (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 68d; Lam. R. ii. 2; 
see BAR KOKBA). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 191: Brill, Mebo ha-Mish- 
nah. i. 130; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 127; Hamburger, 
R. D. T. ii. 161; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii, s.v.; Weiss, 
Dor, ii. 180; Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 33a. 


S. S. S. M. 

ELEAZAR B. NATHAN. See ELIEZER B. 
NATHAN. 

ELEAZAR BEN PEDAT. See ELEAZAR 
II. (LAZAR). 


ELEAZAR BEN PERATA I.: Tanna of 
the third generation (second century); junior con- 
temporary of Eleazar of Modi‘im (Tosef., Sanh. iv. 8; 
Yer. Meg. i. 71c) and of Jose the Galilean (Mek., 
Yitro, Bahodesh, 2). He lived through the period 
when, according to a younger contemporary, the 
performance of circumcision was punished by the 
Romans with the sword; the study of the Jewish 
law, with the stake; the celebration of Passover, 
with crucifixion; and the observance of the Feast 
of Booths, with the scourge (Mek. Ze. 6; Lev. R. 
xxxii. 1). Still, Eleazar faithfully adhered to the 
teachings of his religion. Once he was arrested and 
cast into prison, where he met Hananiah ben Tera- 
dion. He tried to instil hope into his fellow pris- 
oner's breast, because there was only one charge 
against him, that of teaching the Law, while him- 
self he considered lost, because there were five 
counts against him. Hananiah, on the contrary, 
thought that Eleazar's chances of escape were bet- 
ter than his own; and the sequel proved that he 
was right. Hananiah was condemned to a terrible 
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death, while Eleazar was acquitted (Ab. Zarah 
17b). 

Eleazar’s studies embraced both Halakah and 
Haggadah, mostly the latter. One of his homilies 
warns against calumny in these words: “Observe 
how mighty are the consequences of the evil tongue. 
Learn them from the fate of the spies [see Num. xiii. 
et seq.) Of the spies it is related [7. xiv. 37], 
‘Those men that did bring up the evil report upon 
the land, died by the plague before the Lord.’ And 
of what had they spoken evil? Of trees and of 
stones [see ib. xiii. 32] If, now, those who slan- 
dered dumb objects were punished so severely, how 
much greater must be the punishment of him who 
traduces his neighbor, his equal!” (Tosef., “Ar. ii. 
11; ‘Ar. 15a). 

He draws practical lessons also from Scriptural 
texts. Ona certain Sabbath some prominent core- 
ligionists, having just learned that the Romans were 
secking them, applied to Eleazar for legal advice as 
to the permissibility of flight from danger on the Sab- 
bath. Eleazar referred them to Scriptural history. 
“Why do you inquire of me?" said he. * Look at 
Jacob [see Hosea xii. 13 (A. V. 12)], at Moses [Ex. 
ii. 15], and at David [I Sam. xix. 10, 18], and see 
what they did under similar circumstances » (Tan., 
Masse‘e, i.; Num. R. xxiii. 1). 

S. S. S. M. 


ELEAZAR BEN PERATA II.: Tanna of 
the second and third centuries; grandson of Elea- 
zar ben Perata I. ; sometimes designated as “ Eleazar 
b. Perata, the grandson of Eleazar b. Perata ha- 
Gadol? (Ket. 100a; Git. 93a; Yer. Meg. iv. 75b), 
and also without the addition of his grandfather's 
name (Yer. Suk. iii. 54a; Suk. 39a). He confined 
his studies mainly to the Halakah, and was a con- 
temporary of R. Judah I. (see Suk. i.c.; Yer. Meg. 
l.c.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 403; Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 140, 226; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., 8.v. 


S. S. S. M. 


ELEAZAR BEN SAMUEL: Rabbi; born at 
Cracow about 1665; died at Safed, Palestine, 1742. 
On the completion of his studies he became dayyan 
of Cracow. In 1708 he accepted the rabbinate of 
Rakow, Poland. From there he went to Brody, 
where he became rabbi (1714). In 1735 he went to 
Amsterdam in response to a call from the Ashke- 
nazic congregation there. A medal was designed in 
his honor, one side of which exhibited his head 
in relief, surrounded by the words: “Eleazar ben 
Samuel, Rabbi of Brody,” the other side containing 
chosen verses from the Psalms. Eleazar was one of 
those who placed Moses Hayyim Luzzatto under 
excommunication. 

In 1740 Eleazar decided to go to Palestine. He 
took up his residence at Safed, where his life, how- 
ever, was not of a peaceful character. It came to 
his knowledge that mauy of the most respected citi- 
zens of the place were reading the works of Nehemiah 
Hayyun and of other adherents of Shabbethai Zebi. 
Eleazar vigorously endeavored to eradicate this 
tendency, but his efforts were in vain. His life thus 
became embittered, and he was seriously contem- 
plating a return to Europe, when death intervened. 


Eleazar ben Samuel 
Elephant 


Eleazar, besides being a great Talmudist, was a 
profound cabalist and an able darshan. 

His published works are: “Arba‘ Ture Eben” 
(Four Rows of Stone), containing responsa and no- 
velle on Mai- 
monides’ “ Yad” 
and on the Tal- 
mud (Lemberg, 
1789); * Ma‘aseh 
Rokeah ? (Work 
of the Ointment- 
Maker), a caba- 
listic commen- 
tary on the Mish- 
nah (Amster- 
dam, 1740); 
" Ma‘aseh Roke- 
ah,” on the Pen- 
tateuch (Lem- 
berg, 1789). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Friedberg, Gesch. 
der Familie 
Schor, p. 16; 
idem, Luhot Zik- 
karon, p. 52; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 239; I. T. Eisen- 
stadt, Da'at Kedoshim, p. 181. 

B. Fr. 


L. G. 


ELEAZAR BEN SAMUEL OF METZ 
(also known as RAM): French tosafist; died 1198. 
He was a pupil of R. Tam, and is often quoted in 
tosafot—sometimes as “RAM,” sometimes as “R. 
Eleazar.” He wrote commentaries on Nedarim, 
Berakot, and Hullin, the last two of which Azulai 
saw in manuscript. His commentary is probably 
referred to in the Tosafot to N edarim, where 
" Eleazar" is frequently quoted. The ascription to 
him of the authorship of the *Shittah Mekubbezet ” 
(Berlin, 1859), a collection of tosafot on Nedarim, is 
erroneous, as its author mentions Judah ben Yakir 
as his brother, and speaks of the death of Simon of 
Sens, a junior and survivor of Eleazar. Besides the 
above non-extant works, Eleazar wrote the “Sefer 
Zera'im," on the teachings of the Pentateuch, di- 
vided into twelve parts in imitation of Gaon 
Judah's “Halakot Gedolot.” It is preserved in 
manuscript in Paris, but an extract by Benjamin 
ben Abraham was printed at Venice (1566), and has 
been several times reprinted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolin, i. 24; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, p. 217; Gross, in Monatsschrift, xxxiv. 506: 
idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 347: Zomber, in Monatsschrift, 
1861, p. 421; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 34, 162; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 


col. 962. 

L. G. A. Pr. 

ELEAZAR B. SHAMMUA‘. See ELEAZAR 
I (LAZAR). 


ELEAZAR SHEMEN. Sce Löw, ELEAZAR. 


ELEAZAR BEN SIMON: Tanna of the 
second century. He was the son of Simon b. Yohai, 
and since he participated in many of his father’s ad- 
ventures, history and legend have woven an almost 
interminable tissue of fact and fiction concerning 
him (see B. M. 83b et seq. ; Pesik, x. 88b et seg.). His 
youth he spent with his father in a cave, hiding 
from the Roman persecutors of the Jews, who 
sought his father’s life; and there he devoted him- 
self to the study of the Torah (Shab. 33b: Gen. R. 
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Medal Struck by the Amsterdam Community in Honor of Rabbi Eleazar ben 
Samuel. 
(In the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden.) 
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Ixxix. 6, and parallel passages; compare Yer. Sheb. 
ix. 88d). After the death of Hadrian, when events 
took a somewhat more favorable turn for the J ews, 
father and son left the cave and returned to the 
busy world. Ele- 
azar, grown too 
zealous during 
his protracted 
hermitage, often 
cursed those 
who devoted 
their time to 
things secular, 
and his father 
found it neces- 
sary to interfere, 
appeasing them 
and mollifying 
him (Shab. le.). 

After Simon’s 
death Eleazar 
entered theacad- 
emy of the Pa- 
triarch Simon b. 
Gamaliel II., and became the colleague of the patri- 
arch's son, Judah I., the compiler of the Mishnah: 
but no great friendship seems to have subsisted be- 
tween these two scholars. 

Unlike his father, who hated the Romans and 
theirrule, Eleazar accepted office under their gov- 
ernment. In consequence thereof he grew very un- 
popular, and one of the rabbis remonstrated with 
him, saying, * Vinegar product of wine [= * Degen- 
erate scion of a distinguished sire "|, how long wilt 
thou continue to deliver the people of God to the 
hangman?" Eleazar, however, continued in office, 
excusing himself with the averment, “I but weed 
out thistles from the vineyard." His mentor an- 
swered that the weeding ought to be left to the 
proprietor of the vineyard—that is, that God Him- 
self would visit punishment on the idlers and evil- 
doers. 

Later in life he regretted the part he had taken 
under the hated government, and is said to have im- 
posed on himself the most painful penance, Still, 
fearing that the aversion engendered in his people 
by the aid he had rendered their persecutors would 
prompt them to deny him the last honors after his 
death, he enjoined his wife not to bury him imme- 
diately after dissolution, but to suffer his remains to 
rest under her roof. He died at Akbara, in north- 
ern Galilee, and his faithful wife carried out his in- 
junction to the letter. Legend relates many mira- 
cles performed by the dead rabbi, one of which was 
that litigants plead theircases in the rabbi’s house, 
and the verdict was pronounced from the mortuary 
chamber. | 

After many years his former colleagues resolved 
to bury him, but a new difficulty arose. The in- 

habitants of Akbara, believing that 


Place of the sage’s remains miraculously pro- 
Burial. tected them against incursions of wild 


beasts, refused permission to remove 
the body. Ultimately, however, in compliance with 
the request of the rabbis people from the nearby 
town of Biria carried it off by stealth, and it was de- 
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posited at Meron beside that of his father (D. M. 
84b). In consideration of his varied learning, his 
surviving colleagues cited the Scriptural verse 
(Cant. iii. 6), ^Who is it that cometh out of the 


wilderness like pillars of smoke, perfumed with 


myrrh and frankincense, with all powders of the 
merchant?” and answered, “It is Eleazar b. Simon, 
who united in himself all noble qualities, he having 
been well versed in Scripture and in traditional law, 
and having been a [liturgical] poet, a leader in 
prayers, and a preacher? (Lev. R. xxx. 1; Cant. R. 
4. €.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 400 et seq.; Brüll, Mcho 
ha-Mishnah, i. 236; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 199; 
Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 159; Jastrow, in Monatsschrift, 
1882, pp. 195 et seq.; Weiss, Dor, ii. 185; Zacuto, Yuhasin, 
ed. Filipowski, p. 52b. 


S. S. S. M. 


ELEAZAR B. ZADOK. See ELIEZER B. 
ZADOK. 

ELEAZAR BEN ZITA ABU AL-SARI 

generally cited as Ben Zita or, more correctly, 

Ben Zuta): Karaite Bible exegete; lived probably 
in Egypt in the tenth century. He supported the 
rigid, ascetic, and Sadducean doctrines advocated by 
Anan and other Karaites, though at times he op- 
posed Anan’s teaching. 

It is not at all certain that he ever wrote any 
work, or that Saadia compiled any reply to his 
views. His disputes with Saadia seem to have been 
oral. All that is known of Ben Zita comes from 
Abraham ibn Ezra, who probably derived the infor- 
mation from Saadia’s commentary to the Pentateuch. 
Ibn Ezra mentions Ben Zita several times in his com- 
mentary to Exodus. 

Ibn Ezra also mentions Ben Zita in his “Sefer ha- 
‘Ibbur” (7a), in regard to the question whether the 
method of determining the months and the festivals 
isto be found in the Bible. Ben Zita was the first 
to cite Gen. i. 14; Num. xxviii. 14; and Ps. civ. 19 as 
such proof. A marginal note toa Bodleian manu- 
script (No. 816) of Kimhi’s commentary to Ezekiel, 
published by Neubauer in “Jour. Asiatique, ? 1861, 
p. 230, also contains a reference to Ben Zita’s refuta- 
tion of Anan’s quaint interpretations of Ezek. xviii. 
6; but Israelsohn has shown that the passage is 
quoted not from Ibn Janah, but from Judah ibn 
Balaam's commentary to Ezekiel. The name * Abu 
al-Ari,” found in the Bodleian manuscript and ac- 
cepted by Neubauer, Fürst, and Geiger, is à mistake 
for * Abu al-Sari.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, in J'üd. Zeit. ii. 151; Pinsker, Lik- 
kute Kadmoniyyot, p. 43; Fürst, Gesch. des Kardert. i. 100, 


173; ii. 88; Israelsohn, in Rev. Etudes Jwives, xxiii. 182; Poz- 
nanski, in Monatsschrift, xli. 203. kG 


ELEGY. Sce KINAK. 


ELEPHANT: A pachydermatous mammal of 
the family of the Hlephantide. Itis now commonly 
agreed that the elephant (Hlephas indicus) is indi- 
rectly mentioned in a passage of the Hebrew Bible. 
In I Kings x. 22 (II Chron. ix. 21), namely, it is 
said that Solomon had a navy which every three 
years brought gold, silver, ivory (“shenhabbim ”), 
apes, and peacocks. The word “shenhabbim” is 
evidently a compound word, the first part of which 
is well known as meaning a tooth or ivory (I Kings 


x, 18; Cant. v. 14, vii. 14). The second element has 
long been a puzzle to etymologists; but now it is 
well-nigh certain (see, however, Enoxx) that it 
means “elephant,” and is probably derived from the 
Assyrian “alap,” with the assimilation of the lamed, 
“app” = “abb” (see Hommel, “Namen der Süuge- 
thiere,” p. 824, note 1). 

How and when the Hebrews became acquainted 
with ivory can not be determined. In the Tar- 
gums of Jonathan and of Jerusalem it is said that 
the sons of Jacob laid their father in a coffin inlaid 
with *shendephin" (Gen. 1. 1)—probably a substi- 
tute for *shendephil," the accepted word for ivory 
in the East, “pil” meaning “elephant.” 

The presence of the elephant in Palestine is not 
recorded before the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who used the animals in the war against the Jews 
(I Mace. i. 16,17; vi. 380). These elephants carried 
each a wooden turret strapped to its back, and hold- 


Jewish Coin of the Maccabean Period, Countermarked by an 
Elephant, the Typeof the Seleucid Kings. The Reverse 
is from a similar Coin. 


(After Madden, ** History of Jewish Coinage.’’) 


ing a guard of from three to five men (I Macc. ii. 37, 
“thirty-two men” being certainly a wrong number) 
and a guide, called the “Indian.” A special officer, 
the elephantarch, was in command of this branch of 
the military service (II Macc. xiv. 12). Before bat- 
tle the animals were given intoxicating drinks to 
make them furious and thus more dangerous, as 
they were intended to carry confusion into the ranks 
of the enemy (II Macc. xv. 20; III Macc. v. 2). 

The Talmudic and Neo-Hebrew name for elephant 
is NOD, Sip; plural, no (Ber. 65b, 56b), which is 
the common name also in Syriac and Arabic, and 
is the Assyrian “piru " (see Lewy, * Griech. Fremd- 
wörter,” p. 5). The elephant's favorite food is the 
vine-leaf, for which reason Noah laid in a large 
supply of vine branches (Gen. R. xxxi.; Yer. Shab. 
xviii. 16c, middle; Shab. 1282). 

The time of gestation is given as three years (Bek. 
Sa). To scean elephant in one's dream was nota 
good omen (Ber. 57b); but a proverb expressive of 
impossible things says: “None is shown in his 
dream a golden date-tree, nor an elephant that goes 
through a needle's eye” (Ber. 55b). In other con- 
trasts, too, the elephant appears as the extreme 
in size (see examples given in “ Zeitschrift fir Alt- 
testamentliches Wissenschaft,” xvi. 205; e.g. 15 
onn "y tmn = “from the gnat to the elephant”; 
compare in Shab. 77b: bn by win now = “the 
gnat is the terror of the elephant"; and in Maimoni- 
des, Introduction to Zera‘im: oyonn i" man tte 
=“ from the elephants to the worms”). 


Eleutheropolis 
Eliab 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, Lon- 
don, 1889; J. G. Woods, Bible Animals, Philadelphia, 1872; 
A. Pictet, Sur les Origines de Quelques Noms de ),Eléphant, 
in Jour. Asiatique, Sepi.-Oct., 1843: Lewysohn, Zoologie des 
Talmuds, pp. 148, 228, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1858; Bochart, 


Hierozoicon. 
H. H.—E. G. H. 


ELEUTHEROPOLIS: Greek name of a city 
called “Bet Gubrin” in the Talmud and “Baito- 
gabra" by Ptolemy. In the Old Testament the 
name can not be identified, but it probably occurs 
in a corrupted form (see Josephus, * B. J.” ed. Niese, 
iv. S, § 1). From II Chron. xiv. 9 it is likely that 
the city had no existence in ancient time. Later 
the Hebrew name came to the front as Bait J ibrin, 
a village with some ruins, twenty minutes to the 
north of Merash, the old Maresah. The immediate 
vicinity is rich in natural and artificial caverns. As 
“horim” means “caverns” in Hebrew, and * hor ? 
also signifies "free," the Greek name is founded on 
a confusion of, or a conscious play upon, words. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
li. 331 et seq. 610, 601; Pal. Explor. Fund Memoirs, iii. 237, 
266: Pal. Explor. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1879, p. 198 ; 
Neubauer, G. T. p. 122. 

E. G. H. F. Bu. 


ELHA'IK, UZZIEL: Rabbi and preacher in 
Tunis, of which place he was a native; died there 
1812. He left two works which were printed long 
after his death: one, * Mishkenot ha-Ro‘im,” Leg- 
horn, 1860, a collection of 1,499 responsa, relating 
to the history of Tunisian Judaism during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries; the other, “ Hay- 
yim wa-Hesed,” cb. 1865, a series of twenty-two fu- 
neral orations delivered by Elha’ik on the deaths of 
rabbis of Tunis (Cazés, “ Notes Bibliographiques, " 
pp. 169-173, Tunis, 1898). 

S. M. Fr. 


ELHANAN (“God is gracious”): 1. Accord- 
ing to II Sam. xxi. 19, R. V., the son of Jaare- 
oregim, the Bethlehemite, who in a battle with the 
Philistines at Gob killed Goliath, the Gittite. Ac- 
cording to I Chron. xx. 5, he was the son of Jair, 
and killed Lahmi, the brother of Goliath. The orig- 
inal traditions had it that the death of Goliath was 
brought about by Elhanan; but when David be- 
came the central figure of heroic adventures it was 
attributed to him instead, and to Elhanan was cred- 
ited the death of Lahmi, Goliath's brother. The 
discrepancy is arbitrarily harmonized by the Tar- 
gum, which identifies Elhanan with David, and 
takes “oregim” literally as “who wove the curtains 
for the Temple.” 

2. Another Bethlehemite, son of Dodo, and one 
of the “thirty” of David (II Sam. xxiii. 94—I 
Chron. xi. 26). 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 


ELHANAN BEN BEZALEL URI HEFEZ: 
Polish scholar; lived in Posen in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. IIe was the author of a 
work called “Kiryat Hannah,” a commentary on 
Pirke Abot (Prague, 1612). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 920; Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim, p. 157. 

L. G. M. SEL. 

ELHANAN HENDEL (HAENLE) BEN 


BENJAMIN WOLF KIRCHHAN: Ethical 
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writer; lived at Frankfort-on-the-Main at the end of 
the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth. Elhanan published in Judwo-German 
an ethical work, “ Simhat ha-Nefesh” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1707). The book enjoyed great popular- 
ity and was reprinted many times. The eminent 
woman preacher Vögele der Maggid frequently re- 
ferred to the book, and Berthold Auerbach mentions 
it in his “Dichter und Kaufmann” (ed. 1855, p. 54). 
Twenty years later Elhanan published under the 
same title a work containing poems and music 
(Firth, 1727). He occupied himself also with Bib- 
lical exegesis and published “ Hiddushim,” novelle 
on the Pentateuch (Offenbach, 1722). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 920; Griin- 
baum, Jtidisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie, pp. 238 et seq; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 157, No. 46, 

K. I. Br. 


ELHANAN BEN ISAAC OF DAM- 
PIERRE: Tosafistand liturgist; martyred in 1184 
(Solomon Luria, Responsa, No. 29; see ÅZRIEL). 
He was on his grandmother’s side a grand-nephew 
of R. Jacob Tam. One of his pupils was Judah Sir 
Leon of Paris. It has been suggested that Elhanan 
is identical with the Deodatus Episcopus of the 
English record (see Jacobs, “The Jews of Ange- 
vin England,” p. 412). He has left numerous tos- 
afot, to which his father, who outlived him, added 
glosses. Luzzatto speaks of his tosafot to ‘Abodah 
Zarah up to folio 61 of that tractate, and then makes 
the following remark: “Here terminate the tosafot 
of R. Elhanan b. Isaac of Dampierre; from here 
onward are those of Judah b. Isaac of Brina.” 

The great authority of Elhanan is attested by 
Joseph Colon (Responsa, No. 52)  Elhanan also 
wrote: “Tikkun Tefillin,” a casuistic treatise on the 
phylacteries, mentioned in Tos. to Ber. (60b) and in 
Mordecai (“ Halakot Ketannot,” $ 932); “Sod ha-'Ib- 
bur,” on the intercalary days, mentioned in the 
“ Minhat Yehudah,” section * Wayera”; Responsa, 
some of which are quoted in “Shibbole ha-Leket,” 
ch. i, and in Maimonides’ *Hafla'ah," ch. 4; sev- 
eral “pizmonim” for the eighth evening of Pass- 
over, which give the acrostic of his name; acom- 
mentary to the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 165-168; idem, in 
Berliner’s Magazin, iv. 191; Kaufmann, in Rev. Et. Juives, 
iv. 210-212, 221; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 14a, 15b, 188: Azu- 
lai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i., s.v.; S. D. Luzzatto, in Polak's 
Halikot Kedem, pp. 45, 46; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 84, 89; idem, 
Literaturgesch, pp. 287-288; idem, S. P. p. 249 ; Landshuth, 
"Ammude ha-' Abodah, p. 13; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, vp. 
157-158 ; Graetz, Hist. iii. 404; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 99. 


G. M. Seu. 


ELHANAN BEN ISSACHAR KATZ: Re- 
ligious writer in Hebrew and Judwo-German; lived 
in the second half of the seventeenth century and at 
the beginning of the eighteenth in Prossnitz, Mo- 
ravia, where he was shammash, cantor, and sofer. 
He was the author of the following works: “ Zot- 
Hanukka Büchl? Judso-German verses for the 
Feast of Hanukkah, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1702; 
“ Mar'eh le-Hitkashshet Bo." and the same in Judxo- 
German, under the title * Zierspiegel Anzuhüngen 
an der Wand,? ethical sentences, Dyhernfurth, 1693. 
He translated into Judeo-German the selihot of 
n'n Dw (the eight weeks in which are read the 
eight sections of Exodus from * Shemot ” to “ Tezaw- 
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weh ”), Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1708, and Berlin, 
1712. Besides, he published the work of an anony- 
mous author entitled “ Sha'ar ha-Hazlahah," prayers 
for prosperity, Prague, 1684. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 445, 507, 9225 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 492, 598. 
L. G. I. BER. 


ELHANAN BEN SAMUEL (SANWEL) 
ASHKEN AZI : Rabbi of Schottland, near Danzig; 
porn in 1718; died Sept. 27, 1750. At the age of 
eighteen he became rabbi of Fordon, Prussia, and 
in 1752 first rabbi of Schottland. He wrote vari- 
ous Talmudic commentarics and “hillukim,” or 
discussions, as well as commentaries to the four 
“Turim,” but, with the following exceptions, they 
have not been published: “Sidre Tohorah,” novelle 
on the laws of Niddah in the Yoreh De‘ah; “ Hid- 
dud Halakot,” novella on the Niddah; “Shiyyure 
Tohorah,” novell on the laws of “tebilah,” or im- 
mersion, in the Yoreh De‘ah (all published by Judah 
Löb b. Elhanan, Berlin, 1788). The“ Or ha-Yashar ” 
of Aaron Simeon b. Jacob Abraham contains two 
responsa of Elhanan b. Samuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stein, in Monatsschrift, vi. 824-825; Frankel, 
in Orient, Lit. viii. 863; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 158. 
L. G. M. SEL. 


ELHANAN BEN SHEMARIAH: Egyptian 
Talmudist; flourished in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. He was the son of Shemariah b. Elhanan of 
Kairwan, who left Egypt some time after his son 
Elhanan, who remained behind, had reached matu- 
rity. He wrote many responsa, which he addressed 
to Hai Gaon, and he corresponded with Jacob b. 
Nissim of Kairwan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Harkavy, Zikkaron la-Rishonim, iv. 2, 942, 
350, 351, 367, Berlin, 1878 ; Neubauer, in J. Q. R. vi. 222-224. 


K. M. SEL. 
ELHANAN B. SIMON. Sce ANDREAS. 


ELI by) : High priest at Shiloh and judge over 
Israel (I Sam. i. 9, iv. 18, xiv. 8; I Kings ii. 27). 
He was a descendant of Aaron's fourth son Ithamar 
(Lev. x. 12), for it is stated that Abiathar (I Sam. 
xxii. 20; I Kings ii. 27) was of the line of Ithamar (I 
Chron. xxiv. 8), and Abiathar was the son of Ahim- 
elek, the son of Ahitub (I Sam. xiv. 83), Eli’s 
grandson. 

Eli held a twofold office: he was high priest at the 
central sanctuary of Shiloh, where the Ark of the 
Covenant was kept (db. i. 8, 12; iii. 2), and he was 
a judge in Israel, as is expressly stated in čb. iv. 18. 
Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, whose 
wickedness brought grief and disgrace upon him 
and his family (db. ii. 12-17, 27-86). 

Eli lived in a sad period of Israel’s history. 
Shortly before, the armies of the Philistines, proba- 
bly strengthened by reenforcements (Guthe, “ Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel," 1899, p. 65), had begun 
to overrun the central districts from the southwest- 
ern border of Palestine (Josephus, “ Ant.” v. 8, § 1). 
Samson had, arisen “ to deliver Israel out of the hand 
of the Philistines” (Judges xiii. 5); but after his 
death the attacks were renewed, and Israel] was 
obliged to take up arms (I Sam. iv. 1). In order to 
assure themselves of God’s help the Israelites brou ght 


the Ark from Shiloh to the seat of the war, where it 
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Eleutheropolis 
Eliab 


wascarried by Eli's two sons. But God had not de- 
creed victory to His people. They were first to be 
punished by disaster. Therefore the Israelitish army 
was defeated; Eli's two sons were killed, and the 
Ark was lost. When the messenger who brought 
the news of the battle told of the capture of the Ark 
Eli, who was ninety-eight years old, fell from his 
seat and died (2b. iv. 10-18). 

The only specific Old Testament reference to the 
term of Eli's life is in the words, "And he had 
judged Israel forty years” (čb. iv. 18). Some 
scholars, like Kessler (“De Chronologia Judicum 
et Primorum Regum," pp. 29 e£ seq.) and Nowack 
(* Richter-Ruth,? p. 19), have inferred that the forty 
years of the Philistine oppression mentioned in 
Judges xiii. Í are synchronous with the twenty 
years ascribed to Samson (Judges xv. 20, xvi. 91) 
and with Eli's forty years. But this assumption 
does not tally with the words of the Old Testament; 
the years of Samson's judgeship are set forth in the 
same way as those of Els. The Book of Judges, 
moreover, always mentions the years of oppression 
in contrast fo the period of a judge's dispensation; 
and, finally, Eli’s forty years do not, as a whole, 
appear to have been a period of oppression. 

Biblical criticism has advanced few new theories 
in regard to Eli's life. The only point that has 
been made with some probability is mentioned by 
H. P. Smith (*Samuel," in *International Critical 
Commentary," p. 20): “An earlier source on Eli's 
life contained originally some further account of Eli 
and of Shiloh, which the author [of the Books of 
Samuel] could not use. One indication of this isthe 
fact that Eli steps upon the scene in i. 8 without in- 
troduction.” H. P. Smith also admits that great 
difficulties are encountered *in assigning a definite 
date to either of our documents." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : H. P. Smith, Samuel, in International Crit- 
ical Commentary, 1899; H. Guthe, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
1899, pp. 53, 67 ; Hans Kessler, De Chronologia Judicum et 
Primorum Regum, pp. 12, 29 et seq., Leipsic, 1882. 
E. G. H. E. K. 


ELI B. JUDAH. See JUDAH B. ELI. 


ELIZIYYON (p's x): Thealphabetical hymn 
closing the series of * kinot " chanted in the northern 
rituals on the morning of the Fast of Ab, where it 
comes as a comparative relief to the series of dirges 
which precede it. 'The tune is not older than the 
later Middle Ages, and is probably of South-German 
origin. As the most prominent melody of the 
“Three Weeks” (i.e., the time between the Feast of 
Weeks and the Ninth of Ab), in the chant of the 
officiant it is taken as the representative theme fore- 
casting and recalling that period (compare JEW. 
Excyc. i. 187, 802), and as such is utilized very 
generally for the refrain to the hymn * Lekah Dodi." 
(See music on following page). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sulzer, Shir Zion, No. 148: Baer, Ba'al Te- 
fillah, No. 218: Marksohn and Wolf, Synagogale- Melodien, 
No. 16; Cohen, in Young Israel. i. 192. On the hymn as à 
** representative.theme,"" compare Baer, l.c. No. 327; Hast, The 
Divine Service, i. 29, 152; Cohen and Davis, Voice of Prayer 
and. Praise, p. 19. 


A. F. L. C. 

ELIAB (aw bw : * God,” or “my God is Father 2 
1. Son of Helon and leader of the tribe of Zebulun 
at the time when the census was taken in the wil- 
derness (Num. i. 9; ii. 7; vii. 24, 29; x. 16). 


Eliada 
Eliakim 
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2. A Reubenite, the son of Pallu or Phallu, father 
of Nemuel, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. xvi. 1, 12; 
xxvi. 8; Deut. xi. 6), 

3. One of David's brothers, the eldest of the fam- 
ily (I Chron. ii. 18; I Sam. xvi. 6; xvii. 18, 28). In 
I Chron. xxvii. 18 mention is made of a certain 
Elihu as one of the brothers of David. But“ Elihu ” 
is probably a variant for “Eliab” (comp. Jerome, 
“Queestiones Hebraice," ad loc.). 

4. A Levite in the time of David who was both a 
porter and musician (I Chron. xv. 18, 20; xvi. 5). 

9. One of the warlike Gadite leaders who came 
to David when he was in the wilderness (I Chron. 
xii. 9). 

6. An ancestor of Samuel the Prophet; a Kohath- 
ite, son of Nahath (I Chron. vi. 12 [27]). In I Sam. 
i. 1 the name appears as * Elihu," and in I Chron. vi. 
19 (34) as “ Eliel.” 


predecessor was a “sensuous” man (Nn bya: 
Sanh. 26b). At the invasion of Sennacherib (II 
Kings xviii. 18 = Isa, xxxii. 3) Eliakim appears as 
the chief diplomatic emissary of Hezekiah, while 
Shebna is mentioned as his secretary. Eliakim 
sprang from a family of no social standing: his ele- 
vation to dignity conferred distinction on his 
“father’s house ” (Isa. xxii. 29,94). Some commen- 
tators have construed the words of the prophet to 
imply a resentment of Eliakim's nepotism as bound 
to end in the downfall of the family. But nepotism 
is so common at Eastern courts that it would be 
strange for Isaiah to advert to it specifically. The 
Whole matter hinges on the interpretation given to 
verses 24 and 25; the prediction may refer to Elia- 
kim or to Shebna, or the verses may be an in- 
terpolation. Certain it is, that the Biblical docu- 
ments nowhere mention the deposition of Eliakim 
from office. 

2. The second son of King J osiah, who, upon hig 
elevation to the throne by Pharaoh-nechoh, was com- 
pelled to take the name of Jehoiakim (II Kings xxiii. 
94; II Chron. xxvi. 4). 


S. A priest at the time or Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 415. 


ELI ZIYYON 


7. Son of Nathanael, an ancestor of Judith 
(Judges viii. 1). 

E. G. H. B. P. 

ELIADA. Sce BEELIADA. 

ELLAR Ca~p- Sse = “El [God] sets up.” corre 
; Andante moderato, 

j 
E - li  Ziyyon we -ʻo - re - ha, 


Let Zi - on 


weep, and all her 


sak 
Sack - cloth clad 


ki - betu- lah 
Qs a maid in 


ha - gu - rat 


sponding to Sabean oNIDDn, and Supp», " EAuakeip): 
Name borne by three Biblical personages. 1.Son of 
Hilkiah; appointed successor of Shebna, the *treas- 
urer” (R. V. "scribe," margin * secretary ") of Heze- 
kiah (Isa. xxii. 20 et seq.). The office to which he suc- 
ceeded is described as m37 by (= “over the house- 
hold”), according to Delitzsch and others a “major 
domus” (comp. I Kings iv. 6, xvi. 8, xviii. 9; II 
Kings x. 5, xv. 5), the incumbent carrying the title 
j3D, connected with the Assyrian “saknu ” (a high 
officer: Cheyne, “The Prophecies of Isaiah,” 11.158). 
This designation occurs also in the feminine form 
1122D (= “ caretaker”), used of Abishag (I Kings i. 
2, 4), and it is met with on a Phenician inscription 
(“The Soken of the New City": *C. L S? Li 5; 
Hastings, * Dict. Bible," p. 685b). 

Eliakim is clothed with long tunicand girdle: the 
key of the house of David is laid on his shoulder 
(comp. Rev. iii. 7), and he is proclaimed “father 
of the people.” According to R. Eleazar ben Pedat, 
“tunic and girdle” were the insignia of the high 
priest’s office (Lev. R. to v.) But R. Eleazar does 
not regard “soken ” asa title. From the double form 
“soken” (masculine, Isa. xxii. 15) and *sokenet ” 
(feminine, I Kings i. 2) he concludes that Eliakim's 


towns, as sheds a 


ke - mo ish-shah be - zi - re - ha, we- 


moth - er pain-drawn tears, or 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Marti, Kurzer Handkommentar zum Buche 
Jesaja (1900): Ad. Kamphausen, Isaiai’s Prophecy Concern- 
ing the Major-Domo of King Hezekiah, in Am. Jour. The- 
0logy, 1901, pp. 43 et seq.: Duhm, Das Buch Jesaiah, 2d ed., 
Gottingen, 1902; the commentaries of Dillmann, Delitzsch, 
and Cheyne. 

E. K. 


E. G. H. 


ELIAKIM: A Palestinian scholar of the third 
century. His name is connected with no hala- 
kot, and with a single haggadah only. He con- 
strues the Psalmist’s saying (Ps. i. 6), “The Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous; but the way of 
the ungodly shall perish,” as teaching that God 
causes the ways of the wicked to be lost outof sight 
for the sake of the righteous, that the latter be not 
misled by them (Midr. Teh. Ze., ed. Buber, p. 22; 
comp. Berrcnran II. on same verso). Eliakim is 
probably identical with the better-known Jakim 
(the first syllable being dropped to avoid the fre- 
quent and unnecessary repetition of “El” [God], 
as in ‘ANANI from ‘Ananiel). Jakim was father of 
Ashian b. Jakim, who once applied to R. Jesa (Assi 
II.) fora ritualistic decision (Yer. Yeb. xi. 12a). He 
was senior to Ammi, the latter explaining an ob- 
servation of the former. 

Eliakim classes the Jewish people among the 
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most stubborn of the animal kingdom, which Ammi 
explains as referring to Jewish pertinacity in relig- 
ion; that the Jew would submit to crucifixion rather 
than live as an apostate (Ex. R. xlii. 9; in Bezah 25b 
Simeon ben Lakish makes a remark very similar to 
Jakim's) Elsewhere (Pesik. R. xxi. 107a) Eliakim 
is found to differ with Judah (b. Shalom) in sur- 
veying the scope of the prohibition (Ex. xx. 17), 
“Thou shalt not covet.” Judah argues that its 
transgression leads to the violation of the seven pro- 
hibitions contained in the Decalogue; viz.,in the 
second, third, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth commandments. Eliakim asserts that he who 
violates the prohibition, “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife,” is as if he had violated all the ten 
commandments. This declaration is followed in the 
Pesikta (J.¢.) by citations illustrating Eliakim’s doc- 
trine. 

S. 8. S. M. 

ELIAKIM BEN ABRAHAM: Cabalist and 
grammarian ; lived at London in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. His works are: "'Asarah 
Ma’amarot,” a collection of ten essays; “ Milhamot 
Adonai,” on philosophy and religion; * Binah la- 


*Ittim." on the computations of the periods enumcer- 
ated in Danicl; “@ut DWovelot,” an abridgment of 


Joseph Delmedigo’s cabalistic “ Nobelot Hokmah ” ; 
“Ma‘yan Gannim,” an abridgment of Joseph Gika- 
tilla’s cabalistic “ Ginnat Egoz”; “ ‘iin ha-Kore, ? on 
Hebrew vocalization, an endeavor to justify the 
German pronunciation; “Be’er Mayim Hayyim,"a 
treatise on “Azilut”; *Ma'yan Hatum," Luria’s 
notes on the “Sefer Yezirah”; “Dibre Emet,” on 
Cabala; “Sha‘ar Heshbon,” on cabalistic computa- 
tions; “Arzotha-Hayyim,” Biblical and Talmudical 
annotations; Of these the first three were published 
in London (1794-99), and the essay on Hebrew vocali- 
zation in Berlin (1808). In addition to these works 
he published a Hebrew grammar, entitled *'En 
Mishpat ” (Rödelheim, 1808). 

Eliakim was a cabalist of vast erudition, and was 
endowed with a fine critical sense. In the “ uf 
Nobelot,” not content with giving Delmedigo’s text 
in abridged form, he frequently emended it. He is 
chiefly noted among the modern cabalists for the 
development of the theory of PND U^ (^ creatio ex 
nihilo?) — the stumbling-block of many religious 
thinkers. Through God's self-concentration (DYSDN), 
says Eliakim in the first chapter of the “Zuf Nobe- 
lot," originated space or the primal air, which, 
though considered as nothing (PN) in regard to the 
“En Sof” (God), is the foundation of the world. 


Bipriocrapity: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 969; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus, p. 219; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
reels p. 133; Joel, Die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar, p. 
50, note 2. 


K. I. Br. 


ELIAKIM BEN ASHER SELIG: Polish 
Talmudic scholar; lived at Yampol in the eighteenth 
century. He was sent by the Polish Jews (1757) to 
Rome to defend them against the blood accusation, 
and presented a petition to Pope Benedict XIV., 
who commissioned Cardinal Ganganelli (later Pope 
Clement XIV.) to examine the case. The latter con- 
cluded in his report that the blood accusation was 
frivolous. Clement XIII, who had in the meantime 
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succeeded Benedict XIV., dismissed Eliakim b. 
Asher with honor, and ordered Cardinal Corsini to 
recommend him in his name to Bishop Visconti of 
Warsaw. August IIL, King of Poland, issued in 
consequence a decree exculpating the Jews, stating 
that inability to prove the truth of the accusation 
rendered the accuser liable to capital punishment. 

In Ganganelli’s memoir, as well as in Corsini’s 
letter of recommendation, the Jewish deputy is 
called “Jacob Selech ” or “ Selek ” (Gritz, Fürst, and 
Levisohn have “Jacob Jelek") He probably sim- 
plified his name designedly; but in a long letter 
which he wrote from Rome to Samuel Gallichi 
(probably the chief of the community) he calls him- 
self “Eliakim b. Asher Selig of Yampol.” In the 
same letter he stated that he met at Rome Rabbi 
Shabbethai Piana, with whom he discussed several 
rabbinical laws. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed., x. 391: Isidore Loeb, in 
R. E. J. xviii. 179; Mortara, in Educatore Israelita. x. 25i- 
270; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 
216-247; Berliner’s Magazin, xv. (Hebr. part) 9-14; Fürst, in 
Orient, Lit. 1940, p. 38; Levisohn, Efes Damim, p. 91, War- 


saw, 1890 
H. R. M. SEL. 


ELIAKIM GOTTSCHALK OF ROTHEN- 
BURG: German Talmudist; lived in the sixteenth 


oo seventeenth centuries. He was a descendant of 
Meir of Rothenburg, and, according vo Michael, the 


son of Raphael ben Eliakim of Rothenburg. If 

Michael is correct, Eliakim was identical with the 

Swabian rabbi of the same name who with Isaiah 

Horwitz (SheLaH) and Azriel Mühlhausen signed in 

1611 the halakic decision incorporated in Horwitz's 

Responsa (8 118)  Eliakim was the author of a 

commentary to the Targum on the Megillot, entitled 

* Ge'ullat ha-Ger,” published anonymously at Prague 

in 1618. The author says in the introduction that 

he composed a commentary to the Targum on the 

Pentateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 677 ; Zunz, Z. G. p. 293; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 968; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
No. 470. 

K. I Br. 

ELIAKIM (GOTZ) BEN JACOB: Galician 
cantor, teacher, and translator; born at Komarno; 
dicd at Amsterdam before 1709. He was the au- 
thor of: *Leshon Limmudim,” a guide to letter. 
writing in Hebrew (Amsterdam, 1686); “Selihot, " jn 

Judzo-German, recited by the community of Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main (čb. 1688); “ Refu'ot ha-Nefesh," 

precepts, devotional prayers for the sick, and regu- 
lations in regard to funerals (2b. 1692). He translated 
into Judzo-German Manasseh b. Israel's “ Mikweh 

Yisra'el” (čb. 1691); Ibn Verga’s " Shebet Yehudah” 

(ib. 1700); the daily prayers (20. 1708); the Tehinnot 

(4b. 1703); the selihot of the Lithuanian rite (2d. 

1706); “Melammed Siah,” J udæo-German vocabu. 

lary to the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls (75. 1710), 

and the German sclihot (25. 1720). Eliakim also 

edited Benjamin's * Massa‘ot " (25. 1697) and Samuel 

Auerbach's * Hesed Shemu’el” (db. 1699). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 340; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 969: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 219. 
K. M. SEL. 
ELIAKIM (GOTZ) BEN MEIR: Polish Tal- 

mudist; flourished in theseventeenth and eighteenth 

centuries. In his youth, at Posen, he devoted him- 


Eliakim ben Meshullam 
Eliezer 


self to the study of the Talmud, afterward accepting 
the position of rabbi in the neighboring community 
of Schwersenz, where about 1679 he wrote his hag- 
gadic commentary. From there he was called to 
Hildesheim, but maintained close relations with the 
congregation of Posen. In the closing years of the 
century, passing through Posen on his way, prob- 
ably, to Palestine, he joined a delegation to Prague 
to collect money for the support of the con gregation. 
In 1701 he went to Posen as dayyan, but according to 
Michael he left Hildesheim to take the post of rabbi 
at Luzk. He wrote: “Rappeduni be-Tappuhim,” 
on the stories of Rabba bar bar Hana, published by 
his son Samuel, Berlin, 1712; “Eben ha-Shoham ” 
and " Me'irat *Enayim," responsa, published by his 
Son Meir, Dyhernfurth, 1733. His novell on Tal- 
mud and Bible are not published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 25; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 220; Perles, in Monatsschrift, 
xiv. 127, 183; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. s.v. 

L: G; A. PR. 


ELIAKIM BEN MESHULLAM (HA- 
LEVI): German Talmudist and payyetan; born 
about 1080; died at the end of the eleventh century 
in Speyer, Rhenish Bavaria. Hestudiedatthe yeshi- 
bot in Mayence and Worms, having Rashi as a fel- 
low student. Eliakim himself founded a famous 
Talmudical school in Speyer. He wrote a com- 
mentary on all the tractates of the Talmud except 
Berakot and Niddah (see Solomon Luria, Responsa, 
No. 29, and Asher ben J ehiel, Responsa, Rule 1, § 8), 
which was used by scholars as late as the four- 
teenth century. At present there exists only the 
commentary on Yoma, in manuscript (Codex Mu- 
nich, No. 216). Ritual decisions by Eliakim are 
mentioned by Rashi (* Pardes," 49a, 44c, 48a) He 
was the composer of a piyyut commencin gn3nmw, 
to be read when a circumcision takes place in the 
synagogue on a Saturday. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 28; Michael, Or 

ha-Hayyim, No. 221 ; Landshuth, “Ammude ha-' Abodah, p. 

21; Berliner, in Monatssehrift, 1868, p. 182: Grütz, Gesch. yi. 


364; Epstein, in Steinschneider Festschrift, pp. 125 et seq.; 
idem, Jüdische Alterthtimer in Worms und Speyer, pp. 4, 
dis 


L. G. I. Ber. 


ELIAKIM BEN NAPHTALI: Italian ethical 
writer; lived in the fifteenth century; author of 
"Tob Shem Tob," selections from the Talmud and 
Midrashim, treating of the retribution, the suffering 
in the tomb, and the resurrection. 'The work, di- 
vided into 11 chapters, was published by the. son 
of the author, Venice, 1606. Eliakim mentions 
another of his works, entitled * Eben Shetiyyah," 
which is no longer extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi, Zeker Zaddikim, p. 19: Steinschneider, 


Cat. Bodl. col. 970; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 221. 
K. I. Bn. 


ELIAM: 1. One of David's heroes (II Sam. 
xxiii. 34); son of Ahithophel the Gilonite (comp. 
I Chron. xi. 36).. 

9. Father of Bath-sheba (II Sam. xi. Ə. In I 
Chron. iii. 5 the name occurs transposed as “ Am- 
miel ” DYÓN is found in the Phenician inscription 
“C. I. S.” 147, 6 (Lidzbarski, “ Handbuch der Nord- 
semitischen Epigraphik "), | 


E. G. H. G. B. L. 
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ELIANO, VITTORIO: Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity; grandson of Elijah Levrra; lived in Italy in 
the sixteenth century; became priest and canon. 
Well versed in Hebrew literature, he was appointed 
censor of Hebrew books, first at Cremona, afterward 
(1567) at Venice. In this capacity he permitted 
(1957) the publication of the Zohar, and edited (1558) 
the Tur. Elijah was prominent in the denunciation 
of the Talmud, which was publicly burned April 17, 
1559, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, ix. 920, 395, 360; 
Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. i. 131; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. 
No. apts Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 
ii. 284. 


D. I. Br. 
ELIAS CRETENSIS. See DELMEDIGO, ELIAN, 


ELIAS, JULIUS: German author; born at 
Hoya, Hanover, June 21, 1861. He was educated at 
Dorotheenstadt industrial school, Friedrich Werder 
gymnasium, and Munich University, taking his 
Ph.D. degree in 1888. He is the author of * Chris- 
tian Wernicke,” 1888, and has edited the following 
works: “Briefe der Elisabeth Charlotte,” 1889; 
"Johann Gottlieb Regis’ ‘Fragmente einer Shake- 
speareübersetzung,'" 1898; and, with G. Brandes 
and P. Schlenther, the collected works of Ibsen. 

Since 1891 Elias has been editor-in-chief of the 
" Jahresberichte für Neuere Deutsche Litteraturge- 
schichte.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Berlin, i. 94-95. 


S. N. D. 


ELIAS LEVITA. See LEVITA, ELIJAH. 


ELIAS, NEY: British consul-general at Meshed, 
Persia, and explorer; died in London May 31, 1897. 
Atan early age he found his way to China, and in 
1871 conceived the daring project of returning to 
Europe overland, across the entire continent of Asia. 
The report of this journey was recorded in tho 
" Journal" of the Royal Geographical Society, from 
which it appears that he crossed the desert of Gobi 
by a hitherto unexplored route, traveled amid the 
opposing factions of the great Mohammedan rebel- 
lion of that time, and traversed the breadth of Sibe- 
ria to Russia. : 

After this, Elias accepted service under the In- 
dian government and was sent to Yunan, and after- 
ward to Ladak. Later he was despatched on a 
political mission to Chinese Turkestan. 

In 1885 he traversed the entire length of the 
Pamirs, traveled through Badakhshan and Afghan 
Turkestan to the neighborhood of Herat, and re- 
turned to India by way of Chitral and Gilgit. For 
this he was made a C.I.E. In1889-90 Elias demar- 
cated the frontier between Siam and the Shan States 
of Burma; and in 1891 he was appointed consul- 
general at Meshed, in Persia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times (London), June 2, 1897 ; Jew. Chronicle 
(London), June 4, 1897. 
J G. L. 


ELIAS PASHA. Sec Comen, Extras.’ 

ELIAS SAMUEL: English pugilist, popularly 
known as “Dutch Sam”; born April 4, 1775, in Lon- 
don; died July 8, 1816. After successful contests 
with Tom Jones (July 3, 1801), Caleb Baldwin (Aug. 
7, 1804), and Britton of Bristol (April 27, 1805), Elias 
was easily beaten by James Brown (June, 1805). 
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Of three fights with Tom Belcher of Bristol, Elias 
lost the first (Feb. 8, 1806); the second (July 28, 1807) 
was declared off; and the third (Aug. 21, 1807) Elias 
won in 36 rounds. 


Elias followed these encounters with two other 


victories, defeating William Cropley, May 10, 1808, 
and Benjamin Medley, May 31, 1810; then he rested 
forfour years; but he reentered the prize-ring Dec. 8, 
1814, when he was defeated by William Nosworthy, 
of Moulsey, in 98 rounds. By his contemporaries 
Elias was considered the hardest hitter the prize-ring 
had ever seen; he originated what in pugilism is 
technically known as “the upper cut," which he in- 
troduced in his fight against Caleb Baldwin. Elias 
retired from the ring with a ruined constitution, and 
died in abject poverty. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. B. Pancratia, A History of Pugilism, pp. 
136, 144, London, 1811; Boxriana: Sketches of Ancient and 
Modern Pugilism, London, 1812: Miles, Pugilistica, vol. i. 


193, 194, 202, London, 1880. 
J. F. H. V. 


ELIASBERG, BEZALEEL J UDAH: Rus- 
sian Hebraist; born at Ivenitz 1800; died at Minsk 
1847. Under the title “ Marpe le-' Am," with a sup- 
plement entitled “Kontres Reshit Da'at," he trans- 
lated from the Polish into Hebrew the medical work 
of Friedrich Pauliczki (2 vols., Wilna, 1834; 2d ed., 
Jitomir, 1868). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 190; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. p. 77. 
H. R. 


ELIASBERG, JONATHAN B. MORDE- 
CAI: Russian rabbi; born in Kovno 1850; died in 
Volkovisk, government of Grodno, Nov. 20, 1898. 
His first rabbinate was in Pumpian, government of 
Wilna, and he afterward became rabbi of Mariam- 
pol, government of Suwalki. Like his father he be- 
came one of the leaders of the Zionist movement in 
Russia; and Samuel MonILEVER, who found in him 
a very able lieutenant, was instrumental in securing 
for him the rabbinate of Volkovisk, in order to have 
him nearer to himself. Eliasberg was the author of 
a rabbinical work entitled “ Darke Hora’ah,” Wilna, 
1884, of whicha part is devoted to Talmudic weights, 
measures, and coinage. He was also the author of 
novellx, which were appended to his father’s work 
4 Terumat Yad,” and of “ Toledot Mordekai,” a biog- 
raphy of his father, which he published in the lat- 
ter’s “ Shebil ha-Zahab," Warsaw, 1897. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ahiasaf, 5660, p. 381; Abad ha-'Am (= Asher 

Ginzberg), “Al Parashat Derakim, 2d ed., pp. 103-114, 

Berlin, 1902. 

L. G. P. Wr 

ELIASBERG, MORDECAI B. J OSEPH: 
Russian rabbi; born in Chaikishok, government of 
Grodno, Feb., 1817; died in Bausk, Courland, Dec. 
11, 1889. His father-in-law, who had settled in 
Kovno as soon as Jews were permitted to dwell 
there, established him in that city as a dealer in 
grain and spices.  Eliasberg acquired a knowl- 
edge of German, and made several business jour- 
neys to Riga. He there made the acquaintance of 
Max LILIENTHAL, and became interested in his edu- 
cational schemes, the two corresponding for some 
time afterward. Following the advice of his erst- 
while teacher, Kalischer, Eliasberg retired from busi- 

(5) and devoted himself exclusively to rabbinical 
30) 
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studies. In 1852 he became rabbi of Zezmer, gov- 
ernment of Wilna, and remained there for six years, 
until his wife’s illness forced him to return to 
Kovno. About 186i he became rabbi of Bausk, 
where he officiated until his death, having declined 
the more important rabbinate of Suwalki, which had 
been offered to him in 1876. 

When the Zionist movement began to spread in 
Russia, Eliasberg became one of its most ardent ad- 
vocates. He gave his decision, as a rabbinical au- 
thority, permitting the colonists in Palestine to 
sow their fields in *shemittah ” (fallow year), which 
gave rise to a heated controversy with the rabbis of 
Palestine and other opponents of colonization. Elias- 
berg's part in the discussion was conducted with 
mildness and broad-mindedness. 

Of the twenty-four works which Eliasberg wrote 
on various subjects, only one, “Terumat Yad,” a 
collection of responsa, was published during his life- 
time (Wilna, 1875). His" Shebil ha-Zahab,” which 
was published posthumously (Warsaw, 1897), deals 
with questions of the day in a highly interesting 
manner, giving the truly Orthodox view on many 
important subjects. Besides being an eminent Tal- 
mudist, he was also a profound thinker and a dili- | 
gent student of history. Eliasberg contributed to 
Hebrew periodicals, especially to “ Ha-Maggid," 
usually signing his articles yay (Mordecai b. 
Joseph Eliasberg). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jonathan Eliasberg, Toledot Mordekai, pre- 
fixed to the Shebil ha-Zahab ; Abad ha-'Am (= Asher Ginz- 
berg), ‘Al Parashat Derakim, 2d ed., pp. 68-78, Berlin, 1902. 


L. G. P. Wi. 


ELIEZER (*Godishelp"): 1. Servant of Abra- 
ham; mentioned by name only in Gen. xv. 2, a pas- 
sage which presents some difficulties. Eliezer is 
described by Abraham as pU {2 (R. V. “ possessor 
of my house”) and as pU (R. V. “ Dammesek- 
Eliezer”). According to Eduard Konig (“ Syntax,” 
& 3806h) 13 here, as frequently, has the force of an 
adjective or participle, and tbe phrase 4 ben meshek " 
(steward; comp. ptio, Zepi. xi. 9, and qu, Job 
xxviii. 18) is the subject of the sentence, which reads 
“ond the steward of my house is this Damascene 
[Onk. and Pesh.] Eliezer," *Damashek " being used 
intentionally for the adjective " Damashki" on ac- 
count of the assonance with * meshek ” (Konig, “ Sti- 
listik,” 1900, p. 291). Holzinger (“Genesis”) and 
Gunkel (* Genesis ") think the Masoretic text of xv. 
9 has no meaning, and Cheyne and Black (“ Eneyc. 
Bibl.” col. 1269) condemn it as absurd and incorrect, 
but no satisfactory emendation has been suggested. 

That Abraham, on his way from Haran, passed 
through Damascus is certainly notimprobable. Nah- 
manides connects him with that city, as do various 
traditions (Justinus, “ Historie,” xxvi. 2; Judith v. 
6 et seg. ; Josephus, & Ant.” vii. 1, viii. 2; Eusebius, 
"Preparatio Evangelica," ix. 7 et seg.). He may 
there have acquired this servant, who is also spoken 
of in Gen. xxiv., though the name is not given, in 
connection with the commission to choose a wife for 
Isaac. Still, even the Rabbis felt the difficulties 
of the present text, as their various interpretations 
of pyptshow. According to Eleazar b. Pedath, 
it denotes Eliezer as one "that draws and gives 


others to drink” (mpy 25y3)—that is, imparts to 


Eliezer 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 


others the teachings of his master (Yoma 18b ; comp. 
Rashiad loc.). Others found in the word “ meshek ” 
an allusion to his coveting (ppt) Abraham’s pos- 
sessions. In pt lies the indication that Abraham 
pursued the kings (Gen. xiv.) to Damascus, and 
the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan and Yerushalmi read : 
"through whom many miracles were wrought for 
me in Damascus” (comp. Gen. R. xliv.). 

That Eliezer took part in that battle, or was, per- 
haps, the only combatant at Abraham's side, the 
Rabbis find indicated in the number (918) of the sol- 
diers (Gen. xiv. 14), the numerical value of the let- 
ters in “MON being 1-430-41070-7- 200 = 
318 (Gen. R. xliii, xliv.; Pesik. 70a, b; Ned. 32a; 
Shoher Tob to Ps. cx.; compare Ep. Barnabas ÌX. ; 
it is the classical illustration of GEMATRIA under the 
twenty-ninth Exegetical Rule of Eliezer, the son of 
Jose the Galilean). Modern critics (Hugo Winck- 
ler and Gunkel) have held this “318” to refer to the 
number of days in the year that the moon is visible. 
The rabbinical cryptogram for “Eliezer” rests cer- 
tainly on as solid grounds. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kittel, Gesch. der Hebriier, ii. 124; Holzinger, 
Kurzer Handkommentar zur Genesis, p. 144; H. Winckler, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 1900, ii. 27; Gunkel, Handkom- 
mentar zur Genesis, pp. 164, 231, 259. 

E. G. H. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: Eliezer was pre- 
sented to Abraham by Nimrod. Once Eliezer saved 
Abraham’s life by disclosing to him the devices for 
his destruction prepared by Nimrod (Pirke R. El. 
Xvi). At Sodom Eliezer saw a native maltreating 
a stranger: taking the part of the wronged man, he 
was himself severely wounded. He brought suit 
against his aggressor, but the judge condemned 
Eliezer to pay to the native of Sodom a certain 
amount of money for having been bled. Thereupon 
Eliezer inflicted a severe wound upon the judge, 
saying: "Pay to the man who bled me the amount 
you owe me for having bled you." The men of 
Sodom used to place a guest on a bed, and if his 
length exceeded that of the bed they cut off the ex- 
cess, but if the man was shorter than the bed he was 
stretched (comp. the Greek legend of Procrustes). 
Asked to lie in the bed, Eliezer replied that at the 
death of his mother he had vowed never to sleep in 
a bed. Another custom in Sodom was that he who 
invited a stranger to a wedding should forfeit his 
coat. Once Eliezer, being very hungry, entered a 
house where a wedding was being celebrated, but 
could get nothing to eat. He then sat down next 
one of the wedding guests; on being asked by him 
who had invited him, he replied: *By you." "The 
latter, fearing to lose his coat, left the house precip- 
itately. Eliezer then sat near another, on whom he 
played the same trick, with the same result, until 
at last he had succeeded in driving all the guests 
out of the house. He then secured the meal for 
himself (Sanh. 109b). 
Eliezer is credited with having acquired all the 
virtues and learning of his master (Yoma 28b) It 
is even said that his features resem- 
Eliezer and bled so closely those of Abraham that 
Abraham. Laban mistook him for his kinsman. 
When Abraham led Isaac to Mount Mo- 
riah to offer him as a sacrifice, Eliezer cherished the 
hope of becoming Abraham's heir, and a discussion 
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on this subject arose between him and Ishmael 
(Pirke R. El. xxxi) On completing the mission of 
selecting a wife for Isaac he was freed, and God re- 
warded him with the kingdom of Bashan, ovor 
which he reigned under the name of “Og.” It was 
he who refused to allow the Israelites to go through 
his territory on their way to Palestine (Masseket 
Soferim, end). His size was so vast that from one 
of his teeth, which he had lost through fright when 
scolded by Abraham, the latter made a chair on 
which he used to sit. In the treatise Derek Erez 
Zuta (i. 9) Eliezer is counted among the nine who 
entered paradise while still living. 
S. S. I. Bn. 


2. The second son of Moses; mentioned in Ex. 
xviii. 4; I Chron. xxiii. 15, 17. "The name is ex- 
plained (Ex. 7c.) to mean “the God of my father 
was mine help” (the 3 of the predicate; see Koe- 
nig, “Syntax,” § 388) Rashi, quoting the Mekilta, 
relates a miraculous incident to account for the 
choice of the name, while Ibn Ezra makes it express- 
ive of the joy of Moses upon hearing of the death 
of the Pharaoh who had proscribed him. The his- 
torical existence of this son has been doubted. Ex. 
li. 22 and iv. 25 mention only one son— Gershom. 
Ibn Ezra felt the difficulty, but concluded that the 
one son mentioned in iv. 25 is Eliezer; while Nah- 
manides argues that there was another gon, but that 
there had been no occasion to mention him before, 
Ex. iv. 20 indicates that Moses, before leaving for 
Egypt, whether with his family (Ex. iy. 20) or with- 
out it (Ex. xviii. 2), had more than one son; and the 
reading 733 = “her son ? (iv. 25) may bea miswriting 
for m= “her sons,” agreeing with xviii. 8. 
Baentsch (* Exodus-Leviticus ”) holds that * Eliezer ? 
isa double for * Eleazar," the son of Aaron, while 
Holzinger (“ Exodus,” p. 7) accounts for the uncer- 
tainty by arguing that in view of Judges xviii. 80 
P intentionally omitted all reference to the sons. 

E. G. II. E. K. 


3. A prophet, the son of Dodavah of Mareshah, 
who opposed the alliance of Jehoshaphat with Aha- 


| Ziah (II Chron. xx. 8%). 


4. Son of Zichri, made captain of the Reubenites 
by King David (I Chron. xxvii. 16). 

5. A priest who acted as trumpeter before the 
Ark when it was conveyed to Jerusalem by King 
David (I Chron. xv. 24). 

6. One of the chief men sent by Ezra (Ezra viii. 
16) to secure ministers for the Temple at Jerusalem. 

E. G. II. E. L N. 


ELIEZER: Palestinian amora of the fifth cen- 
tury; contemporary of Abdimi (Yer. ‘Er. x. 26a) 
and of Berechiah II. (Gen. R. Ixxvii. 3; Yalk., Gen. 
132). Conjointly with Abba Mari and Mattaniah, 
he permitted Jews to bake bread on the Sabbath for 
the Roman soldiers under Ursicinus (Yer. Bezah 
i. 60c; compare Jastrow, “ Dict.” 124b, s.v. DDN; 
Frankel, “ Mebo,” 55b et seq.). He was moro of a 
halakist than a haggadist (see, in addition, to pas- 
sages cited, Yer. ‘Orlah ii. 69b; Yer. Pes. viii. 36a). 

8. 8. S. M. 

ELIEZER THE ASTRONOMER (anna): 
German scholar of the sixteenth century; author of 
“Ge Hizzayon,” an astrological compilation from 
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Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin sources (Neubauer, * Cat. 
Bodl Hebr. MSS.” No. 2066). He quotes Abra- 
ham bar Hiyya ha-Nasi, Ibn Ezra, Andruzagar, Al- 
bumazar, ‘Ali ibn Ridwan, ‘Ali ibn Rajil, Leopold 
of Austria, Johannes, Guido Bonatti, and, according 
to Dukes, Copernicus. In the introduction Eliezer 
says he began a great work on astrology, a chapter 
of which, entitied “Reshit Hokmah” (quoted by 
Neubauer, é.¢.), is devoted to Ibn Ezra. Whether the 
* Sefer ha-Goralot” (Vatican MS. No. 216), bearing 
the name “Eliezer nmn," is by the same author is 
not known. The same uncertainty prevails regard- 
ing Vatican MS. No. 477, which contains a com- 
mentary on Ptolemy’s * Centiloquium," and which 
also bears the name “Eliezer.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, in Orient, Lit. xi. 81; Dukes, ib. p. 318 ; 
Steinschneider, in Z. D, M. G. xxv. 383; idem, Hebr. Uebers. 


p. 581. 
G I. Br. 


ELIEZER OF BEAUGENCY: French exe- 
gete of the twelfth century; born at Beaugency, 
capital of a canton in the department of Loiret; 
pupil of Samuel ben Meir, the eminent grandson of 
Rashi. Eliezer was one of the most distinguished rep- 
resentatives of his master’s school and of the exege- 
sis of northern France. His chief concern was to find 
the connection between successive verses and the 
sequence of thought, a method that is also charac- 
teristic of the system of interpretation employed 
by Samuel as well as Joseph Caro, Not concerned 
with grammatical observations or daring criticisms, 
he reached very happy results in explaining certain 
figurative passages in accordance with the meta- 
phors employed in the context. He often used 
French terms to express his thoughts more clearly. 
His interpretation is entirely free from midrashic 
admixture. Of his works there have so far been 
published only the commentaries on Isaiah (ed. 
Nutt, 1879) and Hosea (ed. S. Poznanski, in “ Ha- 
Goren,” iii. 98-197). There still exists in manuscript 
& commentary on the other Minor Prophets and on 
Ezekiel (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1465). Extracts from his commentary on Job are 
alsoextant; and he himself refers to his commentary 
on Genesis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross Gallia Judaica, p. 115; Poznanski, 
Ha-Goren, iii., 98; Zunz, Z. G., p. 82. 
T. I. L. 
ELIEZER OF BOURGOGNE: French Tal- 
mudist of the thirteenth century. Gross identifies 
him with Eliezer ben Aaron of Bourgogne, one of 
the six rabbis to whom Meir Abulafia sent his letter 
on the doctrine of the resurrection. Eliezer was the 
author of a Talmudic work no longer extant, entitled 
* Sha‘ar ha-Penim," mentioned by Aaron ha-Kohen 
of Lunel in his “ Orhot Hay yim." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 109. 


L. G. A. PE. 


ELIEZER BEN FARUH: Jewish mathemati- 
cian, said by certain Mohammedan authors to have 
first established the Jewish calendar. He is men- 
tioned by Al-Biruni (972-1048) in his “Chronology 
of Ancient Nations”; and this account is repeated, 
almost word for word, in Al-Makrizi’s (1864-1442) 
topographical history of Egypt.  Steinsehneider 
has connected him with a certain Andrazzur ibn 
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Zadi Faruh, a famous Jewish astronomer mentioned 
by Al-Kabisi, the tenth-century Moslem astrologer, 
and by Abraham ibn Ezra in his “Sefer ha-Te'a- 
mim.” The firstname seems to indicate that he was 
a Persian by birth; and it occurs in such varying 
forms as * Andruzagar," “ Alezdegoz," “ Alendruz- 
gar.” It has been suggested that there is a confu- 
sion here either with Eliezer ben Hyrcanus or Elea- 
zar ben ‘Arak. Sachau reads mna (I Kings iv. 17). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sachau, The Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
. 68 (Arabic text, p. 58); De Sacy, Chrestomathie Arahe, i. 
91 (for Al-Makrizi); Delitzsch, A21ekdota zur Gesch. der Mit- 
telalt. Scholastik, p. 875 (for Ibn Ezra); compare Steinschnei- 
der in Berliner's Magazin, iii. 199; Monatsschrift, xxxiii. 
479; Ha-Yonah, p. 18; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 
531, 854; idem, Arab. Lit. der Juden, p. 307. a 


ELIEZER B. HISMA. See ELEAZAR B. 
HISMA. 

ELIEZER (LIEZER) BEN HYRCANUS: 
One of the most prominent tannaim of the first and 
second centuries; disciple of R. Johanan ben Zak- 
kai (Ab. ii. 8; Ab. R. N. vi. 8, xiv. 5) and col- 
league of Gamaliel IT., whose sister he married (see 
Imma Suatom), and of Joshua b. Hananiah (Ab. 
l.e; Ab. R. N. Le; B. B. 10b). His earlier years 
are wrapped in myths; but from these latter it may 
be inferred that he was somewhat advanced in life 
when a desire for learning first seized him, and im- 
pelled him, contrary to the wishes of his father, to 
desert his regular occupation and to repair to Jeru- 
salem to devote himself to the study of the Torah. 
Here he entered Johanan’s academy and for years 
studied diligently, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had to cope with great privations. It is said that 
sometimes many days elapsed during which he did 
not have a single meal. Johanan, recognizing Elie- 
zer's receptive and retentive mind, styled him "a 
cemented cistern that loses not a drop” (Ab. /.c.). 
These endowments were so pronounced in him that 
in later years he could declare, “Ihave never taught 
anything which I had not learned from my masters ” 
(Suk. 28a). 

His father in the meantime determined to disin- 
herit him, and with that purpose in view went to 
Jerusalem, there to declare his will before Johanan 
ben Zakkai. The great teacher, having heard of 
Hyreanus' arrival and of the object of his visit, in- 
structed the usher to reserve for the expected visitor 
a seat among those to be occupied by the élite of the 
city, and appointed Eliezer lecturer for that day. 
At first the latter hesitated to venture on Johanan’s 
place, but, pressed by the master and encouraged 
by his friends, delivered a discourse, gradually dis- 
playing wonderful knowledge. Hyrcanus having 
recognized in the lecturer his truant son, and hear- 
ing the encomiums which Johanan showered on him, 
now desired to transfer all his earthly possessions to 
Eliezer; but the scholar, overjoyed at the reconcili- 
ation, declined to take advantage of his brothers, 
and requested to be allowed to have only his pro- 
portionate share (Ab. R. N. vi. 3; Pirke R. El. i. e 
seg.). He continued hisattendance at Johanan's col- 
lege until near the close of the siege of Jerusalem, 
when he and Joshua assisted in smuggling their 
master out of the city and into the Roman camp 
(see JOHANAN BEN ZAKKAI). 

Subsequently Eliezer proceeded to Jabneh (Ab. 


Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 
Eliezer b. Jaco 
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R. N. iv. 5; Git. 56), where he later became a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin under the presidency of Gama- 
liel IT. (Ab. R. N. xiv. 6; Sanh. 17b), though he had 
established, and for many years afterward conducted, 
his own academy at Lydda (Sanh. 36b). His fame 
asa great scholar had in the meantime spread, R. 
Johanan himself declaring that Eliezer was un- 
equaled as an expositor of traditional law (Ab. R. 
N. vi. 3); and many promising students, among 
them Akiba (20.; Yer. Pes. vi. 33b), attached them- 
selves to his school. 

Eliezer became known as “Eliezer ha-Gadol" (= 
“the Great”; Tosef., ‘Orlah, 8; Ber. 6a, 82a; Sotah 
19b, 48b, 49a ; generally, however, he isstyled simply 
" R. Eliezer ”), and with reference to his legal acumen 
and judicial impartiality, the Scriptural saying 
(Deut. xvi. 20), “That which is altogether just [lit. 
“Justice, justice ”] shalt thou follow,” was thus ex- 
plained: “Seek a reliable court: go after R. Eliezer 
to Lydda, or after Johanan ben Zakkai to Beror Hel,” 
etc. (Sanh. 32b). Once he accompanied Gamaliel and 
Joshua on an embassy to Rome (Yer. Sanh. vii. 25d; 
Deut. R. ii. 24). 

Rabbi Eliezer was very severe and somewhat 
domineering with his pupils and colleagues (see 
Sifra, Shemini, i. 33; ‘Er. 63a; Hag. 3b; Meg. 25b), 
a characteristic which led occasionally to unpleas- 
ant encounters. The main feature of his teach- 

ing was a strict devotion to tradition: 

Eliezer's he objected to allowing the Midrash 

Conserva- or the paraphrastic interpretation to 
tism. pass as authority for religious practise. 
In this respect he sympathized with 
the conservative school of Shammai, which was 
also opposed to giving too much scope to the inter- 
pretation. Hence theassertion that he was a Sham- 
maite, though he was a disciple of R. Johanan ben 
Zakkai who was one of Hillel’s most prominent 
pupils. This brought Eliezer into conflict with his 
colleagues and contemporaries, who realized that 
such conservatism must be fatal toa proper develop- 
ment of the oral law. It was also felt that the 
new circumstances, such as the destruction of the 
Temple and the disappearance of the national inde- 
pendence, required a strong religious central au- 
thority, to which individual opinion must yield. 

At last therupture came. The Sanhedrin deliber- 
ated on the susceptibility to Levitical uncleanness 
of an ‘aknai-oven (an oven consisting of tiles sepa- 
rated from one another by sand, but externally plas- 
tered over with cement). The majority decided that 
such an oven was capable of becoming unclean, but 
Eliezer dissented. As he thus acted in direct oppo- 
sition to the decision of the majority, it was deemed 
necessary to make an example of him, and he was 
excommunicated. Still, even under these circum- 
stances great respect was manifested toward him, 
and the sentence was communicated to him in a 
very consideratemanner. Akiba, dressed in mourn- 
ing, appeared before him and, seated at some dis- 
tance from him, respectfully addressed him with 
“My master, it appears to me that thy colleagues 
keep aloof from thee.” Eliezer readily took in the 
situation and submitted to the sentence (B. M. 59b; 
Yer. M. K. iii. 81a et seg.). "Thenceforth Eliezer lived 
in retirement, removed from the center of Jewish 


learning ; though occasionally some of his disciples 
visited him and informed him of the transactions of 
the Sanhedrin (Yad. iv. 8). 

During the persecutions of the Jewish Christians 
in Palestine, Eliezer was charged with being a mem- 
ber of that sect, and was summoned before the penal 
tribunal. Being asked by the governor, “How can 
à great man like thee engage in such idle things?” he 
simply replied, “The judge is right." "The judge, 
understanding thereby Eliezer's denialof all connec- 
tion with Christianity, released him, while Rabbi 
Eliezer understood by “judge” God, justifying the 

judgment of God which had brought 
Relations this trial upon him, That he should 
with Chris- be suspected of apostasy grieved him 
tianity. sorely; and though some of his pupils 
tried to comfort him, he remained for 
some time inconsolable. At last he remembered that 
once, while at Sepphoris, he had met a sectary who 
communicated to him a singular halakah in the 
name of Jesus; that he had approved of the halakah 
and had really enjoyed hearing it, and, he added, 
“Thereby I transgressed the injunction (Prov. v. 8), 
‘Remove thy way far from her, and come not nigh 
the door of her house,’ which the Rabbis apply to 
sectarianism as well as to heresy” (‘Ab. Zarah 16b; 
Eccl R. i. 8), The suspicion of apostasy and the 
summons before the dreaded tribunal came, there- 
fore, as just punishment. This event in his life 
may have suggested to him the ethical rule, “Keep 
away from what is indecent and from that which 
appears to be indecent” (Tosef., Hul. ii. 24). Tt is 
suggested that his sayings, “Instructing a woman 
in the Law is like teaching her blasphemy " (Sotah 
iii. 4); “Let the Law be burned rather than entrusted 
to a woman" (75.); and “A woman's wisdom is 
limited to the handling of the distaff” (Yoma 66b), 
also date from that time, he having noticed that 
women were easily swayed in matters of faith. 

Separated from his colleagues and excluded from 
the deliberations of the Sanhedrin, Eliezer passed 
his last years of life unnoticed and in comparative 
solitude. Itis probably from this melancholy period 
that his aphorism dates: * Let the honor of thy col- 
league [variant, * pupils "] beas dear to theeas thine 
own, and be not easily moved to anger. Repent 
one day before thy death. Warm thyself by the 
fire of the wise men, but be cautious of their burn- 
ing coals [= “slight them not"], that thou be not 
burned; for their bite is the bite of a jackal, their 
sting is that of a scorpion, their hissing is that of a 
snake, and all their words are fiery coals” (Ab. ii. 
10; Ab. R. N. xv. 1). When asked how one can de- 
termine the one day before his death, he answered: 
“So much the more must one repent daily, lest he 
die to-morrow ; and it follows that he must spend 
all his days in piety” (Ab. R. N. Le. 4; Shab. 158a). 

When his former colleagues heard of his approach- 
ing dissolution, the most prominent of them hastened 
to his bedside at Cæsarea. When they appeared 

before him he began to complain about 
His Death. his long isolation. They tried to mol- 
lify him by professing great and un- 
abated respect for him, and by averring that it was 
only the lack of opportunity that had kept them 
away. He felt that they might have profited by his 
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teaching. Thereupon they besought him to com- 
municate to them traditions concerning certain moot 
points, particularly touching Levitical purity and 
impurity. He consented, and answered question 
after question until all breath left him. The last word 
he uttered was “tahor” ( =“ pure”), and this the 
sages considered as an auspicious omen of his purity ; 
whereupon they all rent their garments in token of 
mourning, and R. Joshua revoked the sentence of 
excommunication. 

Eliezer died on a Friday, and after the following 
Sabbath his remains were solemnly conveyed to 
Lydda, where he had formerly conducted his acad- 
emy, and there he was buried. Many and earncst 
were the eulogies pronounced over his bier. R. 
Joshua is said to have kissed the stone on which 
Eliezer used to sit while instructing his pupils, and 
to have remarked, “This stone represents Sinai 
[whence the Law was revealed]; and he who sat on 
it represented the Ark of the Covenant” (Cant. R. 
i. 3). R. Akiba applied to Eliezer the terms which 
Elisha had applied to Elijah (II Kings ii. 12), and 
which Joash subsequently applied to Elisha himself 
(b. xii. 14), “O my father, my father, the chariot 
of Israel, and the horsemen thereof? (Ab. R. N. 
xxv. 8), 

Though excommunicated, Eliezer is quoted in the 
Mishnah, the Baraita, and the Talmudim more fre- 
quently than any one of his colleagues. He is also 
made the putative author of PIRĶE DE-R. ELIEZER or 
BanarrA or R. ELIEZER, though internal evidence 
conclusively proves the late origin of the work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 100-160; Brüll, Mebo ha- 

Mishnah, i. 75-82; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 75-83 ; 

Grütz, Gesch. 2a ed. ., 1v. 48 et seq.; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 

162-168; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, il., s.v.; Oppenheim, Bet 

Talmud, iv. 311, 332, 360 ; Weiss, Dor, 3i. 81 et Seq.; Wiesner, 

Gibe‘at Yerushalayim, pp. 61 et seq.; Zacuto, Y wuhasin, ed. 


Filipowski, pp. 50a et seq.; G. Deutsch, The Theory of Oral 
Tradition, pp. 90, 34, Cincinnati, 1896. 
S. M. 


B. S 


ELIEZER (ELEAZAR) BEN IMMANUEL 
OF TARASCON: Member of afamily of scholars 
established in that city since the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Although he wrote several 
works, only his correspondence with R. Samuel of 
Agde (France) is now extant. He was the teacher of 
the Dominican convert Pablo CHRISTIANI. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 
a 563; Gritz, Gesch. vii. 143; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p- 


G. S. K. 
ELIEZER B. ISAAC. Sce DEL BENE, Davip. 


ELIEZER BEN ISAAC OF BOHEMIA. See 
TOSAFISTS. 

ELIEZER ISAAC COHEN BEN ABRA- 
HAM ASHKENAZI OF VITERBO: Italian 
physician and Talmudic authority; born at Romeat 
the beginning of the sixteenth century; died, prob- 
ably at Sienna, Oct. 16, 1590. He was a brother- 
in-law of the physician and Talmudist David de 
Pomis, and, like him, distinguished in both medicine 
and rabbinical literature. A halakic decision of his 
ou “ Halizah " is quoted by Isaac Lampronti (* Pahad 
Yizhak," s.v. won); and Moses Provencal, in his 
responsa, cites him as an authority and gives him 
the title * Ha-Kohen ha-Gadol.” In 1587 the com- 
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Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 
Eliezer b. Jacob 


munity of Bologna consulted Eliezer regarding an 
ignorant shohet. 

Eliezer is believed to be identical with Theodoro 
de Sacerdotibus, the physician of Pope Julius III. 
It is probablethat the * Librum de Duello," credited 
to Isaac Viterbo by Bartolocci(“ Bibl. Rabb.” iii. 891) 
followed by Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr." i. 651, No. 1176), 
was the work of Eliezer. Latein life Eliezersettled 
at Sienna. The high esteem in which he was held is 
shown by the elegy composed at his death by Jacob 
of Tivoli (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 
1998). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marini, Degli Archiatri Pontificii, i. 417; 
He moly, Histoire des ee Juifs, in Revue Orienta €, 
i. 134; R. E. J. x. 185; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1842, p. 631; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 144, 
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K. I. BR. 


ELIEZER BEN ISAAC HA-GADOL (*The 
Great ”) : German rabbi of the eleventh century. He 
was a pupil of his cousin R. Simon ha-Gadol of 
Mayenceand of R. Gershom Me'orha-Golah. David 
Conforte, relying on the statement in the tosefta 
to Shab. 54b, says that Eliezer ha-Gadol was the 
teacher of Rashi (^ Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 8a); but Rashi 
himself, in citing Eliezer (Pes. 76b), does not say so. 
In Rashi's quotation he is sometimes called Eliezer 
ha-Gadol and sometimes Eliezer Gaon, which in- 
duced Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim," p. 12a) to con- 
sider them as two separate persons. According to 
Menahem di Lonsano (*Shete Yadot," p. 192a), 
Eliezer ha-Gadol was the author of the well-known 
“Orhot Hayyim" or “Zawwa’at R. Eliezer ha- 
Gadol," generally attributed to Eliezer b. Hyrcanus. 
As to the authorship of the selihah * Elohai Basser 
‘Ammeka,” recited in the service of Yom Kippur 
Katon and attributed to Eliezer by Michael (* Or ha- 
Hayyim,” pp. 205-207), see Landshuth, “‘Ammude 
ha-‘Abodah,” p. 20. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 12a. ii., s.v. 
dnn mns; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 47 et seg.: Jelinek, B. H. iii. 
27,28 of the Preface; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 124; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 957-958 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 233. 


G. M. SEL. 


ELIEZER D'ITALIA: Printer of Mantua at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century; estab- 
lished a printing-office in Mantua in 1612 after 
an interval of fifteen years during which no He- 
brew printing-establishment had existed there. In 
that year he issued the “ Ayyelet ha-Shahar,” a col- 
lection of liturgies by Mordecai Yare; “ Yashir 
Mosheh," a Purim poem by Moses of Corfu; and 
Abraham Portaleone’s “Shilte ha-Gibborim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 156; Zunz, Z. G. p. 259; 
Steinschneider and Cassel, Jüdische Typogr aphie, in Erseb 
and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, p. 47. 

J. M. SEL. 


ELIEZER (LIEZER-ELEAZAR) B. JACOB: 
1. Tanna of the first century; contemporary of 
Eleazar b. Hisma and Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, and 
senior of ‘Tai (Pes. 32a, 39b; Yalk., Lev. 638). Of 
his personal history nothing is known, except that he 
had seen the Temple at Jerusalem and was familiar 
with the specific purposes of its many apartments, 
& subject on which he was considered an authority 
(Yoma 16b; see Mrppor). Some of the details, 
however, he eventually forgot, and was reminded 
of them by Abba Saul b. Batnit (Mid. ii. 5, v. 4). 


— 


- tury. 


Eliezer b. Jacob 
Eliezer ben Joseph 


Simon b. ‘Azzai, Akiba’s contemporary, relates that 
he had discovered a genealogical roll wherein was 
stated, * The Mishnah of R. Eliezer b. Jacob is only a 

‘kab’ [small in proportion], but clear” (IN mwy 

‘pi ap, Yeb. 49b), wherefore subsequent genera- 

tions generally adopted Eliezer's views as law (Yeb. 

60a; Bek. 23b). 

In the Haggadah, too, he is mentioned. Accord- 
ing to him, what the Bible says (Deut. xi. 13), * To 
serve him with all your heart and with all your 
soul,” is an admonition to the priests that, when 
officiating, they shall entertain no thought foreign 
to their duty (Sifre, Deut. 41). 

2. Tanna of the second century, quoted among 
Akiba’s younger disciples who survived the fall of 
Bethar and the subsequent Hadrianic persecutions: 
Judah b. ‘Hai, Meïr, Simon b. Yohai, Eliezer b. Jose 
ha-Gelili (Gen. R. Ixi. 8; Cant. R. ii. 5; compare 
Ber. 63b; Yeb. 62b). With most of them he main- 
tained halakie disputations (Neg. x. 4; Tosef., Yeb. 
X. 9; t6. D. K. v. 1; db. IXer. i. 11; 20. Parah, iii. 10). 
He was the founder of a school known in the Talmud 
after his name, Debe R. Eliezer b. Jacob, which 
sometimes opposed the Debe R. Ishmael (Sanh. 90b; 
Hul. 182a; Yoma 45b; see HANINA B. MINYOMI). 

Like his older namesake, Eliezer is quoted in both 
the Halakah and the Hagsgadah. From the Penta- 
teuchal injunction (Deut. xxii. 5), “The woman shall 
not wear that which pertaineth to man, neither shall 
a man put on à woman's garment," he maintains 
that à woman must never handle arms or go to war, 
and that man must not uscornaments which women 
usually wear (Sifre, Deut. 226; Nazir 59a). Eliezer 
taught: * Whoso performs a pious deed gains for 
himself an advocate [before heaven], and whoso 
commits a sin creates an accuser against himself. 
Penitence and pious deeds constitute a shield against 
heavenly visitations” (Ab. iv. 11). 

It is related of him that he once gave up the seat 
of honor to a poor blind man. The distinction thus 
conferred on the visitor by so eminent a man induced 
the people thereafter bounteously to provide for 
the needy one, who, when he realized the cause of 
his good fortune, thanked its author. He said, 
“Thou hast shown kindness unto one who is seen, 
but can not see: may He who sees, but can not be 
seen, harken to thy prayers and show thee kind- 
ness” (Yer. Peah viii. 21b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 67-72, ii. 283-291; Brill, 
Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 71 et seq.; Frankel, Darke ha-Mish- 
nah, pp. 73 et seq.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. Warsaw, 
1897, ii. 57b et seq., Weiss, Dor, ii. 41 et seq., 166 et seq.; Zacuto, 
Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, pp. 31b et seq., 5la. 

B. 8. S. M. 


ELIEZER BEN JACOB BELLIN ASH- 
KENAZI: German scholar of the seventeenth cen- 
He prepared a calendar (* 'Ibronot," Lublin, 
1615) based upon the work of Jacob Marcaria (Riva 
di Trento, 1561), and improved by the addition of 
a circular table, which facilitated the determination 
of holidays and other important dates. It was re- 
printed at Lublin (1640) and Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
(1691). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 204; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Yisrael, p. 122; Zarfati, in Jost’s Annalen, 1840, p. 344; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 958. 

G. M. SEL. 
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ELIEZER B. JACOB NAHUM. See NANUM. 


ELIEZER BEN JOEL HA-LEVI (n^sy5): 
German Talmudist; born probably at Bonn 1160-65; 
died about 1285. He belonged to a German family 
of scholars; his father, Joel ben Isaac ha-Levi, was 
a prominent teacher of the Talmud, and his mater- 
nal grandfather was Eliezer b. Nathan, perhaps the 
greatest Talmudist of Germany in the early part of 
the twelfth century.  Eliezer's first teacher was his 
father; he then attended the yeshibot of Metz, Ma- 
yence, and Speyer. His teachers in Mayence and 
Speyer were ELIEZER B. SAMUEL and Moses b. Sol- 
omon ha-Kohen, two pupils of Jacob Tam. Isaacs. 
ASHER IT. of the yeshibah at Speyer is often desig- 
nated by him as his teacher. Eliezer settled first at 
Bonn, whence he went to Bingen, where he and his 
family barely escaped a massacre at New-Year. On 
this occasion he lost all his property, including his 
books and manuscripts. 

In 1200 he succeeded his father as chief rabbi of 
Cologne, his assistants being Menahem b. David and 
Shealtiel b. Menahem; he conducted at the same 
time a large yeshibah. He took part in the Synod 
of Mayence (1220 or 1223), which had for its object 
the amelioration of the moral, religious, and social 
condition of the communities. llis daughter's son 
Hillel was the father of MORDECAI B. HILLEL, and 
among his pupils may be mentioned Isaac B. MOSES, 
who frequently quotes his teacher in his “ Or Zarua‘.” 

Eliezer displayed a many-sided literary activity. 
His comments on the Bible and his glosses show 
that he was influenced by the German mysticism of 
his time. Like his colleague Eleazar of Worms, he 
attached greatimportanceto gematria, though many 
of his glosses are grammatical and lexicographical. 

The four liturgical poems by Eliezer 
His Works. that have been preserved voice the 

sorrows of Israel, of which he himself 
had ample experience. They ure distinguished by 
wealth of thought and perfection of form, and are 
among the best German piyyutim. He, however, 
devoted himself chiefly to the Talmud and the Hala- 
kah. He wrote tosafot to various Talmudic trca- 
tises, those to Baba Kamma, Ketubot, Yebamot, and 
Nedarim being quoted by later authorities; but they 
are little known, as he lost the manuscripts at 
Bingen. Hischief productions, “ Abi ha-‘Ezri” and 
“Abi Asaf,” deal with ritualistic problems and ac- 
quired great authority in Germany. Both follow 
mostly the arrangement of the treatises of the Tal- 
mud, the author first explaining the several passages 
of the Talmud with especial reference to the halakic 
Midrashim Sifra and Sifre, and to the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud, and then laying down the rules for religious 
observances, adding his own or other responsa rela- 
ting to the subject. 

Eliezer, like most German scholars, lacked skill in 
presentation, and the works in which he attempted 
to codify the laws regulating daily life are more or 
less chaotic in arrangement. The “Abi ha-‘Ezri” 
contains most of the material discussed in Berakot, 
in Seder Mo‘ed, in Hullin, and in Niddah, and also 
treats of “issur we-hetter” (that which is forbidden 
and permitted), and some parts of the marriage laws, 
The “Abi Asaf” contains the material referring to 
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the orders Nashim and Nezikin, hence the larger part 
of the marriage laws, and the Talmudic-rabbinical 
law. Notwithstanding these methodological defects, 
Eliezer's works enjoyed the highest reputation dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and are abundantly praised by 
his contemporaries. So far only a small fragment of 
the “Abi ha-‘Ezri,” under the title W°3N 7 AAD 
(Cracow, 1882), bas been published, while the whole 
work is preserved in manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library (Neubauer, Nos. 687-639) and in several 
other libraries. Azulai saw part of the “ Abi Asaf” 
in manuscript, and the work may still be extant. A 
treatise by Eliezer on the legal ordinance of Ketubah 
is also extant (MS. De Rossi, No. 568). Long ex- 
tracts from “Abi Asaf” are found in Isaac b. Moses’ 
“Or Zarua‘,” in Meir of Rothenburg's responsa, 
in “Mordecai,” in Haggahot Maimuniyyot, and in 
Asher b. Jehiel's Halakot. They are not only of 
ereat value for the study of the Halakah, but are 
also of great interest for the history of Jewish liter- 
ature. Eliezer's responsa give information on au- 
thorities and works otherwise little or not at all 
known. These extracts also give an adequate idea 
of Eliezer’s personality. He himself rigorously 
observed the religious practises, even keeping the 
Day of Atonement two days in succession, while at 
the same time he was lenient toward others. He 
permitted, for instanee, non-Jewish musicians at 
weddings on the Sabbath. But he was inflexible in 
disputes relating to morals. He enforced rigorously 
Babbenu Gershon’s decree against polygamy, not 
even permitting a husband to marry again in the 
ease of the wife’s incurable insanity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dembitzer, in the introduction to his edition 
of the m™aN7: Gross, in Afonatsschrift, Xxxiv.-xxxv.: Mi- 
chael, Or ha-Hayyim, s.v.; Zunz, S. P. pp. 326-377. 


L. G. 


ELIEZER B. JOSE HA-GELILI: Tanna 
of the fourth generation (second century); one of 
Akiba's later disciples (Ber. 03b; Cant. R. ii. 5; 
Eccl. R. xi. 6; see ELIEZER 5. Jacon) While he 
cultivated both the Halakah (Sotah v. 3; Tosef., 
Sanh. i. 2; Sanh. 8b) and the Haggadah, his fame 
rests mainly on his work in the latter field. Indeed, 
with reference to his homileties, later generations 
said, * Wherever thou meetest a word of R. Eliezer 
b. R. Jose ha-Gelili in the Haggadah, make thine 
ear as a. funnel (Hul. 89a; Yer. Kid. i. 61d; Pesik. 
R. x. 88b; compare Jastrow, * Dict.” s.v. no2n5N). 
For, even where he touched on the Halakah, he al- 
ways brought exegesis to bear upon the matter. 
Thus, arguing that after legal proceedingsare closed 
the court may not propose a compromise, he says, 
“The judge who then brings about a settlement is a 
sinner; and he who blesses him is a blasphemer, of 
whom it may be said (Ps. x. 3) ‘A PRI T2 ys 
(“The compromiser he blesseth: the Lord he con- 
temneth ?; A. V. * Blesseth the covetous, whom the 
Lord abhorreth?]. The Law must perforate the 
mountain (7.e., must not be set aside under any con- 
siderations); for thus the Bible says (Deut. LES Xe 
shall not beafraid of the faceof man; for the judg- 
ment is God’s’” (Tosef., Sanh. Lc. ; Sanh. 6b; Yer. 
Sanh. i. 18b). He compiled a set of hermeneutic 
rules as guides in interpreting the Scriptures (sec 
BARAITA OF THE Tumryv-Two RurES) some of 


Eliezer b. Jacob 
Eliezer ben Joseph 


which are adaptations of those of his predecessors, 

and in so far applicable to Halakah as well as to 

Haggadah. Those specifically homiletical are based 

on syntactical or phraseological or similar peculiari- 

ties of the Biblical texts which constitute the sub- 
stance of the Midrashim. 

Like his colleagues, at the close of the first aca- 
demic session after the Bar Kokba insurrection, 
Eliezer publicly thanked the people of Usha. He 
said, “The Bible relates (II Sam. vi. 12), ‘The Lord 
hath blessed the house of Obed-edom, and all that 
pertaineth unto him, because of the ark of God.’ 
Is this not very significant? If, for merely dusting 
and cleaning the Ark, which neither ate nor drank, 
Obed-edom was blessed, how much more deserving 
of blessings are they who have housed the scholars, 
have furnished them with meat and drink, and have 
otherwise shared with them their goods!" (Ber. 
63b) Elsewhere (Cant. R. ii. 5) this is attributed 
to another speaker, while Eliezer is credited with 
the following: “It is recorded (II Sam. xv. 6), * Saul 
said unto the Kenites . . . Yeshowed kindness unto 
all the children of Israel, when they came up out of 
Egypt. Wasitnot to Moses alone to whom Jethro 
[*the Kenite"; see Judges i. 16, iv. 11] had shown 
kindness? But the Bible here implies the rule that 
whoso deals kindly with any one of the spiritual 
heads of Isracl, to him it is accounted as if he had 
done so to the whole people" (compare Lev. R. 
xxxiv. 8). With reference to the Biblical statement 
(Josh. xxiv. 82), * The bones of Joseph, which the 
children of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried 
they in Shechem," he remarks, “ Was it not Moses 
who brought up those bones (Ex. xiii. 19)? But 
this teaches that where one starts a good deed and 
fails to bring it toa finish, another party performing 
the unfinished part, the whole deed is credited to the 
latter” (Gen. R. Ixxxv. 8; compare. Sotah 13b; 
Tan., Ekeb. 6). He counsels that one should ad- 
vance or postpone a journey in order to enjoy the 
company of a good man; and likewise to avoid the 
company of a bad one (Tosef., Shab. xvii. [x viii. | 
2. 8; 7b. ‘Ab. Zarah i. 17, 18). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 292 et seq.; Brüll, Mebo 
ha-Mishnah. i. 212; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 186; 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., s.v.; Weiss, Dor, ii. 167; Zacuto, 
Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 57a. 


S. & S. M. 


ELIEZER BEN JOSEPH OF CHINON: 
French Talmudist; born about 1255; martyred on 
the Jewish New-Year, Sept. 25, 1821; a pupil of 
Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil, whose sister he mar- 
ried. Estori Farhi, Eliezer’s pupil, in his * Kaftor 
wa-Ferah,” mentions a work by his teacher, entitled 
* ITalakot," which, however, has not been preserved. 
Eliezer is known chietly by his correspondence and 
controversies. One of the latter refers to the Tal- 
mudic law that a document predated is void. The 
question arose whether this law was applicable to a 
deed of gift; after a good deal of correspondence it 
was decided in Eliezer’s favor by Solomon ben 
Adret. Eliezer suffered death during the terrible 
persecutions of the lepers. Joseph, the father of 
Eliezer, was a prominent rabbi and scholar; accord- 
ing to Zunz, NATHANEL OF CHINON was the father 
of Joseph; this, however, is doubtful. 


a` 


Eliezer ben Judah 
Eliezer of Toulouse 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 584; Zunz, Litera- 
turgesch. p. 863; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Français, 


p. 441. 

L. G. A. Pk. 

ELIEZER BEN JUDAH. See ELEAZAR BEN 
JUDAH OF DARTOTA. 

ELIEZER LIEPMANN BEN JUDAH LOB 
LEVI BRODY: Cabalist of Galicia in the eight- 
eenth century; author of two cabalistic commen- 
taries: one on the Psalms, “ Migdal Dawid,” with a 
general introduction under the title “ Tal Orot,” pub- 
lished together with the text, Vienna, 1792: and one 
on the Proverbs, “ Bet Shelomoh,” with an introduc- 
tion entitled “ Petah ha-Bayit,” Zolkiev, 1788. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 1331 Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 959; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, ii. 13. 

K. I. Br. 

ELIEZER BEN MEIR HA-LEVI: Rabbiof 
Pinsk, Russia; flourished in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote: “Siah ha-Sadeh,” Pen- 
tateuchal homilies arranged in the order of the para- 
shiyyot (Sklow, 1786); * Reah ha-Sadeh,” a continua- 
tion of the preceding, with the same arrangement, 
and with two homilies for each parashah (2b. 1795). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 126; Fürst, Bibl. 


Jud. i. 233. 
Iu G: M. SEL. 


ELIEZER BEN MENAHEM MANNES 
STERNBURG: Talmudist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was the author of “Petah ‘Enayim,” an 
index to Biblical passages found in the Zohar and 
Tikkunim (Cracow, 1647); republished with the Zo- 
har (Sulzbach, 1684). He also revised (1619) the 
“En Ya'akob" of Jacob b. Habib. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 962. 
I, G; M. SEL. 


ELIEZER B. NAPHTALI OF FRANK- 
FORT. See TnEsvEss, ELIEZER B. NAPHTALI. 


ELIEZER B. NATHAN OF MAYENCE 
GIN = RABaN): Halakist and liturgical poet; 
flourished in the first half of the twelfth century. 
He was the son-in-law of Rabbi Eliakim b. Joseph 
of Mayence, a fellow student of Rashi. Through 
his four daughters Eliezer became the ancestor of 
several learned families which exerted a great influ- 
ence upon religious life in the subsequent centuries. 
One of his great-grandsons was R. Asher b. Jehicl 
(ROSH), father of R. Jacob, author of the “Turim.” 

The following table represents the genealogy of 
the family: 


Eliezer b. Nathan —1n. daughter 
of Eliakim ben Joseph 


2d daughter— 8d daughter— 4th daughter— 
m. R. Joel b. m. R. Uri m. R. Eliakim 
Isaac ha-Levi 


Ist daughter— 
m. R. Samuel b. 
Natronai, one of 


the authors R. Uri 
of `“ Tosafot ” | l| 
R. Eliezer ha-Levi Uri (S10 1264) 
(RABIAH), rabbi (martyred 
in Bonn and Cologne 1216) R. Asher 
in Toledo 
(ROSH) 


} 
R. Jacob, au- 
thor of the 
“Turim ” 


one daughter Joel 


| 
R. Hillel, grand- 
father of R. Mordecai 


_ Eliezer maintained a scholarly correspondence 
with his noted contemporaries, R. Tam and Rash- 
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bam (Jacob and Samuel b. Meïr), who esteemed him 
very highly, and in conjunction with whom, at the 
head of a synod of 150 rabbis from France and Ger- 
many, he had directed important measures. His 
ritual and juridical decisions were eagerly sought. 
The most important of his responsa he included 
in his principal halakie work. This book, which, 
playing upon the initials of his name, he terms 
“EBeN ha-‘Ezer,” is cited by his great-grandson 
Rosh, and by R. Solomon Luria, under 
‘Eben the title of “Zofnat Pa‘aneah.” The 
ha-‘Ezer.” author attempts in this work to ac- 
count for certain traditional customs, 
to offer solutions of complicated legal questions, and 
to throw light on the significance of ritual observ- 
ances. The work is therefore necessarily lacking 
in unity. The first and smaller part, mainly in 
short chapters of varied contents (in the printed text 
extending up to No. 885), contains answers to ques- 
tions from pupils and contemporaries; while the 
second and larger section presents elaborate halakic 
discussions arranged according to subjects, corre- 
sponding to the Talmudic tractates. Since the de- 
cisions as well as the scholarly treatises often con- 
tain personal reminiscences, observations regarding 
customs and usages, names of scholars, and miscel- 
Janeous literary data, the work is a storehouse for 
the student of Jewish history in that century. The 
various Hebrew paraphrases of German and French 
words which occur in the work are of importance 
for linguistic research. 

Eliezer proves himself conscientious and careful 
in his decisions. Unlike R. Tam, he possessed little 
self-confidence, and in his humility and reverence 
for tradition he is inclined to extremely rigid inter- 
pretations of the Law. Solomon’sinjunction (Prov. 
i. 8), “ Forsake not the teaching of thy mother," he 
interprets as meaning, ^ What the older rabbis have 
prohibited we must not permit” (No. 10) The 
chapters on civil law contain many an interesting doc- 
ument, and also a statement of commercial relations 
occasioned by various trials. They contain precise 
statements of the prices of goods and accurate infor- 
mation concerning commercial usages in the Rhine- 
land and in distant Slavic countries; e.g., concern- 
ing the gold trade in Strasburg and Speyer (fol. 
145b); the coinage of the time (Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 
Ob); and the export trade with Galicia and southern 
Russia (No. 5). Slavic customs and character are 
also discussed in connection with ritual matters. 
Among the decisions are some containing interpreta- 
tions of Biblical and Talmudic sayings; one of them 
(No. 119) even presenting a connected commentary 
on Prov. xxx. 1-6, in which R. Saadia’s view is cited 
—namely, that Ithiel and Ucal were the names of 
two men who addressed philosophical questions to 
Agur ben Jakeh. 

The work mentions the year 1152, and must there- 
fore have been completed after that date. The year 
1247, which occurs on two copies, may be credited 
to later transcribers. In the subsequent centuries 
Eliezer came to be regarded as a great authority, 
but his work was little known. Not until its im- 
portance had been specially urged by the most in- 
fluential rabbis of Poland—Mordecai Jafe, Samuel 
Eliezer Edels (Mabarsha), Solomon Ephraim Lunt- 
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schitz, among others, in a formal appeal issued from 
Posen in 1609— was its publication undertaken. The 
first edition, Prague, 1610, has, up to the present 


time, remained the only one. 
Eliezer wrote numerous yozerot, selihot, and other 


piyyutim; very few of them, however, have been 
incorporated in the German and Polish 
As liturgy. The ^ Akapperah Pene Melek” 
Liturgical in the selihot to the musaf of the Day 
Poet. of Atonement is an example. His 
poetical productions are valuable only 
as an index to his devout nature and to his estimate 
of the importance of theliturgy. "They are distin- 
guished for neither originality, elevation of thought, 
nor elegance of diction. With their allusions to 
haggadic interpretations, their employment of pay- 
yetan phraseology, acrostics, rimes, and similar me- 
chanical devices, they differ little from many other 
liturgical productions. Some of these poems he 
seems to have written on special occasions. Thus, 
one piyyut composed for a circumcision occurring 
on the Sabbath bears at the close the cipher * ABN,” 
and the words “Long live my child Eliakim." 
Altogether twenty-five piyyutim of his are known. 
One of his selihot depicts the persecutions of the 
First Crusade (1096); another, those of 1146. 
To Eliezer is attributed the commentary on the 
Mahzor published in Ostroh in 18380. Some of Elie- 
zers expositions are mentioned ina 
As Com- commentary on the festal prayers 
mentator. called “Korban Aharon.” Mention is 
also made of a commentary on Abot, 
from which Jechiel Morawtschik, in his “Minhah 
Hadashah," written in 1576 after a manuscript of 
the year 1145, makes quotations. 
Eliezer is also supposed to be the author of a his- 
tory of the terrible events of 1096, the year of the 
First Crusade. The persecutions of 
As the Jewish communities in the towns 
Chronicler. along the Rhine, the horrible butch- 
eries that were perpetrated, are faith- 
fully depicted here in chronological order. In this 
work various acrostic verses contain the name 
“Eliezer b. Nathan." In deference to a passage in 
Joseph ha-Kohen's * ‘Emek ha-Baka,” p. 31, which 
makes a eertain Eleazar ha-Levi the author, some 
writers (as Landshuth and Grütz) have denied Elie- 
zor's authorship of this chronicle. This view, how- 
ever, has recently been refuted. The chronicle was 
first edited by Adolph Jellinek (“ Zur Geschichte der 
Kreuzztige,” Leipsic, 1854); and was republished as 
“ JTebräische Berichte über die Judenverfolgungen 
Wihrend der Kreuzzüge," by Neubauer and Stern, 
together with a German translation, in the * Quellen 
zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland," ii., Ber- 
lin, 1892. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY : Landshuth, “Ammude ha-Abodah, pp. 20-22 1 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 211-215; Güdemann, Gesch. des 
Erzichungswesen und der Cultur, i, passim; Zunz, Li- 
teraturgesch. pp. 259-262; Gross, 1n Monatsschrift, 1885, p. 
310; H. Bresslau, in Neubauer and Stern, Quellen, ii., xv.-xvii. 
L, G. - 
ELIEZER BEN REUBEN. See Kanana, ELI- 

EZER BEN REUBEN. 

ELIEZER BEN SAMSON: Rabbiand liturgist 
of Cologne, of the twelfth century; à relative of the 
tosafist R. Eliezer b. Nathan; studied at Speyer 
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Eliezer ben Judah 
Eliezer of Toulouse 


under R. Isaac b. Elhanan, and at Mayence. He 
was one of the leaders of the “ great synod” in which 
one hundred and fifty rabbis took part under the 
guidance of R. Jacob Tam and his brother Samuel 
(Rashbam). He is mentioned, and one of his re- 
sponsa is cited, by Mordecai (Ket. 219; Shebu. 761; 
Kid. 515); another responsum is cited in " Or Zaro'a ” 
(Shab. 45). Two of his piyyutim are extant: (1) 
for the second evening of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
a pizmon of seven stanzas, Six verses in each; (2) 
“Reshut” to the *Haftarah," in Aramaic, consist- 
ing of thirty-two verses which rime in “ raya.” Both 
piyyutim give the acrostic of the author’s name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 218; Zunz, Litera- 

turgesch. p. 176; Fuenn, Keneset Y'israel, p. 133. 

L. G. M. SEL. 


ELIEZER B.SAMUEL. See TREVES, ELIE- 
ZER B. SAMUEL. 

ELIEZER BEN SAMUEL OF VERONA: 
Italian tosafist; lived about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. He was a disciple of Rabbi 
Isaac the elder, of Dampierre, and grandfather of 
the philosopher and physician Hillel of Forli. He 
had sanctioned the second marriage of a young 
woman whose husband had probably, though not 
certainly, perished by shipwreck. But Eliezer ben 
Joel ha-Levi refused to indorse the permission, and 
a protracted controversy resulted, into which other 
rabbis were drawn. Eliezer ben Samuel is often 
quoted on Biblical and halakic questions. Mordecai, 
in speaking of Eliezer, calls him “Eliezer of Ver- 
dun,” though undoubtedly meaning “Verona.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 28: Zunz, G. S. 
iii. 250: Monatsschrift, xxxiv. 520; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 


p. 207. 
IL. G. A. PE. 


ELIEZER B. TADDAI: Tanna of the sec- 
ond century; contemporary of Simon b. Eleazar 
(Tosef., ‘Er, vii. [v.] 9); and quoted in some barai- 
tot in connection with halakot and with haggadot 
(Tosef., Shab. xvi. [xvii] 10; Mek., Beshallah, 
Shirah, i.; Tan., Beshallah, 11). Nothing is known 
of his history, and, as is the case with many others, 
the exact version of his praenomen can not be ascer- 
tained. The Tosefta (l.c.) reads “ Eleazar," and so 
does Yerushalmi (Shab. iii. 5d.; ‘Er. vi. 330); while 
the Babylonian Talmud (Shab. 128a; ‘Er. 71b) and 
the Midrashim (i.c.) read “Eliezer.” See also Tosef., 
Shab. Lc; Rabbinowicz, “Dikduke Soferim" to 
Shab. and ‘Er. l.c. 

8. S. S. M. 


ELIEZER OF TOLEDO: Rabbiin Constanti- 
nople in the first half of the nineteenth century and 
a contemporary of Hiyya Pontremoli. He was the 
author of * Mishnat de-Rabbi Eli'ezer," a collection 
of one hundred and thirty-four responsa on the civil 
laws of Hoshen Mishpat (Salonica, 1853). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn. Keneset Yisrael, p. 124; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. #4. 
K. M. SEL. 


ELIEZER OF TOULOUSE: French tosafist; 
died about 1234. In his youth Eliezer was a tutor 


in the house of the wealthy scholar Hezekiah ben 
Reuben of Boppard. His tosafot on Bezah are 


| quoted by Zedekiah Anaw in his *Shibbole ha- 


Eliezer of Touques 
Elijah 
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Leket,” and other quotations often made in his name 

may also have been taken therefrom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 211; Zunz, Z. G. 
QC 


p. 39. 
L. G. A. Pr. 


ELIEZER OF TOUQUES (055): French 
tosafist; lived at Touques in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. He abridged the tosafot of Sam- 
son of Sens, Samuel of Evreux, aud many others, 
and added thereto marginal notes of his own, enti- 
tled “ Gilyon Tosafot,” or “ Tosafot Gillayon.” This 
abridgment, together with the notes, after under- 
going many alterations and receiving several addi- 
tions from later authorities, was called “Tosafot 
Tuk”; it forms the foundation of the Tosafot now 
printed with the Talmud (see Hillel ben Mordecai, 
‘Ab. Zarah, & 1295; Judah ben Eliezer, * Minhat 
Yehudah,” 58a; R. Nissim to Alfasi, Git. viii.; and 
Bezalel Ashkenazi, *Shittah," pp. 47-49). Gershon 
Soncino, who printed Eliezer’s tosafot for the first 
time, says, in the preface to Kimhi’s “ Miklol” edited 
by him (Constantinople, 1582-84), that he collected 
them in various places in France, especially in 
Chambéry, Savoy. Eliezer was also the author of a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, mentioned in a list 
of worksappended to the manuscript of Ibn Janah’s 
“Sefer ha-Rikmah," now in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris (No. 1216). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azul, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. rein; 
Zunz, Z. G. p. 39; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 209; Rabbino- 
wicz, M@amar ‘al Hadfasat ha-Talmud, p. 23, Munich, 1877 ; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 424. 

K. I. Bn. 


ELIEZER (ELEAZAR) B. ZADOK: 1. 
Tanna of the first century ; disciple of Johanan the 
Horonite (Tosef., Suk. ii. 8; Yob. 15b). He traced 
his descent from Shinhab or Senaah of the tribe of 
Benjamin ('Er. 41a; Ta'an. 12a) In his youth he 
saw the Temple in its glory (Mid. iii. 8; Suk. 49a; 
Sanh. 52b; Men. 88b), and later witnessed its de- 
struction by the Romans (Tosef., Ket. v. 9; Lam. 
R. i. 5. During his residence in Jerusalem he, in 
partnership with Abba Saul b. Batnit, conducted a 
wine and oil business (Tosef., Bezah, iii. 8). He is 
reported to have acquired from some Alexandrian 
Jews a building formerly used as a private syna- 
gogue (Tosef., Meg. iii. [ii.] 6; Yer. Meg. iii. 79d). 
The partners were generally applauded for their 
fairness and piety (Tosef., Bezah, /.e.). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, Eliezer is 
found at Acco (Acre), where, as he himself relates, 
he witnessed the distress of his vanquished people. 
There he saw the daughter of the once fabulously 
rich Nicodemus b. Gorion of Jerusalem risking her 
life at the hoofs of horses to pick up the grains 
which they had dropped (Ket. 67a; Lam. R. i. 16; 
compare Yer. Ket. v. 80b e£ seq.). Another promi- 
nent Jewish woman, Miriam, the daughter of Simon 
b. Gorion (perhaps Giora, the leader of the Zealots, 
who surrendered to Titus; see Josephus, * B. J.” vii. 
2), Eliezer saw tied by her tresses to the tail of a 
horse, and thus dragged behind the Roman horse- 
men (Yer. Ket. v. 80c; compare Lam. R. Le.) 
Later he is found at Jabneh, a frequent visitor at the 
residence of Patriarch Gamaliel II. (Tosef., Bezah, 
ii. 18 et seg. ; Pes. 87a; Bezah 22b), and a member of 
the Sanhedrin (Shab, 11a; Niddah 48b), where he 


| 


frequently related personal observations which he 

had made in the days of Judea's independence 

(Tosef., Pes. vii. 18; compare Yer. Pes. viii. 96b; 

Tosef., Suk. ii. 10; Tosef., Meg. iii. 15; Tosef., 

Sanh. ix. 11; Tosef., Kelim, B. B. ii. 2); and on some 

of his reports tho Sanhedrin founded halakot (Pes. 

X. 3, 116b; B. B. 14a; Men. 40a). 

The frequency of his reminiscences in Talmudic 
literature forms the strongest argument for the as- 
sumption that he was the first compiler of a now lost 
treatise on mourning called “Ebel Zutarta” (see 
Brill, “Jahrb.” i, 16-26; Klotz, “Ebel Rabbati,” 
pp. 3 et seqg.). How long he remained in Jabneh is 
not stated; but he did not end his days there. Ac- 
cording to a Talmudic notice (M. K. 20a; Sem. xii.), 
he died at Ginzak (Gazaca) in Media, far away from 
his family; and his son, Zadok II., learned of his 
death only after the lapse of three years. 

2. Grandson of the preceding; flourished in the 
fourth tannaitic generation (second century). He is 
often met with in halakic controversies with the later 
disciples of Akiba (Kil vii. 9; Kelim xxvi. 9; Mik. 
vi. 10). Like his grandfather, he spent many years 
in Babylonia, where Abba Arika's father studied 
under him (Suk. 44b; see AIBU, 1). Unlike his 
grandfather, in whose name no practical decisions 
are on record, he decided questions submitted to him 
(Suk. Z.¢.); and his own acts are cited as illustra- 
tions in ritualistic law (25. ; Tosef., Suk. ii. 9; Yer. 
Sanh. vii. 24b; the illustration of the Tosefta is 
anachronistically ascribed to the elder Eliezer b. 
Zadok). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 50-55; Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 91-93; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 97-99, 
178: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. Maskileison, ii. 59a, 
68b; Weiss, Dor, ii. 121; Zacuto, Y'uhasin, ed. Filipowski, 
pp. 262, 58a. 

S. S. S. M. 


ELIEZER BEN ZEEB WOLF: Russian rab- 
bi; lived about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He was theauthor of two works: (1) “Imre Shefer,” 
containing sermons, Poryck, 1786: and (2) “ Damme- 
sek Eli'ezer," containing novelle on Talmud and 
Tosafot, ethical sermons, a commentary on Ps. exx.- 
cxxxiv., and various other explanations and homi- 
lies, i5. 1790. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 123; Van Straalen, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 10. 
L. G. I. Bn. 


ELIHU: Name of several Biblical personages. 
It has two forms—NyTówN and Yr6s—and its meaning 
is " He is my God,” t.e., “He remains my God and 
does not change," not as G. Hoffmann (* Hiob," 1891, 
p. 23) renders it: “ He is my God,” če., “My God is 
the only true God." "The most famous bearer of 
this name is found in the Book of Job (xxxii. 2-6, 
XXXiv. 1, xxxv. 1, xxxvi. 1), where he is described 
as the son of Barachel (bx 212), and a descendant of 
Buz (n3) Since the latter, according to Gen. xxii. 
21, was à son of Abraham’s brother Nachor and a 
brother of Huz (yy). the ancestor of Job, it follows 
that Elihu, the Buzite, was a distant relative of Job. 
The Assyrian equivalent of the land of Buz is 
“ Bazu,"designating a region probably east of Damas- 
cus (Friedrich Delitzsch, “ Assyrische Lesestiicke,” 
4th ed., 1901, p. 192). Elihu is therefore described as 
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a non-Israelite living during the patriarchal period, | Cherith (p*13) Since Robinson's explorations in 
like Job and other personages of the book named Palestine (ii. 588 et seg.) this brook has been identified 


afterhim. Elihu isthe speakerin ch. xxxii.-xxxvii., with the Wadi el-Kelt, which dis- 
and his argument is as follows: God is the educator Ahab and charges into the Jordan near Jericho. 
of mankind, who punishes only until the sinner has Elijab. But the resemblance between the two 
atoned for his sin and recognizes his wrong-doing. names is really less close than ap- 


Then God has attained His object, to “bring back | pears, for it must be remembered that “Kelt” is 
his soul from the pit, to be enlightened with the pronounced with the emphatic “ k.” Moreover,since 
light of the living ” (xxxiii, 17-30). Elihu, there- | the expressions mo"p and mn 35-5 refer to the 
fore, holds a middle ground, maintaining that God | land east of the J ordan, the brook Cherith must have 
neither “takes away judgment,” nor sends suffering | been there, even if there is no modern river-name 
merely as a punishment, but acts as the educator | with which to identify it. After the brook Cherith 
and teacher of mankind (xxxiv. 9; XXXV. 1, 14; | had dried up, the prophet was forced to seek refuge 
xxxvi. 10, 22). As regards the relation of Elihu's | beyond the boundaries of Israel, and found it in the 
speeches to the Book of Job, see Jon, Book OF. Phenician Zarephath, about four hours' journey 

Among the Israelites the following bore the name | south of Sidon, where a widow sustained him. She 
of Elihu: (1) Samuel’s great-grandfather (I Sam. | was rewarded by the prophet’s miraculous benefits 
i. 1); (2) a brother of David (I Chron. xxvii. 18); | (I Kings xvii. 9-24). 


(3)a chief of the tribe of Manasseh, who joined The greatest achievement of Elijah's life was his 
David when the latter fled to Ziklag (I Chron. xii. | victory over the priests of Baal at Mt. Carmel. 
20); (4) one of the Korhites (I Chron. xxvi. 1). Having heard that the other prophets of YHWH 

E. G. II. E. K. were also persecuted, he requested King Ahab to 


gather the people of Israel, the 450 priests of Baal, 

ELIJAH (wrów).—Biblical Data: The name | and the 400 prophets of Ashtaroth on Mt. Carmel. 
yo means “ Yurwy is (my) God,” and is à confes- | Then he asked Israel the famous question: “How 
sion thatits bearer defended Yawn against the wor- | long do ye halt on both knees?” (A. V.: “How long 


shipers of Baal halt ye between 
and of other THE ASCENSION OF ELIJAH. two opinions?”), 
gods. It has From an illuminated ketubah of the early nineteenth century. meaning, * How 
therefore been (In the U, S, National Museum, Washington, D. C.) long will ye be 
assumed that the : : = - undecided as to 


whether ye shall 
follow Yuwu or 
Baal?” The peo- 
ple remaining si- 
lent, he invited 
the priests of 
Baal to a con- 
test, proposing 
> that he and they 
should each build an 
altar and lay a burnt of- 
fering thereon, and that the 
God who should send down 
fire from heaven to consume the 
offering should be accepted as the 

true God. After various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to get a favorable answer 
had been made by the prophets of Baal, 


prophet took 
this name him- 
self (Thenius, in 
“Kurzgefasstes 
Exegetisches 
Handbuch zu I 
Kónige," xvii. 
1. Elijah was 
à prophet in Is- 
raelin the first half of 
the ninth pre-Christian cen- 
tury, under King Ahab. In I 
Kings xvii. 1 and xxi. 17, ete., Eli- 
jah is called “the Tishbite " C3WNN), 
probably because he came from a place 
(or a family) by the name of “'Tishbe.” A 
place of that name lay within the bound- 
aries of Naphtali (comp. Tobit i. 2. But 
‘the Hebrew words “ya *2t/ni must refer to while they were ridiculed with subtle irony 
a place in Gilead (see, however, Targum, ; by Elijah, Yuwn sent fire from heaven to 
Masoretes and David Kimhi ad loc.). : consume his offering. YinwH was recognized 
Elijah, therefore, came from the land east of | by Israel, and the priests of Baal were slain neur 
the Jordan, to wage war, in the name of the God of | the brook Kishon (I Kings xviii. 40). 
his fathers, against the worship of Baal. He was But this victory brought no rest to Elijah. He 
marked as an adherent of the old customs by his | had to leave Israel in order to escape the vengeance of 
simple dress, consisting of a mantle of skins girt | Jezebel (ib. xix. 3 et seq.), and fled to the place where 
about the loins with a leather belt (II Kings i. 8). | Israel's Law had been promulgated by Moses. As 
He began his activities with the announcement that he lay under a juniper-tree, exhausted 
the drought then afilicting the land should not cease Elijah by his journey, he was miraculously 
until he gave the word (comp. Josephus, ^ Ant.” at Mount provided with food; and on reaching 
viii. 18, & 2). Horeb.  Horeb, the mountain of God, he heard 
the voice of the Lord exhorting him 
to patience. This is the sense of the famous pas- 
sage (25. xix. 11-13) God manifested . Himself 
neither in the great wind that rent the mountains, 


This announcement, addressed to Ahab and his 
wife, marked the beginning of a life of wandering 
and privation for the prophet. He fled from hiding- 
place to hiding-place, the first being by the brook 
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nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the 
“still small voice.” The three following measures 
were suggested: the appointing of a foreign enemy 
of Israel; the anointing of an Israelitic rival king 
to Ahab’s dynasty; and the anointing of Elisha to 
continue the spiritual work of the prophet. This, 
the chief work of the prophet, Elijah himself car- 
ried on to the end of his life. After the election of 
Elisha (xix. 19-21), he prophesied both punishments 
and promises (xxi. 17-28; II Kings i. 8 e£ $eg.), and 
left the field of his activities as suddenly as he had 
appeared (II Kings ii. 11). 

Elijah is also mentioned in later Biblical and apoc- 
ryphal passages as follows: II Chron. xxi. 12 ef 
seg.; Mal. iii, 24; Ecclus. (Sirach) xlviii, 1; I Mace. 
ii. 58; Isaiah’s Martyrdom, ii. 14 (in Kautzsch, “Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Test- 
aments," 1898, ii. 125). 

E. G. H. E. K. 
— -In Rabbinical Literature: Elijah, “let him 
be remembered for good," or *he who is remem- 
bered for good” (Yer. Sheb. iii., end); or, as he is 
commonly called among the Jews, “the prophet 
Elijah? (Eliyahu ha-nabi’), has been glorified in 
Jewish legend more than any other Biblical per- 
sonage. The Haggadah which makes this prophet 
the hero of its description has not been content, asin 
the case of others, to describe merely his earthly life 
and to elaborate it in its own way, but has createda 
new history of him, which, beginning with his death 
or “translation,” ends only with the close of the 
history of the human race. From the day of the 
prophet Malachi, who says of Elijah that God will 
send him before “the greatand dreadful day ” (Mal. 
iii. 28 [A. V. iv. 5]), down to the later marvelous 
stories of the Hasidic rabbis, reverence and love, ex- 
pectation and hope, were always connected in the 
Jewish consciousness with the person of Elijah. 
As in the case of most figures of Jewish legend, so 
in the case of Elijah the Biblical account became 
the basis of later legend. Elijah the precursor of 
the Messiah, Elijah zealous in the cause of God, 
Elijah the helper in distress—thesc are the three 
leading notes struck by the Haggadah, endeavorin g 
to complete the Biblical picture with the Elijah 
legends. Since, according to the Bible, Elijah lived 
a mysterious life, the Haggadah naturally did not 
fail to supply the Biblical gaps in its own way. In 
the first place, it was its aim to describe more pre- 
cisely Elijah's origin, since the Biblical (I Kings 
xvii. 1) *Elijah, who was of the inhabitants of 
Gilead," was too vague. 

Three different theories regarding Elijah's origin 
are presented in the Haggadah: (1) he belonged to 
the tribe of Gad (Gen. R. Ixxi.); (2) he was a Ben- 
jamite from Jerusalem, identical with the Elijah 


mentioncd in 7 WRIT, TT; (3) he was a priest. 
That Elijah was a priest is a statement which is 
made by many Church fathers also (Aphraates, 
“Homilies,” ed. Wright, p. 314; Epiphanius, 
“ Heeres.” lv. 8, passim), and which was afterward 
generally accepted, the prophet being further iden- 
tified with Phinchas (Pirke R. El. xlvii. ; Targ. Yer. 
on Num. xxv. 12; Origen, ed. Migne, xiv. 225). 
Mention must also be made of a statement which, 
though found only in the later cabalistic literature 


(Yalkut Reubeni, Bereshit, 9a, ed. Amsterdam), 
seems nevertheless to be very old (see Epiphanius, 
l.c.), and according to which Elijah was an angel in 
human form, so that he had neither parents nor 
Offspring. See MELCHIZEDEK. 

If the deeds which the Scripture records of Phine- 
has be disregarded, Elijah is first met with in the 
time of Ahab, and on the following occasion: God 
bade the prophet pay a visit of condolence to Hiel, 
who had suffered the loss of his sons because of his 
impiety. Elijah was unwilling to go, because pro- 
fane words always angered and excited him. Only 

after God had promised to fulfil what- 
In ever words the prophet might utter 
the Times in his righteousindignation did Elijah 
of Ahab. go to Hiel. Here the prophot met 
Ahab and warned him that God fulfils 
the maledictions of the godly, and that Hiel had 
been deprived of his sons because Joshua had anath- 
ematized the rebuilding of Jericho. The king de- 
risively asked: Is Joshua greater than his teacher 
Moses? For Moses threatened all idolaters with 
hunger and distress, and yet he—Ahab—was faring 
very well. At this Elijah said (I Kings xvii. 1): “ As 
the Lord God of Israel liveth,” ete. ; thereupon God 
had to fulfil His promise, and a famine came in con- 
sequence of the want of rain (Sanh. 118a; Yer. 
Sanh. x.). God sent ravens to supply the wants of 
the prophet during the famine. Some think “‘ore- 
bim (ravens) refers to the inhabitants of Oreb (Gen. 
R. xxxviii. 5; Hul. ba; so also the Jewish teacher 
of Jerome in his commentary on Isa. xv. 7). The 
ravens brought meat to Elijah from the kitchen of 
the pious Jehoshaphat (Tan., ed. Buber, iv. 165; 
Aphraates, Z.c. p. 814; different in Sanh. 118). God, 
however, who is merciful even toward the impious, 
sought to induce Elijah to absolve Him from His 
promise, so that He might send rain. He accordin g- 
ly caused the brook from which the prophet drew 
water to dry up, but this was of no avail. God 
finally caused the death of the son of the widow in 
whose house the prophet lived, hoping thereby to 
overcome the latter’s relentless severity. When 
Elijah implored God to revive the boy (compare 
JONAH IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE), God answered 
that this could only be accomplished by means of 
“the heavenly dew,” and that before He could send 
the dew it would be necessary for the prophet to 
absolve Him from His promise (Yer. Ber. iv. 9b; 
different in Sanh. 113a). Elijah now saw that it 
would be necessary to yield, and took the opportu- 
nity to prove before Ahab, by a second miracle, the 
almighty power of God. He arranged with the 
king to offer sacrifices to God and Baal at one and 
the same time, and to see which would turn out to 
be the true God. 


The bulls, which «vere selected for Sacrifice by 
lot, were twins which had grown up together. But 
while Elijah brought his bull quickly to the place 
of sacrifice, the 450 priests of Baal labored in vain 
to induce the other to move a step. The animal 
even began to speak, complaining that while it was 
his twin brother’s glorious privilege to be offered 
upon the altar of God, he was to be offered to Baal. 
Only after the prophet had convinced him that his 
sacrifice would aiso be for the glorification of God 
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could the priests of Baal lead him to the altar (Tan., 
ed. Buber, iv. 165). They then commenced to cry 
“Baal! Baal!” but there was noresponse. In order 
to confound them utterly, “God made the whole 
world keep silent as if it were void and waste”; so 
that the priests of Baal might not claim that the 
voice of Baal had been heard (Ex. R. xxix., end). 
These proceedings consumed much time, and Elijah 
found it necessary to make the sun stand still; “Un- 
der Joshua thou stoodst still for Israel’s sake; do it 
now that God’s name be glorified!” (Aggadat Be- 
reshit, Ixxvi.) Toward evening Elijah called his 
disciple Elisha and made him pour water over his 
hands. Then a miracle took place: water commenced 
to flow from the fingers of Elijah as from a fountain, 
so that the ditch around the altar became full 
(Tanna debe Eliyahu R. xvii.) The prophet prayed 
to God that He would send fire down upon the 
altar, and that the people might see the miracle in 
its proper light and not regard it as sorcery (Ber. 
9b). In his prayer he spoke of his mission as the 
precursor of the Messiah, and petitioned God to 
grant his request that he might be believed in future 
(Midr. Shir ha-Shirim, ed. Grünhuth, 25a; Aggadat 

Bereshit, lxxvi.). | 
In spite of Elijah's many miracles the great mass 
of the Jewish people remained as godless as before; 
they even abolished the sign of the covenant, and 
the prophet had to appear as Israel's accuser before 
God (Pirke R. El. xxix.). In the same cave where 
God once appeared to Moses and revealed Himself as 
gracious and merciful, Elijah was summoned to ap- 
pear before God. By thissummons he perceived that 
he should have appealed to God's mercy instead of be- 
coming Israel'saccuser. The prophet, 


Elijah’s however, remained relentless in his 
Zeal zeal and severity, so that God com- 
for God. manded him to appoint his successor 


(Tanna debe Eliyahu Zuta viii). 

The vision in which God revealed Himself to Elijah 
gave him at the same time a picture of the destinies 
of man, who has to pass through “four worlds.” 
This world was shown to the prophet in the form 
of the wind, since it disappears as the wind; storm 
(yn) is the day of death, before which man trem- 
bles (wy ); fire is the judgment in Gehenna, and the 
stillness is the last day (Tan., Pekude, p. 128, Vienna 
ed.) Three years after this vision (Seder ‘Olam R. 
xvii) Elijah was “translated.” Concerning the 
place to which Elijah was transferred, opinions 
differ among Jews and Christians, but the old view 
was that Elijah was received among the heavenly 
inhabitants, where he records the deeds of men (Kid. 
"0; Ber. R. xxxiv. 8), a task which according to 
the apocalyptic literature is entrusted to Enoch. 
ut as early as the middle of the second century, 


when the notion of translation to heaven was abused 
by Christian thecolosiunesy, the assertion wes ë made 


that Elijah never entered into heaven proper (Suk. 
5a; compare also Ratner on Seder ‘Olam R. xvii.); 
in later literature paradise is generally designated as 
the abode of Elijah (compare Pirke R. El. xvi.), 
but since the location of paradise is itself uncertain, 
the last two statements may be identical. 

It is one of the duties of Elijah to stand at the 
cross roads of paradise and to lead the pious to their 


proper places, to bring the souls of the impious out 
of hell at the beginning of the Sabbath, to lead them 
back again at the end of the Sabbath, and after 
they have suffered for their sins, to bring them to 
paradise forever (Pirke R. El. Le). In mystic liter- 
ature Elijah is an angel, whose life on earth is con- 
ceived of as a merely apparitional one, and who is 
identified with SaANDALFON. The cabalists speak 
also of the struggle between Elijah and the Angel 
of Death, who asserts his right to all children of men, 
and who endeavored to prevent Elijah from enter- 
ing heaven (Zohar Ruth, beginning, ed. Warsaw, 
1885, 76a). The taking of Elijah into heaven or 
supramundane regions did not mean his severance 
from this world; on the contrarv, his real activity 
then began. From Biblical times there is his let- 
ter to Jehoram, written seven years after his trans- 
lation (Seder ‘Olam R. xvii; compare, however, 
Josephus, “Ant.” ix. 5, § 2), and his interference 
in favor of the Jews after Haman had planned their 
extinction (see Harsona; Morpecal). But it is 
mainly in post-Biblical times that Elijah’s inter- 
est in earthly events was most frequently mani- 
fested, and to such an extent that the Haggadah calls 
him * the bird of heaven” (Ps. viii. 9, Hebr.), because 
like a bird he flies through the world and appears 
where a sudden divine interference is necessary 
(Midr. Teh. ad loc. ; seealso Ber. 4b; Targ. on Eccles. 
x. 90). His appearing among men is so frequent 
that even the irrational animals feel it: the joyous 
barking of the dogs is nothing else than an indica- 
tion that Elijah is in the neighborhood (B. KX. 60b). 
To men he appears in different forms, sometimes 
while they are dreaming, sometimes while they are 
awake, and this in such a way that the pious fre- 
quently know who is before them. "Thus he once 
appeared to a Roman officer in a dream and admon- 
ished him not to be lavish of his inherited riches 
(Gen. R. Ixxxiii.) Once a man came into a strange 
city shortly before the beginning of the Sabbath, 
and not knowing to whom to entrust his money 
(which he was not allowed to carry on the Sabbath), 
he went to the synagogue, where he saw some one 
with phylacteries on his forehead, praying. To this 
man he gave all that he had for keeping, but when 
he asked for its return at the end of the Sabbath, he 
found that he had to deal with a hypocrite and im- 
postor. When the poor man fell asleep Eljah ap- 
peared to him, and showed him how to obtain his 
money from the wife of the swindler. When he 
awoke he followed theadvice of Elijah, and not only 
received his money back, but also unmasked the 
hypocrite (Pesik. R. xxii.; Yer. Ber. ii.). 

Elijah appeared to many while they were awake, 
and this in various ways. He often elected to ap- 
pear in the guise of an Arab (*33y) or, more exactly, 
in thatof an Arab of the desert S™ YD (see ARABIA IN 


RAEEINICAL LITERATURE). Jn thismanner he once 
appeared to à poor but Pious man, ana askea im 


whether he wished to enjoy thesix good years which 
were appointed him now, or at the end of his life. 
The pious man took him for a sorcerer, and made no 
reply. But when Elijah came the third time. the 
man consulted his wife as to what he should do. 
They concluded to tell the Arab that they wished 
to enjoy the good years at once; they had hardly 


Elijah 


expressed their wish when their children found a 
great treasure. The pious couple made good use 
of their riches, and spent much money 

Elijah in for benevolent purposes. After six 
the Guise of years the Arab returned and told them 

an Arab. that the end of their prosperity had 

come. "The woman, however, said to 
him: “If you can find people who will use with more 
conscientiousness what you give unto them, then 
take it from usand giveittothem." God, who well 
knew what use this pious couple had made of their 
wealth, left it in their hands as long as they lived 
(Midr. Ruth Zuta, ed. Buber, near end). 

To the pious, Elijah is in many cases a guardian 
angel, for whom no place is too remote, and who 
leaves nothing undone to help them in their distress 
ortosavethem from misery. "Thus, Nahum of Gim- 
ZO Was once sent on a political mission to Rome and 
given certain gifts to carry to the emperor; on the 
way he was robbed of these, but Elijah replaced 
them, and procured for Nahum riches and honor 
(Sanh. 109a). He saved the tanna Meir from. the 
persecuting bailiffs. During the religious persecu- 
tions under Hadrian he saved another tanna, Eleazar 
ben Prata, from the Roman government, which 
wished to sentence him to death, by removing those 
. who were to testify against him and by bringing 
him to a place 400 miles distant (‘Ab. Zarah 17b). 
He acted as witness for the amora Shila, when he 
was accused of exercising jurisdiction according to 
Jewish law (Ber. 582), and appeared as comforter to 
Akiba when the latter was in distress (Ned. 50a). As 
physician he Lelped Simi b. Ashi (Shab. 109b), and 
R. Judah L, whose awful and incessant pains he 
stopped by laying his hand upon him. This healing 
had at the same time the effect of reconciling Rabbi 
with Hiyyah, for Elijah appeared to Rabbi in the 
form of Hiy yah, and caused him thereby to hold Hiy- 
yah in great respect (Yer. Kil. ix. 82b). Elijah was 
a daily guest in the academy of Rabbi, and on one 
occasion he even disclosed a great celestial mystery, 
for which he was severely punished in heaven (B. 
M. 85b) Elijah, however, is not only the helper 
in distress and the peacemaker, but he acted also as 
teacher of Eleazar ben Simon, whom he taught for 
thirteen years (Pesik., ed. Buber, x. 92b; see AKIBA 
BEN JOSEPH IN LEGEND). 

The following is an Elijah story which was very 
widely circulated, and which was even given a place 
in the liturgy: Toa pious but very poor man Eli- 
jah once appeared and offered himself as servant. 
The man, at first refusing, finally took him. He 
did not keep him long, however, for the king 
needed a skilful builder for a palace which he was 
about to build; Elijah offered his services, and the 
pious man received a high price for his servant. 
Elijah did not disappoint his new master, but prayed 
to God, whereupon suddenly the palace of the 
king stood there in readiness. Elijah disap peared 
(Rabb. Nissim, “Hibbur Yafeh meha-Yeshu‘ah,” 
near end). This story has been beautifully worked 
over in the piyyut “Ish Hasid,” which is sung, ac- 
cording to the German-Polish ritual, on Sabbath 
evening. 

In olden times there were a number of select ones 
with whom Elijah had intercourse as with his 
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equals, they being at the time aware of his identity. 
In Talmudic-Midrashic literature are the following 
stories: Eliezer ben Hyrcanus was brought by Eli- 
jah to Jerusalem to receive instruction 
Elijah the there from Johanan ben Zakkai (Pirke 
Friend of R. El. i) In the great controversy 
the Pious. between this teacher and his col- 
leagues, Elijah communicated to 
Rabbi Nathan what the opinion concerning this con- 
troversy was in heaven (B. M. 59b) Tho same 
Nathan was also instructed by him with reference to 
the right measure in eating and drinking (Git. 70a). 
A special pet of Elijah seems to have been Nehorai, 
whom he instructed with reference to Biblical pas- 
sages, and explained to him also some of the phe- 
nomena of nature (Yer. Ber, ix. 18c; Ruth R. iv.). 
Another teacher, called “Jose ” (probably not Jose b. 
Halafta), wasso familiar with Elijah that he was not 
afraid to declare openly that Elijah had a rough 
temper (Sanh. 1182). The wordsof Elijah to Judah, 
the brother of Salla the Pious, read: * Benot angry, 
and you will not sin; drink not, and you will not 
sin” (Ber. 29b). Besides this friendly advice the 
pious Judah received important instructions from 
Elijah (Yoma 19b; Sanh. 97b). Rabbah ben Shila 
(Hag. 15b), Rabbah ben Abbahu (Hag. 15b; B. M. 
114b), Abiathar (Git. 6b), Kahana (Kid. 41a), Bar He 
He (Hag. 9b), are also mentioned asamong the pious 
who personally communicated with Elijah. Besides 
these, some others whose names are not given are 
mentioned as having been in friendly relations with 
Elijah (B. B. 7b; Yer. Ter. i. 40d; sce also Ket. 61a). 
What kind of people Elijah selected may be seen 
from the following: Of two pious brothers, one al- 
lowed his servants to partake only of the first course 
at meals, whereas the other allowed them to partake 
of every course. Elijah did not visit the first, 
whereas he frequently visited the latter. In like 
manner he treated two brothers, one of whom served 
himself first, and then his guests, whereas the other 
cared for his guests first (Ket. 7.c.). The demands 
of Elijah upon his friends were very strict, and the 
least mistake alienated him. One of his friends 
built a vestibule, whereby the poor were at a disad- 
vantage in that their petitioning voices could be 
heard in the house only with great difficulty; as & 
result Elijah never came to him again (B. B. 7b). 
Very characteristic of Elijah is his relation to the 
Babylonian amora Anan. A man brought Anan some 
small fish as a present, which he would not accept, 
because the man wished to submit to him a law case 
for decision. The petitioner, however, sooner than 
have the rabbi refuse his gift, decided to take his 
case elsewhere, and requested Anan to direct him 
to another rabbi; this Anan did. The rabbi before 
whom the case was tried showed himself very 
friendly toward the man because he had been recom- 
mended to him by Anan, and decided in his favor. 
Elijah, till then Anan's teacher and friend, deserted 
him from that moment, because, through his care- 
lessness, judgment had been biased (Ket. 105b). The 
Midrash Tanna debe Eliyahu, in which Elijah often 
speaks of himself in the first person, recounting his 
experiences and teaching many lessons, is likewise 
associated with Anan, who is said to have compiled 
the work from Elijah's own discourses. 
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None of the pious could boast of such a close rela- 
tion to Elijah as could Joshua b. Levi, to fulfil whose 
wishes Elijah was always ready, although he some- 
times showed himself very severe toward him (Yer. 
Tor, viii. 4b; Yer. Sheb. ix, 81a; Mak. 11a). Elijah 
once brought about an interview between Joshua and 
the Messiah (Sanh. 98a), and he also showed Joshua 
the precious stones which, according to the words 
of the prophet (Isa. liv. 11, 12), shall replace the 
aun in giving light to Jerusalem (Pesik. xviii. 196a). 

But more precious than these sacred 

Joshua revelations were the lessons which 
p. Levi and Joshua received from Elijah, espe- 

Elijah. cially the doctrine of the theodicy, 

which Elijah tried to explain to his 
friend by means of illustrations. Joshua once asked 
Elijah to take him along on his journeys through 
the world. To this the prophet yielded on condition 
that Joshua should never question him concerning 
the causes of his actions, strange as they might ap- 
pear; should this condition be violated, the prophet 
would be obliged to part from him. Both set out 
upon their journey. The first halt was at the house 
of a poor man who owned only a cow, but who, 
with his wife, received the strangers most kindly, 
and entertained them to the best of his ability. 
Before they continued their journey next morning, 
the rabbi heard Elijah pray that God might destroy 
the poor man's cow, and before they had left the 
bospitable house the cow was dead. Joshua could 
not contain himself, but in great excitement said to 
Elijah: *Is this the reward which the poor man re- 
ceives for his hospitality toward us?" The prophet 
reminded him of the condition upon which they had 
undertaken the journey, and silently they continued 
on their way. Toward evening they came to the 
house of a rich man who did not even look at them, 
so that they had to pass the night without food and 
drink. In the morning when they left the inhos- 
pitable house, Joshua heard Elijah pray that God 
would build up a wall which had fallen in one of 
the rich man’s houses. Atonce the wall stood erect. 
This increased the agitation of the rabbi still more; 
but remembering the condition which had been im- 
posed upon him, he kept silent. On the nextevening 
they came to a synagogue adorned with silver and 
gold, none of whose rich members showed any con- 
cern for the poor travelers, but dismissed them with 
bread and water. Upon leaving the place Joshua 
heard Elijah pray that God would make them all 
leaders (“heads”). Joshua was about to break his 
promise, but forced himself to goon in silence again. 
In the next city they met very generous people who 
vied with one another in performing acts of kindness 
toward the strangers. Great, then, was the surprise 
of Joshua when, upon leaving the place, he heard 
the prophet pray that God might give them only 
“one head.” 
Joshua could not refrain any longer, and asked 


Elijah to explain to him his strange actions, al- | 


though he knew that by asking he would forfeit 
the prophet’s companionship. Elijah answered: 
“The poor but generous man lost his cow because of 
my prayer, for I knew that his wife was about to 
die, and I asked God to take the life of the cow in- 
stead of that of the wife. My prayer for the heart- 
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less rich man was because under the fallen wall was 
a great treasure which would have come into the 

hands of this unworthy man had he 
Elijah Ex- undertaken to rebuild it. It was also 
plains His no blessing which I pronounced upon 

Actions. the unfriendly synagogue, fora “place 

which has many heads will not be of 
long duration’; on the other hand, I wished for the 
others, the good people, ‘one head,’ that union and 
peace may always be among them.” Thisisa widely 
circulated legend, first found in Nissim ben Jacob’s 
“Hibbur Yafeh,” 1886, pp. 9-12, and reprinted in 
Jellinek's * Bet ha-Midrash," v. 188-135 (vi. 131-1838 
gives another version). For Judeo-German and 
other renderings of this legend see Zunz, «eG. V.” 
2d ed., p. 188. Thean- 
tiquity of the legend 
may be seen from the 
fact that Mohammed 
mentions it in the Ko- 
ran, sura xviii. 59-82; 
compare also * R. E. J.” 
viii. 69-78. 

Besides Joshua ben 
Levi, Elijah showed 
another rabbi, Baroka 
by name, that things 
must not be judged 
from outward appear- 
ances. Once they were 
in a lively street of a 
grent city, when the 
rabbi asked Elijah 
whether there were any 
in the multitude who 
would have a place in 
theworld to come. The 
prophet could give an 
affirmative answer in 
regard to three men 
only: a jailer and two 
jesters — the first, be- 
cause he saw to it that 
chastity and morality 
prevailed among the inmates of the prison; the lat- 
ter, because they tried by their jests to banish all 
anxious thoughts from the people (Ta'an. 22a). 

The Tannaim and Amoraim are not the only ones 
who could boast of the special favor of Elijah. The 
mystics and cabalists of all times frequently ap- 
pealed to Elijah as their patron. Among them was 
the gaon Joseph, of whom it was said that Elijah 
was a daily visitor at his academy (First Epistle of 
Sherira, ed. Neubauer, p. 32). The introduction of 
the Cabala to Provence is traced directly to Elijah, 
who revealed the secret doctrine to Jacob ha-Nozer. 
Similarly Abraham b. Isaac and Abraham ben David 
of Posquiéres are mentioned as privileged ones, to 
whom Elijah appeared (see J ellinek, * Auswahl 
Kabbalistischer Mystik," pp.4, 5). The pseudon- 
ymous author of the" Kanah " asserted that he had 
received his teachings directly from Elijah. In the 
Zohar, Simon ben Yohai and his son Eleazar are 
mentioned as among those who enjoyed the special 
friendship of Elijah. This work, as well as the 
Tikkun Zohar and the Zohar Hadash, contains much 


DOT ere eT Te a TN ek Ee 
The Prophet Elijah. 
(From s printed Passover Haggad 
P 
Prague, 1526.) 


Elijah. 


that is ascribed to Elijah (compare Friedmann, “ Sc- 
der Eliyahu Rabba we-Seder Eliyahu Zuta,” pp. 88- 
41). When, toward the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the Cabala received new prominence in Pal- 
estine, Elijah again took a leading part. Joseph de 
la Regna asks Elijah's advice in his combat with 
Satan. The father of the new cabalistic school, Isaac 
Luria, was visited by Elijah before his son was born. 
In like manner, the father of Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob 
received the good news from Elijah thatason would 
be born unto him, “who would be a light in Israel” 
(“ Ma'asiyyot Peliot,” pp. 24, 25, Cracow, 1896, which 
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notion prevailed that Elijah's office was “to bring 
peace and adjust all differences” (45.). It was ex. 
pected that all controversies and legal 


Elijah as disputes which had accumulated in the 


the course of time would be adjusted by 
Forerunner him, and that diflicult ritual questions 
of the and passages of Scripture seemin gly 
Messiah. conflicting with each other would be 


explained, so that no difference of 
opinion would exist concerning anything (Men. 
49b; Ab. R. N. xxxiv.; Num. R. iii., near the end: 
compare also Jew. Encyc. i. 637a). The oflice of 


a 


ELIJAH ANNOUNCING THE COMING OF THE MESSIAH. 


(From an illuminated Mahzor in the town hall of Frank fort-on-the-Main.) 


contains an interesting narrative of Elijah’s meetin g 
with the father of Ba‘al Shem-Tob). 

The climax of Elijah’s activity is his appearance 
shortly before the Messianictime. “He is appointed 
to lead aright the coming ages, to restore the tribes 
of Jacob,” says Ben Sira of him (Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xlviii. 10, 11). In the second half of the first Chris- 
lian century it was expected that Elijah would ap- 
pear shortly before the coming of the Messiah, to 
restore to families the purity which in the course of 
time had become doubtful (‘Eduy. viii. 7; this is the 
opinion of Johanan b. Zakkai) A century later the 


interpreter of the Law he will retain forever, and 
in the world to come his relation to Moses will be 
the same as Aaron's once was (Zohar, Zaw, iii. 97, 
bottom). But the notion which prevailed at the time 
of the origin of Christianity, that Elijah's mission 
as forerunner of the Messiah consisted mainly in 
changing the mind of the people and leading them 
to repentance, is not unknown to rabbinical litera- 
ture (Pirke R. El. xliii., Xlvii). His real Messianic 
activity—in some passages he íseven called * go'el? 
(="“redeemer”; compare Friedmann, Zc. pp. 25, 26) 
—will commence three days before the coming of 
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the Messiah. On the first day he will lament over 
the devastation of Palestine, but will close with the 
words: “Peace will now come over the earth”; on 
the second and third days he will speak words of 
comfort (Pesik. R. xxxv. 161; Elijah as the * good 
messenger of salvation" is a frequent figure in 
the apocalyptic midrashim). When the archangel 
Michael blows the trumpet, Elijah will appear with 
the Messiah, whom he will present to the Jews 
(* Otot ha-Mashiah,” in Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 62, 125; 
sce EscuatoLoey). They will ask of Elijah, as an 
attestation of his mission, that he raise the dead 
before their eyes and revive such of the dead as 
they personally knew (Shir ha-Shirim Zuta, ed. 
` Buber, 38, end; compare also Syriac Apocalypse of 
Baruci; Bousset, “ The Antichrist Legend,” p. 208). 
But he will do more than this, in that he will per- 
form seven miracles before the eyes of the people: 
(1) He will bring before them Moses and the gener- 
ation of the wilderness; (2) he will cause Korah and 
his company to rise out of the earth; (8) he will re- 
vive the Messiah, the son of Joseph; (4) he will show 
them again the three mysteriously lost sacred utensils 
of the Temple, namely, the Ark, the vessel of manna, 
and the vessel of sacred oil (see ANTICHRIST); (5) he 
will show the scepter which he received 
The Seven from God; (6) he will crush mountains 
Miracles. like straw; (7) he will reveal the great 
mystery (Jellinek, /.c. iii. 72). . At the 
bidding of the Messiah, Elijah will sound the trump- 
et, and at the first blast the primitive light will ap- 
pear; at the second, the dead will rise; and at the 
third, the Divine Majesty will appear (Jellinek, l.c. 
v. 128). During the Messianic reign Elijah will be 
one of the eight princes (Micah v. 4), and even on the 
Last Day he will not give up his activity. He will 
implore God's mercy for the wicked who are in hell, 
while their innocent children who died in infancy on 
account of the sins of their fathers, are in paradise. 
Thus he will complete his mission, in that God, 
moved by his prayer, will bring the sinful fathers 
to their children in paradise (Eccl. R. iv. 1). He will 
bring to an end his glorious career by killing Sam- 
acl at the behest of God, and thus destroy all evil 
(Yalkut Hadash, ed. Radawil, 58a). Compare ELI- 
JAH's CHAIR. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bousset, The Antichrist Legend, 8.v.; Fried- 
mann, Seder Eliyahu Rabba we-Seder Eliyahu Zuta, pp. 
1-44, Warsaw, 1902; Samuel] K[ohn], Der Prophet Elia in 
der Legende, in Monatsschrift, xii. 241 et seq., 961 et seq.; 
Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchenwitern, i. 76-80. 


S. S. L. G. 
— In Mohammedan Literature: Elijah is men- 
tioned in the Koran as a prophet together with Zech- 
ariah, John, and Jesus (sura vi. 85); while in sura 
xxxvii. 123-130 it is said: “Verily, Elijah [Ilyas] 
was of the prophets, when he said to his people, 
‘Will ye call upon Baal and leave the best of crea- 
tors, God, your Lord?'" In verse 130 he is called 
“Tlyasin”: “Peace upon Ilyasin, thus do we reward 
those who do well." 

According to Baidawi, the people to whom Elijah 
was sent were the inhabitants of Baalbek in Coele- 
Syria. When Elijah made his appearance as a 
prophet the king (Ibn al-Athir says that the king's 
name was Ahab, but places him after Ezekiel) be- 
lieved in him, though the people did not. The king 


made Elijah his vizier, and both worshiped God. 
But the king soon apostatized, and Elijah separated 
from him. The prophet then afflicted the country 
with famine, and no one save himself had bread to 
eat; so that if one noticed the odor of bread he said: 
“Elijah must have passed this way.” 

One day Elijah came into the house of an old 
woman who had a paralytic child named Elisha ibm 
Ukhtub. Elijah cured the child, who remained 
with the prophet, and, after Elijah's translation, be- 
came his successor. 

The Jewish tradition that Elijah is identical with 
Phinehas is current among the Moslems also. They 
have, moreover, another tradition borrowed from the: 
Jews. Elijah, they say, will appear on the last day, 
and either he or one of his descendants will await, 
in the interior of a mountain, the second coming of 
the Messiah. 

Certain Islamic authorities confound Elijah with 
Al-Khidr (= “the green” or “fresh one ”), famous in 
Mohammedan literature on account of his having 
discovered the fountain of perpetual youth. Even 
their names have been combined in * Khidr-Ilyas " or 
* Khidralas.? Other authorities, among them the 
author of the “Ta’rikh Muntahab,” distinguish Eli- 
jah from Al-Khidr,whom they identify with Elisha. 
They believe that, while the latter is the guardian of 
the sea, Elijah is the guardian of the desert (the 
idea originating, doubtless, in the fact that Elijah 
hid himself in the desert; I Kings xix. 4). | 

Elijah's translation is thus described by the Mos- 
lems: God had told Elijah in a vision to go out of 
the town and to mount anything which he might 
see before him. He departed with his disciple 
Elisha, and, seeing a horse, mounted it. God cov- 
ered him with feathers, enveloped him with fire, 
took away from him the desire of eating and drink- 
ing, and joined him to His angels. According to 
Ibn al-Athir, God made Elijah of a twofold nature: 
man and angel, earthly and heavenly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn al-Athir, Al-Ta’rikh_al-Kamil, i. 90, 
91, Cairo, 1891-92; Tabari, Chroniques (French transi. of 
Zotenberg), i. 874, 881, 409-411; Rampoldi, Annali Musul- 
mani, iv. 491, vi. 549, Milan, 1822-25; E. Rodiger, in Ersech 
and Gruber. Encyc. section i., part 33, p. 324; D'Herbelot, 
Bibliothéque Orientale, iii. 815, s.v. Ilia; Hughes, Dict. of 
Islam, S.v. i 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 

——In Medieval Folk-Lore: Owing to his 

ubiquitousness and to the universal belief that he 

remained after his departure from the earth the 
ever-ready helper of the Jew, Elijah the prophet be- 
came the prototype of the Wandering Jew. Many 
characteristics of wandering deities and heroes like 
those of Buddha, of Zeus, and of Thor and Wodan 
who were believed to wander about the earth to test 
the piety and hospitality of the people, hence also 
those of Khidr, the Arabic legendary hero, were in- 
corporated in the history of Elijah. He was accord- 
ingly expected to appear from time to time, espe- 
cially on solemn occasions, as “the angel of the 
covenant,” the genius of Jewish home sanctity who 
keeps a record of every mésalliance (Kid. 70a). He 
was believed to be present as the angel of the cove- 
nant at the circumcision (see ELIJAN’ S CHAIR), or to 
appear asa guest at the SEDER and as protector of 
the Jewish household whenever the door was opened 
on that night. Every Saturday evening his blessed 


Elijah 


intervention was invoked for the work of the new 

week; hence the many mystic formulas in the caba- 

listic liturgy for the close of the Sabbath. 

He was often identified with other heroes of Jew- 
ish legend to whom immortality was attributed, 
such as MELCHIZEDEK, who had no father or moth- 
er, and Enoch-Metatron, who is said to have been a 
shoemaker by profession (Yalk. Reubeni, Bereshit, 
218 and 9d), and this seems to explain the original 
story of the Wandering Jew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Tendlau, Sprichwörter und Redensarten 
Deutsch-J iidischer Vorzeit, pp. 14-16, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1860; idem, Das Buch der Sagen und Legenden Jiidischer 
Vorzeit, notes to Nos. 3, 28, Frankfort. 1873; L. Geiger, Zeit- 
schrift für die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, iti. 
297; Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen, pp. 118, 420, Berlin, 
18508; Nork, Etymologisches Mythologisches Wörterbuch, 

o SV. Elias. 

K. 


—— Critical View: The stories of Elijah are not 
all derived from the same author. This is evident, 
first, from the fact that the longer form of the name 
(mw) is used (about sixty times) everywhere ex- 
cept in II Kings i. 8-19 and (in reference to other 
persons of the name) in I Chron. viii. 27; Ezra x. 
21, 26. Then, too, there is a signifi- 
cant disagreement between I Kings 
xix, 15 ef seq., where Elijah is com- 
missioned to anoint Kings Hazacl and Jehu, and II 
Kings viii. 7 e£ seq., ix. 1 et seq., where it is said that 
these two kings were appointed by Elisha. Neither 
of these stories, however, bears marks of exilic or 
post-exilic origin, for the compound prepositions 
5 «y (I Kings xviii. 19) or abp (xxi. 29) are not a 
proof of such origin, although the latter preposition 
is often used by preference in the post-exilic period. 
It is also obvious that the mention of the sacrifice 
(I Kings xviii. 86) does not stamp the story as post- 
exilic (contrary to G. Rósch, *Der Prophet Elia," 
in “Theologische Studien und Kritiken," 1892, pp. 
997 et seg. ; comp. Ed. Konig, * Einleitung ins Alte 
Testament," p. 264). 

Many scholars, nevertheless, consider the stories 
legendary; and, although something extraordinary 
must have happened at Mt. Carmel, it can not be 
denied that the miraculous incidents of the prophet's 
career may have been magnified as they passed on 
from generation to generation. "The account of the 
destruction of the two captains and their soldiers 
may be taken as an example of this; and, indeed, 
the fact that the shorter form of the prophet’s name 
is used proves the account to be undoubtedly of later 
origin. 

Some modern scholars regard the stories as myth- 
ological—Hugo Winckler, for instance, in his “Ge- 
schichte Israels” (1900, ii. 278). 

Three other persons by the name of Elijah are 
mentioned in the Old Testament: a Benjamite who 
lived before the time of Saul (I Chron. viii. 21), and 
two persons of the post-exilic period (Ezra x. 91, 26). 


Sources. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The various histories of Israel, including those 
of Guthe (1899) and Winckler (1900); H. Gunkel, Der Prophet 
Elia, in Preussische Jahrbücher, 1897, pp. 18 et seq. 
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ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OF. 
LYPTIC LITERATURE. 

ELIJAH’S CHAIR: At every circumcision 
Elijah, “the angel of the covenant,” as he is called 


See Apoca- 
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in Malachi (iii. 1), is supposed to he seated at the 
right hand of the sandek, upon a chair richly carved 
and ornamented with embroideries (“kisse shel Eli- 
yahu") Even in the salutation to the child to be 
circumcised (N37 3) is read the invitation to 
Elijah (Nan = Ss NI nn. 

When, under the influence of Jezebel, circumci- 
sion in the northern kingdom was about to be abol- 
ished, Elijah is said to have retired to a cave. 
There he prayed to God (I Kings xix. 10), and com- 
plained that Israel had forsaken the covenant of the 
Lord; whereupon God ordained that no circumcision 
should take place except in the presence of Elijah. 
Some consider this to be a commendation of Elijah 
for his zeal; others, again, take it to be a measure 
of protection for Israel, in that Elijah is in every 
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Elijah's Chair. 
(After Leusden, ** Philologus Hebrzo Mixtus,” 1657,) 


instance to be satisfied that the covenant is not be- 
ing broken. Accordingly, the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Milah, 
265, 11 (comp. Kol Bo, 78), orders that a distinct 
seat upon the bench, or aseparate chair, be reserved 
for Elijah. To this the circumciser (mohel) refers 
in the prayer preceding the circumcision, as well 
as in the piyyut for the Sabbath on which a cir- 
cumcision occurs. When the chair of Elijah is 
made ready, the words “This is the chairof Elijah" 
ATON ND2 111) must be said in a loud voice. Be- 
fore the circumcision takes place the child is placed 
upon the chair. The chair is left in position for 
three days, not, as said by some, to give Elijah, the 
wanderer, time for rest, but because the first three 
days after circumcision are a period of danger for 
the child. 

Elijah being the guardian of the little ones, is 
represented as such in the amulet for the lying-in 
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chamber, and, indeed, it is in this capacity that he 
is invited to the circumcision. 

In Regensburg R. Judah the Pious was once en- 
trusted with the oflice of sandek. The child was 
brought in and greeted by all with the custom- 
ary formula, but Judah remained silent. Being 
questioned, he said: “I do not see Elijah seated at 
my side." As he said this a venerable old man ap- 
peared at the window, and to him he referred the 
questioners. To them the old man declared that 
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le-tob " must be cried aloud (Meir ben Gabbai, “ Tola- 
‘at Ya'akob ”) is also found in the Zohar (Lek Leka; 
comp. Wayiggash, and Terumah, 169a). 

In some of the representations of the circumcision 
ceremony (asin Kirchner and Leusden) Elijah'schair 
is incorrectly placed at the left of the sandek; in 
others (as in Buxtorf's * Synagoga," the Amsterdam 
Pesah Haggadah, etc.), it is not pictured at all. See 
GODFATHER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lewysohn, Mekore Minhagim, Berlin, 
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(After Leo de Modena's ** Riti," Amsterdam, 1725.) 


Elijah refused to come because the child would one 
day abandon the faith of his forefathers. The proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. 

Lipman of Mühlhausen, in his “ Nizzahon," deals 
with the objection that Elijah could not possibly 
be present at different circumcisions at the same 
time. As the sunlight and the Angel of Death are 
omnipresent, so can Elijah be. The precept that 
the formula “Zeh ha-kisse’ shel Eliyahu zakur le- 
tob" or *zeh ha-kisse' shel Eliyahu ha-nabi' zakur 

V.—9 
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Joh. Buxtorf, 
Synagoga Judaica, Basel, 1661; a complete literature on the 


1846; F. Lówin, Hotam Kodesh, Cracow, 1892 ; 


subject is given in A. T. Glassberg, Zikron Berit la-Risho- 
nim, pp. 176, 178, 180, 231, 


236, Berlin, 1892. 
S. 8. M. Gn. 


ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM: Karaite scholar 
of the twelfth century. He was the author of a 
work entitled “Halukkot ha-Kara'im weha-Rabba- 
nim," on the controversy between Karaites and Rab- 
binites (published by Pinsker in his * Likkute Kad- 
moniyyot," Supplement, pp. 99-100). Elijah was 


Elijah b. Abraham ha-Levi 
Elijah ben Menahem 


the only Karaite who quoted a work of Saadia’s— 
the “ Kitab al-Rudd ‘ala ‘Anan,” according to Pins- 
ker (čb. p. 19). That Elijah lived not later than the 
twelfth century is shown by the fact that the last 
Karaite scholar quoted by him was Japheth ben ha- 
Maskil, a contemporary of Judah Hadassi. Pinsker 
identifies Elijah ben Abraham with ELIJAH B. 
JUDAH TIsHBI, supposing that he was only the 
copyist, not the author, of the “ Halukkot.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, pp. 19, 225; 


Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 312, note 21; idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. v. 52-53; Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Ka- 


ra’im, p. 157. 


K. M. Sei. 
, ELIJAH B. ABRAHAM HA-LEVI. Sce 
OTTINGEN. 


ELIJAH HA-‘ADENI: Rabbiand payyetan of 
Cochin, India; dates of birth and death unknown. 
He was a native of Aden, and was therefore called 
“Ha-‘Adeni,” that is to say, “the man of Aden.” 
He wrote “Azharot,” a piyyut on the 613 com- 
mandments, which is read by the Jews of India and 
chiefly by those of Cochin on Shemini ' Azeret, or 
the eighth day of Sukkot (Amsterdam, 1688). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. li. p. 1306, iii., No. 239b: 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 925: Dukes, Zur Kenntniss 
der Neuhebr. Relig. Poes. p. 141; Orient, Lit. vii., col. 
677 ; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 174, No. 373. 

L. G. M. SEL. 

ELIJAH ALAMANNUS: Spanish physician 
and diplomat of the fifteenth century, and court 
physician of the Duke of Bourbon (probably Louis 

II. of France) Alfonso V., King of Aragon, con- 

fided to him a mission to Pope Martin V. He went 

to Rome in charge of a letter to the pope (Sept. 

9, 1420), under safe-conduct for a year. A few years 

later “Magister Elijah," while at Avignon, had a 

bull, issued in favor of the Spanish Jews, legalized 

by the notary of the Curia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 6, 7. 

G. M. SEL. 
ELIJAH B. AZRIEL OF WILNA: Gram- 
marian and author, died after 1748. He wrote: 

“Ma‘aneh Eliyahu,” rules for Hebrew reading, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1704; “ Mikra Kodesh,” rules 

of Hebrew grammar, Berlin, 1718; “Miktab me- 

Eliyahu,” a commentary on the “Or Torah” of R. 

Menahem di Lonsano, Hamburg, 1738; “ Zori Gilead," 

a tale in verse, Ródelheim, 1748; and * Kine'uteh 

de-Eliyahu," novellz on “Torat Hatta’ot, "Amster- 

dam, 1711. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah, pp. 103, 101; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No, 4942, 


G. : N. T. L 


ELIJAH BA‘AL SHEM OF CHELM : Polish 
rabbi; born in 1550; died at Chelm. About 1565 
he entered the yeshibah of Rabbi Solomon Luria of 
Lublin, and, after receiving the rabbinical ordina- 
tion, became rabbi of Chelm, which position he held 
until his death. Elijah Ba‘al Shem was one of the 
most eminent Talmudists of his generation. To- 
gether with his teacher he si gned the “piske dinim ” 
(laws) relative to the ‘Acunan. He also studied 
Cabala, and, according to his grandson Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, he was able to create a golem by means of 
Cabalistic agencies. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron, Dp. 82, Drohobycz, 
i897; Emden, Meyillat Sefer, p. 4, Warsaw, 1896; Horodet- 
Zky, Kerem Shelomoh, p. 33, Drohobycz, 1896; Ha-Meassef, 
p. 157, St. Petersburg, 1902. 

K. D. Fn. 


ELIJAH HA-BABLI. See TANNA DEBE 


ELIYAHU R, 
ELIJAH BAHUR. Sce Levira, ELIAN. 


ELIJAH BEER (FON TE) B. SHABBE- 
THAI (Elijah di Sabbato; also known as Elihe 
Saby and Elia Giudeo): Italian physician; born 
in Germany at the end of the fourteenth century. 
He settled in Italy, where the Senate accorded him 
citizen's rights in Viterbo, and, in 1405, in Rome; 
confirmed by Pope Innocent VII. Feb. 6, 1406. He 
was exempted from toll, from forced service, and 
from wearing the Jewish garb, and was allowed to 
carry arms. Pope Martin V. made him his private 
physician, which position he retained under Mar- 
tin’s successor, Eugene IV., who (1488) confirmed 
his citizenship and pension. Elijah was among 
those who signed (Dec., 1443) an agreement between 
the pope and the Italian Jews concerning their re- 
ligious freedom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 820 et seq., ii. 6 et Seq.: Zunz, G. S. iii. 92, 173; Stern, 
Urkundliche Beiträge, pp. 25, 45; Berliner, Gesch. der Ju. 
den in Rom, ii., part i., p. 121. 

G. M. Sen. 
ELIJAH BEN BENJAMIN HA-LEVI: 

Turkish rabbi; flourished in Constantinople in the 

sixteenth century. He succeeded one of his teach- 

ers, Elijah Mizrahi, as rabbi in Constantinople 

(1926). Elijah made the first collection of prayers 

for the Mahzor Romania (editio princeps, Constanti- 

nople, 1510), to which he added many poems of his 
own. He wrote: “Tanna debe Eliyahu,” contain- 
ing 451 responsa, of which only a part have been 
published, under the title *Zekan Aharon” (Con- 
stantinople, 1784); * Ma'amar Kol Dai," an asmak- 
ta, published in Benjamin Motal’s “Tummat Yesha- 
rim” (Venice, 1622); « Liwyat Hen,” “Me Zahab,” 

“Shebet Musar,” “ Tokahat Megullah,” still unpub- 

lished; and a collection of poems. Berliner ascribes 

to him a commentary which accompanies various 
piyyutim in the Mahzor Romania. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjamin Motal, Introduction to Zekan Aha- 
ron; Steinsenneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 933; Zunz, Literatur- 
gesch. pp. 388 et seq.; Berliner, 4us Meiner Dibliothek, pp. 


8 et seq. 
L. G. H. B. 


ELIJAH COHEN BEN MOSES BEN NIS- 
SIM: Oricntal scholar of the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. He translated an Arabic makamah, 
similar to the “Assemblies” of Hariri, into Hebrew 
under the title * Megillat ha-‘Ofer.” A manuscript 
copy is in the Bodleian Library. The beginning of 
this work was published by Steinschneider in * Ha- 
Karmel.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 849; 

s Hebr. Ucbers. p. 881; idem, in Ha-Karmel, vi. 320- 


G. M. SEL. 


ELIJAH B. ELIEZER. See DELMEDIGO, 
ELIJAH B. ELIEZER. 

ELIJAH BEN EZEKIEL: Rabbi of Byel- 
gorai, Poland, in the eighteenth century. His father, 
Ezekiel, was rabbi of Ostrovtsi, Galicia, and he was 
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himself a friend of Hayyim Rapoport, rabbi of 
Lemberg. He wrote: “Har ha-Karmel,” responsa, 
arranged in the order of the four parts of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1782); “Rosh 
ha-Karmel,” novelle on Pesahim and other Tal- 
mudic treatises; “Eshel ha-Nehalim,” a kind of 
index to the Shulhan Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat; Re- 
sponsa. The first three works are mentioned in his 
preface to “ Har ha-Karmel.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 178; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, s.y. Har ha-Karmel; Walden, Shem ha-Gedo- 
lim he-Hadash, ii. 25. 

M. SEL. 


L. G. 


ELIJAH OF FERRARA: Italian Talmudist 
and traveler of the earlier part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was engaged in 1437 as lecturer and 
teacher in Jerusalem, where he arrived after a 
stormy voyage, during which he lost his son and 
grandson. He wrote several letters to his wife and 
children, whom he had Icft behind in Ferrara; only 
one of these epistles, dated 1488, has been preserved. 
This “Iggeret,” written in rimed prose, has been 
published in the collection “ Dibre Hakamim,” Metz, 
1853, and translated by Carmoly (“ Itinéraires,” 
pp. 831-887) under the title ^ Ahabat Ziyyon.” In 
this he gives a description of Jerusalem, recounts 
the legends current about the *children of Israel," 
the Ten Tribes, and the River SAMBATION, and states 
his intention to visit other parts of Palestine and to 
send a description of what he sees there. A frag- 
ment of another letter has survived, published by 
Isaac Akrish in his “ Kol Mebasser " (Constantinople, 
1577). From remarks contained in the latter in ref- 
erence to medical practise in Jerusalem it may be 
inferred that Elijah was also a physician. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 929; Luncz, 

Jerusalem, iii. 48; Munk, Palestine, p. 643 ; Carmoly, Itiné- 

id. 


raires, pp. 829-837 ; Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., viii. 2 
G. M. SEL. 


ELIJAH GAON. See ELIJAH B. SOLOMON, 


ELIJAH HAYYIM B. BENJAMIN. 
GENAZZANO, ELIJAH HAYYM. 

ELIJAH BEN ISAAC OF CARCASSONNE : 
French Talmudist; flourished in the first half of the 
thirteenth century; progenitor of the De Latas, or 
Lattes, family. He took the name of the city in 
which he was living, his son Jacob afterward adopt- 
ing the name of *Lattes." Isaac b. Jacob Lattes, 
the author of *Sha'are Ziyyon," speaks of these two 
ancestors of his, and ascribes to one of them, in a 
somewhat obscure reference, the authorship of sev- 
eral works. Michael and Zunz think that Isaac in- 
tended to designate Elijah as the author, while 
Gross says that he meant Jacob. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 178; Zunz, Z. G. 

p. 478; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 264, 615. 

L. G. A. Pk. 

ELIJAH BEN JACOB: Rabbi and cabalist of 
Ulianov, Galicia; lived in the eighteenth century. 
He was a contemporary of Jonathan Eybeschütz, 
and sided with him in his quarrel with R. Jacob 
Emden. Elijah, obliged to flee, took a long voyage 
and passed through Italy and Turkey. Toward the 
end of his life he settled at Amsterdam. He was 
the author of “ Birkat Eliyahu,” novell on several 
treatises of the Talmud (Wandsbeck, 1728). At the 


See 


end of this book there are some passages in defense 

of the customs of the Ashkenazic Jews. It was pref- 

aced und published by Moses Hagis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 11; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 930; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
p. 112: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 22. 

L. G. M. SEL. 


ELIJAH B. JOSEPH. See Nora, ELIJAH B. 
JOSEPH. 

ELIJAH BEN JOSEPH: Turkish Talmudist 
and commentator; lived at Salonica in the sixteenth 
century. He wrote: “ Kol Teru‘ah,” homilies on 
the Pentateuch, Salonica, 1562; and an unpublished 
commentary on Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, 
and Chronicles, entitled “ Sefer ha-Tiķķunim.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 383; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 980. 

K. M. SEL. 

ELIJAH B. JOSEPH (YOSKE). See SPIRA, 
ELIJAH B. JOSEPH. " 

ELIJAH B. JUDAH LOB OF WISCH- 
NITZ: Polish rabbi and author; died in 1715. At 
an early age he left Poland and went to Fulda, 
Germany, where he became rabbi. He wrote: a 
commentary on Shekalim (Yer.), with quotations of 
parallel passages, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1710; a 
commentary on Berakot (Yer.) and part of Zera'im, 
with notes, published with the second edition of 
Shekalim, Amsterdam, 1710; a commentary on 
Baba Kamma and Baba Mezi'a (Yer.), Offenbach, 
1799. This last work, with a commentary on Baba 
Batra (Yer.), was republished at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1742. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 176; Zedner, Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 229; Levenstein, Dor Dor we- 
Dorsiiaic, p. 16. 

K. N. T. L. 

ELIJAH BEN JUDAH OF PARIS: French 
Talmudist of the twelfth century, often quoted by 
later Talmudistsas an importantauthority. He be- 
came well known through his controversy with R. 
Tam as to whether the tefillin-knot should be re- 
newedevery day. A legend arose in connection with 
this controversy to the effect that Elijah left his 
grave in order to assert himself once more against 
R. Tam. Elijahistheauthor of two piyyutim writ- 
ten for the Feast of Weeks, O°330 OY yb and 
mmy» ana. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 515; Zunz, Litera- 
turgesch. p. 458. A. Pe 


L. G. 
ELIJAH BEN KALONYMUS: Talmudical 
scholar; lived at Lublin in the seventeenth century. 
He was the author of a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, entitled “Adderet Eliyahu,” published at 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1649. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 931; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, p. 188; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. p. 229, 

L. G. I. Br. 

ELIJAH MAGISTRATUS. See GENAZZANO, 
Eran HAyYyIM. 

ELIJAH BEN MENAHEM HA-ZAKEN: 
French liturgical poet; flourished at Le Mans in the 
eleventh century. According to Solomon Luria 
( Responsa, No. 29), he was the son-in-law of Sherira 
Gaon. Fürstdoubtsthat Elijah was of Le Mans, ta- 
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king the name $935 to be the popular name of his fa- 
ther, Menahem. Elijah was the pupil of Rabbenu 
Gershon, and companion of Joseph Tob-‘Elem (Bon- 
fils), with whom he discussed the recitation of the 
* Kerobah? between the first three of the eighteen 
benedictions (“Shibbole ha-Loket," No. 11). He 
wrote: (1) “ Azharot," a poem on the 618 command- 
ments, containing 176 four-line strophes. This poem 
may be divided into several smaller poems, giving to- 
gether with the acrostic * Eliyahu Hazak,” in onein- 
stance an acrostic of 33 2N, in another one of pq"wn. 
These “azharot” were known to the Tosafists and 
are quoted in several places (Suk. 49a; Yoma 8a; 
B. B. 145b; Mak. 3b; Niddah 30a). (2) “Seder ha- 
Ma'arakah," Biblical passages arranged for recita- 
tion on each day of the week in the same manner as 
the " Ma'amadot " (MSS. Offenbach, No. 38). Jelli- 
nek (“ Orient, Lit." xii. 546) identifies the author of 
the "Azharot" with the cabalist Elijah ha-Zaken, 
who is frequently quoted by Moses Botarel in his 
commentary to the “Sefer Yezirah.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 126-129; idem, S. P. 
p.97; idem, Z. G. pp. 47, 192; Orient, Lit. ix. 51, note; 
Xi. 49 et seq.; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, pp. 
13-10; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i., 3.0.2 ii, 8.0. DYYWYIN; 
ML Judaica, p. 969; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 


K. M. SEL. 
ELIJAH MIZRAHI. Sce Miznanr, ELIJAN. 


ELIJAH BEN MORDECAI: Payyctanof the 
eleventh century, possibly a native of Italy. Of his 
poetic productions a “ kerobah ” for the Minhah of the 
Day of Atonement (FNN wn (MN) is extant in 
the German-Polishliturgy. Eliezer ben Nathan wrote 
a commentary on Elijah's piyyutim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgeseh. p. 142; Landshuth, 

-Ammude ha- Abodah, p. 15; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 182. 

a. H. B. 

ELIJAH BEN MOSES GERSHON: Eight- 
eenth-century Polish physician, mathematician, and 
Talmudist; lived at Pinczow, government of Kielce, 
Russian Poland. He wrote: * Meleket Mahshebet, 
in two parts: the first called * ‘Ir Heshbon,” on arith- 
metic and algebra; the second, “Berure Middot,” 
on geometry (Zolkiev, 1758; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
part i., and Berlin, part ii, 1765; Ostrog, 1806); 
“ Ma'aneh Eliyahu,” novella on Baba Mezi‘a and Be- 
zah, decisions, and responsa (Zolkiev, 1758); “ Had- 
rat Eliyahu,” ten homilies on Talmudic subjects 
(Prague, 1786); “ Nibhar me-Haruz,” a compendium 
of Joseph Albo’s *'Ikkarim," in the form of dia- 
logues. He edited “She’elot u-Teshubot Geone Bat- 
ra'e," a collection of responsa of R. Yom-Tob Lipp- 
mann Heller, Jocl Sirkes, Joshua Falk, and others 
(Sudilkov, 1795). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 237; Fuenn, Keneset Fis- 
rael, pp. 118-119; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 11. 


G. M. SEL. 


ELIJAH BEN MOSES ISRAEL: Palestin- 
jan rabbi; born at Jerusalem; died at Alexandria 
Jan. 7, 1786. In 1763 he became rabbi of Rhodes, 
and was later offered the chief rabbinate of Alexan- 
dria. Though a prolific writer, few of his works 
have been published. Among these are: * Kol Eli- 
yahu," responsa, arranged in the order of the four 
Turim, and containing sorne responsa of his brother 


Abraham Israel and of his son Moses Israel (Leg- 
horn, 1792); “Kisse Eliyahu,” glosses and novelle 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, fragments of 
which appear at the end of Azulai's * Wa'ad la- 
Hakamim”; *'Uggat Eliyahu,” responsa (Leghorn, 
1830); “Shene Eliyahu,” twenty-five homilies (2d, 
1806); * Ar‘a de-Yisrael,” on the methodology of the 
Talmud, printed, together with “Debar ha-Melek," 
a commentary on Maimonides, at the end of the 
" Sha'ar Asher” of Asher Covo (Vienna, 1891). Be- 
sides these Elijah left in manuscript eight other 
works on Talmudic-rabbinic literature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 185-186; Hazan, 
Ha-Ma-alot li-Shelomoh, p. 4b. 
M. Sen, 


L. G. 


ELIJAH B. MOSES DE VIDAS: Cabalist 
at Sufed in the sixteenth century; pupil of R. 
Moses Cordovero. He went to Poland, but returned 
to Palestine, and died at Hebron. He is the author 
of * Reshit Hokmah,” a book on morals divided into 
five parts (“she‘arim ”): fear of God; love for God; 
repentance; holiness; humbleness (Venice, 1578, 
1599; Cracow, 1593; Berlin, 1708, etc.) In this 
book are gathered all the moral sentences scattered 
through the Talmud, Midrashim, and Zohar: to these 
he added five chapters of the “ Menorat ha-Ma’or ” of 
Israel ben Joseph Alnaqua; “Huppat Eliyahu 
Rabbah,” and “Seder Eliyahu Rabbah,” moral say- 
ings and admonitions; “Or ‘Olam,” the first chapter 
containing all the moral sayings of the Talmud be- 
ginning with the word “le‘olam,” the second those 
beginning with “eadol” or *eedolah." He later 
abridged the * Reshit Hokmah” under the title of 
"'Toze'ot Hayyim” (Prague, Cracow [n. d.]; Am- 
sterdam, 1650). Another abridgment was made by 
Jacob b. Mordecai Pavicti (* Kizzur Reshit Hok- 


mah,” Venice, 1600). David de Lara translated into 
Spanish the * Sha‘ar aa-Yir’ah,” treating of the fear 


of God (Amsterdam, 1633). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 477;  Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 950; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 106; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 11; Zedner, Cat, Hebr. Books Brit. 
Aus. pp, 230, 231; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 184. 

G. M. SEL. 


ELIJAH OF PESARO: Italian Talmudist and 
philosopher of the sixteenth century. After a long 
residence in Venice as Talinudic teacher, he started 
for Palestine (1568). Arrived at Famagusta, in Cy- 
prus, he heard that the cholera was devastating the 
Holy Land and decided to go no farther. He wrote 
a number of works which are preserved in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale at Paris (MS. No. 24). They 
comprise a commentary on Job, an allegorical ex pla- 
nation of the Song of Songs, a philosophical treatise 
on the Talmud and Midrashim, a funeral oration on 
the death of R. Mordecai Kunavoti, a fragment of 
his commentary on Jonah, a number of sermons, and 
a letter written from Famagusta to his relatives at 
Venice in which he described his journey to the for- 
mer place. It has been translated into German by 
Jost (^ Jahrbuch für die Geschichte der Juden," 1861) 
and into French by Moise Schwab (* Revue de Géo- 
graphie," 1877). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S.J. Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 118: Carmoly, 


in Revue Orientale, i. 92; Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
ture, p. 257: Orient, Lit. ii. 444. 
M. SEL. 


L. G. 
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ELIJAH RABBENU (BEN JUDAH 
TISHBI): Karaite scholar; died about 1084. He 
wrote in 1579 at Constantinople a work called 
“Peer” (=“Perush Eliyahu Rabbenu 7), à super- 
commentary on the first part of Aaron ben Joseph’s 
Biblical commentary “Ha-Mibhar.” Moses of Zu- 
rudi, Elijah's.son-in-law, revised this work in 1585. 
One copy is found in Leyden (No. 54) and another 
in Oxford (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 
2352). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 199; Gott- 


lober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara'im, p. 156; Steinschnei- 
der, Jewish Literature, p. 121: idem, Hebr. Bibl. xi. 9. 


K. M. SEL. 

ELIJAH B.SAMUEL OF LUBLIN: Polish 
rabbi; died at Hebron, Palestine, 1785. He became 
rabbi of Byala, and later, after residing for some 
time at Brest-Litovsk, of Eibenschütz, Moravia. In 
old age he removed to Hebron. Elijah was the 
author of “Yad Eliyahu,” responsa, Amsterdam, 
1712. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Orha-Hayyim, p. 196; Azulai, Shem 


ha-Gedolim, i. 22, ii. 59, 127; Levenstein, Dor Dor we-Dor- 
shaw, p. 17; E. L. Rabbinowicz, ‘Ir Tehillah, pp. 32, 186. 


L. G. N. T. L. 


ELIJAH BEN SAMUEL BEN PARNES 
OF STEPHANOW : Bulgarian exegete and poet: 
lived in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
probably first at Widdin, and later at Constanti- 
nople. Hemaintaineda correspondence on scientific 
subjects with Moses Capsali, Elijah Mizrahi, and 
other Talmudieal authorities. Joseph Colon men- 
tions him as having lived at Constantinople (Re- 
sponsa, No. 83). Elijah wrote in 1469 a grammat- 
ical and allegorical commentary on the Pentateuch, 
entitled “Sefer ha-Zikkaron” (Book of Memory) 
(Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 251). The 
commentary is followed by poetical pieces com- 
posed by the author, twelve of which are liturgical 


P oems. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literatur gesch. p. 9986 5 Michael, Or ra- 
Hayyim, No. 411. 
G I. Br. 


ELIJAH BEN SHEMAIAH: Italian rabbi 
and liturgical poet; lived at Bari in the twelfth cen- 
tury. He was one of the teachers of Samuel b. 
Natronai; and his signature, with those of many 
other rabbis, is appended to a responsum found in 
Samuel’s novellze on Maimonides (* Yad," Ishut, 
xxiii. 14). Elijah b. Shemaiah is especially known 
as a composer of hymns. Besides a “reshut” to 
Johanan’s “ Kerobot? for Yom Kippur, Elijah com- 
posed a great number of selibot. Zunz (“ Litera- 
turgesch.” pp. 244-246) enumerates no less than 
thirty-six, arranged either in the alphabetical or in 
thereversed alphabetical order, and giving the 
acrostic of his name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 189, 244-246; idem, 
G. V. p. 393; idem, S. P. p. 206; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
No. 412: Landshuth, '-Ammude ha-' Abodalt, p. 17. 

K. M. SEL. 

ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON (also called Elijah 
Wilna, Elijah Gaon, and Der Wilner Gaon): 
Lithuanian Talmudist, cabalist, grammarian, and 
mathematician; born at Wilna April 23, 1720; died 
there Oct. 9,1797. He gave evidence of the posses- 
sion of extraordinary talents while still a child. At 
the age of seven he was taught Talmud by Moses 
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Margalit, rabbi of Kaidan and the author of a com- 
mentary to the Jerusalem Talmud, and was supposed 
to know several of the treatises by heart. From the 
age of ten he continued his studies without the aid of a 
teacher. When he reached a more mature age Elijah 
wandered in various parts of Poland and Germany, 
as was the custom of the Talmudists of the time. He 
returned to his native town in 1748, having even 
then acquired considerable renown ; for when he was 
hardly twenty years old many rabbis submitted their 
palakic difficulties to him for decision. Since Elijah 
had never studied at any yeshibah, he had this ad- 
vantage, that his mind was never biased by preju- 
dice or by the perverted methods of study then in 
vogue. He thus escaped casuistry, his mind re- 
maining open to the plain and simple peshat. 
Elijah's chief merit consisted in this fact, that he 
applied to the Talmud and the cognate literature 
proper philological methods. Heeven 
His made an attempt toward a critical ex- 
Methods of amination of the text; and thus, very 
Study. often withasinglereference toa paral- 
lel passage, or with a textual emenda- 
tion, he overthrew all the castles in the air erected by 
his predecessors. But, besides the two Talmuds and 
the other branches of rabbinic literature which he 
had very soon committed to memory, he devoted 
much time to the study of the Bible and Hebrew 
grammar, as well as to the secular sciences, enrich- 
ing the latter by his original contributions. His 
pupils and friends had.to pursue the same plain and 
simple methods of study that he followed. He also 
exhorted them not to neglect the secular sciences, 
maintaining that Judaism could only gain by study- 
ing them. Elijah was also attracted to the study 
of the Cabala; but from his controversy with the 
Hasidim it would seem that he was not prepared to 
follow the mystics to the full extent of their teach- 
ings. 
Elijah was very m isi $ 
declined to accept the office of n cud 


often offered to him on the most flattering terms. 
In his later years he also refused to give approba- 
tions, though this was the privilege of great rabbis; 
he thought too humbly of himself to assume such 
authority. Heled a retired life, only lecturing from 
time to time toa few chosen pupils. But in spite 
of his desire to avoid publicity his fame was soon 
widely spread, and in 1755, when Elijah was only 
thirty-five, Jonathan Eybeschütz, then sixty-five 
years old, applied to Elijah for an examination of 
and decision concerning his amulets, which were 
a subject of discord between himself and Jacob 
Emden. Elijah, in a letter to Eybeschütz, stated 
that, while in full sympathy with him, he did not 
believe that words coming from a stranger like 
himself, who had not even the advantage of old 
age, would be of any weight with the contending 
parties. 

The only occasion upon which Elijah threw off his 
reserve and made his authority felt was the appear- 
ance of the Hasidim on the stage of J ewish history. 
When the latter became more audacious, and even 
began to make proselytes in his native town, which 
had always remained proof against all kinds of in- 
novation, Elijah, joining the rabbis and heads of 


Elijah ben Solomon 
Elimelech 


the Polish communities, took the necessary steps to 
check the Hasidic influence. In 1777 the first excom- 
munication was launched at Wilna 


His An- against the Hasidim, while a letter was 
tagonism also addressed to all the large com- 

to the munities, exhorting them to deal with 
Hasidim. the Hasidim after the example of 


Wilna, and to watch them until they 
had recanted. The letter was acted upon by several 
communities; and in Brody, during the fair, the ex- 
communication was pronounced a gainst the Hasidim. 
In 1781, when the Hasidim renewed their prosely- 
tizing work under the leadership of their rabbi, 
Shneor Salman of Liadi, Elijah excommunicated 
them again, declaring them to be heretics with 
whom no pious Jew might intermarry. Elijah also 
accused Shneor Salman 
and his adherents of hav- 
ing accepted a pantheistic 
System. After this, Elijah 
went intoretirementagain, 
and the Hasidim seized the 
opportunity to spread aru- 
mor that Elijah sided with 
them and that he repented 
of having persecuted 
them. Elijah then sent 
two of his pupils (1790) 
with letters to all the com- 
munities of Poland, declar- 
ing that he had not 
changed hisattitude in the 
matter, and that the asser- 
tions of the Hasidim were 
pureinventions. Still, Eli- 
jah had seen beforehand 
that all the excommunica- 
tions would be of no avail, 
and that they would not 
stop the tide of Hasidism. 

Except in this instance, 
Elijah never took part in 
public affairs; and, so far 
asis known, he did not pre- 
side over any great school 
in Wilna. He was satis- 7 
fied, as has been already stated, with lecturing in 
his bet ha-midrash to a few chosen pupils, whom 
he initiated into his scientific methods. He taught 
them Hebrew grammar, Bible, and Mishnah—sub- 
jects which were largely neglected by the Talmud- 
ists of that time. He was especially anxious to in- 
troduce them to the study of the pre-Talmudic 
literature—the Sifra, Sifre, Mekilta, Tosefta, Seder 
‘Olam, and the minor treatises—which were very lit- 
tle known by the scholars of his time. Te laid special 
stress on the study of the Jerusalem Talmud, which 
had been alinost entirely neglected for centuries. 

3eing convinced that the study of the Torah is the 
very life of Judaism, and that this study must be 
conducted in a scientific and not in a merely scholas- 
tic manner, he encouraged his chief pupil, Rabbi 
Hayyim, to found a college in which rabbinic litera- 
ture should be taught according to his master's 
method. Hayyim did not carry out the injunction 
of his master until some years after the death of 
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the latter. The college was opened at Volozhin in 
1808 (see Hayyim B. SOLOMON and VOLOZILIN). 
Elijah led an ascetic life. He interpreted literally 
the words of the ancient rabbis, that the Torah can 
be acquired only by abandoning all pleasures and 
by cheerfully accepting suffering ; and 
His Ascetic as he lived up to this principle, he was 
Life. revered by his countrymen as a saint, 
being called by some of his contempo- 
raries “the Hasid.” Elijah once started on a trip to 
the Holy Land, but did not get beyond Germany, 
While at Königsberg he wrote to his family a letter 
which was published under the title “‘Alim li-Te- 
rufah,” Minsk, 1886. Various reasons were assigned 
for his change of mind, the most probable one being 
the impossibility on board ship of observing strictly 
the dietary laws. Elijah 
was a voluminous author; 
and there is hardly an an. 
cient Hebrew book of any 
importance to which he 
did not write a commen- 
tary, or at least provide 
marginal glosses and 
notes, which were mostly 
dictated to his pupils; but 
nothing of his was pub- 
lished in his lifetime. His 
works may be best classi- 
fied according to the dif. 
ferent branches: 
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BIBLICAL. 


Adderet Eliyahu, a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, in which 
he endeavored to give the exact 
mcaning of the verses, showing 
that there is not a single super- 
fluous letter. Dubrovna, 1804. 

Commentary to the Prophets 
and Hagiographa. The only 
parts published were Proverbs 
(Sklow, 1798); the portion of 
Joshua containing the descrip- 
tion of Palestine and that of 
Ezekiel containing the descrip- 
tion of the Temple, under the 
title of '""Zurat ha-Arez" (ib. 
1802); Jonah (Wilna, 1800); Isaiah 
l-xiii:: Habakkuk and Chroni- 
cles (ib. 1820); the Song of Songs (Warsaw, 1812); and Job 
i.—vii. (ib. 1851). 

MISHNAIC. 


Shenot Eliyahu, long and short commentaries on Zera‘im, re- 
vised by his pupil Hayyim of Volozhin. Lemberg, 1799, 

Eliyahu Rabbah, on Tohorot, compiled by his pupil Meir of 
Wilna. Brünn, 1802. 

Commentary on Abot. Sklow, 1804. 

Commentary on Kodashim and a mystical commentary on the 
Biblical passages quoted in the Mishnah, both extant in manu- 
script. 

Efat Zedek, glosses to the Mekilta. Wilna, 1844. 

Commentary and glosses to the Sifra. 

Glosses to the Sifre. 

Tohorat ha-Kodesh (also called “Zer Zohab’’), commentary 
on Tosef., Tohorot. Zolkiev, 1804. 

Glosses to Tosef., Zera‘im, Mo‘ed, and Nashim. Wilna, 1837. 


YERUSHALMI. 
Commentary on the order Zera'im. 

Mishnat Eliyahu, glosses to the treatise Shekalim, printed in 
the ** Taklin Hadtin " of his pupil Israel of Sklow. Minsk, 1812. 
BABLI. 

Hagahot ha-GeRA (ha-Gaon Rabbenu Eliyahu), being a se- 
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lection from glosses to the whole Talmud written by Elijah ; 
published in the Vienna edition of the Talmud. 1806. 

Glosses to Abot de-Rabbi Natan and to the small treatises ; 
printed with his commentary to Abot. Sklow, 1804. 

Novelle on eight treatises of the Talmud. 


HALAKIC. 


Commentary on the four parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, namely: 
Orah Hayyim, Sklow, 1803; Yoreh De'ah, Grodno, 1806; Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, Wilna, 1819: Hoshen Mishpat, Königsberg, 1856-58. 

Collectanea on Maimonides. 

Novellze on Asheri. 


HAGGADIC. 
Glosses to Pirke Rabbi Eliezer. Warsaw, 1832. 
Commentary and glosses to the Seder ‘Olam Rabbah and Seder 


‘Olam Zuta. Sklow, 1801. 

Glosses to the Pesikta. 

CABALISTIC. 

Commentary to the Sefer Yezirah. Grodno, 1806. 

Commentary to the Sifra di-Zeni'uta. Wilna, 1820. 

Commentary to the Zohar in eleven volumes, of which only a 
small part was published. 1b.1810. This commentary is a crit- 
ical one; he made many corrections in the text and indicated 
the sources which served the later cabalists. 

Commentary on the Tikkune Zohar. 9 vols. 

Commentary on the Hekalot. 2 vols. 

Commentary on Ra'ya Mehemna. 4 vols. 

Commentary on both Idrot. 

Commentary on the Midrash ha-Ne'elam. 

Commentary on the Zohar Hadush. 

Hadrat Kodesh, cabalistic collectanea. 

Cabalistic commentary to the Pesah Haggadah. Grodno, 1806. 


SCIENCE AND GRAMMAR: 


Ayil Meshullash, à treatise on trigonometry, geometry, and 
some principles of astronomy and algebra ; containing 400 rules. 
Wilna, 1834. 

Treatise on astronomy. 

Treatises on the tekufot and moladot. 

Dikduk Eliyahu, a short Hebrew grammar. ID. 18833. 

Ma'aseh Toreh, a collection of notes on different subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joshua Heshel Levin and Nahman of Grodno, 
*Aliyyot Etiyahuta biography of Elijah Wilna), Wilna, 1856 ; 
Fuenn, Kiryah Neem anah, pp. 133-155 ; Gratz. Gesch. 2d ed., 
xi. 108-115; Zunz’s notes in Benjamin of Tudela, ii. 291; L. À. 
Frank], in Wertheimer's Jahrbuch, xi. 357 ; S. Schechter, Stud- 
des in Judaism, pp. 73-77, 81-92, 96, 97; idem, in Jüd. Litte- 


raturblatt, xix. 42; S. Nascher, ib. xxii. 50, 73, 81, 100. 
S. &. M. SEL. 


ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON ABRAHAM 
HA-KOHEN: Dayyan of Smyrna; almoner and 
preacher; died 1799. Elijah produced over thirty 
works, of which the principal, according to Wun- 
derbar (“ Orient, Lit." p. 579), are as follows: “ Mid- 
rash Eliyahu,” eleven funeral sermons and a com- 
mentary on the Talmudic sayings relative to the 
Roll of Esther (Constantinople, 1693); “ Midrash ha- 
Izmiri,” homilies (2d. 1695); “ Midrash Talpiyyot,” 
glosses and comments taken from three hundred 
works and containing 926 (the numerical value of 
the word “ Talpiy yot ”) paragraphs in alphabetical 
order: only the first part, from “alef” to “kaf,” was 
published (Amsterdam, 1698); “Me‘il Zedakah,” a 
treatise on charity (db. 1704); “Shebet Musar,” on 
ethics, the best known of his works, divided into 
fifty-two chapters corresponding to the weeks of the 
year, and taken for the most part from the “ Or Kad- 
mon” of Moses Hagis, the “ Tokahot ” of the Span- 
ish poets, the “ Orbot Hayyim," and the ^ Rokeah ” 
of Eleazar of Worms (Constantinople, 1719); “ Megal- 
leh Zefunot,” cabalistic treatises (Porizk, 1785), 
* Ghe'elot u-Teshubot," responsa (Sudilkov, 1796) ; 
“Minhat Eliyahu,” sermons (Salonica, 1824); * Se- 
mukim le-* Ad," homiletic treatise on the parashiyyot 
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(tb. 1826); * We. Lo ‘Od Ella," a treatise on the Tal- 
mudie and Midrashic passages beginning with these 
words (Smyrna, 1859). 

Elijah'sother works are not yet published. They 
include: a commentary to the Psalms; * Ezor Eli- 
yahu,” a commentary to Abot and to the Pesah 
Haggadah; “Ta‘ame ha-Mizwot,” a treatise on the 
618 commandments; * Sheloshah Mahadurot," a com- 
mentary to the Pentateuch; “Sbittah,” on the *Abo- 
dah Zarah; a commentary to the difficult passages 
in the Ta‘anit; a commentary to the Haftarot; 
* Hiddushim Nifradim ". *Yado ba-Kol," compri- 
sing commentaries to the Song of Songs, Ruth, and 
Esther, each under a different iitle; mystical glosses 
to the Song of Songs and Esther; a commentary to 
Lamentations; commentaries to Pirke Rabbi Elie- 
zer, Otiyyot de. Rabbi Akiba, Kallah, Semahot, 
Derek Erez Rabbah and Zuta, Tanna debe Eliyahu, 
and Tikkune ha-'Aberot; one treatise and three 
sermons on repentance; a commentary to various 
prayers; a commentary to the Haggadah of the 
Jerusalem Talmud. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 22; Michael, Or 


ha-Hayyim, No. 407 : Jellinek, B. H. i. 16, Preface; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 9832; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 238; Frie- 
denstein, ‘Ir Gibborim. 


K. M. SEL. 
ELIJAH WILNA. See ELIJAH B. SOLOMON. 


ELIJAH OF YORK (also known as Rabbenu 
Elijah the Saint): Tosafist ; supposed to have been 
killed in the York massacre of 1190. In Tosef., 
Yoma, 97a, he is called Elijah of DMN, and in 
Tosef., Zeb. 14b, of NDAN, which Gross (* Gallia 
Judaica," p. 22) identifies with * Everwic" (Latin, 
“Eboracum ”), the medieval name of York. The 
word “ha-Kadosh” (the Saint), which follows his 
name (Tosef., Zeb. 14b), being generally the desig- 
nation of a martyr, the supposition is that he was 
one of those who were killed in 1190. Elijah was 4 
pupil of the tosafist R. Isaac ha-Zaken, and, accord- 
ing to Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 49), also of R. Samuel b. 
Solomon, known as Sir Morel of Falaise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 159; Jacobs, Jews 
of Angevin England, p. 116; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins 


Francais, pp. 446, (90. 
J " M. SEL. 


ELIM: The second camping-place of the Israel- 
ites on the march from Egypt. It had twelve 
springs and seventy palm-trees (Ex. xv. 27, xvi. 1; 
Num. xxxiii. 9, 10). It is usually, but by no means 
with certainty, located in Wadi Gharandal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dillmann-Ryssel, Commentary to Bx. rv. 275 
Gall, Altisraelitische Cultstdtten, p. 23; Hommel, Aufstitze 
und Abhandlungen, p. 293. 

E. G. H. F. Bv. 
ELIMELECH (pbs = [my] “God is King"): 

A man of the tribe of Judah, living in Bethlehem- 

judah at the time of the Judges (Ruth i. 2). Scar- 

city of food compelled him to emigrate with his 
family to Moab, where he died, and where one of 
his sons married Ruth (2. i. 3, 4. As arelative of 

Boaz (ib. ii., 1, iv. 9) he was of the family of the 

Hezronites. Butaccording to Rab (B. B. 91a), Elim- 

elech, Salmon (the father of Boaz), Peloni-Almoni, 

and the father of Naomi were the sons of Nahshon 

ben Aminadab. R. Simon b. Yohai contends (20.) 

that Elimelech was one of the chiefs of Israel, and 


or ee 


Eliphaz 
Elisha 


that his premature death was his punishment for 
having left the Holy Land and having settled in the 


land of Moab. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


ELIPHAZ: The first of the three visitors of Job 
(Job ii. 11), surnamed “the Temanite”: supposed 
to have come from Teman, an important city of 
Edom (Amos i. 12; Obad. 9; Jer. xlix. 30) Thus 
Eliphaz appears as the representative of the wis- 
dom of the Edomites, which, according to Obad. 
8, Jer. xlix. 7, and Baruch iii. 22, was famous in 
antiquity. 

The name * Eliphaz" for the spokesman of Edomite 
wisdom may have been suggested to the author of 
Job by the tradition which gave this name to Esau's 
son, the father of Theman (Gen. xxxvi. 11; I Chron. 
i. 35, 36). In the arguments that pass between Job 
and his friends, itis Eliphaz that opens each of tlic 
three series of discussions. His one thought is that 
the righteous can not perish; the wicked alone suf- 
fer, and in measure as they have sinned (Job iv. 7-9). 
See Jon. 

Later tradition makes Eliphaz King of Yemen; 
e.g., the additions to the Arabic translation of the 
Book of Job (comp. Michaelis, * Einleitung in die 
Góttliche Schrift des Alten Testaments," p. 18). 

E. K.—E. G. H. 


ELIPHELET (*God is deliverance 7): 1. The 
last of the eleven sons born to David in Jerusalem 
(II Sam. v. 16). In I Chron. iii. 6, 8; xiv. 5, 7, two 
sons of this name (A. V. “ Elpalet? and “ Eliphalet ” ; 
R. V. *Elpelet? and “Eliphelet ”) are mentioned, 
together with a son named Nogah, making the total 
thirteen. 

2. The son of Ahasbai (II Sam.. xxiii. 84), iden- 
tical with Eliphal, the son of Ur (I Chron. xi. 35), 
one of David's *thirty " warriors. 

3. The third son of Eshek, a descendant of Jona- 
than (I Chron. viii. 89). 

4. One of the clan of Adonikam, who returned 
from the Exile (Ezra viii. 13 — “ Eliphalet,” I Esd. 
viii. 39). 

5. A Hashumite, married to a foreign woman 
(Ezra x. 83; I Esd. ix. 88). 

E. I. N. 


E. G. H. 

ELISEUS or ELISSEUS ('E2ıcoaioç) : 
Learned Jew at the court of Murad I. at Brusa and 
Adrianople during the second half of the fourteenth 
century. Afteratime he lost favor with the sultan, 
and was disgraced and exiled. He is identified by 
Franz Delitzsch with the author of the “ Greecus 
Venetus" (see Jew. Encyc. iii. 188). His contem- 
porary, Gennadius, complains that he was an unbe- 
liever (Zoroastrian), probably because of his philo- 
sophical bent. Eliseus was the teacher of Georgios 
Gemistus Pletho (b. 1855), the teacher of Cardinal 
Bessarion, who presented the manuscript of the 
“Grecus Venetus" to the city of Venice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, in preface to Greecus Venetus, ed. 
Gebhardt, Leipsic, 1875 ; Swete. Introduction to the Septu- 
agint, p. 56; P. F. Frank], in Monatsschrift, xxiv. 494, sug- 
gests that the author was a Christian. 

G 


ELISHA.—Biblical Data: Successor to the 
prophet Elijah. The name (in the LXX. ' EAtoá, 
"EAcaié ; in Lukeiv, 97 'EZic[o]aioc) seems to denote 
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“God is salvation,” corresponding to the Sabean 
Nbyn, and thus be in meaning identical with “ Fli- 
Shua " (II Sam. v. 15); though the latter name may 
also be interpreted as “God is opulence,” which sig- 
nificance König prefers for “Elisha.” 

The son of Shaphat, a wealthy landowner in Abel- 
meholah, Elisha grew up on the farm until he, 
though not one of the “sons of the Prophets,” was 
summoned from the plow by Elijah. Thereupon, 
after kissing his father and mother, and making a 
sacrificial feast of his oxen for the people, he fol- 
lowed Elijah, his “master” and “ father,” upon 
whose hands he poured water (I Kings xix. 16, 
19-21; II Kings iii. 11), ¢.¢., as a servant. 

By the other followers or disciples of Elijah he 
was soon acknowledged as the successor of the do- 
parted master, who in fact had designated Elisha as 
such by leaving his mantle with him (II Kings ii. 

18-15), so that his wish for “a double 

Sueceeds portion" of the older prophet's spirit 

Elijah. (b. ii. 9), in allusion to the preference 

shown the first-born son in the divi- 

sion of the father's estate (Deut. xxi. 17), had been 

fulfilled. —Elisha's activity was exhibited in polit- 

ical matters as well as in private life, as the follow- 
ing facts show: 

In the expedition against Mesha, King of Moab (II Kings iii. 
4), the Israelitish army was saved through Elisha's advice from 
perishing by thirst; and Moab, mistaking, under the glare of 
the sun, the water in the trenches for blood, was lured to an 
ill-conceived attack and defeated. 

During the Syrian war (ib. vi. 8 et Seq.), Elisha's counsel de- 
feated the strategy of the hostile king, who, desirous to capture 
the prophet, sent out horse and foot against him, only to find 
thatthe would-be captors were themselves tricked to accompany 
their expected captive into Samaria. 

Samaria, besieged by the Syrians and in dire distress from 
famine, was cheered by his prediction of the raising of the siege 
(ib, vii. 1-2). Elisha, by announcing to Hazael his impending 
succession to the throne, was perhaps the innocent cause of 
Benhadad's assassination (ib. viii. 7 et seq.). By his direction 
one of the sons of the prophets anointed Jehu as king, with the 
purpose of dethroning Joram and of destroying Ahab’s dynasty. 
His last act was his prediction to King Joash, who visited him 
when on his deathbed, that he would be victorious over the 
Syrians (ib. xiii. 14-19). 

Of miracles which he performed by virtue of his 
prophetic power, the following are recorded: 


The healing of the waters at Jericho (ib. ii. 19); the cursing 
of the little children at Beth-el because they had moekingly 
called after him * Baldhead ! " whereu pon two 
She-bears fell upon the little ones and tore 
forty-two of them (ib. ii. 23); the filling of the 
poor widow's vessels with oil (ib. iv. 4); the reviving of the Shu- 
nammite woman's son whose birth he had predieted as a reward 
for her hospitality to him (ib. iv. 8); the rendering innocuous 
of the wild gourds (ib. iv. 38); the feeding of a multitude on an 
insufficient quantity of food, much being left over after their 
hunger had been satisfled (ib. iv. 42); the healing of Naaman, 
the Syrian captain, of leprosy (ib. v.); the punishing of Gehazi 
for eovetousness; and the raising of the iron ax which had 
fallen into the water (ib. vi. 1-7). After his death the very 
touch of his bones revived a man buried by accident in tne 
prophet’s sepulcher (II Kings xiii. 20, 21; compare Ecclesias- 
ticus [Sirach] xlviii. 13-15). 


Elisha resided for the most part in Samaria, pay- 
ing Jericho and Bethel, where the prophetic settle- 
ments were, an occasional visit (75, ii, 95, v. 3). 


— In Rabbinical Literature: Elisha’ having 
received a double portion of the prophetic spirit, is 
held to have worked twice as man y miracles (16) as 
Elijah (Kimhi to II Kings ii. 14). While Elijah 
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restored one person from death, Elisha restored 
two—the son of the Shunammite woman, and Naa- 
man, who, being a leper, was considered as one dead 
(Hul. 7b; Sanh. 46a). From the incidents of Eli- 
sha’s life a number of halakic precepts are derived. 
Indeed, both Elijah and Elisha are considered great 
rabbinical masters. Thus, on their last journey to- 
gether they held converse, according to one rabbi, 
on the Shema‘; according to another rabbi, on the 
consolations for Jerusalem. Othersassert that their 
conversation concerned the mysteries of creation; 
the majority maintain that they were discussing 
the mysteries of the chariot (Yer. Ber. 8d; comp. 
Sotah 49a). This was in due observance of the rab- 
binical dictum that “two students who walk to- 
gether without discussing the Torah deserve to be 
burned" (Sotah 49a). Indeed, an angel had been sent 
to destroy master and pupil, but finding them oc- 
cupied in the study of the Torah, the Prophets, the 
Hagiographa, the Mishnah, the Halakah, and the 
Haggadah, he lost his mastery over them (Tanna debe 
Eliyahu, v. 

Anger deprives a prophet of his divine gift, as 
Elisha experienced (II Kings iii. 14, 15). God's 
spirit rests only upon those who are ina peaceful and 
joyful mood (Pes. 66a, 117a; Yer. Suk. 55a, bottom). 
The harp that induced Elisha's inspiration played, 
it would seem, without the touch of the musician 
(Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, p. 86a). From Elisha's 
refusalto receive the King of Israel it is deduced 
that one should not look upon the face of a wicked 
man (Yalk. to II Kingsiii.; Meg. 28b). His having 
*poured water upon Elijah's hands" is made the 
text for enlarging on the benefits derived by disci- 
ples from ministering to great masters (Ber. 7b). 
The hospitality of the Shunammite woman is re- 
ferred to as typical (Cant. R. ii. 5), and as showing 
that a woman always knows the character of a 
guest better than a man does (Ber. 10b). The Rab- 
bis take pains to account for his calling the bears 
to devour the children, by ascribing the coming of 
the bears and the appearance of the woods which 
had not been seen before to his miracle-working 
power (Sotah 46b, 47a, Yall. to II Kings ii. 21). The 
offenders were not children, but were called so 
(* ne'arim ”) because they lacked (^ meno‘arin ”) all 
religion (Sotah 46b). The number (42) rent by the 
bears corresponds to the number of the sacrifices 
(42) offered by Balak. Had the Bethlehemites shown 
him due courtesy by sending him on his way attend- 
ed in a manner befitting his dignity, this incident 
would not have occurred (Sotah 46a). Yet Elisha 
was punished for this act as well as for his rude 
treatment of Gehazi (Sanh. 107b). The man whom 
he revived from death, according to some, did not 
live for more than one hour; this was to show that 
the wicked should not be buried with the righteous 
(Sanh. 47b; Pirke R. El. xxxiii.). Shalom ben Tik- 
wah was the name of the man revived by Elisha’s 
bones: according to some he did not die immediately 
after, but lived (II Kings xxii. 14) and begot a son, 
Hanameel (Jer. xxii. 7). Elisha was a prophet for 
over sixty years, according to Seder ‘Olam xix. and 
Yalk. to II Kings xiii. 20. 

Pirke R. El. (Z.c.) reports, in the name of R. Joshua 
ben Karhah, that any woman who saw Elisha would 
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die. The Shunammite was the sister of Abishag, 
the wife of Iddo, the prophet. When she repaired 
to Mount Carmel to seek the intervention of the 
prophet in behalf of her son, Gehazi, struck by her 
beauty, took undue liberties with her. Elisha sent 
his servant with his staff bidding him not to speak 
with any one; but Gehazi, being a skeptic and a 
scoffer, disobeyed the injunction. 

S. S. E. G. H. 
Critical View: Asin the case of Elijah, the 
critical school holds that the account of Elisha’s life 
and activity is taken from an old cycle of Elisha 
stories current in various versions before incorpo- 
rated into the Books of Samuel-Kings. The con- 
tents are characteristic not of a book of history, but 
of one of legends, miracles being the main preoccu- 
pation of the prophet. The purpose of some of the 
accounts is clearly that of exalting the authority of 
the prophetic order and of inculcating obedience to 
and respect forit. The Elisha cycle is a clear imi- 
tation of the Elijah book. The miracles performed 
by Elisha have the appearance of being duplicates 
of those which are credited to his master, with obvi- 
ous efforts at heightening them. Of this kind are 
the widow’s oil, the revival of the child, and the 
anointing of Hazaeland Jehu. Even froma literary 
point of view the Elisha biography reveals the hands 
of imitators. Each of the prophets is ostentatiously 
designated as the “man of God”; the names of the 
kings are mentioned only incidentally ; and in the 
few cases where they are found, it is probable that 
they were inserted later. This is characteristic of 
legends: namesarealways secondary considerations. 
The Elisha cycle is a bundle of anecdotes loosely 
strung together. Contradictions therefore occur, as 
might be expected; e.g., II Kings v. 1 contradicts 20. 
vi. 8. Peace issaid to be between Israel and Damas- 
cus in the former, war in the latter passage; v. 27 
makes Gehazi a leper; nevertheless in viii. 1 he ap- 
pears without any further ado before the king. The 
shifting of Elisha’s places of residence points in the 

same direction, and so does the cir- 


Incon- cumstance that Gehazi is now a very 
sistencies important personage (iv. 8, viii. 1), 
of Elisha and now of little consequence (iv. 8, 

Cycle. v. 1. Again, some of the stories are 


altogether without historical material, 
while others, notwithstanding their legendary char- 
acter, give historical notes of value (iii. 1, vi. 24, 
viii. 7, ix. 1). This Elisha cycle, therefore, can not 
be considered as a coherent production of one au- 
thor. Such anecdotes arise spontaneousiy among 
the people, and are later compiled, without great 
care to harmonize the discrepancies. Further, the 
redactor of Kings may have drawn from two or more 
versions of Elisha’s doings. 

To regard them as historical is chronologically 
impossible also. The events almost all take place 
under Joram. But between II Kings iv. 16 and iv. 
18 an interval of at least seven to eight years is pre- 
supposed; then follows the famine, continuing for 
another seven years. Joram, however, reigned only 
twelve years (iii. 1) To distribute the happenings 
over the reigns of Joram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Joash 
might be admissible, but the story itself nowhere 
gives a definite clue as to time, legend being as 
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indifferent to accuracy in dates as it is to detinite- 
ness of places and names. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : The commentaries of Klostermann, Thenius, 
and Benzinger; the histories of Ewald, Kittel, and Stade; 
the Bible dictionaries by Cheyne, Hastings, Schenkel, Riehm, 
and Vigouroux: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Hineyc. s.v.; the Intro- 
ductions and Einleitungen by Driver, De Wette, Schrader, 
Strack, Zéckler, Konig, Baudissin, Bleek-Wellhausen, and 
Cornill; P. Cassel, Der Prophet Elisha, Berlin, 1860. 


E. K.—E. G. H. 

ELISHA BEN ABRAHAM: Hebraist and 
Talmudist; flourished at the end of the fifteenth 
century. He was the author of “ Magen Dawid," 
a vindication of David Kimhi’s grammar against 
the strictures of Efodi and David ben Yahya (Con- 
Stantinople, 1517). The book is prefaced by an 
acrostic poem, giving the author's name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 299: Steinschnei- 


der, Cat. Bodl. col. 963; Dukes, in Orient, viii. 482. 

L. G. M. SEL. 

ELISHA BEN ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: 
Russian rabbi; died at Grodno July 1, 1749. He 
was rabbi and chief of the yeshibah of Lucicz, Vol- 
hynia, Russia. Elisha was the author of * Kab we- 
Naki,” a short commentary on the Mishnah (Am- 
sterdam, 1697), and he annotated and published, 
under the title “ Pi Shenayim ” (Altona, 1785), Ashe- 
ris commentary on the Mishnah of Zera'im. Ac- 
cording to Benjacob (“Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 882, 
No. 2489), the first edition of the “ Kab we-Naki ” 
was published in 1664; from this fact it may be con- 
cluded that Elisha lived to be more than a hundred 
years old. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p.7: 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 967 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 239. 


K. M. SEL. 

ELISHA BEN ABUYAH (called also by the 
Rabbis Aher, “the other”): Born in Jerusalem be- 
fore 70; flourished in Palestine at the end of the 
first century and the beginning of thesecond. Atone 
time the Rabbis were proud to recognize him as of 
their number; but later their opposition to him grew 
so intense that they even refrained from pronouncing 
his name, and referred to him in terms used to desig- 
nate some vile object (*dabar aher,” lit. “another 
thing"). For this reason it is almost im possible to de- 
rive from rabbinical sources a clear pieture of his per- 
sonality, and modern historians have differed greatly 
in their estimate of him. According to Grütz, he 
was a Karpotian Gnostic; according to Siegfried, a 
follower of Philo; according to Dubsch, a Christian ; 
according to Smolenskin and Weiss, a victim of the 
inquisitor Akiba. 

Of Elisha's youth and of his activity as a teacher 
of the Law very little is known. He was the son of 
an esteemed and rich citizen of J erusalem, and was 
trained for the career of a scholar. His praise of 
this method of education is the only saying that the 
Mishnah has found worth perpetuating. Accord- 

ing to Abot iv. 25, his favorite say- 

Youth and ing was, “ Learning in youth is like 
Activity. writing upon new paper, but learning 
in old age is like writing upon paper 

which has already been used.” Elisha was a student 
of Greek; as the Talmud expresses it," Aher’s tongue 
was never tired of singing Greek songs” (Yer. Meg. 


i. 9), which, according to some, caused his apostasy 


(Hag. 16b, below). Bacher has very properly re- 
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marked that the similes which Elisha is reported to 
have used (Ab. R. N. xxix.) show that he was a man 
of the world, aequainted with wine, horses, and ar- 
chitecture. He must have acquired a reputation 
as an authority in questions of religious practise, 
since in Mo'ed Katan 20b one of his halakic decisions 
is recorded—the only one in his name, though there 
may be others under the names of different teachers. 
The Babylonian Talmud asserts that Elisha, while a 
teacher in the bet ha-midrash, kept forbidden books 
(“sifre minim") hidden in his clothes. 'Thisstatement 
is not found in the Jerusalem Talmud, and if at all 
historical, may possibly mean that he also studied the 
writings of the Sadducees, who, owing to changes 
made by the censors, are sometimes called “minim.” 

The oldest and most striking reference to the 
views of Elisha is found in the following baraita 
(Hag. 14b; Yer. ii. 1): 

" Four [sages] entered paradise—Ben 'Azzai, Ben Zoma, Aher, 
and Akiba. Ben ‘Azzai looked and died; Ben Zoma went mad; 
Aher destroyed the plants; Akiba alone came out unhurt.” f 

There can be no doubt that the journey of the 
“four” to paradise, like the ascension of Enoch 
(in the pre-Christian books of Enoch) and of so 
many other pious men, is to be taken literally and 
not allegorically. This conception of the baraita is 
supported by the use of the phrase pin DID 

(“entered paradise”), since y'35 DID) 

The Four (“entered the Garden of Eden "— par- 

Who adise) was a common expression (Derek 
Entered Erez Zuta i; Ab. R. N. XXv.) It 

Paradise. means that Elisha, like Paul, in a mo- 

ment of ecstasy beheld the interior of 
heaven—in the former’s case, however, with the effect 
that he destroyed the plants of the heavenly garden. 

The Talmud gives two different interpretations of 
this last phrase. The Babylonian Talmud says: 

" What is the meaning of 'Aher destroyed the plants’? 
Scripture refers to him (Eccl. v. 5 [A. V. 6]) when it says: 'Suf- 
fer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin.' What does this sig- 
nify? In heaven Aher saw Metatron seated while he wrote 
down the merits of Israel. Whereupon Aher said: ' We have 
been taught to believe that no one sits in heaven, . . . orare 
there perhaps two supreme powers?’ Then a heavenly voice 
was heard: *Turn, O backsliding children (Jer. iii. 14), with the 
exception of Aher.’ ” 

The dualism with which the Talmud charges 
him has led some scholars to see here Persian, 
Gnostie, or even Philonian dualism. They forget 
that the reference here to Metatron—a specifically 

Babylonian idea, which would prob- 

The Tal- ably be unknown to Palestinian rab- 
mudie Ex- bisevenfivehundred years after Elisha 
planation. —robs the passage of all historical 

worth. The story is of late origin, ag 
is seen from the introd uctory words, which stand in 
no connection with the context, as they do in the 
parallel passage in the Jerusalem Talmud. This 
latter makes no mention of Elisha’s dualism; but it 
relates that in the critical period following the re- 
bellion of Bar Kokba, Elisha visited the schools and 
attempted to entice the students from the study of 
the Torah, in order to direct their energies to some 
more practical occupation; and it is to him, there- 
fore, that the verse “Suffer not thy mouth to cause 
thy flesh to sin” (Eccl. v. 5) is to be applied. In 
connection with this the Biblical quotation is quite 
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intclligible, as according to another haggadah (Shab. 
34b; Eccl. R. v. 5) “flesh” here means children— 
spiritual children, pupils—whom Elisha killed with 
his mouth by luring them from the study of the 
Torah. The Babylonia amoraim must have known 
this story, from which they took the concluding part 
and attached it to another legend. The Jerusalem 
Talmud is also the authority for the statement that 
Elisha played the part of an informer during the Ha- 
drianic persecutions, when the Jews were ordered to 
violate the laws of the Torah. As evidence of this 
it is related that when the Jews were ordered to do 
work on the Sabbath, they tried to perform it in a 
way which could be considered as not profaning the 
Sabbath. But Elisha betrayed the Pharisees to the 
Roman authorities. Thus it is probable that the 
antipathy of Elisha was not directed against Judaism 
in general, but only against Pharisaism. The rea- 
son given for his apostasy is also characteristic. 
He saw how one man had lost his life while fulfill- 
ing a law for the observance of which the Torah 
promised a long life (Deut. xxii. 7), whereas another 
. man who broke the same law was not hurt in the 
least. This practical demonstration, as well as the 
frightful sufferings of the martyrs during the Hadri- 
anic persecutions, strengthened his conviction that 
there was no reward for virtue in this life or the 
next. These statements of the Jerusalem Talmud 
are no doubt based on reliable tradition, as they are 
also confirmed by the Babylonian Talmud (Kid. 89b). 
Bearing in mind what is said about Elisha, there can 
be little doubt that he was a Sadducee. 

The harsh treatment he received from the Phari- 
secs was due to his having deserted their ranks at 

such a critical time. Quite in har- 
Elisha an mony with this supposition are the 
‘t Epicu- other sins laid to his charge; namely, 
rean”? that he rode in an ostentatious manner 
through the strects of Jerusalem on à 
Day of Atonement which fell upon a Sabbath, and 
that he was bold enough to overstep the “tehum” 
(the limits of the Sabbath-day journey). Both the 
Jerusalem and the Babylonian Talmuds agree here, 
and cite this as proof that Elisha turned from Phar- 
isaism to heresy. It was just such non-observance of 
customs that excited the anger of Akiba (Sotah 27b). 
The mention of the * Holy of Holies " in this passage 
is nof an anachronism, as Grütz thinks. For while 
it is true that Eliezer and Joshua were present as the 
geonim par excellence at Elisha's circumcision— 
which must, therefore, have occurred after the death 
of Johanan ben Zakkai (80 c.r.)—it is also true 
that the “Holy of Holies" is likewise mentioned in 
connection with Rabbi Akiba (Mak., end); indeed, 
the use of this expression is due to the fact that the 
Rabbis held holiness to be inherent in the place, not 
in the building (Yeb. 6b). 

The same passage from the Jerusalem Talmud re- 
fers to Elisha as being alive when his pupil R. Meir 
had become a renowned teacher. According to the 
assumption made above, he must have reached his 
seventieth year at that time. If Elisha were a Sad- 
ducee, the friendship constantly shown him by R. 
Meir could be understood. This friendship would 
have been impossible had Elisha been an apostate or 
a man of loose morals, as has been asserted. Sad- 
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ducees and Pharisees, however, lived in friendly in- 
tercourse with one another (for example, Rabban 
Gamaliel with Sadducees; ‘Er. 77b). For legends 
concerning Elisha see JOHANAN BEN NAPPAHA; 
Main; compare also GNOSTICISM. 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gnosticismus und Judenthum. pp- 


56-71: P. Smolenski, Scimmtliche Werke, ii. 267-278; A. Jel- 
linek, Elischa b. Abuja. Leipsic. 1847; I. H. Weiss, Dor, ii- 
140-143; M. Dubsch, in He-Haluz, v. 66-72; Siegfried, Philo 
von Alexandrien, pp. 285-287; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 432-486 ; 
Hoffmann, Toledot Elischa b. Abuja, Vienna, 1880; S. 
Rubin, Yalk., Shelomoh, pp. 17-28, Cracow, 1896: M. Fried- 
länder, Vorchristlich. Jd. Gnosticismus, 1898, pp. 100 et 
seq.: Bick, Elischa b. Abuja-Acher, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1891. Compare also M. Letteris Hebrew drama Ben Abuja, 
an adaptation of Goethe’s Faust, Vienna, 1865; B. Kaplan, in 
Open Court, Aug., 1902. LG 


ELISHAH: Name occurring in the so-called table 
of generations, Gen. x. 4 (comp. I Chron. i. 7) and in 
Ezek, xxvii. 7. In Gen. x. 4 Elishah is one of the 
four sons of Javan; therefore a people or a country 
related to the Ionians. In Ezek. xxvii. 7 the name 
designates a region in the Mediterranean Sea, whence 
Tyre is reported to haveimported purple. Various 
explanations and identifications have been proposed, 
Halévy (* R. E. J.” xiii. 14) and others regard it as 
the Peloponnesus, which in fact was celebrated for 
its purple murex, the name being an echo of “ Elis,” if 
notof “Hellas.” Anoldtradition (Josephus, “ Ant.” 
i. 6, § 2) regards Elishah as ZEolis (see Yer. Targ. to 
Gen. x. 4). H. Derenbourg (“Nouveaux Mélanges 
Orientaux," pp. 236 e£ seg. ; English transl. in “ He- 
braica," Oct., 1897, p. 7), Lenormant (* Les Origines 
de l'Histoire d'aprés la Bible," etc., ii. 2, 84), Dill- 
mann (Commentary, Gen. x. 4), and Lagarde (“ Mit- 
theilungen,” ii. 261) regard it as denoting Sicily or 
the lower part of Italy, which view is supported by 
the Targum to Ezek. (WOON nosy). Carthage, the 
city founded by Princess Elissa, has been su ggested 
as identical with this Biblical Elishah (Ed. Meyer, 
“Geschichte des Altertums,” i. 282; Stade, “De 
Populo Javano,” pp. 8 e£ seg.). This latter view, 
declared to be very attractive in Gesenius, “Th.” 
s.v., is exposed to the objection that the Carthagin- 
jans never called their city by the name of the 
Princess Elissa. Ofallthesesuggestions, that which 
identifies it with Sicily has the strongest element of 
probability. “Javan” in the table, and elsewhere 
in the Old Testament, stands for the mainland of 
Greece. His “sons,” therefore, are Greek colonies. 
Elishah is named with Tarshish (southwest coast of 
Spain), Kittim, and Dodanim (Cyprus and Rhodes), 
and thus must have been another Greek colony, 
that namely, in the south of Italy or Sicily. The 
Hebrews, through Phenician sources, had certainly 
heard of this region, as they had heard of the much 
more remote Tarshish. 

E. G. H. 

ELIZABETHGRAD. Sec YELISAVETGRAD. 


ELIZABETHPOL. See YELISAVETPOL. 


ELIZAPHAN (“God has protected”): Son of 
Uzziel; prince of the Kohathites who bore the sanc- 
tuary and its furniture during the wandering in the 
wilderness (Num. iii. 80, 31). His descendants 
helped to bring the Ark to the city of David (1 
Chron. xv. 8) and aided in the cleansing of the 
Temple for Hezekiah (II Chron. xxix. 19). 

E. G. H. E. I. N. 
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ELKAN, MEIR. Sce Fonru, Mein n. ELHA- 
NAN, 

ELKAN, MOSES: Russian physician and He- 
brew scholar; born at Tulchin, government of Po- 
dolsk; died at St. Petersburg Jan. 31, 1923. He 
wrote: a “shir,” a hymn in Hebrew and French, 
addressed to Czar Alexander I., Munich,1811; and 
a manual, in German, of the history of the Jews, 
accompanied by a geographical sketch of Palestine, 
for the use of Jewish schools, later translated into 
Russian by Z. Minor, Moscow, 1880. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 1881, ii. 41; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 


Mendels. p. 11. 
H. R. M. SEL. 


ELKANAH: Fatherof Samuel, living at Ramah 
(I Sam. i. 19, ii. 11; comp. xxviii. 3), in the district 
of Zuph. Hence in I Sam. i. 1 his ancestral line is 
carried back to Zuph (comp. I Sam. ix. 5 e£ seq.). 
The word Brew in I Sam. i. 1 should be emended to 
iyn (“the Zuphite?), the final mem being a ditto- 
gram of that with which the next word, 57m, be 
gins;asthe LX X. has it, Zeà, Elkanah isalso rep- 
resented in I Sam. i. 1 as hailing from the mountains 
of Ephraim, the word *'nÓ5N here denoting this 
(comp. Judges xii. 5; [Kings xi. 26) —if indeed PNAN 
is not a corruption for *Ephraimite"—and not, 
as in Judges i. 2 and I Sam. xvii. 19, an inhabitant 
of Ephrata (se LXX.) His genealogy is also 
found in a pedigree of the Kohathites (I Chron. vi. 
8-15) and in that of Heman, his great-grandson (7). 
vi. 18-22). According to the genealogical tables, 
Elkanah was a Levite, a fact otherwise not men- 
tioned in the books of Samuel. The fact that Elka- 
nah, a Levite, was denominated an Ephraimite is 
analogous to the designation of a Levite belonging 
to Judah (Judges xvii. 7). 

E. G. H. E. K. 

ELKIN, BENJAMIN: Prominent reformer in 
the London community; born at Portsea, England, 
Jan. 9, 1788; died in London Jan., 1848. At the 
age of twenty-one he emigrated to Barbados, where 
he plied his trade as a watchmaker. 

After a visit to England in 1810, he abandoned 
his occupation for that of a general merchant. Ina 
few years he became one of the most opulent mer- 
chants in Barbados. Elkin then devoted himself 
to the improvement of the internal affairs of the 
Barbados congregation. 

In 1880 Elkin returned with his family to Eng- 
land, and joined the Great Synagogue. He joined 
heartily in the movement for the establishment of 
a new synagogue in the metropolis, with new fea- 
tures tending toward greater decorum in the service, 
and wrote some able pamphlets in its defense; and 
his * hejected Letters" had considerable influence on 
the Reform movement. Hisaction, however, in pub- 
lishing a translation of “Eighteen Treatises of the 
Mishnah ” without revision or consent of the transla- 
tors was repudiated by them. Elkin published a 
pamphlet on the subject, disclaiming any intention 
of offense. 

The synagogue was consecrated in Jan., 1842; but 
Elkin was not excluded from his membership of the 
Great Synagogue, in spite of the decree of excom- 
munication which had been issued against the Re- 
formers. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicie (London), Jan. 1 and 14, 
1848: Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, Nos. 764, 
765, London, 1888. 

J: G. L. 

ELKIND, ARKADI DANILOWICH: Rus- 
sian physician aud anthropologist; bornin Mohilev- 
on-the-Dnieper in 1869; graduated (M. D.) from Mos- 
cow University in 1893. Having paid particular at- 
tention to anthropology, the Society of Friends of 

Natural Science, Anthropology, and Ethnography 

delegated him to investigate the physical anthro- 

pology of the inhabitants of Russian Poland, and he 
has produced the following works as a result of his 
investigations: *Privislyanskie Polyaki. Antropolo- 
gicheski i Kraniologicheski Ocherk,” in * Trudy An- 
tropologicheskavo Otdyela," xviii., 1896; * Yevrei,” 
2b, xxi., Moscow, 1908. The latter is the largest 
and most comprehensive work ever published on the 
anthropology of any section of Jews. 

H. R. M. Fr. 


ELKOSHITE CUp5xn): Obscure ethnic or 
patronymie name of the prophet Nahum (Nahum 
i. 1l. According to Jerome, Elkosh, the birthplace 
of the prophet, was the name of a village in Galilec; 
according to others, of a village to the east of the 
Jordan.  Peiser (“Zeitschrift für die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft," vii. 349) thinks the name is de- 
rived from “ Kosh,” name of an Assyrian divinity. 
Kimhi and Ibn Ezra explained it as being either 
ethnic or patronymic; in the latter case “ Elkosh " 
may be compared with “ Kish,” the father of Saul (T 
Sam. ix. 1). 

EK. G. H. AL. SEIA 


ELLES (ELIS), ISAAC BEN MOSES: 
Polish rabbi of the sixteenth century; author of 
“Yesod Emunah,” a treatise on the dogmas of Ju- 
daism, Cracow, 1582. He also wrote * Yesod ha- 
Teshubah,” on repentance, extracts from other 
works, and chiefly from the * Yoreh Hatta’im” of 
Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, 2b. 1582. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 241; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1139; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 38. 


K. l M. SEL. 

ELLINGER, MORITZ: American journalist; 
born in Fürth, Bavaria, Oct. 17, 1880. Emigrating 
to the United States in 1854, he became interested in 
in American municipal and communal affairs. In 
1866 he received a congressional nomination, From 
1878 to 1876 he was appointment clerk in the finance 
department of the city of New York; from 1876 to 
1881 he held the office of coroner; and from 1888 to 
the present time (1903) has been record clerk and 
interpreter. 

Ellinger has been prominently identified with the 
I.O.B.B. ; he has held the position of secretary of its 
executive committee (1869-79), and for many years 
he edited its organ, “The Menorah.” He also edited 
“The Jewish Times." Ellinger is à member of the 
Society of American Authors. A. 


ELLINGER (ELLINGEN), NATHAN (w3) 
or) BAR YOSPA (Apy) : German rabbi; born 
1772; died July 4, 1839, at Bingen-on-the-Rhine. 
According to the archives of Mayence, he and his 
brother Löb were rabbis of Mayence in 1808. From 
1809 to 1821 Nathan was director of the Talmud 
school at Hamburg; and from 1821 till his death, 
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rabbi at Bingen (sce Löwenstein, “Geschichte der 
Juden in der Kurpfalz,” p. 172, note 2). Several 
Talmudic manuscripts written by Ellinger are in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 528-532, 862, 966). In the Me- 
morbuch of the community of Bingen (No. 673) he 
is called “ha-kadosh weha-tahor," although other- 
wise only martyrs are mentioned as kadosh. 

Ellinger’s brother, Léb Ellinger, rabbi of Ma- 
yence, was born in1770; he died 9th Ab, 1847. Heis 
called “ Lob Schnadig " (from “Schneittach ”) in the 
obituary of the Memorbuch of Mayence. Carmoly 
has written his biography. 

There arealso Ellingers in Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
who came originally from Fürth (see Horowitz, 
*Inschriften," Nos. 1884, 2934, 8041, 5648) The 
Mayence register of 1768 mentions a Moyses Lów 
Ellinger, designating him as “neuer angánger [?.e., 
a newcomer] who was placed under protection." 
The “ Guide de la Ville de Mayence " of the year IX. 
of the French Republic mentions various members 
of the Ellinger family. 

S. M. GR. 


ELLIS, SIR BARROW HELBERT: Indian 
statesman: born in London Jan. 24, 1923; died at 
Savoy June 20, 1887; son of S. H. Ellis, for some time 
treasurer of the Great Synagogue, London. After 
matriculating at the University of London in 1839, 
he had a distinguished career at Hailey bury College, 
and then entered the civil service of the Bombay 
presidency, in which he remained for thirty-three 
ycars, being employed mainly in the revenue branch 
of the administration. 

Ilis various appointments culminated in his being 
nominated in 1802 an additional member, and in 1865 
an ordinary member, of the Bombay council. Five 
years later he was promoted to the viceroy’s coun- 
cil. In1875 Ellisreturned to England and was made 
K.C.S.1. anda member of the Indian council in Lon- 
don, from which he retired in 1885. On his return 
he was likewise elected a vice-president of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, chairman and later vice- 
president of the council of Jews' College, and vice- 
president of the United Synagogue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Voice of Jacob, July, 1843; Times (London), 
June 24, 1887 ; Times of India, June 27, 1887. 


J. G. L. 

ELLOJI SHAHIR (“ Elijah, the Ballad-Sing- 
er”): Beni-Israel poet of the eighteenth century ; 
born and lived at Bombay, British India; his natal 
name was *Elloji Nagawkar.” He was of the class 
of the Kalgiwallas, which is privileged to carry a 
plume or crest in the turban. It is said that he im- 
provised many religious and moral poems, both in 
Mahratiand Hindustani, in the form of ballads, some 
of which are still extant, and that he was invited 
to the court of the Peshwa at Poona to exhibit his 


talents. 
J J. Hy. 


ELLSTATTER, MORITZ: Minister of finance 
of the grand duchy of Baden; born March 11, 1827, 
at Carlsruhe, where his father was a furniture- 
manufacturer. From 1845 to 1850 he studied at 
Heidelberg and Bonn, devoting himself mainly to 
law. In 1854 he was made “ Referendar," and after 
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preparing for the position of “ Anwalt ” (counselor 
at law) went to Berlin (1856) and entered a banking- 
house. Here he became known to Mathy, subse- 
quently minister of finance. In 1859 he began to 
practise law in Durlach, and soon came to the front. 
The last barriers which had kept Jews from the 
higher publie offices being removed (1862), he was 
appointed district court assessor in Mannheim (1864). 
In the following year he was made counselor of the 
district court (* Kreisgerichtsrath ”). In 1866 Mathy 
became minister of finance, and at once appointed 
Ellstitter as legal referee, entrusting him with the 
control of important financial matters. On Feb. 12, 
1868, after the death of Mathy, Ellstütter was en- 
trusted with the affairs of the ministry of finance, 
despite the racial prejudice which stillexisted. He 
controlled Baden's financial policy during the diffi- 
cult years that followed the Franco-German war, 
and his wise system of taxation is still followed. 

In 1971 Ellstütter became a member of the Bundes- 
rath, in which position he drew up the reports of 
the committee on the proposed legislation of the 
coinage system. He became councilor of state in 
1872; privy councilor of the first rank in 1876; and 
director of railways in 1881, when the railroads came 
under the supervision of the finance department; 
and received the title of minister of finance in 1888. 
As director of railways he rejected many useless 
schemes originated by interested deputies. He. re- 
tired from public life in 1893 on account of illness. 
Ellst&tter has taken little interest in Jewish affairs. 

8 A. BLUM. 


ELMALEH, JOSEPH DE AARON: Honor- 
ary chief rabbi of Mogador, Morocco; born at Rabat 
in 1809; died in London Jan. 9, 1886. He removed 
to Mogador at the age of seventeen, and, devotiug 
himself to theological study, was elected in 1840 
chief rabbi of the community. In 1881 he added 
to his clerical functions the calling of a merchant. 
He also held the honorary post of Austrian vice- 
consul, and in 1878 was decorated by the Emperor 
of Austria with the Order of Francis Joseph. His 
influential position enabled him to render valuable 
services in mitigating the persecution endured by 
the Jews. Elmaleh was a valued correspondent 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association, and the establish- 
ment of a Jewish girls’ school at Mogador was due 
to his perseverance. 

Elmaleh was the author of “Tokpo shel Yosef,” 
a treatise on Jewish legislation. He introduced into 
Gibraltar the “Importa Nacional,” an annual tax 
paid by Jews for the benefit of the poor, and levied 
on trade at the rate of 1 per cent. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World (Lon- 
don), Jan. 15, 1886. 
G. L. 


T. 

ELMIRA: Cityin the state of New York. The 
first settlement of Jews dates from about 1851. In 
1860 twelve families organized a congregation under 
the name “Children of Israel,” the services being 
conducted by Jacob Stahl. In 1885 Dr. Adolph 
M. Radin became rabbi, and introduced the Jastrow 
prayer-book. In 1886 a new synagogue was dedi- 
cated. The successors of Dr. Radin were Rabbis 
Kopfstein, Poseman, and Jacob Marcus: the last- 
named is the present (1902) incumbent. The congre- 
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ELKAN, MEIR. See FÜnrnu, Meir m. Erna- 
NAN. 

ELKAN, MOSES: Russian physician and He- 
brew scholar; born at Tulchin, government of Po- 
dolsk; died at St. Petersburg Jan. 81, 1822. He 
wrote: a “shir,” a hymn in Hebrew and French, 
addressed to Czar Alexander IL, Munich,1811; and 
a manual, in German, of the history of the Jews, 
accompanied by a geographical sketch of Palestine, 
for the use of Jewish schools, later translated into 
Russian by Z. Minor, Moscow, 1880. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 1881, ii. 41; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 


Mendels. p. 77. 
H. R. M. SEL. 


ELKANAH: Fatherof Samucl, living at Ramah 


(I Sam. i. 19, ii. 11; comp. xxviii. 3), in the district 
of Zuph. Hence in I Sar. i. 1 his ancestral line is 


carried back to Zuph (comp. I Sam. ix. 5 et seq.). 
The word p'eys in I Sam. i. 1 should be emended to 
‘HN (“the Zuphite"), the final mem being a ditto- 
gram of that with which the next word, 471, be- 
gins;as the LX X. has it, eda, Elkanah isalso rep- 
resented in I Sam. i. 1 as hailing from the mountains 
of Ephraim, the word ‘75s here denoting this 
(comp. Judges xii. 5; [Kings xi. 26)—if indeed *rn35N 
is not a corruption for “Ephraimite”—and not, 
as in Judges i. 2 and I Sam. xvii. 12, an inhabitant 
of Ephrata (see LXX.) His genealogy is also 
found in a pedigree of the Kohathites (I Chron. vi. 
3-15) and in that of Heman, his great-grandson (7. 
vi. 18-22). According to the genealogical tables, 
Elkanah was a Levite, a fact otherwise not men- 
tioned in the books of Samuel. The fact that Elka- 
nah, a Levite, was denominated an Ephraimite is 
analogous to the designation of a Levite belonging 
to Judah (Judges xvii. 7). 

E. G. H. E. K. 

ELKIN, BENJAMIN: Prominent reformer in 
the London community; born at Portsea, England, 
Jan. 9, 1783; died in London Jan., 1848. At the 
age of twenty-one he emigrated to Barbados, where 
he plied his trade as a watchmaker. 

After a visit to England in 1810, he abandoned 
his occupation for that of a general merchant. Ina 
few years he became one of the most opulent mer- 
chants in Barbados. Elkin then devoted himself 
to the improvement of the internal affairs of the 
Barbados congregation. 

In 1880 Elkin returned with his family to Eng- 
land, and joined the Great Synagogue. He joined 
heartily in the movement for the establishment of 
a new synagogue in the metropolis, with new fea- 
tures tending toward greater decorum in the service, 
and wrote some able pamphiets in its defense; and 
his “ Rejected Letters” had considerable influence on 
the Reform movement. Ilisaction, however, in pub- 
lishing a translation of “Eighteen Treatises of the 
Mishnah " without revision or consent of the transla- 
tors was repudiated by them. Elkin published a 
pamphlet on the subject, disclaiming any intention 
of offense. 

The synagogue was consecrated in Jan., 1842; but 
Elkin was not excluded from his membership of the 
Great Synagogue, in spite of the decree of excom- 
munication which had been issued against the Ro- 
formers. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle (London), Jan. 1 and 14, 
1848: Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca A nglo-Judaica, Nos. 764, 
765, London, 1888. 

J G. L. 

ELKIND, ARKADI DANILOWICH: Rus- 
sian physician and anthropologist; bornin Mohilev- 
ou-the-Dnieper in 1869; graduated (M.D.) from Mos- 
cow University in 1893. Having paid particular at- 
tention to anthropology, the Society of Friends of 

Natural Science, Anthropology, and Ethnography 

delegated him to investigate the physical anthro- 

pology of the inhabitants of Russian Poland, and he 
has produced the following works as a result of his 
investigations: “ Privislyanskie Polyaki. Antropolo- 
gicheski i Kraniologicheski Ocherk,” in “ Trudy An- 
tropologicheskavo Otdyela,” xviii., 1896; “ Yevrei,” 


ïb. xxi., Moscow, 1903. The latter is the largest 
and most comprehensive work ever published on the 


anthropology of any section of Jews. 
H. R. M. Fi. 


ELKOSHITE CWDONN) : Obscure ethnic or 
patronymic name of the prophet Nahum (Nahum 
i. 1). According to Jerome, Elkosh, the birthplace 
of the prophet, was the name of a village in Galilee; 
according to others, of a village to the east of the 
Jordan. Peiser (“Zeitschrift für die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft,” vii. 849) thinks the name is de- 
rived from “Kosh,” name of an Assyrian divinity. 
Kimhi and Ibn Ezra explained it as being either 
ethnic or patronymic; in the latter case * Elkosh " 
may be compared with * Kish,? the father of Saul (I 
Sum. ix. 1). | 

E. G. H. M. Srr. 


ELLES (ELIS) ISAAC BEN MOSES: 
Polish rabbi of the sixteenth century; author of 
“Yesod Emunah," a treatise on the dogmas of Ju- 
daism, Cracow, 1582. He also wrote * Yesod ha- 
Teshubah," on repentance, extracts from other 
works, and chiefly from the * Yoreh Hatta'im" of 
Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, 2b. 1582. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 247; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1139; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 38. 


K. M. SEL. 

ELLINGER, MORITZ: American journalist; 
born in Fürth, Bavaria, Oct. 17, 1880. Emigrating 
to the United States in 1854, he became interested in 
in American municipal and communal affairs. In 
1866 he received a congressional nomination. From 
1873 to 1876 he was appointment clerk in the finance 
department of the city of New York; from 1876 to 
1881 he held the office of coroner; and from 1888 to 
the present time (1903) has been record clerk and 
interpreter. 

Ellinger has been prominently identified with the 
1.0.B.B.; he has held the position of secretary of its 
executive committee (1869-79), and for many years 


he edited its organ, “The Menorah.” Te also edited 
“The Jewish Times.” Ellinger isa member of the 
Society of American Authors. A. 


ELLINGER (ELLINGEN), NATHAN (ytbj 
or nj) BAR YOSPA (AD): German rabbi; born 
1772; died July 4, 1839, at Bingen-on-the-Rhine. 
According to the archives of Mayence, he and his 
brother Lób were rabbis of Mayence in 1808. From 
1809 to 1821 Nathan was director of the Talmud 
school at Hamburg; and from 1821 till his death, 
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rabbi at Bingen (sce Löwenstein, “ Geschichte der 
Juden in der Kurpfalz,” p. 172, note 2). Several 
Talmudic manuscripts written by Ellinger are in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 528-582, 862, 966). In the Me- 
morbuch of the community of Bingen (No. 673) he 
is called * ha-kadosh weha-tahor,” although other- 
wise only martyrs are mentioned as kadosh. 

Ellinger's brother, Lób Ellinger, rabbi of Ma- 
yence, was born in 1770; he died 9th Ab, 1847. Heis 
called “ Löb Schnadig” (from * Schneittach ") in the 
obituary of the Memorbuch of Mayence. Carmoly 
has written his biography. 

here arealso Ellingers in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
who came originally from Fürth (see Horowitz, 
“Inschriften,” Nos. 1884, 2984, 3041, 5648) The 


Mayence register of 1763 mentions a Moyses Low 
Ellinger, designating him as “neuer angünger [7.e., 
a newcomer] who was placed under protection." 
The * Guide de la Ville de Mayence” of the year IX. 
of the French Republic mentions various members 
of the Ellinger family. 

S. M. Gr. 


ELLIS, SIR BARROW HELBERT: Indian 
statesman: þorn in London Jan. 24, 1828; died at 
Savoy June 20, 1887; son of S. H. Ellis, for some time 
treasurer of the Great Synagogue, London. After 
matriculating at the University of London in 1889, 
he had a distinguished career at Haileybury College, 
and then entered the civil service of the Bombay 
presidency, in which he remained for thirty-three 
years, being employed mainly in the revenue branch 
of the administration. 

Ilis various appointments culminated in his being 
nominated in 1862 an additional member, and in 1865 
an ordinary member, of the Bombay council. Five 
years later he was promoted to the viceroy's coun- 
cil. In1875 Ellisreturned to England and was made 
K.C.8.L anda member of the Indian council in Lon- 
don, from which he retired in 1885. On his return 
he was likewise elected a vice-president of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, chairman and later vice- 
president of the council of Jews' College, and vice- 
president of the United Synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Voice of Jacob, July, 1848; Times (London), 

June 24, 1887 ; Limes of India, June 27, 1887. 

J. G. L. 

ELLOJI SHAHIR (“Elijah, the Ballad-Sing- 
cr"): Beni-Israel poet of the eighteenth century; 
born and lived at Bombay, British India; his natal 
name was *Elloji Nagawkar." He was of the class 
of the Kalgiwallas, which is privileged to carry a 
plume or crest in the turban. It is said that he im- 
provised many religious and moral poems, both in 
Mahratiand Hindustani, in the form of ballads, some 
of which are still extant, and that he was invited 
to the court of the Peshwa at Poona to exhibit his 


talents. 
J J. HY. 


ELLSTÄTTER, MORITZ: Minister of finance 
of the grand duchy of Baden; born March 11, 1827, 
at Carlsruhe, where his father was a furniture- 
manufacturer. From 1845 to 1850 he studied at 
Heidelberg and Bonn, devoting himself mainly to 
law. In 1854 he was made “ Referendar,” and after 
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preparing for the position of * Anwalt" (counselor 
at law) went to Berlin (1856) and entered a banking- 
house. Here he became known to Mathy, subse- 
quently minister of finance. In 1859 he began to 
practise law in Durlach, and soon came to the front. 
The last barriers which had kept Jews from the 
higher public offices being removed (1862), he was 
appointed district court assessor in Mannheim (1864). 
In the following year he was made counselor of the 
district court (4^ Kreisgerichtsrath ”). In 1866 Mathy 
became minister of finance, and at once appointed 
Ellstütter as legal referee, entrusting him with the 
control of important financial matters. On Feb. 12, 
1868, after the death of Mathy, Ellstütter was en- 
trusted with the affairs of the ministry of finance, 
despite the racial prejudice which still existed. He 


controlled Baden's financial policy during the diffi- 
cult years that followed the Franco-German war, 


and his wise system of taxation is still followed. 

In 1871 Ellstiitter became a member of the Bundes- 
rath, in which position he drew up the reports of 
the committee on the proposed legislation of the 
coinage system. He became councilor of state in 
1872; privy councilor of the first rank in 1876; and 
director of railways in 1881, when the railroads came 
under the supervision of the finance department; 
and received the title of minister of finance in 1888. 
As director of railways he rejected many useless 
schemes originated by interested deputies. He. re- 
tired from public life in 1898 on account of illness. 
Ellstittter has taken little interest in Jewish affairs. 

S. A. BLUM. 

ELMALEH, JOSEPH DE AARON: Honor- 
ary chief rabbi of Mogador, Morocco; born at Rabat 
in 1809; died in London Jan. 9, 1886. He removed 
to Mogador at the age of seventeen, and, devoting 
himself to theological study, was elected in 1840 
chief rabbi of the community. In 1881 he added 
to his clerical functions the calling of a merchant. 
Ile also held the honorary post of Austrian vice- 
consul, and in 1873 was decorated by the Emperor 
of Austria with the Order of Francis Joseph. His 
influential position enabled him to render valuable 
services in mitigating the persecution endured by 
the Jews. Elmaleh was a valued correspondent 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association, and the establish- 
ment of a Jewish girls’ school at Mogador was due 
to his perseverance. 

Elmaleh was the author of “Tokpo shel Yosef,” 
a treatise on Jewish legislation. He introduced into 
Gibraltar the “Importa Nacional,” an annual tax 
paid by Jews for the benefit of the poor, and levied 
on trade at the rate of 1 per cent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World (Lon- 

don), Jan. 15, 1886. 

jJ. G. L. 

ELMIRA: Cityin the stateof New York. The 
first settlement of Jews dates from about 1851. In 
1960 twelve families organized a congregation under 
the name “Children of Israel,” the services being 
condueted by Jacob Stahl. In 1885 Dr. Adolph 
M. Radin became rabbi, and introduced the Jastrow 
prayer-book. In 1886 a new synagogue Was dedi- 
cated. The successors of Dr. Radin were Rabbis 
Kopfstein, Poseman, and Jacob Mareus: the last- 
named is the present (1902) incumbent. The congre- 
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gation now includes about sixty families. Since 
1881 Russian Jews have settled in Elmira and have 
formed two Orthodox congregations: Shomre Ha- 
dath, founded 1883, and the Chevra Talmud Torah, 
organized 1888. Elmira has a branch of the Council 
of Jewish Women, lodges of the Order of the B'nai 
B'rith and B'rith Abraham, and several benevolent 
societies. The Jewish population is about 1,900. 
Jacob Schwartz, who died in 1891, aged 38, was the 
leading lawyer of the city. A. Anhalt is the overseer 
of the poor, and Dr. Jonas Jacobs the city physician. 
The New York State Reformatory at Elmira has 
(1902) 180 Jewish inmates. "They are between the 
ages of 16 and 29, are taught trades, reading, and 
writing, and may regain their liberty in twelve 
months by good behavior. A small Jewish library 
is provided for them, and Jewish services are con- 
ducted at the Reformatory every other Sunday and 
on Jewish holidays. Twenty-four Jewish Confed- 
erate prisoners are buried in Woodlawn Cemetery. 
A. J. M. 


ELNATHAN (“God has given”): 1. Aninhab- 
itant of Jerusalem, and the maternal grandfather of 
Jehoiachin (II Kings xxiv. 8), probably identical 
with the son of Achbor, who was sent to conduct 
the offending prophet Urijah back from Egypt, and 
who.eutreated Jehoiachin not to “burn the roll? 
(Jer. xxvi. 22; xxxvi. 12, 25). 

2. Three men of this name are mentioned in the 
list of those sent for by Ezra (Ezra viii. 16) when 
he encamped near Ahava on his journey to Jerusa- 
lem. Two are “chieftains” (mwys), and the third 
isone of the D'I} (“teachers”); I Esd. viii, 44 
names only two. 

E. G. H. 


ELOHIM. See Gop. 


ELOHIST: Assumed author of those parts of 
the Hexateuch characterized by the use of the He- 
brew word “Elohim” (= *God ?). The term is em- 
ployed by the critical school to designate one (or 
two) of the component parts of the Hexateuch. 
Jean Asrnuc (d. 1766), in his * Conjectures sur les 
Mémoires Originaux ” (Brussels, 1758), was the first 
to call attention to the occurrence in Genesis and in 
Ex. i. and ii. of two names for the Deity, “Elohim” 
and " Ymwrr," and to base upon this fact a theory 
concerning the composite character of the first 
Mosaic book. His hypothesis was developed by 
Johannes Gottfried Eichhorn (*Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament," 1780-83), and again elaborated by 
Karl David Ilgen (“Die Urkunden des Jerusalem- 
ischen Tempelarchivs," 1798), who coined the term 
“Elohist,” applying it to two sources in which the 
Deity was consistently designated by “Elohim,” 
distinct from a third in which * Yimwi" was used. 
This theory was adopted by Hupfeld (* Die Quellen 
der Genesis,” 1853), whose acceptance of " Elohist ? 
as a recognized term was followed by almost all 
subsequent writers on the Hexateuch from the 
critical point of view, though the connotation of 
the term was not definitely fixed at first. In earlier 
Hexateuchal analysis "Elohist" appears for the 
" Grundschrift? attributed to the first Elohist, and 
subsequently called the “Priestly Code” (Riehm, 
"Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab," 1854; 


B. IL a. 


Noldeke, “Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten 
Testaments," 1869; Dillmann, *Hexateuch Kom- | 
mentar," 1875); but after Graf (taking up the sug- 
gestions of De Wette, Ed. Reuss, Wilhelm Vatko, 
and J. F. George), Julius Wellhausen and Kuenen, 
the symbol E (Elohist) has come to designate cer- 
tain historical portions of the Hexateuch, while the 
so-called " Grundschrift ” is referred to by the symbol 
P (Priestly Code). 

In the views of the critical school E forms part of 
the “prophetic strata” (Kuenen) of the Hexateuch, 
which, known collectively as JE, are held to be de- 
rived from two originally independent histories, 
with only occasional references to legal matters: the 
symbol J (= Jahvist) applying to passages in which 

the name “Yuswa” is predominant. 
Pe- The work of E has not been preserved 
culiarities as extensively as that of J; in many 
of E. parts of JE only fragments of E are 
extant, while J on the whole presents 
à well-connected narrative. It is & moot point 
whether E originally contained the story of Creation; 
but it seems certain that a goodly portion of the 
Elohistic patriarchal history has been lost, the first 
large section from E being Gen. xx., which clearly 
supposes some preceding account of Abraham's 
career, In the biography of Moses, E again is used 
very sparsely. Itisapparent from Ex. xxxiii. 6-11 
that E must have given an account of the events at 
Horch, though Josh. xxiv., which seems to bea sum- 
mary of E, makes no allusion to them. E names 
Aaron and Miriam along with Moses, and to a cer- 
tain extent assigns to the two former the position of 
opponents. Joshuain E is preeminently the servant 
of Moses. As such he commands the military 
forces, and is also Moses! house-mate (Ex. xvii, 
XXiv.) It is clear that E regards Moses as the 
priest of the oracle and Joshua as his predestined 
successor, Aaron plays a subsidiary part through- 
out. Whether E regards Moses as the lawgiver 
depends upon whether the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. xx.-xxiv.) formed a part of E or not. The 
more recent critics incline to the opinion that it did 
not (see Holzinger, “Der Hexateuch,” pp. 176-177, 
Leipsic, 1898), 

The use of “Elohim” for * God ” is the most nota- 

ble characteristic of E. * Adonai” and “ El ”occur oc- 
casionally (Gen. xx. 4, xxx. 20, xxxv. 


Lin- 7, xliii. 14). “ Yirwir? was unknown 
guistic before Moses (Ex. vi). E loves such 
Character- combinations as “Elohe abi,” ‘ Elohe 
istics. abika,” and also employs “ha-Elo- 


him” and “Elohim” as a nomen pro- 
prium even after, according to its own theory, 
“ Yuwana” had been revealed as the proper appellation 
(comp. Gen. xxxi. 5, 29, 49; xlvi. 1,8; Ex. xviii. 4). 
The aboriginal population of Canaan is designated 
as “Emori” (Gen. xlviii. 22; Num. xiii. 29), “Ke- 
na'ani? never occurs in E (sce E. Meyer in Stade’s 
" Zeitschrift," i. 139). “Horeb” is the name for the 
“mountain of God” (Ex. iii. 1, xviii. 5). Jacob, not 
Israel, stands for the third patriarch; “Jethro” and 
* Jether” for Moses’ father-in-law. “ Ha-ish Mosheh” 
is peculiar to E. Other linguistic peculiarities are: 
the use of “amah ” (maid) where J has “shifhah”; 
"ba'al" in its various significations; “gadol” and 
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“katon” in the meaning “older” and “ younger" re- 
spectively; “dibber” with the preposition 3 (to 
talk against: Num. xii. 1, 8; xxi. 0, 7); “dabar” as 
object of dispute (Ex. xviii. 16-19, 26; xxii. 8); “dor 
dor” (Ex. ii. 15); “derek nashim” where J has 
“orah nashim”; “hennah” (hither); “zud” (to act 
arrogantly); “hizzak leb”; “hokiah” and “nokah ” 
asa judicial procedure; “yeled” (boy, child); “ le- 
bab”; “luhat ha-eben”; “mush”; “mahaneh” for 
temporary camp; “ maza’” (to meet, to encounter); 
“nizme zahab”; “nokri” for stranger; “nissah”; 
“nizzel” (to take away and injure); “natan” (to 
allow); “ha‘aleh” (to bring the people out [of 
Egypt]); “paga‘” (to meet one); “hitpallel”; 
“panim el panim”; “pahad Yizhak.” Other ex- 
pressions in addition to these have been urged as 
distinctive of E’s vocabulary. For a complete list 
see Holzinger, l.c. pp. 188-190. Certain grammat- 
ical peculiarities are also ascribed to E, e.g., the in- 
finitives “halok”; “de‘ah”; “redah” (439 for n1): 
“reoh”; full forms of the suffixes, e.g., * kullanah ” 
(Gen. xlii. 86); *lebaddanah" (Gen. xxi. 29). The 
style of E is loose, disjointed; such forms as “ wa- 
yehi ba‘et ha-hi'" (Gen. xxi. 22), " wa-yehi ahar 
(ahare) ha-debarim ha-elleh ? (often), indicate this. E 
also indulges in long formulas of address. The 
name of the person addressed is repeated (Gen. xxii. 
11, xlvi. 2; Ex. iii. 4). Stereotyped introductions 
of dreams occur rather frequently (* ba-halomi we- 
hinneh”; Gen. xl. 9, 16; xli. 17, 22) E compared 
with J is prosaic; but he introduces poetic quota- 
tions (Ex. xv.; Num. xxi. 14, 27). Secondary de- 
tails mark his descriptions; for example, he uses 
names of no particular consequence to the narrative 
(Gen. xv. 2, xxxv. 8; Ex. i. 15); likewise learned 
glosses (e.g., in Gen. xxxi. 20, 24, "the Aramean”; 
in Ex. i. 11, “ Pithom and Rameses ”); and fragments 
of Egyptian speech (* Abrek,” *Zofnat Pa‘neah,” 
Gen. xli. 48, 45). Chronological schemes are affected 
by E: “three days,” (Gen. xl. 12-19; Josh. i. 11, ix. 
16; Ex. iii. 18, v. 3, viii. 28, x. 22, xv. 22). E also 
displays a certain theological bias, in illustration of 
which may be noted the consistency with which 
* Ymwir" is avoided before “ Moses." - 

The work of E.is popular in character. It takes 
no exception to the popular notion that the localities 
‘involved in the patriarchal biographies are places 
of worship. “Ha-makom” is one of E's special 
terms for such sacred places (Gen. xxviii. 11). God 
is without hesitation anthropomorphized (Ex. xxv. 

1, 9-11; xxxi 18; xxxii 16; xxxiii. 

General 7-11; Num. xii. 8; Ex. iv. 17-20; vii. 
Character- 17; ix. 22; x. 12; xiv. 16; xvii. 5, 9; 
istics of E. Num. xx.8,11). E speaks of matters 

| pertaining to the cultus in a very naive 
way (sacrificial meals with non-Israclites: Gen. xxxi. 
54; Ex. xviii. 12, xxiv. 11). “Mazebot” are very 
frequently mentioned as though legitimate. Idols 
are known, and Rachel steals those of her father. 
Holy trees are recognized (Gen. xxxv. 4; Josh. 
xxiv. 26). The “nehushtan” (brazen serpent) is 
connected with Moses (Num. xxi.4-9). E maintains 
& sympathetic attitude toward popular religion. 
Still the making of the golden calf is clearly re- 
proved (Ex. xxxii.) Human sacrifice is condemned 
(Gen. xxii). Notwithstanding these leanings to- 
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ward popular conceptions, the Elohist takes the 
view of the early (literary) prophets. Yuwu is 
explained as “ehyeh asher ehyeh” (Ex. iii. 14). 
Providential purpose is assumed in the course of 
human affairs, as happenings, for instance, in Jo- 
seph's experience (Gen. xlv. 6-8, 1. 20). Godis with 
the fathers even in a strange land (Gen. xxxi. 13). 
In the miracles as related by E a certain super- 
naturalism is unmistakable. The plagues are signs 
to accredit Moses as,God’s agent. They are to a 
large extent wrought by the staff of Moses, without 
the intervention of natural forces asin J (Ex. xvii. 
9 et seg.). The rôle ascribed to the Ark in E par- 
takes also of the miraculous (Num. xi. 33), and the 


. conquest of the land is accomplished not so much 


by the bravery of the tribes as by the miraculous 
designs and devices of God (Josh. xxiv. 12; Ex. 
xxiii. 28; comp. Josh. x.) The relations between 
Israel and God are of à moral character. "Thesinful 
nation forfeits God's good will (Ex. xxxiii. 3b). 
God'srevelations are in E transmitted in dreams and 
visions (Gen. xv. 1; Num. xii. 6). God’s angel, the 
usual medium in J, speaks, in E, from heaven (Gen. 
xxi. 17, xxii. 11). The superhuman conception of 
the Deity is thus accentuated. Moses alone was 
dignified by direct divine communications (Num. xii. 
6 et seq.) "The chiefs of Israel in E are pictured 
by preference as prophets. Abraham is a “nabi” 
(Gen. xx. 7). Moses is the “‘ebed Adonai” par ex- 
cellence (Num. xii. 7); he is the “man of God ” (Josh. 
xiv. 6). He mediates between the people and God 
(Num. xi. 2, xxi. 7). Justiceand morality are highly 
valued in E (see the Decalogue and the Book of the 
Covenant). The elders are repeatedly mentioned 
as guardians of the right (Ex. iii. 16, 18; iv. 29; 
xvii. 5; xviii. 12; xix. 7; xxiv. 1-14). In E, how- 
ever, sympathetic interest in sacerdotal institutions 
is also manifest (Ex. xxxii. 7-11; Num. xii. 4). 

Tithes are historically accredited (Gen. xxviii. 22). 
E belongs to the Northern Kingdom. Patriarchal 
biography is localized in the northern districts. 
Reuben is the magnanimous brother of 


Locality Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 22, 29; xlii. 37). 
and Epoch Shechem plays a prominent rôle (Gen. 
of E. xxxv.4; Josh. xxiv.). Beth-el is rec- 
ognized as a sanctuary (Gen. xxviii. 

99) Some Aramaic expressions (nv, Ex. xxxii. 


16: mn, Ex. xviii. 9; N23, comp. Hosea v. 13, vi. 1, 
vii. 1) confirm the impression. Kuenen and Cornill 
distinguish a North-Israelitish Elohist and another 
of Judaic tendencies (E! and E?; see Kuenen, * His- 
torisch-Critisch Onderzoek,” etc., § 18; Holzinger, 
l.c. p. 214; Cornill, * Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment,” pp. 47-49). 

By the earlier critics E was considered to antedate 
J; but after Wellhausen (* Gesch. Israels,” i. 370 et 
seq.) had pleaded for the contrary view, his opinion 
was accepted by E. Meyer, Stade, and Holzinger, 
while Dillmann and Kittel continued to defend the 
former position. The date of E is thus variously 
given. E. Schrader makes him older than Hosea 
and later than Solomon and the building of the 
Temple. Dillmann assigns him to a period prior to 
tlie decline of the Northern Kingdom, that is, to the 
first half of the ninth century B.c. Kittel is virtu- 
ally of the same opinion. 


Elon 
Emanation 


Kuenen assigns what he calls E! to 750 B.c.; E? 
to 650 n.c. Stade (“Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” 
i. 58, 588) holds that E can not be older than 750 
B.C. Lagarde regards 732 B.c. as the earliest possi- 
ble date; but, following Steindorff’s arguments 
based upon the Egyptian phrase * Zofnat Pa‘neah ” 
(forms not occurring in Egyptian before the twenty- 
second dynasty, and becoming usual only after 668 
and 609 n.c.), suggests 650 as the more nearly cor- 
rect date. Cornill gives for E? 650 B.C., and for E! 
190 B.c., the same as Kuenen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ho!zinger, Der Hexateuch, Leipsic, 1899; 
Steuernagel, Allgemeine Einleitung in den Hexateuch, Göt- 
tingen, 1900; Dillmann, Numeri, Deuteronomium, 2d ed., 
Leipsic, 1886 ; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, 9th ed., New York, 1902; Cornil. Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament, Freiburg, 1891; the commentaries, 
etc., of Kuenen, Kittel, Schrader, Bántsch, Budde, Reuss, and 
others; Wellhausen, Komposition des Herateuchs, Berlin, 
1889; Ryssel, De Hlohistew Pentateuchici Sermone: Carpen- 
ter and Battersby, The Hervateuch, pp. 42-48, London, 1900. 
J: E. G. H. 


ELON. 1.—Biblical Data: The tenth judge 
of Isracl. He was a Zebulonite, and succeeded 
Ibzan as judge. He judged Israel for ten years, 
when he died and was buried in Aijalon in the coun- 
try of Zebulun (Judges xii. 11, 12). “Elon” GDN) 
and * Aijalon ” MDN) differ merely in their vowels, 
and it is generally thought that they should be con- 
sidered the same. The Septuagint renders both 
AiA^óp. 

J. JR. C. J. M. 
— Critical View: Elon is one of the five minor 
judges whose names are given together with a few 
statistics about them, but who are connected with 
no historical exploits. The others are Tola, Jair, 
Ibzan, and Abdon. Elon is, in Gen. xlvi. 14 and 
Num. xxvi. 26, a clan of the tribe of Zebulun. Since 
Tola and Jair arealsoclans; since Ibzan and Abdon, 
from the number of their posterity, are probably 
likewise; and since the narratives of the minor 
judges are late additions to the Book of Judges, it 
is probable that Elon is à personified clan and never 
had historical existence as a judge (compare Moore, 
"Commentary on Judges," pp. 270 e£ seg., 910 et 
seq., and Budde's Commentary to Judges, p. 78). 

J. JR. G. A. B. 


2. A Hittite; father of Esau's wife, Bashemath 
or Adah (Gen. xxvi. 84, xxxvi. 2). 

3. Oneofthethree sons of Zebulun; he was thean- 
cestor of the Elonites (Gen. xlvi. 14; Num. xxvi. 20). 

4. A city on the border of Dan (Josh. xix. 43). 
The place has not yet been positively identified. 
Some consider it the same as Elon-beth-hanan (I 
Kings iv. 9), which is mentioned as belonging to the 
second taxing district of Solomon, and according to 
Schick (in “Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina 
Vereins," x. 187), is identical with Khirbat Wadi 
Alin, east of ‘Ain Shams.  Elon-beth-hanan, on the 
other hand, is sometimes taken as representing two 
places (compare LXX. and Vulgate: the former has 
kal 'EXOv £oc By0aváv; the latter, “et in Elon et in 
Bethanan”). In Josh. xix. 42 * Aijalon" (A. V. 
“ Ajalon ”) occurs, and perhaps “Elon” in the next 
verse is a dittography, the two words having the 


same consonants (compare ELon, 1). 
J. IR. C. J. M. 
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EL-PARAN. See LATH. 


ELSENBERG, JACOB: Polish teacher; born 
in 1817; died at Warsaw July 10, 1886. He was 
educated at the rabbinical seminary of Warsaw. 
Elisenberg devoted all of his time to the education 
of Jewish children, and he published many text- 
books for beginners, which were introduced into 
the public and private schools of Warsaw. He was 
the first one to write in Polish a catechism of the 
Jewish religion and a prayer-book. He held the 
positions of secretary of the curator of the Warsaw 
public schools and of the trustees of the Reform 
synagogue of Warsaw. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JTa-Asif, p. 118, Warsaw, 1886. 
H. R. 


ELTEKEH or ELTEKE: One of the towns 
allotted to Dan, mentioned twice in J oshua—npn5w 
(xix. 44) and wpnbw (xxi. 23). Eltekeh with its 
suburbs was given as a residence to the Kohathite 
Levites. This town, called in Assyrian “ Al-ta- 
ku-u,? was destroyed by Sennacherib on his way to 
Timnah and Ekron, after his defeat of the Egyp- 
tians (see Prism Inscription in Schrader's “KR. A. T." 
?d ed., pp. 171, 289, 292). 

E. G. H. M, SEL. 


ELVIRA: The ancient Illiberis; capital of the 
province of the same name, situated on a hill north- 
west of Granada, Spain, and now in ruins. It was 
the cradle of Spanish Christianity, and the seat of 
the celebrated Illiberian Council which first raised a 
barrier between Jew and Christian. This council, 
held not about 320, as Grütz thinks, but at the timo 
of the persecutions under Diocletian, in 808 or 804, 
forbade Christians, on pain of excommunication, to 
intermarry with Jews or to have the produce of their 
fields blessed by Jews, to the end “that the blessing 
of the Chureh might not seem void or useless." 
They were also forbidden to eat or have any inter- 
course with Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Collectio Canonum Ecclesice Hispanic, part 

i.: Conc. Eliberitanum, 1808; De los Rios, Hist. de los Ju- 

dios, i. 12 el seq; Grütz, Gesch. v. 70 et seq. 


G. M. K. 


ELYAS OF LONDON (also known as Elyas 
le Evesk): Presbyter of the Jews of England 1287- 
1257; died in London 1284. Hesucceeded AARON or 
York, represented London at the so-called “Jewish 
Parliament” at Worcester in 1240, and in 1249 was 
allowed to have Abraham fil Aaron as his assistant. 
IIenry III. exacted from him no less a sum than 
£10,000, besides £100 a year for a period of four 
years. 

Elyas headed the deputation which asked the 
king's permission to leave the country in 1258. In 
1255 he was imprisoned as a surety for the tallage 
of the Jews, and two years later he was deposed 
from office, being succeeded by his brother Hagin 
(Hayyim). In 1259, according to Matthew Paris, he 
was said to have been converted, and confessed to 
having prepared poison for certain of the English 
nobles; but in 1266 he was again treated as a Jew, 
and compensation to the amount of £50 was granted 


him for losses he had incurred during the Barons’ 
war. He still remained one of the most important 
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Jews of London in 1277, being one of the few who 
were granted permission to trade as merchants 
though they were not members of the Gild Mer- 
chant. He appears to have been a physician of 
some note, for his aid was invoked by Jean d’ Aresnes, 
Count of Hainault, in 1280, and he obtained permis- 
sion to visit the count in that year (^ R. E. J.” xviii. 
256 et seq.). | 

At Elyas’ death an inquest made upon his estate 
declared him to be possessed of personal property to 
the value of 400 marks, and of houses of the yearly 
rental of 100shillings. These his widow, Fluria, was 
permitted to retain on payment to the king of 400 
marks. One of his houses appears to have been lo- 
cated on Sporier street, near the Tower, and at the 
expulsion in 1290 was granted to the prior of Chick- 
sand. 

Elyas was an expert in Jewish law, being sum- 
moned before the king to decide questions (“Select 
Pleas,” etc., p. 86). A responsum of his is quoted 
in one of the manuscripts of the “ Mordekai ” (see A. 
Berliner, “ Hebriiische Poesien Meirs aus Norwich,” 
p. 8, London, 1887). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prynne, Short Demurrer, partii., sub annis; 
Jacobs, in Papers of the Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh. pp. 22, 45, 
49-51; M. Paris, Chronica Majora, v. 398, 441, 730; Select 
Pleas of the Jewish Exchequer, ed. Rigg, pp. xxxiii., 86, 88, 
130, London, 1902 ; Jacobs, in R. E. J. xviii. 259. J 

G. ; 


ELYMAIS (E2vuaí): Generally denoting the 
Persian province of Elam (nby). It occurs in two 
places (I Macc. vi. 1; Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 9, § 1) 
as the name of a rich city besieged by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But the other historians who relate 
this event do not mention any town of this name. 
The existence of such a town has been denied, the 
name in I Macc. vi. 1 being explained (see Vaihinger 
in Herzog's “ Real-Encyc.” iii. 749) as a mistransla- 
tion of an original “be-‘Elam ha-Medinah ” (comp. 
Syriac and Arabic versions). On the Talmudical 
poby, identified with Elymais, see Neubauer, “ Géo- 
graphie du Talmud," p. 381. 

E. G. II. M. 


‘ELYON. See Gop. 


ELZAS, ABRAHAM: Minister and author; 
born in Elbergen, Holland, in 1835; died at Hull, 
England, 1880. He was educated in Holland, and 
went to England from Russia about 1867. He trav- 
eled extensively, visiting for scholastic purposes 
many parts of the world. In 1871 he removed from 
Leeds to Hull, and there became master of the He- 
brew school, and for some years filled the post of 
minister to the congregation. Owing to failing 
health he was obliged to resign his positions in 1877. 
For some years previous to his death he was occu- 
pied in literary as well as scholastic pursuits; and 
he published translations of several books of the 
Bible, including “Proverbs,” 1871; “The Book of 
Job,” 1872; “Minor Prophets,” 1879-80, with crit- 
ical notes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish World (London), Aug. 6, 1880; Hull 
and Lincolnshire Times, Aug., 1880; Jacobs and Wolf, Bibli- 
otheca Anglo-Judaica, Nos. 1957, 1960, 1963, London, 1888. 


J. 
ELZAS, BARNETT ABRAHAM: American 


rabbi; born at Eydtkuhnen, Germany, 1867; edu- 


V.—10 


SEL. 
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cated at Jews’ College (1880-90), University Col- 
lege, London (“ Hollier Scholar,” 1886), and at Lon- 
don University (B.A., 1885). Elzas moved to To- 
ronto, Canada (1890), where he entered the univer- 
sity and graduated (1893). He entered the Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina (1896), and 
graduated in medicine and pharmacy (1900-01). 

His first ministerial charge was over the Holy 
Blossom synagogue, Toronto, Canada (1890); thence 
he went to Sacramento, Cal. (1898). In 1894 he ac- 
cepted the call of the Beth Elohim congregation of 
Charleston, S. C., of which he is still theincumbent. 
Elzas published “The Sabbath-School Companion " 
(1895-96), to which he contributed a number of arti- 
cles, which have been collected and reprinted under 
the title “Judaism: an Exposition," Charleston, 
1896. He has recently (1908) printed pamphlets on 
“The History of K. K. Beth Elohim of Charleston ” 
and “The Jews of South Carolina." 

A. F. H. V. 


EMADABUN (A. V. Madiabun): A Levite, 
and one of the overseers at the restoration of the 
Temple (I Esd. v. 58). Probably a mere doublet of 
* Eliadun," the name is omitted in the Vulgate and 
in the parallel passage (Ezra iii. 9). 

E. G. H. E. I. N. 

EMANATION (Hebrew, yaw, nybwn; in caba- 
listic literature, nioxww) : The doctrine that all exist- 
ing things have been produced not by any creative 
power, but as successive outflowings from the God- 
head, so that all finite creatures are part and parcel 
of the Divine Being. This pantheistic doctrine, 
which was the basis of many Oriental religions and 
was professed by the Gnostics, attained its highest 
development in the Alexandrian Neoplatonic schools. 
By it the Neoplatonists endeavored to surmount the 
threefold difficulties involved in the idea of creation: 
(1) the act of creation involves the assumption of a 
change in the unchangeable being of God; (2) it is 
incomprehensible that the absolutely infinite and 
perfect could have produced imperfect and finite 
beings; (3) “creatio ex nihilo" is unimaginable. 
Avicenna introduced the doctrine of emanation into 
Arabie philosophy, and Jewish thinkers of the elev- 
enth century, of whom the most authoritative repre- 
sentative was Ibn Gabirol, made it the basis of their 
speculations (see IBN GABIROL). 

Bahya, in his “ Ma'ani al-Nafs," adopts a scale of 
emanation: the creating spirit; the universal soul, 

which moves the heavenly sphere; 

According nature; darkness, which at the begin- 

to Bahya. ning was but a capacity for receiving 

form; the celestial spheres; the heav- 

enly bodies; fire; air; water; earth (“Torat ha- 

Nefesh,” ed. Broydé, pp. 70, 75; see JEW. ENCYC. 
ii. 454, s.v. BAHYA BEN JOSEPH. 

With the development in the twelfth century of 
the pure Aristotelian Peripateticism the doctrine of 
emanation was abandoned by the Jewish philoso- 
phers. Jt was opposed not only by Judah ha-Levi, 
who was adverse to all philosophical speculations 
(* Cuzari," v. 14), but also by Abraham ibn Da'ud, 
who professed an unbounded admiration for the 


theories of Avicenna (*Emunah Ramah,” p. 62). 
Maimonides, too, though attributing it to Aristotle, 
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NOCET 
set forth many objections to it, and showed that it 
does not solve the difliculties inherent in the idea of 
creation. 

u Aristotle holds that the first Intelligence is the cause of the 
second, the second of the third, and so on to the thousandth, if 

we assume a series of that number. Now, the 

Views of frst Intelligence is undoubtedly simple. How 
Maimonides. then can the complexity of existing things 

eome from such an intelligence by fixed laws 
of nature, as Aristotle assumes? We admit all he said concern- 
ing the Intelligences, that the farther they are away from the 
first the greater is their complexity, in consequence of the 
greater number of the things comprehended by each successive 
Intelligence; but even after admitting this, the question re- 
mains; By what law of nature did the spheres emanate from 
them ? ? (** Moreh,” ii. 22). 

But while rejected by Jewish philosophy, the 
doctrine of emanation became the corner-stone of 
the Cabala. The motive which led the cabalists to 
adopt it seems to have been, in addition to that fur- 
nished by the Neoplatonic conception of God, the 
necessity of assigning a detinite place for the Sefirot 
in the production of the world, for in the “ creatio 
ex nihilo ” hypothesis they are superfluous. As early 
as the twelfth century appeared the cabalistic “ Mas- 
seket Azilut,” in which the doctrine was outlined, It 
was considerably developed in the thirteenth century 
by the Bahirists, especially by Azriel. After having 
given the N eoplatonic reasons why the world could 
not have proceeded directly from God but must 
have been produced by intermediary agents, he ex- 
pounds his doctrine of emanation, which differs from 
that of the Neoplatonists in that, instead of Intelli- 
gences, the Sefirot are the intermediaries between 
the intellectual and material world. The first Sefi- 
rah was latent in the En Sof (cabalistic term for 
* God ") as a dynamic force; then the second Sefirah 


emanated as a substratum for the intellectual world, 


afterward the other Sefirot emanated, forming the in- 
tellectual, material, and natural worlds. The Sefirot 
are thus divided, according to their order of emana- 
tion, into three groups: the first three formed the 
world of thought; the next three the world of the 
soul; the last four the world of corporeality. 

Isaac ibn Latif, although upholding the principle 
of the beginning of the world, still professes the 
doctrine of emanation of the Sefirot. The first im- 
mediate divine emanation is, according to him, the 
“first created,” an absolutely simple Being, the all- 
containing substance of everything that is. A new 
element was introduced into the doctrine of emana- 
tion by the Ma'areket group. It was the principle 
of a double emanation. From the three superior 
spiritual Sefirot, which mark the transition from 
the purely spiritual to the material, proceed a posi- 
tive and a negative emanation. All that is good 
comes from the positive; all that is evil has its 
source in the negative. This theory is highly de- 
veloped in the Zohar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Arabe et 
Juive, p. 221: Guttmann, Die Philosophie des I bn Gabirol, 
1889; idem, Die Philosophie des Abraham ibn Daud; Joël, 
Ibn Gabirol’s Bedeutung für die Gesch. der Philosophie; 
Worms, Die Lehre von der Anfangslosigkeit der Welt bei 
den Arabischen Philosophen, in Beitriige zur Gesch. der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters, vol. iii., part 4; Franck, La 
Kabbale; Karppe, Etude sur les Origines et la Nature du 
Zohar, p. 344; Chr. D. Ginzburg, The Kabbalah, London, 
1865; Myer, Qabbalah, Philadelphia, 1888 ; Ehrenpreis, Dic 
Entawickelung der Emanationslehre in der Kabbalah des 


XIII. Jahrhunderts. 
K. I. Bn. 
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EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. Sec SLAVES. 


EMANU-EL: A weekly journal published in 
San Francisco, Cal. The first number was issued in 
May, 1895. Jacob Voorsanger is the editor. It is 
devoted especially to the interests of Jewsand Juda- 


ism on the Pacific coast. 
G. A. M. F. 


EMANUEL, LEWIS: Secretary and solicitor 
to the Board of Deputies of British Jews; born at 
Portsmouth May 14, 1892; died in London June 19, 
1898. He was educated at Ramsgate, and in 1853 
was admitted to practise as a solicitor. lle was a 
commissioner for oaths and affidavits for South Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and British Columbia, and in 
1881 published a pamphlet on “ Corrupt Practises at 
Parliamentary Elections." 

His legal ability and communal zeal secured his 
election as secretary to the Board of Deputies in 
Jan., 1869. In the course of the thirty years during 
which he served the board he came to be completely 
identified with its interests. For nearly twenty 
years he took an active part in the work of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, and was a member of 
the council of the Anglo-Jewish Association and of 
the committee of the Maccabæans’ Club. 

In politics Emanuel was a Liberal, was a mem- 
ber of the council of the Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion, and took a leading part in the London Munici- 
pal Reform League. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World (Lon- 
don), June 24, 1898. 


J. G. L. 

EMBDEN (EMDEN): A family deriving its 
name, perhaps, from Emden, Germany. Carl Adam 
Emden, privy councilor and high bailiff of Priuce 
Galm-Salm, was ennobled in 1791. It is probable 
that Eleazar Solomon von Embden (who lived in 
London about 1817) wasa descendant of this family. 
Henry (Hertz) Heine (1774-1855) married Henriette 
Embden(1787-1868). Sce Herne; Scuirr. The re- 
cent descendants of the family are as follows: 


Moritz Embden = in 1822 Ch arlotte Heine (1800-99), sister 


(1790-1866) of the poet, daughter of Samson Heine 
(1764-1828) and Bette Heine, née van 
Geldern (1771-1859) 
Marie Embden = in 1854 Michael, ....Hirsch = Helen Ludwig, 
(b. 1834) Prince de la Rocca Embden Freiherr 
a’ Aspro (1827-89) yon 


Embden 


Carlo Maria, Prince — 1890 Ida de le 
de la Rocca (b. 1856) i Torre-Lombardint 


Maria Yvonne 
(b. 1896) 


Michael Christoforo 
(b. 1891) 

In Paris there lives at present Louis K. Emden, 
who married Miss Van der Heym. There are also 
Von, or Van, Embdens to be found in Surinam, 
heirs of J. G. van Embden (E. and A. J. van 
Embden, wealthy planters: * Surinaamsche Alma- 
nak," 1899, 1900). The following were students at 
Leyden, Holland: 

1609. Philip ab 
dence. 

Johannes Levinus ab Embden, 21 years, 


jurisprudence. 


Embden, 25 years, jurispru- 
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1771. Solomon von Embden, 25 years, medi- 
cine, This is undoubtedly the above-mentioned 
Eleazar Solomon von Embden, who, therefore, must 
have been born in 1746. 

'There is also a family of the name of Emden in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Horowitz, Inschriften, pp. 704 et seq., Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main ; Album Studiosorum Acad. Lugd. Bat. 
pp. 95, 1105, 1218, 1898, 1402; Almanach de Gotha, 1903, p. 
434; Gratz, Gesch. 1897, p. 3573 Kneschke, 4dels-Lexikon, 
iii, 102; Karpeles, Heinrich Heine, 1899, p. 42; Bettelheim, 
Deutscher Nekrol. 1900, p. 138. 

J. H. Gut, 


EMBDEN, CHARLOTTE. 
HEINRICH. 

EMBDEN, ELEAZAR SOLOMON VON 
(Eliezer Leser Levi): German physician and trav- 
eler: born at Emrich, near Cleves, between 1770 and 
1780; graduated at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1800. 
From 1804 to 1816 he lived in England; he then set- 
tled in Hamburg, and in 1838 returned to England. 
After amassing considerable wealth in Brazil he re- 
turned to Europe, and took up his residence in Al- 
tona. He wasa contributor to Hufeland’s “ Journal 
of Practical Medicine," and published * The Conti- 
nental Medical Repository "(Hamburg, 1817). With 
Isaac Metz he compiled a catalogue in Latin and 
Hebrew of the celebrated Oppenheim collection, 
under the title “ Collectio Davidis ” (Hamburg, 1826), 
to which Embden contributed the Latin part. 


See HEINE, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan., 1900; Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 971; idem, Hebr. Bibl. viii. 44. 
J. l G. L. 


EMBEZZLEMENT: The fraudulent conver- 
sion to one’s own use of goods or money entrusted 
to one’s care and control. The offense differs from 
theft in that in the latter the possession itself is 
unlawful. 

The Mosaic law provides a penalty for embezzle- 
ment in a very restricted case. Lev. v. 20-26 (A. 
V. vi. 2-7) deals with several forms of dishonesty ; 
e.g., Where a man denies to his neighbor goods or 
money entrusted to him, or something robbed or 
wrongfully withheld, or goods lost by his neighbor 
and found by him, and where he has, moreover, 
tuken an oath to his false denial. He is then required 
to make restoration in full, to add one-fifth in value 
to the principal, and to bring, moreover, a ram 
without blemish as a guilt-offering to the priest, 
who thereupon shall make atonement, and the sin 
shall be forgiven. 

The Mishnah treats this subject in Shebu. viii. It 
lays down these principles: (1) That where the vol- 
untary or hired keeper, hirer, or borrower swears to 
an untrue statement as to the loss of the article, but 
is not liable on other grounds, he can not be pun- 
ished in this way for the falseoath. (2) That where 
he swears to a mode of loss which would exonerate 
him, but he has consumed the deposit (e.g., eaten an 
ox), and this is established by witnesses, he is liable 
for the single value; but if he confesses, he pays the 
principal, with one-fifth in addition, and brings his 
guilt-offering. Itissupposed that he confesses will- 
ingly, although it costs him more, in order to gain 
the promised forgiveness of his sin. (3) When the 
voluntary keeper swears to a cause of loss which 
would excuse him, and witnesses show that he stole 
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the thing himself, he pays double as a thief; but if 
he confesses, he pays only the principal, with one- 
fifth in addition, and makes the guilt-offering. It 
must heré be remarked that when the voluntary 
keeper seeks to excuse himself on the ground that 
the deposit has been stolen from him, and he is 
shown to have kept it for himself, he is treated as 
the thief, and is held to double payment, under Ex. 
xxii. 6. This is a case in which embezzlement is 
punished like theft. (4) When heswears to a cause 
of loss which would excuse him, and the loss arose 
from a cause which makes him liable, he pays the 
principal and one-fifth in addition, and makes the 
guilt-offering. (5) If he denies outright the loan or 
deposit under oath, he pays in like manner, though 
the loss may have arisen from a justifying cause. 
The matteris finally condensed in this form: He who 
changes (in his oath) from liability to liability, from 
excuse to excuse, or from excuse to liability, is free; 
but he who changes from liability to excuse is pun- 
ishable. See BAILMENTS, for the modes of loss 
which excuse a bailee of one or the other kind, and 
for what losses he is liable. 

8. S. L. N. D. 

EMBROIDERY: Ornamental needlework on 
cloth, more frequently on linen, often executed in 
variegated colors and designs. Among the Egyp- 
tians and Assyro-Babylonians this art was highly 
developed, and Biblical texts make mention of the 
fact. The mantle that tempted Achan (Josh. vii. 
21, 24) was of Babylonian make, 7.e., according to 
Josephus (“ Ant.” v. 1, § 10), embroidered in gold. 
Ezekiel speaks of embroidered byssus from Egypt 
(Ezek. xxvii. 7). If the chapters of Exodus relating 
the preparations for the Tabernacle and its erection 
are contemporaneous with the events narrated, proof 
is established that the Hebrews at an early period 
of their history had attained a high degree of skill 
in the embroiderer’s craft. Wilkinson (“Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” ii. 166) sees 
adaptations of Egyptian models in the hangings of 
the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 86, xxvii. 16, xxxvi. 37, 
xxxvii. 18) and in Aaron's coat and girdle (Ex. 
xxviii. 89, xxxix. 29). On theother hand, Delitzsch 
(“Babel und Bibel”), among others, assumes that in 
this and many other things the Babylonians must 
be regarded as the teachers of the Hebrews. At all 
events, in the early days of the Israelitish invasion 
and occupation of Canaan, embroidered cloth was 
valuable because rare enough to be coveted as booty 
in war (Judges v. 80). 

In Hebrew three words are employed to connote 
the craft and the finished product: (1) * Tashbez " 
and its derivative forms are used exclusively in 
Exodus (xxviii. 4) in connection with sacerdotal 
garments (A. V. “broidered”; R. V. “checkered ”). 
The root also occurs in the description of the 
princess’ dress, Ps. xlv. 14, where the R. V. has 
*inwrought with gold." In the Mishnah the root 
stands for smoothing and ornamenting wood or 
metal (Hul. 25a, b). (2) *Rakam" (whence *rik- 
mah” and “rokem”) means to embroider in colors 
with the needle; to variegate (Judges v. 80; Ezek. 
xvi. 10, 18, 18; xxvi. 16; xxvii. 7, 16 [comp. Cornill. 
“Ezekiel,” text]; Ps. xlv. 15). It is used also of 
the colors of feathers (Ezek. xvii. 8) and of stones 


Embron 
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(I Chron. xxix. 2). In the Targum the derivative 
noun NDADI stands for colored dots; while in 
Syriac Nnpnn means “freckles.” “Rokem " is the 
name of the craftsman (Ex. xxvi. 36), generally as- 
sociated with (8) “hashab” (whence *hosheb"; R. 
V. “the cunning workman”). According to Yoma 
72b, *hosheb " designates the designer of the colored 
pattern, which the rokem followed and executed 
with the needle. But R. Nehemiah is probably 
more exact in saying that the rokem works with the 
needle, and hence variegates only one side of the 
fabric; while the hosheb is a weaver who works his 
pattern on both sides (see Kimhi to Judges v. 30; 
idem, in “Sefer ha-Shorashim," s.v. mopa; Moore, 
“Judges,” p. 171, with reference to Judges v. 30). 
Figuratively, “rakam” is used both in the Bible 
(Ps. exxxix. 15) and in later Hebrew (Yer. Bezah i. 
60a; Lev. R. xxix. ; Niddah 24b) for the forming of 
the embryo, undoubtedly because the veinsand arte- 
ries giveit the appearance of an embroidered pattern. 


Rh. G. H. 


EMBRON FAMILY, THE. See AMBRON. 


EMBRYO (1my): The young of a mammal while 
still connected with the body of its mother. The 
child “en ventresa mere” of English law was a sub- 
ject of dispute between theancient and the new Hala- 
kah, the former considering it a separate living being, 
and the latter as only a part ora limb of its mother. 
The view of the ancient Halakah was subsequently 
followed by the Samaritans and Karaites, while the 
new Halakah was represented mostly by the Phari- 
sees and Rabbinites, though there is reason to be- 
lieve that the school of Shammai, known for its con- 
servative tendencies, tried to carry out the tradition 
of the old Halakah. But apparently even the Rab- 
binites were not always consistent. This contro- 
versy concerned mostly ritual questions, as, for in- 
stance, Whether the embryois qualified as permitted 
food in the slaughtering of the cow. According to 
the ancient Halakah, which considers it as an inde- 
pendent being by itself, it would require special 
slaughtering, and, as this is impossible, all embryos 
are therefore forbidden for food. The point would 
also concern the criminal law, as in the case of aman 
causing the death of the embryo by injuring its 
mother. According to the old Halakah he would be 
considered as a murderer; according to the new he 
would only be treated as a man injuring a limb. 
Another instance would be the execution of a preg- 
nant woman condemned to death by the court. Ac. 
cording to the first view the execution could not take 
place until the child was born; according to the lat- 
ter, the embryo, as part of her being, has to suffer by 
the death of the mother. With regard to civil ques- 
tions it is considered as a living child in some cases, 
but not in all. 

The still-born child does not inherit from its 
mother, so as to transmit her inheritance to its 
brothers on the father’s side. But if the child lives 
but an hour after the mother, it does transmit her 
inheritance. 

It is doubtful whether a gift or legacy to an un- 
born child can be made valid at all. It is admitted 
that if the words of the gift or legacy are “in præ- 
senti ” it does not take effect, as the child “en ventre ? 


is incapable of receiving a benefit; if the words are: 
" When such a woman gives birth, I give to the 
child,” it is still disputable, unless the embryo is the 
child of the giver himself, in which case the gift or 
legacy is valid. ' 

The child unborn at the father's death, but com- 
ing to life afterward, does not diminish the share of 
the first-born son. This position of the Talmud 
(B. B. 142a, b) is illustrated by Rashbam (who here 
takes Rashi's place) thus: If Jacob, dying, leaves 
120 minas of silver and two sons—Reuben (first) 
and Simeon (second)—and his wife is afterward de- 
livered of a third son, Levi, Reuben gets one-third 
of the whole (— 40 minas) and one-third of the re- 
mainder; that is, he receives altogether 66% minas; 
the remaining 533 minas are divided equally between 
Simeon and Levi, who each receive 263 minas. 
Should Levi die afterward, Reuben would get one, 
third of the whole (= 40 minas) plus one-half the 
remainder; that is, Reuben and Simeon would have 
respectively 80 and 40 minas, just as if Levi had not 
been born. 

As has been mentioned under AGNATES, à pos- 
thumous first-born son does not receive a double 
share. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Zekiyyah, viii. 5; ib. Naha- 
lot, ii. 3; Hoshen Mishpat, 276, 5; 277, 8, 5; Geiger, Ur- 
schrift, p. 336; idem, JNachgelassene Schriften, v. (st 
Abtheilung, Hebrew, pp. 112, 115-120); Monatssehrift, 1859, 


p. 400. 
S. S. L. N. D. 


EMDEN: Prussian maritime town in the prov- 
ince of Hanover. It is not known when Jews first 
settled there. In the sixteenth century David Gans 
mentions (^ Zemah Dawid,” 1581, ii.) Jews at Em- 
den. In the letter of complaints (March 9, 1590) 
against Count Edzard I. and *the magistrate," ad- 
dressed by the citizens of Emden to the imperial com- 
missioners, who had come to Emden to settle the 
difficulties between the sovereign and his subjects, 
the citizens included as a grievance the fact that the 
Jews were permitted the public exercise of their re- 
ligion, and that they wore no distinctive badge. 
The commissioners dismissed this complaint, and 
the Jews continued in the city as heretofore. En- 
no's son, Ulrich II., received Jews at his court; and 
once à Jewish couple was married by a rabbi in the 
presence of the whole court, This aroused the ire 
of a zealous Lutheran clergyman, Walther, who ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “In the presence of 100 
devils one pair of devils has been coupled by an 
elderly devil; people have no regard either for God 
or for myself.” In the memoirs of Glückel of Ha- 
MELN (1645-1719) mention is made of a rabbi of 
Frisia, of David Hanau, and of other Jews of 
Emden. In 1744 Emden, with East Friesland, be- 
came part of Prussia, and the Jews in these districts 
came under Prussian regulations. At that time the 
yearly sum paid for protection by the Jews of East 
Friesland amounted to 776 thalers; in Emden itself 
the regularly protected Jew had the right to be- 
queath this protection to one son, on payment of 
80 thalers. 

On May 80, 1762, there was an uprising against 
the Jews of Emden, who were accused of having 
caused the depreciation of the coinage; and the 
magistrate did not succeed in dispersing the mob 
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until the houses of four of the most wealthy Jews 
had been destroyed, though not sacked. After the 
peace of Tilsit, in 1807, N apoleon incorporated East 
Friesland with the kingdom of Holland, under his 
brother Louis Bonaparte, who freed the Jews from 
their restrictions and granted them (Feb. 25, 1808) 
the same rights and privileges as the Jewsof France 
—Lthat is, equal citizenship. Heavy payments for 

protection were no longer exacted. 


Under At that time there were about 1,364 
French Jews in the Emden arrondissement. 


Protection. Of that number there were not more 
than 500 in the city of Emden, and of 
these about 100 were in indigent circumstances. 
After the consistorial organization of the six new 
districts under the central consistory of Paris in 1811, 
Emden became the seat of the synagogue for the 
departmental localities of Oester-Ems (1,500 Jews), 
Wesermündungen (1,199), and Oberems (1,076). 

After the wars of liberation, Emden came under 
the dominion of the kings of Hanover, and the Jews 
were thrown back under former conditions, from 
which they were not liberated until 1842. Since 
1866 Emden, with Hanover, has belonged to Prussia. 
The community of Emden numbered in 1902 about 
900. 

Emden has been for centuries the home of famous 
rabbis. The following may-be mentioned: Mena- 
hem b. Jacob ha-Kohen; Moses Simon b. Nathan 
ha-Kohen (d. 1668); Simon ha-Kohen (d. 1725); 
Jacob ExbpEN; Abraham b. Jacob (d. 1758); Abra- 
ham Moses Kelmy ha-Levi; Baruch Kóoslin; Meïr 
Glogau b. Aaron (d. 1809); Abraham b. Aryeh Lób 
b. Hayyim Lówenstamm; Samson Rapbael Hirsch 
(1841-47); Hermann Hamburger (d. 1870); P. Buch- 
holz (d. 1892); Dr. Löb, district rabbi of Emden, in 
1902. 

A magistrate of Emden is credited with granting, 
in 1649, privileges to Portuguese Jews, which were 
renewed in 1708,.and in virtue of which they be- 
came full citizens. Among the Portuguese at 
Emden may be mentioned the physician Abraham 
German (1752), formerly living at Amsterdam; Isaac 
van der Hock (1753); Isaac de Lemos (1765); and 
Isaac Aletrino (1782). They were favorably re- 
ceived in the town, because, as the magistrate de- 
clared, * People of this kind are useful, and even in- 
dispensable, for carrying on the West-Indian trade." 
Four Jews of Emden are mentioned among those 
whoattended the fairat Leipsic in 1690, and a larger 
number are mentioned in the responsa of Jacob 
Emden (Responsa, ii., Nos. 24 ef seg.) and in his 
autobiography (* Megillat Sefer,” ed. Kahana, pp. 
219 et seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lósing, Gesch. der Stadt Emden biszum Ver- 
rag von Delfsyhi, 1595, pp. 6, note a, 208, Emden, 1848 ; Schudt, 
Jüdische Merekwüraigkeiten,i. 315; Jüd. Literaturblatt, 
1881, No. 39, p. 153; Löwenstein, Blätter fiir Jid. Gesch. und 


Literatur, 1902, iii., No. 4, pp. 89 et seg.; Lewin, Das Emdener 


Memorhuch, in Weisamanis Monatsschrift, Jan., 1890, p. 
97 ; Feb., 1890, p. 83; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 479, and note 11; 
Grunwald, Portugiesengrüber auf Deutscher. Erde, Ham- 
burg, 1902, pp. 142-151, and A. Lewinsky's review of this work 
in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1902, No. 45, p. 540: AMonatssehrift, 
1901 p. 477 ; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 123, s.v. Liturgie, 
Ano SUBDIOmenp p. 197, No. 1026; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, 
p. 312. 


D. A. LEw. 


EMDEN, HERMANN SELIGMANN : Ger- 
manengraverand photographer; born at Frankfort- 
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on-the-Main Oct. 18, 1815; died there Sept. 6, 1875. 
Early evincing a love for art and unable to afford an 
academic education, he entered an engraving and 
lithographic establishment asan apprentice, endeav- 
oring especially to perfect himself in the artistic side 
of his work. In 1888 he left Frankfort and went 
to Hersfeld, Darmstadt, and Bonn. His portrait- 
engraving of Pope Pius IX. and his views of Caub, 
Bornhofen, and the Maxburg belong to this period. 
He also turned his attention to photography, then 
in its infancy, and was one of the first to establish a 
studio at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Ife made his rep- 
utation as photographer by the work “Der Dom zu 


Mainz und Seine Denkmäler in 36 Originalphoto- 


graphien," to which Lübke refers several times in 
his * History of Art.” Emden was the first to com- 
pose artistic photographic groups (*Die Rastatter 
Dragoner," *Die Saarbrücker Ulanen," etc.) and 
was also among the first to utilize photography for 
the study of natural science. 

8. A. W. 

EMDEN, JACOB ISRAEL BEN ZEBI 
ASHKEN AZI (Ya/ABoeZ); officially called JACOB 


HERSCHEL): German Talmudist and anti-Shab- 


bethaian; born at Altona June 4, 1697; died there 
April 19, 1776. Until seventeen Emden studied Tal- 
mud under his father, known as “Hakam Zebi,” 
first at Altona, then (1710-14) at Amsterdam. In 
1715 hemarried the daughter of Mordecai ben Naph- 
tali Kohen, rabbi of Ungarish-Brod, Moravia, and 
continued his studies in his father-in-law’s yeshibah. 
Emden became well versed in all branches of Tal- 
mudie literature; later he studied philosophy, 
Cabala, and grammar, and made an effort to acquire 
the Latin and Dutch languages, in which, however, 
he was seriously hindered by his belief that a Jew 
should occupy himself with secular sciences only 
during the hour of twilight. He was also opposed 
to philosophy, and maintained that the “Moreh” 
could not have been written by Maimonides (“ Mit- 
pahat Sefarim”). Hespent three years at Ungarish- 
Brod, where he held the oftice of private lecturer 
in Talmud. Then be became a dealer in jewelry 
and other articles, which occupation compelled him | 
to travel. Tle generally declined toaccept the office 
of rabbi, though in 1728 he was induced to accept 
the rabbinate of Emden, from which place he took 
his name. 

In 1733 he returned to Altona, where he obtained 
the permission of the Jewish community to possess 
aprivatesynagogue. Emden wasat first on friendly 
terms with Moses Hagis, the head of the Portuguese 
community at Altona, who was afterward turned 
against Emden by some calumny. His relations with 
Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen, the chief rabbi of the 
German community, were strained from the very 
beginning. Emden seems to have considered every 
successor of his father as an intruder. A few years 
later Emden obtained from the King of Denmark 
the privilege of establishing at Altona a printing- 
press. lle was soon attacked for his publication of 
the *Siddur ‘Ammude Shamayim,” being accused 
of having dealt arbitrarily with the text. His op- 
ponents did not cease denouncing him even after he 
had obtained for his work the approbation of the 
chief rabbi of the German communities. 


Emden 


Emden is especially known for his controversial 
activities, his attacks being generally directed 
against the adherents, or those he supposed to be 


adherents, of Shabbethai Zebi. Of these comntroser- 
sies the most celebrated was that with Jonathan 
Eybeschütz, who in Emden’s eyes was a convicted 
Shabbethaian. The controversy lasted several years, 
continuing even after Eybeschtitz’s death. Emden’s 
assertion of the heresy of his antagonist was chiefly 

based on the interpretation of some 


Emden- amulets prepared by Eybeschütz, in 
Eybe- which Emden professed to see Shab- 
schütz bethaian allusions (see EvnrscniTz, 
Con- JONATHAN). Hostilities began before 
troversy. Eyvbeschütz left Prague; when Eybe- 


schütz was named chief rabbi of the 
three communitiesof Altona, Hamburg, and Wands- 
beck (1751). the controversy reached the stage of 
intense and bitter antagonism. Emden maintained 
that he was at first prevented by threats from pub- 
lishing anything against Eybeschütz. He solemnly 
declared in his synagogue the writer of the amulets 


to be a Shabbethaian heretic and deserving of ex- - 


communication. : 

The majority of the community favoring Eybe- 
schütz, the council condemned Emden asa calumnia- 
tor. People were ordered, under pain of excommun- 
ication, not to attend Emden’s synagogue, and he 
himself was forbidden to issue anything from his 
press. As Emden still continued his philippics 
against Eybeschütz, he was ordered by the council 
of the three communities to leave Altona. This he 
refused to do, relying on the strength of the king's 
charter, and he was, as he maintained, relentlessly 
persecuted. His life seeming to be in actual danger, 
he left the town and took refuge in Amsterdam 
(May, 1751), where he had many friends and where 
he joined the household of his brother-in-law, Aryeh 
Löb b. Saul, rabbi of the Ashkenazic community. 
Emden's cause was subsequently taken up by the 
court of King Frederick of Denmark, and on June 
9, 1792, a judgment was given in favor of Emden, 
severely censuring the council of the three commu- 
nities and condemning them toa fine of one hundred 
thalers. Emden then returned to Altona and t ook 
possession of his synagogue and printing-establish- 
ment, though he was forbidden to continue his agi- 
tation against Eybeschütz. The latter's partizans, 
however, did not desist from their warfare against 
Emden. They accused him before theauthoritics of 
continuing to publish denunciations against his op- 
ponent. One Friday evening (July 8, 1755) his 
house was broken into and, his papers seized and 
turned over to the * Ober-Prüsident," Von Kwalen. 
Six months later Von Kwalen appointed a commis- 
sion of three scholars, who, after a close examina- 
tion, found nothing which could inculpate Emden. 

Emden was undoubtedly very quick-tempered 
and of a jealous disposition. The truth or falsity 
of his denunciations against Eybeschütz can not be 
proved, but the fact remains that he quarreled with 
almost all his contemporaries. Ife considered that 
every man who was not for him was against him, 
and attacked him accordingly. Still, he seems to 
have enjoyed a certain authority, even among the 
Polish rabbis, the majority of whom sided with 
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Evbeschütz, and had once even excommunicated 
Emden upon the. initiative of Hayyim of Lublin 
(1751). Thus in 1756 the members of the Synod of 
Constantinor applied to Emden to aid in repressing 
the Shabbethaian movement. As the Shabbethaians 
referred much to the Zohar, Emden thought it wise 
to examine that book, and after a careful study he 
concluded that a great part of the Zohar was the 
production ofan impostor (see * Mitpahat Sefarim ”). 

Emden’s works show him to have been possessed 
of critical powers rarely found among his contem- 
poraries, who generally took things for granted. He 
was strictly Orthodox, never deviating the least 
from tradition, even when the difference in time and 
circumstance might have fairly been regarded as 
warranting a deviation from the old custom. In 1779 
the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin having issued a 
deeree forbidding burial on the day of death, the 
Jews in his territories approached Emden with the 
request that he demonstrate from the Talmud that 
a longer exposure of à corpse would be against the 
Law. Emden referred them to Mendelssohn, who 
had great influence with Christian authorities; but 
as Mendelssohn agreed with the ducal order, Emden 
wrote to him and urged the desirability of opposing 
the duke if only to remove the suspicion of irrelig- 
iousness he (Mendelssohn) had aroused by his asso- 
ciations. 

Emden was a very prolific writer; his works fall 
into two classes, polemical.and rabbinical. Among 
the former are: 

Torat ha-kena’ot, a biography of Shabbethai Zebi, and criti- 
cisms of Nehemiah Hayyon, Jonathan Eybesehütz, and others. 
Amsterdam, 1752. 

‘Edut be-Ya'akob, on the supposed heresy of Eybeschütz, and 

including Iggeret Shum, a letter to the rabbis 
His Works. ofthe “Four Lands." Altona, 1756. 
Shimmush, comprising three smaller works: 
Shot la-Sus and. Meteg la-Hamor, on the growing influence of 
the Shabbethaians, and Shebet le-Gew Kesilim. a refutation of 
heretical demonstrations. Amsterdam, 1758-02. 

Shebirat Luhot ha-Awen, a refutation of Eybeschütz's '' Luhot 
'Edut." Altona, 1759. 

Sehok ha-Kesil, Yekeb Ze'eb, and Gat Derukah, three polemical 
works published in the “ Hit'abbekut of one of his pupils. Al- 


tona, 1162. A 

Hereb Pitiyyot, Iegeret Purim, Teshubot ha-Minim, and Zik- 
karon be-Sefer, on money-changers and bankers (unpublished). 

His rabbinical works include: 

Lehein Shamayim, a commentary on the Mishnah, with a 
treatise in two parts, on Maimonides’ ` Yad,” Bet ha-Behirah. 
Altona, 1728 ; Wandsbeck, 1783. 

Iggeret BikRoret, responsa. Altona, 1738, 

She’elat Ya'abez, a collection of 872 responsa. Altona, 1739-59, 

Siddur Teflllah, an edition of the ritual with a commentary, 
grammatical notes, ritual laws, and various treatises, in three 
parts: Bet-El, Sha'ar ha-Shamayim, and Migdal ‘Oz. It also 
includes a treatise entitled Eben Bohan, and a criticism on 
Menahem di Lonzano’s “‘Abodat Mikdash," entitled Seder 
Abodah. Altona, 1745-48. 

‘Ez Abot, a commentary to Abot, with Lehem Nekudim, gram- 
niatieal notes. Amsterdam, 1751. 

Sha'agat Aryeh, a sermon, also included in his Kishshurim 
le-Ya'akob. Amsterdam, 1755. 

Seder “Olam Rabbah we-Zuta, the two Seder ‘Olam and 
the Megillat Ta‘anit, edited with critical notes. Hamburg, 1757. 

Mor u-Kezi'ah, novelle on the Orah Hayyim,in two parts: 
the first part, Mitpahat Sefarim, being an expurgation of the 
Zohar; the second, a criticism on " Emunat Hakamim " and 
" Mishnat Hakamim," and polemical letters addressed to the 
rabbi of Königsberg. Altona, 1761-68. 

Zizim u-Ferahim. a collection of cabalistic articles arranged 
in alphabetical order. Altona, 1768. 

Luah Eresh, grammatical notes on the prayers, and a criticism 
of Solomon Hena's " Sha'are Tetlllah." Altona, 1769. 
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Shemesh Zedakah. Altona, 1712. 
Pesah Gadol, Tefillat Yesharim, and Holi Ketem. 


[rd 


1775. 
Sha‘are ‘Azarah. Altona, 1770. 
Dibre Emet u-Mishpat shalom (n. d. and n. p.). 
His unpublished rabbinical writings are the fol- 
lowing : 
Kishshurim le-Ya‘akob, collection of sermons. 
Za'akat Damim, refutation of the blood accusation in Poland. 
Halakah Pesukah. 
Hilketa li-Meshiha, responsum to R. Israel Lipschütz. 
Mada'ah Rabbah. 
Gal-Ed, commentary to Rashi and to the Targuin of the Pen- 


tateuch. 

Em la-Binah, commentary to the whole Bible. 

Em la-Mikra we la-Masoret, also a commentary to the Bible. 

Marginal novell on the Talmud of Babylon. 

Megillat Sefer, containing biographies of himself and of his 
father. 

Emden also annotated the following works: 
Saadia Gaon’s “Sefer ha-Pedut we ha-Purkan”; 
Elijah Levita's “Meturgeman”;  Estori Farhi’s 
* IKaftor u-Ferah”; Caro’s “ Kereti u-Feleti”; Isaac 
b. Judah ha-Levi's “Pa‘aneah Raza”; Isaac Abra- 
vanel’s “Rosh Amanah”; Maimonides’ “Iggerot”; 
Moses Graf's “ Wayakhel Mosheh ”; Benjamin Musa- 
fia’s “ Musaf he-‘Aruk.” Wagenaar, in his “ Tole- 
dot Ya'abez" attributes to Emden the cabalistic 
“ Mahnayim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Griitz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 348-388; Meyillat Se- 
fer (Emden's autobiography), Warsaw, 1896 ; Wagenaar, To- 
ledot Ya'abez, Amsterdam, 1868; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim,i. 
96 ; Fürst, in Orient, Lit. vii. 442; Halberstamm,in Berliner's 
Magazin, v. 203, ix. 173; D. Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, 
xl. 330-331, xli. 833-336, 362-369, 426-429; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 
210-211. On the controversy between Emden and Eybeschiitz 
see Ha-Shahar, vi. 343 ct seq., xii. 181-192, 548-552, 602-610, 
646-652, 680-692. 

S. 8, M. Sen. 

EMERALD. See Gems. 

EMET WE-YAZZIB: The initial words of the 
morning benediction following the Shema‘ and clo- 
sing with the Ge’ullah (“Redemption”). Recited 
by the priests after the Shema‘ in the morning serv- 
ice in the Temple hall, “lishkat ha-gazit” (Tamid v. 
1), it has retained its place in the service ever since, 
and the rule afterward was made not to interrupt 
the connection between the last two words of the 
third portion of the Shema‘, the chapter on zizit, 
and “emet,” asif the words, “the Lord your God "— 
“is true," formed one sentence (comp. Jer. x. 10; 
Ber. ii. 9; 14a, b). Zunz (* G. V.” p. 883) thinks the 
original benediction contained only forty-five words, 
but the fact that it had the name * Emet we-Yazzib ? 
in the earliest times upsets his theory of the original 
simplicity of the benediction. The first sentence, 
“True and firm, established and enduring, right and 
faithful, beloved and precious, desirable and pleas- 
ant, revered and mighty, well ordered and accepta- 
ble, good and beautiful [a strange mixture of He- 
brew and Aramean words], is Thy word unto us 
forever and ever,” refers to the Shema‘ asa solemn 
profession of the unity of God. This is followed by 
two other sentences, beginning with “Emet,” refer- 
ring possibly to the two other sections of the 
Shema', while the other sentences beginning with 
" Emet "—the German liturgy has three, the Sephar- 
die five-—are addressed to God, and lead on to the 
idea of God as Redeemer. 

That the * Emet we-Yazzib " should contain refer- 
ences to God's kingdom, to the redemption of Isracl 


Altona, 
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from Egypt, and to the wonders of the Red Sea, is 

a rule made as early as the tannaitic time (Tosef., 

Ber. ii. 1; Yer. Ber. i, 8d). Zunz (L.c.) assigns the 

latter part, describing in poetic and partly alpha- 

betic-acrostic form the wonders of divine redemp- 
tion, to payyetanim of the geonic age. The tone, 
however, of exuberant joy at Israe's redemption, 
the accentuation of the “humble,” and the special 
reference to the Song of Moses as the hymn of 

“great rejoicing,” indicate a Hasidean origin (comp. 

Philo, * De Vita Contemplativa ”; Rev. xv. 8). Still, 

the concluding formula was not fixed before the 

geonic time (see Zunz, 4c. ; Rapoport, “ Kalir,” p. 

146; LITURGY). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abudraham, Siddwr Shaharit : Landshut, in 
Edelman's Hegyon Leb, p. 50. Königsberg, 1845 ; Beer, 24. bo- 
dat Yisrael, p. 84, Ródelsheim, 1868; Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, iii. 196, note 1. 


A. K. 
EMIGRATION. See MIGRATION. ! 


EMIM. (“terrible ones”): A nameapplied (Deut. 
ii. 10) to the original inhabitants of Moab, though 
the Septuagint reads for it 'Ouuíév. 'The name is used 
(Gen. xiv, 5) to designate also the inhabitants of the 
plain of Kirjathaim, Here the Septuagint calls them 
'Oupatot, but in both passages the Vulgate supports 
the Hebrew text. 

They are described (Deut. l.e.) as the former pos- 
sessors of the land, and are said to. be “a people 
great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim, which also 
were accounted Rephaim ” (A. V. “ giants”). 

Kirjathaim, with which they are connected in 
Gen. l.c., was north of the Arnon, among the towns 
taken by the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxxii. 87; 
Josh. xiii. 19; and G. A. Smith, “ Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land,” pp. 567, note 1; 568, note 
1) Itis now called * Kureyat.? 

The name * Emim " was probably given in conse- 
quence of the terror inspired by these better-nour-- 
ished inhabitants, who, to the underfed, undersized 


men of the desert, seemed giants. 
J. JR, G. A. B. 


EMIN PASHA (EDUARD CARL OSCAR 
THEODOR SCHNITZER): German explorer; 
born at Oppeln, Prussian Silesia, March 28, 1840; 
killed at Kinena Station, Kongo Free State, Oct. 23 
or 24, 1802, When he was only two years old his 
parents moved to Neisse, where in 1846 the boy was 
baptized into the Protestant Church. After finish- 
ing his studies at the Neisse gymnasium, he studied 
medicine at Breslau, Königsberg, and Berlin, pass- 
ing the M.D. examination in 1564. From childhood 
it was his ambition to travel. This desire had such 
a strong hold on him that he left the university in 
1864 before passing his state examination, and went 
to England, then to Italy, and finally to Turkey. 
In 1865 he was appointed quarantine medical ofli- 
cer at Antivari near Constantinople, which posi- 
tion he held for four years. In 1870 he became 
physician to Hakki Ismail Pasha, after whose death 
he paid (1874) a brief visit to his homo, and, trav- 
cling through Germany, Austria, and Italy, went 
to Egypt. He arrived in Khartum Dee. 8, 1875, 
joined Gordon Pasha, then governor of the Equa- 
torial Provinces, at Lado, became his physician, 
taking the name of “Emin,” and was often entrusted 
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with responsible political and administrative duties. 
When Gordon became governor-general of the Su- 
dan, he appointed Emin Bey governor of the Equa- 
torial Provinces (1878). 

Emin explored and inspected his province with 
indefatigable zeal. In the meantime the Mahdi 
uprising had begun, and Rauf Pasha, the successor 
of Gordon, had himself been succeeded by Abd el- 
Kader in 1882. In the spring of that year Emin 
Bey went to Khartum. Returning to Lado, he found 
that the rebellion had spread to his province. He 
had endeavored to keep control of Equatoria, but 
the successes of the Mahdi made it increasingly dif- 
ficult. In 1888 the last steamer with merchandise 
and news arrived 
from Khartum. In 
1885 Khartum fell 
and Gordon was slain. 
Emin was forced to 
retire to Wadelai. Re- 
bellion broke out in 
his own camp, and in 
1886 he received the 
news Officially that 
the Egyptian govern- 
, ment had abandoned 
the Sudan. Emin Pa- 
WS sha was given “un- 
. limited freedom of ac- 
tion, and permission 
to retreat upon Eng- 
lish territory, if nec- 
essary.” For the fol- 
lowing two years news from Emin was scanty, but 
he still held his province and cared for it as best he 
could. 

After Gordon’s death, interest in the Mahdi up- 
rising centered around Emin Pasha, and men like 
Wilhelm Junker, Karl Peters, Dr. Schweinfurth, 
and Stanley projected relief expeditions. In 1887 
Stanley was sent out from England. After many 
dangerous adventures he met Emin Pasha at the 
southwest corner of the Albert Nyanza on April 29, 
1888. A German relief expedition under Karl 
Peters had been started, but was abandoned when 
the news from Stanley was received. Stanley’s ar- 
rival in Africa had changed Emin Pasha’s position 
greatly. Emin himself had no intention of leaving 
his province and being relieved. When thenews of 
Stanley reached Emin’s soldiers, an uprising took 
place, and the pasha was made a prisoner by his own 
men, who did not wish to leave Equatoria, or to be 
left without their chief. Finally, Emin consented 
to follow Stanley. On Dec. 4, 1889, he arrived at 
Bagamoyo and was received with great honor, but 
had the misfortune to mect with an accident which 
changed his plans entirely. In March, 1890, he en- 
tered the German service to conduct an exploring 
expedition to the Victoria Nyanza. The expedition 
was not very successful. Emin Pasha disobeyed 
instructions, and was therefore recalled by the Ger- 
man governor Wissmann. Emin, however, pushed 
onward, leaving German territory and marching 
upon the territory of the Kongo Free State. Heen- 
tered his old province, but, turning southwest, 
marched through the Kongo Free State toward the 


Emin Pasha. 


Kongo. Again the news from Emin became scanty, 
till in October, 1892, Arabs brought information to 
the coast that the pasha had been assassinated. 

Emin was an accomplished linguist, a scientific 
explorer, and an able organizer and. diplomat. He 
added greatly to the knowledge then existing of 
the ornithology, ethnography, and meteorology of 
equatorial Africa. 

Emin has left several well-kept diaries, and he 
contributed to various journals and periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Georg Schweitzer, Briefe und Wissenschaft- 
liche Aufzeichnungen Emin Pasha’s, Eng. ed., New York, 
1898 (ii. 813-314 gives a full bibliography). 

S p T 


EMISSARY. See AGENCY, LAW OF; ATTORNEY. 
EMMANUEL. See IMMANUEL. 


EMMAUS ('Euuaic, ' Auuavc, 'Eupaop; probably 


“transcriptions of non = “ warm[springs] "): Name of 


three places in Palestine. 1. A town, or place, 
memorable for the defeat of Gorgias by Judas Mac- 
cabeus (I Mace. iii. 40), situated in southern Judea, 
22 miles, or 176 stadia, from Jerusalem. Its inhab- 
itants were sold as slaves by Cassius (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiv. 11, 8 2; “B. J.” i. 11, § 2); but, through 
the exertions of Hyrcanus, they were freed by Mar- 
cus Antonius (^ Ant.” xiv. 19, $ 2). Afterward Em- 
maus became à Jewish toparchy, the general of 
which was John the Essene (^B. J.” ii. 20, § 4). 
Burned (c. 4 c. EF.) by the Roman general Varus, it. 
was rebuilt about 220 by Julius Africanus, receiv- 
ing the name of “Nicopolis.” Itis known at pres- 
ent as “Amwas,” south-southeast from Lydda. 
Emmaus is frequently mentioned in the Talmud and 
Midrash. Thespelling varies— DINAN, DINDY, D'Y. 
mhNDy,and DNAN. It is stated (Eccl. R. vii. 7) that 
after the death of R. Johanan b. Zakkai all his dis- 
ciples remained at Jabneh, with the exception of 
Eleazar b. ‘Arak, who went to Emmaus because it 
wasa healthful place with fresh water. Certain Tal- 
mudic doctors held discussions there (Mak. 13a; 
Ker. 15a) Two noble families are mentioned at 
Emmaus, whose daughters were married to priests 
(Ar. ii. 5). 

2. A small place in Galilee, between Tiberias and 
Gadara, the Talmudic mon. ANNA, mao" qnn, 
and 333 jon, once written (noy (Yer. ‘Er. v. 22d; 
Tosef., ‘Er. p. 146, 5; M. K. iii. 82; Sheb. ix. 89). 
It is spoken of by Josephus (“ Ant.” xviii. 2, § 8) as 
' Auuadvc, and (* B. J.” iv. 1, 8 8) as being colonized 
by Vespasian. 

3. A village 7} miles, or 60 stadia, from Jerusa- 
lem; mentioned by Luke (xxiv.13) ; it has been identi- 
fied by Eusebius and Jeromewith Emmaus-Nicopolis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, in Monatsschrift, ii. 112, 113; Rapo- 

port, ‘Erek Millin, pp. 110-113; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 100-102; 

Sehiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 206, ii. 170. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


EMMERICH FAMILY. Sce GOMPERZ. 


EMPEDOCLES OF AGRIGENTUM: Greek 
philosopher and disciple of Pythagoras; flourished 
in the fifth century B.C. 

Empedocles! system, modified by the Neoplatonic 
school, entered into Arabic philosophy, and found 
exponents among the Jewish philosophers of Spain 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. A certain 
Mohammed ben Abdallah ibn Masarrah, at the 


Empereur 
En Sof 


beginning of the tenth century, brought from the 

Orient to Spain divers works wrongly attributed to 

Empedocles. 

The most renowned representative of the pseudo- 
Empedocles' system among Jewish philosophers was 
Ibn Gabirol. Universal matter, embracing all sim- 
ple and composite substances, to which the immediate 
action of the will of God was confined, forms the 
basis of his * Mekor Hayyim”; and Shem-Tob, its 
Hebrew translator, expressly says that Gabirol ex- 
pounded therein the theories contained in Emped- 
ocles "On the Quintessence” (Munk, * Mélanges 
de Philosophie Juive ct Arabe,” p. 8). Moses ibn 
Ezra, in his *'Arugat ha-Bosem” (* Zion,” ii. 184), 
cites the opinion of Empedocles to the effect that 
attributes can not be ascribed to God. Judah ha- 
Levi, in the “Cuzari” (iv. 358, v. 406), mentions 
several times the school of Empedocles, which he 
criticizes, as he does also those of the other philoso- 
phers. Joseph ibn Zaddik (*‘Olam Katan,” p. 52) 
recommends the works of Empedocles on the primal 
will; while Maimonides (* Pe'er ha-Dor,” p. 28b), as 
a pure Aristotelian, advises Ibn Tibbon not to waste 
his time on the works of Empedocles. 

Many traces of Empedocles’ teachings are found 
in the Cabala. The divine principle of love, which 
plays so great a part in his system, is emphasized in 
the Zohar. “In love,” savs the Zohar, “is found 
the secret of divine unity; it is love that unites the 
higher and lower stages, 1aising the lower to the 
Jevel of the higher, where all must be one” (Zohar, 
Wayakhel, ii. 216a: sce Jew. Encyc. iii. 476, s.c. 
CABALA). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal, pp. 261 et seg.: 
Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, p. 241; 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 16; Kaufmann, Die Attri- 
butenlehre in der Jüdisehen. Religionsphilosophie des Mit- 
telalters, pp. 125, 128, 809; idem, Studien. über Salomo Ibn 


Gabirol, 1899. 
K. I. Dn. 


EMPEREUR, CONSTANTIN WL’, OF OP- 
PIJCK: Professor of theology and Oriental lan- 
guages; born at Bremen July, 1591; died at Leyden 
July 1, 1648. His father, Antonius Cæsar, driven 
from his native country by religious persecution, 
went to Holland. Constantin graduated in 1619, 
and in the same year became professor of theology 
and Oriental languages at the University of Hard- 
erwijk, where he remained for eight years. 

In 1627 he was called to the University of Leyden, 
where a chair of Christian polemics had been estab- 
lished under the title * controversarium Judaicarum 
professor." In instituting this chair the university 
had two aims in view: to defend the Christian 
religion against the attacks of the Jews, and to con- 
vert Jews to Christianity. Constantin discharged 
his duties, which were rather those of a missionary 
than of a professor, with much tact and moderation, 
always avoiding aggressiveness, 

Constantin published the following works: “ Er- 
penii Grammatica Chaldieica, Syra et ZEthiopica; 
Talmudis Babylonici Codex Middoth,” Amsterdam, 
1628; “Sjomari Lyra Davidis,” Leyden, 1698; 
"Tractatus Middot, sive de Mesura Templi," db. 
1680; “Abrabanelis et Aliorum Commentatio in 
Jesaicum” (Hebrew and Latin), db. 1681; “Moses 
Kimchi Introductio ad Scientiam,” ctc., 2b. 1631; 
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"Josephi Jachiadw Paraphrasis in Danielem," Am- 
sterdam, 1683; "Itinerarium Benjaminis a Tudela” 
(Hebrew and Latin), Leyden, 1688; “Clavis Tal- 
mudiea, Completens Formulas, Loca Dialectica et 
Rhetorica Priscorum Judxorum,” ib. 1634: “De Legi- 
bus Ebreorum Forensibus,” 2b, 1687; * Disputationes 
Theologice Hardervicen: sive Systema Theologi- 
cum,” ib. 1648; “B. C. Bertramus, de Republica 
Ebreorum,” 2b. 1651. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Neder- 
land, pp. 259, 260; Siegenbeck, Geschiedenis der Leidsche 
Hoogesehoole, i. 136, 157, 166; Müller, Cat, van Porter, p. 18; 
Paquet, Histoire Littéraire des Pays-Bas, ii. 411 et seq.: 
Steinsehneider, in Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. ii. 149. 

G. I. Bn. 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. Sce Mas- 
TER AND SERVANT. 

EMRICH, SOLOMON BEN GUMPEL: 
Dayyan of Prague in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. He was the author of a work called 
“Shishshah Zir‘one ‘Arugah,” six discussions in re- 
gard to ritual laws, one of them being with Ezekiel 
Landau about the law of “halizah” (Prague, 1789). 
The three initials of the title of this work, yy, 
are also the initials of the author’s name, “Shclomoh 
Zalman Emrich.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 612; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 245. 
K. M. Sen. 


EN KELOHENU (nbn px): Ancient hymn, 
familiar from its occurrence in immediate succession 
to the Additional Service (Musar) at festivals, and 
in many liturgies on Sabbaths also. To the four 
titles, “our God," “our Lord,” “our King,” “our 
Savior,” are successively prefixed, with the neces- 
sary particles, words the initials of which spell out 
the acrostic ox (“Amen”). Two succeeding verses 
commence similarly with the words “Baruk” 
(Blessed) and * Attah " (Thon), which are the begin- 
ning of the formula of every benediction (compare 
Jewist ENCYCLOPEDIA, iii, 10). To make up an 
even number of verses there is added by the Sephar- 
dim a Biblical reference to desolate Zion; by the 
Ashkenazim, a reference to the incense, which is the 
subject of the Talmudical reading following the 
hymn. ; 

A parallel to the “En Kelohenu” is found in the 
“Sefer Hekalot," whence it was probably taken 
(compare Jellinek, * Bet ha-Midrash,” ii. 74 and iii. 
960) It seems that originally the hymn began with 
“Mi Kelohenu," as found in Siddur R. Amram. It 
had its present form, however, as carly as the time 


of Rashi, who pointed out the existence of theacros- 
ties “Amen,” “Baruk,” “ Attahb" (*&hibbole ha- 


Leket,” pp. 1a and 31a, also * Rokeah,” & 819). 

For the reasons alluded to in the case of the hymn 
ADON ‘OLAM, every composer of synagogal melody 
has prepared settings of “En Kelohenu.” Among 
the Ashkenazim, however, it is often read silently 
by the congregation. The Sephardim employ the 
traditional melody (A) given on p. 155; as in the 
case of others of their old tunes, it is utilized also 
for the HALLEL. | 

“En Kelohenu” was often employed as a table- 
hymn (ZĽeMIRAN) to be sung before the grace after 
meals on the Sabbath and festivals. A quaint ex- 
ample of this usage is preserved in “Der Jude” 
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of the convert. Gottfried Sclig (1769), where (ii. 98) EN SOF (*boundless"; “endless”): Cabalistic 
it is given as “an instance of the Jewish mode of | term for the Deity prior to His self-manifestation in 
singing." Birnbaum concludes that this expression | the production of the world, probably derived from 
an not be taken literally, since the melody as | Ibn Gabirol’s term," the Endless One " (she-en lo tik- 


EN KELOHENU (A) 
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transcribed contains notes much too high for ac- | lah). It was first used by AZRIEL BEN MENAHEM, 
curate rendering in the average domestic circle. 1t | who, sharing the Neoplatonic view that God can 
is here transposed to a more reasonable pitch. In | have no desire, thought, word, or action, emphasized 
some Palestinian and other Oriental congregations | by it the negation of any attribute. The Zohar ex- 
the hymn is similarly sung first in Hebrew and plains the term “En Sof" as follows: “Before He 
afterward in Spanish. gave any shape to the world, before He produced 


EN KELOHENU (B) 


Is ist kein Gott als un - ser Gott, en ke - lo - 
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ist kein Hel - fer als un - ser Hel - fer, en ké - mo - shi - ʻe - nu! 


En NA RE ee p. pond in | any form, He was alone, without form and without 

er Jüdische Kantor, 1883, p. 342; Cohen, in Jour. Folksong || ca lance to anvthine else. W 

por tse autos, 1S peni, in feraet, 1899, fil, 66; De | Tesemblance to anything else. Who then can com- 
Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies, Nos. 46 and 40 bis; Con- | prehend how He was before the Creation? Hence it 


solo, Libro dei Canti d Israele. No. 153; Cohen and Davis, : : . JURE 
Voice of Prayer and Praise, No. 101; S. Schechter, in | is forbidden to lend Him any form or similitude, or 


J. Q. Riv. 253, note. $4. d even to call Him by His sacred name, or to indicate 
A. a 4 . . 7 i . » » 
F. L. C. Iim by a single letter ora single point. . . . But 


Kadesh (Gen. xiv. 7, R. V.) probably KADESH- assy], He used him as a chariot [225] wherein to 
BARNEA, the place where Chedorlaomer with his | descend, and He wishes to be called after His form, 
three companions slew the Amalekites and the | which is the sacred name ‘ YuwH’” (part ii., sec- 
Amorites. tion “Bo,” 42b). In other words, * Eu Sof” signifies 


EN-MISHPAT (Dawn Py): Another name for after He created the form of the Heavenly Man [DTN 
E. G. H. | ä 


I. SEL. 


“the nameless being. 


— 


‘Ena 
Endingen 


In another passage the Zohar reduces the term 
to "En" (non-existent), because God so transcends 
human understanding as to be praetically non- 
existent (čb. part iii. 988b). The three letters com- 
posing the word “En” (mw) indicate the first three 
purely spiritual Sefirot (^ Shoshan Sodot,” 1b). Judah 
Hay yat, in his commentary “Minhat Yehudah” on 
the “Ma‘areket Elahut," gives the following ex- 
planation of the term “En Sof”: “Any nameof God 
which is found in the Biblecan not beapplied to the 
Deity prior to His self-manifestation in the Creation, 
because the letters of those names were produced 
only after the emanation. . . . Moreover, a name 
implies à limitation in its bearer; and this is im- 
possible in connection with the ‘En Sof.' ? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franck, La Kabbale, p. 130, Paris, 1889: 

Christian David Ginzburg, The Kabbalah, p. 105, London, 

1865; Joël, Die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar, passim, 

Leipsic, 1819; Myer, Qabbalah, pp. 251 et Seq., Philadelphia, 

1888; Ehrenpreis, Die Entwickelung der Emanationslehre 

in der Kabbala des XIII. Jahrhunderts, p. 26, Frankfort- 

on-the-Main, 1895; Karppe, Etude sur les Origines et la Nda- 

ture du Zohar, p. 914, Paris, 1901. 

K. I. BR. 


ʻENA, RAB: Babylonian scholar of the third 
amoraic generation (third century); contemporary 
of Rab Judah b. Ezekiel. The two were known as 
"sabe de Pumbedita” (elders of Pumbedita, Sanh. 
17b; ‘Er. 79b et seq.). 

‘Ena once pronounced at the house of the exilarch 
a halakic discourse which greatly displeased his 
younger contemporary Rabbah, and the latter de- 
clared his statement to be astounding and himself to 
deserve degradation by the removal of his “ meturge- 
man” (Hul. 84b; sce Rashi ad loc.), 

Rab Nahman, however, had a better opinion of 
‘Ena’s learning. Twice ‘Ena opposed Nahman's 
views (Pes. 88a; Meg. 14b); and both times Nah- 
man, familiarly addressing him as “‘Ena Saba” 
(Old ‘Ena ) or, according to some versions, “ ‘Anya 
Saba" (=“ Poor Old Man”; a play on his name, 
“ ‘Ena ”), points out that ‘Ena’s views as wellas his 
own are right, their respective applications depend- 
ing on circumstances. Both times he prefaces this 
with the remark, “From me and from thee will the 


tradition bear its name.” 
S. S. S. M. 


ENCHANTMENT. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA: A work containing infor- 
mation on all subjects, or exhaustive of one subject, 
arranged in systematic, usually alphabetical, order. 
Such works were not unknown in the Orient. 
Among Greek and Syriac Christians they were based 
upon homilies dealing with the six days of Creation. 
Mohammedan writers developed in course of time a 
large literature of both general and special encyclo- 
pedias, the earliest of which seems to be the * Mafa- 
tih al-"Ulum " of Mohammed ibn Ahmad al-Khawa- 
rizmi (975-997). The first Hebrew work of this kind 
known to us is the mathematical encyclopedia of 
Abraham bar Hiyyah of Barcelona (e. 1150); and it 
is acknowledged that it was written upon Arabic 
models. It was entitled * Yesode ha-Tebunah we- 
Migdol ha-Emunah," and treated of arithmetic, 
geometry, optics, astronomy, and music; only frag- 
ments of it are extant. A century later a more ex- 
tensive encyclopedia was published by Gershon ben 


See DIVINATION, 
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Solomon Catalan of Arles, under the title “Sha‘ar 
ha-Shamayim?" (Venice, 1547). It is divided into 
three parts: (1) physics, meteorology, mineralogy, 
natural history; (2) astronomy; (8) theology, or 
metaphysics. Judah ben Solomon ha-Kohen ibn 
npn» (Toledo, 1247) wrote a similar work, but in 
Arabic, which he translated into Hebrew (“Midrash 
ha-Hokmah"). It treated of logic, physics, meta- 
physics, mathematics, and the mystical sciences. 
As in Mohammedan works, the first three divisions. 
closely followed Aristotle. The “Shebile Emunah ” 
of Meir ibn Aldabi (fourteenth century) went even 
further, comprising more of Jewish theology and 
practical ethics than other works of this class: but it 
is largely a compilation, especially from the “Sha‘ar 
ha-Shamayim " of Gershon b. Solomon. 

A Turkish scholar of the sixteenth century, Solo- 
mon ben Jacob Arworr, undertook the publication 
of an encyclopedia under the title * Me'assef le-Kol 
ha-Mahanot," but nothing further than the plan 
and prospectus appeared (Constantinople, 1580-82). 
Jacob Zahalon, rabbi and physician at Ferrara in 
the seventeenth century, produced an encyclopedia 
under the title ^Ozar ha-Hokmot." It was divided 
into three volumes, of which only the third, entitled 
"Ozar ha-Hayyim (Venice, 1683), and treating of 
medicine, has been preserved and published. A gen- 
eral encyclopedia was planned by Jair Hayyim 
Bacharach (e. 1650), arranged according to subject- 
matter. Only one volume, containing the index of 
subjects, hascome down to us. A work of thesame 
kind was published (Venice, 1707-08) by the physi- 
cian Tobiah of Metz, under the title * Ma'aseh To- 
biyyah.” It also was divided into three parts, deal- 
ing with : (1) metaphysics, theology, astronomy, 
cosmography, elements; (2) medicine; (8) botany and 
zoology. As was the case with their Arabic proto- 
types, none of these works was arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

The scarcity of secular encyclopedias is compen 
sated by the abundance of those devoted to Tal- 
mudic and Midrashic literature. To these belong 

the “ ‘Aruk ” of Nathan ben Jehiel of 
Talmudic Rome (twelfth century), which is as 


Ency- much a Talmudic encyclopedia as a 
clopedias. lexicon. The various “ Yalkutim,” 


the "'En Ya‘akob” of Jacob Habib, 
etc., are rather collections of Talmudic and Mid- 
rashiclore. The first complete rabbinical encyclope- 
dia was composed by Isaac Lampronti, rabbi at Fer- 
rara (1679-1757). His “Pahad Yizhak” is arran ged 
in alphabetical order, and contains a large mass of 
somewhat undigested material, covering the whole 
ground of rabbinic literature down to the writer’s 
own day (12 vols., Venice, 1750-1818; the second 
half was published by the Mekize Nirdamim Society 
1864-88). Similar works, but of lesser importance, 
covering certain departments only of Talmudic or 
rabbinic literature, have been published at various 
periods. Among these is the “Torah we-Hayyim” 
of Hayyim Palagi (Salonica, 1846), dealing with the 
ethical part of the Talmud; the “ Nifla'im Ma‘aseka ” 
of Abraham Shalom Hai *yon (Leghorn, 1881), 
embracing the haggadic portions of the Talmud; 
the * Abbi‘ah Hidot,” by the sameauthoras the pre- 
ceding (75.); the “Or ‘Enayim” of Isaac Judah of 
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Kamarna (Kamarna, 1882), an encyclopedia of the 
“abala; the “Kerub Mimshah” of Solomon Haz- 
zan of Alexandria (Alexandria, 1895), on the hag- 
gadic portions of the Talmud. 

To the nineteenth century belong the first at- 
tempts to produce an encyclopedia dealing with 
Jewish life and literature. In 1840 an essay was 
made in Russia which was voiced in Jost’s " An- 
nalen,” and for which the editor promised to set 
apart a separate column in his journal entitled “ En- 
cyclopüdie der Theologischen Literarischen Ange- 
legenheiten ?; but nothing further came of the at- 
tempt (* Annalen," 1840, pp. 161, 236, 276, 978). In 
1844 Steinschneider and Cassel planned a compre- 
hensive work of this kind, and issued a “Plan der 
Real-Encyclo- 
piidie des Juden- 
thums Zuniichst 
für die Mitar- 
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bris Occurrunt, Necdum Satis Explicate Sunt, Ilus- 
trantur." 

Another encyclopedia in Hebrew, confined to sec- 
ular science, and grouped according to subject-mat- 
ter, was undertaken in 1844 by Julius Barasch, but 
he did not get beyond the first volume, devoted to 
philosophy. This was entitled “Ozar ha-Hokmot, 
Liber Thesaurus Scientim in Lingua Hebraica Con- 
tinens Fundamenta Omnium Scientiarum. Sectio 
Philosophica? (Vienna, 1856). Ezekiel Lewy, rabbi 
at Beuthen, followed Rapoport, but on a smaller 
scale, and undertook the publication of an encyclo- 
pedia, in Hebrew, of Halakah, Midrash, and Hag- 
gadah; but only the alef volume, under the title 
“Bikkoret ha-Talmud,” appeared (Vienna, 1863). 

. J. Hamburger, 
rabbi of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, 
was the first to 


beiter” (Kroto- Es $e E B NE successfully 
schin). Partof — [EE B publish a Jewish 
this was an arti- encyclopedia in 
cle on abbrevia- German, con- 
tions by Stein- fined, however, 
schneider(* Heb. to Biblical and 
Bibl." xxi. 108), : AN DY NE Talmudical sub- 
which was re- ANSS SAVARESE A jects: * Real-En- 
] : RNS BN NUS N nlang: si 
published in the Ni RY ING cyclopiidie ftr 
“Archiv für x E aT SNC DN : Bibel und Tal- 
Stenographie,” NE ONT AN: aN d mud,” in 2 vols., 
1877, Nos. 466, NE iN ONE Nd s Leipsic, 1870-84, 
467, and in “Die Y QNID MS the first dealing 
Neuzeit," Vien- NS NN with Biblical, the 
na, 1877 (comp. NUS à SS. À second with Tal- 
Steinschneider’s x S mudic, litera- 
"Briefe über NS ture. From 1896 


eine Encyclopi- 
die der Wissen- 
schaft des Ju- 
denthums,” in 
“Orient, Lit.” 
1848, pp. 465 et 
seg.). Various ar- 
ticles, originally 
written for this 
work, appeared 
elsewhere; that 
on “ Judensteuer,” by Selig (Paulus) Cassel, appeared 
as “Juden” in Ersch and Gruber’s “ Allgemeine 
Encyklopiidie der Wissenschaft und 

Modern Künste” (*J. Q. R.” ix. 233); “ Ader- 
Attempts. lassim Talmud," by Alois Brecher, ap- 
peared in *Prager Medicinische Wo- 

chenschrift," 1876, March 22 and 29 (* Hebr. Bibl." 
xviii. 94); Beer's * Abraham" was issued as & sepa- 
rate book—* Das Leben Abrahams” (Leipsic, 1859; 
see “Deutsche Lit. Zeitung," 1898, p. 1820). A 
few years later S. L. Rapoport projected a He- 
brew encyclopedia of Talmudic and rabbinic liter- 
ature, One volume only appeared, covering the 
letter “alef” (Prague, 1852), and entitled “Erech 
Millin, Opus Encyclopedicum. Alphabetico Ordine 
Dispositum, in Quo et Res et Voces ad Historiam, 
Geographiam, Archxologiam, Dignitates, Sectas Il- 
lustresque Homines Spectantes, Qua in Utroque 
Talmude, Tosefta, Targumicis Midraschicisque Li- 


Old Synagogue at Endingen. 


(From Ulrich, ** Sammlung Jüdischer Geschichten," 1768.) 


to 1901 the au- 
thor added a 
third volume, 
containing six 
supplementary 
parts covering a 
portion of the 
literature, and 
the most impor- 
tant writers, of 
the early Middle 
Ages. Anew title, “ Real-Encyclopüdie des Juden- 
thums," was given to the whole. Hamburger's 
work, despite its disjointed character and untrust- 
worthy citations, was & great step in advance, and is 
praiseworthy as the work of one man. 

A publishing firm in Warsaw, J. Goldman & Com- 
pany, began in 1888 to publish “ Ha-Eshkol," a com- 
bined Jewish and secular encyclopedia in Hebrew; 
but it came to a standstill with the article DN. 
Encyclopedias were also projected by the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis (see “ Year-Book of 
Cen. Conf.” 1898, p. 38; 1899, pp. 80, 97; 1900, p. 86) 
and by Ahad ha-‘Am in Russia, to which latter the 
Mæcenas Wisotzki of Moscow promised to contrib- 
ute 20,000 rubles. For the history of the present 
Jewistt ENCYCLOPEDIA see preface to volume I. 

I. BR—G. | 

ENDINGEN: Town of Baden, near Freiburg, 
famous in Jewish history through the blood accusa- 


Endingen-Lengnau 
Enemy 


tion of 1470. In that year three Jews were burned 
at the stake upon a charge of having murdered 
eight years previously a Christian family of four 
persons. The accused, subjected to torture, ac- 
knowledged the crime. The bones of their sup- 
posed victims are still preserved in the Church of 
Saint Peter, and are believed to work miracles, In 
consequence of this event Jews were banished from 
Endingen; and it was not till the time of Emperor 
Joseph II. that the decree of banishment was an- 
nulled (1785), 

A writer of the period made the incident the sub- 
ject of a drama, which was represented for the first 
time at Endingen April 24, 1616. Karl von Amira 
recently published this drama with the records of 
the trial under the title * Das Endinger Judenspiel.” 
The editor in his preface proves the weakness of the 
case for the prosecution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urkundenbuch der Stadt Freiburg, No. 699 ; 
Karl von Amira, Das Endinger Judenspiel, in the collection 
Neudrucke Deutscher. Litteraturwerke, Halle-on-the-Saale, 
1883; Zeitschrift für die Gesch. der J'uden in Deutschland, 
li. 358; Rev. Etudes Juives, xvi. 236; Feilchenfeld, Josel 
Rosheim, p. 5, Strasburg, 1898. 


D. I. BR. 
ENDINGEN-LENGNAU. See AARGAU. 


ENDLER, SAMUEL BENZION : Talmudist; 
lived at Prague (?) in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. He was theauthorof * Emunat Yisrael," 
treating of morals and dogmas as dealt with by 
Maimonides, Judah ha-Levi, Nahmanides, and others 
(Prague, 1882). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 41, No. 718; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 109. 
K. i M. SEL. 


ENDOGAMY. See MARRIAGE. 


ENDOR (“spring of Dor”): Townin the terri- 
tory of Issachar, allotted to Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 
11) It is identified with the modern Endur, on 
the northern decline of little Mt. Hermon (Nabi 
Dahi), a hamlet now abandoned, but which had in 
Roman days a large population. Cheyne, follow- 
ing Graetz, reads *'En Harod” (see Judges vii. 1; 
Budde, “ Richter und Samuel," p. 112). 

According to the Hebrew text, the author of Ps. 
Ixxxiii. considers Endor to have formed part of the 
plain of Kishon and, as such, of the battle-field of 
Megiddo. In I Sam. xxix. 1 the Septuagint (Manu- 
script A) reads 'Aevóóp, which is “Endor,” not, as 
Cheyne and Klostermann propose, **En Harod." If 
the second half of I Sam. xxix. 1is not to be con- 
sidered as a later addition (Budde, “Die Bücher 
Samuel" [1902], in Marti's “ Kurzer Hand-Commen- 
tar zum Alten Testament"), Endor was the place of 
Saul’s encampment, as well as the residence of the 
witch whom he consulted before the battle of Gilboa 
(I Sam. xxviii. 7). 

| E. G. H.—E. I. N. 

ENDOR, THE WITCH OF.—Biblical Data: 
A necromancer consulted by Saul in his extremity 
when forsaken by Yawn, and whose ordinary oracles 
(dreams, urim, and prophets) had failed him. The 
story is found in I Sam. xxviii. 4-95. After Sam- 
uel’s death and burial with due mourning ceremo- 
niesin Ramah, Saul had driven all necromancers and 
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adepts at witchcraft from the land. But the Philis- 
tines gathered their forces and encamped in Shunem, 
and to meet them Saul mustered his army on Gilboa. 
The Israelitish king, terrified at the sight of the 
enemy's numbers, inquired of Yuwu, but received 
no answer. In this strait the monarch inquires for 
à woman AJ3N nya, “who possesses a talisman” 
(Smith, “Samuel,” p. 240) wherewith to invoke the 
dead, and is informed that one is staying at Endor. 
Disguised, Saul repairs to the woman's lodgings at 
night and bids her summon for him the one whom he 
willname. "The witch suspects a snare, and refüses 
to comply in view of the fate meted out to her class 
by royal command. Assured, however, of immu- 
nity, she summons Samuel at Saul's request. At 
the sight of Samuel she cries out with a loud voice, 
and charges the king, whom she immediately recog- 
nizes, with having deceived her. Saul allays her 
fears and makes her tell him what she has seen. She 
saw “a god [“elohim ”] coming up out of the earth " ; 
“an old man .. . wrapped in a cloak.” Before 
the spirit (unseen) Saul prostrates 
Apparition himself. Samuel complains at being 
of Samuel. disturbed, but Saul pleads the extrem- 
ity of his danger and hisabandonment 
by Yuwu. Samuel, however, refuses to give any 
counsel, but announces the impending downfall of 
the king and his dynasty. Saul faints, partly from 
physical exhaustion due to lack of food. The witch 
attempts to comfort him, and invites him to partake 
of her hospitality. Saul at first refuses, but is 
finally prevailed upon by the combined entreaties 
of the woman and his servants. He eats and de- 
parts to his fate. 
—-—In Rabbinical Literature: While in the Bib- 
lical account the woman remains anonymous, the 
rabbinical Midrash maintains that she was Zepha- 
niah, the mother of Abner (Yalk., Sam. 140, from 
Pirke R. EL) That a supernatural appearance is 
here described isinferred from the repeated emphasis 
laid on the statement that Samuel had died and had 
been buried (I Sam. xxv. 1, xxviii. 8), by which the 
assumption that Samuel was still living when sum- 
moned, is discredited (Tosef., Sotah, xi. 5) Still 
he was invoked during the first twelve months after 
his death, when, according to the Rabbis, the spirit 
still hovers near the body (Shab. 152b). In connec- 
tion with the incidents of the story the Rabbis have 
developed the theory that the necromancer sees the 
spirit but is unable to hear his speech, while the 
person at whose instance the spirit is called hears 
the voice but fails to see; bystanders neither hear 
nor see (Yalk., Lc. ; Redak and RaLBaG's commen- 
taries). The outcry of the woman at the sight of 
Samuel was due to his rising in an unusual way— 
upright, not, as she expected, in a horizontal posi- 
tion (comp. LXX. óp9:ov in verse 14). 
Critical View: The story throws light on the 
prevailing beliefs of primitive Israel concerning the 
possibility of summoning the dead and consulting 
them. Discussions concerning the historical verac- 
ity of this report, and attempts to reconcile its con- 
tents with natural laws by assuming that the woman 
palmed off some fraud on the excited king exhausted 
by previous fasting, miss the point of the Biblical 
account. ‘The scene is really a satire on King Saul, 
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and the summoning of the dead is introduced only 
incidentally. He, the destroyer of the necromancers, 
forsaken by Yuwu, himself repairs to a witch’s 
house, but has only his pains for his trouble. Sam- 
ucl refuses to help, and reiterates what Saul’s fears 
had anticipated (Griincisen, * Der Ahnenkultus und 
die Urreligion Israels," pp. 152-154, Halle, 1900). 
QN used to be interpreted as meaning the ghost 
with which the witch was possessed, but this does 
not appear to be the ancient conception. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Commentaries on Samuel by Smith, Kloster- 
mann, Thenius, and others; Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
i. 425, 504; Konig, Offenbarungsbegrif des Alten Testa- 
ments, 1882, ii. 150; Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heiden- 
thums, in his Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, iii. 126, 135 et seq.; 
Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, passim. 
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ENEMY, TREATMENT OF AN : Hatred of 
an enemy isa natural impulse of primitive peoples; 
willingness to forgive an enemy is a mark of ad- 
vanced moral development. Jewish teaching, in 
Bible, Talmud, and other writings, gradually edu- 
cates the people toward the latter stage. Where there 
are indications in the Bible of a spirit of hatred and 
vengeance toward the enemy (Ex. xxiii. 22; Lev. 
xxvi. 7, 8; Deut. vi. 19, xx. 14, xxxi. 4; Josh. x. 
18; Judges v. 81; I Sam. xiv. 24; Esth. viii. 18; ix. 
1, 5, 16), they are for the most part purely national- 
istic expressions—hatred of the national enemy 
being quite compatible with an otherwise kindly 
spirit. 

In the earliest collection of laws, the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, the command is given: “If 
thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 
thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. If 

thou see the ass of him that hateth 


Biblical thee lying under his burden, and thou 
Commands wouldest forbear to help him, thou 
and shalt surely help with him” (Ex. xxiii. 
Precepts. 4, 5). The holiness chapter of Leviti- 


cus contains the command: “Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart” (Lev. xix. 
17). The teaching of the Book of Proverbs is: “ Re- 
joice not when thine enemy falleth and let not thy 
heart be glad when he stumbleth” (xxiv. 17). This 
injunction is repeated as the familiar utterance of 
Samuel ha-Katon (Abot iv. 26). Again, the Book 
of Proverbs says: “If thine enemy be hungry give 
him bread to eat, and if he be thirsty give him 
water to drink. For thus shalt thou heap coals of 
fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee” 
(xxv. 21, 22). The prevailing opinion that the Jew- 
ish Bible commands hatred of the enemy rests upon 
the strangely misunderstood statement in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: “Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies and pray for them that persecute you ” (Matt. 
v. 48, 44; see Jew. Encye. iii. 398, s.v. BROTHERLY 
Love). 

Joseph’s treatment of his brothers is exemplary : 
“Fear not, for am I in the place of God? and as for 
you, ye meant evil against me; but God meant it 
for good. . . . Now therefore fear ye not; I will 
nourish you and your little ones; and he comforted 
them and spake kindly unto them” (Gen. 1. 19-21). 
Similarly Moses prayed for the recovery of Miriam, 


who had spoken rebelliously against him (Num. 
xii. 13). Solomon is praised because, among other 
things, he did not ask for the life of his enemies (I 
Kings iii. 11; II Chron. i. 11) I Kings xx. 31 is. 
further evidence that a loftier ethical spirit prevailed 
in Israel than among the surrounding nations; the 
servants of the defeated King of Syria urged him to 
throw himself upon the merey of his triumphant 
foe, the King of Israel, for * we have heard that the: 
kings of the house of Israel are merciful kings." 
As a final instance from the Bible the words of Job 
(xxxi. 29-80, R. V.) may be quoted: *If I rejoiced 
at the destruction of him that hated me, Or lifted up. 
myself when evil found him; (Yea, I suffered not 

my mouth to sin By asking his life with a curse).” 
The author of Ecclesiasticus counsels: “ Forgive: 
thy neighbor the hurt he hath done thee; and then 
thy sins shall be pardoned when thou. 


In Apoc- prayest” (xxviii. 2). Talmudical and 
rypha, Midrashic literature contains many fine 
Talmud, teachings on this subject. Mar Zutra 
and prayed every evening upon retiring: 
Midrash. “O my God, forgive all such as have: 


wronged me" (Meg. 28a; B. B. 15b). 
“ Be ever flexibleasa reed [kindly toward all], never 
as inflexible as a cedar [unforgiving toward such as. 
have harmed thee]” (Ta'an. 20b). “Even as God 
forgives transgressions without harboring revenge. 
so be italso with thee, harbor no hatred in thy heart” 
(Yalk. Lev. 618). “ Why is the ‘ Hallel’ [the psalms. 
of praise] recited only on the first day of Passover 
and not on every day during the Passover week, as. 
it is recited every day during the week of the Feast 
of Tabernacles? Because the Egyptians were sunk 
in the sea, and I have caused it to be written—‘ Re- 
joice not when thine enemy falleth’” (Yalk. Prov. 
960). Inasimilar passage the angels are rebuked by 
God for singing at the time of the catastrophe that 
overtook the Egyptians: “The work of My hands 
sinks into the sea, and you would sing before Me?" 
(Sanh. 99b). Again, “If a man finds both a friend 
and an enemy requiring assistance he should assist 
hig enemy first in order to subdue his evil inclina- 
tion” (B. M. 82b). Inthe Abot de-Rabbi Natan (23) 
is found this passage: “Who is strong? He who 
convertsan enemy into a friend.” Talmudical teach- 
ers held that David'saction in cutting off the skirt of 
Saul's robe, in order to present it as an evidence of 
magnanimity and as a reproach to Saul, was blame- 
worthy, and robbed an otherwise noble deed of its 
fine flavor (Ber. 62b). 
Nor does Judaism, as is often claimed, inculcate 
unfriendly sentiments toward non-Jews. Rabbi 
Joshua taught: * An evil eye, the evil 
Toward nature, and hatred of men put one out 
Non-Jews. of the world” (Ab. ii. 15). "It is a 
law of peace tosupport the poor of all 
peoples as well as the poor of Israel, to assist their 
sick, to bury their dead” (Git. 61a). "God judges 
the nations by their righteous members” (‘Ab. Zarah 
8a). Of similar import are Joshua ben Hananiah's 
words: “The pious ones of the nations of the world 
have a share in the future life." “What is the sig- 
nificance of the thirty coins (xi. 12) in the vision of 
the prophet Zechariah?" Rabbi Judah answered: 
“They indicate the thirty righteous men who are 
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always to be found among the heathen, and whose 
merits save their peoples? (Hul. 92a). Samuel says: 
“It is forbidden to deceive any one, even a heathen ” 
(ib. 94a). “Cultivate peace with thy brethren, thy 
neighbors, with all men, even the heathen” (Ber. 
la) Medieval teachers urged similar maxims. 
* Deceive none, either Jew or non-Jew,” wrote Rabbi 
Lipman Mühlhausen in the fifteenth century (comp. 
Güdemann, “Geschichte des Erzichungswesens der 
Juden in Deutschland," p. 248), and the “ Sefer Hasi- 
dim” enjoins: “Deccive no one intentionally, not 
even the non-Jew; quarrel with none, no matter 
what his belief" (comp. Zunz, * Z. G." p. 135). 
Bahya ibn Pakuda, in his “Hobot ha-Lebabot," 
mentions dislike of all that is hateful, as the third 


you may prevent him, but you must not injure him 
beyond the point of making him powerless to harm 
you. If an opportunity offer of serving him thank 
God for the chance, and though he has done you the 
most fearful wrongs, forget the injuries you have 
sustained at his hands. Make yourselves wings like 
cagles to succor him, and refrain from reminding 
him by à word of his former conduct" (* J. Q. R." 
ii. 474). Joel Shamariah wrote in his last will and 
testament: "Ifany one did aught to injure me, yet 
I loved him in my heart. If I felt inclined to hate 
him, I at once began to utter praises, so that grad- 
ually [brought my heart to genuine love of the man 
who had wronged me” ( db.) 
K. | D. P. 


MOUNT ENGEDI IN JUDEA. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


of the ten requirements of an exemplary life, and 
quotes Shabbat 88b in support of his statement: 
“Such as suffer ill but do it not, answer not insults, 
and are actuated in their conduct by love only, are re- 
ferred to in the Scriptural passage: ‘They who love 
Him areas the sun when he goeth forth in his might.’ ” 
Rabbi Israel Lipschütz of Danzig bade his heirs: 
“Do good to all men, evil to none; do good even to 
the non-Jew in the street, even to an 

Modern enemy who has pursued you with re- 
Teachings. lentless hate. If you have an oppor- 
tunity for revenge, do not avail your- 

selves of it, but load your adversary with favors, 
Never refuse a favor to any person, be he non-Jew 
or even an enemy. If your foe is seeking your hurt 


ENFRANCHISEMENT. See SLAVES. 
ENGADDI. Sec ENGEDI. 
ENGAGEMENTS. See BETnROTHAL. 


ENGEDI (v13py): A town in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 62), on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea (Ezek. xlvii. 10) It was the hiding- 
place of David when he fled from Saul (I Sam. 
xxiv. 1, 2). Engedi was celebrated for its vine- 
yards (Cant. i. 14) for its balsum (Shab. 26a; 
Josephus, “Ant.” ix. 1, § 2), and for its palms 
(Pliny, “Historia Naturalis,” v. 17; see also Shab. 
26a), whence it was called also * Hazazon-tamar " 
(the pruning of the palm-tree; II Chron. xx. 9). 
According to Josephus (“B. J.” iii. 8, 8 5), Engedi 
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was the center of a toparchy under the Romans ; 
it was the chief seat of the Essenes, and in the fourth 
century it was stilla large village (Eusebius, “ Ono- 
masticon,” s.v.). It is identified with the modern 
‘Ain Jidi (see Robinson, “Biblical Researches,” ii. 
909, 211, 214). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


ENGEL, GÀBOR (GABRIEL): Hungarian 
physician and surgeon; born at Maros-Vásárhely, 
Hungary,ini859. After studying at Budapest and 
Leipsic, he was appointed assistant surgeon at the 
university hospital of Klausenburg (1880), privat- 
docent in obstetrics (1881), director of the Landes- 
spital (1887), and assistant professor at the univer- 
sity at Klausenburg (1893). He hàs contributed es- 
says to the * Centralblatt für Gynäkologie,” the " Ar- 
chiv für Gynäkologie,” the * Wiener Medicinische 
Presse," and the Hungarian medical journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lexicon. 
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ENGEL, JOSEPH: Hungarian sculptor; born 
1815; died in Budapest June 29, 1902. His father, 
a poor merchant, destined him for the rabbinate, and 
had him educated accordingly at the yeshibah of 
Presburg. But he soon deserted his Talmudic 
studies and went to Vienna, where he apprenticed 
himself to a wood-carver. The latter was soon con- 
vinced that the boy had great talent for wood- and 
bone-carving, and he helped him to enter the Acad- 
emy of Art, where he remained till 1838, While a 
student he won two prizes. After having worked 
for some time in Munich and Paris, Engel went to 
London, where, from a simple stone-carver, he be- 
came a distinguished sculptor. His busts of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Consort Albert drew the at- 
tention of the Austrian ambassador at the court of 
St. James, Prince Paul Esterhazy, to the talented 
young Hungarian; and through the prince's inter- 
vention Engel entered the Academy of Sculpture, 
where he passed several years and won many prizes. 
His first work of importance was a group of statu- 
ary, “Amazons Fighting,” which was bought by 
Prince Albert for £600. This group is now in the 
royal residence, Osborne House, Isle of Wight. 

In 1847 Engel went to Rome, where he worked 
for fully twenty years. This was the most fruitful 
and successful epoch of his activity, the sculptures 
in the Vatican Museum exerting a great influence 
upon his studies. During the first part of his 
stay in Rome he modeled the *Captive Cupid" 
and “Innocence,” besidesa great many other mytho- 
logical and ideal figures distinguished by grace of 
form and masterly execution. 1n1897he exhibited 
in Manchester the “ Parsee,” executed for his core- 
ligionist Sir David Salomon, lord mayor of London. 
His *Eve Awakening to Life" won the great gold 
medal at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873. While in 
Rome he also finished the statue of the Austrian 
general Count Franz Nádasdy, which is now in the 
arsenal of Vienna. His atelier was one of the artis- 
tic centers of the Italian capital, and was visited by 
the King and Queen of Prussia, the Czarina of Rus- 
sia, the then Prince of Wales, King Louis of Bava- 
ria, and many other royalties whenever they came 
to the Eternal City. 


V.—11 


After à sojourn of nearly thirty years abroad 
Engel returned in 1866 to his native country, and 
was then entrusted with the execution of the famous 
Szechenyi monument, which was unveiled in 1880. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Reich, Beth-El; Bloch's Oesterreichische Wo- 
chenschrift, 1901, No. 23. g 


ENGELBERT, HERMANN: German rabbi; 
born in Gudensberg, Hessen, July 29, 1880; died at 
St. Gall, Switzerland, Feb. 5, 1900. He attended the 
Talmudic school in Würzburg and the University of 
Berlin, and obtained his Ph.D. degree in Marburg. 
He was appointed preacher to the congregation of 
Elberfeld, and three years later to the congregation 
of Munich. In 1866 he became rabbi to the newly 
organized community in St. Gall, where he remained 
until his death. 

He wrote: “ Das Negative Verdienst des Alten Tes- 
taments um die Unsterblichkeitslehre” (Berlin, 1857); 
“Tst das Schlachten der Thiere nach Jüdischem 
Ritus Wirklich Thierquiilerei?” (reprinted from 
the “St. Gallen Tageblatt," 1867); “Das Schüchten 
und die Boutérole: Denkschrift an den Grossen Rath 
des Kantons St. Gallen” (St. Gall, 1876); “Statistik 
des Judenthums im Deutschen Reiche, Ausschliess- 
lich Preussens, und in der Schweiz ” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1875). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. lxiv., No. T. 

S. M. K. 

ENGLAND: The southern portion of the island 
of Great Britain. Owing to the dominance of the 
capital city ia England, most of the episodes of Jew- 
ish history connected with that country occurred at 
Lonpon, and are narrated under that heading. In 
the present article the more specifically historic 
events, those affecting the relations of the Jews to 
the state, will be treated, though events that affected 
public opinion have also been included as influen- 
cing those relations. The subject may be treated in 
three periods: (a) pre-expulsion, (b) intermediate, (c) 
resettlement. . 

Pre-Expulsion Period: There is no evidence 
of Jews residing in England before the Norman 
Conquest. The few references in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church laws either relate to Jewish practises about 

Easter or apply to passing visitors, 

The Jews the Gallo-Jewish slave-traders, who 

Came imported English slaves tothe Roman 
in with the market and thus brought about the 
Normans. Christianizing of England. William 
of Malmesbury (* Gesta Rerum Anglo- 
rum," ed. Duffy, p. 500) distinctly states that Will- 
iam the Conqueror brought the Jews from Rouen 
to England, and there is no reason to doubt his state- 
ment. The Conqueror’s object can easily be 
guessed. From Domesday it is clear that his policy 
was to get the feudal dues paid to the royal treas- 
ury in coin rather than in kind, and for this purpose 
it was necessary to have a body of men scattered 
through the country that would supply quantities 
of coin. 

At first the status of the Jew was not strictly de- 
termined. An attempt was made to introduce the 
Continental principle that he and all that was his 
were the king’s property, and a clause to that effect 
was inserted under Henry I. in some manuscripts of 
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the so-called “ Laws of Edward the Confessor”; but 
Henry granted a charter to Rabbi Joseph, the chief 
Jew of London, and all his followers, under which 
they were permitted to move about the country with- 
out paying tolls or customs, to buy whatever was 
brought to them, to sell their pledges after holding 
them a year and a day, to be tried by their peers, 
and to besworn on the Pentateuch. Special weight 

"as attributed to the Jew's oath, which was valid 
against that of twelve Christians. The sixth clause 
of the charter was specially important: it granted 
to the Jews the right of moving whithersoever they 
would, together with their chattels, as if these were 
the king's own property (“ sicut res propriæ nostra"). 

Whatever advantage accrued to the king or to the 
Jews from their intimate relations was disturbed by 
the complete disorganization of the state under 
Stephen, who burned down the house of a Jew in 
Oxford (some accounts say with a Jew in it) because 
he refused to pay a contribution to the king's ex- 
penses. The Jews were equally mulcted by Em- 
press Maud and by King Stephen. It was during 
the reign of the latter that the first recorded blood 
accusation against the Jews of any country was 
brought in the case of William of Norwich (1144). 
This was followed later in the century by similar 
charges brought in connection with the boys Harold 
(at Gloucester, 1168) and Robert (at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, 1181). In none of these cases was any trial 
held. 

While the crusaders in Germany were trying 
their swords upon the Jews, outbursts against the 
latter in England were, according to the Jewish 
chroniclers, prevented by King Stephen (* Hebrüi- 
sche Berichte,” p. 64). 

With the restoration of order under Henry IT. and 
the withdrawal of the lawless Flemings, the Jews 
renewed their activity. Within five years of his 
accession Jews are found at London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Norwich, Thetford, Bungay, Canterbury, 
Winchester, Newport, Stafford, Windsor, and Read- 
ing. Yet they were not permitted to bury their dead 
elsewhere than in London, a restriction which was not 
removed till 1177. Theirspread throughout the coun- 
try enabled the king to draw upon them as occasion 
demanded; he repaid them by demand notes on the 
sheriffs of the counties, who accounted for payments 
thus made in the half-yearly accounts on the pipe- 
rolls (see AARON or Linco.y). But the king was 
soon to find that others could make use of the Jews 
for political purposes.  Strongbow's conquest of 
Ireland (1170) was financed by Josce, a Jew of 
Gloucester; and the king accordingly fined Josce 
for having lent money to those under his displeasure. 
As a rule, however, Henry ITI, does not appear to 
have limited in any way the financial activity of the 
Jews; and the chroniclers of the time noticed with 
some dismay the favor shown to these aliens in faith 
and country, who amassed sufficient riches to build 
themselves houses of stone, a material thitherto used 
only for palaces, though doubtless adopted by the 
Jews for purposes of security. "The favorable posi- 
tion of the English Jews was shown, among other 
things, by the visit of Abraham ibn Ezra in 1158, 
by that of Isaac of Chernigov in 1181, and by the 
resort to England of the Jews who were exiled from 
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France by Philip Augustus in 1182, among them 
probably being Judah Sir Leon of Paris. 

Yet Henry II. was only biding his time in permit- 
ting so much liberty to his Jewish subjects. As 
early as 1168, when concluding an alliance with 
Frederick Barbarossa, he had seized the chief repre- 
sentatives of the Jews and sent them over into Nor- 
mandy, while tallaging the rest 5,000 marks (Ger- 
vase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs, i. 205). "When, 
however, he asked the rest of the country to pay à 
tithe for the crusade against Saladin in 1186, he de- 
manded a quarter of the Jewish chattels. "The tithe 
was reckoned at £70,000, the quarter at £60,000, In 
other words, the value of the personal property of 
the Jews was regarded as one-fourth that of the 
whole country. It isimprobable, however, that the 
whole amount was paid at once, as for many years 
after the imposition of the tallage arrears were de- 
manded from the recalcitrant Jews. 

The king had probably been led to make this 
large demand upon the English Jewry by the surpri- 
sing windfall which came to his treasury at the 
death of Aaron of Lincoln. <All property obtained 
by usury, whether by Jew or by Christian, fell into 
the king's hands on the death of the usurer; and 
Aaron of Lincoln's estate included no less than 
£15,000 of debts owed to him by members of the 
baronage throughout the country. Besides this, a 
large treasure came into the king's hands, which, 
however, was lost on being sent over to N ormandy. 
A special branch of the treasury, constituted in order 
to deal with this large account, was known as 
" Aaron's Exchequer” (see AARON or LINCOLN). 

Apart from these exactions and a prohibition 
against the carrying of arms in the Assize of Arms 
in 1181, the English Jews had little to complain of 
in their treatment by Henry IL, who was indeed 
accused by the contemporary chroniclers of unduly 
favoring those * enemies of Christ." They lived on 
excellent terms with their neighbors, including the 
clergy ; they entered churches freely, and took refuge 
in theabbeys in times of commotion. There is even 
à record of two Cistercian monks having been con- 
verted to Judaism; and there is evidence that the 
Jews freely criticized the more assailable sides of 
Catholicism, the performing of miracles and the wor- 
ship of images. Meanwhile they themselves lived 
in ostentatious opulence in housesresembling palaces, 
and helped to build a large number of the abbeys and 
monasteries of the country. By the end of Henry’s 
reign they had incurred the ill will of the upper 
classes, with whom they mostly came in contact. 
The rise of the crusading spirit in the latter part of 
the reign of Henry spread the disaffection through- 
out the nation, as was shown with disastrous results 
at the accession of his son Richard. 

Richard I. had taken the cross before his corona- 
tion (Sept. 8, 1189). A number of the principal 

Jews of England presented themselves 
Massacres to do homage at Westminster; but 
at London there appears to have been a super- 
and York. stitionagainst Hebrews being admitted 

to such a holy ceremony, and they 
were repulsed during the banquet which followed the 
coronation. The rumor spread from Westminster to 
London that the king had ordered a massacre of the 
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Jews; and a mob in Old Jewry, after vainly attack- 
ing throughout the day the strong stone houses of 
the Jews, set them on fire at night, killing those 
within who attempted to escape. The king was en- 
raged at this insult to his royal dignity, but took no 
steps to punish the offenders, owing to their large 
numbers. After his departure on the crusade, riots 
with loss of life occurred at Lynn, where the Jews 
attempted to attack a baptized coreligionist who 
had taken refuge ina church. The seafaring popu- 
lation rose against them, fired their houses, and put 
them to the sword. So, too, at Stamford fair, on 
March 7, 1190, many were slain, and on March 18 
fifty-seven were slaughtered at Bury St. Edmunds. 


tower, and the rage of the mob was kept alive by 
the exhortation of a Premonstrant monk, who celc- 
brated mass every morning in his white robe before 
the walls of the tower till, by accident or design, he 
was struck by a stone as he approached too near and 
was crushed. The death of the monk enraged the 
mob to the highest degree, and the imprisoned Jews 
saw no hopes of escaping death by hunger except by 
baptism. Theirreligious leader, Rabbi Yom-Tob of 
Joigny, exhorted them to slay themselves rather than 
adopt either alternative, and the president, Josce, 
began the self-immolation by slaying his wife Anna 
and his two children. Finally Josce was slain by 
Yom-Tob himself. The few who had refused to 
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The Jews of Lincoln saved themselves only by | follow their example appealed in vain for pity to 


taking refuge in a castle. 

Isolated attacks on Jews occurred also at Col- 
chester, Thetford, and Ospringe, but the most stri- 
king incident occurred at York on the night of 
March 16-17, 1190. Alarmed by the preceding mas- 
sacres and by the setting on fire of several of their 
houses by the mob of crusaders preparing to follow 
the king, the Jews of York with their leader Josce 
asked the warden of the king's castle at York to re- 
ceive them with their wives "and children. When, 
however, the warden attempted to reenter Clifford 
Tower, which he had handed over to the Jews, the 
latter refused to receive him; and he called in the 
aid of the sheriff of the county, John Marshall, to 
recover the tower. The county militia and a num- 
ber of York nobles, headed by Richard Malebys, 
who was deeply in debt to the Jews, besieged the 


the Christians, who entered at daybreak and slew 
them. Finding that the deeds proving the indebt- 
edness of the rioters to the Jews were not in the 
tower, the mob rushed to the cathedral, and there 
took possession of them and burned them. The 
chancellor Longchamp attempted to punish the of- 
fenders, mainly some of the smaller barons indebted 
to the Jews, but these had fled to Scotland. Rich- 
ard Malebys was deprived of many of his fiefs, but 
they were soon afterward restored to him. Most 
of the nobles mentioned in the records were con- 
nected with various abbeys, and were influenced by 
religious prejudice as well as by the desire to 
free themselves from their indebtedness to the 
Jews (see YORK). 

During Richard’s absence in the Holy Land and 
during his captivity the lot of the Jews was aggra- 


England 


vated by the exactions of William de Longchamp; 
and they were called upon to contribute toward 
the king’s ransom 5,000 marks, or 


(< Ordi- more than three times as much as the 
nance of contribution of thecity of London. On 
the his return. Richard determined to or- 
Jewry.”  ganizethe Jewry in order to insure that 


he should no longer be defrauded, by 
any such outbreaks as those that occurred after his 
coronation, of his just dues as universal legatee of 
the Jewry. He accordingly decided, in 1194, that 
records should be kept by royal officials of all the 
transactions of the Jews, which without such record 
should not belegal. Every debt was to be entered 
upon a chirograph, one part of which was to be kept 
by the Jewish creditor, and the other preserved in a 
chest to which only special officials should have ac- 
cess, By this means the king could at any time 
ascertain the property of any Jew in the land; and 
no destruction of the bond held by the Jew could 
release the creditor from his indebtedness. This 
“Ordinance of the Jewry ” was practically the begin- 
ning of the EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS, which made 
allthe transactions of the English Jewry liable to 
taxation by the King of England, who thus became 
a sleeping partner in all the transactions of Jewish 
usury. The king besides demanded two bezants in 
the pound, that is, 10 per cent, of all sums recovered 
by the Jews with the aid of his courts. 

It may perhaps be appropriate at this point to 
determine as accurately as possible the exact status 
which Jews had acquired in England at the end of 
the twelfth century. They could not be regarded as 


aliens any more than could the Norman nobles with 
whom they had originally come over; besides, alien- 
age could not become hereditary (Maitland and Pol- 
lock, “History of English Law”), They were not 
heretics, since their right to exist was recognized 
by the Church. They were usurers for the most 
part, and their property, like that of all usurers, 
escheated to the king at their demise. But, on the 
other hand, their usurious debts could be recovered 
at law, whereas the Christian usurer could not re- 
cover more than his original loan. They were in 
direct relation to the king and his courts; but this 
did not imply any arbitrary power of the king to 
tax them or to take their money without repay- 
ment, as is frequently exemplified in the pipe-rolls. 
The aids, reliefs, fines, and amercements demanded 
from them were no other than those asked from the 
rest of the king's subjects, though the amount con- 
tributed by the Jews may have been larger. They 
were the king's * men," it is true, but no more than 
the barons of the time; and they had the special 
privilege of the baronial rank, and could move from 
place to place and settle anywhere without restric- 
tion. It will be seen how this privilege was after- 
ward taken away from them. Altogether, the status 
of the English Jews, who partook of the nature of 
baron, alien, heretic, and usurer, was peculiar; but, 
on the whole,their lot was not an unfavorable one. 
These conditions, however, were not destined to last 
long. As early as 1198 Pope Innocent IIT. had writ- 
ten to all Christian princes, including Richard of Eng- 
land, calling upon them to compel the remission of 
all usury demanded by Jews from Christians. "This 
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would of course render their very existence impossi- 


ble. OnJuly 15, 1205, the pope laid down the princi- 
ple that Jews were doomed to perpet- 

Under  ualservitude because they had crucified 
John. Jesus. In England the secular power 
soon followed the initiative of the 

Church. John,who had his own reasons for disliking 


Jews, having become indebted to them whilea lad in 
Ireland, at first treated them with a show of forbear- 
ance. For the comparatively small charge of 4,000 
marks, he confirmed the charter of Rabbi Josce and 
his sons, and made it apply to all the Jews of England; 
and he wrote a sharp remonstrance to the mayor of 
London against the attacks that were continually 
being made upon the Jews of that city, alone of all 
the cities of England. He reappointed one Jacob 
archpriest of all the English Jews (July 12, 1199). 
But with the loss of Normandy in 1205 a new 
spirit seems to have come over the attitude of John 
to his Jews. In the height of his triumph over the 
pope, he demanded the sum of no less than £100,000 
from the religious houses of England, and 66,000 
marks from the Jews (1210). One of the latter, 
Abraham of Bristol,who refused to pay his quota of 
10,000 marks, had,by order of the king, seven of his 
teeth extracted, one a day, till he was willing to dis- 
gorge (Roger of Wendover, ii. 282; but see Ramsay, 
“ Angevin Empire," p. 426, London, 1903). It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that in 1911 many of the 
English rabbis willingly joined in the Zionistic pil- 
grimage of Joseph ben Baruch, who, it is said, was 
accompanied by more than 800 English and French 
rabbis in his journey to the Holy Land. Yet, though 


John squeezed as muchas he could out of the Jews, 
they were an important element on his side in the 
triangular struggle between king, barons, and muni- 
cipalities which makes up the constitutional history 
of England during his reign and that of his son. 
Even in the Great Charter clauses were inserted pre- 
venting the king or his Jewish subjects from obtain- 
ing interest during the minority of an heir. 

With the accession of Henry III. (1216) the posi- 
tion of the Jews became, somewhat easier, but only 
fora short time. Innocent III. had in the preceding 
year caused the Lateran Council to pass the law 
enforcing the BADGE upon the Jews; and in 1218 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
brought it into operation in England, the badge ta- 
king the form of an oblong white patch of two finger- 
lengths by four. At first the Jews thought of eva- 
ding the restriction by leaving the land altogether, 
and directions were given to the wardens of the 
Cinque Ports to prevent any Jew from passing out 
of the country without the king's permission. The 
changed position of the Jews was strikingly indi- 
cated in 1222, when a deacon at Oxford was burned 
for having become a proselyte to Judaism and for 
having married a Jewess; whereas in the twelfth 
century several instances of such proselytism had 
occurred in England, and no punishment had fol- 
lowed the “crime” (Maitland, “Canon Law in Eng- 
land," pp. 158-179). The action of the Church was 
followed by similar opposition on the part of the 
English boroughs. Henry at his accession had 
found it necessary to appoint committees of twenty- 
four burgesses who should be responsible for the 
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safety of the Jews of Gloucester and Hereford, while 
he claimed jurisdiction for his own sheriffs or con- 
stables in any causes between Jews 

Jews and and Christians. This was a great 
Municipal- source of annoyance to the towns, 
ities. which were beginning to escape feu- 
dal dues and exactions of the king by 
compounding for alump sum known as the “ferm of 
the borough” (“firma burgi”). This exempted them 
from the king’s jurisdiction; but an exception was 
made in matters relating to the Jewry, on pretext 
of which the king's officials again and again invaded 
the boroughs. Petitions were accordingly sent to 
the king in many instances to remove his Jews from 
the boroughs, and they were expelled from Bury 
St. Edmunds in 1190, Newcastle in 1234, Wycombe 
in 1235, Southampton in 1236, Berkhamsted in 1242, 
Newbury in 1244; and at last it was enacted in 1253 
that Jews could freely reside in such towns only as 
had an Arcua for the preservation of the Jews’ 
deeds and starrs, from which the king could as- 
certain their capacity for further taxation. Hence- 
forth they were restricted to some twenty-five towns 
in England, and they became in truth the king’s 
chattels. Any attempt to evade the provisions of 
this enactment was rigidly met by expulsion, as 
from Winchelsea in 1278, from Bridgnorth in 1274, 
and from Windsor in 1288. By these restrictions it 
became impossible for any Jew by change of resi- 
dence to evade payment of the tallage, which became 
the chief means of extortion under Henry III. after 
the beneficent rule of Hubert de Burgh had been 
succeeded by that of the king’s favorites (see TAL- 


Xo GE). 

But there was probably another reason for limiting 
Jewish business with the towns, for it is likely that 
the king derived but very little profit from the loans 
of the Jews to the burgesses of the towns, for it was 
with the smaller barons, including the superior 
clergy, that the Jews transacted most of their busi- 
ness. The smaller barons, indeed, found themselves 
between the upper and the nether millstone in their 
borrowings from the Jews, their indebtedness to 
whom fell in the last resort into the hands of the king 
either by escheat on the death of the creditor or by 
collection made through the king's officials when- 
ever the Jews were tallaged. But besides this, the 
higher baronage imitated the crown in making use 
of the Jews as catspaws to get the lands of their 
less powerful brethren into their possession; ad- 
vancing money to the Jew, sharing with him the 
usury, and claiming the lands if the debt failed to 
be paid. Complaint was made of this as early as 
the Synod of Worcester in 1940 (Wilkins, * Concilia," 
i. 675-676), and nearly twenty years later (1259) the 
lesser barons petitioned the king to find some remedy 
for this danger of getting into the clutches of the 
higher nobility (Stubbs, *Select Charters," p. 965). 

With the outbreak of the Barons' war 

Jews and violent measures were adopted to re- 
the move all traces of indebtedness either 
Baronage. to the king or to the higher barons. 
The Jewries of London, Canterbury, 
Northampton, Winchester, Cambridge, Worcester, 
and Lincolnu were looted (1263-65), and the arch: 
either destroyed or deposited at the headquarters 


of the barons at Ely. Simon de Montfort, in- 
deed, who had at an early stage expelled the Jews 
from his town of Leicester, when at the height of 
his power after the battle of Lewes annulled all in- 
debtedness to the Jews. He had been accused of 
sharing the plunder, but issued edicts for their pro- 
tection after the battle (Kingsford, “Song of Lewes," 
pp. 59, 80, Oxford, 1890). Both the Jewry and the 
king as its representative must have suffered incal- 
culably by this general wiping out of indebtedness. 

The value of the Jewry to the royal treasury had 
in fact become considerably lessened during the 
thirteenth century through two circumstances: the 
king's income from other sources had continually 
increased through the century from about £35,000 
under Henry II. to £65,000 under Edward I.; and 
the contributions of the Jews had decreased both 
absolutely and relatively, the average from tallages, 
etc., being about £3,000 per annum in the twelfth 
century, and only £2,000 in the thirteenth. Besides 
this, the king had found other sources from which to 
obtain loans. Italian merchants, “ pope’s usurers " 
as they were called, supplied him with money, at 
times on the security of the Jewry. By the contrac- 
tion of the area in which Jews were permitted to 
exercise their money-lending activity their means of 


profit were lessened, while the king by his continu- 


ous exactions prevented the automatic growth of 
interest. On two occasions, in 1254 and 1255, the Jews 
appealed vigorously to him or to his representative 
to be allowed to leave the kingdom before the very 
last penny had been forced from them.  Henry's re- 
fusal only served to emphasize their entire depend- 


ence upon the royal will. y the middle of the 


thirteenth century the Jews of England, like those 
of the Continent, had become chattels of the king. 
There appeared to be no limit to the exactions he 
could impose upon them, though it was obviously 
against his own interest to deprive them entirely of 
capital, without which they could not gain for him 
usurious interest. 

Further prejudice had been raised against the Jews 
just about this time by the revival of the charge of 
ritual murder. The king had sold the Jewry to his 
brother Richard of Cornwall in Feb., 1255, for 5,000 
marks, and had lost all rights over it for a year. 
But in the following August a number of the chief 
Jews who had assembled at Lincoln to celebrate the 
marriage of a daughter of Berechiah de Nicole were 
seized on acharge of having murdered a boy named 
Hugh. Ninety-one were sent to London to the 
Tower, eighteen were executed for refusal to plead, 
and the rest were kept in prison till the expiry of 
Richard’s control over their property (see HUGH OF 
LINCOLN). 

As soon as order was restored after the death of 
Simon de Montfort, Edward, in whose hands was 
the ruling power, though he was only Prince of 
Wales at the time, took measures to remedy the 
chief complaints which had led the nobles to the 
outburst against the Jews. In 1269 Walter de Mer- 
ton, the king’s counselor, who was himself indebted 
to the Jews, drew up a measure denying to the lat- 
ter all right to landed property which might fall 
into their hands as a result of their money-lending. 
They were not to lend on the security of landed 
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property; allexisting bonds on real estate were de- 
clared null and void; and any attempt to sell such 
bonds to Christians was made a capital offense. 
But, though the barons could no longer alienate 
their property as security for loans, they could still 
sell to the Jews; and with this sale there might 
fall into Jewish hands the feudal right of tutelage 
and the ecclesiastical right to advowson, both of 
which were indissolubly connected with the seizin 
of land in fief. In 1271 the Jews as a desperate 
measure attempted to force from the king's council 
explicit permission to hold land with all its privi- 
leges; but a Franciscan friar made a protest against 
the “impious insolence” of the Jews in claiming 
such rights, and, he being supported by the bishops 
present as well as by Prince Edward, who presided, 
ihe demands of the Jews were repudiated, and they 
were furthermore precluded from enjoying freehold 
in tenures of any kind. They were even forbidden 
to increase their holdings in London, as this might 
diminish the tithes of the Church (“De Antiquis 
Legibus Liber," pp. 234 e£ seg.). Deprived thus of 
all security for large loan, the Jews were almost au- 
tomatically prevented from obtaining new business; 
and indeed, as soon as the enactment of 1971 was 
passed, Henry IIL, or Edward acting in his name, 
sold the whole revenue of the Jewry to Richard of 
Cornwall for as small a sum as 2,000 marks (Rymer, 
“ Foedera,? i. 480). 

Shortly after his coronation Edward I., in 1275, de- 
termined to solve by a bold experiment the Jewish 
question as it then existed in England. The Church 
laws against usury had recently been reiterated with 

more than usual vehemence at the 
The Council of Lyons (1274), and Edward 
*£ Statutum in the “Statutum de Judaismo ” abso- 
de lutely forbade Jews to lend on usury, 
Judaismo,” but granted them permission to en- 
1275. gagein commerce and handicrafts, and 
even to take farms for a period not 
exceeding ten years, though he expressly excluded 
them from all the feudal advantages of the possession 
ofland. This permission, however, regarded as a 
means by which Jews in general could gain a liveli- 
hood, was illusory. Farming can not be taken up at 
a moment's notice, nor can handicrafts be acquired 
at once. Moreover, in England in the thirteenth 
century the gilds were already securing a monopoly 
of all skilled labor, and in the majority of markets 
only those could buy and sell who were members of 
the Gild Merchant. By depriving the Jews of a 
resort to usury, Edward was practically preventing 
them from earning a living at all under the condi- 
tions of life then existing in feudal England; and in 
principle the * Statute of Judaism" expelled them 
fifteen years before the final expulsion. Some of 
the Jews attempted to evade the law by resorting 
to the tricks of the Caursines, who lent sums and 
extorted bonds that included both principal and in- 
terest. Some resorted to highway robbery; others 
joined the Domus Conversorum (see below); while 
a considerable number appear to have resorted to 
clipping the coin as a means of securing a precari- 
ous existence. Asa consequence, in 1278 the whole 
English Jewry was imprisoned; and no less than 
293 Jews were executed at London. 


Edward, having found it impossible altogether to 
prevent usury on the part of the Jews, was forced 
to permit it in a restricted form in a new statute, 
probably dated about 1280, allowing the Jews to 
receive interest on their loans for three years, or at 
most four. Provisions were made that all loans thus 
negotiated should be duly registered, so that the 
king might have his fair share of the usury of the 
Jewry (“Papers of the Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh.” pp. 
219, 229). Loans arranged on these conditions could 
not be very secure or very lucrative, and the re- 
turns to the king in particular would be reduced to 
their lowest terms by the restricted form in which 
usury was now permitted. From any removal of 
these restrictions Edward was shortly afterward de- 
barred by an act of the Church. 

Ever since the fourth Lateran Council the papacy 
had become more and more embittered against the 

Jews, owing to the increased attract- 
The Church iveness of Jewish rites. Asan imme- 
and diate result of the council Stephen 

English  Langton had excommunicated all 

Jews. Christians having anything to do with 
Jews, and the king showed suflicient 
sympathy with the Church policy against the Jews to 
found in 1232 the Domus CoxNvEnsonu for the main- 
tenance of Jews converted to Christianity, though 
not until 1280 did the king cease to claim the 
whole of the property of a Jew who became con- 
verted. John of Peckham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, closed all the synagogues in his diocese in 
1282, and Edward I. issued a writ instructing his 
officials to assist the Dominicans by forcing the 
Jews to listen to their conversion sermons. The 
Jews had tbroughout been careless in showing their 
contempt for certain aspects of Christianity. One 
had seized the cross carried in front of a procession 
at the University of Oxford in 1268, and in 1274 a 
Jew was burned for blasphemy at Norwich. Ed- 
ward had accordingly issued a proclamation declar- 
ing any Jew found guilty of blasphemy to be liable 
to the death penalty. At the end of 1286 Pope 
IIonorius IV. addressed a special rescript to the arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, pointing out the 
evil effects on the religious life of England of free 
intercourse with the perfidious Jews, who studied 
the Talmud and its abominations, enticed the faith- 
ful to apostasy, caused their Christian servants to 
work on Sundays and holidays, and generally 
brought the Christian faith into disrepute. On this 
account he called upon the English state and 
Church to do their utmost to prevent such pernicious 
intercourse. The Church immediately attempted to 
carry out the pope's demands in a series of enact- 
ments passed by the Synod of Excterin 1287, repeat- 
ing the ordinary Church laws against commensal- 
ity between Jews and Christians, and against Jews 
holding publie oflice, or having Christian servants, 
or appearing in publie at Easter; forbidding Jewish 
physicians to practise; and reenacting the ordinance 
of the Synod of Oxford held in 1222, which forbade 
the building of new synagogues, and denied to Jews 
entrance into churches. 

After the experience in Jewish legislation which 
Edward I. had from 1269 onward, there was only one 
answer he could give as a true son of the Church to 
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these demands: If the Jews were not to have inter- 
course with their fellow citizens as artisans, mer- 
chants, or farmers, and were not to be allowed to take 
usury, the only alternative was for them to leave the 
country. He immediately expelled the Jews from, 
Gascony, a province still held by England and in 
which he was traveling at the time; and on his return 
to England (July 18, 1290) he issued writs to the sher- 
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Witsand; others were drowned on their way to 
France. Of the 16,000 who left, about one-tenth 
went to Flanders, their passage being paid by the 
king; and a number are found a short time later in 
the Paris Jewry. The king’s booty was not of great 
amount, for the total rental of the houses which fell 
into his hands was not more than £130, and the 
debts owed to the Jews, of which he could collect only 
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(Capitals indicate towns where arche were deposited ; italics, towns from which Jews were expelled before 1290.) 


iffs of all the English counties ordering them to en- 
force a decree to the effect that all Jews should leave 
England before All Saints’ Day of that 

The year. They were allowed to carry their 
Expulsion. portable property; but their houses 
escheated to the king, except in the 

case of a few favored persons who were allowed to 
sell theirs before they left. Some of them were robbed 
by the captains who undertook to transport them to 


the principal, did not exceed £9,000. Parliament 
was said to have voted one-tenth of the tithes and 
one-fifteenth of the personal property in gratitude 
for the expulsion, but this merely represents contem- 
porary prejudice. Edward’s act was not an act of 
grace to the nation; as has been seen, no alternative 
was left to him. The Church would not allow the 
Jews to become an integral part of the English na- 
tion, and they therefore had to leave the country. 


England 


During the two hundred and twenty years of 
their stay the position of the Jews had steadily 
grown worse. At first, treated with special favor 
and allowed to amass considerable wealth, they had 
formed a necessary part of the royal organization. 
Two or three of them are mentioned as physicians, 
and several monks are said to have been converted 
to Judaism. They collected books and built them- 
selves palatial residences; but after the massacres 
under Richard I. and the exactions of John they 
gradually became serfs of the king— mere chat- 
tels which he from time to time sold to the highest 
bidder. Their relations to their neighbors, which 
were at first friendly, became more and more embit- 
tered, though occasionally they are found joining 
with Christians in hunting (see COLCHESTER). 

The increasing degradation of their political status 
is paralleled by the scantiness of their literary out- 
put in the thirteenth century as compared with that 
of the twelfth. In the earlier century they were 

visited by such eminent authorities as 
Literature. Abraham ibn Ezra, Judah Sir Leon, 

Yom-Tos or Jorany, and JACOB or 
ORLEANS. A whole school of grammarians appears 
to have existed among them, including Moses b. 
Yom-Tob, Moses B. Isaac, and SAMUEL HA-NAKDAN 
of Bristol. BERECHIAH B. NATRONAI Hna-NAKDAN 
produced in England his “ Fox Fables," one of the 
most remarkable literary productions of the Middle 
Ages. In the thirteenth century, however, only a 
few authorities, like Moses of London, BEnECHIAH 
DE NICOLE, AARON OF CANTERBURY, and ELvAs OF 
LONDON, are known, together with Jacoz B. JUDAH 
or LoxpoN, author of a work on the ritual, * ‘Ez 
Hayyim,” and Meir of Norwich, a liturgical poet. 
Throughout they werea branch of the French Jewry, 
speaking French and writing French glosses, and al- 
most up tothe eve of the expulsion they wrote French 
in ordinary correspondence (* R. E. J.” xviii. 256). 

As has been mentioned above, the Jews were 
allowed to have their own jurisdiction, and there is 
evidence of their having a bet din with three “ epis- 

copi," ordayyanim ; furthermore, ref- 
Organiza- erence is made to the parnas, or presi- 
tion; Chief dent, and gabbai, or treasurer, of the 

Rabbis.  congregation,and to scribes and chi- 

rographers. A complete system of 
education seems to have been in vogue, with local 
schools in the provinces, and the high school in 
London in Ironmonger Lane. In the latter the “ sep- 
arated” (“perushim ”) were trained from the age of 
sixteen to twenty-three to act as masters of the 
Jewish law (Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” 
pp. 243-257, 842-344). 

At the head of the whole Jewry was placed a chief 
rabbi, known as “the presbyter of all the Jews of 
England ” ; he appears to have been selected by the 
Jews themselves, who were granted a congé d’élire 
by the king. The latter claimed, however, the right 
of confirmation, as in the case of bishops. The 
Jewish presbyter was indeed in a measure a royal 
official, holding the position of adviser, as regards 
Jewish law, to the Exchequer of the Jews. For 
the English legal system admitted the validity of 
the Halakah in its proper sphere as much as it did 
that of the canon law. Six presbyters are known 
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through the thirteenth century: Jacob of London, 
reappointed 1200; Josce, 1207; Aaron of York, 1237 : 
Elyas of London, 1248; Hagin fil Cresse, 1957; and 
Cresse fil Mosse. . 

Intermediate Period: Between the expulsion 
of the Jews in 1290 and their formal return in 1655 
there is no official trace of Jews as such on English 
soil except in connection with the Domus Conver- 
sorum, which kept a considerable number of them 
within its precincts up to 1551 and even later. 
An attempt was made to obtain a revocation of the 
edict of expulsion as early as 1810, butin vain. Not- 
withstanding, a certain number of them appear 
to have come back; for complaints were made to 
the king in 1376 that some of those trading as Lom- 
bards were Jews (“Rot. Parl.” ii. 882a). Occasion- 
ally permits were given to individuals to visit Eng- 
land, as in the case of Dr. Elyas Sabot in 1410; but 
it was not until the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain that any considerable number of Hebrews 
found refuge in England. One of these as early as 
1493 attempted to recover no lessasum than 428,000 
maravedis which the refugees from Spain had en- 
trusted to Diego de Soria. In 1542 many were ar- 
rested on the suspicion of being Jews, and through- 
out the sixteenth century a number of persons named 
Lopez, possibly all of the same family, took refuge 
in England, the best known of them being Rodrigo 
Lorez, physician to Queen Elizabeth, and who is 
said to have been the original of SuyLocK. Besides 
certain distinguished converts like TREMELLIUS and 
Philip FERDINAND, the most remarkable visitor was 
Joachim Gaunsr, who introduced new methods of 
mining into England. Occasional visitors, like Al- 
onzo de HERRERA and Simon Paracnz in 1614, are 
recorded. 

Resettlement Period: Toward the middle of 
the seventeenth century a considerable number of 
Marano merchants settled in London and formed 
there a secret congregation, at the head of which 

was Antonio Fernandez CARVAJAL. 

Maranos in They conducted a large business with 
England. the Levant, East and West Indies, 
Canary Islands, and Brazil, and above 

all with the Netherlands, Spain, and Portugal. 
They formed an important link in the network of 


trade spread especially throughout the Spanish and 


Portuguese world by the Maranos or secret Jews 
(see COMMERCE). "Their position enabled them to 
give Cromwell and his sécretary, Thurloe, impor- 
tant information as to the plans both of Charles 
Stuart in Holland and of the Spaniards in the New 
World (see L. Wolf, “Cromwell’s Secret Intelli- 
gencers”). Outwardly they passed as Spaniards 
and Catholics; but they held prayer-meetings at 
Cree Church Lane, and became known to the gov- 
ernment as Jews by faith. 

Meanwhile publie opinion in England had been 
prepared by the Puritan movement for a sympa- 
thetic treatment of any proposal by the Judaizing 
sects among the extremists of the Parliamentary 
party for the readmission of the Jews into Eng- 
land. Petitions favoring readmission had been pre- 
sented to the army as early as 1649 by two Baptists 
of Amsterdam, Johanna Cartwright and her son 
Ebenezer (* 'T'he Petition ofthe Jews for the Repeal- 


pets. 
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ing of the Act of Parliament for Their Banishment 
outof England”); and suggestions looking to that 
end were made by men of thetypeof Roger Williams, 


Hugh Peters, and by Independents generally. Many 


were moved in the same direction by mystical Mes- 
sianic reasons; and their views attracted the enthu- 
siasm of Manasseh ben Israel, who in 1650 published 
his“ Hope of Israel,” in which he advocated the return 
asa preliminary to the appearance of the Messiah. 
The Messiah could not appear till Jews existed in 
all the lands of the earth. According to Antonio de 
Montesinos, the Ten Tribes had been discovered in 
the North-American Indians, and England was the 
only country from which Jews were excluded. If 
England admitted them, the Messianic age might 
be expected. 

Meanwhile the commercial policy which led to 
the Navigation Act in Oct., 1651, made Cromwell 
desirous of attracting the rich Jews of Amsterdam to 
London so that they might transfer their important 
trade interests with the Spanish main from Holland 
to England. The mission of St. John to Amster- 
dam, which had previously proposed, as an alterna- 
tive to the Navigation Act, a coalition between Eng- 
lish and Dutch commercial interests, had negotiated 
with Manasseh ben Israel and the Amsterdam com- 
munity. A pass was granted to Manasseh, but he was 
unable to use it on account of the war between Eng- 

land and Holland, which lasted from 
Manasseh 1652 to 1654. As soon as the war 
ben Israel’s ceased, Manasseh ben Israel sent his 

Mission. brother-in-law, David Abravanel 

DORMIDO, to London to present to the 
council a petition for the readmission of Jews. The 
council, however, refused to act. Cromwell there- 
fore induced Manasseh himself to come over to Lon- 
don, which he did at the end of Sept., 1655, and 
there printed his “humble address” to Cromwell. 
As a consequence a national conference was sum- 
moned at Whitehall in the early part of December, 
including some of the most eminent lawyers, divines, 
and merchants in the kingdom. The lawyers de- 
clared there was nothing against the Jews’ residing 
in England, but both the divines and merchants 
were opposed to readmission, and Cromwell stopped 
the discussion in order to prevent an adverse deci- 
sion (see CROMWELL, OLIVER). 

Early in the following year (1656) the question 
came to a practical issue through the declaration of 
war against Spain, which resulted in the arrest of 
Antonio Rodrigues Roses, and forced the Maranos 
of London to avow their Judaism asa means of avoid- 
ing arrest as Spaniards and the confiscation of their 
goods. Asa final result, Cromwell appears to have 
given informal permission to the Jews to reside and 
trade in England on condition that they did not ob- 
trude their worship on publie notice and that they 
refrained from making proselytes. Under cover of 
this permission Carvajal and Simon de Caceres pur- 
chased a piece of land for a Jewish cemetery in 
1657, and Solomon Dormido, a nephew of Manasseh 
ben Israel, was admitted to the Royal Exchange as 
a duly licensed broker of the city of London with- 
out taking the usual oaths involving faith in Chris- 
tianity. Carvajal had previously been allowed to 
take out letters of denization for himself and son. 
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This somewhat surreptitious method of solving 
the Jewish question in England had the advantage 
of not raising anti-Semitic feeling too strongly; and 
it likewise enabled Charles IL, on his return, to 
avoid taking any action on the petition of the mer- 
chants of London asking him to revoke Cromwell’s 
concession. He had been assisted by several Jews 
of royalist sympathies, as Mendes da Costa and Au- 
gustine Coronel-Chacon, during his exile. In 1664 
a further attempt was made by the Earl of Berk- 
shire and Mr. Ricaut to bring about the expulsion 
of the Jews, but the king in council assured the 
latter of the continuance of former favor. Similar ap- 
peals to prejudice were made in 1678, when Jews, 
for meeting in Duke's Place for a religious service, 
were indicted on a charge of rioting, and in 1685, 
when thirty-seven were arrested on the Royal Ex- 
change; but the proceedings in both cases were 
put a stop to by direction of the Privy Council. 
The status of the Jews was still very indeterminate. 
In 1684, in a case connected with the East India 
Company, it was contended that they were alien 
infidels, and perpetual enemies to the British crown; 
and even the attorney-general declared that they 
resided in England only under an implied license. 
Asa matter of fact, the majority of them were still 
aliens and liable to all the disabilities which that 
condition carried with it. 

William IIL, though it is reported that he was 
assisted in his descent upon England by a loan of 
3,000,000 gulden from Antonio Lopez Suasso, after- 
ward Baron Avernes de Gras, did not interfere when 
in 1689 some of the chief Jewish merchants of Lon- 
don were forced to pay the duty levied on the goods 
of aliens; though he refused a petition from Jamaica 
to expel the Jews. His tenure of the throne, how- 
ever, brought about a closer connection between the 
London and the Amsterdam communities, and thus 
aided in the transfer of the center of European 
finance from the Dutch to the English capital, 
Early in the eighteenth century the Jewish com- 
munity of London comprised representatives of the 
chief Jewish financiers of northern Europe, inclu- 
ding the Mendez da Costas, Abudientes, Salvadors, 
Lopezes, Fonsecas, and Seixas. A small German 
contingent had arrived and established a synagogue 
in 1692; but they were of little consequence, and did 
not figure in the relations between the Jewsand the 
government. The utility of the larger Jewish mer- 
chants was recognized. Marlborough in particular 
made great use of the services of Sir Solomon de 
Merpina, and indeed was publicly charged with 
taking an annual subvention from him. "These mer- 
chants are estimated to have brought into the coun- 
try a capital of £1,500,000, which had increased by 
the middle of the century to £5,000,000. As early 
as 1723 a special act of Parliament was passed which 
permitted them to hold land on condition of their 
taking oath when registering their title; they were 
allowed to omit the words “upon the faith of a 
Christian.” Some years later (1740) an act was 
passed permitting Jews who had resided in the Brit- 
ish colonies for a period exceeding seven years to 
become naturalized (18 Geo. IL., cap. 7). Shortly aft- 
erward a similar bill was introduced into the Irish 
Parliament, where it passed the Commons in 1745 
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and 1746, but failed to pass the Irish Peers in 1'747; 
it was ultimately dropped. Meanwhile, during the 
Jacobite insurrection of 1745 the Jews had shown 
particular loyalty to the government. Their chief 
financier, Samson Gideon, had stren gthened the stock 
market, and several of the younger members had 
volunteered in the corps raised to defend London. 
Possibly as a reward, Pelham in 1753 brought in 
a bill allowing Jews to become naturalized by ap- 
plication to Parliament. It passed the Lords with- 
out much opposition, but on being 
The brought down to the Commons the 
Jew Bill of Tory party made a great outcry 
1753. against this “abandonment of Chris- 
tianity,” as they called it. On the 
other hand, it was contended that the Jews per- 
formed a very valuable function in the commercial 
economy of the nation, providing one-twelfth of 
the nation's profits and one-twenticth of its for- 
eign trade. The Whigs, however, persisted in carry- 
ing out at least one part of their general policy of 
religious toleration, and the bill was passed and 
received the royal assent (26 Geo. II, cap. 26), 
Nevertheless, a great clamor was raised against it, 
and the lord mayor and the corporations of London 
petitioned Parliament for its repeal. Effigies of 
Jews were carried about in derision, and placards 
with the inscription “No Jews, no wooden shoes” 
were pasted up in the most prominent public re- 
sorts. The latter part of the popular cry referred to 
foreign Protestants, chiefly Huguenots, whom the 
Pelham ministry had also tried to naturalize as re- 
cently as 1751, when the bill for their relief had 
been petitioned against and dropped. A naturali- 
zation bill for foreien Protestants had been passed 
as early as 1709, but was repealed three years later; 
and the precedent was now followed in the case of 
the Jews (Lecky, “History of England in the Eight- 
eenth Century," i. 283). In 1754 the Jew Bill was 
repealed, and an attempt was even made to obtain 
the repeal of the act of 1740 permitting the Jews in 
the colonies to be naturalized. It is difficult to un- 
derstand the intensity of the popular outburst at the 
time, since the sons of the very persons whom the 
populace refused to allow to be naturalized became 
by mere place of birth subjects of the British crown. 
The influence of the repeal of the bill on the 
Sephardic Jews of England, who were chiefly af- 
fected by it, was deplorable. Samson Gideon, the 
head of the community, determined to bring up his 
children as Christians, and his example was followed 
by many of the chief families durin g the remainder 
of the century. A general feeling of insecurity 
came over the community. With the accession 
of George III. a Committee of Deputados was 
formed as a sequel to the Committee of Diligence 
Which had been appointed to supervise the passing 
of the Jew bills through the Irish Parliament. By 
this time the German Jews had become of sufficient, 
importance for a certain number of them to be asso- 
ciated with the deputies in the address of congratu- 
Jation on the accession of George III., but they did 
not form a regular part of the Board of Deputies, 
the only representative body of English Jews. The 
activity of the board, however, was mainly devoted 
to helping coreligionists abroad, the wealth of the 
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London community attractin g needy applicants from 
both the Old World and the New. The deputies do 
not appear to have made a protest 
The even against the Oath of Abjuration 
Oathof Ab- Act (6 George TIL, cap. 02). This 
juration. fixed the statusof the Jews by declar- 
ing an oath of abjuration, containing 
the words *upon the faith of a Christian," to be 
necessary for all oflicers, civil or military, under the 
crown or in the universities, and. for all lawyers, 
voters, and members of Parliament. 

At this time a number of the more prominent 
members of the Sephardic community, as the Ber- 
nals, Lopezes, Ricardos, Disraclis, Aguilars, Bas- 
sevis, and Samudas, gradually severed their connec- 
tion with the synagogue and allowed their children 
to grow up either without any religion or in the 
Established Church, which gave them an open 
career in all the professions. Meanwhile the ranks 
of the English Jewry were being recruited from the 
downtrodden German and Polish communities of 
the Continent. While the Sephardim chiefly con- 
gregated in London as the center of international 
commerce, the German Jews settled for the most 
part in the seaports of the south and west, such as 
Falmouth, Plymouth, Liverpool, Bristol, etc., as 
pawnbrokers and small dealers. From these centers 
it became their custom to send out hawkers every 
Monday with packs to the neighboring villages; 
and in this way connections were made with some 
of the inland towns, in which they began to settle, 
às Canterbury, Chatham, and Cambridge, not to 
mention Manchester and Birmingham. Traders of 
this type, while not of such prominence as the larger 
merchants of the capital, came in closer touch with 
English life; and they doubtless helped to allay 
some of the prejudice which had been manifested so 
strongly during 1758. 

Another curious cause contributed to the same 
end. Jews, mainly of the Sephardic branch, became 
prominent in the national sport of boxing. "Their 
light physique made it necessary for them to sub- 
stitute scientific defense for the brutal displays of 
strength which had hitherto formed a Staple of box- 
ing-bouts. Daniel Mendoza by superior science de- 

feated Humphreys in 1789, and be- 
Influence came champion of England. A little 
of Jewish later Samuel Elias, known as * Dutch 
Pugilists. Sam," invented the * upper cut? and 

made boxing fashionable among the 
upper classes. When the Englishmen of the lower 
classes found themselves beaten at their own 
peculiar sport by the herctofore despised Jew, 
a certain amount of sympathy was aroused: and 
there can be no doubt that the changed attitude of 
ihe populace toward Jews between 1758 and 1829 
was due in some measure to the succession of cham- 
pion Jewish boxers, Notwithstanding, there are 
distinct signs of deterioration shown by the Jewish 
population toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the picture given by Colquhoun in 1800 of the 
London community bein g most unsatisfactory. 

A further cause for kindlier feeling on the part of 
at least the middle classes of Englishmen toward the 
Jews was supplied by the revival of conversionist 
hopes at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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Misled doubtless by the tendency to desertion shown 
by nota few of the Sephardim, many evangelicals 


anticipated the conversion en masse of the Jewish 


population, and on the initiative of Lewis Way the 
London Society for the Promotion of Christianity 
Among the Jews was founded in 1807. This and 
kindred societies wasted large sums of money with 
indifferent results. But politically they helped to 
increase sympathy for the Jews among the non-con- 
formists, who formed the bulk of their contributors 
and were at the same time becoming a leading fac- 
tor in the formation of Liberal policy. Similarly, 
ata much later period the craze of ANGLO-ISRAEL- 
ism made many of the narrower Bible Christians 
more sympathetic toward the Jews. On the other 
hand, the great influence of Dr. Thomas Arnold in 
the Liberal ranks was ultimately directed against 
the Jewish hopes. 'The more Erastian he was, the 
more he desired to see the legislature exclusively 
Christian. 

In the meanwhile the lead among the English Jews 
was passing from the Spanish to the German section 
of thecommunity. The bankers Goldsmid acquired 
both influence and culture, and their efforts to raise 
the community were soon to be supplemented by 
those of Nathan Rothschild, the ablest of Mayer 
Rothschild’s sons, who had settled first in Manches- 
ter and afterward in London. The times were ina 
measure propitious for a new effort to remove the 
civil disabilities of the Jews. The example of 
France had not been without its effect. The rising 
tide in favor of religious liberty, as applied to dis- 
senters generally and to Roman Catholicsin particu- 
lar, might have been expected to carry with it more 
favorable conditions for the Jews; but a long 
struggle was to intervene before “Englishmen of 
the Jewish persuasion” were to have equal rights 
with other Englishmen. 

When in 1829 the Roman Catholics of England 
were freed from all their civil disabilities, the hopes 


of the Jews rose high; and the first step toward a - 


similar alleviation in their case was taken in 1880 
when Mr. Huskisson presented a petition signed 
by 2,000 merchants and others of Liverpool. This 
was immediately followed by a bill presented by 
R. Grant on April 15 of that year which was 
destined to engage the English legislature in one 
form or another for the next thirty 

The years. At first the bill failed even to 
Struggle get through the House of Commons, 
for Eman- though it is true that, against the op- 
cipation. position of Sir Robert Inglis, the first 
reading was passed by 115 to 97 votes. 

But the second reading, on May 17, notwithstanding 
a monster petition in its favor from 14,000 citizens 
of London, was rejected by 265 to 228 votes. The 
next year (1838), however, it passed its third reading 
in the Commons, July 22, by the large majority of 
189 to 52, and was even read for the first time in the 
Lords. But on the second reading (Aug. 1) it was 
rejected by 104 to 54, though the Duke of Sussex, a 
constant friend to the Jews, presented a petition in 
its favor signed by 1,000 distinguished citizens of 
Westminster. In 1834 the bill underwent the same 
experience, being lost in the House of Lords by a 
majority of 92 votes. The whole force of the Tory 
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party was against the bill, which had, besides, the 
personal antagonism of the bluff sailor king, William 
IV. In the following year it was deemed inadvisa- 
ble to make the annual appeal to Parliament, as the 
battle for religious liberty was going on in another 
part of the field; but by the passing of the Sheriffs’ 
Declaration Bill, Aug. 21, 1835, Jews were allowed 
to hold the ancient and important office of sheriff. 
In the following year the Jew Bill was introduced 
late in the session, and succeeded so far as to pass the 
first reading inthe Lords on Aug. 19. It was then 
dropped owing to the lateness of the session. 

For a time the advocates of emancipation seem to 
have lost heart. The chief supporters of the bill, 
R. Grant in the Commons, and Lord Holland in the 
Lords, died within a few months of each other in 
1840, and during the next four years the political 
activity of the English Jews was concentrated on 
the attempt to obtain admission to municipal office. 
A bill to that effect got as far as a first reading in 
the Lords by one vote, in 1841, but was lost on a 
second reading. It was not until July 91, 1845, that 
the bill was carried. In the following year (Aug. 
18, 1846) the Religious Opinions Relief Bill removed 
a certain number of minor disabilities which affected 
the Jews of England as well as other dissenters 
from the Established Church, and the only portal 
which still remained closed to the Jews was that of 
Parliament. 

The success with which the Jews of England had 
induced Parliament to admit them to the shrievalty 
and to municipal oflices had been due to the fact 
that Jews had been actual candidates, and had been 
elected to those offices before any parliamentary re- 
lief was asked. It was now decided to adopt the 
same policy in regard to a seat in Parliament itself. 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected member of 
Parliament for the city of London by a large major- 
ity in 1847, and the bill that was introduced on Dec. 
16 of that year was intended to carry out the wishes 
of a definite English constituency. This passed its 
third reading in the Commons on May 4, 1848, by a 
majority of 62 votes, but was rejected in the Lords 
by 163 non-contents to 125 contents. The same 
thing happened in 1850 when Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child was again elected, but in the following year 

the struggle took on another and more 

Action of dramaticform. David Salomons, who 

Sir David had successfully fought the battle for 

Salomons. the shrievalty and the aldermanic 
chair, had been elected member for 

Greenwich and insisted on taking his seat, refusing to 
withdraw on being ordered to do so by the speaker, 
and adding to his seeming parliamentary offense by 
voting in the division on the motion for adjourn- 
ment which was made to still the uproar caused by 
his bold course of action. The prime minister moved 
that Salomons be ordered to withdraw, and on that 
motion Salomons spoke in a dignified and forcible 
manner, and won the sympathy of the House, which 
nevertheless passed the premier’s motion. The 
matter was then referred to the law courts, which 
decided that Salomons had no right to vote without 
having taken the oath of abjuration in the form ap- 
pointed by Parliament, and mulcted him in a fine of 
£500 for each vote he had recorded in the Commons. 
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The government then brought in another bill in 1858, 
which was also rejected by the Lords. In 1855 the 
hero of the parliamentary struggles, David Salo- 
mons, was elected lord mayor of London. In the 
following two years bills were introduced by the 
government to modify the parliamentary oath, but 
they failed to obtain the assent of the Lords. In 
1858 when the Oath Bill reached the Lords they elimi- 
nated the clause relating to Jews; but when the 
bill was referred again to the Commons, the lower 
house refused to accept itas amended, and appointed 
a committee to formulate its reasons, upon which 
committee, as if to show the absurdity of the situa- 
tion, the member for the city of London, Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild, was appointed to serve—which 
he could legally do, even though he had not taken 
his seat. A conference was appointed between the 
two houses,and ultimately a compromise was reached 
by which either house might admit Jews by resolu- 
tion, allowing them to omit the words “on the true 
faith of a Christian." As a consequence, on Mon- 
day, July 26, 1858, Baron Lionel de Rothschild took 
the oath with covered head, substituting “so help 
me, Jehovah” for the ordinary form of oath, and 
thereupon took his seat as the first Jewish member 
of Parliament. Two years latera more general form 
of oath for all members of Parliament was intro- 
duced, which freed the Jews from all cause of exclu- 
sion. In 1870 the University Test Act removed the 
difficulties in the way of a Jew becoming a scholar 
or a fellow in an English university. In 1885 Sir 
Nathaniel de Rothschild was raised to the upper 
house as Lord Rothschild, to be followed within a 
few years by Baron Henry de Worms as Lord Pir- 
bright and Mr. Sydney Stern as Lord Wandsworth; 
while in 1890 all restrictions for every position in 
the British empire, except that of monarch, were 
removed, the offices of lord high chancellor and 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland being thrown open 
to every British subject without distinction of creed. 

For some time after their admission to Parliament, 
the Jewish M.P.’s belonged to the party that had 
given them that privilege, and Sir George Jessel 
acted as solicitor-general in Gladstone’s first minis- 
try. But from the time of the Conservative reac- 
tion in 1874 Jewish voters and candidates showed 
an increasing tendency toward the Tory party; and 
of recent years the majority of Jewish members of 
the lower house have been of that political com- 
plexion. The influence of Lord Beaconsfield may 
have had some effect on this change, but it was in 
the main due to the altered politics of the middle 
and commercial classes, to which the Jews chiefly 
belonged. Baron Henry de Worms acted as under 
secretary of state in one of Lord Salisbury's minis- 
tries, while Sir Julian Goldsmid, a Liberal Unionist 
after the Home Rule policy of Gladstone was de- 
clared, made a marked impression as deputy speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

Altogether thestruggle had lasted for sixty years, 
though practically all that was contended for had 
been gained in half that period. Yet it must be re- 
membered that complete equality was not granted 
to Roman Catholics and Jews until 1890. The very 
length of the struggle shows how thoroughly the 
opposition had been overcome. he many political 


friendships made during the process had facilitated 
social intercourse, which is nowhere so unrestricted 
asin England. (See ACTS OF PARLIAMENT.) 

The pause which occurred between 1840 and 1847 
in the emancipation struggle was due in large meas- 
ure to an unfortunate schism which had split the 
community in two and which prevented the members 
acting in unison for the defense of theirrights. The 
Reform movement had reached England ina mild 
form under the influence of the Goldsmid family, 

which had been touched by the Men- 
Organiza- delssohnian movement. In1841a Re- 
tion. form congregation was established in 
London, and was practically excom- 
municated by both the Spanish haham and the Ger- 
man chief rabbi (see Rerorm). The effect of these 
differences was to delay common action as regards 
emancipation and other affairs; and it was not until 
1859 that the charity organization was put on a 
firm footing by the creation of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians. Ten years later the congregations 
were brought under one rule by the formation of 
the Unrrep SyNAcOocGUuE (1870), in the charter of 
which an attempt was made to give the chief rabbi 
autocratic powers over the doctrines to betaught in 
the Jewish communities throughout the British 
empire. But Parliament, which had recently dis- 
established the Irish Church, did not feel disposed 
to establish the Jewish Synagogue, and the clause 
was stricken out. The chief rabbi's salary is paid 
partly out of contributions from the provincial 
Synagogues, and this gives him a certain amount 
of authority over all the Jews of the empire with | 
the exception of the 3,000 or more Sephardim, who 
have a separate haham, and of the dwindling band 
of Reformers, who number about 2,000, scattered in 
London, Manchester, and Bradford. In 1871 the 
Anglo-Jewish Association was established to take 
the place, so far as regards the British empire, of 
the Alliance Israélite, which had been weakened by 
the Franco-German war. The Jews of England 
felt that they should be organized to take their 
proper part in Jewish affairs in general. For many 
years they, together with the French Jews, were 
the only members of the race who were unham- 
pered by disabilities; and this enabled them to act 
more freely in cases where the whole body of Israel 
was concerned. 

As early as 1840, when the blood accusation was 
revived with regard to the Damascus affair, and 
Jewish matters were for the first time treated on an 
international basis, the Jews of England took hy 
far the most prominent position in the general pro- 
test of the European Jewries against the charge. 
Not only was the Board of Deputies at London the 
sole Jewish body in Europe to hold public meetings, 
but owing to their influence a meeting of pro- 
test was held by eminent Christians at the Mansion 
House, London (July 8, 1840), which formed a prece- 
dent for subsequent distinguished gatherings. Sir 
Moses Montefiore, after aiding the Damascus Jews 
by obtaining, in an interview with the sultan at 
Constantinople, a firman repudiating the blood ac- 
cusation, visited Russia in 1846 to intercede for his 
coreligionists there. In 1860 he went to Rome in 
connection with the Mortara affair; and in 1863 he led 
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a mission to Morocco on behalf of Jews of that coun- 
try. Action was likewise taken by the chief Eng- 
lish Jews in behalf of the unfortunate Hebrews 
of the Danubian principalities. Sir F. Goldsmid 
made an interpellation in the House of Commons 
with regard to the Jews of Servia (March 29, 1867), 
and started a debate in that assembly (April 19, 
1872) on the subject of the persecutions of the Jews 
in Rumania. As a consequence a Rumanian com- 
mittee was formed, which watched the activities of 
the illiberal government of that country. 

When in 1881 the outburst of violence in Russia 
prought the position of the Russian Jews promi- 
nently before the world, it was their coreligionists 
in England who took the lead in organizing meas- 
ures for their relief. Articles in the “'Times” of 
Jan. 11 and 13, 1882, drew the attention of the whole 
world to the extent of the persecutions, and a meet- 
ing of the most prominent citizens of London was 
held at the Mansion House, Feb. 1, 1882 (see Man- 
sion House MEETING) Asa consequence a fund 
was raised amounting to more than £108,000, and 
a complete scheme of distributing in the United 
States the Russian refugees from Brody was organ- 
ized by the committee of the Mansion House Fund. 
Similarly, when a revival of the persecutions took 
place in 1891, another meeting was held at the Guild- 
hall, and a further sum of over £100,000 was col- 
lected and devoted to facilitating the westward 
movement of the Russian exodus. An attempt was 
made this time to obtain access directly to the czar 
by the delivery of a petition from the lord mayor 
and citizens of London; but this was contemptu- 
ously rejected, and the Russo-Jewish committee 
which carried out the work of the Mansion House 
Fund was obliged to confine its activity to measures 
outside Russia. When Baron de Hirsch formed 
his elaborate scheme for theamelioration of the con- 
dition of the persecuted Jews, headquarters were 
established by him in London, though the adminis- 
tration was practically directed from Paris. The 
immigrants being excluded from most of the cities of 
the Continent, the burden of receiving most of the 
Russian refugees moving westward fell on England. 

The advent of such a large number of Jews, 
unprovided with capital, and often without a definite 

occupation, brought with it difficul- 
The Result ties which taxed the entire resources 


of the of the English communities, It was 
Russian only natural that the newcomers 
Exodus. should arouse a certain amount of 


prejudice by their foreign habits, by 
the economic pressure they brought to bear upon 
certain trades, especially on that of clothing, and by 
their overcrowding in certain localities. While the 
Continent had seen the rise of strong anti-Semitic 
feeling, England had been comparatively free from 
any exhibition of this kind. During Lord Beacons- 
ficld’s ministry a few murmurs had been heard from 
the more advanced Liberals against the “Semitic ” 
tendencies of the prime minister and his brethren in 
race, but as a rule social had followed political 
emancipation almost automatically. The Russian 
influx threatened to disturb this natural process, 
and soon after 1891 protests began to be heard 
against the “alien immigrants.” Bills were even 
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introduced into Parliament to check their entry into 
England. Nothing came of these protests, however, 
till the year 1902, when the question had reached such 
a point that it was deemed desirable to appoint a 
royal commission to inquire into the whole subject. 
This commission has heard evidence both from those 
favoring and from those opposed to restricted immi- 
gration. There is no evidence that the establish- 
ment of this commission implied any anti-Semitic 
feeling on the part of the government: it was merely 
a natural result of an exceptionalstate of overcrowd- 
ing in the East End of London. 

The favorable condition of the English Jews has 
not hitherto resulted in any very remarkable display 
of Jewish talent. English Jews have contributed 
nothing of any consequence to rabbinic scholarship 
or even to halakic or exegetic learning, though the 
commentaries of M. Kalisch on the Pentateuch are 
a mine of learning, and in the later volumes antici- 
pate some of the most far-reaching results of the 
“higher criticism." The Hebrew chair at Univer- 
sity College and the rabbinic readerships of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge have naturally 
been filled by Jewish incumbents. The libraries of 
England have become the receptacles of the largest 
collection of Hebrew manuscripts and early Hebrew 
books (see BIBLIOGRAPHY). In the eighteenth cen- 
tury two Jews, Dr. Sarmiento and E. Mendes da 
Costa, became members of the Royal Society. Moses 
Mendes was a poetaster of some repute. David 
Levi translated the prayers, and defended Judaism 
from the attacks of Dr. Priestley. Isaac D'Israeli 
wrote his inaccurate but entertaining “Curiosities 
of Literature." Rev. Solomon Lyon was Hebrew 
teacher at the University of Cambridge, and his 
daughter, Emma Lyon, was the first Anglo-Jewish 
authoress. Michael Josephs displayed some ability 

in Hebrew writing, and Arthur Lum- 
Literature. ley Davids published a Turkish gram- 

mar. Grace Aguilar wrote novels 
which attained some popularity, while E. H. Lindo 
wrote a praiseworthy history of the Jews of Spain 
and Portugal which has still some value. More 
recently Israel Zangwill has obtained more than 
local celebrity by his novels and sketches of Jewish 
life. Other Jewish novelists have been B. L. Far- 
jeon, the late Amy Levy, and S. L. Gordon. S. L. 
Lee has edited the later volumes of * The Dictionary 
of National Biography,” while I. Gollancz, besides 
editing the “Temple Library," has helped to found 
and has become secretary of the British Academy. 

In other lines of activity Jews have fully partici- 
pated in the national life. Sir George Jessel was a 
most distinguished master of the rolls; Professor 
Waley, an authority on conveyancing; and Sir 
George Lewis is perhaps the best known living Eng- 
lish solicitor. Dr. Ernest Hart was a leader in 
modern methods of sanitation. English Jews are 
reported to have taken more than their share in the 
Volunteer movement when it first sprang into exist- 
ence in 1860. During the recent war in South Africa 
no less than 1,600 Jewish soldiers took part in the 
campaign. Among these the most distinguished were 
Colonel Goldsmid and Major Sir Matthew Nathan, the 
latter of whom has also held important command 
and has been governor of the West Coast of Africa. 
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Since the abolition of university tests in 1870, 
which was largely influenced by the success of 
Numa Hartog as senior wrangler at Cambridge in 
1869, Jews have taken some share both as students 
and teachers in English university life. Joseph 
James Sylvester was Savilian professor of geomotry 
at Oxford, a position due to his undoubted distinc- 
tion in the world of mathematics; S. Alexander is 
professor of mental philosophy and E. Schuster 
professor of physies in the Victoria University, 
Manchester, and C. Waldstein was for a time Slade 
professor of fine arts in Cambridge University. R. 
Meldola is professor of chemistry at the Finsbury 


Technical College, wihiie Sir Pnilip Diasnuus has been 
secretary aud director of the London Technical In- 
titute, and is one of the greatest English authorities 
on technical education generally. 

Inart the list of Jewish names is somewhat scanty. 
Solomon Hart becamea Royal Academician; Simeon 
Solomon was one of the most promising leaders of 
the pre-Raffaclite movement; and S. J. Solomon is 
an A.R.A. Sir Julius Benedict and F. H. Cowen 
are the chief names in music. 

Jews have taken more than their due share in the 
colonial expansion of England. Jacob Montefiore, 
a cousin of Sir Moses Montefiore, was 
one of the chief pioneers of South 
Australia in 1835. Hon. Nathaniel 
Levi did much to develop both the 
coal and beet-sugar industries of Victoria. Sir 
Julius Vogel was premier of New Zealand for many 
years, and did much to promote its remarkable pros- 
perity; while New South Wales has been repre- 
sented by Sir Saul Samuel and Sir Julien Salomons 
as agents-general for that colony. Similarly, in 
South Africa the firm of Mosenthal Brothers and 
Jonas Bergtheil helped much toward the develop- 
ment of Cape Colony and Natal; whilethe gold and 
diamond industries of the Rand were chiefly in Jew- 
ish hands, notably those of Barnato Brothers, Wern- 
her, Beit & Company, etc. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
number of Jews in England was not supposed to 
exceed 8,000, of whom at least 6,000 were in Lon- 
don. The increase was comparatively slow until 
the Russian immigration of 1880, when there were 
probably about 60,000 Jews in the British Isles. At 
the present time it is calculated that England has a 
Jewish population of 148,811, as against 7,428 in 

Scotland, and 8,771 in Ireland, giving 
Statistics. approximately 160,000 for the British 

Isles. In 1901 the British empire had 
in all about a quarter of a million Jews, distributed 
as follows: 


The 
Colonies. 


British Isles........... 160,000 Hongkong............ 150 
AGE Sak eeu Ter eis 2.826 INIA. S iustos eeddikta 18,228 
Australasia........... 16,678 Jamaiea.............. 2,000 
Barbados............. 20 AIO scis eek irs T 60 
Canada and British South Afrieca.......... 20,000 
Columphia........... 10,432 Straits Settlements.... 535 
CY DEUS sce tires ehh tea 65 Trinidad TERN 30 
Gibraltar I oor es ; 2,000 —— 
Total..... sees 209,027 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Early Period: Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. Anglo- 
Jud. Nos. 1-199; Prynne, 4 Short Demurrer Against the 
Jews, 1655; Madox, Historu of the Exchequer, London, 
1753; Tovey, Anglia Judaica, Oxford, 1788: J. C. Webb, 
The Question Whether a Jew Is Capable of Holding Land, 
London, 1769; Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, London, 


1892, passim; B. L. Abrahams, The Expulsion of the Jews 
from England, Oxford, 1895; Select Pleas of the Jewish 
Exchequer, ed. Rigg, 1902. 

Intermediate Period: Bibl. Anglo-Jud. Nos. 201-296: L. 
Wolf, The Middle Age of Anglo-Jewish History, in Papers 
of the Anglo-Jew. Hist. Ecch.; S. L. Lee, in Transactions o f 
the New Shakespeare Society, 1895; L. Wolf, Cromawelts In- 
telligencers, London, 1892; idem, various papers in Trans- 
actions of the Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 

Modern Period: Bibl. Anglo-Jud. pp. 56-231, Nos. 280- 
2164; Blunt, History of the Jews in England, London, 1830 ; 
J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, ib. 1878; L. 
Wolf, The Queen's Jewry 1837-97, in Young Israel, pp. 99- 
114, 140-154, ib. 1898. J 


ENGLANDER, GABRIEL HIRSCH: Aus- 
trian scholar; lived at Vienna in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Ere wrote: “Emumnah Yi 
shene ‘Afar,” prayers to be recited in the cemetery, 
with a German translation (Vienna, 1828); “Korot 
Yisrael,” extracts from the Pentateuch, with a Ger- 
man translation (čb. 1887); “Andachtsklinge für 
Israel's Söhne und Töchter,” prayers for special occa- 
sions (20. 1843). Engländer edited Aaron ha-Levi's 
“Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” on the 618 commandments, to 
which he added an index (25. 1827). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 245; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. p. 77; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 4. 
L. G. M. SEL. 


ENGLANDER, SIGMUND: Austrian writer: 
born at Vienna; died at Turin Nov. 80, 1902. After 
graduating from the University of Vienna he de- 
voted himself to literary work. He wasan intimate 
friend of the poet Friedrich Hebbel. In 1847 he 
edited at Vienna a monthly called * Der Salon: Mit- 
theilungen aus den Kreisen der Litteratur, Kunst 
und des Lebens "'; on account of the vexatious Aus- 
trian censorship, however, he was compelled, after 
three volumes had been issued, to discontinue its 
publication. During the upheaval of 1848 he was 
foremost among those journalists who supported the 
popular cause. On the surrender of Vienna to the 
government troops, Engländer was one of the twelve 
hostages whom Windischgrütz demanded should be 
handed over to him for punishment. Having had 
timely warning, he succeeded in eluding the author- 
ities, and reached Frankfort-on-the-Main. Still pur- 
sued by the government, he went to Paris, where he 
published with the help of Baron de Reutera litho- 
graphed “Correspondence” which contained ex- 
tracts from newspapers. 

His revolutionary tendencies brought him into 
conflict with the Parisian authorities, and after a 
term of imprisonment he was expelled from the 
country. He sought refuge in London, and became 
correspondent for several Continental papers and ed- 
itor of the “Londoner Deutsche Zeitung.” Among 
his writingsis “ Geschichte der Französischen Arbei- 
ter-Associationen.” | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 19, 1902; Kuh, Biographie 

Hebbel’s, ii. 220, 269 et seq. ; HebbeUs Tagebuch, ed. Kuh, 

1885-87. 

S. L. La. 

ENGLISCH, BERTHOLD: Austrian chess- 
player; born 1851 at Hotzenplotz, Austrian Silesia ; 
died Oct. 19, 1897, in Vienna. In 1879 he gained 
the first prize at the Leipsic tournament; in 1883 
he was fourth in the London tourney; in 1887 in the 
Frankfort-on-the-Main tournament (twenty-one en- 
tries) he gained the seventh prize, winning over 
Alapin, Gunsberg, and Zuckertort; and in 1896 he 
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won the first prize in the tournament arranged by 
Baron Rothschild. 
A. P. 


S. 

ENGRAVING AND ENGRAVERS.—Bib- 
lical Data: Engraving is the act and art of cutting 
letters, figures, and the like, on stone, wood, or metal. 
The account of the equipment of the high priest 
(Ex. xxviii., Xxxix.) evidences that thisart had been 
developed to a high degree among the Hebrews 
at an early period. To designate the skill of the 
worker the word wn and its derivative nwan are 
employed, while mind and nyopo and mpm denote 
the process and the finished result (Ex. xxviii. 11, 


21,36; xxxi. 5; xxxv. 32; xxxix. 14. 20. Zech. iii. 
9; I Kings vi. 18, 19, 32, 95; vii. 31; [mnmn, Ex. 
xxviii. 11, 91, 86, is probably a scribal error for, or 
a dialectic form of, par]. The seal-engraver's art 
is cited to indicate the manner of work to be done 
on precious stones (Ex. xxviii. 11). Of the Pheni- 
cians it is known that they had attained proficiency 
in the engraving of signet-rings (Benzinger, * He- 
brüische Archäologie,” p. 258). As the same neces- 
sity for using signet-rings (to sign contracts and other 
documents) existed among the Hebrews, it is reason- 
able to assume equal proficiency in this art among 
them, especially since the signet-ring is mentioned as 
among the usual appointments of men of standing 
(Gen. xxxviii. 18). As in the case of Bezalel (Ex. 
xxxi. 2), engravers were looked upon as endowed 
with a divine spirit of wisdom and understanding. 
Phenician artists were imported (II Sam. v. 11) at 
a comparatively late period. 

The precious stones in the ephod and the breast- 
plate of the high priest, as well as the inscription on 
the gold plate in his head-dress (Ex. xxviii., Xxxix.), 
are specially mentioned as specimens of the en- 
graver's art, The ornaments on the walls of Solo- 
mon's Temple (I Kings vi. 18, 19) are products of 

the wood-engraver's skil (comp. II 

On Sam. v. 11) The instrument used is 
Precious known as y, with the usual qualifica- 
Stones. tion 5man (“the iron style”), tipped 
with a diamond point (Jer. xvii. 1), 

and used for engraving letters (Job xix.24), or, more 
properly, as tan, the graving-tool by which incisions 
were made (Ex. xxxii. 4. Both relief-engraving, 
asin the case of the cherubim, and. intaglio-engra- 
ving, for signet-rings and gems, seem to have been 
known. Job xix. 24 has been construed as showing 
that for purposes of inscriptions lead was used. In 
the * pesel ? (graven image) the form and figure are 
completely separated from the block of material 
used. According to Main onides, Abraham ben 
David, and other Talmudic authorities (Git. 20a; 
“Yad,” Kele ha-Mikdash, ix. 2), relief-work alone 


(pressed out from beneath) was permissible in ob- 
I ; 


jects connected with sacerdotal service. For this 
reason, as gems could not be worked in this way, in 
the case of the precious stones on the ephod and 
the breastplate a miracle was assumed: the worm 
SUAMIR traced the letters which appeared on them 
(Sotah 48b; Nahmanides to Ex. xxv. 7). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benzinger, Hebr. Arch. pp. 257 et seq.; No- 
Wack, Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Archdologic,i. 245 et seq.; 
Leopold Löw, Graphische Requisiten und Erzeugnisse bei 
den Juden, part 1, Leipsic, 1870. 

s E. G. H. 


—— In Medieval and Modern Times: Playing- 
cards were one of the first products of the art of 
wood-engraving; they were printed from wooden 
blocks and then colored. Asthe invention of * books 
of lots” and playing-cards, originally merely picture- 
cards, must be ascribed to the Jews and Saracens, it 
may be assumed that Jews were engaged at an early 
date in their manufacture; in fact, the only painter 
of playing-cards whose name has come down from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century in Germany 
is the Jew Meyer Chaym of Landau (1520). Con- 
temporaneous with Chaym, the sons of the portrait- 
painter Moses dal Castellazzo were working at Venice 


as stamp-cutters: but the only thing known about 
them is that in 1081 they illustrated a Fentateuch 


after designs by their father. There may have been 
a number of such Jewish artists in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Julius von Schlossar says, in reference to the 
illustrators of the Hebrew prints of this time (Hag- 
gadah of Sarajevo, p. 222, Vienna, 1898): “ All the 
wood-eutters and engravers, as well as the print- 
ers and publishers, are Jews." Unfortunately, the 
names of these artists are not known; only occasion- 
ally did they add a monogram to their work. A single 
Jewish copper-plate engraver of this time is known 
by name—David Laudi, who was working at Cre- 
mona in 1550, furnishing the plates for the “Istoria 
di Cremona." The engraver Salom Italia of Am- 
sterdam was probably a native of Lombardy; of 
his works only the portraits of Jacob Judah Leon 
and Manasseh ben Israel, etched respectively in 1641 
and 1642, are known. "The following engravers on 
copper were likewise working at Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth century: asonof Jacob Belmonte, Ben- 
jamin Senior Godines, also known as a calligrapher; 
B. de Almeyda; Abraham b. Jacob, who engraved 
a portrait of ABOAB. Engravers of the eighteenth 
century—chiefly illustrators of Hebrew books— 
were: Abraham Lopez de Oliveira; Aaron Sanc- 
troos (Santeroos); Abraham Isaac Polack, who en- 
graved a portrait of Saul b. Isaac ha-Levi, and had 
a reputation for pretty “ex libris.” Among the en- 
gravers at Amsterdam in the nineteenth century 
were two members of the Amsterdam Academy, 
Moritz Dessauer and Abraham Lion Zeelander (1789- 
1856), the latter of whom engraved in outline ihe 
gallery of Wilhelm IL, and Joseph Hartogensis and 
Jeremias Snoek, who painted and engraved the 
synagogue of Rotterdam. 

In England Jewish engravers are not mentioned 
before the second half of the eighteenth century, 
among them being Ezekiel Abraham Ezekiel (1757- 
1906), who engraved some portraits of famous con- 
temporaries ; Solomon Bennet (1761-1838), who en- 
graved his own portrait; and Salomon Polak, who 
engraved portraits and illustrated a Pentateuch. In 
Germany, similarly, Jewish engravers are not men- 
tioned until the end of the eighteenth century. 
I. Schnapper of Offenbach engraved a portrait of 

Goethe in 1786, and one of Catherine 

In II. Johann Michael Siegfried Lowe 
Germany. of Königsberg (1756-1831) was also a 
painter; M. Abrahamson the younger 

lived about the same time at Berlin, the only known 
work by him being the portrait of Hirschel Levin. 
Other engravers of Berlin were B. H. Bendix, 


Engraving 
Ennery, Jonas 


born about 1770, who engraved chiefly portraits, 
and the well-known brothers Henschel. Löser Leo 
Wolf of Hamburg (1755-1840) engraved views and 
portraits. 'The following among modern German 
engravers should be mentioned: Friedrich Frünkel 
(b. 1882) and Georg Goldberg (b. 1880), both of 
Nuremberg, the former engraving from Dutch, 
and the latter from Italian and modern, masters 
(Kohut, “Berühmte Israclitische Männer und 
Frauen,” i. 804 e£ seg.); Heinrich Redlich (d. 1884): 
Louis Jacoby of Berlin (b. 1828, and still working in 
1903) ; Hermann Seligman Emden (1815-75) of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; Henry Lemon of London (b. 1822). 

Some Jewish artists also took up lithography : Leo- 
pold Dick of Kaiserslautern (1817-54), who furnished 
Biblical subjects after Raffael; Abraham Neu, who 
engraved (1830) a view of the synagogue of Worms; 
David Levi Elkan (b. 1608), known for his ara- 
besques and satirical subjects; Veit Meyer (b. 18187) 
and Gustav Wolf (b. 1798), both of Dresden, the 
latter of whom engraved a gallery; Julius Bien of 
New York (b. 1826); Leo Lehmann of Hamburg, who 
engraved portraits. The stamp-cutter Moses was 
working at Offenbach in 1825. Among French en- 
gravers must be noted: F. Moyse, who chose Jewish 
subjects, as “ La Bénédiction de l'Aieul"; Gustave 
Levy, who engraved portraits in the style of the 
earlier Italian masters, including those of the chief 
rabbis Lazare Isidor and Zadoc Kahn. Among the 
engravers of other countries are: H. Leibowicz, a 
Pole who produced 165 portraits during the middle 
of the eighteenth century; Joel BALLIN, a Dane; M. 
Donat (e. 1833), the Hungarian calligrapher aud en- 
graver on copper; Samuel Jesi (1789-1833), the Ital- 
ian, a member of the French Academy; and Max 
Liebermann and Joseph Israels, painters and etchers. 
In America the Rosenthals of Philadelphia, father 
and son, are among the best and most prolific en- 
gravers and etchers, while Julius Bien is one of the 
foremost lithographers. 

Jewsengaged more usually, however, in stone- and 
metal-engraving, two of the few arts they were per- 
mitted to practise, and the knowledge of which was 
frequently transmitted from father to son through 
successive generations. It is an open question 
whether or not this was due to some tradition handed 
down from antiquity, as modern Jewish stone- 
engravers are, apparently, mentioned for the first 
time at the end of the sixteenth century, when Pedro 
Teixeira met some at Aleppo. Diamond-cutting, an 
art for a long time known only to Jews, may have 
been introduced by them at Amsterdam at a rela- 
tively early period, as half the diamond-cutters there 
to-day are Jews; two of them, Fedder and Voor- 
zanger, cut the Kohinoor in 1852. See also ANT- 
WERP. 

The Jews understood the art of engraving, as well 
as of cutting, diamonds. The first artists in this 

line known by name are the court 

Diamond- seal-engraver Michael Abraham, at 
Cutting. the electoral court of Brandenburg, 
and his brother Joseph Abraham, who 

was also employed by the elector. 
death (1697) his son Joseph Levi (Levi b. Joseph) was 
appointed court seal-engraver, and cut the coat-of- 
arms on a diamond for Frederick I. Joseph's sons, 
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Uri Phoebus b. Abraham b. Joseph and Joseph b. 


Abraham b. Joseph, were likewise seal-engravers. 
The latter's son, Joseph Beretz (b. 1745), is also 
mentioned as a stone-engraver, probably being iden- 
tical with the anonymous Jewish stone-engraver 
who, Meusel says (*Miscellaneen Artistischen In- 
halts,” xvii. 260), engraved the Decalogue upon a 
stone less than an inch square. A Jewish engraver 
at Lemberg, in 1773, even engraved on the stone 
of a ring a prayer of eighty-seven words (Geisler, 
“Skizzen . . . Joseph IL" 1783). Many Jewish 
engravers, like the Abraham family, were the re- 
cipients of princely favors on account of their art. 
Philipp Hirsch (b. 1784), who had acquired the art 
from his father, was appointed court stone-engraver 
at the court of Württemberg. He engraved heads 
chiefly, as those of the King and Crown Prince of 
Württemberg, the Grand Duke of Baden, Schiller, 
and Goethe. Philipp Aaron was called to Schwerin 
by Christian Ludwig II., for whom he engraved “ si- 
gilla mystica.” Toward the end of the eighteenth- 
century the court engraver M. Lóser was called to 
Sweden by the king in order to cut a coat-of-arms. 
The brothers Enoch (d. 1807) and Jacob Nathansen 
(d. 1816?), who were the scions of an old family of 
engravers, were appointed by the same king court 
seal-engravers. Othermembersof this family were: 
Levy Enoch Nathansen (d. 1845), who engraved an- 
tique heads on stone and copper; Wolff Nathansen 
(d. 1899), metal- and stone-engraver; B. Nathansen, 
worked in Hamburg from 1823 to 1829; and Edu- 
ard Nathansen (d. 1844), metal- and stone-engraver. 
There were court seal-engravers at Dresden under 
August III.: Michael Samuel, and Jephiel Michael 
(Abt), who drew a salary from the court; the latter's 
son, Samuel Abt, was likewise a seal-engraver. 
Jean Henri Simon (1752-1833), one of the foremost 
artists in his line, who enjoyed the favor of many 
princes, engraved not only portraits on stone, as 
those of Napoleon, Louis XVIII., Louis Philippe, and 
Charles X., but also medals. He transmitted his art 
to his son, having himself acquired it from his father, 
whois called by his biographer “ Jacob Simon,” but 
who is probably identical with the eminent Belgian 
gem-cutter Jacob Mayer Simon. The Parisian en- 
gravers, Mayer Simon and Samuel Simon, the latter 
(b. 1760) being engraver to the post-office, were prob- 
ably brothers of Jean Henri. The following were 
working in Paris about the same time: David Salo- 
mon, Israel Lion, Oury Philippe Lion, Samuel Abra- 
ham, Benjamin Bodenheim, Pierre Wolf, and the 
stone-engravers Samuel Mayer Oppenheim and Isaac 
Joseph Mareli; Napoleon IIL's court engraver, 
Stern, came somewhat later. Among the foremost 
stone-engravers of his time was Aaron Jacobsen (d. 
1770), who cut cameos and intaglios. Hisson Aaron 
Salomon Jacobsen (1756-c. 1829) cut dies and medals, 
and was court engraver and member of the academy 
at Copenhagen. Another excellent Danish stone- 
engraver was B. Goldfarb (e. 1882). L. Baruch, of 
an old family of engravers, and an artist of reputa- 
tion, was the teacher of his nephew, the eminent 
medal-coiner Jacob Wiener (1815-99), who in turn 
taught his brothers Leopold and Karl Wiener (d. 
1867), both of whom were medalengravers and 
sculptors. "The following earlier Jewish medal- 
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engravers deserve notice: Jacob ABRAHAM and his 
son Abraham ABRAHAMSON; Abraham Aaron, en- 
graved (1785) a medal on the accession of Friedrich 
Franz L; Abraham Jacobs, a medal (1765) on the 
jubilee of the “ Commerz-Deputation ” of Hamburg; 
Joel b. Lipmann Levi, the medal (1785) of R. Eliezer 
b, Samuel Schmelka; and the Dutch I. Elion. 

In the eighteenth century almost all the larger 
Jewish communities had seal-cutters among their 
members. Schudt (“Jüdische Merck würdigkeiten, " 
ii. 172) reports them as frequently plying their trade 
at fairs and markets at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth, and Bondi (“Sulamith,” i. 227) at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, century. The Hamburg 
Jews’ tax-lists of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century mention four seal-engravers (at the end of 
the century there were six) who carried on their 
work in the open street. Yon Griesheim (* Traktat 

. die Stadt Hamburg,” 1757, v. 1, 227) says, “ The 
seal-engravers of Hamburg, especially the Jews, do 
very good work at reasonable rates." 

The following are well-known artists of the pres- 
ent time: Awner Grilliches and his son (Imperial 
Russian Mint); Emmanuel Hanneaux, the sculptor 
(among other plaques that of Coralie Cahen); the 
Russian sculptor Beer, living at Paris (medal on the 
occasion of the second Zionist congress); Lówenthal 
of Vienna (medal.of Dr. A. Hoffmann); Wilhelm 

Rothenstein of London; Eichel (* Jew- 

Modern ish Confirmation at Warsaw, 1848”); I. 

Engravers. W. Loewenbach (“Inauguration of 

Synagogue at Munich, 1826"); Lówen- 
stark (“ Montefiore's Centennial, 1884"); H. Oppen- 
heim, nephew of the painter Moritz Oppenheim (Ma- 
dame I. Bloc, 1886); Saphir, a clever stone-engraver, 
has done some work for thecourtof Russia; Daniel 


Henriques de Castro, although only an amateur, has | 


attained toa high degree of perfection in cutting 

glass with the diamond-point. 

Statistics concerning the number 'of Jewish en- 
gravers for some countries are available. In 1857 
there were fifty-four in the kingdom of Poland, aside 
from Warsaw. In 1900, at Budapest, 321 Jews, 
among them eleven women, were engaged in the 
different branches of engraving (JEW. Encyc, ii. 155, 
8.0. ARTISANS). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Etwas über Jüdische Kunst und Ael- 
tere Jüdische Künstler, in Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft 
für Jüd. Volkskunde, 1902, ix. 12-74. 

D. A. W. 


ENNERY, ADOLPHE PHILIPPE D’: 
French dramatic author; born in Paris June 17, 
1811; died there Jan. 26,1899. By turn a lawyer's 
clerk, painter, and journalist, in 1881 he made his 
début as a dramatist as part author of “Emile, ou 
le Fils d'un Pair de France." From that date he 
was sole or part author of more than 280 plays, 
no less than five of them having been produced 
upon the Paris stage at one time. He adapted his 
work to the taste of the public, and achieved suc- 
cess upon success, rapidly making a fortune. His 
wealth allowed him to contribute to the Société 
Thermale of Cabourg-Dives, of which he became 
acting manager. This society, which was composed 
inlarge measure of wealthy journalists and theat- 
rical capitalists, placed him at its head. 

V.—13 
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D’Ennery wrote under the names of Adolphe 
d'Ennery, Philippe d'Ennery, and Eugène d'Ennery. 
His plays were mainly written in collaboration with 
others, among whom were Anicet Bourgeois, G. 
Lemoine, Alexandre Dumas, Eugène Grangé, Du- 
manoir, Mallian, Cormon, M. F. Dugué, Clairville, 
Hector Crémieux, Plouvier, Charles Edmond, and 
Lambert Thiboust. Among his earlier plays were 
the following: “Gaspard Hauser ” (1896); “ La Grace 
de Dieu” (1841); “Les Pupilles de la Garde” (1841); 
“ Halifax” and “Les Bohémiens de Paris” (1842); 
“Don César de Bazan” (1844); “ Le Marché de Lon- 
dres,” “La Dame de Saint Tropez,” and “ Marie 
Jeanne, ou la Femme du Peuple” (1845); “ Gasti- 
belza, ou le Fou de Toléde” and “La Priére des 
Naufragés” (1847). 

In 1851 D’Ennery became manager of the Théâtre 
Historique, but resigned his office two weeks later 
in order to establish a new theater, to be called the 
“Théâtre du Peuple," à name which he afterward 
altered to that of “Théâtre du Prince Impérial.” 
It was subsequently abandoned. In 1851 he also 
made the difficult adaptation of Balzac’s posthu- 
mous comedy “ Mercadet, ou le Faiseur," which he 
reduced from five to three acts, and which was rep- 
resented at the Gymnase in 1851, and in the reper- 
tory of the Comédie-Francaise in 1870. 

Among D'Ennery's later plays were: “La Case 
de l'Oncle Tom," 1858; “Les Oiseaux de Proie,” 
1854; “Le Médecin des Enfants” and “Le Donjon 
de Vincennes,” 1854; “Cartouche,” 1858; “Le Lac 
de Glenaston" and “La Prise de Pékin," 1861; “Le 
Chateau de Pontalec,” “La Chatte Merveilleuse,” 
and “Rothomago,” 1862; “Aladin, ou la Lampe 
Merveilleuse ” and ^L'Aieule," 1868; “Les Amours 
de Paris,” 1866; “Le Premier Jour de Bonheur,” 
1868; “Réve d'Amour," 1870; “Le Centenaire,” 
1878; “Les Deux Orphelines,” 1875, his masterpiece 
and enormously successful. 

D'Ennery wrote the libretto forseveral of Auber's 
comic operas. He dramatized many of the writings 
of Jules Verne. In later years he wrote several 
feuilletons in “Le Petit Journal" including “Le 
Remords d'un Ange" and “Martyre.” In 1885 he 
adapted the *Cid" to opera, the music being by 
Massenet. The last of D’Ennery’s popular ro- 
mances, “Seule,” appeared in 1897, when he was 
eighty-six years of age. 

D'Ennery was commander of the Legion of Honor, 
and possessed several foreign medals. He left a 
fortune of nearly 6,000,000 francs, and liberally en- 
dowed the institutions with which he had been con- 
nected. Before his death he donated to the state one 
of his houses, containing a collection of Chinese and 
Japanese vases of great value. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dictionnaire National; La Grande 

Encyclopédie; Journal des Débats, Paris, Jan. 27, 1899. 

S. V. E. 

ENNERY, JONAS: French deputy; born at 
Nancy Jan. 2, 1801; died at Brussels May 19, 1868. 
He was for twenty-six years attached to the Jewish 
school of Strasburg, of which he became the head. 
In collaboration with Hirth, he compiled a “ Dic- 
tionnaire Général de Géographie Universelle” (4 
vols., Strasburg, 1839-41), for which Cuvier wrote 
a preface. Soon afterward he published “Le Sentier 
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d'Israel, ou Bible des Jeunes Israclites” (Paris, 
Metz, and Strasburg, 1843). At the request of the 
Société des Bons Livres he took part in the editor- 
ship of “Prières d'un Coeur Israélite,” which ap- 
peared in 1848. 

In 1849, despite anti-Jewish rioting in Alsace, En- 
nery was elected representative for the department 
of the Lower Rhine, and sat among the members of 
the * Mountain." He devoted his attention princi- 
pally to scholastic questions, After the coup d’état 
he resisted the new order of things, and was exiled 
for life in 1852. He retired to Brussels, where he 
lived as a teacher until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arch. Isr. June, 1848; Staehling, Histoire 

Contemporaine de Strasbourg et de UÜ Alsace, Nice, 1584. 

S. I. B. 

ENNERY, MARCHAND: French rabbi; 
brother of Jonas Ennery; born at Nancy 1792; died 
at Paris Aug. 21, 1852; studied Talmud under 
Baruch Guggenheim and at the rabbinical school of 
Herz Scheuer, in Mayence. He went to Paris, be- 
came teacher in the family ọf a wealthy coreligion- 
ist, and in 1819 was appointed director of the new 
Jewish school at Nancy. At this time he published 
his Hebrew-French lexicon, the first of its kind to 
appear in France. In 1829 he became chief rabbi 
of Paris; in 1846 chief rabbi of the Central Consis- 
tory; in 1850 chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arch. Isr. Sept., 1852; Univ. Isr. Sept. and 

Oct., 1852. 

S. | I. B. 

ENOCH (qun): 1. Son of Cain (Gen. iv. 17). A 
city was named after him. 

2. Biblical Data: Name of the seventh progen- 
itor of the race in the “book of the generations of 
Adam”; he was the son of Jared and the father of 
Methuselah (Gen. v.). He lived 865 years, and is 
described as “ walking with God," his end being told 
in the words “and he was not; for God took him ? 
(ib. 24). No further reference to Enoch is found in 
Hebrew Scripture, unless the ingenious emendation 
in Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3) of “ Daniel" into 
“Enoch,” proposed by Halévy (* R. E. J.” xiv. 20 et 
seq.) and adopted by Cheyne (Cheyne and Black,“ En- 
cyc. Bibl.” ii. 1295), be accepted. In Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach) xliv. 16 Enoch’s “taking away ” is referred 
to with the addition, in the recovered Hebrew text, 
of 31" 5 ny" mw (see Peters, * Hebrüische Text 
des Buches Ecclesiasticus," p. 230, Freiburg, 1902); 
and in xlix. 14 his destiny is glorified. 

E. G. H. 


In Rabbinical Literature: According to 
Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan (Gen. v. 24) Enoch was a 
pious worshiper of the true God, and was removed 
from among the dwellers on earth to heaven, re- 
ceiving the names (and offices) of METATRON and 
“Safra Rabba" (Great Scribe). This view repre- 
sents one and (after the complete separation of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism) the prevailing rabbinical idea 
of Enoch's character and exaltation. Another, not 
quite so favorable, appears in the polemics carried 
on by Abbahu and others with Christian disputants 
(Friedländer, “ Patristische und Talmudische Stu- 
dien,” p. 99; “R. E. J.” v. 3). Enochis held to have 


been inconsistent in his piety and therefore to have 


been removed by God before his time in order to 


forestall further lapses. The miraculous character 
of his translation is denied, his death being attrib- 
uted to the plague (Gen. R. v. 24; Yalk., Gen. v. 24; 
Rashi and Ibn Ezra on the verse; comp. Wisdom iv. 
10-14; Frankel, “Ueber den Einfluss der Paliisti- 
nischen Exegese,” ete., pp. 44, 45; 
Icclus. [Sirach] xliv. 16; Zohar to 
Gen. v. 924; but see also Philo, *De 
Abrahamo," $ 8) But withal Enoch 
is one of those that passed into Gan 
Eden without tasting the pangs of 
death (Yalk., Gen. v. 24). | 

In the development of the Enoch legends he 
is credited with the invention of the art of writing 
(Book of Jubilees, iv. ; comp. Charles’s notes on the 
chapter; Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan, Gen. v. 24). He 
teaches astronomy and arithmetic (“Sefer Yuhasin,” 
v.; comp. Eusebius, *Preparatio Evangelica,” ix. 
17; Bar Hebreeus Chronicle, p. 5). These ascrip- 
tions, as well as the assumption that he was meta- 
tron, reflect the interpretation of his name as mean- 
ing the “initiated.” 

Neglected by the Jews for some time (Halévy, in 
*R. E. J.” xiv. 21), Enoch reappears as the hero 
and author of several pseudepigraphic midrashim 
(comp. Exocu, Books or), in part elaborations of 
material contained in the “Sefer ha-Yashar.” Of 
these midrashim the following are the best known: 
* Hekalot Rabbati,” “Sefer Hanok,” “Sefer Heka- 
lot," and “Hayye Hanok.” In the “Hekalot Rab- 
bati? (Jellinek, “ B. H.” iii. 88-108) Enoch appears 
as Metatron, “Sar ha-Panim” (see Jew. ENcyc. i. 
594b, s.v. ANGELOLOGY), revealing celestial secrets to 
the learned andthe wise. The “Sefer Hanok ” (Jel- 
linek, Z.c. ii.) relates how the earth was abandoned 
by God in consequence of the sins of the generation 
of the Deluge. Enoch is taken up to heaven, and is 
appointed guardian of all the celestial treasures, 
chief of the archangels, and the immediate attendant 
on God's throne, He knows all secrets and mys- 
teries, and, while all the angels are at his beck, he 
fulfils of his own accord whatever comes out of 
the mouth of God, and executes His decrees. He 
teaches; he conducts souls to the place of felicity; 
and he is known as “ Prince of God’s Face,” “ Prince 
of the Torah,” “Prince of Wisdom,” “Prince of 
Reason," and “ Prince of Glory.” He communicates 
God's revelations to Moses. 

The “Sefer Hekalot" (Jellinek, Ze. v.) contains, 
among other things, an account of R. Ishmael's visit 

to theseventh celestial hall or temple, 
In the where he meets Enoch, raised to the 
Minor dignity of Metatron, Sar ha-Panim. 
Midrashim. Enoch tells him the story of his eleva- 
tion as follows: In consequence of 
earth's corruption by the evil spirits Shamhazai and 
Azael, Enoch was translated to heaven to be a wit- 
ness that God was not cruel (comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xliv. 16, Hebr. text). There all the gates of wisdom 
were opened unto him as Metatron; he was ap- 
pointed chief of all angels; and his carnal body was 
changed into one of light. 

The “Hayye Hanok " is of later composition, but 

more elaborate (Jelinek, Ze. iv.) Enoch appears in 


the rôle of a pious ascetic. Called by a voice to 


return to the abodes of men, he preaches repentance. 


Divergent 

Views of 
His 

Character. 
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He gathers a vast concourse of disciples, and, in- 
creasing in wisdom, he finally is proclaimed king. 
Peace reigns on earth during the 248 years of his 
rule. But he hankers after solitude. He abandons 
his throne, appearing to men from time to time to 
instruct them. Finally he is summoned to leave 
eurth and to assume rulership over the “sons of 
God." He ascends to heaven on a horse, after the 
manner of Elijah’s translation, in the sight of a vast 
multitude, which in vain repeatedly endeavors to 
detain him. In Toscfot to Yeb. 16b it is denied 
that Enoch could have been “Sar ha-‘Olam ” (Prince 
of the World). 

In some late accounts Enoch reappears as a pros- 
elyte, who, though under the obligation to observe 
only the seven Noachian precepts, embraces Juda- 
ism. Heisa cobbler sewing together worlds; and 
over every seam he pronounces the benediction 
“Blessed be the name, the glory of His kingdom for 
ever and aye” (see Yalk., Hadash., 25b; Yalk., Reu- 
beni, 28b, Bereshit). 

€, 8. E. G. H. 
In Mohammedan Literature: Enoch is 
known to the Mohammedans as “Idris” (the In- 
structor) In the Koran Idris is mentioned in sura 
xix. 07 as. à man of truth and a prophet, raised by 
Allah toa lofty place, and in sura xxi. 85 as a model of 
patience. Baidawi, in identifying him with Enoch, 
explains “Idris” as indicating his knowledge of di- 
vinemysteries. He was the first man who knew how 
to write, and invented the sciences of astronomy and 
arithmetic (see above, IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 
The story of his “death ” is variously related. When 
ona Visit to the Angel of Heaven he was met while in 
the fourth heaven by the Angel of Death, who in- 
formed him that he had orders to bring about his 
end. Idris then expired in the embrace (wings) of 
the Angel of Heaven; and remained in the fourth 
heaven ever after. In other versions Idris, also 
named “Uhnukh,” appears as in communication 
with the angel Gabriel, and as a student of the Books 
of Adam, as well as of those imparted to him by 
Gabriel. He had been sent as a preacher of repent- 
ance unto the corrupt descendants of Cain. 

ldris was often compelled to defend his life with 
the sword against the depraved children of earth. 
He invented the balance to weigh justly. He was 
the first scribe and the first tailor. He longs to en- 
ter paradise. God sends Death disguised as a beau- 
tiful virgin to test him. He prays for death with 
the privilege of returning to life. This is granted. 
He dies, but returns to life at once; visits hell, where 
he beholds from the wall of division the horrors of 
Gehenna;.and is then led to the gate of paradise. 
Refused admittance by the custodian, he lifts him- 
self over the wall by clinging to a branch of the 
tree “Tuba,” the tree of knowledge, which God for 
his benefit caused to bend over the wall. Thus Idris 
entered paradise while still living. It is possible 
that these legends contain traces of lost haggadahs. 
Mas'udi reports that Enoch (Uhnukh) was the son 
of Lud, and is identical with Idris. He lived on 
earth 300 years and perhaps longer; he is credited 


with the invention of the needle and the art of sew- 


ing. He received from heaven thirty leaflets con- 
taining the praises of God and prayers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s.v. Idris; 
Weil, Biblische Legenden, der Muselmänner, pp. 62 et seq.; 


Mas'udi, Les Prairies d'Or, i. 13. 

Critical View: The translation of Enoch 
resembles that of other heroes of popular legend. 
Elijah’s (II Kings ii. 1-12) is the Biblical parallel, 
while the fate of Ganymede, Hercules, Semiramis, 
Xisuthrus, and the Phrygian King of Annacus 
presents non-Hebrew analogues (see Winer, ^B. 
R.” ; Riehm, * Handwéorterb.” 2d ed., i. 608). Among 
modern critics the view prevails that Enoch cor- 
responds to the Babylonian Emmeduranki (Greck, 
* Edoranchus ”), the seventh king in Berosus’ list of 
primitive monarchs. Emmeduranki was famous for 
his knowledge of things divine; he was the progenitor 
of the priesthood. These heroes probably were orig- 
inally deities, reduced in course of time to human 
stature, but still credited with divine deathlessness. 
In Enoch’s case attention has been called to the 
coincidence of the 365 years of his life with the 
number of days in the solar year, and it has been 
suggested that Enoch originally represented the 
deified sun (see Gunkel, * Genesis,” p. 194). 

E. G. H. 


ENOCH, BOOKS OF (Ethiopic and Sla- 
vonic): Apocryphal works attributed to Enoch. 
From Gen. v.24 (“Enoch walked with God” and 
“God took him”)a cycle of Jewish legends about 
Enoch was derived, which, together with apocalyp- 
tic speculations naturally ascribed to such a man, 
credited with superhuman knowledge, found their 
literary expression in the Books of Enoch. Of this 
literature a collection of fragments or single, inde- 
pendent pieces has come down to us in the so- 
called “ Ethiopic Enoch,” whereas the Slavonic Book 
of Enoch gives, as it were, a résumé of most of the 
current oral or literary traditions about its hero, 
which it brings into a certain system of its own. So 
far as can be judged from these books, the legends 
of Enoch arethe following: (1) He went during his 
lifetime to heaven, * walked " with God'sangelsover 
all heaven (or heavens) and earth, came back to his 
family and told them what he had seen, and finally 
was again taken up to heaven. (2) During his jour- 
neys he saw the secrets of heaven and earth, that is, 
the natural phenomena. (3) He saw what had be- 
come of the angels, “sons of God,” who, according 
to Gen. vi. 1-4, had come to earth and sinned with 
the daughters of men. (4) He interceded for these 
fallen angels. In 8 and 4 evidently two different 
cycles of legends have crossed each other, but 
whether 8 precedes 4, or vice versa, is hard to tell. 
These legends, a more popular form of tradition, are, 
however, not preserved unimpaired, but are strongly 
influenced and developed by the literary traditions 
which deal mainly with apocalyptic ideas. 

I. Ethiopic Enoch: In the old Jewish and 
Christian literatures (for example, in the New Tes- 
tament Epistle of Jude, verse 14) a Book of Enoch 
is quoted, and is undoubtedly often used without 
special reference being made to it. But about 
900 the Christian Church began to discredit the 
book, and after the time of the Greek fathers Syn- 


cellus and Cedrenus, who cite it (ninth century), it 
was entirely lost until (1773) the traveler Bruce 
discovered in Abyssinia two manuscripts of the 


Enoch 


book. In the nineteenth century several editions 
and translations were made, and many critical in- 
quiries into its contents published. 'The following 
is a list of the various editions and translations of the 
Ethiopie Enoch: 

Editions: Laurence," Libri Enoch Versio ZEthiopica," Ox- 
ford, 1838 ; Dillmann, *' Liber Henoch JEthiopice," Leipsic, 1851 
(from 5 MSS.); Flemming, " Das Buch Henoch,” Leipsic, 1902 
(from 14 MSS.); another edition, still fuller than that of Flein- 
ming, is being prepared by Professor Charles. 

Translations: Laurence, " The Book of Enoch," Oxford, 
1821: Hoffmann, " Das Buch Henoch,” Jena, 1838-38; Dillmann, 
“ Das Buch Henoch Uebersetzt und Urklart,” Leipsic, 1853 (stand- 
ard translation for 40 years); Schodde, " The Book of Enoch 
Translated. with Introduetion and Notes," Andover, 1882; 
Charles, ** The Book of Enoch,” Oxford, 1893; Beer, in Kautzsch, 
" Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen," ii. 217-810, "Tübingen, 
1900: Flemming,in vol. v. of "Die Griechischen Christlichen 
Schriftsteller der Ersten Drei Jahrhunderte," Leipsic, 1901. 
There may also be mentioned here à retranslation into Hebrew 
(mn sao) by L. Goldschmidt, Berlin, 1892, from Dillmann’s 
German translation, 


Following is an analysis of the contents: 


Ch. i.-v.: Introduction: Enoch relates a vision of the last 
days, the fate of the elect and of sinners, and urges observa- 
tion of the works of God in nature. 

Ch. vi.-cv.: The main part of the book: 

Ch. vi.-xxxvi.: The so-called “ angelological book": 

(a: vi.-xix.): The story of the fallen angels : l 

vi.-xi.: Theangelson earth, their marriages and wrong- 
doings; announcement of their punishment. 

xii.-xvi.: Enoch's visions concerning their punishment: 
he announces their destiny to them, but upon their 
supplication intercedes for them. In another vision 
he is told that his intercession is in vain; he then an- 
nounces their final punishment. 

xvii-xix.: Enoch’s journey through heaven and earth, 
during which he sees chiefly the fallen angels suffer 
the punishment which he had announced. 

(b: xx.-xxxvi.); Enoch wanders, accompanied by the six 
(or seven) archangels, through heaven and earth, and is 
shown again the punishment of the angels (xxi.). Hades 
(xxii.), and the secrets of naturein the west (xxiii.-XXv.), 
in the center of the earth (xxvi.-xxvii.), in the east 
(xxviii.-xxxiii.),in the north (xxxiv. and Xxxv. 2), and in 
the south (xxxvi.). 

Ch. xxxvii.-Ixxi.: The similitudes and additions: 

(a: xxxvii.): Introduetion. 

(b: xxxviii.-xliv.): First similitude: The future kingdom 
of God, the dwellings of the righteous, the angels, and the 
secrets of nature. 

(c: xlv.-lvii.): Second similitude: The Last Judgment 
by the Messiah, "the Son of Man," who sits with "the 
Head of Days." The holy and elect are rewarded ; the 
heathen and sinners are destroyed forever. 

(d: lviii.-Ixix.): Third similitude (with fragments of an 
account of the Flood interspersed): The eternal bliss of 
the righteous and the sufferings of the kings and the 
mighty. 

(e: Ixx.-Ixxi.): First and second appendices: Enoch's 
translation into paradise, and Enoch’s ascension and elec- 
tion as ** Son of Man.” 

Ch. Ixxii.-Ixxxii.: The Book of Celestial Physics: Theories 
about sun, moon, stars, intercalary days, the four quarters 
of the world. 

Ch. Ixxxiii.-xc.: Two dream-visions of Enoch before his 
marriage, which he recounts to his son Methuselah : 

(a: Ixxxiiüi.Ixxxiv.); The Flood—the first world-judg- 
ment. 

(b: Ixxxv.-xc.): The history of the world from Adam 
until the final judgment: Men are represented here as 
animals; the righteous are white eattle and sheep, the 
sinners and enemies of Israel are black cattle and wild 
animals (vision of the animals, or of the shepherds). 

Ch. xci.-cv.: Admonitions and predictions of Enoch, ad- 
dressed to his children: 

(a: xci. 1-11, 18-19): Admonition to live a righteous life. 

(b: xci. 12-17 and xciii.): The ‘Apocalypse of Weeks”: 
The history of the world is outlined, divided into ten 
weeks. 

(c: xcii., xciv.-cv.): Admonitions, predictions of the punish- 
ment of sinners, and promises of reward to the righteous. 
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Ch. evi.-cviii.: Appendices : 
Ch. evi.-evii.: Miracles and signs at the birth of Noah. 
Ch. eviii.; Another speech of Enoch concerning the fate of 
the wicked and of the righteous. 


The Ethiopic Enoch was originally written in 
Hebrew, and then translated into Greek. From this 
version an Ethiopic and probably a Latin translation 
were made. Of the Greek version ch. i.-xxxii. 
are preserved in a manuscript discovered at Gizeh 
in 1886-87 by the French Archeological Mission, and 
published by Bouriant in the “Mémoires ” of that 

mission (1892, vol. ix., fasc. 1), by 
Language Dillmann in the “Sitzungsberichte 
and der Berliner Akademie der Wissen- 
Versions. schaften" (1892, pp. 1079 et seq.), by 
Lods, *Le Livre d'Hénoch" (Paris, 
1899), by Charles, * Book of Enoch " ( 18983, Appendix 
C), and by Swete, “The Old Testament in Greek” (2d 
ed. , iii. 789 e£ seg., Cambridge, 1899). Furthermore, 
ch. vi.-ix. 4, viii. 4-x. 14, xv. 8-xvi. 1 have come 
down to us through Syncellus (about 800), and 
Ixxxix. 42-49 is found in a manuscript in the Vati- 
can. These fragments are reproduced by Charles 
(1893), and again by Swete (1899). Of the Latin 
translation only i. 9 and cvi. 1-18 are known. The 
first passage occurs in Pseudo-Cy prian and Pseudo- 
Vigilius (see Beer, l.e. p. 291); the second was dis- 
covered by James in an eighth-century manuscript 
in the British Museum, and published by Charles, 
l.c., Appendix E, and by James, “ Apocrypha Anec- 
dota,” pp. 146-150. Whether ornot the whole book 
was translated into Latin can not be established with 
certainty from these fragments. Al the Greek and 
Latin fragments are republished in Flemming and 
Radermacher, * Das Buch Henoch,” Leipsic, 1901. 

Almost from the beginning it was recognized that 
Ethiopic Enoch was composed of various independ- 
ent works, and it was assumed that three sources 

were to be distinguished: (1) the 

Composi- “groundwork,” i.-xxxvi.,Ixxii.-civ. ; 


tion (2) the similitudes, xxxvii.-Ixxi.; (9) 
and Date. Noachian interpolations, chiefly to be 


found in the similitudes. Different 
scholars gave different analyses: It isnot possible to 
enumerate all their views, nor can all their works 
and articles be mentioned here. The most recent 
ones, in which the earlier views are usually given 
in full (see especially Schürer, Charles, and Clemen) 
are: 

Schiirer, Gesch. iii. 190 et seq., Leipsic, 1898; Eng. ed. div. 
ii.. iii. 54-73; Charles, Book of Enoch, pp. 9 et seq., 310-811 ; 
Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. i. 220-225; Lawlor, Early 
Citations from the Book of Enoch, in Jour. of Philology. 
1897, xxv. 164-225; Clemen, Die Zusammensetzung dcs 
Buches Henoch, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1898, 
pp. 212-227; Beer, in Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepi- 
graphen, ii. 217-235; Bousset, Neueste Forschungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Religiósen Litteratur des Spütjudentums, in 
Theologische Rundschau, 1900, pp. 369 et seq.; J. van Loon, 
Eschatologieën van den Hasmoneëntijd Volgens het Boek 
Henoch, in Theolog. Tijdschrift, pp. 421-463, Leyden, 1902. 

Charles definitely proved that the so-called 
4 groundwork” was in itself not by any means uni- 
form. ‘Another important step in the interpretation 
of the book was gained by Clemen's article, in 
which Gunkel's theory of apocalyptic “traditions " 
was applied. Charles distinguished five sections 
(1893) or parts (1898), to which as a sixth part the 
Noachian and other interpolations were added: (1) 
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; -xxxvi., written before 170 B.c.; (2) }xxxlii.-XC., 
written between 166 and 161 n.c.; (8) xci.-civ., not 
cartier than 194 m.c.; (4) xxxvii.-Ixx., the simili- 
tudes, written between 94 and 59, or between 70 
and 64 s.c. ; (5) Ixxii.-Ixxxii., the Book of Celestial 
Physics, the date of which can not be determined. 

Clemen arrived at the following conclusion: “The 
Book of Enoch is based on twelve independent tra- 
ditions or groups of traditions: (1) i.-v.; (9) vi.-xl.; 
(3) xi.-xvi.; (4) xvii-xix.; (5) xx. (?)-xxxvi; (6) 
xxxvii.-Ixix.; (7)Ixx.-Ixxi.; (8)1xxii.-xci. 10, 18, 
19; (9) xci. 12-17, xcii., xciii., xciv.-cv.; (10) evi.- 
cvii.; (11) eviii. ; (12) the Noachian fragments, liv. 7- 
lv. 2, Ix., Ixv.-1xix. 95. Probably No. 3, perhaps No. 
6, certainly Nos. 9, 11, and 12, were taken from 
written sources." According to him, the date is a 
little doubtful, since some of the traditions may not 
have been written down at once. Beer in the main 
follows Clemen, but gives for a part a more de- 
tailed analysis. Clemen's hypothesis of traditions 
seems the most acceptable, as also his analysis, 
except that his tenth tradition should perhaps 
be counted as a part of his No. 12, Z. e., asa Noachian 
fragment. ' 

Some of the apocalyptic portions, above all the 
similitudes, seem to have been literary tradition from 
the beginning. But another very dif- 
ficult question arises: How and in 
what order were the different portions 
of the book put together? Probably 
vi.-xix., possibly vi.-xxxvi., are the stock, to which 
other portions, younger or perhaps in part older, 
were gradually added. Ch. vi.-xix. were intended 
to tell the story of the fallen angels and Enoch’s re- 
lation to them: vi.-xi. and xii.-xvi, taken from 
two different cycles of legends, were united; and, in 
order to show the execution of the punishment of 
the angels, xvii.-xix., narrating the journey during 
which Enoch is a witness of it, were added. It was 
very natural to join to this portion xx.-xxxvi., an- 
other tradition concerning Enoch's journey. The 
next step in the composition may have been the add- 
ing either of the similitudes or of one or several of the 
traditions in Ixxii.-civ. But it seems more probable 
that à redactor united vi.-xxxvi. with Ixxii.-civ., 
and wrote the introduction, i.-v., and perhaps also 
the conclusion, ev. This intermediate book would 
then have a, proper beginning and conclusion. 

The redactorial changes within the different por- 
tions of Ixxii.-civ. may also have been made at this 
time. "Thirdly and lastly would have been added the 
similitudes, probably together with the Noachian 
fragments xxxix. 1, 2a, liv. 7-1v. 2, Ix., Ixy. 1-]xix. 
25, cvi., evil. Of the latter, cvi. e£ seg. were probably 
added by some one who wished to carry the story 
on a little farther—a very common occurrence in 
literary history. Ife may have been the redactor 
who added the similitudes and inserted in them sev- 
eral other portions from the same source from which 
he took cvi. et seg. This theory is strongly sup- 
ported by evidence which has enly recently been 
discovered; namely, the true date of the Book of 
Jubilees, which has been proved, mainly by Bohn 
and Charles, to be as early as the last third of the 
second century B.C. In the Book of Jubilees (iv. 
17-23) writings of Enoch are mentioned, and Charles 
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(*Book of Jubilees," 1902, p. 97) concludes that 
the author refers only to Ethiopic Enoch vi.-xvi, 
xxii.-xxxvi, ]xxii-xc. But Book of Jubilees iv. 
23 may include Enoch xvii.-xxii. as well, and iv. 18 
(*recounted the weeks of the Jubilees") is perhaps 
an allusion to the Apocalypse of Weeks, which by 
many critics is considered the oldest portion of 
Ethiopie Enoch. "Thus it is very likely that the 
book referred to in Jubilees was the intermediate 
one just mentioned. Moreover, the similitudes, 
which were evidently unknown to the author of 
Jubilees, date from the first century B.c.—that is, 
later than Jubilees—and the Noachian fragments 
also were probably added in the first century, be- 
cause in the second century reference (Jubilees x. 13) 
seems to have been made to a complete apocalypse 
of Noah. Last of all, eviii. was added to Ethiopic 
Enoch; this may have happened long after i.-cvii. 
had become one book (about 60 n.c.). The whole book 
originated and was put into writing in Palestine. 
The Ethiopic Book cf Enoch is one of the most 
important pieces of apocalyptic literature; it fur- 
nishes extensive contributions to our 
knowledge of Jewish folk-lore in the 
last pre-Christian centuries; it shows 
apocalyptic literature in its beginnings, and above 
all it is a source of information upon the religious 
ideas of Judaism, especially concerning the Messiah ; 
finally, it also pictures the feelings of the people 
during the time of the Hasmoncans. More details 
with regard to these questions are to be found in 

Charles, * Book of Enoch," introductions to the single 

sections, and in Van Loon's article, mentioned above. 

II. Slavonic Enoch: A book called “The Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch,” preserved, so far as is 
known, only in Slavonic, was introduced to the 
scientifie world but a few years ago, when certain 
manuscripts found in Russia and Servia were edited, 
and subsequently translated into German and Eng- 
lish. Following is an analysis of its contents: 

Ch. i.-ii.: Introduction: Life of Enoch: his dreams. in 
which he is told that he will be taken up into heaven ; his 
admonitions to his sons before he departs. 

Ch. iii.-1xvi. : The main part of the book: 

Ch. iii.-XXxvi.: Enoch in heaven: 

(c: iii-vi): The first heaven: a great sea; the elders and 
the rulers of the stars; the habitations of the snow ; the 
treasuries of dew, oil, and different colors. 

(b: vii.): The second heaven: the fallen angels imprisoned, 
awaiting the eternal judgment; they ask Enoch to inter- 
cede for them. 

(c: viii.-X.): The third heaven: the Garden of Eden, with 
the tree of life and an “ olive-tree always distilling oil"; 
to the north of it the place of the damned. 

(d: xi-xvii): The fourth heaven: the courses and the 
gates of sun and moon ; the wonderful singing creatures 
which wait upon the sun, namely. phenixes and chal- 
cidri; a singing host of angels. 

(c: xviii.): The fifth heaven : the watchers (** gregori "— éypy- 
yopoc). silent and mourning for their fallen brethren, who 
are being tormented in the second heaven. 

(f: xix.): The sixth heaven: seven bands of angels who 
arrange and, study the revolutions of sun, moon, and 
stars; the angels who are put over the souls of men and 
write down their lives and works: furthermore, seven 
phenixes and seven cherubim and seven six-winged crea- 
tures, 

(g: XX.-xxxvi.): The seventh heaven: the Lord sitting on 
His throne and the ten great ordérs of angels standing be- 
foreHim. Enoch is elothed by Michael in raiment of God's 
glory, and is told by the angel Vretil (Yreteel, Pravuel) all 
the secrets of heaven (natural phenomena) and of earth 
(concerning men). He is ordered to write them down in 
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366 books. God reveals to Enoch His own great secrets, 
His creation, the story of the fallen angels and of Adam ; 
furthermore, He tells him about the seven millenniums of 
the earth and the eighthat the end. God also accuses the 
wieked, and then orders Enoch to go back to earth for 
thirty days to teach his children and grandchildren. 

Ch. xxxvii. is probably a later addition. 

Ch. xxxviii.-Ixvi.: Enoch back on earth. He admonishes 
his sons; tells them what he has seen in the heavens; 
gives them his books and urges them to transmit these to 
others: moreover, he relates to them what God has prom- 
ised to men and what He expects them to do, and asserts 
that there is no intereession of departed saints for sinners. 
In lvi. Methuselah asks a blessing from his father. In lvii. 
all the sons of Enoeh with their families and the elders 
of the people are called, and Enoch gives renewed in- 
structions as to a righteous life. In lxiv. the Lord calls 
Enoch, the people assemble to kiss him in Achuzan, and 
he addresses them for the last time. 

Ch.lxvii.-lxviii.: Conclusion: 

Ch. Ixvii.: Enoch’s translation into heaven. 

Ch. Ixviii.: Reeapitulation of Enoch’s life and doings; Me- 
thuselah and his brothers build an altar in Achuzan, and 
they and the people ** make a great festivity, praising God 
who had given sueh a sign by means of Enoch, who had 
found favor with Him." 


The Slavonic Enoch was written in Greek, as is 
shown by the derivation of Adam's name from the 
four quarters, 'AvazoAf£, Atotc, " Apkroc, 
Language Meogyujpiá, and by several coincidences 
and Origin. with the Septuagint; but perhaps 
parts of it are based on Hebrew origi- 
nals. From the Greek it was translated into Sla- 
vonie. Of this version there are five manuscripts 
extant, which are described in the introduction to 
Charles and Morfill, * The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch," Oxford, 1896 (reviewed by Bonwetsch in 
“Theologische Literaturzeitung," 1896, cols. 158- 
156) and to Bonwetsch, “Das Slavische Henoch- 
buch,” in * Abhandlungen der Königlichen Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft zu Göttingen,” 1896 (reviewed by 
Schürer in “Theologische Literaturzeitung," 1896, 
cols. 847-350). 

The Slavonic Enoch seems to be an attempt to 
bring all the current traditions about Enoch intoa 
certain system, which is partly furnished by the spe- 
cial scheme of the seven heavens. It is therefore, 
with the exception of a few interpolations, derived 
from oneauthor. This author, according to Charles, 
was probably a Jew living in Egypt, since he has cer- 
tain speculations in common with Philo and other 
Hellenistic Jews, and since several other elements in 
the book betray Egyptian origin. 

The book was probably written between 50 B.c. 
and 70 4.D.; the first date is given by the fact that 
Ethiopic Enoch, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom of 

Solomon are used; the second by the 

Date fact that the destruction of the Tem- 
and Value. ple is not mentioned at all. The quo- 
tations from Slavonie Enoch in the 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which Charles 
uses as additional evidence in establishing the date, 
are strongly doubted by Schürer. The Slavonic 
Enoch furnishes new material for the study of re- 
ligious thought in Judaism about the beginning of 
the common cra. The ideas of the millennium and 
of the seven heavens are the most important in this 
connection; both have been treated in detail by 
Charles in his introduction and commentary, pub- 
lished together with Morfill’s translation. Another 
very interesting feature is the presence of evil in 
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heaven—the fallen angels in the second heaven, and 
hell in the third. This belief, although probably 
at first current among the Christians also, was, to- 
gether with the idea of the seven heavens, afterward 
rejected by the Church. The idea of hellin the third 
heaven may have been derived from expectations ex- 
pressed in Isa. Ix vi. 28, 24; that is, that the pleasures 
of the righteous in paradise will be enhanced by see- 
ing the sufferings of the wicked. 
G. E. Lr. 


ENOCH, BOOKS OF (Hebrew): 
ALYPTIC LITERATURE. 

ENOCH BEN ABRAHAM: Talmudist and 
popular preacher; died after 1662. Enoch belonged 
to a famous family of scholars of the community of 
Posen. In 1649 he left Cracow, where he was 
preacher, to become rabbi at Gnesen, It is not 
known why he left the latter city: those districts of 
Poland were not affected by the Cossack rebellion. 
In 1652, when the community of Posen was on the 
point of sinking under its load of debt, Enoch was 
sent to Germany to raise funds, the community 
pledging itself to appoint him preacher for a period 
of three years on his return (“Communal Records 
of Posen,” iii. 197a). Conditions in Posen, however, 
became such that the community could not longer 
pay its officials. Enoch left Poland, either for this 
reason or in consequence of the war between 
Sweden and Poland, which broke out in 1655 and 
devastated the communities of Greater Poland. He 
was appointed rabbi at Octtingen in Riess, where he 
was living in 1662 and where he probably died. 

Enoch was the author of the following: “ Wikkuah 
Yosef we-ha Shebatim,” containing homilies, Am- 
sterdam, 1680; a dirge on the suffering of the Jews 
in the Ukraineand Little Poland, appended to Jacob 
ben Naphtali's *Nabalat Ya'akob," 7b. 1652; “ Pe- 
rush ‘al Shir Mizmor,” a commentary to Psalm 
Ixxxiii., Prague, 1657; “Reshit Bikkurim,” hom- 
ilies on the existence of God, revelation, and reward 
and punishment; “ Hinnuk Bet Yehudah,” responsa, 
published together with those of his son, čb. 1708. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4/21: Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 906; Sokolow, Gan Perahim, p. 120, 
Warsaw, 1890. 

S. S. P. B. 

ENOCH BEN JUDAH LOB: German Tal. 
mudist and rabbi of Schnaittach; flourished at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. He studied 
with his father and with Rabbi Abraham Broda. 

His writings are included with those of his father 

and grandfather in “ Reshit Bikkurim," and " Hlin- 

nuk Bet Yehudah,” responsa (zd. 1708). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 415 ; Walden, Shem 
ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, ii. 68; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 


col. 838. 
EOS A. Pr. 


ENOCH BEN MOSES: Prominent rabbi of 
Cordova, 950-1024. His father was one of the four 
scholars who, according to tradition, were taken 
prisoners while on & voyage and sold as slaves, and 
who subsequently became the founders of Talmudic 
schools in their new homes (see APULIA). Enoch, 
then a child, was with his parents. When R. Moses 
achieved honor in Spain and was made rabbi of 
Cordova, young Enoch found for a time in brilliant 
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external conditions compensation for the sorrows 
of his childhood. He married into one of the most 
noble and prominent families in Cordova, and suc- 
ceeded his father as rabbi. Though made wealthy 
through these connections, Enoch always led an 
ascetic life, depriving himself for the benefit of 
the poor and needy. After the death of Prince 
IIasdai ibn Shaprut, his friend and protector, Enoch 
entered again upon a period of adversity. AL party 
arose to dispute his authority and position in favor 
of Joseph ibn Abitur. Enoch prevailed, and Ibn 
Abitur sought protection in foreign countries. Two 
of Abitur’s followers, the brothers Jacob and Joseph 
ibn Gau, rich silk-manufacturers, gaining the favor 
of the calif by presents of money, were granted the 
privilege of appointing rabbis at Cordova. There- 
upon they deposed Enoch and invited Abitur to re- 
turn; the latter, however, declined, and died in exile. 
After Abitur’s death Enoch was again recognized as 
rabbi, officiating until 1024, when be became the vic- 
tim of an accident. On the last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, while ascending to the reading-desk, 
the old and rotten woodwork of the almemar broke 
down. The aged rabbi died of the injuries received 
in falling. 

The best known of his pupils is said to have been 
the diplomat and scholar Samuel ha-Nagid. Ex- 
cepting a few responsa (in the collections " Sha'are 
Zedek ” and * Toratan shel Rishonim,” for instance), 
no works of his are now extant, though some of the 
earlicr rabbinical authorities cite him in halakic deci- 
sions. Ile ismentioned inthe preface to the Hebrew 
translation of Maimonides’ commentary on Nezikin. 
The statement that he translated the Talmud into 
Arabic seems to be due to his having been confounded 
with his opponent Joseph ibn Abitur. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Abraham ibn Da’ud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah, ed. 
Dasel, 1550, pp. 70-72; Harkavy, Studien wid Mittheilungen, 
iv, 261, 386 ; Gross, in Afonatsschrift, 1860, p. 531; J. Müller, 
Responsen der Spanischen Lehrer, in seventh annual re- 
port of the Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, Berlin, 1889; Kaminka, in Winter and Wünsche, Dic 
Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 358 et seq. 

L. G. A. K. 
ENOCH, S.: German rabbi; born in Hamburg 

Oct. 8, 1814; died in Fulda Dec. 31, 1876; attended the 

Johanneum in Hamburg and the Talmudic lectures 

of Hakam Isaac Bernays, entered the University of 

Würzburg, and also became a pupil of R. Abraham 

Bing. He obtained his Ph.D. degree at Erlangen. 

He continued his Talmudic studies with L. Boden- 

heimer in Hildesheim, and R. Rohmann in Cassel; 

and founded in Altona a Jewish secondary school 

(Bürgerschule), which continued under his direction 

until he became (1855) rabbi of Fulda. Enoch edited 

for several years, beginning 1845, an Orthodox 
weekly entitled * Der Treue Zionswüchter." He was 
also associated as editor with the Derlin * Jüdische 

Presse," which position he occupied at his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Israelitische Wochenschrift, viii. 40 et seq. 
S. M. K. 


ENOCH BEN SOLOMON AL-ĶUSTAN- 
TINI: Turkish philosopher and cabalist (according 
to Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr." i., No. 685, also a physician); 
lived at Constantinople in the fifteenth century. He 
wrote * Mar'ot Elohim," a philosophical explanation 
of the visions of Isaiah and Ezekiel (mentioned in 


Isa. vi. 1, 2, and Ezek. i. 1 e¢ seg.) and of Zechariah's 
vision of the candlestick (Zech. iv. 2); each vision 
occupies a chapter of the work. "Theauthor founded 
his explanation on the philosophy of Maimonides. 
There exist several manuscripts of this work, one 
of which, belonging to Ghirondi, concludes with 
a supercommentary to Ibn Ezra on Genesis. Ghi- 
rondi is of opinion that this commentary also is the 
work of Enoch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 635, iii. 635 ; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, pp. 108, 110; Michael, Or ha- 


Hayyim, p. 415. 
K. M. SEL. 


ENOCH ZUNDEL BEN JOSEPH: Russian 
Talmudist; died at Byelostok 1867. He wrote: 
a commentary on Midr. Rabbah of the five Megillot, 
in two parts (Wilna and Grodno, 1829-34; 2d ed., 
Wilna, 1845), a twofold commentary on Midr. Tan. 
(ib. 1833); a threefold commentary on Seder ‘Olam 
(ib. 1845); a commentary on Midr. Samuel (Stettin, 
1860); * Mibhar Mi-Peninim," a commentary on the 
Midr. Rabbah of the Pentateuch (Warsaw, 1870); 
novelle on the Haggadah of the Talmud (Wilna, 
1883)—these commentaries are, in fact, compilations 
from other commentaries, especially those of Samuel 
Jafe Ashkenazi, Hellin, and Barman Ashkenazi, to 
which Enoch added novelle of his own — " ‘Olat 
ha-Hodesh," prayers for the new moon, with trea- 
tises on fast-days, philanthropy, etc. (75. 1859); a 
commentary on Pesik. R.; “Hoi Ariel,” a funeral 
sermon on the death of R. Löb Katzenellenbogen of 
Brest (7. 1888). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 107-108, iii. 396; Fuenn, 

Kenesct Yisrael, p. 312; Eliezer Kohn, Ain’at Soferim, 


p. 107. 
L. G, N n T. L. 


ENOS: Son of Seth, Adam's third son. In his 
time men began to call upon Yuwu (Gen. iv. 26). 
Atthe age of ninety he begat Cainan, and he died 
at the age of 900 years (Gen. v. 9-11; I Chron. i. 1). 
The name doubtless means “man,” as it is equiva- 
lent to the often recurring “nomen appellativum " 
wigs (C man,” Deut, xxxii. 26) and the Aramaic tU3N 
(Dan. ii. 10). Enos and the descendants of Seth in 
general (Gen. v. 1 e£ seq.) have been regarded by some 
modern scholars as simply arbitrary pendants to the 
Cainites (Gen. iv. 17-24); but the two series of names 
are very different. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? 
p. 149: A. H. Sayce, in The Expository Times, 1898-99, pp. 
352 et seq; Hommel, Aufsätze und Abhandlungen, 1900, 

part ii., p. 222; Gunkel, Handkommentar zur Genesis, 1901, 
. 46. 
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ENRIQUEZ (HENRIQUEZ): Frequently re- 
curring Spanish surname, often found combined with 
other surnames, as * Bueno Enriquez,” “Gomez En- 
riquez," * Gabay Enriquez," etc. Many Maranos in 
Spain, Portugal, Amsterdam, London, Jamaica, 
Surinam, Barbados, New York, and other places, 
bear this name. 

Aaron Mendes Enriquez, physician at Amster- 
dam in 1680. The “Opuscula” of De Barrios con- 
tain a letter addressed to him. 

Abraham Baruch Enriquez, of Amsterdam; 
member of the Academy of Poets founded by Man- 
uel de Belmonte, and a friend of the Spanish poet 
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Abraham Gomez Silveyra, whose “Dialogos Bur- 
lescos" he transcribed into a magnificent folio vol- 
ume of 244 pages. An unknown relative in Tripoli 
sent him a letter, dated Oct. 29, 1668, expressing 
disapproval of the utterances of Isaac Cardoso and 
Isaac Orobio de Castro concerning the Messiah. 

Abraham Nunez Henriquez, of Amsterdam; 
the administrator of the charitable institution Abi 
Yetomim. David Nuñez Torres (1690) dedicated 
asermon to him. Another Abraham Nunez Hen- 
riquez owned a plantation in Jamaica in 1760. He 
had a relative, Moses Nufiez Henriquez, who was 
known in Jamaica in 1745. 

Isaac Nuñez Henriquez, of Hamburg; Abra- 
ham Cohen Pimentel (1688) dedicated his * Discur- 
sos" to him. Another Isaac Nunez Henriquez 
lived in Georgia in 1738. He was probably the 
Isaac Nuñez Henriquez who settled in New York 
in 1741. A third Isaac Nunez Henriquez emi- 
grated to Savannah, and died in Philadelphia in 
1761. 

Jacob Cohen Enriquez and Jacob Gabay 
Enriquez each, in 1642, inscribed a pamphlet to 
Manasseh ben Israel. Jacob Aboab da Fonseca dedi- 
cated (1681) his * Parafrasis" toa * Jacob Enriquez " 
— probably one of the foregoing. 

Jacob Nunez Enriquez, was à wealthy Am- 
sterdam Jew who for some time held the Swedish 
crown-jewels as security. Daniel Levi de Barrios 
celebrated him in verse (1686) Another Jacob 
Nuñez Enriquez is known to have lived at Jamaica 
in 1744. 

Many Maranos of the name of “Enriquez” fell 
victims to the Inquisition. In 1642 the sisters 
Raphaela, Johanna, Micaela, and Beatriz En- 
riquez, in Mexico, were arraigned by the Inquisi- 
tion, and the picture of their dead mother, Blanca 
Enriquez, was burned in efligy. In 1680, a whole 
family, Antonio, Violante, and Maria Enriquez, 
with the husband of the last, was burned at the 
stake. Louis Enriquez, and the widow (sixty 
years of age) of another Louis Enriquez, together 
with her daughter, were sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. Blanca Enriquez of Cadiz and Beatriz 
Nuñez Enriquez of La Guarda were burned in 
efligy—the former at Seville, on Oct. 14, 1721, the 
latter at Valladolid on Jan. 26, 1727. Josepha 
Enriquez, from Chile, living in Malaga, wife of 
the martyr Simon de Andrade, on Nov. 90, 1721, 
and the aged (seventy-three years Katharina 
Enriquez, of Seville, on Jan. 25, 1724, were burned 
at Granada. Luis Enriquez, farmer of the royal 
domains, was deported by the Inquisition (May 10, 
1682) to Brazil, and Gaspar Enriquez of Cuenca 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life by the tri- 
bunal of Cordova (April 23, 1724). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Hin Feiertag in Madrid, pp. 28 et 
seq.; idem, Sephardim, p. 305; idem, Bibl. Iz:xp.-Dort.-Jud. 
pp. 21, 23, 69, 71, 103, 106, 521: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. i. 8, ii. 48, v. 115, 117, ix. 131 ; Kuenen, Geschiedenis der 
Joden in Nederland, p. 212; Catalogue de Vente de Feu 
M. D. Henriquez de Castro, p. 58; Gottheil, The Jews and 
the Spanish Inquisition, in J. Q. R. xv., Index, p. 238. 


p. M. K. 

ENSHEIM, MOSES (known also as Brisac, 
and later as Moses Metz): French mathematician 
and liturgical poet; born at Metz 1750; died at 
Bayonne April 9, 1839. He was destined for the rab- 


binate by his parents, but left Metz against his 
father’s will, and traveled in Germany. In 1782-85 
he was tutor in the family of Moses Mendelssohn, 
having special charge over the education of Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn. His work (manuscript) on in- 
tegral and differential calculus was highly praised 
by Lagrange and Laplace, with whom, as with 
Monge and Berthollet, he was personally associated. 
On leaving Mendelssohn’s house he returned to 
Metz, where he struggled hard to make a living by 
teaching mathematics. Being a Jew, he was re- 
jected for the position of professor of mathematics 
at the newly founded Ecole Centrale at Metz. 
Ensheim was prominent in the movement insti- 
tuted by the Meassefim. Filled with enthusiasm 
over the victory of revolutionary ideas, he wrote a 
triumphal song in Hebrew, which was sung (Oct. 
21, 1793) in the synagogue at Metz, to the tune of 
the “Marseillaise,” and printed in “ Ha-Meassef." 
He wasan intimate friend of Abbé Grégoire, whom 
he furnished with the documents and data neces- 
sary for his championship of the Jews. His last 
years were passed at Bayonne in Abraham Fur- 
tado's family, in which he had served as tutor, 
his leisure being devoted to Talmudical studies. 
Before his death he gave 12,000 francs, one-fourth 
of his fortune, to the Jewish elementary school of 
his native city. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses Mendelssohn, Gesammelte Schriften, 
i, 54, v. 685; Grütz, Gesch. x. 185, 227; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
iii. 247, 806; Arch. Isr. 1945, p. 71; Bégin, Biographie de la 
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ENTICING. See ABDUCTION and SEDUCTION. 


ENTRE-RIOS. See AGRICULTURAL COLONIES 
IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

EÖTVÖS, BARON JOSEPH: Hungarian 
statesman; emancipator of the Hungarian Jews; 
born at Ofen Sept. 18, 1818; died at Budapest Feb. 
2.1871. On the completion of his legal studies 
he traveled for several years in France. Influenced 
by the liberalism of French literature and politics, he 
determined to introduce the liberal institutions of 
western Europe into his native country. He deliv- 
ered, in 1840, as a member of the Dict, his first 
speech in behalf of the emancipation of the Jews. 
In 1841 he issued a pamphlet on the same theme, 
which was widely read and was translated into Ger- 
man and Italian. Four years later he published “A 
Falu Jegyzóje," a novel in three volumes, with the 
intention of creating, by the presentation of fine 
Jewish characters, a favorable sentiment toward the 
Jews. An English translation by Otto Wencksten 
appeared under the title “ Village Notary " (London, 
1850)  Afterthe Hungarian revolution and the sub- 
sequent agreement with Austria, Baron Eótvós was 
appointed minister of public worship and education 
(Feb., 1867); in the following December he effected 
the complete emancipation of the Hungarian Jews. 

Not satisfied with their political enfranchisement 
alone, he endeavored also to secure their autonomy 
as religious communities. Ie convened a congress 
of Hungarian Jews (Budapest Dec. 14, 1868) which he 
opened with un enthusiastic speech, but he failed in 
his efforts to secure the adoption of a uniform com- 
munal constitution. As a result of this congress, 
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which sat until Feb. 23, 1869, Hungarian Judaism 
split into three parties—Orthodox, Conservative, and 
status quo-ante. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: HOtvds, Evkonyv, 1819: Szinnyei, Magyar 
Trók Élete és Müvei; Venetianer, A Zsidóság Szervezete az 
Európai AUamokban, p. 509. 

S. L. V. 

EÖTVÖS, KARL. See TrszA-EszrÁm. 

EPHAH. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


EPHESUS: Capital of Ionia, Asia Minor, and 
later, under the Romans, capital of Asia Procon- 
sularis. Many Jews lived in this large Greek city 
during the whole of the Hellenistic period. Josephus 
(* Contra A p." ii. 4) traces the granting of citizen- 
ship to the Jews of Ephesus and of entire Ionia back 
io the Diadochi; but as the Greeks themselves, in 
their dispute with the Jews, ascribed the regulation 
of their affairs (ídem, * Ant.” xii. 8, § 2) to Antiochus 
IL Theos (261-246 B.c.), it is probable that the 
eranting of equal rights to the Jews likewise dates 
from that period. 

In 49 s.c., when the consul L. Lentulus recruited 
Roman citizens in Asia Minor for the legions of the 
party of Pompey, the Jews of Ephesus, although 
Roman citizens, were exempted from military serv- 
ice in deference to their laws (“ Ant.” xiv. 10, § 
13); and in 48 B.c. Dolabella, at the instance of Hyr- 
canus II. (ib. § 12), granted them the same exemp- 
tion. Dolabella directed the Ephesians to make 
this known in other citics also; and the privilege 
was carried into effect in Alexandria, Sardis, and 
throughout Asia Minor (ib. $$ 14-17). Another 
decree of the Ephesians assured to the Jews rest 
on the Sabbath and the observance of their laws (2d. 
§ 25). Under Augustus the Ephesians demanded 
that, if the Jews deemed themselves the equals of 
the Ephesians, they should worship the gods of the 
Ephesians. The advocates of the Jews in this mat- 
ter were NicuoLas oF Damascts, who later became 
a historian, and M. Agrippa, who at that time (10 
5.0.) governed the East. Agrippa wrote to the 
Ephesians that the Jews throughout Asia should be 
permitted to send gifts to the Temple at Jerusalem 
and to observe the Sabbath (25. xvi. 6, § 4). The pro- 
consul C. Norbanus Flaccus (Philo, *Legatio ad 
Caium,” 8 40) and Julius Antonius (* Ant." xvi. 6, 
& 7) wrote in like terms to the Ephesians. 

Paul preached Christianity in the synagogue of 
Ephesus during his first visit to that city (Acts x viii. 
19); Apollos, a learned Jew from Alexandria, assisted 
by Priscilla and Aquila, proclaimed it In the same 
place (7b. xviii. 26). Paul, on his second visit, again 
preached in the synagogue; but when some Jews 
rejected his teaching, he went to preach in the pri- 
vate synagogue of a certain Tyrannus (ib. xix. 9). 

The Jews of Ephesus were completely Hellenized, 
and the inscriptions on the Jewish tombs found there 
are written in Greek: one stone commemorates a cer- 
tain “ Mar Maussios,” d.e., Rabbi Moses; another, a 
leading physician. Josephus often cites a certain 
Menander of Ephesus, whose history seems to have 
included that of the Jews. The city was the scene 
of the dialogue which Justin held with the Jew Try- 
phon (Eusebius, “Ecclesiastical History,” iv. 18). 

?phesus is mentioned in the rabbinical writings in 
Targ. to I Chron. i. 5 and Yer. Meg. Tib. The 
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Rabbis, when referring to Asia, always mean simply 
Ephesus. The charming tale of the widow of 
Ephesus, which was known as early as the Talmud 
(Kid. 80b), is treated several times in Jewish works 
(Steinschneider, *Hebr. Uebers." p. 969). The so- 
called Ephesian script, used on amulets, seems to 
have been employed by the Jews also (Low, “ Ge- 
sammelte Schriften," ii. 80). The legend of the 
Seven Sleepers, connected with Ephesus, which has 
also been adopted by the Koran, is an episode in the 
Jewish accounts of the life of Jesus (Krauss, * Leben 
Jesu nach Jüdischen Quellen," p. 198). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 174, 186, 228 ; Schürer, 
Gesch. 30 ed., iii. 12, 81; Krauss, Lehnwürter, ii. 14; Ancient 


Greek Inscriptions in the Dritis Museum, iii. 2, Nos. 676, 
id. 


G. S. Kr. 

EPHOD.—Biblical Data: In the Old Testa- 
ment this word has two meanings; in one group of 
passages it signifies a garment; in another, very 
probably an image. In the former the ephod is re- 
ferred to in the priestly ordinances as a part of the 
official dress of the high priest, and was to be made 
of threads *of blue and of purple, of scarlet, and 
fine twined linen," and embroidered in gold thread 
“with cunning work" (Ex. xxviii. 4 et seq., XXIX. 5, 
xxxix. 2 ef seq.; Lev. viii. T). The description of 
the garment in these passages is not detailed enough 
to give a clear picture of its shape, nor does the 
description of Josephus do so (*B. J.” v. 5, S1; 
« Ant.” iii. 7, $ 5). All that can be gleaned from. 
the text is the following: The ephod was held to- 
gether by a girdle (awn) of similar workmanship 
sewed on to it (Ex. xxviii. 8); it had two shoulder- 
pieces, which, as the name implies, crossed the 
shoulders, and were apparently fastened or sewed 
to the ephod in front (Ex. xxviii. 7, 27). In dress- 
ing, the shoulder-pieces were joined in the back to 
the two ends of the ephod. Nothing is said of the 
length of the garment. At the point where the 
shoulder-pieces were joined together in the front 
“above the girdle,” two golden rings were sewed 
on, to which the breast-plate was attached (see 
BREASTPLATE). 

In other passages from the historical books, dating 
back to an early period, *ephod " probably means à 
garment set apart for the priest. In I Sam. xxii. 


18 the eighty-five priests of Nob are designated as 


men that “did wear a linen ephod” 
As (*efod bad?) In this passage the 
a Garment. Septuagint omits the word “bac ," and 
if this omission is correct, the passage 
might be explained as referring to the wearing of 
the ephod by the priests. The word “bad” is also 
omitted in the Septuagint I Sam. ii. 18, where it is 
said that Samuel was girded with a linen ephod, 
and likewise of II Sam. vi. 14, which relates how 
David, girded only with a linen ephod, danced be- 
fore the Lord. Here certainly reference must have 
been made toa species of garment worn only by the 
priest on ceremonial occasions; but even this pas- 
sage gives the reader no idea of what its appear- 
ance Was. . 

The word *ephod ” hasan entirely different mean- 
ing in the second group of passages, all of which 
belong to the historical books. It is certain that 
the word can not here mean a garment. This is 
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Ephraim 


evident in Judges viii. 26-27, where it is recorded 
that Gideon took the golden carrings of the Midian- 
ites, weighing 1,700 shekels of gold, 
As and made an *ephod thereof, and put 
an Image. it in his city, even in Ophrah," where 
it was worshiped by all Israel. In 
Judges xvii. 5 Micah made an ephod and teraphim 
for his sanctuary. I Sam. xxi 9 records that an 
ephod stood in the sanctuary at Nob, and that 
Goliath’s sword was Kept behind it. In these pas- 
sages it is clear that something other than a mantle 
or article of attire is meant. Even where the phrase 
“to carry ? the ephod occurs, it is evident from the 
Hebrew “nasa’” that reference is made to something 
carried in the hand oron the shoulder (comp. I Sam. 
xxiii. 6). 

'The most natural inference from all these passages 
is that * ephod " here signifies an image that was set 
up in the sanctuary, especially since the word is 
cited with TERAPHIM, which undoubtedly refers to 
an image (comp. Hosea iii. 4). This assumption ob- 
tains strong confirmation from the fact that in 
Judges xvii. 8 ez seg., which is compiled from two 
sources, the words * pesel " and * massekah " (graven 
image and molten image) are used interchangeably 
with “ephod” and * teraphim.? 

The ephod is frequently mentioned in close con- 
nection with the sacred oracle. When Saul or 
David wished to question Yw through the oracle, 
they commanded the priest, ^Bring hither the 
ephod " (I Sam. xiv. 18 (A. V. “ark of God "], xxiii. 
9, xxx. 7). This connection between the ephod and 
the oracle may also be seen very clearly in the com- 

bination of Urim and Thummim with 
Connection the ephod in the oflicial robes of the 

Between high priest. It is the prerogative of 
Ephod and the priests to carry and to question 

Oracle. this ephod with the oracle. "The sen- 

tence *Ahiah was at that time carry- 
ing the ephod before Israel" actually means that 
Ahiah was then the chief among the priests of 
Shiloh (I Sam. xiv. 8, xiv. 18[L X X.]; compare xxiii. 
6). On the oracle compare Unix AND THUMMIM. 

This juxtaposition of “ephod” and “oracle” has 
led to the assumption that in the last-mentioned pas- 
sages * ephod ” originally meant a kind of receptacle 
for the sacred lots, similar to the oracle pocket in the 
robe of the high priest (comp. Cheyne and Black, 
“Encyc. Bibl.” and Foote in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Cireulars). This assumption would harmo- 
nize all the early passages of the historical books, 
forif the word * bad? be omitted, the above-men- 
tioned passages (I Sam. ii. 18, xxii. 18) may also be 
taken to mean that the priests “ girded” this pocket 
aboutthem.  Dutthisinterpretation is impossible in 
II Sam. vi. 14, and is not very suitable in the stories 
concerning the ephods of Gideon and Micah. It 
might be adopted, however, where “ephod” is men- 
tioned in connection with the oracle, for the image 
called “teraphim” is associated with the oracle in 
the same way (comp. Ezek. xxi. 26 [21]; Zech. x. 
2). “Ephod” would then refer to a portable image, 
before which the lots were cast. 

It can not be definitely ascertained what connec- 
tion, if any, there was between the two meanings, 
“image” and “priestly robe.” If the designation 
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for “image” is connected with the original meaning of 
“ephod” as a covering or a dress, it may be inferred 
that these images were made of wood, clay, or some 
inferior metal, and covered with a “mantle” of gold 
or silver (comp. Isa. xxx. 22). Smend endeavors to 
prove an inner connection between the two mean- 
ings by assuming (“Religionsgesch.” p. 41) that the 
image itself was originally clothed with an “ephod 
bad": witness the ancient custom of the Arabs of 
hanging garments and swords upon their idols (Well- 
hausen, “Skizzen,” iii. 99). i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzinger, Arch. p. 882; Nowack, Archdolo- 
(ic, ii. 21 et seq., 118 et seq.; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl.; 
Hastings, Diet. Bible; Foote, in Johns Hopkins University 
Cireulars, May, 1900; idem, in Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1902, pp. 1-48. 

I. BE. 


E. G. H. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Although the 
high priest in the Herodiau temple wore an ephod 
(Kid. 81a), tannaitic tradition has little to say regard- 
ing its character. The material of which the ephod 
was made was a texture consisting of twenty-eight 
threads, one thread of leaf gold being spun with six 
threads of each of the four textures mentioned in 
Ex. xxviii. 6 (Yoma 71b) Rashi, closely following 
the Bible, describes the shape of the ephod as fol- 
lows: 


“The ephod was made like a girdle which women wear in 
riding, and was fastened in the back, against the heart, under 
the arms. In breadth it was somewhat wider than the back, 
and in length it reached to the heels; a girdle, long enough to 
be used as a belt, was fastened lengthwise above. The shoul- 
der-bands, which were fastened to this girdle, were made of the 
same material as the ephod, and fell in front a little below the 
shoulders. The 'shobam" [A. V. “ onyx "] stones were then fast- 
ened to the shoulder-bands, and golden threads connected the 
edges of the shoham stones with the breastplate (wrn) by means 
of the rings on the latter" (Rashi to Ex. l.c.; similarly, also, 
Maimonides, ‘* Yad,” Kele ha-Mikdash, ix. 9-10). 


Even in the tannaitic tradition there was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the order in which the nares 
of the twelve tribes were put on the “shoham” 
stones (Sotah 86a). According to Rashi’s explana- 
tion of the passage, the Tannaim differ in that ac- 
cording to the one opinion the names followed in 
the sequence of the ages of the Patriarchs, with the 
exception of Judah, who headed the list; while 
according to the other opinion, the names of Leah's 
sons were on the stones of the right shoulder-band, 
and on the left side the name of Benjainin came first, 
followed by those of the four sons of the concubines 
minpwr 33, with Joseph's name at the end. Mai- 
monides, however, probably basing his reasons on à 
lost baraita, says (/.c.) that there were 25 letters on 
each side and that the sequence was as follows: 


Left. Right. 
nyo iaa 
nmm " 
ja 23tt^ 
" ‘Snips 
TIN 7 
a2 ADIT 


According to this opinion, if the list was read 
from right to left, the names were arranged in the 
sequence of the ages of the Patriarchs, with the ex- 
ception, however, that Naphtali’s name, instead of 
following Dan’s, preceded it. That Joseph’s name 
was spelled in the unusual form Yehosef is as- 
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serted in the Talmud (l.c. 86b). In conformity with 
the view that the garments of the high priest pos- 
sessed the power of absolving from sin (compare 
luian PRIEST IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE), it is as- 
sorted that the ephod was used in atoning for idola- 
trous sins, “ephod” meaning also “the idol" (Zeb. 
87b) The ephod of the high priest must be distin- 
euished from the linen ephod which is mentioned in 
Scripture as a common garment of priests and of the 
disciples of prophets (Maimonides, /.c. x. 18; Ibn 
Ezra on Ex. Lc. ; but compare Yer. Sanh. x. 29a). 
'ompare BREASTPLATE OF THE Hien PRIEST; GEMS; 
URIM AND THUMMIM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyyoat, pp. 83-90; A. Por- 
taleone, Shilte ha-Gibborim, xliv. 
L. G. 


S. 8. 
EPHOR (lit. *superintendent"): An official in 
Sparta and in other parts of Greece. Officials called 
*ephori" were employed among the Jews: (1) in 
the service of the Temple at Jerusalem (Yoma 9a); 
(2 at Babylon (Yeb. 45b); (8) in the Dyzantine 
empire, where an ephoros who supervised prices, 
weights, and measures (“ Basilica," i. 42) was inclu- 
ded in the organization of the Jewish community. 
Greek designations for Jewish offices are also found 
elsewhere in Greek countries; for instance, * didas- 
calus” for rabbi (see “R. E. J.” xii. 118), “sophoi” 
(cool) for teachers (see “J. Q. R.” vi. 235). 
uuu E Krauss, Lehnwórter, ii. 485; Gratz, Gesch. 3d 
eq.. v. oo. 


G. S. Kn. 


EPHRAEM SYRUS: Church father; born at 
Nisibis, Syria (whence his surname * Syrus"), or at 
Sdessa, at the beginning of the fourth century. 
His numerous writings include Syriac commentaries 
on the Pentateuch and on most of the historical and 
prophetical books of the Old Testament. The text 
used by him was the Peshitta; but, judging from 
various passages of his commentaries, he understood 
Hebrew and often had recourse to the original. 
These commentaries contain numerous haggadot. 
Thus, for instance, in accordance with an old mid- 
rashic saying, Ephraem explains that the earth’s 
covering of grass at the moment of Creation looked 
as though it were a month old, and the trees as 
though they were a year old (Ephraem, “Opera, i 
15; comp. Gen. R. xiv. 2; Hul. 60a). Adam was 
endowed with a brightness which eclipsed that of 
the sun. This brightness disappeared when he ate 
the forbidden fruit (i, 26a; Gen. R. xi, xii. 2), 
Cain’s sacrifice was notaccepted because it consisted 
of the remnants of his meals (ii. 813e; Tan., Bereshit, 
7b) Such haggadot, which show the influence of 
Jewish tradition on the Bible exegesis of the Church 
Fathers, are very numerous in Ephraem’s commen- 
taries. 

Unlike other Church Fathers, Ephraem never 
mentions the Jews in connection with the haggadot 
he uses, but cites themanonymously. Thisis prob- 
ably due to his hostility toward them; indeed, of all 
the Church Fathers, Ephraem nourished the most vin- 
dictive hatred against the Jews, whom he often terms 
“the circumcised vagabonds " (NIMAN YY). Because 
of theirreviling of Jesus, says he, they were driven 
from their country and condemned to wander. 


IIe applies Solomon’s judgment (I Kings iii. 16 et 
seg.) to the Synagogue and the Church. The Syn- 
agogue, he says, is continually protesting that her 
son is the living child and pleasing to God. Eph- 
raem even wrote a denunciatory hymn against 
the Jews, of which the following passages may be 
cited : 

“What is thine iniguity, O daughter of Jacob, that thy chastise- - 
ment is so severe? Thou hast dishonored the King and the 
King’s Son, thou shameless one and harlot! . . . The Father 


was exchanged for the ealf and for sundry similitudes, and the 
Son also was exchanged for a thief and a blood-shedder. . . ." 


Ephraem is especially embittered against the Jews 
for their persistency in the Messianic hope. 


* Jacob blessed Judah, saying: The scepter shall not depart 
from thee. . .. In this passage let the Jews that perceive 
not seareh and look if there be a scepter in Judah or an inter- 
preter between his feet, for the things that are written have 
not been fulfilled, neither have they hitherto met their accom- 
plishment. But if the scepter be done away with, and the 
prophet be silenced, let the people of the Jews be put to shame, 
however hardy in impudence they be. ” 


Ephraem acknowledges that at his time the Jew- 
ish faith had numerous accessions from heathendom. 
Of course, Ephraem declares that the heathen were 
deluded by Jewish missionaries (see his commentary 
on II Kings xix. 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Haggadische Elemente bei den Kirch- 
envätern, in Monatssehrift, 1854; Gerson, Die Commenta- 
rien des Ephraem Syrus in Ihrem Verhdltniss zur Jü- 
dischen Exegese, Breslau, 1868 ; Louis Ginzberg, Die Haggada 
bei den Kirchenvätern und in der Apokryphischen Lite- 
ratur, Berlin, 1900: S. Krauss, The Jews in the Works of 
the Church Fathers, in J. Q. R. vi. 28-99. 

J. I. Br. 


EPHRAIM.—Biblical Data: 1. Son of Jo- 
seph. The name is connected with the root 75 
(*to be fruitful”: Gen. xli. 52). He was the younger | 
of the two sons born to Joseph before the famine, 
Manasseh being the elder (Gen. xli. 51). Neverthe- 
less, Jacob, while blessing both, confers on Ephraim 
the rights of the firstborn, to be unto him “as Reuben 
and Simeon” (Gen. xlvii. 1-20), Joseph unsuccess- 
fully attempting to prevent the preference of the 
younger. This episode puts the historical fact that 
Ephraim and Manasseh (and Benjamin) originally 
constituted one tribe (see Gen. xlix. 32-26; Deut. 
xxxiii. 13-17) in the form of a personal experience 
in the family of the patriarch. From Joseph, Ma- 
nasseh was first to separate: hence he is the elder, 
but Ephraim, increasing in importance and number, 
outstrips the brother clan. That the birthright of 
Reuben is given to Joseph's sons, as is stated in 
I Chron. v. 1, indicates the gradual disintegration 
of the tribe of Reuben, and the rise to prominence 
of the Joseph division. The successive development 
of these conditions is also reflected in the circum- 
stance that in the enumerations of the tribes Ma- 
nasseh sometimes precedes Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 
34); sometimes the order is reversed (Num. i. 32). 

Holzinger (* Genesis,” p. 199) and Guthe (* Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel," 1899, pp. 2 et seg.) de- 
clare Ephraim to have been a later personification 
(compare Gunkel, “ Genesis," p. 497). For argu- 
ments against this theory see Koenig, " Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament,” pp. 188-185. While bless- 
ing, Jacob crosses (baw) his hands in order to place 
his right hand upon the head of Ephraim. This 
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verb, which occurs only in this passage, has given 
rise to curious rabbinical interpretations. Connect- 
ing it with “sekel” (mind, wisdom), Targum Onke- 
los construes it as indicating that Jacob acted with 
full knowledge (see also Rashi and Ibn Ezra to the 
verse). According to R. Judah, soy really reads 
“shikkel,” and signifies that Jacob despoiled Manas- 
seh in favor of Ephraim (Pesik. R. 3 [ed. Friedmann, 
p. 12a, note 85]). R. Nehemiah claims that the ex- 
pression denotes the power of Jacob to “instruct ” 
and guide the holy spirit (20.). It is of interest to 
note that the words of Jacob's blessing (Gen. xlviii. 
16) constitute one of the * pesuke de rahame," verses 
petitioning protection which, according to the say- 
ing of Abaye (Ber. 5a), were added to the Shema‘ 
recited on retiring. E. G. H. 
—— 2. The tribe; named afteritseponym, Ephraim, 
the second son of Joseph (Gen. xli. 50 e£ seg.). Of 
its earlier history, an obscure gloss (I Chron. vii. 21, 
22) preserves only a vague reminiscence of a cattle- 
raid in which the tribe was ingloriously beaten by 
the aboriginal people of Gath. At the time of the 
Exodus Ephraim appears to have been numerically 
one of the smaller tribes (40,500 warriors, while Ju- 
dah is credited with 74,600, Zebulun with 57,400, 
Manasseh with 32,200, and Benjamin with 35,400: 
Num.i. 32-87) But Ephraim, Manasseh, and Ben- 
jamin, descendants of Rachel, marched together, 
Ephraim in the lead, and camped west of the Taber- 
nacle (Num. ii. 18). "The chief of Ephraim, who 
made the offerings for his brothers, 


Chiefof was Elishama, son of Ammihud (Num. 
Ephraim. 10, vii. 48-53). Among the spies 
sent into Canaan was Hoshea of 

Ephraim, whose name was changed to “Joshua” 


(Num. xiii. 9, [R. V. 17]), and his succession to the 
leadership after Moses proves that by the invasion 
Ephraim had risen to dominant influence, though the 
figures of the census, which credit it with only 82,500 
warriors against Manassch’s 52,700 and Benjamin’ S 
45,600, show a loss (Num. xx vi. 94 et scq.). 
Attheapportioning of theland, Ephraim was repre- 
sented among the commissioners by Kemuel, the son 
of Shiphtan, as well as by Joshua (Num. xxxiv. 24). 


From Joshua xvii. 14—1S8, xviii. 5, it is plain that at 


the conquest and settlement of the land Ephraim 
and Manasseh (and Benjamin: compare Ps, lxxx. 
2; II Sam. xix. 20; Num. ii. 18 et seg.) were consid- 
ered one tribe—that of Joseph. Indeed, in the old 
tribal poem, the so-called Blessing of Jacob (Gen 
xlix. 22 et seq. ; compare Deut. xxxiii. 18 e£ seq.; 
Judges i. 22), by modern critics ascribed to the early 
part of the period of the Judges, Joseph is named 
in place of Manasseh and Ephraim. In consequence 
of the necessity of acquiring more territory to pro- 
vide for its growing numbers, this Joseph group 
forced its way northward through hostile territory 
(Josh. xvii. 14 e£ seg.). This movement resulted in 
the isolation of Manasseh and Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 
5) though the lines of demarcation between their 
separate possessions were by no means consistently 
or continuously drawn, each having settlements in 
the district of the other (Josh. xvi. 9; xvii. 8, 9). 
The southern boundaries of the portion of Joseph, 
which constituted also the southern frontier of 
Ephraim, are these: Starting from the Jordan, near 


Jericho and its springs on the cast, and following the 
desert of Beth-aven, which rises from Jericho to the 
hill of Beth-el, the line passed from Beth-el to Luz; 
thence toward the boundary of the Archites (‘Ain 
‘Arik) to Ataroth, descending westward toward the 
frontier of the Japhletites to the border of the nether 
Beth-horon and to Gezer (Tell Jezer), terminating 
at the sea (Josh. xvi. 1-8). 

In Josh. xvi. 9 et seq., however, the statement is. 
made that Ephraim’s border eastward ran from Ata- 
roth-addar to Beth-horon the upper, bending west- 

ward at Michmethath on the north, 


Ephraim’s and then, turning eastward to Taanath- 
Portion. shiloh (the modern Ta‘na), passed 


along it to the east of Janoah (modern 
Yanun), descending again to Ataroth and to Naarah 
(modern Khirbat Tamiy yah), finally reaching Jericho 
and ending at the Jordan. From Tappuah the line 
proceeded westward to the brook Kanah (probably 
the Nahr al-Falek) and to the sea (the Mediterranean: 
Vulgate, incorrectly, “the Dead Sea”). These data 
are confusing and notalwaysconsistent; they prove 
that for many centuries the delimitations were un- 
certain and the traditions concerning them conflicting 
(see Holzinger, “Joshua,” pp. 66, 67). 

The district occupied by Ephraim was mountain- 
ous but very fertile (Hosca ix. 18; Gen. xlix. 22; 
Deut. xxxiii. 18-16; Isa. xxviii. 1) Its geograph- 
ical position, mid way between Dan, Benjamin, and 
Manasseh beyond the Jordan, contributed materially 
to making its possessor, Ephrain n, the dominant factor 
in the political development of the northern tribes. 
The mountains afforded protection; the Jordan and 
the sea were within easy reach; and the natural roads. 
of communication between the north and the south 
passed through it. Within its borders were the old 
centers of the religio-political life, Shechem, Aruma, 
and Shiloh, the seat of the Sanctuary. 

The character imputed to Ephraim reflects the 
rugged configuration of its home district (Gen. xlix. 
23, 24). Ephraim is equipped with “the horns of 
the wild ox ? (Deut, xxxiii. 17). 

The deeds of the tribe reported in iie Book of 
Judges bear out this characterization. It had a 
in the expedition against Hazor and King 
Jabin (Judges iv. 2; Josh. xix. 86). 
Deborah is represented as residing in 
its borders (Judges iv. 5; see for mod- 
ern critical views Budde, * Das Buch 
der Richter”). In the Song of Deb- 
orah the tribe is commended as among the first to 
respond to the summons to arms (Judges v. 14). 
Ephraim, jealous of its rivals for the leadership, has 
a dispute with Gideon about being neglected at the 
outset of his campaign against the Midianites (Judges 
vii. 24, viii. 1); but its displeasure is abated by a 
happily turned compliment about “the gleaning of 
the grapes of Ephraim being better than the vintage 
of Abiezer” (Judges viii. 9. Under Jephthah the 
men of Ephraim again resented a slight of this kind 
(xii. 1), but with dire consequences to themselves. 
The Gileadites, having an old grudge against them 
(Judges xii. 4), smote them, and lie venture cost 


share 


Ephraim's 
Martial 
Character. 


the tribe 42,000 men (čb. 6). 


The episode is of linguistic interest, as in connec- 
tion therewith the peculiar dialectic difference of the 
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Ephraimitic speech is recorded in the “s” pronunci- 
ation of the word “ Shibboleth ” (Z0.). Abdon of Pira- 
thon, an Ephraimite, is mentioned as one of the later 
judges (xii. 15), while, thanks to Abimelech, Ephraim 
and its capital Shechem enjoy, if only for a short 
time, the distinction of being the first in Israel] to be 
under a king (ix. 6). Samuel sustained close connec- 
tions with Ephraim (I Sam. i. 1, vii. 15-17). In his 
selection of Saul as king’, the jealousics of the tribe 
were well considered, the new monarch being a Ben- 
jamite and therefore an ally of Ephraim. Hence, at 
the death of Saul, Ephraim remained loyal to his 
son Ishbosheth, and accepted David's (Judah*s) rule 
only after Abner's and Ishbosheth’s assassination 
(II Sam. ii. 9, v.); but under Solomon's successor it 
found the coveted opportunity, with the support of 
the Ephraimite prophet Ahijah, to secede and set 
up its own independent kingdom under Jeroboam 
(I Kings xi. 26, 29), with Shechem as the capital 
(I Kings xii. 1). 

Thenceforth the history of Ephraim is merged in 
that of the Northern Kingdom, in which it remained 
the dominant factor, so that, especially in figurative 

speech, its name came to be used for 

Secession the state of the Ten Tribes (Isa. vii. 
of 9.5, 8; Hosea v. 9, 5, 9; vi. 4, and 
Ephraim. elsewhere) In II Chron. xv. 8-11 
the secession of Ephraim is denounced 


as a forsaking of the God of its fathers and of His 


laws, II Chron. xxx. 1, 10, 18 describes the irrelig- 
jon of Ephraim in mocking the emissaries of Hez- 
ekiah, come to invite them to keep the Passover in 
Jerusalem, and concludes the account by reporting 
the destruction of all the idolatrous appointments 
by the pious celebrants, "even in Ephraim [and 
Manasseh].” Josiah is credited with despatching an 
embassy on a similar errand (II Chron. xxxiv. 6, 9). 

Ephraim’s rejection is spoken of in the Psalms 
(Ixxviii, [A. V. lxxvii. ] 67), though in 1x. 7 Ephraim 
is hailed “as the defense of [God's] head " (compare 
cviii. 8)  Ephraimites constituted an element in the 
formation of the new people, the Samaritans (Ezra 
iv. 4: *'Am ha-arez” [youn DY]; Ecclus. [Sirach] 
ii. 96: “ That foolish people that dwell in Shechem "). 


3$. G. IIl. s n E. K. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Though for sev- 


enteen years Jacob instructed Ephraim, yet when 
the latter came with his father Joseph and his 
brother Manasseh to be blessed Jacob did not recog- 
nize him, because on seeing Jeroboam and Ahab, 
Ephraim's descendants, the prophetic spirit left 
him. Joseph then addressed a fervent prayer to 
God, and the spirit of prophecy returned. Jacob 
then saw another of the descendants of Ephraim, 
Joshua benNun, and thereupon gave the precedence 
to Ephraim over his elder brother Manasseh by pla- 
cing his right hand upon his head and by mention- 
ing his name first (Tan. to Wayeh)). Ephraim was 
thus favored with the birthright because he was 
modest and not selfish (Gen. R. vi.; Pesik. R. 8). 
God, who executes the wishes of the just, confirmed 
Jacob’s blessings, and Ephraim took precedence 
over Manasseh in the order of the Judges (Joshua 
of Ephraim coming before Gideon of Manasseb), in 
the order of the standards (Ephraim's preceding that 


of Manasseh), in the offering of the princely sacri- | 


Ephraim 


fices (Num. vii.), and in the order of Kings (Jero- 
boam and Ahab coming before Jehu: Num. R. 
xiv.). In imparting the blessing Jacob said to 
Ephraim: “Ephraim, the heads of the tribes, the 
chiefs of the yeshibot, and the best and most prom- 
inent of my children shall be called after thy 
name” (Lev. R. ii.); Joshua, Deborah, Parak, Sam- 
uel, Messiah ben Joseph, and Messiah ben David 
were Ephraimites (Pesik. R. 97 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
164a]). The tribe of Ephraim miscalculated the 
time of the deliverance of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, and left the country thirty years be- 
fore the appointed time. They were met by a hos- 
tile host of Philistines, who offered them battle, in 
which the Ephraimites lost 300,000 men (according 
to Pesik., 180,000; according to Pirke R. El., 200,- 
000). Their bones were strewn in heaps along the 
roads. According to the “Sefer ha-Yashar” (see She- 
mot), this event took place in the 180th year after 
the Israclites went to Egypt, when 30,000 infantry 
from the tribe of Ephraim left Egypt. The battle 
was waged near Gath. Because they rebelled against 
the word of God in leaving Egypt before the end 
of the captivity destined by God had arrived, all 
except ten were slain. The Philistines Jost in the 
battle 20,000 men. The ten men who escaped from 
the battle returned to Egypt and related to their 
brethren what had happened to them. Ephraim, 
who was still alive, mourned over them many days. 
That the children of Israel might not see the bleached 
bones of the slain of Ephraim and return to Egypt, 
God led them to Canaan by circuitous ways (Ex. 
R. xx.). The slain Ephraimites were subsequently 
resuscitated by Ezekiel (Sanh. 92b). Ephraim's 
banner was painted black, and bore the picture of à 
bullock (Num. R. ii.); Moses alluded to it when he 
said of Joseph: “The firstling of his bullock, maj- 
esty is his" (Deut. xxxiii. 17, R. V.) In the camp 
Ephraim occupied the west side; from the west 
come the severest winds, and also heat and cold; to 
these Ephraim's strength is compared (Num. R. ii.). 
As God created the four cardinal points and placed 
against them the standards of four of the tribes, so 
He surrounded His throne with four angels, the 


angel to the west being Raphael (“the Healer”), 
who was to heal the breach wrought by Epbraim’s 
descendant, King Jeroboam (Ex. R. vil.). See MEs- 


SIAH. 
S. S. I. Br. 


EPHRAIM, MOUNTAIN OF (ops ^n; R. 
V. “hill country of Ephraim”): The northern part 
of the mountain range west of the Jordan, extending 
from Beer-sheba to the great plain of Esdraelon. 
Its southern boundary is not expressly indicated 
in the Old Testament, and probably never consti- 
tuted a geographically defined line. It is certain, 
however, that the section on the north comprised a 
larger area than that inhabited by the tribe of 
Ephraim; for, according to Judges iii. 27, the Benja- 
mites also were dwellers in the Ephraim bill coun- 
try. It is further stated in Judges iv. 5 that Debo- 
rah lived between Ramah and Beth-el in Mount 
Ephraim. As for the extension of the hilly country 
on the north, the allusion. in Josh. xvii. 14 et seq. 
would seem to prove that it was not taken to stretch 
as faras the plain of Esdraelon, unless the “ wood 
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country” (R. V. "forest") here mentioned desig- 
nates, as some authorities assume, the section of the 
mountain range between Shechem and the plain. 
At any rate, the “wood country ” is contrasted here 
with the “Har Efrayim." The whole passage, how- 
ever, is not clear. 

In distinction from the range in Judah, which is 
somewhat regular in its outline, Ephraim consists 
of valleys and peaks running in all directions. It 
also includes several plains without outlet, which in 
the rainy season are transformed into marshes. The 
great depression in which Shechem is situated di- 
vides the mountain into two halves, the southern 
and the northern. "The southern half attains, in its 
northern part near Shechem, an elevation of 2,604 
feet (Mount Gerizim) The northern half com- 
mences near Shechem with Mount Ebal, from which 
issues a ridge terminating in Ras Ibzik with an ele- 
vation of 2,205 feet. The promontory Carmel, at 
an elevation of 1,656 feet, forms the terminus on the 
northwest. 

The hill country of Ephraim is far more fertile 
than that of Judah, and comprises a number of 
splendid valleys richly studded with orchards. The 
marshy plains mentioned above contain excellent 
soilin summer. The peaks, on the other hand, are 
bald, being sparsely covered with shrubbery. 

E. G. H. F. Bu. 


EPHRAIM B. AARON NABON. Sce Na- 
BON, EPHRAIM B. AARON, 


EPHRAIM B. GERSHON: Turkish preacher 
and physician of the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
lived in Negropont and Constantinople. He wasa 
friend of Mordecai Comtino and Samuel Bueno, for 
the funeral of whose sister he composed a sermon. 
His sermons, still extant in manuscript, are interest- 
ing as literary and historical documents. He was 
probably the teacher of Elijah Mizrahi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr, Bibl. xvii. 110, 184 et 

seq.; xix. 30 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

EPHRAIM B. ISAAC OF REGENSBURG 
(also called Ephraim the Great): German tosafist 
and liturgical poet of the twelfth century; died in 
ltegensburg about 1175, probably at an advanced 
age. He was one of the oldest pupils of R. Tam, 
under whom he studied in his youth, and he proba- 
bly attended other yeshibot. On his return from 
France he settled in Regensburg, probably his birth- 
place, where, with Isaac b. Mordecai and Moses b. 
Abraham, he established a rabbinical collegium. His 
life was spent in that city, where also lived his son 
Moses, a noted scholar, and his grandson Judah, a 
pupil of Eleazar of Worms. Ephraim was an inde- 
pendent character among the German Talmudists of 
the twelfth century. Of remarkable keenness of 
perception, he refused to recognize, either in the 
theoretical or in the practical field, any post-Tal- 
mudic authority, and often, therefore, came into 
conflict with his teachers and colleagues. This 
was the case when he tried to introduce extensive 
modifications of the strict Passover regulations, or 
when, in spite of the remonstrances of so old an au- 
thority as Eliakim b. Joseph, he permitted pictures 
of lions and snakes in the synagogue. Established 


customs and religious regulations which had been 
long regarded as inviolable were abrogated by 
Ephraim when no reason for their existence could be 
found in the Talmud. With even greater reckless- 
ness did he proceed in the explanation of the Tal- 
mud. Traditional interpretations, and sometimes 
even traditional readings, had no authority for him. 
He had the courage in a letter to his teacher to char- 
acterize certain parts in the benediction recited at 
the Habdalah, on the evening of the festivals, as 
“foolish verbosity”; and to criticize the customary 
shofar-blowing on Rosh-ha-Shanah. 

In spite of the sharp rebuke which he elicited 
from R. Tam, who called him conceited and imperti- 
nent (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” ed. Rosenthal, p. 148), 
Ephraim scems to have abated but little of his inde- 
pendence, as shown in his frequent differences with 
his former pupil and colleague Joel b. Isaac, and in 
his answer to R. Tam (čb. pp. 149 e£seq.). In fact, he 
is known in halakic literature for his many proposi- 
tions tending to modified interpretations of the Law, 
some of which prevailed in spite of general opposi- 
tion. He would have achieved still greater success, 
no doubt, but for a violent temper which caused him 
on several occasions to leave the synagogue during 
the service in fierce anger on account of some usage 
not approved by him. Asa liturgical poet he ex- 
cels all his German and many of his French contem- 
poraries. His language is concise but clear, grace- 
ful though forceful. His ingenious turns and facile 
expression often call to mind the Spanish piyyutim. 
Like them, he also wrote poems in strophic rime and 
verse measure, which, nevertheless, are easy and 
flowing. His piyyutim are filled with lamentations 
over the sufferings of Israel and with penitential 
reflections; twenty-eight of them have been pre- 
served. 

Ephraim wrote tosafot to various treatises, some 
portions of which may be found in the printed tosa- 
fot as well asin other works. His commentary on 
Abot, which in the fifteenth century was still in ex- 
istence, seems to have since been lost. Some of his 
responsa are found in R. Tam’s “Sefer ha-Yashar” 
and Eliezer b. Joel's ^ Abi ha-‘Ezri.” The R. Yakkir 
who is quoted by some authorities is probably iden- 
tical with Ephraim, since * Yakkir? may have been 
a by-name for “Ephraim” (see Jer. xxxi. 20. He 
must not, however, be confused with Ephraim of 
Bonn, nor with Ephraim, the pupil of Alfasi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitzer, notes on the WAN ^20, pp. 54a, 

55a; Gross, in Monatsschrift. xxxiv. 265-266; Kohn, Morde- 

chai b. Hillel, pp. 113-117, 127-129; Weiss, Dor, p. 346; Zunz 


Literaturgesch. pp. 274-279; idem, Z. G. p. 125; idem, S. P. 
pp. 254-2507 (German translations of some of Ephraim's poems). 


L. G. 

EPHRAIM B. JACOB (known also as 
Ephraim of Bonn, and Shallum): German Tal- 
mudist, liturgical poet, and chronographer; born in 
1188; died after 1196. Ephraim belonged to a promi- 
nent family of scholars, which included Eliezer b. 
Nathan, to whom he addressed questions, and Leon- 
tin b. Jacob. He had two brothers, Hilleland Kal- 
onymus, both of whom he outlived. Asa boy of 
thirteen he witnessed the bloody persecutions to 
which the Jews on the Rhine were subjected, and, 
with many of his coreligionists, found refuge from 
the fury of the mob in the castle of Wolkenburg, 
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near Königswinter, in the archbishopric of Cologne. 

Later he lived at Neuss, and left there for Cologne 

only a few days before the massacre of 1187. He 

lost, however, on this occasion, a large part of his 
fortune. He seems to have resided usually at 

Worms. Ephraim was one of the important Ger- 

man Talmudists of his time, although comparatively 

little is known of his work in the field of Halakah. 

He frequently wrote responsa in conjunction with 

Judah b. Kalonymus, Moses b. Mordecai, and Baruch 

b. Samuel; several of them are quoted in the * Mor- 

dekai”; but the ^Hibbur" mentioned in the “ Mor- 

dekai” is not by him, but by EPHRAIM B. NATHAN. 

Ephraim is better known as a liturgical poet. 
Zunz enumerates twenty-three of his piyyutim, sev- 
eral of which are found in German and Polish litur- 
gies. For instance, his “ Elohim Ziwwita Lidideka ? 
and “Ha-Rahman Hu Asher Hanan” are still re- 
cited in Germany on the occasion of a circumcision. 
Ephraim was, perhaps, the last German to compose 
poems in Aramaic for the synagogue, his selibah, “ Ta 
Shema‘,” being especially wellknown. This piyyut 
is a mosaic containing forty-five lines, a combina- 
tion of Aramaic expressions and phrases used in the 
Talmud. His Hebrew piyyutim are frequently 
acrostic compositions with a Talmudic phraseology, 
and are therefore in many cases obscure and ungrace- 
ful. He had wit and a great command of both He- 
brew and Aramaic. In almost all his poems he al- 
ludes to the persecutions and to the martyrs of 
Judaism. Healso wrote a commentary on the earlier 
portions of the Mahzor, which became the chief 
source for the similar work of a compiler in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, and which is 
extant in manuscript in Hamburg (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. der Hebrüischen Handschriften in der Stadt- 
bibliothek zu Hamburg,” p. 57). 

Ephraim's account of the persecutions of the 
Jews in Germany, France, and England, between 
1146 and 1196, is of great historical value. It is in 
a great measure the record of his own experiences, 
which arerelated impartially, and is among the most 
valuable of the documents used by medieval chro- 
nographers in their history of the persecutions dur- 
ing the period of the Crusades. It was printed 
for the first time as an appendix to Wiener's Ger- 
man translation of Joseph b. Joshua ha-Kohen’s 
“Emek ha-Baka" (Leipsic, 1858), and translated 
into German by S. Baer in * Hebrüische Berichte über 
die Judenverfolgungen Während der Kreuzzüge" 
(Berlin, 1892). Scattered notices by contempora- 
ncous Christian writers testify to the accuracy of 
Ephraim's descriptions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed. vi. 185, 282-288; Kohn, 
M ordechat ben Hillel, pp. 117-118 ; Landshuth, “Am mude ha- 
Abodah, pp. 47-48; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 509; Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. pp. 288-293; idem, S. P. pp. 262-263 (con- 


tains a translation of aselihah by Ephraim); idem, Z. G. p. 368; 
compare Aronius, Regesten, No, 332, 


K. L. G. 


EPHRAIM BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN: Lith- 
uanian Talmudist; born at Wilna 1616; died June 
3, 1678, at Ofen, Hungary. Driven by the Chmiel- 
nicki persecutions from his native city, where he 
was dayyan, he went to Moravia. He filled the 
office of rabbi, first at Trebitsch and then at Ofen. 

Ephraim’s works include: “Sha‘ar Efrayim,” re- 


sponsa arranged according to the order of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk (Sulzbach, 1688); and “Mahaneh Efra- 
yim,” notes to the Pentateuch, which he left in 
manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sha'ar Efrayim, Introduction; Fuenn, Kir- 
yah Neemanah, p. 73, who wrongly calls Ephraim's. 
father Aaron instead of Jacob; Emden, Megillat Sefer, Index, 
Warsaw, 1896. 

A. PE. 


L. G. 
EPHRAIM BEN JOSEPH OF CHELM 
(JAMBROWER): Polish liturgist; born at Chelm, 
Poland, at the end of the sixteenth century; died 
at Wreshna, Poland, about 1650. His father, rabbi 
at Jambrower, Poland, entrusted his education to 
David ben Jacob of Szezebrszyn. After residing 
for some years at Cracow, Ephraim was called as 
rabbi to Wreshna. He wrote *Ba-Kosharot," in 
two parts, containing twenty-two liturgical poems, 
some of which are accompanied by a commentary 

and by halakic decisions (Cracow, 1607). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 433; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 901: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 
241; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 508. : 

G. I. Br. 

EPHRAIM BEN JUDAH: Liturgical poet of 

the twelfth century. According to Zunz (“ Litera- 
turgesch.” p. 348) he lived in the northern part of 
France, and may be identical (2b. p. 495) with the 
Ephraim quoted by Jeroham in his * Toledot Adam 
we-Hawwah” (xv. 5, 8 10). The Mahzor of Avi- 
gnon contains a piyyut for the first day of Passover, 
beginning with * Wayehi ba-hazi ha-layelah,” and 
bearing the name * Ephraim b. Judah," and an an- 
cient Mahzor of Rome contains two piyyutim writ- 
ten by an Ephraim b. Judah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 465; idem, Literaturgesch. pp. 
348, 495; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, p. 47; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 152. 

K. M. SEL. 
EPHRAIM MAKSHA’AH (=“the Object- 

or”): Scholar of the second century; disciple of R. 

Meir. He is known only for several homiletic re- 

marks in the name of his teacher. One accounts. 

for the selection of Obadiah for the mission of 
evil tidings to the Edomites by asserting that this 
prophet was himself an Edomite, a proselyte to Ju- 
daism: his mission to that people illustrated the 
proverb, “From the woods themselves something 
must go into the hatchet [which is to fell the 
trees]" (Sanh. 89a; compare Yalk. to Obad. i. 1, 


S 545). 

Dn S. M. 
EPHRAIM MOISICH. See ANBAL THE Jas- 

SIN. 


EPHRAIM B. NATHAN: German Talmudist. 
of the thirteenth century; died before 1298. He 
was a pupil of Simhah of Speyer and of Isaac b. 
Moses of Vienna. Under the latter he probably 
studied at the same time as did Meir b. Baruch, as 
the names of both appear together as signatures to 
a responsum on an important communal question. 
Ephraim was the teacher of Mordecai b. Hillel, who 
refers to him simply as *my teacher Rabbi Ephraim." 
Mordecai often cites the halakic writings of Ephraim, 
which are sometimes called ^33 r1, sometimes Pip. 
The exact nature of these writings is difficult to de- 
termine. To judge from Mordecai's quotations, 
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however, they would seem to have extended over 
the whole Talmud, and to have contained explana- 
tions, as wellas rules for religious practise. Ephraim 
also wrote a selihah for the Minhah of the Day of 
Atonement, in which the initial words of its strophes 
form an acrostic of fourteen words. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, Mordechai ben Hillel, pp. 35-86; Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 9891. 
L. G. 


EPHRAIM SAFRA (=“ the Scribe ” or * T'each- 
er”): Palestinian scholar of the third century; dis- 
ciple of Simeon b. Lakish, in whose name he reports 
a civil law (B. M. 119a). The same report appears 
elsewhere (Yer. B. M. x. 12c) without the reporter’s 
cognomen and without any indication of his rela- 
tion to Simeon. Rabbinowicz (“ Dikduke Soferim ” 
to B. M. Zc.) cites versions of the same report, read- 
ing EPHRAIM MarsHA'Am. If this be adopted, the 
order of author and reporter must be changed. 

S. S. S. M. 


EPHRAIM BEN SAMSON: Bible exegete; 
flourished in France in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. He was the author of “ Perush ‘al ha- 
Torah,” which consists chiefly of gematria and 
“notarikon.” He largely followed Eleazar of 
Worms. 'Thecommentary was published at Leghorn 
(1800), in the Pentateuch commentary “Torah Or.” 
It would appear from a passage on Genesis (Wayeze) 
that he wrote that part at least before 1220. Parts 
of this commentary were utilized by Azulai in his 
* Nahal Kedumim " (Leghorn, 1800). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 201; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, i. 92, Wilna, 1852; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 83, 92; Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud, i. 223; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 145; 
De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 102; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 155. 


K. M. SEL. 


EPHRAIM. SOLOMON BEN AARON OF 
LENCZIZA: Rabbi and popular preacher at 
Prague; born probably at Lencziza, Poland; died 
at Prague March 8, 1619. After having filled the 
office of rosh yeshibah at Lemberg, he was appointed 
in 1604 rabbi of Prague, and remained in this posi- 
tion until 1618. 

Ephraim was the author of the following works: 
*'Ir Gibborim,” in three parts, the first, entitled 
* Petihot u-She'arim," containing a rhetorical intro- 
duction and an ethical treatise, and the second and 
the third being homilies on the Pentateuch, Basel, 
1580; *'Olelot Efrayim," ethical sermons based 
upon Bible and Talmud, in four parts, Lublin, 1590; 
“Keli Yekar," annotations on the Pentateuch, Zb. 
1602; “Sifte Da‘at,” forming the second part of the 
preceding work and containing homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch, Prague, 1610; “Orah le-Hayyim,” two 
ethical sermons, one for the Sabbath between New- 
Year and the Day of Atonement (“Shabbat Teshu- 
bah") and the other for Passover, Lublin, 1595; 
““Ammude Shesh,” sermons, Prague, 1617; “ Ribe- 
bot Efrayim," homilies on the Pentateuch (men- 
tioned in the introduction to his work “Orah le- 
Hayyim ”). 

Ephraim was also the author of three liturgical 
poems celebrating Adar 2 (Feb. 15), 1611, on which 
date a hostile army that had entered Prague was 
defeated. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moritz Grünwald, Rabbi Salomo Efraim 
Luntschitz, Prague, 1892; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 421; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 9014; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 240; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 501. 


L. G. I. Br. 


EPHRAIM OF SUDILEOV (called also Moses 
Hayyim Ephraim): Russian rabbi and preacher 
among the Hasidim of the Ukraine; born at Med- 
zhibozh, Podolia, about 1750; died at Sudilkov, 
Volhynia, about 1799. He was the grandson of 
Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob and a twin-brother of Baruch 
of Tulchin. Unlike his brother, Ephraim performed 
no miraculous cures. . He preferred a life of medi- 
tation and seclusion to the splendor of the court of 
a zaddik. Preaching and writing Biblical commen- 
taries of a mystical nature formed his only occupa- 
tions. Ephraim was only twelve years old when 
his grandfather died, but he religiously preserved 
all that he had heard from him. Ephraim’s sermons, 
which were largely commentaries on the sayings of 
his grandfather, were collected and published by his 
son under the title “ Degel Mahaneh Efrayim ” (Ko- 
retz, 1810), and were approved by the best-known 
zaddikim of that time, Levy Isaac of Berdychev, 
Israel of Kozenitz, and Jacob Isaac of Lublin. 

The work reflects his boundless admiration for 
the founder of Hasidism. He entertains no doubt 
of the thaumaturgic powers of BEShT. He tells of 
many prophetic messages from him.to his brother- 
in-law in Palestine (* Degel Mahaneh Efrayim,” p. 
6). The author insists that the miracles performed 
by Besht were due not to supernatural means or 
cabalistic methods, but to his simple and unswerving 
faith (20. p. 82). He recommends as a model to the 
contemporary zaddikim the simple exhortation to 
rely upon heartfelt talks on common every-day 
subjects, and asserts that by such talks Besht led 
the people to God more effectually than by theolog- 
ical instruction (čb. pp. 36, 80). He believes firmly 
that when Hasidic teachings are professed by the 
entire Jewish people the national regeneration of 
Israel will be consummated (čb. p. 68). 

Ephraim went to Sudilkov about 1780, but from 
time to time revisited his birthplace. While Ephraim 
was not free from the defects of Hasidism, he always 
urged simplicity and sincerity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnov, in Voskhod, 1890, xii. 125; Degel Ma- 
haneh Efrayim; Seder ha-Dorot he-Hadash. 


K. H. R. 


EPHRAIM, VEITEL - HEINE: German 
financier; died at Berlin in 1775. The name means 
* Veitel, the son of Heine [German for * Hayyim "], 
the son of Ephraim.” He was jeweler to the Prussian 
court and mint-master under Frederick William I. 
and Frederick the Great, by whom he was held in 
high esteem. By his financial operations he assisted 
this king in his wars, and when afterward charges 
of defalcation were brought against him, the king 
would not permit an investigation. Being the 
brother-in-law of David Friinkel, when the latter 
was elected rabbi of Berlin (1748), Ephraim pledged 
himself to pay annually the sum of 150 thalers into 
the treasury of the congregation, so that Friinkel 
might employ a substitute in law cases in which his 
relatives were involved and in which he could not 
act as judge (Landshuth, “ Toledot Anshe Shem,” p. 
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37, Berlin, 1884), The most important of the organ- 
izations which he founded is the Veitel-Heine Eph- 
raim’sche Lehranstalt in Berlin, originally founded 
as a bet ha-midrash about 1774. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, ix. 318; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
v. 153; Wissenschaftliche Blätter aus der Veitel-Heine 
Ephraim’schen Lehranstalt, Preface, Berlin, 1862; Lebrecht, 
Die Rabbinische Bibliothek des Berliner Bet Hamidrasch, 


Berlin, 1852. 

D. M. SEL. 

EPHRAIM, VIDAL (known also as Ephraim 
Blasom, Vidal Blasom, and Vidal Ephraim): 
Pupil of R. Nissim of Gerona, rabbi in Palma, and 
teacher of Simeon Duran. He was greatly esteemed 
by Isaac b. Sheshet, and was noted for his mathe- 
matical attainments. He died a martyr to his faith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 298, 309, 377 ; 

Simeon. Duran, Responsa, i. 82b, 87a; ii. 50b; iii. 28a; Kay- 

gerling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 170 ; Steinschneider, 


Cat. Bodl. col. 1968. 
G M. K. 


EPHRATH or EPHRATHAHA (mbps, 
nmax): 1. Wife of Caleb (son of Hezron) and 
mother of Hur (I Chron. ii. 19, 50; iv. 4). 2. An- 
other name for Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 19, xlviii. 7; 
Ruth i. 2, iv. 11; Ps. exxxii. 6; Micah v. 1). The 
name *Ephratah" occurs once (I Chron. ii. 24) 
joined with “ Caleb "—" Caleb-ephratah." 

E. G. H. 


EPHRATI, DAVID (TEBELE): Russian Tal- 
mudist; born in Vitebsk 1850; died in Frankfort- 
on-(he-Main Oct. 24, 1884. Among his ancestors 
were: R. Liva b. Bezalel of Prague, R. Yom-Tob 
Lipman Heller, and R. Moses Kremer of Wilna. 
His “Toledot Anshe Shem,” Warsaw, 1875, which 
isan attempt at the biographies and genealogies of 
these notables and their descendants, from a scien- 
tific point of view was not very successful (see “ Ha- 
Shahar,” vii. 728-726). He wrote many Talmudical 
works and commentaries, but only a few of them 
were published, viz.: “Migdal Dawid,” on halakic 
subjects, containing also some biographies, Mayence, 
1873; “Yad Dawid Tebele,” Lemberg, 1880, con- 
taining addenda to his work “ Dibre Dawid,” which 
had appeared five years previously; and “ Kohelet 
Dawid ha-Efrati,” on Ecclesiastes, Berlin, 1884. 
Ephrati also published, with the assistance of Israel 
Hildesheimer, a periodical dealing with rabbinical 
questions, under the title “Ez Hayyim,” of which 
several monthly numbers appeared in Lemberg in 
1881, and a few in Berlin in 1884. Ephrati was also 
associated with R. Israel Lipkin (Salanter) in the 
publication of the periodical *'T'ebunah." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, ii. 754. 


H. R. P. Wi. 


EPHRON (my): 1. Son of Zohar the Hittite; 
possessor of a field called * Machpelah," whieh he 
sold to Abraham for 400 shekels (Gen. xxiii. 8, xxv. 
9, xlix. 29). The Talmudists place Ephron's con- 
duct in a poor light, alleging that after having 
promised Abraham the field for nothing, heaccepted 
from him 400 shekels in good money (Bek. 20; 
B. M. 87; B. B. 89). 

2. One of the places won by Abijah, King of 
Judah, from Jeroboam, King of Israel (II Chron. 
xiii. 19). But the ‘‘kere” is “ Ephrain ” (DY). 

V.—13 


M. SEr. 


8. Mount Ephron, a district on the northern 
frontier of Judah, between Naphtoah and Kirjath- 
jearim (Josh. xv. 9). 

4. A city on the east of the Jordan, taken and 
destroyed by Judas Maccabeus in his expedition to 
Gilead (I Macc. v. 46-51; II Macc. xii. 27; Josephus, 
“Ant.” xii. 8, § 5). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


EPIC POETRY: Though an abundance of his- 
torical reminiscence and a mass of soul-stirring leg- 
end lay in the storehouse of Jewish literature, none 
of it was built into a heroic poem. Religious and 
secular poets, it is true, often treated of such sub- 
jects as Abraham and Isaac and the sacrifice on 
Mount Moriah, Jacob and Joseph and the stirring 
story of their lives, Moses and Aaron and the de- 
parture from Egypt, Joshua and the entrance into 
Canaan, Jeremiah and the fall of Jerusalem, Elijah 
the Prophet, his disciple Elisha, Jonah, Mordecai 
and Esther, the post-Biblical Maccabees, the Hanuk- 
kah festival, the ten martyrs, the woman with her 
seven children. These, however, are only poems 
with an epic coloring; a pure epic according to the 
rules of art was not produced during all the centuries 
of the Middle Ages. The stern character of Jewish 
monotheism prevented the rise of hero-worship, 
without which real epic poetry is impossible. Solo- 
mon de Oliveira is probably one of the firstof whom 
an epic is known (* Elat Ahabim,” Amsterdam, 1665). 

The first to produce anything worth notice in this 
direction was N. H. Wessely with his Mosaide “ Shire 
Tif’eret” (Berlin, 1789-1802), an epic on the Exodus, 
of linguistic elegance, but of no very great poetic 
worth. The influence of a similar work by the Ger- 
man poet Klopstock is quite evident. Next to him 
stands Shalom Kohn with his * Ner Dawid,” an epic 
poem on King David (Vienna, 1884). The influence 
of these two epics on the readers and poets of that 
time and on the later “maskilim” in Galicia was 
considerable. In addition the following poets may 
be mentioned from that and the succeeding period: 
Issachar Bir Schlesinger (‘“ Ha-Hashmona’im,” 
Prague, 1817); Samuel Molder (*Beruriya," Am- 
sterdam, 1825); Süsskind Raschkow (“Hayye Shim- 
shon, " Breslau, 1824); Gabriel Pollak (“ Ha-Keritot,” 
Amsterdam, 1884, and “Kikayon le-Yonah,” 20. 
1853); and Hirsch Wassertrilling (* Hadrat Elisha," 
Breslau, 1857, and “ Nezer Hamodot,” 2d. 1860). The 
later modern Hebraists have completely neglected 
this branch of poetry, and a poem with merely an 
epic coloring has taken the place of the stately 
and imposing epic itself. Works of this sort have 
been written by M. I. Lebensohn (* Nikmat Shim- 
shon,” “Yoel we-Sisra," etc.)— who has also trans- 
lated parts of Vergil’s * Æneid "—Konstantin (Abba) 
Schapira, Solomon Mandelkern (“Bat Sheba'" and 
“ Shiggayon le-Dawid”), and others. Of recent He- 
brew poets may be mentioned J. L. Gordon (“ Aha- 
bat Dawid u-Mikal,” Wilna, 1856, and vols. iii. and 
iv. of his collected works, St. Petersburg, 1883), Ch. 
N. Bialik, and S. Tschernichowski. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Zur Kenntniss der Neuhebriiischen 
Religidsen Poesie, pp. 56 et seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1842: Franz Delitzsch, Gesch. der Jtidischen Poesie, passim ; 
N. Slouschz, La Renaissance dela Littérature Hébraique, 
passim, Paris, 1902. 


G. H. B. 
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EPICURUS AND EPICUREANISM. Sce 
APIKOROS, 

EPIGRAMS (nn; in modern Hebrew pins, 
DNDN; by way of circumlocution pay yn, plural 
ot own): Short poems with an unexpected yet 
pointed ending; much in favor among Jewish wri- 
ters because of the play of wit which they permitted, 
though often rather in substance than in form. 
Such epigrammatic phrasings of ideas were used in 
.birthday and wedding poems, in dirges and tomb- 
stone inscriptions, as well as inepigraphs, chapter- 
headings, introductions, dedications, and approba- 
tions and commendations of written or printed books. 
They were employed especially in scholarly disputes, 
and have played a prominent part in controversial 
literature. At times they took a serious turn, at 
others they were humorous and satirical: to deride 
man's lot on earth, or to express sentiments of love, 
friendship, or enmity. They were used even for 
fervent prayers. Hebrew epigrams take mostly the 
form of a witty application of some Biblical or Tal- 
mudie expression; or they contain simply an allu- 
sion to persons and objects with which the reader 
is supposed to be familiar. 

The epigram is represented in the productions of 
all the Jewish poets of the Middle Ages. "Typical 
are the didactic and ethical epigrams of Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid (see Harkavy, “Studien und Mitthei- 
lungen," i., especially some of the fragments of 13 
man and shin 12); the gloomy verses of Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, the noble, tender, and at times droll 
epigrams of Judah ha-Levi. Moses ibn Ezra, who 
was somewhat older than Judah, excels him in both 
breadth of thought and depth of fecling, as well as 
in artistic expression. Sharply pointed are the epi- 
grams of the clever and sarcastic Abraham ibn Ezra. 
Ingenuity and waggishness vie with each other in 
the productions of Al-Harizi. The Italian Imman- 
uel may also be classed with the masters of this form 
of poetry. "The disputes about Maimonides and his 
works (“ Moreh” and * Madda‘ ") occasioned a great 
number of epigrams, which have been collected by 
Steinschneider (rmn Dp) mo, ed. Mekize Nirda- 
mim, Berlin, 1885). Some good epigrams were pro- 
duced by Eleazar ben Jacob ha-Babli, Solomon da 
Piera, and some of the latter's contemporaries—A za- 
riah dei Rossi, Judah de Modena, Jacob and Im- 
manuel Frances, the three Gavisons (father, son, 
and grandson, especially the last), and many others. 
Brüll has published a number of epigrams from a 
sixteenth century German manuscript, the mate- 
rial of which, however, goes back to a much earlier 
date (* Jahrb." ix. 1 et seq.). 

Among the foremost epigrammatists of modern 
times, beginning with the period of enlightenment 
in the eighteenth century, are Ephraim Luzzatto, J. 
L. Jeiteles, J. D. Lewinsohn, S. D. Luzzatto, Joseph 
Almanzi, Hirsch Sommerhausen (n*333t» nn, Am- 
sterdam, 1840), J. A. Benjacob, whose collected epi- 
grams (WYNN, Leipsic, 1842) are accompanied by 
a treatise on the form and essence of the epigram; 
M. Letteris, A. B. Gottlober, and 8, Mandelkern. 

G. H. B. 

EPIGRAPHY. Sce INSCRIPTIONS. 

EPILEPSY: Disease of the nervous system, 
manifesting itself by attacks of unconsciousness, with 


or without convulsions. It frequently occurs in 
families where there is a predisposition to neurosis, 
and tends to appear in the offspring of parents who 
suffer from syphilisoralcoholism. Consanguineoug 
marriage, while not causing its appearance in the 
offspring, may aggravate it where a neurotic tend- 
ency exists. 

The infrequency of alcoholism and syphilis among 
Jews renders them less liable than others to the dis- 
ease; while the frequency of hysteria, insanity, neu- 
ralgia, etc., coupled with consanguineous marriages, 
intensifies any predisposition toward epilepsy. - 

In a discussion on the pathology of the Jews þe- 
fore the Academy of Medicine at Paris in 1891, 


Charcot stated that at the Salpétriére, the great hos- 
pital for nervous diseases at Paris, only 39 Jewish 


epileptics came under observation during a period 
of thirteen years. 

Dr. Worms, physician to the Rothschild Hospital 
in Paris, showed that during a period of twenty-five 
years (1865-90), of 25,591 Jewish patients admitted 
into that institution, only 77 suffered from epilepsy. 
Considering the fact that the Jewish population of 
Paris during that time was about 43,500, Dr. Worms 
affirmed that this was a very small proportion. 

Dr. C. L. Minor of Moscow, Russia, in an analy- 
sis of his cases of nervous diseases, finds that among 
his 1,480 Jewish patients 36 (2.4 per cent) were epi- 
leptics, as against 60 (8.5 per cent) among his 1,734 
non-Jewish patients. Among the Jewish patients 
15 had suffered from epilepsy before they reached 
the age of fifteen. Among the non-Jewish patients 
only 9 had had the disease before that age. 

In the Craig Colony for Epileptics, New York, 
1,286 patients had been admitted up to Oct., 1909. 
Of these only 57 were Jews—41 men, 16 women. 
Thus, while the Jewish population of the state of 
New York is estimated to be6 per cent of the total 
population, the percentage of Jewish epileptics at 
the Craig Colony is only 4.43. 

On the whole, the figures recorded seem to imply 
less liability to epilepsy on the part of Jews, not- 
withstanding a vague impression to the contrary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lagneau, M. G. Sée, Worms, Chovet, Feré, 
Oser, in Discussion sur la Pathologie de la Race Juive, in 
Bulletin de VAcadémie de Médecine de Paris, xxvi. 298- 
211: C. L, Minor, Sbornik v Polsku Yevreiskikh Nar- 
odnikh Shkol, St. Petersburg, 1898. 

J. M. Fr. 

EPIPHANIUS: Bishop of Constantia, Cyprus; 
born at Bezanduke near Eleutheropolis, Palestine, 
between 310 and 820 (according to Bartolocci, in 

288); died at sea in 403. Epiphanius is supposed to 

have been born of Jewish parents and to have em- 

braced Christianity in his sixteenth year. A legend 
asserts that, before his conversion, Epiphanius was 
adopted by a rich Jew named Tryphon, who died 
soon afterward, leaving his fortune to Epiphanius. 

After passing four years in Egypt in a monastery, 

Epiphanius returned to his native village, founding 

there a monastery of which he became abbot. In 

367 he was elected Bishop of Constantia, in Cyprus, 

and became a zealous acfender of orthodoxy, at- 

taining celebrity on account of his opposition to Ori- 
gen, whom he had condemned before two councils 

(399 and 401). Epiphanius was a teacher and friend 

of Jerome. Suspecting Chrysostom of favoring the 
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followers of Origen, he went to Constantinople to 

denounce the heretical bishop, and died on his way 

back to Constantia. 

Of especial interest to Jews, owing to the infor- 
mation it contains on Jewish, Gnostic, and Judeo- 
Christian views, is his IIaváprov, an account, written 
in 874-376, of eighty heretical sects. According to 
Epiphanius, the pre-Christian sects are based upon 
the following systems: Barbarism, Scythism, Helen- 
ism, Judaism, and Samaritanism. Heresies derived 
from Samaritanism are the following, the order being 
slightly changed in his letter to Acacius and Paulus: 
Samaritans (ix.), Gorothzans (x.) Sebuxans (xi.), 
Essenes (xii.), and Dositheans (xiii). "Those emana- 
ting from Judaism are: Scribes (xiv.), Pharisees 
(xv.), Sadducees (xvi.), Hemerobaptists (xvii.), Os- 
sæans (xviii.), Nazarenes (xix.), and Herodians (xx.). 
To these must be added the Nazarenes again (xxix.), 
the Ebionites (xxx.), and the Judaizing Sampsszans 
(Hii) Though he follows older sources, such as 
Hippolytus L, and though he is often wanting in 
perspicuity, he adds a great deal from his own ob- 
servation and study. In regard to the Ebionites 
he is the only source for their gospel (Zahn, * Ge- 
schichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons," ii., part 
1, p. 724). His treatise on Biblical weights and 
measures (Hep? Mézpev kal XraOuov), published by 
Lagarde in Greek, with a partial translation into 
German (* Symmicta," i. 210, ii. 150), and in Syriac 
(* Veteris Testamenti ab Origene Recensiti Frag- 
menta," etc., pp. 1 e£ seg.) is more than what its 
name implies. It treats of the Greck translations of 
the Bible (sce Swete, “Introduction,” p. 81) as well 
as of localities and the stars and heavenly bodies 
mentioned in Scripture. 

In these works, as also in his “ Lives of the Proph- 
ets” (ed. in Greek and Latin, Basel, 1529; in Syriac, 
Nestle, “Syriac Grammar," p. 87; comp. tdem, 
* Marginalien," ii. 1893) and in his short treatise on 
Aaron's breastplate (ed. Dindorf, i. 141, and in many 
Syriac MSS.), he shows a varied acquaintance with 
Jewish traditions (see, e.g., Ginzberg, * Die Hag- 
gada bei den Kirchenvütern," pp. 24, 40, 104, 119). 
That he knew Hebrew seems probable from his oc- 
casional Hebrew quotations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Panariun, in Epiphanius’ collected works, ed. 
Oehler, Berlin, 1859-61; DBartoloeci, Bibl. Rab. i. 424-428 ; 
Dasnage, Hist. des Juifs, viii. 150; Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. 
des Ur-Christenthums, pp. 80 et seq.; Lipsius, Zur Quellen- 
Kritik des Epiphanius, Vienna, 1865; Harnack, in Zeit. für 


is Gesammte Lutherische T heologie und Kirche, 1874, p. 
Ore 


J. M. S8gL.—G. 

EPISCOPUS JUDZEORUM. See BISHOP or 
THE JEWS. 

EPISTOLOGRAPHY. See LETTER-WRmrTING. 


EPITAPHS. Gee INSCRIPTIONS. 
EPITHALAMIA. Sec WEDDING-SONGS. 
EPITOMISTS. See LEGALISM. 


EPSTEIN or EPPSTEIN: The surname 
“Eppstein ? is one of the oldest Jewish family names 
in the Slavic countries. Nathan ha-Levi Epp- 
stein and Solomon b. Jacob ha-Levi Eppstein 
are mentioned in the responsa (No. 87) of R. Moses 
Minz about the middle of the fifteenth century. 


Meir b. Jacob ha-Levi Eppstein was a printer 
in Prague in 1522. Meir Eppstein was a leader 
of the community of that city in 1601; and Sam- 
uel b. Judah ha-Levi Eppstein, a pupil of Mor- 
decai Joffe (Lebush), flourished there about 1615. 
In 1685 Abraham b. Meir ha-Levi Eppstein, a. 
descendant of the above R. Nathan, was rabbi of 
Brest-Litovsk (see * IKeneset Yisrael " for 5648, “ Lik- 
kutim," 48). Wolf b. Jacob ha-Levi Eppstein, 
who came from Kremenetz, Volhynia, was rabbi of 
Friedberg, 1669-81 (see Brüll's “Jahrb.” vii. 46). 
The cabalist Israel Jcffe of Sklov mentions among 
the friends of his youth a certain Aryeh Lób Ep- 
stein, which places him about the end of the seven- 
teenth century (see * Ha-Shahar,” vi. 229). Michael 
b. Abraham ha-Levi Epstein flourished in Mora- 
via 1670-80; another Michael ha-Levi Eppstein 
in 1699; anda Judah ha-Levi Eppstein in 1690 
(Mordecai Rothenberg, Responsa, No. 14). A Jo- 
seph b. Wolf ha-Levi Epstein of Konitz is men- 
tioned in the preface to “Tggeret Musar” (1718). 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Mordecai ha-Levi Epstein, a great-grandson of 
R. Abraham of Brest-Litovsk, was one of the chiefs 
of the Jewish community in Grodno. One of his 
sons, Zebi Hirsch Epstein, who died in 1772, was 
also a prominent leader in that city. His other son, 
Aryeh Lób Epstein, author of “ Ha-Pardes,” was 
rabbi of Königsberg. One of the latter’s descend- 
ants, in his biography of the rabbi of Königsberg, 
collected much material for the history of the fam- 
ily, and according to his data the accompanying 
family tree may be constructed (see page 196). 

The number of families named “ Epstein” is very 
large. There are more than two hundred Epsteins 
in the city directory of New York (Manhattan), with 
a proportionate number in all the large and smaller 
cities of the United States where Jews live. This 
makes the number of the members of the Epstein 
families in the New World alone much larger than 
the combined population of the two little cities 
named “Eppstein,” one in Bavaria and one in Hessen- 
Nassau, whence they are supposed to have origi- 
nated. It is certain that many families assumed the 
name "Epstein? at a later period, while in other 
families the name was changed to “ Ebstein,” * Ep- 
penstein,” or similar forms. 

The number of individual Epsteins who have 
achieved prominence is also correspondingly large. 
Among the Epsteins who merit mention are: Jehiel 
Michael Epstein, author of “ Darke ha-Heshbon,” 
Wilna, 1886; Isaac Baer Eppstein, author of 
“Yesode ha-Dat ha-Yisraelit," an adaptation of 
Philippson's * Kurzgefasster Katechismus,” Königs- 
berg, 1849. The more important of the Epsteins. 
are treated in separate articles below. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 270-271; catalogues of the 
. British Museum and of the library of the surgeon-general’s. 
oftice of the United States army, s.v. Eppstein ; Fürst, Bibl. 

Jud.; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. s.v. Epstein; Gebu- 

rot ha-Ari, Wilna, 1870; Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gibborim, pp. 

44, 60-61, Wilna, 1880; Efrati, Dor we-Dorshaw, p. 64, ib. 


1889; Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, p. 42, War- 
saw, 1895. 


J. P. Wi. 

Abraham Epstein: Russo-Austrian rabbinical 
scholar; born in Staro Constantinov, Volhynia, Dec. 
19, 1841. Epstein diligently studied the works of 
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Levinsohn, Krochmal, and S. D. Luzzatto, and when Epstein is the author of the “Kadmut ha-Tan- 
he traveled in western Europe for the first time in | huma," a review of Buber's edition of the Midrash 
1861, he made the acquaintance of Rapoport, Fran- | Tanhuma (Presburg, 1886), and of * Mi-Kadmoniy- 
kel, and Michael Sachs. After his father's death in | yot ha-Yehudim," which contains (1) treatises on 
1874 (see Israel Epstein's biography in * Ha-Shahar," | Jewish chronology and archeology, and (2) a revised 
vi. 699-708) Epstein took charge of his extensive | and annotated edition of Midrash Tadshe (Vienna, 


Nathan ha-Levi Eppstein 


a 


Meir ha-Levi Eppstein 


Abraham 
(rabbi of SEE 1635) 


son 


m 


Meïr Joshua (of Wilna) 


Abraham (of Rechnitz, Hungary) Mordecai (of Grodno; d. 1723) 


Nahman l Isaac (of Slutzk) Aryeh Löb Wolf (of Tiktin, Baer (of Grodno) Zebi Hirsch 
(rabbi of | (of Königs- 1710-34) | (of Grodno ; 
Bar, Po- berg, 1708- | prog nior 
dolia) | | 75) of the 
| David (rabbi Jacob (of Slutzk) ae ERREUR Isaiah Samuel Neches . 
gon of Glusk) (of Slo (of oe Am d. 
Moses (rabbi of adraia nim, a. um; a. (ie) 
Nahman Kobrin) (of Slonim) nun E) | 
Mordecai Jehiel : 
Isaac Ze'eb | Tagon (rabbi of Samuel Avigdor Mordecai Joshua Meïr 
(rabbi of Isaac (rabbi Simhah omza) (rabbi of Kar- 
Kolomea,  ofUman) dZimnel lin; d. 1866) Hirsch 
Galicia) (of War- Solomon (rabbi | 
saw) of Lentschna) Meir Joel Dob 
| Samson Baer Ga Wate 
Moses (rabbi of Lewin) 
Judah David OE | 
paor or Mosheh,” 1848) Joshua Heschel 
Pi 5 Lewin (author of '* *Aliy- 
SB) yot Eliyahu ''; d. 1884) 


Abrabam Meir Mordecai of Wilna Hayyim m Wilna) Moses Samuel Aaron 
(of Mush; d. 1772) (Gitke Taube's; | (of Chasnik) Hatan (rabbi 
| d. 1808) Alexander, of Königsberg; 
| (rabbi of Skidl ; d. 1827) 
Hayyim d. 1832) 


Ephraim Mordecai Abraham Alexander Wolf 
(of Kassov; d.1808) (of Mush) (rabbi of 
| Kassov) 


Israel Jehiel Michael Isaac 
(of Slonim, (of Pinsk) of Slonim 
1770-1843) (Ginsperiger) 


Solomon 


: P Mordecai Joshua Abraham Mairim Baer (of Meir Aaron | 
ae oe TT (of Slonim, 1753 (of Slonim) (of Tolotshin) Slutzk) d 
d ddr layyim 
ha-Ari,"" 1870) | Meir of Wilna (of Selz) 
Abr. Isaac (Shnipishker ; . 
(rabbi of Geor- d. 1851) Hirsch Löb 
genburg ; d. 1860) | (of Grodno) 


Saul (rabbi of Kassov) 
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business interests, but gradually wound up all his | 1887). He also wrote: “Bereschit-Rabbati, Dessen 
affairs, and since 1884 has devoted most of his time | Verhültnisse zu Rabba,” etc. (Berlin, 1888); “R. 
to travel and study. He settled in Vienna in 1876 | Simeon Kara und der Jalkut Schimeoni” (Cracow, 
and became an Austrian subject. He is the pos- | 1891); “Eldad ha-Dani,” a critical edition, with vari- 
sessor of a large library which contains many | ations from divers manuscripts, of the well-known 
valuable manuscripts. work of Eldad, with an introduction and notes 
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(Vienna, 1891); “ La Lettre d’Eldad sur les Dix 
Tribus” (Paris, 1892; reprinted from “R. E. J.” 
xxv.); *R. Moshe ha-Darshan mi-Narbona ” (Vienna, 
1891); “ Dibre Bikkoret li-Kebod Rabbi S. L. Rapo- 
port,” a defense of Rapoport against the attacks of 
L H. Weiss (Vienna, 1896); “Jüdische Alterthümer 
in Worms und Speier” (Breslau, 1896; reprinted 
from * Monatsschrift,” v. 40). He wrote in addition 
many critical, biographical, historical, and archeo- 
logical articles for the Jewish periodical press, 
especially for * Monatsschrift," “Revue des Etudes 
Juives,” and “Ha-Hoker,” some of which have 
been reprinted in book form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Autobiographical sketch in Sokolow’s Sefer 
Zikaron, pp. 162-166, Warsaw, 1890; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. p. 19; Lippe, Bibliographisches J,exicom, iii. 98- 
99, Vienna, 1899. 

H.R. P. Wi. 


Alois Epstein: Austrian pediatrist; born at 
Kamenitz-an-der-Linde, Bohemia, Jan. 1, 1849. He 
was educated at the gymnasium at Neuhaus and the 
University of Prague, graduating as doctor of med- 
icine in 1878. In the same year he established him- 
self at Prague as a physician, and in 1880 became 
privat-docent in pediatrics. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed physician-in-chief at the foundling hospital, 
and in 1884 professor at the university. 

Besides numerous essays in the medical journals, 
Epstein has written many monographs and books, 
among which may be mentioned: “ Ueber Blutungen 
im Frühesten Kindesalter,” Prague, 1876; “Ueber 
das Systolische Schüdelgerüusch der Kinder, ” 4b. 
1878; * Ueber die Gelbsucht bei Neugeborenen Kin- 
dern," Leipsic, 1880; * Studien zur Frage der Findel- 
anstalten," Prague, 1882; * Beitrag zu den Bildungs- 
fehlern des Herzens," éb. 1886; “Ueber das Wesen 
und die Behandlung der Cholera Infantum," Berlin, 
1890; *Ueber Pseudodiphtheritis Septhaemischen 
Ursprungs,” i$. 1894; * Vulvite, Vulvovaginite et 
Autres Inflammations des Organes Génitaux Ex- 
ternes de Petites Filles,” Paris, 1897; “Ueber An- 
gina Chronica Leptothricia bei Kindern," Prague, 
1900; “Ueber Verdauungsstoerungen im Büuglings- 
alter,” Stuttgart, 1901. 

Epstein is one of the editors of the “Jahrbuch für 
Kinderkrankheiten." 

8. F. T. H. 

Aryeh (Löb) Epstein b. Mordecai (Ba‘al 
ha-Pardes): Polish rabbi; born in Grodno 1708; 
died in Königsberg, Prussia, June 26, 1775. At 
first he refused to become a rabbi, preferring to 
devote himself entirely to study; but in 1789 he was 
forced by poverty to accept the rabbinate of Bresto- 
vech, Lithuania, and in 1745 he became rabbi of 
Königsberg, where he remained until his death. 
He corresponded with Elijah, gaon of Wilna, and 
with Jonathan Eybeschütz, with whom he sided in 
the quarrel about amulets. 

He is the author of “Or ha-Shanim,” on the 618 
commandments (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1754); 
“Halakah Aharonah” and * Kuntres ha-Ra’yot” (20. 
1754; Königsberg, 1759); “Sefer ha-Pardes,” in three 
parts—(1) on the Shema‘ and the observance of Sab- 
bath, (2) sermons, (3) funeral orations (čo. 1759). 
Several other cabalistic and halakic works from his 
pen are mentioned in his own works or by his biog- 
rapher. A prayer which he composed on the occa- 
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sion of the dedication of a new synagogue in Königs- 
berg (ib. 1756) is found in the Bodleian Library. 
Annotations by him and by his son Abraham Meir 
are published in some of the later editions of the 
Babylonian Talmud. He is called “Levin Marcus” 
in Solowiez's “Gesch. der Juden in Kónigsberg," 
Posen, 1857. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Geburot Ari, Warsaw, 1870; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 241; Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gib- 
borim, pp. 44, 47, Wilna, 1880. 

EG. P. Wi. 


Jacob Epstein: Polish banker and philanthro- 
pist; born in Zarki, Poland, 1771; died at Warm- . 
brunn, Prussian Silesia, Aug. 16, 1843. In early 
manhood he went to Warsaw, where he succeeded 
in amassing a large fortune and became one of the 
most prominent figuresin the old Polish capital. He 
was the first Jew in Warsaw to discard the old-style 
Jewish garb and to dress himself and his family in 
European fashion. In the rebellion of 1880-31 Ep- 
stein took the part of his oppressed countrymen, 
and was an officer in the insurrectionary army; but 
later he seems to have completely regained the favor 
of the Russian government, as is evidenced by his 
appointment as banker of the treasüry commission 
of the kingdom of Poland in 1888. 

Epstein was the founder and president of the 
Jewish hospitalat Warsaw, on which he spent large 
sums and which he raised to a high standard of effi- 
ciency. Emperor Nicholas I., who visited the insti- 
tution, conferred on Epstein the title of “ hereditary 
honorary citizen." The high respect in which Ep- 
stein was held by the Christian population of War- 
saw is best indicated by his election to membership 
in the commission of charities, which consisted 
mostly of Polish noblemen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 561; Allgemeine 

Zeitung des Judenthums, 1838, No. 97 ; 1840, p. 940. 

H. R. P. Wi. 

Jehiel N. Epstein: Son of R. Abraham Segal 
Epstein; flourished about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He was the author of the “ Kizzur 
Shene Luhot ha-Berit” (1683), written after the 
style of the cabalistic “Shene Luhot ha-Berit.” A 
second edition, with numerous additions, and con- 
taining extracts from current ethical works, was 
published fifteen years later at Furth. Nothing is 
known of the career of Epstein. 

K. S. B. 

Joseph Lazar Epstein: Russian educator 
and author; born 1821; died in Shavli April 19, 
1885. For the last twenty-four years of his life he 
taught at the government school of Shavli. He was 
a contributor to the Hebrew periodicals, and was the 
first to write in Hebrew an account of Abraham Lin- 
coln's life. This biography appeared in 4 Ha- 
Karmel," 1862, Nos. 84-36, under the title * Toledot 
Abraham " (Generations of Abraham). He also wrote 
a biography of Manasseh b. Israel (after Kayserling), 
which appeared in the same periodical (ib. 1863, 
Nos. 8-9). His Hebrew translation of M. A. Gold- 
schmidt’s life of I. M. Jost appeared in Kohn- 
Zedek’s “ Ozar Hokmah,” 1865, v. 3. Epstein was 
also the author of a history of Russia, entitled 
“Dibre ha-Yamim le-Malke Russya,” and paying 
special regard to their influence on the condition of 
the Jews (Wilna, 1872). 


Epstein 
Erfurt 
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Epstein’s novel, “Miryam 
Wilna, 1863, is a translation from the German of L. 
Philippson. A second novel, “ Yad la-Zahab,” War- 
saw, 1884, was the last of his works. Like most 
Russian “maskilim,” Epstein lived and died poor, 
and left his family in straitened circumstances. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, pp. 78-79; Ha- 

Zefirah, 1885, No. 16. 

H. R. P. Wi. 


Joshua Hayyim b. Mordecai ha-Levi Ep- 
stein: Russian rabbinical scholar and communal 
worker; born in Wilna 1820; died there Dec. 1, 
1900. He was familiarly known as “Reb Joshua 
Hayyim the Sarsur” (money-broker), and was one 
of the most popular and respected members of his 
native city. He is the author of “Hiddushe Ri- 
YaH,” novelle on the Midrash Rabbot, and “ Lik- 
kute RiYaH,” collectanea on the Talmud, published 
at Wilna, 1890, and distributed gratuitously among 
poor scholars. The work closes with three short 
treatises by his son Mordecai, entitled * Ma'amar 
Mordekai.” 

Bee dM qu e On. eer 


K. P. Wi. 


Julius Epstein: Austrian pianist; born at 
Agram, Croatia, Aug. 7, 1882; pupil at Agram of 
the choir-director Lichtenegger, in Vienna of Rufi- 
natscha (composition) and Halm (pianoforte) He 
made his début in 1852, and soon became one of the 
most popular pianists and teachers in Vienna. 

From 1867 to 1901 Epstein was professor of piano 
at the Vienna Conservatorium, where Ignaz Brüll, 
Marcella Sembrich, and Gustav Mahler were among 
his pupils. Epstein edited Beethoven's “ Clavier- 
sonaten ” ; Mendelssohn's “Siimmtliche Clavier- 
werke”; Schubert’s “Kritisch Durchgesehene Ge- 
sammtausgabe, ” etc. 

His two daughters Rudolfine (cellist) and Bu- 
génie (violinist) made a concert tour through 
Germany and Austria during the season of 1876- 
1877, which was very successful. His son Richard 
is professor of piano at the Vienna Conservato- 
rium. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendel, Musikalisches Kkonversations-Levi- 
kon; Baker, Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, New 


York, 1900; Schuster, Julius Epstein, 1902; Kosel, Biogra- 
phien der Wiener Künstler und Schriftsteller, 1902. 


S. J. So. 


Sigismund Stefan Epstein (pseudonym, Schi- 
mon Simel) German author; nephew of Abra- 
ham Epstein; born at Warsaw, Russia, Nov. 12, 
1866. He was educated at the gymnasia of Kiev 
and Vienna and at the University of Vienna, where 
he studied natural science. He went in 1895 to Ber- 
lin, where he studied physiology under Du Dois- 
Reymond at the Polytechnical Institute. He is at 
present living in Paris, France. 

Epstein is the author of * Kabbala und Naturwis- 
senschaft," 1591; * Paul Bourget als Lyriker," 1893; 
“H. von Helmholtz,” 1895; “Emil du Bois-Rey- 
mond,” 1896; “Maupassant und der Franzósische 
Roman der Gegenwart," 1899; “Der Kampf des 
Menschen Gegen die Natur." In 1899 Epstein col- 
laborated in the publication of “Hundert Jahre in 


ha - Hashmona’it,” | 


an event dated in this way. 


Wort und Bild; Eine Kulturgeschichte des XIX. 
Jahrhunderts," Berlin, 1909. 
S. F. T. H. 


ER (y, “the watchful”): 1. First son of Judah 
by Shuah the Canaanite (Gen. xxxviii. 3; Num. 
xxvi. 19). He died soon after marrying Tamar, be- 
cause he *was wicked in the sight of the Lord" 
(Gen. xxxviii. 7. What his sin was is explained in 
Bereshit R. Ixxxv. 4. 

2. Son of Shelah, the son of Judah (I Chron. 
iv. 21). 

3. Son of Jose, one of the ancestors of Jesus 
(Luke iii. 28). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


ERA: A historical period or reckoning of years, 
dating from some important event or fixed point of 
time. A striking event of a lasting effect is gener- 
ally taken as a starting-point for a new era. The 
Bible contains a few instances of this kind: the 
Flood (Gen. xi. 10); the Exodus (Ex. xvi. 1, xix. 1, 
xl 17; Num. i. 1, ix. 1, x. 11, xxxiii. 88; Deut. i. 
3; I Kings vi. 1); the earthquake in the days of Uz- 


ziah (Amos i. 1); the Babylonian Exile (Ezek. xl. 1). 
After the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 


Exile they arranged their dates according to the 
reigns of the Persian kings, just as before the Exile 
they dated events according to the reigns of the 
kings of Judah and of Israel. 

According to Lev. xxv. 8, the Israelites were com- 
manded to count seven Sabbatical cycles of seven 
years each and to observe the fiftieth ycar as the 
year of jubilee. "The period of fifty years is called 
a “jubilee.” There is no record in the Bible of the 
actual beginning of the jubilees nor of their actual 
ending. ‘Tradition relates that the fifteenth year 
after the entering of the Israelites into the land of 
Canaan was the first year of the first 
jubilee period. Tradition likewise 
states that the observance of the jubi- 
lee year was discontinued after the 
conquest of Samaria by Shalmaneser (Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Shemittah we-Yobel, x. S. But no infor- 
mation is given in regard to whether the count- 
ing of the jubilee periods was continued after the 
fall of Samaria, and, if so, in what manner it was 
continued (70. x. 8-4), As, however, the law con- 
cerning witnesses enjoins that they must answer 
the question, *In what jubilee period, in what Sab- 
batical cycle, and in what year of the cycle did the 
event in question happen?” (Sanh. v. 1), it may be 
assumed that the counting of jubilees and Sabbatical 
cycles continued in practise and was generally known 
(see Seder ‘Olam xxx.) But neither in the Bible 
nor in Talmudical literature is any instance given of 
In Neubauer's cata- 
logue of the Hebrew manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library (No. 2493) the following date is given: 
“1797 Sel. 8d year of the Sabbatical cycle.” 

The Jewsof post-Biblical times adopted the Greek 
era of the Seleucids. The Greck era (“heshbon ha- 
yewanim"), or the era of contracts (“minyan she- 
tarot"), dates from the battle of Gaza in the au- 
tumn of the year 312 n.c. This was used by the Jews 
as early as the Book of Maccabees (I Macc. i. 11), 
though the author of the first Book of Maccabees 


Era of 
Jubilees. 
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deals with the year as beginning with Nisan, while 
in the second book the beginning of the year is 
placed in Tishri (see the elaborate dis- 
The cussion in Schürer, “Geschichte,” i. 
Seleucid 36-46; and the literature mentioned 
Era. on p. 46). It has even been suggested 
: that the Feast of Trumpets was not re- 
garded as the * New-Year" untilabout 130 n.c. For 
a time, indeed, it seemed possible that the Jews would 
adopt an era of their own from the period of their 
deliverance under the Maccabees. Several coins of 
Simon are dated from “the year of the salvation of 
Israel.” 
There are two eras which may properly be called 
« Jewish": theera of the Destruction of the Temple 
and the era of the Creation (Ab. Zarah 9a). ‘These 
were employed by the tannaim, while the *era of the 
Greeks" was used by the “safre” (scribes or clerks) 
in drawing up contracts or other mercantile docu- 
ments. The relation of the three eras to one another 
may be expressed by the following equation: 1 
after Destruction of Temple = 8829 A.M. — 381 Sel. 
— 1 Sabb. cycle = 69 C.E. 


The present usual method among Jews of recording 
the date of an event is to state the number of years 


that have clapsed since the creation of the world. 
It appears to have arisen from an attempt to estab- 
lish a connection between the lunar cycle of eight 
years and the Metonic cycle of nine- 
The teen years by which this is brought 
Era ofthe into connection with the solar year, 
Creation. the arrangement being made that by 
calculations from a fixed point the 
date of the new moon could always be ascertained 
by reckoning the number of cycles which had 
elapsed since the era of the Creation, determined by 
the mnemonic * beharad ? (3353), which refers both 
the era and the beginning of the lunar cycle to the 
night between Sunday and Monday, Oct. 7, 3761 
p.c. at 11 h. 114m. p.m. (a referring to the second 
day, n to the fifth hour after sunset, and 34 to the 
904 minims after the hour)  Rühl has shown that 
the adoption of this era must have taken place be- 
tween the year 222, when Julius Africanus reports 
that the Jews still retained the eight-year cycle, and 
976, when Anatolius makes use of the Metonic cycle 
to determine Easter after the manner of the Jews. 
It may be further conjectured that it was intro- 
duced about the year 240-241, the first year of the 
fifth thousand, according to this calculation, and 
that the tradition which associated its determination 
with Mar Samuel (d. about 250) is justified. The 
era of the Creation occurs in the Talmud (Ab. Zarah 
9b), but is used for dating for the first time in She- 
rira Gaon’s Epistle (see Azariah dei Rossi, “ Me’or 
'Enayim," p. 96); but this does not occur in the 
best manuscripts which date after the Seleucid era. 
The era of the Creation occurs in Shabbethai Don- 
nolo (e. 946), and in Tanna debe Eliyahu (974). Mai- 
monides used the era of the Creation as well as the 
Seleucid era and that of the Destruction of the Tem- 
ple (“ Yad,” Shemittah, x. 4). The abrogation of 
the Scleucid era is attributed to David ibn Abi Zim- 
rah about 1511, but it still remains in use among the 
Yemenite Jews, most of the manuscripts of the Mid- 
rash ha-Gadol being dated after it. 


— 


Strict Jews have an objection to using the Chris- 
tian year as seemingly recognizing the founder of 
the era, though occasionally it occurs even in Hebrew 
books, as in Abulafia's *Gan Na'ul" (comp. Jel- 
linek, * B. H.” iii. 40, note 7) and in the writings of 
Meyer Katzenellenbogen. Modern Jews frequently 
use the Christian date, but rarely add the “A.D.” 
Jews in Mohammedan countries sometimes use the 
era of the Hegira. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie. 1825, pp. . 
528-031, 008, 583 ; Lewisohn, Gesch. des Jüdischen Kalender- 
wesens, pp. 28-35; F. Rühl, Der Ursprung der Jüdischen 
Weltüra, in Deutsche Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, 1808, pp. 185, 202; idem, Chronologie der Mittelal- 
ters, pp. 184, 189 et seq., Berlin, 1897; S. L. Rappaport, in 
Buses Kalendar for 1884; Seder “Olam; Abraham b. Hiyya, 
Sefer ha-‘Ibbur, iii.; Isaac Israeli, Y esod ‘Olam, iv. 


A. M. F.—J. 

ERACH: (from the Biblical *'erek," II Kings 
xxii. 95): A tax on property for communal pur- 
poses. The direct taxes which were levied by the 
Jewish congregations were mostly twofold: (1) on 
every family (^rashe bayit”), and (2) on property, 
both real estate and chattels, according to the sworn 
statement of the property-owner. -The latter tax 


was called “erach.” This is the form used in the 
* Memorbuch" of Worms (see Maggid, “Zur Ge- 


schichte und Genealogie der Giinzburge,” p. 180, St. 
Petersburg, 1899). It is an expression frequently 
used in Wiirttemberg (see “Orient,” 1844, pp. 98, 
146, end; “Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1845, p. 522). 

A. D. 

ERECH: The second of the four Babylonian 
cities founded, according to Gen. x. 10, by Nimrod. 

The site of the city is now known as “ Warka,” on 
the left bank of the Euphrates, about half-way be- 
tween Hilla and Korna. The mounds and ruins 
cover an area six miles in circumference. Inad- 
equately explored by Loftus (“Travels in Chaldea 
and Susiana,” pp. 162 et seq.), they have furnished 
only incomplete material for its history. The earli- 
est inscriptions found are by Dungi, Ur-Ba’u, and 
Gudea, kings of Ur, who held Erech as a part of 
their dominions. After these come texts of Singasid, 
Merodach-baladan I. Great numbers of coffins, es- 
pecially of the Parthian period, show that the site 
had become a necropolis. 

The foundation of Erech is ascribed in the non- 
Semitic version of the Creation-story to the god 
Marduk, and it is the center of life and action in the 
Gilgamesh epic. It had many poetical names. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The histories of Babylonia and_ Assyria. by 
Tiele, Hommel, Winckler, and Rogers; Peters, Nippur. 


E. G. H. R. W. R. 

ERFURT: Chief town of the district of the 
same name in Prussian Saxony, situated on the 
Gera. If the dates on the tombstones found in Er- 
furt are genuine, there existed in that city an organ- 
ized Jewish community in the ninth century. The 
earliest, official document, however, concerning the 
Erfurt Jews dates from the second 
half of thetwelfthcentury. Between 
1160 and 1186 Bishop Conrad I. drew 
up a form of oath to be used by them. 
On June 26, 1221, the community suffered great per- 
secution at the hands of Friesland pilgrims, about 
twenty-six Jews (according to some sources eighty- 
six) being massacred. A fast-day was instituted 
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in commemoration of this calamity. Twenty-one 
names of the victims have been preserved in the 
“Memorbuch” of Mayence, and several others are 
given in an elegy written on the occasion by the 
liturgical poet Solomon bcn Abraham. 

Great as the catastrophe seems to have been, its 
effects were not lasting; and the community in- 
creased considerably in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. For nearly forty years the prior of St. 
Benedict, in whose parish many Jews resided, 
claimed from the Jewish owners of houses the same 
tithes as from Christians. When the Jews protested, 
the bishop decided (July 20, 1240) in favor of the 
prior; but the Jews, upheld doubtless by the 
municipal council, persisted in their refusal to pay, 
and the matter was finally submitted to arbitration. 

On Jan. 18, 1266, Archbishop Werner, in return 
for an annual payment of 100silver marks and for a 

fee of 30 pfennigs for each interment, 

Protection granted the Erfurt Jews a letter of 
by protection, placing them under his 

the Arch- own jurisdiction. From his notifica- 
bishop. tion of this arrangement to the city 
authorities it may be inferred that the 

Jews had suffered greatly at the hands of the munic- 
ipality, which had been interdicted on this account. 
The archbishop's protection, however, did not shield 
the Jews from assault on their synagogues and 
cemetery; and the city was again put under inter- 
dict, the decree remaining in force until revoked in 
1284 by Werner's successor, Heinrich of Basel, who, 
however, at the same time renewed the Jews’ privi- 
leges. In 1291 Archbishop Gerhard II. pledged the 
Jews tothe municipal council for 1,000 silver marks. 

In spite of ill treatment and numerous vexations, 
the Jews, as attested by contemporary chroniclers, 
took an active part in the defense of thecity against 
the repeated attacks of Count Friedrich in 1309. 
These services, however, were soon forgotten, and 
the chief of the council, Hugo Longus, together with 
the Dominicans and certain nobles who desired to 
be rid of their creditors, plotted the destruction of 
the Jews. The plague, which had raged intermit- 
tently in Erfurt since 1315, was attributed to the 
poisoning of wells by the Jews, and in Aug., 1848, 
their quarters were stormed, about 8,000 Jews 
perishing by fire and sword. The council benefited 
to the extent of 800 silver marks in addition to all 
movable property remaining, but the archbishop, 
Whose interests were injured by the extinction 
of the Jewish community, claimed compensation. 
Nevertheless, he pardoned the city in the following 
year, and in 1850 he empowered the council to col- 
lect and to use the debts owed to the Jews by the 
counts of Bleichlingen. . 

Scarcely a year afterward a new Jewish com- 
munity was formed at Erfurt, the settlers under- 
taking to pay the same amount of taxes as their 

predecessors. As the old synagogue 
After had passed into private ownership, the 
the Black council granted (1857) a certain sum 

Death. for the erection of a new one. In 

1873 it issued a series of ordinances 
concerning the Jews, who were required to wear 
throughout the year long gowns, boots, and hats. 
If capes were preferred for winter, these had to 


be worn over the gowns. Girdles and jewelry 
were prohibited. During the Christian fast-days 
Jews were forbidden to buy fish. The affairs of 
their community were to be administered by five 
parnasim and a rabbi. ; 

In spite of these restrictions the Jewish popula- 
tion of Erfurt gradually increased, It became nec- 
essary to enlarge the old cemetery, situated near the 
Moritz Gate, and some adjacent ground was rented 
(1975) from the council for an annual payment of 
fiveshillings. In the same year an agreement con- 
cerning the taxes was entered into between the 
council and the Jewish community. Excepting a 
certain rich Jew, Elias, termed the * Judenmeister," 
who was specially taxed, the annual amount for the 
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Erfurt Synagogue in 1357. 
(After Jaraczewsky, ** Geschichte der Juden in Erfurt.”’) 


community was fixed at 850 pounds of pfennigs. 
Besides these regular taxes, the Jews had to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the defense of the city. 
Thus, in 1877 they paid for this purpose 100 pounds 
of pfennigs. | 

At the expiration of the agreement in 1880 the 
council compelled them to makea presont to the 

city of 2,200 silver marks. In addi- 

Heavy tion certain changes in the Jewish 

Taxation. dress were prescribed with the view 
of still further humiliating its wear- 
ers. Jews were forbidden to employ Christian serv- 
ants. No Jew, unless he became a citizen, for 
which privilege he had to pay a considerable sum, 
was allowed to settle in the city. To facilitate the 
control of the Jewish inhabitants, the parnasim were 
ordered to draw up a list and to deposit it. with the 
council. In this list figured seventy-six families 
who were able to pay their dues to the city and 
twenty-six for whom their more fortunate brethren 
paid. In1891 King Wenceslaus of Bohemia granted 
the city of Erfurt many privileges, and relieved the 
citizens from paying any debts to the Jews. 

The history of the Jews of Erfurt from the end of 
the fourteenth century to 1458,in which year they 
were banished from the city, records a long series of 
sufferings of various kinds. On one side was the 
council, which became more and more exacting; 
on the other, the bishops and the German emperors, 
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to whom belonged by right one-third of the prop- 
erty of the Jews. Thus Sigismund in.1416 im- 
posed upon the Jews of Erfurt the 

Tillthe payment of 6,000 gulden, estimating 
Expulsion. this sum to be a third of the value of 

their possessions. In the following 
year he granted them a letter of protection for a 
period of ten years, at the expiration of which it 
was renewed for another term of six years; but, 
judging from their repeated complaints, the protec- 
tion seems to have been very ineffective. In 1488 
Sigismund pledged the Erfurt Jews to the knight 
Matthes Schlick, Burgrave of Eger, for the sum of 
1,000 Rhenish gulden. In 1442 they were again com- 
pelled to pay 6,000 gulden as a coronation gift to 
Friedrich III. In 1454 John Capistrano visited Er- 
furt, and excited the mob to violence against the 
Jews. The latter complained to the emperor, who 
severely remonstrated with the council; but his re- 
monstrances remained unheeded, and in 1450 the 
council succeeded in obtaining from Elector Dietrich 
of Mayence, in return for the payment of 450 silver 
marks and 4,000 gold gulden, permission to banish 
the Jews from the city. 

Until the end of the eighteenth century Erfurt 
remained forbidden ground to the Jews; and the 

heavy poll-tax imposed by the coun- 
In the  cilupon Jéwish travelers gave rise to 
Eighteenth many protestations. Between 1768 
Century. and 1789 only four Jews received per- 
mission to settle at Erfurt. A little 
later several others took up their abode there, and 
although the council refused them rights of citizen- 
ship, they were allowed to live in the city un- 
molested. Citizens’ rights were first conferred on 
an Erfurt Jew in 1810, the recipient being Solomon 
Mayer, father of the mathematician Ephraim Solo- 
mon Unger. In 1811 the Jews acquired some 
ground near the Brühlerthor for a cemetery. A 
synagogue was erected in 1840. 

In the Middle Ages Erfurt was a seat of learning, 
and possessed an important rabbinical college. In 
1399 many rabbis gathered there for a synod and set- 
tled various ritual questions. Among the most re- 
nowned rabbis and scholars of Erfurt were: Eleazar 
of Worms, whose wife and children fell victims to 
the persecutions of 1221; the Masorite Eleazar ben 
Kalonymus; Rabbi Wadarash (7) (d. 1285); Solomon 
ben Menahem ha-Levi; Simhah ben Gershon; Alex- 
ander Süsskind (18th cent.); Isaac ha-Levi (14th 
cent.); R. Anshel Cohen and R. Hillel (15th cent.) ; 
and Jacob Weil. The community was administered 
by four parnasim, having at their head a chief called 
the “Judenmeister.” Three names of such chiefs oc- 
cur often in the official documents: Elias, referred to 
above; Heller; and Makir, whose son lived at Frank- 
fortin1398. Among the rabbis of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the most noteworthy were Adolph Jaraczew- 
sky, Ezekiel (1879-82), J. Caro and Philip Kroner. 
Dr. Moritz Salzbergeris the present incumbent. The 
Jewish community numbers now (1903) about 800 
persons ina total population of 72,360. It has four 
charitable institutions; namely, the Hebra, the Frau- 
enverein, the Armenkasse, and the Groschenverein. 

About sixteen Hebrew manuscripts are preserved 
in the library of the Evangelisches Ministerium at 
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Erfurt, some of them of great value. The Bible 
manuscripts, in large folio and most beautifully ex- 
ecuted, have been used by J. H. Michaelis in his 
edition of 1720 and by Baer in his critical edition 
(see his *Liber Duodecim Prophetarum," p. vi., 
Leipsic, 1878). They have been described by D. J. 


_ J. Bellermann in “ De Bibl. et Museis Erford, ” 1800- 


1808; by Lagarde in *Symmicta," i. 180 et seg., 

Góttingen, 1877 (see * Hebr. Bibl." xix. 28); and in 

the “ Katalog der Ministerial-Bibl. zu Erfurt,” 1876. 

The Tosefta manuscript was used by Zuckermandel 

for his edition of that work. A manuscript of the 

Montefiore Library (No. 104) contains the * minha- 

gim” of the Erfurt community (see “J. Q. R.” xiv. 

181). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Urkundenbuch der Stadt Erfurt, 1890; 
Michelson, in Zeit. des Vereins für die Thtiringsche Gesch. 
und Alterthum, iv. 151; Schmidt, Ueber die Juden in Er- 
furt Wührend der Hussiten Kriege, 1527-1531; Adolph Jara- 
czewsky. Die Gesch. der Juden in Erfurt, 1868; Philip 
Kroner, Die Erfurter Hebrdischen Grabschriften, in M*- 
natsschrift, xxxiii. 349; idem, Gesch. der Juden in bry ut : 
Aronius, Regesten, pp. 105, 188, 225; Gratz, Gesch. vi. 92; 
Zunz, S. P. p. 26; Breslau, in Hebr. Bibl. xii. 124; Salfeld, 
Martyrologium, p. 120. 
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ERGAS, JOSEPH BEN IMMANUEL: Ital- 
ian rabbi and cabalist; born in Leghorn 1685; died 
May 19, 1730. He is frequently mentioned by Mei- 
dola in his responsa “Mayim Rabbim,” by Mor- 
purgo in his “Shemesh Zedakah,” and in the “ Mil- 
hamah la-Adonai" (p. 48). 

Ergas wrote: " Tokahat Megullah,” a polemical 
work against Nehemiah Hayyun’s “ ‘Ozle-Elohim,” 
accusing the author of Shabbethaian heresy, London, 
1715; “Ha-Zad Nahash,” another polemic, against 
Hayyun's “ Shalhebet Yah,” ib. 1715; “Shomer Emu- 
nim,” a dialogue between a philosopher and a caba- 
list, Amsterdam, 1736; “Mebo Petahim, " an intro- 
duction to the “true Cabala” and a warning against. 
“heretical Cabala,” with some responsa at the end, 
Amsterdam, 1786; “Dibre Yosef,” a collection of 
sixty-eight responsa, Leghorn, 1742; “Minhat Yo- 
sef,” containing ethical precepts and sayings of an- 
cient authors, 4b. 1827. Ergas’ letters about the 
Cabala to his contemporaries Abraham Segré and 
Aryeh Löb Finzi were in the possession of Ghirondi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 16; Nepi-Ghi- 


rondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 146; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1457; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 455. 


K. M. SEL. 


ERLANGER, CAMILLE: French composer; 
born at Paris May 25, 1868; studied at the Conser- 
vatoire and (1888) obtained the first Prix de Rome 
in the class of Léo Delibes. In 1888 he composed 
at Rome “St. Julien Hospitalier,” which ranked 
him at once among the eminent composers of his 
day. Subsequently he was appointed choirmaster 
of the Jewish temple in the Rue des Cournelles. His 
principal works include: “ Velleda,” a lyric scene 
(produced at the Concerts Colonne, 1889), and “La 
Chasse Fantastique” (1893), a symphonic com- 
position, which formed part of “St. Julien l Hospi- 
talier,” a dramatic legend in three acts and seven 
tableaux, after Flaubert. Fragments of this work 
were played at the Conservatoire in 1894, .and 
the entire composition was performed at the con- 
certs of the Opéra in 1896. His other well-known 
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productions are: * Kermaria,” a lyric drama in three 
acts, in collaboration with Gheuzi, produced at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, Jan., 1897; “Le Juif Polo- 
nais,” a lyric drama based on the novel of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, also produced at the Opéra Comique, with 
Victor Maurel in the title-réle; “Bar-Kokeba,” a 
lyric drama in three acts and four tableaux, in col- 
laboration with Catulle Mendés; “La Glu,” a lyric 
drama based on the novel of Richepin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nouveau Larousse Illustré. 


8. A. A. G. 


ERLANGER, JULES: French composer; born 
at Weissenburg, Alsace, 1830; died at Brussels 1895 : 
son of Israel Süsskind Erlanger, rabbi at Weissen- 
burg, and brother of Michel Erlanger, of the Con- 
sistory of Paris; a graduate from the conservatory 
of music at Paris, and one of the founders of the 
Socicty of Authorsand Dramatic Composers. From 
1859 to 1861 he wrote several operettas for the Thé- 
âtre des Bouffes Parisiens—* L’ Arbre de Robinson,” 
“Les Dames de Cœur Volant,” and “La Servante à 
Nicolas." ITethen, however, abandoned the musical 
profession and went into business, from that timo 
composing sacred music only, Durlacher, in Paris, 
published in 1891 a “Recueil de Dix Morceaux Exé- 
cutés dans les Synagogues de France et de Bel- 
gique.” Four collections of Erlanger’s posthumous 
works were published in Brussels in 1903, one con- 
taining sacred music and three secular. He was 
one of the founders of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle, and until his death president of the Alliance 


Committee for Beleium. 
S. A. BL. 


ERLANGER, MICHEL: French communal 
worker; born in Weissenburg, Alsace, 1828; died in 
Paris Sept. 27, 1892. Having received a thorough 
Jewish education from his father, he went to Parisin 
1985. Sent by his employers to Alexandria, Egypt, 
to organize there a branch of their house, he became 
acquainted with the condition of the Jews in the 
East. He likewise acquired there a knowledge of 
the Italian and Arabic languages; in French, He- 
brew, English, and German he was already profi- 
cient, Hethen visited Palestine, and began to take 
an active part in the colonization movement. As 
an active member of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, he assisted Charles Netter in establishing 
at Jaffa the agricultural school known as * Mik weh 
Yisrael.” 

He succeeded Albert Cohn in the management of 
the Rothschild charities, served the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, the Jewish Consistory, and the rabbin- 
ical seminary of Paris as vice-president, and became 
president of the Société des Etudes Juives. He was 
the prime mover in the founding of the Rothschild 
colonies in Palestine established on behalf of the 
Jews who were driven by the persecutions of 1882 
and 1891 to leave Russia; he was assisted in his ef- 
forts by Isidore Loeb, and both were sent by the Alli- 
ance to Berlin to organize committees for the aid 
of Russian emigrants, which benevolent enterprise 
afterward received the support of Baron de Hirsch. 


Erlanger was strongly attracted by the life and asso- 


ciations of Palestine, and he was desirous of spend- 
ing the last years of his life there; but his work 
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in behalf of his coreligionists kept him in Europe 

to the end. 

e : Ha-Asif, vi. 159-160; Arch. Isr. 1892, pp. 326- 
i. 
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ERNESTI, JOHANN AUGUST: Protestant 
theologian; classical scholar; born Aug. 4, 1707, at 
Tennstüdt, Thuringia; died 1781 at Leipsic, in the 
university of which city he was professor of clag- 
sical literature, rhetoric, and theology. Ernesti did 
good service by insisting on the strict philological 
interpretation of the Bible. His Biblical work was 
mainly in the New Testament field. Though nota 
great Hebrew scholar, he wrote the following tracts 
on Jewish topics: *De Templo Hcrodis Magni ad 
Aggmi ii. 10 et Joseph. A. I. xv.” Leipsic, 1759; 
“Programma de Vestigiis Lingus Hebraice in Lin- 
gua Greca," db. 1758; and “ Exercitationum Flavini- 
arum Prima, de Fontibus Archæologiæ,” 2b. 1756, to 
which are added two corollaries: (1) * De Josephi 
Stilo”; (2) “De Odio Judz:orum Veterum Adversus 
Literas Grzcas," 1758. "These were all republished 
in the second and third editions of his * Opuscula 
Philologica-Critica.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographie Universelle, s.v.; Ersch and Gru- 

ber, Encyc. s.v.; Herzog, Real-Emncyc. s.v. 


T. C. L. 


ERRERA, ABRAO: Italian banker and dep- 
uty; born Dec. 8, 1791; died at Venice Dec. 25, 
1960; father of Jacques Errera. His family traces 
its descent from Benjamin Errera, who went from 
Aleppo to Venice about 1700; according to a tradi- 
tion the Erreras were the descendants of the Her- 
reras who were expelled from Spain in 1492, He was 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce and one of 
the founders and presidents of the Stabilimento 
Mercantile, established at Venice in 1852. Errera 
was also for many years a member of the municipal 
council of Venice, and represented his city in the 
National Assembly (1848-49) During the siege of 
Venice Errera was one of the five members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, appointed to keep 
order in the stricken city. Forthirty years he served 
as president of the Jewish community, and as a di- 
rector of the Talmud Torah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Della Torre, in Arch. Isr. 1861, pp. 329-334. 
S. A. R. 


ERRERA, GIORGIO; Italian chemist; born 
Oct. 26, 1860, at Venice; educated at the universi- 
tics of Padua and Turin, from which latter place he 
was graduated doctor of chemistry in 1882. Errera 
was appointed lecturer to the philosophical faculty 
of his alma mater, and became assistant to the pro- 
fessor of chemistry. In 1892 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of Messina. — 

Errera is the author of many essays published in 
chemical journals, especially in the “Gazzetta 
Chimica Italiana,” vol. xiv., and in the “ Berichte 
der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft,” 1898. He 
wrote, besides, “Lezion di Polarimetria" (Turin, 


1891). 
S. F. T. H. 


ERRERA, LEO-ABRAM: Belgian botanist; 
born at Laeken, Belgium, Sept. 4, 1858; educated 
at the Athénée Royal and the University of Brussels, 
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and at the universities of Strasburg, Bonn, and 
Würzburg; privat-docent of botany (1883), assist- 
ant professor (1885), and professor (1890) at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels; now (1908) also director of the 
Botanical Institute of Brussels. He was elected in 
1887 a corresponding member of the Académie 
Royale des Sciences de Belgique, and full member in 
1898. He is the author of “ Les Juifs Russes: Exter- 
mination ou Emancipation?” to which Mommsen 
contributed a prefatory letter, Brussels, 1898; 2d ed., 
1903 (Eng. transl. “The Russian Jews,” London, 
1894). In 1897 Errera published, with Emile 
Laurent, “ Planches de Physiologie Végétale.” A 
series of university lectures given by him at Brus- 
sels were published (1897) under the title ^ Existe-t-il 
une Force Vitale?” (2d ed. 1898, 8d ed. 1899, 6th ed. 
1909). His father, Jacques Errera, who was born 
at Venice July 20, 1884, and died at Vivier d’Oye, 
near Brussels, Dec. 12, 1880, was a banker, and Ital- 
ian consul-general in Brussels. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bibliographic Académique, 1896. 
5. 

ERRERA, PAUL JOSEPH: Belgian bar- 
rister: born at Laeken, Belgium, July 23, 1860; ed- 
ucated at the University of Brussels; professor in 
the law department of the Ecole des Sciences Poli- 
tiques et Sociales and of the University of Brussels; 
member of the Académie Royale d’Archéologie de 
Belgique; counsel of the Etat Indépendant du 
Congo and counsel of the Jewish Colonization 
Association; president of the local committee of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle. He wrote: “Les 
Masuirs,” 2 vols., Brussels, 1891; “ Les Waréchaix,” 
ib. 1894; “ Esquisse du Cours de Droit Constitution- 
nel Comparé,” zb. 1896 and 1899. Errera has con- 
tributed many essays to the law journals of Belgium 


and other countries. 
S. 


ERTER, ISAAC: Satirist; born 1792 at Janis- 
chok, Galicia; died 1851 at Brody. The first part 
of his life was full of struggles and hardships. After 
having associated for many years with the Hasidim, 
he settled at Lemberg; and through the efforts of 
some of his friends, such as Rapoport, Krochmal, and 
others, he obtained pupils whom he instructed in 
Hebrew subjects. This comparatively happy state 
lasted for only three years (1918-16). Jacob Oren- 
stein, chief rabbi of Lemberg, having been apprised 
of the existence among his flock of a small band oc- 
cupied with the study of secular subjects, excom- 
municated them all. Deprived thus of his pupils, 
the only means of his subsistence, he settled in the 
neighboring town of Brody. There he struggled for 
a while, until he resolved to study medicine. 

Erter entered (1825) the University of Budapest, 
where he studied medicine for five years and passed 
all the prescribed examinations; he then practised his 
new profession in various Galician towns, including 
Brody, where he made himself especially popular 
among the poor and needy, who found in him a 
kindly benefactor. 

He composed a number of Hebrew satires, which 
have procured for him a prominent place among mod- 
ern Hebrew satirists. Fora time he edited a Hebrew 
periodical entitled “ He-Haluz,” which was intended 
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chiefly to promote culture and enlightenment among 
the Galician Jews. The periodical also advocated 
the establishment in Galicia of agricultural colonies 
for the employment and benefit of young Jews, 
and received some support from Vienna. 

Erter’s fame rests chiefly on his satires, published 
under the title “Ha-Zofeh le-Bet Yisrael” (Vienna, 
1858: 7b. 1864), with a biography of the author and 
introduction by Max Letteris. They are six in num- 
ber, and are admirable in form and style. Their titles 
are: “Mozne Mishkal”; “Ha-Zofeh be-Shubo mi- 
Karlsbad”; “Gilgul ha-Nefesh”; “Tashlik”; *'Te- 
lunat Sani we-Sadsani we-Samangaluf”; “ Hasidut 
we-Hokmah.” The most attractive of these is “ Gil gul 
ha-Nefesh,” the story of the many adventures of a 
soul during a long earthly career; how it frequently 
passed from one body into another, and how it had 
once left the body of an ass for that of a physician. 
The soul gives the author the following six rules, 
by observing which he might succeed in his profes- 
sion: 

* (1) Powder your hair white, and keep on the table of your 
study a human skull and some animal skeletons. Those coming 
to you for medical advice will then think your hair has turned 
white through constant study and overwork in your profession. 
(2) Fill your library with large books, richly bound in red and 
gold. Though you never even open them people will be im- 
pressed with your wisdom. (3) Sell or pawn everything, if that 
is neeessary, to have a carriage of your own. (4) When called 
to a patient pay less attention to him than to those about him. 
On leaving the sick-room, assume a grave face, and pronounce 
the case 9. most critical one. Should the patient die, you will be 
understood to have hinted at his death ; if, on the other hand, 
he recovers, his relations and friends will naturally attribute his 
recovery to your skill. (5) Have as little as possible to do with 
the poor ; as they will only send for you in hopeless and desper- 
ate eases you will gain neither honor nor reward by attending 
them. Letthem wait outside your house, that passers may be 
amazed at the crowd waiting patiently to Obtain your services. 
(6) Consider every medical praetitioner as your natural enemy, 
and speak of him always with the utmost disparagement. If he 
be young, you must say he has not had sufficient experience ; if 
he be old, you must declare that his eyesight is bad, or that he is 
more or less crazy, and not to be trusted in important cases. 
When you take part in a consultation with other physieians, you 
would act wisely by protesting loudly against the previous treat- 
ment of the case by your colleagues. Whatever the issue may 
be, you will always be on the safe side." 

Erter wrote also some Hebrew verse; but this 
bears no comparison with his prose, which Gritz 
says resembles in many points that of Heinrich 
JIeine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, xi. 488; Letteris, in 

Ha-Zosch, Vienna, 1864. 

F, J. CH. 

‘ERUB: Mixture or amalgamation; ideal com- 
bination of things separate. There are several kinds 
of ‘erub. 

‘Erub (par excellence) : The law concerning the 
transportation of objects from one place to another 
on the Sabbath distinguishes several sorts of places 
(*reshuyot”), of which the following three may be 
mentioned: (1) a place or places belonging to an in- 
dividual (“reshut ha-yahid "), such as houses and 
enclosed spaces, being the property of one person: 
(9) open spaces belonging to the publie, such as 
highroads and thoroughfares (“reshut ha-rabbim ”); 
(3) places such as the sides and corners of streets, 
and fields not enclosed, which can not be considered 
either as public or as private property, but have 
some peculiarities of both (* karmelit ”). 


‘Brub 
Esar-haddon 


According to the traditional interpretation of Ex. 
Xvi. 29, it is forbidden to remove on the Sabbath 
things from an enclosed space which is private prop- 
erty to an open space which is public property. 
Likewise it is prohibited to transport objects a 
distance of more than four cubits within an open 
space. The only space in which it is allowed to 
remove things freely is an enclosed space which is 

the property of anindividual. But to 

Private modify theinconvenient consequences 
and Public of the Law the ‘erub was introduced, 

Spaces. which, so to speak, converted an open 

spaceintoanenciosedone. If aspace 
is not completely enclosed, the completion of the en- 
closure is, under certain circumstances, effected by a 
single rod or wire placed across the open parts, or by 
a pole placed at one of the sides of the open part. 
Such completion may be noticed in some ancient 
towns and villages in which there is a Jewish con- 
gregation, at the ends of streets leading out of the 
place; and it is known by the name of * 'erub." 

‘Erube hazerot (“combination among the inhab- 
itants of courts”): The courts, being as a rule sur- 
rounded by houses or other buildings, thus satisfy 
one condition of reshut ha-yahid, inasmuch as they 
are an enclosed space; but as they are not the prop- 
erty of one individual, they partake of the nature 
of public property, and thus the removal of things 
within them on the Sabbath would beforbidden. In 
order to satisfy the second condition, namely, of 
being one person's property, the inhabitants com- 
bine and form a union, each member contributing 
something toward a mealand placing it in a room 
accessible to all of them. They thus form one fam- 
ily, and the court is reshut ha-yahid. The contrib- 
utions are called *'erube hazerot.” In the same 
Way a street with all its courts may be turned into 


"'Erub Huzerot." 
(After Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung,” 1748.) 


reshut ha-yahid, and the term “‘erube hazerot ? 
is then changed into “shittufe mebo’ot” (com- 
bination of the courts and houses in a Street). ; 
‘Erube tehumin (“combination of parts of two 
Sabbath-day journeys"): Two thousand cubits con- 
stitute a Sabbath-day's journey; that is to say, a 
man, taking his dwelling-place asa center, may move 
on the Sabbath forward and backward as often as 
he wishes within a circle the radius of which is 2,000 
cubits. The greatest length he may move in one 
line is the length of the diameter, or 4,000 cubits, 
If, however, a person intends to go on the Sabbath 
to a place lying beyond the radius, but within 4,000 
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cubits of his. starting-point, he has to transfer his 


abode for the day of the-Sabbath from the original 


center toa point in the circumference which becomes 
the new center, and he may walk from this point in 
any direction one Sabbath-day’s journey. This 
transfer is only permissible for the purpose of per- 
forming a * mizwah " (e.g., circumcision). The trans. 
fer must be marked by placing on Friday some food 
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“ Reshut ha-Yahid " and “ Reshut ha-Rabbim." 
(After Bodenschatz, *' Kirchliche Verfassung,” 1748.) i 


in the new center for Sabbath, and the name “ ‘erube 
tehumin" is especially applied to this food. The 
“tehum ” of the original center is thus combined with 
that of the new one. 

‘Erub tabshilin: See Jew. Encyc. 
8.0. BEZAH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Shabbat, xiv. et scq.; ib. 
"Erubin; ib. Yom-Tob, vi; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 346, 408, 527; Geiger, Urschrift, p. 124:idem, Jiid. Zeit. 
ii. 24; Pahad Y izhak, s.v. ‘Erub and ‘Erube. 

M. F. 


S. 8. 

‘ERUBIN (“mingling”): The second treatise of 
the Mishnah Seder Mo‘ed, forming an appendix to 
the treatise Shabbat. It contains regulations con- 
cerning three kinds of “‘erub”: (1) the ‘erub par 
excellence, called also, as in the first paragraph of 
this treatise, ^mabui" (lit. “ street”), elliptically for 
^'erub mabui" (ch. i.-ii); (2) “‘erube tehumin ” 
(ch. iii.-v.); and (8) *'erube hazerot” (ch. vi.-vii. 
9) These three sections are followed by miscella- 
neous laws concerning carrying things a distance of 
four cubits or more within the public domain, or 
from the public domain into the private domain (see 
Domain, Punr:C), and vice versa (ch. viii. 6 to end of 
treatise), Extraneous matters are occasionally in- 
troduced; e.g., from four things soldiers in a camp 
are exempt: (1) they may freely take wood for their 
use Without becoming guilty of robbery; (2) they 
need not wash their hands before meals: (3) they 
may partake of demai; and (4) they need not pre- 
pare 'erube hazerot. The rules of ‘erube tehumin 
lead to the question whether the two days of New- 
Year should be treated as equally sacred, or as in- 
cluding one sacred and one non-sacred day. Rabbi 
Dosa b. Harkinas gives expression to the latter view 
by suggesting two different forms of prayer for the 
two days. 

The following principles are met with in the Mish- 
nah: (1) Whatever is done on behalf of another 
without his consent has legal force only if theaction 
is of advantage to him; if not of advantage to him, 
it has no legal force (vi. 11). (9) That which is pro- 
hibited by the sages as a precaution against break- 


iii. 134b, 
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ing any of the laws of the Sabbath and festivals is 
permitted in the sanctuary, because the sanctity of 
the place sufficiently secures strict obedience to the 
Law (x. 11-15). 

The Tosefta follows, on the whole, the order of 
the Mishnah, but it has a different arrangement of 
the detailed rules. It is divided into eleven un- 
equal chapters, viz., i.,on ‘erub; ii.—iii. 9, on va- 
rious methods of enclosing a space in order to make 
it private domain ; iii. 10-vii, 4, on ‘erube tehumin; 


vi., on measuring the “ tehum” or Sab- 


bath-day's journey; vii. 5-ix. 17, on 
both ‘erube tehumin and ‘erube haze- 
rot; ix. 18—end, miscellaneous rules about carrying 
things around on Sabbath. The Tosefta introduces 
little extraneous matter. -It concludes with the fol- 
lowing remark on the quantitative relation between 
the Biblical text of certain precepts and the corre- 
sponding halakot of the Mishnah: “The halakot of 
Sabbath, festival sacrifice [^hagigah "], and trespass 
[^ me‘ilah ”] are numerous; the Biblical text, short. 
They are like mountains suspended from a hair, 
having nothing to rest upon. .. . But the dinim 
and the halakot concerning divine service, cleanness 
and uncleanness, and marriage are numerous, and 
have & good support in the text of the Torah" 
(comp. Hag. i. 8 and Yer. ‘Er. end). 

The Gemara, both Babylonian and Palestinian, 
discusses the laws of the Mishnah, adding here and 
there detailed rules, or explaining their source. In 


Tosefta. 


one place the Gemara offers an instance of verbal. 


criticism, where the two readings of the Mishnah are 
discussed, the one being * me'abberin " and the other 
* me'abberin." 

The treatise contains numerous midrashic ex plana- 
tions of Biblical passages. The following reter to 
the study of the Torah: 


‘pr. 55a : “It [the Torah] is not in heaven " (Deut. xxx. 12); 
i.e., knowledge of the Torah is not acquired by proud people. 
54a: “ For they [the words of the Torah] shall be a graceful 
companion to thee; hence, turn thy mind to the Torah when 
thou art alone onthe way." 54b: " Set thee up signs " (Jer. xxi. 
21); i.e., make use of mnemonics and similar 
means of assisting thy memory in the study of 
the Torah. Ib.: * Wealth gathered in bundles 
shall be diminished " (Prov. xiii. 11) ; i.c. the wealth of the 
Torah, if gathered in portions too large for proper digestion, is 
soon lost. Whereto Raba remarks, The scholars know this 
rule very well, but neglect it in practise.” 21b; "New and old 
I have treasured up ” (Cant. vii. 14 LA. V. 13]) ; i.c., words of the 
written as well as of the oral law I have treasured up. 228: 
“Black as a raven” (ib. v. 11) ; i.e. he who suffers privations 
for the purpose of studying the Law is sure to sueceed in his 
study.. In 53 et seq. advice is given to the student to be meek, 


Gemara. 


to be ready to teach those who desire to learn, and to recite the . 


lesson aloud and accurately. 65a: As to the advantage of study- 
ing at night, opinions differ. Rab Judah considers the night as 
intended for rest and sleep, while according to Resh Lakish it is 
the right time for study. 53a: * Study under one teacher, and 
do not wander from teacher to teacher." 


Of proverbs and general rules of conduct the fol- 
lowing may be cited: 


" When the wine'sin, the secret’s out” (65a); "three things 


betray a man: his purse, his Cup, and his temper” (** kiso, 
koso, kaʻaso™; 65b). ^" He who lowers himself is raised by 
God” (13a). ‘Wo unto me if I displease my Maker (°° Yo- 
zer"); wo unto me if I displease my inclination? (* yezer ™: 
18a). "Part of man's praises may be said in his presence; the 
whole in his absence” (ib.). “A rule, apart from enumerated 
exceptions, does not necessarily apply to all cases contained in 
the general term” (27a). "It may be assumed for certain 


[**hazakah "] that a messenger carries out his mission" (31b). 


*Erub. 
Esar-haddon 


“It may be assumed for certain: that a ‘haber’ does not part 
with a thing not fully prepared for use” (82a). 

In recommending meekness the Gemara points to 
the Hillelites as examples. For three years they 
were discussing certain problems with the Sham- 
maites; in the end they prevailed because they were 
modest, and kindly disposed toward others, having 
due regard for the opinion of their opponents. An 
incident in the life of R. Akiba is related as an ex- 
ample of firmness in obedience to religious precepts. 
Akiba, when in prison, was attended by R. Joshua, 
who was daily supplied with a certain quantity of 
water for Akiba. One day the governor of the 
prison reduced the quantity by one-half. Akiba 
was then informed that there was not sufficient 
water to wash his hands before taking his meal. 
The rabbi insisted on having the water for washing 
his hands even at the risk of dying of thirst. 

A few mathematical rules of an extremely elemen- 
tary and imperfect character are given in the de- 
scription of the Sabbath-day's journey: the rela- 
tion of the diameter to the circumference = 1:3; the 
diagonal of the square to a side of it — 7:5; the 
square to the inscribed circle — 2:1, and to the cir- 
cumscribed circle = 8:4 (76b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 945-416; Mai- 
monides, Yad, 'Erubin. 


8. S. M. F. 


ERUSIN. See BETROTHAL. 
ERWIG. See VISIGOTHS. 


ESAR-HADDON (Hebrew, “Esar haddon E 
Assyrian, “ Ashur ah-iddin” = “ Ashur has given a 
brother”): King of Assyria from 680 to 668 B.C. ; 
son and successor of Sennacherib and predecessor of 
Assurbanipal. He was one of the most energetic 
monarchs of the Assyrian empire. After ascending 
the throne vacated by the assassination of his father 
(II Kings xix. 87; Isa. xxxvii. 88), his first concern 
was to quell the rebellion in Nineveh, which, accord- 
ing to the Babylonian chronicles, he accomplished 
ina month and a half—from the twentieth day of 
Tebet to the second day of Adar. According to the 
Biblical story, the assassins fled to Armenia; the 
inscriptions represent Esar-haddon as leaving Nine- 
veh in the month of Shebat, probably in pursuit of 
his brothers (Winckler, in Schrader's * K. B." ii. 
140-143). He met the rebels at. Khanigalbat, near 
Nelid, and easily defeated them, his campaign last- 
ing eight months, so that in the month of Kislew, 
680, Esar-haddon was crowned King of Assyria. 
Abandoning the policy of his predecessor, Esar-had- 
don rebuilt Babylon, for he affected great regard for 
the old Babylonian deities. He also extended his 
empire toward the southwest to an extent never be- 
fore attained, in consequence of various military ex- 
peditions primarily planned to maintain a hold upon 
Palestine and the Phenician seacoast. Sidon was 
destroyed, and in its place on the mainland the king 
ordered a new town to be built, with the name 
$ Kar-Ashshur-ah-iddin "  (Esar-haudou's town). 
In 676 his army invaded Egypt, but was repulsed 
with heavy losses. | 

After securing à better foothold in Arabia, Esar- 
haddon (671) led a second expedition into Egypt. 
his report shows a striking similarity to the descrip- 
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tion of the country in Isa. xxx. 6. "Tyre was be- 

sieged; another army occupied Arabia and the terri- 

tory of the tribe of Simeon, while a third marched 
into Egypt. Manasseh, the King of Judah, is named 
among the vassals that had sent auxiliary troops. 

In the month of Tammuz Memphis was taken, after 

Tirhaka, the Ethiopian King of Egypt, had thrice 

been defeated in open battle, This led to the with- 

drawalof the Ethiopian ruler from the country to 
beyond Thebes. In 669 the Assyrian nobility, ap- 
prehending that Esar-haddon intended neglecting 

Assyria in favor of Babylon, rebelled ; in consequence 

of which Assurbanipal was appointed coregent for 

Assyria, while another son, Samash-shumukin, was 

crowned King of Babylon. In the meantime Tir- 

haka had returned to Lower Egypt and garrisoned 

Memphis (669). Esar-haddon set out to look after 

his dominions in Egypt, but died on the march in 

the month of Heshwan (668), the army continuing 
its forward movement and defeating Tirhaka at 

Karbanit. 

In the Bible Esar-haddon is mentioned as the ruler 
who sent eastern, and especially Babylonian, settlers 
to Samaria (Ezra iv. 2); he thus continued the policy 
of Sargon, the “destroyer of Samaria,” and con- 
formed to his own general practise as detailed in his 
inscriptions (see Schrader, “K. A. T.” 9d ed., pp. 
373 et scq.). Manasseh remained loyal to him throu gh- 
out his reign, even when undoubtedly many voices 
must have pleaded the timeliness of a policy of re- 
sistance to Assyria (see Winckler in Schrader's * K. 
A. T." 3d ed., p. 215). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cylinders A, B, C, Rawlinson, Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, i. 4547; ib., i. 49,50 and iii, 15, 16; Winckler, 
Keilschriftterte Sargons, pp. 25-26; R. G. Harper, Cylinder 
-4 of the Escr-Haddon Inscriptions, 1888; Abel and Winek- 
ler, in Schrader, A. B. ii. 120-151; The Stele of Zenjüti 
i. 11-29, plates i.-iv. (transl. by Schrader, pp. 29-43); Prayers 
to the Sun God (transl. by J. A. Kundtzon), Assyrische 
Gebete, ete., i. ii. T2-264; Budge, The History of Esar- 
haddon, London, 1880; the histories of Assyria by Hom- 


mel, Tiele, Rogers, Goodspeed; McCurdy, History, Proph- 
ecy and the Monuments, ii. 
E. G. H. 


ESAU.—Biblical Data: Jacob's elder brother 
(Gen. xxv. 25-34, and elsewhere; comp. Josh. xxiv. 
4). The namealternates with “Edom,” though only 
rarely applied to the inhabitants of the Edomitic 
region (Jer. xlix. 8-10; Obad. 6; Mal. i. 2 et seq.). 
The “sons of Esau” are mentioned as living in Seir 
(Deut. ii. 4, 5). The “mountain of Esau” (Obad. 8, 
9, 19, 21) and the “house of Esau” (Obad. 18) are 
favorite expressions of Obadiah, while by others as 
a rule “Edom " is employed to denote the country or 
the people. In Genesis (xxv. 25, 90) “ Edom ” (red) 
is introduced to explain the etymology of the name. 
The real meaning of “Esau” is unknown, the usual 
explanation “densely haired ” (= “wooded ?) being 
very improbable. “Uséos,” in Philo of Byblos 
(Eusebius, “Preeparatio Evangelica," i. 10, 7), has 
been identified with it, while Cheyne (Stade's * Zeit- 
schrift," xvii. 189) associates it with * Usu" (Palai- 
Tyros), F. Bu. 

Even before birth Esau and Jacob strove one 
against the other (Gen. xxv. 22), which led to the 
prediction that the “elder shall serve the younger” 
(/b. 28). The first, coming forth “red, all over 
like an hairy garment,” was called “Esau.” He 


grew up to be a “cunning hunter, a man of the 
field” (75. 27). One day coming home from the 
field, Esau, hungry unto death, sells his birth- 
right to Jacob for a mess of porridge, which event 
is turned to account to explain his name (ib. 80 et 
seq.). When forty years old Esau married Judith 
and Bashemath, the daughters of the Hittites Beeri 
and Elon (Gen. xxvi. 84, 85). The favorite of Isaac, 
he is called to receive the father's last blessin g, but 
Rebekah treacherously substitutes Jacob for him 
(Gen. xxvii. 1-24). Discovering the fraud, Esau by 
much weeping induces the father to bless him also 
(Gen. xxvii. 38-40). Hating his brother Jacob, he 
vows to slay him as soon as the father shall have 
passed away. At his mother’s advice Jacob takes 
refuge with Laban, his departure being explained 
to the father as an endeavor to prevent a repetition 
of marital alliance with the daughters of Heth, so 
great a source of grief in Esau’s case (Gen. xxvii. 
41-46). Esau thereupon takes a daughter of Ish- 
mael to wife (Gen. xxviii. 9). After the return of 
Jacob the brothers make peace, but separate again, 
Esau passing on to Seir (Gen. xxxiii. 1-16, xxxvi. 
6-8) No mention is made of his death. 
E. G. H. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: Even while in 
his mother’s womb Esau manifested his evil dispo- 
sition, maltreating and injuring his twin brother 
(Gen. R. Ixiii) During the early years of their 
boyhood he and Jacob looked so much alike that 
they could not be distinguished. Itwasnot till they 
were thirteen years of age that their radically differ- 
ent temperaments began to appear (Tan. , Toledot, 2). 
Jacob was a student in the bet ha-midrash of Eber 
(Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxv. 97), while 
Esau was a ne'er-do-well (Z5.; “a true progeny of 
the serpent," Zohar), who insulted women and com- 

mitted murder, and whose shameful 


His conduct brought on the death of his 
Vicious grandfather, Abraham (Pesik. R. 12). 
Character. On the very day that Abraham died 


Esau went forth to hunt in the ficld, 
when he fell in with Nimrod, who for a long time 
previously had been jealous of him. Esau, | ying in 
wait, pounced on the king, who was unaware of 
his proximity, and, drawing his sword, cut off the 
king’s head. The same fate befell two attendants of 
Nimrod, who had, however, by their cries for help, 
brought the royal suite to the spot. Esau took to 
his heels, but carried off the garments of Nimrod— 
which were those of Adam (Targ. Pseudo-Jon. to 
Gen. xxvii. 15)—and concealed them in his father’s 
house. It was when exhausted from running that 
he chanced upon Jacob, who cunningly took up a 
casual remark of his about the uselessness of the 
birthright, and trapped him into sellin g the latter as 
well as his share in the field of Machpelah, making 
and keeping a properly witnessed and sealed record 
of the transaction (“Sefer ha-Yashar," vi.). 

According to Targ. Pseudo-Jon. to Gen. xxv. 29 
and Pirke R. El. xxxv., the sale of the birthright 
took place while Jacob was preparing for his father 
the dish of lentils which was the usual meal offered 
to mourners, and over which words of comfort used 
to be said (comp. N. Brill in Kobak’s “J eschurun,” 


Esar-haddon 
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viii. 30; B. B. 16b). Esau requested to eat thereof, 
and then sold his birthright; indulging in blasphe- 
mous speeches (Gen. R. Ixiii. ; Pes. 22b) and in deni- 
als of immortality (Targ. Pseudo-Jon. Lc.) and of 
God and the resurrection; so that he figures in tradi- 
tion as one of the three great atheists (Tan., Toledot, 
94; Sanh. 101b). J acob’s conduct toward his brother 
is accounted for by the fact that Esau had always 
refused to share his sumptuous repasts with him 
(Pirke R. El. /.c.). 

Esau had won the affection of his father by lying 
words (Targ. Pseudo-Jon. to Gen. xxv. 28) Hypo- 
crite that he was, he played the good son; never 
ministering to bis father unless tricked out in Nim- 
rod's garments, and asking questions concerniug the 
duty of tithing straw (Pesik. 199). Crafty at home, 
he was equally so abroad (Gen. R. lxiii). Outra- 
geous vices are charged against him (Gen. R. xxx vii., 
Ixiii.). Rebek- 
ah, reading his 
character aright, 
and knowing by 
mysterious fore- 
sight what de- 
graded peoples 
were to descend 
from him (Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. ix. 
16), resorted to 
justiflable strat- 
egy in order to 
circumvent his 
receiving the 
blessing. The 
detection of the 
true character of 
Esau reconciled 
Isaac to the fact 
that he had be- 
stowed the bless- 
ing on Jacob 
(Gen. R. Ixvii.). 
It was on the eve " 
of Pesah that Isaac asked his son to prepare for him a 
meal of his favorite venison (Pirke R. El xxxii; 
Targ. Pseudo-Jon. to Gen. xxvii. 1). Esau was not 
successful in the chase that day; he had left behind 
him his Nimrod cloak, wearing which a man could 
at will capture wild animals (Targ. Yer. to Gen. 
xxvii. 31). Further, whenever Esau had taken an an- 
imal, God Himsclf had intervened, and an angel had 
surreptitiously unbound it (Gen. R. Ixvil.), so as to 
give Rebekah time to carry outherscheme. As Esau 
threatened to avenge the deception, Jacob had to 
take refuge with Eber, the son of Shem, with whom 
he stayed fourteen years. Esau’s fury increased to 
such an extent at Jacob's escape that he left Hebron 
and went to Seir, where he took several wives, one 
of them being Bashemath, whom he called “ Adah." 
After six months he returned to Hebron, bringing 
his godless wives with him.  Eliphaz was born 
unto him during this time (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” /.c.). 
Grief at the idolatrous practises of Esau's wives 
caused Isaac’s blindness, according to Tan., Tole- 
dot, while others hold the expression PINT (“from 
seeing”; Gen. xxvii. 1, Hebr.) to imply that Isaac 
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Esau Seeking Isaac's Blessing. 


(From the Sarajevo Haggadah, fourteenth century.) 


had lost his sight previously from the effort not to 
see Esau’s evil deeds (Pesik. R. 12; Meg. 28a; 
Gen. R. Ixv.). Esau was aware of 

Is the the obnoxious character of his wives. 

Cause of He would not trust his garments to 

Isaac’s their care (Gen. R. /.c.); hence Re- 
Blindness. bekah was able to put them on Jacob. 

Esau spent most of his days visiting the 
shrines of idols, which vexed his father still more 
than his mother, who had not been reared in Abra- 
ham's family (Gen. R. 1xiii.), and was thus not quite 
so much shocked at idol-worship. 

At the end of fourteen years Jacob returns to He- 
bron. This inflames Esau once more, and he tries 
to kill him, causing Rebekah to send Jacob to La- 
ban. Esau thereupon commissions his son Eliphaz to 
lie in wait for Jacob on the road and to kill him. He 
and ten men of his mother’s clan mect Jacob, who, 
by giving them 
all he has, bribes 
them to spare his 
life. Esau is 
much vexed at 
the action of his 
son, but appro- 
priates to him- 
self all the gold 
and silver pur- 
loined from Ja- 
cob (*Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” 4Zc.). 
In Gen. R. 
Ixviii. Esau him- 
self is said ‘to 
have attacked 
Jacob, dispers- 
ing his escort. 
Having heard 
the parental in- 
junction to his 
brother not to 
marry one of the 
daughters of Ca- 
naan, Esau, to reestablish himself in his parents’ 
graces, now takes to wife Mahalath (“Sefer ha-Ya- 
shar,” Lc. ; comp. Gen. R. Ixviii., a play on the name, 
to indicate that sheeased Esau's conscience). 

Increasing in wealth, Esau and his children have 
feuds with the inhabitantsof Canaan. Thisinduces 
him to locate at Seir (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” /(.c.). 
Laban, vexed at Jacob's departure, treacherously 
incites Esau to attack his brother on his way home. 
But Rebekah, apprised of Esau's intention, warns 
Jacob of the danger, and sends seventy-two of his 
father's servants to Mahanaim to his aid, with the 
advice that he should enter into peaceful relations 
with Esau. Messengers are despatched to Esau, 
who repulses them, vowing vengeance. Jacob be- 
seeches God for help. Four angels are sent by God 
to appear each in turn before Esau “like 2,000 men, 
in four bands under four captains, riding on horses 
and armed with all sorts of weapons.” Esau and 
his men flee and plead for mercy. He resolves to 
go and meet Jacob, who at his brother's approach is 
greatly troubled, but, noticing the greater alarm of 
the others, receives Esau with brotherly affection 
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(“Sefer ha-Yashar," Lc.) The kiss they exchange 
and the tears they shed at this meeting have been 
differently construed. The word YU" (Gen. 
xxxiii. 4), being dotted in the Masoretic text, indi- 


cates, according to some, that Esau really repented ; 
while others maintain that even in this scene he 


acted the hypocrite (comp. Judas’ kiss; Sifre, Num. 
ix. 10; Gen. R. Ixxviii.; Ab. R. N. 84; Ex. R. y.). 
The latter view obtains in Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan 
to the verse: Jacob wept on account of the pain in 
his neck, which had been bitten by Esau; and Esau 
shed tears because his teeth hurt him, Jacob's neck 
having been turned into smooth stone or ivory (see 
Rashi ad loc.; Gen. R. Ixxi.). Jacob was aware of 
the hypocrisy of Esau (Pirke R. El. xxxvii.), as ap- 
pears from the latter’s explanation offered to God 
when reproved for having profaned 
His holy things by his gifts and address to 
Murderous Jacob. Esau had planned to kill his 
Intentions brother “not with arrows and bow but 
Toward , by [my] mouth” (Pirke R. El. l.c.) 
Jacob. “and sucking his blood”; but the fact 
that Jacob's neck turned into ivory 

thwarted his intention. 

Esau had, as stated above, previously plotted 
against Jacob's life. Remembering the failure of 
his son Eliphaz on that occasion, Esau resolves to lie 
in wait for Jacob at a spot on the road where he can 
notescape. Jacob, however, having a presentiment 
of evil, does not take that road, but turns toward 
the Jordan, praying to God, who works a miracle in 
his behalf, and gives him a staff whereby he smites 
and divides the river. Seeing this, Esau pursues 
and gets in front of him, when God causes Jacob to 
enter a place (* ba'arah") that has the appearance of 
a bath-house (like that at Tiberias). Esau stands 
guard over the door so that Jacob can not leave, 
but will have to perish inside. Jacob takes a bath, 
and God saves him (see Epstein, * Mi-Kadmoniyyot 
ha-Ychudim," pp. 107, 108, Vienna, 1887). Never- 
theless, Jacob and Esau meet peaceably at their 
father’s house (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.), and both sons 
at the death of Isaac vie in showing filial piety (25.). 
At the division of Isaac's property Esau claims as 
the first-born the right to choose. On the advice of 
Ishmael he appropriates all the personal property, 
but agrees to Jacob's taking title to the land of 
Israeil and the cave of Machpelah. <A written in- 
strument of this cession is made, whereupon Jacob 
orders Esau to leave the country. Esau withdraws 
(Gen. xxxvi), and is compensated by one hundred 
districts in Seir (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.). 

In the “Sefer ha-Yashar” Esau returns to Canaan 
from Seir (whither he had emigrated) upon hearing 
that Isaac isdying. Jacob also repairs thither from 
Hebron. Jacob and Esau with their respective sons 
bury Isaac in Machpelah. The division of the prop- 
erty is made on the proposal of Jacob, who leaves 
Esau to determine which he will take, the personal 
riches or the land. Nebajoth, Ishmael’s son, urges 
Esau to take the movable property, since the land 
is in the hands of the sons of Canaan. This he 
does, leaving “nothing unto Jacob,” who writes 
all particulars of the transaction in a book of 
sale, Esau returning with his wealth to Seir. In 
Gen. R. Ixxxii. and Ixxxiv. Esau is represented as 


emigrating from Canaan from shame at his former 
conduct. 

Esau's death is not mentioned in the Bible. The 
Rabbis supply the information that it was brought 


about in an altercation with Jacob’s 


sons over their right to bury their 
father in the cave of Machpelah (Sotah 
18a). The “Sefer ha-Yashar" gives 
full details of the dispute. Joseph invokes the “ bill 
of sale” witnessed between Esau and Jacob after 
Isaac’s death, and sends Naphtali to Egypt to 
fetch the document. Before quick-footed N aphtali 
returns, Esau unsuccessfully resorts to war, and 
is slain by Dan’s deaf and dumb son, Hushim, 
who, though assigned to protect the women and 
children at Jacob’s bier, upon seeing the commo- 
tion rushes on Esau, smites him with the sword and 
cuts off his head; whereupon Jacob is buried in 
the cave. 

The Rabbis emphasize the fact that Esau's “hairy ” 
appearance marked him a sinner (Gen. R. lxv.) and 
his “red” (“edom ”) color indicated his bloodthirsty 
propensities (“dam” = “blood”; Gen, R. lxiii.); 
they make him out to have been a misshapen dwarf 
(Gen. R. Ixv.; Cant. R. ii. 15; Agadat Bereshit xl.) 
and the type of a shameless robber, displaying his 
booty even on the holy “bimah” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
Ixxx. 6); but his filial piety is nevertheless praised 
by them (Tan., Kedoshim, 15, where his tears are 
referred to; 2b., Toledot, 24, where the fact that he 
married at forty, in imitation of his father, is men- 
tioned approvingly). 

“Esau ” (= Edom) later represents Rome. 

S. S. E. G. H. 


——Critical View: Esau is assumed to be the 
progenitor of the Edomites. His character reflects 
the disposition of this warlike people. The stories 
in Genesis purpose to account for their relations with 
the Israclites (Gen. xxv. 27, xxxii. 4, xxxiii. 1 et 
seq.), aS well as to throw light on the fact that the 
“younger brother ”—that is, the tribe or tribes that 
gained a foothold in the country at a later date— 
crowded out the “older,” and thus acquired the 
“birthright” (Gen. xxv. 29 et seg., xxvii. 98 et seq.). 
These narratives belong to both the Elohist and the 
Jahvist writers, as does Gen. xxxvi., which reflects, 
in the form of a genealogy, the historical fact of 
Hsau’s mixture with Canaanites (Hittites) and Ish- 
maelites. To the priestly writer is due the state- 
ment that Esau's marriage, distastefulto his parents, 
leads to Jacob's being sent away (Gen. xxvi. 84, 92). 
The same authority is partly responsible for other 
names connected with Esau in Gen. xxxvi. 9, 3; 
xxvii. 46; xxviii 1 ef seg. Esau, according to this 
source (P), remains with his parents (Gen. xxxv. 29), 
and, after Jacob’s return, leaves only because of the 
lack of room (Gen. xxxvi. 6, 7). E. G. H. 


ESCALONA : City of Castile; said to have been 
named after Ascalonin Palestine. Jews were living 
there at a very early date. The fuero or charter 
granted to the city in 1130 by D. Alfonso VII. de- 
creed that neither a Jew nor a Moor might sit in 
judgment against a Christian, and that the murder 
of a Jew should be punished by a fine of 300 suel- 
dos. In 1891 many of the Jews of Escalona were 


Esawuws 
Death. 
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killed, and others forced to accept baptism. The 
ghetto of the city existed until the general expul- 
sion; as late as 1474 it paid a tax of 1,000 mara- 
vedis. | 
DIS OG RAT Spite ett nd POMBE CA” OS. P TESI eda tah 
2 de los Rios, Historia de los Judios de Espafia, fii. 
G. M. K. 
ESCAPA (NÐNDDYN, also neNpu^sR), JOSEPH 
BEN SAUL: Rabbiof Smyrna; flourished in the 
first half of the seventeenth century; probably born 
at Uskup, European Turkey, after which place he 
is named. At first rabbi and chief of the yeshibah 
at Salonica, he later filled the same officesat Smyrna, 
where at the beginning he shared the rabbinate with 
Joshua Ashkenazi Azariah. When differences of 
opinion arose between them in regard to matters of 
ritual, they appealed to the rabbis of Salonica for 
arbitration. After his colleague's death, Escapa re- 
mained sole rabbi of Smyrna until the end of his 
life. David Conforte says he saw Escapa when the 
latter was about one hundred years old. Escapa 
was especially known for having been the teacher of 
Shabbethai Zebi and for having afterward excom- 
municated him. Escapa wrote an important work 
called “Rosh Yosef,” a detailed commentary and 
novellae on the four Turim of R. Jacob b. Asher. 
Part one, which has been published, contains a por- 
tion of the Tur Orah Hayyim (Smyrna, 1658); part 
two, on Hoshen Mishpat, has been published up to 
ch. 76 (Smyrna, 1659). He also wrote responsa; 
some were published under the title of “Teshubot 
Rosh Yosef” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1709). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 16; Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 46a, Berlin, 1846; Steinschnei- 
der, Jewish Literature, p. 216; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1458; 


Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 350; Gratz, Gesch. 
bd ed., x. 187, 190. 


L. G. M. SEL. 


ESCHATOLOGY (from rà oyara =] NN 
on, “the end of days”: Gen. xlix. 1; comp. 
Gen. R. xcviii., pn, “the Messianic end”; Isa. ii. 1; 
also PSN, “the end," Deut. xxxii. 20; Ps. lxxiii. 
17; Ben Sira vii. 86, xxviii. 6; comp. “Didache,” 
xvi. 8): The doctrine of the “last things." Jewish 
eschatology deals primarily and principally with the 
final destiny of the Jewish nation and the world in 
general, and only secondarily with the future of the 
individual; the main concern of Hebrew legislator, 
prophet, and apocalyptic writer being Israel as the 
people of God and the victory of His truth and 
justice on earth. The eschatological view, that is, 
the expectation of the greater things to come in the 
future, underlies the whole construction of the 
history of both Israel and mankind in the Bible. 
The patriarchal history teems with such prophecies 
(Gen. xii. 8,16; xv. 14; xviii. 18; xxii. 18; xxvi. 4); 
the Mosaic legislation has more or less explicitly in 
view the relation of Israel to the nations and the 
final victory of the former (Ex. xix. 5; Lev. xxvi. 45; 
Num. xxiii. 10, xxiv. 17-24; Deut. iv, 6; vii. 6 et 
seg.; xxviii. 1, 10; xxx. 8 et seg. ; xxxii. 49; xxxiii. 
29). But it was chiefly the Prophets who dwelt 
with great emphasis upon the Day or THE LORD as 
the future Day of Judgment. Originally spoken of 
as the day when Yawn as the God of heaven visits 


V.—14 


the earth with all His terrible powers of devastation 
(comp. Gen. xix. 24; Ex. ix. 28, xi. 4, xii. 12; Josh. 
x. 11), the term was employed by the 

The Day of Prophets in an eschatological sense 
the Lord. and invested with a double charac- 


ter: on the one hand, as the time of 
the manifestation of God’s punitive powers of jus- 
tice directed against all that provokes His wrath, 
and, on the other hand, as the time of the vindication 
and salvation of therighteous. In the popular mind 
the Day of the Lord brought disaster only to the 
enemies of Israel; to His people it brought victory. 
But this is contradicted by the prophet Amos (ili. 2, v. 
20). For Isaiah, likewise, the Day of the Lord brings 
terror and ruin to Judah and Israel (Isa. ii. 12, x. 3, 
xxii. 5; comp. Micah i. 3) as well as to other nations 
(Isa. xiv. 25, xxiv.-xxv.). Inthesame measure, how- 
ever, as Israel suffers defeat at the hand of the great 
world-powers, the Day of the Lord in the prophetic 
conception becomes a day of wrath for the heathen 
world and of triumph for Israel. In Zeph. 1.-iii. it 
is a universal day of doom for all idolaters, including 
the inhabitants of Judea, but it ends with the glory 
of the remnant of Israel, while the assembled heathen 
powers are annihilated (iii. 8-12). This feature of 
the final destruction, before the city of Jerusalem, 
of the heathen world-empires becomes prominent and 
typical in all later prophecies (Ezek. xxxviii., the 
defeat of Gog and Magog; Isa. xiii. 6-9, Babel’s 
fall; Zech, xii. 9 e¢ seq., xiv. 1 et seg.; Hag. i. 6; 
Joel iv. [iii.] 2 e£ seg.; Isa. lxvi. 15 et seg.), the Day 
of the Lord being said to come as “a fire which re- 
fines the silver” (Mal. iii. 2 ef seg., 9; comp. Isa. 
xxxiii. 14 et seg.). Especially strong is the contrast 
between the fate which awaits the heathen and 
the salvation promised Israel in Isa. xxxiv.-xxxv., 
whereas other prophecies accentuate rather the final 
conversion of the heathen nations to the belief in 
the Lord (Isa. ii. 1 e£ seg., xlix. 6, Ixvi. 6-21: Zech. 

viii. 91 et seq., xiv. 16 et seq.). 2E 
In addition to, this conception of the Day of the 
Lord, the Prophets developed the hope of an ideal 
Messianic future through the reign of a son of the 
house of David—the golden age of paradisiacal 
bliss, of which the traditions of all 


Res- the ancient nations spoke (see Dill- 
urrection mann’s commentary to Gen. ii.-iii, 
of p. 46). It would come in the form of 


the Dead. a world of perfect peace and harmony 
among all creatures, the angelic state 

of man before his sin (Isa. xi. 1-10, lxv. 17-25: 
“new heavens and a new earth”). It was only a 
step further to predict the visitation of all the king- 
doms of the earth, to be followed by the swallowing 
up of death forever and a resurrection of the dead 
in Israel, so that all the people of the Lord might 
witness the glorious salvation (Isa. xxiv. 21-xxv. 
8, xxvi. 19). Thehopeofresurrection had been ex- 
pressed by Ezekiel only with reference to the Jewish 
nation as such (Ezek. xxxvii). Under Persian in- 
fluence, however, the doctrine of resurrection under- 
went a change, and was made part of the Day of 
Judgment; hence in Dan. xii. 2 the resurrection is 
extended to both the wicked and the righteous: the 
latter *shallawake toeverlasting life," the former" to 
shame and everlasting horror" (A. V. “contempt ^). 
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It is certainly incorrect to speak of an eschato- 
logical system of the Bible, in which there is no 
trace of an established belief in the future life. 
Both Ben Sira and Tobit still adhere to the ancient 
view of Sheol as the land of the shades (see SukoL). 

It was the future destiny of the nation 


The which concerned the Prophetsand the 
Formation people; andthe hope voiced by proph- 
ofan ct, psalmist, and liturgical poet was 
Eschato- simply that the Lord as the Only One 
logical will establish His kingdom over the 
System. whole earth (Ex. xv. 18; Micah ii. 18, 


iv. 7; Obad. 21; Zech. xiv. 9; Isa. 
xxiv. 28; Ps. xeiii. 1, xcvi. 10, xevii. 1, xcix. 1). 
This implied not only the reunion of the twelve 
tribes (Ezek. xxx vii. 16 et seg. ; Zeph. iii. 20), but the 
conversion of the heathen surviving the divine day 
of wrath as well as the downfall of the heathen 
powers (Zeph. iii. 8-9; Zech. xiv. 9-19; Isa. lvi. 6, 
]xiii. 1-6; Ps. ii. 8-12). 
the tribulation which the house of Zerubbabel had 
to undergo—not, as Dalman (* Die Worte Jesu," p. 
248) thinks, * because the Messiah was not an essen- 
tial part of the national hope”—the expectation 
of a Messiah from the house of David was kept 
in the background, and the prophet Elijah, as the 
forerunner of the great Day of the Lord who would 
reassemble all tlie tribes of Israel, was placed in the 
foreground (Ecclus. [Sirach] xlviii, 10; I Mace. xiv. 
41) See ELIJAN. 

It is difficult to say how far the Sadducees or the 
ruling house of Zadok shared in the Messianic hope 
of the people (see SADDUCEES). It was the class of 
the HasrprM and their successors, the EssENEs, who 
made a special study of the prophetical writings in 
order to learn the future destiny of Israel and man- 
kind (Dan. ix. 2; Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 8, $$ 6, 12; 
idem, “ Ant.” xiii. 5, § 9, where the term eipgapuév is 
to be taken eschatologically). While announcing 
the coming events in visions and apocalyptic wri- 
tings concealed from the multitude (see APOCALYP- 
TIC LITERATURE), they based their calculations upon 
unfulfilled prophecies such as Jeremiah's seventy 
years (Jer. xxv. 11, xxix. 10), and accordingly tried 
to fix “the end of days” (Dan. ix. 25 et seq. ; Enoch, 
Ixxxix. 59). The Talmud reproachingly calls these 
men, who frequently brought disappointment and 
wo upon the people, * mahshebe kezim” (calculators 
of the [Messianic] ends: Sanh. 97b; comp. 92b, 99a; 
Ket. 111a; Shab. 138b; 'Eduy. ii. 9-10; for the ex- 
pression pon yp, sce Dan. xii. 4, 18; Assumptio 
Mosis, i. 18, xii. 4; II Esd. iii. 14; Syriac Apoc. 
Baruch, xxvii. 15; Matt. xiii. 89, xxiv. 3). It can 
not be denied, however, that these Hasidean orapoc- 
alyptic writers took a sublime view of the entire 
history of the world in dividing it into great world- 
epochs counted either after empires or millenniums, 

and in seeing its consummation in the 

The establishment of “the kingdom of the 

* Kingdom Lord,” called also, in order to avoid the 
of God.” use of the Sacred Name, ppw maby 
(“the kingdom of heaven”). This pro- 

phetic goal of human history at once lent to 
all struggle and suffering of the people of Goda 
higher meaning and purpose, and from this point of 
view new comfort was offered to the saints in their 


It seems that, because of: 


trials. This is the idea underlying the contrast be- 
tween the “kingdoms of the powers of the earth” 
and “the kingdom of God” which is to be delivered 
over at the end of time to the saints, the people 
of Israel (Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). It is, however, 
utterly erroneous to assert, as do Schürer (“Ge- 
schichte,” ii. 504 e£ seg.) and Bousset (“ Religion des 
Judenthums,” pp. 202 et seq.), that this kingdom of 
God meant a political triumph of the Jewish people 
and the annihilation of all other nations. As may 
be learned from Tobit xiii. 11 e£ seq., xiv. 6, quoted 
by Schürer (l.e. ii. 507), and from the ancient New. 
Year's liturgy (see also ‘ALENU), “the conversion 
of all creatures to become one single band to do 
God’s will” is the foremost object of Isracl’s Mes- 
sianic hope; only the removal of “the kingdom of 
violence” must precede the establishment of God’s 
kingdom. This hope for the coming of the king- 
dom of God is expressed also in the Kapprsi (comp. 
Lorp’s PRAYER) and in the eleventh benediction of 
the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” whereas the destruction of 
the kingdom of wickedness first found expression 
in the added (nineteenth) benediction (afterward 
directed chiefly against obnoxious informers and 
heretics; see LITURGY), and was in the Hellenistic 
propaganda literature, the Sibyllines (iii. 47, 767 et 
al.), emphasized especially with a view to the con- 

version of the heathen. 
In contrasting the future kingdom of God with 
the kingdom of the heathen powers of the world the 
apocalyptic writers were undoubtedly 


World- influenced by Parsism, which saw the 
Epochs. world divided between Ahuramazda 


and Angro-mainyush, who battle with 
each other until finally the latter, at the end of the 
fourth period of the twelve world-millenniums, is 
defeated by the former after a great crisis in which 
the bad principle seems to win the upper hand (see 
Plutarch, *On Isis and Osiris," ch. 47; Bundahis, 
xxxiv. 1; “Bahman Yasht,” i. 5, ii. 22 et seq. ; “S. 
D. E.” v. 149, 198 e¢ seq. ; Stade, * Veber den Einfluss 
des Parsismus auf das Judenthum,” 1898, pp. 145 et 
seg.). The idea of four world-empires succeeding 
one another and represented by the four metals 
(Dan. ii., vii.), which also has its parallel in Parsism 
(“Bahman Yasht,” i. 8), and in Hindu, Greek, and 
Roman traditions (“Laws of Manes,” i. 71 et seq.; 
Hesiod, * Works and Days,” pp. 109 e£ seq.: Ovid, 
" Metamorphoses," i. 89), seems to rest upon an an- 
cient tradition which goes back to Babylonia (sce 
Gunkel's commentary on Genesis, 1902, p. 241). 
Gunkel finds in the twelve millenniums of Persian 
belief an astronomical world-year with four seasons, 
and sees the four Babylonian world-epochs repro- 
duced in the four successive periods of Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses. The four periods oc- 
cur again in Enoch, Ixxxix. e£ seq. (see Kautzsch, 
“Pseudepigraphen,” p. 294) and Rev. vi. 1; also in 
Zech. ii. 1 (A. V. i. 18), vi.1; and Dan. viii. 22; and the 
four undivided animals in the vision of Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 9) were by the early haggadists (Johanan 
b. Zakkai, in Gen. R. xliv.; Apoc. Abraham, xv., 
xxviii.) referred to the four world-empires in an 
eschatological sense. 
The Perso-Babylonian world-year of twelve mil- 
lenniums, however, was transformed in Jewish es- 
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chatology into a world-week of seven millenniums 
corresponding with the week of Creation, the verse 
* A thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday ” 
(Ps. xc. 5 [A. V. 4]) having suggested 
A World- the idea that the present world of toil 
Week. (“‘olam ha-zeh") is to be followed bya 
Sabbatical millennium, “the world to 
come” (“‘olam ha-ba’”: Tamid vii. 4; R. H. 31a; 
Sanh. 97a; Ab. R. N. i., ed. Schechter, p. 5; Enoch, 
xxiii. 1; II Esdras vii. 90, 49; Testament of Abra- 
ham, A. xix., B. vii. ; Vita Adi et Ever, 42; Rev. xx. 1; 
II Peter iii. 8; Epistle of Barnabas, xv.; Irenæus, 
v. 98, 8). Of these the six millenniums were again 
divided, as in Parsism, into three periods: the first 
2.000 years devoid of the Law; the next 2,000 years 
under the rule of the Law ; and the last 2,000 years 
preparing amid struggles and through catastrophes 
for the rule of the Messiah (Sanh. 97a; ‘Ab. Zarah 9a; 
Midr. Teh. xc. 17); the Messianic erais said to begin 
4,291 years after Creation (comp. the 5,500 years after 
Creation, after the lapse of which the Messiah is 
expected, in Vita Ad: et Eve, 42; also Assumptio 
Mosis, x. 12). On a probably similar calculation, 
which placed the destruction of the Second Temple 
at 9898 (Sanh. /.c.), rests also the division of the 
world into twelve epochs of 400 years, nine and a 
half of which epochs had passed at the time of the 
destruction of the Temple (II Esdras xiv. 11; comp. 
vii. 28). Twelve periods occur also in the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch (xxvii., liii.) and the Apoc- 
alypse of Abraham (xxix.); the ten millenniums of 
Enoch xxi. 6, however, appear to be identical with 
the ten weeks in ch. xciii., that is, 10 x 700 years. As 
a matter of course, Biblical chronology was always 
so construed as to bring the six millenniums into 
accord with the Messianic expectations of the time; 
only by special favor would the mystery of the end, 
known only to God, be revealed to His saints (Dan. 
xii. 9; II Esd. iv. 37, xi. 44; Syriac Apoc. Baruch, 
liv. 1, Ixxxi. 4; Matt. xxiv. 986; Pes. 54b). The end 
was believed to be brought about by the merit of a 
certain number of saints or martyrs (Enoch, xlvii. 4; 
II Esd. iv. 36; Rev. vii. 4), or by the completion of 
the number of human souls sent from their heavenly 
abode to the earth, the number of created souls being 
fixed (Syriac Apoc. Baruch, xxiii. 4; ‘Ab. Zarah da; 
Yeb. 68b). Finally, it was taught that “he who 
announces the Messianic time based on calculation 
forfeits his own share in the future” (R. Jose, in 
Derek Erez R. xi.) and that “ the advent of the Mes- 
siah is dependent upon general repentance brought 
about by the prophet Elijah” (Sanh. 97b; Pirke R. 
Kl. xliii.; Assumptio Mosis, i. 18). 

There prevails à singular harmony among the 
apocalyptic writings and traditions, especially re- 
garding the successive stages of the eschatological 
drama. The first of these is the “travail” of the 
Messianic time (Mwy bw bam; literally, “ the suf- 
fering of the Messiah”; comp. Pesik. R. 21, 34; 
Shab. 118a; Pes. 118a; Sanh. 98b; Mek., Beshallah, 
Wayassa', 4, 5; or mwpn ban, Matt. xxiv. 8; Mark 
xiii. 9, taken from Hosea xiii. 13). The idea that 
the great redemption shall be preceded by great 
distress, darkness, and moral decline seems to be 
based on such prophetic passages as Hosea xiii. 18 
et seg.; Joel ii. 10 e seg. ; Micah vii. 1-6; Zech. xiv. 
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6 et seg.; Dan. xii. 1. The view itself, however, is 
not that of the Prophets, whose outlook is altogether 
optimistic and eudemonistic (Isa. xi. 1-9, Ixv. 17— 
25) but more in accordance with the 

Travail of older non-Jewish belief in a constant 


the decline of the world, from the golden 
Messianic and silver to the brass and iron age, 
Time. until it ends in a final cataclysm or 


confiagration, contemplated alike by 
old Teuton and Greek legend. It was particu- 
larly owing to Persian influence that the contrast 
between this world, in which evil, death, and sin pre- 
vail, and the future world, “which is altogether 
good” (Tamid é.c.), was so strongly emphasized, and 
the view prevailed that the transition from the one 
to the other could be brought about only through a 
great crisis, the signs of decay of a dying world and 
the birth-throes of a new one to be ushered into ex- 
istence. Persian eschatology had no difficulty in 
utilizing old mythological and cosmological material 
from Babylonia in picturing the distress and dis- 
order of the last days of the world (Bundahis, xxx. 
18 et seg. ; Plutarch, /.e. 47; Bahman, l.c. ii. 23 et seq., 
iii. 60); Jewish eschatology had to borrow the same 
elsewhere or give Biblical terms and passages a new 
meaning so as to make all terrestrial and celestial 
powers appear as participants in the final catas- 
trophe. This world, owing to the sin of the first. 


man (II Esd. iv. 80), or through the fall of the 
angels (Enoch, vi.-xi.) has been laden with curses. 
and is under the sway of the power of evil, and the- 
end will accordingly be a combat of God with these- 
powers of evil either in the heavens above or on. 


earth (Isa. xxiv. 21 et seq., XXV. 7, xxvii. 1; Dan. 
vii. 11, viii. 9; Book of Jubilees, xxiii. 29; Test. 


Patr., Asher, 7, Dan. 5; Assumptio Mosis, x. 1; 
Psalms of Solomon, ii. 25 et seq. ; and see Gunkel,. 
“Schépfung und Chaos,” pp. 171-898). The whole: 
world, then, appears as ina state of rebellion before: 


its downfall. A description of these Messianic woes: 
is given in the Book of Jubilees, xx. 11-25; Sibyl- 
lines, ii. 154 e£ seq., iii. 796 et seg.; Enoch, xcix. 4 e£ 
seg., C. Let seq. ; II Esd. v.-vi.; Syriac Apoc. Baruch 
xXv.-Xxvii., xlviii. 91 e£ seg., Ixx. ; Matt. xxiv. 6-29; 
Rev. vi.-ix.; Sotah ix. 15; Derek Erez Zuta x.; 
Sanh. 96b-97a. “A third part of all the world's 
woes will come in the generation of the Messiah " 
(Midr. Teh. Ps. ii. 9), In all these passages evil por- 
tents are predicted, such as visions of swords, of 
blood, and of warfare in the sky (Sibyllines, iii. 795; 
comp. Luke xxi. 21; Josephus, " B. J.” vi. 5, 88), 
disorder in the whole celestial system (Enoch, Ixxx. 
4-7: II Esd. v. 4; comp. Amos viii. 9; Joel ii. 10), 
in the produce of the earth (Enoch, Ixxx. 2; Book of 
Jubilees, xxiii. 18; II Esd. vi. 92; Sibyllines, iii. 
539), and in human progeny (Book of Jubilees, xxiii. 
25; Sibyllines, ii. 154 et seg.; II Esd. v. 8, vi. 21). 
Birds and beasts, trees, stones, and wells will cease 
to act in harmony with nature (II Esd. v. 6-8, vi. 24). 
Particularly prominent among the plagues of the 
time, of which Baruch xxviii. 2-3 counts twelve, 
will be “the sword, famine, earthquake, and fire”; 
according to Book of Jubilees, xxiii. 18, “illness and 
pain, frost and fever, famine and death, sword and 
captivity”; but greater than the terror and havoc 
caused by the elements will be the moral corruption 
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and perversion, the wickedness and unchastity an- 
ticipated in prophetic visions, and the power of evil 
spirits (Syriac Apoc. Baruch, l.c. and lxx. 2-8; Book 
of Jubilees, xxiii. 13-19). This view of the prev- 
alence of the spirit of evil and seduction to sin in 
the last days received special emphasis in the Ha- 
sidean schools; hence the striking resemblance be- 
tween the tannaitic and the apocalyptic picture of 
the time preceding the Messianic advent: “In the 
last days false prophets [pseudo-Messiahs] and 
corrupters will increase and sheep be turned into 
wolves, love into hatred; lawlessness [see BELTAL] 
will prevail, causing men to hate, persecute, and de- 
liver up each other; and Satan, ‘the world-deceiver’ 
(see ANTICHRIST), will in the guise of the Son of 
God perform miracles, and as ruler of the earth 
commit unheard-of crimes” (* Didache,” xvi. 8 e£ 
seq. ; Siby lines, ii. 165 e£ seq., iii. 63; Matt. xxiv. 5-12; 
II Tim. iii. 1 e£ seg.) The rabbinic description is 
similar: “The footsteps of the Messiah [mwn Dapy, 
taken from Ps. Ixxxix. 52; comp. the term yy apy, 
“the last days of the rule of Esau ”=“ Edom— 
Rome”; II Esd. vi. 8-10; comp. Gen. R. ]xiii.; Yal- 
kut and Midrash ha-Gadol, ed. Schechter, on Gen. 
xxv. 26; Pirke R. El. xxxii.] are seen in the turning 
of the schoolhouse into a brothel, the desolation of 
Galilee and Gaulanitis, the going about of the scribes 
and saints as despised beggars, the insolence and 
lawlessness of the people, the disrespect of the 
younger generation toward the older, and the turn- 
ing of the rulers to heresy " (Sotah ix. 15; Derek 
Erez Zutax.; Sanh. 97b; Cant. R. ii. 18; Ket. 112b; 
in these passages amoraim of the second and third 
centuries are often credited with the views of tan- 
naim of the first; comp. also Shab. 118a with Mek., 
Beshallah, 7.c.). Simon ben Yohai (comp. Derek 
Erez Zuta x. with Sanh. /.c.) counts seven periods 
of tribulation preceding the advent of the son of 
David. The Abraham Apocalypse (xxx.) mentions 
fen plagues as being prepared for the heathen of the 
time: (1) distress; (2) conflagration; (8) pestilence 
among beasts; (4) famine; (5) earthquakes and wars; 
(6) hail and frost; (7) wild beasts; (8) pestilence and 
death among men; (9) destruction and flight (comp. 
Isa. xxvi. 20; Zech. xiv. 5); and (10) noises and 
rumblings (comp. moy in the sixth period of Simon 
b. Yohai; comp. Test. Patr., Levi, 17, where also 
seven periods precede the kingdom of God). 


An important part in the eschatological drama is: 


assigned to Israel’s final combat with the combined 
forces of the heathen nations under 

The War  theleadership of Gogand Magog, bar- 
of Gog and barian tribes of the North (Ezek. 
Magog.  xxxvii.-xxxix.; see Goc AND Ma- 
GoG) Assembled for a fierce attack 


upon Israel in the mountains near Jerusalem, they 
will suffer a terrible and crushing defeat, and Israel's 
land will thenceforth forever remain the seat of 
God’s kingdom. Whether originally identical or 
identified only afterward by Biblical interpretation 
with the battle in the valley of Jehoshaphat (Joel 
iv. [A. V.iii.] 12; comp. Zech. xiv. 2 and Isa. xxv. 6, 
where the great warfare against heathen armies is 
spoken of), the warfare against Gog and Magog 
formed the indispensable prelude to the Messianic 
era in every apocalyptic vision (Sibyllines, iii. 319 
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et seg., O12 et seg., 682 et seg.; v. 101; Rev. xx. 8; 
Enoch, lvi. 5 e£ seg., where the place of Gog and 
Magog is taken by the Parthians and Medes; II Esq. 
xiii. 5, “a multitude of men without number from 
the four winds of the carth”; Syriac Apoc. Baruch, 
LXX. 7-10; Targ. Yer. to Num. xi. 26, xxiv. 17, 
Ex. xl. 11, Deut. xxxii. 89, and Isa. xxxiii. 95; 
comp. Num. xxiv. 7 [Septuagint, Toy for ^ Agag "]: 
see ELDAD AND MEDAD). 

R. Eliezer (Mek., Beshallah, 7.c.) mentions the Gog 
and Magog war together with the Messianic woes 
and the Last Judgment as the three modes of divine 
chastisement preceding the millennium. R. Akiba 
assigns both to the Gog and Magog war and to the 
Last Judgmenta duration of twelve months (‘Eduy. 
ii. 10); Lev. R. xix. has seven years instead, in ac- 
cordance with Ezek. xxxix. 9; Ps. ii. 1-9 is referred 
to the war of Gog and Magog (‘Ab. Zarah 3b; Ber, 
Tb; Pesik. ix. 79a; Tan., Noah, ed. Buber, 94. 
Midr. Teh. Ps. ii.). 

The destruction of Gog and Magog’s army im- 
plies not, as falsely stated by Weber (“ Altsynagogale 
Theologie," 1880, p. 369), followed by Bousset (“ Re- 
ligion des Judenthums,” p. 222), the extermination 
of the Gentile world at the close of the Messianic. 
reign, but the annihilation of the heathen powers 
who oppose the kingdom of God and the establish- 
ing of the Messianic reign (see Enoch, lvi.-lvii., 
according to which the tribes of Israel are gathered 
and brought to the Holy Land after the destruction 
of the heathen hosts; Sifre, Deut. 343; and Targ. 
Yer. to Num. xi. 26). 

The Gentiles who submit to the Law are expected 
to survive (Syriac Apoc. Baruch, lxxii. 4; Apoc. 
Abraham, xxxi.); and those nations that did not 
subjugate Israel will be admitted by the Messiah into 
the kingdom of God (Pesik. R. 1, after Isa. lxvi. 
23). The Messiah is called “Hadrach” (Zech. ix. 
1) as the one who leads the heathen world to repent- 
ance (11375), though he is tender to Israel and harsh 
toward the Gentiles (qm “m: Cant. R. vii. 5). "The 
loyalty of the latter will be severely tested (‘Ab. 
Zarah 9b e£ seq.), while during the established reign 
of the Messiah the probation time of the heathen will 
have passed over (Yeb. 24b). “A third part of the 
heathen world alone will survive” (Sibyllines, iii. 544 
et seg., v. 108, after Zech. xiii. 8; in Tan., Shofetim, 
ed. Buber, 10, this third part is referred to Isracl, 
which alone, as the descendants of the three patri- 
archs, willescape the fire of Gehenna). According to 
Syriac Apoc. Baruch, xl. 1, 2, it is the leader of the 
Gog and Magog hosts who will alone survive, to be 
brought bound before the Messiah on Mount Zion 
and judged and slain. According to II Esd. xiii. 
9 et seq., fire will issue forth from the mouth of the 


Messiah and consume the whole army- This indi- 


cates an identification of Gog and Magog with “the 
wicked one” of Isa. xi. 4, Interpreted as the per- 
sonification of wickedness, Angro-mainyush (see 
ARMILUS) In Midrash Wayosha‘ (Jellinek, * B. H.” 
i. 56) Gog is the leader of the seventy-two nations 
of the world, minus one (Israel, and makes war 
against the Most High; heis smitten down by God. 
Armilus rises as the last enemy of God and Israel. 
The great event preparatory to the reign of the 
Messiah is the gathering of the exiles, “kibbuz 
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valiyyot." This hope, voiced in Deut. xxx. 8; Isa. 
<i 19; Micah iv. 6, vii. 11; Ezek. xxxix. 27; Zech. xi. 
10-19 and Isa. xxxv. 8, is made espe- 
Gathering cially impressive by the description in 
of Isa. xxvii. 18 of the return of all the 
the Exiles. strayed ones from Assyria and Egypt, 
and by the announcement that "the 
Gentiles themselves shall carry Israel's sons and 
daughters on their arms to Jerusalem with presents 
for the Lord” (Isa. xlix. 22, 1x. 4-9, Ixvi. 20). It 
was accordingly dwelt upon as a miraculous act in 
the synagogal liturgy and song (Shemoneh ‘Esreh ; 
Meg. 172; Cant. xi. 1, xvii. 81), as well as in apoc- 
alyptie visions (Apoc. Abraham, xxxi. ; II Esd. xiii. 
13: Matt. xxiv. 81). God shall bring them back 
from the East and the West (Baruch, iv. 37, v. 5 et 
seq. ; Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxvi. 13; Tobit xiii. 18); 
Elijah shall gather them and the Messiah summon 
them together (Ecclus. [Sirach] xlviii. 10; Sibyl- 
lines, ii. 171-187; Cant. xvii. 26; Targ. Yer. to Ex. 
vi. 18, xl. 9-10, Num. xxiv. 7, Deut. XXX. 4, Jer. 
xxxiii. 13). In wagons carried by the winds the 
exiles shall be borne along with a mighty noise 
(Enoch, lvii. 1 et seq. ; Zeb. 116a; Cant. R. and Hag- 
cadat Shir ha-Shirim to Cant. iv. 16; Midr. Teh. to 
Ps. Ixxxvii. 6), and a pillar of light shall lead them 
(Philo, * De Execrationibus,” 8-9). The Lost Ten 
Tribes shall be miraculously brought back across 
the mighty waters of the River Euphrates (II Esd. 
xiii. 89-47; Syriac Apoc. Baruch, Ixxvii.; Sanh. x. 
13: Tan., Mikkez and Shelah, i. 208, ii. 79, ed. 
‘Buber, after Isa. xi, 15; see ARZARETH; SAM- 
BATION; TEN TRIBES). 
The central place in the eschatological system is, 
as a matter of course, occupied by the advent of the 
Messiah. Nevertheless the days of 
The Days the Messiah (“yemot ha-Mashiah ”), 
of the the time when the prophetic predic- 
Messiah. tions regarding the reign of the de- 
scendant of David find their fulfilment, 
do not form the end of the world’s history, but are 
merely the necessary preparatory stage to the king- 
dom of God (“malkut shamayim”), which, when 
once established, will last forever (Dan. vii. 27; 
Sibyllines, iii. 47 e£ seg., 767 et seq. ; Mek., Beshallah, 
'Amalek,end). The Messiah is merely "the chosen 
one” (Enoch, xlv. 8, xlix. 2, li. 3 et seqg.); he causes 
the people to seek the Lord (Hosea iii. 5; Isa. xi. 9; 
Zech. xii. 8; Ezek. xxxiv. 94, xxxvii. 24 et seq.), and, 
as “the Son of God,” causes the nations to worship 
Him (Enoch, ev. 2; II Esd. viii. 28 et seq., xlii. 92- 
52, xiv. 9, after Ps. ii. 7, Ixxxix. 27 e£ seg.). The 
time of his kingdom is therefore limited according 
to some to three generations (Mek., 7.c., after Ex. 
xvii. 16, 97 99); according to others, to 40 or 70, 


to 865 or 400 years, or to 1,000, 9,000, 4.000, Or re 000 
years (Sanh. 99a, 97D, Pesik. R. 1, end; Miar. 


Tch. xe. 17); the number 400, however, based upon 
a combination of Gen. xv. 18 and Ps. xc. 15 (see 
Pesik. R. 1), is supported by II Esd. vii. 28 et seq., 
where itis positively stated that after his 400 years’ 
reign the Messiah will die to rise again, after the 
lapse of a week, with the rest of the righteous in the 
world’s regeneration, It is probably to emphasize 
his human character that the Messiah is frequently 
called the “Son of Man” (Dan. viii, 18; Enoch, xlvi. 
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2 et seq., xlviii. 2, lxii. 7; see MAN, Son OF). Foritis 
in order to fulfil the designs of God for Israel and 
the whole race of man that he is to appear as the 
triumphant warrior-king to subjugate the nations 
(Sibyllines, iii. 653-655), to lead in the war against 
Gog and Magog (II Esd. xiii. 82; Targ. Yer. to 
Num. xxiv. 17, 20), to annihilate all the powers of 
wickedness and idolatry, cleanse the Holy Land and 
city from all heathen elements, build the new house 
of the Lord “pure and holy," and become the Re- 
deemer of Israel (Syriac Apoc. Baruch, xxxix. 7 et 
seq., lxxii. 2; Cant. xvii. 21-30; Targ. Yer. to Gen. 
xlix. 11, Ex. xl. 9, Num. xi. 16, Isa. x. 27; comp. 
Philo, “De Praemiis et Poenis," with reference to 
Num. xxiv. 7): “he is to redeem the entire creation 
by chastising the evil-doers and making the nations 
from all the ends of the world see the glory of God ” 
(II Esd. xiii. 26-88; Cant. xvii. 31). “Free from 
sin, from desire for wealth or power, a pure, wise, 
and holy king imbued with the spirit of God, he 
will lead all to righteousness and holiness (Cant. 
xvii. 32-43; Sibyllines, iii. 49, v. 414 et seg. ; Test. 
Patr., Levi, 18; Midr. Teh. Ixxii. 12; Targ. Yer. to 
Gen. xlix. 12, and Isa. xi. 2, xli. 1). 

The Messianic time, accordingly, means first of all 
the cessation of all subjection of Israel by other 
powers (mavan yw, Ber. 84b; Sanh. 91b), while 
the kingdoms and nations will bring tributes to the 
Messiah (Pes. 118b; Gen. R. Ixxviii.; Tan., Yelam- 
denu, Shofetim ; Sibyllines, iii. 850, iv. 145, all based 
upon Ps. lxxii. 10 and Ixviii. 32); furthermore, it 
willbe a time of conversion of the heathen world to 
monotheism (Tobit xiv. 6; Sibyllines, iii. 616, 694, 
710 et seg. ; Enoch, xlviii. 4 e seg.; ‘Ab. Zarah 24a, 

after Zeph. iii. 9), though the Holy 

Time of Land itself will not be inhabited by 

Universal strangers (Cant. xvii. 28; Sibyllines, 
Peace. v. 264; Book of Jubilees, l. 5). Both 
earth and man will be blessed with 
wondrous fertility and vigor (Enoch, x. 17-19, 
“They will live until they have a thousand chil- 
dren”; Sibyllines, iii. 620 et seg., 743; Syriac Apoc. 
Baruch, xxix. 5; comp. Papias' description of the 
millennium given as coming directly from Jesus, in 
Irenæus, “Adversus Hereses,” v. 99, 9-4; Ket. 
111b; Shab. 80b, “The earth will produce new 
fruits daily, women will bear children daily, and the 
land will yield loaves of bread and garments of silk," 
all with reference to Ps. Ixxii. 16; Deut. xxxii. 1; 
Gen. xlix. 11; comp. Targ. Yer.). The days of the 
youth of the earth will be renewed; people will 
again reach the age of 1,000 years (Book of Jubilees, 
xxx. 97; comp. Isa. lxv. 20); the birth of children 
will be free from pain (Syriac Apoc. Baruch, Ix xiii. 
60, after Isa. xiii. 8; Philo, “De Praemiis et Poenis," 
15 et seq.) ; there will no longer be strife and iliness, 
plague or trouble. but peace. health, and jov (Enoch, 
x. 16-23; Bibyllines, lil, 371; Syriac Apoc, Baruch, 
lxxiii. 1-5). All physical ailments and defects will 
be healed (Gen. R. xcv.; Pesik. R. 42 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 177, note]; Midr. Teh. cxlvi. 8; Eccl. R. i. 
9. after Isa. xxxv. 6; comp. Matt. xi. 5). <A spiri- 
tual regeneration will also take place, and Israel's 
sons and daughters will prophesy (Num. R. xv., 
after Joel iii. 1 [ A. V. ii. 28], a passage which con- 
tradicts the statement of Bousset, l.e. p. 229). 
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The Messiah will furthermore win the heathen by 
the spirit of wisdom and righteousness which rests 
upon him (Sibyllines, iii. 780; Test. Patr., Levi, 18; 
Judah, 24; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 12 and Isa. xli. 
1) He will teach the nations the Noachian laws of 
humanity and make all men disciples of the Lord 
(Midr. Teh. xxi). The wonders of the time of 
Moses will be repeated on a larger scale in the time 
of the Messiah (Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, 8, after 
Micah vii. 15: comp. Hosea ii. i7; Targ. ; Tan., Bo, 

ed. Buber, 6). What Moses, the first 

Renewal redeemer, did is typical of what the 
of the Time Messiah as the last redeemer will do 

of Moses. (Eccl. R. i. 9. The redemption will 

be in the same month of Nisan and in 
the same night (Mek., Bo, 14); the same pillar of 
cloud will lead Isracl (Philo, “De Execrationibus,” 
8; Targ. Yer. to Isa. xxxv. 10): the same plagues 
will be sent upon Israel's foes (Tan., Wa'era, ed. 
Buber, 15; Bo, 6, 19; Midr. Wavosha'; Jellinek, 
" B. H." i. 45); the redeemer will ride on an ass (Zech. 
ix. 9; comp. Ex. iv. 20); manna will again be sent 
down from heaven (Ps. Ixxii. 16; comp. Ps. lxxviii. 
24; Syriac Apoc. Baruch, xxix. 8); and water rise 
from beneath by miraculous powcr (Joel iv. [A. V. 
ii.] 18; comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 15 et seg. ; Eccl. R. i. 9). 
Like Moses, the Messiah will disappear for 90 or 45 
days after his appearance (Pesik. R. 15; Pesik. v. 
49b, after Hosea v. 10). "Thesame number of people 
will be redeemed (Sanh. 111a) and the Song of Moses 
be replaced by another song (Mek., Beshallah, Shi- 
rah, 1; Rev. xv. 3). But, like Moses, the Messiah 
will die (II Esd. 7.e.); the opinion that the Messiah 
will not taste death (Midr. Teh. Ixxii. 17) seems to 
be of later origin, and will be discussed in connec- 
tion with the account of the Messiah from the tribe 
of Joseph or Ephraim (see below). 

Jewish theology always insisted on drawing a 
sharp line between the Messianic days and the final 
days of God's sole kingdom. Hence the character- 
istic baraita counting ten world-rulers, beginning 
with God before Creation, then naming: Nimrod, 
Joseph, Solomon, Ahab, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, 
Alexander the Great, the Messiah, and ending with 
God last as He was the first (Pirke R. El. xi.; Meg. 
lla is incomplete). There are, however, in the per- 
sonality of the Messiah supernatural elements 
adopted from the Persian Soshians (* Savior”) which 
lent to the whole Messianic age a specifically cosmic 
character. An offspring of Zoroaster, born miracu- 

lously by a virgin of a seed hidden in a 

The Cosmic lake for thousands of years, Soshians 
Characters is, together with a number of asso- 
of the cinfes, six, or seven, or thirty, to 
Messianic bring about the resurrection, slay 
Time. Angro-mainyush and his hosts of de- 
mons, judge the risen dead, giving 

cach his due reward, and finally renew the whole 
world (Bundahis, xxx.; Windisehmann. “Zoroas- 
trische Studien,” 1863, pp. 931 et seg. : Bocklen, “Die 
Verwandtschaft der Jiidischchristlichen mit der Par- 
sischen Eschatologie," 1902, pp. 91 ef seg.) Simi- 
larly, the Messiah is a being existing from before 
Creation (Gen. R. i.; Pesik. R. 33; Pirke R. El. 
iii.; Pes. 54a, based on Ps. lxxii. 17), and kept hid- 
den for thousands of years (Enoch, xlvi. 2 et seq., 
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xlviii. 6, Ixii. 7; II Esd. xii. 32, xiii. 26; Syriac Apoc, 
Baruch, xxix.; Midr. Teh. xxi; Targ. to Micah 
iv. 8). He comes “from a strange seed” (AMS yat: 
Gen, R. xxiii., with reference to Gen. iv. 25; Gen. 
R. li., with reference to Gen. xix. 94; Gen, R. 
Ixxxv.; Tan., Wayesheb, ed. Buber, 18, with ref- 
erence to Gen. xxxviii. 29; comp. Matt. i. 9); or 
from the North (mss, which may also mean “ con- 
cealment”: Lev. R. ix.; Num. R. xiii., after Isa. 
xli. 25; comp. John vii. 27). 

The Messiah’s immortal companions reappear with 
him (II Esd. xiii. 52, xiv. 9; comp. vi. 26). Derek 
Erez Zuta i. mentions nine immortals (see Kohler, in 
“J. Q. R.” v. 407-419, and comp. the transposed 
[hidden] righteous ones in Mandan lore; Brand, 
“Die Mandiische Religion,” 1889, p. 38). They are 
probably identical with “the righteous who raise the 
dead in the Messianic time” (Pes. 6Sa). Prominent 
among the companions of the Messiah are: (1) Elijah 
the prophet (see ELIJAN IN RABBINICAL LITERA- 
TURE), who is expected as high priest to anoint the 
Messiah (Justin, “ Dialogus cum Tryphone,” viii., 
xlix.; comp. Targ. to Ex. xl. 10; John i. 21); to 
bring about Israel's repentance (Pirke R. El. xliii.) 
and reunion (Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxx. 4; Sibyllines, 
v. 187 et seq.), and finally the resurrection of the dead 
(Yer. Shab. i. 5-38e; Shek. iii. 470; Agadat Shir 
ha-Shirim, ed. Schechter, to Cant. vii. 14); he will 
also bring to light again the hidden vessels of Moses’ 
time (Mek., Beshallah, Wayassa', 5; Syriac Apoc. 
Baruch, vi. 8; comp., however, Num. R. xviii: 
"the Messiah will disclose these”); (2) Moses, who 
will reappear with Elijah (Deut. R. iii.; Targ. Yer. 
to Ex. xii. 42; comp. Ex. R. xviii. and Luke ix. 80); 
(3) Jeremiah (II Macc. xv. 14; Matt. xvi. 14); (4) 
Isaiah (II Esd. ii. 18); (5) Baruch (Syriac Apoc. 
Baruch, vi. 8, xiii. 8, xxv. 1, xlvi. 2); (6) Ezra (II 
Esd. xiv. 9); (7) Enoch (Enoch, xc. 81; Evangelium 
Nicodemi, xxv.), and others (Luke ix. 8; comp. also 
Septuagint to Job, end). "The “four smiths” in the 
vision of Zech. ii. 8 (i. 20, R. V.) were referred by the 
habbis to the four chiefs, or associates, of the Mes- 
sianic time; Elijah and the Messiah, Melchizedek and 
the “Anointed for the War” (Messiah ben Joseph: 
Pesik. v. 51a; comp. Suk. 55b). The “seven shep- 
herds and the eight princes? (Micah v. 4 [A. V. 5]) 
are taken to be: Adam, Seth, Methuselah (Enoch was 
stricken from the list of the saints in post-Christian 
times), Abraham, Jacob, and Moses, with David in 
the middle, forming the set of “shepherds”; Jesse, 
Saul, Samuel (?), Amos (?), Igezekiah, Zedekiah, 
Elijah, and the Messiah, forming: the sct of “ princes” 
(Suk. 52b). These, fifteen in number, correspond 
to the fifteen men and women in the company of 
the Persian Soshians. The Coptic Elias Apocalypse 
(xxxvii, translated by Steindorf), speaks of sixty 
companions of the Messiah (see Bousset, Ze. p. 221). 

The origin and character of the Messiah of the 
tribe of Joseph, or Ephraim, are rather obscure. It 
seems that the assumed superhuman character of 
the Messiah appeared to be in conflict with the tra- 
dition that spoke of his death, and therefore the 
figure of a Messiah who would come from the tribe of 
Joseph, or Ephraim, instead of from Judah, and who 
would willingly undergo suffering for his nation and 
fall as vietim in the Gog and Magog war, was created 


ERE 
bv the haggadists (see Pesik. R.37; comp. 84). To 
him was referred the passage, “ They shall look unto 
him whom they have pierced and 
The mourn for him” (Zech. xii. 10, Hebr. ; 
Messiah of Suk. 52a), as well as the fifty-third 
the Tribe chapter of Isaiah (see Justin, “Dia- 
of Joseph. loguscum Try phone,” Ixviii. and xc. ; 
comp. Sanh. 98b, “ the Messiah's name 
is ‘The Leper’ [/ hiwwara’; comp. Isa. liii. 4]; the 
passage quoted in Martini, “Pugio Fidei,” p. 417, 
cited by Gfrórer [/.c. 267] and others, is scarcely 
xenuine; sce Eppstein, “Bereshit Rabbati,” 1888, p. 
94), The older haggadah referred also “the wild 
ox” who with his horns will “ push the people to the 
ends of the carth ” (Deut. xxxiii. 17, Hebr.) to the 
Ephraimite Messiah (Gen. R. Ixxv.; comp. Num. R. 
xiv.) The Messiah from the tribe of Ephraim falls in 
the battle with Gog and Magog, whereas the Messiah 
from the house of David kills the superhuman hos- 
tile leader (Angro-mainyush) with the breath of his 
mouth; then he is universally recognized as king 
(Suk. 52a; comp. Targ. Yer, to Ex. xl. 9, 11; Targ. 
to Isa. xi. 4, Cant. iv. 5; Sefer Zerubbabel, in Jel- 
linck, ^D. IL? ii. 56, where he is introduced with 
the name of Nehemiah b. Hushiel; comp. l.c. 60 ct 
seq., iii. 80 et seq.). 

*Qreat will be the suffering the Messiah of the 
tribe of Ephraim has to undergo for seven years at 
the hand of the nations, who lay iron beams upon 
him to crush him sothat his cries reach heaven; but 
he willingly submits for the sake of his people, not 
only tliose living, but also the dead, for all those who 
died since Adam ; and God places the four beasts of 
the heavenly throne-chariot at his disposal to bring 
about the great work of resurrection and regenera- 
tion against all the colestial antagonists" (Pesik. 
R. 86) The Patriarchs will rise from their graves 
in Nisan and pay homage to his greatness as the 
suffering Messiah, and when the nations (104 king- 
doms) put him in shackles in the prison-house and 
make sport of him, as is described in Ps. xxii. 8-16, 
God will address him with the words * Ephraim, My 
dear son, child of My comfort, I have great compas- 
sion on thee” (Jer. xxxi. 20, Hebr.), assuring him 
that “with the breath of his mouth he shall slay the 
wicked one” (Isa. xi. 4); and He will surround him 
with a sevenfold canopy of precious stones, place 
streams of wine, honey, milk, and baisam at his feet, 
fan him with all the fragrant breezes of paradise, and 
then tell the saints that admire and pity him that he 
has not gone through half the suffering imposed 
upon him from the world’s beginning (Pesik. R. 97). 
The haggadists, however, did not always clearly 
discriminate between the Ephraimite Messiah, who 
falls a victim, and the son of David, who is glorified 
as victor and receives the tributes of the nations 
(Midr. Teh, xviii. 5, where the former is meant as 
being the one “insulted” according to Ps. Ixxxix. 
51 [A. V. 52]; comp. Targ. Yer. to Num. xi. 26, and 
Midr. Teh. Ixxxvii. 6, where the two Messiahs are 
mentioned together) According to Tan. Yelamdenu, 
Shofetim (end), the nations will first bring tributes 
to the Messiah; then, seized by a spirit of confusion 
(*ruah tezazit"), they will rebel and make war 
against him; but he will burn them with the breath 
of his mouth and none but Israel will remain (that 
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is, on the battle-field: this is misunderstood by 


Weber, /.c. ; comp. II Esd. xiii. 9). 

In the later apocalyptic literature the Ephraimite 
Messiah is introduced by the name of Nehemiah ben 
Hushicl, and the victorious Messiah as Menahem ben 
‘Ammi El (“ Comforter, son of the people of God”: 
Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 56, 60 e£ al.). It appears that 
the esehatologists were anxious to discriminate be- 
tween the fourth heathen power personified in Edom 
(Rome) the wicked, over whom the Ephraimite Mes- 
siah alone is destined to carry victory (Pesik. R. 12; 
Gen. R. Ixxiii.; B. B. 193b), and the Gog and Magog 
army, over which the son of David was to triumph 
while the son of Ephraim fell (see Otot ba-Mashiah, 
Jelinek, Le.) While the fall of the wicked king- 
dom (Rome) was taken to be the beginning of the 
rise of the kingdom of God (Pesik. v. 51a), the belief 
was that between the fall of the empire of Edom — 
Rome and the defeat of the Gog and Magog army 
there would be a long interval (see Pesik. xxii. 148a; 
comp. Pesik. R. 37 (ed. Friedmann, 168b, note]). 

According to R. Eliezer of Modin (Mek., Beshal- 
lah, Wayassa‘, 4 [ed. Weiss, p. 58b, note]), the Mes- 
siah is simply to restore the reign of the Davidic 
dynasty (* malkut bet Dawid”; comp. Maimonides, 
Commentary to Sanh. xi.: “The Messiah, the son of 
David, will die, and his son and grandson will follow 
him”: on the other hand, Bahya ben Joseph in his 
commentary to Gen. xi. 11 says: “The Messiah will 
not die”); also * the Aaronitic priesthood and Levitic 
service." | 

The apocalyptic writers and many rabbis who 
took a less sober view of the Messianic future ex- 

pected a new Jerusalem built of sap- 

The New  phire, gold, and precious stones, with 

Jerusalem. gates, walls, and towers of wondrous 

size and splendor (Tobit xiii. 15, xiv. 
4; Rev. xxi. 9-21; Sibyilines, iii. 657 et seq., v. 290 
et seq., 420 ct seg. ; D. D. "35a; Pes. 50a; Pesik. xx. 
143a; Pesik. R. 62; Midr. Teh, ]xxxvii, in ac- 
cordance with Isa. liv. 11 et seg., Ix. 10; Hag. n. 6; 
Zech. ii. 8). The “new” or “upper Jerusalem ” 
(nbyi oy pbwy; Ta‘an 5a; Hag. 12b; Test. Patr., 
Dan. 5; Rev. xxi. 2, 10; Gal. iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22) 
seen in visions by Adam, Abraham, and Moses 
(Syriae Apoc. Baruch, iv. 2-6) will in the days of 
the Messiah appear in all its splendor (1I Esd. vii. 
96. x. 50 et seq. ; Syriac Apoc. Baruch, xxxii, 4); it 
will be reared upon the top of all the mountains of 
the earth piled one upon the other (Pesik. xxi. 144b, 
after Isa. ii. 2). 

This expectation of course includes a “heavenly 
temple,” “mikdash shel ma/alah ” (Enoch, xc. 29 et 
seq.; comp. Hag. l.e.; Pes. 54, after Jer. xvii. 12). 
The more sober view is that the Messiah will replace 
the polluted temple with a pure and holy one (Enoch, 
liii. 6, xc. 28, xci. 13; Sibyllines, jii. 77b; Psalms of 
Solomon x vii. 80; comp. Lev. R. ix.: “Coming from 
the North, the Messiah will erect the temple in the 
South”). The sacred vessels of the Tabernacle of 
Moses’ time, hidden ever since, are expected to reap- 
pear (II Macc. ii. 4-8; Syriac A poc. Baruch, vi. 1-10; 
Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 1; apocry phical Masseket Kelim; 
Yoma 59b; Tan., Wayehi, ed. Buber, 3; comp. Jose- 
phus, “ Ant.” xviii. 4, § 1). There will be no sin any 
more, for *the Lord will shake the land of Israel and 
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cleanse it from all impurity” (Pirke R. El. xxxiv. 
21, after Job xxxviii. 13). “The Messianic time 
will be without merit [“zekut”] and without guilt 
[^hobah"] (Shab. 151b). Yet “only the select ones 
will be allowed to go up to the new Jerusalem ” (B. 
B. 75b). 

Whereas the Babylonian schools took it for 
granted that the Mosaic law, and particularly the 
sacrificial and priestly laws, will be fully observed 
in the Messianic time (Yoma 5b e£ al.), the view 
that a new Law of God will be proclaimed by the 
Messiah is occasionally expressed (Eccl. R. ii. 1; Lev. 
R. xiii., according to Jer. xxxi. 32)— 
“the thirty commandments” which 
comprise the Law of humanity (Gen. 
R. xcviiL) “Ye will receive a new 
Law from the Elect One of the righteous" (Targ. 
to Isa. xii. 3. The Holy One will expound the 
new Law to be given by the Messiah (Yalk. ii. 296, 
to Isa, xxvi.); according to Pes. xii. 107a, He will 
only infuse new ideas (^ hiddush debarim ”); or the 
Messiah will take upon himself the kingdom of 
the Law and make many zealous followers thereof 
(Targ. to Isa. ix. 5 e£ seq., and liii. 11-12). “There 
will be a new covenant which shall not be broken” 
(Sifra, Behukkotai, ii, after Jer. xxxi. 32). The 
dietary and purity laws will no longer be in force 
(Lev. R. xxii.; Midr. Teh. cxlvii., ed. Buber, note; 
R. Joseph said: “ All ceremonial laws will be abro- 
gated in the future” [Nid. 61b]; this, however, re- 
fers to the time of the Resurrection). 

Resurrection formed part of the Messianic hope 
(Isa. xxiv. 19; Dan. xii. 2). Martyrs for the Law were 
specially expected to share in the future glory of 
Israel (II Macc. vii. 6, 9,23; Book of Jubilees, xxiii. 
90), the term for having a sharein the future life being 
“to inherit the land ” (Kid. i. 10). The Resurrection 
was therefore believed to take place solely in the 
Holy Land (Pesik. R. 1; the “land of the living” in 
Ps. cxvi. 9 means “the land where the dead live 
again”), Jerusalem alone is the city whose dead will 
blossom forth as the grass, for those buried elsewhere 
will be compelled to creep through holesin the ground 
to the Holy Land (Ket. 3b; Pesik. R. Le). From 
this point of view the Resurrection is accorded only 
to Israel (Gen. R. xiii) The great trumpet blown 
to gather the tribes of Israel (Isa. xxvii. 18) will also 
rouse the dead (Ber. 15b; Targ. Yer. to Ex. xx. 15; 
II Esd. iv. 28 et seg. ; I Cor. xv. 52; I Thess. iv. 16). 

The Last Judgment precedes the Resurrection. 
Judged by the Messiah, the nations with their guard- 
ian angels and stars shall be cast into Gehenna. 
According to Rabbi Eleazar of Modi‘im, in answer to 
the protests of the princes of the seventy-two na- 
tions, God will say, “Let each nation go through 
the fire together with its guardian deity,” when 
Israel alone will be saved (Cant. R. ii. 1). This gave 
rise to the idea adopted by Christianity, that the 
Messiah would pass through Hades (Test. Patr., Ben- 
jamin, 9; Yalk., Isa. 359: see Eppstein, “ Bereshit 
Rabbati,” 1888, p. 81). The end of the judgment 
of the heathen is the establishment of the kingdom 
of God (Mek., Beshallah, ‘Amalek). The Messiah 
will cast Satan into Gehenna, and death and sorrow 
flee forever (Pesik. R. 36; sce also ANTICHRIST ; 
ARMILUS; BELIAL). 


A New 
Law. 


In later times the belief in a universal Resurrection 
became general. “All men as they are born and 
die are to rise again," says Eliezer ben Kappar 
(Abotiv.). 'The Resurrection will occur at the close 
of the Messianic era (Enoch, xcviii. 10). Death will 
befall the Messiah after his four hundred years’ 
reign, and all mankind and the world will lapse into 
primeval silence for seven days, after which the 
renewed earth will give forth its dead and God will 
judge the world and assign the evil-doers to the 
pit of hell and the righteous to paradise, which is 


on the opposite side (II Esd. vii. 26-86). Al evil- 
doers meet with everlasting punishment. It was a 


matter of dispute between the Shammaite R. Eliezer 
and the Hillelite R. Joshua whether the righteous 
among the heathen had a share in the future world 
or not (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 2), the dispute hinging on 
the verse *the wicked shall return to Sheol, and all 
the Gentiles that forget God” (Ps. ix. 18 [A. V. 17], 
Hebr.) The doctrine “ All Israelites have a share in 
the world to come" (Sanh. xi. 1) is based upon Isa. 
Ix, 21: “Thy people, all of them righteous, shall in- 
herit the land” (Hebr.). At first resurrection was 
regarded as a miraculous boon granted only to the 
righteous (Test. Patr., Simeon, 6; Luke xiv. 14), 
but afterward it was considered to be universal in 
applieation and connected with the Last Judgment 
(Slavonic Enoch, Ixvi. 5; comp. second blessing of 
the ^Shemoneh 'Esreh") Whether the process of 
the formation of the body at the Resurrection is the 
same as at birth is a matter of dispute between the 
Hillelites and Shammaites (Gen. R. xiv.; Lev. R. 
xiv.). For the state of the soul during the death of 
the body see IMMORTALITY and Sout. 
Owing to the gradual evolution of eschatological 
conceptions, the Rabbis uscd the terms, “‘olam 
ha-ba” (the world to come), '*1e-'atid 
Regenera- la-bo" (in the coming time), and “ ye- 
tion of mot ha-Mashiah” (the Messianic days) 
the World. promiscuously or often without clear 
distinction (see Geiger, * Lesestücke 
aus der Mischnah,” p. 41; idem, “Jud. Zeit.” iii. 159, 
iv. 124). Thus, for instance, the question is dis- 
cussed whether there will be death for the Gentiles 
“in the coming time" or not (Gen. R. xxvi.). R. Elea- 
zar of Modi'im, of the second century (Mek., Beshal- 
lah, Wayassa', ed. Weiss, p. 59, note) distinguishes 
between the Messianic time (^ malkut bet Dawid”), 
the “‘olam ha-ba” (the future world), which is that 
of the souls, and the time of the Resurrection, which 
he calls “‘olam hadash” (the new world, or world 
of regeneration). This term, used also in the * Kad- 
dish ” prayer * Le-Hadata ‘Alma” (The Renewal of 
the World), is found in Matt. xix. 28 under the Greek 
name «aAwyéveote: “In the regeneration when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory ” and 
judge the world in common with the twelve Apos- 
tles (for the last words see the twelve judges for 
the twelve tribes of Israel in Testament of Abra- 
ham, A. 18, and compare the seventy elders around 
the seat of God in heaven in Lev. R. xi.) 
Concerning this regeneration of the world Pirke 
R. El. i. says, with reference to Isa. xxxiv. 4, li. 6, 
Ixv. 17; Hosea vi. 2: “Heaven and earth, as well as 
Israel, shall be renewed; the former shall be folded 
together likea book ora garment and then unfolded, 
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and Israel, after having tasted death, shall rise again 
on the third day.” “All the beauty of the world 
which vanished owing to Adam's sin, will be re- 
stored in the time of the Messiah, the descendant of 
Perez [Gen. R. xii.]—the fertility of the earth, the 
wondrous size of man [Sitra, Behukkotai, 1-2], the 
splendor of sun and moon" (Isa. xxx. 26; Targ. to 
II Sam. xxiii. 4; comp. Apoc. Mosis, 36). Ten 
things shall be renewed (according to Ex. R. xv.; 
comp. Tan., Wayiggash, ed. Buber, 9): The sun and 
moon shall regain their splendor, the former endowed 
with healing powers (Mal. iii. 20 [A. V. iv. 2]); the 
fountains of Jerusalem shall flow, and the trees grow 
(Ezek, xlvii. 12); desolate cities like Sodom shall rise 
from their ruins (Ezek. xvi. 55); Jerusalem, rebuilt of 
precious stones, shall shine like the sun (Isa. liv. 11 
et seq.); peace shall reign among the beasts (Isa. xi. 
7); and between them and Israel (Hosea ii. 20 [A. V. 
18]; weeping and death shall cease (Isa. 1xv. 19, 
xxv, 8-10); joy only shall reign (Isa. xxxv. 10); the 
“yeger ha-ra‘” (evil desire) shall be slain by God 
(Suk, 52a). This regeneration of the world is to be 
brought about by a world-conflagration (“mabbul 
shel esh ” = “a floor of fire” = éxtbpwore: Sibyllines, 
iii, 542, 689; iv. 174; ii. 296; Hippolytus, " Refutatio 
Omnium Heresium,” ix. 80). This view, bor- 
rowed from the Stoics, is based upon Isa. xxxiv. 4 
(comp. Bousset, “ Der Antichrist,” p. 159), In this 
world-conflagration Belial himself will be consumed 
(Sibyllines, iii. 73; compare the burning up of the 
primeval serpent Gohithar in Bundahis, xxx. 81). 
Thus the fire of Gehenna which consumes the wicked 
angels and the stars (Enoch, xc. 24 et seq., et al.) was 
turned into a cosmic force bringing about the world’s 
renewal. 

The Messianic kingdom, being at best of mere 
earthly splendor, could not form the end, and so the 
Great Judgment was placed at its close and following 
the Resurrection. Those that would not accept the 

belief in bodily resurrection probably 
The Last dwelt with greater emphasis on the 
Judgment. judgment of the souls after death (see 
ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF; PHILO; 
SaDDUCEES; WisDoM, Boox oF). J ewish eschatol- 
ogy combined the Resurrection with the Last Judg- 
ment: “God summons the soul from heaven and 
couples it again on earth with the body to bring 
man to judgment” (Sanh. 91b, after Ps. 1. 4). In 
the tenth week, that is, the seventh millennium, in 
the seventh part, that is, after the Messianic reign, 
there will be the great eternal judgment, to be fol- 
lowed by a new heaven with the celestial powers in 
sevenfold splendor (Enoch, xci. 15; comp. Ixxxiv. 4, 
xciv. 9, xcviii. 10, civ. 5). On “the day of the Great 
Judgment” angels and men alike will be judged, 
and the books opened in which the deeds of men 
are recorded (lxxxi. 4, Ixxxix. 70 et seq., XC. 20, ciii. 
3 et seq., civ. 1, cviii. 8) for life or for death; books 
in which all sins are written down, and the treasures 
of righteousness for the righteous, will be opened on 
that day (Syriac Apoc. Baruch, xxiv. 1 “All the 
secret thoughts of men will then be brought to 
light." “Not long-suffering and mercy, but rigid jus- 
tice, will prevail in this Last Judgment ”. Gehenna 
and Paradise will appear opposite each other for the 
one or the other to enter (II Esd. vii. 33 e£ seq.). 
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This end wil come “through no one but God 
alone” (ib. vi. 6). “No longer will time be granted 
for repentance, or for prayer and intercession by 
saints and prophets, but the Only One will give 
decision according to His One Law, whether for 
life or for everlasting destruction” (Syriac Apoc. 
Baruch, Ixxxv. 9-12). The righteous ones will be 
recorded in the Boox or Lire (Book of Jubilees, 
xxx. 22, xxxvi 10; Abot ii. 1; “Shepherd of 
Hermas,” i. 32; Luke x. 20; Rev. iii. 5, xiii. 8, xx.15). 
The righteous decds and the sins will be weighed 
against each other in the scales of justice (Pesik. R. 
20; Kid. 40b) According to the Testament of 
Abraham (A. xiii), there are two angels, one on 
either side: one writes down the merits, the other 
the demerits, while Dokiel, the archangel, weighs the 
two kinds against each other in a balance; and an- 
other, Pyroel (“angel of fire”), tries the works of 
men by fire, whether they are consumed or not; 
then the just souls are carried among the saved ones; 
those found unjust, among those who will meet 
their punishment. Those whose merits and de- 
merits are equal remain in à middle state, and the 
intercession of meritorious men such as Abraham 
saves them and brings them into paradise (Testa- 
ment of Abraham, A. xiv.) According to the 
sterner doctrine of the Shammaites, these souls must 
undergo a process of purgation by fire; *they enter 
Gehenna, swing themselves up again, and are 
healed." This view, based upon Zech. xiii. 9, seems 
to be something like the Christian purgatory. Ac- 
cording to the Hillelites, “He who is plenteous in 
mercy inclines the scale of justice toward mercy "— 
a view which shows (against Gunkel, “ Der Prophet 
Ezra,? 1900, p. 15) that Judaism believed in divine 
mercy independently of the Pauline faith (Tosef., 
Sanh. xiii. 3). As recorder of the deeds of men in 
the heavenly books, “ Enoch, the scribe of righteous- 
ness," is mentioned in Testament of Abraham, xi. ; 
Lev. R. xiv. has Elijah and the Messiah as heavenly 
recorders, a survival of the national Jewish escha- 
tology. 

There is no Scriptural basis for the belief in retri- 

bution for the soul after death; this. 

Gehenna. was supplied by the Babylonians and 
Persians, and received a Jewish color- 

ing from the word “ Gehinnom ” (the valley of Hin- 
nom), made detestable by the fires of the Moloch 
sacrifices of Manasseh (II Kings xxiii. 10). According 
to ‘Er, 19a, the smoke from subterranean fires came 
up through the earth in this place; “there are cast 
the spirits of sinners and blasphemers and of those 
who work wickedness and pervert the words of the 
Prophets ” (Enoch, cviii. 6). Gehinnom has a double 
purpose, annihilation (Enoch, xciv. 1 et seq.) and 
eternal pain (II Esd. vii. 96 e seq.). Gehinnom has 
seven names: “Sheol,” “Abbadon,” “ Pit of Corrup- 
tion,” “Horrible Pit,” “Mire of Clay,” “Shadow of 
Death,” and “ Nether Parts of the Earth” (Jonah ii. 
3; Ps. Ixxxviii. 12 [A.V. 11], xvi. 10, x1. 8 [A. V. 2], 
cvii.14; Ezek. xxvi. 20). Itis also called “ Tophet ” 
(Isa. xxx. 88). It has seven departments, one be- 
neath the other (Sotah 10b). There are seven kinds 
of pains (II Esd. vii. 81 et seq.). According to rab- 
binical tradition, thieves are condemned to fill an un- 
fillable tank; the impure sink into a quagmire; those 
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that sinned with the tongue are suspended thereby ; 
some are suspended by the fect, hair, or eyelids; 
Others eat hot coals and sand; others are devoured 
by worms, or placed alternately in snow and fire. On 
Sabbath they are respited (see Duman). These con- 
ceptions, ascribed chiefly to Joshua ben Levi, have 
their parallel in the apocalyptic literature appropri- 
ated by the Christian Church (see GzngxxA). The 
punishment of the wicked endures twelve months, 
according to R. Akiba; the generation of the Flood 
will in time be released (Gen. R. xxviii.), but the 
punishment of those who have led others into heresy 
or dealt treacherously against the Law will never 
cease (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 5). 
The Garden of Eden is called the * Garden of 
Righteousness” (Enoch, xxxii. 8), being no longer 
an earthly paradise (čb. lx. 8, lxi. 12, 
Gan ‘Eden. lxx. 3). It is above the earth, and its 
inhabitants are “clothed with gar- 
ments of light and eternal life, and eat of the tree of 
life” (2d, lviii. 8) in the company of the Lord and 
His anointed. In Slavonic Enoch its place is in the 
third heaven; its four streams pour out honey and 
milk, oil and wine (compare Sibyllines, ii. 818). It 
is prepared for the “righteous who suffer innocently, 
who do works of benevolence and walk without 
blame before God.” It has been created since the 
beginning of the world, and will appear suddenly 
at the Judgment Day in all its glory (II Esd. vi. ; 
comp. Pes. 54a) The righteous dwell in those 
heights where they enjoy the sight of the heavenly 
"hayyot? that carry God's throne (Syriac Apoc. 
Daruch, H. 11) As the wicked have a sevenfold 
pain the righteous have a sevenfold joy (II Esd. vii. 
88 et seg.). There are seven divisions for the right- 
eous, Which shine like the sun (Judges v. 31; comp. 
Matt. xiii. 48), the moon (Ps. Jxxxix. 87), the fir- 
mament (Dan. xii. 8), lightnings, torches (Nahum 
ii. 5 [A. V. 4]), and lilies (Ps. xlv. 1, Hebr.). Each 
of these divisions is placed differently before the face 
of God. Each of the righteous will have a mansion, 
and God will walk with them and lead them in a 
dance (Yer. Meg. ii. 73b). See EDEN, GARDEN or. 
According to Ascensio Isai, viii. 26, ix. 18, xi. 
40, the righteous on the arrival of the Messiah re- 
ceive in the seventh heaven garments of light as well 
as crowns and thrones. No small part in the future 
bliss is played by the eating of the heavenly bread 
or manna (Sibylines, Proomium, 87; Hag. 12b; 
Tan., Beshallah, ed. Buber, p. 21; comp. “the 
mysterious food,” II Esd. ix. 19), the ambrosial milk 
and honey (Sibyllines, ii. 818, iii. 146), and, accord- 
ing to R. Joshua b. Levi, “the wine prepared from 
the beginning of the world” (Ber. 84b; comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 29). The very name for the highest bliss.of 
the future is *the banquet? (Abot iii. 16), which is 
the same as “sitting at the table of the Messiah” 
(Rev. xix. 9; Luke xiii. 28-29, xxii. 
90, etal.) It is called in rabbinical 
literature * se*uddat ha-liwyatan ” (the 
banquet of the leviathan), that is to 
say, in accordance with Job xl. 80 (A. V. xli. 6) 
the “ha-barim, or pious ones, shall hold their meal 
overit? (see LEVIATHAN). Itseems that the Persian 
ox, " hadhayos,? whose marrow imparts immortali Ly 
to the eater (Bundahis, xxx. 25), gave rise to the idea 
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of the behemoth and leviathan meal which is dwelt 

on in Enoch, Ix. 7 et seg. ; Syriae Apoc. Baruch, xxix. 

4; II Esd. vi. 52; Targ. Yer. to Num. xi. 26, Ps. civ. 

20; B. B. 74b; Tan., Beshallah, at end. 

Dut while this eudemonistic view is the popular 
one, based upon Isa. Ixv. 18 and Ps. xxiii. 5 (Num. 
R. xxi.), there is also the higher and more spiritual 
view taught by Rab: “In the world to come there 
is neither eating, drinking, nor procreation, neither 
barter nor envy, neither hatred nor strife; but the 
righteous sit with their crowns on thoir heads and 
enjoy the splendor of the Shekinah; for it is said: 
‘And they saw God and did eat and drink’: that 
is, their sceing God was meat and drink to them” 
(Ber. 17a). More characteristic still is the view of 
Rab’s Palestinian contemporary R. Johanan: All the 
bliss for the future promised by the Prophets refers 
only to the Messianic time, whereas in regard to that 
which is in store for the righteous in the world to 
come it is said: " No eye hath seen it beside thee, O 
God” (Isa. Ixiv. 3 [A. V. 4]; Ber. 84b; comp., how- 
ever, Ex. R. xlv., at end, according to which God 
showed to Moses all the treasures in store for the doers 
of benevolent works) The New Testament sentence, 
“Many shall be last [there] that are first [herc], and 
first [there] that are last [here]? (Matt. xix. 80, 
Greek), finds its explanation in the saying of a son of 
R. Joshua b. Levi: “A contrary order of things I 
have seen in the world beyond: the high in station are 
low there, the lowly are placed on high” (Ber. 50a). 

Only in the esoteric Essene circles whence the 
apocalyptic literature emanated were attempted all 
the elaborate descriptions of paradise that found 
their way into the Midrash Konen, the Ma‘asch Gan 
‘Eden, and similar midrashim of the geonic time 
given in Jellinek's * B. IL" ii. 28, 52 e£ seg. ; lii. 181, 
191 e£ scg.; but these descriptions can be traced 
through early Christian back to Jewish sources (sce 
“J. Q. R.” vii. 095). Mystics like Nahmanides in 
his “Sha‘ar ha-Gemul? adopted these views; Mai- 
monides and his school rejected them. The whole 
eschatological system of retribution through para- 
dise and hell never assumed in Judaism the char- 
acter of a dogmatic belicf, and Talmudic Judaism 
boldly transferred the scene of the heavenly judg- 
ment from the hereafter to the annual Day of Judg- 
ment at the beginning of the year (R. H. 10b; 
sce NEw-YEAR) For Samaritan eschatology see 
SAMARITANS. 

The account above deals only with the carly stages 
of the Jewish eschatological views, roughly speak- 
ing, down to the end of the Talmudic period. For 
later development and present-day views sce Iw- 
MORTALITY; JUDGMENT, Day or; Messtam; Resur- 
RECTION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 406—556, Where an 
extensive literature is given; Bousset, Die Religion des Ju- 
dentlnuns im Neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, pp. 199-273, 473- 
483, Berlin, 1908: Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine 
of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Chris- 
tianity, London, 1899; E. Bócklen, Dic Verwancdtschaft der 
Jiidisch-Christlichen mit der Parsischen Eschatologie, 
Göttingen, 1902; Hastings, Dict. Bible; Cheyne and Black, 
Lneye. Bihl; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Auferstehung, 
Wiederhelebung der Todten, Messianische Zeit, Paradies 
Zukunftsmahl; Weber, System der Altsynagogalen Pales- 
tinischen Theologie, pp. 822-386, Leipsic, 1880 (to be consulted 
with caution); Drummond, Jewisk Messiah, London, 1877: 


P. Volz, Jüdische Eschatologie von Daniel Lis Akiba, 
Leipsic, 1903. K 
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ESCUDERO, LORENÇO (ABRAHAM IS- 
RAEL; identical with BRAHAM GHER- 
PEREGRINO): Spanish poct; born at Cordova 
of Marano parentage; died about 16593. After his 
conversion to Judaism he lived in great poverty in 
Amsterdam. The Marquis of Caracena, then gov- 
ernor of Flanders, urged him to return to Christian- 
ity; but, though tempted by the offer of rewards, 
he steadily refused. After his death he was eulo- 
sized by De Barrios in verse. Escudero is supposed 
to be the author of the apologetic “Fortaleza del 
[udaismo, y Confusion del Estrafio” (without date 
or place), of which a poor Italian translation enti- 
tled “Fortezza dell’ Ebraismo, e Confusione dell’ 
Estranco," and a Hebrew translation by Mordecai 
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Eschatology s 
Esdras 


SARIPATI N T Rl RIT FEE OT ED 


(Judges v. 15; I Sam. xxxi. 7; I Chron. x. 7. The 
central portion of the plain was called “the valley 
of Jezreel” (Josh. xvii. 10; Judges vi. 93; Hosea i. : 
5); and the portion on the south, “the valley of i 
Megiddon" (Zech. xii. 11; II Chron. xxxv. 22). : 
Its present name is Marj ibn-‘Amr. The plain is : 
bounded on the south by the mountains of Samaria, i 
on the north by the Galilean mountain, and on the east : 
by a low mountain-range. To the westward it is 25 ; i 
meters above sea-level; to the eastward, 120 meters. ; 

E. G. H. F. Bo. : 


BELAREN D 


ESDRAS, BOOKS OF: Apocryphal writings 
ascribed to Ezra. 
I Esdras: The apocryphal Book of Ezra, or, bet- 


PLAIN OF ESDRAELON, WITH MOUNT TABOR IN THE DISTANCE. 
(From a photograph by Bentils.) 


Luzzatto of Triest, under the title “ Zeriah Bet-El,” 

are extant in manuscript. 

3IBLIOGRAPITY : G. B. Rossi, Bibliotheca Judaica Antichris- 
tiana, pp. 58, 128; De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Wor- 
terbuch der Jüd. Schriftsteller, p. 259; Barrios. Relacion de 
los Poetas, pp. 54 et seq.; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. iv. 48, 
y. 131; Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 2553 idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 
Jud. p. 43; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2173, 1. 
D. M. K. 


ESDRAELON (ESRELON): The later Greek 
form of the more ancient Jezreel, and the name of 
the boundary-plain between the Ephraimitic and the 
Galilean mountain-chain (Judith i. 8). It is fre- 
quently spoken of as “the great valley ”—a desig- 
nation, however, not supported by Old Testament 
usage. In the latter it is referred to as “the land 
of the valley” (Josh. xvii. 16) or as “the valley ? 


ter, the “Greek Ezra” (Esdre Gricus), is called 
"Ecópac a’ in the Greek Bible, where it precedes the 
canonical books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 

Name and counted there as one book, "Ecópac p'. 
Versions. Intheold Latin Bible it was I Esdras ; 
but after Jerome, with his strong 

preference for the books preserved in Hebrew, had 
rejected it from the canon, it was usually counted 
as III Esdras: then either Ezra was I Esdras, and 
Nehemiah was II Esdras; or Ezra-Nehemiah was 
I Esdras, and ch. 1, 2 of the Apocalypse of Esdras was 
II Esdras. Sometimes, however, the Greek Ezra 
iscalled II Esdras: then Ezra-Nehemiah is ] Esdras, 
and the Apocalypse is III Esdras; or, as in the 
Ethiopie Bible, the latter is I Esdras, and Ezra- 
Nehemiah follows as III Esdras or as III and IV 


g 


Esdras 


Esdras. In the English Bible it is again entitled 
I Esdras ; here the canonical book retained the Hebrew 
form of its name, that is, “Ezra,” whereas the two 
apocryphal books, ascribed to the same author, re- 
ceived the title in its Grzeco-Latin form—" Esdras." 
In the ancient Latin version I Esdras has the sub- 
scription “De Templi Restitutione.” Two Latin 
translations were made: the “ Vetus Latina” (Itala) 
and the “Vulgate.” In Syriac the book is found 
only in the Syro-Hexaplar of Paul, Bishop of Tella 
(616-617), not in the older Peshitta. There are also 
an Ethiopic and an Armenian version. 

I Esdras may be divided into ten sections, eight 
of which are only excerpts from certain parts of 
II Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah: 

Ch. i. = II Chronicles Xxxv. 1-xxxvi. 21: Josiah’s Passover ; 
his death ; the history of Judah until the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem. Verses 21-22, however, are 
not found elsewhere, and are probably an ad- 
dition of the compiler. 

Ch. ii. 1-14 = Ezra i. 1-11: The edict of Cyrus. 

Ch. ii. 15-26 = Ezra iv. 7-24: First attempt to rebuild the 
Temple; intervention of the Samaritans. 

Ch. iii. 1-v. 3 = —— : Dispute of the three courtiers of Darius; 
the victory of the Jewish youth; decree of Darius that the Jews 
might return and that the Temple and the cult be restored. 

Ch. v. 4-6 — ——: Beginning of a list of exiles who returned 
with Zerubbabel. 

Ch. v. 7-78 = Ezra ii. 1-iv. 5: List of exiles who returned with 
Zerubbabel; work on the Temple; its interruption until the 
time of Darius. 

Ch. vi.-vii. 9 — Ezra v. 1-vi. 18: Correspondence between Si- 
sinnes and Darius concerning the building of the Temple ; com- 
pletion of the Temple. 

Ch. vii. 10-15 — Ezra vi. 19-22: Celebration of the Passover by 
the Jews '' of the Captivity " and those who had stayed in the 
land. 

Ch. viii. 1-bix. 36 = Ezra vii. l-x. 44: Return of exiles under 
Ezra; abolishment of mixed marriages. 

Ch. ix. 87-55 = Nehemiah vii. 73-viii. 12: The reading of the 
Law. 

It is evident that the compiler of I Esdras chose 
as a center the tale, commonly called the * Dispute 
of the Courtiers," of the contest among the three 
pages in waiting, and that he grouped around this 
tale several extracts from other writings with the in- 
tention of giving it its historical environment, The 
results of the contest were the restoration of the 
Temple and of the Jewish cult and community; 
and this is, indeed, the leading thought of the entire 
work. The events that led tothe destruction of the 
Temple are therefore given as an introduction, and 
after the restoration the doings of Ezra, of vital im- 
portance in the development of Judaism, are related. 

There are several discrepancies to be 

Purpose  notedin the different parts of the book, 

and Origin. first of all in the central episode. The 

story is that three pages of King 
Darius each agree to write “one thing that shall be 
strongest,” and to let King Darius bestow great 
honor on him whose answer is the wisest. The first 
writes “Wine”; thesecond, * The king”; the third, 
“Women, but above all things truth.” Then they 
explain their answers. The third, the victor, asks 
as reward the return of the Jews. Hisnameis given 
as “ Zerubbabel ” in iv. 18 and as “Joakim the son of 
Zerubbabel" in v. 5. The latter seems to be the 
original; at the same time the second part of his 
answer, "truth," seems to be an addition to the 
original story. Other discrepancies are found in the 
style of the different pieces and in their relative 
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value for the textual criticism of the originals, 
These facts indicate that several individuals must 
have worked over the book before it received its 
final shape. 

Since Josephus (c. 100 c.x.) made use of I Esdras, 
and since itis very likely that I Esdras iii. 1-2 was 
influenced by Esth. i. 14, the book was probably 
compiled in the last century before, or the first century 
of, the common era. It has no historical value, be- 
cause it bears every mark of a true midrash, in which 

the facts are warped to suit the pur- 

Date poseof the writer. "Theextracts from 

and Value. other Old Testament writings, how- 

ever, are valuable as witnesses of an 

old Greek translation of the Hebrew text, made prob- 

ably before the Septuagint (see Guthe in Kautzsch, 

“Die Apokryphen," i. 1 etseg., and P. Volz in Cheyne 
and Black, * Encyc. Bibl." ii. 1488-94). 

II Esdras: One of the most interesting and the 
profoundest of all Jewish and Christian apocaly pses 
is known in the Latin Bible as * Esdre Quartus.” 
The number, which usually is à part of the namoe, 
depends upon the method of counting the canonical 

Ezra-Nehemiah and the Greek Ezra: 
Name and the book is called “I Esdras" in the 
Versions. Ethiopie, “II Esdras" in late Latin 
manuscripts and in the English Bible, 
“III Esdras” in other Latin manuscripts. There is 
another division in Latin Bibles, separating II Es- 
dras into three parts, each with a separate number, 
of which the main part is ^ Esdrze Quartus." Greek 
Fathers quote it as "Ecópac ó IIpoórzc or '" Amoká viue 
"Ecópa. The most common modern name is “IV Es- 
dras.” Only ch. iii.-xiv., the original apocalypse, 
will be discussed here. The original was written in 
Hebrew, and then translated into Greek, as has been 
proved by Wellhausen, Charles, and finally by Gun- 
kel; but neither the Hebrew nor the Greek text is 
extant. From the Greek were made the following 
versions: (1) Latin, which is the basis of the English 
version; (2) Syriac; (8) Ethiopic; (4) and (5) two 
independent Arabic versions; (6) Georgian. The 
Armenian version differs from the others; whether 
it was made from the Syriac or from a separate 
Greek version has not yet been decided. The book 
consists of seven sections, called * vi- 
sions " since Volkmar (1868): 1-3 treat 
chiefly of religious problems; 4-6 con- 
sist mainly of eschatological visions; 7 tells of Ezra’s 
literary activity and death. 

First Vision (iii.-v. 19): ‘In the thirtieth year of the ruin of 
the city, I, Salathiel (the same is Esdras), was in Babylon, and 
lay troubled upon my bed.” Esdras asks God how the misery 
‘of Israel can be in keeping with divine justice. The answer is 
given by Uriel: God’s ways are unsearchable and the human 
mind can not grasp them; everything will be clear after the end 
of this world, which will soon come to pass. Then follows a 
description of the signs of the end. 

Second Vision (v. 20-vi. 84): Why is Israel delivered up to the 
heathen? The answer is similar to that of the first vision: 
Man can not solve the problem; the end is near. Its signs are 
again revealed. 

Third Vision (vi. 35-ix. 25): Why does Israel not yet possess 
the world? Answer: The present state is anecessary transition 
to the future. Then follows a detailed description of the fate 
of the wicked and the righteous: few will be saved ; Esdras in- 
tercedes for the sinners, but he is told that nobody will escape 
his destiny. 

Fourth Vision (ix. 26-x. 59): Vision of a woman mourning for 
her only son. Esdras pictures to her the desolation of Zion. 
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suddenly instead of the woman appears a * builded city." 
Uriel explains that the woman represents Zion. 

Fifth Vision (xi., xii): Vision of an eagle which has three 
heads, twelve Wings, and eight smaller wings "over against 
them," and which is rebuked by a lion and then burned. The 
eagle is the fourth kingdom seen by Daniel; the lion is the 
Messiah. 

sixth Vision (xiii.): Vision of a man who burns the multitude 
assaulting him, and then calls to himself another but peaceable 
multitude. The man is the Messiah; the first multitude are the 
sinners; the second are the Lost Tribes of Israel. 

seventh Vision (xiv.): The restoration of the Scripture. Es- 
dras; sitting under an oak, is addressed by God from a bush and 
told that he will soon be translated ; he asks for the restoration 
of the Law ; God commands him to proeure many tablets and 
five seribes and to tell the people to stay away for forty days. 
Esdras does so, and, after having received a wondrous drink, 
begins to dietate. Within forty days are written ninety-four 
hooks, of Which twenty-four, that is, the Hebrew canon, are to 
be published and seventy to be kept secret. Esdras’ translation 
is found only in the Oriental versions ; in the Latin it has been 
omitted, because ch. xv. and xvi. were added. 


The author wishes to console himself and his peo- 
ple ina time of great distress. He struggles with 
the deepest religious problems: What 

Purpose is the origin of suffering and evil in 
and Origin. the world? Why does the All-Right- 

eous create men, who He knows will 
suffer, or will do wrong and therefore perish? Why 
does man possess the mind or reason which makes 
him conscious of these things? "Throughout these 
struggles the writer strives for assurance of salva- 
tion. Since this is reserved for some future era, he 
lays much stress on eschatology. Confidence in 
God's justice underlies all his thoughts. 

It has been questioned whether this apocalypse 
was written by one author. Kalisch (^ Das 4te Buch 
Esra,” Gottingen, 1889) tried to prove that it had five 
different sources; his views were largely adopted by 
De Faye and by Charles. But Gunkel rightly calls 
attention to the fact that the uniform character of 
the book forbids its reduction to several independ- 
ent documents, and that its repetitions and slight 
discrepancies are a peculiarity of the author in deal- 
ing with his complicated problems. Closely akin 
to this book is the Apocalypse of BARUCH; it has 
therefore been suggested that both might have been 
written by the same author. Although this can 
not be proved, it is at least certain that both books 
were composed at about the same time, and that one 
of them was the prototype of the other. 

Since the eagle in the fifth vision undoubtedly 
represents the Roman empire, most critics agree- 

ing that the three heads are Vespa- 

Date and sian, Titus, and Domitian, and since 

Value. the destruction of Jerusalem so oft- 

en referred to must be that by Titus 

in 70 C.E., the book must date from the last quarter 
of the first century—probably between 90 and 96. 

II Esdras isa characteristic example of the growth 
of apocalyptic literature: the misery of the present 
world leads to the secking of compensation in the 
happiness of the future. But besides its historical 
value, this book is an unusually important monu- 
ment of religious literature for all times. 

Additions: Ch. i. and ii. of the Latin and English 
versions are of Christian origin (probably second 
century), and describe the rejection of the Jews in 
favor of the Christians. Ch. xv. and xvi, which 
predict wars and rebuke sinners at length, may be 
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Jewish; they date from the middle or the second 

half of the third century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 1898, iii. 246-250 (con- 
tains a complete bibliography); Gunkel, in Kautzsch, Apokry- 
pee etc., ii. 381 et seq.; idem, Der Prophet Esra, Tübingen, 
G. E. Lr. 
The author of II Esdras, also called “the prophet 

Ezra," in all probability, as shown by Wellhausen 

(* Skizzen und Vorarbeiten," vi. 248 et seq.), had be- 

fore him the Baruch Apocalypse, written under the 

impression of the destruction of the Temple by the 

Romans; he reasons more on the general problems 

of sin and death and on the design of God regarding 

the few that are saved than on the national prob- 
lem of Israel's adversity and the prosperity of the 
heathen. In the controversy between the schools 
of Shammai and of Hillel as to whether, in view of 
the prevalence of sin and sorrow, *it is good for man 
to be born or not ” (8133 Now say ond ab; ‘Er. 
13b), the author sides with the pessimistic view of 
the former: “It would be better if we were not born 
than to live in sin and suffer, not knowing why " 
(IL Esd. iv. 12). In the same light he views the 
final judgment of man by God. “The germ of evil 
sown into man by the first sin of Adam" (Sey "^nm? 
wn; ‘Ab. Zarah 22b) results in sin and damnation 
for the great majority of men—indeed, there is no 
man who sinneth not—and makes the human des- 
tiny far inferior to that of the animal, which needs 

not fear the great Judgment Day (II Esd. vii. 45 

[R. V. 115] e£ seq. ; viii. 35). The author recognizes 

God's love for all His creatures (viii. 47), in spite of 

the fact that greater is the number of those lost than 

of those that are saved (ix. 15), but for him the end 
must be unrelenting justice and no mercy nor any in- 
tercession of saints; truth and righteousness alone 
must prevail (vii. 32-38 [R. V. 109-115]. Here, too, 
the author differs from the Hillelites, who teach that 
those souls whose merits and demerits are equal are 
saved by the mercy of God (who inclines the scale 
toward mercy), and sides with the Shammaites, who 
claim that these souls must go through the purga- 
tory of the Gehenna fire before they areadmitted into 
paradise (Sanh. xiii. 4; R. H. 16b). In another re- 

spect II Esdras (see iii. 80, ix. 99 e£ seq., xii. 94, xiii. 97 

et seq.) manifests the spirit of the Shammaites in find- 

ing Messianic salvation granted only to the remnant 
of Israel, for it is Eliezer the Shammaite who, in 
opposition to the school of Hillel, denies all Gentiles 

a share in the world to come (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 2). 
In regard to the return of the Lost Ten Tribes, also, 

the author shares the view of Eliezer, in opposition 

to Akiba, that they will take part in the Messianic 
redemption, and the very name for the land of the 
exile of the Ten Tribes used by him, but obviously 
misunderstood by the translator, rests on the same 

Biblical words referred to by the two tannaim— 

“erez aheret ” (another land ; Deut. xxix. 27; II Esd. 

xiii. 45, comp. 40; Sanh. x. 3; see ARZARETH), 
The length of the Messianic time is stated to be 400 

years (II Esd. vii. 28: this is based upon Ps. xc. 15 

and Gen. x. 13; comp. Sanh. 99a; Pesik. R. 1). Espe- 

cially significant is the apocalyptic sign for the Mes- 
sianic era taken from Gen. xxv. 26, R. V. (*His 

[Jacob's] hand had hold on Esau's heel "), which is 

interpreted: *'The end of Esau's [Edom's] reign will 
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form the beginning of Jacob’s—that is, the Mes- 
siah's—kingdom " (II Esd. vi. 8, exactly as in Gen. 
R. ]xiii.; comp. Yalk.) For other parallels to rab- 
binical sayings of the first century see Rosenthal, 
"Vier Apocryphische Bücher aus der Zeit und 
Schule R. Akiba's," 1885, pp. 89-71. Rosenthal also 
thinks (2d. p. 40) that the five sages who durin g forty 
days put into writing the twenty-four canonical and 
seventy hidden (apocryphal) books dictated by Ezra 
under inspiration (II Esd. xiv. 23-46) reflect the 
work of the five disciples of Johanan ben Zakkai. 
K. 


ESHCOL: 1. Brotherof Mamreand Aner. The 
three brothers were princes of the Amorites and 
allies of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 18), whom they sup- 
ported in his expedition against Chedorlaomer. 

2. The valley from which the spies cut the large 
cluster of grapes which they carried back to the 
camp of the Israelites as a proof of the fruitfulness 
of the land (Num. xiii. 28 e£ seq., xxxii. 9; Deut. i. 
41). They entered this valley from Hebron; hence 
it lay in the vicinity of that city. To the north 
of the present E]-Khalil there is a Wadi Tuffah, 
which is still famous for the size of its grapes. In 
Num. xiii. 24 it is said that at the time of Moses the 
valley received the name of “Eshcol” (grape) be- 
cause of the cluster which had been found there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edward Robinson, Biblical Researches, i. 856. 

E. G. H. 

ESHTAOL Ousnwe) : A town in the lowland 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 83), generally mentioned in 
company with Zoreah, both towns being allotted to 
Dan out of Judah (ib. xix. 41). Between these two 
towns there was a place named “ Mahaneh-dan,? 
the scene of Samson's boyhood and place where the 


“Spirit of the Lord began to move him at times?” 
(Judges xiii. 20). 

E. G., H, M. SEL. 

ESHTEMOA or ESHTEMOH (vont, 
MONWN): A town in Judah allotted with its suburbs 
to the priests (Josh. xv. 50, xxi. 14; I Chron. vi. 57). 
David frequented this place during his wanderings 
(I Sam. xxx. 28). It is known now under the name 
of " Al-Samu‘a,” a village seven miles south of He- 
bron (Robinson, * Biblical Researches in Palestine," 
ii. 626). In I Chron. iv. 17 “Eshtemoa” may be 
taken either for a person or for a city, but in verse 
19 " Eshtemoa " certainly represents a person. 

E. G, H. M. SEL. 


ESKELES, BERNHARD, FREIHERR 
VON: Austrian financier; born at Vienna 1758; 
died at Hietzing, near Vienna, Aug. 7, 1889, He 
was the posthumous son of Rabbi Berush Eskeles, 
At an early age he went to Amsterdam, where he en- 
tered a commercial house, of which he became man- 
ager at the age of seventcen, but met with reverses, 
and lost the fortune which his father had left to him. 

In 1774 he returned to Vienna, married a dau ghter 
of Daniel Itzig of Berlin, and entered the business 
of his brother-in-law Arnstein, with whom he estab- 
lished the banking-house of Arnstein and Eskeles, 
which came into great prominence during the Con- 
gress of Vienna. At this period Eskeles' drawing- 
room was the rendezvous of men like Talleyrand, 
Wellington, Castlereagh, Hardenberg, and Theodor 
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Körner. Eskeles' name is often mentioned in the 

memoirs of this time. His advice in financial mat. 

ters was frequently sought by Joseph I., and later 

by Francis L, who entrusted him with many im- 

portant missions to foreign countries. He was sent 

to Paris and Holland in 1810. Eskeles was the 
founder of the Austrian National Bank (1816), and 
its director for twenty-three years. He was raised 
to the Austrian nobility in 1797, and became a knight 

in 1811, and a baron in 1822, 

Eskeles took little interest in J ewish affairs, and 
during his short term of office as representative of 
the Jewish community new and vexatious meas- 
ures were introduced which, according to his con- 
temporaries, he might have prevented had he used 
his influence. He was, however, the founder of 
several charitable institutions. He also established, 
with an initial contribution of 50,000 gulden, a 
fund for the maintenance of poor students, His 
two children, a son, Denis, Baron de Eskeles (1803- 
1876), and a daughter, Countess of Wimpfen, de- 
serted the Jewish faith. Denis, who succeeded his 
father in the management of the banking-house, 
marricd Wilhelmina, Baroness Brentano-Cimaroli, 
and by his death the male line of the house became 
extinct. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon des Kai- 
serthums Oesterreich, s.v.; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, p. 
9010; Allg. Deutsche Biog. v. 875: Meyers Konversations- 
Lexikon. 
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ESKELES, GABRIEL BEN JUDAH LÓW 
(also known as Gabriel of Cracow): Polish rabbi: 
died at Nikolsburg, Moravia, Feb. 9, 1718. At first 
dayyan at Cracow during the rabbinate of his 


teacher, Aaron Samuel Kaidanosver (1671), Eskeles 
successively occupied the rabbinates of Olkusz, gov- 


ernment of Kielce, Russian Poland (1684-93), Prague 
(1693-98), Metz (1698-1709), and Nikolsburg (1709— 
1718). In 1698 Eskeles was a delegate of the dis- 
trict of Posen to the Council of Four Lands held 
at the fair of Jaroslav. Considered one of the great- 
est Talmudists of his time, he was widely eonsulted 
on halakic questions, but nearly all his responsa have 
been lost. Oneis quoted by Meir Eisenstadt in the 
"Panim Me'irot" (ii, No. 47). He is also quoted 
by Jacob b. Benjamin ha-Kohen in his *Shab Ya- 
‘akob.” The following works of Gabriel Eskeles 
still exist in manuscript: a commentary on Abot; 
novellæ on Shabbat; homilies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Memoiren der Glückel von Hameln, ed. 
Kaufmann, pp. 321-333; Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi,i. 35; ii. 68, 


- 


128-131; Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, p. 90; Friedlünder, 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. 24; Feuchtwang, in Kaufmann Gedenk- 
buch, p. 3/6; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim., p. 104. 
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ESKELES, ISSACHAR BERUSH: Austrian 
rabbiand financier; born 1692; died at Vienna March 
2, 1753; son of Gabriel Eske es and son-in-law of 
Samson Wertheimer.  Eskeles called himself *Is- 
sachar Berush of Cracow,” although at the time of 
his birth his father was rabbi of Olkusz, Poland. 
Owing to his family connections, Eskeles was named 
rabbi of Kremsir in 1710, when he was only eighteen 
years old; but as he had to absent himself very 
often on account of business affairs, he had in his 


house a substitute rabbi to attend to rabbinical mat- 
ters. According to Frankl-Grün (“Geschichte der 
Juden in Kremsier," i. 84), Eskeles was rabbi at 
Kremsir from 1710 till 1719, but it seems from other 
sources that he settled at Vienna before 1719. In 
1718 he succeeded his father in the rabbinate of 
Nikolsburg, without, however, leaving his residence 
in Vienna, where he was associated with his father- 
in-law in the banking business. At tho same time 
Eskeles was the “ Landesrabbiner? of Moravia. On 
Sept. 10, 1725, the emperor, Charles VI., named Es- 
keles * Landesrabbiner” of Hungary,a position which 
had been occupied by his deceased father-in-law. 
Like the latter, Eskeles presided at Vienna over the 
rabbinical court of Hungary, which dealt with the 
affairs of the Hungarian communities. In a deci- 
sion of 1725 Eskeles signed himself *Issachar Bür of 
Cracow, rabbi of Nikolsburg and Moravia, Eisen- 
stadt, and Hungary, and of the district of Mayence." 
From Vienna Eskeles could work to greater advan- 
tage in behalf of the Jews. When in 1742 a heavy 
tax was imposed upon the Jews of Moravia, the 
exertions of Eskeles and Baron d'A guilar secured its 
annulment by Maria Theresa. 
ishing in mid winter of 1744-45 the Jews of Bohemia 
and Moravia because they were suspected of Prussian 
leanings, was revoked upon the intercession of Es- 
keles and D'Aguilar. Eskeles has written novelle 
on Berakot, as yet unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 954-955; Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Yofi, i. 69; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, p. 
112; Friedländer, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 26; David Kaufmann, 
Samson Wertheimer, pp. 90 et seq. 

K, M. SEL. 
ESPERANSSA, GABRIEL: Rabbiat Safed 
contemporancously with Jonathan Galante (middle 


of seventeenth century). Itis supposed that he was 


received as an orphan into the house of a woman 


by the name of Esperanssa, who adopted and ed- 
ucated him, and whose name he assumed. Espe- 
ranssa was contentious and dogmatic; but was a 
thorough Talmudic scholar. He left several works, 
but only the collectanea to the Pentateuch have been 
published (Hayyim Abulafia, “*Ez Hay yim," p.197). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, end. 


K. L. Gn. 

ESPERANZA ISRAELITICA. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

ESPERIAL, SAMUEL: Physician of Cor- 
dova, Spain. He was the author of a treatise on 
surgery written for David of Jaen in Spanish, but 
with Hebrew characters (Vatican MS. No. 372). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 2047 ; Steinschneider, 

Jewish Literature, p. 200; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 

Jud. p. 48. 

G. M. SEL. 

ESPINA, ALFONSO D. 
FONSO DE. 

ESPINOSA, BENJAMIN: Italian Hebraist 
of the eighteenth century; member of the rabbin- 
ical college at Leghorn. He published “ Peri ‘Ez Ha- 
dar,” a ritual for certain special occasions, Leghorn, 
1762, and “Yefeh Nof,” containing seven didactic 
poems and notes on the chapter in Maimonides’ 
code dealing with the implements of the sanctu- 
ary, printed in Isaac Nufies Vaez’s “Siah. Yizhak,” 
iv. 1766. A number of Espinosa’s works exist in 
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manuscript; as, for instance, “Bet ha-'Ezer," a 
supercommentary on Abraham ibn Ezra's commen- 
tary on the Prophets and the Hagiographa; “ Kon- 
teros Yesod ha-Kiyyum,” in which he defends the 
traditional text of the prayers, Altona, 1768 (see 
Benjacob, *Ozar ha-Sefarim,” No. 508); “Sha‘ar 
Binyamin," rimed rules for the writing of a Penta- 
teuch-scroll, with a commentary; and * Neweh Ko- 
desh," on the architecture of the Second Temple. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr.. 
MSS. p. 805. 
D. 


ESRA, ELIA: Philanthropist; born at Cal- 
cutta Feb. 20, 1880; son of David Joseph Esra; died 
March, 1886. He was one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants of India, and was generally known as “the 
Indian Rothschild.” It is said that he distributed 
10,000 francs among the poor every month. Esra. 
built a largesynagogue at Calcutta, which he called, 
after his father, “Magen Dawid.” In his will he 
directed thata large Talmudic school should be built 
at Jerusalem at the expense of his estate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Asif, iii. 118. 

J. M. K. 

ESSEK : Fortified town in Austria-Hungary, the 
second largest of Croatia; situated on the Drave. 
It has a population of about 18,000, including 
1,600 Jews. Jews did not enjoy the privilege of 
residence there until 1792. They were, however, 
permitted a stay of twenty-four hours for the pur- 
pose of trading. As traders they appeared as early 
as 1757, although decried as “ pestilent and mangy 
sheep." In 1830 their number, though small, never- 
theless permitted of religious services; and in 1847 
they organized a regular congregation, with a mem- 


bership of forty and a budget of 663 gulden. In 
1856 Dr. Samuel Spitzer became the first rabbi and 


the principal of the congregational school, which had 
obtained the privilege of incorporation; in 1864 the 
hebra kaddisha was established; and in 1867, the 
membership having increased to one hundred and 
sixty, & temple was built. The successor of Dr. 
Spitzer was Dr. Armand Kaminka (1897-99); the 
present rabbi of Essek is Dr. Simon Ungar of the 
Budapest Seminary. 
D. G. 8. 


ESSEN: City in the Prussian district of Düssel- 
dorf with 96,000 inhabitants (1895), including about 
2.000 Jews. It developed from the convent of 
Essen, and until 1802 was under the rule of its ab- 
besses. The presence of Jewsin Essen is first shown 
in a document of Jan. 18, 1291, in which the chap- 
ter at Essen cedes the right of an esquire of the dis- 
trict to Count Eberhard von der Mark, the abbess 
Bertha II. expressly reserving for herself all rights 
over the Jews. This reservation was regularly made 
on the selection of new esquires. In 1849-50, under 
the abbess Katharina, the Jews were expelled from 
the city under the charge of poisoning the wells, 
In 1399 Jews are found on the tax-list, one of whom 
was the first Jew to be admitted (1491) to the neigh- 
boring city of Steele. 

As the city’s struggle against chapter and abbess 
became more and more successful, the Jews fell 
under the jurisdiction of the city, which gradually 
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reduced the number of Jewish residents to two 
families, who were subjected, especially in regard 
to money matters, to severe and irksome ordinances. 
Of the Jewish families excluded from Essen, some 
went to Emden, some to Halberstadt and Deutz. 
The “Memorbuch” of Halberstadt mentions Elijah 
the Great ha-Levi of Essen (d. 1690). 
father of R. Moses Kosmann and Judah Lehmann, 
and grandfather of the court agent Behrend Lehmann 
at Halberstadt. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there were seven Jewish houses in the city; 
at its end there were twelve. The last patent of 
protection, covering nineteen Jewish families in 
Essen, and drawn up (1803) by King Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, to whose kingdom the dis- 
trict was annexed in 1802, is in the possession of 
Isaac Hirschland, president of the community. At 
present (1908) the community numbers 8950 families 
(about 2,000 individuals). 

In the Middle Ages the community worshiped in 
a hall. The first synagogue was dedicated in 1808 
during the French occupation. Synagogue and 
School prospered under the labors (1841-94) of the 
able pedagogue and preacher Moses Blumenfeld, 
the author of several school-books. Blumenfeld 
rendered valuable service to the city, and on his 
death (1902) his name was given to one of the city’s 
streets (comp. * Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1902, p. 88). 
Since 1894 Dr. Samuel has acted as rabbi. The in- 
stitutions include a Jewish elementary school, a 
literary club, a library, an I.0.B.B. lodge, and three 
charitable societies. There are also nine charitable 
foundations, including the Karl Beer Fund for the 
promotion of handicrafts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Ph. Funcke, Gesch. des Fitrstenthumsund 


der Stadt Essen, Elberfeld, 1851. 
D. S. SAM. 


ESSENES (etymology doubtful; probably two 
words are represented, “Essenes” and “Essai”: 
Essenes = 'Ecogvoi = pyys, “the modest," *hum- 
ble,” or “ pious ones” [so Josephus in most passages; 
Pliny, in “Historia Naturalis," v. 17, used “Es- 
seni"]; Essæi = ’Eooaiov = n'Nt/n, the “silent” or 
“reticent ” ones [so at times Josephus, and regularly 
Philo; ’*Occaioe in Epiphanius]; others, with less 
probability, derive the name from the Syriac * hase," 
pl. “hasen,” status emphaticus “hasaya” [the pious; 
this explanation was suggested by De Sacy and 


adopted by Ewald, Wellhausen, and Schürer]; from - 


the Aramaic “asa” [= “ to heal,” or * the healers”: so 
Bellermann, Herzfeld, Geiger]; from “ ‘asah ” Ea 
do,” with reference to the * ‘anshe ma‘aseh,” the men 
of wondrous practise: Suk. v. 4]; from a town by 
the obscure name of “Essa” [Josephus, “Ant.” 
xii. 15, 8 8; so Hilgenfeld]; from “haza” [= “to 
see,” “seers”]; from “ ‘ashen ” [=“strong”]; from 
“seha” [= “to bathe”; so Graetz]): 

A branch of the Prianiskks who conformed to the 
most rigid rules of Levitical purity while aspiring 
to the highest degrce of holiness. They lived solely 
by the work of their hands and in a state of com- 
munism, devoted their time to study and devotion 
and to the practise of benevolence, and refrained as 
far as feasible from conjugal intercourse and sensual 
pleasures, in order to be initiated into the highest 
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mysteries of heaven and cause the expected Messianic 
time to come (‘Ab. Zarah ix. 15; Luke ii. 25, 338. 
xxiii. 51). The strangest reports were spread about 
this mysterious class of Jews. Pliny (/.¢.), speaking 
of the Essence community in the neighborhood of the 
Dead Sea, calls it the marvel of the world, and char. 
acterizesitasa race continuing its existence for thou- 
sands of centuries without either wives and children, 
or money for support, and with only the palm-trees 
for companions in its retreat from the storms of the 
world. Philo,who calls the Essences “ the holy ones," 
after the Greek oc, says in one place (as quoted by 
Eusebius, “Preparatio Evangelica," viii. 11) that 
ten thousand of them had been initiated by Moses 
into the mysteries of the sect, which, consisting of 
men of advanced years having neither wives nor 
children, practised the virtues of love and holiness 
and inhabited many cities and villages of Judea, 
living in communism as tillers of the soil or as me- 
chanics according to common rules of simplicity and 
abstinence. Inanother passage (* Quod Omnis Pro- 
bus Liber," 12 e£ seg.) hespeaks of only four thousand 
Essenes, who lived as farmers and artisans apart from 
the cities and in a perfect state of communism, and 
who condemned slavery, avoided sacrifice, abstained 
from swearing, strove for holiness, and were partic- 
ularly scrupulous regarding the Sabbath, which day 
was devoted to the reading and allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Law. Josephus (* Ant." xv. 10, 8 4; 
xviii. 1, 8 5; “B. J.” ii. 8, $8 2-18) describes them 
partly as a philosophical school like the Pythago- 
reans, and mystifies the reader by representing them 
as a kind of monastic order with semi-pagan rites. 
Accordingly, the strangest theories have been ad- 
vanced by non-Jewish writers, men like Zeller, 
Hilgenfeld, and Schürer, who found in Essenism a 
mixture of Jewish and pagan ideas and customs, ta- 
king it for granted that a class of Jews of this kind 
could have existed for centuries without leaving a 


trace in rabbinical literature, and, besides, ignoring 


the fact that Josephus describes the Pharisees and 
Sadducees also as philosophical schools after Greek 

models. 
The Essenes, as they appear in history, were far 
from being either philosophers or recluses. They 
were, says Josephus (*Ant." xv. 10, 


The S$ 4-5), regarded by King Herod as 
Essenes in endowed with higher powers, and 
History. their principle of avoiding taking an 


oath was notinfringed upon. Herod’s 
favor was due to the fact that Menahem, one of 
their number who, excelling in virtuous conduct and 
preaching righteousness, piety, and love for human- 
ity, possessed the divine gift of prophecy, had pre- 
dicted Herod’s rise to royalty. Whether Sameas and 
Pollio, the leaders of the academy (Abot i. 11), who 
also refused to take an oath (“ Ant." xv. 10, § 4), 
belonged to the Essenes, is not clear. Menahem {s 
known in rabbinical literature as a predecessor of 
Shammai (Hag. ii. 2). Of Judas the Essene Jose- 
phus relates (“ Ant.” xiii. 11, 8 2; “B. J.” i. 8, & 9) 
that he once sat in the Temple surrounded by his 
disciples, whom he initiated into the (apocaly ptic) 
art of foretelling the future, when Antigonus passed 
by. Judas prophesied a sudden death for him, and 
after a while his prediction came true, like every 


other one he made. A similar prophecy is ascribed 
to Simon the Essene (“ Ant. " xvii. 18, $83; “B.J.” ii. 
1, & 4), who is possibly identical with the Simon in 
Luke ii. 25. Add to these John the Essene, a general 
in the time of the Roman war (“B. J.” ii. 20, § 4; iii. 
9 8 1), and it becomes clear that the Essenes, or at 
least many of them, were men of intense patriotic 
sentiment; it is probable that from their ranks 
emanated much of the apocalyptic literature. Of 
one only, by the name of Banus (probably one of the 
Banna’im; see below), does Josephus (“ Vita,” § 2) 
relate that he led the life of a hermit and ascetic, 
maintaining by frequent ablutions a high state of 
holiness; he probably, however, had other imita- 
tors besides Josephus. 

To arrive at a better understanding of the Issenes, 
the start must be made from the Hasidim of the 
pre-Maccabean time (I Macc. ii. 42, vii. 18; II Macc. 

xiv. 6), of whom both the Pharisees 

Origin of and the Essenes are offshoots (Well- 

the hausen, “Israclitische und J üdische 

Essenes. Geschichte," 1894, p. 261) Such 

“overrighteous ones,” who would not 
bring voluntary sacrifices nor take an oath, are al- 
tuded to in Eccl. vii. 16, ix. 2, while the avoidance 
of marriage by the pious seems to be alluded to in 
Wisdom iii. 18-iv. 1 (comp. II Macc. xiv. 6, 25). 
The avoidance of swearing became also to a certain 
extent a Pharisaic rule based on Ex. xx. 7 (see Targ. ; 
Ned. 8b; Yer. Ned. iii. 88a; Sotah 9b; Ber. 88a); 
and the rule (Matt. v. 87, R. V.) “Let your speech 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay," is also Talmudic (B. M. 
49a). Asa matter of fact, the line of distinction 
between Pharisees (^ Perushim ") and Essenes was 
never very clearly drawn (see ^ Perishut? in Abot 
ii. 18; Sotah iii. 4, xi. 15; Tosef., Sotah, xv. 11; 
Toh. iv. 19; B. B. 60b). 

''hus the more than six thousand Pharisees who 
claimed to be “highly favored by God” and to pos- 
sess by *divine inspiration foreknowledge of things 
to come,” and who refused to take an oath of fealty 
to Herod, predicting his downfall while promising 
children to Bagoas, the eunuch (Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xvii. 2, & 4), were scarcely different from those else- 
where called * Essenes? (“ Ant.” xv. 10, § 4). 

About the organization of the ancient Hasidim 
little is known; but each Pharisee had to be ad- 

mitted by certain rites to membership 


‘The in the association (“heber ” or “ habu- 
Ancient rah”), receiving the name “haber” 
Hasidim.” therefrom (Dem. ii. 3; Tosef., Dem. ii. 


9: Bek. 80b); these fraternities assem- 
bled not only for worship but also for meals (see Gei- 
ger, * Urschrift," pp. 122 et seg.). The Pharisaic and 
Essene system of organization appears to have been 
at the outset the same, a fact which implies a com- 
mon origin. A remnant of this Hasidean brother- 
hood seems to have been the *Nekiyye ha-Da'at" 
(the pure-minded) of Jerusalem, who would neither 
sit at the table or in court, nor sign a document, with 
persons not of their own circle (Git. ix. 8; Sanh. 
93a). They paid special reverence to the scroll of the 
Law in the synagogue (Masseket Soferim, xiv. 14). 

But tradition has preserved certain peculiarities 
of these “ancient Hasidim " (Hasidim ha-rishonim) 
which cast some light on their mode of life. (1) In 
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order to render their prayer a real communion with 
God as their Father in heaven, they spent an hour 
in silent meditation before offering their morning 
prayer (comp. DIDASCALIA in JEW. Excvc. iv. 593), 
and neither the duty of saluting the king nor immi- 
nent peril, as, for instance, from a serpent close to 
their heels, could cause them to interrupt their prayer 
(Ber. v. 1; Tosef., Ber. iii. 20; Ber. 99b). (2) They 
were so scrupulous regarding the observance of the 
Sabbath that they refrained from sexual intercourse 
on all days of the week except Wednesday, lest in 
accordance with their singular calculation of the time 
of pregnancy the birth of a child might take place 
on a Sabbath and thereby cause the violation of the 
sacred day (Niddah 88a, b). Peril of life could not 
induce them to wage even a war of defense on 
the Sabbath (I Macc. ii. 88; II Macc. v. 25, xv. 4). 
(8) They guarded against the very possibility of be- 
ing the indirect cause of injuring their fellow men 
through carelessness (Tosef., B. K. ii. 6; B. K. 30a, 
50b; comp. Git. 7a: “No injury is ever caused 
through the righteous"). (4) Their scrupulousness 
concerning “zizit” (Men. 40b) is probably only one 
instance of their strict observance of all the com- 
mandments. (5) Through their solicitude to avoid 
sin (whence also their name ^ Yire'e Het” = “ fearers 
of sin”: Shek. vi. 6; Sotah ix. 15) they had no oc- 
casion for bringing sin-offerings, wherefore, accord- 
ing to R. Judah, they made Nazarite vows to en- 
able them to bring offerings of their own; according 
to R. Simeon, however, they refrained from bringing 
such offerings, as they were understood by them to be 
* an atoning sacrifice for the sins committed against 
the soul? (Num. vi. 11, Hebr.) This aversion to 
the Nazarite vow seems to have been the prevailing 
attitude, as it was shared by Simeon the Just (Sifre, 
Num. 22; Ned. 10a). (6) Especially rigorous were 
they in regard to Levitical purity (‘Eduy. viii. 4: - 
Tosef., Oh. iv. 6, 13, where “zekenim ha-rishonim ” 
[the ancient elders] is only another name for “ Hasi- 
dim ha-rishonim”; see Weiss, “Dor,” i. 110); they 
were particularly careful that women in the men- 
strual state should keep apart from the household, 
perform no household duties, and avoid attractive- 
ness in appearance (Sifra, Mezora‘, end; Shab. 64b; 
Ab. R. N. ii; “Baraita di Masseket Niddah,” in 
Horowitz's “Uralte Tosefta,” 1890, i. 5, p. 16, iii. 
9-9, pp. 24-27; “Pithe Niddah,” pp. 54 et seq.). 
(7) This, however, forms only part of the general 
Hasidean rule, which was to observe the same degree 
of Levitical purity as did the priest who partook of 
the holy things of the Temple (“okel hullin be-to- 
horat kodesh ”); and there were three or four degrees 
of holiness, of which the Pharisees, or *haberim," 
observed only the first, the Hasidim the higher ones 
(Hag. ii. 6-7; Tosef., Dem. ii. 2). The reason for 
the observance of such a high degree ot holiness 
must be sought in the fact that Levites who ate 
“ma‘aser” and priests who ate * terumah ? and por- 
tions of the various sacrifices had their meals in 
common with the rest of the people and had to be 
guarded against defilement. 

Upon the observance of the highest state of purity 
and holiness depended also the granting of the priv- 
ileze, accorded only to the élite of the priesthood, 
of being initiated into the mysteries of the Holy 
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Name and other secret lore. “The Name of twelve 
letters [see Gop, NaMEs oF] was, after the Hellen- 
istic apostasy, entrusted only to the 
The ‘Zenu‘im’ [the chaste ones] among the 
‘‘Zenu‘im,” priesthood. The Name of forty-two 
or Chaste letters was entrusted only to the ‘ Za- 
Ones. nua'' and ‘‘Anaw’ [the chaste and 
the humble] after they had passed the 
zenith of life and had given assurance of preserving 
it [the Name] in perfect purity " (Kid. 71a; Eccl. R. 
iii. 11; Yer. Yoma 89d, 40a). There was a twofold 
principle underlying the necessity of perfect chas- 
tity. When God revealed Himself to Moses and to 
the people of Israel they were enjoined to abstain 
from sexual intercourse, Israel for the time being, 
Moses for all time (Shab. 87a; Pes. 87 b; Ab. R. N. 
ii, based upon Ex. xix. 15; Deut. v. 27). Those 
in hope of a divine revelation consequently refrained 
from sexual intercourse as well as other impurity 
(comp. Rev. xiv. 4; Enoch, Ixxxiii. 2). 

But there was another test of chastity which 
seems to have been the chief reason for the name of 
“Zenu‘im” (Essenes): the Law (Deut. xxiii. 10-15; 
comp. Targ. Yer. ad loc. ; Sifra, 258; Ber. 62a) en- 
joins modesty in regard to the covering of the body 
lest the Shekinah be driven &way by immodest ex- 
posure. Prayer was prohibited in presence of the 
nude (Ber. 24b), and according to the Book of Jubi- 
lees (iii. 90 et seg., vii. 20) it was a law given to 
Adam and Noah *nottouncoveras the Gentiles do.” 
The chastity (*zeni'ut?) shown in this respect by 
King Saul and his daughter (I Sam. xxiv. 4; II Sam. 
vi 16) gave him and his household a place in rab- 
binical tradition as typical Essenes, who would also 
observe the law of holiness regarding diet and dis- 
tribute their wealth among the (poor) people (Pesik. 
R. 15; Midr. Teh. vii.; Num. R. Xi; Meg. 18b; 
Yer. Suk. v. 550). Every devotee of the Law was 
expected to be a “zanua‘” (Abot vi. 1; Niddah 12a: 
Derek Erez Zuta vii.), such as were Rachel and 
Esther (Meg. 13b), Hanan ha-Nehba, the grandson 
of Onias the Saint (Ta/an, 23b), R. Akiba (Kot. 62b), 
and Judah ha-Nasi (Yer. Meg. i. 13b). 

The name *Zenu'im," which is replaced or ex- 
plained by * Kesherim " (the blamoless ones), another 
name for “ Hasidim " (Yer. Dem. vi. 95d; Yer. Yoma 
iii. 40d; comp. Tosef., Dem. vi. 6; Ned. i. 1; Ab. 
R. N., text B, iv., ed. Schechter, p. 14, and comp. 
note on p. 15), is also applied, like the term “ Hash- 
sha'im" (see below), to those reticent ones to whom 
à secret may be confided; e.g., secret scrolls con- 
cerning the Temple service were entrusted to them 
(Tosef., Yoma, ii. 7; Yer. Yoma iii. Ala) tis not 
always clear, however, whether the name denotes 

the Essenes or simply the modest ones 
The ‘‘Hash- as a class (see Dem. vi, 6; Ma‘as. Sh. 


sha'im," v.1; Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 6). R. Simeon 
or Secret the Zanua‘, who, while disregarding 
Ones. the Temple practise, shows a certain 


contempt for the high priest (Tosef., 
Kelim B. B. i. 6), appears on all accounts to have 
becn an Essene priest. In an old Armenian version of 
Philo’s dictionary of Hebrew names “ Essene ” is ex- 
plained as “in silence" (Philo, “De Vita Contempla 
tiva," ed. Conybeare, p. 247). The suggestion may 
be made that the Hashsha’im, “the observers of sc- 
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crecy,” designated also “ the sin-fearing,” who “hada 
chamber called ‘lishkat hashsha’im’ in the Temple, 
where they deposited their gifts of charity in secret 
and whence the respectable poor drew their support 
in secrecy,” were the same Essenes from whom * the 
Gate of the Essenes" in Jerusalem (Josephus, “B. 
J." v. 42) derived its name. According to Tosef,, 
Shek. ii. 16, these Hashsha’im had in every city a 
special chamber for their charity-box, so that money 
could be deposited and taken in secret, a thing that 
could only be done upon the presumption that the 
money belonged toall alike; and since each city had 
its administrative body consisting of its best men, 
who took charge of the collection and distribution 


. of charity (Tosef., Peah, iv. 6, 16; Tosef., Sheb, vii. 


9), it is probable that these Essene-like ascetics 
(“Zenu‘im”: Tosef., Peah, ii. 18) followed their own 
traditions, though they probably also came under 
the general administration. 

The explanation of "Ecco: given by Suidas (— 
Vewphrikot = “men of contemplation,” or “ mystics ") 
suggests that the name “Hashsha’im,” like “ Ze- 
nu‘im,” denoted men entrusted with the secret lore 
“given in a whisper” (Hag. 18a, 14a; Gen. R. iii.) 

Another name denoting a class of pietistic extre- 
mists showing points of contact with the Essenes is 
“ Watikim ” (men of firm principles: Sifre, Num. 92; 
Sifre, Deut. 18; Muüller, “Masseket Soferim,” 1878, 
p. 2507, who identifies them with the Essenes)  *'The 
Watikim so arranged their morning prayer as to fin- 
ish the Shema‘ exactly at the time when the sun 

came out in radiance” (Ber. 9b; comp. 
“Watikim” Wisdom xvi. 28; II Macc. x. 28); the 
and '* Holy Watikim closed the prayers “ Malkiy- 

Ones." yot, Shofarot" and “Zikronot” with 

Pentateuch verses (R. H. 39b) As 
holders of ancient traditions, they placed their own 
custom above the universally accepted halakah (Mas- 
Seket Soferim, xiv. 18). Still another name which 
deserves special consideration is “kadosh ” (saint). 
"Such is he called who sanctifies himself, like the 
‘Nazir,’ by abstaining from enjoyments otherwise 
permissible" (Ta‘an. 11a, b; Yeb. 20a; comp. Nid- 
dah 12a, where the word “ Zanu'a ” is used instead). 
Menahem bar Simai is called “son of the saints” 
because he would not even look at a coin which bore 
the image of the empcror or pass under the shadow 
of an idol (Pes. 104a; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42c, 48b, 
where he is called “Nahum, the most holy one”). 
In Jerusalem there existed down to the second cen- 
tury a community by the name of “The Holy Con- 
gregation” (‘Edah Kedoshah, or Kehala Kaddisha), 
which insisted on each member practising a trade 
and devoting a third part of the day to the study of 
the Torah, a third to devotion, and a third to work: 
probably a survival of an Essene community (Eccl. 
R. ix. 9; Ber. 9b; Tamid 27b). 

In this connection mention should also be made of 
the “Banna’im” (builders: Mik. ix. 6; Shab. 114a), 
whom Frankel (“Zeitschrift für die heligiósen In- 
teressen des Judenthums,? 1846, p. 455) with great 
plausibility identifies with the Essences. Originally 
applied to a gild of builders belonging to the Essenes 
(see “Polistes,” below; comp. Abba Kolon “the 
Builder,” Cant. R. i. 6; Abba Joseph the Builder, 
Ex. R. xiii. ; the “Bannai” [Builder] in the company 
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of R; Gamaliel, who was to hide in the walls the 
Targum to Job, Tosef., Shab. xiii. 2), their name was 
given the meaning of builders of a higher world and 
afterward applied to the Rabbis in general (Ber. 64a ; 
Yer. Yoma iii. 40; Yer. Git. vii. 48d; Ex. R. xxiii. ; 
comp. oikodoueiv in the “ Didascalia ” and the Pauline 
writings). Each hermit built his house himself; 
hence the names “Banus” and * Bannaia," adopted 
by men whose type was the legendary Benaran ben 
Jchoiada (Ber. 4a; 18a, b). 

The name of the Hasidim of olden times is coupled 
with that of the * Anshe Ma‘aseh” (men of miracu- 
lous deeds: Suk. v. 4), a fact which shows that both 
belonged to the same class. Ħanina b. Dosa is 
called the last of “the miracle-workers” (Sotah ix. 

15). But the Hasidim remained won- 
Survivals der-workers in Talmudic times (Ber. 
of the 18b; Lev. R. xxii, where “ish ha- 

Hasidim. ma‘aseh” is translated into ^'askan 

bi-debarim”). In fact, there existed 
books containing miraculous stories of the Hasidim, 
a considerable number of which were adopted by 
Talmud and Midrash (see Eccl. R. ix. 10), just as 
there existed secret scrolls (* Megillot Setarim ") and 
ethical rules of the Hasidim (“Mishnat” or “ Me- 
gillat Hasidim ") to which allusion is made here and 
there in the Talmud (Yer. Ter. viii. 46b; Yer. Ber. 
ix. 14d), and the contents of which have found their 
way into the pseudepigraphic and early non-Tal- 
mudic literature (see Horowitz, l.c.) The Hasidim 
mentioned in old baraitas like Temurah (15b) and 
Sotah (ix. 15), and in Abot de-Rabbi Natan (viii.), 
who spent their time on works of charity, are none 
other but survivals of the ancient Hasidim. The 
Hasidean traditions may, therefore, be traced from 
Jose ben Joezer, the martyr-saint and Hasidean 
leader of the Maccabean time (II Macc. xiv. 87, 
where “Razis” is a corruption of the name; Gen. 
R. Ixv. ; Frankel, in * Monatsschrift," lii. 406 [1851], 
down to Phinehas b. Jair, who was both in theory 
and in practise a disciple of the Hasidim (see Bacher, 
“Ag, Tan.” ii. 594 e£ seg.); indeed, there is little in 
Essene life which does not find its explanation in 
rabbinical sources. 

Viewed in the light of these facts, the description 
of the Essenes given by Philo and Josephus will be 
better understood and appreciated. Philo describes 
them in his earlier work, *Quod Omnis Probus 
Liber," 8 12, as 
"a number of men living in Syria and Palestine, over 4,000 
according to my judgment, called * Esscei? (octo) from their 
saintliness (though not exactly after the meaning of the Greek 
language), they being eminently worshipers of God (OeparrevTat 

©cov)—not in the sense that they sacrifice 
Philo’s Ac- living animals (like the priests in the Temple), 
count of the but that they are anxious to keep their minds 

Essenes. in apriestly state of holiness. They prefer to 

live in villages and avoid cities on account of 
the habitual wickedness of those who inhabit them, knowing, as 
they do, that just as foul air breeds disease, so there is danger of 
contracting an incurable disease of the soul from such bad asso- 
ciations” (comp. Ex. R. xii.: ‘* Moses should not pray to God in 
a city full of idols ”). 

This fear of contamination is given a different 
meaning by Philo (“De Vita Contemplativa,” ed. 
Conybeare, pp. 58, 206). Speaking of their occupa- 
tions, he says: 


" Some cultivate the soil, others pursue peaceful arts, toiling 
only for the provision of their necessary wants. . . . Among all 


men they alone are without money and without possession, but 
nevertheless they are the richest of all, because to have few 
wants and live frugally they regard as riches [comp. Abot iv. 
1: "Who is rich? Who is contented with his lot? for it is 
said : ‘ When thou eatest the labor of thy hands happy art thou 
and it shall be well with thee’ " (Ps. exxviii.2, Hebr.)]. Among 
them there is no maker of any weapon of war [comp. Shab. vi. 
4], nor any trader, whether huckster or dealer in large mer- 
chandise on iand or sea, nor do they follow any occupation that 
leads to injustice or to covetousness " (comp. Kid.iv.11; Tosef., 
Kid. v. 15; Masseket Soferim, xv. 10; all these passages being 
evidences of the same spirit pervading the Pharisaic schools). 

“There is not a single slave among them, but they are all 
free, serving one another; they condemn masters, not only as 
representing a principle of unrighteousness in opposition to that 
of equality, but as personifleations of wickedness in that they 
violate the law of nature which made us all brethren, created 
alike." [This means that, so far from keeping slaves, the Es- 
senes, or Hasidim, made it their special object to ransom eap- 
tives (see Ab. R. N. viii.; Ta'an. 22a; Hul. 7a); they emanci- 
pated slaves and taught them the Law, which says: ** They are 
My servants (Lev. xxv. 42), but should not be servants of serv- 
ants, and should not wear the yoke of flesh and blood" (Targ. 
Yer. to Deut. xxiii. 16-17 ; Tosef., B. K. vii. 5; Kid. 22b.; comp. 
98b; Abot i.10: " Hate mastership!" Abot vi. 2. In regard to 
their practise of mutual service comp. Kid. 32b; Luke xxii. 27; 
John xiii. 1 et seq.).] 

"Of natural philosophy . . . they study only that which per- 
tains to the existence of God and the beginning of all things 

["ma'ase merkabah" and  'ma'aseh be- 
Study of  reshit"], otherwise they devote all their atten- 
the Law. tion to ethics, using as instructors the laws of 
their fathers, which, without the outpouring of 
the divine spirit [" ruah ha-kodesh "], the human mind could 
nothave devised. These are especially taught on the seventh 
day, when, abstaining from all other work, they assemble in their 
holy places, ealled synagogues, sitting in rows according to their 
age, the younger ones listening with becoming attention at the 
feet of the elder ones. One takes up the holy book and reads 
aloud, another one from among the most learned comes forward 
and explains whatever may not have been understood—for, fol- 
lowing their ancient traditions, they obtain their philosophy by 
means of allegorical interpretation " (comp. the name of "' dore- 
she reshumot," allegorists, B. K. 82a). 

"Thus they are taught piety, holiness, righteousness, the mode 
of governing private and social affairs, and the knowledge of what 
is conducive or harmful or indifferent to truth, so that they may 
choose the one and shun the other, their main rule and maxim 
being a threefold one: love of God, love of manhood (self- 
control), and love of man. Of the love of God they exhibit 
myriads of examples, inasmuch as they strive for a continued, 
uninterrupted life of purity and holiness ; they avoid swearing 
and falsehood, and they declare that God causes only good and 
no evil whatsoever [comp. '* kol de-'abed Rahmana le-tab 'abed," 
* What the Merciful does is for the good," Ber. 60b]. Their 
love of virtue is proved by their freedom from love of money, of 
high station, and of pleasure, by their temperance and endur- 
ance, by their having few wants, by their simplicity and mild 
temper, by their lack of pride, by their obedience to the Law, 
by their equanimity, and the like. Of their love for man they 
give proof by their good will and pleasant conduct toward all 
alike [comp. Abot i. 15, iii. 12: "Receive every man with a 
pleasant countenance !"]. and by their fellowship, which is 
peautiful beyond description. 

** No one possesses a house absolutely his own, one which does 
not at the same time belong toall; forin addition to living to- 

gether in companies [** baburot"] their houses 

Their Com- are open also to their adherents coming from 
munism. otherquarters [comp. Aboti.5]. They have one 
storehouse for all, and the same diet; their gar- 

ments belong to all in common, and their meals are taken in com- 


mon. ... Whatever they receive for their wages after having . 


worked the whole day they do not keep as their own, but bring 
into the common treasury for the use of all; nor do they neglect 
the sick who are unable to contribute their share, as they have in 
their treasury ample means to offer relief to those in need. 
[One of the two Hasidean and rabbinical terms for renouncing 
all claim to one’s property in order to deliver it over to common 
use is " hefker " (declaring a thing ownerless ; comp. Sanh. 49a); 
Joab, as the type of an Essene, made his house like the wilder- 
ness—that is, ownerless and free from the very possibility of 
tempting men to theft and sexual sin—and he supported the 
poor of the city with the most delicate food. Similarly, King 
Saul declared his whole property free for use in warfare (Yalk., 
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Sam. i. 138). The other term is 'hekdesh nekasim" (conse- 
crating one’s goods; comp. ‘Ar. vi.; Pes. 57: "The owners of 
the mulberry-trees consecrated them to God"; Ta‘tan. 24a: 
" Eliezer of Beeroth consecrated to charity the money in- 
tended for his daughter's dowry, saying to his daughter, ' Thou 
Shalt have no more claim upon it than any of the poor in 
Israel. " Jose ben Joezer, because he had an unworthy son, 
consecrated his goods to God (B. B. 133b). Formerly men used 
to take all they had and give it to the poor (Luke xviii. 22); in 
Usha the rabbis decreed that no one should give away more 
than the fifth part of his property (^ Ar. 28a; Tosef., ‘Ar. iv. 23; 
Ket. 50a).] They pay respect and honor to, and bestow care 
upon, their elders, acting toward them as children act toward 
their parents, and supporting them unstintingly by their handi- 
work and in other ways (comp. B. M. ii. 11). 


Not even the most cruel tyrants, continues Philo, 
possibly with reference to King Herod, have ever 
been able to bring any charge against these holy Es- 
senes, but all have been compelled to regard them as 
truly free men. In Philo’s larger work on the Jews, 
of which only fragments have been preserved in 
Eusebius’ * Preparatio Evangelica? (viii.), the fol- 
lowing description of the Essenes is given (ch. xi.): 


"Our lawgiver, Moses, has trained thousands of disciples 
who, on aceount of their saintliness, I believe, are honored with 
the name of Essi. They inhabit many cities and villages, and 
large and populous quarters of Judea. Their institution is not 
based upon family connections, Which are not matters of free 
choice, but upon zeal for virtue and philanthropy. There exist 
no new-born children, and no youth just entering upon manhood, 
in the Essene community, since the dispositions of such youth 
are unstable on account of their immaturity; but all are full- 

grown men, already declining toward old age 
The Essenes [compare the meaning of '' zekenim "'], such as 

Advanced are no longer carried away by the vehemence 

in Years. of the flesh nor under the influence of their 

passions, but are in the enjoyment of genuine 
and true liberty." [This is the most essential feature of Esse- 
nism (comp. Pliny, l.c.), and has been almost entirely ignored. 
The divine command to marry and preserve the race is sup- 
posed to have been obeyed by every young man before the close 
of his twentieth year (Kid. 29b), and he has not discharged his 
obligation until he has been the father of at least two children, 
two sons according to the Shammaites, according to the Hillelites 
one son and one daughter (Yeb. vi. 6). 1i was therefore only 
at an advanced age that it was considered an act of extreme 
piety “to leave children, wife, and friends behind in order to 
lead a life of contemplation in solitude" (Philo, ‘ De Vita Con- 
templativa," ed. Conybeare, p. 49).] 

Philo says here also that the Essenes have no property of 
their own, not house or slave or farm, nor flocks and herds, 
but hold in common everything they have or obtain; that 
they either pursue agrieulture, or tend to their sheep and 
cattle, or beehives, or practise some handicraft. Their earn- 
ings, he continues, are given in charge of an elected steward, 
who at once buys the food for their meals and whatever is 
necessary for life. Every day they have their meals together ; 
they are contented with the same food because they love frugal- 
ity and despise extravagance as a disease of body and soul. 
They also have their dress in common, a thick cloak in winter 
and a light mantle in summer, each one being allowed to take 
whichever he chooses. If any one be sick, he is cured by med- 
cines from the common stock, receiving the eare of all. Old 
men, if they happen to be childless, end their lives as if they were 
blessed with many and well-trained children, and in the most 
happy state, being treated with a respect which springs from 
spontaneous attachment rather than from kinship. Especially do 
they reject that whieh would dissolve their fellowship, namely, 
marriage, while they practise continence in an eminent degree, 
for no one of the Essmi takes a wife. (What follows regarding 
the character of women probably reflects the misogynous 
opinion of the writer, not of the Essenes.) Philo concludes with 
a repetition of the remark that mighty kings have admired 
and venerated these men and conferred honors upon them. 


In his “ Antiquities” (xiii. 5, 8 9), Josephus speaks 
of the Essenes as a sect which had existed in the time 
of the Maccabees, contemporaneously with the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and which teaches that all 
things are determined by destiny (eipapu£v;), and that 


nothing befalls men which has not been foreordained ; 
whereas the Pharisees make allowance for free will, 
and the Sadducees deny destiny altogether. This 

refers not so much to the more or less 

Josephus! absolute belief in Providence (comp. 

Account. the saying, “Ha-kol bi-yede shama- 

yim” = * All is in the hands of God”: 
Ket. 30a; Ber. 33b; and R. Akiba's words, “ Every- 
thing is foreseen, but free will is given,” Abot iii. 
15), which the Sadducees scarcely denied, as to the 
foreknowledge of future (political) events, which 
the Essenes claimed (comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” xv. 10, 
& 5, e£ aL.) ; the Pharisees were more discreet, and the 
Sadducees treated such prophecies with contempt. 
In “ Ant.” xviii. 1, §$ 2-6, Josephus dwells at some- 
what greater length on what he assumes to be the 
three Jewish philosophical schools. Of the Essenes 
he says that they ascribe all things to God, that 
they teach the immortality of the soul, and that the 
reward of righteousness must be fought for (by mar- 
tyrdom). 

“ When they send gifts to the Temple they do not offer sacri- 
fices because of the different degrees of purity and holiness 
they claim ; therefore they keep theniselves away from the com- 
mon court of the Temple and bring offerings [vegetable sacri- 
fices] of their own. [This certainly does not mean that they 
opposed animal sacriflces on principle, but that they brought no 
free-will offerings for reasons of their own; see above.] They 
excel all inen in conduct, and devote themselves altogether to 
agriculture. Especially admirable is their practise of righteous- 
ness, which, while the like may have existed among Greeks or 
barbarians for a little while, has been kept up by them from 
ancient days [èx maAacod]; for they, like the Spartans of old and 
others, have still all things in common, and a rich man has no 
more enjoyment of his property than he who never possessed 
anything. There are about 4,000 men who live in such manner. 
They neither marry, nor do they desire to keep slaves, as they 
think the latter practise leads to injustice [comp. Abot ii. 7: 
"Many men servants, much theft"], and the former brings 
about quarrels; but, living to themselves, they serve one an- 
other. They elect good men [" tobim”; see CHARITY] to re- 
ceive the wages of their labor and the produce of the soil, and 
priests for the preparation [consecration ?] of their bread and 
meat. They all live alike, and resemble most the [holy unmar- 
ried] city-builders [pioneers] of the Dacæ (comp. Strabo, vii. 33). 


The chief information concerning the Essenes is 
given in “De Bello Judaico” (ii. 8, S8 2-183). But 
this account seems to have been taken from another 
source and worked over, as the description preserved 
in Hippolytus’? “Refutatio Omnium Heresium ” 
(ix. 18-28) presents a version which, unobserved by 
most writers, differs in many respects from that 
of Josephus, being far more genuinely Jewish, and 
showing greater accuracy in detail and none of 
the coloring peculiar to Josephus (see Duncker’s 
ed., Göttingen, 1859, p. 472, note). The following 
is Hippolytus’ version, the variations in Josephus’ 
being indicated by brackets with the letter J: 

“There are three divisions [seets, aiperiorar= * philosophical 
divisions "] among them [the Jews]: the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees and the Essenes. These [last] practise a holier life [J: "Jews 

by birth "] in their display of love for one 
Hippolytus? another and of continence [comp. Zenu'im, 
Description above]; they abstain from every act of covet- 

Compared ousness [J: “pleasure as an evil deed "] and 

with avoid even listening to conversation concern- 

Josephus’, ingsuchthings. They renounce matrimony, 

but they take children of strangers [J: '* when 
they are still easily instructed ”; but comp. Abraham in Gen. 
R. xxxix. and Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxiii. 17], and treat them as 
their own, training them in their own customs; but they do not 
forbid them to marry. Women, however, though they may be in- 
clined to join the same mode of life, they do not admit, as they 
by no means place the same confldence in women." [This refers 
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simply to questions of Levitical holiness and to the mysteries en- 
trusted to the Zenu'im. Josephus has this sentence twisted into 
the following crude and unjust statement: “ They do not forbid 
marriage and the procreation of children, but they guard against 
the lasciviousness of women and are persuaded that none pre- 
sorves fidelity to one man."] Hippolytus continues: ** They 
despise wealth, and do not refrain from sharing what they have 
with those in need; in fact, none among them is richer than the 
other: for the law with them is that whosoever joins their order 
must sell his possessions and hand the proceeds over to the com- 
mon stock [Josephus adds here remarks of his own]; and the 
head [archon] distributes it to all according to their need. The 
overseers who provide for the common wants are elected by 
them. They do not use oil, as they regard anointing as a de- 
tilement, probably from fear that the oil was not kept perfectly 
pure. They always dress in white garments” (comp. Eccl. ix. 8). 


“ They have no special city of their own, but live in large num-. 


bers in different cities, and if any of their followers comes from 
a strange city everything they have is considered as belonging 
equally to the newcomer; those who were 

Essenes never known before are received as kindred 
Travel and friends."  "'Phey traverse their native 
Constantly. land [as " sheluhe mizwah." sent for charita- 
ble and for politico-religious purposes (comp. 

APOSTLES) ], and whenever they go on a journey they carry 
nothing except arms. They find in every city an administrator 
of the collective funds, who procures clothing and food for them. 

“Their way of dressing and their general appearance are 
decorous; but they possess neither two cloaks nor two pairs of 
shoes [comp. Matt. x. 10, and parallels]. At early dawn 
they rise for devotion and prayer, and speak not a word to one 
another until they have praised God in hymns. [Josephus 
has here: '* They speak not a word about profane things before 
the rising of the sun, but they ofter up the prayers they have re- 
ceived from their fathers facing the sun as if praying for its 
rising ": comp. the Watikim, above.] Thus they go forth, each 

to his work until the fifth hour, when, having 
Prayers puton linen aprons to conceal their privy parts 
and [comp. Der. 21b], they bathe in cold water and 
Meals. then proceed to breakfast, none being allowed 
to enter the house who does not share their 
view or mode of holiness [see Hag. iii. 2]. Then, having taken 
their seats in order amid silence, each takes à sufficient portion 
of bread and some additional food; but none eats before the 
benediction has been offered by the priest, who also recites the 
grace after the meal; both at the beginning and at the close they 
praise God in hymns [comp. Der. 21a, 85a, in regard to the saying 
of grace; see M. K. 28b; Meg. 98a]. After this they lay aside 
their sacred linen garments used at their meal, put on their 
working garments left in the vestibule, and betake themselves 
to their labor until the evening, when they take supper. 

“There are no loud noise and vociferation heard [at their as- 
sembly]; they speak gently and allow the discourse to flow with 
grace and dignity, so that the stillness within impresses out- 
siders with a sense of mystery. They observe sobriety and mod- 
eration in eating and drinking. All pay due attention to the 
president, and whatever he orders they obey as law. Especial 
zeal they manifest in offering sympathy and succor to those in 
distress. [Josephus here adds a sentence of his own.] Above 
all they refrain from all forms of passion and anger as lead- 
ing to mischief [see ANGER]. No one among them swears; à 
word is regarded as more binding than an oath; and one who 
swears is despised as one not deserving of confidence. They are 
very solicitous in regard to the reading aloud of the Law and the 

Prophets [J: "the writings of the ancient 
The Law  ones’’], and of any [apocalyptic ?] scroll they 
and the have of the Faithful Ones [comp. Tan., 

Prophets. Wa'era, ed. Buber, 4; and ESCHATOLOGY ; 

J: “and they select such as are for the salva- 
tion of soul and body "]. Especially do they investigate the 
magie powers of plants and stones [comp. Wisdom vii. 20]. 

" To those desirous of becoming disciples they do not deliver 
their traditions [tapaddcecs ; comp. CABALA] until they have 
tested them. Accordingly they set before the aspirant the same 
kind of food, outside the main hall, where he remains for a 
whole year after having received à mattock, a linen apron, and a 
white robe [as symbols of Zeni'ut (Essene, modesty and pu- 
rity)]. Afterhaving given proof of sel f-eontrol during this period, 
he is advanced and his ablutions are of a higher degree of purity, 
but he is not allowed to partake of the common meal until, after 
a trial of two years more, he has proved worthy to be ad- 
mitted into membership. Then oaths of an awful charaeter are 
administered to him: he swears to treat with reverence what- 
ever is related to the Divinity [compare BLASPHEMY and GOD. 
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NAMES OF]; that he will observe righteousness toward men and 
do injustice tonone: that he will not hate any one who has done 
him injustice, but will pray for his enemies [comp. Matt. v. 45]; 
that he will always side with the righteous in their contests 
[this proves, if anything, that the Essenes were fighters 
rather than mere quietists] ; that he will show fidelity to all and 
particularly to those in authority ; for, say they. without God's 
decree no one is given power to rule [this refers not to political 
rulers, as has been claimed with reference to * Ant." xv. 10, 
§ 5, but to the head of the order, whose election is not made 
without the guidance of the Holy Spirit (Sifre, Num. 92: Ber. 
58a, * min ha-shamayim ? ; coup. DIDASCALIA, IN JEW, ENCYC. 
iv. 590a)]; that, if himself appointed to be ruler, he will not 
abuse his authority, nor refuse to submit to the rules, nor orna- 
ment himself beyond what is customary ; that he will ever love 
the truth and reprove him who is guilty of falsehood ; that he 
will neither steal nor pollute his conscience for the sake of 
gain; that he will neither conceal anything from the members 
of the order nor disclose anything to outsiders, even though tor- 
tured to death. He swears besides that he will not communicate 
the doctrines differently from the manner in which he received 
them himself. [Here Josephus has two conditions omitted 
in Hippolytus: "that he will abstain from robbery ? (which in 
this connection probably refers to the teachings whieh might be 
misappropriated and claimed for oneself; the rabbinical rule, 
which has, therefore, an Essene coloring, being: t He who tells 
asaying in the name of the author brings about the redemption," 
Abot vi. 6, based upon Esth. ii. 22), and “that he will with 
equalcare guard the books of the order and the names of the 
angels." These oaths give a better insight into the eharacter 
and purpose of the Essene brotherhood than any other descrip- 
tion, as will be shown later.] 

"If any of them be condemned for any transgression, he is 
expelled from the order, and at times such 2 one dies a terrible 

death [see ANATHEMA and DIDASCALIA], for 
Discipline of inasmuch as he is bound by the oaths taken 
the Essene and by the rites adopted, he is no longer at 
Order. liberty to partake of the food in use among 
others. [Here Josephus: “and being com- 
pelled to eat herbs, he famishes his body until he perishes."] 
Occasionally they pity those exposed to dissolution [* sham- 
mata "], considering punishment unto death sufficient. In their 
judicial decisions they are most accurate and just; they do not 
pass sentence unless in company with one hundred persons 
[this is possibly a combination of the higher court of seventy- 
two (‘Sanhedrin gedolah ") and the smaller court of twenty- 
three (** Sanhedrin ketannah ")], and what has been decided by 
them is unalterable. After God they pay the highest homage 
to the legislator (that is to say, to the Law of Moses), and if 
any one is guilty of blasphemy against him (that is, against the 
Law), he is punished [J: " with death ”]. They are taught to 
obey the rulers and elders [J : ' the majority" ]. 

* When ten [the number necessary to constitute a holy con- 
gregation; see MINYAN] sit together deliberating, no one speaks 
without permission of the rest [the rabbinical term is ''re- 
shut"; see the Talmudic dictionaries, 8.0. nwa]. They avoid 
spitting into the midst of them [Hag. 5a; Ber. 62b]. or toward 
the right [the right hand is used for swearing; see Brand, 
* Mandáisehe Religion," 1889, pp. 110 et seq.]. “In regard to 
Sabbath rest they are more scrupulous than other Jews, for they 

not only prepare their meals one day previously 

Sabbath soas not to touch fire, but they do not even re- 

Observance. move any utensil [rabbinical term, "muk- 

zah "; see SABBATH]; nor do they turn aside 

to ease nature. Some do not even rise from their couch [comp. 

Targ. to Ex. xvi. 27; Mek., Beshallah, 5], while on other days 

they observe the law in Deut. xxiii. 13. After the easement 

they wash themselves, considering the excrement as detiling 

(comp. Yoma iii. 3]. They are divided, according to their de- 
gree of holy exercises, into four classes.” 


The following paragraph, omitted by Josephus, 
is alluded to, in his * Ant.” xviii. 1, § 6, as “the 
philosophy of a fourth sect founded by Judas the 
Galilean." 


* For some of these observe à still more rigid practise in not 
handling or looking at a coin whieh has an image, nor will they 
even enter a city at the gates of which statues 

Zealots Also are erected [comp. Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42b, 
Essenes. 48b]. Others again threaten to slay any Gen- 
tile taking part in a discourse about God and 

His Law if he refuses to be eireumcised [comp. Sanh. 59a, Ex. 
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R. xxxiii.]. From this they were called ‘ Zealots’ [Kanna'im] 
by some. *Sicarii’ by others. Others again will call no one 
lord except God, even though they be tortured or killed. 

* Those of a lower degree of discipline [holiness] are so infe- 
rior to those of the higher degree that the latter at once undergo 
ablution when touched by the former, as if touched by a Gen- 
tile. [These are the four degrees of holiness mentioned in Hag. 
ji. 7: "ma'aser," "terumah." ''tohorot," and * hattat,” or 
"most holy." Another division is: xowóßta = p533 = "“ com- 
mon meal," and " tohorot ” = * priestly meal? : Tosef., Dem. ii. 
11.] Most of them enjoy longevity ; many attain an age of more 
than a hundred years. They declare that this is owing to their ex- 
treme piety [comp. the frequent question : * Ba-meh hwarakta 
yamim " (By what merit didst thou attain an old age? Meg. 27b, 
28)] and to their constant exereise of self-control. [Josephus 
instead rationalizes.] They despise death, rejoicing when they 
can finish their course with a good conscience: they willingly 
undergo torment or death rather than speak ill of the Law or 
eat What has been offered to an idol." (Here Josephus adds 
something of his own experience in the Roman war.) 


This leads Hippolytus, exactly as in the * Didas- 
calia," to the Essene view of the future life, a view 
in which, contrary to the romantic picture given by 
Josephus, the belief in Resurrection is accentuated: 


" Particularly firm is their doctrine of Resurrection; they 
believe that the flesh will rise again and then be immortal like 
the soul, which, they say, when separated from the body, enters 

a place of fragrant air and radiant light, there 
Essene View to enjoy rest -a place called by the Greeks who 
of Resur- heard [of this doctrine] the * Isles of the Blest.’ 
rection. But," continues the writer, ina passage char- 
acteristically omitted by Josephus, * there are 
other doctrines besides, which many Greeks have appropriated 
and given out as their own opinions. For their disciplinary life 
[aoxyots] in connection with the things divine is of greater an- 
tiquity than that of any other nation, so that it can be shown 
that all those who made assertions concerning God and Creation 
derived their principles from no other source than the Jewish 
legislation. [This refers to the Hasidean '* ma'aseh merkabah ” 
and " ma'aseh bereshit."] Among those who borrowed from the 
Essenes were especially Pythagoras and the Stoics ; their disciples 
while returning from Egypt did likewise [this casts new light on 
Josephus’ identification of the Essenes with the Pythagoreans : 
t Ant." xv. 10, $4]; for they affirm that there will be a Judg- 
ment Day and a burning up of the world, and that the Wicked 
Will be eternally punished. 

" Also prophecy and the foretelling of future events are prac- 
tised by them. [Josephus has in addition: ‘ For this purpose 
they are trained in the use of holy writings, in various rites 
of purification, and in prophetic (apocalyptic?) utterances; and 
they seldom make mistakes in their predietions."] Then there 
is a section of the Essenes Who, while agreeing in their mode 
of life, differ in regard to marriage, declaring that those who 
abstain from marrying commit an awful crime, as it leads to the 
extinction of the human race. But they take wives only after 
having, during three years’ observation of their course of life, 
been convinced of their power of child-bearing, and avoid in- 
tercourse during pregnancy, as they marry merely for the sake 
of offspring. The women when undergoing ablutions are ar- 
rayed in linen garments like the men in order not to expose 
their bodies to the light of day” (comp. Horwitz, ** Baraita di 
Nidda,” i. 2). 

A careful survey of all the facts here presented 
shows the Essenes to have been simply the rigorists 
among the Pharisees, whose constant fear of becom. 
ing contaminated by either social or sexual inter- 
course led them to lead an ascetic life, but whose 
insistence on maintaining the highest possible stand- 

ard of purity and holiness had for its 
Purpose of object to make them worthy of being 
the Essene participants of “the Holy Spirit," or 

Brother- recipients of divine revelations, and of 

hood. being initiated into the mysteries 

of God and the future. “Wo to the 

wives of these men!" exclaimed Zipporah, the wife 
of Moses, when she heard that Eldad and Medad had 
become prophets, for this meant cessation of conju- 


gal intercourse (Sifre, Num. 99). Abstinence from 


whatever may imply the use of unrighteous Mam. 
mon was another condition of initiation into the 
mystery of the Holy Name (Yer. Yoma iii. 40d ; 
comp. Hul. 7b; Phinehas b. Jair; Midr. Teh. XXiv. 
4, cxxviii. 2; Hul. 44b, with reference to Prov. Xv. 
27). The purpose of their ablutions before every 
meal as well as before morning prayers, which prac- 
tise gave them the name of “ Tobele Shaharit ” (= 
Morning Baptists, ‘HyepoBarricrai), was to insure the 
pronunciation of the Name and the eating of holy 
things in a state of purity (Tosef., Yad. ii. 20; Ber. 
2b, 22a). The existence of large numbers of Levites 
(Yeb. xv. 7) and Aaronites, the original teachers of 
the Law, whose holy food had to be eaten in holi- 
ness, was instrumental in the creation of a state of 
communism such as the Law prescribes for each 
seventh year (Peah vi. 1. Fear of defilement led 
Judas Maccabeus as Hasidean leader to live only on 
herbs (II Mace. v. 27). 

A glance at the Essene oath of initiation confirms 
the statement of Philo that love of God, or reverence 
for His Name, love of man, or pursuit of righteous- 
ness and benevolence, and love of virtue, or humil- 
ity and chastity, were the chief aims of the Essene 
brotherhood. Successors to the ancient Hasidim 
who instituted the liturgy (Midr. Teh. xvii. 4: “hasi- 
dim ha-rishonim "), they laid all possible stress on 
prayer and devotion, opposing the priesthood in the 
Temple out of mistrust as to their state of holiness 
and purity rather than out of aversion to sacrifice 
(Tosef., Ned. i. 1; Ker. 25a). They claimed to pos- 
sess by tradition from the founders of the Synagogue 

“anshe keneset ha-gedolah ”) the correct pronuncia- 
tion and the magic spell of the Holy Name (Midr. 
Teh. xxxvi. 8, xci. 8), and with it they achieved 
miracles like the men of old (Midr. Teh. Ixxviii. 13, 
Xci 2). They taught Jews and Gentiles alike to 
cleanse themselves in living streams from their im- 
purity of sin, and return to God in repentance and 
prayer (Sibyllines, iv. 164; Luke iii. 3; comp. Tan., 
ed. Buber, Introduction, 153). Ever alert and rest- 
less while in hope of the Messianic timo, they formed 
à strong political organization scattered through the 
Holy Land; and, in constant touch with one another, 
they traveled far and wide to organize Jewish com- 
munities and provide them with the three elements 
of Judaism: instruction, worship, and charity (Abot 
i. 2); and they were especially assiduous in pursuit 
of benevolent work (Ab. R. N. ii., viii.). Each com- 
munity had its seven good men, called *the Good 
Drotherhood of the Town" (Heber 'Ir be-Tobah: 
“Ant.” iv. 8, 8 14; Meg. 97a; Tosef., Peah, iv. 16; 
Sheb. vii. 9). 

Standing under the direction of the * mishmar," 
or " ma'amad ” (the district authority: Tosef., Peah, 
iv. 7), the Essenes claimed, as direct successors to 
the Hasidim, Mosaic origin for their brotherhood 
(see Philo and Josephus, Ze., in reference to Ex. 
xviii. 21; comp. Targ. Yer.; B. M. 30b; Mek., Yitro, 
2). Whatever their real connection with the RECHA- 
BITES (Jer. xxxv.) was, they beheld in Jonadab, the 
founder of the sect of the “ Water-Drinkers," as well 
as in Jabez (I Chron. ii. 55, iv. 10; see Targ.) and in 
Jethro the Kenite, prototypes, and possibly found- 
ers, of the Jericho colony (Mek., Yitro, 2; Sifre, 
Num. 78; Shek. v. 48c; Nilus, *De Monastica Ex- 
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ercitatione,” iii; “J. Q. R.” v. 418); likewise in 
Jesse, the father of David, regarded as sinless and 
deathless in their tradition (Shab. 55b; Derek Erez 
Zutai.); and in Obed, Boaz, and his fa- 
Types ther Salma (Tan., Wayehi, ed. Buber, 
of Essenes. 4; Targ. to I Chron. ii. 54 et seg., iv. 22 
et seg.). In this manner Anwar and 
AITHOPHEL became types of Essenes (Midr. Teh. 
y, 8), as well as King Saul, as mentioned above; but, 
above all, the Patriarchs and protoplasts. Other 
Essenic types were Abraham, called * Watik," the 
prototype of the Anawim and Hasidim because “he 
rose early " for prayer (Ber. 6b, after Gen. xix. 27; 
Shab. 105a; Gen. R. liii.); Shem - Melchizedek as 
teacher of benevolence and true worshiper of God 
(Midr. Teh. xxxvii. 1, Ixxvi. 8); Job as philanthro- 
pist and as teacher of mystic lore (B. B. 15a, b; see 
Kohler, * Testament of Job," in Kohut Memoridl 
Volume, pp. 265 et seg.) ; Enoch (see Exocu, Books 
or); and Adam ('Er. 78b; Pirke R. El. xx.). A pas- 
sage in the Tanbuma reads: * Only when Abraham 
separated from Lot and Jacob from Laban did God 
communicate with them as perushim ” (Wayeze, ed. 
Buber,91). The claim of antiquity for Essene tradi- 
tion is, accordingly, not the invention of Pliny or 
Philo: itis essential to the Essene traditionallore. In 
truth, Abraham, as “ ‘Anaw ” (= “the humble one”), 
and all doers of works of benevolence, learned it from 
God, *their Father in heaven " (see Yalk. Mekiri to 
Ps. xviii. 86; Yalk. to II Sam. xxii. 86; comp. Sifre, 
Deut. 49). They are “the lovers of God” (B. B. 8b; 
Yoma 28a). God unites with the brotherhoods of 
the humble (“haburot ha-nemukin ”: Tan., Wa'era, 
ed. Buber, 8). He provides each day’s food for 
them as He provided the manna for Israel (Mek., 
Beshalalh, 2, ed. Weiss, pp. 56 [note] e£ seq.; Sifre, 
Deut. 42; Kid. 82b; Matt. vi. 29). * When men 
ceased to hate men's gifts [the Essene]| longevity 
ceased ? (Sotah 47b, based on Prov. xv. 21). 
In regard to Sabbath observance the rabbinical 
tradition traced the more rigid laws, comprising 
even the removal of utensils, to Nehemiah's time, 
that is, to the ancient Hasidim (Shab. 128b), and the 
Book of Jubilees (1. 8-12) confirms the antiquity of 
the Essene view. As the best characteristic of the 
Essene view the saying of Phinchas ben Jair, the 
last Essene of note, may be quoted: “The Torah 
lends to conscientiousness; this to alertness [^ zeri- 
zut"] for holy work; this to blamelessness [“ ne- 
kiyyut”]; this to ‘perishut ' [Pharisaic separation 
from common things]; this to purity ; this to * hasi- 
dut’ [Essene piety ?]; this to humbleness ; this to fear 
of sin; this to holiness, or to the possession of the 
Holy Spirit; and this finally to the time of the Res- 
urrection; but hasidut is the highest grade” ( Ab. 
Zarah 20b). 
Essenism as well as Hasidism represents that 
stage of religion which is called * otherworldliness." 
It had no regard for the comfort of 
Traces of home life; woman typified only the 
Essenism  feebleness and impurity of man. In 
and Anti- their efforts to make domestic and so- 
Essenism. ciallife comfortable and cheerful, the 
PHARISEES characterized the Essene 
as *a fool who destroys the world " (Sotah iii. 4), 
and their ethics assumed an anti-Essene character 
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(see Eruics). Exceptionally, some tannaim, such 
as R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (Shab. 158a; Ned. 20b) 
and Jose ben Halafta (Shab. 118b), favored the as- 
cetic view in regard to conjugal life, while some 
amoraim and tannaim gave evidence of Essene 
practise or special Essene knowledge (see Frankel 
in * Monatsschrift," ii. 72 e£ seg.) Traces of Esse- 
nism, or of tendencies identical with it, are found 
throughout the apocryphal and especially the apoc- 
alyptic literature (see Kohler, “Pre-Talmudic Hag- 
gada," in *J. Q. R." v. 408 et seg.; Jelinek, “B. 
H.” ii., Introduction, vii., xviii., et al.), but are espe- 
cially noticeable in the Tanna debe Eliyahu, above 
all in the Targum Yerushalmi, where the Essenic 
colonies of Jericho and of the City of Palms are 
mentioned as inhabited by the disciples of Elijah and 
Elisha (Deut. xxxiv. 8); the sons of Levi are singled 
out as forming brotherhoods for the service of God 
(Gen. xxix. 84); Joseph, Kohath, Amram, and Aar- 
on, as well as the Patriarchs, are called “ Hasidim " 
(Targ. Yer. on Gen. xxix. 19, xlix. 22; Ex. vi. 18, 
90; Num. xxi. 1); priest-like and angelic holiness 
is enjoined upon Israel (Ex. xxii. 80; Lev. xx. 7: 
Num. xvi. 40); angels are expelled from heaven for 
having disclosed divine mysteries (Gen. xxvii. 12); 
the Holy Name and the Holy Spirit play throughout 
a prominent róle; and God's own time, like that of 
the Essenes, appears as divided between studying 
the Law, sitting in judgment, and providing for the 
world's support and for the maintenance of the race 
(Deut. xxxii. 4). 

The Essenes seem to have originally consisted, on 
the one hand, of rigorous ZEALOTS, such as the Book 
of Jubilees looks for, and such as were under the 
leadership of men like Abba Tahna Hasida and Abba 
Sicara (Eccl. R. ix. 7); and, on the other hand, of 
mild-tempered devotees of the Law, such as were 
the Essenes at En Gedi (Yer. Sotah ix. 24c; Pliny, 
lc.) and the Therapeutic of Egypt. Rabbinical 
tradition knows only tbat under the persecution of 
Rome (Edom) the Essenes wandered to the south 
(Darom: Gen. R. Ixxvi. ; comp. Pes. 70b; Yeb. 62b; 
Midr. Teh. xix. 2), and occasionally mention is made 
of “the brethren ? (“habbarayya”), with reference to 
the Essene brotherhood (Lam. R. iv. 1; see also Levy, 
“ Neuhebr. Worterb.” s.v. NIN, SVAN and man; 
Geiger's *Jüd. Zeit." vi. 219; Brüll's “Jahrb.” i. 
95, 44). It is as charitable brotherhoods that the 
Essenic organization survived the destruction of the 
nation. 

John the Baptist seems to have belonged to the 
Essenes, but in appealing to sinners to be regener- 

ated by baptism, he inaugurated à 

Relation of new movement, which led to the rise 
Essenism of Christianity. The silence of the 
to Christi- New Testament about the Essenes is 
anity. perhaps the best proof that they fur- 
nished the new sect with its main ele- 

ments both as regards personnel and views. The 
similarity in many respects between Christianity 
and Essenism is striking: There were the same com- 
munism (Acts iv. 94-85); the same belief in baptism 
or bathing, and in the power of prophecy ; the same 
aversion to marriage, enhanced by firmer belief in 
the Messiavic advent; the same system of organiza- 
tion, and the same rules for the traveling brethren 
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delegated to charity-work (see APOSTLE AND APOS- 
TLESHIP); and, above all, the same love-feasts or 
brotherly meals (comp. AGAPE; Drpascata). Also, 
between the ethical and the apocalyptic teachings 
of the Gospels and the Epistles and the teachings of 
the Essenes of the time, as given in Philo, in Hip- 
polytus, and in the Ethiopie and Slavonic Books of 
Enoch, as well as in the rabbinic literature, the 
resemblance is such that the influence of the latter 
upon the former can scarcely be denied. Neverthe- 
less, the attitude of Jesus and his disciples is alto- 
gether anti-Essene, a denunciation and disavowal of 
Essene rigor and asceticism: but, singularly enough, 
while the Roman war appealed to men of action such 
as the Zealots, men of a more peaceful and visionary 
nature, who had previously become Essenes, were 
more and more attracted by Christiani ty, and thereby 
Save the Church its otherworldly character; while 


Judaism took C more prvctical and worldly vicw of 
things, and allowed Essenism to live only in tra- 
dition and secret lore (see CLEMENTINA ; EBIONITES; 
GNOSTICISM). 
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Religiósen. Interessen. des Judenthums, 1816, pp. 441-461 ; 
idem, Die Essäer nach Talmudischen Qucllen, in Monats- 
Schrift, 1853, pp. 80-40, 61-73: J. Böhmer, K itbe Yisrael Böh- 
mer, Warsaw, 1849 (Hebrew); N. L. Weinstein, Beiträge zur 
Gesch. der Essäer, Vienna, 1892; Mitwoch, Essäer, in Zeit. für 
Assur. 1902; Gratz, Gesch. iii. 91 et seq., 697-703; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, i, 207-214 : Derenbourg, 
Hist. 1867, pp. 166-175, 460 et seq; L. Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, iii. 368, 988, 509 et scq.; C. D. Ginsburg, The 
Essenes, Their History and Their Doctrines, London, 1864 
(with summary of previous literature); idem, in Kitto’s Dict. 
of the Bible, and in Smith-Wace, Dictionary of Christian 
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K. 

ESTELLA or STELLA (nbowy, xmdnyy, 
nob) : Capital of a district of the same name in 
Navarre. Its Jewish community dates as far back 
as those of Tudela and Pamplona. In 1144 its syn- 
agogue was turned over to the bishop by King 
Garcia Ramirez, and transformed into the Church of 
S. Maria. Twenty years later the legal status of 
Estella Jews was established in a way favorable to 
them (see the * Fuero” in Kayserling’s “Geschichte 
der Juden in Spanien,” i. 198). 

Under Philip the Fair of France the Jews of Es- 
tella suffered greatly. They were obliged to forego 
all interest on loans to Christians and to accept re- 
payments of the capital by instalments extending 
over eight years. Louis Hutin, the successor of 
Philip, was more just. When in 1308 the seneschal 
of Estella caused the arrest of certain Jews, the 
king removed the seneschal from his office, set the 
prisoners at liberty, and placed them under the pro- 
tection of the seneschal of Pamplona. Nevertheless, 
the situation of the Jews soon became desperate. 
Many popular uprisings occurred against them, fo- 
mented by the tax-collector Juan Garcia and the 
Franciscan Pedro Olli goyen. 

Shortly after the death of Charles I. (March 5, 
1828) the long-impending storm of persecution came 


upon them. The Jews of Estella, together with 
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many from outside who happened to be there on 
business, united and defended themselves valiantly 
from within the walls of their J uderia. But, recen. 
forced by peasants from the surrounding districts, 
the enraged inhabitants stormed the walls and forced 
their way into the Jewish houses. The whole Jew- 
ish quarter was burned to the ground and its resi- 
dents were put to the sword, only a few escaping 
slaughter, Menahem ben Zerah, the author of 
" Zedah la-Derek,” was among the survivors, though 
his family perished. Philip III. instituted an in- 
quiry, and, in order to preserve the semblance of 
justice, imposed a fine of 10,000 livres on the city. 
This, however, was remitted, even Pedro Olligoyen, 
the chief instigator, goin g unpunished. 

On one side of the Estella Juderia was the Castle 
Belmelcher, and on the other a flour-mill called 


“la Tintura.” The “ aljama” had a special magis. 
tracy, Composed Of two directors and twenty "regi- 


dores,” or administrators, retiring members being 
replaced by election. The aljama was privileged 
to introduce new measures, impose fines, and to 
ban and expel from the community, etc. 

The Jews of Estella were engaged principally 
in commerce and finance. Several of them, like 
Judah Levi, Abraham Euxoeb (Euxep), Abraham, 
Joseph, Isaac, and Moses Medellim, were tax-farm- 
ers. The Jewish population of Estella in 1366 num- 
bered eighty-five families, and, like their brethren 
throughout Navarre, bore a heavy burden of taxa- 
tion. In 1875 they paid nearly 120 florins monthly. 
Two years later the king levied a distress upon them 
for refusing to pay the balance of a sum which had 
been imposed upon them unjustly. 

The restrictions to their trade were steadily in- 
creased, and many were driven to leave the coun- 
try. The edict of 1498 drove the Jews out of Na- 
varre; most of those in Estella emigrated; a small 
remnant embraced Christianity. 

Several well-known medieval scholars came from 
Estella. Among them were Sento Saprut and Abra- 
ham ben Isaac (sentenced to death and their goods 
confiscated “por sus ecsesos” in 1413); Rabbi Men- 
ahem ben Zerah, son-in-law of Benjamen Abez 
(Abaz); David ben Samuel, author of * Kiryat 
Sefer”; and Judah ben Joseph ibn Bulat, whose 
grandfather, Joseph ibn Bulat, was president of the 
aljama of Estella in 1358, 
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Españia, ii. 176 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 331; Jacobs, 
Sources, Nos. 1408, 1428, 1614; Kayserling, Gesch. i. 39 et 
seq., 99 et seq. 

G., M. K. 


ESTELLE, FRANCE. See ETOILE. 
ESTERHAZY. Sce DREYFUS CASE. 
ESTERKA. See CASIMIR I IL, THE GREAT. 
ESTHER (Hebrew, NDN; Greek, EaG%p): 
Name of the chief character in the Book of Esther, 
derived, according to some authorities, from the 
Persian “stara” (star); but regarded by others as 
a modification of “ Ishtar," the name of the Baby- 
lonian goddess (see below), 
Biblical Data: The story of Esther, as given 
In the book bearing her name, is as follows: The 
King of Persia, Ahasuerus, had deposed his queen 
Vashti beoause she refused, during a festival, to 
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show at his command her charms before the assem- 
bled princes of the realm (i. 10). Many beautiful 
maidens were then brought before the king in order 
that he might choose a successor to the unruly 
Vashti. He selected Esther as by far the most 
comely. The heroine is represented as an orphan 
daughter of the tribe of Benjamin, who had spent 
her life among the Jewish exiles in Persia (ii. 5), 
where she lived under the protection of her cousin 
Mordecai. The grand vizier, Haman the Agagite, 
commanded Mordecai to do obeisance to him. Upon 
Mordecai’s refusal to prostrate himself, Haman in- 
formed the king that the Jews were a useless and 
turbulent people and inclined to disloyalty, and he 
promised to pay 
10,000 silver tal- 
ents into the 


royal treasury 
for the permis- 


sion to pillage 
and exterminate 
this alien race. 
The king then is- 
sucd a proclama- 
tion ordering the 
confiscation of 
Jewish property 
and a general ex- 
termination of 
all the Jews 
within the om. 
pire. Haman set 
by lot the day 
for this outrage 
(iii. 6), but Mor- 
decai persuaded 
Esther to under- 
take the deliver. 
ance of her com- 
patriots. 

After & three 
days' fast ob- 
served by the 
entire Jewish 
community, the 
queen, at great 
personalrisk, de- 
cided to go be- 
fore the king and beg him to rescind his decree 
(iv. 16). Ahasuerus, delighted with her appear- 
ance, held out to her his scepter in token of clem- 
ency, and promised to dine with her in her own 
apartments on two successive nights (v. 2-8). On 
the night before the second banquet, when Es- 
ther intended to make her petition, the king, be- 
ing sleepless, commanded that the national records 
be read to him. The part which was read touched 
upon the valuable services of Mordecai (vi. 1 et seg.), 
who some time before had discovered and revealed 

to the queen a plot against the king's 
Haman and life devised by two of the chamber- 
Mordecai. lains (ii. 28) For this, by some unex- 
plained oversight, Mordecai had re- 
ceived no reward. In the meantime the queen had 
invited the grand vizier to the banquet. When 


Haman, who was much pleased at the unusual honor 


"Traditional Tomb of Esther and Mordecai. 
(From Flandin and Coste, t Voyage en Perse.") 


shown him by the queen, appeared before the king 
to ask permission to execute Mordecai at once, 
Ahasuerus asked him, ^What shall be done to the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor?" Ha- 
man, thinking that the allusion was to himself, sug- 
gested à magnificent pageant, at which one of the 
great nobles should serve as attendant (vi. 9). The 
king immediately adopted the suggestion, and or- 
dered Haman to act as chief follower in a procession 
in honor of Mordecai (vi. 10). 

The next day at the banquet, when Esther pre- 
ferred her request, both the king and the grand 
vizier learned for the first time that the queen wasa 
Jewess. Ahasuerus granted her petition at once and 
ordered that Ha- 
man be hanged 
on the gibbet 
which the latter 


had prepared for 


his adversary 
Mordecai (vii). 
Mordecai was 
then made grand 
vizier, and 
through his and 
Esther’s inter- 
vention another 
edict was issued 
granting to the 
Jews the power 
to pillage and to 
slay their ene- 
mies. 

Before the 
day set for the 
Slaughter ar- 
rived à great 
number of per- 
sons, in order to 
avoid the im- 
pending disas- 
ter, became 
Jewish prose- 
lytes, anda great 
terror of the 
Jews spread all 
over Persia (viii. 
17). 

The Jews, assisted by the royal officers, who 
feared the king, were eminently successful in slay- 
ing their enemies (ix. 11), but refused to avail them- 
selves of their right to plunder (ix. 16). The queen, 
not content with a single day’s slaughter, then re- 
quested the king to grant to her people a second 
day of vengeance, and begged that the bodies of 
Haman's ten sons, who had been slain in the fray, 
be hanged on the gibbet (ix. 13). Esther and Mor- 
decai, acting with “all authority” (ix. 29), then 
founded the yearly feast of PumrM, held on the 
fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar as a joyous com. 
memoration of the deliverance of their race. 

E. G. H. J. D. P. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The story of 
Esther—ty pical in many regards of the perennial fate 
of the Jews, and recalled even more vividly by their 
daily experience than by the annual reading of the 


Esther 


Megillah at Purim—invited, both by the brevity of 
some parts of the narrative and by the associations of 
its events with the bitter lot of Isracl, amplifications 
readily supplied by popular fancy and the artificial 
interpretation of Biblical verse. The additions to 
Esther in the (Greek) Apocry pha have their counter- 
parts in the post-Biblical literature of the Jews, and 
while it is certain that the old assumption of a He- 
brew original for the additions in the Greek Book of 
Esther is not tenable (see Kautzsch, “Die Apocry- 
phen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments,” 
i. 194), it is not clear that the later Jewish amplifica- 
tions are adaptations of Greck originals, 

The following post-Biblical writings have to be 
considered : 


(1) ‘The first Targum. ‘The Antwerp and Paris polyglots give 
a different and longer text than the London. ‘The best edition 
is by De Lagarde (reprinted from the first Venice Bible) in 
" Hagiographa Chaldaiee," Leipsie, 1878. The date of the first 
Targum is about 700 (see S. Posner, “Das Targum Rishon,” 
Breslau, 1896), 

(3) ‘Targum Sheni (the second; date about 800), containing 
material not germane to the Esther story. This may be ehar- 
acterized as a genuine and exuberant midrash. Edited by 
De Lagarde (in “ Hagiographa Chaldaice," Berlin, 1873) and 
by P. Cassel (“Aus Literatur und Geschichte,” Berlin. and 
Leipsie, 1885, and ©“ Das Bueh Esther,” Berlin, 1591, Ger. transl. ). 

(3) Babylonian Talmud, Meg. 10b-142, 

(4) Pirke R. El. 49a, 50 (Sth eent.). 

(5) Yosippon (beginning of 10th cent.; see Zunz, “G. VY." 
pp. 204 et seq.). 

(6) Midr. R. to Esther (probably 11th cent.). 

() Midr, Lekah Tob (Buber, "Sifre di-Agadta,’? Wima, 1880), 

(3) Midr. Abba Gorion (Buber, le. Jellinek, " B. IH." i. 
1-13). 

(9) Midr. ‘Teh. to Ps. xxii. 

(10) Midr. Megillat Esther (ed. by,Horwitz in his '* Sammlung 
Kleiner Midrashim,” Berlin, 1881). 

(11) Helma de Mordekai (Aramaic: Jellinek, '* B. H.” y, 1-8; 
De Lagarde, Le. pp. 862-865; Ad. Merx, "Chrestomathia Far- 
gumica,” 1888, pp. 154 et seq.). 

(12) Yulk. Shim‘oni to Esther. 


With the omission of what more properly belongs 
under AHASUERUS, HAMAN, and Monpkcar, the fol- 
lowing is briefly the story of Esther's life as elabo- 
rated by these various midrashim: A foundling or 
an orphan, her father dying before her birth, her 
mother at. her birth, Esther was reared in the house 
of Mordecai, her cousin, to whom, according to some 
accounts, she was even married (the word nab, 
Esth. ii. 7, being equal to nad = “ house,” which 

is frequently used for “ wife” in rab- 


The binic literature). Her original name 
Rabbinic was “Hadassah” (myrtle), that of 
Account. “Esther” being given her by the star- 

worshipers, as reflecting her sweet 
character and the comeliness of her person. 


When the edict of the king was promulgated, 
and his eunuchs scoured the country in search 
of a new wife for ihe monarch, Esther, acting 
on her own judgment or upon the order of 
Mordecai, hid herself so as not to be seen of men, 
and remained in seclusion for four years, until even 
God’s voice urged her to repair to the king’s palace, 
where her absence had been noticed. Her appear- 
ance among the candidates for the queen’s vacant 
place causes a commotion, all feeling that with her 
charms none can compete; her rivals even make 
haste to adorn her. She spurns the usual resources 
for enhancing her beauty, so that the keeper of the 
harem becomes alarmed lest he be accused of neglect. 
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He therefore showers attentions upon her, and places 
But 
she will not be tempted to use the king's goods, nor 
will she ent of the king's food, being a faithful 
Jewess; together with her maids (seven, according 
to the number of the week-days and of the planets) 
she continues her modest mode of living. When 
her turn comes to be ushered into the royal presence, 
Median and Persian women flank her on both sides, 
but her beauty is such that the decision in her favor 
is at once assured. "The king has been in the habit 
of comparing the charms of the applicants with a 
picture of Vashti suspended over his couch, and up 
to the time when Esther approaches him-none has 
eclipsed the beauty of his beheaded spouse. But at 
the sight of Esther he at once removes the picture, 
Esther, true to Mordecai's injunction, conceals her 
birth from her royal consort. Mordecai was 
prompted to give her this command by the desire 
not to win favors as Esther's cousin, The king, 
of course, is very desirous of learning all about 
her antecedents, but Esther, after vouchsafing him 
the information that she, too, is of princely blood, 
turns the conversation, by a few happy counter- 
questions regarding Vashti, in a way to leave the 
king’s curiosity unsatisfied, 

Still Ahasuerus will not be baflled. Consulting 
Mordecai, he endeavors to arouse Esther's jealousy— 
thinking that this will loosen her tongue—by again 
gathering maidens in his courtyard, as though he is 
ready to mete out to her the fate of her unfortunate 


Mordecai predecessor. But even under this prov- 
ocation Jisther preserves her silence, 

and Mordecai’s daily visits to the court- 
Esther. yard are for the purpose of ascer- 


taining whether Esther has remained 
true to the precepts of her religion. She had not 
eaten forbidden food, preferring a diet of vegetables, 
and had otherwise scrupulously observed the Law. 
When the crisis came Mordecai-—who had, by his 
refusal to bow to Haman or, rather, to the image of 
an idol ostentatiously displayed on his breast (Pirke 
R. EL Ixix.), brought calamity upon the Jews— 
appeared in his mourning garments, and Esther, 
frightened, gave birth to a still-born child. To 
avoid gossip she sent Hatach instead of going herself 
to ascertain the cause of the trouble. This Hatach 
was afterward met by ITaman and slain, Still Mor- 
decai had been able to tell Hatach his dream, that 
Esther would be the little rill of water separating 
the two fighting monsters, and that tho rill would 
grow to be a large stream flooding the carth—a 
dream he had often related to her in her youth, 
Mordecai called upon her to pray for her people and 
then intercede with the king. Though Pesah was 
near, and the provision of Megillat Ta‘anit forbid- 
ding fasting during this time could not be observed 
without disregarding Mordecai’s plea, she overcame 
her cousin’s scruples by a very apt counter-ques- 
tion, and at her request all the Jews “that had on 
that day already partaken of food ? observed a rigid 
fast, in spite of (Esth. iv. 17) the feast-day (Pesah), 
while Mordecai prayed and summoned the children 
and obliged even them to abstain from food, so that 
they cried out with loud voices. Esther in the mean 
time put aside her jewels and rich dresses, loosened 
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her hair, fasted, and prayed that she might be suc- 
cessful in her dangerous errand, On the third day, 
with serene mien she passed on to the inner court, 
arraying herself (or arrayed by the *]Ioly Ghost,” 
Esth, Rabbah) in her best, and taking her two maids, 
upon one of whom, according to court etiquette, she 
leaned, while the other carried her train. AS soon as 
she came abreast with the idols (perhaps an anti- 
Christian insinuation) the “Holy Ghost” departed 
from her, so that she exclaimed, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” (Ps. xxii. 1); there- 
upon, repenting having called the enemy “dog,” she 
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make the king jealous by playing the lover to 
Haman, which she did at the feast, planning to 
have him killed even though she should share his 
fate. At the supreme moment, when she denounced 
Haman, it was an angel that threw Haman on the 
couch, though he intended to kneel before the queen; 
so that the king, suspecting an attempt upon the 
virtue and life of his queen, forthwith ordered him 
to be hanged. 

To the Rabbis Esther is one of the four most 
beautiful women ever created. She remained eter- 
nally young; when she marricd Ahasuerus she was 


SCROLLS OF ESTHER IN SILVER CASES. 
(In the United States National Museum, Washington, D, C.) 


now named him “lion,” and was accompuifed by 
three angels to the king. Ahasucrus attempted 
to ignore her, and turned his face away, but an 
angel forced him to look at her. She, however, 

fainted at the sight of his flushed face 


Esther and burning cyes, and Jeaned her head 
Before on her handmaid, expecting to hear her 


Ahasuerus,. doom pronounced; but God increased 

her beauty to such an extent that 
Ahasuerus could not resist, An angel lengthened 
the scepter so that Esther might touch it: she invited 
the king to her banquet. Why Haman was invited 
the Rabbis explain in various ways. She desired to 


at least forty years of age, or even, according to 
some, eighty years (M = 5, D = 60,4 =4,n=5=7 
years; hence her name “Hadassah ”), She is also 
counted among the prophetesses of Israel. 

8. S. E. G. H. 
— —Qritical View: As to the historical value of 
the foregoing data, opinions differ. Comparatively 
few modern scholars of note consider the narrative 
of Esther to rest on an historical foundation, The 
most important names among the more recent de- 
fenders of the historicity of the book are perhaps 
lüvernick, Keil, Oppert, and Orelli. ‘The vast ma- 
jority of modern expositors have reached the con- 
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clusion that the book isa piece of pure fiction, al- 
though some writers qualify their criticism by an 
attempt to treat it as a historical romance. The 
following are the chief arguments showing the im- 
possibility of the story of Esther: 

1. It is now generally recognized that the Ahas- 
uerus (YINYAN), mentioned in Esther, in Ezra iv. 
6, and in Dan. ix. 1, is identical with the Persian 
king known as Xerxes (Zép£yc, * Khshayarha "), who 
reigned from 485 to 464 B.c.; but it is impossible to 
find any historical parallel for a Jewish consort to 
this king. Some crities formerly identified Esther 
with Amastris (Ionic, “Amestris”), who is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (viii. 114, ix. 110; compare 
Ctesias, 20) as the queen of Xerxes at the time when 
Esther, according to Esth. ii. 6, became the wife of 
Ahasuerus. Amastris, however, was the daughter 
of a Persian general and, therefore, not a Jewess. 
Furthermore, the facts of Amastris’ 
reign do not agree with the Biblical 
story of Esther. Besides all this, it is 
impossible to connect the two names 
etymologically. M’Clymont (Hast- 
ings, “ Dict. Bible,” i. 772) thinks it possible that 
Esther and Vashti may have been merely the chief 
favorites of the harem, and are consequently not 
mentioned in parallel historical aecounts. 

Itis very doubtful whether the haughty Persian 
aristocracy, always highly influential with the mon- 
arch, would have tolerated the choice of a Jewish 
queen and a Jewish prime minister (Mordecai), to 
the exclusion of their own class—not to speak of the 
improbability of the prime ministry of Haman the 
Agagite, who preceded Mordecai. “Agagite” can 
only be interpreted here as synonymous with 
* Amalekite" (compare “Agag,” king of the Ama- 
lekites, the foe of Saul, I Sam. xv. 8, 20, 89; Num. 
xxiv. 7; see AGAG). Oppert'sattempt to connect the 
term “Agagite” with “Agaz,” a Median tribe men- 
tioned by Sargon, can not be taken seriously. "The 
term, as applied to Haman, is a gross anachronism; 
and the author of Esther no doubt used it inten- 
tionally as a fitting name for an enemy of Israel. In 
the Greek version of Esther, Haman is called a Mace- 
donian. 

2. Perhaps the most striking point against the 
historical value of the Book of Esther is the remark- 
able decree permitting the Jews to massacre their 
enemies and fellow subjects during a period of two 
days. If such an extraordinary event had actually 
taken place, should not some confirmation of the 
Biblical account have been found in other records? 
Again, could the king have withstood the attitude 
of the native nobles, who would hardly have looked 
upon such an occurrence without offering armed 
resistance to their feeble and capricious sovereign? 
A similar objection may be made against the proba- 
bility of the first edict permitting Haman the Ama- 
lekite to massacre all the Jews. Would there not be 
some confirmation of it in parallel records? This 
whole section bears the stamp of free invention. 

3. Extraordinary also is the statement that Esther 
did not reveal her Jewish origin when she was 
chosen queen (ii. 10), although it was known that 
She came from the house of Mordecai, who was a 


professing Jew (iii. 4), and that she maintained a 


Improba- 
bilities of 
the Story. 


constant communication with him from the harem 
(iv. 4-17). 

4. Hardly less striking is the description of the 
Jews by Haman as being “dispersed among the 
people in all provinces of thy kingdom” and as dis- 
obedient “to the king’s laws” (iii. 8. This certainly 
applies more to the Greek than to the Persian period, 
in which the Diaspora had not yet begun and durin g 
which there is no record of rebellious tendencies on 
the part of the Jews against the royal authority. 

9. Finally, in this connection, the author's knowl- 
edge of Persian customs is not in keeping with con- 
temporary records. The chief conflicting points are 
as follows: (a) Mordecai was permitted free access 
to his cousin in the harem, a state of affairs wholly 
at varianee with Oriental usage, both ancient and 
modern. (b) The queen could not send a message to 
her own husband (!). (e) The division of the empire 
into 127 provinces contrasts strangely with the 
twenty historical Persian satrapies. (d) The fact 
that Haman tolerated for a long time Mordecai's 
refusal to do obeisance is hardly in accordance with 
the customs of the East. Any native venturing to 
stand in the presence of a Turkish grand vizier 
would certainly be severely dealt with without de- 
lay. (e) This very refusal of Mordecai to prostrate 
himself belongs rather to the Greek than to the ear- 
lier Oriental period, when such an act would have 
involved no personal degradation (compare Gen. 
xxiii. 7, xxxiii. 3; Herodotus, vii. 136). (f) Mostof 
the proper names in Esther which are given as Per- 
sian appear to be rather of Semitic than of Iranian 
origin, in spite of Oppert's attempt to explain many 
of them from the Persian (compare, however, Schef- 
telowitz, * Arisches im Alten Testament,” 1901, 1.). 

In view of all the evidence the authority of the 
Book of Esther as a historical record must be dofi- 
nitely rejected. Its position in the canon among the 
Hagiographa or * Ketubim " is the only thing which 
has induced Orthodox scholars to defend its histor- 
ical eharacter at all. Even the Jews of the first and 
second centuries of the common era questioned its 
right to be included among the canonical books of 
the Bible (compare Meg. 7a) The author makes 
no mention whatever of God, to whom, in all the 
other books of the Old 'Testament, the deliverance 
of Israel is ascribed. The only allusion in Esther 
to religion is the mention of fasting (iv. 16, ix. 81). 
All this agrees with the theory of a late origin for 
the book, as it is known, for example, 
from Ecclesiastes, that the religious 
spirit had degenerated even in Judea 
in the Greek period, to which Esther, 
like Daniel, in all probability belongs. 

Esther could hardly have been written by a con- 
temporary of the Persian empire, because (1) of the 
exaggerated way in which not only the splendor of 
the court, but all the events described, are treated 
(compare the twelve months spent by the maidens 
in adorning themselves for the king; the feasts of 187 
days, etc., all of which point rather to the past than 
to a contemporary state of affairs); (2) the uncom- 
plimentary details given abouta great Persian king, 
who is mentioned by name, would not have appeared 


during his dynasty. 
It is difficult to go so far as Gritz, who assigns 


Probable 
Date. 
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Esther to an adherent of the Maccabean party in the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. The vast difference 
in religious and moral tone between Esther and 
Daniel—the lattera true product of Antiochus’ reign 
— seems to make such a theory impossible. Nor is 
the view of Jensen, followed by Néldeke, more con- 
vincing to the unprejudiced mind. He endeavors 
to prove that the origin of the whole story lies in à 
Babylonian-Elamitic myth. He identifies Esther 
with the Babylonian goddess Ishtar (Aphrodite); 
Mordecai with Marduk, the tutelary deity of Baby- 
lon; and Haman with Hamman or Humman, the 
chief god of the Elamites, in whose capital, Susa, the 
scene is laid; while Vashti is also supposed to be 
an Elamite deity. Jensen considers that the Feast of 
Purim, which is the climax of the book, may have 
been adapted from a similar Babylonian festival by 
the Jews, who Hebraized the original Babylonian 
legend regarding the origin of the ceremonies. The 
great objection to such a theory is that no Baby- 
lonian festival corresponding with the full moon of 
the twelfth month is known. 

The object of Esther is undoubtedly to give an 
explanation of and to exalt the Feast of Purim, of 
whose real origin little or nothing is known. See 
MEGILLAH; PURIM. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Driver, Introduction tothe Literature of the 
O. T. pp. 449 et seq. ; Cheyne, Esther, in Encyc. Brit. 1878; 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism, pp. 359 et seq.; Kue- 
nen, Onderzoek, iii.551 et seq.; Lagarde, Purim, in Abhand- 
tungen der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, Gottingen, 1887; Wildeboer, Esther,in No- 
wack's Handkommentar zum Alten Testament ; Toy, Es- 
ther as a Babylonian Goddess, in New World, vi. 180- 
145; Nóldeke, Esther, in Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. ii. 
1400-1407 ; M'Clymont, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, pp. T12-116 ; 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 2d ed., iii. 153, 157, 158. 

E. G. II. J. D. P. 

ESTHER, APOCRYPHAL BOOK OF: The 
canonical Book of Esther undoubtedly presents the 
oldest extant form of the Esther story. In times 
of oppression the Jews found comfort in this narra- 
tive, for it presented an example of sudden divine 
salvation in the days of distress (Esth. ix. 22, 28), 
and it strengthened their hope of being liberated 
from their desperate condition, especially in the 
days of the Maccabees. Naturally, the Jews’ well- 
known skill in transforming and enriching traditional 
narratives was applied especially to those incidents 
which were touched but lightly in the Biblical Book 
of Esther. Such variations and additions have been 
preserved in Greek, but the assumption that they 
were based on à Hebrew original has been proved 
erroneous (comp. Scholz, “Kommentar über das 
Buch Esther mit Seinen Zusützen," 1892, pp. 21 et 
seg.), the difficulty of translating many of these 
additions into Hebrew being especially significant 
(Fritzsche, *Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch 
zu den Apokryphen des Alten "Testaments," 1851, 
p. 71; Wace, “The Apocrypha,” in “ The Speaker’s 
Commentary,” i. 861-365) The additions were 
probably made in the time of the Maccabees, when 
the people were hoping for another sudden liberation 
by divine intervention. They aimed chiefly to sup- 
ply the religious element signally lacking in the 
canonical book (comp. Reuss, * Geschichte der Hei- 
ligen Schriften des Alten Testaments, " 9d ed., SS 470 
et seg.; Bleek-Wellhausen, “Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament,” 5th ed., & 190; J. S. Bloch, * Hellenis- 


tische Bestandtheile im Bibl. Schriftum,” 2d ed., p. 8; 
Ryssel, in Kautzsch, “Die Apocryphen und Pseud- 
epigraphen des Alten Testaments, »i. 197). Fritzsche 
(l.c. p. 78) has pointed out linguistic similarities be- 
tween the additions and the second Book of the 
Maccabees. 

The latest date that can be given to the additions 
is the year 80 B.c., when the Ptolemaic rule came 
to an end (comp. B. Jacob in Stade's “ Zeitschrift, ” 
1890, p. 290). These additions are contained in the 
uncial manuscript of the Codex Sinaiticus (Sin.), 
Codex Vaticanus (B), and Codex Alexandrinus (A). 
Among the printed editions may be mentioned those 
of R. Holmes and J. Parsons, Oxford, 1798-1827; 
E. Nestle, “Vet. Test. Grece Juxta LXX. Inter- 
pretum," Leipsic, 1850; H. B. Swete, “The Old 
Testament in Greek," 9d ed., Cambridge, 1895-99; 
O. F. Fritzsche, “Libr. Apoc. V. T. Greece,” 1871. 

The text of the additions has been pre- 

Editions served in two forms, namely, that of 
and Critical the Septuagint, and that revised by 

Helps. Lucian, the martyr of Antioch (comp. 

B. Jacob, l.e. pp. 258-262). Lagarde 
has published both texts with complete critical anno- 
tations in his “ Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canoni- 
corum," 1883, i. 504-541; and later on A. Scholz 
(“Kommentar über das Buch Esther," pp. 2-99, 
Würzburg and Vienna, 1892) published a small 
edition in four parallel columns, showing side by 
side the Hebrew text of the canonical book, the 
two Greek texts, and Josephus' text (comp. Ryssel 
in Kautzsch, i.c. pp. 198, 199). 

For textual criticism there are, also, the two Latin 
translations; not so much the Vulgate—in which 
Jerome translated very freely, and in part arbitrarily 
—as the Old Latin, which, ia spite of its arbitra- 
riness and incompleteness, and its additions, prob- 
ably made in part by Christians, has preserved a few 
good readings of the Codex Vaticanus (comp. 
Fritzsche, l.e. pp. 74 et seg.; Ryssel, in Kautzsch, 
l.c. p. 199; B. Jacob, l.c. pp. 249-208). On the forth- 
coming new edition of pre-Jerome texts of Esther, 
comp. Ph. Thielmann, “Bericht über das Gesam- 
melte Handschriftliche Material zu einer Kritischen 
Ausgabe der Lateinischen Uebersetzung Biblischer 
Bücher des A. T." Munich, 1900; “Sitzungsberichte 
der Königlichen Bayerischen Academie der Wis- 
senschaften,” ii. 205-247. For an explanation of 
the Greek additions to the Book of Esther see 
Fritzsche, l.c. (the older interpreters, p. 16; the la- 
ter, pp. 69-108); F. O. Bissel, ^ The Apocrypha of 
Old Testament,” New York, 1880; Fuller- Wace, l.c. 
i. 361-402: O. Zóckler, “Die Apocryphen des Alten 
Testaments,” Munich, 1891; Ball, “ The Ecclesias- 
tical, or Deuterocanonical, Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” London, 1892; V. Ryssel, in Kautzsch, l.c. i. 
198-212. 

The dream of Mordecai precedes in the Septua- 
gint, as 1. 11-17, the canonical story of Esther, and 

corresponds in the Vulgate to xi. 2-12 

The and xii. (Swete, “The Old Testament 

Dream of in Greek," ii. 755 et seg.) This ver- 

Mordecai. sion contradicts the account in the ca- 

nonical book, for, according to the 
apocryphal version (i. 2), Mordecai is already in the 
service of King Artaxerxes, and has this dream in 


Esther 


the second year of that king’s reign, whereas in the 
canonical version (ii. 16) Esther was not taken into 
the royal house until the seventh year of his reign, 
and Mordecai did not sit “in the king's gate”—that is, 
enter the king’s serv- 
ice—until after that 
event (ii. 19-20). The 
author of the apocry- 
phal Esther speaks 
of two conspiracies 
against Artaxerxes, 
and says that Morde- 
cai preceded Esther 
in coming to court. 
His account is as fol- 
lows: Mordecai as a 
servant in the palace 
sleeps with the court- 
iers Gabatha and 
Tharra (Esth. ii. 21, 
* Bigthan ” and “ Te- 
resh”; Vulg. “ Baga- 
tha ” [whence “ Gaba- 
tha”] and “ Thara ”), 
and overhears their 
plot against the king. 
He denounces the 
conspirators, who are 
arrested and confess. 
The king and Morde- 
cai write down the 
occurrence, and Mor- 
decaiisrewarded. As 
the conspirators are 
condemned to death 
(according to B. Ja- 
cob in Stade’s “ Zeit- 
schrift," x. 298, the words of Codex B, diórı avnpé- 
Oyoav, are to be added here; comp. Jerome: * qui 
fuerant interfecti”), Haman, who evidently was in 
league with them, plans to take vengeance on Mor- 
decai (A pocr. Esth. ii. 12-17).. 

There is a second conspiracy after Esther has been 
made queen, in the seventh year of the king's reign 
(Esth. ii. 21 e£ seg.). Mordecai in his dream (Apocr, 
Esth. i. 4-11) sees two dragons coming to fight each 
other (representing Mordecai and Haman, 25. vi. 4); 
the nations make ready to destroy the * people of the 
righteous," but the tears of the righteous well up in 
a little spring that grows into a mighty stream 
(comp. Ezek. xlvii. 8-12; according to Apocr. Esth. 
vi. 3, the spring symbolizes Esther, who rose from 
a poor Jewess to bea Persian queen), The sun now 
rises, and those who had hitherto been suppressed 
“devoured those who till then had been honored ” 
(comp. Esth. ix. 1-17). 

The second addition contains an edict of Artax- 
erxes for the destruction of all the Jews, to be car- 

ried out by Haman (Apocr. Esth. ii. 

The De- 1-7; it follows Esth. iii, 18; comp. 
struction Swete, Zc. pp. 762 et seg.). The mere 
of the Jews mention of the fact that an edict for 
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Decreed. the destruction of the Jews had gone 
forth, was a temptation to enlarge 
upon it. The “great king" (verse 1), as in Esth. 


i. 1, sends a letter to the governors of the one hun- 
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dred and twenty-seven provinces of his kingdom— 
that extends from India even unto Ethiopia—saying 
that although personally he is inclined toward clem- 
ency, he is bound to look to the security of his 
kingdom. 

In à conference on the matter, he said, Haman, 
the councilor ranking next to him in the kingdom, 
had pointed out that there was one evilly disposed 
class of people in his realm, which, by its laws, placed 
itself in opposition to all the other classes, persisted 
in disregarding the royal ordinances, and made a 
unified government impossible. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he said, nothing remained but to adopt 
the suggestion of Haman, who, having been placed 
in charge of the affairs of the state, could in a sense 
be called the second father of the king; this sugges- 
tion was to destroy by the sword of the other nations, 
on the fourteenth day of Adar (thirteenth of Adar 
in Esth. iii. 18, viii. 12, ix, 1), all those designated 
as Jews, together with their wives and children. 
After these disturbers of the peace had been put out 
of the way, the king believed the business of the 
realm could again be conducted in peace. 

The remaining additions are closely connected 
with this affair. 'The next in order is Mordecai's 
prayer for help (Apocr. Esth. iii. 1-11; Vulg. xiii. 
8-18); in the Septuagint it is added to iv. 17 (Swete, 
(c. pp. 768 et seg.) It follows the story of Esth. iv. 
1-16, according to which Esther commanded Mor- 
decai to assemble all the Jews for a three-days' fast 
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berore she herself interceded for them before the 
king. The prayer begins with the usual praise of 
divine omnipotence. Heaven and earth are a para- 
phrase for the idea 70 wav (verse 2; comp. Gen. i. 1; 
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Isa. xlv. 18). The plight of the Jews was occasioned 
by the refusal to kiss Haman's feet (comp. Esth. iii. 
2-5), a refusal caused not by pride, but because honor 
as high as that which such an act implied belongs to 
God alone (comp. the refusal of the vpoocktvgotc of the 
Greek ambassadors to Darius). “ This scrupulousness 
is characteristic of post-exilic Ju- 
Mordecai’s daism; in ancient Israel the honor 
Prayer. was unhesitatingly accorded to every 
nobleman (I Sam. xxv. 23 et seq. ; II 
Sam. xviii. 21,28): even Judith (x. 23 [21]) honored 
Holofernes in this way in order to allay his sus- 
picions. 
But, Mordecai continues, this refusal was merely 
a pretext to destroy God's chosen people («Azpovopía, 
verse 8; comp. Apocr. Esth. iv. 20; vii. 9 = Hebr. 
45m; Ps. xxviii. 9, xciv. 5, etc.; pepic, verse 9; 
comp. LXX. on Deut. xxxii. 9; xAzpoc, verse 10 = 
303, Deut. iv. 20), and he implores God to protect 
them now as He had their fathers in Egypt (comp. 
n'15 in Deut. ix. 26). The prayer closes with the 
supplieation to save His people and turn their 
mourning into gladness (really “feasting”; comp. 
vi. 22 et seq.; sce also Esth. ix. 17-19, where the 
prayer also ends in feasting and in the sending of 
gifts of food to one another) Here, as in Ps. vi. 6 
(A. V. 5), xxx. 10 [9], cxv. 17; and Ecclus. (Sirach) 
xvii. 25, the reason for harkening to the prayer is 
the desire ascribed to Yuwn of hearing songs of praise 
and thanks, which only the living can offer (verse 
10, where the reading oróua is preferable to aitua; 
Swete, Lc. p. 765). Finally, emphasis is laid on 
the people’s loud calling and crying to God (££ to;ytoc 
aùrõv . . . ékéepa£ev; comp. Dan. iii. 4, ERI Nap; 
Isa. lviii. 1, tp Dn) when they stood face to face 
with death (£v 099aApuotc avróv). 
Closely connected with thisis the prayer of Esther 
(Apocr. Esth. iii; 19-30; Septuagint, xiii. 8-18, xiv. 
1-19; Swete, l.c. pp. 766 et seg. ; Vulg. 
The Prayer xiv. 1-19): she takes off her royal 
of Esther. garments (rà iuatia TZc Óó£2c avrqpe [in 
Esth. i. 11, ii. 17 only the royal crown 
is mentioned]), and, putting on mourning-robes (py, 
Judges viii, 5 [6]; Neh. ix. 1), strews ashes on her 
head (comp. Isa. iii. 24; Mal. ii. 9; II Sam. xiii. 19, 
commonly ^5«w3 2w; Job ii. 9). She winds her hair 
about her (verse 13) and takes off all adornments 
(&raxelvootv; comp. WHI MY, Lev. xvi. 29, 31; Isa. 
lviii. 8) In this way the pity of God would be 
aroused and His anger allayed (I Kings xxi. 21-29). 
The prayer refers to the threatening danger 
(comp. iii. 11): as God once released Israel's ances- 
tors from the Egyptian yoke (verse 16), so Esther 
beseeches him now to save the Jews from their im- 
pending fate, though they deserve it for having 
participated in Persian idolatry (verses 17, 18 refer 
to this, and. not to the preexilic idolatry; comp. 
II Kings xvii. 29-88, 41). Following Lagarde and 
Ryssel, the reading in verse 19 is é@yxav ràc xewpac 
abtéy eri tog xtipac räv ecdddAwy (“they put their 
hands in the hands of the idols”; on ** jn5, to con- 
firm an agreement by clasping of hands, see Ezra x. 
19). This means: “The Persian oppressors have 
vowed to their gods [verse 19] to make vain the di- 
vine promise, to destroy Israel [7.e., the divine heri- 
tage], to close the mouths of those that praise God, 


and to extinguish the glory of the house and the 
altar of God [verse 20]. Furthermore, they swear 
that the mouth of the heathen will be opened in 
praise of their impotent [gods], and their mortal 
king [the Persian] will be for ever admired " (verse 
21). Hence God is besought not to give His scepter 
into the hands of the “non-existing " (roic pù oboi; 
comp. I Cor. viii. 4), and not to make the Jews a 
laughing-stock to the heathen, but to let the plans 
of the latter turn against themselves. ^" Mark him 
[rapaóryuáricov; comp. Heb. vi. 6] who began [to 
act] against us." | 

In verse 24 Esther adds a prayer for the success 
of the petition which, according to Esth. iv. 16, she 
intends to make to the king. “Put orderly speech 
into my mouth in face of the lion" (the Persian 
king is thus called also in the Aramaic version of 
Mordecai’s dream; see Merx, “Chrestomathia Tar- 
gumica," p. 164, 8; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xxv. 16, 
19. The object of her petition—to turn the anger 
of the king against Israel's persecutors—anticipates 
the events of Esth. vii. 9. She prays God to help 
her, the desolate one (Tù uóvg; corresponding to "^r 
in Ps. xxv. 17 [A. V. 16], where it occurs next to 
‘sy, “lonely and deserted,” differing from verse 14, 
c) ti pévoc, referring to the singleness of Yuwn), 
who has noone else to turn to (verse 25). She refers 
to the fact that Yuwan knows the splendor of her 
royal position did not tempt her to yield to the king 
(in Esth. ii. 7-20 this is not mentioned), but that she 
submitted to the force of circumstances (verse 25). 
She continues by affirming that she hates the glitter 
of the lawless ones (ddfav àvóuov; the àvóuov here 
are the heathen; their dđóča is their power), and 
abhors the bed of the uncircumcised (verse 26). 
Yuwu, she says, knows her distress in being forced 
to be the king’s wife. She abhors the symbol of 
pride on her head (7.e., the royal crown she wears in 
public); she abhors it like a filthy rag (óc paxoc 
kacaumiíov = D'Y 13323; Isa. Ixiv. 5 [A. V. 6]), and 
does not wear it when sitting quietly at home (verse 
17). Finally, she has not sat at table in Haman's 
house, nor graced by her presence the banquet of 
the king (according to the canonical version [ii. 
18], Esther kept her own feast); nor did she drink 
any of the sacrificial wine of the heathen gods (oivov 
covóOv; comp. LXX. Deut. xxxii. 98; Fuller, in 
Wace, l.c. p. 890, verse 28). Since her arrival there, 
God, she says, has been her sole joy. The phrase a¢’ 
juípac weTaBorge refers to the change in her dwelling- 
place (comp. Merx, * Chrestomathia Targumica,” p. 
163, 11 [Ryssel]), not to the day of her reception into 
the royal palace (Esth. ii. 16), as Zóckler and Fuller 
(in Wace, /.c. p. 890) have it. The prayer closes with 
a petition for a confirmation of faith and a release 
from all fear (comp. Judith ix. 11). 

Esther’s reception by the king (iv. 1-15; Swete, 
l.c. pp. 767 et seg.) follows in the Septuagint imme- 
diately upon the prayer (xv. 4-19; Vulg. xv. 1-19). 

Here the events told in Esth. v. 1, 9 

Esther are amplified. In xv. 1 (Septuagint) 

Before the the “third day” corresponds to Esth. 

King. v.1. According to Septuagint v. 1 
she took off the garments she had 

worn at divine service; in the apocryphal version 
(iii. 13) she had put them on. Divine service consisted 


Esther 
Estimate 


in fasting, according to Esth. iv. 16; in praying, 
according to Apocryphal Esther iii. 19. In iv. 1 
(Apocr. Esth.) she puts on her royal apparel, to 
which the crown probably belongs, according to ii. 
17. After a supplication to God, she appears (iv. 1) 
accompanied by two handmaidens (apa = * favorite 
slaves"; comp. Judith viii. 33); according to Esth. 
ii. 9, she had seven handmaids. In Apocryphal 
Esther iv. 2it is said she was escorted to the king 
by two maidens, “and upon the one she leaned, as 
carrying herself daintily " (verse8: öç tpudepevouévy) ; 
“and the other followed, bearing up her train." . In 
the canonical Book of Esther no mention is made of 


this escort. 


iv. (Apoer. Esth.) describes the impression her beauty pro- 
duced: she was ruddy through the perfection of her beauty, 
and her countenance was cheerful and love-kindling; but her 
heart was heavy with fear of the danger of appearing uncalled be- 
fore the king (comp. Esth.iv. 11). Having passed through all the 
doors, she stood before the king, who sat upon his throne clothed 
in the robes of majesty (see Fuller in Wace, l.c.; compare the 
representation of the king on his throne in the picture of Persep- 
Olis according to Rawlinson). Verse 7: Then, lifting up his 
countenance (that shone with majesty), he looked very flercely 
upon her; and the queen fell down, and was pale, and fainted: 
after she had regained consciousness she bowed herself upon 
the head of the maid that went before her. Verse 8: Then 
God changed the spirit of the king into mildness. In concern 
he leaped from his throne, and took her in his arms till she 
recovered her composure, comforting her with loving words. 
In Verse 9 he asks: " Esther, whatis the matter? I am thy 
brother," thereby placing her on the same level with him. 
In verses 10 et scq. he assures her that the death penalty is 
meant to apply only to the unauthorized entrance of the king’s 
subjects (comp. Esth. iv. 11), and that it does not apply to her: 
“ Thou shalt not die. . . ." Touching her neck with his golden 
scepter, he embraced her, and said, " Speak unto me." Then 
said she unto him, * I saw thee, my lord, as an angel of God 
[comp. Ezek. viii. 2], and my heart was troubled for fear of 
thy majesty." And as she was speaking, she fell down for 
faintness. Verse 16: Then the king was troubled, and all his 
servants comforted her. 

The king now issues an edict canceling the former edict, and 
decreeing protection to the Jews (Apocr. Esth. v. 1-21; Vulg. 

xvi. 1-24; Septuagint addition to viii. 12; comp. 

The New Swete, l.c. pp. 719-115, the amplification of the 

Edict. edict mentioned in Esth. viii. 13). The first 
edict against the Jews is revoked; its insti- 

gator, Haman, is accused of conspiracy against the king; and 
every aid is ordered to be given to the Jews. Verses 2-4: 
" Many, the more often they are honored with the great bounty 
of their gracious princes, the more proud they are waxen, and 
endeavor to hurt not our subjects only, but, not being able to 
bear abundance, do take in hand to practise also against those 
that do them good, and take not only thankfulness away from 
among men, but also, lifted up with the glorious words of lewd 
persons that were never good, they thiuk to escape the justice of 
God, that seeth all things, and hateth evil." Verses 5-6: '*Oft- 
entimes, also, fair speech of those that are put in trust to man- 
age their friends’ affairs [comp. Jacob in Stade, l.c. x. 283, note 
2] hath caused many that are in authority to be partakers of 
innocent blood, and hath enwrapped them in remediless calam- 
ities [comp. I Sam. xxv. 26; II Sam. xvi. 4], beguiling with the 
felsehood and deceit of their lewd disposition the innocency 
and goodness of princes." Verse 7: '" Now ye may see this, as 
we have declared, not so much by ancient histories, as by ob- 
serving what hath wickedly been done of late through the 
pestilent behavior of them that are unworthily placed in 
authority." Verses 8-0: ' We must take care for the time to 
come that our kingdom may be quiet and peaceable for all men, 
by changing our purposes and always judging things that are 
evident with more equal proceeding." Verses 10-11: The king 
had accorded this gentle treatment to Haman, but had been 
bitterly deceived by him, and was therefore compelled to revoke 
his former edict. (According to Dan. vi. 9, 13 this was inadmis- 
sible, but Fuller, l.c. pp. 397 et seq., cites a number of cases in 
which it was done. Verse 10 is about Haman, called in i. 17 
"the Agagite," here "the Macedonian"; in verse 14 he is ac- 
cused of having betrayed the Persian empire to the Macedo- 
nians.) ''For Aman, a Macedonian, the son of Amadatha, being 
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indeed a stranger to the Persian blood [comp. Vulg. "et 
animo et gente Macedo"], and far distant from our goodness, 
and a stranger received of us, had so far obtained the favor that 
we show toward every nation that he was called our ' father, 
and was continually honored of all men, as the next person unto 
the king. He had also been bowed down to [comp. Esth. iii. 2-61. 
But he, not bearing his great dignity, went about to deprive us 
of our kingdom and life; having. by manifold and cunning do- 
ceits, sought of us the destruction, as well of Mordecai, who 
saved our life, and continually procured our good, as of blame- 
less Esther, partaker of our kingdom with the wnole nation. 
For by these means he thought, finding us destitute of friends, 
to havetranslated the kingdom of the Persians to the Macedo- 
nians." According to these verses Haman was guilty of a 
threefold sin, since he tried to wrest from the king Wife, 
kingdom, and life. 

v. 15-16, 18-19: ** But we find that the Jews, whom this wicked 
wretch hath delivered to utter destruction, are no evil-doers, 
but live by most just laws; and that they are children of the 
Most High and Most Mighty God, who hath ordered the kingdom 
both unto us and to our progenitors in the most excellent man- 
ner. Therefore, ye shall do well not to put in execution the 
letters sent unto you by Aman, the son of Amadatha; for he 
that was the worker of these things is hanged [éoravpwo@er = 
‘impaled "] at the gates of Susa with all his family [according 
to Esth. vii. 10, viii. 7, Haman alone was hanged ; according to 
Esth. ix. 10, the Jews killed his ten sons; in Dan. vi. 25 the 
wives and ehildren were thrown into the lions! den], God, who 
ruleth all things, speedily rendering vengeance to him according 
to deserts. Therefore he shall publish the copy of this letter 
in all places [éxzt8évacv; Stade, l.c. x. 282, a phrase used in the 
promulgation of royal commands], that the Jews may live after 
their own laws?" (comp. Ezra vii. 25 et seq.; Josephus, '* Ant." 
xil. 3, 83, xvi. 6, 8 2). 

v. 20-24: '* Yeshallaid them, that even the same day, being the 
13th day of the 12th month Adar, they may be avenged on them 
who in the time of their affliction shall set upon them [comp. 
Esth. ix. 1; but see above Apocr. Esth. ii. 6, where the 14th day 
is fiXed upon; according to Esth. iii. 18, Haman had appointed 
the thirteenth day for exterminating the Jews]. For Almighty 
hath turned to joy unto them the day wherein the chosen people 
should have perished. Ye shall therefore, among your solemn 
feasts, keep it an high day with all feasting [following Gro- 
tius, Fritzsche, and Ryssel «Axjpwr (sc. j4épav) is to be added 
after; according to this the Persian king instituted the Jewish 
l'east of Purim, as a day to be celebrated also by the Persians], 
that both now and hereafter there may be safety to us [the 
reading here should be vucv instead of 9"«tv] and the well-af- 
fected Persians, and that it may be, to those which do conspire 
against us, a memorial of destruction. Therefore every city 
and country whatsoever which shall not do according to these 
things, shall be destroyed without mercy with fire and sword, 
and shall be made not only impassable for men, but also most 
hateful for wild beasts and fowls forever.” 


In the Septuagint the interpretation of Mordecai's 
dream is separated from the dream itself, which 
forms the beginning of the additions, and constitutes 


_the end of the whole apocryphon (vi. 1-10), with 


verse 11 as subscription (Swete, /.c. pp. 

Interpreta- 779 e£ seg.) In the Vulgate the pas- 
tion of  sagestands at theend of the canonical 
Mordecai’s Book of Ezra (x. 4-11), preceding all 


Dream. other apocryphal additions as well as 
the dream itself, which here occupies 
xi. 2-11. Neither dream nor interpretation is 


foundin Josephus, The expression “God hath done 
these things” (comp. Matt. xxi. 42) refers to the 
Whole story of the Book of Esther. Verse 2 refers 
to the dream told in the beginning of the book, 
which has been fulfilled in every respect. “The 
little fountain that became a river” (vi. 8) signifies 
the elevation of Esther (see i. 9), who became a 
stream when the king married her and made her 
queen. The light and the sun (see i. 10) signify 
the salvation and joy that Esther brought to the 
Jews (comp. Esth. viii. 16). The two dragons are 
Mordecai and Haman. The nations that assembled 
to destroy the name of the Jews (see i. 6) are the 
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heathen (comp. Esth. iii. 6-8), “And my nation is 
this Israel, which cried to God and were saved ” (vi. 
6; comp. iii. 11). “Therefore hath he made two 
iots, one for the people of God, and another for all 
the Gentiles” (vi. 7; comp. Esth. iii, 7) * And the 
two lots were drawn [2490v; lit. “they came, sprang 
outat the right time ”]: one for his people | Fritzsche 
and Ryssel add Tọ Aaó avrov], the other for all the 
other peoples.” “So God remembered his people and 
justified [decided in its favor; compare Deut. xxv. 
1; I Kings viii. 82; Ecclus. (Sirach) xii. 22; Vulg. 
freely rendered, * misertus est” ; compare old Latin 
“salvavit "] his inheritance " (vi.9). “ Therefore those 
days shall be unto them in the month of Adar, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth day of the same month, 
with an assembly, and joy, and with gladness be- 
fore God, according to the generations forever among 
his people? (vi. 10; comp. Esth. ix. 18, 92D). In Il 
Macc. xv. 86 the fourteenth day is called ý Mapdoyar- 
KH 9"uípa. 

The subscription, verse 11 (in Swete, ii. 780, in- 
serted in the German Bible between Esther's recep- 
tion by the king and Ahasuerus’ second edict), re- 
fers to the whole Book of Esther together with the 
apocryphal additions, as does also the expression 
ri mpokeuuévgv ÉrioroA)v TOv $poupat (Swete), mean- 
ing *the above letter on Purim” (compare Esth. ix. 
20, 29). 

This letter was taken to Egypt by Dositheus— 
who called himself a priest and Levite (?)—and his 
son Ptolemy, who maintained that it was the original 
(Apocr. Esther) Lysimachus, Ptolemy's son, an 
inhabitant of Jerusalem, translated the letter in the 
fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
(according to some in 455; see Fritzsche, l.c. pp. 72 
ebseq.). Four Ptolemies had wives by the name of 
Cleopatra (Epiphanes, Philometor, Physkon, and 
Soter) Soter II. lived about that time; but all these 
notices are untrustworthy; compare, on the date of 
the letter, Jacob in Stade's "Zeitschrift," x. 274- 
290, especiallv p. 279. 

E. G. II. 


ESTHER, FEAST OF. See Puri. 


ESTHER RABBAH: Midrash to the Book of 
Esther in the current Midrash editions. From its 


C. S. 


plan and scope it is apparently an incomplete collec- 


tion from the rich haggadic material furnished by 
the comments on the roll of Esther, which has been 
read since early times at the public service on Purim. 
Except in the Wilna and Warsaw editions with their 
modern and arbitrary divisions, this Midrash con- 
sists of six “ parashiyyot " (chapters, sections) intro- 
duced by one or more proems; these chapters begin 
respectively at Esth. i. 1, i. 4, i. 9, i. 13, ii. 1, i1. 5; 
and in the Venice edition of 1545 each has at the end 
the words *selika parashata. . . ." This division 
was probably based on the sections of the Esther 
roll, as indicated by the closed paragraphs (nwoMD); 
such paragraphs existing in the present text to i. 
9 i. 13, i. 16, ii. 1, ii. 5, ete. The beginning of i. 4, 
as well as the lack of a beginning toi. 16, may be 
due to differencesin the division of the text. It may 
furthermore be assumed that a new parashah began 
with the section Esth. iii. 1, where several proems 
precede the comment of the Midrash. From this 
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Esther 
Estimate 


point onward there is hardly a trace of further divi- 
sion into chapters. There is no new parashah even 
to Esth. vi. 1, the climax of the Biblical drama. As 
the division into parashiyyot has not been carried 
out throughout the work, so the comment accom- 
panying the Biblical text, verse by verse, is much 
reduced in ch. vii. and viii., and is discontinued en- 
tirely at the end of ch. viii. The various paragraphs 
that follow chapter viii. seem to have been merely 
tacked on. 

The Book of Esther early became the subject of 
comment in the schoolhouses, as may be seen from 
Meg. 10b ef seg., where long haggadic passages are 
joined to single verses. The Midrash under consid- 
eration is variously connected with these passages. 
The author of Esther Rabbah often draws directly 
upon Yerushalmi, Bereshit Rabbah, Wayikra Rab- 
bah, Pirke R. El., Targumim, and other ancient 
sources. Bereshit Rabbah or Wayikra Rabbah may 
also have furnished the long passage in parashah i., 
in connection with the explanation of the first word 
(mW). Parashah vi. shows several traces of a later 
period: especially remarkable here (ed. Venice, 45c.d ; 
ed. Wilna, 14a, b) is the literal borrowing from 
Yosippon, where Mordecai's dream, Mordecai's and 
Esther's prayers, and the appearance of Mordecai 
and Esther before the king are recounted (compare 
also the additions in LXX. to Esth. i. 1 and iv. 17). 
These borrowings, which even Azariah dei Rossi in 
his * Me’or 'Enayim " (ed. Wilna, p. 291) designated 
as later interpolations, do not justify one in assign- 
ing to the Midrash, as Buber does, a date later than 
Yosippon—that is to say, the middle of the tenth 
century. 

This Midrash may be considered older and more 
original than the Midr. Abba Gorion to the Book of 
Esther. Yalkut quotes many passages from the 
latter Midrash, as well as from another haggadic 
commentary (edited by Buber in the collection 
“Sammlung Agadischer Commentare zum Buche 
Esther,” Wilna, 1886). The Midrash here consid- 
ered is entitled “Midrash Megillat Esther” in the 
Venice edition. Nahmanides quotes it as the Hag- 
gadah to the Esther roll. It may be assumed with 
certainty that it is of Palestinian origin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. pp. 264 et seq.; Weiss. Dor, iii. 

274, iv. 209; Jellinek, B. H. i. 1-24, v. 1-16, vi. 53-58, with the 

respective introductions; Horowitz, Sammlung Kleiner Mi- 

draschim, 1881; Buber, Introduction to Sammlung Agadi- 

scher Commentare zum Buche Esther (1886); idem. Agadi- 

sche Abhandlungen zum Buche Esther, Cracow, 1897; 

Brül''s Jahrb. viii. 148 et seq.; Winter and Wünsche, Die 

Jüdische Litteratur, i. 554 et seq.; a German transl. of the 

Midrash in Wünsche, Bibl. Rab.: and the bibliographies to 

BERESHIT RABBAH and EKAH RABBATI. 

S. S. J. T. 

ESTHONIA: Governmentof Russia; one of the 
three Batic Provinces. It has a total population 
(1897) of 404,709, of whom 1,468 are Jews. Not 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century did 
Jewish artisans, and others specially privileged, 
begin to settle in the province, which is outside of 
the Pale of Settlement. 

H. R. V. R. 

ESTIMATE (pay): Estimate differs greatly 
from APPRAISEMENT. The latter is a valuation put 
upon land or upon some commodity by men acting 
in a judicial capacity: the former is a sort of valu- 
ation made by the Mosaic law itself, mostly inde- 


Estimate 
Etam 


pendent of the actual value, and oftener upon per- 


sons than on things. While appraisementis always 
& matter of jurisprudence, estimates, in the tech- 


nical sense of the word, belong in the category of 
sacerdotal laws. 

The estimates for persons of either sex and of any 
age, and for fields, are given in the traditional law 
on the subject, which is elaborated in the treatise 
‘Arakin of the Mishnah and in the two Talmuds 
thereto. 

The text in Leviticus provides that where a 
man by his vow consecrates a person to the Lord, 
the estimate shall be: for a male from one month to 
five years, five shekels; from five to twenty years, 
twenty shekels of silver; from twenty to sixty 
years, fifty shekels; over sixty years, fifteen shekels; 
for a female of like ages, three, fifteen, thirty, and 
ten shekels respectively. If the person who made 
the vow is poor, the priest is allowed to lower the 
regular estimate. 

The consecration of a clean beast must be carried 
out literally. An unclean beast is estimated by the 
priest: it is here a real valuation. One-tifth is to be 

added by the master in redeeming. 


Estimates The same applies toa house. A field 
of of a man’s possession (that is, de- 
Animals. scended to him in his tribe) is estimated 


| at fifty shekels for each omer of barley- 
seed it requires; but if some years have expired 
since the jubilee, the estimate is lessened in pro- 
portion. One-fifth is added on redemption. A 
“bought” field is similarly estimated according to 
the number of years to the jubilee, but in any case 
then goes back to the former owner. The shekel is 
that of thesanctuary, and is therefore equal in value 
to twenty gerahs. 

One who is in his last gasp, or about to be exe- 
cuted, can be estimated; for the price is fixed. "The 
estimate to be paid by a poor man can not be less- 
ened below one shekel; butif he has more money 
about him, he must give it all up to the limit (R. 
Meir dissents). The estimate of inherited land is 
wholly aside from the value. “The parks or 
pleasure-gardens of Sebaste are redeemed at the 
same figure as the worn-out space round the city 
wall" (‘Ar. iii. 2). 

The difference between the field of possession and 
& bought field is this: one-fifth must be added in 
redeeming the former, but not in redeeming the 
latter. Speaking generally, if a rich person conse- 
crates a poor one, he must pay the full, or rich man’s, 
estimate; but the poor man, even though he conse- 
crates a rich man, need pay only the poor man's 
estimate. 

Passing by the definitions which the treatise 
‘Arakin gives of various vows, some special conse- 
crations engage notice: *I owe the estimate of my 
hand or of my foot," means nothing; “I owe the 
estimate of my head," or of "my 
liver," is the same as “my estimate " 
simply; for a man can not live with- 
out head or liver. “I owe half my 
estimate," means paying half. "I owe the estimate 
of half of myself,” means the full sum; for one can 
not live with half his body. The law does not allow 
the redemption of consecrated land to be made in 


Special 
Cases. 
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yearly instalments, but the whole amount must be 


paid at one time. 
The treasurer of the Sanctuary may distrain tlic 


goods of the. person causing the estimate for the 
amount; but the same exemptions must be set aside 
to him as are set aside to other debtors. In fact, 
the passage in ‘Arakin (Mishnah vi. 3), which sets 
forth what is exempt from the treasurer’s distraint, 
is the source of the exemption law found in the 
codes. The sanctuary may also, like a bond cred- 
itor, pursue the lands of the obligor in the hands of 
his heirs. 

À. distinction is found in 'Arakin between * vow- 
ing” a person and causing him to be estimated: the 
former implies the price which the particular person 
would bring if sold as a slave, which may be more 
or less than the estimate. One may consecrate, and 
thus cause to be estimated, either himself or some one 
else. Only minors, deaf-mutes, and lunatics can not 
consecrate; all but children less than a month old 
may be consecrated. A heathen, according to the 
prevailing opinion, may consecrate, but can not be 
estimated. | 

According to Lev. xxvii. 21, as construed in the 
Mishnah (vii. 3), the vows which are redeemable in 
estimates go to the priesthood as an organized 
whole. Hence the whole system fell into disuse 
with the destruction of the Temple. It is therefore 
not touched upon in the modern codes (Arba‘ 
Turim and Shulhan ‘Aruk); Maimonides, however, 
aiming here as he does elsewhere to cover the whole 
traditional law, has his hilkot ‘Arakin wa-Haramin. 
It is needless to follow the subject into further 


details. 
S. S. L. N. D. 


ESTRUMSA (ESTRUMZA, STRUMZA, or 
ESTROSA): Oriental Jewish family which has 
produced several rabbinical authors; takes its name 
from *Strumnitza ” in Macedonia. 

Daniel Estrumsa: Rabbi and Talmudist; died 
at Salonica (?) in 1654. A pupil of Rabbi Mordecai 
Kala'i, he became a rabbi of Salonica and chief of 
the Portuguese yeshibah there. He wrote: “Magen 
Gibborim,” responsa, arranged in the order of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, and published by his grandson, Dan- 
iel b. Isaac Estrumsa (Salonica, 1758); Talmudical 
notes on the “Kol ha-Zelamim” of the ‘Abodah 
Zarah, included in the “Ben le-Abraham" of Hay- 
yim Abraham Estrumsa (1826); Responsa, included 
in Solomon ibn Hason’s “Bet Shelomoh” (1719); 
" Shemot Gittin," on the spelling of proper nouns in 
divorce bills, included in Hayyim Abraham Estrum- 
sa's " Yerek Abraham”; a collection of marginal 
notes on Tur Hoshen Mishpat, included in the 
" Doresh Mishpat" of Solomon b. Samuel Florentin 
(1655). 

From Estrumsa’s yeshibah a number of well- 
known Fastern rabbis graduated, among them boing 
David Conforte, author of * Kore ha-Dorot.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 513b; 
Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 47; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. pp. 195, 243 ; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 296; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 789. 

N. T. L. 


L. Q. 


Hayyim Abraham Estrumsa (called also Rab 
ha-Zaken): Chief rabbi of Serres; died about 1824. 
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He wrote * Yerek Abraham,” responsa; and “Ben | of the intonations traditional in the Sephardic con- 


le-Abraham,” a treatise of a casuistic nature. Both | gregations. Particularly is this the case in the 


the latter in 1820). scale, and in the combination and repetition of brief 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Hazzan. Ha-Ma- | phrases in sentences of different lengths. 
‘alot li-Shelomoh, p. 49; Franco, Essai sur UV Histoire des | BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 216: De Sola and Ag- 


Israélites de V Empire Ottoman, etc., p. 267. uilar, Ancient Melodies, No. 80; Bacher, in J. Q; R. xiv. 596. 
G. M. FR. A. aay ven © 


‘ET SHA‘ARE RAZON 


Moderato. 


1. ‘Et | shaà - ‘a - re rà - zon le - hip - pa - te - ah, 
We come, whut time the gates of fa - vor o - pen, 


day when un - to God in prayer ap - peal - ing: 


Saeco d uade EENE EESE E zé - kor na li be - yom ho - ke - ah, 

1 ET E m re - mem - ber, now we stand in judg - ment, 

(2) DAP. e E VA PEE EI: wale a - sher ka - bod le - ka zo - re - ah, 

A 012 Ro ee NEN NER eos. that mount far off where glo - ry waits thee, 
REFRAIN. E ou PINE. 


© - ked we - ha - ne‘ - kad va = iios oc vx s miz - be - ah 


1-2 | : 
H5) The bind - er and the ^ bound up - OM... cscs. i the..... al - tar. 


2 bó - a - ha - rit nus - sah, be - sof ha - ʻa - sa - rah, 
Un - to the pa - tri - arch, a last, tenth ii `= al, 
Im naf - she - ka bo ‘ad me - od nik - sha - rah, 
Though bound thy soul to him in bonds most ten - der, 
| Pca Sal Ee SRY pe ass lM Other 
— mj 9 — s — -—3£.9- —— ———-—-———p—— ——teP ge — ———————€6 i: anh 
——L——]|—-e.-—-- 489—— —9———————— Ecc x TT PT Sp iarly 
uejeevcs noe eser NC n ME 
*Ha - ben a - sher no - lad le - ka mi.... Sa - rah.” 
“That son that hath been born to thee i ee Sa - rah.” 
“Kum ha - ‘a - le - hu li le - ‘o - lab... ba - rab.” 


"A4 - rise, and of - fer him to Me Ge 50% of - fring." Dal Segno. 


‘ET SHA'ARE RAZON (w^ “yyw ny): A ETAM (noy): 1. Village of the tribe of Simeon 
long poem on the binding of Isaac upon the altar | (I Chron. iv. 32), not found in the parallel list of 
((AKEDAH), written by Judah ben Samuel ibn Abbas, | localities in Joshua. 


a twelfth-century rabbi of Fez, for chanting before 2. Place in Judah, near Bethlehem. fortified and 
the sounding of the shofar, and so utilized in the | garrisoned by Rehoboam (II Chron. xi. 6). 
Sephardic liturgy of the New-Year. It is associ- 8. A rock, also in Judah, to which Samson re- 


ated there with a very old Morisco chant, which is | tired after the slaughter of the Philistines (Judges 
characteristic of its origin in the southern cities of | xv. 8, 11), and near which place was the fountain 
Spain, and which well exhibits the general mecha- | En-hakkore. It is mentioned in the Talmud (Zeb. 
nism of the older chants, and the tonal construction | 54b) as “the fountain of Etam” (DO y). the most 


Etampes 
Ethics 
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elevated place in Palestine. Josephus (* Ant.” viii. 
7, § 8) places this fountain sixty stadia south of 
Jerusalem, and mentions that the water was brought 
to that city by means of aqueducts, the remains of 
which were still visible in histime. <A village called 
“Etam” occurs in the Mishnah (Yeb. xii. 7) and 
is, perhaps, identieal in site with the fountain of 
that name (see Robinson, “ Biblical Researches,” i. 
515, ii. 168). 

4. In I Chron. iv. 3 “Etam” may be either a 
person or a place; if the latter, it must be identical 
with the Etam of Judah. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


ETAMPES (Hebr. t/53'N or WON): Capital 
of the arrondissement of the department of Seine-et- 
Oise, France. The origin of the Jewish community 
of Etampes seems to go back to the twelfth century. 
King Louis VII. appointed a provost in this city, 
who alone had the right to enforce the payment 
of debts to the Jews, and who was forbidden to 
arrest debtors during the fair. Philip Augustus 
expelled the Jews in 1181, and transformed their syn- 
agogue into the Church of the Holy Cross, for which 
tue pope claimed the privileges which the synagogue 
had enjoyed. On their readmission the Count of 
Ltampes was appointed guardian of the privileges 
of the Jews. 

The rabbis of Etampes took part in the Synod of 
Troyes (1160). Toward the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury R. Nathan, son of R. Meshullam ben Nathan 
of Melun, lived at Etampes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Recueil des Ordonnances des Rois de France, 

xi; Lettre d'Innocent III. aux Doyen et Chapitre d'E- 

tampes (compare Depping, pp. 91 and 96); Depping. Les 


Juifs dans le Moyen Age. Pari is, 1844; Zadoc Kahn, Etude 
sur le Livre de Joseph le Zélatcur, in R. E. J. i. 222 


G. S. K. 
ETERNAL LIFE. See EscHATOLOGY. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 
TOLOGY. 

ETHAN: 1. A man famous for his wisdom (I 
Kings iv. 31); itis said that Solomon was wiser than 
he, although it is not clear from this passage whether 


See  Escma- 


: he was Solomon's contemporary or whether he lived 


before that king. The matter is settled, however, 
n I Chron. ii. 6, 8, where he is mentioned as the 
representative of the third generation after Judah. 
There are no grounds for identifying this Ethan 
with the “Etana” of the Babylonian mythology 
(comp. M. Jastrow, “Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria,” p. 519), since Etana was not famous for his 
wisdom. On Ethan as the author of Ps. Ixxxix. 
(verse 1) see EznaurTE. 

2. Descendant of Levi's eldest son, Gershom; he 
was the ancestor of the celebrated Asaph, and the 
grandfather of a man named Zerah (I Chron. vi. 42). 

3. One of the descendants of Levi's third son, 
Merari (I Chron. vi. 29), and a son of Rishi or Ku- 
shaiah (I Chron. 26.; xv. 17). This third Ethan was 
one of the famous triad of musicians, Heman, Asaph, 
and Ethan (elsewhere called * Jeduthun ”), appointed 
by David (čb. xv. 16-19). "This Ethan-Jeduthun 
probably composed the music to Psalm xxxix., in 
the superscription to which he bears the title “ me- 
nazzeah ” (prefect, or conductor) Descendants of 


Jeduthun are mentioned (II Chron. xxix, 14) as 
living at the time of Hezekiah, and also after 
the Exile (Neh. xi. 17. Ethan-Jeduthun has a still 
higher office, however, in I Chron. xxv. 1, where 
he: is one of the prophets of the second class, found 
in the sol-caled schools of the prophets (I Sam. x. 
9) In his songs he reproduced the utterances of 
the real prophets, and, having been commissioned by 
the king, he was called the * king's seer” (II Chron, 
xxxv. 15). The same title is given to Heman (I 
Chron. xxv. 5) and also to Asaph Hn Chron. xxix. 30). 
E. G. II. E. K. 


ETHAUSEN, ALEXANDER BEN 
MOSES: German scholar; lived at Fulda in the 
seventeenth century. He was the author of a 
Judzo-German work in two parts: the first, “Bet 
Yisrael,” a history of the Jews up to the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple; and the second, * Bet ha- 
Behirah,” in twenty-four chapters, a description of 
Jerusalem and of both temples (Offenbach, 1719). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 225, No. 480; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 299; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 780. 

D. M. SEL. 


ETHER (nny): One of the cities in the lowland 
of Judah allotted to Simeon (Josh. xv. 42, xix. 7). 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


ETHICAL CULTURE, SOCIETY FOR: A 
non-sectarian, ethicoreligious society founded at 
New York by Prof. Felix ADLER in 1876. The 
society assumed the motto * Deed, not Creed," and 
adopted as the one coudition of membership a posi- 
tive desire to uphold by example and precept the 
highest ideals of living, and to aid the weaker to at- 
tain those ideals. Tbe aims of the society are stated 
as follows: “To teach the supremacy of the moral 
ends above all human ends and interests; to teach 
that the moral law has an immediate authority not 
contingent on the truth of religious ‘beliefs or of 
philosophical theories; to advance the science and 
art of right living.” The members of the society 
are free to follow and profess whatever system of 
religion they choose, the socicty confining its atten- 
tion to the moral problems of life. It has given 
practical expression to its aims by establishing the 
Workingman’s School, a model school for general 
and technical education, in which the use of the 
kindergarten method in the higher branches of 
study is a clistinctive feature. Each of its teachers 
is a specialist as well as an enthusiast in his sub- 
ject; the Socratic method is followed. The ma- 
jority of the pupils are of non-Jewish parentage. 
Pupils over seven are instructed in the use of tools. 
The society has also established a system of district- 
nursing among the poor, and a family home for neg- 
lected children. 

Branch societies have been formed in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cambridge (England), and 
London, and a similar movement was started in Ber- 
lin. While originally agnostic in feeling, the society 
has gradually developed into a simple, human broth- 
erhood, united by ethical purpose, and has, as such, 
acquired a strong influence in distinctively Christian 
circles in some partsof Europe. "Theonly approach 
toa religious service is a Sunday address on topics 
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of the day, preceded and followed by music. Its 
chief supporters in New York and Philadelphia are 
Jews, as is its founder and leader, though the soci- 
ety does not in any degree bear the stamp of Juda- 
ism. It has recently erected an elaborate building 
in New York. <A society on similar lines exists at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. E. W. B. 


ETHICS (Joc = habit," "character"): The 
science of morals, or of human duty ; the systematic 
presentation of the fundamental principles of human 
conduct and of the obligations and duties deducible 
therefrom. It includes, therefore, also the exposi- 
tion of the virtues and their opposites which char- 
acterize human conduct in proportion to the extent 
to which man is under the consecration of the sense 
of obligation to realize the fundamental concepts of 
right conduct. Ethics may be divided into general, 
or theoretical, and particular, orapplied. Theoretical 
ethics deals with the principles, aims, and ideas reg- 
ulating, and the virtues characterizing, conduct—the 
nature, origin, and development of conscience, as at- 
tending and judging human action. Applied ethics 
presents a scheme of action applicable to the various 
relations of human life and labor, and sets forth what 
the rights and duties are which are involved in these 
relations. Ethics may also be treated descriptively ; 
this method includes a historical examination, based 
upon data collected by observation, of the actual 
conduct, individual or collective, of man, and is thus 
distinct from ethics as dynamic and normative, as 
demanding compliance with a certain standard re- 
sulting from certain fundamental principles and 
ultimate aims. Philosophical ethics embraces the 
systematic development of ethical theory and prac- 
tise out of a preceding construction (materialistic or 
idealistic) of life and its meaning (optimistic or pes- 
simistic) Religious ethics finds the principles and 
aims of life in the teachings of religion, and pro- 
ceeds to develop therefrom the demands and duties 
which the devotee of religion must fulfil. 

Jewish ethies is based on the fundamental con- 
cepts and teachings of J udaism. "These are con- 
tained, though not in systematized formulas, in Jew- 
ish literature. Asitis the concern of Jewish theology 
to collect the data scattered throughout this vast 
literature, and construe therefrom the underlying 
system of belief and thought, so it is that of Jewish 
ethics to extract from the life of the Jews and the 
literature of Judaism the principles recognized as ob- 
ligatory and actually regulating the conduct of the 
adherents of Judaism, as well as the ultimate aims 
apprehended by the consciousness of the Jew as 
the ideal and destiny set before man and humanity 
(see Lazarus, “Die Ethik des J udenthums,” pp. 9 et 
seq.). This entails resort to both methods, the de- 
scriptive and the dynamic. Jewish ethics shows 
how the Jew has acted, as well as how he ought to 
act, under the consecration of the principles and 
precepts of his religion. Jewish ethics may be di- 
vided into (1) Biblical, (2) Apocryphal, (9) rabbini- 
cal, (4) philosophical, (5) modern; under the last will 
be discussed the concordant, or discordant, relation 
of Jewish ethics to ethical doctrine as derived from 
the theories advanced by the various modern philo- 
sophical schools. 


—— Biblical Data: The books forming the canon 


are the sources whence information concerning the 
ethics of Bible times may be drawn. These wri- 
tings, covering a period of many centuries, reflect 
a rich variety of conditions and beliefs, ranging 
from the culture and cult of rude nomadic shepherd 
tribes to the refinement of life and law of a seden- 
tary urban population, from primitive clan heno- 
theism to the ethical monotheism of the Prophets. 
The writings further represent two distinct types, 
the sacerdotal theocracy of the Priestly Code and 
the universalism of the Wisdom series—perhaps 
also the apocalyptic Messianism of eschatological 
visions. It would thus seem an unwarranted as- 
sumption to treat the ethics of the Bible as a unit, 
as flowing from one dominant principle and flowering 
in the recognition of certain definite lines of conduct 
and obligation. Instead of one system of ethics, 
many would have to be recognized and expounded 
in the light of the documents; for instance, one 
under the obsession of distinctively tribal concep- 
tions, according to which insult and injury entail 
the obligation to take revenge (Gen. iv. 28, 24; 
Judges xix.-xx.), and which does not acknowledge 
the right of hospitality (Gen. xix.; Judges xix.); 
another under the domination of national ambitions 
(Num. xxxi. 2 et seq.), with a decidedly non-humane 
tinge (Deut. xx. 18, 14, 16, 17). But it must be re- 
membered that the ultimate outcome of this evolu- 
tion was ethical monotheism, and that under the 
ideas involved in it Biblical literature was finally 
canonized, many books being worked over in accord- 
ance with the later religious conviction, so that only 
a few fragmentary indications remain of former 
ethical concepts, which were at variance with those 
sprung from a nobler and purer apprehension of 
Isracl’s relation to its God and His nature. 

The critical school, in thus conceding that the 
canon was collected when ethical monotheism had 
obliterated all previous religious conceptions, is vir- 
tually at one, so far as the evidential character of 
the books concerning the final ethical positions of 
the Bible comes into play, with the traditional 
school, according to which the monotheism of the 
Bible is due to divine revelation, from which the 
various phases of popular polytheism are wilful 
backslidings. It is therefore permissible in the 
presentation of Diblical ethics to neglect the indica- 
tions of anterior divergences, while treating it asa 
unit, regardless of the questions when and whether 
its ideal was fully realized in actuality. The treat- 
mentis more difficult on account of the character 
of the Biblical writings. They are not systematic 
treatises. The material which they contain must 
often be recast, and principles must be deduced from 
the context that are not explicitly stated in the text. 

With these cautions and qualifications kept in 
view, it issafe to hold that the principle underlying 
the ethical concepts of the Dible and from which 
the positive duties and virtues are derived is the 
unity and holiness of God, in whose image man was 
created, and as whose priest-people among the 
nations Israel was appointed. A life exponential of 
the divine in the human is the “summum bonum," 
the purpose of purposes, according to the ethical 
doctrine of the Biblical books. This life is a possi- 
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bility and an obligation involved in the humanity of 
every man. For every man is created in the image 
of God (Gen. i. 20). By virtue of this, man is ap- 
pointed ruler over all that is on earth (Gen. i. 28). 
But man is free to choose whether he will or will 
not live so as to fulfil these obligations. From the 
stories in Genesis it is apparent that the Bible does 
in no way regard morality as contingent upon an 
antecedent and authoritative proclamation of the 
divine will and law. The “moral law” rests on the 
nature of man as God’s likeness, and is expressive 


thereof. It is therefore autonomous, not hoeterono- 
mous, From this concept of human 

Auton- life flows and follows necessarily its 
omous in ethical quality as being under obliga- 
‘Sanction. tion to fulfil the divineintention which 


is in reality its own intention. Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and other heroes of tradition, rep- 
resenting generations that lived before the Sinaitic 
revelation of the Law, are conceived of as leading a 
virtuous life; while, on the other hand, Cain’s murder 
and Sodom’s vices illustrate the thought that right- 
eousness and its reverse are not wilful creations and 
distinctions of a divinely proclaimed will, but are in- 
herent in human nature. But Israel, being the poo- 
ple with whom God had made His covenant because 
of the Patriarchs who loved Him and were accord- 
ingly loved by Him—having no other claim to excep- 
tional distinction than this—is under the obligation 
to be the people of God (mbin Dy, Ex. xix. 5 et seq.) 
that is to illustrate and carry out in all the relations 
of human life, individual and social, the implications 
of man's godlikeness. Hence, for Israel the aim 
and end, the “summum bonum," both in its indi- 
viduals and as a whole, is “to be holy." Israel is a 
holy people (Ex. xix. 6; Deut. xiv. 2,21; xxvi. 19; 
xxviii. 9), for “God is holy” (Lev. xix. 2, et al.). 
Thus the moral law corresponds to Israel's own his- 
toric intention, expressing what Israel knows to be 
its own innermost destiny and duty. 
` Israel and God are two factors of one equation. 
The divine law results from Israel's own divinity. 
It is only in the seeming, and not in the real, that 
this law is of extraneous origin. It is the necessary 


complement of Israel's own historical identity. 


God is the Law giver because He is the only ruler 
of Israel and its Judge and Helper (Isa. xxxiii. SS). 


Israel true to itself can not be untrue to God's law. 
Therefore God's law is Israel's own highest life. 
The statutory character of Old Testament ethics 
is only the formal element, not its essential distinc- 
tion. For this God, who requires that Israel “shall 
fear him and walk in all his ways and shall love and 
serve him with all its heart and all its soul” (Deut. 
x. 12, Hebr.), is Himself the highest manifestation of 
ethical qualities (Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7). To walk in His 
ways, therefore, entails the obligation to be, like 
Him, merciful, etc. This holy God is Himself He 
that “regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward: He 
doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and 
widow, and loveth the stranger” (Deut. x. 17-18), 
qualities which Israel, as exponential of His unity 
and power and love, must exhibit as the very inner- 
most ambitions of its own historical distinctness 
(Deut. x. 19 et seq.). 

Hence great stress is laid on reverence for parents 
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(Ex. xx, 12; Lev. xix. 8). Central to the social or- 
ganism is the family. Its head is the father ; yet 
the mother as his equal is with him entitled to honor 
and respect at the hands of sons and daughters, 
Monogamy is the ideal (Gen. ii. 94). Marriage 
within certain degrees of consanguinity or in rela. 
tions arising from previous conjugal unions is for- 

bidden (Lev. xviii. 6 et seg.); chastity 


Family is regarded as of highest moment 
Ethics. (Ex. xx. 14; Lev. xviii 18-20); and 


abominations to which the Canaanites 
were addicted are especially loathed. The unruly 
and disrespectful son (Ex. xxi. 17) is regarded 
as the incarnation of wickedness. As virtue and 
righteousness flow from the recognition of the holy 
God, idolatry is the progenitor of vice and oppres- 
sion (Ex. xxiii. 24 e£ seg.). For this judgment his- 
tory has furnished ample proof. Hence the ethics 
of the Pentateuch shows no tolerance to either idols 
or their worshipers. Both being sources of contam- 
ination and corruption, they had to be torn out by 
the roots (Lev. xix. 4; Ex. xx. 8 et seg.; Deut. iv. 
15-25 et seg.). Marriages with the aboriginal tribes 
were therefore prohibited (Deut. vii. 8), for Israel 
was to bea “holy” people. "Tothe family belonged 
also the slaves (Deut, xvi. 14). While slavery in a 
certain sense was recognized, the moral spirit of the 
Pentateuchal legislation had modified this universal 
institution of antiquity (see CRUELTY; SLAVERY). 
The Hebrew slave's term of service was limited; 
the female slave enjoyed certain immunities. In- 
juries led to manumission (Ex. xxi. 2-7, 90, 26). 
Man-stealing (slave-hunting) entailed death (Ex, 
xxi. 16). The stranger, too, was within the cove- 
nant of ethical considerations (Ex. xxii. 20 [A. V, 21]; 
Lev. xix. 83). “Thou shalt love him as thyself,” a 
law the phraseology of which proves that in the 
preceding “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ” 
(Lev. xix. 18) “neighbor” docs not connote an Israel- 
ite exclusively. There was to be one law for the 
native and the stranger (Lev. xix. 84; comp. Ex. 
xii. 49). As was the stranger (Ex. xxiii. 9), so were 
the poor, the widow, the orphan, commended to the 
special solicitude of the righteous (see INTEREST; 
Poor Laws; Usury; Lev. xix. 9 e£ seg. ; Ex. xxii. 94 ° 


ez seg., xxiil. 6). 
In dealings with men. honesty and truthfulness 


are absolutely prerequisite. Stealing, flattery, falso- 
hood, perjury and false swearing, op- 

Altruistic pression, even if only in holding back 
Virtues. overnight the hired man's earnings, are 
under the ban; the coarser cruelties 

and dishonesties are forbidden, but so are the refined 
ones; and deafness and blindness entitled to gentle 
consideration him who was afflicted by either of these 
infirmities (Lev. xix. 11-14). The reputation of a fel- 
low man was regarded as sacred (Ex. xxiii. 1). Tale- 
bearing and unkind insinuations were proscribed, as 
was hatred of one’s brother in one’s heart (Lev. xix. 
17). Arevengeful, relentless disposition is unethical; 
reverence for old age is inculcated; justice shall be 
done; right weight and just measure are demanded; 
poverty and riches shall not be regarded by the 
judge (Lev. xix. 15, 18, 82, 86; Ex. xxiii. 3). The 
dumb animal has claims upon the kindly help of 
man (Ex. xxiii. 4), even though it belongs to one's 
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enemy. This epitome of the positive command- 
ments and prohibitions, easily enlarged, will suffice 
to show the scope of the ethical relations considered 
by the Law. As a holy nation, Israel's public and 
private life was under consecration; justice, truth- 
fulness, solicitude for the weak, obedience and rev- 
crence to those in authority, regard for the rights 
of others, strong and weak, a forgiving and candid 
spirit, love for fellow man and mercy for the beast, 
and chastity appear as the virtues flowering forth 
from Pentateuchal righteousness. 

It has often been urged that the motive of ethical 
action in the Pentateuch is the desire for material 
prosperity and the anxiety to escape disaster. This 

view confounds description of fact 
Motive of withsuggestion of motive. The Pen- 


Morality. tateuchal lawgiver addresses himself 
always to the nation, not to the indi- 
vidual. In his system Israel is under divine disci- 


pline, intended to make it in ever greater measure 
worthy and fit to be a holy nation exponential of 
the holy God. The physical and political disasters 
which, from the point of view of modern critics, 
were actual experiences in the time of the Deute- 
ronomist, were consequences of Israel's disloyalty. 
Only repentance of its evil ways and adoption of 
ways concordant with its inner historic duty would 
put an end to the divinely appointed and necessary 
punitive discipline. The motive of Israel's ethical 
self-realization as the “holy people,” nevertheless, is 
not desire for prosperity or fear of disaster. It is 
to be true to its appointment as the priest-people. 
From this historical relation of Israel to God flows, 
without ulterior rewards or penalties, the limpid 
stream of Pentateuchal morality. 

For the Prophets, too, the distinct character of 
Israel is basic, as is the obligation of all men to lead 
a righteous life. The ritual elements 
and sacerdotal institutions incidental 
to Israel's appointment are re garded as 
secondary by the preexilic prophets, 
while the intensely human side is emphasized (Isa. 1. 
11 et seq., lviii. 2 et seg.). Israel is chosen, not on 
account of any merit of its own, but as having been 
" alone singled out” by God; its conduct is under 


more rigid scrutiny than any other people's (Amos 
ili. 1-2). Israel is the “ wife” (Fiosea), the “ bride ” 


(Jer. ii. 2-8). This covenant is one of love (Hosea 
vi. 7); it is sealed by righteousness and loyalty 
(Hosea ii. 21-92). Idolatry is adulterous abandon- 
ing of God. From this infidelity proceed all man- 
ner of vice, oppression, untruthfulness. Fidelity, 
on the other hand, leads to " doing justly and loving 
mercy ” (Micah vi. 8). Dissolution of the bonds of 
confidence and disregard of the obligation to keep 
faith each man with his fellow characterize the 
worst times (Micah vii. 9). Falsehood, deceitful- 
ness, the shedding of blood, are the horrors attend- 
ing upon periods of iniquity (Isa. lix. 3-6; Jer. ix. 
9-5). Truth and peace shall men love (Zech. viii. 
16-17). Adultery and lying are castigated; pride 
is deprecated; ill-gotten wealth is condemned (Jer. 
xxiii. 14, ix. 22-28, xvii. 11; Hab.ii. 9-11). Glut- 
tony and intemperance, greed and frivolity, are ab- 
horred (Isa. v. 22; Jer. xxi. 13-14; Amos vi. 1, 4-7). 
The presumptuous and the scoffers are menaced 
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with destruction (Isa. xxix. 20-91; Ezek. xiii. 18- 
19, 22). But kindness to the needy, benevolence, 
justice, pity to the suffering, a peace-loving disposi- 
tion, a truly humble and contrite spirit, are the vir- 
tues which the Prophets hold up for emulation. 
Civic loyalty, even toa foreign ruler, is urged as a 
duty (Jer. xxix. 7). “Learn to do good” is the 
key-note of the prophetic appeal (Isa. i. 17); thus the 
end-time will be one of peace and righteousness; 
war will be no more (Isa. ii. 2 et seg.; see MESSIAH). 

In the Psalms and the Wisdom books the na- 
tional emphasis is reduced to a minimum. The 

good man is not So much a Jew as à 
In Psalms man (Ps.i.). The universal character 
and of the Biblical ethics is thus verified. 

Wisdom Job indicates the conduct and princi- 
Literature. ples of the true man. All men are 

made by God (Job xxix. 12-17, 
xxxi. 15). The picture of a despicable man is 
that given in Prov. vi. 12-15, and the catalogue of 
those whom God hates enumerates the proud, the 
deceitful, the shedder of innocent blood, a heart 
filled with intrigues, and feet running to do evil; 
a liar, a false witness, and he who brings men to 
quarrel (Prov. vi. 16-19) The ideal of woman 
is pictured in the song of the true housewife 
(Prov. xxxi. 8 et seg.), while Psalms xv. and xxiv. 
sketch the type of man Israel's ethics will produce. 
He walketh uprightly, worketh righteousness, 
speaketh truth in his heart. He backbiteth not. 
The motive of such a life is to be permitted “to 
dwell in God’s tabernacle,” in modern phraseology 
to be in accord with the divine within oneself. The 
priesthood of Israel’s One God is open to all that 
walk in His ways. The ethics of the Bible is not 
national nor legalistic. Its principle is the holiness 
of the truly human; this holiness, attainable by 
and obligatory upon all men, is, however, to be 
illustrated and realized by and in Israel as the holy 
people of the one holy God. 

The temper of the ethics of the Bible is not as- 
cetic. The shadow of sin is notoverearth and man. 
Joy, the joy of doing what “ God asks," and what 
the law of man's very being demands, willingly and 
out of the fullliberty of his own adaptation to this 
inner law of his, is the clear note of the Old Testa- 


ment’s ethical valuation of life. The world is good 
and life is precious, for both have their center and 


origin in God. He leads men according to His pur- 
poses, which come to pass with and without the 
cooperation of men. It is man's privilege to range 
himself on the side of the divine. If found there, 
strength is his; he can not fall nor stumble; for 
righteousness i8 central in all. But if he fails to be 
true to the law of his life, if he endeavors to ignore 
it or to supersede it by the law of selfishness, which 
is the law of sin, he will fail “The way of the 
wicked He turneth upside down" (Ps. i). Ethics 
reaches thus beyond the human and earthly, and is 
related to theeternal. Ethics and religion are in the 
Bible one and inseparable. 

K. E. G. H. 
In Apocryphal Literature: Ethics in Sys- 
tematic form and apart from religious belief is as little 
found in apocryphal or J udo-Hellenistic literature 
as in the Bible, though Greek philosophy has greatly 
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influenced Alexandrian writers such as the authorsof | de veloped into six, seven, and ten, or thirty laws of 


IV Maccabees and the Book of Wisdom (see CARDI- 
NAL VIRTUES), and, above all, Purto. Nevertheless 
decided progress is noticeable both in the conception 
and in the accentuation of theoretical ethics from the 
time the Jews came into closer contact with the Hel- 
lenic world. Before that period the Wisdom liter- 
ature shows a tendency to dwell solely on the moral 
obligations and problems of life as appealing to 
man as an individual, leaving out of consideration 
the ceremonial and other laws which concern only 
the Jewish nation. From this point of view Ben 
Sira’s collection of sayings and monitions was writ- 
ten, translated into Greek, and circulated as a 
practical guide (zacdayeyóc : Clemens Alexandrinus, 
“Pedagogus,” ii, 10, 99 e£ seq.), giving instructions 
from a matter-of-fact or utilitarian standpoint on the 
various relations of man to man in the domestic and 
social sphere of activity. The book contains popu- 
lar ethies in proverbial form as the result of every- 
day life experience, without higher philosophical or 
religious principles and ideals; also in regard to 
charity (20. iv. 1 et seq., vii. 39. et seg.) the author takes 
a popular view (see SIRA, DEN). Itis possible that 
other books of a similar nature existed in the pre- 
Maccabean era and were lost (see Arr An). 

Of a higher character are the ethical teachings 
which emanated from Hasidean circles in the Macca- 
bean time, such as are contained in ToBrr, especially 
in ch. iv.; here the first ethical will or testament 
("zawwa'ah ") is found, eivin ga summary of moral 
teachings, with the Golden Rule, * Dothattonoman 
which thou hatest!" as the leading maxim. There 
are even more elaborate ethical teachings in the Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, in which each of 
the twelve sons of Jacob, in his last words to his 
children and children's children, reviews his life 
and gives them moral lessons, either warning them 
against a certain vice he had been guilty of, so that 
they may avoid divine punishment, or recommend- 
ing them to cultivate a certain virtue he had prac- 
tised during life, so that they may win God's favor. 
The chief virtues recommended are: love for one's 
fellow man; industry, especially in agricultural pur- 
Suits; simplicity; sobriety ; benevolence toward the 
poor; compassion even for the brute (Issachar, 5; 
Reuben, 1: Zebulun, 5-8; Dan, 9; Gad, 6; Benja- 
min, 3) and avoidance of all passion, pride, and 
hatred. Similar ethical farewell monitions arc at- 
tributed to Enoch in the Ethiopie Enoch (xciv. et 
$9.) and the Slavonic Enoch (Iviii. e£ seg.), and to the 
three patriarchs (see Barnes, “The Testaments of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob," in * Textsand Studios," 
ii. 144, Cambridge, 1899). 

The Hellenistic propaganda literature, of which 
the didactic poem under the pseudonym of Pno- 
CYLIDES Is the most characteristic. made the pro- 
pagation of Jewish ethics taken from the Bible 
its main object for the sake of winning the pagan 
world to pure monotheism. It was owing to this 
endeavor that certain ethical principles were laid 
down as guiding maxims for the Gentiles; first of 
all the three capital sins, idolatry, murder, and in- 
cest, were prohibited (see Sibyllines, iii. 88, 761; iv. 
90 et seq.; comp. 'larg. Yer. Gen. xiii 18, et al); 
then these so-called Noacutan Laws were gradually 


ethics binding upon every human being (Sanh. 06a, b; 
see also COMMANDMENTS). Regarding the ethical 
literature for converts see DIDACHE. 
—Rabhbinical: The whole rabbinical system of 
ethics is based upon humanitarian laws of righteous. 
hess. “Rather than commit any one of the three 
capital sins—idolatry, adultery, murder—man (even 
the Gentile) should give up his life” (Sanh. 74a, b); 
by disregard of this prohibition the heathen forfeits 
his claim upon human compassion and love (‘Ab, 
Zarah 2b; Sanh. 108a), while the solemn acceptance 
of it secures him the claim to love and support 
(Sifra, Behar, vi, 5: Pos. 21b). It was with reference 
to the Gentile world that the Golden Rule was pro- 
nounced by Hillel as the cardinal principle of the 
Jewish law (Shab. ola; Ab. R. N., text B, xxvi. ; ed. 
Schechter, p. 53). Akiba is more explicit: " What. 
ever thou hatest to have done unto thee do not unto 
thy neighbor; wherefore do not hurt him; do not 
speak ill of him; do not reveal his secrets to others; 
let his honor and his property be as dear to thee as 
thine own” (Ab, R. N., text D, XXVi., XXIX., XXX., 
XXNIil.). 

The scope of Jewish ethics embraces not only the 
Jew, but man, the fellow creature (see CREATURE). 
This is strongly emphasized by Ben Azzai when he 
says: “The Torah, by beginning with the book of 
the generations of man [Gen. v. 1], laid down the 
great rule for the application of the Law: Love thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Lev. xix. 18; Gen. R. XXiv., 
end). “Love the creature!" ig therefore Hillel's 
maxim (Abot i. 19), and *hatred of the creature" 
is denounced by R. Joshua (čb. ii. 11). 

The source and ideal of al morality is God, in 
whose ways man is to walk (Deut. xi. 22). As He 

is merciful and gracious so man should 
Idealand be (Sifra, Deut. 49; Mek., Beshallah, 
Motive. to Ex. xv. 2; Sotah 14a, with refer- 
ence to Deut. xiii. 5). This is in ac- 
cordance with Abraham’s being singled out “to 
command his children and his house after him, to 
observe the way of the Lord, to do righteousness 
and justice” (Gen. xviii. 19, Hebr. ). The motive of 
moral action should be pure love of God (Sifra, 
Deut. 48, after xi. 22), or fear of God, and not 
desire for recompense. “Be not like the servants 
that serve their master for the sake of getting 
a share, but let the fear of God be upon you” 
(Abot i. 8). 

The cardinal principle of rabbinical ethics is that 
the very essence of God and His law is moral per- 
fection; hence the saying of R. Simlai (see CoM- 
MANDMENTS): “Six hundred and thirtcen command- 
ments were given to Moses; then David came and 
reduced them toeleven in Psalm XV.; Isaiah (xxxiii. 
15), to six; Micah (vi. 8), to three; Isaiah again (lvi. 
1), to two; and Habakkuk Gi. 4), to one: ‘The just 
lives by his faithfulness’ ” (A. V.“ faith "; Mak. 93b). 
“The heathen nations, Jacking the belief in a divine 
ideal of morality, refused to accept the law of Sinai 
enjoining the sacredness of life, of marriage, and of 
property " (Mek., Yitro, 5). 

Religion and ethics are, therefore, intimately in- 
terwoven, for it is the motive which decides the 
moral value, the good or evil character of the ac- 
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tion. “The words ‘I am the Lord thy God,’ fol- 
lowing a Biblical command, express the idea that 
God judges men by the motive which springs from 
the heart and which escapes the notice of man” 
(Sifra, Kedoshim, iii. 2; B. M. 58b; comp. “ God de- 
sires the heart”: Sanh. 106b; Men. xiii. 11). “An 
evil deed done from a good motive is better than a 
good deed inspired by an evil [selfish] motive" (Naz. 
98b; Yer. Peah i. 15c); hence “the resolve to sin is 
of greater consequence than the sin itself” (Yoma 
29a). Every good act must therefore be done for 
the sake of God—* le-shem shamayim "—or of His 
law—“ lishmah ” (Abot ii. 12; Ber. 162). Man hasa 
free will (Abot iii. 15); “Do His will as if it were 
thy will, that He may do thy willas if it were His; 
annul thy will before His will, that He may annul 
other men's will before thine” (Abot ii. 4). “The 
righteous have their desires in their power; the 
wicked are in the power of their desires? (Ber. 61b). 
Rabbinical ethics, the ethics of the Pharisees, 
while adopting the rigorous views of the Hasidim 
in principle, modified them by paying due re- 
gard to the whole of life and opposing the ascetic 
tendencies of the EssENES, and greatly deepened 
and enlarged the sense and the scope of morality and 
duty by infusing new ethical ideas and motives into 
both the laws and the stories of the Bible, lifting 
the letter of the Law to a high standard of spiritual- 
ity. The fine ethical types created by the Hasidim 
out of the lives of the Patriarchs and of the ancient 
leaders of Israel became traditional prototypes and 
models, and each Mosaic law, having been greatly 
amplified in Hasidean practise, received a deeper 
meaning in the sphere of duty and responsibil- 
ity. On the other hand, the Essene contempt for 
woman and home and the comforts of life was 
strongly opposed by the PHARISEES, and conse- 
quently rabbinical ethics developed a healthy, prac- 
tical, and vigorous spirit of morality which has 
nothing of the sentimentalism and otherworldliness 
of other systems, and is not absorbed by mere social- 
istic or altruistic concepts of life. Its character is 
best described by Hillel’s maxim: “If I am not for 
myself, who is for me? and, being only for myself, 
whatam I? and if not now, when?” (Abot i. 15). 
Man as child of God has first of all duties in re- 
gard to his own self. “He who subjects himself to 
needless self-castigations and fasting, 
Duty of or even denies himself the enjoyment 
Self- of wine, isa sinner” (Ta'an. 11a, 22b). 
Assertion. Man has to give account for every 
lawful enjoyment he refuses (Yer. 
Kid. iv. 66d). Man is in duty bound to preserve 
his life (Ber. 82b, after Deut. iv. 9; Sifra, Ahare 
"Mot, xiii.) and his health (B. K. 91b; Shab. 82a). 
Foods dangerous to health are more to be guarded 
against than those ritually forbidden (Hul. 10a). 
He should show self-respect in regard to both his 
body, *honoring it as the [sanctuary of the] image 
of God " (Hillel: Lev. R. xxxiv.), and his garments 
(Shab. 118b; Ned. 81a) He must perfect himself 
by the study of the Law, which must be of primary 
importance (Sifre, Deut. 34). “The third question 
God asks man at the Last Judgment is whether he 
studied the Law” (Shab. 31a). But study must 
be combined with work (Abot ii. 2; Ber. 35b). 
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“Greater is the merit of labor than of idle piety” 
(Midr. Teh. cxxviii. 9). “Love labor” (Abot i. 10); 
“it honors man” (Ned. 49b; see LABOR). One must 
remove every cause for suspicion in order to appear 
blameless before men as well as before God (Yoma 
88a). Man is enjoined to take a wife and obtain 
posterity (Yeb. 63b; Mek., Yitro, 8. “He who 
lives without a wife lives without joy and blessing, 
without protection and peace " ; heis " nota complete 
man” (Yeb. 62a, 63a), and for it he has to give reck- 
oning at the great Judgment Day (Shab. 31a). For 
this accentuation of the dignity and sanctity of 
domestic life see WOMAN. 

Socialethics is best defined by R. Simeon b. Gama- 
liel’s words: “The world rests on three things: jus- 

tice, truth, and peace" (Abot i. 18). 
Justice and Justice (“din,” corresponding to the 
Righteous- Biblical “mishpat”) being "God's" 
ness. (Deut. i. 17), it must, according to the 
Rabbis as well as Mosaism (Ex. xxiii. 
3), be vindicated at all costs, whether the object be 
of great or small value (Sanh. 8a). "Let justice 
pierce the mountain" is the characteristic maxim 
attributed to Moses (Sanh. 6b). They that blame 
and ridicule Talmudism for its hair-splitting minu- 
ti; overlook the important ethical principles un- 
derlying its entire judicial code. It denounces as 
fraud every mode of taking advantage of a man’s 
ignorance, whether he be Jew or Gentile; every 
fraudulent dealing, every gain obtained by betting 
or gambling or by raising the price of breadstuffs 
through speculation, is theft (Tosef., B. K. vii. 8-18; 
Tosef., D. M. iii. 25-27; B. B. 90b; Sanh. 25b; Hul. 
94a); every advantage derived from loans of money 
or of vietuals is usury (B. M. v.; Tosef., B. M. iv.); 
every breach of promise in commerce is a sin provo- 
king God's punishment (B. M. iv. 2); every act of 
carelessness which exposes men or things to danger 
and damage is a culpable transgression (B. K. i.-vi.). 
It extends far beyond the Biblical statutes responsi- 
bility for every object given into custody of a per- 
son or found by him (B. M. ii. and iii). It is not 
merely New Testament (Matt. v. 22), but Pharisaic, 
ethics which places insulting, nicknaming, or putting 
one's fellow man to shame, iu the same category as 
murder (B. M. 58b), and which brands as calumny 
the spreading of evil reports even when irue, 
or the listening to slanderous gossip, or the caus- 
ing of suspicion, or the provoking of unfavorable 
remarks about a neighbor (Pes. 118a; B. M. 58b; 
‘Ar, 162). 

“The first question man is asked at the Last J udg- 
ment is whether he has dealt justly with his neigh- 
bor” (Shab. 31a). Nor is the mammon of unright- 
eousness to be placated for charitable or religious 
purposes (B. K. 94b; comp. DIDASCALIA in JEW. 
Encyc. iv. 592; Suk. iii. 1), the Jewish principle 
being, “ A good deed [* mizwah "] brought about by 
an evil deed [* ‘aberah "] is an evil deed” (Suk. 30a). 
The Jewish idea of righteousness (“zedakah ?) in- 
cludes benevolence (see CHARITY), inasmuch as the 
owner of property has no right to withhold from the 
poor their share. If he does, he acts like Sodom 
(Abot v. 10; comp. Ezek. xvi. 49); like an idolater 
(Tosef., Peah, iv. 20); or like a thief (Num. R. v.. 
after Prov. xxii. 20). On the other hand, the Rabbis 
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decreed, against Essene practise, that no one had a 
right to give more than the fifth of his possessions 
to charity (Ket. 50a; ‘Ar. 28a; Yer. Peah i. 15b). 
The twin sister of righteousness is truth, and here 
too the Hasidim were the first to insist that swearing 
should not be resorted to, but that a 
Truth man’s yea should be yea, and his nay, 
and Peace. nay (Ruth R. iii. 18; see EssENEs). 
* God shall punish him who does not 
abide by his word” (B. M. iv. 2). “He who prevar- 
icates is as one who worships an idol instead of the 
God of truth" (Sanh, 92a), One should be careful 
not to deviate from the truth even in conventionali- 
ties or in fun, was the teaching of Shammai (Ket. 
17a; Suk. 46b). * Teach thy tonguetosay, *I do not 
know,’ lest thou be entangled in some untruth” 
(Ber. 4a). “God hates him who speaks with his 
tongue what he does not mean in his heart." “It 
was the father of the Canaanites who taught them 
to speak untruth” (Pes. 113b). “ Truth is the signet 
of God” (Yer. Sanh. i. 18a; see TRUTH). 

While peace is everywhere recommended and 
urged as the highest boon of man (Num. R. xi.; 
Pes. i. 1; ‘Uk. iii. 19), hatred, quarrelsomeness, and 
anger are condemned as leading to murder (Derek 
Erez Rabbah, xi.; Yoma 9b; Yer. Peah i. 16a). The 
highest principle of ethics, rabbinical as well as Bib- 
lical, is holiness, that is, separation from, and eleva- 
tion above, everything sensual and profane (¢.e., 
everything in animal lifethat is contaminating or de- 
grading). The words which stand at the head of 
the principal chapter on ethics in the Mosaic law, 
"Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God am 
holy ? (Lev. xix.2), are explained (Sifra, Kedoshim, 
1.) as: “Be separated [“perushim”] from a world 
that is addicted to the appetites and passions of 
the flesh, in order to sanctify Me by emulating My 
ways." “Keep away from everything leading to 
impurity" (Lev. R. xxiv.) "God's holiness is 
manifested in His punitive righteousness, which 
consumes wrong and sin" (Tan., Kedoshim, ed. 
Buber, 1, 4. From this principle emanated the 
necessity of a people consecrated to the service of 
a holy God (Tan. le.; Ex. xxii. 8; Lev. xx. 26; 
Deut. xiv. 2; comp. Mekilta, Sifra, Sifre, and 
Rabbot on the passages) and the whole Mosaic 
legislation, with its hygienic and marriage laws, 
gave a high ethical meaning and purpose to the 
entire life of the Jew. Similarly the Sabbath holi- 
ness (Ex. xx. 8; Mek.; see Pesik. R. 23) lifted do- 
mestic and social life to a higher ethical level. 
The very minute precepts of rabbinical law spiritual- 
ized every part of life. So when washing of the 
hands before and after each meal was made obliga. 
tory, it was “to sanctify ” the body and the table of 
the Jew (see ABLUTION) The Sabbath joy was also 
to be “hallowed” by wine (see Ktppcsr). 

From the thought of a holy God emanated these 
four virtues: (a) The virtue of CnasrrTY (“zeni‘ut ” 
= "bashfulness"; Deut. xxiii 14; Ned. 20a, after 
Ex. xx. 20), which shuts the eye against unseemly 
sights and the heart against impure thoughts (Sifre, 
Shelah Leka, to Num. xv. 14). Hence R. Meir's 
maxim (Ber. 17a): “Keep thy mouth from sin, thy 
body from wrong, and I [God] will be with thee.” 
(b) The virtue of humility. As God’s greatness 
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consists in His condescension (Meg. 81a), so does the 
Shekinah rest only upon the humble (Mek., Yitro, 
9; Ned. 38), whereas the proud is like one who wor- 
ships another god and drives God away (Sotah 4b). 
(c) Truthfulness. “Liars, mockers, hypocrites, and 
slanderers can not appear before God’s face” (Sotah 
42a). (d) Reverence for God. “Fear of God leads 
to fear of sin” (Ber. 28b), and includes reverence 
for parents and teachers (Kid. 81d; Pes. 22b), 
Thus the idea of God's holiness became in rabbin- 
ical ethics one of the most powerful incentives to pure 
and noble conduct. “Thou shalt love 
Kiddush the Lord thy God” (Deut. vi. 5) is ex- 
and Hillul plained (Sifre, Deut. 82; Yoma 86a) to 
ha-Shem. mean “ Actin such a manner that God 
will be beloved by all His creatures.” 
Consequently Isracl, being, as the priest-people, en- 
joined like the Aaronite priest to sanctify the name 
of God and avoid whatever tends to desecrate it 
(Lev. xxii, 82), is not only obliged to give his life 
as witness or martyr for the maintenance of the true 
faith (see Isa. xliii. 12, uáprvpec; and Pesik. 109b; 
Sifra, Emor, ix.), but so to conduct himself in every 
way as to prevent the name of God from being dis- 
honored by non-Israelites. The greatest sin of fraud, 
therefore, is that committed against a non-Israelite, 
because it leads to the reviling of God's name (Tosef., 
D. K. x. 15). Desecration of the Holy Name is a 
graver sin than any other (Yer. Ned. iii. 38b; Sanh. 
107a); it is an iniquity which, according to Isa. xxii. 
14 (Mek. 1c. ; Yoma. 86a)—shall never be expiated 
until death—a tradition strangely altered into the 
New Testament (“Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men”) Matt. xii. 
81, and parallels). The desire to sanctify the name 
of God, on the other hand, leads men to treat ad- 
herents of other creeds with the utmost fairness and 
equity (see Yer. B. M. ii. 8c, and SIMEON B. SHETAR; 
and compare Gop, Names or; KippusH HA-SHEM). 
The fundamental idea of Jewish ethics is accord- 
ingly that of true humanity, without distinction 
of race or creed (comp. Sifra, Ahare 
Mot, to Lev. xviii. 5). “The right- 
eous” (not “priests, Levites, and Is- 
raelites") shall enter “the gate of the 
Lord” (Ps. exviii. 20). “It is forbidden to take ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of any fellow creature, 
even of the heathen” (Hul. 94a; comp. Shebu. 39a; 
comp. Mak, 24a: “He only dwells in God's tent 
who takes usury neither from Gentile nor from 
Jew”). “Noonecan be called righteous before God 
who is not good toward his fellow creatures” (Kid. 
40a) Respect for one’s fellow creatures is of such 
importance that Biblical prohibitions may be trans- 
gressed on itsaccount (Ber. 19b). Especially do un- 
claimed dead require respectful burial (see BuRIAL 
in Jew. Encyc. iii. 432b: “met mizwah") Gen- 
tiles are to have a share in all the benevolent work 
of a township which appeals to human sympathy 
and on which the maintenance of peace among men 
depends, such as supporting the poor, burying the 
dead, comforting the mourners, and even visiting 
the sick (Tosef., Git. v. 4-5; Git. 64a). 
The relation between man and woman is in rab- 
binical ethics based upon the principle of chas- 
tity and purity which borders on holiness. It is the 
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inheritance of the Zenu'im, or Hasidim, who strove 
after the highest standard of holiness (see Yer. Yob. i. 
3d: Lev. R. xxiv. ; ESSENES). No other vice appears 
to the Rabbis as detestable as obscene speech (“ nib- 
bul peh ”; Shab. 38a); and of him who isnot bashful 
they say that “his fathers were not among those 
who received the Law from God on Sinai” (see 
Woman). This idea of the holiness of the marriage 
relation is seen in the very name for marriage—" kid- 
dushim” = “consecration” (see Frankel, “ Grund- 
linien des Eherechts,” p. xxix. ; Niddah 71a; MAR- 
RIAGE). The relations of children and parents are 
based upon the principle that God placed the fear 
and honor due to parents in the same category as 
those due to Himself, parents being for the child 
the representatives of God (Kid. 30b e£ seq.) The 
relations of the pupil to the (religious) teacher rank 
still higher, inasmuch as preparation of his pupil 
for the life eternal is involved (B. M. ii. 11). “The 
fear of thy teacher should be like the fear of God” 
(Abotiv. 12). Reverence is due likewise to all supe- 
riorsin wisdom, and it should extend to the heart as 
well as the outward form (Sifra, Kedoshim, vii. ; 
seo PARENTS; REVERENCE; and TEACHERS). 

Tender compassion ig enjoined on the master in 
the treatment of his servant; he should not deprive 
him of any enjoyment, lest he may not feel that he 
is of like nature with his master (Sifra, Behar, Vil. ; 
Kid. 22a, based upon Lev. xxv. 40 and Deut. xv. 16; 
sce MASTER AND SERVANT; comp. R. Jolianan's re- 
gard for his servant; Yer. B. K. viii. 6a, with ref- 
erence to Job xxxi. 15). Brotherly love extends 
even tothe culprit, who should be treated humanely 
(Sifre, Deut. 286 ; Sanh. 52a). 

Friendship is highly prized in the Talmud; the 
very word for “associate” is “ friend” (“haber”). 
“Buy thyself a companion” (Abot i. 6). “Com- 
panionship or death” (Ta'an. 282). 

The Biblical commandsregarding the treatment of 
the brute (Ex. xx. 10; Lev. xxii. 28; Deut. xxv. 4; 
Prov. xii. 10) are amplified in rabbinical ethics, and 
a special term is coined for CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
(“za‘ar ba‘ale hayyim "). Not to sit down to the 
table before the domestic animals have been fed is a 
lesson derived from Deut. xi. 15 (Git. 62a). Com- 
passion for the brute is declared to have been the 
merit of Moses which made him the shepherd of his 
people (Ex. R. ii.), while Judah ha-Nasi saw in his 
own ailment the punishment for having once failed to 
show compassion for a frightened calf. 'Trees and 
other things of value also come within the scope of 
rabbinical ethics, as their destruction.is prohibited, 
according to Deut. xx. 19 (Shab. 105b, 129a, 140b, 
et al.). A leading maxim of the Rabbis is not to in- 
sist on one’s right, but to act kindly and fairly “ be- 
yond the line of mere justice ” (“lifnim mi-shurat 
ha-din”), in order that “thou mayest walk in the way 
of good men and keep the paths of the righteous " 
(Prov. ii. 20; B. M. 88a; Mek., Yitro, to Ex. xviii. 
90) R. Simlai summarized the Law in the words: 
“Tts beginning is the teaching of kindness, and so 
is its ending " (Sotah 14a). 

In this spirit the ethical sayings of the ancient 
rabbis have been collected into special works, the old- 
est of which is the mishnaic treatise Pirke Asor, and 
into the Gemara-like commentary Abot de-Rabbi 
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Natan, into Derek Erez Rabbah and Derek Erez Zuta, 
and into Masseket Kallah. The original part of Tanna 
debe Eliyahu, which appears to have 

Ethical contained the text and the Gemara 
Literature commentary of a Mishnat Hasidim, be- 

of longs to the same class of ethical works 

the Rabbis. of the tannaitic period as does Pirke 

di Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, which begins 

with a farewell address of Judah ha-Nasi to his 

children. All these are probably survivals of an 

ancient Hasidean literature, and therefore lay espe- 

cial stress on the virtues of Essenism, chastity, hu- 
mility, and saintliness. 

It is therefore not merely accidental that the eth- 
ical works (* sifre musar ") in medieval Jewish litera- 
ture present the same features of extreme piety, or 
Hasidism, since they were written by German mystics 
who claimed to be adepts in the Essenic traditions or 
Cabala coming from older Oriental authorities. The 
oldest one among these works, belonging to the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century, bears the title “ Ethical 
Will of R. Eliezer the Great,” bceause it starts 
with a farewell address of R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus; 
but it is really a work of Eliezer B. Isaac of Worms 
entitled “Orhot Hayyim.” The most elaborate and 
popular ethical work of this kind is the “Sefer 
Hasidim” of JUDAH B. SAMUEL, the Hasid of Re- 
gensburg. His pupil, Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, 
wrote a halakic-ethical work under the title of “ Ro- 
keah.” Asher ben Jehiel wrote an ethical will 
addressed to his children; so did his son Judah b. 
Asher (see WILLS, ErntcaL), An anonymous ethical 
work, under the title of “Orhot Zaddikim,” which 
Güdemann believes to have been composed by Lipp- 
man Mülhausen, appeared in the fifteenth century in 
Germany. Abraham ha-Levi Horwitz's “ Yesh No- 
halin," at the close of the sixteenth century, and the 
popular ethical work “ Kab ha-Yashar," by Hirsh 
Kaidenower, atthe beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, belong to the same class of German ethical 
works with a tinge of Hasidean mysticism. More sys- 
tematic, though not philosophical, are the ethical 
works “Menorat ha-Ma’or,” by Israel Alnaqua, a 
large part of which has been embodied in Elijah b. 
Moses di Vidas’ * Reshit Hokmah,” and the popular 
« Menorat ha-Ma’or,” by Isaac Asoas. Regarding 
these and other ethical works see Zunz, “ Z. G.” pp. 
199-157, which contains examples of each; also 
Bick, “Die Sittenlehrer vom 18ten bis 18ten Jahr- 
hundert,” in Winter and Wünsche, * Die Jüdische 
Literatur,” iii. 627-651, where examples are also 
given; and Abrahams, “ Chapters on Jewish Litera- 


Berlin, 1903; Fassel. Zedek u-Mishpat: die Rabbinische 
Tugend und Rechtslehre, Vienna, 1848. K. 
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——Philosophical: The term “Philosophical 
ethics” is here understood to mean the philosophical 
principles on which Jewish thinkers endeavored to 
base the ethics of Judaism. The first of these think- 
ers was Philo. The discussion of moral questions 
enters very largely into his writings; and although 
his treatment is unsystematic, his doctrines can be 
traced easily. Like almost all other Greek philoso- 
phers, Philo considers the end of moral conduct to 
be the desire for happiness. The so-called external 
and corporeal “ goods,” such as wealth, honors, and 
the like, are only “advantages,” not in reality good 
(“Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiari Soleat,” ed. Man- 
gey, pp. 192-193). Happiness, then, must consist 
in the exercise of, and the actual living in accord 
with, excellence, and, naturally, in aecord with the 
very highest excellence—namely, with that which is 
the best in man. This best is the soul, which, being 
an emanation of the Deity, finds its blessedness in 
the knowledge of God and in the endeavor to imitate 
Him as far as possible (* De Migratione Abrahami," 
i. 450). The opposite of this “summum bonum is 
the mental self-conceit which corresponds in the 
moral sphere to self-love (* Fragmenta," ii. 661). It 
consists in ascribing the achievements in the domain 
of morality to man's creative intellect (voic scodrikoc), 
instead of to the universal mind (Logos) In this 
Philo is in direct opposition to the Stoics, whose 
ethical principle he otherwise follows; foraccordin g 
to them man is self-sufficing for the acquisition of 
the virtues which lead to the *summum bonum." 
Cain (= " possession”) typifies, according to Philo, 
the self-conceited, who ascribes all to his own mind, 
while Abel (= * breath ") typifies him who attributes 
all to the universal mind (* De Sacrificiis Abelis et 
Caini,” i. 163). “Complete self-knowledge involves 
self-despair, and he who has despair of self knows 
the Eternal” (* De Somnis,” i. 629). 

In order that man may be responsible it is neces- 
sary that he should possess the knowledge of right and 
wrong. In fact nothing is praiseworthy even in the 
best actions unless they are done with understanding 
and reason (“De Posteritate Caini,” i. 941) Man 
therefore was endowed with conscience, which is at 
the same time his accuser, judge, and 
adviser. Another condition which is 
essential to man's responsibility is free- 
dom of choice between opposing mo- 
tives (^ De Posteritate Caini,” i. 230). 
Man has a twofold mind: (1) the rational, directed 
toward the universal, and (2) irrational, which seeks 
the particular and transient (* De Opificio Mundi," 
i. 17). The latter, which is the real moral agent, is, 
in its original condition, morally neutral, and has 
the choice between good and evil. "Therefore praise 
is reserved for conduct which requires some exertion 
of the will, and involuntary offenses are blameless 
and pure. 

The source of evil is the body, which plots against 
the soul (“De Allegoriis Legum," i. 100). Closely 
connected with the body are the senses and their off- 
spring, the passions, which, although, asa divine gift, 
they are not evil in themselves, are in antagonism to 
reason. The highest principle of morality is there- 
fore that taught by Plato and the Stoics; namely, 
the utmost possible renunciation of sensuality and 
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the extirpation of desire and the passions (ib.). This 
does not mean, however, the adoption of asceticism 
(“De Abrahamo," ii. 4, 14). Before addicting one. 
self to a contemplative life he must have discharged 
the duties toward mankind — toward relatives, 
friends, members of the tribe, country, and race— 
and even toward animals. 


“Tf you see any one," says Philo, “refusing to eat or drink at 
the customary times, or declining to wash and anoint his body, 
or neglecting his clothes, or sleeping on the ground in the open 
air, and in these ways simulating self-control, you should pity 
his delusions, and show him the path by which self-control may 
really be attained" (“De eo Quod Deterius Potiori Insidia- 
ri Soleat," i. 195). 


Like Plato, Philo recognizes four CARDINAL VIR- 
TUES and considers goodness to be the highest of them, 
This idea is represented by the river which watered 


paradise. As this river is said to have divided into 
four great streams, so goodness com- 

Cardinal prises four virtues; namel y, prudence, 
Virtues. fortitude, temperance, and justice 


(“De Allegoriis Legum," i. 56).  Elsc- 
where Philo describes the chief virtues as piety and 
humanity (“ Human.” ii. 89) or as piety and justice 
(“Proemiis et Poenis," ii. 406). Of these piety takes 
the leading place. It consists in loving God as the 
Benefactor, or at least fearing Him as the Ruler and 
Lord (“De Vict. Offer.” ii. 957). “A life according 
to God is defined by Moses as a life that loves God" 
(“De Post. Caini,” i. 228). The virtue of temper- 
ance is of great importance. It is typified by the 
brazen serpent; for if the mind, having been bitten 
by pleasure, the serpent of Eve, is able to behold 
the beauty of temperance, the serpent of Moses, 
and through it to see God, it shall live (“De Alle- 
goriis Legum," i. 80). Closely connected with tem- 
perance is self-control, which is also the enemy of 
pleasure and desire (* De Opificio Mundi,” i. 89). As 
waging war against pleasure, Philo, in opposition 
to Greek philosophers, considers labor as a means of 
human progress (* De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini,” i. 
168). Fortitude, according to Philo, does not con- 
sist in martial but in moral courage (comp. Abot iv. 
1. He values prayer greatly, which is the fairest 
flower of piety; but it must be sincere and inward; 
for piety does not consist in making clean the body 
with baths and purifications (^ Cherubim," i. 156). 
Those who mistake bodily mortifications for tem- 
perance, and ritual for holiness, are to be pitied 
(“De eo Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiari Soleat," i. 
195). 

The four characteristics of à pious soul are hope 
(which is connected with prayer) joy, peace, and 


forgiveness. “Behave to your servants," says Philo, 
“as you pray that God may behave to 

Character- you. For aswe hear them so shall we 
istics be heard, and as we regard them so 

of Saintli- shall we be regarded. Let us show 
ness. pity for pity so that we may receive 
back like for like? (“Fragmenta,” 

ii. 672). Philo recognizes the efficacy of repent- 


ance. “Never to sin,” says he, “is the peculiar 
quality of God, perhaps also of a divine man; to 
repent is the quality of a wise man” (“De Pro- 
fugis,” i. 569). 

For the doctors of the Talmud, the Saboraim, and 
the Geonim of the time of Saadia the ruling princi- 
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ples of life were derived from the current concep- 
tion of God and of the relation in which the J ewish 
people stood toward Him. Morality 
No Moral was to these Jewish philosophers the 
Philosophy embodied will of God. Their maxim 
in Talmud. was: “It is not speculation that is 
essential, but practise”; and for the 
practise of morality the Jews had to follow the in- 
junctions of the Bible and Talmud. Under the 
influence of Greek and Arabic philosophy, Jewish 
thinkers turned their attention to the ethical side 
of Judaism also, the underlying principles of which 
they endeavored to systematize and to bring as far 
as possible into accordance with the ethical teachings 
of the philosophers. Saadia in several passages of 
his religio-philosophical work “ Ha-Emunot weha- 
De‘ot” deals with ethical questions, as those of free 
will, providence, and others, and devotes his last 
chapter to human conduct. That happiness is the re- 
sult of morality is assumed by him asa fact; the only 
question for him is, which is the highest virtue leading 
thereto. Accordingly he points out thirteen differ- 
ent views on the highest virtue, and warns against 
adopting any one of them. For him the ideal order 
of life lies in the cooperation of all the legitimate 
inclinations suggested by the two ruling faculties of 
the soul, love and aversion, with each inclination in 
its due place and proportion; the third faculty of 
the soul, the faculty of discernment (mn n») be- 
ing the judge that is to control the other two. 
Sandia condemns complete asceticism, and disap- 
proves of the total neglect of the world's pursuits 
even when such neglect is due to the desire for 
learning. 

However, Saadia's excursion in the field of ethics 
was of small importance. He touches very slightly 
upon the qualities which result from the forces of 
the soul, and thus leaves his readers in the dark as 
to one-half of the system which he proposes to con- 
struct. A system of the principles of ethics, inde- 
pendent of religious dogma or belief, was given by 
Solomon ibn Gabirol in a special work entitled “ Tik- 

kun Meddot ha-Nefesh” (The Im- 

Ibn provement of the Moral Qualities ), in 
Gabirol’s which he deals with the principles and 
Ethics. conditions of virtue, the goal of life, 
and the particular circumstances, phe- 

nomena, and results of moral conduct. Man is, ac- 
cording to Gabirol the final object of the visible 
world. He has two divine gifts in common with an- 
gels—speech and reason. Like Plato, Gabirol holds 
that evil is not innate in man; the immortal and ra- 
tional soul comes pure from the hands of God; only 
the vegetative soul is the home of sensual desires, 
which are the source of all evil. The aim of man 
therefore must be to restrain his sensual desires to the 
indefensible minimum. This can be done by the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of his own being and of the 
ultimate cause, and by moral conduct. The qualities 
of the soul, or the virtues and vices, are ascribed by 
Gabirol to the five senses, which are constituted by 
the five humors. As the humors may be modified 
one by another, so can the senses be controlled, and 
the qualities of the soul be trained unto good or evil. 
The goal of human endeavor is to bring about the 
union of man’s soul with the higher world. The more 
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he divests himself of bodily sensuality the nearer 
his soul approaches to an immediate vision of the 
highest stages of the spiritual world. Ibn Gabirol's 
system has the defect of being one-sided, in that 
it treats only of the five physical senses and not 
of the intellectual senses, such as perception and 
understanding, which partake of the nature of the 


soul. 


A system of ethics was propounded by Ibn Gabi- 
rol’s contemporary, Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda, 
in his work “Hobot ha-Lebabot.” It 
Bahya’s has many points in common with the 
Ethics. system of Gabirol; but it is more defi- 
nitely religious in character, and deals 
more with the practical side of Jewish ethics. Like 
Ibn Gabirol, Bahya teaches that man is the final ob- 
ject of this visible world, distinguished alike by his 
form, activity, and intellect. The aim and goal of 
all ethical self-discipline he declares to be the love 
of God. Amid all the earthly attractions and en- 
joyments, the scul yearns toward the fountain of its 
life, God, in whom alone it finds happiness and joy. 
Study and self-discipline are the means by which 
the soul is diverted from the evil passions. The 
standard of morality is the Law; but one must pene- 
trate into the sentiments embodied in the 613 pre- 
cepts which show the “ via media,” equally removed 
from sensuality and from contempt of the world, 
both of which are abnormal and injurious. Like 
Philo, Bahya values hope highly, and shares the 
opinion of Ibn Gabirol that humility is the highest 
quality of the soul; it causes its possessor to be gen- 
tle toward his fellow men, to overlook their short- 
comings, and to forgive injuries. The characteris- 
tic feature of Bahya’s ethical system is his tendency 
toward asceticism, which, although not directly ad- 
vocated, may be seen in every line. He recommends 
fasting, withdrawal from the world, and renuncia- 
tion of all that is not absolutely necessary. 
Abraham bar Hiyya followed Bahya. In his 
homily in four chapters on repentance, entitled 
“Hegyon ha-Nefesh,” he divides the laws of Moses, 
to correspond with the three classes of 
Abraham pious men, into three groups, namely: 
bar Hiyya. (1)the Decalogue, the first command- 
ment of which is merely an introduc- 
tion accentuating the divine origin and the eternal 
goal of the Law; (2) the group of laws contained in 
the second, third, and fourth books of Moses, intend- 
ed for the people during their wandering in the desert 
or during the Exile, to render them à holy congrega- 
tion; (8) the Deuteronomic legislation, intended for 
the people living in an agricultural state and forming 
a *kingdom of justice." Al these laws are only 
necessary while sensuality prevails; but in the time 
of the Messianic redemption, when the evil spirit 
shall have vanished, no other laws than those given 
in the Decalogue will be necessary. The note of 
asceticism is still more accentuated in the " Hegyon 
ha-Nefesh ” than in “ Hobot ha-Lebabot, " and Abra- 
ham bar Hiyya went so far as to praise celibacy, 
which is in direct opposition to the law of Moses. 
According to Hiyya, the non-Jew may attain as high 
a degree of godliness as the Jew (“Hegyon ha- 
Nefesh,” 82). 
As the firm adversary of any kind of speculation, 


Ethics 


Ethics 


Judah ha-Levi is not much concerned with ethical 
philosophy; and when, under the influence of his 
time, he treats philosophically some ethical ques- 
tions, such as free will, rewards, and punishment, he 
follows the beaten tracks of his predecessors, espe- 
cially Saadia. The versatile Abraham ibn Ezra in 
his “Yesod Moreh” laid down the important doc- 


trine that the fundamental moral principles which: 


relate to all times and peoples were *known by the 
power of the mind before the Law was declared by 
Moses," or, in other words, ethical laws are universal 
(comp. Kant’s “ Categorical Imperative "). He fur- 
thermore declared that the motive leading to right 
acting was internal. 
A new departure in the field of ethics was taken by 
Maimonides. Asin metaphysics, he closely follows 
Aristotle. Maimonides’ ethical views 
The Ethics are to be found in his introduction 
of Mai- and commentary to Abot, in various 
monides. passages of the “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” 
and in his “Yad ha-Hazakah,” espe- 
cially in the * Hilkot De‘ot” and * Hilkot Teshubah.” 
In Maimonides’ opinion ethics and reli gion are indis- 
solubly linked together, and all the precepts of the 
Law aim either directly or indirectly at morality 
(“ Perakim," iv.; “Moreh Nebukim,” iii. 383) The 
final aim of the creation of this world is man; that 
of man is happiness. This happiness can not con- 
sist in the activity which he has in common with 
other animals, but in the exercise of his intellect 
which leads to the cognition of truth. The hi chest 
cognition is that of God and His unity ; consequently 
the "summum bonum " is the knowledge of God, not 
through religion, but through philosophy. This is 
in accordance with the teachings of the philosopher 
and, according to Maimonides, of the prophet Jere- 
miah, who praises (ix. 28) neither bodily perfection, 
nor riches, nor ethical perfection, but intellectual 
perfection. The first necessity in the pursuit of the 
"summum bonum " is to subdue Sensuality and to 
render the body subservient to reason. In order that 
man should be considered the aim and end of the 
creation of this world he must be perfect morally 
and intellectually. Neither the wise lacking virtue 
nor the virtuous lacking knowledge can be perfect. 
Virtue and vice have their source in the five faculties 
of the soul: the nutritive, the sensitive, the imagina- 
tive. the appetitive, and the deliberative. The soul 
is to the intellect what matter is to form: it is sus- 
ceptible to both good and evil, according to the 
choice made by the deliberative faculty. Human 
excellence is either of the appetitive faculty (moral 
virtues); or of the deliberative faculty (intellectual 
virtues). The appetitive virtues are numerous, and 
include courage, temperance, magna- 


Moraland nimity, truthfulness, etc. The vices 
In- of the appetitive faculty consist in 
tellectual the opposites of the appetitive vir- 
Virtues. tues; for instance, cowardice and 


rashness are the opposite extremes of 
courage), and both are vices. However, to make 
virtue deserving of praise and vice deserving of 
blame there must be deliberate preference. Man 
possesses a natural capacity for judging good and 
evil, and he is perfectly free in his choice (see 
FREE-WILL). Therefore the rewards or punish- 
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ments promised for the observance or infraction 
of the precepts fall also upon him who has not 
been forewarned by revelation or religion. Inte]. 
lectual perfection is to be reached by the study of 
philosophy, beginning with the preparatory study 
of mechanics and mathematics. Maimonides distin- 
guishes seven degrees in the religious and intellectual 
development of man; the lowest being that of bar- 
barism, the highest that of the true knowledge of 
God, attained only when one's intellectual energy 
is so predominant that all the coarser functions of 
the body are held in abeyance. 

These are the main principles upon which Mai- 
monides based the general ethical system of Judaism. 
They are essentially those of Aristotle, but clad in 
& Jewish garb and supported by quotations from 
In the field of personal 
ethics Maimonides established rules deduced from 
the teachings of the Bible and of the Rabbis. These 
rules deal with man's obligations to himself and to 
his fellow men, To the obligations of man to him- 
self belong the keeping of oneself in health through 
leading a regular life, by seeking medical advice in 
Sickness, by observing cleanliness of the body and 
of clothing, by earning a livelihood, etc. The re- 
quisites for the soundness of the soul are peace 
(contentment), moderation in joy and in grief. 
Maimonides considers as a noble characteristic of 
the soul the disinclination to receive presents. Pity 
is a generous quality of the soul. To develop this 
sentiment the Law forbade cruelty to animals, 
Mutual love and sociability are necessary for men. 
The sentiment of justice prescribed by the Law 
consists in respecting the property and honor of 
others even though they be one’s slaves. 

Shem-Tob Falaquera wrote four works on various 
ethical questions, namely: *Iggeret Hanhagat ha- 
Guf weha-Nefesh,” on the control of the body and 
the soul; “Zeri ha-Yagon,” on resignation and forti- 
tude under misfortune; “ Reshit Hokmah,” treating 
of moral duties; “Sefer ha-Ma‘alot,” on the different 
degrees of human perfection. In all these works 
Shem-Tob followed closely the teachings of Mai- 
monides, . 

Ethics occupies a prominent place in the CABALA. 
According to the cabalists, moral perfection of man 
influences the ideal world of the Sefirot; for although 

the Sefirot expect everything from the 

In En Sof, the En Sof itself is dependent 

the Cabala. upon man: he alone can bring about 

the divine effusion. The dew that 

vivifles the universe flows from the just. By the 

practise of virtue, by moral perfection, man may in- 

crease the outflow of heavenly grace. Even phys- 

ical life is subservient to virtue. This, says the 

Zohar, is indicated in the words “for the Lord God 

had not caused it to rain” (Gen. ii. 5), which mean 

that there had not yet been beneficent action in 

heaven because man had not yet given the impul- 
sion, 

The necessary requirements for deserving the 
title of “just” are love of God, love of man, truth, 
prayer, study, and fulfilment of the precepts of 
the Law. Love of God is the final object of the 
being of the soul. “In love is found the secret of 
the divine unity; it is love that unites the higher 
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and lower stages, and that lifts everything to that 
stage where all must be one” (Zohar ii. 216a). The 
life beyond is a life of complete con- 


The templation and completelove, Love, 
Virtues of which by the action of the Sefirah 
the Just. “Grace” spreads orderand harmony in 


the ideal world, must also bring order 
and harmony into the earthly world, especially into 
the society of man. Truth is the basis of the world. 
To use the very words of the cabalists, it is the great 
seal by which the human spirit was engraved on 
matter; and as an earthly king likes to sec his effigy 
on the coins of his realm, the King of the universe 
likes to see the stamp of truth on man. In the act 
of prayer the body cooperates with the soul, and by 
this the union of this world with the ideal is effected. 
The divine wisdom which governed the creation of 
the world finds its expression in human knowledge. 
Accordingly, knowledge of the Law, in its ethical 
as well as religious aspects, is a means toward influ- 
encing the ideal world. Moreover, through study 
man escapes the seductions of evil. Evil lies in 
matter, and is conscious of itself; therefore it can be 
conquered. Evil is necessary, for without it there 
can be no good. "The Zoharsays that every man 
should so live that at the close of every day he can 
say, ^Ihave not wasted my day " (i. 221b). 

The later philosophic writers, e. g., Gersonides and 
Albo, mainly repeat the ethical views of Maimonides 
till the epoch-making appearance of SPINOZA, who 
neither in source nor in influence is strictly Jewish. 
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E. C. 
—— Modern: Under this heading it is proposed to 
treat of the agreements and differences between the 
concepts and theories and the resulting practises of 
Jewish ethics and those of the main ethical schools 
of modern times. The fundamental teachings of 
Judaism base ethics.on the concept that the uni- 
verse is under purpose and law—that is, that it con- 
stitutes a moral order, created and guided by divine 
will, a personal God, in whom thought, will, and be- 
ing are identical and coincident, and who therefore is 
the All-Good, his very nature excluding evil. Man, 
“created inthe image of God,” isafree moral agent, 
endowed (1) with the perception which distinguishes 
right from wrong, right being that which harmo- 
nizes with the moral order of things and serves its 
purposes, wrong being that which is out of conso- 
nance with this order and would conflict with and 
oppose it; and (2) with the will and the power 


to choose and do the right and eschew and abandon 
the wrong. 

The moral law, therefore, is autonomous; man 
finds it involved in his own nature. Man being 
composed of body and soul, or mind, moral action is 
not automatic or instinctive. It has to overcome the 
opposition arising from the animal elements (appe- 
tites, selfishness), which are intended to be under the 
control, and serve the purposes, of the mind and 
soul. Recognition of right, the resolve to do it, and 
the execution of this resolve, are the three moments 
in the moral act. The impelling motive is not what 
outwardly results from the act (reward or punish- 
ment), but the desire and intention to beand become 
what man should and may be. Man thus isa moral 
personality, as such able to harmonize his conduct 
with the purposes of the All, and through such con- 
cordance lift his individual self to the importance 
and value of an abiding force in the moral order 
of things. Every man is and may act as a moral 
personality; the “summum bonum" is the realiza- 
tion on earth of conditions in which every man may 
live the life consonant with his dignity as a moral 
personality. Thisstate is the “Messianic kingdom” 
(apy m9»). The assurance that this kingdom 
will come and that right is might has roots in the 
apprehension of the universe and the world of man 
as a moral cosmos. Israel, by virtue of being the 
historic people whose genius flowered (1) in the rec- 
ognition of the moral purposes underlying life and 
time and world (see Gop), and the ultimate (nnnsa3 
miy»n) triumph of right over wrong, as well as (2) in 
the apprehension of man's dignity and destiny asa 
moral personality, derives from its history the right, 
and is therefore under obligation, to anticipate in its 
own life the conditions of the Messianic fulfilment, 
thus illustrating the possibility and potency of a 
life consonant with the implications of the moral 
order of things, and by example influencing all men 
to seek and find the aim of human life in the ambi- 
tion to establish among men the moral harmonies re- 
sulting from the recognition that man is a moral 
personality, and that the forces of the universe 
are under moral law. 

I. Jewish ethics, then, differs from the Christian 


. in insisting that man, now as in the beginning, still 


has the power to discern between right 
and wrong and to choose between 
them. The consciousness of sin, and 
the helplessness of the sinner, are not 
taught or recognized. Therefore Jewish ethics is 
not tinged with quietism or Asceticism. Resigna- 
tion and submission are not among the tendencies it 
fosters or justifies. Resistance to evil, and its dis- 
comfiture by remedial and positive good, is the key- 
note of Jewish morality, individual as well as social. 
Pessimism and optimism alike are eliminated by a 
higher synthesis; the former as negative of the in- 
herent godliness (or morally purposed creation) of 
the universe and the essential worthiness of human 
life, the latter as ignoring the place assigned to man 
in the economy of things, and, with its one-sided 
insistence that “whatever is, is right,” paralyzing 
man’s energies. Meliorism, the conscious effort at 
improvement, perhaps expresses the character of 
Jewish ethics. 
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IT. Neither is Jewish ethics on the same plane as the 
common-sense moralism of Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son, or that of Wolff and the school of the ^ Aufklii- 
rungsphilosophie.” Theirsis a system of moral hed- 
onism, which reduces the moral life to an equation in 
happiness, gross or refined, sensual or spiritual. 
The desire for happiness is not the true basis of 
ethics. Nor is it true, as insisted on by this school, 
that happiness, except in the sense of the feeling of 
inner harmony with the implications and obligations 
of human personality, attends moral action as does 
effect follow upon cause. Like all hedonism, that 
of the moralists, too, verges on utilitarianism, the 
theory that what is useful (to oneself, or to the 
greater number) is moral. In the modification of 
the original equation between utility and morality, 
which makes the * happiness of the greater number ? 
the test of goodness and the motive of moral action, 
utilitarianism has virtually abandoned its main con- 
tention without explaining why, in cases of conflict 
between individual interest and the welfare of the 
greater number, the individual should forego his 
immediate or ultimate advantage; forthe contention 
that egotism always is shortsighted, reaching out 
for immediate and cheaper pleasure at the loss of 
remoter but more precious advantages, virtually 


denies the efficiency of utilitarianism as normative 
of human conductand relations. Jewish ethics does 


not deny that spiritual pleasure is a concomitant 
of moral action, nor that moral conduct leads to 
consequences redounding to the welfare of society. 
But, contrary to the doctrine of hedonism and utili- 
tarianism, Jewish ethics does not regard these at- 
tending feelings or resulting consequences as other 
than morally inconsequential. They 
are not proposed as motives or aims. 
In other words, worthiness (holi- 
ness)is the aim and the test of moral 
conduct, according to Jewish ethical teaching. 

This reveals how far Jewish ethics agrees with that 
of Kant, who more than any other has left his impress 
upon modern ethical thought. Kant, in insisting 
that no ulterior purpose should determine human 
action—going even to the extreme of holding that 
the degree of repugnance which must be overcome, 
and the absence of pleasure and delight, alone attest 
the moral value of a deed—was moved, on the one 
hand, by his dissent from the shallow “hedonism ” 
of the “moralists ” (intuitionalists), and on the other 
by a psychology still under the influence of the 
Christian dogma of original sin. Nothing is good 
but the “good will.” But man's will is not natu- 
rally good. The “ good” man, therefore, must strug- 
gle against his natural inclination. The absence of 
gratification, the amount of the unwillingness over- 
come, are indicative of the goodness of the will. 
Christian and hedonistic predications of rewards and 
punishments (temporal or eternal), for good and evil 
conduct respectively, led Kant to the demand that 
purpose be eliminated altogether from the equation 
of moral conduct. Jewish ethics shares with Kant 
the insistence that consequences, temporal or eter- 
nal, shall not determine action. But the psychol- 
ogy upon which Jewish ethics is grounded recog- 
nizes that while pleasure and delight, or social utility, 
are not to be lifted into the potencies of motives, 
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they are possible results and concomitants of mora] 
action. As with Kant, Jewish ethics is based on the 
solemnity and awfulness of the moral “ought,” 
which it regards as the categorical imperative, im- 
plied and involved in the very nature of man. 

But Jewish ethics sees in this immediate fact of 
human consciousness and reason a relation, beyond 
the human, to the essential force of the universe 
(God). Because man is created in the image of God 
he has, with this consciousness of obligation, “con- 
science,” the sense of harmony, or the reverse, of hig 
self with this essential destiny of man. The funda- 
mental maxim of Jewish as of Kantian ethics insists 
upon such action as may and should be imitated by 
all. But in Jewish ethics this applicability is 
grounded on the assurance that every man, as God’s 
image, is a moral personality, therefore an agent, 
not a tool or athing. Equally with Kant, Jewish 
ethics insists on the autonomy of the moral law, but 
it does this because this moral law is in God and 
through God; because it is more inclusive than man 
or humanity, having in itself the assurance of being 
the essential meaning and purpose of all that is 
realizable. It is not a mere “ought” which de- 
mands, but a certainty that man “can” do what he 
“ought to do,” because all the forces of the universe 


are attuned to the same “ought” and are making 
for righteousness. This view alone gives a firm 


basis to the moral life. It gives it both reality and 
content. Thecategorical imperativeas put by Kant . 
is only formal. Jewish ethics fills the categorical 
imperative with positive content by holding that 
it is man’s duty as determined by the ultimate des- 
tiny of the human family, and as purposed in the 
moral order of things, to establish on earth the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, or, in Christian ethics, “the commu- 
nity of saints,” the “kingdom of God.” 

ITI. Jewish ethics deduces and proclaims its de- 
mands from the freedom of man’s will. Determin- 
ism in all its varieties denies human freedom for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Because the “soul” is dependent upon, and 
therefore controlled and limited by, the body. The 
contention of the determinists has not been proved. 

The material elements are substrata of 
Free Will. the human person; as such they are 

factors of his being. But the “soul” 
or “will” nevertheless has the power to resist and 
neutralize the effects of the material factors. The 
latter, within certain extent, hamper or help; but 
whether increasing the difficulties or not, which the 
" will" encounters in asserting itself, the material 
elements may be and are under the will's control, 
even to their destruction (e. g., insuicide) The ma- 
terialistic constructions have not weakened the foun- 
dations of Jewish ethics. 

(2) Because empirically invariable regularity of 
human action has been established by moral statis- 
tics. At most the tables of moral statistics prove the 
influence of social conditions as brakes or stimuli to 
human will-power; but, confronted by the crucial 
question, Why does one individual and not another 
commit the (irregular) act? the theory fails ignomini- 
ously. It does not prove that social conditions are 
permanent. Man has changed them at hisown will 
under deeper insight into the law of his moral rela- 
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tions to other men. Hence the arguments derived 
from moral statistics do not touch the kernel of the 
Jewish doctrine of the moral freedom of man. 

(3) Because will is determined by motives, and 
these arise out of conditions fixed by heredity and 
environment. The utmost this contention estab- 
lishes is that men are responsible for the conditions 
they bequeath to posterity. These conditions may 
render difficult or easy the assertion of the will in 
the choice of motives, but they can not deprive the 
will of the power to choose. Environment may at 
will be changed, and the motives arising from it 
thereby modified. Jewish ethics is not grounded 
on the doctrine of absolute free will, but on that of 
the freedom of choice between motives, Man acts 
upon motives; but education, discipline, the train- 
ing of one’s mind to recognize the bearing which 
the motives have upon action and to test them by 
their concordance with or dissonance from the ideal 
of human conduct involved in man’s higher destiny, 
enable man to make the better choice and to elim- 
inate all baser motives. Even conceding the utmost 
that the theory of determining motives establishes, 
Jewish ethics continues on safe ground when predi- 
cating the freedom of the human will. 

(4) Because human freedom has been denied on 


theological grounds as incompatible with the om- 
nipotence and prescience of God (Gee LUTHER; 


MANICHEANS; PREDESTINATION; comp. Koran, sura 
xvii.: D. F. Strauss, “Die Christliche Glaubens- 
lehre," i. 863: Spinoza’s “immanent” God) The 
difficulties of the problem have been felt also by 
Jewish philosophers (see Stein, “Das Problem der 
Willensfreiheit ”). Still, the difficulties are largely 
of a scholastic nature. Jewish ethics gives man the 
liberty to range himself on the side of the divine 
purposes or to attempt to place himself in opposi- 
Hon to them. Without this freedom moral life is 
robbed of its morality. Man can do naught against 
God except work his own defeat; he can do all with 
God by working in harmony with the moral pur- 
pose and destiny underlying life. 

IV. Jewish ethics is not weakened by the theories 
that evolution may be established in the history of 
moral ideas and practise; that the standards of right 

and wrong have changed; and that 


Relation conscience has spoken a multitude of 
to Evo-  dialects. Even the theory of Spencer 
lutionist and others that conscience is only a 
Ethics. slow accretion of impressions and ex- 


periences based upon the utility of 
certain acts is not fatal to the main principles of the 
Jewish ethical theory. Evolution at its best merely 
traces the development of the moral life; it offers 
no solution of its origin, why man has come to 
develop this peculiar range of judgments upon his 
past conduct, and evolve ideals regulative of future 
conduct. Human nature, then, in its constitution, 
must have carried potentially from the beginning 
all that really evolved from and through it in the 
slow process of time. Man thus tends toward the 
moralities, and these are refined and spiritualized in 
increasing measure. Jewish ethicsis thus untouched 
in its core by the evolutional method of treatment 
of the phenomena of the moral life of man. 
V. Jewish ethics and Jewish religion are insepa- 
V.—17 


rable. The moral life, it is true, is not dependent 
upon dogma; there are men who, though without 
positive dogmatic creeds, are intensely moral; as, on 
the other hand, there are men who combine religious 
and liturgical correctness, or religious 
emotionalism, with moral indifference 
and moral turpitude. Furthermore, 
the moral altitude of a people indi- 
cates that of its gods, while the reverse is not true 
(Melkarth, Astarte, Baal, Jupiter, reflect the moral- 
ity of their worshipers). Nevertheless, religion alone 
lifts ethics into a certainty ; the moral life under relig- 
ious construction is expressive of what is central and 
supreme in all time and space, to which all things are 
subject and which all conditions serve. God is, in the 
Jewish conception, the source of all morality; the 
universe is under moraldestiny. 'The key to all being 
and becoming is the moral purpose posited by the 
recognition that the supreme will of the highest 
moral personality is Creator and Author and Ruler of 
All. In God the moral sublimities are one. Hence the 
Jewish God-concept can best be interpreted in moral 
values (see God's thirteen MipDoT). Righteousness, 
love, purity, are the only service man may offer Him. 
Immorality and Jewish religiosity are mutually ex- 
clusive. The moral life is a religious consecration. 
Ceremonies and symbols are for moral discipline and 


expressive of moral sanctities (see M. Lazarus, 


“ Jüdische Ethik"). They appeal to the imagina- 
tion of man in a way to deepen in him the sense of 
his moral dignity, and prompt him to greater sensi- 
tiveness to duty. 

VI. The ethical teachings of religion alone, and 
especially the Jewish religion, establish the relation 
of man to himself, to his property, to others, on 
an ethical basis. Religion sets forth God as the 

Giver. Non-religious ethics is incom- 
Religious petent to develop consistently the obli- 
Basis gations of man to live so that the 
Necessary. measure of his life, and the value and 
worth of all other men, shall be in- 
creased. Why should man not be selfish? Why is 
Nietzsche's *overman," who is *beyond good and 
evil," not justified in using his strength as he lists? 
Religion, and it alone, or a religious interpretation 
of ethics makes the social bond something more 
comprehensive than an accidental and natural (ma- 
terial) compact between men, à policy, a pruden- 
tial arrangement to make life less burdensome; 
religion alone makes benevolence and altruism 
something loftier than mere anticipatory specula- 
tions on possible claims for benefits when necessity 
shall arise, or the reflex impulse of a subjective 
transference of another's objective misery to one- 
self, so that pity always is shown only to self 
(Schopenhauer) Religion shows that as man is the 
recipient of all he is and has, he is the steward of 
what was given him (by God) for his use and that of 
all his fellow men. 

On this basis Jewish ethics rests its doctrines of 
duty and virtue. Whatever increases the capacity 
of man's stewardship is ethical. Whatever use of 
time, talent, or treasure augments one's possibilities 
of human service is ethically consecrated. Judaism, 
therefore, inculcates as ethical the ambition to de- 
velop physical and mental powers, as enlargement of 
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service is dependent upon the measure of the increase 
of man’s powers. Wealth is not immoral: poverty is 
not moral. The desire to increase one’s stores of 
power is moral provided it is under the consecration 
of the recognized responsibility for larger service. 
The weak are entitled to the protection of the 


strong. Property entails duties, which establish its 
rights. Charity is not a voluntary concession on the 


part of the well-situated. It isa right to which the 
less fortunate are entitled in justice pty). The 
main concern of Jewish ethics is personality. Every 
human being is a person, not a thing. Economic 
doctrine is unethical and un-Jewishif it ignores and 
renders illusory this distinction. Slavery is for this 
reason immoral. Jewish ethics on this basis is not 
individualistic; it is not under the spell of other- 
worldliness. It is social By consecrating every 
human being to the stewardship of his faculties and 
forces, and by regarding every human soul as a 
person, the ethics of Judaism offers the solution of 
all the perplexities of modern political, industrial, 
and economic life. Israel as the “ pattern people ” 
shall be exponential, among its brothers of the whole 
human family, of the principles and practises which 
are involved in, pillared upon, and demanded by, 
the ethical monotheism which lifts man to the 
dignity of God's image and consecrates him the 
steward of all of his life, his talent, and his treasure. 
In the “Messianic kingdom,” ideally to be antici- 
pated by Israel, justice will be enthroned and in- 
carnated in institution, and this justice, the social 
correlative of holiness and love, is the ethical 
passion of modern, as it was of olden, Judaism. 

K. . E. G. H. 

ETHICS OF THE FATHERS. See Anor. 

ETHIOPIA: The translation in the Authorized 
Version, following the ancient versions, of a name 
covering three different countries and peoples, viz. : 
(1) Ethiopia proper; (2) parts of northern Arabia ; 
and (3) the regions east of Babylonia. See Cusn 
for this name and the problems involved. 

The versions, beginning with the Septuagint, did 
not know any other country than Küsh (Egyptian, 
“Ko[’]sh”), that is, Nubia south of Egypt. Inthe 
Bible * Cush,” the son of Ham and brother of Mizraim 
(Egypt; Gen.x. 6; IChron. i. 8), evidently means the 
ancestor ofthe Nubians. Originally the Egyptians 
used the name Ko[’]sh only of tribes living south of 
the second cataract, extending it after 1500 B.c. to 
the whole valley of the Nile south of Egypt; never, 
however, to the highlands of Abyssinia, which, by a 
late literary usurpation, and much to the confusion 
of modern scholars, acquired the name “Ethiopia.” 

The Greeks often included under the term 
“ Ethiopians” (dusky-faced ones) all nations of cast- 
ern or central Africa, but designated as Ethiopia 
proper the Nile valley from Syene (compare Ezek. 
xxix. 10) to the modern Khartum. The inhabitants 
of this country were more or less pure negroes. Isa. 
xviii. 2 (R. V.) calls them “tall and smooth”: but 
it is very doubtful if that obscure description of a 
land “rustling with wings, which is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia” (75. xviii. 1), could mean Nubia. 

Those barbarous tribes were at an carly period 
tributary to the Pharaohs who made the northern 
part of the country a real Egyptian province after 
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~000 B.C., and the southern half after 1600. The 
viceroys of this province became independent about 
1000 u.c. Napata and Meroe were the capitals. 
The Ethiopian kings occupied Thebes about 600, 
and P'ankhy attempted to conquer the whole of 
Egypt some fifty years later; but actual possession 
could only be effected by Shabako about 700. After 
Shabatako, the third Ethiopian Pharaoh, Taharkó 
came to the throne (the Tirhaka of II Kings xix. 9 
and Isa. xxxvii. 9). His meddling with Syrian af- 
fairs caused the Assyrian conquest of Egypt, which 
country he and his successor, Tanut-amon (Tanda- 
mani), were unable to regain permanently (compare 
Nahum iii; Isa. xx. 8). Cambyses fulfilled the 
threat of Ezek. xxx. 4, and made Ethiopia tributary 
(compare Esth. i. 1, viii. 9; I Esd. iii. 2) About 
210 King Ergamenes broke the power of the high 
priests of Amon, who, by means of their oracles 
had virtually been rulers until this timo. 

Under Augustus a violation of the Roman frontier 
at Syene caused the punitive expedition of Petronius 
and the destruction of Napata. A few miserable 
remnants of the kingdom and of ancient Egyptian 
culture existed in Meroe for a while; the wild tribes 
of the Nobades and Blemmyans took the place of 
the Ethiopians, whose language and race are usually 
assumed to be represented by the modern Nubas. 

The Bible, furthermore, mentions Ethiopia as the 
ty pe ofa remote land (Ps. Ix viii. 81, Ixxxvii. 4; Amos 
ix. 7; Zeph. ii. 19, iii. 10; Dan. xi. 48). Isa. xliii. 
9 seems to imply Ethiopia’s wealth, probably in 
gold, precious stones, etc. (compare Job xxviii. 19, 
“the topaz of Ethiopia”; Isa. xlv. 14, “the mer- 
chandise of Ethiopia"). Ethiopian mercenaries in 
Egypt are mentioned in Jer. xlvi. 9. See also Cusn. 

E. G. II. W. M. M. 

ETHNARCH (ióvápyyc = *chieftain"): In the 
Greco-Roman world, one that stood at the head of 
any community, though not an independent ruler. 
The Hebrew word “rosh” (wy), especially in the 
Biblical works of the post-exilic time, had per- 
haps a meaning related to “ethnarch” (Nestle, in 
Stade's * Zeitschrift," xv. 288; Schrader, “K. A. T.” 
əd ed., p. 810). The obscure ZapuuéA (I Macc. xiv. 
28) is probably merely the Hebrew title of Simeon 
Qn Dy ay = “prince of the people of God ”) who 
bore this title in addition to that of high priest. He 
was called both “strategos " and “ethnarch ? (ib. xiv. 
47). The title Sap870 Xaflavai£2, given by Origen 
to the Book of the Maccabees, would then mean 
by Dy Ww WINY (= “scepter of the prince of the 
people of God ”), referring to Judas Maccabeus, the 
chief hero of the book. It would follow from this 
that there were two cthnarchs even in this period: 
Judas Maccabeus and Simeon. Josephus calls the 
latter “ethnarch,” probably following the Book of- 
Maccabees (“ Ant.” xiii. 6, 8 7). Yet Willrich, not 
without reason, considers this statement to be erro- 
neous (*Judaica," p. 88). 

The title “ethnarch” was officially given to Hyr- 
canus IL, though Pompey refused him the crown 
(“ Ant.” xx. 10,8 4). Hyrcanus’ title, as given ina 
document of Cæsar, was “high priest and ethnarch,” 
and his children were to be designated in the same 
way (xiv. 10, § 2; xiv. 8, $85). Herod the Great also 
is called évépyn¢ on a coin (Eckhel, * Doctrina 
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Nummorum," i., iii. 484), although Saulcy, Levy, 
and others, ascribe this coin to Archelaus. Herod’s 
son Archelaus was deemed unworthy of the title of 
“king,” and received simply that of “ethnarch y 
(“ Ant.” xvii. 11, 8 4; "B. J.” ii. 6, § 3). 

The head of the Jewish community of Alexandria 
had the title of *ethnarch " (Strabo, in “ Ant." xiv. 
7, $ 2), and was probably identical with the ALA- 
BAROH. This may be gathered from a decree of 
Claudius permitting the succession of ethnarchs 
(ib. xix. 5, § 2). But Philo says expressly that at the 
timo of Augustus the gerusia took over the functions 
of the * genarch " (“In Flaccum,” 8 10), and yeváp- 
anc here is doubtless equivalent to &vápygc. Philo 
must refer to some interval during which, the per- 
mission of Augustus not having been obtained, no 
ethnarch could be appointed. At Damascus the 
Nabatean king Aretas IV. had an ethnarch at the 
time of the apostle Paul (II Cor. xi. 82); yet there 
is no reason for regarding this dignitary as at the 
head of the Jews of that city, as does Grütz (* Gesch." 
4th ed., iii. 871), following earlier scholars, for the 
chieftain or sheik of some tribe of nomads is meant 
(Schürer, * Gesch." 8d ed., ii. 88). 

In an epitaph at Smyrna the Jewish community 
is called “people” (é8voc) of the Jews (Reinach, in 
“R, E. J.” vii. 161-166); hence the head of this com- 
munity must have had the title of * ethnarch " (comp. 
Suidas, s.v. £8voc). Origen (^ Epist. ad Africanum," 
$ 14) calls the patriarch of the Jews of Palestine 
“ethnarch,” ascribing to him great power; but this 
seems merely an alternative for “ patriarch.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 30, comp. note 4; 
Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 344, ii. 82; J. Weiss, in Herzog- 
Hauck, Real-Mncyc. 3d ed., v. 088; Büchler, Das Synhedrion 
in Jerusalem, pp. 46, 207, Vienna, 1902. : 

G. S. Kn. 


ETHNOLOGY. See BIBLICAL ETHNOLOGY. 


ETIQUETTE: Rules governing intercourse in 
polite society. Such rules are supposed by the 
Rabbis to have been laid down by the Bible itself. 
Moses modestly uses the plural in saying to Joshua, 
“Choose for us men and go fight with Amalek” 
(Ex. xvii. 9, Hebr.) though he referred only to 
himself. The obeisance of Abraham as he “ bowed 
himself toward the ground” and said to each of his 
visitors, * My lord, if now I have found favor in thy 
sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy serv- 
ant," 4s a form of Oriental politeness, and is re- 
corded as a model of address even when coming from 
a greater man to one who occupies a lesser station 
(Gen. xviii, 2-8), The gallantry displayed by Elie- 
zer toward Rebekah, by Jacob toward Rachel, and 
by Moses to the daughters of Jethro are instances 
of respectful behavior toward women. The appeal 
of Abigail to David is an example of courtly address 
(I Sam. xxv.), as is also that of the “wise woman" 
of Tekoah (II Sam. xiv.) The suavity of Queen 
Esther toward Ahasuerus in her desire to counteract 
the influence of Haman (Esth. v.) is also distin- 
guished by good breeding. The command is given 
to rise before the aged and to honor the elder (Lev. 
xix. 82). When a rabbi enters the bet ha-midrash 
or synagogue it is customary for the congregation 
to rise until he occupies his seat. For reverence to 
parents sce Honor and PARENTS. 

In rabbinical literature the term “derek erez” 


(the way of the world) comprises among other 
things etiquette, that is, good breeding, dignified 
behavior, urbanity, and politeness. A general rule 
is laid down by R. Eliezer: “One from whose mouth 
the words of the Torah do not pass can not con- 
duct himself according to the rules of etiquette” 
(Kallah, ed. Coronel, 1b, Vienna, 1864). 

An introduction is necessary before dining with a 
stranger, or sitting in judgment, or affixing a sig- 
nature with another witness to a document (Sanh. 
23a; comp. Derek Erez Zuta v.). 

A person to be spoken to must first be called by 
his name; even the Lord first “called” unto Moses 
and then “spake” unto him (Yoma 4b). But a par- 
ent or a teacher must not be called by name. Ge- 
hazi was visited with leprosy for naming Elisha 
(Sanh. 100a; comp. II Kings viii. 9). The princi- 
ple “ladies first? has Biblical authority according to 
the Rabbis. 'The most important message of Moses 
to prepare the Israelites for the reception of the 
Torah on Mount Sinai was addressed first to the 
women and then to the men (“Thus shalt thou say 
to the house of Jacob [women], and tell the children 
of Israel [men] ": Ex. xix. 3, according to Mekilta, 
b. 2 fed. Friedmann, p. 62b]). 

Written communications usually begin “ With the 
help of God," giving the week-day, day of the 
month, and year from Creation. Letters are ad- 

dressed in the choicest terms of en- 

Modes dearment, honor, or respect. Relig- 
of Address. ious questions were sent to Hai Gaon 

addressed “our lord”; a letter to a 
representative rabbi styled him “the king among the 
rabbis,” “the prince in Israel,” “the commander in 
Law,” “the famous governor,” or “the great light.” 
To women were applied such forms as “to the virtu- 
ous woman ”; “the crown of her husband ”; “ blessed 
shall she be above the women of the tent” (Judges 
v. 94; see TrTLES) The personal name generally 
follows the titles, even in case of a parent ora teacher. 
After the name is added “may his light ever shine” 
or “long may he live.” 

Letters written in the third person became the 
proper form in the eighteenth century among the 
German Jews. The addressee is referred to as “his 
highness,” “ his honor,” or *the honor of his'learn- 
ing." The communication concludes with an ex- 
pression of affection and respect, and a wish for the 
addressee's good health, peace, and prosperity. A - 
rabbinic signature is sometimes preceded with the 
words “the little” or “who rests here among the 
holy congregation.” A letter of introduction begins 
with “The deliverer of this writing” (D107). One 
must be careful not to blot his writing, and should 
answer his correspondents promptly (* Reshit Hok- 
mah,” ed. Constantinople, 1736, p. 300a). 

Regular visiting was not generally indulged in ex- 
cept in the case of some worthy object; but it was 
a duty to visit the sick and to console the be- 
reaved. The Rabbis visited one another very often 
for the purpose of Jearning. The custom of visiting 
the prophet on every new moon, or even on every 
Sabbath, is adduced from the question asked the 
Shunammite (II Kings iv. 23). Hence a scholar 
should -visit his teacher every holiday (R. H. 16b). 
Johanan, when he visited his master R. Hanina, used 
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to make a stir (by ringing a bell) before he entered, 
in compliance with the Scriptural injunction, “ his 
sound shall be heard when he goeth in unto the holy 
place” (Ex. xxviii, 85; Lev. R. xxi.; see Rashi to 
Ps. 1124). The answer “yes” to a knock on the 
door does not mean “enter,” but “wait” (B. K. 88a). 
3en Sira is quoted in the Talmud as saying, “One 
must not suddenly enter his neighbor's house”; to 
which R. Johanan added, “not even his own house” 
(Niddah 16b; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xxi. 22). 

There are numerous regulations for etiquette at 
meals. Moses fixed the hours for dinner and break- 
fast: “This shall be when the Lord shall give 
you in the evening flesh to eat, and in 
the morning bread to the full” (Ex. 
xvi. 8; Yoma 75b). One who eats in 
the street is like a dog, and some say is incapaci- 
tated as a witness (Kid. 40b). One shall not bite 
off a piece of bread and offer the rest to his neigh- 
bor, nor offer his neighbor a drink from the cup 
from which he has drunk first. Not even shall 
a teacher let his pupil drink water out of the ves- 
sel which has just been touched by hisown lips, un- 
til he has spilled some of the water from the top 
(Tamid 27b). 

Anything that causes expectoration or an odor 
should not be eaten in company (Ket. 40a). Once 
Rabbi ha-Nasi, lecturing before his disciples, smelled 
garlic and requested the offender to leave. R. 
Hiyya, however, rather than put the transgressor to 
shame, caused the session to be suspended (Sanh. 
lia) Etiquette prohibits eating the last morsel on 
the table or platter, but the pot may be emptied 
(ib. 92a; ‘Er. 59b). Ben Sira teaches to “ Eat as þe- 
cometh a man. And eat not greedily. . . . Be 
first to leave off for manners’ sake; . and if thou 
sittest among many, reach not out thy hand before 
them ? (Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxi. 16-18). 

Invitations, as to a feast, were extended to even 
slight acquaintances by special messengers. In some 
instances the messenger mistook the name and called 

on the wrong person. Thus Bar Kamza 
Banquets; was mistaken for Kamza, which error, 
Toasts. it is claimed in the Talmud, was the 
original cause of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Git. 55b). In later times the beadle acted 
as the messenger, and usually invited every member 
of the congregation. The evil effect of such whole- 
sale receptions was to make entertainment very ex- 
pensive. The congregation of the expelled’ Span- 
ish Jews (1492) who settled in Fez adopted in 1613 
stringent measures to check excessive feasting 
(^ Kerem Hamar, ii. $894, Leghorn, 1169), “One 
guest must not invite another" (B. B. 98b; Derek 
Erez Zuta viii.; comp. Ben Sira xxxi.). 

The custom of appointing one as the head of a 
feast (probably as toast-master) is mentioned by Ben 
Sira: “Have they made thee ruler of a feast? Be 
not lifted up; be thou among them as one of them” 
(Ecclus. in [Sirach] xxxii. 1). The guests drank wine 
tooneanother'shealth. “ Wineand health to the lips 
of the rabbis and their disciples" was the formula 
of the toast for rabbis; in ordinary gatherings, 
" Le-hayyim "(To your health). Aftersaying grace, 
toasts were given in honor of the host, his parents, 
wife, and children, or on other occasions in honor 
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of the bride and groom or the “ba‘al berit,” always 
beginning with “The Merciful shall bless the host,” 
etc. A person who drains his cup in one draft is 
a glutton; in three drafts, a cad; the proper way is 

to take it in two (Bezah 25b). 
Personal appearance is of vital importance: 
“Cleanliness promotes holiness” (‘Ab. Zarah 20b). 
The washing of the hands before and 


Personal after meals, bathing for the Sabbath 
Ap- and the holidays, the paring of the 
pearance. nails on Friday, and hair-cutting once 


a month are part of Jewish etiquette. 
When bathing, one must not dive or plunge into the 
bath (Kallah, ed. Coronel, t8b). For other rules of 
etiquette in the bathing-place see Derek Erez, ix. 

Women must not ride astride like men, except in 
cases of emergency or from the fear of falling off 
(Pes. 3a). 

Artificial beautifying of the person by means 
of hair-dye is restricted to women. Garments dis- 
tinctive of one sex must not be worn by the other 
(Deut. xxii. 5). 

R. Johanan called his garments “my honor." "The 
priest was ordered to change his garments when re- 
moving the ashes from the altar (Lev. vi. 4). Thus, 
says R. Ishmael, the 'Torah taught as a lesson in eti- 
quette, that the servant waiting at the table should 
not wear the garments in which he did the cooking 
(Sanh. 94a). The Sabbath garment must be distin- 
guished from every-day apparel (Shab. 118a) A 
scholar whose garment is soiled by grease almost 
deserves death, as he disgraces the honor of the Law 
(čb. 114a). “This cleanliness in person and speech 
. was a direct consequence of the religion. 
Cleanly habits were in fact coditied . . . the medie- 
val code-books of the Jewish religion contain a sys- 
tematized scheme of etiquette, of cleanly custom, 
and of good taste" (Abraham, *Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages," p. 16). 

In matrimony the man, not the woman, shall pro- 
pose, as it is written “if any man take a wife” 
(Deut. xxii. 18). The Talmud declares that since 

usually the-one who loses an article 
Proposals. looks forit, the man must look for his 

lost rib (Kid. 2b). The bride is ac- 
companied by a chaperon, who brings her and intro- 
duces her to the groom under the canopy, as “the 
Lord God . . . brought her [Eve] unto the man" 
(Gen. ii. 22; Ber. 61a). | 

Another rule in etiquette demands the use of eu- 
phemisms: “Keep aloof from what is ugly and 
whatever resembles it” (Hul. 44b; comp. Derek 
Erez Zuta viii.). R. Joshua b. Levisaid: * Never use 
an indecent expression, even if you have to employ 
many more words to complete the sentence.” Noah 
was ordered to provide the ark with clean beasts and 
with “beasts that are not clean” (Gen. vii. 2), a long 
negative being used in preference to a short posi- 
tive expression of “contamination " (Pes, 3a). Other- 
wise conversations should be precise and concise, 
especially when speaking to a woman (Ab. i. 5; ‘ Er 
58b). See EUPHEMISMS; GREETINGS; PRECEDENCE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derek Erez R.; Derek Erez Zuta; Abot: 
Maimonides, Yad, De'ot ; Caro, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Oral Hay- 
yim, 169-183; Yoreh Dc'ah, 240, 241, 335; De Vidas, Reshit 
Hokmah, Derek Erez, pp. 282b-283a, ed. Constantinople, 
1736; Low, Ben Chananja; Die Etiquette der Thal. Zeit, ii. 
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66,167,210, 258; Kurrein, Der Umgang mit Menschen, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1896; Schiefer, Mehallekim “im Anashim, 
an adaptation of Knigge, Warsaw, 1866 : Andree, V olkskunde 
der Juden, ch. viii., Leipsic, 1881; Abrahams, Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages, pp. 16, 123-126, 380; Eisenstein, Code of 
Life, part i., ch. viii.; Briskin, Taw Yehoshua’, part i., War- 
saw, 189d. 
S. 8. J. D. E. 
ETOILE (Old French, Estoile or Estelle; He- 
brew. 3532): Town in the ancient province of Dau- 
phiné, France. 
It must not be 
confounded 


with Estella 
(Latin, Steile), 
Spain. In the 


fourteenth cen- 
tury there were 
living in Dijon 
Jews who had 
originally come 
from * Estoile" 
(Simmone t, 
*Juifs et Lom- 
bards,” in the 
“Mémoires de 
"Académie des 
Sciences et 
Belles-Lettres de 
Dijon," 1865, p. 
186); and in the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury Jews from 
“Estelle” went 
to Carpentras 
“R. E. J.” xii. 
160, 200, 204. 

Among the 
scholars of 
Etoile may be 
mentioned: Ab- 
ba Mari ben Jo- 
seph and his son 
Judah, who, at 
Moras in 1338, 
copied a portion 
ofthe“ Halakot” 
of Alfasi (Gross, 
“Gallia Juda- 
ica,” p. 52); Mei 
Kokabi (“star”), 
author of a com- 
mentary on the 
Pentateuch 
(1818); Samuel 
Kokabi, com- 
mentator on a 
work on the cal- 
endar, written about 1409 (Z5. p. 58); David ben Sam- 
uel of Estelle, member of the rabbinical college of 
Avignon in 1305 (doubtless identical with the cele- 
brated scholar David ben Samuel Kokabi, the author 
of * Migdal Dawid” and “ Kiryat Sefer”; comp. “R. 
E. J.” ix. 214, 930); Jacob ben Moses of Bagnols, 
author of an important work on ethics and casuis- 
tics, written about 1357-61 (ib. ix. 51). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross and Simmonet, as above. 

G. S. K. 


Citron-Tree with Etrogim. 
(From a photograph.) 


ETROG (innw, wins, and gi arm in Kid. 70a; 
anon in Targ. Yer. to Lev. xxiii. 40; compare the 
Arabie “turujjah”): The citron (kírpov, kírpiov); 
fruit of a tree of the orange and lemon family. It 
is oblong in shape, and sometimes as much as six 
inchesin length. The skin is thick, somewhat hard, 


fragrant, and covered with protuberances; the pulp 
is white and subacid. 


Modern naturalists assume 
the north of In- 
dia to be its na- 
tive home; but 
it passed to the 
countries of the 
Mediterranean 
from Media or 
Persia; hence 
the name of the 
tree, “Citrus 
medica,” and of 
the fruit, “ Ma- 
lum medica,” or 
"Malum Persi- 
ca” (compare 
Pliny, “ Historia 
Naturalis,” ii. 3; 
upnrov Mmpóikóv, 
Josephus, f.c. iii. 
10, § 4: u. tie 
Ilepoéac). It is 
therefore possi- 
ble thatthe Jews 
brought the tree 
with them from 
Babylonia to 
Palestine on 
their return 
from the Captiv- 
ity. 

The etrog is 
used with the 
“lulab” at the 
Feast of Booths, 
or Sukkot. Of 
the four species 
of plants enu- 
merated in Lev. 
xxiii. 40 (R. V.), 
on which the car- 
rying of the lu- 
lab is based, tra- 
dition takes “the 
fruit of the good- 
ly tree” (yy nD 
""n. properly 
*the fruit of à 
fair or noble 
iree") to designate the citron. For the haggadic 
justification of this interpretation sec Suk. 35a, 
and for a further discussion of the subject see 
LuLAB. It is evident from Josephus and the Tal- 
mud that the custom of carrying the lulab and 
the etrog was well established in the time of the 
Maccabees. Josephus (“ Ant.” xiii. 18, & 5) relates 
that once, while Alexander Jannéeus was minis- 
tering at the altar on the Feast of Booths, the people 


| pelted him with their citrons, reproaching him with 


Etrog 
Ettinger 


being the son of a captive woman and therefore de- 
barred from the priesthood. In Suk. 48b the episode 
of being pelted with etrogs isrelated of an unnamed 
Sadducee who wrongly 
poured out the water- 
libation at the foot of 
the altar. 

The etrog is also 


called *Adam's ap- 
ple," or “paradise ap- 


ple,” and in Gen. R. 
xv. 7 among other 
fruits the etrog is sug- 
gested as having been 
the forbidden fruit of 
which Adam and Eve 
ate in the Garden of 
Eden; “for it is said, 


Etrog. ‘the tree was good for 
Fae “a ee ae. " * Fs H 19 eve 
(From Kirchner, Y Ceremoniel, food’ (Gen. iii. 6). 


Which isthetree whose 
wood can be eaten as well asits fruit? Itistheetrog.” 

To see an etrog in a dream is regarded as an. as- 
surance that one is “precious [aam] before his Ma- 
ker" (Ber. 57a). It is a wide-spread, popular belief 
that à pregnant woman who bites into an etrog will 
bear a male child. 

In modern times, especially since the anti-Jewish 
demonstrations of 1891 at Corfu, a movement was 
inaugurated to boycott the etrog-growers of that 
island and to buy etrogim raised in the agricultural 
colonies of Palestine. Isaac Elhanan SPECTOR fa- 
vored the Palestinian fruit (* Almanach Achiasaf,” 
iv. 203), while others contended that the etrogim 
of Palestine, being raised on grafted trees, were 
prohibited (“Peri ‘Ez Hadar,” ed. Solomon Marcus, 
Cracow, 1900). 

The etrog was occasional the object of spe- 
cial taxation. Empress Maria Theresa demanded 
from the Jews of the 
kingdom of Bohemia 
July 17, 1744, an annual 
tax of 40,000 florins (316, - 
000) for the right of im- 
porting their etrogim, 
which tax was later on 
reduced to 12,000 florins 
(* Oest. Wochenschrift,” 
1901, p. 727). Some Ga- 
lician Jews in 1797 of- 
fered to pay 150,000 flor- 
ins for the privilege of 
levying a tax on etrogim, but Emperor Francis IL., 
in 1800, refused to interfere with a religious practise 
(^ Israel. Familienblatt, " Hamburg, Oct. 10, 1901). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, pp. 
347 cl seq. 


A. I.M. C. 

ETTHAUSEN, ISAAC SECKEL BEN 
MENAHEM: Germanrabbi; flourished in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, ofliciating as rabbi in 
'arious German towns during a period of fifty-tive 
years. He was the author of “Or Ne‘elam,” a col- 
lection of fifty-cight responsa relating to subjects 
he had diseussed with Baruch Rapoport, Jonathan 
Eybeschtitz, and others; and “Ur Lo be-Ziy yon," 


Copper Coin of Simon Macca- 
beus, Bearing an Etrog. 


Coinage.’’) 
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novelle on Berakot and Halakot Ketannot. Both 
works were published after his death by his sou, 
Judah Lób Etthausen (Carlsruhe, 1765). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud.i. 250; Fuenn, Weneset Fiy- 

rael, p. 617. 

K. M. SEL. 

ETTING: Name of an American family, prom- 
inent In national and civic affairs, whose history is 
associated with the states of Maryland and Pẹennsyl- 
vania, chiefly with the cities of Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia, though some of its members are connected 
with the history of New York and Connecticut. Of 
the following members of the family little is known: 
Benjamin Etting: Resident of New York; made 
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Silver Box for Etrog. 
(In the possession of J, D, Eisenstein, 


a freeman in 1769; fled with other patriots at the 
time of the capture of the city by the British, and 
went to Norwalk, Conn., where he died in 1778 
(“ Pub. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” ii. 66, vi. 102). Moses 
Etting: Resident at Easton, Pa.; died during the 
‘arly part of 1778 (ù. ii. 66). Reuben Etting: 
Joined tho Revolutionary army when nineteen years 
of age; was taken prisoner at Charlestown; died 
shortly after his release (db. ii. 66). Solomon Et- 
ting: Mentioned in a subscription list as being in 
Baltimore in 1778 (ib. vi. 155). 

The history of the following members of the 
family is known more fully : 

Charles Edward Etting: American general 
officer; born in Philadelphia Feb. 5, 1844: served 
with distinction as a volunteer in the army during 
the Civil war. He entered the Federal service as a 
member of the One Hundred and Twenty-first Reg- 
iment, with the grade of second lieutenant of Com- 
pany D, and was promoted in turn to first lieutenant, 
captain, and adjutant. Assigned to the third divi- 
sion of the Army of the Potomac (1861), he took part 
in the operations at Sharpsburg (Sept. 29, 1862) and 
in the battles of Fredericksburg (Dec. 13, 1862), 
Chancellorsville (May 1-4, 1863), and Gettysburg 
(July 1-8, 1863), acting as staff-oflicer and aide-de- 
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camp throughout the campaign. Subsequently he 
took an active part in organizing new regiments in 
his state (1864), and retired from military service 
June 2, 1865. At the close of the war Etting re- 
turned to Philadelphia and engaged in commerce. 

Elijah Gratz Etting: Son of Reuben Etting; 
porn in Baltimore July 14, 1795; died in Philadel- 
phia May $5, 1949. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity-of Pennsylvania, graduating in 1812. He 
studied Jaw in Pennsylvania, and was adinitted to 
the bar in 1816. On his return to Maryland he 
was elected district attorney for Cecil county in that 
state. 

Frank Marx Etting: American army oflicer; 
son of Henry Etting; born Dec. 17, 1833; died in 
Philadelphia June 4, 1890. After studying for the 
legal profession he commenced practising at the bar 
of Philadelphia Oct. 10, 1857. Abandoning law 
some years later, he entered the army, and was ap- 
pointed paymaster, with the rank of major, in 1861. 
Continuing in office throughout the Civil war, he 
became chief paymaster to the forces (1864-67). 
On the expiration of his term of office he was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel (of Volunteers, March 
18, 1865; of Regulars, 1868), In 1968 he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of Gen. Irwin McDowell as 
chief paymaster for disbursing the Reconstruction 
Fund. At the opening of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in 1876 Etting was elected chief historian 
of the Department of the Exposition. He was 
the author of a “History of Independence Hall," 
and at one time during his publie career served 
as director of publie schools. Other representa- 
tive members of this family in Philadelphia were 
Benjamin Etting and Edward J. Etting, the 
latter of whom had two sons, Theodore Minis and 
Charles Edward. 

Henry Etting: American naval officer; born in 
Baltimore May 20, 1799; died at Portsmouth, N. H., 
July 10, 1876. He commenced his career Jan. 1, 
1818, as midshipman, and by Nov. 7, 1826, attained 
the rank of purser. Four years later he was ap- 
pointed paymaster, with the rank of commander 
(Nov. 7, 1880), and retired from the navy with the 
rank of captain Dec. 21, 1861. "Throughout the 
Civil war Etting held at New York the office of pur- 
ser and fiscal agent of the Navy Department. After 
fifty-three years of active service he was finally 
placed on the retired list as pay-director, with the 
rank of commodore (March 3, 1871). 

Reuben Etting: Citizen of Baltimore; born at 
York, Pa., 1762; died in Philadelphia 1848. He 
chose a military career, and was commissioned 
(1798) first captain of the Independent Blues. In 
1801 he was appointed United States marshal for 
Maryland by Thomas Jefferson. 

Solomon Etting: Born in York, Pa., 1764; died 
in Baltimore, Md., 1847. He was one of those 
American citizens who opposed a treaty with Great 
Britain in 1795. He afterward removed to Balti- 
more, where he was elected to the city council (1829), 
ultimately becoming president of that body. 

Theodore Minis Etting: American naval offi- 
cer; born in Philadelphia May 25, 1846. During 
the Civil war he volunteered, and received the ap- 
pointment of acting midshipman Noy. 28, 18062, 
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being promoted to full grade June 2, 1868. In turn 
he advanced through the grades of ensign (April 19, 
1869) and master (July 12, 1870), attaining that of 
lieutenant (March 8, 1874). Etting resigned July 1. 
1877, and immediately took up the study of law 
under Henry B. Edmunds of Philadelphia. He 
commenced to practise as a marine and corporation 
lawyer in 1879, and was the author of a treatise on 
* Admiralty Jurisdiction." Elected to represent the 
eighth ward as member of the Select Council in 1885, 
Etting from that time on has taken an active part 
in the municipal affairs of his native city, and has 
been reelected repeatedly. He held also the chair- 
manship of the municipal committee on law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, Jews of Philadelphia, passim. 


A. F. H. V. 


ETTINGER (OETTINGER): Family name 
derived from the city of Oettingen in Bavaria, and 
found all over Europe among Ashkenazim families. 
The Galician and Russian family of Ettingers con- 
tains many rabbis and writers of some distinction. 
The best-known members are: 

Hayyim Judah Löb Ettinger: Austrian rab- 
bi; died in 1739; son of Eliezer ha-Levi Lichtenstein 
Ettinger. He succeeded his father in the rabbinate 
of Holleschau and in the directorate of its Talmud- 
ical school, which was at that time one of the most 
important in Moravia, and at which his brother, 
the author of “‘Edut be-Yosef” (Sulzbach, 1761), 
was a pupil. In 1717 Hayyim was appointed head 
of the Talmudical school of Lemberg, and in 
1730 succeeded the author of the “Pene Yehoshua” 
in the rabbinate of that place. Although Ettin- 
ger wrote several works and numerous responsa, 
nothing was published under his own name. Only 
in the works of others, as, for instance, in those 
of his brother-in-law, Hayyim Cohen Rapaport, 
rabbi of Lemberg, may there be found a few scat- 
tered responsa and notes of Ettinger's, which give 
but slight indication of his Talmudical knowl- 
edge. 

Isaac Aaron Ettinger (also called Reb 
Itzsche): Galician rabbi and scholar; son of Mor- 
decai Ze'eb Ettinger; born at Lemberg 1827; died 
there Jan. 16,1891. Distinguished for his intellec- 
tual activity and industry, he was invited by several 
communities of Galicia to assume a rabbinate, but, 
being wealthy, he declined until, in 1868, he was 
persuaded to accept the rabbinate of Przemysl. 
He had occupied this position less than two years, 
when the pressure of his private affairs compelled 
him to relinquish it and retire to Lemberg. His 
responsa exerted considerable influence; Mitnag- 
gedim and Hasidim submitted to him questions 
of ritual; the thaumaturgie rabbis of Sadagora 
referred questions of inheritance to his decision; 
and he was regarded even by the government 
as the leader of the Galician Jews. He was 
officially recognized by the Austrian minister of 
the interior as Nasi of Palestine, and as such he 
sent annually to Palestine about 50,000 gulden. 
When Zebi Hirsch Ornstein died in 1888, Ettinger 
was chosen rabbi of Lemberg, an office which he 
filled until his death. A highly cultured man, his in- 
fluence was felt also by the Reform party. He often 
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appeared in the Polish city council to uphold his 
opinions. Some of his responsa were posthumously 
published by his children under the title “nnp ny "t? 
"5n (Lemberg, 1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 123, Cracow, 1895. 


Mordecai Ze’eb Ettinger: Father of Isaac Aar- 
on; born 1804; died June 30, 1863, at Lemberg. He 
published in collaboration with his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Saul Nathanson, the following: * Mefareshe 
ha-Yam” (Lemberg, 1827), a commentary to the 
work of his uncle, Moses Joshua Heschel, rabbi at 
Tarnogrod, who had published a work on Baba 
Kamma under the title “Yam ha-Talmud”; “ Me- 
'jrat ‘Enayim” (Wilna, 1889; Zolkiev, 1842); “Magen 
Gibborim,” on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim 
(part 1, Lemberg, 1834; part 2, Zolkiev, 18839); 
“ Haggahot ‘al ha-Shas” (printed in the Wilna Tal- 
mud ed.); “Ner Ma'arabi," annotations to the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (printed in the Jitomir ed.); * Ma'aseh 
Alfas,” on the $^*3. 

After a collaboration of twenty-five years a differ- 
ence arose between the two brothers-in-law, which 
was brought to a crisis by Rabbi Solomon Klüger's 
" Moda'ah le-Bet Yisrael” in reference to the baking 
of mazzot by machinery, Rabbi Joseph Saul's an- 
swer, “Bittul Moda'ah" (1859), not meeting with 
Ettinger'sapproval Ettinger even before this had 
commenced to work alone, publishing * Ma'amar 
Mordekai” to the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Lemberg, 1852), 
and writing much that is still in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 153, Cracow, 1895. 


K. M. W. R. 


Solomon Ettinger: Physician avd Yiddish 
poet; died about 1855. He studied medicine in 
Lemberg, Galicia; and, after graduating, settled in 
Zamoscz, Russian, Poland, which probably was his 
native place. A. B. Gottlober, who met him there 
in 1887, relates that Ettinger was prohibited from 
practising under his foreign diploma, and that he 
afterward joined an agricultural colony. Failing 
to succeed as a colonist, he settled in Odessa. He is 
the author of a Yiddish drama entitled “Serkele” 
(Johannisberg, 1861; 2d ed., Warsaw, 1874), which 
is still considered one of the best literary produc- 
tions in that dialect. Some of his songs and fables 
were published by his friend and fellow townsman 
A. Zederbaum, in the periodicals “Kol Moebasser 
and “Jüdisches Volksblatt.” A collection of his 
fables and songs was published by his family (St. 
Petersburg, 1889 [?]). An excellent parody of 
Heine's “Zwei Grenadiere,” which appeared in J. 
L. Gordon’s “Sihat Hullin,” is also attributed to 
Ettinger. Hissong “ Das Licht” (“ Jüdisches Volks- 
blatt,” vol. vi.) isan imitation of Schiller’s “Glocke.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gottlober, in Jüdische Volksbibtiothek, i. 353- 
301; Jüdisches Volksblatt, vol. v.. No. 25, and vol. vi., No. 
6; Wiener, History of Yiddish Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century, pp. 101-102, New York, 1899. 

S. P. Wi. 


ETTLINGER, JACOB: German rabbi and au- 
thor, and one of the leaders of modern Orthodoxy ; 
born at Carlsruhe March 17, 1798; died at Altona 
Dec. 7, 1871. He received his early education from 
his father Aaron, who was “ Klausrabbiner ” at Carls- 
ruhe, continuing his studies under Abraham Ding at 


Würzburg, where he also attended the university. 
He was thus among the earliest German rabbis who 
possessed academic training. In 1826 he was ap- 
pointed “ Kreisrabbiner ” of Ladenburg, with his seat 
in Mannheim, where he was at the same time chicf 
prebendary (“Klausprimator”). This position he 
held until he was called as chief rabbi to Altona, 
where he ofliciated from 1836 until his death. In 
this position he became one of the most prominent 
representatives of German Orthodoxy, which stood 
for the union of secular learning with strict adher- 
ence to the tenets and practises of traditional Juda- 
ism. A typical story isreported by Abraham Geiger, 
who formed Ettlinger's acquaintance asa student in 
1829. At a school examination a teacher said that 
Joseph’s brothers had acted in an unbrotherly fash- 
ion, Whereupon Ettlinger rebuked him indignantly 
for speaking ill of “the twelve tribes of Israel" 
(Abraham Geiger, “Leben in Briefen,” p. 17, Berlin, 
1978). His views can be judged from his first work, 
“Bikkure Ya‘akob,” in the preface of which he says 


‘that he chose this title because it had the numerical 


value of Jacoband Rachel, who are mystically repre- 
sented in the law of the Sukkah, with which the book 
deals. A similar belicf in the doctrines of the Cabala 
is expressed in a sermon in which he urged early 
burial, because as long as the body remains un- 
buried the evil spirits (“hizonim”) have power over 
it (^ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1845, p. 198). In his will 
he left the request that the four capital punishments 
should be performed symbolically on his body. 

Ettlinger became one of the strongest opponents 
of the Reform movement, and headed the protest of 
the one hundred and seventy-three rabbis against 
the Brunswick Conference of 1844 (see CONFER- 
ENCES, RABBINICAL). In the following year he es- 
tablished the first organ of Orthodox Judaism, “Der 
Zionswüchter, Organ zur Wahrung der Interessen 
des Gesetzestreuen Judenthums," with a Hebrew 
supplement, *Shomer Ziyyon ha-Ne'eman," edited 
by S. J. Enoch. His school was attended by a great 
many students preparing for the ministry, and many 
of them became leaders of Orthodoxy. Samson 
Raphael Hirsch was his disciple in Mannheim, and 
Israel Hildesheimer in Altona. Four of his sons-in- 
law became prominent Orthodox rabbis—Isaacsohn 
of Rotterdam, Solomon Cohn of Schwerin, Frey- 
mann of Ostrowo, and M.L. Bamberger of Kissingen. 
He was the last German rabbi who acted as civil 
judge. Much against his will the Danish govern- 
ment, to which Altona then belonged, abolished this 
right of the Altona rabbi in 1863. The purity of his 
character and the sincerity of his religious views 
were acknowledged even by his opponents. He 
provided in his will that nobody should call him 
“zaddik” (righteous), and that the inscription on 
his tombstone should contain merely the titles of his 
works and a statement of the number of years dur- 
ing which he was rabbi of Altona. The congrega- 
tion obtained permission from the government to 
bury him in the old cemetery of Altona, which had 
been closed a year before. 

His published works are: “Bikkure Ya‘akob,” on 
the laws of Sukkot, Altona, 1836 (2d ed. with the 
addition of “Tosefot Bikkurim,” ib. 1858); *'Aruk 
la-Ner," glosses on various Talmudic treatises (on 
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Yebamot, Altona, 1850; on Makkot and Keritot, ib. 
1855; on Sukkah, čb. 1858; on Niddah, £b. 1864; on 
Rosh ha-Shanah and Sanhedrin, Warsaw, 1975); 
“Binyan Ziyyon,” responsa, Altona, 1868; “She’e- 
lot u-Teshubot Binyan Ziy yon ha-Hadashot,” Wilna, 
1874 (a continuation of the preceding); * Minhat 
Ani," homilies, Altona, 1874. He published vari- 
ous sermons in German, among them “ Antrittsrede, 
Gehalten in der Grossen Synagoge zu Altona," Al- 
tona, 1836; “Rede beim Trauergottesdienst beim 


Ableben Friedrich III,” čb., 1840; and numerous ar-. 


ticles in the * Zionswüchter," a collection of which 
was published by L. M. Bamberger under the title 
4 Abhandlungen und Reden," Schildberg, 1899. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, 1870, p. 118, and 1871, pp. 379, 
386; Der Israelit, pp. 940-948 et seq., Mayence, 1871. 


S. D. 

EUCHEL, ISAAC ABRAHAM: Hebrew au- 
thor; born at Copenhagen 1758; died at Berlin 
(June?) 14, 1804. He studied at the University of 


Konigsberg under Immanuel Kant, and acquired a . 


fine Hebrew style from Moses Mendelssohn and 

Naphtali Wessely. A proposal to appoint him pro- 

fessor of Oriental languages at the University of 

Königsberg was resisted by Kant, as dean of the 

faculty of philosophy, on the ground that "it is 

hardly possible for a Jewish teacher of the Hebrew 
language to abstain from the rabbinic expositions to 
which he has been accustomed from his youth." 

Euchel was one of the founders of the periodical 

*Ifa-Meassef? (1788), the organ of the Biurists. 

For some time subsequently he was bookkeeper in 

the establishment of Meyer Warburg in Berlin. In 

the winter of 1791 he founded, with other young 
scholars, like Joseph Mendelssohn, E. Wolfssohn, and 

N. Oppenheimer, the Gesellschaft der Freunde in 

Berlin. 

REuchel's! chief works are: “Gebete der Deutsch- 
Polnischen Juden" (translated from the Hebrew, 
with notes, Ratisbon, 1786-88; Vienna, 1790-98); 
“Die Spriiche Salomos” (translated from Hebrew, 
with Hebrew commentary, Berlin, 1789-98; Offen- 
bach, 1805-08); “Ist nach Jiidischen Gesetzen das 
Uebernachten der Todten Wirklich Verboten?” (Bres- 
lau, 1797-98); * Mose Maimuni’s ‘More Nebuchim, ’ 
mit einem Kommentar von Mose Narboni und einem 
Kommentar von S. Maimon” (Berlin, 1791; Sulz- 
bach, 1829). The most brilliant example of Euchel’s 
Hebrew style is found in his biography of Moses 
Mendelssohn, entitled “Toledot Rambeman: Le- 
bensgeschichte Mos. Mendelssohns, mit Excerpten 
aus Seinem ‘Jerusalem’” (Berlin, 1789; Vienna, 
1804). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Max Letteris, in the new edition of the ADNAN, 
1784, pp. 41-47, Vienna, 1805; Alig. Zeit. des Jud. 1837, p. 488; 
Das Jüdisehe Literaturblatt, 1882, No. 33. 

8. A. Ko. 

EUCLID (Heb. pybpw, p'Tbpw, also prrbpy 
and propius) : Greek geometer; tlourished in the 
fourth century B.C. He is mentioned, perhaps for 
the first time in Hebrew literature, by Rabbi Abra- 
ham bar Hiyya (d. 1186). Jacob ben Nissim also 
speaks of pipyibya pp. 

Most of the oldest Hebrew manuscript now extant 
are translations of Euclid strikingly similar in style 
and method, and are apparently the work of the 
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same man, Moses ibn Tibbon. As he usually dated 

his works, it islearned that the first translation of 

Euclid’s Zrowyeia (“Elements”) was 

The ‘‘Ele- made in Elul, 5030 (= 1270). Another 

ments." translation, called * Yesodot” or “ Sho- 

rashim ” (c. 1273), and including Hyp- 

sicles’ books, is commonly supposed to have been 

made by Jacob ben Makir (died about 1306), though 
some attribute it to Moses ibn Tibbon. 

Not only was the text itself translated into Hebrew, 
but also the commentaries on it by Arabic scientists. 
Those made by Al-Farabi and by Ibn Haitham 
(known as * Alhazen ") were rendered anonymously, 
probably by Moses ibn Tibbon. Kalonymus ben 
Kalonymus, the assumed translator of part of book 

xiv., according to Simplicius’ com- 
Com- mentary (Feb. 2, 1309), also rendered 
mentaries. Ibn Haitham’s commentary on the 
introduction to book x. (Sept. 9, 1814; 
Berlin MS. No. 204). Other commentaries, original 
and adapted, are by a pupil of Jacob b. Makir, by 
Abba Mari (c. 1824; Munich MS. No. 91) on the 
introduction to book i, by R. Levi ben Gershon (d. 
1844) on the propositions of books i., iii., iv., v. 
(MSS. Jews’ Coll, No. 188, 4; D. Guenzburg, St. 
Petersburg, No. 840), and by Abraham ben Solomon 
Yarhi Zarfati. According to Joseph Delmedigo, 
there was also an original commentary to the entire 
Euclid by Elijah Mizrahi (d. 1526). 

The “Elements” are usually divided into books 
(*ma'amarim"). An annotated translation of book 
i. and part of book ii., belonging to the sixteenth 
century, is still extant (Paris MS. No. 1015). 

Euclid’s “Data” was rendered into Hebrew (oe. 
1272) by Jacob ben Makir, and called by him “Sefer 
ha-Mattanot" (Book of the Gifts), from the Arabic 
of Hunain ibn Ishak (* Kitab al-Mu'tayat") as revised 
by Thabit ibn Kurrah. Tibbon, however, speaks of 
Hunain ibn Isbak without reference to the reviser. 
Hunain's version of Euclid’s “Optic,” as revised 
by Thabit ibn Kurrah, was translated into Hebrew 
by Jacob ben Makir and called “Hilluf ha-Mabba- 
tim” (The Variety of Aspects). 

At the end of the eighteenth century the study of 
Euclid, which had been neglected for several cen- 
turies, was resumed among Jews in Germany, and 
especially in Poland. "Three new translations were 

made between 1775 and 1875. A new 


Later edition with four plates was published 
Transla- by Abraham Joseph (ben Simon) Minz, 
tions. and annotated by Meir of Fürth, the 


title being NBD Nn OND MYN 
pops (Berlin, 1775). The learned Baruch Schick, 
usually known as * Baruch of Sklow," published five 
years later a new translation of the first six books of 
the * Elements," illustrated with 140 geometrical fig- 
ures on three plates (The Hague, 1780). A hundred 
years later Nahman Hirsch Linder translated books 
xi. and xii. with notes and explanations, and with 
illustrations on two plates (Jitomir, 1875). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. ii. 503-513; 


idem, Die Mathematik bei den Juden, in Bibliotheca, 
Mathematica, new series, xi. 14, 35, 77, 79, 103, 108; xii. 86; 
xiii. 36 ; idem, in Monatsschrift, xxxvii. 519; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 338: Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 366; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 213, 843-34. 

G. J. S. R. 
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EULENBURG, ALBERT: German neuropa- 
thist and electrotherapist; born Aug. 10, 1840, in 
Berlin; son of the physician Moritz Michael Eulen- 
burg (1811-87). He received his education at the 
gymnasium of Berlin and the universities at Bonn, 
Zurich, and Berlin, and received his doctorate in 
1861. 

From 1863 to 1866 Eulenburg was assistant and 
later chief physician of the hospital of the university 
at Greifswald, where he was also admitted as privat- 
docent in 1864. As army surgeon he took part in 
the campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71, receiving the 
Iron Cross for non-combatants. From 1867 to 1873 he 
practised in Berlin, being attached to the clinical 
staff of the university hospital from 1869-71. In 
1874 he was appointed professor at the university of 
Greifswald and director of the pharmacological in- 
stitution, which positions he resigned in 1882, when 
he moved to Berlin, where he opened a private 
hospital for nervous discases. In 1890 he became 
assistant professor at the university of Berlin, and 
in 1896 he received the title of “ Geheimer Mediz- 
inalrath.” 

Eulenburg is an authority on nervous diseases. 
He is the editor of the well-known * Realencyklo- 
pidie der Gesammten Heilkunde,” a standard work 
which was published in 15 vols. by Urban und 
Schwarzenberg, Vienna, 1880-83 (2d ed. 1885-90, 22 
vols. ; 8d ed. 1898-1901, in 27 vols.); a supplementary 
volume, entitled * Encyklopüdische Jahrbücher," 
appears annually. Besides this great work, Eulen- 
burg has written: * Die Hypodermatische Injection 
der Arzneimittel," Berlin, 1864; 8d ed. 1875; # Lgiit- 
buch der Nervenkrankheiten auf Physiologischer 
Basis," ib. 1871; 2d ed. 1878; together with Paul 
Guttmann, “Die Physiologie und Pathologie des 
Sympathicus," Z5. 1878, & work which, republished 
in London in 1879, received the Astley-Cooper 
prize; * Die Hydroelectrischen Bäder,” Vienna, 1888; 
“Sexuale Neuropathie," Leipsic, 1895. 

He is also the editor of the “Handbuch der Allge- 
meinen Therapie und der Therapeutischen Me- 
thodic,” Berlin and Vienna, 1898-99, and, since the 
death of Samuel Guttmann in 1895, joint editor, 
with J. Schwalbe, of the “Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon; Pagel, 
Biographisches Lexikon. 


S. F. T. H. 
EULOGY. SeeIxvocaATIONSs. 
EUNUCH (Hebrew, pp; Greek, evroiyoc), 


—Biblieal Data: As throughout the Orient in 
very ancient times, and more especially in Egypt 
and Assyria, where they seem to have held the most 
important offices, there were eunuchs in the king- 
dom of Israel. The reference to them in I Sam. viii. 
15 (Hebr.) is general; but in other passages they are 
mentioned as attendants of the kings; for instance, 
Ahab (I Kings xxii. 9, Hebr.) and Jchoram (II 
Kings viii. 6; comp. ix. 82). No allusion to eunuchs 
in the kingdom of Judah occurs before the time of 
Josiah (comp. II Kings xxiv. 12, 15, Hebr.; Jer. 
xxix. 2, xxxiv. 19, xxxviii. 7, xli. 16). In II Kings 
xxv. 19, Hebr; Jer. lii. 25, a military officer taken 
captive at the conquest of Jerusalem is called a 
eunuch. Among the Jews, as among others, the 


existence of eunuchs was connected with polygamy, 
for in passages like II Kings xxiv. 15; Jer. xli. 16 
(comp. II Kings ix. 32), they are expressly men- 
tioned when reference is made to the women of the 
king’s harem. Consequently there is no reason to 
interpret *saris? as applying to all royal offices in 
general. 

It is questionable whether the eunuchs were Jews. 
A passage in Jeremiah (xxxviii 7), in which the 


eunuch is an Ethiopian, indicates that they were 
not always natives of Judea, and it is probable that 


they were usually non-Jews, since in Deut. xxiii. 1 
castration was forbidden the Israelites; that is, 
castrates might “not enter into the congregation of 
the Lord." Later regulations were milder, and 
the author of Isaiah (lvi. 8 e£ seg.) did not consider 
the fact of being a eunuch a reason for exclusion 
from the congregation. Eunuchs were more expen- 
sive than ordinary slaves, but there was no difficulty 
in obtaining them. 

Josephus shows that eunuchs were important 
members of a regal household, especially under 
Herod the Great, the care of whose drink was en- 
trusted to one, the bringing of his supper to another, 
and the putting of him to bed to a t@ird, “who also 
managed the principal affairs of the government” 
(*Ant."axvi 8, § 1) Herod’s favorite wife, Mari- 
amne, wag attended by a eunuch (“ Ant.” xv. 7, § 4). 

E. G. H. W. N. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis dis- 
tinguished two kinds of eunuchs: (1) “seris adam,” 
a eunuch made by man; (2) “seris hamma,” a eu- 
nuch made by the sun; that is to say, one born in- 
capable of reproduction, so that the sun never 
shone on himas on a man. According to the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, “seris hamma ” means “castrated in con- 
sequence of fever.” The Talmud gives various 
criteria by which the eunuch of the secgnd kind 
may be recognized, and refers to various disabilities 
due to the state, especially as regards HALIZAU. 

A seris adam is not allowed to enter into the as- 
sembly of the Lord (¥cb. 70a), as it is written (Deut. 
xxiii. 2 [A. V. 1): “We who is wounded in the 
stones . shall not enter into the congregation of 
the Lord”; that is to say, shall not marry an Isracl- 
itish wife. Removal of or defect in either or both 
of the testicles disqualifies for admission to the as- 
sembly of the Lord. 

A eunuch of either kind is not to be judged as a 
rebellious son (see Deut. xxi. 18) because he is not 
considered as a man (Yeb. 80b). As every Israelite 
is commanded to perpetuate his race, it is a sin liable 
to severe punishment to cause one to become a 
eunuch (Shab. 111a) Still there is a difference 
whether one castrates another with his own hands 
or causes him to be castrated. In the first case the 
punishment is “malkot,” that is, thirty-nine stripes; 
in the second an indefinite number of stripes may 
be inflicted, 

Finally, one whose only son is a eunuch has not 
accomplished the commandment to perpetuate the 
race. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feb. T5a, 19a, 80b, 94b ; Niddah, 47b: B. D. 
155b; Maimonides, Vad Ishut, it., xiii, xiv., xvii. ; Shadhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha- Ezcer, 5, 1-135 172, 1, 8, 5, 7. 

S. 8. M. SEL. 
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EUR ERIS 

EUPATORIA: Town in the government of 
Taurida; on the western coast of the Crimea. It 
was formerly called by the Tatars *Gezelew ” (in 
Hebrew dng), pronounced * Kozlow ? by the Rus- 
sians; but on its annexation to Russia in 1794 it 
received its present name. Eupatoria is the spiritual 
center of the Karaites of the Crimea, and an impor- 
tant Karaite community has existed there for many 
centuries. The community, which counts now 
about 1,500 persons, is administered by a bet din con- 
sisting of three persons: the hakam, the hazzan, and 
the shammash (beadle). The authority of the bet 
din in religious matters is recognized by the Russian 
government, and its decisions have legal force for all 
the Karaite communities of the Crimea. Eupatoria 
possesses the finest Karaite synagogue of the Crimea ; 
to it is annexed a library containing many valu- 
able books and manuscripts on. Karaite history and 
theology. A printing-ofüice for Karaite religious 
books was established there in 1838, and many in- 
teresting works, like the “Eshkol” of Hadassi and 
the “ Aderet Eliyahu " of Bashyazi, were issued from 
its presses. 

Besides the Karaite community, there exist a 
small Rabbinite one, consisting of several families of 
the old Jewish settlers called * Krimchaki," and 
about 150 persons newly established. "l'he Jews of 
Eupatoria are mostly artisans and wine-dressers. A 
Rabbinite synagogue was built there in 1841. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Syn. Otechestva, 1839, pp. 1 et seq.; Semenev, 


ii. 174: Deinard, Massa’ ba-Hazi ha-1 Kerim, pp. 11 et seq. 
H. R. I. BR. 


EUPHEMISM (eboxucuóc); A figure of speech 
by which a softened, indirect expression is substi- 
tuted for a word or phrase offensive to delicate ears 
though more accurately expressive of what is meant. 
Instances of euphemisms are found in the Bible; and 
in the Talmud they are frequent, having been used 
whenever it was necessary to avoid unsuitable ex- 
pressions. “Man should always express himself in 
fittiug terms” (Sanh. viii. 1; Pes. 3a) was a favorite 
saying of the Rabbis. The technical expressions 
for “euphemism” in Talmudic literature are: Jw 
mp, Nas mb, OPUS now (lit. “pure expres- 
sion,” “expression of honor," “beautiful expres- 
sion"). In post-Talmudic writings it is called also 
Tni NUD ne? (“expression of much light”), | 

Euphemisms were used in deference to considera- 
tions of taste and delicacy. The ancientsalso had a 
strong belief in the power of ill-omened words to 
inflict misfortune, and generally avoided them by 
substituting euphemisms qoo va nnz 5x ahy: 
“man should never open his mouth for Satan”; 
Jer. 19a). The following are some examples from 
the Old Testament: 

For dying: mds Ins npo IN (“he was not, 
for God took him”; Gen. v. 24); PAIN DY aay or 
YNN nw (“he rested with his fathers”; Gen. xlvii. 
80; IL Sum. vii. 19; comp. koquacÜat, * requiescere"); 
ADNI (^to be joined" or “united”; more often with 
various additions, as “to his people," “tribe,” or 
“forefathers,” or to his “grave”; comp. the Latin 
“abire ad plures" and “illuc, quo priores abiere "); 
POS S5 3 3n (*he went the way of all the 
earth;" Kings ii, 2; comp. Job xvi. 22 and Nnm 


xpby; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxv.); pow now uw 
(“sleep the eternalsleep "; Jer. li. 89, 57); MNW Tm 
(“go down to She'ol" Gen.xxxvii. 85). The dead 
are called 35y aw (^ that dwell in the dust”; Isa. 
xxvi. 19,17) and 535% now "^ (“that sleep in the 
dust of the earth”; Dan. xii. 2). For urinating: 
v5xs nN Jpn (lit. “to cover one's feet”; Judges 
ii. 94; I Sam. xxiv. 4; also in the Talmud, as in 
Yeb. 108a, according to Rashi). For coition: y 
(“know ”; Gen. iv. 1); abw (*lie," generally with 
Dy); N2 (“ enter,” with Ds). mwyn bn wi ( come near 
toa woman”; Ex. xix. 15); likewise 24), with the 
preposition Sy (*approach?; Gen. xx. 4). For men- 
struation: OWID nw (db. xviii. 11) and Dw T1 
(“the way of women”; 2b. xxxi. 85; comp. Niddah 
16a, 64b, and the play on words there) For curs- 
ing: 772 (with an import directly op- 
In the O. T. posite to the original one of “ bless- 
ing"; I Kings xxi 10, 18; Job i. 5, 
11; i. 5; perhaps, also, Ps. x. 8; further, in the 
later literature, as Sanh. 56a, where nen nona 
occurs). | 

A peculiar kind of euphemism is that occurring 
in the “keri,” asagainst that in “ketib.” Thus, 
the verb bjw (Deut. xxviii. 80) is always replaced 
by the synonym 23w; the disease termed n'ony 
(Deut. xxviii. 27), by p'mnb. These and similar 
cases are treated in the closing part of Tosef., Meg., 
as also in Meg. 25b. 

From the later literature, especially the Talmudic, 
many examples may be cited. For “to die” the fol- 
lowing phrases occur: 753 (“depart”), common in 
Neo-Hebrew ; also with the addition obiyn y (* from 
the world”) or Sy #15 (“to the Garden of Eden”; B. 
B. 16b; Tem. 16a); pown yo "py3 (“be rooted out 
from the world”; Suk. 45b); yop) nww (“his 
spirit departed”; Ber. 61b; Shab. 88b; Aramaic, 
anywa npa; Meg. 16b); similarly, 3m» ma (Ket. 
62b); wow» ama (Gen. R. xciii. 8; compare 
with these phrases “animam exspirare," aropbyew, 
iccpenr); mwa) MI (his soul restec ?»; M. K. 25a, b; 
Ket. 104a) In modern times the expressions Jon 
vob (lit. “he went to his eternity”): 63b Donn paw 
vn; anb epn: nbyo bw nyeh wpan (“he 
was called to the dwelling on high ”) are used. 

For death: pyys (“ departure”; ‘Ab. Zarah 20b); 
Qoi new (“going out of the soul”; M. K. 20a; 
with qun yD, "from the body," db. 28b); no'bn 
(*departure?; Sotah 12b); A} and ADDN (“de- 
parture” and “being gathered”; B. B. 16b); wp 
“end”; Ned. 41a; comp. Gen. vi. 18); np (said 
of an easy death, lit. “kiss”; Ber. 8a; M. K. 23a). 

For a cemetery (in the old popular parlance, “the 
good place”): DYNA m'a (“house of life”); m2 
Doy. Dydy nma. and poby ma (“eternal house”; 
see Eccl. xii. 5); Map ma and AMID ma (“house 
of rest”): 3332 n'3 (“house of honor”). The Tal- 
mudie treatise on funeral ceremonies is called 
euphemistically pnnt NIDDM («Treatise on Joy ”), 
instead of ‘nan Sax (probably with reference to 
Ps, xvi. 11). 

For sicknesses: Besides epilepsy, whose victims 
nre referred to as 5223 (“overcome ” by a demon; 
e.g., Bek. vii. 6; Git. 70a). and concerning which 
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in the classic languages a series of peculiar 
euphemisms occur, there are many other infirmi- 
ties, especially those frequently encountered in the 
Orient, e.g., blindness and leprosy, which are indi- 
cated by softened paraphrases. Euphemistic ex- 
pressions for blindness and the blind, occurring also 
in the Arabic, are cited by Landau (“Die Gegen- 
sinnigen Wörter,” etc., pp. 199 ez seg.) The most 
familiar of them (for blindness) is 3393 ‘SD or SID 
sun (Shaving much light,” “seeing much”), 
which later was considered a typical euphemism, 
as was also DY WN (“light of the eyes”). Ab- 
dominal complaints are named concisely AY IAN 
(from nnn = “below”; Ber. 59a; Shab. 81a; Ket. 
10b). 

For certain organs and their functions: Instead of 
the more literal expressions paps NY. or "3b TN 
(e. g., Git. 70a), one frequently meets with pory nwy, 
which is also used to express the sexual relations 
(Ber. 62a; Hag. 5b; Sanh. 82b; comp. the Latin 
"necessaria"), and occasionally simply nY) (Ex. 
R. ix. 7), n35 and nj353 (“go aside” ; 
Toh. x. 2; Shab. 140b). Urine is called 
mom "5 or n»n (Ber. 25a); excre- 
ment, ANY or Woy; a privy, OM n3 
(Meg. iii. 2, 27b) or ND5n m3. The expressions 
for sexual intercourse (535) are: nbbn nw wow 
(comp. the picture of the 55, B. M. 84b), 0735 nt"y 
DIN 23 wy v» (Ab. R. N. xvi. 2), “pa (Yeb. 62b). 
DD (B. M. 107b; Sotah 11b), yan (with the object 
suppressed; ‘Er. 100b; Ket. 65a). Compare also 
the expressions mwn NN "jn. and, especially of 
the female, ADIN (Ket. 65b; Yoma 75a; see Prov. 
XXX. 20, and comp. Swan, Ber. 62a), ANDI and 
mia (both = n5yz3; Yeb. 11b; Ket. 13a). The 
respective nouns are ADDON wnn, or wpn 
alone, or mbn alone (Kallah); AN a, ny (Nn 
[Ex. xxi. 10], Ket. 47b); according to circum- 
stances, msy "2" (B. B. 10b; Pes. 72b), and 535 
may (Sotah 11b); pos 1031 (Git. 70a; Yoma 74b); 
xma (Targ. to Eccl. x. 18). For the sexual organs 
—masculine: 93N, NVN (D. M. 84a); oxy (Kal 
lab; Niddah 18b); 9W3; "à; AYN; nn (Kid. 25a); 
Say (Tem. 30a); m3 (Targ.) or Hebr. 333 (Bek. 
vii. 5, 41b); nda (Shab. 118b; comp. nnnnn pr. 
Sanh. viii. 1, and Nena Nb for 4p, Yer. Yeb. ii. 
4). Feminine: Dippy ims (Kallah; Ned. 20a); nn» 
(Ket. 9a; Pes. 8%a); "3p (Sanh. 82b); mapy (Ned. 
20a; see ‘Aruk, sz.) For mji, Targ. Onk. to Gen. 
xxxiv. 81 and xxxviii. 15 has N53 np53, for which 
the Hebrew equivalent (amin) vind DNWNY ds used 
(Kelim xxiv. 16, xxviii. 9). 

Finally, in the category of euphemisms belong 
such general expressions as snow and 238. The 
first is used for “bleeding” in Shab. 129a, for 
“mourning” in M. K. 18a (comp. Vulg. “factus” in 
the sense of “death”; literally, “happening "), for 
“magic formulas” in Hul. 105b; $24 in the phrase 
31 Osan, ‘Ab. Zarah 17a, means the same as 
U'b5Un. Very peculiar is the euphemistic term 
IMS 727 (* something else ”), used in designating cer- 
tain repulsive objects which one does not wish to 
name directly; thus it is used for “leprosy ” (Pes. 
76b, 112b; Shab. 199b; Git. 57b, 70a) ; “swine” (Ber. 
49b; Pes. 76b; Shab. 199b); “coition” (Ber. 8b; 
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Bezah 22a); “immorality " (Ket. vii. 5, 71b, 190); 
“idolatry " (Men. xiii. 10, 109a; Shab. 17b). 

Theantonym of “euphemism ” is “cacophemism, ” 
the application of expressions of contempt to desira- 
ble objects. The basis of the use of cacophemisms 
seems to be the wide-spread fear that too great hap- 
piness may attract envy (see Evin Evx) It was 
thought to avert this by giving a bad name to the 
thing which was in reality highly esteemed. The 
best-known though almost isolated example of this 
kind in Hebrew is mwa = “the Ethiopian woman ” 
(Num. xii. 1), which, according to Rashi, stands for 
" beautiful woman," and is so translated by the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos. Abraham ibn Ezra 
(ad loc. and on Ps. vii. 1) opposes this 
view very energetically; and in gen- 
eral denies that cacophemisms ever 
occur in Hebrew. Instances do occur, however, 
Buxtort, for instance (s.v. yD), quotes pion, 
“ugly,” as meaning “beautiful” also. 

Another motive for the use of cacophemisms is the 
belief that it is a practise approved by one’s own 
religion to treat with contempt everything which 
is in any way connected with the worship of 
strangers. The general term SMS 3394, when used 
to denote “idolatry " (Men. 109a; Shab. 17b), may 
perhaps be regarded as an example of cacophemism; 
generally, however, some disparaging, belittling ex- 
pression (comp. ‘Ab. Zarah 46a; Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, 
7) was chosen. Such cases are more numerous than 
those previously mentioned, and to them belong the 
various expressions used to denote idols: proxy 
(Lev. xxvi. 80, etc., and ‘often in Ezekiel); Dp. 
(Deut. xxix. 16; II Kings xxiii. 24); ppw (I Kings 
xi. 7); nàywn (I Kings xxiii. 13); 3yb, NY D (properly 
“aberration”: often in the Targumim, as Onk. on 
Num, xxv, 2; Targ. II Chron. xxxii. 15). Other 
examples are: No rra (“idolatrous temple” ; Targ. 
Judges xvii. 5); ON `na (properly, “sacrifices 
of the dead," Ps. cvi. 28, and corresponding to the 
Aramaic DMY, z.e., "mourning-feast," Targ. 
Yer. Num. xxv. 2); S33 oY (“day of abuse,” for 
“heathen festival day”; Gen. R. Ixxxvii. 9; Cant. 
R., beginning); DID DNY owns (*impurities of 
the Gentiles” = “their food and garbage”; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 75b, 76a); NOY DW, for sorcery and demo- 
niac work (Rashi on Sanh. 91a); comp. ANDY (used 
in later times also for places of worship belonging to 
believers in other gods, just as they are popularly 
designated as Dyp). See ABOMINATION, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Landau, Die Gegensinnigen Worter im 
Alt und Neuhchréiüischen. Sprachvergleichend Dargestellt, 
Introduction (especially the concluding part), and pp. 34, 196, 
201, 227, Berlin, 1896; Z. D. M. G. xxxi. 264, 836, 354, 955 ; xl. 
284. 
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G. S.. E. 
EUPHRATES (fcb. Perat; Babylonian, 


Purattu): The main river of nearer Asia, often 
mentioned in the Bible (the fourth river of paradise, 
Gen. ii. 14), and frequently designated as “ ha-nahar” 
(the river) It is formed by the union of two 
branches, the Kur (the western Euphrates), which 
rises north of Irzerum, and the Murad (the east- 
ern Euphrates), which issues from Lake Wan. It 
flows, with many turns and over various falls, 
through the Taurus range: unites—though this was 
not the case in antiquity— with the Tigris: and 
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tinally empties below Bassora into the Persian Gulf. 
Its main tributaries are the Balikh and the Khabur 
(see. HABOR). 

For the surrounding country the Euphrates is of 
the highest importance, inasmuch as its inundations 
make the soil very rich. Moreover, in ancient times 
it served as the highroad of commerce and was navi- 
vable by large vessels as far as Babylonia (Herodo- 
tus, i. 194); while farther north it was navigable by 
boats and rafts. 

The Euphrates is referred to as a boundary of the 
land of the Israelites (Gen. xv. 18; Deut. i. 7, xi. 
24; Josh. i. 4; Ps. Ixxii. 8; comp. I Chron. v. 9) In 
the Prophets the river is the symbol of the great 
Assyrian world-empire (Isa. vii. 20, viii. 7; Jer. ii. 
Is), Thedecisive battle between the Egyptian king 
Necho and. Nebuchadnezzar took place on the Eu- 
phrates (II Kings xxiii. 29). 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether in Jer. 
xiii 4-7 the River Euphrates is meant, especially in 
view of the fact that there is reference to a rocky 
shore, According to Marti (in “Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palüstinavereins," iii. 11) and others, the 
correct reading in Jeremiah is * Farata," and the river 
in question is the Wadi Fara, northeast of Anathoth. 

E. G. HL F. Bv. 


EUPOLEMUS: Son of John, son of Accos; 
envoy of Judas Maccabeus to the Romans. To se- 
cure himself against the Syrians Judas sent Eupole- 
mus with Jason, son of Eleazar, to win the Romans 
as friends and allies. The Romans granted his re- 
quest, and the “senatus consultum,” inscribed on 
brass tablets and given his envoys by Rome, was set 
up in Jerusalem (I Macc. viii. 17-28). As the mission 
of Eupolemus is referred to in general terms, with- 
out any specific statement of the underlying motives 
(II Macc. iv. 11), and as his genealogy seems histor- 
ically correct—Accos (9pm) is a noble family of 
Jerusalem (Ezra ii. 61; Neh. iii. 21)—historians like 
Mommsen, Mendelssohn, Grütz, Niese, and Schürer 
regard his mission as authentic. Niese, however, 
questions the genuineness of the treaty with Rome, 
and Willrich thinks that the whole story, as well as 
the similar one in connection with Simeon, is a fic- 
tion on the ground that relations between Rome 
and Judea began only under Hyrcanus I., to whom 
the above-mentioned “senatus consultum" was 
granted. Josephus (“ Ant.” xii. 10, 8 6) says that 
the document was issued for the “ high priest Judas,” 
whom Willrich identifies with ARISTOBULUS I., also 
called “ Judas." These questions are connected with 
that of the genuineness of the documents quoted in 
the Books of the Maccabees and by Josephus, and 
do not refer to the embassy of Eupolemus, which 
must be regarded as historical. The assumption 
that this Eupolemus is identical with the Hellenistic 
writer of that name is not supported. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grimm, in Zeitschr. für Wissenschaftliche 

Theologie, 1974, pp. 231-238 ; Mendelssohn, in Ritschl’s Acta 

Soe. Philolog. Lips. v. 91-100; Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 657 ; 


Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 220; Willrich, Judaica, pp. 62-85, 
Gottingen, 1900; Niese, in Hermes, xxxv. 9501 et seq. 


G. S. Kn. 

EUROPE: I. Early Period (163 B.C. to 500 
C.E.): The first settlements of Jews in Europe are 
obscure. There is documentary evidence only for 
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the fact that in 168 s.c. Eupolemus, son of John, and 
Jason, sou of Eleazar, went to Rome as ambassadors 
from Judas Maccabeus and sealed a compact of 
friendship with the republic (I Macc. viii.) Twenty- 
live years later other visitors to Rome are said to 
have made an attempt to win over wider circles to 
the Jewish faith (Valerius Maximus, i. 2, 3); and 
in the time of Cicero there was already a fairly large 
Jewish community in Rome (Cicero, “ Pro Flacco,” 
98) Its numbers grew steadily; and in the year of 
Herod's death (4 2.0.) not fewer than 8,000 Jews of 
Rome supported the commission from Jerusalem to 
Augustus (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 6, $8 1). The settle- 
ments in the provinces also increased. "There were 
Jews at Vienne (Vienna), Gallia Celtica, in the year 
6 c.z.; at Lugdunum in 39; and the apostle Paul 
preached in the synagogues of Athens, Corinth, and 
Thessalonica. The number of Jews was also aug- 
mented by converts. The communities were well 
organized. They had houses for prayer, and ceme- 
teries, and, under the protection of the law, went 
peaceably about their business. They were farmers, 
artisans, and, later, merchants. They attained to 
Roman citizenship when Caracalla granted civil 
rights to all the inhabitants of the empire (212). 
But toleration came to a sudden end when Con- 
stantine the Great bowed to the sign of the cross, 
and the Church established the doctrine, unheard of 
in pagan antiquity, that the possession 
Christiani- of municipal and state rights is depend- 
zation cnt onsubmission to certain articles of 
of Europe. faith. At the Council of Nicæa (825) 
she broke the last threads which bound 
her to the mother religion. She declared officially 
that the Jews were cast off by the God of their 
fathers because they had refused to accept the Chris- 
tiandogmas. Constantine’s successors promulgated 
many exceptional regulations aiming to lower the 
Jews both socially and economically. The stream 
of the migration of nations set in, which shook 
the Roman world to its foundations. In Italy, in 
southern Gaul, on the Pyrenean peninsula, and in 
Germany these hordes found large numbers of Jews 
who experienced no change at the hands of their 
new masters. 
While thus the gradual decay of the world-empire 
was terrifying the unprotected Jews und scattering 
them still more, the ecclesiastics, and 
Attitude especially the holy Ambrose of Milan, 
of Chureh. endeavored to hasten the destruction 
3 of Judaism. Theodosius II., by a law 
dated Jan. 31, 489, took away civil rights from the 


. Jews, set limits to the free exercise of their religion, 


forbade them to build synagogues, made it difficult 
for them to own slaves, and excluded them from 
holding office in the state. This law remained the 
basis for the contemptuous treatment of the Jews in 
all Christian countries during the succeeding 1,500 
years. 

' II. Period of Many -Sided Development 
(500-1500): The East-Roman empire was at first 
affected but little by the barbarian invasion. The 
legislation of Justinian culminated in the principle 
of taking away civil rights from heretics and un- 
believers and of making their existence as difficult 
as possible. The restrictive laws of Constantine 


Europe 


and Theodosius were renewed with increased rigor. 
The public observance of their religion was for- 
bidden the Jews. The loss of their civil rights 
was followed by disregard for their personal free- 
dom. In the wars waged by the Iconoclasts (eighth 
and ninth centuries) the Jews especially had to 
suffer, and mostly at the hands of iconoclastic em- 
perors who were suspected of being heretics with 
Jewish tendencies. Many Jews fled to the neigh- 
boring states of the Slavs and Tatars, which were 
just coming into existence, and found refuge and 
protection on the lower Volga and on the northern 
shores of the Black Sea in the realm of the CHAZARS. 
While the East-Roman empire was prolonging its 
inglorious existence by perpetual warfare with 
neighbors who were ever growing stronger, the 
Western empire fell a prey to the barbarians. With 
the exception of the restrictive laws of the first 
Christian emperors, which still remained in force, the 
Jews were not troubled on account of their faith. 
Not until the beginning of the ninth century did the 
Church succeed in drawing all humanity within her 
jurisdiction, and in bringing together and definitely 
settling the regulations in canonical law which the 
authority of the Church ordained for believers and 
their treatment of non-believers. Intercourse with 
Jews was almost entirely forbidden to believers, and 
thereby a chasm was created between the adherents 

of the two religions, which could not be bridged, 
On the other hand, the Church found herself com- 
pelled to make the Jew a fellow citizen of the be- 
liever; for she enforced upon her own communi- 
ties the Biblical prohibition against usury; and thus 
the only way left open to her of conducting finan- 
cial operations was to seek loans at a 


Church legally determined rate of interest 
Lawson from the adherents of another faith. 
Usury. Through these peculiar conditions the 


Jews rapidly acquired influence. At 
the same time they were compelled to find their pleas- 
ures at home and in theirown circles only. Their sole 
intellectual food came from their own literature, to 
which they devoted themselves with all the strength 
of their nature. 

This was the general condition of the Jews in 
Western lands. Their fate in each particular coun- 
try depended on the changing political conditions. 
In Italy they experienced dark days during the end- 
less wars waged by the Heruli, Rugii, Ostrogoths, 
and Longobardi. The severe laws of the Roman 
emperors were in general more mildly administered 
than elsewhere; the Arian confession, of which the 
Germanic conquerors of Italy were adherents, being 
in contrast with the Catholic characterized by its 
tolerance. Among the Burgundians and Franks, 
who professed the Catholic faith, the ecclesiastical 
sentiment, fortunately for the Jews, made but slow 


progress, and the Merovingian rulers rendered only 
a listless and indifferent support to the demands of 
the Church, the influence of which they had no in- 


clination to increase. 

In the Pyrenean peninsula, from the most ancient 
times, Jews had lived peaceably in greater numbers 
than in the land of the Franks. The same modest 
good fortune remained to them when the Suevi, 
Alani, Vandals, and Visigoths occupied the land. 
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It came to a sudden end when the Visigothic kings 
embraced Catholicism and wished to convert all their 
subjects to the same faith. Many Jews yielded to 
compulsion in the secret hope that the severe meas- 
ures would be of short duration. But they soon 

bitterly repented this hasty step; for 


Arabs the Visigothic legislation insisted with 
in Spain. inexorable severity that those who 


had been baptized by force should ro- 
main true to the Christian faith. Consequently the 
Jews eagerly welcomed the Arabs when the latter 
conquered the peninsula in 711. See SPAIN. 

Those Jews who still wished to remain true to the 
faith of their fathers were protected by the Church 
herself from compulsory conversion. There was no 
change in this policy even later, when the pope 
called for the support of the Carolingians in pro- 
tecting his ideal kingdom with their temporal power, 
Charlemagne, moreover, was glad to use the Church 
for the purpose of welding together the loosely con- 
nected elements of his kingdom when he transformed 
the old Roman empire into a Christian one, and 
united under the imperial crown all ‘the German 
races at that time firmly settled. When, a few dec- 
ades after his death, his world-empire fell apart 
(843), the rulers of Italy, France, and Germany left 
the Church free scope in her dealings with the Jews, 
and under the influence of religious zeal hatred to- 
ward the unbelievers ripened into deeds of horror. 

The trials which the Jews endured from time to 
time in the different kingdoms of the Christian West 
were only indications of the catastro- 
phe which broke over them at the 
time of the CnvsADEs. A wild, un- 
restrained throng, for which the cru- 
sade was only àn excuse to indulge its rapacity, fell 
upon the peaceful Jews and sacrificed them to its 
fanaticism. In the first Crusade (1096) flourishing 
communities on the Rhine and the Danube were 
utterly destroyed. In the second Crusade (1147) the 
Jews in France suffered especially. Philip Augus- 
tus treated them with exceptional severity. In his 
days the third Crusade took place (1188); and the 
preparations for it proved to be momentous for the 
English Jews. After unspeakable trials Jews were 
banished from England in 1290; and 865 years passed 
before they were allowed to settle again in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

The justification for these deeds was found in 
crimes laid to the charge of the Jews. They were 

held responsible for the crime imputed 

False Ac- to them a thousand years before this; 
cusations. and the false charge was circulated 
that they wished to dishonor the host 

which was supposed to represent Jesus' body. 
They were further charged with being the cause of 
every calamity. In 1240 the plundcring raids of the 
Mongols were laid at their door. When, a hundred 


years later, the Brack DEATH raged through Eu- 
rope, the tale was invented that the Jews had pois- 
oned the wells. The only court of appeal that re- 
garded itself as their appointed protector, according 
to historical conceptions, was the “ Roman emperor 
of the German nation.” The emperor, as legal suc- 
cessor to Titus, who had acquired the Jews for bis 
special property through the destruction of the 


The 
Crusades. 
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Temple, claimed the rights of possession and pro- 
tection over all the Jews in the former Roman em- 
They thus became imperial “servi camere." 


pire. 
He might present them and their pos- 
«€ Servi sessions to princes or to.cities. That 
Camers." the Jews were not utterly destroyed 


was due to two circumstances: (1) the 
envy, distrust, and greed of princes and peoples to- 
ward one another, and (2) the moral strength which 
was infused into the Jews by a suffering which was 
undeserved but which enabled. them to resist per- 
secution. The abilities which could find no expres- 
sion in the service of country or of humanity at 
large, were directed with all the more zeal toward 
the study of the Bible and Talmud, toward order- 
ing communal affairs, toward building up a happy 
family life, and toward bettering the condition of 
the Jewish race in general. 

Everywhere in the Christian Occident an equally 
gloomy pieture was presented. The Jews, who 
were driven out of England in 1290, 
out of France in 1394, and out of nu- 
merous districts of Germany, Italy, 
and the Balkan peninsula between 
1850 and 1450, were scattered in all directions, and 
fled preferably to the new Slavic kingdoms, where 
for the time being other confessions were still toler- 
ated. Here they found a sure refuge under benevo- 
lent rulers and acquired a certain prosperity, in the 
enjoyment of which the study of the Talmud was 
foliowed with renewed vigor. "Together with their 
faith, they took with them the German language 
and customs, which they have cultivated in a 
Slavic environment with unexampled faithfulness 
up to the present time. 

Asin Slavic countries, so also under Mohammedan 
rule the persecuted Jews often found a humane 
reception, especially from the eighth century on- 
ward in the Pyrenean peninsula, But even as early 
as the thirteenth century the Arabs could no longer 
offer a real resistance to the advancing force of 
Christian kings; and with the fall of political power 
Arabie culture declined, after having been trans- 
mitted to the Occident at about the same period, 
chiefly through the Jews in the north of Spain and 
in the south of France. At that time there was no 
field of learning which the Spanish Jews did not cul- 
tivate. "They studied the secular sciences with the 
same zeal as the Bible and Talmud. 

But the growing influence of the Church grad- 
ually erowded them out of this advantageous posi- 
tion. At first the attempt was made to win them 
to Christianity through writings and religious dis- 
putations; and when these attempts failed they 
were ever more and more restricted in the exer- 
cise of their civil rights. Soon they were obliged 
to live in separate quarters of the cities and to wear 
humiliating badges on their clothing. Thereby 


they were made a prey to the scorn and hatred of 


their fellow citizens. In 1391, when a fanatical 
mob killed thirty thousand Jews in Seville alone, 
many in their fright sought refuge in baptism. 
And although they often continued to observe in 
secret the laws of their fathers the Inquisition soon 
rooted out these pretended Christians or Maranos. 
Thousands were thrown into prison, tortured, and 


Ex- 
pulsions. 
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burned, until a project was formed to sweep all Spain 
clean of unbelievers. 'The plan matured when in 
1492 the last Moorish fortress fell into the hands of 
the Christians. Several hundred thousand Jews. 
were forced from the country which had been 
their home for 1,500 years. Many of them fled to 
the Balkan peninsula, where a few decades before 
the Crescent had won a victory over the Cross. 
through the Osmanli Turks. These exiles have 
faithfully preserved the language of the country 
they were forced to leave; and to-day, after a lapse 
of more than 400 years, Spanish is still the mother 
tongue of their descendants. 

III. Period of Decay (1500-1750): The re- 
naissance of art and science was coeval with the death 
of the Byzantine empire; and the newly discovered: 
art of printing scoffed at canonical laws which tried 
to enslave thought. In the same year in which 
Spain expelled the unbelievers the shores of Amer- 
ica appeared above the horizon. The age of inven- 
tions and discoveries brought about an immense 
change in ideas. Only the Jews remained in the 
night of the Middle Ages. These homeless people 
were crowded from the west of Europe ever farther 
toward the east. They had to seek refuge in the 
realms of the Slavs and the Turks, in which a native 
culture was as yet unknown. Their external cir- 
cumstances were not at first unfavorable. They 
even attained to high positions in the state, at least 
in Turkey. Don Joseph Nasi was made Duke of 
Naxos; and Solomon Ashkenazi was ambassador of 
the Porte to the republic of Venice. 

In Poland the Jews were an indispensable link 
between the pomp-loving nobility and the peasant 
serfs; and trade and industry were entirely in their 
hands. Not finding a higher civilization in their 
new homes, their only mental nourishment came 
from their national literature, and they either pur- 
sued the one-sided study of the Talmud, which exer- 
cised the understanding only, or dived deep into the 
mysterious depths of the Cabala. "The persecution 
of the Jews in Turkey and Poland in the middle of 
the seventeenth century came to the aid of the 
visionaries and dreamers.  Especialy disastrous. 
were the trials which were brought upon the Polish 
and Lithuanian Jews through the Cossack het- 
man CHMIELNICKI (1648) and by the Swedish wars. 
(1655). According to trustworthy reports, hundreds. 
of thousands of them were killed in these few years. 
Once more fugitivesand unsettled, the anxious Jews 
waited trustfully for the message which should an- 
nounee to them that at last the deliverer had ap- 
peared in the far East. 

Thus it came about that a talented youth from 
Smyrna, Shabbethai Zebi, succeeded in passing him- 

self off as the promised Messiah. Num- 


Shab- berless followers crowded about him; 
bethai and these still clung to Shabbethai 
Zebi. in their delusion even after he had 


adopted Islam through fear of the 
death penalty with which the sultan had threatened. 
him. The incomprehensible extent of his following 
was due to the fact that even those Jews who en- 
joyed greater intellectual freedom than their brethren 
in Poland were yet severely oppressed and gave 
themselves up to cabalistic reveries. 
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Fugitives from Spain and Germany had come also 
to Italy, and founded new communities beside the 
existing ones. Here they greeted the dawn of the 
new period, and together with the Greeks— who had 
fled hither from Constantinople bringing the treas- 
ures of classical antiquity with them—became the 
leaders and guides of the humanists to the source of 
Jewishantiquity. The Italian Jews taught Hebrew, 
and learned Latin and Greek. The clergy in Italy 
and Germany armed itself to fight against the vic- 
toriously advancing enlightenment and civilization, 
and directed its attacks chiefly against Jewish 
literature. Jewish apostates in the pay of the 
Dominieans spread false calumnies concerning the 
Talmud. In its defense the German humanists 
arose in a body, not so much out of friendliness 
toward the Jews as out of zeal for free inves- 
tigation. In these straits the Jesuits, who were tlic 
most faithful defenders of the Church, came into 


existence. They took up the fight against the Tal- 
mud in Italy, and as early as 1503 

Hebrew  pyres were lighted upon which copies 
Books of it and other Hebrew books with- 
Burned. outnumber were burned. Guided by 


apostates, the Council of Trent ex- 
purgated the Talmud of all pretended objectionable 
passages, and the numerous spies of the Inquisition 
forced the educated Jews to secrecy and hypocrisy. 
The only study they were allowed to pursue un- 
hindered was the Cabala, which the Jesuits erro- 
neously believed supported Christian ideas. "Thus 
here also the soil was prepared for belief in the 
dreamer Shabbethai Zebi. 

The inclination to study esoteric doctrines spread 
at that time even among the Jews who had founded 
new communities in the Protestant states on the 
shores of the North Sea under Dutch and English 
protection. Thisnew mysticism strongly influenced 
the German Jews, who in consequence of supersti- 
tious error wore plunged into the deepest ignorance, 
and were watching for a speedy redemption after 
the sufferings of the Thirty Years' war. Judaism 
was saved only when a beam of enlightenment 
shone in the night of its existence. Shabbethai 
Zebi was still alive when the Jews were driven out 
of Vienna (1671). The elector Friedrich Wilhelm 
of Brandenburg allowed them to settle in Berlin, 
and protected them with a strong hand from injury 
and slander. Even here they were hampered by 
oppressive taxation and narrow-minded regulations; 
but their versatile minds could not long remain shut 
out from the growing enlightenment. For the third 
time a Moses appeared in the midst of them, to lead 
his people from darkness to light, from slavery to 
freedom. 

IV. The New Period (1750 to the Present 
Time): Moses Mendelssohn translated the Bible into 
High German for his coreligionists, and thus tore 
down the wall that separated the German Jews from 
their fellow citizens. With the newly acquired pos- 
session of a mother tongue the homeless Jew ac- 
quired also the right to a fatherland. By the end 
of the eighteenth century the Jews were taking an 
active part in German education and civilization, 
They had their youth instructed in secular studies, 
and aimed at ennobling the internal affairs of the 
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religious community. This was not accomplished 
without severe inner struggles. To the adherents 
of a radical reform like Holdheim and Geiger stood 
opposed the champions of tradition like Samson 
Raphael Hirsch, who in religious matters would not 
deviate a hair’s breadth from the traditional observ- 
ances, while Zacharias Frankel tried to pave the way 
for an intermediary position on a historically posi- 
tive basis. The rabbinic councils (1844-46) and 
synods (1869-71) acquired no authoritative influence 
(see CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL). But the change 
in western Europe gradually came about of itself. 
To-day in every large community scrmons are 
preached in the vernacular; the synagogue service 
is accompanied by a trained choir and presided over 
by a scientifically educated rabbi. 

Thus Judaism was enabled to take part in the 
work of civilization. North America and France 
showed how salutary it might be to make use of all 
the forces in the state. Prussia adopted the same 

opinion when in its years of trial it 


Political collected the weakened remnants of the 
Equality. fatherland and in 1812 made Jews full 


citizens in the land of their birth. 
The new ideas, then, which were prevalent in the 
constitutional states of Europe in the middle of the 
nineteenth century recognized the political equality 
of all citizens without regard to difference in belief. 

The mental development of the Jews kept pace 
with their civil recognition, and the science of Juda- 
ism was developed. Its founder was Leopold Zunz 
(1794-1886). Berlin was again the starting-point of 
the new science, which succeeded in giving a firm 
foundation to modern Judaism. 

Notwithstanding the fact that political equal- 
ity was secured to the Jews in the revolutions of 
1848, the majority of them still live outside the 
sphere where liberal ideas predominate. A certain 
relaxation of vigilance was shown in Russia during 
the reign of Alexander IT.; but upon his death 
(March 13, 1881) a. series of outbreaks against the 
Jews occurred which were followed by more sys- 
tematic persecution on the part of the Russian bu- 
reaucracy, so that the state of the Russian Jews at 
the end of the nineteenth century was almost worse 
than it had been at the beginning. Similarly, in 
Rumania for the last quarter of a century restric- 
tion has been added to restriction till the very ex- 
istence of a Jew in that country has been ren- 
dered almost impossible, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Berlin Congress, which gave autonomy 
to Rumania, did so on condition that full political 
rights should be granted to all Rumanian citizens 
withoutdistinction of creed. Even in the European 
countries where political equality exists there have 
been certain signs of social antagonism, which gave 
rise to the movement known as ANTI-SEMITISM, Bce- 
ginning in 1875 in Germany, this spread to Austria, 

and ultimately to France, where it 

Anti- culminated in the Dreyrus CASE. 
Semitism. Neverthless, its virulence has percep- 
tibly declined, and Russia and Ruma- 

nia remain the chief sources of ill will against the 
Jews on the continent of Europe. See also articles 


on the various countries of Europe. 
G. M. Br. 
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The following table gives the oflicial or estimated 
number of Jews in the different European countries 
at the four most recent census periods, about 1870, 
1880, 1890, and 1900; the first set of figures being 
taken from Andree, “ Volkskunde der Juden"; the 
second, from I. Loeb's article “Juifs,” in Vivien de 
St. Martin, * Dictionnaire de Géographie ”; the third, 
from J. Jacobs, “Jewish Year Book,” 1900; and the 
last partly from I. Harris, in “Jewish Year Book,” 


1908. Estimates are marked with an asterisk.* 
JEWS IN EUROPE. 
Country. 1870. | 1880. 1890. 1900. 

A Usi P HO oco cerea 820.200 | 1 005,294. 1,143,305 1221, 899 
Belgium ............ 9,000* 4,000* 3,000* 12.000* 
BOSH a vce eh escas]: detssexs 3.426 LEON 5,845 
Bulgaria........ ess 8,959 10,000 | ........ 28,000* 
Denmark............ E 290 8,946 4,080 5,000* 
Eastern Rumelia.....] ........ dq ri | tasas 06,982 
England, ete......... 08,900* 60, .000* 101,189 179,000* 
France.........seeees 19,439 76,897 12.000 86,885 
Germany .....cecseee 520,575 561,610 307,884 586,948 
Greece ...........06. 2.582 2,652 5,792 8,350 
Holland ............. 68,003 81,698 97,924 103,988 
Hungary ;.... oves 02.299 638,314 116,801 851,378 
TAI ster estet e iu 35,950 40,430* 50,000* 44,087 
Luxemburg ......... 661 Tid 1,000* 1,200* 
Norway and Sweden. 1,870 3,027 3,402 5,000* 
POFUDÉAML a V viia rs 1,000* 200* 300" 1,200* 
Rumania............ 400,000*| = 265,000*| 300,000* 269, 013 
Russia (European) 

and Poland........ 2,302,549 | 2,552,142 | 4, is 000*1 5,142,195 
Servia. e ce e cad vane 2,000* 3, 192 4,652 5,100 
Spain (with Gibraltar) 6,000* 1.90? 2-500 4,500* 
Switzerland ......... de 996 7,313 8,069 12,451 
Turkey, etc.......... 2,413 115,000* 120, 000% 15,295 
Cyprus and Malta....) ........ ye eatin "p aaee t 

5,111,455 | 7 > 101.208 8.65 659,496 


Totals ........... | 5.166.426 
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EURYDEMUS BEN JOSE: One of the sons 
of Tanna Jose b. Halafta. His name has been trans- 
mitted in the most varying forms: *Awradimus" 
(DID TN), “ Abirodimus " (DYNAN), “ Abdimus ? 
(DY IAN), and “ Wradimus" (oon. As a basic 
form Bacher assumes “Eurydemus” (compare the 
Biblical py3nr), a name which occurs in Herodotus. 
Levy (“Neuhebr. Worterb.” i. 605a) and Kohut 
(“ Aruch Completum,” iii. 257b), on the other hand, 
favor the name “ Eudaimon.” Others, following the 
Palestinian sources, read all these names, “ Abdi- 
mus,” whom they identify with Menahem b. Jose 
(compare ABDIMUS BEN R. Jose). The few remarks 
ascribed to Eurydemus contain admonitions to be- 
nevolence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 416-417; idem, 
Amor. p. 64, note 21. 
S. 8. M. Sc. 
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EUSEBIUS: Bishop of Cæsarea and the “father 
of Church history”; born about 270. Though ani- 
mated by zeal for the conversion of the Jews, he 
often gives evidence of his bitter dislike of them. 
In his E Demonstratio Evangelica,” which is a direct 
attack on Judaism, he charges the Jews with serious 
errors in the exposition of Scripture, and advises that 
efforts should be made to induce them to abandon 
their heresies (iv. 16). His advice doubtless influ- 
enced the enactment of anti-Jewish laws by Con- 
stantine, at whose right hand Eusebius sat in the 
Council of Nictea. The“ Demonstratio Evangelica ? 
is divided into twenty books, of which only ten have 
been preserved. Eusebius first endeavors to demon- 


Ag. Bab. 
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strate that the Mosaic law had only a local character 
and was not inteuded for a universal religion. For 
instance, the injunction to Dr “ thrice in the 
year” before God (Ex. xxxiv. 23) can only be ap- 
plicable to the inhabitants of Palestine (db. i. 2). He 
then comments upon the Messianic prophecies of 
the Bible, which, according to him, were fulfilled in 
the appearance of Jesus. 

Of great interest for Jews is Eusebius’ * Prepara- 
tio Evangelica." It is divided into fifteen books, of 
which the last eight treat of Judaism, its religion, 
history, and institutions, and show its superiority 
over paganism. Especially valuable are books viii. 
and ix., in which he reproduces fragments of Jewish- 
Hellenic writers, such as Eupolemus, Demetrius, 
Artapanus, Philo, Ezekielus, and Josephus. The 
fragments, taken from the writings of Alexander 
Polyhistor, are faithfully rendered. Eusebius seems 
to have had a Jewish teacher, who instructed him 
in Hebrew, and through whom he became familiar 
with many haggadot and Jewish traditions; of 
these he made use in his works on Biblical exegesis. 
See CHURCH FATHERS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. iv. 812; S. Krauss, The Jews in 
the Works of the Church Fathers, i in Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view, vi. 82; Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, pp. 1 et 
'"SEq.: Gritz, Hagyad ische Elemente bei den Kir chenvüter n, 
in Monatsschrift, 1854; L. Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den 
Kirchenviitern und in der Apokryphischen Literatur, 
Berlin, 1900. 

J. I. Br. 


EUTOLEMUS: Name borne by a number of 
Palestinian Jews. R. Jose quotes in reference to 
several halakic questions the testimony of a certain 
* Eutolemus," who gave a decision in the name of 
five elders (R. H. 15a; Suk. 40a; ‘Er. 35a), and 
whose full name was “Eutolemus ben Reuben” 
(Sotah 49b). Heis quoted in the Talmud as having 
been permitted by the Rabbis to cut his hair in con- 
formity with pagan custom because of his inter- 
course with court officials (D. K. 88a). In Hebrew 


the name * Eutolemus” is variously spelled DOY53N, 
pindpar, pide. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Krauss, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, ii. 510; 
idem, Griechische und Lateinische Lehnworter, p. 4; 
Weiss, Seder ha-Dorot, p. 22, Warsaw, 1882, 
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EVANS, SAMUEL (Young Dutch Sam): 
English pugilist; born in London Jan. 30, 1801; 
died of consumption Nov. 4, 1848. Evans’ first 
encounter in the prize-ring took place at Knowle 
Hill, Maidenhead, Berkshire, July 5, 1825, when he 
beat Ned Stockman in seventeen rounds. His next 
match was with Harry Jones, whom he defeated at 
Sheremere, Bedfordshire, Oct. 18, 1825. These two 
victories were succeeded by others in 1826 and 
1827. Then followed two more victories: the first, 
over Jack Martin, which took place at Knowle Hill, 
Berkshire, Nov. 4, 1828, and ended in the sixteenth 
round; the second, over Ned Neale, “a youth,” at 
Ludlow, April 7, 1829, which terminated in the sev- 
enty-firstround. On Jan. 18, 1851, Evansand Neale 
met again, Evans defeating his opponent in fourteen 
rounds, which sie a fifty-two minutes. His next 
victory was over Tom Gaynor of Bath, which took 
place June 24, 1834, near Andover, in the seven- 
teenth round. 
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Evans’ career as a pugilist is remarkable for the 
number of victories he achieved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jews? Annual, 5647 (1886-87) ; 
Evans, Boxiana, London, n.d. 
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EVARISTUS: The fifth pope; consecrated 
about 100; dicd about 109. The breviary of Pope 
Pius V. reserves Oct. 26 to the memory of “ Evaris- 
tus Grecus ex Judæo patre Trajano Imperatore 
Pontificatum gessit." From this it would follow 
that this pope was a Jew, whose father was a 
native of Bethlehem, and therefore, no doubt, 
a Roman provincial. Evaristus, then, must have 
been a Greek-speaking Jew, and, under the laws 
of the empire, a Roman subject. Of his life little 
is known. He died under either Trajan or Hadrian, 
and is said to be buried near St. Peter's body in the 
Vatican. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus), lviii. (ad Octob. 
xxvi., tom. xi.), Paris, 1870; Analecta Romana, vol. i., ed. 
H. Grisar, Rome, 1899; A Harnack, Die Chronologie der 
Altchristlichen Litteratur, i. 1897; W. H. Simcox, The Be- 
ginningsof the Christian Church, 2d ed., 1892; Milman, His- 
tory of Later Christianity, i. 

G. G. Dr. 

EVE (mn).—Biblical Data: The wife of Adam. 
According to Gen. iii. 20, Eve was so called because 
she was “the mother of all living” (R. V., margin, 
“Life” or ^ Living”). On the ground that it was 
not “good for man to be alone" God resolved to 
“make him an help meet for him” (zd, ii. 18), first 
creating, with this end in view, the beasts of the 
field and the fowl of the air and then bringing them 
unto Adam. When Adam did not find among these a 
helpmeet for himself, Yirwir caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon him, and took one of his ribs, from which 
]Ie made à woman, and brought her unto the man 
(ib. ii. 22). Upon seeing her, Adam welcomed her as 
“bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh ” (čb. ii. 23), 
declaring that she should be called “ishshah” be- 
cause she was taken out of “ish” (man.) 

Dwelling in the Garden of Eden with Adam, Eve 
is approached and tempted by the serpent. She 
yields to the reptile's seductive arguments, and par- 
takes of the forbidden fruit, giving thereof to her 
husband, who, like her, eats of it. Both discover 
their nakedness and make themselves aprons of fig- 
leaves. When God asks for an accounting Adam 
puts the blame on Eve. Asa punishment, the sor- 
rows of conception and childbirth are announced to 
her, as well as subjection to her husband (čb. iii. 16). 
Driven out of Eden, Eve gives birth to two sons, 
Cain and Abel; herself naming the elder in the ob- 
scure declaration “I have gotten a man with the 
help of Yirwir? (db. iv. 1, R. V.). Later, after the 
murder of Abel, she bears another son, to whom she 
gives the name “Seth,” saying that he is given to 
her by Yirwirasa compensation for Abel (75. iv. 25). 

E. G. H. 


—-In Rabbinical Literature: Eve was not 
created simultaneously with Adam because God 
foreknew that later she would be a source of com- 
plaint. He therefore delayed forming her until 
Adam should expressa desire for her (Gen. R. xvii.). 
Eve was created from the thirteenth rib on Adam's 
right side and from the flesh of his heart (Targ. 


See INDIANA. 
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Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. ii. 21; Pirke R. El. xii.) 
Together with Eve Satan was created (Gen. R. 
Xvii). God adorned Eve like a bride with all the 
jewelry mentioned in Isa. iii. He built the nuptial 
chamber for her (Gen. R. xviii). According to 
Pirke R. El. xii., as soon as Adam beheld Eve he 
embraced and kissed her; her name nwN, from Wy, 
indicates that God (7°) joined them together (see 
also Ab. R. N. xxxviii) Ten gorgeous “huppot” 
(originally, “bridal chambers”; now, “bridal can- 
opies”), studded with gems and pearls and orna- 
mented with gold, did God erect for Eve, whom He 
Himself gave away in marriage, and over whom He 
pronounced the blessing; while the angels danced 
and beat timbrels and stood guard over the bridal 
chamber (Pirke R. El. xii.). 

Samael, prompted by jealousy, picked out the 
serpent to mislead Eve (Yalk., Gen. xxv.; comp. 
Josephus, “Ant.” i. 1, § 4; Ab. R. N. i), whom it 
approached, knowing that women could be more eas- 
ily moved than men (Pirke R. El. xiii.). Or, accord- 
ing to another legend, the serpent was induced to 
lead Eve to sin by desire on its part to possess her 
(Sotah 9; Gen. R. xviii), and it cast into her the 
taint of lust (Nn; Yeb. 103b; ‘Ab. Zarah 22b ; Shab. 
146a; Yalk., Gen. 28, 130). Profiting by the absence 
of the two guardian angels (Hag. 16a; Ber. 60b), 
Satan, or the serpent, which then had almost the 
shape of à man (Gen. R. xix. 1), displayed great ar- 
gumentative skill in explaining the selfish reasons 
which had prompted God's prohibition (Pirke R. El. 
Lc.; Gen. R. xix.; Tan., Bereshit, viii), and con- 
vinced Eve by ocular proof that the tree could be 
touched (comp. Ab. R. N. i. 4) without entailing 
death. Eve thereupon laid hold of the tree, and at 
once beheld the angel of death coming toward her 
(Targ. Pseudo-Jon. to Gen. iii. 6). "Then, reasoning 
that if she died and Adam continued to live he 
would take another wife, she made him share her 
own fate (Pirke R. El. xiii.; Gen. R. xix.); at the 
invitation of the serpent she had partaken of wine; 
and she now mixed it with Adam's drink (Num. R. 
x.) Nine curses together with death befell Eve in 
consequence of her disobedience (Pirke R. El. xiv. ; 
Ab. R. N. ii. 42). 

Eve became pregnant, and bore Cain and Abel on 
the very day of (her creation and) expulsion from 
Eden (Gen. R. xii). These were born full-grown, 
and each had a twin sister (20.). Cain’s real father 
was not Adam, but one of the demons (Pirke R. El. 
xxi, xxii). Seth was Eve's first child by Adam. 
Eve died shortly after Adam, on the completion of 
the six days of mourning, and was buried in the 
Cave of Machpelah (Pirke R. El xx.) Comp. 
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In Arabie Literature: Eve is a fantastic fig- 
ure taken from the Jewish Haggadah. Inthe Koran 
her name is not mentioned, although her person is 
alluded to in the command given by Allah to Adam 
and his “wife,” to live in the garden, to eat what- 
ever they desired, but not to approach "that tree" 
(suras ii. 33, vii. 18). According to Mohammedan 
tradition, Eve was created out of a rib of Adam's left 
side while he was asleep. Ridwan, the guardian of 
paradise, conducted them to the garden, where they 
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were welcomed by all creatures as the father and 
mother of Mohammed. 

Iblis, who had been forbidden to enter paradise 
and was jealous of Adam's prerogative, wished to 
entice him to sin. lle asked the peacock to carry 
him under his wings, but, as the bird refused, he hid 
himself between the teeth of the serpent, and thus 
managed to come near Adam and Eve. He first 
persuaded Eve to eat of the fruit, which was a kind 
of wheat that grew on the most beautiful treein the 
garden, and she gave some to Adam. ‘Thereupon 
all their ornaments fell from their bodies, so that 
they stood. naked. 
the garden. Adam was thrown to Serendib (Cey- 
lon), and Eve to Jidda (near Mecca). 

Although Adam and Eve could not see each 
other, they heard each other's lamentations; and 
their repentance restored to them God's compas- 
sion. God commanded Adam to follow a cloud 
which would lead him to a place opposite to the 
heavenly throne, where he should build a temple. 
The cloud guided him to Mount Arafa, near Mecca, 
where he found Eve. From this the mount derived 
its name. 

Eve died a year after Adam, and was buried out- 
side Mecca, or, according to others, in India, or at 
Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weil, Biblische Legenden der Muselinéin- 
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Critical View: Theaccountof the creation of 
woman—she is called “Eve” only after the curse— 
belongs to the J narrative. It reflects the naive 
speculations of the ancient Hebrews on the begin- 
nings of the human race as introductory to the his- 
tory of Israel. Its tone throughout is anthropomor- 
phic. The story was currentamong the people long 
before it took on literary form (Gunkel, * Genesis," 
p. 2), and it may possibly have been an adaptation 
of a Babylonian myth (75. p. 35). Similar accounts 
of the creation of woman froma part of man's body 
are found among many races (Tuch, “Genesis,” 
notes on ch. ii.); for instance, in the myth of Pan- 
dora. That woman is the cause of evil is another 
wide-spread conceit. The etymology of “ishshah ” 
from “ish” (Gen. ii. 23) is incorrect (TWN belongs 
to the root $w3N), but exhibits all the characteristics 
of folk-etymology. The name imn, which Adam 
gives the woman in Gen. iii. 20, seems not to be of 
Hebrew origin. The similarity of sound with on 
explains the popular etymology adduced in the ex- 
planatory gloss, though it is W. R. Smith's opinion 
(“Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia," p. 177) 
that Eve represents the bond of matriarchal kinship 
(“hayy”).  Noldeke (*Z. D. M. G.” xlii. 487), fol- 
lowing Philo (“De Agricultura Noe,” € 21) and the 
Midrash Rabbah («d Loc.) explains the name as 
meaning “serpent,” preserving thus the belief -that 
all life sprang froma primeval serpent. The nar- 
rative forms part of a culture-myth attempting 
to account among other things for the pangs of 
childbirth, which are comparatively light among 
primitive peoples (compare ADAM; EDEN, GARDEN 
OF; FALL oF MAN). As to whether this story incul- 
cates the divine institution of Monogamy or not, sce 
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Gunkel, * Genesis," p. 11, and. Dillmann’s and Hol- 
zingers commentaries on Gen, ii. 29-24. 
I. G. IL 

EVE OF HOLIDAYS: Unlike the early Baby- 
lonians, whose day began with sunrise, the Jews 
began theirs with sunset. Some critics, Dillmann 
among them, attempted to find traces of the 
Babylonian reckoning in the early portions of the 

Jible, but there is no doubt that with the spread of 
the Law the reckoning from evening to evening be- 
came established among the Jews (see Ibn Ezra’s 
poem on the Sabbath, in which he decries the cus- 
tom of a certain sect which began the Sabbath and 
festivals with sunrise; Rosin’s edition, ii. 78, Bres- 
lau, 1885). The eve of Jewish holidays is therefore: 
not the evening of the festival, but the day prece- 
ding it; in conversation, the expression * 'ereb yom- 
tob " is even extended to denote an indefinite period 
preceding the holiday. Itis observed as a day on 
which is prepared (zapackev;) such work as it is not 
permitted to do on the holiday or on the Sabbath. 

The Rabbis enjoined that the celebration of holi- 
days should begin some time before sunset, in order 
^to add from the profane to the holy” (R. II. 9a; 
Yoma 81b) In Temple times the blowing of the 

trumpet thrice by the Levites on the 

Announce- eve of a Sabbath or holiday notified 

mentof the people to cease from work (Suk. 

Beginning. 53b; Maimonides, “Yad,” Kele ha- 

Mikdash, vii. 5, 6; see TRUMPET), 
This custom was retained for a long time in Jewry, 
although for the trumpet a wooden mallet was sub- 
stituted, with which the Shammash knocked at the 
doors of the shops or private dwelling-places to 
remind the Jews that the Sabbath or holiday had 
begun (Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages,” p. 56). He who engages in regular work 
late in the afternoon of the eve of the Sabbath or 
holiday will receive no blessing upon his work (Pes. 
50b) Eating late in the afternoon before Sabbath is 
also forbidden, because the appetite must be reserved 
for the evening meal (Pes. 99b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 529, t: Isserles’ gloss). It was con- 
sidered a commendable act to bathe on the eve 
of the Sabbath or holiday (Shab. 25b; Orah Hayyim, 
260, 1; 471, 8: Isserles’ gloss). In the afternoon 
services the penitential psalm (“Tahanun”) was 
omitted, as it was on all holidays or festive occasions 
(b. 131). But besides these general rules which ap- 
plied to the eves of all holidays, there are certain 
laws and ceremonies prescribed for the eve of each 
holiday in particular. 

As there is no restriction of work on the day of 
the New Moon (Rosh Hodesh), the eve of that day 
would have remained unnoticed were it not for the 
haggadic parallel between the Jewish nation and the 
moon (Hul. 60b). The various phases of the moon 
are compared to the various vicissitudes of Isrnel. 
and the last day of the month reminds the Jew of 
his shortcomings in the service of God, and thus 
becomes a day of repentance, a miniature of the Day 
of Atonement (“Yom Kippur Katan?). The after- 
noon prayer therefore includes many penitential 
hymnsand formulas of confession of sin (“ widdui "). 
These, however, are recited only by the very pious, 
who are alsoaccustomed to fast on that day, at least 
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until after the afternoon service (Orah Hay yim, 415; 
comp. “Magen Abraham ” and “Be'er Heteb” ad 
lac.). 

While the special additional prayers (*selihot ”) 
are recited before dawn during the week preceding 
` New-Year's Day,the prayers for the day before New- 
Year's are much more numerous and are recited with 
greater contrition. The hymn commencing with the 
words *Zekor Berit” (Remember the Covenant) is 
included in these prayers, and the day is frequently 
designated by the initial words of that hymn. It is 
also customary to fast on that day, or at least until 
noon, although pious Jews fast the greater part of 
the ten penitential days (Tanhuma, Emor, 22; Orah 
 Hayyim, 581, 2). It is different, however, with the 
eve of the Day of Atonement. Not only is it forbid- 
den to fast on that day, but feasting is encouraged ; 
it is said that he who eats and drinks on the eve of 
the Day of Atonement will be rewarded as if he has 
fasted both days (Yoma 81b; Orah Hayyim, 604, 1). 
The early prayers for that day are also considerably 
reduced, and after the morning service a repast pre- 
pared by the congregation is served in the synagogue 
for the purpose of establishing a feeling of general 
fellowship. Each one begs the forgiveness of those 
he has wronged during the year. See also APPA- 
ROT and MALKUY SCHLAGEN. 

The meal taken before sunset should consist of 
light dishes, easily digestible, so that the evening 
prayer can be recited with devotion. A certain so- 
lemnity usually prevails in every household during 
this meal, after which the parents bless the children 
and immediately repair to the synagogue. This 
meal should be concluded before twilight sets in (2d. 
604-608). 

In Temple times the paschal lamb was offered 
during the afternoon of the eve of Passover; there- 
fore more laws and ceremonies are grouped around 
this day than around the eve of any other holiday. 
On the evening of the day preceding Passover the 
ceremony of searching for leaven is performed 
by the master of the house (Pes. 2a; see JEW. 
Encyc. ii. 628 s.c. ; BEDrgAT Hamez). If Passover 
falls ou a Sunday, the searching is begun on Thurs- 
day evening. The leaven found during this exam- 
ination is burned the next morning before noon (Pes. 
921a) No leaven should be eaten after the fourth 
hour of the day, and after the sixth hour it is not 
permissible to derive any benefit from the leaven left 
over (2b. 98b). Work on the eve of Passover is ab- 
solutely forbidden, and the transgressor exposes 
himself to the danger of being excommunicated. 
Even in the forenoon some are accustomed to cease 
work, and he who lives in à community where this 
custom prevails must conform to it (čb. 50a et seq. ; 
see CUSTOM), 

The male first-born fast the whole day in com- 
memoration of the miracle performed in Egypt, when 
the first-born in Israel were saved while those of the 
Egyptians were slain (Soferim xxi. 8; comp. Yer. 
Pes. x. 1; see Frrst-Born). As is the case on the 
eve of the Sabbath, it is forbidden to begin a meal 
after the tenth hour (four P.M.) of the day, so that 
the appetite for the evening meal be not spoiled. 
Some are accustomed to fast the entire day in order 
to be better prepared for the festival meal in the 


evening (Pes. 90b, 108a). It is forbidden to eat any 
mazzah during the day preceding Passover, so that 
after the fourth hour no bread, leavened or un- 
leavened, may be eaten (Yer. Pes. x. 1; see Rosh to 
Pes. iii. 7; Orah Hayyim, 468, 470, 471). 
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EVICTION. See EJECTMENT. 


EVIDENCE: Whenever in proceedings at law 
an issue arises—that is, in civil cases when a fact is 
asserted on one side and denied on the other—the 
issue is generally determined by evidence, which the 
party having the burden of proof must proffer; and 
evidence to the contrary may be brought forward 
by the other party. The evidence may consist 
either of the testimony of witnesses or of documen- 
tary writings. What here follows applies in the 
main to civil cases. 

I. Witnesses: In order to provea disputed fact, 
witnesses must fulfil the following requirements: 

1. Two must testify to the same fact. This rule 
is laid down in Deut. xxv. 15 and in other passages 
apparently for criminal eases only, but it bas been 

extended to civil cases as well. In 
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Number civil cases, however, it is not necessary 
and that the two witnesses should agree 
Qualifica- very closely as to time and place. 
tions. Thus, if of two witnesses toa loan one 


should say, ^A lent B a jar of oil”; 
the other, "He lent him a jar of wine”; or if one 
should say, “I was present when the money was 
paid at Jerusalem”; the other, “I saw it paid at 
Hebron”; orif one should say, “I saw it paid in the 
month of Nisan”; the other, “I saw it paid in Iyyar,” 
their testimony would be void. But if one says he 
saw it paid in the upper, and the other in the lower, 
story; or if one says on the first of the month, 
and the other on the second of the month, such evi- 
is within the limit of fair mistake, and the testimony 
stands. Even less does a disagreement as to cir- 
cumstances other than time and place affect the 
testimony; for instance, if one says the money was 
black from usage, the other that it was new, this 
would be regarded as an immaterial circumstance, 
and the testimony would stand. Where the two 
witnesses vary only in the matter of quantity, the 
lesser quantity is sufficiently proved. In criminal 
cases, as has been shown under ACQUITTAL IN TAL- 
MUDIC Law, a much closer agreement is required. 

9. The witness must be an Israelite. The Tal- 
mud seems to take this for granted; though it allows 
some facts to stand proved upon a statement 
“made innocently” by a Gentile; that is, not as a 
witness in court. In damage cases the Mishnah 
(B. K. i. 8) says expressly that the witnesses must 
be freemen and sons of the Covenant. 

3. The witness must be a man, not a woman (R. 
H. i. 8); of full age, that is, more than thirteen 
years old; not a deaf-mute or a lunatic, and, ac- 
cording to the better opinion, not a blind man, and 
not either deaf or dumb. A boy not much over 
thirteen, and having no understanding of business, 
must not testify in a cause involving title to land 
(B. B. 155a). Norshould a person of full age testify 
as to what he said or heard as a minor, except in 
matters of frequent observation; e.g.: “This is my 
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father’s,” or “my teacher's," or “my brother’s hand- 
writing”; “This woman I used to see go out walk- 
ing in maidenly hair and attire"; “Such a man used 
to go to the bath of evenings," indicating that he 
was a kohen (Ket. ii. 10). 

4. He must not be a * wicked " man; for the Law 
says (Ex. xxiii. 1): “put not thy hand with the 
wicked, to be an unrighteous witness." "The Mish- 
nah (Sanh. iii. 3) names as those incompetent the 
vicious rather than the wicked; dicers ("pn 
N'Mp), usurers, pigeon-fliers, and those who trade 
in the fruits of the Sabbatical year. A baraita in the 

Gemara on this section (čb. 25a, b) dis- 


Moral qualities also tax-collectors and shep- 
Qualifica- herds as presumably dishonest, unless 
tions. their good character is proved, as 


well as butchers who sell “terefah ” 
meat for “kasher”; and it provides that they can 
reinstate themselves only by quitting their unlaw- 
ful trade and by giving up for charitable pur- 
poses all the unlawful gains made therein. Maimon- 
ides (7 Yad,” ‘Edut, x. 3) draws from the Talmudic 
passages Sanh. 25a, b and B. K. 72b the inference 
that one who purposely commits a sin to which the 
Law attaches the punishment of death or of forty 
stripes, or who robs or steals, although these latter 
offenses are not punishable by stripes or death, is 
“wicked " in the sense of being an incompetent wit- 
ness. The same is true of one proved to be à 
“plotting witness" (Sanh. 27a) But the ground 
of incompetency must be proved by two other 
witnesses; the sinning witness can not become 
incompetent by his own confession. 

Informers, *Epicureans," and apostates are in- 
competent (Maimonides, Le. x, end, followed by 
later codes). Also men who show lack of all self- 
respect—by eating on the street, walking about 
naked at their work, or living openly on the charity 
of Gentiles—are incompetent (Maimonides, /.e. xi. 
6, based on Sanh. 26b). Where the incompetency 
arises under rabbinical proyisions, the objection- 
able man must be publiely proclaimed incompetent 
Os) before his testimony can be excluded (2d.). 

Where À and B are called as witnesses, and B 
knows that A is “wicked” (for instance, a robber), 
so as not to give force to the testimony of A, B 
should not testify (Shebu. 30b). 

5. The witness must not have any interest in the 
litigation. The Taimud carries this doctrine so far 
as to state (D. B. 43a) that where some one raises a 
claim of title to the publie bath-house or the square 
of the city, none of the citizens can testify or act as 
judge until he divests himself of all share in the title. 
Similarly, where the suit is on grounds common to 
two joint owners of land, one may not testify for his 
companion until he has sold his own share without 
warranty. In a suit fora field a tenant on shares 
may not testify for his landlord, for he is interested 
in the crop. 

6. The witness must not be related to the party 
that calls him: in criminal cases the witnesses for 
either side must not be related to the accused. The 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity are the same 
as for judges, and are laid down under AGNATES. 
The rule is derived from a rather bold interpretation 
of Deut. xxiv. 16, which is rendered, “ Fathers shall 
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not be put to death on [the testimony of] sons, nor 
sons on [the testimony of] fathers” (see Sanh. 27b); 
but the principle is extended from capital cases to 
civil suits, and far beyond the mere relationship be- 
tween father and son.  helationship by marriage is 
at an end when the wife dies. The objection of 
friendship or hate that applies to judges does not 
hold as against witnesses. 

The Geonim disqualify à man who has publicly 
threatened a litigant that he will ruin him by a de- 
nunciation, from testifying against him (see Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 94, 20, and Be’er Golah 
thereon). The later codes follow the Palestinian 
Talmud on Sanh, iii. in holding that witnesses akin: 
to each other or to the judges are incompetent 
(Hoshen Mishpat, 33, 17). 

II. Mode of Examination: 1. Witnesses do 
not testify under oath, but under the sanction of the 
ninth commandment. "The presiding judge admon- 
ishes the witnesses before they testify. All persons 
other than the litigants and the witness to be exam- 
ined are then dismissed from the room; the same 
procedure applies to all following witnesses. 

3. He who knows testimony of benefit to his 
neighbor should, under the Mosaic law (Lev. v. 1), 
make it known to him; and an oath may be im- 
posed on him to say whether he knows anything 
and whathe knows. The Talmud (B. K. 56a) points 
to the words * he shall bear his iniquity "; hence, he 
is liable only to heavenly, not to earthly, punish- 
ment. With a view to the former, the litigant may 
ask that a ban (the “sound of the curse” of Lev. v. 
1, Hebr.) be pronounced in the synagogue against 
all those who know aught in his favor and will not 
come forward to testify. Otherwise he has no rem- 
edy, no compulsory process against witnesses, and 
no means to force them to answer questions. But 
when the court finds that the witnesses for one party 
are intimidated by his opponent from appearing, it 
may compel the latter himself to bring those wit- 
nesses into court. 

9. From *the mouth of witnesses," says the text, 
aman shall be condemned, not upon their written 
statement; hence, testimony should be given by 
word of mouth in open court, not by way of depo- 
sition. Inall criminal cases, and in all suits for pen- 
alties or damages to the person, this rule is invaria- 
bly followed; but in actions on contract, especially 
on behalf of the defendant, depositions are admitted 
for good reasons, such as that the witnesses are sick 
or absent from the place of trial, or that one of the 
parties is sick, sothat the trial can not be had, while 
the witnesses are about to depart. In all such cases 
notice must be given to the opposite party, and the 
deposition, in the nature of minutes of judicial pro- 
ceedings, must be taken before a court of three 
judges. 

4. As a rule, witnesses may be heard only in the 
presence of the opposing litigant, so that he may 

suggest to the court points on which 
In Presence to cross-examine them. For this reason 
of the witnesses may not be received against 

Litigant. a minor, because he would not know 

how to direct the cross-examination. 
Later authorities maintain that the rule, ^ No wit- 
ness without the chance of cross-examination,” ap- 


plies to the plaintiff's witnesses only; but the debtor 
| nay be the plaintiff, when he sues a minor heir 
of his creditor for the cancelation of his bond, 
hy presenting his receipt attested by witnesses: it 
i: held (Hoshen Mishpat, 108, 17) that he must wait 
till the infant heir comes of age, as in the * parol de- 
murrer” of the common law. 

5. In civil cases, other than those for personal in- 
jury, the court is not bound to go, on its own mo- 
tion, through the formal cross-questions as to time 
and place (see ACQUITTAL), with a view of finding à 
contradiction between the two witnesses, for such à 
course would “close the door before borrowers ” ; 
but where the judges have reason to suspect that 
the claim or defense is fraudulent (215; ib. 15) they 
should take all proper means to break down the tes- 
timony on that side. 

6. Where the witnesses testify to an admission 
made by a litigant they should give, as far as they 
can, the very words, not their general import. Let 
the court decide whether the words amount to an ad- 
mission, or whether they can be explained away as 
having been made in jest or for an ulterior purpose. 
The position is drawn froma section of the Mishnah 
and a baraita (Sanh. 29a). 

*. Speaking generally, after a witness has been 
allowed to depart he may not retract his testimony 
by saying, “I was mistaken”; “I did not recollect” ; 
ete. Even if he gives a plausible reason he is not 
listened to. But when other witnesses are called to 
attack the character of one who has testified, the 
latter may explain or retract (Sanh. 74b; Ket. 19b). 

III. Documentary Proof: This is often spoken 
of as rms, which is the general term for “evidence” 
or “proof.” 

1. It is in general either an instrument written by 
anadverse party, which has to be proved by wit- 
nesses acquainted with his handwriting, or the more 
formal instrument, known as a “shetar,” or DEED, 
attested by two witnesses, but not necessarily signed 
by the grantor or obligor. When a deed (a convey- 
ance of land, or a bond, or an acquittance) is the 
basis of an action or defense, it ought to be regu- 
larly proved by the testimony of the attesting wit- 
nesses; but if they are absent, or refuse to testify, 
other men may establish the deed by proving the 
handwriting of the attesting witnesses (there being, 
of course, two witnesses to the handwriting of each 
attester). When this is so proved, the attesting 
witnesses are not allowed to attack the validity of 
the deed. But if the party interested in the deed 
must rely on the word of the attesting witnesses, 
these may say: “True it is, we signed the deed, but 
we did so from fear for our lives"; or * The obligor 
delivered a protest to us, showing that he acted 
under duress”; or “ We were under age, or incon- 
petent on other grounds”; or “The deed had a con- 
dition attached which has not been fulfilled”; and 
they may thus defeat the testimony given by them- 
selves in support of the deed. But if they say the 
shetar (say, à bond) was entrusted to the obligee 
without consideration, or that they acted under 
duress of pecuniary loss, or that they were incom- 
petent by reason of sinfulness, or that the grantor 
was under age, their testimony in favor of the deed 
stands, and theirattempt to defeat it is “not listened 
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to” (Ket. ii. 3). But the attesting witnesses are al- 
ways competent to state that the grantor or obligor 
made a protest to them by reason of duress; for this 
is not incompatible with the deed (Hoshen Mishpat, 
46, 37, 38). 
2. A method to establish a deed, more especially 
a bond, at the instance of the holder, is given in the 
Talmud (B. K. 112a; see also B. B. 40a and Ket. 
21a) and is recognized by the coc xs (^ Yad,” ‘Edut, 
vi.; Hoshen Mishpat, 46, 8-4). The two witnesses, 
at the instance of the holder, come before an impro- 
vised court, made up of any three re- 


Establish- spectable Israelites; and the latter 
ing write at the bottom of the deed “A 
a Deed. Band C D appeared before us this day 


and testified to their own signatures, 
whereupon we have approved and established this 
deed"; and the three *judges" sign. Being in the 
nature of a judgment, this must be done in the day- 
time: but the proceeding is wholly ex parte. A 
deed thus established may, without further proof, 
be presented upon the trial of a case. The gloss of 
RaMA states that oneexpert is as good as three lay- 
men, and that *in these countries " (meaning those 
of the German * minhag") it is customary for any 
rabbi at the head of a school (maw) to establish 
a deed. 

IV. Effect of Evidence: 1. The sages had very 
little more confidence in circumstantial evidence 
given for the purpose of “ taking money out of " the 
defendant's pocket than in that given for the pur- 
pose of inflicting the penalty of death or stripes. 
Ket. ii. 10 has been cited, according to which a wit- 
ness may testify that, when a boy, he saw a woman 
walk about in maidenly attire; the object being to 
prove that she married as a maiden, not as a widow, 
and is therefore entitled toa greater sum for her join- 
ture. In discussing this clause the Talmud remarks 
that this is only arguing from the majority of cases: 
for though in most cases those wearing maidens’ at- 

tire are not widows, occasionally they 


Circum- are; and money ought not be taken 
stantial out of a man’s pocket on mere reason- 
Evidence. ing from the greater number of cases. 


In fact, circumstantial evidence was 
generally rejected. 

2. Hearsay evidence was barred equally in civil 
as in criminal cases, no matter how strongly 
the witness might believe in what he heard, and 
however worthy and numerous were his informants 
(* Yad," ‘Edut, xvii. 1). 

3. The length of time between the observation of 
the fact and the testimony is no reason for rejecting 
the latter, even though the witness has to refresh 
his memory by looking at a written memorandum 
(Ket. 20a). 

4. It has been shown under ALIBI how a “set "of. 
witnesses may be convicted as ^ plotters ” by another 
set or sets proving an alibi on them. But the op- 
posite party may prove an alibi on the convicting set, 
or in some other way show that the facts testified to 
by the first set were impossible or untrue. Under such 
circumstances a modern judge or jury would weigh 
the credibility of the witnesses and the probability 
of their stories, and decide between them accord- 
ingly. The sages did not trust themselves or their 


Evil Eve 
Evolution 
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Successors with this discretion. If there were no in- 
dicia of fraud, they held that, as someone evidently 
was lying, they could not decide which of them it 
was; and that there was no evidence on the point. 
This would generally defeat the plaintiff’s demand; 
for, as has been said under BURDEN or Proor, the 
burden lies on him who desires to get something 
from his neighbor. If there were any indicia of 
fraud, the judges would seek for some ground to 
disqualify as incompetent the witnesses who seemed 
at fault. Speaking broadly, the judges considered 
it their duty to decide the effect of the testimony as 
a question of law, not as one of the greatest prob- 
ability ; though in some matters the “lucky throw 
of the judge” (NYTT Ny; T.e., his decision) was 
held indispensable. 

For the effect which the testimony of a single 
Witness has in certain cases, short of proving the 
affirmation of the issue, see PROCEDURE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, ‘Edut; Z. Frankel, Der 
Gerichtliche Beweis nach Mosaisch-Talmudisehem Rechte, 
Berlin, 1846; I. Klein, Das Gesetz über das Gerichtliche 
Beweisverfahren nach Mosaisch-Talmudischem Rechte: 
Bahr, Das Gesetz über Falsche Zeugen nach Bibel und 
Talmud, Berlin, 1882. 

L. N. D. 


S. S. 

EVIL EYE (Hebrew, yn py; Aramaic, soy 
Nw): A supposed power of bewitching or harming 
by spiteful looks, attributed to certain persons as a 
natural endowment. The belief that a glance can 
damage life and property is wide-spread among both 
savage and civilized peoples (for the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians see Lehmann, “Aberglaube und Zau- 
berei,” p. 32, Stuttgart, 1898; Budge, “Egyptian 
Magic,” pp. 97 et seq., London, 1899; Lane, “ Cus- 
toms and Usages of the Egyptians of To-day ? [Ger- 
man transl. by Zenker], ii. 66; and L. Krehl, “Der 
Talisman James Richardson’s,” p. 7, s.v. * Araber,” 
Leipsic, 1865). This belief was also held by the Jews 


in Biblical times (sce JEw-.ENcxc. i. 546, S.v., AMULET), 

Simeon ben Yohai and the popular amora R. Jo- 
kanan could, with a look, transform people into a 
heap of bones (Pesik. 90b, 137a; B. M. 84a; B. K. 
11a; see Blau, * Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen,” p. 
90). According to R. Eliezer (Sanh. 93a), Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah, after they had been res- 
cued from the fiery furnace, were killed by the many 
eyes which were directed at them in astonishment. 
“When R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus was shut out of the 
place of teaching, every spot upon which he turned 
his eye was burned up; even a grain of wheat upon 
which his glance fell was half burned while the 
other half remained untouched, and the pillars of 
the gathering-place of the scholars trembled” (B. M. 
09b; Shab. 33b). Even over the first two tables of 
the Covenant, because they were given publicly, the 
eye had power (Grünhut, *Likkutim," v. 128a = 
‘Aruk, s.v. 131995). According to Rab (Yer. Shab. xiv. 
14c; B. M. 107b), out of 100 people 99 die through 
the evileye. Large masses of people provoke the 
evil eye, wherefore Joshus (Josh. xvii. 15) advised 
the sons of Joseph to get themselves up to the 
forest that the evil eye might not injure them (B. 
B. 11823). Jacob also said to his sons when they 
went down into Egypt: "Do not all enter at the 
same gate on account of the eye” (Gen. R. xci.). 
Prominent men are peculiarly susceptible to the evil 


eve. When the people demanded that Judah T. 
should come up to the pulpit from the school-bench, 
his father, the patriarch Simeon ben Gamaliel, said. 
"Ihave one dove among you, and do you wish to 
take him from me by destroying him?” meaning 
thereby, “If Judah I. is raised to the leader’s place, 
the evil eye from the audience may harm him” 
(B. M. 84b). 

To the descendants of Joseph the evil eye can do no 
manner of harm (Ber. 20a). Whoever is on the point 
of entering a city and is afraid of the evil eye, 
should stick his right thumb in his left hand, and 
his left thumb in his right, and say: “I, N. N., son 
of N. N., am of the seed of Joseph, whom the evil 
eye may not touch” (Ber. 55b). The saying is Jew- 
ish; the gesture rests on the heathenish notion that 
obscene gestures protect against the evil eye. The 
Taimud teachers, however, probably no longer knew 
the meaning of the gesture prescribed. A glance 
at the left side of the nose also protects against the 
evil eye (Ber. }.c.). Iu the case of a horse protection 
is effected by hanging between his eyes a fox’s tail 
(Tosef., Shab. iv. 5). 

The evil eye could also affect lifeless objects. 
Rab forbids standing in a neighbor's field when the 

corn is in the ear (B. M. 1072). A gar- 


Effect on ment found should not be spread over 
In- the bed when guests are in the house, 
animate for “it will be burned by the eye” of 
Objects. the guests (B. M. 80a). Blessing comes 


only upon those things which are hid- 
den from the eye (Ta‘an. 8b). 

Many a superstition owes its origin to etymology. 
Shab. 67asays: “If a tree lets its fruit fall, it should 
be painted red and loaded with stones” (comp. 
Pliny, “Hist. Naturalis,” xviii, 86). Painting the 
tree red protects it from the evil eye, pp having 


the meaning of both “dyeing red? and “ glancing.” 


The harm that comes from the eye is neutralized 
by hanging something between the eyes. The 
superstitions of the Middle Ages were the same as 
those of the Talmud period, with the exception that 
at the later epoch the Jews had more remedies 
against the influence of the evil glance (comp. 
Zohar, Num. xxiv.; Manasseh ben Israel, * Nishmat 
Hayyim," p. 141, Amsterdam, 1651). 

The belief in the “‘en ha-ra'" still prevails in 
Asia and eastern Europe and to a certain extent in 
western Europe also. 

Children are especially susceptible to the influence 
of the evil eye. On account of their beauty they 
arouse the envy of the mothers of other children, 
who cast upon them their evil glances; but “wise 
women" understand how to counteract the influ- 
ence which such glances may exert. R. Hisda 
says: "If the first child be a girl this is à good 
omen for the succeeding boys, because the evil eye 
is in that case not irritated.” 

In Slavic lands old women throw live coals into 
water, with which they sprinkle the four corners of 
the room, reciting the while certain formulas as a 
safeguard against the evil eye (Rubin, * Geschichte 
des Aberglaubens,” ete., p. 164; Grunwald, * Mit- 
teilungen," etc., v. 41, No. 88). People light the 
Habdalah candle and hold it before the child's open 
mouth, extinguishing it so as to make the smoke 
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go into the mouth (Grunwald, /.c. p. 40, note). Thisis 
probably an imitation of Catholic exorcism by means 
of incense. “A piece of bread and 
In salt or of the mazzah from Passover 
Folk-Lore. is put into the pockets of particularly 
beautiful children. A piece from the 
garment of the person who is suspected of having 
exercised the charm . . . is placed on glowing coals 
and the smoke blown into the child's face” (Grun- 
wald, $5.) Adults wear rings or beads of amber on 
a string around the neck as a protection against the 
evil eye (Rubin, ¢.c. p. 179; Grunwald, ¢.c. v. 60, 
No. 198, note). 'The bridegroom, whose conjugal 
happiness is envied by some one, is especially sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the evil eye. He may 
protect himself by walking backward (Grunwald, 
l.c. i. 87, v. 88, note 42). In olden times children 
were not taken to the wedding-feast for fear of the 
evil eye in the crowd (Lev. R. xxvi. 7; Tan., Emor, 
4; comp. also Grunwald, /.e. i. 86, 99). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R. ii. 720: Wuttke, Der Deutsche 
Volksaherglaube der Gegenwart, Index; Lenormant, Magie 
und Wahrsagekunst der Chaldüer, Jena, 1878; Budge, 
Egyptian Magic, London, 1899; Lane, Customs and Usages 
of the Egyptians of To-day (German transl. by Zenker, ii. 66); 
L. Krehl, Der Talisman James Richardson's, p. 7, S.v. 
Araber, Leipsic, 1865; Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1895: 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et 
Romaines, ii. 983; A. Kohut, Jüdische Angelologie und 
Dümonologie, p. 58, Leipsic, 1866; D. Joël, Der Aberglaube 
und die Stellung des Judenthums zu Denselben, p. 68, Bres- 
lau, 1881: Blau, Das Altjlidische Zauberwesen, pp. 158-150, 
165, Strasburg, 1898; Grünbaum, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur 
Sprach- und Sagenkunde, ed. Perles, pp. 105, 521, 557, Berlin, 
901: M. Grunwald, Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jü- 
dische Volkskunde, 1901, part vii., s.v. Böser Blick; S. Rubin, 
Gesch. des Aberglaubens bei Allen Völkern mit Beson- 
derem Hinblick auf das Jüdische Volk, Vienna, 1887; Re- 
vue des Ecoles de V AllianceIsraélite, 1901, No. 2, p. 161; No. 
8, pp. 198-208 ; 1902, NO. 5, p. 362. 
K. L. B. 
EVIL-MERODACH: Son of Nebuchadnezzar, 


and third ruler of the New Babylonian empire; 
reigned from 561 to 560 x.c. His mame in Baby- 
lonian is “Amil-Marduk” or “Avel-Marduk” = 
“man,” or “servant, of Marduk.” No personal or 
historical inscriptions of his reign have been dis- 
covered, and there are only two sources of informa- 
tion concerning him—the Hebrew Scriptures and 
Berosus. According to the Bible (Jer. lii. 91; II 
Kings xxv. 27 et seq.), he released, in the year of his 
accession, the imprisoned king Jehoiachin, invited 
him to his table, clothed him with royal raiment, and 
elevated him above all other captive kings that were 
in Babylon. Tiele, Cheyne, and Hommel are of the 
opinion that perhaps Neriglissar, Evil-merodach’s 
brother-in-law, who is praised for his benevolence, 
was instrumental in the freeing of the Judean 
king. Griitz, on the other hand, conjectures the 
influence of the Jewish eunuchs (referring to Jer. 
xxxix. 7 and Daniel). 

Berosus, however, says that Evil-merodach ruled 
“unjustly and lewdly.” Possibly his treatment of 
the exiled king was held by the priestly, or national, 
party to have been unlawful; or it may be that the 
memory of some injury rankled in the mind of the 
priestly writer, or writers, of his history (Winckler, 
" Gesch, Babyloniens und Assyriens," p. 814). Evil- 
merodach was unable to counteract the danger ari- 
sing from Median immigration. The party opposed to 
him soon succeeded in dethroning him, and he was as- 
sassinated by order of Neriglissar, who succeeded him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Gesch. ii. 457 ; 
Hommel, Gesch. Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 772; Murd- 
ter-Delitzsch, Gesch. Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 2515. 
Gritz, Gesch. ii. 5; Rogers, Hist. of Bab. ii. 354, 950. 
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EVIL SPIRITS. See DEMONOLOGY. 


EVOLUTION: The series of steps by wkich all: 
existing beings have been developed by gradual mod- 
ification; term generally applied to the theory con- 
cerning the origin of species and the descent of man: 
connected with the names of Charles Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer, and defended and amplified by 
Ernst Haeckel and Thomas Huxley, though to 
à certain degree anticipated by Goethe, Lamarck, 
Kant, and even Heraclitus. According to this 
hypothesis all animal and vegetable life may be 
traced to one very low form of life, a minute cell, 
itself possibly produced by inorganic matter. This 
development, according to Darwin, is due to ‘the 
struggle for-existence, and to the transmission. 
through natural (and sexual) selection of those quali- 
ties which enable the possessors to carry on the strug-- 
gle, in whichonly the fittest survive. Herbert Spen- 
cer and others have applied the theory of evolution. 
toevery domain of human endeavor—civilization, re- 
ligion, language, society, ethics, art, etc., tracing the 

line of development from the homo: 


Judaism  geneous to the heterogeneous, though 
and recrudescences of and lapses into 
Evolution. older forms and types (degeneration, 


atavism) are by no means excluded. 

The relation of the teachings of Judaism to this. 
theory is not necessarily one of hostility and dissent. 
Evolution not only does not preclude creation, 
but necessarily impliesit. Nor are purpose and de- 
sign (teleology) eliminated from the process. Nat. 
ural selection in strict construction is teleological. 


Mechanical design alone is precluded. In its stead 


the hypothesis of evolution operates with a teleology 
that is, both in intensity and in extent, much 
more adequate to the higher conceptions of God. 
Mechanical teleology is anthropomorphic. Jewish 
theism, not being anthropomorphic, does not defend 
mechanical teleology. 

The development of life from inorganic matter, 
the rise of consciousness from preceding uncon- 
scious life, the origin of mind, of conscience, are not 
accounted for by the theory of evolution; and as 
at the beginning’ of the chain, so at these links it 
fails. Jewish theism, while admitting that on the 
whole the theory throws light on the methods 
pursued in the gradual rise and unfolding of life, 
is justified in contending that it does not eliminate 
the divine element and plan and purpose from the 
process. Evolution gives answer to the ow, never 
to the what, and only inadequately to the why. 
Belief in miracles, in catastrophical interruptions 
of the continuity of nature's processes, indeed, 
is not compatible with the acceptance of the doc- 
trine of evolution. The Jewish (Talmudieal) view 
of MIRACLES, as a condition involved in the original 
design of nature, however, is not inherently irrecon- 


- eilable with the hypothesis of evolution, while mod- 


ern (Reform) Jewish theology is not concerned to 
defend the belief in miracles based on literal con- 
structions of Biblical passages. 


Evolution 
wer 


Judaism, having never taught the doctrine of the 
FALL OF MAN, is not obliged to reject the evolutional 
theory on the ground that it conflicts with the 
dogma which demands the assumption of man’s 
original perfection, and which thus inverts the proc- 
ess and sequence posited by the evolutionists. 

The theory of evolution has also been applied to 
the history of religion. Following the positivists, 

the writers on this subject from the 
Evolution point of view of the evolutionary 
of Religion. school have argued that some species 
of animism (ancestor-worship) was the 
lowest form of religion, which, developing and dif- 
ferentiating successively into gross and then refined 
fetishism (totemism), nature-worship, polytheism, tri- 
bal henotheism, and national monolatry, finally flow- 
ered into universal ethical monotheism. The history 
of Israel’s religion has also been traced from this 
point of view, according to which it exhibits vestiges 
of antecedent animism and totemism, but appears in 
its earlier historic forms as tribal henotheism of a 
largely stellar and lunar (agricultural) cast; it then 
grew, under the influences of environment and histor- 
ical experiences (national consolidation and Canaan- 
itish contamination), into national monolatry (Yuwu- 
ISM), which gradually, under Assyro-Baby lonian in- 
fluences, deepened and clarified into prophetic or uni- 
versal ethical monotheism, again to be contracted 
into sacerdotal and legalistic Judaism. This theory 
of the rise and development of religion in general 
and of that of Israel in particular conflicts with (1) 
the assumption of an original monotheism and the 
subsequent lapse of man into idolatry, which, how- 
ever, isa phase of the doctrine of the FALL OF MAN; 
and with (2) the conception of revelation as an arbi- 
trary, local, temporal, and mechanical process of 
communicating divine truth to man, or to Israel. 

The view, however, which looks upon revelation 
as a continuous, growing, and deepening process, 
through which divine truth unfolds itself and thus 
leads man to an ever fuller realization of the divine 
purposes of human life and the higher moral law of 
human existence, and Israel to an ever more vital 
appreciation of its relations to the divine and its 
destiny and duty in the economy of things and pur- 
poses human, is not inherently antagonistic to the 
evolutional interpretation of the rhythm of religious 
life. 

(1) Evolution confirms religion as & necessary out- 
come and a concomitant of the development of hu- 
man life. Thus evolution negatives the theories of 
the rationalists that regard religion as a benevolent 
or as à malevolent invention. (2) Evolution does 
not deny the part played by the great men (proph- 
ets) in this process of developing religious conscious- 
ness and views. (8) The rise and activity of these 
great men evolution can notaccount for. (4) In the 

history of Israel's religion, evolution 

Evolution has not explained and can not explain 
and Mon- how, from original (Kenite) Yirwinrsy, 
otheism. void of all moral content and all ori gi- 
nal ,"holiness? ( = “taboo” [*ko- 

desh”]) ascribed to the Deity, could have sprung the 
ethical monotheism of the Prophets and the idea of 
moral holiness (* kadosh ?). The power of origination 
vested in genius (prophecy) is thus not eliminated as 
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the main factor from the factors involved in the 
religious evolution of Israel. Babylonian influences 
(Delitzsch, “Babel und Bibel 7) did not, among the 
Babylonians themselves, develop the higher mono- 
theism. It is thus beyond the range of possibility 
that what failed of development among itsown orig- 
inators should have evolved into monotheism among 
the Israelites, unless Israel had a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive genius for monotheism. 'This power of origi- 
nating monotheistic ideals and transmuting other 
ideals into monotheistic concepts, a power which 


the Prophets had in a high degree, and which the 


nation also, as a whole, gradually displayed in the 
development of its national genius, is the one factor 
for which evolution can not account. This factor 
muy be rightly denominated “revelation.” (5) The 
evolution theory overthrows Renan’s dictum that 
monotheism is * the minimum of religion." None of 
the essential contentions of Judaism js vitally af- 
fected by the propositions of the evolution school. 
The philosophy of the Reform wing within Juda- 
ism, regarding Judaism as a growth, not a fixed 
quantity or a rigid law, and as still in’ the process 
of developing (tradition being its vital element), has 
even found corroboration in the theory of evolution. 
K. E. G. H. 


EVORA: City in Portugal, and the seat of the 
rabbi of the province of Alemtejo. When the 
bride-elect of Don Alfonso, the only son of King 
John IL, entered Evora (Nov. 97, 1490), the Jews of 
the city met her in solemn procession and presented 
her with gifts of cows, sheep, hens, etc. It was at 
Evora, in 1497, that King Manuel issued the de- 
cree commanding that all Jewish children under 
fourteen years of age should be forcibly taken from 
their parents on Easter Sunday and distributed in 
various parts of the country, to be educated in the 
Christian faith. In April, 1506, the synagogue was 
demolished by the populace. Many wealthy Mara- 
nos were living there when the institution of the 
Inquisition was solemnly proclaimed (Oct. 22, 1536). 
In 1542 it began its work in Evora, and one of the 
first to be brought to the stake was David Reubeni 
(see Auro Da FÉ ; INQUISITION). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 99, 131, 146, 227. 
D. M. K. 


EVREUX (Hebrew, N*3*« or NIN): Capital 
of the department of Eure, France. In the Middle 
Ages it was one of the centers of Jewish learning, 
and its scholars are quoted in the Tosafot on Bezah 
14b, 20b, 24b; on Kiddushin 27b, 39a et passim; on 
Sotah 22a et passim; and in the Kol Bo, Nos. 94, 114. 
The following rabbis are known to have lived at 
Evreux: Samuel ben Shneor (Zunz, “Z, G.” p. 
98, designates him erroneously "Samuel, son of R. 
Yom-Tob ”), called the * Prince of Evreux ” (* R. E. 
J." vi. 168); one of the most celebrated tosafists ; 
Moses of Evreux, brother of Samuel; author of 
the “Tosafot of Evreux”; his name is often abbre- 
viated to n^; Isaac of Evreux, often abbreviated 
to’ 4; Judah ben Shneor, or Judah the Elder, 
author of liturgic poems; Meir ben Shneor ; Sam- 
uel ben Judah; Nathan ben Jacob, father of 
Jacob ben Nathan, who in 1857 copied the five 
Megillot with the Targum for Moses ben Samuel. 
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ginLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 39-43; Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 438-441 et, seq.; Zunz, 
Z. G. pp. 38, 46; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 419. a K 
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WALD, FERDINAND CHRISTOPHER: 
Knelish clergy man; born near Bamberg, Davaria, 
1802: died in Norwood, London, Aug. 9, 1874; bap- 
tized at Basel when about 28 years of age; entered 
(1839) the service of the London Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel Among the Jews, by which he 
was sent (1881) to Tunis. 
among the Jews in North Africa till 1842, when he 
accompanied as chaplain Bishop Alexander to Jeru- 
«ilem, lere he remained till 1849, when ill health 
compelled him to return to London. He was largely 
instrumental in founding the Wanderers’ Home in 
London (1858), an asylum for doubting Jews and 
needy proselytes. In addition to reports on his mis- 
gionary labors in North Africa and Jerusalem, he 
published a German translation of 'Abodah Zarah 
(18506). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Roi Gesch. der Evangelischen. Juden- 
mission, i. 279-280 ; ii, 69-63, 216-217; Dict. Nat. Bioy. Sup- 


plement, ii., 8&8. 
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EWALD, GEORG HEINRICH AUGUST: 
Christian Biblical scholar; born at Góttingen Nov. 
16, 1808; died there May 4, 1875; educated at 
the University of Göttingen, where he studied 
philology and especially Oriental languages. He 
became private tutor in 1824 and professor at Gót- 
tingen in 1827. Being one of the ^ Göttingen 
Seven,” who in Nov., 1887, protested against the 
violation of the constitution by the king, Ernst 
August, he was removed from office. He was called 
to Tübingen in 1888, and returned to Göttingen in 
1848, and remained there till 1967. 

Ewald was an influence both through his works 
and through his personality ; and by his vast learning 
and genuine piety was eminently fitted to be an ex- 
pounder of the Old Testament. , 

Graeiz writes of him (^ Hist." v. 695) that whereas 
both the rationalists and the orthodox Christian the- 
ologians failed to arrive at a correct understanding 
of the sacred Scriptures of the Jews, Ewald, *a man 
of ehildlike mind, was the first to raise the veil, to 
comprehend the language of the Prophets and Psalm- 
ists, and to reveal the ancient history of the Jewish 
people in its true light." By his works “a new 
path was opened up for the comprehension of the 
Hebrew geniusand people." For him and his school 
the people of Israel was truly “the people of God,” 
and its history the history of true religion, though 
from the point of view he takes the last page of that 
history was written eighteen hundred years ago. 
Singularly enough, Ewald had only contempt for 
the people whom as the creators of the Old and the 
New Testment he glorified. 

His great appreciation of the work done by medi- 
eval Jewish scholars for Biblical exegesis and He- 
brew grammar and lexicography was shown by his 
publishing, in conjunction with Leopold Dukes, 
specimens of the writings of Saadia, Adonim b. 
Teonim, Judah ibn Kuraish, Menahem ben Saruk, 
Dunash b. Labrat, Judah Hayyuj, Jonah ibn 
Janah, Moses Gikatilla, Judah ibn Balaam, and 
others, under the title “Literar-Historische Mit- 
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theilungen über dic Aeltesten Hebrüischen Exegeten, 
Gramatiker, und Lexicographen,? Stuttgart, 1844. 

In the domain of Old Testament science, he ren- 
dered the most effective service. He published his 
first work, “Die Komposition der Genesis Kritisch 
Untersucht,” in 1829. His" Kritische Grammatik der 
IIebriüischen Sprache,” which first appeared in 1827, 
placed the science of Hebrew philology on à new 
basis. His other principal works are; “ Die Dichter 
des Alten Bundes," 1835-39; * Di» Propheten des Al- 
ten Bundes," 1840-41; the monumental “ Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel,” with the supplement “ Alter- 
thümer des Volkes Israel," 1849-48, which marks 
an epoch in the treatment of Israelitish history; 
“Jahrbücher der Biblisehen Wissenschaft," 1849- 
1865; and * Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, oder Theo- 
logie des Alten und Neuen Bundes," 1871-16. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie, vi. 498-442; T. 
Wilton Davies, Heinrich: Ewald, London, 1903. 
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EWALD, JOHANN LUDWIG: German ped- 
agogue and theologian, and advocate of the Jews; 
born at Hain-zur-Dreieich, grand duchy of Hesse, 
Sept. 16, 1747; died at Carlsruhe March 19, 1822. 
He held various positions as preacher and professor, 
and toward the end of his life was counselor to the 
government of Baden. As such he took great inter- 
est in the affairs of the Jews, which, after the Con- 
gress of Vienna, occupied the attention of German 
statesmen. He also wrote two pamphlets in de- 
fense of the Jews and in refutation of the hostile 
works written by Fries and Rühs: “Ideen über die 
Nothige Organisation der Israeliten in Christlichen 
Staaten" (Carlsruhe and Baden, 1816) and * Einige 
Fragen und Noch Mehr Unliugbare Wahrheiten, 
Juden- und Menschennatur, Juden- und Menschen- 
bildung Betreffend ” (Carlsruhe, 1820). He argued 
that the Jews were not worse than others, that their 
shortcomings were the result of pezsecution, and that 
no one had a right to expect them toimprove until 
they had been given equal rights with other citizens. 
He further pointed out that since the restricted 
emancipation which the grand duchy of Baden had 
conceded in 1809 the condition of the Jews had 
shown marked improvement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie; Jost, Neuere 
Gesch. der Israeliten, i. 61 et seq., 193; Gratz, Gesch. xi. 345 
et seq. 
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EWE. See SHEEP. 


EWER, LEOPOLD: German physician; born 
Jan. 4, 1849, at Anklam, Pomerania. He studied 
from 1868 to 1873 at the University of Berlin (M.D. 
1878). During the Franco-Prussian war he was as- 
sistant surgeon at the military hospitals at Berlin 
and Carlsruhe. In 1874 he began to practise in Ber- 
lin, where he soon became a specialist for massage 
and orthopedia. 

Ewer has taken an active part in the political life 
of the German capital and in the religious develop- 
ment of the Jewish congregation of Berlin (1883, 
1886). He is the author of: * Heinrich von Rant- 
zau’s Buch tiber die Erhaltung der Gesundheit, ” 
1891; “Kursus der Massage mit Einschluss der Heil- 
gymnastik,” 1891; 2d ed., 1901; “ Leibesübungen und 
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Wettkämpfe im Alten Griechenland prc 
1896; "Indikationen und Technik der Bauchmas- 
sage," 1901; “Der Dau des Menschlichen Körpers, 
für Masseurs Bearbeitet," 1901; 
Aerzte und Studirende,” 1901. He has also contrib- 
uted many articles to medical and pedagogical jour- 
nals. 


: BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Unterweger, in VOU Cee für Gesund- 
heitspilege, Gratz, Austria, Feb. 1, 
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EXCHANGE, BILLS OF: Instruments, gen- 
erally in duplicate, ordering persons to pay money 
in distant parts. According to Hallam (“Europe 
in the Middle Ages,” iii. 889), Jews were the first to 
issue orders of this kind addressed to particular per- 
sons. An instance as early as 1188 is given in Cap- 
many's “Memorias Historicas Sobre la Marina y 
Comercio de Barcelona” (i. 297). In 1181 Isaac of 
Rochester, Isaac of Russia, and Isaac of Deverley 
were accused of having “exchanged ” (^ cambivisse ”) 
in Southampton (see Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin 
England," p. 78). It is not clear how this could 
have formed a subject of offense to the royal treas- 
ury, but it makes it probable that the Jews of one 
country issued demand notes on those of another, the 
countries in this case being Russia and England. The 
practise appears to have begun among the Arab 
traders of the Levant in the eighth century, and from 
them passed to the Italian traders who followed the 
Crusades (Grasshoff, “Die Suftaga der Araber," 
1901) It was also taken up by the Christians of 
Aragon from the Arabs of Andalusia, possibly by the 
intermediacy of the Jews during the course of the 
twelfth century, but there is little evidence that its 
further development was duetothe Jews. No Jew- 
ish names occur in the Marseilles list of drawers of 
bills given by Schaube in “Jahrbücher für National- 
ókonomie und Statistik " (1895), among those at- 
tached to the bills sent to the fair of Y pres in the 
thirteenth century, in the list given by Marez in 
" Mémoires Couronnés de l'Académie Royale de 
Belgique” (1901), or in the long list of drafts drawn 
by St. Louis on Italian merchants which is given 
by Schaube in the “Jahrbücher” for 1898. Fora 
Jewish form of bill of exchange see “Berliner Fest- 
schrift," 1903, pp. 103-109. 

A. : J. 


EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS (*Scaccarium 
Judaeorum" or “Thesauraria Judxorum”): A divi- 
sion of the Court of Exchequer in England (1200-90) 
in Which the taxes and the law-cases of the Jews 
were recorded and regulated. It appears to have 
arisen out of the estate left by AARON OF LINCOLN, 
which needed a treasurer and clerk to look after it, 
so that a separate * Aaron’s Exchequer” was con- 
stituted. The riots following Richard I.'s accession 
showed the danger such property was liable to if no 
record was kept of the debts owing to the Jews. 
Accordingly Richard in 1194 ordered that duplicates 
should be taken of all Jewish debts and kept in this 
or in other central repositories. It was soon after- 
ward found necessary to have a center for the whole 
of the Jewish business, and this was attached to 
the Exchequer of Westminster and called the “ Ex- 
chequer of the Jews.” The first recorded mention 
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of this is in 1200, when four “justices of the Jews 

are named, two of them being Jews, Benjamin 
de Talemunt and Joseph Aaron. These justices 
had the status of barons of the Exchequer, and 
were under the treasurer and chief justice. They 
were assisted by a clerk and escheator; Jews might. 
hold these oflices, but, excepting the two mentioned 
The 
justices were aided in their deliberations by the 
presbyter or chief rabbi, who doubtless assisted 
them in deciding questions of Jewish law which 
may have come before them (see PRESBYTER). 

The Exchequer of the Jews dealt with the law- 

ases arising between Jews and Christians, mainly 
with. reference to the debts due the 
former. It claimed exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in these matters, but many excep- 
tions occurred. In 1250, pleas of disseizin of ten- 
ements in the city of London were handed over to 
the mayor's court, and at times cases of this kind 
were brought before the ordinary justices in cyre or 
the hundred-court. It was before this court of the 
Jewish Exchequer that in 1257 the trial of Chief 
Rabbi Elyas of London took place. Morcover, the 
court assessed the contributions of the Jews to the 
royal treasury in reliefs (comprising one-third of 
the estate of a deceased Jew), escheats (forfeited to 
the king for capital offenses), fines (for licenses and 
concessions), and tallages, or general taxes applied 
for arbitrarily by the king (see TALLAGE). 

In connection with the tallage, the justices period- 
ically ordered a “scrutiny” of the lists of the debts 
contained in the archa or chest in which Jewish chiro- 
graphsand starrs were preserved. The chests them- 
selves, or more frequently lists of the debts contained 
in them, weresent up for “scrutiny ” to Westminster, 


Functions. 


where the justices would report to the king as to the 


capability of the Jewry to bear further tallage. In 
the middle of the thirteenth century the number 
of such archie was reduced to twenty-five (see 
ARCHA). Arrears of tallage were continually ap- 
plied for, and if not paid the Jew's wife and chil- 
dren were often imprisoned as hostages, or he him- 
self was sent to the Tower and his lands and chattels 
were distrained.. 

The Exchequer of the Jews was one of the means 
which enabled the kings to bring pressure upon the 
lesser baronage, who thetefara claimed in 1251 the 
right to elect one of the justices of the Jews. These 
were at first men of some distinction, like Hugh 
Bigod, Philip Basset, and Henry de Bath. During the 
early reign of Henry III. the justices were mainly ap- 
pointed by Hubert de Burgh, but later on they were 
creatures of the king’s favorites, as in the case of 
Robert Passelewe. During Edward I.’srule justices 
held their posts fora very short time, and in 1272 
and 1287 they were dismissed for corruption, hand- 
some presents having been made to them, nominally 
for the use of the king, in order to expedite the legal 
proceedings. The court did not survive the expul- 
sion, though cases with references to the debts of 
the Jews occurred in the year-books up to the reign 
of Edward II. 

The deeds entered in the Jewish Exchequer were 
mainly the chirographs recording and the starrs an- 
nulling indebtedness to the Jews. It has been sug- 
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gested that the notorious Star Chamber receiv ed its 
name from being the depository for the latter class 
ofdeeds. The tax-lists for the tallages 

Deeds and were made out by the Jewish assist- 
Cases. ants of the Exchequer, who were ac- 
quainted with the financial condition 

of each Jew on the list; many of these lists still 
exist, Various pleas entered by Jew or Christian 
dealt with the rate of interest, its lapse during the 
minority of an heir, the alleged forgeries of chiro- 
graphs, and the like, and were recorded on the plea- 
rolls of the Exchequer. The more important of 
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tlie Hebrew terms used in this connection and for a 
clear exposition of the historical development and 
of the ethical significance of this institution see 
ANATUEMA and BAN. 

Although developed from the Biblical ban, ex- 
communication, as employed by the Rabbis during 
Talmudic times and during the Middle Ages, is 
really a rabbinic institution, its object being to pre- 
serve the solidarity of the nation and strengthen the . 
authority of the Synagogue by enforcing obedience 
to its mandates. Still, the legal instinct of the 
Rabbis here, as elsewhere, made it impossible for 
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BETWEEN ISAAC OF NORTHAMPTON AND DAME MARGARET DE HUC, 12i6. 


(Inthe Record Office, London.) 


these have recently been jointly published by the 
Selden Society and the Jewish Historical Society of 
England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Madox. History of the Exchequer, i. 221- 
259, London, 1769; Gross, Exchequer of the Jews of Eng- 
land in the Middle Ayes. in Papers of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exposition, 1888, pp. 170-230; Select Pleas, Starrs, 
and Records of the Jewish E.cchequer, ed. J. M. Rigs, 1902. 


EXCOMMUNICATION (Hebrew, “niddui,” 
“herem”): The highest ecclesiastical censure, the 
exclusion of a person from the religious community, 
which among the Jews meant a pr actical prohibition 
of all intercourse with society. For the etymology of 


such an arbitrary institution to become dangerous, 

and a whole system of laws was gradually devel- 
oped, by means of which this power was hedged in 
and controlled, so that it practically became one of 
the modes of legal punishment by the court. While 


it did not entirely lose its arbitrary character, since . 
individuals were allowed to pronounce the ban of 


exeommunication on particular occasions, it became 
chiefly a legal measure resorted to by a judicial 
court for certain prescribed offenses. 

The Talmud speaks of twenty- four offenses pun- 
iq di by excommunication (Ber. 19a; Yer. M. K. 


i. 1), a round number which is not to be taken lit- 
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erally, Laterauthorities enumerate the twenty-four 
as follows: (1) insulting a learned man, even after 
his death; (2) insulting a messenger of the court; 
(3) calling an Israelite “slave”; (4) refusing to ap- 
pear before the court at the appointed 
Causes of time; (5) dealing lightly with any of 
Excommu- the rabbinic or Mosaic precepts; (6) 
nication. refusing to abide by the decision of 
the court; (7) keeping in one's posses- 
sion an animal or an object that may prove injuri- 
ous to others, such as a savage dog or a broken lad- 
der; (8) selling one'sreal estate toa non-Jew without 
assuming the responsibility for any injury that the 
non-Jew may cause his neighbors; (9) testifying 
against one’s Jewish neighbor ina non-Jewish court, 
through which the Jew is involved ina loss of money 
to which he would not have been condemned by 
a Jewish court; (10) appropriation by a priest 
whose business is the selling of meat, of the priestly 
portions of all the animals for himself; (11) violating 
the second day of a holiday, even though its observ- 
ance is only a custom (“minhag”); (12) performing 
work on the afternoon of the day preceding Passover; 
(18) taking the name of God in vain; (14) causing 
others to profane the name of God (“hillul ha- 
shem ”); (15) causing others to eat holy meat out- 
side of Jerusalem; (16) making calculations for the 
calendar, and establishing festivals accordingly, out- 
side of Palestine; (17) putting a stumbling-block in 
the way of the blind, that is to say, tempting one to 
sin; (18) preventing the community from perform- 
ing somereligious act; (19) selling forbidden (* terc- 
fah ") meatas permitted meat (*kasher "); (20) omis- 
sion by a “shohet” (ritual slaughterer) to show his 
knife to the rabbi for examination; (21) self-abuse; 
(22) engaging in business intercourse with one's di- 
vorced wife; (28) being made the subject of scandal 
(in the case of a rabbi); (24) excommunicating one 
unjustly (Maimonides, “Yad,” Talmud Torah, vi. 
14; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 334, 48). 

While excommunication was pronounced by the 
court and was considered a legal act, the procedure 
was not so formal or so rigorous as in other judicial 
cases. Circumstantial and hearsay evidence and 
even incompetent witnesses were admitted, thus 

preserving the arbitrariness of the 
Procedure. character of the procedure (Yoreh 
De‘ah, /.c., Isserles’ gloss). This char- 
acteristic was still further emphasized in the oc- 
casional excommunications which were inflicted by 
individuals. These might be indefinite—as when a 
man laid the ban upon any one who possessed articles 
stolen from him (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
71, 7) or upon any one who knew of the circum- 
stances of a case in which he was involved and did 
not come to court to testify (zb. 28, 2)—or definite, 
upon a particular person, as when a learned man ex- 
communicated one who insulted him (M. K. 17a), 
or when a master excommunicated a pupil who 
decided a law in his presence (Shab. 19a) or asked him 
ridiculous questions (Men. 87a). Some authorities 
are of the opinion that a creditor, even though not 
à scholar, might excommunicate his debtor who re- 
fused to pay his debt (notes to Asheri, M. K. iii. 10; 
Yoreh De‘ah, 7.c. 46). 
The “niddui” was usually imposed for a period 
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of seven days (in Palestine thirty days). If it was 
inflicted on account of money matters, the offender 
was first publicly warned (“hatra’ah”) three times, 
on Monday, Thursday, and Monday successively, at 
the regular service in the synagogue. During the 
period of niddui, no one except the members of his 
immediate household was permitted to associate 
with the offender, or to sit within four cubits of 

him, or to eat in his company. He 


The was expected to go into mourning 
Niddui. and to refrain from bathing, cutting 


his hair, and wearing shoes, and he 
had to observe all the laws that pertained to a 
mourner. He could not be counted in the number 
necessary for the performance of a public religious 
function. If he died, a stone was placed on his 
hearse, and the relatives were not obliged to ob- 
serve the ceremonies customary at the death of a 
kinsman, such as the tearing of garments, etc. It 
was in the power of the court to lessen or increase 
the severity of the niddui. The court might even 
reduce or increase the number of days, forbid all in- 
tercourse with the offender, and exclude his children 
from the schools and his wife from the synagogue, 
until he became humbled and willing to repent and 
obey the court’s mandates. The apprehension that 
the offender might leave the Jewish fold on account 
of the severity of the excommunication did not pre- 
vent the court from adding rigor to its punishments 
so as to maintain its dignity and authority (Yo- 
reh De'ah, 384, 1, Isserles’ gloss; compare Ture 
Zahab and Pithe Teshubah, ad Zoc.). 

If the offense was in reference to monetary mat- 
ters, or if the punishment was inflicted by an indi- 
vidual, the laws were more lenient, the chief pun- 
ishment being that men might not associate with the 
offender. At the expiration of the period the ban 
was raised by the court. If, however, the excom- 
municate showed no sign of penitence or remorse, 
the niddui might be renewed once and again, and 
finally the “herem,” the most rigorous form of ex- 
communication, might be pronounced. This ex- 
tended for an indefinite period, and no one was per- 

mitted to teach the offender or work 
ThelHerem. for him, or benefit him in any way, 

except when he was in need of the 
bare necessities of life. 

A milder form than either niddui or herem was 
the “nezifah.” When a prominent person, such as 
the nasi or another learned man, rebuked one with 
the words, “How insolent this man is!” the latter 
was required to consider himself excommunicated 
for one day (in Palestine for seven days). During 
this time he dared not appear before him whom he 
had displeased. He had to retire to his house, speak 
little, refrain from business and pleasure, and mani- 
fest his regret and remorse. He was not required, 
however, to separate himself from society, nor was he 
obliged to apologize to the man whom he had in- 
sulted; for his conduct on the day of 
nezifah was sufficient apology (M. K. 
16a; Yoreh De‘ah, 334, 14). But when 
a scholar or prominent man actually 
pronounced the formal niddui on one who had 
slighted him, all the laws of niddui applied. This 
procedure was, however, much discouraged by the 
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sages, So that it was a matter of proper pride for 
4 rabbi to be able to say that he had never pro- 
nounced the ban of excommunication (M. K. 172). 
Maimonides concludes with these words the chapter 
on the laws of excommunication: 

“ Although the power is given to the scholar to excommuni- 
cate a man who has slighted him, it is not praiseworthy for him 
to employ this means too frequently. He should rather shut his 
ears to the words of the ignorant and pay no attention to them, 
as Solomon, in his wisdom, said, * Also take no heed unto all 
words that are spoken’ (Eccl. vii. 21). This was the custom of 
the early pious men, who would not answer when they heard 
themselves insulted, but would forgive the insolent. . . . But 
this humility should be practised only when the insult oc- 
curs in private; When the scholar is publicly insulted, he 
dares not forgive; and if he forgive he should be punished, for 
then it is an insult to the Torah that he must revenge until the 
offender humbly apologizes ” (* Yad,” Talmud Torah, vii. 13). 


See Acosta, URIEL; SPINOZA, BARUCH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Bann; Duschak, 
Strafrecht, Vienna, 1869; Mandl, Der Bann, Brunn, 1898 ; 
Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, Philadelphia, 

1896; J. Wiesner, Der Bann in Seiner Geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung auf dem Boden des Judenthums, 1869. 
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EXECUTION: Carrying into effect the decision 
ofa court. The word also denotes the writ entrust- 
ing some officer of the law with the duty of 
carrying the judgment into effect. For the manner 
of carrying out a criminal sentence see CAPITAL PUN- 
ISIMENT and STRIPES. The present article treats 
of the enforcement of judgments in civil cases; 
another part of the subject (dealing with cases in 
which the judgment is satisfied by a seizure of land) 
is treated under APPRAISEMENT. See also BANK- 
ruprcy; FOREIGN ATTACHMENT; GARNISHMENT. 

In the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, the course 
of procedure isas follows: After judgment has been 
rendered for a debt, if the defendant is in the same 

town or within a short distance, no 

Delay of steps are taken to seize his property 

Execution. until he has been notified, so that he 

may have an opportunity to apply for 
anew trial. When the time for “opening the judg- 
ment” has expired, the court waits until another 
Monday, Thursday, and Monday have elapsed. On 
further default the court makes out a writ, known 
as *petihah ” (lit. “opening ”), by which the lesser 
ban is pronounced against the debtor for ninety days. 
On further default the court makes out a writ for 
seizure of the debtor’s property —“ adrakta "—and re- 
leases him from the ban; but if the debtor is within 
one (or two) day’s journey, this is not done before 
a messenger has warned him. A man’s property is 
but a surety for him (B. B. 174a), and the surety 
should not be the first attached. The ninety days 
are given (B. K. 112b) on the assumption that for 
thirty days the defendant will seek a loan, that in 
the next thirty days he will endeavor to sell the 
property, and that, if it be sold, the purchaser will 
need the last thirty days to secure the purchase- 
money. When the judgment is not for money, but 
for the restitution of goods, or for the recovery of 
land, the delay of ninety days is inadmissible. 

The adrakta as to “free property” (lands of the 
Forms defendant not sold or encumbered) is 

of Writ, Vatten thus: ^A B was adjudged to 

' owe [a named sum] to C D, and not 
having paid voluntarily, we have written out this 
execution on his field described as follows" (then 
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follow theappraisement and advertisement, as shown 
under APPRAISEMENT); whereupon the bond, if such 
has been the basis of the proceedings, is torn up. 

If the debtor hasseveral parcels of the same class 
of property, the choice as to which of them shall be 
“extended” to the creditor at an appraisement lies 
with him, not with the creditor (Hoshen Mishpat, 
102, 2). 

When no free property can be found the adrakta 
is written thus: “A B was found to be in debt 
to C D by reason of a bond in the latter’s hands. 
As A B did not pay voluntarily, and as we have 
not found any free property of his, and have al- 
ready torn up the bond held by C D, and have 
given to said C D the power to search and seek out 
and lay hands on all property of À B that he can 
find, including all lands which A B has sold from 
[a named time] on, said C D has power to levy his 
claim on such property." A solemn oath is exacted 
from the creditor, following Ketubot 87a and She- 
bu'ot 45b, that he has not otherwise collected, nor 
released, nor sold his demand, in whole or in part; 
and, under a later institution, the debtor is called 
upon to take a rabbinical oath that he has no means 
of payment. So far the Hoshen Mishpat, following 
a variant reading in the Talmud (B. B. 169a), has been 
followed. But in the reading used by Maimonides 
(“Yad,” Malweh, xxii.), and followed in printed 
editions of the Talmud, the “tirpa” (tearing away) 
document comes first, and the adrakta afterward, 
the latter reciting the tearing up of the former. 

The *iggeret shuma ” (letter of appraisement), by 


-which the land is turned over to the creditor or toa 


purchaser at execution, recites the tearing up of the 
last preceding document. 

The debtor can avoid the pronouncement of the 
ban and other proceedings by coming forward and 
surrendering all his property, taking out only his 
exemptions. But under an institution of the Geo- 
nim he can be compelled to take a solemn oath to 
the effect that he has nothing beyond the property 
exempted, that he has nothing concealed in the 
hands of others, and that he has not given anything 
away with the understanding that it will be returned 


to him; and he takes an oath that he will apply his. 


future earnings, beyond his simple wants, to the dis- 
charge of the debt (Hoshen Mishpat, 91). The cred- 
itor has also the right to demand the proclamation 
of the ban against all who know, and do not inform 
him, of any assets belonging to the 

Case of debtor (for instance, money in the 
Insolvent hands of Gentiles; db. 100, 1, on ge- 
Debtor. onic authority). When the debtor is 
known to be poor and honest, and the 

judge has good reason to believe that the creditor 
wishes to humiliate him, or to bring pressure to bear 
upon him to make him surrender his wife’s property 
or borrow the money at heavy interest from Gen- 
tiles, the court should not exact the oath (70. 99, 4). 
In passing from the stay of judgment to levies on 
land the writer has followed the Talmud and the 
codes. But in practise a judgment was ordinarily 
satisfied with very little formality out of the debtor's 
goods and chattels, moneys and bonds, and this 
before levying either on “free” or on “subject” 


| lands. Money found by the messenger of the court 
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Exilarch 


would be turned over at once to the creditor toward 
payment of the judgment; goods would be sold 
without appraisement and the proceeds applied in 
like manner. Under the older law a man condemned 
for tort might insist that the creditor after judgment 
should pay himself out of the debtor's lands; for 
the Torah says, * With the best of his vineyard . . . 
he shall make restitution.” Butin the later practise, 
and for ordinary debts, the lender may refuse to 
levy on lands at all, preferring to wait till the debtor 
should find the money (čb. 101, 4). Bonds for the 
payment of money may be taken in execution, but 
they are not sold; they are appraised according to 
the solvency of the obligors and according to the 
character of their lands, and turned over to the 
creditor at such appraisement (čb. 5, based only on 
authorities later than the Talmud). 

'The presumption prevails that all goods found on 
the debtor's premises are his. But when third par- 
ties claim them against the execution creditor, this 
presumption can beovercome by witnesses, but only 
when the goods are of the kind it is customary to 
lend or hire. When the debtor is a factor engaged 
in selling goods such as are found on his premises, 
there is no longer a presumption that the goods are 
his (20. 99, 9; no mode of trial of the right of prop- 
erty in the goods is indicated). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 97-105 ; 

Maimonides, Vad, Alalwel ; Bloch, Civil-Process Ordnung, 

he ENO I ume Judah ber Barzilai, Sefer ha- 


8. S. L. N. D. 


EXECUTORS. See WILL. 
EXETER: County-seat of Devon, England. 


The first Jew mentioned as living in Exeter, about ` 
1181, paid a fine of 10 marks for the king to take 


charge of his bonds. A number of Jews are men- 
tioned as paying 10 per cent of the debts recovered 
through the law courts at the beginning of the reign 
of King John; one of these, named “ Deulecresse le 
Eveske,” appears to have lent money to the Priory 
of St. Nicholasin Exeter. During the latter part of 
the thirteenth century Exeter was one of the cities 
in which an archa was kept, with two Christian 
 chirographers and two Jews. In 1275 the Jewish 
chirographers were accused of having forged a char- 
-ter, but were acquitted. At the expulsion the king 
seized all the debts still owing to the Jews of Exe- 
ter, Who numbered about thirty-nine families, and 
who were creditors to the amount of £1,058 4s. 2d., 
and 542 quarters of corn worth £180 138s. 4d. A 
small community arose toward the end of the 
eighteenth century. It still exists, and worships 
in the synagogue in St. Mary Arches, which was 
founded in 1762. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 73, 
240, 376 ; Select Pleas of the Jewish Exchequer, ed. Rigg, 
pp. 83-84; B. L. Abrahams, in Transactions of the Jewish 


Historical Society of England, ii. 91; M. Margoliouth, Jews 
of Great Britain, iii. 139—140. j 


EXILARCH (Aramaic, ands ww; Hebrew, 
303 UN? or m5: wei: see Hul. 92a, et at.) : Title 
given to the head of the Babylonian Jews, who, 
from the time of the Babylonian exile, were desig- 
nated by the term * golah” (see Jer. xxviii. 6, xxix. 
1; Ezek. passim) or “galut” (Jer. xxix. 22). The 
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chief of the golah or prince of the exiles held a 
position of honor which, recognized by the state, 
carried with it certain definite prerogatives, and 
was hereditary in a family that traced its descent 
from the royal Davidic house. The origin of 
this dignity is not known. The first historical doc- 
uments referring to it date from the time when 
Babylon was part of the Parthian empire, and it was 
preserved uninterruptedly during the rule of the 
Sassanids, as well as for several centuries under 
the Arabs. 

A chronicle of about the year 800—the Seder 
‘Olam Zuta—fills up the gaps in the early history of 
the exilarch by constructing an account according 
to which the first exilarch was no less a person than 
Jehoiachin, the last king but one of the house of 
David, whom the exilarchs regarded as their an- 
cestor. The captive king’s advancement at Evil- 
merodach’s court—that curious incident of the 
Babylonian exile with which the narrative of the 
Second Book of Kings closes (II Kings xxv. 27)— 
was apparently regarded by the author of the Seder 
*Olam Zuta as the origin of the exilarchate. Even 

without any authentic genealogical 

Traced to tree of the family of the exilarchs, it 
Jehoiachin. could not have been difficult to find a 
genealogical connection between them 

and King Jehoiachin, since a list including gen- 
erations of the descendants of the king is given 
in I Chron. iii. 17 et seg. A commentary to Chroni- 
cles (ed. Kirchheim, p. 16) dating from the school 
of Saadia quotes Judah ibn Kuraish to the effect 
that the genealogical list of the descendants of David 
was.added to the book at the end of the period of 


. the Second Temple, a view which was shared by the 
author of the list of exilarchs in Seder ‘Olam Zuta. 


This list has been synchronistically connected with 
the history of the Second Temple, Shechaniah being 
mentioned as having lived at the time of the Tem- 
ple’s destruction. The following are enumerated 
as his predecessors in office: Salathiel, Zerubbabel, 
Meshullam, Hananiah, Berechiah, Hasadiah, Jesaiah, 
Obadiah, and Shemaiah, all of which names are also 
found in I Chron. iii. (compare the list with the vari- 
ants given by Lazarus in Briill’s “Jahrb.” 1890, p. 
171) The names of the next two prehistoric exil- 
archs—if that term may be used—Hezekiah and 
Akkub, are also found at the end of the Davidic 
list in Chronicles. Then follows Nahum, with whom 
the authentic portion of the list probably begins, 
aud who may, perhaps, be assigned to the time of 
the Hadrianie persecution (135), the period in which 
are found the first allusions in traditional literature 

to the existence of the exilarchic dignity. 
In the account referring to the attempt of a Pales- 
tinian teacher of the Law, Hananiah, nephew of 
Joshua b. Hananiah, to render the 


First Babylonian Jews independent of tho 
Historic Palestinian authorities, a certain Ahi- 
Mention. jah is mentioned as the temporal head 


of the former, probably, therefore, as 
exilarch (Ber. 68a, b), while another source substi- 
tutes the name “Nehunyon” for “Ahijah” (Yer. 
Sanh. 19a). It is not improbable that this person 
is identical with the Nahum mentioned in the list 
(Lazarus, /.e. p. 65). The danger threatening the 
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Palestinian authority was fortunately averted; and 
about the same time R. Nathan, a member of the 
house of exilarchs, came to Palestine, and by virtue 
of his scholarship was soon classed among the fore- 
most tannaim of the post-Hadrianic time. His 
Davidic origin suggested to R. Meir the plan of 
making the Babylonian scholar “nasi” (prince) in 
place of the Hillelite Simon b. Gamaliel. But the 
conspiracy against the latter failed (Hor. 18b). R. 
Nathan was subsequently among the confidants of 
the patriarchal house, and in intimate relations with 
Simon b. Gamalicl’s son Judah I. R. Meir's at- 
tempt, however, seems to have led Judah I. to fear 
that the Babylonian exilarch might come to Pales- 
tine to claim the office from Hillel’s descendant. 
He discussed the subject with the Babylonian scholar 
Hiyya, a prominent member of his school (Hor. 11b), 
saying that he would pay due honor to the exilarch 
should the latter come, but that he would not re- 
nounce the office of nasi in his favor (Yer. Kil. 92b). 
When the body of the exilarch Huna, who was the 
first incumbent of that oflice explicitly mentioned 
as such in Talmudic literature, was brought to Pal- 
estine during the time of Judah I., Hiyya drew upon 
himself Judah’s deep resentment by announcing the 
fact to him with the words “Huna is here” (Yer. 
Kil 39b). A tannaitic exposition of Gen. xlix, 10 
(Sanh. 5a) which contrasts the Babylonian exilarchs, 
ruling by force, with Hillel’s descendants, teaching 
in publie, evidently intends to cast a reflection on 
the former. But Judah I. had to listen at his own 
table to the statement of the youthful sons of the 
above-mentioned Hiyya, in reference to the same 
tannaitic exposition, that ^the Messiah can not ap- 
pear until the exilarchate at Babylon and the patri- 
archate at Jerusalem shall have ceased ? (Sanh. 388). 
Huna, the contemporary of Judah I., is not men- 
tioned in the list of exilarchs in the Seder ‘Olam 
Zuta, according to which Nahum was followed by 
his brother Johanan; then came Jo- 
Succession hanan's son Shaphat (these names also 
of are found among the Davidians in I 
Exilarchs. Chron. iii. 22, 24), who was succeeded 
by Anan (comp. * Anani," I Chron. iii. 
94), From the standpoint of chronology the identi- 
fication of Anan with the Huna of the Talmud ac- 
count is not to be doubted; for at the time of his 
successor, Nathan 'Ukban, occurred the fall of the 
Arsacids and the founding of the Sassanid dynasty 
(226 c.x.), which is noted as follows in Seder ‘Olam 
Zuta: “In the year 166 [c. 284 c. x. ] after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple the Persians advanced upon the 
Romans” (on the historical value of this statement 
sce Lazarus, Lc. p. 83). Nathan ‘Ukban, however, 
who is none other than Mar ‘Ukban, the contempo- 
rary of Rab and Samuel, also occupied a prominent 
position among the scholars of Babylon (see Bacher, 
* Ag. Bab. Amor." pp. 34-86) and, according to 
Sherira Gaon (who quotes Shab. 55a), was also exil- 
arch. As ‘Ukban’s successor is mentioned in the list 
his son Huna (Huna IL), whose chief advisers were 
Rab (d.947) and Samuel (d. 254), and in whose time 
Papa b. Nazor destroyed Nehardea. Huna's son and 
successor, Nathan, whose chief advisers were Judah 
b. Ezekiel (d. 299) and Shesheth, was called, like his 
grandfather, * Mar ‘Ukban,” and it is he, the second 
V.—19 
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exilarch of this name, whose curious correspondence 


with Eleazar b. Pedat is referred to in the Talmud 


(Git. 7a; see Bacher, l.e. p. 72; idem, “Ag. Pal. 
Amor.” i. 9). He was succeeded by his brother 
(not his son, as stated in Seder ‘Olam Zuta); his 
The “exilarch Nehe- 
miah” is also mentioned in the Talmud (B. M. 
91b); he is identical with " Rabbanu Nehemiah,” 
and he and his brother “Rabbanu ‘Ukban” (Mar 
‘Ukban II.) are several times mentioned in the Tal- 
mud as sons of Rab’s daughter (hence Huna II. was 
Rab’s son-in-law) and members of the house of the 
exilarchs (Hul. 92a; B. B. 51b). 

According to Seder ‘Olam Zuta, in Nehemiah’s 
time, the 245th year (818 C.E.) after the destruction 
of the Temple, there took place a great religious 
persecution by the Persians, of which, however, 
no details are known. Nehemiah was succeeded 
by his son Mar ‘Ukban (III.), whose chief advisers 
were Rabbah b. Nahmani (d. 893) and Adda. He is 
mentioned as “‘Ukban b. Nehemiah, resh galuta,” 
in the Talmud (Shab. 56b; B. B. 552). This Mar 
‘Ukban, the third exilarch of that name, was also 
called * Nathan," as were the first two, and has been 
made the hero of a legend under the name of 
“Nathan di Zizuta” (see Shab. 56b). The conquest 
of Armenia (337) by Sapor II. is mentioned in the 
chronicle as a historical event occurring during the 
time of Mar ‘Ukban III. He was succeeded by his 
brother Huna Mar Huna II., whose 
chief advisers were Abaye (d. 398) 
and Raba; then followed Mar ‘Uk- 
ban's son Abba, whose chief advisers 
were Raba (d. 352) and Rabina. During Abba’s time 
King Sapor conquered Nisibis. The designation of 
a certain Isaac as resh galuta in the time of Abaye 
and Raba (Yeb. 115b) is due to a clerical error (see 
Briill’s “Jahrb.” vii. 115). Abba was succeeded first 
by his son Nathan and then by another son, Mar Ka- 
hana. The latter’s son Huna is then mentioned as 
successor, being the fourth exilarch of that name; 
he died in 441, according to a trustworthy source, 
the “Seder Tannaim wa-Amoraim.” Hence he was 
a contemporary of Ashi, the great master of Sura, 
who died in 497. In the Talmud, however, Huna. 
b. Nathan is mentioned as Ashi's contemporary, 
and according to Sherira it was he who was Mar 
Kahana's successor, a statement which is also con- 
firmed by the Talmud (Zeb. 192). The statement of 
Seder ‘Olam Zuta ought perhaps to be emended, 
since Huna was probably not the son of Mar Kahana, 
but the son of the latter's elder brother Nathan. 

Huna was succeeded by his brother Mar Zutra, 
whose chief adviser was Ahai of Diphti, the same 
who was defeated in 455 by Ashi's son Tabyomi 
(Mar) at the election for director of the school of 
Sura. Mar Zutra was succeeded by his son Ka- 
hana (Kahana IL.), whose chief adviser was Rabina, 
the editor of the Babylonian Talmud (d. 499). Then 
followed two exilarchs by the same name: another 
son of Mar Zutra, Huna V., and a grandson of Mar 
Zutra, Huna VI., the son of Kahana. Huna V. fell 
a victim to the persecutions under King Peroz 
(Firuz), being executed, according to Sherira, in 
470; Huna VI. was not installed in office until some 
time later, the exilarchate being vacant during the 
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persecutions under Peroz; he died in 508 (She- 


rira) The Seder ‘Olam Zuta connects with the birth 
of his son Mar Zutra the legend that 

Per- is elsewhere told in connection with 
secutions  Bostanai's birth. Mar Zutra, who 
Under came into oflice at the age of fif- 
Peroz and teen, took advantage of the confusion 
Kobad. into which Mazdak's communistic at- 


tempts had plunged Persia, to obtain 
by force of arms for a short time a sort of polit- 
ical independence for the Jews of Babylon. King 
Kobad, however, punished him by crucifying him 
on the bridge of Mahuza (c. 520). A son was born 
to him on the day of his death, who was also named 
“Mar Zutra." The latter did not attain to the oftice 
of exilarch, but went to Palestine, where he became 
head of the Academy of Tiberias, under the title of 
“ Resh Pirka” (’Apyxidepenizyc), several generations of 
his descendants succeeding him in this office. After 
Mar Zutra’s death the exilarchate of Babylon re- 
mained unocupied forsome time. Mar Ahunailived 


in the period succeeding Mar Zutra II, but for more 
than thirty years after the catastrophe he did not 


dare to appear in public, and it is not known 
whether even then (c. 550) he really acted as ex- 
ilarch. At any rate the chain of succession of those 
who inherited the office was not broken. Thenames 
of Kafnai and his son Haninai, who were exilarchs 
in the second half of the sixth century, have been 
preserved. Haninai’s posthumous son Bostanai was 
the first of the exilarchs under Arabic rule. 
Bostanai was the ancestor of the exilarchs who 
were in office from the time when the Persian em- 
pire was conquered by the Arabs, in 642, down to the 
eleventh century. Through him the splendor of 
the office was renewed and its political position 
made secure, His tomb in Pumbedita was a place 
of worship as late as the twelfth century, according 
to Benjamin of Tudela. Not much is known re- 
garding Bostanai’s successors down to the time of 
Saadia except their names; even the name of Bos- 
tanai's son is not known, The list of the exilarchs 
down to the end of the ninth century is given as 
follows in an old document (Neubauer, “Medieval 
Jewish Chronicles,” i. 196): “Bostanai, Hanina b. 
Adoi, Hasdai L, Solomon, Isaac Iskawi L, Judah 
Zakkai (Babawai), Moses, Isaac Iskawi II., David b. 
Judah, Hasdai IL" Hasdai I. was probably Bos- 
tanai’s grandson. The latter's son Solomon had a 
deciding voice in the appointments to the gaonate 
of Sura in the years 733 and 759 (Sherira Gaon). 
Isaac Iskawi I. died very soon after Solomon. In 
the dispute between David’s sons Anan and Hana- 
niah regarding the succession the latter was victor: 
ANAN then proclaimed himself anti-exilarch, was 
imprisoned, and founded the sect of the Karaites. 


His descendants were regarded by the Karaites as. 


thetrueexilarchs. The following list of Karaite ex- 
llarchs, father being succeeded always by son, is 
given in the genealogy of one of these * Karaite 
princes”: Anan, Saul, Josiah, Boaz, Jehoshaphat, 
David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Hasdai, Solomon (see 
Pinsker, * Likkute Kadmoniyyot," ii. 58). Anan’s 
brother Hananiah is not mentioned in this list. 
Judah Zakkai, who is called * Zakkai b. Ahunai” by 
Sherira, had as rival candidate Natronai b. Habibai, 


who, however, was defeated and sent West in ban- 
ishment; this Natronai was a great scholar, and, 
according to tradition, while in Spain wrote the 
Talmud from memory. David b. Judah also had 
to contend with an anti-exilarch, Danicl by name 
The fact that the decision in this dispute rested with 
the calif Al-Ma'mun (825) indicates a decline in the 
power of the exilarchate. David b. Judah, who 
carried off the victory, appointed Isaac b. Hiyya as 
gaon at Pumbedita in 833. Preceding Hasdai II.'s 
name in the list that of his father Natronai must be 
inserted. Both are designated as exilarchs in a 
geonic responsum (Harkavy, “Responsen der Geo- 
nim,” p. 389). 
"Ukba is mentioned as exilarch immediately fol. 
lowing Hasdai IL.; he was deposed at the instiga- 
tion of Kohen Zedek, gaon of Pum- 
Deposition bedita, but was reinstated in 918 on 


of ‘Ukba. account of some Arabic verses with 
which he greeted the calif Al-Mukta- 
dir. He was deposed again soon afterward, and fled 


to Kairwan, where he was treated with great honor. 
After a short interregnum ‘Ukba’s nephew, David 


b. Zakkai, became exilarch; but he had to contend 
for nearly two years with Kohen Zedek before he 
was finally confirmed in his power (921). In consc- 
quence of Saadia’s call to the gaonate of Sura and 
his controversy with David, the latter has become 
one of the best-known personages of Jewish his- 
tory. Saadia had David's brother Josiah (AI- 
Hasan) elected anti-exilarch in 980, but the latter 
was defeated and banished to Chorasan. David b. 
Zakkai was the last exilarch to play an important 
partinhistory. He died a few years before Saadia; 
his son Judah died seven months afterward. Judah 
left a son (whose name is not mentioned) twelve years 
of age, whom Saadia took into his house and edu- 
cated. His generous treatment of the grandson of 
his former adversary was continued until Saadia’s 
death in 942. Only a single entry has been pre- 
served regarding the later fortunes of the exilarchate. 
When Gaon Hai died in 1038, nearly a century after 
Saadia’s death, the members of his academy could 
not find a more worthy successor than the exilarch 
Hezekiah, a descendant, perhaps a great-grandson, 
of David b. Zakkai; he thereafter filled both offices, 
But two years later, in 1040, Hezekiah, who was the 
last exilarch and also the last gaon, fella victim to ca- 
lumny. He was cast into prison and tortured; two of 
his sons fled to Spain, where they found refuge with 
Joseph, the son and successor of Samuel ha-N. agid. 
Hezekiah himself, on being liberated from prison, 
became head of the academy, and is mentioned as 
such by a contemporary in 1046 (“J. Q. R.” xv. 80). 

The title of exilarch is found occasionally even af- 
ter the Babylonian exilarchate had ceased. Abraham 
ibn Ezra (commentary to Zech. xii. 7) speaks of the 
"Davidie house" at Bagdad (before 
1140), calling its members the “heads 
of the Exile.” Benjamin of Tudela 
in 1170 mentions the exilarch Hasdai, 
among whose pupils was the subsequent pseudo- 
Messiah David Alroy, and Hasdai’s son, the exilarch 
Daniel. Pethahiah of Regensburg also refers to the 
latter, but under the name of * Daniel b. Solomon”: 
hence it must be assumed that Hasdai was also 
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called “Solomon.” <Al-Harizi (after 1216) met at 
Mosul a descendant of the house of David, whom he 
calls * David, the head of the Exile." A long time 
previously a descendant of the ancient house of ex- 
ilarchs had attempted to revivein Egypt the dignity 
of exilarch which had become extinct in Babylon. 
This was David b. Daniel; he came to Egypt at 
the age of twenty, in 1081, and was proclaimed ex- 
ilarch by the learned Jewish authorities of that coun- 
try, who wished to divert to Egypt the leadership 
formerly enjoyed by Babylon. A contemporary 
document, the Megillah of the Palestinian “gaon " 
Abiathar, gives an authentic account of this episode 
of the Egyptian exilarchate, which ended with the 
downfall of David b. Daniel in 1094 (* J. Q. R." xv. 
80 et seg.). Descendants of the house of exilarchs 
were living in various places long after the office 
became extinct. A descendant of Hezekiah, “ Hiyya” 
by name, with the surname Al-Da'udi, indicative 
of his origin, died in 1154 in Castile (Abraham ibn 
Da'ud) Several families, as late as the fourteenth 


century, traced their descent back to Josiah, the 


brother of David b. Zakkai who had been banished 
to Chorasan (see the genealogies in Lazarus, /.c. pp. 
180 et seg.). The descendants of the Karaite exilarchs 
have been referred to above. 

The history of the exilarchate falls naturally into 
two periods, which are separated from each other 
by the beginning of the Arabic rule in Babylonia. 
As shown above, the first period is not accessible to 
the light of historical research before the middle of 

the second Christian century. There 

Develop- are no data whatever for a working 

ment and hypothesis regarding the beginnings 
Or- of the office. It can merely be said in 
ganization. general that the golah, the Jews liv- 
ing in compact masses in various parts 
of Babylon, tended gradually to unite and effect 
an organization, and that this tendency, together 
with the high regard in which the descendants of 
the house of David living in Babylon were held, 
brought it about that a member of this house was 
recognized as *head of the golah." 'The dignity be- 
came hereditary in this house, and was finally rec- 
ognized by the state, and hence became an estab- 
lished political institution, first of the Arsacid and 
then of the Sassanid empire. Such was the ex- 
ilarchate as it appears in Talmudic literature, the 
chief source for its history during the first period, 
and from which come the only data regarding the 
rights and functions of the exilarchate. For the 
second, the Arabic, period, there is a very important 
and trustworthy description of the institution of the 
exilarchate, which will be translated further on; 
this description isalso important for the first period, 
because many of the details may be regarded as sur- 
vivals from it. The characteristics of the first 
period of the exilarchate, as gathered from signifi- 
cant passages of Talmudic literature, will first be 
noted. 

In accordance with the character of Talmudic 
tradition it is the relation of the exilarchs to the 
heads and members of the schools that is especially 
referred to in Talmudic literature. The Seder ‘Olam 
Zuta, the chronicle of the exilarchs that is the 
most important and in many cases the only source 


turies. 


of information concerning their succession, has also 
preserved chiefly the names of those scholars who 
had certain official relations with the 

Relations respectiveexilarchs. The phrase used 
with the in this connection (“hakamim deba- 
Academies. ruhu,” the scholars directed him) is 
the stereotyped phrase used also in 

connection with the fictitious exilarchs of the cen- 
tury of the Second Temple; in the latter case, 
however, it occurs without the specific mention 
of names—a fact in favor of the historicalness of 
those names that are given for the succeeding cen- 
The authenticity of the names of the amo- 
raim designated as the scholars “ guiding” the sev- 
eral exilarchs, is, in the case of those passages in 
which the text is beyond dispute, supported by 
internal chronological evidence also. Some of the 
Babylonian amoraim were closely related to the 
house of the exilarchs, as, for example, Rabba b. 
Abuha, whom Gaon Sherira, claiming Davidian de- 


scent, named as his ancestor. Nahman b. Jacob (d. 
820) also became closely connected with the house 
of the exilarchs through his marriage with Rabba b. 


Abuha’s daughter, the proud Yaltha; and he owed 
to this connection perhaps his office of chief judge 
of the Babylonian Jews. Huna, the head of the 
school of Sura, recognized Nahman b. Jacob's su- 


 perior knowledge of the Law by saying that Nah- 


man was very close to the “gate of the exilarch " 
(“baba di resh galuta "), where many cases were de- 
cided (B. B. 65b) The term “dayyane di baba” 
(judges of the gate), which was applied in the post- 
Talmudic time to the members of the court of the 
exilarch, is derived from the phrase just quoted 
(comp. Harkavy, /.c.). Two details of Nahman b. 
Jacob'slife cast light on his position at the court 
of the exilarch: he received the two scholars Hisda 
and Rabbab. Huna, who had come to pay their re- 
spects to the exilarch (Suk. 10b); and when the ex- 
ilarch was building a new house he asked Nahman 
to take charge of the placing of the mezuzah ac- 
cording to the Law (Men. 33a). 

The scholars who formed part of the retinue of 
the exilarch were called *scholars of the house of 
the exilarch ? (“rabbanan di-be resh galuta"). A 
remark of Samuel, the head of the school of Nehar- 
dea, shows that they wore certain badges on their 
garments to indicate their position (Shab. 58a). 

Once à woman came to Nahman b. 

Retinue Jacob, complaining that the exilarch 

ofthe andthe scholars of his court sat at the 

Exilarch. festival in & stolen booth (Suk. 31a), 

the material for it having been taken 
from her. There are many anecdotes of the annoy- 
ances and indignities the scholars had to suffer 
at the hands of the exilarchs’ servants (Git. 67b, 
the case of Amram the Pious; ‘Ab. Zarah 98b, 
of Hiyya of Parwa; Shab. 121b, of Abba b. Mar- 
ta). The modification of ritual requirements 
granted to the exilarchs and their households in 
certain concrete cases is characteristic of their rela- 
tion to the religious law (see Pes. 76b, Levi b. Sisi; . 
Hul. 59a, Rab; ‘Ab. Zarah 72b, Rabba b. Huna; ‘Er. 
iib, Nahman versus Sheshet; ‘Er. 89b, similarly ; 
M. K. 12a, Hanan; Pes. 40b, Pappai) Once 
when certain preparations which the exilarch was 
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making in his park for alleviating the strictness of 
the Sabbath law were interrupted by Raba and his 
pupils, he exclaimed, in the words of Jer. iv. 22, 
“They. are wise to do evil, but to do good they 
have no knowledge” (‘Er. 26a). There are fre- 
quent references to questions, partly halakic and 
exegetical in nature, which the exilarch laid before 
his scholars (to Huna, Git. 7a; Yeb. 61a; Sanh. 44a; 
to Rabba b. Huna, Shab. 115b; to Hamnuna, Shab. 
119a). Details are sometimes given of lectures that 
were delivered *at the entrance to the house of the 
exilarch " (* pitha di-be resh galuta”; see Hul. 84b; 
Bezah 28a; Shab. 126a; M. K. 94a). These lectures 
were probably delivered at the time of the assem- 
blies, which brought many representatives of Baby- 
lonian Judaism to the court of the exilarch after 
the autumnal festivals (on Sabbath Lek Leka, as 
Sherira says; comp. ‘Er. 59a). 

The luxurious banquets at the court of the ex- 
ilarch were well known. An old anecdote was re- 
peated in Palestine concerning a splendid feast which 
the exilarch once gave to the tanna Judah b. Bathyra 
at Nisibis on the eve of the Day of Atonement (Lam. 

R. iii. 16). Another story told in Pal- 
Etiquette estine (Yer. Meg. 74b) relates that an 
of the Resh exilarch had music in his house morn- 

Galuta’s ing and evening, and that Mar ‘Ukba, 

Court. who subsequently became exilarch, 

sent him as a warning this sentence 

from Hosea: “Rejoice not,.O Israel, for joy, as 

other people.” The exilarch Nehemiah is said to 

have dressed entirely in silk (Shab. 20b, according 

to the correct reading; see Rabbinowicz, * Dikduke 
Soferim ”). 

The Talmud says almost nothing in regard to the 
personal relations of the exilarchs to the royal court. 
One passage relates merely that Huna b. Nathan ap- 
peared before Yezdegerd I., who with hisown hands 
girded him with the belt which was the sign of the 
exilarch’s office. There are also two allusions dating 
from an earlier time, one by Hiyya, a Babylonian 
living in Palestine (Yer. Ber. 5a), and the other by 
Adda b. Ahaba, one of Rab’s earlier pupils (Sheb. 
6b; Yer. Sheb. 32d), from which it seems that the 
exilarch occupied a foremost position among the 
high dignitaries of the state when he appeared at 
the court first of the Arsacids, then of the Sassanids. 
An Arabic writer of the ninth century records the 
fact that the exilarch presented a gift of 4.000 dir- 
hems on the Persian feast of Nauruz (see “R. E. J.” 
vii. 122). Regarding the functions of the exilarch 
as the chief tax-collector for the Jewish population, 
there is the curious statement, preserved only in the 
Palestinian Talmud (Yer. Sotah 20b, bottom), that 
once, in the time of Huna, the head of the school of 
Sura, the exilarch was commanded to furnish as 
much grain as would fill a room of 40 square ells. 

The most important function of the exilarch was 
the appointment of the judge. Both Rab and Sam- 

uel said (Sanh. 5a) that the judge who 

Juridical did not wish to be held personally re- 
Functions. sponsible in case of an error of judg- 
ment, would have to accept his ap- 

pointment from the house of the exilarch. When Rab 
went from Palestine to Nehardea he was appointed 
overseer of the market by the exilarch (Yer. B. B. 15b, 
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top) The exilarch had jurisdiction in criminal cases 
also. Aha b. Jacob, a contemporary of Rab (comp. 
Git. 91b), was commissioned by the exilarch to take 
charge of a murder case (Sanh. 27a, b). The Story 
found *in B. K. 59a is an interesting example of 
the police jurisdiction exercised by the followers of 
the exilarch in the time of Samuel. From the same 
time dates a curious dispute regarding the etiquette 
of precedence among the scholars greeting the ex- 
ilareh (Yer. Ta‘an. 68a). The exilarch had certain 
privileges regarding real property (B. K. 102b; B. 
B. 36a). It is a specially noteworthy fact that in 
certain cases the exilarch judged according to the 
Persian law (B. K. 58b); and it was the exilarch 
‘Ukba b. Nehemiah who communicated to the head 
of the school of Pumbedita, Rabbah b. Nahmai, 
three Persian statutes which Samuel recognized as 
binding (B. B. 55a). 

A synagogal prerogative of the exilarch was 
mentioned in Palestine as a curiosity (Yer. Sotah 
22a): The Torah roll was carried to the exilarch, 
while every one else had to go to the Torah to read 
from it. This prerogative is referred to also in the 
account of the installation of the exilarch in the 
Arabic period, and this gives color to the assump- 
tion that the ceremonies, as recounted in this docu- 
ment, were based in part on usages taken over from 
the Persian time. "The account of the installation 
of the exilarch is supplemented by further details 
in regard to the exilarchate which are of great 
historical value. Following is a translation of a 
portion of this account, written by Nathan ha-Babli 
in the tenth century, and included in Abraham 
Zacuto's * Yuhasin" and in Neubauer's “Medieval 
Jewish Chronicles," ii. 88 et seg. : 


" The members of the two academies [Sura and Pumbedita], 
led by the two heads [the geonim] as well as by the leaders 
of the community, assemble in the house of an especially 
prominent man before the Sabbath on which 
the installation of the exilareh is to take place. 
The first homage is paid on Thursday in the 
synagogue, the event being announced by 
trumpets, and every one sends presents to the exilarch ac- 
cording to his means. The leaders of the community and the 
wealthy send handsome garments, jewelry, and gold and sil- 
ver vessels. On Thursday and Friday the exilarch gives great 
banquets. On the morning of the Sabbath the nobles of the 
community call for him and accompany him to the synagogue. 
Here a wooden platform covered entirely with costly cloth has 
been erected, under which a picked choir of sweet-voiced youths 
well versed in the liturgy has been placed. This choir respoads 
to the leader in prayer, who begins the service with * Baruk 
she-amar.’ After the morning prayer the exilarch, who until 
now has been standing in a covered place, appears; the whole 
congregation rises and remains standing until he has taken his 
place on the platform, and the two geonim, the one from Sura 
preceding, have taken seats to his right and left, each making 
an obeisance. 

" A costly canopy has been erected over the seat of the exilarch. 
Then the leader in prayer steps in front of the platform and, in 
a low voice audible only to those close by, and accompanied by 
the ‘Amen’ of the choir, addresses the exilarch with a bene- 
diction, prepared long beforehand. Then the exilarch delivers 
a sermon on the text of the week or commissions the gaon of 
Sura to do so. After the discourse the leader in prayer recites 
the Kaddish, and when he reaches the words ‘during your life 
and in your days,’ he adds the words ‘and during the life of our 
prince, tne exilarch.’ After the Kaddish he blesses the exilarch, 
the two heads of the schools, and the several provinces that con- 
tribute to the support of the academies, as well as the individ- 
uals who have been of especial service in this direction. ‘Ther 
the Torah is read. When the ' Kohen’ and ‘ Levi’ have finished 
reading, the leader in prayer carries the Torah roll to the exilarch, 
the whole congregation rising ; the exilarch takes the roll in his 
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hands and reads from it while standing. The two heads of the 
schools also rise, and the gaon of Sura recites the targum to the 
passage read by the exilarch. When the reading of the To- 
rah is completed, a blessing is pronounced upon the exilarch. 
After the ‘Musaf’ prayer the exilarch leaves the synagogue, 
and all, singing. accompany him to his house. After that the 
exilarch rarely goes beyond the gate of his house, where serv- 
ices for the community are held on the Sabbaths and feast- 
days. When it becomes necessary for him to leave his house, he 
does so only in a carriage of state, accompanied by a large ret- 
inue. If the exilarch desires to pay his respects to the king, he 
first asks permission to do so. As heentersthe palacethe king's 
servants hasten to meet him, among whom he liberally distrib- 
utes gold coin, for which provision has been made befcrehand. 
When led before the king his seat is assigned to him. The king 
then asks what he desires. He begins with carefully pre- 
pared words of praise and blessing, reminds the king of the 
customs of his fathers, gains the favor of the king with appro- 
priate words, and receives written consent to his demands; 
thereupon, rejoiced, he takes leave of the king.” 

In regard to Nathan ha-Babli’s additional account 
as to the income and the functions of the exilarch 

(which refers, however, only to the 
Income and time of the narrator), it may be noted 
Privileges. that he received taxes, amounting 

altogether to 700 gold denarii & year, 
chiefly from the provinces Nahrawan, Farsistan, 
and Holwan. 

The Mohammedan author of the ninth century, 
AlJahiz, who has been referred to above, makes 
special mention of the shofar, the wind-instrument 
which was used when the exilarch (* ras al-jalut ") 
excommunicated any one. The punishment of ex- 
communication, continues the author, is the only 
one which in Mohammedan countries the exilarch of 
ihe Jews and the catholicos of the Christians may 
pronounce, for they are deprived of the right of in- 
flicting punishment by imprisonment or flogging 
(^ R. E. J.” viii. 122 et seq.). 
author reports a conversation that took place in the 
eighth century between a follower of Islam and the 
exilarch, in which the latter boasted: “Seventy 
generations have passed between me and King 
David, yet the Jews still recognize the prerogatives 
of my royal descent, and regard it as their duty to 
protect me; but you have slain the grandson [Husain] 
of your prophet after one single generation” (tb. 
p.125) The son of a previous exilarch said to an- 
other Mohammedan author: "I formerly never rode 
by Kerbela, the place where Husain was martyred, 
without spurring on my horse, for an old tradition 
said that on this spot the descendant of a prophet 
would be killed; only since Husain has been slain 
there and the prophecy has thus been fulfilled do 
I pass leisurely by the place” (db. p. 193). This last 
story indicates that the resh galuta had by that time 
become the subject of Mohammedan legend, other 
examples also being cited by Goldziher. That the 
personage of the exilarch was familiar to Moham- 
medan circles is also shown by the fact that the Rab- 
binite Jews were called *Jaluti," that is, those be- 
longing to the exilarch, in contradistinction to the 
Karaites (00.). In the first quarter of the eleventh 
century, not long before the extinction of the ex- 
ilarchate, Ibn Hazam, a fanatic polemicist, made the 
following remark in regard to the dignity: “The 
ras al-jalut has no power whatever over the Jews 
or over other persons; he has merely a title, to 
which is attached neither authority nor preroga- 
tives of any kind” (ib. p. 125). 


Another Mohammedan | 


Curiously enough the exilarchs are still mentioned 
in the Sabbath services of the Ashkenazim ritual. 
The Aramaic prayer “ Yekum Purkan,” which was 
used once in Babylon in pronouncing the blessing 
upon the leaders there, including the “reshe gal- 
wata" (the exilarchs), is still recited in most syna- 
gogues. The Jewsof the Sephardic ritual have not 
preserved this anachronism, nor was it retained in 
most of the Reform synagogues of the nineteenth 
century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. iv., V., vi.; Felix Lazarus, Die 
Hiiupter der Vertriebenen, in Briill’s Jahrb. 1890; Jacob 
Reifman, Resh Galuta, in Bikkurim, 1864; Abr. Krochmal, 
Perushim we-Haggahot le-Talmud Babli, pp. 5-68; Lem- 
berg, 1881; S. Funk, Die Juden in Babylonien, Berlin, 1902: 
Goldziher, Renseignements de Source Musulmane sur la 
Dignité du Resch-Galuta, in R. E. J. 1884, pp. 121-125: 
Brill’s Jahrb. v. 94 et seq. ; S. Jona, I. Rasce Galutd, in Ves- 
sillo Israelitico, 1883-86; Seder "Olam Zuta, in Neubauer's 
Mediæval Jewish Chronicles, ii. 68 et seq. 
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EXILE: Thetranslation of * goleh " (IT Sam. xv. 
19) and * zo'eh " (Isa. li. 14) in the English versions; 
it also occurs as a translation of * galut" (Isa. xx. 
4) and “golah” (Ezek. xii. 4, 11; Ezra viii. 35) in 
the Revised Version (where the Authorized Version 
uses “captives” and “captivity”). See BANISH- 
MENT; CAPTIVITY; DIASPORA. 

J. K. 


EXODUS ('E£oóoc, lit. “way out”): The depar- 
ture, under the leadership of Moses, of the Israelites 
from the land of Egypt.—Biblical Data: Having 
multiplied in the land of Goshen, the Israelites were 
enslaved and oppressed in various ways by a “new 
king” who “knew not Joseph.” Alarmed at their 
increase, he determined to prevent their becoming 
strong enough to act decisively against Egypt in 
case of war. Moses, who after various vicissitudes 
had been summoned from Midian to demand his 
people's freedom “to depart and serve YHWH,” 
and had brought ten PLAGUEs upon the king and his 
people, was finally bidden by Pharaoh to lead the 
Hebrews out of the death-ridden land. More than 
six hundred thousand able-bodied men, not count- 
ing women and children and the “mixed mul- 
titude," with their cattle and other property, marched 
out in one night from RAMESES in the direction of 
Succoth (Ex. xii. 37,38; xxxviii. 26; Num. í. 46, ii. 
32, xi. 21, xii. 97, xxvi. 51); then, leaving this latter 
station, they encamped at Etham, at the edge of the 
desert. For God had resolved not to conduct them 
along the nearer route, “the road of the Philistine” 
(Ex. xiii. 17, Hebr.), fearing they might regret and 
retreat to Egypt when war (against the Philistines) 
became necessary. So Yawa commanded Moses to 
lead them back and encamp before PI-HAHIROTH, 
* between Miepon and the [Red] sea” (Ex. xiv. 2). 
This retrogressive movement would encourage 
Pharaoh to pursue the fugitives. The Egyptian 
king, in fact, starts out with horse and 600 chariots 
and a vast army to recapture the Israelites. He 
comes upon them “at Pi-habiroth before Baal-ze- 
phon? (Ex. xiv. 9), Terrified, the Israelites cry out 
to YuwuH, and reproach Moses for having brought 
them there to die, though graves in plenty might 
have been found in Egypt. Then the help of Ymwn 
is miraculously manifested. They pass dry-shod 
over the sea, which divided at the lifting of Moses’ 
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staff and the blowing of a strong east wind. The | Egypt, the historical character of their own traditions 


Egyptians, thrown into confusion by a change in 
the position of the “angel of God,” pursue after 
them, but the returning waters sweep their king 
and all his hosts to a watery grave (Ex. xiv., xv.). 

Critical View: That the events narrated in 
Exodus can not be historical in all their details has 
been generally conceded. The numbers are certainly 
fanciful: 600,000 men would represent a total of at 
least two-million 
souls. Where 
these could have 
found room and 
subsistence in 
the land of Go- 
shen, granted 
even that many 
of them lived in 
Pharaoh’s capi- 
tal, or in the dis- 
trict of Rameses 
(Gen. xlv. 10, 18; 
xlvii. 11) and 
how so vast an 
unorganized 
host could have 
crossed the Red 
Sea in one night 
are questions 
that have not 
been ex plained 
(Colenso, “The 
Pentateuch," i. 
1867; Kuenen, 
*Historisceh- 
Kritische Einlei- 
tung in die Bü- 
cher des Alten 
Testaments,” i. 
1, 44e¢seq.). The 
Exodus must 
have been a 
movement of a 
much smaller 
body of men. 
To doubt, as has 
been done by 
Winckler, forin- 
stance (“ Gesch. 
Israels in Einzel- 
darstellun gen,” 
1. 55), the histor- 
ical possibility 
of such a move- 
ment on the assumption that a confusion has arisen in 
Hebrew traditions between * Mizraim " (Egypt) and 
the“ Muzri,” a North-Arabian tribe, isnot reasonable. 
In view of the central character of the Exodus in 
all later Hebrew theology,.such a denial is inadmis- 
sible. Egyptian monuments show that Semitic shep- 
herd tribes settled in Egypt at various periods. 
Though the theory that the Hebrews are identical 
with the equestrian clan of the Aper is not tenable 
(Brugsch, “ Gesch. Aegyptens Unter den Pharaonen,” 
pp. 582-588), and though the Israelites are nowhere 
named on the Egyptian monuments as sojourning in 
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The Israelites Leaving Egypt and Crossing the Red Sea. 


(From the Sarajevo Haggadah, fourteenth century.) 


on their stay in the country can not well be ques- 
tioned. Butitis probable that only a 
Relations part of the twelve tribes, the Joseph 
of Joseph group (see the Joseph story in Gene- 
and Judah. sis), had pushed so far south, while re- 
lated clans (the Judah group) never 
left the Sinaitie peninsula (Stade, * Gesch. des Volkes 
Israels," pp. 128 e£ seq. ; idem, * Die Entstehung dos 
Volkes Isracl,” 
1897, p. 12). Op- 
pressed and com- 
pelled to help 
build the fron- 
tier garrison cit- 
ies devised to 
keep them in 
check and their 
kinsmen across 
the frontier at 
bay, the Israel- 
ites invoked and 
receivedaid from 
their free breth- 
ren, who banded 
themselves into 
a confederation 
and, under the 
leadership of a 
great man (Mo- 
ses), succeeded 
in their patriotic 
enterprise. 

Like all old 
races, the Israel- 
ites regarded 
their national 
struggle as a 
combat between 
their God and 
the god or gods 
of their enemies. 
In their victory 
they beheld the 
triumph of their 
all-powerful 
God, “a war- 
rior? (Ex. xv. 8, 
IIebr) over 
Pharaoh. This 
stupendous 
struggle, which 
must have lasted 
for a long time, 
gave the first permanent impulse toward the weld- 
ing of all the sons of Isracl into a nation, which 
Yirwnu had brought out of Egypt to be His pco- 
ple (Ex. xv. 16). The total destruction of the 
Egyptian army with its king is also an exaggerated 
statement of'the fact that the Egyptian frontier 
garrisons were defeated in the attempt to recapture 
the Israelites or impede their onward march. The 
* crossing of the Red Sca" has invited much ration- 
alizing about ebbing tides and the effect of the east 
wind upon the waters. Some natural phenomenon 
probably underlies the account, as also that of the 
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ten plagues. But this phenomenon is the remote 
material of an old mythology, and it is rather the 
. mythological construction of the phe- 
Crossing nomenon than the phenomenon itself 
the that has been elaborated in the Biblical 
Red Sea. narratives (compare Ranas and Te- 
hom [Tiamat ; see Abyss], and the like). 
The song (Ex. xv.) is certainly older than the vari- 
ous prose accounts of the crossing. The story of 
the Exodus is not by one hand: both JE and P are 
distinguishable (see Exopus, Book or). 
Ancient Non-Jewish Statements Concern- 
ing the Exodus: Manctho (Josephus, “ Contra 
Ap.” i. 26-29) relates that a certain King Amenophis 
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fiction. They are without value for fixing the 
date of the Exodus. | 
Up to within a very recent period the view which 
identified the Hebrews with the Hyxsos (l.e. i. 14; 
Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl." i. 226 et seg.), the shepherd 
kings of Aramean stock who held Egypt in subjec- 
tion for some time (1800-1600 B.c.), a view which 
Josephus was the first to urge, had 

Rameses bcenalmostentirely abandoned. Most 
II. scholars identify with the Pharaoh of 

the oppression Rameses IL, son of 

Seti, who ruled over Egypt for sixty-seven years. 
He is known to have built in Lower Egypt many 
structures of a character similar to those indicated by 
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THE EXODUS. 


(From a Passover Haggadah, Vienna, 1823, in the possession of J. D. Eisenstein.) 


had banished a leprous and impure people to do 
hard Jabor in the quarries in eastern Egypt. Later, 
settled in the city of Avaris, they chose for their chief 
a Heliopolitan priest by the name of “ Osarsiph," 
subsequently called * Moses." Rising in rebellion 
against Egypt, they were defeated by an Egyptian- 
Ethiopic army, the fugitives finding safety in the 
Arabian desert. Charemon (cited ibid. i. 82), with 
some variations, reiterates the foregoing account. 
According to Lysimachus (cited ibid. i. 94), King 
Bocchoris drowned those of the Jews that were af- 
flicted with leprosy and scabies, and drove the rest 
into the desert. These non-Jewish accounts are 
plainly inspired by hatred of the Jews, and display 
à strange mixture of blurred Biblical facts and free 


Ex.i 11. One of the two Biblical “store [frontier] 
cities” (R. V.) recalls his name (*Ra'amses ” jn 
Hebr.), and the inference is that it and Pithom, if 
not founded by him, were enlarged and beautified 
in his reign, especially if the Hebrew designation 
“care miskenot” means “Temple cities? (Brugsch, 
lc. p. 549). Merneptah II., his son, would then be 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, who, indeed, is reported 
to have had trouble with the hostile shepherd tribes 
across the border (the Shasu — Hyksos, the princes 
of the Shasu), and might thus well have attempted 
to prevent the contingency feared in Ex. i. 10, that 
the Israelites would * join also unto our [Egvpt's] 
enemies.” Still it has been argued that under the 
reign of Merneptah II. Egypt was too well organ- 
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ized for the rebellion of the Israelites to have been 
Successful. His successor, Seti II., therefore, under 
whom a general administrative disintegration set in, 
is suggested as the ruler who was forced to acqui- 
esce in the demands of the Hebrews (so Maspero 
in Ger. ed. of his history, p. 958, Leipsic, 1877). 
The dates given in the Bible, though involved in 
much confusion (see CHRONOLOGY), lend strong 
probability to the assumption that the Exodus took 
place under a king of the nineteenth dynasty (about 
1500-1300 n.c.) I Kings vi. 1 fixes the interval be- 
tween the Exodus and the building of the Temple at 
over 480 years. Rehoboam—forty-one years after 
the building of the Temple (I Kings xiv. 25; see 
Herzog-Hauck, * Real-Encyc." i. 207)—is contem- 
porancous with Shishak, the first king of the twenty- 
second dynasty (c. 950 B.c.). This would give about 
1470 p.c. for the Exodus (Brugsch, l.c. pp. 768 et seg.). 

The finding by Flinders Petrie (1896) of an in- 
scription by Merneptah I., in which for the first 
time “TIsir’]” occurs in an Egyptian text, as well as 
the contents of the El-Amarna tablets, has corrob- 
orated the virtual correctness of the date given 
above. The Thebes inscription with *Isir'l?" proves 
that under Merneptah I. Israel was settled in Pales- 
tine. Israel may have been identical with the 
Habiri that, according to the El-Amarna tablets, in- 
vaded Palestine during the eighteenth dynasty and 
were restricted in their freedom by Seti I. (nine- 
teenth dynasty). This would likewise suggest, espe- 
cially if the Habiri are identical with the Shasu 
(W. M. Müller, “Asien und Europa nach Alt- 
ägyptischen Denkmiilern,” p. 181), for the Exodus 
the decade 1480-1470 3.c. (see Steindorff in Herzog- 
Hauck, l.c. i. 211; Beer in Guthe, “Kurzes Bibel- 
worterb.” 1908, p. 58). 

The stations named in JE do not all coincide with 
those in P, as the following table shows: 


JE. P. 


Goshen (Gen. xlv. 10; Ex. xiii. Rameses (Gen. xlvii. 11) or 
18), not the route to the land Egypt (Ex. i. 7, xii. 13). 
of the Philistines, but the Rameses and Succoth (Ex. xii. 
route to the desert and to 31). 
the sea (Ex. xiii. 17). Etham (Ex. xiii. 20). 
Return to Pi-hahiroth (Ex. 
xiv. 2). 
Before Baal-zephon (Ex. xiv. 
9), 


Crossing the Sea (Ex. xiv.). 


Desert of Shur (Ex. xv. 32). 
Marah (Ex. xv. 23). 


Elim (Ex. xy. 27). Elim (Ex. xvi. 1). 


The two roads named in JE are easily determined. 


The “road to the land of the Philistines” runs in a 

northeasterly direction to the Red Sea, 
The Route. and then along the shore to Gaza. 

The route is still used by the caravans 
which cross the Suez Canal at Kantarat al-Khasnah. 
The “road to the desert” from Egypt is reached 
by the western gulf of the Red Sea, that is, not our 
modern Suez, but the eastern terminus of the modern 
Wadi Tumilat, the district of Tell al-Maskhutah. 
Here Naville’s excavations (1888-85) have established 
the position of Pithom and the (Greek) Heronpolis. 
This road (Ex. xiii. 17) from Goshen ran in an east- 
erly direction through the Wadi Tumilat to the 
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(then) northern point of the Red Sea, and thence 
between the modern Balah and Timsah lakes into 
the desert of Shur. This shows that JE thought 
the route taken by Israel to have been in an easterly 
direction toward Horeb. 

P assumes Rameses as the starting-point; thence 
the Israelites march through Succoth to Etham, 
whence they retrace their steps and reach Egyptian 
territory again. Of the three stations only Migdol 
is definitely known as a north-frontier town of 
Egypt. But this would be on the “road to the land 
of the Philistines,” which; according to Ex. xiii. 17, 
the fugitives were not to take. P speaks only of 
the “sea,” never of the ^ Yam Suf” (“red ” weedy 
sea). Brugsch (/.c.) and Schleiden (“ Landenge von 
Suez,” 1858) have argued that the road taken lay 
across the narrow strip of sand between the Serbo- 
nian Lake and the sea. But this route does not 
lead to Horeb (see Brugsch, “ L'Exode et les Monu- 
ments Egyptiens,” 1875; Guthe, in “Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palüstina-Vereins," viii, 216-232). The 
Rameses of the Exodus has also been variously iden- 
tified. Ebers (“Durch Goschen zum Sinai,” p. 501) 
does not identify it with the above-named Tell al- 
Mashkutah, which is believed to be Pithom, but with 
Zoan (Tanis) the modern San. Here black bricks 
(Ex. v. 7) have been found in abundance among the 
ruins. That the point of the Gulf of Suez lay in the 
time of the Exodus somewhat more to the north 
than now has been pointed out in defense of the 
theory that the crossing took placeat Suez. Itis 
impossible to trace the route definitely from the con- 
flicting data of Exodus. E. G. HB. 


EXODUS, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: The 
second book of the Torah or Pentateuch is called by 
the Jews ppw HN, from the opening words, or 
briefly nmw. The Greek name is "E£oóoc (in Philo 
also 'E£ayo77), that is, “departure”; the Latin, * [Li- 
ber] Exodus.” It contains, according to the Masorah, 
1,209 (?) verses in 164 sections (* parashiyyot ”), 69 
ending in the middle of the line (“petuhot” = 
“open ”), and 95 with a space in the middle of the 
line (“setumot” =“ closed "), in 29 chapters (“ seda- 
rim”), and 14 sections (“piskot”), for reading on 
the Sabbath, in 11 lessons. The common division 
into 40 chapters is taken from the Vulgate. 

The second book of the Torah is the organic con- 
tinuation of the first book. It narrates the depar- 
ture of the descendants of the Patriarchs, increase 

to a people, from servitude in Egypt, 
Name and their journey to Sinai, and the revela- 
Contents. tions and laws which they received 
there. It is a well-planned and well- 
arranged work, displaying much literary skill in the 
command over great masses of material as well as in 
the marshaling of the facts. It is homogeneous in its 
views, and is not encumbered by unnecessary repe- 
titions, though the sequel to it is found only in the 
following books. It is divided into two principal 
sections: (1) ch. i.-xviii., recounting Israel's deliv- 
erance from Egypt; (2) ch. xix.-xL, the promul- 
gation of the Law. These may again be divided 
into subsections. 

Ch. i.-iv.: The Call of Moses. The Israelites 

living in Egypt are oppressed by forced labor, 
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imposed upon them by a new Pharaoh who de- 
sires to destroy them (i.) The exposed male in- 
fant of a Levitic family (whose name, in order not 
to divert interest from the main story, is not given 
here), is found by Pharaoh’s daughter, who calls him 
“Moses” and adopts him. Moses, grown to man's 
estate, sympathizes with his suffering brethren, and 
flees the country because he has slain an Egyptian 
overseer. He goes to Midian, becomes shepherd to 
the priest Jethro, and marries the latter's daughter 
Zipporah (ii.) As he is feeding the sheep on Mount 
Horeb, he hasa marvelousexperience. God appears 
to him from a thorn-bush which, though burning, 
is not consumed. He reveals Himself as the God 
of the Fathers of Israel, and orders Moses to go 
before Pharaoh and demand the release of his breth- 
ren. God overcomes Moses' reluctance by His prom- 
ises of supreme aid, and appoints his brother Aaron 
to be his assistant. Moses then returns to Egypt. 

Ch. v., vi.: The Preparation. As Pharaoh not 
only refuses Moses’ request, but oppresses the 
people still further, Moses complains to God, who 
thereupon announces to him that He will now dis- 
play His power and will surely liberate Israel. At 
this point the genealogy of Moses and his family is 
inserted, in order that it may not later interrupt or 
weaken in any way the story which follows. 

Ch. vii.-x.: The Plagues: the proofs of God's 
power. After God has assigned their tasks to 
Moses and Aaron, and predicted Pharaoh's obdu- 
racy, and after they have attested their commission 
by working a miracle before Pharaoh (vii. 1-18), God 
sends nine plagues over Pharaoh and his land: (1) 
the changing of the waters of the Nile into blood 
(DT. vii. 14-25); (2) frogs (YITDY, vii. 28-viii. 11); (8) 
vermin (9°95, viii. 12-15); (4) noxious animals (3*9, 
viii. 16-28); (5) death of the cattle (423, ix. 1-7); 
(6) boils upon men and beasts (pnw, ix. 9-12); (7) 
storms, killing men and beasts (13, ix. 18-85); (8) 
locusts that devour all vegetation (HAIN, x. 1-20); 
(9) deep darkness for three days (Wwn, x. 21-29). 
These plagues, which give evidence of God's power 
over nature, are increasingly obnoxious and dan- 
gerous, and are so arranged that every third plague 
(hence narrated more briefly) confirms the two pre- 
ceding ones (narrated more in detail), and each group 
follows naturally upon the preceding one. The 
story displays a skilful climax, rhythm, and variety. 
Pharaoh, however, is untouched by the first plague, 
which his magicians can imitate; after the second 
plague, which they can reproduce, but not check, he 
begins to supplicate; after the third plague he al- 
lows his magicians to comfort him; from the third 
onhe makes fresh promises after each plague, but 
recalls them when the danger is past, and remains 
obdurate. 

Ch. xi.-xiii. 16: The Departure. The last, de- 
cisive blow, namely, the death of all the first-born of 
the Egyptians (33 n25), and the departure are 
announced. For the protection of their homes the 
Israelites are commanded to kill a lamb (MDB) and 
to eat it quickly with unleavened bread (nw) and 
bitter herbs (py), on the 14th of the first 
month, and to be ready for immediate departure. 
The first-born of all the Egyptians die. Pharaoh 
dismisses the Israelites. To the number of 600,000 


men, not including women and children, they leave 
the country, after a sojourn of 490 years, carrying 
with them rich gifts from benevolent Egyptians. 
They go first from Rameses to Succoth. Chap. 
xii. 49—xiii. 16 contain supplementary regulations 
regarding the future observance of tlie Passover. 

Ch. xiii. 17-xv. 21: Pharaoh's Death. Re- 
penting his clemency, Pharaoh, with chariots and 
horsemen, pursues the Israelites, who have reached 
the shores of the Red Sea (mp n»), divinely guided 
by day by a pillar of cloud, and by night by a 
pillar of fire. The Israelites pass dry-shod through 
the waters, which marvelously recede before them 
while engulfing Pharaoh and his entire army. 
Moses and his people sing a song of praise to God. 

Ch. xv. 22-xviii.:: The March to Sinai. The 
Israelites journey into the desert of Shur, to Mara. 
The people, complaining of lack of water, are satis- 
fied. They reach Elim. In the desert of Sin they 
complain of lack of food. God sends them quails, 
and from this time on, except on the Sabbath, sends 
them a daily shower of manna. Upon arrival 
at Rephidim the people again complain of Jack 
of water. God gives them water froma rock (“ Mas- 
sah and Meribah " = * place of temptation and quar- 
rels”; xvii. 7). Amalek attacks Israel and is van- 
quished by Joshua. God commands eternal war 
against Amalek. Moses’ father-in-law, Jethro, hav- 
ing heard of Israel’s deliverance, visits Moses, bring- 
ing him his wife Zipporah and their two children, 
whom Moses had left behind at home. On Jethro’s 
advice Moses appoints subordinate judges. 

Ch. xix.-xx.: Israel's Call: the promulgation 
of the Ten Commandments on Mount Sinai. In 
the third month the Israelites arrive in the desert of 
Sinai and encamp at the mountain. God announces 
to them through Moses that, having by His power 
liberated them, He will now constitute them His 
people, making them a nation of priests and a holy 
people. The Israclites accept this call with one 
accord, and after they have prepared themselves 
worthily, God, through Moses’ mediation, and with 
thunder and lightning, clouds of smoke and noise 
of trumpets, reveals Himself to them on Mount Sinai 
and pronounces the ten fundamental commands of 
religion and morals, which are followed by a com- 
mand regarding the altar. 

Ch. xxi.-xxiv.: The Law and the Covenant. 
The Ten Commandments, formally declaring the di- 
vine will regarding man's attitude to God and to all 
His creatures, are followed by enactments relating to 
civil law: (1) indemnifications for injuries done to 
a fellow man; (2) duties toward persons who have 
no actual claims, though they are dependent on the 
good will of others. In conclusion there are the 
promise of the land of Canaan as the reward of 
obedience, and the warning against the pagan in- 
habitants. God then enters into a solemn covenant 
with the people, through Moses. He calls Moses up 
into the mountain to receive the stone tablets of the 
Law and further instructions. 

Ch. xxv.-xxxi.: The Sanctuary and the 
Priests. In order that God may dwell perma- 
nently among the Israelites, they are given in- 
structions for erecting a sanctuary. The directions 
provide for: (1) a wooden ark, gilded inside and 
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outside, for the Tables of the Covenant, with a 
cover similarly gilded as “mercy seat” for the 
Divine Presence; (2) a gilt table for the so-called 
“shewbread” (D335 ons): (3) a golden candlestick 
for a light never to be extinguished; (4) the dwell- 
ing, including the curtains for the roof, the walls 
made of boards resting on silver feet and held 
together by wooden bolts, the purple curtain veil- 
ing the Holy of Holies, the table and candlestick, 
and the outer curtain; (5) a sacrificial altar made 
of bronzed boards; (6) the outer court formed 
by pillars resting on bronze pedestals and con- 
nected by hooks and crossbars of silver, with em- 
broidered curtains; (7) preparation of the oil for 
the candlestick. Then follow directions for the 
garments of the priests: (1) a shoulder-band (ephod) 
with two onyx stones, on each of which are engraved 
the names of six of the tribes of Israel, also golden 
chains for holding the breastplate (“ hoshen”) set with 
twelve precious stones, in four rows; (2) a robe for 
the ephod, with bells and pomegranates around the 
seam; (8) a golden miter plate with the inscription 
“Holiness to the Lord”; (4) a coat; (5) a miter; (6) 
a girdle. All these things are for Aaron. For his 
sons coats, bonnets, girdles, and linen breeches shall 
be made. Then follow directions for ordaining the 
priests, including robing, anointing (of Aaron), and 
aseven days’ sacrifice; the institution of daily morn- 
ing and evening offerings; directions for making a 
golden altar of incense, to be sct up in front of the 
inner curtain, opposite the Ark of the Covenant, and 
on which an atonement shall be made once a year 
with the blood of the sin-offering; directions for a 
yearly tax of half a shekel to be paid by every Israel- 
ite enumerated in the census toward the expenses 
of this service; directions for making a laver and 
stand of brass, to be set up between the Tabernaclo 
and the altar of sacrifice; the preparation of the 
holy oil for anointing and of the holy incense; ap- 
pointment of the master workmen Bezaleel and 
Aboliab to direct the work; the observance of the 
Sabbath. 

The most striking point in this enumeration is the 
place given to the directions regarding the altar of 
incense, which, to agree with the arrangement as de- 
scribed in chaps, xxx v.-xl., should follow the direc- 
tions for making the golden candlestick (xxv. 31-40). 
This has been a puzzle to the critics, who have made 
it the basis of the most far-reaching hypotheses. The 
passage was not only supposed to be a later inter- 
polation, but it was assumed that originally there 
was no altar of incense, not even in Herod’s temple! 
The riddle may be solved as follows: In xxxv.-xl. 
the articles are enumerated in the order in which 
they were set up, while here they are enumerated 
according totheir uses. "The golden altar of incense 
later stood in the Tabernacle, between the table and 
the candlestick, a fact leading to the assumption 
that, like them, it belonged to the Tabernacle. But as 
throughout ancient literature the offerings of sacrifice 
and incense are two independent coordinated acts of 
worship, so the altar of incense was, to all intents 
and purposes, an independent requisite of worship 
as important as the rest of the apparatus, For 
this reason everything that is necessary for the 
dwelling of God and the sacrifices that guarantee 
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His presence is described first, and the altar of in- 
cense after (comp. especially Lev. xvi. 16-17: first, 
atonement for the Holy of Holies and the “taber- 
nacle . . . that remaineth among them in the midst 
of their uncleannesses”; then, the cleansing and 
sanctifying of the altar of incense “from the unclean- 
nesses of the children of Israel”). 

The sacrifice presumes God’s presence, while it is 
the object of the incense to insure the continua- 
tion of His presence. The things, again, that must 
be repeatedly renewed are placed last, namely, the 
oil for lighting; the yearly tax; the laver with 
stand, consisting of mirrors, which were taken 
apart again after the laver had been used, and are, 
therefore, not enumerated in Num. iv. 14; the oil 
for anointing; and the incense. In conclusion, there 
are the directions for the workshop, the appointing 
of the master workman, and the arrangement of the 
work. "These directions areadmirably thought out, 
down to the smallest detail. 

Ch. xxxii—xxxiv.: The Sin of the People 
with the Golden Calf. While Moses is on the 
mountain the people become impatient and urge 
Aaron to make them a golden calf, which they 
worship with idolatrous joy. God informs Moses 
and threatens to abandon Israel. Moses at first in- 
tercedes for the people, but when he comes down and 
beholds their madness, he angrily breaks the two 
tablets containing the divine writing. After pro- 
nouncing judgment upon Aaron and the people lie 
again ascends to God to implore forgiveness for 
them, as God is about to withdraw from them His 
blessed presence and to leave them unguided in the 
wilderness. Moses' intercession prevails. When he 
petitions God to tell him who will accompany them, 
what He intends to do, and how He will manifest 
His splendor, God commands him to make new tab- 
lets, and reveals Himself to Moses as a God of inex- 
haustible loveand mercy. He assures Moses that in 
spite of their way wardness He will lead Israel into 
the Promised Land, giving Moses in token thereof 
new commandments applicable only to that land. 
He commands the Israelites not to have intercourse 
with the pagan natives, to refrain from all idolatry, 
and to appear before Him on the three pilgrimage 
festivals. Moses then returns to the people, who 
listen to him in respectful silence. 

Ch. xxxv.-xl.: The Sanctuary and the Gar- 
ments of the Priests (almost in the same words as 
in ch. xxv.-xxxi). Moses collects the congrega- 
tion, enjoins upon them the keeping of the Sabbath, 
and requests gifts for the sanctuary. The entire 
people, men and women, high and low, respond 
willingly and quickly, and under the direction of 
the superintendent they make: (1) the dwelling, 
including the curtains, the walls, and the veil; (2) 
the Ark and cover; (3) thetable; (4) the golden can- 
dlestick; (5) the golden altar of incense; (6) the 
altar of burnt offerings; (7) the laver; (8) the outer 
court. An estimate of the cost of the material fol- 
lows. Next comes the preparation of the garments 
of the priests, including: (1) the ephod with the 
onyx stones, together with the breastplate and its 
twelve precious stones and its golden chains; (2) the 
robe of the ephod; (8) the coats for Aaron and his 
sons; (4) the miter and bonnets; (5) the breeches; 
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(6) the girdle; (7) the golden plate of the crown. 
Moses inspects the work when completed and praises 
it, and the sanctuary is set up on the first of the 
second month. 

In connection with this section (xxxv.-xl.) the 
questions arise: Why the lengthy repetition of ch. 
xxv.-xxxi, in ch, xxxv.-xl.? and Why the differ- 
ence in the order in which the various objects are 
described? To the first question the answer is: 
When the people fell away and God renounced them, 
the tablets of the covenant seemed to have become 
useless, Wherefore Moses broke them. Butafter the 
people had been forgiven new tablets were made 
and the promises relating to the country had to be 
repeated. Furthermore, the promise given by God 
that He will dwell among Israel, in a sanctuary 
erected by them and in which they will worship, 
must not be allowed to remain unfulfilled ; and there- 
fore the building of the sanctuary that had been 
planned is undertaken anew, but according to the 
original idea. Hence ch. xxxii.-xxxiv. belong nec- 
essarily between ch. xxv.-xxxi. and xxxv.-xl To 
the second question the reply is, that in XXV.—-XXXÍ., 
which contain the plan, the pieces are enumerated 
according to the uses to which they are put, while 
in xxxv.-xl. (as also in the working-plans given to 
the overseers in xxxi. 7 et seg.), which narrate the 
progress of the work, they are enumerated accord- 
ing to their arrangement. 

Exodus contains the most fundamental and sub- 
lime revelations of God regarding His nature and 

will, and describes the beginnings of 
Religion. the theocratic constitution of the 

Israclitic people and the foundations 
of its ethics, law, customs, and worship. God, 
as revealed in Exodus, is not & new, hitherto 
unknown God: He is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob—the Fathers of the people—who has 
protected them and has been worshiped by them 
(Ex. ii. 24; iH. 6, 18-18; iv. 5; vi. 9, 9; xv. 2: 
xxxii. 18). He Himself designates the name by 
which He is to be addressed: “min? [YmwuH], the 
God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” (iii. 15). The book, 
however, expressly purposes to reveal, or fully de- 
velop, for the first time certain aspects of the divine 
nature that have not hitherto been noted. When 
God appears to Moses in the flaming bush, and com- 
missions him to announce to the Israelites their im- 
pending liberation, Moses asks doubtingiy (iii. 18): 
* Behold when Icome unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, Tho God of your fathers 
hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, 
What is his name? what shall I say unto them?" 
Moses seeks to know, not the name of God, but 
what God's name, which he knows is full of signifi- 
cance, expresses in this particular case. Moses is 
well aware that the name “ Yaw” means “the Al- 
mighty,” and that salvation rests with God; but 
in his anxiety, amounting indeed to a lack of faith, 
he wishes to know at once ow God will save. 
God, however, will not announce that now; merely 
comforting him by saying (iii. 14) MAN TWN MIN 
(“I will be there [helping when necessary] in sucha 
way as I may deem fit”; A. V. “I AM THAT I 
AM") “I will prove myself as the Almighty, the 
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unfailing savior.” On this passage, if interpreted 
rightly, is based the passage vi. 2, where God en- 
courages Moses—who is disappointed 


Revela- because reference to this name has 
tions of availed him nothing—by saying “I am 
God. Yuwu! Ihave revealed myself as a 


faithful God [“ El Shaddai”] to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, without their having known 
me according to my name Yuwu.” And now God 
works His miracles, all with the express intention 
that the people may “know that Iam Yuw#” (vi. 
"; vii. 5, 17; viii. 6, 18; ix. 14, 25, 29; x. 2: xiv. 
18; xvi. 19). Thus, God is, as His name Yrrwz im- 
plies, the almighty Savior, subject only to His own 
will, independent, above nature and commanding it; 
the God of miracles; the helpful God, who uses His 
power for moral purposes in order to establish law 
and liberty in the world, by destroying the wicked 
and saving the oppressed (iii. 8; vi. 6; vii. 5; xv. 2, 
3, 11), in whose hands are given judgment and sal- 
vation (iii., iv., vi. 1-8). 

In ch. xxxii. e£ seg, is revealed another side of 
God's nature. Israel has merited His destructive 
anger because of its sin with the golden calf. But 
God not only refrains from destruction and from re- 
calling His word regarding the promised land; He 
even listens to Moses’ prayers to grant His presence 
anew to the people. When Moses again asks, 
“Show me thy glory,” God answers, “I will make 
all my goodness pass before thee, and I will proclaim 
the name of Yawa before thee, and will be gracious 
unto whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
unto whom I will show mercy” (xxxiii. 18-19). 
And again, “Thou canst not see my face: for man 
shall not see me and live; . . . thou shalt see my 
back; but my face shall not be seen" (73. 20, 23, R. 
V.) When God appears to Moses He reveals Him- 
self as “Yuwn, Yuwu God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth. 
Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children’s children, 
unto the third and to the fourth generation ” (xXxiv. 
6-7). In these words God has revealed Himself as 
a being full of holy zeal against wickedness—a zeal, 
however, which is counteracted by the immeasurably 
greater power of His love, mercy, and forgiveness, 
for these are inexhaustible. But even this does not 
constitute His entire nature, which in its full depth 
and clarity is beyond the comprehension of man. 

These two revelations contain the highest and 
most blessed insight into the nature of God ever 
attained; and around them may be grouped the 
other statements regarding God which the book of 
Exodus contains. 

God is the absolutely Exalted One, who can not 
be compared with any other gods; even the Midian- 

ite Jethro admits that Yawa is greater 

God the than all gods (xv. 1, 11; xviii. 11). 
Absolutely The whole world belongs to God: He 

Exalted  hascreated heaven and earth and all 

One. that is therein; He rules forever; He 
performs marvels; nothing like Him 

has ever been; hence He is an object of veneration 
(xv. 11, 18; xix. 5; xx. 11; xxxiv. 10) He gives 
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speech to man, or leaves him deaf and dumb; 
gives him sight, or makes him blind (iv. 11). He 
has power over men's hearts, either encouraging 
them to do good (iii. 21, xi. 8, xii. 86), or, having 
larger ends in view, not preventing them from 
doing evil (“hardening the heart," iv. 21; vii. 8; 
x. 1, 20; xiv. 4, 17). God is omniscient: He knows 
the distant, the future, what man may be expected 
to do according to his nature (vi. 4-18, 29; viii. 
11, 15; ix. 12, 35; xxiv. 20; xxxiv. 10-129). From 
God proceed artistic inspiration, wisdom, insight, 
knowledge, and skill (xxxi. 8; xxxv. 31, 84; xxxvi. 
1, 2). 

God is Providence (ii. 25); He rewards good deeds, 
be they done from fear of or love for Him (i. 21, xx. 
6) He is not indifferent to human misery; He sees 
and hears and intervenes at the right moment (iii. 7; 
iv. 31; vi. 6; xxii. 22, 26); He makes promises wich 
He fulfils (ii. 24, iii. 16, iv. 81, vi. 5, xxxii. 18). 
God is jealous and leaves nothing unpunished (xx. 
7, XXXiv. 7); but He always punishes the sinner 
Himself, admitting no vicarious death, even if it is 
offered (xxxii. 83). His great moral indignation 
(“anger”) against sin would be destructive (xxxii. 
10, 88) were not His forgiving love still greater 
(xx. 5, xxxii. 14, xxxiii. 19). He is gracious and 
full of mercy (xv. 18, xxxiv. 6). His presence 
means grace; it sanctitfies; for He Himself “is glori- 
ous in holiness” (xv. 11, xxix. 48). 

Man can not perceive God in His entire nature: 
he may only look after God when He has passed by 
and imagine Him (Dillmann to Ex. xxxiii. 22). 

Yet God reveals Himself to man; t.e., He informs 
man visibly and audibly of His presence and will. 
God, who has already appeared to the Fathers, ap- 
pears in the flaming bush, in the piliar of cloud and 
of fire on the march, in the clouds in which He came 
down on Sinai, in the fire on the mountain, in the 
cloud in the desert, in the pillar of cloud on Moses’ 
tent, in the cloud from which He calls out to Moses 
His attributes of grace, in the cloud and the fire that 
serve as signals to the Israelites to start or to en- 
camp (vi. 8; xiii. 21; xiv. 19; xix. 11; xx.; xxiv. 
15, 17; xxxiii. 9; xxxiv. 5; xl. 54-86). This divine 
appearance is called God's message (xiv. 19; xxiii. 
20, 23; xxxii. 81; xxxiii 2) or His glory (xvi. 7, 
10; xxiv. 16-17; xxxiii. 22; xl. 84). 

God appears in order to make Himself known, to 
give commands, and to impart reverence leading to 
obedience (xvi. 10, xix. 9, xx. 20). God speaks 
chiefly with Moses; He puts the words in Moses' 
mouth, and tells him what to say; He talks with him 
face to face, as a man with his neighbor, and gives 
him a staff as a token of his office (iii. 15; iv. 17; vii. 
2, 17, 20; ix. 28; x. 18; xxxii. 11). But God also 
speaks from heaven to the entire people (xx. 22), 
and orders for Himself a permanent dwelling-place 
among them in the tabernacle set up according to 
His directions (xx. 22, xxv. 8, xxix. 45); He de- 
scends thither in order to talk with Moses, His espe- 
cial place being the cover of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, between the two cherubim (xxv. 22, xxix. 48, 
XXX. 6). 

God has made a covenant with the Fathers of the 
people, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that He will 
multiply them as the stars of heaven; that He will 
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remember them, save them, and give to them and 
their descendants the land of Canaan—a land * flow. 
ing with milk and honey," and that 
shall reach *from the Red Sea even 
unto the sea of the Philistines, and from 


the desert unto the river” (ii. 24; iii. 8, 17; vi. 4-8. 
xiii. 5; xxiii. 81; xxxii. 18; xxxiii. 3). God remem- 
bers this covenant and keeps it despite everything, 
as is exemplified in the deliverance of Israel and the 
destruction of Pharaoh (i. 7, 19; iii. 7; vi. 1; xxiii 
20); He does not forget it, in spite of the dejection 
and the murmurings of the people (vi. 9; xiv. 10; xy, 
24; xvi. 2, 27; xvii. 3), their worship of the golden 
calf and their obstinacy (xxxii. 9; xxxiii. 8, 5; xxxiv, 
9). He leads, fights for, heals, and educates Israel 
and destroys Israel’s enemies ut 17; xiv. 14, 25; 
Xv. 8, 26; xvi. 4; xx. 20; xxiii, 22, 28, 27; xxxiii. 9, 
xxxiv. 11, 24). The Israelites are God' S people, His 
host, His first-born son (vi. 7, vii. 4, xii. 41, xv. 10, 
xxxii, 11 ef seq.; xxxiii. 18, 16). Yuwn will be 
Israel's God (vi. 7, xxix. 5). Israel is His property 
(*segullah"). Aboveall people Israel shall be His 
people, “a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation,” 
if Israel will listen to God's voice and keep His cove- 
nant (xix. 5, 6). Therefore He gives to the Israel- 
ites commandments, descends to them in His glory, 
holds them worthy of renewed revelations, and or- 
ders divine service (xxiv. 8, xxxiv. 27). 

In Exodus are found for the first time the preemi- 
nent characteristics of the Israclitic law: its origin 
in and pragmatic connection with history. An ac- 
count is given of the Jaws in connection with the 
events that called them forth. Thus, on the one 

hand, history explains and justifies the 
The Moral Law, whilc on the other the Law keeps 
Law. alive and commemorates the events and 
teachings of history. As furthermore 
God is the subject of history as well as the lawgiver, 
Israel’s religion assumes here the fundamental char- 
acteristic that determines its entire future develop- 
ment: it is a Jaw founded on God as revealed in 
history. The basis is the Decalogue, the Ten Com- 
mandments (Ex. xx. 1-17), in which all duties are 
designated as duties toward the God who liber- 
ated Israel from the slavery of Egypt. Israel must 
not recognize any other God; idolatry and the ma- 
king and worshiping of images are forbidden (xx. 
2-0, 29; xxiii. 19, 24, 88; xxxii.; xxxiv. 12-14, 17); 
Israel shall beware of seductive intercourse with the 
idolatrous Canaanites; sacrificing to idols, and magic, 
are punishable by death. Nor may the name of the 
true God be applied to vain idols (this is the only 
correct explanation of xx. 7). God is recognized 
as Creator of the world by the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, on which man and beast shall rest from 
labors (xvi. 23 e¢ seqg., XX. Tet seq., xxiii. 12, xxxi. 
2-17, xxxv. 1-3), and also by the observance vof the 
dde year (xxiii. 10). He is recognized as Is- 
racl's savior from Egyptian oppression by the cele- 
bration of the Passover (see below). 

* Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee” (xx. 12, fifth commandment). He 
who strikes or insults his father or mother is pun- 
ished by death (xxi. 15, 17). Honor must also bege 
accorded to those in authority (xxii. 27 [A. V. zc 
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“Thou shalt not kill” (xx. 13). Murder is punish- 
able by death (xxi. 12); there is no place of refuge 
for the murderer, as there is for the accidental homi- 
cide, even at the altar (xxi. 18-14). For bodily in- 
juries there is a fine (xxi. 18—19, 22-25, 28-31). 

“Thou shalt not commit adultery” (xx. 14). 
Lechery and intercourse with animals are punish- 
able by death (xxii. 17); the seducer of a virgin must 
either marry her or compensate her father (xxii. 15 
et seg.). “Thou shalt not steal” (xx. 15). Kidnap- 
ing is punishable by death (xxi. 16). Killing of a 
burelaris justifiable. Whoever steals cattle, slaugh- 
tering and selling it, has to pay four or five times its 
value; if it is found alive, double; if the thief is un- 
able to pay he is sold into slavery (xxi. 97, xxii. 9). 
Property injured or destroyed must be made good 
(xxi. 88-30, xxii. 4-14). 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor” (xx. 16). Justice, veracity, impartiality, 
honesty in court, are enjoined (xxiii. 1, 2, 6-8). An 
oath is demanded where there is suspicion of a de- 
fault (xxii. 7 e£ seq.). 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his 
manservant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy neighbor’s (xx. 17). 

The duties to one’s neighbor include both kindly 
deeds and kindly thoughts. The poor man must 
be cared for: justice shall be done to him; loans shall 
be made to him; and he shall not be pressed for pay- 
ment, nor shall the necessaries of life be taken in 
pawn (xxii, 24 et seq.). Widows and orphans shall 
not be oppressed; for God is their advocate (xxii. 
21) Strangers shall not be injured or oppressed ; 
“for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt” (xxii. 
20, xxiii. 9); they also shall rest on the Sabbath 
(xx. 10). A Hebrew bond-servant shall not serve 
longer than six years, unless he himself chooses to 
remain. He may not earn any wages for himself 
while serving. The master of a girl that has been 
sold into servitude shall marry her or give her a 
dower, Servants are to be set free on receiving 
bodily injuries; and death caused by an animal is 
requited (xxi. 1-11, 20, 21, 26, 27, 82). Servants 
also shall rest on the Sabbath (xx. 10, xxiii. 12). 
Animals shall be treated gently (xxiii. 4, 5, 19), and 
beallowed to rest on the Sabbath (xx. 10; xxiii. 19). 
Consideration for an enemy is enjoined (xxiii. 4, 5). 
To do these commandments is to obey God (xv. 26, 
xvi. 28, xx. 6, xxiii. 18). Israel shall trust in Him 
(iii.-vi., xiv. 81, xvi., xvii. 7, xix.9); and in a signifi- 
cant passage (xx. 6) the love for God is accentuated. 

In Exodus the beginnings of the national cult are 
seen. Itisstrictly forbidden to make or worship idols 
(xx. 8, 23; xxiii. 24; xxxii; Xxxiv. 
18, 17) The symbol of the Divine 
Presence is the Tabernacle built ac- 
cording to God's directions, more especially the 
cover of the Ark of the Covenant and the space be- 
tween the cherubim thereon (see TABERNACLE). 
Worship by specially sanctified priests shall be ob- 
served in this sanctuary (see Leviticus). The festi- 
vals inelude the Sabbath, for which no ritual is 
mentioned, and three "pilgrimage festivals," at 
Which all males are to appear before God (xxiii. 
14-17, xxxiv. 18-93). 
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The Passover is discussed in detail, & large part 
of the book being devoted to its institution (xii. 
1-28, 48-50; xiii. 1-16; xxiii. 15; xxxiv. 18-20); and 
its historical origin is to be brought home to all fu- 
ture generations (xii. 9, 14, 17, 24-27, 49; xiii. 5—10, 
16; see Mazzan; PESAH; SEDER). Toward eve- 
ning of the 14th day of the first month a yearling male 
lamb or kid without blemish shall be slaughtered, 
roasted by the fire, and eaten at the family dinner, 
together with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. 
It must be roasted whole, with the legs and entrails, 
and no bones must be broken; none of the meat must 
be carried from the house, but whatever remains 
until morning must be burned. In connection with 
this there is a seven days’ festival (3r), the Feast of 
Mazzot (unleavened bread). This bread shall be 
eaten for seven days, from the 14th to the 21st of 
the first month (the month of Abib, in which Is- 
rael went out from Egypt; xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18). It 
is strictly forbidden to partake of anything leav- 
ened; it must be removed from the house on the 
first day. "The first and the seventh day are strictly 
days of rest, on which only necessary food may be 
prepared. The sanctification of the firstlings that 
belong to God is also connected with the Passover. 
The first-born child, and that of the ass, which can 
not be sacrificed, must be redeemed by a lamb (xiii. 
1 et seg., xxii. 28, xxxiv. 19 et seg.). Other festivals 
are (1) the cutting of the first-fruits of the harvest 
(“Hag ha-Kazir”) or the Feast of Weeks (“Hag 
Shabu‘ot”), and (2) the harvest-home (“Hag ha- 
Asif”) at the end of the year, after the harvest has 
been gathered in (xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22). At these 
festivals the people must not appear empty-handed 
before God; they must not mix the blood of the 
Passover sacrifice with leavened bread, nor leave 
the sacrifice until the morning; they must take the 
firstlings of the field into the house of God, and 
must not seethe the kid in its mother's milk (xxiii. 
18, 19; xxxiv. 25, 20). The tithes from the barn 
and the vineyard must not be delayed. Animals 
torn in the field (“terefah”) must not be eaten, but 
must be thrown to the dogs, for “ye shall be holy 
men ? (xxii. 28-30; A. V. 29-81). 
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Critical View I.: The Book of Exodus, like the 
other books of the Hexateuch, is of composite ori- 
gin, being compiled of documents originally dis- 
tinct, which have been excerpted and combined by 
a redactor (see PENTATEUCH). The two main sources 
used in Exodus are the one now generally known 
as “JE,” the chief component parts of which date 
probably from the seventh or eighth century B.C., 
and the one denoted by * P," which is generally con- 
sidered to have been written during or shortly after 
the Babylonian captivity. The former of these 
sources is in tone and character akin to the writings 
of the great prophets; the latter is evidently the 
work of a priest, whose chief interest it was to trace 
to their origin, and describe with all needful particu- 
larity, the ceremonial institutions of his people. It 
is impossible, within the limits of the present article, 
to state the details of the analysis, at least in what 
relates to the line of demarcation between J and E, 
or to discuss the difficult problems which arise in 


Exodus 


connection with the account of the legislation con- 
tained in JE (xix.-xxiv. and xxxii.-xxxiv.); but the 
broad and important line of demarcation between P 
and JE may be indicated, and the leading character- 
istics of the principal sources may be briefly outlined. 


The parts of Exodus which belong to P are: i. 1-5, 7, 18-14, 
ii. 23b-25 (the oppression); vi. 2-vii. 18 (commission of Moses, 
with genealogy, vi. 14-27); vii. 19-20a, 21b-22, viii. 1-9, llb-15 
(A.V. 5-7, 15b-19), ix. 8-12, xi. 9-10 (the plagues); xii. 1-20, 
28, 87a, 40, 41, 49-51, xiii. 1-2,20 (Passover, mazzot, dedica- 
tion of first-born); xiv. 1-4, 8-9, 15-18, 21a, c, 22-23, 26-27a, 28a-29 
(passage of Red Sea); xvi. 1-3, 6-24, 31-86 (the manna); xvii. 
la, xix. 1-2a (journey to Sinai): xxiv. 15-18a, xxv. 1-xxxi. 18a 
(instructions respecting the Tabernacle); xxxiv. 29-35, XXXV.-Xl. 
(the construction and erection of the Tabernacle). The rest of 
the book eonsists of J and E, which (before they were combined 
with P) were united into a whole by a redactor, and at the same 
time, it seems, expanded in parts (especially in the legal por- 
tions) by hortatory or didactic additions, approximating in style 
to Deuteronomy. 


InJE'snarrative, particularly in the parts belong- 
ing to J, the style is graphic and picturesque, the 
descriptions are vivid and abound in detail and 

colloquy, and both emotion and re- 
Char- ligious feeling are warmly and sym- 
acteristics pathetically expressed. As between 
of JE. J and E, there are sometimes differ- 
ences in the representation. In the 
account of the plagues, for instance, the Israclites 
are represented by J as living apart in Goshen (viii. 
18 [A. V. 22], ix. 26; compare Gen. xlv. 10, xlvi. 
98, etc. ; also J); and the plagues are sent by YuwH 
at a specified time announced beforehand to Pharaoh 
by Moses. In E the Israelites are represented, notas 
occupying a district apart, but as living side by 
side with the Egyptians (iii. 22, xi. 2, xii 35 et 
seg.); and the plague is brought to pass on the 
spot by Moses with his rod (vii. 20b; ix. 23; x. 
12, 18a; compare iv. 2, 17, 20b; xvii. 5; also E) or 
his hand (x. 22). An interesting chapter belonging 
to E is xviii., which presents a picture of Moses 
legislating. Disputes arise among the people; they 
are brought before Moses for settlement; and his 
decisions are termed “the statutes and directions 
[“torot”] of God." It was the office of the priests 
afterward to give direction (rmn, nw) upon cases 
submitted to them, in matters both of civil right 
(Deut. xvii. 17) and of ceremonial observance (2d. 
xxiv. 8; Hag. ii. 11-13); and it is difficult not to 
think that in Exodus xviii. there is a genuine his- 
torical tradition of the manner in which the nucleus 
of Hebrew law was created by Moses himself. 

JE's account of the Sinaitic legislation is contained 
in xix. 8-xxiv. 14, 18b; xxxi. 18b-xxxiv. 28. This 
narrative, when examined attentively, discloses 
manifest marks of composite structure. The greater 
part of it belongs tolerably clearly to E, viz.: xix. 
38-19; xx.-xxili. 33 (expanded in parts by the com- 
piler); xxiv. 3-8, 12-14, 18b; xxxi. 18b; xxxii. 1-8 
(9-14, probably compiler), 15-35; xxxiii. 5-11. ToJ 
belong xix. 20-25, xxiv. 1-2, 9-11 (fragments of an 
account of the theophany on Sinai); and xxxiii. 1-4, 
xxxiii. 12-xxxiv. 28 appear also to be based upon 
J, but amplified by the compiler. A particularly 
noticeable passage in E's narrative is xxxiii. 7-11, 
which preserves the oldest representation of the 
“Tent of Meeting”; it was outside the camp (com- 
pare Num. xi. 16, 17, 24-30; xii. 4; also E; and 
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contrast the representation of P in Num. ii. e£ seq.); 
the youthful Joshua was its keeper; and Moses 
from time to time repaired to it for the purpose of 
communing with Yuwu. Evidently the Tent of 
Meeting, as pictured by E, was & much simpler 
structure than it is in the representation of P (xxvi.- 
xxxi., etc.), just as the altar (xx. 24-26), feasts, 
etc. (xxiii. 10-19), presented by E, reflect the usage 
of a simpler, more primitive age than do the corre- 
sponding regulations in P. 

The laws of JE are contained in xii. 21 27 (Passover); xiii, 
3-16 (mazzot and consecration of first-born); xx. 1-17 (the Deca- 
logue); xx. 22-xxiii. 33 (the "Book of the Covenant"; see 
xxiv. 7); and the repetition (with slight verbal differences, and 
the addition in xxxiv. 12-17 of more speciflc warnings against 
idolatry) of xiii. 12-13, and of the theocratic section of the Book 
of the Covenant (xxiii. 10-19) in xxxiv. 10-26 (sometimes called 
the "Little Book of the Covenant"). 'The Decalogue and the 
Book of the Covenant both belong in particular to E. 

These laws have in many places had parenetic 
additions made to them by the compiler (e.g., much 
of xiii. 8-16; the explanatory comments in xx, 4-6, 
9-11, 19b, 17; xxii. 21b, 22; xxiii. 28-25a). The 
laws in xxxiv. 10-26 are introduced ostensibly as 
embodying the conditions for the renewal of the 
Covenant after it had been broken by the sin of the 
golden calf; but it is generally supposed that orig- 
inally they formed a separate collection, which was 
introduced independently, in slightly different re- 
censions, into E in xxiii. 10-19, and into J here, and 
which probably, when J was complete, stood as 
part of J’s direct sequel to xxiv. 1-2, 9-11. Further, 
although by the author of xxxiv. 1-28 in its present 
form (see verse 1b), the “ten commandments” 
(Hebr. *ten words") of verse 28b are evidently in- 
tended to be the Decalogue of xx. 1-17, yet the 
natural subject of “And he wrote” in verse 28 is 
* Moses ” (compare verse 27); hence it is also inferred 
by many critics that, in the original context of verse 
98, the “ten words ? were the preceding group of laws 
(verses 10-26), which, though now expanded by the 
compiler, would in that case have comprised orig- 
inally ten particular injunctions (the “ritual Deca- 
logue” of J, as opposed to the “moral Decalogue ” of 
E in xx. 1-17). Whatever the true explanation of 
the double appearance of this little group of laws 
may be, it is in any case the earliest existing formu- 
lation. of what were regarded at the time as the 
essential ritual observances of the religion of Yirwit. 

The literary and other characteristics of P are, 
mutatis mutandis, the same in Exodus as in other 
parts of the Hexateuch. The same or similar 
stereoty ped formulas appear; and (as a reference to 

the synopsis above will show) there 


Char- is the same disposition to reduce the 
acteristics account of ordinary events to a bare 
of P. summary, but to enlarge upon every- 


thing connected with ceremonial insti- 
tutions. In i.-xi. the narrative of P runs parallel to 
that of JE; and the compiler has sometimes prc- 
served divergent versions of the same events. 
Thus, if vi. 2-vii. 18 be compared carefully with iii. 
1-vi. 1, it will be seen not to describe the sequel of 
it, but to contain a parallel and partly divergent ac- 
count of the commission of Moses and of the pre- 
liminary steps taken by him to secure the release of 
the people. Inthe narrative of the plagues there are 
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systematic differences between P and JE: thus in P 
Aaron cooperates with Moses; no demand for Israel's 
release is ever made upon Pharaoh, the plagues 
being viewed rather merely as signs or proofs of 
power; the description is brief; the success or fail- 
ure of the Egyptian magiciaus (who are mentioned 
only in this narrative) is noted, and the hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart is expressed by the verb “hazak,” 
*hizzak " (this verb is used also by E; but J has reg- 
ularly “kabed,” “hikbid”). In xii.-xiii. the double 
strand is particularly evident: Passover, mazzot, 
narrative, and the dedication of the first-born are all 
in duplicate (in P, xii. 1-18 [48-50 supplementary], 
14-20, 98, 87a, 40-41, 51; xiii. 1-2: in JE, xii. 21- 
27 (which careful comparison will show to be not 
really the sequel of xii. 1-13), 29-96, 87b-89, 42a; 
xiii. 9-10, 11-16). 

The most characteristic part of P is, however, the 
account of the instructions given to Moses on the 
Mount (xxiv. 15-182) for the construction of the Tab- 
ernacle and the appointment of a priesthood (xxv.- 
xxxi) These instructions fall into two parts: (1) 
xxv.-xxix.; (2) xxx.-xxxi. In xxv.-xxix. the fol- 
lowing subjects are dealt with: the Ark, table of 
show-bread, and candlestick (xxv.); the Tabernacle 
(*mishkan "), its curtains, boards, and veil (xxvi.); 
the altar of burnt offering, and the court (xxvii); the 
dress of the priests (xxviii.); the ritual for their con- 
sccration, and for the daily burnt offering, which it is 
aprimary duty of the priesthood to maintain (xxix. 
1-42); and finally what is apparently the formal 
close of the entire body of instructions, Yuwn’s 
promise to take up His abode in the sanctuary 
thus established (xxix. 48-40). Chapters xxx.-xxxi. 
contain directions respecting the altar of iucense, the 
maintenance of public worship, the brazen laver, 
the anointing-oil, the incense (xxx.); the nomination 
of Bezaleel and Aholiab, and the observance of 
the Sabbath (xxxi). While now it is not doubted 
that XXV.-Xxix,, with unimportant exceptions, form 
part of the original legislation of P, it is generally 
held by critics that Xxx.-xxxi. belong to a second- 
ary and posterior stratum of it, reflecting a later 
stage of ceremonial usage. The chief reason for 
this conclusion is the manner in which the altar of 
incense is introduced (xxxi. 1-10). If such an altar 
had been contemplated by the author of xxv.-xxix., 
he must, it is argued, have introduced it in xxv., 
together with the other furniture of the Holy Place, 
and also mentioned it in xxvi. 38-85; moreover, he 
would naturally, in such a case, have distinguished 
the altar described in xxvii. 1-8 from the altar of 
Incense, and not have spoken of it simply as the 
altar. 

This conclusion respecting the secondary charac- 
ter of the altar of incense appears to be confirmed 
by the fact that in the other laws of P there is a 
stratum in which such an altar is not recognized 
(for instance, Lev. xvi). There are also other indi- 
cations tending to show that xxx.-xxxi. belong to a 
posterior stratum of P, as compared with xxv.-xxix. 
Chapters xxxv.-xl. describe, largely in the same 
words as xxv.-xxxi. (the tenses alone being altered), 
but with several differences of order, how the in- 
structions given there to Moses were carried out. In 
these chapters the altar of incense and the brazen 


laver (xxx. 17-21) are introduced in the places which 
they would naturally be expected to occupy, namely, 
in the descriptions of the Holy Place and the court 
respectively (xxxvii. 25-28, xxxviii. 8). It follows 
that if xxx.-xxxl. belong to a secondary stratum of 
P, the same must be true of xxxv.-xl. The later 
origin of xxxv.-xl. seems to be further supported 
by the fact that the Septuagint version of these chap- 
ters is not by the same hand as the rest of the book: 
so that presumably they were not in the manuscript 
used by the original translators. The chapters, if 
this view is correct, have taken the place of a much 
briefer account of the manner in which the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle was carried out. 
P's representation of the Tabernacle and its ap- 
pointments can not be historical. The Israelites in the 
wilderness had undoubtedly an *ohel 
P's Repre- mo'ed"; but it was the simple "ohel 
sentation mo‘ed” of E (Ex. xxxiii. 7-11; Num. 
of the Xi., xii.), not the costly and elaborate 
Tabernacle structure described by P. P’s repre- 
Un- sentation is the embodiment of an 
historical. ideal; it is a “product of religious 
idealism,” constructing for the Mosaic 
age, upon the basis of traditions or reminiscences 
of the Temple of Solomon, a shrine such as might 
be adequate to Yuwn’s majesty, and worthily sym- 
bolize His presence in the midst of His people (com- 
pare Ottley, * Aspects of the O. T.” p. 226). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The introductions to the O. T. by Kuenen, 
Driver, Holzinger, König, Cornill, Baudissin; the commenta- 
ries of Dillmann, Baentseh (1900), Holzinger (1900), and A. R. 
S. Kennedy (forthcoming); C. A. Briggs, The Higher Criti- 
cism of the Hexateuch, 1897; Carpenter and Harford-Bat- 
tersby, The Hexateuch, Oxford. 1900, especially ii. 79-143 (text 
of Exodus, with the sources distinguished typographieally.and 


full critical notes); G. F. Moore, Exodus, in Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bibl. ii. (where further literature is referred to). 


E. G. H. S. R. D. 


—— Critical View II.: The critical problems and 
hypotheses that Exodus shares with the other books, 
such as the historical value of the accounts; author- 
ship; relation to the later books; age, origin, aud 
character of the alleged sources, can not be discussed 
here now; the analysis of sources of Exodus can 
alone be treated. According to the critics of the 
Pentateuch, Exodus, like all the other books of the 
Torah, possesses no unity, having been compiled 
from different sources at different times, the vari- 
ous parts being then revised finally by one redactor 
(R); the same sources as those for Genesis furnish 
the material, namely, J (Jahvist), E (Elohist), and 
P (Priestly Code), in which again several strata 
must be distinguished, as P*, P3, P+, J}, J?, E!, E^, 
etc. It is not necessary to refer to all the sugges- 
tions that have been made; the analyses of sources 
by Kuenen and Cornil are chiefly treated here 
(Kuenen: Introduction; § 5; 8 6, 2-15; § 8, 10-18; 
S 18, 12 et seg. ; & 16, 12; Cornill: Introduction; § 7; 
8 11, 4: 812; 8 19, 2, 8; § 14, 1, 2, 8. 

To P? is assigned, according to Kuenen: i. 1-7, 
18, 14; ii. 28-25; vi. 2-12 (13-28 interrupt the course 
of the story and are by a later reviser; they are, 
according to Wellhausen, unskilfully inserted and 
amplified); vii. 1-18, 19, 20a (21c ?), 22; viii. 1-3, 
iib, 12-15; ix. 8-12 (85 ?); xi. 9-10; xii. 1-20, 28, 
40*, 41*, 43-51 (xiii. 20 ?); xiv. 1-4, 8, 9, 10 (in 


* = revision; -+ = essentially. 
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part), 15-18, 21 (in part), 22, 28, 26, 27 (in part), 28, 
29; xvi. (“this chapter has been subsequently re- 
vised and completed?) (xvii. 1; xix. 2a ?); xxiv. 
15-18a; xxv.-xxix. “follow in natural and regular 
order, and may have been arranged in this way by 
the author himself," but ($ 16, 12) contain many in- 
terpolations by R. 

Ch. xxx., xxxi. 1-17, in which “the connection 
is looser, or is wanting altogether; and in which there 
are contained regulations that do not harmonize with 
what has preceded, and that are not presupposed 
later where they would naturally be mentioned 
.. . probably contain later additions, harmonizing 
in style with xxiv.-xxix., but not composed by 
the same author.” To Pare assigned ch. xxxv.-xl. 
(and also Lev. viii), which "depend entirely on 
XXV.-XXXi., which the author must have had before 
him." They formed “originally a very brief ac- 
count of the observance of the regulations laid 
down in xxv. ef seq.; they seem to have been 
gradually worked out, and then made as similar to 
those regulations as possible. The striking varia- 
tions found in the Greek translation of xxxv.-xl. 
lead to the assumption that the final redaction of 
these chapters was hardly completed—if indeed it 
was completed—when that translation was made, 
i.e., about 250 n.c." This entire theory regarding 
xxv.-XXxi, xxxv.-xl. is based on Popper's work, 
which the other critics also follow. 


Cornill, who includes the later parts of P? under the gen- 
eral designation P*, assigns to the Priestly Code the following 
portions: i. 1-5, 7*, 13, 14 *; ii. 28%, 24-25 ; vi. (13-30 = Ps); 
vii. 1-13, 19, 20a *, 21b-22; viii. 1-3, 11a,b-15; ix. 8-12; xi. 9- 
10; xii. 1-20, 28, 37 *, 40-41, 43-51 (15-20 and 48-50 = Px); xiii. 

-2: xiv. 1—4, 8, 9b, 10a,b, 15 *, 16-18, 21-234-, 26-28na, 28 *, 29; 
xvi. 1-3, 6-7, 9-18 *, 20, 22a,b-24, 32-35a ; xvii. la; xix. 1*,2a; 
xxiv. 15-18aa; xxv. l-xxxi. 18a (xxviii. 41 belongs surely to 
Px, as do perhaps also other shorter additions to Xxxv.-xxix.; 
and XXx.-xxxi. entire); xxxiv. 29-35 (?); XXxv.-xl. (entirely P=). 

It is much more difficult in what remains to dis- 
tinguish between the closely related J and E. Pas- 
sages relatively complete in themselves are: (1) ch. 
xxi.-xxiii., the so-called * Book of the Covenant”; 
it belongs to E, though dating from an earlier time, 
and was found by him and incorporated in his work ; 
(2) the story of the golden calf (xxxii.-xxxiv.), J 
and E sharing about equally in the account; (8) the 
Decalogue and the preparations for it (xix., Xx.), 
chiefly E, but J also has a Decalogue tradition, its 
Ten Commandments being found in xxxiv. 14-26 
(Wellhausen). E!, originally composed in the North- 
ern kingdom, must be distinguished from E*; the 
latter was compiled about 100 vears later for Judah, 
and was worked over with J to form JE, many 
passages of which can no longer be analyzed. 

E: Kuenen: Traces of E arefound in i. (15-21, and apparently 
alzo €—12. *t is generally ineluded in “Ja in ii. "* ' is ere: 
aliterence of opinion ^ on te ONEN of vemos 1 xo accorde 
to Jülicher verses 1-22 are taken from E ; according to Dillmann 
1-14 from E and 15-23a from J. Wellhausen takes the story on 
the whole to be a combination from J and E.) This document ap- 
pears especially elear, though not without admixture, in iii. 1-15, 
a section that, as complement to vi. 2 et seq. (P), also explains 
the use of * Elohim " in the account of the pre-Mosaic time 
taken from E. In the following “the traces are only with difll- 
eulry distinguished : in iii. 16-xii. only here and there with any 
certainty." (Dillmann includes in E: the greater part of iii. 16-22; 
iv. 17, 20b, 18, 21; the greater part of v.; vii. 15, 16, 17b, 20b, 21a, 
33 in part, 24; viii. 102, 21-24a, 25b ; ix. 22, 23a, 21a, 25b (?), 3], 
32, 35 ; x. 8-132, 14 in part, 15 in part, 20, 21-27 ; xi. 1-3 ; xii. 8l- 
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33, 37b, 38. Jülicher includes: iv. 17, 18, 20b: v. 1, 2, 5; vii. 17 
in part, 18, 20 in part, and 21, 24, 25a ; viii. 21b, 22, 28; ix. 22, 
23a, 24 and 28 in part, 85; x. 7, 8-11, 12, 18a, 14a, 15a, 20, 21- 
27, 28, 29; xi. 1-7 ; xii. 32, 35-38.) E is found again in: xiii. 
17-19, 21, 22; xiv. 19a (19b ?); xv. 22-26 ; xvii. lb-7, 8-16; xviii. 
Also xix. 9a, 10-17 ; xx.18-21, 1-17 (in this order); this—the so- 
called "first "—the Decalogue, with the historical matter con- 
nected with itin xix.-Xxiv., belongs to E?. From the Book of 
the Covenant xxiv. 1, 2, 9-14, 18a, and various other passages, 
belong to E, as does also the story of Israel's apostasy at Sinai, 
whieh appears enlarged and connected with other stories in 
xXxii.-Xxxiv., belonging originally to E ?. 

Cornill: i. 11-19, 15-294-; ii. 1-104-; iii. 1-15-++, 21-22; iv. 
17, 18, 20b ; vii. 15b, 17b-18, 20b-2la, 24; ix. 22-238a, 24b *, 25b, 
81-82, 85; x. 12-189aa, 14aa,b, 15b, 20-28, 25 (?); xi. 1-33 xii. 
35-30, 37; xiii. 17-19; xiv. 7-9a,8, 102,8, 19a, 20 (?); xv. 20- 
26--: xvii.-xxiv.4-; xxxi. 18b; xxxii.d4-; xxxiii.1-11I--; xxxiv. 
1a,4*, 28b * (7). In xix.-xxxiv. only xix. 18b (perhaps); xxiv. 
1-3, 9-11 ; and xxxiii. 7-10 belong to E!. 

J, according to Kuenen, is represented in i.-xv. by accounts 
parallel with those of E, but whieh can not now be distin- 
guished; ** but it is doubtful whether J contributed anything to 
the aecount of the laws promulgated at Mount Sinai and of the 
defection of Israel, xix.-xxiv. and xxxii.-xxxiv." (Wellhausen 
finds J in: xix. 20-25; xx. 23-26; xxi.-xxiii.; xxiv. 3-8; Dill- 
manun, in: xix. 9a, 20-25 [xx. 1-17, perhaps under a different 
form]; xxiv. 1. 2; xxxiv. 10-27; fragments in xxiv. 3-8, 9-11, 
12 in part, 18b; xxxii. 1-14, 19b-24, 380-34; also in xxxiii. 1-6, 
13, 13, 18-23 ; xxxiii. 14-17 : xxxiv. 1-9.) l 

Cornill: i. 6, 7a,b, 8-10, 14a,8, 20b, 22 (7); ii. 11-292a ; iii. 16- 
20; iv. 1-12, 19, 20a, 241-20, 29 *, 80*, 81; v.--5 vi. 1; vii. 14-15a, 
16-172, 23, 25, 29; viii. 4 *, 5-7, 8 *, 9-11aa, 16-20, 21 *, 22-28; ix. 
1-7, 13-21, 23b, 24 *, 25a, 20, 21 *, 28-80, 33; x.t ; xi. 4-8; xii. 
21-274-, 29-39--, 42a; xiii. 3-16--, 21-22; xiv. 5-6, 9aa, 10ba, 11- 
14, 19b, 212,8, 24-25, 27 *, 28b, 90-81 ; xvi. 4-5, 162,8, 18b, 21-2224; 
25-3l1-F. 35b ; xvii. la,b, 2, 1 ; xix. 2b, 7, 9-11, 18, 20-21, 22b, 25a; 
xxxiii. 12-23+ (?); xxxiv. la*, 2-8, 4 *, 5, 6a, 8, 10-284-. 

Editions (according to Cornill): In the first place 
J and E were combined into one book (JE) by one 

redactor (RJE). He greatly revised 
Redaction. iii., and may have added the marching 

song xv. 1-19 (“it is entirely improb- 
able that it was composed at the time the event itself 
took place”). Healsodid much editing of the peric- 
ope dealing with the legislation (xix.-xxxiv.). He 
used E? throughout as foundation, supplementing it 
with J; heomitted entirely the second Decalogue in 
J, incorporating what he thought valuable in the 
Book of the Covenant, xxiii. 15-19, and reduced 
xxxii.-xxxiii., on the whole, to its present form. A 
second redactor then combined (the later) Deuteron- 
omy with JE(=JE-+D). He added iv. 21-28; in 
the story of the Egyptian plagues (x. 2) “there is at 
least a Deuteronomistic touch”; he also added viii. 
18b and ix. 99b, and probably revised ix. 14-16. He 
greatly revised xii. 21-27, xiii. 8-16, xv. 26, xvi., 
and xvii. 20b. He transferred, according to 
Kuenen, the Book of the Covenant to Mount Sinai 
in order to get room for Deuteronomy, being re- 
sponsible, therefore, for all the confusion caused 
thereby —for example, the transferring of xx. 18-21 
from its original position before, to its present posi- 
tion after, xx. 1-17; the transition to the Book of tlie 
Covenant as found in xx. 22, 98; and the peculiar 
[Orm Of XXIV, 1=10a. Ch. xix. GD-O is wise Dpeeit- 
ically Deuteronomic, as well as the revisions of 
the Book of the Covenant with the final admoni- 
tions in xxiij. 929b-95a, 27, 81b-83, and the revision 
of the second Decalogue, which RJE transferred 
to the Book of the Covenant. 

A third redactor, who combined JED with P, thus 
practically producing the Pentateuch (R»), added 
iv. 18-16 and 27-28, revised 29-30, and in v.-x. added 
everywhere the name of Aaron (which was not iu- 
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cluded at all originally ). He or P= (see ante) added 
vi. 18-30. It is more difficult to ascertain the 
method of his revision of xii. 40-42. To xvi. he 
transferred (in consideration of JE) a passage by P 
on the manna, which originally was placed after 
the revelation on Sinai (the reason assigned for 
this assumption on the part of the critics is that 
verse 34 presupposes the Tabernacle; but this verse 
is as much merely an anticipatory comment as is 35). 
lle added to xvii. the fragment of the Jahvistic 
miraculous story of the spring in order to make 
room for P in Num. xx. He added finally the re- 
peated phrase “the tables of testimony,” xxxi. 18, 
xxxiv. 29, and in xxxiii. he omitted the Elohistic 
account of the making of the Ark of the Covenant. 
It is often doubtful whether a revision was made by 
Re or by P? 5 5—R? is himself a priestly redactor. 
All these and. similar analyses of the sources of 
Exodus and the conclusions based thereon are en- 
tirely wrong. However rich and many-sided may 
have been the traditions from which theauthor drew 
his material, the book from beginning to end is com- 
posed and arranged according to a predetermined 
plan. The fundamental errors of the critical views 
are these: (1) The distinction made between J and His 
erroneous, resting as it does on the varying use of the 
divine names * Yirwrn " and * XMlohim" ; this use does 
not indicate a difference in authorship, but is due to 
the different meanings of the two names, the choice 
of which is carefully considered in each case. The 
statement that E uses in iii. 15 the name * Y rwr" for 
the first time, is due to a wrong interpretation; it is 
based on the Alexandrian-Essenic-Christian-Guostic 
common superstition of the power of names and mere 
words, which, going back to Egyptian antiquity, is 
strongly marked in the New Testament—and hence 
naturally influences modern scholars—but is en- 
tirely foreign to the Old Testament. The verses vi. 
2 et seg. are likewise interpreted wrongly. (2) An 
entirely insufficient argument is the alleged further 
variations of the language; for this presupposes the 
point to be proved. This argument turns in a cir- 
cle: the critics seek to prove differ- 
Errors ent sources by the variations of lan- 
of Critical guage, and vice versa. Moreover, the 
School. vocabulary is too limited for such as- 
sertions. (8) The differences of style 
and treatment do not indicate different authors, but 
are called forth by the different subjects. The account 
of the Tabernacle demanded technical details; while 
the stories of the deliverance from Egypt and of the 
revelation on Sinai prompted a strong, energetic, and 
thoughtful style. A separation into JE and P is 
not admissible. (4) All suggestions of reduplica- 
tions, differences, and contradictions show an insufli- 
cient insight into the spirit and intentions of the 


author. Chh- X.———i1.. for example. aAppesrr, on close 


investigation, to be an indissolubly united passage, 
from which not one word may be omitted. The same 
holds good of the story of the Egyptian miracles 
(vii.-xi.), the arrangement of which the critics have 
entirely misunderstood. The critics have refuted 
their own argument by making as a criterion of 
the division of this narrative into J and E the very 
Want of definite scheme which is, according to them, 
characteristic of J and E. 


V.—20 


The Book of the Covenant (xix.-xxiv.) is a uni- 
fied piece of work, with logical connections that are 
admirably established. The alleged double tradition 
of the revelation, and especially Wellhausen’s so- 
called second Decalogue in ch. xxxiv., are mere fig- 
ments of the brain. 'The inadequacy of these criti- 
cisms is most striking in the review of the account 
of the Tabernacle, in the sequence of the passages 
xxv.-xxxi. and xxxv.-xl. and their connection with 
xxxii-xxxiv. (5) The theory that the book was 
compiled from previous works is not suflicienily 
supported; and the attempt to analyze it into its 
component parts is a hopeless one, for all the ele- 
ments of the book are closely welded together into 
one harmonious whole. Compare DEUTERONOMY. 
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B. J. 

EXOGAMY. See MARRIAGE. 

EXORCISM: The expulsion of evil spirits by 
spells; in Greek éxá2.ew (Matt. viii. 16, 31; 1x. 34, 38; 
Mark i. 34, 38; ix. 88; Luke xiii. 82; and elsewhere). 
See DEMONOLOGY; and compare the sorcery-papy- 
rus in Paris, line 1957, ek9aAew vov óiago2ov and 
diaBorov &kDaA2ovca, In Hebrew only NN = “ go out” 
occurs (Me'i. 17b; ‘Ab. Zarah 55b; Greek é&720e). 
The demon was cast out by exorcism, for which 
the Greek term éfopxitw (from é&£opkóo, ésopKio7 ye, 


Exorcism : 
Expectation of Life 


only Acts xix. 13) and the Hebrew yawn are 
used. In the Bible the melancholia of King Saul 
is ascribed to an evil spirit, which David, by 
his harp-playing, drives away. The word “bi‘et” 
(terrify) was still used in the fourth century of our 
era as a term to express the troubled state which pre- 
cedes that of being possessed (I Sam. xvi. 14-28; com- 
pare Meg. 3a, bottom). The angel Raphael teaches 
Tobit how to ban the evil spirit (Tobit vi. 7, 16, 17; 
viii. 3; see Tonrr and TESTAMENT OF SOLOMON). 

- Josephus (“ Ant.” viii. 2, § 5) relates: 


**T have seen a certain man of my own country, whose name 
was Eleazar, releasing people that were demoniacal, in the pres- 
ence of Vespasian and his sons and his captainsand the whole 
multitude of his soldiers. The manner of the cure was this: 
He put a ring that had a root of one of those sorts mentioned by 
Solomon to the nostrils of the demoniac, after which he drew 
out the demon through his nostrils: and when the man fell 
down, immediately he abjured him to return into him no more, 
still makiug mention of Solomon, and reciting the incantations 
whieh he eomposed. And when Eleazar would persuade and 
demonstrate to the spectators that he had such a power, he set a 
little way off a cup or basin full of water, and commanded the 
demon, as he went out of the man, to overturn it, and thereby 
let the spectators know that he had left the man; and when 
this was done the skill and wisdom of Solomon were shown very 
manifestly." See BA'ARAS. 


Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, a contemporary of 
Josephus, alludes to the practise of exorcism by say- 
ing: “Has an evil spirit never entered 
Exorcism into you? Have you never seen a 
in person into whom an evil spirit had 
Rabbinical entered? What should be done with 
Literature. one so affected? Take roots of herbs, 
burn them under him, and surround 
him with water, whereupon the spirit will flee” 
(Pesik., ed. Buber, 40a). R. Akiba (d. 132), in speak- 
ing of diseases, uses the technical terms of exorcism 
(Ab. Zarah 55b), Simon ben Yohai drove out the 
demon Ben TEMALION from the daughter of a 
Roman emperor (Me‘i. 17b). 

According to the statements in the Talmud, cures 
by exorcism were especially common in Judæo- 
Christian circles. Mention is several times made of 

a certain Jacob of Sekanya (see JACOB 


Jewish THE GNosrTIC), who desired to cure in 
Christi- the name of Jesus one who had been 
anity. bitten by a snake; R. Ishmael, how- 


ever, would not permit it, preferring 
rather to let his sister’s son die (Tosef., Hul. ii. 22). 
Origen says (“Contra Celsum,” iii. 24) that he saw 
people cured of dangerous diseases—of possession, 
madness, and other ills—simply by calling on the 
names of God and Jesus, and that otherwise neither 
men nor demons could cure them. Christianity has 
preserved this belief up to the present day, for ex- 
orcism still forms a part of the rite of baptism 
(Herzog-Hauck, *Real-Encyc." v. 695-700; Hast- 
ings, * Dict. Bible,” i. 811 et seg. ; Winer, “B. R.” i. 
161-165; Acts xix. 13-16), 

An interesting recipe is given in a Greek papyrus 
(see Dietrich, * Abraxas,” pp. 188 et seg.). In order 
to drive out a demon one must take 
an unripe olive, together with certain 
plants, and murmur some magic words 
over them, among the words used be- 
ing caw, the Greek equivalent of the Hebraic Tet- 
ragrammaton. The exorcist says: “Go out [' de- 


Sorcery 
Papyri. 
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mon'] from ——." Thereupon a phylactery is 


made from a piece of tin and is hung from the 
neck of the one possessed. The exorcist places 
himself in front of the possessed one and begins as 
follows: *I conjure thee in the name of the God of 
the Hebrews, Jesus, Jahaia,” etc. Thespirit is then 
conjured by a god, whose epithets are taken chiefly 
from the Bible. A shorter but similar exorcism is 
found in the same papyrus (lines 1995 e£ se¢.). Com- 
pare also the Babylonian exorcisms cited in Wohl- 
stein's * Diimonenbeschworungen auf Babylonischen 
Thongefüssen des Kóniglichen Museums in Berlin” 
(Berlin, 1894), and in Stübe's * Jüdisch-Babylonische 
Zaubertexte ” (Halle, 1895). 

Mysticism existed in all ages as an undercurrent, 
but in the thirteenth and following centuries it came 
to the surface. While in Spain, southern France, 
and Italy wide circles were opposing superstition and 
exorcism (sce Jacob Anatoli, * Malmad," pp. 68a, 
184a, Lyck, 1866), German Judaism, saturated with 
ignorance and mysticism, adopted with other super- 
stitious customs the exorcistic method of working 
cures. The “Book of the Pious” (S 462) states: 
“Whoever wishes to cure one possessed must re- 
peat the magic formula nine times, as is done in 
Germany, where they count nine knots; or else he 
must cure him with rods of nine kinds of wood, or 
with turnips, which should be hung around the 
invalid" (Güdemann, “Geschichte des Erzichungs- 


-wesens und der Cultur,” i. 202, 205, 216). 


At the close of the Middle Ages, and even in the 
first centuries of the modern era, the Cabala obtained 
more and more influence over people's minds, aud as 
a consequence the belief in exorcism increased. In 
the * Zera‘ Kodesh " (Fürth, 1696) a regular method 
for driving out demons is cited; this superstition 
still exists in Hasidic circles, just as it prevails 
among civilized Arians and Semites. It is a note- 
worthy fact that a Hebrew proselyte in olden times 
was not exorcised at baptism (Herzog-Hauck, l.e. v. 
696). Curtiss relates (“Primitive Semitic Religion 
of To-day,” p. 152) that a few years ago a woman 
was exorcised in Palestine, and that the evil spirit 
when questioned replied that he was the spirit of 
a Jew murdered in Nablus twelve years before. 
The belief that the possessing spirit is often the 
soul of a wicked or a murdered person unable to 
find rest is frequently held. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blau, Das Altjlidische Zawherwesen, Stras- 
burg, 1898; Wessely, Gricchische Zauberpapyrus von, Paris 
und London, Vienna, 1885; idem, Newe Gricchische Zau- 
berpapyri, ib. 1893; Dietrich, Abraxas, Leipsic, 1871; Alex- 
ander W. M. Menz, Demonic Possession in the N. T., Edin- 
burgh, 1902; Güdemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens und 
der Cultur; Tylor, Primitive Culture; Lehmann, Aber- 
glauhe und Zauberei, Stuttgart, 1898; Budge, Egyptian 
Magic, London, 1899; Strauss, Leben Jesu, 4th ed., ii. 
Tübingen, 1810. 

K. L. B. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE: The expected 
duration of life after any given age, estimated ac- 
cording to fixed tables of mortality based on the 
mean number of years which, individuals, under 
various conditions, have been found to live, "The 
earliest important contribution to the subject is the 
work (1855) of De Neufville on the mortality of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main during the three years 1846- 
1848, derived from a total mortality of 8,218 among 
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Christians and 263 among Jews. A more recent in- 
vestigation was published as part of the census of 
1890, entitled “Vital Statistics of the Jews in the 
United States,” being the partial results of a special 
inquiry, made under the direction of Dr. John $. 
Billings, formerly assistant surgeon-general of the 
United States and an authority on hygiene, of about 
10,000 Jewish families in the United States. Both 
investigations fall short of the necessary degree of 
scientifie accuracy with which such tables of mor- 
tality and life-expectancy are prepared for life-in- 
surance purposes. "Their value is impaired by the 
fact that the method adopted for the calculation of 
the tables was not stated. 

De Neufville's tables have found their way into 
almost every treatise on the comparative mortality of 
Jews and Christians. His tables, excepting No. 15, 
where the numbers of those surviving to different 
agesare shown in a comparison between the Christian 
and Jewish populations, are mostly limited to a per- 
centage statement of deaths at different periods of 
life. Table No. 15, which is as follows, must not be 
confused with a table showing the expected after- 
lifetime; 

CALCULATION, AT EQUAL AGES, OF THE NUMBER 
OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, OUT OF 1,000 or 
Eacu Born, SURVIVING TO SPECIFIED AGES 
(1846-48). 


ains Christians.| Jews. um Christians. | Jews. 

JD otv 736 8607 1150........ 351 540 

DU eae 691 827 1160........ 248 441 

BO MED 567 Tod 1170........ 184 Di 

a ores 461 039 1180........ 37 69 
OU cse 2 4 


This table leads to the conclusion that the expec- 
tation of life was much more favorable for the Jew- 
ish population of Frankfort at that period than for 
the Christian. While in the main the conclusions of 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBERS OF JEWS, OUT OF 
100,000 Born, SURVIVING to GIVEN AGES, 
COMPARED WITH TIT CORRESPONDING NUM- 
BERS OF NON-JEWISH INITABITANTS OF Massa- 


CHUSETTS, 
Non-Jews in Massa- 
Jews—1889. chusetts 
ee (1878-82), 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
0 adeat tis test 50,684 49,316 51,958 48 747 
Dee caw Eva 41,731 42,326 90,127 80,301 
TOi ou Aet ue 99,849 40,829 34,543 84,121 
25 USE AM Uude 38,592 39,698 82,023 81,290 
30 Deckicbe»wi 37,314 96,451 29,208 28,171 
45 alos s we 35,474 93.568 20,239 25,244 
55 DIA ANA 33,788 80,618 2.668 292.114 
65 NCC 29,188 26,405 17,585 17,740 
(Decevcceuen 21,886 14,742 10,168 11,243 
er ere 13,391 1,492 2,951 8,950 
DO jex aed eaten 108 468 185 358 


De Neufville fairly coincide with general observa- 
tions derived from mortality tables, they do not 


warrant the extravagant opinions usually based 
upon his tables. His general conclusions, derived 
from a percentage distribution of deaths at different 
ages, are inaccurate and misleading. The method 
adopted by him was crude and defective in theory, 
and therefore the value of this contribution to the 
literature of Jewish longevity is materially im- 
paired. Census Bulletin No. 19, references to which 
are found in nearly all recent works on Jewish pa- 
thology and longevity, is open to criticisms similar 
to those directed against De Neufville’s work. The 
same fundamental error was committed in not sta- 
ting in detail the method adopted for the calculation 
of the life-tables, (1) for the year 1889, (2) for the 
five years 1885-89. The essential facts as derived 
from the bulletin are set forth in the above table 
for the year 1889, which gives evidence of greater 
accuracy than the table based upon five years of 
observation. | 
The expectation of life for these Jews as compared 
with the expectation for other populations is set forth 
in Table No. 9 of the bulletin, which, in a recon- 
structed form, is given below. Comparison is made 
of the expectation of life among Jews with that of 
the general population of Massachusetts and New 
South Wales, two exceptionally healthful regions 
representing conditions rather above the average. 


EXPECTATION OF YEARS OF LIFE. 


Males. Females. 
Ages. New : New 
mes | Jews | ass. | South | JEWS | Mass. | South 
iggg, |1893-97.| Wales, | 1889, ,1999-97.| Wales, 
1890-91 1890-91 
Oeo sedeus 87.14 | 44.09 | 49.60 | 525.99 | 46.61 | 52.90 
Dora ueste 61.00 | 52.88 | 54.90 | 59.91 | 5117 | 57.42 
TOn 61.11 | 49.83 | 50.89 | 56.02 | 50.70 | 53.39 
LA. c ences 00.93 | 45.07 | 46.40 | 51.389 | 46.53 | 48.7 
zT 52.59 | 41.20 | 42.16 | 46.78 | 42.7 44.16 
REIN 48.60 | 37.68 | 38.16 | 42.68 | 39.29 | 40.34 
DD rides whe i HATS | 94.28 | 981.30 | 39.82 | 35.85 | 36.42 
Oasis ad v) | 40.18 | 30.87 | 30.51 | 86.09 | 32.43 | 32.61 
dM es Seabees 30.17. | 27.41 | 26.81 | 31.98 | 29.00 | 29.00 
TD reds 31.9, | 29.99 | 23.27 | 28.69 | 25.54 | 295.91 
DU dea ud 21.40 | 20.53 | 19.82 | 24.88 | 22.10 | 21.61 
Dci ed ea es 20.20 | 17.838 | 16.58 | 20.97 | 18.81 | 17.92 
DU: 2 odas 19.00 | 14.88 | 18.60 | 17.58 | 15.74 | 14.51 
i" 15.9; | 11.70 | 10.97 | 18.58 | 12.90 | 11.41 
(Li Rarer 12.08 9.34 6.61 | 11.88 | 10.36 8.61 
T EE 9.33 7.91 6.5] | 1045 8,29 6.47 
Bees bee 1.12 5.70 5.00 1.98 8.56 5.04 
oF ae ee 2.85 4.31 9.11 5.64 9.07 9.12 
n € yas 9.16 2.01 3.05 9. 2.04 
Lo E 2.22 2.50 2.60 esa 


The table for 1889 may be accepted as approxi- 
mately accurate. The cumulative effect of superior 
longevity must necessarily be quite considerable, and 
the relative increase in the Jewish population must 
therefore be much larger than the increase in the gen- 
eral population. In marked contrast to the general 
experience, this table shows that mule Jews are 
likely to live longer than female Jews. On the 
whole these tables are approximate indications of 
superior vitality and resulting longevity among the 
Jewish population. More definite evidence is fur- 
nished by comparative mortality rates, in particular 
by the data published for Budapest under the di- 
rection of Dr. Joseph Körösi. The insurance as- 
sociations of the Jews in the United States have 
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never made known the results of their experience, 
butthe published data as to average ages at death, 
average duration of membership, mortuary cost, 
death rate, etc., support the conclusion that the Jews 
in this country, as well as abroad, enjoy a longevity 
superior to that of the Christian population. 

J. i F. G. H. 


EXPRESSION. See TYPES. 


EYBESCHUTZ (or EYBESCHITZ), JONA- 
THAN: German rabbi and Talmudist; born in Cra- 
cow about the | 
year 1690; died in 
Altona Sept. 18, 
1764. His father, 
Nathan (Nata), 
who was a grand- 
son of the cabalis- 
tic author Nathan 
Spira, was called 
as rabbi to Eiben- 
schitz, Moravia, 
about 1700, where 
he died about 1702 
in early manhood 
(on the conflicting 
reports in regard 
to the date of his 
death see Dembit- 
zer, *Kelilat Yo- 
fi," pp. 118 et seq., 
Cracow, 1888). 
Jonathan was then 
sent to the yeshi- 
bah of Meir Eisen- 
stadt, who was 
then rabbi of 
Prossnitz, and la- 
terto the yeshibah 
of Holleschau, 
where a relative, 
Eliezer ha - Levi 
Oettingen, was 
rabbi. After the 
latter’s death 
(1710) Eybeschütz 
went to Vienna, 
where Samson 
Wertheimer in- 
tended to marry 
him to his daugh- 
ter. He thence 
went to Prague, 
where he married 
Elkele, daughter 
of Rabbi Isaac 
Spira; and lateron he resided two years at Hamburg 
in the house of Mordecai ha-IXohen, his wife's mater- 
nal grandfather. About 1714 he returned to Prague, 
where he became preacher, probably in succession to 
Asher Spira, who died in that year (Hock, “ Die Fami- 
lien Prags,” p. 381, Presburg, 1892). Here he soon 
became popular (see Nehemiah Reischer's letter to 
Jacob Emden, in the latter's “Sefat Emet," p. 11b, 
Lemberg, 1877); but he also incurred the enmity 
of some of the family and admirers of the former 


Jcnathan Eybeschütz (with Autograph). 
(After a portrait by Gutekunst.) 


rabbi, Abraham Broda (“Bene Ahubah," 15b; see 
Dembitzer, 7b. p. 120a), among them being Jacob 
Reischer, and David Oppenheimer, chief rabbi of 
Prague. These personal animosities were most likely 
responsible for the fact that about 1725 Jonathan was 
accused of sympathy with the followers of Shabbe- 
thai Zebi, who were still very active. Jonathan took 
an oath that the accusation was false, and with the 
other members of the Prague rabbinate signed the ex- 
communication of the followers of Shabbethai Zebi, 
Believing that his prospects in Prague were poor, 
z he made an effort, 
upon the death of 
Jacob Reischer 
(1783), to secure 
the rabbinate of 
Metz. On this oc- 
casion he failed, 
but after Jacob 
Joshua, who had 
succeeded Rei- 
scher, had gone to 
Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Eybeschütz 
again became a 
candidate, and 
was elected (1741). 
But in Metz, asin 
Prague, his con- 
gregation divided 
into enthusias- 
tic admirers and 
bitter enemies. 
When in 1746 he 
was elected rabbi 
by the congrega- 
tion of Fürth, the 
Metz congrega- 
tion would not 
release him from 
his contract. In 
1750 he became 
chief rabbi of 
Altona, Hamburg, 
and Wandsbeck. 
From that time 
he became a cen- 
tral figure in Jew- 
ish history. Short- 
ly after his arrival 
in Altona a rumor 
began to spread 
that he still be- 
lieved in the Mes- 
sianic mission of 
Shabbethai Zebi. 
In substantiation of this charge a number of “ke- 
me‘ot ” (see AMULET) were produced which, it wasal- 
leged, hehad given to sick people in Metz and Al- 
tona, and the text of which, though partly in cipher, 
admitted of no other explanation than that given by 
his enemies. The inscription read substantially as 
follows: “In the name of Jahve, the God of Isracl, 
who dwelleth in the beauty of His strength, the God 
of His anointed one Shabbethai Zebi, who with the 
breath of His lips shall slay the wicked, I decree and 
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command that no evil spirit plague, or accident 
harm, the bearer of this amulet ” (Emden, “Scfat 
Emet,” beginning). These amulets were brought to 
Jacob Emden, who claimed to have been ignorant of 
the accusations, although they had been for several 
months the gossip of the congregation. In his pri- 
vate synagogue, which was in his house, he declared 
that while he did not accuse the chief rabbi of this 
heresy, the writer of these amulets was evidently a 
believer in Shabbethai Zebi (Feb. 4, 1751). The 
trustees of the congregation, who sided with their 
rabbi, at once gave orders to close Jacob Emden’s 
synagogue. Emden wrote to his brother-in-law, 
ARYEN Los, chief rabbi of Amsterdam, and to vari- 
ous rabbis who were outspoken enemies of Eybe- 
schütz, among them Jacob Joshua of Frankfort, 
Samuel Helman (Eybeschütz's successor in Metz), 
and Nehemiah Reischer, rabbi of Kriechingen in 
Lorraine, formerly Eybeschütz's admirer, but now 
his bitterest enemy. All of these pronounced Ey be- 
schütz a dangerous heretic, unfit to hold any rabbin- 

ical office. | 
However, the trustees of the Altona congregation 
declared Emden a disturber of the peace, against 
whom drastie measures should be taken; and the 
followers of Ey beschütz assumed such 


The a threatening attitude that Emden was 
Dispute compelled to flee to Amsterdam (May 
About 22,1751). There he brought charges 
Amulets. against his enemies before the Danish 


courts, with the result that the congre- 
gation of Altona was ordered to stop all proceedings 
againsthim. In Hamburg the conflict assumed such 
proportions that the Senate issued strong orders to 
make an end of the troubles, which were disturbing 
the public peace (May 1, 1752, and Aug. 10, 1758; 
sce * Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1858, pp. 520 et seg.). Em- 
den returned to Altona Aug. 8, 1752; and in Decem- 
ber of the same year the courts ordered that nothing 
should be published concerning the amulets. Mean- 
while Eybeschütz's popularity had waned; the Sen- 
ate of Hamburg suspended him, and many members 
of that congregation demanded that he should submit 
his ease to rabbinical authorities. "Kurze Nach- 
richt von dem Falschen Messias Sabbathai Zebhi," 
etc. (Wolfenbüttel, 1752), by Moses Gershon ha- 
Kohen (Carl ANTON), a convert to Christianity, but a 
former disciple of Eybeschütz, was evidently an 
inspired apology. Emden and his followers, in 
spite of the royal edict, published a number of po- 
lemical pamphlets, and Eybeschütz answered in his 
* Luhot *Edut? (1755), which consists of a long in- 
troduction by himself, and a number of letters by 
his admirers denouncing as slanders the accusations 
brought against him. | 
His friends, however, were most numerous in 
Poland, and the Council of Four Lands excommu- 
nicated all those who said anything derogatory to 
the rabbi. A year after the publication of the 
“Luhot *Edut" he was recognized by the King of 
Denmark and the Senate of Hamburg as chief rabbi 
of the united congregations of Hamburg-Altona- 
Wandsbeck. From that timeon, respected and be- 
loved, he lived in peace. Hisenemy Emden testifies 
to the sincere grief of the congregation at the death 
of Eybesehütz (* Megillat Sefer,” p. 208). Even 


the notorious extravagances and the subsequent fail- 
ure in business of his youngest son, Wolf, seem not 
to have affected the high esteem in which the father 
was held. 

Eybeschütz's memory was revered not only by 
his disciples, some of whom, like Meshullam Zalman 
ha-Kohen, rabbi of Fürth, became prominent rabbis 
andauthors, but also by those who were not under 
personal obligations to him, such as Mordecai Benet, 
who speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of him in 
his approbation to the “Bene Ahubah,” and Moses 
Sofer, who tries to defend him in a case where he 
committeda very bad blunder(Hatam Sofer, Yoreh 
De'ah, No. 69). With regard to Ey beschütz's actual 
attitude toward the Shabbethai Zebi heresy, it is diffi- 
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Amulet Prepared by Jonathan Eybeschütz. 
(1n the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden.) 


'cult to say how far the suspicions of his enemies were 


justified. On the one hand it can not be denied that 
the amulets which he wrote contain expressions sug- 
gestive of belief in the Messiahship of Shabbethai 
Zebi; but on the other hand it isstrange that the ac- 
cusations came only from jealous enemies. Jacob 
Emden himself speaks of a rumor to the effect that 
even before Eybeschiitz went to Altona he (Emden) 
had expressed himself in terms which showed a de- 
termination to persecute the successor of his father in 
the office of chief rabbi (* Megillat Sefer,” p. 176); 
and although he indignantly denies this rumor, he 
speaks in another place of the chief rabbinate of 
Altona as “the heritage of my fathers" (db. p. 209). 

Eybeschütz's works, given in the order of their 
publication, are as follows: 


1755. Luhot ‘Edut. Altona. 

1765. Kereti u-Peleti, novellae on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah. 
Altona. 

Taryag Mizwot. the 613 commandments in rimed acrostics. 
Prague. 

1773. Tif'eret Yisrael, notes on the rabbinical laws regarding 
menstruation, with additions by the editor, Israel, 
grandson of the author and rabbi of Lichtenstadt. 

1775. Urim we-Tummim, novella to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat. Carlsruhe. 

1779-82. Ya'arot Debash, sermons, edited by his nephew Jacob 
ben Judah Lób of Wojslaw. Carlsruhe. 

1796. Binah la-'Ittim, notes on the section of the " Yad” dealing 
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with the holy days, edited by the author's disciple Hillel 
of Stampfen. Vienna. 

1799. Hiddushim ‘al Hilkot Yom-Tob, edited by Joseph of Trop- 
pau. It is in substance the same as the last-named work, 
but differs from it in wording, and contains in addition 
Maimonides’ text. Both therefore present not a work 
of the author, but notes taken from his lectures. Berlin. 

1817. Sar ha-Alef, novella on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim. 
Warsaw. 

1819. Bene Ahubah, on the matrimonial laws in the * Yad,” ed- 
ited by his grandson Gabriel Eybesehütz. Prague. 

1825. Tiferet Yehonatan, homilies on the Pentateuch (n.d., 
though 1825 is probably correct). Zolkiev. 

1862. Perush ‘al Piska Had Gadya, a homiletical interpretation 
of the * Had Gadya." Lemberg. 

1869. Notes on the Haggadah, edited by Moses Zaloshin. Pres- 

burg. 

Shem ‘Olam, letters on the Cabala, edited by A. S. Weiss- 

mann. Vienna. 

A commentary on Lamentations under the title "* Allon Ba- 
kut," and homilies on the Pentateuch under the title ** Keshet 
Yehonatan," are extant in manuscript in the Bodleian Library 
(Neubauer, ** Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” pp. 50 et seq.). 


1891. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Klemperer, Hayye Yehonatan: Rabbi 
Jonathan Eibenschitz ; eine Biographische Skizze, Prague, 
1858 (reprinted in Brandeis’ Jiidische Universalbibliothek 
vols. 91-93, Prague, n.d.); Ehrentheil, Jüdische Charakter- 
bilder, Budapest, 1867 ; Isaac Gastfreund, Sefer Anshe Shem, 
Lyck., 1879; J. Cohn, Ehrenvrettung des R. Jonathan Eibc- 
schitz; ein Beitrag zur Kritik des Griitz’schen Geschichts- 
werkes, in Sefer ‘Ale Siah, Blätter aus der Michael Da- 
vidschen Stiftung, Hanover, 1870; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 
315 et seq.; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 425 et seq.; Jacob 
Emden's autobiography, Megillat Sefer, Warsaw, 1896. The 
bibliography on the controversy between Emden and Eybe- 
schütz is given in Gritz, Gesch. x. 507 et seq. 
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EYE (ny).—Biblical Data: This important 
organis mentioned more than 800 times in the Bible, 
but is described only in its external appearance and 
significance, according to the experience of daily 
life. The following parts are mentioned: the eye- 
ball (“bat ‘ayin ” = “ girl of the eye,” “little doll”; 
Lam. ii. 18; “ babat ‘ayin,” Zech. ii. 12; comp. Levy, 
“Chal. Worterb.” i. 419b); the pupil (“ishon” = 
“little man," whose image appears in the eye as in a 
mirror; Deut. xxxii. 10; Ps. xvii. 8; Prov. vii. 2; 


comp. Prov. vii. 9, xx. 20); the eye-socket (* hor”; 


Zech. xiv. 2); the eyelashes (* 'ap'appayim "; Ps. xi. 
A; Prov. vi. 28; by synecdoche = “the eye”; comp. 
Job xli. 10); the eyelids (* shemurot" ; Ps, ]xx vii. 5), 
and the eyebrows (“ gabbot 'enaw ”; Lev. xiv. 9). 

The eye of the Oriental is not only large, but it is 
also very strong, Itappears from Gen. xxix. 17 that 
weak eyes were an exception. Near-sightedness, 
far-sightedness, and weak-sightedness are not men- 
tioned. The eye became weak, heavy, or fixed 
in old age (Gen. xxvii. i; Deut. xxxiv. 10, I Sam. 
iv. 15; compare also Eccl. xii. B. The sight was 
also impaired by sorrow and misfortune (Ps. vi. 8, 
xxxi. 10, Ixxxviii. 10; Job xvii. 7). The eye is the 
source of tears (Jer. viii. 23); and tears flowed often 
and copiously (Lam. i. 16; iii. 48, 49; Ps. exix. 186), 
injuring and even ruining the eyes (Lam. ii. 11, iii. 
51; I Sam. ii. 83; Jer. xiv. 6). Sorrow dims and 
obscures the eyes (Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 32, 
65; Job xxxi. 16; Lam. v. 17); while under favora- 
ble circumstances they light up (I Sam. xiv. 27, 29). 
The eye is said to be affected by emotions in general 
(Ps. Ixix. 4; cxix. 82, 132). The fat eye of persons 
addicted to high living protrudes (Ps. Ixxiii. 7); 
much drinking of wine makes the eye deep red 
(Gen. xlix. 12; Prov. xxiii. 29). The son closed the 
eves of his dead parent (Gen. xlvi. 4). 


How far blindness—very frequent in antiquity— 
prevailed in ancient Israel can not be determined 
from the references found in the Dible. Blind por- 
sons are spoken of comparatively seldom (see Jew. 
Encye, iii. 248, s.v. BLIND, THE) If a priest be- 

came blind or had a spot on his eye 

Diseases (“teballul be-‘eno”; Lev. xxi. 20), he 
and Care of was not allowed to officiate at the sac- 

the Eye.  rifice. Discases of the eye were not 

recognized as such, since the oculist's 
art was not at all developed among any ancient pco- 
ple except the Egyptians; hence nothing has been 
transmitted on this point, and the nature of the 
diseases mentioned can not be definitely determined. 
The reference to the “shut” eyes (Isa. xliv. 18) in- 
dicates that an inflammation of the eyes is generally 
meant; and the same may be assumed from the ex- 
pressions used to denote "opening the eyes? (Isa. 
xlii. 7, xxix. 19, xxxv. 5; comp. 2b. xliii. 8; Num. 
xxii. 81; Ps. cxix. 18). The original inhabitants 
of Palestine are called figuratively “pricks” and 
“thorns” in the eyes (Num. xxxiii. 55; Josh. xxiii. 
18) In regard to the care of the eyes, it is said that 
smoke injures them (Prov. x. 260. Women used a 
cosmetic for the eye consisting of a mixture of 
plumbagin and zinc, which they applied to the 
inner surface of the eyelids in such a way as to 
produce a narrow black rim, making the eyes appear 
larger (II Kings ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30; Isa. liv. 11; 
Ezek. xxiii. 40). 

The barbaric custom of putting out the eyes 
was practised quite frequently. Samson was 
blinded by the Philistines, and King Zedekiah by 
the Babylonians (Judges xvi. 21; II Kings xxv. 7; 
Jer. xxxix. 7, lii. 11). The Ammonites consented 

to make peace with the inhabitants of 


Blinding  Jabesh only on condition that all of 
as a Pun- them would submit to having their 
ishment. right eyes “thrust out" (I Sam. xi. 2). 


The “lex talionis " is expressed by the 
phrase “eye for eye” (Ex. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20; 
Deut. xix. 21; comp. Ex. xxi. 26) The custom of 
putting out the eyes was-so widely spread that it be- 
came a figurative term for deceiving (Num. xvi. 14). 
The ancient Israelites had very expressive eyes. 
Desire, love, hatred, pride, etc., were all expressed in 
the eye; and inthe Hebrew language are found sep- 
arate terms forall modes of seeing and 

Emotional not seeing (Gen. iii. 6; Num. xv. 39; 
Sig- I Kingsix. 8; II Chron. xvi. 9; Job x. 
nificance of 4, xv. 2, xvi. 9, xxxi. 7, xxxix. 20; Ps. 
the Eye. x. 8, xxxv. 19; Prov. vi. 18, x. 10, 
xxiii, 5, xxviii. 27, xxx. 18; Eccl. ii. 

10; Cant. iv. 9; Ecclus. [Sirach] xxvi. 29, xxvii. 22; 
Isa. iii. 16, vi. 10; Ezek. vi. 9, xxii. 26; God's eye, 
Ps. xciv. 9). According to Ecclus. (Sirach) xxiii. 


19, God's eye is 10,000 times brighter than the sun. 


Good will and malevolence are mirrored in the eye 
(Prov. xxii. 9, xxiii. 6; I Sam. xviii. 9; Deut. xv. 
9; xxviii. 54, 56). The raising of the eyes expressed 
a wish, as it still does among children (Ps. cxxiii. 1; 
Isa. xxxviii. 14). “Eye” is often used metaphorically 
(Ex. x. 5, 15 and Num. xxii. 5 [“ the eye (= “face ”) 
of the earth"]; Prov, i. 17 [^the eye (= “sight ”) 
of any bird”]; Cant. i. 15, iv. 1, v. 12 [“eyes 
of doves"]; Ezek. i. 4, 7; x. 9 [“like the eye 
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(— * color") of amber," etc.]; Zech. ix, 1 [the eyes 


— “gioht”) of all men"]). "Nr 
( g 
E. G. I. 


__In Rabbinical Literature: Much more was 
known regarding the anatomy and physiology of 
the eye during the period of tradition in the cen- 


turies immediately preceding and succeeding the 


beginning of the common cra than in Biblical 
times. 
beast is oblong. It consists of a dark and a white 
mass separated from each other by a narrow rim. 


The white part preponderates in the human eye, 


while the black preponderates in the eyes of 
peasts. The white is derived from the father; the 
black, from the mother. The black part is the 
means of sight. Eyes and eyesight differ in size 
and strength in various persons. * Persons with 
large eyes often have à peculiar ex pression. Heavy 
eyclids droop. 
to the eye; sometimes they are so long that they 
hang far down the face; and again there are no eye- 
brows at all. The eyelashes also may be heavy or 
sparse, or there may be none at all. Sometimes the 
eyes are very deeply set, a formation that may be 
regarded as a bodily defect” (Rosenzweig, “Das 
Auge in Bibel und Talmud,” pp. 12, 19). 

Pain in the eyes is dangerous, as the sight is con- 
nected with the heart (‘Ab, Zarah 28b). Some kinds 
of food are beneficial and others harmful to the 
sight. Fine bread and old wine are good for the 
eyes, as well as for the entire body. Rapid walking 
consumes one five-hundredth part of the sight. 
Much talking hurts one whose eyes are affected. 
Dirt is harmful, and many diseases are caused by 
touching the eyes with unwashed hands. The salt 
taken from the Dead Sea is especially dangerous. 
The eyes of the inhabitants of Palmyra twitch be- 
cause they live in a sandy region (Rosenzweig, l.e. 
pp. 20 et seg.). Water is excellent for the eyes. A 

drop of cold water in the eyes in the 

Care and morning and washing the hands and 
Diseases of feetatnightare better than all the eye- 

the Eye. salves in the world (Shab. 78a, 108b). 

Tears contain salt in order that they 
may not flow unrestrictedly in sorrow and distress, 
which would be very injurious. Tears produced by 
smoke or weeping injure the eye, while those that 
are produced by laughter or incense are beneficial. 
A collyrium made of stibium or antimony is often 
mentioned (comp. Levy, * Neuhebr. Worterb.” s.v. 
bn, "pb. nop. This salve was forbidden when 
made by the heathen (Niddah 55b; Yer. 'Ab. Zarah 
40d) The veil of the Arabian Jewish women left 
the eyes exposed (Shab. 65a; Yer. Shab. 7b). Sev- 
eral diseases of the eye are mentioned, but they can 
not be definitely identified. Professional and popu- 
lar therapeutics are found side by side. Either 
Galen influenced the rabbinical physicians, or both 
he and they drew from the same source (see MEDI- 
CINE). Artificial eyes made of gold are mentioned 
(Yer. Ned. 41e; comp. Yer. Sanh. 13c). 

With the rise of Arabian culture the art of medi- 
cine was more highly developed, and physicians ac- 
quired a scientific knowledge of the eye, although 
this was not advanced beyond the point reached by 
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The eyeball of man is round, while that of a: 


The eyebrows are sometimes close 


Eye 


Galen, either by the Arabian or the Jewish physi- 
cians, or by Christian practitioners, down to the 
eighteenth century. The general history of medi- 
cine, therefore, presents also the theories of the 
Jewish physicians regarding the eye. For the his- 
tory of the sense of sight as recorded by the Jewish 
philosophers, exegetes, and other non-medical writ- 
ers of the Middle Ages, see D. Kaufmann's exhaus- 
tive monograph, "Die Sinne," in “Jahresbericht 
der Landes-Rabbinerschule," Budapest, 1884. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rosenzweig, Das Auge in Bibel und Tal- 
mud, Berlin, 1892; Friedmann, Der Blinde, Vienna, 1873; G. 
Brecher, Das Transcendentale ; Magie und Magische Heil- 
arten im Talmud, ib. 1850; Hamburger, R. B. T. i. 184 et 
seq., 198 ; Hastings, Dict. Bible, i. 814. 

L. B. 


S. S. 
— —Qolor: The color of the eyes is an important 
racial trait. The various colors are due to the 
amount of pigmentation, and can be reduced to three; 
viz., fair (blue, gray), dark (black, brown), and 
intermediate (green, yellow, etc.). 

The Jews have usually black or brown eyes. 
The appended table (No. 1) shows the colors of the 
eyes of 147,375 school-children in various countries: 


'TABLE No. 1. 


—— M ———————————————————————— 


2 Percentage. 
Country. Number. Observer. 
Blue. | Brown.| Gray. 

Germany... .. 74,146 19.68 | 52.88 27.49 | Virchow. 
Austria....... 9,808 23.5 45.9 30.6 Schimmer. 
Hungary..... 9,141 18.3 9i. 24.2 Körösi. 
Bavaria ...... „054 20.0 49.0 31.0 Mayr. 
Württemberg 1,995 20.0 52.0 28.0 Frass. 


a 


Observations on children must, however, be taken 
with reserve, because their eyes grow darker when 
they reach maturity. The appended table (No. 2), 
showing the colors of the eyes in more than 7,000 
Jews, brings out this point clearly: 


TABLE No. 2. 


————————————————— 


Percentage. 
Country. NO. Observer. 
Brown.| Gray.| Blue. 

ASHKENAZIM. 

Galicia....... 943 | 55.04 |97.01| 7.98 Majer and Koper- 
nicki. 

Russia... 100 | 57.0 33.0 | 10.0 lechman. 

Russia ......- 100| 67.0 | 11.0 | 22.0 |Weissenberg. 

Russia ....... 938 | 53.19 | 36.47 | 10.34 |Talko-Hryncewicz. 

Russia ....... 245 | 609.8 25.3 4.9 |Yakowenko. 

Various ...... 875 | 59.0 14.0 | 27.0 |Beddoe. ` 

Caucasia......| 204 84.31 |14.22| 1.47 |Pantukhof. 

Paden........ 86| 48.8 1935.6 | 25.6 |Ammon. 

England 493| 58.8 301 | 11.1 Jacobs. 

Various ...... 1188| 58.41 | 17.51 | 24.05 |Fishberg. 

Poland ....... : 60.5 17.5 | 22.0 |Elkind. 

SEPHARDIM. 

Various .. 290 | 68.0 12.0 | 20.0 |Beddoe. 

England ..... 50| 66.8 |11.9 | 21.3 |Jacobs. 

Bosnia....... 55} 69.1 309 |.... Glick. 

Talia m 108: 70.0 | 30.0 Lombroso. 

WOMEN 

Various...... 1,084 | 603.46 | 16.89 19.65 |Fishberg. 

Russia ....... 41| 75.6 |12.2 |12.2 |Weisseriberg. 

Russia ....--- 799| 62.2 |15.6 | 22.2 |Talko-Hryncewicz. 

Russia ....... 100; 76.0 16.0 8.0 |Yakowenko. 

Galicia....... o5| 60.0 1920.0 |20.0 |Majer and Koper- 
nicki. 

Poland....... 125| 624 {13.6 |240 |Elkind. 
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It will be observed that the frequency of light, 


Eye 
Ezekiel 


particularly blue, eyes among Jews reaches 25 per 
cent in some series (Ammon, Beddoe, Fishberg, 
Weissenberg). . Some anthropologists claim that this 
trait points to intermixture of foreign, non-Semitic 
blood, especially Aryan. In support of this view it 
is shown that in those countries where light-colored 
eyes are frequent among the indigenous population 
the Jews also show a larger percentage of blue and 
of gray eyes. This can be seen in Table No. 2. In 
Baden over 50 per cent.of Jewish recruits have blue 
or gray eyes; in Russia the percentage is less; while 
in Caucasia, where the native races have dark eyes, 
the Jews show 81.81 percent of dark eyes. The 
English Sephardim show even a higher percentage 
of blue eyes than the Ashkenazim. 

An important phenomenon in connection with the 
eyes of Jews is the variation of color according to 
sex. It appears from the figures in Table No. 2 
that the eyes of Jewesses are darker than those of 
Jews. Joseph Jacobs sees in this a comparatively 
small variability of type among Jewesses as com- 
pared with Jews (* Racial Characteristics of Modern 
Jews,” in * Jour. Anthropological Institute," 1885, v. ). 

The appearance and form of the Jewish eye have 
attracted much attention. It is stated that a Jew 

may be recognized by the appearance 
The Jew's of his eyes even when his features as a 
Eye. whole are not peculiarly Jewish. Rip- 
ley (“Races of Europe,” p. 396) gives 
this description: “The eyebrows, seemingly thick 
because of their darkness, appear nearer together 
than usual, arching smoothly into the lines of the 
nose. The lids are rather full, the eyes large, dark, 
and brilliant. A general impression of heaviness is 
apt to be given. In favorable cases this imparts a 
dreamy, melancholy, or thoughtful expression to 
the countenance; in others it degenerates into a 
blinking, drowsy type; or again, with eyes half. 
closed, it may suggest suppressed cunning.” Sim- 
ilar descriptions of the Jewish eye are given by 
Leroy-Beaulieu (“Israel Among the Nations,” p. 
118) and also Jacobs (Jew. Excxc. i. 620a, s.v. AN- 
THROPOLOGY). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Majer and Kopernicki, Charakterystyka Fi- 


zycana Ludnoscé Galicyjsk tej, in Zbior Wiadom. do Antro- 
pol. Kraj. i. 1877, ii. 1885: Bleehman, Ein Beitrag zur An- 
thropologie der Juden, Dorpat, 1882; J. Talko-Hryncewicz, 
Charakterystyka Fizyczna Ludnosci Z ydowskiej: Litwi i 
Rusi, in Zbior Wiodom. do -Ántropol Kraj. xvi., 1892 ; S. 
Weissenberg, Die Südrussischen Juden, in Archiv für An- 
thropologie, xxiii. 347-423, 531-579: J. Jacobs, On the Racial 
Characteristics of Modern Jews,in Jour. Anthropological 
Institute, xv. 23-62; idem and I. Spielman, On the Compara- 
tive Anthropometry of English Jews, ib. xix. 76-88; L. 
Glück, Beitrüge zur Physischen Anth ropologie der Spanio- 
len, in Wissenschaftliche M ittheilungen aus Bosnien und. 
der Herzegowina, iv. 587-592 ; I. T. Pantukhof, Observations 
Anthropoloyiques au Caucase, Tiflis, 1893; O. Ammon, Zur 
Anthropologie der Badener, Jena, 1899; J. Beddoe, On the 
Physical Characteristies of the Jews. in Tr. Ethnological 
Soc. i. 222-237, London, 1861 ; Yakowenko, Material for the 
Anthropology of the Jews (in Russian). St. Petersburg, 1898 ; 
M. Fishberg, Physical A nthropology of the Jews, in Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Jan.-March, 1903. 


———Color-Blindness: Inability to distin guish col- 
ors may be the result of disease or of injury, or it 
may be congenital. 

Among Jews the defect is known to be extremely 
frequent, as is shown very clearly by the first table 
following, taken from Jacobs. 

In a later communication Jacohs gives his own 
investigations on the subject (“On the Comparative 
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Anthropometry of English Jews,” in “Jour. Anthro. 
pological Institute," xix. 76-88), which show a yet 


No. Place. | Authority. 


n A —— 
.lj Cohn, in ** Centralbl. für Au- 


814....| Breslau 4.1 |2 
genheilkunde," 1878, p.97. 

949....| London (boys) | 4.9 13.5 } "Tr. Ophthalmological 

190.... " — (girls) | 8.1 |0.£ Soc.” i. 198. 

500....| Frankfort 1.8 | 2.9 a " Untersuchungen," 

S]. 

500....! Italy (boys) 2.0 |2.7|O0ttolenghi, "Gaz. Cli- 
niche,” 1883. 

420....| ‘* (girls) 0.0 Idem, in " Vessillo Israeli- 


tico," Sept., 1884. 
— —— QS LN. RR E RE DRE 
larger proportion of color-blindness among English 
Jews: 


 — ———— 


East End. | West End. | All. |Sephardim, 


—— | M 


14.8 Bt 12.7 13. 


VOWS WEN TL 3.4 
Jewesses...... e Ls 2.1 2.0 0.0 
EEA E E  U——— EE 


The average percentage of color-blindness among 
Jews examined by Cohn, Carl, Ottolenghi, and 
others, is about 4 per cent. Among the English 
Jews Jacobs has found that it is more than three 
times as large as this. These investigations con- 
firm the general observations that color-blindness is 
more frequent in men than in women (Havelock 
Ellis, “Man and Woman,” pp. 188-145). They also 
show that the East End (London) Jews, who are 
poorer, have a larger percentage of color-blindness 
than their wealthier brethren of the West End. 

Jacobs attributes color-blindness to the fact that 
the Jews are town-dwellers, where comparatively so 
little color, and especially so little green, is to be 
met with. 

To this high proportion of color-blindness he also 
attributes “the absence of any painters of great 
ability among Jews, and the want of taste shown 
by Jewesses of the lower grades of society,” which 
manifests itself in the preference for bright primary 
colors for wearing-apparel. 

It must also be remembered that in the main the 
Jews in almost every country are poor. They are 
consequently the class of people which is most pre- 
disposed tocolor-blindness. Inthe “ Report” of the 
Committee on Color-Blindness appointed by the 
Ophthalmological Society of London it is stated 
that the reason for the high percentage of color- 
blindness found among the Jews lies in the fact 
that those of them who were examined were pria- 
cipally of the poorer class. 


——Defective Vision: Jacobs and Spielman in 
their investigations on the comparative anthro- 
pometry of English Jews (*Jour. Anthropological 
Institute,” 1889, p. 79) showed that London Jews 
could read a test-type at a distance of only 19 inches 
as against 25 inches by other Londoners: Jewesses 
were not so markedly inferior, 23 inches as against 
24 inches. On the other hand, the better-nurtured 
Jews hada range of 29 inches. 

Botwinnick reports his observations on 899 Jews 
and 2,763 Christians in Russia. Of the Christians 
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2.9] per cent were affected with near-sightedness, 
while about 44 times as many Jews—9.88 per cent— 
were thus affected. The same observer shows that 
cases of myopia of a high degree (technically known 
as *10D") are more frequent among Jews than 
among non-Jews. His investigations in the Jewish 
schools in St. Petersburg revealed the fact that 
among Jewish school-children 16.7 per cent (16.5 per 
cent in boys and 16.8 per cent in girls) suffered from 
near-sightedness, as against 2 to 7.9 per cent in Chris- 
tian children. Beginning with the twelfth year of 
life, when 18.2 per cent were affected with myopia, 
the percentage rose, nearly one-half of all the Jewish 
children from 16 to 18 years of age being near sighted. 

Astigmatism is also very frequent among Jews. 
Javal and Wecker have shown that it is of a pecul- 
iar kind. The horizontal meridian of the cornea 
presents the maximum of curvature. "This is con- 
trary to the rule, the maximum of curvature being 
usually perpendicular (Wecker, “Sur l’ Astigmatisme 
dans Ses Rapports avec la Conformation des Os du 
Cráne," in * Bulletin de la Société d'Anthropologie, " 
June 15, 1868, pp. 515-517). 

Botwinnick attributes the near-sightedness of the 
Jews to hereditary predisposition to weakness of 
the organ of sight. But this does not by any means 
explain the problem. The fact that the Jews are 
town-dwellers must not be overlooked. Besides 
this, the Jews are a nation of students. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Jacobs and I. Spielman, On the Com- 
parative Anthropometry of English Jews, in Jour. Anthro- 
pological Institute, xix. 76-88; N. R. Botwinnick, Materiali 
k Voprosu o Blisorukosti u Evreev, in Vrateh, 1899, No. 42. 


——Pathology: Jews are known to be great suf- 
ferers from diseases of theeyes. The most frequent 
of these appears to be trachoma or granular 
conjunctivitis. Pilz (* Augenheilkunde," 1859) was 
the first to direct attention to this fact. In the city 
of New York the board of health recently (1909) 
investigated the frequency of trachoma among 
school-children. The results show that the disease 
was very prevalent in schools where the majority of 
the pupils were Jewish. 

Glaucoma is another disease of the eyes preva- 
lent among Jews. The characteristics of this dis- 
ease are steadily increasing hardness of the globe of 
the eye, with pressure and cupping of the optic 
nerve; and forward pressure of the iris and dilation 
of pupil. It is very injurious to the eyesight. 

Asa result of these diseases blindness is very fre- 
quent among Jews (see Jew. ExcyYc. iii. 249, s.v. 
BLINDNESS). 

The most important sequela of trachoma is en- 
tropion, which consists in a distressing distortion 
of the lid-borders, due to the formation of contract- 
ing scar-tissue, which causes misdirection of the 
eyelashes, so that they turn against the globe. This 
condition is frequent among the Jews of eastern 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, who are huddled to- 
gether in unhealthful dwellings and live under the 
worst conditions of poverty and misery. 

Hervé states that lacrimal tumors are very fre- 
quent among Jews. He attributes this to an ana- 
tomical peculiarity, the narrowness of the nasal canal 
among Jews (“Bulletin de la Société d'Anthropo- 
logie," Dec. 20, 1888, p. 915). 

Of the other diseases of the eyes frequent among 


Jews may be mentioned simple conjunctivitis, 
and particularly blepharitis, which consists in an 
inflammation of the lid-borders, with a resulting 
falling out of the eyelashes. In extreme cases, 
because of the destruction of the eyelashes and con- 
sequent distortion of the eyelids, it proves to be a 
most unsightly facial blemish. This disease is fre- 
quent among the Jews of eastern Europe, Egypt, 
and Palestine. It can be stated that the conditions 
predisposing to this disease are identical with those 
causing trachoma. 
J. M. Fr. 


EZBAI (3m): Father of Naarai, one of David's 
thirty mighty warriors (1 Chron. xi 37). The par- 


. allel list of II Samuel has “ Paarai the Arbite ” (xxiii. 


35) instead of * Naarai the son of Ezbai.” Kennicott 
concluded (“ Dissertation,” p. 209) that the latter is 
the correct reading. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


EZBON (pa2xw): 1. Son of Gad, and father of 
one of the Gadite families (Gen. xlvi. 16). In Num. 
xxvi. 16 * Ezbon" is replaced by “Ozni” ONN). 2. 
A son of Bela, son of Benjamin (I Chron. vii. 7). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


EZEKIAS: High priest mentioned by Josephus, 
who relates that among those who accompanied 
Ptolemy to Egypt after the battle of Gaza (320 B.c.) 


was Ezekias, then sixty-six years of age, a man 


skilled in oratory and in affairs of government. 
He is said to have become acquainted with Heka- 
teus, and to have explained to him and to some 
other friends the differences between the peoples 
whose homes and constitutions he had noted. "The 
existence of Ezekias is questionable, for Josephus 
states elsewhere that Jaddua was succeeded by 
Onias I., who was in turn succeeded by Simeon I., 
which leaves no room for Ezekias. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Contra Ap. i. 8 22; Reinach, 
Fontes Rerum Judaicarum, i. 229; Wilrich, Judaica, pp. 


91, 106; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 348. 
G. S. Kn. 


EZEKIEL.—Biblical Data: Concerning the 
lifeof Ezekiel there are buta few scattered references 
contained in the book bearing his name. He was 
the son of Buzi, a priest of Jerusalem (Ezek. i. 3), 
and consequently a member of the Zadok family. 
As such he was among the aristocracy whom Nebu- 
chadnezzar (597 m.c.), after the first capture of 
Jerusalem, carried off to be exiles in Babylonia 
(II Kings xxiv. 14). Ezekiel therefore reckons the 
years from the abduction of Jehoiachin (Ezek. i. 
2, xxxiii. 21, xl. 1). Helived among a colony of fel- 
low sufferers in or near Tel-abib on the River Che- 
bar (not the River Chaboras), which probably formed 
an arm of the extensive Babylonian: network of 
canals (iii. 15). Ezekiel was married (xxiv. 16-18), 
and lived in his own house (iii. 24, viii. 1). On the 
fifth day of the fourth month in the fifth year of 
his exile (Tammuz, 592 B.c.), he beheld on the banks 
of the Chebar the glory of the Lord. who consecrated 
him as His prophet (i. 1-iii. 13). The latest date in 
his book is the tirst day of the first month in the 


twenty-seventh year of his exile (Nisan, 570); con- 


sequently, his prophecies extended over twenty-two 


Ezekiel 
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years. The elders of the exiles repeatedly visited him 
to obtain a divine oracle (vill., xiv., Xx.). He exerted 


no permanent influence upon his con- , 
temporaries, however, whom he re- . 
peatedly calls the “rebellious house” ` 


His 
Influence. 
(ii. 5, 6, 8; iii. 9, 26, 27; and elsewhere), 
complaining that although they flock in great num- 
bers to hear him they regard his discourse as a sort 
of esthetic amusement, aud fail to act in accordance 
with his words (xxxiii. 80-83). If the enigmatical 
date, “the thirtieth year” (i. 1), be understood to 
apply to the age of the prophet—and this view still 
has the appearance of probability—Ezekiel must 
have been born exactly at the time of the reform in 
the ritual introduced by Josiah. Concerning his 
death nothing is known. 

Ezekiel occupies a distinct and unique position 
among the Hebrew Prophets. He stands midway 
between two epochs, drawing his conclusions from 
the one and pointing out the path toward the 
other. Through the destruction of the city and 
the Temple, the downfall of the state, and the ban- 
ishment of the people the natural development of 
Israel was forcibly interrupted. Prior to these 
events Israel was a united and homogeneous nation. 
True, it was characterized by a spirit totally unlike 
that of any other people; and the consciousness of 
this difference had ever been present in the best and 
noblest spirits of Israel. 'The demands of state and 
people, however, had to be fulfilled, and to this end 
the monarchical principle was established. There 
is undoubtedly an element of truth in the opin- 


ion that the human monarchy was antagonistic to 
the dominion of God, and that the political life of 


Israel would tend to estrange the nation from its | 


eternal spiritual mission. The prophecy of the 
pre-exilic period was compelled to take these fac- 
tors into account, and ever addressed itself either 
to the people as a nation or to its leaders— king, 
princes, priests—and sometimes to a distinguished 
individual, such as Shebna, the minister of the royal 
house mentioned in Isa xxii, 15-25; so that the 
opinion arose that the Prophets themselves were 
merely a sort of statesmen. 

With the Exile, monarchy and state were annihi- 
lated, and a political and national life was no longer 
possible. In the absence of a worldly foundation 
it became necessary to build upon a spiritual one. 

This mission Ezekiel performed by 


The observing the signs of the timeand by 
Prophet’s deducing his doctrines from them. In 
Spiritual conformity with the two parts of his 
Mission. book his personality and his preach- 


ing are alike twofold. The events of 
the past must be explained. If God has permitted 
His city and His Temple to be destroyed and His 
people to be led into exile, He has thereby betrayed 
no sign of impotency or weakness. He Himself has 
done it, and was compelled to do it, because of the 
sins of the people of Israel, who misunderstood His 
nature and His will. Nevertheless, there is no rea- 
son tó despair; for God does not desire the death of 
the sinner, but his reformation. "The Lord will re- 
main the God of Israel, and Israel will remain His 
people. Assoonas Israel recognizes the sovereignty 
of the Lord and acts accordingly, He will restore the 


people, in order that they may fulfil their eternai 
mission and that He may truly dwell in the midst of 
them. This, however, can not be accomplished until 
every individual reforms and makes the will of the 
Lord his law. 
Herein lies that peculiar individualistic tend. 
ency of Ezekiel which distinguishes him from all 
his predecessors. He conceives it as 
His his prophetic mission to strive to reach 
Individual- his brethren and compatriots individ. 
istic ually, to follow them, and to win 
Tendency. them back to God; and he considers 
himself personally responsible for 
every individual soul. Those redeemed were to 


form the congregation of the new Temple, and to 


exemplify by their lives the truth of the word 
that Israel was destined to become a “kingdom 
of priests” (Ex. xix. 6), Law and worship—these 
are the two focal points of Ezckiel’s hope for 
the future. The people become a congregation; 
the nation, a religious fraternity. Political aims 
and tasks no longer exist; and monarchy and state 
have become absorbed in the pure dominion of God. 
Thus Ezekiel has stamped upon post-exilic Juda- 
ism its peculiar character; and herein lies his unique 
religio-historical importance. 

Another feature of Ezekiel’s personality is the 
pathological. With no other prophet are vision and 
ecstasy so prominent; and he repeatedly refers to 
symptoms of severe maladies, such as paralysis of 
the limbs and of the tongue (iii. 25 e£ seq.), from 
which infirmities he is relieved only upon the an- 


nouncement of the downfall of Jerusalem (xxiv. 27, 
xxxiii.22). These statements are to be taken not fig- 


uratively, but literally ; for God had here purposely 
ordained that a man subject to physical infirmities 
should become the plant instrument of His will. 

E. G. H. K. IT. C. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Ezekiel, like Jere- 
miah, is said to have been a descendant of Joshua by 
his marriage with the proselyte Rahab (Meg. 14b; 
Sifre, Num. 78). Some even say that he was the 
son of Jeremiah, who was also called “Buzi” be- 
cause he was despised —^ buz "—by the Jews (Targ. 
Yer, quoted by Kimhi on Ezek. i. 8). He was 
already active as a prophet while in Palestine, 
and he retained this gift when he was exiled with 
Jehoiachin and the nobles of the country to Babylon 
(Josephus, “Ant,” x, 6, 8 8: “while he was still a 
boy”; comp. Rashi on Sanh. 92b, above). Had he 
not begun his career as a prophet in the Holy Land, 
the spirit of prophecy would not have come upon 
him in a foreign land (Mek., Bo, i.; Targ. Ezek, i. 3; 
comp. M. K. 25a). Therefore the prophet’s first 
prophecy does not form the initial chapter in the 
Book of Ezekiel, but the second: according to some, 
it is the third (Mek., Shirah, 7). Although in the 
beginning of the book he very clearly describes 

the throne of God, this is not due 

His to the fact that he had seen more 
Description than Isaiah, but because the latter 
of God's was more accustomed to such visions; 

Throne. for the relation of the two prophets 

is that of a courtier to a peasant, the 
latter of whom would always describe a royal court 
more floridly than the former, to whom such things 
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would be familiar (Hag. 18b). Ezekiel, like all the 
other prophets, has beheld only a blurred reflection 
of the divine majesty, just as a poor mirror reflects 


objects only imperfectly (Lev. R. i. 14, toward the . 


end). God allowed Ezekiel to behold the throne in 
order to demonstrate to him that Israel had no 
reason to be proud of the Temple; for God, who 
is praised day and night by the hosts of the angels, 
does not need human offerings and worship (Lev. 
R.ii.8; Tanna debe Eliyahu R. vi.). 

Three occurrences in the course of Ezekiel's 
prophetic activity deserve especial mention. It 
was he whom the three pious men, Hananiah, Mi- 


shael, and Azariah, asked for advice as to whether, 


they should resist Nebuchadnezzar's command and 
choose death by fire rather than worship his idol. 
At first God revealed to the prophet that they could 
not hope for a miraculous rescue; whereupon the 
prophet was greatly grieved, since these three men 
constituted the 
remnant of Ju- 
dah. But after 
they had left the 
house of the 
prophet, fully 
determined to 
sacrifice their 
lives to God, 
Ezekiel received 
this revela- 
tion: “Thou 
dost believe in- 


deed that I will 
abandon them. 


That shall not 
happen; but do 
thou let them 
carry out their 
intention ac- 
cording to their 
pious dictates, 
and tell them nothing" (Cant. R. vii. 8; comp. 
AZARIATIL IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 

Ezekiel's greatest miracle consisted in his resusci- 
tation of the dead, which is recounted in Ezek. 
xxxvii. There are different traditions as to the 
fate of these men, both before and after their resur- 
rection, and as to the time at which it happened. 
Some say that they were godless people, who in their 
lifetime had denied the resurrection, and committed 
other sins; others think they were those Ephraimites 
who tried to escape from Egypt before Moses and 
perished in the attempt (comp. Epiramt IN RAB- 
BINICAL LITERATURE). There are still others who 

maintain that after Nebuchadnezzar 

The Dead had carried the beautiful youths of Ju- 
Revived by dah to Babylon, he had them executed 
Ezekiel. and their bodies mutilated, because 
their beauty had entranced the Baby- 

lonian women, and that it was these youths whom 
Ezekiel called back to life. The miracle was per- 
formed on the same day on which the three men 
were cast into the fiery furnace ; namely, on the Sab- 
bath and the Day of Atonement (Cant. R. vii. 9). 
Nebuchadnezzar, who had made a drinking-cup 
from the skull of a murdered Jew, was greatly aston- 


Traditional Tomb of Ezekiel, South of Birs Nimrud. 
(After Loftus, '* Travels in Chaldea.?) 


ished when, at the moment that the three men were 
cast into the furnace, the bodies of the dead boys 
moved, and, striking him in the face, cried out: “ The 
companion of these three men revives the dead!” 
(see a Karaite distortion of this episode in Judah 
Hadasi's “ Eshkol ha-Kofer," 45b, at foot; 184a, end 
of the section) When the boys awakened from 
death, they rose up and joined in a song of praise to 
God for the miracle vouchsafed to them; later, they 
went to Palestine, where they married and reared 
children. Asearly as the second century, however, 
some authorities declared this resurrection of the 
dead was a prophetic vision: an opinion regarded by 
Maimonides (“ Moreh Nebukim,” ii. 46; Arabic text, 
98a) and his followers as the only rational expla- 
nation of the Biblical passage (comp. Abravanel’s 
commentary on the passage), An account of the 


bw" ‘My varying from these stories of the Tal- 


mud (Sanh. 929b), found in Pirke R. El. xxxiii., runs 
as follows: 
“ When the three 
men had been 
rescued by God 
from the fiery 
furnace, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 
turning to the 
other Jews who 
had obeyed his 
commands and 
ae ;| worshiped the 
i See idol, said: ‘ You 
knew that you 
had a helping 
and saving God, 

AU LEES em yet you deserted 
ee oU PE ieee | Lim in order to 
worship an idol 
that is nothing. 
This shows that, 
just as you de- 
stroyed your own country through your evil deeds, 
you now attempt to destroy my country ’; and at his 
command they were all killed, to the number of 
600,000.” Twenty years later God took the prophet 
to the place where the dead boys were buried, and 
asked him whether he believed that He could awaken 
them. Instead of answering with a decisive “ Yes,” 
the prophet replied evasively, and as a punish- 
ment he was doomed to die “on foreign soil.” 
Again, when God asked him to prophesy the awa- 
kening of these dead, he replied: “ Will my prophecy 
be able to awaken them and those dead ones also 
which have been tornand devoured by wild beasts?” 
His doubts were unfounded, for the earth shook and 
brought the scattered bones together; a heavenly 
voice revived them; four winds flew to the four 
corners of the heavens, opened the treasure-house of 
the souls, and brought each soul to its body. One 
only among all the thousands remained dead, and 
he, as it was revealed to the prophet, had been a 
usurer, who by his actions had shown himself un- 
worthy ofresurrection. 'The resurrected ones at first 
wept because they thought that they would now 
have no part in the final resurrection, but God said 
to Ezekiel: *Go and tell them that I will awaken 
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them at the time of the resurrection and will lead 
them with the rest of Israel to Palestine” (comp. 
Tanna debe Eliyahu R. v.). 

Among the doctrines that Ezekiel set down in his 
book, the Rabbis noted the following as especially 
important: He taught “the soul that sinneth, it 
[alone] shall die” (Ezek. xviii. 4), although Moses 
had said (Ex. xxxiv. 7) that God would visit “the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children.” Another 
important teaching of Ezekiel is his warning not to 
lay hands on the property of one's neighbor, which 
he cousiders the greatest sin among the twenty-four 

that he enumerates (Ezek. xxii. 2 et 

The Book  seg.), and therefore repeats (Eccl. R. i. 

of Ezekiel. 13)attheend of hisindex of sins (Ezek. 
xxii. 12). Inritualquestions the Book 

of Ezekiel contains much that contradicts the teach- 
ings of the Pentateuch, and therefore it narrowly 
escaped being declared as "apocryphal" by the 
scholars shortly before the destruction of the Temple 
(Shab. 13b; Men. 45a). No one was allowed to read 
and explain publicly the first chapter of the book 
(Hag. ii. 1; 2. Gem. 18a), because it dealt with 
the secrets of God's throne (comp. Ma'AseH MER- 
KABAH). 

S. S. L. G. 

EZEKIEL'S TOMB: The traditional burial- 
place of the prophet Ezekiel, around which 
many sagas and legends have gathered, is shown 
at Kefil near Birs Nimrud; for centuries it has been 
a favorite place of pilgrimage for Mohammedans 
as well as for Jews. The mausoleum, dating 
probably from the time of the califs, was regarded 
already in the twelfth century as the work of 
King Jehoiachin, who is said to have erected it 
when he was liberated from prison by Evil- 
merodach. The Sefer Torah found there is alleged 
to have been written by the prophet himself; and 
he is said to have lighted the lamp which was 
burning on his grave and had never gone out, 
as the oil was constantly replenished. In the 
twelfth century the mausoleum contained a large 
Hebrew library, and it was said that many of these 
books dated from the time of the First Temple (Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, “Itinerary,” ed. Asher, i. 67; comp. 
also in Sehechter, *Saadyana," the letter of She- 
rira, p. 198, line 45). The bringing of presents to 
the sacred spot was considered eflicacious in the 
rearing of a large progeny, and in causing animals 
to be prolific. The objects placed there could not 
be stolen, as such an attempt was immediately fol- 
lowed by sickness. Therefore people contempla- 
ting lengthy journeys brought their treasures to the 
mausoleum, sure of having a safe deposit there. 
Moreover, in case of death only the legal heirs were 
able to take the goods away. The pilgrimages to 
the spot took place in the autumn, and thousands 
of Jews celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles there. 
On these occasions the small gate in the wall sur- 
rounding the tomb of the prophet was miraculously 
enlarged, so-that the camels with their burdens could 
go through (Pethahiah of Regensburg, ed. Jerusa- 
lem, 1872, pp. 4b, 5b, 6b; comp. also Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, Lc. ii. 141-143). The tomb of the prophet 
was the subject of two fine poems by Al.Harizi 


(* Tahkemoni," ed. Kaminka, xxxv. 293-296, 1, 399. 
393). 
S. 8. L. G. 
EZEKIEL, BOOK OF: Ezckiel’s book is one 
of the most original in the sacred literature of Ig. 
rael. Its principal features are its systematic ar- 
rangement and homogeneity. The book falls into 
two principal parts, i.-kxxiv. and xxv.-xlviii., cor- 
responding to the two principal themes of Ezekiel's 
prophetic preaching—repentance and salvation, 
judgment and restoration. It is introduced by a 
vision, i 1-ii. 15. At the River Chebar the glory 
of the Lord appears to Ezekiel on the chariot of the 


^ - . 
cherubim and consecrates him a prophet, sent to 


a “rebellious house” to preach only wailing, sigh- 
ing, and misery. Chaps. iii. 16-xxiv. 27 show the 
prophet fulfilling this mission. Here Ezekiel is 
merely a " reprover" (iii. 26); he confronts the peo- 
ple as if he were not one of them; he shows no emo- 
Lion, not a suggestion of pity, throughout the de- 
livery of his dreadful tidings. He symbolizes the 
siege and conquest of Jerusalem, the leading of the 
people into exile (iv.-v.); on all the hills of Isracl 
idolatry is practised (vi.), and therefore “the end” 
will come (vii.). The Temple is defiled with abomi- 
nations of every description; therefore the glory of 
the Lord departs from it and from the city, and ded- 
icates them to flames (viii.-xi.) Ezekiel represents 
the final catastrophe symbolically; judgment will 
not tarry, but approaches to immediate fulfilment 
(xii... No one will mount into the breach. On the 
contrary, prophets and prophetesses will lead the 
people completely astray (xiii.); even a true prophet 
could not avail now, as God will not be questioned 
by idolaters. 

That the judgment is fully merited will be de- 
monstrated by the godliness of the few who survive 
the catastrophe (xiv.). Jerusalem is a useless vine, 
good only to be burned (xv.). And thus it has ever 
been: Jerusalem has ever requited the mercies aud 
benefits of the Lord with blackest ingratitude and 
shameless infidelity (xvi). The ruling king, Zed- 
ekiah, particularly, has incurred the judgment 
through his perjury (xvii). God rewards each 
one according to his deeds, and He will visit upon 
the heads of the present generation, not the sins 
of the fathers, but their own sins (xviii.). Therefore 
the prophet is to sound a dirge over the downfall 
of royalty and the people (xix.). In an oration he 
once more brings before the people all the sins com- 
mitted by them from the Exodus to the present time 
(xx.). Nebuchadnezzar approaches to execute the 
divine judgment (xxi.). Jerusalem is a city full of 
blood-guiltiness and impurity, all classes being 
equally debased (xxii.), and far lower than Samaria’s 
(xxiii) The city is a rusty kettle the impurities 
of which can be removed only by fire. The exiles, 
who still boast of the sanctity and inviolability of 
Jerusalem, will be amazed by the news of its fall 
(Xxiv.). 

Then follows (xxv.-xxxii.) a group of threatening 
prophecies against seven foreign nations: the Am- 
monites (xxv. 1-7), Moabites (xxv, 8-11), Edomites 
(xxv. 12-14), Philistines (xxv. 15-17), Tyrenes 
(xxvi-xxviii 19), Zidonians (xxviii. 20-28), and 
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Egyptians (xxix.-xxxii.). This division belongs to 
the promise of salvation as detailed in xxviii. 24-26; 
for it refers to the punishment visited 

« Dooms” on the neighboring nations because of 

of the their aggressions against Judah. It 

Nations. also indicates that Israel may yet be 

restored to fulfil its sacred mission, a 
mission which can be accomplished only when the 
nation lives in security. Ch. xxxii. announces 
ihe downfall of Jerusalem, and the prophet now 
freely speaks words of consolation and promise to 
the people. The shepherds hitherto placed over 
Israel have thriven, but have neglected their flock, 
which God will now take under His protection, ap- 
pointing a new David as a shepherd over it (xxxiv.). 
The Edomites, who have seized certain portions of 
the Holy Land, will be annihilated (xxxv.); Israel 
will be restored (xxxvi.); that is, Judah and Joseph 
will be merged into one (xxxvii) The last on- 
slaught of the pagan world against the newly estab- 
lished kingdom of God will be victoriously re- 
pelled by the Almighty Himself, who will mani- 
fest His sanctity among the nations (xxxviii.— 
xxxix.). The final division, xl.-xlviii., embodying 
the colebrated vision of the new Temple and the 
new Jerusalem, contains a description of the future 
era of salvation with its ordinances and conditions, 
which are epitomized in the final sentence: * And 
the name of the city from that day shall be, The 
Lord is there” (xlviii. 95). 

The evident unity of the whole work leaves only 
one question open in regard to its authorship: Did 
Ezekiel, as some maintain, write the whole book at 

one time, or is it à homogeneous com- 

The Com- pilation of separate parts written at 
position. different times? A number of pieces 
were dated by the prophet himself, in 
accordance with the number of years after the ab- 
duction of Jehoiachin: i. 1, in the fifth; viii. 1, in 
the sixth; xx. 1, in the seventh; xxiv. 1, in the 
ninth; xxix. 1, in thetenth; xxvi. 1, xxx. 20, xxxi. 1, 
xxxiii. 91 (LXX.), in the eleventh; xxxii 1, 19 and 
xxxiii. 21 (Hebr), in the twelfth; xl 1, in the 
twenty-fifth; and xxix. 17, in the twenty-seventh 
year. The last-mentioned passage (xxix. 17-21) is 
evidently an appendix to the already completed 
book; and the twenty-fifth year (72), the date of 
the important division xl-xlviii, is probably 
tho date when the work was completed. If it 
were true, however, that the whole book was 
written at that time all previous dates would be 
merely literary embellishments, and this view is 
difficult because of the importance of the dating in 
severalinstances where the prophet claims to tran- 
scend ordinary human knowledge. Examples of 
such instances are: xi. 18, where Ezekiel at the 
Chebar is cognizant of the death of Pelatiah, the 
idolater, in Jerusalem; xxiv. 2, where he knows 
the exact day on which the siege of J erusalem will 
begin; and xxxiii. 21, where he predicts to a day 
the arrival of the messenger bearing tidings of the 
capture of Jerusalem. 

Moreover, it can beshown from the contradictions 
which the various divisions of the Book of Ezekiel 
contain that they were written at different peri- 
ods. This is particularly true of the Messianic 
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prophecy, which, although kept somewhat in the 
background in Ezekiel, is nevertheless directly ex- 
pressed in xvii. 22—24, xxi. 82, xxxiv. 28-24, xxxvii. 
29.94, and xxv. 14 (where Edom is referred to: 
“And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by the 
hand of my people Israel?) In xl.-xlviii.—that 
grand panorama of the future—this feature has en- 
tirely disappeared. There is still some reference to 
a prince, but his sole function is to defray from 
the people’s taxes the expenses of worship; there is 
no longer room for a Messianic king. Neverthe- 
less, Ezekiel permitted the earlier passages to re- 
main. Even more significant is xxix. 17-21, which 
can be understood only as an appendix to the al- 
ready complete book. In xxvi.-xxviii. Ezekiel had 
positively prophesied the capture and destruction 
of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, but after thirteen 
years of fruitless labor the latter had to raise the 
siege and to arrange terms of peace with the city. 
'Thereupon, in the above-mentioned passage, Ezekiel 
promises Egypt to Nebuchadnezzar as an indemnity. 
Here, then, is an oracle the non-fulfilment of which 
the prophet himself is destined to see. Yet he does 
not venture to change or to expunge it. Inciden- 
tally it may be stated that the transmission of oracles 
of which the prophets themselves were doomed to see 
the non-fulfilment is the strongest proof that they 
regarded these as messages for which they were not 
personally responsible, and which, consequently, 
they did not venture to change; they regarded them 
as God’s word, the responsibility for the non-fulfil- 
ment of which rested with God, not with themselves. 
In view of these facts it must be assumed that al- 
though Ezekiel completed his book in 572, he availed 
himself of earlier writings, which he allowed to re- 
main practically unchanged. | 

Not only is the whole artistically arranged, but 
the separate parts are also distinguished by careful 
finish. The well-defined and deliber- 
ate separation of prose and poetry is 
particularly conspicuous. The poetic 
passages are strictly rhythmical in form, while the 
didactic parts are written in pure, elegant prose. 
The author prefers parables, and his use of them is 
alwayslucid. In xx. 49 he even makes his audience 
say ; “ Doth he not speak parables? a 

Very striking are the numerous symbolical actions 
by which the prophet illustrates his discourse. Nine 
unique examples may be distinguished; indeed at 
the very beginning of his prophetic activity there 
are not fewer than four by which he describes the 
siege, capture, and destruction of Jerusalem and 
the banishment of the people (iv. and v.). The 
two in xii. and the two in xxiv. refer to the same 
subject, while that in xxxvii. refers to the future 
redemption. Here, also, there is no question of 
mere literary embellishment, for Ezekiel undoubt- 
edly actually performed the symbolic actions; indeed, 
he was the first to introduce symbolism into Hebrew 
literature, and therefore has been called the “ fa- 
ther of apocalypse.” The picture of the chariot 
(* merkabah ”) in i., and the concluding division of 
xl.-xlviii., are full of deep symbolism; and, accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, neither should be read by any one 
younger than thirty. The celebrated vision of Gog, 
the Prince of Rosh Meshech (A. V. “the chief prince 
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of Meshech") and Tubal (xxxviii. and XXXIlX.), is 
also symbolical. The Book of Ezekiel shows 
throughout the touch of the scholar. 

The Talmud (Hag. 18a) relates that in consequence 
of the contradictions to the Torah contained in x] — 
xlviii. Ezekiel's book would haveremained unknown 
had not Hananiah b. Hezekiah come to expound it. 
Nevertheless it has never been appreciated as it de- 
serves; and it is probably due to this fact that the 
text of the work has been transmitted in a particu- 
larly poor and neglected form. The Septuagint, 
however, affords an opportunity to correct many of 
the errors in the Hebrew text. 

The statement of Josephus (* Ant." x. 5, § 1) that 
Ezekiel wrote two booksis entirely enigmatical. The 
doubt cast upon the authenticity of the book by 
Zunz, Seinecke, and Vernes has rightly never been 
taken seriously; but theau thorship of several parts, 
such as iii. 16b-21, x. 8-17, xxiv. 22-23, and xxvii. 
9b-25a, has, with more or less justification, some- 
times been questioned. That the book consists of 
two divergent versions compiled by an editor, a 
hypothesis recently advanced by Kraetzschmar, has 
yet to be demonstrated. 
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EZEKIEL, EZEKIEL ABRAHAM: Eng- 
lish engraver; born in Exeter 1757 ; died there 
1806. He engraved paintings by Opie, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others, and was also known as 
à miniature-painter and scientific optician. His 
son Solomon Ezekiel (b. 1781; d. 1867) dissuaded 
Sir Rose Price from establishin gin Penzance a branch 
of the Society for Promoting Christianity Among 
the Jews. Ezekiel published a series of lectures 
on the lives of Abraham and Isaac and on the He- 
brew festivals (Penzance, 1844-47). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. National Biography ; Jacobs and Wolf, 


Bihliotheea Anglo-Judaica, Nos. 910-971; Jew. Chron. 
March, 1867. 
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EZEKIEL FEIWEL BEN ZE’EB WOLF: 
Russian Talmudist and preacher; born at Polangen 
1755; died at Wilna 1833. Early in life he filled the 
position of preacher in his native town, and later at 
Deretschin. He then traveled as a preacher through 
Germany and Hungary, and, after residing for some 
time at Breslau, returned to Polangen and devoted 
himself to literary work. In 1811 he was appointed 
preacher to the community of Wilna, which posi- 
tion he filled until his death. 

Ezekiel was the author of “Musar Haskel,” a 
commentary on Maimonides’ “Yad,” De‘ot and 
Teshubah (Dyhernfurth, 1790); and “Toledot 
Adam,” a biography of Rabbi Solomon Zelman ben 
Isaac, whom Ezekiel had met in the house of 
Elijah Wilna (ib. 1809-10). The latter work, in two 


volumes, contains biographical data, various novel- | 
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læ, and a chapter devoted to remonstrances against 

the neglect of the study of the Bible. A special 

edition, containing only the biographical data, was 

published by Elijah Zebi Solowejczyk (Danzig, 1845 

Warsaw, 1854). In addition to these works, Ezekiel] 

left in manuscript a third volume of the “ Toledot 

Adam," and novell on the first three books of the 

Midrash Rabbah, entitled *Bi'ure MaRIF,” pub- 

lished with the Wilna edition of the Midrashim in 

1885 and 1887. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, ‘Zr Wilna, pp. 87-90; Fuenn, 
Kiryah Neemanan, pp. 240-242; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, pp. 307, 308, 618. 
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EZEKIEL, JACOB: Bornin Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 28, 1812; died May 16, 1899. His parents, 
Ezekiel Jacob Ezekiel and Rebecca Israel, had 
come from Amsterdam, Holland, two years before 
his birth. He learned the bookbinding trade 
and worked at it for seven years. After having 
removed to Richmond, Va., he married Catherine 
Myers Castro on June 10, 1885. Durin g his residence 
there he brought about the repeal of an ordinance 
which exacted an inordinate fine for the violation of 
the Sunday laws (1845), and four years later he suc- 
ceeded in effecting the introduction of an amend- 
ment to the code of the state of Virginia, by which 
the observers of the Jewish Sabbath were placed on 
the same plane with those who rest on the “first 
day.” 

In 1849 Ezekiel secured the enactment of a law by 
which religious organizations were invested with 
the rights of incorporated institutions. In 1851 he 
protested against the ratification of a treaty between 
the United States and the Swiss Confederacy on the 
ground that the latter government discriminated 
against Jews, and that in consequence American- 
Jewish citizens would be without guaranty of their 
rights of settlement or sojourn in the cantons of 
Switzerland. Three years later he, with others, re- 
peated his protest on the occasion of the proffer by 
the Swiss government of a block of marble for the 
Washington Monument. In 1841 he addressed a 
letter to President John Tyler with reference to 
the impropriety of calling the American nation a 
"Christian people," as had been done in a procla- 
mation on the occasion of the death of Wiliiam 
Henry Harrison. In a private reply to Ezekiel the 
president conceded that intimations of sectarianism 
are irrelevant in publie documents. 

Ezekiel removed to Cincinnati in 1868, and became 
secretary of the board of governors of the Hebrew 
Union College in 1870. He served in that capacity 
until advanced age compelled him to withdraw from 
active work (1896). 

Besides numerous contributions to current Jewish 
journals, Ezekiel wrote “The Jews of Richmonc P 
and * Persecutions of the Jews in 1840,” in “ Publi- 
cations of the American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety” (No. 4, pp. 21-27, and No. 8, pp. 141-145). 
President Tyler's letter to Ezekiel is reprinted in 
the "Publications" of the same society (No. 9, p. 


162). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pub. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 9, pp. 160-103. 
A. L. GR. 
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EZEKIEL, JACOB: The third of the Beni. 
Israel (the first two being Isaac Solomon and Joel 
Samuel) who visited the Holy Land (1894); he was 
accompanied on the pilgrimage by his wife. His 
“Travels to Jerusalem” (Bombay, 1895) is the 
record of his observations. It contains descrip- 
tions and photographs of the places visited, and 
gives some account of the Jewish ceremonies as 
performed in Jerusalem. 


J: J. E. 


EZEKIEL, JOSEPH: Indian Hebraist; one of 
the heads of the Beni-Israel of Bombay; born in 
that city 1834. Ezekiel was educated in the school 
of the Free General Assembly by the Rev. John 
Wilson, and under 
his tuition he learned 
the rudiments of He- 
brew, his later knowl- 
edge being self -ac- 
quired. 

Ezekiel’s first post 
was as assistant 
teacher in the David 
Sassoon Benevolent 
Institution (1856), 
from which he rose 
in five years to be 
head master. Here 
he remained for forty 
years. In 1871 Eze- 
kiel was appointed 
examiner in Hebrew 
at the University of 
Bombay, and in 1879 
was made a fellow of the university. In 1890 he 
became justice of the peace. 

Aside from his labors as teacher, translator, and 
commentator, Ezekiel has worked unceasingly for 
the good of the Jews in Bombay. His promptness 
of action probably saved the entire community from 
serious trouble in 1882, when the blood accusation 
was brought forward by a native paper. 

When the famine and plague devastated Bombay 
and the central provinces, Ezekiel was asked by the 
government to carry out preventive measures among 
his people. He was named president of the Beni- 
Israel Plague and Famine Relief Fund. 

Ezekiel's principal works are translations of the 
pravers, treatises on the Jewish religion, and text- 
books of Hebrew, mainly written in Mahrati for the 
use of the Beni-Israel. Among them may be men- 
tioned: *'The Jewish Marriage Ceremony," transl. 
1862; “History of Antiochus Epiphanes," etc., 
transl, 1866; “Hebrew Primer,” 8d ed., 1881; “The 
Ethics of the Fathers,” transl. 1870; “Scripture 
Proofs of Jewish Doctrines,” 1876; “The True As- 
pect of Judaism,” 1879; * A Chronological Outline 
of Ancient History,” 1880; “A Handbook of He- 
brew Abbreviations,” 1887. Besides these, he has 
edited and translated into Mahrati the whole cycle 
of Jewish liturgy. 


Joseph Ezekiel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Jewish Year Book, 1900, p. 264; J. Mur- 
ray Mitchel, In Western India; Jewish Chronicle (London), 
Aug. 10, 1900, p. 12. 


J. E. Ms. 


EZEKIEL, MOSES JACOB: American sculp- 
tor; born in Richmond, Va., Oct. 28, 1844; educated 
at the Virginia Military Institute, from which, after 
serving as a Confederate soldier in the Civil war, he 
was graduated. He then determined to devote him- 
self to an artistic career. Among his early works is 
the painting entitled “The Prisoner’s Wife.” 

Ezekiel soon turned from the study of painting to 
that of sculpture. Oneof his first successful efforts 
as a sculptor was his “Cain, or The Offering Re- 
jected.” In 1868 he removed to Cincinnati, and 
there modeled a statue of “Industry,” which evoked 
favorable criticism. "There being no art school in 
Cincinnati, he went to Germany, and in Berlin stud- 
ied under the sculptor Rudolph Siemering. Some 
of his works produced at this time were the bas- 
reliefs of Schiller and Goethe, now in the Villa 
Collin, Berlin; “The Sailor Boy ”; and the statue of 
“Virginia Mourning Her Dead.” 

On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war Eze- 
kiel became special correspondent of the “ New York 
Herald.” At Pillau he was suspected of being a 
French spy, and was confined for eight days in the 
Kronprinz-Caserne. After his release he worked in 
the studio of Prof. Albert Wolff of Berlin, where he 
executed the colossal bust of Washington now in the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Upon the completion of 
this work he was elected a member of the Berlin 
Society of Artists. Establishing a studio for him- 
self, he modeled, among other works, a bust of Mer- 
cury, a caryatid for Daniel Collin, and a bust of 
Grace Darling. His modelin relief entitled “ Israel,” 
and a sketch-model for a group, “Adam and Eve 
Finding the Slain Abel,” were awarded the Michael 
Beer Prize of Rome. 

During a visit to America in 1874 he executed in 
marble a statue of “Religious Liberty ” (see illus- 
tration on page 320)— the tribute of the Inde- 
pendent Order of B'nai B'rith to the centennial 
celebration of American independence. The statue 
was unveiled in 1876 in Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia. Upon his return to Rome Ezekiel leased a 
portion of the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, and 
transformed them into one of the most beautiful 
studios in Europe. Here he created for the niches 
of the Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington the 
heroic statues of Phidias, Raphael, Dürer, Michel- 
angelo, Titian, Murillo, Da Vinci, Van Dyck, Ca- 
nova, Rembrandt, Rubens, and Crawford. In 1896 a 
memorial to Jesse Seligman was executed by him 
for the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, New York. He 
has been elected a member of various academies, 
and was knighted by the German emperor. 

Of his works the following may also be men- 
tioned: mural monument to Lord Sherbrook, St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, London; monument to 
Massarani, in the Jewish cemetery, Rome; fountain 
of Neptune, Nettuno, Italy; Jefferson monument, 
Lexington, Va.; recumbent statue of Mrs. Andrew 
D. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Haus- 
serek monument, Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincin- 
nati, O.; * Christ in the Tomb," in the Chapel of 
La Charité, Rue Jean Goujon, Paris; David; Ho- 
mer; Beethoven; Portia; Eve (now in the palace 
of Sans Souci, near Berlin; Queen Esther; por- 
trait-busts of Cardinal Hohenlohe, Liszt, Queen 
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Margarita of Italy, and the Grand Duke of Saxe- 

Meiningen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clement and Hutton, Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century, parti. p. 248, Boston, 1879-84; El Diritto, 
Rome, Sept. 2, 1876. 

A. K. M. C. 


EZEKIEL B. SAMUEL HA-LEVI. 
SCHLESINGER, EZEKIEL. 

EZEKIELUS: Alexandrine poet; flourished in 
the second century B.c. He dramatized Biblical 
episodes in Greek hexameters. Four fragments of 
one of his dramas, representing the Exodus ('E£a- 
yoy), have been pre- 
served by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (* Stromata,” i. 
29, 155) and by Eusebius 
(“Preeparatio Evangeli- 
ca,” ed. Gaisford, ix. 29, 
S 14). After referring 
briefly to the suffering of 
the Israclites in Egypt, 
the first fragment gives 
a monologue of Moses, 
who relates the history 
of his life from his birth 
to his flight to Midian. 
Then appear the seven 
daughters of Jethro. 
Moses questions them as 
to their origin, and Zip- 
porah gives him the re- 
quired information. 

In the second frag- 
ment Moses relates to his 
father -in-law a dream 
which he has had, and 
the latter interprets it 
as predicting the future 
greatness of Moses. The 
following scene repre- 
sents the burning bush, 
from which is heard the 
voice of God (zd. ix. 29, 
884-0) The third frag- 
ment gives the orders of 
God concerning the Ex- 
odus and the Feast of 
Passover. Thenappears 
an Egyptian who has es- 
caped the catastrophe at the Red Sea, and who re- 
lates how the Israelites had crossed the sea, while 
the Egyptians perished therein (vb. ix. 29, SS 12-13). 
The last fragment presents a messenger who in- 
forms Moses of the discovery of an excellent resting- 
place near Eiim. 

Apart from some embellishments, the poet fol. 
lows closely the Biblical text, and displays some 
ability in the treatment of thesubject. 'Tothe ques- 
tion whether dramas of this kind were intended for 
the stage, Schürer answers in the affirmative. Ac- 
cording to him the author of this drama had a 
double end in view: to instruct the people in Bib- 
lical history, and to divert them from the pagan 
plays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philippson, Ezekiel des Jtidischen Trauer- 


spieldichters Auszug aus Egypten und Philo des Aelteren 
Jerusalem, Leipsic, 1830; Delitzsch. Zur Gesch. der Jü- 


See 


“ Religious Liberty,” by Moses Ezekiel. 
(From a photograph.) 


dischen Poesie, pp. 211-219; Dähne, Gesch. Darstellung der 
Jidisch-Alevandrinischen Religionsphilosophie, ii. 199 - 
Z. Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der Paldstinischen Exregese 
auf die .Alexandrinische Hermeneutik, pp. 113-119; Herz. 
feld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iii. 517-519; Schürer, Gesch. iii. 
373; K. Kuyper, Le Poète Juif Ezéchiel, in R.E.J. xvi. 48-73, 


J.: I. Br. 


EZER (4¥§8): Son of Seir, and oneof the princes 
of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 27, 80; I Chron. i. 98, 42), 


EZER (uy, “help "): Theophorous name, short. 
ened either from * Eleazar? or from “ Azriel," both 
occurring in the Bible. 1. Son of Ephraim, slain by 
the inhabitants of Gath (I Chron. vii. 91). 2. A Le- 
vite who assisted Neho. 
miah in reconstructing 
the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 19). 3. A priest 
who assisted in the dedi- 
cation of the walls of 
Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 42), 
4. One of the sons of 
Hur, father of Hushah 
(I Chron. iv. 4. 5. A 
Gadite warrior, one of 
David's generals (I 
Chron. xii. 9). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

EZION - GEBER 
(732 msy): A maritime 
place of Idumæa, situ- 
ated on the Ælanitic 
Gulf of the Red Sea, not 
far from Elath or Eloth 
(Deut. ii. 8; I Kings ix. 
26; II Chron. viii. 17). 
It was the last encamp- 
ment of the Israelites 
before they came to the 
wilderness of Zin, or Ka- 
desh (Num. xxxiii. 35, 
30), and the station for 
Bolomon's navy, whence 
it sailed to Ophir (I 
Kings ix. 26). There 
also the ships of Je- 
hoshaphat were wrecked 
(£0. xxii. 48), probably 
on the rocks near the 
roadstead. This place 
was called by the Greeks “Berenice” (Josephus, 
“Ant.” viii. 6, 8 4); it was near the present Akabah. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


EZOBI, ELIEZER BEN HANAN: Proven. 
çal poet; lived at Béziers in the thirteenth century. 
He was the brother of Joseph Ezoni, and a contem- 
porary of Abraham Bedersi, with whom he ex- 
changed poems. His productions include a didactic 
poem of thirty strophes on man, in which he adopted 
the form of Ibn Ezra's poem, * Ben Adamah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, La France Israélite, p. 86 ; Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Rabbins Français, p. 705; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 104. 

G. ' I. Bn. 


EZOBI, JOSEPH BEN HANAN BEN 
NATHAN: Liturgical poet; lived at Perpignan in 
the thirteenth century. He was the author of the 
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following : (1) three liturgical poems, the first on 
the Feast of Pentecost, the second (found in the 
Avignon ritual), on the ten martyrs under Hadrian 
(English paraphrase by Israel Gollancz in "Jewish 
Chronicle,” July 19, 1901), and the third a selihah 
beginning with ‘A paon mN; (2) “Ka‘arat Kesef," 
n poem of 130 distichs, composed for the wedding of 
his son Samuel (Constantinople, 1523); in it Ezobi 
advises his son how to comport himself in society, 
and what studies he ought to pursue. He recom- 
meuds the study of the Talmud together with the 
commentaries of Alfasi and Maimonides, and warns 
him against Greek science, which resembles the 
fruits of Sodom and Gomorrah. The *Ka'arat 
Kesef? was translated into Latin by Reuchlin (Tù- 
bingen, 1512-14) and by Jean Mercicr (Paris, 1561) ; 
into English by I. Freedman in “J. Q. R.” viii. 535. 

Ezobi was also the author of a ritual work entitled 
“Sefer Millu’im,” known only by a quotation of 
Solomon ben Adret (Responsa, ed. Constantinople, 
p. 25). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 480; Carmoly, La 

France Israélite, p. 81; Geiger, in He-Haluz, ii. 13; Lands- 

huth, ‘Ammude ha-*Abodah, p. 90; Renan-Neubauer, Les 

Ecrivains Juifs, pp. 701 ct seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 

458-459. 

G, I. BR. 

EZOBI, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH: Rabbi 
at Carpentras, Leghorn, and Florence; born at 
Sofia, Bulgaria, in the sixteenth century; died in 
Italy about 1650. While officiating as rabbi of Car- 
pentras (1620-85) he instructed Jean Plantavit de 
la Pause, Bishop of Lodève, in Hebrew. About 
1683 Ezobi made the acquaintance of Peiresc, the 
eminent magistrate and scholar, and soon became 
hisintimate friend. A lively correspondence ensued 
between them; and at one time Ezobi passed many 
mouths in Peiresc’s house at Aix-les-Bains. 

In 1688 Ezobi was appointed rabbi at Leghorn, 
and a little later at Florence. 

Ezobi was the author of “Aguddat Ezob" (an 
allusion to his own name) a collection of homilies 
and sermons, still extant in manuscript in the 
library of the Alliance Israélite Universelle of Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rev. Etudes Juives, xi. 101, 252; xii. 95, 129; 


xvi. 150. 
I; 5 I. Bn. 


EZRA THE SCRIBE (35jpn NYY).—Biblical 
Data: A descendant of Seraiah the high priest (Neh. 
viii. 18; Ezra vii. 1 e£ seg.; IL Kings xxv. 18-21); 
amenmber of the priestly order, and therefore known 
also as Ezra the Priest (N37 moy: Ezra vii. 11; x. 
10, 16). The name, probably an abbreviation of 
“Azaryahu” (God helps), appears in Greek (LXX., 
Apocry pha, Josephus) and in Latin (Vulgate) as “ Es- 
dras." "Though Ezra was one of the most important 
personages of his day, and of far-reaching influence 
upon the development of Judaism, his biography 
has to be reconstructed from scanty material, fur- 
nished in part by fragments from his own memoirs 
(see Ezra, Book or). The first definite mention of 
him is in connection with a royal firman granting 
him permission to lead a band of exiles back to Jeru- 
salem (Ezra vii. 12-26). "This edict was issued in 
the seventh yearof King Artaxerxes, corresponding 
to 458 n.c. There is no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the document as incorporated in Aramaic 
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in the Book of Ezra, though Jewish coloring may 
be admitted. The arguments advanced for the op- 
posite view( Cornill, * Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment," p. 264; Driver, *Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament,” 10th ed., p. 550) at their 
utmost reflect on the verbal, not the virtual, accu- 
racy of the decree. Nor is there any ground for 
holding that the king in question was any other 
than Artaxerxes Longimanus. A. van Hoonacker’s 
contention (*Néhémie ot Esdras," etc., Paris, 1890) 
that Ezra came to Jerusalem in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes II. (897 n.c. ; comp. Winckler, “ Altori- 
entalische Forschungen," ii. 2; Cheyne, in * Biblical 
World,” Oct., 1899), is untenable (see Guthe, * Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel,” p. 259; Piepenbring, “ Histoire 
du Peuple d'Israel,” p. 537; Kuenen, “Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen zur Bibl. Wissenschaft," ed. Budde, 
pp. 239 et seq.). 

Though received with greater favor, the assump- 
tion of Kosters (in * Het Herstel van Israel,” German 
ed. by Basedow, pp. 108 et seg.) that Ezra arrived 
in Jerusalem only during the second visit of Nehe- 
miah (483 nm.c.) can not be maintained (see Ed. 
Meyer, * Die Entstehung des Judenthums," 1896, pp. 
60, 89, 199 ec seq. ; Wellhausen, * Die Rückkehr der 
Juden," pp. 8 e£ seg.). Probably the reputation he 
enjoyed for learning (hence *the ready scribe": 
Ezra vii. 6) stood him in good stead with the king, 
who in the firman appears to have conferred upon 
him extensive authority to carry his intention into 
effect. To the number of about 1, 500, mostly from 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin (Ezra viii. 1-14), 

not counting the women and children, 
Returns to the companions of Ezra assembled at 
Jerusalem. theriver flowing toward Amava. But 

no Levite being among them, Ezra in- 
duced 38 Levites and 220 Nethinim to join his ex- 
pedition. After observing a day of public fasting 
and prayer, on the twelfth day of the first month 
(Nisan = April), without military escort but with 
due precaution for the safeguarding of the rich gifts 
and treasures in their keeping, they set out on their 
journey, and arrived without mishap at Jerusalem 
in the fifth month (Ab = August). 

Soon after his arrival Ezra was compelled to take 
strenuous measures against marriage with non-He- 
brew women (which had become common evenamong 
men of high standing), and he insisted in a very 
dramatic manner upon the dismissal of such wives 
(Ezra ix. and x.); but it was only after the arrival 
of NEHEMIAH (444 8.c.; comp. Neh. viii. 1 et seq.) 
that he published the “book of the law of Moses” 
which he had brought with him from Babylon, and 
made the colony solemnly recognize it as the basis 
of their religious aud civil code. Ezra is further 
mentioned as the leader of one of the two choirs 
singing hymns of thanksgiving at the dedication of 
the wall (Neh. xii. 86 e£ seg.), but this note is sus- 
pected of being a gloss of questionable historical 
value. E. G. H. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Ezra marks the 
springtime in the national history of Judaism. 
“The flowers appear on the earth” (Cant. ii. 12) 
refers to Ezra and Nehemiah (Midr. Cant. ad loc.). 
Ezra was worthy of being the vehicle of the Law, 
had it not been already given through Moses (Sanh. 


Ezra 


31D). It was forgotten, but Ezra restored it (Suk. 
20a). But for its sins, Israel in the time of Ezra 
would have witnessed miracles as in the time of 
Joshua (Ber. 4a). Ezra was the disciple of Baruch 
ben Neriah (Cant. R.); his studies prevented him 
from joining the first party returning to Jerusalem 
in the reign of Cyrus, the study of the Law bein S 
of greater importance than the reconstruction of the 
Temple. According to another opinion, Ezra re- 
mained behind so as not to compete, even involun- 
tarily, with Jeshua ben Jozadak for the office 
of chief priest. Ezra reestablished the text of the 
Pentateuch, introducing therein the Assyrian or 
square characters, apparently as a polemical meas- 
ure against the Samaritans (Sanh, 21b) He showed 
his doubts concerning the correctness of some words 
of the text by placing points over them, Should 
Elijah, said he, approve the text, the points will be 
disregarded; should he disapprove, the doubtful 
words will be removed from the text (Ab. R. N. 
Xxxiv.). Ezra wrote the Book of Chronicles and tlie 
book bearing his 
name(B. B. 16a). 
Heis regarded 
and quoted as 
the type of 
person most 
competent and 
learned in the 
Law (Ber R. 
Xxxvi) The 
habbis associate 
his name with 
several impor- 
tant institutions, 
It was he who 
ordained that 
three men 
should read ten 
verses from the 
Torah on the second and fifth days of the week 
and during the afternoon (* Minhah ") service on 
Sabbath (B. K. 82a); that the “curses” in Leviticus 
should be read before Shabu‘ot, and those in Deute- 
ronomy before Rosh ha-Shanah (Meg. 31b; see Bloch, 
“ Die Institutionen des Judenthums,” i. 1, pp. 112 e£ 
seg., Vienna, 1879). He ordained also that courts be 
in session on Mondays and Thursdays; that gar- 
ments be washed on these days; that garlic be eaten 
on the eve of Sabbath; that the wife should rise 
early and bake bread in the morning; that women 
should wear a girdle (D. K. 82a; Yer. Meg. iv. 13a); 
that women should bathe (B. K. 82a): that pedlers 
be permitted to visit cities where merchants were 
established (B. K. 82a; see Bloch, Ze, p. 127); that 
under certain contingencies men should take a ritual 
bath; that the reading at the conclusion of the 
benedictions should be “min ha-‘olam we-‘ad ha- 
‘olam ” (from eternity to eternity: against the Sad- 
ducees; see Bloch, Le. p. 137). His name is also 
associated with the work of the Great Synagogue 
(Meg.17b). -Heis said to have pronounced the Divine 
Name (Y imu) according to its proper sounds (Yoma 
69b), and the beginnings of the Jewish calendar are 
traced back to him (Bezah 6a; Rashi, ad loc.). 
According to tradition, Ezra died at the age of 


Site of the Traditional Tomb of Ezra. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popper.) 
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120 in Babylonia. Benjamin of Tudela was shown 
his grave on the Shatt al-‘ Arab, near the point where 
the Tigris flows into the Euphrates (* Itinerary,” i | 
78). According to another legend, he was at the 
time of his death in Babylon, as a courtier in the 
retinue of Artaxerxes (see Vigouroux, * Dictionnaire 
de la Bible,” ii. 1931). Josephus, however, relates 
that Ezra died at Jerusalem, where he was buried 
(“Ant.”xi. 5, § 5). In the selihah mpi aby for the 
10th of Tebet the date of Ezra’s death is givenas the 
9th of Tebet (see Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay yim, 530). 

E. C. E. G. H.—I. Br. 
Critical View: The historical character of the 
Diblical data regarding Ezra the Scribe (after Ed. 
Meyer, “Die Entstehung des Judenthums,” p. 331) 
is generally conceded. But the zeal of Ezra to carry 
out his theory that Israel should be a holy seed 
(Wp yon), and therefore of absolutely pure Hebrew 
Stock, was not altogether effective; that his views 
met with opposition is indicated in the booksof Ruth 
and Jonah. The “book of the law " which he pro- 
claimed at the 
public assembly 
(Neh. viii.-x.)is 
substantially 
identified with 
the Priestly 
Code (P), which, 
though contain- 
ing older priest- 
ly ordinances 
(“torot”), came 
to be recognized 
as the constitu- 
tional law of the 
congregation 
(Judaism) only 
after Ezra's 
time and largely 
through his and 
Nehemiah’s influence and authority. E. G. H. 

EZRA, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: The con- 
tents of the book are as follows: 


Ch. i.: Cyrus, inspired by Jehovah, permits the Israelites to 
rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, and returns to them the golden 
vessels which had been carried off by Nebu- 


Synopsis chadnezzar. 
of Ch. ii.: The number of the captives thet re- 
Contents. turned from Babylon to Palestine with Zerub- 


babel is stated as 42,860, besides 7,937 men ser- 
vants and women servants and 200 singing men and women. 

Ch. iii.: Jeshua ben Jozadak and Zerubbabel build the altar, 
and celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles. In the second year the 
foundations of the Temple are laid, and the dedication takes 
place with great rejoicing. 

Ch. iv.: The adversaries of the Jews, especially the Samari- 
tans, make efforts to hinder the Jews from building the Temple. 
A letter is written by the Samaritans to Artaxerxes to procure a 
prohibition of the construction of the Temple, and the work is 
interrupted till the second year of Darius. 

Ch. v.: Through the exhortations of the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, Zerubbabel and Jeshua ben Jozadak recommence the 
building of the Temple. Tatnai, the governor *' on this side the 
river," sends to the king a report of their action, 

Ch. vi.: Darius finds the decree of Cyrus in the archives of 
Achmetha (Hamadan), and directs Tatnai not to disturb the 
Jews in their work. He also exempts them from tribute, and 
suppHes everything necessary for the offerings. The Temple is 
finished in the month of Adar, in the sixth year of Darius, and 
is dedicated with great solemnity. 

Ch. vii.: Artaxerxes gives Ezra a commission to bring with 
him to Jerusalem all the captives that remain in Babylon. 
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Ch. viii.: Contains a list of the heads of families who returned 
with Ezra to Palestine. Ezra institutes a fast while on his way 
to Jerusalem. 

Ch. ix.: The princes of Israel inform Ezra that many have not 
repudiated their foreign wives. 

Ch. x.: Those who have taken strange wives are compelled to 
send them away and to bring each a sin offering. 


J. M. SEL. 


— —QCritical View: The canonical Book of Ezra 
commences where the Chronicles leave off, and in- 
deed with slight variation repeats the last two 
verses of II Chron. What follows consists of three 
portions: (1) an account of the return of the exiles, 
and a brief survey of the fortunes of the Jewish 
community down to the reign of Xerxes; (2) ch. iv. 
"—vi. 22, extracts from a collection of historical doc- 
uments in Aramaic, illustrating the fortunes of the 
community in the reigns of Artaxerxes I. and 
Darius, with a short appendix in Hebrew; (8) ch. 
vii. to end, a record of the enterprise of the author 
of the book, including a copy of the decree granted 
to him by Artaxerxes II., with an account of the 
author’s work at Jerusalem. 

The first section includes a document also tran- 
scribed in Neh. vii. 6-73a, called by Nehemiah a 
genealogical table of the first return. A third copy 
is to be found in the apocryphal I Esdras. 

The documents embodied in the second section 
are described as “ written in Aramaic and ' targumed ' 
in Nehemiah Aramaic” (iv. 7). Since a work can not 
be translated into the same language as that in which 
it is composed, the expression “targumed” must 
mean “described,” asense which corresponds closely 
to the sense of the Arabic word “tarjamah,” which, 
used of a tradition, signifies the heading in which 
its contents are described. This phrase, then, im- 

plies that the contents of this section 


Varying were transcribed from a collection of 
Character documents and accompanied with a 
of Com- commentary, probably made for the 


benefit of the Eastern community. In 
these extracts there is evidently a 
chronological transposition; for the correspondence 
with Artaxerxes I. (ch. iv.) is placed before the cor- 
respondence with Darius (ch. v., vi), who is cer- 
tainly Darius I. This may be due to momentary 
confusion on the author's part between Darius I. 
and Darius IL. ; but it is surprising, since in iv. 5-7 
he shows himself well acquainted with the order of 
the Persian kings. Thus the period covered by the 
commentary on the documents in ch. v. and vi. is 
earlier than that covered by the documents in ch. iv. 

The authenticity of the documents is a matter on 
which there is difference of opinion, the most recent 
critics (E. Meyer excepted) being disposed to regard 
allof them as forgeries, whereas before the time of 
Graetz they were generally thought to be genuine. 
The custom in use among ancient historians of 
illustrating their histories by speeches and letters of 
their own composition makes the treat- 


position. 


Alleged ment of such questions exceedingly 
Fab- difficult. The edict of Cyrus, said to 
rications. have been found at Achmetha (vi. 3- 


5), is the boldest of these fabrications, 
if they be such; but the mention of that ancient 
capital implies some very remarkable knowledge 
ou the part of the author here excerpted. Some 


other reasons for believing these documents genuine 
are alleged by Herzfeld (“Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel,” i. 125). The character of the Aramaic in 
which they are couched agrees fairly well, both in 
vocabulary and in grammar, with that of early in- 
scriptions and papyri; and there would be nothing 
surprising in successive compilers having assimilated 
the language somewhat to the dialect with which 
they were most familiar. It is also possible that 
these Aramaic texts are translations of documents 
in Old Persian, and were accommodated to the taste 
of those whom they were intended to reach. 

The third part of the book appears to be a per- 
sonal memoir; and the decree there given (vii. 11- 
26) coming from an Artaxerxes whom the author 
distinguishes by spelling from Artaxerxes L, can 
not be regarded as spurious without seriously sha- 
king the wviter’s credit. The narrative which he 
proceeds to give of his journey, however, contains 
little which might have been invented for the pur- 
pose of edification, though it might be open to any 
one to regard viii. 22 as written by one who had 
Neh. ii. 7 before him. The narrative of Ezra's do- 
ings at Jerusalem is also not marked by exaggera- 
tion. Ch. ix. records a lengthy prayer offered by 
him on receipt of the intelligence of the mixed 
marriages, and ch. x. the measures taken by him to 
separate the erring couples, with a list of the 
persons affected. The objection urged by some 
critics that so severe a measure would not have been 
obeyed, seems insufficient to justify the condemna- 
tion of this part of the narrative as unhistorical; 
since the author may well have supposed it would 
be more effective than it turned out to be. Nor in- 
deed does the recurrence to the subject in Neh. x. 31 
and xiii. 23 render it improbable that severe measures 
were taken years before in the same direction. 

Supposing the king to have been Artaxerxes II., 
Ezra’s arrival in Palestine may be considered to 
have taken place in 397 B.c. From the mention 
in Neh. xiii. 18 of Zadok as scribe, whereas in Neh. 
viii. 9 Ezra has that title, it is perhaps to be inferred 
that Ezra predeceased Nehemiah: in that case his 
death probably occurred between 870 and 360 s.c. 

The question of the historical character of the 
Book of Ezra is concerned chiefly with the last sec- 
tion; since in the first two sections the scribe is 
not speaking as an eye-witness, whereas in the third 
there is either an authentic narration or a fiction. 
The latter view is taken by C. C. Torrey in Stade's 
* Zeitschrift," 1896, Supplement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ezra, in the introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment of Driver, Cornil, Kuenen, Künig, Wellhausen-Bleek, 
Ryle, Wildeboer, Baudissin ; the commentaries of Bertheau- 
Ryssel, Oettli, Ryle; Sayce, Introduction to Ezra and Nehe- 
miah; Kosters, Het Herstel van Israel, 1991; (also German 
translation, Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der Persischen 
Periode, 1895); Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums, 
Halle, 1896; Van Hoonacker, Nouvelles Etudes sur la Res- 
tauration Juive, 1896; Etude Chronologique des Livres 
d Esdras et Néhémie, Paris, 1868; Sigmund Jampel, Die 
Wiederherstellung Israels unter den Achüemeniden, in 
Monatsschrift, xlvi. (1902). 

J. JR. D. S. M. 


EZRA, APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF. 
Espras, Books OF. 

EZRA: Palestinian halakist of the fifth century ; 
disciple of R. Mana the Younger (Yer. Ter. i. 40b. 
vii. 44d). By a clerical error his name is some- 


See 
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times substituted for that of Azariah a haggadist of | who is counted among the disciples of Isaae ben 

an earlier generation (Yer. Shab. vii. 9b; Yer. Pes. i. | Solomon the Elder. 

28a [some lines below “Ezra” is quoted]); and this | BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 565; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 


7 eae e e S - . . p. O94. 
has led some writers into the error of considering K. I. Bn. 


the two scholars as identical (see AZARIAN). EZRA B. SOLOMON ASTRUC IBN GA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 130b; Bacher, Ag. Pul. ag ~ i 
Amor. iii. 449 et seq. n TIGNO. See Garieno, Ezra B. SOLOMON. 


S. S. S. M. EZRAHITE (rni): Name occurring in Psalms 
EZRA THE CABALIST. See AZRIEL BEN | Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix. (in the titles); I Kings iv. 31; 
MENAHEM. and I Chroniclesii. 6. In the last-mentioned passage 


EZRA THE PROPHET OF MONOCON. | the Authorized Version gives “son of Zerah.” Jt 
TOUR: French tosafist; flourished in the thir- | is not probable that the Ezrahite of Kings, who was 
teenth century. The title * prophet” is, according | famed for his wisdom, was the author of a psalm of 
to Zunz, an honorific one. It is possible that his | the tenor of Psalm Ixxxix., which, moreover, must 
French name was “ Profiat," which was translated have been written during the Exile, when the crown 


into Ficbrew as “Nabi” ( = ^ Prophet ”). Ezra is Of the Davidic family was, as it were, broken CPs. 
quoted in the Tosafot under various names; eg., | Ixxxix. 40). In the superscription to the preceding 
“Azriel” (B. K. 24a), “Ezra” (B. B. 28a), and * Ezra psalm, the Korahite Heman, also, is called “ the Ezra. 
ha-Nabi” (Git. 88a). Sometimes he is quoted sim- | hite ”; that is, a descendant of Levi is spoken of as if 
ply as *the rabbi and prophet of Moncontour" | he were a son of Zerah, who belonged to the tribe 
(mbp»wo7. Gross identifies Ezra with R. Ezra of | of Judah. The addition of “the Ezrahite? to the 
Moncontour, cited as a religious authority in the | names of Heman and Ethan in the superscriptions 


Halberstamm Manuscript No. 845; also with Ezraha- | to Psalms Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix. is due to an error. 
Nasi (a misspelling of * ha-Nabi "— * the Prophet ?), E. G. H. E. K. 


F 


FABLE: A moral allegory in which beasts, | some are inclined to hold that the name * Kobesim " 
and occasionally plants, act and speak like human really refers to washermen, who were the gossips 
beings. It is distinct from the beast-tale, in which | of the Babylonian communities (see Kobak’s 
beasts act like men, but in which there is no moral. | *Jeschurun," vi. 185). 

In the ancient world two nations only, the Indians In the Middle Ages a number of fables appear in 
and the Greeks, are known to have had any con- | Berechiah ha-Nakdan's “Mishle Shu'alim ? which 
siderable number of fables. In the Bible, however, | are probably derived from Arabic sources (see BERE- 
there is the fable of the trees choosing their king | cnram BEN NATRONAI KRESPIA HA-NAKDAN). Two 
(Judges xi. 8-15), told by Jotham to persuade the | other collections, by Isaac ibn Solomon ibn Abu 
Israelites not to elect Abimelech as their king. This | Sahula and J oseph ibn Zabara, also contain fables, 
is a genuine fable which finds no parallel in either possibly derived from India by way of Arabia. 
Greece or India. Besides this, Jehoash of Israelan- | The many beast.tales contained in * Kalilah wa- 
swers Amaziah of Judah, whenrequestinganalliance, | Dimnah” were distributed through Europe by means 
in an allegorical response which resemblesa fable (II | of the Latin translation of John of Capua, and 
Kings xiv. 9). It would appear from these exam- | helped much in the circulation throughout Europe 
ples that the Israelites had also adapted the beast- | of the Bidpai literature. In more recent times the 
tale for moral or political purposes, as was done in | fables of Lessing, Krilof, and others, have been 
Greece; but it would be idle to derive the origin of | translated into Hebrew and Yiddish. 

ihe ancient fable from the Israelites on account of The ancient Israelites thus appear to have had 
these two examples, as Landsberger does in his | the beginnings of a fable literature of their own, 
" Fabeln des Sophos” (Leipsic, 1859). There is, on | which probably disappeared through the competi- 
the contrary, evidence that the Jews after Biblical | tion of the Indian and Greek fables found in the 
times adopted fables either from Greece or from | Talmud (see /Esor's FABLES AMONG TIE JEWS). 
India. In Ecclus. (Sirach) xiii. 20 there is a distinct | It has been conjectured that the chief additions to 
reference to the fable of the two pots, which is | the fable literature in the Middle Ages were made 
known in classical antiquity only from Avian (ix.) | through the intermediation of the Jews Berechiah 
though it occurs earlier in Indian sources (“Pancha- | ha-Nakdan and John of Capua. 

tantra,” iii. 19, 14). There isa later reference to the BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Fables of Æsop, vol.i., London, 1888; 


same fable in the rabbinic proverb, “lf a jug fallo idem, Jewish Diffusion of Folk-Tales, in Jewish Ideals, pp. 
SEA QE A Jeg a. On | 135-161: S. Back, in Afonatssehrift 1876-86: Lümdebeleer. 

a stone, wo to the jug! if a stone fall on the jug, Die Fabeln des Sophos, 1859, Introduction. 

wo to the jug!” (Esth. R. ii). For the later spread J. 


of /Esopic and Indian fables among the rabbis of FADL, DA'UD ABU AL-: Karaite physician; 
the Talmud, see Æsor, though with reference to the | born at Cairo 1161; died there about 1942. Having 


suggestion there made that * Kobesim" refers to the | studied medicine under the Jewish physician Hibat 
collection made by Kybises, it should be added that | Allah ibn Jami‘, and under Abu al-Fada’il ibn 
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Nakid, he became the court physician of the sultan 
Al-Malik al-‘Adil Abu Bakr ibn Ayyub, the brother 
and successor of Saladin. He wasalso chief professor 
at the Al-Nasiri hospital at Cairo, where he had a 
great many pupils, among them being the historian 
Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah. The latter declared that Abu al- 
Fadl was the most skilful physician of the time and 
that his success in curing the sick was miraculous. 
Abu al-Fadl was the author of an Arabic pharma- 
copcia in twelve chapters, entitled " Akrabadhin," 
and treating chiefly of antidotes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, ‘Uyun al Anh fi Taba- 
kat al-Atibba’, ed. Aug. Müller, ii. 118-119, Königsberg, 1884 : 
Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, i. 418; Steinschneider, Jewish 
Literature, pp. 195, 366, note 16a; idem, Bibl. Arab.-Jud. 


K. DI. SEL. 


FADUS CUSPIUS: Procurator of Judea after. 


the death of Agrippa I. Appointed by Emperor 
Claudius in 44 c.z., he went to Palestine in the same 
year, and found the inhabitants of Persea engaged 
in open hostilities against those of Philadelphia 
on account of boundary disputes. Fadus soon 
vestored order, but he then incensed the Jews by the 
unreasonable demand that the sacred vestments of 
the high priest, which had been in the hands of the 
Romans from the year 6 to 36 c.r., but had been 
restored. to the Jews by Vitellius, should again 
be given into the keeping of the Romans. With the 
consent of Fadus and the Syrian governor Cassius 
Longinus, the Jews sent an embassy to Rome, which 
obtained from Emperor Claudius the revocation of 
the procurator'sdemand.  Fadus was also instru- 
mental in checking the advance of the pseudo- 
prophet Theudas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xix. 9, & 2; xx. 1, 581 cb seq. 
Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 564; Gritz, Gesch. sth ed., Ml. Tat; 
Kellner, Die Kaiserlichen Procuratoren von Judda, in 
Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 1888, pp. 630 et seq. 
G. H. BL. 


FAENZA (Nym): City in the province of 
Ravenna, and the family seat of the FrINZI accord- 
ing to a tradition of the family; Mazliah (Felice) 
Finzi lived there as early as 1450. The physician 
Lazarus Hebreus, prominent in the fifteenth cen- 
tury on account of his wealth, his scholarship, and his 
benevolence in treating the poor gratuitously, and the 
liturgical poet Raphael (%37) ben Isaac da Faenza were 
among its Jewish citizens. Several of the latter's 
piyyutim are in the Roman Mahzor. Raphael ben 
Isaac sold a mahzor to Uzziel da Camerino in Flor- 
ence in 1458. Joseph Colon (Responsa, No. 171, ed. 
Cremona, p. 146c) mentions a decision by the rab- 
binate of Faenza dating from this same period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cassel, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section 
i, part 27, p. 153; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 885, Addenda 
28; J. Q. R. xiv. 409 ; Bernardinus da Feltre, in Acta Sancto- 
rum, viii. 926. 

G. I. E. 
FAGIUS, PAUL (Paul Büchlein): Christian 

Hebraist: born at Rheinzabern, in the Kurpfalz, 

1504; died at Cambridge, England, Nov. 18, 1549. 

Ile studied at the universities of Heidelberg and 

Strasburg, and became successively pastor at Isny, 

professor and preacher at the University of Stras- 

burg, and professor of Hebrew at Cambridge. He 
learned Hebrew from Elijah Levita and established 

a Hebrew press at Isny. He translated into Latin 


"XXE ECC E DUE 


the following works: Pirke Abot (1541); Levita's' 


“Tishbi” (1541); Tobit (1542); “Alfabeta de Ben 
Sira" (1542); “Sefer Amanah” (1542); David 
Kimhi’s commentary on Psalms, ch. i.-x. (1544); a 
part of the festival prayers under the title * Preeca- 
tiones" (1542). He also edited Targum Onkelos 
(1546), and wrote an exegetical work on the first four 
chapters of Genesis (1542); an elementary Hebrew 
grammar (1543); and two books, *Liber Fidei seu 
Veritatis? (1542) and “Parvus Tractulus” (1942), 
endeavoring to prove from the works of two Jews 
the truth of Christianity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wangemann, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. 

v. 133 ; Steinschneider, in Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. ii. 149. 

J. C. L. 

EFATRS: Periodical assemblies for the purchase 
and the sale of goods. Talmudic authorities were 
opposed to the attendance of Jews at fairs on the 
ground that they are an outgrowth of pagan festi- 
vals. The Talmudic word for fair, ^yarid," which 
is still in use among the Jews, is, according to 
Hoffmann (* Zeitschrift für Assyriologie," 1896, pp. 
241-240), akin to the Arabic “warad” (to go 
down to the water) and originated in the relig- 
ious processions made to the ponds near the temples. 

There were three cities in Palestine in 

Ancient which fairs were held—Gaza, Tyre, 

Fairs. and Bohna; the last-named is specially 
denounced as an idolatrous place ( Yer. 
‘Ab. Zarah i. 4; Gen. R. xlvii.) In contrast with the 
custom of the time of Ezekiel, when the Jews trans- 
acted all sorts of business at the fairs of Tyre (xxvii. 
17), only slave-buying was permitted by the Talmud- 
ic authorities, and that only in order that the slaves 
might be taken away from idolatry (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 
i. 1, 4). R. Hiyya bar Abba, having bought a pair 
of sandals at the fair held at Tyre, was severely cen- 
sured by R. Jacob b. R. Abba (20.). 

During the Middle Ages these restrictions were 
removed, and Jews were the chief frequenters of the 
fairs, even in places where their permanent residence 
was forbidden by law. But they had to pay special 
admission-fees. For instance, at the three annual 
fairs held at Leipsic in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century the Jewish merchants, on their arrival 
at the gate of the town, were required to purchase 
tickets at the price of ten thalers and four groschen 
each; while women and servants were amerced 
in half that sum. The authorities of Leipsic 
kept a careful register of the names of all the 
Jewish merchants who attended the fairs, and de- 
ducted a percentage from their earnings. During 
the years 1675-1700 the number of Jewish mer- 
chants arriving at the Leipsic fairs was 18,182, 
among them being 2.362 women, servants, brokers, 
and musicians, who were admitted at half price ; 
their admission-fees alone amounted to 173,000 
thalers. It was customary to buy goods at the 
Easter fairand pay for them at the Michaelmas 
one. But during the Middle Ages fairs were not 
merely centers of trade for the Jews; they were also 
rendezvous for Talmudic scholars, especially in 
Poland, where scholars who had just completed 
their terms at the yeshibot would gather in hun- 
dreds, with their masters—in summer, at the fairs of 
Zaslavl and Jaroslav: in winter, at Lemberg and 


yt 
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Falashas 


Lublin. Public disputations on rabbinical matters 

were held at the fairs. 

On these occasions marriages were also arranged 
—according to Hanover, * Yewen Mezulah,” hun- 
dreds, and even thousands, annually. Jair Hayyim 
Bacharach reports that he made several speeches, 

the first when he was twenty-four 

Students at years old, at the fair of Frankfort-on- 

the Fairs. the-Main (“Hawwot Ya'ir," p. 280a). 
Ata still earlier period Jews in great 

numbers attended the fairs at Troyes (France), 
especially at the time of Rashi. At these meetings 
important points concerning Judaism were decided. 

The Council of Four Lands, instituted about the 

middle of the sixteenth century, originated at the 

fairs of Lublin and Jaroslav. 

In Little Russia Jews were permitted to visit the 
fairs in 1727, though they were not allowed to re- 
main. The great fair of Nijni-Novgorod is a 
modern counterpart, frequented by Jews from Per- 
sia, India, Khiva, and Bokhara, whose merchandise 
consists mainly of Asiatic fancy goods. At the fairs 
of Kharkov and Poltava contracts for very large 
amounts are closed with the Jews, who trade chiefly 
in wool, grain, and leather. "The business of the fair 
of Kiev is also mainly in the hands of the Jews, 
who originally dealt in sugar. As Jews are rot 
allowed to live in Great Russia, only merchants of 
the first and second gilds and their agents may at- 
tend the fairs of Nijni-Novgorod, Irbit, Kiev, and 
Kharkov. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 9d ed., ix. 444; Nathan Hanover, 
Yewen-Mezulah, Dyhernfurth, 1727; Jair Hayyim Bacharach, 
Hawwot Yair, p. 280a, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1729; Abra- 
hams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ayes. pp. 172, 216, Lon- 
don, 1896; Isidore Lévi. in R. E.J. xliii. 192 et seq.; M. Freu- 
denthal, Jüdische Besucher der Lei pziger Messen in 1076-00. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1909; Gradovski, Torgvgya Prava 
Yevreyev v Rossii, p. 35. St. Petersburg, 1886: Mysh, Ruko- 
vodstvo k Russkim Zakonam o Ye vreyakh, p. 268, St. Peters- 
burg. 1898. 

D. M. SEL. 


FAIRY-TALES. 


FAITH (39s: comp. PON, Deut. xxxii. 91) 
In Biblical and rabbinical literature, and hence in 
the Jewish conception, “faith ” denotes not belief in 


See Fork-TALEs. 


a dogmatic sense (see SAUL or TARSUS), but either 


(«) faithfulness (from the passive form “ne’eman ” 
= "trusted? or "trustworthy," Deut. Le. ; comp. 
Deut. xxxii. 4: *a god of faithfulness " [^emunah ”; 
A. V. "truth "]; Ps, xxxvi. 6[A. V. 5]; Prov. xx. 6, 
xxviii. 20: “aman of faithfulness” [A. V. “a faith- 
ful man”); Hosea ii. 22 [A. V. 90]: “I will even 
betroth thee unto me in faithfulness ” ; Jer. vii. 98: 
" faithfulness [A. V. “truth 7] is perished”: Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xlvi. 15) or (0) confidence and trust in God, 
in His word, or in His messenger (Hab. ii. 4: “The 
just shall live by his faith"; comp. Gen. xv. 5 [ À. 
V. 6]: “He [Abraham] believed in the Lord: and 
he counted it to him for righteousness”: II Chron. 
xx. 20: " Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be established ”; Isa. vii. 9: “If ye will not believe 
[that is, have faith], surely ye shall not be estab- 
lished ”). 

In this sense of perfect trust in God the Rabbis 
laud and insist on faith as highly meritorious (see the 
Classical passage on “amanah " in Mek., Beshallah, 
6 with reference to Ex xiv. 91); whereas those lack- 
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ing faith (*mehusare amanah,” Mek., Beshallah, 
Shirah, 2; comp. ó^yoztoroi [= “men of little faith” 
= AION OP], Matt. vi. 30) are greatly blamed ; 
the world's decline is brought about by the disap- 
pearance of “the men of faith” (Sotah ix. 19). 

Only in medieval times did the word * emunah ? 
(faith) receive the meaning of dogmatic belief, on. 
which see ARTICLES OF Farrn. 

K. 

FAITUSI, BARUCH E. SOLOMON: 
Preacher in Tunis toward the end of the eighteenth 
He was inclined toward mystical and 
cabalistic studies. His “ Mekor Baruk,” containing 
sermons on the weekly portions, commentaries on 
various Talmudic treatises, and cabalistie discourses, 
was published at the expense of Joshua ben Abra- 
ham Lombroso in Leghorn (1790). 

S. S. M. K. 


FAITUSI, JACOB B. ABRAHAM: Talmud- 
ist: lived in Tunis, and later in Jerusalem; died at 
Algiers July, 1812. He traveled in the interest 
of the Jerusalem community. He wrote: “Berit 
Ya'akob,? containing sermons, a commentary on Be- 
zalel's * Shittah Mekubbezct” on Sotah, and notes of 
the Geonim on Nedarim and Nazir, with elucidations 
by Abraham b. Musa (Leghorn, 1800); * Mizbah 
Kapparah," containing commentaries (his own and 
others) on various Talmudic treatises, and several 
sermons on charity (20. 1810; 2d ed., Lemberg, 1861); 
“Yerek Ya'akob," containing cabalistic notes on 
the Pentateuch and several treatises of the Talmud, 
as well as responsa, edited by David Hayyim Fai- 
tusi, son of the author. 


BisLi0GRAPUY : Cazes, Notes Bibliagraph (ques, pp. 114 et seq. ; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 214. 


S. S. M. K. 


FALAISE (Hebrew, Nmós or nonb): Capital 
of the arrondissement of the department of Calvados, 
in Normandy, France, and till 1206 under English 
rule. Ib seems to have had a considerable Jewish 
community in the Middle Ages. Jacob and Morel- 
lus of * Falesia? were among the Jews authorized 
(1204) to live at the Chátelet at Paris. A decree of 
the Court of Exchequer of Falaise, issued in 1990 to 
avenge the murder of a Jew of Bernai, made all the 
citizens responsible, excepting those who had re- 
sponded to his cries for help. In 1999 the taxes 
paid by the Jew Abraham and his corcligionists of 
Falaise amounted to seventy-five livres. 

The following Jewish scholars of Falaise are 
known: Simson ben Joseph, the tosafist; Samuel ben 
Solomon, called also “Sire Morel”; Hayyim Paltiel ; 
Moses of Falaise; Yom-Tob of Falaise. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delisle, Catalogue des Artes de Philippe- 

Auguste, p. 890; Brussel, Usage des F'icfs, vol. i., book ii., ch. 

39; comp. Bedarride, Les Juifs en France, ete., p. 217; Dep- 

ping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 120, Paris, 1834; Zunz, 

Z. G. pp. 35, 56 et passim; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins 

Français, pp. 444 et passim; R. E. J. xv. 235. 


G, . B. K. 


FALAQUERA (PALQUERA), SHEM-TOB 
BEN JOSEPH: Spanish philosopher and poet: 
born 1225; died after 1290. He was well versed in 
Arabic and Greek philosophy, and had a fine critical 
sense. Falaquera unfortunately gives no informa- 
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tion concerning his own personality. He was the 
author of: 


1ggeret Hanhagat ha-Guf we ha-Nefesh, a treatise in verse on 
the control of the body and the soul, 

Zeri ha-Yagon, on resignation and fortitude under misfortune. 
Cremona, 1550. 

Iggeret ha-Wikkuah, a dialogue between an orthodox Jew 
and a philosopher on the harmony of philosophy and relig- 
ion, being an attempt to prove that not only the Bible, but 
even the Talmud, is in perfect aecord with philosophy. Prague, 
{S10. 

Reshit Hokmah, treating of moral duties (and giving the so- 
called “ethical epistles”? of Aristotle), of the sciences, and of 
the necessity of studying philosophy. In this Shem-Tob treats 
of tlie philosophy of Aristotle and Plato. This and the prece- 
ding work have been translated into Latin (Bibliothèque Natio- 
nale, Paris, MS. Latin, No. 6691A). 

Sefer ha-Ma‘alot, on the different degrees of human perfection ; 
ed. L. Venetianer, 1891. : 

Ha-Mebakkesh, a survey of human knowledge in the form of 
a dialogue in rimed prose interspersed with verse. This work 
is a remodeling of the ** Reshit Hokmah." Amsterdam, 1719. 

Sefer ha-Nefesh, a psychological treatise according to the 
Arabian Peripatetics, especially Avicenna. Brody, 1885. 

Moreh ha-Moreh, commentary on the philosophical part of the 
" Morch Nebukim ” of Maimonides, with an appendix contain- 
ing corrections of the Hebrew translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon. 
Presburg, 1897. 

Letter in defense of the " Moreh Nebukim," which had been 
attacked by several French rabbis; published in the * Minhat 
Kena’ot.” Presburg, 1538. 

Extracts from Ibn Gabirol’s * Mekor Hayyim," published by 
Solomon Munk in his ** Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe." 
Paris, 1859. 

De'ot ha-Filusutim, containing Aristotle's “ Physics and Meta- 
physics " according to Ibn Roshd's interpretations (Steinschnei- 
der, " Cat. Hebr. MSS." Leyden, No. 20). 

egeret ha-Musar, a compilation of ethical sentences (comp. 
" Orient, Lit." 1879, p. 79). 

Megillat ha-Zikkaron, a historieal work, no longer in exist- 
ence, quoted in the ** Mebakkesh." 

Iggeret ha-Halom, a treatise on dreams, mentioned in ** Mo- 
reh ha-Moreh," iii., ch. 19, p. 131. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et 
Arabe, pp. 494-496; Renan, Averroes et PAvEerroisme, pp. 
183, 187; Kaufmann, Studien über Salomon ibn Gabirol, 
1899, pp. 1-3; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2537-2548; 
idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 8, 18, 3%, 350, 380, 422; Giidemann, 
Das Jüdische Unterrichtswesen, i. 155-157 ; Gratz, Gesch. 
vii. 219 et seq.; Straschoun, Pirhe Zafon,.i. 164 L. Vene- 
tianer, Semtob ibn Fala-Kéra, in Magyar Zsido Szemle, 
1890, viii. 74-82, 144-155. 
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FALASHAS: Jews of Abyssinia. A colony of 
Jews exists in Abyssinia known under the denomi- 
nation of * Falashas" or “Emigrants.” They are also 
called “Kaila”; in the Walkait and Tchelga regions 
they are known as “ Foggara,” and the Ilmormas or 
Gallas give them the name of ^ Fenjas.” In their 
families they make use of tlie expression “house of 
Israel," or simply “Israel”; the word ^ Aihud ” (= 
“Jew ")isalnost unknown. The origin of the Fala- 
shasisunknown. According to a tradition preserved 
by them and recorded by Bruce, who traversed 
Abyssinia in the eighteenth century, they left Jeru- 
salem in the retinue of Menilek, the son of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. After a lengthy residence 
on the coast, about the time when the commerce of 
the Red Sea passed into foreign hands they appear 
to have withdrawn into the interior of the country, 
where they applied themselves to the fabrication of 
pottery. Others belicve the Falashas to be descend- 
ants of prisoners of Shalmaneser, or of Jews driven 
from Judea when Jerusalem was destroyed in the 
time of Titus and Vespasian. But Joseph Halévy, 
who visited them in 1868, thinks that the Jew- 
ish element of the Falashas proceeds especially from 
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the Himyarites captured in Ethiopia by the king 
Kaleb, conqueror of Dhu-Nuwas. Taking refuge in 
the mountains beyond the Takazze, they converted 
a part of the Agaus, and through intermixture with 
them produced the Falasha type. This opinion ap- 
pears to be the more probable. 

The Falashas are in general darker and more cor- 
pulent than the Amharas, among whom they live. 
Their hair is shorter and often curly; their eyes are 
smaller, and their faces not so long. Their houses are 
built in the same fashion as those of other Abys- 
sinians; they use the same implements and speak the 

same language. Their usual food is 


Manners, teff or “dagussa,” and they do not eat 
Customs, raw meat. Their drink is hydromel 
Dress. or beer made from the dagussa- grains. 


Their dress is the same as that of the 
Christians; their priests wear turbans like Christian 
priests. The Roman toga is their gala-dress; during 
work they wear short trousers or a waist-cloth de- 
scending to the knees. For out-of-door wear the 
women put on a long shift edged with different 
colors; they also wear bracelets and earrings, but 
do not pierce the nose as do the tribes of the Tigre 
district. Laymen have no head-dress, but usually 
shave the head; and they walk barefoot. 'The 
woman is the equal of the man, and is neither veiled 
nor confined in a separate abode, Married couples 
apply themselves to their occupations in unison. 

The Falashas ply all trades, though agriculture is 
their chief occupation. They make the articles nec- 
essary for the home or the field; they become ma- 
sons, architects, blacksmiths, and weavers, but reject 
commerce. They marry at a mature age, and are 
monogamous. Divorces, which are very infrequent, 
take place in public assembly and not by writing. 
The children are taught by the ^ debteras" or scribes; 
education is very rudimentary, and consists in teach- 
ing them to read the Bible (especially the Psalter) 
and sacred history, and to recite prayers. Writing 
is seldom taught. As has been stated, the Falashas 
generally speak Amharic, the official language of 
Abyssinia, but in their homes they employ an 
Agau dialect, which is known under the name of 
* Falashina" or ^Kailina." In the Kuara region, to 
the northwest of Lake Tana, it has a peculiar pro- 
nunciation. It is this dialect into which they trans- 
late the Bible and in which they recite their prayers. 

The leaders of the Falashas are divided into three 
classes, “nezirim,” "kohanim," and “debteras.” 
The nezirim are said to have been founded by Abba 
Ze'ira in the fourth century. "They live together in 
large numbers, and eat only food prepared by one of 
theirown number. They are visited by other Fala- 
shas, and when the first-born is not redeemed he is 
given over the nezirim. The kohanim live with the 
other Falashas, often taking the place of the nezi- 
rim, by whom they are ordained. They are com- 
pelled to marry; but when the wife dies they do 
not marry again. They are the ritual slaughterers, 
and receive part of the animal offered. The debt- 
eras assist the kohanim in their work. 

The religion of the Falashas is pure Mosaism, based 
upon the Ethiopic version of the Pentateuch, but 
modified by the fact that they are ignorant of 
the Hebrew language. Indeed, they appear never 
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to have known the Hebrew text of the Bible. 
They have no Hebrew books at all, despite the 
exaggerated reports of some schol- 

Leaders ars (Ludolf, * Hist. /Ethiopica," i. 14; 
and "Orient, Lit." 1848, p. 262) They 


Religion read the Bible in Geez, and know noth- 
of the ing of Mishnah or Talmud, although 


Falashas. there area few points of contact be- 
tween Falasha and Rabbinic, Karaite, 
and Samaritan observances, "They follow generally 
the Pentateuch, but do not observe the customs con- 
nected with the zizit, tefillin, and mezuzot; nor do 
they celebrate cither Purim or Hanukkah, They 
keep the Sabbath very rigorously, calling it * Sanbat 
Kadma’i,” following the tradition that the Sabbath 
was created before heaven and earth. In fact, they 
believe Sanbat to bean angel placed over the sun and 
the rain, who | 
will precede 
them on the way 
to Jerusalem in 
the days of the 
Messiah. The 
kohanim spend 
Friday night in 
the “masjid” 
(Synagogue), 
apd commence 
their prayers 
with the crow- 
ing of the cock. 
After prayers 
the people bring 
their food to the 
masjid, and all 
eat there to- 
gether. OnSab- 
bath they do not 
light a fire, nor 
do they cross a 
river. They 
sanctify the new 
moon, fasting on 
the eve. They 
preserve in “ Nisan,” “Ab,” “ Lul,” and * Teshran,” 
some remembrance of the Hebrew names of the 
months, though in ordinary life they use the solar 
cycle. 

Every four years the Falashas add a month in 
order to equalize the lunar with the solar year. 
They fast on the tenth day of every month in re- 
membrance of the Day of Atonement, on the twelfth 
day in honor of the angel Michael, and on the fit- 
teenth In remembrance of the Passover and Pen- 
tecost. The yearly celebration of the Passover is 
observed in the following manner: On the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth, and until the evening of the 
fourteenth day, they eat only a peculiar sort of bread 
called “shimbera.” They slaughter the paschal lamb 
at sunset on the fourteenth day. Their mazzah is 
made of shimbera and wheat. Pentecost is celebrated 
on the 12th of Siwan, as they commence to count from 
the last day of the Passover festival. Itis for them 


also the day of the xiving of the Law. New-Year’s 


Day is culled the “ Festival of Shoferot": the Day 
of Atonement, the “Day of Forgiveness,” on which 


Falasha Woman, Showing Full Face and Profile. 


(After Lefebure, ** Voyage en Abyssinie.’’) 


day God appeared to Jacob. During the Feast of 
Tabernacles they do not build booths, but, accord- 
ing to Flad, eat mazzot for seven 

Festivals. days. The last day of the ninth 
month is the Festival of In gathering, 

when they go up into the mountains, taking gifts 
to the nezirim, and pray and offer sacrifices. "The 
tenth day is the Harvest Festival, when they give 
tithes to the kohanim. They have many fast-days 
—e.g., the second and fifth days of the week, and, in 
commemoration of the destruction of the First Tem- 
ple, from the 1st to the 9th of Tammuz. They do not 
commemorate the destruction of the Second Temple. 
The synagogue or masjid of the Falashas consists 
of a Holy of Holiesand à sanctuary. "Totheright of 
the door of the Holy of Holies is a table on which is 
placed the Book of the Law; to the left are the 
vestments of the 
priests. Two 
vessels are 
placed there, 
one containing 
the ashes of the 
red heifer, the 
other “ the water 
of sin.” On the 
right hand of the 
eastern gate is a 
stone altar 5 x 5 
ells, and one ell 
high. The wo- 
men's court is to 
the south of the 
masjid, whilethe 
congregation as- 
sembles in the 
northern end. 
Offerings are 
made more fre- 
quently than is 
commanded by 
the Pentateuch. 
The ceremonials 
are accompanied 
with the noise of sistra, together with the burning of 
incense; after each passage, recited in Geez, the 
translation is read in Kailina, and the hy mnsare also 
chanted in that dialect. Circumcision is performed 
on the eighth day, on both girls and boys; the oper- 
ator is à woman. If the eighth day falls on a 
Sabbath, the ceremony is performed on the ninth. 
When the first-born is not redeemed by money he 
is trained as a nazir. A first-born must marry à 
woman who also is a first-born. The first-born of 
animals is given tothe priest when it is one year old. 
The Falashas are monogamists; they know noth- 
ing of the levirate. Before death they make confes- 
sion to a nazir. The mourners put dust on their 
heads and cut themselves, while the nazirs recite 
psalms and prayers. "They bury their dead at once, 
not in coffins, but in graves lined with stones. 
Lamentations are continued for seven days; on the 
third and seventh days an offering is brought, and 


it is believed that until this has been done the soul 
remaims In the" valley of death.” During the seven 
days the mourners’ food is brought to them by 
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friends. Among the Falashas, as among the Chris- 
tians, are found hermits who enjoy a great reputation 
for knowledge and sanctity. They are the fathers of 
families who have made vows of chastity after the 
death of their wives. 

The Falashas observe very carefully the distinc- 
ions between “clean” and “unclean.” Next to each 
dwelling is a tent to which the unclean person re- 
tires. At theend of the day he must bathe. In the 
case of a death the mourners retire for seven days. 
Tho Falashas are also very careful to slaughter ani- 
mals in strict accordance with the ritual. Before 
being cooked the flesh is cut into small pieces, and 
any traces of blood which remain are removed. 
They know nothing, however, of the distinction be- 
tween that which is *meaty" and that which is 


form a considerable part of the inhabitants of Dem- 
bea and of Tchelga, and are much scattered to the 
west of Lake Tana, in Kuara, and elsewhere. 
In the tenth century a Jewish queen named “Ju- 
dith ” (or “Esther” or * Terdaé-Gobaz ”), at the head 
of the Falashas of the province of 
Dis- Semien, appears to have dethroned a 
tribution king of Abyssinia at Axum, and to 
and History. have established a dynasty which 
occupied the throne for about three 
centuries. Joseph Halévy has doubted this story, and 
not without cause, as further researches have shown. 
Under the rule of Amda-Seyon I. (1814-44) Jews 
dweltin Semien, Wogara, Salamt, and Sagade. One 
of this king’s generals suppressed a rebellion in Bega- 
meder, inhabited by Christians converted to Juda- 


Falasha Village at Balankab. 
(After Stern, * Travels Among the Falashas.") 


“milky.” They wash their hands and recite certain 
prayers before eating. 

The prayers of the Falashas have been published, 

with a Hebrew translation, by J. Halévy (Paris, 
1877) from a manuscript which he brought back 
with him from Abyssinia. The following may serve 
4S à specimen: 
_ “Praised be Thou, God of Israel, God of Abraham, God of 
Isaac, God of Jacob, God of the whole earth. God, give us Thy 
blessing. Bless us with the blessing with which Thou didst 
bless Abraham. Bless us as Thou didst bless the storehouse of 
Abitara [a charitable woman]. Keep our going-out and our 
coming-in, Thou who art the keeper of Israel. Keep us in 
peace. Praise the Lord, O ye heavens. Let the whole earth 
praise Him. Amen!” 

Falashas exist in Tigre, in Shire, among the 
Azobo-Gallas, and as far as Shoa. In Amhara they 
have established themselves in the Walkait and 


along the Talkazze. from the Semien to the Lasta. 
Less numerous to the east of Lake Tana, they are 


not found at all in Miethya and Gojam; but they 


ism. A Falasha revolt took place under Ishak (1412- 
29). The reign of Zara‘ Ya'ekob (1404- 68) was also 
troubled by a rebellion of Amba-Nahad, the governor 
of Salamant; of Sagay, governor of Semien; and of 
Kantiba, all of whom had abjured Christianity and 
become Jews. The latter were then rigorously per- 
secuted, as also under one Markos, general of Baeda- 
Maryam (1468-78), son of Zara’ Ya'ekob. 

The wars which took place between the Abyssin- 
ians and the Mussulmans during the reigns of Lebna- 
Dengel (1508-40) and Galawdewos (1540-59) proba- 
bly produced au alliance for common defense be- 
tween the Christians and Jews of Abyssinia; but the 
latter were again attacked by Minas (1559-63), who 
during the first year of his reign proceeded to Semien 
and made war upon Rade'et the Falasha. This war 
was continued by his successor, Sartsa-Dengel ( 1568- 
1597). About 1578 the latter engaged in battle with 


the Abatis, a Falasha tribe. at VWaina-Daga, and ex- 


terminated them. Two years later he made àn expe- 


y“ 
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dition into Semien, seized upon Rade'et, and carried 
him off to Waj. In 1582 he conquered Kalef, an- 
other Jewish chief of Semien, and in 1587 made a 
fresh incursion into the country, attacked Gushn, 
brother of Gedewon, and slew him. At last in 1588 
he carried his arms into Kuara. Under the reign of 
Susenyos (1607-32) Gedewon revolted and was sub- 
dued; he was killed by this ruler in 1626, and the 
Falashas of Dembea, terrified by the emperor's 
cruelty, embraced Christianity. In 1627 a battle 
occurred between Susenyos and the Falashas. To. 
ward the end of the eighteenth century they seem 
still to have had a separate political existence in 
Semien, but they were at that time finally reduced 
to vassalage. In Gondar they are the masons and 
smiths (*Israelitische Annalen," 1839, p. 71); in 
other places, also carpenters, merchants, and agricul- 
turists. In 1894 Falashas commenced to arrive at 


Massuah on the coast, desirous of advancing trade ' 


with Italy (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud." Oct. 5, 1894, p. 4). 
King Theodore, approached by Protestant mission- 
aries who wished to convert the Abyssinians, author- 
ized them to attempt the conversion only of the 
Falashas. 

In Hebrew writings there are only a few and, in 
general, indistinct references to the Falashas. "The 
earliest account is in the diary of Eldad the Danite 
(9th cent.) His account, especially of the halakot 
of the Abyssinian Jews, has been carefully studied by 
A. Epstein (“ Eldad ha-Dani,” Presburg, 1891). Most 
of the references date from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth century, and are connected with the reports 
of “Prester John” and of the existence of the TEN 
TRIBES. There is an evident confusion between 
the Jewsof Abyssinia and those of India (both coun- 
tries called “ Cush ” or * Ethiopia”). David ibn Abi 
Zimra (1479-1589) mentions in his hesponsa (iv. 219) 
a question in regard to the Falashas. Thereisa pos- 
sible reference in Obadiah of Bertinoro (1488). The 
cabalist Abraham Levi (1528), writing from Jerusa- 
lem, speaks of Falasha as being three days’ journey 
from Suakin; he speaks of a Jewish kin g, and a Chris- 
tian king, Theodorus, who killed 10,000 Jews in Sa- 
lima in1504. Levi's contemporary, Israel, mentions 
in a letter Jews who came from Cush, and a Jewish 
king who had Mohammedan and Christian subjects. 
Elijah of Pesaro (1582) speaks of the Jews in Habesh, 
While Isaac ibn ‘Akrish (1550),in the preface to his 
“ Kol Mebasser,” reports that he heard from an Abys. 
sinian envoy in Constantinople that the Moham- 
medan governor there would have been annihilated 
had it not been forthe help of the Jewish prince and 
his 12,000 horsemen. The Falashas are further men- 
tioned by Moses de Rossi (1584; “J. Q. R.” ix. 498); 
Abraham Yagel (16th cent.), who speaks of them as 
inhabiting the Mountains of the Moon ; and Moses 
Edrei (1630), who knew of a Jewish king, Eleazar, in 
Abyssinia. Most of these references are to be found 
in Neubauer's article in “Sammelband” iv. of the 
Mekize Nirdamin, and in “J, Q. R.” vol. i. (^ Where 
Are the Ten Tribes’ ") Compare also Lewin, “ Wo 
Wären die Zehn Stämme Israeis zu Suchen?” Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1901. 
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sener Bruderstamm, in Bloch’s Wochenschrift, Feb. 7, 
1902, p. 85. 
J. D. PEG: 


FALCES or FALCET (pS): A town near 
Lerin, Navarre. Its Jewish community suffered 
greatly during the persecution of 1828. In 1866 it 
contained only eighteen families. Isaac Bonafos b. 
Shealtiel, son-in-law of Isaac b. Sheshet, lived there, 
probably as a physician. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 71-77, 133- 
147; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 45, 86. 
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FALERO, ABRAHAM ABOAB: Portuguese 
philanthropist; died at Verona 1642. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century or perhaps even 
at the end of the sixteenth he settled at Hamburg. 
There he built a synagogue, named “ Keter Torah,” 
for the Portuguese community. He founded yeshi- 
bot wherever he could, his activity in this respect 
extending even to Palestine, and he was known as 
one who spent large sums in the ransom of captives. 
Toward the close of his life he went to Verona to 
see his son R. Samuel Aboab, and died there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 20: Kayserling, 

Sephardim, p. 310; Azariah Figo, Binah la-‘Ttiim, $4b-Sba, 

Berlin, 1799; S. J. Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 6. 
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FALK, EDUARD: German publicist: died in 
Paris July 7, 1868. Originally destined for a mer- 
cantile career, he later turned to study, and after 
having passed his examination at the gymnasium, 
entered the University of Berlin, whence he was 
graduated in 1858. He then entered the service of 
the state as assessor, and began at the same time his 
carcer as journalist, writing for the * Magdeburger 
Zeitung." [Ie wrotea number of pamphlets on ques- 
tions of the day, as *Brennuszug und Moskowiten- 
thum, Mahnruf an das Deutsche Volk" (1859), in 
which he advocated the cause of Austria against 
Napoleon IIT., and on the suggestion of the Duke of 
Coburg, who took a great interest in his writings, 
he published this pamphlet in an enlarged edition 
under the title “Die Despoten als Revolutioniire.” 
Healso wrote: * Preussen's Aufgabe in Deutschland: 
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Rechtsstaat Wider Revolution,” 1859; “ Deutsche 
Federn. in Oesterreich’s Doppeladler"; “ Gallischer 
ludaskuss, Antwort auf Edmond About’s Schrift: 
Preussen im Jahre 1860,” 1860; “ Männer und Maass- 
regeln," a defense of self-government; * Der Ent- 
lrvte Palmerston," 1861; and “Die Verfassung 
England's," 1862, which a year later passed into a 
second edition and an English translation. He then 
went to Paris to prepare himself for a new work on 
the development of political law in the European 
states since the French Revolution, with which he had 
hoped to enter upon an academic career in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, but he was killed in the French 


capital, being run over by an omnibus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: silly. Zeit. des Jud. 1863, pp. 488 eL seq. 
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FALK, HAYYIM SAMUEL JACOB (also 
known as De Falk, Dr. Falk, or Falkon): Eng- 
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Falk, tbe `“ Ba'al Shem.” 
(After a painting by Copley.) 


lish cabalist and mystic; born about 1708; died in 
London April 17, 1782. Some writers give Fürth, 
others Podolia (Podhayce), as his birthplace. He 
was known as the “Ba‘al Shem” of London. Falk 
left a diary, now in the library of the bet ha-mid- 
rash of the United Synagogue, which is a quaint 
medley of dreams, records of charitable gifts, book- 
lists, cabalistic names of angels, lists of pledges, and 
cooking-recipes. 

Falk’s contemporary R. Jacob Emden denounces 
him vehemently as an adherent of the false Messiah, 
Shabbethai Zebi, and accuses him of having shel- 
tered the excommunicated Jew Moses David of Pod- 
hayce. Falk probably belonged to one of the fan- 
tastic sects that arose at this time in consequence 
of the Shabbethaian craze, but nothing definite is 
known of his early life except that his mother was 


buried at Fürth, to which congregation he be- 
queathed a sum of money. Falk claimed to possess 
thaumaturgic powers and to be able to discover hid- 
den treasure. Archenholz (* England und Italien," 
i. 949) recounts certain marvels which he had seen 
performed by Falk in Brunswick, and which he at- 
tributes to a special knowledge of chemistry. In 
Westphalia at one time Falk was sentenced to be 
burned as a sorcerer, but escaped to England. 

Received in London with hospitality, Falk rapidly 
gained fame as a cabalist and worker of miracles, 
and many stories of his powers were current. He 
could cause a small taper to remain alight for 
weeks; an incantation would fill his cellar with 
coal; plate left with a pawnbroker would glide 
back into his house. When a fire threatened to des- 
troy the Great Synagogue he averted the disaster 
by writing four Hebrew letters on the pillars of the 
door. Ina letter to Emden one Sussman Shesnowzi 
says of Falk: 

"His chamber is lighted up by a silver candlestick on the 
wall, with a central eight-branched lamp made of pure silver of 
beaten work. And albeit it contained oil to burn a day anda 
night it remained enkindled for three weeks. On one occasion 
he remained secluded in his room for six weeks without meat 
or drink. When at the conclusion of this period ten persons 
were summoned to enter, they found him seated on a sort of 
throne, his head covered with a golden turban, a golden chain 
round his neck with a pendent silver star on which sacred 
names were inscribed. Verily this man stands alone in his 
generation by reason of his knowledge of holy mysteries. I 
can not recount to you all the wonders he accomplishes. Iam 
grateful in that I have been found worthy to be received among 
those wlio dwell within tbe shadow of his wisdom." 

Tidings of these strange proceedings soon reached 
the outer world, and Falk began to have visitors of 
distinction. Archenholz mentions a royal prince 
who applied to Falk in his quest for the philoso- 
pher's stone, and was denied admittance. Hayyim 
Azulai mentions (* Ma'gal Tob," p. 13b) that when 
in Paris he was told by the Marchesa de Crona that 
the Ba'al Shem of London had taught her Cabala. 
Falk seems also to have been on intimate terms with 
that strange adventurer Baron Theodor de Neuhoff, 
who, expelled from his self-made kingdom of Cor- 
sica, settled in London and endeavored to restore his 
fallen fortunes by the discovery of ocean treasures. 
Falk records a mysterious meeting with Prince 
Czartoryski, probably the governor-general of Podo- 
lia, and with one Emanuel, whom he describes as 
*a servant of the King of France." He is also be- 
lieved to have given the Duke of Orleans, to insure 
his succession to the throne, a talisman, consisting 
ofa ring, which Philippe Egalité, before mounting 
the scaffold, is said to have sent to a Jewess, Juliet 
Goudchaux, who passed it on to his son, subse- 
quently King Louis Philippe. 

Falk's principal friends were the London bankers 
Aaron Goldsmid and his son. Pawnbroking and 
successful speculation enabled him to acquire à 
comfortable fortune. He left large sums of money 
to charity, and the overseers of the United Syna- 
gogue in London still distribute annually certain 
payments left by him for the poor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emden's Polemical Works; Alexander, 
Memoirs of B. Goldsmid; Jew. Chron. Maren 9, 1888; 
Archenholz, England und Italien, i. 2419. Von Gleichen, 
Denkwürdigkeiten; Herman Adler. The Baal-Shem of 
London, in Berliner Festschrift, 1903, pp. 1-4. 
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FALK, JACOB JOSHUA BEN ZEBI 
HIRSCH. See Jacos JOSHUA BEN ZEBI Hirscir 
FALK. 

FALK (py), JOSHUA BEN ALEXAN- 
DER HA-KOHEN: Polish Talmudist; born at 
Lublin; died at Lemberg March 29,1614. His name 
occurs as “ RaFak” ( =“ R. Falk Kohen ”) and “Ma- 
HaRWak ” (=“ Morenu ha-Rab Walk Kohen ". He 
was a pupil of his relative Moses Isserles and of Sol- 
omon Luria, and became the head of the yeshibah 
of Lemberg. Many celebrated rabbis were his 
pupils, among them being Jacob Joshua b. Zebi 
of Cracow, the author of *Maginne Shelomoh." Falk 
was a great authority on rabbinical matters. At the 
meeting of the Council of Four Lands in 1607, 
during the Kremenetz fair, many of his proposals 
were approved. In 1611 Falk and Enoch Hendel b. 
Shemariah issued a bill of divorce at Vienna which 
occasioned lenghty discussions amon g the celebrated 
rabbis of the time, including Meir of Lublin and Mor- 
decai Yafeh (see “She’elot u-Teshubot MaHaRaM,” 
Nos. 123 et seq.). 

Falk was the author of various works, which are 
still popular and highly regarded among rabbinical 
Scholars. They are: “Sefer Me’irat 'Enayim," a 
commentary to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
containing all the decisions of earlier authorities. 
With an index of their sources, Prague, 1606: “Bet 
Yisrael,” a double commentary to the four Turim 
(the first commentary, entitled * Derishah," contains 
explanations of responsa and decisions: the other, 
entitled “ Perishah," explains the text of the Turim 
and Bet Yosef: Yoreh De‘ah and Eben ha-‘Ezer, 
Lublin, 1635-1638; Hoshen Mishpat, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1712-16; and Orah Hayyim, Berlin 1767): 
“Kontres ‘al Dine Ribbit,” a discourse on the laws 
relating to the prohibition of usury, followed by 
some “takkanot” (ordinances by the Rabbis), Sulz- 
bach, 1692; “Pene Yehoshu‘a,” homilies in the order 
of the parashiyyot, Zolkiev, 1742; “Sefer ha-Hosa- 
fah,” a supplement to the “Darke Mosheh” of 
Moses Isserles, printed with the Hoshen Mishpat, 
Dyhernfurth, 1796; novelle on Talmudic treatises. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 50, 70; De Rossi, 
Dizionario, i. 116; Buber, Toledot Anshe Shem, No. 197. 


S. S. M. SEL. 


FALK, MAX: Hungarian statesman and jour- 
nalis; born at Budapest Oct. 7, 1828. The strait- 
ened circumstances of his parents threw him at an 
early age upon his own resources. He gave private 
lessons, and was the first to translate into German 
the works of the great Hungarian lyric poet Petöfi 
(1843). He also translated into Hun garian the plays 
of Karl Hugo. Having embraced Christianity and 
obtained his degree from the University of Budapest, 
he went to Vienna to study, and when the Revolu- 
tion of March, 1848, broke out he joined the stud- 
ents' legion, doing yeoman's service in the cause of 
liberty. He also contributed to the “ Studenten- 
Kurier " and * Der Freimiithige.” 

The outcome of the rising of October left Falk 
penniless and on the verge of despair, At this time 
he wrote an article for the * Oesterreichische Zei- 
tung," advocating the restoration of the Hungarian 
constitution and emphasizing its importance for 
Austria itself. The article decided Falk’s future 
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carecr; he became a contributor to the paper and 
remained on its staff until it was suspended by the 
government. Falk then joined the staff of the 
" Wanderer." His articles were enthusiastically 
received in IIungary, and, with those contributed 
to the “Pesti Naplo,” then the leading Hungarian 
paper, won him the recognition of Hungarian pa- 
triots. He was soon brought into personal rela. 
tions with the great political leaders of the country, 
among them being Count Stephan Széchényi. His 
“Count Széchényi and His Time" is a memorable 
work. 

Falk became a member of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1863. He incurred the displeas- 
ure of Minister Schmerling by his bold advocacy of 
the rights of Hungary, and was imprisoned for three 
months on account of an objectionable article in the 
" Wanderer." In 1866 he was appointed instructor 
of Hungarian to the Empress Elizabeth, whose 
warm interest in Hungary was due to a large extent 
to him. In 1867 he returned to his native city 
and became editor-in-chief of the “Pester Lloyd," 
raising that paper to a high level of excellence. 

Falk has always been an active politician. Since 
1869 he has been a member of the Hungarian House 
of Representatives. He is especially known in con- 
nection with the committee on foreign relations of 
the Hungarian delegation, and has been decorated 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph with the Komthur 
Cross of the Order of Saint Stephen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elcte és Munkái; 

Pallas Nagy Lex., s. v. 

S. H. Br. 

FALKENSOHN, ISSACHAR BEHR. Sec 
BEHR, Issacnan FALKENSOIIN. 

FALKSON, FERDINAND: German physi- 
cian and political writer; born at Königsberg Aug. 
20, 1820; died there Aug. 81, 1900. He was edu- 
cated at the universities of Königsberg, Berlin, and 
Halle, graduating from the first-named as M.D. in 
1843. In the same year he engaged in practise in 
his native city, and in 1844 was appointed physician 
to the poor of the Jewish community, a position 
which he held until his death, 

In 1845 Falkson was betrothed to a Christian, 
but being unable to obtain in his own country the 
necessary permission to marry, he went to England, 
and was married there in 1846. On his return to 
Königsberg in the same year, he was accused of 
violating the state laws. The case occupied the 
courts for three years, and was finally won by 
Falkson (1849). He was active in polities, and at 
the time of his death was senior of the chamber of 
aldermen in Königsberg. 

Falkson published: “ Aktenstücke Meines Ehe- 
processes," 1845, 1847; * Gemischte Ehen Zwischen 
Juden und Christen," Altona, 1845; “Die Emanci- 
pation der Juden und die Emancipation der Denk- 
enden, 20. 1845; * Giordano Bruno," 1846; *Me- 
moiren (1840-48),” 1888; * Reisebilder,” 1890. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weisfert Biographisch-Litterarisches Lexi- 

kon für Königsberg und Ostpreussen, pp. 61-62, Königs- 

bere, 1898. 

S. F. T. H. 

FALL OF ANGELS: Theconception of fallen 
angels—angels who, for wilful, rebellious conduct 
against God, or through weakness under temptation, 
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thereby forfeiting their angelic dignity, were de- 
graded and condemned to a life of mischief or shame 
on earth or in a place of punishment—is wide-spread. 
Indications of this belief, behind which probably 
lics the symbolizing of an astronomical phenome- 
non, the shooting stars, are met with in Isa. xiv. 
12 (comp. Job xxxvii. 81, 32; see CONSTELLA- 


mons). But it is in apocalyptic writings that this 
notion assumes crystallized definite- 

In ness and is brought into relations with 
Apocalyp- the theological problem of the origin 
tic and nature ofevilandsin. That Satan 
Writings. fell from heaven with the velocity of 


lightning is a New Testament concep- 
tion (Luke x. 18; Rev. xii. 7-10). Originally Satan 
was one of God’s angels, Lucifer, who, lusting for 
worldly power, was degraded. Samael (Yalk., Gen. 
95), originally the chief of the angels around God’s 
throne, becomes the angel of death and the “ chief- 
tain of all the Satans” (Deut. R. xi.; comp. Matt. 
xxv. 41). 

But it is especially Samhazai and Azael of whom 
the fall is narrated. In Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan to 
Gen. vi. 4 they appear as the “nefilim” (A. V. 
“eiants”), undoubtedly in consequence of an in- 
correct, interpretation of this word as "those that 
fell from heaven.” The story of these two angels is 
found in brief form in Yalk., Gen. 44; it has been 
published by Jellinek (* B. H.” iv. 197; originally in 
Midrash Abkir; comp. Rashi, Yoma 67b; Geiger, 
"Was Hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume Auf- 
genommen ? ? p. 107). 

As in the case of man, so in that of the angels 
woman was the cause of the lapse. Naamah, the 

wife of Noah (Gen. R. xxiii. 3), was 


Woman one of the women whose great beauty 
the Cause tempted the angels to sin (Nahma- 
of Fall.  nidesto Gen.iv.92). As regards Aza- 


zel and Samhazai, mentioned above, 
it was a young woman named "^nbbw (“ Istar,” 
* Esther") that proved fatal to their virtue. These 
angels, secing God’s grief over the corruption of the 
sons of men (Gen. vi. 2-7), volunteered to descend to 
earth for the purpose of proving their contention 
that, as they had foretold at the creation of Adam, the 
weakness of man (Ps. viii. 5) was alone responsible 
for his immorality. In their new surroundings they 
themselves yielded to the blandishments of women. 
Samhazai especially became passionately enamored 
of Istar. She, however, would yield to his impor- 
tunities only on the condition that he tell her the 
name of Yuw (see Gop, Names or), by virtue 
of which he was enabled to return to heaven. 
As soon as she was possessed of the secret, she rose 
to heaven herself, and God rewarded her constancy 
by assigning her a place in the constellation of 
Kimah. Sambhazai and his companion thereupon 
took to themselves wives and begat children (comp. 
the bene Elohim, Gen. vi. 4. Metatron soon after 
sends word to Samhazai concerning the approaching 
flood. This announcement of the world's and his 
own children's impending doom brings Samhazai to 
repentance, and he suspends himself midway be- 
tween heaven and earth, in which penitent position 
he has remained ever since. Azazel, who deals in 
rich adornments and fine garments for women, con- 
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tinues in hisevil ways, seducing men by his fanciful 
wares (hence the goat sent to Azazel on the Day of 
Atonement). 

Variants of this story are not rare. According to 
Pirke R. EL xxii, “the angels that fell from 
heaven," seeing the shameless attire of the men and 
women in Cain's family, had intercourse with the 
women, and in consequence were deprived of their 
garment of flaming fire and were clothed in ordinary 
material of dust. They also lost their angelic 
strength and stature. Samael was the leader of a 
whole band of rebellious angels (25. xiii.). 

In the Book of Enoch eighteen angels are named 
(Enoch, vi. 7) as chief participators in the conspiracy 
to mate with women. Samiaza is the leader, and 
Azael is one of the number (but see Charles, “Book 
of Enoch," p. 61, note to vi-xi). Azael, however, 
imparts to men all sorts of useful as well as 
secret knowledge and the art of beautifying eyes 
(Enoch, viii. 1; comp. Targ. Pseudo-Jon. to Gen. vi. 
4). For other versions of the story or reminiscences 
thereof, see Book of Jubilees, v. 1, 6-11; vii. 21, 
95; Test. Patr., Reuben, 5, and Naphtali, 81; Jose- 
phus, *Ant.7i.2, 8 1; Philo, * De Gigantibus." 

The later Jewish tradition, shocked at the notion 
of the angels’ fall, insisted upon interpreting the 
pene Elohim of Gen. vi. 1-4 as referring to men 

(Gen. R. xxvi.: “sons of judges”; 
Later comp. Tryphon in Justin, * Dial. cum 

Jewish Tryph.” p.79). The Samaritan version 

Tradition. reads moo 999; Onkelos, N'223. 

The “Sefer ha-Yashar" (* Bereshit,” 
end) ascribes the shameful conduct to magistrates 
and judges (see Charles, “Book of Jubilees, ? p. 33, 
note). 

The cabalists give the older view. In the Zohar 
Gii. 208, ed. Mantua) Aza and Azael fall and are 
punished by being chained to the mountains of 
darkness. According to another passage (i. 3%), 
these two rebelled against God and were hurled 
from heaven, and they now teach men all kinds of 
sorcery (for other quotations from cabalistic com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch see Grünbaum, * Ge- 
sammelte Aufsütze zur Sprach- und Sagenkunde," 
p. 41). 

Allusions to these fallen angels occur also in the 
Korau (sura ii. 96); but their names are there given 
as “Harut” and “Marut.” Their fate in Arabic 
tradition is identical with that of Samhazai and 
Azael (Geiger, Le. p. 109). The refusal to worship 
Adam (suras fi. 92, vii. 11, xv. 29, xxxviii. 73) brings 


on the Fall, just as it does in the Midrash Bereshit 


Rabbati of R. Moses ha-Darshan (see Grünbaum, l.c. 
p. 70). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:. Grünbaum, Gesammelte 
Sprach- und Sayenkunde, Berlin, 1901. 


Aufsätze zur 
E. G. H. 


FALL OF MAN: Achange from the beatitic 
condition, due to the alleged original depravity of 
the human race. The events narrated in Gen. iii. 
leading up to the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Eden are held to support the doctrine of the fall of 
man and to be the historical warrant for its assump- 
tion. According to this doctrine, man (and woman) 
was first created perfect and without sin. Placed 
by God in the Garden of Eden. he found his wants 


Fall of Man 
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provided for. Ina state of innocence, he was not 
aware of his nudity, since, not having sinned, he 
was without the consciousness of sin and the sense 
of shame had not yet been aroused in him. Man could 
have continued in this blissful condition and would 
never have tasted either the bitterness of guilt or that 
of death had he not disobeyed the divine command, 
according to which he was not to partake of the fruit 
of the tree of life, under penalty of immediate death. 
(See ADAM; EDEN; Evr.) Expelled from the garden 
under the curse which their disobedience brought 
upon them, Adam and Eve were doomed to a life of 
labor and pain which was the prelude to death. Hap- 
piness, innocence, and deathlessness were forever 
forfeited. And in their fall were involved all of 
their descendants, none of whom in consequence was 
exempt from the corruption of death and from sin. 

This theological construction of the narrative in 
Genesis assumes the historical authenticity of the 
account; and finds corroborative evidence in the 
many stories current among various races positing 
at the beginning of human history a similar state of 
blissful perfection which, through the misdeeds of 
man, came irretrievably to an end, giving way to 
conditions the reverse of those hitherto prevailing. 
Among these stories, that of Zoroastrian origin, con- 
cerning Yima, the first man, presents a strikin g par- 
allel to Genesis. Having committed sin, he is cast 
out of his primeval paradise into the power of the 
serpent, which brings about his death. In a later 
version concerning the first pair, Masha and Ma- 
shyana, is introduced the incident of cating forbid- 
den fruit at the instigation of the lyiug spirit. For 
other parallels see J. Baring-Gould, * Legends of 
Old Testament Characters? ; Tuch, “ Genesis," on 
Gen. iii. 

The critical school views these parallels in the 
light of non-Hebrew attempts to solve the problem 

with which Gen. iii. is also concerned, 

Views of viz., the origin of evil This prob- 
the Critical lem at a comparatively early period of 

School. human thought impressed itself upon 

the minds of men, and, owing to the 
fundamental psychic unity of the human race, found 
similar solution. Sin and suffering, the displeasure 
of the gods and human misery, are correlatives in all 
early religious conceits. As actual man suffered, 
struggled, and died, this fate must have been brou ght 
upon him by disobedience to the divine will and by 
disregard of divine commands. Under tribal organ- 
ization and law, combined responsibility on the part 
of the clan for the deeds of its component members 
was an axiomatic proposition. The guilt of the 
father necessarily involved all his descendants in its 
consequences. These two factors—the one psycho- 
logical and religious, the other sociological—are the 
dominant notes in the various stories concerning the 
forfeiture of pristine happiness and deathlessness 
by man’s sin. 

Biology and anthropology are in accord in demon- 
strating that the assumed state of perfection and 
moral innocency is never found in the beginning 
of human civilization. There is no proof of a fall 
either physical or moral. The reverse is, on the 
whole, true: allevidence points to arise from prim- 
itive imperfection. 
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VETT MEAT UU 

The story in Gen. iii. belongs, in all probability, 
like the other incidents related in the Book of Gen- 
esis up to the twelfth chapter, to a cycle of adapta- 
tions from Assyro-Babylonian creation- and Origin. 


myths (see CosuoaoNv; Epen), though the exact 


counterpart of the Biblical narrative of the tempta- 
tion and expulsion has not as yet been found in the 
tablets. Two human figures, with a serpent behind 
them,-stretching out their hands toward the fruit of 
a tree, are depicted on a Babylonian cylinder; but 
the rendering of the third creation-tablet is so much 
in doubt that no conclusion may safely be based 
on this representation (see Sayce, “Ancient Monu- 
ments”; Schrader, “K. A. T." 2d ed., p. 97; Davis, 
“Genesis and Semitic Traditions”). 

The Biblical myth elaborates also culture-elements. 
It reflects the consciousness that in remote days man 
was vegetarian and existed ina state of absolute 
nudity, fig-leaves and other foliage furnishing the 
first coverings when advancing culture aroused a 
certain sense of shame, while subsequently hides 
and skins of animals came to be utilized for more 
complete dress. 

The story of the fali of man is never appealed to 
in the Old Testament either as a historical event or 
as supporting a theological construction of the na- 
ture and origin of sin. The translation in the Re- 

vised Version of Job xxxi. 33 and 
Relation to Hosea vi. 7 (^ Adam" for the Hebrew 
Old Testa- oO 4), even if correct, would not sub- 
ment stantiate the point in issue, that the 
Theology. Old "Testament theology based its 
doctrine of sin on the fall of Adam. 
The Garden of Eden is not even alluded to in any 
writings before the post-exilic prophets (Ezek. 
xxviii. 18, xxxi. 9; Isa. 11. 8; butcomp. Gen. xiii. 10, 
and even in these no reference is found to the Fall. 
The contention that, notwithstanding this surprisiu g 
absence of reference to the story and the theme, the 
Hebrews of Biblical timesneverthelessentertained the 
notion that through the fall of the first man their own 
nature was corrupted, is untenable, Ps. li. 5, the clas- 
sic passage of the defenders of the theory, is, under a 
fair Interpretation, merely the avowal of the author 
that when he or the Israel of whom he speaks was 
born, Israel was unfaithful to Y rwr; and Ps. xiv. 
9 does not give a general statement applicable to the 
human race, but depicts a condition existing at a 
certain period in Israel. 

The fall of man, as a theological concept, begins 
to appear only in the late Apocrypha and pseudepi- 
grapha, probably under Essenic (if not Judseo-Chris- 
tian) influences. In II Esd. iii. 7 it is stated that 
when Adam was punished with death, his posterity 
also was included in the decree (the variants in the 
versions, Ethiopie, Armenian, Syriac, and Latin, 
all point to a Hebrew my). II Esd. iii. 21 has: 
"For on account of his evil will the first Adam 
fell into sin and guilt, and, like him, all that were 
born of him." "This view is again stated in ch. 
vii 48: *O Adam, what hast thou done! When 
thou sinnest, thy fall did not come over thee alone, 
but upon us, as well, thy descendants" (comp. 
Ecclus. [Sirach] xxv. 24, “from woman was the be- 
ginning of sin; on her account must we all dic”). 
Similarly, in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xvii. 8) 
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Adam is blamed for the shortening of the years of 
his progeny. Yet it would be hasty to hold that in 
these books the doctrine is advanced with the rigid- 
ity of an established dogma. Even in II Esd. iii. 9 
the thesis is suggested that the consequence of the 
Fall came to an end with the Flood, when a genera- 
tion of pious men sprang from Noah, and that it 
was only their descendants who wantonly brought 
corruption again into the world. 

Philo’s allegorical interpretation (“De Mundi 
Opificio," § 56), making of the Biblical incidents 
typical occurrences (detyyata rómov), 
represents a phase of Jewish thought 
on the whole more in accord with the 
teachings of Judaism on the Fall and 
on sin than is the quasi-dogmatic position of I 
Esdras. Accordingto Philo, Adam typifies the ra- 
tional, Eve the sensuous, element of human nature; 
while the serpent is the symbol of carnal lust and 
pleasure. After Philo, Samuel Hirsch, among mod- 
ern expounders, treats the fall of man as a typical 
exposition of the psychological processes which pre- 
cede sin (temptation) and gradually (through self- 
deception) culminate in actual sin (see his Cate- 
chism, ch. ii.). 

The sin of Adam, according to the Rabbis, had cer- 
tain grievous results for him and for theearth, The 
Shekinah left earth after his fall (Gen. R. xix.; 
Tan., Pekude, 6). He himself lost his personal splen- 
dor, deathlessness, and gigantic stature (see ADAM). 
All men were doomed thenceforth to die; none, not 
even the most just, might escape the common fate: 
the old temptation of the serpent suffices to bring 
on death (B. B. 17a; Shab 55b). Adam wished, there- 
fore, to refrain from procreating children; but, learn- 
ing that the Torah would be given to Israel, was 

induced to change his mind (Gen. R. 

Views of xxi) Through the illicit intercourse 

the Rabbis. of Eve with the serpent, however, 

the nature of her descendants was cor- 
rupted, Isracl alone overcoming this fatal defect by 
accepting the Torah at Sinai, which had been offered 
to and rejected by all other nations (Shab. 146a; “Ab. 
Zarah 99b; Yeb.108b) If Israel had not made the 
golden calf, death would have been removed from 
the midst of Israel (Shab. 88a; comp. “Ab. Zarab 5a). 

Pious men and women overcame, at least partially, 
the consequences of Adam's fall. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam did not suffer 
death at the hand of the angel of death; they died 
through God's kiss (np*t/93), and even their bodies 
were not consumed by worms (B. B.17a; M. K. 
98a; Derek Erez Zutai.) Jacob and others entered 
into paradise while living (Ta‘an. 5b; Derek Erez 
Zutai.). While thus it is not altogether true that 
the fall of man had no place in the theology of the 
Talmudists (against Nager, “Die Religionsphiloso- 
phie des Talmud," & 9) it is à fact that for the 
most part the foregoing notions were mere homilet- 
ical speculations that never crystallized into definite 
dogmas. R. Ammi’s thesis (Shab. 55a) founded on 
Ezek. xviii. 20, that every death is caused by an 
actual sin, is entitled to recognition as clearly as the 
opinion held by his disputant, Simeon b. Elea- 
zer, who contends that death is the result of the 
Fall. 


Philo's 
Views. 


In modern Jewish thought the fall of man is witb- 
out dogmatic importance (see ORIGINAL SIN; con- 
sult, however, Benamozegh, * Morale Juive et Morale 
Chrétienne,” p. 117; David Castelli, “Il Messia Se- 
condo gli Ebrei," p. 179, Florence, 1874). 

K. E. G. H. 

FALLOW DEER. See ROoEBUCK. 


FALSE IMPRISONMENT. 
MENT. 

FALSE WITNESS. See EVIDENCE. 

FALSEHOOD. See Lyne. 

FAMIGLIA ISRAELITICA. See CORFU. 


FAMILIANTEN GESETZ: A law which 
required every Jew in “the countries of the Bohe- 
mian crown” (Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia) to 
obtain a special permit from the state before he 
might marry. In these provinces it was the avowed 
policy of the government to prevent any increase im 
the number of Jewish residents, and it was for this. 
reason that the *Familianten Gesetz" was passed. 
When Maria Theresa revoked her edict expelling the 
Jews from these provinces (1745), it was on the 
condition that their number should not be in- 
creased ; even her son Joseph II. reasserted (1780-90) 
the condition. In 1787 a census was taken which 
showed the number of Jewish families in Bohemia 
(8,541) and Moravia (5,106). The number permitted 
in Bohemia was increased to 8,600, in Moravia to 
5,400, while in Austrian Silesia 119 were permitted 
(patent for Moravia, Nov. 17, 1787; for Bohemia, 
various royal orders in 1788-89; for Silesia, Dec. 15, 
1781). In Moravia the number of Familianten was 
distributed according to congregations, the largest. 
being Nikolsburg with 620; in Bohemia and Aus- 
trian Silesia the Familiant was allowed to settle 
under the same conditions as were other Jews. 

The number of marriage permits issued was lim- 
ited to the number of deaths among the Familianten. 
An applicant for a permit was required to give 
surety for the payment of three years taxes, to 
prove that he possessed at least 300 florins, to show 
that he had received a school education, to pass an 
examination in Jewish religion according to Herz 
HoxzEna's text-book, “Bene Zion,” and to give evi- 
dence that he was at least twenty-four years of age. 
A first-born son, a school-teacher, or a veteran of 
the army had precedence over other candidates. 
The license was issued either by the county or by 
the provincial authorities (“ Kreisamt ” or * Guber- 
nium ”). 

Besides the ordinary Familianten there were 
those who, in recognition of special merit, were 
permitted to marry as *supernumeraries." It was 
a rule however, that they should be given the 
first license vacated by death. The law of Francis I. 
(Aug. 8, 1797) permitted Jews who had served as 
volunteers in the army or who lived exclusively by 
agriculture or by technical skill to marry without 
regard to the number of established families. Those 
who married according to the Jewish law and with- 
out license were called “Magranten” (emigrants). 
because in order to be legally married they had to 
emigrate. Their weddings were called “ garret- 
weddings.” 


See IMPRISON-- 


Famille 
Family 


——— 


This law was abolished by the constitution of 
March 4, 1849, which made all civil and political 
rights independent of religious belief. It was, how- 
ever, revived in a different form by a law of March 
19, 1853, which declared that section 124 of the civil 
code, demanding a court license (“kreisamtliche 
Bewilligung ”) for a Jewish marriage, had not been 
abrogated by the constitution. The difference be- 
tween this and the former condition was only the 
abolition of the fixed number. This law was re- 
pealed Nov. 29, 1859. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hermann, Gesch. der Juden in Böhmen, 
pp. 86 et seq., Vienna and Prague, 1819; Scari, Systematische 
Darstellung der in. Betreff der Juden in Mühren und im 
K. K. Antheil von Schlesien. Hrlassenen Gesetze und Ve- 
rordnungen, pp. 3 et seq., Brünn, 1885; Frankl-Grün, Gesch. 
der Juden in Kremsier, i. 171, ii. 22, Breslau, 1896, and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1998. D 


FAMILLE DE JACOB. See PERIODICALS. 

FAMILY AND FAMILY LIFE: The family 
includes either those who are descended from a com- 
mon progenitor, as “ bet Dawid,” the house (dynasty) 
of David (I Sam. xx. 16); * bet Lewi,” the house (tribe) 
of Levi (Num. xvii. 8); “bet Yisrael,” the house 
(nation) of Israel (Ex. xvi. 81); or a body of persons 
who form one household under one head and one 
domestic government, including parents, children, 
sons- and daughters-in-law, and dependents. While 
the principle of kinship was the basis of the family, 
clan, and nation, by a legal fiction persons not of 
the Hebrew blood were admitted into its union as 
members. Much stress is laid upon purity of race. 
Abraham sends Eliezer to his kindred in search of a 
wife for his son Isaac (Gen, xxiv. 9 e£ seg.). In 
Judges xiv. Samson's family is surprised that he does 
not wed one of his tribe; yet union by intermarriage 
with alien people was quite prevalent. The laws 
of the Mosaic code sought to restrict intermarriage, 
and the fulminations of the Prophets, as well as the 
great reformation under Ezra and Nehemiah, are 
all evidence of the prevalence of this custom. 

Law and Prophets, Psalmists and Proverbs, Tal- 
mud and Midrash again and again dwell upon the 
importance of the family. Malachi (ii. 28 [A. V. 
iv. 5] et seg.) tells of Yirwnu sending the prophet 
Elijah before the coming of “the great day," that 
he may bring about perfect union between parents 
and children. 

The clan, ^mishpahah" (Gen. x. 18-20; Num. i. 
2); the tribe, *matteh? (I Kings viii. 1) and “she- 

bet” (Ex. xxviii. 21); and the nation, 

Importance “‘am” (Ex. i. 9), were considered as 
of extensions of the family. Inallthese 
theFamily. forms of development the underlying 
bond was the belief in a descent from 

& common ancestor, and the resulting kinship of all 
the persons constituting such a political division. 
'The ties of blood were of absolute and undisputed 
strength (see Go'EL) In the family is seen the 
patriarchal as distinct. from the matriarchal system. 
The fatheris the head of the family, and through 
him the genealogy is traced. “The relationship on 
the father's side is à hereditary one, but that on the 
mother's side is not regarded as such " (B. B. 109b). 
This principle is based upon the section of the Mo- 
saic law which provides that in case of a man dy- 
ing without descendants and brothers, his father's 
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brothers or kinsmen are the legal heirs. Hence the 
mother’s father or brothers, or other kinsmen on the 
mother’s side, are excluded from inheritance (Num. 
xxvii, 8-11). 

The primitive family was a close corporation. 
This characteristic was retained to some extent down 
to the time of the Diaspora. The family determined 
right and wrong, made Jaws, administered justice, 
and maintained divine worship (Gen. viii. 20; xiii, 4; 
xxii. 18, 14; Jobi. 5). This explains why among the 
ancient Hebrews the political state did not attain to 
the high development of Hellas and Rome. But 
the main reason for the solidarity of the family 
may be found in its religion. Not only is one born 
into a group of fellow citizens, but, as a matter of 
course, he embraces the gods of the family and of 
the state. These to the ancient mind were as mucha 
part of the particular community as were the human 
members. Thus Yurwit appears to Jacob and tells 
him, “Iam Ymwz, the Lord God of Abraham thy 
father,and the God of Isaac? (Gen. xxviii. 13) ; Rachel 
took with her the “teraphim” (images) of Laban, 
her father, and put them in “the camel’s furniture” 
(tb, xxxi. 83-35); Joshua and the Prophets speak of 
Ynwr as the God of Israel, as their inheritance (Josh. 
xiii. 88) In the days of Saul and David the tribes 
had long been united in the worship of Yirnwr, and 
yet the clans maintained their annual sacra gentilicia, 
at which every member of the group was bound to 
be present (I Sam. xx. 6, 29). Aaron, the high 
priest, on the Day of Atonement brings sacrifices 
to atone for the sins of his house, of his tribe, and 
of the people (Lev. xvi.). That the change of na 
tionality involves a change of cult may be clearly 
seen from the Book of Ruth. “Thy sister in-law,” 
says Naomi to Ruth, “is gone back unto her people 
and unto her gods.” Ruth replies, “Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God” (i. 14 et 
seq. ). 

The father’s authority over the child was almost 


supreme. Abraham is ready to sacrifice Isaac (Gen. 
xxii.); Jephthah sacrifices his daugh- 
Paternal ter (Judges xi. 89); the practise of sac- 


Authority. rificing children to Molech rests on the 

| same paternal authority (Lev. xviii. 
91, xx. 2-5; II Kings xxiii. 10) Judah orders 
Tamar, his daughter-in-law, to be burned for having 
broken the marriage-vow (Gen. xxxviii. 94). Chil- 
dren were regarded as the property of the father 
and could be seized for debt (II Kings iv. 1). The 
father could sell his daughter into marriage, though 
not into slavery (Ex. xxi. 7-11). Only at a tender 
age, while still a minor, could a maiden be sold by 
her father against her will; when she had arrived at 
the age of puberty his paternal authority over her 
ceased, and could be exercised only in a sort of sur- 
veillance until she was married. But under no cir- 
cumstance was he allowed to cause her to become a 
prostitute (Lev. xix. 99). As the legal system devel- 
oped, the courts enforced punishment for all manner 
of disobedience against father and mother. He that 
smote or cursed his father or his mother was put to 
death (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; comp. Prov. xx. 20). Sim- 
ilarly the stubborn, rebellious, gluttonous, and dis- 
obedient son was stoned to death (Deut. xxi. 18-21). 
Children are bidden to honor and respect their 
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parents, to look upon them as God's representatives 
on earth, as their greatest benefactors (Ex. xx. 19; 
Lev. xix. 3; Prov. i. 8, xxx. 17). It is the duty of 
parents to instruct their children and to lead them 
in the ways of virtue and righteousness (Deut. vi. 
6-7; comp. Ex. xii. 26 et seq., xiii. 14-15). 

The family takes its character from the position 
of woman (see WowaN). The position of the wife 
in the family depended largely upon her having a 
son. Children, especially sons, were looked upon 

as a blessing from God (Ps. cxx vii. 
Position of 8-5). Sons were regarded as the fu- 
Women.  turesupporters of God's kingdom (Ps. 
vii. 3); they were to be the warriors 
who would defend the hearth (Deut. xxv. 4-13), and 
be the mainstay and support of the home. As 
among the Greeks in Homeric times childlessness 
was looked upon asa dire misfortune, so also among 
the Hebrews it was considered in the light of a pun- 
ishment from God: “And she [Rachel] conceived, 
and bare a son; and said, God hath taken away my 
reproach” (Gen. xxx. 23; comp. I Sam. i. 12 e£ seg.). 
Even the sons of concubines ranked as ancestors of 
tribes. The levirate shows how essential was the 
building up of the house. "Thus, if a brother died 
without issue, it was the duty of one of the surviving 
brothers to marry the widow (Gen. xxxviii. 8; Deut. 
xxv. 4-18). 

Primogeniture is recognized in the Mosaie code 
(Deut. xxi. 16-17) and regulated in the Talmud. 
The first-born son receives two portions of the 

father's estate, but not two portions 


Descent of the mother's estate (Bek. viii.-ix.). 
and In- Where there are no sons the daugh- 
heritance. ters inherit, as in the case of the 


daughters of Zelophehad. In the ab- 
sence of both sons and daughters the property goes 
to the male relations in order of kinship as deter- 
mined by the Mosaic code (Num. xxvii. 1-11). Be- 
sides the larger share of the inheritance, certain 
privileges belong to the first-born son (the first- 
born of the father, not of the mother, for in a 
polygamous state of society each wife may have 
had a son) A blessing from the father before he 
was about to pass away was a special privilege 


of the first-borm sor. Isaac wishes to bless Esau, 


his first-born son (Gen. xxvii.). Joseph calls the 
attention of his father Jacob to Manasseh as his 
first-born son, for Jacob had placed his right 
hand in blessing upon the head of Ephraim (Gen. 
xlviii. 18 et seq. ; comp. xlix. 8; Ex. xxii. 29). The 
privilege that belonged to the first-born son could 
be sold, as in the case of Esau, who sold his birth- 
right to Jacob (Gen. xxv. 82 et seq.); orit could be 
bestowed by the father asa mark of favor upon a 
younger son. Thus Jacob withdraws from Reuben, 
his first-born son, the double portion that by right he 
should have received after his father’s demise, and 
bestows it upon Joseph and his two sons (Gen. xlviii. 
2] et seq., xlix. 3 et seq.). 

. The instinct of solidarity in ancient Israel and the 
high regard for the chastity of woman explain the 
sanctity and purity of the Jewish family life. Pa- 
triarchal history abounds in pietures of beautiful 
home life. The filial obedience of Isaac; the love of 
Jacob for Rachel; the forgiveness by Joseph of his 


brethren; the death-bed scene of Jacob, where he 
blesses his sons and grandsons; the strong bond be- 
tween Ruth and Naomi; and the passionate grief of 
David for his erring son Absalom—these and many 
other instances give evidence of the beauty and of 
the strength of the family affection (Gen. xxii., 
xlv.; Ruth; II Sam. xviii. 88). That the Bible laid 
great stress upon the power of the home is shown 
by the closing verses of Malachi: “Behold, I will 
send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and terrible day of the Lord: And he shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come 
and smite the earth with a curse." | 

The Mosaie code guards the chastity of the 
mother, the sanctity of the home, the blessedness of 
the household, the preservation of society, and the 
upbuilding of mankind. The crime of adultery is 
punished with death (Deut. xxii. 21 e£ seg.; comp. 
Mal. ii. 14-15). Though the purity of family life 
was at times sullied, as for instance at Gibeah 
(Judges xix. 20 e£ seq.), and by David (II Sam. xi.), 
yet it remains true that through good and evil times 
the high ideals of home life were maintained. Cases 
of sensual excess or of unfilial conduct are rare 
among the Jews down to modern times. 

In Talmudical times the purity and sanctity of 


the home were regarded with equal respect. *God 
dwellsina pureand loving home” (Kid. 71). “ Mar- 
riages are made in heaven” (Shab. 22a, b). But the 


power for good is specially apparent in the Jew- 
ish home during the Middle Ages. Throughout 
those centuries of persecution and migration the 
moral atmosphere of the home was rarely contami- 
nated, and it became a bulwark of moral and social 
strength, impregnable by reason of the religious 
spirit that permeated it. The observances of the 
faith are so entwined with the every-day customs of 
the home as to make the Jewish religion and the fam- 
ily life one, a bond in sanctity. Most of the religious 
ceremonies are to be celebrated in the bosom of the 
family; the observances of the dietary laws are an 
especially prominent feature in the daily routine. 
The Seder, the Sukkah, the lighting of the candles 
on Hanukkah, grace before and after meals, these 


help to unite the members of the family- But most 


valuable is the celebration of the Sasnariu. The 
Sabbath lamp, kindled on Friday evening, is a 
symbol of the home influence of woman as the in- 
spirer of a pure family life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nahida Remy, Das Jüdische Weih; Abra- 


hams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; Schechter, Studies 
in Judaism. 


K. A. G. 


FAMILY VAULT: An exclusive burial-place 
for the members of a family. "The desire of the an- 
cient Hebrews to “lie with their fathers,” and par- 
ticularly the charge of Jacob to his sons to remove 
his body from Egypt and to bury it in the Cave of 
Machpelah, furnish carly evidence of this form of 
sepulture. 

The Cave of Machpelah acquired by Abraham 
from Ephron is the first family vault of which there 
is record. It is still to be seen in Hebron, sur- 
mounted with an imposing stone structure of a liter 
date. The upper partof the interior is now used as 
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a mosque. Those who are not Mohammedans are 
not allowed to enter the cave, though an exception 
was made in favor of the Prince of Wales in 1861. 
Beneath the surface of the ground is the cave where 
the Patriarchs are supposed to be buried. Rab and 

Samuel of Babylonia differed as to the 


Cave architectural style of the Cave of 
of Mach-  Machpelah (lit. ^ double"): one said it 
pelah. | wasa cave within a cave; the other 


that it resembled a house with an 
attic. According to another opinion, the significa- 
tion “double” refers to the couples buried in the 
cave; namely, Abraham with Sarah, Isaac with Re- 
bekah, Jacob with Leah (Er. 53a). 

There are numerous references in the Bible to the 
desire of the kings in Israel to be buried with their 
fathers. The king of the house of David hada sep- 
arate burial-place “in the city of David.” Heze- 
kiah was buricd in the “chiefest of the sepulchers of 
the sons of David” (II Chron. xxxii. 38). 

Palestine, owing to its rocky conformation, was 
an ideal place for elaborate and ornate rock-cut 
vaults. Nebu- 
chadnezzar is 
suid to have ME 
been persuaded 
to conquer Je- 
rusalem because 
the mausoleums 
inthe Holy Land 
were superior to 
the king's pal- 
aces in Babylo- 
nia (Sanh. 96b). 
An example of a 
magnificent sep- 
ulcher is that of 
Queen Helen of 
Adiabene in Je- 
rusalem, erroncously known as the “Tombs of 
the Kings,” and by the Jews as “The Tomb of 
Kalba Sabua.” The best example of a family vault 
is perhaps the structure near the monument of 
Absalom, popularly known asthe “ Bet ha-Hofshit 
(II Kings xv. 5), or as the burial-cave of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, and, according to the Chris- 
tians, as the “Cave of St. James." It is really, 
however, as is proved by the inscription recently 
deciphered (Lunez, “Moreh Derek,” p. 130) the 
family vault of the priest Hezir, mentioned in I 
Chron, xxiv. 15. 

A cave at Meron, near Safed in Galilee, has a 
collection of chambers forming a small catacomb, 
and tradition assigns it to Hillel the Elder and his 
disciples. 

There are two distinct types of Jewish antique 
rock-tombs in Palestine. The ancient form is a sort 

of vestibule from which chambers or 


Coui tyard 


Types niches, just large enough to insert a 
of Rock- body lengthwise, are cut in the walls. 
Tombs. These chambers are known as "ku- 


kin? (9343). The later form is the 
sepulcher or sarcophagus cut in the rock, with a 
'acant space around it for the funeral party. 
The former type is mentioned in the Mishnah (B. 
B. vi. 8), with reference to the liability of the ven- 


Ground-Plan of a Family Vault in Talmudic Times. 
(After a drawing by J. D, Eisenstein.) 


der or contractor of a vault. The description fol- 
lows: 

The plot is usually four by six ells or arm-lengths (1 arm- 
length = 24 inches), containing eight chambers, three on each 
side-wall and two on the wall opposite the entrance to the 
vault. Each chamber is four ells long, seven handbreadths 
high, and six handbreadths wide. R. Simeon said the usual 
size of a vault was six by eight ells, containing thirteen cham- 
bers, four on each side-wall, three opposite and one on each 
side of the entrance (see illustration below). 

A courtyard six ells square was provided above 
the surface of the vault, for the accommodation of the 
bier and funeral party. This yard had steps leading 
down to the vault. 

The latter style of sepulcher is mentioned in the 
Tosefta: “A sarcophagus cut in the rock . . . if 
built in the wall of the vault [= wp3]” (Oh. x., ed. 
Zuckermandel, p. 601). 

Apparently the ancient type of family vault with 
the kukin was no more in use and was quite un- 
known at the time of the rabbis of the Babylonian Ge- 
mara, who asked for an explanation of it (B. B. 8b). 

A criminal, condemned and executed by the bet- 
din, was not al- 
lowed burial in 
his family vault, 
but was interred 
in one of the 
separate burial 
grounds pro- 
vided for the 
four grades of 
capital offenders 
(Sanh. ii. 5). 

The members 
of the Sanhedrin 
were all buried 
in one plot in Je- 
rusalem. "There 
are many caves 
wherein rabbis of distinction lie in groups. R. 
Simeon b. Lakish took paius to mark these vaults 
for identification (B. M. 85b) Similar caves or 


. vaults are found especially at Safed, where distin- 


guished cabalists rest in peace together. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuckermandel, in Monatsschrift, xxiii.; Stan- 
ley. Sinai and Palesti ne. p. 149, London, 1872; Pal. Explor. 
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FAMINE: A general scarcity of food, resulting 
as from drought, war, hail, flood, or insects. The 
land of Canaan is said in the Bible to have been sev- 
eral times afflicted with distressing famine, which is 
frequently mentioned together with pestilence and 
the sword of the enemy. David's decision when 
offered his choice from among these three scourges 
indicates that pestilence was considered the least 
terrible of them (II Sam. xxiv. 14-15). The follow- 
ing is a chronological enumeration of the famines 
recorded in the Bible: 


The famine of the time of Abraham (Gen. xii. 10). 

The famine in the days of Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 1). confined to 
the land of Canaan. 

The general famine in the time of Jacob. It was first felt in 
Egypt, and it extended subsequently to the surrounding coun- 
tries, and lasted seven years (Gen. xli. 54-57). 

The famine "in the days when the judges ruled," which 
lasted ten years (Ruth i. 1,6). It was limited to the land of 


Fanciulli 
Fano 


Canaan, for Elimelech and his family found a refuge in the land 
of Moab. 

The famine in the days of David, 
(II Sam. xxi. 1). 

In the time of Elijah, Samaria suffered three years from a 
famine as a result of drought (I Kings xviii. 1, 2). 

A more terrible famine occurred when Ben-hadad besieged 
Samaria. Anass's head was sold for eighty shekels and a kab of 
dove'sdung for twenty shekels. Mothers ate their own chil- 
dren (II Kings vi. 24-29). 

After a brief respite another famine 
and lasted seven years (II 
Kings viii. 1). "PS 

In the time of Zedekiah, l^ ^ ^ 
King of Judah, the siege $ ^ . 72 
of Jerusalem by Nebu- 


which lasted three years 


came upon the land 


chadnezzar caused a fam- oo o o UU 3A 
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dren (II Kings xxv. 3; Dou um pus 

Jer. xxxviii. 9, lii. 6; Lam. — b> pes grr 

ii. 20, iv. 10). boar d 
Another famine oc- fec 


curred in the time of the = 
prophet Joel. It was due 
to locusts, and was fol- 
lowed by drought (Joel i. 
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FANO (Hebr >n 
SOND): Smalltownin poc 
the Papal States near 
Pesaro. Jewish 
bankers of Fano are 
known to have had 
a large financial 
transaction with the 
Malatestas (the rulers 
of the city) as early 
as 1832. There was 
a great demand for 
loans in that agricul- 
tural region, which 
possessed little capi- 
tal The Jewish 
bankers were well re- 
ceived and, winning 
the confidence of 
the authorities, were 
granted extensive 
privileges and were 
efficiently protected. 
At this period the 
Jewish community 
was so large that it 
paid taxesamounting 
to half the sum collected from the entire town. In 
1967, when the hereties were expelled from the city, 
the Jews were expressly excepted. In 1447 the Mala- 
testas defended them against the demands of the 
papal chamber for a Jews’ tax. The bankers were 
treated as full citizens, and were exempt from all 
taxes. When the privileges were renewed in 1430, 
and the Jews demanded assurance against persecu- 
tion and spoliation, the demand was granted. 

The Jews’ badge was introduced into Fano in 
1464, but the bankers were not required to wear it. 
At the same time they were secured against repudia- 
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Page from Hai Gaon’s * Musar Haskel,” Printed at Fano. 1508. The 
first Hebrew o2mo. 


(In the collection of Hon. Mayer Sulzberger.) 
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tion of debts. When in 1492, after the affair 
of Simon of Trent, a preacher attacked the Jews 
in his sermons and brought against them the 
blood accusation, some of the city councilors rose 
to defend the Jews and to protest against inci. 
ting the populace. The city was, in fact, excom- 
municated three times within forty years because 
of its too lenient treatment of the Jews. The 
founding- of the Monte di Pietà in 1471 did not 
detract from the 
wealth or the popu- 
larity of the Jewish 
banks. 

The security en- 
joyed by the Jews 
of Fano naturally in- 
duced others to set- 
tle there. In 1435 
they formed a fairly 
large community. 
The later comers, 
however, were not 
full citizens; they 
were subject to the 
restrictions obtaining 
at that time, and were 
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3*1 the relations between 

;: the Jews and Chris- 

tians became even 
more unfriendly. 

It is recorded that 
in 1460 a Jowess, 
Perna by name, ap- 
plied for permission 
to practise medicine. 

In 1542 Fano vre- 
ceived many of the 
Jews who had fled 
from Sicily. Itseems 
to have had an un- 
prejudiced cardinal, 
who in 1558 disap- 
proved of the burning of the Talmud and other He- 
brew books. "The community was dissolved on the 
expulsion of the Jews from the Pontifical States. In 
1901 only three Jews were living in Fano. Among 
the scholars of Fano the following may be men- 
tioned: the physician Elijah b. Judah of Rome 
(1400), R. Jacob Israel and R. Moses Nissim (fifteenth 
century), and Jehiel b. Azriel Trèves (sixteenth cen- 
tury). The Fano family of scholars has been widely 
known since the sixteenth century. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part Rhy 
p. lod; Stern, Urkundliche Beiträge über die Ntellung der 
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Fanciulli 
Fano 


m re a Sa a SS eee 


Püpste zw den Juden, ii. 91, 113: Mortara, Indice; Gino 
Luzzatto, I Banchieri Ebrei in Urbino nel? Età Ducale, 
ch. ii., documents 14-17 et passim, Padua, 1902. 

G. I E. 
— Typography : Gershon Soncino moved to Fano 
in 1500 and established there a famous printing- 
press, from which the following Hebrew works 
were issued between 1503 and 1516: 

1508. Hosha'not. 
1504. Haggadah for Pesah evening. 
Hai Gaon.—Musar Haskel (only one copy known). 
1505. Eleazar b. Judah.—Ha-Rokeah. 
Siddur Tefillot (Rumanian rite). 
(?) Ghirondi.—Sha'are ha-Teshubah. 
1506. Judah ha-Levi.—Sefer ha-Kuzari. 
Tahanunim. 
(?) Sahula.—Meshal ha-Kadmonim. 
Joseph Albo.— ‘Ikkarim. 
1516. Jacob b. Asher. —Arba* Turim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Jüdische Typographie, p. 42; 
idem, in Hebr. Bibl. xi. 105; Schwab, Les Incunables Ori- 
entawzr. passim ; Sacchi, I Tipografi Ebrei di Soncino, p. 21; 
Soave, Dei Soncino, pp. 29 et seq. d 


FANO: Name of an Italian family, members of 
which have been prominent as scholars since the 


sixteenth century. Among them the following may 
be mentioned: 

Abraham ben Moses da Fano: Italian scholar 
of the fifteenth (?) century; author of a mystical 
commentary to the Song of Songs (Vatican MS. 


No. 230). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 1922; Bartolocci, Bibl. 
Rabb. i. 41 ; Satfeld, in Magazin, vi. 46; Mortara, Indice. p. 
21; De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Worterbuch, p. 103. 

G 


Enrico Fano: Italian senator; born at Milan 
1833; died there Dec. 11, 1899. In youth he was 
an ardent patriot and a conspirator. In 1859 
he was sent by Victor Emmanuel Il. as commis- 
sioner to Garibaldi’s camp. He wasa pronounced 
skeptic. Elected deputy of Milan in 1867, he re- 
mained in office for several legislative periods. In 
1890 he was made a senator. Fano is author of 
* Della Carità Preventiva e dell' Ordinamento delle 
Società di Mutuo Soccorso in Italia," Milan, 1868. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Almanacco Italiano, 1901. 

S. U. C. 

Ezra ben Isaac Fano: Rabbi of Mantua and 
cabalist; lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Fano was a pupil of the cabalist Israel 
Saruk, and among his own pupils were Menahem 
Azariah da Fano, Jacob the Levite, and Issachar 
Baer Eulenburg. 
the title of “Chief Rabbi Laureate of Mantua.” He 
was the possessor of valuable manuscripts, some of 
which he edited and annotated. He published, 
under the title of “ Sefer Mishpete Shebu‘ot” (Venice, 
1602), a collection of small treatises by Hai Gaon. 
In conjunction with Meir of Padua, he edited a manu- 
script of the Midrash Tanhuma, adding a preface, 
an index, and three tables of practical decisions 
(Mantua, 1613). His decisions were published in 
Moses Porto’s “Palge Mayim” (p. 28b) and in the 
collection entitled * Mashbit Milhamot” (p. 82b). 
MS. No. 180 in the * Codices Hebraic. Biblioth. I. B. 
de Rossi" (Parma, 1808) contains a collection of let. 
ters written to Fano by Mordecai Dato and Joseph 
Hazak (Cod. 180) and Joseph Gikatilla's “Sefer 
ha-Orah,” with a description by Fano (Cod. 1928). 
Fano also wrote notes to many cabalistic works. 


On July 14, 1591, Fano received. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in Kerem Hemed, vii. 122; Nepi-Ghi- 
os Toledot Gedole Y israel, pp. 282, 2695 Mortara, Indice, 
Giulio Fano: Italian physiologist; born at Man- 

tua in 1860. He studied physiology at Florence 

under Luciani, the most famous physiologist in Italy. 

In 1894 he succeeded his master as professor of physi- 

ology at the Istituto di Studi Superiori in Florence, 

and soon won a scientific reputation second only to 
that of his teacher. In 1898 he was awarded the 
prize of the Accademia dei Lincei at Rome. His 
works include: “La Fisiologia in Rapporto colla 

Chimica e colla Morfologia"; “La Fisiologia nel 

Passato e le Cause dei Suoi Recenti Progressi"; 

*I/Elettricità Animale”; “Physiologie Générale 

du Coeur.” 


8. I. E. 


Isaac Berachiah ben Judah Aryeh Fano: 
Italian cabalist, liturgical poet, and rabbi; flourished 
in the seventeenth century in Lugo. He was a pupil 
and son-in-law of Menahem Azariah da Fano and 
teacher of Shabbethai Baer, author of “ Be’er 
‘Eshek.” Lampronti, in his “Pahad Yizhak” (s.v. 
* Abel Asur” and * Tum'at Ohel”), quotes two re- 
sponsa of Isaac Berachiah Fano. Some piyyutim 
written by the latter are to be found in the Italian 
“Siddur shel Berakah” (Ferrara, 1693). He also 
wrote “Hanok la-Na‘ar,” containing homilies and 
novell; but it was not published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
141: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1086; Mortara, Indice, 


p. 21. 

Jacob ben Joab Elijah da Fano: Italian 
rabbiand Hebrew poet; lived at Ferrara and Ancona 
about the middle of the sixteenth century; teacher 
of Abraham Portaleone. He wrote: “Shilte ha- 
Gibborim," a rhythmical poem warning men against 
women, and * Kinah," an elegy in verse on the per- 
secution of the Jews at Ancona, published together 
at Ferrara, 1556; * Zoker ha-Berit,” a treatise on the 
commandments, which formed the first part of his 
* Petah Tikwah,” no longer extant. Heis generally 
supposed to have been the author of the * Kizzur 
Hobot ha-Lebabot," Venice, 1655, a compendium of 
Bahya's * Hobot ha-Lebabot." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz,in Geiger’s Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol. iii. 


56: Franz Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Hebrüischew Poesie, p. 
173; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1210; Fuenn, Keneset 


Yisrael, p. 561. 
M. SEL. 


S. S. 

Menahem Azariah da Fano (also called Im- 
manuel da Fano): Italian rabbi, Talmudist, and 
cabalist; born 1548; died at Mantua 1620. He wasa 
disciple of Moses Cordovero, to whose widow he 
offered 1,000 sequins for her husband's manuscripts. 
Even asa youth Fano had somereputation for learn- 
ing, as is shown by the fact that Moses Cordovero 
(d. 1570) sent hima copy of his “ Pardes Rimmonim.” 
One of Fano’s teachers was Ishmael Hanina b. Mor- 
decai of Valmontone. Fano wasa patron of learning. 
When Joseph Caro, shortly before his death (1579), 
sent ^ Kesef Mishneh,” his commentary on Maimon- 
ides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, to Mantua for publication, 
Fano, at the suggestion of Dei Rossi, assumed part of 
the expense and took charge of the edition. Accord- 
ing to a report of Immanuel Aboab, Fano lived for 
some time in Reggio. Numerous pupils flocked to 


Fano 
Farhi 


Lim from Italy and Germany, and he was held in 
general respect for his learning and character. 
Fano’s authority as a Talmudist is evident in a col- 
lection of responsa (*She'elot Teshubot me-Rabbi 
Menahem 'Azaryah,? Dyhernfurth, 1788) containing 
130 chapters on various subjeets connected with re- 
ligious law and ritual questions. "They are distin- 
guished by precision of style as well as by the au- 
thor'sindependence of the later authorities. Heeven 
decides sometimes in opposition to Joseph Caro (e.5., 
No. 83), and holds changes in the ritual to be justifi- 
able in certain cases (see, e.g., No. 95). In his love for 
precision and brevity Fano compiled a book of ex- 
tracts from Alfasi's code, which itself is only a com- 
pendium of the Talmud. This book is preserved in 
manuscript. Azulai enumerates twenty-four caba- 
listic treatises by Fano, part being in manuscript. 
Ten of these are comprised in the work “‘Asarah 
Ma amarot?; five of them, under the title “ Amarot 
Tehorot,” were printed together with “Kol Yehu- 
dah,” a philosophical commentary by Judah b. 
Simon (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1698; Mohilev, 1810). 
These treatises originated partly in addresses de- 
livered by the author on feast-days, especially on 
Rosh ha-Shanah. Inspite of Fano's decided tendency 
toward scholastic and allegorie interpretation, his 
works are not quite devoid of original remarks. 
For example, in connection with the cabalistic in- 
terpretation of Num. xxxiii. 2, “And Moses wrote 
their goings out according to their journeys,” he 
says: “The Torah speaks always of ideas when it 
seems to be describing concrete things: the higher 
meaning is the principal thing; the lower, material 
meaning holds the second place. Moses b. Nahman, 
indeed, follows another opinion in his commentary 
on Genesis in holding to the principle that ‘the 
Torah speaks according to the manner of men’; but 
we can justly say that men speak according to the 
manner of the Torah” (“Hikkur Din,” iii. 92). 
“The prohibitions of the Torah never appear in the 
imperative, but in the form of the future: ‘Thou 
Shalt have no other gods’; ‘Thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to other gods’; *'Thoushalt not swear 
falsely’; etc. This means, ‘I know thou wilt not 
be guilty of these things, since human nature does 
not tolerate such crimes, and if sin occurs in this life 
it can be only a passing episode.’ On the other 
hand, the commandments are in the imperative: 
'" Kabbed," ‘zakor’; that is, ‘I command thee nothing 
new; the good instincts in thee have always been 
there; they need only to be awakened and devel- 
oped’ ” (ib. iv. 9). This last sentence is character- 
istic of the author’s optimism as well as of his 
mild nature, which attracted the sympathy of all. 
In 1581 Jedidiah (Amadeo) Recanati dedicated to 
Fano his Italian translation (“Erudizione dei Con- 
fusi") of Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim." Isaiah 
Hurwitz especially mentions Fano’s treatise * Yonat 
Elem” as a theological work the teaching of which 
comes very near to the truth (Joseph Solomon Del- 
medigo, introduction to “ Nobelot Hokmah"). Fano's 
pupil Samuel Portaleone composed an elegy on the 
occasion of his death (Oxford MS. No. 988c). Oneof 
Fano'ssons was Isaac Berechiah ; and the same name 
was borne also by Fano's son-in-law and pupil (men- 
tioned in a letter of Israel Sforno to his son Obadiah). 
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MBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Aore ha-Dorot, p. 42b; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim ; Aboab, Nomologia, ii. 28, p. 300; p. 
Kaufmann, in R. E. J. xxxv. 84, xxxvi. 108; J. Q. R. viii. 
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S. S. A. Ka. 

FAQUIN, JUCEFE (JOSEPH): Spanish trav- 
elerof the fourteenth century ; lived first at Barcelona, 
but settled in Majorca after having made a tour of 
the known world. A year and a half later tho rep- 
resentatives of the Aljama demanded that he should 
contribute his share tothe tax of 18,000 livres which 
had been laid upon that body eight years previous] M 
Faquin protested against the unjust and unreason- 
able demand in a petition which he presented to 
King James II. of Majorca (March 20, 1334), where- 
upon the king commissioned the royal procurators 
to examine the case carefully. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. E. J. iv. 53 ef scq. :. Kayserling, Christo- 
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pher Caltanbus, p. a. 


G. M. K. 
FARABI, AL-. 


FARAJ BEN SALIM or MOSES FARACHI 
OF GIRGENT (known also as Faragut, Fara- 


See ALFARADI. 


Charles of Anjou Presenting Arabic Manuscript 
to Faraj for Translation. 


From an illumination by Friar Giovanni in the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
À 1 


rius, Ferrarius, and Franchinus): Italian phy- 
Sician and translator; flourished in the second half 
of the thirteenth century. He was engaged by King 
Charles of Anjou as translator of medical works 
from Arabie into Latin. In this capacity he ren- 
dered a great service to medicine by making a Latin 
translation of hazi's medical encyclopedia, “ Al- 
Hawi” (published 1486, under the title * Continens," 
with a glossary by the translator) The translation 
is followed, between the same covers, by “De Ex- 
positionibus Vocabulorum seu Synonimorum Sim- 
plieis Medicine,” which Steinschneider supposes to 
form a part of the * Continens." Asa token of his 
esteem for the translator, Charles of Anjou ordered 
that on the original copy of the manuscript of the 
“Continens” (MS. Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 
No. 6912) the portrait of Faraj should be drawn 
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heside his own by Friar Giovanni of Monte Cassino, 
the greatest illuminator of his time. 

Faraj also translated “De Medicinis Expertis,” 
attributed to Galen and included in his works pub- 
lished by Juntas and Chartres (x. 561-570), and 
“Tacuini ZEgritudinum ” (Arabic, “ Takwim al-Ab- 
dan”), by Ali ibn Jazla, published at Strasburg, 
1532. Steinschneider believes that to Faraj should 
also be ascribed the Latin translation of Masawaih’s 
treatise on surgery (MS. Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, No. 7181), said to have been made by a cer- 
tain “Ferrarius.” i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wüstenfeld, Die Uebersetzungen Arabischer 

Werke in das Lateinische, p. 107; Steinschneider, in Vir- 

chow’s Archiv, xxxix. 296; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 979; idem, 


Hebr. Bibl. xx. 186; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 974. 
G. I. Br. 


FARAJI, JACOB AL-: Rabbi at Alexandria, 
Egypt, in the middle of the seventeenth century; 
brother-in-law of Shabbethat Nas rawi, rabbi of 
Rashid, and teacher of Samuel Laniado. Al-Faraji 
was the author of responsa, extracts from which 
were incorporated in the collection “ Birke Yosef,” 
published by Azulai at Leghorn in 1774-76. As 
shown by one of his responsa inserted in * Ginnat 
Weradim” by Abraham ben Mordecai ha-Levi (Con- 
stantinople, 1716-18), Al-Faraji was au able gram- 
mariau and a good Hebrew stylist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 96; Fürst, Bivl. 

Jud, i, 270. 

G. I. Br. 

FARHI (PARHI), ESTORI: Explorer of 
Palestine: born about 1282 at Florenza, Spain; 
died in Palestine, probably in 1857. His father, 
Moses, sent him to study under his grandfather, 
Rabbi Nathan, at Tronquetelle, near Arles, France. 
At the age of nineteen he went to Montpellier to 
study astronomy with Jacob ben Makir; he also 
studied Latin, Arabic, and the works of Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, Ptolemy, and Galen. When the Jews 
were expelled from France, July 22, 1306, he went 
to Perpignan, where he remained for seven years, 
and translated several works. In 1912 he decided 
to go to Palestine. On his way thither he stopped 
for a few days at Cairo. Thence he went to 
Jerusalem, where flattering efforts were made to 
induce him to stay. He refused, however, because 
of the anti-Maimonidean fecling there, and settled at 
»ethshan, near Jerusalem. During the next seven 
years he explored Palestine, and laid down in his 
“ Kaftor u-Ferah” his researches into the history. 
geography, fauna, flora, and antiquities of the Holy 
Land. We carried with him the manuscript, Cor- 
rected by R. Baruch of Jerusalem, but it disappeared 
at his death. Fortunately, some copies had pre- 
viously been distributed, and one was found in 1515 
by Isaac Kohen Sholal, Nagid of Egypt. Between 
1545 and 1548 it was printed at Venice by Meir b. 
Jacob Frantz, who attributed it to the nagid. 
David Conforte was the first to ascribe the work 
to Farhi. A second edition appeared at Berlin 
(1849, ed. Hirsch Edelman), and a third edition at 
Jerusalem (two vols., 1897-98, ed. Moses Luncz). 

Farhi was the author of six other works: “ Targum 
Sefer Refu’ot,” translation of. Armengaud Blaise’s 
“De Remediis,” a medical work (the Latin text is no 
longer extant, all the translations of this work since 
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then being based on Farhi's Hebrew text); “Sefer 


ha-Kabusim,” on purgatives, translated from the 
Latin of Elijah b. Judah (an incomplete copy is in 
the Casanata collection in Rome, I. iv. 5); “ Ma'- 
amar be-Biur Da'at"; “Shoshanat ha-Melek "; 
“Batte ha-Nefesh”; and *Sha/ar ha-Shamayim." 
The last four are no longer extant, but are quoted 
in his * Kaftor u-Ferah,” a treatise in which Farhi 
combats Avicenna's opinion regarding the inhabit- 
ants of the equator. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lunez, Luah Erez Yisrael, pp. 108-130, Jeru- 
salem. 1897; Zunz, in Asher's ed. of the Itinerary of R. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, ii. 260 et seq.; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Uebers. pp. 778, 885; and especially Renan-Neubauer, Les 
Ecrivains Juifs Français, pp. 403 et seq. 


G. M. FR. 


FARHI, HAYYIM MU‘ALLIM: Minister 
of the Pasha of Damascusand Acre; born at Damas- 
cus about the middle of the eighteenth century; 
assassinated in 1820. This remarkable statesman 
for more than forty years governed a part of the 
Turkish empire. His father, Saul Farhi, was min- 
ister of the treasury to the Pasha of Damascus, and 
he himself, while still a young man, showed skill in 
state affairs. When Ahmad Jazzar, Pasha of Acre, 
obtained also the pashalic of Damascus, he recog- 
nized the ability of the young Farhi and promoted 
him to the position of minister. Farhi utilized 
his influence to help his coreligionists. His love 
for his master and his desire to continue his services 
to the Syrian Jews were so strong that he bore even 
the most outrageous treatment on the part of the 
pasha. 

During the siege of Acre by Napoleon in 1799, 
Farhi was the soul of the defense, frustrating all 
of the enemy’s strategic plans. Napoleon, knowing 
that it was owing to the efforts of the Jewish min- 
ister that he could not conquer the place, tried, but 
in vain, to win him over. 

After Jazzar’s death in 1808, Farhi was con- 
firmed in his dignity by Jazzar's successor, Sulai- 
man Pasha. The Jewish poets sang of Farhi as a 
new Solomon, finding his name (from the Hebrew 
“farah,” meaning “to bloom") to be synonymous 
with the happiness of the country. 

Farhi was assassinated during the reign of Sulai- 
man's successor, Abdallah, who, although one of 
Farhi's pupils, was his bitter enemy, and the body, 
in spite of the prayer of the Jews that it might be 
granted decent burial, was thrown into the sea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lebrecht, in Magazin für die Literatur des 
Auslandes, 1850, pp. 461, 508 ; Carmoly, Revue Orientale, i. 
2-9: Orient, Lit. 1850, cols. 128-132, 142-148, 777-1780; Travels 
of Lady Hester Stanhope. iii. 134; Joseph Schwarz, Tebw'ot 
ha- rez. ii. 46a; Gratz, Gesel. 3d ed.. xi. 215. 

s. M. SEL. 
FARHI, ISAAC: Dayyan and almoner of Jeru- 

salem; born at Safed; died at Jerusalem May 11, 

1853. About 1840 Farhi was sent to Europe by the 

rabbinate of Jerusalem to collect contributions for 

the poor. He was the author of * Marpe la-‘Ezem,” 
moral essays, Ortakeui, 1830; ‘“ Matok mi-Debash,” 
on morals, with a pamphlet entitled "Tub Yerushala- 

yim,” a eulogy on the Holy City, Jerusalem, 1842; 

* Mine Metikah.” a pamphlet containing three ser- 

mons for Shabbat Zakor, Leghorn, 1848; ^Zuf 

Debash.” morals, 7b. 1849: “ Matok la-Nefesh,” ser- 

mons, Constantinople: ^ Shebet Mishor,” ethical 


Farhi, Joseph 
Farmer of Taxes 


essays and novell, 45.; * Ma'aseh Abot,” a com- 
mentary on Pirke Abot, Leghorn, 1864. He also 
left some unpublished novelle on the Talmud and 
on Maimonides. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
3; Lunez, Jerusalem, i. 142; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 


S. S. M. SEL. 

FARHI, JOSEPH SHABBETHAI: Tal- 
mudic scholar and eabalist; born at Jerusalem about 
1802; died at Leghorn, Italy, in 1882. Farhi was 
an earnest cabalist; he believed that after death 
the human body undergoes the trial of purgatory 
which the cabalists call “hibbut ha-keber” (the 
torments of the grave). 

Farhi went to Leghorn about 1842, and while 
there wrote: (1) “‘Oseh Fele,” a collection of won- 
derful stories (Leghorn, 1845); (2) “Tokpo shel 
Yosef,” a narration of the story of Joseph (čb. 1846); 
(8) “Rokeb ‘Arabot,” an Arabic commentary on 
Pirke Abot, with the text, the Decalogue, and the 
“Piyyut bar Yohai” (ib. 1849); (4) “Sheber Bat 
Ami," an Arabic commentary on the Haftarah of the 
Ninth of Ab, with an Arabie version of the story 
of Anna and her seven sons (ib. 1853). Heedited the 
“Ma‘asch Abot” of Isaac Farhi, adding a number 
of notes (zd. 1864), and the “ Ma‘agal Tob” of Joseph 
Concio (ib. 1879). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mortara, Indice, p. 21; M. G. Montefiore, in Il 


Vessillo Israelitico, XXX. 021 Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Boolis Brit. 
Mus. p. 248; Van Straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 
fl. 


K. M. SEL. 


FARIA, JUAN DE: Marano poet. While re- 
siding at Brussels in 1672 he wrote a poem in honor 
of his friend Miguel de Barrios’ “ Coro de las Musas.” 
Barrioscalls him and Aaron Dormido “ ruisefiores del 
Musayco nido” (nightingales of the Mosaic nest). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barrios, Relacion de los Poctas, p. 58. 
D. M. K. 


FARISSOL (PERIZOL), ABRAHAM BEN 
MORDECAI: Italian scholar and geographer; 
born at Avignon, France, 1451; died, according to 
Gritz (* Geschichte,” ix, 44), in 1525; Zunz, how- 
ever (“G. S." i. 178), says that he was living in 
1526. In 1468 he was at Avignon, but soon after- 
ward went to Mantua, and in 1473 to Ferrara. He 
acted at Ferrara as cantor in the synagogue (accord- 
ing to Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers,” p. 51, the can- 
tor at that time was a certain * Mordecai "), and occu- 
pied himself besides in the copying of manuscripts. 
He wrote a short commentary to the Pentateuch 
under the title of * Pirhe Shoshannim ? (De Rossi, 
"MSS. Codices, No. 901) Soon afterward he 
wrote à polemical work under the title of * Magen 
Abraham,” or * Wikkuah ha-Dat," in three parts, 
the second against Christianity, the third against 
Islam. He was induced to write this work by the 
fact that at the court of Ercole d'Este I., Duke of 
Ferrara, he had had a dispute with two monks. 
By order of the duke he also made a résumé in 
Italian of the Hebrew text, so that his antagonists 
might understand his position (* Monatsschrift,” 
xlii. 421). Kirchheim proved (in “ Orient, Lit.” vi., 
col. 7) that the greater part of that work was copied 
from Duran's *Keshet u-Magen." About the same 
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time Abraham Farissol wrote a commentary to Job 
(in “ Biblia Rabbinica,” Venice, 1518). But the most 
important of his writings is the “ Iggeret Orehot 
‘Olam,” a cosmographic and geographic work jn 
thirty chapters (Ferrara, 1524: Venice, 1587). The 
chief sources Furissol used were Bergomas’ “Sup- 
plementum ? and Amerigo's “ Cosmographia.” The 
author speaks of the newly discovered parts of the 
world, of the wonderful stories told by travelers, 
and of the Ten Tribes. 

Farissol was the first Jewish scholar who turned 
his attention to geography. The "Iggeret" was 
translated into Latin by Hyde under tho titlo of 
“Tractatus Itinerum Mundi" (Oxford, 1691). In 
1525 Farissol wrote a commentary to Ecclesiastes (De 
Rossi, ib. No. 48). He also translated into Hebrew 
Aristotle's “Logic” and the compendium of Por- 
phyry (De Rossi, 20. No. 145). Some sermons of 
Farissol's, and à number of letters which he wrote 
in 1468 and 1474 to several of his contemporaries 
(Messer Leon of Ferrara being among them), are 
also extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 117 ; De Rossi, MSS. 
Codices, i. 95-97 ; idem, Dizionario, pp. 117, 118; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 689; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 81; idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. vii. 27, 28; ix. 115; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 
91, 92; Kirchheim, in Orient, Lit. vi. 7; Michael, th. vi. 258: 
Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 457, ix. 44-46; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 
216; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 11; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
pp. 52, 53; Abraham Pesaro, in Il Vessillo Israelitico, 1879, 

10 


P. 170. 
G. | M. Sen, 
FARISSOL, JACOB BEN HAYYIM COM- 

PRAT VIDAL: Liturgical poet; born at Avi- 

£non; grandson of Vitalis Farissol, one of the 

three chief bailiffs of Avignon in 1400. He was a 

pupil of Solomon ben Menahem, or “Frat Maimon,” 

under whose supervision he composed in 1422, at 
the age of seventeen, a commentary to Judah ha- 

Levi's *Cuzari" entitled “Bet Ya‘akob.” Jacob 

ben Hayyim is doubtless identical with the liturgica! 

poet mentioned by Zuuz (* Literaturgesch." p. 525) 

under the name of * Comprad Farissol," who flour- 

ished at Avignon in 1458. The name * Farissol" 
was à very common one'among the Jews of Pro- 
vence. Itis found at Montpellier in 1806 (Saige, “ Les 

Juifs du Languedoc," p. 128), at Perpignan in 1413 

(CR. E. J.” xiv. 67), and at Avignon in 1451, 

1465-80, and 1558 (Bayle, * Les Médecins d'Avignon 

au Moyen Age," p. 54; Gross, * Gallia Judaica," p. 

11; "R. E. J." xiv. 67, 89). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 
qais, p. T55: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 525: Gross, Gallia Ju- 
daica, pp. 6,7; R. E. J. xii. 198; xiv. 67, 89. 

G. BS. K. 

FARISSOL, JUDAH: Italian mathematician 
and astronomer; flourished at Mantua at the end of 
the fifteenth century. In 1499 he wrote “Iggeret 

Sefirah,” a description of the astronomical sphere, 

with diagrams. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish. Literature, p. 187; 
Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. p. 711. 

G. M. SEL. 
FARJEON, BENJAMIN L.: English-Jewish 

novelist; born in London 1888; died there July 23, 

1903; educated at private schools. He emigrated to 

New Zealand, where he entered upona literary career 

and became manager and partial owner of the first 

daily newspaper in that colony, Turning to fiction, he 
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published his first book, “Grif,” in 1870, which at- 
tracted the notice of Dickens. Among his writings 
are “Joshua Marvel" (1871) *London's Heart," 
“ Great Porter Square” (1884), “Set in a Silver Sea,” 
“The Sacred Nugget,” “The King of Noland,” 
“Something Occurred,” “A Secret Inheritance,” 
“The House of White Shadows,” “The Betrayal 
of John Fordham,” “Samuel Boyd of Catchpole 
Square," and “The Mesmerists." “ Solomon Isaacs” 
(1877), * Aaron the Jew." “Miriam Rozella,” and 
“Pride of Race” deal sympathetically with Jewish 
scenes and characters. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allibone, Dict. Eng. Lit. Supplement, 8.v. ; 
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differences among the Hungarian Jews. In the 
course of the combat Farkas exerted his endeavors. 
in behalf of the Orthodox party, and it was he 
who was the chief factor in securing official recog- 
nition of that party as a separate communal organi- 
zation. 


Ss. L. V. 


FARKAS, GYULA (JULIUS): Hungarian 
mathematician and physicist; born at Puszta Sarosd 
March 28, 1847; attended the gymnasium at Gyór 
(Raab), and studied law and philosophy at Buda- 
pest. After teaching in a secondary school at 
Székesfehérvar (Stuhlweissenburg), Farkas became 
in succession principal of the normal school at. 
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PART OF PAGE FROM HEBREW PENTATEUCH PRINTED BY SAMUEL GIACON, FARO, 1487. 
The first book in any language printed in Portugal. 
(In the British Museum.) 


FARKAS, ALBERT: Hungarian Journalist; 
born at Szilágy Somlyó Aug. 1, 1842; attended the 
gymnasium at Kolozsvár (Klausenburg), and studied 
law at Budapest. Farkas contributed to the * Mag- 
yar Sajtó,” the “Hon,” and the “ Vasárnapi Ujság "; 
wrote various patriotic poems, including one, under 
the title *Sámson és Delila,” on the defeat of the 
Hungarian national aspirations; and translated into 
Hungarian Gervinus’ study on “Hamlet,” as well as 
the work of Count Ladislaus Teleki on the Russian 
intervention in Hungary, Edmond About’s “Tolla 
Féraldi,” Racine's “Phèdre,” and Wieland’s * Die 
Abderiten.” He took a leading part in the emanci- 
pation movement as editor of the “Magyar Zsido,” 
advocating a peaceable adjustment of the religious 


Pipa, privat-docent (1881) of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, and professor of physics (1888) 
at Klausenburg. The Hungarian Academy of 
Science elected him corresponding member May 
6, 1898. His principal writings are embodied in 
the reports of the Academy of Science of Paris 
(1878-84); the “ Archiv der Mathematik und Phys- 
ik": and the “Journal des Mathematiques.” His 
separately published works are “Die Diatomische 
Dur-Seale,” Budapest, 1870; and “ Termeszettan 
Elemei ? (Elements of Physics), ib. 1872. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pallas Nagy Lexicon, vi. ; Horvath Köny- 
vészete, 1881 


S. l L. V. 
FARMER OF TAXES. See TAx-FARMING. 
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FARMING ON SHARES. See LANDLORD 
AND TENANT. 

FARO: Capital of the Portuguese province of 
Algarve. It was the seat of the district rabbi, or 
clief justice, appointed by the chief rabbi. Faro 
had Jewish inhabitants at an carly date. They are 
mentioned in the municipal laws of Alfonso III. 
after the capture of Algarve. Alfonso IV. made 
the Jews of the locality sign a document in which 
they agreed to pay punctually the protection-money 
levied on them. 

That the Jews of Faro did not altogether escape 
the cruelties of the Inquisition is evidenced by the 
burning of Estevainha Gomes of Faro at Lisbon 
June 17, 1590. 

There was formerly a family of the name of 
Faro at Bayonne, where the tomb of Abraham 
Rodrigues Faro, who died in 1698, may be seen. In 
London David and Isaac of Faro are included in the 
list of subscribers to the synagogue of Bevis Marks 
(c. 1700). The tomb of Jacob of Faro’s widow, who 
died in 1686, has also been preserved in London. 

In 1902 Faro had 9,880 inhabitants, including 
about fifteen Jewish families. There are two syna- 
gogues, one founded about 1880, the other in 1860: 
a hebra kaddisha; and a cemetery dating from 1820, 
when the community was organized. The ceme- 
tery contains the ancient tombstone of Joseph ben 
"hone (7), a rabbi who died in 1815. The commu- 
nity supports a hazzan and aslaughter-house estab- 
lished in 18230. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archivo Torre do Tomho, Lisbon MS. No. 
732. Auto da Ié de Lisboa. fol. 90; Tombes des Cimetieres 
de Bayonne et de Londres, p. 253; Gaster, Hist. of Bevis 
Marks, pp. 74-78, 91-96; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in 
Portugal, pp. v. 23. 

G. M. K.—C. DE B. 

A printing-press existed in the house of Don 
Samuel Giacon, at whose expense was printed in 1487 
a Pentateuch with 110 leaves without pagination or 
register, in double columns, and with from 80 to 83 
lines toa full page. The letters, square characters, 
are unequal; the vowels often incorrect, and in many 
cases wanting; dagesh and accents are not expressed. 
There seem to have been marginal notes printed on 
the top and bottom of the first five leaves, but the 
margins have been cut off. According to Hiibler 
(“Typographie Ibérique," p. 33), this was the first 
Hebrew book printed with vowel-points.  More- 
over, itappears from the long list of printing-presses 
in the Iberian peninsula, published by EHübler 
(“The Early Printers of Spain and Portugal," Lon- 
don, 1897), that this was absolutely the first book 
printed in Portugal. Only one copy is known to 
exist, that now in the British Museum, and which 
formerly belonged to Almanzi. See illustration on 
page 345. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 1092; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 799. J 


FARRAR (FERRAR), ABRAHAM: Portu- 
guese physician and poet; born at Porto; died at 
Amsterdam 1663, After practising medicine at 
Lisbon, Farrar emigrated to Amsterdam, where he 
became (1639) president of the Portuguese commu- 
nity. He was a nephew of Jacob Tirado, the 
founder of the Portuguese congregation Bet Ya‘a- 
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— a ht 
kob at Amsterdam. There Farrar formed a friend- 
ship with Manasseh b. Israel, who dedicated to him 
his “Thesauro dos Dinim ”  Farrar's “ Declaração 
das Selscentas e Treze Encommendancas da Nossa 
Santa Ley ” (Amsterdam, 1627) is a poetical render- 
ing of the *'Tarvag Mizwot” in Portuguese verse, 
He calls himself in this work “the Portuguese exile” 
(Judeo do destierro Portugal) De Barrios (* Rela- 
cion de los Poetas," p. 58) says, wrongly, that Far- 
rar wrote in Spanish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas, p. 53; 
kayserling, Gesch, der Juden in Portugal, p. 200; idem, 
Bibl. Ejsp.-Port.-Jud. p. 44; idem, in Rev. Etudes Juives, 
xviii. 281, 287. 

G. M. Sen. 

FASSEL, HIRSCH BÄR: Austrian rabbi and 
author; born at Boskowitz, Moravia, Aug. 21, 1802; 
died at Nagy-Kanizsa, Hungary, Dec. 27, 1883. 
After receiving his carly training in his native city 
he continued his studies at the yeshibah of Moses 
Sofer at Presburg. After his marriage he engaged 
in business, but finding mercantile life unconge- 
nial, he accepted the rabbinate of Prossnitz (1836) 
in succession to Löb Schwab. The “ Landesrab- 
biner,” Nehemiah Trebitsch, objected to his election, 
but he was confirmed by the government in spite of 
the protest (Löw, “Gesammelte Schriften,” ii, 207). 
Like his predecessor, Fassel was one of the pioncers 
of modern culture in Moravia, preaching in German 
and introducing some reforms. After the death of 
Solomon Tiktin the congregation of Breslau elected 
him (1845) as associate rabbi to Abraham Geiger in 
order to reconcile the conservative element of the 
congregation. Fassel, however, declined the call 
(^ Abraham Geiger’s Leben in Briefen,” p.113, Berlin, 
1878). His competition for the vacant position 
of Landesrabbiner of Cassel and afterward of 
Moravia was unsuccessful, Samson Raphael ITirsch 
being elected. In 1851 he was called to Nagy- 
Kanizsa to succeed Leopold Lów, and held this po- 
sition until his death. 

Fassel’s * Mozene Zedek,” a manual of the more 
important practical laws, intended for the use of 
rabbis, is written entirely in the spirit of Talmudic 
casuistry, although the author is uniformly inclined 
to more lenient decisions. In the introduction to his 
“Kol Adonai” (1854) he says: * A reform in Judaism, 
if it is not to degenerate into mere negation, is only 
possible on the basis of rabbinism.” The rabbinical 
law, even the portion of it which deals with criminal 
cases, was regarded by him as authoritative. 

Fassel was a voluminous writer. He published a 
number of sermons and contributed frequently to 
the Jewish press, as to the “Orient,” “Ben Cha- 
nanja," * Neuzeit," and other periodicals, His pres- 
entations of the Jewish law and of rabbinical ethics 
are of lasting value. His combination of traditional 
legal dialecticism with homiletic methods, exem- 
plified in his “Neun Derusch-Vortriige ” (1868), is 
quite original. He wrote: 

Zwei Gottesdienstliehe Vortrige, Gehalten in der Synagoge 
zu Prossnitz. Vienna, 1538. 

Horeb Bezayon: Briefe eines Jüdisehen Gelehrten und Rab- 
binen über das Werk ' Horeb "-von S. R. Hirsch. Leipsic, 1899. 

Reis- und Hülsenfrüchte am Pesach Erlaubte Speisen. 


Prague, 1846. 
Ein Wort zur Zeit beim Dankfeste für die Errungenschaft der 


Freiheit. Vienna, 1848. 
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Zedek u-Mishpat, Tugend- und Rechtslehre, Bearbeitet nach 
den Principien des Talmuds und nach der Form der Philosophie. 
Vienna, 1848. 

pie Epidemie: Trauer- und Gedenkrede. Nagy-Kanizsa, 1848. 

Mishpete El: das Mosaisehn-Rabbinische Civilrecht, Bearbeitet 
nach Anordnung und Fintheilung der Gerichtsordnungen der 
Neuzeit und Erlàutert mit Angabe der Quellen. Nagy-Kanizsa, 
1352-0. 

Kol Adonai: die Zehn Worte des Bundes (sermons). 
Kanizsa, 1851. 

"asot Mishpat: das Mosaisch-Rabbiuische Gerichtsverfahren 
in Civilrechtlichen Sachen, Bearbeitet nach Anordnung und 
Kintheilung der Gerichtsordnungen der Neuzeit und Erliutert 
mit Angabe der Quellen. Nagy-Kanizsa, 1559. 

pat Mosheh we-Yisrael: die Mosaisch-Rabbinische Religions- 
ihre, Katechetisch für den Unterricht Bearbeitet. Nagy-Kanizsa, 
1359; 3d ed., Vienna, 1863. 

Dibre Elobim Hay, Neun Derusch-Vortrige. Nagy-Kanizsa, 
1865, 

We-Shafetu we-Hizzilu: das Mosaisch-Rabbinische Strafrecht 
und Strafrechtliehe Gerichtsverfahren, Bearbeitet naeh Anord- 
nung und Eintheilung der Gesetzbiicher der Neuzeit und Erlàu- 
tert mit Angabe der Quellen. Nagy-Kanizsa, 1870. 


Nagy- 


Ilis “ Mozene Zedek ” was never published; only 
three of its four parts were completed. The manu- 
script. is preserved in the library of the Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati. 


uprIoGRAPIDY : Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, xlviii. 
45: Jost, Neucre Gesch. der Juden, iii. 137, 182. 
D. 


FASTING AND FAST-DAYS (Bw = “ fast- 
ing"; wpa my = “affliction of soul”; later He- 
brew [Ezra ix. 5] and Talmudic, yn) : Fasting is 
usually defined as a withholding of all natural food 
from the body fora determined period voluntarily 
appointed for moral or religious ends. This insti- 
tution has found wide acceptance in all religious 
systems, although its forms and motives vary with 
different creeds and nationalities. 

The origin of fasting is disputed by various critics. 
Some (¢.g., Herbert Spencer) are of the opinion that 
it arose from the custom of providing refreshments 
for the dead; others (e.g., W. R. Smith) that it was 
merely a preparation for the eating of the sacrificial 
meal; others, again (e.g., Smend), attribute the cus- 
tom to a desire on the part of the worshipers to hum- 
hle themselves before their God, so as to arouse 
Mis sympathy; while still others think that “it 
originated in the desire of primitive man to bring 
on at will certain abnormal nervous conditions 
favorable £o those dreams which are supposed to 
give to the soul direct access to the objective 
realities of the spiritual world” (Tylor, cited in 
“Eneye, Brit.” s.v.). The Rabbis compared fasting 
to sacrifice, and considered the affliction of one’s 
body as the offering up of one's blood and fat upon 
the altar (Ber. 17a). Examples may be quoted from 
the Bible to corroborate these varying opinions. 

In olden times fasting was instituted as a sign of 
mourning (I Sam. xxxi. 18; II Sam. i. 12), or when 
danger threatened (II Sam. xii. 16; comp. I Kings 

xxi, 27), or when the seer was prepar- 

In Biblical ing himself for a divine revelation 
Times. (Ex. xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix. 9, 18; Dan. 
ix. 3: comp. B. M. 85a). That indi- 

vidual fasting was common among the early Jews is 
evident from the provision made (Num. xxx. 14) 
that a vow made by a woman “to afllict the soul” 
may under certain conditions be canceled by the 
husband. More frequent, however, were the occa- 
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sional fasts instituted for the whole community, es- 

pecially when the nation believed itself to be under 

divine displeasure (Judges xx. 26; I Sam. vii. 6, 

where it is conjoined with the pouring out of water 

before the Lord; Jer. xxxvi. 9; Neh. ix. 1), or when 

a great calamity befell the land (Joel i. 14, ii. 12), as 

when pestilence raged or when drought set in; and 

sometimes also when an important act was about to 
be carried out by the officials of the land (I Kings xyi. 

19; comp. I Sam. ‘xiv. 24). In Jonah iii. 6-7 it may 

be seen with what rigor an oflicial fast was observed, 

while in Isa. lviii. 5 is given a description of a fast- 
day among the Jews. For the attitude of the 

Prophets and of the Rabbis toward fasting see AB- 

STINENCE; ÁSCETICISM. 

Of regular fixed fast-days the Jewish calendar has 
comparatively few.  Besidesthe Day of Atonement, 
which is the only fast-day prescribed by the Mo- 
saic law (Lev. xvi. 29; see ATONEMENT, Day OF), 
there were established after the Captivity four reg- 
ular fast-days in commemoration of the various sad 
events that had befallen the nation during that 
period (Zech. viii. 19; comp. vii. 8-5). These were 
the fast of the fourth month (Tammuz), of the 
fifth month (Ab), of the seventh month (Tishri), 

and of the tenth month (Tebet). Ac- 

Listof cording to some rabbis of the Tal- 
Fast-Days. mud, these fasts were obligatory only 

when the nation was under oppression, 
but not when there was peace for Israel (R. H. 18b). 

In the Book of Esther an additional fast is recorded 

(ix. 81; comp. iv. 3, 16), which is commonly ob- 

served, in commemoration of the fast of Esther, on 

the thirteenth of Adar, although some used to fast 
three days—the first and second Mondays and the 

Thursday following Purim (Soferim xvii. 4, xxi. 2). 

Many other fasts, in memory of certain troubles 
that befell Israel, were added in the course of time, 
a full list of which is given at the end of Megillat 
Ta‘anit. These were not regarded as obligatory, and 
they found little acceptance among the people. 
The list, with a few changes as given in Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 590, 2, marked in parentheses, 
is as follows: 

1. First of Nisan: the sons of Aaron were destroyed in the 
Tabernacle. 

2. Tenth of Nisan: Miriam the prophetess died: the well that 
followed the Israelites in the wilderness disappeared. 

3. Twenty-sixth of Nisan: Joshua the son of Nun died. 

4, Tenth of Iyyar: Eli the high priest and his two sons died, 

and the Ark was captured by the Philistines. 

Twenty-ninth (twenty-eighth) of Iyyar: Samuel the prophet 

died. 

Twenty-third of Siwan: the Israelites ceased bringing the 

firstlings to Jerusalem in the days of Jeroboam. 

7. Twenty-fifth of Siwan: R. Simeon son of Gamaliel, R. Ish- 
mael son of Elisha, and R. Hanina the superior (*'se- 

' oan’) of the priests were executed. 

8. Twenty-seventh of Siwan: R. Hanina son of Teradion was 
burned while holding a scroll of the Torah. 

9. Seventeenth of Tammuz: thetablets were broken ; the reg- 
ular daily sacrifice ceased; Apostemus burned the Law, 
and introduced an idol into the holy place; the breaking 
into the city by the Romans (Ta'an. 28b). 

10. First of Ab: Aaron the high priest died. 

11. Ninth of Ab: it was decreed that Jews who went out of 
Egypt should not enter Palestine; the Temple was des- 
troyed for the first and the second time; Bether was 
conguered, and Jerusalem plowed over with a plow- 
share (ib. 29a). 

2. Eighteenth of Ab : the western light was extinguished in the 
time of Ahaz. 
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18. Seventh (seventeenth) of Elul: the spies died in a pesti- 


lence. 

14. Third of Tishri: Gedaliah and his associates were assassin- 
ated in Mizpah (II Kings xxv. 25). 

lo. Fifth of Tishri: twenty Israelites died, and Akiba was im- 
prisoned and afterward executed. 

16. Seventh of Tishri: it was decreed that the Israelites should 
die by sword and by famine on account of the affair of 
the golden calf (see Meg. Ta'an. ad loc., ed. princeps, 
Mantua, 1514). 

17. Sixth (seventh) of Marheshwan: Nebuchadnezzar blinded 
King Zedekiah after be had slaughtered the latter'schil- 
dren in his presence. 

18. Seventh (twenty-eighth) of Kislew: Jehoiakim burned the 
scroll that Baruch wrote at the dictation of Jeremiah. 

19. Eighth of Tebet: the Torah was translated into Greek in 
the time of Ptolemy ; there was darkness in the world for 
three days. 

20. Ninth of Tebet: incident not explained (death of Ezra, as 
mentioned in * Kol Bo”). 

21. Tenthof Tebet: the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
began (II Kings xxv. 1; Jer. lii. 4). 

22. Eighth (fifth) of Shebat: the righteous (elders) that were in 
the time of Joshua died. 

23. Twenty-third of Shebat: the Israelites gathered to war with 
the tribe of Benjamin (Judges xx.). 

24. Seventh of Adar: Moses died. 

25. Ninth of Adar: the controversy between the house of Sham- 
mai and that of Hillel. 

The Polish Jews are accustomed to fast on the 
twentieth of Siwan on account of the atrocities com- 


mitted on that day in 1648 by the Cossacks. Some 


pious Jews also fast every Monday and Thursday in 
commemoration of the destruction of the Temple, of 
the burning of the Torah, and of the desecration of 
God's name (comp. Luke xviii. 19). The first and 
second Mondays and the first Thursday of Iyyarand 
of Marheshwan, following the festivals of Passover 
and of Sukkot respectively, are recognized fasts in 
most Jewish communities, and were originally insti- 
tuted to atone for the sins that might have been com- 
mitted in the pursuit of pleasure during the holidays 
(Kid. 81a; Tos., s.v. “Sokobo”; Orah Hayyim, 492). 
The burial societies observe a fast-day precedin g their 
annual feast held in the evening. In some places it 
is observed on the fifteenth of Kislew ; in some on the 
seventh of Adar; while others have other days for 
its observance (see BURIAL SocrgTY). Itisalso cus- 
tomary to fast on the eve of New-Year's Day (Tan., 
Emor, s.v. * U-Lekahtem "), while many fast during 
all the ten penitential days (Orah Hayyim, 581, 
2, Isserles’ gloss). Some pious Jews fast every Fri- 
day, so as to partake of the Sabbath meal with a 
hearty appetite (čb. 249, 8). The anniversary of the 
death of one's father or mother (*Jahrzeit") and 
the day of one's marriage are also observed as fasts 
(Yoreh De'ah, 402, 11, Isserles' gloss; Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 61, 1, Isserles' gloss). The first-born fast on 
the eve of Passover in commemoration of the mira- 
cle which was performed in Egypt when all the 
Egyptian first-born were slain and those of tho Is- 
raelites were saved. 

Besides these fixed fast-days, the Synagogue fre- 
quently imposed a fast-day upon the community 
when great calamities threatened the people. This 
right of the Synagogue had its origin in the fasts 
described in the treatise Ta'anit as having been in- 
stituted in early times when rain was late in com- 
ing. If no rain fell on or before the seventeenth of 
Marhesh wan, the learned and pious men of the com- 
munity fasted three days—Monday, Thursday, and 
Monday. In the case of continued drought, three 


more fasts were proclaimed, and, lastly, seven fast. 
days on successive Mondays and Thursdays were 
instituted. These fasts were accompanied with 
many solemn ceremonies, such as the taking out of 
the Ark to the market-place, while the people cov. 
ered themselves with sackcloth and placed ashes on 
their foreheads, and impressive sermons were doliv- 
ered (Ta'an. 18a). Fast-days were subsequently 
instituted in case any misfortune befeil the people, 
as pestilence, famine, evil decrees by rulers, etc, (tb, 
193) Examples of the latter were the fasts insti- 
tuted by the Russian rabbis during the anti-J ewish 
riots early in the eighth decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Private fasts were frequent amon g the Jews from 
earliest times (Judith viii. 6; I Macc. iii. 47 "EN dí 
Macc. xiii. 12). One may take it upon himself to 

fast on certain days, either in memory 


Private of certain events in his own life, or 
Fasts. in expiation of his sins, or in time of 
trouble to arouse God's mercy (see 

Vows). The Rabbis, however, did not encourage 


such abstinence Indeed, they positively forbade 
it in the case of a scholar, who through his fasting 
would be disturbed in his study ; or of a teacher, who 


would thereby be prevented from doing his work 
faithfully; or of one pursued by robbers, who might 


become weak (Ta‘an. 11a). In no case should one 
boast of his fasts to others, and even though he is 
asked he should try to evade the question, except 
When he has fasted in expiation of his sins; in this 
case acknowledgment may lead others to expiation 
likewise (Orah Hayyim, 565, 6). 

The fast undertaken in consequence of an evil 
dream has peculiar significance in Jewish law. 
While in general no fast is permitted on Sabbaths 
or holidays, the Talmud permitted one to be under- 
taken even on these days, provided it be comple- 
mented later by another fast (Ber. 81b). "There are, 
however, various opinions among the later authori- 
ties regarding such a fast. Some think that it may 
be observed on a Sabbath only after an evil dream has 
occurred three times, while others are of the opinion 
that it is not possible to distinguish at present be- 
tween good and evil dreams, and that therefore one 
should not fast at all on the Sabbath. The custom 
is to fast if one dreams of the burning of a scroll 
of the Law, or the Day of Atonement during Ne ilah 
service, or the beams of his house falling, or his teeth 
dropping out. The custom of fasting on such oc- 
casions has, however, lapsed into desuetude, and, as 
in the cases cited above, is discouraged by the Rab- 
bis (Orah Hayyim, 288). 

All Jewish fasts begin at sunrise and end with 
the appearance of the first stars of the evening, ex- 
cept those of the Day of Atonement and the Ninth 
of Ab, which last “from even till even." There is 
no special ritual for the ordinary fast-days. The 
Law is taken out and the lesson from Exodusis read 
which treats of the thirteen qualities of mercy and 
of God's forgiveness at the supplication of the 
pious (Ex. xxxii. 11-14, xxxiv. 1-10). The same 
passages are read both at the morning and at the 
afternoon services, while at the latter the Haftarah 
is also read from Isa. lv. 6-1vi. 8. The Sephardim 
do not read the Haftarah on the afternoon of any 
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fast-day except the Ninth of Ab (see An, NINTH 
Day or). Inthe'Amidah the prayer beginning with 
«*Anenu? is inserted, and in the morning service 
special selihot are provided for the various fasts. 

'The giving of charity on a fast-day, especially the 
distribution of food necessary for the evening meal 
(Sanh, 35a, and Rashi «d ioc.), was much encouraged, 
in accordance with the rabbinic saying that “the re- 
ward of the fast-day is in the amount of charity dis- 
tributed ” (Ber. 6b). 

The only fixed fast-day that may be celebrated ona 
Sabbath is the Day of Atonement; all the others, if 
they fall on a Sabbath, are postponed until the fol- 
lowing day. Private or public occasional fasts can 
not be held on any of the holidays, or on a new 

moon, or on any of the minor festivals 

Relation (see FEsTIVALS), or during the month of 
to Sabbath. Nisan, or on the week-days of the fes- 

tivals. The Megillat Ta‘anit enumer- 
ates many days of the year upon which no fast may 
be held, but the later Rabbis declare that one is not 
bound by these laws, and that therefore fasts may be 
instituted on any day except those mentioned (R. H. 
19b) On a Sabbath it is forbidden to go without 
food until midday (Yer. Ta‘an. iii. 11), except 
when one is accustomed to eat late in the day and 


would injure himself by changing his custom (Orah 
Hayyim, 268, 1, 2). l era 


Except in regard tothe Day of Atonement and 
the Ninth of Ab, the command to fast applies only to 
food and drink; all other acts, such as washing the 
body or anointing, are permitted. It is forbidden, 
however, to indulge in any unnecessary pleasures 
on these days: one should meditate on the signifi- 
cance of the fast and examine his own sins (70. 568, 
12). Even those who are permitted to eat, as preg- 
nant or nursing women, should not have regular 
meals, but should take only as much food as is nec- 
essary, so that all may participate in the common 
sorrow (čb. 594, 5). 

The first nine days of Ab, and, with some, the 
period from the seventeenth of Tammuz to the tenth 
of Ab, are regarded as partial fasts, the eating of 
meat and the drinking of wine alone being forbidden. 

See AB, FIFTEENTH Day OF ; ATONEMENT, Day 
or; Purtm; Ta‘anrr; TamMcz, Fast OF; TEBET, 
Fast OF. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Ta'aniyyot, i.-v.: Shulhan 
"Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 562-580; Lampronti, Pahad Yiz- 
kak. Berlin, 1887 ; Hastings, Dict. Bible ; Hamburger, R. D. 
T.: Nowaek, Hebriiische Archäologie, Leipsic, 1894; Smend, 
Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, ib. 1803; W. R. 
Smith, Rel. of Sem. London, 1894; Monteflore, Hibbert Lec- 
tures. London, 1897; Oehler, Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments, Stuttgart, 1891; Dembitz, Jewish Services in Syna- 
gogue and Home, Philadelphia, 1898. 

E. C. J. H. G. 

Fasting, which had no place in the oldest ritual 
practises of Islam, dates from the Medinian period 

of Mohammed’s career. The idea of 

In Islam. fasting was not a spontaneous growth, 

but was adopted from the Jewish cus- 
lom. Consequently the terms “sam” and *siyam" 
had their original meanings altered to agree with 
the Hebrew * zaum." 

According to tradition, Mohammed at first intro- 
duced only one fast-day, similar to the Jewish Day 
of Atonement, and called it **Asnuna," which is 
identical with the Jud:o-Aramaic word “ 'asor" (10th 


of Tishri) Soon, however, he abandoned it (together 
with other customs borrowed from the Jewish rit- 
ual), and replaced it by an institution which he dis- 
tinctly stated was adopted from an older custom (" O 
true believers, a fast is ordained unto you as it was 
ordained unto those before you, that ye may fear"; 
Koran, sura ii. 179). Instead of distributing a num- 
ber of fast-days through the year, he appointed the 
month of Ramadan to form a continuous period of 
fasting, the fast to be kept from sunrise to sunset. 
To this he attached the following regulations, partly 
following, partly altering Jewish customs: Eating, 
drinking, and sexual intercourse were permitted 
during the night “until you can distinguish a white 
thread from a black thread in the dawn; then keep 
the fast until night; do not mix with the women, 
but retire to the places of worship” (b. v. 188). It 
is easily seen that most of these regulations are bor- 
rowed from the Day of Atonement in its rabbinic 
interpretation. "Tradition has preserved the follow- 
ing saying, attributed to Mohammed: “The breath 
of a fasting man is pleasanterto Allah than the odor 
of musk." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Was Hat Mohammed aus dem Ju- 


denthume Aufgenom men? Hirschfeld, New Researches into 
the Composition and Exegesis of the Koran. 
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FAT. Biblical Data: The renderings in the 
English versions of the Hebrew word “heleb,” an 
animal substance of an oily character deposited in 
adipose tissues. In Judges iii. 22 it is mentioned as 
covering the human intestines. It is held to indi- 
cate grossness and wickedness of disposition (Job 
xv. 27). A heart covered with fat is a sign of irre- 
sponsiveness and indifference (Ps. xvii. 10, cxix. 70). 
The fat of beasts is mentioned as rich food (Deut. 
xxxii. 14) Figuratively, fat connotes the choicest 
part of anything (of oil, Num. xviii. 12; of wine, 
ib. ; of wheat, Deut. xxxii. 14; Ps. lxxxi. 17 [A. V. 
16], cxlvii. 14). 

The fat in the thank-offerings belonged to YHWH 
(Lev. iii. 16; Ezek. xliv. 15; comp. Lev. iii; Ex. 
xxix.) Like blood, it was regarded as the seat of 
life (Lev. iii. 17; Smith, * Rel. of Sem." 2d ed., pp. 
370 et seg.). In the description of the sacrifice at 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex. xxix. 
18) the fat covering the inwards, the caul, and the 
two kidneys with the fat upon them are specified ; 
in Lev. iii. 8 “the fat that is upon the inwards” is 
added to these. 'The parts mentioned represent: 
the omentum (Josephus, “ Ant.” iii. 9, $2, éixZoue); 
the fat clinging to the intestines, t.e., net-like adhe- 
sions to the colon (but see Paul Haupt, “Johns 
Hopkins Circular,” 1894, No. 114, p. 115); the kid- 
neys, which, especially near the loins, are as a rule 
surrounded by fat; and the " yoteret” (see CAUL), 
a deposit of fat extending from the portal (“hazra ") 
vein of the liver along the hepatic-duodenal liga- 
ment to the duodenum. In Lev. iii. 9 the fatty tail 
of the sacrificial animal, if a sheep, is mentioned as 
being among the portions which are to be burned 
upon the altar. This part, as being the choicest, 
was offered to the guest of honor (Budde, in 
«7. D. P. V." 1895, p. 98; Geiger, “Urschrift,” 
p. 380; I Sam. ix. 24). Again, in Lev. vii. 23-25 
the fat of three sacrificial animals, the cow, the 
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‘Sheep, and the goat, is specifically prohibited as 
food, the punishment for infraction being “ karet ? 
(excision); but in the case of animals which have 
died a natural death or have been killed by wild 
beasts (*nebelah," "terefah "), the fat, while not 
allowed for food, might be used for any other 
domestic purpose. It is thus an open question 
whether, when slaughtered for private (non-sacri- 
ficial) use, the fat of the three animals enumerated 
was prohibited, and it is not plain whether the 
interdict applied to other animals. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: For the parts of 
the sacrificial animal which belonged to Yuwnu, and 
which had to be burned, the Talmud has in addition 


to mbn the term DIVAN, a word of disputed ety- 
mology ud “ ‘Erek Millin,” s.c.; ‘Aruk, s.v. 
SPN, 6, and 49, 2; Solomon Geiger, in “ Zion,” 1842, 
p. 6, from 9N; comp. Suk. 55b), probably from the 
Greek Lora, uypía (2.e., the choicest parts), of fre- 
quent occurrence (Suk. v. 7; Yoma vii. 5; Pes. v. 10; 
Zeb. 21b). 

The precise delimitations of the Levitical pro- 
hibition, violation of which entailed karet, were a 
matter of controversy even among earlier Mishnaic 
authorities (see Sifra, Lev. 8, the opinions of R. 
Ishmael and R. Akiba; comp. Hul. 49b, 50a, those of 
R. Jose ha-Galili and R. Akiba; Tosef., Hul. viii.) 
and also among the Amoraim (Hul. 98a, Samuel [see 
Rashi and RaN], and Hul. 55a, Abayah). The dis- 
tinction is made between “shumen” and “heleb” 
(see Ramban to Lev. iii.), the latter being separate 
from the meat and consisting of a thin, close- fitting 

skin-like layer that may be peeled off (Hul. 49a, 50a: 
see Wiener, “ Die Jüdischen Speise Gesetze,” p. 149), 
The use of “heleb” in connection with the fatty tail 
of the sheep caused confusion (Lev. iii. 9), the Kara- 
ites—probably following an old Sadducean interpro- 
tation (see Wiener, le. p. 147, note)—extending to 
the tail the prohibition against eating fat, but others 
(Rashi, Targ. Yer., forexample) explaining the word 
in this connection as “the best that is in the tail,” 
as does Rab Ashi (Hul. 117a; for the controversial 
points sce Hadasi, “Eshkol ha-Kofer,” Alphabet 
232; Ibn Ezra to Lev. iii. 9, vii. 23, and Nahmanides 
to the same passages; also Dashyazi, * Aderet Eli- 
yahu,” pp. 118 et seg. ; Ibn Ezra in “ Apirion,” ed. 
Neubauer, p. 24; * Lebush Malkut," p. 42: Aaron 
ben Elijah, “Dine Shehitah”; “Orient, Lit.” 1840, 
No. 80). Maimonides (“ Yad,” Ma’akalot Asurot, 
vii.) makes the point that “heleb” is used in con- 
junction with the tail not to include it among forbid- 
den food, but to assign it to the sacrificial class, and 
that the parts so designated are to be lifted up and 
burned (comp. Hul. 117; Ker. 4; Tosef., Hul. 92a, 
s.v. “Amar Abayi”; Mak. 18a; Men. 78a). 

In the Talmud the prohibition is not extended 
to the heleb of a fetus (Hul. vii. 1, 92b); on the 
principle that only such fatis forbidden as might law- 
fully have been offered up as a sacrifice, that cling- 
ing to the animal’s ribs may be eaten (Sifra, Zaw). 
From the language employed it may be inferred 
that the fat around the heart was regarded as not 
subject tothe prohibition. "The general principle is 
that fat which does not close up a hole or puncture 
beneath is unclean, but in the case of the lobe of 


fat around the heart the inability to close UD à pos- 
sible puncture beneath is attributed not to its beine 
unclean fat, but to its helmet-like shape (Hul. 49b. 
Wiener ,é¢. p. 150; “ Yad,” Shehitah, vi. 10; Semag, 
“ Asin, » p. 63). Five strings of fat, three on the 
right and two on the left, in die flanks or haunches, 
are not to be used (Haul. 98a). Three thin membranes 
or layers of fat, one each on the spleen, the bowels, 
and the kidneys, are also prohibited (20.). The rule 
that fat covered with flesh is permitted is qualitied 
by an exception in the case of fat that is uncovered 
when the animal is in motion (Tul. 93a; Rashi, s.v. 
NPID!D “pd; “Yad,” Ma'akalot Asurot, Vile yO): 

As in the case of other DIETARY LAWS the hy- 
gienic benefits of the enactment reg arding fat have 
been adduced to explain the prohibition and to de- 
fend its enforcement for all time. Ibn Ezra (sce 
commentary to Lev. vii. 24; Deut. xii. 15) rightly 
surmises that it was originally connected with the 
sacrificial ritual, and applied only to animals and 
parts destined and fit for the altar. Nevertheless, 
declaring that the “tradition of the fathers" is his 
support, Nie accepts the rabbinical decision according 
to which all domestic animals are now included, 
even though by reason of defects they were unfit 
for the altar (Bek. 15a), and even though at present 
sacrifices are not offered. Judah ha-Levi (* Cuzari,” 
ii. 11) also is of the opinion that the sacrificial use 
of the fat underlies the prohibition. Nahmanides’ 
criticism of this theory in his commentary on Levit- 
icus (vii. 25) is not convincing, and neither is Ibn 
Ezra's. Maimonides (“ Moreh,” iii. 48), on the one 
hand, looks upon this prohibition as a health-pro- 
teciive measure, but on the other (* Moreh,” iii, 41) 
agrees that it was effective in guarding the distinct 
character of the altar's portions. Nahmanides is 
another that ascribes to the observance certain sani- 
tary advantages, as also do Aaron ha-Levi (“Hi- 
nuk," & 47) and RaLDaG (commentary to Lev. vii.). 
Albo (* Ikkarim,” iii. 16), however, does not hesitate 
to suggest doubts as to the obligatory character, 
since the sacrifices have ceased, of the injunction 
not to cat the fat. 

The final decisions on the eating of fat are these: 
The fat of ox, sheep, and goat is prohibited; that of 
other animals is allowed; but that of the “ koi,” an 
unidentified hybrid (see Yoma 74), is forbidden. 
By “fat” is understood a thin, close-fitting layer or 
membrane that may be peeled off, but meat (lean) 
must. not cover it. The fatty tail is allowed, but 
the arteries (and muscles) on the inner side must 
be carefully removed. The fat on the loins and 
on the membrane above them is forbidden, as is 
that which is underneath the loins; and skill, at- 
tainable only through practise, is required to remove 
these forbidden portions. The fat upon the oma- 
sum, the caul, and the intestines is prohibited. 
Disregard of the prohibition entails excision, and so 
does violation of the provision not to eat the fat 
which is on the thick side of the spleen. What is 
on the other parts of the spleen should not be eaten, 
but the person that partakes of it is not liable to 
excision. Fat and meat must be neither salted 
nor rinsed together; the vessels for rinsing must be 
distinct, as must be also the knives for cutting 
meat and fat. Butchers must exercise care in re- 
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moving the forbidden parts, and if careless they 
must beadmonished. If, after admonition, as much 
as a grain of fat is found in the meat which the 
putcher professes to have prepared, he shall be de- 
posed ; and if the quantity overlooked is of the size 
of an olive, he shall be punished with stripesand be 
deposed (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 64). See 
DIETARY LAWS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on Leviticus; W. R. Smith, 
Rel. of Sem.; A. Wiener, Die Jüdischen Speise Gesetze, 


Breslau, 1895. 
E. G. H. 


FATALISM: The doctrine that every event is 
predestined and must inevitably take place. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, the question of fate—or rather, 
as he really means, of divine predestination—was one 
of the points in which the Pharisees differed both 
from the Sadducees and from the Essenes. The Phari- 
sees held that not all things are divinely predestined, 
but that some are dependent on the will of man; 
the Sadducees denied any interference of God in 
human affairs; while the Essenes ascribed every- 
thing to divine predestination (“B. J.” íi. 8, § 14; 
“Ant.” xiii. 5, $9). Thus the Pharisees left to man 
freedom of will in his spiritual life, but denied any 
independent initiative in his material life, which 
they considered entirely subject to predestination. 
This view is expressed in the Mishnah in the follow- 
ing terms by Hananiah ben Dosa: “Everything is 
foreseen, but freedom is given” (Abot iii. 15). The 
same idea is expressed in other words by R. Hanina: 
« All isin the hands of God, except the fear of God” 
(Ber. 38a). Another saying of his is: “A man does 
not hurt his finger in this world unless it has been 
decreed above” (Hul. 7b) Similarly it is said: 
“The plague may rage for seven ycars, and yet no 
man will die before the appointed hour” (Sanh. 29a; 
Yeb. 114b). “Forty days before the birth of a 
child,” says the Talmud, “a Bar Kor [heavenly 
voice] proclaims: ‘The daughter of A shall belong 
to B; the field of C to D; the house of EtoF'" 
(Sotah 1a). In another passage it is said that the 
angel who presides over pregnancy addresses God 
in the following terms: “Lord of the world! what 
shall come forth—a strong man or a weak one, a 
wise onc or an ignoramus, à rich man or a pauper?" 
(Niddah 16b). The most striking example of fatal- 
ism found in the Talmud is the legend concerning 
Eleazar ben Pedat. This amora, being in very 
straitened cireumstances, asked God in a dream how 
long he would suffer from his poverty, whereupon 
God answered him: *My son, wouldst thou have 
me overthrow the world?” (Ta‘anit 25a), meaning 
thereby that Eleazar's poverty could not be helped 
because it was his fate to be poor. 

Besides these fatalistie ideas, proceeding from an 
exaggerated conception of divine providence and 
predestination, another kind of fatal- 
ism was developed by some later doc- 
tors of the Talmud. This was the be- 
licf that every person had a particular 
star with which his fate was indissol- 
ubly bound. Rabba said: “Progeny, duration of 
life, and subsistence are dependent upon the constel- 
lations” (M. K. 28a). Strange as it may seem, the 
leading idea of this form of fatalism was nothing 
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else than the deep-rooted belief in free will in matters 
of religion and morality. Being embarrassed by the 
ever-recurring question, Why does a just God so 
often permit the wicked (who are responsible for 
their acts by reason of their freedom of choice) to lead. 
a happy life, while many righteous are miserable? 
some rabbis had recourse to the astrological " fatum ” 
which attempts to solve this problem. However, 
in order not to leave anything beyond the control 
of God they asserted that through prayer and de- 
votion man was able sometimes to bring about a 
change in his fate. For further information see 
ASTROLOGY; FREE WILL; PROVIDENCE. 
K. | I. Bn. 
FATE-BOOKS. See Lors, Books oF. 
FATHER: The word 3N denotes primarily 
the begetter or genitor of an individual. In a 
looser sense it is used to designate the grand- 
father or remoter progenitor in general; also the head 
of the household, family, or clan; or the origina- 
tor or patron of a class, profession, or art; or the 
benefactor or protector. Hence arises the employ- 
ment of this term asa title of respect and honor. 
When used of God it generally refers to the cove- 
nant relation between Him and Israel (compare 
Murray's “Eng. Dict." s.v.). Moses is called “the 
father of wisdom” and “the father of the Prophets” 
(Lev. R. i) Rabbi Hoshaya is called “the father 
of the Mishnah” (Yer. Yeb. 4d). The one next in 
authority to the Nasr in the court of justice was 


called “father of the bet din" (Hag. xvi. 6; com- 


pare Rapoport, *'Erek Millin," p. 2); and in the 
Middle Ages the head of the academy was called 
" father of the yeshibah (see Schechter, " Saadyana,” 
p. 82; Büchler, “Das Synedrion in Jerusalem,” p. 
173, and Index, s.v. * Ab-Bet-Din”). In the plural 
the word is used in the sense of famous men, celeb- 
rities in Israel’s history, especially of the three pa- 
triarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xliv., heading). In Mishnah ‘Eduyot, Shammai and 
Hillel are called “the fathers of the world,” a title 
which was also accorded to Akibaand Ishmael (Yer. 
R. H. 56d). 

The father was supreme over his children. His 
power of life and death is attested by the proposed 
sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii.), the case of Jephthah's 
daughter (Judges xi.), and the practise of sacrificing 
children to Molech (Lev. xviii. 91, xx. 2-5; II Kings 
xxiii. 10; Jer. xxxii. 85). A later limitation of that 
right is the requirement in the case of a stubborn 
and rebellious son, a glutton, or a drunkard, to 
bring the matter before the elders, It was only by 
their decision that the son was stoned to death by 
his fellow citizens (Deut. xxi. 18-21). The father 
could dispose of his daughter in marriage (Gen. 
xxix.) and arrange his son's marriage (Gen. xxiv.), 
or sell his children as slaves (Ex. xxi. 7; Neh. v. 5), 
a law which was modified by the Rabbis so as to make 
it almost ineffective (see SLAVES AND SLAVERY). 
He had the right to chastise his children (Deut. vill. 
5, xxi. 18; Prov. xiii, 24), and could insist on the 
utmost respect and obedience from them (Ex. xx. 
19; Lev. xix. 8; Deut. v. 16; Prov. i. 8; vi. 26; 
xxiii 23: xxvii. 24; xxx. 11, 17; compare Ezek. 
Smiting or cursing him was. 
punished by death (Bx. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9). 
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Deut. xxvii. 16 invokes a curse on any one who is 
‘disrespectful to his father. 

The vow made by an unmarried daughter (Num. 
XXX. 6) could be disallowed by her father. He was 
not allowed to sell her in slavery to a foreigner (Ex. 
xxi. S. To this the Halakah adds the further re- 
striction that the buyer must not be related to 
her in any of the degrees in which intermarriage 
is forbidden (Maimonides, “ Yad,” ‘Abadim, iv. 4). 

The father’s right to punish his children was re- 
stricted by rabbinical authorities to minor children. 
For the beating of a grown-up son he is liable to be 
put under the ban (M. K. 17a). Even minor children 
must not be chastised in à manner or degree so as 
to deaden their self-respect (“ Yad,” Mamrim, vi. 8). 
The father may not exact obedience from his chil- 
dren if he thereby requires them to do anything 
which is against the law (B. M. ii. 10). 

It is the duty of the father to support his children 
after they have been weaned by the mother—accord- 
ing to the decision of the Synod of 
Usha (2d century) at least up to the 
third year; but according to a later 
ruling, up to the sixth year, even if they have 
property. From that age on the father can be held 
to support them only in the same manner as he 
could be held to contribute to charity (Ket. 49b, 
65b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 71; ib. Yoreh 
De‘ah, 250). The father is also obliged to circum- 
cise and redeem his son, to give him an education, 
to teach him a trade (according to some, even the 
art of swimming), to secure him a wife, etc. (Tosef., 
Kid. i. 11; Mek. to Ex. xiii. 11; Kid. 29a, b; Yoreh 
De‘ah, 245, 260, 305). See ABBA In THEOLOGY: 
ADOPTION; CHILD; DAUGHTER IN JEWwISH Law; 
Epucation; FAMILY AND Famity Lire; Mar- 
RIAGE; MOTHER; Parents; Vows. 
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FATTORI (Sindachi, Gonfalonieri, Fattori 
del Ghetto, DWY): The executive body of the 
Roman community, consisting of three persons 
elected for one, later for one-half, year, by the repre 
sentatives of the community. They called the meet. 
ings of the community ; their consent was necessary 
in cases of excommunication; they controlled the 
treasurer, who could make no payments except on 
theirorder. They were aided by a committee chosen 
by the community; thev reported to the commu- 
nity every three months, and rendered an account 
at the end of their'term of office. The community 
was represented by them at the Vatican, which held 
them personally responsible. Thus they were im- 
prisoned when a Jew escaped punishment by flight. 
At least one fattore, in addition to the rabbi, was re- 
quired to take part in the carnival homage to a sen- 
ator, and to be present during the Sabbath sermons 
for converts. Any attempt to shun this burdensome 
and costly office was punished by a fine and sub- 
sequently refusal to fill it was strictly forbidden. 
The office probably existed as early as the twelfth 
century, although its functions can not be traced 
definitely beyond the fifteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 263, 345 ; ii. 128, 311, 319-328, 393; Berliner, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom, ii. 32,72; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 509, 513; Rodoca- 
nachi, Le Saint Siège et les Juifs, pp. 78 et seq.; Samuel Ka- 
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lai, ONYDU DDED mt’, p. 40a, No. 54; compare Güdemann 

Gesch. des Erzichungswesens und der Kultur der J uden in 

Ttalien, p. 308. 

G. H. V. 

FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, SIR GEORGE, 
BART.: Lord mayor of London (1896-97); second 
son of Sir Benjamin Samuel Phillips; born in 1840. 
George Phillips, who derived the name of Faudel 
from his uncle, was educated at University Colleve 
School, completing his studies in Berlin and Paris. 
He then entered his father’s business. In 1867 he 


married Helen, daughter of Joseph Moses Levy, 
the proprietor of the “Daily Telegraph," and 
sister of Sir Edward Lawson, its present chief pro- 
prietor. His sister Sarah is the Lady Pirbright. He 
was appointed sheriff of London and Middlesex 


-— 
B 
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(1884-85); succeeded 
his father as alderman 
of the ward of Farring- 
don Within (1888); 
and became a gover- 
nor of the Honorable 
Irish Society (1894). 
The following year he 
was created high sher- 
iff of the county of Lon- 
don, and in 1896 he be- 
came lord mayor of the 
city of London. 

As chief magistrate 
of the city, Faudel- 
Phillips received 
Queen Victoria at Tem- 
ple Bar on the occasion 
of the Jubilee thanks- 
giving service which 
was held at St. Paul’s Cathedral and subsequently 
at the Mansion House. His year of office was one 
of remarkable philanthropy. He raised funds 
which amounted, in the aggregate, to £1,000,000 for 
the relief of the famine in India and for other char- 
itable objects. He was the recipient of numerous 
honors at the close of his term of office, when he 
was created a baronet, and, in recognition of his 
services to India, received the Grand Cross of the In- 
dian Empire. He also reccived numerous foreign 
decorations. He holds many municipal and charita- 
ble offices in connection with the city of London. 

Sir George Faudel-Phillips has served the Jewish 
community as president of the Jews’ Orphan Asy- 
lum and of the Society for the Relief of the Jewish 
Blind. 'The former institution celebrated its cen- 
tenary during his mayoralty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Young Israel, 1897 ; Who's Who, 1902. 
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FAULT (miywh): Harmful neglect of duty. 
The “culpa” of Roman law is treated to some 
extent under the heads of AccrpENT and Bar- 
MENTS, the former dealing with torts arising from 
lack of care, the latter with the loss of goods or 
animals through the lack of care or the dishonesty 
(“dolus ”) of the keeper. 

Another important branch of fault or culpa arises 
where men entrusted with material to work up, or 
with implements to repair, do their task badly, or 
disregard the instructions of the owner, or injure the 
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poer 
things entrusted to them. The principles governing 
this branch are hriefly Jaid down in the Mishnah (B. 
K. ix. 8, 4): “If one has given [anything] to me- 
chanies to repair, and they have ruined [it], they 
must make compensation, If a wagon, a chest, a 

platform, has been given to a carpen- 


Fault in ter to repair, and he has ruined it, he is 
Work- held responsible. And the mason who 
manship. has undertaken to take down a wall, 


and in doing so breaks the stones, or 
docs damage, is likewise responsible. [If] he was 
tearing down on one side, and it fell on another side, 
he is free. from liability; but if [it fell] from his 
stroke, he is liable, When one gives wool to a dyer 
and the kettle burns it, the dyer must pay the price 
of the wool. If he dyes it [so that it looks] ugly, 
then if the improvement is greater than the outlay, 
[the owner] pays the amount expended ; if the outlay 
is greater than the improvement, he gives the work- 
man the value of the improvement. [If he gives him 
wool] to dye black, and he dyes it red, or red and he 
dyes it black, R. Meir says he [the dyer] gives him 
the price of the wool, [keeping the dyed wool]. R. 
Judah [whose opinion prevails] says: If the im- 
provement is greater than the outlay, he [the owner] 
pavs him [the dyer] the outlay; if the outlay is 
greater than the improvement, he gives the worth 
of the latter." 

The Gemara ad locum (B. K. 98b-102a), comment- 
ing on these two sections, discusses mainly the 
question whether the workman, by making a change 
in the object on which he is working, acquires title 
thereto, and how this would affect the measure of 
his liability; but the Halakah is against the view 
of a change of title. 

Maimonides, in * Yad," Sekirut, x. 4. and Hobel 
wMazzik, vi. 11, states the law almost in the words 
of the Mishnah; adding to it for greater clearness à 
few words from the Talmud: * Whether the owner 
has given to the mechanic the wagon, etc., to put a 
nail in [that is, to make a slight repair], or has given 
him the timber to make the wagon, etc, the me- 
chanic, if he breaks the wagon, etc., must pay the 
value of the wagon [of course deducting his wages 
and outlays].” To the case of the dyer, Maimonides 
adds: “Or if he gives timber toa mechanic to make 
a chair, and he makes a bad one, or makes a bench, 
he must pay for a good chair. And as the workman 
does not acquire the ownership by change in the 
material, the employer can not say, ‘Let him pay 
me for my timber or my wool’; nor can the me- 
chanie clear himself by offering to pay the price of 
the material.” 

A baraita in the discussions on B. K. ix. 8 (99b) 
takes up the workman’s liability for lack of skill: 
“Tf one gives wheat out to grind, and [the miller] 
does not bolt it, but turns it into coarse meal and 


bran: flour to a baker, and he makes it into flat 
loaves; a beast to the slaughterer, and 

Fault by he makes a carcass of it [kills it in 
Lack an unlawful way], the workman is 

of Skill. liable, because he is à taker of hire." 


Maimonides quotes this (čb. X. 5), 
and, following the reasoning of the Talmud, adds: 
“ Hence, if the slaughterer was an expert and slaugh- 
tered without reward, he is free from liability; but 
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if not an expert, though he did it for nothing, he is 
liable. Thus, if I show a coin to a banker who is 
well posted, and he tells me it is good, whereas it 
is bad, but charges me nothing, he is not liable for 
the loss. But if he is not posted he is liable, though 
he acted for nothing; for I ought to be able to rely 
on a banker's opinion. And so in like matters." 
There is in modern law a similar rule, that à quack 
is liable for mistakes in medical treatment, where 
a regular physician would not be liable. 

In referring to the mason who does harm while 
taking down a wall (* Yad,” Hobel, vi. 11), Mai- 
monides couples with him the smith who starts & 
fire by sparks from his hammer; for a human being, 
he says, is always “ forewarned,? whether he acts 
wilfully or unwittingly, asleep or awake (see AC- 
CIDENT). 

Another rule connected with fault on the part of 
workmen entrusted with material or goods is thus 
stated in the Mishnah (B. M. vi. 6): " All mechanics 
are keepers for hire [and liable for loss or damage 
as such]; butall of them, when they say, ‘ Take thy 
goods and give me my money,’ become gratuitous 
keepers. When [the owner] says, ‘ Keep this for me 
[to-day] and I will keep for you to-morrow,’ he is a 
hired keeper. [If the owner says], ‘Keep for me,’ 
and he answers, ‘It lies with me,’ [he becomes] a 
gratuitous keeper.” R. Huna, in the Talmud on 
this section, adds: “If he says, ‘It lies before thee,’ 
the mechanic is no longer evena gratuitous keeper " 
(B.M.81b) And Maimonides (* Yad," Sekirut, ch. 
x.) gives these propositions as the Halakah. 

The following case, however, of acting outside 
the line of strict law may be mentioned in this 
connection, though it is not noted by the codiflers: 
It happened to Rabba bar bar Hanah (others read 
“bar Rab Hunah”) that the porters broke a cask 
of wine belonging tohim. Thenhe took away their 
clothes in compensation. They went to Rab and 
complained. . Whereupon he said, * Rabba, return 
them their clothes." The latter asked, “Is this the 
law?” Rab said, “Yes; as it is said, ‘That thou 
mayest walk in the way of the good ones’ (Prov. ii. 
90)" He returned their clothes. Then the porters 
said to Rab, ^ We are poor and labor the whole day, 
and now we are hungry and have nothing.” Rab 
then said to Rabba, “Go and pay them their wages.” 
Rabba asked again, “Is this the law?” Rab re- 
plied, “ Yes; as it is said, ‘And keep the paths of 
the righteous’” (B. M. 832). 

As toa pawning of the finished commodity, aud 
the pawnee's liability for a loss, see PLEDGES. 

S. S. L. N. D. 

FAYER, LADISLAUS: Hungarian jurist; 
born at Kecskemé in 1842. In 1870 he received the 
degree of doctor of law, three years later becoming 
privat-docent at the University of Budapest. In 
1886 be became professor of criminal law, which 
position he still occupies. He founded the uni- 
versity seminary for penal law. He wrote: "Bün- 
vidi Eljárásunk Reformjahoz " (1884); *Bünvádi 
Eljárás a Torveny Székek Elott" (1885), “A Ma- 
gyar Bünvádi Eljárás mai Ervényében” (1897); 
“Bintigyi Esetek Seminariumi Használatra ” (1891); 
“Tanulmányok a Büntetójog esa Bünvádi Eljárás 
Korébol? (1894). He edited the “Magyar Themis” 
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(1970-80) and the “Jogtudományi Kozlóny ” (since 
1880). Fayer is secretary of the Society of Hun- 
garian Jurists, and a corresponding member (elected 
1894) of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. He 
has published several scientific works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Tara, iv. 


S. L. V. 
FAYYUM. See Eeypr. 
FAYYUMI, AL-. SeeSAADIA BEN JOSEPH GAON. 


FAYYUMI, NATHANAEL AL-: Talmudic 
scholarand philosopher; flourished in Yemen about 
the middle of the twelfth century. He wrote a phil- 
osophical work in Judieo-Arabic, called * Bustan al- 
‘Ukul,” which he divided into seven parts: (1) the 
unity of God, (2) man as a microcosm, (3) the ne- 
cessity of obedience to God, (4) repentance, (5) trust 
in God, (6) excellencies of the Messiah, (7) the future 
life. The author quotes Saadia, Bahya ben Joseph, 
Solomon ha-Katon, and Judah ha-Levi, speaking of 
the last two as men of his time. R. Gottheil sup- 
poses that this Nathanael was the father of R. Jacob 
b. Nathanael al-Fayyumi, who corresponded with 
Maimonides about a certain pseudo-Messiah, and to 
whom Maimonides addressed the * Iggeret Teman ”; 
but Steinschneider declares this identification doubt- 
ful. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Gottheil, in Steinschneider Festschrift, 
pp. 1H et seq.; Steinschneider, in J. Q. R. x. 922; idem, Ara- 
bische Literatur der Juden, 8 147. 

M. SEL. 


FEAR OF GOD (^ nw, ody ni): The He- 
brew equivalent of “religion.” It is the mainspring 
of religion, morality, and wisdom, and is productive 
of material prosperity and well-being. Who fears 
God will refrain from doing the things that would 
be displeasing to Him, the things that would make 
himself unworthy of God’sregard. Fear of God does 
not make men shrink from Him as one would from 
a tyrant or a wild beast; it draws them nearer to 
Him and fills them with reverential awe. That fear 
which is merely self-regarding is unworthy of a 
child of God. The difference between fear of God 
and fear of man is contrasted in Isa. viii. 12-13: 
“Call ye not conspiracy all that this people calls 
conspiracy, and that which they fear, fear not ye, 
neither count it worthy of dread. Yiwu Sabaoth, 
Him count ye holy; let Him be your fear; let Him 
be your dread ” (Hebr.). 

Fear of God is identical with love and service. 
“And now, Israel, what doth Yuwmn thy God re- 
quire of thee but to fear Yuwn thy God, to walk 
in all His ways, and to love Him, and to serve 
Yuwn thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul?” (Deut. x. 19). “Thou shalt fear Yirwir thy 
God and Him shalt thou serve” (Deut. vi. 18, Hebr.) 
in acts of public devotion, the spontaneous outcome 
of sincere reverence (Ex. xxiii. 25; Deut. x. 12, xi. 
18, xiii. 4; comp. Job xv. 4). 

Fear of God implies hatred of evil and wrong, 
and makes for righteousness and peace. “Thou 
shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling-block 
before the blind, but shalt fear thy God” (Lev. 
xix. 14), 

When Abimelech upbraids Abraham for having 
told him that Sarah was his (Abraham’s) sister, 
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Abraham excuses himself by saying: “I thought, 
surely the fear of God is not in this place: and they 
will slay me for my wife’s sake” (Gen. xx. 11; 
comp. xlii. 18). Of Job it is said that he was “ per- 
fect and upright, and one that feared God, and es- 
chewed evil” (Job i. 1; comp. Ex. i. 17; Prov. iii, 
1, vili. 18). “The fear of the Lord driveth away 
sins " (Ecclus. [Sirach] i. 21). 

There exists an intimate relation between fear of 
God and wisdom. "The wise man knows how to 
value, while the fool despises, the fear of God. Ec- 
clesiastes asserts that the fear of God is the whole 
duty of man (xii. 18). “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10; Ecclus. [Sirach] 
i. 18) Trust in God overcomes all fear and js à 
protection in time of danger. “Fear not, Abram: 
I am thy shield” (Gen. xv. 2). “Except the God of 
my father Abram, He whom Isaac feared, had been 
with me, surely now hadst thou sent me away 
empty” (Gen. xxxi. 49). “I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me” (Ps, xxiii. 4; comp. exii. 7), 

The fear of God is practical wisdom, productive 
of blessings in life and death. Thus long life ig 
promised to him who fears Yirwit and keeps His 
laws and statutes (Deut. vi. 2; Yoma ix.; Ps. 
cxxviii. 1-2; Ecclus. [Sirach] i. 11 e£ seg. ; Prov. xiv. 
91). Blessings come not only to him who fears God, 
but also to his posterity (Jer. xxxii. 89). Gratitude 
for help and deliverance from danger leads naturally 
to fear of God (Ex. xiv. 81; I Sam. xii. 94), 

Fear of God may also be dread of God's punish- 
ment in consequence of sin and shame. Thus Adam 
was afraid to meet God because he was naked (Gen. 
iii. 10). Job feels “the terrors of God”; and of the 
wicked it is said: “Terrors take hold on him as 
waters” (Job vi. 4, xxvii. 20). At times fear is in- 
flicted by God as punishment for man's disobedi- 
ence (Deut. xxviii. 66; comp. Lev. xxvi. 17). 

In the Talmud the conception of the fear of God 
(“mora shamayim ”) is similar to that in Scripture, 
ANTIGONUS OF Soko used to say: “Be not like 
slaves that serve their master to receive a reward; 
be like those that serve their master without regard 
to reward, and let the fear of Heaven be upon you” 
(Aboti.8) “Everything is in the hand of Heaven, 
except the fear of Heaven” (Meg. 25a; Ber. 83b). 
" He who has the Torah without the fear of God is 
like a treasurer who has the keys to the inner treas- 
ure, but not to the outer; how then can he reach 
the inner?" (Shab. 81b). “He who fears God may 
be likened to the wise artisan who keeps his tools 
always ready for work” (Ab. R. N. xii.) 

E. C. A. G. 

FEAR OF MAN (74n5, MON, nw, NWD): 
hespect of parents is especially enjoined by both 
Scripture and Talmud (Ex. xx. 19; Deut. v. 16). 
The Talmud makes reverence for parents equal 
in importance to reverence for God (Kid. 30b), 
for parents are God's representatives on earth 
(Kid. 931a). There were special reasons for the 
cultivation of reverence for parents in ancient Is- 
rael. The machinery for the maintenance of pub- 
lic order and for the administration of civil and 
criminal justice was extremely simple. The fam- 
ily was the basis of the national polity, and parents 
were virtually magistrates. Resolute assertion of 
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the authority of the parent was necessary to the 
security of the state. “Ye shall fear every man his 
mother and his father? (Lev. xix. 3). He who 
smote or cursed his parent was put to death by judi- 
cial authority (Ex. xxi. 15-17; comp. Prov. xx. 20). 
Death was also meted out to the stubborn, rebel- 
lious, or gluttonous son who would not obey the 
voice of his father or mother, even though they had 
chastened him (Deut. xxi. 18-21). 

Respect is also enjoined for the aged, for the 
learned, and for constituted authorities. “ Honor the 
face of the old man” (Lev. xix. 82). “The fear of 
thy teacher is as the fear of Heaven” (Abotiv. 17b). 
“Thou shalt not revile the judges nor curse a ruler 
of thy people” (Ex. xxii. 98, Hebr.). "Pray for the 
peace of the kingdom, since but for the fear thereof 
we had swallowed up each his neighbor alive" 
(Abot iii. 2; comp. Jer. xxix. 7), “As the big fish 
swallow the little ones, so it would be among men 
were it not for the fear of government” (' Ab. Zarah 
iv.; comp. Zeb. xix.). 

Fear is looked upon as unmanly, and is rebuked 
in Scripture. "Thus the faint-hearted of an army 
were allowed to return home lest their presence 
should have a demoralizing effect upon the other 
soldiers (Deut. xx. 8; comp. Josh. ii. 11). “I will 
mock when your fear cometh” (Prov. i. 26). “And 
it shall come to pass, that he who fleeth from the 
noise of the fear shall fall into the pit” (Isa. xxiv. 
18). Fear is unmanly because it shows lack of con- 
fidence in God (see CouRAGE). Thus the judges are 
admonished: * Ye shall not respect persons in judg- 


ment; .. . ye shall not be afraid of the face of 
man, for the judgment is God's? (Deut. i. 17; comp. 
xvi. 19). 


Fear is a natural consequence of an accusing 
conscience. Thus Cain fears man because he is an 
outlaw and God's curse rests upon him (Gen. iv. 12). 
“The wicked flee when no man pursueth " (Prov. 
xxviii. 1). “The fear of the wicked, it shall come 
upon him” (zb. x. 24; comp. Job xxxix. 22). 


E. C. A. G. 
FEASTS. See FESTIVALS. 


FEDER, TOBIAS GUTMANN: Polish poet 
and grammarian; born at Przedborz about 1760; 
died at Tarnopol, Galicia, 1817. He followed in 
turn the professions of preacher, proof-reader, can- 
tor, and teacher (1780). 

Feder was an ardent admirer of Elijah Wilna, and, 
like him, a bitter opponent of Hasidism and mysti- 
cism. Asa grammarian he was looked upon by J. 
S. Bick as the successor of Ben Ze’eb (“Kerem 
Hemed,” i. 96). As a writer of polemics his satire 
was keen and biting; his humor was original; and his 
imitation of the language of the Zohar was excellent. 

Feder wrote the following works: “ Bayit Ne’e- 
man,” an ethical treatise on truth, Berlin, 1794 
(Fürst, ^ Bibl. Jud.” i. 349, mentions also a Hebrew 
grammar by Feder bearing this title, but he seems 
to be incorrect in this); “Kol Nehi," elegy on the 

death of Elijah Wilna, Warsaw, 1798; 
His Works. “Lahat ha-Hereb,” attack on modern 
Biblical criticism directed against A. 
Wolfsohn and J. Satanov, Byelostok, 1804; “Me- 
basser Tob,” introduction to Hebrew grammar, with 


a criticism of the Masorah commentary “ Menorat 
Shelomoh,” by Rabbi Phoebus of Dubrovno, Mohi- 
lev, 1804; “ Kol Simhah we-Sason,” a song of triumph 
written for the Jewish community of Berdychev 
on the defeat of the French in Russia, Berdychev, 
18i4; “Hazlahat Alexander,” an ode to Alexander 
I. of Russia, after the departure of the French from 
Russian territory, čb. 1814; “Kol Mehazezim,” a 
satire against M. Levin (Satanov), who translated 
the Book of Proverbs into Judso-German, čb. 1816; 
2d ed., with introduction and biography by A. M. 
Mohr, Lemberg, 1858; “Zemir 'Árizim," a satirical 
polemic against the Hasidim and their miracle-work- 
ing rabbis; “Shem u-She’erit,” literary epistles and 
poems, edited by Abraham Gottlober, Lemberg, 
1877; “Zohar Hadash le-Purim,” humorous parody 
for Purim in the language of the Zohar, in “Ozar 
ha-Sifrut," iij. 1-15. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Gottlober, introduction to Shem u-She' erit ; 
Mohr, introduction to Kol Mehazezim, Lemberg, 1853: Gratz, 


Gesch. xi. 548, note ii., 2; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 277, 278, 949; 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 81-82. 
A. R. 


H. R. 

FEDERATION OF AMERICAN ZION- 
ISTS: Zionist association organized in 1897 under 
the name of “Federation of Zionist Societies of 
Greater New York and Vicinity.” It gradually ex- 
panded by absorbing societies outside New York, 
and on July 4, 1898, a convention was held in New 
York, the result of which was the founding of a 
national organization under the name of “ Federa- 
tion of American Zionists,” incorporated by the New 
York state legislature (1902, ch. 102). The number 
of societies originally enrolled in the federation was 
twenty-four, comprising, approximately, a member- 
ship of 1,000. At the convention held in Boston, 
May, 1901, the secretary’s report showed 152 en- 
rolled societies, with a membership of 8,000. 

The federation, from its New York headquarters, 
publishes a monthly magazine under the name of 
“The Maccabean,” founded Oct., 1902. It has pub- 
lished also the following pamphlets: Richard Gott- 
heil, “The Aims of Zionism”; Herbert Bentwich, 
“The Progress of Zionism”; Rebecca Altman, 
“George Eliot as a Zionist”; Emma Lazarus, “ An 
Epistle to the Hebrews”; A. Tannenbaum, * Juda- 
ism and Zionism.” Prof. Richard Gottheil has held 
the office of president since the organization of the 
federation, and the successive secretaries have been 
Stephen S. Wise, Isidore D. Morrison, and Jacob de 
Haas. It has a subfederation for the Western States 
under the name of Knights of Zion, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. | 

A. IL D. M. 


FEE: A payment for service done or to be done, 
usually for professional or special services, the 
amount being usually fixed by law or custom. The 
duties discharged by the Levites in connection with 
the service of the Tabernacle and, afterward, of the 
Temple were compensated by the tithes of Israel. 
The priests in their turn received a tithe of the income 
of the Levites, as well as a number of gratuities 
known under the name of “the twenty-four gifts of 
the priesthood ” (Tosef., Hallah, ii. ; * Aruch Comple- 
tum," s.v. qwy). Samuel took naught of any man’s 
hand (I Sam. xii. 4). Elisha refused to accept any- 
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thing from Naaman, the Syrian captain, for curing 
his leprosy, and cursed Gehazi for taking a gift 
(II Kings v. 16-27). Yet Elisha did not object to the 
furnished chamber prepared by the Shunammite; 
from which the Talmud deduces that one may ac- 
cepta gratuity, although the prophet Samuel taught 
otherwise by carrying his household with him 
whenever he traveled (Ber. 10b) so as not to be de- 
pendent on others. 

The learned professions were not strictly defined 
in Talmudic times, and the Rabbis treated the laws 
pertaining to them under the laws of master and 
servant. Whilealearned man need not reject a favor 
or benefit, he must not demand payment for teaching 
the Law. Moses said: “Behold I have taught you 
statutes and judgments even as the Lord my God 
commanded me” (Deut. iv. 5). All must follow the 
example of God and of Moses and 
teach without reward. However, a 
primary-school teacher may charge 
for taking care of children, or for instruction in 
the accents and the division of verses (B. B. 37a). 
Maimonides allows the customary price for teaching 
the Scriptures, but not for the common law (* Yad,” 
Talmud Torah, i. 7; compare Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 246). Nevertheless, the student must hire 
a teacher, even if he can not obtain free tuition, as 
the Proverbs say: “Buy the truth and sell it not” 
(xxiii. 33). R. Zadok said: “Make not the Law thy 
hoe . . . for whoever derives a benefit of the Law 
loses his life in the world to come” (Abot iv.) R. 
Tarphon, accused of theft and in danger of being 
thrown into the river, saved himself by revealing 
his identity ; an act which he regretted all his life as 
an unworthy use of the respect paid to him only as 
a scholar. Jonathan b. Amram, a disciple of Rabbi 
Judah, would not make himself known in order to 
share in Judah’s distribution of food to scholars at 
a time of famine, but begged to be fed like a dog or 
a crow (B. B. 8a). In Temple times teachers were ap- 
pointed to instruct the priests in the details of the 
service, and they received a stipulated sum from the 


Teachers. 


- Temple treasury (Ket. 106a). 


The physician, although frequently looked upon 
as a communal official (see HEALra Laws), seems 
not to have received any fixed salary, 
but to have maintained himself by 
casual fees. The fee incidental to an 
ilness caused by an assault was col- 
lected from the assailant, who was also obliged to 
make a further payment in compensation (see DAM- 
AGE; Tort). The fee in this case, as in the case of 
hired service, if not determined previously, wasregu- 
lated by legal custom (see HIRING AND LETTING). 

Attorneys at law were unknown to Jewish juris- 
prudence, and those who assumed their functions 
were regarded with suspicion by the Rabbis (sec 
Abot i. 8; comp. Shab. 139a). The attorney who 
was authorized to represent his principal for the 
purpose of receiving property from a bailee or trustee 
was regarded as an agent, and the principal was 
obliged to pay all his expenses (B. K. 70a). "There 
was no provision for his fee, which was probably 
regulated by the general customs of hiring and let- 
ting (see ATTORNEY; MASTER AND SERVANT). 

The scribes of the court of justice or of the Tem- 


Phy- 
sicians. 
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ple received an annual salary (Ket. 106a; comp, 
Shab. 56a). There were, however, private notaries 
who drew up deeds of sale, bills of marriage or 
divorce, promissory notes, and other 
legal documents. They received a 
special fee for each service rendered, 
The general principle was that the party to whose 
advantage the transaction was presumably made 
should pay the scribe's fee. Thus the borrower 
paid the fee for the preparation of & promissory 
note, the buyer for the deed of sale, the hirer or 
tenant for the lease, and the bridegroom for the 
engagement or marriage contract. The fec for doc- 
uments prepared in connection with the litigation of 
à case that came up in court was divided equally 
between the litigants (D. D. 107b; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Malweh, xxiv. 2). 

The judge was forbidden to take any fee for ren- 
dering judgment; the decisions of à judge who ac- 
cepted a payment should be considered void (Bek. 


Notaries. 


292). The rendering of judgment was regarded by 
the Rabbis as teaching the Law, for 
Judges. which no payment might be accepted. 


But a judge was permitted to demand 
payment for loss of time, which payment was shared 
equally by plaintiff and defendant. Thus Karna, à 
justice of Babylonia, accepted a zuz from both the 
complainant and the defendant, explaining that he 
merely took his usual fee as a connoisseur of wine. 
Another justice, R. Huna, when the litigants ap- 
peared before him, said: “Pay me for the hire of a 
man to irrigate the field in my place, and I will 
sit in judgment” (Ket. 105a). Those judges who 
were appointed by the community and had no other 
occupation might take a salary from the communal 
treasury (see “ Yad,” Sanhedrin, xxiii. 5; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 9, 3). In Temple times the magistrates of 
Jerusalem (nyvm 99"), whose duty it was to guard 
the public safety, received an annual salary from 
the Temple treasury (“terumat-ha-lHshkah”: Ket. 
105a). There is no mention made of the salaries 
which the members of the Sanhedrin, or the city or 
government officials, received. 

Later, when communities chose permanent minis- 
ters, Whose duty it was not only to decide questions 
of ritual, but to render judgment in civil cases, it 
became customary for both parties to pay a fee to 
the minister for the decision rendered. In spite of 
the opposition of many authorities to this custom, it 
remained in force and is stil practised. In the 
Orient, however, and particularly in Jerusalem, the 
custom still prevails not to charge the litigants any- 
thing. Some pious and learned men would not de- 
rive benefit from the Law by accepting a paying 
rabbinical position. Isaiah Hurwitz of Safed, in 
his “zawwa’ah” (ethical will), admonished his sons 
not to accept remuneration for any rabbinical posi- 
tion beyond the amount necessary to maintain the 
yeshibah (“Shelah,” p. 183b, ed. Amsterdam, 1698). 
On the other hand, the acceptance of fees is de- 
fended by Simeon b. Zemah Duran (“ Tashbaz,” i. 
142-148), by the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Hoshen Mishpnt. 
9, 5), and by the glossarists, especially in a responsum 
of Alfandari. The continuance of the custom, in 
spite of much objection, is probably due to the fact 
that the rabbis of those days received meager sala- 
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ries, the fees being necessary to their maintenance. 
The fee was not regulated by law or custom, but 
was left entirely to the good will of the parties in- 
terested (Hoshen Mishpat, 9, 5; Pithe 
Ministers. Teshubah, ad loc.; Hatam Sofer, Ho- 
shen Mishpat, 164; Shebut Ya‘akob, 
i, 142). Fees were also given, notwithstanding the 
opposition of many authorities, for the performance 
of a marriage ceremony, the arrangement of a di- 
voree or a halizah, or for the performance of other 
religious functions. The fees charged for a divorce 
by the rabbis of Germany were sometimes very ex- 
orbitant (Obadiah de Bertinoro on Bek. iv. 6). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Der Vertrag, Budapest, 1893; idem, 
Das Politzeirecht, ib. 1879; Amram, Jewish Law of Divorce, 
Philadelphia, 1896; Farbstein, Das Recht der Unfreien und 
Freien Arbeiter, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896. 


S. S J. H. G.—J. D. E. 
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FEET, WASHING OF. — Biblical Data: 
Since the Israclites, like all other Oriental peoples, 
wore sandals instead of shoes, and as they usually 
went barefoot in the house, frequent washing of the 
feet was a necessity. Hence among the Israelites 
it was the first duty of the host to give his guest 
water for the washing of his feet (Gen. xviii. 4, xix. 
9. xxiv. 82, xliii. 94; Judges xix. 21); to omit this 
was a sign of marked unfriendliness. It was also 
customary to wash the feet before meals and before 
going to bed (comp. Cant. v. 8); to abstain for a 
long time from washing them was a sign of deep 
mourning (II Sam. xix. 24). "Though there are no 
extant laws forlaymen in regard to washing the feet, 
such laws for priests are given in Ex. xxx. 19-21. 
There mention is made of brazen vessels, placed 
between the Tabernacle and the altar of burnt offer- 
ing, in which the priests had to wash their hands and 
feet on entering the Tabernacle or before approach- 
ing the altar of burnt offerings: hence at all their 
priestly functions. Just as no one is allowed to 
apprcach a king or prince without due preparation, 
which includes the washing of the hands and feet, 
so the Israclite, and especially the priest, is forbid- 
den in his unclean condition to approach Yurwn, for 
he who comes defiled will surely die. . 

E. G. H. W. N. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: This was a serv- 
ice which the wife was expected to render her hus- 
band (Yer. Ket. v. 80a); according to Rab Huna, 
it was one of the personal attentions to which her 
husband was entitled, no matter how many maids 
she may have had; likewise, according to the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Ket. 61a), besides preparing his 
drink and bed, the wife had to wash her husband's 
face and feet (comp. Maimonides, “ Yad,”. Ishut, 
xxi. 8; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 80, 4). The 
priests were not permitted to minister unless they 
had performed their ablutions, among which the 
washing of the feet is especially mentioned (Zeb. 
17b) According to Tosef., Men. i., the priests were 
accustomed to rub and wash their hands and feet 
in the basin twice, to insure the proper degree of 
cleanliness. 

On Sabbath and on Yom ha-Kippurim, as well as 
on Tish‘ah be-Ab, certain restrictions were placed on 
washing of hands, face, and feet. Yet one who on 
Tish'ah be-Ab came from a journey was permitted 


to wash his feet (see Lampronti, ^Pahad Yizhak," 


s.v. ny nm). 


FEILBOGEN, JOSEPH: Austrian rabbi; 
born 1784; died at Strassnitz, Moravia, March 3, 
1869. He officiated as rabbi successively at Piess- 
ling, Pirnitz, Kanitz, Great Meseritz and Holle- 
schau. He was considered one of the keenest Tal- 
mudists of Moravia, was a great pilpulist, and wrote 
many novella on various Talmudic treatises. While 
at Great Meseritz he was the teacher of Isaac Hirsch 
Weiss, the author of * Dor Dor we-Dorshaw.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Univ. Isr. 1869-70, p. 464; Der Israclit, 1869; 

I. H. Weiss, Zikronothai, p. 17. 

S. A. R. 

FEILCHENFELD, GABRIEL FABIAN: 
German rabbi and author; born at Schliehtings- 
heim, Silesia, June 18, 1827. He received his first 
training in rabbinical literature in Rawitsch, the 
home of his father, and continued his studies in 
Dresden under his brother-in-law, W. Landau, and 
under Zacharias Frünkel. He subsequently studied 
at the universities of Berlin and Halle, from which 
latter institution he received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in 1857. A year previously he had been 
appointed to the teaching staff of the “ Religions- 
schule? (Sabbath-school) in Berlin. He filled the 
same office in Dresden from 1857 to 1858. In 1859 
he was called as rabbi to Kulm, West Prussia; this 
position he held until 1876, when he was called to 
Schwerin, where he still occupies the position of 
*Iandesrabbiner" of the grand duchy of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. He is principal of a seminary for 
Sabbath-school teachers. Feilchenfeld is the author 
of the following works: * Anleitung zum Religions- 
unterricht,” 1881; “Ein Systematisches Lehrbuch 
der Israelitischen Religion," 3d ed., 1900 (translated 
into English by Koppolowitz, Richmond, Va., 189+). 

S. D. 


FEINBERG, SOLOMON: Russian financier 
and philanthropist; born at Yurburg, near Kovno, 
in 1821; died at Königsberg, Prussia, May 21, 1893. 
He settled at Königsberg in 1866. At the out- 
break of the persecutions of the Jews in Russia in 
the year 1881, Feinberg organized a committee of 
relict for the Jewish emigrants passing through 
Kónigsberg, and took a leading part in the confer- 
ence of the Alliance Israélite Universelle held in 
Berlin in that year. A year later Feinberg was 
elected by the Lithuanian Jews to represent them 
at the conference of Jewish notables summoned by 
Alexander III. at St. Petersburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ahiasaf, 1893, p. 301. 
I. R. I. Br. 


FEINSTEIN, ARYEH LOB: Russian 
scholar; born at Damachev, near Brest-Litovsk, Dec. 
6, 1821; died there Jan. 20, 1903. Feinstein studied 
the Talmud for many years, and afterward accepted 
the position of foreman with a firm at Brest. In his 
commercial transactions with Christian merchants 
Feinstein acquired a knowledge of languages. and 
he also studied the secular sciences. Later he es- 
tablished a business of his own and succeeded iu 
amassing a large fortune. 

Feinstein has always taken a great interest in the 
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affairs of the Jewish community; and has been for 
many years its parnas. 

He is the author of the following works: *Elef 
ha-Magen,” a commentary on the Hagegadah of 
Passover, Warsaw, 1870; *'Ir Tehillah,” a history 
of the Jewish community of Brest-Litovsk (in col- 
laboration with Abraham Marcus Finkelstein), ib. 


Iss. The latter work. although not always reliable 


because of its neglect of critical investigation into 
the material at hand, contains some valuable contri- 
butions to the history of the Lithuanian Jews in 
general and of those of Brest-Litovsk in particular. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt. Dor Rabbanaawave-Soferaat, p. 51, 
Warsaw, 1895; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- Mendels. p. 88. 
I. Bn. 


H. R. 


FEIS, JACOB: German merchant and author; 
died on July 7, 1900, in London, where he had re- 
sided for many years. He devoted his literary at- 
tainments chiefly to rendering some of the English 
classies into German, including Tennyson's *In Me- 
moriam ” and * CEnone," and various excerpts from 
the works of Ruskin. In 1884 he published in Eng- 
lish “Shakespeare and Montaigne: An Endeavor to 
Explain the Tendency of ' Hamlet' from Allusions 
to Contemporary Works." It wasdesigned to prove 
that the innovations in the later editions of * Ham- 
let" were directed against the principles of the then 
novel philosophical work, *'The Essays of Michel 


Montaigne." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dee. 9, 1898: July 13. 1900. 
J. G. L. 


FEISTEL, LEVY: French army officer; born 
1789; died 1855. After receiving a Talmudic train- 
ing, he went to Mayence in 1806, and was admitted 
into the polytechnic school. He entered the army, 
and became a captain of artillery in 1818, and a 
majorin 1885. He was in the retreat of 1848, and 
took part in the Crimean campaign, after which he 
retired with his family to Metz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arch. Isr. 1855, p. 445. 
8. A. R. 


FEIWEL (PHOEBUS), URI SHRAGA B. 
SOLOMON: Rabbi of Dubrovno, government of 
Mohilev, Russia, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and at the beginning of the nineteenth; mar- 
ried a daughter of Elijah Wilna. He is known 
only as the author of * Minhat Shelomoh," notes on 
the Pentateuch (to supplement the omissions of R. 
Jedidiah Solomon Raphael Norzi in his * Minhat 
Shai”), and of * Menorat Shelomoh,” on the Masorah. 
Both works appeared together with * Adderet Eli- 
yahu," Elijah Wilna's commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Dubrovno, 1804). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr, Books Brit. Mus, p. 112; 


Beujacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 635-636; Walden, Shem ha- 
Gedolim he-Hadash, part i. p. 114, part ii. p. 47, Warsaw, 1889. 


S. 8. p. Wr. 


FEKETE, JOSEPH: Hungarian journalist; 
born in Kecskemét Nov. 19, 1854; studied law at 
berlin and Leipsic. At the latter city he founded 
the critical review “Deutsche Reichslaterne.” In 
1884 he went to Budapest, where, together with 
Josef Hevesi, he edited the “Magyar Szalon,” a 
monthly, of which he later (1891) became sole edi- 
tor. He published the following works: “Az Es- 


küdtszéki Intézmenyrél” (1884); “A Magyar Nem- 
zet Gazdasàpi Térténete” (1887); ^ Magyar Festök 
Miitermeiben ” (1894); etc. Fekete is a convert to 


Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Szinnyei, Magyar Irék Tára; Pallas Lez. 
S. M. W. 


FELBERMAN, LOUIS: Author and journal- 


iot; POTA in iilungiry in 1791. Ina 21991 he went to 
England, and subsequently joined the staff of the 
society journal “Life” (then owned by his brother), 
of which he himself is now (1903) proprietor and 
editor. Felberman is a knightof the Austrian Im. 
perial Order of Franz Josef, and a fellow of the Hun- 
garian Geographical Society, etc. He is also chair- 
man of the Franz Josef Shelter Fund of London, and 
the founder of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Industries. He wasa member of the Royal 
Hungarian Commission for the Paris Exposition, 
1900. His publications include: “ Hungary and Its 
People”; “The Puszta”; * Ancestors of Our Future 
Queen " (a family history of the Duke of Teck); and 
“Gipsy Czinka's Prophecy.” Felberman has trans- 
lated several of Jokai's romances. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jewish Year Book, 1899-1900. 


J. T. SE. 


FELD, JULIUS: Rumanian artist; born at 
Botuschany, Rumania, June 21, 1871. At an early 
age he went to France and studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts under Delaunay, Bonnat, and Géróme. 
He quickly made his mark as a portrait-painter, 
and has painted portraits, among many others, of 
Zadoc Kahn and Prince Kalimaki. Feld has also 
established à reputation as a decorator. For the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 he painted four panels 
for the Palais de la Femme: *Le Champagne," 
" La Biére," * Le Chocolat," and * La Liqueur." 

Among Feld's pictures are *La Morte de Cléo- 
pátre," “La Renonciation de Saint Pierre," and 
* Rebecca Donnant à Boire à Eliezer.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dictionnaire National. 


S. V. E. 


FELD (ROSENFELD), SIGMUND: Hun- 
garian actor and theatrical manager; born at Spácza, 
Hungary, 18489. In 1867 he appeared at the Josef- 
stüdter Theater in Vienna. He studied in various 
German theaters on an allowance given him by 
Weinrich Laube, who in 1872 engaged him for the 
Vienna Stadttheater. In 1874 Feld went to the 
Deutsches Theater at Budapest, where he soon be- 
came a favorite in character róles. In 1876 he was 
made director of the summer theater in the Stadt- 
wüldchen, producing plays in German and in Hun- 
garian. His principal creation is the part of the 
pastor in Anzengruber's “Der Pfarrer von Kirch. 
feld." The Hungarian poet E. Madách, and E. 
Tóth, the foremost Hungarian writer of national 
comedies, were introduced by Feld to the German 
stage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex., vii. 


S. M. W. 
FELDKIRCH. See TYROL. 


FELDMAN, WILHELM: Polish author; 
born at Warsaw 1868. Since 1886 he has published 
the following works, in which he advocates the 
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assimilation of the Jews with the people among 
whom they dwell: “Assimilatarzy, Sjonisci i Po- 
laci": *O Zargonie Zydowskim”; “Stasunek Mic- 
kiewicza do Zydow ”; “Kosciuszko” ; and “ Berek 
Joselowicz.” He acted as secretary of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund at Cracow (1891-94), devoted himself 
to public affairs, and took part in forming the Gali- 


cian Radical Progressive party. He was one of the 
founders Of " Ognisko,” a journal for the progressive 


Polish youth. In 1895 he attended the lectures on 
social science and philosophy at the University of 
Berlin, but at the end of that year, being ac- 
cused of propagating the scheme of " Great Poland,” 
he was compelled to leave Berlin. He then went 
to Cracow, where he founded the “Dziennik Kra- 
kowski,” & democratic newspaper for freethinkers, 
which existed only a year and a half. He then set- 
tled in Lemberg as a journalist. 

Feldman has written a drama, “Sady Boze,” which 
was first played and printed at Warsaw in 1890, and 
the following novels: “Pienkna Zidowka”; “ Zid- 
ziak,” 1888; “Nowele i Obrazki,” 1889; “W Oko- 
wach,” 1890; “Jak w Zycin,” 1894; “ Nowi Ludzie,” 
1894; “ Ananke,” 1897, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hneyc. Powszechna, Warsaw, V., SV. 


Il. R. V. R. 


FELDMANN, LEOPOLD: German dramatist; 
born at Munich May 22, 1802; died in Vienna 
March 26, 1882. He was one of the most prolific 
farce- and comedy writers in Germany, and his plays 
have proved their worth by their long-continued 
popularity. | 

Feldmann, whose early inclinations were toward 
poetry, was apprenticed when a boy to a saddler, 
but his strength proving insufficient for the work, 
he was indentured to à shoemaker, and soon made 
progress in his trade. His shoemaking career was 
ended abruptly by an ill-appreciated effort at poetry, 
addressed by him toa maiden of the vicinity, and 
glued to the sole of one of her shoes, which had 
been repaired by the future dramatist. Despairing 
of making a respectable cobbler of the boy, his 
parents sent him to school again, where, at the age 
of sixteen, he composed a tragedy, “Der Falsche 
Eid," which was produced at the Volkstheater, 
Munich. 

He next engaged in business at Pappenheim, where 
he remained until 1891, when he returned to Munich 
and abandoned commerce for literature. Soon after- 
ward he made the acquaintance of Safir, on whose 
advice he gave free vent to his humorous inclinations. 
In 1835 he published his “ Hóllenlieder," a satire on 
alucklesslove. After traveling through Greece and 
Turkey for five years, Feldmann returned to Munich 
and resumed his literary labors. In 1850 ho went to 
Vienna, and was appointed dramatist of the Theater 
an der Wien, a post which he held for four years 
and then resigned. 

Feldmann’s best-known plays are: “Der Sohn 
auf Reisen ” (comedy); * Reisebilder”; * Das Porträt 
der Geliebten”; “Die Freie Wahl”; “Die Seclige 
Gräfin”; “Der Rechnungsrath und Seine Tochter”: 
“Ein Filz als Prasser"; “Ein Hoflicher Mann”; 
“Der Deutsche Michel”; “Die Heimkehr von der 
Hochzeit"; and * Die Schwiegertochter.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bornmüller, Schriftsteller- Lexikon, 1882, p. 
921: Der Jüdische Plutarch, ii. 43-52. 
S. E. Ms, 
FELEKI, HUGO: Hungarian physician; born 
at Lovasberény March 23, 1861; studied medicine 
at the University of Budapest, where he became 
privat-docent of urogenital diseases in 1889. The 


instruments invented by him and bearing his name 
are senerally recosnized by specialists. His work 
on urogenital diseases appeared in 1890, In two 


volumes (German transl. in 1894), under the title 
“Die Klinik der Blasenkrankheiten." Feleki is on 
the editorial board of the “Centralblatt für die 
Krankheiten der Harn- und Sexualorgane " of Berlin, 
and is vice-president of the dermatological section of 
the Royal Society of Physicians of Budapest, and one 
of the superintending physicians of the Polyclinic of 
that city. He was instrumental in founding the 
Teleia society of Budapest, the purpose of which 
is, by literary and social institutions, as well as by 
gratuitous medical services, to check prostitution, 
and the spread of the diseases incidental to it. 
S L. V. 


FELIX (ANTONIUS FELIX): Procurator 
of Judea. Felix, who was a freedman of the em- 
press Antonia, was administrator of Samaria, and 
probably of Judea proper also, as early as the time 
of the procurator Cumanus (Tacitus, * Annales,” xii. 
54; Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 7, $ 1). The two proc- 
urators almost went to war with each other during 
the conflict that broke out between the Samari- 
tans and the Galileans; but Cumanus was recalled. 


. Felix was thereupon appointed sole procurator 


of Judea by Claudius (52 c.E.) on the suggestion 
of the high priest Jonathan, who had gone to 
Rome with other nobles on account of the Samar- 
itan disturbances (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 11, $ 6; 
* Ant.” xx. 8,§5). Felix was also entrusted with 
the entire military command, as Suetonius (* Clau- 
dius,” $ 28) and Victor (*Epit." 8 4) distinctly 
point out. Felix exercised, as Tacitus says, “the 
royal prerogativein a slavish sense, with all manner 
of cruelties and excesses”; it was he who excited 
the bitter feelings of the Jewish patriots to the 
highest pitch, and for this even his patron Jona- 
than reproached him in the end. 

Related to Claudius by a former marriage, Felix, 
immediately on entering office, alienated the affec- 
tions of the Jewish princess Drusilla, sister of 
Agrippa IL, from her husband, King Azizus of 
Emesa (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 7, & 2; comp. Acts 
xxiv. 24). He sent the chief of the Zealots, ELEA- 
ZAR B. DINA, in chains to Rome, while taking re- 
lentless measures against his followers, whom he 
denounced as robbers, crucifying them in countless 
numbers (“B. J.” ii. 8, $9; “Ant.” xx. 8,85) On 
the other hand, he tolerated the much more formi- 
dable Sicarii, and used them for his own purposes, 
as, forinstance, in the murder of Jonathan (b.) He 
also proceeded rigorously against the would-be 
prophets that were disturbing the peace with their 
fanaticism, especially against an Egyptian Jew 
who, with several thousand followers, attempted to 
drive the Roman garrison from Jerusalem, but who 
was defeated (“B. J.” ii. 18, S& 4-5, “Ant.” xx. 
8, & 6; comp. Acts xxi. 88; Eusebius, " Hist. Eccl." 


Félix 
Felsenthal 
ii 21). His term of office was practically a reign of 


anarchy; for even the high-priestly families were 
at war with the lower priests (* Ant.” xx. 8, 8 S; 
“ Vita,” § 3). 

During his term, the apostle Paul was taken pris- 
oner at Cæsarea (Acts Xxili.-xxiv.). A fierce con- 
test arose at that time between the Jewishand Syrian 
citizens of Cæsarea, and as Felix acted unjustly 
toward the Jews, he was recalled by Nero about 60 
C.E. (^ Ant.” xx. 8, S8 7-9; “B.J.” ii 12,87. At 
the intereession of Pallas he escaped punishment 
(* Ant.” Ze). He is mentioned in rabbinical sources 
(Krauss, * Lehnworter,? ii. 459). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 435, 459; Schürer, 


Gesch. 8d ed., i. 571-579 (where bibliography is given); Proso- 
pographia 1m perii Romani, ii. 95. 


G. S. km. 


FÉLIX, ELISA-RACHEL (better known as 
RACHEL): French actress; born in the Soleil d'Or, 
the principal inn of the village of Munf, in the can- 


Elisa-Rachel Felix. 
(After the painting by Charpentier.) 


ton Aargau, Switzerland, March 24, 1821; died at 
Cannet, near 'Toulon, France, Jan. 8, 1858. Her 
father was of German extraction, and lived by ped- 
ling at Lyons, and afterward at Paris. In the lat- 
ter city his daughters sang on the streets for a living, 
and it was there that Rachel was overheard by 
Etienne Choron, who gave her free instruction, and 
afterward took her to Pagnon Saint Aulaire, a 
dramatic teacher, who taught her declamation. 
Rachel obtained an engagement at the Comédie 
Francaise at a salary of 800 francs, but for some un- 
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explained reason the contract was cancelled, and the 
actress went back to her studies, this time at the 
Conservatoire. Her début took place at the Gym- 
nase (1887), where she appeared in Paul Dupont’s 
* La Vendéenne ”; but, achieving only moderate suc- 
cess, she continued her studies for another year, at 
the end of which she joined the company playing 
at the Comédie Française, taking the part of Camille 
in “Les Horaces” (June, 1888) Here Rachel 
created an extraordinary sensation. She acted in 
“ Cinna,” “ Andromaque,” and “Mithridate,” taking 
the part of Monime in the last-named play. 

Rachel made Racine and Corneille's works pay 
better than modern plays, and saved the Comédie 
Francaise from financial ruin. But her father now 
put forward enormous claims upon the managers, 
demanding what was then the unparalleled sum of 
20,000 francs a year. This aroused the ill will of 
several critics and of others connected with the 
Comédie Francaise. When on Nov, 28, 1888, she 
appeared as Korane in Racine’s * Bajazet," a clique 
was formed against her, and she was coldly re- 
ceived; but on the following night Rachel received 
an overwhelming ovation. Thenceforth she was 
indisputably the greatest actress of her day. 

In 1841 Rachel went to London, and was received 
With great enthusiasm. In the following year she 
appeared in Belgium. Returning to Paris (Jan. 24, 
1848), she appeared in the character of Phèdre, her 
greatdst success, and continued in the part for two 
entire years. She also appeared as Jeanne d sre, 
F'rédégonde, Lucrèce, Mlle. de Belle Isle, Angelo, and 
Louise de Lignerolles. But her greatest popular tri- 
umph was in 1848, during the Revolution, when she 
sang the “Marseillaise” nightly at the Comédie 
Francaise, then rechristened “Theatre dela Répub- 
lique." Night after night the theater was crowded, 
and each night the workmen in the audience sub- 
scribed for her bouquets. Rachelalways considered 
this a far greater triumph than her success in 
Phèdre; but by common consent Phèdre was con- 
sidered her masterpiece, and has been described as 
“an apocalypse of human agony not to be forgotten 
by any one who ever witnessed it."' 

In the following year (April 14) Rachel appeared 
in the title róle of “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” a play 
written especially for her by Legouvé and Scribe, 
and one in which she had immense success. Later 
in the year she left the Comédie Francaise to maxe 
a tour of the French provinces. In 1858 she went 
to Berlin and St. Petersburg, where she was cn- 
thusiastically received. In 1855 she went to Lon- 
don again, and thence to America. On Sept. 3, 1855, 
she appeared at the Metropolitan Theater, New 
York. But though she was warmly welcomed, 
the trip proved financially unsuccessful. While 
acting in Philadelphia her health, which had for 
some time been precarious, gave way. She was 
ordered South, acted for the last time at Charleston, 
went thence to Cuba, and finally returned to France. 
A trip to Egypt failed to cure her. She returned 
home, and after lingering for three years, during 
which time she was never able to appear, she died, 
in her thirty-seventh ycar. 

Rachel's reputation was made in five or six róles 
of the old classic drama. Thirteen were specially 


created for her, but of these Adrienne Lecouvreur 
has alone kept the stage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Janin, Rachel et la Tragédie, Paris, 1855; 
Mrs. Arthur Kennard, Rachel, Boston, 1885; Harper's Maga- 
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FELIX, LUDWIG: Austrian economist; born 
at Horitz, Bohemia, Feb. 22, 1880. He attended 
lectures on commerce in Vienna, and devoted him- 
self to historical and economical studies. He wrote: 
“Die Arbeiter und die Gesellschaft " (1874); “ Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte des Higenthums” (6 vols., 1883- 
1908); * Wührungsstudien mit Besonderer Rücksicht 
auf Oesterreich- Ungarn " (1890); “Kritik des Sozia- 
lismus ? (1898). 

B, A. Rr. 


FELIX PRATENSIS: Jewish apostate; born 
at Prato, Italy, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century; died at Rome in 1589. He received a good 
education and acquired a perfect knowledge of three 
languages. In 1518 he embraced Christianity, be- 
coming a member of the Augustine order, and there- 
after devoted himself to the conversion of the Jews. 
Like all his congeners, he displayed in his sermons 
great intolerance of his former coreligionists, earn- 
ing for himself the sobriquet “the Jews’ scourge.” 

While still a Jew, Felix published a Latin trans- 
lation of the Psalms, entitled “Psalterium ex He- 
breo ad Verbum Translatum,” Venice. 1515. He 
also arranged the Masorah for the “Biblia Veneta” 
(1518), published by his disciple Bombers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 918, iii. 935 ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 2111; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom, ii. 37. 


K. I. BR. 


FELIX, REBECCA: French actress; born at 
Lyons 1829; died at Eaux-Bonnes June 19, 1854. 
She gave early evidence of talent, was trained by 
her sister Rachel, and made her first appearance at 
the age of fourteen, at the Odéon, in the róle of 
Chimène in “The Cid." Some time later she joined 
the Comédie Francaise, where she attracted attention 
as Iphise in Voltaire’s “Oreste,” and as Junie in 
“Britannicus.” In 1850 she played Catarina to 
Rachel’s 7Z/sbé in “Angelo.” ‘Then she played suc- 
cessively Cécile de Civry in “ Louise de Lignerolles,” 
Christine in “Bertrand et Raton,” Dona Hlorinde in 
“Don Juan,” the title róle in “Gabrielle,” and the 
Dauphin in “ Louis XL" Her health, however, did 
not permit her to continue these successes. 


PROGRAMS Jules Janin, in Journal des Débats, June, 


18. 


8. M. Br. 


FELIX, SOPHIE (known as SARA): French 
actress; eldest of the sisters of Elisa-Rachel Félix 
(Rachel); born in a small village near Frankfort- 
on-the-Main Feb. 9, 1819; died Jan. 12, 1877. She 
began as a singer in the cafés of Lyons and 
Paris, later entering the Conservatoire to study for 
the opera, Failing at the final examination, she 
gave up this project, and resolved to attempt trag- 
edy and comedy. After several attempts at the 
Gaité and the Ambigu, she entered the Odéon, but, 
following her sister’s wishes, she soon after entered 
the Comédie Frangaise, where she made her appear- 
ance as Célimène in the “Misanthrope” (1849). Her 
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admission there had been premature, however, and 
she returned to the Odéon. Here she played in 
different pieces, finally achieving, in theróle of Ce- 
voline de Lussan in Prémaray’s “Les Droits de 
l'Homme," a success that enabled her to return to 
the Comédie Francaise. She appeared there (Oct. 
29, 1852) as Elmire in “Tartuffe,” and as the Mar- 
quise in * La Gageure Imprévue”; she took up again 
the rôle of Caroline de Lussan, and created that of 
the Duchesse de Lenoncourt in “ Lys dans la Vallée.” 

Sophie, however, was much less gifted than her 
sisters, and much less suited to the dramatic career. 
After another season at the Odéon, and a journey to 
America in the company of Rachel, she abandoned 
the stage. She was present at the last moments of 
her famous sister, and wrote a last appeal to the 
chief rabbi of France, Isidor, telling him of Rachel’s 
desire to die in the faith of her fathers, and to re- 
ceive a minister of the Jewish religion. 

8. M. Br. 


FELSENTHAL, BERNHARD:  German- 
American rabbi and author; born Jan. 2, 1822, at 
Miinchweiler, near Kaiserslautern, Germany. He 
was educated at the 
Kreisgewerbschule 
in Kaiserslautern, the 
Polytechnic High 
School, Munich, and 
the Teachers’ Semi- 
nary at Kaiserslau- 
tern, Afterteaching 
for a decade in a small 
Jewish congrega- 
tional school, he emi- 
grated to America 
(1854), and settled at 
Madison, Ind., where 
he remained for three 
years as rabbi and 
teacher. In 1858 he 
moved to Chicago, 
IN., and accepted 
employment in the 
banking-house of Greenebaum Brothers. In the 
same year the Jüdische Reformvercin was founded 
(June 20), with Felsenthal as its secretary and guid- 
ing spirit, in which eapacity he published, in March, 
1859, a pamphlet entitled “Kol Kore Bamidbar: 
Ueber Jiidische Reform,” which attracted attention 
both in Americaand abroad. Felsenthal maintained 
that the Bible was the product and not the source of 
Judaism, and he emphasized the right of the indi- 
vidual and of the congregation to autonomy in re- 
ligious affairs. 

The Reformvercin developed into Sinai Congre- 
gation, and in June, 1861, Felsenthal became its 
first rabbi. After officiating for three years. he de- 
clined reelection, and in Sept., 1864, took charge of 
Zion Congregation, West Chicago, which had then 
been recently founded upon the same platform as 
Sinai Congregation. Felsenthal served this congre- 
gation until 1887, when he was relieved from act- 
ive duty and pensioned as rabbi emeritus. In 1856 
Chicago University conferred upon Felsenthal the de- 
gree of Ph.D., * honoris causa,” and on his eightieth 
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birthday the Hebrew Union College bestowed on 
him the degree of D.D. In recent years he has 
identified himself prominently with the Zionist 
movement. 

Felsenthal’s published writings include: *Jü- 
disches Schulwesen in Amerika,” 1866; “A Practical 
Hebrew Grammar,” 1868; “Kritik des Christlichen 
Missionswesens," 1869; “Zur Proselytenfrage," 
1878; *Jüdische Fragen," 1896; *'The Deginnings 
of the Chicago Sinai Congregation " (containing also 
a reprint of * Kol Kore Bamidbar "), 1899. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reform Advocate, May 4, 1001; The Begin- 
nings of the Chicago Sinai Congregation, Chicago, 1898. 


A. J. Sro. 
FENCE TO THE LAW. See GEzERAIH. 
FENCES. See BOUNDARIES. 


FENYES (FISCHMANN), ADOLF: Hunga- 
rian painter; born at Kecskemét April 28, 1867; son 
of J. H. Fischmann, rabbi of that town. Though he 
first attracted attention as a caricaturist, he studied 
law at the University of Budapest; at the end of 
two years, however, he abandoned law and devoted 
himself to art, studying at Budapest, Weimar, and 
Paris. His principal works, awarded prizes in Paris 
and in Budapest, are: * Prattling," “The Quarrel,” 
“The Life of the Poor Man,” and “The Old Man.” 

S. L. V. 


FENYVESSY, ADOLF: Chief of the bureau 
of stenography of the Hungarian Parliament; born 
at Zala-Egerszeg 1887; completed his studies at 
Székesfehérvár and Budapest; adapted the Stolze 
system of stenography to the Hungarian language, 
and became the founder of Hungarian stenography. 
His first book on this subject was entitled * A Gy- 
orsiras Kimeritó Tankényve” (Berlin, Budapest, 
1863). When the Hungarian Parliament reopened 
he organized its bureau of stenography. He estab- 
lished the stenographers’ association, and organ- 
ized the first stenographic classes in Hungary. As 
an economist he has contributed to the most prom- 
inent Hungarian periodicals—“ Budapesti Szemle," 
" Nemzetgazdaságtani Szemle,” ete. He was com- 
missioned by the Hazai Takarékpénztar (Homo 
Savings Bank) of Budapest to write its history, 
covering a period of fifty years; it appeared under 
the title ^A Pesti Hazai Takarékpénztar 50 Eves 
Története” (Budapest, 1890) He is a member 
of the municipal government and an authority on 
finance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Gopesa, A Magyar Gyorsirds Negyed 
Szazada, pp. 15-17; Pallas Lex., vii. 


S. M. W. 
FEODOSI PECHERSKI. See Kirv. 


FERBER, BORIS: Russian author; born in 
Jitomir 1859; died in St. Petersburg 1895, He en- 
tered the University of St. Petersburg, where he 


took a course in law, but his inclinations not being 
toward the legal profession, he willingly acce pted a 
position as instructor in the Jewish school of St. 
Petersburg, where he taught successfully until poor 
health compelled him to resign. His first literary la- 
bors date back from shortly after 1880, when he pub- 
lished several letters in the * Russki Yevrei.” Ferber 
soon gained recognition by his sketches of Russian- 
Jewish life—“ Iz Khroniki Myestechka Cherashni” 


(in “ Voskhod,” 1890, xi., xii.), and * Okolo Lyubvi* 
(20.1892, viii.)—and also by numerous critical essays 
and feuilletons in various numbers of the same pe- 
riodical for 1892 and 1893. 

During a residence in Odessa in 1892-94 he took 
part in the work of the historico-ethnographical 
commission of the Society for the Promotion of Cul- 
ture Among the Jews of Russia; and there he wrote 
his “Sketches of the History of the Jews in Eng- 
land," and * Materials for a History of the Jewish 
Community of London” (in * Voskhod,” 1894), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Khronika Voskhoda, 1895, No. 18. 


H. R. J. G. L. 


FERDINAND II.: Emperorof Germany; born 
July 9, 1578; elected Aug. 28, 1619; died Feb. 15, 
1697. On the whole his reign was favorable for the 
condition of the Jews in the empire, even though 
they were subjected to the vicissitudes of the Thirty 
Years' war, which began during his reign. He per- 
mitted the erection of the synagogue at Hamburg in 
1627, perhaps, however, merely with the view of ob- 
taining similar privileges for the Roman Catholics of 
that city, of whom he wasa protector (Schudt, “ Jiid- 
ische Merckwiirdigkeiten,” i. 373). Nevertheless he 
gave the same permission to the Jews of Vienna, who 
were allowed by an edict issued December, 1624, to 
build a synagogue on the payment of 17,000 florins, 
He also issued a decree to his military officials, 
ordering them to take particular care of the Jews 
(Wolf, “Ferdinand II. und die Juden,” Beitrag 
xiil.). For this immunity the Bohemian Jews paid 
40,000 gulden per annum, an amount which Wallen- 
stein raised in 1628 to 48,000. When the municipal 
council of Vienna petitioned for the expulsion of 
the Jews from that city, the emperor settled them 
in fourteen houses on the other side of the river, 
in the present Leopoldstadt; for this he demanded 
of them 10,000 florins, of which only 4,000 was 
paid. Similarly, he demanded between 40,000 and 
50,000 florins for the privilege he granted them of 
dispensing with the badge; but after bargaining 
they obtained the immunity for 20,000 florins. When 
the Jews were driven out of Mantua, he ordered 
them, at the request of three influential Austrian 
Jews, to be reinstated. 

It was Ferdinand II. who introduced the formal 
appointment of court Jews, and in 1622 he raised 
Jacob Bassevi of Prague to the nobility. The only 
anti-Jewish action of a marked character taken by 
Ferdinand was the order given in 1630 to the Jews of 
Prague and Vienna to attend conversionist sermons 
on every Sunday. The Jews, however, managed 
to make the order nugatory. After he died the Vien- 
nese Jews had to pay his widow 2,500 florins yearly. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. x. 18, 36, 41-44: Wolf, Gesch. 


der Juden in Wien, pp. 42-46, Vienna, 1876 ; D. Kaufmann, 


Die Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien. pp. 1-33; G. 
Wolf, Ferdinand II. wad die Juden, Vienna, 19850. J 


FERDINAND III. (the Holy): King of Cas- 
tile and Leon; son of Alfonso IX., King of Leon, 
and the pious Berenguela; born 1200; ascended the 
throne 1217; died 1252. His reign may be regarded 
as marking a turning-point in the destinies of the 
Jews. Despite the opposition of the clergy, he re- 
tained the Jewish chief tax-farmer, Don Meir, as well 
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as all the other Jewish tax-farmers, and sanctioned 
the “Concordia” which Archbishop Rodrigo of 
Toledo made with the Jews of his diocese. Ferdi- 
nand was the conqueror of Cordova, the old seat of 
the califs. In recog- 
nition of the services 
rendered by Jews dur- 
ing his expeditions he 
confirmed their privi- 
leges in several cities. 
Although he was not 
very favorably inclined 
toward Jews, they 
shared in the distribu- 
tion of land after the 
capture of Seville. Az- 
nalfarache, Aznalca- 
zar, and Paterna, for a 
long time called *AI- 
deas de los Judios," 
were almost entirely 
turned over to them. 
Don Meir received Va- 
lencia del Rio, several 
thousand feet of olive 
gardens, and 1,414 
acres of land. The 
tax - farmer Maestre 
Zag; his sons Moses, 
Zag, and Abraham; his 
brother Salomon; the 
king's physician 
Joseph Abraham ha- 
Kohen, and his son 
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Key Presented to Ferdinand III. 


i . the inter- 
by the Jewish Community of Joseph; the E te 
Seville preter, or physician, 


(From Papenbroeck, * Acta Vite 5. Fer- Samuel of Fez; an in- 
dinandi," 1634.) terpreter of Talavera; 
and an unknown rabbi 
received in Paterna 40,000 feet of olive- and fig- 
gardens and many farms in Aznalcazar. The kings 
also granted Jews lands in Leirena, or Valfermoso, 
Galichena, Valencina-Toston, Treya, and La Algaba. 
He allowed the Jews of Seville to retain their syn- 
agogue, and presented them in addition four small 
mosques to be transformed into synagogues, while 
Don Meir, Maestre Zag, Don Zag, and Don Joseph 
received various houses. 

'The Jews of Seville presented Ferdinand (aecord- 
ing to some authorities, Alfonso X., whom Griitz 
credits with the benefactions referred to) with a 
large, artistically worked silver key, bearing on one 
side the inscription yn b5 3o» nn» n'»5en 390 
NiD, and on the other side the same sentiment in 
Spanish: 

** Dios abrirá, rey entrá.“ 
(God will open, the king will enter.) 

"de Castro, Hist, de los Judios en Espand, pp. 52 cb scq 
Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 27, p. 210 ; Grütz, 
Gesch. vii. 186. The key, now in the possession of the cathe- 
dral in Seville, is represented in Zuniga's Anales de Sevilla, 
i. 47, and in Papenbroeck, Acta Vitw S. Ferdinandi, Ant- 
werp, 1684. 

G. M. K. 

FERDINAND IV.: King of Castile and Leon 
(1295-1312); son of Sancho IV.; came to the throne 
in his youth. He had for his confidential friend a 


Jew of Andalusia, Don Samuel, who acted as his 
“almojarife mor,” or farmer-general of taxes, and di- 
rector of the royal finances, and exercised a power- 
ful influence over him (* Chron. de D. Fernando IV." 
xix. 34). In contrast to his pious mother, Doña 
Maria de Molina, who was regent during his minor- 
ity, Ferdinand was very partial tothe Jews. Soon 
after his accession he ordered the city of Ocafia 
to cease its attacks on and oppression of the Jews, 
and to allow them to enjoy all their rights un- 
disturbed. He granted extraordinary privileges to 
the Jews of Valladolid, to the great mortification of 
his mother, with whom he had difficulties for sev- 
eral years. He curtly denied the petition of the 
Cortes to revoke the Jews’ right of appeal in legal 
disputes between Jews and Christians. Ferdinand 
was considered an adversary of the clergy, but 
for no other reason than that he would not permit 
the Archbishop and Chapter of Toledo to take the 
Jews under their jurisdiction and impose heavy 
penalties contrary to law and justice. The Jews 
rendered him considerable service during the differ- 
ent wars that he waged with the King of Portugal, 
the King of Aragon, and the Moorish king, espe- 
cially at the conquest of Gibraltar. In recognition 
of their services he granted the Jews of Gibraltar 
complete exemption from taxes. He was finally 
compelled to recede before the repeated and bitter 
complaints brought against the Jewish and ecclesi- 
astical tax-gatherers, and to promise that neither 
Jew nor cleric should thenceforth fill that post. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. ii. 61-88 et seq. 
G. M. K. 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA.— Ferdi- 
nand V. the Catholic: King of Spain; born 
1452; died 1516; son of Juan IL of Aragon by 
his second wife, Juana Enriquez, daughter of Fred- 
rique Enriquez, admiral of Castile and grand- 
daughter of the beautiful Jewess Paloma of 'Toledo. 
While still heirto the throne Ferdinand had friendly 
dealings with many Maranos. His marriage with 
the much-admired Isabella of Castile was materially 
furthered by Jews and Maranos on the supposition 
that he, himself of Jewish descent on his mother's 
side, would prove, like his father, benevolent toward 
the Jews. Abraham Senior of Segovia, the chief 
farmer of the taxes, was specially concerned. He 
had the young Ferdinand come secretly to Toledo, 
although this afterward directed against him the 
opposition of a part of the Castilian nobility. In 
Monzon Ferdinand had to borrow twenty thou- 
sand sueldos from his * beloved? Yayme Ram, who 
was the son of a rabbi and one of the most impor- 
tant jurists of his time. 

Pedro de la Caballeria, a very rich and respected 
Marano of Saragossa, was called upon to win over 


the Archbishop of Toledo. Pedro Gonzalez de Men- 
doza, the Bishop of Siguenza (later Primate of 


Spain), and others, to this marriage of Ferdinand. 
and the bridal gift, a costly necklace worth 40,000 
ducats, was paid for largely by him. Yayme de là 
Caballeria, son of Don Bonafos, was the trusted friend 
of Ferdinand, and accompanied him on his first jour- 
ney to Naples. Miguel de Almazan and Gaspar de 
Barrachina, son of Abiatar Xamos, were his private 


Ferdinand 
Ferrara 


secretaries; the Maranos Gabriel and Alfonso San- 
chez, his treasurers. He made Francisco Sanchez his 
majordomo, and raised Francisco Gurrea, son-in-law 
of Gabriel Sanchez, to the position of governor of 
Aragon. As King of Aragon he had recourse to 
the Santangels when in need of money. Ferdinand 
wrapped himself in à mantle of piety. The intro- 
duction of the Spanish Inquisition, and the subse- 
quent banishment of the Jews from Spain, although 
decreed by the royal pair, were chiefly the result 
of Ferdinand's work. 

Isabella the Catholic, Ferdinand's wife (b. 1451; 
d. 1504), was also surrounded by baptized Jews or 
theirsons. Her confidential advisers and secretaries 
were Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, whose descendants 
bore the title of Count of Cedillo, and Fernando del 
Pulgar, author of a history of thereign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Pulgar openly defended his corelig- 
ionists and approved neither of the expulsion of 
the Jews nor of the institution of the Inquisition. 
The queen's confessor, Fernando de Talavera, was of 
Jewish descent on his mother's side, and was persc- 
cuted as a Marano by the Inquisition despite his 
high office. Even avowed Jews (for instance, Don 
Isaae Abravanel) enjoyed Isabella's confidence; but 
she soon came entirely under the power of the 
Dominicans. 

Nor was she free from covetousness. Pope Sixtus 
IV. says in a breve dated Jan. 23, 1483: “It seems 
to us that the queen is urged to institute and con- 
firm the Inquisition by ambition and 2 desire for 
worldly goods rather than by zeal for the faith 
and true fear of God” (Llorente, “Hist. Critique 
de l'Inquisition d'Espagne," ete., i. 165). Isabella 
not only endeavored to exterminate the Jewish race 
from her own kingdom, but also compelled the petty 
Italian princes to do the same; she made Henry 
VIII. promise not to allow the Spanish Jews to 
stay in England; and she promised the hand of her 
daughter to Dom Manuel of Portugal only on con- 
dition that he would expel both the Spanish immi- 
grants and the native Portuguese Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain; Adolfo de Castro, Historia de los 
Judios en Españia, pp. 106 et seq.; De Vita et Scriptis Elice 
Kapsalii Cura et Studio M. Lattesii, pp. 56 et seq., Padua, 
1869; Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 145; idem, Christopher 
Columbus, pp. 23 et seq.; Clemencin, Elogio de la Reyna 
Tsabel. in Mem. de la Real Academia, v.i: Amador de los 
Rios, Hist. iii; Da Costa, Israet und die Volker, p. 215, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855. 


G. M. K. 
FERDINAND, PHILIP: Hebrew teacher: 


born in Poland about 1555; died at Leyden, Holland, 
1998. After an adventurous career on the Continent, 
during which he became first a Roman Catholic and 
afterward a Protestant, he went to Oxford Univer- 
sity, and later removed to the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he was matriculated Dec. 16, 1596. 
He claimed a pension from the “Domus Conver- 
sorum,” which was paid Feb. 3, 1598, and receipted 
for by him in Latin, Hebrew, and Greek. The same 
year he was attracted to Leyden by Joseph Scaliger, 
who obtained a professorship for him. Scaliger 
himself acknowledges having learned much from 
Ferdinand, in the short time he was at Leyden. 
Ferdinand's only publication was a translation of 
the six hundred and thirteen commandments as col- 
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lected by Abraham ben * Kattani” in the Bomberg 
Bible (Cambridge, 1597). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Diet. National Biog.; Wood, Athena Oro. 


nicnses, ed. Bliss, i. 677; Cooper, zLthena Cantabrigienses, 
ii. 289; Scaliger, Epistola, pp. 208, 594, Leyden, 1627; Trans- 


actions Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. i. 21. 
i J. 

FERMOSA: <A Jewess of Toledo named 
“ Rahel,” afterward called “Fermosa” (The Beauti- 
ful) because of her rare beauty. She held Alfonso 
VIII. of Castile, husband of the beautiful and clever 
Donna Leonora, under her spell for almost seven 
years. With the consent of the clergy she was 
seized in the presence of the king by members of the 
Spanish nobility, and murdered, together with those 
of her coreligionists who gathered abouther. This 
love-story, which had been relegated to the realm 
of fable by the Marquis de Mondejar (“ Memorias 
Historicas,” xxiii. 67 e£ seg.) and other Spanish 
literary historians, is related as a fact by Alfonso 
X., grandson of Alfonso VIII, and by the latter's 
son Don Sancho. It has been dramatized by Mar- 
tin de Ulloa, Vicente Garcia de la Huete, and other 
Spanish writers, as well as by Grillparzer in his 
play, “Die Jüdin von Toledo.” 


MBLIOGRAPHY: St. Hillaire, Histoire d'Espagne, v. 181, 52 
et seq.; Amador de los Rios, Hist. i. 335 et seq.; Kayserling, 
Die Jüdischen Frauen, p. 14. 

G. M. K. 

FERNANDEZ, MANUEL, DA VILLA- 
REAL: Political economist and dramatist: born 
in Lisbon of Marano parents. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, and served for a number of years. 
in the army, in which he became captain. Later he 
removed to Paris as Portuguese consul-general, re- 
turning to Lisbon about 1650. He was seized by 
the Inquisition and garroted in Lisbon (Dec. 1, 
1652). 

He wrote: “El Color Verde ila Divina Celia,” 
a eulogy on the physician Fernando Alvarez Bran- 
dam, also a Portuguese Marano, Madrid, 1637; “El 
Politico Christianissimo: Discursos Politicos sobre 
Algunas Acciones de la Vida del. . . Duque de 
Richelieu? (the first edition of whlch appeared 
under the title “Epitome Genealogico del... 
Duque de Richelieu ?), Pamplona, 1649; “El Prin- 
cipe Vendido e Venta delInocente, y Libre Principe D. 
Duarte, Celebrada en Viana à 25 de Junio de 1642,” 
Paris, 1643; * Anti-Caramuel ò Defensa del Mani- 
festo del Reyna de Portugal à la Respuesta que 
Escrevio D. Juan Caramuel Lobkovitz,” Paris, 1643; 
“Cinco Livros de Decada 12 da Historia da India,” 
Paris. Fernandez’s son José da Villa-Real was 
professor of the Greek language in Marseilles (1682). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa, Bibl. Port. i. 668, iii. 910: Kayser- 

ling, Sephardim, p. 229; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 109. 

G. M. k. 

FERNANDEZ, PHILIP. See FERDINAND, 
PHILIP. 

FERNANDEZ Y GONZALEZ, FRAN- 
CISCO: Spanish Orientalist; professor in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid ; member of the Academia de la His- 
toria. He is a son-in-law of the historian D. José 
Amador de los Rios. His great interest in the history 
and literature of the Jews has been manifested in the 
following works: “De la Escultura y la Pintura en 
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los Pueblos de Raza Semitica y Sefialadamente 
entre los Judios y los Arabes," in “Revista de Es- 
paña,” 1871; “ Instituciones Juridicas del Pueblo de 
Ysrael en los Diferentes Estados de la Peninsula 
Iberica desde su Dispersion en Tiempo del Empe- 
rador Adriano hasta los Principes del Siglo XVI.” 
(vol. x. of tke “Biblioteca J uridica de Autores Espa- 
ñoles "), Madrid, 1881; * Ordenamiento Formado por 
los Procuradores de las Aljamas Hebreas Pertencci- 
entes al Territorio de los Estados de Castilla en la 
Asamblea Celebrada en Valladolid el Año 1452; 
Texto Hebreo Rabbinico . . . Traducido, Anotado 
cIllustrado con una Introduccion Historica,” Madrid, 
1886 (from “Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia,” vii.); “El Mesianismo Israelita en la Pe- 
ninsula Iberica Durante la Primera Mitad del Siglo 
XVL,” in “Revista de Espafia," xviii., Nos. 406 et 
seq., treating of David Reubeni and Salomon Molcho. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 45. 
G. M. K. 


FERNANDO, AARON: Teacher and reformer 
at Leghorn, Italy; died 1880. He held a position 
under the first Napoleon, for whom he had the great- 
estadmiration; and in the enthusiasm of that period, 
he imagined that the eve of universal brotherhood 
had arrived, and that the Jews must put themselves 
in line by simplifying their ceremonial. The com- 
mandments of the Law were to be reduced to sixty, 
and most of the ceremonial laws abolished. He set 
forth these theories in his * Progetto Filosofico di una 
Completa Riforma del Culto e del! Educazine Poli- 
tico-Morale del Popolo Ebreo. Tiberiade 1810,” of 
which only the first of the two volumes was printed. 
The Jews denounced the book to the authorities as 
dangerous to religion. The publication was inter- 
dicted, and all the copies of the first volume were 
confiscated (July 14, 1814), bought up by the con- 
ereeation, and burned. The only existing copy is 
that of the author, which is now in the Stadtbiblio- 
thek at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reggio, Ha-Torah weha-Filosofia, p. 148; 
Jost's Annalen, 1841, p. 72; Zunz, G. V. 2d ed., p. 489; Ber- 
liner, Aus Meiner Bibliothek, p. 16. 


S, G. 

FERRARA (AND, NYD): City in central 
Italy ; capital of the province and former duchy of the 
same name. The Jewish community of Ferrara was 
one of the most flourishing and important in Italy, 


and it gave to Judaism a number of prominent men.. ' 


It would seem that Jews existed at Ferrara in 1088, 
but not until the thirteenth century was their num- 
her large enough to give them a status in history. 
In 1275 an edict was issued in their favor, with a 
Clause providing that neither the pope nor the duke 
nor any other power might relieve the authorities of 
their duties toward the Jews. Thecommunity must 
have been of importance at that time, 

In the because many well-known men became 
Thirteenth residents of the city with the view of 
Century. winning members of the community 
to support one side or the other of 

the controversies then raging among the Jews. 
Thus Hillel of Verona regarded Ferrara as a desira- 
ble field for his efforts in defending Maimonides’ 
philosophy, and at the same time Solomon Petit 
considered the city a suitable place wherein to con- 
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duct his fight against it. The tosafist Moses ben 
Meir was probably an older contemporary of these 
two rabbis (Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 57). Moses’ father, or 
son, Meir ben Moses, was rabbi at Rome and a friend 
of R. Isaiah di Trani, and is known for his liturgical 
compositions (Vogelstein and Rieger, * Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom,” i. 376). Of the existence of Jews 
in Ferrara during the fourteenth century the only 
evidence is furnished by the name of a rabbi, Solo- 

mon Hasdai, who was active at Bologna also. 
Under the dukes of Este in the fifteenth century 
the community developed rapidly. It was the aim 
of these rulers to strengthen the economie condition 
of their country by attracting settlers. The grow- 
ing need of credit facilitated thesettlement of Jews, 
who probably were at first admitted here, as to other 
states of Italy, as money-lenders, though they after- 
ward became active as retailers, manufacturers, and 
tradesmen. The Jews wereallowed autonomy; and 
the government appointed a special judge to adjudi- 
cate matters between Jews and Christians. Though 
the Jews were permitted to dwell anywhere in the 
city, most of them lived together in certain streets, 
which were collectively called “La Zuecca.” The 
community of Ferrara was at that time large enough 
to be represented at the rabbinical congresses of 
Bologna (1416) and Forli (1418). It was the duty of 
Elhanan ben Menahem Portaleone and Joseph Heze- 
kiah ben Moses, delegates at Forli, to see that the 
enactments of the congress were carried out, and that 
the money necessary to secure papal intervention 
was paid at the proper time. 'The Jews of the 
Romagna shared in the privileges granted by Mar- 
tin V. in 1419 to secure to the Jews generally 
the protection of their rights. Fanatical priests, it 
is true, constantly sought, by threats of excommu- 
nication, to incite the populace against the Jews, to 
prohibit the sale to them of provisions, and to break 
off all relations with them; but upon the combined 
requestsof the archduke Lionel and the Jewry, Nich- 
olas V. assured the latter the fullest protection and 
forbade all further incitation to trouble on the part 
of the priests. "The same pope was 


Under also petitioned in1451 by Duke Borso 
the Dukes for immunity for having extended 
of Este. to the Jews, who had lived there 


*from tine immemorial," the priv- 
ilewe of further residence, and for having granted 
them permission to build synagogues. In return for 
the legal protection which Borso accorded the Jews, 
the state imposed high taxes upon them, while the 
princes no doubt borrowed money from them with- 
out paying interest. The Jews were further called 
upon on various occasions to undertake special tasks. 
In 1456 Borso forced them, as a penalty “for insults 
to religion,” to lay out at their own expense a long 
avenue of poplars. The dukes of Este not only pro- 
tected the Jews, but even offered anasylum to those 
who were persecuted. Thusin 1473 Duke Ercole I. 
declared, probably in answer to the pope’s request 
for their expulsion, that in the interest of the duchy 
he could not spare them, and that he would therefore 
relieve them not only from all special burdens, but 
also from the payment of the sums formerly ex- 
torted as taxes by papal legates. On account, how- 


| ever, of the magnificent buildings which were being 
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erected, the burden of the ordinary taxes had be- 
come so heavy that Alfonso I., in confirming (1505) 
the privileges of the Jews of Ferrara, decreed that 
the communities of the province should bear a part 
of that burden. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portu- 
gal proved to be amatter of great importance to the 
community of Ferrara. Ercole I., at the instance of 
his wife, Eleanora of Naples, granted to twenty-one 
families which had landed at Genoa the privilege of 
settling in his territory and of leaving it at any 
time. . They were allowed to follow any trade, to 
farm the taxes, and to be apothecaries; and the 
duke even promised to secure for them papal 
permission to practise medicine among Christians. 
Their baggage was to be admitted free of duty; but, 
since the revenues were farmed, and the matter was 
out of the jurisdiction of the state, the customary 
rates had to be paid on merchandise. The refugees 
were to share all the privileges of the other Jews, 
with the exception of establishing loan-offices, though 
afterward permits were granted even to do this. 
On Nov. 20, 1492, the fugitives received their pass- 
ports, and on Feb. 1, 1493, the final agreement was 
made. Among those who signed this compact were 
members of well-known families, like the Nahmias, 
the Abulafias, and the Francos. The immigrants 
were physicians, merchants, and artisans. 

The kind treatment of the duke soon attracted to 
Ferrara other fugitives,among whom were many Ma- 

ranos from Portugal, who now open- 
Settlement ly professed Judaism. The Christian 
of Maranos. population gladly received the new- 

comers (all of whom they called “ Por- 
tuguese "), since they were wealthy and intelligent 
citizens through whom the flourishing city entered 
into new commercial relations and was taught new 
industries. By their share in the commerce of the 
Spanish colonies, from which they brought Spanish 
wools, silks, and crimson, as well as of India, whence 
pearls were imported, they greatly developed the 
commerce of the city. They likewise stimulated the 
export trade by their transactions with Maranos in 
Flanders, Lyons, Rome, Naples, and Venice. The 
population of Ferrara grew rapidly at this time. 
Under Ercole the city doubled in population, and 
there was a rapid development of industries, espe- 
cially in silk and cloth. The Jewish community of 
Ferrara is said to have consisted of 3,600 souls. 
The fact that the sum paid by it—5 per cent of the 
total property of the Jews—as “Turks tax? 
amounted to one-third more than that paid by the 
community of Rome, is an indication of its develop- 
ment and increasing resources. 

Itis true, however, that the Estes could not free 
themselves from all the prejudices of the time. 
They, also, regarded it as a “mark of respect ” for 
the Jews to be distinguished from the Christian 
population; thus Alfonso I. “in grazia loro” de- 
creed that the Jews and Maranos should wear the 
Jews’ badge, an “O” with an orange-yellow stripe 
a handbreadth wide. A “monte di pietà" (pawn- 
shop)—one of the institutions established by Chris- 
tian socialism in-opposition to the Jews—was opened 
at Ferrara in 1507, without, however, ruining the 
Jews there as in other places. Religious disputa- 
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tions, also, were forced upon the Jews. Ercole L, 
his wife, and his brother compelled Abraham Faris- 
sol to dispute with several monks (after 1505), and 
to write his arguments in Italian, so that his op- 
ponents might examine and refute them. Under 
Julius IIL the Inquisition was allowed to proceed 
against the Jews, and as a result the Talmud and 
other rabbinical writings were burned (1553). 

The compact between Ercole IL and the arch- 
enemy of the Jews, Pope Paul IV., made the condi- 
tion of the Jews worse. "Taxes for the maintenance 
of the House of Catechumens at Rome were then 
rigorously exacted. Isaac Abravanel IL, whom the 
Estes highly esteemed as a physician and philan- 
thropist, was imprisoned on a charge of treason, but 
was found innocent and released. 

But the princes were not so blind as not to per- 
ceive the beneficial effect of Jewish immigration 
upon the general welfare. In 1584 Ercole II., espe- 
cially emphasizing the loyalty of the Jews, con- 


firmed them in all their former privileges, allowed 


the Maranos free admission to his territories, and 
granted them permission to openly profess their an- 
cestral faith. Ata time when hatred of the Jews 
was strongest and the fiercest persecution was gen- 
eral, Ferrara remained a bulwark of religious liber- 
ty, an asylum for “heretics”; the expelled Jews of 
Naples and Bologna found a refuge there, as did 
also the Maranos from Ancona, the duke assuring 
them perfect religious freedom. When Pius II. 
wished to abolish the pawn-shops, Alfonso II. de- 
cidedly opposed the step, because he felt that thein- 
terest of his country demanded their retention. 

In 1570 (Feb. 16-17) a terrible earthquake visited 
Ferrara, *on which occasion many houses and about 
twelve churches, monasteries, and nunneries were 
destroyed. Under the ruins of the houses about 

200 persons met their death, but not 
The Earth- a single Jew perished. "The wealthy 
quake and liberal Jews who owned houses, 
of 1570. courts, or enclosed gardens, opened 
them and received every one who 
came, so that some of them harbored no less than 100 
strangers; they cared for the needs of the poor, pro- 
vided fuel for them, and clothed and fed them” 
(Joseph ha-Kohen, “ ‘Emek ha-Bakah "). The Jews 
felt themselves so closely connected with the house 
of Este that when in 1581 Princess Leonora. the 
friend of Tasso, fell sick, they offered public prayers 
in the synagogue for her recovery. She herself was 
a friend of the Jews and repeatedly protected them. 
Her husband, Alfonso II., also showed his good will 
toward them; during the famine of 1590 he dis- 
tributed bread among 2,000 Jews and 200 Spanish 
and Portuguese Maranos. 

The prosperous condition of the Jews, which 
rested on the favor of the ruling prince, came to an 
end when, in 1597, the last Este died without leav- 
ing any direct male heir. The pope claimed the 
duchy, and received it after a short resistance, Car- 
dinal Pietro Aldobrandini taking charge of it in be- 
half of the Curia. Amidst the shouts of rejoicing 
which greeted the papal legate upon entering the 
city, the cry was heard: “Down with the Jews!” 
Great anxiety took possession of the community, 
especiaily the Maranos, who dreaded the rule of the 
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pope; and about one-half of the Ferrara Jews mi- 
grated to Modena, Venice, and Mantua, so that the 
census of 1601 showed only 1,520 Jews in a total 
population of 92, 860. 

The new ruler, however, proved himself more 
just than the Jews had anticipated. The cardinal 
soon became convinced of the importance of the Jews 
for the commerce and industry of the city; and he 
grauted to the Maranos a respite of five years, which 
lie had obtained with great difficulty from the pope. 

On Feb. 17, 1598, was issued a constitution which 
provided that the Jews in the city and duchy of 
Ferrara were to be tolerated only on condition that, 
commencing with May 24, both men and women 
wore the Jews' badge. Permission to engage in 
trade was renewed; but the farming of taxes, the 
keeping of animals, and the acquisition of real estate 
were prohibited. Within five years all property in 
the hands of Jews was to be sold—a provision which 
was carried out in 1609. The number of synagogues 
was limited to one for each rite; and for the per- 
mission to sustain them the Jews had to pay a tax 
to the House of Catechumens. "They were allowed 
to have only one cemetery (publie obsequies be- 
ing entirely prohibited), and to use Hebrew books 
only when provided with the imprimatur of the cen- 
sor Every new arrival had to report himself to 
the authorities within three days. Lending money 
on interest and banking were forbidden to the Jews, 
being permitted to the monte di pietà exclusively. 
This provision, however, failed as early as 1599; 
and the excited population was quieted only when 
the Jews were again allowed to open banks, a 
privilege which remained in force till 1683. Other 
enactments tending to mortify the Jewsand to lower 
them in the eyes of the populace were issued, and 

finally the severest measure which the 

The papacy ever adopted against the Jews 
Ghetto. —the institution of the ghetto—was 
extended to Ferrara (1694). A com- 

mission of twelve noblemen appointed to protest 
against the proposed measure gained nothing except 
& Short respite. During 1626-27 the Via Sabbioni, 
Via Gattamarcia, and Via Vignatagliata, where the 
greater part of the Jews had lived for many 
years, were enclosed by five gates erected at their 
expense, <All Jews were obliged to take houses 
there that they might be better protected and 
guarded. The regulations for taking possession of 
lodgings by the Jews and the newly established 
"jus hazaka " were published in sixteen paragraphs. 
Among the decrees enacted by the papacy, likewise 
“in the interest of the Jews,” was one ordering one- 
third of the male members of the community of the 
age of twelve years and upward to be present at the 
delivery of sermons directed toward their conver- 
sion. The church in which these sermons were 
preached was at a considerable distance from the 
ghetto, and on the way thither the victims of intol- 
crance were often grossly insulted. On this account 
à more convenient place was chosen in 1695. Forced 
baptisms, likewise, were not unknown. Jurisdiction 
in the case of difficulties between Jews and Chris- 
Hans was still exercised by the “giudice dé savi”; 
and the efforts of the bishop in 1630 to have the 
bowers of that officer annulled proved vain. Fur- 


thermore, until 1708 the Jewish authorities were 


allowed jurisdiction within the community, appeal 


from their decisions being permitted only in cases. 
where more than five scudi was involved. In that. 
year, however, the united efforts of the lawyers were- 
successful in securing the abolition of this partial. 


autonomy, 


It was natural that such treatment should reduce 
the wealth of the Jewish population more and more ;. 


the ghetto was too poor; and high rents oppressed 


the impoverished community. Petitions to limit. 
the number inhabiting the ghetto and to reduce the 
taxes were flatly refused. The result was that the 
debts of the community and the interest charges. 


grew from year to year; and the richer Jews, 
obliged to make ever greater sacrifices, emigrated.. 


According to a greatly overestimated report of the: 


papal legate made in 1708, among.the 328 families 
was one whose wealth amounted to 80,000 scudi; ten 
others possessed between 5,000 and 8,000 seudi; 
while 148 tradesmen were unable to pay taxes, and 
72 lived on alms (4 R. E. J.” xvi. 249). Naturally, the 
repressive laws produced among the general popu- 
lation a malicious disposition toward the Jews. In 


1648 a Jew sentenced for murder was frightfully 
tortured. The populace seized the opportunity to: 
commit greater outrages in the ghetto; and similar 


excesses are reported in the years 1631, 1705, 1744, 
1747, and 1754. 


On such occasions, it is true, edicts to protect the 
Jews were issued by the papal legates; but, on the 


other hand, the populace was reminded of the exist- 
ing strict laws, and all intercourse with Jews and 
allservices to them were forbidden. "Thus at Fer- 


rara the rigid Roman decree of 1732 referring to the 


Jews was introduced; and in 1788 an edict was is- 
sued prohibiting the employment of Christian serv- 
ants and enjoining a strict censorship of Hebrew 
books. Jews might neither travel nor visit fairs with- 
out the permission of the Inquisition; and in their 


journeys they were to wear the Jews’ badge. "This. 


last provision, however, wasabolishedin 1785. 'That 
in spite of such cruel laws and mental torment the 
community nevertheless continued to exist was due 
to the discrepancy between the law and its execu- 
tion, The population was often more friendly than. 
the papal government to the Jews; and the offi- 
cials quite frequently failed to enforce the laws. 
These conditions changed in 1796 with the entry 
into Italy of the French troops, who proclaimed in 
Ferrara *therights of man," so that all civil disabil- 
ities were removed from the Jews. On Oct. 3, 1796. 
—during. the New- Year festival—the 
Under French civil and military authorities 
French visited the four synagogues, where 
Rule. they were received with joy, being es- 
corted back in triumph. The attacks 
made by the Catholies against the emancipation of 
the Jews were successfully refuted in pamphlets. 
The Jews were admitted into the municipal guard; 
and in 1797, at the instance of the French general 
Latner, the gates of the ghetto were torn down. The 
Jews proved themselves worthy of their new rights 
and duties, and in ashort time the municipal guard 
included nine Jewish officers and the municipality 
four Jewish officials. 


[d 
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The reign of liberty was, however, cf short 
duration. On May 23, 1799, Austrian troops entered 
the city; the fury of the populace was directed 
against the Jews, who had to be protected by the 
soldiers, and for a whole week dared not leave the 
ghetto. The community was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 5,000 scudi, and all the ancient laws were 


enforced, In 1802 the French returned as bear- 
ers of liberty; and equality of rights showed 


itself in the election of three Jewish representatives 
to the council of the Italian republic. Full liberty 
was given for religious worship; and in 1808 the 
clergy was advised not to receive Jews too hastily 
for baptism. The Vienna Congress of 1814-15 
restored the papal government; but times had 
changed, and a new, liberal spirit permeated the 
nations. In 1815 Pius VII. demanded the removal 
of the Jews from publie oflices, but did not other- 
wise interfere with theirliberties. On the whole, he 
showed a friendly disposition. 

Under his successor, Leo XII., the tendency again 
prevailed to torture and to kill the Jews, on the plea 
that “they had tortured and killed Jesus." The 
ghetto gates were restored at the expense of the 
Jews, and closed on Jan. 13, 1826; many of the old 
enactments were enforced, especially the prohibition 
against keeping Christian servants. The military 
guarded the ghetto to see that no one lighted fires 
for the Jews on the Sabbath and on festivals; but, 
more humane than the pope, the soldiers themselves 
took pity on them aud lighted the fires. Under 
such circumstances many Hebrews left for the more 
iolerant Tuscany. In 1827 several more of the pro- 
visions of the old laws were renewed. "The Jews 
were prohibited from leaving the city without per- 
mission, from having intercourse with Christians, 
and from owning real estate after the short time al- 
lowed for its sale had elapsed. When Leo died the 
entire population felt relieved; and the vehement 
hatred against the medieval papal régime showed 
itself clearly in the revolutionary days of 1881, 
when the gates of the ghetto were again torn down, 
and the Jews received all rights as citizens. What 
remained of the ghetto was enclosed by chains. 

Gregory XVI. was on the whole friendly disposed 
toward the Jews, but even his government allowed 
them no liberties. When in 1837 a public funeral 
procession took place on the occasion of the burial 
of Rabbi Reggio, the community was severely pun- 
ished. Nevertheless the liberal national movement 
made rapid progress. The Jewsenjoyed the friend- 
ship and esteem of the better classes of Christians; 
they participated more and more in public affairs; 
and the most respectable “ casinos ” received themas 
members. 

With the election of Pope Pius IX. all the dreams 
and hopes of the noblest and best were expected to 
be realized. Italy was to be freed and united. His 
accession was hailed with general jubilation, the 

| Jews being no less enthusiastic than 

Hopes their fellow citizens. Dr. Moses Leone 
Under Pius Finzi of Ferrara caused an allegorical 

IX. paintiug to be executed for the occa- 
sion with the inscription: “Mild in 

punishment, a god in forgiveness—suchis the true 
picture of Pius.” Supported by the citizens, the 
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Jews asked to be granted emancipation. The car- 
dinal legate, Ciacchi, thereupon ordered the removal 
of the ghetto gates, and only the pillars were allowed 
to remain. These, also, were destroyed on March 
21, 1848, by the professors and students of the 
Athenæum amidst great jubilation on the part of the 
noblest and best of the citizens. General fraterni- 
zation and removal of all religious differences wag 
the watchword of the time. Borsari wrote in do. 
fense of the Jews; the Circolo Nazionale, which 
advocated the union of Italy, sent Salvatore Anau as 
delegate to Turin, and afterward elected him amem- 
ber of the constitutional national assembly at Rome: 
while four Jewish representatives were elected to 
the new provincial dict. Equality was obtained: 
and the sacrifices of the Jews for the national cause 
were justified. To be sure, the hour of final deliv- 
erance had not yet come. In 1849 the pope was re- 
instated by the Catholic powers, and Austrian troops 
were charged with the protection of his dominions. 
The Jews suffered most from the change; for they lost 
their briefly enjoyed liberty. They had to resign all 
offices and to withdraw from all societies, and even 
the old prohibition against leaving the city without 
permission was enforced. In 1857 Pius IX. visited 
the city. A deputation which asked for the abolition 
of this decree was kindly received, and the old law 
was soon abolished. This was the last time that the 
community was compelled to ask a favor of the 
pope; for in 1859 the Assemblea Nazionale delle 
Romagne at Bologna ratified the incorporation of 
Italy with the kingdom of Sardinia under the scepter 
of Victor Emmanuel II. 

All civic differences between Jews and Christians 
were immediately removed. The extension of the 
Piedmontese constitution to the kingdom of Italy 
admitted the Jews of Ferrara to full citizenship. 
That emancipation was complete was shown by the 
fact that some Jews were at once elected to the 
Consiglio Comunale. "The first Jewish member of 
the Parliament was Leone Carpi of Bologna, who 
had had to pay with a long exile for his patriotic 
participation in the national movement. Another 
sign of the changed conditions was the attendance 
of the highest authorities at the services held in 
the synagogue to commemorate the reception of the 
duchy into the kingdom of Italy. Since 1861 tne 
community has evidenced its warm patriotisin in all 
matters pertaining to the new kingdom, and has 
given to the state a number of deserving citizens. 
In 1891 the Jews of Ferrara numbered 1,465 in à 
total population of 68,000. 

—— Internal History: The Jewish community 
of Ferrara had to develop under the legal conditions 
described above. It is not known at what time it 
was first organized nor what its first constitution 
was. The first record of its activity dates from thie 
congress held at Forli in 1418. At that time the 
community possessed all the usual institutions of an 
organized commonwealth. In 1452 it exchanged its 
old cemetery for a new one. In 1469 Jacob ben Fli- 
jah of Cagli donated to the community a book of 
prayer, accompanying it with a deed of gift. In 
1481, through the generosity of Sev (Ze'cb) Samuel 
Melli of Rome, it secured in the Via Sabbioni a house 
to be used as a synagogue, which still serves the 
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same purpose. The same benefactor left a legacy 
in 1485, the income of which was to be used for giv- 
ing gratuitous instruction in Hebrew 
The and in the Jewish religion, as well as 
Constitu- for the supportof the poor; and after 
tion of the Melli's death in 1486 the community 
Com- organized its first benevolent institu- 
munity. tions. The immigration from Spain 
and Portugal brought the community 
a large increase in eminent, wealthy, and highly edu- 
cated members; butat the same time if brought dis- 
cord and difliculties. The Spanish Jews not only re- 
tained their own ritual and erected special houses of 
prayer, but in every respect formed a separate com- 
munity of their own. They had their own rabbi, 
their own Talmud Torah, and in 1550 laid out their 
own cemetery. In1531a house of prayer according 
to the German rite was built. 

The prevalent distress and continued persecution 
warned the factions in the community to unite, and 
union was easily brought about where the interests 
of the whole coincided. Issac ben Judah Abra- 
vanel, grandson of Don Isaac, rendered great service 
in this connection after 1550. Though true to Span- 
ish traditions, he was everywhere recognized ‘as 
leader on account of his noble character and his un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of the community ; 
and he represented the community at the Ferrara 
Congress of 1554, which adopted resolutions that 
became binding upon the Jews throughout Italy. 
After the earthquake the need of a new organization 
for the community asserted itself. On April 5, 1573, 
there was held under the leadership of Don Isaac 
Abravanel a meeting which suggested that the entire 
community, under the title of “Universita degli 
Ebrei di Farrara,” be placed under the control of 
eighteen delegates to be elected by lot, such delegates 
to choose annually from among themselves a presi- 
dent and a treasurer; that each member who pos- 

sessed more than fifty scudi should be 

The ‘‘ Uni- obliged to contribute toward the 
versita communal funds; and that a com- 
degli mission of eight members, among them 

Ebrei.” three rabbis, be appointed to fix the 

sum to be raised and to make the 
assessment. These propositions having been agreed 
to, the community was at once organized, and 
Abravanel was elected president. 

The pay ment of the first assessment was effected by 
each member placing his share in a sealed box, and 
declaring under oath that it was the correct amount 
due from him. Although at first intended for three 
years only, this method proved so practical that it 
continued to be followed for centuries. The next 
beneficial result of the new organization was the 
union of the German synagogue with the Italian, 
and of the Bolognese with the Neapolitan, Naples 
having a short time before expelled the Jews, who 
had then been received by the dukes of Ferrara. 

Under the popes the community had to limit the 
number of its synagogues. The laying out of cem- 
eteries was also made difficult. The administration 
of the community was in the hands of a large board 
of sixty-two members and of a smaller one of ten, 
assisted by the rabbinate. "Their main care was that 
of the finances. Besides the ordinary taxes, the 
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community was obliged to pay high rents for the 
houses in the ghetto, whether inhabited or not, and 
whether the tenants themselves were able or unable 
to pay the rentals. lt thus came about that at the 
end of the papal régime the community had a debt 
of 32,450 scudi. Added to this, the ever-increasing 
pauperism made necessary the expenditure of larger 
sums incharity. In spite of great expenses, however, 
instruction of the young wasnot neglected. In 1626 
the school wasreorganized; besides the income from 
the Melli legacy, it received congregational support. 
In 1680 it was united with the Italian synagogue. 
To defray all charges the taxes were naturally very 
high, and many wealthy people on this account left 
the city. The board, therefore, obtained in 1622 
the right to prevent any one removing his wealth 
from the city without permission, and it was later 
on decided that those who should leave be required to 
pay 2 per cent on their property toward liquidating 
the communal debts. "These resolutions brought 
about continual friction; but they were nevertheless 
carried out, no doubt on account of the impoverished 
condition of the community. Outside Jews who 
did business in Ferrara had to pay a trade-tax. The 
executive board of the community, called * massari," 
found their efforts warmly seconded by the papal 
legate; and obedience to them on the part of Jews 
was often ordered by the authorities. 

The changes under the rule of the French necessi- 
tated a new organization. The members formed 

themselves into a Società dei Pagatori, 
New Con- within which four committees were 
stitution. formed: (1) for the payment of debts; 
(2) for administering the ghetto prop- 
erty; (8) for benevolence; and (4) for worship and 
instruction, the recommendation being made that 
special attention be paid to instruction. In the 
budget of 4,000 scudi there was needed 2,000 scudi 
for charity alone; for the interest on debts, 1,500. 
The new society entered upon its existence in 1798 
under the leadership of Angelo Pacé Pesaro; in 1807 
some changes were made in its organization; for ex- 
ample, the expenditure of a certain sum in monthly 
pensions for soldiers was added toitsbudget. In 1808 
the community became a part of the French consis- 
torial organization, which continued to be in force 
till 1815. 

With the return of the popes was restored the an- 
cient form of administration, including the former 
obligations of the * gazaka" and the former taxes. 
Two massari represented the community in extra- 
communal affairs. Communal activity showed itself 
especially during the famine of 1854 and the cholera 
epidemic of 1855. 

Upon the union of Ferrara with the kingdom of 
Italy the Ferrara community came under the Ra- 
tazzi law of Piedmont, by which it is still governed. 
The last relic of ancient times was the debt owing 


to the House of Catechumens, payment of which 


was demanded and made in 1865. 


Synagogues: In ancient times many places of prayer ac- 
cording to the Italian rite existed in private houses. By the 
donation of Sev Samuel Melli the community received in 1181 
a special synagogue building, in addition to which theold places 
of devotion continued in existence. Afterthe year 1492 houses 
of prayer for the Sephardie rite were built, and with the per- 
mission of the Inquisition the German Jews also opened à 
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synagogue in one of the existing houses of prayer (1532). Each 
congregation had its rabbi and its own eharity-budget. About 
1570 the community had ten houses of prayer; 


Communal and the Jews regarded as a visible sign of di- 
Institu- vine protection that during the earthquake 
tions. of 1570 churebes and monasteries tumbled 


down, but "in noneof the ten houses of prayer 
and small sanctuaries of the Lord in Ferrara was divine 
service interrupted. True, fissures appeared in the walls, but 
the people were not prevented from offering prayer in the 
morning and evening" (Azariah dei Rossi, "Kol Elohim,” 
toward the end). In 1573 the founding of the Università degli 
Ebrei di Ferrara, a fusion of the German and Italian congrega- 
tions, iook place. Under the papal régime there was only one 
synagogue for each of the various rites; in 1608 the German 
synagogue was transferred to the building formerly occupied 
by the Italian. In 1798 the latter was separated from the Melli 
foundation and ineorporated in the property of the community. 
In 13812 and 1867 the building in the Via Sabbioni, which had stood 
for centuries, was thoroughly renovated. The beautiful Spanish 
synagogue still has its own administration. Of the peculiar 
religious usages in the Ferrara synagogues Isaac Lampronti 
makes occasional mention in his “‘Pahad Yizbak." The syn- 
agogue according to the German rite possesses à manuseript 
list of the various minhagim, which is ascribed to Rabbi Olmo; 
another manuscript collection of Ferrara minhagim is in the 
city library of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Schools: Under the Melli foundation the community re- 
ceived an annual income wherewith to provide a teacher for the 
poor. From this was developed the Talmud Torah, in which 
elementary instruction was supplemented by advanced courses 
in the rabbinic academy. The Spanish had their own Talmud 
Torah, Which, through the efforts of Isaac Lampronti, was united 
in 1789 with that of the general community. The great at- 
tachment of the pupils for these institutions is shown by leg- 
acies to the library and to the funds for poor pupils of the 
Taimud Torah. Not only was instruction given in Hebrew and 
in the Jewish religion, but the teaching of Italian was likewise 
gradually introduced; the latter, however, was abolished after 
1859, when the general schools were opened to the Jews. Since 
1819 the community has also had a kindergarten (“asili infan- 
tili"). Atalltimes great eare has been bestowed upon the de- 
velopment of the schools of Ferrara, the community as well as 
individuals making great sacrifices to this end. A large, costly 
library bears testimony to this day to the zeal with which studies 
were once prosecuted. 

Cemeteries: Theoldest cemetery, situated beside the mon- 
astery of S. Girolamo, was in 1452 exchanged by the community 
for another in S. Maria Nuova. The purchase of a cemetery in 
1626 was rendered very difficult by the Curia. The Spanish rented 
a special cemetery in 1550, and bought it outright in 1574 ; in 1600 
they were obliged to lay out a new one, which was enlarged in 
1647; sanction fora further enlargement in 1789 was obtained 
only with great difficulty. The tombstones were demolished by 
the populace, used as building material by the government, or 
stolen and placed in Christian cemeteries with new inscriptions. 
On this account no old inscriptions are preserved at Ferrara. 
In 1869 the community laid out a new cemetery, toward the ex- 
pense of which the city contributed. The Spanish then united 
with the rest of the community and sold their old cemetery site. 
The Saralov family alone still possesses a burial-place in the old 
Spanish cemetery. 

Foundations and Societies at Ferrara: Samuel 
Melli of Rome left to the community for charitable. purposes 
the income from his house in the Via Sabbioni, and also his 
goods and chattels. In 1628 the important society Arcicon Frater- 
nità Ghemillud Assadim, afterward called ** Misericordia," was 
organized to take care of the sick poor and to provide for 
burials. In 1661 the society of bearers (‘‘kattafim’’), and 
in 1665 that of the grave-diggers (** kabbarim "), separated from 
the parent organization. In addition smaller societies were 
formed for the help of the sick and the dying, as the Marpe ha- 
Nefesh (1700), Beruhe El (1750), Yedide El (1810). The many 
applications for charity made to the societies often caused 
pecuniary embarrassment, which was relieved through contribu- 
tions from the community and from individuals. Since 1877 all 
these societies have been united under the name " Anshe 
Hesed," which organization, under the direction of the rabbi, is 
managed by à commission. 

In 1718 Rabbi Jacob Daniel OlIno established the society Ha- 
dashim li-Bekarim, whose object was to provide for the daily 
minyan and study and to keep eertain of the fasts. With this 
was afterward eombined the duty of providing fuel for the poor 
and of aiding them in paying theirrent. "This society is subven- 


. at his own expense. 


tioned by the community. The Rahame 'Aniyim was founded 
in 1820 by pupils of the Talmud Torah to provide candles in caseg 
of death; with this were afterward combined other organiza. 
tions of pupils which looked after the welfare of the school and ot 
their poorer fellow students, such as the Bikkur Holim (1742) ana 
the Malbish 'Arumim (1782); likewise the Shalom Rav, founded in 
1698 by Rabbis Jacob and Angelo Zahalun for the purpose of de- 
livering lectures on the Sabbaths, and enlarged by I. Lampronti 
to a charitable organization. Besides the regular members, the 
society, Which was reorganized in 1856, admits ladies as honorary 
members. 

The Rahamim, a society for reading the Torah on. holidays, 
was established in 1800 by persons who met every Sabbath for a 
repast, and who wished to give their society a religious character 
also. Siinah (ie. Siyyua ‘*Aniyim), or Il Soeeorso, was estab- 
lished in 1850 for the purpose of making small loans to mer- 
chants; afterward it distributed books and money as prizes to 
diligent pupils. A society known as ' MahDzike Umanut" or 
" Arti e Mestieri," founded in 1840, was dissolved, since under 
the existing laws Jews found no masters and no employment. 
In the same manner many religious and humane societies 
which originated in former centuries have been dissolved. 

Besides these benevolent societies several legacies for the 
benefit of the poor are administered by the community. Joseppe 
Benedetto Alatino and Abraham Raphael Feglio (1755) left a 
legacy for poor brides. The Pesaro family made great sacri- 
fices in 1787 in order to further the advancement of education, 
Angelo Pace Pesaro maintained the theological school in 1800 
Leone Vita Pesaro left an income for the 
support of candidates for the rabbinate ; in 1827 his descendants 
made this a permanent endowment, under the administration 
of the rabbi, for the support of theological studies and for the 
increase of the library. 


As in 1416 and 1418, so also later the Ferrara com- 
munity took an interest in general Jewish matters. 
Twice it had the honor of being the 


Share meeting-place of an assembly of Italian 
in General Jewish notables. Shortly after the 
Jewish burning of rabbinical writings, June 
Interests. 21, 1534, fourteen representatives from 


Rome, Mantua, Ferrara, Bologna, Reg- 
gio, Modena, Padua, and Venice met under the pres- 
idency of Rabbi Meir Katzenellenbogen to deliberate 
on some important social questions and to strengthen 
the moral condition of the Italian communities. The 
resolutions of this conference have remained in force 
till the present time. In view of restrictions placed 
by the censorship laws upon the printing of He- 
brew books, it was decided to publish no new book 
without the approbation (* haskamah ”) of three or- 
dained rabbis. Every Israelite who bought books 
withoutan approbation was to be fined 25 scudi. It 
was also resolved that lawsuits were not to be 
brought by Jews in Christian courts without the 
permission of the community or rabbi. Decisions 
in civil suits were not to be recorded without 
the permission of the parties concerned. No rabbi 
might give a legal decision in the community of an- 
other rabbi unless the latter had previously given 
his permission and had refused to adjudicate the case 
himself. The enactment of R. Gershon concerning 
the perpetual right of lease was renewed and devel- 
oped in Italy into the * jus gazaka," which was valid 
everywhere in the ghettos, even in the most ancient 


times. Gershom's prohibition of polygamy was also 
enforced. Whoever betrothed himself to a girl 


under ten years of age without the permission of the 
parents or guardians was to be excommunicated to- 
gether with his witnesses. Finally, another clause 
was added, by which money-trading was condemned, 
and usury was threatened with severe punishment. 
The representatives of Ferrara who signed the 
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protocol were Elhanan ben Isaac da Fano, Samuel b. 
Mazliah Finzi, and Isaac ben Joseph Abravanel. 
'The destruction of Hebrew literature through the 
Inquisition likewise necessitated the interposition 
of the Ferrara community. After the Council of 
Trent the fate of Hebrew books was uncertain. 
On this account 
Abtalion ben 
Mordecai da Mo- 
dena, rabbi of 
Ferrara, in 1581 
visited Pope I: 
Gregory XIV. fe. 
at Rome. After 
many interviews 
in Latin, one of 
which concern- 
ing the Talmud 
lasted more than 
two hours, heob- 
tained a respite 
of the confisca- 
tion; but this did 
not remove the 
danger perma- 
nently. Under 
Sixtus V., who 
showed the Jews 
a toleration 
which seems in- 
credible for that 
time, Jewish lit- 
erature was 
again untram- 
meled. The Fer- 
rara community 
bore its share in 
the sacrificesand 
the difficult ne- 
gotiations which 
the passage of 
this measure had 
made necessary. 
It concurred in 
the resolution of 
the most promi- 
nent Italian com- 
munities to carry 
out through a 
commission a 
previous censor- 
ship of theirown 
for Hebrew 
books; after- 
ward at the Con- 
gress of Padua 
it was resolved 
to raise, by aspe- 
clal tax to be de- 
posited in a central treasury at Ferrara in the care of 
Solomon da Fano, the amount neces- 
Censorship sary to cover the expenses of this cen- 
of Jewish sorship and of the reprinting of the 
Books. Talmud. A commission sent to Rome 
under the leadership of Bezaleel Mas- 
sari, which obtained permission to own and to 
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print Hebrew books after a previous censorship 
and expurgation, included deputies from Ferrara. 
When new opposition to theprinting of the Tal- 
mud arose, further sums were raised by the com- 
munities of Mantua and Ferrara, which pledged 
themselves to take 700 copies of the proposed Tal- 
mud edition. 
CUu. Phe commission 
eh 2 2 01: dor the expur- 
gation of He- 
brew books was 
formed in 1590, 
and, Ferrara 
having again 
raised the neces- 
sary funds, the 
ban against the 
Talmud was re- 
moved. That 
the Talmud was 
saved from the 
destruction to 
which it had 
been condemned. 
was probably 
owing to theself- 
sacrifice of the 
Ferrara and 
Mantua commu- 
nities (Stern, 
“Urkundliche 
Beitrüge über die 
Stellung der 
Püpste zu den 
Juden," i., Nos. 
141 et seq.). All 
the later and less 
important at- 
tacks upon Jew- 
ish literature 
were easily re- 
pelled after this 
first victory. 

It is not until 
the nineteenth 
century that the 
community 
again appears as 
representative of 
general Jewish 
interests. The 
Ferrara physi- 
cian Bondi- Za- 
morain attended 
the Sanhedrin in 
Paris, and com- 
posed an ode in 
Hebrew and 
Latin for the 
opening of the council ’s first session. The Alliance 
Israclite Universelle as soon as it was organized 
found adherents at Ferrara, and, under the guid- 
ance of Rabbi Ascoli and Advocate Leone Ra- 
venna, almost the whole community joined the new 
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nity to the changed conditions, thirty-one delegates 
met at Ferrara on May 12, 1863; they protested ener- 
getically against the frequent forcible baptism of 
Jewish children, and resolved to ask the government 
for a reform of the laws of the community and for the 
right of the rabbis to grant divorces. They further 
proposed to make religious instruction obligatory, 
in order to promote a sense of religious duty; ; to 
disseminate good books on Jews and Judaism; and 
to found an Italian rabbinical seminary. Their reso- 
lutions remained without effect, however, and the 
congress which met at Florence in 1867, at which 
Ferrara was again represented, was equally un- 
successful. 

The Jewish community of Ferrara takes pride in 
its possession of names held in high repute in Jewish 
history and in the world of letters Moses b. Meir 

of the thirteenth century, Solomon 
Rabbis and Hasdai of the fourteenth, and Elia di 
Scholars. Ferrara and Menahem b. Perez Tra- 
borti of the fifteenth deserve especial 
mention. In 1467 flourished the famous surgeon 
Jacob, court physician to the Estes, who brought 
Ercole I, through a serious sickness. In the six- 
teenth century the number of learned men must 
have been very great. In 1573 a rabbinical society 
was organized for the education of rabbis and 
teachers. 

The Orientalist Emanuel Tremellius taught at the 
university ; he was baptized, fled from Italy i in 1542, 
and is said to have returned to Judaism at Heidel- 
berg. A few years later Abraham Gallo (Francese 
Zarfati ?) held the professorship in Hebrew at the 
Ferrara University. The Marano Amatus Lusitanus 
was a professor of botany and anatomy, and also one 
of the prominent physicians of his time.  Raffacllo 
Mirami was a physician and mathematician. Many 
Jews attended the medical lectures of the famous 
Brasavola. Elia Pirro (about 1585) is often men- 
tioned as a Latin poet. The sons and grandsons of 
Don Isaae Abravanel lived at Ferrara, and most of 


them are buried there. Don Isaae II. rendered 
especially important services to the community 


(see above); and of equal prominence for a long 
time was Donna Gracia Mendesia, who, with her 
daughters Gracia and Reyna, and her son-in law 
Joseph of Naxos, took refuge under the mild rule of 
the Estes. Under her protection lived the brothers 
Usque (sce FERRARA, TYPOGRAPHY) and their rela- 
tive, the poet Samuel Usque, author of the “ Consola- 
camas Tribulacóes de Ysrael? (e, 1565). Azariah dei 
Rossi, author of * Me'or ‘Enayim,” likewise lived 
at Ferrara; as did Abraham Colorni, architect and 
mechanician, whose services were sought by many 
courts of Italy aud Germany, and Bonajuto Alatino, 
who in April, 1617, was compelled to take part in a 
public religious disputation. 

During ghetto times there were among the rabbis 
of Ferrara. several who were also famous as philo- 
sophical writers and physicians. Among these Isaac 
Lampronti occupies an honorable position; his 
fame is commemorated by a tablet placed by the 
city of Ferrara in 1872 in the wall of the house 
in which he had lived. Of merchants Moses Vita 
COEN was prominent and highly honored by the 
papal court. During the famine of 1764 he supplied 


the papal government with grain; a namesake of 
his, Moses Coen, was mayor of the city during the 
French occupation in 1799. 

Leone Carpi and Enca Cavalieri are distinguished 
modern representatives of the community, and are 
also members of the Italian Parliament. Rossi and 
Angelo Castelbolognesi, travelers and explorers, 
should also be mentioned: as well as the Reggio 
family, all of whom belong to Ferrara. 

The following is a list of the rabbis of Ferrara: 

Jacob b. Jekuthiel Corinaldo (beginning of sixteenth cen- 
tury). 

Judah Liwa (1511). 

David Levi. 

Zion Asher ben Eliakim Levi. 

Eliezer ben Samuel Ventura (1594). 

Menahem ben Perez Trabotti. 

Perez ben Menahem Trabotti. 

Solomon ben Moses Castelletto (1534). 

Johanan Treves. 

Joseph ben Hayyim (1548). 

David Darshan Isaac al-Hakim (1553). 

Ishmael Hanina. 

Abraham ben Daud da Modena. 

Solomon Modena. 

Jehiel II. ben Azriel II. Trabotti. 

Benjamin Saul ben Eliezer dei Rossi. 

Raphael Joseph ben Johanan Treves. 

Baruch Uzziel ben Baruch Forti (1557). 

Abrabam ben Dia. 

Isaac ben Joseph da Monselice (first rabbi after the founding 
of the Academy). 

Moses ben Israel Finzi da Arezzo. 

Aaron ben Israel Finzi da Arezzo. 

Jehiel Nissim ben Samuel da Pisa. 

Ishmael Hanina ben Mordecai Rofe da Valmontano. 

Joseph Fikas of Fez. 

Benjamin ben Ephraim Finzi (close of the sixteenth century). 

Hezekiah ben Benjamin Finzi. 

Abraham ben Yakar (1590). 

Abraham Jaghel ben Hananiah da Monselice. 

Jacob Moses Ayash. 

Abtalion ben Mordecai of Modena (seventeenth century). 

Moses ben Menahem da Terracina. 

Eliezer David ben Ezekiel del Bene. 

Mordecai ben David Carpaneti. 

Hananiah Jaghel Monselice (1630). 

Judah Azael ben Eliezer del Bene (1650-65). 
Menahem Recanati. 


Pelatiah ben Hananiah Monselice. 
Isaac Jedidiah ben Samuel Borghi. 


Menahem ben Elisha Cases. 
Phineas ben Pelatiah Monselice. 
Hananiah Cases. 

Jacob ben Isaac Zahalun. 

Mordecai Reeanati. 

Isaae Lampronti. 

Mordecai Zahalun (eighteenth century). 
Sabbato Sanguinetti. 

Raphael Emanuel Hai Rechi. 

Felice Umano. 

Joseph ben Isaac Jedidiah. 

Samuel Baruch ben Joseph Hezekiah Borghi. 
Elisha Michael Finzi. 

Jacob Daniel ben Abraham Olmo (1737). 
Jacob Moses Ayash. 

Joseph Mordecai Carpaneti. 

Samuel Bar Shalom Finzi. 

Nehemiah ben Baruch Coen. 

Isaac ben Close Israel Norsa. 

Moses Isaac Hai Pesaro. 

Jacob Hai Recanati. 

Judah Hezekiah della Vida (d. 1806). 
Joseph ben David Bassani (1827). 
Elhanan Sabbato Pesaro (1828). 
Issachar Ezekiel Reggio (1837). 

Leone Reggio ben Issachar (1870). 
Isaac Elijah Menahem Ascoli (1875). 
Benedetto Levi (1880). 

Giuseppe Jaré (....). 

E. C. I. 
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——Typography: Ferrara contained a Hebrew 
printing-press as early as the fifteenth century. In 
1476, almost contemporaneously with Reggio and 
Pieve di Sacco, Abraham b. Hayyim (Dyusna qo) of 
Pesaro established a printing-press which competed 
with Conat’s at Mantua. Abraham, however, pro- 
duced (1477) only two works there, Levi b. Gershon’s 
commentary on Job, and the greater part of the Tur 
Yoreh De‘ah, begun by Conat in 1475 (see Zunz, 
“Z. G.” pp. 218 et seg.). Abraham then removed 
to Bologna. In 1551 Samuel Gallus established 
a printing-house at Ferrara, and produced six 
works, Isaac Abravanel’s * Ma'yene ha-Yeshu'eh ” 
(1551) and five others (1552), the last being R. Meir’s 
“ Hilkot ha-Re’ah.” In the latter year Abraham 
Usque established a press, which existed until 1558. 
In the first year he printed only Judeeo-Spanish and 
Portuguese works; but in 1558-58 he printed, ac- 
cording to De Rossi, twenty-seven Hebrew works, 
the first being Simon b. Zemah Duran’s commentary 
to the Sukkot “ Hosha‘not” and the last R. Perez’s 
" Ma‘areket ha-Elohut."  Steinschneider and Cassel 
(in Ersch and Gruber, “Encyc.” section ii., part 28, 
p.45) state that the “Amarot Techorot” must be 
omitted, and the“ Me’ah Berakot” and “ Seder Ma‘a- 
madot ” added to the list. Since 1558 only one He- 
brew work is known to have been printed at Ferrara 
—at Filoni’s printing house —viz., “Siddur mi- 
Berakah,” the Italian liturgy (1693). The printers 
of this book were Joseph Nissim and Abraham 
Hayyim of Fano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. B. de Rossi, De Typographia Hebrao- 

Ferrariensi, Parma, 1780, 


J. i M. SEL. 
FERRARA BIBLE. See BIBLE EDITIONS. 


FERRARA, MOSES BEN MEÏR: Italian 
tosafist of the thirteenth century. He was a con- 
temporary of Eleazar ben Samuel and of Isaiah ben 
Mali. No details of his life are known. He is 
quoted three times as a tosafist in * Haggahot Mai- 


muni” (*'T'efillab," ch. xi. ; ^ Yom-Tob,” ch. iii., iv.); 
accordin g to this same work (7 Hamez u-Mazzan," 


ch. 8}, he copied R. Judah's tosafot to Berakot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 21; Zunz, Z. G. p. 575 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed, Warsaw, 1889, i. 209; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim. p. 625; Güdemann, Gesch. des Erzie- 
hungswese ns. ii. 185. 


S. S. A. Pk. 


FERREOLUS: Bishop of Uzès, France (558- 
981. As soon as he had obtained the bishopric he 
showed great zeal in trying to convert the many 
Jews of Uzès. At first he treated them kindly, even 
Inviting them to his table. Complaint was brought 
against him for this action; and Childebert I. ban- 
ished him to Paris for three years. In 558 Ferreolus, 
having proved his innocence, returned to his dio- 
cese, but changed his attitude toward the Jews. He 
convoked a synod for the purpose of converting 
them by persuasion or by force. Many embraced 
Christianity, and those who resisted conversion were 
driven from the diocese. After his death (581) sev- 
eral of his converts returned to Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Aronius, Regesten z. Gesch. d. Juden, pp. 11, 
12, Berlin, 1900; Marcus Antonius Dominici, Vita Ferreoli, 
p. 27, Paris, 1648; E. Nübling, Die Judengemeinden des Mit- 
telalters, p. 118, Ulm, 1896; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 24. 
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FERRER, VICENTE: Spanish Dominican 
preacher; born at Valencia Jan. 28, 1850; died at 
Vannes, France, April 5, 1419. Basnage supposes 
that he was of Jewish descent (“ Histoire des Juifs,” 
xiv. 701). He entered the Dominican order in Va- 
lencia Feb. 5, 1874, and studied at the University 
of Lerida (1882-84). From 1885 he preached in 
the Cathedral of Valencia, and soon became famous 
for his pulpit eloquence. In 1895 he became con- 
fessor and private chaplain to the antipope Benedict 
XIII. at Avignon. In 1398, however, he became a 
wandering preacher, and traveled through Spain, 
France, Italy, and Germany. He had a regular ret- 
inue of about 300 Flagellants. At times the people 
followed him in crowds of thousands, forsaking 
temporarily their occupations to hear him preach or 
to be cured by him. The appearance of Ferrer in 
Spain was one of the principal factors leading to the 
expulsion of the Jews. 

Ferrer saw in the Jews the greatest impediment 
to his holy mission, and in their conversion a daily 
proof of it. Therefore he zealously endeavored to 
bring them into the fold of the Church, imposing 


-upon them, as Jews, many limitations and burdens, 


and promising them, in the event of conversion, 
freedom and the pleasures of life. With uplifted 
cross he forced his way into synagogues and 
dedicated them as churches, as in Valencia (1391), 
Santiago (1408), and Alcañiz (1413). His first sig- 
nificant conversion was that of the rabbi Solomon 
Levi of Burgos, known as * Paulus Burgensis ” (1890 
or 1991), who, with Ferrer, caused the promulga- 
tion of the Castilian edict (Jan. 12, 1412), containing 
twenty-four articles against the Jews, and creating 
the “ Juderias,” or ghettos. According to Rodriguez 
de Castro, in 1412 Ferrer converted in Alcañiz Joshua 
Lorki, known as * Geronimo de Santa F6," who led 
the discussion against the Jews at the disputation 
of Tortosa (1413). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The biography by Razzano(1455) forms the basis 
of the numerous later ones. Fages, Hist. de Saint Vincent 
Ferrier, i. 86, Paris, n.d. (18947); Heller, Vincenz Ferrer, Sein 
Leben und Wirken, Berlin, 1855: Pradel, Saint Vincent 
Ferrier, 15664; Bayle. Vie do Saint Vincent Ferrer, 1855; 
P, Meyer, in Romania, 1881, p. 226: Antoine Thomas, in An- 
nales du Midi, 1892, pp. 226. 980; Pastor, Gesch. der Pübste, 
i; Wetzer and Welte, Airchenlevicon, xii. 978; Hist. Jahrb. 
der Gorresgesellxchaft, 1896, p. 24; Kayserling, Gesch. der 
Juden in Portuyal, p. 40. 

G. M. Sc. 


FERRET: The rendering in the Authorized 
Version of the Hebrew “anaķah” (Lev. xi. 80). 
The Septuagint has uvyá2z (*shrew-mouse"); but 
from the context it appears that some kind of lizard 
is meant. The Revised Version gives “ gecko” (see 
Lizarp). Some identify the ferret with the “ tela- 
ilan,” which the striped “tahash” is said to resem- 
ble (Shab. 28a). The tela-ilan is described by the 
‘Aruk asa “small animal resembling a cat; unclean, 
striped, and trained to catch rabbits; called in Ara- 
bic ‘ zabzib,’ and in Greek Dy Non | ?]." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Levysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 95. 


E. G. H. I. M. C. 


FERRUS, PETER: Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity; lived in Spain in the fifteenth century. A 
poet of ability, he exercised his talents in deriding 
his former coreligionists. Juan Alfonso de Baena, 
in his * Canzionero," cites four poems by Ferrus, 
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one of which is directed against the rabbis of Alcala. 
His attacks did not remain unanswered, for Juan 
Alfonso cites a poem written by the rabbis in reply 
to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rodriguez de Castro. Dibliotheca, i. 310; 
Amador de los Rios, Estudios, pp. 421 et seq.; Kayserling, 
Sephardim, p. 73; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 79. 

G. I. Bn. 

FERUSSOL, COMPRAT VIDAL. See Fa- 
RISSOL, JACOB BEN HAYYIM. 

FESSLER, SIGISMUND: Austrian lawyer 
and author; born at Vienna Aug. 26, 1845; edu- 
cated at the gymnasium and university of that city. 
He was appointed (1868) judge at the Landes- 


gericht, which office he resigned in 1870. Since 
1875 he has practised law in Vienna. He was 


eleeted secretary of the Museum für Oesterreich- 
ische Volkskunde in 1894. 

Fessler has voyaged to the polar seas, Africa, 
Palestine, Greece, and Italy, and has published 
accounts of his experiences in various Austrian 
and German dailies and magazines. He is the au- 
thor of “ Abarbanel" and “Die Letzten Tage von 
Carthag” (dramas); “Juvenes dum Sumus" (hu- 
morous novel); “Humoresken aus dem Ghetto von 
Nikolsburg "; and * Ghetto Leute.” 

S. PTP: H 


FESTIVALS.—Biblical Data: The Hebrews 
designated a festival by the word “hag” (the Arabic 
“hajj "), originally implying a choragie rhythmic 
procession around the shrine of an idol oran altar (sce 
Wellhausen, *Skizzen und Vorarbeiten," iii. 106); 
but later, without specific reference to this usage, 
connoting a day or season of joy (*hag " and “sim- 
hah” arecorrelatives; comp. Amos viii. 10; Deut. xvi. 
14).  Asfixed festivals occurred at appointed times, 
they came to be known as “mo‘adim” or “mo‘ade 
YiwHu?; and these became the technical terms for 
ihe prescribed holidays, with one exception (Lev. 
xxiii. 2) always connoting festivals to the exclusion 
of the Sabbath and New Moon (Ex. xiii. 10, xxiii. 15, 
Xxxiv. 18; Num. ix. 2,3, 7; xxviii, 2; Deut. xvi. 6; 
Isa. i. 14, xxxiii. 90), while * hag" denotes more 
specifically the three agricultural festivals (Ex. 
xxiii. 14), or the Festival of Unleavened Bread and 
Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 6, 34), or the latter onlv 
(Judges xxi. 19; Ezek. xlv. 25; II Chron. v. 3: see 
Dertheau on II Chron. vii. 8, 9). 

Traces of old popular festivals indicative of the 
manner of their observance show that sacrifices were 
an important feature, usually leading up to feasting 
(eating and drinking; see Ex. xxxii. 6). Marriage 
games (see DaNcING), probably imitative of former 
marriage by capture (Judges xxi. 21), persisted even 
down to the time of the Second Temple; and de- 
bauch and revelry were by no means rare (Amos ii. 
1-8; comp. I Sam. i. 18-14). 

The following are the religious festivals ordained 
in the Law or referred to in the Old Testament: 

The Sabbath (Ex. xx. 10; Deut. v. 14), marked 
by the cessation of all labor (Amos viii. 15), regarded 
as a day of joy (Hosea ii. 13), and observed with 
offerings to Yawn (Isa. i. 18; Ezek. xlvi. 4) See 
SABBATH. | 

Rosh Hodesh, or simply Hodesh (Day of the 
New Moon), mentioned in the prophetic writings in 
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connection with the Sabbath (Hosea ii. 18; Isa, i, 3: 
II Kings iv. 28; Isa. Ixvi. 28; Hag. i. 1), and 
marked in the Law by special sacrifices (Num. xxviii. 
14, xxix. 6; comp. Ezra iii. 5b) See New Moon. 

Pesah (Passover; Ex. xii. 1-98), the * Hag ha- 
Mazzot” (Ex. xxiii 14; Lev. xxiii. 4-8), in com- 
memoration of Israel's liberation from Egypt. Tt 
lasted seven days, from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
second of Nisan, the first and the last day being 
“holy convocations,” with abstention from hard la- 
bor and the offering of sacrifices (comp. Num. xxviii. 
16-25; Deut. xvi. 1-8). Onthe second day the first- 
fruit (barley) ‘omer was offered (Lev. xxiii. 10). 
Those that were in a state of impurity or distant 
from home were bidden to celebrate the festival in 
the next succeeding month (Num. ix. 1-14). Sce 
PASSOVER. 

Shabu‘ot (Festival of Weeks; Ex. xxxiv. 29), 
"the feast of the harvest, the first-fruits of thy 
labors” (Ex. xxiii. 16), the day on which to offer, at 
the conclusion of seven weeks counted from the day 
after Pesah (Sabbath), the new meal-offering, *two 
wave-loaves . . . the first-fruits unto Ynwn,” with 
animal burnt-offerings and drink-offerings and sin- 
offerings and peace-offerings (Lev. xxiii. 15-22, R. 
V.; Deut. xvi. 10-12; Num. xxviii. 96-80). The 
festival was marked by abstention from hard labor, 
and by à holy convocation. See PENTECOST. 

Yom Teru'ah (Blowing of the Trumpets; Num. 
xxix. 1; comp. čb. x. 10), or ‘‘ Zikron Teru‘ah” 
(a memorial of blowing of trumpets; Lev. xxiii. 24), 
the first day of the seventh month, a holy convo- 
cation with cessation of hard labor and prescribed 
fire-offerings. See New-YEAR. 

Yom ha-Kippurim (Day of Atonement), the 
tenth day of the seventh month, *a Sabbath of 
rest” (“Shabbat Shabbaton ”), with flre-offerings, 
and holy convocation, with absolute cessation of all 
labor, under penalty of excision (“karet ”), and with 
fasting (Lev. xxiii. 20; Num. xxix. 7-11) See 
ATONEMENT, DAY or. 

Sukkot (Festival of Booths [“ tabernacles”; 
Lev. xxiii. 84; Deut. xvi. 18]), lasting seven days, 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-second of the tenth 
month (Tishri), the first day being a holy convoca- 
tion. For seven days offerings had to be brought 
(Num. xxix. 18), the eighth day being also a holy 
convocation (“‘Azeret”; Num. xxix. 85). Labor 
ceased on the first and eighth days. "This feast was 
also known as * Hag ha-Asif" (*the festival of in- 
gathering”; Ix. xxiii. 16) The celebration was 
marked by the erection of booths, in which to dwell 
during seven days, and by the waving of palm-leaves 
with the fruit of the “‘ez hadar” (“goodly tree”; 
Lev. xxiii. 40). See TasERNACLEs, FEAST OF. 
——-Post-Biblical Data: In post-Biblical times 
(in which “Yom Tob” as a technical term for “ fes- 
tival” comes into use) the character and appela- 
tions of many of the Biblical festivals were modi- 
fied, and their number was increased by the addition 
of new semi-holidays and by the investing with 
sanctity of the days immediately following the holy 
days prescribed in the Law, except in the case of 
the Day of Atonement and the Sabbath. These 
“second days," known as “the second holidays of 
the Diaspora” (Yer. Ta‘an, i. 62d; Bezah 4b), owed 
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their institution to the desire to have all Israel ob- | 


serve the festivals upon the same day (Sifra ix. 1). 
But before the fixation of the calendar by calcula- 
tion, the beginning of the doubtful months (those 
having 29 or 80 days) and the intercalation of the 
year depended upon the decision of the Jerusalem 
authorities, which decision was based upon the ap- 
pearance of the new moon and upon the state of the 
crops. In the case of the months in which festivals 
occurred (R. H. i. 8), the authorities announced their 
decision to the outlying districts by means of fire- 
signals and messengers. In order, therefore, to make 
sure of not ignoring the proper day, the communities 
in the Diaspora added a second holiday to the day 
presumptively correct according to their calculation. 

Later, when such doubt was precluded by the 
method of determining the calendar by calculation, 
the custom was nevertheless sanctioned on the 
ground that the *minhag of the fathers " should be 
scrupulously regarded (Bezah 4b) Even the first 
of Tishri was extended to two days (considered, 
however, as one long day), because during the exist- 
ence of the Temple the second day of Tishri was 
observed as holy, the witnesses to the appearance of 
the new moon having arrived only in the afternoon 
of the first of Tishri. These “second days” are not 
observed in Reform congregations. See SECOND 
Day oF FEsTIVALS. "The “semi-holidays” of later 
origin than the Torah are: 

Purim, generally on the fourteenth of Adar; but 
forthe cities with walls dating from Joshua's days 

(Meg. i. 1-8; Shek. i. 1), on the fif- 
Additional teenth. It isa day of rejoicing and 
Festivals. merrymaking, in commemoration of 

the events related in the Book of Es- 
ther. See ESTHER; PURIM. 

Hanukkah (Festival of Dedication) from the 
twenty-fifth of Kislew to the third of Tebet, in 
commemoration of the events recorded in I Mace. 
iv. 59. According to II Macc. i. 9, 18; ii. 16; x. 
8, itisa belated Tabernacles; called the “ Festival of 
Lights" by Josephus (“ Ant.” xii. 7, 8 7; comp. 
Shab. 91b; B. K. vi 6; Yer. Suk. 58d). See Ha- 
NUKKAI, 

Josephus mentions (4B. J.” ii. 17, § 6) a festival 
in connection with the carrying of wood (comp. 
Neh. x. 85, xiii. 91), on the fifteenth of Ab (see 
Schürer, “ Geschichte,” 3d ed., ii. 260; Ta‘an. iv. 5, 
8; Meg. Ta‘an. xi.; Derenbourg, “ Essai," pp. 448, 
445). 

The Alexandrian Jews observed as joyful memo- 
rial days: (1) one to commemorate their escape from 
the elephants of Ptolemy VII. Physcon (III Macc. 
vi. 86); (2) one in honor of the translation of the 
Bible into Greek (Philo, * Vita Mosis," ii. § 7). 

The following modifications of the significance 
and designation of the Biblical holidays iu post- 
Biblical times may be noted: 

(m) The first of Tishri becomes the “Rosh ha- 
Shanah," in Aramaic “ Resh Shatta ” (R. H.i. 1). It 
is the day of judgment (R. H. /.c.), and thus assumes 
a more solemn character, though fasting is inter- 
dicted (Ta'an. ii. 10; Yer. Ta‘an. 66a). The blowing 
of the shofar is invested with theological and mystic 
Significance (* Malkiyyot, Zikronot, we-Shoferot "; 
R. H. iv. 5, 6, 9; Yer. R. H. 58d). See Suorar. 
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(b) On Pesah the SEDER, or meal introducing the 
festal week, takes the place of the paschal lamb 
(Pes. x.; Yer. Pes. 87d). The season itself has come 
to be designated in the prayers as mnn jor (“the 
time of our liberation ”). 

(c) Shabu'ot(also ‘Azeret). The proper counting 
of the seven weeks was, between the Sadducees and 
Pharisees, a point of controversy hinging on the 
Biblical phrase “ mi-moborat ha-Shabbat” (Lev. xxiii. 
15), which, against the literal construction by the 
former, was authoritatively and demonstratively ex- 
plained to mean the day after the first day of Pesah 
(Sifra, ed. Weiss, p. 100d; Men. x. 3). The designa- 
tion “‘Azeret” marks it as the concluding festival 
of Pesah. In the later liturgy it is celebrated as the 
“zeman mattan toratenu? (comp. Shab. 86b), the 
memorial-tide of the revelation on Sinai. 

(d) The second or * minor ? Pesah (“ Pisah Ze‘era ” ; 
see Num. ix. 1 e£ seg.) fell into’ desuetude after the 
passing of the Temple service with its requirements 
of purity and sacrifices. 

(e) Sukkot becomes the “hag” parexcellence. In 
the liturgy it is denoted as “zeman simhatenu ” (the 
time of our joy). The eve of the second day, in the 
Second Temple, was proverbial for the rejoicing 
attendant upon the ceremonial drawing of water 
(*simhat bet ha-sho’ebah”; Suk. v. 1), on which oc- 
casion priests and Levites in stately torchlight pro- 
cession, with singing, the blowing of trumpets, and 
the playing of other instruments, made the circuit 
of the Temple court to the eastern gate, reciting 
and repeating there the declaration that while the 
Fathers bowed eastward to the rising sun, they be- 
longed to Yuwan and their eyes were lifted toward 
Him (Suk. v. 1-4). During that night Jerusalem 
was brilliantly illuminated. 

The seventh day of the festival is distinguished as 
the * great Hosha‘na” (the Gospel accounts of Jesus’ 

entry on Palm Sunday seem to have 
Extension confused this with Pesah), or “the day 
of Sukkot. of the palm- and willow-branches " 

(Suk. 49-45). - Carrying in their hands 
branches at least eleven feet long, the celebrants 
make seven circuits around the desk, chanting 
* Hosha'na " (Ps. cxviii. 25), and then beat the floor 
with the branches. This custom, said to be of Mo- 
saic origin, is undoubtedly an adaptation of a Baby- 
lonian rite (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iv.). 

The eighth day, Shemini ‘Azeret, is treated as - 
an independent holiday in regard to certain rabbin- 
ical prescriptions (mourning, for example). It isa 
* vom-tob bi-f'ne ‘azmo.” See SHEMINI ‘AZERET. 

The ninth day is styled “Simhat Torah” (joy of 
the Torah), because it marks the conclusion of the 
(annual) cycle of Pentateuchal lessons and the be- 
ginning of a new cycle. See Law, READING OF 
THE; SIMHAT TORAH. 

(fF) The New Moon, in Biblical times a holiday 
(I Sam. xx. 18, 24-27; II Kings iv. 23), came to be 
regarded as a day of penitence, owing to the circum- 
stance that among the sacrifices prescribed is also a 
sin-offering (Num. xxviii. 11-16). This sin-offering 
was said to have been instituted on account of the 
moon's jealousy of the sun (Sheb. 9; Gen. R. vi; 
Hul. 60b; Zohar, Wayikra); or, according to others, 
it js an atonement for the sins committed during 
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the preceding month (Sheb. i.); thus the day is called 
inthe iiturgy “zeman kapparah ” (the time of atone- 
ment). Yet, withal, it remained a day of joy, on 
which fasting was not permitted; women abstained 
from petty manual occupations (Soferim xix.). But 
by the cabalists in recent centuries it was changed 
into the “ Minor Day of Atonement” (* Yom Kippur 
Katon "). 

The days intervening between the “holy [convo- 
cation] days” (the first or second and seventh or 
eighth respectively) of Pesah and Sukkot are known 
as “hol ha-mo'ed ” (“the week-days of the festival ”), 
entailing certain restrictions regarding work, mourn- 
ing, the solemnization of marriages, and the like. 
See Hon na-Mo‘ED. 

The Biblical festivals readily fall into two groups: 

(1) Those dependent upon the seasons or the har- 
vest (Pesah and Shabu‘ot in spring and summer, 
and Sukkotinautuntn) Asthe Law prescribes that 
at those festivals “every male shall appear before 
[correctly, “shall see” ] Yawn” (Deut. xvi. 16), thus 
demanding pilgrimages to the Temple, these com- 
prise the “pilgrim festivals,” the three “regalim” 

(Ex. xxiii. 14) on which the “re’iy- 
Classifica- yah,” d.e., the visit to the Temple 
tion of court, took place. The Mishnaic term 
Festivals. for this visit is ^re'iyyat panim ” (Yer. 
Peah i. 15a), or “re’ayon” (Peah i. 1), 
or, as none was to come empty-handed, but must 
bring a gift, *re'iyyat korban.” This obligation 
rested on all male Israelites, with the exception of 
such as were under age or afflicted with deafness or 
a mental defect. The gift had to be worth at least 
two silver denarim according to Shammai's school; 
while the Hillelites contended that a silver “ma‘ah” 
was sufficient (Hag. i. 1, 2a; comp. i5. 6a). Thenum- 
ber of visits was not fixed (Peah i.1; but see Bezah 
7a, and R. Johanan in Tosafot ad luc. ; Levy," Chald. 
Worterb.” iii. 406a). The character of these three 
festivals is agricultural; hence the fundamental note 
is joy and gratitude (Deut. xvi. 11, 14, 15). 

(2) Those connected with the moon: («) Sabbath ; (2) 
New Moon; (c) the New Moon of the seventh month, 
and (d), in connection with the seventh month, the 
tenth day thereof. The Sabbath and the New Moon 
festivals were certainly days of joy; but the first and 
the tenth of Tishri developed into days for solemn 
reflection, and in course of time in the synagogue 
were designated as * yamim nora’im” (fearful [aw- 
ful] days), though the endeavor to ascribe to them 
also the nature of days of joy was not wanting 
(see Mahzor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 860). The ten 
days intervening are styled * 'aseret yeme teshubah ” 
(ten days of repentanco), distinguished by additions 
in certain parts of the liturgy. 

It has been noticed that the Biblical festivals, 
all of which occur within the first seven months of 

the year, are seven in number, and that 

The they are otherwise intended to bring 
Influence of out the symbolic bearing of this the 
Seven. sacred number. The Sabbath is the 
seventh day ; the Sabbatical (“ Shemit- 

tah”) year is theseventh year; the jubilee the first 
after 7X7 years; 7X7 (= 49) days elapse between 
Pesah and Shabu‘ot; Pesah and Sukkot each have 
seven days; the seventh month has four holidays; the 
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first of the seventh month alone of all the New 
Moon festivals being important. Of the seven fes- 
tivals six are in a class requiring abstention from 
only hard labor; on the seventh (the Day of Atone- 
ment), as on the Sabbath, all labor is forbidden. 
Hence both the Sabbath and the Day of Atonement 
are “Shabbat Shabbaton" (Lev. xxiii. 24, 82, 89. 
xvi. 31). 

Critical View: When the IIebrews were still 
nomadie shepherds they could not have observed 
festivals having an agricultural background. Nor 
before the establishment and recognition of one cen- 
tral sanctuary, and the development of the sacerdo- 
tal and sacrificial ritual, could fixed and well-defined 
sacrifices have been the prominent feature of the 
festal celebration. The laws in the Pentateuch that 
bear on the festivals are, therefore, posterior to the in- 
vasion and conquest of Palestine; and the analysis of 
their contents and the comparison of their provisions, 
with allusions to and descriptions of the festivals in 
other Biblical books, demonstrate that the festal cycle 
as finally regulated is the outcome of a long process 
of growth in which the successive domination of 
various social and religious influences may be clearly 
differentiated. Of the pastoral period, the Sabbath, 
the New Moon, and Pesah as the festival of the 
slaughtering of the young firstling of the flock, are 
survivals, displaying even in their adaptation to 
later social and theological circumstances the traces 
of an anterior pastoral connection. 

The moon was the beneficent deity of the shep- 
herds in the region and climate where ancient Isracl 
had its ancestral home. Hence the 
many traces of lunar institutions in 
even the latest Israelitish cult and its 
phrascology; ey., the “horn” (cres- 
cent), the “face” (of Yiwu) in the benedictions, etc. 
The Sabbath, as marking the end of the week, re- 
veals its lunar origin; the phases of the moon having 
taught the shepherds, whose weal or wo depended 
so largely upon the benevolence or malevolence of 
the night season, to divide the period elapsing be- 
tween two new moons into four equal groups 
(weeks), the last day of each—in imitation of the 
moon's coming to rest, as it were—becoming the 
day of rest. Indications are not wanting that at first 
the New Moon festival was not counted among the 
seven days of the week (see Weer); but after 7x4 
(=28) days had elapsed, one or two days were inter- 
calated as New Moon days, whereupon a new cycle 
of four weeks began, so that the Sabbath was a mov- 
able festival. Later the week and the Sabbath be- 
came fixed; and this gradually resulted in taking 
away from the New Moon festival its popular 
importance. 

The Pesah lamb marks the spring festival of the 
shepherd clans offering a gift to the deitv, and 
trysting their god at the common “family” feast, 
before setting out for their several pasture-grounds. 
In the appointments of the occasion, as described in 
the chapter purporting to account for the institution 
(Ex. xii) the pastoral character is still dominant. 
The “sprinkling of the blood” on the door-post re- 
calls the “blood covenant” which insures safety to 
both man and beast, and protects the flock from 
harm. The Meccan hadj is, indeed, the old Semitic 
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Pesah—the limping dance in imitation of “skipping 
rams.” With the later agricultural spring festival 
these pastoral customs were combined, but the Pesah 
must originally have been distinct from the festival 
of the Mazzot, which is clearly of an agricultural 
nature. 

The harvest is the natural provocation for the 
farmer to rejoice and to manifest his gratitude to 

the Godhead. The oldest traditions 

Agricul- (Judges xxi. 19; I Sam. i. 3) mention 

tural a yearly festival of thanksgiving (“ hil- 
Festivals. lulim”: Judges ix. 27) after the vin- 
tage; and itis this festival which even 
later is called the festival (I Kings viii. 2, 65; x11. 82, 
38; comp. Ezek. xlv. 25; Neh. viii. 14). It was cele- 
brated first by dancing in the vineyards (Judges xxi. 
21); later, by processions to festal halls (“leshakot” ; 
I Sam. ix. 22), with music (Isa. xxx. 29)—at Shiloh, 
for example (I Sam. i. 3), at Beth-el (I Kings xii. 
32), and at Jerusalem (I Kings vi. 38, viii. 2; Isa. 
xxix. 1). As these festivals increased, the necessity 
arose of regulating them and of fixing them for cer- 
tain seasons of the year; hence, in Isa. xxix. 1 allu- 
sion is made to a regular cycle of the *haggim ” cir- 
cuiting the year. 

The oldest code (Book of the Covenant), in Ex. 
xxiii. 14 e£ seq., provides that three pilgrimages in 
one year shall be made to the sanctuaries, nof, neces- 
sarily to Jerusalem, as has been supposed, but to the 
central shrine of the clan or tribe (comp. I Sam. xx. 
6). The three festivals are purely agrarian; viz.: 
the Hag ha-Mazzot (seven days), in the month of 
Abib (Ex. xxxiv. 18, where there is no mention of 
the slaughter of the lamb); the Hag ha-Kazir, 
the wheat-harvest (Ex. xxxiv. 22a), for offering the 

first-fruit (* bikkurim "); the Hag ha- 

Traces of  Asif, the old festival of the vintage 

Devel- (see above) Deuteronomy retains 
opment. this cycle, but makes pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem imperative (Deut. xvi. 16). 

It combines the old pastoral Pesah with the Mazzot 
feast, but the offering of the firstlings (Deut. xvi. 2) 
is merely intended as a sacrificial meal, the flesh 
being boiled and not roasted (Deut. xvi. 7, against 
Ex. xii. 8. Mazzot is historically connected with 
the exodus from Egypt (^lehem ‘oni”; Deut. xvi. 
3). The second festival appears as “Hag ha-Sha- 
bu‘ot” (Deut. xvi. 10). The third is named “ Hag 
ha-Sukkot” (zd. xvi. 18), and lasts seven days (vb. 15). 

In Deuteronomy the tendency is manifest to give 
these natural agrarian tides a religio-historical set- 
ting. A further development is shown in the festi- 
ral scheme of Ezekiel, who divides the year into two 
parts, each beginning with an expiatory celebration, 
on the first day of the first and seventh months re- 
spectively (Ezek.xlv. 18, 20; Cornill, * Das Buch des 
Propheten Ezechicl," p. 494), and each celebration 
followed after the lapse of fourteen days by a festi- 
val of seven days (the spring or Pesah festival, 
and the autumn festival respectively); while stress 
is mainly laid on the sacrificial cult. It may be 
observed that Ezekiel neglects Shabu‘ot. 

Lev. xxiii. (P!) marks another modification. The 
three festivals are designated as the ^ Mo'ade Ymwzn" 
(verse 2); and holy convocations are therefore the 
distinguishing feature.  Pesah is “la-Adonai,” on 


the fourteenth day, with exact regulation of the 


time for slaughtering, followed by seven days of 


the Mazzot, together with the offering of the first 


of the barley (verses 9-11) and other sacrifices (verse- 


19b). The next festival is fixed for the fiftieth day 
(verse 16) following, its distinguishing feature being 


the offering of the two loaves of bread baked of 
wheat (verse 17), in addition to other offerings (verses. 


18-20); but no name is given to this holiday. The 


third festival is Hag ha-Sukkot (verse 84), lasting: 
seven days, with the addition of an eighth day (“ ‘aze-. 


ret"; verse 86). Here the connection of this festival 


with the history of Israel's desert-wanderings is first. 


mentioned (verses 42-48; comp. Hosea xii. 10). 


P? loses sight entirely of the natural bases of the: 
holidays. The historical and ritual aspect is ex-. 
clusively emphasized. In Num. xxviii. no mention: 
is made of the barley-offering characteristic else- 
where of Pesah. Pesah is the memorial of the 
Exodus (Ex. xii. 14), a ritual occasion (* 'abodah,". 


verse 26; “lel shimmurim,” verse 42). All details. 
concerning the lamb are scrupulously regulated, 
and offerings are prescribed (Num. xxviii. 16-25). 
Shabu‘ot becomes the “Yom ha-Bikkurim ? (Num. 
xxviii. 26-81), without historical connection, but of 


ritua] significance. For Sukkot a very elaborate: 


sacrificial order is given (Num. xxix. 12-99). 
From the foregoing it appears that the festivals, 


in part originally pastoral and agricultural, gradu- 


ally assumed a historical and ritual character: Pesah 


and Mazzot, at first distinct, becoming: 
Summary. merged; Shabu'ot, originally the close 


of the spring harvest, assuming his- 
torical significance only in Talmudic times (Pes. 


68b); but, in the light of the Priestly Code, all three: 


festivals of the agricultural season being invested 
with mainly sacrificial importance. 
The pastoral moon festivals (Sabbath and New 


Moon) underwent similar changes. Of the New — 


Moon festivals not mentioned in Deuteronomy, or 
in JE, that of the seventh month alone survived as 
an important holiday (see Lev. xxiii. 24 [P!] and 
Num. x. 10 [P ?]). 

Various reasons for this exceptional fate of this 
New Moon festival are given. The fortuitous fact 
that it was the new moon of the seventh month may 
have lent to it a higher degree of sanctity from the 
very beginning. Again, reckoning the beginning of 
the ecclesiastical year from autumn, and. not, as the 
civil year, from spring (see CALENDAR; NEW-YEAR), 
may account for the survival. The building of the 
wall under Nehemiah (Neh. iv.), and its dedication, 
have also been brought (by Geiger) into connection 
with the first day of the seventh month as a day of 
memorial of the blowing of the shofar (Neh. xii.; 
comp. čb. viii. and ix.). Whatever may have been 
the reason, the solemn celebration of this day is 
post-exilie, probably even later than Ezra iii. 6 and 
Neh. viii. 2. 

The tenth day of the seventh month (see ATONE- 
MENT, Day or) is not known to Ezekiel. It is in- 
stituted in Lev. xxiii. 27. It was originally a 
priestly day for the cleansing of the sauctuary (Sam- 
uel Adler, in Stade's “Zeitschrift,” iii. 178-155). 
With it in course of time was combined an old 
popular festival (see Dancrne): the late ritual is not 
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free from pagan (Edomite) survivals (see AZAZEL). 
The order of procedure, as given in Lev. Xvi., isa 
very late addition to the Pentateuch. It is charac- 
teristic of the very late introduction of this day as 
the Day of Atonement that in Ezra’s time (Neh. ix. 
1) the twenty-fourth and not the tenth of the sev- 
enth month was kept as a day of atonement. 

In P the Sabbath is emphasized as a day of solemn 
import (Ex. x vi. 27, xxxi. 12 et seqg.); the New Moon 
is held to beone of the cycle of feasts (Num. xxviii. 
11 e£ seg.); and in further extension of the ideas un- 
derlying the Sabbath, the Sabbatical year and the 
year of jubilee are instituted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 4th ea., pp. 82- 
117; Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 1887, pp. 497 et seg.: 
Benzinger, Arch. pp. 464-478; Nowack, Hebriiische Arehd- 
ologie, 1894, ii. 133-203; Buhl, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. 
vii. 19; W. R. Smith, Zhe Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church; Green, The Hebrew Feasts, 1885 (against the crit- 
ical school); commentaries by Dillmann and Holziuger ; Guthe, 
Kurzes Bibelworterb. s.v. Feste ; Hastings, Dict. Bible, and 
Cheyne, Encyc. Bibl., s.v. Feasts; Riehm, JVórterb. s.v. 
Feste: George, Die elt. Jiid. Feste, Berlin, 1830; Bach- 
mann, Die Festgesetze des Pentateuchs. 
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FESTUS, PORCIUS: Procurator of Judea 
about 60-63 c.E., after FELIX (Josephus, “ Ant.” xx. 
8,89; “B. J.” ii. 14, 8 1). Although he was more 
just than his predecessor, he could not allay the 
intense bitterness of feeling among the Jews, caused 
chiefly by their being slighted in the affair of C.Esa- 
REA. Felix left him also the suit with Paul (Acts 
xxiv.-xxvi), whom he sent to Rome (dd. xxvii.), 
Paul having appealed to the emperor as a Roman 
citizen. Festus proceeded with rigor against the 
SICARIL, pursuing them with infantry and cavalry. 
He also took severe measures against a certain * ma- 
gician,” as Josephus calls him, but who was probably 
one of the numerous prophets who enticed the people 
into the desert, promising them salvation (compare 
“Ant.” de; “B.J.” Le). When King Agrippa Il., 
in order to be able to oversee the court of the Tem- 
ple, erected a high wall in the former Hasmonean 
castle, the Jews in turn erected a higher wall to cut. 
off his view. Festus, however, for military reasons 
would not allow this latter wall to stand; but he was 
just enough to permit the Jews to send an embassy to 


appeal against his decision to Nero, who decided in 


their favor (f Ant." xx.8,§ 11). Festus died after a 
short term of office, and was succeeded by ALBINUS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. $1; Schiirer, Gesch. 
3d ed., i. 580; Büchler, Das Synhedrion, p. 66, Vienna, 1902. 
G. S. KR. 
FETTERS: Chains or shackles by which the 
feet may be fastened cither together or to some 
heavy object. The most usual term for fetters in 
the Bible is “nehushtayim” (Judges xvi. 21; II 
Sam. iii. 84; II Kings xxv. 7; Jer. xxxix. 7, lii. 11; 
II Chron. xxxiii. 11, xxxvi. 6), indicating that they 
were made of brass; the dual form shows that they 
were made in pairs. "There were also iron fetters, 
called in Hebrew “kebel”; in Ps. cv. 18 this noun 
is used in the singular, and in Ps. cxlix in the plural 
construct state, which proves that the feet were 
fastened by means of the fetters to some other object. 
An additional Hebrew term for fetters is “ zikkim” 
(Job xxxvi. 8; Ps. cxlix. 8; Isa. xlv. 14; Nahum iii. 
10), derived from a root meaning “to bind,” and 
which may be applied even to ropes. See CHatns. 
E. C. M. SEL. 
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FETTMILCH, VINCENT: Leader of the gilds 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main against the Jews in 1612, 
and instigator of the riots which led tothe expulsion 
of the latter from that city in 1614; he was hanged 


Vincent Fettmilch. 
From Schudt, ** Jüdische Merckwurdigkeiten,” 1714-17.) 
, E 


in 1616. Fettmilch came of a family of Calvinists, 
and sought to revenge himself on the authorities, 
who were Lutherans, by attacking the Jews. In 
1595, being refused the office of hos- 
pital clerk which he had solicited, he 
became first a soldier and then a 
“ Lebkuchen ?-baker. His boldness and energy won 
for him the confidence of the rabble, and for four 
years he was thus able to terrorize the magistrates of 
Frankfort and the imperial commissioners. Hecalled 
himself “the new Haman” of the Jews, as though 
he foresaw his end. His petitions for the expulsion 
of the Jews from Frankfort being unsuccessful, he 
with a large mob invaded the Jews’ quarter on Aug. 
22, 1614. 
aged to the cemetery, situated at the farther end 
of the street, the Jews, who numbered about 2,000, 
took up arms and fought bravely. Several persons 
were wounded, and two Jews and one Christian were 
killed. The Jews were overpowered, and they left 
the scene to protect their families. Fettmilch and 
his men plundered the dwellings of the Jews and 
burnt what they could not carry away. The amount 
of damage caused by this riot was reckoned at 
176,919 florins, . 

The Jews who had sought shelter in the cemetery 
were warned by Fettmilch to leave the town. The 
Fishers’ Gate was opened for them, and they em- 
barked in small boats, some of them going up and 
some down the River Main. Many who had been 
sheltered by compassionate Christians were obliged 


The Riot. 
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to leave three days afterward, their protectors hav- 
ing been threatened by Fettmilch. The total number 
of Jews who left Frankfort was 1,380. 

Finally, the patience of the emperor was ex- 
hausted, and he issued an order for the arrest of 
Fettmilch and his fellow agitators. Fettmilch, ow- 
ing to his popularity with the rabble, eluded the im- 
perial commissioners for a long time, but he was 
ultimately arrested and convicted. On March 10, 
1616, he was hanged and quartered, his house was 
razed to the ground, and his family banished. 

The Jewish community of Frankfort appointed 
the twentieth of Adar to be a festival named 
“Purim Winz,” in memory of their deliverance, the 
previous day being kept as a fast. The services of 
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FEUER, NATHANIEL: Hungarian oculist ; 
born in Szobotiszt, Hungary, Aug. 18, 1844. He 
studied at the University of Vienna (M.D., 1872). 
Assistant at the eye clinic of the Klausenburg Uni- 
versity in 1878, he became privat-docent at the same 
institution in 1874. In 1875 he went as privat- 
docent to Vienna, where he stayed till 1882; in that 
year he was sent by the government as specialist to 
Theresienstadt, where a severe epidemic of trachoma 
wasraging. In 1886 he was appointed sanitary in- 
spector at Budapest; in 1591 privat-docent at the 
university there; and in 1895 assistant professor. 

Feuer has written several important essays in 
the ophthalmie journals, among which may be 
mentioned *Das Trachom in der Oesterreichisch- 
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RIOT INSTIGATED BY VINCENT FETTMILCH AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, AUG. 22, 1614. 
(From H. M. Gottfried, “ Chronica,” 1642.) 


this Purim consist of the singing of “ Adon ‘Olam ” 

to a special tune. R. Elhanan b. Abraham Helen 

composed a long poem, in Judeo-German and in 

Hebrew, entitled * Megillat Winz,” and in German 

with the title * Das Vinz-Hans Lied,” which contains 

the history of the persecution and the deliverance. 

It used to be sung on Purim Winz to the tune of 

“Die Schlacht von Pavia.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 29, 35 ; Theodore Crei- 
zenach. in Mittheilungen des Vereins für Gesch. und Al- 
terth. der Stadt Frankfurt-a.-M. i. 34: Monatsschrift. xxi. 
236-240, 324-328; Kracauer, in Zeitseh. für Gesch. der Juden 
in Deutschland, iv. 127-169, 319-365; v. 1-26: Schudt, Jü- 
dische Merckwitrdigkeiten, 1715, ii. 51, iii. 9-62; Kriegk, 
Gesch. v. Fran kfurt-a.-M. pp.z9i-411, Frankfort-o n-the-Main, 
1871: David Gans, Zemahk Dawid, pp. 191-192, Warsaw, 1890, 
D. M. SEL. 


Ungarischen Armee,” in “ Klinische Zeit- und Streit- 
fragen," 1890, and “ Meine Gegenwürtige Trachom 
Behandlung," in * Centralblatt für Praktische Aug- 
enheilkunde," 1899. He is also the author of “ Die 
Trachom-Endemie im  Torontaler Comitat," in 
« Gzemészet," 1884, and “Die Verbreitung des Tra- 
chom in Ungarn," Stuttgart, 1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 
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FEUST, KARL: German jurist; son of the 
chief rabbi of Bamberg; born at Bamberg Oct. 9, 
1798; died at Fürth Aug. 19, 1872. Having been 
destined for a rabbinical career, he received a 
Talmudic education. At the age of fifteen he en- 
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tered the Bamberg gymnasium. In 1818 he went 
to the University of Würzburg, where he studied 
first philology, and later law, and whence he grad- 
uated as doctor of law in 1822. Unwilling to change 
his religion in order to gain admittance to the bar, 
he became editor of the * Aachener Zeitung.” A few 
years later he was appointed to a minor office at the 
judicial court in Bamberg. In 1881 he removed to 
Fürth, and became the secretary of the Jewish com- 
munity, In 1848 he was finally admitted to the bar, 
and became a counselor at Fürth. Feust devoted 
himself to writing on jurisprudence, the most im- 
portant of his works being a translation of the eigh- 
teenth, thirty-ninth, and forty-ninth books of the 
* Pandects," (ed. Karl Sintenis, 1834). In 18068, on 
his seventieth birthday, the King of Bavaria created 
him a knight of the Order of Michael. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1872, pp. 979-980. 
£. M. K. 


FEZ (5, DÐ, OND; Arabic, Fas): Capital of 
the province of Fez in the sultanate of Morocco; 
built in the year 808 by Imam Idris II., who founded 
in Morocco the first Shiite state. A small wadi, 
known under various names, divides the city into 
two parts, Old Fez, containing the palace and the 
“Mellah” or Jewish quarter, and New Fez, which 
contains the bulk of the modern city. Idris, finding 
that his nomadic subjects were thoroughly averse 
to a town life, colonized his new capital with 8,000 
Andalusians and a number of Jews; the latter must 
have been numerous even at this early date, since he 
sought their aid in his rebellion against the ruling 
king, Muhadi. 
The Jews re- 
ceived from 
Idris a special 
quarter, the Mel- 
lah, and thence- 
forth paid a spe- 
cial tax of 80,000 
denarii annually 
in lieu of mili- 
tary service. A 
similartax exists 
in Morocco to 
the present day. 
The Melluh has 
high walls anda 
single gate; it is 
very dirty and 
unsanitary. 
First mention of 
the Jews of Fez 
is found in Ju- 
dah ibn Kore- 
ish’s letter on 
Targum study, 
which was ad- 
dressed to them about 900. As several teshubot 
show, they communicated with the Geonim. The 
civil and political liberties of the Jews were restricted 
by the Pact of Omar, and after the capture of Fez 
by Yusuf ibn Tashfin in 1070 these restrictions were 
rigidly enforced over all North Africa. In 1145 
Fez fellinto the hands of 'Abd al-Mu'min, the fol- 


Group of Jews at Fez. 


(From a photograph by Count 8. Adelman.) 


lower of the fanatical Mohammed ibn Tumart, and 
an era of persecution began. On the capture of 
Morocco in the following year the Jews were given 
the alternative of conversion or banishment. Many 
fled to Italy, Spain, and Palestine, R. Jehuda b. Abun 
b. Abbas among them; the majority adopted the 
semblance of Islamism, 

It was during this time that the martyrdom is re- 
corded of Judah ha-IXohen ibn Susan. From 1152 
to 1165 Maimonides' father, with hisfamily, sought 
refuge in Fez from the persccutions at Cordova, 
attracted thither by the scholarship of Judah ha- 
Kohen. In 1275 the mob attacked the Mellah, and 
forty Jews were slain, after which Moors were 
forbidden to enter the Jewish quarter. The emir 
laid out New Fez, where the Jews were permitted 
to dwell, and where they stil reside. With the 
inauguration of the Spanish persecutions of 1891 
the influx of Jews increased until according to 
Bakuwi, a geographer of the fifteenth century, they 
formed a majority of the population. Under the 
merciful government of Maula Shaikh fugitives from 
Spain found a resting-place here. Some years later 
a great persecution took place, accompanied by pil- 
lage and massacre, the king and his favorite Aaron 
falling victims to the fury of the mob. But the next 
king allowed the pseudo-Mohammedans to return to 
their faith under certain conditions, which are still 
in force: they were forbidden to wear leather shoes, 
to ride on horseback through the city, or to carry 
arms. In addition to these restrictions the earlier 
decree of Mansur ordering that Jews should wear 
black mantles and Jewesses yellow mantles and veils, 
was enforced, 

At the time of 
the expulsion 
from Spain 
(1492) many 
Jews fled to Fez, 
but were ex- 
pelled by the 
natives, who 
feared an jin- 
crease in the 
price of provi- 
sions. Some of 
the refugees 
died of starva- 
tion; the rest 
were enslaved 
by the popula- 
tion, but were 
later freed by a 
decree of the 
governor. Abu 
Said III. set 
apart for them & 
large district in 
the new city. 
The Arabic language, which had hitherto been 
spoken by the Jews, was now replaced by Spanish. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century the Jew- 
ish population, according to Bernaldes, amounted 
to 10,000, according to Leo Africanus to 5,000, ac- 
cording to Mendoca to 1,000. In the first quarter 
of the century the Jews had an influential states- 
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man, Shumel al-Darensi, minister of the emir Sa'id 
al-Watas, by whom several Jews were admitted 
to the royal court. In the struggle between the 
Merinids and the Sherifs a Spanish Jew, Samuel Al- 
valensi, was a political partizan of the former. 
The Jews of Fez also took part in the movement 
connected with the person of David Reubeni, who 
appears to have 
been cheated in 
a transaction 
entered into by 
correspondence 
from Cairo with 
R. Cohen, a 
writer of Fez, in 
1523. In 1582 
the Franciscan 
Andre of Spo- 
Jeto had a public 
disputation with 
the Jews, but 
being unable to 
make any con- 
versions, he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Because of the 
severe persecu- 
tions under Mu- 
jai Mohammed 
many Jewish 
captives were 
brought to Fez 
and there ran- 
somed by the 
community. 
After the defeat of the Portuguese at Al-Kasr in 
1578, many Portuguese noblemen were sold as slaves 
to the Jews in Fez, who ransomed and treated with 
kindness their former oppressors. In 1670 Fez 
was the asylum of the Jews of Sus, expelled by 
Mulai Arshid. In the reign of his successor, Ismail, 
the Jews suffered greatly because of high taxes. 
When in 1790 Mulai Sidi Mohammed was slain 
through the sedition of his son Mulai Yazid, the 
latter persecuted the Jews because they had not 
helped him against his father. Houses and syna- 
gogues were pillaged and the bones of the dead dis- 
interred. The condition of the Jewish community 
did not improve in the nineteenth century. In 1894 
a Jewish girl, a daughter of Sol Hachuel, was a 
martyr to her faith, preferring death to becoming 
the bride of the sultan. Her tomb became a place 
of pilgrimage. 

Out of a total estimated at from 100,000 to 150,000 
the Jewish population of Fez a few years ago was 
9.000 according to Balbi, 2,500 according to Mordt- 
mann, 8,000 according to Richardson, 10,000 accord- 
ing to Horowitz, ard 80,000 according to Meakin, 
while the Alliance Israélite Universelle placed the 
number at 19.000. Over 2,000 died recently in à 
typhus epidemic, and their number is now esti- 
mated at 8,000, most of whom live in New Fez. 
There are nineteen synagogues, many of which 
possess very old scrolls of the Law. They are mostly 
named after their founders, as Keneset Jonathan 
Severo, or Keneset Rabbi Judah Attar. Fez possesses 
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a Talmud Torah attended by about 500 pupils, and 
two schools founded by the Alliance in 1883 and 1899, 
attended respectively by 108 boys and 80 girls, A 
synod of six rabbis whose salaries are paid from the 
meat-tax takes charge of the spiritual interests of 
theJews. There are no Jewish government officials. 


| The Jews of Fez are by preference shoemakers and 


Interior of a Jewish Residence at Fez. 


(From a photograph by Count S, Adelman.) 


grocers. The 
richer are mon- 
ey-lenders. The 
men wear cork- 
screw curls be- 
hind their ears, 
shave the head, 
and leave a pig- 
tail pendent 
from the top. 
The women, who 
are partly se- 
cluded, wear aft- 
er marriage à 
black wig cov- 
ered with a ker- 
chief. Women in 
mourning wear 
a red head-ker- 
chief, leave the 
feet bare, and 
wear around the 
mouth part of 
the winding- 
sheet of the 
dead. Early 
marriages are 
the rule. 

Fez has produced several writers. Prominent 
among them are the grammarians Dunash ibn 
Labrat, and Judah b. David Hayyuj; ALFASI, and 
the Karaite Moses Alfasi and members of the Azulai 
family, authors of various bibliographies of Jewish 
literature. HayyimAzulai emigrated from Castile 
to Fez in 1492. Toward 1630 Vidal Zarfati, author 
of “Zuf Debash," was chief rabbi of Fez, as was (e. 
1755) Jacob ben Zur, author of “ Mishpat Zedakah.” 
Fifteen years later the chief rabbi was Elijah Zarfati. 
A former rabbi of Fez, Jacob. ben Na‘im, became 
chief rabbi of Leghorn, where he died in 1800. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Erseh and Gruber, Encyc. section i., parts 43-44, 
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des Manuscripts du Roi, ii. 414; Leo Africanus, Descriptio 

Afric; Richardson, Travels in Morocco, ii. 199 et seq.. 

London, 1860; Rohlfs, Erster Aufenthalt in Marokko, p. 

181; Pietsch, Marokko, p. 1:5; Conring, Marocco, p. 195; 

Horowitz, Marokko. p. 188; Bulletin ‘All. Isr. 1900. p. 112; 

1901, pp. 12, 115; Z. D. M. G. xviii. 329; R. E. J. xxxv. 300, 

xxxvii. 120, xxxix. 315; J. Q. R. iv. 369; Jahresbericht. des 

Breslauer Seminars. 1894, p. 31; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 

cols. 837, 856, 807, 1087, 1149, 1801, 1784, 2625; Poznanski, 1n 

Ha-Zcefirah, 1903, Nos. 3-5, 7, 10, 12, 17, 25. . 

di: M. Sc. 


FEZ, DAVID OF. cc FEZ. 


FIAMETTA, JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON: 
Rabbi of Ancona, Italy; died in 17 21. Ilis name is 


Fichel 
Finance 


written variously: Wolf, in the Latin transcription 
of his name, gives “Flamneta”; Carmoly (“ Hist. 
des Médecins Juifs," p. 237) has “ Piamita”; and 
Delitzsch (^ Zur Geschichte der Jüdischen Poesie,” 
p. 74) gives “Piatita.” He was the father-in-law 
(Steinsehneider says son-in-law) of Samson Mor- 
purgo,rabbiof Ancona. He wrote: “ Widdui,” atone- 
ment prayers of the Italian rite, included in the * Tik- 
kun Shobabim ” of Moses Zacuto, Venice, 1712; “Or 
Boker,” containing prayers and selihot, Venice, 1709. 
He wrote also an approbation to Nehemiah Hayun’s 
"'Oz le-Elohim,” Berlin, 1718, and a panegyric 
poem on Abraham Cohen’s “ Kehunnat Abraham,” 
Venice, 1719. Among the Italian responsa there is 
one regarding communal taxation signed by Shab- 
bethai Panzieri and Joseph Fiametta. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 9/66; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 279; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
2. 833: Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. eol. 1460; Azulai, Shem 
Aha-Gedolim, ii. 1443; Mortara, Indice., p. 22. 
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FICHEL, BENJAMIN-EUGENE: French 
painter; born in Paris Aug. 80, 1826; died there 
Feb. 7, 1895. After essaying historical painting he 
turned his attention to producing small genre pic- 
tures in the style of Meissonier, though he was a 
pupil of Paul Delaroche. These he executed with 
great skill in technique, historic correctness of cos- 
tume being a characteristic feature of his composi- 
tions. He received the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
in 1870. Some of his genre paintings were exhibited 
in Munich in 1879, “L’Arrivée à l’ Auberge,” one 
of his best works, has been since 1863 in the posses- 
sion of the Luxembourg museum at Paris; “La 
Joueuse de Luth" is in the Stettin museum. Other 
works: “Le Numismate”; “Le Joueur du Vio- 
lon”; “Une Féte Foraine en 1776”; “La Capture 
d'un Espion”; “Le Savetier et le Banquier”; “La 
Belle Marchande”; “ Une Partie d’Echecs”; * Chan- 
teurs Ambulants”; “Le Rapport au Général”; “La 
Dernière Acquisition du Maitre.” Among his his- 
torical genre paintings may be named: “Le Duc de 
Choiseul chez l'Abbé Barthélemy”; “La Nuit du 
24 Août 1572”; “Fondation de l'Académie Fran- 
çaise "; * Bonaparte et Eugène Beauharnais ”; “ Dau- 
benton dans Son Laboratoire”; * Lacépéde Ecrivant 
l'Histoire des Poissons.” 

Fichel's wife, née Jeanne Samson, a pupil of her 
husband, has exhibited at the Salon since 1878. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singer, J&instler-Lev. vol. i., st Larousse, 

Dict. 1st Supplement, p. 817 ; 2d Supplement, p. 1248. 


s. N. D. 


FIDANQUE, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM: 
English scholar; died at London in 1701. He was 
one of the first Jews after the Return to busy him- 
self with the study of rabbinic literature. He is 
the author of notes on the commentary to the 
Earlier Prophets by Isaac Abravanel, published 
with the text, Hamburg, 1686.  Pidanque revised 
and published a second edition of the “ Miklal 
Yofi” by Solomon ben Melek, Amsterdam, 1685. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 200; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 1211; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Boors Brit. Mus. p. 296. 
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FIELDS. See AGRARIAN Laws; LANDLORD AND 
TENANT. i 
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FIG AND FIG-TREE: The fig-tree (Meus 
Curtea) and its fruit are designated in Hebrew by the 
same word, * te'enah " (Deut. viii. 8; Judges ix. 10; 
Num. xiii. 28; II Kings xx. 7); the plural, “te’enim,” 
indicating the fruit as distinct from the tree. Ac- 
cording to Lagarde (* Mittheilungen,” i. 58 e£. seq. , 
the fact that the name is not found originally in 
any other Semitic language indicates that the fig is 
indigenous to the territory occupied by the Hebrew- 
Aramaic Semites (see also Guidi, “Della Sede 
Primitiva dei Popoli Semitici,” p. 85). “Te’enah” 
is the common term for “fig”; in a special sense, 
however, it denotes the figs which ripen in Au- 
gust and form the largest crop. The early figs, 
appearing in March or April and ripening in June, 
are called * bikkurah." In the Revised Version this 
word, in accordance with itsetymology, is uniformly 
rendered by “first ripe fig” (Isa. xxviii. 4; Micah 
vii. 1; Hosea ix. 10). The early fig was considered 
a great delicacy by the Hebrews. The late or green 
figs, which sometimes ripen after the fall of the leaf, 
and occasionally remain on the tree during the win- 
ter months, are called 
Bungay (“the house of green figs”). They are al- 
luded to in Cant. ii. 18, where the Vulgate rightly 
translates “paggeha” by “grossos suos," d.e., “its 
green figs." The term “kayiz,” primarily meaning 
“the harvest of fruits” and “summer fruits” 
(Jer. xlviii. 32; Isa. xvi. 9), is sometimes used for 
the fig itself, probably for the late fig (II Sam. xvi. 
1; Amos viii. 12). 

The fig was one of the principal fruits of Pales- 
tine, even before the entrance of the Hebrews into 
the Promised Land (Num. xiii. 23). Figs were 
sometimes dried and pressed into cakes, called “ de- 
belah ” on account of theirround shape. These were 
used as food (I Sam. xxx. 12) and as a remedy for 
boils (II Kings xx. 7; Isa. xxxviii. 91). * Fig leaves ” 
are mentioned as the material of the “aprons” of 
Adam and Eve (Gen. iii. 7), these leaves being larger 
than those of any other Palestinian treo. 

The fig-tree was associated with the vine as an 
emblem of peace and prosperity (Micah iv. 4; Isa. 
xxxvi. 16). On the other hand, the failure of the 
fig-crop and the destruction of the fig-tree were re- 
garded as a misfortune and as a punishment from 
God (Ps. ev. 83). In Jotham’s parable (Judges ix.) 
the fig is distinguished for its sweetness and good 
fruit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Bourdais, Flore de la Bible, Paris, 18793 

H. Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible, London, 


1889, 
E. G. H. TE H. 
FIGAH (nys): Riverin the Damascene, affluent 

of the Barada (the Biblical “ Abana”), “ Figah” 

comes.from the Greek myy}, and is still to be found 
in the name *'Ain Fijah," the chief source of the 

Barada.  Reland has identified it with Pliny’s 

"Pagida? (“ Palestina,” ij. 290) and Schwarz, 

wrongly, with the Biblical Pharpar (“Das Heilige 

Land,” p. 31). The Figah is spoken of in the 

Mishnah (Parah viii. 10) as a troubled stream, the 

water of which was unt for sacrificial uses. 

Nevertheless, it is supposed to be one of the four 

rivers which surround Palestine (B. B. 74b). 


BIBLIOGRAPH Y : Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 32. 
i 1 1* 
G. M. SEL. 


“pag,” whence the Greek 
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FIGO (PIGO), AZARIAH BEN EPHRAIM: 
Preacher at Venice; died at Rovigo 1647. Figo 
was an excellent scribe, and the scrolls which he 
wrote are highly prized. He was the author of 
&Iegerot u-Teshubot,” letters and responsa, pub- 
lished in a similar work entitled “Be'er Sheba‘,” 
Venice, 1614; * Giddule Terumah,” a casuistic com- 
mentary on Samuel ha-Sardi’s “Sefer ha-Terumot," 
ib, 1048; “Binah la-'Ittim," seventy-five sermons 
for Saturdays and holidays (db. 1647-48), a work 


which went through many editions and is still very 


popular with Eastern Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 77; Berliner, 
Luhot Abanim, p. 131, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1881 ; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 280. 

S, S. M. SEL. 


FILEHNE. See Posen. 
FILIPOWSKI (PHILLIP), HIRSCH : Math- 


ematician, linguist, and editor; born at Wirballen, 
Russia, 1816; died in London, England, July 22, 


1872, At an early age he showed great aptitude 
for the study of mathematics and languages, and 
was fortunate in finding a Polish schoolmaster who 
secretly aided him in acquiring the rudiments of 
a modern education. In 1889 he emigrated to Lon- 
don, Here he was at first employed as teacher in 
a Jewish school, at the same time preparing him- 
self for his future career as a mathematician and au- 
thor. His first work was “Mo‘ed Mo‘adim,” on the 
Jewish, Karaite, Christian, and Mohammedan cal- 
endars, with tables from the Creation to the year six 
thousand (London, 1846; republished 1868). In 1847 
he edited a Hebrew annual, * Ha-Asif," containing 
various essays on Hebrew literature and mathemat- 
ics (London and Leipsic, 1849). He edited for the 
Jewish Antiquarian Society the “ Mibhar ha-Peni- 
nim" of Ibn Gabirol; appended to it is * Megillat 
Anteyukas," Aramaic text, with Hebrew and Eng- 
lish translations by the editor (London, 1851). He 
edited also: *Sefer ha 'Ibbur," by Abraham ben 
Hiyya (London, 1851); “Sefer Mazref la-Kesef," by 
Azariah dei Rossi (Edinburgh, 1884); * Mahberet," 
by Menahem ben Saruk (London, 1854); * Teshubot 
Dunash ben Labrat," with critical notes by Dukes 
and Kirchheim (London, 1855); *Sefer Yuhasin ha- 
Shalem," by Abraham Zacuto, with notes by Jacob 
Emden (London, 1897). Appended to the last- 
mentioned work are: (1) Josephus, “Contra Apio- 
nem”; (2) “Binyan Herodes,” a description of 
Herod’s Temple; (8) “Iggeret Rab Sherira Gaon” ; 
(4) *Iggeret Abraham Farissol,” on the Ten Tribes; 
(5) *Iggeret Yehoshua‘ ben Nun.” 

Filipowski was also employed as an actuary at 
Edinburgh. In this capacity he published a work 
on “ Anti-Logarithms” (1849), which established his 
name among mathematicians. In 1857 he trans- 
lated Napier’s “Canon of Logarithms” from the 
Latin into English, and in 1864-66 he edited Baily’s 
“Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurance.” 

In 1862 he designed a font of Hebrew type with 
the vowel-points attached to the letters, from whicha 
pocket edition of a Hebrew prayer-book was printed, 
containing also an English translation by him. In 
1867 he founded the “Hebrew National,” a journal 
which lived but six months. His last work was a 
pamphlet entitled “ Biblical Prophecies ” (London, 
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1870), on the Jewish position in regard to the Biblical 
prophecies and the Messiah. In appreciation of his 
services to antiquarian research he was elected a fel- 
low of the Antiquarian Society, and for his actuarial 
work a fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Goldberg, in Ha-Maggid, 1872, pp. 530 et seq.; 


idem, Bet Ozar ha-Sifrut, i. 72-74; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 85; 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 83-85. 
M. B. 
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FINANCE: The supplying of capital for large 
undertakings, a characteristíc of modern forms of 
commerce. As distinguished from the more passive 
side of banking, the reception of deposits, it may be 
described as the active aspect of a banker's opera- 
tions. The earliest beginnings of finance are probably 
to be found in the money-lending of the Middle Ages 
(see Usury). In the modern form, however, the ori- 
gin of financial operations came with the need of large 


sums to supply the armies of the Hapsburgs and the 
Valois in the sixteenth century (see Ehrenburg, 


“ Zeitalter der Fugger”). Jews had nothing to do 
with this except in so far as the Antwerp firm of 
Mendes may have assisted Charles V. It was only 
with the gradual accumulation of capital in J ewish 
hands during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, when such capital was toa certain extent free 
from government interference, that any Jewish ac- 
tivity in finance began. The court Jews of Ger- 
many, who had acquired a certain amount of capi- 
tal by the purchase of loot during the Thirty Years’ 
war, and the Jewish frequenters of the Amsterdam 
pourse (of which the London exchange is only a 
“ filial”) in the eighteenth century, were the earliest 
examples of Jewish financiers. 

When Napoleon captured Holland, the financial 
center of the Anti-Napoleonic league was trans- 
ferred to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where the house of 
Rothschild obtained its prominent position in the 
financial world. 

With the peace of 1815 came the beginnings of 
international finance, in which industrial operations 
in one country were assisted by loans from financiers 
of other countries. ‘lhe Jews, through their inter- 
national position, were the first to combine into syn- 
dicates for such purposes, and the earlier stages of 
national loans and the larger industrial operations 
—especially those relating to railways—were largely 
financed by means of Jewish capital. Even in cases 
where, as in England and the United States, there 
were large bodies of capitalists ready to advance 
money, the actual operation was often conducted by 
means of Jewish firms. The practise initiated by 
the Rothschilds of having several brothers of a 
firm establish branches in the different financial 
centers was followed by other Jewish financiers, like 
the Bischoffsheims, Pereires, Seligmans, Lazards, 
and others, and these financiers by their integrity 
and financial skill obtained credit not alone with 
their Jewish confróres, but with the banking frater- 
nity in general. By this means Jewish finan- 
ciers obtained an increasing share of international 
finance during the middle and last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. "The head of the whole group 
was the Rothschild family, for whose operations see 
Rornscuinp. Of more recent years non-Jewish 
fnanciers have learned the same cosmopolitan 
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method, and, on the whole, the control is now rather 
less than more in Jewish hands than formerly. For 
further details see the respective countries and 
BANKING. 

There is no evidence that Jewish financiers of one 
country, or of all countries, are in any sense com- 
bined to form one fund for financial operations. On 
the contrary, Jewish firms compete very keenly 
with one another, and the more ambitious among 
the smaller firms are always combining to divert 
business from the larger and older institutions. 
Still, the existence of branches of various firms in 
different countries often enables them to obtain the 
assistance of foreien Jewish capital in any large 
operations to this extent. 

As regards the special directions in which Jewish 
finance has been directed, during the first half of the 

nineteenth century state and muni- 


Special  cipalloans in Europe were largely in 
Activity. Jewish hands. The Sterns and Gold- 


smids, for example, financed Portugal 
almost exclusively. In railways, however, Jewish 
activity was not so prominent, though Baron de 
Hirsch in Turkey, the Rothschilds in France, 
Strousberg in Rumania, Poliakoff and Speyer & 
Co. in Russia, and more recently Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
in the United States, have been important factors in 
railway financing. Jewish financial interests have 
rarely been connected with industrials, except as re- 
gards some of the precious stones and metals, the 
Rothschilds controlling mercury, Barnato Bros. and 
Werner, Beit & Co. diamonds, aud the firms of 
Lewisohn Brothers and Guggenheim Sons control- 
ling copper, and to some extent silver. Perhaps the 
most important operation financed by Jewish capi- 
tal in recent years has been the great dam of the 
Nile, the capital for which was furnished by Đir 
Ernest Cassel. It is, however, mainly in the direc- 
tion of foreign loans that there has been any definite 
predominance of Jewish financiers, this being due, as 
before stated, to the international relations of the 
larger Jewish firms. 

It is clear from the above account that Jewish 
financiers could not have had much influence on the 
various crises of the last thirty years, as has often 
been charged against them by anti-Semitic writers. 
Such crises have almost invariably been caused 
by overspeculation in industrials, in which Jewish 
capital has rarely been invested. It is for this rea- 
son that they appear to be rarely affected by such 
occurrences as the * Krach" of 1878 in Germany, or 
the Baring panic of 1898 in England, which was 
tided over mainly by the influence of the Roths- 
childs. Indeed, the history of Jewish finance has 
been remarkably free from any tendency to rash 
speculation. "The names of Mires in France, Strous- 
berg in Germany, and Baron Grant in England are 
almost the only examples of reckless speculation on 
a large scale among Jews, though tbe operations of 
Baron de Hirsch are stated to have been sometimes 
characterized by remarkable financial audacity, only 
justified by success. As contrasted with the gen- 
eral run of dealers in capital, Jews have shown them- 
selves especially cautious, and no case is known of 
any large “corner” having been attempted by 
Jewish financiers. 
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Here it is only necessary to refer to one particular 
organization with which Jewish financiers have been 
especially connected. The stock exchange finds its 

function in modern capitalism in *ma. 


The king a market" for all kinds of securi- 
Stock ties. Here, undoubtedly, Jews have 


Exchange. takcna prominent part, though at first 
sight their numbers do not seem to be 
exceptionally large. In the London Stock Exchange 
they were only 5 per cent in 1885 (Jacobs, “ Stud- 
ies in Jewish Statistics,” p. 38), and in that of New 
York the Jews appear to have only 128 out of the 
1,150 members—a little more than 10 per cent: 
whereas Jews form at least 20 per cent. of the 
whole population of New York, and much more 
than that percentage of the business section. But 
on closer examination it is found that the majority 
of these are concentrated in the foreign market; and 
here undoubtedly the Jews fill a particular function, 
that is, in accommodating prices in international 
finance. It has been stated that nearly 60 per cent 
of the members of the foreign market at Frankfort, 
and nearly as many at Derlin, are of Jewish origin. 
The Prussian law against options was declared to 
be influenced by anti-Semitic desire to undermine 
the preponderating influence of Jews on these mar- 
kets; but as their activity was mainly connected 
with the Foreign Exchange or Arbitrage Market, 
the law was ineffective, and is about to be repealed. 
The activity of Jews in this latter direction is in- 
timately connected with their work as foreign ex- 
change-brokers, the movement of the precious metals 
throughout the world being largely directed by 
Jewish hands, and the rate of exchange between 
one country and another being largely determined 
by them. It is only in this direction that there can 
be any mention made of Jewish finance as such. 
The chief Jewish firms of financial importance, be- 
sides the Rothschilds, are those of Camondo, Fould, 
Pereire, and Bischoffsheim in Paris; Montague, 
Sassoon, and Stern in London; Bleichróder, War- 
schauer, and Mendelssohn in Berlin; Günzburg in 
Russia; and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Seligman, and 
Lazard in the United States. Themembers of some 
of these firms have terminated their connection with 
the Jewish faith, but still maintain connections with 
their Jewish relations. It is characteristic of thesc 
and of most Jewish financial firms that they do not 
lose their identity in joint-stock companies, but re- 
tain personal control of the business. Besides these, 
there are many other banking firms which have 
no specific family heads but are mainly controlled 
by Jews and run by Jewish capital, as, for instance, 
the Dresdner Bank, the Handels Gesellschaft, and 
National Union Bank of Berlin, and the Crédit 
Mobilier of Paris. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Sombart, Der Moderne Kapitalismus, 
Leipsic, 1902. 
J. 


FINCKENSTEIN, RAPHAEL: German phy- 
sician and poet; born at Breslau Nov. 10, 1828; died 
there July 81, 1874. He was educated at the gym- 
nasium and the university of his native town, re- 
ceiving the degree of doctor of medicine in 1850. 
The same year he established himself as a physician 
in Breslau, and in 1854 became at the university 
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privat-docent in the history and geography of medi- 
cine and in epidemiology. 

He contributed to the medical journals many 
essays on his specialty, and is the author of several 
works, among which may be mentioned * De Furori- 
bus Epidemicis,” Breslau, 1858; and * Zur Geschichte 
der Syphilis: die Aeltesten Spanischen Nachrichten 
über Diese Krankheit und das Gedicht des Francesco 
Lopez de Villalobos vom Jahre 1498," db. 1870. 
Finckenstein also wrote: “ Dichter und Aerzte,” 
Breslau, 1868; and * Bei Saarbrücken," 1870, a one- 
act play, which was very successful on the German 
stage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. S.v., Vienna, 1901. 
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FINDER OF PROPERTY: In law he who 
finds and takes up lost goods acquires thereby a 
special ownership as first occupant against all the 
world excepting the true owner. The duty, how- 
ever, to seek out the true owner and to restore the 
lost things to him is imposed on the Israelite, first. 
as to lost cattle or beasts of burden, and then in 
more general terms as follows: ^ and thus shalt 
thou do to his garment: and thus shalt thou do to 
all the lost property of thy brother which is lost 
from him and thou mayest find, thou canst nof 
withdraw thyself” (Deut. xxii. 1-3, Hebr.). 

Thus the law of things lost and found falls into 
two parts: (1) respecting the person who is the true 
finder and gains the qualified ownership; (2) defi- 
uing his duties to the owner. The latter part is 
more a question of morals and of conscience than of 
right to be determined by the courts. This is aside 
from the question arising in regard to lost and 
found documents. 

1. The first part of the law has been developed 
by the rabbinical authorities without the aid of 
Scriptural texts. The qualified ownership depends 
in the main upon such acts of occupation as in the 
case of a purchase would vest title in the buyer— 
ie, upon the “kinyan” (acquisition), fully ex- 
plained under ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION. In- 
animate things are “found” by seizing them, not by 
secing them (B. M. i.), while domestic animals are 
“acquired ? by leading or pulling them (20. Mishnah, 
1.9, 4). Things may also be found by dependents: 
everything found by a man's minor children, his 
wife, or his bondmen belongs to him (25. v. 9). 

3. There are special laws relating to the finding 
of lost writings, it being enjoined, on grounds of 
publie poliey, that certain classes shall not be re- 
turned to their owners. Foremost among these are 
bonds for debt. The sages, overruling the opin- 
ion of R. Meïr, say such bonds should not be re- 
tumed, though they contain no lien clause; for the 

court might declare the absence of 
Lost Deeds. such a clause a mere mistake of the 

scrivener, and might thus enforce the 
bond against innocent purchasers of the debtor's 
land, after the amount of it had been paid off and 
the document lost or thrown away by the debtor. 
In the case of a bill of divorce, a deed of manumis- 
sion, a last will, a deed of gift, or an acquittance, 
the finder should not return the document; for it is 
probable that after it had been written the grantor, 
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donor, etc., decided not to put it in force. A letter 
of APPRAISEMENT, however, a grant of alimony, 
a deed attesting a halizah or refusal (a woman’s re- 
fusal to ratify a marriage concluded for her in 
infancy; see Mr’tn), a deed for selection of arbiters, 
or any other judicial writing—all these the finder 
should return. Writings found ina pocketbook, ina 
writing-case, or in a bundle of deeds should be 
returned; that is, when three or more are tied to- 
gether (db. 8; compare Gemara ad loc.). Deeds or 
bonds found among a man’s own papers but which 
he can not account for must be left there; that is, 
must not be returned to the parties mentioned in 
the deeds or the bonds, unless they bear some in- 
dorsements or riders for his guidance (25.). 

The finder must, as a rule, advertise (“hakriz ") 
for the true owner. 

But some things which can hardly be identified, 
and which the owner has presumably “given up 
in despair? (“yi’esh”), the finder may keep with- 

out advertising, e.g., grain, fruits, or 
Finds to Be copper coins scattered about, small 
Advertised. sheaves on the common thrashing- 

ground, round cakes of figs, etc. But 
when articles even of this class contain anything that 
distinguishes them they must be advertised ; for in- 
stance, if there is a piece of pottery among the figs, 

Fowls tied together by their wings, found be. 
hind a hedge or behind a stone fence or on the foot- 
paths of a field, must not be touched; for should 
they be removed and advertised, the owner would 
have no means of identifying them. Articles found 
covered up in a dung-heap must not be taken; 
for they are evidently not lost, but hidden away. 
Things found in a very old wall or stone-heap may 
be kept, for they probably belonged, if found in the 
Holy Land, to the ancient Canaanites, or to one of 
some other forgotten nation. If found in a new 
wall, and in the outer half of the wall's thickness, 
they belong to the finder; if in the inner half, to the 
master of the house. In the former case it is sup- 
posed that some one passing on the highway has 
placed them in the wall. 

Things found before the counter in a store are the 
property of the finder, having presumably been 
dropped by a customer; what is found behind the 
counter belongs to the storekeeper; and so with a 
money -changer. 

The Scripture text, it is explained, names specific- 
ally a garment, because it is the best type of 
an article that can be identified and for which an 
owner is apt to look; hence every found article 

which has these two characteristics 

Garments must be advertised by the finder. 
Typical. Nothing can be legally found that 
has not first been lost. A cow or an 

ass which is grazing along the highway is not 
lost; an ass with his gear hanging upside down 
or a cow grazing in the vineyards is lost ; and the 
Gnder lies under the duty, enjoined by Scrip- 
ture (Deut. xxi” 1-2), of returning the beast; and 
though it runs'off even four or five times, he must 
still bring it back, and he must not charge more 
for his time than a workman out of employment 
would be willing to take for the time occupied in 
suchatask. If the lost article is in a large basket 
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or sack, and the finder is an old gentleman whose 
dignity would suffer by carrying it along the street 
or road, he is excused from carrying it himself to 
the owner; but he should notify him of his find. 

As regards the use of anything found, a beast that 
“works and eats” should be set to working and eat- 
ing while it waits for the true owner; one that 
eats and does pot work should be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds laid away. The rules in detail as to the time 
and mode of keeping sundry kinds of animals can 
not be here discussed. Where money is raised by 
the sale of lost and found things, the finder may use 
the money, but in any event he is responsible for its 
loss; but when money itself is lost and found he 
should keep it unused; and he is not responsible 
as a hired keeper would be, except for negligence. 
Such is also the liability for goods still unclaimed. 
He who finds books should read from them once in 
thirty days; if he can not read, he should turn them 
over at such intervals: but he should not use them 
for study, nor let another man read with him. He 
who finds coverings (e.g., bedspreads) should shake 
and spread them out once in thirty days—not by way 
of display on his own behalf, but for better preserva- 
tion. Silver and copper vessels the finder may put 
to use, but not so as to wear or injure them. Vessels 
of gold and glass he should not touch at all. 

According to the Mishnah (čb. ii. 6), under the 
prevailing opinion of R. Judah, the advertisement 
—of course, by word of mouth—is to be continued 
for the three festivals (Passover, Weeks, Booths) 
next following, and for seven days thereafter, Dur- 
ing the days of the Temple this was done with a view 
to the possibility of the owner being absent on a pil- 

erimage to Jerusalem; but by an “in- 


Mode stitution ” made by the sages after the 
of Adver- Temple’s fall, announcement was to 


tisement. be made fora shorter time in the syna- 
gogues and houses of study. At times 
when men of violence (D°'D3N) claimed all things lost 
and found as perquisites of the crown, the finder 
would be justified in doing no more than telling the 
fact to all his neighbors and acquaintances (see 
Bertinoro on the Mishnah, /.c. ; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hos- 
hen Mishpat, 267, 8). 

The announcement is made in very general terms, 
such as: “ Who has lost coins [or garments, or a do- 
mestic animal], let him come and describe the marks 
of identification.” These marks should be very 
clear, or the property should not be given up: and if 
the applicant is known as a cheat, it should not be 
delivered to him unless he brings witnesses. In lat- 
ter days, when cheats became numerous, the courts 
adopted the rule of calling on the applicant for wit- 
nesses as to his good character; otherwise, besides 
describing identifying marks, he would have to prove 
hisownership by witnesses. Between an applicant 
who describes the identifying marks on a found arti- 
cle and one who proves his ownership by witnesses, 
the latter prevails. 

The active duty of the finder to take care of lost 
goods and to return them to the owner (“of thy 
brother,” Deut. xxii. 8) imposed by the words of 
Scripture, applies only when the owner is an Israel- 


ite; in fact, no aid is to be given to an idolater by 
such service. However, if the finder treats a Gentile 
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fairly (“to sanctify the Name”) by impressing the 
outside world with the honesty of Israel, he deserves 
praise. An Israelite who denies his faith or defies 
the Law is not entitled to the finder's active care 
and work in returning lost property. 

For the sake of peace, where a Gentile leaves his 
implements at night in the open air, Israclites ought 
to take them under cover to save them from thieves 
(Yer. Git. v.). If the Gentile or infidel learns of the 
whereabouts of his goods, his title is not affected by 
his status. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mishnah B. M. i., ii; Gemara on same: 
Yad, Gezelah, xi-xviii.; Sudhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Alish- 


pat, 259-271. 
S. S. L. N. D. 


FINES AND FORFEITURE (p3p): A fine or 
forfeiture, in the sense either that a sum of money 
is to be paid, or that the whole or a part of a man's 
property is to be turned overto the king or com- 
monwealth by way of punishment for an offense, is 
unknown to Jewish law as understood by the sages. 
The general forfeiture of estate, in the case of polit- 
ical offenders put to death by the king’s government, 
was a controverted point among the Rabbis. Ac- 
cording to some rabbis the estate went to the king; 
but it seems that there was no real tradition con- 
erning the matter, as the only precedent cited in 
connection with this controversy is the case of Na- 
both in I Kings xxi. 18 (Sanh. 48b; compare Tosef., 
ib. 4). The payment of a fixed sum is in some cases 
imposed by the Mosaic law upon à wrong-doer; but 
the money is paid to the injured party or his repre- 
sentative, not to the sovereign or the community. 
Four cases are given in the Torah in which a fixed 
sum (the “mulcta” of Roman law) is to be paid 
by the wrong-doer to the injured party: (1) where 
an ox whose owner has been forewarned kills the 
bondman or bondwoman of another, in which case 
the mulct is thirty shekels (see SHEKEL), to be paid 
to the master (Ex. xxi. 82); (2) where a man rav- 
ishes a damsel (ry3) who is not betrothed, the mulct 
being fifty shekels, payable to the damsel's father 
(Deut. xxii. 29); (3) where a newly married husband 
untruly accuses his wife of having lost her virginity 
before marriage, the mulet being a hundred shckels 
(Deut. xxii. 19); (4) where a girl is seduced, the 
amount of the mulct, given by inference oniy (Ex. 
xxii. 16), being fifty shekels. 

Cases 2 and 4 are fully treated in the Mishnah 
(Ket. iii. 1-4). The ravisher and seducer are on the 
same footing as to the mulct, though not as to the 
time and circumstances of payment, Case 3, that of 
him who “brings out anevil name,” is the only one 
in which an offender gets a twofold punishment, 
paying a fine and receiving forty stripes. 

As mentioned elsewhere, fines or mulcts may only 
be imposed by a court made up wholly of ordained 
judges. Maimonides, dealing with law already ob- 
solete in his day, treats the subject in his “ Yad” as 
follows: Case 1 in Hilkot Nizke Mamon; 2 and 4 in 
Na'arah Betulah, 1, 10 et seq. ; 8 in Na‘arah, 8. 

While neither Bible nor Mishnah knows aught 
of a fine payable to the community, a jurisdiction 
grew up in the Diaspora by which the rabbinical 


courts in an emergency would inflict fines, payable 
into some communal funds, for some crying public 
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offense (Shulhan *Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 2); for 
instance, on men keeping false scales, weights, or 
measures, and like (čb. 281, 2). 

g. 8 L. N. D. 
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FINGER (Hebr. yaye, pl. niyass; Aramaic, 
yyny or NYDT): One of the digits. In the Bible the 
wrm YINN is sometimes used in a figurative sense, 
denoting power, direction, or immediate agency. 
“Thy heavens, the works of thy fingers fof thy 
power],” says the Psalmist (Ps. viii. 9). ^" Tables of 
stone written with the finger [by the direction] of 
iod? (Ex. xxxi. 18) On beholding the fourth 
plague, which they were unable to imitate, the ma- 
gicians said: “This is the finger [power] of God” 
(ib. viii. 19). The finger is mentioned in the Bible 
«ga measure of length (Jer. lii. 21). Putting forth 
the finger was an insulting gesture (Isa. Iviii. 9)— 
probably the thumb between the first and middle 
fingers. 

Although each finger must have had a special 
designation, the names of only three are found in the 
Bible: (1) yINS, which, besides being a common 
name, means especially the index-finger; (2) j72, the 
thumb (in the Mishnah, bmn, 50m 
sory); and (3) Op, the ear-finger. In 
the Talmud the names of the five fin- 
gers are: 5433, the thumb; pays, the index-finger; 
mny, the middle finger; ns'p, the ring-finger; and 
nu, the ear-finger. Normal fingers and toes consist, 
according to the Mishnah, of six joints (Oh. i. 8). 
The fingers form the subject of certain Talmudical 
laws relating to the priestly benediction CAN WS) 
D'53) Only those priests whose fingers were with- 
out blemish were allowed to deliver the blessing 
(Meg. iv. 8). During its recital the priests stretched 
out the fingers (Sotah 39b); in post-Talmudical 
times, however, the custom was to separate the fin- 
vers into pairs. A figurative image representing 
this division is generally carved on the tombstones 
of priests (“kohanim”). In rabbinical literature ex- 
pressions in which the finger occurs are frequent. 

To inquire into the mysteries of God is to put the 
finger in one's eye; so long as the finger remains 
therein the eye waters (“Batte Midrashim,” i. 18). 
To put the finger in one’s teeth is to give opportunity 
(l'osef,, Nazir, iii. 287, $$ 2-6). “The finger of the 
heathen is therein,” or “he hasa share in it.” Simi- 
lar to the English expression “He has more wit in 
his little finger than you have in your whole body,” 
is the following, found in Ab. R. Natan (ed. Schech- 
ter, p. 59). “The finger of Eleazar ben ‘Arak out- 
weighs all the scholars together.” 

The Hageadah sets forth the great value of the 
fingers by inferring from the words of Lamech pro- 

nounced on the birth of Noah, * This 
Haggadic son shall comfort us . . . for the toil 
Teachings. of our hands " (Gen. vi. 29), that Noah 

was the first who was provided with 
fingers (cited from the Midrash Abkir by Isaac 
Judah ha-Levi in “Pa‘aneah Raza," ad loe.). Each 
finger of the right hand of God, says a haggadah, 
had a special mission to fulfil: the car-finger in- 
structed Noah in the building of the ark; the ring- 


finger smote the Egyptians; the middle finger wrote 
the tablets of the Law; the index-finger showed the 
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form of the shekel to be employed; the thumb and. 


the whole hand shall inflict punishment on Esau 
(Pirke R. El. xlviii. ; Yalk., Gen. 158, 56d). 

According to a legend, Abraham was fed by the 
angel Gabriel, in the cavern where he was born, by 
being made to suck milk from his finger (Beer, “ Le- 
ben Abrahams,” pp. 8, 102). The same legend with 
some variations is current among the modern Arabs 
in the following form: In order to feed Abraham, 
God made water flow from one of his fingers; from 
another, milk; from a third, honey; from a fourth, 
juice of dates; and from the fifth, butter (Beer, /.c.). 

A parallel is drawn by the cabalists between the 
ten fingers and the ten Sefirot. Because of this 
connection, says the “ Bahir,” the priests deliver the 
benediction with outstretched fingers (§ 48). Man 
should not stretch out his fingers, except in prayer 

or in the priestly benediction, because 
Cabalistic of the mysterious connection existing 
Views. between the ten fingers and the ten 
Sefirot (Zohar iii. 145a). The victory 
gained by Moses over Amalek through stretching 
out his hands is explained by the cabalists in this 
sense (Bahya, * Wayehi,” 71d). In the midrashic lit- 
erature the ten fingers correspond to the Ten Com- 
mandments. Gershon ben Solomon and many other 
writers of the Middle Ages drew a parallel between 
the five fingers on each hand and the five senses. 
Fach finger, according to them, stands in a natural 
connection with one of the senses. 

Among the Jews of Germany and Austria it is 

customary to bend the thumb of the dead toward 
the palm of the hand in the form of a 
Su- 4, and to draw over it the three middle 
perstitions. fingers in the form of a w, and to bend 
the little finger in half as à *, in order 
that the whole may represent the name of God (mw). 
In Russia and Palestine, among the Ashkenazim as 
well as among the Sephardim, it is customary to 
stretch out the fingers of the dead. But if the de- 
ceased was a prominent man, and there is a drought, 
the fingers are bent in order that he may be able to 
carry a paper containing a prayer for rain. 

The squeezing of the thumb was believed to be a 
remedy against theevil eye. "He who fears an evil 
eye,” says the Talmud, “let him put the thumb of 
the right hand into the left band, and that of the 
left into the right” (Ber. 55b). The belief that the 
fingers have the power to cure maladies caused by 
the evil eye is still prevalent among the Sephardim 
in Palestine. Hands with outstretched fingers are 
painted on the outer walls of the houses to protect 
their inhabitants. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw, Die Finger, in the Kaufmann Gedenk- 
buch: Krauss, in Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, xv. 89; Grun- 


wald, in Mittheilungen des Vereins für die Jüdische Volks- 
kunde, v. 66; Sefer Hasidim, p. 327. 
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FINLAND: Russian grand duchy; formerly 
part of Sweden. It has a small Jewish population, 
which finds itself in à somewhat peculiar position 
with regard to the law of the land. In 1772 Fin- 
land was stilla part of Sweden. The constitution 
granted to the Swedish kingdom in that year pro- 


vided that “ the citizens must belong to the Lutheran 
Evangelical Church.” At that time the possibility 
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of the transfer of Finland from Sweden to Russia 
had not been considered. The clause was inserted 
for the protection of the country from 


Laws of the Catholic Church. On Jan. $6, 
1779 and 1779, the Dict decided that the Jewish 
1782. inhabitants (whose number did not ex- 


ceed 2,000) * will not be permitted to 
possess à synagogue except in the city of Stock- 
holm, and in two or three other large cities, where 
they can be under a more complete surveillance of 
the police.” On Jan. 25, 1782, the government passed 
a special regulation allowing the Jews to possess Syn- 
agogues in Stockholm, Göteborg, and Malmöhus. 
They were also permitted to visit other towns, but for 
commercial purposes only. According to this regu- 
lation the Jews had no right of permanent residence 
in Finland. Notwithstanding this expressed pro- 
hibition of residence, a number of Jews have been 
living there for years, and no attempt has been made 
to rigidly enforce the old law. The following table 
shows the number and distribution of Jews in Fin- 
land at the census of 1885: 
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Adults. | Children.| Total. 

Helsingfors....... pias pa 168 ; 293 461 
TavastChusrccrseeercencrecceces 14 N 81 
Tammerfors....... soececeseees 11 4 13 
ABO. as saca sw xlv ede RR EA 51 64 115 
DleasbOFPE., res vm rta rn han 68 92 160 
Other places....... csse een 87 101 188 

Atil sansen aa T. | 403 571 973 
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Most of these were comparatively recent arrivals. 
In 1807 a law was passed by the government of Fin- 
land ordering all the Jews in Finland to settle in the 
cities, where they were allowed to re- 
side on securing passports as foreign- 
ers. There were at that time living 
in the country a number of Jewish 
families bearing Swedish names and recognized as 
Swedes. In 1862 a law concerning passports was 
enacted in Finland, by virtue of which Jews were 
permitted to travel in the country and to remain at 
places for a short time for commercial purposes; but 
they were absolutely forbidden to settle permanently 
in the country districts. 

In spite of this prohibition, Finland does possess 
a permanent Jewish population. An imperial de- 
cree dated March 29, 1858, granted to retired Rus- 
sian sailors and soldiers, as well as to the widows 
and children of such, the privilege of residing in 
Finland. No discrimination was made as to religion, 
and it was assumed that the decree included retired 
soldiers and sailors of the Jewish faith. Further- 
more, the officers of administration in Finland deemed 
it improper to call the imperial decree in question. 
Thus Finland came to have a Jewish population. 

Those in Finland who are opposed to the privilege 
of residence being granted to Jews claim that the 
decree of 1858 was not properly interpreted. This 
decree grants to retired soldiers and sailors the right 
to become citizens. But since by an older law 
Jews were forbidden to become citizens of Finland, 
it is claimed that the decree of 1858 evidently ap- 
plies to Christians only, and that therefore it is 
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illegal for Jews to live in Finland. In 1885 the 
leader of the political party in power gave this in- 
terpretation to the decree in question, and he intro- 
duced in the Diet a resolution calling for an inves- 
tigation of the subject by the Russian government, 
or, should that be impracticable, praying the gov- 
ernment to enforce the regulation of 1782 until the 
following session of the Dict. The resolution was 
referred to a commission, which decided that it was 
desirable to strictly enforce the old regulation until 
final action by the Diet. | 

In 1894 the Diet petitioned the emperor to confirm 
a law granting to native and domiciled Jews the 

right of citizenship, and toother Jews 

Regu- the privilege of trading in the country, 
lations of subject to the regulations concerning 
18984. foreigners in general The number of 
Jews classed as “native” or “domi- 

ciled ” is very small, and applies to the Jewish sol- 
diers of the time of Nicholas I. No other Jews have 
a right to remain permanently in Finland. |. Excep- 
tion is made, however, in favor of the necessary re- 
ligious functionaries, as rabbis, shohetim, beadles of 
synagogues, and instructors in the Jewish religion. 

The regulation of 1894 has conferred on the Finn- 
ish Jews the following rights: (1) they have the 
same trading privileges as all other foreigners, ex- 
cept that of visiting the fairs; (2) they are granted 
annual instead of semi-annual passports; (8) they are 
allowed to live and trade only in the towns of Hel- 
singfors, Abo, and Wyborg; (4) their male children, 
even on marrying “foreign” Jewesses, do not lose 
the right of residence in Finland. 

In all there were in Finland in 1895 about 120 Jew- 
ish families (according to the “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1902, No. 16, 800 persons). Most of them are arti- 
sans and small traders. As artisans they compete 
successfully with both Finns and Russians. 

The recent persecution of the Finns by Russia has 
not in any way affected the status of the Jews of 
Finland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Razsvyet, 1881, No. 05 Sovremennyya Izvye- 
stiya, 1882, No. 30; Voskhod, 1885, No. 5; Russki Yevrei, 


1884, No. 26. 
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FINN, JULIUS: Russian-American chess 
player; born April 28, 1871, at Vladislavovo, gov- 
ernment of Suwalki, Russian Poland; emigrated to 
the United States in 1887. Ata tournament played 
in the city of New York November, 1995, he won 
twenty-three games, losing two and drawing one. 
In 1901 he won the championship of New York state. 

Finn is perhaps the most successful Jewish blind- 
fold player; he engages in twelve simultaneous 
games with facility. 

H. R. A F 

FINTA: A Spanish term signifying a tax which 
is paid to the government. It is still used—for ex- 
ample, in London by the Spanish aud Portuguese 
congregations to designate a part of their revenue, 
levied by assessors (“fintadores ”) appointed for the 
purpose. Every two years the elders fix the entire 
amount to be raised as finta; and this the fintadores 
apportion among the individuais of the congrega- 
tion. The highest finta may not exceed £40, and 
the lowest may not be less than £1. There are mi- 
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nute regulations with regard to the finta and the 
election of the fintadores. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ascamot ... of the Congregation of Span- 


ish and Portuguese Jews . . + + pp. 3-5, 12-14, 18-20, London, 
1872: Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p- 
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FINZI CYY5, 'w25): An ancient Italian family, 
which probably derived its name from “Pinehas,” 
through the Latin “ Finea.” The remotest known 
hearers of the name of “ Finzi ” were. Musetino del 
fu Museto de Finzi di Ancona, who was con- 
corned in establishing the first Jewish money -lend- 
ing office in Padua in 1369, and his sons Emanuel, 
Solomon, and Cajo, who bought real estate in 
1380. Cajo is probably identical with the Isaac ben 
Moses Finzi who represented his con eregation at the 
congress in Bologna in 1416. Ie seems to have 
been a scholar, for in a document of 1889 he is styled 
* magister gay us." A Bible manuscript (Cod. Asher, 
No. 2) belonging to Solomon contains the genealogy 
of the Finzi family. After his death in 1421 the 
manuscript came into the hands of his son Abra- 
ham (d. 1446), and after him into the possession of 
his son Mordecai, a physician, who flourished at 
Mantua (1440-75), and who was distinguished also 
as mathematician and astronomer. The library of 
Turin contains many of his manuscripts, His as- 
tronomical tables were published at Mantua under 
the title “Luhot, Tabuke Longitudinis Dierum,” 
probably before 1480. lle also wrote glosses to 
Efodi's Hebrew grammar, * Hesheb ha-Efod." Jo- 
seph Sarka, Efodi's pupil, was hospitably received 
by the Finzis at Mantua. 

To this oldest branch of the Finzis probably be- 
longed the following: 

Judah Finzi, of Bologna: In 1999 he arranged 
the sale of a Bible. Benjamin Finzi, of Piacenza: 
Founder of a banking-house at Fano in 1489. Judah 
ben Moses Finzi: Authorofacommentary on Mor- 
decai Finzi’s * Seder Mo‘ed,” written a£ Ferrara in 
1457 (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1065). 
Isaac Finzi da Ascoli: Corresponded with Joseph 
Colon (Responsa, No. 171). Abraham Raphael 
Finzida Bologna: Promoter of Hebrew literature, 
who had a copy made of à manuscript, now at Ox- 
ford (No. 1229) and of MS. De Rossi, No. 1418; in 1449 
he procured Codex Beuzion 18. Hananiah Finzi 
ben Solomon, of Gazuolo near Mantua: Rabbi and 
poet, He was part owner in 1587 of a printing-ollice 
at Venice, which issued the second part of the Mah- 
zor Romi; his poems are contained in the collection 
CKenaf Renanim.” David ben Uzziel Finzi: 
Rabbi at Mantua in 1721. Ilis sermons, entitled 
"Shetah ha-Ohel,” of a cabalistic character, are still 
in manuscript. In 1682 he procured the manuscript 
now known as Oxford No. 1403. He was the father- 
in-law of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. Solomon ben 
Eliakim Finzi: Rabbi at Forli in 1586; he was 
the author of * Mafteah ha-Gemara,” reprinted in the 
collection “Tummat Yesharim” (V enice, 1622). It 
was republished in Bashuysen’s “ Clavis Talmudica 
Maxima,” with a Latin translation and notes by B. 
Rittmeier (Hanau, 1714). He also wrote a disserta- 
tion on the proper names in Gen. XXV. 18-15. Moses 
Finzi: Translator from Hebrew and Arabic. He 
translated into Latin Moses ibn Tibbon's Hebrew 
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version of Themistius’ commentary on the twelfth 
book of Aristotle's * Metaphysics” (* Themistii Para- 
phrasis in Duodecimum Librum Metaphysicae Aris- 
totelis ex Interpretatione Hebraica Latine Versa," 
Venice, 1558-76), and translated into Hebrew Abu 
Kamit’s *Algebra." He is probably identical with 
Moses ben Israel Finzi da Arezzo. Hayyim ben 
Jacob ben Judah Finzi da Forla: Physician and 
rabbiat Pesaroand Ancona. At Pesaro, in 1581, he 
wrote a commentary on the Psalms, called “< Ez 
Iayyim ” (Neubauer, Lc. No. 2318). He wasa pupil 
of Isaac ben Gershom Treves. David Finzi, of 
Mantua: Possessed a collection of ancient coins, of 
which Azariah dei Rossi made use in his studies. 
To the Da Recanati branch of the Finzi family 
belonged: l 
Abraham ben Foa, of Ancona: In 1455 he had 
a copy of the “Libnat ha-Safir * made by Messer 
Leon, rabbi at Mantua. Jacob ben Menahem : 
Was teacher of Gedaliah ibn Yahya, author of * Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah." Jacob Israel ben Raphael: 
Rabbi at Pesaro (1540-60); corresponded with Moses 
Provencal and Nathaniel Trabotti, and criticized 
Azariah dei Rossi's chronology ; the latter defended 
himself in *Ma'amar Zedek ‘Olamin.” 
The Da Arezzo branch of this family is identified 
chiefly with Ferrara, and among its members were 
Joab Emanuel and his cousin David. 


The The Jatter in 1477 had a copy made of 
Recanati MS. Bodl No. 2188. To the same 
and Arezzo family belonged Israel Finzi da 
Families. Arezzo, owner of MS. Bodl. No. 656 


(*Shibbole ha -Leket”). His sons 
were: (1) Aaron ben Israel, rabbi at Ferrara 
about 1575. His responsa (MSS.) are in the Col- 
legio Rabbinico Italiano. (2) Moses ben Israel, 
rabbi at Imola and Ferrara. 

To a parallel line belong: Benjamin da Arezzo 


(1500). Eliezer ben Benj amin: Rabbi at Forli in 
1536. Ephraim and Benjamin ben Ephraim, 


both of Ferrara: Their decisions are contained in a 
manuscript owned by the late David Kaufmann of 
Budapest. At Cremona about 1586 David Finzi 
and hisson Ishmael ben David da Arezzo were 
heads of the Talmudic academy. To this branch 
belong the Finzis of Ferrara and Tuscany. One 
of the greatest Talmudists of his time was Heze- 
kiah ben Benjamin Finzi of Ferrara, teacher of 
Leon da Modena. 

The branch of the Finzi family now living at 
Florence is directly descended from Yehiel ben 
Abraham Finzi, rabbi at Florence about 1660. 
His responsa are mostly in manuscript. Samuel 
Isaac ben Moses Hayyim Finzi, rabbi at Reg- 
gio in 1686, was the author of “Sefer Tikkun 
ha-Shulhan” (Codex Montefiore, No. 858). Gur 
Aryeh ha-Levi ben Benjamin Finzi, rabbi at 
Mantua about 1680, composed and collected ad- 
ditions to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, printed in the Man- 
tua edition of 1722. Gur Aryeh Finzi, grand- 
son of the preceding, edited and wrote an intro- 
duction to “Gur Aryeh,” a commentary on the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk (Mantua, 1722). He was rabbi at 
Casale in 1711. Samuel Sar Shalom Finzi (d. 
1791) was rabbi at Ferrara: he was a pupil of Isaac 
Lampronti, and was a famous preacher. His ser- 
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mons are preserved in manuscript under the title 

“Tmre Emet.” Alessandro (Elisha) Michael 

Finzi, also a pupil of Isaac Lampronti, was in 1721 

secretary of the rabbinical academy of Ferrara. 

Isaac Raphael ben Elisha Michael Finzi was 

born at Ferrara in 1798, and died at Padua in 1818. 

Ile was one of the most famous preachers of his 

time. Christians were often seen among his hearers. 

He wasa member of the Paris Sanhedrin in 1806, and 

was made vice-president. His manuscripts are in 

the library of the Jews’ College in London. Solo- 
mon Finzi was rabbi at Elba about 1800. He was 
the authorof * Messia Verra,” a poem which resulted 
in his imprisonment on the charge of attacking 

Christian ministers. He was soon released, how- 

ever, and afterward lived at Florence. 

Jacob Levi ben Isaac Finzi probably took the 
name of “Finzi” in Italy, but, being from Germany, 
he added “Tedesco,” and thus became the ancestor 
of the Tedesco-Finzi family in Venice. He was the 
author of “Dibre Agur” (Venice, 1605). Massimo 
(Meshullam) Tedesco di Solomon Finzi was ap- 
pointed by the Senate of the Venetian republic as 
translator of Hebrew works, and officiated from 1771 
to 1795. In 1780 he published “Sefer Me’ah Bera- 
kot” forthe German ritual; his son, Joseph Jacob 
Tedesco-Finzi, prepared an edition for the Sephar- 
dic ritual. 

Besides those already mentioned there have been 
a number of Finzis who may be regarded as the 
modern representatives of the family : 

Marco Finzi, mayor in Bozzolo in the time of 
Napoleon I. (* Corriere Israelitico, "ix. 63). Isaac 
Finzi, of Rivarolo, about 1800 (De Rossi, “ MSS. 
Cod. Ebr.” i. 187). Moses Finzi, of Modena, about 
1771 (Barbieri, “ Dell’ Origine della Poesia Rimata,” 
p. 418; “Tl Vessillo Israelitico,” 1879, p. 367). Dott. 
Moses Leone Finzi, phvsician and politician, was 
born at Ferrara Jan. 16, 1808, and died April 18, 1865 
(Pesaro, * Memorie Storiche della Communita Israel. 
di Ferrara,” pp. 77, 82; “Corriere Israelitico," v. 
291). Giuseppe Finzi (sce below). Moses Finzi 
(see below). Daniel Finzi was rabbi at Jerusalem, 
and wrotein 1830 a work on the zizit (Nepi-Ghirondi, 
* Toledot Gedole Yisracl,” p.74) Abraham Finzi 
translated the * Leket ha-Zohar? into Judzeo-Span- 
ish (Belgrade, 1859; Kayserling, * Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 
Jud." Judah Finzi is “rabbino maggiore" in 
Sarajevo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider. Letteratura Italiana, p. 52; 
idem, Cat. Bodl. cols. 632, 744, 982, 1211, 2312, 2361; iden, 
Hebr. Uebers.: Mortara, Indice, pp. 22-23; Mosé (Antologia 
Tsractitiea), v. 125. 191, 231, 8062 vi. 02, 268 et seq.; Shalshelet 
ha-Kabhalah, ed. Zolkiev, p. 52b (ed. Venice, p. 61b); Eisen- 
stadt, Dæeat Kedoshim, pp. 1-36, 38, 48, 53, 59 ; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 25-818 ; Zunz, Z. G. p. 2565 idem, 
in Kerem Hemed, v. 154, 156; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl Hebr. 
MSS. Nos. 5a, b, 807, 1406, 2304: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
No. 765; Geiger, Wiss. Zeit. Jtid, Theol. iii. 286; Azariah 
dei Rossi, Meor 'Enayim. ch. 51: Benjacob, 
Sefarim, Nos. 61,977; Vogelstein and Rieger, Juden in Ram, 
ii. 98; Ha-Asif, ili, 219; Zacuto, Responsa, No. 3735 Jew. 
Quart. Rev. xiv. 770: Il Vessillo Israelitico, 1878, p. 380; 
1879, pp. 305, 867 + 1880, pp. 211, 245 ; Pesaro, Memorie Storiche 
delia Commanita Israel. di Ferrara, p. 15; Corriere Israel- 
itieo, x. 165; Monatsschrift, 1900; Luzzatto, Prolegomena 
ad Una Grammatica Rayionata, $ 59. 
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FINZI, FELICE: Italian Assyriologist; born 
at Correggio, 1847; died at Florence, 1972. While 
studying law at the University of Bologna he devoted 
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himself to languages, and especially to the As- 
syrian language aud literature, on which he lectured 
before the Istituto di Studi Superiori of Florence. 
Ife founded with Paolo Mantegazza the Archivio 
di Etnologia e di Antropologia; was one of the 
founders of the Italian Oriental Society, subse. 
quently transformed into the Accademia Orientale, 
and finally into the Società Asiatica Italiana. THe 
is the author of * Alcuni Recenti Studi Intorno All’ 
Archeologia Etrusca," and of “Il Brahui: Saggio di 
Etnologia Linguistica” (Florence, 1870). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Matériaux pour Servir d 
LU Histoire des Etudes Orientales en Italie, pp. 426-428 ; Boc- 
cardo, Enciclopedia. 


S. U. C. 


FINZI, GIUSEPPE: Italian patriot and par- 
liamentarian; born at Rivarolo Fuori, province of 
Mantua, 1815; died Dec. 17, 1886. He studied at 
Padua from 1881 to 1885; in 1834 he joined the 
secret organization Giovane Italia. In 1844 he met 
Mazzini in London, who entrusted him with the 
nationalist propaganda in Switzerland and Lom- 
bardy. In 1848 Finzi fought behiud the barricades 
at Milan during the “cinque giornate." After serv- 
ing for a time in the army of Charles Albert, he or- 
ganized a Bersaglieri regiment, consisting of Man- 
tuans; he first fought at Novara against Austria, 
and afterward at Rome against the papal troops. 
Asan intimate friend of Mazzini, he was brought be- 
fore an Austrian court martial at Mantua. While 
many of his friends were condemned to the gallows, 
he was sentenced to eighteen years' imprisonment; 
but after a short term of imprisonment at Theresien- 
stadt and Josephstadt, the amnesty of 1856 set him 
at liberty. 

When Lombardy was frced from Austrian domi- 
nation, Finzi was appointed royal commissary for 
the province of Mantua. He became the confidant 
of Garibaldi, and was entrusted with the funds for 
the expedition to Sicily. The voluntary contribu- 
tions not being sufficient, Finzi appealed to Cavour, 
who, on condition of strictest secrecy, supplied him 
with state funds. Cavour urged Finzi to revolption- 
ize Naples while Garibaldi was in Sicily. Accord- 
ingly, with Zanardelli, Besana, and others, Finzi 
went there, but had little success; nevertheless he 
paved the way for Garibaldi’s entry later. Ill 
health compelled Finzi to resign the office of gen- 
eral director of public safety for the southern prov- 
inces, to which he had been appointed. He some- 
times mediated between Garibaldi and Cavour when 
their relations became strained. For about twenty- 
five years—from 1860 onward—Finzi was a member 
of the Lower House, and highly esteemed by all 
parties. He wasa man of unflagging energy, but he 
was not an orator. June 7,1886, he was made a 
senator; he was destined, however, never to enter the 
Senate chamber. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leone Carpi, Il Risorgimento Italiano, Bio- 
grafie Storico-Politiche d^ Illustri Italiani Contemporane, 
iv. Milan, 1888; Telesforo Sarti, 1? Parlamento Subacpino € 
Nazionale, Profili e Cenni Biografici, Turin, 1890. 

S. S. Mun. 


FINZI, GIUSEPPE: Italian scholar and poet; 
born at Busseto Nov. 19, 1852. He has filled the 
chair of Italian literature in various gymnasia and 
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academics, at Modena, Turin, and other cities of 
Italy, and has written a number of works deal- 
ing chiefly with Italian literature. They include: 
« L'Asino nella Legenda e nella Letteratura,” Turin, 
1883; " Saggi Danteschi," d^. 1886; * Lezioni di Storia 
della Letteratura," ib. 1888; “Principi di Stilistica 
Italiana,” 0. 1888; « Manuale Completo di Lottera- 
tura Italiana," Verona, 1898; “ Nel Golfo di Spezia, " 
poems, Spezia, 1899; * Nuova Grammatica Razionale 
della Lingua Italiana," Verona, 1898. 

PIBLIOGRAPHY ; De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire des Ecrivains 

du Jour. 
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FINZI, MOSES: Italian lawyer; born at Flor- 
ence jn 1880. He studied law at Pisa, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1856. For some years he was 
an associate of Mari. In 1900 the rabbinical title of 
« maskil” was conferred upon him. He is professor 
of political economy and statistics at the Istituto 
Tecnico of Florence. His works include: a biog- 
raphy of Adriano Mari, Florence, 1888; “Le Uni- 
versità Israelitiche e la Libertà di Coscienza,” db. 
1898: and a short article on the “Jus Hazaka,” in the 
« Festschrift zum Siebzigsten Geburtstage A. Berlin- 
ers,” Berlin, 1908. 

S. U. C. 

FIORENTINO, SOLOMON : Italian poet ; born 
at Monte San Savino, Tuscany, March 4, 1748; died 
at Florence Feb. 4, 1815. He studied at Sienna, 
where he commenced to write. 'The reaction of 

199 brought him to prison, and when released he 
lived in penury at Sienna and Florence. He after- 
ward accepted the chair of Italian literature offered 
him by the Jewish inhabitants of Leghorn, where 
he taught until 1808. 

Ilis chief production is the “Elegie,” written after 
the death of his wife, Laura Gallico. He wrote also 
“La Notte d’Etruria,” upon the coronation of the 
grand duke Leopold I.; “ L'Anima," a didactic 
poem; and a translation of Hebrew prayers. His 
exchange of sonnets with Corilla Olimpica is famous. 

His son Angiolo, born at Monte San Savino in 
1770, accompanied his father on all his travels, and 
wasa Hebrew instructor, first at Leghorn, afterward 
at Florence, where he died (Oct. 22, 1845). 

B. | Us. 

FIORINO, JEREMIAH DAVID ALEX- 
ANDER: German miniature-painter; born at Cas- 
«cl Feb, 20, 1796 (according to the catalogue of the 
Dresden Gallery, 1793); died at Dresden June 22, 
1847 (not Aug. 24, 1845, as Hoffmeister says); son of 
the merchant David Alexander Fiorino of Gottingen ; 
studied under a porcelain: painter and at theacademy 
of Cassel, winning a medal in 1810. Fiorino went 
to Dresden in 1824, where he was appointed court 
painter and received the title of * professor." The 
following are among his works: the medallion of 
Prince Maximilian of Saxony, in the Dresden Gal- 
lery; two miniatures in the Kunstgewerbe Museum 
of that city; the medallion of King Albert of Sax- 
ony, which he later reproduced asa lithograph; the 
medallion of. Prince Ernest. of Saxony and the por- 
trait of the elector Wilhelm II. in the Bose Museum 
at Cassel. 'The portrait of Fiorino's father, and 
pastels of Fiorino's brother, the mechanician and 
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optician Abraham David Alexander Fiorino, and 
his wife, in bridal costume, are also at Cassel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hoffmeister, Gesch. der Haupt- und Resi- 
denz-Stadt Cassel, Cassel, 1882 ; Buch der Dresdner Beer- 
digungsbritderschaft, and notes by Fiorino's nephew, Alex- 
ander Fiorino. 
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FIRor FIR-TREE: The usual Authorized Ver- 
sion rendering of wind (once of mpna, the North-Pal- 
estinian prenunciation). In the Revised Version “ cy- 
press ” has been adopted in almost every case in the 
margin. Of the ancient versions the Vulgate almost 
invariably gives “Abies, ligna abiegna ” (fir-tree), 
while the Septuagint and the Peshitta render it vari- 
ously “cypress,” “ pine,” “juniper,” “ cedar,” and 
“almond-tree.” The translation " fir-tree” is strongly 
supported by the texts when studied in the light of 
Syrian flora. In the great majority of passages in 
which “berosh” occurs that tree is depicted as hav- 
ing its home in the higher regions of Mount Lebanon, 
where the cedar grows. This can not be said of 
the pine or of the cypress, these being trees pecul- 
iar to lower altitudes, and though they grow in 
Palestine and on Mount Lebanon, they are never 
scen in company with the cedar. On the other hand, 
there is in the subalpine and alpine zones of Mount 
Lebanon a species of fir-tree, the Abies Cilicica, 
which compares favorably both in height (130 feet) 
and in beauty with the cedar, its neighbor. There- 
fore the presumption is strong that whenever in the 
Old Testament * berosh " represents a tree or wood 
of Mount Lebanon the fir-tree is meant. 

In Hosea xiv. 9 (A. V. 8), however," berosh " repre- 
sents a tree with edible fruit; it must therefore be 
sought for among the Conifere, and the only possi- 
ble rendering is * pine "—the stone-pine, or pignon- 
pine (Pinus Pinea), the kernel of which is used for 
food in Palestine and in other countries in the Medi- 
terranean zone. “ Pine-wood” might be suggested 
as an alternative for « &v-wood " in II Sam. vi. 5, as 
both pine- and fir-wood make excellent sounding- 
boards for musical instruments. It is probable, 
however, that this passage should be corrected from 
the parallel passage, I Chron. xiii. 8, so as to read 
ava y-533 (*with all their might and with 
songs”), instead of m't^3 "SV 653) (“with all man- 
ner of instruments made of fir-wood”). As for Na- 
hum ii, 4 (A. V. 3), if “ beroshim ” in that passage 
means “spears,” ^ tir-trees” would be the only 
acceptable literal interpretation. It is well known 
that next to ash fir-wood makes the best spear-shaft. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible; 


G. A. Post, Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai; Low, 
Aramüische Pflanzennamen s Payne Smith, Thesaurus 
Syriacus; Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwórterb.; Muss-Ar- 
nolt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language: 
Theophrastus, H istoria Plantarum I (with the notes of Bo- 
doeus and Sealiger), Amsterdam, 1644. 


E. G. H. H. H. 

FIRE.—Biblical Data: The ordinary process 
of combustion, for which the Hebrew generally has 
wy, in Daniel (Aramaic) 3. and, with reference to 
the accompanying heat and glow, Mya and TS; 
while mw (AVN is a corrupt åra Aeyóutvov), the 
derivation of which from Wy is not certain, isa tech- 
nieal sacerdotal term for burnt offering. The ma- 
terials for making fires (see FUEL) were wood, 
charcoal, thorns, and dung. Rubbing pieces of 
wood against each other, a primitive method of 
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getting fire, was apparently in use among the He- 
brews. "This at least seems to be the more probable 
meaning of the word * mekoshesh ? gathering), used 
in describing the act of the Sabbath-breaker QNum. 
Xv. 92-893; see I Kings xvii. 19, “ shenayim 'ezim ? 
= “two sticks”). Jewish legend (sce ADAM, Book 
OF) maintains that Adam and Eve were shown this 
method of making fire. In II Mace. x, 8 reference 
is made to the method of procuring fire by striking 
steel against flint. The fire-stone (“hallamish 7) was 
certainly known to the Hebrews, though the Biblical 
references to it simply emphasize its hardness, aud 
give no intimations concerning its use for the pur- 
pose of ignition. In domestic life fire was kindled 
to prepare food, to bake bread or cakes, to give 
warmth (Ex. xii. 8; II Chron. xxxv. 18; I Kings 
xvii. 12; Isa. xliv. 16; Jer. vii. 18, xxxvi. 22). The 
ancient Hebrews rarely needed fire to heat their 
dwellings. They occasionally used braziers (“ah”), 
though the larger houses were provided with * winter 
rooms " (Amos iii. 15), which had excavations for 
the ah, the heat being preserved as long as possi- 
ble by means of a carpet or rug placed over the 
charcoal (Nowack, “Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen 
Archäologie,” i. 141; Denzinger, * Arch.? p. 124). 

On the Sabbath no fire for domestie useseould be 
kindled (Ex. xxxv. 3). In refining, smelting, and 
forging metals fire was extensively employed ; e.g., in 
the making of the golden calf (Ex. 
xxxii. 24) and of idols (Isa. xliv. 12, 
liv. 16; Ecclus. [Sirach] ii. 5). Fire 
Wasa means of vengeance (IL Sam. xii, 
31 [but see commentaries on this passage]; Jer. xxix. 
22; Dan. iii. 11, 15; II Macc. vii. 5). Idols especially 
were destroyed by fire (Deut. vii. 5; II Kings xix. 
18). Cities were burned as a war measure (Josh. 
vi. 24). Crops were set on fire to incite hostilities 
(Judges xv. 4-5; II Sam. xiv. 80). If damage was 
done to vineyard or field or crop by carelessness in 
building a fire, the blameworthy party was held lia- 
ble (Ex. xxii. 6. Books of an obnoxious character 
were thrown into the fire (Jer. xxxvi. 28). For cer- 
tain offenses the penalty was death by fire (Lev. xx. 
24, xxi. 9; comp. Jer. xxix. 99; CAPITAL PUNISI- 
MENT) Garments infected with leprosy were con- 
signed to the flames (Lev. xiii. 52, O1) Animal 
refuse and stubble were burned (Lev. iv. 12, vi. 80; 
Isa. v. 24). Only in exceptional cases were human 
bodies incinerated (see CREMATION). 

The fire on the altar, needed for the burnt of- 
fering, was always kept burning (Lev. vi. 19). 

“Strange fire,” that is, fire newly kin- 
Sacerdotal dled or taken from profane hearths, 
Use of Fire. was not permitted (Lev. x. 1; Num. 
li. 4, xxvi. 61; comp. ARL). The 

holy fire was believed to have had a divine origin 
(Lev. ix. 24; II Chron. vii. 1-3; comp. IT Macc. i. 
19-22). Fire as the means of offering human sacri- 
fices is abhorred (Deut. xii. 81; II Kings xvii. 81); 
its use for such infamous purpose is prohibited (Lev. 
xviii. 21; Deut. xviii. 10), though it was in vogue 
. even among the Israelites (II Kings xvii. 17; Jor. 
vii. 31), especially under Ahaz and Manasselh (II 
Kings xvi. 8, xxi. 6: see TornerT, and Gen. xxii. 6). 
Portions not consumed during the actual ceremony 
of sacrifice were burned (Ex. xii. 10). 


Uses 
of Fire. 
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The phenomenon of lightning may perhaps under- 
lie such ex pressions as " fire from heaven” and * fire 
from before Yuwit” (Lev. x. 9; II Kings i. 10, 19). 
indeed, fire and hail are associated (Ex. 
ix. 28; Ps. cv. 829) Fire was re- 
garded as one of the agents of divino 
will; it is a concomitant cf various 
theophanies (Gen. xv. 17; Ex. iii. 9; Deut. iv. 36; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 14; see ELIJAN); and divine fire consumes 
the acceptable offering (Judges vi. 21; I Kings xviii. 
98). Asa development of this conception, God Him. 
self is called a consuming fire (Deut. iv, 24, ix. 9). 
The appearance of fire on the Tabernacle is sig- 
nificant of the divine presence (comp. Num. iii. 4). 
Fire is the instrument of God’s wrath (Num. xi, 1; 
Deut. xxxii. 99; Amos i. 4; Isa. lxv. 0), but God 
Himself is not in the fire (see ELAH; I Kings 
xix: 12). 

Fire implies complete destruction (Isasi: T, Yo Ot 
ix. 18; Joelii. B. Fireisa burning, wasting disease; 

it consumes courage and pride (1sa. 


Fire from 
Heaven. 


Meta- x. 16, xxxiii. 11) Fire is insatiable 
phorical (Prov. xxx. 10). It betokens danger 
and Illus- (Ps. lxvi. 12; Isa. xliii. 2; Zech. iii. 2) 
trative It causes pain, and therefore it is the 
Use. synonym of terrible punishment (Isa. 


lxvi. 24; Jer. xx. 9). Venomous rep- 
tiles share the power cf fire (Num. xxi. 6) Love 
and lust (Cant. viii. 6; Ecclus. [Sirach] ix. 8, xxiii. 
16), the slanderous tongue and cruelty (Prov. xvi. 
21; Ps. exx. 4; Isa. ix. 18), burn like fire; and even 
so does God's word (Jer. xxiii. 99), 

In Rabbinical Literature: Fire was created 
on Monday (Pirke R. EL iv.), as was the fire of Ge- 
henna: God blew the fire and heated the seven 
chambers of Gehenna. According to others, it was 
created on Sabbath eve, when Adam, overwhelmed 
by the darkness, began to fear that this also was a 
consequence of his sin. Whereupon the Holy One 
(blessed be He!) put in his way two bricks, which he 
rubbed upon each other, and from which fire came 
forth (Yer. Der. 12a). Again, fire is one of the three 
elements (water, spirit, and fire), which preceded the 
creation of the world. The water became pregnant 
and gave birth to darkness; the fire became preg- 
nant and gave birth to light; the spirit became 
pregnant and gave birth to wisdom (Ex. R. XV.; 
comp. Freudenthal, * Hellenistische Studien,” i. 71). 
There are six kinds of fire: (1) fire that “eats” but 
does not “drink,” that is, does not consume water— 
the common fire; (2) fire that “drinks” but does not 
“eat” (the fever of the sick); (8) fire that both eats 
and drinks (as that of Elijah, which both consumed 
the sacrifices and licked up the water; I Kings xviii. 
38); (4) fire that eats wet as well as dry things (that 
arranged by the priests on the altar); (5) fire that 
quenches fire (that of Gabriel, who, according to 
tradition, was the angel sent down to the fiery fur- 
nace in order to save Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah; Dan. ii. 25); (6) fire that consumes fire (that of 
the Shekinah). In the First Temple alone was the 
fire of divine origin (Yoma 21b). The Torah given 
by God was made of an integument of white fire, the 
engraved letters were in black fire, and it was itself 
of fire and mixed with fire, hewn out of fire. and 
given from the midst of fire (Yer. Sotah viii, 22d). 
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The Torah has two fires, the oral and the written 
law (Cant. R. ii. 5); “in fact, all their words [the 
sages’] are as coals of fire" (Ab. ii. 10). Study of 
the Torah brings about certain effects like fire 
(Sifre, Deut. xxxiii. 9). The holy fire on the altar 
had the appearance of a lion—according to another, 
of a dog (Yoma 21b). 

Fire descended from heaven when God desired to 
intervene in human affairs. It is thus that the keys 
of the Temple which Jeconiah wished to keep from 
Nebuchadnezzar are removed from earth (Lev. R. 
xix.). What the Bible calls “strange fire” the Tal- 
mudists denominate P3977 wN, fire of the “ com- 
moners” (aðra; Num. R. ii.) Though God prom- 
ised not to visit earth again with a flood, He did not 
specify what kind; hence Abraham fears lest a flood 
of fire may still be sent (Gen. R. xxxix.), Myth- 
ical streams of fire are mentioned by the Rabbis (sce 
ANGELOLOGY), by which angels and men are con- 
sumed (Pesik. R. 20). Fire-worshipers (* babbarin") 
are known to the Talmudists (see ZOROASTRIANISM). 

Regarding the benediction over fire or light, the 
lillelites declare that fire emits many colors, and 
hence the plural should be used (WNT “IND, “the 
lights of fire”), while the school of Shammai pleads 
for the singular (WNT TND), as fire holds only one 
light or color (Ber. 52b). Two fire-animals are men- 
tioned, the salamander (Rashi to Sanh. 68b), and 
the “alitha,” which extinguishes fire (Sanh. 108b). 
The salamander’s blood protects against fire (Hag. 
26a), as is proved by the escape of Hezekiah, whose 
father had devoted him to Moloch (Sanh. 63b). The 
later rabbis held the salamander to be the product of 
a fire burning seven years. 

Fire for domestic and industrial uses receives much 
attention from the Rabbis in consequence of the Sab- 
bath law. Quite a variety of fuel is mentioned— 
different kinds of wood, reeds, willows, fruit-stones, 
plaited weeds, pitch, sulfur, wax or cheese and 
fat, straw, stubble, flax; and various methods of 
building a fire, with shavings, reeds bound together, 
cte., are indicated. Stoves were known. The 
* warming-hall? in the Temple enjoyed certain im- 
munities from the rigorous Sabbath law. An open 
coal-fire in à pan was used to bake cakes (Shab. i. 
10, 22a, b). Torches of twigs were carried by way- 
farers at night (Ber. 43b) and on festive occasions. 
Great fires built on mountain-tops served as signals, 
and were used to announce the beginning of the 
new moon (Sanh. 11b). “Fire” in time came to 
denote “fever” (Yoma 29a; Shab. 66b, 67a, et al. ; 
see GEHENNA; LIGHT). 


S. 8. E. G. II. 
FIRE, PILLAR OF. Sce PILLAR or Fire. 


FIRKOVICH, ABRAHAM B. SAMUEL 
(Aben ReSheF): Russian Karaite archeologist: 
bornin Lutsk, Volhynia, Sept. 27, 1786; died in Chu- 
fut-Kale, Crimea, June 7, 1874. He was educated 
as a Karaite scholar, but later paid much atten- 
tion to rabbinical literature, by which his Hebrew 
style was influenced. Jn 1818 he was hazzan of his 
native city, an office which among both Karaites 
and Rabbinites includes that of cantor, reader, 
teacher, and minister. In 1828 he lived in Ber- 
dychev, and had controversies with some Rabbinite 
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Jews, the result being his anti-rabbinical work 
* Masah u-Meribah” (Eupatoria, 1838). In later years 
when he became closely connected with the Rabbin- 
ites, he repudiated the sentiments contained. in that 
pamphlet. In 1830 he visited Jerusalem, where he 
collected many Karaitc and Rabbinite manuscripts. 
On his return he remained two years in Constanti- 
nople, as teacher in the Karaite community. He 
then went to the Crimea and organized a society to 
publish old Karaite works, of which several appeared 
in Eupatoria (Koslov) with comments by him. In 
1838 he was the teacher of the children of Simkah 
Babovich, the head of the Russian Karaites, who one 
year later recommended him to Count Vorontzov and 
to the Historical Society of Odessa as a suitable man 
to send to collect material for the history of the 
Karaites. In 1889 Firkovich began excavations in 
the ancient cemetery of Chufut-Kale, and unearthed 
many old tombstones, some of which, he claimed, 
belonged to the first centuries of the common era. 
The following two years were spent in travels 
through Caucasus, where he ransacked the genizot 
of the old Jewish communities and collected many 
valuable manuscripts. He went as far as Derbent, 
and returned in 1842. In later years he made other 
journeys of the same nature, visiting Egypt and 
other countries. In Odessa he became the friend of 
Bezalel Stern and of Simhah Pinsker, and while re- 
siding in Wilna he made the acquaintance of Fuenn 
and other Hebrew scholars. In 1871 he visited the 
small Karaite community in Halicz, Galicia, where 
he introduced several reforms. From there he went 
to Vienna, where he was introduced to Count Beust 
and also made the acquaintance of Adolph Jellinek. 
He returned to pass his last days in Chufut-Kale, 
of which there now remained only a few ruins. 

The discoveries made by Firkovich, which were 
first announced to the world in Pinner’s “ Prospec- 
tus " (Odessa, 1845), gave rise to a whole literature. 
The collection of stones, facsimiles, manuscripts, 
and molds taken from tombstones, which was ac- 
quired from Firkovich by the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg, on the recommendation of Professor 
Chwolson in 1859, was declared by some authori- 
ties to consist partly or wholly of forgeries com- 
mitted for the purpose of glorifying the Karaites and 
of enhancing the value of Firkovich's discoveries. 
As the full extent of his forgeries will probably 
never be known, a list of the genuine and the 
spurious in the collection is therefore impossible. 
Briefly stated, the discoveries include the major 

part of the manuscripts described in 

His Pinner's “ Prospectus der der Odessaer 
Forgeries. Gesellschaft für Geschichte und Alt- 
erthum . Gehórenden Aeltesten He- 

brüischen und Rabbinischen Manuscripte " (Odessa, 
1845), a rather rare work which is briefly described 
in “Literaturblatt des Orients” for 1847, No. 2. 
These manuscripts consist of: (1) Fifteen scrolls of 
the Law, with postscripts which give, in Karaite 
fashion, the date and place of writing, the name of 
the writer or corrector or other interesting data. 
(2) Twenty copies of books of the Bible other than 
the Pentateuch, some complete, others fragment- 
ary, of one of which, the Book of Habakkuk, 
dated 916, a facsimile is given. (8) Nine numbers 
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of Talmudical and rabbinical manuscripts. The 
account of the contents of his second and more 
important collection, which he sold for a very large 
sum to the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg 
in 1862-63 (see Fürst, “Geschichte des Ixariicr- 
thums,” iii, pp. 174 e£ seq., Leipsic, 1869), gives 
more than 700 numbers of various Karaite and 
Rabbinite manuscripts. Another collection of 317 
Samaritan manuscripts, acquired in Nablus, arrived 
in the St. Petersburg Imperial Academy in 1867 
(ib. p. 176). — | 

Probably the greatest service that Firkovich ren- 
-dered to Jewish sci- 
ence was the awa- 
kening of interest ip 
Karaite history and 
literature, that led 
to the discussion of 
his alleged discov- 
eries. His personal 
contributions to it 
are mostly of a bib- 
liographical na- 
ture, and great cau- 
tion is necessary in 
utilizing his ma- 
terials. His most 
sympathetic critic, 
Chwolson, gives as 
a résumé of his be- 
lief, after consider- 
ing all controver- 
sies, that Firkovich 
succeeded in de- 
monstrating that 
some of the Jewish 
tombstones from 
Chufut-Kale date 
back to the seventh 
century, and that 
seemingly modern 
forms of eulogy and 
the method of 
counting after the 
era of creation 
were in vogue 
among Jews much 
earlier than had been hitherto suspected. But even 
on these points the opinions of authorities are far 
from being unanimous, 

S. L. Rapoport has pointed out some impossi- 
bilities in the inscriptions (* Ha-Meliz," 1861, Nos. 
18-15, 97); Geiger in his “Jüdische Zeitschrift” 
(1865, p. 166), Schorr in “ He-Haluz,” and Neubauer 
in the * Journal Asiatique " (1862-63) and in hiis * Aus 
der Petersburger Bibliothek” (Leipsic, 1866) have 
challenged the correctness of the facts and the 
theories based upon them which Jost, Fürst, and 
Grütz, in their writings on the Karaites, took from 
Pinsker's “ Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” in which the 
data furnished by Firkovich were unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted. Further exposures were made by Strack and 
Harkavy (St. Petersburg, 1875) in the “Catalog der 
Hebr. Bibelhandschriften der Kaiserlichen Oeffent- 
lichen Bibliothek in St. Petersburg”; in Harkavy's 
* Altjüdisehe Denkmäler aus der Krim" (75. 1876); 
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in Strack’s “A. Firkowitsch und Seine Entdeck- 
ungen” (Leipsic, 1876); in Frünkel's “ Ahare Reshet 
le-Bakker? (*Ha-Shahar," vii. 646 e£ seq.); in Dei- 
nard's “ Massa‘ Krim” (Warsaw, 1878); and in other 
places. Chwolson alone defended him, but he also 
was foreed to admit that in some cases Firkovich 
had resorted to forgery. In his “Corpus Inscrip- 
tiorum Hebraicarum” (St. Petersburg, 1882; Rus- 
sian ed., 74, 1884) Chwolson attempts to prove that 
the Firkovich collection, especially the epitaphs 
from tombstones, contains much which is genuine. 
It must be admitted that Firkovich did much to 
further the study 
of Karaite and 
Crimean Jewish 
history, and that 
after all deductions 
are made his dis- 
coveries still remain 
of great value. 
Firkovich's chief 
work is his “ Abne 
Zikkaron,” contain- 
ing the texts of in- 
scriptions discov- 
ered by him (Wilna, 
1872) It is pre- 
ceded by a lengthy 
account of his trav- 
els to Daghestan, 
characterized by 
Strack as a mixture 
of truth and fiction. 
His other works are 
“Hotam Toknit," 
antirabbinical po- 
lemics, appended to 
his edition of the 
“Mibhar Yesha- 
rim? by Aaron the 
elder (Koslov, 
1885); “Ebel Ka- 
bod,” on the death 
of his wifeandofhis 
son Jacob (Odessa, 
1866); and “Bene 
Reshet,” essays and 
poems, published by Smolenskin (Vienna, 1871). 
Gabriel Firkovich of Troki was his son-in-law. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jelinek, Abraham Firkowilseh. . . ein Ge- 
denkblatt, Vienna, 1875: Deinard, Toledot Eben Reshet, Wary- 
saw, 1875 ; idem, 7T«a-Maggid, xix., Nos. 7, 12; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. pp. 85-86; Mandelstamm, Hazon la-Moed, 
iii. 18-20, Vienna, 1877; Gurland, Ha-Shahar, ix. 228-229; 
McClintock and Strong, Cyc. xii., Supplement, s.v. See also 
Literaturblatt des Orients, viii, Nos. 1-2. 
J. P- 
FIRMAMENT. See COsSMOGONY. 
FIRMAN, JOSEPH (the Elder): Grecian rabbi 
and author; lived in the sixteenth century. AC- 
cording to Solomon Cohen, he was a native of Seres, 
European Turkey, whence he went to Salonica, be- 
coming rabbi there. Later he went to the Morea in 
Greece, and assumed rabbinical supervision of all 
communities in that peninsula. He left many un- 
published decisions. Joseph Firman is mentioned 
in the responsa of Moses di Trani and of Jacob ha- 
Levi, as well as in those of his pupil Solomon 
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Cohen. Besides Joseph Firman the Elder there 
is known a Joseph Firman the Younger, the 
grandson of the former, by whom, as by Solomon 
Cohen and Moses Alshech, he is mentioned. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Korc ha-Dorot, pp. 37-41. 


S, S, N. T. L. 
FIRST-BORN. 


FIRST-BORN, REDEMPTION OF: Accord- 
ing to Talmudic tradition, the first-born acted as 
otħciating priests in the wilderness, until the erec- 
tion of the Tabernacle, when the office was given to 
the tribe of Levi (Num. iii. 19, 18, 45-51; Zeb. 112b; 
compare Onkelos to Ex. xxiv. 0). In consequence 
of the deliverance from the tenth plague, when *the 
Lord slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt” 
but spared the first-born of the Israelites, the fol- 
lowing commandment was given: “Sanctify unto 
me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb 
among the children of Israel, both of man and of 
beast: it is mine" (Ex. xiii. 2), which is explained 
in greater detail in verses 12-15. The first-born of 
clean beasts were thus made holy and were unre- 
deemable, while the first-born of unclean beasts and 
of man had to be redeemed from the priests (Num. 
xviii. 15-18; Deut. xv. 19-22; compare Neh. x. 37). 

I. The first-born male of a clean beast had to be 
brought to the Temple as a sacrifice; its blood 
sprinkled on the altar; its fat burned; and its flesh 
given to the priest, who had to eat it with the 
same sanctity as other sacriticial meats. If it had 
some physical defect, through which it became un- 
fit for sacrifice, it lost its holy character, and the 
priest to whom it was given might eat it outside of 
Jerasalem, and even an ordinary Israelite might 
partake of it. It was not necessary for the owner 
to dedicate the first-born, as was the case with other 
sacrificial animals, although it was considered proper 
to doso. The first-born became holy at its birth, 
and had to be offered on the altar (Bek. 18a; Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Bekorot, i. 7). The Rabbis recom- 
mended that the owner should keep the first-born in 
his possession for some time (small cattle 30 and 
large cattle 50 days) before giving it to the priest, so 
that the priest be spared the trouble of attending 
to it during the early days of its life. It had, 


however, to be given away and sacrificed during 
the first year of its birth (Deut. xv. 20; Bek. 26b: 


Maimonides, /.c. i. 7-15.) 

This law is valid for all lands and all times, even 
since the destruction of the Temple, when all sacri- 
fice ceased ; according to the Rabbis the first-born is 
still holy and must be given to the priest, who, 
however, may not make any use of it until it has 
suffered some physical defect. To cause a defect 
in the body of the animal, or even to expose it 
to the danger of receiving such a blemish, is strictly 
forbidden. No work should be done 
with it, nor should its wool be shorn 
or any other benefit derived from it 
(Deut. xv. 19). If, however, it receive a blemish 
which a scholar or three prominent Israelites declare 
to be of the kind which would make it unfit for 
sacrifice, the animal becomes profane, and even an 
Israelite may eat of its meat. However, it should 
not be sold in the shop like other meat, and the 


See PRIMOGENITURE. 


Animals. 
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scholar who examines it and permits its aise may 
not, for obvious reasons, eat any of it (Bezah 275; 
Hul. 44b; Bek. 25a; Maimonides, Lc. i. 5, iii. ; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh Do'ah, 306-820). 

II. The first-born of an ass had to be redeemed 
with a sheep or a lamb, and if it was not re- 
deemed its neck had to be broken (Ex. xiii. 13) 
The sheep or lamb with which it was redeemed had 
to be given to the priest, who might use it in any 
way he desired. At the redemption the owner pro- 
nounced the blessing, “Blessed art thou who . 
commandeth us concerning the redemption of the 
first-born of an ass.” If he had no sheep or cattle 
with which to redeem it, he might redeem it with 
money, the smallest amount being three zuzim, and 
the largest one sela‘ (Bek. 11a), If he did not wish 
to redeem it, he had to break its neck, and even after 
its death he might have no benefit from its body, 
but had to bury it. Although the Scriptural pas- 
sages in this connection use the general expression 
“unclean beasts," the Rabbis made the law apply 
only to the first-born of an ass. The law is valid 
for all times and places. The priests and Levites, 
however, are excluded from the obligation (Bek. 5b; 
“Yad,” Bikkurim, xii.; Yoreh De'ah, 321; compare 
Lev. xxvii. 27 and Rashi ad @oc.). 

III. Every Israelite is obliged to redeem his first- 
born son thirty days after the latter's birth. The 
mother is exempt from this obligation. The son, if 
the father fails to redeem him, has to redeem him- 
self when he grows up (Kid. 29b). The sum of 
redemption as given in the Bible (Num. xviii. 
16) is five shekels, which should be given to the 
priest. This sum may be given 
either in money or in valuables, but 
not in real estate, slaves, or promissory 
notes. The priest may afterward return the money 
to the father, although such practise is not recom- 
mended by the Rabbis. At the redemption the 
father of the child pronounces the blessing, “ Blessed 
art thou . . . and commandeth us concerning the 
redemption of a son," and then also the blessing of 
"she-heheyanu." It is customary to prepare a feast 
in honor of the occasion, at which the ceremony is 
made impressive by a dialogue between the priest 
and the father of the child. 


This law applies to the first-born of tho mother 
and not of the father. Hence the husband of several 


wives would have to redeem the first-born of cach 
one of them, while the husband of a woman who 
had had children by a previous marriage need not 
redeem her child, although it was his first-born. Not 
only priests and Levites, but also Israelites whose 
wives are the daughters of priests or Levites, need 
not redeem their first-born. Any doubt regarding 
the primogeniture of a child is decided in favor of 
the father (Mishnah Bek. viii. ; Maimonides, l.e. xi. : 
Yoreh De‘ah, 805). 

For the same reason as that which underlies the 
sanctification of the first-born—z.e., the deliverance 
from the tenth plague—the first-born are required 
to fast on the day preceding Passover (Soferim xxi. 
3; compare Yer. Pes. x. 1; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 470) As long as the first-born son is too 
young to fast, his father must fast for him; and 
if the father is also a first-born, some authorities are 
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(From Bodenschatz, * Kirchliche Verfassung," 1743.) 
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of the opinion that both mother and father must 
fast—he for himself, and she for her son. See 
INHERITANCE: PATRIARCHAL FAMILY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Erstgcburt ; Saal- 

schiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, Berlin, 1853. 

S. S. d ILG, 

FIRST-FRUITS.—Biblical Data: As the 
firstling among the cattle, so the first-fruits of the 
field (*reshit," “heleb” [LXX. azapy2]. "bik- 
kurim” [LXX. «peozojyevrZuaza]), of corn, of wine, 
and of oil belonged to Yuwun. According to Ex. 
xxii. 28 (A. V. 29), the Israelite was not to delay 
to offer * of hisabundance,” a phrase that is explained 
in Ex. xxiii. 19 and xxxiv. 26 as meaning the choi- 
cest products, the first-fruits of theland. These first- 
fruits, as in the case of the first-born, were used for 
a feast-offering, even at the time of the compilation 
of the Deuteronomic code, according to which the 
offering had to take place at Jerusalem. If the dis- 
tance was too great, the gifts might be sold at home, 
and a feast might be procured at Jerusalem with the 
proceeds (Deut. xiv. 22 e£ seq.) This ordinance 
agrees only in part with another given in Deut. 
XXVI. 2 et seq., according to which the feast-offering 
was prescribed for only two years. The first-fruits 
of the third year were to be brought to Jerusalem 
and given to the Levites, widows, orphans, and the 
poor. Thisis probably an innovation due to the em- 
phasis laid on charity toward the poor and the 
Levites, a feature characteristic of the Deuteronomic 
code. 

In view of these ordinances it is remarkable that, 
according to Deut. xviii. 4 (probably written at a 
later date), the priest might claim the reshit of corn, 
wine, oil, and wool. This is hardly intended to 
supersede previous ordinances, the reshit being 
evidently taken from the first-fruits set apart for 
the feast-offering (comp. xxvi. 12 e£ seq.) The 
same is probably to be inferred from Ezek. xliv. 80, 
where a reshit of all the first-fruits of all things 
(*terumat Kol”) and of the first of the dough is 
demanded for the priest. These ordinances, at all 
events, form the transition to P, where both the first- 
fruits and the first-born lose their original significa- 
tion, and assume the character of a tax paid to the 
priest. According to Num. xviii. 12, the priest’s 
reshit (called also * terumah,” čb. xviii. 27) was to con- 
sist of the best of the corn, wine, and oil. In verse 18, 
“whatsoever is first ripe in the land” (“ bikkurim ”) 
is added. It is not clear what “ bikkurim ” means 
here, although it may refer to the fruit which ripens 
first. 

The distinction made between *reshit "and *bik- 
kurim ” in post-exilic times is clearly evident from 
Neh. x. 86 (A. V. 35), 88, where the congregation 
agrees to deliver the reshit to the chambers of the 
Temple, but to take the bikkurim to the house of 
Yirwir in a solemn procession, and with the cere- 
monies laid down in Deut. xxvi. 2 et seq. (comp. 
Neh. xii. 44, xiii. 5; II Chron. xxxi. 5, 19). Besides 
this double offering, the reshit of the dough is 
demanded as terumah for Ynwn (Num. xv. 1 et 
seg.). Just as the Israelites offered up grains from 
the thrashing-floor, so they were to make an offer- 
ing—a cake (“hallah”)—from the dough. 

Finally, Lev. xix. 23 decrees that the fruit of 
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young trees shall not be eaten during the first three 
years, and that in the fourth year all the fruit there- 
of shall be given to Yuwt as a praise-offering 
("kodesh hillulim "). The reshit and bikkurim de- 
veloped into the later institution of the tithe (* ma- 
‘aser ”), which was originally identical with these, 

as may be learned from Deuteronomy. While, ac- 
cording to Deut. xiv. 22, the annual offering of the 
tithe in the sanctuary is made the occasion for a 
feast, in xxvi. 2 ef seg. the word “reshit” appears to 
designate the offering which is made obligatory for 
two successive years at the central sanctuary; the 
tithe (^ ma'aser?) in the third year being given at 
home to the indigent. The expression “ma‘aser” 
evidently arose in the endeavor to determine the 
amount of the reshit, which depended on personal 
option, and was not fixed by law. “ Ma‘aser,” how- 
ever, in earlier times may have signified merely an 
approximate estimate. The expression perhaps re-- 
flects the customs prevailing at the sanctuaries 
of northern Israel (comp. Amos iv. 4 et seq.; Gen. 

xxviii. 22). Thus the absence of any mention of 
the tithe in the old laws is probably due to its iden- 
tity with the reshit. Ma'aser is first mentioned as: 

separate tax in connection with reshit and bikkurim 
in P (comp. Num. xxviii. 21 e£ seg.). See TITHE. 

E. G. H. W. N. 
—-—In Rabbinical Literature: The first-fruits 
(* bikkurim ”) are known under three designations: 
(1) *reshit kezirkem" (Lev. xxiii. 10), “the first- 
fruits of your harvest”; (2) *]ehem ha-bikkurim ” 
(Lev. xxiii. 17-20), “the bread of the first-fruits”; 
(3) " reshit bikkure admateka? (Ex. xxiii. 19), “the 
first of the first-fruits of thy land,” or * reshit kol 
peri ha-adumah " (Deut. xxvi. 2), “the first of all the 
fruit of the earth." 

(1) The “first-fruits of the harvest” were offered 
on the 16th day of Nisan, from that fruit which 
ripened first in Palestine—barley (but see Men. 84a)— 
and with considerable ceremony, in order to empha- 
size dissent from the Sadducean interpretation of the 
Scripture text, “the morrow after the Sabbath” (Lev. 
xxii. 11) which is, according to the SADDUCEES, 
always Sunday (Men. 65b). The ceremony occurred 
toward the evening of the first day of Pesah, in a 
field in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, sheaves of 
choice barley having been bound there before- 
hand by men deputed to this work by the authori- 
ties. In the presence of a vast throng, from the 
neighboring towns as well as from Jerusaiem, the 
sheaves to the amount of three seah were cut by three 
men with three sickles and placed in three baskets. 
As soon as it grew dark the “harvester” addressed 
to the assembly the following questions, repeating 
each one three times, and receiving to each an affirma- 
tivereply: “Hasthesunset?” “Is this the sickle?” 
“Ts this the basket?” and on Sabbath, “Is this the 
Sabbath day?” He next inquired thrice: “Shall 
I harvest?” to which they answered: “Do harvest.” 
All this was to confound the Sadducean heresy. 
The barley was then gathered into the baskets 
and carried to the hall of the Temple, where it was 
beaten out, not, as usually, with sticks, but with soft 
reeds; or, according to a divergent opinion, it was 
first roasted in a perforated vessel overa fire, so that 
the heat might touch all parts evenly. Then it was 
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spread out on the floor of the hall and winnowed in 
the draft. Ground in a coarse hand-mill, an ‘omer 
of the finely sieved flour mixed with oil and incense 
was “swung and offered up,” and a handful was 
burned as incense by the priest. The 
Sale of rest was distributed among the priests 
New (Men. x. 1-4; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Flour. Temidin, vii.) The completion of 
this ceremony was the signal for open- 
ins the bazaars for the sale of new flour and “kali” 
(see BREAD), somewhat to the displeasure of the 
Rabbis (Men. x. 5). Israelites in distant districts, in 
fact, were permitted to eat from the new crop from 
midday on, a privilege withdrawn by Johanan ben 
Zakkai after the destruction of the Temple (Men. 
x.5). The ceremony of the “reshit kezirkem " was 
considered as an act of gratitude to God for His 
provideutial care of the fields (Lev. R. xxviii.). 

(2) The “bread of the first-fruits " consisted of two 
loaves baked of new wheat, though, according to 
Akiba and Nathan, they were not unusable even if 
baked of old wheat (Men. 83b). No meal-offering 
(*minhah?") could be brought before these two 
loaves had been offered up on Shabu‘ot (Sifra to 
Lev. xxiii. 16; Sifre, Pinebas) They had to be 
exactly alike (Sifra, d.¢.), the leaven rising from the 
dough itself, though, according to another opinion, 
the yeast was added to the dough (Men. v.; Sifra, 
l.e.): these loaves were offered by the whole com- 
munity (at public expense). 

(3) The third class of bikkurim embraced the first- 
fruits ofall the land. Laying stress on the words “ thy 
land” (Ex. xxiii. 19), the Rabbis provide that the law 
is not applicable to fruit not literally grown on land 
(Bik. i. 1), or to that grown on land not one’s own 
property. Renters, in whole or in part, robbers, and 
despoilers (“sicarii”), therefore, are exempt (so also 
Mek. to Ex. xxiii. 19). For the reason that they 
could not consistently recite the benediction (Deut. 
xxvi. 5), slaves and women and persons of uncertain 
sex, as well as proselytes unless their mothers were 
Israelites, were permitted to offer up the first-fruits 
without pronouncing the eulogy (Bik. i. 4; Mek., 
le). The proselyte praying by himself or with 
the congregation pronounced a modified benedic- 
tion (“the fathers of Israel”; “the God of your 
fathers”), The bikkurim were offered only from 
the “seven ” plants (comp. Deut. viii. 8); not from 
dates grown in the mountains nor from fruits grown 
in the valleys; not from olives unless they were 
of the best quality (Bik. i. 3); and never before the 
Feast of Weeks. But if one offered, between that 
festival and the Feast of Tabernacles, fruit of the 
“seven” plants, or fruit from the mountains, or 
dates grown in the valleys, or olives from beyond 
the Jordan, the offering was accepted and the bene- 
diction was allowed (25. i. 10). Olives and grapes 
were accepted as fruits, but not in their liquid 
state (* mashkim") as oil and wine (* Yad,” Bik- 
kurim, ii. 4; Ter. 59a; ‘Ar. lla; Yer. Ter. xi. 3; 
Hul 1204; Mek., Lc). Fruit from beyond the 
border of Palestine, *the land flowing with milk 
and honey," was exempt; but Syria and the cities 
of Sihon and Og were included; not so Moab and 
Ámmon. Jose the Galilean therefore took excep- 
tion to including in the Holy Land the district 


beyond the Jordan (Gilead; Bik. i. 10). The law 


of the first-fruit is held in abeyance, now that the 


Temple is not extant and Israel is not in possession 
of Palestine (* Yad,” Bikkurim, ii. 1). 


The following was the method of selecting fruits. 
for the offering: Upon visiting his field and seeing 


a fig, or a grape, or a pomegranate that was ripe, 
the owner would tie a fiber around the fruit, saying, 


“This shall be among the bikkurim." According to. 


Simeon, he had to repeat the express designation 


after the fruit had been plucked from the tree in the: 


orchard (Bik. iii. 1). The fruits were carried in great 
state to Jerusalem,  Deputations (*ma'amadot ”), 


representing the people of all the cities in the dis-- 
trict, assembled in the chief town of the district, and. 
stayed there overnight in the open. 


Procedure. squares, without going into the houses. 
At dawn the officer in charge (the * me- 
munneh ”) called out: “Arise, let us ascend to Zion, 


the houseof Y rwr our God.” Those from the neigh-- 


borhood brought fresh figs and grapes, those from a 


distance dried fivsand raisins. The bull destined for: 


the sacrifice, his horns gilded and his head wreathed 
with olive-leaves, led the procession, which was 
accompanied with flute-playing. Arrived near the 
Holy City, the pilgrims sent messengers ahead while 
they decorated the first-fruits. The Temple officers 
came out to meet them, and all artisans along the 


streets rose beforo them, giving them thesalutation of 
peace, and hailing them as brothers from this or that. 


town. The fiute kept sounding until they reached 
the Temple mount. Here even King Agrippa, fol- 
lowing the custom, took his basket on his shoulder, 
and marched in the ranks, until they came to the 
outer court and hall. There they were welcomed by 
the Levites, singing Ps. xxx. 2. The doves which 
had been carried along in the baskets were offercd for 


burnt offerings, and what the men had in their 


hands they gave to the priests. But before this. 
whilestill carrying his basket, each man recited Deut. 
xxvi. 8 et seg. ; at the words “a wayfaring Araman 
was my father" the basket was deposed from the 
shoulder, but while the owner was still holding its 
handles or rims, a priest put his hand under it and 
“swung it” (lifted it up), and repeated the words 


“a wayfaring Araman,” etc., to the close of the 


Deuteronomie section. Then placing the basket by 
the side of the altar, the pilgrim bowed down and 
left the hall. 

The custom of having the section of the Torah 
read by the priest and not by the pilgrim arose out 
of the desire to spare the feelings of those that did 
not know how to read. The rich brought their 
fruits in gold and silver baskets, the poor in such 
as were made of peeled reeds; these baskets were 
left with the priests. The fruit was decorated with 
other fruits and plants, so that the offering really 
consisted of the first-fruit, an addition to the first- 
fruit, and the decorations. These additions had to 


be eaten in purity like the first-fruit. Like other 


property of the priest, the bikkurim could be util- 
ized by him to purchase slaves, fields, or cattle; and 


he could settle his debts or pay his wife’s dower 


(* ketubbah ”) with them. Judah holds that the first- 
fruits were considered as the provincial offerings, 
which the donor could give toanybody he liked. It 
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was advisable he should give them to a “haber” in 
exchange for thanks; while the majority of the 
rabbis considered them as sacrifices of the altar, 
which could be divided only among the men of the 
watch—that is, the division of priests who hap- 
pened to be on duty—and who should divide them 
like other sacrifices (Bik. iii.). 

The quantity of the first-fruits to be brought into 
the Temple was in the Scriptures (Deut. xvi. 10) 
left to the pleasure of the owner, but the Rabbis 
afterward decided that it should amount to one- 
sixtieth of the whole crop (“ Yad,” Bikkurim, ii. 17). 
After the destruction of the Temple bikkurim could 
not be offered, but the Rabbis regarded acts of phi- 
lanthropy as a proper substitute (Yer. Peah 19a; 
Lev. R. xxiv.), especially in the form of assistance 
extended to men of learning (Ket. 104). 

S. S. E. G. H. 


FIRST-FRUITS OF THE WEST, THE. 
See PERIODICALS. 


FIRUZ. See BABYLONIA, Post-BIBLICAL DATA. 


FIRUZ-SHABUR: City of Babylonia; the 
“Sipphara” of Ptolemy and the Bzpcagopa of Zosi- 
mus; situated a few miles south of Nehardea; built 
by Shabur I. about 250 c.g. In Berakot 59b it is 
called at» *à. "Formerly one who saw the Eu- 
phrates at the bridge of Babylon recited the blessing; 
but now, since the Persians have changed the course 
of the river, he does not recite the blessing until he 
sees it from Be-Shabur.” It was the largest city of 
Babylonia after Ctesiphon. During the war between 
Julian the Apostate and Shabur IL, Firuz-Shabur, 
which contained many Jewish inhabitants, was be- 
sieged and burned. Later, about 581, under Hormizd 
IV., the academies of Sura and Pumbedita were 
closed, and a new one was opened at Firuz-Shabur, 
under Arab rule. According to Sherira Gaon, the 
best-known school was that of his ancestor, Rab 
Mari, son of Rab Dimi yin. But under Yezdegerd 
III. the Academy of Pumbedita was reopened, and 
hab Hanan of Iskia, the chief of the school of 
Firuz-Shabur, left the latter for Pumbedita. R. 
Hanan was succeeded by Rab Mari. "The schools 
continued til Ali, the fourth calif, took Firuz- 
Shabur, in 656. The Jews of Firuz-Shabur sided 
with Ali, and R. Sherira mentions the fact that Mar 
Isaac, the chief of the school there, came with 90,000 
Jews to meet the conqueror, and was received in 
a friendly manner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grätz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 252, 347 ; v. 11; Neu- 
bauer, G. T. pp. 930, 901; Berliner, Beitrüge zur Geographie 
und Ethnographie Babyloniens im Talmud und Mi- 
drasch, p. 60, Berlin, 1883; Fürst, Die Juden in Asien, pp. 6 
€t seq., Leipsic, 1849; Sherira Gaon's Iggeret, in Neubauer's 
Medieval Jewish Chronicles, i. 85-187. 

G. M. SEL. 

FISCHEL, ABRAHAM JEHIEL BEN 
ZE'EB WOLF: German rabbi of the cighteenth 
century. He was the author of a work entitled 
" Imrah Zerufal\” novell on several treatises of the 
Talmud and on Maimonides (Berlin, 1755). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 690. 

8. S. M. SEL. 


FISCHEL, ELIEZER BEN ISAAC: Russian 
Talmudist and cabalist; lived at Strizhov (Striz- 
hovka) in the cighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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He was the author of many cabalistic and homfictic 
works, among them being: “‘Olam Ehad,” homilies 
on the unity of God, Zolkiev; *'Olam Hafuk," 
explanation of contrasts, Zolkiev; *'Olam Barur,” 
cabalistic homilies, Lemberg; *'Olam ha-Gadol," 
also called “Midrash li-Ferushim,” seventy caba- 
listic homilies on Gen. xxxiii. 18 (thirty on the 
spheres and lights, and forty on the Jewish holi. 
days) Zolkiev, 1800. First (*Dibl. Jud." i. 281) 
and Benjacob (“Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 539) ascribe 
to Eliezer ben Isaac Fischel a work called * Para. 
shat Eliezer,” a commentary to *Karnayim," the 
cabalistic work of Aaron b. Abraham, and to its 
commentary, the “Dan Yadin” of Samson of Os- 
tropoli, Jitomir, 1805. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 956; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, ii. 58; Fueun, Weneset Yis- 


rael, p. 131. 
S. S. M. SEL, 


FISCHELL, A.: Rabbi and historian; lived in 
the city of New Yorkin the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He was for some time an assistant to Dr, 
Raphall, minister of the Shearith Israel congrega- 
tion. Concerning Fischell, whose name is also spelled 
^ Fischel? and * Fishell,” but little is known: it is 
believed that he died in Holland in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. In 1859 Fischell read a 
paper, “Chronological Notes on the History of the 
Jews in America,” before the New York Historical 
Society. With this he prepared a chronological con- 
spectus, which has been reprinted by the American 
Jewish Historical Society (* Publications,” ii. 99 e£ 
$eg.). In the discussion which grew out of this paper 
Fischell claimed that the early Jews enjoyed the 
fullest measure of liberty under Dutch rule in New 
Amsterdam, while George Bancroft maintained that 
Roger Williams, in Rhode Island, was the first to 
grant religious liberty in America. Fischell’s paper 
was first published in the “Historical Magazine,” 
1860 (vol. iv.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Daly, The Settlement of the Jews in North 

America, p. xiv., notes 82 and 85, New York, 1893. 


A. A. M. EF. 


FISCHELS, MEIR: Austrian Talmudist, died 
at Prague, Dec. 16, 1769. He was called “ Fischels ” 
as the son of Ephraim Fischel of Bunzlau, while 
some of his ancestors are mentioned in docu- 
ments under the names of “Bimes” and “ Mar- 
golies." The family was a very prominent one, 
tracing back its genealogy to R. Lów ben Bezalel, 
the “hohe Rabbi Löw” of Prague. Meïr Fischels 
was one of the greatest Talmudists of his time. Re- 
fusing numerous invitations from the largest com- 
munities in Europe, he remained in Prague as presi- 
dent of the great bet din, and conducted there for 
more than forty years a yeshibah that attracted stu- 
dents from the most remote countries. His author- 


ity stood so high that even the world-famous chief 


rabbi of the community deferred to his halakic deci- 
sions (see “ Noda‘ bi-Yehudah," * Yoreh De‘ah,” 
responsum No. 82, end). 

In the great conflagration in the ghetto of Prague 
in 1754 Fischels had the misfortune to lose the man- 
uscripts of all his works, the fruit of years of devo- 
tion to the study of the Torah; and he never over- 
came the grief occasioned by this loss. His death 
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was mourned far and wide. Hoe was buried in the 
famous old Jewish cemetery of Prague, where, as is 
customary in the case of especially prominent per- 
sons, his grave is marked by a mausoleum, with sev- 
wal stone slabs covered with inscriptions in verse, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Lieben, Gal. ‘Hd, No. 114. 

RR N. E. 

FISCHER, BERNARD: Austrian rabbi and 
author; born at Budikau, a village in the district of 
Chrudim, Bohemia, Jan. 12, 1821; graduated from 
the University of Prague (Ph. D., 1850); rabbi of 
various small congregations in the district of Eger 
(1854-68). Besides preparing new editions of Bux- 
torf’s rabbinic lexicon (1878) and Wiener’s Chaldaic 
erammar (1882), Fischer wrote: “Kochbuch der 
Kalliope, eine Aesthetik für Kunst und Theater- 
Freunde,” Leipsic, 1896; “Grundzüge der Philo- 
sophie und Theosophie,” £5. 1899; he also edited 
“ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” an illustrated Hebrew monthly, 
Leipsie, 1868. 8. 

FISCHER, KARL: Christian censor of Hebrew 
books in Prague; born in Lichtenstadt, Bohemia, 
July 5, 1755; died at Prague Jan. 22, 1844. He 
became assistant (1781), and finally successor, to the 
imperial censor Leopold Tirsch. He possessed an 
extensive knowledge of Semitic languages and liter- 
atures, as appears from his introductory notes to 
M. J. Landau’s “ Rabbinisch- Aramüisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch,” dated 1818, and to L. Dukes’ transla- 
tion of Rashi, dated 1883. He maintained a corre- 
spondence in Hebrew with Rabbi Eleazar Flekeles 
of Prague. 

His learning and impartiality are especially de- 
monstrated in his ^Gutmeinung über den Talmud 
der Hebriier,” ed. Em. Baumgarten, Vienna, 1888. 
Fiseher acted for a time as librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Prague. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baumgarten's Einleitung to Fischer's Gut- 
meinung über den Talmud der Hebriier. 

S. M. K. 

FISCHER, MARCUS (MAIER): Austrian 
ifebraist; born in Vienna 1783; died at Prague 
May 22, 1853; son of Moses Fischer, rabbi of the 
Jewish community of Vienna. He wrote in He- 
brew an able and comprehensive work on the his- 
tory of the Jews under Mahdi and Imam Idris, 
kings of Mauretania, entitled “Toledot Yeshurun 
Tahat Malke Moritaniyya,” Prague, 1818. He trans- 
lated from Czech into German the so-called “ Wal- 
lerstein Chronicle,” a manuscript which was known 
in Prague up to fifty years ago, but which has since 
disappeared, and which contained a history of the 
Jews in Prague at the time of the Hussites (“ Zik- 
saron Je-Yom Aharon,” by Moses Wolf Jeiteles, 
Prague, 1828). This translation, unfortunately, has 
also disappeared. It is said to have been last in pos- 
session of the historian G. Wolf of Vienna. 

s. A. Kr. 

FISCHER, MORITZ VON: Hungarian porce- 
lain-manufacturer; born at Totis, Hungary, 1800; 
died there Feb. 95, 1900. He rendered distinguished 
Service to Hungarian industry and art through his 
porcelain manufactory in Herend near Veszprim. 
ile was compelled to struggle against innumerable 
difficulties before he sueceeded in developing the 
small factory which he founded in 1839. It, how- 
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ever, became a veritable art institute, comparing 
favorably with the famous porcelain establishments 
of Sévres, Meissen, and Berlin, It has been repre- 
sented at a large number of international expositions 
by interesting and artistic exhibits, which were in- 
variably awarded first prizes. The establishment is 
at present (1903) under the direction of Eugéne von 
Fischer, a grandson of the founder.. In recognition 
of the latter's services Francis Joseph J. raised him 
in 1869 to the ranks of the Hungarian nobility. 

8. | S. S. W. 

FISCHER, MOSES: Austrian rabbi; born at 
Prague about 1756; died at Eisenstadt, Hungary, 
about 1888; son of the wealthy Talmudic scholar 
Meir Fischer, and father of Marcus Fischer. Inad- 
dition to Talmud, Fischer studied philosophy and 
mathematics, and was praised for his attainments in 
logic and Hebrew grammar by Moses Mendelssohn, 
with whom he corresponded, and to whom he com- 
munieated various observations on his Pentateuch 
commentary. For nearly two decades he officiated 
as rabbi (but without assuming the title) of the com- 
munity of Vienna, which at that time was small. 
In 1827 he retired to Eisenstadt, a neighboring town. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Gastfreund, Die Wiener Rabbinen, p. 111; 

Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, Ungedrucktes und Unbe- 


€ 
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cantes, pp. 83 et seq.; M. Kunitz, Ha-Mezaref, No. 22. 
S. M. K. 


FISCHER, NICOLAUS WOLFGANG: Phy- 
sician and chemist; born Jan. 15, 1782, in Great 
Meseritz, Moravia; died Aug. 19, 1850, in Bres- 
lau. He studied at the universities of Vienna, 
Prague, Breslau, aud Berlin. Having obtained his 
doctor's degree at Erfurt Oct. 10, 1806, he settled 
there in the following year to practise medicine. 

In 1813 he was appointed assistant professor of 
chemistry at the University of Breslau, and a year 
later was made professor, and at the same time was 
put in charge of the Institute of Chemistry. He 
filled this office until his death. 

Besides a large number of chemical disquisitions 
which appeared in the “Journal für Chemie und 
Physik," Schweigger’s * Annalen für Chemie," * Ab- 
handlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Berlin" (Physische Classe), * Annalen der Physik 
und Chemie,” and other publications, Fischer wrote: 
* Medicaminum Mercurialium Precipua Classifica- 
tio; Adjectis Nonnullis de Eorum Preparatione 
Chem.-Pharmac. Annotationibus," 1806; * De Modis 
Arsenia Detegendi,” 1812: “Ueber die Wirkung des 
Lichts auf das Hornsilber," 1814; * Ueber die Che- 
mischen Reagentien,” 1816; “Chemische Untersu- 
chungen der Heilquellen zu Salzbrunn," 1831: 
“Ueber die Natur der Metallreduction auf Nassem 
Wege," 1838; “Das Verhiiltniss der Chemischen 
Verwandtschaft zur Galvanischen Elektricitiit, in 
Versuchen Dargestellt,” 1830; and “Systematischer 
Lehrbegriff der Chemie, in Tabellen Dargestellt,” 
1888. In 1815 Fischer and his entire family em- 
braced Christianity, and from that time he became 
an ardent supporter of the Christian mission which 
then flourished in the Jewish section of Breslau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J.C. Poggendorff, Biog.-Literarisches Hand- 
worterbueh zur Gesch. der Exvacten. Wissenschaften, vol. i.. 
Leipsic, 180°; J. F. A. dele Roi, Gesch. der Evangelischen 
Judenmissien, p. 240, ib. 1899; Constant von Wurzbach, Biog. 
Lex. des I&aiserthums Qesterreich, iv., Vienna, I n 
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FISCHHOF, ADOLF: Austrian writor and 
politician; born at Alt-Ofen, Hungary, Dec. 8, 1816; 
died at Emmersdorf, near Klagenfurth, Carinthia, 
March 23, 1893. After studying medicine (1836- 
1844) he was appointed physician at the Vienna 
hospital. Fischhof was one of the leaders in the 
revolutionary movement of 1848, commanding the 
students’ legion of Vienna and presiding ovcr 
the Committee of Public Security. He was es- 
pecially prominent in the Constitutional Assembly 
(Reichstag), in which he represented one of the Vi- 
enna districts. In the Liberal cabinet of Doblhof he 
was attached as counselor to the Ministry of the In- 
terior. After the dissolution of the Kremsier Diet, 
March 7, 1849, Fischhof was arrested, accused of 
rebellion and high treason, but was acquitted after 
an imprisonment of nine months. He devoted him- 
self to the practise of medicine until about 1875, 
when failing health compelled him to retire. 

With Joseph Unger, later a member of the AUS- 
trian cabinet, he published in 1861 a pamphlet en- 
titled “ Lösung der Ungarischen Frage,” in which 
he pleaded for the division of the empire into 
Austria and Hungary. After the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866 Fischhof wrote “Ein Blick auf Oester- 
reich’s Lage,” and strongly advised an alliance with 
Germany. In his “ Oesterreich und die Bürgschaften 
Seines Bestandes,” 1869, he recommended an auton- 
omous constitution for Austria. In conjunction 
with Walterskirchen he planned in 1882 the founda- 
tion of a German-Austrian people’s party, which by 
concessions should act as a mediator in the question 
of nationalities and unite all liberal elements of the 
empire; but his efforts were frustrated by the resist- 
ance of the constitutional party. He also wrote: 
“Zur Reduktion der Kontinentalen Heere” (1875); 
“Die Sprachenrechte in den Staaten Gemischter 
Nationalität” (1885); and “Der Oesterreichische 
Sprachenzwist ” (1888). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brockhaus, Konversations-Levikon; Meyers 
Ronversations-Levikon: La Grande Encyclopédie; Die 
Neuzeit, 1893, No. 13; Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon 
der Oest.-Ungarischen Monarchie, 

S i S. MAN. 


FISCHHOF, JOSEPH: Austrian pianist and 
composer; uncle of Robert Fischhof; born April 4, 
1804, at Butschowitz in Moravia; died at Vienna 
June 28, 1857. In 1818 he began to study at the 
lyceum of Brünn, at the same time receiving instruc- 
tion in musie from the pianist Jahelka and the 
bandmaster Rieger. After having finished his stud- 
ies at the lyceum, he went to the University of 
Vienna to study philosophy and medicine. At the 
Austrian capital through the intercession of his 
patron, Constantin von Gyika, he was instructed 
in piano by Anton Halm and the famous bandmas- 
ter, Ignatz, Ritter von Seyfried. 

The sudden death of his father in 1827 changed 
the career of Fischhof. He decided to devote him- 
self from that time entirely to his art, and in 1883 
became professor at the conservatory of music in 
Vienna. He was one of the most popular pianists of 
the Austrian capital, distinguishing himself particu- 
larly by his rendition of the compositions of Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Chopin.  Fischhof 
was also active as a musical writer and composer. 
He contributed to Schumann's * Cücilia? the excel- 
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lent essay * Ueber die Auffassung von Instrumental. 
Compositionen in Hinsicht des Zeitmasses, Nament- 
lich Beethoven'schen Werken." He was the author 
of “Versuch einer Geschichte des Klavierbaus” 
(1858). He also published a string-quartet, many 
pianoforte pieces (rondos, variations, fantasias, 
dances, marches, etc.) , variations for the flute, 
and songs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JHdischer Plutarch, 1848, ii. 52-55; Baker, 
Biog. Dict. of Musicians, 1900. 

A t 

n. 


FISCHHOF, ROBERT: Austrian musician; 
born in Vienna Oct. 31, 1857. When only seven years 
old Robert Fischhof played in public. He studied 
at the Vienna Conservatorium under Anton Door 
(pianoforte), and under Fuchs, Krenn, and Bruckner 
(composition), and later took piano lessons from 
Franz Liszt. He has played throughout Europe 
under the leadership of Abt, Dessoff, Lassen, Grieg, 
Reinecke, Hiller, Gade, etc., and at the courts of 
Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark. In 1884 
he became a professor at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium. He has composed various pieces for the 
pianoforte, and has played his own compositions in 
Paris, Berlin, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i., s.v. 


g N. D. 


FISCHMANN, NAHMAN ISAAC: Austrian 
author; died in 1878. His home wasin Lemberg. 
He wrote: “Eshkol ‘Anabim,” a collection of He- 
brew poems (Lemberg, 1827); “ Ha-Ro'eh u-Mobak- 
ker Sifre Zemannenu," a criticism of the philological 
and archeological works of S. L. Rapoport, S. D. 
Luzzatto, and S. J. Reggio (Lemberg and Ofen, 
1887-39); “Mappalat Sisera: Der Sturz Sisera’s, 
oder die Befreiung Israels Durch Barak und De- 
borah," a two-act Biblieal drama (Lemberg, 1841); 
* Safah le-Ne'emanim," a comprehensive commen- 
tary on Job (b. 1854); " |Ta-*Et weha-Meshorer,” 
poem (čb. 1870); “Kesher Shebnah,” a five-act Bib- 
lical drama (zb. 1870). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 86-87. 

S. N. 


FISCUS JUDAICUS: The yearly Temple tax 
of half a shekel prescribed by the Law (Ex. XXX. 
18; compare Shek. i. 1), and which the Jews of the 
Diaspora contributed during the time of the Second 
Temple. It was diverted by Vespasian, after the 
destruction of the sanctuary in 70 c.E., to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, the amount be- 
ing two drachmas (Josephus, «B. J.” vii, 6,8 6j 
Dion Cassius, lxvi. 7). This was an affront to 
Jewish religious feeling. Rabbinical law ordained. 
although merely theoretically, that the half-shekel 
need not be paid when the Temple no longer ex- 
isted (Shek. viii. 8. Rome furnishes the best in- 
formation of the manner in which this tax was 
collected. Domitian proceeded with great rigor, 
causing the names of those that lived a Jewish life 
without paying the tax, or that sought to Keep their 
origin secret, to be reported to him (Suetonius, 
“Domitian,” & 19). The satirist Martial alludes to 
the efforts of the Jews to hide the visiblesign which 
showed their nationality (vii. 82, vii. 85) An in- 
scription of the time of the Flavian emperors men- 
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tions by name a * procurator ad capitularia Jude- 
orum ? (officer of the Jewish tax-lists; “hA” Yis 
No. 8604). Rabbinical sources express the idea 
that this tax was a punishment put upon the Jews 
for not having paid the half-shekel during the time 
of the Temple (Mek., 
Yitro, xii.; Ket. 66b). 

There was some re- 
lef during  Nerva's 
short reign. One of 
his coins, still extant, 
bears the inscription 
* Fiseci Iudaici calum- 
nia sublata " (Proceed- 
ings on acccunt of the 
fiscus imposed upon the 
Jews are abolished). 
But this put a stop 
merely to the vexations 
connected with the col- 
lection of the tax, which 
was still levied (Ap- 
pian, “ Syr.” § 50; Ori- 
ven, ^ Ep. ad Africanum," $14; Tertullian, * Apolo- 
vet.” &18). Itis not known when it was formally 
abolished. It was revived in the Middle Ages under 
the name of OrrEnPFENNIG by the German-Roman 
emperors. 


Reverse of Brass Coin of Nerva, 
Bearing Inscription *'Fisci 
Iudaiei Calumnia Sublata." 

(After Madden, ** History of Jewish Coin- 

age.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zorn, Historia Fisci Judaici, Altona, 11313 
Münter, Der Jüdische Krieg, p. 93 Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 
24, 111 ; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 640, ii. 259, iii. 75 ; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, pp. 3i et seq.: Madden, 
History of Jewish Coinage, p. 1995 Reinach, T'e.rtes d'Au- 
teurs Grees et Romains Relatifs au Judaisine, pp. 196, 333. 


G. S. KR. 


FISH AND FISHING: The Bible does not 
mention any particular fish by name. “Dag” and 
“nun” are the generic terms covering all species, 
thus designated as exceedingly prolific and always 
to be found in shoals or in large numbers (comp. 
blessing of Joseph, Gen. xlviii. 16). The large sea- 
fish are collectively denoted as “tannin,” though 
in this category quasi-mythological creatures (sec 
Dracox)are also included. By the DIETARY Laws 
fish are divided into clean and unclean (Lev. xi. $ 


E — 
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Fishing in Egypt. 


(From Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptians.’’) 


et seq.). The majority of fishes have scales and fins, 
and therefore belong to the clean class; but, cou- 
trary to their natural order, eels are counted in the 
unclean class (‘Ab. Zarah 39a). Speculations on the 
nature of the fish mentioned in the story of Jonah 
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(ii.1-11). or of that by which Tobit (vi. 9 et seq., Vili. 
9. xi. 18) was relieved of blindness, belong to the 
category of Biblical curiosities. 

Fish, both fresh and salted, constituted a favorite 
dish among the Hebrews (see COOKERY ; Foop). On 
this account the Talmudists value fish highly. Both 
large and small fish, salted or fresh, raw or cooked, 
were considered delicacies (Ned. vi. 4) Chopped 
fish-meat (e.7., tunny-fish) was offered for sale and 
largely consumed, and the brine from the salted fish 
(*zir") was used, as well as the fat or oil (Z5.). 
A dish composed of pieces of fish was known and 
much affected under the name “zahanah.” As the 
meaning of this name, “ evil-odored,” indicates, fish 
was believed to be best when near decomposition 
(M. K. 11a) Small fish were especially recom- 
mended as wholesome food (Ber. 40a; ‘Ab, Zarah 
293) During pregnancy women were advised to 
partake of fish (Ket. 612). Water was regarded 


Fishing in Assyria. 
(After Layard's ** Nineveh.") 


as the best drink after eating fish (M. K. 11a). 
Young fish were deemed injurious to health (Ber. 
44b). 

Fish-oil was used for fuel (Shab. 24b), sometimes 
mixed with olive-oil (Bek. 29b). The skin was util- 
ized for various implements (Kelim x. 1) and as wri- 
ting-material (Shab. 108a). Similar use was made 
of fish-bones (Kelim x. 1). Certain medico-prophy- 
lactic observations concerning the eating of fish at 
certain periods—before being bled, while nursing a 
child, while suffering from affections of the eye, 
ete.—are recorded by the Rabbis (see ‘Ab. Zarah 
29a; Ket. 60b; Rashi to Ned. 54b). In the month 
of Nisan a fish diet predisposes to leprosy (Pes. 
119b; comp. Ber. 44b; Shab. 67a). 

The biological knowledge of the Talmud concern- 
ing fish was of a very primitive order, not only 
in regard to embryology and propagation—whether 

by spawn or like mammals (Bek. 7b, 

Zoological Rashi)—but also as to the method of 
Views. hatching (Rashi, /.c., and to ‘Ab. Zarah 
40a; Ned. 30b); nor was its anatomical 

knowledge of the piscatorial realm very accurate 
(see Lewysohn, p. 245). According to the Rabbis, 
there were in the East not less than 700 kinds 
of unclean fish (Hul. 63b), but in the West one 
need not seruple to eat the roe of any fish. be- 
cause no unclean fish is found there (Ab. Zarah 
20a) Fish are said to be so prolific because 
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they are not exposed to the evil eye (Ber. 20a). 
Among other cities Acre seems to have been re- 
garded as a great fish-market: hence the prov- 
erb “Carrying fish to Acre,” an equivalent of 
the English “Carrying coals to Newcastle” (Ex. R. 
126c). Stories concerning fish are not rare in the Tal- 
mud (RABBA Bar BAR HANA; ‘Ab. Zarah 39a; B. B. 
78b, da) Among the fish specifically mentioned in 
the Talmud the following are the best known: the 
Spanish mackerel (“colias ”), the common tunny, the 
triton, the swordfish, the herring, the sprat, the eel, 
the mur:na, the sturgeon, and the tongucfish. 

In view of the fact that the Lake of Gennesaret 
and the Jordan, if not the Dead Sea, were well 
stocked with fish, it is reasonable to presume that 
fishing was among the occupations of the ancient 
Israelites, though comparatively few references to 
it are found in the Old Testament. In Amos iv. 2 
Hii designates “fishing,” while the fisherman is 
known as M37 (heri 3°) in Jer. xvi. 16 (comp. 
Ezek. xlvii 10) Among the fishing-implements 
mentioned are the “ mikmeret," a drag-net thrown out 
from a boat; and which, loaded, sank to the bottom 
(Isa. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15); and the “herem,” a smaller 
net which was thrown either from the boat or the 
shore (Ezek. xxvi. 5, 14; Hab. i. 16, 17). Hook and 
line were also in use (“hakkah,” “sir,” *zinnah "; 
Amos iv. 2; Isa. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15). The “zilzal 
daggim” mentioned in Job xl. 81 seems to have been 
a harpoon. Fishing was an occupation; at least a 
fish-market (see GATE; JERUSALEM) is named in Neh. 
iii. 8, xiii. 16. New Testament allusions show that 
the Lake of Gennesaret was a good fishing-ground 
(Mark i. 16; Luke v. 2 e£ seg.). Josephus (* B. J.” 
iii. 10, § 7) and the Talmud confirm this statement, 
the Rabbis maintaining that Joshua obliged the 
tribe of Naphtali to permit open fishing (B. K. 80b). 
The name “Bethsaida” (“Zeyadta”), the Biblical 
[Ha-]Nekeb (Josh. xix. 83), seems to be derived from 
the fact that fishing was frequent in its neighbor- 
hood. 

Fishing-implements, as hook and line, sometimes 
secured on shore so as to need no further attention 
(Shab. 18a), and nets of various constructions (Men. 
64a; Kelim xxiii. 5, “mezudat ha-sakkarin"; Shab. 
18a, " kukare”; with close meshes, “ uzle,” Hul. 51b), 
are named in the Talmud, as is also à basket-like 
receptacle (“ akon,” Kelim xii. 2, xxiii. 5) of wicker- 
work in which to keep the fish. Lewysohn’s state- 
ment (l.c. p. 250) that ponds were drained for their fish 
is not borne out by the passage quoted (M. K. 11a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nowack, Lehrbuch des Hebréüisehen Archii- 


ologie s Benzinger, Jjebrüisehe Archdologie ; Lewysolin. 
Die Zootogie des Talmuds; Tristram, Natural Hist. of 


the D5iblc. 
E. G. H. 


FISHBERG, MAURICE: American physi- 
cian; anthropologist; born Aug. 16, 1872, at Kame- 
netz, Podolsk, Russia; educated at the public school 
of his native town. He emigrated to the United 
States in 1859, and, arriving in New York, studied 
medicine at the university there. He received his 
degree from New York University in 1897. Fish- 
berg has been associated with Beth Israel Hospital, 
New York, and is medical examiner of the United 
Hebrew Charities of that city. He has made a spe- 
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cial study of the anthropology and pathology of the 
Jews, and is the author of “Comparative Pathology 
of the Jews," 1890; * Health and Sanitation of the 
Immigrant Jewish Population of New York City”; 
“Physical Anthropology of the Jews,” 1902-08, and 
has contributed various papers on general subjects 
to the periodical press. F. H. V. 


FIUME: Hungarian free city and Adriatic sea- 
port, with a Jewish population in 1901 of about 
2,000. "Phat there were Jews at Fiume in the eigh- 
teenth century is indicated by the existence there of a 
Jewish tombstone dated 1746 and a scroll of the Law 
dated 1789. "They were mostly Sephardim who had 
emigrated from Dalmatia and the Levant, especially 
from Ragusa and Spalato. Down to 1885 their min- 
hag was that used at Spalato, and their prayer-book 
was that of David Pardo, rabbi at Spalato. In 
1835 Italian, Greek, German, and Bohemian Jews 
settled in the city and introduced the minhag * Tta. 
liani." The records of the community were regularly 
kept as early as 1824, but down to 1840 only Judzo- 
Spanish and Italian names are found therein, Begin- 
ning with 1841 German names appear, and later 
Hungarian names are met with. 

The community grew considerably after 1879, 
when the harbor improvements were begun and 
trade commenced to increase rapidly. The com- 
munity numbers now about 2,000 souls. Itsinstitu- 
tions include a hebra kaddisha (1885), a society 
of Jewish women, and a society for clothing poor 
school-children. The community owns an old and 
a new cemetery, and the hebra kaddisha also owns 
a cemetery. The corner-stone of a new temple was 
laidin1902. There are more than 800 Jewish pupils 
in the public schools of the city, instruction being 
carried on in Hungarian, Italian, German, and Croa- 
tian. Sermons are delivered in Hungarian, German, 
and Italian. Of its rabbis are known: Mayer Ran- 
degger; Solomon Raphael Mondolfo (d. 1872); and 
Adolf Gerlóczi (Goldstein), who has held the posi- 
tion since 1882. 


D. A. BU. 
FIVE SCROLLS. Sce MxraarLLor, Tur Five. 


FIXTURES: Things fastened to the ground, 
directly orindirectly. Doubt may arise with regard 
10 them, whether or not they become in law part of 
the land. This may be a question between the 
Jandlord and the tenant, or between the seller and the 
purchaser of the land. It can not, in Jewish law, 
arise, on the death of the owner, between the heirs 
of his land and those succeeding to his movables, es 
the same law of descent applies to both. 

For a discussion of the question concerning wri- 
tings that convey a house or other landed property 
and concerning what passes as part of such house or 
property and what does not, see SALE. In An- 
glo-American law the important question as to fix- 


. tures arising between landlord ánd tenantis what 


buildings, fences, machinery, ete., placed by the lat- 
ter on the land during his tenancy, become part of 
the freehold, and thus the landlord’s property; and 
what, as personalty, may be removed by the tenant. 
This question could not often arise in Jewish law, 
as, under the customs recognized by it, the tenant 
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was not expected to make, and seldom did make, 
any substantial improvements or even repairs, either 
in house or in farming property. Of the tenant 
of a dwelling-house nothing was expected save the 
placing of a railing about the roof; the putting of 
the inscribed strips (^ mezuzot ”) on the door-posts; 
and the setting up of a ladder to the roof if he 
wished one. These things he could take with him 
when he left (Shulban ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 314, 
based ona baraita to B. M. 101b). Ona farm rented 
either for a fixed rent or on shares, the landlord fur- 
nislied all the fencing (Hoshen Mishpat, 920). Hence 
there was very little room for dispute over tenants’ 
fixtures; and the codes are silent about them. 
S. 8. L. N. D. 


FLACCUS: Governorof Egypt; enemy and per- 
secutor of the Jews of ALEXANDRIA, for which reason 
Philo, in 42 c.E., directed a special work (“In Flac- 
cum") against him. Philo only once (§ 1) gives 
the full name, €Aákkoc 'AowAAtc. This is copied 
by Eusebius (*Chron." ed. Schoene, ii. 150) and 
Syncellus (ed. Dindorf, i. 626; in i. 615 the name is 
corrupted to dAáxxoc ’Aohzaioc), The full name, 
“Aulus A vilius Flaccus," is found on an inscription 
from Tentyra in Egypt (* C. LG.” No. 4716); it is 
found aiso on à papyrus fragment containing a de- 
cree of Flaccus, though some scholars read * Lucius ? 
instead of “ Aulus.” Flaccus grew up with the sons 
of Augustus' daughter, and was in later years a 
friend of "Tiberius, under whom he was for five years 
prefect of Egypt. Philo himself says (39) that he 
filled his office peacefully and uprightly, surpassing 
all his predecessors. He remained in office under 
Caligula not for one year, as Philo says, but for one 
and a half years. Tiberius died in 37; but Macro, 
whom Caligula forced to commit suicide, died in 88 
(Philo, “ Legatioad Caium," £8 6-8; Dion Cassius,lix. 
10; Suetonius, “ Caligula,” § 26); while the massacre 
of the Jews took placein the fallof 38. It was only 
after this event that Flaccus was suddenly recalled. 

Regarding the persecutions see ALEXANDRIA., It 
may be noted here that Flaccus had previously 
shown his ill will toward the Jews by keeping back 
the deed of homage which they had addressed to 
Caligula (“In Flaccum," $ 12). His animus against 
them was manifest also during the persecutions that 
took place at the time of mourning for DRUSILLA. 
Flaccus was recalled and banished to the island of 
Andros, where he was soon after executed, in 39 
C. E. (7b, 88 12-21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii.331; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 17; Schürer, Gesch. 3d 
ed., i. 496; Nicole, civilius Fiaceus, Préfet dà" Egypte. et 
Philon d Alexandrie, in Revue dc Philologie, xxii. 18-27 ; 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani, i. 190. 

G, S. KR. 


FLACCUS, L. POMPONIUS: Roman gov- 
ernor of Syria (82-357); no particulars concerning 
hislifeare known. When Agrippa (afterward King 


Agrippa I.), while poor and suffering, was insulted, 


by his brother-in-law Herod Antipas, he applied to 

Flaccus, with whom he had fermed a friendship at 

Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 819; Schürer, Gesch. 
3d ed., 1. 551; Prosopographia Imperii Romani, ii. 16. 


G. S. KR. 
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FLACCUS, L. VALERIUS: Proconsul of 
Asia Minor in 62-61 p.c. He is notorious in the his- 
tory of the Jews for having seized for the public 
treasury the Temple money intended for Jerusa- 


- lem; thus, at APAMEA, nearly 100 pounds of gold 


through the Roman knight Sextus Cesius; at Lao- 

DICEA, more than 20 pounds through L. Peduceus; 

at Adramyttium, an unknown sum through the 

legate Cneeus Domitius; at PERGAMON, a small sum, 
as probably not many Jews wereliviug there at that 
time. Accused of extortion during his term of of- 
fice, Flaccus was defended by CicEno (59), himself 
opposed to the Jews. Cieero justified Flaccus in 
reference to the Temple money by using a clever 
oratorical device to show that his edict, to the effect 
that-no money should besentout of Asia, was a law 
general in its application, and that the subordinates 
of Flaccus, who were all men of good repute, had 
proceeded openly and not in secret (Cicero, * Pro 

Flacco,” & 28). The outcome of the suit is not 

known. It is not likely, however, that Flaccus 

was punished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz. Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 166; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom,i. 8; Schürer, Gesch. 3d 
ed. iii. 10, 70. 

G. S. Kr. 

FLAG: A standard or banner having a certain 
color, emblem, and sometimes an inscription, and 
carried before a marching army to distinguish its 
nationality. Flags are of ancient origin. Accord- 
ing to the Bible, each of the twelve tribes of the 
Israelites had its special banner. 

The Midrash (Num. R. ii.) on the passage * Every 
man of the children of Israel shall pitch by his own 
standard, with the ensign of their father's house ” 
(Num. ii, 2), explains that the emblems and colors 
corresponded to the twelve precious stones set in 
the breastplate worn by the high priest, as follows: 


Manasseh..! 


Repre- 
Tribe sentative | Color of Banner. Emblem. 
| Stone.* 
Reuben......... Sardius ..../Red .. .......... | Mandrake. 
Simeon......... Topaz.. ... Green........ .. City of Sche- 
chem. 
Levioasuad eus Carbunele ..|Trieolor of white.|Urim and - 
black, and red. Thummium. 
Jüodaltos reus Emerald ...|Sky-blue ......... Lion. 
Issachar ........|Sapphire ...|Blaek.............|Sun and moon. 
Zebulun ........|Diamond ...|White............ Ship. 
Dan iss HLAETITO S ios Blue............ :.; Snake, 
fnr EEPE EEEE Agate,..... GUY eco ain ox Camp. 
Naphtali........ Amethyst...) Wine-color ....... Hind. 
ASlEPE. err Beryl.z: Pearl-eolor ....... Female figure 
. and olive-tree. 
oS 2 | 
3 Ephraim.... jOnyx heus Jet-black......... =} Bullock. 
= 


dud Waxes 5t | Unicorn. 
mae | 


i 
L 
Benjamin ..... (ee .. The above colors 
| combined....... poU 


The Targum Yerushalmi says that the flag of 
Judah bore, over a roaring lon, the inscription 
“Rise up, Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
and let them that hate thee flee before thee” (Num. 
x. 985) A legend ascribes the origin of the name 


* Maccabee" to the phrase” DONI "11252 "5 (abbre- 


* Regarding the order of the stones in the ephod, see EPHOD. 


Flagellants 
Fleck 
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viated **355, Who is like thee among the mighties, 
O Lord”), written on the banner of the Hasmoneans. 

In the synagogue at the Festival of the Rejoicing 
of the Law it is customary for children to carry in 
the procession tosether with the holy Scrolls flags 
of various designs. 

The Zionists have adopted a flag made up of a 
white ground with a blue horizontal stripe on each 
side, and the shield of David in the center in blue. 

A. J. D. E. 


FLAGELLANTS. See FERRER, VICENTE. 
FLAGELLATION. Sce STRIPES. 
FLAMBEAU, LE. See PERIODICALS. 


FLATAU, THEODOR SIMON: German phy- 
sician; born at Lyck, province of East Prussia, June 
4, 1860. He received his education at the gymna- 
sium of his native town, at the Grauen Kloster 
in Berlin, and at the universities of Berlin and 
Heidelberg, taking his degree as doctor of medicine 
at Berlin in 1883. In the same year he established 
himself as physician in that city, where he now 
(1903) practises, making a specialty of the treatment 
of ear- and nose-diseases. He is teacher of the 
physiology of the voice and the theory of singing at 
the royal academical high school for music, and 
holds similar offices in connection with the courses 
for teachers offered by the Ministry of Education, 
and with the advanced courses for army physicians 


given at tle Kaiser VWiilhelms Akademie. 

Flatau is the author of several works, chiefly on 
laryngology, among which are: *Die Laryngo- 
Skopie und Rhinoskopie mit Einschluss der Allge- 
meinen Diagnostik und Therapie," Berlin, 1890; 
“Die Nasen-, Rachen- und Kehlkopfkrankheiten, ” 
Leipsic, 1894; “Die Bauchrednerkunst" (with H. 
Gutzmann), 7b. 1894; “Die Sprachgebrechen des 
Jugendlichen Alters,” Halle, 1896; “Die Anwen- 
dung des Róntgenschen Verfahrens in der Rhino- 
laryngologie,” Vienna, 1899; “Prophylaxe der 
Hals- und Nasenkrankheiten," Munich, 1900; and 
“ [ntonationsstórungen und Stimmverlust," Berlin, 
1902. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. 


S. F. T. H. 


FLATTERY (Hebr. “helek,” “helkah”; lit. 
“smoothness”; Neo-Hebr. “hanufah”): Insincere, 
obsequious, or venal praise. Flattery is condemned 
by Jewish moralists as an offense against sincerity 
(Ps. xii. 3). It spreads a net for man, and may work 
his ruin (Prov. xxvi. 28, xxix. 5; compare ii. 16, vi. 
24, vii. 21). “He is more blessed that rebuketh a 
man than he that flattereth with his tongue” (Prov. 
xxvii. 98, Hebr.) Evil-doers command their seers 
to speak flatteries and prophesy deceits (Isa. xxx. 10; 
Ezek. xiii. 10, 16; Jer. xxiii. 17); true prophets do 
not smoothen their words in reproving the people 
for their sins (Jer. xxiii. 22). 

In the same spirit, the Rabbis praise truthfulness 
of speech and frank reproof, and condemn the insin- 
cerity of flattery (Shab. 104a, 119b; Tamid 28a; B. 
M. 49a) “Flattery causes degeneracy,” said R. 
Simeon b. Halafta. “The flatterer brings wrath 
into the world; his prayer is not heard; he is ac- 
cursed and is doomed to Gehinnom,” said R. Eleazar. 


“ Despicable is the congregation which flatters,” 
“When Israel flattered Agrippa, it deserved anni- 
hilation,” said H. Nathan. “Upon flatterers the 
Shekinah doth not rest” (Sotah 41b, 42a) It is 
reprehensible to flatter the great (Ket. 683b, 84b). 
“Hate him who lauds thee so that thy wisdom be 
not lessened ” (Derek Erez Zutaix.). “A man should 
not accustom himself to the use of flattery ” (Mai- 
monides, “Yad,” De‘ot, ii. 6). 

In the Middle Ages the Rabbis frequently con- 
demn flattery in their moral treatises and ethical 
wills. R. Eleazar b. Judah of Worms (d. 1288) said: 
* Mislead no one by flattery or untruth” (Zunz, *Z. 
G." p. 184). “Flatter not even relatives or children 
when they are not doing right. Especially should 
the head of a congregation, the judge, the adminis- 
trator of charity, be a candid man who would never 
flatter from personal interest. Most blameworthy 
is that flattery which aims at tempting another to 
wrong-doing ” (ib. p. 155). Asher b. Jehiel (d. 1827) 
said in his testament: * Flatter not your companion, 
and speak no untruthful word to him; be sincere 
with every one, also with those who are non-Jews" 
(2b. p. 148). Frequently testators request that no 
eulogy (*hesped ") be delivered over their remains, 
lest the preachers incur the guilt of falsehood and 
flattery (4J. Q. R.” iii. 469; Liebmann Adler’s * Last 
Will,” in “History of Kehillath Anshe Ma‘arabh,” 
Appendix iv., Chicago, 1897). 

K. J. STO. 

FLAVIA DOMITILLA : Convert to Judaism 
and martyr at Rome. An carly branch of the im- 
perial Flavian house was at one time inclined toward 
Judaism and Christianity. Even Titus Flavius 
Sabinus, Vespasian’s elder brother, led during his 
last years a life that may be called Jewish or Chris- 
tian. One of his four children, Titus Flavius 
Clemens, later consul and martyr, married Flavia 
Domitilla, who was a granddaughter of his uncle, 
the emperor Vespasian, and therefore a cousin of 
Titus and Domitian. Clemens’ two children, called 
Vespasian and Domitian, were educated by the 
famous Quintilian (* Institutio Oratoria,” iv. 1, § 2), 
and were secretly destined as successors to Domitian 
(Suetonius, “ Domitian,” § 15). This arrangement, 
however, was disturbed when it became known that 
both Clemens and Domitilla leaned toward the de- 
spised * Oriental superstition.” Dion Cassius relates 
that Domitian had many persons executed, including 
the consul Flavius Clemens and his wife, Flavia 
Domitilla, although both were his own relations. 
He adds: * Both had been accused of atheism [a9e6- 
7c], a charge under which many who had followed 
Jewish customs and laws were executed, while many 
others were deprived of their property; Domitilla, 
however, was only banished to the island of Panda- 
taria" (* Hist.” lxvii. 18). Clemens and Domitilla 
may be regarded as converts to Judaism. 

The incident is alluded to in rabbinical writings. 
An eminent senator, a son of Titus’ sister, and hence 
Domitian's nephew, is said to have adopted Judaism; 
even traces of the name “Clemens” are visible in 
the account (Git. 56b). "The tradition is again men- 
tioned in ‘Ab. Zarah 10b, but with the allegorical 
name “Keti‘a b. Shalom” (ywyp = “circumcised,” 
nbw 3— “son of the world to come”); reference 


Fiagellants 
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is probably made to the same pious senator who 
averted a misfortune which threatened the Jews at 
Rome (Deut. R. xi.) It is curious that the Domitilla 
chapel in the catacombs of Rome is arranged on à 
Jewish pattern (N. Müller, in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real- 
Encyc.” 3d ed., x. 868). Clemensand Domitilla, how- 
ever, on the authority of Eusebius (“ Hist. Eccl. H 
iii. 18), are generally considered to have been Chris- 
Hans. But he mentions only the conversion of Dom- 
itilla, saying that she was the daughter of Clemens’ 
sister, and that she was deported to the island of 
Pontia (compare also his “ Chronicle, " year 98), Eu- 
sebius must refer to some other Flavia Domitilla. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Die Jüdischen Proselyten im Römer- 
reiche, pp. 28 et seq.; idem, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 408; Lebrecht, 
in Geiger's Jd. Zeit. xi. 278; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, p. 89; Kraus, Roma Sotterranea, p. 41, Freiburg-in- 
Breisgau, 1873; Reinach, Fontes Rerum Judaicarum, i. 195 ; 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani, ii. 81 


a. ' S. Kn. 
-FLAVIA NEAPOLIS. Sece SHECHEM. 


FLAVIUS CLEMENS. See Fravia DoMi- 
TILLA. 

FLAVIUS  EBORENSIS or DIDACCO 
PYRRHO: Poet; born at Evora, Portugal, April 
4. 1517; died at Ragusa, Sicily, 1607. He belonged 
to the Adumim, an old Spanish family, the greater 
part of which settled in Italy and assumed the 
name “De Rossi.” His parents, in order to avoid 
persecution, pretended to adopt Christianity; but 
they inculcated in their son a love of Judaism, and 


recommended him, when he was scarcely seventeen 
years old, to leave his native Gouna dor a land 


where he could openly profess his faith. In 1536 
Flavius went to Flanders, then to Switzerland, and 
in 1552 settled at Ancona. 

He was considered one of the greatest Latin poets 
of his time, and was the author of many valuable 
poetical works, several of which were published. 
These include: “Excerpta ex Flavii Jacobi Eborensis 
Carminibus ad Historiam Sacram Rachusinam Ali- 
quo Modo Facientibus"; “Jacobi Flavii Eborensis 
seu Didaci Pirrhi Lusitani Elegiarum Libri Tres ad 
Dominicum Slatorichium," Venice, 1596; * Elegia in 
Obitum P. Marci Vetranii," in the collection * Vite 
et Carmina Nonnullorum Illustrium Civium Racusi- 
norum,” 7. 1598; “Cato Minor," 2b. 1592; “De Ex- 
ilio Suo," Castelnuovo, 1588; “ Carmina Selecta," 
Cracow, 1582. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cherso, Della Vita e degli Scritti di Didacco 
Pyrrho; Mortara and Grünwald, in Jüdisches Centralblatt, 
ii. 74; M. Lattes, Notizie e Documenti di Letteratura e 
Storia Giudaice, pp. 92 et seq.; Leone Luzzatto, in Corriere 
Israetitico, xv. 12, 131; Grünwald and Casnacick, Didacco 
Pyrrho, auch Flavius Eborensis Genannt, Frankfort-on-the 
Main, 1883. 

G. ]. Bn. 

FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. See JosEPHUS FLA- 
VIUS. 

FLAVIUS (RAIMUNDUS) MITHRIDA- 
TES: Italian scholar; flourished at Rome in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. His Jewish 
name is unknown. About 1486 he lived at Fratta, 
near Ferrara, in the house of Count Johannes Pico 
de Mirandola, whom he instructed in Aramaic. 

Flavius was charged by Pope Sixtus IV. with the 
translation. into Latin of some cabalistic works 
(thirty-eight fragments in Vatican MSS. Nos. 189- 


191). Hefurthermore translated into Latin Maimon- 
ides' epistle on resurrection, Levi ben Gershon's 
commentary on the Song of Solomon, and Judah's 
* Ma'amar ha-Hawayah ha-Hekkeshiy yah," or “ Ser- 
mo de Generatione Syllogismorum Simplicium et 
Compositorum in Omni Figura." He seems not 
to have known that the last-named work was 
really written in Latin by ZEgidius, and that Judah 
was only the translator of it. Flavius was the au- 
thor of “De Tropis Hebraicis,” an original work 
in Latin on Hebrew accents, which was highly 
praised by Sebastian Munster and Imbonatus. 

Some scholars think, but without sufficient reason, 
that Flavius is identical with the cabalist Johanan 
Aleman ben Isaac, a contemporary and associate of 
Johannes Pico de Mirandola. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukas, Recherches, pp. 46, 69, 72; Joseph 
Perles, in R. E. J. xii. 249; idem, Beiträge, pp. 178-196 ; 
BrülPs Jahrb. iii. 196; Salfeld, Das Hohelied, p. 117; Stein- 
schneider, in Monatsschrift, 1898, p. 262 ; idem, Hebr. Uebers. 
p. 492; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 
H. 19. 

G. I. Br. 

FLAX (Hebr. *pishtah "): The principal species 
of the natural order Linaceew, which includes more 
than fifty other species. The culture of flax in 
Palestine preceded the conquest of that country by 
the Hebrews (Joshua ii. 6). 

Some of the processes in its preparation for man- 
ufacture into cloth are alluded toin the Bible. After 
being pulled, the stalks of flax were spread out on 
the flat roofs of the houses, and left to dry by expo- 


sure to the heat of the sun (20.); they were then 
peeled and their fibers separated and sorted, an oper- 


ation implied in the etymology of the word “ pish- 
tah”; finally, the fibers were hackled or combed 
and made ready to be woven into cloth (7), xix. 9). 

The flax or linen thread called “bad ”—probably 
the best variety, white, fine, and strong, was used in 
making the vestments of the priests and other rich 
clothing (Ex. xxviii. 42; I Sam. ii. 18). The plural 
“haddim” (Ezek. ix. 2, 8) designates " linen gar- 
ments,” especially the garments of the priests 
(comp. Lev. xvi 4). The angels themselves are 
described as being clothed in linen garments (Ezek. 
ix. 9; Dan. x. 5). 

The commoner kinds of linen were used in the 
manufacture of various articles, such as cords (Ezek. 
xl. 8), lamp-wicks (Isa. xlii. 3; comp. Matt. xii. 20), 
etc. Linen used for clothing could not lawfully be 
mixed with wool, “Thou shalt not wear a mingled 
stuff, wool and linen together” (Deut. xxii. 11). 
The flax industry seems to have been held in high 
esteem by the Hebrews; for one of the character- 
istics of the virtuous woman is that "she seeketh 
wool and flax and worketh wiilingly with her 
hands” (Prov. xxxi. 18). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : P. Bourdais, La Flore de la Bible, Paris, 1879 ; 
H. Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible, London, 
1889; I. Low, Aramiiische Pflanzennamen ; Post, Flora of 
Syria, Palestine, and Sinai. 

E. G. H. H. H. 


FLEA. Sce INSECTS. 


FLECK, JOHANN FRIEDRICH FERDI- 
NAND: German actor; born at Breslau 1757; died 
in Berlin Dec. 20,1801. He made his début in 1777, 
at Leipsic, where he remained until 1779, when he 


wt 


Fleckeles 
Flesh 


went to Hamburg. After a stay of four years in 
that city he went to Berlin. 

Fleck was one of the leading actors of his time; 
and so highly esteemed was he that on his death 
Abramson was commissioned to strike a commemo- 
rative medallion bearing the inscription, “Gross als 
Künstler; bieder als Mensch." His best rôles were 
Wallenstein, Götz, Karl Moor, Otto von Wittelsbach, 
Essex, and Tancred. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moniteur des Dates, p.81: Flüggen, Bühnen 

Lexikon, pp. 85-86 ; G. Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüd. Lit. Index. 


3 E. Ms. 


FLECKELES: One of the oldest Jewish fam- 
lies in Prague; probably “Falkeles” originally, 
from “Falk,” a common name among Jews of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The name 
occurs with various spellings (as * Felkeles" and 
" Falkenes ") on old tombstones in the Jewish ceme- 
tery of Prague (see Hock, * Die Familien Prags," 
1892, s.v. “ Presburg”). The only known attempt 
to construct a family tree was made by R. Eleazar 
Fleckeles, who traced his ancestors to the ninth gen- 
eration as follows: Eleazar (1723-98) b. David b. 
Wolf b. Shalom b. Selig b. David b. Wolf 
(d. 1672) b. David b. Wolf. The last-named 
was a son-in-law of David Gans, and is mentioned by 
Heller in Tosafot Yom-Tob on Kilayim 3, Mishnah 
1, From the above-mentioned work of Hock it 
seems that Wolf was theson of David b. Judah, who 
died in 1602, and who had another son, Hirsch 
(d.1605), and a daughter, Pessel(d. 1636). The Fleck- 
cles family was connected by marriage with that of 
R. Low of Prague and that of R. Heschel of Cracow, 
as wellas with other prominent families. Eleazar 
Fleckeles' daughter was married to R. Isaac Spitz 
of Bunzlau. Leopold Fleckeles, physician and writer 
(in German) on medical subjects, was born in Vienna 
1802, and died in Carlsbad 1879. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Maggid, x. 197 et seq. (biography of Elea- 
Zar Fleckeles by his grandson Yom-Tob Spitz); Kaufmann, Der 
Stammbaum des R. Elasar Fleckeles, in -Monatsschvrift, 
xxxvii. 3/8 et scq. 

H. R. P. Wi. 

FLECKELES, ELEAZAR BEN DAVID: 
Austrian rabbiand author; born in Prague Aug. 26, 
1754; died there April 27, 1826. He was the pupil 
of Moses Cohen Rofe, Meir Fischels, and Ezekiel 
Landau. At the age of twenty-four he became rabbi 
of Kojetein, a small town in Moravia. In 1780 he 
was appointed dayyan in his native city. Later he 
accepted the office of rabbi of the bet ha-midrash 
founded by Joachim Popper and Israel Frünkel. 
Fleckeles was renowned for his scholarship and ora- 
torical gifts, and for his skill in worldly affairs. He 
twice had audience with Emperor Francis I. 

Fleckeles wrote: “‘Olat Hodesh," in four parts, 
containing sermons, a criticism of Mendelssohn’s 
translation of the Pentateuch, and an address di- 
rected against the followers of the pseudo-Messiah 
Shabbethai Zebi, Prague, 1785-1800; “Teshubah 
me-Ahabah," responsa, in three parts (the respon- 
sum concerning Eleazar ha-Kalir is often quoted by 
writers on Jewish hymnology), Prague, 1800-21; a 
funeral sermon on the occasion of the death of 
Joachim Edler von Popper, 74. 1795; “Meleket 
ha-Kodesh,” two funeral sermons and two essays 
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on the holy names of the Lord which occur in the 
Scriptures; “Nefesh Dawid we Nefesh Hayyah.” 
delivered by the author 
on the death of his par- 
ents, 7b. 1812; “ Ma'ase 
de-Rabbi Eliezer,” a 
commentary on the 
Haggadah of Passover, 
ib. 1819; “Mebasser 
Tob,” two sermons de- 
livered by the author 
on the occasion of the 
victory of the Austrian 
army at Naples in 1891, 
čb. 1821; “Hazon la- 
Mo‘ed,” a part of his 
“Sefer ha-Doresh,” ib. 
1824; “ Mille de-Abot,” 
a commentary on Pirke 
Abot; “Mille de-Oraita,” sermons, Many of his ser- 
mons were translated into German by J. Jeitteles, 
Marcus Fisher, and Isaac Spitz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 293-284; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, p. 132: Orient, Lit. 1940, p. 231: Yom-Tob Spitz, 
Biographie desVerewigten Rabbi Elasar Fleekeles, Prague, 
1827; Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, 1809, pp. 378-892; Kauf- 
mann Gedenkbuch, p. 560. 

S. S. IN. qux 


FLEISCHER, MAX: Austrianarchitect; born 
in Prossnitz, Moravia, March 29, 1841. After grad- 
uating from the polytechnic high school of Vi- 
enna, he entered the Vienna academy of fine arts, 
where he studied under the architects Van der Nüll, 
Storck, Roesner, and Friedrich von Schmidt. For the 
part he had taken in the building of the new Vienna 
town hall, he received from the emperor the golden 
cross of merit with the crown, and fromthe common 
council the freedom of the city; and his bust was 
placed upon the keystone of the entrance to the town 
hall. After acquiring a competence he devoted him- 
self chiefly to designing synagogues and tombs. He 
planned the synagogues in the eighth and nineteenth 
districts in Vienna, also those in Budweis, Krems, 
Pilgram, ete. ; while others (e.g., those in Nikolsburg 
and Lundenburg) were rebuilt under his direction. 
The tombs of Wilhelm, Ritter von Gutmann, Salo- 
mon Sulzer, Adolf Jellinek, Adolf Fischhof, and oth- 
ers, at the Central-Friedhof, Vienna, are from his de- 
signs. Fleischer is active in the affairs of the Jewish 
community of Vienna, of whose council he has been a 
member since 1879. He is one of the founders and 
trustees of the Gesellschaft für Sammlung und Con- 
servierung von Kunst- und Historischen Denkmii- 
lern des Judenthums. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, March 29, 
1901, p. 221; April 28, 1898, pp. 320-321, 483. 
B. |: N. D. 


FLEISCHL VON MARXOW, ERNST: Aus- 
trian physician; born at Vienna Aug. 5, 1846; died 
there Oct. 22, 1891. He received his education at 
the universities of Leipsic and Vienna, graduating 
from the latter as doctor of medicine in 1870. In 
the following year he became prosector at the ana- 
tomical institute of Vienna University under Roki- 
tansky, and in 1878 privat-docent and assistant to 
the chair of physiology. In 1880 he was appointed 
assistant professor, und in 1887 was elected a cor- 


Eleazar Fleckeles. 


Fleckeles. 
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responding member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences in Vienna. 

Fleisch] invented several physiological instru- 
ments, among which are the “ Kapillarelektrometer ” 
and the “Hiimometer.” He contributed many cs- 
says to the medical journals, and was also the au- 
thor of the following works: 

“Ueber den Bau der Sogenannten Schilddrüse des 
Frosches,” in “Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften,” 1868; “ Eine Liicke 
in Kant’s Philosophie," Vienna, 1872; “ Unter- 
suchung über die Gesetze der Nervenerregung," 
seven essays, in *Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, ? 4b. 1815-80; “Die 
Doppelte Brechung des Lichtes in Flüssigkeiten,” 20. 
1884; “Die Deformation der Lichtwellenflüche im 
Magnetischen Felde,” 7b. 1885. He also translated 
Œ. Maxwell’s “Matter and Motion," Vienna, 1887. 
His *Gesammte Abhandlungen? were edited by 
Exner, Vienna, 1893. 

A mural portrait of Fleischl was placed in the 
arcade of the University of Vienna in 1898. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v., Vienna, 1901. 

s, P: EB 

FLEISCHMANN, JULIUS: American mer- 
chant; mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio; born at River- 
side, Ohio, June 8, 1872. Fleischmann was a meni- 
ber of the staff of Governor McKinley (later President 
of the United States), and also of the staffs of Gov- 
ernors Bushnell and Nash. In the spring of 1900 
Fleischmann was nominated as the candidate of the 
Republican party for mayor of Cincinnati, and was 
elected April 9. A unique feature of this election 
was that the candidates of both of the principal 
parties were Jews. Fleischmann was reclected by 
a largely increased majority on April 6, 1908. 

A, D. P. 

FLESCH, ABRAHAM: Rabbiin Viennaatthe 
beginning of the seventeenth century. According to 
G. Wolf, he is identical with Abraham Austerlitz. 
Flesch is the author of a eulogy beginning with 
the words “ Arid be-Sihi,” which appeared at the 
conclusion of the “Minhat Yizhak" of Isaac b. 
Judah Löb Mentz of Nikolsburg (Amsterdam, 1688). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1128; Lands- 
buth, “A4mmude ha-Abodah, p. 10; Zunz, Literaturyesch. 
p. 425 Wolf, Juden in der Leopoldstadt, 1st Addenda. 


a M. K. 


FLESCH, JOSEPH: German merchant; born 
in Rausnitz, Moravia; died there Dec. 17, 1859. 
Flesch wrote excellent Hebrew, was a collaborator 
of the “Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” and translated into He- 
brew several of the writings of Philo, notably 
“Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit” (under the 
title “Ha-Yoresh Dibre Elohim,” Prague, 1880) and 
“De Vita Moysis" (under the title * Hay ye Mosheh,” 
?b, 1888). To the former work is added the ora- 
tion which Joseph delivered at his father’s funeral. 
The list of Jewish scientists which he compiled 
under the title ^ Reshimat Anshe Mofet," and which 
has appeared as an addition to M. J. Landau’s 
work on Isaiah, and also separately (Prague, 1838), 
is faulty and unreliable. 

His father, Abraham Flesch (born Jan. 22, 
1755; died Jan. 24, 1828), was rabbi in Rausnitz, 
Moravia. 


sIBLIOGRAPHY : Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. pp. 374, 982; Ap- 
pendix, Nos. 604, 1118, 1852; Fürst. Bibl. Jud. i. 284, 


J. M. K. 
FLESH (nw): The soft portions of the animal 


body, internally connected with the skeleton of 


bones and externally enclosed by the skin (Gen. ii. 
21; Job x. 11). Fleshis anarticle of food (Dan. vii. 
5), generally roasted over the fire or boiled (I Sam. 
ii. 18, 15). The word is also applied to the flesh of 
birds (Num. xi. 83). 
usually the word qNw (Ex. xxi. 10; Ps. Ixxviii. 


27). Ina graphic description of the oppressive: 


tactics of the powerful, Micah charges them with 
eating the flesh (aNt/) of the people, preparing it 
“as flesh [awn] for the caldron” (Micah iii. 2-3, 
Hebr.) Eating of flesh with the blood in it was as- 
sociated with a riotous, gluttonous disposition (Prov. 
xxii. 20). A familiar but terrible menace is that 
one's flesh shall be given over to the birds to eat 
(Gen. xl. 19; ISam. xvii. 44; Ezek. xxxii. 5). 

In an enlarged sense, * flesh? assumes the meaning 


of “body ? (Ex. iv. 7; Lev. xiv. 9, xix. 28; II Kings. 


vi. 80; Zech. xiv. 12) or of parts of it (Lev. vi. 10; 
Ezek. xliv. 7). Employed figuratively, “flesh,” soft 
and impressionable, is contrasted with “stone,” hard 


and unyielding (“stony heart" as against “heart of 


flesh”: Ezek. xxxvi. 26). 

As the corruptible and weak part of the body, 
“flesh” expresses weakness, as against “spirit,” 
which indicates strength (Isa. xxxi. 8); in Job vi. 12 
it is similarly contrasted with “brass.” Thence also 
its useas designating “man” (Jer. xvii. 5; Ps. lxxviii. 
99), especially in the phrase “all flesh " for “all man- 
kind” (Gen. vi. 12-19 [A. V. “every living thing "], 
vi. 19, vii. 21; Num. xvi. 22; Job xxxiv. 15; Ps. 


lxv. 2, exxxvi. 25; “All flesh is grass,” Isa. xl. 6;. 


“the God of all flesh,” Jer. xxxii. 27). “Flesh,” 
therefore, denotes also a person; “my flesh” = 
“I” (Ps, xvi. 9, Ixiii. 2); one’s whole being is ex- 
pressed by “my heart and my flesh” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 3). 

The original meaning of “flesh ”—clan—under- 


lies its use in Adam’s welcome to Eve and in the 


designation of husband and wife as “one flesh” 
(Gen. ii. 23-25). It is probable, if the correct read- 
ing were given in the other parts of the passage, that 


in Job xix. 26 “in my flesh " would be found to have 


this meaning: His * go’el” (blood-avenger) even now 
liveth; from hisown clan willhearise. Not to * with- 
hold thyself from thine own flesh” (Isa. lviii. 7) ex- 
presses, therefore, the obligation to help one’s fellow 
man. In Ecclesiastes “flesh” carries the implication 


of carnal appetite, as the sensual part of man’s being 


(Eccl. xii. 12), a use very general in the New Testa- 
ment. “Take my flesh in my teeth” (Job xiii. 14) is 
an idiomatic equivalent for running dangerous risks. 

The word 3w2 is explained by the Talmudists as 
composed of the initials 3 = ae e: i pM e 
= nm or bine , “corruption ” © Sheol d En E 


nin, ^ worm" (Sotah da), an tien which reflects a: 


certain theological leaning toward the Pauline view 
of the sinfulness of the flesh (Rom. viii. 1; Col. ii. 11). 
Judaism knows nothing of the * mortification of the 
flesh? (see ABSTINENCE; ASCETICISM; Bopy); the 
vows of castigation are called *nidre ‘innui ha- 
nefesh," not “ha-basar” (Yer. Ned. xi. 42c). The 
"mortifieations"? on Yom ha-Kippurim consist in 


Otherwise, the Hebrew has. 


w* 


Flexner 


Flood 
abstaining from eating and drinking, washing, 
ointments, shoes, and cohabitation (Yoma 6a). 


“Flesh and fish" represents substantial food as 
against a vegetable diet (Shab. 140b; compare the 
English expression “neither flesh, fowl, nor fish,” or 
the German * weder Fisch noch Fleisch ”). 

E. G. H. 


FLEXNER, SIMON: American physician and 
pathologist; born at Louisville, Kentucky, March 
25, 1868. He received the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine at the University of Louisville, and continued 
his studies at Johns Hopkins University and the 
universities of Strasburg and Prague. Flexner was 
formerly assistant professor of pathology at Johns 
Hopkins University, and is now (1903) professor of 
pathology at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
has recently been appointed head of the Rockefel- 
jer Institute of Preventive Medicine, New York. 
In 1900 he served asa member of the Johns Hopkins 
University Medical Commission to the Philippine 
Islands, and in 1901 as a member of the National 
Plague Commission. Flexner is a member of nu- 
merous learned societies, among them being the As- 
sociation of American Physicians, the American 
Philosophical Socicty of Philadelphia, the Washing- 
ton Academy of Sciences, and the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society of Bologna. He has published numer- 
ous papers on medical subjects, principally original 
rescarches in pathology and bacteriology. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1902. x 

FLISFEDER, D. I.: Russian physician and 
scholar; born about 1850; died in 1885 at Kishinev, 
where he had settled a few years previously. Flis- 
feder was best known for his writings in Russian on 
the Jewish question. When only twenty years old 
he wrote for the “Novorosiski Telegraf” (1870, 
p. 1) an article on the Jews of Kiev under the title 
" YevreY v Kievye." Under the same title he wrote 
also for the * Kievski Telegraf” (1872, pp. 120-1380) 
and for the “ Kievlyanin ” (1880, p. 206). His two im- 
portant works on the Jewish question are “ Yevrei 
i ikh Uchenie ob Inovyertzakh," St. Petersburg, 
1874, an essay on the Jewish teaching concerning 
people of other religions; and * Yevreiski Vopros 
pred Sudom Istoriji,” čb. 1882, which bears on the 
Jewish question. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Ha-Meliz, 1885, col. 696. 
H. R, M. SEL. 
FLOGGING. See FINES AND FORFEITURE. 


FLOOD, THE (Hebr. 35; LXX. Kxarakvopóç). 
—Biblical Data (Gen. vi. 9-ix. 17): When God on 
account of man’s wickedness resolved to destroy by 
a flood all mankind and all the animal world, only 
Noah and his family and two (or seven) pairs of 
every living species were excepted. To save them 
Noah was bidden by God to build a huge chest or 
ark, in which they were hidden during the Flood. 
When the waters abated and the ark rested on one of 
the mountains of Ararat, Noah sent forth a raven and 
doves, and when the second dove returned with an 
olive-leaf in her mouth, while the third dove did not 
return, it was proof that the ground was dry. On 
leaving the ark, Noah built an altar and offered 
sacrifice, which God accepted, promising to curse 
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the earth no more. He blessed Noah and madea 
covenant with him and his descendants, signified by 
therainbow. In later literature this eventis alluded 
to in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20; Isa. xxiv. 5, 18; liv. 9; 
Ps. xxix. 10; Job xxii. 15 e? seq. 

E. G. H W. M.-A. 
In Rabbinical Literature: When Noah was 
four hundred and eighty years old all the righteous 
sons of men were dead, except Methuselah and 
Noah himself. At God’s command they both an- 
nounced that one hundred and twenty years would 
be given tomen for repentance; if in that time they 
had not mended their evil ways, the earth would be 
destroyed. But their plea was in vain; even while 
Noah was engaged in building the ark the wicked 
made sport of him and his work, saying: “If the 
Flood should come, it could not harm us. We 
are too tall; and, moreover, we could close up with 
our feet [which were of monstrous size] the springs 
from below.” (Being descendants of the “sons of 
God,” they were of immense stature; see FALL or 
ANGELS; Grants). In fact, they resorted to these 
tactics; but God heated the water, and their feet 
and the flesh of their bodies were scalded (Pirke R. 
El. xxii, end). 

According to another version (Midrash ha-Gadol, 
ed. Schechter, p. 145), Noah was asked what kind of 
flood was to come upon the wicked: if a flood of fire, 
they had a fire-animal, ‘alitha, the name of which 
would act as a spell against fire; if of water, they had 
sheets of iron wherewith to cover the earth so that 
no water could come through from below ; but in case 
the waters descended from above, they had another 
contrivance by which to escape—the “‘akob” or 
“‘akosh” (sponge; Sanh. 108a, b). The sins of the 
“men of the generation of the Flood” (Sanh. 88b et 
passim) are variously given. They were proud and 
therefore shameless, parading the earth in a state of 
absolute nudity (Tanna debe Eliyahu, xxxi.). They 
were licentious and lascivious (Sanh, 
108; Midrash ha-Gadol, pp. 142-146), 
so that even the animals followed 
their example (25. p. 158; Tan., Noah, 
ed. Buber, p. 5). They were robbers; in daytime 
they marked the houses of the rich with balsam, to 
find them by means of the odor in the dark (Midrash 
ha-Gadol, p. 142; Gen. R. xxi, xxvii). They de- 
nied God (Midrash ha-Gadol, pp. 144, 145). A re- 
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Spite of 190 years was granted that Methuselah 


might complete his allotted life (0. p. 144; “Sefer ha- 
Yashar," ii.); after his death seven more days were 
allowed as days of mourning (“shib‘ah”). During 
these seven days God changed the natural order of 
things, converting day into night and vice versa, to 
remind the wicked of their perversion (Midrash ha- 
Gadol, p. 155; Sanh. 108b). 

Noah himself had not much faith ; he did not enter 
the ark until the water had reached his knees (Gen. 
R. xxxii.) God covenanted with him that tho fruit 
he took with him would not spoil or mildew, or lose 
color; also that none of the giants would stop up 
the abyss. The lion came to him tamed and with 
teeth dulled (Gen. R. xxxi). As the waters rose the 
true character of Noah's contemporaries became evi- 
dent; with extreme cruelty they hurled their own 
children into the abyss in an endeavor to stay the 
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rising flood (Tan., Noah, 10). To convince these 
robbers and murderers that they could not destroy 
the ark, Noah had to enter it in full daylight (Mid- 
rash ha-Gadol, p. 158; Gen. R. xxxii. 8; Sifre, p. 
(41a). Water was chosen as the instrument of de- 
struction because man was made of dust, and water 
is the exact opposite of dust; because it was the 
first element to sing God's praises; because it enters 
into the composition of all that has life; because it 
recalled the haughty eye of the sinners (Midrash ha- 
dadol, p. 152; Mek., Beshallah, 97b; Gen. R. xxxii. ; 
Sanh. 108). "The waters from above met those from 
beneath as though the former were male and the 
latter. female, their union producing new floods 
(Pirke R. El. xxiil.). 

By displacing two stars in the constellation of 
Kimah (see CONSTELLATIONS) God brought on the 
Deluge (Midrash ha-Gadol, p. 156; comp. Ber. 58b, 
594). The land of Israel was exempt from the Flood 
(Pirke R. El. xxiii.). Noah was in the ark one whole 
year, during which time he did not sleep; hence his 
anxiety to be released (Tan., Noah, 
14). He sent out a raven, which, 
alighting upon a dead body on a high 
mountain, forgot its errand in the feast. The dove 
brought back a twig of the olive-tree, which, though 
bitter, she preferred, as coming from God, to any 
sweet thing at the hand of man; hence the proverb, 
* A foolemploysan unclean messenger” (Pirke R. El. 
xxiii). Noah was exceedingly annoyed by the odor 
of the beasts of prey (¢.). For the reasons for the 
forty days and forty nights of the flood sce FORTY. 

The year of the Flood is not included in Noah's 
years (Gen. R. xxxii.). The number of those coming 
out of the ark was exactly that of those who entered 
it, none having been born in the meantime (Gen. 
R. xxxi.) Twelve months was the duration of the 
punishment of the generation of the Flood. The 
rain lasted during the months of Heshwan and Kis- 
low; the waters increased in Tebet, Shebat, Adar, 
Nisan, and Iyyar; the ark rested in Siwan on Mount 
Kartunja (see Midrash ha-Gadol, p. 161; “Eduy. ii. 
10; Seder ‘Olam R. iv.) The confusing notation, 
according to both solar and lunar years, in the Bib- 
lical account is noticed by the Rabbis (Gen. R. 
xxxiii) The generation of the Flood has no share 
in the world to come (Sanh. 108a). According to the 
“Sefer ha-Yashar," severe storms frequently oc- 
curred during Noah's voyage, frightening the beasts 
as well as Noah and his family. 


The Ark. 


E. G. H. 
— Critical View: This story has been shown, by 
a careful study of the Hebrew text by scholars 
throughout the last century (see Cheyne, “ Founders 
of Old Testament Criticism: Biographical, Descrip- 
tive, and Critical Studies,” New York, 1898), to be a 
compilation by a late redactor from two (or even 
three) different sources, which, while agreeing In 
general outlines, differ considerably in details, style. 
and character of language. The collection or codi- 
fication, in writing, of the oral traditions concerning 
these legends was not done by one hand nor at one 
period, but in the course of a very long process and 
by several or many hands. Many collections must 
have been made from time to time. Among these 
Several have survived. "Two stages are still notice- 
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able (J! and J2), to the earlier of which are referred 
the collections of the Jahvist (J) document and the 
Elohist (E) narrative; while the later 
is a thorough revision known as the 
“priestly writing” or “ priests’ code " 
(P), whose common theme was “the 
choice of Israel to be the people of 
Yawn” (Wildeboer). The oldest strata 
of J did not know the story of the 
Flood: it is preserved in the later strata (J °, about 
650 B.C.). 

The sections of the narrative of the Flood (see Bud- 
de, * Die Biblische Urgeschichte," pp. 248 e£ seg. ; Jü- 
licher ; Holzinger; Driver, “ Introduction to the Liter- 
ature ofthe Old Testament," 7th ed., pp. 14 e£ seg. ; W. 
E. Addis, “Documents of the Hexateuch,” London ; 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, “ The Hexateuch. 
According to Revised Version,” etc., New York) as- 
cribed to J? are: vi. 5-8 (after which a considerable 
portion of the story is missing, as, for example, God's 
first appearance and command to build an ark, there- 
by testing Noah's trust and obedience); vii. 1-2b 
(God's second appearance to Noah), [8a], db, 4, 5, 10, 
7 T8, 9], 16b, 12, 17b, 23ad, 22, 23b; viii. 6a, 2b, 9a 
(after which a sentence is missing), 6b, 8-12, 13b, 
20-92. To P are assigned: vi. 9-22 (14-16 and 17-22 
correspond to J ?'s account in vi. 8 and vii. 1; comp. 
Budde, “Die Biblische Urgeschichte”; Cheyne and 
Black, * Encyc. Bibl.” s.v. “Deluge "); vii. 6, 11, 13- 
16a, 17a, 18-91, 94; viii. 1-9a, 3b-5, 18a, 14-19; ix. 
1-17, 98, 99. 

The story of the Flood and similar stories show 
that in J? are contained separate legends and legend 
cycles; delicate and coarse elements exist side by 
side; they do not bear the stamp of a single definite 

period or time, and still less of a single 

General personality. There is a decided an- 
Character- thropomorphic flavor in the account 

istics. of J which is not found in P; and yet 

it is much purer and more spiritual 

than the cuneiform account of the Deluge. P pre- 
serves the more detailed account, aiming at legal 
clearness and minuteness, having always the same 
expressions and formulas, and observing a tone of 
prosaie pedantry, dry and monotonous; giving the 
early stories, and few of them at best, only as a sort 
of preamble to the genealogies, the chief aim of this 
collection. In his account P manifests a wide con- 
trast with the vivid colors of the older narratives, 
lacking all the concrete elements of a story. He at- 
taches to the legends a detailed chronology which is 
absolutely out of keeping with the simplicity of the 
oldlegends. Noticeable, also, are the precise form of 
God's promises and the sign of the covenant made 
with Noah. Only the objective element is consid- 
ered as the important feature of his religion, which 
to him consists in the prescription of ceremonies. 
etc. He does not, in the account of the Deluge, dis- 
tinguish between clean and unclean. 'The theoph- 
anies are not of a character usually found in the Old 
Testament; God appears, speaks, and then ascends; 
and everything characteristic of other stories is 
omitted (see PRIESTLY CODE). P was written from 
| its own definite point of view after the catastrophe 
of the people and the kingdom of Judah, when, 
overwhelmed by the tremendous impression of their 
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measureless misfortune, they recognized that their 


fathers had sinned and thata great religious reforma- 
tion was necessary, 

It is clear, then, that J? contains the early popu- 
lar legends, while P represents the later learned re- 
daction, preserving at the same time some very old 
traditions. To an entirely cd collection may 
have originally belonged viii. 7, which was inserted 
when the two collections J (J^ n and E were later on 
combined by an editor, the Jahvist (Wellhausen), 
prior to theaddition of the still later priests’ code. To 
the final redactor (R) who united J, E, and P may 
be ascribed some of the brief additions and glosses. 

The accounts as found now may be grouped un- 
der four headings: 

I. The Cause of the Flood (vi. 5-8: J? p 

II. The Preparation of Noah (vi. 9-vii. 5): 
there is a first aud a second account. 

(1) The first account (vi. 9-22: P) is incorporated 
in the text entire, including the minute instruc- 
tions concerning the building of an ark, or chest (sce 
also Ex. ii. 3), that would float on the water. The 
Hebrew word man is of disputed origin; it is trans- 

lated by &3o7óc in the Septuagint and 
The "area? in the Vulgate (see Gesenius, 
Accountsof “Th.” 12th ed. ; Jensen, in “Zeit. für 

J? and P  Assyr." iv. 272 et seq., explains the 

Combined. word as of Babylonian origin). The 

Babylonian Noah, Pér-napishtim, 
builds a ship. “Itis most probable that the narra- 
tor of P wishes to indicate that in the time of the 
Patriarchs ships were unknown” (Mitchell) Le- 
normant (“Beginnings of History,” ch. viii.) and 
others maintain that the Biblical narrative bears the 
stamp of an inland nation ignorant of things apper- 
taining to navigation. The ark is to be madeof 
wood: perhaps cypress (Lagarde, “Symmicta,” ii. 98; 
idem, “ Mittheilungen,” i. 927; idem, “ Nominalüber- 
sicht,” pp. 218, 218 et seq.; Cheyne, in Stade's 
* Zeitschrift," 1898, pp. 163 et seq.) ; itis to be built in 
three stories and divided wholly into cells (Lagarde, 

“Onomastica Sacra,” 2d ed., p. 367; comp. the Baby- 
lonian account of the building of the ship). The 
seams are to be stopped by smearing outside and in 
with bitumen or asphalt. Its length is to be 800 
(comp. Ezek. xl. 5) cubits = 487.2 feet; its breadth 50 
cubits = 81.2 fect; its height 30 cubits = 48.72 fect: 
contents, 1,921,894.98 cubic feet. A roof is to be 
constructed, capable of being turned from above on 
a hinge, in order to admit of opening and closing 
(see viii. 13b) ; a door is to beat the side of the Auk 
The making of the ark was God’s test of Noah’s 
confidence and obedience. Noah did as he was com. 
manded, and brought his family into the ark, and 
two of every kind of living creature, male and 
female, as well as food for himself and for them. 
Notice the making of the first covenant (v. 18). 

(2) The second account (vii. 1-5: J) isa mere frag- 
ment. The story of the ark and its construction, no 
doubt originally also in J, connecting it with vi. 8, 
is omitted by the redactor as a mere repetition. Pre- 
served is the command to enter into the ark with 
the whole family and with representatives of the 
whole animal kingdom, of clean animals by sevens 
(or seven pairs ?) suitable for sacrifices and for food 
(viii. 20), and of unclean by twos. The Hebrew 
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text says “two,” perhaps indicating only one pair, 

which would favor theinterpret ation of “by sevens” 

as "three pairs and one [male 7].” All this is to be 
done in seven days. 

III. The Waters of the Flood (vii. 6-viii. 14): 
llere is to be noticed the duration of the to 
(vil, 6-24; P and J? combined). The two narratives 
separated stand asfollows: With P tho Flood begins 
(vii. 11) in the six hundredth year of Noah, the sec- 
ond month and the twenty-seventh day (so with 
LXX.; Haupt, in Ball, “Genesis,” p. 118). “This 
gives exactly a lunar year for the iuis of the 
Flood (see viii. 14) instead of a year and eleven 
days, for which there seems no reason. Such er- 
rors in numerals are common enough” (Haupt). 
The waters rose for 150 days, and at the end of 
these 150 days they began to subside. When the 
Flood began Noah had lived for 600 years, i.e., a 
Babylonian “neru.” To go further into details, Noah 
had reached in his life the six hundredth year, 
the second month, and the twenty-seventh day, 
when the Flood began; the six hundredth year, 
the seventh month, “and the twenty-seventh day 
(LXN.) when the Flood was at its height; the 
six hundredth year, the tenth month, and the first 
day, when the highest mountain-peaks began to re- 
appear; the six hundred and first year, the first 
month, and the first day, when the waters had dis- 
appeared [This number is important inasmuch as 
P therewith indicates that the old world has ceased 
to be; the new will now begin. This, and not the 
beginning of the Flood, is the new terminus a quo. 
This beginning of the yearis not the old Israel- 
itish New-Year’s Day in the autumn, when the 
rainy season sets in, but the beginning of the Baby- 
lonian year, the first of Nisan, when the wet season 


ends. P usually reckons after the Babylonian sys- 
tem.]; the six hundred and first year, the second 


month, and the twenty-seventh day, when the earth 
was dry, and he was able to leave the ark (see B. W. 
Bacon, “The rau of the Account of the 
Flood in P, " in * Hebraica," 1892, viii. 79-88). 

The He. year originally began in the fall (see 
Dillmann’s “ Ueber das Kalenderwesen der Israeliten 
vor dem Babylonischen Exil" in * Monatsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie,” Oct. 27, 1881; Muss-Arnolt, 
“The Names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months and 
Their Regents," in * Journal of Biblical Literature," 
Xl. 72 et seg.); and since P elsewhere (Ex. xii. 2) dis- 
tinctly attributes to Moses the change in the method 
of reckoning time, he would naturally reckon from 
Tishri in the period preceding the advent of the 
Lawgiver. The second month would be “Bal” 
(I Kin £s vi. 88), later Marheshwan, beginning about 
the middle of October; so that the twenby-seventh 
of the month would correspond to tho first half of 
November, the period when the rainy season in Pal- 
estine and the neighboring countries usually sets 
in. With J? the Flood begins seven days after the 

announcement by God. It lasts forty 

Date of the daysand forty nights (vi. 4, 12). The 
Flood. rain then ceases, and after seven days, 
during which the waters begin to de- 

crease (viii. 8a), Noah sends out the first dove (vii. 
6b); after another seven days, another dove (vii. 
10); after a third seven days, a third dove (vii. 12), 
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which returns no more. He then uncovers the ark, 
and lo! the face of the earth is dry. Then he dis- 
embarks and offers a sacrifice, which in its descrip- 
tion recalls very vividly the Babylonian account. 
This account mentions seven days of preparation, 
six (seven?) days of storm, and seven days of wait- 
ing after the flood-storm. 

(2) The gradual subsidence is described in vill. 
1-14, and belongs mostly to J?. The waters had 
risen fifteen cubits above the highest mountain- 
peaks. As soon as they began to subside the ark 
grounded on one of the mountains of the land of 
Ararat (the “Urartu” of the Assyrians; see Belck, 
in“ Zeit. für Assyr.” ix. 851; Jensen, in čb. pp. $06 
et seg.; Belck and Lehmann, db. xii. 1-8 et seq. ; 
Streck, 2b. xiv. 108 e£ seq. ; Billerbeck, * Das Sand- 
schack Suleimania und dessen Persische Nachbar- 
landschaften zur Babylonischen und Assyrischen 
Zeit,” Leipsic, 1898; Lehmann, “Armenien und 
Nordmesopotamien in Altertum und Gegenwart," 
Berlin, 1900; Noldeke, “Untersuchungen zur Kritik 
des Alten Testaments”; Hastings, “ Dict. Bible,” i. ; 
Cheyne and Black, * Encyc. Bibl.” i. 288-290; Jew. 
ENcvc. ii. 178, 174), precisely as in the Babylonian 
account the ship rests on a mountain in the land 
of Nisir (sce Muss-Arnolt, * Concise Dict. of the As- 
syrian Language," pp. 710, 717; “Zeit. für Assyr. " 
xv. 979). Mount Mas(s)is (see Friedrich Murad, 
“Ararat und Masis, Studien zur Armenischen Alter- 
tumskunde und Litteratur,” Heidelberg, 1900; EF. 
C. Conybeare, in * American Journal of Theology,” 
1901, pp. 835-8931) is commonly identified with the 
one on which the ark rested; it is 17,000 feet high 
(so Targum, Syriac version; Berosus; see Cory, 
“Ancient Fragments," p. 68). Others identify it 
with Mount Judi in Kurdistan, southwest of Lake 
Van. The fact that the ark grounded on the very 
day the waters began to subside proves that the 
narrator assumes that of the 80 cubits of the ark’s 
height, 15 were underwater. In this he differs from 
the Babylonian account. 

(8) Birdsare sent out as messengers (viii. 6-12: J). 
After viii. 8a there must originaily have followed an 
account of the settling of the ark on a mountain, 
perhaps in the East (Babylonia? comp. xi. 2: Well- 
hausen). Thesending out of the three doves isa proof 
of the sagacity of Noah, who thereby shows himself 
as the Old Testament equivalent of the Babylonian 
Hasis-adra. The first dove returns at once; the sec- 
ond, with a fresh olive-leaf, at eventide, when birds 
return to their nests; the third does not return. 

Ch. viii. 7 does not. belong to the account of J 
(Wellhausen, * Composition des Hexateuch,” p. 15; 
Gunkel, p. 49; Mitchell, pp. 218, 214). It isimported 
fromanother source, perhaps by the redactor of J and 
E (from the Babylonianstory?). Ball (* Genesis,” in 
“S$. D. O. T.") would retain the verse, but change 
the order of sentences, placing verse 7 after 8 and 9. 
*'l'his arrangement has the additional advantage of 
agreement, with the cuneiform aecount, in which 
version the dove comes first." But it is evident 
that Ball’s suggestion does not solve the difficulties 
as well as does Wellhausen's rejection of vill. 7. 
The two accounts, J and the cuneiform story, agree 
in the main—for instance, in the sending out of the 
bird —but they differ in details. Winckler (* Altori- 


entalische Forschungen," 3d series, vol. i., part 1) 
holds that in the present J there is the combination 
of an older and shorter E account, according to 
which there were seven days of preparation, forty 
days of the Flood (the number of the Pleiades, the 
rain-constellation), and seven days preceding the 
sending out of the dove which returned no more. 
'This would make fifty-four days altogether, about 
two lunar months. The other and longer account 
speaks of the threefold sending out of birds, which 
will have to be identified, in accordance with the 
cunciform account, as swallow, dove, and raven. 

IV. The Future of the Survivors (viii. 15-ix. 17): 
This includes: Noah’s offering, composed of the 
account by P of the exit from the ark (15-19), 
serving as an introduction to the extract from J°; 
the sacrifice in which Noah expressed his gratitude 
for deliverance (20-22); instructions given to Noah 
on the sacredness of life, of men as well as of beasts, 
stating emphatically that “whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ” (ix. 1-7: P): 
the making and proclaiming of a covenant, the sign 
of which was to be God's bow, the rainbow (ix. 

8-17: P) The Babylonian account 
After does not have this last feature. It 
the Sub- suggests the Hindu myth in which the 
sidence. bow used by Indra in shooting bolts 
of lightning at his enemies, when the 
storm is over becomes the rainbow, a promise of 
peace tomankind. It is also found among the Ara- 
bians. P preserved this old mythological account 
simply because he desired for the construction of 
his world-scheme three covenant signs for the three 
covenants made with Noah, Abraham, and Moses— 
the rainbow, circumcision, and the Sabbath. Well- 
hausen (* Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels,” 4th 
ed., p. 817), Keil, and others stoutly defend the 
statement of the author, which implies that hitherto 
there had been no such thing às a rainbow ; others, 
again, maintain that P is here explaining the origin, 
not of the rainbow, but of its adoption as a sign (see 
J. G. Murphy, * Genesis "). 

In proof of the separate origin of the two docu- 
ments J? and P, attention may be called to: (1) the 
many repetitions; (2) the contradictions, such as vi. 
19 et seq. and vii. 14-16 as against vii. 9 et seq. ; vii. 
11 (a poetic and mythological description) asagainst 
vii. 12 (à prosaie narrative): vii. 12 as against vii. 24 
(the duration of the Flood); (3) the many linguistic 
differences. On the other hand, there are also points 
of agreement, such as (1) the cause of the Deluge, (2) 
the persons saved, (3) the new relationship between 
God and man, (4) the words for “flood” and “ark.” 
* Mabbul" is perhaps from the same root as Assyr- 
ian *nabálu" = “destroy,” and corresponds to the 
Assyro-Babylonian *abübu." whence perhaps its 
vocalization (see Gesenius, *'Th." p. 550, and the 
literature cited in Muss-Arnolt, Zc. p. 636, col. 2, 
note) On “tebah” see above. But Budde (* Die 
Biblische Urgeschichte." pp. 417 et seg., 467 et seg.) is 
incorrect, in maintaining that J? has been the only 
source for P, nor is Cheyne right in making P de- 
pendent on J?. P, as it now stands, is fuller than 
J? in (1) the announcement to Noah of the impend- 
ing Deluge, and the command to build an ark, whose 
measurements are given in detail; (29) the notice of 
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the place where the ark grounded; and (3) the ap- 
pointment of the rainbow as the sign of the cove- 
nant between God and man. 

Of the account in J?it may in general be said 
that the tradition of the Flood was known very early 
in Israel, but that, on the other hand, the present 
form of the tradition is of a more recent date. The 
traces of great antiquity are: (1) the closing of the 
ark by Yawa Himself (vii. 16); (2) the sacrifice 
offered by Noah after the Flood, and especially the 
expression “And Yuwr smelled the pleasant odor"; 
(3)the sending out of the birds; (4) the terms for 
“flood” and “ark.” In the mixture of Noah the 
pious and Noah the wise and prudent there is the 
combination of a later and an earlier tradition, the 
latter, perhaps, originally of a more secular, worldly 
character, the remnant of an old hero-song. 

Of the account in P it may in general be said that 
there are now and then traces of very old traditions. 
Thus, vii. 11 (and viii. 2a), the origin of the Flood, 
which in the minute and on the whole prosaic ac- 
count of P is all the more remarkable because of its 
highly poetical coloring: (for example, the concep- 
tion of the primeval man, just as in the Babylonian 
tradition [see Creation account, Rawlinson, iv., lines 
189, 140], of the waters above the heavenly expanse 
held back by bars and sluices [comp. Gen. xlix. 25; 
Ps. xxiv. 2]); the proverb or saying in ix. 6; the 
very old story of the rainbow; the tradition con- 
cerning the termination of the period of peace and 
the new order of things; the account of the cove- 
nant, includiug also the animal creation, alluded 
to in Deutero-Isaiah liv. 9 (Kraetzschmar) Fur- 
ther, the sources used bv P also mentioned Mount 
Ararat, and perhapsalso the“ 150 days."  'Pheseand 
some minor points indicate for P a source very simi- 
lar to that of J; butthe considerations just given 
weigh against tlie assumption that P was directly 
dependent on J? (Wellhausen, Z.e., 4th ed., p. 399; 
Budde, l.c. pp. 467 et seq.; Holzinger, * Genesis," 
pp. 88 et seq. ; Cheyne and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” 
s.v. 5 Deluge,” 8 10). Nor can it be maintained with 
Kosters (“ Theol. Tijdschrift,” xix. 885 et seq.) that 
Pis remarkably similar to the account in Berosus, 
a view which would assume the later Babylonian tra- 
dition as a source (see Dillmann, “ Genesis," p. 186). 
The tradition as found in P must have been known 
in Israel in early times. 

Many other nations have traditions of an early 
flood. These have been carefully collected and 
sifted by Richard Andree (* Die Flutsagen, Ethno- 
graphisch Betrachtet,” Brunswick, 1891), Hermann 
Usener (“Die Sintfluthsagen Untersucht,” Bonn, 
1899), Franz von Schwarz (“Sintflut und Völker- 
wanderungen," Stuttgart, 1894), and Winternitz 
(*Die Flutsagen des Altertums und der Natur- 

volker,? in “ Mitteilungen der Anthro- 


Other polozischen Gesellschaft in Wien,” - 
Flood- xxxi., No. 6).  Winternitz believes 
Legends. that the widely spread legends are the 


outgrowth of local traditions based 
on actual local occurrences. The fact that many 
peoples have flood-legends can not justify the as- 
sumption that they all go back to one great prehis- 
toric event, for there are many other nations and 
groups of nations without such legends. 
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Of greatest interest and importance for the study 
of the Old Testament account, amoug all these 
legends, is the cunciform account of the Deluge. 
This was mentioned and epitomized by Berosus and 
Abydenus, preserved by Eusebius, * Chronicon," i. 
19, edited by Schoene in “ Fragmenta IHIistoricorum 
Grecorum," idi 50 et seq., iv. 281 (translated by 
Usener, " Flutsagen," pp. 13-15), and is fully known 
since George Smith's discovery, in 1872, of the cunei- 
form text, on editions and translations of which see 
Muss-Arnolt, * Assyrian and Babylonian Literature,” 
pp. 350, 351, New York, 1902. 

Pér-napishtim, the ancestor of Gilgamesh and the 
favorite of the gods, relates to Gilgamesh the story 
of the Flood, in which he and his family and his 
belongings were alone saved. Owing to the corrup- 
tion of the citizens of Shurippak, the gods decided 
to bring about a deluge, destroying all mankind. 
In a dream the god Ea revealed their intention to a 
man of the city named “ Pér-napishtim” (Scheil in 
Maspero’s “Recueil des Travaux," 1898, xx. 55 et 
seq.), who, in accordance with Ea'sinstructions, saved 
himself, and his family, and every kind of beast, 
by building a ship in which they escaped from the 
Flood. The ship was built in seven days. Its sides 
were 120 cubits high; its beam was 120 cubits also 
(see Haupt in “Am, Jour. Philology,” ix. 419 et 
seq.) After Pér-napishtim had stowed away his fam- 
ily and belongings, and living creatures of every 
kind, the storm, called “abtibu,” broke loose so 
fearfully that even the gods became  affrighted. 
Everything was destroyed. The storm ceased after 
the sixth day, and after twelve (double) hours there 
rose out of the water a strip of land. To Mount 
Nisir the ship drifted and stuck fast. And when 
the seventh day drew nigh Pér-napishtim sent forth 
a dove. The dove flew hither and thither, but as 
there was no resting-place for her, she returned. 
Then he sent forth a swallow. The swallow flew 
hither and thither, but as there was no resting-place 
for her, she also returned. Then he sent forth a 
raven, Theraven flew away, saw the land emerging, 
alighted upon it, waded about, croaking, and re- 
turned no more (comp. with this the account of J’). 
Pér-napishtim then disembarked, and offered to the 
gods a sacrifice, whose savor the gods smelled, gather- 
ing like flies around the sacrificer. The anger of Bêl, 
the god who was the prime mover of the Flood, and 
who was displeased at the salvation of Pér-napishtim, 
is assuaged ; he goes up into the ship, takes Pér-nap- 
ishtim and his wife, blesses them, and makes them 
dwell far away at the mouth of the rivers. The 
character and actions of Bél and of Ea, as described 
here, appear united in Yuwi by J ?, whose account, 
of course, is strictly monotheistic, purer, and loftier. 

The Deluge fragment discovered by Schieil is 
dated in the reign. of Ammizadugga, one of the 
last kings of the first dynasty of Dabylon, and may 
be ascribed to about 2100 s.c. It was found at 
Sippar—where the Deluge is placed by Berosus—and 
represents the local form of the legend current in that 
city during this early period. Tablet seven of this 
fragment mentions Pér-napishtim, and tablet eight 
speaks of Atrakhasis; both occur in the account 
which was found by Smith. Atrakhasis (Hasisatra) 
is the “Nisuthrus” of Berosus (the *Sisithros" of 
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Abydenus) The conjectures on the relationship 
between the two names are given in Muss-Arnolt, 
* Assyrian and Babylonian Literature," p. 858. On 
the etymology of the two names see idem, “ A Con- 
cise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language,” pp. 134, 
719. See also Zimmern in "Zeitschrift für Assy- 
riologie," xiv. 977 e£ seg. Thestory of the Deluge had 
originally no connection with the story of Gilgamesh. 

Here in general there is a similarity between J’ 
and the Babylonian account, but as a vehicle of 
moral and religious instruction the superiority of 
the Old Testament account is at once apparent. 
The Babylonian account is polytheistic, its gods 
-cupricious, jealous, quarrelsome; the hero a favorite 
of only one of these gods. The Old Testament tra- 
dition, even in its earliest known form, is thoroughly 
monotheistic; its God commands instant and unre- 
served reverence; its hero is saved on account of 
his righteousness. 

It is maintained by many that the ITebrew tradi- 
tion, especially as preserved in J?, was directly bor- 

rowed from the Babylonian at the 

Source of time of the ascendency of Assyria, 
the Hebrew that is, about 700 n.c., when Judah 
Tradition. was a vassal kingdom of Assyria (see 

Haupt, “Sintflut Bericht,” 1881, p. 
90; Usener, l.e. p. 256; Stade's “ Zeitschrift," 1895, 
p. 160; Budde, l.c. p. 457; “Am. Jour.of Theology,” 
Oct., 1909, pp. 706, 707). Itis, however, more cor- 
rect to assume with Zimmern (* Biblische und Baby- 
lonische Urgesch." p. 40) that these Babylonian 
legends were first mado known about the Tell el-Am- 
arna period among the original Canaanite inhabitants 
of Palestine, from whom they passed to the Israel- 
ites when the latter settled in the land. Others as- 
sume later Aramean or Phenician mediation (see 
Gunkel, “ Genesis,” pp. 67, 68; Winckler, “ Altorien- 
talische Forschungen,” ii. 140 et seq., 160 et. seq.). 

In the Babylonian, and especially in the Hebrew, 
tradition there is the blending of two still earlier 
legends, the one of the destruction of mankind, 
wholly or in part, by the punitive judgment of the 
divine powers, owing to man's wickedness—a legend 
of a character similar to that of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, or the story of Philemon and 
Baucis in classic lore; the other, that of a flood as 
such, either local or universal. The Flood was not 
in the tradition’s view universal, as “universal” 
would be understood at present, simply because the 
world of the early writers was a totally different 
world from that of to-day. This latter legend again 
undoubtedly goes back ultimately to a nature-myth 
representing the phenomena of winter, which in 
Babylonia especially is a time of rain. The hero 
rescued in the ship must originally have been the 
sun-god. Thus the Deluge and the deliverance 
of Pér-napishtim are ultimately but a variant of 
the Babylonian Creation-myth (Zimmern; see also 
Cheyne, s.v. “Deluge,” § 18). 
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E. G. H. 
——In Mohammedan Literature: In the Koran 
Noah is mentioned not less than eleven times. The 
Koranic term for “flood” (“tufan ") betrays an Ara- 
maic origin, and leads one to infer that Mohammed 
had heard the story from Jews or Christians in Syria, 
probably from both. The most concise and accu- 
rate account is given in sura xxix. 13-14: " We sent 
heretofore Noah to his people; he remained with 
them one thousand years save fifty years. Then the 
Flood seized them while they were acting wickedly. 
But we rescued him and those who were in the ark, 
and we made it a sign unto all creatures.” This 
quotation shows that Mohammed had not read the 
account of the Flood in the Bible, but had heard it in 
the form of the Jewish Haggadah. According to 
the latter, Noah was bidden to spend one hundred 
and twenty years in building the ark, so that peo- 
ple might take warning. 

Moslem tradition renders the story in a more elab- 
orate form. Noah planted an ebony-tree brought to 
him by Gabriel. Afterit had grown for many years 
he cut it down and prepared the planks. When he 
commenced to build the ark, the people taunted him 
in the following words: “At first thou wert a 
prophet; now thou hast turned carpenter." As soon 
as the ark was finished, Noah dug up Adam's body 
and placed it therein. Then the rain poured down 
for forty days and forty nights. All mankind and 
all animals perished save those in the ark. Two 
luminous disks in the walls of the ark marked day 
and night, as wellas the hours of prayer. For forty 
days (according to other reports, seven times) the 
ark floated round the Kaaba in Mecca; and after 
six months it settled on the top of a mountain in 
Mesopotamia. Noah sent out a dove, which re- 
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turned with an olive-leaf in its beak. When the 
water had disappeared he saw the rainbow, and then 
he knew that it was time to leave the ark. The 
accounts in the Koran (suras xi. 42, xxiii. 27) end 
with the words: “Then our decree came [true] and 
the oven boiled.” This is evidently a reproduction 
of the Talmudical saying, ^The generation of the 
Flood was judged with boiling water” (Sanh. 108). 
See ARK oF Noanu IN MOHAMMEDAN LITERATURE. 
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FLORENCE (935 ; neyo ; [N]ns2 vs 
—Fiorenza; Florentia; Firenze): Capital of 
Tuscany, Italy. 
Jewssettled here 
probably before 
1400. They 
were not needed 
in this flourish- 
ing commercial 
city, the scene of 
factional strife 
between the 
Guelfs and 
Ghibellines; 
there was an 
abundance of 
capital, the Flor- 
entines being the 
greatest specu- 
lators and the 
most rapacious 
usurers of the 
Middle Ages. 
But having ad- 
mitted the Jews, 
the Florentines 
granted them 
at once many 
rights and priv- 
ileges. In 1414 
the republic 
sent a Jewish 
banker, “ Valo- 
ri” by name, to 
represent it at 
Milan before the 
Duke of Viscon- 
ti. Asthe latter 
refused to re- 
ceive a Jewish 
ambassador, 
Florence de- 
clared war against him. This friendly attitude of the 
Florentines, however, was as subject to change as 
their government; the Jews were expelled and re- 
admitted at the pleasure of the Senate. That Jews 
were in the city in 1441 is indicated by the fact that 
a “mahzor” according to the Italian ritual was writ- 
ten there and sold in that year (Zunz, “ Ritus,” p. 84). 

One of the first Jews of Florence known by name 
was Emanuel b. Uzziel da Camerino, for whom Codex 
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A Nook in the Florence Ghetto. 
(From a photograph.) 
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Montefiore No. 219 was written (1458). A Jewish 
physician by the name of “ Abramo ” was called in to 
amputate a leg of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, the 
ancestor of the house of Medici. The favorable at- 
titude toward thé Jews seems to have changed in 
1472, for during the plague raging in 
Expelled that year all the Jews were expelled. 
During the Shemariah b. Abraham Jehiel wrote an 
Plague. clegy in commemoration of the event 
(Codex Merzbacher, Munich, No. 90). 
When the plague subsided in 1478 the populace de- 
manded that the Jews be recalled as money-lenders, 
and for some years thereafter they lived in peace in 
the city, protected by the Senate. When Bernardin 
of Feltre was preaching in Florence in 1487, the 
young men attempted to sack the houses of the Jews 
and slay the inmates; the authorities, however, 
expelled the 
preacher, who 
thereupon pre- 
tended that they 
had accepted 
large bribes from 
the Jews. 

In the mean- 
time the house of 
Medici had risen 
to power, and 
under Lorenzo 
the Magnificent 
Florence became 
the center of art 
andscience. The 
Jews also took 
part in this 
splendid life of 
the Renaissance. 
Lorenzo called 
Jewish physi- 
cians and schol. 
ars to his court, 
among them 
Abraham Faris- 


sol. Elijah Del- 
medigo took 


part in a relig- 
ious disputation 
in his presence. 
The philoso- 
phers Marsilio 
Ficino and Gio- 
ranni Pico della 
Mirandola stud- 
ied the Hebrew 
language and 
the Cabala, and 
called a number 
of learned Jews to Florence; among these Elijah 
Delmedigo was especially noted as an expounder of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. Johanan Allemanno, 
a close observer of Florentine life, gives a good de- 
scription of it in “Heshek Shelomoh,” his com- 
mentary to Canticles. 

As foreign traflic had widened the horizon of the 
Florentines, they hospitably received the Spanish 
refugees who, noted for their business experience, 
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scholarship, and wealth, sought shelter in Italy. The 
first comers were followed by many other Jews and 
Maranos who had been driven by the 

Settlement Inquisition from Portugal. The com- 
of munity of Florence now became an im- 
Spanish portant one, and the city also derived 
Refugees. great benefit from the immigrants, who 
were in close intercourse with their 

coreligionists in Brabant, Lyons, Marseilles, Naples, 
Venice, in Portugal and especially in the East, 
and carried on 
commerce in co- 


lonial products, 


silk and wool. 
All opposition 
to them was si- 
lenced in face of 
the services they 
rendered to the 
city. Expelled 
in 1490 (accord- 
ing to Ibn Verga, 
“Shebet Yehu- 
dah”), they were 
recalled in 1492; 
expelled again, 
they were once 
more recalled in 
1498, being 
found indispen- 
sable to the com- 
merce of the 
city. Amongthe 
Portuguese im. 
migrants was 
theaged Don Jo- 
seph ibn Yah- 
yah, whoarrived 
at Florence with 
his sons in 1494. 
The condition 
of the Jews was 
à favorable one 
under the first 
princes of the 
house of Medici; 
the Maranos 
were allowed 
even the free ex- 
ercise of their re- 
ligion, and were 
not attacked 
during the plague of 1539. Cosimo II. favored the 
Jews; his wife, Leonora of Naples, had as teacher 
Donna Benveniste Abravanel, to whom 

Under the she was a lifelong friend. It was due 
Medici. to her influence that Cosimo granted 
extensive privileges to the Jews in 

1551. They numbered at that time about 500, 
the majority living in the Via dei Giudei, be- 
yond the Arno: the street still bears that name. 
The political differenees between the Medici and 
the pope were a direct advantage to the Jews, 
as the Medici paid no attention to the cruel papal 
decrees issued against them. The continual at- 
tacks, however, bore fruit in the end; in 1570 the 
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The Large Synagogue at Florence. 
(From a photograph.) 
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Jews were enclosed in a ghetto. Some streets not far 
from the Duomo, in the lowest and dampest part of 
the city, the Via della Nave, were assigned to them, 
and enclosed by gates; in 1571 an insulting inscrip- 
tion was affixed to the gate of the ghetto. The 
communities of the outlying towns of Montalcino, 
Torricella, San Miniato, Monte Pulciano, and Prato 
were obliged to move into the ghetto of Florence. 
However, the anti-Jewish laws were never as 


| strictly enforced in Florence as elsewhere. The 


wealthy Jews 
were permitted 


to live outside 
the ghetto, the 


inhabitants of 
which were not 
treated harshly. 

Toward the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century 
the city threat- 
ened to force all 
the Jews to live 
in the ghetto, 
probably be- 


houses there 
were vacant at 
the expense of 
their Christian 
owners. The 
community 
therefore was 
obliged in 1690 
to pay the entire 
rent of the ghet- 
to. It was the 
underlying prin- 
ciple of Floren- 
tine legislation 
to treat the Jews 
as mildly as was 
consistent with 
the prejudices of 
the seventeenth 
and eighteenth 
centuries. The 
clergy combated 
Judaism by ma- 
king converts 
rather than by 
physical coer- 
cion; the baptism of children under thirteen years 
of age was regulated by law. Riots against the 
Jews occurred but seldom, and were 

Inthe repressed by the government and the 
Seven- clergy; the attacks which were made 
teenth and at the time of the French Revolution 
Eighteenth in 1790 were quelled by the bishop. 
Centuries. During the Napoleonic régime the 
community shared the varying for- 

tunes of the city, freedom alternating with op- 
pression, until its autonomy was recognized in 
1814. The gates of the ghetto were opened, never 
to be closed again, and the Jews were permitted 
to live outside its limits. Although no civic rights 


cause many 


wt 
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were granted to them, the Jews of Tuscany were 
treated so justly that they did not demand eman- 
cipation, which came to them, however, in 1859, 
when the grand duke was expelled and the provi- 
sional government instituted; on this occasion San- 
sone d'Ancona was appointed minister of finance. 
When Tuscany was annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy in 1861, the Jews received full citizenship 
in conformity with the constitution of 1848. None 
of the rights then conceded has since been abro- 
gated, and since then the Jews have always hada 
share in the government of the city. 

In the fifteenth century the community had only 
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Sephardim have used the Portuguese language 
in their documents and their service down to very 
recent times. Otherinternal dissensions arose at the 
time of the movement started by Shabbethai Zebi: 


in spite of their rabbi, Johanan Ghiron, the commu- 
nity did not believe in the pretender, siding with 
Zebi’s two chief opponents, Jacob and Immanuel 
FRANCES, who were staying at that timein Florence. 
Emanuel wrote in 1660 a duet for the Society of the 
Anelanti (“Tebrat ha-Sho'atim ?), which was sung 
in both synagogues. 

The earliest known scholars of Florence, given 
in chronological order, are; R. Moses, preacher and 
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PULPIT AND READING-DESK OF THE FLORENCE SYNAGOGUE. 


(From a photograph in the possession of Maurice Herrmann, New York.) 


one synagogue, with the Italian ritual; but with the 
advent of the Portuguese Jews the Sephardic ritual 
also wasintroduced. The bitter strug- 

Syn- gle ensuing between the two nation- 
agogues  alities was finally adjusted when both 
and Rabbis. were recognized as of equal standing. 
. Twosynagogues were organized, with 

two rabbis, one for each ritual. The growth of the 
community of Leghorn strengthened the Sephar- 
die party in Florence, which finally became domi- 
nant, with the result that at present (1908) the ma- 
jority of the community follows that ritual. The 


commentator (c. 1472), whose works are included in 
Codex Montefiore, No. 17, and his brother Abigdor; 
Shemariah b. Abraham b. Jehiel and Raphael of 
Florence (c. 1480), whose works are included in Codex 
Merzbacher, No. 90; Jacob b. Jekuthiel da Corinaldo 
(1510); Eliezer b. Solomon b. Zur (1512); Isaac b. 
Joseph Monseliee (1540); Moses b. Abraham Coen; 
Azriel b. Jehiel Trabotti (1567); Jehiel b. Abraham 
Finzi; Solomon b. Samuel Montedelolmo; Judah b. 
Joseph Uzziel; Moses b. Bassa da Blanes (seventeenth 
century); Isaac and Raphael Calò; Samuel and 
David Piazza; Zechariah b. Ephraim Porto; Jo- 
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hanan Ghiron; Isaac b. Samuel Baruch; Jacob de 

Alba; Hananiah b. Menahem Cases; Itaphael b. Sam- 

uel Coreos (eighteenth century); Abraham Jedidiah 

Shalit; Judah Raphael b. Menahem Baruch Jaghel 

di Monselice (1787) ; Raphael Lonsano (—1773); Men- 

ahem Azariah b. Judah Mazliah Padova; Abraham 

Fonseca; Aaron Ashkenazi; Moses Hayyim b. Sam- 

uel Rimini; Daniel Terni; Moses Hayyim Soschino ; 

Mattithiah Nissim b. Jacob Israel Terni; Hananiah 

Hai Coen (nineteenth century); Castelnuovo; Sam- 

uel Olper; Jacob David Maroni; S. H. Margulies, 

occupying the position of rabbi since 1890. 

For a time there was a Hebrew printing-press in 
Florence. In 1700 the first part of Aaron ha- 
Kohen's (?) “Orhot Hayyim ” was published there, 
and various works appeared about 1800. 

In 1908 the community of Florence numbered 
about 8,000 souls. It is governed by a council 
(“consiglio ") composed of sixteen members, who 

clect a committee of five from among 

Present themselves. There are two syna- 

Status. gogucs—the large new Sephardic syn- 

agogue, the *most beautiful syna- 
gogue of Europe," built through the munificence of 
the director David Levi (d. 1869), and completed 

in 1882 (see Jew. Encyc. i. 490, illustration), and a 

small synagogue (Italian ritual) in the Via dell 

Oche. The ritual in both is Orthodox; in the larger 

synagogue there are a choir and an organ, and the 

sermon is preached in Italian. There are two ceme- 
teries, an old one dating from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and a new one dating from about 1875. There 
is a common school for boys and girls, in which 
much attention is given to Hebrew, in addition to 
the elementary studies prescribed by law. A Hce- 
brew school prepares for entrance to the rabbinical 
seminary. The following philanthropic institutions 
are under the direction of the community: the 

Jewish hospital on the Arno; the Jewish orphan 

asylum, Achille Leone Athias; the Asili Infantili; 

Ospizio di Marina; Malbish Arumim; the society 

Arti e Mestieri. The societies Oave Tora (with 

a large library), Ez Hajjim, and the more recent 

Mekize Nirdamim are devoted to the study of the 

Torah. The Mattir Asurim Society, founded for 

the purpose of securing the release of Jews impris- 

oned for debt, supports a second synagogue with 

Sephardic ritual in a house in the Via dell’ Oche. 

There are a hebra kaddisha, societies for nursing the 

sick, “ misericordia,” etc. Since 1899 the Collegio 

vabbinico Italiano is at Florence; it was completely 
reorganized under the direction of Rabbi Margulies. 

See SEMINARIES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Depping, Die Juden im Mittelalter, pp. 368- 
211; Erschand Gruber, Hvcyc. s.v. Juden, p. 106 ; Corriere Is- 
raæclitico, x. 2793 on the rabbis see Mortara, Indice, passim. 
G. . R. 

FLORENTIN, HAYYIM SAMUEL: habbi 

of Salonica; lived in the seventeenth century. He 

was the author of a work entitled * Me'il Shemuel ” 

(Salonica, 1725), containing forty-five responsa and 

ninety-one analectaon the Talmud. At the end are 

some notes by his brother, Isaac Florentin, on 

Maimonides. Ilayyim wrote also some notes on the 

Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, which are found 

in the collection “Moreh Zedek” by Michael b. 

Moses ha-Kohen (i5. 1655). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 285; Benjacob, Ozur lna- 

Sefarim, p. 349. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

FLORENTIN, ISAAC. See FLORENTIN, HAY- 
YIM SAMUEL. 

FLORENTIN, SAMUEL B. DAVID: Rabbi 
of Salonica in the eighteenth century. He was a 
nephew of Hayyim Samuel FLonEkwTIN. He wrote: 
* Bet ha-Ro’eh,” a collection of the ritual laws prac- 
tised in daily life, with an index and notes on the 
Yad ha-Hazakah, Salonica,1758; * Minhat Shemuel,” 
responsa, homilies, and Biblical comments, 7d. 1776. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i. 285; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 

Sefarim, pp. 76, 348. 

S. 8. M. SEL. 

FLORENTIN, SOLOMON B. SAMUEL: 
'Turkish Talmudist; lived at Salonica in the seven- 
teenth century. He wrote “Doresh Mishpat,” a 
collection from the marginal notes of Solomon ibn 
]Iassun, Solomon b. Isaac Levi, Daniel Estrumsa, 


Baruch Angel, and Samuel Florentin the Younger 


(Salonica, 1055). This book is an addition to the 
“Moreh Zedek” of Michael b. Moses ha-Kohen, 
which consists of marginal notes from the responsa 
of the later rabbis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 259, 
538, 727; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 109. 
S. s. Nube 
FLORIDA: The most southern of the United 
States of America, forming a peninsula washed on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by 
the Gulf of Mexico. Little is known of the early 
history of the Jews in Florida. In 1825 a plan was 
projected in London for the purpose of sending à 
number of Jews to Florida as colonists, but it 
proved abortive. However, that Jews settled in 
the state somewhat later is known, for two of them 
took part in the Civil war: Gus Cohen enlisted in 
the Milton Artillery, and M. Daniel was a member 
of Company À, 1st Regiment Florida Infantry; the 
latter was captured. Daniel died at Elmira, N. Y., 
and was buried in Woodlawn Cemetery in that city. 
In 1874 a congregation, named “Beth El,” was 
founded at Pensacola, and one named * Ahavath 
Chesed ” was founded in 1882 at Jacksonville, where 
a Hebrew Benevolent Society had been formed in 
1874. At Ocala in 1885 a similar society was estab- 
lished. Religious organizations were founded at 
Tampa and Key West. Morris Dzialinsky was 
twice elected mayor of Jacksonville, and Jacob A. 
Huff held the office of city treasurer many years. 
Among the names of the directors of the National 
Bank of the State of Florida is found that of Bern- 
hard M. Baer. Philip Walter, who for many years 
held the office of clerk of the United States court, 
was elected a member of the state constitutional 
convention in 1885. Florida has a Jewish popula- 
tion of about 3,000, the total population in 1890 
being 391,422. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Statistics of the Jews of the United States, 
p. 23, Philadelphia, 1880; Wolf, The American Jew as Pa- 


triot, Soldier, and Citizen, Philadelphia, 1895; Markens. 
The Hebrews in America, New York, 1888. N 
AA. 


FLORUS, GESIUS (or, incorrectly, Cestius): 
Last procurator of Judea (64-66). Florus was 
notoríous for his cruelty and rapacity, and was 
so much detested by the Jews that in comparison 


w* 
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with him Albinus was considered a just man. | with a small plug of hard wood in the center. The 


Florus, indeed, hastened the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion by rendering the condition of the Jews unbear- 
able. He protected the Sicariiin return for a share 
of their plunder, and during his administration many 
towns were sacked. When the Jews of Cæsarea op- 
posed the obstruction of the entrance to their syna- 
gogue by the Greeks, they bribed Florus not to 
interfere. Florus accordingly went to Samaria. 
Finding themselves overpowered, the Jews sent to 
him an embassy of twelve, imploring his protection 
against the Greeks; but Florus, instead, threw the 
ambassadors into prison. Later he sent to Jerusa- 
lem, demanding from the warden of the Temple 
treasury seventeen talents of gold. His demand 
being refused and even ridiculed, he went to Jeru- 
salem and ordered his soldiers to attack the upper 
market-place. 

The Jews were killed, regardless of sex or age, and 
the houses plundered. On that day (16th of Lyyar, 
66) more than 3,600 were slaughtered; many were 
scourged and crucified. Queen Berenice in vain 
implored him on her knees to stop the carnage. 
Florus even demanded a friendly reception for the 
troops appointed to seize the Temple. But the 
people opposed him with so much vigor and deter- 
mination that he left Jerusalem with the larger 
number of his troops. When the insurrection had 
broken out, Florus gave full liberty to the Greeks 
of Cæsarea to attack the Jews. The majority of 
the latter were killed; the remainder, by the com- 
mand of Florus, were sent to the galleys. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xx. 11, $1; B. J. ii. 14, § 4; 
Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 445-450 et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. 3d 
ed., i. 585, 601 et seq. 

M. SEL. 


G. 


FLOUR: The finely ground substance of any 
cereal. The earliest and most simple way of crush- 
ing grain consisted in pounding it in a mortar, pro- 
ducing a coarse flour, or rather different grades of 
grits (comp. the preparation of the manna, Num. xi. 
S). In order to obtain fine flour the grain, it seems, 
was pulverized between two stones (see illustration 
in Erman, “Aegypten und Aegy ptisches Leben im 
Altertum," p. 268; Bliss, ^A Mound of Many 
Cities," p. 85). But as far back as can be traced the 
Israelites used a mill for preparing fine flour. A 
small hand-mill was used down to a late date, but 
in the Gospels mills worked by asses are mentioned 
(ubAog ówóc, Matt. xviii. 6, R. V., margin) Each 
household prepared its own flour—hence the prohi- 
bition to take a hand-mill in pledge from the poor 
(Deut. xxiv. 6); the heavy work of grinding was 
the task of the women and the female slaves (Ex. 
xi. 5; Isa. xlvii. 9; Matt. xxiv. 41), or of captives 
(Judges xvi. 21; Lam. v. 19). 

The ancient mill could hardly have differed from 
that now used in Palestine, which consists of two cir- 
cular stones (“pelak "); hence the designation “re- 


hayim” (lit. “the two millstones”; comp. Deut. 
xxiv. 6; Isa. Alvii, 2. Lhe mill is also known as 


“tahanah” (Eccl. xii. 4; “tehon,” Lam. v. 15). At 
present these stones, generally made of basalt, are 
about 40-48 cm. in diameter and about 10 cm. thick. 
The nether stone (* pelah tahtit ”) is fixed and is espe- 
cially hard (Job xli. 16). It is somewhat convex, 


upper stone is correspondingly concaved on the 
nether side, with a funnel-shaped hole in the center, 
into which the plug of the nether stone is fitted. 
On the edge isa peg (“yad ”) used asa handle. The 


upper stone is turned by the grinder around the 
plug of the nether stone; hence its name “pelah 


Modern Palestinian Hand-Mill. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


rekeb," or merely “rekeb” (“the wagon”; Judges 
ix. 58; IL Sam. xi. 21; Deut. xxiv, 6). The grain 
is poured by hand through the funnel-shaped hole 
of the upper stone, and the flour, dropping from 
the edge of the nether stone, is collected on a cloth 
spread beneath, 

The grain commonly made into bread was barley 
and wheat, especially the latter, spelt (“ kussemet”) 
being evidently used in special cases only (Ezek. iv. 


9), Wheat bread was the superior 
Grain article, barley bread being the food of 
Used. the poor. In the ritual, barley flour 


was used for the offering of jealousy 
(Num. v. 15). Wheat flour was prepared in two 
different grades. The flour that was generally used 
for baking was called “kemah,” being fine or coarse 
as it fell from the mill; and from this a finer flour 
(which is probably the meaning of the term * solet" 
= ceuidadic) was separated by means of a hair-sieve. 
This fine flour, the “fat of the wheat” (Deut. xxxii. 
14; Ps. lxxxi. 17, cxlvii. 14), was worth twice as 
much as barley (TI Kings vii. 1, 16, 18; comp. Erman, 
l.c, p. 266, as to the two kinds of flour imported from 
Syria into Egypt). With the one exception men- 
tioned above, the use of fine flour (“solet”) is pre- 
scribed throughout in the ritual; the conclusion is 
not warranted, however, that the ordinary flour used 
for daily consumption was not employed for sacri- 
fices in ancient times. 

I. Be. 


E. G. H. 
ELow ERS OF TEE BIRLE. See BOTANY 


and PLANTS. | 

FLOWERS IN THE HOME AND THE 
SYNAGOGUE: As an agricultural people the 
Jews in their own land appreciated flowers as 4 
means of natural decoration. The first crop of 
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fruits offered at the altar in Jerusalem on the 

Feast of Harvest (Ex. xxiii. 16) was crowned with 

the choicest flowers (Bik. ii. 8). Among all the 

flowers native to Palestine the rose was preeminent. 

Solomon compared his Shulamite heroine to thes 
“rose of Sharon.” The Mishnah calls this the 

“king’s rose” (Kil. v. 8). 

The festival day of the harvest (Shabu ‘ot) is desig- 
nated as the judgment day of trees (R. H. i. 2). 
This is supposed to be the origin of the custom of 
decorating the house and the synagogue with flow- 
ers on Shabu ‘ot. Jacob b. Moses Molin (d. 1427), in his 

“Meharil,” first mentions the custom of scattering 
on the floor of the synagogue roses and other odor- 
ous blossoms as an expression of joy in the festival 
(see Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, § 494) The 
“Magen Abraham " says itis customary to place trees 
in the synagogue. Elijah Wilna, however, prohib- 
ited this innovation, since it would be aping the 
Christian custom on Pentecost (Danziger, “Hayye 
Adam," & 181, 13). In Palestinian synagogues 
flowers are distributed to the worshipers as they 
leave the services on Passover eve. 

Isaiah Hurwitz, in his “Shelah” (p. 180a, Amster- 
dam, 1698), relates a custom prevailing in Safed, 
where the sexton distributed fragrant weeds to every 
person during the morning service on Shabu‘ot, 
while the cantor recited “ Ha-El be-Ta‘azumot.” 

That flowers were highly valued by the Jews is 
further shown by the fact that nearly all their works 
of art are distinguished by floral representations, 
as the candelabra of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 38), 
the pillars of the Temple, and the molten sea with its 
brim wrought with “flowers of lilies” (I Kings vii. 
19-26), The Talmud states that Solomon's Temple 
contained representations in gold of various aromatic 
trees in full fruit, from which fragrant perfumes ex- 
haled with the movement of the air (Yoma 89b). 

A. J. D. E. 

FLUTE. See Music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

FLY (Hebr. 3353): A two-winged insect, espe- 
cially the common house-tly (Vusca domestica). Itis 
referred to in Eccl. x. 1: “Dead flies cause the 
ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stink- 
ing savor.” Since a fly in food is offensive, its 
presence there is a ground for divorce; according 
to some, however, its presence is accidental, and is 
not the fault of the housewife (Git. 6b). In gen- 
eral if a fly falls into a cup of wine and is re- 
moved, the wine is stil fit to drink; fastidious 
people, however, do not drink it, though the vul- 
gar even eat ofa dish into which a fly has fallen 
(Tosef., Sotah, v. 9, Yer. 17a; Bub. Git. 90a; Num. 
R. ix. 12; Midrash in Kohut Memorial Volume, p. 
1760) The Jews were censured because, while they 
were willing to drink wine into which a fly had 
fallen, they would not drink such as the king had 
merely touched (Meg. 13b). 

The fly is extremely annoying when one is eating, 
and since it persistently returns even after being 
driven away it is the emblem of evil desires (Ber. 
10b, 61a; Targ. Eccl. x. 1). The Egyptian fly (Isa. 
vii. 18) is so dangerous that it may be killed even on 
the Sabbath (Shab. 121b). It is used asasymbol for 
the Egyptian king Shishak (Seder ‘Olam R. xx.), 
and for Sennacherib (Ex. R. xxx. 5). It issupposed 


to be the species Culex molestus (Forskal, * Descrip- 
tiones Animalium,” p. 85, Copenhagen, 1775). The 
Mishnah (Parah ii. 8) mentions a kind of gadfly 
(probably the Chrysops cecutiens) against which 
cattle are protected by a covering; another kind, 
the “baka,” the animals drive away with their tails 
(Shab. 77b). There were other kinds, especially the 
gray fly, which the Talmudic writers regarded, ap- 
parently, not as flies, but as worms (larvze) Cur- 
tains as a protection against flies were hung over 
the beds (Yer. Suk. 58b; Bab. 26a; Rashi on M. K. 
xia). There isa species of fly that lives only one 
day, while the common house-fly lives longer, al- 
though not for an entire year. This fact is the sub- 
ject of a pretty legend in the Talmud (Hul. 58b). 

The fly occasionally became such a scourge in 
Palestine that public prayers were ordered (Ta‘an. 
14a). Hence it is easy to understand that the Philis- 
tines at Ekron worshiped a special god of flies, 
BAAL-ZEBUB (II Kings i. 2); but there is no reason 
to assume that the Aramaic word for “enmity ” was 
derived from it (Geiger, “Urschrift,” p. 58). The 
fly alights on gonorrheal persons and then infects 
healthy people (Ket. 77b); it also alights on wounds 
(Pesik. 26b). Strange as it may seem, there were no 
flies in the abattoir of the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
(Abot v. 5; Ab. R. N. i, xxxv.); Maimonides be- 
lieves they were driven away by the smoke of the 
incense; Rashi, however, attributes their absence to 
the fact that the tables were of marble (see also 
Mahzor Vitry, p. 588). According to another tradi- 
tion, the “sons of Moses” are in a miraculous man- 
ner kept from being troubled by gnats or flies (Gas- 
ter, “The Chronicles of Jerahmeel," p. 196). The 
sons of Eli were blamed for leaving the juicy part 
of the offering to the flies (Yalk., Sam. 86). 

The Haggadah often emphasizes the fact that the 
fly serves a purpose in the world (Gen. R. x. 7; Ex. 
R. x. 1, ete.); it is also said that a crushed fly is 
good for a hornet’s sting (Shab. 77b). The third 
plague of the Egyptians, “kinnim” (Ex. viii. 12), is 
commonly translated “lice.” Modern investigation, 
however, favors the view of the Septuagint that the 
word means oxviges, which Philo (* De Vita Moysis," 
ed. Mangey, p. 97) and Origen (“ Homilia iù Exo- 
dum," iv. 6) interpret as a species of gnat, an insect, 
under the name * yittosh ? or * yattush " (Wn), often 


mentioned in connection with *zebub" in rabbinic . 


sources. It is much more certain that the Bibli- 
cal "'arob" (Ex. viii. 17-20; Ps. Ixxviii. 45) is a 
species of fly, though even the Tannaim disputed as 
to its exact meaning (Bacher, * Ag. Tan." ii. 952); 
according to the Septuagint and Symmachus, who 
translate it kvvóuwa, it is the dog-fly or stinging-fly, 
described by travelers as a great scourge in Egypt. 
According to the critical view, the plague of dog- 
flies is merely a variant of that of the gnats. 

Gnats are referred to in the simile in Matt. xxiii. 
94. A fly dipping into the sea is the symbol for the 
inexhaustibility of the divine doctrine (Soferim, xvi. 


S»). Titus was plagued bya gnat (Git. 156b: comp. 
Neubauer, “Med. Jew. Chron.” i. 170), and so also 


was the usurper Pahda (Seder ‘Olam Zuta), after 
whose removal the Jewish princes of the Exile bore 
a fly in their escutcheon. Abraham ibn Ezra wrote 
a poem on the fly (ed. Rosin, i. 99). 


bd 


Foa 
Folk-Lore 


An earlier expression, “Ixarzit,” found in the 
Talmud (Git. 86b), is explained as a species of fly 
living among stones; the word recalls “kerez” (Jer 
xlvi. 20), translated 4 oadfly " by modern scholars. 
The Rabbis take the expression “ creeping PRA 
among birds" to mean flies (Rashi on Gen. i. 90; 
Targ. “Yer, Lev. xi. 20; Deut. xiv. 19), but e inter- 
pretation is contradicted by the addition of * going 
upon all four,” since insects have at least six feet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bochart, Hierozoicon, Sive de Animalibus 
Neripturæ Saerce, iij. 346; Rosenmüller, Handbuch der Bi- 
Diisehen -Alterthiimer, iv. 418, 431, 491; Lewysohn, Zoologie 
des Talmuds, $$ 426-435: A. Kinzler, Biblische Natur- 
geschiehte, i. 154-155, Sth ed., 1981. 


S. 8. S. KR. 
FOA (FOI or FOY): French family; migrated 


from Italy in the eighteenth century. One branch 
of the family has been authorized to assume the 
name of * Margfoy." Solomon Foa, the first mem- 
ber of the family to settle at Bordeaux, was the 
father of David Hayyim Foy, a privileged mer- 
cer, who received a permit from the parliament of 

Navarre, Aug. 27, 1787, to establish himself at Pau. 

His son, Israel Foy, bought for the community of 

that city the Jewish cemetery, which was laid out 

April 24, 1822. At Bayonne and Bordeaux the 

name is spelled “Foy,” while at Marseilles the form 

“Foa” has been preserved. To the latter branch be- 

long the explorer Edmond Foa, Captain Crémieu- 

Foa, Commander Léon Franchetti, and the en- 

gineer J. Sciama. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archiv. 2E de Bordeaux, g. g. S00 bis, 
Aug. 21, 1751, July 28, 1733, Jan. 22, 1766; Arrét du Parle- 
ment de Navarre qui Fait Défense de Troubler les Juifs 
Portugais dans Exercise de Leur Commerce, Pau, 17875 
H. oe Hist. des Juifs Bayonne, p. 218; Le Siecle, March 
j^ C. DE B. 
FOA, ELIEZER NAHMAN : Italian rabbi and 

author; died in Reggio after 1641. He was a pupil 

R. Moses Isserles, and possessed an extensive 

knowledge in Talmud and Cabala. He founded at 
Reggio a society under the title * Hebrat ha-'Alu- 
bim" (Association of the Modest Ones). Foa wrote 
“Midrash Haggadah,” a commentary on the Hagga- 
dah of Passover, to which were added a preface by 
the members of the above-mentioned society, and 
some verses by a certain R. Moses Shalit. The book 
was published by them during the lifetime of the 
author (Venice, 1641). A corrected edition, with the 
addition of many novellae and a commentary on Hal- 
lcl, appeared in Leghorn in 1809. Foa also left in 
manuscript a work named “ Goren Arnon,” contain- 
ing five collections of sermons on the Pentateuch, 
which were seen by Azulai and are mentioned by 
him in his “Shem ha-Gedolim." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Jxedoshim, 
Mortara, Indice, p. 54. 

S. 8. INS Ei 
FOA, ESTHER-EUGENIE (née Rodrigues) : 

French ions born at Bordeaux 1795; died in 
Paris 1858. She was famous for her beauty. Un- 
der the nom de plume “ Maria Fitz Clarence” she 
contributed to many Parisian periodicals. "The fol- 
lowing among her numerous novels may be men- 
tioned: * Kiddushim, ou L’Anneau Nuptial des Hé- 
breux," 4 vols., Paris, 1880; “La Juive," 2 vols., 

1885; "Contes ITistoriques," 1840, with notes by G. 

A. Neven, London, 1868. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Féret, Statistique de la Gironde, iii. 250; La 
Grande Mneyclopédic, s.v. 
C. DE B. 


FOÀ, PIO: Italian pathologist; born at Sab- 
bionetta Jan. 26; 1848. He attended the lyceum at 
Milan; studied medicine at Pavia, and took post- 
graduate courses at the universities of Turin and 
Heidelberg. As Rizzozero’s pupil in pathologic 
anatomy, he was appointed in succession privat- 
docent (1876), assistant professor (1878), and profes- 
sor (1881) at Modena, and professor (1884) of patho- 
logical anatomy and bacteriology at Turin. In 1868 
he took part as a volunteer in Garibaldi’s campaign 
against the Southern Tyrol. He is a member of the 
Accademia di Medicina (1886), of the Lincei of Rome 
(1892), and of the Reale Accademia delle Scienze, 
Lettere e Arsi, of Turin (1895). Among his numer- 
ous works the following may be mentioned: “Sull’ 
Anatomia Patologica del Midollo e delle Ossa," 1873; 
*Sull' Anatomia Patologica dell Gran Simpatico,” 
1874; “L’ Anatomia Patologica e le Altre Scienze 
Mediche,” 1876; “Sulla Dottrina della Tubercolosi, 
» 1876; “Sull’ Origine dei Globuli Rossi del Sangue,” 
1879; “Sulla Fisipatologia del Sangue,” 1881; 
“Sulla Fisipatologia della Milza,” 1883; "Sulle 
Conquiste della Scienza Moderna,” Modena, 1883. 
He has also contributed papers on pathology and 
biology to the medical journals of many countries 
and to the reports of the Accademia delle Scienze, 
Turin. In 1900 he was elected president of the 
Università Popolare Ditorino. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Gubernatis, Les Écrivains du J oyr. 

S. . EB. 
FOCHS, ANTON: Hungarian philanthropist; 
died in Budapest May 31, 1874. <A few years be- 
fore his death he sent an anonymous letter to the 
administration of the Jewish community in Buda- 
pest, donating 43,000 florins for the founding of an 
orphan asylum. Suspected of being the donor, he 
denied the fact in the press; it was established only 
when his will was found to contain a request that 
the asylum be named after his parents. His large 
fortune (over 1,000,000 florins) he left to be distrib- 
uted for the most part among humanitarian institu- 
tions without distinction of religious belief. A fund 
of about 60,000 florins was set aside to pay for the 
education of any among the orphans of his institute 
showing aptitude for Jetters or science. The con- 
siderable sum of 800,000 florins went to establish a 
deaf-and-dumb institute for Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, open to both sexes. His was an eccentric 
character: he was unmarried, incommunicative, pe- 
nurious, and a recluse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Arch. Isr. July 15, 1874; Univ. Isr. Aug. 1, 

1874; Ally. Zeit. des Jud, June 16, 1974. 

S. N. D. 

FODOR, ARMIN: Hungarian jurist; born at 
Nagy Mihály Jan. 27, 1562; studied law at Buda- 
pest, was admitted to the bar in 1886, and was ap- 
pointed district judge at Budapest in 1890. In 1895 
he was called into the Ministry of Justice as legal 
expert. His chief works are: “ Die Motivirung des 
Ungarischen Civil-Gerichts-Verfahrens " and * Hand- 


buch des Civil-Gerichts-Verfahrens," Budapest, 
1894-97. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex., vii. 

8. L. V. 
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FOGES, BARUCH BENEDICT: Austrian 
author: born at Prague June 28, 1805; died Aug. 
23, 1890, in Karolinenthal, a suburb of Prague, 
where he was principal of a school. He is known 
as the author of *Alterthümer der Prager Josef- 
stadt," Prague, 1855; 3d ed., 1870. 

s. H. B. 

FOIA ISRAELITA. See PERIODICALS. 

FOIX (Hebr. wp or Oo): Capital of the de- 
partment of Ariège, France. In the Middle Ages 
there were Jews here as well as in other towns in 
the county of Foix, especially at Saverdun and Pa- 
miers. The largest Jewish community in the district 
was at Pamiers, which, toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century, through Gaston de Foix and the 
Abbot of St. Antonin, enjoyed special exemptions 
in the matter of taxation. The community at Foix 
seems to have been less important, for only two of 
‘ts members are known, Cresques and David Solo- 
mon, both of whom lived at Perpignan about 1413. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Saige, Les Juifs de Languedoc, pp. 14, 40, 

212, 239. 279; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 131; 

R. E. J. xiv. o. 

G. S. K. 

FOLIGNO, HANANEL DI: Jewish convert 
to Christianity; lived at Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He made himself notorious by his slanderous 
attacks upon his former coreligionists. With Vittorio 
Eliano and Joseph Moro, two other converts, he 
appeared, in 1558, before Pope Julius IIT. as an ac- 
cuser of the Talmud, the result of which was that 
many copies were publicly burned (Aug. 12, 1558). 
A far graver accusation, and one which imperiled 
the very lives of all the Roman Jews, was made by 
him before Pope Marcellus II. in 1555. A Moham- 
medan apostate had crucified his own ward for the 
suke of getting possession of some property, and 
had deposited the body near the Jewish cemetery. 
Thereupon Foligno formally charged the Jews with 
having committed a murder for ritual purposes. 
Fortunately for the Jews, Cardinal Alexander Far- 
nese, being convinced of the falsity of the accusa- 
tion, instituted an inquiry, and succeeded in bring- 
ing the real murderer to justice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Hmek ha-Bakah, German 
transl. by Wiener. p. 91; Gratz, Gesch. ix. 938; Kaufmann, in 
R. E. J. iv. 88 et seq. 

D. I. Bn. 


FOLK-LORE: The science dealing with those 
institutions, customs, literature, and beliefs of the 
folk or uncultured people that can not be traced to 
government origination or individual authorship. 
In its larger sense it could claim as its province the 
whole of institutional archeology, but in actual 
practise it deals only with the “survivals” of prim- 
itive institutions. Its special field deals with those 
survivals known as superstitions (from "superstes " 
“surviving ”), that is, those customs carried out 
for no other reason than because persons respected by 
the doer also perform them. The modern method 
is to attempt an explanation of such seemingly 
irrational actions by tracing them baek to ideas, 
which in themselves often absurd, are current among 
savages, and to which the customs are natural corol- 
laries. "Thus, for instance, the objection to horse- 
flesh as a diet in some parts of Europe has been 
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traced back to the pre-Christian worship of Odin, 
to whom the horse was sacred or taboo. 

Folk-lore thus deals with the irrational element in 
life, though often including some of its most imag- 
inativeaspects. The chief influences that have pre- 
vented the further spread of folk-lore elements 
among the people have been the Greek sense of rea- 
son and the Jewish sense of right. It is conse- 
quently difficult to deal with the subject from a 
Jewish point of view, since in essence there is no 
Jewish folk-lore; yet practically, for reasons which 
will be indicated, there have been survivals of folk- 
lore among the Jewish people in all stages of its 
development. The human nature in Jews has 
often led them to those manifestations of human 
fear, hope, and joy with which folk-lore deals. 

The Jewish people in Bible times undoubtedly 
had beliefs and superstitions analogous to those 
found among their contemporaries, and even among 
modern uncivilized peoples. Professor 
Robertson-Smith in his “Religion of 
the Semites" (see analysis by C. G. 
Montefiore in “J. Q. R.” ii. 179), at- 
tempted indeed to derive many of the fundamental 
institutions of early Israel from two folk-lore con- 
ceptions, taboo and totem. Similarly, Gunkel in his 
“Schöpfung und Chaos” attempts to prove that the 
Hebraic views about the beginning of things and of 
mankind are derived from those current in Baby- 
lonia, and his views have been repeated in exag- 
gerated form by Professor Delitzsch in his " Dibel 
und Babel? In both cases, however, the evidence 
adduced is so hypothetical that the conclusions 
derived from it can not be regarded as proved. 
Parallels found between Biblical and uncivilized 
views can throw light on the former only when the 
connection of the latter with some wider view is 
established. "Thus, when the Biblical principle that 
blood is life is found among the Yorubas of the west 
coast of Africa (A. B. Ellis, “ Ewe Speaking Tribes,” 
p. 68) the parallel is interesting, but has no further 
instruction in it. When, however, the custom that 
the younger sister must not marry before the elder, 
found in the case of Leah and Rachel, is found also 
among the Nias (Rosenberg, “ Malayische Archipel." 
p. 155), among the Hahmaheras (Riedel, in “ Zeit- 
schrift für Ethnologie," xvii. 76), in Java (Winter, 
in “Tijdschrift Voor Nederl. Indie,” i. 566), and 
China (Gray, “China,” i. 190), it becomes probable 
that sucha practise has natural roots in polygamous 
societies, Again, the fact that the Iroquois Indians 
had an annual ceremony for the expulsion of all evil 
which was combined with a general confession of 
sins (Frazer, “Golden Bough, ” iii. 72), throws no 
light upon the Day of Atonement except in so 
far as it serves to show that such an institution is 
natural to humanity. Maimonides went so far as to 
grant that many of the practises commanded in the 
Bible were really pagan in character, though per- 
mitted to the Jews as a sort of concession to their 
human weakness (“ Moreh,” iii. 82, transl. by Munk, 
p. 202). 

It is somewhat different with practises mentioned 
in the Old Testament for purposes of condemna- 
tion. The very condemnation is presumptive evi- 
dence that the practises complained of partook of 
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the character which is ascribed to folk-lore. The 
custom of tattooing is probably repudiated in Lev. 
xix. 28, and the fact of this repudiation renders it 
highly probable that in several cases the tattoo was 
a sign of allegiance to some local deity. Similarly, 
the “soul-hunting” referred to and reprobated in 
Ezek. xiii. 17 et seg. was probably analogous to the 
practise observed among the Canadian Indians by 
the Jesuits (“Relations des Jésuites," 1637, p. 60, 
quoted by Frazer, /.c. i. 189). The Canadian wizards 
sent out familiar spirits to seek the souls of their 
enemies, which they brought back in the shape of 
stones, and the wizards then broke these with swords 
or axes, and by this means destroyed their enemies. 
Thus folk-lore by comparative research may throw 
light upon certain Biblical practises, but they are 
just those practises that areopposed by the Hebrew 
prophets. 

Similarly, the legendary stories of the Old Testa- 
ment may at times be illustrated or paralleled by 
the folk-lore of savages and uncivilized peoples. 
The strong men of David live again in the paladins 
of Charlemagne. It has been suggested by so prom- 
inent an authority as De Goeje that the story of 
Esther is found once again in the framework story 
of the ARABIAN Nieuts. At times it would seem 
as if some of the legends of the Bible were explana- 
tions of folk-lore customs, the object of which had 
fallen into oblivion. Thus the story of the wres- 
tling of Jacob with the angel is obviously intend- 
ed to explain the practise of avoiding the sciatic 
nerve as food; the original object was possibly 
based on some fantastic folk-lore analogy. See 
Forr-Tarrs. 

The natural tendency to folk-lore, expelled as it 
had been by the Prophets, returned with all the 
greater force during the Talmudic period, probably 
under the influence of Babylonian and Persian envi- 

ronment. The “shedim” or demons 

Inthe becameas ubiquitous to the folk-mind 
Talmud. of the ordinary Jew in Talmudic times 
(see DEMONOLOGY) as microbes, to 

which they presentremarkableanalogies. Even tho 
Rabbis themselves were at times not free from shar- 
ing in the popular beliefs. Yet there are found in- 
stances of exceptional freedom from folk-lore influ- 
ences. Thus, while there is a whole catalogue of 
prognostications by means of Dreams in Ber. 55 et 
seg., and Rabbi Johanan claimed that those dreams 
are true which come in the morning or are dreamed 
about us by others, or are repeated (Ber. 50b), Rabbi 
Meir declares that dreams help not and injure not 
(Git. 52a, and parallels) The authorities of the 
Talmud seem to be particularly influenced by pop- 
ular conception in the direction of FouK-MEDICINE. 
A belief in the Evia Eve was also prevalent in Tal- 
mudic times, and occasionally omens are taken sori- 
ously, though in some cases recognized as being 
merely popular beliefs. "Thus, while it is declared 
to be unlucky to do things twice, as eating, drink- 
ing, or washing (Pes. 109b), Rabbi Dunai recognized 
that this was an old tradition (ib. 110b) Perhaps 
the most remarkable custom mentioned in the Tal- 
mud is that of planting trees when children are born 
and intertwining them to form the huppah when 
they marry (Git. 57a). Yet this is probably Persian, 
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and is found also in India (W. Crookes, in “ Folk- 
Lore," vii.) l 

A custom like that of walking on the sidewalks 
when the plague was in the town, and in the middle 
of the street when the town was healthful, might 
have been founded upon some particular experi- 
ence, but the reason given, that the Angel of Death 
walks about openly in time of plague, and sneaks 
near the houses at other times, is little more than a 
metaphorical repetition of the experience (B. K. 60b). 
On the whole, the list of folk-lore beliefs and customs 
given in such a book as Brecher’s “Das Transcen- 
dentale, die Magie und Heilarten im Talmud," is 
comparatively meager. 

In the direction of popular custom the Talmud 
offers a field for wider investigation. It is possible 
that severalof the customs mentioned there could 
be traced back to Bible times, as is indeed often 
claimed for them. The importance attributed to 
the burning of the “hallah” in the home of every 
Jewess is possibly traceable to some early form of 
hearth-worship, as parallels exist elsewhere (Cou- 
lange, ^La Cité Antique"). 'The extension of the 
principle of not scething a kid in its mother's milk 
to all kinds of meat is probably another instance of 
Palestinian custom, only slightly represented in the 
Bible. When the history of the Halakah has been 
more systematically and critically carried out, it 
may be possible to recover some of the folk-customs 
of Bible times from this source. 

Similarly it may be possible to distinguish in the 
haggadic legends of Biblical character those por- 
tions that probably formed part of the original ac- 
counts from those that have been developed by the 
exegetic principles of the haggadists. In the later 
Haggadah there are someelements probably derived 
from Indian and Greck fables (see FABLE), while 
others resemble the quaint plays of fancy found in 
modern drolls in the so-called “ Litgenmiirchen” of 
German folk-lore. In one particular direction the 
Talmud is of extreme interest for folk-lore investi- 
gation, namely, the transition from maxim to proy- 
erb, which can be clearly observed. While there 
is a considerable number of anonymous PROVERBS, 
there is a still larger number of wise sayings, which, 
owing to the Talmudic principle, “say a thing in the 
name of the man who says it,” can be traced to their 
authors, and are therefore maxims; for example, the 
saying “Descend a step to choose a wife; ascend 
a step to choose a friend” would be considered a 
proverb if it did not happen that one is able to trace 
it to its original author, Rabbi Meir. 

After the dispersion of the Jews it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to speak of specifically Jewish 
folk-lore. Spread among all the peoples of the 

earth, the Jews appear to have bor- 

In Post- rowed customs from each of them, 

Talmudic and when found among them to-day 
Times. itis most difficult to determine: first, 
whether the custom is at all Jewish; 

and, secondly, if non-Jewish, whether it belongs to 
the country where the particular folk-lore item is 
found, or has been brought thither from some other 
country. Thus among the Jews of Lithuania and 
Austria is found the German remedy against tooth- 
ache, to look at the hole of a mouse and pronounce the 
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German formula commencing “ Mausele, Mausele! " 
As the Lithuanian Jews still use this formula, the 
custom has clearly been brought by them from Ger- 
many. Or, again, as early as the twelfth century, 
the Teutonic test of murder was to bring the sus- 
pected murderer into the presence of his victim, 
when, if guilty, the wounds of the murdered man 
bled anew. "This is found in the Sefer Hasidim, 
No. 1149, and, five hundred years later in Manas- 
sch ben Israel's * Nishmat Hayyim,” iii. 3. A va- 
riation in custom is sometimes found between one 
sct of Jews and another which enables the inqui- 
rer to determine the origin of them. Thus, Eng- 
lish Jews sometimes show a disinclination to sit 
down with thirteen at a table, probably copied from 
their Christian neighbors who connect the supersti- 
tion with the Last Supper of Jesus; whereas Rus- 
sian Jews consider thirteen as a particularly lucky 
number, as it is the gematria of MN, the last and 
most important word of the Shema‘. , 

It is never safe to assume that a modern Jewish 
custom is necessarily Jewish. Such a widespread 
one as that of the “shaitel,” or habit of shaving 
the hair of women after they are married and re- 
placing it by a wig, is found among the ancients 
(see Pausanias, ed. Frazer, iii. 279-281) and among 
the Fiji-Islanders and the Kafirs (Crawley, * Mystic 
Rose," p. 866), and might seem to be asurvival from 
Bible times, yet it is not followed at all in Palestine 
(M. Reischer, * Shaare Yerushalayim”). When, there- 
fore, the custom of covering mirrors after death, 
usual among the Jews, is found also in Oldenburg 
(Wuttke, ^Der Deutsche Aberglaube," & 728), it 
may be safely assumed that the Jewish custom was 
derived from the German, and not vice versa. 
Again, the custom of “sin-buying " observed among 
the Jews of Brody (“ Urquell,” iii. 19) has its ana- 
loguc in the *sin-eater ” of Wales (“ Folk-Lore,” iv.). 
In the Jewish practise a ne’er-do-well would take 
upon himself the sins of a rich man for a definite 
sum. Cases have been known where a person who 
has taken another's sins upon himself has felt com- 
punction upon the death of the original sinner, and 
has visited his tomb and in the presence of wit- 
nesses deposited upon the tomb the sum originally 
paid for the sin, begging the dead man to take back 
his sins. Though found among Jews, there is little 
probability of this practise being originally Jewish. 

On the other hand, there are customs among Jews 
which can be explained only from specifically Jew- 
ish notions, and are rightly included in Jewish folk- 
lore. Thus, in Minsk there is a belief that if for 
thirty days you are not “called up” to the Law you 
are ritually dead, and a Cohen must not approach you, 
just as he must not approach a corpse. To ascer- 
tain whether you are really dead or not, when you 
are called up after the thirty days, look at the let- 
ters of the scroll of the Law, and if you can discern 
one letter from another there is some mistake and 
you are not dead, for the dead when called up at 
night in the synagogue can not read. Here the 
whole conception is a development of Jewish ideas, 
and so far it may be regarded as a genuine item 
of Jewish folk-lore. Or, again, the curious belief 
that the resurrection of the dead will take place in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and that, therefore, the 


corpse must have a three-pronged fork to tunnel 
his way to Jerusalem if buried out of the Holy 
Land, is a specifically Jewish corollary to the ven- 
eration of Jerusalem. Or, again, the belief that 
any piece of iron will turn rusty if exposed on the 
four *tekufot," or seasonal changes of the year, ap- 
pears to be specifically Jewish, yet later than Tal- 
mudic times. 

When Jewish customs find their analogues in sav- 
age practises, the problem of determining the source 
of the custom becomes more complicated. ‘Thus, 
the Banks-Islanders, like the modern Jews, bury their 
nail-parings (*Jour. Anthrop. Ins." x. 283) It is 
obvious that the Jews could not have borrowed the 
custom from the Banks-Islanders, yet they may have 
borrowed it from races that had passed through 
stages as savage as the Banks-Islanders. The prac- 
tise is found referred to in the Talmud (M. K. 
18a), and even there may be a borrowing from the 
Babylonians. 

For this reason it might seem likely that the Jews 
would be favorable media for transplanting folk- 
tales and customs from one nation to another, owing 
to their continuous migrations; their social isolation, 
however, has prevented much of this kind of inter- 
mediation, and no decisive evidence has been ad- 
duced in regard toít. On the other hand, in the liter- 
ary transmission of Indian folk-tales from East to 
West, Jews have played an important part. The 
Bidpai literature was transferred from the Orient to 
western Europe entirely by Jewish means (sce KALI- 
LAH WA-DIMNAH), and the same applies to the Sind- 
bad, Barlaam, and other sets of Oriental tales. For 
the medieval legends which relate to Jews see 
Fork-TALEs. 

The mutual relations between Jews and Christians, 
mostly antithetic, have given rise to a certain amount 
of folk-lore, in which may be included the myths of 
the blood accusation, and of host-piercing, besides 
such tales as that of the “Three Rings” and of 
“Shylock.” The Jews themselves have very little 
folk-lore connected with Christians or Christianity, 
the Jewish legends about Jesus in the “Toledot 
Yeshu” being, as proved by Krauss (“Das Leben 
Jesu nach Jüdischen Quellen," 1903), mainly derived 
from Christian sources. Among the Russian Jews 
it is considered unlucky to meet a priest, but à very 
natural interpretation could be given to this behef. 
To prevent the ill luck the remedy is to throw some 
straw over the back. 

Altogether there is considerable material for Jew- 
ish folk-lore, but it must be used with extreme 
caution, owing to the amount of “lateral tradition,” 
i.e., customs derived not by descent but by borrow- 
ing. Under the influence of Dr. M. Grunwald a so- 
ciety has been founded at Hamburg for the pursuit 
of the study, under the name of “Gesellschaft der 
Jüdischen Volkskunde.” 

The following list of some of the folk-lore topics 
in the JEWIsH ENCYCLOPEDIA will indicate the ex- 
tent of the subject: 


ZEsop's Fables Angelology 
Aflkomen Arthur Legend 
Amram Asmodeus 
Amulet Asusa 
Ancestor Worship Baba Buch 
Andreas Ba'al Shem 


Folk-Lore 


Folk-Tales 

Barlaam and Josapbat knots 

Bat kol Korah 

Beard Lag ba-'Omer 
Bereehiah ha-Nakdan Lilith 
Betrothal Lots, Books of 
Bibliomancy Lulab 

Blood Accusation Magic 

Burial Marriage 
Cabala Memory 

Cat Messiah 
Caucasus Mirror 
Childbirth Mourning 
Cochin Mouse 
Cookery (cakes) Nail 

Cradle Songs Name, Change of 
Death, Angel of Names 
Demonology Number 
Dibbukim Omen 

Dog Ordeal 

Door and Door-Post Plague 
Dragon Proverbs 
Dreams and Dream-Books Riddle 
Elijah’s Chair Sanmbation 
Evil Eye Shema’ 
Exorcism Shofar 

Kye Shylock 
Folk-Medicine Sindbad 
Folk-Songs Solomon, in Legend and Foik- 
Folk-Tales Lore 

Forty Superstition 
Games Talisman 
Geomancy Tashlik 
Giants Tekufah Drops 
Golem Three Rings 
Habdalah Tooth 

Hair Tree-Wedding 
Hand Vampire 
Hanukkah Vergil 
Hosha'na Rabba Wandering Jew 
Host, Desecration of Wachnacht 
Holle Kreish Water 

Kalilah wa-Dimnah Weather-Lore 
Kapparah-Sehlagen Witehes 


Kissing 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brecher, Das Transcendentale in Talmud: 
Güdemann, Gesch. i. 326 et seq.: Leo Wiener, Yiddish Liter- 
ature; Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volks- 
kunde, 1597-1903. i 


FOLK-MEDICINE: The ideas and remedies 
common among uncultured people with regard to 
the prevention and cure of diseases. They are found 
among the Jews of all ages. Even in the Old Tes- 
tament the use of the mandrake to produce fertility 
is referred to as being efficacious (Gen. xxx. 14). In 
Tobit vi. 78 the smoked liver, heart, and gall of a 
fish are recommended for casting out a demon or evil 
spirit. 

In the Talmud there is ample evidence of the 
spread of folk-medicine in Babylonia. Probably as 
a protest against this, it is stated that Hezekiah had 
hidden away a book of medical remedies (Ber. 10b). 
The tertian fever was to be cured by an amulet con- 
sisting of seven sets of seven things hung around 
the neck (Shab. 67a) Amulets were used also 
against epilepsy (Shab. 61a). The idea of transfer- 
ring a disease to animals, found so frequently in folk- 
medicine (see Frazer, “Golden Bough,” iii. 18-15), 
is found also in the Talmud. In fever the patient 
was recommended to go toa cross-road and seize the 
first ant with a burden that he saw crawling along. 
He was to seize it and place it in a copper tube, 
which was to be covered with lead and then sealed. 
Then he was to shake the tube and say: * What 
thou carriest on me, that I carry on thee” (Shab. 
66b; see MEDICINE IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 
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In the Middle Ages there is evidence of a much 
wider spread of folk-inedicine among Jews. Güde- 
maun (“ Geschichte,” i. 816 e£ seg.) gives a number 
of folk-recipes that occur in the “Book of the 
Pious " of the thirteenth century. Grunwald also 
gives a long collection from manuscripts of the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century in “ Mitteilungen 
der Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volkskunde,” v, 44-65. 
A number of these recipes were derived by the Jews 
from their Christian neighbors. Thus, against pre- 
mature birth the wife was recommended to carry 
a portion of her husband's stockings or girdle, 
a method which is recommended by German folk- 
medicine also. (Wuttke, “Deutsche Aberglaube," 
p. 195). 

When it is declared that à remedy against tooth- 
ache is to carry an amulet with the word ó$e2e on 
it (^ Mitteilungen," v. 47), it is clear that this is not 
of Jewish origin, though found among Jews. 
Against epilepsy, which, owing to its mysterious 
character, seems to have attracted the attention of 
the folk-doctors, the following is one of many reme- 


dies. Put several crabs in a pot, pour some good 
wine over them, and bury them for 
Epilepsy  threedaysand three nights; then give 


some of the sauce thus made to the 
patient morning and night for nine 
days. (* Mitteilungen," v. 52). In modern times the 
following recommendations have been given against 
this disease: Let the patient carry à golden pea- 
cock's feather under his shirt (^ Urquell,” v. 290); 
or let him drink the blood of a black cat (Kovno); 
or let his shirt, after having been pulled over his 
head and taken out through the chimney, be buried 
at two cross-roads (Minsk). 

Fever is also a favorite subject of modern Jewish 
folk-medicine. The remedies are sometimes simple; 
as, to spill à can of water suddenly on the patient 
(* Urquell,? v, 223), or to let him eat something he 
does not like, or to lay a kreuzer on the bank of a 
stream at sunset; whoever finds it will take the fever 
away with him. Curiously enough, the Christian 
peasants of Galicia seem to trust for the removal of 
fever to water in which a mezuzah which has been 
stolen from a Jewish house has been placed (“ Ur- 
quell,” v. 226). Similarly, the Polish peasants be- 
lieve that the hand of a dead Jew is effective against 
tv phus, and a case occurred in which some peasants 
exhumed a Jewish corpse for this purpose near 
Cracow in 1892 (* Urquell,” iii. 126-128). Dust from 
the grave of a saint is also recommended, and may 
have some Talmudic authority (Perles, in “ Monats- 
schrift," x. 389). 

Jaundice is another disease with regard to which 
many remedies, probably derived from their neigh- 
bors, are current among the Jewish folk. Drinking 
water in which something yellow has been cooked 
is an obvious method, on the principle of sympa- 
thetic magic; another remedy is to swing a dove 
around the patient's head twice, saying at the same 
time: “Dove, take this illness from N. ben N.," 
and then letting the dove fly (* Urquell," v. 290). 

Strangely enough, blood, which is so frequently 
used in general folk-medicine, is rarely, if ever, used 
among Jews (compare Strack, “Das Blut,” p. 127), 
except in cases of nose-bleeding, when the actual 


and Fever. 
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blood thus lost is sometimes used, baked into a cake, 
and, on the well-known sympathetic principle, given 
to a pig (“Sefer Refu'ot," 14b). 

Of Jewish popular views as to the cause of disease 
it isdiflicult tospeak. There are three current views 
among the folk in general (W. G. Black “Folk 
Medicine," p. 4, London, 1883): the anger of an evil 
spirit, the supernatural powers of an enemy, and 
the ill will of the dead, of which only the first can 
be definitely traced in Jewish folk-thought, and then 
only through the power attributed to spells and ex- 
orcisms. See AMULET; BAAL SHEM; BIBLIOMANCY ; 
EXORCISM; MEDICINE; SPELLS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grunwald, Aus Hausapotheke und Herxen- 


küche, in Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische 
Volkskunde, v. 1-70. 
J. 


FOLK-SONGS: Songs or ballads originating 
and current among the common people, and illus- 
trating the common life. Jewish folk-songs exist 
in languages and dialects other than Hebrew and 
Jud:;eo-German; in Ladino, for instance. Traces of 
Hebrew folk-songs may be found in the Talmud. 
In Ta‘an. 26b it is related that on the 15th of Ab 
and on the Day of Atonement the daughters of 
Jerusalem assembled in the vineyards to dance be- 
fore young men, and sang: 

“ O young man, lift up thine eyes 
And look before you choose ; 
Look not for beauty, 
But seek for good breeding. 
False is grace, and beauty is vain ; 
A God-fearing woman is alone worthy of praise." 

A fragment of a bridalsong is recorded in Ket. 
17a, where Rab Dimi says: * Thus they sing before 
à bride in the West”: 

* Her eye without kohl, 
Her face without paint, 
Her hair without curl, 
Yet a form full of grace.” 

A ballad of the narrative kind is the tale of the 
“Pious Man” (npn vnn) included in the hymns for 
the termination of the Sabbath, universally sung by 
Ashkenazic Jews. The balladic narrative is the 


composition of an author whose name is acrostically 


indicated in the last verses as "D4 ^3 “YY (* Jesse, 
the son of Mordecai”). It relates, in verse, the story 
of a destitute pious man who became rich by the 
favor of the prophet Elijah. Judæo-German folk- 
songs are those formerly current among the Jews in 
Germany and those living inthe mouths of Yiddish- 
speaking Jews in Russia, Poland, and other coun- 
tries. The former have been preserved in collec- 
tions of Jewish folk-songs published in Germany, 
particularly in that issued at Worms about 1595- 
1605. Oncof the ballads contained in that collection 
is given as an example by Dr. A. Berliner in his 
“ Aus dem Inneren Leben der Deutschen Juden im 
Mittelalter" (Berlin, 1900). It was sung as an ac- 
companiment to a particular dance, and it reads in 
part: 
'* O young lady, will you not dance with me? 

I pray you will not take it amiss ; 

Joyful I must be 

As long as I ean. 

Your body, tender and young, 


Has wounded me in love, 
So have your eye serene 


And your crimson mouth ; 
Close, then, your arms, 
Dear love, in mine 

And my heart will recover.” 


But this is more an adaptation thana ballad of Jew- 
ish origin. 

The Judseo-German ballads current in the Slavonic 
countries lack no originality, though they may be 
adaptations from German folk-songs or translations 
and imitations of Slavonic compositions. Their 
spirit, however, is Jewish. For instance, the idea 
of remaining an old maid is a very sad one fora 
Russo-Jewish girl, and she sings : 

t I sit upon a stone 
And I am seized with weeping ; 


All girls do marry, 
But I remain alone." 


Another begins: 


" When the pleasant summer comes 
We are playing with sand; 
Where our dwelling is 
There is our land. 
Black cherries we are plucking, 
Red ones we let stand ; 
Handsome lads we are taking, 
The ugly we let go!” 


A ballad sung by children in some parts of Lithu- 
ania runs: 
* Little boys and little girls 
Took one another; 
Ninth of Ab was wedding-day 
And no one came, 
Except Uncle Elijah 
With his long cloak, 
On his gray little horse, 
With his long beard.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: No less than 375 Yiddish folk-songs are con- 
tained in a collection by S. M. Ginzburg and P. S. Marek, 
Jüdische Volkslieder in Russland, St. Petersburg, 1901; 
others are given in Wiener's Popular Poetry of the Russian 
Jews, in Americana Germanica, vol. ii., No. 2, and in his 
History of Yiddish Literature, pp. 53 et seq., New York, 
1899. A number of folk-songs in Ladino are given by Danon 
in R. E. J. xxxii. and xxxiii: others are contained in Ur- 
quell, i. 200; vi. 28,97,153; Neue Folge, i. 45, 195; ii. 21. See 
CRADLE SONGs. See also Grunwald in Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft rür Jüdischen Volkskunde, i. 50-67, ii. 31-49, 
iii. 9-22, iv. 124-130, viii. 151-157. 

J. A. Ha. 


FOLK-TALES: Stories usually containing inci- 
dents of a superhuman character, and spread among 
the folk either by traditions from their elders or by 
communication from strangers. They are char- 
acterized by the presence of unusual personages 
(dwarfs, giants, fairies, ghosts, etc.), by the sud- 
den transformation of men into beasts and vice 
versa, or by other unnatural incidents (flying horses, 
a hundred years’ sleep, and the like). Of a similar 
kind are the drolls of the nursery, generally con- 
sisting of a number of simple * sells." 

There is evidence of the existence of folk-tales 
among the Jewsat all stages of their history. Even 
in the Bible there are Jotham’s fable (see FABLE), 
the story of Lot’s wife, and the combat between 
David and Goliath, certain elements of which have 
all the characteristics of folk-tales. 

A number of hageadic stories bear folk-tale char- 
acteristics, especially those relating to Oc, King of 
Bashan, which have the same exaggerations as have 
the * Lügenmürchen ” of modern German folk-tales. 

There are signs that a certain number of fables 
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were adopted by the Rabbis either from Greek or, 
indirectly, from Indian sources (see FABLE). 

Though there is little evidence of Jews having 
had folk-tales of their own, there is considerable 
evidence of their helping the spread of Eastern 

folk-tales in Europe. Petrus Alfonsi’s 
In “ Disciplina Clericalis” (about 1110) 
the Middle contained the earliest specimens of 
Ages. Eastern folk-tales in literature; and 
they were very widely used to give 
piquancy to sermons. But for Jews the very large 
collection of stories connected with the names Karr- 
LAH WA-DIMNAH and SINDBAD would probably not 
havereached Europeatall As late as the sixteenth 
century the “Schimpf und Ernst” of a Jewish con- 
vert named Pauli became the source for comic stories 
throughout northern Europe. It has been calcu- 
lated that nearly one-tenth of the folk-tales of mod- 
ern Europe have been derived from these sources. 
For the part taken by Jews in compiling the * One 
Thousand and One Nights” see ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

Besides these tales from foreign sources, Jews 
either collected or composed others which were told 
throughout the European ghettos, and were collected 
in Yiddish in the “ Maasebücher." Numbers of the 
folk-tales contained in these collections were also 
published separately (see the earlier ones given by 
Steinschneider in “Cat. Bodl." Nos. 3869-3942). It 
is, however, difficult to call many of them folk-tales 
in the sense given above, since nothing fairylike or 
supernormal occurs in them. 

There are, however, a few definitely Jewish leg- 
ends of the Middle Ages which partake of the char- 
acter of folk-tales, such as those of the Jewish pope 
(see ANDREAS) and of the golem (homunculus) of the 
“Hohe Rabbi Löw,” or that relating 
to the wall of the Rashi chapel, which 
moved backward in order to save the 
life of a poor woman who was in danger of being 
crushed by à passing car in the narrow way. 
Several of these legends were collected by Tendlau 
(* Sagen und Legenden der Jüdischen Vorzeit "). 

Of recent years a certain number of folk-tales have 
been gathered among Jews or published from He- 
brew manuscripts by Israel Lévi in * Revue des 
Etudes Juives," in “Revue des Traditions Popu- 
laires,” and in * Melusine"; by M. Gaster in * Folk- 
Lore ? and in the reports of Montefiore College; and 
by M. Grunwald in * Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft 
für Jüdische Volkskunde (see Index to part vi., s.v. 
* Erzählungen ”); by L. Wiener in the same period- 
ical; and by F. S. Krauss in * Urquell,” both series. 
Altogether some sixty or seventy folk-tales have 
been found among Jews of the present day; butin 
scarcely a single case is there anything specifically 
Jewish about the stories, while in most cases they 
can be traced back to folk-tales current among the 
surrounding peoples. Thus the story of “ Kunz and 
His Shepherd? (Grunwald, * Mitteilungen," ii. 1) 
occurs in English as “ King John and the Abbot of 

'anterbury "; and “The Magician's Pupil” (No. 4 
of Wiener, in * Mitteilungen," x. 103) is also found 
widely spread. The well-known story of the “ Lan- 
guage of Birds," which has been studied by Frazer 
(* Archeological Review,” iii., iv.; comp. * Urquell,” 
v. 266), is given in “ Mitteilungen," i. 77. 


Legends. 
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the collection of Wiener is the wide-spread folk-tale 
of “The Giant's Daughter,” which some have traced 
back to the legend of Medea. Two of the stories 
collected by Grunwald, No. 18, “The Birds of Iby- 
cus,” and No. 14, “The Ring of Polycrates,” appear 
to be traceable to classical sources; while his No, 4 
gives the well-known episode of the “Thankful 
Beasts,” which Benfey traced across Europe through 
India (“Kleine Schriften," i). Even in the tales 
having a comic termination and known to the folk- 
lorists as drolls, there are no signs of Jewish origi- 
nality. The first of the stories collected by Wiener 
is the well-known “ Man in the Sack,” who gets out 
of his dilliculties by telling passers-by that he has 
been unwillingly condemned to marry a princess 
(see Jacobs, “Indian Fairy Tales”). 

As in other branches of folk-lore, modern Jews 
give strong evidence of having borrowed from their 
neighbors, and show little originality of invention. 
A few folk-tales of the European peasantry deal 
with the Jews, such as the wide-spread one explain- 
ing why Jews do not eat pork (“Revue des Tra- 
ditions Populaires," iv.-vii. ). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, Jewish Ideals, pp. 135-161. 


J. 


FOLLY AND FOOL (in Biblical Hebrew, 
“kesil,” “kislut,” or “ewil,” “iwwelet”; Neo- 
Hebraic “shoteh,” “shetut” [“nabal,” “nebalah,” 
however, do not signify “fool,” “folly,” asin A. V. 
(Ps. xiv. 1, liii. 1, Ixxiv. 18; Isa. xxxii. 6; Gen. xxxiv. 
7; Deut, xxii. 21, xxxii. 6; Judges xx. 6; Jer. xxix. 
23), but “a vile man,” * villainy "D: According to the 
Jewish conception, folly is the antithesis of moral- 
ity and piety (Prov. xiii. 19; Job xxviii. 28), as 
well as of wisdom and prudence (Prov, xiii. 16, 20); 
and the fool is an offender against religion and 
ethics, and a hater of knowledge (Prov. i. 7, 22).. 
In fact, the fool is the subject of such frequent re- 
buke in the Wisdom literature chiefly because his 
foly leads to an untimely end (Prov. x. 14; Eccl. 
vii. 17), brings unhappiness to others (Prov. x. 1, 
xvii. 25), creates evil habits (Prov. x. 23) and bad 
traits (Prov. xv. 5, xvii. 10), and causes sin (Ps. 
Ixix. 6; Prov. xxiv. 9; Jer. v. 21) and a miscon- 
ception of divine providence (Ps. xcii. 7, S). Folly 
promotes insolence (Prov. xiv. 16), conceit (Prov. 
xii. 15), irreverence (Prov. xv. 20), contentiousness 
(Prov. xviii. 6), anger (Prov. xxvii. 3), extravagance 
(Prov. xxi. 90), and sensuality (Prov. x. 23). 

To prevent folly and to correct it, the use of the 
rod was recommended (Prov. xxii. 15, xxvi. 8). 
The Rabbis also emphasized the ethical side of 
folly. HR. Joshua sees danger for society when 
piety is linked to folly (Sotah iii. 4), and Resh La- 
kish maintains that “a man sins only: when the 
spirit of folly enters into him” (Sotah 8a; compare 
Maimonides, “Moreh,” iii. 11). ‘In rabbinical para- 
bles reference is frequently made to the fool. R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai likens those who are unprepared 
for death to fools who are not ready for the banquet 
when suddenly summoned by the king (Shab, 1582; 


compare Matt. xxv. 1-14). 
K. .J. STO. 


FOLZ, HANS: German playwright and physi- 


No. 4in | cian of the fifteenth century; said to have been born 
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in Worms. He is mentioned as “Hans Falz zu 
Nurmberk balbirer." Folz wrote numerous farces 
and “Fastnachtspiele” (Shrove Tuesday dramas), 
and introduced here and there Jewish characters, 
generally for comic purposes. The parts they play 
are usually ridiculous and contemptible. In his 
* Die Alt und die Neu Ee," where the religion of the 
Talmudim and Midrashim is contrasted with Chris- 
tianity, to the latter's advantage, Folz has certain 
of his characters sing à corrupted version of the 
“Adon ‘Olam,” which the rabbi of the play then 
interprets, This fifteenth-century version is the 
oldest German translation of the prayer in rime. 

Folz’s farce, “Der Juden Messias,” introduces a 
student who seduces a Jewish maiden and then 
mocks at the parents and at the Jewish religion. 
The cynic is made to appear as a student because 
Rabbi Isserlein of Wiener-Neustadt, of whom Folz 
had probably heard, always opposed the scholarly 
and priestly classes to honest and God-fearing men 
(Güdemaun, “ Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und 
der Cultur der Juden in Deutschland,” p. 206, 
note 3). 

Folz wrote also on Biblical subjects, e.g., “ Busse 
Adams und Evas” (1480). A disputation in rime 
(1479) between a Jew and a Christian glorifies Chris- 
tianity at the expense of Judaism. Folz was a 
predecessor and master of Hans Sachs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Karl Bartsch, in Allg. Deutsche Biographie, 

vii. 151; Goedeke, Grundriss zur Gesch. der Deutschen Dich- 

tung, p. 99; Zeitschrift für Deutsches Altertum, viii. 507, 

537. Folz's plays are given in Keller, Fastnachtspiele, v. 8, 

Stuttgart, 1853; idem, Nachlese, ib. 1858. 


G. A. M. F. 


FONSECA (FONSEQUA), DE or DA: 


Jewish-Portuguese family of Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
London, southern France, and America. 

Abraham de Fonseca: Died at Hamburg July 
21, 1071 (according to other authorities May, 1651); 
hakam of the Portuguese community at Glückstadt, 
and later at Hamburg. He was buried at Altona. 
Abraham was the author of “‘Ene Abraham," Am- 
sterdam, 1627, an index of all the Biblical passages 
explained in the Midrash Rabbah. 

Abraham de Fonseca: Author of "Ortho- 
graphia Castellana," Amsterdam, 1663, dedicated to 
J. Nufies da Costa. 

Abraham de Fonseca: Lived at Amsterdam in 
the seventeenth century. He was one of the found- 
ers of the philanthropic institution, Maskil el Dal, 
in that city. In 1682 he organized a school in 
connection with the institution (D. L. de Barrios, 
“ Maskil el Dal”). 

Abraham de Fonseca: Son of Joseph b. Joshua 
de Fonseca; born at Hamburg; died Jan. 21, 1727. 
He was graduated in medicine from Leyden Uni- 
versity, his thesis being “De Peste," Leyden, 1713. 

Abraham de Fonseca de Mattos: Graduated 
in medicine from Leyden University July 4, 1758, 
his thesis being “ De Fractura,” Leyden, 1753. He 
practised in Hamburg, where he died 1809. 

Abraham Hayyim Lopez de Fonseca: Buried 
at Curacao in 1671 (Corcos, “Jews of Curacao," 
p. 10; “Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." No. 7, 
p. 97). 

Antonio (Rodrigo) de Fonseca: Physician; 
born at Lisbon. He taught for many years at the 


universities of Pisa and Padua, and practised medi- 
cine in Flanders and the Palatinate after 1620. He 
was the author of “Tractatus de Epidemia Febris 
Grassante in Exercitu in Inferiori Palatinatu Ao. 
1620, 1621," etc., Mechlin, 1623. 

Daniel de Fonseca: ‘The first person to have a 
Hebrew printing-press at Amsterdam. He printed 
in 1627 at his own expense the *"Ene Abraham" of 
his relative Abraham de Fonseca (Ersch and Gruber, 
“Encyc.” section ii., part 28, p. 64). 

D. M. K. 


Daniel de Fonseca: Marano physician and dip- 
lomat; born in Portugal in the second half of the 
seventeenth century; died in Paris. His grand- 
father had been burned as a Marano, and his father 
escaped only by flight. Daniel, then eight years 
old, was baptized with his brothers: he entered 
the priesthood, but returned secretly to Judaism 
as soon as he had reached the age of manhood, 
continuing, nevertheless, to perform his sacerdotal 
functions. The Inquisition, suspecting him, en- 
deavored to seize him, but he escaped to France, 
where he probably studied medicine. He then went 
to Constantinople, where he returned publicly to 
Judaism. A learned and talented man, the only 
philosopher, perhaps, among the Jews of his time 
(Voltaire, * Histoire de Charles XII." book v.), Fon- 
seca succeeded in creating for himself a prominent 
position in the Turkish capital among the statesmen 
of the Ottoman empire. "Thanks to his profession, 
he obtained the confidence of viziers and pashas, 
and rendered important services to the French am- 
bassadors in Constantinople. 

After the battle of Poltava, Fonseca adroitly aided 
Charles XII. of Sweden in his intrigues at the Porte 
against Russia and Poland. He was appointed 
physician to the French embassy at Constantinople 
under De Fériol, and kept this office until 1719. 
In March of that year he left for Bucharest as 
physician and adviser to the reigning prince, Nich- 
olas Mavrocordato, with whom he seems to have as- 
sociated in Constantinople when the prince was first 
dragoman at the Porte. The office of physician 
to the prince was only a pretext. Fonseca had ac- 
cepted the post with the express permission of the 
french embassy, in whose service he still continued, 
and probably also with the consent of the Turkish 
government, to aid Turkey against Austria. Thus 
the representative of Austria at Constantinople, 
Count de Virmont, expressed apprehension when 
Fonseca took possession of his post: “ He is a shrewd’ 
intriguer, whom I distrust very much ” (Hurmuzaki, 
“Documente Privitoare la Istoria Románilor," vi. 
219). 

After spending some years at Bucharest, Fonseca 
returned to Constantinople, where he was appointed 
physician to Sultan Ahmad III. He continued at 
the same time in the service of France, receiving a 
salary of 2,000 francs per annum. After the deposi- 
tion of Ahmad III. (1780), Fonseca went to live in 
Paris, where he associated with Voltaire, with the 
Countess of Caylus, and with other distinguished 
people of the period. He died at an advanced age. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Marquis d’Argens, Mémoires, pp. 111-115. Lon- 


don, 1735; Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, pp. 198-199 
(follows the Marquis d'Argens almost verbatim); E. de Hur- 
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muzaki, Documente Privitoare la Istoria Románitor, 
v, part ii, 293; Supplement i, part i, 444, 459; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire de U Empire Oltoman, xiv. 24, 159. 


D. E. Sp. 


Diego Lopez de Fonseca: Burned at Lima 
Jan. 23, 1639, as an adherent of Judaism (* Publica- 
tions Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. 4, p. 115). 

Francisco de Fonseca Henriques: Physi- 
cian; author of “Medicina Lusitana, Socorro Del- 
phico,” Amsterdam, 1781. 

Isaac (Miguel) Henriquez de Fonseca: Law- 
yer; lived at Avios, Portugal, in the seventeenth 
century; was burned at Lisbon May 10, 1682, as an 
adherent of Judaism. 

Isaac Hezekiah Lopez de Fonseca: Makam 
or hazzan at Curacao about 1770; related to Jacob 
Lopez de Fonseca. 

Jacob Hayyim de Fonseca: German physician ; 
born at Hamburg; died there Jan. 19, 1754. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from Leyden University, 
his thesis being “De Chilificatione," Leyden, 1719. 
He was a son of Joseph de Fonseca, and practised 
medicine in Hamburg. 

Jacob Lopez de Fonseca: Ilakam at Amster- 
dam; died after 1780. Several of his sermons were 
published at Amsterdam in 1763 and 1780. 

Joseph Hayyim de Fonseca: Son of Joshua de 
Fonseca; born at Hamburg; died Feb. 14, 1787; re- 
ceived his doctor's degree from Leyden University 
for his thesis, “De Dysenteria," Leyden, 1688. 

Joshua de Fonseca: Practised as a physician 
in Hamburg; died Dec. 7, 1701; son of Hakam 
Abraham de Fonseca. 

Manoel de Fonseca: Spanish interpreter in Ja- 
maica: lived in London in 1661, in the house of the 
Spanish ambassador, in order to learn English. 

Moses Lopez de Fonseca: Hazzan of Congre- 
gation Shearith Israel, New York, in 1728 and later 
(*Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." iv. 194, vi. 
126). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bi. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 45 et 

Bike Juifs b But Seubt ications aim. Joie Hist: Soc. No: 5, 

p.66: M. Grunwald, Portugicsengrüberauf Deutscher Erde, 


pp. 108 ct seq. 
D. M. K. 


FONTAINEBLEAU: French town in the de- 
partment of Seine-et-Marne. The nucleus of the 
community was formed about 1787. The oldest 
document relating to it in the archives is dated 
“Germinal 11, year 7” (March 81, 1799). At first 
the devout families met in a house owned by one of 
their number. In 1819 the community purchased 
for 1.200 francs a part of a' house. This was 
found inadequate, and on May 12, 1853, the commu- 
nity acquired a site for the erection of a synagogue 
at the point of entrance to the palace gardens, the 
park, and the forest. Adjoining was a house used 
as a parsonage. Nathan Salomon, the inspecting 
architect of the castle and a member of the govern- 
ment, made the plans of the synagogue and di- 
rected the work without accepting any remunera- 


tion. The land cost 5,700 francs, the building 
15,000. The emperor sent 1,000 francs personally, 


the state and the town together contributed 8,200; 
the community paid the rest, and in 1861 the 
congregation was free from debt. The founda- 


tion-stone having been laid by the subprefect in 
May, 1856, the inauguration ceremony occurred on 
Aug. 98, 1857. The ceremonies were presided over 
by the chief rabbi of France, Isidor, taking place in 
the presence of the subprefect and the authorities. 
Beyond the synagogue is the cemetery, in the forest 
at the foot of Mont Ussy. 

The community, composed of merchants, day- 
laborers, and small fund-holders, totals twenty-nine 
families; to these must be added seven families from 
Melun, which belongs to the same district. Inaddi- 
tion there are a certain number of Jews who take no 
part in the affairs of the community. It is only at 
the time of the grand festivals that the presence cf 
visitors, who spend the summer there, lends any 
animation to the religious life. The community is 
frequently called upon to aid unfortunate coreligion- 
ists to reach Paris or Havre on their way to Amer- 
ica. At the time of the expulsion of the Russian 
Jews, and later of the Rumanian Jews, it had to 
meet many such appeals. 

D. M. Lev. 


FONTANELLA, DAVID. $ceecFINZI. 


FONTANELLA, ISRAEL BERECHIAH 
BEN JOSEPH JEKUTHIEL: Italian rabbi and 
cabalist; lived at Reggio Emilia, later at Rovigo, 
at the end of the seventeenth century and in the 
first half of the cighteenth. He was also an emi- 
nent Talmudist (see Lampronti, “ Pahad Yizhak,” 
s.v. S38 DNDYD). Anadeptin the Cabala, he edited 
the * Maftehot ha-Zohar," Venice, 1744, a twofold 
index to the Zohar, attributed to a certain Samuel. 


"The first volume contains an index of subjects; the 


second an index of the Biblical passages quoted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Educatore Israelitico, xxviii. 248; Mortara, 
Indice, p. 24: Fuenn, Kenesetl Yisrael, p. 700. 


G. I. Br. 


FOOD.—Biblical Data: There are two main 
divisions of food, vegetable and animal. 

I. Vegetable Food: As among all the Oriental 
peoples, and as is the case even to-day among the 
fellabeen of Syria, vegetable food, and chiefly grain 
(“dagan "), occupied the first place in the diet of the 
Israelites. 

Cereals: The most important of the cereals was 
wheat (* hittah ” or ^ hittim”). (For the earliest mode 
of preparing this, see BAKING; BREAD; CookEnY; 
and comp. “Z. D. P. V." ix. 8.) The grains were 
at times reduced to grits (“geres”); hence the pre- 
scription that *'abib kalui" and * geres karmel "— 
probably *geres" of garden grains, which are pala- 
table and mature especially early—should be offered 
as “minhat bikkurim." The grain was generally 
ground into flour (“Kemah”), the fine flour (* so- 
let") being distinguished froni the ordinary kind. 
The flour was made into bread, either without leavcn 
(*mazzah") or with it (*lehem?; Lev. vii. 15). 
Barley (“se‘orim”) was used like wheat (comp. 
II Sam. xvii. 98), being generally made into bread 
(comp. Judges vii. 18; II Kings iv. 42; Ezek. iv. 9, 
12). Spelt (* kussemet ") was apparently used much 
less than wheat or barley. It appears, however, 
from Ezek. iv. 9 that, besides millet, spelt also was 
made into bread. a: 

Vegetables (4 yarak,” because raised in the “ gan ha- 
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varak” or garden; also “‘eseb”; “orah,” I Kings 
iv. 99; or *zer'onim," Dan. i. 16): Lentils (* 'ada- 
shim”) were the principal vegetable, which many 
considered especially toothsome (comp. Gen. xxv. 
90 et seq.) There were several kinds of beans 
(* pol"); two kinds are known at present in Syria, 
the Egyptian and the South-European (comp. “Z. 
D. P. V."ix. 4. Beans were occasionally made 
into bread. 

Cucumbers were manifestly also much used ; even 
to«lay the poorer inhabitants in the large cities 
cf the East, as Damascus and Cairo, live largely 
on bread and cucumbers or melons. Cucumbers 
(7 kishshu^im? ; Num. xi. 25) are generally eaten raw, 
and made into asalad with vinegar. The popular 
watermelon (*^abattiah ?; Num. xi. 5; to-day called 
* battikh ”) also belongs to the cucumber species. 

Num. xi. 5 mentions Jecks (“ hazir,” which were 
especially esteemed in Egypt), onions (* bezalim ”), 
and garlic (“shumim ”), all belonging to the Avis 
genus. They were generally eaten raw with bread. 
To-day in Syria ripe onion-bulbs are pickled like 
cucumbers and eaten as a relish with meat (comp. 
“Z. D. P. V." ix. 14). From Job xxx. 4 it is clear 
that the poor also used orach (“ malluah ”), the young 
leaves being either boiled or eaten raw. 

Fruit: There was an early fig (* bikkurah ”) and a 
late fig (^te'enim ?), the lutter being generally dried 
aud pressed into round or square cakes (* debelah ?). 
Grapes (*'anabim," *eshkol anabim”) were eaten 
either fresh, or dried as raisins (*zimmukim ”); 
they were also pressed into cakes (I Sam. xxv. 18). 
It is doubtful whether the Israclites knew grape- 
sirup, though the fact that the Arabic “dibs,” cor- 
responding to the Hebrew * debash," is used to des- 
jignate both the natural and this artificial honey or 
sirup, shows that they probably knew the latter 
(Gen. xliii. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 17). Olivos (“zayit ") 
were probably eaten, as to-day, both raw and pre- 
pared, Mention may also be made of the pome- 
granate (^rimmon?; Deut. viii. 8; Song of Songs 
iv. 3); the fruit of tho mulberry fig-tree (*shixmah 7), 
eaten by the poor, and of the date-palm (“tamar”), 
which is treated like-figs and grapes; and, finally, 
pistachio-nuts (“botnim”), almonds (“shekedim ”), 
and walnuts (“egoz”). The fruit of the carob 
(kepateov) was used, while not quite ripe, for flavor- 
ing water, though it was not a food proper. The 
Israchtes may have known apples, although the word 
“tappuah” is of doubtful signification (sce APPLE). 

Spices: The spices used by the Israelites include 
cumin (“kammon”), dil (*kezah"), mint (%ôv- 
060r), and mustard (civarı). Salt (“melah ?), of 
course, was very important even in early times. To 
"eut the salt? of a person was equivalent to eating 
his bread (comp. Ezra iv. 14); a covenant of salt 
was inviolable (comp. Num. xviii. 19; II Chron. 
xiii, 5), 

IT, Animal Food: In ancient times, as to-day, 
much less meat was eaten in the East than among 
Western peoples. It was served daily only at the 
king's table (I Kings v. 3), and there because sacri- 
fices were offered every day. Otherwise, animals 
were probably slaughtered only for the great festivals 
Chaggim?), at the yearly sacrificial feasts of fami- 
lies and tribes, at family festivals (such as cireum- 


cisions and weddings), for guests, etc. (comp. Gen. 
xviii. 7; II Sam. xii. 4). Furthermore, only certain 
kinds of animals were permissible as food, the re- 
strictions dating back to very early times. For de- 
tails sec DIETARY Laws. 

Animals: The most important animals for food 
were cattle, sheep, and goats, sheep ranking first 
(comp. I Sam. xxv. 11, 18; II Sam. xii. 4; Amos 
vi. 4; Isa. liii. 7). In addition to lambs (“karim ^ ; 
Amos vi. 4) fatted calves (“meri’im”) are often 
mentioned (Isa. i. 11; Amos v. 22; I Kings i. 19, 
25), especially those that were fatted in the stall, 
as distinguished from cattle in the pasture (“ ‘egel 
marbek ”; Amos vi. 4; Jer. xlvi. 1; Mal. iv. 9). 
From early times the eating of meat was allowed on 
condition that the blood of the slaughtered animal 
be taken to the altar, the meat not being eaten with 
the blood (comp. I Sam. xiv. 33 e£ seq.) ; thus every 
slaughtering became in a certain sense a sacrifice, 
this being changed only when the worship was cen- 
tralized by the Deuteronomic legislation. Meat was 
generally boiled (Ex. xxii. 19; Judges vi. 19; 
ISam. ii. 18; Ezek. xxiv. 8, xlvi. 20), though some- 
times it was roasted, usually, perhaps, on the spit 
(I Sam. ii. 15; Ex. xii. 8). Game was considered 
as a delicacy (Gen. xxvii. 7). 

Milk, Cheese, and Honey: Milk, of large as well as of 
small animals, especially goat’s milk, was a staple 
food (Deut. xxxii. 14; Prov. xxvii. 27). It was kept in 
skins (Judges iv. 19). “ Hem/’ah,” designating cream 
as well as bonnyclabber and cheese, is often men- 
tioned (Prov. xxx. 83). Cream is generally called 
*shefot? (II Sam. xvii. 29), though this reading is 
uncertain. It was frequently offered as a present, 
carried in cylindrical wooden vessels; and, sprin- 
kled with sugar, it was eaten out of little dishes 
with wooden spoons (comp. Riehm, * Hand würterb. 
pp. 1715 et seg.). Cheese made of sweet milk was 
probably also used (* harize he-halab”; I Sam. xvii. 
18, this passage in any case showing that “halab ” 
designated curdled as well as ordinary milk). The 
proper designation for cheese is * gebinah” (Job x. 
10). 

Bos (* debash ”) is frequently mentioned in con- 
nection with milk, and is probably the ordinary bee's 
honey ; that flowing of itself out of the honeycomb 
(* nofet ha-zufim ”) was especially relished (Ps. xix. 

]; Prov. xvi. 94). According to Isa. vii. 15, honey 
seems to have been a favorite food of children. 

Fish: Little is known of fish as food (Num. xi. 
15) it being mentioned but rarely (Jer. xvi. 16; 
Ezek. xlvii. 10; Eccl. ix. 12). Yet there can be no 
doubt that it was a favorite diet. Fish were fried, 
and prepared with honeycomb. They were proba- 
bly more generally eaten in post-exilic times. The 
fish-market, where fish, salted or dried in the sun, 
were sold, was probably near the fish-gate (compare 
Zeph. i. 10; Neh. iii. 8, xii. 39; II Chron. xxxiii. 14). 
According to Neh. xiii. 16, fish were imported by 
Syrian merchants, some fish coming from Egypt, 
where pickled roe was an export article. In later 
times fish were salted even in Palestine (comp. the 
name “ Tarichea,” lit. “ pickling’). 

Hardly anything is known of the price of food in 
ancient times. At the period of the composition of 
II Kings vii. 1, 16, the worth of one seal of fine 
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flour or two seahs of barley was one shekel. In 
Men. xiii. 8 the price of an ox, a calf, a ram, and 
alamb is given as 100, 20, 8, and 4 denarii respect- 
ively (comp. Matt. x. 29). 

E. G. H. W. N. 
In Talmudical Times: Merely a few of the 
many data in the Talmud that throw a clear light 
on the private life of the Jews can be mentioned 
here. Bread was the principal food; and as in the 
Bible the meal is designated by the simple term “to 
eat bread,” so the rabbinical law ordains that the 
blessing pronounced upon bread covers everything 
else except wine and dessert. Bread was made not 
only from wheat, but also from rice, millet, and 
lentils ("Er. 81a). Bread with milk was greatly rel- 
ished. The inhabitants of Mahuza in Babylon 
ate warm bread every day (compare Shab. 109a). 
Morning bread that was eaten with salt is mentioned 
(B. M. 107b; compare Ab. vi. 4) Wheat bread 
makes a clear head, ready for study (Hor. 13b). 
The same result is obtained, according to another 
reading, from bread baked over coals (70.). Bread- 
bakers are often mentioned, rabbis also following 
that trade. 

Meat was eaten only on special occasions, on Sab- 
baths and at feasts. The pious kept fine cattle for 
the Sabbath (Bezah 16a); but various other kinds of 
dishes, relishes, and spices were also on the table 
(Shab, 119a). A three-year-old calf with its kidneys 
was considered excellent (čb. 119b). Nor were the 
tongucs of animals despised (Yalk. Makiri to Prov. 
xviii. 21). Doer, also, furnished meat (Bek. iv. 29b; 
Hul. 59a), as did pheasants (Toscef., Kil. i. 8), chickens 
(Shab. 145b), and pigeons (Pes. 119b). Fish was 
eaten on Friday evening in honor of 
the Sabbath (compare Grünbaum, 
“Gesammelte Aufsütze zur Sprach- 
und Sagenkunde," p. 932); sometimes it was pre- 
pared in milk (ITul. 111b). Pickled fish was an im- 
portant article of commerce, being called “ garum ” 
among the Jews, as among the Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny (“ Hist. Naturalis,” xxxi. 95) says expressly 
of a “ garum castimoniale ” (7.c., kasher garum) that 
it was prepared according to Jewish law. Locusts 
were eaten, though without blessing, as they signi- 
fied a curse. Eggs were so commonly eaten that 
the quantity of an egg "was used halakiely as a 
measure. The egg was broken (T. Y. iii. 2) and oc- 
casionally dipped in wine (Hul. 6a). The unsalted 
yolk of an egg eaten on ten successive days causes 
death (“ Alphabeta di-Ben Sira,” ed. Steinschneider, 
p. 22b). A regular meal consisted of chicken stuffed 
with meal, fine bread, fat meat, and old wine (ib. 
itb). The Talmudic axiom, “ Without meat there 
is no pleasure; hence meat is indispensable on feast- 
days,” is well known. 

As regards other dishes, the Jews were acquainted 
with most of those known in antiquity. The first 
dish was an entrée—something pickled, to stimu- 

late the appetite (Ber. vi. 7); this was 


Meat. 


Dinners. followed by the meal proper, which 
was ended with a dessert, called in 
Greek 0ápygua. AFIKOMEN is used in the same sense. 


Titbits (" parperet") were eaten before as well as 
after the meal (Ber. vi. 6. Wine was an important 
item. It was flavored with myrrh (compare Mark 


xv. 28) or with honey and pepper, the mixture 
being called "conditum." There were vinegar 
wine (‘Ab. Zarah 30a), wine from Amanus, and 
Cilicia (Tosef., Sheb. v. 223), red wine from Saron, 
Ethiopian wine (B. K. 97b) and black wine 
(Abba Gorion i. 9). Wine in ice came from Leb- 
anon, Certain wines are good for the stomach; 
others are not (Yer. Shek. 48d; see WINE), There 
was Median beer as well as a beer from Egypt called 
“zythos” (Pes. iii. 1), and beer made from a thorn 
(Spina regia ; Löw, “ Aramiiische Pflanzennamen,” 
p. 231; Kot. TTb). To eat without drinking means 
suicide (Shab. 41a). 

Fruit was always relished, and many kinds, Bib- 
lical as well as non-Biblical, are often mentioned, 
A certain kind of hard nut even the wealthy could 
not procure (Pesik. 59b). The custom of eating ap- 
ples on the Feast of Weeks (Targ. Sheni to Esth. 
iii. 8) belongs to those minute observances that are 
so numerous in Jewish life. In the same way fruit 
and herbs were eaten on New-Year’s eve as a good 
omen (Hor. 12a). Children received especially on 

the evening of Passover nuts and 

Fruits roasted ears of corn (B. M. iv. 12; 
and Vege- Pes. 119b). Olives were so common 

tables. that they were used as a measure 

(“zayit”). “ Whileolives produce for- 
getfulness of what one has learned, olive-oil makes 
a clear head ? (Hor. 18b). “ Bread for young men, oil 
for old people, and honey for children” (Yoma 75b). 

Herbs occupied a chief place on the evening of 
Passover, and they were also a favorite dish on the 
Sabbath (Ta‘an. 20b), being eaten either dry or soaked 
(Tosef., Sheb. iv. 6). Many vegetables were included 
in the comprehensive name “ kitniyyot" (Bezah 12b; 
compare ‘Uk. i. 5), especially beans. Other vegcta- 
bles were cucumbers, melons, cabbages, turnips, 
lettuces, radishes, onions, and garlic. The smell of 
garlic, frequently mentioned in later times in asso- 
ciation with the Jews, is referred to in the Talmud 
(Sanh. 11a). 

Talmudic as well as Biblical times give evidence 
of a healthy, happy view of life. Sweets eaten dur- 
ing meals are frequently mentioned (D. M. vii. 1; 
Esth. R. i. 9. "There is a saying of hab (Abba 
Arika) that a time will come when one will have to 
render an account for all that one has seen and not 
eaten (Yer. Kid. 66d). It is said, however, of Abba 
Arika that, after having had all the precious things 
of life, he finally ate earth. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
is also reported to have eaten earth (compare the 
* veophagi” [earth-eaters] of the ancient authors). 
There is hardly any difference in food between Pal- 
estine and Babylon; only some details referring to 
the ritual are mentioned (Müller, *Hilluf Minha- 
gim," Nos. 19, 67). 

— In the Middle Ages: The Jews were so widely 
scattered in the Middle Ages that it is difficult to 
give a connected account of their mode of living 
as regards food. In Arabic countries the author of 
the Halakot Gedolot knew some dishes that ap- 
pear to have been peculiar to the Jews, e.g., “ pas- 
pag” (p. 60, ed. Hildesheimer), which was, perhaps, 
biscuit; according to the Siddur Amram (i. 38), the — 
well-known “haroset” is made in those countries 
from a mixture of herbs, flour, and honey (Arabic, 
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“halikah”). Maimonides, in his “Sefer Refu'ot" 
(ed. Goldberg, London, 1900), mentions dishes that 
are good for health. He recommends bread baked 
from wheat that is not too new, nor too old, nor too 
fine (p. 8); further, the meat of the kid, sheep, and 
chicken, and the yolks of eges. Goats’ and cows’ 
milk is good, nor are cheese and butter harmful. 
IIoney is good for old people; fish with white, hard 
meat is Wholesome; so also are wihe and dried 
fruits. Fresh fruits, however, are unwholesome ; 
aud hie does not recommend garlic or onions (p. 9). 
There is detailed information about Italian cook- 
ery in the amusing little book * Masseket Purim." 
It discusses (according to Abrahams, “Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages,” p. 151) pies, chestnuts, turtle- 
doves, pancakes, small tarts, gingerbread, ragouts, 
venison, roast goose, chicken, stuffed pigeons, ducks, 
pheasants, partridges, quails, macaroons, and salad. 
These are dishes of luxurious living. The oppressed 
medieval Jews fared poorly rather than sumptu- 
ously, indulging in joyous feasts only on Sabbaths, 
festivals, circumcisions, and weddings. For exam- 
ple, the Jews of Rhodes, according to a letter of 
Obadiah Bertinoro, 1488, lived on herbs and vegeta- 
bles only, never tasting meat or wine (“Jahrb. fiir 
die Gesch. der Juden," iii. 201) In Egypt, how- 
ever, meat, fish, and cheese were procurable (Z6. 
208); in Gaza, grapes, fruit, and wine (7b. 211). 
Cold dishes are still relished in the East. Generally, 
only one dish was eaten, with fresh bread daily (Ja- 
cob Safir, in “Eben Sappir," p. 58a, Lyck, 1866). 
Some characteristically Jewish dishes are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Judzo-German dialect: 
from the twelfth century onward, “ brützel ” (Glass- 
berg, “Zikron Berit,” p. 122, Berlin, 1892); “lok- 
shen” (Abrahams, Lc. p. 152); “pasteten” (db. p. 
191; compare Yoreh De‘ah, Bet Yosef, § 97); 
“fladen” (Yoreh De‘ah, 7d.); “beleg” (z.e., goose 
sandwich), still used (Yoreh De‘ah, Ture Zahab, 
$ 101, 11) The favorite “barscht” or “borshtsh ” 
soup is a Polish dish (20. & 96); best known are the 
" berkes? or * barches " eaten on the Sabbath (Grün- 
baum, l.c. p. 229), and “shalet” (Abrahams, l.c. p. 
151), which Heine commemorates (* Werke," i. 486), 
and which the Spanish Jews called Axr. The Sab- 
bath pudding (“kigl” or “kugel” in Yiddish) is 
also well known. For more detailed information 
on several of these dishes see COOKERY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Lehnwérter, ii. 610, s.v. Mahlzeiten, 
Speisen, and Getränke; Wiener, Die Jüdischen Speisege- 
seize, Breslau, 1895. Forthe Middle Ages: Güdemann, Gesch, 
des Erziehungswesens . . . bei den Juden, iii. 112, and pas- 
sim; Berliner, Aus dem Inneren Leben der Juden in 
Deutschland, v., vi; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
«fyes, ch. viii, London, 1896; several documents of Prague 


regulating the high living of the Jews in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are given in Neuzeit, 1891, No. 47, p. 481. 


Ron, S. KR. 
FORBIDDEN DEGREES. See MARRIAGE 
Laws. 


FORBIDDEN FOOD. See DIETARY Laws. 


FOREIGN ATTACHMENT: In modern law, 
the seizure of a debtor's property in a jurisdiction 
within which the debtor himself can not be found, 
he having absconded, or residing elsewhere. Sucha 
proceeding has grown up in most countries under 
the necessities of trade, in spite of the principle that 
ho one should be condemned unheard. The Talmud 


(Ket. 88a) records different opinions as to whether 
exceptions should be made against this principle; 
but the later authorities—Alfasi, Rambam, the Tu- 
rim, and the Shulhan ‘Aruk—deemed such excep- 
tions necessary for the security of trade. The mode 
of procedure in such cases is as follows: The holder 
of an authenticated bond (‘shetar mekuyyam ") may 
seek payment in the absence of the debtor if the 
messenger of the court can reach the latter with 
a notification and return within thirty days, his 
wages, which are to be taxed as costs, being paid 
by the plaintiff. But if it is impossible to go and 
return within thirty days, the debt may be levied at 
once from either lands or movables, the creditor ta- 
king the proper oath, unless this is waived by a 
clause in the bond. In such cases the following 
facts must be proved: (1) that the bond is authen- 
tic; (2) that the debtor abides at a place too far for 
service and return within thirty days; (8) that the 
property to be levied upon belongs to the debtor 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 106: Maimon- 
ides, “ Yad,” Malweh, xiii.). 

S. S. L. N. D. 

FOREST: In the English versions the word 
“forest ” is employed for the rendering of four dif- 
ferent Hebrew words: (1) “ya‘ar,” which occurs 
more than forty times; (2) “horesh,” five times; 
(3) “horeshah,” once; and (4) “pardes,” once. The 
sense of “ya‘ar” (LXX. ópvuóc; Vulg. “silva,” 
" saltus?) is now generally explained, from the Ara- 
bic * wa'ar," to be “rough” (as of a road or of a 
tract of land). 

From the conditions now prevailing in Palestine 
no conclusion can be drawn as to forest-growth in 
the Biblical period. The following are the forests 
mentioned or alluded to in the Bible: 

1. The “forest of Ephraim" (*ya'ar Efrayim "), 
where Absalom perished (II Sam. xviii. 6, R. V.). 
It was east of the Jordan, in the neighborhood of the 
city of Mahanaim in Gilead. Thename “Ephraim” 
is certainly surprising for the location. 

3. The “forest of Hareth ? (“ya‘ar Haret ?), in the 
land of Judah, where David sought refuge on his 
return from Moab (I Sam. xxii. 5). 

9. The forest (“ya‘ar”) on the road from Jericho 
to Beth-el, whence the bears came out that avenged 
Elisha (II Kings ii. 24). It was probably situated 
along the present Wadi al-Kelt. 

4. The forest (*ya'ar") where, in their pur- 
suit of the Philistines, the Israelites found the 

honey (ISàm. xiv. 25). See, however, 

Principal Wellhausen, and also Klostermann, 

Forests of Driver, and Budde, in their commen- 

the Bible. taries ad loc. 

9. The forest (*horesh")in which 

Jotham built forts and towers (II Chron. xxvii. 4) 

must have been in the mountains of Judah, in high 

places suitable for observation, very likely, as well 

as for defense, and consequently can not have been 
more than a copse of low growth. 

6. The forest (^ horeshah ?).in “the wilderness of 
Ziph," where David took refuge (I Sam. xxiii. 15, 
18, 19). This was probably a crest of the mountain 
(Gesenius, “ Handwörterbuch,” 11th ed.) or a copse 
(Klostermann. Commentary ad loc.); and “ Hore- 
shah " seems to have been its proper name. 
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7. The “forest of the south” (“ya‘ar ha-negeb ”; 
Ezek. xx. 46), which is probably nothing more than 
a figure of rhetoric. 

8. The * king's forest” (Neh. ii. 8); this was a reser- 
vation or park rather than a forest proper; such, at 
least, is the interpretation suggested by the word 
“pardes” (see Gesenius, “Thesaurus”). It might 
have originated from the plantation of cedars which 
Solomon made *to be as the sycamore trees that 
are in the lowland ” (II Chron. ix. 27, R. V.). 

The passage just quoted shows that the forests 
or groves of sycamores from which the city of 
Sycaminum (the modern Haifa) was named were in 
existence when the Book of Chronicles was written. 

The name *Kirjath-jearim? (Josh. ix. 17 and 
often elsewhere) means *the city of forests"; but 
this is hardly sufficient to justify the supposition 
that it was so named from the presence of forests 
around oraboutit, or, at any rate, that such forests 
were still in existence during the occupation of the 
land by the Hebrews. In Isa. Ixv. 10 the Septuagint 
translates “Sharon” by Apvuóc; but this is also too 
weak a basis for assuming the presence of forests 
in that plain, except, however, in post-Biblical times 
(comp. Strabo, xvii. 758). 

Existing Forests in Palestine: There are 
now two important centers of forests in Palestine, 
one in Galilee and one in Gilead. By * Galilee" is 
understood the region between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Jordan from a line running through 
Janin in the south to another line running through 
Tibnin in the north. Over 13 per cent of that arca 
is wooded, this percentage being almost equally di- 
vided between open and dense forests (7 per cent 
and 6 per cent respectively) Of the latter one- 
fourth consists of high wood, and three-fourths of 
low. For details as to the precise location of the 
forests (Mount Carmel and the hills east and north 
of Nazareth), or the species therein occurring (Quer- 
cus coccifera, Q. <Egilops, Arbutus unedo, A, An- 
drachne, Pistacia Lentiscus, Ceratonta 
Siliqua, Pistacia Terebinthus, Phillyrea 
Media, ete.), see Anderlind in “Z. D. 
P. V." 1885. In Gilead, from the 
Sharifat al-Manadirah (ancient Yar- 
muk) to the Wadi Sarka (ancient Jabbok), espe- 
cially in the northern portion of that region, there 
is an abundant growth of oak forests. The trees be- 
long to the same species as those of Galilee, but they 
are ofa much finer growth. South of the Wadi Sarka 
the upper range of Gilead is oak and arbutus; the 
central, arbutus and fir; the lower, valonia-oak (Q. 
zEgilops). The ilex occurs throughout (see Stanley, 
“Sinai and Palestine,” p. 390). Outside of these 
two great centers there are no forests proper of any 
extent. "Trees are fast disappearing from the Jaulan 
(anc. Gaulanitis), once densely wooded (see Schu- 
macher, “The Jaulan," p. 15). In the vast territory 
of Bashan the oaks, for which it was famous in 
Biblical times, though still plentiful, are too much 
scattered to constitute forests. Ammon, in the 
south, is outside of the range of forests. 

North of Jerusalem as far as Mount Carmel, and 
east and southeast to the valley of the Jordan and 
to the Dead Sea, the country is entirely destitute of 
trees of natural growth. West of Jerusalem there 
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are two small forests (831 and 12 acres respectively) 
of pines (Pinus llalepensis; see Anderlind, Le), 
Southwest of Jerusalem there is still 
a fair proportion of thickets or copses 
consisting mainly of the species Quer- 
cus coccifera, Arbutus, and Pistacia 
Lentiscus. All along the valley of the Jordan, on a 
terrace above the bed of the river, runs a thick jun- 
gle, once the haunt of lions (Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44-40). 
It consists chiefly of tamarisks and willows. J'i- 
nally, in the plain of Sharon straggling coppices of 
Turkey oaks (Quercus Cerris) mark the site of the 
forest mentioned by Strabo (see above), and which, 
under the name of “forest of Arsuf,” or “ Arsur,” 
became famous, during the Crusades, for the vic- 
tory of Kings Richard I. of England and Guy of 
Jerusalem over Saladin (1191). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible: 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine; Post, Flora of Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Sinai; Anderlind, Jginfluss der Gehbirgswal- 
dungen im Nordlichen Palästina, ete., in Z. D. P. V. 1885; 
Buhl, Geographie des Allen Palästina; Benzinger, Arch. 


E. G. IH. H. H. 


FORFEITURE. See CONFISCATION AND For- 
FEITURE. 

FORGERY: The act of falsely making or ma- 
terially altering, with intent to defraud, any wri- 
ting which, if genuine, might be of legal efficacy or 
the foundation of legal liability. "The Mosaic law, 
intended mainly for an agricultural people, in gen- 
eral makes little mention of the legal status of docu- 
ments. While it provides punishments for deceit in 
selling (Lev. xxv. 14), for false weights and meas- 
ures (Lev. xix. 85, 86; Deut. xxv. 13-16), it makes 
no provision against forgery. The Rabbis, how- 
ever, found it necessary to institute laws and regu- 
lations for the preparation and execution of legal 
documents, so as to make forgery impossible. But 
even they did not attempt to set any definite pun- 
ishment for it. 

A legal document, whether a promissory note, a 
deed of sale or of gift, a will, or a marriage con- 
tract, had to be written on material upon which any 
erasure could be instantly recognized; and if it was 
not written upon such material, the document was 
invalid, even if it was to go into effect immedi- 
ately (Git. 22b; compare Jer. xxxii. 14). A space 
of two lines, left between the body of the document 
and the signatures of the witnesses, invalidated the 
document; for it was apprehended that some addi- 
tion might be made in such space which might 
change the character of the document. Since, how- 
ever, the witnesses could not always sign so close to 
the body of the document that not even the space of 
one line would be left, the Rabbis laid down the law 
that anything written in the last line had no bind- 
ing force, and that it should be reserved for à sum- 
mary or enumeration of the contents of the document 
(B. B. 161b; “Yad,” Malweh, xxvii. 8, 4; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 44, 1; 45, 6). 

If, at the writing of the document, some mistake 
occurred which necessitated erasure or crossing out, 
the mistake had to be noted and explained at the 
end of the document, above the signatures of the 
witnesses. A word expressing a number from three 
to nine should not be placed at the end of a line, 
where, by an addition of a letter or two, the sum 
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might be increased, as the number vbt (*shalosh " 
—98), which could easily be made into vb 
(*sheloshim ? = 30) by the addition of ps. The sum 
should never be expressed by letters of the alphabet, 
(each of which has its numerical value), but should 
be written out in words (B. B. 167a; Maimonides, 
l.c. p. 18; Hoshen Mishpat, 42, 4; 44, 5). 

In spite of all these precautions, the apprehension 
of forgery still existed; and the debtor could easily 
free himself from payment through the plea that 
the document was forged. In such a case the court 
entirely disregarded the existence of the document, 
considering it merely as an oral claim (“milwah ‘al 
peh”), when only the rabbinic oath (“hesset”) was 
imposed. The Rabbis, therefore, established a new 
institution with regard to promissory notes, namely, 
the confirmation of the signatures of the witnesses 
by à competent court (“kiyyum shetarot "), through 
which the document assumed the character of a 
judicial decision, and after which no plea of forgery 
was admitted (see EVIDENCE). 

The Rabbis provided no special punishment for 
the forger. Some authorities would disqualify him 
from being a witness or from being believed on his 
oath; but this opinion is not generally accepted (see 
Hatam Sofer, Hoshen Mishpat, 39, quoted in Pithe 
Teshubah to Hoshen Mishpat, 34, 17). Still he fell 
under suspicion, and the court was warned to ex- 
amine with greater care any document he might 
produce. If two witnesses testified that a person 
asked them to forge a document, any document pro- 
duce by such person was considered forged, and he 
could henceforth establish his claim only through 
the testimony of witnesses (Hoshen Mishpat, 67, 2, 
Isserles’ eloss) The court was permitted to em- 
ploy violent means, even public chastisement, to 
compel the forger to confess his guilt (B. B. 167a; 
comp. Hoshen Mishpat, 42, 3; see also CLERICAL 
ERRORS). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Das Polizeirecht, Budapest, 1879. 

8. S. J. H. G. 


FORGIVENESS (955: Deut. xxi. 8; Jer. xviii, 
23; Ps. lxxviii. 38; nop: I Kings viii. 90 e£ seq.; 
Lev. iv. 20 e£ seq. ; Dan. ix. 9; Nw: Gen. 1. 17; Ex. 
x. 17; I Sam. xv. 25, xxv. 28): Forgiveness is one 
of the attributes ascribed to Yuwn: “to the Lord 
our God belong mercies and forgiveness” (Dan. ix. 
9; comp. Ex. xxxiv. 6-7; Num. xiv. 18 et seg. ; Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 5; Jonah iv. 2). The condition essential to 
God's forgiveness of iniquity is, as the contexts of 
the passages indicated show, repentance on the part 
of the sinner for the offense committed. A further 
essential condition is the intention to avoid rep- 
etition of the offense. "The fulfilment of these con- 
ditions restores the sinner to hisright relation toward 
Yuwn. “Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon” 
(Isa. Iv. 7; comp. Amos v. 14; Jer. iii. 14 et seq. ; 
Ezek. xviii. 21 et seq., xxxiii. 11-21; Hosea xiv. 1-4): 
“For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive; 
and plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon 
thee” (Ps. Ixxxvi. 5; comp. lxxviii. 38). 

Under the sacrificial system as found in Leviticus 


repentance and atonement are represented by the 
animal sacrifice which a priest offers for the sinner 
But the forgiveness to be attained through the sac- 
rifice is only for sins committed unintentionally, and 
for ignorance that has caused ritual defilement. No 
sacrifice could atone for wilful offenses. “But he 
that sins knowingly . . . blasphemes YHWH; he 
shall be cut off from among his people" (Num. xv. 
90, Hebr.). The main passage referring to sin-offer- 
ings is found in Lev. iv.-v. 18 (comp. Num. xv. 23 
ct seqg.). In the Prophets and Psalms repentance is 
wholly based upon change of heart. Forgiveness is 
a free act of God's mercy and grace (Micah vii. 18, 
19; Ps. ciii. 8; comp. Jer. xxxi. 84; Ezek. xxxvi. 
25 et seq. ; Ecclus. [Sirach] xvii. 20 et seq., xviii. 11). 

The Dible, which regards all men as created in the 
image of God (Gen. i. 27) and makes holiness the 
corner-stone of its ethical teachings, warns against 
all manner of hatred and vengeance (Lev. xix. 2, 17, 
18). This idea is also the basis of the Talmudic dic- 
tum, “For certain sins repentance gives a respite, 
and the Day of Atonement atones; but he who sins 
against his neighbor must first be reconciled to him ” 
(Yoma 85b). 

Not only should one not harbor hatred and venge- 
ance in his heart, but it is his duty to help his 
enemy, which certainly presupposes forgiveness of 
him (Ex. xxiii. 4, 5). 

In the Wisdom literature and the Talmud espe- 
cially are found many beautiful teachings concern- 
ing the treatment of one's enemies (see Prov. xxv. 
21; xxiv. 17, 29; Deut. xxxii. 85; Prov. xx. 22; 
Ecclus. [Sirach] xxviii. 1). 

* Be of the persecuted and not of the persecutors " 
(B. K. 983b). “Who is strong? He who turns an 
enemy into a friend ” (Ab. R. N. xxiii). “Ifa friend 
be in need of your aid to unload a burden, and an 


enemy to help him load, assist first the enemy, that ` 


the desire for hatred may be stifled in you" (B. M. 32). 

There are many passages in Biblical and post- 
Biblical literature that promise special favor from 
God to him who is merciful and forgiving to his 
fellow men (sce II Sam. xxii. 26; Ps. xviii. 25; see 
also Compassion). “He who has pity for men to 
him God will be merciful" ('Er. xvii. 72; comp. 
Yoma 23). *He who has mercy for his fellow men 
belongs to the descendants of Abraham” (Bezah 32: 
comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xxviii. 2). 

E. C. A. G. 

FORLI (mba, 2): City in the Romagna, 
Italy. lt is mentioned for the first time in connec- 
tion with Jewish history by Hillel of Verona, who 
lived at Forli for some time about 1290, and there 
wrote his circular letter to Maestro Gaio and his 
work * Tagmule ha-Nefesh." "The community then 
seems to have been a small one; for Hillel felt like 
an exile, rarely receiving news of the outside world. 
The community continued to exist, however, and in 
1878 a Mishneh Torah was sold there to R. Jekuthiel 
b. Abigdor of Forli (Cod. Oxford, No. 601). Forli be- 
came noted through the congress of representatives 
from the communities of Rome, Padua, Ferrara, Bo- 
logna, Romagna, and Tuscany, held there May 18. 
1418. In conformity with the resolutions formulated 
at Bologna in Dec., 1415. it was decided to send à 
deputation to Pope Martin V. at Rome to obtain 


w* 


Forli 
Fortis 


from him new privileges and confirmation of the old 
ones. A tax of 14 ducats on every 1,000 ducats in 
money and real estate was levied upon the communi- 
ties in order to pay the heavy expenses of this em- 
bassy and other expenses necessary for the common 
good; the individual members, with the exception 
of those receiving alms, were also taxed à to 14 
ducats, according to their means. Provisions were 
likewise made for regulating the collection of the 
taxes and the organization of the commuuities. 

The same congress issued several decrees pertain- 
ing to the internal affairs of the communities, which 
were evidently intended, on the one hand, to elevate 
their moral tone, and, on the other hand, to avoid 
everything that might attract the attention or the 
envy of the Christian population. The people were 
forbidden to play cards or dice or to permit the same 
to be played in their houses; men and women alike 
were forbidden to wear luxurious garments or orna- 
ments, or to go through the streets together in large 
numbers; display at banquets and family festivals 
and the pompous escort of brides were greatly re- 
stricted; sexual immorality in particular was se- 
verely condemned. These decrees were to remain in 
force till the end of 5186 (— 1426); all violations 
were to be punished by fines or by excommunica- 
tion; and the men were held responsible for the 
women. The decrees were signed by the Jews of 
Forli as well as by the foreign delegates. 

Nothing is known of the subsequent history of the 
community of Forli. It doubtless shared the varied 
fortunes of the other Jews in the Pontifical States in 
the sixteenth century (compare BorocGNA), and was 
dissolved when the Jews were expelled. Nor did 
any Jews return to the city. 

The folowing rabbis and scholars of Forli are 
known: Elijah b. Menahem Alatrini; Moses b. Je- 
kuthiel Hefez, a member of the Zifroni family, who 
in 1888 copied for David b. Solomon Rofe the Codex 
Almanzi No. 79; Elijah b. Moses Alatrini, who 
copied (1889) MS. de Rossi No. 286 for Moses b. 
Daniel of Forli; Aaron Strassburg, 1486; Elias b. 
Isaac da Mestre, who wrote a mathematical work in 
1497 (Codex Michael, No. 185); Solomon b. Eliakim 
Finzi, rabbi at Forli in 1536; Eliezer b. Benjamin 
Finzi of Arezzo, rabbi in 1537; and about the same 
time Abraham b. Daniel da Modena and Asher b. 
Isaiah da Montagna occupied the rabbinate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: On Hillel of Verona, comp. Tagmule ha-Ne- 
fesh, ed. Lyck, Introduction ; on the congress at Forli, Gratz 
Juliclschrift, Hebr. text, pp. 53 et 8eq.; on the rabbis, Mor- 
tara, Indice. 


G. I. E. 


FORMON, ZADDIK BEN JOSEPH: Turk- 
ish Talmudist and translator of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. He translated Bahya’s * Hobot 
ha-Lebabot ” into Judzeo-Spanish (Ladino) under the 
title “Obligacion de los Coracones.” It was pub- 
lished the first time in Roman characters by David 
Pardo (Amsterdam, 1610), who represented that he 
was himself the translator. Fürst (“ Bibl. Jud." i. 
18, iii. 67) attributes the translation to Joseph Pardo, 
rabbi of Amsterdam. There also exists an edition 
in Hebrew characters (Venice, 1718). Formon is 
quoted in the responsa of his contemporary Solo- 
mon Cohen (ii., No. 118). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 39b; Steinsehnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 2742; idem, Jewish Literature, p. 224, 


J. M. SEL. 

FORMSTECHER, SOLOMON: German rabbi; 
born at Offenbach July 28, 1808; died there April 
24,1889. After graduating (Ph.D. 1831) from the 
Giessen University, he settled in his native city as 
preacher, succeeding Rabbi Metz in 1842; he filled 
this office until his death. During his long min- 
istry he strove to harmonize the religious and 
social life of the Jews with the requirements of 
modern civilization. His aims were expressed at 
Brunswick, Frankfort-on-the- Main, Breslau, and 
Cassel in the conferences of the German rabbis. 
The most important of his works is “Religion des 
Geistes” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1841). Itcontains 
a systematic analysis of the principles of Judaism. 
'The author endeavors to demonstrate that Judaism 
was a necessary manifestation, and that its evolution 
tends in the direction of a universal religion for civi- 
lized mankind. Judaism, in contrast with paganism, 
considers the Divinity to be a Being separate from 
nature, and allows no doubt of God's existence. 
Consequently any theogony, any emanation, any 
dualism must be rejected. Formstecher concludes 
his work with a history of Judaism which is a valu- 
able contribution to Jewish religious philosophy. 

Formstecher'sother worksare: “ Zwölf Predigten,” 
Würzburg, 1833; “Israclitisches Andachtsbtichlein 
zur Erweiterung und Ausbildung der Ersten Reli- 
giósen Gefühle und Begriffe," Offenbach, 1896; “ Mo- 
saische Religionslehre," Giessen, 1860; * Buchenstein 
und Cohnberg,” a novel, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1863; *Isracls Klage und Israel's Trost," Offen- 
bach, 1835; * Ueber das Wesen und über den Fort- 
gang der Israelitischen Gottesverehrung." Form- 
stecher contributed to many periodicals, and edited 
in 1859, in collaboration with L. Stein, the period- 
ical * Der Freitagabend,” and in 1861, with K. Klein, 
the * Israelitische Wochenschrift.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Jüdischer Kanzel- 

redner, li. 197. 

S. : I. BR. 
FORNARAKI AFFAIR: Accusation of ritual 
murder which was made in Egypt in 1881, and 
which agitated the European press for nine months. 
On May 18, 1881, Evangeli Fornaraki, a Greek child, 
disappeared in Alexandria, and after some time the 
body was found on the seashore. An international 
commission consisting of thirty-four doctors and the 
delegates of all the consuls examined the case, and, 
with the exception of two Greeks, agreed that the 
child had met with an accidental death. This was 
substantiated by the fact that the grains of sand were 
found in the lungs, showing conclusively that the 
child was living at the moment it fell into the sea. 
Nevertheless, a Jewish family named Baruch, of 
Greck nationality, was accused by the Greeks of a 
ritual crime, and despite the declarations of the com- 
mission, the publication of a letter of protest by Jo- 
achim III., Patriarch of Constantinople, on May 18, 
and a medical refutation by the Paris University, the 
members of the Baruch family were transported to 
Corfu, imprisoned, and ill-treated. On Jan. 4, 1882, 
however, they were freed by the Corfu tribunal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin AU. Isr. 1881, pp. 64-69 ; 1892. pp. 28-29. 
D. M. FR. 
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FORNICATION: Cohabitation between a man, 
married or unmarried, and an unmarried woman. 
While the common law speaks of intercourse be- 
tween a married man and an unmarried woman as 
adultery, followed herein by many American stat- 
utes which grant a divorce for the “adultery of the 
husband,” the Authorized Version of the Old Testa- 
ment uses the word “fornication " four times, always 
ina figurative sense. Inthe New Testament it stands 
for the Greek wépveca; and as a husband is bidden not 
to divorce his wife except for this offense, the word 
is there evidently an equivalent for “adultery.” 

Fornication is the same in Jewish as in the com- 
mon law. Itisa much lighter offense than ADUL- 
TERY or INcEsT, in which both participants are pun- 
ished with death. 

As to the gravity of this offense there is difference 
of opinion. Deuteronomy xxiii. 18 (A. V. 17) says: 
“There shall be no harlot [* kedeshah ?] of the daugh- 
ters of Israel." A kedeshah is, according to rab- 
binic commentators, a woman who sells herself to 
every comer, and stands far apart from the virgin 
who is “enticed” or seduced (Ex. xxii. 16). The 
former is liable to flagellation, as breaking a nega- 
tive law; the latter is treated as the injured party, 
to whom the seducer must make amends; and the 
seducer is not liable to stripes, for his penalty is 
named: he must marry the girl if her father will 
consent. 

The standard edition of the Sifre on Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 18 throws no light on the text; but an old 
manuscript of this work, referred to in Maggid 
Mishneh in a gloss on Maimonides’ * Yad,” Ishut, i. 
4, says thatthe textintends to forbid any sexual in- 
tercourse between a man and a woman not his wife. 
Maimonides himself (¢d.) holds that as a matter of 
Mosaic law both parties are liable to stripes. Abra- 
ham ben David dissents, taking the ground that a 
woman who gives herself over to only one man is not 
à kedeshah, but a concubine (* pillegesh ”), according 
to the Bible (see II Sam. v. 13)—a wife without the 
ceremony of betrothal and without jointure (see 
KrrUBAn)—and that neither she nor her lover is 
guilty of any Scriptural offense. The Shulhan 
‘Aruk (Eben ha-'Ezer, 26, 1) takes a middle ground, 
admitting that the case in question does not fall un- 
der the heading of “kedeshah,” but asserting that, 
in the interest of modesty, both are forbidden by 
custom and rabbinical law, and should be repressed, 
if need be, by theinfliction of stripes (^ makkat mar- 
dut"). It is even forbidden to be alone with a woman 
in à room (20. 22, 2). 

Intercourse of a son or daughter of Israel with a 
Gentile, or with a foreign slave, with whom there 
can be no valid betrothal, is discussed by the au- 
thorities in à twofold aspect: (1) If the relation is 
permanent, making them in fact husband and wife, 
it comes under the head of fornication only in so 
far as Jewish law does not recognize such a relation 
as a true marriage; the main objection, however, 
arises in the religious interest of the children (sce 
Ex. xxxiv. 10). (2) Casual cohabitation, which stands 
on different ground. The Mishnah (Sanh. ix. 6) 
uames him "who cohabits with a Syrian woman" 
(with a Gentile, an idol-worshiper) among those 
Whom the zealots may strike down; and while this 


rule, based on the example of Zimri and Phinehas 
(Num. xxv. 7), was rendered harmless by impossible 
conditions, the rabbinical courts under an institu- 
tion of the Hasmoneans, attested in the Babylonian 
Talmud by two of the later sages (Sanh. 82a), would 
consider such an offender as deserving punishment 
upon four distinct grounds, one of them being that 
of implied idol-worship. This is based on the 
words of the prophet Malachi (ii. 11, Hebr.): “For 
Judah has profaned the sanctuary of the Lord which 
he loved, and has cohabited with [“ba‘al”] the 
daughter of a strange god.” 
S. S. L. N. D. 


FORSTENHEIM, ANNA: Austrian writer 
and poetess; born at Agram Sept. 21, 1846; died at 
Vienna Oct. 19, 1889. She went to Vienna in 1867, 
and founded there the Society of Women Writers 
and Artists, of which she was the treasurer. She 
wrote the following works: * Catarina Cornaro," a 
drama, 1875; * Der Zauberring des Herzens," novel 
in 3 vols., 1880; “Ein Neues Firstenthum in Alter 
Zeit,” 1882; “ Der Wau-Wau," a comedy, 1882; “ Die 
Schóne Melusine,” 1883; “ Manoli,” epic poem, 1883. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien,i. 193. 


8. M. Sen. 
FORT SMITH. Sce ARKANSAS, 

FORT WAYNE. See INDIANA. 

FORT WORTH. Sec Texas. 


FORTI (CHASCHETTO, twp) BARUCH 
UZZIEL BEN BARUCH: Italian rabbi and editor; 
lived at Ferrara and Mantua in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. “Forti” is the Italian translation of “ Hazak,” 
the name of a Hebrew family to which Baruch 
Uzziel belonged; the Italian diminutive “ Chaschet- 
to” was formed afterward. On May 28, 1564, 
Forti was named chief rabbi of Mantua. He is 


‘quoted as an authority by several prominent rabbis, 


as Moses Isserles (Responsa, No. 36) and Meir of 

Padua (Responsa, No. 9). Forti edited Isaac Abra- 

vanel's * Ma'yene ha-Yeshu'ah," to which he added 

a preface consisting of Abravanel's biography (Fer- 

rara, 1551) and Moses Alashkar's strictures on Shem- 

Tob's “Sefer ha-Emunot" (čb. 1556). He also sup- 

plied an alphabetical index to the Mishneh Torah 

(Venice, 1580). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 684; Zunz, in 
Kerem Hemed, v. 155; Carmoly, in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 62; 
Mortara, Indice, p. 24. 

D. M. SEL. 
FORTI, HORTENSIUS (JOHANAN) 

HAZAK: Jewish convert to Christianity; lived in 

the sixteenth century; born at Gorima, and settled 

at Prague under Maximilian II. He wrote * Dikduk 

Leshon Kodesh,” a Hebrew grammar, Prague, 1564- 

1566, and “ De Mystica Literarum Significatione,” in 

which he expatiates on the different ways of wri- 

ting the Holy Name; the latter work was published 

by Kircher in his “ CEdipus ZEgyptiacus," ii, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. S21 ; Steinschneider, 


Cat. Bodl, col. 988, 
J. M. SEL. 


FORTIS, LEONE: [Italian critic, journalist, 
and dramatist; born at Triest Oct. 5, 1828; died at 
Milan 1895. He was baptized while a child, and 


Fortress 
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educated at Padua. In his carly youth he wrote 
poems and a story entitled “Luigia.” In 1848 
he was exiled to Triest for having written the 
drama “La Duchessa di Praslin.” He subsequently 
went to Venice, and then to Milan, where he founded 
the papers “Il Vero Operaio” and “Il Pungolo"; 
the latter, however, was suppressed. In 1859, 
again exiled to Triest, he went to Switzerland, and 
later to Turin. In 1866 he founded *Il Corriere 
della Venezia”; in 1870, “La Nuova Roma.” His 
dramas include: “ Camoens,” * Cuore ed Arte,” “ In- 
dustria e Speculazione." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico. 
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FORTRESS: A permanent fort or fortified place. 
The Israclites, when advancing into the country 
west of the Jordan, found a considerable number of 
walled cities and fortresses which they could not 
conquer (Num. xiii 28; Deut. i. 28; Josh. xiv. 12). 
They were compelled, therefore, to settle in open 
places; and when attacked they retired into forests 
and caves (I Sam. xiii. 6). Becoming more profi- 
cient in the art of war, they succeeded—-especially 
in the time of the Kings—in conquering the for- 
tresses of the Canaanites, among them Jerusalem. 
David fortified the captured city anew, t.e., the so- 
called “city of David,” on the steep eastern hill (II 
Sum. v. 9; I Kings iii. 1, ix. 15, xi. 27). According 
to II Chron. xxxii. 5, xxxiii. 14, Hezekiah and Ma- 
nasseh were the first to surround with a wall the rest 
of the city also. Later the Maccabeans and Hero- 
dians built a third wall around it on the north and 
northwest. The Israelites built new fortresses 

(* mibzar," * kiryah bezurah,” “kiryat 

Principal ‘oz”)after the pattern of the Canaanite 

Fortresses. fortresses, especially for the protection 

of the frontiers and the approaches to 
the country. Thus Solomon erected Hazor and 
Megiddo asa protection against enemies from the 
northeast; Gezer, Beth-horon, and Baalath against 
those from the coast on the west; and Tadmor (Ta- 
mar) against those from Idumca (I Kings ix. 15, 17 
et seq.). Asa fortified Geba and Mizpah against the 
northern kingdom (I Kings xv. 21 et $eg.). Accord- 
ing to II Chron. xi. 5 et seq., Rehoboam fortified 
fifteen cities to the south and west of Jerusalem as 
a protection against Egypt. In the northern king- 
dom Jeroboam fortified Shechem and Penuel (I Kings 
xii. 95) Baasha tried to fortify Ramah as a point 
of attack on the southern kingdom; but Asa pulled 
down the half-finished fortification-walls and used 
the material for fortifying Geba and Mizpah (I 
Kings xv. 16 et seg.). The strongest fortress of the 
northern kingdom was undoubtedly Samaria, which 
had been built by Omri on top of a mountain, and 
which the Assyrians were able to capture only after 
a three years’ siege (II Kings xvii. 9). In later times 
the Maccabeans especially built a number of for- 
tresses, some of which, as Beth-zur, played an impor- 
tant part in the wars of the Maccabees; and others, 
as Jotapata, Masada, and Macherus, in the great 
Jewish war (66-73). 

All these fortresses were surrounded by walls 
(* homah ") composed of large blocks of rock, often 
without any cement. "These walls were generally 
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so wide that not only the guards could stand upon 
them, but also large numbers of people (Isa. xxxvi. 
11; Neh. xii. 81 e£ seq.; I Mace. xiii. 45) Fre- 
quently they had battlements (“ pinnot, " II Chron, 
xxvi. 15; “shemashot,” Isa. liv. 12), behind which 
the archers could secure cover; and at certain inter- 
vals there were towers built of large square stones 
(“migdal”). At the corners and above the gates 
were placed the strongest towers (II Chron. xxvi. 9), 
from which the guards could overlook the surround- 
ing country (II Sam. xviii. 24 e£ seq.). The gates 
were closed by heavy wooden folding-doors (Judges 
xvi, 8), perhaps covered with brass (Isa. xlv. 2), and 

provided with bolts of brass or iron 


The (Deut. iii, 5, xxxiii. 25; I Kings iv. 
Towers. 18). There was often a second wall 


outside of the principal wall, with ex- 
posed glacis (“hel”; I Kings xxi 28; Lam. ii. 8; 
Isa. xxvi. D. The most favorable situation fora 
fortress was on the edge of a precipice, as in the 
case of Jerusalem, or in that of Samaria, where it 
loomed up free on all sides on top of a mountain. 
No ditches with water surrounded the fortresses of 
the Israclites (compare Isa. xxxiii. 21; Nahum iii. 
8), who, however, seem to have followed the custom 
of the Syrians of building strong castles or citadels 
in fortified cities, as in the case of Jerusalem, She- 
chem, and Thebez (compare Judges ix. 46 et seq., 
51; viii. 9, 17). These castles were generally located 
in the center of the city. 

E. G. IL W. N. 


FORTSCHRITT IM JUDENTHUM, DER. 
See PERIODICALS. 

FORTY, THE NUMBER: In the Bible, next 
to the number seven, the number forty occurs most 
frequently. In Talmudical literature it is often met 
with, in many instances having been apparently 
used as a round number or as a concrete and definite 
expression in place of the abstract and iudefinite 
“many” or “some,” and hence becoming a symbol- 
ical number. As regards the period of forty years, 
the Jews seem to have shared with other peoples, 
especially the Greeks, the notion that the forticth 
year was the height or acme of man’s life; and from 
this fact forty years came to represent a generation 
(compare Nóldeke, “Untersuchungen zur Kritik 
des Alten Testaments,” p. 189). 

The rain which brought about the Deluge lasted 
forty days (Gen. vii. 4, 12, 17); the same period 
passed between the appearance of the 
mountain-tops and the opening of the 
windows in the ark (Gen. viii 6). 
For the embalming of Jacob forty 
days were required (Gen. 1. 3. Moses was without 
food on Mount Horeb for forty days (Ex. xxiv. 18). 
Elijah wandered without food for the same period 
(I Kings xix. 8; compare also the fasting of Jesus 
previous to his temptation, Matt. iv. 2). Ezekiel 
was ordered to lie on his right side forty days, to 
represent the forty years of the sin of Judah (Ezek. 
iv. 6). Forty days were spent by the spies in Ca- 
naan (Num. xiii. 25); Goliath challenged the army 
of Israel for forty days (I Sam. xvii. 16; compare 
Sotah 41b). The same number of days was granted 
Nineveh for repentance (Jonah iii. 4). They also 
form the period required for purification after the 
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birth of a male (Lev. xii. 2, 4), while after that of a 
female it is twice that number of days (7. 5). 

Isaac married when forty years old (Gen. xxv. 
90); so also Esau (Gen. xxvi. 84). Caleb was of the 
same age when sent as a spy (Josh. 
xiv. 7); and so was Ish-bosheth when 
commencing his short reign (II Sam. 
ii. 10; compare Acts vii. 28, where the 
acc of Moses, when he was called to become the de- 
liverer of his people, is given at forty years) Israel 
sojourned forty years in the desert (Ex. xvi. 95, and 
frequently elsewhere). The same period is given for 
the rule of each of several of the judges (Judges iii. 
11), and for that of Deborah (v. 81, viii. 28; I Sam. iv. 
18), as also for the reigns of David, Solomon, and 
Joash (II Sam. v. 4; I Kings ii. 11, xi. 42; I Chron. 
xxvi. 31, xxix. 27; IL Chron. ix. 30, xxiv. 1). Bo 
also Israel was oppressed by the Philistines forty 
years (Judges xiii. 1) In Ezek. xxix. 11-18 a deso- 
lation of forty years is predicted for Egypt. A 
multiplication of 40 by 3, or three generations, is 
seen in the 120 years of the life of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiv. 7; compare Gen. vi. 6). Some (compare 
Wellhausen, “ Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels," 
9d ed., 1888, i. 285) are inclined to see in the 480 
years which are stated (I Kings vi. 1) to have passed 
between the Exodus and the building of the Temple 
of Solomon a multiplication of forty by twelve, or 
the round number of twelve generations. 

Among the presents sent by Jacob to Esau were 
forty cows (Gen. xxxii 16). Ben-hadad sends 

“forty camels’ burden” as a gift for 
Forty Elisha (II Kings viii. 9). The gov- 
in Counts ermors before Nehemiah extorted from 
and the people forty shekels of silver 
Measures. (Neh. v. 15) Abdon had forty sons 
(Judges xii. 14); Solomon, forty stalls 
of horses (I Kings v. 6). Barak's army consisted of 
forty thousand men (Judges v. 8); as many Syrian 
footmen were killed by David in battle (I Chron. 
xix. 18); and forty stripes were inflicted on certain 
evil-doers (Deut. xxv. 5). In the Tabernacle forty 
sockets of silver supported the twenty boards (Ex. 
xxvi. 19 e£ seg. ; xxxvi. 24, 26); in the 'Temple of 
Solomon each of the ten lavers of brass contained 
forty baths; and in the Temple described by Eze- 
kiel the *hekal? and the side-courts measured forty 
cubits in length (Ezek. xli. 2, xlvi. 22). 

The fortieth year is the age of reason (“ben arba‘im 
la-binah,” Ab. v. 96). Hillel (Sifre, Deut. XXXIV. 
7. ed. Friedmann, 150a), Johanan ben Zakkai (R. 

H. 31b), and Akiba (Ab. R. N. vi) 


Forty 
Years. 


Forty in set out upon their rabbinieal careers 
the when they were forty years old. To 
Talmud. them, as also to Moses, is ascribed à 


life of 190 years, being divided in 
each case into three divisions of forty years each 
(Sifre, 1. c.). Hillel's disciples were eighty innumber 
(Suk. 28a). A- woman marrying after forty can 
not bear children (B. B. 119b). Marriages are made 
in heaven by the announcement of the BAT Kor 
forty days before birth (Sanh. 22a; compare Sotah 
9b) Forty times’ repetition renders a thing un- 
forgettable (Pes. 72a; compare Yer. Git. vi. 47d). 
The extravagance of Pekah is characterized by his 
consuming forty measures of pigeons for dessert 
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(nmyp map: Sanh. 94b; Pes. 57a). Forty measures 

was the weight of each stone carried into the Jor- 

dan (Josh. vi.; Sotah 84a). In connection with Ps. 
xev. 10 it is said that the Messianic age would last 
forty years (Sanh. 99a). 

The number forty had a fatal significance in con- 
nection with the destruction of the Second Temple. 

Forty years before this catastrophe the 
Forty Sanhedrin “went into exile,” that is, 
in Temple left the premises of the Temple (Shab. 

History. 15a; ‘Ab. Zarah 8b). Rabbi Zadok 

spent forty years in fasting to avert 
the calamity (Git. 56a). In the war of Bar Kokba 

forty measures of phylactery-blocks ( pban yis p) 

were found on the heads of the slain at Bethar 

(Git. 58a). 

The ritual purification-tank (“mikweh”) must 
hold forty measures of water (Mik. ii. 1 et seq. ; com- 
pare ‘Er, 14a). The measure of the heave-offering 
(*terumah ”) for a generous person (75° t'y) is a for- 
ticth part of the produce (Ter. iv. 3). A dry season 
of forty days is the condition for ordering a public 
fast (Ta‘an. 19a). On the other hand, the forty 
stripes of Deut. xxv. 5 are reduced to thirty-nine 
(Mak. 22a; compare II Cor. xi. 24). Forty is also 
given as the number is of the * principal labors" 
(mawbo Misa) which are forbidden on the Sabbath 
(Shab. 69a, 73a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirzel, Ueber Rundzahlen,in Berichte der 
Philologisch-Historisehen Classe der Kóniglich-Süchsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, pp. 6-70. Leipsie, 1885. On 
the symbolism of numbers in general: Báhr, Symbolik des 
Mosaischen Kultus, i. 128 et seq.; Johann Heinrich Kurtz, in 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1844, pp. 315 et seq.; 
Kliefoth, Die Zahtensumbolik der Heiligen Schrift. in The- 
olagische Zeitschrift, 1862, pp. 1 eb seg., 341 ct seg., 509 et seg. 
Lümmert, Zur Revision der Biblischen Zahlensymbolik, in 
Jahrbücher für Deutsche Theologie, 1864, pp. 3et seq. On 
the number forty in particular: Rosenmüller, on Ezech. iv. 6: 
Gesenius, Lehrgebüude der Hebrüischen Sprache, p. 100; 
Bruns, in Paulus’ Memorabilia, vii. 58 et seq.; Bohlen, Gene- 
sis, Introduction, pp. 63 et seq.; Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thiimer, i. 219 et seq. (i. 301 et seq., 4th ed., Leipsic, 1899); 
comp. also Baraita, pp. 32 et seq., Warsaw, 1848. 
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FOSTAT. See EGYPT. 


FOULD, ACHILLE: French statesman and 
financier; born at Paris Nov. 17, 1800; died at 
Tarbes Oct. 5, 1867. The son of a wealthy banker, 
he studied banking, and afterward traveled exten- 
sively. In 1847 he was chosen deputy for the town 
of Tarbes: he sat on the ministerial benches, and 
occupied himself with matters of finance. After 
the Revolution of 1848 he retired and wrote three 
pamphlets which excited considerable comment— 
“ Observations sur la Question Financiere, Adressées 
à l'Assemblée Nationale,” “Pas d'Assignats," and 
“Opinion de M. A. Fould sur les Assignats.” His 
violent attacks upon the Garnier-Pages administra- 
tion brought him into prominence, and on July 8, 
1849, he was elected to represent the people of Paris 
in the legislative assembly. On Oct. 31 of the same 
year he was appointed minister of finance by the 
prince-president Louis Napoleon, whom heis said to 
have aided financially. As minister he promoted 
several important measures, including the abolition 
of the income tax and of the taxes on rents and on 
advances on mortgages; he also established the Al- 
gerian Bank, and provided for the pensioning of the 
used. During the ministerial crises of 1851 he was 
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twice dismissed and recalled, but after the coup 
d’état (Dec. 2, 1851) he retained his portfolio until 
1852, after which he became a senator and then min- 
ister of state. 
of the emperor regarding the property of the O:- 
leans family. 

Fould organized the Exposition Universelle of 
1855. In November, 1860, he became a member of 
the privy council, and next year resumed the port- 
folio of finance in order to deal with the increasin g 
deficit. Not succeeding any better than his prede- 
cessors, he again retired (Jan., 1867). In 1857 Fould 
was elected a member of the Academy of Fine Arts. 
He married into a Protestant family, and his children 
were educated in that faith; but he never formally 
abjured Judaism, though he was buried with the 
rites of the Protestant Church. 

His son Ernest Adolphe (1824-75) was deputy 
for the Hautes-Pyrénées (1863-69). His grandson 
Achille Charles (b. Aug. 10, 1861) was elected 
deputy for Tarbes, Sept. 22, 1889. 

His brother Louis (died at Paris in 1858) founded 
(1857) at the French Institute a prize of 20,000 francs 


forthe best work on the origin and history of art 
prior to Pericles (“L’Univers Israélite,” 1857-58, p. 


419). 
POLOS ge La Grande Encyclopédie ; Arch. Isr. xxviii. 
NN Y. E. 

FOULD, BENOIT: French politician; born at 
Paris Nov. 21, 1792; died there July 28, 1858. In 
1827 he was nominated judge of the tribunal of 
commerce. At the legislative elections of May, 
1994, he was chosen to represent St. Quentin, and 
devoted himself to financial questions. He was re- 
elected Nov. 4, 1887, and again on March 2, 1889, 
but failed in 1842 and in 1846. He took an active 
part in Jewish communal affairs. 

S. V. E. 


FOULD, ÉDOUARD MATHURIN: French 
politician; born at Paris Dec. 18, 1884; died at 
Moulins April 8, 1881. On June 1, 1863, he was 
elected deputy for Allier, and supported the empire. 
He resigned in 1868. In 1876 he was defeated by 
the Republican candidate at Montlucon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 

S. V. E. 

FOULD, GUSTAVE EUGENE: French pol- 
tician andauthor; born at Paris Feb. 19, 1886; dicd 
at Asniéres Aug. 27, 1884. On June 0, 1869, he was 
elected deputy of the Basses-Pyrénées, and during 
the Franco-Prussian war served with the Scouts of 
the Seine. Fould failed at the Paris municipal elec- 
tions of 1872 and at the legislative elections of Octo- 
ber, 1877, at Pau. He wrote “La Conversation ” 
and “ Brûlons le Grand Livre” (Paris, 1878). Under 
the pseudonym “Olivier de Jalin ” he collaborated 
with Alexandre Dumas in “La Comtesse Romani,” 
a comedy which had a successful run at the Gym- 
nase in 1876. He married Wilhelmine Josephine 
Simon of the Théâtre Français, who wrote under 
the name “ Gustave Heller.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, 


S. V. E. 
FOUNDATION-STONE. See CORNER-STONE. 
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FOUNDLING (Hebrew, “asufi”): A deserted 
child whose parents are unknown. The question as 
to the status of such a child in the Jewish commu- 
nity was chiefly decided by the condition in which 
it was found. If there was evidence that its parents 
had abandoned it wilfully, its legitimacy was under 
suspicion, and it was therefore treated as doubtfully 
legitimate. If, however, there were indications that 
its abandonment was caused by the inability of the 
parents to support it, the child was regarded às 
legitimate; the necessary indications might either 
be furnished by the body of the child—as when it 
was found circumcised, or with its limbs carefully 
straightened, or its body anointed with oil, or iis 
eyes painted, or a talisman hung on its neck—or 
might be obtained from the place where it was 
found—as near a synagogue, or on the sidewalk 
where many people passed, or on a tree where no 
wild beast could reach it. Nobody might claim 
the child as his or her offspring after it had been de- 
clared a foundling, except in a year of famine, when 
it was obvious that its parents only waited for some 
one to take it up, so that it might have a home. If 
they claimed it while it was still on the street they 
were believed in any case, and the child was consid- 
ered as the offspring of a legitimate marriage (Kid. 
19b; Maimonides, “Yad,” Issure Biah, xv. 80, 81; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 4, 31, 89). 

Those foundlings which were suspected of having 
been born through illegitimate connections were 
placed outside of the fold, and they might not inter- 
marry with Israclites, nor with other foundlings or 
illegitimates. The only persons whom they were 
permitted to marry were proselytes and liberated 
slaves; and the offspring of such marriages were in 
the same status as the foundlings themselves (Kid. 
14a; Maimonides, l.c. 33; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 4, 90). 

If a child was found in a place where Jews and 
non-Jews lived, even if there were onlv a few of the 
latter, he was considered, as regards intermarriage, 
as being a non-Jewish child, until he had been 
proselytized by the court or had become a Jew after 
reaching his majority, when he became subject 
to all the laws governing foundlings. In other 
respects, however—as to the permission to give him 
forbidden food, or as to the obligation of returning 
to him any object that he lost, etc. —the majoritv 
decided. If the majority of the inhabitants of the 
place were non-Jews, the foundling was considered 
à non-Jew; if the majority were Jews, he was con- 
sidered a Jew; and if they were half and half, he 
was in a doubtful state (Mishnah Makshirin, ii. 7; 
Ket. 15b; Yoma 84b; Maimonides, 7.c. 25, 26; Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 4, 38, 84). 

The *shetuki" (the silent 0n0)—4.6., a child whose 
father is unknown— was placed in the same category 
with the "asufi" (foundling), and might marry only 
among proselytes or liberated slaves. Abba Saul 
called such a child “beduki” (examined), one whose 
status was established through the examination of 
the mother. If she said nothing, or if she admitted 
that the father of the child was an illegitimate, or if 
she said that she did not know who the father was, 
the child became subject to all the laws governing 
foundlings. If, however, she said that its father 
was a legitimate Israelite (*kasher?), she was be- 
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lieved, and the child might intermarry even with 
priests (Ket. 18a; Kid. 74a; Yer. Ket. i. 9; Maimon- 
ides, l.e. 11, 12; compare tb. xviii. 18-16; Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 6, 17). 

Although it was necessary to mention the name of 
the father of the husband as wellas of the wife in 
a bill of divorce, the shetuki or the asufi whose 
father was unknown could write a bill of divorce, 
mentioning only the name by which he himself was 
known (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 129, 9). If he died child- 
less, since he had no other heirs, his property was 
“hefker” (vacant, ownerless), and any one could 
appropriate it (see GER). This law also applied to 
the shetuki whose mother was known, for the rela- 
tives on the mother's side were not considered heirs 
in Jewish law (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
276, 4, Isserles’ gloss). See INHERITANCE. 

There is no trace of institutions for foundlings in 
Talmudic literature. The custom probably pre- 
vailed that the foundling was taken into the house 
of a childless couple who brought it up as their own. 

S. S. J. H. G. 


FOUNTAIN (Hebr. py): A natural spring of 


water. Although Palestine as a whole is scantily 
supplied with water, it has a number of fountains. 


These often spring up in the hollows of cliffs; but 
sometimes wells have been dug. The Old Testa- 
ment makes no sharp distinction between artificial 
wells and springs. Among the best-known foun- 
tains are the sources of the Jordan near Banias and 
Tell al-Kadi (Dan), the sources of the Gihon (St. 
Mary's Well) near Jerusalem, the Harod (Goliath) 
fountains in the valley leading from the plain of 
Jezreel to Scythopolis, and those near Nazareth. 
Numerous villages and towns have been named 
after the fountains which gave rise to the settle- 
ments, e.g., En-dor, En-gannim, En-gedi, Ensbe- 
mesh, En-rimmon, and En-hazor. 


E. G. H. F. Bv. 
FOUR COUNTRIES. See COUNCIL or Four 
LANDS. 


FOWLS. See POULTRY. 


FOX (Oyw).—Biblical Data: Thereareat pres- 
ent two species of fox inhabiting Palestine: the 
Canis flavescens, found in the north, and the C. nzloti- 
cus, common in the central and southern regions. 
But most of the passages of the Old "Testament 
in which “shu‘al” occurs seem to apply rather 
to the jackal (Canis aureus), the commonest beast of 
prey in Palestine. On the other hand, there are two 
special names for the jackal in the Old Testament, 
both of which are found only in the plural, 
“iyyim” and “tannim” (Isa. xiii. 22, xxxiv. 18 cet 
seg., XXXV. 7; Jer. ix. 10, x. 22, xlix. 83, ete.). It 
may be that “shu‘al” in the Old Testament is in- 
tended as a general term for the whole family or for 
several species of the Canide, while *iyyim" and 
"tannim" denote the jackal specifically as the 
“howler” (comp. the Arabic “ wawi,” or *ibnawa") 
and as the animal with the outstretched body. Ac- 
cording to Tristram, even at the present day the two 
animals are commonly confounded in Syria, though 
the inhabitants are aware of their distinction. 

Thus the catching of 800 shu'alim in the story of 
Samson (Judges xv. 4) seems to refer to jackals 


rather than to foxes, since the former are gregarious 
and remain in droves, while the latter prowl singly 
and are taken alive with difficulty. So also in Ps. 
xiii. 11, the word probably applies to the jackal, as 
itis characteristic of the latter, but not of the fox, 
to feed on dead bodies. Lam. v. 18 and Neh. iii. 35 
are applicable alike to the fox and the jackal, as 
both are in the habit of burrowing among rocks and 
ruins; while Ezek. xiii. 4 and Cant. ii. 15 no doubt 
refer to the proverbial cunning of the fox and its 
fondness for grapes, though the jackal is equally 
destructive to vineyards. 

That foxes and jackals were formerly, as now, 
common in Palestine, may be inferred from the 
names derived from these animals, as * Hazar-shual ” 
(Josh. xv. 28) and “Shalim ” (I Sam. ix. 4). 

In Rabbinical Literature: There is no as- 
certained reference to the jackal in the rabbinical 
writings, while the fox is often spoken of. The 
latter's term of gestation is six months; it prowls 
among ruins, burrows in the earth, is even found to 
inhabit a hollow gourd; kills poultry and young 
lambs and kids, and is noxious to vineyards (Bek. 
8a; Mak. 24b; Ned. 81b; Ket. 111b; Hul. 58a; B. 


K. 92a; Eccl. R. 98a, etc). In proverbial expres- 
sions the cunning and treacherous fox is often con- 


trasted with the kingly lion: “Be rather the tail 
[7.e., the last] among lions than the head of foxes” 
(Sanh. 87a; Ab. iv. 15). Of one who belied his 
great reputation it was said: “'The lion has become 
a fox” (B. K. 117a; comp. also B. M. 84b; Meg. 
16b; Ned. 8ib; Ab. ii. 15). The “fox fables” 
(“mishle shuʻalim ”), of which 800 were known to 
R. Meir (Sanh. 38b; Suk. 28a), had no doubt esca- 
pades of the fox for their themes (comp. Ber. 61b; 
Esth. R. iii, 1; Eccl R. v. 14; L. Levysohn, 
in “Jüdisches Volksblatt," vol. iii.) See ÆsoP’s 
FABLES AMONG TUE JEWS. 

The fox was also employed in the magic of the 
time. The tail of a fox was suspended between the 
eyes of the horse to protect it against the evil eye 
(Shab. 53a); its tooth was carried to promote or pre- 
vent sleep, according asit was taken from a live or 
a dead animal (Shab. 67a, Rashi); while the passing 
of a fox on one’s left side was considered an evil 
omen (Sanh. 65b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible, 

p. 85; L. Levysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 77. 
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FOY : Branch of the family Fo, settled in the 
southwest of France since the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. Special mention may be made of 
Solomon Foy, born at Bordeaux, Jan. 17, 1858, 
a violinist and author of “Rimes Voilées” (Bor- 
deaux, 1877) and of various comedies and operettas. 
Edmund Foy was president of the chamber of com- 
merce in Bayonne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Léon, Histoire des Juifs de Bayonne, p. 


428; Arch. Isr. 1841, p. 253; H. Minier and J. Delpit, Le Thé- 
âtre à Bordeaux; Féret, Statistique de la Gironde, iii. 257. 


G. C. DE B. 


FRAGA: City in Aragon. In 1828 Alfonso IV. 
confirmed all the privileges which the Moncadas 
had granted to the Jews of Fraga. Four years later 
he permitted his second wife, Leonora, to whom 
he had presented Huesca and Fraga, to admit six 
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Jewish families to Fraga. The Jews are said to have 

been persecuted there in 1889 and 1891. In 14388 the 

Jewish community was still as large as that in 

Jaca, and, like it, paid 200 sueldos annually in taxes. 

Fraga was the birthplace of the baptized physician 

Astruc Remoch. Isaac Arama served for several 

years as a preacher in Fraga. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, p. 98b; Amador de 
los Rios, Hist. ii, 82, 157; Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 928, 1025; 
Gritz, Gesch. viii. 88. 

G. M. K. 
FRANCE (formerly called Gaul}: Country 
forming the most westerly part of Central Europe. 

——Roman-Gallic Epoch: The banishment of 

Archelaus to Vienne in Gaul in the year 6 (Josephus, 

“Ant.” xvii, 18, 88 2-8; edem, * D. J.” ii. 7, $9; Dion 

Cassius Cocceianus, “Hist. Rome,” lv. 27; Strabo, 

xvi. 2, 46), and that of Herod Antipas to Lugdunum 

(Lyons) in the year 39 (Josephus, “ Ant.” xviil. 7, 

& 2, but differently in “B. J.” ii. 9, § 6), were assur- 

edly not the determining factors in the Jewish im- 

migration into the Gallic provinces. The immigra- 

tion was due rather to economic causes and to chance 
trading-journeys. There is no documentary proof 
of the presence of Jewsin this country dating earlier 
than the fourth century, but they were certainly 
there before that period. Hilary of Poitiers (died 

366) is praised for having fled from their society 

(Venantius Fortunatus, * Vita S. Hilarii,” iii.). A de- 

cree of the emperors Theodosius II. and Valentinian 

IIL, addressed to Amatius, prefect of Gaul (July 9, 

495), prohibited Jewsand pagans from practising law 

and from holding public offices (“militandi”), in 

order that Christians should not be in subjection 
io them, and thus be incited to change their faith 

(* Constit. Sirmond.” vi., ed. Hoenel, “Corpus Juris 

Antejustin." i. 458) At the funeral of Hilary, 

Bishop of Arles, in 449, Jewsand Christians mingled 

in crowds and wept, while the former sang psalms in 

Hebrew (Honoratus “ Vita Hilarii,” 22; “ Prosperi et 

Honorati Opera,” ed. Salinas, p. 804, Rome, 1782). 

From the year 465 the Church took official cogni- 

zance of the Jews. The Council of Vannes (465) for 

bade the clergy to partake of the meals of the Jews or 
to invite them to their own, because, Christian food 
being placed under the ban by the 


Church Jews, theclergy would appear inferior 
Laws to them if they accepted Jewish 
Against food while the Jews refused to eat 
Jews. the food which Christians offered them 


(*Concil. Vanet.” can. 12; Mansi, 
“Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Col- 
lectio," vii. 954). In 472 Sidonius Apollinarius rec- 
ommended a Jew to Eleutherius of Tournai, saying 
that “these people are accustomed to having good 
causes to plead." On two occasions in 473 he made 
use of the services of a Jew named Gozolas to send 
a letter to oue of his correspondents. At the same 
date he recommended another Jew, who had been 
baptized, to Nonnechius, Bishop of Nantes (“ Sidon. 
Apollin.” ed. Baret, iii. 8, p. 252; iv. 8, p. 277; vi. 8, 
p. 950; viii. 4, p. 410). 

Jews were found in Marseilles in the sixth century 
(Gregory of Tours, * Historia Francorum," v. 11, vi. 
17; Gregory the Great, * Epistol. Greg." 1, 47; Migne, 
lxxvii. 50^), at Arles (75. vii. 24). at Uzès (^ Vita Fer- 


reoli”), at Narbonne (Gregory of Tours, viii. 1), at 
Clermont-Ferrand (db. iv. 12; v. 11), at Orleans 
(Gregory, * Vit. Patr." vi. 7), at Paris, and at Bor- 
deaux (Gregory, “ De Virt. S. Martini," 8, 50). These 
places were generally centers of Roman administra- 
tion, located on the great commercial routes, and 
there the Jews possessed synagogues (for Clermont, 
sce Gregory of Tours, “Hist. Franc." v. 11; for Or- 
leans, čb. viii. 1). In harmony with the Theodosian 
code, and according to an edict addressed in 331 to 
the decurions of Cologne by the emperor Constan- 
tine, the internal organization of the Jews seems to 
have been the same asin the Roman empire. They 
appear to have had priests (rabbis or hazzanim?), 
archisynagogues, patersynagogues, and other syna- 
gogue officials (* Cod. Theod.” 4, xvi. 8: “ Hieros et 
archisynagogos et patres synagogarum et ceteros 
qui synagogis deserviunt ”). 

The Jews were principally merchants (Gregory of 
Tours, “Hist. Franc." iv. 12, 85; vi. 5, " Concil. 
Matisc." can. 2; Mansi, ix. 932) and slave-dealers 
(*Epist. Greg." 7, 24; Migne, Ixxvii. 877); they 
were also tax-collectors (Gregory of Tours, “ Hist. 
Franc." vii. 28), sailors (dem, “De Gloria Conf." 
97), and physicians (¢dem, “ Hist. Franc." v. 6). 

They probably remained under the Roman law 
until the triumph of Christianity, with the status 
established by Caracalla—on a footing of equality 
with their fellow citizens. The emperor Constan- 
tius (821) compelled them to share in the curia, a 
heavy burden imposed on citizens of townships 
(*Cod. Theod." 3, xvi. 8) There is nothing to 
show that their association with their fellow citizens 
was not of an amicable nature, even after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in Gaul. Itis known that the 
Christian clergy participated in their feasts (“ Coun- 
cil of Agda,” 506); intermarriage between Jews and 
Christians sometimes occurred (Council of Orleans, 
533); the Jews made proselytes, and their religious 
customs were so freely adopted that at the third Coun- 
cil of Orleans (589) it was found necessary to warn 
the faithful against Jewish “superstitions,” and to 
order them to abstain from traveling on Sunday and 
from adorning their persons or dwellings on that day. 

Merovingian Period: During this period the 
Church endeavored to modify existing conditions In 
the interests of Christianity. In the provincial coun- 
cils the bishops adopted a series of measures for the 
purpose cf creating a chasm between Jews and Chris- 
tians, and of marking the inferiority of the Jews. 
As stated above, the Council of Vannes prohibited 
the clergy from taking their meals with them 
(“Concil. Vanet." can. 12; Mansi, vii. 954; compare’ 
the action of the Council of Elvira in 305) This 
prohibition was repeated at the Council of Agda in 
506 (* Concil. Agath.” can. 40; Mansi, viii. 331), again 
at the Council of Epaon in 517 (4 Concil. Epaon." can. 
15; Mansi, viii. 561), and once more at the third Coun- 
cil of Orleans (“ Concil. Aurel.” iii. can. 18; Mansi, ix. 
15). Thesecond Council of Orleans (588), that of Cler- 
mont (535), and that of Orleans (538) prohibited all 
intermarriage of Jews and Christians. Christians 
who would not agree to dissolve such unions were 
to be excommunicated (* Concil. Aurel.” ii. can. 19; 
Mansi, viii. 838; “Concil. Arvern.” can. 6; Mansi, 
viii. 861; *Concil. Aurel." iii. can. 18; Mansi, ix 
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15). The Council of Clermont (535) forbade the ap- 
pointing of Jews as judges (“ Concil. Arvern.” can. 
9: Mansi, viii. 861). The third Council of Orleans 
(538) and again that of Mâcon (581) decreed that 
“since, by the grace of God, we live under the rule 
of Catholic kings,” the Jews should not appear 
among Christians for four consecutive days after 
Good Friday (* Concil. Aurel.” iii. can. 30; Mansi, 
ix. 19; “Concil. Matisc." can. 14; Mansi, ix. 984). 
The fourth Council of Orleans (541) decreed among 
other things that whenever a Jew made a pros- 
elyte (“advena ?), or reconverted to hisreligion a Jew 
who had been baptized, or possessed 
Decrees of himself of a Christian slave, or con- 
Church  verted to Judaism any one born of 
Councils. Christian parents, he should be pun- 
ished by the loss of all his slaves. If 
any one born of Christian parents became a Jew, 
and obtained his freedom on condition of remaining 
such, the condition must be considered void, for it 
was unjust that one living as a Jew should enjoy 
the freedom attaching to Christian birth (* Concil. 
Aurel.” iv. can. 81; Mansi, ix. 118). The Council 
of Macon (581) reiterated the prohibition against 
appointing Jews as judges, and closed to them also 
the ofice of tax-collector, “in order that Christians 
may not be subjected to those whom God rejects " 
(“ Concil. Matisc." can. 13; Mansi, ix. 934). To the 
prohibition against appearing in public during Holy 
Week were added the obligation to show reverence 
to ecclesiastics and the interdiction against walking 
before them. Those who broke this law were to be 
punished by the local magistrates (db. can. 14; Mansi, 
i»). Despite the decrees of previous councils, Jews 
living in some of the towns continued to hold 
Christian slaves. The Council of Mâcon, therefore, 
decreed that such slaves were to be ransomed for 
twelve sous, and either be set at liberty or continue 
in servitude under their new masters. If the Jews 
refused to free them, the slave, until his master 
accepted the price of his redemption, should be 
free to dwell among Christians wherever he chose. 
If a Jew succeeded in converting a Christian 
slave to Judaism he lost his property rights over 
that slave and the right of making him an ob- 
ject of testamentary bequest (ib. can. 16; Mansi, ix. 
935). The Council of Narbonne forbade Jews to sing 
psalms at burials of their own people; those who 
transgressed this decree were compelled to pay a 
fine to the lord of the city (^ Concil. Narbon." can. 
9; Mansi, ix. 1016). The fifth Council of Paris (614) 
prohibited the Jews from asking or from exercising 
c! vie or administrative rights over Christians, unless 
they and their families should accept baptism from 
the bishop of the place (* Concil. Paris," v. can. 17; 
Mansi, x. 549). The same prohibition was renewed 
at the Council of Rheims in 624-625 (* Concil. Rem.” 
can. 11; Mansi, x. 596). This council returned to the 
question of Christian slaves and decreed that if a 
Jew converted or tormented his Christian slaves 
they should revert to the state treasury (20.). 

It may be seen that these different measures were 
not in any way founded upon the supposition that 
the Jews were morally debased, but harmonized 
rather with the views of theologians and politicians. 
The Church, it will be observed, no longer content 


with issuing prohibitions concerning the conduct 
of Christians with relation to the Jews, now placed 
Jews themselves, in certain cases, under its own ju- 
risdiction, and at the same time made it to the inter- 
est of the civil authorities to assist in carrying out 
its measures. The council found it necessary also 
to obtain the sanction of the temporal power for its 
canons, an aim which it pursued unflaggingly and 
with much success, for the Merovingian kings in 
general showed themselves willing to accept its 
authority. Yet theywere not all submissive to the 
requests of the clergy. Pope Gregory the Great (599) 
rebuked Queen Brunhilda, Thierry, king of the 
Burgundians, and Theodebert, king of Austrasia, 
for allowing the Jewsto hold Christian slaves, But 
such resistance was infrequent: the power of the 
Church at that time, in an almost barbarous state, is 
well known. Childebert was the first fanatic king, 
and he ratified the decisions of the third Council of Or- 
leans concerning the presence of Jewsin public dur- 
ing Holy Week (*Concil Matisc.” 


Under can. 14; Mansi, xiv. 886; according 
Childebert to Boretius, however, it is not certain 
and that the article became a part of the 
Chilperic. constitution; (see “ Beiträge zur Capi- 


tularienkritik," p. 21). He banished 
Ferreol (555), the Bishop of Uzès, for having had 
too friendly relations with the Jews (“ Vita Ferreoli, 
apud Marcus Antonius Dominicy, Ausberti Familia 
Rediviva,” App., p. 27, Paris, 1648). Chilperic was 
similarly influenced. In 582 he drove many Jews to 
the baptismal font, but they were not all sincere, and 
many returned to their former “perfidy.” Heem- 
ployed as treasurer or as purchasing agent a Jew 
named Priscus, whom he had vainly urged to be bap- 
tized, and whom, happening once to be at Nogent- 
sur-Marne, he even asked Gregory of Tours to con- 
vert. Finally, he cast him into prison “in order to 
compel him to believe despite himself." Priscus 
promised to come to a conclusion in due time. In 
the interval a dispute arose between Priscus and a 
certain Phatir, a converted Jew for whom the king 
had stood sponsor. While Priscus was on his way to 
the synagogue with his companions Phatir slew him, 
and took refuge in the basilica of St. Julien. The 
murderer was afterward killed in the kingdom of 
Gontran by the relatives of Priscus (Gregory of 
Tours, * Hist. Franc." vi. 17). Gontran was in no 
way inferior to Chilperic in point of fanaticism. On 
the occasion of his entry into the city of Orleans 
(585), as the Jews had joined with the population 
in *singing his praises in their own tongue," the 
king said at table: “Wo unto this wicked and per- 
fidious Jewish race, that thrives only by knavery. 
To-day they were lavish with their blatant flattery ; 
all people, said they, should reverence me as their 
lord, and this only to induce me to rebuild at the 
state’s expense their synagogue which the Chris- 
tians destroyed long ago. That I shall never do, for . 
God forbids it” (Gregory of Tours, “Hist. Franc." 
viii. 1). Clotaire IL, who had been raised to the 
throne at a prelates’ congress, hastened to legalize 
(Oct. 18, 614) the canon of the fifth Council of 
Paris (Oct. 10, 614) relating to the Jews (* Chlotar. 
Edit.” cap. x., ed. Boretius, i. 22). Gondebaud, 
fourth king of the Burgundians, in his struggle 
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against Clovis (500) had been exposed to the en- 
mity of the clergy. Forced to submit, he agreed 
to embrace Christianity. It was then that what 
is known as the “Loi Gombette” was drawn up, 
which among other things forbade all marriage be- 
tween Jews and Christians, such unions, in accord- 
ance with the law of Theodosius IX., being deciared 
adulterous by the “Loi Gombette” (“Lex Rom. 
Burg.” tit. xix. 4; “Monum. Germ. LL.” iii. 609). 
About the year 517 the same Gondebaud prescribed, 
in the law which is attributed to him, that any Jew 
who struck or kicked a Christian should be punished 
by having his hand cut off, though he might com- 
promise by paying a compensation of 75 sous and a 
fine of 12 sous. For striking a priest the penalty 
was death and confiscation of property (“Libr Leg. 
Gundob.” 102, 1-8; * Monum. Germ. LL." iii. 578). 
In order to insure the publie triumph of the 
Church, the clergy endeavored to bring the Jews to 
the acceptance of baptism. A certain 
Conversion Simon who was converted about the 
of Jews. year 350 even became Bishop of Metz 
(“Pauli et Petri Carmina,” 25, 25: 
Migne, “Patrol. Lat., Poet. Lat. Carol.” i. 60). 
The Council of Agda (506) determined the con- 
ditions on which Jews were admitted to baptism. 
Ferreol, Bishop of Uzés, converted them by liv- 
ing in familiar intercourse with them. Having 
been severely rebuked for this by Childebert, Fer- 
reol ordered the Jews of his diocese to moet in 
the Church of St. Theodoric, and preached to them 
& baptismal sermon. Some Jews abjured their 
faith; he forbade the others to remain in the city, 
and expelled them from his diocese (558) (* Vita Fer- 
reoli,” /.e.). Saint Germain (568) converted a Jew 
at Bourges named Sigerich (Venantius Fortunatus, 
" Vita S. Germ." cap. 62). Avitus, Bishop of Cler- 
mont, strove long but vainly to make converts. At 
length in 576 a Jew sought to be baptized. One of 
his former coreligionists poured fetid oil over his 
head. The following Sunday the mob that accom- 
panied the bishop razed the synagogue to the 
ground. Afterward the bishop told the Jews that 
unless they were willing to embrace Christianity 
they must withdraw, since he as bishop could have 
but one flock. It is said that five hundred Jews 
then accepted baptism, and the rest withdrew to 
Marseilles (Gregory of Tours, “Hist. Franc.” v. 11; 
Venantius Fortunatus, * Carm." v. 5, a poem written 
atthe command of Gregory). The exampleof Avitus 
was imitated by Virgilius, Bishop of Arles, and by 
Theodore, Bishop of Marseilles, and it became nec- 
essary for Pope Gregory the Great, on an appeal 
from the Jews who were engaged in commerce at 
Marseilles, to enjoin more moderation and the em- 
ployment of only suasion for the conversion of the 
incredulous (* Epist. Greg." i. 47; ed. Migne, lxxvii. 
509). Sulpicius, Bishop of Bourges (before 644), en- 
gaged with equal ardor in the work of conversion 
(* Vita S. Sulpicii," i. 14). 

The Jews were not unconcerned in the troubles 
which devastated the country during the struggles 
with the “barbarians.” With their fellow citizens 
they defended the city of Arles, which was besieged 
in 905 by the Franks and the Burgundians. When 
Ciesarius, the bishop, gave evidence of Burgundian 


leanings and one of his kinsmen passed over to the 
hostile forces, the Jews and the Goths taxed the 
bishop with treason. According to the historian, 
he found a Jew to open negotiations with the enemy 
and to propose the surrender of the city (“Vita S, 
Cæsarii Episc. Arelat.” i., by S. Cyprius, Bishop of 
Toulouse; ed. Migne, “Patrol. Lat." lxvii). This 
story has been rightly mistrusted (see Israel Levi in 
“R. E. J.” xxx. 295 et seq.). 
In 629 King Dagobert proposed to drive from his 
domains all Jews who would not accept Christian- 
ity. He was instigated to this step 
Under by Heraclius, Emperor of the East, to 
Dagobert. whom astrology had predicted the do- 
struction of his empire by a circum- 
cised people (Fredeg. “ Chron." 65, ed. Monod, p. 147; 
comp. “Gesta Dagoberti," e, 24; Bouquet, ii, 580), 
The story, fabulous in itself, was not invented until 
after the Arab conquest in 689. It is known from 
other sources that the clergy were neverso powerful 
under any Merovingian king as under Dagobert. 
From his reign to that of Pepin the Short no further 
mention of the Jews is found. But in the south of 
France, which was then known as “ Septimania ” and 
was a dependency of the Visigothic kings of Spain, 
the Jews continued to dwell and to prosper. From 
this epoch (689) dates the earliest known Jewish in- 
scription relating to France, that of Narbonne (* R. 
E. J.” xix. 75). The Jews of Narbonne, chiefly mer- 
chants, were popular among the people, who often 
rebelled against the Visigothic kings. It is note- 
worthy that Julian of Toledo (“ Hist. Rebel. Ad- 
versus Wambam Insultatio in Tyrann. Gallim," i. 
25; ed. Migne, xevi. 797) accuses Gaul of being Juda- 
ized. Wamba (672-680) decreed that all the Jews 
of his realm should either embrace Christianity or 
quit his dominions. This edict, which “threatened 
the interests of the country,” provoked a general 
uprising. The Count of Nimes, Hilderic; the abbot 
Ramire; and Guimaldus, Bishop of Maguclon, took 
the Jews under their protection, and even compelled 
their neighbors to follow their example. But the 
insurrection was crushed, and the edict of expulsion 
was put into force in 678 (zd, 28). The exile of the 
Jews was not of long duration, since in 681 the twelfth 
Council of Toledo took cognizance of them, and at 
the seventeenth, in 694, Egica demanded the punish- 
ment of relapsed Jews, but excepted from this 
measure those who inhabited the provinces of Gaul, 
in order that they might assist these regions in re- 
covering from the losses they had sustained, and, in 
general, that the Jews who dwelt in the country 
might help the duke who was its governor and might 
contribute to the reestablishment of the province by 
their talent and by theircareandindustry. But this 
was always with the understanding that they be con- 
verted to the Catholic faith (Dom Vaissette, “Hist. 
Genérale de Languedoc,” ed. Privas, i. 750-751). 
Carlovingian Period: From a letter of Pope 
Stephen III. (768-772) to Bishop Aribert of Nar- 
bonne itisseen that in his time the Jews still dwelt in 
Provence, and even in the territory of Narbonne, en- 
joying hereditary allodial tenure, and being exempt 
from high taxation in the towns and outskirts by con- 
cession of “the kings of France." They owned fields 
and vineyards and employed Christians (* Stephani 
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Pape Epist." 2; ed. Migne, exxix. 857). This conces- 
sion is probably connected with a curious episode in 
the struggle with the Arabs. The “Roman de Philo- 
mène ” (Dom Vaissette, ed. Du Mège, addit. toiii. 30) 
recounts how Charlemagne, after à fabuloussiege of 
Narbonne, rewarded the Jews for the part they had 
taken in the surrender of the city; he yielded to 
them, for their own use, a part of the city, and 
granted them the right to live under a “Jewish 
king," as the Saracens lived under a Saracen king. 
Meir, son of Simon of Narbonne (1240), 

«King of inhis" Milhemet Mizwah” refers to the 
the Jews” same story. It is a well-known fact, 
at he adds, that at the siege of Narbonne 
Narbonne. King Charles, having had his horse 
killed under him, would himself have 

been killed but for a Jew who dismounted and gave 
the king his horse at the cost of his own life, for he 
was killed by the Saracens. A tradition that Charles 
granted to them a third part of the town and of its 
suburbs (Neu- 
bauer, in * R. E. 
J.” x. 98-99) is 
partly confirmed 
by & document 
which once ex- 
isted in the ab- 
bey of Grasse, 
and which 
showed that un- 
der the emperor 
Charlemagne a 
"king of the 
Jews" owned a 
section of the 
city of Nar- 
bonne, à pos- 
session which 
Charlemagne 
confirmed in 
791 (Note of 
Du Mége, * Mé- 
moires de la So- 
ciété des Antiquaires,” 1829, viii. 340), In the Royal 
Letters of 1864 (Doat Collection, 53 et seq. 839-953) it is 
also stated that there were two kings at Narbonne, à 
Jew and a Saracen, and that one-third of the city was 
giventotheJews. Atradition preserved by Abraham 
ibu Daud, and agreeing in part with the statement of 
Benjamin of Tudela, his contemporary, attributes 
these favors to R. Makir, whom Charlemagne sum- 
moned from Babylon, and who called himself a de- 
scendant of David (Neubauer, * Med. Jew. Chroni- 
cles,” i. 82). The Jewish quarter of Narbonne was 
called “New City” (* Hist. Littér. de la France," 
xxvii. 561), and the “Great Jewry” (Tournai, 
“Catal. du Musée de Narbonne”). The Makir 
family bore, in fact, the name “ Nasi” (prince), and 
lived in a building known as the “Cortada Regis 
Judiorum? (Saige, “Hist. des Juifs du Langue- 
doc,” p. 44). The granting of such privileges would 
certainly seem to be connected with some particular 
event, but more probably under Charles Martel or 
Pepin the Short than under Charlemagne. A similar 
story of the surrender of Toulouse to the Saracens 
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moires de l'Histoire du Languedoc," p. 517), and 
also by Dom Vaissette (iii. 252). 

Whatever be the amount of truth in these stories, 
it is certain that the Jews were again numerous in 
France under Charlemagne, their position being 
regulated by law. A formula for the Jewish oath 
was fixed (“ Capit. de Judsis," cap. 4; Boretius, i. 
208). They were allowed to enter into lawsuits with 
Christians (“ Capit. Miss. Aquisgran. Alt.” cap. 18; 
Doretius, i. 152), and in their relations with the latter 
were restrained only from making them work on 
Sunday (25.). They must not, however, takein pawn 
goods belonging to the Church (“ Capit. de Judeis,” 

cap. 1-8; Boretius, i. 258: though it is 

Under doubtful whether this paragraph dates 
Char- from Charlemagne). They must not 
lemagne. trade in currency, wine, or corn (čb. ; 
also a doubtful paragraph according to 

Boretius). Of more importance is the fact that they 
were tried by the emperor himself, to whom they 
belonged  (7d.). 
They engaged 
in export trade, 
an instance of 
this being found 
intheJew whom 
Charlemagne 
employed to 
go to Pales- 
tine and bring 
back precious 
merchandise 
(* Mon. Sangal.” 
i. 16; * Monum. 
Germ., Scrip- 
tores,” ii. 787). 
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barked on the 
coast of Narbon- 
nese Gaul they 
were taken for 
Jewish merchants (db. ii. 14; ii. 757). "They boast, 
says one authority, of buying whatever they please 
from bishops and abbots (*Capit. Miss. Nuimag. 
dat." cap. 4; Boretius, i. 181). Isaac the Jew, who 
was sent by Charlemagne in 797 with two ambassa- 
dors to Harun al-Rashid, was probably one of these 
merchants (* Einh. Annal." ad ann. 801; * Monum. 
Germ., Scriptores,” 1, 190). It isa curious fact that 
among the numerous provincial councils which met 
during Charlemagne's reign not one concerned itself 
with the Jews, although these had increased in num- 
ber. In the same spirit as in the above-mentioned 
legends he is represented as asking the Bagdad 
calif for a rabbi to instruct the Jews whom he 
had allowed to settle at Narbonne (“Sefer ha-Kab- 
balah,” ed. Neubauer, in “Med. Jew. Chron." i. 89). 
It is also stated that he wished to transplant the 
family of Kalonymus from Lucca to Mayence 
(“Emek ha-Bakah,” p. 13). From this time forward 
mention is made of rabbis. A certificate of the son 
of Charlemagne is delivered to a rabbi, Domatus, 
Donnatus, or Dematus (see below) Hrabanus 


by the Jews is rejected as a fable by Catel (“Mé- | Maurus, Bishop of Fulda, states that in compiling 
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his works he consulted with Jews who knew the 
Bible (Migne, cix. 10). Bishop Agobard relates that 
in his diocese the Jews have preachers who go to 
hear the Christians, and he tells of the opinions which 
they held and which they doubtless placed on 
record in their writings (see below). 

Louis le Débonnaire (814-838), faithful to the prin- 
ciples of his father, granted strict protection to the 
Jews, to whom he gave special attention iu their 
position as merchants. The language which he uses 

in regard to them is characteristic; it 


Under is carefully weighed and free from all 
Louisle  fanaticism. Louistakes under his pro- 
Dé- tection (before 825) Rabbi Domatus and 
bonnaire. Samuel, his little son by Septimania ; 


he gives orders against their being 
molested in the possession of their property, per- 
mits them to change or to sell it, to live according 
to their law, to hire Christians for their work, and 
to buy and sell foreign slaves within the empire. 
He prohibits Christians from diverting such slaves 
from their duties by offering baptism to them. These 
Jews being under the protection of the king, any 
who should plan or perpetrate their death were to 
be punished. It was equally forbidden to submit 
them to the ordeal by water or fire, The diploma 
granting these privileges was to be shown not only 
to civil officials, but also to the bishops, abbots, etc. 
(*Formul. Imp.” 30; Rozióre, * Recucil," No. 27; 
Bouquet, vi. 649), Louis accorded his protection to 
others also, and (“Formul. Imp." 31; Roziére, Le. 
No. 28) not alone to individuals, but likewise to the 
Jews of the whole country. This is seen in an inci- 
dent which occurred to the Jews of Lyons, Be- 
tween 822 and 825 Agobard, bishop of the diocese 
of that city, had come to the court of Louis to pro- 
test against the law concerning the baptism of the pa- 
ganslavesof Jews. The substance of his complaint 
was that the privileges of the Jews were rigidly up- 
held. The Jews had a master (“magister Judixo- 
rum"), that is to say, a preserver of their privileges, 
appointed by the emperor, and charged with seeing 
that they were carried out. This mas- 
Agobard’s ter of the Jews threatened Agobard 
Account. with the arrival of “missi dominici" 
who would punish him for his audac- 
ity. In fact, these missi had come to Lyons, and 
they showed themselves terrible toward the Chris- 
tians, but gentle toward the Jews, who had charters 
declaring that they were in the right. It was said that 
the Jews, far from being objects of hatred to the 
emperor, were better loved and considered than the 
Christians (see AGOBARD). 

Agobard, with two other bisnops, also wrote to 
the emperor a memoir relating all that the Church 
of Gaul and its heads, as well as the bishops, had 
done to keep the two religions distinct. Inthe letter 
to which he here makes allusion he refers to the “ su- 
perstitious ideas and absurd beliefs of the Jews," 
citing traits which recall the * Shi^ur Komah,” “Sefer 
Yezirah," the Talmud, and divers Midrashim of late 
date (it may be remembered that Hai Gaon, in 
“Taʻam Zekenim,” reports that the French Jews 
boast of possessing mystical works from Natronai). 
In their books these Jews, after their fashion, recount 
the history of Jesus and Peter (he seems to refer to 
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a “Toledot Yeshu”); they pretend that the Chris. 
tians adore idols, and that the powers obtained by 
the intercession of the saints are in reality secured 
through the devil. Ina letter to Nibridius, Bishop 
of Narbonne, Agobard begs him to work for the sep- 
aration of Jews and Christians as he himself is 
doing, enjoining upon the Christians to flee from 
the society of the Jews at Lyons and in some of 
the neighboring towns. Promiscuity is dangerous, 
for as a matter of fact the Christians celebrate the 
Sabbath with the Jews, desecrate Sunday, and trans- 
gress the regular fasts. Because the Jews boast of 
being of the race of the Patriarchs, the nation of 
the righteous, the children of the Prophets, the 
ignorant think that they are the only people of 
God and that the Jewish religion is better than their 
own (“Agobardi Opera,” ed. Migne, civ.; comp. 
Bernhard Simon, “Jahrbücher des Fränkischen 
Reiches Unter Ludwig dem Frommen," i. 393 et 
seq., Leipsic, 1874). The highly colored picture pre- 
sented by the letter of. Agobard shows not only 
the poliey followed by the Church—the separation 
of Jews and Christians, and the reproaches then 
hurled at the Jews—but also the prosperity which 
the Jews enjoyed as merchants (not usurers), and 

the commencement of their literary activity. 
Agobard had a worthy successor in the person 
of his disciple Amulo (Amolon), who in 846 pub- 
lished a letter (‘Contra Judazos," ed. Migne, cxvi.) 
which took up and carried to completion Agobard’s 
arguments; his memoir affords new information on 
the situation of the Jews of his diocese. "The people 
had not yet perceived the danger of intermingling 
with the Jews, and the leaders were afflicted with 
the same blindness. Wine, even for religious pur- 
poses, was always purchased from the Jews; Chris- 
tian freemen continued to take service 


Amulo’s with them, both in the city and else- 
“c Against where; the ignorant still claimed that 


the Jews." the Jews preached to them better than 
did the priests. He states that certain 
converted Jews have informed him that in some 
places Jewish farmers of revenue abuse their power 
by compelling those of little spirit, the weak-minded, 
to deny Jesus. It is in this way that the deacon 
Bodon has been deceived into becoming a Jew. ‘On 
several occasions Amulo has ordered his flock to keep 
aloof from the Jews, and has ordered the bishops to 
come into closer relationship with their charges in 
order that danger may be averted. Amnulo Hke- 
wise denounces the aberrations and superstitions of 
the Jews, who devote themselves entirely to their 
traditions, which they make the subject of discourses 
and sermons every Saturday in the synagogues. 
He mentions also the invidious expressions of which 
they make use to designate the Apostles and the Gos- 
pel, and their arguments in defense of their Messi- 
anic ideas (which accord with those of the “Sefer Ze- 
rubbabel” and the * Ma‘aseh of R. Joshua b. Levi”). 
This memoir is contemporary with two synods which 
met at Meaux (June 17, 845) and at Paris (Feb. 14, 
846). At these councils, in which Amulo took part, 
the king was urged in the terms of the “Contra Ju- 
d:vos” to observe toward the Jews the ancient laws 
and edicts (* Concil. Meld.” can. 78; Labbe, xiv. 836). 
The king, however, paid little attention to the ex- 
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hortations of the bishops (Prudentius of Troyes, 
« Annales,” ed. Migne, cxv. 1899), and did not ratify 
the canon on the Jews (“Capitularium Sparnaci "). 
The attempt had failed once again. According to 
the legend related in the Annals of Hinemar (ad ann. 
877: * Monum. Germ., Scriptores" i. 504, 589), Charles 
the Bald paid for this imprudence, being poisoned 
in Mantua by his Jewish doctor Sedecias (Annalista 
Saxo, tb. 584). The king also employed Jews on 
foreign missions (Diego, “ Historia de los Condes de 
Barcelona,” p. 260). The Jews, who continued to 
devote themselves to commerce, differed in their 
privileges from the Christians only in the amount of 
duty levied on them, paying one-tenth of the value 
of the goods, while Christians paid one-eleventh 
(Bouquet, vii. 104: if this capitulary is authentic). 
Ibn Kordadhbeh, who speaks of the southern French 
Jews about 850, depicts them going as far as the 
Indies and China (* Journal Asiatique," sixth series, 
v. 512). See COMMERCE. 

From the middle of the ninth to the twelfth cen- 
tury is certainly an important epoch; it was then 
that French society became transformed by the de- 
velopment of the feudal system and the organiza- 
tion of the gilds; the arbitrary rapacity of the one 
oppressing the weak—agricultural serf and Jewish 
merchant alike—and the jealous exclusiveness of 
the other prohibiting the exercise of trades by non- 
Catholics, while both invested all things with the 
religious fanaticism which later expressed itself in 
the Crusades. At the same time it is the epoch in 
which the rabbinical schools, already mentioned in 
Amulo’s account, appeared in full light, when He- 
brew literature in France produced its first works, 
and when famous rabbis made French Judaism illus- 
trious and impressed upon it the character which it 
was to retain for several centuries. Unfortunately, 
however, but few details concerning this transition 
period are known; they are as follows: : 

At Sens, about 876, the archbishop Ansegise, prel- 
ate of Gaul, expelled the Jews and the friars from 
his city—for a certain reason, according to an elev- 
enth-century historian (Odorani, “Chron.” ad ann. 
883; Bouquet, viii. 287). As far as concerned the 
Jews this is, perhaps, the first sign of the triumph 
of feudalism. In899 Charles the Simple confiscated, 
for the profit of the church at Narbonne, all the 
property held by the Jews and subject to the pay- 
ment of tithes (Vaissette. iii. 63). According to Saige 
(* Ilist. des Juifs du Languedoc,” p. 9), this signifies 
that the Jews might not possess land upon which 
Church tithes were levied, but it did not abrogate 
their right to hold free land. At any rate, in the 
eleventh century they were in peaceful possession 
of their landed property around Narbonne. 

The First Capets—987-1137: According to 
Richer, a historian who, as stated by Monod, in- 
spires mistrust, Hugh Capet, “whose whole body 
was covered with sores,” was killed by the Jews in 
996 (“ Richeri Historia,” lib. iv., toward the end, p. 
308, ed. Guadet) According to Guadet, Richer 
merely means by this statement that the Jewish 
physicians were the cause of his death. A Hebrew 
document (Berliner’s “Magazin,” iv. ; “Ozar Tob,” 
p. 49) states that a Jew of Blois, who had been con- 
verted to Christianity, wished to destroy the Li- 
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moges community in 996, and accused the Jews of 
employing on three holidays of the yeara wax image 
of the lord of the land, which they pierced in order 
to bring about his death, just as they did in the 
case of the host. But since the fable of the pierced 
host came into existence several centuries later, 
the story is open to doubt. Following the accusa- 
tion of this convert, a priest appears to have coun- 
seled his lord no longer to tolerate the Jews in the 
city. In 1010 Alduin, Dishop of Limoges, offered 
the Jews of his diocese the choice between baptism 
and exile. Fora month theologians held disputa- 
tions with them, but without much success, for only 
three or fourof the Jewsabjured their 

Per- faith; of the rest some fled into other 
secution of cities, while others killed themselves 
Jews in (‘Chronicles of Adhémar of Cha- 
Limoges  bannes," ed. Bouquet, x. 152; “Chron. 
and Rouen. of William Godellus,” 2d. 262, accord- 
ing to whom the event occurred in 

1007 or 1008). A Hebrew text also states that Duke 
Robert of Normandy having concerted with his vas- 
sals to destroy all the Jews on their lands who would 
not accept baptism, many were put to death or killed 
themselves, Among the martyrs was the learned 
Rabbi Senior. A rich and esteemed man in Rouen, 
Jacob b. Jekuthiel, wentto Rome to implore the pro- 
tection of the pope in favor of his coreligionists, and 
the pontiff sent a high dignitary to put a stop to the 
persecution (Berliner's * Magazin,” iii. ; “ Ogar Tob,” 
pp. 46-48). Robert the Pious is well known for his 
religious prejudice and for the hatred which he bore 
toward heretics; it was he who first burned secta- 
rians. There is probably some connection between 
this persecution and a rumor which appears to have 
been current in the year 1010. If Adhémar of Cha- 
bannes, who wrote in 1090, is to be believed, in 1010 
the Western Jews addressed a letterto their Eastern 
coreligionists warning them of a military movement 
against the Saracens. In the preceding year the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher had been converted 
into a mosque by the Mohammedans, a sacrilege 
which had aroused great feeling in Europe, and Pope 
Sergius IV. had sounded the alarm (* Monum. Germ., 
Scriptores," iv. 137). The exasperation of the Chris- 
tians, it seems, brought into existence and spread 
the belief in a secret understanding between the 
Mohammedans and the Jews. Twenty years later 
Raoul Glaber (Bouquet, x. 31) knew more concern- 
ing this story. According to him, Jews of Orleans 
had sent to the East through a beggar a letter which 
provoked the order for the destruction of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher. Glaberadds that on the dis- 
covery of the crime the expulsion of the Jews was 
everywhere decreed. Some were driven out of the 
cities, others were put to death, while some killed 
themselves; only a few remained in all the * Roman 
world." Five years later a small number of those 
who had fled returned. Count Riant says that this 
whole story of the relations between the Jews and 
the Mohammedans is only one of those popular leg- 
ends with which the chronicles of the time abound 
(*Inventaire Critique des Lettres Historiques des 
Croisades," p. 38, París, 1880). Another violent com- 
motion arose about the year 1065. At this date 
Pope Alexander II. wrote to the Viscount of Nar- 
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bonne, Béranger, and to Guifred, bishop of the city, 
praising them for having prevented the massacre 
of the Jews in their district, and reminding them 
that God does not approve of the shedding of 
blood (* Concil." ix. 1188 and 1154; Vaissette, 355). 
A crusade had been formed against the Moors of 
Spain, and the Crusaders had killed without mercy 
all the Jews whom they met on their route. 

During this period, which continues till the first 
Crusade, Jewish culture was awakening, and still 
showed a certain unity in the south of France and 


the north. Its domain did not em- 
Franko- brace all human knowledge; it in- 
Jewish cluded in the first place poetry, which 


Literature. was at times purely liturgical—the 

echo of Israel's sufferings and the 
expression of its invincible hope—but which more 
often was a simple scholastic exercise without aspi- 
ration, destined rather to amuse and instruct than to 
move—asortofdriedsermon. Following this comes 
Biblical exegesis, the simple interpretation of the 
text, with neither daring nor depth, reflecting a 
complete faith in traditional interpretation, and 
based by preference upon the Midrashim, despite 
their fantastic character. Finally, and above all, 
their attention was occupied with the Talmud and 
its commentaries. The text of this work, together 
with that of the writings of the Geonim, par- 
ticularly their responsa, was first revised and copied ; 
then these writings were treated as a “corpus 
juris," and were commented upon and studied both 
às à pious exercise in dialectics and from the prac- 
tieal point of view. "There was no philosophy, no 
natural science, no belles-lettres, among the French 
Jews of this period. 

Several names of scholars and poets emerge from 
the shadows of the tenth century: Makir, the gaon 
Todros, and Moses b. Abbun, chiefs of the school of 
Narbonne; Simon of Mans; his son Joseph and his 
grandson Abbun the Great; Judah b. Meir ha-Kohen 
(in French * Leontin ?), teacher of Gershon; Moses of 
Arles. Inthe eleventh century there were many fa- 
mous authors who played a róle of the first impor- 
tance in the development of Jewish civilization and 
who left theirimprint upon Judaism. The mostillus- 
trious of them was Gershon, called the “ Light of the 
Exile,” who was originally from Metz, but exercised 
his activity at Mayence and established the study of 
the Talmud upon the banksof the Rhine. He was a 
poet, and his productions breathe an intense emotion, 
due to the sorrows of the times. As grammarian, he 
turned his attention to the Masorah ; as Talmudist, he 
was the author of the first Talmudic commentary pro- 
duced in Europe, as well as of practical treatises of 
rabbinical casuistry and of responsa. As chief of 
the school, inspired by circumstances he passed 
measures (“ takkanot ”) of wide-reaching importance, 
which have retained the force of law throughout 
Occidental Judaism. He forbade polygamy and one- 
sided divorce. He had pupils from France, among 
others Judah b. Moses of Toulouse, Elias the Elder of 
Mans, and Simon the Elder of Mans, uncle of Rashi. 
He corresponded with the French rabbis Simson 
Cohen, Elias b. Elias, Daniel b. Jacob, Leon, Juston 
(originally in all probability from Burgundy), 
Samuel b. Judah, and Joseph b. Perigoros. Close 
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to Gershon must be placed Joseph b. Samuel Tob- 
‘Elem (Bonfils), rabbi of Limousin and Anjou, and 
aremarkable Talmudist. He left to posterity many 
fine editions of the rabbinical writings of his pred- 
ecessors. He was also an excellent poet, and the 
author of interesting decisions and responsa. Litur- 
gical poets, such as Joseph b. Solomon of Carcas- 
sonne, Denjamin b. Samuel of Coutances, and Elias 
the Elder b. Menahem of Mans, were numerous, 

Jewish France was so rich in men of learning that 
she gave some of them to Germany, among them 
Isaac ha-Levi of Vitry, who became head of the 
school at Worms, and Isaac b. Judah, who became 
head of the school of Mayence. Both of these be- 
came teachers of Rashi. 

The great figure which dominates the second half 
of the eleventh century, as well as the whole rabbin- 
ical history of France, is Rashi (Solomon b. Isaac) of 
Troyes (1040-1106). In him is personified the genius 
of northern French Judaism: its de- 
voted attachment to tradition; its 
naive, untroubled faith; its piety, ar- 
dent but free from mysticism. His works are dis- 
tinguished by their clearness, directness, and hatred 
of subtlety, and are written in a simple, concise, un- 
affected style, suited to his subject. His commen- 
tary on the Talmud, which was the product of 
colossal labor, and which eclipsed the similar works 
of all his predecessors, by its clearness and soundness 
made easy the study of that vast compilation, and 
soon become its indispensable complement. His 
commentary on the Bible (particularly on the 
Pentateuch), a sort of repertory of the Midrash, 
served for edification, but also advanced the taste 
for simple and naturalexegesis. The school which 
he founded at Troyes, his birthplace, after hav- 
ing followed the teachings of those of Worms aad 
Mayence, immediately became famous. Around his 
chair were gathered Simhah b. Samuel, R. Samuel 
b. Meir (Rashbam), and Shemaia, his grandsons; 
likewise Shemaria, Judah b. Nathan, and Isaac Levi 
b. Asher, all of whom continued his work. In his 
Biblical commentaries he availed himself of the 
works of his contemporaries. Among them must 
be cited Moses ha-Darshan, chief of the school of 
Narbonne, who was perhaps the founder of exeget- 
ical studies in France; Menahem b. Helbo; and, 
above all, Joseph Caro. Thus the eleventh century 
was a period of fruitful activity in literature. 
Thenceforth French Judaism became one of the 
poles of universal Judaism. 

The Crusades: The Jews of France do not seem 
to have suffered much during the Crusades, except, 
perhaps, during the first (1096), when the Crusaders 
are stated to have shut up the Jews of Rouenina 
church and to have exterminated them without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, sparing only those who ac- 
cepted baptism (Guibert de Nogent, ed. Bouquet, xii. 
240; "Chron. Rothomag.”; Labbe, “Nove Biblio- 
thecæ, manuscript Lib." i. 867). According to a 
Hebrew document, the Jews throughout France 
were at that time in great fear, and wrote to their 
brothers in the Rhine countries making known to 
them their terror and asking them to fast and pray 
(anonymous text of Mayence, in A. Neubauer and 
Stern, “ Hebrüische Berichte über die Judenverfol- 
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gungen während der Kreuzzüge," p. 47). 
their fears proved groundless. 

At the time of the second Crusade, Jacob Tam, the 
grandson of Rashi, had cause to lament the actions 
of the Crusaders, who burst into his house, seized 
his possessions, destroyed a book of the Law, and 
carried him off into the open field with the inten- 
tion of putting him to death. But perceiving one 

of the nobles, he called him to his 
R. Tam in aid and was rescued. Ephraim of 
the Second Bonn is the only writer who tells of 

Crusade. this incident; R. Tam himself makes 

no reference to it (“Judenverfol- 
gungen,” p. 64), and even Ephraim adds that in the 
other communities of France no one was put to death 
or compelled to abjure his faith. Nevertheless, the 
consequences of the Crusades were terrible for the 
Jews, for this great religious movement produced 
an excitementof the popular imagination which had 
dire results for them. It was about this time that 
accusations of ritual murder were bruited; mere 
manifestations of a mental malady on the part of 
majorities intolerant of the existence of a minority 
who kept aloof from them. From the economic 
and social point of view this epoch was destined 
to be for the Jews a turning-point. 
time the Jews had been chiefly merchants; hence- 
forth they become known above all as usurers. 
St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, who preached the 
second Crusade, and who intervened with great 
courage to prevent the massacre of the German 
Jews, asked King Louis VII. to prohibit the Jews 
from accepting usurious rates of interest from those 
who set out for the Holy Land. Moreover, in speak- 
ing of their rapacity, and observing that in places 
where there were no Jews the Christian usurers were 
worse in their exactions, he says that on this account 
the latter might justly be accused of Judaizing 
(* Epistola," 368; ed. Migne, cIxxxii. 564). Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, wrote in 1146 to the king 
that even if he did not counsel the massacre of the 
Jews, they should at least be punished by being 
despoiled of theirill-gotten gains and thefts, and that 
the army of the Crusaders should not spare Jewish 
treasures (* Epistola," 86; ed. Migne, clxxxix. 866). 
For having resisted these appeals Louis VII. was 
accused by a contemporary historian of having been 
moved by cupidity (*Fragmentum Historicum 
Vitam Lud. VII. Summatim Complectens," in Bou- 
quet, xii. 286). Pope Alexander III. in a letter to 
the Archbishop of Bourges (1179) addressed to him 
the same reproach (Bouquet, xv. 968). According 
to Ephraim of Bonn, the provisions of the bull of 
Pope Eugenius IV. exonerating the Crusaders from 
their debts to the Jews were carried out in France 
(* Judenverfolgungen,? p. 64). 

The accusation of ritual murder in France was 
closely connected with the Crusades. According toa 
Jewish account of the second Crusade (* Judenverfol- 

gungen," p.62), the Crusaders, in order 
Blood Ac- to justify their sanguinary exploits, 


cusation. pretended at times that they were 
punishing the Jews for the murder of 
Christians. It was said that the Jews committed this 


crime not because they had need of Christian blood 
for ritual purposes, but in order to repeat the cruci- 
V.—29 
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fixion of Jesus. At Pontoise it was said some time 
before 1171 that they had crucified an aduit Chris- 
tian of the name of Richard. The dates given vary: it 
was in 1168 according to Lambert Waterlos, who 
died in 1170 (Bouquet, xiii. 520); in 1179 according 
to Rigord; in 1156 according to Geoffroy of the abbey 
of St. Martial of Limoges, who died in 1184 (Bou- 
quet, xii. 488; see also * Judenverfolgungen," p. 34). 
The body was carried to Paris and worked numer- 
ous miracles in the Church of the Holy Innocents, 
where it was interred. Similar accusations were 
made against the Jews at Epernay and at Janville 
(department of Eure et Loire) about the same time— 
that is to say, about the year 1170—but no details are 
known (*Judenverfolgungen,? pp. 84-85). The out- 
burst at Blois is the most famous, and cost the lives 
of 81 persons. The affair was of a most lamentable 
nature. A man was watering a horse in the Loire. 
Frightened at the sight of a Jew who was near, the 
animal reared. This was sufficient to cause the man 
to return at once and accuse the Jew of having 
thrown into the stream the body of a Christian child 
which had been crucified by the Jew’s coreligionists. 
He himself had been afraid of meeting the same 
death, and the horse had instinctively recoiled. 
Thibaut de Champagne, Count of Blois, immediately 
incarcerated all the Jews in the city. A priest sug- 
gested that the man should be put to the test by wa- 
ter, and as the test resulted in his favor, the proof of 
the crime of the Jews was regarded as conclusive. 
Having rejected baptism, 51 Jews were burned on 
Wednesday, May 26, 1171. Jacob Tam, who was in- 
formed of this sad occurrence, decided that this day 
should be one of fasting, and the communities of 
France, Anjou, and the provinces on the Rhine duly 
observed it as such (statement of Baruch ben Meir of 
Orleans; letters of the notables of Orleans; letter of 
à Jew of Tours to R. Yom-Tob; * Martyrology of 
Ephraim of Bonn”; letter of the notables of Paris in 
*Judenverfolgungen," pp. 81 et seg.; Robert du 
Mont, in Bouquet, xiii. 315). Robert du Mont also 
says that Jews were burned in Paris likewise in 1177 
for the murder of St. William. "The belief in this 
legend was destined to be most baneful to the Jews 
of the entire kingdom of France. Philip Augustus, 
who, in 1180, at the age of fifteen succeeded Louis 
VIL, his brother, had, according to his historian 
Rigord, often heard the young nobles who were his 
fellow students in the palace tell how the Jews of 
Paris went year by year into subterranean retreats 
on Passoveror during the Holy Week, and sacrificed 
a Christian in order to outrage the Christian relig- 
ion. Often during his brother's reign (they said) 
the guilty had been seized and thrown into the 
flames. Immediately after his coronation, Saturday, 
March 14, 1181, he ordered the Jews to be arrested 
in all their synagogues, and despoiled of their money 
and their vestments (an English chronicler, Raoul of 
Dicet [ii. 14], says that he released them for a ran- 
som of 15,000 silver marks). TheJews, adds Rigord, 
were then very numerous, and many rabbis (didas- 
cali) had come to sojourn in Paris; they had be. 
come enriched to the extent of owning nearly half 
of the city; they were engaged in usury; their 
patrons were often despoiled of their possessions, 
while others were kept on parole in the houses of 
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certain of the Jews. After having consulted a her- 
mit who lived in the Vincennes forest, the king re- 
leased the Christians of his domain from all their 
debts toward the Jews, with the exception of one- 
fifth which he transferred to himself. In the follow- 

ing April, 1182, he published an edict 


Expulsion of expulsion, but according the Jews 
from a delay of three months for the sale of 
France, their personal property. Immovable 
1182. property, however, such as houses, 


fields, vines, barns, and wine-presses, 
he confiscated. The Jews attempted to win over 
the nobles to their side, but in vain. In July they 
were compelled to leave the royal domains of France; 
their synagogues were converted into churches (Ri- 
gord, “ Gesta Philippi Augusti,” i., vi. 12-17; ed. De- 
laborde, pp. 14 e£ seq. ; see also Guillaume le Breton, 
" Philippidos," i. 889 e£ seq. ; ed. Delaborde, p. 28). 

As may be seen, these successive measures were 
simply expedients to fill the royal coffers. The 
goods confiscated by the king were at once converted 
into cash (Leopold Delisle, * Catalogue des Actes du 
Regne de Philippe Auguste,” 20, 91, 22, 27, 51, 58). 
It is well to add that at that time the royal domains 
were reduced to a very narrow strip of territory, 
extending around Paris and Orleans. _ 

During the century which terminated so disas- 
trously for the Jews their condition was not alto- 
gether bad, especially if compared with that of their 
brethren in Germany. Thus may be explained the 
remarkable intellectual activity which existed among 
them, the attraction which it exercised over the 
Jews of other countries, and the numerous works 
produced in those days. The impulse given by 
Rashi to study did not cease with his death; his 
successors—the members of his family first among 
them—brilliantly continued his work. Research 
moved within the same limits as in the preceding 
century, and dealt mainly with the Talmud, rabbin- 
ical jurisprudence, and Biblical exegesis. Rabbenu 
Tam, to whom reference will again be made, inves- 
tigated at least one section of Hebrew grammar; he 
undertook the defense of Menahem b. Saruk against 
Dunash b. Labrat; as innovator in another direction 
he composed a poem on theaccents and imitated the 
versification of the Spanish Jews, which impelled 
Abraham ibn Ezra to ask: “ Who is this that has led 
the French into the temple of poetry?” But in this 
he had no successors, and did not create a school. 

Biblical exegesis, which continued to be distin- 
guished by its simplicity and naturalness, now com- 
menced to place too much importance on interpreta- 
tions based on the numerical values of letters and 
on analogous methods (gematria, notarikon). Litur- 
gical poetry was constantly cultivated by a large 
number of rabbis. Talmudic studies underwent a 
marked transformation. Exposition of the Talmud 
having almost reached a limit (for who could hope 
to compete with Rashi’s work?), scholars no longer 
confined themselves merely to understanding the 
Talmud, but, just as had been done formerly with the 
Mishnah, they selected from the Talmud their themes 
for academic and juristic discussions. By the help 
of parallel passages they shed new light on the text 
of the Talmud; by comparing analogous passages 
they sought to establish rules of jurisprudence; and, 


where the text contained contractions, whether real 
or merely apparent, external or internal, they pointed 
them out and sought to explain them away. On 
the other hand, from the 'Talmud they deduced laws 
applying to the conditions of con- 

The temporaneous life. 'Pheir glosses or 
*€'Tosafot." postils, known under the name of 
* tosafot" (additions), were originally 

simple appendixes to the commentary of Rashi, dis. 
cussing, correcting, or completing them. They rep- 
resent the result of the discussions of the schools 
and of the teaching of the masters, and are notes 
made by the professor or, as was more often the 
case, collected by the pupils to carry with them 
when they visited other schools. Study, considered 
always as a means of salvation, became more and 
more simple dialectics, aptly compared with that of 
the scholastics of the time. But even in this ex- 
travagant display of ingenuity, of subtlety, and of 
erudition, the French rabbis, as their contemporaries 
of Germany, preserved a moderation ignored by their 
disciples, the Poles of the sixteenth and following 
centuries. Subtlety did not exclude clearness; logic 
never lost its rights; order ruled in the editing of 
their notes. The production of tosafot became the 
dominant and absorbing occupation of this period, 
and impressed its distinctive character upon the 
studies of the time. The work was participated in 
by a whole legion of scholars, spread 
over the north of France, Normandy 
as well as the Isle of France, Cham- 
pagne as well as Burgundy and Lor- 
raine. Champagne, however, was the 
most active center. In these different provinces 
schools were founded—at Ramerupt after Troyes, at 
Dampierre, at Auxerre, at Sens, at Falaise, at Paris, 
etc. To these centers of instruction, just as to the 
French universities, hastened pupils from distant 
countries, from Slavic lands, from Bohemia, and from 
Germany. Like the traveling students of that period, 
the pupils of the rabbis traversed the land, mocking 
at distance, insensible to privation, going from one 
master to another in their thirst for instruction. 
The earliest masters who gave prestige to this form 
of instruction were members of the family of Rashi: 
Judah b. Nathan, his son-in-law and the continuer 
of his commentary on the Talmud; Meir, another 
son-in-law, who became director of the Troyes Acad- 
emy after Rashi’s death; Jacob Tam (called com- 
monly * Rabbenu Tam,” the son of Meir)—the true 
founder of the school of tosafists, a man of strong 
will and energetic character, and known to his con- 
temporaries as the supreme authority of French 
Judaism; his brother Samuel (Rashbam), an excel- 
lent exegete, somewhat daring in parts of his Dib- 
lical commentary ; Samuel de Vitry, à nephew of R. 
Tam. To the same group belong Samuel de Vitry, 
a disciple of Rashi, and author of the Mahzor Vitry; 
his great-grandson, Isaac b. Samuel the Elder, the 
famous “RI,” whose name occurs frequently in the 
tosafot, and who was chief of the school at Dam- 
pierre (to be distinguished from Isaac b. Abraham, 
known as “RI ba-Bahur" (the Younger), who suc- 
ceeded him); Elhanan, son of Isaac b. Samuel, mar- 
tyred in 1184. To these names of famous tosafists 
must also be added the following: Jacob of Orleans 
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(died in London in 1189), who was also an exegete; 
Samuel b. Hayyim of Verdun, disciple of R. Tam; 
Hoshaiah ha-Levi of Troyes; Menahem b. Perez of 
Joigny, also an exegete; Yom-Tob of Joigny (died at 
York in 1190), a liturgical poet and Biblical commen- 
tator; Samuel b. Aaron and Simon b. Samuel of Join- 
ville; Eliezer b. Samuel of Metz, author of the * Sefer 
Yere'im"; Moses b. Abraham of Pontoise; Simon 
b. Joseph of Falaise: Yom-Tob: Judah b. Yom- 
Tob; Hayyim b. Hananel Cohen; the celebrated 
Judah b. Isaac, alias Sir Léon of Paris; Simson de 
Coucy, one of the most learned of the tosafists; 
Judah of Corbeil; Joseph and Isaac b. Baruch of 
Clisson; Eliezer b. Solomon; and the well-known 
Simson (b. Abraham) of Sens, commentator of the 
Mishnah and the Sifra. Side by side with these tosa- 
fists may be cited a number of scholars renowned 
for their vast knowledge, such as Joseph Caro, men- 
tioned above in connection with the history of the 
previous century; Shemaiah, commentator on the 
Talmud; Joseph b. Isaac of Orleans, better known 
under the name of “ Joseph Bechor Schor,” an ingen- 
ious exegete; Solomon b. Isaac and Eleazar of Or- 
leans: Samuel b. Jacob of Auxerre; Aaron and Ben- 
der d'Epernay ; Eliezer of Beaugency, an exegete of 
authority; Jehiel b. David and Jekuthiel b. Judah of 
Troyes; Jacob and Isaac de Bray, who died in 1191; 
David of Brienne; Samuel de Joinville; Joseph b. 
Solomon de Dampierre; Joseph b. Joseph de Port 
Audemer; Samuel b. Joseph of Verdun; Abraham 
of Toul; Moses of Saumur; Joseph b. Moses and 
Simson of Troyes; David of Château-Thierry; 
Meshullam b. Nathan of Melun; Nathan, his son; 
Jedidia of the same town; Solomon b. Abraham b. 
Jehiel; Mattithiah b. Moses; Judah b. Abraham; 
Samuel, Moses, and Jacob b. Samson; Elijah b. Ju- 
dah of Paris; Joseph Porat of Caen; Joseph the Saint 
and Samson of Corbeil; Joseph b. Isaac of Chinon; 
Joseph of Chartres, poet and exegete; Moses of 
Saumur; Isaac b. Solomon and Eliezer of Sens. This 
list could be considerably prolonged if all the learned 
men of the time were mentioned whose birthplace 
is not exactly known, although they are certainly 
French. It is sufficient to know that at a synod 
held at Troyes under the presidency of Samuel b. 
Meir and R. Tam, rabbis came from 
Troyes, Auxerre, the banks of the 
Rhine, Paris and its environs, from 
Melun, Normandy and the coast, Anjou, Pontou, 
and Lorraine. These synods are distinctive of the 
history of northern France in the twelfth century ; 
in imitation of the local or national councils, and 
principally at the instigation of R. Tam, the heads 
of the Israelite community met several times, with- 
out doubt at the time of the Champagne fairs, to 
deliberate upon dubious cases of jurisprudence, or 
to pass new laws necessitated by changed conditions. 
Thus, they forbade Jews to buy or to take in pledge 
crucifixes, church ornaments, or other objects con- 
nected with the Catholic form of worship; to sum- 
mon their coreligionists to appear before non-Jewish 
judges; to allow themselves to be nominated by the 
civil authorities as provost or leader of the commu- 
nity without having been previously proposed for 
this office by the majority of the community. They 
also decided that the prohibition of R. Gershom 
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against polygamy should be enforced, and that it 
should not be revoked at any time in the future ex- 
cept under urgent necessity and by a council of at 
least a hundred rabbis from three different regions 
—from France, Normandy, and Anjou. The com- 
mand was renewed to excommunicate traitors who 
brought false charges against their brethren. Fi- 
nally a question connected with the matrimonial 


laws was settled (Neubauer, “R. E. J.” xvii. 66-73; 
Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” pp. 201 e6 seg.). 


In the south of France the intellectual life of the 
Jews was equally intense, and for similar reasons. 
Never had their situation been more 
happy; rulers and people agreed in 
treating them with kindness. At 
Toulouse and at Béziers they had to 
suffer, it is true, odious restrictions At Béziers, on 
Palm Sunday, the bishop regularly exhorted the 
people to take vengeance on the Jews, “ who had cru- 
cified Jesus." He even went further and gave them 
permission to attack the deicides and to raze their 
houses. This the inhabitants always did with such 
ardor that it resulted in bloodshed. The attack 
commenced on the first hour of the Saturday before 
Palm Sunday, and lasted until the last hour of the 
Saturday after Passover. At Toulouse, as a pen- 
alty for the alleged crime of having, in the time of 
Charlemagne, delivered up the town to the Saracens 
—a mere legend, since the Moors never entered 
the town—thrice a year a Jew was compelled 
to present himself before the church to have his 
ears boxed. But these two customs were justly 
abolished in the twelfth century; the latter, at the 
commencement of the century, was replaced by a 
fixed payment to the canons of St. Saturnin (Vais- 
séte, ii. 151); that of Béziers in 1160 by a tax to be 
used in purchasing ornaments for the cathedral (25. 
iii. 813). The favor which the Jews in general en- 
joyed at that time may be judged from the fact that 
they were employed by the counts and inferior lords 
in the position of *bailes." As such they had the 
administration of lands dependent directly on their 
lords; they also had a large share in the administra- 
tion of justice. “Above all, they filled the office of 
farmers of revenue, and were allowed to farm out 
the tolls, the receipts of the towns and fiefs, and 
even certain of the revenues of the chapters and 
bishops” (Saige, * Les Juifs du Languedoc,” pp. 15 e£ 
seq.) But if, as is natural, Christian documents 
impart this information, it does not follow that the 
Jews drew their revenues exclusively from such 
oflices, for the Hebrew responsa show that they con- 
tinued to practise the same trades as before. "Their 
prosperity was due altogether to the ever-kindly at- 
titude of the people toward them, and to the liberal- 
ism of the counts of Toulouse and the viscounts of 
Béziers, who had taken them under their protection. 
Raymond Trencavel and Roger IL, viscounts of 
Béziers, and Raymond V.and VI., were in turn 
well disposed toward them, and entrusted them with 
the duties of bailes. The Jews of Béziers took no 
partin the popular conspiracy of that city, which 
in 1167 occasioned the assassination of Raymond 
'Trencavel, and they accordingly did not suffer in 
the massacre with which that crime was avenged in 
1169. Ata later date, when Raymond VI. was at- 
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tacked by the Crusaders, one of the direct charges 
brought against him was that of having, ^to the 
shame of the faith," admitted Jews to public offices. 
The lords of Montpellier alone were consistently op- 
posed to appointing Jews to the office of baile. 
Among the Jews of this district science reached 
heights even loftier than those to which It attained 
in northern France. The proximity 
Provengal of Spain, the peaceful condition of 
Learning. the district, and other circumstances 
which will be mentioned later, made 
Provence (a name then given to all the south of 
France) a chosen land for Jewish science, and assured 
it a brilliant part in the transmission of the civiliza- 
tion of classic times. There, too, rabbinical science 
was cultivated with ardor and produced remarkable 
men. Itscenters were Arles, Béziers, Lunel, Mar- 
scilles, Montpellier, Narbonne, Nimes, Posquiéres, 
and St. Gilles. When in 1160 Benjamin of Tudela 
on his way through Provence stopped at Narbonne, 
“one of the towns which are most famous for their 
knowledge, and whence the knowledge of the Law 
has spread through all the land," he found there 
Kalonymus, son of the nasi Todros, chief of the rab- 
binieal school; Abraham Ab Bet Din, author of 
*Sefer ha-Eshkol"; R. Judah; and other learned 
men, all of whom had numerous pupils. He also 
found at Béziers another school, under the direction 
of Solomon Halafta and Joseph b. Nathaniel; at 
Montpellier he met Reuben b. Todros, Nathan b. 
Simon, Samuel and Mordecai b. Samuel; at Pos- 
quiéres, the seat of a famous school, he saw Abra- 
ham b. David (RABaD), who was renowned for his 
knowledge, and who supported poor students at his 
own expense, and also Joseph b. Menahem, Denve- 
nuti, Benjamin, Abraham, and Isaac b. Moses; while 
at St. Gilles was a community comprising about a 
hundred learned men, with Isaac b. Jacob, Abraham 
b. Judah, Eliezer, Isaac, Moses, and Jacob b. Levi, 
and Abba Mari b. Isaac at the head. At Arles was 
a community of two hundred Israelites, including 
Moses, Tobias, Isaiah, Solomon, Nathan, and Abba 
Mari. At Lunel, says Benjamin, *isa holy brother- 
hood which studies the Law day and night. The 
celebrated Meshullam b. Jacob teaches there ; his five 
sons, Joseph, Isaac, Jacob (Nazir), Aaron, Asher, 
famous for their wisdom as well as for their wealth, 
have withdrawn themselves from all worldly inter- 
ests, pursue their studies unceasingly, and abstain 
from eating meat. Moses b. Judah, Samuel he- 
Hazzan, Solomon ha-Kohen, and Judah b. Saul ibn 
Tibbon, the Spaniard, also live there, and pupils are 
taught and supported gratuitously.” Finally Ben- 
jamin stopped at Marseilles, where he saw the wise 
Simon b. Anatoli, the latter's brother Jacob, aud 
several other rabbis. The number of famous rab- 
bis mentioned in this chronicle as living in the same 
year is worthy of note. To complete the list, how- 
ever, there still remain to be mentioned Meïr b. 
Isaac of Triuquetailles, author of the “Sefer ha- 
Ezer”; the famous Zerachiah ha-Levi, originally 
from Spain and author of the “Sefer ha-Ma’or,” who 
lived at Lunel; Abraham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi of 
Lunel, author of the “Sefer ha-Manhig ?; the whole 
Kalonymus family at Narbonne; Isaac b. Merwan 
ha-Levi; Moses b. Joseph b. Merwan ha-Levi; etc. 
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A new method lent variety to the studies of these 


Talmudists. Isaac Alfasi of Spain had composed a 
sort of compilation of the Talmud, 

Halakic omitting from it all matters not re- 
Studies. lated to jurisprudence. This plan 


soon found favor with scholars of a 
methodical frame of mind, and the “ Little Talmud,” 
as the work of Alfasi was called, became the object 
of devoted study in Provence. Abraham Ab Bet Din 
was the first scholar there to follow its method and 
to effect a codification of the contents of the Tal- 
mud (“Sefer ha-Eshkol”). On the other hand, Zera- 
chiah ha-Levi in his *Ma'or? criticised the “Sefer 
ha-Eshkol" severely. Abraham b. David thereupon 
energetically undertook the defense of his master, 
and was supported by his disciple, Meïr of Trinque- 
tailles, in his “Sefer ha-‘Ezer.” Much as these 
ardent polemics agitated the south of France, they 
were to be surpassed by others of which Abraham 
b. David was destined to be the cause. To Alfasi's 
summary was due the creation of a veritable “ sum- 
ma? of the Talmud, the profoundest work and the 
most methodical that the Talmud ever inspired—the 
Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, in which for the 
first time the Talmudie rules were classified and 
elucidated according to a scientific plan. The au- 
thor, absorbed in philosophy, intended that this 
* summa " should enable students to dispense with 
a too absorbing study of the Talmud. RABaD, a 
follower of tradition, was startled by such boldness, 
for he saw in the book, and perhaps correctly, a 
mortal danger to the intellectual activity of Juda- 
ism, and the cessation of those studies which, though 
narrow, furnished intellectual food for legions of 
scholars. Furthermore, Maimonides, a reverential 
pupil of Aristotle, and an ardent rationalist, did not 
hesitate to submit to the judgment of reason the 
theological opinions of the rabbis of the Talmud. 
Everything which implied the materiality of the 
Deity or a belief in the resurrection of the body, and 
all ordinances having, in his eyes, a superstitious 
character, were disregarded in the Mishneh Torah, 

and philosophic principles were placed 


RABaD at the foundation even of the legal 
and code. It was a revolution; Rabad 
RaMBaM. understood this, and he undertook to 


arrest it. He submitted the work of 
Maimonides to a criticism, minute, bitter, and some- 
times brutal, upholding with all his might the doc- 
trine that absolute faith must be accorded to the 
teachings of the Talmud. It was the battle of free | 
inquiry against the principle of authority, the re- 
sistance of the conservative spirit to the andacity of 
dangerousinnovation. Learned as this criticism was, 
and great as was the authority with which Rabad's 
incomparable Talmudic knowledge and highly es- 
teemed works had invested him, his opposition was 
powerless against the prestige which Maimonides 
had already gained in Provence. There portions of 
the Mishneh Torah were received as the work pro- 
gressed, and its completion was eagerly a^ raited (let- 
ter to Joseph b. Aknin) Maimonides, indeed, was 
consulted as an oracle in Provence; from Marseilhes 
came requests for his opinion even in matters of as- 
trology. Furthermore, he had written à theological 
treatise, the “Guide to the Perplexed,” of an audac- 
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ity remarkable for that time, and in which he ap- 
plied to the Bible the methods of Aristotle and 
sought for a rational explanation of the religious 
ordinances. Far from being scandalized at this, the 
communities, such as that of Lunel, asked him to 
translate the work from the Arabic into Hebrew, in 
order that they might study it thoroughly; and at 
the end of the twelfth century the translation was 
undertaken by an inhabitant of Lunel. Such a phe- 
nomenon, new to France, is explained by the rela- 
tionship which existed between the Jews there and 
those across the Pyrenees, where free inquiry was 
eagerly pursued. An event which rendered this 
Spanish influence still more potent was the perse- 
cution of the Almohades, who drove many Spanish 
scholars from Spain into Provence, and thereby 
brought about in miniature a renaissance similar in 
its way to that which the conquest of Constanti- 
nople afterward produced. Two families, the Ibn 
Tibbonsand the Kimhis, transplanted into Provence 
the Arabic-Jewish civilization of Spain, and the 
medium for utilizing the forces thus 
The Trans- presented was found in the person of 
lators. Meshullam b. Jacob, who desired to 
play the part of an intellectual Mæ- 
cenas, and who may justly claim to have been the 
author of the scientific movement among the south- 
ern Jews. He it was who called forth the talent 
of Judah b. Saul ibn Tibbon, originally from Gra- 
nada, then a fugitive at Lunel. Meshullam and his 
son Asher insisted that Judah should translate the 
principal works of the Jews, which, being written 
in Arabie, could not be read by all. With their 
assistance Judah translated into Hebrew Bahya’s 
* Hobot ha-Lebabot," Solomon ibn Gabirol’s “ Tik- 
kun Middot ha-Nefesh,” Judah ha-Levi's “ Cuzari,” 
Saadia's “Sefer ha-Emunot weha-De‘ot,” and even 
Ibn Janah's Hebrew grammar. Judah ibn Tibbon 
became the head of a dynasty of translators who 
spread through the Occident all the sciences culti- 
vated in Spain by the Arabs and the Jews. Con- 
currently with Judah ibn Tibbon, Joseph Kimhi, 
also a refugee from Spain, translated the * Hobot ha- 
Lebabot." But while the talent of the Ibn Tibbons 
was directed to translating, that of the Kimhis was 
on the whole devoted to Biblical exegesis and gram- 
mar. Through Joseph Kimhi and his sons Moses and 
David were made accessible to Provence all those 
treasures of exegetical and grammatical science of 
which Jewish Spain had enjoyed the benefit. The 
simple haggadic exegesis current in the north of 
France was replaced by a freer, bolder interpreta- 
tion of the Bible based upon a knowledge of gram- 
mar, and made profounder and more rigorous by à 
comparative study of Arabic grammar. The Ibn 
Tibbons finished the conquest of Provence com- 
menced by Abraham ibn Ezra. When this Bohec- 
mian genius entered the country, bringing with him 
a whiff of the freeair of Spain, and dazzling all with 
his display of Biblical knowledge and with the orig- 
inality of his interpretation, he was received with 
enthusiasm ; and his visit was long remembered. 
Beside these two forces—conservatism on the one 
side, knowledge freeing itself from tradition on the 
other—appeared at this time a third, mysticism, 
which was destined soon to show itself all-powerful. 


Isaac the Blind, son of Abraham b. David (RABaD), 
was the founder of Cabala, and Isaac’s son Asher 
was also a renowned cabalist, while even Abraham 
himself manifested a tendency toward mysticism. 
The same is true of the family of Meshullam b. 
Jacob, whose sons Aaron and Jacob are likewise 
reputed to have inclined toward such speculations 
(Gross, in * Monatsschrift,” 1874, p. 173). 

Thus from north to south French Judaism of the 
twelfth century affords the spectacle of an intense 
intellectual excitement. 

Thirteenth Century. Northern France: 
This century, which opened with the return of 
the Jews to France proper (then reduced almost to 
the Isle of France) closed with their complete 
exile from France in a larger sense. In the month 

of July, 1198, Philip Augustus, * con- 


Recalled  trary to the general expectation and 
by Philip despite his own edict, recalled the 
Augustus, Jews to Paris and made the churches 

1198. of God suffer great persecutions” 


(Rigord). The king adopted this 
measure from no good will toward the Jews, for 
he had shown his true sentiments a short time be- 
fore in the Bray affair. But since then he had 
learned that the Jews could be an excellent source 
of income from a fiscal point of view, especially as 
money-lenders. Not oniy did he recall them to his 
estates, but, as has been pointed out by Vuitry 
(* Etudes sur le Régime Financier de la France," i. 
815 et seg.), he gave state sanction by his ordinances 
to their operations in banking and pawnbroking. 
He placed their business under control, determined 
the legal rate of interest, and obliged them to 
have seals affixed to all their deeds. Naturally this 
trade was taxed, and the affixing of the royal seal 
was paid for by the Jews. Henceforward there 
was in the treasury a special account called “ Pro- 


duit des Juifs," and the receipts from this source 


increased continually. At the same time it was to 
the interest of the treasury to secure possession of 
the Jews, considered as a fiscal resource. The Jews 
were therefore made serfs of the king in the royal 
demain, just at a time when the charters, becoming 
wider and wider, tended to bring about the disap- 
pearance of serfdom. In certain respects their posi- 
tion became even harder than that of serfs, for the 
latter could in certain cases appeal to custom and 
were often protected by the Church; but there was 
no custom to which the Jews might appeal, and the 
Church laid them under itsban. The kings and the 
lords said “my Jews,” just asthey said “my lands," 
and they disposed in like manner of the one and 
of the other (Vuitry, Lc. after Brussel, * Nouvel 
Examen de l'Usage Général des Fiefs en France,” 
i., book ii., ch. xxxix., pp. 569 e£ seg., Paris, 1750; 
“ Ordonnances des Rois de France,” i. 85, 44). The 
lords imitated the king: “they endeavored to have 
the Jews considered an inalienable dependence of 
their fiefs, and to establish the usage that if a Jew 
domiciled in one barony passed into another, the lord 
of his former domicil should have the right to seize 
his possessions." This agreement was made in 1198 
between the king and the Count of Champagne in 
a treaty, the terms of which provided that neither 
should retain in his domains the Jews of the other 
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without the latter's consent, and furthermore that 
the Jews should not make loans or receive pledges 
without the express permission of the king and the 
count (Vuitry, Le.). Other lords made similar con- 
ventions with the king (see Brussel, 7.e.). Thence- 
forth they too had a revenue known as the “ Pro- 
duit des Juifs," comprising the taille, or annual 
quit-rent, the legal fees for the writs necessitated 
by the Jews’ law trials, and the seal duty. <A thor- 
oughly characteristic feature of this fiscal policy is 
that the bishops (according to the agreement of 1904 
regulating the spheres of ecclesiastical and seigniorial 
jurisdiction) continued to prohibit the clergy from 
excommunieating those who sold goods to the Jews 
or who bought from them. Indeed, 

Innocent king and lords even took a firm stand 
III. against Pope Innocent IIT. when he 
protested in 1205 against this new con- 

dition of affairs. The pontiff wrote to the king to 
censure him for his indulgence. If he was to be- 
lieve what he had heard, the Jews by their usurious 
practises had gotten into their power the goods of 
the Church, they occupied castles, they acted as 
stewards and managers for the nobles, they had 
Christian servants, and Christian nurses on whom 
they committed abominable crimes, "The civil au- 
thorities attached more faith to à deed signed by à 
debtor at the moment of the loan than to the wit- 
nesses whom he produced denying this deed. At 
Sens the Jews had been permitted to construct a 
synagogue higher than a church near which it stood, 
and there they sang so loudly as to disturb the serv- 
icein the church. On Easter Day they walked in the 
streets and offered insults to the faith, maintaining 
that he whom their ancestors had crucified had been 
only a peasant. Their houses remained open till 
the middle of the night and served to receive stolen 
goods; assassination even occurred, as in the case of 
a poor scholar who nad recently been found dead in 
the house of a Jew (“Diplome de Brequigny,” ii. 
2, 610; Bouquet, xix. 471). The pope wrote in the 
same spirit to the Duke of Burgundy and to the 
Countess of "Troyes and the Count de Nevers (1908; 
Bouquet, xix, 497) But his efforts were of no 
avail Eudes, Duke of Burgundy, having been in- 
formed by Philip Augustus that the pope had taken 
the Crusaders under his protection and had exempted 
those who set out for Jerusalem from the payment 
of the interest due their creditors, replied that * the 
pope can not, without the consent of the king, make 
any arrangement which may prejudice the rights of 
the king and the barons," and he counseled the latter 
to resist the innovations which would thus be intro- 
duced into the kingdom. It is probably at this 


epoch that the rule was established, “ Li meuble au 


Juif le roi sunt au roi." or “Li meuble 
Under au Juif sunt au baron" (* Etablisse- 


Louis VIII. ments de St. Louis," ed. Viollet, ii. 
and 249-250, ch. 189-133, drawn from the 

St. Louis. “Customs of Anjou”). Louis VIII. 
(1928-1296), in his * Etablissement sur 

les Juifs? of 1223 (* Ordonnances,” i. 47), while more 
inspired with the doctrines of the Church than his fa- 
ther, Philip Augustus, knew also how to look after the 
interests of his treasury. Although he declared that 
from Nov. 8, 1228, the interest on Jews’ debts should 


no longer hold good, he at the same time ordered that 
the capital should be repaid to the Jews in three 
years and that the debts due the Jews should be in- 
scribed and placed under the control of their lords. 
The lords then collected the debts for the Jews, 
doubtless receiving a commission. Louis further- 
more ordered that the special seal for Jewish deeds 
should be abolished and replaced by the ordinary 
one (Petit-Dutailles, “Etude sur la Vie et le Regne 
de Louis VIII.” Paris, 1894, in 101st fascicle of the 
Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes) In 
spite of all these restrictions designed to restrain, if 
not to suppress, the operations of loans, Louis IX. 
(1226—10), with his ardent piety and his submission 
to the Church, unreservedly condemned loans at in- 
terest. He was lessamenable than Philip Augustus 
tofiscalconsiderations. Despite former conventions, 
in an assembly held at Melun in December, 1280 
(* Ordonnances,” i. 58), he compelled several lords 
to sign an agreement not to authorize the Jews to 
make any loan. No one in the whole kingdom was 
allowed to detain a Jew belonging to another, and 
cach lord might recover a Jew who belonged to him, 
just as he might his own slave (* tanquam proprium 
servum ”), wherever he might find him and however 
long a period had elapsed since the Jew had settled 
elsewhere. At the same time the ordinance of 1228 
was enacted afresh, which only proves that it had 
not been carried into effect. Both king and lords 
were forbidden to borrow from the Jews. In 1234 
the king went a step further; he liberated his sub- 
jects from the third part of their registered debts to 
the Jews. It was ordained that the third should be 
restored to those who had already paid their debts, 
but that the debtors should acquit themselves of the 
remaining two-thirds within a specified time. It 
was forbidden to imprison Christians or to sell their 
real estate in order to recover debts owed to the 
Jews(* Ordonnances,” i. 54). The king wished in this 
way to strike a deadly blow at usury. Before his 
departure for the Crusade in 1249 his increasingly 
stringent piety suggested to him the expulsion of the 
Jews from the royal domains and the confiscation of a 
part of their possessions, but the order for the expul- 
sion was only partly enforced if at all (see on this ob- 
scure question Bouquet, xxiii. 214; Matthew Paris, iii. 
104; I. Loeb, in“ R. E. J.” xx. 26). Later he became 
conscience-stricken, and, overcome by scruples, he 
feared lest the treasury, by retaining some part of the 
interest paid by the borrowers, might be enriched with 
the product of usury. Alsoin 1257 or 1258 (“ Ordon- 
nances,” i. 85), wishing, as he says, to provide for 
his safety of soul and peace of conscience, he issued 
a mandate for the restitution in his 

Increased name of the amount of usurious inter- 


CRestrio- est which had been collected on the 
tions Under confiscated property, the restitution 


St. Louis. to be made either to those who had 
paid it or to their heirs. Later, after 

having discussed the subject with his son-in-law, 
Thibaut, King of Navarreand Count of Champagne, 
he decided to seize the persons and the property of 
the Jews (Sept, 18, 19689), But an order which fol- 
lowed close upon this last (1269) shows that on 
this occasion also St. Louis reconsidered the mattcr. 
Nevertheless, at the request of Paul Christian (Pablo 
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Christiani), he compelled the Jews, under penalty 
of a fine, to wear at all timesthe “rouelle” or badge 
decreed by the Lateran Council in 1215. This con- 
sisted of a piece of red felt or cloth cut in the form 
of a wheel, four fingers in circumference, which had 
to be attached to the outer garment at the chest 
and back. 

The pious zeal of St. Louis manifested itself in other 
ways also. One day, according to Joinville (“ Vie 
de Saint Louis,” ed. De Wailly, pp. 18-19), a great 
disputation between the clergy and the Jews was 
held at the monastery of Cluny. A knight, having 
demanded from the abbot permission to speak first, 
said to the leader of the Jews: * Do you believe that 
the Virgin Mary, who bore God in her body and 
arms, gave birth while a virgin and was mother of 
God?” On the reply of the Jew in the negative the 
knight, calling himself a fool for having entered the 
Jew’s house, struck him. The Jews fled, carrying 
their wounded rabbi with them. When the abbot 
reproached the knight for his conduct, the latter 
replied that it was a greater fault to hold such dis- 
putations, since good Christians, through a misun- 
derstanding of the arguments of the Jews, would be- 
come infidels. With regard to this, St. Louis said to 
the chronicler: “No one, unless he be very well in- 
structed, shall be allowed to dispute with them, but 
if a layman hear the Christian law reviled, he shall 
defend it with his sword, of which he shall force 

as much into his body as he can make 


Disputa- enter.” These controversies were 
tions never sought for by the Jews, who 
Between were well acquainted with the danger 
Jews and of discussions. But the clergy and 
Christians. the friars were possessed by the desire, 


not somuch toconvert the Jews, as to 
let Christians see the defeat of theSynagogue. The 
very existence of the Jews was a subject which 
troubled simple souls, and it was well to explain to 
them that the obduracy *of those rebels? was due 
to the stupidity of their beliefs. With this end in 
view, various treatises had as early as the twelfth 
century been composed against the Jews, such as 
* Annulus seu Dialogus Christiani et Judei de Fidei 
Sacramentis," by Rupert; “ Tractatus Adversus Ju- 
dæorum Inveteratum Duritiem,” by Pierre le Vener- 
able, but attributed wrongly to Wiliam of Cham- 
peaux; “Tractatus Contra Judæum,” anonymous; 
“Liber Contra Perfidiem Judæorum,” by Pierre de 
Blois (on these works see Israel Lévi in“ R. E. J.” v. 
239 et seq., and Isidore Loeb, “La Controverse Reli- 
gieuse Entre les Chrétiens et: les Juifs au Moyen Age 
en France et en Espagne,” in “ Revue de la Histoire 
des Religions," 1888, p. 17). 
In the thirteenth century such treatises were com- 
posed not only in Latin but also in French; e.g., 


= De la Disputaison de la Sinagosue et de la Sainte 
Eglise ” (Jubinal, “ Mystères du X Ve Siècle,” ji. 404- 
408), and “La Disputaison du Juyf et du Crestien " 
(* Hist. Littér. dele France," 23, 217). From Hebrew 
works itis evident that the rabbis were sometimes 
tormented by the Christians, generally by the mem- 
bers of the clergy or of the orders (Geiger, “ Proben 
Jüdischer Vertheidigung Gegen Christ. Angriffe im 
Mittelalter," in Breslauer's “Jahrbuch,” i. and ii., 
1850-51). Of interest for the Jewish side of the dis- 
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putations is a curious collection of the thirteenth 
century containing replies made *to infidels and 
Christians? by Joseph l'Official and several mem- 
bers of his family (Zadoc Kahn, * Le Livre de Joseph 
le Zelateur,” in “R. E. J.” i. 222 et seq., iii. 1 et seg.). 
Among the Christian disputants were some of the 
most distinguished members of the French clergy: 
the Archbishop of Sens, the Chancellor of Paris, the 
confessor of the queen, the bishops of Mans, of 
Meaux, of Poitiers, of Angouléme, of Angers, of 
Vannes, of St. Malo, the Abbot of Cluny, and the 
Dominican friars. “The astonishing and extraordi- 
nary point in their replies is the free spirit of the 
Christian clergy and the free speech of the Jews." 
The “infidels” to whom the responses of the Jews 
were addressed were converts who with all the ardor 
of neophytes showed themselves as the bitter ene- 
mies of theirformer coreligionists. St. Louis favored 
conversions; several of the proselytes were held at 
the baptismal font by the king himself, and were 
named after him. As the property of converts was 
confiscated because of the loss which resulted to the 
treasury from the cessation of the payment of the 
taxes imposed on Jews, the king granted them pen- 
sions (Tillemont, “Vie de St. Louis,” ed. J. de 
Gaulle, v. 296 e£ seq.). In 1239 Nicholas Donin, a 
convert from La Rochelle, brought before Pope 
Gregory a formal accusation against the Talmud, 
charging that it contained blasphemies against Jesus, 
against God, against morality, and against the Chris- 
tians, not to speak of many errors, follies, and ab- 
surdities. The pope thereupon addressed bulls to 
the bishops of France, England, and Castile, to the 
bishop and to the priors of the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans of Paris, directing that all copies of the 
Talmud should be seized and that an investigation 
of the contents of this work should be made. In 
France alone, it seems, was this order obeyed. On 
March 8, 1240, while the Jews were in the syna- 
gogues, all copies of the Talmud were seized. 

On June 12, 1240, a public debate was opened be- 
tween Donin and four representatives of the Jews: 
Jehiel of Paris, Judah b. David of Melun, Samuel 
b. Solomon (perhaps Sir Morel de Falaise), and Moses 
de Coucy. The most weighty arguments were ad- 
vanced by Jehiel, who has left a procès verbal of the 
controversy. After the disputation a tribunal was 
appointed to pass judgment upon the Talmud, 
among its members being Eudes de Chateauroux, 

Chancellor of the University of Paris; 


Burning Guillaume d'Auvergne, Bishop of 
of the Paris; and the Inquisitor Henri de 
Talmud. Cologne. Afterthe same rabbis had 


been heard a second time, the Talmud 
was condemned to be burned. Two years after (in 
the middle of 1242) twenty-four cartloads of Hebrew 


books were solemnly burned at Paris. Doubtless all 
the copies had not been found, for in 1244 Innocent 


LY. wrote to St. Louis to institute a new confiscation. 
A little later, while at Lyons, the pope listened to 
the complaints of the Jews, and in 1247 he asked 
Eudes de Chateauroux to examine the Talmud from 
the Jewish standpoint, and to ascertain whether it 
might not be tolerated as harmless to the Christian 
faith, and whether the copies which had been con- 
fiscated might not be returned totheirowners. The 
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rabbis had represented to him that without the aid 
of the Talmud they could not understand the Bible 
or the rest of their statutes. Eudes informed the 
pope that the change of attitude involved in such a 
decision would be wrongly interpreted ; and on May 
15, 1248, the Talmud was condemned for the second 
time (Isidore Loeb in * R, E. J.” i. 116, 247 et seq. , ii. 
248 et seq., iii. 39 et se^. ; A. Darmesteter, 25. i. 140; 
Noël Valois, * Guillaume d'Auvergne," Paris, 1880). 
This wasa fatal blow to Talmudic study in northern 
France, and from that moment it began to decline. 

Under a king so pious and so hostile to the Jews 
as St. Louis, the Church could give free vent to 
its desire for regulating their condition. Never 
were so many councils occupied with their fate as 
in his reign: those of Narbonne (1227), Chateau Gau- 
tier (1281), Beziers (1246), Valence (1248), Alby (1254), 
Montpellier (1258), and Vienne (1267) all passed 
decrees affecting the Jews (Labbe, xi. 805, 444, 
685, 698, 737, 781, 863). A comparison of these 
decrees with the ordinances of St. Louis shows 
that usually the pious king merely sanctioned the 
measures dictated by the bishops. But at length, 
in order to bring about the conversion of the 
Jews, St. Louis compelled them in 1269 to listen 
to the famous Paul Christian (Pablo Christiani, 
a converted Jew who had become a Dominican), 
to reply to the questions which he might put 
to them pertaining to religion, and to show him 
whatever books they had (Le Nain de Tillemont, v. 
294; Ulysse Robertin “ R. E. J.” iii. 916). According 
to a Hebrew text (Neubauer in “J. Q. R.” v. 718), a 
controversy appears to have taken place at Paris in 
1278 between this Paul (wrongly called * Cordelier ”) 
and some French rabbis having at their head Abra- 
ham b. Solomon of Dreux; some of the sessions were 
held at the court of St. Louis' successor, Philip the 
Bold (1270-85), and some at the monastery of the 
Franciscans, the Archbishop of Paris and high dig: 
nitaries of the Church being present. The disputa- 
tion appears to have provoked the massacre of more 
than a thousand persons, but even this failed to ef- 
fect the conversion of any of the Jews. No Chris- 
tian text has recorded this occurrence. 

Philip the Bold continucd to treat the provisions of 
the canonical law as though they were a part of the 
common law. He reminded the royal ofticers that by 

the terms of the ordonnance of 1269 the 

Under Jews were compelled to abstain from 
Philip the all usury and to wear on thcir coats a 
Bold and colored badge (“ Ordonnances,” i. 912). 
Philip the At the Parliament of Pentecost in 
Fair. 1280, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the councils of 1979 and 

1280, a new statute was passed prohibiting Jews 
from keeping Christian servants in their houses. 
And finally, in his ordinance of April 19, 1288, the 
king ordered the bailes to carry out the law pre- 
venting the Jews from repairing their Synagogues 
and from possessing copies of the Talmud (Langlois, 
“Philippe le Hardi,” p. 298). With Philip the Fair 
the Jews reached the nadir of their misfortunes. Not 
only had the ordinance requiring the wearing of the 
badge been enforced, but accusations of sorcery had 
been made (Ordonnance on the improvement of morals 
of 1254); and now the belief in ritual murder was to 


reappear. Since the previous century it had been 
scarcely mentioned in France. At Valreas, however, 
in 1247 it had caused several Jews to 

Blood be sentenced to torture (^R. E. J.” vii, 
Accusation 304); at Pons in Saintonge Jews seem 
and Host to have been accused of the same 
Desecra- crime, but at what date is not known 
tion. (“Joseph le Zelateur” in * R. E. J.” iii, 
15); and at Troyes on April 95, 1988, 

for the pretended murder of a Christian child thir- 
teen Jews chosen from among the richer mem- 
bers of the community were condemned by the 
Inquisition to perish in the flames. Several ele- 
gies, and a very fine French ballad written in 
Hebrew characters, commemorate this last event 
(A. Darmesteter in “R. E. J.” ii. 199 et seg.). Two 
years later at Paris a Jew and his wife living 
in the Rue des Billettes were burned together, 
but this time on a new charge, that of piercing 
the host. The heinous crime was discovered by 
the clots of blood which sprang from the host and 
which nothing couldstop. Ballads perpetuated the 
story of this miracle; the stained-glass windows of 
many churches commemorated it; and later, in the 
controversies between Catholic and Protestant the- 
ologians concerning the Real Presence, it furnished 
an argument for the former in favor of their thesis. 
Even to-day the “miracle of the Rue des Billettes ” 
is recalled each year in the Church St. Jean-St. 
Francois, Rue Charlot, Paris (Bouquet, xx. 658; 
xxi. 127, 182; xxii. 82). But it was not superstition 
which guided Philip the Fair, who was a very prac- 
tical politician. Even before ascending the throne, 
as Vuitry justly remarks (new series, i. 91), he had 
perceived the value of the Jews from a financial 
standpoint. In taking possession of Champagne in 
1284 in the name of his wife, hereceived 25,000 livres 
as a gift from the Jews of that province, in re- 
turn for which he confirmed their terms of settle- 
ment. In 1288 he even claimed that in his royal 
capacity all the Jews belonged to him; but he was 
compelled to recognize the right of the lords to the 
possession of some of tliem (Boutaric, *La France 
sous Philippe le Bel," p. 300). Submitted to his ca- 
prices, the Jews were by turns protected and perse- 
cuted, according to the interests of the moment. In 
1288, considering that they were a fruitful posses- 
sion for his demain, he refused to allow them to be 
imprisoned upon the requisition of the Church with- 
out the seneschal or the baile being informed (* Or- 
donnances,"i.817) Advised in 1302 that the Inquis- 
itors wished to inquire into certain cases concerning 
the Jews, on the plea that charges of usury and sor- 
cery were involved, he forbade the officersand royal 
judges to arrest or even disturb any Jew at the re- 
quest of the Inquisitors (db. 846). Nevertheless in 
1290 he had expelled all the Jews coming from Gas- 
cony and England (2b. 817), doubtless to avoid all 
dispute with his powerful neighbor, 

Increasing the English king. In 1292 he levied, 
Taxation. through the agency of the Jew Manas- 
seh of Crécy, an extra tax on the Jews 

(Boutaric, p. 300); in 1295 he arrested them all, order- 
ing that an inventory of their goods should bedrawn 
up, and that they should not be released without a 
special order from him. Their money was to be 
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turned over to receivers; objects of value which 
had been left in pawn with them might be repur- 
chased by their owners during a period of eight days, 
after which they would be sold for the benefit of the 
treasury (Boutaric, p. 301). Butthiswasonlyathreat 
to compel the Jews to satisfy the royal demands. 
In 1299 the king imposed on them another tax, and 
at the same time renewed the edict of 1230 (“ Ordon- 
nances," i. 888; Brussel, p. 609). Again in 1308 he 
imposed a tax upon them; but the Jews alleged this 
time that since they had not been able to obtain the 
payment of moneys due to them, they were not in a 
position to pay the new tax punctually. The king 
thereupon ordered his officers to compel the debtors 
of the Jews to pay their debts (* Ordonnances,” 1.545). 
Thenceforth, although the Jews found themselves 
unable to meet any 
further exactions, 
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were arrested. In prison they received notice that 
they had been sentenced to exile; that, abandon- 
ing their goods and debts, and taking only the 
clothes which they had on their backs and the sum 
of 12 sous tournois each, they would have to quit the 
kingdom within one month (* R. E. J.” ii. 15 e£ seq. ; 
Saige, pp. 27, 28, 87 e£ seq.). Speaking of this exile, 
a French historian has said: “Theexpulsion of 1806 
was, taking all things into account, practically the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes issued by the Louis 
XIV. of the Middle Ages [7.e., Philip the Fair]. In 
striking atthe Jews Philip the Fair at the same time 
dried up one of the most fruitful sources of the 
financial, commercial, and industrial prosperity of 
his kingdom " (Simeon Luce in “R. E. J.” ii. 16). 
Although the history of the Jews of France in 
a way began its 
course again a 
short time after- 
ward, it may be 
said that in reality 
it ceased at this 
date. It was spe- 
cially sad for 
them that during 
the preceding cen- 
tury the  king- 
dom of France 
had increased con- 
siderably in ex- 
tent. Outside the 
Isle of France, it 
now comprised 
Champagne, the 
Vermandois, Nor- 
mandy, Perche, 
Maine, Anjou, 
Touraine, Poi- 
tou, the Marche, 
Lyonnais, Au- 
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“Continuation de Conference of Franco-Jewish Rabbis, Thirteenth Century. vergne, and Lan- 
Nangis,” p. 859). (After a miniature in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) guedoc, reaching 


Their houses, 
lands, and movable goods were sold at auction; and 
forthe king were reserved any treasures found buried 
in the dwellings that had belonged tothe Jews. That 
Philip the Fair intended mer ely to fill the gap in his 
treasury, and was not at all concerned about the 
well-being of his subjects, is shown by the fact that 
he put himself in the place of the Jewish money- 
lenders and exacted from their Christian debtors 
the payment of their debts, which they themselves 
had to declare. Furthermore, three months before 
the sale of the property of the Jews the king took 
measures to insure that this event should be coinci- 
dent with the prohibition of clipped money, in order 
that those who purchased the goods should have to 
pay in undebased coin. Finally, fearing that the 
Jews might have hidden some of their 
Exile of treasures, he declared that one-fifth of 
1306. any amount found should be paid to 
the discoverer (Vuitry, “ Etudes,” new 
series, i. 91 e£ seg.; Simeon Luce, “Catalogue des 
Documents du Trésor des Chartres Relatifsaux Juifs 
Ee le Regne de Philippe le Bel”). It was on July 
22, the day after the Ninth of Ab, that the Jews 


from the Rhône to 
the Pyrenees—Provence, as the Jews called it. The 
exiles could not take refuge anywhere except in 
Lorraine, the county of Burgundy, Savoy, Dau- 
phiné, Roussillon, and a part of Provence. It is 
not possible io estimate the number of fugitives; 
that given by Gritz, 100,000 (* Gesch." 8d ed., vii. 
24.5), ‘has no foundation in fact. 

Thirteenth Century. Southern France: The 
fate of the Jews of the south in the course of the 
thirteenth century by no means resembled their 
previous experience. It was a period of reaction. 
The coalition of the pope, the Church, and the 
enemies of the counts of Toulouse now forced the 
counts, who with their vassals had à century be- 
fore protected the Jews so efficaciously, to yield to 
the intolerance of the times. The crusade against 
the Albigenses had partly for its cause the fact that 
haymond VI. and his vassals had confided certain 
public offices to the Jews; and this wrong was one of 
those for which the Count of Toulouseand a dozen of 
his principal vassals made the amende honorable at 
the Council of St. Gilles (1209), by swearing not to 
entrust public or private offices to Jewsin the future 
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(Vaissette, iii. 169-163). In his territory they were 
not allowed even to lease the tolls, imposts, or other 
revenues. At Narbonne, however, they continued 
to act as brokers down to 1306. Their condition be- 
came worse when in 1229 Raymond VII. had to give 
up to Blanche of Castile, mother of St. Louis, the 
portion of Lower Languedoc extending from Car- 
cassonue to Beaucaire; and still more precarious 
when, after Raymond’s death in 1249, his daughter 
Jeanne, wife of Alphonse of Poitiers, the brother of 
St. Louis, inherited the remainder of his dominions. 
Alphonse of Poitiers’ policy toward 

Policy of the Jews was similar to that of his 
Alphonse brother, with this difference, however, 
of Poitiers. says Boutaric, his biographer (p. 318), 
that, while St. Louis undertook to 

drive usury out of his kingdom, Alphonse desired 
to enrich himself. As Count of Poitou, in 1249 he 
granted to the inhabitants of La Rochelle the privi- 
lege of no longer harboring Jews in their city. He 
even agreed to expel the Jews from Poitiers, St. 
Jean d'Angely, Niort, Saintes, and St. Maxant, on 
condition that those cities indemnify him for his 
los. Butthe Jews apparently offered larger sums 
in order to be allowed to remain; in a record dated 
1950 it is in fact noted that the Jews of Poitou had 
made a partial payment of 1,000 livres. Alphonse, 
like his brother, ordered the Jews to wear the circu- 
lar badge (1269), but he subsequently sold them ex- 
emption from this law (Archives Nationales, J. J. 
24d, fol. 720). Being in need of money, in 1268 he 
again followed his brother's example and arrested 
all the Jews in his domains, sequestrating their 
property. Hedesired to do the same in the territory 
of the barons, but the latter protested, since they 
had received large sums from the Jews in return for 
permission to dwell there; and Alphonse was obliged 
to yield (Boutarie, pp. 320,321). The arrest of the 
Jews proved so obnoxious that the count consented to 
liberate the poor, the sick, the children under four- 
teen years, and all those that agreed to declare the 
amount of their possessions, 'lheseneschals received 
orders to promise the prisoners liberty in return for 
a ransom, and to bid them send two of the wealthi- 
est among them tothecount, who would confer with 
them directly. A number of the Jews who had 
made false statements in regard to their property 
were kept close prisoners. Others, weary of confine- 
ment, turned informers. One of these reported to 
the seneschal of Poitou that certain treasures had 
been hidden in cellars. "This report proved truc, 
and the success of the search soon reached the cars 
of the other seneschals. One of the informers in- 
curred the enmity of Jews and Christians to such 
an extent that he did not dare remain in the territory 
of the count. The Jews were finally liberated on 
payment of large sums, which those under each 
seneschal’s jurisdiction undertook to pay jointly, 
as follows: those of Poitou 8,000 livres, of Saint- 
onge 6,000 livres, of Rouergue 1,000 livres, and 
of Auvergne 2,000 livres. Those of Toulouse prom- 
ised to pay 8,500 livres, Alphonse having estimated 
their possessions at only 1,300 livres, but he now or- 
dered them to pay 5,000 livres (70.). This spoliation 
was not as profitable as the count had expected, for 
his agents filied their own pockets with the sums 


extorted from the Jews. In 1270 Alphonse again 
harassed the Jews, commanding them to return to 
their debtors all sums which they had received as 
usury. He himself derived the benefit of this pro- 
cedure, for the pope had authorized him to devote 
such sums to defraying in part the expenses of the 
Crusade. On the death of Alphonse of Poitiers his 
estates came into possession of Philip the Bold, 
and the Jews of these provinces now shared the 
fate of their coreligionists of the north, whose his- 
tory has been recounted above. (On the relation of 
the Jews to the local seigniors, see Saige, passim.) 

The Inquisition, which had been instituted in 
order to suppress the heresy of the Albigenses, 
finally occupied itself with the Jews of southern 
France also. The popes complained that not only 
were baptized Jews returning to their former faith, 

but that Christians also were being 

Relations converted to Judaism. In March, 

with the 1273, Gregory X. formulated the fol- 
Inquisition. lowing rules: Relapsed Jews, as well 

as Christians who abjured their faith 
in favor of “the Jewish superstition,” were to be 
treated by the Inquisitorsasheretics. The instigators 
of such apostasies, as well as those who received or 
defended the guilty ones, were to be punished in the 
same way as the delinquents. It was in accordance 
with these rules that on Jan. 4, 1278, the Jews of 
Toulouse, who had buried a Christian convert in 
their cemetery, were brought before the Inquisition 
for trial, and their rabbi, Isaac Males, was con- 
demned to the stake (Vaissette, original ed., iv., doc- 
uments, col. 5). Philip the Fair, as mentioned above, 
at first ordered his seneschals not to imprison any 
Jews at the instance of the Inquisitors, but in 1299 
he rescinded this order (sce Israel Lévi, “Les Juifs 
et Inquisition dans la France Méridionalo," 1891; 
Lea, * History of the Inquisition,” ii. 96). 

When the edict of exile was suddenly pronounced 
in 1806, the intellectual decadence of the Jews of 
northern France was already far advanced. But 
down to the time of the burning of the Talmud, 
that is, down to the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the rabbinical schools flourished and preserved 
their prestige. Talmudic scholars continued the 
work of the tosafists; the school of Sir Leon (d. 
1224) at Paris attracted many disciples, and flour- 

ished still more under hig suecessor, 

The Jehiel b. Joseph, alias Sir Vives of 
Schools of Meaux. Among the 800 pupils that 
Paris and the latter gathered around him were 
Elsewhere. Isaac of Corbeil, his son-in-law; Perez 
b. Elijah, of the same city; Judah ha- 

Kohen, probably of Mayence; and the celebrated 
Meir of Rothenberg. On account of Jehicl’s emi- 
nence he was chosen to direct the disputation re- 
lating to the Talmud, referred to above. After the 
condemnation of that work, however, the school of 
Paris declined. Jehiel even sent an emissary to 
Palestine to collect subsidies for his academy; he 
finally left France (e. 1260) to end his days in 
the Holy Land. A part of his tosafot, consulta- 
tions, and decisions have been preserved.  Johiel's 
school ceased to exist after his departure. Samuel 
of Evreux, a distinguished tosafist, and a contem- 
porary of Jehiel, taught at Château-Thierry. His 
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elder brother, Moses of Evreux, was the author of 
the “Tosafot of Evreux.” Samuel b. Solomon of 
Falaise, alias Sir Morel, who took part in the dispu- 
tation of Paris, also conducted a famous school; he 
was considered one of the most learned tosafists. 
Judah b. David, Sir Morel’s companion in the dis- 
putation, taught at Melun. Moses of Coucy, the 
fourth of the disputants, was distinguished for his 
oratorical ability. In 1235-36 he traveled through 
France and Spain, preaching the observance of the 
religious ordinances, and the practise of justice and 
charity toward all, Jews and non-Jews alike; and 
in 1250 he edited a collection of Jewish laws (“Sefer 
Mizwot Gadol,” or *SeMaG ”) which had great au- 
thority. His tosafot and his commentaries to the 
Pentateuch added to his fame. Isaac of Corbeil, 
Jehiel's son-in-law, who presided over the school of 
Corbeil, published in 1277 an abridged edition of the 
“Semag” under the title “‘Ammude ha-Golah " or 
“Sefer Mizwot Katan” (*SeMaK ”), a sort of Tal- 
mudic breviary, containing a miscellany of religious 
and moral reflections and some fables. Perez b. 
Elijah of Corbeil, who also taught in that city, was 
the last tosafist; a voluminous writer, he composed, 
in addition to some well-known tosafot, Talmudic 
commentaries and glosses, and several ritual collec- 
tions. His contemporary, Isaac b. Isaac of Chinon, 
was called “head of the Talmudic schools of 
France.” Previous to Perez b. Elijah, Nathaniel 
the Holy had directed the rabbinic school of Chinon 
(after 1224). Eliezer of Touques, likewise one of 
the last tosafists, collected extracts from the tosafot 
of Sens, of Evreux, and of other schools, and 
added to them some of his own. The unsettled 
character of the times induced the rabbis to be con- 
tent with merely collecting the work of their prede- 
cessors, so that the Talmudists of the second half of 
the thirteenth century, in contrast to those of the 
preceding century, were chiefly compilers. Norcan 
the Bible commentaries of this century compare with 
those of the preceding century; the tosafot to the 
Torah, Aaron b. Joseph’s “Gan” (1250), Isaac ha- 
Levi b. Judah’s “Pa‘aneah Raza,” and Hezekiah 
b. Manoah’s * Hazkunni " (1240) are interesting com- 
pilations, in which are contained many ingenious in- 
terpretations, but in which the Haggadah, and to a 
greater degree gematria, occupy a too prominent 
place. Berechiah ha-Nakdan stands out from among 
these men of somewhat limited views; he was inter- 
ested in theologie questions, translated a lapidary 
and Adelard of Bath’s * Quaestiones Naturales,” and 
composed a charming collection of fables in rimed 
prose intermixed with verse (I. Lévi, in * R. E. J." 
xlvi. 285). 
The Jews of thesouth of France were meanwhile 
studying not only the Talmud, the Bible, and ques- 
tions pertaining to the ritual, but also 
Jewish the humanities; and they even culti- 
Learning vated poetry. Science was introduced 
in in the form of translations from the 
Southern Arabic. Samuclibn Tibbon (flourished 
France. 1199-1213) translated into Hebrew 
Maimonides’ * Guide ” and several of 
his smaller writings, Aristotle's * Meteorology,” a 
philosophical treatise of Averroes, and various 
medical works; and also wrote original theses on 


these subjects. His son-in-law, Jacob b. Abba Mari 
b. Anatoli, who stood in friendly relation with Mi- 
chael Scot, may be said, with the latter, to have intro- 
duced Averroism into the West. He was also the 
first to apply the rationalism of Maimonides to the 
interpretation of the Bible. His * Malmad ha-Tal- 
midim” is a collection of philosophic-allegorical 
homilies on the Bible and the Haggadah. An ad- 


vanced thinker, he attacked Christianity and Mo-- 


hammedanism, as well as in general the belief in 
miracles, the monastic life, and the ignorance and 
hypocrisy of his time. In his explanations of the 
text of the Scriptures he does not hesitate to have 
recourse to the erudition of “Michael, the great 
scholar.” 

Moses b. Samuel ibn Tibbon surpassed his prede- 
cessors in the extent of his labors. He made acces- 
sible to the Jews almost all the commentaries of 
Averroes; the “Principles” of Alfarabi; Euclid; the 
“Almagest”; Avicenna’s “Canons”; the “Apho- 
risms” of Hippocrates, of Hunain b. Isaac, and of 
Razes; the niedical works of Maimonides, as well as 
all the latter’s other works that had not yet been 
translated. Samuel’s grandson, Jacob b. Machiribn 
Tibbon, called “ Profatius,” equaled Moses in pro- 
ductivity as a translator, and in addition wrote 
scientific works. Solomon b. Moses of Melgueil, the 
translator of Avicenna, belongs to the same group 
of scholars. 

Secular poetry, escaping from the fetters of relig- 
ion, flourished in thisliberalatmosphere. Isaac Gorni 
spread his compositions all over southern France, 
and gave a vivid picture of Jewish life. The more 
prolific Abraham b. Isaac Bedersi composed litur- 
gical poems, elegies, satires, and didactic verse, in 
which he often displays originality of expression 
and delicacy of feeling. His master, Joseph b. 
Hanan Ezobi, devoted himself to religious poetry, 
while Isaiah, son of Samuel, and Phinehas ha-Levi b. 
Yehosifya cultivated secular poetry as well. Je- 
daiah Penini, son of Abraham Bedersi (alias En 
Bonet b. Abraham or Bonet Profiat), who belongs to 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was a man of 
science and a philosopher, as well as the most re- 
markable poet produced in French Judaism. His 
* Behinat ‘Olam,” which has been translated à num- 
ber of times, is a world-poem of sadness and mel- 
ancholy, 

Controversy was introduced into Provence by the 
Kimhis. Although northern France had the work 

of Joseph the Zealot, this is merely a 

Polemics collection of brief discussions entered 


and Apolo- into in connection with certain verses 


getics. of the Bible. Southern France, on the 
other hand, produced regular treatises 

in defense of Judaism against the attacks of Chris- 
tianity. Joseph Kimhi, who wrote the “Sefer ha- 
Berit” (Book of the Covenant), was followed by 
Meir b. Simon of Narbonne with his * Milhemet Miz- 
wah” (Holy War), which contains much infor- 
mation concerning the unfortunate condition of the 
Jews of that time. Mordecai b. Yehosifya, in his 
“Mahazik Emunah," defends Judaism against the 
attacks of Paul Christian. But the Kimhis, curi- 
ously enough, could not introduce into Provence 
the severe and grammatical exegesis which they had 
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brought from Spain; for the advanced exegetes, like 
Jacob Anatoli, Nissim of Marseilles, and Levi of 
Villefranche, mentioned above, went further than the 
Kimhis in their free treatment of the text, and, dom- 
inated by a boundless admiration for Maimonides, 
could permit no other than the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. The Talmud continued to 
be assiduously studied by numbers of scholars; but 
they were not leaders in the intellectual world, and 
even their principal works contain nothing particu- 
larly striking. Nevertheless, the following may be 
mentioned: Meshullam b. Moses of Béziers, with his 
“Sefer ha-Shelomoh " ; Abraham ha-Levi b. Joseph b. 
Benvenisti, with his novellae and his “Bedek ha- 
Bayit," a criticism of Solomon b. Adret’s “ Torat ha- 
Bayit”; and Menahem b. Solomon Metri (Don Vidal 
Solomon), with his commentaries on the 'Talmud and 
his *Bet ha-Nehirah," an introduction to the com- 
mentary of Abot, and interesting for the information 
it gives concerning the rabbis of the time. The 
novelle (“hiddushim”), which were characteristic 
of Provence, no longer showed any originality. 
There was a fundamental difference between the 
new learning originating with Maimonides and the 
traditional learning centering in the Talmud; and 
this difference, as was to be expected, soon led to 
controversies, Which form one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the history of the Jews, not only of 

southern France, but of entire Judaism. 
The publication of Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah 
had aroused the indignation of Abraham ibn Daud, 
as well as of the Spanish Talmud- 


Maimon- ist Meir b. Todros Abulafia ha-Levi, 
ists and nasi of Toledo. The latter wrote his 
Anti-Mai- impressions to one of Maimonides' 
monists. correspondents, Jonathan Cohen of 


Lunel: he was especially scandalized 
by the way in which Maimonides had juggled with 
the doctrine of the Resurrection; it had disturbed 
the Jews, and was leading them to an absolute de- 
nialof the futurelife. Aaron b. Meshullam of Lunel 
came to the defense of Maimonides, answering the 
Spanish scholar with much warmth. As Meir felt 
that his views were not finding favor at home, 
he turned to the rabbis of northern France, and 
made Solomon of Dreux, Simson of Sens, Simson 
of Corbeil, David of Cháteau-Thierry, Abraham of 
Touques, Eliezer b. Aaron of Bourgogne, and others, 
judges in the dispute. "They sided with Meir, but 
their discussions were confined to an exchange of let- 
ters, the dates of which are not known, though they 
must have been written at least before 1210, since 
Aaron b. Meshullam died in that year. But after 
Samuel ibn Tibbon translated Maimonides' * Guide 
of the Perplexed," the popularity of the works of the 
Jewish philosopher thoroughly aroused the orthodox 
rabbis of southern France, who regarded the dissem- 
ination of Maimonides' rationalism as dangerous to 
Judaism. The Talmudist Solomon b. Abraham of 
Montpellier, assisted by two of his pupils, David b. 
Saul and Jonah of Girona, threatened to excommu- 
nicate any one who should read Maimonides' works. 
This was the first time within Judaism that such a 
step had been taken; the Rabbis were doubtless in- 
fluenced by the example of the Inquisition, which 
then held sway in that region. The Jews of south- 
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ern France, who had been taught from infancy to 
admire Maimonides, considered it presumptuous to 
treat him as a heretic, and no rabbi of Provence 
was found willing to join Solomon of Montpel- 
lier in uttering the ban. The latter, at the in- 
stance of Meïr Abulafia, appealed for cooperation to 
the French rabbis, who were known for their un- 
swervable attachment to tradition; he sent Judah 
of Girona to them, and he obtained their promise to 
support the sentence of excommunication. There- 
upon all the Jews of Provence rose in protest; the 
rabbis of Luncl, Béziers, and Narbonne, and follow- 
ing them those of all the communities of that region, 
answered in kind, excommunicating Solomon and 
his two disciples. The quarrel spread across the 
Pyrenees, and the communities of Aragon and Cas- 
tile sided with Maimonides (1282). The community 
of Toledo alone did not respond; this alarmed Solo- 
mon’s opponents, and one of them, the famous 
David Kimhi, who had at first been suspected of ra- 
tionalism by the rabbis of northern France, but had 
succeeded in convincing them of his true position, 
set out for Spain in order to bring the community 
of Toledo into line. But before reaching that city 
he learned that its foremost scholar, Judah b. Al- 
fakar, with whom he had previously corresponded, 
had published a letter in which he sided against 
Maimonides, declaring that the doctrine of Judaism 
had nothing in common with the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. This letter had already provoked many re- 
plies. But David Kimhi received at the same time 
the astounding news that Solomon b. Abraham, 
abandoned by almost all his followers, had, secm- 
ingly in a fit of madness, denounced to the Inquisi- 
tion in Montpellier the “Sefer Madda‘” (the intro- 
duction to the Mishneh Torah) and the “Guide” 
of Maimonides. The whole city of Montpellier, 
where the partizans and adversaries of Solomon had 
carried their quarrels even into the streets, was filled 
with consternation when the books of the famous 
Jewish theologian were solemnly burned (1284 or 
1985) The adversaries of Maimonides were con- 
founded by their triumph. Some, including Jonah, 
repented of their action in public; the vanquished 
heaped scorn upon the victors. It even seems that 
Jaime, seignior of Montpellicr, who was greatly at- 
tached to two partizans of Maimonides, caused to be 
arrested and condemned for calumny those who had 
attacked Maimonides and his followers. The ex- 
citement in southern France was not allayed fora 
long time, and later, when the contest took place 
between the liberal and orthodox parties, although 
it too was based on Maimonides’ teachings, no one 
dared mention his name or attack hisopinions. The 
quarrel was in fact renewed in 1808 by Abba Mari 
b. Moses b. Joseph (also known as * En Astruc ") of 
Lunel, assisted by Simon b. Joseph (* En Duran ”) of 
Lunel. In several letters addressed to Solomon b. 
Adret of Barcelona, the foremost rabbinical author- 
ity of the time, Abba Mari pointed out the errors of 
the philosophical school, which interpreted as alle- 
gories not only passages of the Talmud, but also 
Biblestories. 'Thus Abraham and Sarah were taken 
to signify the union of matter and form; the twelve 
tribes to mean the twelve planets; etc. Furthermore, 
the writer complained that instead of praying and 
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reciting the Psalms, the people read Aristotle and 
Plato; and that on Sabbaths and festivals the young 
people studied works devoted to dan- 

Dispute  gerous interpretations. He declared 
About Phil- thatsteps must be taken to check this 
osophical peril, and that the books dangerous to 
Studies. the faith must be excommunicated. 
Although Solomon b. Adret shared 

the views of his correspondent, he did not dare to 
take the initiative in so grave a matter, but desired 
to wait until the communities interested in the ques- 
tion should force the action uponhim. Abba Mari 
then took the matter into his own hands, and wrote 
successively to most of the rabbis of Provence. 
Levi of Villefranche, a scholar who was visiting 
Samuel Sulami, was charged with having inter- 
preted the Scriptures allegorically, and his host no 
longer dared to keep him in his house. Soon the 
communities were again divided. A letter from 
Barcelona, signed by Solomon b. Adret and fourteen 
other rabbis, and threatening with excommunica- 
tion any one who should engage in philosophic stud- 
ies before the age of thirty, was brought to Mont- 
pellier. This letter was not published immediately, 
as the community desired to examine it first. After 
long discussions Abba Mari, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the famous Jacob b. Machir, one of the Ibn 
Tibbons, finally decided to read it in the synagogue 
of Montpellier. But because many of the faithful 
rallied to the support of Jacob b. Machir, Abba Mari 
was forced to abandon the matter. The quarrel be- 
tween the orthodox and the liberal factions became 
ever more bitter, and both sides wrote to the rabbis 
of Barcelona explaining the state of affairs. Solo- 
mon b. Adret, frightened by the attitude of his ad- 
versaries, did not dare to take part openly against 
them, but asked Abba Mari to reconsider the matter, 
being himself disposed to rest satisfied with the open 
repentance of Levi of Villefranche, the only guilty 
one. Solomon took thisstand in consequence of the 
increasing number of protests that reached him. That 
sent by Jacob b. Machir, imperious in tone, defended 
philosophic studies and taxed Solomon b. Adret 
with duplicity. Adret was hard pressed by Abba 
Mari and the other rabbis, and finally, in the month 
of Ab, 1805, the interdiction against studying 
“Greek” books before the age of twenty-five, and 
against interpreting the Scriptures allegorically, was 
pronounced in the synagogue of Barcelona. The 
liberal party of Montpellier, headed by Solomon of 
Lunel, instead of confessing itself defeated, applied 
to the governor of Montpellier, without whose au- 
thorization the sentence of excommunication could 
not be uttered against the Jews of the city ; and Solo- 
mon then pronounced an anathema upon all who 
should forbid their children the study of science. 
The quarrel continued, and rabbis from all parts of 
Provence took sides for or against the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced by Solomon b. Adret. 
The poet Jedaiah Penini wrote a strong letter to the 
rabbi of Barcelona, entreating him for the honor of 
Judaism and in the interest of science to revoke his 
sentence of excommunication. At this point the 
edict of Philip the Fair put a sad end to the quarrel, 
Return of the Jews to France, 1815: Nine 
years had hardly passed since the expulsion of 1806 


when Louis X. (1814-16) recalled the Jews. In 
an edict dated July 28, 1815, he permitted them 
to return fora period of twelve years, authorizing 
them to establish themselves in the cities in which 
they bad lived before their banishment. He issued 
this edict in answer to the demands of the people. 
Geoffroy of Paris, the popular poet of the time, says 
in fact that the Jews were gentle in comparison 
with the Christians who had taken their place, and 
who had flayed their debtors alive; if the Jews had 
remained, the country would have been happier; for 
there were no longer any money-lenders at all (Bou- 
quet, xxii. 118). The king probably had the inter- 
ests of his treasury also in view. The profits of the 
former confiscations had gone into the treasury, and 
by recalling the Jews for only twelve years he would 
have an opportunity for ransoming them at the end 
of this period. Itappearsthatthey gave the sum of 
122,500 livres for the privilege of returning. It is 
also probable, as Vuitry states, that a large number 
of the debts owing to the Jews had not been recov- 
ered, and that the holders of the notes had preserved 
them; the decree of return specified that two-thirds 
of the old debts recovered by the Jews should 
go into the treasury. "The conditions under which 
they were allowed to settle in the land are set forth 
in a number of articles; some of the guaranties 
which were accorded the Jews had probably been 
demanded by them and been paid for. They were 
to live by the work of their hands or to sell mer- 
chandise of a good quality; they were to wear the 
circular badge, and not discuss religion with laymen. 
They were not to be molested, either with regard 
to the chattels they had carried away at the time of 
their banishment, or with regard to the loans which 
they had made since then, or in general with regard 
toanything which had happened inthe past. Their 
synagogues and their cemeteries were to be restored 
to them on condition that they would refund their 
value; or, if these could not be restored, the king 
would give them the necessary sites at a reasonable 
price. The books of the Law that had not yet been 
returned to them were also to be restored, with the 
exception of the Talmud. After the period of twelve 
years granted to them the king might not expel the 
Jews again without giving them a year's time in 
which to dispose of their property and carry away 
their goods. They were not to lend on usury, and 
no one was to be forced by the king or his officers to 
repay to them usurious loans. If they engaged in 
pawnbroking, they were not to take more than two 
deniers in the pound a week ; they were to lend only 
on pledges. Two men with the title “auditors of 
the Jews” were entrusted with the execution of this 
ordinance, and were to take cognizance of all claims 
that might arise in connection with goods belonging 
to the Jews which had been sold before the expul- 
sion for less than half of what was regarded as a 
fair price. The king finally declared that he took 
the Jews under his special protection, and that he 
desired to have their persons and property protected 
from all violence, injury, and oppression (“ Ordon- 
nances,” i. 604; Brussel, p. 617; Vuitry, Lc. p. 98). 

Philip V. the Tall (1816-92) at first continued the 
policy of Louis X. with regard to the Jews. By 
his decrees of April, 1817, and Feb., 1319, he granted 
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them certain privileges, and somewhat ameliorated 
their social status; but the financial consideration 
that induced these measures is apparent. The king 

modified the sentences that might be 


Under pronounced upon them; exacted the 
Philip V. wearing of the circular badge only 


in the cities; placed the Jews under 
the jurisdiction of their own bailiffs; determined 
and regulated the financial operations in which they 
might engage; and even authorized them to own 
houses (*Ordonnances," i. 646, 682; Vuitry, Ze. 
101) But while he decreed that they should no 
longer be subject to mortmain, and that their estates 
were to descend to their families, still the same gen- 
eral rule obtained as in the time of St. Louis, that 
the property of the Jews belonged to the seignior 
within whose domains they dwelt; and the king 
expressly declared that they were to remain subject 
to tallage and to pay taxes in proportion to the 
amount of theirfortunes. While they were enjoined 
to sell only merchandise of a good quality, they 
were toindemnify the treasury, and not the deceived 
buyer, in cases of fraud. 

Unfortunately for the Jews, this was a period of 
physical and intellectual misery. In 1820 appeared 
the Pastoureaux, a band of peasants and herds- 
men, mostly less than twenty years of age, cager for 
battle, adventure, and pillage. They were led by un- 
scrupulous men—a priest driven from his church 
on account of his misdeeds, and an unfrocked 
monk—and they were reenforced by hordes of mis- 
creants and bandits. To the number of 40,000 they 
overran Languedoc, attacking principally the Jews, 
whom no one dared to protect. Five hundred of the 
latter sought refuge in the fortress of Verdun-sur- 
Garonne, and defended themselves valiantly; but, 
seeing their efforts useless, they decided that the eld- 
est among them should put the others to death: he 
was aided in this work of martyrdom by a vigorous 
youth, and soon all had perished except the children, 
who had not been given to the sword; these were 
baptized. The governor of Toulouse, attempting 
to check this band of brigands, imprisoned some in 
that city, but they were liberated by the mob, who 
then turned to massacre the Jews. The Pastoureaux 
were everywhere supported by the mob, and some- 
times by the citizens, who either encouraged the 
massacre or were afraid to protect the Jews. At 
Alby the consuls tried to stop the horde at the city 
gates, but the Pastoureaux forced their way in, 
shouting that they had come to kill the Jews; the 
populace received them as friends and brothers, 
“for the love of Christ, against the enemies of the 
faith.” 

At Lezat the consuls made common cause with 
them. Even the officials sometimes shared the pop- 
ularfanaticism. The progress of the Pastoureaux was 
arrested only in the district of the seneschal of Car- 
cassonne (P. Lehugeur, “ Hist. de Philippe le Long,” 

1897; Grütz, * Geschichte,” 3d ed., pp. 

Under 255 et seg.). Charles IV. subsequently 
Charles IV. appointed commissioners to inquire 
into the affair in the districts of the 

seneschals of Toulouse, Périgord, and Carcassonne; 
but his action was taken only because the royal 
treasury had suffered as a result of the riots; the 


cities in which the troubles had occurred were sen- 
tenced to pay a fine. Various instances show both 
the weakness of the authorities and the prevalent 
hostility toward the Jews. At Cháteau-Thierry in 
1818 the synagogue was entered, the tabernacle 
broken open, and the scrolls of the Law carried off 
(^ Actes du Parlement de Paris,” v. 230). In 1819 cer- 
tain impostors traversed the country, and, pretend- 
ing to be the king's agents, searched the houses of 
the Jews, and despoiled them in the name of the law. 
At Troyes the Jews were accused of having entered 
the churches, and also of having shouted so loudly 
in their synagogues as to disturb divine services in 
the churches; Philip the Tall thereupon (Feb. 26, 
1320) directed the bailiff of Troyes to punish the 
Jews so severely that in future they would cease 
committing such outrages (“ Bibliothèque de l'Ecole 
de Chartres," 1849, p. 414). On July 12, 1817, the 
king had ordered the arrest of several persons on 
suspicion of having killed a child, and two Jews 
of Chinon had been hanged on this charge. In Puy 
the Jews were similarly accused (Mandet, * Hist. du 
Velay," iv. 117). According to one historian, *the 
people of that time were seized with a delirium 
that begat epidemics of frenzy. The public mind 
was disturbed by imaginary terrors; common gos- 
sip treated of nothing but compacts, witchcraft, 
and magic” (Fleury, * Hist. Eccl.” p. 92). In their 
excitement the people of Guienne imagined that 
the lepers had formed a conspiracy to destroy their 
countrymen, either by leaving the infirmaries in 
order to infect the healthy, or by poisoning the wells 
and fountains. Thereupon they seized some of these 
unfortunates, and without any form of trial burned 
them at the stake. The king, too weak to quell this 
uprising, sought to profit by it. He instituted an in- 
vestigation; the lepers were arrested, and those that 
yielded to torture and confessed were condemned to 
the stake, and their property was confiscated. All 
this happened before June 21. The Bishop of Alby 
then took it on himself to follow the king’s example, 
but was forced to desist and mulcted in a fine. The 
Jews, who, like the lepers, lived apart from the rest 
of the community, and who, like them, were objects 
of publie dread, soon suffered from the same charges 
as had been brought against the lepers. Some of 
the latter, on examination, alleged that the Jews, 
who themselves did not dare to poison the rivers, 
had induced them to commit this crime. Accord- 
ing to a later version of the story, it was a Jew 
who had thrown poison into the river 

Conditions at Tours. When the king was in- 
at Tours. formed of this alleged crime, he con- 
demned the Jews to pay a fine of 150,- 

000 livres; their goods were confiscated, and the 
wealthiest among them were imprisoned as security 
for the fine. Then letters were produced, alleged 
to have been written by the kings of Tunis and 
Granada to the Jews, and offering them commissions 
to poison the Christians. "These forgeries, however, 
were dated July 2, t.e., after sentence had been 
pronounced. According to one chronicle, some of 
the Jews were condemned to the stake, but the 
offieial documents disagree with this statement. 
While the people had attacked the lepers before the 
latter's condemnation, they attacked the Jews in 
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some places only after sentence had been pronounced. 
On Aug. 27 one hundred and sixty Jews were 
thrown into a burning furnace at Chinon, among 
them being the famous rabbi Eliezer b. Joseph of 
Chinon (Estorhi Farhi, “Kaftor u-Terah,” written 
in 1822; on the date see D. Kaufmann in “R. E. J.” 
xxix. 998). Doubtless other massacres took place 
in Languedoc, and records of them have been pre- 
served in Kalonymus b. Kalonymus' * Eben Bohan " 
(written in 1822). At Vitry le Brülé forty Jews, 
imprisoned and facing death, commissioned two of 
theirnumber to kill theremainder. In many places, 
as at Tours, Chauinont, and Vitry, the Jews, like the 
lepers, were put on the stand (a fact of which 
Kalonymus bitterly complains), and were asked to 
denounce their accomplices (Duplés-Agier, “ Rev. de 
| Ecole de Chartres," 1857, p. 267; Lehugeur, L.c. ; 
L. Lazard, in * R. E. J.” xvii. 210; Vaissette, x. 616; 
* Oontinuation de Guillaume de Nangis," Bouquet, 
xx. 628-629; ^C Continuatio Chronici Gerardi de 
Fracheto," xxi. 56; Jean de Saint Victor, xxi. 674; 
“Chron. de Saint Louis,” xx. 704; “Chron. Ano- 
nyme,” xxi. 140, 152; Mandet, “ Hist. du Velay,” iv. 
117; Labbe, “Collectio Concil.” xxv. 568; Brussel, 
p. 607; * Actes du Parlement, Mandement du 8 Fé- 
vrier, 1322”). 'Theentire chronology of these occur- 
rences is obscure. 

Charles IV., who succeeded Philip the Tall in 1822, 
undertook to collect the fine which the Jews had 
been sentenced to pay. While discussing this atfair 
with the seneschals of Languedoc on Feb. 20, 1822, 
he foresaw that certain of the Jews would desire to 
Jeave the country (Vaissette, x. 616). In fact, such 
an exodus took place; but, according to Brussel, it 
was not a voluntary one. They were expelled on 
June 24, 1822. In 1324 the property of Jews was 
confiscated, either as a consequence of their expul- 
sion, or as indemnity for the non-payment of the fine 
(Brussel, p. 628). However this may be, there were 
no Jews in France between 1322 and 1359 (see Isidor 
Loeb in “ Gritz Jubelschrift,” pp. 51 e£ seq.). 

After the disaster at Poitiers (1856) and the cap- 
tivity of John the Good, France was in dire straits. 
The ransom of the king had been fixed at 8,000,000 
écus in gold. Soldiers plundered every where; there 

were fields that had not been tilled for 


Under three years; thesilver mark was worth 
John the 102livres. It wasthen that the regent, 
Good. Duke Charles of Normandy, nego- 


tiated with Manassier of Vesoul for 
the recall of the Jews to France; they were to re- 
main for a period of twenty years, were to pay an 
entrance fee of 14 florins gold for each family, and of 
one florin and two tournois for each child or servant, 
and a yearly tax of seven florins for each family, 
and of one florin for each child or servant (“ Ordon- 
nances,” iii. 468, 469). The charter granted to them 
by the dauphin Charles, and ratified March 1, 1850, 
by King John (* Arch. Nat.” J J 88, folios 316-820), 
was very liberal, the Jews taking precaution to guard 
against the ills and injustices from which they had 
suffered on previous occasions, Even two guard- 
lans of these privileges were appointed for them, 
Robert of Outreloue for Languedoc, and the Count of 
Etampes for the kingdom of France proper (“ Ordon- 
nances,” iii. 851, 352, 471, 472). As the Jews who re- 


turned to France at that time were chiefly engaged in 
money-lending, the privileges accorded to them bear 
chiefly on that calling; they were permitted to lend 
on interest at the rate of four deniers in the pound per 
week. That the Jews were few in number is clearly 
shown from the fact that between 1359 and 1394 
there is scarcely any trace of Jewish intellectual 
activity. While John was in the south of France 
(Dec. 27, 1862) he permitted the Jews to practise 
medicine and surgery, provided that they had passed 
an examination before Christian instructors (* Arch. 
Nat.” J J 93,168; comp. “Ordonnances,” iii. 608). 
But with his well-known duplicity he declared, in 
Oct., 1368, that the privileges had been abused which 
had been granted, and werethereforeannulled. Fur- 
ther, he compelled them to wear the circular badge 
again, and in defiance of the charter of 1860 made 
them subject to the common courts in whatever dis- 
trict they were living (“ Ordonnances,” iii. 608, 641). 
Charles V. (1864-80), however, kept 
Under the contract that he had made as re- 
Charles V. gent. 'The Count of Etampes inter- 
posed frequently in the Parliament of 
Paris and in other civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, 
on behalf of the Jews, to secure their freedom from 
the general jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile the Jews of Paris lived quietly in the 
district of St. Antoine, near the dwelling of Hugues 
Aubriot, the grand provost of Paris, who protected 
them. Aubriot’s enemies subsequently explained 
this good will by saying that he was fond of the 
beautiful Jewesses. He was also reproached with 
having restored to the Jews children that had been 
baptized (“Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois," 
p. 295). Thefts committed against the Jews were 
promptly and severely punished, even when the 
offenders belonged to the nobility (Simeon Luce, 
“Rev. Hist.” vii. 862 et seqg.). But this state of af- 
fairs excited jealousy, and the creditors of the Jews, 
among whom were some of the noblemen of the 
highest rank, again endeavored to have them ex- 
pelled from the kingdom. Thus toward the end of 
1367 or the beginning of 1368 King Charles issued 
a decree of banishment, but revoked it before it had 
been put into effect (^ Mandements de Charles V." 
ed. Delisle, No. 430, pp. 216, 217). In Languedoc, 
where the distress was very great and the rate of 
interest necessarily higher than in other parts of the 
country, the Jews were more bitterly hated. At- 
tempts were made to compel them to attend service 
in the churches. On the complaint of Deys (or 
Denis) Quinon, attorney-generalforthe Jews, Charles 
V. put an end to this grievance on March 22, 1869, 
because, unless this was done, *the Jews might suf- 
fer great bodily harm” (* Ordonnances,” v. 167, 168). 

In 1870, when the king increased the general taxes, 
he solemnly confirmed the privileges that he had 
granted to the Jews, demanding of them only 1,500 
francs. In 1372 he restored to them certain manu- 
scripts which had been confiscated. But at the 
same time he did not lose sight of his own interests, 
and when he was in need of money, in 1378, he made 
an agreement with the Jews in accordance with 
which, in return for being exempted from all other 
imposts, they were to pay him 20,000 francs in gold, 
in four instalments, and 200 franes a week (* Ordon- 
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nances,” vi. 889). In 1379 he granted them an impor- 
tant concession in connection with the fairs of Cham- 
pagne and Brie. On visiting the fairs the Jews 
were accustomed to take mortgages on the property 
of their creditors. But they could foreclose these 
mortgages only when solvent Christians acted as 
sureties, and they complained that, since they could 
not in general find any one to act as surety, they al- 
ways lost their claims. The king therefore decreed 
that Jews might in future be accepted as sureties 
(^ Ordonnances,” vi. 439). 

With the death of Charles V. in 1880, evil days 
set in for this band of money-lenders, whose sojourn 
in France was dependent on the interests of the 
treasury and the enforcement of authority. On the 
accession of the new king, Charles VI., the people 
of Paris, impatient to have the special taxes levied 
by Charles V. revoked, marched to the palace to 
make their request. This being granted, they re- 

tired ; whereupon certain of the nobles, 

Under who had joined the crowd, proposed 
Charles VI. that the expulsion of the Jews be de- 
manded. Only a short time before, 

the right of remaining had been granted to the Jews 
on the payment of certain sums. As the chancellor 
did not send an immediate reply, the people gathered 
in the streets and seized the records and the money 
in the public treasury. Then they rushed into a 
district where the Jews occupied forty houses, pil- 
laging and plundering on all sides. In this work 
they were encouraged by the nobles and the bour- 
geoisie, who had joined the mob in order that they 


might seize such of their notes as were held by the 
Jews.  Pillaging was followed by slaughter; all the 


Jews met were killed; such as escaped fled to 
the Chátelet, where they asked to be confined with 
the prisoners and thus be saved from the fury of the 
mob. The king did not yield to the people; the 
next day he ordered the Jews to return to their 
homes, and commanded, under severe penalties, the 
restoration of their property. But very few obeyed 
the royal order (*Chron. des Réligieux de St. 
Denis”; “Chron. de Charles VI." 1. 53-57, in “ Doc- 
uments Inédits de l'Hist. de France”). In conse- 
quence of this riot several Jews left Paris, while 
others accepted baptism (Félibien-Lobineau, “ Hist. 
de Paris," iii.). 

In 1882 there was another disturbance, known as 
the * Riot of the Maillotins." "This was caused also 
by the exigencies of the treasury, a new tax having 
been levied at the rate of a twelfth of the value of 
all commodities. The rioters, armed with mallets, 
fell upon the appraisers, and then attacked the 
houses of the Jews, which they pillaged for four 
days (“ Arch. Nat.” J J 122, fol. 55; 136, fol. 114). 
The mob looked upon the Jews as accomplices of 
the treasury; indeed, as a matter of fact, a large part 
of the usury which they exacted went into the pub- 
lic coffers. Thisriot was followed by others outside 
Paris. When the news came to Mantes the inhabit- 
ants of that town, incited by the soldiers, who as- 
sured them of the king's consent, pillaged the Jew- 
ish quarter (* Arch. Nat.” J J 192, fol. 96; Douet 
d'Areq, “Procès Inédites Relative au Règne de 
Charles VI." i. 45, 56). This time again the king 
supported the Jews. Ina letter of Charles VI. dated 


1887 (* Ordonnances,” vii. 169) the Jews of Paris and 
of several other parts of the kingdom are said to have 
represented themselves as having been despoiled of 
their property and of the pledges which they had been 
unable to restore to their owners (* Ordonnances,” vi, 
563); adding that they had become so poor and re- 
duced in numbers that unless their coreligionists of 
Languedoc were compelled to bear part of the bur- 
den of thetax, they would be unable to pay the con- 
tribution levied upon them (* Ordonnances,” vii. 169, 
288). In proportion to the needs of the treasury, 
the Jews, in addition to pàying the usual taxes, were 
compelled to advance still greater sums to the king. 
In return they received various dangerous conces- 
sions. They had the privilege of exacting interest 
at the rate of a denier in the pound per week, but 
were forbidden to take compound interest. Yet 
some thought they were authorized to exact this, 
and the public prosecutor and the officers of justice 
proceeded against the guilty ones, but when they 
complained to the king the latter imposed “ perpet- 
ual silence? on the prosecutor and granted the Jews 
immunity from all persecution for the period of ten 
years (^ Ordonnances,” vii. 170). They also obtained 
the suppression of the “letters of regret " which per- 
sons indebted to them had caused to be issued by 
royal authority. In 1388 the king declared that let- 
ters of this class which had been signed by him would 
in the future be regarded as void, but he demanded 
of the Jews 10,000 livres for affixing his seal to this 
concession (* Ordonnances,” vii. 170). The judiciary, 
however, jealous of its privileges, and dissatistied 


with having them set aside by the king to further his 
own interest, imprisoned in the Conciergerie such 


Jews as had been guilty of exacting compound in- 
terest. In return for another subsidy the king de- 
livered the Jews once again from persecution in 1394 
(* Ordonnances,” vii. 643). Then, according to the 
chronicler of St. Denis, an incident occurred that 
brought matters toa crisis. The Jews of Paris were 
accused of having induced Denis Machault of Ville- 
Parisis, who had accepted baptism, to return to Ju- 
daism. The case was tried before the provost of 
Paris, assisted by various lawyers and theologians, 
and seven Jews who had been arrested were con- 
demned to be burned at the stake. But the Parlia- 
ment changed this sentence, ordering that the Jews 
should be publicly flogged on three successive Sat- 
urdays, and should then be banished, and thaé their 
property should be confiscated (Félibien-Lobineau, 
“ Hist. de Paris; Procès Justificative,” iv. 546; Joan- 
nes Galli, in ^Sauval," ii. 524). 

On Sept. 17, 1894, Charles VI. suddenly published 
an ordinance in which he declared, in substance, that 
for a long time he had been taking note of the many 

complaints provoked by the excesses 
Expulsion. and misdemeanors which tho Jews 

committed against Christians ; and that 
the prosecutors, baving made several investigations, 
had discovered many violations by the Jews of the 
agreement they had made with him. "Therefore he 
decreed as an irrevocable law and statute that thence- 
forth no Jew should dwell in his domains (“ Ordon- 
nances,” vii. 675). According to the “ Réligieux de St. 
Denis,” the king signed this decree at the instance of 
the queen (“ Chron. de Charles VI.” ii. 119). The de- 
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cree was not immediately enforced, a respite being 
granted to the Jews in order that they might sell 
their property and pay their debts. Those indebted 
io them were enjoined to redeem their obligations 
within a set time; otherwise their pledges held in 
pawn were to be sold by the Jews. The provost 
was to escort the Jews to the frontier of the king- 
dom. Subsequently the king released the Christians 


from their debts. 
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six Talmudists within the limits of old France. 
Mattithiah b. Joseph Tréves, who was acknowledged 
as rabbi by Charles V. and as such exempted from 
wearing the circular badge (* Responsa of Isaac b. 
Sheshet,” pp. 270-272; “ Ordonnances,” v. 498), en- 
deavored to found a school in Paris, but trained only 
eight rabbis. On his death his son Johanan was 
called upon to resist the claims of a competitor, Isaiah 
b. Abba Mari (Astruc of Savoy), who, with the ap- 
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MAP OF FRANCE SHOWING CHIEF TOWNS WHERE JEWS DWELT BEFORE THE EXPULSION OF 1894. 


The banishment of the Jews from Languedoc and 
Languedoil put an end to a condition that had long 
been precarious, and the number of them that went 
into exile was probably not large. No references to 
this exodus have been preserved in Jewish litera- 
ture, yet many traces exist to show the decline 
of Judaism during the thirty-six years that elapsed 
between their return and their expulsion. 
time of the return there were not more than five or 
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probation of Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi of Vienna, 
claimed the sole right of ordaining rabbis in France. 
Johanan was obliged to apply to the Spanish rabbis, 
Hasdai Crescas, Isaac b. Sheshet, and Moses Halawa, 
for aid in maintaining his rights, for at that time 
Languedoc had neither scholars nor rabbis of au- 
thority, and writers were found only in the Comtat 
Venaissin, in Provence proper, and in Roumil- 
lon. Nevertheless, Jewish science and literature 
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continued to prosper in Provence during the first 
half of the fourteenth century. The ban that had 
been laid upon scientific studies had stimulated, in- 
stead of arrested, their progress. Rationalism was 
never more potent, and philosophy was never more 
eagerly listened to. Levi b. Gershon (RaLBaG) wasa 
Peripatetic who had attended the school of Averroes, 
and, as Munk has pointed out (“ Mé- 
Levi langes," p. 497), was the most daring 
b. Gershon. of Jewish philosophers—he even ad- 
mitted the eternity of the world. Few 
scholars of the Middle Ages had such encyclopedic 
learning; he wrote commentaries to most of the 
works of Averroes, and at the same time to the 
Bible; he wrote on theology, into which he intro- 
duced astronomy; he invented an instrument for 
observation—the “staff of Levi.” At the request of 
Philip of Vitry he composed a treatise on har- 
mony; he was the author of works on arithmetic, 
trigonometry, algebra, and geometry ; he was known 
for his medical skill; and at the same time he gained 
the respect of rabbinical authorities by his knowl- 
edge of the Talmud. His Biblical exegesis is re- 
markable, being largely philosophical and ethical. 
'The stories of the Bible he regards as lessons which 
he loves to cite and develop. Ecclesiastes is a 
statement of various propositions from among which 
the reader has the right to make his choice. 

Moses Narboni of Perpignan was hardly less 
daring in his conclusions; he also explained philo- 
sophically the ethical treatises of the Dible, com- 
mented on Averroes, wrote on philosophy, theology, 
medicine, and the exact sciences; but he veiled his 
thoughts more skilfully, and selected the commen- 
tary as his vehicle for expressing them. Kalonymus 
b. Kalonymus, who lived somewhat earlier than 
these two scholars, was also one of the representa- 
tives of Jewish civilization in southern France. 

His relations with King Robert of 


Narboni, Naples are well known. He contin- 
Kalony-  uedthe work of translation, and turned 
mus, and into Hebrew many scientific works 

Others. written in Arabic, including works on 


medicine, geometry, mathematics, cos- 
mography, astronomy, and various commentaries to 
Averroes. He wrote also many original works on 
philosophy and arithmetic. But among Jews he is 
most famous for his satirical treatise on morals, in 
which he derided the vices not only of the world in 
general, but also of the mysties, astrologers, gram- 
marians, poets, and Talmudists; and for his parody 
on the treatise Megillah, in which he reviewed all the 
eccentricities of mankind. Averroes was then in 
vogue, and his commentaries were often translated, 
as by Moses of Beaucaire, Kalonymus b. David b. 
Todros of Arles, Samuel b. Judah, or Miles of Mar- 
seilles (who was imprisoned at Deaucaire in 1322 in 
connection with the affair of the lepers), and the pro- 
lific translator Todros Todrosi, A number of others 
translated Ghazzali and Arnault of Villeneuve. 
Joseph b. Abba Mari, Don Bonafoux of Argenticre 
(1279-1840), was one of the most prolific writers of 
the time, a thinker of moderate views, opposed to 
the exaggerations of the school of allegory, but a 
firm supporter of science. His commentaries to the 
Bible, his treatises on grammar and lexicography, his 
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philosophic notes to the Scriptures, hisinterpretation 

of the * Moreh” are clear and often apt, without pre- 

tending at originality. 

To the same school belong David of Roquemar. 
tine, Abba Mari b. Eligdor, Sen Astruc of Noves, 
David of Estelin—all disciples of Maimonides. Re- 
membering the controversies of 1208-06, they did not 
touch upon the burning questions of Biblical history 
or legislation, but dealt rather with the Wisdom 
series—Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes—which lend 
themselves more easily to philosophic speculations. 

Nor was there a lack of scientists; such were the 
physicians Abraham Caslari; Isaac Lattes, who was 
also a theologian and Talmudist; Immanuel b. Jacob 
of Tarascon, called “ Bonfils,” a mathematician and 
astronomer, author of the treatise “Shesh Kena- 
fayim" on conjunctions and eclipses, and the trans- 
lator of a story of Alexander; Isaac b. Todros, the 
hygienist; and Jacob Bonet, son of David Bonform, 
the astronomer. 

There were, however, fewer Talmudists. The 
most famous, such as Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen of 
Narbonne, the author of the ritual collection * Orhot 
Hayyim,” and Jeruham, the author of a similar 
work, *'Toledot Adam we-Hawah,” left France in 
1306. Among those who remained—not in the terri- 
tory of the king, but inthe neighboring provinces— 
were Simson b. Isaae of Chinon, the author of the 
“Sefer Keritut,” an introduction to the Talmud, 
and Isaac b. Mordecai Kimhi, or Petit of Nyons. 
It should be noted that all these authors either wrote 
before the expulsion of 1322 or did not livein France 
proper. The country beyond the Rhóne and the 
Pyrenean provinces that had not yet been incorpo- 
rated with France were the refugeof Jewish science 
and of its last French representatives. And soon thie 
Comtat Venaissin, which formed part of the Pontif- 
ical States, was to be their last shelter; for the Jews 
were expelled in succession from every new prov- 
ince acquired by the Frenchcrown. See the articles 
BRITTANY; CHAMPAGNE; DAUPHINE; PROVENCE; 
SAVOY. 
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The edict of banishment of Charles VI. was en- 
forced with the utmost severity. Nobles whose in- 
terests were injured by the expulsion were never- 
theless compelled to obey the order. The Duke of 
Foix, who was favorably inclined toward the Jew- 
ish community of Pamiers, endeavored, though ur- 
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successfully, to maintain them in the duchy. An 
exception was made in the case of Dauphiné, because 
in ceding this province to Charles VI. 
The Rest Count Louis II. of Poitiers expressly 
of France. stipulated that the Jews should be 
allowed to continue there and to re- 
tain their accustomed privileges. The Jews of 
Dauphiné remained undisturbed until the end of the 
sixteenth century, when the edict of expulsion was 
extended to that province also. However, most of 
them had emigrated before Louis XI. (1461-83) had 
been long on the throne; for, charging them with 
excessive usury and with dealings with his enemies 
while he was in Flanders, he had imposed upon 
them a fine too heavy for them to pay. 

Seventeen years after the annexation of Provence 
(1481) an edict of banishment was issued against the 
Jews of that province. This edict, which probably 
had not been carried out with extreme severity, was 
renewed by Louis XII. in 1501. After this date, 
with the exception of Marseilles, where they suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves until 1758, there 
were no Jews in Provence. Portuguese and Span- 
ish Maranos indeed settled in the sixteenth century 
at BORDEAUX, BAYONNE, and in some other localities; 
but they were tolerated only as "new-Christians " ; 
they began to profess Judaism openly only after 
1730. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century Jews 
began again to penetrate into France. This neces- 
sitated a new edict (April 28, 1615), in which Louis 
XIII. forbade Christians, under the penalty of death 
and confiscation, to shelter Jews or to converse with 
them. The Regency was no less severe. In 1688 
Louis XIV. expelled the Jews from the newly ac- 
quired colony of Martinique. In annexing ALSACE 
and Lorraine, Louis was at first inclined toward the 
banishment of the Jews living in those provinces, 
but thought better of it in view of the benefit he 
could derive from them; and on Sept. 25, 1675, he 
granted them letters patent, taking them under bis 
special protection. This, however, did not prevent 
them from being subjected to every kind of extor- 
tion, and their position remained the same as it had 
been under the Austrian government. 

While the Alsatian Jews were thus laboring un- 
der barbarous legislation, the condition of those of 
Comtat Venaissin (see AVIGNON; CARPENTRAS; Ca- 
VAILLON), Which belonged to the Holy See, became 
unbearable. All the additional measures devised 
against them by the councils during the fifteenth 
aud sixteenth centuries were applied to the letter 
in the second half of the seventeenth century and 
afterward. 

In the course of the eighteenth century the at- 
titude of the authorities toward the Jews was 
modified. A spirit of tolerance began to prevail, 
which corrected the iniquities of the legislation. 
The authorities often overlooked infractions of the 
edict of banishment; a colony of Portuguese and 
German Jews was tolerated at Paris. The voices of 
enlightened Christians, like Dohm, who demanded 
justice for the proscribed people, began to be heard. 
An Alsatian Jew named Cerf Berr, who had rendered 
great service to the French government as pur- 
veyor to the army, was the interpreter of the Jews 
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before Louis XVI. The humane minister Males- 
herbes summoned a commission of Jewish nota- 
bles to make suggestions for the amelioration of 

the condition of their coreligionists. 
Beginnings This commission included Cerf Berr 


of Eman- and eminent representatives of the 
cipation. Portuguese Jews from Bordeaux and 


Bayonne, like Furtado, Gradis, Isaac 
Rodrigues, Lopez Dubec, etc. The direct result of 
the efforts of these men was the abolition, in 1784, 
of the degrading poll-tax and the permission to set- 
tle in all parts of France. Shortly afterward the 
Jewish question was raised by two men of genius, 
who subsequently became prominent in the French 
Revolution—Count Mirabeau and the abbé Grégoire, 
the former of whom, while on a diplomatic mission 
in Prussia, had made the acquaintance of Mendels- 
sohn and his school, who were then working toward 
the intellectual emancipation of the Jews. Ina pam- 
phlet, *Sur Moses Mendelssohn et la Reforme Poli- 
tique" (London, 1787), Mirabeau refuted the argu- 
ments of the German anti-Semites like Michaelis, and 
claimed for the Jews the full rights of citizenship. 
This pamphlet natural provoked many writings 
for and against the Jews, and the French public 
became interested in the question. On the proposi- 
tion of Roederer the Royal Society of Science and 
Arts of Metz offered a prize for the best essay in an- 
swerto the question: * What are the best means to 
make the Jews happier and more useful in France?” 
Nine essays, of which only two were unfavorable to 
the Jews, were submitted to the judgment of the 
learned assembly. The prize was awarded jointly 
to three essays, written respectively by Salkind Hur- 
witz, a Polish Jew, interpreter at the Royal Library 
of Paris; Thierry, a member of Parliament for Nancy ; 
and the abbé Grégoire. Of these three the most 
important for the Jews was the essay of the abbé 
Grégoire, because of the character of the author. 
Meanwhile the Revolution broke out. "The fall 
of the Bastile was the signal for disorders every- 
where in Alsace. In certain districts the peasants 
attacked the dwellings of the Jews, who took refuge 
in Basel. A gloomy picture of the outrages upon 
them was sketched before the National Assembly 
(Aug. 3) by the abbé Grégoire, who demanded their 
complete emancipation. The National Assembly 
shared the indignation of the prelate, but left unde- 
cided the question of emancipation; it was intimi- 
dated by the anti-Semitic deputies of Alsace, espe- 
cially by a certain Rewbell, who declared that the 
decree which granted the Jews citizens’ rights would 
be the signal for their destruction in Alsace. On 
Dec. 22, 1799, the Jewish question came again be- 
fore the Assembly in debating the question of ad- 
mitting to public service all citizens without dis- 
tinction of creed. Mirabeau, Count Clermont Tan- 
nerre, and the abbé Grégoire exerted 


Debates all the power of their eloquence to 
inthe bring about the desired emancipation; 
National but. the repeated disturbances in Al- 
Assembly. sace and the strong opposition of the 


deputies of that province and of the 
clericals, like La Fare, Bishop of Nancy, the abbe 
Maury, and others, caused the decision to be again 
postponed. Only the Portuguese and the Avi- 
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gnonese Jews, Who had hitherto enjoyed all civil 
rights as naturalized Frenchmen, were declared full 
citizens by a majority of 150 (Jan. 28, 1790). This 
partial victory infused new hopeinto the Jews of the 
German districts, who made still greater efforts in 
the struggle for freedom. They won over the elo- 
quent advocate Godard, whose influence in revo- 
lutionary circles was considerable. Through his 
exertions the National Guards and the diverse sec- 
tions pronounced themselves in favor of the Jews, 
aud the abbé Malot was sent by the General Assem- 
bly of the Commune to plead their cause before the 
National Assembly. Unfortunately the grave af- 
fairs which absorbed the Assembly, the prolonged 
agitations in Alsace, and the passions of the clerical 
party kept in check the active propaganda of the 
Jews and their friends. A few days before the dis- 
solution of the National Assembly (Sept. 27, 1791) 
a member of the Jacobin Club, formerly a parlia- 
mentary councilor, named Duport, unexpectedly 
ascended the tribune and said: “I believe that free- 
dom of worship does not permit any distinction in 
the political rights of citizens on account of their 
creed. The question of the political existence of 
the Jews has been postponed. Stil the Moslems 
and the men of all sects are admitted to enjoy polit- 
ical rightsin France. I demand that the motion for 
postponement be withdrawn, and a decree passed 
that the Jews in France enjoy the privileges of full 
citizens.” This proposition was accepted amid loud 
applause. Rewbell endeavored, indeed, to oppose 
the motion, but he was interrupted by Regnault de 
Saint-Jean, president of the Assembly, who sug- 
gested “that every one who spoke against this mo- 
tion should be called to order, because he would be 
opposing the constitution itself." 
Judaism in France thus became, as the Alsatian 
deputy Schwendt wrote to his constituents, *noth- 
ing more than the name of a distinct 
During the religion." However, the reactionaries 
Reign lid not cease their agitations, and the 
of Terror. Jews were subjected to much suffer- 
ing during the Reign of Terror. At 
Bordeaux Jewish bankers, compromised in the cause 
of the Girondins, had to pay considerable sums to 
save their lives; in Alsace there was scarcely a Jew 
of any means who was not mulcted in heavy fines. 
Forty-nine Jews were imprisoned at Paris as sus- 
pects; nine of them were executed. The decree of 
the convention by which the Catholic faith was an- 
nulled and replaced by the worship of Reason was 
applied by the provincial clubs, especially by those of 
the German districts, to the Jewish religion. Syna- 
gogues were pillaged, the celebration of Sabbath and 
festivals interdicted, and rabbis imprisoned. Mean- 
while the French Jews gave proofs of their patriot- 
ism and of their gratitude to the land which had 
emancipated them. Many of them fell on the field 
of honor in combating in the ranks of the Army of 
the Republic the forces of Europe in coalition. To 
contribute to the war fund candelabra of synagogues 
were sold, and many Jews deprived themselves of 
their jewels to make similar contributions. 
Anattempt to destroy the good work of the Revo- 
lution with regard to the Jews was made under Napo- 
leon, who was himself not very favorably inclined 
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toward them. The reactionaries Bonald, Fontanes, 
Mole, and others led a campaign against them, and a 
pretext for curtailing their rights was easily found. 
Charges of excessive usury were brought before 
Napoleon while, on his return from Austerlitz (1806), 
he was at Strasburg, where the deep-rooted preju- 
dices against the Jews were still active. He then 
charged the state council with the revision of the 
existing legislation concerning the Jews. The ma- 
jority of the members of this body was not, how- 
ever, inclined to enact restrictive laws against all 
the Jews because of the misdeeds of some usurers. 
Influential persons, among whom was the minister 
of the interior, Champagny, endeavored to bring 
Napoleon to a better opinion of the Jews. They 
called to his attention how quickly they had be- 
come proficient in the arts and sciences, in agricul- 
ture and handicrafts. Persons were 

Attitude of mentioned who had been decorated 
Napoleon. with the Order of the Legion of Honor 

for courage in war. But Napoleon, on 

May 80, 1806, issued a decree by which he suspended 
for a year the execution of the judgments rendered 
in favor of Jewish money-lenders in Alsace and in 
the Rhenish provinces. By the same decree he 
summoned an assembly of Jewish notables, ostensi- 
bly to devise means whereby useful occupations 
might be made more general among the Jews, but 
in reality to question the representatives of the Jews 
concerning the moral character of the Mosaic law. 
Among the 111 notables chosen, somewhat arbitra- 
rily, by the prefects, were well-known men like Berr 
Isaac Berr, his son Michel Berr, Abraham Furtado, 
Sinzheim, Abraham Vita di Cologna, and many 
others, who were fully aware that they were called 
to defend Judaism before the world. From the first 
sitting (Saturday, July 26, 1806), presided over by 
Abraham Furtado, they disarmed the ill willof Na- 
poleon by their tact and manifestation of patriotism. 
Although advocating various religious opinions, 
harmony did not cease to reign between the mem- 
bers, and they were unanimous in their answers to 
the twelve questions put’ before them by the com- 
missioner of the government, the reactionary Molé 
(see SANHEDRIN, Frencen). The chief point of the 
question was whether the Jewish civil and matri- 
monial Jaws, the prescriptions concerning the rela- 
tions between Jews and non-Jews, and the regula- 
lions in regard to usury wercin accordance with the 
spirit of modern times. On Sept. 18, 1806, the com- 
missioner Molé announced to the Assembly that the 
emperor was satisfied with the answers and that 
he intended, in order to give a religious sanction to 
the principles expressed therein, to call together a 


Sanhedrin. Like the Sanhedrin of old, 
The San- this Sanhedrin was to be composed of 
hedrin. | seventy-one members, two-thirds rab- 


bis and one-third laymen, having at 

their head one president and two vice-presidents. 
On Feb. 9, 1807, four days after the dissolution of 
the Assembly of Notables, the Sanhedrin, under the 
presidency of David Sinzheim, held its first meeting 
in a hall of the Hôtel de Ville, especially decorated 
for the occasion. The answers of the Assembly of 
Notables were the main subject of its discussions. 
After several sittings they were all approved and 
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drawn up in French and in Hebrew. Thenceforth 
the principles laid down by the Assembly of Nota- 
bles were to have legal force for all the Jews of the 
French empire. But who was to see to the enforce- 
ment of these decisions? Hitherto the Jewish in- 
habitants of every town formed a separate commu- 
nity which had its own administration, without any 
connection with the government. Napoleon there- 
fore, in consonance with his general centralizing 
tendencies, conceived the idea of organizing the 
Jewish community ona legal basis, and of placing 
corporate bodies and hierarchical functionaries at 
its head. By a decree issued from Madrid on 
March 17, 1808, he instituted the sys- 

The Con- tem of consistories which is still in 
sistories. force in France. The spirit by which 
the emperor was guided in this is seen 

in the formula of oaths which the members of the 
first consistories had to take: “I vow and promise 
before God, on the Holy Dible, to show obcdience to 
the constitutions of the empire and loyalty to the 
emperor. I promise also to make known anything 
that I may hear contrary to the interests of the sov- 
ereign or of the state.” By another decree the Jews 
were invited to adopt family names. They were 
not allowed, however, to take names of towns or 
Biblical names. "These decrees, gratifying as they 
were to the Jews, were unfortunately followed by 
another, of the same date, which restricted for ten 
years their commercial freedom. | According to the 
terms of this last decree no foreign Jew was allowed 
to settle in the German departments, nor one from 
those departmentsin any other district. No French 
Jew was to engage in any trade without the per- 
mission of the prefect, which permission was to be 


granted only on the testimony of the civil magis-. 


trates and the consistory as to the good character of 
the applicant. Contracts of Jews who could not 
show a patent were to be null and void, No Jew 
drafted into the army was to be allowed to procure a 
substitute. Owing to the numerous complaints made 
by the Jews and to the favorable reports of the au- 
thorities, however, exemption from these restrictions 
was shortly afterward granted to the Jews of Paris, 
of Leghorn, of the department of the Lower Pyr- 
enees, and of fifteen other districts in. France and 
Italy. Atthe end of the ten years the restrictions 
were not renewed, despite the efforts of certain en- 
emies of the Jews. 

The restoration of Louis XVIII. did not bring any 
change in the political condition of the Jews. Such 
of their enemies as cherished the hope that the 
Bourbons would hasten to undo the good work of 

the Revolution with regard to the 

After Jews were soon disappointed. Since 
the Resto- the emancipation the French Jews 
ration. had made such progress that the most 
clerical monarch could not find any 

pretext for curtailing their rightsas citizens. They 
were no longer poor, downtrodden pedlers or money- 
lenders, with whom every petty official could do 
as he liked. Many of them already occupied high 
positions in the army and the magistracy, and in the 
arts and sciences. And a new victory was won by 
French Judaism in 1831. Of the faiths recognized 
by the state. only the Jewish had to support its 
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ministers, while those of the Catholic and Protestant 
churches were supported by the government. This 
legal inferiority was removed in that year, thanks to 
the intervention of the Duke of Orleans, lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and to tlie campaign led in 
Parliament by the deputies Rambuteau and Viennet. 
Encouraged by these prominent men, the minister 
of education, on Nov. 18, 1880, offered a motion to 
place Judaism upon an equal footing with Cathol- 

icism and Protestantism as regards 


State support for the synagogues and for the 
Recogni- rabbis from the public treasury. "The 
tion. motion was accompanied by flatter- 


ing compliments to the French Jews, 

“who,” said the minister, “since the removal of their 
disabilities by the Revolution, have shown them- 
selves worthy of the privileges granted them." After 
a short discussion the motion was adopted by a large 
majority. In January, 1831, it passed in the Cham- 
ber of Peers by 89 votes to 57, and on Feb. 8 it was 
ratified by King Louis Philip, who from the begin- 
ning had shown himself favorable to placing Juda- 
ism on an equal footing with theother faiths. Short- 
ly afterward the rabbinical college, which had been 
founded at Metz in 1829, was recognized as a state 
institution, and was granted a subsidy. The gov- 
ernment likewise liquidated the debts contracted by 
various Jewish communities before the Revolution. 
Strangely enough, while the Jews had been thus 
placed in every point tbe equals of their Christian 
fellow citizens, the oath “More Judaico " still con- 
tinued to be administered to them, in spite of the 
repeated protestations of the rabbis and the consis- 
tory. It was only in 1846, owing to a brilliant 
speech of the Jewish advocate Adolphe Crémieux, 
pronounced before the Court of Nimes in defense of 
a rabbi who had refused to take this oath, and to a 
valuable essay on the subject by a prominent Chris- 
tian advocate of Strasburg, named Martin, that the 
supreme court (Cour de Cassation) removed this 
last remnant of the legislation of the Middle A ges. 
With this act of justice the history of the Jews of 
France merges into the general history of the French 
people. The rapidity with which many of them 
won affluence and distinction in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is without parallel. In spite of the deep-rooted 
prejudices which prevail in certain classes of French 
sociefy, many of them occupy high 

As- positions in literature, art, science, 
similation. jurisprudence, the army—indeed, in 
every Walk of life. Among them there 

were men whose fame extended beyond the bound- 
aries of their own country, as, for instance, Adolphe 
Crémieux, Fould, Goudchaux, and Raynal, in poli- 
tics: Fromenthal Halévy, Samuel David,Jonas Wald- 
teufel, Léonce Cohen, and Ernest Cahen, in music; 
Solomon Munk, Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg, 
Michel Bréal, Jules Oppert, H. Weill, Solomon and 
Théodore Reinach, Arsène and James Darmesteter, 
and Joseph Halévy, in classical philology and Orien- 
tal languages and literatures; M. Loewy, Albert Levy, 
and Gabriel Lippmann, in astronomy and science; 
Bédarrides, A. Bloch, and Lyon-Caen, in jurispru- 
dence: Georges Havem and Germain Sée, in medicine; 
Adolphe Franck and H. L. Bergson, in philosophy; 
Emile Soldi, Emmanuel Hannaux, and Z. Astruc, 
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insculpture; Emile Lévy, Jules Worms, E. Brandon, 
Edouard Liévre, Alphonse Hirsch, and Fribourg, in 
painting; Joseph Hirsch, Maurice Levy, and L. Bach- 
man, in engineering; Albert Wolff, Blowitz, Joseph 
Reinach. Arthur Meyer, Catulle Mendès, Henri Ave- 
nel, and Henri Michel, in literature and journalism; 
Ad. d'Ennery, Abraham Dreyfus, Ernest Blum, 
Hector Crémieux, Albin Valabrégue, and Eugóne 
Manuel, in drama; Rachel, Amélie Hirsch, Rosine 
Bloch, Worms, and Berr as actors and actresses. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century the 
reactionaries, having failed in every attempt to over- 
throw the republic, had recourse to anti-Semitism, 
by means of which they maintained a persistent 
agitation forover ten years. "TheJews were charged 
with the ruin of the country and with all the crimes 
which the fertile imagination of a Drumont or a Viau 
could invent; and as the accused often disdained to 
answer such slanderous attacks, the charges were 
believed by a great number of people to be true. A 
campaign was started against Jewish army officers, 
which culminated in the celebrated Dreyrus CASE. 
This unhappy affair, which brought France to the 
brink of ruin, opened the eyes of the Republicans 
to the plans of the reactionists; and the heyday of 
anti-Semitism in France is now fast disappearing. 

In compliance with the decree of March 17, 1808, 
the Jewish population of France was divided into 
seven consistories, which contained a total of 46,160 
inhabitants. Of this number 16,155 belonged to the 
department of the Lower Rhine, 10,000 to that of the 
Upper Rhine, and 20,005 to the rest of France. The 
seats of the consistories were: Paris, Strasburg, 
Wintzenheim (later Colmar), Metz, Nancy, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseilles. With the increase of the 
Jewish population new consistories were established 
at Lyons (1857) and at Bayonne (1859). In 1845 
three consistories were established in Algeria. 
Through the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, French 
Judaism lost the three most populous consistories of 
Alsace and Lorraine; but, owing to the great num- 
ber of Jews who retained French nationality and 
emigrated from those provinces to France, they 
were replaced by three new ones established at 
Vesoul, Lille, and Besancon. At present (1903) the 
twelve consistories comprise 89 Jewish congrega- 
tions, divided among 33 rabbis, with a total popula- 
tion of about 100,000 persons, of whom about 60,000 
live in Paris. 

Since the establishment of the consistories the 
method of recruiting their members has undergone 
many changes. At first they were chosen by the 

civil authorities of the various depart- 


Mode menís; in 1844 the right of clection 
of Consis- was extended to the various municipal 
torial and state functionaries; finally, a law 
Election. was passed in 1846 by virtue of which 


every Jew who had attained the age 
of twenty-five was placed on the list of electors. 
In every congregation there exists an administrative 
committee or synagogue administration, consisting 
of five or six members elected either by the con- 
sistory, as is the case in the district of Paris, or by 
the suffrages of the congregation. 
According to the terms of the decree of 1808, rab- 
bis may be appointed only to congregations num- 


bering at least 200 members. Where several con- 
gregations in separate towns do not possess the 
number of Jewish inhabitants required by law, 
they may join together for the purpose, and the seat 
of the rabbi is fixed in the most important commu- 
nities. Since 1872 the election of rabbis is con- 
fided to the departmental consistories, which are 
assisted by a certain numberof delegates from the 
various congregations. When the choice is made 
the name of the candidate is sent to the Central 
Consistory of Paris. The latter body, after confirm- 
ing the selection, submits it to the government for 
final ratification. At the head of each departmental 
consistory stands the departmental chief rabbi. The 
supreme chief of the rabbinical hierarchy of France 
is the rabbi of the Central Consistory of Paris (Le 
Grand Rabbin du Consistoire Central des Israélites 
de Franco), who is elected by a college composed of 
the twelve members of the Central Consistory and 
two delegates chosen by universal suffrage from 
cach of the twelve departmental consistories. This 
office has been held in succession by the following: 
Segré D. Sinzheim, Abraham Vita di Cologna, Em- 
manuel Deutz, Marchand Ennery, Ulmann, Isidor, 
and the present (1908) Rabbi Zadoc Kahn. 

The Reform movement, which between 1830 and 
1840 divided German Judaism into two hostile 
camps, found but a feeble echo in France, The at- 

tempts at Reform made by O. Ter- 

Reform quem, who in a series of pamphlets, 
in France. called * Lettres Zarfatiques," attacked 

all religious institutions and tradi- 
tions, failed to produce any effect. "This is due 
partly to the indifference of the French publie to 
logical discussion and partly to the spirit of tolera- 
tion which is innate in the most devout in France. 
However, Jewish ritual ceremonies and prayers have 
been given a more modern form. As early as 1881 
the Central Consistory had prohibited the preaching 
of sermons in any other language than French. In 
1856 Ulmann summoned to Paris all the rabbis of 
the consistories to discuss the reorganization of the 
ritual for French Judaism. Among the innovations 
introduced by this assembly the most noteworthy 
are: the permission to employ the organ in the 
synagogue; the bringing of new-born children to 
the synagogue to receive the benediction of the rabbi ; 
the religious initiation; the covering of coffins with 
flowers, the placing of hangings at the entry cf the 
mortuary, and the employment of more luxurious 
hearses; the adoption of an oflicial dress for rabbis 
resembling that of the Catholic priest, with the 
slight difference that the band is of white. Besides 
these innovations the assembly revised the prayer- 
book and suppressed some of the prayers. 
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FRANCES, IMMANUEL BEN DAVID: 
Italian poet and rabbinical scholar; born in Mantua 
July 22, 1618 (9); died at Leghorn after 1708. 
He received his instruction from his elder brother 
Jacob and from Joseph Firmo of Ancona. In 1674 
he was chosen by some Italian communities to repre- 
sent them in a case against the heirs of R. Zachariah 
Porto. Aresponsum by him in this matter is found 
in “She’elot u-Teshubot Mayim Rabbim,” iv., No. 
41. Another responsum is cited in Lampronti's 
“Pahad Yizhak," s.v. nnb nbónb sp. Both he 
and his brother Jacob were determined opponents 
of the followers of Shabbethai Zebi, against whom 
they wrote a volume of poems entitlec *Zebi Mud- 
dah” (ed. Mortara, in * Kobez ‘al Yad” of the Me- 
kize Nirdamim, Berlin, 1885). Immanuel also op- 
posed the cabalists, creating so strong a feeling 
among the rabbis of Mantua that they destroyed his 
brother's published poems and forced him (Imman- 
uel) to leave the city. He wandered from place to 
place, even to Algiers, settling finally in Leghorn. 
He wrote to his friend Abraham Kokab to protest 
agalnst his busying himself with classical literature. 

In addition to many occasional poems Frances 
wrote, in conjunction with his brother Jacob, 
“Wikkuah Itiel we-Ukal,” a dialogue on woman, 
and * Wikkuah Libni we-Shim‘i,” on his brother's 
poem against the cabalists. Two of Immanuel’s 
poems were published by Nepi-Ghirondi in “ Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael? (pp. 291-298), others by Abraham 
Baruch Piperno in * Kol ‘Ugab,” Leghorn, 1846. Im- 
manuel’s best-known work is * Metek Sefatayim" 
(written in Algiers), a treatise on Hebrew prosody, 
in which he makes use of a number of his own 
verses. It has been edited by H. Brody (“ Hebr. 
Prosodie von Immanuel Frances,” Cracow, 1892), and 
translated and thoroughly discussed by Martin Hart- 
mann (*Die Hebrüische Verskunst,” Berlin, 1894). 
Anapprobation of Francesis found in Jacob Haggis' 
*1alakot Ketannot," Venice, 1704. His epitaph, 
composed by himself, is to be found in Ugolino, 
“Thesaurus,” xxxiii, cols. 1463-1464; in Wolf, 
“Bibliotheca Hebræa,” iii. 1794b; and in David 
Kahana’s biography, p. 18. 
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FRANCES, JACOB BEN DAVID: Italian 
scholar and poet; born at Mantua in 1615; died at 
Florence in 1667. After having been thoroughly 
grounded in the Talmud by his father, he continued 
his studies with Shemaiah de Medina (pt) at 
Venice. His reputation asa poet is founded mainly 
on his satires, which vehemently attacked Shabbe- 
thai Zebi and his fellowing and warned against his 
agents. Together with his brother and pupil, the 
poet Immanuel Frances, he vainly called upon the 
rabbis, especially those of Smyrna, to take measures 
against the impostor. The followers of Shabbethai 
in turn scattered pamphlets broadcast denouncing 
him as a heretic. His house was attacked, and at- 
tempts were even made upon his life, As Frances 
traced the errors of Shabbethaian teaching to caba- 
listic speculations on the kingdom of the Messiah, he 
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published a poem in which he condemned the study 
of Cabala by the uninitiated and ridiculed the aber- 
rations of mysticism. The cabalists, and especially 
the rabbis of Mantua, demanded that the poem be 
burned, The impending controversy was cut short 
by the author's death, His faithful brother Im- 
manuel ben David FRANCES carried on his defense. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Piperno, Kol ‘Ugab, 58b; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
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FRANCES, JOSEPH: Spanish scholar; lived 
at Ferrara, Italy, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. He was the author of a commentary to 
Jedaiah Bedersi’s “ Behinat ha-‘Olam ” and “ Bakka- 
shat ha-Memin,” published with the texts (Ferrara, 
1552). 
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FRANCHE-COMTE: Ancient province of 
France, also called * Haute-Bourgogne " or * Comté 
de Bourgogne”; now divided into the departments of 
Haute-Saóne, Doubs, and Jura. There is little men- 
tion of Jews in Franche-Comté before the thirteenth 
century. Not until Philip Augustus drove them out 
of France at the end of the twelfth century, and at the 
time of the wars of Méranie, did they begin to settle 
there. They very soon attracted the suspicion of 
the clergy. Scarcely half a century after their arri- 
vala new sect came into existence, called * Judai- 
zing Christians " because they observed Saturday in- 
stead of Sunday and refused baptism. The general 
Council of Lyons (1245) took action against these 
heretics, and the Bishop of Besancon was asked to 
watch over the Jewish propaganda and to compel 
every Jew in his diocese to wear a badge. Twenty 
years later Pope Clement IV. addressed a bull to 
Jean de Chalon, the “Sire de Salins,” who was al- 
most incontestably master of the county of Bur- 
eundy, to excite his zeal against the Vaudois and 
againstJudaizing Christians. ‘The diocesan statutes 
contained clauses forbidding Christians to engage 
Jewish servants (especially nurses, because they 
taught children to hate the Christian religion). The 
clergy kept the Jews at a distance from ecclesiastical 
domains: for instance, the curé of Luxeuil changed 
the day of the hay market to Saturday to prevent 
the Jews from taking part in it. 

The nobles, however, made advances to them, 
partly, perhaps, because the Jews were an impor- 

tant source of revenue. Jean I. de 

Favored by Vergy, Sire of Champlitte and Au- 
Nobility. trey, took them under his special pro- 
tection, gave them safe-conducts, and 

even released them from statute labor, from paying 
tolls, from the riding-tax, and from other imposts. 
Jean I. de Chalon-Arlay established a Jewish colony 
near his chateau in the village of Lombard, and 
there is still an ancient cemetery in this vicinity in 
which the skeletons are found face downward, and 
which tradition recognizes as the old Jewish ceme- 
tery. The members of each organized community 
paid an annual tax, varying from twenty to one 
hundred sols. Continually at strife with one another 
or with the King of France, or even with the Em- 
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peror of Germany, most of the nobles of Franche- 
Comté were in debt, and had need of Jewish money. 
About 1296, Jews furnished money to Chalon-Arlay 
and the Count of Montbéliard to support them in 
their struggle with Philip the Fair. At this time 
the material condition of the Jews appears to have 
been fairly prosperous. They had their Open ac- 
counts at Vesoul, Besancon, Gray, Salins, etc. 
Many of the nobles had to place their domains in 
pawn with the Jews. Thus the market-town of Mar- 
nay, Which belonged to the important family of 
Chalon, was given over to the Jews of Dole and Vil- 
Jars for five years. One rich Jew of Vesoul, Elias 
or Helyon, was the creditor of the greatest nobles of 
Franche-Comté. Vesoul was a center for money- 
changers, and must have contained a large contin- 
gent of Jews, <A beautiful synagogue stood in the 
center of the town; it was still in existence in the 
sixteenth century, as was also the house of Helyon. 
The general expulsion of Jews in 1306 does not 
appear to have affected those in Bourgogne, though 
their commerce received a blow from 


Ac- which it never recovered. But soon 
cusation the Jews of Franche-Comté also were 
of Well- forced into exile; they and the lepers 


Poisoning. were accused of poisoning the wells. 
Their goods were confiscated. The 
house of Helyon was given by Queen Jeanne, wife 
of Philip the Tall, to a lady of her suite, who sold it 
at the death of the queen and built a chapel with 
the proceeds. Most of the exiles went to Besancon, 
at that time an imperial city, thus escaping the au- 
thority of the King of France. It is possible that a 
certain number were allowed to remain on relin- 
quishing their claims to the debts due them. But 
the exiles soon returned to Franche-Comté. In 1981, 
at the death of Queen Jeanne, the county of Bur- 
gundy passed into the hands of Duke Eudes, but 
the queen's will caused dissatisfaction, and all the 
barons arose against him. He had need of the Jews. 
and recalled them. The account of expenditures 
in 1832-38 shows that their number was increased by 
thirty-two families. In 1848, however, the Black 
Death broke out. Gollut, the historian of the six- 
teenth century, states that the Jews of Franche- 
Comté shared the fate of the Jews in other countrics 
and died under extreme torture. This ig erroneous. 
Their oppressors were content with expelling them 
after having taken away their property. From Oc- 
tober 28 to 30 they proceeded to arrest the Jews of the 
bailiwick of Amont (IIaute-Saóne) and to take an in- 
ventory of their possessions; but the revenue de- 
partment, which wished to refill its empt y treasury, 
was disappointed. Certain Jews of Vesoul, Symon, 
Rubininer, and Hebrelin escaped, but were recap- 
tured and imprisoned. Some of them were hidden 
away. Finally, after about one hundred days of 
imprisonment, everything that could be found was 
taken from them, and the ducal treasury received a 
net increase of 494 florins. 

On Jan. 27, 1349, the Jews, furnished with a safe- 
conduct, were driven out of the county of Burgundy 
and escorted as far as Montbozon. A short time 
afterward the Jews of Doubs, Jura, and Montbé- 
liard- were ordered to leave within five months. Itis 
doubtful whether this decree was ever executed, be- 
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cause in 1855 the Archbishop of Besancon renewed 
the ordinance against the employment of Christian 
servants, From this time on there is little mention 
of Jews. In 1860 Manasseh of Vesoul, who negoti- 
ated the return of the Jews to France at this time, 
settled in Paris, where he became steward to the : 
king. In 1874 the Jews were driven out of Salins. 
On Nov. 21, 1884, Philip the Bold remulated the 
status of the Jews. He permitted fifty-two families 
to settle in the towns of his domain on payment of 
an entrance fee and an annual tax. He fixed the 
rate of interest; henceforth a Jew was to be believed 
on his oath, and the evidence of a single apostate 
was declared invalid. "The chiefs of the Jews wore 
called “masters of law”; the Jewish cemetery was 
separated from the others, and a noble of the court 
was instituted guardian of the Jews. 

The general expulsion of the Jews from France in 
1394 put an end to their presence in Franche-Comté. 
Israel Lévi has proved that a certain number of 
well-known rabbis lived in this province in the first 
half of the fourteenth century—for instance, J oseph 
b. Jacob Tournoy and Joseph de Musidan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Morey, Les Juifs en Franche-Comté au 


XIVe Siecle, in R. E. J. vii. 1 et seq.; Israel Lévi, Un Re- 
cueil de Consultations Inédites, in ib. xliii, 237 et seq. 


G. IL S. 


FRANCHETTI, AUGUSTO: Italian lawyer 
and historian; born at Florence J uly 10, 1840; at- 
tended the lycée at Marseilles; studied law at Pisa, 
where he was admitted to the bar in 1868; and then 
settled at Florence. As dramatic critic of “La Na- 
zione "and the * Nuova Antologia," he devoted much 
time to the drama, and especially to Aristophanes, 
whose works he translated into Italian verse. In 
1874 he was appointed professor of modern history 
at the Istituto di Scienze Sociali. In view of his 
services rendered to Italian literature and especially 
tothe study of Dante, he was elected corresponding 
member of the Accademia della Crusea of Florence. 

Since 1872 Franchetti has been a member of the 
Consiglio Comunale; and since 1886 he has been 
almost continuously in the municipal council. For 
forty years he has been one of the directors of the 
Jewish community of Florence (president 1870-99), 
rendering valuable services while the new synagogue 
was being built. In 1899 he was elected president 
of the Florentine commission of the Collegio Rab- 
binico Italiano, taking a prominent part in the reor- 
ganization of the institution. 

Franchetti’s works include: “Le Nuvole di Ari- 
stofane Tradotte in Versi Italiani con Introduzione 
e Note di Domenico Comparetti,” 1881; “Storia 
d'Italia dal 1789 al 1799,” 9d ed., Milan, 1908, a large 
and valuable work; and many historical essays rela- 
ting to the French Revolution, published in * Ras- 
segna Settimanale," “Nuova Aniologia," and “ Ar- 
chivio Storico Italiano." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Gubernatis, Les Ecrivains du Jour. 


S. I. E. 


FRANCHETTI, LEOPOLDO, BARON: Ital- 
ian deputy; born at Florence in 1847; studied law 
at Pisa. In company with Deputy Sidney Sonnino 
he undertook a journey to Sicily for the purpose of 
studying the social, political, and economic condi- 
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tions of that island; their observations were subse- 
quently published in two volumes. In 1878 he to- 
gether with Sonnino founded the weekly * Rassegna 
Settimanale,” which was later converted into the 
daily “La Rassegna" and published at Rome; it 
was subsequently discontinued for lack of circula- 
tion. In the last decade of the nineteenth century 
Franchetti became governor of the East-African 
colony Eritrea. On his election to Parliament 
Franchetti interested himself especially in the affairs 
of the navy, and has published many parliamentary 


reports. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Les Herivains du Jour. 
S. I. E. 


FRANCHI, GUGLIELMO DEI: Jewish con- 
vert to Christianity; born at Rome; died there 
about 1600. Embracing Christianity, he joined the 
monastic order of Vallombrosa, and devoted himself 
to the dissemination of knowledge of Hebrew 
among Christians. In 1596 he published at Rome a 
Hebrew alphabet (“Alphabeticum Hebraicum ”), 
giving the rules for the reading of Hebrew; and 
three years later a short Hebrew grammar, “Sole 
della Lingua Sancta, nel Quale Brevemente si Con- 
tiene la Grammatica Hebriea” (Bergamo, 1599). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 564; Hetzel, Gesch. der 

Hebritischen Sprache, p. 186; Steinschneider, Bibliogra- 


phisches Handbuch, p. 48. 
D. I. Bn. 


FRANCIA: A family of Spanish descent, whose 
arms, according to D'Hozier, were: Argent, à crown 
bearing the letters “G. F. R.” sable, surrounded by 
two palms sinople, with branches saltire. | 

Members of the Francia family emigrated in the 
seventeenth century to London, where they became 
influential and wealthy. The founders of this 
branch were Simon Francia (c. 1677) and Do- 
mingo Roderigues (Roiz) Francia, died 1688. 
The latter left two sons, Francis and Simon, Jr. 
His grandson was George Roderigues Francia, 
known in the synagogue of which he was parnas 
as “ Abraham Francia,” who says in his will, “I doe 
order my interment in the buriall place of my nation 
at Mile End with the usual decencies.” He died 
1695, leaving five sons and five daughters, one of 
whom married a son of David Pinto in Amsterdam. 
It was one of his sons, Francis Francia, who was 
tried for high treason Jan. 22, 1716, as an adherent 
of the Old Pretender, the so-called James III. (Ja- 
cobs and Wolf, “ Bibl. Anglo.-Jud.” p. 95). He was 
&cquitted because he was an alien, having been born 
in France. His elder brother was Simon Francia. 
A number of other members of this family appear 
in the court records of the time. "Their coat of 
arms—-a lion rampant, carrying a standard per pale, 
five fleurs-de-lis, the shield surmounted by à hel- 
met—is to be seen on several of their gravestones. 
The arms, however, seem never to have been re- 
corded. 

The widow of George Francia caused his armorial 
bearings to be registered at Bordeaux Nov. 29. 
1697. His son Abraham signed as elder the com- 
munal regulations of Bordeaux in 1760. Benjamin 
Francia figures in the list of notables of Bordeaux 
in 1809. 


s 


Franche-Comté 
Franck 


The family had a special synagogue at Bordeaux, 

which was closed in 1812. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guienne, Armorial Général, p. 911, No. 174 
(MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris); Lucien Wolf, 
Crypto-Jews, pp. 9,12; The Jewry of the Restoration, p. 11 ; 
Gaster, Hist. of Bevis Marks, pp. 17, 51,81; Archives Muni- 
cipals de Bordeaux, GG 80 bis, fol. 3; H. Léon, Histoire des 
Juifs de Bayonne, p. 392; Malvezin, Histoire des Juifs de 


~ 


Bordeaux, p. 306: Jew. Chron. Dec. 3, 1897, p. 
G. C. DE B. 


FRANCIA DE BEAUFLEURY: A Jew of 
Spanish descent, who went to Bordeaux, probably 
from London, about 1760. Heis the author of va- 
rious works, among them being “Choix de Poésies 
Fugitives,” Paris, 1788, and “Histoire de l'Eta- 
blissement des Juifs à Bordeaux Depuis 1500,” Paris, 
1797. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Bomadan, Histoire de Bordeaur Depuis 
1675, xi. 361: Féret, Statistique de la. Gironde, iii. 50. 


G. C. DE B. 


FRANCISCANS. See Friars. 


FRANCK, ADOLPHE: French philosopher; 
born at Liocourt, department of the Meurthe, Oct. 
9, 1809; died at Paris April 11, 1898. Destined for 
the rabbinate, at the age of fourteen he was com- 
mitted to the care of Marchand EXNEry: at the same 
time he obtained a sec- 
ular education.  Fail- 
ing to win a rabbinical 
scholarship, he dallied 
awhile with medicine, 
and at length turned to 
philosophy, in which 
he found his proper 
field. In 1832 Franck 
became “agrégé” of 
philosophy, taking the 
first position on the 
list. He then taught 
successively at the col- Li 
legesof Douai, Nancy, le 
and Versailles, and in Adolphe Franck. 

1840 at the Collége 

Charlemagne at Paris, where among his pupils 
were Edmond About and Francisque Sarcey. The 
same year he began a complementary course - of 
public lectures at the Sorbonne. In 1842 he was 
appointed assistant curator of the Bibliothéque 
Royale. After a visit to Italy (1843), necessitated 
by his health, he began his “Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Philosophiques," his principal work. In 
1844 he was elected member of the Institut de France 
(Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques) in 
recognition of his “Esquisse d'une Histoire de la 
Logique" and his work on the Cabala, which latter 
became very popular and was translated into Ger- 
man by Adolf Jellinek (Leipsic, 1814). 

In 1847 Franck again took up his work at the 
Sorbonne and started a course in social philosophy. 
After a few months he was asked by Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, whom the revolution of 1848 had drawn 


into the political arena, to take his place at the Col- 


légede France. Franck was himself affected by the 
political turmoil of the time, and in 1848 became 
candidate for the deputyship of the department of 
the Meurthe, but failed of election. In 1856 he be- 
came incumbent of the chair of natural and civil 


LM 


Franck 
Frank 


law, a position which he held for thirty years. He 
became president of the Anti-Atheist League, and 
took deep interest in the work of the Society for the 
Translation of the Scriptures, which he joined at its 
inauguration in 1866. He founded and controlled the 
“ Paix Sociale,” the organ of the Anti-Atheist League, 
wrote for the “Journal des Débats," and was one of 
the editors of the “Journal des Savants.” An active 
defender of Judaism, his lecture at the Collége de 
France entitled “Le Róle des Juifs dans le Dével- 
oppement de la Civilisation ” was reprinted in the 
“Archives Israclites" of 1855, to which journal he 
contributed for fifty years, and in which he pub- 
lished the two essays “De la Création” (1845) and 
"Le Péché Original et la Femme” (1885). He was 
a patron of the Société des Etudes Juives, and be- 
came its president in 1888. Chosen member of the 
Consistoire Central des Israélites de France for 
Nancy in 1844, he soon became its vice-president. 
Under the empire he was the representative of Ju- 
-daism atthe Conseil Supérieur de l'Instruction Pub- 
lique, resigning in 1874 ona question of organization. 
He was also one of the founders and presidents of 
the Ligue de la Paix. 

Franck's work met with speedy recognition. He 
became chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1844, 
officer in 1862, and commander in 1869. The revo- 
lution of 1870, however, prevented his reaching 
the Senate, a position to which the emperor had 
wished to elevate him. 

The following are Franck's best-known works: 


La Kabbale ou Philosophie Religieuse des Hébreux. Paris, 
1848 ; 2d ed., 1889. 

Dictionnaire des 
new ed., 1515. 

Esquisse d'une Histoir 

De la Certitude. 1847. 

Le Communisme Jugé par l'Histoire. 1819. 

Paracelse et l'Alehimie au XVI. Siècle. 1855. 

Etudes Orientales. 1861. 

Reformateurs et Publicistes de l'Europe. 

Philosophie du Droit Pénal. 1864. 

Philosophie du Droit Ecclésiastique. 1864. 

Philosophie du Droit Civil. 1866. 

La Philosophie Mystique en France au XVII. Siècle. 

Philosophie et Religion. 1867. 

Morale pour Tous. 1868. 

La Vraie et la Fausse Egalité. 180608. 

Moralistes et Philosophes. 1871. 

Le Capital. 1872. 

Projet de Constitution. 1873. 

La Religion et Ja Science dans le Judaïsme. 1883, 

Essais de Critique Philosophique. 1885. 

Nouveaux Essais. 1890. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arch. Ts) 


Sciences Philosophiques. 1843-52, 6 vols.; 


e dẹ la Logique. 1598. 


9 series, 1863-93. 


1800. 


r. April, 1845, SUE 1885; La Grande 
Encyclopédie ; Lc National, Feb. 1591; Le Temps, April 
12, 1893; Univ. Isr. May 1, 1803; Vapereau, Dietionnaire 
des Contemporains, 1880 ; Hartwig Derenbourg, Floye 
Q Adolphe Franck, in R. EJAN. ^ DD. Hii.-xi. 


S. I. B. 
FRANCO: A Jewish family which derived its 
name from a place near Navarre, Spain. There were 
Francos at Amsterdam, Venice, Tunis, Constantino- 
ple, Adrianople, Silistria, Magnesia, Smyrna, Brusa, 
and in the islands of Crete and Rhodes. According 
to the family traditions, the Francos of Constanti- 
nople, who are Austrian subjects, are the descend- 
ants of two Jews of Prague, the brothers Abraham 
and Moses, who settled in Constantinople in 1780. 
Daniel Franco: Rabbinical judge of Tunis 
about 1797 (Cazes, “ Notes Bibliographiques”). 
D. M. Fn. 
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David Franco Owan) Mendes: Hebrew poet; 
born at Amsterdam Aug. 13, 1718; died there Oct. 
10, 1799. A business man, he devoted his leisure 
hours to the study of the Talmud, in which he be- 
came very pro oficient. He knew several languages, 
and was especially well versed in Hebrew. For. six 
months preceding his death he was honorary gec- 
retary of the Spanish-Portuguese community at 
Amsterdam. 

David Franco Mendes was, next to Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto and Naphtali H. Wessely, the most im- 
portant Neo-Hebraic poet of his time, Delitzsch de- 
scribes his poems as traditional in subject, national 
in spirit, and artistic in form. He followed Racine 
in his historical drama * Gemul ‘Atalyah,” Amster- 
dam, 1770; Vienna, 1800; Warsaw, 1860. Under 
the title“ Teshu‘at Yisrael bi-Yede Yehudit ? (Rédel- 
heim, 1840) he translated into Hebrew Pietro Meta- 
stasio's “ Betulia Liberata.” He wasa frequent con- 
tributor to “ Ha-Meassef,” in which he published 


some poems and short biographies of eminent 


Spanish-Portuguese corcligionists. He left several 
manuscripts, written partly in Hebrew, partly in 
Portuguese and Spanish, most of which are in pos- 
session of the seminary of the Spanish-Portuguese 
community at Amsterdam. They include: “Brat 
ha-Mashiah,” on the advent of the Messiah; “ Nir le- 
Dawid,” responsa, several of which are printed in 
the collection * Peri ‘Ez Hayyim”; a collection of 
Hebrew epitaphs; and *Kinnor Dawid,” a large 
collection of poems by him and others. His “ Me- 
morias do Estabelecimento e Progresso dos Judeos 
Portuguezes e Espanhoes nesta Famosa Cidade de 
Amsterdam: Recapilados de Papeis Antigos Im- 
pressos e Escritos, no Ao. 5529 = 1769 " (MS. No. 220, 
pp. 4), * Memorias Succintas da Consternacad de 
Nosso K. Ix. de Amsterdam nos Tribulacoés desde 
Cidade e Provincia, no Ao. 1787” (MS. No. 84, 
pp. 4, and *Collecaó de Antiguidades” (manu- 
script) are of historical value. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha- Maggid, xii. 77, 85, 109, 157, 269; Delitzsch, 
Zur Gesch. der Jiid. Pocsie, pp. T et seq.: Grütz, Gesch. xi. 


134 et seq.; De Castro, De Synagoge, p. xvii. ; Kayserling, 
Bibi. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 47. 
G. M. K. 


Mendez Mordecai Franco: President of the 
Portuguese Jewish community of Amsterdam about 
1684. 

Moses Franco: Historian and schoolmaster in 
the employ of the Alliance Israélite Universelle; born 
at Constantinople 1864. He studied at the Ecole 
Normale Orientale Israélite, Paris, was principal of 
several Jewish schools in the East, and founded the 
Jewish schools at Safed, Palestine. In collaboration 
with Col. Rushdi Bey he has compiled three French 
readers that have been officially introduced into the 
Turkish schools of the Ottoman empire, namely: 
“Alphabet Francais," 1889; “ Premier Livre de Lec- 
ture,” 1888 ; and “Cours Moyen de Lecture,” 1889. 
He is the author of “Histoire des Israélites de 
l'Empire Ottoman,” Paris, 1897; and “Les Sciences 
Mystiques chez les Juifs d'Orient," db. 1900. In 
1901-02 he published “La Communauté Israélite de 
Safed” (in * Revue des Ecoles de l'Alliance Israélite 
Universelle”). For sixteen years Franco has con- 
tributed to two Anglo-French periodicals of Con- 
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stantinople, “Stambou] ” (1886-97) and * Le Moniteur 
Oriental? (1897-1903). He is now director of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle School at Shumla, 
Bulgaria. S. 

Pinhero Aaron Franco: Dutch mathemati- 
cian; lived at Amsterdam in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; author of the astronomical work “ Lunario 
Perpetuo Calculado,” Amsterdam, 1657 (Kayser- 
ling, “ Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud.” p. 47). 

Rahamim Franco: Talmudist and chief rabbi 
of Hebron; born 1833; died 1896. In 1851, when 
Rhodes was devastated by a terrible earthquake, 
Franco went to Europe to collect subscriptions for 
the victims of the disaster. On his return he sct- 
tled at Jerusalem, and toward the end of his life at 
Hebron, where he officiated for seven months as 
chief rabbi. He was the author of three works, two 
of which are still in manuscript. The third is a 
book of responsa entitled “Sha‘are Rahamim,” Jeru- 
salem, 1881. 


Samuel Franco- Turkish cabalist, 


rabbi of Salonica in 1492. 

Solomon Franco: Printer at Constantinople, 
and founder of a press which existed there for nearly 
fifty years. Rashi’s commentary on the Bible with- 
out the text was the only work printed during Solo- 
mon's lifetime (1689). Joseph of Trani’s responsa, 
which appeared next year, were published by his 
son Abraham. In collaboration with his brother 
Jacob Gabbai, he printed the * Det Aharon" of Aaron 
Souroujon, 1678, and other works. The last book 
printed by him was the * Zehab Sebah ” of Solomon 
Algazi (1688) Abraham Franco was enabled, 
through the generosity of Nissim ben David, to 
cast a new set of fonts for the “Leb Sameah ” of 
1652. Before that time, he states, none in Constan- 
tinople but his father Solomon had known how to 

cast type. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 8100, 8101; 
idem, in Ersch and Gruber, Zineyc. section ii., part 28, p. 63. 


D. M. ER. 


FRANCOLM, ISAAC ASHER: German 
preacher and religious teacher; born at Breslau 
Dec. 15, 1788; died there July 1, 1849; Ph.D., Leip- 
sic, 1817. After conducting a Jewish elementary 
school at Breslau for three years, he was called in 
1820 to the community of Königsberg, Prussia, as 
preacher and religious teacher (one of his rivals for 
the position being Zunz), and was confirmed in his 
oflice by the government. 

Francolm did much to modernize the synagogue 
service and religious instruction, and he introduced 
into Germany the confirmation of girls. Some Or- 
thodox members of the community brought this 
matter before the government, and Francolm was 
forbidden not only to confirm giris, but also to in- 
troduce any other innovations into the service, espe- 
cially preaching in the vernacular. On the expira- 
tion of his contract in 1826 he declined a reengage- 
ment, and accepted the position of chief inspector 
and principal of the Königliche Wilhelmsschule, a 
Jewish institution at Breslau, in which office he re- 
mained until 1847. 

Among Francolm’s numerous works are: “Der 
Alte Bund: Aufsätze für [sraeliten zur Beförderung 
des Richtigen Verstündnisses der Bibel,” a religious 


and chief 


weekly of which only ten numbers were published, 
1820; “Die Grundzüge der Religionslehre aus den 
Zehn Geboten Entwickelt," Neustadt-on-the-Oder, 
1826; “Die Mosaische Sittenlehre: Zum Gebrauch 
beim Religionsunterricht," Breslau, 1851; “Worte 
eines Juden nach Beendeter Landestrauer um den 
Konig Friedrich Wilhelm III.: An Seine Christlichen 
Brüder Gerichtet," 25. 1840; “Die Juden und die 
Kreuzfahrer in England Unter Richard Lówenherz." 
Desides these he published works of fiction and 
some books on mathematics and pedagogics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Jolowiez, Gesch. der Juden in Königs- 
berg. pp. 129 et seq.; Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten, iii. 
162, 190; Vogelstein, Beitrüge zur Gesch. des Unterrichts- 
wesens in der Jüd. Gemeinde zw Königsberg, pp. 21 ct seq., 
Königsberg, 1905. 

S. F. P. 

FRANGI, HAYYIM (surnamed Hayyim 
Menahem): Turkish rabbinical author; born in 
1838 at Constantinople; died there in 1903. He 
has published two Hebrew works: * Yismah Leb” 


(2 vols., Salonica, 1867-83), containing responsa 
and sermons; ana ~“Dlarveh Lenem ~ (Constan- 


tinople, 1902), a collection of all the juridical de- 
cisions rendered by the author in the twenty-five 
years during which he has exercised the functions 
of president of the rabbinical tribunal. He has 
also edited the work of one of his teachers, Eliezer 
of Toledo, under the title * Mishnat Rabbi Eliezer ” 
(9 vols., Salonica and Smyrna, 1853). 
8. M. FR. 


FRÁNE, BÁR B. GERSHON: Hungarian 
scholar; born in Presburg about 1777; died there on 
the second day of the Feast of Weeks, 1845. He was 
shohet and teacher in his native city for more than 
forty years. He wrote ten works, of which the 
following, some in German with Hebrew characters, 
and some partly in Hebrew, were published: * Me- 
gillat Matityahu, " Vienna, 1806, 1822; *" Matteh 
Mosheh," an allegory after the Talmud and the Mid- 
rash, Presburg, 1931. * Mahaneh Yisrael," observ- 
ances for Jewish women, together with moral pre- 
cepts from the Talmud, Vienna, 1816; * Mahaneh 
Yissakar,” 7d. 1822; “Hut ha-Meshullash,” regula- 
tions for Shema‘, zizit, and tefillin, 2b. 1829; “ Ma- 
haneh Levi,” Prague, 1827. The last three are 
compilations of “dinim.” His last work was “Or 
ha-Emunah,” tales from the Pentateuch, with notes 
in Hebrew, Presburg, 1841. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface to Or ha-Emunah; Benjaeob. Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, s.v.; Weisz, Abne Bet ha-Yozer, pp. 19, 77. 


8. P. Wr. 

FRANK, EVE. See FRANK, JACOB, AND THE 
FRANKISTS. 

FRANK, JACOB, AND THE FRANKISTS: 
The Frankists were a semi-Christian religious organ- - 
ization which came into being among the Jews of 
Poland about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
This organization was the ultimate result of two 
causes: (1) the Messianic movement which agitated 
the Jewish world after the appearance of Shab- 
bethai Zebi, the pseudo-Messiah from Smyrna, and 
which degenerated later into religious mysticism; 
and (2) the social and economic upheaval in the 
life of the Polish Jewry. The spread of the Mes- 
sianic movement (1660-70) occurred in the period 
following the harrying and killing of the Jews in 
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the days of Bogdan CHMIELNICKI. Hundreds of 


ruined communities, in which almost every family 
mourned its martyred dead, awaited aid from 
Heaven. They were inclined to see in the Ukraine 
massacres the pre-Messianic sufferings (see Es- 
CHATOLOGY), and in Shabbethai Zebi the coming 
Messiah-Deliverer. The fall of the false Messiah 
and his conversion to Mohammedanism estranged 
him from many of his followers, but among the 
more uncultured portion of the Jewish people the 
belief in the mystic mission of Shabbethai persisted 
for a long time. 

Having lost its political significance, Messianism 
at the end of the seventeenth century assumed a 
mystical coloring, and the open popular movement 
was transformed into a secret sectarian cult, A. 
half-Jewish, half-Moham- 
medan sect of Shabbe- 
thaians was established in 
Turkey. In Poland, and 
particularly in  Podolia 
and Galicia, there were 
formed numerous secret 


MA 


societies of Shabbethaians y MA 

Ws) ES LL 
known among the people WE 
as “Shabbethai Zebiists," LEA 


or “Shebs” (according to 
the Western pronunciation 
of “Shabbethai”). In ex- 
pectation of the great Mes- 
sianie revolution the mem- 
bers of these societies 
threw off the burden of 
strict Jewish dogma and 
discarded many religious 
laws and customs. The 
mystical cult of the Shebs 
included the elements of 
both asceticism and sensu- 
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Jacob Frank, born in Podolia about 1726. Hig fa- 


ther was expelled from the community for belong- 
ing to the secret society of Zebiists, and moved to 
Wallachia, where the influence of the Turkish Shap- 
bethaians was strongly felt. While still a boy at 
school Frank displayed an aversion to Jewish learn- 
ing founded on the Talmud, and afterward often 
styled himself “a plain man ” or “an untutored man.” 
In the capacity of a traveling merchant he often 
entered Turkey; there he was named “Frank,” a. 
name generally given in the East to a European; and 
there he lived in the centers of contemporary Shab- 
bethaianism—Salonica and Smyrna. 

In the beginning of the fifth decade of the eigh- 
teenth century he became intimate with the leaders of 
the sect and adopted its semi-Mohammedan cult. In 
1755 he appeared in Podo- 
lia, and, gathering about 
him a group of local sec- 
furians, began to preach 
to them the revelations 
which were communicated 
to him by the successors 
of the false Messiah in Sa- 
lonica. In their secret 
gatherings was performed, 
under the leadership of © 
Prank, much that was di- 
rectly opposed to the re- 
ligious-cthical conceptions. 
oftheorthodox Jews. One 
of these gatherings ending 
in a scandal, the attention 
of the rabbis was drawn 
to the new propaganda. 
As a foreigner, Frank 
was obliged to leave Po- 
dolia, while his followers 
were given over to the rab- 
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Zion”; others disregarded 
the strict rules of chastity 
characteristic of Judaism, 
and at times gave themselves over to licentiousness. 
The Polish rabbis attempted the extermination of the 
" Bhabbethaian heresy ” in the assembly of Lemberg 
(1722) and elsewhere, but could not fully succeed, 
as it was kept alive mostly in secret circles which 

had something akin to a Masonic organization. 
The spread of mysticism was favored by the dis- 
tressing social-economic condition of the Jews in 
Podoliaand Galicia during the first half 


The of the eighteenth century, when Po- 
Shabbe- land was falling into decay, and the 
thaian Haidamak movements destroyed in 
Heresy. many Jewish centers security of per- 


son and property. "The resulting de- 
cline of the rabbinical schools and of mental ac- 


tivity was on the whole favorable to the growth 


of mystical doctrines, which among the masses as- 
sumed at times the most monstrous forms. 

From among these secret circles of the Shab- 
bethaians came the founder of the Frankist sect, 


Jacob Frank. 


| 
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many of the sectarians con- 
fessed to having broken 
the fundamental laws of 
morality ; and women confessed to having violated 
their marriage vows, and told of the sexual looseness 
which reigned in the sect under the guise of mys- 
tical symbolism. 

As a result of these disclosures the congress of 
rabbis in Brody proclaimed a strong “herem” (ex- 
communication) against all impenitent heretics, and 
made it obligatory upon every pious Jew to search 
them out and expose them. The persecuted secta- 
rians informed the Catholic Bishop of Kamenetz- 
Podolsk that the Jewish sect to which they belonged 
rejected the Talmud and recognized only the sacred 
book of the Cabala, the Zohar, which they alleged 
admitted the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
They claimed that they regarded the Messiah- 
Deliverer as one of the three divinities, but failed 
to state that by the Messiah they meant Shab- 
bethai Zebi. The bishop took seriously the “ Anti- 
Talmudists," or “ Zoharists,” as the sectarians began 
to style themselves, and in 1757 arranged a religious 
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diseussion between them and the rabbis. The 

Anti-Talmudists presented their equivocal theses, to 

which the rabbis gave a very lukewarm and unwill- 

ing reply for fear of offending the 

The Church dignitaries who were present. 

Anti-Tal- The bishop decided that the Talmud- 

mudists. ists had been vanquished, and or- 

dered them to pay a fine to their oppo- 

nents, and to burn all copies of the Talmud in the 
bishopric of Podolia. 

After the death of their patron, the bishop, the 
sectarians were subjected to severe persecution by 
the rabbis and the heads of the kahals. The Anti- 
Talmudists succeeded in obtaining from AvGuUs- 
rus III. (1733-03) an edict guarantecing them safety ; 
but even this did not avail to free them from the 
unfortunate position of men who, having parted 
from their coreligionists, had not yet succeeded in 
identifying themselves with another faith. 

At this critical moment Jacob Frank came to Po- 
dolia with a new project; he posed as a direct suc- 
cessor of Shabbethai Zebi, and assured his adherents 
that he had received revelations from Heaven. These 
revelations called for the conversion of Frank and 
his followers to the Christian religion, which was to 
be a visible transition stage to the future “ Messianic 
religion." In 1759 negotiations looking toward the 
conversion of the Frankists to Christianity were 
being actively carried on with the higher represen- 
tatives of the Polish Church; at the same time the 
Frankists tried to secure another discussion with the 
rabbis. The Polish primate Lubenski and the papal 
nuncio Nicholas Serra were suspicious of the aspira- 
tions of the Frankists, but at the instance of the ad- 
ministrator of the bishopric of Lemberg, the canon 
Mikulski, the discussion was arranged. It was held 
in Lemberg, and was presided over by Mikulski. 

This time the rabbis energetically repulsed their 
opponents. After the discussion the Frankists 
were requested to demonstrate in practise their ad- 
herence to Christianity (1759); Jacob Frank, who 
had then arrived in Lemberg, encouraged his fol. 

lowers to take the decisive step. "The 

Baptism of baptism of the Frankists was cele- 
the brated with great solemnity in the 
Frankists. churches of Lemberg, members of the 
Polish nobility acting as god-parents. 

The neophytes adopted the names of their godfathers 
and godmothers, and ultimately joined the ranks 
of the Polish nobility. In the course of one year 
more than 500 persons were converted to Christian- 
ity in Lemberg, among them the intimates and the 
disciples of Frank. Frank himself was baptized in 
Warsaw, Augustus III. acting as godfather (1759). 
The baptismal name of Frank was “Joseph.” The 
insincerity of the Frankists soon became appar- 
ent, however, for they continued to intermarry only 
among themsclves, and held Frank in reverence, 
calling him “the holy master”; and it was also dis- 
covered that Frank endeavored to pass as a Mo- 
hammedan in Turkey. He was therefore arrested 
in Warsaw (1760) and delivered to the Church’s tri- 
bunalon the charge of feigned conversion to Cathol- 
icism and the spreading of a pernicious heresy. 
The Church tribunal convicted Frank as a teacher 
of heresy, and imprisoned him in the monastery 


Frank, Jacob 


in the fortress of Chenstochov, so that he might not 
communicate with his adherents. 

Frank’s imprisonment lasted thirteen years, yet it 
only tended to increase his influence with the sect 
by surrounding him with the aureola of martyrdom. 

Many of the Frankists established 

Frank in themselves in the vicinity of Chensto- 
Prison. chov, and kept up constant communi- 
cation with the “holy master,” often 

gaining access to the fortress. Frank inspired his 
followers by mystical speeches and epistles, in which 
he stated that salvation could be gained only through 
the “religion of Edom,” or * dat? (=“ law”), by which 
was meant a strange mixture of Christian and Shab- 
bethaian beliefs. After the first. partition of Poland 
Frank was released from captivity by the Russian 
general Bibikov, who had occupied Chenstochov 


(1779). Until 1786 Frank lived in the Moravian ` 


town of Brünn, and was surrounded by a numerous 
suite of sectarians and “ pilgrims ” who came from 
Poland. For many of the pilgrims there was 
great attraction in the person of Eve, the beautiful 
daughter of Frank, who at this time began to play 
an important róle in the organization of the sect. 

Accompanied by his daughter, Frank repeatedly 
traveled to Vienna, and succeeded in gaining the 
favor of the court. The pious Maria Theresa re- 
garded him as a disseminator of Christianity among 
the Jews, and it is even said that Joseph II. was 
favorably inclined to the young Eve Frank. Ulti- 
mately the sectarian plans of Frank were found out 
here also; he was obliged to leave Austria, and 
moved with his daughter and his suite to Offen- 
bach, a small German town. Here he assumed the 
title of * Baron of Offenbach," and lived as a wealthy 
nobleman, receiving money from his Polish and 
Moravian adherents, who made frequent pilgrimages 
to Offenbach. On the death of Frank (1791) Eve 
became the “holy mistress” and the leader of the 
sect. As time went on the number of pilgrims and 
the supply of money constantly diminished, while 
Eve continued to live in her accustomed luxury. 
She finally became involved in debt, and died neg- 
lected in 1816. 

The Frankists scattered in Poland and Bohemia 
were gradually transformed from feigned to real 
Catholics, and their descendants merged into the 
surrounding Christian population. The sect dis- 
appeared without leaving any traces in Judaism be- 
cause it had no positive religious-ethical founda- 
tion. Attempts to formulate the teachings of Frank 
upon the basis of a collection of his utterances pre- 
served in manuscript (* Biblia. Balamutna") have 
so far failed. "There is no doubt, however, that 
Frankism consisted in a negation of the religious 
as well as of the ethical discipline of Judaism. “I 
came to free the world from the laws and the regu- 
lations which have hitherto existed.” says Frank 
in one of his characteristic utterances. In this 
movement visionary mysticism degenerated into 
mystification, and Messianism into an endeavor to 
get rid of the “Jewish sorrow” by renouncing 
Judaism. See BARTON YAVAN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Polonic ... 
ex Tabulariis Vaticanis Collecta, iv. 158-165, Rome, 1860; 
Skimborowiez, Ziwot, Skon u Nauka Franka, Warsaw, 1866; 
Gratz. Frank und die Frankisten, Brestau, 1866; J. Emden, 
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Sefer Shimmush, Altona, 1758-62 (Hebr.); S. Dubnov, Yakor 
Frank ù Yevro Sekta Khristianstvuyusehikh, Nos. 1-10, 
in Voskhod. 1883: idem, Istoriya Frankizma po Novo- 
Otferytym Istochnikam, Nos. 3-8 in ib, 1896 : Z, L, Sulima, 
Ristorya Franka i Franlistów, Cracow, 1893; A. Kraushar. 
Frank i Frankisei Polscy. 1726-1810, i.-ii., iD. 1895 (based 
on many newly discovered documents, aud with the portraits 
of Frank and his daughter). 
II. R. S. M. D. 
FRANK, KATHI (KATHARINA 
FRANKL): Austrian actress; born at Bésing, 
near Presburg, Oct. 11, 1852... She appeared for the 
first time at the Viktoria Theater at Berlin in 1871. 
After acting at Potsdam and Bremen, she joined 
(1972) the Vienna Stadttheater and in 1875 the Burg- 
theater (imperial court theater), returning in 1876 
to the Stadttheater. From 1882 to 1899 she ap- 
peared successively at Hamburg, Riga, Vienna 
(Carltheater), Stuttgart (court theater), and Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. During 1900 and 1901 she trav- 
eled, playing at the German theaters at Moscow, at 
St. Petersburg, and at the Irving Place Theater in 
New York. Sheis at present (1908) playing in New 
York. Her principal rôles are: Marta Stuart, 
Judith in * Uriel Acosta,” Jane Eyre in “Die Waise 
aus Lowood,” Yungfrau von Orleans, Martha in 
“Demetrius,” Lady Macbeth, Iphigenie, Sappho, Deb- 
orah, ete. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Eisenberg, Biographisches Lexikon. 


S. F. T. H. 


FRANK, MENDEL: Polish rabbi of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. He was at first 
rabbi of Posen, and a decision rendered by him 
there on a question of divorce is mentioned by H. 
Shaknah of Lublin (see * Helkat Mehokek” on Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 45) Later he became rabbi of Brisk or 
Brest-Litovsk, and an order issued by King Sigis- 
mund I. (Sept. 4, 1581) commanding the Jews of 
Brest-Litovsk to submit to R. Mendel’s jurisdiction 
proves either that he was not popular in that place, 
or, as Bershadski contends (*Litovskie Evrei,” p. 
877, St. Petersburg, 1888), that the Jews of Lithu- 
ania did not like the newly instituted rabbinical 
jurisdiction over their affairs, preferring to submit 
their differences to the general authorities. There 
is also extant a letter from Queen Bona, dated May 
28, 1532, ordering the starost of Brest not to recog- 
nize appeals of Jews from the decisions of R. Men- 
del Frank and not to interfere with him in any way. 
The interest which the king and the queen took in 
R. Mendel, and the antagonism of the Jews, make 
probable the conjecture that he was not chosen 
rabbi by the community, but was forced upon it by 
Michael Esofovich, who was made chief of the Jews 
of Lithuania in 1514, and had, among other privi- 
leges conferred upon him by the king, the right to 
appoint rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feinstein, ‘Tr Tehillah, pp. 21-22, 164, 202, War- 
saw, 1886 Bershadski, Ruski Evreiski Archi e,i., No. 139, 
St. Petersburg, 1882. 
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FRANK, NATHAN: American lawyer; mem- 
ber of the national House of Representatives: born 
in Peoria, Illinois, Feb. 28, 1852; educated in the 
public schools there, at Washington University, St. 
Louis, and at the Harvard Law School, from which 
he graduated in 1871. He has since practised law in 


St. Louis, and is the author ofa work on bankruptcy 


law. He was the Republican nominee for the 50th 
Congress, but was defeated; was renominated for 
the öist Congress and elected, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Official Congressional Directory Sist Con- 
yress, Ist session, 3d edition. 


FRANKAU, JULIA (ée JULIA DAVIS): 
British author and novelist: born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, July 30, 1864. Julia Frankau was educated 
by Madame Paul Lafargue, daughter of Karl Marx. 
Writing under the pseudonym “ Frank Danby,” she 
has achieved conspicuous success as a novelist. Her 
first work, “Doctor Phillips: A Maida Vale Idyll,” 
a story of Jewish life in the West End of London, 
was published in 1887, and created quite a sensa- 
tion by its realistic treatment. It was followed by 
“Babes in Bohemia” (London, 1889) and * Pigs in 
Clover" (ib. 1908), also with Jewish characters. 
Under her own name Julia Frankau issued, in 1900, 
an elaborate treatise on color-printing entitled 
“Eighteenth Century Color-Plates,” and, in 1908, 
“The Life and Works of John Raphael Smith." 
She is a prolific contributor to the periodical press, 
and has written a number of critical essays for “The 
Saturday Review.” 

J: F. H. V. 

FRANKEL (FRANKEL): A family of schol- 
ars and Talmudists, the earliest known member of 
which was Koppel Frankel (1650), the richest 
Viennese Jew of his time. In 1670, when the Jews 
were banished from Vienna, Koppel Friinkel’s chil- 
dren settled at Fürth; only one of his four daugh- 
ters was married—Esther, to Benjamin Wolf b. 
Asher Anschel Spiro, preacher and head of the ye- 
shibah of Prague, aud a descendant of Jehiel Michael 
Spiro, who flourished about 1560. The children 
from this alliance, the first of whom was Simon, 
chief (n5) of the community of Prague, bore the 
compound name of Fraénkel-Spiro. <A short time 
later another alliance was made between these 
two families: Jacob Benjamin Wolf Frankel, of 
Furth, a descendant of Koppel Friinkel on the male 
side, married Rebekah, daughter of Elijah Spiro, a 
cousin of Benjamin Wolf, the founder of the Frün- 
kel-Spiro branch. This latter branch also subse- 


Koppel Friinkel Asher Anschel Spiro of Prague 


Benjamin Wolf 
(d. 1715) 


Esther = 
(d. 1720) 


David Isaae Seekel 
of Fürth 


Issachar Bürmann 

| Simon Frünkel-Spiro 
Jacob Benjamin (d. 1745) 
Wolf = Rebekah, 


daughter of Elijah Ritschel = Bs Fischel 
769) 


Spiro (d. 1740) (d. j 
Simon Fränkel Löb d une 
Esther 


Issachar Biirmann 
(d. 1811) 


| 
Jacob Koppel Frankel 


— —————— 


Zechariah Frankel 


quently married into the main Fränkel branch, and 
from this triple alliance descended the well-known 


scholar “Zechariah Frankel, whose father adopted 
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the name of “Frankel.” The pedigree of Zechariah 

Frankel may therefore be constructed as on the 

preceding page. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brann, in Monatsschrift, xlv. 193-213 ; 
xlvi. 450-478, 556-560: idem, in Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, 


p. 399. 
J. M. SEL. 


FRÁNKEL, ALBERT: German physician; 
born March 10, 1848, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, He 
received his education at the gymnasium of his na- 
tive town and at the University of Berlin, whence 
he graduated as doctor of medicine in 1870. After 
having been assistant to Kussmaul, Traube, and 
Von Leyden in Berlin, he settled in the German 
capital, becoming lecturer at the university in 1977. 
He was a nephew of Traube (d. 1876), the third vol- 
ume of whose * Gesammelte Beitriige zur Pathologie 
und Physiologie" he published in 1878. Frünkel 
received the title of * Professor" in 1884, and be- 
came director of the medical department of the Am 
Urbanplatz Hospital, Berlin. 

Following in the footsteps of Traube, Frünkel's first 
works were on experimental pathology, among them 
being the following: “ Ueber den Einfluss der Ver- 
minderten Sauerstoffzufuhr zu den Geweben auf den 
Eiweiszerfall? in Virchow’s “ Archiv,” vol, Ixvii.; 
with Von Leyden, “Ueber die Grösse der Kohlen- 
süureausscheidung im Fieber," db. vol. Ixxvi.; with 
J. Geppert, * Ueber die Wirkungen der Verdünnten 
Luft auf den Organismus," Berlin, 1818. 

After becoming lecturer at the university his field 
of special research was the diseases of the lungs and 
the heart. Of his essays and works in this depart- 
ment may be mentioned: “Bakteriologische Mit- 
theilungen über die Aetiologie der Pneumonie," in 
* Zeitsch. für Klinische Medizin,” vols. x. and xi., in 
which essay he was the first to expound the theory 
of the micrococci of pneumonia; “Pathologie und 
Therapie der Krankheiten des Respirationsappara- 
tes,” 1890-1902; * Ueber Septikopyiimische Erkran- 
kungen, Speciell Akute Dermatomyositis,” 1894; 
“Ueber Akute Leukämie,” 1895; “Zur Pathologi- 
schen Anatomie des Bronchialasthma,” 1898. His 
writings have appeared in the * Charité Annalen," 
“Zeitschrift für Klinische Medizin," * Berliner Kli- 
nische Wochenschrift," and * Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift.” 


Pens Pagel,'Biographisches Levikon,s.v., Vienna, 
901. 
S. F. T. H. 


FRANKEL, ALEXANDER: Austrian phy- 
sician; born at Vienna Nov. 9, 1857. After attend- 
ing the gymnasium and university of that city, he 
received the degree of doctor of medicine in 1880 
and joined the sanitary corps of the Austrian army. 
As surgeon of the Teutonic Knights he took part in 
the Servian-Bulgarian war of 1885-86. He resigned 
from the army in 1890, becoming lecturer on surgery 
at the University of Vienna. Since 1893 he has 
been chief surgeon at the Vienna Karolinen Kinder- 
spital, and since 1895 assistant chief surgeon of the 
general dispensary there. 

In 1896 Friinkel became editor-in-chief of the 
“ Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift.” He has written 
many essays for this journal, and also for the 


^ NViener Medizinische Wochenschrift,” ** Wiener 


Frank, Kathi 


Klinik," * Zeitschrift für Heilkunde,” “ Centralblatt 


für Chirurgie," and other publications. Fränkel: 


has embraced Christianity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. 


S. F. T. H. 
FRANKEL, BENJAMIN: Russian scholar; 


lived at Warsaw in the first half of the nineteenth. 
century. Hetraveled in Germany and England. He- 


published the following works: (1) ^ Teru'at Melek," 
on patriotism and the obligation of loyalty, published 
together with a German translation, Breslau, 1833;: 
(2) "Nezah we-Hod," treating of the immortality 


and perpetual peace of the soul according to the: 


prophets and philosophers, published together with 
an English translation, London, 1836; (8) “Ebel Ka- 
bed," an elegy in Hebrew and English on the death. 
of Baron Nathan Rothschild, zb. 1886. 


Samuel Ghirondi, who made the acquaintance of: 


Frünkel in Italy, highly praises his learning and. 
piety. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 62; 
Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 172. 
II. R. I Bn. 


FRANKEL, DAVID BEN NAPHTALI. 
(known also as David Mirles): German rabbi; 
born at Berlin about 1704; died there April 4, 
1769. For a time he was rabbi of Dessau, and 
became chief rabbi of Berlin in 1742.  Frünkel 
exercised a great influence as teacher over Moses. 
Mendelssohn, who followed him to the Prussian 
capital. It was Frünkel who introduced Men- 
delssohn to Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim," and it 
was he, too, who befriended his poor disciple, pro-- 
curing for him free lodging and a few days' board 
every week in the house of Hayyim Bamberger. 

As a Talmudist Fränkel was almost the first to: 
devote himself to a study of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
which had been largely neglected. He gavea great 
impetus to the study of this work by his “ Korban ha- 
*Edah," a commentary in three parts (part 1, on the- 
order Mo'ed, Dessau, 1743; part 2, on Nashim, Berlin, 
1757; part 8, on Nezikin, 2b. 1760). His additional 
notes on the Jerusalem Talmud and on Maimonides. 
were published, together with the preceding work, 
under the title “Shiyyure Korban,” Dessau, 1748. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 94; E. Carmoly, 
Notices Biographiques, in Revue Orientale, iii. 315; Stein- 
sebneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 882; G. Karpeles, Gesch. der Jii- 
dischen Litteratur, pp. 1060, 1071, 1100; J. H. Dessauer, 
Gesch. der Israeliten, p. 498: Graetz, Hist. v. 203-291; Land- 
shuth, Toledat Anshe ha-Shem, pp. 35 et seq., Berlin, 1881; 
Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, pp. 9 et seq., Leipsic, 1562. 


S. S. A. R. 


FRANKEL, ELKAN: Court Jew (1708-12) to 
the margrave William Frederic of Brandenburg- 
Ansbach; died in the state prison of Wülzburg, 
near Weissenburg on the Sand, in 1720. His family 
was among the exiles of Vienna in 1670, his father 
being R. Enoch Levy. his mothera daughter of the 
wealthy Koppel Ritschelin Vienna. Elkan is first. 
mentioned in 1686 asa member of the Jewish com- 
munity of Fürth. There he took charge of the 
financial interests of the Margrave of Ansbach, who 
had a part of the Fürth Jews under his protection ; 
he was appointed by the margrave parnas of 
Fürth in 1704, and chief parnas of Ansbach in 
1710. Frünkelacquired great influence at court; his 


Frankel, Elkan. 
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Frankel, Ernst 
Frankel, Simon 


advice was asked in important political affairs, and 
he helped many to secure official positions, 

The Jews of the margravate had every reason to 
be grateful to him; they owed to him, for exam- 
ple, the remission of a heavy fine which had been 
imposed upon them after an oflicial investiga- 
tion into their practise of usury (1708). He also 
boasted of having prevented a contemplated confis- 
cation of Hebrew books (1702). Ilis enemies later 
on made use of this assertion to complete his ruin; 
for he was much hated by Jews and Christians for 
his haughty demeanor, In 1712 Frünkel was de- 
nounced by a converted Jew for being in possession 
of blasphemous books, for making use of his influ- 
ence at court for encroaching upon all branches of 
political life, and for having defrauded the public 
revenues. The investigation conducted on behalf 
of the government by a personal enemy of Friinkel 
was most partial; all these accusations were de- 
clared to be true, although no proofs were adduced, 
and even the pretended deficit could not be detected. 

The margrave did nothing to protect his favorite, 
but sentenced him to be scourged in the market- 
place and to be imprisoned for life. He died in 
prison, as stated above; his fortune was confis- 
cated, and his family expelled. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hänle, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 
Fürstenthum. Ansbach, Ansbach, 1867; Ziemlich, Hine 
Biicherconfiscation zu Fürth im Jahre 1702, in Kauf- 
mann Gedenkbuch, p. 457. 


D. A. Fk. 


FRANKEL, ERNST: German physician: born 
at Breslau May 5, 1844; studied medicine at the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Vienna, and Breslau (M.D. 1866). 
He took part in the Austro-Prussian war in 1866 and 
in the Franco-Prussian war in 1870-71 as assistant 
surgeon. In 1872 he established himself as phy- 
sician, especially as accoucheur and gynecologist, 
in his native town. In 1873 he became privat- 
docent at the Breslau University, and in 1899 
honorary professor. He has taken an active part in 
the politics and government of the city, and in 
1908 was elected alderman of Breslau. 

Frünkel has written several essays for the medical 
journals, among which are “Diagnose und Opera- 
tive Behandlung der Extrauterinschwangerschaft, " 
in Volkmann's “Sammlung Klinischer Vorträge,” 
1882; and * Die Appendicitis in Ihren Beziehungen 
zur Schwangerschaft, Geburt, und Wochenbett, à. 
1898. He is also the author of * Tagesfragen der 
Operativen Gynäkologie,” Vienna and Leipsic, 
1896; “Die Allgemeine Therapie der Krankheiten 
der Weiblichen Geschlechtsorgane,” in Eulenburg's 
"Handbuch der Allgemeinen Therapie und der 
Therapeutischen Methodik," Berlin and Vienna, 
1898-99. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. 

" F. T. H. 

FRÄNKEL, GABRIEL: Court Jew of the 
margraves of Ansbach about 1700. He was very 
influential at court, and highly esteemed by the 
Jews of the margravate. He maintained his promi- 
nent position until his death. In reward of his 
faithful services all the privileges granted to him 
were continued to his heirs by a special charter 
(1730). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hänle, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 

fiirstenthum Ansbach, Ansbach, 1867. 

D. A. Fk. 

FRANKEL, HIRSCH: Chief rabbi in the mar. 
gravate of Ansbach, with residence at Schwabach, 
1709-18; died in prison 1728. He was a brother of 
Elkan FRANKEL, and was accused with him of pos- 
sessing blasphemous and superstitious books. After 
a searching investigation, and in accordance with 
the judgment of the University of Altorf, he was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Hünle, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 

Fürstenthum Ansbach, Ansbach, 1867. 

D. A. FE. 

FRÄNKEL, JONAS: German bankerand phi- 
lanthropist; son of Joel Wolf, grandson of David 
Fränkel, the author of “Korban ‘Edah 7; born at 
Breslau at the end of the eighteenth century; 
died there Jan. 27, 1846. Owing to his great com- 
mercial ability he rose from extreme poverty to 
affluence, and became one of the leading bankers 
of Breslau. As an acknowledgment of the services 
rendered by him in the development. of commerce 
and industry in Germany, the Prussian government 
awarded him the title of “Kommerzienrath.” Not- 
withstanding his numerous occupations, Fränkel 
was an indefatigable communal worker. He was 
the director of many charitable institutions, to the 
support of which he contributed liberally ; he erected 
at his own expense a hospital, to which were annexed 
an orphanage, a bet ha-midrash, and a synagogue. 
Being childless, he bequeathed part of his fortune to 
a family foundation, which provides dowries for por- 
tionless girls of the Friinkel family; but the greater 
part of his wealth he left to charitable institutions, 
especially to the erection of a Jewish seminary. This 
seminary, which bears his name, was inaugurated at 
Breslau in 1854 and became the greatest Jewish in- 
stitution of its kind; in it most of the leading Jew- 
ish scholars of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury wereeducated. See SEMINARIES, RABBINICAL. 


TOI EIS Der Orient, 1846, Nos. 4, 9; Fuenn, Keneset 
Irc. 
or | I. Br. 

FRANKEL, LUDWIG: German writer; born 
at Leipsic Jan. 24, 1868. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Leipsic and Berlin, and in England, re- 
ceiving the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1889. 
Heis the author of most of the articles pertaining to 
literature in the fourteenth edition of Brockhaus' 
" Konversations Lexikon." He became secretary of 
the German National Museum at Nuremberg in 
1802. In 1893 he resigned this position to become 
docent at the Technical High School of Stuttgart 
(1899-1895). At present (1903) he is instructor in 
Munich. 

Fränkel is a prolific writer on literature, modern 
languages, German history, bibliography, and folk- 
lore. His book, “Warum Heisst Rom die Ewige 
Stadt?” may be specially mentioned. It received 
the Witte prize in 1886, and was published in 1891 
under the title “Rom, die Ewige Stadt der Welt- 
geschichte, und die Deutschen.” His editions of 
Uhland appeared, together with various treatises, in 
1888, 1889, 1898, 1894, 1908; those of Shakespeare, 
1889-1894, 1898, 1895-1896; that of Schiller’s “ Wal- 
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lenstein," 1909; a German edition of Manzoni, “I 
Promessi Sposi," 1893; and of Bojardo, "Orlando 
Inamorato,” 1895. He also wrote articles on many 
Jewish subjects for several German journals. 

S. F. T. H. 


FRÄNKEL, LUDWIG F.: German physi- 
cian; born May 23, 1806, at Berlin; died there J uly 
6, 1872. He received his education at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, from which he graduated in 1850, in 
the same year becoming physician in that city, with 
water-eure as his specialty. In 1840 he was called 
to Ebersdorf, in the principality of Reuss, as chief 
physician of the water-cure hospital; but he re- 
mained there only four years, when he removed to 
Magdeburg, Prussia, where he practised until 1848. 
He then became chief physician of the water-cure 
hospital in Berlin (Heilanstalt dcr Wasserfreunde), 
resigning this position in 1867 on account of his 
extensive private practisc. 

From 1856 to 1857 Frünkel edited in Berlin the 
“Journal fiir Naturgemiisse Gesundheitspflege und 
Heilkunde, mit Besonderer Beziehung zur Wasser- 
heilkunde.” He has published essays in “ Jahresbe- 
richt des Vereins der Wasserfreunde” and “ Medizi- 
nische Centralzcitung,” and has written the follow- 
ing separate works: “Die Speciclle Physiologie,” 
Berlin, 1839; “Aerztliche Bemerkungen über die 
Anwendung des Kalten Wassers in Chronischen 
Krankheiten," ib. 1840; “Das Wesen und die Hei- 
lung der Hypochondrie,” 25. 1842; “Arznei oder 
Wasser?" Magdeburg, 1848; * Behandlung der Fie- 
berhaften Hautausschlüge und der Primüren Syphi- 
lis mit Wasser," Berlin, 1850. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirseh, Binyraphisches Lexikon, s.v. 

8. F. T. H. 

FRÄNKEL, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM: 
German rabbi; father of David Fränkel; born at 
Berlin June 80, 1739; died at Dessau Feb. 20, 1812. 
In 1787 he settled at Dessau, where he filled the 
office of rabbi; he was at the same time “ Messrabbi- 
ner? at Leipsic during the periodical fairs. Possessed 
of some means, he not only refused a salary, but 
also supported young Talmudical students. In cases 
of inheritance submitted to him for decision, he 
often, when the amount was not large, satisfied both 
parties by paying out of his own pocket the dis- 
puted sum. Fränkel was the author of “Be'er 
Mosheh," responsa, dealing chietly with cases of 
inheritance (Berlin, 1808); and * Ha-Bi'urim de-Dibre 
Kohelet,” a twofold commentary—cabalistic and 
'l'almudie—on Ecclesiastes (1809). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sulamith, vol. ix., part 1, p. 95; Steinschnei- 
der. Cat. Bodl. col. 1815; Freudenthal, Aus der Heimat 
Mendelssoha’s, p. 131, Berlin, 1900. 

S, I. BR. 

FRÄNKEL, SECKEL ISAAC: German 
banker; born at Parchim, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Jan. 14, 1765; died at Hamburg June 4, 1895. 

He acquired by private study not only a high de- 
gree of general culture, but also a thorough knowl- 
edge of nine languages, ancient and modern, sup- 
porting himself at the same time by teaching. He 
subsequently went to Hamburg, where he became 
bookkeeperin one of the larger banking-houses, He 
soon founded a bank himself and accumulated a 
considerable fortune. Although not unfavorably 

V —R1 


Frankel, Ernst 
Frankel, Simon 


disposed toward Reform, Frünkel opposed the intro- 
duction of Eduard Kley's German hymn-book, con- 
sidering it too radical a departure from the past of 
Judaism. With M. J. Bresslau, heading the Re- 
form Tempel Verein, he issued a prayer-book, the 
“Ordnung der Ocffentlichen Andacht” (Hamburg, 
1819), in which Hebrew prayers were interspersed 
with the newly introduced German hymns. Frin- 
kel translated theapocryphal books from Greek into 
Hebrew (Leipsic, 1830), and wrote a poem in Hebrew 
on the sojourn of the French in Hamburg, entitled 
* Heble ha-Moniyyah we-Kin'at El” (Altona, 1815). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 253; 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 292; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 335. 
S. S. A. PE. 


FRANKEL, SIGMUND: Austrian physician 
and chemist; born at Cracow May 22, 1868. After 
completing his course at the gymnasium of Gratz 
(Styria), he studied medicine at the universities of 
Prague, Freiburg in Baden, and Vienna, graduating 
from the last-named in 1892. After working at the 
zoological station at Triest and in Strasburg and 
Cambridge, he went to Vienna, where he lectured 
on physiological chemistry and pharmacology at 
the university. 

Friinkel has written essays in Pflüger's “ Archiv 
für Physiologie," Hoppe-Seyler’s “Zeitschrift für 
Physiologische Chemie," * Wiener Klinische Wo- 
chenschrift,” “ Wiener Medicinische Blätter”; “ Mo- 
natshefte für Chemie”; andthe “ New York Medical 
Record.” He hasalso published the following works: 
“Ueber Spaltungproducte des Eiweisses bei der 
Peptischen und 'Tryptischen Verdauung," Wiesba- 
den, 1896; and “ Arzneimittelsynthese,” Berlin, 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. 


s. F. T. H. 


FRÄNKEL (FRANKEL-SPIRA), SIMON 
WOLF: Head of the Jewish community in Prague 
for two decades beginning May 20, 1724, and a 
stanch defender of his oppressed coreligionists; died 
June 9, 1745. He was wealthy by inheritance, and his 
extensive business interests brought him often into 
contact with the great of the land; he thus gained a 
knowledge of the laws of the country which raised 
him high above the mass of his brethren. He 
founded an orphan asylum, and won lasting popu- 
larity by elevating the standard of the Jewish school 
system. He was, however, very fond of display, 
and not free from ambition. At the birth of Arch- 
duke—afterward Emperor—Joseph in April, 1741, he 
furnished at his own expense a costly public festi- 
valand parade in the Jewry of Prague, on which 
occasion he appeared in a carriage drawn by six 
horses and surrounded by footmen and horse-guards. 
This fondness for show aroused the envy of the 
mob, which some years later found vent in unre- 
strained pillage of the Jewry, several Jews be- 
ing murdered and many more severely wounded. 
Following upon this came Maria Theresia’s order 
expelling all Jews from Bohemia. Simon Wolf 
Frünkel, who was insulted and slandered, collapsed 
completely under the burden of mental and spiritual 
troubles. Only a few days before his death he signed 
a petition for aid addressed to the London Jews. 

His successor as the head of the community was a 
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son of his brother Koppel, Israel Frankel. His 

valuable services to the community inadvancing the 

home manufacture of silk, and in improving the 

" Invalidenbrüuhaus," of which he fora long time 

was the lessee, were recognized by the Bohemian 

" Landesgubernium." Israel Fränkel, who was a 

devoted student of the Mishnah, died in his birth- 

place, Prague, on April 15, 1767. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Podiebrad-Foges, Alterthümer der Prager 
Judenstadt, pp. 89 et seg., 150; Hock-Kaufmann, Die Fami- 
lien Prags,nach den Epitaphien des Alten Jüdisehen 
Friedhofs, Nos. 4858, 4866; Monatsschrift, xiv. 202 et seq., 
312; Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud. iv. 226. 


D. M. K. 


FRANKEL, WOLFGANG BERNHARD: 
German physician; born at Bonn Nov. 11, 1795; 
died at Elberfeld March 5, 1851. He took an active 
part in the campaigns of 1812, 1818, 1814, and 1815 
as an officer in the middle-Rhenish army, fighting at 
first with, and later against, Napoleon. Returning 
to his native town in 1815, Frünkel studied at the 
gymnasium and the university, receiving his degree 
as doctor of medicine in 1824. He then settled in 
Elberfeld, where he practised until his death. He 
embraced the Christian religion in 1840. Fränkel was 
the author of “ Die Flechten und Ihre Behandlung,” 
Elberfeld, 1880, 8d ed. Wiesbaden, 1855; “Das Be- 
kenntniss des Proselyten, das Unglück der Juden 
und Ihre Emancipation in Deutschland,” Elberfeld, 
1841; “Die Unmöglichkeit der Emancipation der 
Juden im Christlichen Staat," ib. 1841; “Die Rab- 
biner Versammlung und der Reformverein,” 2. 
1844. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De le Roi, Judenmission, i. 240, Leipsic, 1899; 

Hirsch, Bioy. Lev. vi. 199, Vienna, 1994. 
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FRANKEL, ZECHARIAS: German theolo- 
gian; born at Prague Sept. 30, 1801; died at Breslau 
Feb. 18, 1875. Frankel was the founder and the 
most eminent member of 
the school of historical 
Judaism, which advocates 
freedom of research, while 
in practical life it upholds 
the authority of tradition. 
Frankel was, through his 
father, a descendant of 
Vienna exiles of 1670 and 
t of the famous rabbinical 
rea! Spira family, while on his 
5»! mother’s side he descended 
from the Fischel family, 


"A * — 

T which has given to the 

Z community of Prague a 
"Ras E number of distinguished 


Talmudists. He received 
his early Talmudic edu- 
cation at the yeshibah of Bezalel Ronsperg (Dan- 
iel Rosenbaum); in 1825 he went to Budapest, 
where he prepared himself for the university, from 
which he graduated in 1881. In the following year 
he was appointed district rabbi (* Kreisrabbiner ”) of 
Leitmeritz by the government, being the first rabbi 
in Bohemia with a modern education. He made 
Teplitz his seat, where the congregation, the largest 
in the district, had elected him rabbi. He was called 


Zecharias Frankel. 


to Dresden in 1836 as chief rabbi, and was confirmed 
in this position by the Saxon government. In 1843 
he was invited to the chief rabbinate at Berlin, 
which position had been vacant since 1800, but after 
a long correspondence he declined, chiefly because 
the Prussian government, in accordance with its 
fixed policy, refused to oflicially recognize the office, 
Ile remained in Dresden until 1854, when he was 
called to the presidency of the Breslau seminary, 
where he remained until his death. 

The atmosphere of Prague was wholly favorable 
to the development of the romantic love for the past 
that is at the bottom of the principle of historic 

Judaism which Frankel advocated. 

Religious He furthermore held firmly the belief 
Attitude. that reason based on scholarship and 
not mere desire on the part of the laity 

must be the justification for Reform. In this sense 
Frankel declared himself when the president of the 
Teplitz congregation expressed the hope that the new 
rabbi would introduce reforms and do away with 
the * Missbrüuche" (abuses) He stated that he 
knew of no abuses; and that if there were any it 
was not at all the business of the laity to interfere in 
such matters (Brann, in his “Jahrbuch,” 1899, pp. 
109 e¢ seg.). Still he introduced some slight modifi- 
cations in the worship, as the abrogation of the 
piyyutim, the introduction of a choir of boys, and 
thelike. He was, however, strenuously opposed to 
any innovation which was objectionable to Jewish 
sentiment. In this respect his denunciation of the 
action of the * Landesrabbiner ? Joseph Hoffmann of 
Saxe-Meiningen, who permitted Jewish high-school 
boys to write on the Sabbath, is very significant 
(“ Orient,” ili. 898 eż seg.). His position in the con. 
troversy on the new Hamburg prayer-book (1842) 


displeased both parties; the Liberals were dissatisfied | 


because, instead of declaring that their prayer-book 
was in accord with Jewish tradition, he pointed out 
inconsistencies from the historical and dogmatic 
points of view; and the Orthodox were dissatisfied 
because he declared changes in the traditional ritual 
permissible (/.e. iij. 352-363, 377-384). A great im- 
pression was produced by his letter of July 18, 1845, 
published in a Frankfort-on-the-Main journal, in 
which he announced his secession from the rabbinical 
conference then in session in that city (see CONFER- 
ENCES, RABBINICAL), and stated that he could not 
cooperate with a body of rabbis who had passed 
a resolution declaring the Hebrew language un- 
necessary for public worship. This letter made 
Frankel one of the leaders of the conservative ele- 
ment. In opposition to the rabbinical conferences, 
he planned conventions of scholars. His principles 
were enunciated in his monthly “ Zeitschrift für die 
Religidsen Interessen des Judenthums,” which he 
published from 1844 onward. But Frankel’s con- 
ciliatory attitude was bound to create for him 
enemies in the camps of the extremists on both 
sides, and such was the case with both Abraham 
Geiger and Samson Raphael Hirsch. 

As the man of the golden mean Frankel was 
chosen president of the new rabbinical seminary at 
Breslau (Aug. 10, 1854). Geiger, who had inspired 
Jonas Friinkel, the president of his congregation, to 
found this institution, opposed the appointment vig- 
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orously, and when the examination questions given 
by Frankel to the first graduating class appeared, 
Geiger published them in a German translation with 
the evident intention of ridiculing the casuistic 
method of Talmudic instruction (Geiger, “ Jiid. Zeit.” 
i. 169 et seq.). Samson Raphael Hirsch, immediately 
on the opening of the seminary, addressed an open 
letter to Frankel, demanding a statement as to the 
religious principles which would guide the instruc- 
tion at the new institution. Frankel ignored the 
challenge. When the fourth volume 

Attackson of Grütz's history appeared Ilirsch 
His impeached the orthodoxy of the new 
Orthodoxy. institution (1856), and his attacks be- 
came more systematic when Frankel 

in 1859 published his Hebrew introduction to the 
Mishnah. The first attack began with the letter of 
Gottlieb Fischer, rabbi of Stuhlweissenburg, pub- 
lished in Hirsch's *Jeschurun," 1860. Hirsch him- 
self began in the following year a series of articles 
in which he took exception to some of Frankel's 
statements, especially to his definition of rabbin- 
ical tradition, which he found vague; he further 
objected to Frankel’s conception of the rabbinical 
controversies, which were, according to Frankel, im- 
properly decided by certain devices common in par- 
liamentary bodies. It can hardly be denied that 
Frankel evaded the clear definition of what “ tradi- 
tion” meanttohim. He contented himself with prov- 
ing from Rabbenu Asher that not everything called 
a “law,” and reputed as given by Moses on Mount 
Sinai, was actually of Mosaic origin. Hirsch was 
seconded by various Orthodox rabbis, as Solomon 
Klein of Colmar and B. H. Auerbach, while some 
of Frankel’s supporters, like Rapoport, were half- 
hearted, Frankel but once published a brief state- 
ment in his magazine, in which, however, he failed 


to give an outspoken exposition of his views: 


(* Monatsschrift," 1861, pp. 159 e£ scq. ). 'The general 
Jewish publie remained indifferent to the whole 
controversy, and Frankel’s position was gradually 
strengthened by the number of graduates from the 
seminary who earned reputations as scholars and as 
representatives of conservative Judaism. 

Frankel began his literary career rather late. His 
first independent publication was his work on the 
Jewish oath, *Die Eidesleistung bei den Juden in 

Theologischer und Historischer Be- 


Literary  viehung" (Dresden, 1840, 2d ed. 1847). 
Activity. This work owed its origin to a polit- 


ical question. The law of Aug. 16, 
1888, had improved the position of the Jews in Sax- 
ony, but still discriminated with re gard to the Jewish 
oath, which was to be taken under conditions which 
seemed to involve the supposition that a Jew could 
not fully be trusted in his testimony before a civil 
court. Frankel proved that no Jewish doctrine 
justified such an assumption, and owing to his work 
a now regulation (Feb. 18, 1840) put the Jews on 
the same basis as Christians as regards testimony in 
court. Ilis second great work was his “ Historisch- 
Kritische Studien zu der Septuaginta Nebst Bei- 
triigen zu den Targumim: Vorstudien zu der Sep- 
tuaginta" (Leipsic, 1841). To the same category 
belong three later works: ^" Ueber den Einfluss 
der Paliistinensischen Exegese auf die Alexandri- 
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nische Hermeneutik ? (Leipsic, 1851); “ Ueber Palüs- 
tinensische und Alexandrinische Schriftforschung,” 
published in the program for the 
Septuagint opening of the Breslau seminary 
Studies. (Breslau, 1854); *Zu dem Targum der 
Propheten" (Breslau, 1872). In all 
these works it was his object to show that the exegesis 
of the Alexandrian Jews, and with itthat of the early 
Church Fathers, was dependent on Talmudic exege- 
sis. In this investigation he became a pioneer, and 
many of his disciples followed him with similar in- 
vestigations, not only of the Septuagint, but also of 
the Vulgate and of the Peshitta. A political mo- 
tive was involved in his study on legal procedure, 
* Der Gerichtliche Beweis nach Mosaisch-Talmud- 
ischem Rechte: Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des Mosa- 
isch- Talmudischen Criminal- und Civilrechts: Nebst 
einer Untersuchung über die Preussische Gesetz- 
gebung Hinsichtlich des Zeugnisses der Juden" 
(Berlin, 1846). The law of Prussia discriminated 
against the Jews in so far as the testimony of a Jew 
against a Christian was valid only in civil cases, and 
in these only when they involved a sum less than 
fifty thalers. It was due to Frankel’s work, which 
was cited as an authority in the Prussian Diet, that 
the new law of July 28, 1847 referring to the Jews, 
abolished this discrimination. 
Frankel’s duties as professor of Talmudic litera- 
ture showed him the necessity of modern scientific 
text-books upon rabbinical literature 


Introduc- andarcheology. To this necessity are 
tion to due his introduction to the Mishnah, 
Mishnah. “Darke ha-Mishnah” (Leipsic, 1859), 


with a supplement and index under 
the title “Tosafot u-Mafteah le-Sefer Darke ha- 
Mishnah” (1867). Of the storm which this book 
created mention has been made already. It is one 
of the most valuable attempts at a systematized 
exposition of the history of early rabbinical litera- 
ture and theology, and has largely inspired subse- 
quent works of that kind, as those of Jacob Brill 
and Isaac H. Weiss. His outline of rabbinical mar- 
riage law, “ Grundlinien des Mosaisch-Talmudischen 
Eherechts” (Breslau, 1860), was likewise meant to 
serve asa text-book on that subject, as was also his 
attempt at a history of the post-Talmudic literature 
of casuistry, * Entwurf.einer Geschichte der Litera- 
tur der Nachtalmudischen Responsen” (Breslau, 
1865), which, however, is the weakest of his works. 
Frankel's studies in the history of Talmudic liter- 
ature had convinced him that the neglect of the 
Palestinian Talmud was a serious drawback in the 
critical investigation of the development of Tal- 
mudic law. To this field he determined to devote 
the remainder of his life. In 1870 he published his 
introduction to the Jerusalem Talmud under the 
title “Mebo ha-Yerushalmi” (Breslau) He after- 
ward began a critical edition ofthe Palestinian Tal- 
mud, with a commentary, but only three treatises 
had appeared, Berakot and Peah (Vienna, 1874) and 
Demai (Breslau, 1875), when his death intervened. 
He wrote frequently for the two magazines which 
he edited, the “Zeitschrift für die Religiósen Inter- 
essen des Judenthums” (Leipsic, 1844-46), and the 
* Monatsschrift," begunin 1851, and which he edited 
until 1868, when Grütz succeeded him as editor. 


Erankenberg TAHE 


Erankfort-on-the-WMain 
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Though a son of the rationalistic era which had 
two of its intensest partizans, Peter BEER and Herz 
HoMBERG, in his native city, Frankel developed, 
partly through opposition to shailow rationalism 
and partly through the romantic environments of 
the ancient city of Prague, that love and sympathy 
for the past that made him the typical expounder 
of the historical school which was known as the 
* Breslau school.” Jlis marriage with Rachel Meyer 
was childless. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatssehrift, 1575, pp. 97-08, 145-148 ; 1876, 
pp. 12-26; Rabbinowitz, Rabbi Zechariah Frankel, Warsaw, 
1898-1902 (in Hebrew); Menorah, 1901, pp. 329-366. Much 
material is contained in Monatsschrift, 1901, to which several 
of his disciples contributed, and which contains a complete 
bibliography of Frankel’s writings by Brang (pp. 336-352). 


S. D. 


FRANKENBERG, ABRAHAM VON: Ger- 
man mystic of the seventeenth century; friend and 
correspondent of Manassch ben Israel. He was a 
nobleman and the most influential personage in the 
district of Ocls in Silesia. A disciple of Jacob 
Böhme, he said: “The true light will come from the 
Jews; their time is not far distant," etc. He also 
wrote: “ Hebræi habent fontes, Græci rivos, Latini 
paludes ” (cited by Grütz, * Geschichte”). He wrote 
to Manasseh ben Israel on the coming glory and 
salvation of the Jews; and his mystic writings un- 
doubtedly influenced his countrymen. <As a token 
of his friendship, Manasseh presented Frankenberg 
with a portrait of himself bearing the emblem of a 
wanderer and a torch (the printer's device of Manas- 
seh), and the circumscription (in Hebrew), “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet? (Ps. exix. 105). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Geseh. x. 83, and note 2; M. Kayser- 

ling, Menasse ben I8racel, in Jahrbuch für die Gesch. der 


Juden und des Judenthums, ii, 120, and note 109, Leipsic, 
1801 ; Cat. A nglo-Jew. Hist. Exh. frontispiece. 


D. A. M. F. 


FRANKENBURGER, WOLF: German dep- 
uty; born at Obbach, Bavaria, June 8, 1827; died 
at Nuremberg July 18, 1889. While a student at 
Würzburg he took part in the political agitation of 
1848, and soon obtained a reputation as a public 
speaker and a friend of the people. He began to 
practise law in Nuremberg in 1861; in 1869 he was 
elected to the Bavarian Diet, of which he remained 
a member until his death. For one term (1874-78) 
he was & member of the German Reiehstag, taking 
as such an especially active part in the discussions 
preceding the legal reforms of that period. 

Frankenburger, after the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian war (1870-71), strongly advocated the 
union of the southern and the northern states of 
Germany; and when, after the conclusion of peace, 
his ability and rectitude secured for him the po- 
sition of Liberal leader, he threw all the weight 
of his influence against the sectionalism of the Ba- 
varian Center and in favor of a strong central gov- 
ernment. He was especially well qualified to deal 
with financial questions, and rendered important 
services as regular reporter on the army budget for 
the Bavarian House of Representatives, for which 
services the king rewarded him with the Michaels- 
orden I. Class. 

Frankenburger omitted no opportunity to cham- 
pion the rights of his coreligionists. In 1980 he was 


instrumental in abrogating the taxes which, in many 
parts of Bavaria, the Jews had been compelled to 
pay to pastors and mayors. These taxes had many 
curious names, as “ Deichtgroschen," * Schmattgeld, " 
and * Wolfelsteuer," and were principally of the na- 
ture of surplice-fees (“Stoyagebithr”) and New- 
Year's gifts. It was also on his motion, which re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, that the sum of 5,500 florins for the betterment 
of the poorly endowed rabbinical offices of Bavaria 
was included in the budget of April 19, 1872. By 
this measure at least the semblance of state consid- 
eration for Jewish worship was obtained. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eckstein. Die Bayrischen Parlamentarter 
Jüdischen Glaubens (im Deutschen Reich, 1962); Fränk- 


ischer Kurier, July 18, 1889. 


FRANKENHEIM, MORITZ LUDWIG: 
German physicist; born in Brunswick June 29, 
1801; died in Dresden Jan. 14, 1869; educated at the 
gymnasia of Wolfenbüttel and Braunschweig, and 
the Berlin University (Ph. D. 1823). He was privat- 
docent at the Berlin University (1826-27); assistant 
professor of physics, geography, and mathematics 
at Breslau University (1827-50); professor there 
(1850). He wrote: "Dissertatio de Theoria Gaso- 
rum et Vaporum,” Berlin, 1828; “Populiire As. 
tronomie," Brunswick, 1827-29; “De Crystallorum 
Cohesione,” Breslau, 1899; “Die Lehre von der 
Cohüsion," 7. 1885; * Krystallisation und Amor- 
phie,” 25. 1852; and “Zur Krystallkunde. I. Charac- 
teristiken der Krystalle," Leipsic, 1869; also nu- 
merous papers in various professional journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Poggendorff, JBiographisch-Literarisches 

Handaórterb. i. and iii., 8.0. Le Roi, Geseh. der Evan- 

gelischen Judenmission, part i., p. 215. 

g, N. D. 

FRANKENTHAL, ADOLPH L.: United 
States consul at Bern, Switzerland; born July 1, 
1851, at Lübeck, Germany. Frankenthal was edu- 
cated at the public and high schools of his native 
town, and received instruction in Hebrew from the 
local rabbi. When fifteen years of age he entered 
commercial life in Hamburg. Five years later 
(1871) he emigrated to the United States and settled 
in Boston, where he engaged in business as a mer- 
chant. He soon took an active part in public life, 
especially in Jewish circles, being particularly promi- 
nent in various Jewish orders. In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed United States consul at Bern, Switzerland, 
Which position he still (1903) holds. 

A. PTH: 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: City in the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, Germany. The 
date of the organization of its Jewish community is 
uncertain. Probably no Jews were living in Frank- 
fort at the time of the first and second Crusades, as 
the city is not mentioned among the places where 
Jews were persecuted, although references occur to 
persecutions in the neighboring cities of Mayence 
and Worms. <A Jew of Frankfort is mentioned in 
connection with the sale of a house at Cologne be- 
tween 1175 and 1191. Eliezer b. Nathan, rabbi at 
Mayence toward the end of the twelfth century, says 
that there were not then ten adult Jews in Frank- 
fort. The first reliable information concerning 
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Frankfort Jews dates from 1941, on May 24 of which | 3 crimeand cruelly persecuted, and many fled. The 
year 180 Hebrews were killed duringariotand many | king then confiscated the houses and other property 
fled, this being the first “J udenschlacht." As the | of the fugitives, and sold them to the municipal coun- 
affair wes detrimental to the income of the emperor, | cil for 3,000 pounds of hellers. Those that returned 
he was incensed with the city for seven years, and | had their property restored to them; and, as the 
King Conrad IV. did not forgive the citizens until Jews had been treated unjustly, the king promised 
May 6, 1246. The emperor distributed so liberally | not to punish them again, but to be content with 
among the princes and his retainers the income | the verdict of the municipal council. The Jews 
ne derived from the Jews that he had nothing left | were required, however, to pay to the king a new 
for himself; yet the Jews remained impost, the * goldene Opferpfennig.” 
In the under his protection. In 1286 King During the Black Death (1849) the Jews of Frank- 
Thirteenth Rudolf pledged to Count Adolf of | fort were again persecuted. At the beginning of 
Century. Nassau 20 marks yearly from the | these outbreaks the circumspect Carl IV., who 
income derived from the Frankfort | feared for his income, pledged the Jews to the city 
Jews. When Adolf was made king under the title | for more than 15,000 pounds of hellers, stipulating 
of * Adolf of Nassau," he pledged these 20 marks to : that he would redeem them, which he never did. 
the knight Gottfried of Merenberg (1299); and thelat- . The Flagellants, on coming to Frankfort, destroyed 
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Plan of Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1552. Star Shows Position of Jewish Quarter. 


(From the ** Archiven für Frankfurter Geschichte und Runst.") 


ter again pledged 4 marks of this sum to the knight | nearly the entire community, the Jews in their 
Heinrich of Sachsenhausen. King Adolf also gave distress setting fire to their own houses. Their 


95 marks to Gottfried of Eppstein as a hereditary property was confiscated by the coun- 
fief; and from 1297 he gave 300 marks yearly of the In the cil by way of indemnity. Jews re- 
Jews! tax to the Archbishop of Mayence, adding to | Fourteenth turned to Frankfort very gradually. 
this sum 500 pounds of hellers in 1299. As early as Century. In 1954 Carl IV. renewed his pledge 
1308 the archbishop pledged 100 marks of this to the city ; three years later the Arch- 


amount, and thus the Jews of the city of Frankfort | bishop of Mayence again advanced his claims, but 
became subject to the archbishop. The emperor, | the Jews and the council came to an agreement 
however, attempted to exact still more money from | with him in 1358. In 1867 the city was again in full 
the Jews, and it was due only to the resistance of the | possession of the income derived from the Jews, but 
city that King Adolf did not succeed in 1292 in ob- | this did not prevent the emperor from occasionally 
taining from them thesum required for his coronation. levying extraordinary taxes; for example, Sigis- 
The Jews were subject not only to the emperor | mund (1414) exacted a contribution from the Jews 
and to the archbishop, but also to the city; in 1931 | toward the expenses of the Council of Constance. 
King Ludwig recommended his *beloved Kam- The Jews were under the jurisdiction of the 
merknechte” to the protection of the municipality. | municipal council. Beginning with 1488, privileges 
Under Ludwig the Frankfort Jews were accused of | (“J udenstüttigkeiten ") were issued that had to be 


Frankfort-on-the-Main 


renewed every three years. The Jews lived origi- 
nally in the vicinity of the cathedral, this part of the 
city being necessary for their commerce; but Chris- 
tians also lived there. Hence it was a hard blow to 
the former when they were forced (1462) to settle 
outside the old city ramparts and the moat. At 


Medal Commemorating the Great Fire in the * Judengasse ”’ 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1711. 


first the city built their dwellings, but later they 
were required to erect their own houses. The *Ju- 
dengasse ” originally consisted merely of one row of 
houses; and when this became overcrowded, a part 
of the moat was filled in, and houses were built upon 
the new ground thus obtained. "There were three 
gates in the street: one at each end and one in the 
center. The cemetery of the community, which was 
situated on the Fischerfeld, and which is still in ex- 
istencc, is mentioned for the first time in 1800, but a 
tombstone dated 
Julv, 1272, has 
been preserved. 
Among the com- 
munal buildings 
were the syna- 
gogue (called 
also the “ Juden- 
schule”), the 
"Judenbad- 
stube,” the “ Ju- 
den - Tanzhaus " 
or "Spielhaus," 
and the hospital. 
The Jewish in- 
habitants were 
more numerous 
in the early years 
of the commu- 
nity than later 
on; in 1241 they numbered about 200: in 1857 there 
were 12 tax-paying families; from 1357 to 1379, not 
more than 14 on the average; from 1401 to 1450, an 
average of 12; while in 1478 there were 17 families. 
Toward the end of the Middle Ages the number 
of the Frankfort Jews was considerably increased 
by emigrants from Nuremberg (1498); and Frank- 
fort took the place of Nuremberg as the leading 
Jewish community in the empire. This is seen in 
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Enactment of the * Judenordnung " by Frankfort Jews. 
(From Schudt, “ Judische Merckwürdigkeiten,? 1714-17.) 
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the numerous requests made by other cities to the 
magistrates of Frankfort for information concerning 
their method of procedure in cases affecting Jews 
(see Neustadt in “Zeitschrift für Geschichte der 
Judenin Deutschland," i. 190). Civil cases were do- 
cided by a commission of twelve, with the chief rabbi 
at its head. "The reports of this commission from 
1645 to 1808 are in the archives of the community. 
In 1509 the Jews were threatened with confiscation of 
their Hebrew books by PFEFFERKORN, who arrived 

in the city with an imperial edict: 

From the on April 10, 1510, they were obliged 

Fifteenth to surrender all their books, which 

to the were not restored to them until June 
Seventeenth 6, after they had sent a special em- 
Century. bassy to the emperor. In 1525 the 
impending danger of expulsion was 
averted by the municipal council; but the Jews were 
restricted in their commerce, and were forbidden to 
build their houses higher than three stories, Al- 
though this measure crowded them more closely, 
there were 48 Jewish families in Frankfort in 1543, 
and 454 in 1619. (A list of these families was pub- 
lished in 1614; 2d ed., Mayence, 1678; republished 
in the “Israelit,” Aug. 17, 1899). 

Hard times were now approaching. In 1619 the 
Jews of Frankfort suffered much on account of some 
persons who were heavily indebted to them, chief 
among these being FETTMILCH. On Aug. 22, 1614, 
these men headed an attack on the Jews’ street, 
sweeping away everything in the space of thirteen 
hours; and the unfortunate Jews, who had sought 
refuge in the cemetery, begged for permission to de- 
part. On the following day 1,880 Jews, glad to have 
saved even their lives, left the city and went to Offen- 
bach, Hanau, and Hóchst. The synagogue as well 
as the Torah-acrolls was destroyed, and the cemetery 
was desecrated. 
When the em- 
peror heard of 
the affair he pro- 
scribed Fett- 
milch; but the 
Jews were not 
brought back 
until Feb., 1616, 
when their street 
was placed un- 
der the protec- 
tion of the em- 
peror and the 
empire, as an- 
nounced in a no- 
tice affixed to 
each of the three 
gates. By 1618 
there were 870 
families, living in 195 houses, of which 111 lay to the 
right of the Bornheimerpforte, and 84 to the left. The 
houses were of wood, with stone foundations, and 
were named according to signs suspended in front. 
The names were those of animals (e.g., ox, duck, 
wild duck), of fruits (apple, red apple), of trees 
(fir, elder, nut), or of miscellaneous objects (tongs, 
scales, winecup); but sometimes a house was named 
simply from the color of the shield, e.g., red 
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— “Rothschild”; black = “ Schwarzschild,” etc. 
The main synagogue was built in 1462; a smaller 
one was erected in 1608. Among the other commu- 
nal buildings were the bath, to the east of the 
synagogue, the dance-house, the inn, the slaughter- 
house, the bakehouse, and the hospital. 

With their return to Frankfort a new epoch in the 
history of the Jews of that city begins. They were 
still debarred from acquiring real estate, but they 
loaned money, even accepting manuscripts as 
pledges. The rate of interest, formerly as high as 
24 per cent, Was now reduced to 8 percent. Asthe 
unredeemed pledges were sold, trafic in second- 
hand goods arose, which was further stimulated by 
the fact that the Jews were not permitted to sell 
new goods. They were also forbidden to deal in 
spices, provisions, weapons, cloth, and (from 1684) 
com. But in spite of these interdictions their com- 
merce gradually increased. During the Thirty 
Years’? war the Jews fared no worse than their 
neighbors. In 1694 there were 415 Jewish fami- 
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The '"Neuschule," Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
(After an old woodcut.) 


lies; of these, 109 persons were engaged as money- 
lenders and dealers in second-hand goods; 106 dealt 
in dry-goods, clothes, and trimmings; 24 in spices 
and provisions; 9 retailed wine and beer; 3 were | 
innkeepers; and 2 had restaurants. Besides these Ie 
there were the communal officials. | 
The importance and status of the community at 
the beginning of the cighteenth century are indicated 3 
by the gracious reception accorded to poe 
Inthe the deputation that offered presents I d 
Eighteenth to Joseph I. on his visit to Heidel- 
Century. bergin1702. On Jan. 14, 1711, a fire 
which broke out in the house of 
Rabbi Naphtali Cohen destroyed the synagogue 
together with nearly the whole Judengasse. The 
rabbi was accused of having caused the fire by 
cabalistic means, and was forced to leave the city. 
The 8,000 homeless Jews found shelter cither in the 
pest-house or with compassionate Christians. The 
synagogue and the dwelling-houses were speedily 
rebuilt, and the street was widened six feet. In 
1115 the community issued an edict against luxury. 
From 1718 onward the “ Residenten,” or representa- 
tives of the community of Frankfort at Vienna, 
were accorded official recognition. In 1721 part of the 
Judengasse was again destroyed by fire. About the 
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same period conflicts with the Shabbethaians caused 
excitement in the community. 


the Talmud published at Frankfort and Amsterdam 
between the years 1714 and 1721 was confiscated ; 
and certain prayer-books were likewise seized on 
account of the “‘Alenu” prayer. The books were 
restored, however, on Aug. 1, 1753, chiefly through 
the efforts of Moses Kaun. 

The middle of the century was marked by the dis- 
sensions between the Kann and Kulp parties. The 
Kulp party, to 
which many in- 
fluential men 
belonged, cen- 
deavored to 
harmonize the 
ancient constitu- 
tion of the com- 
munity with 
new measures 
for the benetit of 
the people; but 
their efforts were 
thwarted by the 
wealthy Kann 
family, whose 
influence was 
predominant 
both in the gov- 
ernment of the 
community and 
among the peo- 
ple. In1750the 
two parties of- 
fected a compro- 
mise, which was, 
however, of but 
short duration, 
The community 
was further ex- 
cited by Jona- 
than Eybe- 
schütz's amulet 
controversy. In 
1756 the Jewsre- 
ceived permis- 
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In consequence of | 
the denunciation of a baptized Jew the edition of - 
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was the community finally released from all claims 
brought by Eisenmenger's heirs, 

In 1758 there were 204 houses, built on both sides 
of the Jews’ street. On May 29, 1774, a tire des- 
troyed 21 dwellings, and the homeless again found 
shelter in the houses of Christians. When their 
houses were rebuilt the Jews endeavored to remain 
outside of the ghetto, but were forced to return by 
a decree of Feb. 13, 1776. One hundred and forty 
houses on the Jews’ street were destroyed by tire 
when the French bombarded the city in 1796, 

The cemetery, 
as stated above, 
is Situated on the 
old Fischerfeld. 
In 1849 the cem- 
etery was en- 
closed within 
the city moat 
and walls, which 
were fortified 
with jetties. Be- 
ginning with 
1424 the neigh. 
boring commu- 
nities also buricd 

_ their dead there; 
but this privi- 
lege was with- 
drawn by the 
magistrate in 
1505. When 
Frankfort was 
besieged during 
the interregnum 
in 1552, a garri- 
son with cannon 
was stationed in 
the cemetery, 
and an attempt 
was even made 
to force the 
Jews to sink the 
tombstones and 
to level the 


ground; but 
against this they 
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sion to leave protested suc- 
their street in | jessfully (July 

ont Interior of the “ Neuschule," Frankfort-on-the-Main. eos — 5 E 
urgent cases on (After an old woodcut.) 15, 1503). Ur- 
Sundays and ing the Fett- 


feast-days for the purpose of fetching a physi- 
cian or à barber or of mailing a letter, but they 
were required to return by the shortest way. In 
1766 the Cleve divorce controversy began to ex- 
cite the rabbinate of Frankfort also. At the cor- 
onation of Joseph II. the Frankfort Jews were 
permitted for the first time to appear in public, 
when they swore allegiance to the emperor (May 
28, 1764). The community of Frankfort rendered 
great service in suppressing Eisenmenger's *Ent- 
decktes Judenthum," confiscating all the copies 
in 1700.  Eisenmenger sued the community for 
30,000 gulden. Although he lost his case, pro- 
ceedings were several times renewed with the aid 
of King Frederick I. of Prussia, and only in 1773 


milch riots the whole community spent the night 
of Sept. 1, 1614, in the cemetery, prepared for 
death, and thought themselves fortu- 

The nate when they were permitted to 
Cemetery. leave the city through the Fischerfeld 
gate on the following afternoon. In 

1640 a dispute in regard to passage through the 
cemetery was decided in favor of the Jews. The 
community occasionally paid damages to Christians 
who were injured by the oxen (“bekorim”: the 
first-born that may not be used; comp. Ex. xiii. 
3) which grazed within the cemetery walls. In 
1694 a neighboring garden was bought for the 
purpose of enlarging the cemetery. During the 
great fire of 1711 the Jews Sought refuge with 
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all their possessions among the tombs of the 
fathers. The communal bakiny-ovens, which be- 
fore the fire were behind the synagogue, were trans- 
ferred toa new site acquired in 1694. The only build- 
ing preserved 

from the flames eid ee Cd 
was the hospital 

for the poor, near m f 

the cemetery; otirige — 
behind it an- Ma i ned 
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omy, completely excluded the Jews from the munic- 
ipal government. In 1819 there were riots to the 
ery of * Hep-hep!”, and the magistrate discussed the 
advisability of restricting the number of Jews to not 
more than 500 

Oa ee families and of 
Ne aoe assigning to 
Le ME à them a special 
ut part of the city. 

These schemes, 
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dengasse that |; 


zd die Stadt gelaffeit werden, wn. hr einem Haufe, oer auf Up 
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the civic rights. 
of the Jews were 


had been des- 2 | : ! enlarged, and in 
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ae oo. 512.) tions were re- 


slaughter-house  ;: 
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moved. The 


fire-station were Do eu E $8. synagogue that 
erected between ` mE T stant Can sey had been rebuilt 
the ovens and. a hee we M after the fire of 
the cemetery. © ^. E pos os, dabier, i -711 in the Ju- 
The fire-station § > | A na M oe -À dengasse was 
existed down to : M EC T LN : X E J S : : torn down in 
| tes NESCIT EE  « «TI c M | 1854, and a new 
theovensisnow i57. 51 07 o0 X Frege cht ag, a Pie os synagogue was. 
covered by the ` e. : x CAI AT. MM . erected on the 
handsome build- MR I : : : Qc QM t ee site (1855-00). 


ing of the Sick 
Fund, and that 
of the Holzplatz 
and the garden 
by the Philanthropin schoolhouse. On the site of 
the two hospitals the Neue Gemeinde-Synagoge was 
built in 1882. The cemetery, covering more than five 
acres, was closed in 1828; its epitaphs shave been pub- 
lished by Dr. M. Horovitz. 

The end of the eighteenth century marks a new 

epoch for the Jews of Frankfort. In 1796 they re- 

ceived permission to liveamong Christians. In 1811 
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Medal Struck in Commemoration of the Erection of the Frank- 
fort Synagogue in 1852. 


the prince-primate granted them full civic equality. 
In 1809 they were already scattered throughout the 
city and had taken surnames. A reaction, however, 
came in 1916, when the city, on regaining its auton- 


Permit Granted to a Frankfort Jew to View the Coronation Procession of Leopold 
II., 1790. 


(lu the possession of C. H. Bjerregaard, New York.) 


The synagogue 
on the  Bórne- 
platz was conse- 
crated in 1882. 
The Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft, an independ- 
ent congregation founded in 1851 (incorporated 
1900), built a synagogue in 1853, and enlarged it in 
1874. In 1817 there were in Frankfort 4,809 Jews; 
in 1858, 5,780; in 1871, 10,009; in 1880, 13,856; in 


1890, 17,479; and in 1900, 22 000 in a total popula- 
tion of 288,489. 


The following rabbis and scholars of Frankfort 
may be mentioned: 


Simeon Darshan, author of '* Yalkut Shim'oni." 

Alexander Süsslin, author of the collection ** Aguddah." 

R. Isaac b. Nathan, a vietim of the first ** Judenschlacht '* 
(1241). 

Anselm, 1388. 


Abraham of Hanau, 1832. 
Gumprecht. martyr in 1319. 


Joseph Lampe, 1363. 

Asher, 1974. 

Meir b. Samuel of Nordhausen, 1885; took part in the conven- 
tion of rabbis at Mayence in 1381. 

Süsslin of Speyer, 1391. 

Nathan Levi, 1430-60. 

Simon Cohen, a relative of Moses Minz. 

Israel Rheinbach ; held office till 1505. 

Isaac b. Eliakim; took part in the convention of rabbis at 
Worms in 15192. 

Naphtali Treves, author. 

Herz Treves, son of the preceding ; also an author. 

Akiba Frankfurt; widely known as a preacher; died in 1597. 
Lewa b. Bezalel, chief rabbi of Prague, delivered the funeral 
oration. 

Simon of Aschaffenburg, author of a supercommentary to 
Rashi's Pentateuch commentary; lived at Frankfort until his. 
death. 

Elia Loanz, pupil of Akiba Frankfurt: wrote a song, ** Streit. 
Zwischen Wasser und Wein,” to the melody of * Dietrich von. 
Bern," and many other works; was a native of Frankfort. 

Eliezer Treves. 

Abraham Naphtali Herz Levi. 
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Samuel b. Eliezer of Friedberg, during whose incumbency the 
most important event was the convention of rabbis held at 
Frankfort in 1608. 

Isaiah Hurwitz; called to Frankfort in 1600; went to Prague 
in 1622. He was the author of the cabalistic work * Shene Lu- 
hot ha-Berit.” 

Joseph Juspa Hahn, author of a work dealing with the liturgy 
and with the chief phases of religious life; ofliciated up to the 
time of his death in 1637. 

Samuel Hildesheim ; elected in 1618. 

Pethahiab ; elected 1622 ; author of the cabalistic work ** Sefer 

ha-kawwanot," which relates the events in 

Rabbis and connection with the Fettmileh riot, and which 

Scholars. was approved by Elhanan Helen, author of 
the " Megillat Winz." 

Hayyim Cohen of Prague, grandson of Lewa b. Bezalel; ofli- 
ciated in 1623. 

Shabbethai Hurwitz, son of Isaiah Hurwitz; elected in 1632. 
He was the author of * Wawe ha-Ammudini" the introduction 
to his father’s work. In 1643 he went, like his predecessor, to 
Posen. 

Meir Schiff, author of novella to the Talmud; born at Frank- 


Moses Frankfurter, author of a commentary to the Mekilta. 

Joseph b. Moses Kossmann, author of " Noheg ke-Zon Yosef,” 
a work on the ritual of the community of Frankfort. 

Pethahiah b. David Lida, who issued in 1727 at Frankfort his 
father’s " Yad Kol Bo." The book was confiscated, but was re- 
stored with the approval of several professors and preachers. 


Naphtali Cohen's successors in the rabbinate of 
Frankfort were as follows: 


Abraham Broda of Prague; died in 1717; famous both as a 
writer and as a scholar. 

Jacob Cohen Popers of Prague; called from Coblenz to 
Frankfort, He was noted for his many pupils, and for his 
learned correspondence, which is included in the responsa col- 
lection "Sheb Ya'akob." He became. involved in the current 
controversies in regard to Shabbethaism. ; 

Jacob Joshua Falk (1741-56); known to Talmudists through his 
valuable Talmud commentary ** Pene Yehoshua’,” and to histo- 
rians through his conflict with Jonathan Eybeschütz. During 
his rabbinate occurred the Kann-Kulp eontroversy mentioned 
above. Kulp’s party was opposed to the rabbi and sided with 
Eybeschütz. Falk had to leave the city in consequence of this 


THE "JUDENGASSE" OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 
(From a photograph,) 


fortin 1605; died while rabbi of Fulda in 1611, just after he had 
been called to the rabbinate of Prague; was buried at Frank- 
fort. 

Mendel Barr of Cracow; elected in 1644; died in 1666. He 
was a pupil of Joel Sirkes, and inclined toward the Cabala. 
Among his prominent pupils were Hayyim Jair Bacharach and 
Meïr Stern. 

Aaron Samuel Kaidanower of Wilna: called to Frankfort in 
1667; went to Cracow in 1677. He was the author of * Birkat 
ha-Zebah," commentary to some treatises of the Talmud. 

Isaiah Hurwitz, son of Shabbethai Hurwitz, and grandson of 
Isaiah Hurwitz. David Grünhut, cabalist, cited by Eisenmenger 
and Schudt, was his contemporary. Hurwitz went to Posen. 

samuel b. Zebi of Cracow; elected 1690. He added valuable 
references to the Frankfort edition of the Talmud (1721). His 
son, Judah Aryeh Lób, known as a writer, was associate rabbi: 
Lób's father-in-law, Samuel Schotten, though rabbi at Darm- 
stadt, was living at Frankfort as " Klaus" rabbi, and after 
Samuel b. Zebi's death (1703) he became president of the rab- 
binate. 

Naphtali Cohen; called in 1704. As stated above, he was ac- 
cused of having caused the fire of 1711, and, being compelled to 
leave the city, he wandered about for many years. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


disturbance. He died at Offenbach in 1775, at the age of 75, and 


was buried at Frankfort. 
Moses Kann, Moses Rapp, and Nathan Maas took charge of 


the rabbinate until 1759. Maas was the real leader in the con- 
troversy in which the rabbinate of Frankfort engaged with ref- 
erence to the divorce granted at Cleve (referred to above), as 
his opinion Was authoritative. 

Abraham Lissa; elected in 1759; died in 1768. He was a nota- 
ble Talmudist, and the author of “ Birkat Abraham 7’; he also 
studied medicine. Maas again acted as deputy rabbi from 1769 
to 1771; heis also known through his commentary to two trea- 
tises of the Talmud. 

Phineas Hurwitz; elected 1771; died 1805. He was the author 
of " Hafla’ah " and other'l'almudic works. Prominent scholars 
were at that time living at Frankfort; among them David 
Scheuer, who became rabbi at Mayence, and Nathan Adler, a 
strict ritualist, who gathered about him a group of men that 
attempted to introduce Hasidism into Frankfort. The commu- 
nity, with the consent of the rabbi, soon found it necessary to 
proceed against Adler. Hurwitz also opposed the school of Men- 
delssohn. 

Hirsch Hurwitz, son of Phineas Hurwitz; died Sept. 8, 1817. 
He was the author of several haggadie and halakic works. 
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Leopold Stein; elected 1844; ofliciated down to 1862; also 
known as poet and writer. 

Abraham Geiger, Samson Raphael Hirsch, Breuer, Nehemiah 
irüll, M. Horovitz, and Rudolph Plaut succeeded Stein in the 
order named ; Seligsohn was elected to the oflice in 1903. 

Among the philanthropic institutions of Frank- 
fort the following are important: 

Achawa (Verein zur Briiderlichkeit ; 1864). 


The Synagogue in the ‘* Judengasse," Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
(From a photograph.) 


Almosenkasten der Israelitischen Gemeinde (1845). 

Bikkur Holim (1859). 

Hersheim’sche Stiftung (for education of poor boys; 1965). 
Georgine Sara von Rothschild’sche Stiftung 


Philan- (1870; hospital, 1878). 
thropic In-  Gumpertz'sehes Siechenhaus (1888). 
stitutions.  JIsraelitische Religionsschule (1990). 


Israelitiache Volksschule (1882). 
Israelitische Waisenanstalt (founded 1879). 
Israelitischer Hiülfsverein (1883). 
Israelitiseher Kranken-Unterstützungs Verein (1845). 
Israelitisches Frauen-Krankenhaus (society, 1761; hospital, 
1831). 
Israelitisches Gemeinde-Hospital (1875). 


Israelitisches Kinderhospital. 

Jüdische Haushaltungsschule. 

kindergarten fiir Israeliten (1890). 

Lemaan Zion, Palistinensischer Hülfsverein. 

Madchenstift (1877). 

Realschule der Israelitischen Gemeinde (Philanthropin; 
founded by Sigmund Geisenheimer 18041). 

Realschule der Israelitischen Religionsgesellschaft (1888). 

Sigmund Stern'sche Waisenstiftung (1874). 

Suppenanstalt für Israelitische Arme. 

Verein zur Befórderung der Handwerke. 

Verein für Jüdische Krankenptlegerinnen. 

Versorgungs-Anstalt für Israeliten (1845). 

Waisenhaus des Israelitischen Frauenvereins (1847); and a 
number of private “Stiftungen " established for various pur- 
poses. 

For Jewish physicians see Horovitz, *Jüdische 
Aerzte.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kriegk, Blirgerzwiste: Stobbe, Die Juden in 
Deutschland, Brunswick. 1866; Karl Bücher, Die Bevdlke- 
rung von Frankfurt-am-Main, Tübingen, 1886; Horovitz, 
Frankfurter Rabbinen: idem, Inschriften des Alten 
Friedhofs ... zu Frankfurt, Frankfort, 1901; Schudt, Jü- 
dische Merckwiirdigkeiten, Frankfort, 1714-17; Baerwald, 
Der Alte Friedhof der Isractitischen Gemeinde zu Frank- 
furt, 1883; Horovitz, Die Frankfurter Rabbinerversamm- 
lung vom Jahre 1603, ib. 1897; Frankfurter Israel. Volks- 
Kalender, 1882 et seq. 

A. F. 


G. 
— Typography: The law of this free city that 
no Jew should establish a printing-house there, 
greatly impeded the development of Hebrew 
typography in Frankfort. Many books pub- 
lished there, especially prayer-books, appeared 
without place of publication or publisher’s name. 
Owing to this restriction the printing requirements 
of Frankfort were in large measure met by Jewish 
presses established in neighboring towns and vil- 
lages, as Hanau, Homburg, Offenbach, and Rodel- 
heim, the last-named place being specially notable. 
Besides the local wants of Frankfort there was the 
yearly fair which was practically the center of 
the German-Jewish book-trade. In a measure the 
presses of the above four towns were really intended 
to supply the fair trade of Frankfort. 

According to Wolf (*Bibl Hebr." ii. 1385), the 
history of Hebrew typography at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main begins with 1625, in which year selihet were 
printed there. But Steinschneider and Cassel de- 
clare this statement doubtful. 'The chronogram of 
a certain prayer-book seems to show that it was 
printed there in 1656, but this chronogram is known 
only from references to it in a second edition printed 
at Amsterdam in 1658 (* Cat. Bodl.” Nos. 2149, 2152). 
It may besaid with certainty, however, that Hebrew 
printing began in Frankfort not later than 1662, 
when the Pentateuch with a German glossary was 
printed. "The books printed at Frankfort up to 1676 
do not bear any printer's name. 

From the year 1677 till the beginning of the 
cighteenth century there existed at Frankfort two 
Christian printing establishments at which Hebrew 
books were printed: (1) The press owned till 1694 
by Balthasar Christian Wust, who began with David 
Clodius' Hebrew Bible; his last work was the un- 
vocalized Bible prepared by Eisenmenger, 1694; up 
to 1707 the press was continued by John Wust. 
Among his typesetters who worked on the “ Amarot 
Tehorot” (1698) and the responsa * Haw wot Yair y 
were two Christians: Christian Nicolasand John Kas- 
parPugil (2) That of Blasius Ilsnerus, who printed 
in 1682 the * Hiddushe Haggadot ” of Samuel Edels. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Frankfurter, Naphtali 


Many works which appeared in the last quarter of 

the seventeenth century without bearing the names 

of either printers or publishers belong probably to 
the publications of Isaac and Seligmann, sons of Hirz 

Reis, who published in 1687 a beautiful edition of 

the Yalkut. But though the proprictors of the 

presses were Christians, the publishers were often 

Jews; amoug them may be mentioned Joseph Trier 

Cohen (1690-1715), Leser Schuch, Solomon Hanau, 

and Solomon and Abraham, sons of Kalman, who 

in 1699 published through John Wust the Alfasi 
in three volumes. 

Dut the most flourishing period in the history of 
Hebrew typography in Frankfort was the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. Hebrew books were 
printed in several establishments, including those of 
Mat. Andrea (1707-10), Jo. Ph. Andrea (1716), Nico- 
las Weinmann (1709), Antony Heinscheit (1711-19), 
and, above all, John Kölner, who during the twenty 
years of his activity (1708-27) furnished half of the 
Hebrew works printed at Frankfort up to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Among the more 
important works printed by Kölner may be men- 
tioned the “Bayit Hadash,” in 5 vols., corrected 
by Samuel Dresles (1712-16), and the continuation of 
the Babylonian Talmud (1720-93) begun at Am- 
sterdam, between which city and Frankfort there 
wasa sort of partnership in printing. Kólner printed 
with the same Amsterdam type the “ Yeshu‘ah 
be- Yisrael” (1719-20). He then conceived the idea 
of printing the Alfasi after the model of the 
Sabbionetta edition of 1554, a copy of which was 
bought for 40 thalers. He resolved upon printing 
1,700 copies at the price of 10 thalers each; the 
expenses, 11,000 thalers, were to have been obtained 
by means of a lottery; that is to say, each sub- 
scriber was entitled to a copy of the book and to a 
lottery ticket; but the whole plan miscarried. 

Between the years 1726 and 1736 no Hebrew 
printing appears to have been done in Frankfort, 
and during the last three-quarters of the eight- 
eenth century very few Hebrew works were printed 
there. Among these were: “Toledot Adam,” a 
Hebrew letter-writer printed in 1736; and in 1742 
the responsa *Sheb Ya'akob," the three Babot of 
the Jerusalem Talmud, and the second part of the 
" Pene Yehoshua‘,” the third part appearing in 1756. 
Abraham Broda’s *Eshel Abraham” was issued in 
1776. Hebrew printing has continued at Frankfort 
up to the present day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schudt, Jüdische Merckwürdigkciten, iv.: 
Appendix, ii. 148 et scq.; Steinschneider and Cassel, Jü- 
dische Typographie, in Erseh and Graber, Hicye. section 
ìi., part 28, pp. 75 et seq. 


J. M. SEL. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER: Chief town 
of a district of the same name in the Prussian prov- 
ince of Drandenburg, and situated on the left bank of 
the River Oder. It is very likely that the fairs held 
in the city drew a number of Jews there at an early 
date. Obscure though their early history may be, it 
is at least known that there was an organized com- 
munity in Frankfort in the fifteenth century; for in 
1906 the Frankfort synagogue was affiliated with a 
university founded there in that year under Elector 
Joachim I. Later, in the sixteenth century, the 
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Jews of Frankfort obtained certain privileges from 
Elector Joachim H., in spite of the opposition of the 
town council, the members of which were antago- 
nistic to the Jews. Thus in 1546 the elector ordered 
the council to permit the Jew Simon to slay animals 
according to the Jewish rite for himself and his fam- 
ily. In 1551 by an edict of the elector the Jews 
were granted free access to a fair called * Reminiscere- 
messe," and the council was directed not to impose a 
too burdensome taxation upon the Jews. "Thecoun- 
cil, however, resented with much indignation an 
edict which allowed Jews from abroad to come to 
Frankfort, while it wished to get rid even of those 
already there. Not desiring to set the council against 
him, the elector explained his cdict to mean that 
while the foreign Jews might deal at the fairs of 
Frankfort they might not settle there. Still in the 
following year by another edict the council was 
again ordered not to tax the Jews too heavily. This 
edict was due to a complaint made by the Jews that 
the council required them to pay, in addition to the 
annual protection-fee of 30 gulden, 60 gulden per 
annum as revenue; the Jews were willing to pay 
only half of that sum. From time to time the elec- 
tor granted permission to other members of the Jew- 
ish race to settle at Frankfort. In 1568 the inhabit- 
ants of that town petitioned the elector to expel the 
Jews from Frankfort, charging them with exorbitant 
usury and with blasphemy in their synagogues 
against the Christian religion, but the petition had 
no effect. 

It was about this time that there lived at Frank- 
fort the rich Michael Juda, who, owing to his im- 
mense wealth, afterward became the subject of leg- 
ends. He is supposed by some to have been a 
knight or a count, and by others to have been an of- 
ficiating rabbi at Frankfort. 

The Jews did not long enjoy their privileges. 
By command of the elector John George all the 
Jews of Brandenburg were compelled to leave the 
country in 1578. As the inhabitants of Frankfort 
were more prejudiced against the Jews than were 
those of any other town, not one Jew was allowed to 
remain, even under secret protection, nor were the 
Jews soon readmitted, as wasthe case in other towns 
of Brandenburg. The elector Frederick William per- 
mitted some rich Jews of Hamburg, Glogau, and 
other towns to settle in Brandenburg in 1671, and 
these founded the new communities of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oderand Landsberg. Frederick William carried 
his liberality further by ordering the authorities of 
the University of Frankfort to admit to the lectures 
two Jewish students, Tobias Cohen and Gabriel Felix 
Moschides, allowing them an annual subsidy. "The 
community of Frankfort soon came into conflict with 
that of Landsberg on account of a certain Hay yim, 
rabbi of Neumark, whose friends worked for his elec- 
tion as chief rabbi of Brandenburg. Notwithstand- 
ing the liberality of the elector, the inhabitants of 
Frankfort were not less averse tothe Jewsthan they 
had been in former times, for in 1688 they again peti- 
tioned theelector to expelthem from Frankfort, alleg- 
ing sixteen reasons for such a course. The result of 
this petition was that the dishonoring “ Leibzoll,” 
from which the Jews had formerly been exempt, 
was imposed. This Leibzoll, or poll-tax, was re- 
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pealed in 1787, and strangers (who, as may be seen 
clearly from the “Memoiren " of Glückel von Ha- 
meln [pp. 222, 238], were allowed to frequent the 
fairs soon after the readmission of the Jews to Frank- 
fort) were also exempted from it. The number of 
the Jewsof Frankfortin 1688 was twenty authorized 
and twenty-three unauthorized. The Jewish popu- 
lation of Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1890 was 775 in 

a total population of 55,788. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., xi. 146: 9d ed. x, 243 5 
Ad. Kohut, Geschichte der Deutschen Juden, pp. 298, 476, 
540-544, 612. 

D. M. SEL. 
— Typography: Hebrew printing at Franktort- 
on-the-Oder began toward the end of the sixteenth 
century. In 1595-96 the Bible was printed by 
Joachim and Friedrich Hartmann, and in 1597 Hai 
Gaon's “Musar Haskel,” by Eichhorn. But Hebrew 
printing proper dates only from 1677, in which 
year the Bible and two works of Shabbethai Cohen, 
“Tokpo Kohen” and “ Nekudat ha-Kesef," were 
printed; in 1679 appeared J oseph Darshan’s “ Yesod 
Yosef,” without printer’s name. From 1681 onward 
the owners of the printing establishments were 
Christians, mostly professors at the university, who 
left the actual work in care of Jewish typesetters 
and correctors. The first owner was Joseph Christian 
3eckmann, who opened his printing-house in 1681 
with the “ Arba‘ Horashim” of Issachar Bir b. El- 
hanan. In 1695 Michael Qottschalk became pos- 
sessor of the printing-house, and continued with the 
same type till 1732. The most important works 
produced by Gottschalk were the Talmud (1698) and 
Midrash Rabbah (1704). The print was not particu- 
larly good, being in many places faint; the type 
was small and plain, the paper gray. Professor 
Grilo owned a printing-house from 1740 (in which 
year he printed the Zohar) till 1767, when it was 
continued by his widow (1767-88) and afterward by 
his daughter (1792-97). Thenit passed to Professor 
Elsner, who conducted it till 1818, when Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder lost both its university and its Hebrew 
printing establishments. Among the Jewish type- 
setters special notice must be given to a young 
gir] Ella, daughter of Moses, who worked with 
Gottschalk on the Talmud edition and other books 
printed in 1700. She is mentioned iu tlie colophon 
to the treatise Niddah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider and Cassel, Jüdische Typo- 
graphie, in Ersch and Gruber, neye. section ii., part 28, 
p. 88; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2885; Ad. Kohut, 
Gesch. der Deutschen Juden, p. 476. 

J. M. SEL. 
FRANKFURT (known also as Guenzburg), 

AKIBA B. JACOB: German preacher and au- 

thor; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main 1597. He was 

the son-in-law of R. Simeon Guenzburg of Frank- 


fort, with whose congregation he was associated as - 


preacher, and by whose name he came to be known. 
Frankfurt wrote: * Tehinnot be-Kol Yom,” prayers 
for the days of the week, published by Elijah 
Loanza, Basel, 1599; ^ Zemirot we-Shirim le-Shab- 
bot," songs for the Sabbath, some of which have 
been translated into Judi o-German, with notes iu 
Hebrew; “Wikkuah ha-Yayin we ha-Mayim," à 
dispute between wine and water, in verse, With a 
translation in Jud:eo-German, published together 
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with the two preceding, and separately, Amsterdam, 
1759; * Zemirot le-Lel Shabbot,” songs for Sabbath 
evening, Berlin, 1718. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt- Wiener. Da‘at Kedoshim, p. 199; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 38, 301, 401; Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. i. 91. 
S. 8. N. T. L. 


FRANKFURTER, BERNHARD: German 
teacher and writer; son of Rabbi Moses Frankfurter; 
born at Herdorf March 15, 1801; died Aug. 13, 
1867. In 1822 he became a teacher in the Israeli- 
tischer Volksschule at Nordstetten, Württemberg. 
Among his pupils was Berthold Auerbach, with 
whom he remained on terms of the most intimate 
friendship untilhis death. Auerbach commemorates 
his teacher in the tale *Der Lauterbacher," one of 
his “Schwarzwälder Dorfgeschichten," for which 
Frankfurter furnished him considerable material. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xxxii. 467, 487 et seq. 


S. M. K. 


FRANKFURTER, JUDAH LOW B. SI- 
MON. Sce Jupan LOB B. SIMON. 


FRANKFURTER, MOSES BEN SIMON: 
Dayyan and printer of Amsterdam; born 1672; died 
1762. It appears from his epitaph (Milder, * Jets 
over de Bergraafplaatsen," p. 15) that. Frankfurter 
assumed in his old age the name of ^ Aaron." In 
1720 he established a printing-press at Amsterdam, 
from which he issued some of his own works. He 
was the author of: * Nefesh Yehudah,” a commen- 
tary on Isaac Aboab’s * Menorat ha-Ma'or," with a 
Judseo-German translation (Amsterdam, 1701); “ Zeh 
Yenahamenu," a short commentary on the Mekilta 
(ib, 1712); “Sha‘ar Shim‘on,” prayers for the sick, 
a compendium of his father’s “ Sefer ha-Hayyim,” 
in two parts, the second in Judeo-German (ib. 17 14); 
5 Sheba‘ Petilot,” the moral teachings of the “ Meno- 
rat ha-Ma'or," in seven chapters (2. 1721); “Tob 
Leket,” glosses to the Hilkot Semahot of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah (ib. 1746); “Be'er Heteb,” 
glosses on Shuihan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, similar 
to those of Judah Ashkenazi on the three other 
parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk (2b. 1749). Frankfurter 
also edited several works, the most important being 
the rabbinic Bible entitled “Isehillat Mosheh.” 
which contains many commentaries not found in 
other editions. It includes his own glosses to the 
Pentateuch (75. 1724). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 142; Steinsehnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1815, 1816; Steinschneider and Cassel, 
Jüdische Typographie, in Erseh and Gruber, Encye. section 
ii., part 28, p. 13a. 


B. 8. M. SEL. 

FRANKFURTER, NAPHTALI: German 
preacher; brother of Bernhard Frankfurter; born at 
Oberdorf Feb. 13, 1810; died April 13, 1866; stud- 
ied at the universities of Heidelberg and Tübingen, 
graduating (Ph. D.) in 1833. Fora time acting rabbi 
at Lehrensteinfels, he was called as rabbi to Brauns- 
bach in Württemberg, and in 1840 to Hamburg as 
He was also very active 
in educational matters. In 1848 his fellow citizens 
elected him to the Hamburg Parliament (* Constitu- 
ante”). Frankfurter belonged to the extreme (re- 
ligious) Reform party. Resides the "Gallerie der 
Ausgezeichneten Israeliten Aller Jahrhunderte; Ihre 


Frankfurter, Simon 
Frankl, Ludwig 


Portraits und Biographien,” issued conjointly with 
his friend Berthold Auerbach (1838), and the pam- 
phlet “Stillstand und Fortschritt: Zur Würdigung 
der Parteien im Heutigen Judenthume" (Hamburg- 
1841), he published a volume of his sermons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Jüd. Kanzelredner, 

i. 278 et seq.; Schröder, Lexilton Hamburger Schriftsteller ; 

Alig. Zeit. des Jud. xxx. 206. 

S. M. K. 

FRANKFURTER, SIMON BEN ISRAEL: 
Dutch rabbinical scholar; father of Moses Frank- 
furter; born at Schwerin, Germany; died at Am- 
sterdam Dec. 9, 1712. He was the author of a 
work in two parts, containing the rites and prayers 
for the use of the sick and the mourning, the first part 
in Hebrew under the title “Dine Semahot,” the sec- 
ond in Judeo-German with the title * Alle Dinim 
von Freuden” (Amsterdam, 1708). It was repub- 
lished by Moses Frankfurter under the title of 
“Sefer ha-Hay yim ” (čb. 1716). C. Rehfuss of Heidel- 
berg published it with a German translation (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1884), and Benjamin H. Ascher of 
London translated it into English under the title of 
“The Book of Life ” (London, 1847). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2610; Wolf, 

Bibl. Hebr. i.. No. 2180; iii., No. 2180. 

S. S. M. SEL. 


FRANKFURTER, SOLOMON: Austrian li- 
brarian and archeologist; born at Presburg, Hun- 
gary, Nov. 9, 1856. He studied at Vienna (Ph.D. 
1883) and Berlin, devoting himself especially to phil- 
ological, historical, and archeological studies. In 
Berlin he attended lectures at the Hildesheimer Rab. 
binical Seminary. In 1884 he was made an officer 
of the Vienna University Library, where he now oc- 
cupies the position of scriptor. In addition to vari- 
ous contributions on philological, archeological, edu- 
cational, and bibliographical subjects in reviews and 
magazines, he published: (with W. Kubitschek) 
“Führer Durch Carnuntum,” Vienna, 1891 (4th 
ed., 1894); * Die Berliner Schulreform-Conferenz " 
(Dec. 4-17, 1890), Vienna, 1891; “Die Preus- 
sische Mittelschulreform und das Oesterreichische 
Mittelschulwesen," Vienna, 18929; * Graf Leo Thun- 
Hohenstein, Franz Exner und Herm. Bonitz: 
Beitriige zur Gesch. der Oesterreichischen Unter- 
richtsreform,” Vienna, 1893; “Graf Leo Thun- 
Hohenstein,” 1895; “ Die Organisation des Höheren 
Unterrichts in Oesterreich," Munich, 1897: “Die 
Qualifikation für den Staatlichen Bibliotheksberuf 
in Oesterreich," Vienna, 1898; “Register zu den 
Archaeologisch-Epigraphischen Mitteilungen aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn,” Vienna, 1902. 

B. 

FRANKINCENSE (p25, incorrectly rendered 
“incense” in Isa. xliii. 23, 1x. 6; Jer. vi. 20, A. V.): 
Frankincense was not indigenous to Palestine—the 
assumption that the tree from which it is derived 
was at home in the Lebanon Mountains rests merely 
on the similarity of the name (“lebanon ” = 2iBavoc)— 
though gardens for the cultivation of the exotic 
plant may have existed there (comp. Cant. iv. 
6, 14; the gardens of Jericho, En-gedi, Zoar: Jose- 
phus, “ Ant.” viii. 6,8 6; ix. 1, 8 2; Pliny, “ Historia 
Naturalis," xii. 31). Frankincense was imported 
mainly from Arabia (especially from Saba; Isa. lx. 
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6; Jer. vi. 20), and as it was needed for sacrificial 
purposes (according to the critical school, only after 
the priestly codification: see INCENSE), stores of it 
were kept in the Temple (I Chron. x. [A.V. ix.] 29; 
Neh. xiii. 5, 9). Voluntary offerings of it are men- 
tioned (Jer. xvii. 26, xli. 5, R. V.). It is also re- 
ferred to as among the luxuries of tho wealthy 
(Cant. iii. 6), and may have been used as an ingre- 
dient in the perfumes burned in honor of dead kings 
(see CREMATION; Jer. xxxiv. 5; II Chron. xvi. 14, 
XXI. 19). | 

In southern Arabia (Sprenger, “Die Alte Geogra- 
phie Arabiens,” 1875, pp. 296-297; Glaser, *Skizze 
der Gesch. und Geographie Arabiens,” 1880, ii. 167— 
168), in à mountainous district, is found a tree of 
shrub-like appearance, with compound leaves, five- 
toothed calyx, five petals, ten stamens, and a trian- 
gular, three-celled fruit, with winged seeds (the Bos- 
wellia sacra). This tree, which was known even 
to the classical writers, furnishes frankincense. It 
is, however, also very likely that in remote antiq- 
uity (according to Egyptologists, in the seventeenth 
pre-Christian century) Somaliland was one of the 
countries whence this coveted luxury and sacerdotal 
necessity wasimported. India, too, producedit. In 
the latter country it is the Boswellia thurifera or 
Boswellia serrata which furnishes the resin (oliba- 
num). The bark is slit and the gum oozes out: 
hence the Greek name orayoviac. Sometimes palm 
mats are spread on the ground to catch the exuding 
gum; otherwise no further care is required (see Pliny, 
l.c. xii. 92; Theophrastus, “ Plants," ix. 4). The In- 
dian product is perhaps the finer and purer—z.e., the 
“white "—frankincense (hence the name 33125, from 
125, * white"), called “lebonah zakkah” (Ex. xxx. 
34; LXX. diagavyc; Vulg. *lucidissimum "); it was 
one of the ingredients of the holiest incense (comp. 
Matt. ii. 11), and was identical, it seems, with that 
which was used by the Arabs in their sacrificial 
ritual (Doughty, * Arabia Deserta," i. 459, ii. 144, 
Cambridge, 1888). It is white, brittle, and bitter to 
the taste, while the ordinary species is a gum of yel- 
lowish color. 

In the Talmud this frankincense is enumerated as 
one of the eleven components of the incense (Ker. 
6a, b). It was not to be sold to an idolater (‘Ab 
Zarah i.5). It is also mentioned as an ingredient in 
the preparation intended to stupefy an individual 
about to undergo capital punishment (see CRUCIFIX- 
ION; Sanh. 43a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible; Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bibl.; Tristram, Natural Hist. of the Bible, p. 356, 
London, 1889; F. A. Flückiger, Pharmakognosie des Pflan- 
zenreiches, 2d ed., 1883; Levy, Die Semitisehen Fremdiwórt- 
er, 1895, pp. 44-45; Guthe, Kruzes Bibelwórterb., 1903, s.v. 
Weihrauch; Low, Aramdische Tu aoe Ve 


FRANKISTS. See FRANK, JACOB. 


FRANKL, LOTHAR AMADEUS, RITTER 
VON HOCHWART: Austrian neuropathist; born 
at Vienna June 12, 1862; son of Ludwig August 
FRANKL; educated at the Schottengymnasium and 
at the university of his native town, graduating as 
doctor of medicine in 1886. Until 1888 Frankl 
was assistant at the First Medical Clinic; and until 
1889, at the psychiatrical hospital of the university, 
in which year he became chief of the neuropathical 
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dispensary of the First Medical Hospital. In 1891 he 
was admitted, as privat-docent of neuropathy, to 
the medical faculty of Vienna University, receiving 
in 1898 the appointment of assistant professor. 
Frankl has published many works and essays on 
neurology, especially upon tetanus, Meniére's ver- 
tigo, and nervous diseases of the bladder, all of 
which appeared in Nothnagel’s “Handbuch der 
Speciellen Pathologie und Therapie.” To the medical 
journals he has contributed articles upon trigeminus 
neurology, the anatomy of the brain, intentional 
convulsion, and traumatical neurosis, and (with Dr. 
Fröhlich) experimental studies on the innervation 
of the rectum, paralysis of the facial nerves, psy- 


chosis after ocular operations, etc. 
S. F. T. H. 


FRANKL, LUDWIG AUGUST, RITTER 
VON HOCHWART: Austrian poet and writer; 
born at Chrast, Bohemia, Feb. 8, 1810; died at Vi- 
enna March 12, 1894. He received his early educa- 
tion at the Piarists’ 
gymnasium of Prague 
and at the Piarists’ 
college of Leitomischl, 
his teacher in Hebrew 
being Zecharias FRAN- 
KEL. During 1828-37 
he studied medicine at 
Vienna and in Italy, 
and received the de- 
gree of M.D. from the 
University of Padua. 
During his stay in Italy 
he became acquainted 
with Thorwaldsen, 
Mezzofanti, Leopardi, 
Niccolini, and other 
men of renown. He 
practised but a short 
time as physician. In 1838, upon the advice of 
his friend Josef Wertheimer, he accepted the po- 
sition of secretary and archivist of the Vienna 
Jewish congregation. This position he held over 
forty years. His first poetical production, “Das 
Habsburglied, Historische Balladen ” (Vienna, 18382), 
gained him an acknowledged position among Vien- 
nese writers. These patriotic songs were followed 
by “ Episch-Lyrische Dichtungen" (Vienna, 1584); 
"Sagen aus dem Morgenlande ” (Leipsic, 1834), an 
imitation of Oriental poetry; and the romantic epos 
* Christoforo Colombo" (Stuttgart, 1890). He trans- 
lated Byron’s “ Parisina ” (Leipsic, 1885), and * Para- 
dise and the Peri," part of Thomas Moore's poem 
“Talla Rookh ” (Vienna, 1885). He was editor of the 
* Oesterreichisches Morgenblatt" in 1841, and pub- 
lished Josef Emanuel Hilscher's poems after the 
latter's death. A collection of his “Dichtungen ” 
appeared in 1840 (Leipsic), the Biblical-romantic 
poem “Rachel” in 1842 (7th ed., Vienna, 1880), and 
“Blegien,” in which he gave expression to his feel- 
ings on the unhappy condition of his Jewish breth- 
ren, likewise in 1842. At the same time he founded 
the “ Bonntagsblütter," one of the best literary organs 
in Austria. He edited it until March, 1848, when it 
was suppressed by the government. In 1846 ap- 


Ludwig August Frankl, Ritter 
von Hochwart. 
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peared an epos by him entitled *Don Juan de 
Austria" (Leipsic; 8d ed., Prague, 1884). 
The Vienna Revolution of March, 1848, was 
greeted by Frankl with the enthusiasm of an idealist, 
His poem “ Die Universitit,” reechoing 
The the liberal ideas of that great move- 
Revolution ment, was set to music by nineteen 
of 1848. composersand circulated to the extent 
of 500,000 copies in Austria and Ger- 
many. As a member of the Students’ Legion he 
was wounded (Oct. 6, 1848) in the uprising against 
the government. Under the title “Gusle” he pub- 
lished, in German, a collection of Servian national 
songs (Vienna, 1852). In the following poems: 
“Hippocrates und die Moderne Medicin” (5th ed., 
Vienna, 1860), “Die Charlatane” (3d ed., 7b. 1862), 
“Hippocrates und die Cholera” (8d ed., 25. 1864), 
“ Medicin und Mediciner in Knittelversen ” (7th ed., 
Vienna, 2d. 1861) “Nach 500 Jahren: Satire zur 
Sikularfeier der Wiener Universität” (Leipsic, 1866), 
he satirized medical charlatanism, His “Zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Wien” appeared in Vienna 
in 1853. In the poem “Der Primator” (Prague, 
1861), published in many editions, he gives a touch- 
ing description of the persecutions and sufferings of 
Jews. Other productions of his prolific pen are: 


Helden- und Liederbuch. Prague, 1861 (2d ed., 1863). 

Ahnenbilder. Leipsic, 1864. 

Libanon, ein Poetisches Familienbuch. Vienna, 1867 (4th ed.). 

Tragische Könige, Epische Gesänge. Vienna, 1876 (2d ed., 
1880). 

Lyrische Gedichte. Stuttgart, 1880 (Sth ed.). 

Episches und Lyrisches. Stuttgart, 1890. 

Beiträge zu den Biographien Nikolaus Lenau's, Ferdinand 
Raimund's, Friedrich Hebbel’s, Franz Grillparzer's. Vienna, 
1882-89. 

Andreas Hofer im Liede. Innsbruck, 188. 

Biographie des Malers Friedrich von Amerling. Vienna, 1888. 

Lenau und Sophie Lówenthal, Tagebuch und Briefe des Dich- 
ters. Stuttgart, 1991. 

Gesammelte Poetische Werke (except the satirical poems). 
8 vols., Vienna, 1880. 

His correspondence with Anastasius Griin (1845-76) was pub- 
lished by his son Bruno von Frankl (" Aus dem 19ten Jahrhun- 
dert," vol. i., Berlin, 1897). 


At the request of Elise v. Herz-Lümel he went to 
Jerusalem (1850), and with her help founded there 
a Jewish school and philanthropic in- 


Phil- stitution. His journeysin Asia and in 
anthropic Greece are vividly depicted, in verse 
Work. and prose,in a work of two volumes, 


“Nach Jerusalem” (Leipsic, 1858), 
which has been translated into several languages, 
among them Hebrew. Laterhe added a third volume, 
“Aus Aegypten ” (Vienna, 1860). Frankl advocated 
the erection of an asylum for the blind near Vienna, 
on an eminence called “Hohe Warte.” The institu- 
tion was established mainly through the gener- 
osity of Baron Jonas von Kónigswarter. Through 
Frankl’s efforts a European congress of superin- 
tendents and teachers of asylums for the blind, over 
which he presided, was convened at Vienna in 1873. 
The Schiller monument in Vienna was also the result 
of his initiative. On the day of its dedication, Nov. 
10, 1876, the emperor Francis Joseph, in recognition 
of Frankl’s great services, conferred on him the 
hereditary title “Ritter von Hochwart"; in 1880 
Vienna honored him with the freedom of the city. 
In 1851 he was appointed professor of ethics at the 


Frankl, Otto 
Franks 


Conservatorium der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
of the Austrian Empire; later he became a member 
of the Vienna school board. 

True to the impressions of his youth, he kept in 
remembrance the Jewish life of his parental home, 
which he visited only a few weeks before his 
death; his feelings on that occasion found expres- 
sion in a poem entitled “Chrast,” his swan-song. 
Another of his later poems is the touching elegy 
which he dedicated to the memory of Adolf Fisch- 
hof (March 28, 1893), a fellow patriot in the stormy 
days of 1848. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon der Oes- 
terrcichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie; Brockhaus, Konver- 
sations-Lexikon ; Meyers Konversations-Levikon: La 
Grande Eneyclopédie; Die Neuzeit, 1894, No. 11; Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift, 1894, No. 11. 
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FRANKL, OTTO: Austrian jurist; born in 
Prague Oct. 4, 1855; studied at the universities of 
Prague, Göttingen, and Leipsic; made privat-docent 
(1883), and professor of law at Prague (1891). His 
principal sphere lies in mining and bankruptcy law. 
Among his most important works are: “ Die Form- 
erfordernisse der Schenkung nach Oéesterreichi- 
schem Rechte,” Gratz, 1888; “Der Freischurf,” 
Prague, 1885; “Der Concurs der Offenen Handels- 
gesellschaft," Prague, 1890; “Die Haftpflicht für 
Bergschiiden nach Oesterreichischem Rechte,” 
Bonn, 1892; “Zur Revision des Oesterreichischen 
Concursrechtes," Vienna, 1896. Heis also one of the 
editors of the “Juristische Vierteljahrsschrift ” and 
of the “Grundriss des Oesterreichischen Rechts in 
Systematischer Darstellung ” (Leipsic). S. 


FRANKL, PINKUS FRIEDRICH: German 
rabbi; born at Ungarisch-Brod, Moravia, Jan., 1848; 
died at Johannisbad Aug. 22, 1887. After attend- 
ing the yeshibah at Presburg, Frankl prepared him- 
self for the rabbinate at the seminary in Breslau, 
and at the same time studied Orientalia at the uni- 
versity of that city, graduating (Ph.D.) in 1870. In 
1875 he became the secretary of the Wiener Israeli- 
tische Allianz, and in 1877 succeeded Abraham Geiger 
in the rabbinateof Berlin. Four years later Frank] 
added to his rabbinical duties those of teacherin the 
Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums. 
At that time he became the associate of Grütz in the 
publication of the “Monatsschrift.” He wrote: 
“Ein Mutazilitischer Kalam aus dem X. Jahrhun- 
dert," first printed in the “ Sitzungsberichte” of the 
Vienna Academy of Science, 1872; "Studien über 
die Septuaginta und Peschitta zu Jeremiah,” 1872; 
" Karüische Studien,” 1876; a series of articles in 
" Ha-Shahar," 1876-77, under the title “ Ahar Reshef 
le-Bakker," being a criticism on Pinsker's * Likkute 
Kadmoniyot”; “Beitriige zur Literaturgeschichte 
der Karüer, 1887; “ Predigten,” 1888. Frankl also 
published some piyyutim of Eleazar ha-Kalir, under 
the title * Piyyute ben Kalir,” in the *Zunz Jubel- 
schrift” (Tlebrew part, pp. 201-207), Berlin, 1884. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Abraham Yafeh, in Sokolov's Ha- Asif, iv. 74; 
F. de Sola Mendes, in American Hebrew, Sept. 9, 1887. 


S. M. SEL. 

FRANKL-GRUN, ADOLF: Austrian rabbi; 
born at Ungarisch-Brod, Moravia, Jan. 21, 1847. 
He received his education at the schools of his na- 
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tive town, at Leipnik, and at Eisenstadt (Hun- 
gary), where he became teacher of Hebrew at Dr. 
Hildesheimer’s rabbinical school. He then attended 
the universities of Breslau and Jena and the theo- 
logical seminary at Breslau, receiving in 1877 the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from Jena and the 
rabbinical degree from Breslau. In the same year 
he became rabbi at Kremsicr, Austria, and religious 
teacher at both collegesof that city. We still (1908) 
occupies both positions. 

He is the author of several volumes of sermons 
and has written numerous essays. His principal 
works are: “Die Ethik des Juda Hallewi,” 1885; 
* Geschichte der Juden in Kremsier," 3 vols., 1896; 
“Varianten in Parallelen der Bibel”; and “Jüdische 
Zeitgeschichte und Zeitgenossen,” Vienna, 1908. 

F. T. H. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN A.: Jamaica mer- 
chant; born at Manchester, England, 1811; died at 
Kingston, Jamaica, April 26, 1888. He went to the 
island about the year 1837, and engaged in business, 
becoming a magistrate and consul for Denmark. 
The tonnage dues on shipping were abolished mainly 
at his representation. Franklin founded the He- 
brew Benevolent Society in 1851, and promoted the 
union of the Sephardic and Ashkenazic communities. 
He was for many years chairman of the Hebrew 
National Schools, and aided in establishing the 
Kingston Sailors’ Home (in 1864). After return. 
ing for ten years to England, he went back to Ja- 
maica and died there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, June 1, 1888. 


J. G. L. 


FRANKLIN, FABIAN: American mathema- 
tician, editor, and author; born in Eger, Hungary, 
Jan. 18, 1853; son of Morris Joshua and Sarah Heil- 
prin, of a family which has had several distinguished 
representatives in the United States. He was grad- 
uated B.A. from Columbian University, Washington, 
D. C., in 1869, and engaged in civil engineering and 
surveying up to 1877. In that year he became, by 
invitation, a fellow of Johns Hopkins University 
(Ph. D. 1880), where he exhibited unusual ability in 
mathematics, being successively appointed assistant, 
associate, associate professor, and professor of mathe- 
matics in that university (1879-95). Franklin has 
always been greatly interested in economie and 
publie questions, and in 1895 he retired from his 
professorship and assumed editorial charge of the 
“ Baltimore News." He has contributed to the 
“American Journal of Mathematics” and other 
mathematical publications, to the * Nation," and to 
the * North American Review.” Franklin is an asso- 
ciate fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lamb, Biographical Dictionary of the Uni- 
ted States; Who's Who in America. 
A. 


FRANKLIN, JACOB ABRAHAM: English 
journalist and philanthropist; born at Portsmouth 
1809; died Aug. 3, 1877. On his retirement from 
business he went to London and took an active part 
in communal affairs there. ITe established a weekly 
periodical, “The Voice of Jacob "—the first organ in 
the Anglo-Jewish community—in which to express 
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his views against the Reform movement of 1842. 
Franklin represented the Manchester community at 
the board of deputies; was chairman of a committee 
of the Jewish board of guardians; was a founder of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association, and a member of its 
executive. Animated by a zeal for Jewish educa- 
tion, he was anxious to establish a Jewish board- 
schoolin London, and succeeded in obtaining partic- 
ipation by the Jewish schools in parliamentary 
grants. He was a fellow of the Society of Arts, and 
read à number of papers on decimal coinage, educa- 
tion, ete., being examined on the latter subject þe- 
fore a parliamentary committee. At his death he 
bequeathed the bulk of his property for the carry- 
ing out of certain educational projects, among them 
the publication of Jewish text-books. Under the 


auspices of the Franklin Fund appeared such works . 


as N. S. Joseph's “Natural Religion,” Lady Mag- 

nus' *Outlines of Jewish History," and Friedlün- 

der's “ The Jewish Religion.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Aug. 10, 17, 1877; Nov. 18, 1901 ; 
Jew. World, Aug. 10, 1877. 

J. G. L. 

FRANKS: American Jewish family which in- 
cluded a number of officers of some distinction en- 
gaged on both sides in the American Revolutionary 
war. The earliest known member appears to have 
been Jacob Franks, a merchant who settled in New 
York at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

David Franks: Loyalist in the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; born in New York Sept. 28, 1720; 
died in Philadelphia Oct., 1798; the son of Jacob 
Franks. He went to Philadelphia early in life, and 
soon became well known in both business and social 
circles. He was elected a member of the provincial 
assembly in 1748; during the French and Indian 
war he was engaged by the government to supply 
the army with provisions; in 1755, upon the defeat 
of General Braddock, he helped to raise a fund of 
£5,000 for the further defense of the colony; on Nov. 
1, 1765, he signed the Non-Importation Resolution ; 
his name is also appended to an agreement to take 
the king's paper money in lieu of gold and silver. 
During the war with England he wasanintermediary 
in the exchange of prisoners as well as an “agent to 
the contractors for victualing the troops of the king 
of Great Britain." In 1778 Franks was imprisoned 
by order of Congress, his intentions being considered 
“inimical to the safety and liberty of the United 
States”; he was shortly released, only to be arrested 
two years later as an enemy to the American cause. 
Later, ruined in fortune, he left for England, but 
returned in 1788 and engaged in the brokerage busi- 
ness in Philadelphia, in which he continued until his 
death from yellow fever during the epidemic of 
1798. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hyman Polock Rosenbach, The Jews in Phila- 
delphia Prior to 1800, Philadelphia, 1883; Morris Jastrow, 
Jr. in Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. vol. i; Herbert 
Friedenwald, ib. vols. i. and vi; N. Taylor Phillips, ib. vol. 
iv.; Max J. Kohler, Rebecca Franks, 1894; Henry S. Morais, 
The Jews of Philadelphia; Journals of the Continental 
Congress; Westcott, History of Philadelphia; Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, Colden Papers, in New York Hist. Soc. 
Col.; Pennsylvania Magazine ; Records of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia (MS.). 

David Salisbury Franks: American diplo- 
matic agent, and officer in the American Revolu- 
tionary army. He probably left England at an 
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early age, for he is described as a “young English 
merchant" ina document of 1775; he settled in Mon- 
treal, Canada, in 1774, and engaged in business. 
He was active in congregational affairs, and in 1775 
was president of the Shearith Israel congregation 
(see CANADA). He early evinced an attachment for 
the American cause, and on May 8, 1775, was ar- 
rested for speaking disrespectfully of the king, but 
was discharged six days later. When General Mont- 
gomery took possession of Montreal, Franks ad- 
vanced money for the support of thearmy. In 1776 
General Wooster appointed him paymaster to the 
garrison at Montreal, and when the army retreated 
from Canada he enlisted as a volunteer, and later 
joined a Massachusetts regiment. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of War he was ordered in 
1778 to serve under Count d'Estaing, then com- 
manding the sea forces of the United States; upon 
the failure of the expedition he went to Philadel- 
phia, becoming a member of General Benedict 
Arnold’s military family. In 1779 he went as a 
volunteer to Charlestown, serving as aide-de-camp to 
General Lincoln, but was recalled to attend the trial 
of General Arnold for improper conduct while in 
command of Philadelphia, in which trial Franks was 
himself implicated. He was aide-de-camp to Arnold 
at the time of the latter's treasonin Sept., 1780; sus- 
picion was directed against him, and on Oct. 2 he was 
arrested, but when the case was tried the next day, 
he was honorably acquitted. Not satistied with this, 
he wrote to Washington asking for a 
court of inquiry to examine into his 
conduct; on Nov. 2, 1780, the court 
met at West Point and completely ex- 
onerated him. In 1781 he was sent by the superin- 
tendent of finance, Robert Morris, to Europe as 
bearer of despatches to Jay in Madrid and Franklin 
in Paris; on his return Congress reinstated him in 
the army with the rankof major. On Jan. 15, 1784, 
Congress resolved “that a triplicate of the definitive 
treaty [of peace] be sent out to the ministers pleni- 
potentiary by Lieut.-Col. David S. Franks," and he 
left again for Europe. The next year he was ap- 
pointed vice-consul at Marseilles; in 1756 he served 
in a confidential capacity in the negotiations con- 
nected with the treaty of peace and commerce made 
with Morocco, and on his return to New York in 1787 
brought the treaty with him. He applied to Wash- 
ington in 1789 and to Jefferson in 1790 fora position 
in the consular service, but nothing came of these re- 
quests. On Jan. 28, 1789, he was granted four hun- 
dred acres of land in recognition of his services during 
the Revolutionary war. Major Franks was one of 
the original members of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, Pennsylvania division. 


Trial for 
Treason. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oscar S. Straus, New Light on the Career af 
Colonel David S. Franks, in Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. vol. x.; Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach, Documents Rela- 
tive to Major David S. Franks While Aide-de-Camp to 
General Arnold, ib. vol. v.; Herbert Friedenwald, ib. vol. i.; 
Max J. Kohler, ib. vol. iv., Leon Hühner, ib. vol. x.; Jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress: Pennsylvania Archives 
and Colonial Records; Proceedings of Court Martial of 
General Arnold, Philadelphia, 1780; Magazine of .Ameri- 
can History, viii. 717-783; Wharton, Diplomatie Corre- 
spondence of the American Revolution , iv. 752-754, TSt; 
v. 121 : Archives of the Department of State; The Remem- 
brancer, 1775; Massachusetts Soldiers and. Sailors in the 
War of the Revolution, vi. 19, Boston, 1899; Journals of 
Congress, 1775, 1776, 1782, 1784. 
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Isaac Franks: Officer in the American Revolu- 
tionary army; born in New York May 27, 1759; 
died in Philadelphia March 4, 1822. At the out- 
break of the war in June, 1776, when only seventeen 
years old he enlisted in Colonel Lesher’s regiment, 
New York Volunteers, and served with it in the 
battle of Long Island; on Sept. 15 of the same year 
he was taken prisoner at the capture of New York, 
but effected his escape 
after three months’ de- 
tention. In 1777 he was 
appointed to the quar- 
termaster’s department, 
andin Jan., 1778, he was 
made forage-master, be- 
ing stationed at West 
Point until Feb. 22, 1781, 
when he was appointed 
by Congress ensign in 
the Seventh Massachu- 
setts Regiment; he con- 
tinued in that capacity 
until July, 1782, when 
he resigned on account 
of ill health. In 1789 


Franks was appointed a 
notary and tabellion pub- 


lic of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; in 1794 
Governor Mifflin commissioned him lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the Second Regiment, Philadelphia county. 
It was in his house at Germantown, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, that President Washington resided 
during the prevalence of yellow fever in the city in 
1798. He was appointed in 1795 a justice of the 
peace for the townships of Germantown and Rox- 
borough. On Feb. 18, 1819, he was made prothono- 
tary of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and 
helpthat position until his death three years later. 
Colonel Franks’ portrait was painted by Gilbert 
Stewart, and is now in the Gibson Collection of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia, with whose permission it is reproduced here. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morris Jastrow, Jr., Documents Relating to 
the Career of Col. Isaac Franks, in Publications Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. vol. v.; Leon Hühner, in iD. vol. x. 168-170: Massa- 
chusetts Soldiers and Sailors inthe War of the Revolution, 
vi. 20, Boston, 1899; Papers of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania (MSS. in the possession of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, Philadelphia). 

Michael Franks: Private in the French and 
Indian war; his name is included in a list of Cap- 
tain van Braam’s company, dated July 9, 1754, and 
in a list of those “who have received His Excel- 
lency’s bounty money.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cyrus Adler, in Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. ii. 180-181 ; Journal of Colonel George Washington, 
ed. by J. M. Toner, pp. 177, 194, 208, Albany, 1898. 


Rebecca Franks: Prominent member of Phila- 
delphia loyalist society during the Revolution; born 
in Philadelphia about 1760; died in Bath, England, 
March, 1823; daughter of David Franks. During 
the Revolutionary war her sympathies, like her 
father’s, were with the mother country, and during 
the British occupation of Philadelphia in 1778 she 
assisted in the “Meschianza,” the celebrated fête 
given in honor of General Howe, and at which 
Major André presided. “The Times, a Poem by 
Camilio Querno, Poet Laureate of the Congress,” a 
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Col. Isaac Franks. 


loyalist composition, has been attributed to her. 
Her literary ability, as well as her vivacity and 
wit, were well known; she carried on a correspond- 
ence with prominent men, and General Charles Lee, 
of the Continental army, addressed to her a letter 
which attracted much attention, being published in 
the magazines of the day. In 1782 she married, in 
New York, Lieutenant-Colonel, afterward General, 
Henry Johnson, G.C.B., and removed to England, 
residing in Bath until her death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Max J. Kohler, Rebecca Franks, an Amcri- 
can Jewish Belle of the Last Century, New York, 1894; Hy- 
man Polock Rosenbach, The Jews in Philadelphia Prior to 
1800, Philadelphia, 1883 ; Henry S. Morais, The Jews of Phil- 
adelphia; Edward Langworthy, Memoirs of the Life of the 
Late Charles Lee, Esq., London, 1792; Lossing’s American 
Historical Record, vol. ii; Mary E. Robins, in Jewish Ex- 
ponent, Feb. 6, 1908. 

A. A. S. W. R. 
FRANZOS, KARL EMIL: Austrian author; 
born Oct. 25, 1848, in the Russian government of 

Podolia. His childhood was spent at Czortkow, 

Galicia, the “Barnow” of his stories. Franzos at- 

tended the German gymnasium at Czernowitz and 

studied law at the universities of Gratz and Vienna. 

After passing the state examination he devoted him- 

self to journalism, and traveled (1872-76) through 


Europe, Russia, the countries of the Danube, Tur- 
key, Asia Minor, and Egypt. In 19877 he settled in 


Vienna, and published as the fruit of his travels 
* Aus Halb-Asien" (Leipsic, 1876; 4th ed., Berlin, 
1900), * Vom Don zur Donau ” (Leipsic, 1878; 2d ed., 
1890), and “Aus der Grossen Ebene” (Stuttgart, 
1888). In these three books, which have been trans- 
lated into many European languages, he gives bril- 
lant sketches of the social conditions of the coun- 
tries he visited. From 1882 to 1885 he edited the 
“Neue Illustrirte Zeitung," and in 1886 founded the 
* Deutsche Dichtung," which he edited himself. In 
1887 he moved to Berlin. 

Franzos’ childhood was spent in a Jewish-Polish 
village, surrounded by the narrowness of Orthodox 
Galician Judaism. 
His father had seen 
German life and re- 
ceived a German edu- 
cation. Returning to 
Galicia as a district 
physician, he became 
a benefactor to his 
poor countrymen, 
who, although they 
loved and admired 
him as their physi- 
cian, stood aloof from 
him, unable to under- 
stand how he, one of 
themselves, could dis- 
pense with regula- 
tions which for them 
were religion. Of these Galician Jews Karl Franzos 
gives a vivid description in “Die Juden von Bar- 
now” (Stuttgart, 1877; 6th ed., Leipsic, 1900) and 
in *Moschko von Parma” (Breslau, 1880; 8d ed., 
1898). In 1888 he published in Breslau “ Judith 
Trachtenberg” (4th ed., 1900), also dealing with 
a Jewish subject.  Franzos claims the author- 
ship of the well-known epigram, “Every country 


Karl Emil Franzos. 
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has the Jews that it deserves” (Jedes Land hat 
die Juden die es verdient). Differing from Auer- 
bach, Bernstein, and Kompert, Franzos lays stress 
on the tragic sides of Jewish life, the fateful conflict 
of old and new, of internal and external forces. 
Although his fame is based on his remarkable 
sketches of lifeand character in Galician ghettos, he 
is not merely a ghetto novelist. His pen secured 
him a place among the chief authors of contempo- 
rary Germany. In 1887 appeared his most impor- 
tant work," Ein Kampf ums Recht,” Breslau, 4th ed., 
1900, in which he describes the fight of a Bukowina 
farmer for what he imagines his right, and the con- 
flict between his traditional race-right and the law 
of the many-tongued modern Austrian empire. 
Besides the works mentioned Franzos wrote: 


Junge Liebe, Breslau, 1878; Von den Tiirken in Europa (a 
translation of James Baker’s “Turkey in Europe "), Breslau, 
18/8; Stille Geschichten, Dresden, 1880; Mein Franz, a short 
story in verse, Leipsic, 1881; Der Präsident, Berlin, 1881; Die 
Reise nach dem Schicksal, Stuttgart, 1885; Trug, Stuttgart, 1885; 
Die Schatten, Stuttgart, 1888; Der Gott des Alten Doktors, Jena, 
1892; Die Suggestion und die Diehtung. a collection of literary 
studies, Berlin, 1892; Der Wahrheitssucher, Berlin, 1803; Unge- 
schickte Leute, Berlin, 1894; Ein Opfer, Berlin, 1891; Der Kleine 
Martin, Berlin, 1891; Leib-Weihnachtskuchen und Sein Kind, 
Berlin, 1894; Allerlei Geister, Berlin, 1895; Mann und Weib, 
Berlin, 1899 ; Heine's Geburtstag; Aus Anhalt und Thüringen, 
both, Berlin, 1900 ; Ernst Schulze und Caecilie, Berlin, 1901. 

In 1879 Franzos published “Georg  Büchner's 


Sümmtliche Werke und Handschriftlicher Nach- 
lass”; in 1888 he edited * Deutsches Dichterbuch aus 
Oesterreich ” (Leipsic); in 1895, * Die Geschichte der 
Erstlingswerke? (Berlin), autobiographical sketches 
of the first efforts of contemporaneous German au- 
thors; in 1899, * Konrad Meyer" (Berlin), a study of 
that well-known German novelist. Nearly all of 
his books have been translated into English, French, 
and other European languages. 

Franzos has always taken an interest in Jewish 
affairs, and has held several communal offices in 
Vienna and Berlin. His wifeis Ottilie Benedikt, 
born at Vienna Sept., 24, 1856, who published (un- 
der the nom-de-plume *F. Ottner") two novels: 
“Das Adoptivkind und Andere Novellen" (1896) 
and “Schweigen ” (1902). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leixner, Gesch. der Deutschen Litteratur, 
pp. 1040 et seq., Leipsic, 1894; Meyers Konversations-Lerxi- 
ON. 


S. F. T. H. 

FRAT MAIMON or SOLOMON BEN 
MENAHEM: Provencal scholar; flourished in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. The name 
“Frat” is, according to Neubauer, abbreviated 
from “Frater.” Frat Maimon was the author of 
four works, which are known only by quotations 
made from them by three of his disciples: (1) 
* 'Edut le- Yisrael,” probably a controversial treatise 
on religion ; (2) “ Nezer Matta 1," on the philosophical 
explanations of the haggadot found in the Talmud; 
(3) a commentary on the poem “Batte ha-Nefesh" 
of Levi ben Abraham; (4) comments on Genesis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. S. ii. 81; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 
xvi. 126; Geiger, Jiid. Zeit. ii. 285; Renan-Neubauer, Les 
Licrivains Juifs Francais, p. 753. 

G. L Br. 
FRATERNITATEA. See PERIODICALS. 
FRATERNITIES: Societies for mutual benefit. 

If it be true that “the origin of the friendly soci- 

ety is probably in all countries the burial club” 


(“ Encyc. Brit.” ix. 780), Jewish organizations of 
that nature may be traced back nearly two thousand 
years. Fraternities for the burial of the dead are 
mentioned in the Talmud (M. K. 27b). The hebra 
kaddisha, or burial society, was known in its pres- 
ent form early in the fifteenth century, and numer- 
ous associations resembling it more or less closely 
have existed ever since. But the modern fraternal 
organization with its insurance or endowment fea- 
fures belongs with few exceptions to the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The history of such 
Jewish fraternities, whether ancient or modern, still 
remains to be written (Steinschneider, * Allg. Ein- 
leitung in die Jüd. Lit. der Mittelalters," in *J. Q. 
R.” xv. 914, 315). There are many thousands of 
Jewish societies scattered among communities in 
allparts of the world; but the present article is 
restricted to the larger “orders,” which flourish 
mostly in the United States. "These orders not only 
offer pecuniary benefits and cheap insurance, but 
also serve as social centers, and have afforded the 
machinery fornational Jewish organization through- 
out the United States. Besides the B'nai B'rith (see 
JEW. Encyc. iii. 275) the most important are: 


Ahavas Israel, Independent Order: Founded 1890; 
124 lodges ; 121,499 members (1902). 


American Israelites, Independent Order : Founded 
1894 ; 3,000 male and 2,500 female members (1999). Headquar- 


ters in New York. 

American Star, Order: Founded 1884; 5,500 members 
in 1899. (Defunct?) 

B'nai B'rith, Improved Order: Founded 1887; 40 
lodges and 1,500 members (1901). 

B’rith Abraham, Order: Founded 1859; 288 lodges; 
42.000 members of both sexes. Headquarters in New York. 

Brith Abraham, Independent Order: Founded 
1887 (an offshoot of the preceding); 302 lodges; 56,949 members. 
Headquarters in New York. 

Free Sons of Benjamin, Independent Order: 
Founded 1879; 192 lodges; 14,083 male, 1.961 female, members 
(1901). Headquarters in New York. 

Free Sons of Israel, Independent Order: Founded 
1819; 108 lodges; about 11,000 members. Headquarters in New 
York. There are also an "Improved Order" and a “Junior 
Order ” of the same name. 

Free Sons of Judah, Independent Order: 119 
lodges; 6,447 members (1901). 

Kesher Shel Barzel, Order: Founded 1860 (offshoot of 
Order Brith Abraham); dissolved 1903. 

Progressive Order of the West: 1,082 members (1901). 

Sons of Abraham, Independent Order: Founded 
1892: 2,400 members (1899). Headquarters in New York. 

United Israelites, Independent Order: Founded 
in Philadelphia 1886 ; reported to have had 200 lodges in 1894. 

Western Star, Independent Order: An offshoot of 
Order American Star; about 5,000 members, chiefly in Chicago 
and other parts of the West. 


England is probably the only other country which 
has Jewish fraternal organizations of this kind. 
“The Jewish Year Book” for 1901-02 records, be- 
sides four Jewish “courts” of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters and seven Jewish “beacons” of the 
Order of Ancient Maccabeans, the following 
fraternities: 

Ancient Order of Mount Sinai: Six lodges. 

Grand Order of Israel: Fourteen lodges. 


Hebrew Order of Druids: Seven lodges. 
Order Achei Berith : Sixteen lodges. 


There are, besides, numerous lodges of Freemasons 
and other nominally non-Jewish fraternal societies 
which are composed wholly or mostly of Jews. 
Many Jews have attained high rank in such bodies, 


Fraud and Mistake 
Frauenstadt 


as, for instance, Max Selanick, who is at present 
(1903) the highest official of the Knights of Pythias 
in the state of New York. See FREEMASONRY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stevens, Cyclopedia of Fraternities, pp. 206, 

210, New York, 1899; Morais, Zhe Jews of Philadelphia, pp. 

181-187, Philadelphia. 1804; American Jewish Year Book, 

1600-01, 1901-02, 1902-08; Levi, Proper Function of Jewish 

Fraternal Organizations, in Jewish Comment, April 12, 

1901. 

A: P. Wr. 

FRAUD AND MISTAKE: Where in a trans- 
action one of the parties loses by the fraud, d.e., the 
misrepresentation, of the other, or by his suppression 
of the truth, the law gives relief either by rescind- 
ing the contract or by awarding damages. In some 
cases such relief is afforded when the loss occurs 
through mistake, without any evil intent on the part 
of him who gains by it. The Mosaic and rabbinical 
law forbids many fraudulent practises under relig- 
iousand punitive sanctions. The law also sets aside 
some sales or purchases simply for excess or defi- 
ciency of price. The implied warranty that an 
article sold will come up to its description in quality 
and quantity may also be treated in connection 
with the subject of fraud and mistake. 

I. Forbidden Practises: 1. The written law is 
very severe against the use of false measures of 
length, false weights, false hollow measures, and 
untrue scales (Lev. xix. 35, 36); and it speaks of the 
possession of twofold weights or measures, one great 
and one small, as an abomination to the Lord (Deut. 
xxv. 18-10). This law applies in dealings with 
Gentiles as well as Jews (B. K. 113b). It is the 
duty of the courts to appoint inspectors of scales, 
weights, and measures (baraita to B. B. 89a), and 
to punish offenders by floggings, and, in later times, 
by fines also (Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
331,3). A deficient bushel should not be kept in 
the house for any purpose, lest somebody measure 
with it. In many places the custom required all 
measures to be sealed by authority. 

9. It is as unlawful to cheat a Gentile 
raelite. If there is a blemish in an article about to 
be sold, the buyer must be informed. Flesh or hide 
of a “fallen” beast must not be sold, even to a Gen- 
tile, as that of a slaughtered beast. “They must 
not furbish up man or beast,” says the Mishnah (B. 
M. iv. 12). Thus, one must not dye a bondman’s 
beard black; nor drug an animal so as to raise and 

l stiffen its hair; nor paint old imple- 


as an Is- 


Adultera- ments to make them look like new. 
tion. Many similar tricks are named. Bad 


grain should not be mixed with good 

grain and the whole sold as good. Water must not 
be put into wine at all. A merchant may put corn 
from five thrashing-floors into one bin, and pour wine 
from many pressesinto one barrel; for all know that 
he does not grow his grain or his grapes (B. M. 60a). 
3, A man must not assume false appearances to 
gain his neighbors good opinion (hy 333; thus, 
for instance, though good manners force you to in- 
vite to dinner even one who, as you well know, can 


not accept, you must not press such a one to accept 


(Hul. 94a) 

4. For special rules as to weights and measures 
see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES; but the moral aspect 
may be stated here, namely, that the heavenly pun- 
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ishment of the falsifier is very hard; for his is a sin 
for which there can hardly be real atonement; since 
he is a robber of the public, and he can not restore 
the money to those he has wronged, which is the 
first condition for receiving pardon (B. B. 88b). 

II. Grounds for Rescission: Whenever a sale 
is made, à mistake in measure, weight, or number, 
no matter how small it may be, gives to the in- 
jured party the right to have the transaction set 
aside, to have the goods returned to the seller, and 
the price to the buyer, whether the mistake was 
made in the goods or in the money; and this at any 
time when the mistake is discovered. For it is a 
“purchase by mistake? ; and such a purchase is void 
(Kid. 42b; Git. 143). He who receives money from 
his neighbor, whether as the price in a sale, or as a 
loan, or as a payment, and finds an excess, must re- 
turn it, even unasked (D. M. 68b). On 
the other hand, in the sale of land or 
of slaves or of chattels, if the thing 
bought has a blemish in it which was unknown to 
the purchaser, the latter may return it at any time. 
Maimonides deduces this from the authorities given 
above as to mistake in weight or number. But 
whenever the purchaser uses the thing with knowl- 
edge of the blemish, he is barred (by analogy to the 
case put in Ket. 76a). Neither party can, without 
consent of the other, ask a reduction or proportional 
return of the price: the seller must take back his 
goods; the buyer must return them or pay in full. 
However, if housesata distance have been sold, and 
it turns out they have been injured by trespassers 
before the sale, the injury being such as can be 
remedied by repairs, the seller may, by deducting 
the cost of repairs from the price, make the sale 
stand good; for here the blemish is temporary (Tur. 
v. 96, 6, on the authority of Asheri; see Hoshen 
Mishpat, 222, 5). 

What isa blemish within these rules depends in 
the main on the custom of the place. Every buyer 
has the right to expect that the thing bought is free 
from all blemish. Even if the seller proclaims that 
he will not be responsible for any fault, the buyer 
may still rescind on finding a blemish that has not 
been specially declared; for the waiver of the buyer 
is void unless he knows what he waives. 

When the seller names several blemishes in the 
thing on sale, and it has only one of them, the court 
may conclude that the other faults were named only 
to put the buyer off his guard, and may rescind the 
contract (see the illustrations of a cow and a bond- 
woman in B. M. 80a). In a bondman or bondwoman 
only such blemishes are to be considered as interfere 
with his or her capacity for work; for slaves are not 
kept for pleasure. It is & blemish in à bondman 
that he isan “armed bandit," or that he is “inscribed 
to the king” (for punishment), but not that he is a 
thief or a gambler or a drunkard; for slaves are not: 
presumed to be very moral (D. B. 92b). 

III. Fitness for a Purpose: The Mishnah (B. 
D. vi. 1) says: “Tf one sells grain to his neighbor, 
and he sows it, but it will not sprout, the seller is 
not Hable on a warranty. Simeon b. Gamaliel says 
(not contradicting what precedes): ‘For garden 
seeds that are not eaten, he is liable.’” In other 
words, the seller must have either actual notice of 
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the purpose for which the article is bought, or im- 
plied notice in the nature of the article. It seems 
that there is no implied warranty that 


Adapt-  flaxseed will sprout; for though it is 
ability to most frequently bought to be sown, it 
an End. is also bought for linseed-oil; and “in 


money matters we do not go by the ma- 
jority of cases.” Soalso, when an ox is bought, and 
it turns out vicious, the seller may not be liable, for 
he can say, “I have sold it for butchering.” But 
herein the great masters Rab and Samuel differed, 
the former insisting that farmers buy oxen so gen- 
erally for the plow that the seller should presume 
this as the purpose. 

Where the goods sold do not meet the description, 
there is no sale (Mishnah D. B. v. 6). Either party 
may object. So, when red wheat is delivered for 
white, or white for red; olive-wood for sycamore, or 
sycamore for olive, etc., either party may insist that 
there was a mistake; for every man has his own 
preference. But when the mistake is made of deliv- 
ering a low grade for a high grade, the seller may 
not rescind; or if a high grade instead of a low one, 
the buyer may not rescind—even though, by rea- 
son of a great rise or fall in the market. price, it 
may be of advantage to do so. 

IV. Damages: Cases have been enumerated in 
which a return of the faulty article is impracticable, 
because it has been consumed before the fault is dis- 
covered; it might also be at such a distance that the 
cost of bringing it back would exceed the value. In 
these cases the seller must return the price, deduct- 
ing only so much thereof as the buyer has been 
benefited. On the other hand, where the seller has 
sold an article unfit for the purpose for which the 
purchaser procured it, with knowledge of the pur- 
pose and of the unfitness therefor, he is liable not 
only forthe return of the price, but also for the use- 
less outlays to which the buyer has been put, such 
as in the sowing of seeds or in the transportation of 
goods to a foreign market. This liability for extra 
damages is asserted, though without authority in 
the Talmud, by the Turim and the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
(Hoshen Mishpat,232, 21). 

Full details are also found in the codes for cases in 
which the goods sold by fraud or mistake are lost or 
are further injured in the hands of the buyer, before 
or after the discovery of the blemish (ib. 282, passim). 

V. The Talmud takes notice not only of direct 
fraud between two parties dealing with each other, 
but also of wrongs done through their collusion 
(wa 3p —uomovia) tothird parties. Hencethe rule not 
to return a lost bond; because it may have been re- 
deemed already, yet the debtor and creditor may col- 
lusively put it in force against the purchasers of the 
former’s lands (see FINDER). Under EXECUTION it 
has been shown (1) that the debtor, to clear himself 
from the ban, must satisfy the court that no property 
is held by another, as ostensible owner, for his benefit, 
and (2) that any property held is bound for his debts; 
in short, that feigned conveyances of the debtor's 
property are void as against his creditors. While 
fraudulent conveyances and the remedies against 
them occupy such a wide field in English and Ameri- 
can law, the Talmud says nothing, and the codes 
hardly anything, as to how the creditor may proceed 
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is shown by his works. 


Fraud and Mistake 
Frauenstidt 


to overcome a fraud thus attempted against his 

rights. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, sections 
quoted above, and sections 328-339, passim; Yad ha-Ha- 
zakah, especially Mekirah. 

S. S. L. N. D. 

FRAUENSCHUL or WEIBERSCHUL: That 
part of the synagogue which is reserved for women, 
whether an annex, as in the Altneuschul of Prague 
and in the synagogue of Worms, or a gallery; the 
latter is generally in the rear of the building, on the 
west side, but sometimes on the north or south side. 
Modern synagogues have often two galleries, one 
above the other. 

The separation of the sexes in synagogues is most 
likely coeval with synagogal services, although it is 
not mentioned in the old sources, and the ruins of 
ancient synagogues found in Palestine are nof in 
such a state of preservation that conciusions can be 
reached in regard to their interior arrangements. 
According to Talmudic reports, which most likely 
present a genuine tradition, there was in the Temple 
at Jerusalem a women’s gallery, so built that its 
occupants could witness the ceremonies, while a 
grating hid them from the view of the men (Sukkah 
v. 9, 51b; Tamid ii. 5: Maimonides, “ Yad,” Bet ha- 
Behirah, v. 9). 

The rabbinical codes are silent in regard to the 
Fraucnschul. Joseph Saul Nathansohn (d. 1875), in 
discussing the question whether the sexton of a 
synagogue who lived in the building was permitted 
to make use of the women’s synagogue as a dining- 
room on the occasion of the circumcision of a child, 
quotes no precedent on the subject, but decides that 
the women’s synagogue has not the same degree of 
sacredness as the part reserved for men (“Sho’el 
u-Meshib,” vi. 1, No. 8, Lemberg, 1890). 

Modern synagogues of the Reform rite frequently 
have pews for men and women on one floor, as in 
some synagogues in Vienna and in the Reform syn- 
agogue of Berlin. In America, family pews have 
been introduced in the Reform synagogues; and 
even some of the conservative congregations, other- 
wise following the old ritual, have adopted the prac- 
tise of seating men and women in the same pews. 
See also GALLERY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 450. 


A. D. 
FRAUENSTADT, CHRISTIAN MARTI 
JULIUS: German student of philosophy; born at 
Bojanowo, Posen, April 17, 1818; died at Berlin 
Jan. 13, 1879. He was educated at the house of his 
uncle at Neisse, and embraced Christianity in 1838. 
Studying theology and, later, philosophy at Ber- 
lin, he formed the acquaintance of Schopenhauer, 

and took up his residence in Berlin in 1848. 
Frauenstüdt was a disciple of Schopenhauer, as 
He wrote: “Studien und 
Kritiken zur Theologie und Philosophie," Berlin, 
1840; “Ueber das Wahre Verhiiltniss der Vernunft 
zur Offenbarung.” Darmstadt, 1848; * Aesthetische 
Fragen," Dessau, 1853; “ Die Naturwissenschaft in 
Ihrem Einfluss auf Poesie, Religion, Moral, und 
Philosophie," 7d. 1855; “Der Materialismus, Seine 
Wahrheit und Sein Irrthum,” db. 1856 (written 
against Büchner); “Briefe über die Natürliche Re- 
ligion,” $5. 1858; “Lichtstrahlen aus Immanuel 
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Kant's Werken," 7). 1872. Schopenhauer made 
Frauenstüdt his literary executor, to undertake the 
editing of his works. Among Frauenstiidt’s works 
relating especially to Schopenhauer are: 

“ Briefe über die Schopenhauer’sche Philosophie,” 
Leipsic, 1854; * Lichtstrahlen aus Schopenhauer’s 
Werken,” b. 1862, "ith ed. 1891 (with Otto Lindner); 
“Schopenhauer, von Ihm und über Ihn," Berlin, 
1868: “Aus Schopenhauers  Handschriftlichem 
Nachlass," Leipsic, 1864; * Das Sittliche Leben,” zb. 
1966; “Blicke in die Intellektuelle, Physische, und 
Moralische Welt," 7. 1869; *Schopenhauer-Lexi- 
kon," čb. 1871; “Neue Briefe über die Schopen- 
hauer'sche Philosophie," <b. 1876. He edited 
" Gesammtausgabe der Werke Schopenhauer’s,” 6 
vols., ?5. 1873-74, 2d ed. 1877. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De le Roi, Gesch. der Evangelischen Juden- 

Mission, p. 215; Meyers Konversations-Lerikton. 


S. F. T. H. 


FRAUENTHAL, MAX: American soldier; 
born at Marienthal, Rheinpfalz, Bavaria, in 1836; 
emigrated to America in 1851; lived for a time in 
Texas and Louisiana, finally settling in Brook- 
haven, Miss. On the outbreak of the Civil war 
he, with several coreligionists, enlisted at Summit, 
Miss., in à company subsequently known as * Com- 
pany A, Sixteenth Regiment, Mississippi Volun- 
teers.” Frauenthal accompanied Gen. Stonewall 
Jackson through the valley of Virginia, and served 
till the end of the war, escaping with slight wounds. 
In the presence of several officers, General Ewell 
among the number, Frauenthal was highly compli- 
mented by his colonel. “If I had ten thousand men 
like Frauenthal,” said the colonel, “I would drive 
the Yankees into the Potomac before night.” Frau- 
enthal particularly distinguished himself at the 
“Bloody Acute Angle” in the battle of Spottsylva- 
nia Court House (May 12, 1864). Ina letter to the 
“Galveston Daily News,” Colonel A. T. Watts, now 
judge at Dailas, Texas (who was a private in the 
same company as Frauenthal) contributes an ac- 
count of the * grand, terrific, sustained fighting in the 
Angle of Livid Hell and Darksome Death." After 
describing in detail the formation of the “ Acute 
Angle," Judge Watts concludes: * Frauenthal, a lit- 
tle Jew, had the heart of a lion. For several hours 
he stood at the immediate point of contact (the apex 
of the angle), amid the most terrific hail of lead, and 
coolly and deliberately loaded and fired without 
cringing.” 

Frauenthal is now (1908) living in Conway, Ark., 
and is commander of the Conway Camp of United 
Confederate Veterans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cohen, 4 Modern Maccabcan, in Publi- 
cations Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 6, 1897; Galveston Daily 
News, July 15, 1893. 

A. H. C. 

FREDERICK II. (surnamed the Great) : King 
of Prussia; born 1719; reigned from 1740 till his 
death in 1786. Ile was not friendly to the Jews, 
although he issued a “Schutzjude” patent to Moses 
Mendelssohn in October, 1763. 

During the early years of Frederick’s reign the 
Jews were left in comparative peace under the law 
of 1790. Soon after Frederick had made a treaty 
of peace with Maria Theresa of Austria, he 


proceeded to issue a series of anti-Jewish edicts. 
His policy was to maintain the proportion between 
Jews and Christians in Prussia at a definite, fixed 
ratio. On April 17, 1750, a “neue revidierte General- 
privilegium und Schutzbrief vor die 
The Judenschaft in Preussen und der Mark 
‘t General- Brandenburg? was enacted, but was 
privi- not promulgated till 1756. It was 
legium," particularly oppressive. The Berlin 
1750. community, consisting of 833 families 
(estimated at 1,945 souls), at this time 
had the number of its Schutzjuden fixed arbitrarily 
at 150; and only the eldest sons could succeed to 
their fathers’ rights. All other Jews were declared 
to be “extraordinary,” which meant that they were 
not allowed to transmit their privilege of residence 
to their children. Throughout the kingdom this 
law was enforced with much rigor. In Silesia and 
West Prussia no Jews could live in the open country 
(* plattes Land”). Jewish servants were not allowed 
to marry; aud Jewish beggars and pedlers were ia- 
hibited, 

During Frederick’s entire reign the Prussian Jews 
continually protested against harsh edicts, but with- 
out much suecess. In 1768, however, succession to 
the rights of the Schutzjuden was extended to 
second sons on condition that these take up manu- 
facturing. For this privilege the Jews had to pay 
70,000 thalers. For further privileges the Jews had 
to purchase a definite number of pieces of porcelain 
from the royal porcelain manufactory. These pieces 
were often specially made in grotesque shapes, as in 
the form of apes, and for this reason were afterward 
much valued by collectors. In addition to such ex- 
actions the Jews paid regular taxes. 

While the Jews were prohibited from following 
certain trades and occupations (flax-spinning, 1761; 
agriculture, 1768; flour and wood industries) be- 
cause of the jealousy of Christian competitors, they 
were compelled in 1768 to take charge of the stocking 
and cap manufactories at Templin and to become 
absolutely responsible for their financial success. 

By the rescript of 1750, severe penalties were 
imposed on those Jews who practised usury. In 
1752-53 interest rates were fixed at 12 per cent per 
annum, and in 1755 at 6 per cent and 7 per cent. 
Bankrupts were harshly dealt with; and the entire 
Jewish community of a locality was made responsi- 
ble for the crimes committed by Jewish thieves 
(1773). In 1770 the oppressive usury laws were 
somewhat modified by repeal acts. 

Payments of protection-money often caused trou- 
ble for the Jews in Frederick's reign. During the 

Seven Years’ war Frederick would 

Restrictive have no Jewish soldiers in his army; 
Measures. a yearly tax was paid instead. The 

Jews had also to bear a share of the 

ransom imposed on Berlin by the Russian invaders 
of 1763. During the war, moreover, the Jews had 
to lend large sums of money to the king. In 1765 
the 498 Jewish families in Berlin had to pay a tax of 
25,000 thalers; hitherto an annual tax of but 15,000 
thalers had been paid for 250 families, In 1770 the 
Jews were not allowed to pass buckets at fires; a 
yearly tax was imposed instead. In 1778 the Jews 
had to deliver à certain quantity of silver to the 
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royal treasury. Additional edicts were promulgated 
in 1778, 1777, 1782; and as late as 1785 a law was 
passed against surreptitious begging by Jews. 
Although Frederick declared that absolute justice 
must be meted out to Jews in the law courts, the 
« more Judaico ” was required again (1747). Jews had 
to take this oath in the synagogue in the presence of 
ten adults and be clothed with the “arba‘ kanfot” 
and tefillin. On especially solemn occasions they 
had to sit on coffins and hold slaughtering-knives. 
This requirement was modified, however, in 1782. 
There were nineteen factories and mills owned by 
Jews during Freder- 
ick’s reign, among 
them Daniel Itzig’s 
lead-factory at Sorge 
and his oil-mill at 
Berlin (Geiger, “ Ge- 
schichte der Juden in 
Berlin,” ii. 98). 
Among the king’s 
Jewish mint-masters 
(* Münzjuden ") were 
Ephraim, 1754; Moses 


zig, 1756; Daniel It- 

zig and Ephraim, 

1758; and Veitel 

Heine Ephraim, 1778. 
With the inner life 

of the Jews Freder- 

ick had nothing todo. 

Although in 1771 he 

struck Mendelssohn’s 

name from the list of 
members of the pro- 
posed Berliner Aka- 
demie der Wissen- 

schaften, yet in 1783 

he spoke of him as 

“the famous Jewish 

scholar.” Dohm’s | 

“Ueber die Bürger- 

liche Verbesserung 

der Juden? (1781) 

failed to influence 

Frederick toward a 

greater liberality in 

the treatment of his 

Jewish subjects. It 

was Voltaire's some- 

what ambiguous 
transactions with 

Abraham Hirsch or Hirschel which caused Frederick 

to break off relations with him (Carlyle, “ Frederick 

the Great,” book v.). 
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FREEMASONRY: The institutions, rites, and 
principles of a secret society devoted to the promo- 
tion of fraternal fecling and morality among the 
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members of the order. In its modern form it ap- 
pears to have arisen in London in 1717, and thence 
spread through the British Isles to the Continent, 
reaching North America about 1729. In the pre- 
liminary stages which led up to freemasonry, there 
are traces of the influence of Judah Templo, the con- 
structor of a model of Solomon’s Temple, who vis- 
ited England in the reign of Charles II. A coat of 
arms said to have been used or painted by him re- 
sembles greatly that adopted later by the freemasons 
of England (“Transactions Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.” 
ii) The society claims affiliation with the ancient 
craft of working ma- 
sonrv, and by this 
means traces back 
much of its symbol- 
ism and ritual to the 
building of the First 
'Temple by Solomon. 
So far does this tend- 
ency go that G. Oli- 
ver, in his ^ Antiqui- 
ties of Freemasonry ” 
(London, 1823), at- 
tempts to show that 
Moses was a grand 
master. One of the 
higher grades of the 
order is connected 
with the legend of 
the death of Hiram 
* Abif” (a misunder- 
standing of II Chron. 
ii 18). According to 
Masonic legend, he 
was killed by three 
workmen just at the 
completion of the 
Temple; and there is 
a mystery about his 
death as represented 
in the Masonic rites. 
This may possibly 
trace back to the rab- 
binic legend that 
while all the work- 
men were killed so 
that they should not 
build another temple 
devoted to idolatry, 
Hiram himself was 
raised to heaven like 
Enoch (Pesik. R. vi. 
95a, ed. Friedmann) In the early stages of free- 
masonry, however, nothing was said of Solomon 
(Fort, *Early History and Antiquities of Freema- 
sonry," p. 181, Philadelphia, 1875), and nothing is 
said of the Hiram legend in the earliest printed con- 
stitution of 1728 (R. F. Gould, “History of Free- 
masonry,” iv. 865). 

The technical language, symbolism, and rites of 
freemasonry are full of Jewish ideas and of terms 
like “Urin and Thummim,” * Acharon Schilton,” 
“Rehum,” “Sephirot,” “Jachin,” “Ish Chotzeb ” 
(comp. I Kings v. 18, list of terms on following 


|| page), but these may have been derived, without 
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any Jewish intermediation, from commentaries on 
the Old Testament. Many of these terms are de- 
rived from the Biblical account of the building of 
Solomon's Temple (I Kings v. et seq.), and the two 
pillars Jachin and Boaz take a predominant position 
in Masonic symbolism. In the Scottish Rite the 
dates of all official documents are given according 
to the Hebrew months and Jewish era, and use is 
made of the older form (Samaritan or Phenician) 
of the Hebrew alphabet. The impostor Cagliostro 
appears to have introduced some of the terms of the 
Cabala into his “rite of Misraim," but this again 
might have been derived from the Christian Cabala. 

Modern anti-Semites, especially among the Roman 
Catholics, attempt to identify freemasonry with 
Jewish propagandism, going so far as to state that 
the whole movement is ruled by five or six Jews 
acting secretly as its head, But the only specific 
instance of Jewish influence mentioned by them is 
the introduction of the degree of “kohen ” by one 
Martinez Paschalis. ‘There is, however, no evidence 
that he was a Jew. Mackey (“Encyclopedia of 
Freemasonry ”) states that he was a German who 
made himself acquainted with the Jewish Cabala 
during his travels in the East. It is also claimed 
that Stephen Morin, founder of the Scottish Rite in 
America, was a Jew. There is no evidence of this, 
but it is probable that M. M. Hays and Isaac da 
Costa who derived the degrees from Morin, and in- 
troduced them into South Carolina about 1801, were 
Jews; yet so far the only evidence of specifically 
Jewish influence consists in the fact that this par- 
ticular branch of a certain section of freemasonry 
appears to have been introduced into South Caro- 
lina by Jews. 

There is even some doubt about this affihation, 
Freemasonry itself was introduced into South Caro- 
lina as early as 1780 (De Saussure, “ History of 
Freemasonry in South Carolina," p. 5, Charleston, 
1878). The Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, with its 
additional thirty-third degree, appears to have been 
instituted in 1786 at Charleston, though the actual 
organization of the higher council was not effected 
till 1901. But the Jews who received their degrees 
directly or indirectly from Morin never appear to 
have reached any higher degree than the twenty-tifth, 
of the Rite of Perfection, as can be seen from the 
following genealogy derived from Steven’s * Cyclo. 
pedia of Fraternities? (p. 50, New York, 1899); 
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All the later stages had gone out of Jewish hands 
before 1801. It is also claimed that the Jews in- 


_ troduced freemasonry into Rhode Island. 


Jews have been most conspicuous in their connec- 
tion with freemasonry in France since the Revolu- 
tion. One of the branches of the craft, the Supreme 
Council of the Orient, had Adolphe Crémieux as its 
5.G.C. (Sovereign Grand Councilor) from 1868 to 
1880. He introduced the practise of having the 
S. G.C. confirmed by the lodges instead of being arbi- 
trarily selected by his predecessor. In Germany fora 
long time Jews were not permitted entrance into the 
lodges. In 1886 the Amsterdam Grand Lodge pro- 
tested to the Grand Lodge of Germany against the 
refusal to admit some of its members because they 
were of the Jewish faith. From 1868 to 1876 the 
question of the affiliation of Jewish members was 
discussed with some heat. Although in the latter 
year the majority of the lodges favored the affilia- 
tion, the requisite two-thirds majority was not ob 
tained (Gould, Ze. v. 248-250). In England a num- 
ber of lodges exist formed exclusively of Jews, but 
as a rule the latter have joined the ordinary lodges, 
in which some of them have reached a very high 
rank. 

The following list contains the chief technical 
terms of freemasonry which are connected with 


Jewish ideas and expressions: 


Abaddon, 

Abda (I Kings iv. 6). 

Abif. 

Adonai (see GOD, NAMES OF). 

Adon Hiram (see ADONIRAM). 

Ahiah (I Kings iv. 3), 

" Ahiman Rezon ” (title given 
to the book of constitutions 
of the Grand Lodge of An- 
cient York, supposed to be 
Hebrew for * the Law of the 
Selected Brethren ’’). 

Aholiab. 

Bagulkal (significant word in 
the higher degrees, supposed 
to be Hebrew). 

Bel(used erroneously to repre- 
sent the Tetragrammaton). 

Bendekar (I Kings iv. 9). 

Bereith. 

Breastplate. 

Cedars of Lebanon. 

Cherubim. 

Chesed. 

Cohen. 

Dedication of the Temple. 


Stephen Morin, 25°, | : 
inspector for America, Rite of Perfection, Paris, 1761 


Henry A. Francken, 25°, Jamaiea, 1762, 
deputy inspector for North America 


Aug. Prevost, 25°, Jamaica, 1774, 
deputy inspector 


John Mitchell. 25°, Charleston, 1795, 
deputy for South Carolina 


P. le B. du Plessis, 25°, Philadelphia, 1790, 
deputy inspector 


Germain Haequet, 25°, Philadelphia, 1798 


M. M, Hays, 25°, Boston, 1767-70, 
deputy inspector for North America 


Emeth. 

Enoch. 

Ephod. 

Ephraimites. 

Ezel (1 Sam. xx. 19). 

Gabaon (see GIBEON AND 
GIBEONITES), 

Gedaliah. 

Giblim (I Kings v. 18). 

Haggai. 

High Priest. 

Hiram Abif (architect of Solo- 
mon's Temple). 

Hiram, King of Tyre. 

Holy of Holies. 

Horns for the Altar. 

I Am What I Am. 

Immanuel. 

Jachin. 

Jacob's Ladder. 

Jah. 

Jehoshaphat (place where the 
lodge is built). 

Jehovah. 

Kabbala. 

Kadosh. 


B. Spitzer, 25°, Philadelphia, 1781, 
deputy for Georgia 


Abraham Jacobs, 25°, Jamaica, 1790 M. Cohen, 25°, Philadelphia, 1781 


Hyman I. Long, 25°, Philadelphia, 1795 


A. F. A, de Grasse Tilly, 25°, 


Charleston, 1796 


cad 
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Kamea (“ amulet’). Sephiroth. 
Lebanon. Shaddai. 
Levites. Shamir. 
Maacha (1 Kings ii. 39). Shekel. 
Manna, Pot of. Shekinah. 
Melchizedek. Shem Hamphoresch. 
Melech. Shiboleth. 
Miter. Shield of David. 
Mizraim, Rite of. Signet of Zerubbabel. 
Naamah. Tabernacle. 
Peleg (supposed to be the Temple. 

architect of the 'fower of ‘Tetragrammaton. 


Tomb of Adoniram. 
Tubal Cain. 
Twelve-Lettered Name. 


Babel; twentieth degree of 
the Scottish Rite). 
Pentalpha (see  Solomon's 


Seal). Two-Lettered Name. 
Rabbanaiin. Zabud (I Kings iv. 5). 
Rabboni. Zadok. 

Sabbaoth. Zedekiah. 
Sanhedrin. Zeredatha. 
Seal of Solomon. Zerubbabel. 


The majority of the above names and terms, de- 
rived from Mackey's “ Lexicon of Freemasonry,” are 
mostly used in the higher degrees of the Scottish 
Rite, sometimes erroneously, as can be seen by re- 
ferring to the separate items in this ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A de la Rive, Le Juif dans La Franc-Ma- 

gonnerie, France, 1895; A. Tilloy, Le Peril Judco- Maco- 

nique, Paris, 1807; D. M. Hormalin, Ha-Yehudim weha- 

Bonim ha-Hofeshim, New York, 1894; Addis and Arnold. 
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FREETHINKERS AND FREETHOUGHT. 
See RATIONALISTS; SKEPTICS. 

FREE WILL: The doctrine that volition is self- 
originating and unpredictable. That man is free to 
choose between certain courses of conduct was re- 
garded by rabbinical Judaism asa fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Jewish religion. Although generally 
following the ethical system of the Stoics, Philo, in- 
fluenced by Judaism, professed the doctrine of free 
will (* Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis," ed. Mangey, p. 
219), and Josephus states that the Pharisees main- 
tained it against both the Sadducees, who attributed 
everything to chance, and the Essenes, who ascribed 
all to predestination and divine providence (* Ant." 
xii. 5, 80; xviii. 1, 8 5). “All is in the hands of 
God except the fear of God" is an undisputed 
maxim of the Talmud (Ber. 33b; Niddah 16b). 

The discussions that arose between the Kadarites, 
the Islamic partizans of free will, and their oppo- 
nents, the Jabbarites, attracted the attention of Jew- 
ish thinkers, who thereupon endeavored to reconcile 
the principle of free will with a belief in divine 
providence and omniscience; the latter was consid- 

ered by the Jewish philosophers of the 

Influence Middle Ages the most important ob- 

oflslam. jection to the doctrine of free will. 

Saadia propounds the difficulty thus: 
“If God, in His omniscience, knows beforehand all 
?vents, He must necessarily know who will disobey 
Him; in that case the very fact of God’s knowledge 
compels man toact accordingly ” (* Kitab al-Imanat 
wal-I'tikadat," iii. 154). To this Saadia answers 
that God’s knowledge is not causative; for, were it 
so, everything that comes into existence must have 
existed from eternity, since God's knowledge of it 
was from eternity. Butmay it be inferred that man 
can act contrary to the knowledge of God? “No,” 
Says Saadia, “because God knows things as they 
really are." As soon as man makes a choice be- 


tween alternatives God knows it. In other words, 
the decision of man precedes God's knowledge. 

Bahya contented himself with asserting the prin- 
ciple of free will without discussing the details of 
the subject. He passes over without comment the 
objection raised by the fact of God's omniscience, 
and evades that of divine providence by declaring 
the problem too complicated for solution (* Hobot 
ha-Lebabot," iii. 8. Judah ha-Levi followed Saadia 
with regard to God's omniscience. For him, too, 
the decisions of man precede God's knowledge, 
which he divides into two categories, creative or 
causative, and accidental (* Cuzari," ed. Cassel, p. 
418) However, he went further than Saadia in 
that he endeavored to reconcile the principle of 
free will with the belief in divine providence, which 
was entirely neglected by the author of *Emunot 
we-De'ot." Following the doctrine of the Stoics on 
this subject, Judah ha-Levi distinguishes between 
principal and secondary causes. To the first belong 
the immutable laws of nature, which proceed di- 
rectly from the first cause; to the second belong 
naturalcauses, which are traceable to the first cause 
through a series of linked causes. Man's freedom 
is the last link in the chain of secondary causes, and 
is also traceable indirectly to the first cause. The 
act decided upon being thus an effect of the second 
ary cause, free will, which presupposes alternatives, 
comes into play; but as it is indirectly traceable to 
the first cause, man’s freedom of choice does not 
limit the freedom of divine providence. 

Abraham ibn Daud resolves the problem of divine 
providence in the same way as Judah ha-Levi, but 
offers a simpler solution of the problem of God's 

omniscience. He distinguishes two 
Abraham kinds of possibilities: a subjective 
ibn Daud. one, which has ignorance for cause, 
and arelative one. For instance, for 
one who is sojourning in Spain there may be doubt 
whether at the moment the King of Babylon isalive 
or dead: either is a possibility. But for one who is 
in the presence of the king there is no possibility: 
one or the other is a certainty. Such subjective 
possibility must be eliminated from God as quite 
irreconcilable with His omniscience; but the notion 
of possibility in the strictest sense is by no means a 
limitation of His omniscience. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that from the beginning God so regulated 
creation that in certain cases both alternatives should 
be possible events. It is not detracting from God's 
omniscience to believe that in order to give room to 
man's will to assert itself freely He left certain 
actions undecided in His own mind (*Emunah 
Ramah,” p. 96). . 

So far the solution of the problem of God's omni 
science is in a certain degree the same: a greater or 
smaller limitation of God’s knowledge with regard 
to human actions. Such a solution could not be ac- 
cepted by Maimonides, for, according to his theories 
of the divine attributes, God could not at any given 
time acquire knowledge which He had not previously 
possessed. God's knowledge of human actions, 
therefore, must date from the beginning. "The ob- 
jection made to the principle of free will on the 
ground of God's omniscience rests, according to Mai- 
monides, on an error. Misled by the use of the term 


Free Will 
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“knowledge,” people believed that all that is requi- 
site for their knowledge is requisite also for the knowl- 
edge of God. The truth is “that the 


Mai- fact that God knows things while they 
monides. are in a state of possibility —when 


their existence belongs to the future 
— does not change the nature of ‘ possible’ in any 
way; that nature remains unchanged; and the 
knowledge of the realization of one of several pos- 
sibilities does not yet affect that realization” (* Mo- 
reh,” iii. 20). As to the question of divine provi- 
dence, Maimonides did not even attempt to bring 
it into harmony with the principle of free-will. 

Abraham ben David of Posquiéres reproaches 
Maimonides with having in his * Yad ? heaped ques- 
tions around the piinciple of free will without offer- 
ing any reasonable solutions. Indeed, this reproach 
is not unfounded, for on this point Maimonides for- 
mulatesa dogma rather than givesreasons, His the- 
ory may be summed up thus: The principle of free 
will must be admitted, for otherwise there would 
be neither punishment nor reward. The question of 
God's omniscience can not be conceived any more 
than can His essence, for His knowledge is quite dif- 
ferent from ours. Abraham ben David proposes 
therefore the following solution: Being a micro- 
cosm, man is subjected to sidereal influences which 
determine his fate. This fate, however, is not im- 
mutable, for through his freedom of choice he has 
the power to change it by his religious and moral 
conduct. God, indeed, knows the decrees of the 
constellations and the resolutions of man; still, in 
annulling the stellar decrees man is acting in oppo- 
sition not to God, but to the constellations. 

The weakness of this solution isevident. Whether 
God's knowledge of man's fate be direct or indirect, 
the fact remains that it may turn out otherwise than 
God foresaw it. A more rational solution in this 

direction is furnished by Levi ben 
Gersonides. Gershon. According to him, all sub- 

lunary events are determined by the 
celestial bodies. Man, however, may successfully 
oppose their determinatious in so faras his own per- 
son is concerned. God knows all that is determined 
by the celestial bodies; but as man's freedom may 
annul their determinations He knows them only as 
possibilities. “To affirm that God knows the possi- 
ble only as possible is not detracting from Ilis su- 
preme intelligence, for to know things as they are 
means to know them well? (* Milhamot." iii. 106), 
The same solution may be applied to the question of 
divine providence, since through freedom of choice 
man can annul the stellar determinations. 

Moses Narboni devoted to free will a special trea- 
tise entitled * Ma'amar bi-Behirah.” Itwas directed 
against Abner of Burgos’ *'Igseret ha-Gezerah,” 
in which the convert propounds the Asharitic doc- 
trine of predestination. Narboni's solution is in es- 
sence, if not in form, the same as that given by Abra- 
ham ibn Daud with regard to the question of God’s 
omniscience, and as that given by Judah ha-Levi with 
regard to the question of divine providence. Anew 
stand was taken by Hasdai Crescas, who, in opposi- 
tion to all his predecessors, inclined toward the re- 
jection, or at least toward the limitation, of free will. 
According to him, the Jaw of causality is so univer- 
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sal that human conduct can not escape its operations, 
Man, unconscious of the cause, may believe his choice 
is a free one, but in reality it is not, be- 


Hasdai cause there exists always that whicb 
Crescas. determines his resolution. Still the 


Torah teaches freedom of choice and 
presupposes self-determination.  Crescas, therefore, 
concludes that human will is free in certain ro- 
spects, but limited in others. Will acts as a free 
agent when considered alone, but operates by ne- 
cessity when regarded in relation to the remote cause ; 
or will operates in freedom, both per se and with re- 
gard to the provoking cause, but it is bound if ana- 
lyzed with reference to the divine omniscience. Man 
feels himself free; therefore he is responsible, and 
must be rewarded or punished. The praise or blame 
attachable to good or evil actions is proportionate 
to the willingness of those by whom they are per- 
formed (“Or Adonai,” ii. 4 et seg.). Crescas’ views 
had considerable influence on SPINOZA. 

Albo follows Maimonides both in the question of 
God's omniscience and in that of divine providence 
(^ Ikkarim," iv., ch. 8, 7-10). The Zohar repeatedly 
asserts the principle of free will, and solves the prob- 
lems of omniscience and providence by adopting the 
Aristotelian view that God has a knowledge of uni- 
versals only, and notof particulars (see Jew. Encyc, 
li. 473). 

Like the Motazilites, the first Karaite teachers 
called themselves " Ashab al-'Adl wal-Tauhid," þe- 
cause professing the principles of free 
will Joseph al-Basri and Aaron of 
Nicomedia treated of the relation be- 
tween free will and God’s omniscience and provi- 
dence, but they contributed nothing original to the 
solution of the problem, merely copying the views 
of the Rabbinite thinkers, chiefly Saadia. 
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denz bei den Jüdischen Philosophen des Mittelalters. Ber- 
lin, 1882; Kaufmann, Die Attributenlehre, pp. 218 et seq.; 
Joel, Don Chasdai Creskas? Religionsphilosoph ische Lehren 


in Ihrem Geschiehtlichen Einflusse, pp. 46 et scq.; Philip 
3loch, Die Willensf rciheit von Chasdai Kreskas, 1879. 


J. I. Bn. 


FREE-WILL OFFERING (“nedabah”): A 
term applied to gifts presented out of the benevo- 
lence or religious impulse of heart of the giver, 
and not in fulfilment of any obligation, promise, or 
vow. It is used as the term for the contributions of 
Israel to the construction and furnishings of the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness (Ex. xxxv. 29, xxxvi. 
Ə); for the materials presented for the building of 
the First Temple (I Chron. xxix. 5b-9, 14); for the 
gifts for the support of the Temple service under 
King Hezekiah (II Chron. xxxi. 14); for the con- 
tributions toward the building of the Second Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, mentioned in the decree of Cyrus 
(Ezrai. 4); for the gifts of Israel in its own land 
toward religious services (Ezra iii. 5); and for the 
material wealth carried back by Ezra (viii. 28). 

A free-will offering may be a burnt offering or a 
peace-offering (Ezek. xlvi. 12; Lev. xxii. 18, 21); the 
term is also used of promises or vows made by the 
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worshiper (compare Deut. xxiii. 21-28; Ps. cxix. 
108). 

A further classification is made (Lev. vii. 11 et seg.) 
wherein the PEAcE-OFFERING includes the praise- 
offering (“zebah ha-todah”), the votive offering 
(“zebah neder”), and the free-will offering (* zebah 
nedabah ”). The ceremonial of these offerings (Lev. 
vii. 29, 80, 34) provided that the fat parts should be 
burned as in the regulations of the BURNT OFFER- 
ING, but that the breast shouid be Aaron’s and his 
sons’ (verse 91), and the other flesh should be eaten 
only on the day of sacrifice in the case of the praise- 
offering, but also on the second day in the case of 
the votive and free-will offerings (Lev. vii. 16; xix. 
5,6). According to the general statement (Lev. xxii. 
21, 22) the animal presented must be perfect, with 
no blemish. Dut in the next verse (23) an exception 
is made in favor of the free-will offering, which 
may have *anything superfluous or lacking" in its 
parts. In Lev. xxii 18-21 there seem to be but 
two divisions of the peace-offering, namely, (1) the 
votive and (2) the free-will offering; while in 
Num. xv. 8 “peace-offerings” is apparently used 
as synonymous with “free-will offering" (compare 
verse 3). 

Free-will offerings were made especially on great 
feast-days; (1) the Feast of Unleavened Bread (II 
Chron. xxxv, 7-9; compare xxx. 24), (2) the Feast 
of Weeks (Deut. xvi. 10; compare xxvi. 1-11), (8) 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Ezra iii. 4, 5; compare 
Num. xxix. 39; Lev. xxiii. 87, 38). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nowack, Handbuch der Hebrüischen Archi- 
ologie, 1891, ii. 288 et seq.; Benzinger, Hebrüische Archi- 


ologie, 1892, pp. 445 et scq. 
J. JR. I. M. P. 


FREIDUS, ABRAHAM SOLOMON: Bibli 
ographer; born in Riga, Russia, May 1, 1867. He 
went to Paris in 1886, and thence to the United 
States in the autumn of 1889. In March, 1897, he 
entered the service of the New York Public Library 
as assistant catalogucr, and was soon assigned to the 
department of Hebraica and Judaica, of which he 
is still (1903) in charge. This department now in- 
cludes 15,000 volumes and pamphlets, and has be- 
come one of the most frequently consulted Jewish 
collections in the world. Freidus’ scheme of classi- 
fication of the Jewish department contains nearly 
500 subdivisions, and may be considered the first 
elaborate scheme of classifying Jewish literature for 
library purposes (see BIBLIOGRAPHY ; LIBRARY CLAS- 
SIFICATION). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiernik, in Jewish Comment, Dec. 22, 1899; 
Mandelkern, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Oct. 19, 1900 (Eng. transl. 
in The American Hebrew, Feb. 8, 1901); M. Raisin, in Ha- 
Shiloah, 1901, viii. 551-553 ; Publius, in The Jewish Iyrponent, 
July 25-Aug. 1, 1902; B. Eisenstadt, Hakme America, 81-82. 

A. P. Wr. 

FREIHEIM, J. B.: American lawyer and sol- 
dier; born in Bavaria 1848; died at Camden, Ark., 
Aug. 99, 1899.  Freiheim was an early Jewish resi- 
dent of Louisiana, where he was reared. He stud- 
ied at the Louisiana State Military Academy, and at 
the outbreak of the Civil war enlisted in the Con- 
federate army. He served in Company F, Twelfth 
Louisiana Infantry, throughout the struggle. At 
Franklin, Tenn., he led his company—he had been 
promoted to sergeant—after every commissioned 
otlicer had been killed. 
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At the close of the war Freiheim returned to 
Louisiana, and later settled in Arkansas. Although 
not twenty-one years of age, he was admitted to the 
bar and began to practise law at Camden, Ark., 
where he resided for the rest of his life. In later 
years he was register of the local land-office of the 
United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Jewish Messenger (New York), Sept. 8, 
1899, p. 3: Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, Sol- 
dier, and Citizen, p. 191, Philadelphia, 1895. 

A. A. M. F. 
FREIMANN, AARON: German librarian and 
historian; born Aug. 5, 1871, at Filehne, Posen. 

He is the son of Israel Meir Freimann, and grand- 

son, on his mother’s side, of the chief rabbi of Al- 

tona, Jacob Ettlinger. He attended the high school 
of Ostrowo, and in 1898 entered the University of 

Berlin (Ph.D., 1896), where he studied history and 

Oriental languages, devoting himself at the same 

time to the study of archival and library systems. 

Since 1897 he has been chief of the Hebrew depart- 

mentatthe Stadtbibliotek in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

and since 1900 one of the editors of “ Zeitschrift für 

Hebrüische Bibliographie." He is the author of 

“Die Isagoge des Porphyrius in den Syrischen 

Uebersetzungen ” (1896), and “ Geschichte der Israeli- 

tischen Gemeinde Ostrowo ” (1896). To the “ Kobez 

al-Yad,” a collective work published by the Mekize 

Nirdamim Society, he contributed articles on the 

history of the Jews in Prague S. 


FREIMANN, ISRAEL MEÏR: German 
rabbi; born Sept. 27, 1830, at Cracow; died Aug. 
21, 1884, at Ostrowo. He received his education 
from his father and in various Talmudical schools of 
Hungary. After a short stay in Leipsic (1850) he 
went to Breslau; from 1856 to 1860 he studied phi- 
losophy aud Oriental languages. He graduated 
(Ph.D., Jena) in 1860, and was called in the same 
year to the rabbinate of Filehne, Posen. On Sept. 
7, 1871, he was made rabbi of Ostrowo, which otce 
he occupied until his death. He declined the posi- 
iion of rector of the rabbinical seminary of Dreslau 
after Zachariah Frankel’s death. The great esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow citizens is shown 
by the naming, in 1900. of a street " Freimann- 
strasse " His edition of the midrashic work “ We- 
Hizhir” (1st part, Leipsic, 1878; 2d part, Warsaw, 
1890), to which he added some valuable notes, is in- 
disputable evidence of his learning. The responsa 
(* Binyan Ziyyon ”) of his father-in-law Jacob Ettlin- 
ger contain many of his essays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon Cohn, in Jüdische Presse, 1881; A. 
Freimann, Gesch. der Israelitischen Gemeinde Ostrowo, 
1896, p. 16. 

S. 


FREITAGABEND, DER. See PERIODICALS. 


FRENKEL, ISRAEL: Russian Hebraist and 
teacher; born at Radom, Russian Poland, Sept. 18, 
1953. He was a pupil in Talmudic literature of 
Samucl Mohilever, chief rabbi of Radom; and at the 
same time studied Hebrew. German, and French. 
Frenkel has been a teacher in the Talmud Torah at 
Radom since its foundation in 1882. His transla- 
tions into Hebrew include: Lessing’s drama “ Miss 
Sarah Sampson,” under the title “Sarah Bat Shim- 
shon,” Warsaw, 1887; the songs in metric verse in 
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Radner’s translation of “ Wilhelm Tell,” Wilna, 1878; 
(from the Polish) Kozlovski's “Esterka,” under the 
title “ Massa‘ Ester," drama in six acts, the hero- 
ine of which is Esther, the Jewish mistress of Casi- 
mir IIT. the Great, Warsaw, 1889. Frenkel is a cor- 
respondent of “ Ha-Zefirah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 96; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. pp. 93, 286, 437. 
H. R. M. SEL. 


FRENKEL, ISRAEL: Russian physician; 
born at Rypin, government of Plotzk, June 29, 1857, 
At the age of twelve he had received only a re- 
ligious education. One of his teachers, however, 
Kalman Pivover, who from a simple * melammed ” 
became later a distinguished physician, had inspired 
him with a desire for secular knowledge. Frenkel 
graduated from the gymnasium of Plotzk, and then 
studied medicine at the University of Warsaw. 
Graduating in 1885 as an M.D., he settled in War- 
saw. He was greatly attracted by Hebrew studies, 
and began contributing to Jewish papers while still 
attending the gymnasium. Afterward, at the uni- 
versity, he contributed to Hebrew scientific papers 
articles on recent discoveries in medicine and biol- 
ogy. Later Frenkel became a regular contributor 
to * Ha-Zefirah,” and published a Hebrew work on 
nervous and venereal diseases entitled *Shomer ha- 
Beri'ut," Warsaw, 1889. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 200; Zeitlin, 

Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 93. 

H. R. I. Br. 


FRENSDORFF, SOLOMON : German Hebra- 
ist; born at Hamburg Feb. 24, 1803: died at Hano- 
ver March 23, 1880. While pursuing his studies at 
the Johanneum gymnasium in his native city, he 
was introduced into Hebrew literature by Isaac Ber- 
nays, who exerted considerable influence upon his 
later attitude toward Judaism and religion in gcn- 
eral. He studied philosophy and Semitic lan guages 
at the University of Bonn. In that city he became 
acquainted with Abraham Geiger, who, in various 
letters to his friends, repeatedly expressed the high- 
est esteem for Frensdorff's character and learning. 

In 1837 Frensdorff became head master of the Jew- 
ish religious school at Hanover, and in 1848 was ap- 
pointed principal of the new Jewish seminary for 
teachers in that city, which position he held until 
his death. 

Frensdorff throughout his career devoted himself 
chiefly to the critical examination and publication 
of Masoretic works. His Writings on these are val- 
ued highly for their accuracy. They are: “Frag- 
mente aus der Punktations- und Accentlehre der Ho- 
brüischen Sprache," with the Hebrew text (* Darke 
ha-Nikkud weha-Neginot”), ascribed to R. Moses 
Punctator, Hanover, 1847 (dedicated to Bernays); 
“Oklah we-Oklah,” 2b. 1864; “Die Massora Magna,” 
part i.: " Massoretisches Wörterbuch,” Leipsic and 
Hanover, 1876; “Aus dem Sefer ha-Zikronot des 
Elias Levita," in * Monatsschrift,” xii. 96 ef Seq. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Geiger, Ahr. Geiger’s Leben ùn 

Briefen, Index, s.v. Frensdor ff, Breslau, 1885; Allg. Zeit. des 

Jud. 1873, pp. 245 et Seq.; ib., March 20, 1908; S. Grone- 

mann, Predigt zur Feier des 100. Geburtstages von Prof. 


r. S. Frensdorff, 1903; L. Knoller, Worte der Erinnerung 
an Prof. Dr. S. Frensdorff, 1903. 


S. H. M. 
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FRESCO, DAVID: Turkish writer; descend- 
ant of Spanish exiles; born at Constantinople about 
1850. He edited successively tive Judao-Spanish 
periodicals: * El Nacional" (1871: changed in 1879 
to “ El Telegraphe," later [1872] to ^ El Telegrafo ”); 
“EI Sol” (1879); “El Amigo de la Familla ” (1886). 
“El Instructor" (1888); “El Tiempo" (1889); the 
last is the best edited and most widely circulated 
paperinthe East. Fresco, who is very popular, has 
translated many works into Ladino. Among them 
are: “Los Judios y la Sciencia,” from Sehleiden's 
"Die Bedeutung der Juden für Erhaltung und 
Wiederbelebung der Wissenschaften im Mittelalter” 
(Constantinople, 1878); *La Ley Natural" from 
Volney's “Natural Law” (ib. 1879); “Jerusalem,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Jerusalem” (20. 1879); * Amor 
de Sion," from Abr. Mapu's work of the same name 
(čb. 1880); “Los Maraños de España,” from Philipp- 
son's “ Die Marranen ” (75. 1880) ; “La Calomnia de la 
Sangre,” from the Hebrew (db. 1880); “Una Victima 
de la Iñoranza” (čb. 1881); * Los Mysterios de Paris,” 
from the original of Eugene Sue. He also translated 
several novels by Emile Richebourg, and other 
French writers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Essai sur VHistoire des Israélites de 

P Empire Ottoman, pp. 273-281. 

S. M. K. 

FRESCO, MOSES: Turkish Talmudist: born 
at Constantinople 1780; died there 1850. He suc- 
ceeded Samuel Hayyim as hakam bashi (chief rabbi) 
of the Ottoman empire (1839). He is the author of 
a collection of responsa, “ Yadaw shel Mosheh,” Sa- 
lonica, 1818, much quoted by the rabbis of the East. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Essai sur D Histoire des Isractites de 

U,Empire Ottoman, pp. 151, 266. 

S. M. Fr. 

FREUD, SIGMUND: Austrian physician; 
born May 6, 1856, at Freiberg in Moravia. He 
received his education at the University of Vienna, 
where he was graduated as M.D. in 1881. He was 
admitted to the University of Vienna as privat- 
docent in 1885. From 1885 to 1886 he attended the 
lectures of Charcot at Paris, and, returning to 
Vienna, became a specialist of neuropathy. In 1908 
he received the honorary title of professor from the 
university. Freud has published various medical 
Works, especially on histology, anatomy of the brain, 
and nervous diseases, the most noteworthy being: 
"Ueber Coca,” 1884; “Zur Auffassung der Apha- 
sien,” 1891; and, together with J. Breuer, “Studien 
über Hysterie,” 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. 
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FREUDENTHAL, BERTHOLD: Professor of 
law at the Academy of Frankfort-on-the-Main; bom 
at Breslau, Aug. 23, 1872; son of Jacob FREUDEN- 
THAL. Freudenthal received his education at the 
gymnasium of Breslau and the universities of Bres- 
lau, Berlin, Halle, and Tübingen, becoming a mem- 
ber of the judicial court of his native city in 1898, 
and lecturer at the university there in the following 
year. In 1901 he was called to the same position, 
and in 1908 was appointed professor, in the Akade- 
mie für Sozial- und Handelswissenschaften at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. Hehas published: “Die Wahlbe- 
stechung, cine Strafrechtliche Untersuchung,” Bres- 
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lau, 1896; “Die Begegnungsdelikte, ein Beitrag zur 
Lehre von der Nothwendigen Theilnahme,” tb. 1899; 
“Die Nothwendige Theilnahme am Verbrechen," 2». 
1901. 

S F. T. H. 


FREUDENTHAL, JACOB: German philoso- 


pher; born June 20, 1839, at Bodenfelde, province 
of Hanover, Prussia. Freudenthal received his edu- 


cation at the universities of Breslau and Gottingen, 
and at the rabbinical seminary of Breslau. After 
graduating from the University of Gottingen (1863) 
he became teacher of the Samson school in Wolf- 
enbüttel (1863-64), whence he removed to Breslau 
as teacher in the rabbinical seminary there, a posi- 
tion which he resigned in 1888. In 1875 he became 
lecturer in philosophy at the University of Bres- 
lau: in 1878 he was elected assistant professor, in 
1888 professor, of philosophy. He was a member 
of the senate of the university in 1894-96, and 
dean of the philosophical faculty in 1898-99. The 
Prussian Academy of Science sent him to England 
in 1888 to study English philosophy, and in 1898 to 
the Netherlands to prosecute researches on the life 
of Spinoza. . 

The results of these voyages were his “ Beitriige 
zur Englischen Philosophie," in the * Archiv für 
Geschichte der Philosophie” (iv. 450 et seq., v. 1 et 
seg.), and “Die Lebensgeschichte Spinoza's," Leip- 
sic, 1899. He has contributed various essays to the 
publications of the Prussian Academy of Science, 
to the “Rheinische Museum,” to the “Archiv für 
Geschichte der Philosophie," to “Hermes,” to the 
“J, Q. R..” to “Monatsschrift Allg. Zeit. des Juden- 
thums,” etc. He published, besides the above- 
named works: * Ueber den Begriff der avracia bei 
Aristoteles? (1868); “Die Flavius Josephus Bei- 
gelegte Schrift über die Herrschaft der Vernunft," 
1869; “ Hellenistische Studien ? (1875-79); and “ Ue- 
ber die Theologie des Xenophanes ” (1886). 

S Ec EL 


FREUDLINE. See NAMES. 


FREUND, ERNST: American jurist; born in 
New York Jan. 80, 1864; attended gymnasia at 
Dresden and Frankfort-on-the-Main, and the univer- 
sitics of Berlin and Heidelberg, receiving from the 
latter the degree of J.U.D., and later, from Colum- 
bia University, New York, the degree of Ph.D. 

Freund was lecturer on administrative law at Co- 
lumbia University (1892-98); instructor, assistant 
professor, and associate professor of jurisprudence 
and public law at the University of Chicago (1894- 
1902), and is now (1903) professor of law at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago Law School. He has published 


“The Legal Nature of Corporations” (1897), and 
contributed to the “Political Science Quarterly,” 
the “Harvard Law Review,” and the “ American 
Law Review.” l À. 
FREUND, ERNST: Austrian physician; born 
at Vienna Dec. 15, 1868; educated at the University of 
Vienna, whence he was graduated as M.D. in 1888. 
Soon afterward he became physician at the Allge- 
meine Krankenhaus, continuing at the same time 
his studies in the chemical laboratory of Professor 
Ludwig. In 1891 Freund was appointed chief of 
the chemical laboratory of the Rudolfinum. His 


scientific activity has centered in medical chem- 
istry; and he is the author of the following works: 
“Zur Diagnose des Carcinoms,” Vienna, 1885; * Ein 
Beitrag zur Kentniss der Blutgerinnung," in “ Medi- 
cinische Jahrbücher," 1886; * Ueber das Vorkommen 
von Cellulose in Tuberkeln und im Blute bei Tuber- 
culose,” 7b.; “Ueber die Ursache der Blutgerin- 
nung,” 25.; “Ueber Zusammensetzung der Blut- 


asche,” in ^ Wiener Medicinische Wochenschrift,” 
1887, No. 40; “Ueber die Ausscheidung von Phos- 
phorsauerem Kalk als Ursache der Blutgerinnung,” 
ib. 1889; and, with F. Obermayer, “ Ueber die Chem- 
ische Zusammensetzung Leukümischen Blutes," in 
“Zeitschrift für Physiologische Chemie,” 1891. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Geistige ios 134. 

s. . DR. 


FREUND, SAMUEL BEN ISSACHAR 
BAR: Bohemian Talmudist; born at Tuschkau 
Dec., 1794; died at Prague June 18, 1881. After 
studying under Eleazar of Triesch and Baruch Frün- 
kelof Leipnik he went to the yeshibah at Prague, 
where he studied under Bezalel Ronsperg (Rosen- 
baum). A few years later Freund became rabbi of 
Lobositz. In 1882 he was called to Prague, where 
he was appointed assistant dayyan to Samuel Lan- 
dau, son of Ezekiel Landau. When Landau died 
(1834) Freund acted alone as chief dayyan until 
two colleagues were appointed to share his labors. 
He officiated up to 1879, when he resigned. 
Freund wrote: *Zera' Kodesh," a commentary on 
the treatises Berakot, Peah, and Demai (Prague, 
1827); *Musar Ab,” a commentary to Proverbs 
(Vienna, 1839); “Keren Shemu'el," a responsum re- 
garding the eating of leguminous plants on Pass- 
over (Prague, 1811); “‘Et le-Henenah," a treatise on 
the Mishnah division Mo'ed and its commentaries 
(ib. 1850); * Hesped," a funeral oration on the death 
of Joseph Lieben (75. 1857); “ ‘Ir ha-Zedek,” a com- 
pendium of the * Sefer Mizwot ha-Gadol" (SeMaG), 
with notes and glosses of his own (čb. 1868); 
“Amarot Tohorot,” glosses and corrections to the 
commentaries on the Mishnah division Tohorot (26. 
1867); *Ketem Paz," a commentary to Abot (5. 
1870). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, 1881, pp. 609, 636-638; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 258; Van Straalen, Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 81. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

FREUND, WILHELM: German philologist 
and lexicographer; born Jan. 27, 1806, at Kempen, 
province of Posen; died June 4, 1894, at Breslau. 
He studied in Berlin and Breslau from 1824 to 1828, 
when he opened a Jewish religious school in the lat- 
ter city, but was forced to close it on account of the 
opposition of the Orthodox. From 1848 to 1851 he 
was provisional director of the gymnasium of Hirsch- 
berg, Silesia, and from 1855 to 1870 of the school of 
the Jewish community of Gleiwitz, which he or- 
ganized according to plans of his own. He then 
devoted himself exclusively to literary labors in the 
field of philology. 

Freund's principal work, * Wórterbuch der Latein- 
ischen Sprache" (4 vols., Leipsic, 1884-45), supple- 
mented by his “Gesammtworterbuch der Latein- 
ischen Sprache” (2 vols., Breslau, 1844-45) and the 
*Lateinisch- Deutsche und Deutsch - Lateinisch- 
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Griechische Schulwérterbuch” (2 parts, Berlin, 
1848-55), was the foundation of all the Latin-Eng- 
lish dictionaries now in existence, and the standard 
book of reference of its kind for a generation of 
scholars. It was translated and edited by E. A. An- 
drews in 1850, and has been from that time in exten- 


sive use throughout England and America. Its : 


competitors in the schools and colleges of both 
countries are substantially reprints or abridgments 
of Freund's work. | 

Besides his magnum opus, Freund has published 
Cicero's *Pro Milone," with a facsimile of the 
“Codex Erfurtensis,” Breslau, 1838; the * Prüpara- 
tionen zu den Griechischen und Rómischen Schul- 
klassikern,” in small-sized and cheap instalments, 
which proved a very popular auxiliary handbook 
for many generations of German and Austrian stu- 
dents. Together with Marx he attempted, but with 
less success, a similar work on the Old Testament, 
7 parts, Leipsic, 1862-93. 

His * Prima," a collection of essays in letter form; 
“Wie Studiert Man Philologie?” 5th ed., Leipsic, 
1885; and * Triennium Philologicum, oder Grund- 
züge der Philologischen Wissenschaften," 6 vols., 
2d ed., 1878-85, place Freund among the most emi- 
nent educators in the department of classical philol- 
ogy. Mention should also be made of his “ Tafeln 
der Griechischen, Rómischen, Deutschen, Englisch- 
en, Franzósischen, und Italienischen Litteraturge- 
schichte,” 2b. 1878-75; “Cicero Historicus," 25. 1881; 
and * Wanderungen auf Klassischem Boden," 5 parts, 
ib. 1889-92. 

Freund took an active share in the inner struggle 
of the Jewish community of Breslau, as well as in 
the movement for the emancipation of the Jews of 
Prussia. He was the most influential factor in 
bringing Abraham Geiger to Breslau. He also edited 
(1848-44) a monthly under the title “Zur Juden- 
frage in Deutschland," which contains many im- 
portant contributions by prominent writers, and is 
of permanent value for the history of both the 
movements with which Freund identified himself. 
The * Preussisches Judengesetz” of July 23, 1847, 
which still to-day forms the basis of the legal status 
of the Jewish communities in Prussia, was one of 
the consequences of Freund’s activity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon; Allg. Zeit. 

des Jud. 1886, pp. 93, 108; Aniasaf, 1894-95, pp. 466-467. 

S. A. R. 

FREUND, WILHELM ALEXANDER.: Ger- 
man gynecologist; born at Krappitz, Silesia, Aug. 
26, 1899. He studied medicine at the University of 
Breslau, where he received his degree in 1855, enga- 
ging in practise as gynecologist in that city in the 
same year. In 1857 Freund became privat-docent 
and in 1874 assistant professor in the medical faculty 
of his alma mater. Since 1879 he has been professor 
at and director of the obstetrical-gynecological hos- 
pital at Strasburg University. 

Freund is one of the leading gynecologists of Ger- 
many, and has published many essays in the med- 
icaljournals. Among his works may be mentioned: 
“ Beiträge zur Histologie der Rippenknorpel," Bres- 
lau, 1858; “Der Zusammenhang Gewisser Lungen- 
krankheiten mit Primären Rippenknorpelanoma- 
lien,” Erlangen, 1858; “Eine Neue Methode der 


Exstirpation des Uterus,” in Volkmann’s “Sammlung 
Klinischer Vortrüge," 1885, No. 188; "Die Gynii- 
kologische Klinik," with à map, Strasburg, 1891. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Let. s.v., Vienna, 1901. 
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FRIARS: Before the institution of the mendi- 
cant friars the monastic orders did not play a promi- 
nent part in Jewish persecutions. The Cistercian 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX actively supported the 
Jews at the time of the Crusaders’ massacres in 1147. 
On the other hand, it was the Cistercian Arnold who 
led his Crusaders to the massacre of the Toledo Jews 
in 1212. The establishment of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans early in the thirteenth century changed 
the whole aspect of affairs; the former order consti- 
tuted themselves the sword of the Church, and from 
that time Dominicans were in the forefront of nearly 
every persecution for four hundred years. Even 
the Franciscans, who were not so aggressive, 
showed in many ways their antipathy to Jews. 
Thus on first going to Cambridge they obtained pos- 
session of the synagogue (Brewer, * Monumenta 
Franciscana,” pp. 17, 18). But it was the Domini- 
cans who came more often in conflict with the 
Jews, to procure whose conversion Gregory IX. 
arranged for a distinctive propaganda on the part 
of the Dominicans. 

The chief agent of Gregory IX. in Aragon and 
Castile was the Dominican general Raymund de 
Pefiaforte, the confessor to James I. of Aragon; he 
began by erecting seminaries for the teaching of 
Hebrew, in the hope of subduing his adversaries 
with their own weapons. Among his disciples was 

a baptized Jew named Pablo Cumis- 
Dominican TIANI, who held a public disputation 
Raymund with Moses Nahmanides at Barcelona 
de in 1263. Nahmanides was afterward 
Penaforte. banished for publishing an account of 
the disputation, and the consequence 
was that Christiani was appointed a traveling mis- 
sionary to the Jews at their own expense. His 
efforts meeting with small success, in the following 
year a commission of Dominicans and Franciscans 
was appointed by the papacy to examine the Tal- 
mud. On this commission were Pefiaforte, Pablo 
Christiani, and three other Dominicans, one of 
whom, Raymund Martin, was the author of several 
anti-Jewish works, the “Pugio Fidei” being the 
most important. Theresult of this commission was 
the censorship and extirpation of offending parts of 
the Talmud, and holocausts of copies. 

In every country subject to Rome the Dominicans 
were entrusted with the execution of her policy. In 
England the Dominicans had equal malice but less 

power. Ever since tho time of the 

Action of first Norman kings the English mon- 
Fran- archs had resisted papal aggression, 
ciscans. and, furthermore, the Franciscans, 
elsewhere ready to assist the Domini- 

cans in their zealous works, appear to have been in 
a state of rivalry toward the latter. When a num- 
ber of Jews were imprisoned in the Tower of Lon- 
don in 1255, awaiting execution for the supposed 
murder of Hugh of Lincoln, the Franciscans (* for à 
consideration," says Matthew Paris) interceded for 
them; nevertheless eighteen were hanged (the “ An- 
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nals” of Burton, however, attribute this interven- 
tion to the Dominicans). A few years later the 
Franciscans figure again in the history of the Eng- 
lish Jews, this time in opposition to them. In the 
year 1270 the Jews petitioned the king and council 
that they might retain the right of advowson with 
their estates. This request was being favorably 
considered when one of the Franciscans cried out 
that it was contrary to the honor of God that Chris- 
tians should be subject to Jews, at the same time 
accusing the Jews of plotting secretly against the 
Church. Theresult of this was that fresh anti-Jew- 
ish legislation was adopted (see ENGLAND). 

The English Dominican Robert de Reddinge, 
studying Hebrew for the purpose of better oppo- 
sing Judaism, became converted, took the name of 
“Haggai,” and a few years afterward married a 
Jewess. Edward I. handed him over to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for punishment, but in some 
manner he escaped. Enraged at this, the Domini- 
cans persuaded the queen-mother to inaugurate a 
series of persecutions and expulsions of Jews from 
various cities under her influence, notably Cam- 
bridge. 

In France and England the persecutions came 
mainly from the crown, in Germany from the pop- 
ulace, but in Spain it was the papacy that directed 
the attack. The rise of the Flagellants had been 
attended by Jewish massacres. Among these fa- 
naties was the Dominican Vicente FERRER (since 
canonized), who had given up a life of ease to wan- 
der through Europe with his bands of ascetics. The 
Spanish Jews, then at the height of their power, he 
completely humbled by compelling the issue of hu- 
miliating restrictions. In the years 1412 and 1418 he 
caused the. conversion of about 20,000 Jews in Ara- 
gonand Castile. Don John I, of Portugal, however, 
stood out resolutely against him and threatened him 
with death should he cross the frontier. 

In Bohemia the crusade against the Hussites was 
made the excuse for a fresh attack upon the Jews by 
the Dominicans. The alleged crucifixion of a Moor 
in Majorca was the excuse for the persecution of the 
large Jewish community in that island. A mixed 
court of Franciscans and Dominicans investigated 
the affair, and the Jews saved themselves from 
death only by going over in a body to Catholicism 
(1891). 

But the Dominicans were not the only fanatics. 
In the later years of the fifteenth century BERNAR- 
DINUS OF FELTRE, à Franciscan, went up and down 
Italy denouncing the Jews. In Holy Week of 1475 
the body of a child was found caught in a grating 
in the River Adige, close to a Jew's house. The 
usual story of ritual murder was set afloat, and all 
the Jews were burned, except four who accepted 
Christianity; this was brought about by Bernardi- 
nus, aided by the Franciscans and Dominicans. In 
other parts of Italy he was not so fortunate. The 
Duke of Milan forbade him to preach. In Florence 
and Pisa, and then in Venice and Padua, he was 
also prohibited, and ordered out of the country. 

Another Franciscan who devoted his life to Jew- 
ish persecution was John of CAPISTRANO, à man of 
the same type and life as Ferrer. He visited all the 
provinces of Germany, and incited the fanatical 
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dukes Louis and Albert of Bavaria to the issue of 
fresh laws against the Jews. Even in Ratisbon, 
where the Jews had long been almost on a footing 
with their fellow citizens, his influence was felt. 
Bishop Godfrey of Würzburg, who had granted the 
Jews most favorable treatment, was constrained to 
expel them from his diocese. Capistrano thence 
went to Silesia. A host-tragedy was immediately 
bruited abroad; all the Jews of Breslau were impris- 
oned, of whom forty-one were burned and the rest 
banished (1454). Even in Poland, where the Jews 
had long enjoyed exceptional privileges, they were 
degraded to the level of their coreligionists in the rest 
of Europe, through the influence of Capistrano. 
For the part taken by the Dominicans in Spain after 
the capture of Granada see Inquisrrion. The chief 
Dominican actors were Alfonso de Ojeda, one of 
the chief agents in its establishment; Miguel Mo- 
rilo, the inquisitor of Roussillon; and Thomas de 
Torquemada. For the share of the Dominicans in 
the Reuchlin-Pfefferkorn controversy see PFEFFER- 
KORN, JOHN; REUCHLIN, JORN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist. iii. 519 et al.; Liber de Antiquis 
Legibus. 
J V. E. 


FRIDAY. See SABBATH. 


FRIEDBERG, ABRAHAM SHALOM 
(‘HAR SHALOM”): Russian Hebraist; born at 
Grodno Nov. 6, 1838; died in Warsaw March 21, 1902. 
At the age of thirteen he was apprenticed to a 
watchmaker: three years later he went to Brest- 
Litovsk, and afterward to southern Russia, spend- 
ing two years in Kishinef. On returning to Grodno 
in 1858 he acquired a knowledge of German and 
Russian, and became a teacher in wealthy families. 
Later he engaged in business, but was financially 
ruined in 1881-82. He then devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literary work. In 1888 he became associ- 
ate editor of * Ha-Meliz " in St. Petersburg; in 1886 
he accepted a similar position on “ Ha-Zefirah," and 
settled in Warsaw; in 1888 he became editor of “ Ha- 
Eshkol,” a Hebrew encyclopedia, of which only a 
few instalments appeared. In the same year he be- 
came government censor of Hebrew books in War- 
saw, which position he retained until 1891. 

Friedberg's first Hebrew work was "'Emek ha- 
Arazim ? (Warsaw, 1875; 2d ed., 2d. 18983), an adap- 
tation of Grace Aguilar's *Vale of Cedars." His 
“Rab le-Hoshia‘” (Warsaw, 1886), which was first 
published in “ Ha-Zefirah,” is a translation of Samm- 
ters “Rabbi von Liegnitz.” In the year book 
“ Keneset, Yisrael” for 1886 appeared his “ ‘Ir u-Be- 
halot," a translation of L. Lewanda’s humorous 
story “Guev i Milost Magnata”; and in the " Ha- 
Asif” of the same year his translations of three short 
stories by Daudet, Turgenef, and D. Levy respect- 
ively. His “Korot ha-Yehudim bi-Sefarad ” (War- 
saw, 1893) is a history of the Jews in Spain, com- 
piled after Grütz, Kayserling, and other authorities. 
His * Zikronot le-bet Dawid ? (8 vols., 25. 1893-95) is 
an adaptation of Rekkendorf’s “ Geheimnisse der 
Juden." His last work was “Ha-Torah weha- 
Hayyim,” a translation of Güdemann's “ Geschichte 
des Erzichungswesen,” with notes, additions, and a 
preface (3 vols., ib. 1896-99). He also wrote à 
pamphlet of memoirs, and an interesting article on 
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his experiences with J. L. Gordon and Zederbaum 
in St. Petersburg, besides numerous articles, feuil- 
letons, and translations, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, Dp. 91-05, Warsaw, 1890; 


Lippe, Bibliographisehes Lexicon, new series, p. lll, Vi- 
euna, 1599; Sokolov, in Sefer ha-Shanah for 5660 (— 1900), 
pp. 238-253, 

H. R. P. Wr. 

FRIEDBERG, BERNARD: Austrian Hebra- 
ist; born at Cracow Dec. 19, 1876. Besides numer- 
ous contributions to Hebrew and other periodicals, 
he has published the following works, most of them 
being written in Hebrew: “Rabbi Joseph Karo" 
(1895); “Epitaphien von Grabsteinen des Israeli- 
tischen Friedhofes zu Krakau, Nebst Biographischen 
Skizzen" (1897; 9d ed., 1903); “Abraham Braude 
und Seine Nachkommenschaft ” (1897); * Shabbethai 
Kohen: qW” (1898); “Nathan Spira of Grodno” 
(1899); “ History of Hebrew Typography in Cracow” 
(1900); “Contributions to the History of Hebrew 
Typography in Lublin” (1900); “History of the 
Family Schorr” (1901); “Die Raszower Rabbinen” 
(1903). S. 

FRIEDBERG, HEINRICH VON: German 
statesman; born at Mürkisch-Friedland, West Prus. 
sia, Jan. 27, 1818; died at Berlin June 9, 1995. 
Friedberg studied law at the University of Berlin, 
taking his degree in 1886. He was attached to the 
Kammergericht at Berlin, where he became district 
attorney in 1848. Transferred to Greifswald, he 
was appointed (1850) attorney, and became privat- 
docent at the university. In 1854 he was called to 
the Prussian Department of Justice in Berlin. He 
became member of the Prussian Upper House (1872); 
assistant secretary of the Prussian Department of 
Justice (1873) : and * Kronsyndikus ? (treasurer of the 
crown of Prussia 1875;) was appointed (1876) Ger- 
man secretary of justice (“ Reichsjustizminister) ; and 
received (1879) the same portfolio for Prussia. In 
1888 he was knighted and decorated with the Prus- 
sian Order of the Black Eagle. He resigned from 
his official positions in 1889. 

Early in his career Friedberg became a Protestant. 
Among his works may be mentioned “Entwurf einer 
Deutschen Strafprozessordnung, " Berlin, 1873 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lerikon, s.v. 
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FRIEDBERG, HERMANN: Qerman physi- 
cian, born at Rosenberg. Silesia, July 5, 1817, died 
at Breslau March 2, 1884 He studied at the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Paris, and Bres- 
lau, receiving from the last-named the degree of 
doctor of medicine in 1840 From 1849 to 1852 he 
was assistant at the surgical hospital of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and in 1852 was admitted as privat- 
docent in surgery and pharmacology to the medical 
faculty of the Berlin University, at the same time 


conducting a private hospital for the treatment of 
surgical anct ophthalmological diseases. in 1966 he 


was appointed professor of pharmacology at the Uni- 
versit v of Breslau 

Friedberg wrote many essays on surgical and 
pharmacological topics, but latterly devoted him- 
self especially to medical jurisprudence He was 
a collaborator on Eulenberg's “Handbuch des 
Oeffentlichen Sanititswesens” and a contributor to 


the “ Vierteljahresschrift ftir Gerichtliche Medizin 
und Oeffentliches Sanitütswesen " and to Virchow's 
" Archiv für Pathologische Anatomie und Physiolo- 
gie und für Klinische Medizin." He is also the au- 
thor of: “Pathologie und Therapie der Muskellüh- 
mung," Vienna, 1858 (2d ed., Leipsic, 1862); “Die 
Vergiftung Durch Kohlendunst,” Berlin, 1866: * Ge- 
richtsürztliche Gutachten, Erste Reihe," Brunswick, 
1875; "Gerichtsürztliche Praxis. Vierzig Gutach- 
ten," Vienna and Leipsic, 1881. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Lex.s.v.; Pagel, Diog. Lex. s.v. 
8. F. T. H, 


FRIEDENTHAL, KARL RUDOLPH: Prus. 
sian statesman: born in Breslau Sept. 15, 1897; died 
on his estate, Giesmannsdorf, near Neisse, March 7, 
1890. He was a nephew of Markus Bar Frieden- 
thal, the author, and later became a convert to 
Christianity. He attended the gymnasium at Neisse 
(1839-44), studied law at Breslau, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin, and became (1854) “ Kammergerichtsassess 
or.” He also made himself practically acquainted 
With agriculture in the management of his property. 

In 1856 Friedenthal was elected district deputy 
from Neisse, and in 1857 deputy to the Prussian 
Landtag. In 1860 he published the pamphlet “Salus 
Publica Suprema Lex,” urging the reorganization 
of thearmy. Elected to the Reichstag of North Ger. 
many in 1867, he joined the “ Altliberalen,” but after 
the following election he became a * Freiconserva. 
tive” (* Reichspartei"). Successively member of the 
Zollparlament and of the imperial Reichstag, Frie. 
denthal was prominent in the proposal and passage 
of many bills. During the Franco-Prussian war he 
took part, on Bismarck’s invitation, with Blanken- 
burg and Bennigsen in the deliberations at Versailles 
on the constitution of the empire, He was elected to 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies in 1870, and be- 
came in 1873-74 its second vice-president. In 1874 he 
Was appointed minister of agriculture; and in 1879 
the Department of Domains and Forests, till then 
under the minister of finance, was put in his charge. 
From Oct., 1877, to March, 1878, during the absence 
of Eulenberg, he was head of the Ministry of the 
Interior. In 1879, being unable to accept Dismarcek's 
new economical policy, he resigned, declining a 
patent of nobility. The same year he was elected 
member of the Upper House, but in 1881 resigned, 
and retired to the management of his estate. Bo. 
sides his doctor dissertation, * De Rerum Litigiosa- 
rum Alienatione ex Jure Romano,” 1845, Friedenthal 
published “ Reichstag und Zollparlament ” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus. Konversations-Lerikon, 1902; 

Meyers Konversations-Lc.vikon. 


S. N. D. 


FRIEDENTHAL, MARKUS BÁR: German 


banker and scholar; born in 1779; died at Breslau 
Dee. 3. 1859. Although one of the leading bankers 
at Breslau, he devoted much time to study and to 


communal affairs. His special interest lay in the 
field of.religious philosophy and dogma, which he . 
treated rather in an apologetic than in a purely 
scientific manner. His works nevertheless betrayed 


| great sagacity, and had the merit, coming as they 


did from a conservative, of opening to the Talmud- 
ists the field of modern critical studies. Friedenthal 
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wrote: *'Ikkare Emunah," on the dogmas of Jew- 
ish religion, proving that Mosaism is in accordance 
with the aims of humanity (Breslau, 8 vols., 1816- 
1818); “ Yesod ha-Dat,” a characterization of J ewish 
law (ib. 7 vols., 1821-23); “ Mishpat ha-Ahizah we- 
Mishpat ha-Zekiyyah,” on the law of property, a 


summary of the preceding work (25. 1888); * Miktab. 


le-Hakme Yisrael," an open letter to Jewish scholars 
concerning Jewish dogmas (75. 1825); " Ma'amar 
Mordekai," a defense of the institutions of the great 
synagogue at Breslau, with notes on the use and 
form of the prayers (db. 1834); *Ha-Hokmah, ha- 
Tebunah, weha-Dat," on intelligence, comprehen- 
sion, and religion, in 4 parts (7b. 1843-46). Several 
of these works were translated into German by R. 
J. Fürstenthal and by Wilhelm Freund. Frieden- 
thal was also the author of many pamphlets written 


in German, dealing with the communal affairs of. 


Breslau. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Zeit. des J'ud. 1860, No. 1. 

S. I. Br. 

FRIEDENWALD: An American Jewish fam- 
ily, established in Baltimore, Md., by Jonas Frieden- 
wald. His children were Bernard Stern, stepson 
(1820-73); Betzy Wiesenfeld (1820-94); Joseph 
(1826-); Isaac (1830-), who established a well-known 
printing-press in Baltimore; Moses (1838-89); and 
Aaron Friedenwald (1886-1902). 

Aaron Friedenwald: Physician: youngest son 
of Jonas Friedenwald; born in Baltimore Dec. 20, 
1886: dicd there Aug. 26, 1902. He early entered 
upon a business carcer, but devoted his spare time to 
the study of mathematics, general literature, and Ger- 
man, French, and Hebrew. At the age of twenty- 
one he began the study of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He graduated in the spring 
of 1860, and soon afterward sailed for Europe to con- 
tinue his studies at Berlin, Prague, Vienna, and 
Paris. He devoted himself especially to ophthal- 
mology throughout his professional life. In July, 
1862, he returned to Baltimore, and entered upon 
the practise of medicine. In 1873 he was elected to 
the professorship of diseases of the eye and ear in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in Baltimore, 
which chair he held until hisdeath. He soon became 
a prominent member of the local medical societies 
and president of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of Maryland (1889-90); and was a member of the 
medical staffs of a number of hospitals 

One of his most important medical achievements 
was the calling into being of the influential Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges in 1890 — He was 
among the most active workers in all the local and 
national Jewish charities and other associations, was 
a founder, and for thirty-three years a director, of 
the Baltimore Hebrew Orphan Asylum, chairman 
of the Baron de Hirsch committee in Baltimore, pres- 


ident of the Baltimore branch of the Alliance Isra- 
élite Universelle, one of the founders and vice-presi- 
dent of the Jewish Theological Seminary Association, 
of the Jewish Publication Society, of the Federation 
of American Zionists. of the Union of Orthodox Con- 
gregations of America, etc. In 1898 he visited the 
Holy Land to study the conditions of the Jewish 
colonies. He was a successful lecturer, and made 
important contributions to medical literature. His 
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publications of general interest are a number of ad- 
dresses on the study-of medicine, the history of hos- 
pitals, Jewish immigration, and the Jewish colonies 
in Palestine; the most important of them is “Jew- 
ish Physicians and the Contributions of the Jews to 
the Science of Medicine” (“ Publications, Gratz Col- 
lege,” vol. i., 1897). 

Harry Friedenwald: Physician; son of the 
preceding; born in Baltimore 1864. He was edu- 
cated at Johns Hopkins University, and graduated 
(M.D., 1886) from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Baltimore, at which he became professor 
of ophthalmology and otology. He has contributed 
numerous articles to medical literature, and is prom- 
inent in Jewish communal work. 

Herbert Friedenwald: Son of Moses Frieden- 
wald; born in Baltimore 1870. He was educated 
at Johns Hopkins University and at the University 
of Pennsylvania (Ph.D., 1893). He was the first 
superintendent of the manuscript department of 
the Library of Congress after its reorganization, and 
has edited a separate calendar of the Washington 
papers in the National Library. He has devoted 
himself specially to the study of the early history 
of the United States, his writings being chiefly upon 
the history of the Continental Congress He has been 
one of the secretaries of the American Jewish His- 
torieal Society since its organization, and has made 
numerous contributions to its publications. 

Jonas Friedenwald: Born 1801, died Sept 2, 
1893. Heemigrated to America during the winter of 
1831-32, from Altenbusick, near Giessen, Germany, 
accompanied by his aged father, Hay yim, his wife. a 
stepson, and histhree children In Baltimore he soon 
entered actively upon the communal work of the 
small Jewish community. devoting the latter half 
of his life entirely to philanthropic and congrega- 
tional work. He was among the most active in 
founding the Hebrew Benevolent Society (for many 
years he was its treasurer), the Hebrew Hospital and 
Asylum, and the Hebrew Orphan Asylum. Sece- 
ding from the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation be- 
cause of innovations introduced into the service, he 
founded the Orthodox congregation Chizuk Emunah 
(1871), and was for many years its president. 

Julius Friedenwald: Physician. son of Aaron 
Friedenwald, born in Baltimore 1866. He was edu- 
cated at Johns Hopkins University, and graduated 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Balti- 
more (M.D., 1890). He is clinical professor of dis- 
eases of the stomach, and director of the clinical 
laboratory, at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. His writings are limited to subjects con- 
cerning internal and experimental medicine. 

A. H FR. 


FRIEDJUNG, HEINRICH: Austrian jour 
nalist and author, born at Hostschin. Moravia, Jan. 


18, 1851; studied at Prague, Berlin and Vienna 
(Ph.D.). In 1874 he was appointed professor at the 
Vienna Handelsakademie, but was obliged to resign 
in 1881 for political reasons. In 1883 he became 
editor of “Die Deutsche Wochenschrift,” founded 
by himself; and in 1886 was editor-in-chief of “ Die 
Deutsche Zeitung," organ of the German club of the 
Austrian Chamber of Deputies. From 1891 to 1899 


Friedland 
Friedlander, Friedrich 


he was a member of the Vienna municipal council. 
He has been a regular contributor to the Munich 
“Allgemeine Zeitun g,"and a correspondent of other 
influential journals. His chief publications have 
been: “Kaiser Karl IV. und Sein Antheil am Geis- 
tigen Leben Seiner Zeit" (Vienna, 1876); *Der 
Ausgleich mit Ungarn ? (Leipsic, 1877) ; “Ein Stück 


Zeitungsgeschichte? (2d ed., Vienna, 1887); “Der 


Kampf um die Vorherrschaft in Deutschland” (9 

vols., 1896; Sth ed., Stuttgart, 1902). He has bo- 

sides edited “Benedek’s Nachgelassene Papiere? 

(Leipsic, 1901). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i., s.v. ; Brock- 
haus. Aonversations-Levikon, 1902, vii. ; Mi eyers IKonversa- 
tions-Levikon, 

S, N. D. 
FRIEDLAND: A family which came presu- 
mably from Friedland in the German duchy of 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz (or perhaps from the Bohe- 

mian town of that name), and settled in Prague. 

Nathan Friedland, “head of the kahal and of the 

country of Bohemia,” was the earliest known mem- 

ber of the Prague branch of the family, of which 
the following is the genealogy: 


Nathan (d. c. 1670) 


Gitele 
(d. 1698) 


Hayyim 


Bezalel z 
(d. 1706) 


Rahel 
(d. 1686) (d. 1678) 


| | 
Nathan (d. 1712) Fromet (d. 1702) 


Löb (d. 1743) Miriam (d. 1762) Esther (d. 1786) 


Fromet (d. 1740) T" (d. 1775) 
All these belong to Prague. Meir of Zülz had a 
son, Mordecai (d. 1742), and a daughter, Rebecca, 
who married the dayyan Lipman Kadish (d. 1780); 
both livedin Prague. Israel Issar, son of Phinehas of 
Zülz, wasa prominent man in Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
in 1708, as is narrated in the last note of Eliezer b. 
Joseph's “Mishnat de-Rabbi Eliezer,” which was 
printed there in that year. 

There is also a Friedland family of Russia, whose 
geneaology is as follows: 


Abraham of Slutzk 
i Wolf 


| 


Ephraim Moses 
(d. in Bobruisk) (d. 1844) 


Samuel Zanwil 
(d. 1855) 


Moses Meshullam Feiwel Noah Abraham (d. 1894) 
(d. 1835) (1804-54) (d. 1876) 
Meir Moses Löb Jehiel Michael Mordecai (d. 1874) 
(d. ns) (b. 1826) | 


Feiwel Frederica F. 


six children six children 


It is supposed that the founders of this family, 
and Meïr and Phinehas Friedland of Zülz, Silesia (end 
of seventeenth and first half of eighteenth century), 
were related to the Bohemian branch of the Fried- 
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lands. The most prominent members of the Russian 
branch were the philanthropist Meir and his brother 
Moses Aryeh Lob FnrEDLAND; the earliest known 
member was Abraham of Slutzk (government of 
Minsk) Meshullam Feiwel Friedland settled at 
Dwinsk in 1846, but his sons removed to St. 
Petersburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, pp. 288- 

245, St. Petersburg, 1897-98, 

J. P. Wr 

FRIEDLAND, MOSES ARYEH LOB: Rus- 
sian philanthropist; born at Dünaburg, government 
of Vitebsk, Jan. 8, 1826; died at St. Petersburg 
Nov. 21, 1899. He was for more than thirty years 
general army-contractor for the Russian government; 
he was an honorary citizen of St. Petersburg, and 
received several medals from the government, An 
orphan asylum, to which a school of handicrafts is 
attached, was founded at St. Petersburg by Fried- 
land, as well as a home for aged Jews (Moshab 
Zekenim) at Jerusalem. But his name is chiefly 
connected with the Bibliotheca Friedlandiana, a large 
library of Hebrew books, which Friedland presented 
(1890) to the Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Itcontains three hundred volumes 
in manuscript, most of them on parchment, and 
more than ten thousand printed volumes, represent- 
ing altogether 14,000 works, a great many of which 
are incunabula. The catalogue was compiled by 
Samuel Wiener; at present (1908) only the first four 
fascicles (through the letter p, Nos. 1-8711), printed 
at the expense of Friedland, and under the title of 
" Kehillat Mosheh," have appeared. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kehillat Mosheh, Preface to part ii., St. Peters- 
burg, 1896; Jew. Chron. Dec. 8, 1899. 
M. SEL. 


H. R. 
FRIEDLÄNDER, CAMILLA: Austrian 
painter; born in Vienna Dec. 10, 1856; daughter 
and pupil of Friedrich Friedländer. She has devoted 
herself to still-life subjects, producing many pictures 
of church and house interiors, ete. Her oil-paint- 
ing “Orientalische Gegenstiinde,” exhibited at the 
twentieth annual exposition of the Künstlerhaus in 
Vienna, was bought by the Emperor of Austria. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Singer, Ktinstler-Lexikon, i., 8.7.; Eisenberg, 
Das Geistige Wien, i., s.v. 
8. N. D. 
FRIEDLÁNDER, DAGOBERT: Member of 
the Prussian Upper House; born in Kolmar, Posen, 
Feb. 19, 1826. From 1846 to 1857 he conducted a 
book business in Wollstein; in the latter year he re- 
moved to Bromberg, exchanging his former oceupa- 
tion for that of a banker. He was a member of the 
Prussian Upper House from 1874 to 1881. During 
his term of membersbip the law concerning the with- 
drawal of members from the Jewish communities in 
Prussia, to which he offered an amendment, was 
passed. Since 1882 Friedländer has resided at Villa 
Breitenstein, near Ermatingen, in Switzerland. 


S. 


FRIEDLÁNDER, DAVID: German writer 
and communal leader; born at Königsberg Dec. 6, 
1750; died Dec. 25, 1884, at Berlin, where he had 
settled in 1771. As the son-in-law of the rich banker 
Daniel Itzig, and the friend and pupil, and subse- 
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quently the successor, intellectually, of Moses Men- 
delssohn, he occupied a prominent position in both 
Jewish and non-Jewish circles of Berlin. His en- 
deavors in behalf of the Jews and Judaism included 
the emancipation of the Jews of Berlin and the vari- 
ous reforms connected therewith. Frederick William 
Il., on his accession, called a committee whose duty 
was to acquaint him with the grievances of the 
Jews, Friedlinder and Itzig being chosen as general 
delegates. But the results of the conference were 
such that the Jews declared themselves unable to 
accept the reforms proposed, and not until after 
the French Revolution did the Jews then living on 
Prussian territory succeed in obtaining equal rights 
from Frederick William 
III. (edict of March 11, 
1812). 

Friedliinder and his 
friends in the commu- 
nity of Berlin now turned 
their attention to the re- 
form of worship in har- 
mony with modern ideas 
and the changed social 
position of the Jews. 
The proposition in itself 
was perfectly justified, 
but the propositions of 
Friedländer, who had 
meanwhile been called 
(1813) to the conferences 
on the reorganization of 
the Jewish cult held in 
the Jewish consistory at 
Cassel, were unaccepta- 
ble to even the most 
radical members, as they 
tended to reduce Juda- 
ism to a mere colorless 
code of ethics. 

Fricdlinder was more 
successful in his educa- 
tional endeavors. He 
was one of the founders 
of a Jewish free school 
(1778), which he directed 
jn association with his 
brother-in-law, Isaac 
Daniel Itzig. In this school, however, exclusively 
Jewish subjects were soon crowded out. Fried- 
linder also wrote text-books, and was one of the 
first to translate the Hebrew prayer-book into Ger- 
man. But in spite of all these labors he was 
not filled with the true Jewish spirit, being more 
concerned with endeavors to facilitate for him- 
self and other Jews entry into Christian circles. 
This disposition was evidenced by his anonymous 
petition to the “Oberconsistorialrat ” Teller “in 
the name of many Jewish heads of families,” who 
agreed to accept Christianity and even baptism, 
if they were not required to believe in Jesus and 
might evade certain ceremonies. Teller, who did 
not even suspect Friedliinder of this lack of char- 
acter, answered with due severity. This “Send- 
schreiben an Seine Hochwürden Herrn Oberconsis- 
torialrath und Probst Teller zu Berlin, von einigen 
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Hausvütern Jüdischer Religion” (Berlin, 1799), 
called forth many replies. In 1816, when the Prus- 
sian government decided to improve the situation 
of the Polish Jews, Malziewsky, Bishop of Kujawia, 
consulted Friedliinder. Friedliinder gave the bishop 
a circumstantial account of the material and intel- 
lectual condition of the Jews, and indicated the 
means by which it might be ameliorated. 
Friedliinder displayed great activity in literary 
work. Induced by Moses Mendelssohn, he began 
the translation into German of some parts of the 
Bible according to Mendelssohn’scommentary. He 
translated Mendelssohn's “Sefer ha-Nefesh,” Berlin, 
1787, and “Kohelet,” 1788. He wrote a Hebrew 
commentary to Abot and 
also translated it, Vienna, 
1791; “Reden der Er- 
bauung Gebildeten Is- 
raeliten Gewidmet,” Ber- 
lin, 1815-17; “Moses 
Mendelssohn, von Ihm 
und über Ihn," 26. 1819; 
“ Ueber dieVerbesserung 
der Israeliten im König- 
reich Polen," 7d. 1819, 
this being the answer 
which he wrote to the 
Bishop of Kujawia; 
“Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte der Judenver- 
folgung im XIX. Jahr- 
hundert Durch Schrift- 
steller,” 25. 1820. 
Friedlünder was asses- 
sor of the Royal Col- 
lege of Manufacture and 
Commerce of Berlin, and 
the first Jew to sit in the 
municipal council of that 
city. His wealth ena- 
bled him to be a patron 
of science and art, among 
those he encouraged be- 
ing the brothers Alex- 
: ander and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. 


BIBLIOGRAPH Y: I. Ritter, 

Gesch. der Jüdischen Re- 

formation, ii., David Friedlünder; Ludwig Geiger, in Allge- 

meine Deutsche Biographie, vii.; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 

pp. 250 et seq.; Rippner, in Gratz J aubelsehrift, pp. 162 et seq.3 

Sulamith, viii. 109 et seq.; Der Jüdische Plutarch, ii. 56- 

60; Museum für die Israelitische Jugend, 1840; Zeitschrift 
für die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, i. 256-218. 


S. A. Kv. 


FRIEDLANDER, FRIEDRICH: Genre 
painter; born Jan. 10, 1825, at Kohljanowitz, Bohe- 
mia. He studied at the Vienna Academy, and later 
under Professor Waldmiiller, and visited Italy in 
1850, Diisseldorf in 1852, and finally Paris. He de- 
voted himself at first to historical pictures, creating 
a genuine sensation with his painting entitled “The 
Death of Tasso.” Since 1854 he has painted genre 
pictures exclusively, taking hissubjects chiefly from 
military life and the local life of Vienna. His scenes 
from Swabian folk-life are also justly celebrated. 

The following are a few of Friedliinder’s best pro- 
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ductions: “ People Pouring out of a Public Building 
into the Street,” 1859 (Imperial Gallery, Vienna); 
“The Politician in the Workshop,” 1868 ; “ The Incen- 
diary Caught in the Act,” 1864; “The Evening 
Hour,” 1865; “The Pawnbroker’s Shop,” 1866 (now 
in the possession of the Duke of Coburg); “The 
Wine-Test,” 1866; “The New Comrade,” 1868; * The 
Invalids,” 1871; “The Declaration of Love,” 1872; 
and “The Strawberry-Venders,” 1872 (Imperial Gal- 
lery, Vienna). Since 1866 he has been a member of the 
Vienna Academy; in 1865 he received the Order of 
Francis Joseph and the Bavarian Order of Michael, 
and in 1867 the gold medal with crown for merit. 
He has recently been elevated to the nobility with 
the suggestive title of “Von Mahlheim.” Many of 
his paintings are in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Seybert, Kitinstler-Lexikon; Meyers Kon- 
versations-Lexvikon. 
S. J. So. 
FRIEDLÄNDER, JOSEPH ABRAHAM: 
German rabbi; born at Kolin, Bohemia, 1758; died 
at Brilon, Westphalia, Nov. 26, 1852. He was the 
nephew of David Friedländer, from whom he im- 
bibed a great enthusiasm for progressive Judaism. 
After attending the Talmud school of Ezekiel Lan- 
dau at Prague, he went to Presburg. In 1784 he be- 
came chief rabbi of Westphalia and the principality 
of Wittgenstein, retaining this office until his death. 
Friedländer was one of the first German rabbis to 
advocate through speech and pen the reform of Juda- 
ism. He abolished in his district the second day of 
the festivals; openly and decisively opposed many 
obsolete Jewish mourning customs; and declared, in 
his responsum on “ Die Verträglichkeit der Freien 
Forschung mit dem Rabbineramte,” that the dicta of 
the Mishnah and the Talmud are not binding for all 
time. He published *Shoresh Yosef,” on abolish- 
ing the second day of the festivals (in Hebrew and 
German; Hanover and Brilon, 1884), and “ Maha- 
dura Bathra," a supplement to the foregoing, and 
containing a correspondence with Aaron Chorin on 
questions of Reform (Hanover, 1885). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten, i. 316, iii. 
175; L. Stein, Israelitischer Volkslehrer, ii. 295 et seq. 
S. M. K. 
FRIEDLÄNDER, JULIUS: German numis- 
matist; born in Berlin June 25, 1818; died there 
April 4, 1884. After studying at the universities of 
Bonn and Berlin, and traveling in Italy (1838-39), 
he obtained a position at the Königliche Sammlung 
der Antiken-Münzen in Berlin (1840). In 1868 he 
became director of the numismatic section of the 
Berlin Museum. In 1872 he was elected a member of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. Besides numerous 
papers in numismatic journals, he wrote: “Die 
Münzen des Johanniterordens auf Rhodos,” Berlin, 


1843; “Die Münzen Justinians ” (with Pinder), 1843; 


“Die Münzen der Ostgothen,” ib. 1844; * Die Mün- 
zen der Vandalen,” 2d. 1849; “Die Oskischen Mün- 
zen,” Leipsic, 1850; “Das Königliche Münzkabinet ” 
(with Von Sallet), 2d ed., Berlin, 1877; Supplement, 
1882; * Die Italienischen Schaumtinzen des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts,” čb. 1880-82; “Verzeichnis von Griech- 
ischen Münzen, Welche aus Modernen Stempeln 
Geprügt Sind," 2d. 1888. He edited G. Schadow’s 
“Aufsätze und Briefe," Düsseldorf, 1864; 9d ed., 
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Stuttgart, 1890. From his literary remains Weil 
published * Repertorium zur Antiken Numismatik,” 
a supplement to Mionnet's “Description des Mé- 
dailles Antiques," Berlin, 1885. 

Friedlünder's entire family embraced Christianity 

in 1820. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus, AKonversations- Lexikon, vii., 1902, 
8.v.; Meyers Konversations-Levikon, vi., s.v. Zeitschrift 
für Numismatik, pp. 116-119, Berlin, 1885 ; Proceedings of 
the (London) Numismatic Society, pp. 30-82; Jahrbuch der 
Konigl. Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1884, v. 149-151. 

S. N. D. 

FRIEDLÄNDER, LUDWIG: German philol- 
ogist; born at Königsberg July 16, 1824. He studied 
at the universites of Königsberg and Leipsic from 

1841 to 1845. In 1847 he became privat-docent of 

classical philology at Königsberg, in 1856 assistant 

professor, and in 1858 professor. He retired in 1892 

to Strasburg, where he is honorary professor at the 

university. His chief work is * Darstellungen aus der 

Sittengesch. Rom’s in der Zeit von August bis zum 

Ausgang der Antonine” (8 vols., 1862-71; 6th ed., 

1889-90). This work is considered one of the most 

noteworthy philologieal productions of the nine- 

teenth century (translated into French by Ch. Vogel, 

Paris, 1863-74, and into Italian and Hungarian). 

Friedlünder's other publications include: * Nicanoris 

Tepl Iakes Xrtyuje Reliquis Emendatiores " (1850); 

*" Ueberden Kunstsinn der Rómer in der Kaiserzeit ? 

(1852); “ Aristonici Alexandrini sep? Zgusíov 'IAtádoc 

Reliquie Emendatiores” (1853); “Die Homerische 

Kritik von Wolf bis Grote” (1853). He edited and 

annotated Martial (2 vols., 1886); Petronius’ “Cena 

Trimalchionis ” (with translation, 1891) ; and Juvenal 

(1895). Friedlünder has embraced Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; De le Roi, 
Gesch. der Evangelischen Juden-Mission, p. 215. 


FRIEDLANDER, LUDWIG HERMANN: 
German physician; born April 20, 1790, at Königs- 
berg, Prussia; died 1851 at Halle, Saxony. He en- 
tered the Königsberg University at the age of fifteen, 
and studied medicine (M.D. 1812), evincing at the 
same time a predilection for philological, literary, 
and esthetical studies which led to a lifelong friend- 
ship with Max von Schenkendorf. He took part in 
the campaign of 1818 and went with the army to 
Paris, where he was promoted to the office of chief 
physician of a camp-hospital. In 1814 he resigned 
from military service and went to Carlsruhe; there, 
through the intervention of his friend Schenkendorf, 
he became acquainted with Jung-Stilling, John Lud- 
wig Ewald, and Mme. Krüdener, whose mystical 
tendencies exercised a deep influence upon his mind. 
After a short stay in Carlsruhe he went to Vienna, 
and in 1815 to Italy, through his companion, the 
painter Philipp Veit, where he associated chiefly 
with artists. He described the impressions of his 
journey in a book published 1818-20 in Leipsic 
(^ Ansichten von Italien Während einer Reise in den 
Jahren 1815-1810 "). 

Upon his return to Germany (1817) Friedlünder 
was admitted as privat-docent in medicine at Halle. 
In 1819 he was appointed assistant professor, and in 
1828 professor, of theoretical medicine; he held this 
chair till his death. 

Friedlünder wrote: “De Institutione ad Medici- 
nam Libri Duo,” a methodology of medicine, Halle, 
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1823; “Fundamenta Doctrine Pathologice sive de 
Corporis Animique Morbi Ratione Atque Natura," 
a text-book of general pathology, 3 vols., Leipsic, 
1828: “Guilielmi Heberdeni Opera Medica Recog- 
novit; Vitam Auctoris Adjecit Atque Edidit,” Leip- 
sic, 1831; “Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der 
Heilkunde,” 9 vols., Leipsic, 1838-39; “ Historic 
Ord. Medic. Halensis ante Hos Centum Annos Brevis 
Expositio," Halle, 1840. Friedländer embraced 
Christianity at an early age. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De le Roi, Ja'tden- Mission, i. 241, Leipsic, 1899 ; 


lod 


Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vii. ib. 1878 


S B. B. 


FRIEDLÄNDER, MAX: Journalist; born 
June 18, 1829, at Pless, Prussian Silesia; died April 
20, 1872, at Nice. After studying law at the univer- 
sities of Berlin, Breslau, and Heidelberg, he became 
assessor at the city court of Breslau, and while hold- 
ing this position he published his book on copyright, 
“Der Ausliindische und Einheimische Rechtsschutz 
Gegen Nachdruck und Nachbildung,” Leipsic, 1857. 
He began his journalistic career in 1856 by contrib- 
uting to the Vienna “Presse,” and soon afterward 
moved to Vienna to become a member of the edito- 
rial staff of that paper, his articles on political econ- 
omy and finance attracting the attention of influen- 
tial statesmen and financiers. 

After the Italian war Friedlinder conducted a 
successful journalistic campaign against the policy 
of Schmerling, and advocated strongly the granting 
of a liberal constitution. In Sept., 1864, he founded 
the “Neue Freie Presse,” of which publication he 
remained editor-in-chief until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, s.v.; De le 

Roi, Juden-Mission, p. 249. q 

I. R. : 


FRIEDLANDER, MAX: German writer on 
music and bass concert-singer; born in Brieg, Sile- 
sia, Oct. 19, 1859. A pupil of Manuel Garcia (Lon- 
don) and Stockhausen (Frankfort-on-the-Main), he 
made his début at the London Monday Popular Con- 
certs in 1880. From 1881 to 1883 he lived at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; since then his home has been in 
Berlin, where he is (since 1894) lecturer on music at 
the university. In 1887 he received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Rostock, his disser- 
tation being “Beiträge zu einer Biographie Franz 
Schubert’s.” He edited the Peters collection of 
Schumann's and Schubert’s songs (1884-87). He 
also published the following: “Gluck’s Klopstock- 
sche Oden” (1886); “Ein Hundert Deutsche Volks- 
lieder” (1886); “Beethoven’s. Schottische Lieder” 
(1889); * Chorschule ” (1891) ; “ Wiegenlieder " (1894) ; 
“Gesiinge von Beethoven” (1896); " Goethe’s Ge- 
dichte in der Musik” (1896); “Haydn’s Canons” 
(1899); * Beethoven's Klavier-Rondo ” (1900). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians; H. Riemann, 

Musik-Lexikon; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, Supple- 


ment, 1899-1900. 
sS. N. D. 


FRIEDLÄNDER, MICHAEL: Principal of 
Jews’ College, London; born at Jutroschin, Prus- 
sia, April 29, 1833. He studied at the universities 
of Berlin and Halle (Ph.D. 1862), and concurrently 
with his university studies he read Talmud. Set- 
tling in Berlin, he was appointed principal of the 


Talmud school, which position he resigned in 1865 
to accept that of principal of Jews’ College, London, 
in succession to Barnett Abrahams. In 1867 he pub- 
lished a German commentary upon the Song of 
Songs. He has since taken an active part in the 
educational progress of the community at large. 

Friedliinder has displayed considerable literary ac- 
tivity. Asa member of the Society of Hebrew Lit- 
erature he has published under its auspices: (1) 
“The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah”; (2) “An 
Essay on the Writings of Ibn Ezra"; and (8) a 
translation from the original Arabic, with notes, of 
Maimonides’ * Guide of the Perplexed.” He has also 
edited a “Jewish Family Bible” in English and He- 
brew; compiled a “Handbook of the Jewish Relig- 
ion,” and a larger work, “The Jewish Religion”; 
made calculations on the Jewish calendar; and con- 
tributed articles to the “Jewish Quarterly Review,” 
the “Dictionary of National Biography,” and other 
publications. Numerous papers read by him at 
Jews’ College and elsewhere have been published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1899; Jewish Chronicle, 

May 8, 1903. 

J. G. L. 


FRIEDLANDER, MORITZ: Austrian theolo- 
gian; born in Bur Szt. Georgen, Hungary, 1842; 
now (1908) residing in Vienna. He was educated at 
the University of Prague, where he also attended the 
Talmudic lectures of Chief Rabbi Rapoport. His 
liberal views kept him from the rabbinical career. 
For a short period he filled the position of religious 
instructor in a gymnasium in Vienna; in 1875 he 
became secretary of the Israelitische Allianz zu 
Wien. In 1881-82, sometimes in company with 
Charles Netter, he made frequent journeys to Brody 
to cooperate with the delegates of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle of Paris in assisting exiled Rus- 
sian Jews to the United States. The wretchedness 
and misery he witnessed on these occasions he de- 
scribed in “Fünf Wochen in Brody.” As secretary 
of the Allianz he succeeded, in spite of vehement 
opposition of the ultra-Orthodox party (Hasidim), 
in establishing in Galicia the first Jewish public 
school. Friedlünder's memoir on his second jour- 
ney to Galicia fellinto the hands of Baron de Hirsch ; 
the latter's munificent foundation (Baron de Hirsch 
Fund), enabling the Jewish youth in Galicia to se- 
cure an education and to acquire a trade, was a di- 
rect expression of his sympathy for his unfortunate 
coreligionists. Friedländer became the secretary of 
this fund, and established personally fifty schools in 
those localities of Galicia where there were large 
numbers of Jews. It was at his instance also that 
the baroness Clara de Hirsch established a fund of 
five million francs to found technical schools for 
girls and to clothe poor school-children in Galicia. 

Friedländer wrote: “Patristische und Talmu- 
dische Studien” (1878); “Lessing’s Nathan der 
Weise” (1880); “Apion: ein Culturbiid aus dem 
Ersten Christlichen Jahrhundert ” (1882); * Zur Ent- 
stehung des Christenthums " (1894); “Die Drei Bel- 
fer: ein Culturbild aus Galizien? (under the pseu- 
donym * Marek Firkowitz": 1894); * Das Judenthum 
in der Vorchristlichen Griechischen Weit" (1897); 
* Der Vorchristliche Jüdische Gnosticismus " (1898); 
“ Reiseerinnerungen aus Galizien” (1900); * Der Anti- 
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christ ” (1902); “ Geschichte der Jiidischen Apologe- 
tik " (1908); and “ Der Freiwellige des Ghetto: Kul- 
turbilder aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart.” He 
has also contributed to the “ Nation,” “ Die Zeit,” the 
“Revue des Etudes Juives,” the “Jewish Quarterly 
Review,” and to various Jewish weeklies. 
S. 

FRIEDLANDER, SOLOMON: Preacher and 
physician; born at Brilon, Westphalia, Oct. 23, 
1825; died in Chicago Aug. 22, 1860. He studied 
in Bonn and Heidelberg, and graduated (Ph. D.) in 
1844. In 1847 he was elected associate preacher to 
Dr. Holdheim of the Reform Congregation of Ber- 
lin, and later accepted a professorship in the Jewish 
Teachers’ Seminary at Münster, in which city he 
also officiated as preacher. He remained there for 
three years. He wrote: “Geschichte des Isracliti- 
schen Volkes,” of which only the first three volumes 
appeared (Leipsic, 1847) ; “Sermons,” delivered in the 
Temple of the Jewish Reform Congregation at Ber- 
lin (1847); “Samuel,” twenty-five sermons, the first 
volume of a projected series entitled “Das Leben 
der Propheten” (1850); * Gesch. der Münsterschen 
Seminars” (1850). Friedländer next studied medi- 
cine, won the degree of M.D., and emigrated to 
America in 1855. Finding the medical profession 
uncongenial, he accepted (1860) the position of 
teacher and (shortly after) preacher to the Congre- 
gation (Kehillath) Anshe Maarab, Chicago. 

8. E. 


FRIEDMAN, AARON ZEBI: Shohet; born 
in Stavisk, Poland, March 22, 1822; died in New 
York city May 17, 1876. At the age of seventeen 
Friedman became shohet for the city of Stavisk and 
the neighboring country. He removed to Bernkas- 
tel-on-the-Moselle, Germany, where he became rabbi 
and shohet in 1844. Four years later he went to 
New York, where he was chosen as shohet of one 
of the largest abattoirs in the city. Friedman held 
this position until his death. Owing to charges of 
cruelty made by Henry Bergh, president of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Friedman wrote (1874) a defense of shehitah 
entitled “Tub Ta'am," translations of which were 
two yearslater made from the Hebrew into English, 
French, and German. Ilis strict Orthodoxy and 
learning caused him to be widely known as the 
*Ba‘al Shem” of America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Drachman, Neo-Hebraic Literature in 

America, in the Seventh Biennial Report of the Jewish 


Theological Seminary Association, pp. 65, 96; Harper’s 
Monthly, Oct., 1878, pp. 768, 769. 2 


FRIEDMAN, LOB BEHR (Arych Dob): Au- 
thor and pedagogue; born in 1865 at Suwalki, Rus- 
sian Poland. He was educated at Doskowitz, Mora- 
via, afterward removing to Warsaw, where he be- 
came one of the promoters of Zionism, founding 
there, in conjunction with R. Samuel Mohilever, a 
Zionist society. In 1892 he went to America and bo- 
came the editor of * Ha-‘Ibri.” Friedman has writ- 
ten a considerable number of school-books and other 
works, among which may be mentioned: “ Ha-Pa- 
degug ha-‘Tbri”; " Allufe Yisrael,” biographies of 
the Talmudists; *Shulhan ‘Aruk li-Bene ha-Ne‘u- 
rim," a book on rabbinic law for the young, in 


Scr. 


Judwo-German; “Likkutim Nifla’im,” stories from 
the Talmud; “Talmudische Perlen”; “Rabbis of 
Ancient Times" (in collaboration with Fromenson) ; 
“Maxims and Proverbs of Bible and Talmud.” He 
has written also various novels and articles for He- 


brew journals. 
A. H. Ma. 


FRIEDMANN, ALFRED: German poet and 
author; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main Oct. 26,1845, 
Brought up as a goldsmith, he renounced that oc- 
cupation and studied at the universities of Heidel- 
berg and Zurich (Ph. D. 1870). Friedmann resided in 
Vienna until 1886, when he moved to Berlin. His 
works include: “Savilia” (1873); “Aus Hellas” 
(songs, 1874); “Merlin-Orpheus” (songs, 1874); 
* Biblische Sterne? (three idyls, 1875); * Die Feuer- 
probe der Liebe Angioletta " (3d ed., 1879); * Leicht- 
sinnige Lieder" (1878); “Gedichte” (1882); “ Lieder 
des Herzens? (1888). Besides these lyrical produc- 
tions Friedmann wrote the drama “Don Juan's 
Letztes Liebesabenteuer” (1891), and numerous 
novels, among which are: “Zwei Ehen" (8d ed., 
1880; this has been translated into Italian); “Schnell 
Reich” (1891); “Die Heckenrose” (1898); “Die 
Danaiden” (1893); “Der Todesring,” “Falsche 
Freundschaft,” “Der Letzte Schuss," and “ Russ- 
ische Rache" (all four published in Iteclam’s “ Uni- 
versalbibliothek ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lexikon. 


FRIEDMANN, BERNÁT: Hungarian jurist 
and criminal lawyer; born in Grosswardein Oct. 10, 
1848; studied law at the “Rechtsakademie” there 
andat the University of Budapest. He won general 
sympathy through his manly conduct in connection 
with the notorious Tisza-Eszlár trial. He wrote; 
* Hazai Bányászatunk Nemzetgazdasági és Statisz- 
tikai Szempontból," Budapest, 1866; “A Népbirák 
és Eskiidtszékek Intezménye,” db. 1876 (which won 
the grand academical prize); “ A Felebbvitel Bünü- 
gyekben Tekintettel a Közvetlen Szóbeliségre," čb. 
1878; “Eszrevètelek a Magyar Bünvádi Eljarási 
Javaslat Iranyeszméi Felctt,” 1889. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Tára; Pallas Nagy 
Lexicon. 


5. M. W. 

FRIEDMANN (“ISH SHALOM”), MEIR 
BEN JEREMIAH: Austrian scholar; born at 
Kraszna, in the district of Kashau, Hungary, July 
10,1881. At the age of thirteen he entered the yesh- 
ibah at Ungvar, where he was attracted to Hasid- 
ism and the Cabala. Fortunately, however, at the 
age of sixteen he was led by the “Bi’ur” of Men- 
delssohn to the study of the Bible, and became 
deeply interested in Hebrew poetry, especially in 
Wassely’s “Shire Tife’ret.” At twenty, while liv- 
ing at Miskolez, where he earned his livelihood by 
giving instruction in Talmudical literature, he took 
up secular studies. In 1858 he entered the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. When, in 1864, the Vienna bet ha- 
midrash was founded he was chosen as teacher of 
the Bible and Midrash; that office he still (1908) 
holds. Later he was elected a professor in the 
Israelitisch-Theologische Lehranstalt. 

Friedmann has devoted himself chiefly to the 
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editing of old Midrashim, to which he has added 

critical notes and valuable introductions. These 

notes, written in classical rabbinical style, are models 
of precision and are of great value. Friedmann has 
published the following works in Hebrew: The 

Sifre, Vienna, 1864; the Mekilta, 72. 1870; “ Eshet 

Hayil," à commentary on Prov. xxxi. 75. 1878; the 

Pesikta Rabbati, 2b. 1880; * Ha-Ziyyon," a rational 

interpretation of Ezek. xx. ib. 1882; “Dabar ‘al 

Odot ha- Talmud," on the question whether the Tal- 

mud can be accurately translated, 7b. 1885; * Mas- 

seket Makkot," a critical edition of the Talmudical 

treatise Makkot, with à commentary, ib. 1888; 

“ Sefer Shofetim,” notes to Judges, ib. 1891; “Me'ir 

'Ayin," a commentary on the Passover Haggadah, 

ib. 1895; “Tanna debe Eliyahu,” db. 1900. Fried- 

mann's German publications are: “ Worte der Erin- 
nerung an Isaac Noa Mannheimer," 2b. 1873; “ Die 

Juden ein Ackerbautrelbender Stamm," ib. 1878; 

«T. Q. Stern, Gedenkrede,” db. 1883; 4 Zerubabel,” 

German explanation of Isa. lii. 19 and liii. 2b. 1890; 

«Worte zur Feier des 100 Jahrigen Geburtstages des 

Seligen Predigers Isaac Noa Mannheimer," 1893; 

“ Onkelos und ‘Akylos,” 25. 1896. From 1881 to 1886 

Friedmann published, together with Isaac Hirsh 

Weiss, the monthly * Bet Talmud,” devoted to rab- 

pinical studies. To this periodical Friedmann con- 

tributed, under the signature “Ish Shalom,” many 
valuable essays, of which the most noteworthy are 
on the arrangement of the Pentateuch and on 

Samuel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brainin, in Luah Ahiasaf, pp. 913 et seq., 
1901: Ha-Shiloah, p. 578, 1901; S. Schechter, in Jew. Chron. 
p. 17, June 28, 1901. 

S. I. BR. 

FRIEDMANN, MORITZ: Hungarian cantor; 
born in Hrabócz, Hungary, March 7, 1828; died 
in Budapest Aug. 29, 1891. Up to 1848 he filled 
several positions in minor provincial congregations. 
At the outbreak of the revolution in that year he 
enlisted in the Hungarian army, and participated in 
the campaign against Austria. 

Upon his return to civil life Friedmann became a 
member of the choir of Solomon Sulzer in Vienna, 
and in 1850 was elected cantor, teacher, and secretary 
of the congregation at Fünfhaus, a suburb of the 
Austrian capital. Seven years later he became chief 
cantor of the Jewish congregation of Budapest, a 
position which he retained until his death. In 1875 
Emperor Francis Joseph conferred upon him the 
decoration of the Golden Cross. In 1882 he founded 
a union of Jewish congregation officials, of which 
he remained president till his death. In 1877 he 
was appointed professor of vocal instruction at the 
rabbinical seminary at Budapest. Friedmann pub- 
lished a song-book, “Izraelita Vallásos Énekek,” 
which is in use in most congregations of Hungary. 

S. A. Kar. 


FRIEDMANN, PAUL: German philanthro- 
pist; born at Berlin in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Friedmann is of Jewish descent, and is 
connected with the family of Moses Mendelssohn. 
Much exercised over the fate of the Russian Jews 
after the persecutions of 1882-90, in 1890 he visited 
the land of Midian and resolved to found a colony 
there. He had a steam-yacht (“ Israel") built in 
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Scotland, and went to Cracow personally to select 
the first immigrants. Twenty-four of these, under 
the leadership of Friedmann, Daron von Seebach. 
and Lieutenant Thiele, with a doctor, a chemist, 
and a builder, left Cairo in the middle of November, 
1891. | 

A landing was made at Sharm al-Moza on the east 
side of the Gulf of Akabah; but the new colony did 
not last for more than two months. Internal dissen- 
sions broke out between the leaders, who were all 
Christians, and the Jews. The Egyptian govern- 
ment also feared complications with the Turkish 
soldiers encamped not far off, and ordered the under- 
taking to be abandoned. Friedmann, who had sunk 
170,000 marks in the project, brought suit against 
the Egyptian government for £25,000. The Russian 
consul in Cairo also opened an investigation, and vio- 
lent denunciatory articles appeared in the Egyptian 
press, especially in connection with the death of one 
of the settlers who had been forced to leave the en- 
campment because of insubordination. In connec- 
tion with the venture, Friedmann privately pub- 
lished " Das Land Madian," Berlin, 1891. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israelit, pp. 177, 2. 865, 407, 906, 1146. Ma- 
yence, 1892; Israelitische Wochenschrift, Nov. 24, 1898, p- 
369: Allg. Zeit. des J'ud. Nov. 4, 1892; New York Times, 
June 30, 1891; New York Herald, May 1, 1892. 

D. G. 


FRIEDMANN, SIEGWART: German actor; 
born at Budapest April 25, 1942. He was a pupil 
of Dawison, who not only educated him for the 
stage, but took him into his own home and family. 
He made his début at Breslau Oct. 18, 1863, as 
Ferdinand in * Egmont," which was not successful. 

In 1864 he made his reentry, with Dawison, at 
the Königliche Schauspielhaus, Berlin, where he re- 
mained until 1871. The next year was spent in 
Schwerin; from 1872 to 1876 he worked with Laube, 
at the Stadttheater, Vienna, and soon ranked as one 
of the best actors on the German stage. In 1876 he 
went to Hamburg, returning three years later to 
Vienna. His most important work in behalf of the 
stage was the founding of the Deutsche Theater, at 
Berlin, with Ludwig Barnay, Adolf l'Arronge, and 
Friedrich Haase (1888). In 1888 he went on a star- 
ring tour through Germany and Austria, retiring 
from the stage in 1892. 

Friedmann's best róles were those of modern wri- 
ters, though he was excellent as Charles L.X. (Lind- 
ner's * Die Bluthochzeit "), and in several of Shake- 
speare's male characters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, s.v. 
8 E. Ms. 
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FRIEDRICHSFELD, DAVID B. ZEBI 
HIRSCH: Germanand Hebrew author; born about 
1755 in Berlin; died Feb. 19, 1810, in Amsterdam. 
In the Prussian capital he absorbed the scholarship 
and ideas of the contemporancous Meassefim. In 
1781 he went to Amsterdam, where he was one of 
the leaders in the fight for the emancipation of the 
Jews, writing in the promotion of this cause his 
* Beleuchtung . . . das Bürgerrecht der Juden Be- 
treffend,” Amsterdam, 1795, and “Appell an die 
Stände Hollands,” ete., ib., 1797. Besides contribu- 
ting to the ^ Ha-Meassef,” he wrote * Ma/aneh Rak,” 
on the pronunciation of Hebrew among the Sephar- 
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dim (being also a defense of Moses Leman’s “Imrah 
Zerufah),” Amsterdam, 1808; and “Zeker Zaddik, ” 
a biography of Hartwig Wessely, ib. 1809. Some of 
his works are still in manuscript (comp. Steinschnei- 
der, “ Verzeichnis der Hebr. Handschriften der Kö- 
nigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin,” ii., No. 255, pp. 110 e£ 
8eq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. Ist ed., xi. 134, 229; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 987; Zeitlin, Bibl, Pust-Mendels. 


p. 89 

S. H. B. 

FRIEDRICHSTADT: Town in the govern- 
ment of Courland, Russia, with a population (1897) 
of 5,228, of whom 8,800 were Jews. With the ad- 
mission of Jews into Courland toward the close of 
the seventeenth century a Jewish community was 
established there, chiefly by settlers from neighbor- 
ing Lithuanian towns and from White Russia. The 
latter found Friedrichstadt, owing to the rapids in 
the River Diina some miles above the town, a conve- 
nient halting-place in their voyages down the river, 
which was the main channel fora considerable trade 
in lumber, grain, and other merchandise between 
White Russia and Riga, a city below Friedrichstadt. 

The archives of the city of Riga for the eight- 
eenth century show that in the opinion of its 
burghers the commercial prosperity of their city de- 
pended largely on the trade brought there by way 
of Friedrichstadt through the Jews of White Rus- 
sia (Buchholz, * Geschichte der Juden in Riga," pp. 
29, 44—48). The Jewish community of Friedrich- 
stadt is mentioned in Russian documents of the year 
1142, when a ukase dated Dec. 14 ordered the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Russia. When this ukase 
was enforced the burghers of Riga petitioned the 
government to grant the Jews permission to reside 
at least temporarily in their city, saying that unless 
this permission was granted they would be commer- 
cially ruined. As this petition proved ineffective, 
new conditions arose that gave impetus to the com- 
merce of the Jewish community of Friedrichstadt. 
Barges and rafts sailing down the Düna laden with 
cargoes for Riga were detained at Friedrichstadt, 
and thus the trade of the Riga merchants was so seri- 
ously hampered that they feared it mi ght eventually 
be diverted into other channels; and to obviate this 
danger they sent a special commissioner to Friedrich- 
stadt for the purpose of obtaining relief (20. p. 47). 

In 1771 the Jewish community of Friedrichstadt 
suffered severely from floods due to a sudden break- 
ing of the ice in the Düna. On this occasion the 
greater part of the town was swept away. An- 
other flood equally disastrous to them occurred 
there in 1837 (see “ Mittheilungen aus der Geschichte 
Liv-Est's und Courland's," i. 360). By the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the town had become an 
important commercial center. A number of promi- 
nent Jewish firms were engaged there in foreign 
trade as middlemen between German importers and 
Russian merchants of the interior. The chief articles 
of commerce were hides, furs, and bristles, which 
were collected from over all Russia and exported to 
England, Germany, and the United States. Localin- 
dustry also received an im petus, and factories for the 
manufacture of cigars, soap, needles, chocolate, ete., 
were started ; but with the opening of the Riga-Diina- 
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burg Railroad in 1862 the commercial importance of 
the town began to wane, Nevertheless, its popula- 
tion, which in 1850 aggregated 1,483 inhabitants, 
steadily increased. A government school was estab- 
lished there in 1858. Among the most prominent 
Jewish families of this town are the following: 
Kahn, Birkhahn, Rosenthal, and Heyman. is 

FRIEND, FLORENCE. See MANNERING, 
MARY. 

FRIENDSHIP (ny, minx, nj, nans): 
Personal attachment to an individual. The histor- 
ical books of the Bible furnish several instances of 
genuine friendship; and the pithy sayings of the 
Wisdom literature, of Talmud, and of Midrash con- 
tain a philosophy of friendship. The Bible endows 
friendship with a peculiar dignity by making it 
symbolical of the intimacy that exists between God 
and man. “And Yawn spoke unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend ” (Ex. xxxiii. 
11; comp. Num. xii. 8). Also the prophet Isaiah 
makes God speak of Abraham as his friend (Isa. 
xli. 8; comp. II Chron. xx. 7). 

The essential characteristic of genuine friendship 
is disinterestedness. The service one renders his 
friend must be prompted by the sole desire to be 
of use to him, and not for the sake of furthering 
one’s own interests. Selfishness destroys friendship. 
This is tersely expressed in Ab. v. 16: ^ Friendship 
dictated by a selfish motive comes to an end together 
with its speculations; but friendship which is not 
based on any selfish motive comes never to an end." 

Friendship of the selfish ty pe is often referred to 
in Bible and Talmud; €.g., “Every man is a friend 
to him that giveth gifts" (Prov. xix. 6b; comp. čb. 
xix. 4); “Ye would . . . make merchandise of your 
friend? (Job vi, 27b); “At the door of the rich all 
are friends; at the door of the poor there are none” 
(Shab. 32a); “A friend loveth at all times” (Prov. 
xvii. 17); "A friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother " (20. xviii. 24b). 

As historical examples of friendship have high 
value in determining the characteristics of the na- 

tional soul, the following may be cited 
Historical from Jewish history: 'The relations 
Examples. between Jonathanand David have be- 

come typical of true friendship. Jona- 
than's friendship for David is put to a severe test. 
Against his friendship there are arrayed filial duty 
and the personal interests of a prince; but friend- 
ship conquers (I Sam, xviii. 8, xix. 2-7, xxiii. 17- 
18). David is kind to the unfortunate Mephibo- 
sheth, a scion of the house of Saul, whom he be- 
friends on account of J onathan, his friend (II Sam. 
ix.) Darzillai's disinterested kindness for David is 
another instance (II Sam. xix. 91-89). 

Because friends, owing to their intimato relation, 
influence each other, the utmost care should be ex- 
ercised in the choice of a friend. “Tron sharpeneth 
iron; sO a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend " (Prov. xvii. 17; comp. zb. xxviii. 7); “Make 
no friendship with a man that is given to anger” (ib. 
xxii. 24a). 

The Talmud furnishes many beautiful examples 
of friendship. An illustration of friendship as an 
ideal of spiritual fellowship is found in the relation 
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between rabbis Johanan bar Nappaha and Simeon 
ben Lakish (Yer. Bezah v. 63d; Yer. Ta‘an. 5a; see, 
also, Horodezky, * Ha-Goren," p. 22, on N'n and 
Swann). 

The value set on friendship is shown by the fol- 
lowing observations: 

“It is easy to make an enemy; it is difficult to 
make a friend ? (Yalk., Deut. 845); “If thou would- 
est get a friend prove him first, and be not hasty to 
credit him” (Ecclus. [Sirach] vi. 7). “For some 
man is a friend for his own occasion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. And there is a 
friend who, being turned to enmity and strife, will 
discover thy reproach. Again, some friend isa com- 
panion af the table, and will not continue in the day 
of thine affliction. But in thy prosperity he will be 
as thyself. . . . If thou be brought low he will be 
against thee and will hide himself from thy face" 
(b. verses 8-12). “A faithful friend is a strong de- 
fense: And he that hath found such a one hath found 
a treasure” (jb. verse 14; comp. verses 15-18). 

That misplaced confidence gives cause for sorrow 
may be learned from many Biblical quotations. 
* Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me” (Ps. xli. 9. “All her friends have dealt 
treacherously with her, they are become her ene- 
mies” (Lam. i. 2a). “And one shall say unto him, 
What are these wounds between thine arms? Then 
he shall answer, Those with which I was wounded 
in the house of my friends” (Zech. xiii. 6, R. V.). 

Not to forsake one’s friend, but toaid and toassist 
him in every possible way, is the tenor of many say- 
ings. “Thine own friend, and thy father's friend, 
forsake not" (Prov. xxvii. 10). “Change not a 
friend for any good, by no means” (Ecclus. [Sirach] 
vii. 18). “Do good unto thy friend before thou 
diest, and according to thy ability stretch out thy 
hand, and give to him” (db. xiv. 18). 

The highest office of friendship, the most thorough 
test of its genuineness, is justly reckoned to be the 
desire of friends to improve the moral and intellec- 
tual conditions of each other by frankness of re- 
proof and counsel. “Thou shalt warn thy neigh- 
bor" (Lev. xix. 17a). “Better is open rebuke than 
love that is hidden. Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend, but the kisses of an enemy are profuse” 
(Prov. xxvii. 5-6). “Love him who corrects thee, 
and hate him who flatters thee” (Ab. R. N. ch. 
xxix.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Braunschweiger, Die Lehrer der Mischnah; 

Lazarus, Die Ethik des Judenthums, note 49. 


E. C. A. G. 


FRIES, JAKOB FRIEDRICH: Christian 
writer against the Jews; born at Barby, Saxony, 
Aug. 28, 1718; died at Jena Aug. 10, 18489. In 
1801 Fries lectured on philosophy at the University 
of Jena, and in 1805 was appointed professor of 
philosophy, and in 1812 of physics, at Heidelberg. 
Here his anti-Semitic opinions began to color his 
utterances; and when, in 1816, he returned as pro- 
fessor to Jena, he published, first in the “ Heidelberger 
“Jahrbücher” (1816, pp. 241-264) and afterward in 
book form, his *Ueber die Geführdung des Wohl- 
standes und Charakters der Deutschen Durch die 
Juden," a review of two pamphlets by RÜus against 
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the Jews. This review, of which Goethe speaks 
with a certain delight, is very rude in its tone, recom- 
mending (p. 23) the princes to deal with the Jews as 
Pharaoh had done. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Neuere Gesch. i. 51; Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1839, p. 352; 1900, p. 622; Gritz, Gesch. xi. 313. 


D. A. M. F. 


FRIESENHAUSEN, DAVID BEN MEIR: 
Bavarian mathematician; born at Friesenhausen 
about the middle of the eighteenth century; lived at 
Berlin, and later at Hunfalu and Ujhely, Hungary; 
died at Gyula-Fehérvár March 28, 1828.  Tilltheage 
of thirty he occupied himself with the study of the 
Talmud. "Then he spent ten years in studying alge- 
bra, astronomy, mechanics, and optics, and wrote 
essays on these sciences. He wrote: * Kelil ha-Hesh- 
bon," a Hebrew manual of algebra and geometry, 
Berlin, 1196; * Mosedot Tebel," a treatise on astron- 
omy, in which he explains the Copernican system. 
This work, published in Vienna, 1820, contains 
also a proof for the eleventh axiom of Euclid and 
a testament to his children. Friesenhausen was 
the first to advocate the establishment of a rabbini- 
cal seminary in Hungary, and for this purpose pre- 
pared a plan which he submitted to the prince 
palatine Josef as early as 1806. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 252; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. No. 4804; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 100; 
First, Bibl. Jud. i. 304. 

G. M. SEL. 

FRIM, JAKOB: Hungarian educator; born in 
Kórmend May 1, 1852. On his return from a pro- 
longed journey abroad, where he had studied the 
organization of various asylums for the insane, he 
opened in Rákospalota, near Budapest, a model in- 
stitution, named “ Munka," for the education of fee- 
ble-minded children, This institution was later trans- 
ferred to Ofen, and was taken over by the state in 
1898. His brother, Anton Frim, is known as the 
founder of an asylum for the deaf and dumb, which 
receives pecuniary support from the city cf Buda- 
pest. 

sS. M. W. 

FRINGES (Hebr. “zizit”): Threads with a cord 
of blue entwined, fastened to the four corners of the 
ARBA‘ KanFot and the ȚALLIT and pendent, like a 
tassel, in conformity with Num. xv. 38-40 and Deut. 
xxii. 12. 

The zizit consisted, according to Bet Shammai, of 
four threads of white wool and four threads of blue, 
but according to Bet Hillel of two threads of each 
(Men. 41b). The *arba' kanfot,” or “tallit katon,"- 
"was worn by day asan undergarment. "The regular 
tallit, as an overgarment, was used only during the 
morning prayer. 

A relaxation of the zizit observance has been no- 
ticeable since the Jews adopted the costumes of 
their Gentile neighbors, exceptions being readily 
made in the case of modern outer garments (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 10, 12). Indeed, it appears 
from the Tosafot that the wearing of zizit was not 
general even in the thirteenth century (see Shab. 
32b; B. B. 74a; Kid. 61b). 

'To the wearer the zizit were a reminder of the 
duty of the Jew toward the Law. Like the phylac- 
teries on the head and arm, and the mezuzah on the 
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door-post, the zizit on the garment was a token of 
God's love for His people Israel (Men. 48b). In 
fact, they served as the Jew's uniform, whereby he 
was recognized and distinguished from the Gentile. 
Hence a Jew must not sell a fringed garment to a 
non-Jew unless the fringes are removed. 

Resh Lakish, picturing the future reward of the 
pious, declares that no less than 2,800 servants 
will attend every Jew who has observed the zizit 
regulation, quoting Zech. viii, 23: “In those days 

. ten men . . . out of all languages of the na- 
tions, even shall take hold of the skirt [Hebr. “a 
corner"] of him that isa Jew, saying, We will go 
with you." By calculating seventy standard lan- 
guages, and multiplying the four corners by ten, 
the number 2,800 is obtained (Shab. 82b). It is nar- 
rated that the zizit once saved a hasid from sensu- 
ality, having appeared as living witnesses and 
“slapped him in the face” as a reproach (Men. 44a). 

The blue cord entwined in the fringe was its prin- 
cipal attraction and distinction. R. Meir asked, 

“Why blue?” The answer was, * Be- 

Blue cause this color resembles the sea, the 
and White. sea resembles the sky, and the sky re- 

sembles the “ Chair of Glory,” of which 
it is said, “Under His feet . . . a sapphire stone” 
(Men. 43b). 

The blue cord of the zizit was dyed with the 
blood of the “halzun” (snail), which appeared but 
once in seventy years (Men. 44a). The halzun was 
scarce even in Mishnale times; hence the authori- 
ties agreed that the blue cord might be dispensed 
with, and that white-wool threads alone need be 
inserted (Men. iv. 1). R. Meir remarks that the 
punishment for dispensing with the white threads 
is greater than for dispensing with the blue, inas- 
much as the latter is ditlicult to obtain, whereas the 


former is within everybody's reach. He uses the 
illustration of a king commanding one of his serv- 


ants to procure a seal of clay, and another to pro- 
cure a seal of gold; both having failed to comply, 
the king punishes the former more severely for 
neglecting such a simple and easy task (cb. 48b). 

Some suppose that “halzun” was another name 
for Haifa or the Day of Acre. Haifa was known, in 
the Greek- Roman periods, as * Purpureon," from the 
purple-dye industry, which, with the extensive fish- 
ing of the halzun, made the city famous. The 
area for halzun-fishing, according to the Talmud, 
extended to the Phenician border, 
(Shab. 26a; see Rashi). It was also 
found on the mountains, as appears 
from Sanh. 91a. Doubtless there were 
various species of halzun; some identify the Helix 
jotnthina as one. It appears certain, however, that 
the genuine halzun was found only in the land ap- 
portioned to the tribe of Zebulun, whose descend- 
ants were mostly engaged in this traffic (Meg. 6a; 
comp. Sifre, $ 894 [ed. Friedmann, p. 147a]). 

The Zohar is authority for the statement that the 
halzun was found also in the Sea of Galilee (Zohar, 
Ex. Beshallah, p. 48b; Lev. Beha‘aloteka, p. 150a, 
ed. Wilna, 1882) The city of Luz is mentioned 
as the place where the tekelet was dyed (Sotah 
46b)  Maimonides explains that the blood of the 
halzun is red, and was chemically prepared to pro- 
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duce the tekelet-color (4^ Yad,” Zizit, ii. 2). As the 
traditional color of tekelet is sk y-blue, the ordinary 
purple halzun of Haifa was probably not the genu- 
ine tekelet halzun, although its dye may have been 
chemically changed to sky-blue. Perhaps there was 
also a rare blue species, such as is mentioned in the 
Talmud. 

R. Gershon Enoch, in his *Sefune Temune Hol" 
and *Petil Tekelet,” recently published, attracted 
considerable notice by advocating the restoration of 
the blue cord in the zizit; he declared that the hal- 
zun dye is obtainable in Italy, which place, he says, 
is referred to in Ezek. xxvii. 7 as the “isles of Eli- 
shah” (see Targ. Jonathan) He even secured there 
a specimen of the blue-blooded “ fish-snail,” and had 
some wool dyed, which he sold to the Hasidim at an 
exorbitant price, for use in their fringes. Mordecai 
Rabinovitz, in * Ozar ha-Sifrut" (vol. iii.), criticized 
Gershon Enoch's innovation, and disputed his claim 
that he had found the halzun, principally because 
the dyed material did not retain its color, and be- 
cause the halzun proper is found only in Palestine, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds. $8 865-370; 

Schwartz, Palestine, p. 197, Philadelphia, 1850; Pal. Explor. 

Fund, 1577, pp. 187-190; Emden, Matpahat Sefarim, pp. 

22, 23, Cracow, 1871; Ozar ha-Sifrut, iii. 126, ib. 1888-90; 

Eisenstein, Code of Life, part i., ch. iii. 


J. J. D. E. 


FRISCHMAN, DAVID BEN SAUL: Rus- 
sian Hebraist; born in Lodz 1863; now (1903) re- 
siding in Warsaw. Frischman began very carly to 
write both poetry and prose in Hebrew periodicals, 
and his style and the originality of his views soon 
attracted attention. He was assistant editor of * Ha- 
Yom," in St. Petersburg (1886-87), and afterward 
editor of the weekly * Ha-Dor.? 

Frischman has contributed a large number of 
poems, short stories, and articles to the Hebrew 
periodicals during the last twenty years. His ear- 
lier writings are to be found in “Ha-Boker Or,” 
* Ha-Shahar," * Ha-Asif," etc. His works include: 
the short story * Be-Yom ha-Kippurim,” Warsaw, 
1881; hissuccessful translation of Aaron Bernstein’s 
* Aus dem Reiche der Natur," under the title 
" Yedi'ot ha-Teba'" (The Perceptions of Nature) 
(1882-85); "'Tohu wo-Dohu," a scathing criticism 
of Hebrew journalistic methods, especially directed 
against “ Ha-Meliz," with an appendix, *'Al ha- 
Nes,"in which I. L. Lewin's translation of Disraeli's 
“Tancred ? is severely criticized (/b. 1883); “ Mikta- 
bim ‘al Debar ha-Sifrut” (Notes on the History of 
Literature), a criticism against contemporary He- 
brew literature (Warsaw, 1895). He also translated 
Julius Lippert's * Kulturgeschichte," under the title 
"'Toledot Hashlamat ha-Adam,” in three parts (75. 
1894-1901). A collection of his scattered articles 
and feuilletons is at present (1903) being published in 
Warsaw under the title * Ketabim Nibharim.? 

Frischman has also written considerably for Yid- 
dish periodicals. The poem “Ophir” in the * Yid- 
dische Volksbibliothek ” deserves to be mentioned. 
He has done much to introduce Western methods 
into Neo-Hebrew literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Eshkol, ii. 159-160; Eisenstadt, Dor Rab- 
hanaw we-Soferaw, iii. 97. Wilna, 1901; Ahiasaf, 5662, pp. 
273-282; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. s.v. 

H. R. P. Wt. 
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FRIZZI, BENEDETTO (BENZION RA- 
PHAEL KOHEN): Italian physician and writer; 
born at Ostiano, Mantua, in 1756; died there May 
30, 1844. In his youth he was instructed by Jesuits 
at Mantua, where he was the first Jew to attend a 
publie school; there he showed a special predilection 
for mathematics. Later he took the degree of M. D. 
at Pavia. He was especially noticed by Emperor 
Joseph II. on the latter's visit to the University of 
Pavia. In 1789 he settled as a physician in Triest, 
and in 1831 returned to his native city. 

Frizzi's works include: * Dissertazione di Polizia 
Medica sui Riti e Cerimonie del Pentateuco," a 
large work in six volumes on the Mosaic law: the first 
and second volumes dealing with forbidden food; 
the third with marital laws; the fourth with lawson 
pregnancy, birth, and education; the fifth with dis- 
eases, mourning, and burial; and the sixth with 
streets and houses (Pavia, 1787-90); “Sulla Lebbra 
degli Ebrei," Triest, 1795; * Difesa contro gli Attac- 
chi Fatti alla Nazione Ebrea nel Libro Intit. ‘Della 
Influenza del Ghetto nello Stato,’ " appearing anony- 
mously in answer to an anonymous book attacking 
the Jews, Pavia, 1784. This polemic led Frizzi to 
further studies of Jewish life and law, resulting in 
the following works: * Dissertazione in cui si Esami- 
nano gli Usi ed Abusi degli Ebrei nei Luoghi ed 
Effetti Sacri,” Milan, 1809; “Dissertazione sulle 
Leggi Mosaiche Relativeal Publico Diritto," Venice, 
1811. He finally devoted himself to the Talmud, 
writing Hebrew notes thereto to show the extent 
and importance of its information, covering all 
branches of knowledge, and the correctness of its 
views. This work appeared under the title “ Petah 
‘Enayim” (ist ed., Leghorn, 1815; complete in 8 
parts, 70. 1878-1880). Frizzi was also the author of 
a number of important works on medicine, mathe- 


matics, and music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vessillo Israclitico, 1881, p. 40; Steinschnei- 
der, in Monatsschrift, xliv. 82. 

8. I. E. 

FROG (ynas): The Hebrew term generally oc- 
curs in the plural; twice only in the singular as col- 
lective, once with (Ex. viii. 2) and once without (Ps. 

lxxviii. 45) the article. Frogs are mentioned in the 

Bible only in connection with the plagues of Egypt 

(Ex. vii. 27-viii. 9; Ps. Ixxviii. 45, cv. 30). The 

common frog of Egypt is the edible frog (Rana es- 

culenta), essentially a water-frog. It abounds in all 
the streams of that land, and is quite common in Pal- 
estine also. It is probably the species which the au- 
thor of the narrative of the plagues had in view. 

There is also in Palestine and in Egvpt a small 

species of trec-frog (Hyla arborea), only one and a 

half inches long. Like the common frog of Egypt, 

it is edible, and its color is green, a feature common 
to all edible batrachians. As coming under the 
category of “sherez” (Lev. xi. 10), the frog must 
have been held by the Hebrews as unclean for food 

(see ANIMALS; Drerary Laws). According to the 

Talmud, contact with frogs does not defile (Toh. 

v. 1). On the singular with article (^ ha-zefardea’,” 

Ex. viii. 2) see Sanh. 67b. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
pp. 159-161, London, 1884: Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, 
pp. 231-232, 869. 

E. G. H. H. H. 


FROHBERG, REGINA: German writer; born 
at Berlin Oct. 4, 1188; date of death not known. 
She was the daughter of a very wealthy merchant by 
the name of * Salomo" (Kayserling gives it as “ Saal- 
ing"). When only eighteen years of age (1801) she 
married a certain Friedlünder, but the marriage 
proved unhappy, and she soon procured a divorce. 
She then became a Christian, and took the name 
“Frohberg.” She lived for a short time after this 
in Berlin, and moved in 1813 to Vienna, where she 
resided until her death. 

She has published: * Louise, oder Kindlicher Ge- 
horsam und Liebe im Streit," Berlin, 1808; * Schmerz 
der Liebe," Berlin, 1811, 2d ed. Vienna, 1815; * Er- 
zühlungen," Dresden, 1811, new ed. Vienna, 1817; 
“Das Opfer," Amsterdam and Leipsic, 1812, 2d ed. 
Vienna, 1815; “Das Gelübde," Vienna, 1816; “Stolz 
und Liebe,” Brünn, 1820; “Der Liebe Kümpfe," 
Leipsic, 1826; "Eigene und Fremde Schuld," gb. 
1887; * Vergangenheit und Zukunft," Gera, 1840; 
* Gedankenfrüchte auf dem Pfade des Lebens," Vi- 
enna, 1842, 2d ed. 1845. 

Frohberg'sadaptation of French dramas appeared 
under the collective title of * Theater,” Wiesbaden, 
1817 and 1818. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jüdischer Plutarch, 1818: Jtidisches Athe- 
nüum, 1851: Wurzbach, Biog. Lex. iv. 919-380 (giving an 
exact list of her works and a complete bibliography); Kursch- 
ner, in Allg. Deutsche Biographie, s.v., Leipsic, 1878; Kay- 
serling, Die Jüdischen Frauen in der Geschichte, Literatur 
und Kunst, pp. 232-234, Leipsic, 1879. 

S, F. T. H. 


FROHMAN, CHARLES: American theatrical 


manager; born at Sandusky, Ohio, about 1858. He 


began his theatrical career as advance agent for 
Haverley's Mastodon Minstrels. Afterward he held 
a similar position with Collender's Georgia Min- 
strels, with whom he went to the Pacific coast. Here 


disaster overtook them, and Frohman had to travel 
East as best he could. Arriving in New York city, 


he obtained the road rights to plays produced at 
Wallack's (afterward the Star) Theater, but was not 
particularly successful until 1895, when he conceived 
the idea of a theatrical trust to control playhouses 
throughout the country. Interested with him were 
Nixon and Zimmerman, who owned two theaters in 
Philadelphia and several in other towns in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio; Klaw and Erlanger, who controlled 
a chain of theaters from Washington, D. C., to New 
Orleans; and Alfred Hayman, a capitalist who con- 
trolled playhouses throughout the West. 

The syndicate began with thirty-seven theaters, 
and at once forced its weaker rivals to the wall. 
Frohman obtained a monopoly of the English, Ger- 
man, and French dramatic output to such an extent 
that producers formerly independent were forced to 
play into his hands. His partners, controlling all 
the first-class houses, refused to book any attraction 
which was not directly or indirectly managed by the 
syndicate. 

In 1898, however, Nat Goodwin revolted, and or- 
ganized an opposition to Frohman, in which he was 
joined by Francis Wilson, Richard Mansfield, James 
A. Herne, James O'Neill, and Mrs. Fiske. Augus- 
tin Daly and Joseph Jefferson were hearty support- 
ers of this movement; and Frohman's supremacy 
was temporarily endangered. Frohman, however, 
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maneuvered until Goodwin seceded from the oppo- 
sition. He was followed at intervals by all save 
Mrs. Fiske and Daly. The death of the latter left 
Mrs. Fiske to battle alone with Frohman, who was 
so absolutely in control of the situation that she was 
not able to play in New York city during 1900-01. 
Frohman owns or leases five theaters in New York 
city, and three in London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Norman Hapgood, The Stage in America, 
New York, 1901. 
A. E. Ms. 
FROHMAN, DANIEL: American theatrical 
manager; brother of Charles FRonwAN; born at 
Sandusky, Ohio, 1858. He went to New York city 
in 1866, and became office-boy of the “New York 
Tribune.” He worked his way upward for five 
years, when he abandoned journalism for theatrical 
work. After considerable experience as a road-man- 
ager, Frohman became manager of the Madison 
Square Theater, New York, then owned by the 
Malorys. Here he remained (1879-85) until he 
leased the Lyceum. His stock company at this 
house, headed by Georgia Cayvan and Herbert Kel- 
cey, became renowned for its clever work, notably in 
“The Wife,” * The Charity Ball,” and “Squire Kate.” 
Shortly after the death of Augustin Daly, Froh- 
man became manager of Daly's Theater. Heis also 
manager for several American and English stars. 


A. E. Ms. 
FRONTLETS. See PHYLACTERIES. 
FROSOLONI, ISAAC HAYYIM: Italian 


poet of the eighteenth century; born at Sienna; 
died at Leghorn 1794. On the completion of his 
Hebrew and secular studies at Sienna he went to 
Leghorn, where he became a member of the yeshi- 
bah. He formed an intimate friendship with the 
family of the wealthy merchant Eliezer Shealtiel 
Recanati, and continued his Talmudic studies in the 
school founded by the latter. His poems are in- 
cluded in Piperno's * Kol 'Ugab." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Piperno, ek ‘Ugab, 80b ; Nepi-Ghirondi, To- 


ledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 184, 
G. I. E. 


FRUG, SEMION GRIGORYEVICH: Rus- 
sian writer and poet; born 1860 in the Jewish agri- 
cultural colony of 
Bobrovy-Kut, govern- 
ment of Kherson. In 
1880 there appeared in 
the “Razsvyet ” his 
first poem, which at- 
tracted the attention of 
the reading public. In 
1881 he removed to St. 
Petersburg, and pub- 
lished poems in the 
* Voskhod," * Russki 
Yevrei," “Yevreiskoe 
Obozryenie," and other 
periodicals. He used 
the pseudonyms " Ben- 
Zvi,” “Bobrovokut- 
ski,” “S. F.,” “G. S.” “Sluchainy Felyetonist,” 
"pan “5.,” and very rarely wrote under his full 
name. His first volume of poetry, “Stikhotvo- 


Semion Frug. 


leniya," appeared in 1885; the second, entitled 
“Dumy i Poesii,” in 1887; second and third edi- 
tions of the first volume in 1890 and 1897 respect: 
ively. Most of Frug's critics attribute to his work 
& high lyric quality. Leon Gordon dedicated to 
Frug a poem in which he calls himself a “dead leaf" 
and Frug a “living leaf” (* Ha-Asif," 1884). 

In 1886 Frug's Yiddish poems, which had been 
published singly in Spektor’s * Hausfreund," Rab- 
binovitch’s * Volks-Bibliothek,” the “ Volks-Blatt,” 
and other periodicals, were collected and published 
under the title “Lieder und Gedanken.” In 1898 
there were printed in St. Petersburg sketches of 
people he had met, entitled “Vstrechi i Vpecha- 
tleniya" and * Eskizy iSkazki.” Somewhat later his 
fable “Palma” appeared. In 1897 a three-volume 
collection of his poems was published in St. Peters- 
burg (Hebrew translation by Jacob Kaplan, War- 
saw, 1898). In 1902 his * Zionidy," Zionistic songs, 
were printed in St. Petersburg. Frug is one of the 
most sympathetic of the Russo-Jewish poets. He 
is essentially a lyricist. His epic poems are not 
marked by distinct originality. 

Frug lives (1903) in St. Petersburg, where he is 
associated with the weekly paper “Budushchnost,” 
in which most of his poems now appear. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sochineniya Fruga; Skabichevski, Tstoriya 
Noveishei Russkoi Literatury; Sistematicheski Ukazatel: 
Hausfreund, iv.; Skabichevski, in Russkiya Vyedomosti, 
1885, No. 18; Arsenyev, in Vyestnik Yevropy, 1885, No. 10; 
Volynski, in Voskhod, 1886, No. 11; Mordovtzev, in Voskhod, 
1886; Burenin, in Novoe Vremya, 1884, No. 3168. 

H. R. E. Lev. 


FRÜHLING, DER. See PERIODICALS. 


FRUIT. See ALMOND; APPLE; BOTANY: COOK- 
ERY; Erkoc; Fre; Foop; GRAPE; MULBERRY; 
Nuts; OIL; OLIVYE; PALM; PEACH; PEAR: POME- 
GRANATE; DT.-JOHN’S BREAD; SYcAMORE-FIG. 


FRUMKIN, ISRAEL DOB (BAR): Hebrew 
author; born in Dubrovna, Russia, Oct. 29, 1850, 
His father, Alexander Frumkin, when sixty years 
old emigrated to Jerusalem (1860). In 1869 Frum- 
kin edited the Hebrew semi-monthly newspaper 
* Habazzelet, " which had been founded in Jerusalem 
by his father-in-law, Israel Back, a printer, a few 
years before, and a few years later he edited a 
Judxo-German weekly called “Die Rose.” "The lat- 
ter, owing to lack of support, was soon discontinued. 
" Habazzelet” was changed to a weckly with a lit- 
erary Supplement; it is still being issued. Its pub- 
lication was spasmodically interrupted throu gh the 
intrigues and machinations of the zealots of Jeru- 
salem, whom Frumkin constantly denounced for 
the lack of reform in the *halukkah " system. Re- 
cently, however, he became reconciled to the man- 
agement. 

In 1888, for reflecting upon Gen. Lew Wallace, 
the American minister to Turkey, in an editorial in 
" Habazzelet" (xiii. No. 6), headed “An American 
and yeta Despot,” “Habazzelet” was suspended, 
and Frumkin was imprisoned for forty-fivo days, by 
order from Constantinople directed to the pasha of 
Jerusalem. The incident which caused the editorial 
was the dismissal of Joseph Kriger, the Jewish sec- 
retary and interpreter to the pasha of Jerusalem, at 
the request of Wallace, who complained that Kriger 
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had failed to receive him with the honor due to 
his rank, and who refused to accept any apology for 
the alleged shortcoming. Frumkin claimed that the 
proceeding was instigated by the missionaries, whom 
Wallace strongly supported. After his release 
Frumkin organized the society ‘Ezrat Niddahim in 
honor of Sir Moses and Lady Judith Montefiore and 
to counteract the influence of the missionaries. 

Frumkin is the author of several books, mostly 
translations of no special value. His grandfather 
was AARON HA-LEVI BEN MOSES OF STAROSELYE. 
His brother Michael Levi, who assumed the name 
Rodkinson, has published translations of portions 
of the Talmud in New York. His son Abraham 
Frumkin is a contributor to the daily “ Yiddische 
Welt,” of New York. 


BID OGRARER: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 175-180, Warsaw, 


H. R. J. D. E. 


FUBINI, SIMONE: Italian physiologist; born 
May 26, 1841, in Casale Monferrato, Piedmont; died 
Sept. 6, 1898, at Turin. After finishing his course 
at the college he entered the University of Turin as 
student of medicine, receiving his doctorate in 1862, 
and going in the same year to Paris to take a post- 
graduate course, where he became assistant to Hif- 
felsheim in his electrotherapeutic clinic. Returning 
to Turin, he assisted Moleschott in the physiological 
department of the university. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed professor of physiology at the University of 
Palermo, and in 1888 professor of materia medica 
and pharmacology at Pisa, which position he held 
until his death. 

Fubini was one of the leading physiologists of 
Italy. After the death of Moleschott in 1895 he be- 
came editor of the * Untersuchungen zur Naturlehre 
des Menschen und der Thiere," and in 1897 of the 
“Trattato di Farmacoterapia." He was a diligent 
contributor to Moleschott's above-mentioned “ Un- 
tersuchungen ” and other medical journals. Among 
his many essays and works may be mentioned: 
(with Moleschott) “Sulla Condrina," in “Giornale 
della R. Accademia di Medicina di Torino,” 1872, ii. 
974 et seq. ; “Sulla Presenza di Sostanza Condrogena 
nella Cornea di Varie Specie di Animali," Turin, 
1874; *Influenza degli Occhi Sopra Alcuni Feno- 
meni della Vita," db. 1875; (with Mosso) “Gemelli 
Xifoide Juncti,” in * Giornale della R. Accademia di 
Medicina di Torino,” Turin, iii. 1878, xxiii. 13; “ Peso 
del Sistema Nervoso Centrale Paragonato al Peso 
del Corpo dell’ Animale," dò. 1879; “Influenza di 
Aleuni Alcaloidi dell’ Oppio sul Chimismo della 
Respirazione,” db. 1880; “Uno Sguardo Alle Prin- 
cipali Questioni di Metalloterapia,” 7. 1881; “ Ueber 
die Inhalationen von Defibrinirtem Blute,” in * Cen- 
tralblatt für die Medizinischen Wissenschaften,” 
1885; “Sur la Fonction des Corpuscules de Vater- 
Pacini du Chat," in * Archives Italiens de Biologie," 
1888, ix. 44; (with P. Pierini) * Absorption Cutanée," 
xix. 357, $0. 1898; “Influenza dell’ Eccitamento 
Elettrico sul Trofismo Nervoso,” 1894; (with P. 
Pierini) “ Della Cataforesi Elettrica,” in “ Archives 
d’Electricité Médicale,” 1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v.; V. Aducco, Simone 

Fubini, Pisa, 1899; Vessillo Israelitico, 1898, T H 

S. iE. i 


FUCHS, ISIDOR: Austrian journalist; born 
in Leipnik, near Biala, Galicia, Sept. 25, 1849. He 
has been active most of his life in journalism as a 
feuilletonist and dramatic editor, beginning on * Die 
Bombe" (in which his translations from the Italian 
were especially noticed), and joining in turn the 
staffs of “Das Illustrirte Wiener Extrablatt" (dur- 
ing his engagement on which he was also coeditor 
of “Der Junge Kikeriki”), “ Die Vorstadt Zeitung,” 
and “Das Wiener Tagblatt.” For sometime he was 
a regular contributor tothe *Montags Revue." He 
has published for the stage (with Bauer and Zell): 
* Die Wienerstadt in Wort und Bild”; * Der Bleiche 
Zauberer” (music by Ziehrer); “Auf der Zweiten 
Galerie des Fiirst-Theaters”; “Die Kopirschule” 
(2d ed., Vienna, 1890); “Lieder und Romanzen” 
(Vienna and Leipsic, from Mascagni); and many 
humorous and sarcastic topical verses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 189-140. 
S. N. D. 


FUEL: Mineral coal was unknown to the ancient 
Hebrews, who used instead wood, manure, and grass 
for fuel. Wood was never abundant in Palestine, 
though there was not such a dearth in ancient times 
as existsat the presentday. Various tree-like kinds 
of shrubs were also much used for fuel; for in an- 
cient times, as to-day, the trees (holm-oak, oak, 
larch; comp. Isa. xliv. 14) were not allowed to attain 
to full growth, but were cut down when quite 
young, the foliage being given to the goats, and 
the wood being cut into sticks or made into char- 
coal. In Ps. cxx. 4 are mentioned coals of “rotem,” 
a desert plant, probably the broom; they give great 
heat, and are still much in demand (comp. Robin- 
son, “ Researches,” i. 226, iii. 683). "This shrubbery . 
(“horesh ”), which grew especially in waste places, 
as well as the low growth of the forests, was gener- 
ally on unclaimed land, every one being free to take 
what be needed. Notwithstanding the compara- 
tive scarcity of wood, therefore, fuel, like water, 
could generally be obtained free (comp. the com- 
plaint in Lam, v. 4 that the foreign masters de- 
manded payment for wood and water) The poor 
could easily procure their modest supply of fuel; 
the widow of Zarephath gathered her few sticks out- 
side of the gates of the city (I Kings xvii. 11). This 
daily gathering of fuel was evidently a general cus- 
tom: it was forbidden by law on the Sabbath (Num. 
xv. 82 et seg.; sce FIRE). 

Charcoal was always much in demand for baking, 
for cooking, for heating houses by means of bra- 
ziers, and for artisans’ fires (see Coar). 

As undergrowth or other fuel was not easily ob- 
tainable in some localities, and charcoal was an ex- 
pensive fuel, especially if brought from a distance, 
substitutes were employed, as smaller plants, grasses, 
and weeds growing in the fields, and the brown dry 
grass of the desert, which wither quickly, produ- 
cing a hot if not a lasting fire; and these were 
evidently frequently used (comp. Matt. vi. 90) 
Another substitute—used even to-day— was dung, 
especially that of the camel, which, when dried, 
burns like charcoal  Cow-dung, which quickly 
dries and is odorless, is still carefully gathered from 
the village streets. At the present day the fresh 
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dung is generally mixed with chopped straw 
(C tibn ”) raked up from the thrashing-tloor, formed 
into flat cakes, and dried. One can often see such 
cakes on the walls of houses. Passages such as 
Ezek. iv. 12 e£ seg. and Matt. iii. 12 indicate that the 
Hebrews also used this kind of fucl. 

E. G. IL. I. Bx. 

FUENN, BENJAMIN: Russian physician; 
son of Samuel Fueun; born at Wilna in 1848; died 
there Aug. 12, 1901. Educated at the rabbinical 
seminary of his native city, Fuenn taught for two 
years, and then studied medicine, being graduated 
as M.D. from the University of St. Petersburg. He 
settled at Wilna, and devoted his professional skill 
to the healing of the poor. 

Fuenn was very active in interesting the Jews in 
agriculture, and for three years was a trustee of a 
society for the assistance of the Jewish colonists in 
Palestine and Syria, In 1898 he was one of the 
three elders elected to administer the affairs of the 
Jewish community of Wilna. He left the greater 
part of his fortune to charitable institutions and for 
the furtherance of Jewish colonization in Palestine. 

Among Fuenn’s numerous papers in scientific 
journals the most noteworthy is that on the Jewish 
laws concerning the slaughtering of animals con- 
sidered from a medical standpoint, contributed to 
the periodical * Keneset Yisrael” (i. 910 e£ seg.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-<Asif, 1900-01, p. 387. 


H. R. I. Bn. 


FUENN, SAMUEL JOSEPH: Russian schol- 
ar; born at Wilna Sept., 1819; died there Jan. 11, 
1891. 


He received the usual Talmudic education, 
and also acquired an 
extensive general 
knowledge of the pro- 
fane sciences. In 1848 
the government ap- 
pointed him professor 
of Hebrew and Jewish 
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Fuenn filled this posi- 
tion with great distinc- 
tion till 1856, when he 
resigned. The govern- 
ment then appointed 
him superintendent of 
the Jewish public 
schoolsin the district of 
Wilna, in which he introduced instruction in the sec- 
ular sciences and modern languages. Fuenn also took 
an active part in the administration of the city and 
in its charitable institutions, and was for many years 
an alderman, In acknowledgment of his services 
the government awarded him two medals. 

Fuenn was a prolific writer, devoting his activity 
mainly to the fields of history and literature. He 
published the following works: “Imre Shefer,” two 
lectures (one delivered by the author: the other 
translated from the German), Wilna, 1841; (with L. 
Hurwitz) “Pirhe Zafon," a review of history, liter- 
ature, and exegesis, 2 vols., 2b. 1841-44; “Shenot 


Samuel Joseph Fuenn. 


Dor we-Dor,” a chronology of Biblical history, Kó- 
nigsberg, 1847; * Nidhe Yisrael,” a history of the 
Jews and Jewish literature from the destruction of 
the Temple to 1170, Wilna, 1850; * Kiryah Ne'ema- 
nah," a history of the Jews of Wilna, 25. 1860; * Dibre 
ha-Yamim li-Bene Yisrael,” a history of the Jewsand 

their literature, in two volumes (the 


His first dealing with the period extending 
Works. from the banishment of Jehoiachin 


to the death of Alexander the Great; 
the second from Alexander’s death to the instal- 
lation of Simon Maccabeus as high priest. and 
prince), 26. 1871-77; “Sofre Yisrael,” selected letters 
of Hebrew stylists from Hasdai ibn Shaprut (915- 
970) to modern times, 2b. 1871; * Bustanai," a narra- 
tive of the time of the Geonim, translated from the 
German, 7b. 1872; * Ma'amar ‘al ha-Hashgahah,” a 
Hebrew translation of Moses Mendelssohn’s “ Die 
Sache Gottes," čb. 1872; “Ha-Hilluf,” a Hebrew 
adaptation of Lehmann’s “Graf und Jude,” ib. 
1873; “ Hukke ‘Abodat ha-Zaba,” Russian laws rela- 
ting to the conscription, čb. 1874; “ Ya‘akob Tirado,” 
a Hebrew translation of a German novel by Philipp- 
son, 25. 1874; " Ha-Tefillin,” a Hungarian village tale 
translated from the German into Hebrew, 7b. 1874; 
* Le-Toledot R. Sa‘adyah Gaon,” materials for the 
biography of Saadia, published in *Ha-Karmel? 
(vol. ii., 1871); “Hakme Yisrael bi-Krim we-Gedole 
Yisrael be-Turkiya," biographies of Jewish scholars 
in the Crimea and in Turkey in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, published in * Ha-Karmel ” 
(1861); “Safah le-Ne’emanim,” an essay on the value 
and significance of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture in the development of culture among the Rus- 
sian Jews, Wilna, 1881; * Ha-Yerushshah," Hebrew 
adaptation of Honigmann's *Die Erbschaft," zb. 
1884; “ Ha-Ozar," a Hebrew and Chaldaic dictionary 
giving Russian and German equivalents for the 
words of the Bible, Mishnah, and Midrashim, vol. i. 
(from N to p, Warsaw, 1884; * Keneset Yisrael,” 
biographical lexicon of Jewish scholars and other 
prominent men arranged in alphabetical order, vol. 
i. (from m to *), čb. 1886-90. 

For twenty-one years (1860-81) F'uenn directed the 
paper *Ia-Karmel" (at first a weekly, but since 
1871 a monthly), devoted to Hebrew literature and 
Jewish life, with supplements in Russian and Ger- 
man. The paper contained many scientific articles 
by the leading Jewish scholars of Europe, besides 
numerous contributions from Fuenn’s own pen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Yom, 1887, No. 214; Ha-Asif, 1893, p. 141; 
Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Literatur, iii. 758, 853, 
855, 811, 878, 898; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p.101. 

H. R. I. Bn. 


FUGITIVE. See ASYLUM; OUTLAW; SLAVES 
AND SLAVERY. i 

FULD, AARON B. MOSES: German Tal- 
mudist; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main Dec. 2, 1790; 
died there Dec. 2, 1947. Being both a man of means 
and very retiring, he refused to accept the office of 
rabbi, and referred to the local rabbi any halakic 
questions submitted to him. He took, however, a 
very active part in the religious movements of his 
time. All that appeared in German in behalf of 
Orthodoxy under the name of Rabbi Solomon Trier 
was written by Fuld, the former, owing to his great 
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age and want of secular education, being unable to 
cope with the Reform movement. Fuld was no 
doubt the proposer as well as the author of the let- 
ter of thanks to Zacharias Frankel for leaving the 
rabbinical convention of Frankfort with a protest. 
Asa result, when Frankel planned a convention of 
conservative rabbis at Dresden, he asked for Fuld’s 
participation. In spite of the many points which 
Frankel had in common with the old Orthodoxy of 
Germany, it did not escape Fuld that he had as 
many differences; therefore, as the representative of 
the old school, he declined the invitation. Never- 
theless, Fuld understood his time, as may be scen 
from his highly interesting letter to Akiba Eger in 
regard to the compulsory education of Jewish chil- 
dren (“Bet Aharon,” pp. v.-vi.). In this letter he 
proposed that Eger should prepare for the Jewish 
schools a curriculum which would include both He- 
brew and secular subjects. 

Fuld was a thorough Talmudist, not wanting in 
the gift of criticism; he was a sincere adherent of con- 
servative Judaism, but free from fanaticism. He also 
had a keen appreciation of historical and linguistic 
questions. The municipal library of Frankfort pos- 
sesses many of his manuscripts. He wrote notes on 
Azulai's “Shem ha-Gedolim,” Frankfort, 1844-47, 
and published “Bet Aharon,” 2b. 1820, containing 
annotations to the Talmud, the ‘Aruk, and Elijah 
Levita’s “'Tishbi” and “ Meturgeman." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horwitz, Toledot Aharon. The introduc- 
tion to Fuld's Bet Aharon contains biographical data. 


S. S. L. G. 


FULD, LUDWIG: German lawyer and juridical 
author; born at Mayence Dec. 23, 1859. He re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium of his native 
town and at the universities of Heidelberg, Berlin, 
and Giessen (LL.D., 1881) He was admitted to the 
bar in 1884, and engaged in the practise of his pro- 
fession at Mayence in the same year. 

Of his numerous juridical works may be men- 
tioned: “Einfluss der Lebensmittelpreise auf die 
Bewegung der Strafbaren Handlungen," 1881; 
“Entwicklung der Moralstatistik," 1884; “Das Jü- 
dische Verbrechertum,” 1885; “Die Sozial-Reform 
im Deutschen Reich,” 1887; “Die Aufhebung des 
Socialistengesetzes," 1889; * Die Regelung des Mili- 
tilrischen Strafverfahrens," 1892; “Das Recht der 
Handlungsgehilfen," 1897; “Das Miethrecht,” 1898; 
“ Pachtvertrag,” 1900. 

S. F. T. H. 


FULDA: District town, on the right shore of 
the River Fulda in the Prussian province Hessen- 
Cassel. The Jews settled at Fulda at an early 
period; a community existed there in the twelfth 
century. The district is chiefly known on ac- 
count of the series of massacres which it under- 
went during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The first took place on Dec. 28, 1233, when the Cru- 
saders, assembled at that time in Fulda, joined by 
the inhabitants of the town, attacked the Jews and 
killed 34 men, women, and children. The imme- 
diate cause of the massacre was a blood accusation; 
five boys of a miller having been killed on Christ- 
mas-Day, the Jews were charged with the crime. 
Had not some broad-minded citizens and the magis- 


trate of the town interfered on behalf of the Jews, 

not one Jew would have remained in Fulda. 

The Jews complained of the massacre to Emperor 

Frederick IV., and the latter, compelled to defend 

the Jews who were considered his “ Kammer- 

knechte," held Abbot Conrad de Mulcoz responsible 
for it. But the abbot, wishing to exculpate the 
murderers, sent the bodies of the miller's boys to 

Hagenau for the purpose of convincing the em- 

peror of the culpability of the Jews of Fulda. 

Among the martyrs there were several promi- 

nent men, some being refugees from France. The 

names of the victims are given by Isaac b. 

Nathan in his selihah beginning “Attah behar- 

tanu,” and by Pesah ha-Kohen in the first of the 

three selihot which he composed in commemoration 
of his friends and relatives. In 1809, the plague 
having ravaged Fulda, the inhabitants of the town, 
impelled by fanaticism, ascribed its origin to the 
Jews and killed 600 of them (Trithemius, “ Chroni- 
con Ilirsaugensis," fol. 566). A third massacre oc- 
curred in 1849, at the time of the Black Death. Once 
again, in the seventeenth century, a Jewish com- 
munity flourished in Fulda. In 1671 the Jews were 
expelled from the district, but they were readmitted 
soon afterward. Fulda was the home of several Tal- 
mudists, Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi, who introduced 

rabbinical ordination into Germany (1879), being a 

native of the district. Amongitsrabbis were: Meir 

Schiff, a Talmudic commentator (1622-41); Jacob b. 

Mordecai Fulda, one of the exiles of 1671; Elijah b. 

Judah Lób Fuld, author of a commentary on the 

Mishnah (close of the seventeenth century), and 

Elijah Loans. Since 1878 Michael Cohn has oc- 

cupied the office. 

The number of the Jews in Fulda in 1890 was 525 
ina total population of 13,125; in 1908, 650. A Jew- 
ish school was established in 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schudt, Jüdische Merckwiirdigkeiten, i. 390; 
Gratz, Gesch. 9d ed., vii. 90 et seq., 399 et. seq.; Zunz, S. P. p. 
29: M.Stern,in Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland, ii. 194 et seq.; Kohut, Geschichte der Deutschen 
Juden, p. 533; B. Heidingsfelder, Lexicon Sümmtlieher 
Jüdischer Gemeinden in Deutschland, p. 49. 


D. M. SEL. 


FULDA, LUDWIG: German author; born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main July 15, 1862. He studied 
German philology and me | 
philosophy at the uni- 
versities of Berlin, 
Leipsic, and Heidel- 
berg (Ph.D. 1883). 
After a short stay in 
Frankfort, he went in 
1884 to Munich, where 
he became acquainted 
with Paul Heyse, who 
exercised a strong in- 
fluence over his wri- 
tings. Since 1888 
Fulda has lived in 
Berlin. 

Among Fulda’s 
writings may be men- 
tioned: “Christian 
Weise," 1883 (doctoral thesis); "Satura: Grillen 
und Schwinke,” 1884; “Neue Jugend," 1881; 
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“Lebensfragmente,” 1892, 2d ed. 1896; “Listige 
Schönheit,” 1897; “ Neue Gedichte,” 1900; the com- 
edies: “Die Aufrichtigen,” 1888; “Das Recht der 
Frau," 1884; “Unter Vier Augen,” 1886; "Früh- 
ling im Winter,” 1887; “Die Wilde Jagd,” 1888; 
“Wunderkind,” 1892; “Die Kameraden,” 1892 (2d 
ed.); “Robinson’s Eiland,” 1895 (2d ed.); “ Jugend- 
freunde," 1897 (2d ed.); “Ein Ehrenhandel,” 1898; 
“Die Zwillingsschwester,” 1901; the social dramas: 
“Das Verlorene Paradies,” 1890, 2d ed. 1898; “ Die 
Sklavin,” 1892, 2d ed. 1898; “ Die Zeche," 1898; the 
tragedy, “ Herostrat,” 1898, 4th ed. 1899; and the 
dramatic fables: “ Der Talisman ? (which has gained 
well-deserved fame), 1893, 16th ed. 1900; “ Der Sohn 
des Kalifen,” 8d ed. 1896; and “Schlaraffenland,” 
8d ed. 1899. 

Fulda's translations are well known; they include 
Moliére's “ Meisterwerke,” 1892; Deaumarchais's 
“Figaro,” 1894; Cavallotti's * Das Hohe Lied,” 1895; 
and Rostand's *Cyrano von Bergerac," 1898, 19th 
ed. 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, s.v. 


S. F. T. H. 


FULLANA, NICOLAS DE OLIVER Y: 
Chartographer; born on the island of Majorca; lived 
there as “Capitan” or “Cavallero Mallorquin” as 
late as 1650. On Oct. 1 of that year he wrote a 
Latin epigram of eight lines to Vicente Mut’s “ His- 
toria del Reyno de Mallorca." Fullana went to 
Brussels, where he entered the Dutch army as colo- 
nel, subsequently fighting against France. At Am- 
sterdam he openly espoused Judaism, taking the 
name of *Daniel Judah." After the death of his 
wife, Johanna, he married Isabella Correa. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Thomas de Pinedo, “litteris 
et astrologia eruditus," Fullana was cosmographer 
to His Catholie Majesty in 1680 and had written ex- 
cellent cosmographical works. He edited Blaew's 
“Atlas del Mundo,” to which he also contributed. 
Fullana eulogized the “Coro de las Musas” of his 
friend D. L. de Barrios in à poem, and a drama of 
Joseph Penso in a Portuguese and Latin poem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Thomas de Pinedo, Stephanus de Urbihus, 

p. 216, No. 76; D. L. de Barrios, Coro de las Musas, p. 224; 

idem, Sol de la Vida, p. 94; idem, Relacion de los Poetas 

Españoles. p. 58; Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Neder- 

land, p. 450; Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 245; idem, Bibl. 

Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 79. 

G. M. K. 


FULLER: A cloth-finisher or -cleaner. The 
Hebrew term is p25 (Mal. iii. 2) or pap (II Kings 
xviii. 17; Isa. vii. 9, xxxvi. 8), denoting one en- 
gaged in either of two occupations: (1) the cleaning 
of soiled garments or cloth, and (2) the finishing of 
newly woven cloth. 

1. The cleansing of cloth or garments may have 
developed into a distinct trade at an early time, as 
the operation involved too much work and con- 
sumed too much time (for colored materials one day ; 
for white garments three days) to be done at home, 
The soiled garments were soaked in water to which 
various soapy, corrosive substances (such as alkaline 
salts) were added. Then they were stamped with 
the feet or beaten with wooden billets. This work 
is referred to in Mal. iii. 9 and Mark ix. 8, where 
the term might be rendered * washer." 


2. In order to remove the fatty particles adhering 
tonewly woven cloth, and especially ihe matted wool 
entangled therein, and to give the fabric firmness and 
proper texture, it was steeped in hot water and then 
stamped and worked over with the fulling-billet. 
The cloth had to be scraped repeatedly during the 
process, and the wool evenly trimmed off. 

Fuller’s Field: On account of the offensive 
smells attending the business, the fullers’ shops 
were located outside of the city in the vicinity of 
large ponds or springs, where the water-supply was 
abundant, the cisterns within the city being reserved 
for domestic use. The *fuller's field ? of Jerusalem 


(Isa. vii. 8, xxxvi. 2— II Kings xviii 17: mm 
D213) is described as near the “upper pool.” The 


site is a moot point. In any case it was, like the 
pool itself, near the wall (Isa. xxxvi. 2; comp. 6, 
v. 11). Here Sennacherib’s ambassadors stopped 
on their way from Lachish (i5.) Hence a spot 
west of the city, in the Birkat Mamilla, correspond- 
ing perhaps to Josephus’ “snake pool,” has been 
assumed for the location of the pool and the field. 
But this is too far from the wall. Stade (“Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel,” i. 592) places the pool 
to the southeast of the city; but this conflicts with 
Isa. vii. 3, which points to a site to the north or 
northwest of Jerusalem. Josephus (“ B. J.” v. 4, 8 2) 
mentions a “fuller’s monument” near the northeast 
corner of the third wall. Compare JERUSALEM. 
E. G. H. I. BE. 


FÜLLHORN, DAS. See PERIODICALS. 


FULVIA: A Roman lady of high station, con- 
verted to Judaism through the teachings of a Jew 
who had sought refuge in Rome to escape punish- 
ment. This impostor, together with three others, 
persuaded her to contribute purple and gold for the 
Temple at Jerusalem, which contributions they kept 
for themselves. "The discovery of this fraud by the 
emperor Tiberius through his friend Saturninus, 
Fulvia's husband, caused the banishment of the 
Jews from Rome (19 c.E.; Josephus, * Ant." xviii. 
9, 8 0; comp. Philo, “In Flaccum," 8 1; idem, * Lo- 
gatio ad Caium," & 24; "Tacitus, “ Annales,” ii. 85; 
Suetonius, “Tiberius,” § 36). — 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 267; Vogelstein and 


Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. Ji. 19; Pr osopographia 
Imperii Romani, ii. 98. 


G. S. Km. 


FUNDAM, ISAAC: Spanish author and pub- 
lisher; lived in Amsterdam about 1728. He wrote 
“Varios y Honestos Entretenimiertos en Varios 
Entremeses, y Pasos Apasibles, que di 4 Luz D. 
Alonso de Castillo, Solozarno en Mexico” (Am- 
sterdam, 1723), and “Tratados desde el Principio 
del Mundo hasta Moseh el Profeta,” which is still 
extant in manuscript. He was joint editor with 
Aaron Hezekiah Querido of “Orden de los Ma- 
hamadot,” čb. 1728. In 1724 he published at Amster- 
dam a catalogue of Spanish and Portuguese books 
and manuscripts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 47, 62. 

G. M. K. 


FUNDAO: Chief town in the district of the 
same name, province of Beira, Portugal. Of the 
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27,000 inhabitants of the entire “ conselho " more than 
one-third are of Jewish origin. For more than two 
centuries the Inquisition decimated this population, 
the first victim being Gracia Henriques, wife of 
Manuel de Almeida, who was burned at the stake 
at Lisbon April 1, 1582. Many Maranos emigrated 
from Fundáo at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, several of whom, among them Antonio 
Fernandez CARVAJAL, were in London about 1656. 

Judaism has not entirely disappeared from 
Fundito, the fast of Yom Kippur being even now 
observed by some families officially classed as 
Catholics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archivo Torre do Tombo a Lisbon, MS. 182, 
fol. 79: Auto da Fé de Lisboa, 1582; Conselho Geral Santo 
Officio, Maco 7, Nos. 2583-2587, 2590, 2591, 2593, 2594, 2610, 
9612, 2614, 2626; Lucien Wolf, Crypto Jews, p. 9 and passim. 


G. C. DE B. 


FUNERAL ORATION (7507): The expres- 
sion of grief over the dead body ofa relative or friend 
in words of lamentation or of praise is of very early 
origin among the Jews (Gen. xxiii. 2; 1. 10, 11). In 
the Bible specimens are found of such lamentations, 
the most famous of which are the dirges delivered 
by David over Saul and Jonathan (II Sam. i. 17-27) 
and over Abner (čb. ii. 88-84). In the case of the 
death of an important personage, it seems that there 
were special refrains which signified the station of 
the dead, e.g.: * Wo my brother!” (I Kings xiii. 20); 
“Wo the master!” (Jer. xxxiv. 5); “ Wo the master 
and wo his glory!” (Jer. xxii. 18). See FUNERAL 
Rires and Krwor. 

The funeral oration proper, however, was not 
known until a later period. In Talmudic times it 
appears to have been a well-established custom, and 
the Rabbis laid special stress upon its delivery, par- 
ticularly at the death of a scholar (Shab. 105b). The 
oration was considered to be an honor to the dead 
rather than a consolation for the living, and therefore 
the heirs were obliged to defray the expense of its 
delivery. If the deceased signified in his will that 
he wished no funeral oration, his request must be 
heeded (Sanh. 46b; Shulhan 'Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 
344, 9, 10; comp. Pithe Teshubah ad /oc.) The 
sages believed that before the grave was closed the 
deceased had a knowledge of the words spoken in 
his honor (Shab. 152b, 158a; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 1; 
comp. Ber. 19a). It was considered a commendable 
act for the preacher to raise his voice while deliver- 
ing the oration so as to arouse the listeners to weep- 
ing (Ber. 6b; Ket. 72a; comp. Yer. Ber. iii. 1). 
Zc'era fainted while delivering a funeral oration (see 
“ Mar'eh ha-Panim ” ad loc.). 

A number of specimens of funeral orations are 
found scattered throughout the Talmud and the 
Midrashim, most of which are based on Scriptural 
texts and embellished with parables and similes. It 
is noteworthy that some of these fragments are 
couched in pure Hebrew, quite distinct from the 

general phraseology of the Talmud 
Examples. (M. K. 25b; Meg. 6a; Ket. 104a). In 
Palestine it was customary to begin 
the oration with the following words, * Weep with 
him, ye who are of distressed heart" (M. K. 8a). 
Some beautiful funeral orations are presented in 
Sem. viii.; Yer. Ber. ii. 8; Meg. 28a; Yer. Kil. ix. 8; 
V.—84 


Gen. R. xci. 11; Lev. R. xxx. 1; Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 
5, 6; et al. 

Along with the funeral oration delivered over the 
body of the deceased at a funeral, there developed, 
in later times, the custom of reciting an oration 
in the synagogue for some honored person, even 
though considerable time had elapsed since the day 
ofhis death. In such a case the life of the deceased 
was taken as an object-lesson for the instruction of 
the congregation. When a great and important per- 
sonage died the Jewish communities of distant lands 
were frequently aroused, through the eloquent ad- 
dresses delivered by the rabbis, to an appreciation of 
the great loss the race had sustained. Very often 
on such an occasion the congregation showed its par- 
ticipation in the general mourning by sitting down 
upon the ground for a few moments. In almost 
every collection of sermons there may be found 
some such addresses. Adolph Jellinek prepared a 
bibliography of Hebrew funcral orations delivered 
during the last few centuries, which was published 
in the Hebrew section of the *Zunz Jubelschrift,” 
Berlin, 1884. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Leichenrede ; Perles, 


Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten. im Nachbiblischen Juden- 


thume, Breslau, 1861; Qno vip, S.V. "2C", Presburg, 
1864; Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkunde im Alten 
Israel, Leipsic, 1898. ; 

J. H. G. 


E. C. 


FUNERAL RITES: Ceremonies attending the 
burial of thedead. After the body had been cleansed 
(*tohorgh") and placed on the bier (see BURIAL), 
the funeral procession began, with the accompani- 
ment of trumpets (Ket. 17a; M. K. 27b), and of 
dirges and lamentations chanted by wailing women 
(Jer. xx. 16; comp. lI Chron. xxxv. 25). Wherever 
this custom prevailed it was the duty of the rela- 
tives to provide the professional mourners (Mai- 
monides, “Yad,” Ebel, xii. 1) A husband was 
obliged to defray the expenses of the burial of his 
wife in accordanee with his position, and even the 
poorest had to provide two flute-players (* halilin ”) 
and one professional mourner (* mekonenet ”); if he 
refused to do so, the wife's relatives or friends could 
supply them themselves, and then collect the cost 
from the husband through the court (Ket. 46b, 
48a; Shulhan 'Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 89, 1, 9; Yoreh 
De‘ah, 344, 8). This custom was modified in later 
times, so that, instead of songs and music, addresses 
were delivered at the bier of a deceased person, and 
it was considered a commendable act to shed tears 
while the virtues of the pious dead were declaimed 
(Shab. 105b, e£ al. ; see FUNERAL ORATION). 

The body of a learned and pious man was occa- 
sionally brought into the synagogue, where the 
address was delivered (Meg. 28b). The opinion of 
later authorities is against bringing the body of any 
person into the synagogue (^ Hokmat Adam," 156, 
18), so that at present the addressis usually delivered 
either in the synagogue court (* Schulhof ") or in the 
cemetery. The speaker must be careful not to ex- 
aggerate the praises of the deceased (Sem. iii. 6; 
Ber. 62a). Funeral addresses should be delivered 
over children who have attained their sixth year 
(the fifth year, if they are the children of poor orold 
parents) and if a child has developed no particu- 
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lar qualities of his own, the merits of the parents 
may be mentioned (Sem. iii. 4, 5). Although it is 
not permitted to study the Law in the presence of a 
corpse (Ber. 8b; comp. Rashi, ad loc.), the speaker 
may quote Biblical or Talmudic passages illustrative 
of his remarks (Yoreh De‘ah, 344, 17). No address 
should be delivered over the body of a suicide or an 
excommunicate, nor should the other funeral rites 
be observed in these cases, except such as are for 
the honor of the living (Sem. ii. 1; Yoreh De‘ah, 
945; see SUICIDE). 

The order of the procession varies with local cus- 
tom. Insome places the mourners precede the bier, 
and the rest of the people follow it (Yoreh De‘ah, 

945, 3, Isserles’ gloss); but more com- 

Order of monly the mourners follow the bier 

Procession. withthe rest of the people (* Hokmat 

Adam," 155, 25). The place of 
women in the procession also depends on custom 
(see BURIAL). Among the Sephardim, as well as 
among the Ashkenazim in England, women do not 
join in any funeral procession, while among most 
of the Ashkenazim in other countries they follow 
the bier, but must keep apart from the men (Yoreh 
De'ah, 359, 1, 2). To accompany the dead to their 
last resting-place (* halwayat ha-met ") is one of the 
important duties of the Jew, If there is no burial 
society in a town, all the people must leave their 
work on the occasion of a funeral and take part in the 
ceremonies. While the procession is in progress 
everybody must join it, even if he follow a short 
distance only (“four cubits,” Yoreh De'ah, 301, 8). 
Even the scholar, if there is not a sufficient number 
of followers (Ket. 17b), must cease from study and 
follow the procession; but at no time should the 
teacher of young children be disturbed in his sacred 
profession (Yoreh De'ah, 361, 1). 

While carrying the bier, the * kattafim " (bearers), 
who walk barefoot so that they be not tripped up 
by the strings of their shoes (* Yad,” Ze. iv. 8), re- 
cite the Ninety-first Psalm several times. Charity- 
boxes are passed among the followers with the cry, 
“Righteousness shall go before him, and shall set 
usin the way of his steps” (Ps. Ixxxv. 
13). Onarriving at the graveyard, the 
bier is placed on the ground once every 
four cubits until the grave is reached, 
when the *Zidduk ha-Din" is recited. After the 
body is lowered into the grave, ail bystanders say, 
“ May he [orshe] come to his [or her] place in peace.” 
Then the grave is closed, and the same psalm is 
again recited, after which the mourners repeat the 
long " Kaddish." On returning from the cemetery 
the relatives are made to sit down, and some pas- 
sages from Lamentations are recited before them. 
These are repeated seven times—as many times as 
the word “hebel” (vanity) and its plural occur 
in Eccl. i. 2 (B. B. 100b; “Yad,” Le. xii. 4). It 
is the custom for the people to stand in two parallel 
rows while the mourners pass between them, and to 
say, " May God console you together with all those 
who mourn for Zion and Jerusalem." Among the 
Sephardim seven circuits are made around the grave 
before the recital of the “Zidduk ha-Din.” The 
ceremony is much simplified on semi-holidays, when 
no “Tahnum” is said; so also in the case of a child 


The 
Bearers. 


less than thirty daysold. See also BURIAL; COFFIN; 
CONSOLATION; KADDISH; MOURNING. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Beerdigung; Ben- 
zinger, Arch, p. 23, Leipsic, 1894; Vidaver, Sefer ha~-Hayyim, 
New York, 1901; Rabbinowiez, Der Todtenkultus bei den 
Juden, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1889; Bender, in J. Q. R 
1895-96; Suwalsky, Hayye ha-Yehudi, ete., Warsaw, 1893; 
Perles, Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten im Nachbiblischen Ju- 
denthume, Breslau, reprinted from Monatsschrift, vol. X.: 
Aaron Berechiah of Modena, Ma'abar Yabbok, Mantua, 
1626; Blogg, Scfer ha-Hayyim, Hanover, 1848; Ascher, Book 
of Life, London. 

J. H. G. 


S. S, 

FUNES: Town in Navarre, in the district of 
Olite; received a fuero (charter) in 1120, containing 
several clauses in restraint of the Jews there. In 
case of a bill amounting to more than five solidos, 
the Jew had to take an oath on a coffin “sobre hum 
feretro.” A Christian might recover a pledge only 
on taking an oath. A note or deed of a Jew in favor 
of a Christian had to be drawn up bya Jewish 
notary, and that of a Christian in favor of a Jew, 
by a Christian notary. The murder of a Jew or a 
Moor was punished by a fine of 500 solidos; the 
wounding of the same by 60 solidos. In 1171 the 
Jews of Funes were granted the same rightsas those 
of Tudela, and were permitted to settle within the 
fortifications. During the persecution of 1328 many 
were killed and plundered. See NAVARRE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin dela Real Academia de la Historia, 
xxxvii. 368 et seq.; Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon, 
ii. 81a; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Navarra, i. 18, 40; 
Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 1385, 1580. 

G. M. K. 


FÜNFKIRCHEN. Sce Pacs. 


FURNACE: Three kinds of structures or appa- 
ratus for baking, smelting, etc., were known to the 
ancient Hebrews: (1) the oven for baking bread; 
(2) the potters’ kiln for firing earthen vessels; and 
(3) the furnace for smelting metals and ore. The 
modern heating-stove was unknown tothe Hebrews, 
who used braziers and fire-pots instead. 

1. The oven for baking (“ tannur ”) was a necessity 
in every household, the trade of baking not being 
developed till later, and probably then only in the 
large cities, Several families may have used a com- 
mon oven, a practise that still obtains. Pictures 
found on Egyptian monuments indicate that the 
ovens which were formerly used in the Orient 
resembled, on the whole, those now in use (see Er- 
man, " Aegypten,” p. 269; Wilkinson, ii. 84), The 
tannur is a large clay cylinder or jug, standing up- 
right, with à small mouth at the bottom, the fire 
being lighted on the ground beneath. "The dough, 
as nowadays, was always kneaded into flat, round 
cakes, and was put on the cylinder as soon as the 
latter was hot. Among the ancient, Egyptians the 
cakes were placed on the outside of the cylinder. 
Iu Palestine at the present day the fire is allowed to 
burn low, and the dough is then placed on the inside 
of the cylinder while the coal and ashes are still 
glowing. This may also have been the custom 
among theancient Hebrews. Suchovens have been 
found at Tell al-Hasi (comp. Bliss, “A Mound of 
Many Cities,” pp. 114 et seg.). For illustrations of 
modern ovens see Benzinger, * Arch." p. 86. 

2. The potters’ kiln is mentioned only in later 
times (Eeclus. [Sirach] xxvii. 8, xxxviii. 84). This 
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tardy mention, however, is merely accidental. The 
firing, probably also the glazing, of earthenware was 
practised very early by the Phenicians, who per- 
haps taught the handicraft to the Hebrews at an 
early time. Nothing is known of the arrangement 
of this kiln, or of that of the large kiln (^ malben ”) 
used for firing bricks (II Sam. xii. 91; Jer. xliii. 9; 
Neh. iii. 14). | 

8. The Hebrews never practised smelting, as their 
country produced no ore; but they were acquainted 
with the process through their neighbors in Leb- 
anon, where ore was mined. The large furnace 
for smelting was well known to them, and is fre- 
quently used as a metaphor. The Hebrew metal- 
workers, however, had smaller furnaces and cruci- 
bles; but, although various names have been handed 
down, it is not possible to distinguish between 
the different kinds referred to. “Kibshan” (Gen. 
xix. 28; Ex. ix. 8, 10; xix. 18) seems to designate 
the large furnace belching forth volumes of smoke. 
* Mazref" is the goldsmiths’ crucible (Prov. xvii. 8, 
xxvii. 21). “Kur” is likewise used for melting and 
refining gold (Prov. xvii. 8, xxvii. 21; comp. Wis- 
dom iii. 6) and silver (Ezek. xxii. 18-22; Isa. xlviii. 
10), but the same term is also used to designate the 
“iron furnace” (“kur ha-barzel"); d.e., the furnace 
used for smelting iron ore (comp. METALS), always 
metaphorically employed to describe great trouble 
and misery (Deut. iv. 20; I Kings viii. 51; Jer. xi. 4). 
The term “attun” occurs only in a single passage, 
in the story of Daniel (Dan. iii. 6 e¢ seg.), and is used 
to denote the large furnace into which Daniel's 
friends were cast. It was a furnace for smelting, 
open at the top to admit of the ore being thrown in 
(comp. verse 283), with a mouth at the bottom for 
the escape of the molten material (comp. verse 26). 
“Attun” is probably adopted from the Assyrian. 
Finally, following the Targum, the expression 
“alil” (Ps. xii. 7) is generally interpreted as mean- 
ing an oven or a crucible for smelting. 

E. G. IL I. BE. 


FURNITURE, HOUSEHOLD. —Biblical 
Data: In the East the house is not as important as 
in northern countries, since the climate permits an 
outdoor life in the widest sense of the term. The 
house is used chiefly as a shelter for the night and 
for sleeping, and during meals generally; but busi- 
ness of any kind is transacted on the street. The 
furniture, therefore, has always been very simple, 
a few pieces only being necessary to furnish the 
Hebrew home. According to II Kings iv. 10, four 
pieces were required in a room for a guest of honor: 
, & bed, a chair, a table, and a lamp. 

The Bed (*mishkab," *'eres," *mittah?): The 
Palestinian of to-day, whether townsman or peas- 
ant, knows in general nothing of movable beds 
such as are used in the West. The poor man, 
wrapped in his mantle, lies on the floor like the 
Bedouinin histent. The more wealthy spreads thin 
woolen quilts on the floor at night, rolling them up 
by day. The divan or bench spread with silken 
bolsters, which runs along one or more walls of the 
room, is also used as a couch at night. The same 
custom may have obtained in antiquity. It is 
known, however, that the ancient Hebrews were 
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acquainted with the movable bed. Saul, for exam- 
ple, ordered David to be brought to him in his bed 
(I Sam. xix. 15; comp. II Kings iv. 10). Og’s bed- 
stead was made of iron (Deut. iii. 11); bedsteads of 
wood, ivory, and gold (7.e., wooden bedsteads inlaid 
with ivory and gold), sent to the King of Egypt from 
Palestine either as gifts or as tribute, are mentioned 
as early as the El-Amarna tablets (thirteenth century 
B.C.) Hence alsothe Canaanites had such articles of 
luxury; and although the ancient Hebrews probably 
at first knew nothing of them, they were introduced 
among them later on. The prophet Amos censures 
the nobles and the wealthy for using beds inlaid 
with ivory (Amos vi. 4. Many kinds of coverings 
were spread upon these bedsteads; the poor con- 
tenting themselves with a coarse cloak or a goat- 
skin, and the rich indulging in pillows and bolsters 
of Egyptian linen, damask, purple embroidered 
coverings, or costly rugs (ib. iii. 12; Prov. vii. 16; 
Cant. iii. 10), upon which, as is still customary in 
the East, the sleepers lay without removing their 
clothing. 

This resting-place, therefore, was not a bed in the 
accepted sense of the word, but a couch, on which 
the old and the sick reclined in the daytime (Gen. 
xlvii. 81; I Sam. xix. 18 et seq.), and which served 
also at times as a seat during meals (Ezek. xxiii. 41). 
Such a couch-like seat may be referred to in I Sam. 
XX. 25. As it is not known whether it was cus- 
tomary to sit with the legs crossed under the body 
according to the Oriental fashion of to-day, or 
whether the legs were allowed to hang down as when 
one sits in a chair, no accurate idea can be formed as 
to the height or breadth of these couches. Later 
on, the custom of reclining during meals (Amos iii. 
12, vi. 4) was introduced. 

The simplest form of bed is represented by that 
used by the modern Egyptians, consisting of a lat- 
ticed frame made of the ribs of palm-leaves and 
about 14 feet high, or by the Sudanese angareb, 
with wooden frames 14 feet in height, with ropes 
stretched lengthwise and crosswise, on which a mat- 
tress is laid. The pictures of Egyptian beds that 
have been preserved may give an idea of the beds 
used.  Mosquito-netting (kwrwreiov) was probably 
introduced into Palestine during the Hellenistic 
period (Judith x. 4, xii. 9, xvi. 19). As the bed 
took the place of the modern sofa, there was no 
other comfortable piece of furniture for sitting in 
or reclining upon except chairs. 

The Chair: Nothing is known of the form of the 
chair (“kisse”). It may be assumed that, like the 
bed, it was similar to the Egyptian, although it 
may have resembled the small, low stools on which 
modern Orientals squat in the cafés. In any case 
chairs were necessary pieces of furniture among the 
ancient Hebrews, who sat during meals, and did not 
recline like the Greeks and Romans. 

The Table: As its Hebrew name, “shulhan,” in- 
dicates, the table in its primitive form consisted of a 
round piece of leather spread on the ground. Along 
the edge were rings through which a rope was 
drawn, and by means of which, on the march, the 
table was hung like à bag from the saddle of the 
camel. When the Hebrews were settled in fixed 
abodes the piece of leather was superseded by a 
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round mat woven of more substantial material, or 
was made of metal, and it was laid upon a low stool. 
Such tables are still in general use. With this kind 
of table, chairs were not used, but the people squatted 
on the ground, with the legs crossed. It is interest- 
ing to note that the table of showbread represented 
on the triumphal arch of Titus is only a little over 
a foot high (comp. I Macc. iv. 49). Higher tables ne- 
cessitating chairs were, however, also used (I Sam. 
xx. 25; I Kings xiii. 20; comp. II Kings iv. 10). 
The Lamp: Regarding lamps or candlesticks 
“ner,” “menorah”) the discoveries at Tell al-Hasi, 
probably the ancient Lachish, furnish ample in- 
formation (comp. the reports on the same, and the 
numerous illustrations in Flinders-Petrie, “Tell el- 
Hesy," London, 1891) As was the case in Greece 
and Rome, open bowls with beaks or earthen vessels 
with beaks were used, a lighted wick being placed 
in the beak (* pishtah ?; Isa. xlii. 8, xlii. 17). Many 


Currenu cXprcossions——as, for cxample, * lis lamp shall 
be put out” (Prov. xx. 20), meaning that he and his 
whole house shall perish (comp. Jer. xxv. 10; Prov. 
xiii. 9; Job xviii. 5, xxi. 17; I Kings xi. 36)—indicate 
that it was customary in ancient times to keep the 
lamp burning perpetually (“ner tamid?). Thesame 
custom still obtains among the fellaheen of Pales- 
iine, The phrase “he sleeps in the dark” is equiv- 
alent to saying that a person is ruined, not having 
even the smallest coin wherewith to buy oil. 

'The brazier, for warming apartments in the win- 
ter (^ah"; Jer. xxxvi. 22 et seq.), was perhaps not 
used in remote antiquity, but it was considered in 
later times a necessity in the houses of the nobles. 
The brazier is still used in the East. 

See also BAKING; COOKERY. 

E. G. II. I. Bx. 
— In Talmudic Times: The dining-room in Tal- 
mudie times was usually provided with two tables: 
the dining-table (“shulhan”), and a side-table 
(“delfike,” de2ou) on which the servants placed 
the dishes. The dining-table had three legs and a 
square base and probably a square top (Kil. xxii. 2). 
It was usually of wood; but sometimes it was made 
of pottery, marble, or metal (Tosef., Oh. xvi. 9; Kil. 
ii. 8, xii. 2, xiv. 1; Yer. Ber. 12a). Wooden tables 
were often provided with marble tops; occasionally 
the top was partly of wood, partly of marble (Kil. 
xxiii. 1) In later times it was cus- 
tomary to provide a small table for 
each person (Ber. 46b, end). Some- 
times the tables were suspended by rings (B. B. 
57b) Some tables could be taken apart (“shulhan 
shel perakim”); in that case the parts were joined 
by hiuges. 'Phe side-table had three carved legs, 
and was usually placed on a stand. 

There were other pieces of furniture which occa- 
sionally served as tables. To these belong the 
“tabla” (Shab. 143a), a slab of wood, pottery, mar- 
ble, metal, or glass; the “tarkas” (Tosef., Kelim, 
B. M. iii. 3), on which, it seems, the drinks were 
prepared (“tarkas” was used also to designate a 
sideboard, attached to the wall by hinges in order 
that it might be put up and down); and the “dah- 
winah" (Tosef., Kelim, B. M. v.), à board used to 
improvise a table ata wedding. Round pieces of 
leather or leather covers occasionally served as 
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tables; they are still in use for this purpose among 
the Bedouins, who call them “sufrah.” 

In rabbinical literature chairs are designated 
by the three terms “kisse,” “safsal,” “katedrah.” 
“Kisse ” designates usually a chair on 
a square framework, without arms or 
back, the seat consisting of several 
bars, usually three (Kelim xxii. 6). The “kisse te- 
raskal” (Num. R. xii. 49) was a three-legged chair 
having a seat of wood, or sometimes of leather (Kelim 
xxii. 7), which could be folded, “Safsal” designates 
a bench capable of seating several persons. It was 
especially adapted to public places, and was used 
in schools, baths, and hostelries. Usually it was 
made of wood, but sometimes also of stone, pottery, 
or glass. The katedrah in certain cases had a re- 
clining form, so that the occupant when seen from a 
distance seemed to be standing (comp. Ex. R. xliii. 
11) To the katedrah was attached a footstool 


(7 sherafraf,” “ipofodin,” “ kisse she-lifne katedrah ”: 
Kelim xxii. 3; Targ. Yer. Ex. xxiv. 10; Yer. Hag. 
ii. 77). The katedrah was used mostly by women 
(comp. Ket. 59b). Mention may also be made of the 
night-chair (“asla”; Kelim xx. 10) and of litters and 
sedans, which constituted a part of the furniture. 
To these latter belonged the "appiryon ” (gopeiov), 
especially designed to carry the bride to the house of 
her husband. It was covered and closed by cur- 
tains. Its sides were made of large boards which 
were provided with fourlegs, sometimes with more 
(Tosef., Kelim, B. M. viii. 3). 

The term * mittah ” is used in rabbinical literature 
to denote both a bed and a couch for reclining at 
meals (Bezah 22b; Tosef., Ber. v. 5; 
and many other passages). "The beds 
were usually so wide that they could be 
occupied by three persons (comp. Nid. 61a). They 
were of wood, pottery, or glass. The bedstead con- 
sisted of four boards supported by four legs. At its 
head there were sometimes two poles from which cur- 
tains were suspended (“kilah”; Suk. 10b). Similar 
poles were also fixed at the foot. The bedding of 
the poor consisted usually of a mat (* mahzelet ") of 
reeds or bulrushes (Suk. 19b). "The rich used costly 
hides (^ katbulya "; Tosef., Shab. iii. 17; Kelim xxvi. 
5). The beds were often so high that they could be 
reached only by footstools. There were also state 
beds, with footstools which are designated as “ dar- 
gash” (Ned. 56a; see Maimonides’ commentary on 
the Mishnah «d loc.) The couch for reclining at 
meals, called sometimes *akkubitun? (= “accubi- 
tum”; Lev. R. vii. 11; Yalk., Num. 777), was pro- 
vided with a back. Children’s beds (* 'arisah ") were 
not essentially different from those of adults. 

Household articles were usually kept in a chest 
(“tebah ”) of wood, glass, or horn. The chests were 
either provided with eight legs or had projecting 
bases. The lid sometimes was fitted 
with a smaller lid through which 
small articles could be withdrawn 
(Kelim xvi. 7). The chest itself was often divided 
into compartments (“megirot”; Kelim xix. 7). Of 
the same material and dimensions was the “ shiddah,” 
which seems to have opened at the side. Its com- 
partments were either fixed or in the form of drawers 
(Tosef., Kelim, B. M. viii. 1). The shiddah was fit- 
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ted with wheels (“mukeni”; Kelim xviii. 2). The 
“migdal” was similar to the modern closet. The 
“kamtara” was a receptacle for books and clothes, 
as was also the * kupsa," though it differed from the 
former in that it could be locked (Kelim xvi. 7). 

Besides these boxes and chests there was a great 
variety of baskets, barrels, and casks in which the 
different articles of the household were kept. 

Mirrors (“ma’rah,” or “re’i”) were usually made 

of metal (Tosef,, Kelim, B. M. iv. 2); in 

Mirrors  latertimes there were also glass mirrors 
and Lamps. (“ispaklarya,” *spaklarya"). "There 

were hand-mirrors and wall-mirrors 
(Shab, 149a; Tosef., Shab. xviii. 6). 

The primitive lamp was the “Jappid,” which con- 
sisted of a pot of clay or metal in which any kind 
of light was carried (Kelim ii. 8). A commoner and 
more complicated one was the “ner,” which con- 
sisted of an earthen pot provided with an opening 


at the top into which the oil was poured. On the 
edge of the pot was a wick-holder. The wick was 
made of flax, or of the fibers of other plants (Shab. 
ii. 3; Tosef., Shab. ix. 5). Occasionally utensils such 
as mugs, plates, etc., were used as lamps; but a spe- 
cial glass utensil called “ ‘ashashit” was in more gen- 
eral use. Lamp-holders (* pamot ”) were occasionally 
used. A holder which could support several lamps 
was called “menorah.” Mention is made in the 
Mishnah of lamp-holders whose parts could be sep- 
arated (“menorah shel hulyot”; Bezah 22a). The 
term “menorah” designated also a candelabrum. 
The “pukti” is sometimes mentioned as a lamp- 
holder (Tosef., Kelim, B. M. ii. 6) and sometimes as 
a lamp (Tosef., Shab. x. 7). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Johann Krengel, Das Hausgertit in der 
Mischnah, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899. 
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FÜRST, ALEXANDER: German physician; 
born at Braunsberg April 15, 1844; died iu Berlin 
May 25, 1898. He studied medicine at Königsberg, 
and took his degree at Berlin (1867). An assistant 
first in a private hospital at Schóneberg, near Ber- 
lin, and afterward in Dr. Schneller’s ophthalmic 
institute at Danzig, he became a practising phy- 
sivian in Memel (1869). He served through the 
Franco-Prussian war as military physician, return- 
ing at its conclusion (1871) to Memel, where he was 
one of the founders of a small hospital, and where 
he also engaged in scientific work. Patients even 
from the interior of Russia came to him for oph- 
thalmic treatment. He was the first to discover lep- 
rosy in East Prussia, and among the first there to 
treat granular inflammation of the eyes. The meas- 
ures taken by the government to oppose the spread 
of these diseases were due to him. In 1884 he re- 
moved to Berlin, where he became a “ people’s doc- 
tor” in the best sense of the term. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bettelheim, Biog. Jahrbuch, 1900, iii. 129-180; 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. June 3, 1898. 


g. N. D. 

FÜRST, JULIUS: German rabbi; born at 
Mannheim Nov. 14, 1826; died there Sept. 5, 1899. 
He received his secular education at the University 
of Heidelberg, and became rabbi at Endingen (1854), 
at Merchingen (1857), and district rabbi at Bayreuth 
(1858). In 1873 Furst received a call as rabbi to 


Mayence, but in June of the same year returned to 
his native city, where for twenty years he was active 
as rabbi of the Klaussynagoge. His principal lit- 
erary activity was in the province of Hebrew lexi- 
cography, and he has published on this subject many 
valuable essays in Rahmer's “Jiid. Lit.-Blatt," in 
the *Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen 
Gesellschaft,” in the “R. E. J.," in the * Monats- 
schrift," etc. He contributed to Winter and 
Wünsche's “Die Jüdische Literatur" the account 
of the Midrashim, Mekilta, Sifra, Sifre, Tanhuma, 
and Yelammedenu. Beside many sermons Fürst 
published “Das Peinliche Rechtsverfahren im Jü- 
dischen Alterthum: Ein Beitrag zur Entscheidung 
der Frage tiber Aufhebung der Todesstrafe” (Heidel- 
berg, 1870), and “Glossarium Greco-Hebreum ” 
(Strasburg, 1890) In the “Glossarium ” Fürst 
treated of the Greek words in midrashic literature, 
showing a marked tendency toward ascribing to 
them a Greel origin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oesterreichische Wocnenscnrifu 109%, mo. 
40; Bacher, in Z. D. M. G. xlv. 505-10. R 


FURST, JULIUS (pseudonym, Alsari: wor, 
ANTON): German Hebraist and Orientalist ; born May 
12, 1805, at Zerkowo, 
Prussia, where his 
father, Jacob, was dar- 
shan; died at Leipsic 
Feb. 9, 1878. Fürst 
studied at Berlin 
(where Hegel and Ne- 
ander were among his 
teachers), Breslau, and 
Halle (at the latter 
place under Gesenius), 
taking his degree in 
1839. He settled in 
Leipsic as privat-do- 
cent, lecturing on Chal- 
daic, Syriac, Hebrew 
grammar and litera- 
ture, Biblical exegesis, 
ete. In 1864, on the 
completion of his twenty-fifth year as privat-do- 
cent, he received the title of * professor” from the 
Saxon state, and was honored by election to several 
scientific societies. Fürst wrote: 


Julius Furst. 


Lehrgebüude der Aramaischen Idiome, oder Formenlehre der 
Chaldüischen Grammatik, Leipsic, 1835. 

Haruze Peninim. Perlenschnüre Aramüisecher Gnomen und 
Lieder, oder Aramiische Chrestomathie, ib. 1836 (published as a 
text-book to the '""Lehrgebáude "). 

Ozer Leshon ha-Kodesh. Concordantia Librorum Veteris Tes- 
tamenti Sacrorum, ete., ib. 1837-40 (in collaboration with Franz 
Delitzsch; & revision of Buxtorf's concordance). See CON- 
CORDANCE. 

Pirke Abot. Die Sprüche der Váter, ib. 1889. 

Ari Nohem. Polemic on the genuineness of the Zohar, etc., 
ib. 1810. 

Hebrüisches und Chaldiisches Schulwürterb. über das Alte Tes- 
tament, ib. 1842 (translated into English, Swedish, and Dutch). 

Maggid Emet. Die Mission des Dr. Lilienthal in Russland 
Beleuchtet und in Ihren Unseligen Folgen Dargestelt, ib. 1843. 
Fürst only edited the book, written by the modern Hebrew 
scholar Mordecai Aaron Günzburg, as a response to Lilienthal’s 
nywn mans. 

Urkunden zur Gesch. der Juden, part 1, ib. 1844. 

Emunot we-De'ot, oder Glaubenslehre und Philosophie von 
Sa‘adja Fayyümi (German transl.), ib. 1845. 
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Cultur- und Litteraturgesch. der Juden in Asien, part 1, ib. 1849. 

Hebrüisches und Chaldiiisches Handworterb. über das Alte 
Testament, 2 vols., ib. 1857-61 (with a supplement: Zur Gesch. der 
Hebrüischen Lexicographie, translated into English by S. David- 
Son). 

Gesch. des karüerthums, 3 vols., Leipsic, 1862-69. 

Bibliotheca Judaica: Bibliographisches Handbuch, Umfassend 
die Druckwerke der Jüdischen Litteratur, ete., 3 vols., ib. 1863. 

Gesch, der Biblisehen Litteratur und des Jüdisch.Hellenisti- 
schen Schriftthums, 2 vols., ib. 1867-70. 

Der Kanon des Alten Testaments nach den Ueberlieferungen 
in Talmud und Midrasch, ib. 1868. 

Illustrierte Prachtbibel, comprising twenty-four books of Holy 
Seripture, with German translation and explanatory notes, 
Leipsie, 1874, 

Fürst was the founder (1840) and editor of the 
"weekly *Der Orient," the supplement of which, 
the * Literaturblatt," possesses great scientific value. 
In this and other periodicals he published many es- 
says, criticisms, and scientific treatises. He also 
edited for some years the “Sabbathblatt,” founded 
1842. In addition he contributed to various works 
by other authors. Thus, for Zunz’s Bible he trans- 
lated the books of Daniel and Ezra (1888), and for 
Goldenthal’s yb nw? (1845) wrote a treatise on 
the Talmudic explanation and interpretation of 
proper names, Franz Delitzsch's “Zur Gesch. der 
Jüdischen Poesie" (Leipsic, 1836) was largely in- 
Spired by Fürst. 

The scientific value of Fürst's works has been dis- 
puted; some of them have become obsolete, The 


“ Geschichte des Karüerthums " and the * Bibliotheca : 


Judaica,” however, are still indispensable reference- 


books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jtidischen Poesie, p. 
124. where a didactic poem of Fürst's, '* Hok we-Emunah,” com- 
posed "from his lith-99?d year," is mentioned, and which is 
not otherwise known; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 306 et seq.; Hil- 
berg, Zilustrierte Monatshefte, i. 183 et seq.; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 110. 

S. H. B. 

FÜRST, LIVIUS: German physician; born at 
Leipsic May 27, 1840; son of the Orientalist Julius 
Fürst. Livius Fürst studied at the universities of 
denaand Leipsic, graduating as doctor of medicine in 
1864. After a postgraduate course at the universi- 
ties of Prague and Vienna he returned to Leipsic, 
where he established himself as a physician, making 
a Specialty of pediatrics. From 1865 to 1886 he was 
director of the children's dispensary of the university 
of that city. He took part in the wars of 1866 and 
1870-71, during the first as department surgeon in a 
hospitalin his native town, and during the latter as 
field-surgeon. In 1871 he became privat-docent in 
the University of Leipsic, lecturing on gynecology, 
pediatrics, and vaccination. He received the title 
of “Sanitiitsrat” in 1877. After a prolonged tour 
of study through Germany, Belgium, Holland, and 
Italy he founded (1878) in Leipsic a laboratory for 
animal lymph. MResigning his position at the uni- 
versity in 1859, he moved some yearslater to Berlin, 
where he is still (1908) practising. 

Fürst is a prolific writer on pediatrics, gynecology, 
vaccination, and hygiene, and has published numer- 
ous essays in the medical journals. Among them 
may be mentioned: “Die Maass- und Neigungs- 
verhültnisse des Miinnlichen und Weiblichen Beck- 
ens,” Leipsic, 1875; “Die Häusliche Krankenpflege 
mit Besonderer Berücksichtigung des Kindes," t. 
1892; “Die Künstliche Ernührung des Kindes im 
Ersten Lebensjahre,” 2d ed., Berlin, 1895; “Das 


Kind und Seine Pflege im Gesunden und Kranken 
Zustande," 5th ed., Leipsic, 1897; * Die Pathologie 
der Schutzpockenimpfung," Berlin, 1896; “ Tasch- 
enbuch der Harnanalyse,” Basel and Leipsic, 1897; 
“ Vademecum der Weiblichen Gesundheitspfiege,” 
Würzburg, 1898; “Lexikon der Kinderkrankheiten 
und der Kindererzichung” (the latter part by 
Hans Suck), Berlin, 1900. In 1879 he published 
in Leipsic a book of fairy-tales, entitled * Märchen- 
dichtungen.” | 
His two daughters, Else Fürst (born at Leipsic 
June 25, 1878) and Helene Fürst (born at Leipsic 
Nov. 25, 1877), have become prominent in artistic 
circles, the former as a sculptress and the latter 
as a Violinist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. 
S. F. T. H. 
FÜRSTENFELD: Town in Styria, Austria. 
Jews began to settle there in 1978, Rudolph of 
Habsburg having granted (1277) to its inhabitants 
the usual franchises and rights of trade, and con- 
firmed to the Jews the letter of privileges granted 
them on July 1, 1244, by Duke Frederick. The 
Jews enjoyed these privileges but a short time, for 
in 1912 a persecution occurred at Fürstenfeld, the re- 
port having been spread that the Jews had butch- 
ered Christian children and had desecrated the host. 
When the additional report was published that the 
Jews of Judenburg had decided to murder all the 
Christians on Christmas night, the mob fell upon 
the Jews and massacred them, many being burned 
at the stake and but few escaping. In 1496 all Jews 
were expelled from Styria. Only a few are now 
living at Fürstenfeld. 
G S. Mv. 
FURSTENTHAL, JACOB RAPHAEL (or 
RAPHAEL JACOB): German poct, translator, 
and Hebrew writer; born in Glogau 1781; died at 
Breslau Feb. 16, 1855.  Fürstenthal's attention was 
directed chiefly toward the modernization of Jewish 
religious services, both in and out of 
As the synagogue, -and to this end he 
Translator. translated into German the most im- 
portant liturgical books. These ver- 
sions became very popular among the German Jews: 
and, in spite of many subsequent translations, they 
have retained their popularity to the present time. 
To some of them, as, for instance, the Penitential 
Prayers, he added excellent Hebrew commentaries. 
Furthermore, he did much creditable work in philo- 
sophical and exegetical literature. His German 
translations of and Hebrew commentaries to the 
“Moreh Nebukim” of Moses Maimonides and the 
“Hobot ha-Lebabot” of Bahya ibn Pakuda, and 
especially his large Hebrew commentary to the 
whole Bible, evidence his great versatility in Tal- 
mudic and Midrashic literature. 
Firstenthal’s main importance, however, lies in 
his activity as a national Hebrew poet. His poetic 
productions have a genuine classic 
National ring, and are distinguished by ele- 
Hebrew  pance of diction, richness of thought, 
Poet. and true, unaffected national feeling. 
His power shows itself at its height 
in his “Song on Zion" (“Ha-Meassef,” 1810, iv. 
37), which is considered the best of his numerous 
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poems. In German, too, Firstenthal has shown 
remarkable poetic talent in his rhythmical trans- 
lations of various piyyutim, as, for example, his 
translation of the “pizmon” ^2) APTA hri Jb in the 
minhah prayer for the Day of Atonement. 

The following is a complete list of Fürstenthal's 
writings in their chronological order: various con- 
tributions to * Ha-Meassef," 1810-11; contributions 
to * Resise ha-Melizah,” a collection of poems and 
epigrams, Breslau, 1820-22; “ Paradigmen der He- 
priiischen Conjugationen und Declinationen," 2. 
1826; Selihot, translated into German together with 
a Hebrew commentary (* Metib Safah"), to which 
is added a description (in German) of the service of 
the high priest in the Sanctuary on 
the Day of Atonement, ib. 1826; “ Ha- 
Measscf," containing Hebrew and Ger- 
man poems, mostly his own, 20. 1829, 1882; “ Dabar 
be-‘Itto,” an ode in German and Hebrew written 
on the cessation of an epidemic of cholera, 45. 1832; 
« Das Judenthum in Staatsbürgerlicher Beziehung," 
ib. 1882; * Rabbinische Anthologie," $5. 1884; “Die 
Männer Gottes, oder Biblische Charakteristik,” a 
translation of M. B. Friedenthal’s * Yesod ha-Dat,” 
Berlin, 1835; German translation of the “ Hobot ha- 
Lebabot,” with a Hebrew commentary (“Or la- 
Yesharim”), Breslau, 1835; “Ebel Yahid,” an elegy 
on the death of Akiba Eger, čb. 1838; German trans- 
lation of the “Moreh Nebukim,” with a Hebrew 
commentary (first part only), Krotoschin, 1839 (an 
appendix to this work was published by Fürsten- 
thal, Leipsic, 1839); Bible, under the general title 
“Ory le-Yisrael,” with Hebrew commentary (“Bur 
we-Som Sekel ”), Krotoschin, 1839-48 ; German trans- 
lation of “Kol Sason,” liturgies for Purim and the 
fast of Esther, containing also a supercommentary 
(*Pittuhe Hotam ") to the commentary of Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra on the Book of Esther, 2b. 1840 (2d 
ed., db. 1845); " Mazkeret Ahabah," poem by B. 
Schweitzer, metrically translated into German, Bres- 
lau, 1841; “Tenubot Sadch,” poems and epigrams 
by 8. N. Rosenfeld, translated into German, 20. 1842; 
“Das Jüdische Traditionswesen,” a translation of 
Maimonides’ introduction to the Mishnah, with ex- 
planatory annotations, 2b. 1842; German translation 
of * Ma/aneh Lashon,” Krotoschin, 1844; “ Menorat 
ha-Ma’or” by Isaac Aboab, German translation (com- 
pleted by Benzion Behrend), 3 vols., 20. 1844-48; 
German translation of “Kol Beki,” liturgy for the 
Ninth of Ab, with a history of the destruction of the 
Temple, 2d ed., 20. 1845; German translation of 
Mahzor for all festivals, under the general title 
* Minhah Hadashah,” 8 vols., ib. 1840. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie. 

pp. 103, 106, Leipsic, 1836; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1855, p. 121; 

Geiger's Jüd. Zeit. v. 2. 

8. H. M. 

FÜRSTENTHAL, JOHANN AUGUST L.: 
German jurisconsult of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century ; a brother of Jacob Raphael Fiirsten- 
thal. He embraced Christianity. He was the au- 
thor of numerous works and monographs on Roman 
and commercial law, and jurisprudence in general, 
of which the following may be mentioned: “ Real- 
encyclopüdie des Gesammten in Deutschland Gelten- 
den Allgemeinen Rechtes ? (Berlin, 1826-27); “ Lehr- 
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buch des Preussischen Civil- und Criminalprocesses ” 
(Königsberg, 1827-28); “Corpus Juris Civilis, Ca- 
nonici et Germanici Reconcinnatum,” etc. (Berlin, 
1828); “Corpus Juris Academicum " (Berlin, 1829); 
“Handbuch über die Departements., Kreis- und 
Communal-Verwaltung der Neumark und der Dazu 
Incorporirten Lande” (Berlin, 1881). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 1. 308 et seq. 


8. A. M, F. 


FURTADO, ABRAHAM: French politician; 
born at London 1756; died at Bordeaux Jan. 29, 
1816. His parents were members of a Portuguese 
Marano family, and resided first in Lisbon. During 
theearthquake which 
destroyed that city 
in 1755 his father was 
killed, but his mother 
escaped and went to 
London, where she 
openly embraced Ju- 
daism. A year after 
the birth of Abraham 
she removed to Ba- 
yonne, and later to 
Bordeaux, where 
Furtado was edu- 
cated. For a short 
time he followed a 
mercantile career, but 
soon turned his atten- 
tion to the sale of 
land. His leisure 
hours he applied to 
scientific researches. When in 1789 Malesherbes 
convened a commission of Jews to consider proposals 
for the improvement of their condition, Furtado and 
Gradis were called as members from the south of 
France, Cerf-Berr and Isaac Berr from the north. 
Furtado’s friendship with the Girondists caused his 
exile (1798) and the confiscation of his property. 
The fall of the terrorists made it possible for him 
to return to Bordeaux. 

When in 1806 Napoleon summoned to Paris one 
hundred of the leading Jews for consultation, Fur- 
tado was among them, and was elected president of 
this body, which became known as the “ Assembly 
of Notables.” Its deliberations led to the conve- 
ning of the Sanhedrin, which opened Feb. 9, 1807 ; 
on this occasion Furtado acted as speaker for the 
committee appointed to draw up resolutions. 

When the Sanhedrin was suddenly dissolved, and 
the Assembly of Notables reconvened, Furtado acted 
as its secretary, but eventually returned to Bor- 
deaux. When Napoleon’s power was overthrown 
in 1814, Furtado joined the royalists, but refused a 
political position during the Hundred Days. In 1815 
he was appointed treasurer of the city of Bordeaux 
by Louis XVIIL, and held the position until his 
sudden death in the following year. 

The works he left were incomplete. Furtado was 
the founder of a well-known French family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michel Berr, Eloge d'Abraham Furtado, 


Paris, 1817 ; Spazier, in Gallerie der A usgezeichnetsten Is- 
raeliten Aller Jahrhunderte, pp. 40 et seq.. Stuttgart, 1881: 


Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipsic. 1900, xi., 8.U.; jdem, His- 
tory of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1898, v., s.t. PTH 


E. C. 
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FURTADO, AUGUSTE: French banker; born 
at St. Esprit April 11, 1797; died at Bayonne May 
20, 1888. He was a descendant of a Portuguese 
family, and a nephew of Abraham Furtado, presi- 
dent of Napoleon's Assembly of Jewish Notables. 
From 1831 to 1871, with but little interruption, he 
was a member of the municipal council of Bayonne 
(1981-51 and 1855-71), serving twice as mayor (1851 
and 1869) He was a member of the chamber of 
commerce (1859-78), and its vice-president in 1878; 
and was administrator of the Bayonne branch of the 
Bank of France from 1861 up to the time of his 
death. In 1851 he became chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor; in 1879 officier de l'Académie, and otticier de 
Instruction Publique. He took an active share in 
Jewish matters, and was president of the Jewish 
cousistory of Bayonne from 1846 to the end of his 
life. With him the family of Furtado, which had 
taken so prominent a part in tlie history of France, 
andespecially in 
French Judaism, be- 
came extinct, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ár- 

chives Israélites, 1883, 

pp. 111-171. 

S. A. R. 


FURTADO- 
HEINE, CECILE 
CHARLOTTE: 
French philanthro- 
pist; born at Paris 
1821; died at Roc- 
quencourt (Seine-et- 
Oise) 1896. Her an- 
cestors on both sides 
were prominent in 
French politics. She 
married Charles 
Heine, the cousin of 
the poet, and at her husband’s death inherited his 
large fortune. 

Among the more important of her numerous char- 
itable works were the equipment and maintenance 
of an ambulance service in Paris durin g the Franco- 
Prussian war and the establishment of a dispensary 
for children in one of the Jewish quarters. She was 
a most liberal supporter of the Pasteur Institute. 
In 1896 she established a hospital with accommoda- 
tions for one hundred children. She also endowed 
at Nice a sanitarium for convalescent oflicers of the 
French army. 

In 1896 the president of the French republic con- 
ferred upon her the order of the Legion of Honor, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse, Paris, 1908, s.v. 


E. C. F. T. H. 


FÜRTH: City of Bavaria, Germany. On April 
17, 1528, George the Pious, Margrave of Ansbach, 
permitted two Jews, Perman and Uriel Wolff, to set- 

tle under his protection at Fürth, 

Early Set- which was in his territory; and in 

tlements. 1553 the Prince Bishop of Bamberg 

permitted three Jewish families— 
probably. emigrants from Old Bavaria—to settle at 
Fürth on a piece of pro perty belonging to the provost 
of the Bamberg cathedral. The free imperial city of 
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(After an 


old engraving.) 
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Nuremberg, which had expelled its Jews in 1499, 
vainly protested against the settlement of a J ewish 
community in its vicinity; Jews continued to come 
to Fürth; and after their expulsion from Vieuna in 
1670, the Bavarian city became more and more a 
place of refuge for the banished. The two com- 
munities which gradually developed in Bamberg 
and Ansbach were bound together by common in- 
ternal interests, and tended more and more to fuse 
into one, especially after 1690. 

Owing to the rivalry between Bamberg and Ans- 
bach, which manifested itself in part in the grantin g 
of privileges to the Jews, the condition of the latter 
at Fürth was better than elsewhere in the country. 
Moreover, on March 2, 1719, the cathedral provost 
of Bamberg confirmed the Jews in all their privi- 
leges, and in addition allowed them to send two 
Jewish representatives to the city council. For 
these privileges the Jews paid protection-money 
amounting in the ag- 
gregate to 2,500 flor- 
ins yearly, which 
sum by 1754 was in- 
creased to 4,500 flor- 
ins. The few Jews 
who belonged to the 
Margrave of Ans- 
bach, and who in 1719 
passed under the rule 
of the cathedral pro- 
vost of Bamberg, paid 
their lord a yearly 
protection-tax of 10 
florins per family. 

The Jewish com- 
munity of Fürth 
formed an independ- 
ent body with a re- 
publican constitu- 
tion. It was governed by a senate consisting of 
twenty-one men, from among whom were chosen the 
" barnossen ” (= * parnasim ”\—that is, 
the heads of the congregation—who 
alternated every mouth in occupying 
the honorary position of president of 
the congregation. For policing and in all matters of 
discipline the senate had to draw upon the support of 
thecivil government. A foreign Jew wasadmitted to 
the body only with the consent of the members, but 
the community was not limited to a certain number, 
as was elsewhere the case (see FAMILIANTEN-GESETZ). 
The judicial organization, at the head of which was 
the chief rabbi, was distinguished from that in 
other communities by the fact, that an appeal from 
a decision of a Jewish court was not carried to the 
superior Christian government, but to other rabbin- 
ical courts of the second or even third instance. In 
1728 the senate passed a set of laws which regu- 
lated not only the religious but even the social life 
of the community. 

The happy condition of the Jews caused the rapid 
growth and prosperity of the community and city. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century there: 
were from 350 to 400 taxable Jewish families, of 
whom 100 were house-owners; while at the end of 
the century the community probably numbered 3,000 
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members. These Jews had commercial relations | (d. 1683); Wolf ben Meir of Buczacz; Samuel of Wodzislaw 


with many German courts, were engaged to a great 
extent in manufactures, and monopolized banking. 
Dohm, in his “Ueber die Bürgerliche Verbesserung 
der Juden," cites the Jewish community of Fürth as 
an instance of the fact that those localities are pros- 
perous where Jews are not oppressed. 

Some Jews became the financial agents of the 
princes, and Court Jews acquired political influ- 
ence with the margraves of Ansbach. The most 
famous of the court Jews was Elkan Frankel, son of 
Enoch Levi of Vienna; he was the victim of a court 
intrigue and of his own ambition, dragging with 
him in his fall his brother, the cabalist Hirsch Friin- 
kel (1712). In the eighteenth century the family of 
Gabriel Frünkel—court purveyor and banker—at 
Fürth carried on very extensive commercial trans- 
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(1691-94); Eliezer ben Mordecai Heilprin (d. 1700); Bàrmann 
Fränkel (1700-08); Baruch Rapoport (1710-46); David Strauss (d. 
1762): Joseph Steinhart (d. 1776); Hirseh Janow (d. 1785); Me- 
shullam Zalman Cohn (d. 1819); Isaac Lówi (1830-73); Dr. Neu- 
bürger, who entered office in 1875, and who is still (1903) offici- 
ating. 

The chief synagogue (“ Altschul”), which stands 
in a venerable courtyard, was built in 1616-17 and en- 
tirely renovated in 1865. It contains many valuable 
memorials of the Viennese exiles who settled at Fürth. 
The other principal synagogue (“ Kaalschule ”) was 
founded in 1697 ; besides there are a number of smaller 
synagogues. "The cemetery is mentioned as early as 
1604, and contains many interesting tombstones; 
further burials therein will, it is thought, soon be 
prohibited. "The old hospital, dating from the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, was replaced by a 
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THE OLD AND NEW SYNAGOGUES AT FÜRTH IN 1705. 


(After an engraving by J. A. Boener.) 


actions with the Margrave of Ansbach. <A favorite 
of this same prince and a resident of his court was 
Isaac Nathan, who met with a fate similar to Elkan 
Friinkel’s. Among the later court agents who were 
preferred by the margraves as financiers and busi- 
ness agents, mention may be made of Meir Berlin, 
great-grandfather of Samuel Berlin, the privy coun- 
cilor at Fürth. 

The community at Fürth was a center of Jewish 
learning. Young men came from all quarters to 
Rabbis and study at ea ne school; and B 

Insti. merous works issued from the print- 
tuti ing-press established there in 1690. 
mtions. ‘The fame of Fürth rests chief y upon 
its learned rabbis, of whom a list follows, as nearly 
as possible in chronological order: 


Simson ben Joseph; Menahem Man Ashkenazi (d. 1655); 
Aaron Samuel Kaidanower (c. 1660); Meir ben Asher ha-Levi 


new one in 1846. The orphan asylum, founded by 
Israel Lichtenstadt of Prague in 1763, is the oldest 
institution of its kind in Germany, and has received 
a number of rich endowments. The Jewish high 
school (* Bürgerschule ”) was opened in 1868. There 
are funds for the support of small congregations and 
poor students. 

In the course of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when the community of Fürth made great 
advances in trade and manufacturing—especially in 
the production and export of toys, mirrors, and 
bronzes— Fürth was called "Little Jerusalem." 
Among its many prominent Jewish citizens are the 
following: 


Simon Kónigswarter, banker. and bis son Dr. Wilhelm Konigs- 
warter, honorary freemen of the city. both of whom liberally 
endowed institutions of all sects; Dr. Grünsfeld, who became à 
lawyer in 1834, and was the first Jew to follow this profession 


Firth 
Gabbai 


in Bavaria; Dr. David Morgenstern, first Jewish deputy (1849) 
to the Bavarian Diet; Solomon Berolzheimer, the first Jew to 
hold a position in the municipal administra- 
Prominent tion of Fürth, and, later on, member of the 
Citizens. county board (‘‘Landrath’’); David Otten- 
soser, a well-known Hebraist; Dr. Ortenau, 
notary and auditor for the militia; Dr. Brentano, principal of 
the royal commercial and industrial school. In 1878 there 
were no less than four Jewish members of the magistracy 
and eleven Jewisb representatives of the city. Dr. Landmann 
was for several sessions president of the entire body of repre- 
sentatives. 


Recently Nuremberg has developed into a power- 
ful commercial rival of Fürth; and, in consequence, 
the community which about 1870, when it had 
reached its highest development, numbered 3,300 
souls, has been reduced to about 8,000. Neverthe- 
less the Jewish community of Fiirth still occupies 
a prominent place among the German congrega- 
tions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Würfel, Historische Nachricht von der Ju- 
dengemeinde Fürth, 1754; Saueracker, Gesch. von Fürth, 
1786; Fronmüller, Chronik der Stadt Fürth, 1872; Sax, Die 
Synagoge in Fürth: S. Haenle, Gesch. der Juden. im Ehe- 
maligen Fürstentum Ansbach, 1867; H. Barbeck, Gesch. 
der Juden in Nürnberg und Fürth, 1878; Löwenstein, Me- 
morbiicher, in Zeitschrift Tür Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, i-ii.; D. Kaufmann, Die Letzte Vertreibung der Ju- 
den aus Wien, 1889; A. Eckstein, Zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Fürth, in Allg. Zeitung des Judenthaums, 1891; B. Ziemlich, 
Eine Büchereonfiscation. zu Fürth Anno 1712, in Kauf- 
mann Gedenkbuch, 1900; Hebr. Bibl. 1868, 1878; Monats- 
schrift, 1873, 1898, 1900; M. Brann, Eine Sammlung Fiirther 
Grabschriften, in Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, pp. 985 et seq. 
D. A. E. 


GABBAI (lit. “receiver”): Tax-collector; in 
modern usage, treasurer of a synagogue. In Tal- 
mudic times the alms of the congregation appear to 
have been collected by two persons (B. B. 8b), but 
the term “gabbai” seems to have been restricted 
to publicans or tax-gatherers. A pious man who 
became gabbai or tax-gatherer was expelled from 
the company of other students of the Law (Yer. 
Dem. ii. 29a). According to E. Hatch (“ Organiza- 
tion of the Christian Church," Oxford, 1888), the 
oflice of bishop in the Christian Church was derived 
from the treasurer of the synagogue, whose duties 
are now performed by the person known as “ gab- 
bai." Certain persons in the Middle Ages adopted 
the term as a surname, as Azan del Gabay at Tudela 
(1967; Jacobs, “Sources,” p. 90), and Abraham Gab- 
bai at Bristol (1194; idem, “Jews of Angevin Eng- 
land," pp. 847, 371). 

In more recent times the chief function of the 
gabbai among the Sephardim was to apportion the 
FiNTA among the seat-holders of a congregation, 

E. C. J. 


GABBAI: A family the members of which were 
found in Spain in the fifteenth century, and in Italy 
and the Levant from the seventeenth onward. 

Abraham Gabbai (Ysidro): Hakam in Am- 
sterdam, later in Surinam; died before 1757. He 
wrote a cabalistic poem on the azharot entitled 
“Yad Abraham," which his wife, Sarah Ysidro, had 
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FURTH, MEYER B. ELHANAN: German 
writer and teacher, who belonged only in a re- 
stricted sense to the school of the Meassetim, for he 
was a conservative and wrote against Reform and 
reformers. He annotated a mathematical work by 
Abraham Joseph Mentz (Mayence) that had ap- 
peared in Berlin in 1775, and wrote the following 
Hebrew and German works: * Anfangsgründe der 
Algebra," Leipsic, 1806-08; * Entwurf zur Selbst- 
verstiindniss Eines Immerwührenden Kalenders,” 
ibid., 1810; “ Parpera'ot la-Hokmah,? a commentary 
on the “Sefer ‘Ibronot” (first published by Seb. 
Münster), with German transl., Dessau, 1811; *She- 
lemut we-Zurat ha-Nefesh," Moses Mendelssohn's 
* Ueber die Seele,” with a commentary in refutation 
of Mendelssohn's views, 25. 1810; * Kebod Elohim,” 
a polemic against the Reform movement, German 
ed., 26, 1812; “Dibre Yosher," a polemic against I. 
Wolf and G. Salomon’s book “Der Charakter des 
Judenthums,” and against the latter's “Selimas 
Stunden der Weihe,” in Judseo-German, 7d. 1818; 
" Freimüthige Gedanken." a portion of the prece- 
ding work in German, čb. 1818; “ Yir'at Shamayim," 
a commentary to Maimonides’ “Yad,” Kiddush ha- 
Hodesh, together with Scriptural comments and 
novella, zò. 1820-21. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1697; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. i. 310; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 107. 

S. H. B. 


G 


printed, and which Abraham J. Basan published 
(Amsterdam, 1757). Gabbai-Ysidro also wrote “ Ser- 
mon Predicado Neste K. K. de Talmud Torah... 
em Sab. Wajikra é Ros Hodes” (Amsterdam, 1724). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 48; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 539. : 
K. M. K. 


Abraham ben Jedidiah Gabbai: Printer of 
Smyrna in the seventeenth century; probably born 
at Leghorn, where his father opened a printing es- 
tablishment about 1650. From there the latter re- 
moved to Florence, and then to Smyrna, where Abra- 
ham directed the business from 1659 to 1680. During 
these twenty-one years he published thirteen works, 
the last of which was “Gufe Halakot,” by Solo- 
mon Algazi (1680). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider and Cassel. Jiidische 'Typo- 
graphie; Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii, part 28, pp. 
s Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2889; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
i. 911. 


J. M. SEL. 

Ezekiel Gabbai: Turkish official and author; 
grandson of Ezekiel Gabbai; born at Constanti- 
nople 1825; died there 1848. He was at first an 
official at the Ministry of Public Instruction, and 
subsequently president of the Criminal Court. As 
founder and editor of “El Jornal Isralith " (1860), 
one of the first Judeeo-Spanish papers of Constanti- 
nople, he introduced many reforms into the commu- 
nity of that city. He is theauthorof “The Organic 
Statute of the Jewish Nation in Turkey " (in Turk- 
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ish), a work that has been incorporated in the Otto- 

man Civil Code. He also translated the Ottoman 

Penal Code into Judgo-Spanish. One of his sons, 

Isaac Gabbai, continues the publication of “El 

Jornal Israélith” under the title “ El Telegrafo.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Franco, Essai sur [Histoire des Israé- 
lites de U Empire Ottoman. 

S. M. FR. 

Isaac ben Solomon ibn Gabbai: Talmudic 
scholar; flourished at Leghorn in the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of a commentary on 
the Mishnah, entitled “Kaf Nahat,” published, to- 
gether with the text, at Venice in 1614. Gabbai 
drew most of his explanations from Rashi and Mai- 
monides. He also wrote a commentary of the same 

name on Pirke Abot (Altona, 1779). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 652, iii. 559; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1110; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 311; Bartolocci, 
Bibl. Rab. iii. 898. 

D. M. SEL. 

Jedidiah ben Isaac Gabbai: Italian printer of 
the seventeenth century. In 1650 Gabbai estab- 
lished a printing-press at Leghorn under the name 

* La Stampa del Caf Nahat," in honor of his father's 

work entitled * Kaf Nahat.” The first work to issue 

from his press was the “azharot” of Ibn Gabirol 
and Isaac b. Reuben of Barcelona (1650). The title- 
page bears the device of three crowns with the in- 
scription “Sheloshah Ketarim.” In 1658 he printed 
the “Keneset ha-Gedolah ” on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 

Orah Hayyim. In 1659 Gabbai removed to Smyrna, 

where, in partnership with his son Abraham Gab- 

bai, he published Manasseh b. Israel's “ Mikweh 

Yisrael” and * Apologia por la Noble Nacion de los 

Judios," a Spanish translation of Edward Nicholas' 

work. Thereafter he left the business entirely in 

the hands of his son. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 311; Steinschneider and 


Cassel, J'itdische Typographie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 
EON ii., part 28, pp. 62, 64; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 


J. M. SEL. 


Meïr b. Ezekiel ibn Gabbai: Cabalist; born 
in Spain toward the end of 1480; lived probably in 
the East. He complained in his twenty-seventh 
year that he had to work hard to support himself 
and his family (see end of " Tola'at Ya‘akob”). 
He was an enthusiastic cabalist, noted for thorough 
mastery of the whole cabalistic lore, the most im- 
portant points of which he, as far as can be judged 
now, was the first of his generation to treat syste- 
matically. He must be regarded, therefore, as the 
precursor of Moses Cordovero and Isaac Luria. His 
first work, completed in 1507 and held in high re- 
gard, was “Tola‘at Ya'akob," a cabalistic exposi- 
tion of the prayer ritual. His chief work, which 
he finished Dec. 22, 1530, after having spent eight 
years on it, was “Mar’ot Elohim,” in which he 
expounds in detail his cabalistie system, making a 
close study of Maimonides in order the better to re- 
fute him. In 1589 he wrote an exposition and de- 
fense of the Sefirot under the title * Derek Emunah,” 
in answer to his pupil Joseph ha-Levi, who had 
questioned him in regard to his doctrine of the Sefi- 
rot, Gabbai basing his work on Azriel's *Perush 
' Eser Setirot." 

Gabbai regarded the Zohar as the canonical book 


of the Cabala. Hissystem is tinged with pantheism. 
God Himself, as the first cause of all causes, can 
neither be conceived nor cognized, and can not even 
be mentioned; the name “ En Sof ” (Infinite) is a mere 
makeshift. Even the Keter Elyon, the first Sefirah, 
can not be conceived or imagined; it is coeternal 
witb the En Sof, although only its effect; it is what 
is called in Scripture * His Name." By means of it 
the other sefirot emanated from God, being the 
various manifestations through which the Godhead 
makes Himself cognizable. To them the prayers 
are addressed, and they are intended in the different 
designations of God, whose relation to them is the 
same as that of the soul to the body. 

The other emanations are the seven *hekalot," 
which proceed from the sefirot, and represent in a 
way the feminine world as contrasted with the mas- 
culine world of the sefirot; they are the real vessels 
of the further development of the world. This ema- 
nation of the world from God constitutes the * glory 
of God." "The consciousness of dependence on God, 
with the striving toward Him in order to be united 
and become one with Him, and thereby to acknowl- 
edge His unity and effect its realization, is the 
* yihud," “the conscious union with God," which is 
the final aim of the world. Man, a reflection of the 
highest “hekal,” unites in his soul the rays of all 
the sefirot, and in himself in general as microcosm 
all the basic elements of being. His soul therefore 
is in connection with the upper world, which it is 
able to influence and stimulate by its actions and 
aspirations; for everything that happens in this 
world reaches in wave-like circles to the uppermost 
regions. By recognizing and fulfilling the religious 
and moral precepts man advances the harmony and 
union of the various grades of creatures, and suc- 
cceds in performing his task in life—the bringing 
about of the * yihud." 

Gabbai's son Hayyim was also a cabalist: and 
his son-in-law Senior ben Judah Falcon published 
Gabbai’s first two books after his death, the “ Tola‘at 
Ya'akob" with the aid of Abraham Reyna at Con- 
stantinople in 1560, and “ Mar'ot Elohim” at Venice 
in 1567. 

K. P. B. 

Mordecai Gabbai: Italian physician; born at 
Rome 1651. Mordecai and his whole family were 
baptized on Feb. 14, 1658. 


Nathan Gabbai of Tudela: Farmer-general 
of the taxes and tolls of the kingdom of Navarre 
from 1391 to 1407, for a time together with Juze 
Orabuena and Judah Levi of Estella. In 1391 they 
paid 72,000 livres for their privilege, the king re- 
mitting 2,000 livres of this sum on account of the 
poor returns. In 1392 the king empowered Gabbai 
and Orabuena to apportion the taxes of the Jewish 
communities of the country. Like other tax-farm- 
ers, Gabbai supplied the king with grain, etc. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 1532, 1545, 1560, 1586; 
Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 99. 


To the same family belong David Gabbai, who 
in 1499 leased the estate of Camarati from Nuno 
Alvares Pereira, one of the greatest Portuguese gen- 
erals (^Elucidario," i. 307); and Moses Gabbai, 
who was related by marriage to Simeon Duran, and 


Gabbatha 
Gabriel 


who left Navarre in 1891, and went to Honein (Sim- 
eon Duran, Responsa, i. 26b). 

Samuel Gabbai: Italian physician of the seven- 
teenth century; father of Mordecai Gabbai and a 
descendant of the Spaniard Isaac Gabbai. During 
the plague which raged at Rome in 1656-57 Gabbai 
and his father showed extraordinary self-sacrifice 
in tending the afflicted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vogelstein and Rieger, Gósch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 268, 288. À 
M. K. 


Shem-Tob Gabbai: A rabbinical author; lived 
at Jerusalem in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He was a pupil of Hayyim ibn Attar, and author 
of acollection of sermons entitled “ Tob wa-Hesed.” 
Nissim Gabbai, also a rabbinical author, lived at 
Jerusalem toward theend of the eighteenth century. 
To him isattributed a volume of responsa in Hebrew 
entitled " Peah Negeb " (Salonica, 1873). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, pp.39, 93; Hazan, 

Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh, p. 13. 

G. M. Fr. 

Solomon ben David Gabbai: Turkish scholar: 
lived at Constantinople in the seventeenth century. 
He was the author of an unpublished philosophical 
work entitled “Ta‘alumot Hokmah,” consisting of 
six treatises: (1) on the knowledge of God; (2) on 
abstract ideas; (3) on the spheres; (4) on the ele- 
ments; (5)on the immortality of the soul; and (6) 
on the unity of God. Joshua Benveniste in his 
“Ozne Yehoshua” quotes Gabbai frequently. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 312; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 638. 
M. Sxr. 


GABBATHA or GABATHA : 1. Town corre- 
sponding to the Biblical * Gibeah," mentioned in the 
Septuagint (I Chron. xii. 3), in Josephus (“ Ant.” v. 1, 
& 29; vi. 4, §§ 2, 6), and in the * Onomastica Sacra” 
of Eusebius and of Jerome. In the last-named it 
answers to “Geba” and “Gibbethon” also. Both 
“Onomastica " (ed. Lagarde, 128, 17; 246, 58) men- 
tion a town named “ Gabbatha ” existing in their time 
in the district of Sepphoris near Legeon in the great 
plain. They also refer to another east of the Daroma, 
and to a third about twelve miles from Eleutherop- 
olis, southwest of Judea (70. 128, 82; 246, 67). Near 
the last-named Gabbatha the tomb of the prophet 
Habakkuk used to be pointed out. This, according 
to the same " Onomastica ” (109, 19; 190, 15; 256, 3; 
210, 35), was situated near Keilah—a statement 
which corresponds with the foregoing one, consid- 
ering the relative positions of Eleutheropolis and 
Keilah. The frontier town Gebath, mentioned sev- 
eral times in the Talmud in connection with An- 
tipatris (Sanh. 94b; Yeb. 62b; Yer. Meg. i. 70a; 
Kid. 57b), is probably identical with Gabbatha near 
Eleutheropolis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palüstina, p. 

199; Boettger, Top.- Hist. Lex. zu Josephus, p. 190 

2. According to John xix. 18, the Hebrew (prop- 
erly the Aramaic) name of the place called Ac8ócrpo- 
rov ("the Pavement”), situated in front of the pre- 
torium in Jerusalem, where Pilate delivered the 
final judgment upon Jesus. According to Philo 
("Legatio ad Caium," & 38, ed. Mangey, ii. 589 et 
seg.) and Josephus (*B. J.” ii. 14, 8 8; 15, § 5), 
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Herod’s palace served as the pretorium for the pro- 
curator during his stay in Jerusalem. “The Pave- 
ment” was perhaps the only paved place in the city 
(it was constructed under Agrippa IT. ; see Josephus, 
“ Ant.” xx. 9, § 7), and may have received its name 
for this reason. *Gabbatha," however — derived 
either from nyay (“hill”) or from snag (“back ?)— 
does not correspond to the Greck name, and may 
have designated another partof the upper city, near 
the royal palace. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on John xir. 13; Barnabé, 
Le Pretoire de Pilate. . 
G A. Bitcn. 


GABES TUNISIA. Sce TUNIS. 


GABIROL, SOLOMON IBN. See Inn GABI- 


ROL, SOLOMON. 
GABISHON, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB: 


‘Algerian physician and scholar; descended from a 


Granada family; died at Tlemcen in 1605. He es- 
tablished himself as a physician in 1574 at Algiers, 
where he acquired a large practise. Gabishon was 
the author of a commentary on Proverbs, entitled 
“Omer ha-Shikhah," in which Meiri and Levi ben 
Gershon are chiefly quoted. Well versed in Arabic 
literature, Gabishon often cites Arabic proverbs 
which materially elucidate the Biblical text. Ap- 
pended to this work are some of his didactic poems, 
annotated by his son Jacob, and some poems by his 
grandson Abraham. Gabishon is very highly 
praised by Solomon ben Zemah Duran in the ap- 
probation to the work. It was published at Leg- 
horn in 1748 by a descendant of his (also named 
“Abraham ”), in fulfilment of a vow made in 1740 
on the death of his two sons by the plague. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4226; Zedner, 
Cat. Hcbr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 131; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
rael, p. 175 Bloch, Inscriptions Tumulaires, p. 17. 


I. Br. 


G. 
GABRIEL (S923, TeSpija, “man of God”): 
With Michael, Gabriel is mentioned by name in 
the Book of Daniel, where he explains to Daniel 
his visions (Dan. viii. 16-26, ix. 21-27). Heappears 
to Zacharias, and announces to Mary that she is 
about to have a son whose name shall be “Jesus” 
(Luke i. 19-81). Gabriel is one of the four angels 
that stand at the four sides of God’s throne and 
serve as guardian angels of the four parts of the 
globe (Enoch, ix. 1; comp. Kautzsch, “Die Apo- 
kryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testa- 
ments," ii. 240, note). The four angels, Michael, 
Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael, who are still invoked 
in the evening prayer, are often mentioned together 
(Enoch, xl. 6, liv. 6; Sibyllines, ii. 214 et seq.; 
“Legend of Zechariah,” vi. 2-6, in Lüken, *Mi- 
chael: Eine Darstellung und Vergleichung der Jü- 
dischen und Morgenlindisch-Christlichen Tradition 
vom Erzengel Michael," p. 122, Gottingen, 1898). 
The four names also occur on a golden tablet found 
in the tomb of the wife of Emperor Honorius 
(Kopp, “Paleographia Critica," iii., & 158; “ Apo- 
cryphische Fragen des Bartholomeus," in Lüken, l.c. 
p. 114; “Zauberpapyri,” in Lüken, Lc. p. 71). In 
other passages seven archangels are mentioned, 
among them Gabriel (Tobit xii. 15, and else- 
where) But he is most often mentioned together 
with Michael, whom he follows in rank. A Gnostic 
gem bears the inscription in Greek: “Michael the 
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highest, Gabriel the mightiest” (Kopp, le. iv., 
§ 766). The three angels that appeared to Abraham 
(Gen. xviii.) were Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael; 
Michael, as the greatest, walked in the middle, with 
Gabriel to his right and Raphael to his left (Yoma 
372). Michael stands at the right hand of God, 
Gabriel at His left (Jellinek, “B. IL? v. 166). 
Throughout Jewish literature Michael appears as 
an angel of a higher degree, as may be seen in the 
passages quoted below. Gabriel has the form of a 
man (Dan. viii. 15, ix. 21), and is, according to the 
Talmud, the “man clothed with linen” mentioned 
in Ezek. ix. 8 and x. 2 (Yoma 77a). 
Michael is snow, Gabriel is fire (Lüken, /.c. p. 55; 
comp. Yoma 921b, bottom). Nevertheless, it is the 
prince of fire. and not the prince of 
Represents ice that is commissioned to rescue 
Fire. Abraham as well as Hananiah, Mish- 
ael and Azariah from the fiery fur- 
nace (Pes. 118a; Ex. R. xviii. and parallel passage). 
In a single passage only (Targ. Job xxv. 2), Michael 
is called the prince of fire, and Gabriel the prince of 
water. As prince of fire Gabriel is also prince of 
the ripening of fruits (Sanh. 05b). As an angel repre- 
senting an element of nature he is also connected 
with the metals: Gabriel is gold (the color of fire), 
Michael is silver (snow), Uriel is copper (Yalk., 
Hadash, s.v. * Gabriel," No. 75). Gabriel, girded like 
ametal-worker, shows Moses how to make the candle- 
stick (Men. 29a). He has wings, like all the angels, 
but while Michael reaches the earth in one flight, 
Gabriel requires two (Ber, 4b, bottom). 
Michael and Gabriel often work together (see Pes. 
55a; Lüken, Lc. p. 86, note 1; db. p. 109, bottom; 
l Origen, “Contra Celsum," viii. 13; and 
Activities elsewhere), but while Michael, as the 
and guardian angel of Israel and high 
Qualities. priest of heaven, is more occupied in 
heaven, Gabriel is the messenger of 
God, who executes God's will on earth. In heaven 
Gabriel is set over the serpents, and over paradise and 
the cherubim (Enoch, xx.). Each of the four divi- 
sions of the twelve tribes of Israel had its guardian 
angel, namely, Michacl, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael 
respectively (Num. R. ii. 10). Michael and Gabriel 
defend Israel against its accusers (Yalk., Hadash, 
67b), and pray in general for the human race and for 
Isracl’s deliverance from captivity (“ Apoc. Pauli,” 
in Lüken, le. p. 86, note 4; Jellinek, £e, v. 127). 
They defend Israel when God orders the Temple to 
be burned (Yalk. ii., No. 1009). Gabriel destroys 
the bastards (Enoch, x. 9); with the other three arch- 
angels he seizes Semyaza and his companions and 
casts them into the fire (Enoch, liv. 6). He will make 
war upon the leviathan (B. B. 74b). He leads the 
soul into the body of the pious (Yalk., Hadash, 68b, 
No. 65). 
In addition to the cases mentioned above, Gabriel 
frequently acts as God's instrument. After appear- 
ing to Abraham with the other two 
Gabriel angels, he went to destroy Sodom and 
in Legend. save Lot (B. M. 86b). Satan (Samael), 
desiring that Tamar might be burned 
and that David might not be her descendant, re- 
moved the signs by means of which she afterward 
proved her innocence (Gen. xxxviii); Gabriel 


having restored them (Sotah 10b) Gabriel taught 
Joseph the seventy languages of the world (0b. 86b); 
he led Jochebed to Amram (Yalk., Hadash, s.v. 
“mwn, No. 60); when the handmaidens of Pharaoh's 
daughter wished to dissuade her from saving Moses, 
Gabriel struck them down (ib. 19b). When Solomon 
married a daughter of one of the Pharaohs Gabriel 
thrust a reed into the sea; mud gathered around it, 
and Rome was built on that site (Shab. 55b). He 
closed the gate behind the Shebna mentioned in Isa. 
xxii. 15 (Sanh. 26a), and slew Sennacherib (75. 95b). 
Fortunately for Israel, he hindered Nebuchadnezzar 
from worshiping God (db. 96a). Taking fire from 
the hand of the cherub, he threw it upon the Temple 
and city (Yoma 77a). He put an ink-mark upon 
the forehead of the pious, and one of blood upon 
that of the impious (Shab. 55a; comp. Ezek. ix. 4). 
He prevented Queen Vashti from appearing before 
Ahasuerus, and rewrote the story of the services ren- 
dered by Mordecai to the king, the record of which 
Shimshai had destroyed (Meg. 12b,16a). He struck 
down the judges whorefused to side with Simon b. 
Shetah against King Alexander Jannai (Sanh. 19b). 
The foregoing description of Gabriel shows no de- 
tails that need beregarded as having been borrowed 
from Parseeism or other sources. Gabriel disputes 
like a scribe with Michael as to the stone indicated 
by “kadkod” (Isa. liv. 12; B. B. 75a; comp. Yalk., 


' Hadash, 67a, No. 27: Michael and Gabriel are like 


the Shammaites and Hillelites). “ Pray not to Michael 

nor to Gabriel, but to Me, and I will immediately 

answer” (Yer. Ber. 18a): in contrast to later Chris- 
tianity, Judaism entirely forbade the worship of 
angels, though this view was modified in the Middle 

Ages. Gabriel also plays an important róle on 

Basilidian gems, in the magic papyri, among the 

Christians, and among the Mohammedans. “In 

Christianity, asin Judaism, Gabriel stands nearest to 

Michael, but does not equal him in rank” (Lüken, 

“Michael,” pp. 82, 111 e? seg.). Gabriel still lives in 

the imagination of the Jewish, the Christian, and 

the Mohammedan people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gideon Brecher, Das Transcendentale, Ma- 
gie, etc., Vienna, 1850; Alex. Kohut, Ueber die Jüdische An- 
gelologie und Dümonologie in Ihrer Abhtingigkeit vom 
Parsismus, Leipsic, 1866; Max Grünbaum, Gesammelte Auf- 
sdtze zur Sprach- und Sagenkunde, ed. F. Perles, Berlin, 
1901: Moise Schwab, Vocabulaire de VY Angeélologie, Paris, 
1897 (in the Greek-Latin list the article " Gabriel" is miss- 
ing): A. Hilgenfeld, Die Jüdische Apokalyptilc in Ihrer 
Geschichtlichen  Entwiekelung, Jena, 1857: Gabriel bei 
Aphraates, in Monatsschrift, xlvi. 532; Erwin Preuschen, 
Die Apoeryphen, Gnostischen Adameschriften, etc., pp. 
22-73, Giessen, 1900; S. Sycz, Ursprung und Wiedergabe der 
Biblischen. Eigennamen im Koran, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1903; W. Brandt, Die Mandüische Religion, Ihre Entwi ceke- 
lung und Geschichtliche Bedeutung, ete., p. 55, Leipsic, 
1889; C. Meyer, Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters, p. 172, 
Basel, 1884; S. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion, London, 


1902. 
L. B. 


8. 8. 

In Arabic Literature: Gabriel, under the 
name of “ Jibril ” (for variants in spelling and vocal- 
izations see Baidawi), is mentioned by name in only 
two passages of the Koran: suras ii. 91, 92; lxvi. 4. 
But according to the commentators, he is alluded 
to elsewhere in the words * Rub al-Kuds” = * Holy 
Spirit? (ii. 81, 254; v. 109; vi. 104); in " al-Ruh al- 
Amin” = “Faithful Spirit” (xxvi. 193); in “Shadid 
al-Kuwwah” = “the Terrible in Power " (liii. 5); and 
in * Rasul Karim ” = “ Noble Messenger ” (lxxxi. 19). 


Gabriel 
Gad 


According to Baidawi, the name signifies “servant 
of God.” Gabriel revealed the Koran to Mohammed, 


and, according to Arabic writers (Bukhari, Baidawi, 
Zamakhshari), was therefore considered by the Jews 
to be their enemy, a conception resented by the 
Prophet in the declaration (ii. 91) that Gabriel’s ene- 
mies are God’s enemies. The three letters “ alef,” 
“lam,” “mim,” which precede many of the suras, are 
explained by Ibn ‘Abbas (see Baidawi on sura ii. 1) 
as indicating that Gabrielis the medium of revelation 
between God and Mohammed, the “alef” standing 
for “Allah,” the “lam” for * Gabricl,” and the 
“mim” for “Mohammed.” It was Gabriel who 
brought to Mohammed the command “Ikra” (recite) 
as recorded in sura xcvi. For this reason the angel 
is regarded by the Arabs as the “keeper of the 
heavenly treasures [of revelation]". He is one of 
the “al-Mukarrabin,” the angels that approach God. 
With three other angels, he will survive on the last 
day, death overtaking all other creatures. 
As "messenger of God” Gabriel assisted in the 
creation of Adam by gathering under divine orders 
all the kinds of clay from which the 
Messenger firstman'sbody wasfashioned. After 
of God. their expulsion from paradise, it was 
he who took pity on Adam and Eve; 
bringing to them a small sack of wheat, he taught 
them how to sow and cultivate the grain. He also 
gave Adam an ox wherewith to plow (see 21st trea- 
tise of Ikhwan al-Safa [ed. Dieterici], Tabari, and 
Ibn al-Athir). Tabari further ascribes to him the 
transmission to Adam of the knowledge of making 
fire by striking stone and iron together. When 
Abraham was to be thrown into the fierce fire pre- 
pared for him by Nimrod (in the Midrash it is a hot 
furnace: Gen. R. xxxviii.) Gabriel intervened. Abra- 
ham, who was shot iuto the air by a catapult or bal- 
lista, would have fallen into the flames had the an gel 
not held him in mid air (Zamakhshari and Daidawi). 
As in Jewish accounts (Midr. Lekah Tob, ed. 
Duber, i. 82; B. M. 86b), Gabriel is in Arabic Stories 
one of the three angels, Gabriel, Michael, and Israfil 
(the Jewish Uriel), that visited Abraham (comp. the 
commentaries to sura xi. 72), Tabari amplifies the 
account. Asked by the patriarch why they would 
not eat of the food placed before them, 
Visits they declared that they must first be 
Abraham. told the price of the meal. Abraham 
replied, * For this meal the price con- 
sists in your praising God," whereupon Gabriel 
nodded approvingly, saying, *In very truth this 
man deserves to bestyled the friend of God." Com- 
menting on sura xi. 88, the account of Lot and the 
angels that came to him at Sodom to announce its 
punishment, Baidawi and Zamakhshari state that 
Gabriel struck the Sodomites with his wing (de- 
scribed at some length by Zamakhshari) so that they 
lost their sight. With the same wing, they report, 
referring to the next verse (xi. 84), Gabriel lifted the 
whole city to such a height toward the sky that the 
barking of the dogs and the crowing of the cocks 
were distinctly heard by the dwellers in heaven, and 
then, turning it upside down, dashed it to the earth, 
Abraham, according to Ibn al-Athir, had begged 
Gabriel to save the city if but ten believers (Moham- 
medans) were discovered among the inhabitants. 
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Gabriel had promised Abraham at least to accom- 
plish the escape of Lot and his family with the ex- 


ception of hbis wife. But tindinge in Lot’s admissions 


the confirmation of God’s indictment of the city as 
corrupt to the core Gabriel achieved Sodom’s ruin in 
the manner before stated (see also Abulfeda, “ His- 
toria Ante-Islamitica,” p. 24). [n the story of Moses' 
mission to Pharaoh (sura xxviii.) Gabriel is assigned 
an important part by Arabic commentators. Zamakh- 
shari, reverting to the tower which the Egyptian 
king had built to ascend to the God of Moses (xxviii. 
38), reports that Gabriel struck it with his wing and 
split it into three parts, one falling on Pharaoh's 
army, killing one thousand timesone thousand men, 
another sinking in the sea, and the third crashing 
to earth in a westerly direction, so that none of the 
builders escaped alive. "When Pharaoh was about 
to drown he would have professed his belief in the 
God of Moses, but Gabriel took a handful of mud 
from the sea and stopped his mouth (Tabari and 
Ibn al-Athir). Gabriel boasted later of this act of 
his while talking to Mohammed, alleging as his 
motive his fear lest God might have been moved to 
have pity on Pharaoh. 

In suras ii. 60, 87; iv. 158; and vii. 170 God is said 
to have threatened to overturn the mountain upon 
the Israclites if they did not accept the Law (comp. 
‘Ab, Zarah 2b; Shab. 88a). The Arabic commen- 
tators expand the incident. Israel proved refrac- 
tory, whereupon Gabriel was bidden to lift up the 
mountain and hold it suspended over the heads of 
the people. Gabriel appeared to Moses to inform 
him that Og the giant (see Granrs) had been ren- 
dered helpless by being caught in his own trap (a 
huge stone), and encouraged him to slay the king 
(Tabari, “Chroniques,” transl. Zotenberg, i. 891). 
Gabriel was also the messenger that announced to 
David, who would not be consoled on account of 
his sin, that God had forgiven him. It was Gabriel 
who gathered all the demons from their various 
haunts, bringing them to Solomon, their new master 
(Kazwini, i. 851 et seq.). 

In another account (Al-Kisa’i’s “Histories of the 
Prophets ”) the birds are assembled by Gabriel to do 
homage to Solomon. It was he who brought Solo- 
mon's magic signet-ring from paradise, with the in- 
scription “La Allah illa Allah wa-Muhammad Rasul 
Allah”; the ring had once belonged to Adam. This 
event took place on a Friday, the 27th day of Muhar- 
ram. Gabriel’s feats are also preserved in the 
popular literature of the Moriscos (sce Grünbaum, 
"Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Sprach- und Sagen- 
kunde”). Gabricl acted as notary at the wedding 
of Adam and Eve (comp. Gen. R.). He induced 
Abraham to take Hagar to wife. He substituted 
the ram for Isaac on Moriah, and bade Abraham de- 
sist from his purpose of sacrificing his son. He an- 
nounced to Sarah the birth of Isaac. Joseph, while 

in prison, was instructed by Gabriel 

Intercedes that in the absence of water he mi ght 

forIsaac. use sand to perform his ritual ablu- 

tions. In the “ Legendas de José, Hijo 

de Jacob " (1888) Gabriel is mentioned as protectin g 
Joseph when tempted by Potiphar's wife, the angel 
assuming the guise of Joseph’s father. This occurs 
also in the works of Arabic authors (Tabari, Zamakh- 


Gabriel 
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shari) Joseph's coat, according to Zamakhshari and GABRIEL B. REUBEN ISRAEL HA- 
Baidawi, was a present from Gabriel, who had | KOHEN. See Kons, GABRIEL. 


woven it of celestial silk for Abraham when he was 
about to be thrown into the furnace fa Abraham had 


given it to Isaac; Isaac to Jacob, who bound it like 
an amulet round Joseph’s neck. Gabriel appeared 
before Joseph, unrolled it, and clothed him with it. 
Gabriel, by telling a little child in a cradle to arise 
and testify in Joseph’s favor, established the latter’s 
innocence whenaccused by Potiphar’s wife. Joseph 
was in prison so long because, as Gabriel informed 
him, he had put more faith in men than in God. Ac- 
cording to the commentators, Gabriel prevented Jo- 
seph from writing to his father because Jacob was to 
be punished fora former trifling sin (comp. B. K. 50a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zamakhshari, Al-Kashshaf, i. passim; Tabari, 
Chroniques, French transl. of Zotenberg, i. 11 et seq.; ii. 29, 
52, 924, 390; Mas'udi, Les Prairies d" Or, ed. Barbier de Mey- 
nard, i. 51, a 845; iv. 28, 183, 449: vi. 40; vii. 52-55; Abulfeda, 
Annales, ed. J. Reiske, i. 26, Copenhagen, 1789; D'Her- 
belot, Bibliotheque Orientale; Wa Muir, Life ‘of Ao- 
hammed, pp. 52, 78, London, 1877; Rädiger, in Ersch and 
Gruber, Encye. section i., part 52, p. 70; Hughes, Dictionary 


of Islam. 

E. G. H. 

GABRIEL B. JUDAH LOW. See EskELEs 
GABRIEL BEN JUDAH Lów. 

GABRIEL BEN JUDAH OF VITRY : Ital- 
jan physician; flourished in the sixteenth century. 
His name seems to indicate that he was a native of 
Vitry, France, but Gross (“Gallia Judaica,” p. 197) 
thinks that “ Vitry ? here stands for “ Vittoria" in 
Italy. In 1580 he lived at Sienna, in 1552-63 in 
Castro. Gabriel ben Judah translated into Hebrew 
several medical works. The "Likkute Refu’ot,” 
translated by Gabriel ben Judah of Vitry (see Ben- 
jacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 266), is supposed by 
Steinschneider (* Hebr. Uebers.” p. 782) to be iden- 
tical with the Q3J1N N13), a Hebrew translation of 
Arnauld of Villanova's “ Tabula Super Vita Brevis," 
credited (erroneously?) to Gabriel of Milhaud. A 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library (Neubauer, * Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2316, 3) contains the follow- 
ing extracts from Gabriel's translations and notes: (1) 
on the polishing of precious stones; (2) 299 from the 
“Sefer ha-Ehad” of Ibn Ezra; (8) from the work of 
the Roman physician Nicolao; (4) from the book 
* Ya'ar Hadash” and from Hieronymus Cardan; (5) 
on the diseases of the inner parts of the body, quo- 
ting Dioscorides, Galen, Al-Razi, and Ibn Zuhr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia, Judaica, pp. 197, 343; Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 782, 843, 965. 
G. M. SEL. 


GABRIEL OF MILHAUD: French physician 
and translator; flourished in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. He translated, in 1688, under 
the title “Mebo Arnabat,” Arnauld of Villanova’s 
dissertation on Hippocrates’ maxim “ Ars longa, vita 
brevis" (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 
2138, 7.) It was annotated by the translator, extracts 
from the notes being given by Steinschneider in the 
Munich Catalogue (p. 95). Steinschneider (Cat. Mu- 
nich, p. 206) identifies Gabriel with Gabriel Cohen 
of Lunel, who is mentioned in a medical work (Neu- 
bauer, 2b. No. 2285), an identification doubted by 
Neubauer and Gross. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, in R. E. J. ix. 216; 
in Virchow’s Archiv, xl. 93, 97; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p, 944 


a. I. Br. 


Steinschneider, 


ri 34; 


GABRILOVITCH, OSSIP: Russian pianist; 
born in St. Petersburae Feb. 7, 19878. When only four 
years old he evinced a remarkable talent for music, 


and before he had reached the age of ten he entered 
the St. Petersburg Conservatorium, his first master 
being Anton Rubinstein. When about eleven he 
played a Mozart concerto with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and at sixteen had taken all the Conser- 
vatorium prizes for which he was eligibie. He then 
(1894), at Rubinstein’s suggestion, went to Vienna 
to study under Leschetizky, with whom he remained 
for two years, performing at concerts in Gratz, 
Vienna, and Berlin. Later he studied composition 
under Navratil. 

In the winter of 1900-01 Gabrilovitch visited the 
United States, and on his return to Europe per- 
formed in London (Richter concerts), Germany, Aus- 
tria (Vienna Philharmonic concerts), Switzerland, 
and Holland. He then made several tours in Rus- 
sia, and subsequently spent six months in Paris, 
where he appeared with all the principal orchestras. 
In the autumn of 1902 he again went to the United 
States, inaugurating his tour by a performance at 
the Worcester (Mass.) musical festival. 

Gabrilovitch possesses a fine technique, and pro- 
duces a tone remarkable for its breadth and volume. 
But he has his powers well under control; and while 
traces of the influence of his mentor, Rubinstein, are 
naturally to be found in his playing, he renders with 
equal ability and feeling such widely differing com- 
positions as Tschaikowski's concerto in B-flat minor 
and that of Liszt in E-flat. Among Gabrilovitch's 
compositions are: “Caprice-Burlesque”; a gavot; 
* Petite Serenade”; and “ Melodie Orientale." 

H. R. A, P. 


GAD: 1. The seventh o£ Jacob's sons, the first- 
born of Zilpah, himself the father of seven sons (Gen. 
xxx, 10, 11; xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 15 e£seg.). The 
name means “ [good] fortune.” 

2. Biblical Data: Tribe descended from Gad, 
the seventh son of Jacob. Inthe desert it was cred- 
ited with 40,000 men able to bear arms (Num. i.24 e£ 
seq., ii. 15, xxvi. 18). Richin flocks, it occupied, with 
Reuben and half of Manasseh, the district east of the 
Jordan once belonging to the kings of Heshbon and 
Bashanand partly settled by Ammonites(Num. xxxii. 
1, 99, 33; Deut. iii. 12, 18; Josh. xiii. 25). Hence 
the “land of Gad” (I Sam. xiii. 7), on the Jabbok 
(= “brook of Gad”; II Sam. xxiv. 5; see GILEAD). 
Among its cities were Ramoth, Jaezer, Aroer, Dibon 
(Num. xxxii. 34 ez seg. ; Deut. iv. 49; Josh. xx. 8). 
Gad was a warlike tribe, and took part in the con- 
quest of the trans-Jordanic regions (Gen. xlix. 19; 
Deut. xxxiii. 20, 21; Num, xxxii. 6 et seg.). Among 
David’s men at Adullam, Gad was well represented 
(I Chron. xii. 8; I Sam. xxii. 1, 2). Though Gad at 
first remained Joyal to Ish-bosheth, it later trans- 
ferred its allegiance to David (II Sam. ii. 8 ef seg., 
xvii 24 et seg.). Jeroboam built the fortress Penuel 
to keep the men of Gad in check (I Kings xii. 
25). Later, under Uzziah and Jotham, Gad was 
joined to the kingdom of ue (I Chron. v. 16; 
comp. Sehrader, “K, B." ii. i. 27). The Ammonites 


Gad 
Gaden 
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seem to have ultimately reconquered the territory of 
Gad (Jer. xlix. 1). | E. G. H. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Gad was born on 
the tenth of Heshwan, and lived 125 years (Ex. R. i. 
5; Yalk., Ex. 1). He was called “ Gad ” after the man- 
na, which was like coriander (33; Ex. R. Le.). Be- 
cause of his great strength he was not presented by 
Joseph to Pharaoh, lest the latter should appoint him 
one of his guards (Gen. R. xcv. 4). Foreseeing that 
the children of Gad would devote themselves to the 
breeding of cattle, Jacob ordered that in carrying his 
bier Gad should walk on the southern side, whence 
came the beneficent rainsand fructifying dew (Num. 
R. ii. 12). The tribe of Gad occupied the southern 
side of the campalso(Num. R. Z.c.), They were neigh- 
bors of Korah because, like him, they were quarrel- 
some. Their standard was of red and black, with a 
camp painted on it (Num, R. ii. 6). According to 
some, the name of Gad was inscribed on the agate in 
the breastplate of the high priest (^Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah,” p. 13), according to others on the ligure 
(Samuel Zarza, * Mekor Hayyim" to Ex. xxviii.), 
while others declare it to have been cut on the ame- 
thyst, which has the virtue of infusing martial cour- 
age (Ex. R. xxxviii.; Dahya ben Asher’s commen- 
tary, ad loc.). The tribe of Gad is blamed for having 
chosen the “other side” of the Jordan, the verse 
“Riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt” 
(Eccl. v. 12) being applied to them (Gen. R. 1. 11). 
When they arrived at the Jordan and saw the fer- 
tility of the land, they said: “One handful of en- 
joyment on this side is better than two on the other ” 
(Lev. It. iii. 1). However, because they crossed the 
river to help their brethren in the conquest of Pales- 
tine, just as Simeon did when he took his sword and 
warred against the men of Shechem, they were found 
worthy to follow the tribe of Simeon at the sacrifices 
on the occasion of the dedication of the Tabernacle 
(Num. R. xiii. 19). Moses was buried in the territory 
of Gad (Sotah 18b; Yalkut, Wezot ha-Derakah, p. 
961). According to some, Elijah was a descendant 
of Gad (Gen. R. ixxi.). The tribes of Gad and Reu- 
ben were the first that went into exile (Lam. R. i. 5). 

E. G. H. I. Br. 


—— Critical View: Theinscription on the MOABITE 
STONE, l. 10, reports that “ the man of Gad had dwelt 
since days of old in the land of Ataroth; then the 
King of Israel built for himself Ataroth.” Accord- 
ing to this, the Moabites distinguished between Gad 
and Israel, regarding the former as old inhabitants 
of the parts east of the Jordan. The same notion 
that Gad is not of pure Israelitish stock underlies the 
Biblical genealogy of the tribe’s eponym. He is 
the son of Zilpah, Leah's handmaid, not a full 
brother to Reuben and the other northern tribes. 
The geographical notes on Gad are for the same rea- 
son diverse and divergent. The city of Dibon is 
designated in Num. xxxiii. 45 as belonging to Gad 
(with Ataroth and Aroer in Num. xxxii. 34 e£ seq.), 
but in Josh, xiii. 15 et seq. this same territory, north 
of the Arnon, belongs to Reuben. The boundaries 
of Gad in Josh. xiii. 24-27 (P) are also different. 
These and other discrepancies show a wide lati- 
tude and indefiniteness in the use of “Gad” as a 
territorial designation. Gilead sometimes includes 


Gad (among other passages see Judges v. 17), though 
at times it denotes a country north of Gad, and again 
a country south of Jaazer (II Sam. xxiv. 5; Josh. 
xii. 94 et seg.) These facts seem to indicate that 
“Gad” was originally the name of a nomadic tribe, 
and wasthen applied to the territory which this tribe 
passed over and settled in. The gradual extension 
of the use of the name shows on the whole that the 
tribe coming from the south pushed on steadily 
northward (II Sam. xxiv. 5; comp. I Chron. v. 11, 
16). The territory was never secure from invasion 
and attacks. To the south it was exposed to the 
Moabites, to the north to the Arameans from Damas- 
cus, and later to the Assyrians. Tiglath-pileser III. 
annexed this region about 783-732 B.C., and enslaved 
& part of the inhabitants (II Kings xv. 29; I Chron. 
v. 96). Ezekielassigns to Gad the southern bound- 
ary in his territorial scheme (Ezek. xlviii. 27, 28). 
The suggestion hag been made that the name of the 
tribe is derived from Gad, the god of luck. 
E. G. H. 

3. A prophet, “the seer of David." The first 
appearance of Gad occurred when David took ref- 
uge from Saul in a stronghold in Mizpeh of Moab 
(I Sam. xxii. 9). Gad advised him to leave it for 
the forest of Hareth. He reappeared late in the 
life of David, after the latter's numbering of the 
people, giving him the choice of one of three punish- 
ments, one of which God was about to inflict upon the 
Jews (II Sam. xxiv. 11-14; I Chron. xxi. 9-13). .At- 
tached to the royal house, Gad was called “ David's 
seer” (II Sam. xxiv. 11; I Chron. xxi. 9). He also 
wrote a book of the acts of David (zd. xxix. 29), and 
assisted in arranging the musical service of the house 
of God (II Chron. xxix. 25). M. SEL. 

4. Name of the god of fortune, found in Isa. 
Ixv. 11, along with Meni, the name of the god of 
destiny. The passage refers to meals or feasts held 
by Hebrews in Babylonia in honor of these deities. 
Nothing is known of any Babylonian divinity of the 
name of Gad, but Aramean and Arabic equivalents 
show that the same god was honored among the 
other leading Semitic peoples. The root-verb means 
“to cut” or “to divide.” Thence comes the idea of 
portioning out, which is also present in the word 
“Meni,” the name of the kindred deity. 

“Gad” is perhaps found also in Gen. xxx. 11, 
where the ketib reading means “by the help of 
Gad!” the exclamation of Leah at the birth of Zil- 
pah’sson. Indeed, it is quite possible that this nar- 
rative arises from a tradition connecting the tribal 
eponym with the Deity Himself. How wide-spread 
the cult of Gad, or Fortune, was in the old Canaan- 
itish times may be inferred from the names “ Baal- 
gad,” a city at the foot of Mount Hermon, and 
“ Migdal-gad," in the territory of Judah. Compare 
also the proper names “Gaddi” and “Gaddiel” in 
the tribes of Manasseh and Zebulun (Num. xiii. 10, 
11) At the same time it must not be supposed that 
Gad was always regarded as an independent deity. 
The name was doubtless originally an appellative, 
meaning “the power that allots.” Hence any of the 
greater gods supposed to favor men might be 
thought of as the giver of good fortune and be wor- 
shiped under that appellative. It is possible that 
Jupiter may have been the “Gad” thus honored. 


also be bad (Eccl. R. vii. 26). 


situated southeast of the Sea of Gennesaret. 


the Great. 


asthe capital of Pera. 


a tribunal. 


Among the Arabs the planet Jupiter was called 
“the greater Fortune,” while Venus was styled “ the 
lesser Fortune.” If the same usage prevailed in 
eurlier Semitic days Meni should perhaps also be 
identified with Venus. 

Gad, the god of fortune, is frequently invoked in 
Talmudic (magic) formulas of good will and wishes; 
for instance, in Shab. 67b (“Gad eno ella leshon 
‘abodat kokabim”; comp. Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan to 
Gen, xx. 10, 11). The name is often synonymous 
with *luck" (Yer. Ned. iv. 38d; Yer. Shab. xvi. 
15d). Gad is the patron saint of a locality, a moun- 


tain (Hul. 40a), of an idol (Gen. R. Ixiv.), a house, 


Hence “luck” may 
A couch or bed for 
this god of fortune is referred to in Ned. 56a. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The commentaries of Delitzseh and Dillmann 
on Isa. lxv. 11; Baethgen, Beiträge zur Semitischen Reli- 
gionsgesch. pp. 76 ct seq.; Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhand- 


lungen, p. 16; idem, Symmicta, i. 87; Pinches, in Hastings, 
Dict. Bible : Cheyne, in Encyc. Bibl. s.v. Gad. 


E. G. H. J. F. McC. 


GADARA.—Biblical Data: A Hellenistic city, 
It was 
rebuilt by Pompey, and afterward given to Herod 
After his death it became a free city 
under Roman sovereignty (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 4, 
S 4; xv. 7, 88; xvii. 11,§4). At the beginning of 


or the world (Gen. R. 1xxi.). 


the war of liberation the Jews attacked the heathen 


population, which act was soon afterward fiercely 
revenged (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 18, 8& 1, 5). The 


site of this city is marked by the ruins of Mukes, 


among which are found remains of theaters and a 
temple, This Gadara is often identified with the 
Gadara referred to by Josephus (“B. J.” iv. 7, § 3) 
Schlatter, however, is right 
in declaring the identification unfounded, and refer- 
ring the description in Josephus (“ B. J.” iv. 7, 88 8 


et seq.) to the southern valley of the Jordan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Gesch. Pa- 
Lüstinas, 1898, pp. 44 et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. 9d ed., ii. 122 et 


seq. 
E. G. H. F. Bv. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmudic 
equivalent of “Gadara” is “Gadar” (333); situated 


on a mountain, it was one of the stations on which 
fires were lighted to announce the new moon. At its 
base below were thermal springs. It was supposed 
to have been fortified by Joshua ( Ar. ix. 6), and it 
was the seat of an important school (Ta'an. 20a). 
According to Midr. Esth. i. 2, it was also the seat of 
The place is mentioned in certain deci- 
sions on the Sabbath, its inhabitants having been 
permitted to walk on that day to Hamtan (“the 


springs”) and to return, while those of Hamtan 


were not allowed to visit Gadar ('Er. v. 7). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 248 et seq. 
S. S. E. G. H. 
GADARENES: Inhabitants of Gadara, known 
from an alleged miracle of Jesus (Matt. viii.; Mark 
v.; Luke viii.) in whieh he transferred the demons 


afflicting a man toa number of swine, that thereupon 


rushed down a steep hill and perished. From the 
readings of the best texts and from the unsuitabil- 


ity of the locality around Gadara it appears that the 


proper reading should be * Gerasenes " and the place 
located at Karsa, on the left bank of the Wadi Sa- 
V.—985 
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mak, near the sea of Galilee. A discussion occurred 
between Professor Huxley and Mr. Gladstone in 
“The Nineteenth Century ” for 1892 as to the moral- 
ity of the act, the critical questions being whether 
(1) Gerasenes were Jews; and (2) if so, was it law- 
ful for them to keep swine? As regards the first 
question, it would appear that that section of the 
country was chiefly inhabited by pagans in the first 
century, and Gerasa is at any rate included by 
Schürer among the Hellenistic cities (“ Geschichte,” 
ii. 141-144). As to the second question, there is no 
doubt of the illegality, from a ritual point of view, 
of Jews keeping swine (B. D. vii. 7). The Gemara 
on the passage gives a historical foundation for the 
practise in the times of Aristobulus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Nineteenth Century, 1892, passim; 


Cheyne, Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; Wünsche, Neue Beitrüge zur 
Erlüuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midraseh, 


p. 119. 
E. C. J. 
GADEN, STEPHAN (DANIEL) VON 


(known also as Danila Yevlevich, Danila Ilyin, 
and Danilo Zhidovinov): Russian physician at the 
court of Moscow under the czars Alexis Mikhailovich 
and Feodor Alekseyevich; born in Poland, of Jew- 
ish parents, in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century; killed at Moscow during the first uprising 
of the Stryeltzy (*sharpshooters") in 1682. Von 
Gaden was sent to Moscow from Kiev by the boyar 
Vassili Vassilyevich Buturlin in 1657. Here he be- 
gan (1659) his career as à barber-surgeon (* feld- 
scher?) He was soon advanced to the position of 
surgeon, with a salary of forty rubles per annum and 
a monthly allowance of five rubles for board. Ow- 
ing to his popularity he was appointed by the czar 
as assistant physician (April 1, 1667), and as physi- 
cian in ordinary (April 4, 1672). Though he had 
not studied medicine at any foreign university, he 
received a doctor's diploma from the czar, with an 
increase of salary to one hundred and thirty rubles 
per annum and a monthly allowance of fifty rubles. 
The different names under which he is mentioned 
are explained by the fact that he repeatedly changed 
his religion—from the Jewish to the Roman Catholic, 
from the Roman Catholic to the Lutheran, finally 
entering the Greek Orthodox Church. 

According to Kilburn, Von Gaden was the most 
popular physician at the court of Moscow: “In 
Moscow befinden sich itziger Zeit 5 Aerzte und Doc- 
tor Daniel Jeflowitz, dieser wird bei Hofe am meis- 
ten gebraucht, ist ein Jude von Geburt, wurde her- 
nach Papistisch, alsdann Evangelisch und itzo ist er 
Griechischer Religion." Besides the diploma, Czar 
Alexis granted Von Gaden many favors. In 1669 
he was permitted to travel to Smolensk (then be- 
longing to Poland) to see his mother, a privilege 
which was seldom granted to foreigners. On this 
occasion the czar presented him with sable for his 
wife. In 1670 his brother-in-law, Judah (Egor 
Isayev), arrived in Moscow, and in 1674 his mother. 
Owing to Von Gaden's influence the number of Jews 
in Moscow increased considerably. They settled in 
the German suburb. Samuel Collins, another phy- 
sician at the court of the czar, relates that “ the Jews 
have for some time spread very rapidly in Moscow 
and at the court, enjoying the protection of the court 
physician of Jewish birth.” 


Gadfly 
Galante 


Among Von Gaden’s friends was the boyar Mat- 
veyev (the only enlightened boyar of that time, with 
whom Von Gaden used to read books). It was 
probably owing to this friendship that he shared the 
terrible fate of his protector. After the death of 
Czar Feodor Alekseyevich (May 7, 1682) the Stry- 
eltzy rose against the bovars, killing among others 
Naryshkin, Yazykov, and Matveyev, who were ac- 
cused of a conspiracy against the life of the czar, 
and the physicians Von Gaden and Gutmensch, who 
were accused of having poisoned the czar. Both 
physicians and Gutmensch’s son were killed in a 
terrible manner. According to Sumarokov, they 
were taken by the Stryeltzy to the “Red Place,” 
spitted on lances, and hewed to pieces with axes. 
He thinks that the physicians fell victims to the 
hatred against foreigners, especially Germans. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Richter, Gesch. der Medicin in Russland, ii. 

322-3827, and Supplement, xlvii. 148; kilburger, Kurzer Un- 

terricht von dem Russischen Handel, ete., in Büschiug's 

Magazin für die Neue Historie und Geographie, iii. 357, 

Hamburg, 1769; Mayerberg, Voyage en AMoscovie, p. 150, 

Leyden, 1088; Reise nach Norden, p. 284, Leipsic, 1713; Is- 

toriya o Nevinnom Zatochenit Boyarina Artamona Mat- 

veyeva, pp. 6-7, St. Petersburg, 1775; Sumarokov, Pervy i 

Glavny Strucletzki Dunt, p. 46, St. Petersburg, 1768; Yadro, 

Rossiskoi Istorii, 1799, p. 4414; Voltaire, Histoire de l Empire 

de Russie sous Pierre-le-Grand, p. 89, Amsterdam, 1761 

(Voltaire writes by mistake °° Vongad," taking Von Gaden to 

be a Dutch physician); Ziegler, Tdiglicher Schauplatz der 

Zeit, 1100, p. 944 ; Collins, The Present State of Russia. 

H. R. M. R. 

GADFLY: Marginal rendering in the Revised 
Version of the Hebrew “Kerez” (Jer. xlvi. 20), 
where “destruction” is given in the texts of both 
English versions. For arguments in favor of the 
former rendering, now generally adopted, see the 
various Hebrew lexicons and Bible commentaries, 
and Field, “Origenis Hexaplorum que Supersunt 
sive Veterum Interpretum Graecorum in Totum 
Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta." The Septuagint 
has anxdoracua; the Vulgate “stimulator.” Some, 
comparing Micah ii. 18, have suggested “porez ” 
(invader) instead of “kerez” (Cheyne and Black, 
“Encyc. Bibl.” ii. 1588), but there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for a textual emendation. 

E. G. IH. II. if. 


GAFFAREL (GAFFARELLUS), JACOB: 
French Christian rabbinical scholar; born at Mannes, 
Provence, 1601; died at Sigonce 1681. He devoted 
himself to the study of mysticism, especially of 
Hebrew cabalistic works, though his own in that 
field are unreliable. He wrote “Yom Yuwan: Dies 
Domini, sive de Fine Mundi ex Hebr. Eliha ben 


David in Lat. Converse ” (1629); and “Index Codi- 
cum Cabbalisticorum MSS., Quibus Joann. Pic. 


Mirandulanus Comes Usus Est” (1651). During one 
of his numerous journeys he met at Venice (1688 
Leon Modena, whose “ Historia Dei Riti Ebraici," 
etc., he published at Paris (1687), without the con- 
sent of the author, and for which he wrotea preface. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michaud, Biographie Universelle, xv. s.v.; 
Stern, Der Kampf des Rabbinismus, ete., p. 184, Breslau, 1902. 


p. P. B. 


GAGIN: Rabbinical family of Castilian origin 
which emigrated to Morocco in 1492, and in the eight 
eenth century to Palestine. The oldest known mem- 
ber of this family is Hayyim Gagin, who about 
1492 left Castile and settled in Morocco. He was 
the author of *'Ez Hayyim," in which work he rc- 
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counts his dissensions from his rabbinical contempo- 
raries. The following are the more important mem- 
bers living in the nineteenth and present centuries: 
Abraham Gagin: Son of Soiomon Moses Hai 
Gagin; now living in Jerusalem. With his brother 
Isaac he is joint author of * El Cuento Maravilloso ” 
(Jerusalem, 1886), a collection of moral stories in 
Judo-Spanish, with rabbinic characters. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY! Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, pp. 32, 81; 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 48. 
M. Fr. 


Hayyim Abraham’ Gagin: Chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem; died in that city May 10, 1848. Ile 
wrote: *Minhah Tehorah," novelle on the treatise 
Menahot (Salonica, 1825); “Hukke Hay yim,” rc- 
sponsa (Jerusalem, 1842). He edited and wrote 
the prefaces to “Sefer ha-Takkanot ” (25. 1842); the 
“Dibre Shalom” of R. A. Mizrahi (¿b. 1843); the 
* Kedushat Yom- Tob" of Yom-Tob Algazi (zd, 1848); 
" Kontres Emet me-Erez Tizmah,” a defense, by Z. 
II. Lehren of Amsterdam, of the Amsterdam com: 
mittee at Jerusalem against charges of mismanage- 
ment in the distribution of the “halukkah” (Am- 
sterdam). 

Hay yim Palagi wrote a dirge on Gagin’s death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lunez, Jerusalem, i. 10; Fuenn, Keneset 


Yisrael, p. 847; A. Hayyim Palagi, Arzot ha-Hayyim, hom- 
ily No. 5; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mats, p. 263. 


M. Set. 


Isaac Gagin: Sonof Solomon Moses Hai Gagin; 
now residing in Jerusalem. Joint author with 
his brother Abraham Gagin of “El Cuento Mara- 
villoso." 


Solomon Moses Hai Gagin (known also under 
his initials np t$): Son of Hayyim Abraham Gagin; 
he lived at Jerusalem in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He published two Hebrew works: (1) 
“Yismah Leb,” responsa, and (2) “Samah Libbi.” 
sermons (Hazan, “ Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, p. 82), 


p. M. Fr. 


GAGNIER, JOHN: French Christian Oriental- 
ist; born at Paris about 1670; died at Oxford March 
9,1740. Gagnier devoted himself early to the study 
of Oriental languages, particularly of Hebrew and 
Arabic. For a short time a priest of the Roman 
communion, he later embraced Protestantism, and 
wrote a violent denunciation of the Roman Church 
under the title “L'Eglise Romaine Convaincue de 
Deépravation, d'Idolatrie et d'Antichristianisme ” 
(The Hague, 1706). In 1717 Gagnier became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Arabic in the University of 


Oxford. Among his writings were: a paper on 
Samaritan medals, in “Journal de Trévaux," 1705: 
a Latin translation of “ Yosippon,” Oxford, 1706; and 
tables for the conjugation of Hebrew verbs, 2b. 1710. 
He contributed much information about Bodleian 
Hebrew manuscripts to Wolf for his * Bibliotheca 
Hebraea." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Dictionnaire Universel; Steiu- 


schneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 996. 
d: M. SEL. 


GAI, SOLOMON : Italian scholar and Hebraist ; 
born at Mantua 1600; died there Aug., 1688. Gai 
is chiefly known as the correspondent and friend 
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of Johannes Buxtorf the Younger. Jn a letter 
which he wrote to Buxtorf from Mantua (Nov. 6, 
1637), Gai declared that, owing to the war, he had 
emigrated to Botzen, a town in Tyrol, where he had 
become the tutor of the two sonsof arich man named 
Jacob Moravia. At Botzen le studied German, and 
after a stay of five years anda half returned to Man- 
tua. It was Buxtorf's Latin translation of the 
“Moreh” which won Gai’s admiration. Attribu- 
ting the translation to Buxtorf the Elder, Gai wrote 
to the son a Latin letter (Aug. 6, 1687) full of ex- 
pressions of admiration for the father. Buxtorf un- 
deceived Gai, telling him that he himself was the 
translator, and sent him his dissertation * Diatribe ” 
as a present. Gai wrote to him another letter in 
Latin, with a Hebrew introduction (Nov. 6, 1657), 
drawing his attention to certain works which had 
not come to Buxtorf’s knowledge. Buxtorf subse- 
quently commissioned Gaito purchase Hebrew books 
forhim. Gaiinsisted particularly on obtaining from 
Buxtorf his lexicons, as he himself contemplated 
writing a lexicon in collaboration with a cleric to 
whom he was giving Hebrew lessons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, in R. E. J. xiii. 261 et seq. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

GAILLAC (Latin, Galliacum): Small town 
in the department of Tarn, France; mentioned as 
DONI in the Responsa (No. 47) of Nissim ben Reuben 
Gerundi. Jews were living there as carly as the 
thirteenth century, being under the jurisdiction both 
of Count Alphonse of Poitiers and of the Abbot of 
Gailac. In 1266 a dispute arose between the count 
and the abbot regarding the taxes paid by the Jews, 
the abbot as seignior claiming a part of them. On 
July 19, 1269, Alphonse of Poitiers renewed the 
regulations of the Lateran Council, under which the 
Jews within his territory were obliged to wear the 
badge (a wheel) on the outside of their garments. 
Some, however, could purchase exemption there- 
from. In 1291 King Philip the Fair fixed the sum 
to be paid by each of the prominent Jews in the 
seneschal’s dominions of Carcassonne and Béziers. 
The Jews of Gaillac, “ Abbraye [Abraham] and his 
brother," were taxed 20 livres, as “the king’s Jews.” 
The community of Gaillac was wiped out at the 
time of the persecutions of the Pastoureaux (1820). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc, pp. 22, 38, 
225; Dom Vaisette, Histoire du Languedoc, iv. 186; R. E.J. 
iii. 216, vi. 53. 

G. S. K. 


GAJO, MAESTRO (ISAAC BEN MOR- 
DECAT): Physician to Pope Nicholas IV. or Boni- 
face VIII. at the end of the thirteenth century. For 


him Nathan of Cento translated into Hebrew an 
Arabie work by 'Ammar ibn Ali al-Mausili on the 
cure of diseases of the eye. Gajo was held in great 
esteem by the physicians Zerahiah ben Shealtiel 
Hen and Hillel b. Samuel of Verona. The latter 
wrote to Gajo two long letters (see “ Hemdah Genu- 
zah,” pp. 18-22) on the dispute concerning Maimon- 
ides’ doctrines, which Gajo followed with interest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 160. 165; Vogelstein 

and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 202-254. 


G. M. SEL. 
GALANTE: Jewish family which flourished at 


the beginning of the sixteenth century in Rome, 
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and the head of which, Mordecai, was a Spanish 
exile of the Angel family. His courteous manners 
won for him from the Roman nobles the surname 
* Galantuomo ” (gentleman), a name which the fam- 
ily retained. About this time the family settled 
in Palestine, where it produced authors and other 
celebrities. M. Fr. 
The Galante pedigree is as follows: 


Moses 


Mordecai Galante (15410) 


Moses (1580) Abraham 


| | 
Jedidiah (1608) Abraham Jonatban 


Daughter (m. Solomon Levy in Smyrna) 


Abraham ben Mordecai Galante (Angelo): 
Italian cabalist: born at Rome at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; died 1560. Abraham, like 
his father and his brother Moses, rabbi of Safed, 
is represented by his contemporaries as a man of 
high character who led a holy life (comp. “Kab ha- 
Yashar,” ch. xv.) He was the author of the fol- 


‘lowing works: “ Kin’at Setarim," a commentary on 


Lamentations, based upon the Zohar; it was edited 
by his son Samuel in the collection “Kol Bokim ” 
(Venice, 1589); * Yerah Yakar,” a commentary on 
the Zohar, the first part of which (Genesis) was ab- 
breviated by Abrabam Azulai and included in his 
“ Zohore Hammah”; * Zekut Abot,” a commentary 
on the sayings of the Fathers, mentioned by Hana- 
niah of Monselice in his commentary on the * Pirke 
Shirah.” Galante was also the author of halakic de- 
cisions, which are still extant in manuscript. Being 
wealthy, he erected a splendid mausoleum over the 
tomb of Simon ben Yohai at Meron, which is still 
admired. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Michael. Or 


ha-Hayyim, p. 59; Orient, Lit. vi. 211; Vogelstein and Rie- 
ger, Geseh. der Juden in Roin. p. 86. 


K. L Br. 


Mordecai Galante: Chief rabbi of Damascus; 
died in 1781; author of “Gedullat Mordekai,” a 
collection of sermons. preserved in manuscript 
at Damascus (Hazan, * Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh,” 
p. 50). 

M. FR. 


Moses Galante (the Elder): Son of Mordecai: 


born about the middle of the sixteenth century ; died 
at Safed 1608. He was a disciple of Joseph Caro, 
and was ordained by him when but twenty-two 
years of age. He wrote: sermons for a wedding, 
for Passover, and fora thanksgiving service, printed 
with the younger Obadiah Bertinoro’s commen: 
tary on Esther (Venice, 1585); “Miftah ha-Zohar,” 
index of Biblical passages found in the Zohar and 
additions from old manuscripts (2d. 1566); “ KRebillat 
Ya‘akob,” cabalistic commentary on Ecclesiastes (75. 
1577-78); Responsa, with additions by his son Jedi- 
diah (i5. 1608). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl.; Azulai, Shem ha- 

Gedolim. 
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Moses Galante (the Younger) : Son of Jonathan 
and grandson of Moses Galante the Elder; born 1621; 
died at Jerusalem Feb. 4, 1689. He wrote: *Zebah 
ha-Shelamim,? a harmonization of contradictory Bib- 
lical passages and of Biblical with Talmudical state- 
ments (edited by his grandson Moses Hagis, Am- 
sterdam, 1707-05), and * Korban Hagigah,” halakic 
and cabalistic novellie (Venice, 1714). lle was called 
> with reference to the initials of his name. Some 
of his responsa are found in the works of contern- 
poraries, and a volume of his responsa exists under 
the title “ Elef ha-Magen," but has never been pub- 
lished. Hezekiah da Silva was among his disciples. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. s.v., Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim. 
D. 


Moses Galante: Chief rabbiof Damascus; died 
1806: son of Mordecai Galante. He was the author 
of “Berak Mosheh,” responsa, Leghorn, 1789 (Ha- 
zan, “ Ha-Ma alot li-Shelomoh ”). 

D. M. Fr. 


GALATIA: An inland district of Asia Minor, 
and, after 25 B.C., a province of the Roman empire. 
There was a Jewish settlement there, which may have 
been founded by Antiochus the Great, who sent 
many Jewish families to Asia Minor as colonists. 
A proof of the existence of Jews in Galatia, accord- 
ing to many, is given by an edict of Augustus, 
which, according to Josephus (* Ant.” xvi. 6, § 9), 
was published in Ancyra, the metropolis of Galatia. 
But the reading of the word * Ancyra” is doubtful. 
A better proof may be had from some inscriptions 
found in Galatia relating to Jews (“C. I. G.” No. 
4129; “Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique,” vii. 
1883; comp. “R. E. J.” x. 77). R. Akiba, who is 
said to have been a great traveler, speaks of “ Galia ” 
(N53), which is generally identified with “Galatia ” 
(R. H. 26a). A teacher named Menahem is said to have 
come from “ Galia ” (Tosef., ‘Er. viii.; Tosef., Ber. 
iv. 4; Ket. 60a). The chief proof, however, of the 
existence of Jews in Galatia is the fact that St. Paul 
sent thither a general epistle known as the “ Epistle 
to the Galatians.” There is a strong disagreement 
among scholars as regards the parts of Galatia where 
these correspondents of St. Paul lived. "The older 
opinion was that they were to be found in the north- 
ern cities of Galatia, but recent scholars, especially 
Professor Ramsay, hold that they lived in cities of 
South or New Galatia, which are actually mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles. The progress of Chris- 
tianity in Galatia, however, may explain the fact 


that the Jews of this province are never heard of in 


later history. It remains to be stated that the 
“Galatians” of I Macc. viii. 2 and II Macc. viii. 20 
were Gauls. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Cheyne and Black, Encye. Bibl.; Neubauer, 
G. T. p. 317; Schürer, Gesch. iii. 17; Lightfoot, Epistle to 
Galatians, Introduction; W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 667 et seq. 

J. M. Sc. 


GALATZ. See RUMANIA. 
GALBANUM. See INCENSE; SPICES. 
GALED. See GILEAD. 


GALEN (GALENUS CLAUDIUS): Greek 
physician and philosopher; born at Pergamus, 
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Mysia, about 181; died about 200. Eclipsed by 
those of Aristotle, Galen's philosophical works were 
not held in high esteem by the Jews. Maimonides 
cites them only when they are in accordance with 
his own views, as, for instance, with regard to the 
impossibility of proving the eternity of matter 
(“ Moreh Nebukim,” ii. 15). Once he severely criti- 
cizes Galen, declaring that outside the field of med- 
icine he is no authority (* Pirke Mosheh,” xxv.), this 
stricture being called forth by the 


His Phi- following utterance by Galen con- 
losophy cerning the Mosaic conception of the 
Criticized omnipotence of God: “The difference 
by Mai- between the Greek philosophers and 
monides. Moses is this: In order that matter 


may be put in order it suflices for 
Moses that God should wish matter to be arranged. 
He believes that everything is possible with God, 
even the conversion of ashes into a horse or an ox; 
while we believe that there exist things with which, 
being naturally impossible, God does not interfere; 
He chooses only the best between possibilities ” (* De 
Substantia Facultatis Nature,” ed. Kuhn, iv. 760). 
Falaquera also shows slight respect for Galen's 
philosophy, affirming that in his later years the 
great physician wrote a work betraying ignorance 
of physics (^ Mebakkesh," p. 33). 

But if in the domain of philosophy Galen's au- 
thority was contested, he reigned supreme in the 
field of medicine. Maimonides himself helped largely 
to propagate Galen's medical works by publishing 
a summary of sixteen of them, which were, so to 
Speak, canonized by the Alexandrian school and by 
the Arabs. Maimonides was followed by many 
other Jewish physicians who paraphrased or trans- 
lated Galen’s works from Arabic versions (chiefly 
made by Hunain ibn Ishak) and from the Latin. 
These paraphrases and translations, the greater part 
of whieh are still extant in manuscript in various 
European libraries, are as follows: 


mvp Moon ("Ars Parva"), with a commentary by Ali ibn 
Ridwan, translated, according to Paris MS. No. 1114, by Samuel 
ibn Tibbon in 1199. Thesame work was translated anonymously, 
under the title munan b39 noun, between 1197 and 1199. 

opm ody, a paraphrase by Zerahiah ben Isaac ben 
Shealtiel of Rome (1277-94), in four books: (1) on the diversity 
of maladies: (2) on their causes; (8) on the variety of symp- 
toms; and (4) on the causes of the symptoms. 

DANY, three treatises on the compounded medicaments ac- 
cording to their species, by the same. 

(Nnna, on the crisis, by Solomon Bonirac of Barcelona (1800- 
1350). 

On bleeding, by Kalonymus ben Kalonymus, in 1308. 

ahpa vapna (“ De Clysteriis et Colica’’), by the same. 

n5533 War mana, on the regimen of the epileptic boy. 

mann aD yo (De Malitia Complexionis Diverse "), by 
David ben Abraham Caslari (1280-1337). 

oat IN Dyanna, summaries of the Alexandrian school, 
by Simson ben Solomon. These summaries contain the follow- 

ing treatises: ANID m», on the medical 


Transla- sects; nw^a3 nowbp or mop nowbp ("Ars 
tions of His Parva”); ps3, on the pulse; ynwa /D2 c^pa5, 
Medical chapters from the treatise on the urine; pias, 
Works. on marasmus; y3223 paN ON, on aature; 


MMD, on the elements according to Hippoc- 
rates; 4102, on the temperament; nvya3on mn»3, on the fac- 
ulties of nature; mma, on anatomy; o pnm woyn, on mala- 
dies and their symptoms; DINA DINA, on a knowledge of 


. diseases of the internal organs; MND CND, on the various 


kinds of fevers; jW^n22, on crisis; qN^na3n v»3, on critical 
days; nbn mnnn, on the art of healing; mys 3385 naa, 
on hygiene; and aspen Ara, on melancholy. 
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The following supposititious works of Galen were 
also translated into Hebrew: 

own /D, on the uterus (* gynæcwas "). 

amapna mos "D, against speedy interment, by Judah al-Harizi. 

won /2, on the soul, by the same. 

A medico-astrological treatise (“ Prognosticum de Decubitu 
ex Mathematica Scientia "), paraphrased by Leon Joseph. 

saws (* Passionarios "). 

A summary of various maladies, their natures and symptoms, 
and the remedies for them, by Abraham ben Shem-Tob. 

MINI NYwD wipes, a collection of remedies. 

Of Galen’s commentaries to the works of Hippoc- 
rates the following were translated into Hebrew: 
on the aphorisms, by Nathan ha-Meati; on three 
treatises of the Pronostics, probably by the same; 
on air, water, and countries, by Solomon ha-Meati. 

In the twenty-sixth chapter of the “Healing of 
the Soul,” by Joseph ibn Aknin of Barcelona (12th 
cent.) Galen’s works are mentioned as forming a 
part of the regular schoo] curriculum (Giidemann, 
* Das Jüdische Unterrichtswesen,” ete., p. 100). He 
is also cited as an authority on ritual responsa; e.g., 
by Isaac b. Abraham Latif (13th cent.; see “Sam- 
melband,” i. 51, 58; Mekize Nirdamim, 1885). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Alfarabi, pp. 31, 34, 134, 142; 
idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1918; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 650; idem, 
Cat. Hamburg, pp. 143, 197, 308; idem, Cat. Leyden, pp. 335, 


331 ; idem, in Monatssehrift, xxxviii. 177, 866. 

G. I. Br. 

GALICIA, Austria: Province of Austria; ac- 
quired at the partition of Poland, 1772, and which, 
except for some small territorial changes, has re- 
mained such since the Vienna Congress of 1815. 

The census of 1900 showed the number of the 


Jews in Galicia to be $11,371 in a total of 7,815,989 


inhabitants, or about 11 per cent. 
Statistics. Notwithstanding heavy emigration, 
their number has increased steadily in 
proportion to the total population. The census of 
1850 showed 817,227 Jews among 4,784,427 inhabit- 
ants, in 1827 there were 246,147 among 4,882,388, 
and the first census made by the Austrian govern- 
ment in 1789 showed 178,072 among 3,039,391 in- 
habitants. Most of the Jews live in cities, and in 
seven of these they form the majority of the popu- 
lation—in Brody, about three-quarters. 

While the great masses receive no other education 
than that which the heder affords, the number of Jews 
in the high schools, in the universities, and in the pro- 
fessions is far above their proportion to the popula- 
tion. Thus in 1890, Jewish scholars in the gymna- 
siums aggregated 18 per cent; in the realschools, 
21 per cent. Among the physicians there were 20 
per cent Jews, and among tho lawyers 48 per cent. 
Even among the veterinary surgeons and the drug- 
gists the number of Jews is somewhat above their 
proportion to the population, notwithstanding the 
fact that the opportunity to practise these professions 
depends largely on governmental appointments, to 
which comparatively few Jews are assigned. 

The oldest history of Galicia is identical with that 
of the Jews in the kingdom of Poland, of which this 
province formed part up to its occu- 
pation by Austria in 1772. Upon the 
annexation of Poland, the empress 
Maria Theresa pursued the policy of not interfering 
with the eustoms and habits of the population in or- 
der to reconcile them to the new government. This 


History. 
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policy was followed also in the treatment of the 
Jews. As under Polish dominion, the Jews formed 
a separate body and enjoyed a liberal measure of 
autonomy ; thecongregations formed a political com- 
munity, and were combined into a district, over 
which an elder (* Kreisacltester ") presided ; the elders 
of the six districts together with six representatives 
at large (* Landesaeltester ") formed a board of trus- 
tees (* Generaldirektion "), over which the chief rabbi 
(* Oberlandesrabbiner ”) presided. The last was se- 
lected by the empress from three candidates pre- 
sented by the trustees. Maria Theresa selected 
Ezekiel LANpAU for this office, but he declined (see 
* Noda‘ bi-Yehudah," part ii. ; “Orah Hayyim,” No. 
36; Buber, “Anshe Shem,” Cracow, 1895, p. xxi.), 
whereupon Lóbush Bernstein of Brody was selected 
in his place, but he failed to make his office effective. 
The office was abolished by Joseph IL, and Bern- 
stein died in retirement in 1789. The power of ex- 
communieation was vested in the chief rabbi, who 
exercised it under the supervision of the govern- 
ment, which made use of it in punishing evaders of 
taxes, smugglers, or deserters from military service. 
The school system was organized in three grades 
along traditional lines: in the lowest grade elemen- 
tary branches and Bible were taught; in the second 
the Talmud was studied; while in the third or high- 
est grade rabbinical instruction was given. Maria 
Theresa applied paternal government in its most 
minute details to the internal life of the Jews. She 
devised the rules for bestowing the titles of haber 
and morenu and for granting the licenses for the 
reader and the shohet. Different from the practise 
pursued in the older provinces, the empress decreed 
no limitation to the number of marriages, except in 
so far as affected the taxes which had to be paid be- 
forea marriage license could be issued. Severe penal- 
ties were devised for persons who baptized Jewish 
children without the consent of their parents, but 
these were not enforced, as the canonical law which 
declared such a baptism valid was respected, and 
children baptized against the willof their parents 
were taken from them and handed to some Christian 
institution for custody and education. A serious re- 
striction placed on Jewish artisans was the provision 
of Maria Theresa’s *Judenordnung,? which did not 
permit them to work for Christian customers, except 
in places where no Christian was working at the same 
trade. This provision was incorporated in the con- 
stitution of the Galician gilds of May 9, 1778, which 
contains the requirement that no Christian master 
mechanic should “aid or abet any charlatan [* Pfu- 
scher ”], disturber, quack, or Jew, nor should any 
such charlatan or Jew be permitted to work at any 
trade, except that Jews might work for Jews." The 
taxes were originally levied according to the tra- 
ditional Polish system, which demanded a per capita 
tax of two florins, Polish (about 23 cents): but soon 
after the annexation this tax was increased to one 
florin (* Conventionsmuenze"), which was almost 
double the original amount. This system was 
changed by the law of 1776, which provided that 
every family should pay a tax of four florins (51.60) 
for right of residence, and another tax of the 
same amount for license to trade, and an income 
tax, for the payment of which the community 
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was held responsible. Thus the community as- 
sessed the individual congregations, which in turn 
assessed the individual members. Aside from these 
taxes, special licenses were required for every mar- 
riage, for the building of a new svnagogue or the 
repairing of an old onc, for holding services in à 
private house and for similar ceremonies. 
During the eighteenth century ideas of humani- 
tarianism found their way into the Austrian empire: 
and Joseph II., imbued with a com- 
Joseph II. mendable desire, wished to establish 
in his domains the principle of the 
equality of all mankind. As he improved the con- 
dition of the rest of his Jewish subjects, so he pro- 
claimed for the Jews of Galicia a policy which was a 
departure from that of his mother. The “Patent” 
of May 27, 1785, and the * Judenordnung ” of May 7, 
1789, regulated their legal condition (* Pillerische 
Sammlung der Patente und Verordnungen fuer die 
Koenigreiche Galizien und Lodomerien," 1785, p. 89; 
and Koefil's “ Systematischer Auszug der Galizischen 
Gesetze und Verordnungen," ii, 3891). The purpose 
of the law-giver is clearly defined in the preamble 
to the *Judenordnung" of 1789, which says: “It 
is both in aecordance with the accepted principles of 
toleration as well as conducive to the general good 
to abolish the discrimination which legislation has 
hitherto made between Jewish and Christian sub- 
jects, and to grant to the Jewish inhabitants of Ga- 
licia all the rights and privileges which the Christian 
subjects enjoy." Previous to the publication of 
these general laws individual laws had established 
the principle of toleration.. À law of Feb. 4, 1752, 
stated that Jewish physicians should have the right 
of practising medicine among Christians, and on 
June 28 of the same year the schools were «declared 
to be open to Jewish children and students. The 
restriction which prohibited Jewish mechanics from 
working for Christians was abolished Sept. 16, 1784 ; 
and in order to encourage manual labor Jews who 
lived exclusively by farming were exempted from 
paying taxes, while artisans and factory employees 
cnjoyed certain privileges in the matter of taxation. 
The “Patent” of 1785 had abolished the * General- 
direktion," so that the Jews should not form a sep- 
arate body politic; the special Jewish checks (* Ma- 
meras”: see MAMRAN) were declared void; rabbin- 
ical civil law was abolished 1785; early burial was 
prohibited April 10, 1787. In the same year an or- 
der was issued that the Jews must serve in the army, 
and that before Jan. 1, 1758, all Jews must adopt 
tixed and hereditary family names, Further, in 
bookkeeping they were ordered to use the language 
of the country; books kept in Yiddish were not ac- 
cepted as evidence in court. Joseph Il. ruled in 
that spirit of paternalism which regulated all the in- 
ternal affairs of the citizens. Though his policy 
would sometimes clash with religious practises, 
the general spirit of his legislation was benevo- 
lent. Once he prohibited the stringing of the wires 
which marked the Sabbath boundary (“ Sabbath- 
schniire ”), but permitted it later on the condition 
that it would not interfere with public traftic (see 
‘Erup). He ordered that itinerant preachers and 
hazzanim should be treated as vagabonds. The 
pamphlet “Ruah Hayyim” (Brünn, 1785), in which 


the driving out of a devil is minutely described, | 
alforded the emperor an opportunity of admonish- 
ing the censor and of directing him to withhold per- 
mission to publish such literature as “tended only 
to retard the enlightenment of the Jews, as there 
were enough old books of this ty pe extant? (Nov. 
9, 1785), but he was sufliciently broad-minded to 
declare himself opposed to any alterations in the 
text of the Talmud, because such a work belonged 
to literature, and should be kept intact for the sake 
of historical study (Sept, 19, 1789). 
The reign of Leopold II. (1790-92) was of too 
short duration to have had any influence on the de- 
velopment of Jewish affairs. How- 
Benevolent ever, it should be mentioned that 
Despotism, shortly after the death of Joseph II. 
1790- personal service in thearmy was abol- 
1848. ished, and the old Polish exemption- 
tax (“Rekrutengelder”) was intro- 
duced (Nov. 24, 1790); but with the provision that 
it should never be reintroduced, it was finally re- 
pealed in 1796. The general principle of Francis II. 
(1792-1835) and of Ferdinand I. (1835-48), who 
ruled through Metternich, was that of restricting all 
liberal thought; hence it was opposed to the emanci- 
pation of the Jews. In those days the government 
hoped that by closely regulating the internal affairs 
of the Jews it would succeed in assimilating them 
with the rest of the population. The temper of the 
new emperor was made manifest by an order (Sept. 
7, 1792) which declared that the right of the Jews 
to participate in municipal elections should be so 
regulated that they would not inconvenience the 
Christian citizens (“die Christlichen Buerger nicht 
beeintraechtigen ”). This law decreed that only such 
Jews as enjoyed municipal franchise might be elect- - 
ors. The granting of the franchise wasin the hands 
of the municipal council, and might be granted only 
to property-holders and master mechanics. From 
the inner city of Lemberg the Jews were excluded, 
with the exception of such proprietors of large 
business houses as could prove that the volume of 
their business amounted at least to 80,000 florins 
(512,000) per annum; as arule strangers were not 
admitted, and even the residents were not per- 
mitted to marry women from other cities. If a Jew 
from another city wished to move to Lemberg, he 
had to prove that he had induced two other Jews to 
leave the latter city. Foreign Jews could come to Ga- 
licia for only a limited time, and from July 18, 1811, 
a poll-tax (4 Geleitzoll ") was introduced in the case of 
Jews coming from the kingdom of Poland, which 
amounted to 4.45 florins for men, 3.15 florins for 
women and servants, and 1.45 florins for children. 
Jewish importers of cattle and provisions fared bet- 
ter, having to pay but 1.06 florins. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that this reactionary step was in- 
troduced only as a reprisal against Saxony, which 
levied a similar poll-tax on Austrian Jews, while those 
of the then existing dukedom of Warsaw were ex- 
empted from paying it. This strange relic of medi- 
evalism survived until March 7, 1851, when it was 
abolished by an imperialedict. The business of drug- 
gist, like the medical profession, which in Polish 
times was generally followed by the Jews, was pro- 
hibited to them under Austrian rule, at first only in 
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West Galicia (1802), then in the entire province 
(1899). The strong attachment that Francis H. 
formed for the Catholic Church is responsible for re- 
peated orders (1806, 1820) that Jews must not deal 
in ecelesiastical furniture, crucifixes, or vestments. 
The system of taxation was very burdensome. 
Joseph IL, while filled with the noblest of intentions 
and desirous of carrying the principle of equal rights 
into practise, was hindered by financial needs, The 
always depleted treasury of the empire made it im 
possible to forego the income derived from special 
Jewish taxes. So, while in civil law and in their 
municipal affairs Joseph H. placed the Jews on a 
level with the Christians, he retained in Galicia, as 
wollas in the older provinces, a system of special 
Jewish taxes. Besides the taxes introduced by his 
mother, which he retained with slight changes, he 
introduced a special tax on kasher meat, which, 
when additional revenue was required, was often 
increased. The original tax of 13 kreuzer (a little 
more than acent) on every pound of meat was later 
increased to 8 kreuzer, while that of 5 kreuzer on a 
goose was advanced to 17 kreuzer. The “Schutz- 
steuer ? of four florins for every family, to which one 
forin was added for the benefit of the landlord (“ Do- 
mesticalsteuer ”), was abolished in 1797, because it 
did not yield the expected revenue and also because 
it gave the authorities a great amount of trouble in 
dealing with the numerous delinquents. In its place 
a light tax was introduced which was levied onevery 
light burned for religious purposes (as on Sabbath 
and holy days), on every oil-lamp burned at the an- 
niversaries of the deaths of relatives (sce J AIIRZEIT), 
on every candle used in the synagogues orn the Day 
of Atonement, on every Hanukkah light, and on 
every candle lighted at a wedding. This tax ranged 
from one-half a kreuzer for every Hanukkah light 
to one florin for a torch at a wedding, and was a 
ereatsource of annoyance. Asa rule, it was farmed 
out and levied with absolute indifference to the 
hardship which it caused. But when it failed to 
yield the expected revenue, à direct. tax was im- 
posed upon all the Jews of the province in order 
to make up for the deficiency, and this had to be 
paid by the congregations as à body. With re- 
gard to this, it must, however, be admitted that 
in general Francis Il. was averse to taxing relig- 
ious rites and ceremonies. When some Jews of- 
fered to pay 150,000 florins for the privilege of col- 
locting a tax on every Erroa used on the festival of 
Sukkot, he declared himself strongly opposed to it, 
although Maria Theresa had established a precedent 
by levying 4,000 florins on the Jews of Moravia for 
the privilege of importing that fruit (“ Oest. Wo- 
chenschrift," 1901, p. 727; “Israel. Fumilienblatt,? 
Hamburg, Oct. 10, 1901). While on the one hand 
discrimination against the Jews in civil and political 
affairs was frequent, on the other hand, owing to 
the system of taxation, the traditional policy of con- 
stant interference with their religious practises and 
other internal affairs could not be avoided. In or- 
der to maintain the revenue of the treasury it be- 
came necessary to compel every Jew to kindle 
lights on Sabbath and holy days and to eat none but 
kasher meat. Paternalism, however, did not stop 
here, An imperial order of Dec. 14, 1810. decreed 


that no one should marry unless he had passed an 
examination in religion based on Herz IIomberg's 
catechism “Bene Zion." While this law was in 
force over the whole monarchy, it was particularly 
exasperating for Galicia, where only a very small 
fraction of the population could read German, and 
where [fomberg, whom the government had sent 
there as inspector of the schools, had made himself 
universally hated by his irreligious conduct and by 
his proneness to inform against the Jews. The conse- 
quences were that the educational movement inau- 
gurated by Joseph IT. wasabandoned, and the special 
Jewish school fund, formed from Jewish taxes, was 
merged into the general tax-fund of the country. 
The various attempts to raise the status of the rabbis 
fared no better, and the government decree (1836) 
that after ten years no rabbi should be appointed 
who had not taken an academic course at a univer- 
sity became a dead letter. The meddlesomeness of 
the government was noticeable in an order of 1812 
which prohibited the collecting of gifts for the poor 
in Palestine. It threatened to treat as a vagabond 
a solicitor of such alms. Inspired, as was the de- 
mand for a higher education of the rabbis, by higher 
motives was an attempt to encourage secular educa- 
tion and the assimilation of Jews and Christians 
by privileges offered to such as would acquire 
school education and would discard their peculiar 
dress. Since the time of Joseph IL. repeated laws 
prohibited the Jews from dealing in alcoholic 
liquors, but these remained ineffective, chiefly on 
account of the power of the landowners, who pos- 
sessed the exclusive privilege of distilling, and who, 
from the time of the earliest. settlement of the Jews 
in Poland. farmed out this privilege to Jews (see 
Solomon Luria's Responsa, No. 84) Finally, on 
March 24, 1841, the government promulgated a law 
which permitted such Jews as would abandon their 
distinctive dress, and who would acquire an ele- 
mentary -school education, to live in villages and 
to engage in the liquor traffic. — This law also re- 
mained à dead letter. A new order, dated Sept. 9, 
1947, required all Jewish liquor-dealers to qualify 
by Jan. 1, 1847. Even this law did not have the 
desired effect, for in 1847 the trustees of the congre- 
gation of Lemberg were asked. to assist the govern- 
ment in its attempt to enforce the law. A decided 
step in advance was the abolition of the limitation 
of marriages in Lemberg (1846); but the general 
status of the Jews remained unchanged until 1848, 
and even the constitutions of 1848 and 1849 did not 
have any immediate effect, as the national move- 
ment among the Poles, who considered the Jews as 
strangers, and the hostility of the cities, which were 
unwilling to give up the privileges which they pos- 
sessed of limiting the business activity of the Jews. 
were strong factors in making it impossible for the 
Jews toavail themselves of the privileges which the 
new order of things conferred upon them. 

The principle of full equality, introduced by the 
constitution of 1848, was not long enforced. Two 
Jews from Galicia, Berish Meisel, rabbi of Cracow, 
and Abraham Halpern, a merchant of Btanislau, were 
members of the Reichstag of Kremsier, and Isaac 
N. Mannheimer, a Vienna preacher, was elected for 
Brody: but with the interruption of parliamentary 
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government certain restrictions were reintroduced, 
while others were enforced by the local authorities 
contrary to law, but with the connivance of the gov- 


ernment. The only permanent improvement was 
the abolition, March 7, 1851, of the 
Constitu- poll-tax levied on Jews from Russian 


tion and Poland who came to Galicia on busi- 
Reaction ness, buta number of other disabilities 
Sincel848. were reenforced. With the rest of 
the Austrian Jews those of Galicia 
lost the right of acquiring land by the law of Oct. 2, 
1858; but while for the other provinces inhabited 
by Jews this right was restored by theimperial order 
of Feb. 18, 1860, the restrictions were enforced in 
Galicia and in the Alpine provinces until the consti- 
tution of Dec. 21, 1867, was proclaimed. Jewish 
merchants of Lemberg who had opened stores in the 
inner part of the city were forced to close them 
within two months, and the landlords who had rent- 
ed stores to Jews were punished. The same regu- 
lation was enforced in Sambor; and when the Jews 
appealed to the provincial government against these 
ilegal proceedings, the latter referred the case to 
the district authorities (* Kreisamt?), who decided 
against the Jews. As late as 1859 the city of Tar- 
now demanded the enforcement of a decree made by 
the King of Poland in 1765 which restricted the Jews 
toa ghetto. The law which prohibited the employ. 
ment of Christian domestics by Jews, while never 
strictly enforced, was used from time to time as a 
vexatious measure, even where a Jewish tenant of 
farm-land employed Christian laborers. Under this 
law a Jew of Wadowice was fined on Sept. 11, 1859. 
Afterward the Bishop of Przemysl in a pastoral let- 
ter of Jan. 20, 1860, declared that such a law, con- 
flicting with that of the Church, and could never be 
valid. In some instances the police arrested Chris- 
tian domestics who served in Jewish houses, and 
brought them to the priest, who ordered them to 
leave their places under penalty of whipping. The 
law was formally abrogated on Nov. 20, 1860. 
Lemberg, the capital of the province, continued to 
disregard the constitution. In drawing up the 
municipall statutes (1863 and 1866), the city council 
demanded that Jewish members should be limited to 
fifteen per cent of the total number, and that the 
property of the city should belong exclusively to the 
Christians. By the constitution of 1867 Jews were 
admitted to the municipal boards, to the provincial 
diet, and to the Parliament; but while the letter of 
the constitution was maintained, the local laws were 
often framed so as to discriminate against the Jews 
in fact. <A notable instance of this kind is the school 
law of 1883, which declared that every school prin- 
cipal must be of the same religion which the ma- 
jority of the school-children professed, but as in 
that case a great number of Jewish school princi- 
pals would have to be appointed for Galicia, the 
Galician members of the Reichsrath insisted on the 
introduction of a clause which made an exception in 
the case of Galicia. Another instance which proves 
that the laws granting the Jews full civil liberty are 
merely theoretical is the case of Michaline Araten, 
who was taken to a convent Dec. 80, 1899, all efforts 
of her father to rescue her proving futile. Neither 


the courts nor the administrative authorities would | 


render a verdict against the convent; a mayor who 
at the request of the father searched the convent 
was punished with arrest for breach of peace, and 
even an audience which the father obtained with 
the emperor proved abortive. Similar instances of 
the abduction of Jewish girls into convents against 
the will of their parents, and their retention against 
their own will, have happened quite frequently, al- 
though none made such an impression as that of 
Michaline Aratcn because the relatives in the other 
cases did not have the means to exhaust all legal 
resources. Another instance showing how the law 
is often a dead letter in Galicia is found in the fact 
that a Jewish government official who in 1895 rented 
à room in Saybusch was forced to quit the town 
because the municipal authorities claimed on the 
basis of à governmental decision of 1809 that they 
could not be compelled to tolerate any Jews among 
them. "That under such conditions nothing is done 
by the government to alleviate the great misery 
which exists among the Jewish population, espe- 
cially in the country districts, is self-understood, 
notwithstanding the fact that a recently appointed 
governor, Count Potocki, admitted to a Jewish con- 
mittee who waited on him that it was necessary that 
something be done (* Oest. Wochenschrift," 1908, p. 
434). The Baron de Hirsch fund, formed from a leg- 
acy of 34,000,000, and the Hilfsverein for the Galician 
Jews in Vienna, formed 1902, are making noble ef- 
forts to alleviate misery and to encourage education. 
The great majority of the Galician Jews, espe- 
cially those in the eastern part of the province, are 
still in a condition similar to that which prevailed 
among the western Jewsin the first half of the eight- 
eenth century: their education is limited to Hebrew 
and the Talmud. From the time when 


Intellec- the Jews of Poland entered into the 
tual field of Hebrew literature Galicia has 
Culture. been a seat of learning, About the 


middle of the sixteenth century Moses 
IssERLEsS spread over western Europe the fame of 
Polish Talmudists. Since the sixteenth century Lem- 
berg has been the seat of an important yeshibah, and 
many of its rabbis have been called to occupy promi- 
nent rabbinical positions in Germany. When that 
part of Poland was annexed by Austria the intellec- 
tual life of the Jews remained unchanged. Maria 
Theresa made no attempts to improve it, and the 
efforts of Joseph IL. were without permanent results, 
IIerz Homberg, who was appointed inspector of the 
Jewish schools in Galicia, 1787, was recalled in 1794, 
because he couid effect no improvement. The Gali- 
cian Jews constantly petitioned the emperor to repeal 
the law of compulsory education, and they were 
finally successful, so that even now, after the new 
school Jaw for Austria has been in existence for more 
than thirty years, it is still a dead letter for the Gali- 
cian Jews. (On the Galician school question see Wolf 
in “Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,” 1887, p. 
231.) Galicia produced a great number of promi- 
nent 'l'almudists in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and in the nineteenth century. Of this number 
may be mentioned the various representatives of the 
Ettinger and Orenstein families, who furnished Lem- 
berg with the rabbis Jacob (died 1837) and Hirsch 
Orensteiu (died 1888), Marcus Wolf Ettinger (died 
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1863), Isaac Aaron Ettinger (died 1891), Solomon 
Klueger of Brody (died 1869), A. M. Taubes (at the 
end of his life rabbi of Jassy), and Joseph Saul 
Nathansohn, rabbi of Lemberg (died 1875). 

A more modern course was pursued by Hirsch 
Hagis, rabbi of Zolkiev (died 1855), who contrib- 
uted to scientific periodicals and wrote on historical 
and dogmatic topics. By the end of the eighteenth 
century the Mendelssohnian movement had also 
taken root in Galicia. Its pioneer was Nachman 
Krochmal (1785-1840), who gathered about himself 
a circle of sympathizers, among whom S. L. Rapo- 


port (1790-1867), Joseph Perl (1777-1889), Isaac Er- 


ter, and Isaac Mieses were prominent. 'The younger 
HaskALAI had also quite a number of prominent rep- 
resentatives, among whom may be mentioned Osias 
H. Schorr (died 1895), Hillel Kahane, Alexander 
Langbank, Naphtali Keller, Hayyim Nathan Dembit- 
zer, Joseph Kohen Zedek, Solomon Rubin, and the 
two assiduous workers in the field of the history 
of literature, Solomon H. Halberstamm and Solomon 
Buber. The ghetto novel has two representatives 
from Galicia, Leo Herzberg-Friinkel and Karl Emil 
Franzos. In connection with this ought to be men- 
tioned the fact that Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, a 
Christian, drew the inspiration for his beautiful idyls 
of Jewish life from scenes in Galicia. Numerous 
also are those who have made a name in general lit- 
erature and in science, among whom may be men- 
tioned David Heinrich Müller, the Orientalist, and 
Marcus Landau, the essayist. 

Attempts made to introduce modern ideas into the 
life of the Jews by means of modern schools and a re- 
formed synagogue service have been successful in 
only a small measure. The greatest merit in this di- 
rection belongs to Joseph Perl, who established the 
first German school in Tarnopol, Galicia (1815), and 
introduced into it a modern synagogue service. 
In the same year a Jewish high school was estab- 
lished in Brody. Very slight reforms were intro- 
duced in Lemberg, where Abraham Koun was 
elected rabbi in 1848. He fella victim to fanatics, 
who poisoned him Sept. 6, 1848. Reforms, re- 
stricted to a certain decorum in ritual practises, were 
introduced in Cracow. They are still a rare phe- 
nomenon, for the HaAstprm have gained a strong 
foothold in Galicia, especially since the immigration 
of Israel of Raisin, who fled from Russia in 1842 
and established himself in Sadagora, where his 
grandson continues to gather a large number of de- 
voted followers around him, Hillel Lichtenstein, 
a native of IIungary, fostered Hasidism through 
his numerous works in Hebrew and Yiddish, while 
Moses Teitelbaum, a native of Galicia, introduced 
Hasidism into northern Hungary. 
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D. 


GALICIA, Spain: An ancient province in the 
northwestern part of Spain; a barren, mountainous 
region where Jews settled sparsely in the eleventh 
century, There were Jewish communities at Al- 
lariz, Corufia, Orense, Monforte, Pontevedra, Rivada- 
via, and Rivadeo, besides individual Jews scattered 


here and there. D., Menendez Gonzalez, a rich and 
powerful nobleman, received Jewish merchants, 
probably from Allariz, in his domain, not far from 
Orense, and when they were attacked by Arias 
Oduariz in 1044, he led an armed force against the 
latter, and recovered the silks and other goods that 
had been taken from the Jews. When John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, invaded Spain (1885), 
and Rivadavia was taken by Sir Thomas Percy, the 
English soldiers attacked the Jews, who were sup- 
posed to be rich, and plundered them, killing sev- 
eral. The ghetto, however, was not destroyed. 

Eighteen years before the expulsion, the Jews of 
Corufia, Betanzos, and Rivadeo paid an annual tax 
of 1,800 maravedis, and those of Orense, Monforte, 
and Rivadavia one of 2,000 maravedis. <A rich Jew 
of Rompusa, a tawer, was baptized in 1414, taking 
the name “Juan Esteban.” His sons obtained seats 
in the Parliament. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist. xii, 347 et seq., xxii. 171; 

Rios Hist. ii. 330, iii. 62, 598. 

G. M. K. 

GALILEE. — Biblical and  Post-Biblical 
Data: in the Greek period the customary name 
for the northern division of western Palestine. 
The name is formed from *ha-Gahl? in the Old 
Testament (Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 82, LXX. ; I Kings ix. 
11; II Kings xv. 29; I Chron. vi. 61) or from 
“Gelil ha-Goyim ” (circle of the heathens; Isa. viii. 
98; comp. I Macc. v. 15), and designates the moun- 
tainous country which rises east of the plain of 
Jezreel, and extends as far as Lebanon aud Anti- 
lebanon. Galilee was divided into two sections, 
Lower or South Galilee, and Upper or North Gali- 
lee, which were separated by the plain of Ramah 
(comp. Josh. xix. 36). 

Politically a Jewish country, Galilee, according to 
Josephus (* B. J.” iii. 8, 8 1), was bounded north and 
west by the Tyrian territory, south by Samaria and 
Scythopolis, and east by the trans-Jordanie country 
and the Lake of Gennesaret. Josephus also divides 
the Galilean mountain-range into two sections, 
Upper and Lower Galilee, which division corre- 
sponds to the natural division of the country as just 
stated. According to the same author, Upper Gal- 
ilee was bounded on the south by Bersaba (perhaps 
the ruined Abu Sheba south from the plain of 
Ramah; on the west by Meroth (the position of 
which can not be positively determined); on the 
north by Baca (also unknown); and on the east by 
Thella on the Jordan. Lower Galilee extended in 
the west to Chabulon near Ptolemais; in the south 
to Exaloth, that is, Chisloth (Josh. xix. 12, 18); 
and in the east to Tiberias. From other passages 
in Josephus it appears that the Jewish section of 
Galilee did not extend far north; for Kadesh was 
already in Tyrian possession (* B. J.” ii. 18, § 1, and 
often elsewhere). On the other hand, in the specif- 
cation of the boundary-lines according to the Tal- 
mud (see Hildesheimer, “ Beiträge zur Geographie 
Palüstinas," 1886), the northeastern boundary of 
Galilee extends farther west and north, namely, from 
Ptolemais through Ga'ton (now Ja'tun), Bet Zenita 
(Zuwenita), Kastra de-Gelil (Geli), Kur (Al-Kura), 
Yatir (Ya‘tir), and Tafnit (Tibnin) to Marj “Ayun. 

Galilee, à beautiful and very fertile country, is 
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justly praised by Josephus (^B. J.” iii. 3, $ 2). Ac- 
cording to his statement, it included a number of 
cities and many villages, the smallest of which had 
not fewer than 15,000 inhabitants. This is doubt- 
less an exaggeration, though the density of the pop- 
ulation is beyond question. As early as Old. Testa- 
ment times the population of this region was greatly 
mixed; and it became more so after the downfall of 
the Ephraimitic kingdom. During the Maccabean 
struggle the Jews of Galilee constituted suchasmall 
number that they could all be brought to Jerusalem 
(I Macc. v. 23). 

It is not expressly stated when Galilee was taken 
by the Maccabees, but Schürer's suggestion (“ Ge- 
schichte,” 3d ed., i. 275 et seg.), that the section of the 
Iturean territory which Aristobulus I. conquered 
(Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 11, § 8) was Galilee, is prob- 
ably correct. Undoubtedly many Jews subse- 
quently emigrated to that blessed land, so that the 
population became predominantly Jewish, as is de- 
scribed in the New Testament and by Josephus. 
Upon the death of Herod the Great, Galilee was ap- 
portioned to Herod Antipas; andafter his deposition 
it was incorporated into the province of Syria, a part 
of which it continued to form, except under the 
short rule of Agrippa (40-44). 

After the fall of the Jewish state a new period 
of prosperity set in for Galilee; and it gradually be- 
came the center of Jewish life in Palestine. 

E. G. H. F. Bv. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Galilee is enumer- 
ated mainly for religio-legal purposes in the Talmud 
(B. B. iii. 2; Ket. xiii. 9; Tosef., Ket., end; Sanh. 
iib; etal). Itcomprised the northern territory east 
of the Jordan, which river constituted the frontier. 
Kefar 'Awianai (Git. vii. 8) was at its southern 
boundary (see Josephus, “ B. J.” iii. 8, 81). Accord- 
ing to Sheb. ix. 2, Galilee was divided into three 
parts: Upper Galilee (above Kefar Hananyah, where 
no sycamores are found), Lower Galilec (land of syca- 
mores), and the plain (the Tehum, or territory of 
Tiberias). In the letter addressed to his “brethren” 
of Galilee by R. Gamaliel (Tosef., 'Eduy. ii.; Sanh. 
ii.; ib. 77a) the plain is not specified. 

This province is praised for the fertility of its 
fields and vineyards (Meg. 6a); its fruits are very 
sweet (Ber. 44a). Olive-oil was one of its chief prod- 
ucts (Sifre, Deut. 38, in blessing of Asher). “It is 
easier to raise a legion of olive-trees in Galilee than 
one child in Palestine? (Ber. R. xx.). Special Gali- 
lean jars were manufactured for the storing of oil 
(Kelim ii. 2. Wine, on the other hand, was scarce 
(Nazir 31b). Linen was abundant, and the women 
were famous for the fineness of their homespun (D. 
K. 119). 

The inhabitants, partly pagan, partly Jewish, are 
said to have been quarrelsome and of a disobliging dis- 
position (Ned. 48a; Tosef., Git. vi.). Still one excep- 

tion showing delicate appreciation of 


Character- thetrucimplications of charity ismen- 
istics of tioned (Tosef., Peah, viii.): an impov- 
Galileans. erished old man was served the delica- 


cies he had indulged in in his prosper- 
ous days. The Galileans were more solicitous of 
their honor than of their property (Yer. Ket. iv. 14). 
Widows were treated with consideration (Ket. iv. 
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14). Young married people were not permitted to 
be alone immediately after the nuptial ceremony 
(Ket. 12a). At funerals the preacher of the funeral 
oration preceded the bicr; in Judea he followed 
(Shab. 158a) It is said in the Talmud that Jose b. 
Joezer of Zeredah and Jose b. Johanan of Jerusalem 
declared the country of the nations (* Erez ha-‘Am- 
mim”) unclean (Shab, 14b, 15a). Rashi understands 
by “Erez ha- 'Ammim" the country of the Gen- 
tiles—that is, the country outside of Palestine; but 
Kaminka concludes that Galilee is meant, the name 
being similar to the Biblical “ Gelil ha-Goyim.” 
Thus there is an essential difference with regard to 
ritual observance of cleanliness between Judea and 
Galilee. 

On the whole, the Galileans are said to have been 
strict in their religious observances (M. K. 28a; 
Pes. 55a; Yer. R. H. iv. 6; Yer. Sotah ix. 10). 
Measures and weights were peculiar in Galilee: 1 
Judean se'ah — 5 Galilean se'ah; 5 Judean sela — 
10 Galilean sela (B. B. 122b; Mul. 137b) The 
Galilean Sicarii were dreaded (Tosef., Git. ii). 
Study of the traditions was not one of the Gal- 
ilean virtues, neither was their dialectic method 
very flexible (‘Er. 58a). But it is for their faulty 
pronunciation that the Galileans are especially re- 
membered: ‘ayin and alef, and the gutturals gen- 
erally, were confounded, no distinction being made 
between words like “‘amar” (= “hamor,” ass), 
“hamar” (wine), “‘amar” (a garment), “emar” (a 
lamb: ‘Er. 58b); therefore Galileans were not per- 
mitted to act as readers of public prayers (Meg. 
24b). Still, according to Geiger (* Orient,” iv. 482), 
to the Galileans must be ascribed the origin of the 
Haggadah. Galilee was very rich in towns and 
hamlets (Yer. Meg. i. 1), among which were Sep- 
phoris (Mays or pps), Asha, Shephar‘am, Bet- 
She‘arim, Tiberias, Magdala, Kefar Hananyah, 
‘Akbara, Acco, Paneas, Cæsarea. On Galil, a place 
of the same name as the province, sec Hildesheimer, 
“ Beiträge zur Geographie Palüstinas," p. 80. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, Paris, 
1868; Dalman, Grammatik des J üdisch-Paldstinischen Ara- 
müisch, Leipsic, 1899; Hirsch Hildesheimer, Beitriige zur 
Geographie Palüstimas, p. 80; Guérin, Galilée, 1880; 
Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ, London, 1885 ; George 
Adam Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
London, 1891: A. Kaminka, Studien zur Geschichte Gali- 


létas, Berlin, 1890. 
S. S. E. G. H. 


GALINA, MOSES BEN ELIJAH: Greek 
scholar and translator; lived at Candia in the fif- 
teenth century. His best known work is “ Toledot 
Adam” (Constantinople, 1515), a treatise on chiro- 
mancy and physiognomy, drawn chiefly from ‘Ali 
ibn ‘Abbas’ “ Kamilal-Sina'ah ” and the pseudo-Aris- 
totelian *Seeretum." Galina’s work was abridged 
and published later witha Judseo-German transla- 
tion as “Hokmat ha-Yad.” "The author's name is 
erroneously given as Elijah ben Moses Galina. Still, 
Joseph ibn Kaspi, in his “Tirat Kescf," quotes a 
work entitled * Dibre Hakamim,” a treatise on the 
properties of stones, as by “Elijah ben Moses Ga- 
lina." Moses Galina translated from Arabic into 
Hebrew: (1) An astronomical treatise by Omar ibn 
Mohammed Mesuman, “Sefer Mezukkak ?; (2) an 
astrological treatise, “Mishpat ha-Mabbatim”; (8) 
“Sefer ha-Goralot,” a treatise on geomancy, bearing 
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the author's name as Moses Galiano, identified by 
Steinschneider with Moses Galina. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 238, D18, 
595, 065 ; idem, Heber. Bibl. xix. 59-61. 
D. M. SEL. 
GALIPAPA, ELIJAH: Rabbi of Rhodes in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; probably 
born in Bulgaria. He emigrated to Palestine, but 
later removed to Rhodes. He was the author of 
“Yede Eliyahu,” a work on the rabbinical institu- 
tions (^ takkanot ?), in which the order adopted by 
Maimonides is followed (Constantinople, 1728). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim. 
D. 


GALIPAPA (not Gallipapa nor Galeppa), 
HAYYIM: Spanish rabbi; son of Abraham Gali- 
papa; born at Monzon about 1810; died about 1880. 
He was rabbi at Huesca, and later at Pamplona, 
where he directed a Talmud school. Galipapa be- 
longed to the liberal school, setting aside the strictly 
orthodox rabbinical authorities, and following even 
in advanced years those that inclined to a more lax 
discipline. He permitted the combing of hair on the 
Sabbath, and allowed children to accept cheese from 
Christians; he also introduced some ritual and litur- 
gical changes at Pamplona. In some of his views he 
differed from the opinions then current; he saw, for 
instance, in the Book of Daniel a revelation of the 
crimes of Antiochus Epiphanes. Because of his 
reforms, R. Hasdai ben Solomon of Tudela made 
a complaint against him to Isaac ben Sheshet, 
whereupon the latter seriously but gently reproved 
him, urging him to avoid henceforth all cause for 
offense and to preserve peace (Isaac b. Sheshet, Re- 
sponsa, Nos. 894 et seg.). Galipapa wrote a polem- 
ical treatise *'Emek Refa’im,” in which the mas- 
sacre of the Catalonian Jews of 1848 is described: 
the work is contained in his commentary on Semahot, 
an extract of which is given in Joseph ha-Kohen's 
“Emek ha-Bakah." He wrote also à commentary 
on 'Abodah Zarah and an epistle on salvation 
quoted by Joseph Albo (*'Ikkarim," iv. 42). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. p. 110; 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 127, 876; Gratz, 
Gesch. viii. 81; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, 


Hm S1. 


G. M. K. 


GALIPAPA, HAYYIM MEBORAK: Bul- 
garian rabbi; lived and taught at Sofia about 1650 
(Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot," p. 522). 

G. M. K. 

GALLAH (nds — “the shaved one”; in German 
often printed as Gallach): Epithet originally ap- 
plied to Catholic priests on account of their tonsure. 
Later the same epithet was extended to Greek Ortho- 
dox priests. “Gallah,” with its plural “ gallahim,” 
occurs very often in Hebrew medieval literature. 
Thus R. Tam says: “Do not be hasty in thy answer 
like priests [“ gallahim”], who discuss in a sophistical 
way” (“Sefer ha-Yashar," 81a, col. b). Latin wri- 
ting wassometimes called * the writing of gallahim " 
(“Or Zarua/," ii. 42). In Russo-Jewish folk-lore it 
is unlucky to meet a gallah; to prevent the ill luck 
various expedients are recommended, such as throw- 
ing straw behind the back, or turning the back and 
walking away four paces (see For &-LonE). A pop- 
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ular saying is that “A fat rabbi and a lean gallah 
are not as they should be: the one does not apply 
himself sufficiently to the study of the Law, the 
other as a rule is a fanatic” (Tendlau, “Spriich- 
wörter und Redensarten,” 1860, p. 311). 

K. M. SEL. 

GALLEGO (GALIGO; sometimes erroneously 
Galliago, Galiago, or Galliano), JOSEPH 
SHALOM DE SHALOM: Neo-Hebraic poet; 
died in Palestine Nov. 25, 1624. He was the first 
hazzan of the first synagogue erected in Amster- 
dam, and occupied the position fourtcen years, then 
removed to Palestine. He edited the work “Imre 
No‘am,” containing religious poems, hymns, and 
elegies (Amsterdam, 1628). Several of his Hebrew 
poems are to be found in the manuscript collection 
“Kol Tefillah we-Kol Zimrah” of David Franco 
Mendes. Gallego translated from Hebrew into 
Spanish the ethical writings of Jonah de Gerona, 
entitled “Sendroe [Sendero] de Vidas” (db. n.d.; 2d 
ed., 7b. 1640). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. H. de Castro, De Synagoge der Portugeesch- 
Israel. Gemeente te Amsterdam, p.iv.; Fürst, Bibl. J'ud. i. 
315; Steinschneider, Cat. Bot. No. 6001; Kayserling, Bibl. 
Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 48. 

G. M. K. 

GALLERY: An elevated floor, or a balcony, in 
the interior of a church, synagogue, or other large 
building, resting on columns, and surrounded by 
a balustrade. In the Orthodox synagogues it is 
reserved for women; for the modern usage see 
I'RAUENSCHUL. 

. The Temple had galleries in the shape of winged 
or bay chambers, variously described as “zela‘,” 
* oizrah " or “attik " (attic), and * 'aliyyah (I Kings 
vi. 5; Ezek. xli, 12-15; I Chron. xxviii 11) But 
these, it appears, were either private chambers or 
passages, or merely architectural ornamentation, A 
gallery used for public gatherings was constructed 
in the women's apartment (“ ‘ezrat nashim ”) in the 
Temple for the libation celebration at Sukkot. 

The Mishnah relates that “On the eve following 
the first day of the festival they went down fifteen 
steps to the women's 'azarah, and prepared a great 
improvement" (Suk. v. 2), which R. Eleazar ex- 
plains was the gallery erected above for the accom- 
modation of the women, enabling them to witness 
the men below celebrating the “water libation" to 
the accompaniment of music, song, dances, and il- 
luminations. The Tosefta says there were galleries 
on the three sides of the ‘azarah, so that women 
could observe the celebration separately (Tosef., 
Suk. iv. 1). “The house of David apart, and their 
wivesapart,” is quoted against the mingling of sexes 
in publie gatherings (Zech. xiii. 12; sce Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Lulab, viii.). 

In the Reform synagogues the galleries are used 
for the accommodation of non-members of both 
sexes, See ARCHITECTURE, JEWISH: FRAUENSCHUL ; 
JERUSALEM; REFORM; TEMPLE. 

A. J. D. E. 

GALLICO, ELISHA BEN GABRIEL: Pal- 
estinian Talmudist; died at Safed about 1583. He 
was a pupil of Joseph Caro. After the death of 
his master, Gallico was nominated chief of the yeshi- 
bah of Safed. He is frequently mentioned in the 
responsa collection “ Abkat Rokel.” in which re- 
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sponsum No. 84 belongs to him. Hayyim Benvenisti 
quotes Gallico’s responsa in his “Keneset ha- 
Gedolah." Gallico wrote homiletic-allegorical com- 
mentaries on Ecclesiastes (published during the au- 
thor's lifetime, Venice, 1577). on Esther (Venice, 
1583), and on Song of Songs (Venice, 1587). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael. Or ha-Hayyiin, p. 223, No. 444; Azu- 
lai, Shem ha-Gedolim. i. 28. No. 208; Steinsehneider, Caf. 
Bodi. col. 968; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 186. 
K. M. Sen. 
GALLICO, SAMUEL: Italian Talmudist and 
cabalist; lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Ele was a pupil of Moses Cordovero and the 
teacher of Menahem Azariah di Fano. Gallico was 
the compiler of “*Asis Rimmonim,” consisting of 
extracts from Cordovero’s “Pardes Rimmonim,” 
with notes by Mordecai Dato (Venice, 1601). This 
work was afterward revised by Fano, who added a 
commentary entitled “Pelah ha-Rimmon." and by 
Mordecai b. Jacob, whose commentary is entitled 
* Pa‘amon we-Rimmon.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bill. Jud, 1, 914i Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2225. 


K. M. SEL. 


GALLIPOLI (the ancient Callipolis) : Seaport 
town in European Turkey, at the northeast end of 
the Dardanelles and about 135 miles from Constan- 


tinople. It has a population of about 90,000, of 
whom 1,200 are Jews. The latter probably lived in 


Gallipoli from the first centuries of Byzantine rule. 
About 1162 Benjamin of Tudela found in the town 
200 Jews, who had a yeshibah under the care of R. 
Elia Kapid and R. Shabbethai Zutra. The Ottoman 
Turks, who acquired Gallipoli in 1865, protected 
the community, according to their custom. In 1469 
there lived at Gallipoli a rabbi named Daniel bar 
Hananiah, whose manuscript of the Bible commen- 
tary of Levi ben Gershom has been preserved. In 
1492 a great number of Spanish exiles found refuge 
in Gallipoli, and several families bearing the name of 
“Sara goss " still celebrate a * Purim of Saragossa” in 
the month of Heshwan. The Ben Habib family 
of Portugal is said to have furnished Gallipoli with 
eighteen chief rabbis, the most prominent of them 
being Jacob ibn Habib, the author of the “ ‘En Ya'a- 
kob.” In 1858 Hadji Hasdai Varon represented 
France, Italy, Austria, Portugal, Denmark, and the 
United States as consular agent. Gallipoli has two 
synagogues, one built in 1721 aud rebuilt in 1852; 
the other is quite recent. It has also a Jewish 
school containing 250 boys, as wellas six benevolent, 
societies. The community is administered by a 
council of ten; its revenue comes mostly from taxes 
on kasher meat, wines, and heads of families, Hay- 
yim Franco, a native of Melas, has been chief rabbi 
since January, 1903. 

Several of the Jews of Gallipoli are government 
employees. The Spanish vice-consul and nearly all 
the dragomans are Jews, who are also represented 
in nearly every commercial and mechanical pursuit. 
The native costume is now giving way to the Euro- 
pean. Among the antiquities of the city are the old 
cemetery, a marbie basin set up in 1670 by a certain 
Johanan Halio, the above-mentioned copy of the 
commentary on the Bible by Levi ben Gershom, the 
Megillah of Saragossa, and many old manuscripts. 
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There are many Jewish families in the neighborhood 
of Gallipoli, especially at Lampsacus, on the oppo- 
site Asiatic shore, at Charkeui, and elsewhere. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjamin of Tudela, Massa'ot ; Dezobry, Dic- 

tionnaire c^ Histoire et de Geographic. 

D. M. Fr. 

GALLOWS: A framework consisting of one or 
more upright posts supporting a cross-beam, and 
used for executing those sentenced to death by hang- 
ing. Inthe Hebrew Bible vy (= * tree”) is the word 
used for “ gallows ” (Gen. xl. 19; Deut. xxi. 22; Josh. 
viii. 29, x. 26; Esth. ii. 23, v. 14, vi. 4). The “tree” or 
gallows erected by Haman, and upon which he him- 
self died, is described as fifty cubits high (Esth. vil. 
9, 10); probably it was a stake on which the culprit 
was impaled (see Haley, “Esther,” pp. 122 e£ seq.), 
corresponding to the * zekifa? of the later Hebrew 
(comp. Meg. 16b; B. M. 83b), which was certainly a. 
simplestake. Inthe Mishnah (Sanh. vi. 8) the gallows. 
is described as in two parts: YP, the upright, which 
was firmly fixed in the ground; and yy, the trans- 
verse beam (m° #93 in the commentaries), from 
which the condemned was suspended by the hands. 
This contrivance was not employed to kill by stran- 
gulation, According to R. Jose, the post must not. 
be fixed in the ground, but must be rested obliquely 
against a wall, and be buried immediately with the 
body of the executed. The consensus of authorities. 


does not favor Joses interpretation of the law, but 
holds that the gallows may rest in the ground, 
though it must not be permanently fixed, a new post. 
being erected on each occasion (see CRUCIFIXION). 
I. G. IT. 
GALLUS, CAIUS CESTIUS: Consul*suffect- 
us” in 42 c.e. Pliny (* Historia Naturalis," xxxiv. 
48) calls him * consularis," d.e., “retired consul.” Ac- 
cording toa dubious passage in Tacitus (“ Annales,” 
xv. 95), he was appointed successor to Corbulo as 
legate of Syria (62); but his coins date only from 
the years 65 and 66 (Mionnet, v. 169, No. 189; Sup- 
plement, Nos. 190, 191). When the Jewish war 
broke out inthe twelfth year of Emperor Nero (Oct., 
65-06; see Josephus, “ Ant." xx. 11, § 1), Gallus was 
already governor (“B. J.” Preface, § 7; db. ii. 14, 
&8 8, 4. Gallus appears to have been favorably in- 
clined toward the Jews (* B. J.” ii. 14, § 3). 
When Florus left Jerusalem and his troops were 
defeated, Gallus (Josephus, * Vita,” § 5), the officer 
holding the highest military command 
Actions in that region, had to take action. 
During the Opposing ambassadors from Florus 
War. and from the Jews had already ap- 
peared before him. Gallus, however, 
did not at once intervene with arms, but sent 
his tribune Neapolitanus to Jerusalem, who, to- 
gether with Agrippa IL, vainly tried to quiet the 
people (*D. J.” ii. 16, $ 1). When hostilities actu- 
ally commenced Gallus advanced from Antioch upon 
Palestine. Along theseacoast he executed a bloody 
vengeance on the Jews, burning the city Chabulon 
to the ground, killing 8,000 Jews in Jaffa, and ar- 
riving during the Feast of Tabernacles at Lydda, 
which was almost forsaken by its inhabitants. Ile 
pitched his camp in Gabao (Gibeon); but even here 
he was violently attacked by the Jews from Jerusa- 
lem, and eame very near being completely defeated 
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(čb. ii. 19, 8 2; “Vita,” 8 1). Gallus then advanced 
nearer to Jerusalem upon the so-called Scopus; oc- 
cupied and burned the suburb Bezetha, which was 
wholly undefended by the Jews (* B. J.” ii. 19, § 4); 
stormed the inner wall for five days; and had already 
undermined the northern wall protecting the Tem- 
ple (zb. & 6) when he withdrew pursued by the Jews. 
The latter fell upon him suddenly at Gabao, and 
forced him to beat a hasty retreat, leaving his valu- 
able war materials behind. His best men, whom he 
had left as à cover, were cut down in the narrow 
pass at Beth-horon. Nero, who was at Achaia, 
heard of the defeat (db. ii. 90, § 1; iii. 1, $ 1), and Gal- 
lus’ career as à general was at an end, He seems to 
have died soon after (Tacitus, “ Hist.” v. 10). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 465; Wellhausen, J. 
J. G. 4th ed., p. 365, Berlin, 1901; Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Eneye. iii. 2005; Prosopographia Imperii Romani, i. 910; 
Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 604. 


G. S. Kr. 

GALUT. See DIASPORA; EXILE. 

GALVESTON: Chief commercial city of the 
state of Texas; on Galveston Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It was founded in 1836, and has a popu- 
lation (1908) of 82,745. Jews settled in Galveston 
in 1840. In 1852 the Jewish Cemetery Association 
was organized, a plot of ground for burial-pur- 
poses being donated by the late Isadore Dyer. In 
1856 the first Jewish services were held at the home 


Of Isadore Dyer ina room dedicated to that purpose. 
Iu 1866 the Hebrew Benevolent Society of Galves- 
ton, Texas, was organized and chartered. A burial- 
plot was purchased in 1867, and another in 1897. 
The charter members of the Benevolent Society 
were J. W. Frank, J. Rosenfield, I. C. Levy, I. 
Fedder, Isadore Dyer, Leon Blum, J. Lieberman, 
and L. Block, the last three of whom are still (1903) 
living. 

Congregation B'nai Israel (Reform) was organized 
in 1868 and chartered in 1870. The temple was 
dedicated in the latter year, aud has been enlarged 
twice, now having a seating capacity of 764 per- 
sons. The congregation has had four rabbis: Alex- 
ander Rosenspitz, 1868-71; Abraham Blum, 1871-85; 
Joseph Silverman, 1885-88; Henry Cohen, 1888. 

The Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society was or- 
ganized in 1870, Mrs. Caroline Block (d. 1902) serv- 
ing as president for thirty years; the Harmony Club 
was organized in 1870, Zacharias Frankel Lodge 
I. O. B. B. in 1874, and the Ladies’ Auxiliary So- 
ciety in 1887. 

In 1894, under the title of * Young Men's Hebrew 
Association," the Orthodox Jews, the large majority 
of whom settled there after the Russian persecution 
of 1891, established a congregation. Orthodox serv- 
ices have been held since 1887, first in private 
houses and later in a building acquired for the 
purpose. The Y. M. H. A. has a charitable society 
—Bikur Cholim—and a Ladies’ Auxiliary (estab- 
lished 1908). B'nai Zion Lodge (founded 1898) rep- 
resents the local Zionists. 

Galveston was visited by a terrific storm on Sept. 
8, 1900, which left destitution, wide-spread misery, 
and death in its wake. The dead numbered about 
8.000, and property to the value of many million 
dollars was swept away. Forty-one members of the 
Jewish community perished. Of the twenty-eight 


places of worship in the city, but five remained 
standing, and two of these were very badly damaged. 
Of the other three, Temple B’nai Israel was one. 
The sum of 526,427.33 was contributed by Jewish 
organizations and individuals for distribution among 
the Jewish sufferers, and was disbursed by a local 
committee made up of representatives of each of the 
communal institutions. 

The Jews of Galveston have always been promi- 
nent in civic as in business life. A number of them 
have served as aldermen, and in 1853 Michael See- 
ligson was elected mayor, resigning a few months 
thereafter. Upon the commission controlling the 
affairs of the city at the present time the governor 

- of the state appointed former City 
Prominent Treasurer I. H. Kempner. I. Loven- 
Citizens. berg has been a member of the Galves- 
ton school board for seventeen years, 
and one of its most active workers. He is also 
president of the Galveston Orphans’ Home, a non- 
sectarian institution, and for fourteen years was 
president of the Hebrew Benevolent Society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cohen, Settlement of the Jews in Texas, in 
Pub. Jew. His. Soc. No. 2: idem, The Jews in Texas, in 
Pub. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 4; C. Ousley, Galveston in 1900, 


Atlanta, Gu.; Reports Hebrew Benevolent Society, Galves- 
ton; Reports Congregation B'nai Israel, Galveston. 


A. H. ©. 
GAMA, GASPARD DA: German-Jewish mar- 


iner of the fifteenth century. According to his own 
story, Gaspard da Gama was born in Posen, and 


while still young had to leave the country (1456) on 
account of oppression. He followed his family to 
Jerusalem, and from there to Alexandria. He trav- 
eled thence to India by way of the Red Sea, was 
taken captive, and sold into slavery. 

When Vasco da Gama had left the coast of Mala- 
bar and was returning to Europe (1498) he stopped 
at the little island of Anchediva, sixty miles from 
Goa. During hisstay there his fleet was approached 
by a small boat containing among the native crew a- 
tall European with a flowing white beard. This 
European was Gaspard da Gama, who had persuaded 
his master Sabayo, the viceroy of Goa, to treat the 
strangers kindly, and who was now bent on inducing 
them to land. Gaspard was evidently highly es- 
teemed by Sabayo, for the latter had made him ad- 
miral (“capitao mór") Approaching the Portu- 
guese ships, he hailed the crew in Castilian, who were 
rejoiced to hear a familiar speech so far from home. 
Being promised by the Portuguese complete safety, 
he allowed himself to be taken aboard Vasco da 
Gama’s ship, was received with respect, and enter- 
tained the crew with narrations of his experiences. 
Vasco da Gama suspected treachery, however, and 
had Gaspard bound, flogged, and tortured, prolong- 
ing the torture until the victim consented to become 
baptized, and to pilot the Portuguese ships in the 
Indian waters. Gaspard told Vasco da Gama that 
the viceroy of Goa was a generous man, who had 
treated him with great kindness and whom he was 
loath to desert, butsince he found himself compelled 
to do so in order to save his life, he was willing to 
serve the Portuguese faithfullv. The name Gas- 
pard da Gama was given to him in baptism after 
Vasco da Gama, who had acted as his godfather. 
After a prolonged voyage in the Indian waters Gas- 


Gama 
Gamaliel I. 


pard accompanied Vasco da Gama to Portugal. In 
Lisbon Gaspard soon became a favorite with Kiug 
Emanuel, who made him many valuable gifts aud 
granted him a charter of privileges, and had him 
called * Gaspard of the Indies." ! 

Gaspard also accompanied Cabral (1502) on his 
voyage to the East, and proved of great value to him 
by his knowledge of this region. At the king's de- 
sire Cabral was to consult with Gaspard on all im- 
portant matters. | 

Having visited Melinde, Calicut, and Cochin, 
Cabral started on his return voyage, and at Cape 
Verde met the fleet of Amerigo Vespucci, which was 
then starting for the exploration of the eastern coast 
of South America. Vespucci hastened to avail him- 
self of Gaspard's wide knowledge, and speaks of 
him in terms of praise as “a trustworthy man who 
speaks many languages and knows the names of 
many cities and provinces . . ." 

Later, Gaspard accompanied Vasco da Gama to 
India (1502) and found his wife in Cochiu, who 
could not be persuaded to abandon Judaism. On 
his return to Lisbon in 1508 the title “cavalleiro de 
sua casa” was conferred by the king on Gaspard 
for his valuable service to the country. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Damião de Goes, Chron. de D. Manuel; Kay- 
serling, Christoph Columbus und der Anteil der Juden an 
den Spanischen und Portugiesischen Entdeckungen, p. 100, 
Berlin, 1894; Correa, The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama. 
transl. by Stanley. Hakluytan Society edition, pp. 241-252, 301- 
809, London, 1869; Lelervel, Polska Dzieje, i. 581; idem, 
Géographie du Moyen Age: Barros, Asia. dec. i., book 8. 


E. C. J. G. L. 


GAMA, VASCO DA: Portuguese discoverer 
of the highway to India by sea. Like Columbus, 
he was materially aided in his voyage by Abraham 
Zacuto, astrologer to King D. Manuel As com- 
mander-in-chief of the fleet destined for India, he 
set sail from Lisbon July 8, 1497, after conferring 
with and takiug leave of Zacuto, whom he esteemed 
highly, in presence of the whole crew. See also 
GAMA, GASPARD DA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Correa, Lendas da India, in Collegdo de 
Monumentos Ineditos para a Historia das Conquistas dos 
Portuguezes, i. 10, 261 etseq.; Kayserling, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, pp. 112 et seg.: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1xi. 348 et seq. 

G. M. K. 


GAMALA: City in Palestine, opposite Tarichee, 
beyond Lake Tiberias. It had an unusually strong 
position on the side of a mountain with a protruding 
spur, which gave it its name (N53 =" camel”). It 
was accessible only from the south, on which side, 
however, a transverse moat had been made. There 
was likewise on the south a high hill which served 
the city for a defense. Within the wall there was 
a well (Josephus, “B. J.” iv. 1, § 1). Alexander 
Janneus captured the fort from a certain Demet- 
rius who ruled in that vicinity (Josephus, čb. i. 4, 
& 8; “Ant.” xiii. 15, § 3), and from that time Ga- 
mala became a possession of the Jews (25., ed. Niese, 
84; earlier editions have “Gabala”; the same name 
occursin * B. J.” i. 8, § 4). Theregionsurrounding 
Gamala, called Gamalitis in “ Ant.” xviii. 5, § 1, was 
a territory in dispute between Herod Antipas and the 
Nabatean king Aretas. Elsewhere Josephus calls 
the district in which Gamala was situated “ Gaulan- 
itis”; and the rebel Judah, who was born in Gamala, 
is called “the Gaulanite? (“ Ant.” xviii. 1, § 1). 
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When the great war broke out against Rome, Ga- 
malaat first remained true tothe Romans (Josephus, 
“Vita,” & 11), the oppressed inhabitants of Bathyra 
finding refuge there (¢d,); but later it also revolted, 
and was fortified by Josephus (7 B, J.” ii. 20, 8 16). 
King Agrippa sent Equiculus Modius thither to con- 
quer the fortress, but he was too weak to do so 
(^ Vita," § 24), and it was not till later that it fe:l 
into the hands of the king. Joseph, the midwife s 
son, persuaded the inhabitants, against the will of 
the aristocracy, to revolt against the king (čb. § 9), 
and Gamala thus became a support of the Zealots. 
Vespasian marched against it, but the Romans, 
though they made a way through the walls, were 
finally driven back. At last, on the 28d of Tishri, 
68 c.r., the Romans again entered the city, con- 
quered it, and killed all the inhabitants (“B. J.” iv. 
1, 88 2-10; Suetonius [" Titus," & 4] says Titus con- 
quered it). 

The Mishnah counts Gamala among the cities 
which had been surrounded by à wall since the timo 
of Joshua (‘Ar. ix. 6), and the Talmud (čb. 32a) 
places it incorrectly in Galilee. Josephus states its 
position correctly in placing it in Lower Gaulanitis, 
from which district it obtained its name Tauadereny 
(* B. J.” iii. 8, § 5; 4, § 1). 

Ritter (“ Erdkunde,” xv. 849, 353) identifies the 
city with the present Khan al-Araba. Furrer (* Ta- 
riches und Gamala," in “Z. D. P. V.” xii. 145-151) 
opposes those who incorrectly find it in Al-IIusn, 
since that is ancient Hippos. It should rather be 
identified with the modern village of Jamli on the 
RiverRukkad. Schumacher, who suggests Al-Ahsun 
(* Northern Ajlün," p. 116, London, 1890), objects 
to its identification with Jamli on the ground that 
the form of the mountain was caused by inundations 
of the Rukkad (*Z. D. P. V.? xv. 175); but this 
objection does not seem well taken. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Boettger, Topographiseh-Historisehes Leri- 
con zu den Schriften des Flavius Josephus, p. 124; Neu- 
bauer, G. T. p. 240; Buhl, Geographie des Alten Paldstina, 
p. 245: Scehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 615. 


G. S. Kn. 


GAMALIEL: Name which occurs in the Bible 
only as a designation of the prince of the tribe of 
Manasseh (Num. i. 10; ii. 20; vii. 54, 59; x. 28). In 
post-Biblical times the name occurs with special fre- 
quency in the family of Hillel. In a story in con- 
nection with a proselyte made to Judaism by Hillel, 
and which is supported by reliable tradition, it is 
said that the proselyte had two sons born to him 
after his conversion, whom he named in gratitude 
* Hillel " and * Gamaliel ” (Ab. R. N. xv. [ed. Schech- 
ter, p. 62]; Midr.ha-Gadol, ed. Schechter, to Ex. 
xxviii.; see note ad /oc.). Perhaps Hillel’s father 
was called * Gamaliel,? in which case the usual cus- 
tom would have required the giving of this name to 
Hillel's first-born son. Besides the six patriarchs of 
the name of Gamaliel, tradition knows of others of 
the same name who lived in Palestine in the third 
and fourth centuries, and who are reckoned among 
the Palestinian amoraim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo Yerushalmi, pp. 71a-12b. 

S. S. 


GAMALIEL I.: Son of Simon and grandson 
of Hillel: according toa tannaitic tradition (Shab. 
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15a), he was their successor as nasi and first pres- 
ident of the Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. Al- 
though the reliability of this tradition, especially as 
regards the title of “nasi,” has been justly dis- 
puted, it is nevertheless a fact beyond all doubt 
that in the second third of the first century Gamaliel 
(of whose father, Simon, nothing beyond his name 
is known) occupied a leading position in the highest 
court, the great council of Jerusalem, and that, as a 
member of that court, he received the cognomen 
* Wa-Zaken.” 
the originator of many legal ordinances with a view 
to the “tikkun ha-‘olam” (= “improvement of the 
world”: Git. iv. 1-3; comp. also Yeb. xvi. 7; R. H. 
ii. 5). Gamaliel appears as the head of the legal- 
religious body in the three epistles which he at one 
time dictated to the secretary Johanan (account of 
Judah b. ‘lai: Tosef., Sanh. ii. 6; Sanh. 11b; Yer. 
Sanh. 18d; Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. 56c). Two of these let- 
ters went to the inhabitants of Galilee and of the 
Darom (southern Palestine), and had reference to 

the tithes; the third letter was written 


His Corre- forthe Jewsof the Diaspora, and gave 
spondence. notice of an intercalary month which 


Gamaliel and his colleagues had de- 
cided upon. That part of the Temple territory—a 
“stairway of the Temple mount ”—where Gamaliei 
dictated these letters is also the place where he once 
ordered the removal of a Targum to Job—the oldest 
written Targum of whichanything is known (report 
of an eye-witness to Gamaliel H., grandson of Ga- 
maliel I.: 'losef., Shab. xiii. 2; Shab. 115a; Yer. 
Shab. 15a). : 

Gamaliel appears also as a prominent member of 
the Sanhedrin in the account given in Acts (v. 34 
et seg.), Where he is called a * Pharisee” and a “doc: 
tor of the law” much honored by the people. He is 
there made to speak in favor of the disciples of 
Jesus, who were threatened with death (v. 88-89); 
“For if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to naught: but if it beof God, ye can notover- 
throw it." He is also shown to be a legal-religious 
authority by the two anecdotes (Pes. 88b) in which 
“the king and the queen” (Agrippa I. and his wife 
Kypris; according to Büchler, * Das Synhedrion in 
Jerusalem," p. 129, Agrippa II. and his sister Bere- 
nice) go to him with questions about the ritual 
Tradition does not represent Gamaliel as learned in 
the Seriptures, nor as a teacher, because the school 
of Hillel, whose head he undoubtedly was, always 
appears collectively in its controversies with the 
school of Shammai, and the individual scholars and 
their opinions are not mentioned. Hence Gamaliel is 
omitted in the chain of tradition as given in the 

Mishnah (Abot i., ii.), while Johanan 


His b. Zakkai is mentioned as the next one 
Relative who continued the tradition after 
Position. Hilleland Shammai. Gamaliel's name 


is seldom mentioned in halakic tradi- 
tion. "The tradition that illustrates the importance 
of Johanan b. Zakkai with the words, * When he died 
the glory of wisdom [scholarship] ceased," charac: 
terizes also the importance of Gamaliel I. by say- 
ing: *When he died the honor [outward respect] of 
the Torah ceased, and purity and piety became ex- 
tinct " (Sotah xv. 18). 
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Gamalicl, as it appears, did most toward establish- 
ing the honor in which the house of Hillel was held, 
and which secured toit a preeminent position within 
Palestinian Judaism soon after the destruction of the 
Temple. "The title“ Rabban,” which, in the learned 
hierarchy until post-Hadrianic times, was borne only 
by presidents of the highest religious council, was. 
first prefixed to the name of Gamalicl. That Gama- 
liel ever taught in public is known, curiously enough, 
only from the Acts of the Apostles, where (xxii. 3) the 
apostle Paul prides himself on having sat at the fect 
of Gamaliel. That the latter paid especial attention 
to study is shown by the remarkable classification of 
pupils ascribed to him, for which a classification of 

the fish of Palestine formed a basis (Ab. 

His R. N. xl). In this arrangement Ga- 
Classifica- malic! enumerates the following kinds. 
tion of of pupils: (1) a son of poor parents. 
His Pupils. who has learned everything by study, 
but who has no understanding; (2) a. 

son of rich parents who has learned everything and 
who possesses understanding; (8) a pupil who has. 
learned everything, but does not know how to reply ;. 
(4) a pupil who has learned everything and knows. 
also how toreply. These correspond to the following: 
varieties of fishes: (1) an unclean, ¿.e. ritually un- 
eatable fish; (2) a clean fish; (8) a fish from the Jor- 
dan; (4) a fish from the great ocean (Mediterranean). 

Besides this dictum of Gamaliel's, which is no 
longer wholly intelligible, only that saying has been 
preserved which is related in the Mishnah A bot (i. 16) 
under the name of Gamaliel; for, in spite of Hoff- 
mann's objections (* Die Erste Mischna,” p. 26), itis 
probably right to hold with Geiger (* Naehgelassene 
Schriften,” iv. 808) that Gamaliel I. isintended. The 
saying is in three parts, and the first clause re- 
peats what Joshua b. Perahyah had said long before: 
(Abot i. 5); “Secure a teacher for thyself.” The 
other two parts agree very well with the impression 
which the above-mentioned testimonial gives of 
Gamaliel as a thoroughly conscientious “ Pharisee ” : 
“Hold thyself [in religious questions] far from 
doubt, and do not often givea tithe according to 
general valuation.” Tradition probably contains 
many sayings of Gamaliel I. which are erroneously 
ascribed to his grandson of thesame name. Besides. 
his son, who inherited his father’s distinction and 
position, and who was one of the leaders in the up- 
rising against Rome, a daughter of Gamaliel is also 
mentioned, whose daughter he married to the priest. 
Simon b. Nathanael (Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, iii. 10). 

As a consequence of being mentioned in the New 
Testament, Gamaliel has become a subject of Chris- 
tian legends (Schürer, “Geschichte,” ii. 865, note 
47). A German monk of the twelfth century calls the 

Talmud a “commentary of Gamaliel's 
Christian on the Old Testament.” Gamaliel is. 
Legends. here plainly the representative of the 
old Jewish scribes (Bacher, * Die Jü- 
dische Bibelexegese,” in Winter and Wiinsche. 
«Jüdische Literatur," ii. 294). Even Galen was 
identified with the Gamaliel living at the time of the 
Second Temple (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” p. 
401). This may be due to the fact that the last 
patriarch by the name of Gamaliel was also known 
as a physician (see GaMALIEL VI.). 


Gamaliel II. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 52; Weiss, 
Dor; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 373 et seq.; Derenbourg, Hist. 
pp. 239 et seq.; Sehürer, Gesch. 2d ed., ii. 361; Büchler, 
Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem, pp. 115-131. 

8. S. W. D. 

GAMALIEL II. (called also Gamaliel of Jab- 
neh, to distinguish him from his grandfather, Ga- 
maliel L.): The recognized head of the Jews in Pal- 
estine during the last two decades of the first and at 
the beginning of thesecond century. He continued 
with great energy and success the work of restora- 
tion begun by Johanan b. Zakkai. The tradition of 
the meeting between Johanan and Vespasian (Git. 
96b) relates that the former obtained the pardon of 
Gamaliel’s family from the Roman emperor; and 
this part of the story may rest on a historical basis. 
Johanan probably retired from his position as presi- 
dent of the learned assembly at Jabneh, which took 
the place of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem; and the 
office was given to Gamaliel, under whose leadership 
even those pupils of Johanan who excelled Gamaliel 
in scholarship willingly placed themselves. One of 
the greatest of these pupils, Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, 
married Gamaliel's sister, Imma Shalom (Shab. 116a; 
B. M. 59b). Perhaps it was Gamaliel II. to whom 
the title of * nasi" (prince; later replaced by * patri- 
arch") was first given to raise him in public esti- 
mation and to revive the Biblical designation for 

the head of the nation. This title 

Appointed later became hereditary with his de- 
//Nasi." scendants. Gamaliel was officially rec- 

ognized by the Roman authorities; 
and he journeyed to Syria for the purpose of being 
confirmed in office by the governor (yyezov; 'Eduy. 

vii. 7; Sanh. 11b). 

The guiding principle in all of Gamaliel's actions 
is set forth in the words which he spoke on tlie oc- 
casion of his quarrel with Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (B. 
M. 59b): “Lord of the world, it is manifest and 
known to Thee that I have not done it for my own 
honor nor for that of my house, but for Thy honor, 
that factions may not increase in Israel." The ends 
which Gamaliel had in view were the abolition of 
old dissensions, the prevention of new quarrels, 
and the restoration of unity within Judaism. To 
attain these objects he consistently labored to 
strengthen the authority of the assembly at Jabneh 
as well as his own, and thus brought upon himself 
the suspicion of seeking hisown glory. His greatest 
achievement was the termination of the opposition 
between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, which 
had survived even the destruction of the Temple. 
In Jabneh, says tradition (Yer. Ber. 8b; ‘Er. 18b), a 
voice from heaven (“bat kol”) was heard, which de- 
clared that, although the views of both schools were 
justifiable in principle (as “words of the living 
God”), in practise only the views of Hillel's school 
should be authoritative. 

Gamaliel took care that the decisions reached by 
the assembly under his presidency should be recog- 
nized by all; and he used the instru- 
ment of the ban relentlessly against 
obstinate opposers of these decisions. 
He even placed his own brother-in- 
law, Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, under the ban (B. M. 
59b). Gamaliel forced Joshua b. Hananiah, another 
famous pupil of Johanan b. Zakkai, to recognize 


Con- 
troversies, 
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the authority of the president in a most humiliating 
way, namely, by compelling Joshua to appear be- 
fore him in traveler’s garb on the day which, accord- 
ing to Joshua’s reckoning, should have been the 
Day of Atonement, because Gamalicl would suffer 
no contradiction of his own declaration concern- 
ing the new moon (R. H. ii. 25a, b). Gamaliel, 
however, showed that with him it was only a ques- 
tion of principle, and that be had no intention of 
humiliating Joshua; for, rising and kissing him on 
the head, he greeted him with the words: “ Wel- 
come, my master and my pupil: my master in 
learning; my pupilin that thou submittest to my 
will." A story which is characteristic of Gamaliel’s 
modesty is told of a feast at which, standing, he 
served his guests himself (Sifre to Deut. 88; Kid. 
92b). But he manifested the excellence of his char- 
acter most plainly upon the day on which he harshly 
attacked Joshua b. Hananiah, in consequence of a 
new dispute between them, and thereby so aroused 
the displeasure of the assembly that he was deprived 
of his position. Instead of retiring in anger, he con- 
tinued to take part, asa member of the assembly, 
in the deliberations conducted by the new president, 
Eleazar b. Azariah. He was soon reinstated in 

oflice, however, after asking pardon 


Shares of Joshua, who himself brought about 
the Presi- Gamaliel's restoration in the form of 
dency. a joint presidency, in which Gamaliel 


and Eleazar shared the honors (Ber. 
27b-28a; Yer. Ber. 7c, d). 

The most important outward event in Gamaliel’s 
life that now followed was the journey to Rome, 
which he undertook in company with his colleague 
Eleazar and the two leading members of the assem- 
bly in Jabneh, Joshua b. Hananiah and Akiba. 
This journey was probably made toward the end of 
Domitian’s reign (95), and had for its object the pre- 
vention of a danger which threatened on the part of 
the cruel emperor (Gritz, * Geschichte," 3d ed., iv. 
109) This journey, together with the stay of the 
scholars in Rome, left many traces in both halakic 
and haggadic tradition (see Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 
84). Especially interesting are the accounts of the 
debates which the scholars held with unbelievers in 
Rome, and in which Gamaliel was the chief speaker 
in behalf of Judaism (čb. p. 85). Elsewhere also 
Gamaliel had frequent opportunities toanswer in con- 
troversial conversations the questions of unbelievers 
and to explain and defend the teachings of the Jewish 
religion (Z5. p. 76). At times Gamaliel had to meet 
theattacks of confessors of Christianity ; one of these 
was the “min,” or philosopher, who maliciously con- 
cluded from Hosea v. 6 that God had completely 

forsaken Israel (Yeb. 102b ; Midr. Teh. 


Con- to Ps, x., end; most completely rc- 
troverts produced from the old source in Midr. 
Christian- ha-Gadol to Lev. xxvi. 9, in Bacher, 
ity. “Ag. Tan." 2d ed., i. 88). There isa 


satirical point in a story in which Ga- 
maliel with his sister brings a fictitious suit con- 
cerning an inheritance before a Christian judge and 
convicts him of having accepted bribes; whereupon 
Gamaliel quotes Jesus’ words in Matt. v. 17 (Shab. 
116a, b). The sect of believers in Jesus, which was 
ever separating itself more distinctly from all con- 
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nection with Judaism, and which with other heretics 
was classed under the name of “minim,” led Gama- 
licl, because of its tendencies dangerous to the unity 
of Judaism, to introduce anew form of prayer, which 
he requested Samuel ha-Katon to compose, and which 
was Inserted in the chief daily prayer, the eighteen 
benedictions (Ber. 28b; Meg. 17b). This prayer it- 
self, which together with the Shema‘ forms the most 
important part of the Jewish prayer-book, likewise 
owes its final revision to Gamaliel (75.). It was Gama- 
licl, also, who made the recitation of the “eighteen 
. prayers? a duty to be performed three times a day 
by every Israclite (see “ Monatsschrift,” xlvi. 480). 
Still another liturgical institution goes back to 
Gamaliel—that of the memorial celebration which 
takes the place of the sacrifice of the Passover lamb 
on the first evening of Passover. Gamaliel insti- 
tuted this celebration (Pes. x. 5), which may be re- 
garded as the central feature of the Pesah Haggadah, 
on an occasion when he spent the first Passover 
night with other 
scholars at Lyd- 


da in conversing z^ is 
about the feast NEA 
and its customs cwm 
(Tosef., Pes. x. E 
112), The mem- 


ory of the lost 
sanctuary, 


which the cele- M 
bration of the E EI SR 
a Se 


Passover cve- See 
ning also served i 
to perpetu- 

ate, was espe- 

cially vivid in. 
Gamaliel's 

heart. Gamaliel 

and his compan- 

ions wept over the destruction of Jerusalem and of 
the Temple when they heard the noise of the great 
city of Rome, and at another time when they stood 
on the Temple ruins (Sifre, Deut. 48; Mak., end; 
Lam. R. v. 19). 

Gamaliel’s appreciation of the virtue of mercy is 
well illustrated by a saying of his in allusion to 
Deut. xiii. 18: “Let this be a token unto thee! So 
long as thou thyself art compassionate God will 
show thee mercy; but if thou hast no compassion, 
God will show thee no mercy ” (Tosef., D. K. ix. 80; 
Yer. B. K. Lc. ; comp. Shab. 151a). Gamaliel was 
touchingly attached to his slave 'Tabi (Suk. ii. 1), at 
whose death he aecepted condolences as for a de- 
parted member of the family (Ber. ii. 7). 

In his intercourse with non-Jews Gamaliel was uu- 
constrained, for which he wassometimes blamed. A 
friendly conversation is recorded ('Er. 64b) which 
he had with a heathen on the way from Acre to 
Eedippa(Achzib) On the Sabbath he sat upon the 
benches of heathen merchants (Tosef., M. K. ii. 8). 
Various details have been handed down by tradition 
concerning the religious practises of Gamaliel and 
his house (see the following Tosefta passages: Dem. 
iii. 15; Shab. i. 22, xii. [xiii.], end; Yom-Tob i. 22; 
ii. 10, 18, 14, 16). In Gamaliel’s house it was not 
customary to say “Marpe’!” (Recovery) when any 
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Traditional Tomb of Gamaliel II. at Jamnia. 
(After Sepp, '* Jerusalem und das Heilige Land.’’) 


one sneezed, because that was a heathenish super- 
stition (Tosef., Shab. vii. [viii.] 5; comp. Ber. 53a). 
Two concessions were made to Gamalicl’s household 
in the way of relaxing the severity of therulesset up 
as a barrier against heathendom: permission to use 
a mirror in cutting the hair of the head (Tosef., 
‘Ab. Zarah, iii. 5; comp. Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 41a), and 
to learn Greek (Tosef., Sotah, xv. 8; Sotah, end). In 
regard to the latter, Gamaliel's son Simon relates 
(Sotah 49b) that many children were instructed in 
his father's house in * Greek wisdom." 

Aside from his official position, Gamaliel stood in 
learning on an equal footing with the legal teachers 
of his time. Many of his halakic doctrinal opinions 
have been handed down. Sometimes the united 
opinion of Gamaliel and Eliezer b. Hyrcanus is 
opposed to that of Joshua b. Hananiah (Ket. i. 6- 
9), and sometimes Gamaliel holds a middle position 
between the strieter opinion of the one and the more 
lenient view of the other (Sheb. ix. 8; Ter. vin. 8). 
Gamaliel as- 
sented to certain 
principles of 
civil law which 
have been trans- 
mitted in the 
name of Admon, 
a former judge 
in Jerusalem, 
and which be- 
came especially 
well known and 
were authorita- 
tive for ensuing 
periods (Ket. 
xiv. 8-5). Many 
of Gamaliel's 
decisions in re- 
ligious law are 
connected with his stay in some place in the Holy 
Land. In Ecdippa the archisynagogue Scipio 
(map) asked him & question which he answered 
by letter after his return home (Tosef., Ter. ii. 13). 
There are also records of Gamaliel's stay in Kafr 
‘Uthnai (Git. i. 5; Tosef., Git. 1.4), in Emmaus (Hul. 
91b), in Lydda (Tosef., Pes. ii. 10, x., end), in Jer- 
icho (Tosef., Ber. iv. 15), in Samaria (Tosef., Dem. 
v. 24), and in Tiberias (Tosef., Shab. xiii. 2). 

In the field of the Haggadah should be especially 
mentioned the questions relating to biblical exegesis 
which Gamaliel liked to discuss in a circle of schol- 
ars, as had also his predecessor, Johanan b. Zakkai. 
There are records of four such discussions (on Prov. 
xiv. 34, sce B. B. 10b; on Gen. xl. 10, see Hul. 92a; 
on Gen. xlix. 4, see Shab. 55b; on Esth. v. 4, see 
Meg. 12b), which all end with Gamalicl’s expressed 
desire to hear the opinion of the emi- 
nent haggadist Eleazar of Modi'im. 
A part of Gamaliel's textual exegesis 
is found in the controversial conver- 
sations mentioned above. He portrays the distress 
and corruption of the times in a remarkable speech 
which concludes with an evident reference to the 
emperor Domitian. He says: 


“Since lying judges have the upper hand, lying witnesses 
also gain ground; since evil-doers have increased, the seekers 


Textual 
Criticism. 


Gamaliel II. 
Gambling 


of revenge are also increasing; since shamelessness has aug- 
mented, men have lost their dignity : since the small says to the 
great, ‘I am greater than thou,’ the years of men are short- 


ened; since the beloved children have angered their Father in. 


heaven, He has placed a ruthless king over them [with refer- 
ence to Job xxxiv. 20). Such a king was Ahasuerus, who first 
killed his wife for the sake of his friend, and then his friend for 
the sake of his wife" (Introduction to Midr. Abba Gorion, be- 
£inning: Esther R., beginning). 

Gamaliel uses striking comparisons in extolling 
the value of haudiwork and labor (Tosef., Kid. i. 
11), and in expressing his opinion on the proper 
training of the mind (Ab. R. N. xxviii.). The lament 
over his favorite pupil, Samuel ha-Katon, which he 
made in common with Eleazar b. Azariah, is very 
touching: “It is titting to weep for him; it is fitting 
to lament for him. Kings die and leave their crowns 
to their sons; the rich die and leave their wealth to 
their sons; but Samuel ha-Katon has taken with him 
the most precious thing in the world—his wisdom— 
and is departed ” (Sem. 8). 

The Roman yoke borne by the Jewish people 
of Palestine weighed heavily upon Gamalicl. In 
one speech (Ab. R. N. Le.) he portrays the tyr- 
anny of Rome that devours the property of its sub- 
jects. He reflects on the coming of the Messiah, 
and describes the period which shall precede His 
appearance as one of the deepest moral degrada- 
tion and direst distress (Derek Erez Zuta x.). But 
he preaches also of the fruitfulness and blessing 
which shall at some time distinguish the land of 
Israel (Shab. 80b). Gamaliel probably lived to see 
the beginning of the great movement among the 
Jews in Palestine and in other lands, under the em- 
perors Trajan and Hadrian, which led to a final at- 
tempt under Bar Kokba to throw off the Roman 
yoke. Gamaliel's death, however, occurred in a time 
of peace. The pious proselyte Aquila honored his 

obsequies by burning valuables to the 
His Death. extent of seventy mine, according to 
“an old custom observed at the burial of 
kings (Tosef., Shab. vii. | viii.] 18; “Ab. Zarah 11a); 
and Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and Joshua b. Hananiah, the 
aged teachers of the Law, arranged the ceremonies 
for his funeral (M. K. 27a; Yer. M. K. 82a). Ga- 
maliel insured the perpetuation of his memory by his 
order to be buried in simple linen garments, for the 
example which he thus set put an end to the heavy 
burial expenses which had come to be almost unbear- 
able; and it subsequently became the custom to de- 
vote to the memory of Gamaliel one of the goblets of 
wine drunk in the house of mourning (Ket. 8b). 

Of Gamaliel’s children, one daughter is known, 
whoanswered in a very intelligent fashion two ques- 
tions addressed to her father by an unbeliever (Sanh. 
Bda, 90b). Two of Gamaliel's sons are mentioned as 
returning from a certain feast (Ber. i. 2). Of these, 
Simon was called long after the death of Gamaliel 
to occupy his father's position, which became hered- 
itary in his house. It can not be regarded as proved 
that the tanna Haninah ben Gamaliel was a son of 
Gamaliel II. (Büchler, ^ Die Priester und der Cultus,” 
p. 14); this is more likely to be true of Judah ben 
Gumaliel, who reports a decision in the name of 
Haninah ben Gamaliel (Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, iv. [v.] 
12: ‘Ab. Zarah 89b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel. Darke ha-Mishnalhi. pp. 69 et seq. ; 

Weiss. Dor. ii. TL: Gràtz, Gesch. 3d ed.. iii, passiin; Deren- 
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bourg, Hist. pp. 306-313, 314-846; Bacher, Ag. Ta. i. 78-100; 
Sehtirer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 869; Landau, in Monatsschrift, 
i 283 et seq., 398 ; Scheinin, Die Hochschule zu Jamnia, 1878. 


S. S. W. B. 


GAMALIEL III.: SonofJudahI., who before 
his death appointed him his successor as nasi (Ket. 
108a) Scarcely anything has been handed down 
concerning his deeds or concerning the whole period 
of his activity (within the first third of the third 
century) The revision of the Mishnah, begun by 
his father, was without doubt concluded under 
him. Three sayings of Gamaliel III. are incorpo- 
rated in the Mishnah (Abot ii. 2-4). The first deals 
with the study of the Torah and with devoting 
oneself to the general welfare of the public. The 
second warns against the selfishness of the Roman 
rulers: “Beware of the government, because rulers 
attach a man to themselves for their own interests; 
they seem to be friends when it is to their advan- 
tage, but they abandon him when he is in need.” 
The third saying recominends submission to the will 
of God: “Make His will thy will, so that He may 
make thy will like His own; make thy will of no 
account beside His, so that IIe may make the will 
of others of no account before thine.” The Tosefta 
contains but one saying of Gamaliel (Sotah vi. 8), a 
paraphrase of Num. xi. 22, in which Moses com- 
plainsof the unreasonableness of the people's wishes; 
a baraita (Men. 84b) contains a halakic exegesis of 
Gamaliel. Hoshaiahasks Gamaliel’s son, Judah Il., 
concerning a halakie opinion of his father's (Yer. 
Ber. 60d). Johanan tells of a question which Ga- 
maliel IIT. answered for him (Hul. 106a). Samuel, 
the Babylonian amora, tells of differences of opinion 
between Gamaliel and other scholars (Niddah 63b; 
B. B. 139b; Yer. B. B. 10d). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 211; Weiss, Dor, iii. 
2; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 20 et scq.; Bacher, Ay. 


Tan. ii. 554. 

g. & W. B. 

GAMALIEL IV.: Son and successor of the 
patriarch Judah lI., and father of the patriarch 
Judah III. The period of activity of these patri- 
archs can not be determined. Griitz puts Gamaliel 
IV. in the last third of the third century. Accord- 
ing to Halevy, he was a contemporary of ILoshaiah, 
of whom it is related that he prevented Gamaliel 
from introducing into Syria an ordinance referring to 
tithing the fruits of the field (Yer. Hal. 60a), In the 
Jerusalem Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 39b) is mentioned 
a question of religious law addressed to Gamaliel 
by Abbahu. In answering it the teacher describes 
himself as an unimportant person and of little 
learning (“adam katon") in comparison with Ab- 
bahu. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 449; Halevy, Dorot 
ha-Rishonim, ii. 257. 
S. S. W. B. 


GAMALIEL V.: Son and successor of the pa- 
triarch Hillel I. ; celebrated in connection with the 
perfecting of the Jewish calendar in 859. From 
geonic sources (“Seder Tanna’im we-Amora’im”) 
only his name and those of his two successors are 
known. But in a letter written in 898, Jerome 
mentions that the emperor Theodosius I. (879-895) 
had condemned to death the former consul Esychius, 
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for obtaining by fraud important papers belonging 
to the patriarch Gamaliel, who was much incensed 
against the culprit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 356, 450. 


S. R. V. B. 

GAMALIEL VI.: The last patriarch. The de- 
cree of the emperors Honorius and Theodosius II. 
(Oct. 17, 415) contains interesting data concerning 
him. By this decree the patriarch was deprived of 
all the higher honors which had been given him, as 
well as of the patriarchate, because he had permitted 
himself to disregard the exceptional lawsagainst the 
Jews, had built new synagogues, and had adjudged 
disputes between Jews and Christians. With his 
death the patriarchal office ceased, and an imperial 
decree (426) diverted the patriarchs’ tax (“post ex- 
cessum patriarchorum ”) into the imperial treasury. 
Gamaliel VI. appears to have been a physician. 
Marcellus, a medical writer of the fifth century, 
mentions a remedy for disease of the spleen which 
had been discovered notlong before by * Gamalielus 
Patriarcha." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch, 9d ed., iv. 360, 450. 
s. 8. | W. B. 
GAMALIEL BEN PEDAHZUR: The pseu- 

donym of the unknown author of a work on the 

Jewish ritual, the title-page of which reads. “The 

Book of Religion, Ceremonies, and Prayers of the 

Jews as Practised in Their Synagogues and Families 

on All Occasions; on Their Sabbath and Other Holy 

Days Throughout the Year. . . . Translated Imme- 

diately from the Hebrew, London, J. Wilcox, 1738." 

This work contains, in addition to the first English 

translation of the Jewish prayer-book and a guide 

to the same, an elaborate account of Jewish cere- 
monies as they were observed by strictly orthodox 

Jews in former times. It is an exceedingly quaint 

compilation, evidently written by a Jew, but the 

identity of the author has never been discovered. 

J. | l. H. 
GAMBLING: Playing at games, especially 
games of chance, for money. Among the ancient 
Israclites no mention is made of games of chance, 
and no provision was made against them until the 
period of the Mishnah. With the introduction of for- 
cign customs and amusements in the latter period of 
the Second Temple, playing with dice (“kubya,” 
«vBeéa), the popular game of antiquity, was adopted 
by theJews. The Rabbis were bitterly opposed to 
these imported fashions, and looked upon them with 
intense aversion (see Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxvi. 10, which 
speaks of "those that play at dice, who calculate 
with their left hand, and press with their right, and 
rob and wrong one another"). 'The Mishnah dis- 
qualified the gambler from testifying before a court 
of justice (Sanh. 24b). Since robbery was defined in 
Jewish law as the act of violently appropriating 
something belonging to another against his will (B. 
K. 79b) the Rabbis could not make gambling a 
capital crime. They did, however, forbid gambling 
of any kind, and considered it a form of robbery: 
but since it was not actual robbery, money lost in 
games of chance could not be collected through the 
courts of justice (Git. 61b; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Gezelah, vi. 7-11, 16; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 970). 
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The games mentioned in the Mishnah in connec- 
tion with the laws of witnesses are playing at dice 
and betting on pigeons. The reason for denouncing 
men who engaged in either of these games was, 
according to some, that they were guilty of rob- 
bery; according to others, that they wasted their 
time in idleness and were not interested in the wel- 
fare of humanity (see BETTING) The Gemara in- 
cluded all games of chance under these two head- 
ings, such as draughts (D'DBD5, v7$oc), races, etc. 
(Sanh. 24b, 25b). The term “kubya,” used in this 
connection to signify dice (Shab. 149b), was later 
applied by the Rabbis indiscriminately to any kind 
of gambling game. Dice, lotteries, betting, cards, 
and other games were commonly indulged in by the 
Jews of medieval Europe, and many decrees (* tak- 
kanot") were passed in the various communities 
against them. So wide-spread were these games 
that even scholars and prominent leaders of the syn- 
agogue were seized with an uncontrollable passion 
for them. Leo da Modena (an eminent scholar who 
lived in Venice at the close of the sixteenth century) 
was known as an inveterate card-player, so that the 
rabbis of Venice, fearing the pernicious results of 
sueh an example, issued a decree (1628) excommu- 
nicating any member of the congregation who 
should play cards within a period of six years there- 
from. Such communal enactments had been very 
frequent in Italy, a ty pical instance being preserved 
in a decree of the community of Forli dated 1416 (S. 
Halberstamm in "Grütz Jubelschrift” [Hebr. sec- 
tion], p. 97). 

These enactments were stringent, and equally so 
was the punishment for their violation; yet they 
were not always heeded by the people. The eve of 
Christmas (^ Nittal Nacht"), when the students of 
the Law refrained from study, was considered most 
favorable for card-playing. The restrictions were 
also disregarded on new moons and the week-days 
of Passover and of the Feast of Tabernacles, at wed- 
dings, on Purim, and especially on Hanukkah, when 
even pious and scholarly men indulged in card- 
playing. In spite of the strenuous objections of the 
Rabbis, the custom still prevails in many cities of 
eastern Europe of playing cards on Hanukkah soon 
after the candles are lighted (*Hawwot Ya'ir," p. 
126). 

While the general tendency of the Rabbis was to 
forbid all manner of gambling games, they were 
careful to distinguish between those who played for 
pastime and those who made gambling their profes- 
sion (Sanh. 24b). Games for pastime were allowed, 
especially for women and children, even on the 
Sabbath day (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 388, 5, 
Isserles’ gloss) The complaint that games, inclu- 
ding chess, entailed a waste of time (* Shebet Musar,” 
xlii. ; see Cness), failed to influence the people. The 
Jews of all lands have usually followed the amuse- 
ments in which their neighbors indulge. See GAMES 
AND Sports, and, for the legal aspect of gambling, 
ASMAKTA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. B. T. s.y. Spiele: Abrahams, 
Jewish Life inthe Middle Ages, xxii.; Giidemann. Gesch. des 
Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden Während des 
Mittelalters, i. 60. 259, 260; ii. 210; iii. 139, Index: LÖW, 
Die Lebensalter in der Jüdisehen Literatur, pp. 323-337, 
Szegedin, 1875. 

S.N, J. H. G. 


Games and Sports 
Gans, David 


GAMES AND SPORTS: Playful methods of 
enjoying leisure moments. The ancient Hebrews 
practised target-shooting with arrows (I Sam. xx. 
20; Job xvi. 19; Lam. iii. 12; comp. also Bacher 
in “R. E. J.” xxvi. 68), or with slings and stones 
(Judges xx. 16; I Sam. xvii. 40; Zech. ix. 15). 
Mention is also made of lifting heavy stones (Zech. 
xii. 3: Jerome, ad loc.), foot-racing (Ps. xix. 6 [A. V. 
5]), and jumping (Ps. xviii. 80 [A. V. 29]). As these 
games were iutended to strengthen the body and 
make the participants fit for war, so guessing-games 
(Judges xiv. 14; I Kings x. 1-3; Josephus," Ant." 
viii. 5. $3; 6, $ 5; comp. Wünsche, “Die Rüthsel- 
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of wood used being so called; see Levy, l.e., 8.v.), 
and pigcon-racing (the participants being called 
pyroman). These amusements, however, were 
considered disreputable, and indulgence in them dis- 
qualified a person as a witness (Sanh. iii. 8; Tosef., 
Sanh. v. 9; comp. Tosef., Yom-Tob to Shab. xxiii. 2). 

'The increasing seriousness of the conception of 
life banished games and diversions, only those being 
permitted that stimulated thought, as, riddles and 
questioning of Bible passages (PPDS b pipp; Hag. 
15a, etc.). In the Middle Ages, when the Jews came 
into more frequent contact with other peoples, they 
adopted the games of the latter, especially CHESS, 
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GAMES PLAYED ON EVE OF PURIM. 


(From Kirchner, “Juddisches Ceremoniel," 1726.) 


weisheit bei den Hoebrüern," Leipsic, 1883) were in- 
tended to sharpen the intellect. See Rrppies. In 
the Hellenic period Greek games were introduced 
into Judea (II Mace. iv. 9 e£ seg. ; I Macc. i. 14), and 
were cultivated especially by the Herodians (Jose- 
phus, Lc. xv. 8,81; 9, 86; xvi. 5,81; xix. 7, 85; 
8, & 2; idem, “B. J.” i. 21); but they were offen- 
sive to the pious (Levy, * Neuhebr. Würterb." s.v. 
PION and Dp rp). See also ATHLETES, ATHLET- 
ics, AND FIELD Sports; CrRCUS; GLADIATOR. 

The Mishnah, the Talmud, and the Midrash men- 
tion diee (w'Ap, «égoc; Shab. xxiii. 2), checkers 
(DED5. Woo, Voc, the stonesor the polished pieces 


which has produced an extensive literature (Steins 
schneider, in Van der Linde’s “ Geschichte und Lit- 
teratur des Schachspiels,” i. 155 et seq., Berlin, 1874). 
Other games, such as “straight or crooked” and 
“back or blade,” were acquired in the 

In same way. The Jewish synods, rabbin- 

the Middle ates, and magistrates, like the Chris- 
Ages. tian municipal authorities, issued or- 
dinances against the increase of games 

of hazard (Güdemann, “ Geschichte des Erziehungs- 
wesens der Abendlündischen Juden," i. 259 et seq. ; 
Halberstamm,in “ Gritz Jubelschrift,” pp. 57-63 ; Ro- 
senthal, * Einiges über die BY t? m3pn." in * Monats- 
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schrift," 1902, p. 254). See GAMBLING. They were 
permitted as an exception on the intermediate holi- 
days and on Hanukkah, on condition that they were 
not played for money. It was considered wanton to 
walk on stilts; ball- and nut-games (a nut being 
thrown against a pile 
of nuts) were per- 
mitted to boys and 
women (Güdemann, 
l.e. i. 60, ii. 210 e£ seg., 
ii. 189 e£ seq.). Games 
that called for ingenu- 
ity and incited thought 
were preferred (“Se- 
fer ha-Hasidim,” No. 
644), especially the so- 
called “Hanukkah 
ketowaus" (Guüde- 
mann, 4c. iii. 87, 88). 
In Germany, Austria, 
and Poland *trendel" 
(from the German * dre- 
hen” ) is still in vogue, 
being played with a re- 
volving die, on the four 
sides of which the let- 
ters 3 (= "ganz" = 
« all d ^ (ss « halb » = 
“half”), 9 (= “nichts” 
= “nothing ”), and tw 
(= “stell” = “put ” or 
“add”) are marked, indicating the result of each 
play. Bee also HANUKKAH; PURIM. M. G. 
Other games found amoug the Jews at an early 
date are such as were played with apples, eggs, 
and marbles, as well as “riemenstechen,” “knight 
and robbers,” “shilach shik,” “pani roizi,” “ quitt- 
lach,” “robber caravan,” “head and eagle,” “ Akra- 
ham's horse,” “ David ha-Malech,” * rime-counting, " 
etc. (sce Ulrich, *Juden in der Sehweiz," pp. 140, 
142), In dancing, the sexes were strictly separated 
(this was a rule even for the children in the street) ; 
exceptions were made only in the case of father and 
daughter, married couples, and brothers and sisters. 
Every large community, asthose of Eger, Augsburg, 
Rothenburg, and Frankfort.on-the-Main, had its 
dance-house (* bet hatanot”), used also for weddings, 
the dwelling-houses being too small for such occa- 
sions. The “Totentanz " and “ Dr. Faustus" are of 
non-Jewish origin, as probably also the " fish-dance ” 
of the Sephardim in Sarajevo.  Letter-games, in 
which corresponding words or phrases are found, 
the numerical values of the letters in each when added 
being equal (see GemArrta), are as old as Old Testa- 
ment times. Thus *baruk Mordekai” = “arur Ha- 
man” = 502. Inanother game one child cites a verse, 
and the next child recites a second one that begins 
with the letter with which the first verse closed. In 
the “samek and pe” game, one child chooses samek 
and the other pe; 2 copy of the Pentateuch is 
then opened, and according as there are more sameks 
or peson the page the child who has so chosen wins. 
In the “Moshe” game, one chooses a right-hand page 
and the other a left-hand page of a Humash; whoever 
is the first to find the letters “mem, shin, he” in 
this sequence among the four end letters of a page 


Hanukkah " Trendel," or Tece- 
Totum. 


wins. As children were not allowed to be pun- 
ished in the period between the 17th of Tammuz and 
the 9th of Ab, they took full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to mock the teacher; hence the “rabbi game.” 
The Jews became acquainted with cards in the 
fifteenth century. Leon da Modena was ruined by 
them. Itwas a Jewess who wrote the most pointed 
pamphlet against cards, and the gematria “cards 
= 259 = Satan" was intended to warn against 
them. Many vowed never to touch cards again, or 
at least to play only for harmless stakes. One Jew 
was even willing to have his hand cut off as punish- 
ment. Finally, the communities, as at Hamburg, 
Forli, and Bologna, took up the matter in their “ tak- 
kanot” (statutes). Nevertheless cards were allowed 
at Christmas, Purim, Hol ha-Moed, Sukkot, on the 
eve of Hanukkah, and in the lying-in room. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. L. Saalschiitz, Archäologie der Hebriler ; 
W. M. L. de Wette, Lehrbuch der Hebrüisch-Jüdischen 
Archäologie; Zunz, Z. G.; Berliner, Aus dem Inneren Le- 
ben der Juden im Mittelalter ; Low, Lebensalter in der 
Jüdischen Literatur; Güdemann, Gesch. des Erziehungs- 


wesens und der Cultur der Abendl(tindischen Juden; Abra- 
hams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, Index. 


G. M. Gr. 
GAN ‘EDEN. See EDEN, GARDEN OF. 
GAN SHA'ASHU'IM. See PERIODICALS. 


GANGANELLI, LORENZO. See CLEMENT 
XIV. 

GANS, DAVID BEN SOLOMON BEN 
SELIGMAN : German historian ; astronomer; born 
at Lippstadt, Westphalia, 1541; died at Prague 
Aug. 25, 1613. After having acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of rabbinical literature at Bonn and Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, he went to Cracow, where he studied 
under Moses Isserles. Later he attended the lec- 
tures of the brothers Lówe ben Bezalelof Prague 
and of R. Sinai. They introduced philosophy, 
mathematics, and astronomy into the circle of their 
studies, and from them Gans received the impulse 
to devote himself. to these branches of science. He 
lived for a time at Nordheim (where he studied 
Euclid), passed several years in his native city, and 
about 1564 settled at Prague. There he came into 
contact with Kepler and Tycho Brahe, and took part 
for three consecutive days in astronomical observa- 
tions at the Prague observatory. He also carried 
on a scientific correspondence with Johann Müller 
(Regiomontanus), and was charged by Tycho Brahe 
with the translation of the Alphonsine Tables from 
Hebrew into German. 

Among Gans’s works the most widely known is 
his history entitled *Zemah Dawid,” published first 
at Prague, in 1592. It is divided into 
two parts, the first containing the an- 
nals of Jewish history, the second those 
of general history. The author con- 
sulted for the second part of his work the writings of 
Spangenberg, Laurentius Faustus, Hubertus Holt- 
zius, Georg Cassino, and Martin Borisk. Though 
Gans's annals are very dry and have no great in- 
trinsic value, they are memorable as the first work of 
this kind among the German Jews, who at that time 
appreciated historical knowledge but slightly. In- 
deed, in his preface to the second volume the au- 
thor deemed it necessary to justify himself for hav- 
ing dealt with so profane a subject as the annals of 
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general history, and endeavored to demonstrate that 
it Was permitted to read history on Saturdays. The 
“Zemah Dawid” passed through many editions. 
To the edition of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1692, David 
ben Moses Rheindorf added a third part containing 
the annals of that century, which addition has been 
retained in later editions of the ~Zemah.” The first 
part of Gans's work, and extracts from the second, 
were translated into Latin by Wilhelm Heinrich 
Vorst (Leyden, 1644). It was trauslated also into 
Judeo-German by Solomon Hanau (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1692). 

Gans was also the author of: * Gebulat ha-Erez,” 


a work on cosmography, which is in all probability 
identical With the ~ gurat 


ha-Erez," published at 
Constantinople under 
the name of “David 
Abzi"(* Auza” = NYS 
= * Gans"); “ Magen Da- 
wid,” an astronomical 
treatise, a part of which 
is included in the “ Neh- 
mad we-Na‘im,” men- 
tioned below ; the mathe- 
matical works “ Ma'or 
ha-Katan," “Migdal 
Dawid,” and “ Prozdor,” 
.which are no longer in 
existence; ^ Nehmad we- 
Na'im," dealing with 
astronomy and mathe- 
matical geography, pub- 
lished with additions by 
Joel ben Jekuthiel of 
Glogau at Jessnitz, 1743. 
This work is divided into 
19 chapters and 305 par-. 
agraphs. In the intro- 
duction the author gives 
a historical survey of the 
development of astron- 
omy and mathematical 
geography among the 
nations. Although ac- 
quainted with the work 
of Copernicus, Gans fol- 
lowed the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, attributing the Co- 
pernican system to the Pythagoreans. He also 
ventures to assert that the prophet Daniel made à 
mistake in computation. A Latin translation of the 
introduction, and a résumé made by Hebenstreit, 
are appended to the * Nehmad we-Na‘im.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, i. 185; D. Cas- 
sel, in Erseh and Gruber’s Encyklopéidie, xliii. 361 ; Stein- 
schneider, Jew. Lit. p. 262 ; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 860; Grütz, 
Gesch. der. Juden, 3d ed., ix. 442; Hock-Lieben, Prager 
Grabstein. Inschriften; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
sv Stéssel, in Lów's Ben Chananja, viii. 601 : Brüll, iD. 
p. 710. 
J. I. Br. 


GANS, EDUARD: German jurist; born at 
Berlin March 22, 1798; died there May 5, 1839. He 
was the son of the banker Abraham Gans, and 
received his early education at the Gymnasium zum 
Grauen Kloster; in 1816 he entered the Berlin 


: Gravestone of David Gans at Prague. 


(From a photograph.) 


University to study jurisprudence, continued his 
studies at Gottingen, and finally, in 1818, went to 
Heidelberg, where he devoted himself to philosophy 
and jurisprudence under Hegel and Thibaut, the 
former of whom was to have so important an in- 
fluence upon his life. ‘To Thibaut’s * Archiv? he 
contributed a number of legal essays, and published 
in 1819 à pamphlet, “Ueber Römisches Obligation- 
enrecht." In the following year he became docent 
at Berlin University, soon attracting an extraordi- 
narily large number of hearers.. The most forceful 
manifestation of his attitude toward the historical 
school of jurisprudence is embodied in the intro- 
duction to his “Scholien zum Gajus,” Berlin, 1821. 


Gans was also n leader 
in another movement. 
Even the scholars in Ger- 
many at that time were 
accustomed to revile the 
Jews, and accordingly 
Jews with aspirations to- 
ward preferment in so- 
cial and professional life 
sought the panacea of 
baptism, To combat 
these evils, three young 
men founded, Nov. 27, 
1819, the Verein für 
Kultur und Wissen- 
schaft der Juden, the 
three being Gans, Zunz, 
and Moses Moser, the 
bosom friend of Hein- 
rich Heine, who himself 
later on became a zeal- 
ous member of the so- 
ciety. The society's 
chief purpose was to 
prevent the wholesale 
conversion of Jews to 
Christianity and to pro- 
mote among them the 
cultivation of agricul- 
ture, trade, science, and 
the fine arts. To aid in 
carrying out the pur- 
poses of the society Gans 
founded a scientific in- 
stitute, in which lectures 
were delivered by the members. He discussed, in a 
cycle of lectures, “the laws concerning the Jews in 
Rome as derived from ancient Roman law”: he de- 
livered a lecture on the history of the Jews in the 
north of Europe and in the Slavonic countries, and 
wrote an essay on the principles of the Mosaic-Tal- 
mudie hereditary law, which constituted a chapter 
of his volume on * Erbrecht." All these treatises 
appeared in a periodical entitled “ Zeitschrift für die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums ” (vol. i., 1822), pub- 
lished by the society and edited by Zunz. 

But this movement met with little appreciation, 
and Gans among others was sorely disappointed. 
With a treatise on the suspension of the “kahals” 
(the communal boards) in Poland through an impe- 
rial ukase of Jan, 1, 1822, the socicty’s periodical was 
discontinued ; and thesociety itself soon went out of 
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existence in consequence of lack of interest on the 
part of its members. 

In 1825, despite the crusade which he himself had 
inaugurated against religious disloyalty, Gans adopt- 
ed Christianity. He was shortly thereafter (1826) 
appointed associate pro- 
fessor in the juridical 
faculty of the Berlin 
University; in 1828 he 
became professor. He 
was a singularly attract- 
ive teacher. The lar- 
gest lecture-hall in the 
university was not ca- 


pacious enough to ac- 


commodate the number 
of his hearers, particu- 


larly at his lectures on 


were delivered in such 
a spirit of freedom that 
the government authori- 
ties frequontly sup- 
| pressed them. They 
were, however, as often resumed on the representa- 
tions of Kultusminister von Altenstein. 

Gans's principal works are: “ Das Erbrecht in Welt- 
geschichtlicher Entwickelung” (vols. j.-iv. , 1824-35) ; 
“System des Römischen Zivilrechts,” 1827; “ Bei- 
träge zur Revision der Preussischen Gezetzgebung," 
1880-89; “Vermischte Schriften Juristischen, His- 
torischen, Staatswissenschaftlichen, und  Aesthe- 
tischen Inhalts," 1884, 2 vols.; * Vorlesungen über 
die Geschichte der Letzten 50. Jahre,” in “ His- 
torisches Taschenbuch ” (1833-34); “ Riickblicke auf 
Personen und Zustünde," 1886; “Ueber die Grund- 
lage des Besitzes," 1839. He was one of the found- 
ers of the * Jahrbücher für Wissenschaftliche Kritik," 
and editor of Hegel's * Vorlesungen über die Phi- 
losophie der Geschichte," 1887. 


Eduard Gans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Breza-Spazier, Gallerie der Ausgezeichnetsten 
Israeliten, 1835: Steffenhagen, in Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, viii. 861-362; Marheineke, Redeam Grabe des Prof. 
Gans, Berlin, 1839; Hallische J ahrbticher fiir Deutsche 
Wissenschaft und Kunst, 1839, No. 132, pp. 206-207 ; 1840, No. 


- 


113; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, pp. 294-295, 307-308 ; St. Marc- 
Girardin, Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Gans, Intro- 
duetion to the French translation of the Erbrecht by De 
Lomenie; Strodtmann, Heines Leben und Werke, i. 247 
et seq.; L. Geiger, Zeitschrift für die Geschichte der Ju- 
den in Deutschland, v. 91 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. xi. 441 et 
seq. 
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GANS, SOLOMON PHILIP: German jurist; 
born 1788; lived at Celle, Hanover. He was the 
autherof: “Das Erbrecht des Napoleonischen Ge- 
setzbuches für Westphalen,” Hanover, 1810; “ Ueber 
die Verarmung der Stüdte und des Landmannes, " 
Brunswick, 1831; * Entwurf einer Criminal-Process- 
ordnung," Göttingen, 1886. He also edited the 
“ Zeitschrift für die Civil- und Criminalrechtspflege 
im Königreich Hanover,” of which only four num- 
bers appeared. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica. 
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GANZFRIED, SOLOMON: Hungarian rabbi 
and author; born at Ungvar about 1800; died there 
July 30, 1886. He frequented the yeshibah of Hirsch 


modern history, which: 


Heller at Bonyhad (see Jew. Encyc. i. 472), and en- 
tered upon a business career first at Homona, then 
at Ungvar; but being unsuccessful in business, hé 
accepted a call to the rabbinate of Brezovica (1890), 
which he held until 1849, when he became dayyan 
in hisnative city ; he remained in that office until his 
death. In 1869 he wasa delegate to the Jewish con- 
gress at Dudapest. 

Ganzfried was a very voluminous writer, chiefly 
in the domain of ritual law; bis abridged Shulhan 
‘Aruk became very popular, being frequently re- 
printed in Hebrew and in Yiddish. His works are: 
“Pene Shelomoh,” novella on Baba Batra, Zolkiev, 
1846; “Torat Zebah,” on the laws of shehitah, Lem- 
berg, 1848; Ungvar, 1869; “ Appiryon,” homilies on 
the Pentateuch, Ungvar, 1864 and 1877; “ Keset 


ha-Seofer,” on the laws of writing scrolls, tefillin, and 
mezuzot, Ungvar, 1871; “Kizzur Shulhan ‘Aruk,” 
Warsaw, 1870 (republished fourteen times); “ Ohole 
Shem,” on the orthography of Jewish names in bills 
of divorce, Ungvar, 1878; * Lehem we-Simlah," on 


menstruation and the ritual bath; a prayer-book, also 


many times reprinted. He left in manuscript no- 
velle on various Talmudic treatises, notes on Abra- 
ham ben Jehiel Danzig’s “Hayye Adam,” and re- 
sponsa. Heinrich Brody isa grandson of Ganzfried. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brody, Mekor Hayyim, in Gráber's Ozar ha- 
Sifrut, vol. iii., part 4, pp. 55 et seq., Cracow, 1889-90. 


GAON : An influential Jewish family in Vitoria, 
Spain. | | 

Don Gaon: Chief farmer of taxes under Henry 
IV. of Castile, whose suite he accompanied through 
the Basque territory on the way to S. Juan de 
Luz on the Spanish-French frontier. During his 
stay in Fuenterrabia, the king sent Gaon to Gui- 
puzcoa to collect the tribute. The hidalgos of 
Guipuzcoa regarded this demand as an encroach- 
ment on the old statutory rights, and murdered 
Gaon on his arrival in Tolosa (May 6, 1463). The 
king at once proceeded with his troop of cavalry 
to take revenge. In the first outburst of his anger he 
desired to destroy the city. The house in which the 
Jew had been murdered was already torn down, 
when the leading inhabitants of the town appeared 
before the king, and resigned the old privileges 
which they had dearly bought with life and blood. 
This appeased the king, and he desisted from further 
punishment for Gaon’s murder. * 

Eliezer Gaon: Merchant in Vitoria; son of the 
preceding. In1482, together with Eliezer Tello and 
Moses Balid, he held the office of tax-collector in 
Vitoria. 

Samuel Benjamin Gaon: Member of thedepu- 
tation which, toward the end of June, 1492, in the 
name of the Jewish community, made an irrevoca- 
ble present of the Jewish cemetery, with all its ap- 
purtenances, to the city of Vitoria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in. Spanien, i. 
121 et seq., 128 et seq., 214 et seq. » 
G. M. K. 
GAON (plural, Geonim).—In Babylon: The 
title of “gaon,” probably an abbreviation of PNI 
apy (Ps. xlvii. 5), was given to the heads of the two 
Babylonian academies of Sura and Pumbedita, 
though it did not displace the title of “rosh yeshibah " 


Gaon 


(Aramaic, “resh metibta”), which properly desig- 
nated the office of head of the academy, and re- 
mained to the end the official designation for that 
position. There are no data whatever to show when 
the title “ gaon ” originated (see Jew. Excvc. i. 146). 
Sherira, who is the source for the exact sequence of 
the Geonim, apparently considers “ gaon ? an ancient 
title of the head of the academy, for he says (ed. 
Neubauer, i. 34) that the amora Ashi was gaon at 
Mata Mehasya (Sura). But Sherira himself begins 
to use the title consistently only toward the close 
of the sixth century, *at the end of the Persian 
rule," when the schools of Sura and Pumbedita 
resumed their parallel activity after a period of 
interruption, One is justified, therefore, in assign- 
ing to that date the beginning of the period of 
the Geonim—all the more so as the period of the 
Saboraim can not be extended down to the year 689, 
as Abraham ibn Daud assumes in his historical work, 
“Sefer ha-Kabbalah.” According to an old, well- 
authenticated statement, ‘Ena and Simuna, who 
flourished in the first third of the sixth century, 
were the last saboraim. The interval between this 
date and that of the reopening of the schools re- 
ferred to above, may be included in the period of 
the Saboraim, and the period of the Geonim may be 
said to begin with the year 589, when Mar Rab 
Hanan of Iskiya became gaon of Pumbedita. The 
first gaon of Sura, according to Sherira, was Mar 
Rab Mar, who assumed office in 609. The last gaon 
of Sura was Samuel b. Hofni, who died in 1084; the 
last gaon of Pumbedita was Hai, who died in 1038; 
hence the activity of the Geonim covers a period of 
nearly 450 years. 

The Geonim officiated, in the first plaee, as direct- 
ors of the academies, continuing as such the edu- 

cational activity of the Amoraim and 

Their Saboraim. For while the Amoraim, 

Functions. through their interpretation of the 

Mishnah, gave rise to the Talmud, and 

while the Saboraim definitively edited it, the Geo- 

nim's task was to interpret it; for them it became 

the subject of study and instruction, and they gave 

religio-legal decisions in agreement with its teach- 
ings. 

As the academies of Sura and Pumbedita were 
also invested with judicial authority, the gaon offi- 
ciated at the same time as supreme judge. "The or- 
ganization of the Babylonian academies recalled the 
ancient sanhedrin. In many responsa of the Geo- 
nim, members of the schools are mentioned who be- 
longed to the “great sanhedrin," and others who 
belonged to the “small sanhedrin.” As may be gath- 
ered from the statements of Nathan ha-Babli (tenth 
century), and from various references in the geonic 
responsa, the following customs connected with the 
organization of the academies were observed in the 
two “kallah” months, Adar and Elul, during which 
(as in the time of the Amoraim) foreign students as- 
sembled in the academy for common study. In 
front of the presiding gaon and facing him were 
seated seventy members of the academy in seven 
rows of ten persons each, each person in the seat 
assigned to him, and the whole forming, with the 
gaon, the so-called “ great sanhedrin.” Gaon Amram 
calls them in a responsum (* Responsa der Geonim,” 
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ed. Lyck, No. 65) the *ordained scholars who take 
the place of the great sanhedrin.” A regular ordina- 
tion ("^ semikah ”) is of course not im plied here; that 
did not exist in Babylonia, only a solemn nomination 
taking place. Gaon Zemah refers in a responsum 
(see * Jeschurun,” v. 187) to “the ancient scholars of 
the first row, who take the place of the great san- 
hedrin." The masters, or “allufim” (7.e., the seven 
heads of the college of teachers [“resh kallah Ys 
and the “haberim,” the three most prominent among 
the other members of the college, sat in the first of 
thesevenrows. Nine sanhedrists were subordinated 
to each of the seven allufim, who probably super- 
vised the instruction given during the entire year 
by theirsubordinates. Notwithstanding the &ssump- 
tion of Grütz (^ Geschichte der Juden," v. 148, 480) 
and Halevy (* Dorot ha-Rishonim,” iv. 217), it appears 
from the text of Nathan ha-Babli (ed, Neubauer, ii. 
87), if read rightly, and from other sources, that only 
the seven kallah heads were called “allufim,” and 
not ali the 70 members of the college. The two 
geonim Amram and Zemah designate in their re- 
sponsa, mentioned above, the resh kallah and the 
allufim as heads of the college. A 
The Kallah. scholar by the name of Eleazar, who 
went from Lucena in Spain to Babylon 
in the ninth century, is designated both as “alluf” 
and as “resh kallah" (see Harkavy, “Resp. der 
Geonim," pp. 201, 876). A correspondent of Hai 
Gaon, Judah b. Joseph of Kairwan, is called on one 
occasion “alluf,” on another “resh kallah,” and on a 
third “resh sidra” (Harkavy, l.e. pp. 859, 383). 

The members of the academy who were not or- 
dained sat behind the seven rows of sanhedrists. 
During the first three weeks of the kallah month 
the scholars seated in the first row reported on the 
Talmud treatise assigned for study during the pre- 
ceding months; in the fourth week the other scliolars 
and also some of the pupils were called upon. 
Discussions followed, and difficult passages were 
laid before the gaon, who also took a prominent 
part in the debates, and freely reproved any mem- 
ber of the college who was not up to the standard 
of scholarship. At the end of the kallah month 
the gaon designated the Talmudic treatise which 
the members of the assembly were obliged to study 
in the months intervening till the next kallah should 
begin. The students who were not given seats were 
exempt from this task, being free to choose a sub- 
ject for study according to their needs. 

During the kallah which took place in the month of 
Adar the gaon laid before the assembly every day 
a certain number of the questions that had been 
sent in during the year from all parts of the Diaspora. 
The requisite answers were discussed, and were 
finally recorded by the secretary of the academy ac- 
cording to the directions of the gaon. At the end 
of the kallah month the questions, together with the 
answers, were read to the assembly, and the answers 
were signed by the gaon. <A large number of the 
geonic responsa originated in this way ; but many of 
them were written by the respective geonim with- 
out consulting the kallah assemblies convened in the 
spring. 

Nathan ha-Babli's account, from which the forego- 
ing statements have been taken, refers only to the 
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kallah months, The remaining months of the year 
passed more quietly at the academics. Many of the 
members, including those of the college designated 
as *sanhedrin," lived scattered in the different prov- 
inces, and appeared before the gaon 
Its only at the time of the kallah. Nathan 
Members. designates the permanent students of 
the academy by the Talmudic term 
“bene be-rab” (sons of the schoolhouse), in contradis- 
tinction to the “other students” that gathered at the 
kallah. These two classes of students numbered to- 
gether. about 400 at the time when Nathan wrote his 
account (tenth century). When a resh kallah or any 
other member of the college died and left a son who 
was worthy tooccupy his father’s seat, the son inher- 
ited it. The students coming to theacademy during 
the kallah months received support from a fund 
which was maintained by gifts sent to the academy 
during the year, and which was in charge of a trust- 
worthy man. The members sitting in the front 
rows seem to have drawn a salary. 

A description of the organization of the geonic 
academies differing in important details from Na- 
than’s account is found in an interesting genizah 
fragment edited by Schechter (*J. Q. R.” xiii. 365). 
This fragment, however, most probably refers to 
the Palestinian academy of the eleventh century 
(see “J. Q. R.” xv. 83, and also GAON IN PALESTINE). 

Two courts were connected with each of the two 
Babylonian academies. The higher court (“bet din 
gadol”) was presided over by the gaon (see Har- 
kavy, Lc. p. 88). It appointed the judges for the 
districts within the jurisdiction of the respective 
academies (comp. the letter of appointment in Ara- 
maic in Harkavy, /.c. p. 80), and was empowered to 
set aside the verdiets of the several judges and to 
render new ones. The other court belonging to the 
academy was under the direction of the ab bet din, 
and judged minor cases. 

The geonim occasionally transcended the Tal- 
mudic laws and issued new decrees. At the time of 
the gaons Mar R. Huna at Sura and Mar R. Rabba 

at Pumbedita (ec. 670), for instance, the 

Judicial measures taken in relation to a refrac- 
Functions. tory wife were different from those 

prescribed in the Talmud (Ket. 62b). 
Toward 785 the geonim decreed that debts and the 
ketubah might be levied on the movable property 
oforphans. Decrees of this kind were issued jointly 
by both academies; and they also made common 
cause in the controversy with Ben Meir regarding 
a uniform Jewish calendar (see “R. E. J.” xlii. 192, 
201). 

The gaon was generally elected by the academy, 
although he was occasionally appointed by the ex- 
ilarch; the geonim Mar R. Samuel and R. Yehudai 
of Sura and R. Natroi Kahana of Pumbedita, for 
instance, were appointed by the exilarch Solomon 
b. Hisdai (eighth century) The exilarch David b. 
Judah appointed R. Isaac b. Hananiah gaon of Pum- 
bedita in 888. But when the exilarch David b. Zak- 
kai appointed R, Kohen Zedek gaon of Pumbedita, 
the academy itself elected Rab Mebasser. The 
schism arising thereby was finally adjusted peace- 
ably, the geonim officiating together down to Me- 
basser’s death (926), after which Kohen Zedek re- 


mained as the sole gaon of Pumbedita. David b. 
Zakkai also appointed a counter-gaon to Saadia at. 
Sura, whom he himself had called to that office, this. 
being a well-known incident in the history of the 
controversy between Saadia and David b. Zakkai. 
Sherira cites still other examples to show that two ge- 
onim officiated at the sametime at Pumbedita. 
instance, during the controversy between Daniel and 
the exilarch David b. Judah the ab bet din Joseph 
b. Hiyya was appointed gaon of Pumbedita side by 
side with the gaon Abraham b. Sherira; Joseph, how-. 
ever, recognized the superiority of Abraham. Once 
when both were present at Bagdad in the synagogue 
of Bar Nasla on the occasion of the kallah at which 


homage was paid to the gaon, the leader in prayer 
called out: “Listen to the opinion of the heads of 


the Academy of Pumbedita." The congregation 
thereupon began to weep because of the schism in- 
dicated by the plurality of heads, and Mar Joseph, 
deeply moved, rose and said: “I herewith voiun- 
tarily renounce the oflice of gaon, and resume that 
of ab bet din.” Gaon Abraham then blessed him 


and said: * May God grant you to partake of His. 


blessedness in the world to come? (Sherira, ed. 
Neubauer, i. 88) When Abraham died Joseph be- 
came his successor (828) Joseph b. Hiyya's son 
Menahem, who became gaon in 859, also had a 
counter-gaon in the person of R. Mattithiah, who 
succeeded to the office on Menahem's death a year 
and a half later. 

The gaon was entirely independent of the ex- 
ilarch, although the geonim of both academies, 
together with their prominent members, went every 
year to render homage to the ex- 
ilareh (see Nathan ha-Babli, ed. Neu- 
bauer, ii. 78). The assembly at which 
this homage took place was called 
the “great kallah.” In the contro- 
versy between the academies and Ben Meir the 
exilarch sided with the two geonim (see “R. E. J.” 
xlii. 211). The signature and seal of the ex- 
ilarch, together with the signatures of both the ge- 
onim, were affixed to certain especially important 
decrees (see “‘Ittur,” ed. Lemberg, i. 44a) The 
Geonim were empowered to examine documents and 
decisions originating in the court of the exilarch (see 
Harkavy, l.e. p. 276). 

The gaon of Sura ranked above the gaon of Pum- 
bedita, and a sort of court etiquette was developed 
in which this fact found expression (see the account. 
taken from the first edition of “ Yuhasin," in Neu- 
bauer, ii. 77 et seg.). The gaon of Sura sat at the 
right hand of the exilarch, while the gaon of Pum- 
bedita sat at the left. When both were present at. 
a banquet, the former pronounced the blessing be- 
fore and after the meal. "The gaon of Sura always 
had precedence, even if he was much younger than 
his colleague, and, in writing a letter to him, did 
not refer to him as gaon, but addressed merely “the 
Scholars of Pumbedita"; the gaon of Pumbedita, on 
the other hand, addressed his letters to "the Gaon 
and the Scholars of Sura." During the solemn in- 
stallation of the exilareh the gaon of Sura read 
the Targum to the Pentateuch sections which had 
been read by the exilarch. On the death of the 
exilarch the gaon of Sura had the exclusive claim 


Relations 
with 
Exilarch. 


For 


Gaon 


to his official income until the election of a new 
exilarch. 

The gaon of Sura evidently owed his superior 
rank to the ancient reputation of the academy over 
which he presided; for Sura had been the leading 
academy of the Babylonian Jews during the period 

of the Amoraim, first under its founder 


Geonim Rab and his pupil Huna (third cen- 
of Sura. tury), and then under Ashi (d. 427). 


In the geonic period also the more 
prominent scholars taught at Sura; this is indicated 
by the fact that most of the geonic responsa that 
have been preserved originated at Sura. The liturgic 
order of prayers and rules was formulated by geonim 
of Sura, such as Kohen Zedek, Sar Shalom, Natronai, 
and Amram. R. Yehudai Gaon's * Halakot Pesukot ” 
and the ^ Halakot Gedolot ? of Simeon Kayyara (who 
was, however, no gaon) were written at Sura (see 
Epstein, *Ha-Goren," iii. 53, 57). "The Midrash 
Esfa, which was edited by the gaon Haninai (769- 
777), may also be regarded as an evidence of the 
early literary work of the academy there (see Yalk. 
i. 736). 

But it was Saadia's activity that lent to this acad- 
emy unusual luster and an epoch-making impor- 
tance for Jewish science and its literature. Then, 
after a long period of decadence, another worthy 
occupant of the office arose in the person of Samuel 
b. Hofni, the last gaon of Sura. Among the earlier 
geonim of Pumbedita only Zemah (872-890) achieved 
a literary reputation, as author of a Talmudic dic- 
tionary entitled * ‘Aruk ?; but Aha(Ahai) the author 
of *She'iltot? (middle of the eighth century), also 
seems to have belonged to the Academy of Pum- 
bedita. This academy, however, as if eager to 
make up for the delay of ages, furnished in the per- 
sons of its last two heads, the geonim Sherira and 
Hai (father and son), scholars of the first rank, who 
displayed great literary activity and inaugurated a 
final significant epoch for the gaonate, which came 
to an end on Hai's death. 

The importance of the Geonim in Jewish history 
is due, in the first place, to the fact that for a num- 
ber of centuries they occupied a unique 
position as the heads of their respect- 
ive schools and as the recognized 
authorities of Judaism. Their in- 
fluence probably extended chiefly to the Moham- 
medan countries, especially northern Africa and 
Spain; but in the course of time the Jews of Chris- 
tian Europe also came under the influence of the 
Babylonian schools. It was for this reason that 
ihe Babylonian Talmud came to be recognized as 
the basis for religio-legal decisions throughout 
Jewry and as the principal object of study. Even 
the facilities offered for such study to the Diaspora 
were due to the Geonim, since the geonic exposi- 
tion of the Talmud, with regard to both text and 
contents, was directly or indirectly the chief aid in 
comprehending the Talmud. "Theimportance of the 
period of the Geonim for the history of Judaism is 


further enhanced by the fact that the new Jewish 


science, which steadily developed side by side with 
Talmudic studies, was created by a gaon, and that 
the same gaon, Saadia, effectively opposed the 
disintegrating influences of Karaism. The activity 


Signifi- 
cance. 
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of the Geonim may be seen most clearly in their re- 
sponsa, in which they appear as the teachers of the 
entire Diaspora, covering in their religio-legal deci- 
sions a wide field of instruction. 

In the course of the tenth century, however, 
even before the Babylonian schools ceased with the 
death of the last gaon, other centers arose in the 
West from which went forth the teachings and de- 
cisions which superseded those of the Geonim. The 
fixed gifts which the Jews of Spain, the Mograb, 
North Africa, Egypt, and Palestine had contributed 
to the support of the Babylonian schools were dis- 
continued long before, as Abraham ibn Daud reports 
(Neubauer, ii. 67) ; and the decadence of these schools 
was hastened thereby as much as by theinternal con- 
flicts to which they were subjected. The historic 
importance of the Geonim and their schools may be 
said to have ceased even before the institutions 
themselves were dissolved on the death of Gaon Hai. 
It is symbolic of the sad end of the gaonate that 
after Hai’s death (1038) the exilarch Hezekiah was 
the only person found worthy to assume the direc- 
tion of the sole remaining Academy of Pumbcdita; 
and with his forcible deposition and imprisonment 
as a result of calumnious charges brought against 
him two years later the office of exilarch also ceased. 

An authentic account of the names, sequence, 
and terms of office of the geonim of both academies, 
taken from their records, has been left by Shera, 
the last gaon but one of Pumbedita, 
in a long letter which he addressed to 
the scholars of Kaitwan, and in which 
he recites the history of the Babylonian academies. 
Abraham ibn Daud's “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ” is in com- 
parison merely of secondary importance. For the 
period down to about 800 the latter uses another 
source, probably Samuel ha-Nagid's * Mebo ha-Tal- 
mud " (see Rapoport’s biography of Nathan, note 24, 
and biography of Hai, note 2); his list of the 
Geonim, moreover, is very confused, geonim of Sura 
being assigned to Pumbedita, and vice versa. Be- 
ginning with the geonim and Isaiah ha-Levi, he 
draws upon Sherira's letter, from which he fre- 
quently copies verbatim. 

The list of the geonim of Sura and Pumbedita, 
which is given on the following page, is based en- 
tirely on Sherira's account. "The dates, which She- 
rira noted according to the Seleucidan era, have been 
reduced to their equivalents in the common cra. 
The date given isthat of the gaon's entering upon 
oflice; some of thedatesare missing in the account of 
Sherira, who says in reference to the geonim of Sura 
that down to 1000 Seleucidan (689 c.E.) even those 
that he does give are not indisputable. His dates 
referring to the terms of office of the geonim of Sura 
from the end of the eighth century down to the 
time of Saadia need revision, for, as given by She- 
rira, the sum of years during which the geonim 
of Sura officiated, from the time of Mar R. Hilai 
(792) down to Saadia (928), is 153 years instead of 
136. The difference of 17 years has been adjusted 


in the following list by reducing the terms of office 
of some of the geonim. The dates of the last 


geonim, Sherira, Hai, and Samuel b. Hofni, are 
taken from Abraham ibn Daud's historical work 
“Sefer ha-Kabbalah.” 
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SYNCHRONISTIC List OF 


THE GEONIM OF 
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AND PUMBEDITA. 


SURA. £ 
= 
Mar R. Mar b. Mar R.| 
HUDA cooetsencepceva a | GOE 
R. Hanina cce t 
Mar R. Huma... cee eee 
Mar R. Sheshua (called 
also Mesharsheya D. 
'Tahlifa) ..... leen 
Mar R. Hanina of Nehar 
Pekod. 44488 83909212197 eee? 39 
Mar R. Nehilai of Naresh. | 697 
R. Jacob of Nehar Pekod. | 115 
i 
Mar R. Samuel (descend-) 
ant of Amemar)...... (3) 
Mar R. Mari ha-Koben ofi 
Nehar Pekod........... 19] 
Mar R. Aha........6-.-- TX 
R. Yenudai b. Mar H. 
Nahman (the celebrated | | 
Yehudai Gaon)......... 760 
R. Alunai Kahana b. Mar} |. 
Papa (var. Huna) ...... 161 
Mar R. Haninai Kahana b.j |. 
Mar R. Humna..........- 109 
R. Mari ha-Levi b. R. Me- |, 
sharsheya ........... s. (dd 
R. Bebai ha-Levi b. Mar] ,. 
R. Abba of Nehar Pekod.| 781 
Mar R. Hilai b. Mar R.} | 
AIATl ue ERES ET 192 
R. Jacob ha-Kohen b. Mar 
Mordecai.........eeeese 801 
R. Abimai, brother of Mar 
R. Mordecai............ 815 
“TAS ee Me Da m. at s25 
Mar R. Hilai b. Mar R. 
Hananiah.............. 825 
R. Kimoi b. Mar R. Ashi.. | 829 


TE, MM 


Mar b. R. Hanan of Is- 


Kyo. 2e er me 
Mar R. Mari b. Mar R. 
| Dia dees ea edle 
iMar R. Hanina (time of 
| Mohammed).........- 


| Mar R. Hana....... em 
i Mar R. Isaac (Firuz Sha- 
bur 


eo c9922272»2889*59 


t 


‘Mar R. Huna Mari b. 
i Mar R. Joseph ae 
| Seleucidan).. 

! R. Hiyya of Meshan. 

i Mar R. RADYQ. s eee 
; Mar R. Natronai b. Mar 


i Nehemiah (called Mar 


, R. Yanku........... 

i 

IR. düdAlioc este ce ey 

!Mar R. Joseph (called 
Mar Kitnal).......... 

R. Samuel b. Mar R. 
MAP ss oca Rees wes 


'R. Natroi Kahana b. 
, Mar Ahnai (of Bag- 

dad; contemporary of 
| Ahadi Shabha)....... | 
Mar R. Abraham Ka- 
hana.. 


850485020840 0(0€6€(25* 


| 
|R. Dodai b. Mar R. Nah- 
man (brother of R. 


Yehudai)., eseese 


In. Hananya b. R. Me- 


sharsbeya eeonvever 


i 


R. Malka b. Mar R. Aha. | 
Mar Rabba b. R. Dodai 
(ancestor of Sherira | 
Gaon).. ...... TAN 
R. Shinwai............. bs 


R. Haninai Kahana (son 
of Abraham Kahana, 
the gaon)........ Lid 

it Mar R. Huna b. Mar! 
ha-Levi b. Mar Isaac. 

R. Manasseh b. Mar R. 
JOSGDIY Gcr etn 


Mar R. 
b. Mar R. Abba ...... 
Mar R. Joseph b. Mar 


R: Sho us kehrt 
Mar R. Kahana, son of | 
Haninai Gaon........ 
Mar R. Abumai, brother 
of Haninai Gaon.. 
Mar R. Joseph b. Mar 
R. Abba... ee eee eee 
Mar R. Abraham b. Mar 
R. Sherira............ 
R. Joseph b. Mar R. 


EY YA toes Ae 


Isaiah ha-Levi | = 


SURA 


660 


739 
748 


141 


173 


828 


SURA. =. mg PUMBEDITA. E 
a | m 
R. Moses (var. Meshar- 
sheya) Kahana b. Mar 
JUGE cemere ded diode 832 |! Mar R. Isaac b. Mar R. 
| 2 (var. Hiy- 
Lo p TNR $33 
R. TOn b. Mar R. 
ADD sie ae 839 
R. Paltoi b Mar R. 
J Abaye.......... RODEAN 842 
: j 843- 
[NO Za0N.. nnana 844] 
R. Kohen Zedek b. Mar 
Abimai Gaon....... eee 5 
Mar R. (Sar) Shalom b. 
Mar R. D 849 
R. Natronai b. ‘Mar R. 
Hilai Gaon b. Mar R. 
ATADLeisauir eu isweycl 858 
Mar R. Amram b. Mar R. 
Sheshna (author of the 
Siddlib) 6 2eu cess ean wees 856 . 
Mar R. Ahai Kahana b. 
Mar R. Mar .......... 838 
R. Menahem b. Mar R. 
Joseph Gaon b. Hiyya.| 859 
R. Mattithiah b. Mar R. 
Eabbl.ouwessid veas 861 
R. a in b. Mar R. Am- 
vibe as eure Sue Sage S69 
Mar R. Zemah b. Mar 
Paltoi Gaon ees 
of the first ‘Arnk). 873 
R. Nahshon b. Mar R. Za- 
GO RM cam aaa S74 
R. Zemah b. Mar R. Hay- 
VIL o eoii meeen Rex s82 || 
Mar R. R. Malka.......... 881 || 
R. Hai b. Mar R. Nabshon| 889 f 
. ||R. Hai b. R. Mar David. | 890 
R. Hilai b. Natronai Gaon.| 896 
: Mar R. kimoi b. R. Ahai 
| Gaon, aa Caen ererer oe 898 
R. Shalom b. Mar R. Mish- i 
ael...... pat etd e daniels 904 
Yehudai b. Mar R. Sam- 
| uel Resh Kallah.......| 906 
R. Jacob b. Mar R. Natro- | | 
Mal e o eae PME 911 
R. Mebasser Kahana b. 
Mar R. Kimoi Gaon.., 918 
R. Yom-Tob Kahana b. 
Mar R. Jacob....... Ses] 924 
R. Kohen Zedek Kahana 
b. Mar R. Joseph.....| 926 
R. Saadia b. Mar Joseph 
(of Faym).............. z 
R. Zemab b. Mar R. 
Kafnai (var. Pappai).| 985 
Mar R. Hananiah b. Mar 
R. Yehudai Gaon.. ... | 998 
R. Joseph b. R. Jacob.....| H2 | 
R. Aharon b. Mar R. Jo- 
seph ha-Kohen (Aha- 
ron b. Sargado)....... 043 
R. Nehemiah b. Mar R. 
Kohen Zedek........ | 961 
R. Sherirà......... ese] 908 
R. Samuel ha-Kohen b. || R. Hülss cess hup cannes 998 
Hofni, died............. 1081 || died.............. eee 1038 


{Hezekiah, descendant! 
of David b. Zakkai, 
exilareh and gaon up 
to 1040.) | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sherira Gaon, Epistle, d. Neubauer, in Med. 
Jew. Chron. i. 1-46: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kau- 
balah, ib. 47-84; Gritz, Gesch. vol. v.; Harkavy, Re- 
sponsen der Geonim, Berlin, 1887 ; Müller, Einleitung in 
die Responsen der Babylonischen Geonen, Berlin, 1891. 


E. C. A. E.—W. B. 


in Palestine: In the century following the 


death of Eai, 


tlie last Babylonian gaon, there wasan 


academy in Palestine, the head of which assumed Hye 
same titles as had the Babylonian geonim: “gaon ” 
and “rosh yeshibat geon Ya‘akob.” The yeshibah i in 


Gaon 
Gartner 


Palestine existed already during Hai’s life, for in 
1081 Josiah the “haber” was ordained at the * holy 
yeshibah of Palestine " (see “J. Q. R.” xiv. 398). A 
postscript to a small chronicle dating from the year 
1046 says that Solomon b. Judah was then the “head 
of the Academy of Jerusalem” (Neubauer, i. 178). 
Three generations of the descendants of this Solo- 
mon b. Judah were heads of the Palestinian academy, 
and bore the title of “gaon.” A work of one of 
these geonim of Palestine, the “ Megillat Abiathar ” 
(*J. Q. R.” xiv. 449 e£ seg.), has been recently discov- 
ered by Schechterin the genizah of Cairo, and gives 
a very clear account of this interesting episode in the 
history of the Jews of Palestine. It is learned with 
regard to the organization of the Academy of Pales- 
tine that, as in Babylonia, the ab bet din, the presi- 
dent of the court, ranked next to the gaon, and that 
another member of the college, called “the third” 
(“ha-shelishi”), held the third highest office. In an- 
other document from the genizah, which Schechter 
has published under the title “ The Oldest Collection 
of Bible Difficulties ? (* J. Q. R.” xiii. 345 et seq.), the 
ab bet din is described as seated at the right hand of 
the gaon, and “the third ” at the left (see “J. Q. R.” 
xv. 83). A letter in the “Mittheilungen aus der 
Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer" is ad- 
dressed to Solomon b. Judah, “the first gaon of Pal- 
estine” (* R. E. J.” xxv. 272). This letter clearly 
shows the same close connection between the Jews 
of Egypt and those of Palestine as is indicated in 
the “Megillat Abiathar.” Solomon b. Judah was 
succeeded at his death by his son Joseph Gaon, his 
other son, Elijah, becoming ab bet din. When 
Joseph died in 1054, David b. Azariah, a scion of the 
house of exilarchs who had gone from Babylon to 
Palestine, and had formerly done much injury to 
the brothers, was elected gaon, to the exclusion of 
Elijah, who remained ab bet din. David b. Azariah 
died in 1062 after a long and serious illness, which 
he himself is said to have acknowledged to bea pun- 
ishment for his ill treatment of his predecessors. 
Elijah now became gaon, filling the office down to 
1084. In 1071, when Jerusalem was taken by the 
army of the Seljuk prince Malik Shah, the gaonate 
was removed from Jerusalem, apparently to Tyre. 
In 1082 Gaon Elijah called a large convocation at 
Tyre, and on this occasion he designated his son 
Abiathar as his successor in the gaonate, and his 
other son, Solomon, as ab bet din. Elijah died two 
years later, and was buried in Galilee, near the old 
tannaite tombs, a large concourse of people attend- 
ing the burial. Shortly after Abiathar entered upon 
his office David b. Daniel, a descendant of the Baby- 
lonian exilarchs, was prociaimed exilarch in Egypt; 
and he succeeded in having his authority recognized 
also by the communities along the Palestinian and 
Phenician coasts, Tyre alone retaining its independ- 
ence foratime. But when this city again came un- 
der Egyptian rule in 1089, the Egyptian exilarch 
subjected its community also, forcing Abiathar to 
. leave the academy. The academy itself, however, 
. , resisted the exilarch, declaring his claims to be in- 
valid, and pointing out his godlessness and tyranny 
while in office.  Fast-day services were held (1093), 
and the sway of the Egyptian exilarch was soon 
ended. 'The nagid Meborak, to whom David b. 
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Daniel owed his elevation, called a large assembly, 
which deposed David b. Daniel and reinstated 
Abiathar as gaon (Iyyar, 1094), Abiathar wrote his 
“Megiliah” in commemoration of this event. A 
few years later, at the time of the First Crusade, 
he sent a letter to the community of Constanti- 
nople, which communication has recently been dis- 
covered (*J. Q. R.” ix. 28). Itis dated from Tripo- 
lis in Phenicia, to which the academy may have 
been removed. Abiathar was succeeded by his 
brother Solomon. An anonymous letter, unfortu- 
nately without date, dwells on the controversies 
and difficulties with which the academy had to con- 
tend (“J. Q. R.” xiv. 481 et seq.). The next gen- 
eration of Solomon b. Judah's descendants dwelt 
in Egypt. In 1081 Mazliah, a son of Solomon b. 
Elijah, addressed from the “gate of the Academy 
of Fostat" a letter to a certain Abraham, in which 
he gives his whole genealogy, adding the full title 
of * gaon, rosh yeshibat geon Ya‘akob,” to the names 
of his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather. 
The Academy of Palestine had probably ceased to 
exist before Palestine was conquered by the Chris- 
tians, and its head, the gaon Mazliah, went to Fos- 
tat, where there was an academy that had seceded 
from the authority of the Palestinian academy at 
the time of the Egyptian exilarch David b. Daniel 
(*J. Q. R.” xv. 92 et seq). It is not known what 
office Mazliah occupied at Fostat, although he re- 
tained histitleof gaon. A daughter of Mazliah pre- 
sented to the academy a book by Samuel ben Hofni 
which she had inherited from her grandfather, the 
gaon Solomon b. Elijah. In 1112 the * Mushtamil," 
the philological work of the Karaite scholar Abu al- 
Faraj Harun, was copied for Elijah, a son of the 
gaon Abiathar, “grandson of a gaon and great- 
grandson of a gaon” (* R. E. J.” xxx. 285). In itit 
the same Elijah purchased at Fostat R. Hananel’s 
commentary to Joshua, which subsequently fell into 
the hands of his cousin, the gaon Mazliah (“ J. Q. R.” 
xiv. 486). It may be noted. here that the geonic 
family of Palestine was of Aaronite origin and that 
Abiathar claimed Ezra as his ancestor. The tradi- 
tion of the Palestinian gaonate seems to have sur- 
vived at Damascus, for Benjamin of Tudela (c. 1170) 
says that the teachers of Damascus were considered 
as the scholastic heads of Israel (“rashe yeshibot 
shel erez Yisrael”), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Hin Neuerschlossenes Capitel der 
Jüdischen Gesch.: Das Gaonat in Palästina und das 


Erüarchat in Aegypten, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xv. 79-96; 
Schechter, Saadyana, Cambridge, 1908. 


E. C. W. B. 
GAP. See DAUPHINÉ. 
GARCIA, BERNARDO (BENJAMIN?) 


NUÑEZ: Spanish poct; lived in Amsterdam about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. His little 
burlesques and occasional poems are extant in man- 
uscript. Among them arean epithalamium, written 
in the year 1785 for the wedding celebration öf Don 
Isaac de Abraham Curiel and Donna Ester Alvares; 
" Entremes del Pintor Cornelio”; and * Entremes del 
Hurto de los Muertos.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. iii. 90; Kayser- 
ling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 48 et seq. 3 
G. M. K. 


GARDEN. Sce HORTICULTURE. 


Gartner 
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GARLIC. See BOTANY. 
GARMENTS. See COSTUME. 


GARMISON, SAMUEL: Palestinian rabbi of 
the seventeenth century. lle was a native of Sa- 
Jonica, and settled in Jerusalem, where he became 
rabbi. Of his numerous works only two, and these 
in manuscript, are extant: “Imre Binah,” novellæ 
on Talmudic treatises, and “Imre No’am,” homilies; 
the second part of the latter is in the possession of 
Hakam Bashi Al-Yashar in Jerusalem. In the lat- 
ter work the author quotes three others: "Imre 
Yosher,” “Imre Emet," and a commentary on Tur 
Hoshen Mishpat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 49b, Berlin, 1816; 

Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 

do 


D. L. Grit. 


GARMON, NEHORATI: Rabbiof Tunis; poet; 
bornat Tripoli about 1682; diedat'Tunis1760. Gar- 
mon went to Tunis at twenty, and studied Talmud 
under Isaac Lombroso, whom he succeeded in the 
rabbinate. He was the author of * Yeter ha-Baz,” 
novell on the Talmud aud on Maimonides’ “ Yad,” 
printed with which are eleven poems of the author 
(only onein meter), and the novelle of his son, Hay- 
yim Garmon (d. 1781), entitled *Zedakah le-Hay- 
yim” (Leghorn, 1787). The father mentions in his 
preface that he lost a large part of his writings in an 
attack on the Jewish quarter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 318; D. Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 221-229, 
'Tunis, 1893. 

D. M. SEL. 

GARMU, BET: A family of skilled bakers em- 
ployed in the Temple at Jerusalem as bakers of the 
showbread (Ex. xxv. 30). They kept secret their 
method of baking. Fearing the family might die 
out and the secret perish with them, the chiefs of the 

Temple replaced them with experts from Alexandria, 

but these could not compete with the Garmuites. 

The sages therefore summoned the latter back to 

their office; they, however, would not return until 

their original salary had been doubled, and for this 
they were ever after censured. When asked why 
they would not reveal the secrets of their art, they 
replied, “Our forebears communicated to us their 
premonition that the Temple would eventually be 
destroyed; should we instruct others in our art, it 
might come to pass that our pupils would exercise the 
art in the service of some idolatrous temple." The 

Garmuites are often mentioned with reverence as 

models of scrupulous honesty (Yoma iii. 11, 38a; 

Tosef., Yoma, ii. 5, and parallels; see BAKING). 

E. C, B. M. 


GARNISHMENT: In law, the process by 
which A collects his demand from his debtor, B, by 
attaching money owing to B from a third person; 
hence called *Dritt-Arrest" in German law. The 
power of a court to enforce a judgment against B 
by collecting the debt of C to B and paying it to A, 
the judgment creditor, is asserted in a baraita (Ket. 
19a) by R. Nathan, who rather quaintly derives the 
rule from Num. v. 7. This rule is found in the codes 
(“© Yad,” Malwch, ii. 6; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 86, 1-4). The process, however, is not to 
be resorted to until the court has found that B has 


no money, goods, or lands from which to satisfy the 
debt, just as in the law of most American states the 
garnishment process is used only after a return of 
“no property." 

According to later opinions, first found in the 
Arba‘ Turim and in Hoshen Mishpat, 101, 5, a 
shorter process is allowed when the debtor holds 
a bond of a third person. The court may have it 
appraised, taking into consideration not only the 
third person’s degree of solvency, but also his char- 
acter (as a stubborn litigant or otherwise), and may 
turn the bond over to the creditor after the appraise- 
ment. The commentary “Beer ha-Golah” on 
Hoshen Mishpat expresses disapprobation of this 
course of procedure, but admits that it is well es- 
tablished in practise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Moses Bloch, Die Civil-Processordnung nach 

Mosaisch-Rabbinischen Rechte, p. 96. 

S. S. L. N. D. 

GART, JOSEPH: Provencal liturgical poet and 
commentator; probably lived at Aix in the fifteenth 
century. The surname is, according to Neubauer, 
the equivalent of the Hebrew * Shimroni," borne by 
the Gard family of Avignon (to which Joseph be- 
longed) in addition to their Provencal surname, 
“Gart.” Two literary productions of Gart are still 
extant in manuscript, a liturgical poem for New- 
Year’s Day (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, No. 893), 
and a commentary on the liturgies for the Four Sab- 
baths, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. E. J. ix. 215, x. 81; Renan-Neubauer, Les 

Ecrivains Juifs Francais, p. 319. 

J. I. Br. 

GARTNER, GUSTAV: Austrian physician; 
born at Pardubitz, Bohemia, Sept. 28, 1855. He 
received his education at the gymnasium at König- 
grütz and the University of Vienna, obtaining the 
degree of doctor of medicine in 1879. In the same 
year he became junior assistant at the general hos- 
pital at Vienna, and in 1882 assistant to Professor 
Stricker in experimental pathology, occupying the 
latter position until 1891. He was admitted to the 
medical faculty of his alma mater in 1886 as privat- 
docent, and in 1890 was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor, which position he now holds. 

Gürtner has paid particular attention to the use of 
electricity in medicine, and has invented several in- 
struments: the “elektrisches Zweizellenbad ” (elec- 
trical bath with two cells); the Kaolin rheostat; 
the tonometer, an instrument for measuring the 
pressure of the blood; the ergostat, etc. He has 
contributed many essays to the medical journals, 
among which may be mentioned: “Ueber die Be- 
ziehung Zwischen Nierenerkrankungen und Oede- 
men," in “Wiener Medizinische Zeitung," 1885; 
“ Das Electrisches Zweizellenbad,” in * Wiener Kli- 
nische Wochenschrift,” 1889, No. 44; “Der Kaolin 
Rheostat,” ib. 1890, No. 6; with F. Romer, “ Ueber 
die Einwirkung von Tuberkulin und Andern Bak- 
terien-Extracten auf den Lymphstrom, " 75. 1892, No. 
9. with A. Beck, * Ueber den Einfluss der Intrave- 
nósen Kochsalzeinspritzung auf die Resorption von 
Flüssigkeiten," ib. 1898, No. 31; “Ueber ein Neues 
Instrument zur Intensitütsmessung des Auskulta- 
tionsphünomen, " ib. 1894, No. 44: * Ueber Electrische 
Medizinalbiider,” 7). 1895, Nos. 88 and 34; with J. 


at 


Gascon 
Gatigno 


Wagner, “Die Lehre vom Hirnkreislauf," zb. 1899, 
No. 26; “Ueber Intravenóse Sauerstofiin gestionen, " 
ib. 1902, Nos. 27, 28. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Bioyraphisches Lerikon. 

GASCON, ABRAHAM: Scholar of the six- 
teenth century. Gascon had in his possession Samuel 
of Sarsah’s * Miklal Yofi," to which he added mar- 
ginal notes, and the index of which he completed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 1296. 

G. M. SEL. 

GASTER, MOSES: Haham of the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregation, London; born in Bucha- 
rest Sept. 16, 1856. Having taken a degree in his na- 
tive city (1874), he proceeded to the Jewish seminary 
at Breslau, where he received the degree of Ph. D. in 
1878 and the “ Hattarat Hora’ah” in 1881. His his- 
tory of Rumanian popular literature was published 
at Bucharest in 1888. Gaster’s magnum opus, on 
which he was engaged for ten years, is a Rumanian 
chrestomathy and glossary covering the period from 
the dawn of Rumanian literature down to 1880. He 
was lecturer on the Rumanian language and litera- 
ture at the University of Bucharest (1881-85), in- 
spector-general of schools, and a member of the 
council for examining teachers in humania. He 
also lectured on the Rumanian apocry pha, the whole 
of which he had discovered in manuscript. 

Gaster wrote various text-books for the Jewish 
community of Rumania, made à Rumanian transla- 
tion of the prayer-book, and compiled a short Scrip- 
ture history. 

Having been expelled from Rumania by the gov- 
ernment in 1885, he went to England, where he was 
appointed Ilchester lecturer in Slavonic literature at 
the University of Oxford, his lectures being pub. 
lished afterward as “Greco-Slavonic Literature,” 
London, 1886. He had not been in England many 
years before the Rumanian government. canceled 
the decree of expulsion, presented him with the 
Rumanian Ordre pour le Mérite of the first class 
(1891), and invited him to return; but he declined 
the invitation. In 1895, at the request of the Ru- 
manian government, he wrote a report on the Brit- 
ish system of education, which was printed as a 
“green book” and accepted as a basis of education 
in Rumania. 

In 1887 Gaster was appointed haham of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese congregation in London, in 
which capacity he presided over the bicentenary of 
Bevis Marks Synagogue. He was also principal of 
Judith Montefiore College, Ramsgate, from 1891 to 
1896, and wrote valuable essays accompanying the 
vearly reports of that institution. He is a member 
of the councils of the Folk-Lore, Biblical, Archeo- 
logical, and Royal Asiatic societies, and has written 
many papers in the transactions of these bodies. 
Among Gaster’s works are the following: “Jewish 
Folk-Lore in the Middle Ages ” (London, 1887); “ The 
Sword of Moses," from an ancient manuscript book 
of magic, with introduction, translation, and index 
(2b. 1896); “The Chronicles of Jerahmeel ? (ib. 1899); 
“History of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews,” a memorial volume in cele- 
bration of the two-hundredth anniversary of its 
inauguration (čb. 1901). The following are among 
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his numerous contributions to periodical literature: 
“ Beiträge zur Vergleichenden Sagen und Märchen- 
kunde,” in * Monatsschrift," xxix. 35 ct seg.; " Ein 
Targum der Amidah,” in 7b. xxxix. 79 et seg. ; “The 
Apocalypse of Abraham, from the Roman Text,” in 
the “Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,” ix. 
195; “The Unknown Hebrew Versions of the Tobit 
Legend,” in 2b. 1897, p. 27; “The Oldest Version of 
Midrash Meghillah,” in “ Kohut Memorial Volume”; 
“Hebrew Text of One of the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,” in the “Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology," xvi. 33 e£ seq. ; 
“Contributions to the History of Ahikar and Na- 
dam,” in the “Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety,” 1900, p. 301. 

Gaster is among the most active leaders of the 
Zionist movement in England; and even while in 
Rumania he assisted in establishing the first Jewish 
colony in Palestine. He was vice-president of the 
first Basel Congress, and has been a prominent figure 
in each succeeding congress. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Young Israel, 1598; Jew. Chron. and Jew. 
World, 18873 Jewish Year Book, 1900-01, pp. 270-271. 


J. G. L. 

GASTFREUND, ISAAC: Galician rabbinical 
scholar; born about 1845; died in Vienna after 1880. 
He was the author of “Toledot Rabbi ‘Akibah,” a 
biography of the tanna Akiba b. Joseph (Lemberg, 
1871; see * Ha-Shahar,” ii. 399—400), and of the Ger- 
man work * Mohamed nach Talmud und Midrash” 
(issued in parts, Berlin, 1875; Vienna, 1877-80; see 
Sprenger in “Z. D. M. G.” xxix. 654-659). He also 
wrote in Hebrew a biography of the Kónigswarter 
family entitled * Toledot Bet Kónigswarter" (Vienna, 
1877); “ AnsheShem,? biographies of Jonathan Ey be- 
schütz and Solomon Munk (Lyck, 1879); and * Tole- 
dot Yellinek,” a biography of Adolph Jelinek 
(Brody, 1880). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Biblioyraphisches Lexicon, i. 129, 600, 
Vienna, 1881; Zeitlin, Bil. Post-Mendels. p. 107; M. Schwab, 
Répertoire, Paris, 1900; ib. Supplement, 1903. 
mco l P. Wr. 
GATE (Hebrew, spy; Aramaic, yy; more prop- 

erly “ gateway ”): This denotes not so much a contri- 
vance like a door (nbn) for barring ingress and 
egress, as the passageway and the group of buildings 
designed for ornament or defense (I Macc. xiii. 33), 
together with the open space adjoining to or enclosed 
by them, at the entrance to a palace, a temple, or a 
city. The most elaborate description in the Bible of 
such a gate is thatof the eastern structure in the outer 
Temple court (Ezek. xl. 6-16). Steps led up to it; 
if had two thresholds, à number of lodges or guard- 
chambers five cubits apart, and porches and posts, 
with an open space ten cubits wide, while from the 
roof of one lodge to that opposite was a breadth of 
twenty-five cubits; the whole enclosed a court, the 
walls being broken by windows and the openings 
spanned by arches, 

Probably not quite so elaborate, the common gates 
were provided with doors consisting of stout wings 
or leaves of wood fastened with brass or iron bolts 
(4 beriah ”) or barred with heavy wooden beams cov- 
ered with brass or iron (*min'al") These were 
closed at nightfall and on the Sabbath (Josh. ii. 5, 7; 
Neh. xiii. 19). The entrance led underneath an up- 
per chamber, and sometimes through a small court 
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(II Sam. xviii. 24, 83) to an inner building. The 
roof over these buildings was flat; and on this, or on 
a tower connected with it, the gatekeeper (“sho‘er ") 
was stationed, giving notice either by loud calls or 
by blasts upon a horn when any one approached 
(1I Sam. xxiv. 14; II Kings ix. 7; Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. 
xxxiii. 1 ef seg. ; comp. II Chron. xxvi, 9). Guards 
under the command of the chief gatekeeper are 
also mentioned (II Kings vii. 10-11; Neh. xiii. 19; 
Jer. xxxvii. 18), for whose accommodation the 
lodges or guard-chambers were intended. Close 
by the city and Temple gates were larger or smaller 
open squares (* rehobot ”), which were public resorts 
(Gen. xix. 2; Judges xix. 15 et seg. ; II Sam. xix. 
8; I Kings xxii. 10). 

As the gate protected the whole city, the word 
came to be used for the city itself (Isa. xiv. 81; Ex. 
xx. 10; Deut. xvi. 5; Ruth iii. 11). The king's 
court is also designated as the “gate” (Esth. iii. 
2: Dan. ii. 49; comp. Esth. ii. 19 e£ seg.).. The gate 
and the adjoining open area constituted the market- 
place (Neh. viii. 16, xiii. 19; Job xxix. 7; II Kings 
vii. 1); hence such names as “ fish-gate," “sheep- 
eate? (Neh. iii. 1, 8, 82; xii. 89; Zeph. i. 10. The 
vates offered the main opportunity for social inter- 
course. 'The wells were sometimes situated here 
(II Sam. xxiii. 15-16). Here news from the outside 
was sure to be announced first (I Sam. iv. 18); 
private grief or public calamity found “at the 
gate” ready sympathizers among the assembled 

throng of idlers (comp. II Macc. iii.19; 


The Gen. xix. 1; Ps. lxix. 12 [A.V. 13]; 
Popular Prov. xxxi. 81); matters of public con- 
Center.  cern were discussed (I Kings xxii. 10; 


Jer. xxxviii. 7; at the gates of the 
Temple, Ezek. xi. 1; Jer. xxvi. 10 e£ seg.), public 
announcements were made (Jer. xvii. 19 e£ seg.; 
Prov. i. 21, viii. 8), and court and council sessions 
were held here (Job xxix. 7, xxxi. 21; Prov. xxxi. 
23; Lam. v. 14; Deut. xvi. 18, xxi. 19 ef seq., xxii. 
15-16; Josh. xx. 4). 

The Levite, the stranger, the widow that is “ with- 
in thy gates” (Deut. xvi. 14, et al.) have a legal 
status and claim to kindly consideration (comp. 
Amos v. 12, 15). The heads of slain enemies were 
probably exhibited in the gates (I Sam. xvii. 51, 54; 
comp. II Kings x. 8) Criminals were punished 
outside the gates (I Kings xxi. 18), but near by, 
while lepers were sent out from the gates (Lev. xiii. 
46; II Kings vii. 8), being assigned a settlement be- 
yond the city limits but not too far from the city wall. 

Gates and doors were marked with inscriptions 
(Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20; see Door; Mezuzan). Camps, 
too, had gates (Ex. xxxii. 26-27). The “ gate of 
heaven ”—an old mythological expression—is men- 
tioned (Gen. xxviii. 17), while the Temple’s gates 
- are paraphrased as “gates of righteousness” or 
“sate of the Lord,” through which the righteous 
shall enter (Ps. exviii. 19-20). “Gates of death” 
and “ gates of thick darkness” occur in poetic phrase- 
ology, in many cases with a tinge of mythological 
coloring (Ps. ix. 14 [A.V. 18]; Job xxxviii 17, 
Hebr.) For the gates of Jerusalem see JERUSA- 
LEM; for the gates of the Temple see TEMPLE. 

* Gate? is used allegorically in rabbinical idioms, 
as the “gates of repentance” (AWN yt; Pesik., 
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ed, Buber, xxv. 157a), the “ gates of tears,” and the 
“ates of prayer” (Ber. 32b; B. M. 59a), which are 
said to be “open”; £.e., repentance or prayer is ac- 
cepted. Hence the petition in the Ne'ilah service 
of the Day of Atonement: “Open unto us the gate 
at the time the gate [of the day] is closing." God 
is called the “Opener of the gates” (of day, for the 
sun to rise) in the prayer on Sabbath eve. "Sha'ar" 
=“ gate," or its Aramaic synonym, “baba,” is used 
in later Hebrew literature to designate “chapter” or 
* section " ina book (e.g.,“ Baba Batra,” etc. ; *Sha'ar 
ha-Yihud," in Bahya's * Hobot ha-Lebabot ”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riehm, Handwirterb. des Biblischen Alter- 
tums, ?d ed.. s.v. Haus, Stadt, Thor; Nowack, Lehrbuch 
der Hebrüischen Archiiologie, i. 142; Winer, B. R. 3d ed., 


ii, s.v. Thore; Hastings, Dict. Bible; Guthe, Kurzes Bibel- 
qworterbuch, 8.v. TROR 
E. G. H. 


GATH: One of the five principal cities of the 
Philistines (Josh. xiii, 8; I Sam. vi. 17. The name 
occurs in the El-Amarna tablets as “Gimta,” 
s Gimti," “Ginti”; in the Egyptian inscriptions as. 
“Kutu.” Goliath came from this city (I Sam. xvii.). 
David took refuge with King Achish of Gath (I 
Sam. xxi. 10, xxvii. 2). According to II Chron. xi. 
8, Rehoboam fortified the city, which, however, 
must have fallen into the hands of the Philistines 
again, for Uzziah conquered it (II Chron. xxvi. 6). 
Previous to that Gath was taken by the Syrian king 
Hazael(II Kings xii. 18). According to an Assyr- 
ian inscription, Sargon took Gath among other 
Philistine cities (comp. Amos vi. 2; Micah i. 14). 

E. G. H. F. Bu. 

GATIGNO (Portuguese, Gatinho; Levantine, 
Gattegno): Name (Spanish) of a family known in 
the fourteenth century, and still flourishing in Tur- 
key; itis probably derived from the former French 
district of Gatines. 

Abraham Gatigno: Rabbi; born in Salonica: 
grandson of Abraham ben Benveniste Gatigno; 
Chosen hakam bashi of Salonica (Jan. 10, 1875) in 
succession to Raphael Asher Covo (d. Dec. 26, 1874). 
Abraham Gatigno founded the first modern Jewish 
school in Salonica. He is the author of “Zel ha- 
Kesef " (Salonica, 1872). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Franco, Histoire des Israélites de P Empire 

Ottoman, p. 206. 

M. K. 


Abraham ben Benveniste Gatigno: Turkish 
rabbi; died at Salonica May, 1780. He wrote: 
“ Tirat Kesef,” homiletic commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, Salonica, 1786; “Zeror ha-Kesef," responsa 
and homilies, with many additions by his son, Ben- 
veniste Gatigno, čb. 1756. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Mwatot WW-Shelomoh, p. 4b; 
Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i. 318; Van Straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books 


Brit. Mus. p. 8. 
M. SEL. 


Eliakim ben Isaac Gatigno: Turkish rabbi; 
lived at Smyrna in the eighteenth century. He 
wrote: “To‘afot Re'em," commentary on Elijah 
Mizrahi's “ Perush Rashi,” Smyrna, 1766; “ Agurah 
be-Oholeka," responsa, Salonica, 1781; “ Yizhak 
Yerannen," novelle on Maimonides, 25. 1785. Ben- 
jacob (“ Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 228) attributes the last- 
named work to Isaac b. Eliakim Gatigno. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 319: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 265. 
M. SEL. 
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Ezra ben Solomon ibn Gatigno (Astruc 
Solomon): Commentator; pupil. of Joseph b. 
Joshua ibn Vives; lived in Saragossa and A gremonte 
(1356-72). He is the author of a supercommentary 
to Abraham ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Penta- 
teuch. Following the example of Joseph ibn Caspi, 
he separated the exegetical from the mystical por- 
tion of the commentary. The former, which was 
finished in Agremonte on the 18th of Elul, 5132 
(=Aug. 18, 1872), is entitled “Sefer ha-Zikronot”; 
to the latter he gaye the title “Sod Adonai Lire’aw.” 
Manuscript copies of both are extant in Oxford; 
copies of the mystical portion in the Munich and 
other libraries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Eneye. 
section i., part 54, pp. 358 et seq.; idem. Hebr. Uebers. p. 496; 
idem, Cat. Munich, 2d ed., p. 7; Jellinek, Kontres Ra- 
Mazkir, 2à ed., pp. 22 et seq. 

M. K. 


Isaac ben Eliakim Gatigno: Turkish rabbi; 
lived at Salonica in the eighteenth century. He 
wrote: “Bet Yizhak,” a critical commentary on 
Maimonides’ * Yad,” Salonica, 1792; “Bet Mo‘ed,” 
novelle and homilies, čb. 1889, See Eliakim ben 
Isaac GATIGNO. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 319; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 265. 
M. SEL. 


Solomon Astruc Gatigno (“the Martyr”): A 
Bible commentator, probably of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote expository notes to Messianic pas- 
sages in the Bible, such as Isa. lii. 13. and Ps. exxxix. ; 
also & commentary on the Pentateuch entitled 
* Midrash ha-Torah," à manuscript copy of which 
work was seen by Azulai. Ilis commentaries are 
preserved in manuscript at Oxford. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 
section ii., part 27, p. 39! : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 161. 


D. M. K. 
GAU, JACOB IBN. Sce IBN JAU, JACOB. 


GAULONITIS: Section of country east of the 
Jordan and of the Sea of Galilee; so called particu- 
larly in the first century c.E. It is frequently men- 
tioned by Josephusasa part of the tetrarchy of Philip, 
in the same gencral region as Trachonitis, Auranitis, 
and Batanea. The origin of the name is probably 
to be found in “Golan,” one of the cities of refuge 
(Deut. iv. 48; Josh. xx. 8) located in Bashan, in the 
territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh, and also one 
of the Levitical cities assigned to the children of 
Gershon (Josh. xxi. 27; I Chron. vi. 50). The mod- 
ern equivalent of “Golan ” is * Jaulan," described by 
Schumacher in his “ Across the Jordan” (p. 8): 

** This district of Jaulàn is bounded on the south by the Shari’at 
el Menádireh, and on the north extends tothe Jisrs (or Bridges) 
of 'Allán and Rukkad, or even as far as Ghadir el Bustán. On 
the east it is bounded by the gorge of the Nahr el 'Allàn (Hau- 
rán), and on the west by the still more precipitous Nahr er 
Rukkad. Its highest elevation, at Ghadir el Bustán, reaches 
1,912 feet ; while its lowest inhabited village, not counting the 
Bedawin huts at Kuweyyeh, is El Ekseir, at 1,145 feet: but its 
average height may be put at 1.500 feet above the Mediterranean 
Sea." 

This plateau is but little cultivated except near 
the villages. It is dotted with volcanic mounds of 
basaltie formation, and makes fine pasturage during 
the earlier spring. Schumacher (pp. 91-93), on the 
authority of the present inhabitants, mentions Sahem 
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al-Jaulan, the best-built village in all Jaulan, as 


probably the ancient capital of this district. 
E, G. H. L3 


GAUNSE (Gaunz, Ganse, Gans), JO- 
ACHIM (Jeochim, Jochim): German mining 
expert who figures in the English state papers of the 
reign of Elizabeth. He was born at Prague, and was 
therefore in all probability a connection of David 
Gans, who settled tbere in 1564; he certainly 
shared his scientific interests. He is first men- 
tioned in his professional capacity at Keswick, 
Cumberland, in 1581, and he remained in England 
till the end of 1589. He introduced a new process 
for the “makeing of Copper, vitriall, and Coppris, 
and smeltinge of Copper and leade ures.” A full 
description of his operations is preserved in the 
English state papers (Domestic Series, Elizabeth, 
vol. 152, No. 88). Foreign miners were very active 
in England about this period. There is no doubt 
that England owed much to such immigrants in the 
mining industries (see Cunningham, * Alien Immi- 
grants," p. 122). 

In Sept., 1589, in the presence of a minister, Rich- 
ard Curteys, at Bristol, Gaunse, speaking “in the 
Hebrue tonge,” proclaimed himself a Jew, and as à 
result was arrested and sent in custody to the privy 
council in London (Domestic Series, Elizabeth, vol. 
226, No. 46). The council seems to have taken no 
hostile action, however. Walsingham, who was then 
secretary of state, was an old employer of Gaunse, 
and other members of the council also knew him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Joachim Gaunse, a Mining 
Incident in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, in Transactions 
of Jewish Historical Society of England, iY., where all the 
documents are published. 


J. I. A. 


GAVISON, MEIR: Egyptian scholar; flour- 
ished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He was one of the rabbis at Cairo at the time of R. 
Jacob Castro, and was generally recognized as a 
great Talmudist. One volume of his responsa was 
seen in Egypt by Azulai. His responsa are also 
mentioned by Abraham ha-Levi in his “Ginnat 
Weradim,” part iii., No. 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim. 


D. L. GnU. 


GAYA: Town in the Austrian province of Mo- 
ravia. In official records Jews at Gaya are first 
mentioned toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but there can be no doubt that a Jewish com- 
munity existed there at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, as an inscription on the ceiling of 
the old synagogue, torn down in 1851, showed the 
date 1507. In 1688 the Jews had only twelve 
houses. In 1696 the inhabitants petitioned Emperor 
Leopold I. “to free them from the troublesome 
Jews who are encroaching upon all branches of in- 
dustry,” but their request was refused. In 1727, un- 
der Charles VI., the Jews of Gaya were organized 
as an independent municipality, which still exists. 
In 1848 the number of members contributing to the 
expenses of the Jewish community was 94; in 1852 
it was 121; and at present (1903) there are 160 tax- 
payers. The Jews number about 900 in a total 
population of about 3,800. Gaya has a synagogue, 
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dedicated in 1852; an old and a new cemetery; and 
a school building with four classrooms. 

The “Memorbuch ” contains the names of twenty 
rabbis, among whom are Isaac of Janow, author of 
“Pene Yizhak Zuta,” Amsterdam, 1781; Josef 
Weisse; and Moritz Duschak. When the last-named 
was called to Cracow in 1872 the rabbinate remained 
vacant till 1902, when the present incumbent, 
Moritz Bauer, was called. The Gaya community 
includes the former communities of Kosteletz and 
Koritschan. 

D. M. BA. 

GAZA (my): Palestinian city on the Mediter- 
ranean, about 85 kilometers southeast of Jerusa- 
lem. In carly times it was one of the terminals of 
the trade-route from South Arabia, as well as from 
Petra and Palmyra. Gaza was condemned by Amos 
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took Gaza and left a garrison there. The city later 
capitulated to Jonathan Maccabeus, who destroyed 
the suburbs by fire. The Jewish king Alexander 
Jannsus destroyed Gaza after a siege of a year (96 
B.C.); it was wrested from the Jews by Pompey, and 
was rebuilt and fortified by the Roman general 
Gabinius in 57. In 80 it was given by Augustus to 
Herod; but at the beginning of the last Jewish war 
it was completely destroyed. Jerome, however, 
speaks of it as a large city in his time. In the 
Talmudic period residence there was permitted to 
Jews, though its inhabitants were pagans. The 
Arabs under Amr took it in 634, but it was restored 
by the Christians under Baldwin III. In 1152 it 
came into the possession of the Templars. In 1187 
Saladin recaptured it. 

Notwithstanding all these changes of rulership, 


VIEW OF MODERN GAZA. 
(From a photograph.) 


(i. 6) for trafficking in slaves with Edom. On 
account of its position its possession was bitterly 
contested by the Pharaohs from the sixteenth to the 
fourteenth century, and by the Ptolemies in the 
third and the second. The history of Gaza goes 
back toremotest antiquity. It is mentioned in Gen. 
x. 19 as the boundary of Canaan. Conquered by 
the tribe of Judah (Judges i. 18, where LXX. in- 
troduces *not," probably having later conditions in 
mind) and retaken by the Philistines, it was the 
scene of Samson's prowess; he is said to have carried 
the two gates of the city up the neighboring moun- 
tain, and to have perished subsequently in overturn- 
ing the temple of Dagon (Judges xvi.) It was ac- 
counted one of the five chief Philistine cities (Josh. 
xiii. 8), and at the time of Solomon was the southern 
limit of the kingdom (I Kings v. 4, Hebr.). When 
Alexander the Great went from Tyre to Egypt, he 
V.—81 


scarcely anything is known of the Jews of Gaza. 
Meshullam of Volterra (1481) found sixty Jewish 
houscholders there and four Samaritans. The wine 
of the place was all grown by the Jews (Luncz. 
“ Jerusalem,” i. 198). Obadiah of Bertinoro (1488) 
mentions as rabbi of Gaza when he was there a cer- 
tain Moses of Prague, who had come from Jerusalem 
(*Zwei Briefe," ed. Neubauer, p. 19). The Karaite 
Samuel b. David found a Rabbinite synagogue there 
in 1641 (ed. Gurland, p. 11). It may, however, be 
assumed that a Jewish. community existed at Gaza 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and that the 
Najjara family supplied some of the rabbis of the 
place. Israel Najjara, son of the Damascene rabbi 
Moses Najjara, the author of the songs “Zemirot 
Yisrael,” was chief rabbi of Gaza and president of 
the tribunal in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, In 1606 the pseudo-Messiah Shabbethai Zebi 
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found there his most devoted follower, Nathan of 

Gaza, son-in-law of a rich and pious Jew of that 

community. <A certain R. Zedakah of Gaza is men- 

tioned in a Bodleian manuscript (Steinschneider, 

“Cat. BodL? col. 579, No. 1658). There were Jews 

at Gaza as late as 1799, but they fled in numbers be- 

fore Napoleon's army; and Volney, who accom- 
panied the latter, and who describes Gaza in detail, 
does not allude in any way to the Jews. About 

1880 a group of them settled in the town, in which 

àt present there are about ninety. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Munk, Palestine, p. 63, Paris, 1845: M. 
Franco, Histoire des Israélites de VEmpire Ottoman; Naj- 
jara, Zemirot Yisrael, Preface; Bóttger. Lexicon zu den 
Schriften des Flavius Josephus, p. 12/; Neubauer, Géogra- 
phie du Talmud, p. 67; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geography of 
the Holy Land, pp. 181 et seq. 

M. Fr.—G. 


GAZARA or GAZERA (Tácapa; comp. I Macc. 
iv. 15, vii. 45): Fortified city in Palestine; situated on 
the borders of Azotus, not far from Emmaus-Nicopo- 
lison the west. Gazara has been proved by Schürer 
(“ Geschichte,” i. 245) to be identical with the 
“Gezer” of the Bible (Josh. xvi. 10). 

E. G. H. 


GAZELLE. See ROEBUCK. 


GEBA (33; pausal form, Gaba): A city of Ben- 
jamin, among the group of towns lying along the 
northern boundary (Josh. xviii. 94). Geba and its 
suburbs were allotted to the priests (7b. xxi. 17: 
I Chron. vi. 60). It is mentioned in II Kings xxiii. 
8 as the northern landmark of the kingdom of Judah, 
in opposition to Beer-sheba, the southern; it is 
spoken of in II Sam. v. 25 as the eastern limit, in 
opposition to Gazer, the western. In the parallel 
passage, I Chron. xiv. 16, the name is changed to 
“Gibeon.” “Geba” is sometimes used where 
“Gibeah” is meant, and vice versa, as in I Sam. 
xiv. 2, 16. See GrisEan. In the time of Saul, 
Geba was occupied by the Philistines (25. xiii. 
3). The latter, ejected by Jonathan, made a furious 
onslaught, the armies being arrayed on opposite 
sides of the ravine which was between Geba on the 
south and Michmash on the north (db. xiv. 4, 5). 
This description of the topography of Geba tallies 
with that given in Isa. x. 28, 29. Geba is identified 
with a village called * Jeba*," situated on a hill, op- 
posite which there isa village called * Mukhmas," the 
Biblical * Michmash " (see Robinson, “ Researches,” 
ii. 118 et seg. ; Buhl, * Geographie des Alten Paiiis- 
tinas,” pp. 172-110). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


GEBAL: A later designation for the northern 
part of the Edomite mountain, called * Gebalene" 
by the Greeks; it occurs in Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 (A. V. 
1) and, according to Winckler, also in Obad. v. 6. 
The Arabic word *JibaL" from which the name 
has been derived, is still applied to this district. 

E. G. H. F. Bu. 


GEBALENA. See PALESTINE. 


GEBER: 1. Son of Geber; mentioned (I Kings 
iv. 18) asone of Solomon’s district commissariat offi- 
cers who resided in the fortress of Ramoth-gilead 
and had charge of Mavoth-jair and the district of 
Argob. 


M. SEL. 


2. Son of Uri; district commissariat officer of 
“the land of Gilead,” a territory south of Argob 
and originally possessed by Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and by Og, King of Bashan (I Kings iv. 
19). The text is rather obscure. The English ver- 
sions read: “and he was the only oflicer which 
was in the land." Solomon had twelve oflicers in 
Isracl (I Kings iv. 7). The text admits “and one 
ofticer who [was] in the land," as an alternative to 
“and he was the only officer which was in the land.” 

E. G. H. D. E. 


GEBIHA OF ARGIZAH: Babylonian scholar 
of the fifth century; contemporary of Ashi, the pro- 
jector of the Babylonian Gemara compilation. Huna 
b. Nathan once reported to Ashi a homiletic inter- 
pretation by Gebiha (Git. 7a; Yalk. to Josh. xv. 
22, & 17) In “Seder Tanna’im we-Amora'im" 
(ed. Taussig, in “Neweh Shalom,” p. 5; Mahzor 
Vitry, p. 483, Berlin, 1893) he is erroneously reck- 
oned among the Saboraim, though he flourished 
about a century before them (see Brüll's * Jahrb." ii. 
25). Asto " Argizah," see Jastrow, “Dict.” p. 115a; 
Kohut, *Aruch Completum," i. 271a; Neubauer, 
“G. T." p. 888; Rapoport, “ ‘Erek Millin,” p. 192. 

S. S. S. M. 


GEBIHA OF BE-KATIL: Babylonian hala- 
kist of the fifth century; junior of Aha b. Jacob, 
Abaye, and Raba; from all of these he learned 
halakot, which he eventually reported to Ashi, 
whom he assisted in the compilation of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Yeb. 60a; B. B. 88a; ‘Ab. Zarah 
22a; Mul. 26b, 64b). Once he lectured at the resi- 
dence of the exilarch, and Amemar reported the 
substance of the lecture to Ashi (Bezah 23a). During 
the last fourteen years of his life (419-488) he held 
the presidency of the Academy of Pumbedita, va- 
cated by the death of Aha b. Raba. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sherira, Iggeret; Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 
379; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 41b. 


S. 8. S. M. 
GEBIHA B. PESISA. See ALEXANDER TUE 
GREAT. 


GEBINI (from Lat. “Gabinius”): Officer of the 
Second Temple, whose duty was at certain times of 
each day to announce the rite to be performed, and 
to remind the appointees of their respective parts 
in the performance of that rite. "Thus he would 
cry out: “Priests, attend to the sacrifice; Levites, 
attune the hymn; Israelites, take your places” (Shek. 
v.1; Yer. Shek. v. 48c). Gebini’s voice is said to 
have been once heard by Agrippa at a distance of 
eight miles, whereupon the king richly rewarded 
him (Shek. é.c.). Elsewhere itis said that his proc- 
lamations in the Temple were often heard at Jer- 
icho, a distance of ten miles (Tamid iii. 8; Yoma 
20b; Yer. Suk. v. 55b, incorrectly 995). It is þe- 
lieved that “Gebini” became an eponym for all 
successors in the office of Temple crier (see com- 


mentaries to Shek. /.c.). 
S. S. S. M. 


GEBINI B. HARSON: A Jewish Croesus, 
cited as a realistic illustration of Eccl. iv. 8. The 
Midrash thus dissects the verse: “There is one 
alone": that means Gebini b. Harson, to whom 
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“there was no second,” he being without an equal. 
“He hath neither child nor brother”: he was his 
mother’s only son; and “there is no end to his 
labor,” that is, the laboriously accumulated wealth 
which his father bequeathed to him. “Neither is 
his eye satisfied with riches,” because he was blind 
in one eye. “For whom do I labor, and bereave my 
soul of good?” It is related that, after his father’s 
death, he requested his mother, “Show me all the 
Silver and the gold which my father has left me." 
She showed him a heap of denars the bulk of which 
was such as to prevent their seeing each other when 
they stood on opposite sides thereof. “And,” adds 
R. Levi in the name of Resh Lakish, “the very day 
when Gebini b. Harson died, Belshazzar, afterward 
governor of Babylonia, was born, and he subse- 
quently carried off all that wealth" (Eccl R. ad 
loc. ; see * Mattenot Kehunnah " ad loc.). 


8. 8. S. M. 


GEBWEILER: Town of Alsace, in the consis- 
torial district of Colmarand rabbinate of Sulz. The 
first document referring to its Jewish community 
dates from 12970, and is now in the archives of 
Colmar (L. 16, 60. "Thesynagogue is first mentioned 
in 13838. The Jews of Gebweiler suffered in the per- 
secutions of 1349 (* R. E. J.” iv. 27), and no Jews 
seem to have lived there during the next few cen- 
turies; but at the time of the Thirty Years’ war three 
Jewish families received permission to settle tempo- 
rarily in the town on payment of 20 reichsthaler 
per week, the open country being unsafe, In 1674 
Gabriel Bloch was admitted on payment of 14 
pfennigs protection-money and board for one horse 
for the town. When Wolf Wechsler, who signs 
himself in certain documents nabn p2*223, sought 
permission from the government to settle at Geb- 
weiler, the abbot, who did * not wish to force the Jew 
upon the town," left the matter to the magistrate 
for decision. In the discussion it was pointed out 
that Wechsler had rendered important services to the 
bishopric and to the town, and ought therefore to 
be admitted. Wechsler was director of the Jews of 
the upper free district (J. Weiss, “Geschichte und 
Rechtliche Stellung der Juden im Bistum Stras- 
burg," p. 18). 

In 1706 four Jewish families were living at Geb- 
weiler, and in 1741 ten families; but in 1784 there 
were only seven families, aggregating 40 persons. 
In 1908 there were 88 families at Gebweiler, including 
the suburb of Lauterbach. The congregation has 
three charitable societies. Its present synagogue 
was built in 1870-71; its dead are buried in the 
cemetery of Jungholz. 

D. M. Gr. 


GECKO. See Ferret; LIZARD. 


GEDALIAH: Son of Ahikam, through whose 
influence Jeremiah was saved from the fury of the 
mob, and grandson of Shaphan the scribe (Jer. xxvi. 
24; II Kings xxii; II Chron. xxxiv.); probably 
cousin of Michaiah, son of Gemariah (Jer. xxxvi. 
11)  Gedaliah was thus a scion of a noble and 
pious family. Nebuchadnezzarappointed him gov- 
ernor of Palestine after the conquest of the land, and 
entrusted Jeremiah to his care (Jer. xxxiv. 14, xl 5). 
Gedaliah made Mizpah his capital, where the scat- 
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tered remnants of the nation soon gathered round 
him. Not only the poor peasants and laborers, but 
also the generals and military men came back from 
their hiding-places among the surrounding tribes, 
and settled in the deserted towns of Palestine. Ge- 
daliah exhorted them to remain loyal to the Baby- 
lonian rulers, and to lay down their arms and be- 
take themselves to agriculture and to the rebuilding 
of their razed cities. He permitted them to gather 
the crops on lands which had no owner. 

Baalis, king of the Ammonites, envious of the 
Jewish colony’s prosperity, or jealous of the might 

of the Babylonian king, instigated Ish- 
His Death. mael, son of Nathaniel, “of the royal 

seed,” to make an end of the Judean 
rule in Palestine. Ishmael, being an unscrupulous 
character, permitted himself to become the tool of 
the Ammonite king in order to realize his own ambi- 
tion to become the ruler of the deserted land. Infor- 
mation of this conspiracy reached Gedaliah through 
Johanan, son of Kareah, and Johanan undertook to 
slay Ishmael before he had had time to carry out his 
evil design; but the governor disbelieved the report, 
and forbade Johanan to lay hands upon the conspir- 
ator, Ishmael and his ten companions were royally 
entertained at Gedaliah’s table. In the midst of the 
festivities Ishmael slew the unsuspecting Gedaliah, 
the Chaldean garrison stationed in Mizpah, and all 
the Jews that were with him, casting their bodies 
into the pit of Asa (Josephus, “Ant.” x. 9, § 4). 
The Rabbis condemn the overconfidence of Gedaliah, 
holding him responsible for the death of his followers 
(Niddah 61a; comp. Jer. xli. 9). Ishmael captured 
many of the inhabitants of Mizpah, as well as “the 
daughters of the king" entrusted to Gedaliah's care 
by the Babylonian general, and fled to Ammon. 
Johanan and his followers, however, on receiving 
the sad tidings, immediately pursued the murderers, 
overtaking them at the lake of Gibeon. The cap- 
tives were rescued, but Ishmael and eight of his men 
escaped to the land of Ammon. The plan of Baalis 
thus succeeded, for the Jewish refugees, fearing lest 
the Babylonian king should hold them responsible for 
the murder, never returned to theirnative land. In 
spite of the exhortations of Jeremiah they fled to 
Egypt, joined by the remnant of the Jews that had 
survived, together with Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 
xlii. 6). The rule of Gedaliah lasted, according to 
tradition, only two months, although Griitz argues 
that it continued more than four years. 

The Biblical records place the death of Gedaliah 
in the seventh month (Tishri) without specifying the 
day. The traditional view is that it occurred on the 
third day of Tishri, which was therefore subse- 
quently established as a fast-day in commemoration 
of the sad event (Zech. vii. 5, viii. 19; R. H. 18b). 
Later authorities accepted the view that the assassin- 
ation occurred on New-Year’s Day, and the fast 
was postponed to the week-day following it—the 
third of the month (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyin, 

549, 1; Ture Zahab ad loc.). It is 

Fast of not, however, regarded as a postponed 

Gedaliah. fast-day. If it falls on the Sabbath, 
the fast must be observed on the fol- 

lowing day. The ritual of the day is the same as 
that of any other fast-day, with the addition of those 


Gedaliah 
Gehazi 


azı 


prayers which are peculiar to the penitential days. 

See FASTING AND Fast-Days. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T.; Hastings, Dict. Bible ; 
Graetz, Hist. i. 817-828, Philadelphia, 1891; Ya'bez, Toledot 
Yisrael, ii., Wilna, 1898. 

E. G. H. J. H. G. 

GEDALIAH CORDOVERO. See Cor- 
DOVERO, GEDALIAH. 

GEDALIAH, JUDAH, DON: Portuguese 
printer; born in Lisbon, where he was engaged as 
foreman in the printing-house of Eliezer Toledano. 
Driven out of Portugal at an advanced age, he set- 
tled in Salonica, and about 1515 set up the first 
Hebrew printing -press established in that city, using 
in part the type which he had taken with him from 
Lisbon. Oneof the first works printed was the “ ‘En 
Ya‘akob” of Jacob ibn Habib, whom Gedaliah es- 
teemed highly. In 1522 he printed Isaac Arama’s 
4*Akedat Yizhak.” Gedaliah died about 1526 in 
Salonica. His press was continued by his sons, and 
altogether produced about thirty works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob ibn Habib, ' £n Ya'akob, Introduction ; 

Judah Nehama, Miktebe Dodim, p. 162: Erseh and Gruber, 

Eneye. section ii., part 28, p. 40. 

J. M. K. 

GEDALIAH (GADILIA), JUDAH BEN 
MOSES: Turkish rabbi; lived at Salonica in the 
sixteenth century. He was the author of (1) * Maso- 
ret Talmud Yerushalmi,” an index to the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Constantinople, 1573); (2) a commentary to 
Midrash Rabbah (published in the edition of Salo- 
nica, 1595); and (3) notes to the Zohar (Salonica, 
1596-97). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 41a: Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. eol. 1326; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 321. 


D. M. SEL. 
GEDALIAH IBN YAHYA. GSeeIsN Yanxa. 


GEDILIAH (353), ABRAHAM BEN 
SAMUEL: Rabbi and Talmudist of the seven- 
teenth century; came originally from Jerusalem, 
traveled in Italy, and lived in Leghorn; he was also 
rabbi in Verona. He corresponded with Samuel 
Aboab and Moses Zacuto, and was highly esteemed 
by them as a Talmudist. He wrote a commentary 
on the Yalkut entitled * Berit Abraham," which was 
printed at Leghorn together with the Yalkut (part 
i in 1650, part ii. in 1660; the part on the Penta- 
teuch was reprinted in 1718). In addition to careful 
explanations, his work contains much matter from 
manuscripts of old midrashim which is not found 
in the Yalkut. Gediliah has also done an important 
service in preserving the correct text of the Yalkut. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel Aboab, Responsa, No. 72; Nepi-Ghi- 

Do Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 21, 25 ; Mortara, Indice, 

D. LB 

GEDOR: 1. Son of Jehiel, father of Gibeon and 
ancestor of Saul (I Chron. viii. 31, ix. 37). 

2. Son of Penuel (I Chron, iv. 4), 

3. Son of Jered (db. iv. 18). 

4. City of Judah (Josh. xv. 58), not far from He- 
bron. [tis now called “Jadur.” 

9. A place in the possession of the tribe of Simeon 
(I Chron. iv. 89). The reading of the Septuagint is 
Tépapa = “ Gerar.” 

6. Town from which came Jeroham, whose sons 
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were among the mighty men of Benjamin who 
joined David at Ziklag (I Chron. xii. 7). 
B. P. 


E. G. II. 
GEGENWART, DIE. See PERIODICALS. 


GE-HARASHIM (py on N'i [A.V. and R. V. 
“Valley of Charashim”]), or GE HA-HARA- 
SHIM (Dunn): 1. Town—the name of which 
means “the valley of craftsmen "—founded by Joab, 
one of the tribe of Judah (I Chron. iv. 14). E 

2. Town inhabited by Benjamites (Neh. xi. 85). 
In this passage Ge-Harashimis mentioned with Lod 
and Ono, which form, according to Yer. Meg. i. 1, 
a part of Ge-Harashim or “the valley of crafts- 
men.” 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

GEHAZI (lt. “valley of vision”: LXX. Teğí,; 
Vulgate, “Giezi”): Elisha's servant (II Kings iv. 
19 et seg.; v. 90, 21, 25; viii. 4-5). —Biblieal Data: 
Gehazi is mentioned first in connection with the his- 
tory of the woman from Shunem. He explains to 
the prophet her desire to have a son (75. iv. 14). 
Later, when she visits Elisha at Carmel, beseeching 
his aid in behalf of the child that has died, Gehazi 
would rudely thrust her aside. Elisha, however, 
charges him to hurry to Shunem, saluting none on 
the way, and Jay the prophet’s staff on the child’s 
face (7b. iv. 297-99). Though he does as he is bidden, 
he fails to recall the child to life. 

Geliazi is also connected with the story of Naa- 
man. Moved by covetousness, he runs after the 
Syrian general to secure for himself a share of the 
presents refused by his master (II Kings v. 20). 
Inventing a story about an unexpected visit of two 
sons of prophets in need of garments, he asks for 
“a talent of silver and two changes of garments,” 
putting the request as though it were from Elisha. 
He receives enough to burden two servants, who 
carry the gifts to the “‘ophel” (bil), where he hides 
them. Upon his return to his master he denies 
having run after the foreign general But the 
prophet unmasks ihe hypocrite, and smites him 
with the leprosy of Naaman. Gehazi, having be- 
come “a leper as white as snow,” leaves the pres- 
ence of Elisha (II Kings v. 21-21). 

Gehazi appears again, carrying on a conversation 
with King Jehoram (II Kings viii. 1-6) concerning 
Elisha's restoration of the Shunammite woman's son 
to life; but his recital of Elisha's miracles is inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the woman herself to 
petition the king for the recovery of her house and 
land, abandoned by her in the recent famine. This 
last narrative seems to be out of place, and should 
apparently precede II Kings v. (see ELISHA: CRITI- 
CAL VIEW). 

In Rabbinical Literature: Gehazi is one of 
those who, denying the resurrection of the dead, 
have no portion in the world to come, but share the 
doom of Balaam, Doeg, and Ahithophel (Sanh. 90a). 
It was while on the way to Shunem with Elisha’s 
staff that Gehazi proved himself to be a skeptic con- 
cerning the resurrection. He considered the whole 
procedure a joke (Pirke R. El. xxxiii.), and instead of 
obeying the order not to address even one word to 
any passer-by, nor return any salutation, he asked 
derisively of those he met whether they believed the 
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Staff had the power to restore the dead to life. For 
this reason he failed. 

In other ways, too, Gehazi displayed a mean char- 
acter, as, for instance, in his behavior to the Shu- 
nammite woman (Pirke R. El. xxxiii; Ber. 10b; 
Lev. R. Xxiv.; Yer. Yeb. ii.; Sanh. xi); he drove 
away Elisha’s disciples (Sanh. 107b); he possessed a 
magnet by which he lifted up the idol made by Jero- 
boàm, so that it was seen between heaven and earth; 
he had * Yirwit” engraved on it, and in consequence 
the idol (a calf) pronounced tho first two words of the 
Decalogue (20.). When Naaman went to Elisha, the 
latter was studying the passage concerning the cight 
unclean “sherazim” (creeping things; comp. Shab. 
xiv. 1). Therefore when Gehazi returned after in- 
ducing Naaman to give him presents, Elisha, in his 
rebuke, enumerated eight precious things which 
Gehazi had taken, and told him that it was time 
for him to take the punishment prescribed for one 
who catches any of the eight sherazim, the pun- 
ishment being in his case leprosy. The four 
lepers at the gate announcing Sennacherib's defeat 
were Gehazi and his three sons(Sotah 47a). Never- 
theless, Elisha is censured for having been too 
severe. He “thrust him away with both hands” in- 
stead of using one for that purpose and the other 
for drawing him toward himself (Yer. Sanh. 29b). 
Elisha went to Damascus to induce Gehazi to re- 
pent, but Gehazi refused, quoting his master's own 
teachings to the effect that a sinner who had led 
others into sin had no hope (Sanh. 107b; Sotah 472). 

Gehazi was interrupted in his conversation with 
the king because the praises of a holy man should 
not be sung by a sinner (Lev. R. xvi. 4. He had 
been disrespectful to his teacher, calling him by 
name (Sanh, 100a). His character is said to have 
been that of à man who, though learned, was 
jealous and avaricious, unchaste and a cynic (Yer. 


Sanh. xi.). 
E. G. H. 

GEHENNA (Hebr. nma; Greek, T'éevia): The 
place where children were sacrificed to the god 
Moloch was originally in the * valley of the son of 
Hinnom,” to the south of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 8, 
passim; IT Kings xxii. 10; Jer. ii. 23; vii. 81-82; 
Xix. 6, 18-14) For this reason the valley was 
deemed to be accursed, and “Gehenna” therefore 
soon became a figurative equivalent for “hell.” 
Hell, like paradise, was created by God (Sotah 22a); 
according to Gen. R. ix. 9, the words “very good” 
in Gen. i. 31 refer to hell; hence the latter must have 
been created on the sixth day. Yet opinions on 
this point vary. According to some 
Nature and sources, it was created on the second 
Situation. day; according to others, even before 
the world, only its fire being created 
on the second day (Gen. R. iv., end; Pes. 54a). The 
“fiery furnace” that Abraham saw (Gen. xv. 17, 
Hebr.) was Gehenna (Meck. xx. 18b, 71b; comp. 
Enoch, xeviil. 3, ciii. 8; Matt. xiii. 42, 50; ‘Er. 19a, 
where the “fiery furnace " is also identified with the 
gate of Gehenna). Opinions also vary as to the situ- 
ation, extent, and nature of hell The statement 
that Gehenna is situated in the valley of Hinnom 
near Jerusalem, in the “accursed valley” (Enoch, 
xxvii. 1 e£ seg.), means simply that it has a gate 
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there. It was in Zion, and had a gate in Jerusalem 
(Isa. xxxi. 9). It had three gates, one in the 
wilderness, one in the sea, and one in Jerusalem 
(Er. 19a). The gate lies between two palm-trees 
in the valley of Hinnom, from which smoke is 
continually rising (25.). The mouth is narrow, im- 
peding the smoke, but below Gehenna extends in- 
definitely (Men. 99b). According to one opinion, it 
is above the firmament, and according to another, 
behind the dark mountains (Ta'an. 32b). An Ara- 
bian pointed out to a scholar the spot in the wilder- 
ness where the earth swallowed the sons of Korah 
(Num. xvi. 31-33), who descended into Gehenna 
(Sanh. 110b) It is situated deep down in the earth, 
and is immeasurably large. “The earth is one-six- 
tieth of the garden, the garden one-sixtieth of Eden 
[paradise], Eden one-sixtieth of Gehenna; hence the 
whole world is like a lid for Gehenna. Some say 
that Gehenna can not be measured? (Pes. 94a). It 
is divided into seven compartments (Sotah 10b); 
à similar view was held by the Babylonians (Jere- 
mias, “Hölle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern,” 
pp. 16 e£ seq., Leipsic, 1901; Guthe, * Kurzes Bibel- 
würterb." p. 272, Tübingen and Leipsic, 1905). 

Because of the extent of Gehenna the sun, on sct- 
ting in the evening, passes by it, and receives from 
it its own fire(evening glow; B. B. 84a). A fiery 
stream (“dinur”) falls upon the head of the sinner in 
Gehenna (Hag. 13b). This is “the fire of the West, 
which every setting sun receives. I came to a fiery 
river, whose fire flows like water, and which empties 
intoa large sea in the West" (Enoch, xvii. 4-6). Hell 
here is described exactly as in the Talmud. The 
Persians believed that glowing molten metal flowed 
under the feet of sinners (Schwally, “Das Leben 
nach dem Tode,” p. 145, Giessen, 1892). The waters 
of the warm springs of Tiberias are heated while 
flowing past Gehenna (Shab. 39a). The fire of Ge- 
henna never goes out (Tosef., Ber. 6, 7; Mark ix. 
48 et seq. ; Matt. xviii. 8, xxv. 41; comp. Schwally, 
l.c. p. 176); there is always plenty of wood there 
(Men. 100a). This fire is sixty times as hot as any 
earthly fire (Ber. 57b). "There is a smell of sulfur in 
Gehenna (Enoch, lxvii. 6). This agrees with the 
Greek idea of hell (Lucian, ?A2/0sic 'Icvopíat, i. 29, in 
Dietrich, “ Abraxas,” p. 86). The sulfurous smell of 
the Tiberian medicinal springs was ascribed to their 
connection with Gehenna. In Iisa. lxvi. 16, 24 it is 
said that God judges by means of fire. Gehenna is 
dark in spite of the immense masses of firo; it is 
like night (Yeb. 109b; comp. Job x. 22). The same 
idea also occurs in Enoch, x. 4, Ixxxii. 2; Matt. viii. 
12, xxii. 18, xxv. 80 (comp. Schwally, /.e. p. 176). 

It is assumed that there is an angel- prince in 
charge of Gehenna. He says to God: “ Put every- 
thing into my sea; nourish me with the seed of Seth; 
Tam hungry." But God refuses his request, tell- 
ing him to take the heathen peoples (Shab. 104). 
God says to the angel-prince: “I punish the slan- 
derers from above, and I also punish them from 
below with glowing coals” (*Ar. 15b). "Thesouls of 
the sons of Korah were burned, and the angel- prince 
gnashed his teeth at them on account of their flat- 
tery of Korah (Sanh. 52a). Gehenna cries: “Give 
me the heretics and the sinful [Roman] power” 
(Ab. Zarah 17a). 
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It is assumed in general that sinners go to hell im- 
mediately after their death. The famous teacher 
Johanan b. Zakkai wept before his 

Judgment. death because he did not know whether 
he would go to paradise or to hell (Ber. 

98b). The pious go to paradise, and sinners to hell 
(B. M. 88b). To every individual is apportioned two 
shares, one in hell and one in paradise. At death, 
however, the righteous man's portion in hell is ex- 
changed, so that he has two in heaven, while the 
reverse is true in the case of sinners (Hag. 158). 
Hence it would have been better for the latter not 
to have lived at all (Yeb. 08b). They are cast into 
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(R. H. 17a; comp. Shab. 38b). All that descend into 
Gehenna shall come up again, with the exception of 
three classes of men: those who have committed adul- 
tery, or shamed their neighbors, or vilified them (B. 
M. 58b). The felicity of the pious in paradise ex- 
cites the wrath of the sinners who behold it when 
they come from hell (Lev. R. xxxii) The Book 
of Enoch (xxvii. 8, xlviii. 9, lxii. 12) paraphrases 
this thought by saying that the pious rejoice in 
the pains of hell suffered by the sinners. Abra- 
ham takes the damned to his bosom (‘Er. 19a; comp. 
Luke xvi 19-31). The fire of Gehenna does not 
touch the Jewish sinners because they confess their 
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Gehenna to a depth commensurate with their sin- 
fulness. ‘Chey say: “Lord of the world, Thou hast 
done well; Paradise for the pious, Gehenna for the 
wicked ” (*Er. 19a). 

There are three categories of men; the wholly 
pious and the arch-sinners are not purified, but only 
those between these two classes (Ab. R. N. 41). A 
similar view is expressed in the Babylonian Talmud, 
which adds that those who have sinned themselves 
but have not led others into sin remain for twelve 
monthsin Gehenna; “after twelve months their bod- 
ies are destroyed, their souls are burn ed, and the wind 
strews the ashes under the feet of the pious. But as 
regards the heretics, etc., and Jeroboam, Nebat’s son, 
hell shall pass away, but they shall not pass away ^ 


sins before the gates of hell and return to God 
(Er. 19a). As mentioned above, heretics and the 
Roman oppressors go to Gehenna, and the same 
fate awaits the Persians, the oppressors of the 
Babylonian Jews (Ber. 8b). When Nebuchadnez- 
zar deseended into hell, all its inhabitants were 
afraid that he was coming to rule over them (Shab. 
149a; comp. Isa. xiv. 9-10). The Book of Enoch 
also says that it is chiefly the heathen who are 
to be cast into the fiery pool on the Day of Judg- 
ment (x. 6, xci. 9, et ai). “The Lord, the Al- 
mighty, will punish them on the Day of Judg- 
ment by putting fire and worms into their flesh, 
so that they cry out with pain unto all eternity " 
(Judith xvi. 17). 
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The sinners in Gehenna will be filled with pain 
when God puts back the souls into the dead bodies 
on the Day of Judgment, according to Isa. xxxiii. 
11 (Sanh. 108b) Enoch also holds (xlviii. 9) that 
the sinners will disappear like chaff before the faces 
of theelect. There will be no Gehenna in the fu- 
ture world, however, for God will take the sun out 
of its case, and it will heal the pious with its rays 
and will punish the sinners (Ned. 8b). 

It is frequently said that certain sins will lead man 
into Gehenna. The name “Gehenna” itself is ex- 
plained to mean that unchastity will lead to Gehenna 
(B3—n3n; ‘Er. 19a); so also will adultery, idola- 

try, pride. mockery, hypocrisy, anger, 

Sin etc. (Sotah 4b, 41b; Twan. 5a; B. B. 

and Merit. 10b, 78b; ‘Ab. Zarah 18b; Ned. 22a). 

Hell awaits one who indulges in 

unseemly speech (Shab. 33a; Enoch, xxvii); who 

always follows the advice of his wife (B. M. 59a): 

who instructs an unworthy pupil (Hul. 183b); who 

turns away from the Torah (B. B. 79a; comp. Yoma 

wb) For further details see ‘Er. 18b, 101a; Sanh. 
109b: Kid. Sta: Ned. 89b; B. M. 19a. 

On the other hand, there are merits that preserve 
man from going to hell; e.g., philanthropy, fasting, 
visiting the sick, reading the Shema‘ and Halle], 
and eating the three meals on the Sabbath (Git. 7a; D. 
D. 10a; B. M. 85a; Ned. 40a; Ber. 15b; Pes. 118a; 
Shab. 118a) Israelites in general are less endangered 
(Ber. 10a) than heretics, or, according to B. B. 10a, 
than the heathen. Scholars (Hag. 27a; comp. Men. 
99b and Yoma 87a), the poor, and the pious (Yeb. 
102b) are especially protected. Three classes of men 
donot see the face of hell: those that live in penury, 
those suffering with intestinal catarrh, and those that 
are pressed by their creditors ( Er. 41b). It would 
seem that the expressions “doomed to hell” and “to 
be saved from hell” must be interpreted hyperbolic- 
ally. A bad woman is compared to Gehenna in 
Yeb. 68b. On the names of Gehenna see ‘Er. 19a; 
B. B. 79a; Sanh. 111b; et a. 
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GE-HINNOM, or GE BEN-(BENE-)HIN- 
NOM: Name of the valley to the south and south- 
west of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16: Neh. xi. 
90; II Kings xxiii. 10; II Chron. xxxiii. 6; Jer. vii. 
Əl et seg., xix. 2, xxxii. 85) Its modern name is 
" Wadial-Rababah." "The south western gate of the 
city, overlooking the valley, came to be known as 
“the gate of the valley." The valley was notorious 
for the worship of Moloch carried on there (comp. 
Jer. ii 23). According to Jer. vii. 81 et seq., xix. 
6 e£ seq., it was to be turned into a place of burial; 
hence “ the accursed valley Ge-hinnom ” (* Gehenna ? 
in the N. T.) came to be synonymous with a place 
of punishment, and thus with hell (comp. Isa. lxvi. 
24; Enoch, xxvi. e£ 8eg.; and the rabbinical Hebrew 
equivalent) See GENENNA; PARADISE. 


E. G. H. F. Bu. 


GEIGER, ABRAHAM: German rabbi and 
scholar; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main May 24, 
1810; died at Berlin Oct. 28, 1874; son of Rabbi 
Michael Lazarus Geiger (born 1755; died April, 1828) 
and Roeschen Walau (born 1768; died Aug., 1856.) 
Geiger was one of the most important exponents of 
Reform Judaism; as author, historian, and critic, 
one of the pathfinders of the science of Judaism 
(“ Wissenschaft des Judentums”). He was editor of 
Jewish scientific reviews, and teacher at the Berlin 
Hochschule (now Lehranstalt) fiir die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. 

Geiger’s carly life and education, because typical 
of the experience of the great rabbis of the German 
Reform movement, deserve to be told insome detail. 
When a mere infant of three years, he mastered the 
Hebrew and Germanalphabets. Making rapid prog- 
ress In the Hebrew Bible, he took up at four the study 
of the Mishnah. At six his father inducted him 
into the Talmud, The next two years he spent at a 
Talmud school * doing nothing” (his own statement 
in * Nachgelassene Schriften,” iii, 4, Berlin, 1875). 
This induced his parents to take him home, where 
until his thirteenth year he studied Talmud under 
his father, in the meantime also acquiring in a 
desultory way a knowledge of history, Latin, and 
Greek. His father died soon after his “bar miz- 
wah,” on which occasion he delivered, in addition to 
a Hebrew “derashah,” a German address, much to 
the discomfort of some of his piousrelatives. Under 
his brothers and others he continued both his Tal- 
mudical and secular studies; his religious views, 
however, underwent a great change, partly as a 
consequence of his reading, partly as a result of his 
intercourse with other young men; so that when the 
choice of his profession was considered he was in- 
clined to disregard the wishes of his family, who had 
predestined him to theology, and to decide in favor 
of Oriental philology. In this frame of mind he en- 
tered in the summer of 1829 the University of Hei- 
delberg, where he remained one semester, devoting 
his time to courses in the classies, while privately 
mastering Syriac. He also continued working on a 
grammar and glossary of the Mishnah which he had 
begun two years earlier. The next winter he re- 
paired to Bonn to study Arabic under Freytag. Here 
he met and became intimate with such men as S. 
Scheyer, editor and translator of the “Morch Nebu- 
kim”; S. R. Hirsch, his subsequent colleague and 
opponent, who influenced him in many directions 
(Geiger, * Nachgel. Schriften,” iii. 18, 19); Ullmann, 
translator of the Koran; and Hess, a rabbi in Eisenach. 
With them he founded a society for the practise of 
preaching, of which later Frensdorff (the editor of 
Masoretic works) and Rosenfeld also 
became members. It was to this so- 
ciety that Geiger preached his first 
sermon (Jan. 2, 1830). Later the ex- 
ercises consisted of regular divine services. Geiger 
confesses that the lectures of his professors had 
a far less stimulating influence on him than the 
association with fellow students. His studies, how- 
ever, were of a very ambitious scope, embra- 
cing the classics and history as well as logic and 
philosophy. While a student at Bonn, mainly en- 
couraged by Professor Freytag, he prepared his 
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essay on the Jewish elements in the Koran, in com- 
petition for a prize offered by the faculty. Written 
originally in Latin, this essay, after receiving the 
prize, was also published in German under the title 
* Was Hat Mohammed aus dem Judentume Aufge- 
nommen?” (Bonn, 18834). Toward the close of his 
student days at Bonn Geiger became intimate with 
Elias Grünbaum (later rabbi at Landau) and Joseph 
Derenbourg. 

On June 16, 1839, Geiger preached at Hanau as a 
candidate for its vacant pulpit. He did not suc- 
ceed in being elected, 
though two months 
later the faculty at 
Bonn awarded him 
the prize for his dis- 
sertation on Moham- 
med. On Nov. 21, 
1882, he was called 
as rabbi to Wies- 
baden. Soon after- 
ward he became en 
gaged to Emilie 
Oppenheim (May 6, 
1833), but the wed- 
ding did not take 
place until seven 
years later (July 1, 
1840). 

Geiger remained in 
Wiesbaden until 
1888, devoting much 
time to the prepara- 
tion of his sermons as 
well as to the other 
duties of his oflice, 
such as teaching. He 
introduced certain 
changes in the syn- 
agogal services with 
à view to heightening 
their impressiveness, 
and did his utmost to 
induce the govern- 
ment to amend the 
laws affecting the 
Jews’ standing, espe- 
cially those bearing 
on the form of the 
Jews’ oath. A plan 
to publish a Jewish 
theological review 
soon took root in Geigers mind. Jt was carried into 
effect in 1835, and three volumes and two parts 

of the fourth (1535-38) appeared as 

The “ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für Jü- 

** Wissen- dische Theologie”; the remaining parts 
schaftliche of iv., as well as v. and vi. 1, appeared 
Zeit- later while Geiger was in Breslau. 
schrift für Through this periodical he was brought 


Jüdische into closer relations with Zunz and Ra- 
Theo- poport. It contained in the main arti- 
logie.” | clesfrom hisown pen, Theircontents 


are remarkable both for thoroughness 
of treatment and for variety of subjects, comprising 
learned investigations, penetrating criticisms, polem- 
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ics in defense of Judaism and against high-stationed 
Jew-baiters, and proposals for reforming Jewish life 
and liturgy. In 1834 the University of Marburg 
conferred on Geiger the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. Among the articles published in the “ Zeit- 
schrift? (ii. 1 e£ seg.) that entitled “Ueber die 
Errichtung einer Jüdisch-Theologischen Fakultät ” 
merits special mention. It pleads for a recognition 
of the science of Judaism and the placing of the 
study of theology on an equality with other sciences 
in method and freedom. This dream of his younger 
days Geiger was priv- 
ileged to sce realized 
only in part and in 
the declining years of 
his life (Berlin, 1872). 
While in Wiesbaden 
he succeeded in 
bringing together a 
number of rabbis (in 
1887) for the purpose 
of discussing meas- 
ures of vital concern 
to Judaism. Never- 
theless, he found 
Wiesbaden too lim- 
ited a sphere. As 
carly as 1885 friends 
had tried to secure 
for him a call to Go- 
thenburg, in which 
they were not suc- 
cessful because Gei- 
ger's orthodoxy was 
suspected. Three 
years later (July 2, 
1888) he resigned his 
office, his  parting 
word as it were, a 
sort of *apologia pro 
vita sua," and a pro- 
gram of his further 
intentions, being his 
essay “Der Schrift- 
steller und der Rab- 
biner” (* Nachgelas- 
sene Schriften,” i. 
499—504). Shortly 
before, one of the po- 
sitions in the rabbin- 
ate of Breslau had be- 
come vacant, and 
Geiger was induced to visit this important center of 
Jewish activity. He wasasked to preach on Sabbath, 
July 21, 1888. RabbiS. A. Tiktin, in order to forestall 
this, invoked the intervention of the police on the plea 
that the king had inhibited German sermons in the 
synagogue. Thechiefof police, Heineke, wasa man 
of liberal ideas. To gain time he referred the matter 
to a higher authority. The decision, which favored 
Tiktin, arrived on the very day set for Geiger’s 
sermon; but Heineke went to the synagogue him- 
self, leaving the decree of his superior officers un- 
opened on his desk until his return from the serv- 
ices. Geiger’s sermon (published in “ Nachgel. 
Schriften,” i. 355-869) led to his election (July 25), 
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despite the peculiar manner of appointing the fifty- 
seven delegates who had the power to nominate the 
rabbi. Geiger was chosen ^ Rabbinatsassessor " and 
second rabbi. But it being necessary for him to be- 
come naturalized in Prussia, a chance arose to circum- 
vent the confirmation by the Prussian government. A 
heated controversy ensued, lasting eighteen months. 
During most of this time Geiger stayed 
in Berlin (Sept., 1858-Dec., 1839), in- 
terviewing theauthoritiesand enlisting 
in his behalf the good offices of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. On Dec. 6, 1889, Geiger was 
naturalized, and on Jan. 2, 1840, he was installed at 
Breslau. The first years in his new field of activity 
were disturbed by agitations against him on the part 
of S. A. Tiktin and his partizans (see “ Nachgel. 
Schriften," i. 52-112), who resorted to all sorts of 
schemes to induce the government to depose Geiger. 
This led to the publication of a number of “ Gut- 
achten " (expert opinions) by other (Reform) rabbis 
in defense of Geiger (^ Rabbinische Gutachten über 
die Vertrüglichkeit der Freien Forschung mit dem 
Rabbineramte," Breslau, 1849 and 1848) Tiktin 
died March 20, 1843, and Geiger paid him a glow- 
ing but just tribute (*Der Israelit," 1848, p. 64). 
Geiger now became the first rabbi; H. B. Fassel, 
elected as the second, would not accept the elec- 
tion. Nevertheless, the conditions in the congre- 
gation continued on a war-footing until 1849, when 
two congregations (*Kultusverbünde") were con- 
stituted, one with Geiger as rabbi, the other with 
G. Tiktin (first with the title “Landrabbiner in 
Schlesien," and finally, in 1856, when this second con- 
gregation became again a part of the Breslau con- 
erevation, with the same title as Geiger’s)—an ar- 
rangement that atlastovercame all friction. Geiger's 
congregation wiHingly sustained their leader in his 
efforts to reconstruct the ritual on a modern basis. 
In 1854 his prayer-book (* Israelitisches Gebetbuch,” 
Breslau, 1854), carrying out his "Grundzüge und 
Plan zu einem Neuen Gebetbuche,” formulated in 
1849 (* Nachgel. Schriften,” i. 208-229), was adopted. 

The program of the Frankfurt Reform Verein had 
in the meantime stirred up all German Jewry (see 
*Israelit des 19ten Jahrh." 1843, pp. 170-182). 
While endeavoring to keep in touch with the lead- 
ers and to interest others in the cause, Geiger did 
not sympathize with the means proposed nor alto- 
gether with the demands contained in that pronun- 
ciamento. He pleaded, as a historian naturally 
would, for a gradual evolution; this brought upon 
him the distrust of the extremists (for instance, Hess, 
inthe “Israelit”). This “historical temper” marks 
Geiger’s attitude also in the three rabbinical Con- 
FERENCES, in the discussions at which he took a 
prominent part (Brunswick, 1844; Frankfort, 1845; 
Breslau, 1846). It also decided his relations to the 
Berlin Reformgenossenschaft, whose rabbi he other- 
wise would have become (* Nachgel. Schriften," iii. 
117) He would not be the preacher of merely one 
part of the congregation, but the rabbi of the whole 
congregation. Yet in his theories he was consist- 
ently the exponent of the principles underlying the 
most radical Reform. Judaism for him was not a 
given quantity, not a nationallaw. It wasa proc- 
ess still in flux; tradition itself was the result of 
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this continuous process of growth. He was less in- 
clined than Einhornand others to emphasize the “ elec- 
tion of Israel.” He met Frankel’s ar- 
His Views raignment of the conference in a way 
of Judaism. that left no doubt as to where he 
stood on all the vital questions. He 
vehemently opposed the policy of the “ via media ” so 
characteristic of the school of Frankel. He brooked 
no limitations to criticism. The Torah as well as 
the Talnud, he demanded, should be studied crit- 
ically and from the point of view of the historian, 
that of evolution, development. These views he took 
occasion often to emphasize in his later * Jüdische 
Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft und Leben,” the edita- 
rials in which are for the most part dedicated to the 
exposition of Reform principles. As from 1844 to 
1846 he was one of the leading spirits in the “ Rab- 
binerversammlungen,” so later he took a prominent 
part in the Leipsic (1869) and Augsburg (1872) synods, 
and in the preliminary gathering at Cassel (1868). 

During his stay at Breslau his “Zeitschrift” was 
continued. “His “ Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache 
der Mischnah ” appeared there in 1845. The history 
of Jewish medieval litcrature likewise engaged his 
attention (* Nit‘e Na‘amanim,” 1847) In 1850 he 
published a monograph on Maimonides. Among 
other fruits of his investigations were contributions 
onthe Kimhis, etc., in Hebrew periodicals; a life of 
Judah ha-Levi, with metrical German translations 
of some of his poems; similar treatment of the 
Spanish and Italian Jewish poets; studies in the 
history of exegesis (“ Parschandatha,” etc., Leipsic, 
1855), the history of Jewish apologetics (e.g., Isaac 
Troki), and that of Jewish philosophy (“Leo da 
Modena; Rabbiner zu Venedig," Breslau, 1856). He 

was also a faithful contributor to the 
His Publi- “Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
cations.  lündischen Gesellschaft." Besides, he 
gathered around him & number of 
young students of theology, before whom he deliv- 
ered lectures on Hebrew philology, Jewish history, 
and comparative studies of Judaism and Christian- 
ity. He was greatly disappointed at not being called 
to the directorship of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary, to which he had induced Jonas Frünkel to 
leave his fortune. 

His greatest work is his epoch-making “ Urschrift 
und Uebersetzungen der Bibel” (Breslau, 1857), 
which owed its origin to the author's intention to 
write a history of the Karaites. Thus he came to 
take up the controversies between the Sadducces and 
Pharisees; and this led him still further back to those 
between the Samaritans and the Judeans. In this 
work he shows that the growing Jewish religious 
consciousness is reflected in the readings of the Bib- 
lical text, the Masoretic being as little exempt from 
intentional changes as any other of the ancient ver- 
sions. He also proves the absolute falsity of the 
notions concerning Pharisees and Sadducees. The 
former were the nationalists, the latter sacerdotalists 
(Zadokites); the former the “people” and an aris- 
tocracy of learning and piety, the progressists, the 
latter the aristocrats by birth, the literalists. In the 
older Halakah as distinct from the younger, is re- 
flected a divergence of opinions within Phariseeism 
itself, and it is this distinction which throws light on 
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the old literature of the post-Biblical schools (Me- 
kilta, Sifra, Sifre). The “ Urschrift ” led Geiger to be- 
gin the publication of another magazine, “Jüdische 
Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft und Leben" ;inits eleven 
volumes (from 1862 to 1874) are contained many stud- 
ies supplemental to his chief work. The death of his 
wife (Dec. 6, 1860) was the remote cause of Geiger's 
removal from Breslau to Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(1868). His hope of finding in Frankfort men and 
means to realize his project of founding a genuinely 
scientific Jewish theological faculty was doomed 
to disappointment. His lectures on Judaism and 
its history (* Das Judenthum und Seine Geschichte,” 
9d ed. of vol. i, 1864; 8d vol, 1869-71) were 
in the nature of *university extension? courses. 
Briliantly presented, his views lost none of their 
scholarly thoroughness. His introductory lecture, 
giving his views on revelation, is especially worthy 
of note: *the genius of the people of Israel is the 
vehicle of revelation ”—a view at once liberal and 
loyal, though hopelessly in opposition to the mechan- 
ical theory of revelation held to be orthodox. In 
these lectures, too, Geiger gave without reserve tho 
results of his studies on the origin of Christianity, 
while in connection with the second series he pre- 
pared a biography of Ibn Gabirol (Leipsic, 1867). 
Called to Berlin, he preached his inaugural sermon 
Jan. 99, 1870. The opening of the Hochschule (1872) 
finally gave him, during the last two years of his 
life, the opportunity for which he had prayed and 
pleaded solong. He lectured on “ Biblical Introduc- 
tion,” and “ Introduction to the Science of Judaism,” 
inspiring his students with his own fervor for truth 
and research. Death came without premonition, al- 
most literally taking the pen out of his hand. 

In stature Geiger wassmall. His head, framed by 
long, flowing hair parted in the middle, was leonine. 
His eyes, shielded by very strong glasses on account 
of myopia, shone with a rare luster even behind the 
double windows. As a preacher Geiger was im- 
pressive. He moved his auditors by both the beauty 
of his diction and the profundity of his thought. 
Among others the following may claim the honor 
of having been his pupils: Immanuel Löw (chief 
rabbi at Szegedin) Klein (at Stockholm), Loewy 


(Temesvar), Richter (Filehne), Felix Adler (New: 


York), Sale (St. Louis), Schreiber and E. G. Hirsch 

(Chicago) Geiger left two daughters and two 

sons, Prof. Ludwig Geiger of Berlin, and Dr. 

Berthold Geiger, attorney-at-law, Frankfort-on-the- 

Main. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, A. Geiger; Leben und Briefe, in 
Nachgelassene Schriften, vol. V., Meyers Konversations- 
Lexikon; E. Schreiber, Abraham Geiger ais Reformator 
des Judenthums, 1880. 

GEIGER, LAZARUS (ELIEZER SOLO- 
MON; generally known as Lazar Geiger): Ger- 
man philologist; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main May 
21,1829; died there Aug. 29, 1870. His father was Sol- 
omon Michael Geiger, the eldest brother of Abraham 
Geiger. Eliezer Geiger began the study of Hebrew 
ata very early age, under the guidance of his father. 
Not originally devoted to a literary career, he spent 
several years as a bookseller's apprentice at Ma- 
yenee, but soon showed a great dislike for business 
life, His thirst for knowledge overcame all obstacles. 


He returned to Frankfort, graduated from the gym- 
nasium, and then went to the universities of Mar- 
burg, Heidelberg, and Bonn to study classical phi- 
lology. In 1851 he took up his permanent abode 
in his native town, and devoted himself principally 
to linguistic and philosophic studies. His first pub- 
lication bears the title “Ueber Umfang und Quelle 
der Erfahrungsfreien Erkenntniss” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1865). But as early as 1852 he had begun 


. his chief work, to which his whole life was devoted: 


“Ursprung und Entwickelung der Menschlichen 
Sprache und Vernunft" (vol. i. Stuttgart, 1868). 

Geiger commenced to publish the principal results 
of his studies in the more popularly written “ Der 
Ursprung der Sprache "(Stuttgart, 1869, 2d ed. 1878). 
Before he was able to finish his great work, however, 
a suddenly developed affection of the heart ended 
his life. The second volume was published in a 
fragmentary condition by his brother Alfred Geiger 
(ib. 1872; 9d ed., 1899). The papershe had read on 
different occasions were also published by Alfred 
Geiger under the title *Zur Entwickelungsge- 
schichte der Menschheit" (75. 1871; 2d ed., 1878), 
and were translated into English by D. Asher 
(“History of the Development of the Human Race,” 
London, 1880). Even before Darwin's publications, 
Geiger had come to the conviction that evolution 
reigned inallnature. He, at all events, was the first 
to apply this doctrine to reason and language. 

According to Geiger, language is not degenera- 
tion, but evolution; it begins with the most insig- 
nificant and trifling expression (a mere 
ery, which Geiger calls “Sprach- 
schrei”). It is the source of reason. 
In it and from it, according to the universal law of 
causality, reason has developed itself, being the 
offspring, not of sound and the ear, but of light 
and the eye. The sound of the word and its 
meaning have, without purpose or consciousness, 
for a long time varied and differentiated until 
they have become quite independent of each other. 
Man's growing familiarity with the world, and 
his heightened  sensibility to pain, have by de- 
grees sharpened his faculty of distinction and com- 
prehension. The history of that evolution leads 
with certainty back to a state of things in which 
man, as yet, did not think. At one time the race 
must have been in a condition similar to that of 
animals—speechless, helpless, without religion, art, 
and morals. 

Geiger was a stanch opponent of religious reforms, 
and fought valiantly on many occasions against the 
leaders of rationalism. When the venerable and an- 
cient synagogue of Frankfort was sacrificed in favor 
of a more modern building with an organ, Geiger 
published a pamphlet, “Terzinen beim Fall der 
Synagoge zu Frankfurt-am-Main " (Frankfort, 1854), 
in which he gave expression to his grief. From 1861 
he occupied a position as teacher in the Jewish 
high school (Philanthropin) of Frankfort; his 
pamphlet, “Ueber Deutsche Schriftsprache und 
Grammatik, mit Besonderer Riickricht auf Deutsche 
Schulen" (čb. 1870), contains his views of certain 
pedagogical questions. His bust has been placed in 
the entrance-hall of the public library of his native 
town. 
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GEIGER, LUDWIG: German literary histo- 
rian; son of Abraham Geiger; born at Breslau June 
5, 1848. After having been educated for the rab- 
binate under paternal supervision, Geiger entered 
Heidelberg University, where he applied himself to 
the study of history; later he went to the Univer- 
sity of GOttingen (1865), and devoted some time to 
Oriental studies, In 1868 he graduated as doctor 
of philosophy from Göttingen University, where 
he resumed the study of history and took up that 
of literature, both of which he continued some 
years later in Paris. From 1870 to 1878 he held 
various positions as instructor in different Jewish 
schools; in 1873 he became privat.docent of Ger- 
man literature at the University of Berlin, and 
in 1880 assistant professor at the same institu- 
tion. 'The subject of his lectures was mainly Ger- 
man literature from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century, and French literature from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century. Geiger has published 
the following works: “Das Studium der Hoebrü- 
ischen Sprache in Deutschland vom Ende des 15. 
bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts" (Breslau, 1870); 
“Nikolaus Ellenbog, ein Humanist und Theolog 
des 16. Jahrhunderts” (Vienna, 1870); “Johann 
Reuchlin, Sein Leben und Seine Werke” (Leipsic, 
1871); “Geschichte der Juden in Berlin” (2 parts, 
Berlin, 1871); * Petrarca " (Leipsic, 1874); * Deutsche 
Satiriker des 16. Jahrhunderts" (Berlin, 1878); 
“Abraham Geiger” (1878); “Renaissance und Hu- 
manismus in Italien und Deutschland” (in Onck- 
en’s “Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellun- 
gen,” 45. 1882, 2d ed. 1901); * Firlifimini und Andre 
Kuriosa " (2b. 1885) ; * Vorträge und Versuche " (Dres- 
den, 1890); * Geschichte des Geistigen Lebens der 
Preussischen Hauptstadt? (Berlin, 1892-04); *Au- 
gustin, Petrarca, Rousseau” (ib. 1898); “Berlin’s 
Geistiges Leben” (2 vols., Berlin, 1894-96). He also 
published the correspondence of Johann Reuch- 
lin (Stuttgart, 1876). From 1880 to 1903 Geiger was 
editorof the * Goethe-Jalirbuch "; from 1885 to 1886 
he edited the “ Vierteljahrschrift für Kultur und 
Litteratur der Renaissance”; from 1887 to 1891 he 
edited together with M. Koch the “ Zeitschrift für 
Vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte und Renais- 
sance-Litteratur”; from 1886 to 1891, the “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden in Deutsch- 
Jand” (5 vols., Brunswick). Lately Geiger has 
published biographies and the correspondence of 
numerous eminent German scholars and statesmen 
of the cighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, 1897. 
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GEIST DER PHARISAISCHEN LEHRE, 
DER. See PERIODICALS. 

GELDERN, SIMON VON: Traveler and au- 
thor; born 1720; died 1774. He was the great-uncle 
of Heine, who describes him in his * Memoirs" as an 
adventurer and Utopian dreamer. The appellation 
“Oriental” was given him because of his long jour- 
neys in Oriental countries. He spent many years in 
the maritime cities in the north of Africa and in the 


Moroccan states, there learning the trade of ar- 
morer, which he carried on with success. 

Von Geldern made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
during an ecstasy of prayer, while upon Mount 
Moriah, he had a vision. Subsequently he was 
chosen by an independent tribe of Bedouins on one 
of the oases of the North-African desert as their 
leader or sheik, and thus became the captain of a 
band of marauders. He next visited the European 
courts, and subsequently took refugein England to 
escape the consequences of the discovery of his too 
gallant relations with a lady of high birth. Ile pre- 
tended to havea secret knowledge of the Cabala, and 
issued a pamphlet in French verse entitled “ Moïse 
sur Mont Horeb,” probably having reference to the 
above-mentioned vision. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Memoirs of Heinrich Heine, ed. Evans, pp. 
167-173 ; Kaufmann, Aus Heinrich Hemes Ahnensaat, 1896. 
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GELIL HA-GOYIM. See GALILEE. 


GELILAH (“theact of rolling up”): The wrap- 
ping of the scroll of the Law in its vestments after 
the lesson has been read from it. In the German 
ritual it follows the * hagbahah" (lifting up), and 
its performance is deemed a lesser honor than that of 
the latter; in the Sephardic ritual the gelilah is not 
connected with the hagbahah, which takes place be- 
fore the reading. According to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hay yim, 147, the most honored man among those 
called to the desk should perform the gelilah, though 
among the Sephardim it is usually done by small 
boys. There are minute rules with regard to roll- 
ing up the scroll with proper respect; among the 
Sephardim it is deemed improper to touch the bare 
parchment; hence they puta linen or silken cloth 
(“mappa”) next to the scroll. 

Neither the Talmud nor the treatise Soferim men- 
tions the gelilah as a ceremony; Soferim (xiii. 8) rules 
that each man called to the desk, after reading his 
own subsection and before the closing benediction, 
shall roll up the scroll; he does this by simply 
bringing the part on his right and that on his left 
close together, so that no portion of the writing can 


be seen. 
A. L. N. D. 


GELLER, PETER ISAACOVICH: Russian 
painter; born at Shklov Dec. 10, 1862. He studied 
at the Odessa School of Design, and entered (1878) 
the St. Petersburg Art Academy, where he won 
(1881-83) two silver medals, and (1885) a gold medal 
for his painting “St. Irene Cures St. Sebastian.” In 
1887 Geller won the title of “artist of the first de- 
gree” for his painting “Ivan the Terrible Taking 
Orders Before His Death from the Metropolitan.” 
On his graduation in 1887 Geller enlisted asa volun- 
teer, and served in the army for several months. 
In 1889 he exhibited at the St. Petersburg Academy 
his painting “The Jewish Conscripts Taking Their 
Oath,” which was purchased by the academy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bolshaza Entziklopedia, vi., N. Sokolov, 
Sefer ha-Shanah, pp. 81-87, Warsaw, 1901. 
J. G. L. 


I. R. 
GEMARA. See TALMUD. 


GEMARA NIGGUN: The chant used by stu- 
dents in reading the Talmud. See CANTILLATION. 
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GEMARIAH (7°93): 1. Son of Shaphan the 
scribe. It was in Gemariah’s chamber that Baruch 
read to the people the prophecy of Jeremiah (Jer. 
xxxvi 10-12). Gemariah was one of the princes 
who entreated King Jehoiakim not to destroy the 
roll taken from Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 10-12, 25). 

2. Sonof Hilkiah; sent by Zedekiah to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, bearing at the same time a letter from Jere- 
miah to the captive Jews (Jer. xxix. 1, 9). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


GEMATRIA: Acryptograph which gives, in- 
stead of the intended word, its numerical value, or 
a cipher produced by the permutation of letters. 
The term first occurs in literature in the twenty- 
ninth of the thirty-two hermeneutic rules of R. 
Eliezer b. R. Jose, the Galilean (e. 200). In some 
texts the rule for permutative gematria is counted as 
aseparate regulation—the thirtieth (comp. Königs- 
berger's edition of the rules in his * Monatsblütter 
für Vergangenheit und Gegenwart des Juden- 
thums") Waldberg (“Darke ha-Shinnuyim”), 
who gives a list of 147 cases of gematria occurring 
in traditional literature, includes in this number 
cases of symbolical numbers, which properly belong 
to the twenty-seventh rule (“ke-neged”). The 
reader is referred for the subject of permutative 
gematria and symbolical numbers to the articles 
ANAGRAM and NUMBERS AND NUMERALS; the 
present article is limited to a discussion of gematria 
in the later meaning of the term, namely, numerical 
gematria, and treats therefore only of the numer- 
ical values of words. 

In its form gematria is a simple arithmetical 
equation; eg., àv (= 138)= Dmm (= 1388). The 
computation of the numerical value of a word, with 
the inference drawn therefrom, is called N*à555*3 
noo. nop ws, npo pwd 
(comp. Krauss, * Lehnworter,” ii. s.v.). 
The plural is ms bo, Me wD 
(Krauss, é.c., s.v.) my (Ibn Ezra; see “Kerem 
Hemed,” iii. 174), and ry) (see Kohut, “Studies 
in Yemen-Hebrew Literature,” ii. 68). The numer- 
ical value itself is called N33enn (Ned. 32a), pawn 
or P3 (Num. R. xiii. 15, 16), AANA pawn (2d.), 
nr msn py (Tan., ed Buber, p. 45). 

The etymology of the word is doubtful. Some 
identify it with the Greek yewueTpia in the sense of 
apiSunrixny (Krauss, £.6., 8.9.); others consider it to 
be a transposition of a supposed SD) = * ypau- 
uareia, and a derivative of either ypauua (“letter”) or 
ypaupacstc (*scribe?; Bacher, * Die Aelteste Termi- 
nologie der Jüdischen Schriftauslegung," p. 127; 
Königsberger, * Monatsblütter," p. 94). The deriva- 
tion from ypáuua may perhaps be supported by the 
use of the term nym, the Hebrew equivalent of 
seq.) (Sanh. 38a = Yoma 65a). 

I. In Biblical Literature: In the Bible itself 
there is no reference to numerical gematria, or the 
symbolical use of numbers, and their existence can 
not be positively demonstrated. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering that examples of permutative gematria are 
found in Biblical literature (Www = 223, der. XXV. 
36; pp 3p = DWS, db. li. 1), there is great proba- 
bility that at least some of the claims made by 
later writers to having found also numerical ge- 
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matriot are justified. "The following three may be 
considered as very probable: (1) Gen. xiv. 14, 
where the number 818 is the equivalent of “ Eliezer ” 
(Ned. 32a), the only name known to tradition from 
among those of Abraham’s servants; (2) Deut. 
xxxii. 1-6, the initial letters of the verses giving the 
number 345, the value of the name of Moses (Tan. 
ad foc.), and the abnormal form of the first letter of 
verse 6 calling the reader's attention to the crypto- 
graphic acrostic; (8) Ezek. v. 2, where "Syn "2^, 
omitting 3 and n, = 390, the number given in ò. 
iv. 8 (comp. Berthelot's commentary «ad loe.) 

II. In Traditional Literature: The following 
forms of gematria occur: (1) A number in the text 
points to à person or object, as the number 818 to 
Eliezer (see above). (2) A word in the text points 
toa number, a person, or an object. Under this head 
fall the following kinds: 

(a) The word may be taken in its normal numeri- 
cal value (comp. § III. E 1, below); e.g., RDN. the 
money (Esth. iii. 11) promised Haman, foreshadows 
yyn, the gallows on which he was to be hanged 
(Esth. R. vi.), since each=165. 

(b) The word may be taken in its minor value 
(see S IIL, E 2, below); e.g., nmp (6+54+6+1)= 
nmn (5+ 24- 6 4-4, see Esth. R. i.). 

(c) Instead of taking the word as it is, all or some 
of its letters may be first changed by permutation; 
e.g., rop refers to the 618 commandments contained 
in the Torah, when the first letter p is changed by 
the permutation WINN intoa 4, giving (400 +- 200 + 
9+ 4) = 618 (Num. R. xiii. 15, 16). 

(d) Homorganic letters may be interchanged in 
the computation; e.g., TON = 89 when m is substi- 
tuted for n (Yer. Shab. vii. 2). 

(e) The vowel letters "MN may be disregarded 
when written, or supplied when not in the text; e.g., 
13D» = 120 (Ex. R. xlii. 8), the n being disregarded; 
pnt? (Isa. v. 2) = 606 (Tan., section 70), the spell- 
ing pry being assumed. 

(f) A portion of the word may be entirely disre- 
garded, or may be explained by notarikon; e.g., 
pyw ssw (Ps. iii. 8) = 60 (Meg. 15b), counting only 
the last letter of the first word and the last two let- 
ters of the second word (40-+10-+10). This is done 
because if the text had nothing to include which is 
not distinctly said by the Scriptures, it would have 
had the singular yg" jy. The expression ‘53N 
shows that God, the One (Deut. vi. 4), has chosen 
out of 70 (33) nations Israel (*; comp. Waldberg, /.c. 
p. 81b, note 160). 

(g) The word is first changed by the rule of “al 
tikre”; e.g., for np read ANY (Men. 43b). 

(h) One of the members of the equation may be 
a compound; eg., nYwyb (Prov. xxii. 20) = 606, 
and together with the 7 Noachian commandments 
gives the number 613 (Tan. é.c.). 

(i) To one of the members of the equation may 
be added the external number (comp. $ III. E 10, be- 
low) of the words whose numerical value is taken. 
For an example see the next paragraph (j). 

(j) Of two identical numbers one may be disre- 
garded. m and nw each amount to 611; add 
to this sum 2, the external number of both words, 
and the total becomes 618 (Num. R. xviii. 21). 

(k) One of the members of the equation may be a 
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multiple of the other (comp. § III. E 12, below); 
e.g., Y (Ex. xv. 16) refers to the twenty-six genera- 
tions that passed from the creation of the world to 
the revelation on Sinai (Tan., section Nt/3). 

(1) Integration (comp. III. D e, below) may be used 
(comp. Waldberg, /.e. TTb, note 87, and 88a, note 90). 

(m) The grammatical form of the word may 
be interpreted in terms of numbers; e.g., abyss 
b9395 (Ex. xxxv. 1) amount to 89 in the following 
way: now — 30; the additional8 are gained from 
Qm in one of two ways. R. Jose b. Hanina 
says: "234 is 1, "24 is 2, ona is 8; R. Hanina 
of Sepphoris, in the name of R. Abahu, explains: 
2" is 1, Das is 2 (Yer. Shab. v. 2), DSTA 
is 9 (anonymously in Num. R. xviii. 21). 

The gematria method, developed largely in the 
Middle Ages, became a very popular mode of inter- 
pretation, entire treatises being devoted to this branch 
(see Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 96, Nos. 119, 
120; 123; p. 479, No. 731). 

III. In the Cabala: In cabalistic literature the 


use of gematria has been greatly extended, and its 
forms have been developed in many directions. The 
principle on which gematria rests is not stated in 
traditional literature; but it may be assumed that it 
is essentially the same as that which is found in the 
Cabala, though in the latter it has been developed 
along the lines of cosmogonic theories. 

A. Theoretic Basis: All creation has developed 
through emanation from the En Sof. The first de- 
grees of that evolution are the ten SEFIRO', from the 
last of which, Kingdom, developed the twenty-two 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Through the lat- 
ter the whole finite world has come into existence. 
These letters are dynamic powers. Since these 
powers are numbers, everything that has sprung 
from them is number. Number is the essence of 
things, whose local and temporal relations ultimately 
depend on numerical proportions. Everything has 
its prototype in the world of spirit, that spiritual 
prototype being the germ from which the thing 
has been developed. As the essence of things is 
number, the identity of things in number demon- 
trates their identity in essence. 

B. Degrees of Identity: While all of the twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet are coordinate powers, 
still it is evident that the ramifications of a letter 
like 4, for example, whose numerical value is 4, can 
not be the same as those of the letter n, whose 
numerical value is 400. It is, moreover, equally 
apparent that twoequal sums will not be absolutely 
identical in their contents, if the factors in each 
are different. The identity, therefore, implied in a 
gematrical equation admits of a practically unlimited 
number of degrees. It is only for the highest 
three degrees that the cabalists have coined the 
following terms: 

(2) Sour pon ("degree of equibalance"), the 
highest degree, which denotes an equation with an 
equal number of letters in both members; e.g., 
oman (404-5-4-200--2-E1) — Sy (80 --1-L- 10 
+ 7 -+ 200) = 248; each member having 5 letters. 

(b) Ann pon or mmn pon (“degree of addi- 
tion," or “degree of consolidation”); e.g., when 
Dn = Drp, it is necessary to add the and obtain 


&23— both having the value of 20— to make the 
equation identical. 

(c) JN bn or onn bn (“degree of separa- 
tion,” or “degree of division”), when one letter 
is resolved into smaller values, the reverse of the 
preceding. 

C. Objects: The objects dealt with by gematria 
may be: 

(a) Letters, persons, things, and conceptions con- 
sidered under the aspect of number; e.g., 3 is 2; the 
tribes are 12; the genus of anything is 1. 

(b) Things may be fancied to resemble letters. 
The nose and the eyes, for instance, are fancied to 
resemble the group of letters. A dot and a line 
are fancied to resemble * and § respectively. Ac- 
cordingly, the vowel-signs consisting of one dot 
amount to 10; patah, being a line (7), is 6; the 
kamez, composed of a line and a dot (+), is 16, ctc. 

(c) Letters may be dissolved to form groups of 
things or of other letters; e.g., the letter * is consid- 
ered as consisting of three dots or strokes (* uk zin"), 
and therefore amounting to3. 'Theletter*3umounts 
to 10 in the following way: its head i8* — 8; its 
body is a line — 6; its tail is a point — 1: sum 10. 
The & is dissolved into 4" or 3y, the middle stroke 
being }. In the first case it may amount to (10-+6 
+10) = 26, or, since 4 may amount to 10, to 80. 
In the latter case it may equal 20 or 24. By a simi- 
lar process might be obtained the equation N = 
n= P = 26; namely, N=, V — 33, 2 — 1 (comp. 
DI D'Dy, 96a, 60b). 

D. Principles and Methods: The worid is conceived 
as a pyramid whose apex is the En Sof and whose 
base consists of the lowestcreations. "The latter are 
but gradual ramifications of the former. The lower 
is entirely contained in the immediately higher, and 
the higher is partly found in the lower. From this 
idea has developed the principle of involution, which 
branches outin variousforms. The following modes 
of procedure are to be noticed as occurring in many 
of the cabalistic gematrical operations: 

(a) Decadal {nvolution: The ten sefirot differ from 
one another only in degree, not in essence. Every 
sefirah, therefore, not being subject to limitations in 
space, contains all the other sefirot. Hence, cach 
sefirah is made up of 10 sefirot, each of which again 
includes 10. One sefirah, therefore, includes 100. 
All the sefirot thus contain 1,000. Similarly, any 
number may be decadally involved. This involu- 
tion is called nm553 or mos. The number 1, for 
instance, involved to the first decade (mb553, 
"y ny$$53) will amount to 10; when involved to 

the second decade (mb53n mb533), to 

Gematria 100. Thus, the four supramundane 

of worlds, mbww, me, news wy, 

the Sefirot. are the 810 worlds promised to the 

righteous in the world to come (comp. 

Sanh. 1008). As each of these four worlds contains 

10 sefirot, the three worlds, y'*3, raised to the first 

decade give the amount 300; the world of mbww 

counts only as 10, because, being on its upper side 

endless, the more it contained the nearer it would 

approach unity. Decadal involution usually affects 
the word as a whole. 

(b) Geometric Involution: According to the same 
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principle, a number may be raised to tlie second or 
the third power. Here the sum of the whole word 
may be so dealt with, or each of its letters may be 
raised separately and the sums then added (comp. 
§ III. E 5 and 6, below). 

(c) Comprehension: Creation is but an unbroken 
chain of cause and effect. The latter is potentially 
contained in the former, and the former partly in the 
latter (comp. § III. D, above). Every effect, t.e., 
everything that can be subsumed under a higher 
term, is the species (7); every cause is the genus 
(555), comprehending the species. The Universal 
Comprehender (b5x3) is God; the General Compre- 
hender, the "Y2;. "'l'healphabet is the comprehender 
of the whole Torah; the N, that of the whole alpha- 
bet, 7.6., of all numbers. The numerical value of a 
word is the comprehender of its conceptional con- 
tents. Inshort,any generic concept may be counted 
and added to the equation. 

To elucidate the principle involved the following 
example may be taken: [(a--b--c)- (d 4- e) 4- (f 
J-g--h)]- (ü--j--k)--.S. Leto, the first mem- 

ber of the equation, consist of 8 words, 
Genus and or of 8 letters, and f, the second mem- 
Species. ber, of 1 word, or 8 letters. Let S be 
the numerical value of each member. 
Suppose that a actually amounts only to (S— 1), 
(S— 2), etc. To make up the deficiency, if it is 
(S — 1), there is added the comprehender of a, i.e., 
the comprehender of (S — 1), which is1. This would 
beexpressed by bon ny. Ifa = (S—2), there 
must be added the comprehender of a -+ that of f, 
p553 w py. Ifa =(S—83), the comprehenders 
of a+ fB+(a+ B), 55x34 Sn ody cow ny, may 
betaken. Or there may be added to a its 8 words, 
mbon Dy. Ifa = (S—S), one may add the 8 letters 
ninini noy. Ifa = (S— 14), the 8 comprehenders 
+ the 8 words + the 8 letters, etc., may be added. 

Instead of addition, subtraction may be used; e.g., 
"iN — n3. The Divine Name, by double integra- 
tion (comp. § III. D e, below), yields 84 letters; de- 
duct from this number the 4 letters of the integral 
-+ the comprehenders of both terms, and the result 
will be 28. 'The*5y5 has a different value in the fol- 
lowing example: Son = the letters py in the name 
apy’, which are the essential parts of that name, 
corresponding to the comprehenders of $pY and 
qn; namely, py = 170, 15 HD = 170. The ab- 
stract noun of 553 is n» ; of 655 it is n5. 

(d) Multiplication and Division: Oneof theterms 
may be a multiple of the other; for an example 
comp. § II. 2 k, above. Multiplication may be 
used also in many other forms; e.g., a term may be 
multiplied by its letters, as mym = (5 x 6 x 5 x 10)— 
1,500. Similarly, one of the terms may be a quo- 
tient of the other; e.g., the world was created by 
means of PYN (“truth”), these being the final letters 
of nN ob» N75 (Gen. i. 1). The end of all crea- 
tion is DON (“man”); for the latter is a tithe of the 
former: D = 45 n, "—455, N is indivisible. 

(e) Integration: Just asin the sefirot all things 
are contained in a latent state, potentially, so ina 
number there are latent ramifications. The letter 5, 
for instance, amounts on the face of it to 30; but it 
contains also its alphabetic name ab, and therefore 


really amounts to 74. The word 35, on the face of 
it amounting to 82, may be integrated (Noon) to 
na 455, and would then amount to 486. This in- 


tegral (Nbt3) may again be integral to no Do sb 
in v oma, and this double integration (moon yop 
or jw 51) would raise the value of 35 to 1,430. 
In the above example 35 is the integral (ww, “py, 
pivp, n5x, "mb, MND nyme, n"Z»D IN, 
Do ^N) m UD the integrant (nby», ndyn), the 
doubly integrated number soit sop, the process of 
integration "Sp. The numerical value of the in- 
teeralis the 553, that of the integrant the pnp. 

Some of the names of the letters may be spelled 
in various ways, so as to affect the numerical value 
of the word. Hence, one and the same word may, 
when integrated, yield several values. The Tetra- 
grammaton pim, for example, may be integrated 
in many forms, but the following four are the usual 
ones: (1) Nm iw) Nn 7n —45; (2) nn n nn m = 42; 
(3) n NY n TY = 68; (4) ho iom 9m = 72. 

(f) Quaternion: The quaternary term (yya4, Te- 
Tpaxris) 10 = (1-1-2-1- 8-1- 4) shows that 4 = 10, as 4 
includes all the preceding lower numbers. If the 
above equation, 4 — 10, be put in the form (1 -+i 
31-1) [1--(1--2) -02-14-1)2- (4-1 4-14-1)] it be- 
comes evident why a word like m, for instance, is 
equivalent to (0 -Emn-4-ym + mm) = 72. This proc- 
ess is called yy33, DONN mp; the term itself, 
yam, yam. The simple form pim is the np*35 
(“face”); the quaternated form DSIN, SAN 
(“back”), Quaternation may be combined with in- 
tegration, and the process is extended to words hav- 
ing more or less than four letters. 

(g) Bpatiatity: A word may also be considered 
under the aspect of dimension, and expressed in 
terms of spatiality. Thus, my in terms of space 
would have a 3m5 (“width”) of 4, and a 4 or 
no (“height”) of 10; the height being the extent 
of the integral (comp. SIII. D e, above). 

E. Numerical Values : From the above explanation 
it is clear that one word may yield a variety of 
values, The early cabalists have, for some mystical 
reason, decided arbitrarily the number of these 
values to be nine, either because nine is the high- 
est number of units and contains all the lesser num- 
bers, or because of the nine psychic powers of man 
which are the cause of the whole organism—viz., 
intellect, understanding, consciousness, the five 
senses, and the practical will—since man,the micro- 
cosm, reflects the world, the macrocosm. However 
that may be, belowis given an enumeration of the 
cabalists' nine values (Nos. 1-9) and of all the other 
values actually used. 

1. Normal Value, “ADR IBD, mnp 5, count- 
ing N — 0 as units, * — y as tens, p — n as hundreds. 
The 5 final letters have here the same values as their 
respective initial forms. 

2. Cyclical or Minor Value, vos Soy “ADD, 
Op D, where the tens, hundreds, and thousands are 
reduced to units; e.g., DIN = DN. ze, (40+4-+-1) 
= (400+ 40 + 1). This procedure is also called mtn 
ban (“return of the cycle”), since with 1,000 the 
alphabet must be begun anew, symbolizing that the 
beginning is connected with the end (wo py 
\nonn4). This value is assigned to Enoch, who is 
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identified with Mattatron (a differentiation of META- 
TRON), who, like the gnostic demiurge, has neither 
knowledge of nor understanding for involution, the 
pneumatic nature of things. 

9. Inclusive Value, ‘anp 1805, a development of 
the quaternion, where each number includes all the 
other numbers that precede it in the order of the 
alphabet; e.g., 7=(9+4+38+2+1)=15; 3— (20 
5-10 4-9 --8-- 7 4-6--5-4-4--8-4- 2 4-1) = 75. 

4. Additory Value, *5Dy5 DDD, when the exter- 
nal number of words or of letters is added (comp. 
S HI D c, above). 

5. Square Value of the Word, 655 ynn TDD. 
The numerical value of the word is successively 
multiplied by the value of cach letter, and the prod- 
ucts are added; e.g., 1 = [(14 x 4) J- (14 x 6) 4- (14 
x 4)] = 196, or, in short, 14°. The reason for such 
a procedure is that inasmuch as 14 branches are con- 
tained in 8 powers, each power must be contained in 
the other two. 

6. Square Value of the Letter, “ana yann ADDY; 
e.g., 111 = (P 4- 6* 4- 4) = 68. 

1. Nominal Value, wow pp, taking the alpha- 
betical name of the letter for the letter itself (comp. 
& III. D e, above). 

8. Numeral Value, DDO ADDY, substituting the 
numeral noun for the number; e.g., be^ = D'y3a"N 
eb nw = (10-10 4- 800 -- 30 + 300 4- 5 4-1-- 
40+ 40 -- 10 4-70 4- 2+ 200 +1) = 1,049. The prin- 
ciple is the same as in the preceding. 

9, Major Numeral Value, Suan “ppp, the pre- 
ceding combined with integration; e.g., *— Y = 
n'y = 620. 

10. Arternal Value, ayn DD», when the con 
tents are disregarded, every letter counting for 1. 
The Tetragrammaton can not be taken in this value 
(" Asis Rimmonim,” 86b). 

11. Major Value, bs |p”. In this value the 
final letters count as hundreds (1 595204 o3 55D). 
Iu contradistinction to the minor or cyclical value 
(see € IIT. E 2, above), the values 10—400 (see § IHI. 
E 1, above) also belong under this head. 

19. Multiple Value, a3 555p (comp. § IIT. Dd). 

13. Quotient Value, obr 95D (comp. 8 III. D d). 

14. Cube Value of the Word, bbs 3Pyd ABDD, 
555 wow "n. 

19. Cube Falue of the Letter, OD ADYD DDD 
(comp. “Hayyat,” in “ Minhat Yehudi,” iii.) 

16. First Decadic Involution Value, n53 HON 
ty (comp. § III. D a, above). 

1%, Second Decadic Involution Value, mib *5D 
m2237. 

18. Double Integration Value, *3t» pw ADDY. 

19. Permutation Value, “Yom “oy, when the 
values of the permutated letters are taken (comp. 8 II. 
2 c, above). 

20-22. Quaternion Values, yan ADDY, either of 
the simple word or of the singly and doubly inte- 
grated forms (comp. & III. D f, above). 

Considering that the procedures and values ex- 
plained above may be used in various combinations, 
it wil easily be seen that a word may be made to 
yield an almost unlimited number of values. 

F. Scientific Value: What - scientific value the 


Talmudists placed on gematria is difficult to tell | 


withcertainty. Although one legal enactment, that 
the duration of the Nazaritic vow be 30 days, is osten- 
sibly founded on gematria, it will perhaps be nearer 
the truth to assume that they considered it merely 
as an *asmakta," a mnemonic aid, and that, as in 
other similar cases, that law had another basis. 

In later literature, outside of cabalistic circles, and 
beginning with Ibn Ezra (comp. * Monatsschrift," 
xliii. 84), the value of gematria is spoken of more 
or less derogatorily, especially by Joel Sürkes (m3 to 
Tur Orah Hayyim, 24, 63), Leo di Modena (* Ari No- 
hem," ch. xiv.), Milsahagi (AN 15c e? seq.), and 
Zweifel (“ Kerem Hemed,” ix. 80 et seq.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Waldberg, Darke ha-Shinnuyim ; Cordovero, 

Pardes Rimmonim, xxx. 8; C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jew- 

ish Fathers, p. 62, note 46; Katzenellenbogen, in Netihot 

‘Olam, $ 29; Friedmann, in Bet-almud, i.; M. Hartmann, 

Semulcim le-*Olam. 

S. S. C. L. 

GEMEINDEBUND, DEUTSCH -ISRAE- 
LITISCHER (“Union of Judeo-German Congre. 
gations"): Anassociation of Jewish corporations in 
Germany, founded July 83, 1869, on the occasion 
of the Jewish synod at Leipsic, and incorporated 
Feb. 18, 1899. The federation has for its object the 
exchange of experiences in matters of administra- 
tion, and especially the promotion of the common 
interests of German Jews, excluding, however, from 
its sphere of activity all matters relating to ritual. It 
directsits attention chiefly to education and charity. 
It grants subsidies for religious instruction to the 
smaller communities, and helps the needy by assist- 
ing them to take up agricultural and technical pur- 
suits. At the same time it provides for the training 
of religious teachers and cantors, and for pensions to 
aged officials of the congregations or to their fami- 
lies, contends against the evil of strolling beggars, 
and furnishes aid for released convicts. These ob- 
jects are enumerated in section two of its constitu- 
tion of Nov. 15, 1898. 

At the head of the federation, which at present 
includes two legally established boards (in Baden 
and Württemberg), ten provincial and district con- 
gregational associations (* Verbiinde”), and 750 con- 
gregations, are a president and a board 
of thirty-six members. This board ap- 
points delegatesin the various commu- 
nities (numbering 118 in 1908) to watch 
the interests of the federation. The first two presi- 
dents were Jacob Nacnop and Moritz Kohner, in 
Leipsic. When the society moved from Leipsic to 
Berlin in 1882 Dr. S. Kristeller became president; 
in 1896 ill health compelled him to resign the office 
to the present incumbent, Dr. Martin Philippson, 
formerly professor at the University of Brussels. 
A regular meeting of delegates is held every four 
years. The business of this meeting comprises the 
hearing of the report of the board, as well as that 
of the treasurer, etc. "The last meeting, the ninth 
since the existence of the federation, was held in 
Berlin Feb. 23-24, 1902. 

The charitable funds and institutions under the 
administration of the federation are as follows: 

German-Jewish Loan-Fund for Women and Girls : established 
1875 ; administration in Leipsic. 

Mendelssohn House in Dessau. Bought 1879, on the 150th anni- 


versary of Moses Mendelssohn's birthday. The rear part of the 
house in which Moses Mendelssohn was born has been left in its 
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original condition, while the front part has been remodeled. 
It was planned as a home for retired Jewish scholars, and was 
opened in 1886. 

Samuel Kristeller Fund; founded May 26, 1890. Its object is 
to assist young Jews who wish to learn a trade, and to help de- 
serving Jewish mechanics in settling themselves. 

Montefiore Fund; founded 1900. It offers prizes to be com- 
peted for by teachers of mechanical trades and of gardening. 

Jewish Workingmen's Colony at Weissensee, near Berlin. Its 
object is to provide work, food, and shelter for unemployed 
Jewish men. It was started in 1902, and numbers about 60 in- 
mates. 

Jewish Reformatory (Israelitische Fürsorge-Erziehungsan- 
stalt) for Boys (the Eugene and Amalie Rosenstiel foundation) at 
Repzin and Schivelbein ; opened 1901 with twenty-five inmates. 

Jewish Reformatory for Girls at Plótzensee, near Berlin; 
opened 1902. 

Commission for the maintenance of indigent congregations by 
means of contributions to the salaries of religious teachers and 
to the expenses of school buildings. It at present (1903) sub- 
sidizes about 150 needy congregations, 

Friedrich-Wilhelm-Victoria Fund; founded (1883) under the 
protectorate of the crown prince and princess (Emperor Fred- 
erick III. and Empress Victoria). It maintains the life-insur- 
ance policies of 1,000 community officials. 

Philippson Fund: founded 1875. It affords temporary relief 
to needy congregational officials. 

Herxheimer Fund; founded September 26, 1877. Enables 
poor Jewish students to attend normal schools in Germany. 


The following institutions are for the promotion 
of Jewish science: 

Zunz Fund ; subsidizes eminent scientific works. 

Historical Commission for Investigating the History of the 
Jews in Germany; founded 1885. It has published '' Zeitschrift 
für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland " (Brunswick, 5 vols.); 
Aronius, '* Regesten zur Gesch. der Juden im Fränkischen und 
Deutschen Reiche bis zum Jahr 12/3"; Hóniger-Stern, ** Das 
Judensehreinsbueh der Laurenzpfarre in Kóln"; Neubauer- 
Stern-Baer, * Berichte über die Judenverfolgungen Während 
der Kreuzzüge "; Salfeld, ‘‘ Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
Memorbuches." 

Educational Department (for discussing pedagogical ques- 


tions). 

The Gemeindebund has published a number of 
popular tracts, the best known being “Grundsätze 
der Jüdischen Sittenlehre,” by Dr. S. Kristeller, ap- 
proved by the most influential rabbis and Jewish no- 
tables. It publishes a statistical year-book of the 
Jewish communities of Germany (fifteen have so far 
appeared), and from time to time the “ Mittheilun- 
gen vom  Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeindebund ” 
(sixty numbers). The decisions of courts and author- 
ities (* Behórdliche Entscheidungen und Verord- 
nungen”) appended to the year-book give it addi- 
tional value. 

The assets of the union are valued at about 650,- 
000 marks, It has a library of about 5,000 books, 
mostly Judaica. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Milttheilungen vom  Deutsch-Israelitischen 
Gemeindebund, Nos. 1-60; Statistisches Jahrbuch of the 
association, Berlin, 1901. 

D. S. SA. 

GEMMINGEN, URIEL VON. See REUCHLIN, 
JOHN. 

GEMS: Precious stones, usually cut or polished 
for ornamental or other uses. Gems were not in- 
digenous to Palestine; they were imported, under 
Solomon, in ships from Ophir (I Kings x. 11; II 
Chron. ix. 10), or brought by wandering merchants 
from Arabia and Phenicia (Ezek. xxvii. 22). Pre- 
cious stones were among the Queen of Sheba’s gifts 
(I Kings x. 2, 10), as well as among the riches for 
which Hezekiah provided treasuries (II Chron. 
XXxii. 27). Together with gold, they were esteemed 
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the most costly and rare possessions (Job xxviii. 
15 et seg.; Prov. xvii. 8, xxvi. 8; Wisdom vii. 9). 
Therefore the restored city of Zion (Isa. liv. 11, 12) 
will be founded and beautified with precious stones 
(comp. Rev. xxi. 18 e£ seg.) ; even the vision of God's 
glory recalls the glow of gems (Ezek. i. 26, 27). 
They were in use as ornaments at a comparatively 
early period (in the crown of the Ammonite mon- 
arch: II Sam. xii. 80; on robes and canopies: Ezek. 
xxviii. 18; Apocr. Esther iv. 6; on golden vessels: 
Ecclus. [Sirach] 1. 9-10). They were especially em- 
ployed for signet-rings and seals, cylinders and cones 
(see ENGRAVING; SEALS; also Benzinger, “ Arch.” s.v. 
“Siegel”; Cant. v. 14; Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxii. 7 et 
seg.; Greek, xxxv. 5 et seg.; Greek, xxxviii. 27). 
David is said to have gathered gems while prepar- 
ing for the erection of the Temple, and Solomon is 
credited with having studded its interior walls with 
them (I Chron. xxix. 2, 8; II Chron. iii. 6). 

Gems are designated as mp JIN (Ezek. xxviii. 
18; I Kings x. 2, 11; Assyrian, " abnu akartu ” = ‘oN 
im: Prov. xvii. 8; PDN IN: Isa. liv. 12; Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xlv. 11; mwo5 Wan: Ex. xxv. 7; 1b 328: 
I Chron. xxix. 2; Talmudic, maw jax: B. B. 10b; 
also in the plural 3b DYAN, in the frequent ex- 
pression nvoxsr mat Das =“ gems and pearls”). 
In addition to a few other specific references, the 
twelve stones in the breastplate of the high priest 
and the two in his ephod are specifically enumerated 
(Ex. xxviii. 9, 17-20; xxxix. 10 e£ seq.), from which 
lists that given by Ezekiel in the description of 

Tyre’s glory (“cherub ”) (Ezek. xxviii. 
In High 13; comp.Rev. xxi. 9-11) isin all prob- 

Priest’s ability an adaptation; some extreme 
Breastplate critics have even assumed the reverse 
and Ephod. relation between Ezekiel and Exodus 

(see Guthe, “Kurzes Bibelwürterb.? 
s.v. * Edelsteine ”). The exact determination of the 
value of the names given is extremely difficult, in 
some cases impossible. It has rightly been held 
(Flinders-Petrie, in Hastings, “Dict. Bible”: and 
J. L. Myres, in Cheyne and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” 
both s.v. “Stones, Precious”) that the Septuagint 
represents the Greek Knowledge on the subject in 
the Alexandrian period assummed up in Theophras- 
tus’ treatise (Hepi AfQov), while Rev. xxi. 9-11 reflects 
Pliny’s views (“ Historia Naturalis,” xxxvii.). The 
Targumim throw light on the views traditionally 
held in their time by the Jews, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that they preserve accurate knowl- 
edge of the stones in use before their day. Jose- 
phus’ description (“ Ant.” iii. 7, 85; "B. J.” v. 5, 
€ 7) is valuable only as giving his personal interpre. 
tation. Modern versions, as farasthey do not follow 
the Septuagint, resort to equivalents based on the 
practise of their day. Itisnoteworthy in this connec- 
tion that Sirach contents himself with a general de- 
scription without details (Ecclus. [Sirach] xlv. 11). 

On the well-grounded supposition that the He- 
brews could not have been familiar with stones un- 
known to the peoples with whom they came in con- 
tact and from whom they drew their stock of gems, 
Myres has compiled a table of stones in actual use 
among Egyptians, Babylonians, etc., at Various pe- 
riods. In the following, Myres’ compilation has 
been consulted. Dividing the twelve stones into 
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four rows of three each, Exodus (xxviii. 17-20) 
enumerates them thus: 


(1) 55N: capàiov = **sardius" ; A. V. and R. V. “sardius” 
or "ruby" (Ex. xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 18; Rev. 
xxi. 20); Targ. Onk. jpzb ; Targ. Yer. i. NDpY20, ii. NDpzD; Ex. 
R. xxxviii. p31v2 ; Josephus, " Ant.” iii. 7, 8 5, “sardonyx.” 
This, as the name implies and according to the Targumim and 
Num. R. vi. 7, was of red color, though possibly its name meant 
merely to suggest its Edomite origin. It is thus safe to identify 
it with the modern sard, which, according to Pliny (l.e. xxxvii. 
106), was very common among the engraved 
stones in antiquity. Petrie holds it to be the 
opaque blood-red jasper, Which was valued as 
a charm against bleeding, and was indeed common in Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. While the sardonyx is a variety of 
agate in which white or semiopal chalcedony alternates with 
sard, the latter is a very compact variety of chalcedony, trans- 
parent, and much esteemed by ancient Japidarics. The reading 
in Ex. R. xxxviii. should be emended to puis ay’, the sardonyx 
or carnelian, possibly the same stone as that which occurs 
elsewhere in rabbinical writings under the name peb ^D or 
Tasa (Sanh. 59b; Ab. R. N., Text A, i. and xxxviii.; Targ. 
to Job xxviii. 18), which Levy derives from cavóapaxn, and 
Kohut identifies with a Persian word meaning “ruby” (see 
Bacher in “R. E. J.” xxix. 85). On this stone in the breast- 
plate was engraved ** Reuben” (Ex. R. 1.c.). 

(2) nb: roraguov = " topazius"; A. V. and R. V. * topaz” 
(Ex. xxviii. 17, XXxix. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 18; Job xxviii.19); Rev. 
xxi. 20, capóórvé ; Targ. Onk. p^; Targ. Yer. i. and ii. 8np^, 
Ex. R. Le. pnez2: Josephus, l.c. "topaz." These render- 
ings agree in identifying the " pitdah " with the " topaz” (for 
the reading in Exodus Rabbah is doubtless a corruption of 
pnanw; comp. the Syriae in Job xxviii. 19; see Monats- 

schrift." 1882, p. 34; Bacher, in “ R. E. J.” xxix. 

Chrysolite 84), and in making it a stone of yellow-green 

or Topaz. color. By modern scholars it is identifled as 

the Assyrian '" hipindu," a "flashing " stone. 
Thus the pitdah could scarcely represent our modern topaz. 
But it may have been the "false topaz,” that is, a yellow rock- 
crystal, or with still greater probability the modern chrysolite, 
which is a green-colored, vitreous. transparent or translucent 
mineral, of which there are two Kinds, the common and the 
precious. The precious, of a pale yellowish-green color, is found 
in the Levant. In Pliny the description of the topaz fits the 
modern chrysolite, and that this corresponds to the Hebrew 
"pitdah" is the opinion of Myres, Petrie, Cheyne, and Fraas 
(see Riehm, ** Handwórterb." 2d ed.. p. 328b, note). According 
to Job xxviii. 19 this stone came from Cush (Ethiopia). This 
seems to agree with the report (Pliny, l.c. vi. 31 and xxxvii. 32, 
where it is described as green ; Targum to Job, l.c, ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iii. 39) about the topaz island in the Red Sea. This 
stone was engraved “Simeon.” 

(3) np^2: Septuagint and Josephus, cvapaydos; A. V. “ car- 
buncle?' ; R. V. "carbuncle? or "emerald" ; Targ. Onk. 1523; 
Yer. i, ii. NOPD; Ex. R. prvjpvs. In Ezek. xxviii. 18 the 
Septuagint retains cuaàpaóos, but the Masoretic text has '* ya- 
halom." As the Hebrew name etymologically indieates, this 
was a * fiashing, brilliant" stone. Its identification, however, 
is doubtful. According to the Greek writers, the Greek oud- 
payéos (Lewy, ' Die Semitischen Fremdwörter,” p. 57) was a 
crystal found in immense columns and was 
of intense brilliancy. This would apply to the 
rock-erystal and the beryl. In favor of the 
former see Rey. iv. 9, and Petrie in Has- 
tings, * Dict. Bible" (Lec.). In Egypt colorless, brilliant rock- 
crystal was extensively used for engraving, as it was from the 
later Babylonia time onward in Mesopotamia (Myres); hence 
the presumption is that the Biblical "p72 represents this crystal, 
The reading in Exodus Rabbah expresses the Greek vaxtvÜos 
(Syriac of Rev. xxi. 20). This would make it a stone of the color 
of the hyacinth, or the jacinth, one of the many varieties of 
zircon. It is mentioned in Revelations, but not in the Old Tes- 
tament, Pliny (Lc. xxxvii. 41 et seq.) names Ethiopia as the 
souree of its supply. In rabbinical literature it is frequently 
named (Gen. R. Ixxix ; Yalk. to Deut. 551; Yalk. to Gen. 134; 
Mahzor Vitry, pp. 312, 236 ; comp. " R. E. J." xxix. 8). This 
stone was engraved witb Levi's name. 

(4) 353: A. V. and R. V. "emerald"; R V.. margin, * car- 
buncle " ; Septuagint and Josephus, àv6pa£:; Targ. ONK. p 29778; 
Yer. i. qn; Yer. ii. NJD; Ex. R. pra a (pdduvos = 
"ruby," "rose-stone"). The Hebrew name has the appear- 
ance of being a loan-word. W., M. Müller (" Orient, Lit." ii. 
89) identifies it with Egyptian '  M-f-k-t," and thus in turn with 


Sard. 


Rock- 
Crystal. 


the " lupaaku " stone of the El-Amarna tablets (see Muss-Arnolt, 
“ Concise Diet." p. S0Ib). This, however, is doubted by Knud- 
son (t Assyr. Beiträge,” iv. 324). It must have belonged to the 
green stones, and the Sinaitic peninsula and 

Emerald or Philistia have furnished itin quantities. Fifty 
Garnet. of these stones were part of the tribute sent 
from Ashkalon, just as the ** nofek" Was among 

the goods sent from Syria (Masorcetie text ON; or, if reading is 
21s, from Edom) enumerated in Ezek. xxvii. 16. Onkelos and 
Targ. Yer. i. support this value of nofek as a green stone (em- 
erald) often mentioned in Jewish writings (Ley. Iv. ii. 5: Pesik. 
R. x. [p. 39b] as quoted in the ‘Aruk, which connects the later 
name wasn with the Arabie "zumurrud °). The modern 
identifleation of the nofek with the red garnet, or that. by the 
Septuagint with the carbuncle and ruby, has the support of 
Targ. Yer. ii. and of Exodus Rabbah. It was assigned to Judah. 

(5) 52: A. V. and R. V. “sapphire” (Ex. xxiv. 10, xxviii. 18, 
XXXix. 113; Isa. liv. 11; Lam. iv. 7: Cant. v. 11 ; Job xxviii. 6, 
16; Eeeclus. [Sirach] xliii. 19; Ezek. i. 26). The same word is 
employed in the Septuagint, in the Vulgate, and by Josephus 
(comp. Lew y, l.c. p. 96); Targ. Onk. i327. Yer. i. pnya, Yer. ii. 
N»o5pD5, Exodus Rabbah pn»brb (sapphire). This stone 
probably represented in Biblical usage the opaque blue lapis la- 
zuli, according to W. M. Müller the '* uknu" of the El-Amarna 

tablets (see Rev. xxi. 19, R. V., margin). It has 
Lapis Lazuli the appearance of being sprinkled with gold- 
or dust (Theophrastus, l.e. p. 692). This is due to 

Sapphire. the presence of iron pyrites. and harmonizes 

With both Ex. xxiv. 10 and Ezek. i. 26 (comp. 
Toy, “ Ezekiel,” in "S. B. O. T."). Others, however, have con- 
tended that the Biblical sapphire is identical with the modern 
sapphire, the blue corunduin (hence Onkelos, *shabziz"), though 
this was almost unknown before the Roman empire, and was 
regarded by tho classical mineralogists as a jacinth or hyacinth. 
'The sapphire (probably the true one) oceurs in rabbinieal books 
(Tan., Ki Tissa, 20; Eccl. R. x. 20; Yelamdenu to Ex. xxxiii. 1 
[quoted in the ‘Aruk]; Ex. R. viii. 3; Cant. R. v. 14; and fre- 
quently; see Krauss, '"Lehnwórter," pp. 398-899). On this 
stone was engraved "' Issachar." 

(6) 2^0: A. V. "diamond " ; R. V. "diamond " or * sardo- 
nyx” (see No. 12). Therendering of the old versions is in doubt, 
as, owing to transpositions, the Septuagint tac tc and Latin ** ias- 
pis " (Ex. xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11) may eorrespond to another He- 
brew term (** yashefeh " according to Petrie and Myres). The 
readings in Targum, 215230, Yer. i. 31575, Yer. ii. Sony py, EX- 
R. “smaragd ? (emerald), 1223208, confirm the suspicion of a 
confusion. o^n3D in Onkelos might suggest '' yahalom," but 
see under No. 9; * kadkodi" is the ruby; and " 'en 'egla,"' else- 
where the rendering for n25nw, is the hyacinth (*'vacci- 
nium”). Moreover, the Greek tactis is linguistically the equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew "' yashefeh," which, according to Benfey, 
is of Egyptian origin (Lewy, l.c. p. 50). As Josephus also men- 
tions the jasper, though as the second, not as the third stone 
of the second row,.it is advised to put '' yashe- 
feh " in place of the * yahalom" here. This 
stone was known to the Assyrians ('* yashpu’’), 
and was used for the royal seal. The Greek taoms was a dull, 
opaque stone, generally green, but occurred also in red and 
opalescent varieties. The modern jasper is an impure variety 
of silica, opaque, and of many colors and shades. Pliny (l.c. 
xxxvii. 9) reports that in the East the variety of jasper which 
resembled the emerald was especially affected (hence Ex. R. nas 
"emerald "). In the Greek of Isa. liv. 12 tagmes corresponds 
to the Hebrew *kadkod," which identification underlies the 
rendering of Targ. Yer. i. Symmachus, “ charchedonion "* is 
another rendering agreeing with the Targum (see Krauss, 
" Lehnworter,” p. 299). Fraas contends that the jasper of the 
Bible was the opal found often in Egyptian tombs, and which 
even furnished the material for a delicately chiseled statuette 
of Isis (Riehm, * Handworterb." 9d ed., p. 325, note). All 
things point to the conclusion that in the breastplate the last 
place in the second row was occupied by an opaque stone of 
rich green color. On it was engraved the name *' Zebulun.” 

(7) ows: Septuagint, Aryúptov (so also Josephus) = “ li- 
gurius”; A. V. “ligure”; R. V. *' jacinth," margin amber”; 
Targ. Onk. `p; Yer. i pi mop; Yer. ii, jr; Ex. R. pda. 
As these various renderings show, tradition emphasizes the ig- 
norance concerning the true value of the He- 
brew word. The only fact made prominent is 
that the stone was brilliant and of an intense 
luster. Hence the Midrash makes it of the 
white tin-like color of antimony ; Yer. ii. merely calls it “shiny.” 
Onkelos and Yer. i. name it by the Greek céyxprvor (© with little 
grains "), which also is the Syriae equivalent. Based on Pliny's 


Diamond. 


Amber or 
Jacinth. 
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description of the ligure (lc. viii. 57, xxxvii. 11-18), it has been 
identifled with the amber, while the fact that in the apocalyptic 
enumeration (Rev. xxi.) the hyacinth appears in its stead has 
suggested the rendering *jacinth." The only conclusion war- 
ranted is that the '* leshem? was a lustrous gold-colored stone. 
It is the stone of Dan (comp. Hommel, ** Altisraelitische Ueber- 
lieferung,” p. 283). 

(8) 13i : Septuagint and Josephus, axa7ys ; Targ. Onk. Np? i 
Yer. i. pray; Yer. ii. porva ; EX. R. DUNIN; A.V. and R. V. 
"agate." Tradition confirms the modern identitication with the 
agate, one of the cryptocrystalline varieties of quartz, according 
to Dana of one class, therefore, with chalcedony, carnelian, 
onyx, and jasper. It is found in many varieties, some banded, 
or in clouds, others with hues due to impurities. Its use is well 
attested for Egypt and Assyria, the Hebrew name even appear- 
ing to be borrowed from the latter, if it is not a place-name 


(Yebo). Exodus Rabbah's reading is either a corruption or 
a variant of DWYNSN CR. E. J.” xxix. 87) 3 the 
Agate. peculiar porw2 of Yer. ii. consists of a series 


of successive corruptions of pana = py. 
= psom, Which is p723; and thus Yer. ii. agrees with the 
Peshitta of Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12, meaning under this name a 
variety of the agate. The pp^7 of Yer. i. must be corrected 
into PPA = Np ww of Onkelos. This is the Thracian stone, the 
"turkis" or turquoise (Gen. R. xii. 13; Mahzor Vitry, ** tur- 
kiza” [p. 163]; Yer. Ber. 2c. [according to Serillo]; not as Bucher 
[in “R. E. J." xxix. 87] has it, the " anthrakion "— * carbuncle ™: 
see Krauss, "Lehnwürter," pp. 278 et seq.). According to this 
rendering a sky-blue stone would be meant. The agate— 
Naphtali's stone—was regarded as potent in procuring divine 
aid (Schwab, ‘* Vocabulaire de l'Angélologie," p. 53). 

(9) anns: R.V. and A. V. * amethyst”; Septuagint and 
Josephus, aue@voros: Targ. Onk., Yer. i., and Yer. ii. sony py; 
Ex. R, ponnn, Which is a misreading for “ amethyst,” and not 
"tbe bloodstone " (see “ Monatsschrift," 1882, p. 335; “R. E. 
J.” xxix. 87). For the meaning of the ''calf's eye" of the Tar- 
gumim see above. 'The amethyst, which name is connected 
with the stone's supposed power to quench inordinate thirst for 
strong drink, is a variety of quartz, of a clear purple or bluish- 

violet color, and was extensively known and 

Amethyst. used by the Egyptians ; 1nany specimens with 

engravings are among the finds from the coast 
of Syría. Ithas been suggested that the Hebrew name points 
to some folk-lore connection between the "ahlamah" and 
dreams (*halom"). The etymology seems to imply the idea cf 
being strong (Halévy, in "Journal Asiatique," 7th series, x. 
420), or it may beindicative of the place (Ahlamu) where the 
stone was found (see Gesenius, "Thesaurus," s.v.) Targum 
Yer. ii. gives to ** yahalom ” (No. 6) the same rendering as it, 
together with the two other Aramaic paraphrases, gives to ' ah- 
jamah,” i.e. "the calf’s eye," that is, “vaccinium " or hya- 
cinth. But Onkelos’ translation for the sixth stone (3722) 
mustbe'*amethyst." Its first syllable certainly refers to " strong 
drinking " (from N20, " to drink to excess," whatever the second 
be—perhaps aon = obn = "strong ”), recalling thus the super- 
stition implied also in the Greek term. "This was Gad's stone. 

(10) mss: A. V. "beryl?; R. V. “beryl” or " chalced- 
ony’; xovaóAc8os (also Josephus), " chrysolithus" (Ezek. x. 95 
Septuagint has av@paé = "carbuncle," but Vulgate *“ ehrysoli- 
thus "); Targ. Onk. and Yer. ii. sy On; Yer. i. the same with 
theaddition of NIN; Ex. R. pownwp. This must have beena 
stone believed to be imported from Tarshish. lt has been vari- 
ously identifled with the beryl (R. V.), with 
amber, with the modern pale-green topaz (see 
No. 2). To a green stone, not to amber, the 
rendering of the Targumim ** ofthe color of the sea” refers 
(Krauss, '* Lehnwürter," p. 297; comp. Ber. 6b; Cant. R. i. 14; 
Targ. to Esth. viii. 15; Sachs, * Beiträge,” ii. 11). The word of 
Exodus Rabbah is a corruption of the Greek xeveoAc0os, What 
may be meant by the Greek term is very doubtful, and the best 
rendering is that of the Septuagint (to Ezek. i. 6; Cant. v. 14): 
"'"larshish " stone, without attempt at greater definiteness. 
This stone was reserved for Asher’s name. 

(11) onw: A. V4 onyx? ; R. V." onyx or “ beryl”; Bnpvà- 
Aver (Josephus gives “beryl” for No. 12), ‘“‘onychinus”’; Targ. 
Onk nova; Yer. i; soa nyowa: Yer ji wmv: Ex. R. 
DDYN. The Jewish tradition identitles this stone with the 
beryl, Yer. ii. being the exception, naming the '* bedolah " (Gen. 
ii. 12), usually an aromatic plant, but here and in Syriac an In- 
dian erystal (Lagarde, “‘Gesamimeite Abhandlungen," xx. 89; 
"Orentalia," ii. $$; Gen. R. xvi). The beryl, of which the 
readings in Yer. i. and Exodus Rabbah give the name in corrupt 
form, is also by later Jewish.commentators said to be the Biblical 
"shoham"' (see Kimhi, s.v. 22:2). The Septuagint translates 


Beryl. 
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the word in other passages by "onyx" (see Josephus, * D. J.” 
v. 5,81), by "emerald (Ex. xxviii. 9, xxxv. 27, xxxix. 6). in 
Gen. ii. 12 by “the leek-green stone," by "sard " (Ex. xxxix. 
9), while in Chron. v. 1 the Hebrew is simply transliterated. 
This shoham-stone is frequently mentioned in 
Biblical writings. Havilah is its home (Gen. 
ii. 11). Two such stones with six tribal names 
engraved on each were fastened to the ephod (Ex. xxviii. 9). 
This stone is described in Job xxviii. 16 as very precious. If it 
was the beryl, it must have been that variety distinguished by the 
modern mineralogists from the beryl proper (which is of a bright 
emerald-green), namely, the chrysophras (leek-green golden). 
It is very likely that the word '"shoham" was a generic term 
covering a large number of varieties of different colors, which 
fact may account for the wide range in the Greek equivalents for 
it. Myres’ identification of it with the malachite seems to meet 
every implication of the various traditional equivalents ('* green 
emerald," “cloudy beryl,” and ** opaque " and " striped " enough 
to be described as an onyx). "This was Joseph's stone. 

(12) pws (but see No. 6; V“ yahalom " should replace * ya- 
shefeh "): in Septuagint "" beryl,“ but more frequently onyx”; 
Vulgate “beryl,” probably, as in Josephus, due to a trans- 
position of 11 and 12; Targ. Onk. ^^735; Yer. i. the same, 
preceded by n»33132; just as in Yer. ii.; Ex. R. pio inr; On- 
kelos’ ** panther-stone," a "* yellow, light-flecked stone," may ren- 
der the *‘yashefeh ” (‘aomts, jasper), but the other ‘Targumim 
use the word which frequently denotes pearls and precious 
stones in general. '" Yahalom’’ might very properly be trans- 

lated by a general term, as its identification 

Ring-Stone. was involved in doubt. The diamond, because 

“the hard stone”? (yahalom, from zon, "to be 

hard," "to hammer "), has been suggested, but the art of cutting 
diamonds is of a much later date, and the list of stones in use 
among the ancients fails to name it. Nor does onyx occur early 
enough to look for its being known among the Hebrews of Ex. 
xxviii. All that may be safely said is that this wasa hard stone, 
probably used in the making of whole rings (* onyx" = Assyr- 
ian ^unku" = "ring "),aceording to Myres; therefore the As- 
syrian "elmeshu," the "ring-stone." This is Benjamin’s stone. 


Malachite. 


Of other stones mentioned the * kadkod ” (A. V. 
“agate,” R. V. “ruby,” in Isa. liv. 12 and Ezek. 
xxvii. 16; the Septuagint gives iaczic in Isa. liv. 
12) undoubtedly was the “karkedon” stone quoted | 
by the Rabbis (Pesik. 136a; Yalk. Shimeoni to Isa. 
& 339 e£ passim), the (Carthaginian) carbuncle. The 
“shamir” in Ezek. iii. 9, said to be ^ harder than flint ” 
(R. V. and A. V. “adamant ”)}, was not a precious 
storfe, and the traditional identification, “diamond,” 
should be abandoned (Loew, “Graph. Requisiten,” 
i. 181). The legendary character given the shamir 
by the Rabbis (Sotah ix. 10, 48b; Yer. Sotah ix. 
24b; Git. 68a) indicates that the exact determina- 
tion of its value had been lost. Etymologically 
it is related to the Egyptian “asmer,” which passed, 
probably through Semitic channels, into the Greek 
cuípic (Lewy, “Fremdwörter,” p. 59), and signi- 
fies “emery” or “corundum”; possibly * diamond- 
dust." It is the Targumic maw., identified (see 
above) with the Hp in Onk. to Ex. xxviii. 18, 
xxxix. 11 (Targ. Yer. to Num. ii. 10, Ezek. xxviii. 
18, Job xxviii. 6, 16, Lam. iv. 7, and Cant. v. 14); 
the Arabic *sunbadaj" = “emery ” (Krauss, /.c. p. 
579). It has been noticed that of all the stones used 
for engraving among the ancients, the turquoise 
alone is not mentioned in the Biblical enumerations. 
As shown above, Targ. Onk. to Ex. xxviii. 19 (comp. 
Targ. Yer. to Num. ii. 18) evidences that in post- 
Biblical times this stone was known to the Jews. 

To recapitulate, according to the above the fol. 
lowing were the order and character of the stones 
on the high priest's breastplate: 

I. Sardonyx or sard, red. 


Topaz, pale-yellowish green. 
Rock-crystal, brilliant white (colorless). 


Genappe 
Genealogy 


Il. Emerald, green. 
Lapis lazuli, blue with gold (yellow-reddish) dots. 
Yashefeh, rich green. 
III. Leshem, lustrous gold. 
Agate, sky-blue. 
Amethyst, bluish violet. 
IV. Tarshish stone. 
Malachite, bright green. 
Yahalom, yellowish to dark blue. 

This seems, on the whole, to correspond to the 
color scheme of the Egyptian reports (see Miller, 
in “Orient, Lit.” ii. 89). In post-Biblical writings 
the following gems appear: amethyst; amiantus (a 
green stone, a fibrous kind of chrysolite); ruby; 
agate; beryl: chalcedony; sapphire; sardonyx; em- 
erakl; topaz; jacinth; chrysolite; turquoise; “ pan- 
ther-stone” (for “yashefeh” in Targ. Ezek. xxviii. 
13): diamond, probably designated by xoinp and 
myby: crystal, aybyunnp (Abba Gorion i. 1; 
see also Perles, “Thron und Circus,” p. 18; comp. 
Acts iv. 6, xx. 1). The mp (Ezek. i. 22) may pos- 
sibly denote a crystal; W33 (Job xxviii. 18) cer- 
tainly does (Lagarde, * Reliquis Juris Ecclesiastici 
Syriaci,” xxii, Leipsic, 1856). The art of fabri- 
cating false gems seems to have been known (Tan., 
Bemidbar, 28; Num. R. iv. 2; see Krauss, * Lehn- 
wörter,” p. 182). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw, in Krauss, Lehnwórter, Berlin, 1899; 
Winer, B. R. s.v. Edelsteine ; Riehm, Handworterb. s.v. 
Edelsteine; Sehenkel, Bibellevicon, s.v. Edelsteine: Myres, 
in Cheyne and Black, Encye. Bibl. s.v. Stones, Precious; 
Petrie, in Hastings, Diet. Bible, s.v. Stones, Precious; Lewy, 
Die Semitischen. Fremdwörter im Griechischen, pp. 58- 
62, Berlin, 1895; Nowack, Hebr. zrchéüologie, i. 130 et seq.; 
Kluge, Handbuch der Edelsteinkunde, Leipsic, 1860. 


E. G. H. 
GENAPPE. See HOLLAND. 


GENAZZANO, ELIJAH HAYYIM BEN 
BENJAMIN OF: Italian physician, theologian, 
and eabalist; flourished in the first half of the six- 
teenth century. He had a religious controversy 
with Fra Francisco da Acquapendente, in which he 
bitterly attacked Christianity for its dogma of origi- 
nal sin, for its claim of salvation exclusively for its 
own adherents, and for its hatred of Judaism, the re- 
ligion which furnished it with the Kernel of its 
teaching, and which, in contrast with the Church, 
attributes a share in the future world to the right- 
eous of all nations. This disputation he described 
ina Hebrew pamphlet entitled * Wikkuah,” existing 
in manuscript (Cod. Munich, No. 912, and Cod. Vi- 
enna, No. 16). He wrote also under the title “Ig- 
geret Hamudot? (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 1927; Cod. Munich, No. 112; et al.) a strong 
apology of cabalistic doctrines, which, although 
not printed, became well known in the sixteenth 
century. In this pamphlet heattacked the religious 
philosophers in an undignified and offensive manner, 
especially Isaac Abravanel, the author of “‘Ateret 
Zekenim ”: and he was one of the first to spread the 
fable that Maimonides had retracted his anti-Tal- 
mudic and anti-cabalistie sentences (Leon de Modena, 
“Ari Nehem,” pp, 4, 55, 95, 10; Ibn Yahya, “Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah,” p. 60). The name of Elijah 
Hay yim of Genazzano often occurs as * Elijah Mag- 
istratus," or as * Markianz," etc. (Steinschneider). 
There exists in manuscript a poem by “ Elia Genaz- 
zano” (published by Neubauer in * Letterbode,” x. 
104) which contains an attack on Woman, and in 
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which Biblical personages are treated ina very irrev- 

erent manner, It is perhaps a work of this author. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 27; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
rael, p. 104; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. x. 104; idem, Die 
Hebrüisehen Handschriften in der Münchener Hofbibli- 
othek, pp. 58, 136; idem, Polemische und .Apologetische 
Litteratur, p. 39; Giidemann, Gesch. des Erzieliungswesens 
und der Cultur der Juden in Italien, p. 283. 
K. I. BER. 


GENEALOGY.—Biblical Data: A list, in the 
order of succession, of ancestors and their descend- 
ants. The Pentateuchal equivalent for “ genealo- 
gies” is *toledot" (generations), the verb being aby 
in the “kal” and “hiftil” forms. The later form 
is wm (Neh. vii. 5), and the verb “hityahes” (to 
enroll oneself or be enrolled by genealogy). In later 
Hebrew, as in Aramaic, the term pr* and its de- 
rivatives “yihus” and “yuhasin” recur with the 
implication of legitimacy or nobility of birth. 

The following genealogical lists are given as far 
as possible in the order in which they occur in the 
Hebrew canon: 


1. Adamites (with historical glosses): Adam; Cain; Enoch; 
Irad: Mehujael: Methusael: Lamech—seven generations, be- 
coming, With the eighth, two parallel streams, (1) Jabal and nis 
brother Jubal, (2) their half-brother Tubal-eain and his sister 
Naamah (Gen. iv. 1-24: Cainites). 

9. Adamites (with chronological details): Adam; Seth; Enos; 
Cainan: Mahalaleel; Jared; Enoch; Methuselah; Lamech; 
Noah—ten generations, the eleventh comprising (1) Shem, (2) 
Ham, (3) Japheth (Sethites). 

3. The Noahites, divided into (1) Shemites, (2) Hamites, (3) 
Japhethites—the "ethnic table," or “list of nations" (Gen. x. 
1-31). 

4. Abraham’s pedigree, from Shem downward, enumerating 
ten generations (Gen. xi. 10-26). 

5. Rebekah's pedigree, from Nahor through Milcah, with men- 
tion of collateral line through his father's concubine Reumah 
(Gen. xxii. 20-24). 

6. Abrahamites through Keturah (Gen. xxv. 1-4). 

1. Abrahamites through the line of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 12-18: 
Ishmaelites). 

8. Abrahamites through Isaac and Esau = Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
1-13). 

9, Jacob’s (= Israel's) descendants (Gen. xxxv. 23-27, xlvi. 

-28 ; seventy souls). 

10. The pedigree of Moses, enumerating the '' heads of their 
fathers’ houses " of the sons of Reuben, the sons of Simeon, the 
sons of Levi: (1) Gershon, (2) Kohath, (3) Merari. Out of Ko- 
hath eame Amram, from whom came (a) Moses and (b) Aaron; 
the pedigree continues the chain of descent, after mentioning 
side lines, through Aaron’s son Eleazar to Phinehas (Ex. vi. 
14-25). 

11. A register of the Israelites as a nation—in which Levi, 
however, is omitted—grouped under the heads: " generations " 
(2353), * family " or "clan" (nn5:2), and ** fathers’ house ” 
(mas rez: Num. i. 1-47). This is, strictly speaking, a census- 
roll. 

12, The tribal list (Num. ii. 1-33), also a census-roll. 

13. The genealogy of the Aaronites (Num. iii. 1-5). 

14. The genealogy of the Levites (Num. iii. 17-39), with data 
concerning their respective assignments to service in the sanc- 
tuary. 

15, A list of the Israelites, with reference to division and oc- 
eupation of territory (Num. xxvi. 1-51). 

16. The families of the Levites (Num. xxvi. 57-61), with de- 
tails concerning the births of Aaron, Moses, and Miriam, and 
the names and fate of Aaron's sons. 

17. The "genealogy of those that went up with me [Ezra] 
from Babylon ” (Ezra viii. 1-14; the list of * the children of the 
province that went up out of the Captivity ” [Ezra ii. 1 ef seq.] 
is in reality not a genealogy, but is of importance as bearing 
upon the standing of their descendants in the congregation of 
Israel.) 

18. Ezra's own pedigree (Ezra vii. 1-6). 

19. A list with genealogical notes concerning priests that had 
taken strange wives, and of Levites, and, moreover, of Israelites 
(Ezra x. 18 et seq.). 

20. Genealogies of certain of the descendants of Judah and 
Benjamin (Neh. xi. 4 et seq.). 
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21. List of priests and Levites (Neh. xii. 1-26). 

22. The pedigree of Adamites from Adam to Noah (I Chron, 
i. 1-3), continued through the Noahites, with details of the genea- 
logical descent of the Hamites and Japhethites (2-23), and non- 
Israelitish Shemites down to the kings of Edom (23-51). 

?3. Genealogy of the sons of Israel (I Chron. ii. 1-33) down 
to Jerahmeel, continued (1) inthe part Egyptian line of Sheshan 
through his daughter's marriage to Jarha the Egyptian (34-41); 
and(2) in the family of Caleb (42-55), coming down to David. 

24. David's pedigree (Ruth iv. 18-22). 

25. The descendants of David (II Sam. iii. 3-5, v. 14-16; 
I Chron. iii. 1-9; compare xiv. 4-7), of Solomon, of Jehoiakim 
(verse 16), of the sons of Jeconiah, of Pedaiah, of Zerubbabel, 

‘and of Hananiah (I Chron. iii. 10-21). 

26. Genealogy of Judah and Simeon (I Chron. iv.). 

27. Genealogy of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe Manasseh 
(I Chron. v.). 

98. 'The genealogy of the Levites, according to families 
(I Chron. vi), of Issachar, Benjamin, Naphtali, Manasseh, 
Ephraim, Asher (vii.), and of the Benjamites (viii.) and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (ix.). 

E. G. H. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Rabbinical sources 
show that with the dominance of Ezra’s influence 
and ideas importance came to be attached to genealo- 
gies. Ezra would not leave Babylon until he had 
succeeded in establishing the genealogical relations of 
the new Israel toa degree of fineness resembling that 
of the finest flower (Kid. 69b). His own pedigree, 
too, he had been careful to verify (D. D. 152). Chroni- 
cles and Ezra-Nehemiah were in fact regarded as 55D 
conn (“scrolls of genealogies”), as ‘Ina mbup 
omn (B. B. 15a; Pes. 62). That the Exile and the 
subsequent vicissitudes had heavily impaired tribal 
and racial purity was nevertheless recognized (see 
the discussion between R. Joshua and R. Gamaliel: 
Yer. Kid. iv. 1). But for the priests purity of de- 
scent was indispensable. Hence their 


Geneal- genealogies were scrupulously kept 
ogies of and, when necessary, minutely investi- 
Priests. gated. A special officer seems to have 


been entrusted with these records, and 
a court of inquiry is mentioned as having been insti- 
tuted in Jerusalem (Kid. 76b). The testimony of Jo- 
sephus corroborates the fact that a record of the pedi- 
grees of the priests was kept (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” 
i., £7; ^ Vita," $1). A priest was bound to demonstrate 
the purity of the pedigree of the priestly maiden 
he desired to wed, even as far back as her great-great- 
grandfather and great-great-grandmother. In the 
case of marriage with a daughterof Levi orof Israel 
his scrutiny had to extend a degree further (Kid. 
iv.4) Exemptions depending upon the presumption 
created in favor of credibility and honorableness by 
general reputation or public service, were admitted 
(Kid. iv. 5). The very division of Israel into 
“houses” presupposes among them the existence 
of well-authenticated genealogies. Such divisions 
are mentioned in connection with the furnishing 
of wood (Ta'an. iv. 5: *house of Arak, tribe of 
Judah"; comp. Ezra ii. 5; Neh. vii. 10; “house of 
David, tribe of Judah”; comp. Ezra viii. 2; “men of 
unknown pedigree" are also named). — IHillel's pedi- 
aree is quoted (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 68a, bottom). Ben 
‘Azzai also speaks of a pomy noo (* genealogical 
record”; Yeb. 49b). 

It is assumed that under Herod I. all genealogical 
rolls kept in the Temple were destroyed (Sachs, 
* Deitrüge," ii. 157). The loss of official genealogies 
was deeply deplored as a calamity, more especially 


because of their importance for the understanding of 
the books of Chronicles (Pes. 62b; B. B. 109). How pro- 
lific these Biblical books were in pro- 


Loss of  voking genealogical conceits is shown 
Gen- by thestatement that 900 camel-loads of 
ealogies. commentary existed on I Chron. viii. 


97 toix. 44 (Pes. 62b), Much mischief 
must have been done by this speculation on family 
originsand pedigrees; at least the provision requiring 
caution in instruction in genealogy and limiting the 
hours for it (Pes. 76) would seem toindicate as much. 
Family pride is rebuked also in the familiar saying 
that a “mamzer” (bastard), if learned in the Law, 
outranked an ignorant high priest (Hor. 11); in fact, 
the priestly insistence upon purity of pedigree was 
fully counterbalanced by the demand for knowledge, 
which, through Phariseeism (nobility of learning) as 
opposed to Sadduceeism (priestly nobility), gradu- 


ally succeeded in developing a new aristocracy, that 


of the mind, in the place of the old one (Zadokite) 
of blood. Many stories preserve the memory of the 
struggle for recognition of the one or the other claim 
to distinction which agitated learned and unlearned 
Israel in the early Christian centuries (Kid. 70a, 
11a, b). 

Of spurious genealogies, specimens of which 
Sprenger (* Das Leben und die Lehre Mohammad ") 
adduces, Jewish literature has a goodly number to 
show (Seder ‘Olam Zuta; Zunz, “G. V." 9d ed., 
1892, pp. 149 e£ seq. ; Itinerary of Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, Asher's ed., ii. 6 e£ seg.). Yet this is not proof 
that all the pedigrees current among Jews were of 
this class (Zunz, “ Analekten," No. 15, p. 46). The 
tribes of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, according to 
Midr. R. to Num. xiii, preserved while in Egypt 
their “yihus” (genealogy) to prove the purity and 
legitimacy of their descent. Upon this yihus the Jews 
have always laid great stress, as have also the Gen- 
tiles (Yeb. 62a; Yer. Yeb. ii. 4a). Marriage was in- 
validated if any deception regarding one's yihus was 
discovered, even if the actual rank was higher than 
the assumed (Yer. Kid. ii. 62c). Silence when 


taunted with low origin creates the presumption 


that the person taunted is of high stock (Kid. 71b). 
ron now», the “chain of genealogies,” is spoken 
of (Gen. R. Ixxxii.), and the word pony has passed 
into literature to designate historical annals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 


— Critical View: The genealogical lists of Gen- 
esis, as well as those that are meant to account for the 
origin and subdivisions of the Israelitish tribes, are 
similar to the tables which were current, first orally 
and then in written form, among the Arabs. "These 
lists illustrate the theory obtaining in early Semitic 
civilization, according to which the tribe—the central 
unit of every institution—was looked upon as the 
progeny of one common ancestor, assumed, in many 
cases, as theeponym. Historical, geographical, and 
ethnological data and reminiscences are spontaneous- 
ly (not artificially or intentionally) expressed in the 
terms of this theory. Geographical or racial propin- 
quity is indicated by the degree of relationship as- 
cribed to the component elements. Political suprem- 
acy and dependence are reflected in the assumption of 
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descent on the one hand in direct line from the first- 
born, on the other in a collateral line, sometimes 
traced through a concubine or a second wife, perhaps 
the bondmaid of the ancestor’s legitimate spouse. 

Septs and subdivisions are ranked in the tribal 
tree according to their numbers or importance, 
either as branches or as continuing the main trunk. 

Conversely, the descendants of groups 
Tribal originally not connected with the tribe, 
Relations but in course of time incorporated 
Indicated. into it, are characterized as offshoots, 
the issue of illegitimate conjugal 
unions (comp. W. R. Smith, “ Marriage and Kinship 
in Early Arabia," passim; Wellhausen, “Die Ehe 
bei den Arabern"; see also GOVERNMENT). Con- 
crete illustrations of the foregoing view may be seen 
in the genealogies of the Hebrew tribes aud clans 
e.g., BENJAMIN, DAN, and Esav. 

The many discrepancies among the various gene- 
alogies are not due exclusively to imperfections of 
memory and the vicissitudes to which tradition is 
always exposed. Changes in geographical and 
political relations, as well as in religious views, are 
often reflected in these variations, the subject of the 
genealogy or à component part of it appearing at 
one time as the son or descendant of one person, 
while at another he is named as a member of some 
other family. It must be remembered that these 
genealogies are not allof oneage. "The institution 
of the blood covenant, by which are established re- 
lationships as close as natural ones (see BROTHER), 
may also underlie these variants and discrepancies. 

In some of the genealogies of Genesis, however, 
intentional readjustments of the traditional mate- 
rial come clearly to the surface, as in the twofold 
genealogy of Noah. He is a Cainite in one; a 
Sethite in the other. To the Cainites later historiog- 
raphy and theology ascribe the corruption of the 
pre-Noachian race (see Exocu; FALL or ANGELS; 
FLoop, IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). This mid- 

rashie and pseudepigraphic view rep- 


Geneal- resents an ancient popular tradition 
ogies probably antedating by centuries the 


in Genesis. written form in the Apocrypha or the 

Haggadah. To the desire to disconnect 
Noah from Cain's seed, the second genealogy with 
its but thinly disguised duplications of the first owes 
its origin. The so-called “List of Nations” (Gen. 
x.), While showing in what degree the peoples of 
which the ancient Hebrews had knowledge were re- 
garded as related to the Israclites, reflects geograph- 
ical and not ethnological data, the nations being 
ranged in the main under three great geographical 
zones. AS now preserved, the chapter is not free 
from indications of being a composite of several 
ethnic-geographic lists. 

That place-names and districts figure in many of 
the genealogies as individuals is beyond dispute; 
even arts and musical accomplishments come near 
being represented as “sons” (Gen. iv. 21). The ne- 
cessity for keeping accurate genealogical lists in 
pre-exilic Israel is not apparent. Neither for the 
regulation of the royal succession nor for the division 
of inherited property was proof of legitimate descent 
imperatively needed. By far the greatest number 
of genealogies of individuals occur in the post-exilic 
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books: elsewhere individual genealogies rarely go 
back further than oneor two generations. No men- 
tion is made of any officer appointed to Keep the 
records. Nor was pre-exilic Israel jealous of racial 
purity (comp. Gen. xxxviii); sacerdotal preoccu- 
pation in this regard is post-exilic (Ezraic) The 
genealogies of Genesis exhibit a strong realization 
of the unity of the human race, while framed to 
assign to Isracl a distinct place in the economy of 
the human family. From Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
and Jacob a continuous process of selection is posited 
in the scheme. This is the ethical aspect and value 
of these genealogies. 

'The Exilestimulated genealogical zeal (Ezek. xiii. 
9). The old tribal organization had passed away. 
A spiritual factor took its place as the uniting and 
differentiating energy, the congregation gradually 
but steadily adjusting itself to the tripartite scheme: 

priest (Zadokite), Levite, and Israel, 


The with Israel as a “holy seed." To 
Influence this new attitude must be ascribed in 


of the exilicand early post-exilic congre- 

the Exile. gation the rise of many Levitical and 
other genealogies, constructed on data 

such as memory could supply and skill could mar- 
shal to good effect, some of which are undoubtedly 
at the basis of the genealogical lists in Ezra-Nehe- 
miah and Chronicles. These first attempts were 
not very complex in plan (see, for instance, Ezra ii. 


40, iii. 9; Neh. ix. 4; Num. xxvi. 58; see also Livy). 


But as the Ezraic construction of Israel's past and 
part came to triumph, the “ Levitizing” purpose 
asserted itself in ever greater measure; and the lists 
of Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah display the over- 
ruling passion. That of the high priests (I Chron. 
vi. 8-15, v. 29-41) is altogether typical of the sacer- 
dotal view-point, in which the Zadokites are exalted. 
Moreover, it is virtually a duplicate of Ezra's gen- 
ealogy (Ezra vii. 1; comp. I Esd. viii. 2 and II Esd. 
i. 7). 

BisLI0GRaPHY: W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia, Cambridge, 1885; Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel, 1887, vol. i.; Guthe, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 1899; 
Selin, Studien zur Enstehungsgesch. der Jtidischen Ge- 
meinde nach dem Babylonischen Exil, 1901; Eduard 
Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthiums, 1896 ; Wellhausen, 
Israetitische und Jüdische Gesch. 5th ed., 1899; idem, De 
Gentibus et Familiis quc in I Chron. ii. 4 Enumerantur, 
1870; Smend, Die Listen der Bücher Ezra und Nehemiah, 
1881; Hastings, Dict. Bible, and Cheyne and Black, Encyc. 
Bibl. s.v. Genealogies. 

E. G. H. 


GENERATION: This many-sided word, like 
its equivalents in the modern versions of the Bible, 
is used to translate the Hebrew “dor” and “ tole- 
dah” (the latter found only in the plural) The 
primary meaning of “dor” is * period”; the second- 
ary, the period bounded by the life of a man or of a 
single family. Thus “dor” signifies generations, or 
ages, of men in the past or future; it also designates 
the men who live in any special period or age (see 
especially Ps. exlv. 4; Eccl. i. 4) From this idet 
of men regarded as a group bound together by re- 
lationship a transition is made to men of any partic- 
ular time taken asa class connected only by contem- 
poraneousness, 'Thusin “a generation that curseth 
its father" (Prov. xxx. 11) the class character is 
so strong that the persons described are spoken of 
throughout as a single unit. 
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In “toledot,” on the other hand, the idea of de- 
scent by birth and family relationship gives its spe- 
cial force to the translating term. Thus “ genera- 
tions” in Gen. x. 32 means a genealogical succession 
of families; in Num. i. 20, genealogical divisions 
by parentage. A secondary and very important 
usage may be seen where * generations " means the 
history in the form of a genealogical account of 
any set of people along with their descendants 
(Gen. v. 1). All early history began with gene- 
alogical lists, and even the process of creation of 
heaven and earth is viewed in Gen. ii. 4 as a 
genealogical history. The word *toledot" is found 
mostly in the Hexateuch, and there only in the 
Priestly Code. 

E. G. H. J. F. Mc. 


GENERATION, LENGTH OF: The number 
of years that elapse before the children of one set of 
human beings arrive at a marriageable age. This 
number has been defined to be equal to the average 
male age at marriage, plus one year before child- 
bearing begins, plus half the average number of 
years during which fecundity lasts. Asa rule, Jews 
marry much earlier than the rest of the male popu- 
lation among which they dwell, probably owing to 
the rabbinic requirement that a man should marry 
before attaining the age of twenty (Kid. 29b). On 
the other hand, their fecundity is greater; therefore 
the time of fertility of the female is longer; but 
exact figures concerning this detail are not available. 
From such data as are obtainable it appears that 
Jews marry at the age of twenty-two, as compared 
with twenty-nine for the rest of the population 
(Mayo-Smith, “Science of Statistics,” i. 108); while 
fertility lasts, on an average, for fourteen years after 
marriage, as compared with twelve among non-Jews 
(ib. 118). This would give the length ofa generation 
among Jewsas thirty years, as compared with thirty- 
six in the remaining population. The difference does 
not appear to be large, but its effect on the in- 
crease of population is cumulative and increases in 
geometrical progression, the modulus being 1.3, 
causing the Jewish population in four generations 
to become double that of the unit rate. Another con- 
sequence of the less length of generations among Jews 
is the proportionately larger number living simul- 
taneously, and, as a result, the greater opportunity 
for, and superior strength of, tradition among them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rümelin, Reden, i. Tübingen, 18/5; F. Gal- 

ton, Human Faculty, App. F., London, 1833. 

E. C. J. 


GENESIS, THE BOOK  OF.--Biblical 
Data: § 1. The first book of the Torah, and there- 
fore of the whole Bible, is called by the Jews 
“ Bereshit,” after the initial word; by the Septuagint 
and by Philo it is called Téveose (xóopov) = “ origin” 
(of the world), after the contents, and hence “ Gen- 
esis” has become the usual non-Hebrew designa- 
tion for it. According to the Masorah, it is divided 
into ninety-one sections (* parashiy yot "), forty-three 
of which have open or broken lines (* petuhot "), 
and forty-eigbt closed lines (*setumot"); or into 
forty-three chapters ("sedarim ") and twenty-nine 
sections (* piskot "); for reading on the Sabbath, into 
twelve lessons; according to the division adopted 


from the Vulgate, into fifty chapters with 1,5498 
verses. 

§ 2. Genesisisa historical work. Beginning with 
the creation of the world, it recounts the primal his- 
tory of humanity and the early history 
of the people of Israel as exemplified 
in thelivesof its patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and their famiiies. 
Tt contains the historical presupposition and basis of 
the national religious ideas and institutions of Israel, 
and serves as an introduction to its history and leg- 
islation. It is a well-planned and well-executed 
composition of a single writer, who nas recounted 
the traditions of his people with masterly skill, 
combining them into a uniform work, without con- 
tradictions or uscless repetitions, but preserving 
the textual and formal peculiarities incident to their 
difference in origin and mode of transmission. 

§ 3. The author has treated the story as a series 
of ten “generations” (“toledot”); namely, (1) of 
heaven and earth, ch. ii. 4~iv.; (2) of Adam, v.-vi. 
8; (3) of Noah, vi. 9-ix. ; (4) of Noah’s sons, x.-xi. 9; 
(5) of Shem, xi. 10-26; (6) of Terah, xi. 27-xxv. 11; 
(7) of Ishmacl, xxv. 12-18; (8) of Isaac, xxv. 19~ 
xxxv.; (9) of Esau, xxxvi.; (10) of Jacob, xxxvii.—l. 


Nature 
and Plan. 


§ 4, In the beginning God created heaven and earth (i. 1), 
and set them in order in six days. He spoke, and on the first 
day there appeared the light; on the seeond, the firmament 
of heaven; on the third, the separation be- 
tween water and land, With vegetation upon the 
latter; on the fourth, sun, moon, and stars; 
on the fifth, the marine animals and birds; on the sixth, the 
land animals; and, finally, God created man in His image, man 
and woman together, blessing them and giving them dominion 
over all beings. On the seventh day God rested, and blessed 
and sanctitled the day (i. 2-ii. 3). As regards the creation and 
subsequent story of man (Adam), God forms him out of earth 
(C* adama "), and breathes into him the breath of life. Then He 
sets him in a pleasure-garden (Eden), to cultivate and watch 
overit. Adam is allowed to eat of all the fruit therein except 
that of the “tree of the knowledge of good and evil." God then 
brings all the animals to Adam, to serve as company for and to 
receive names from him. When Adam can find no being like 
himself among all these creatures, God puts him into a deep 
sleep, takes a rib from his side, and forms a woman (called 
later ** Eve”), to be a companion to him. The woman is se- 
duced by the artful serpent to eat of the forbidden fruit, and the 
man also partakes of the same. As punishment they are driven 
out of Eden (ii. 4-iii.). Adam and Eve have two sons, Cain and 
Abel. Cain grows envious of the favor found by his brother 
before God, and slays him ; he then wandersover the earth as a 
fugitive, and finally settles in the land of Nod. Enoch, one 
of his sons, builds the first city, and Lamech takes two wives, 
whose sons are the first dwellers in tents and owners of herds 
and the earliest inventors of musical instruments and workers 
in brass and iron. Cain's descendants know nothing about 
God (iv.). Another son, Seth, has in the meantime been born 
to Adam and Eve in place of the slain Abel. Seth’s descendants 
never lose thought of God. The tenth in regular descent is the 
pious Noah (v.). 

85. As mankind has become wicked, indulging in cruelties 
and excesses, God determines to destroy it entirely. Noah only, 
on account of his piety, will escape the general ruin; and God 
commands him to build a large ark. since the work of destruction 
is to be accomplished by means of a great flood. Noah obeys 
the command, entering the ark together with his wife, his 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, their wives, and, by God's 
instruetions, with one couple of each kind of animal on the earth. 
Then the flood comes, destroying all living beings save those in 
the ark. When it has subsided, the latter leave the ark, and 
God enters into a covenant with Noah and his descendants. 
Noah begins to cultivate the fleld that has been cursed during 
Adam's lifetime (iii. 17-19 : v. 29), and plants a vineyard (ix. 20). 
When, in a fit of intoxication, Noah is shamelessly treated by his 
son Ham, he curses the latter in the person of Ham'sson Canaan, 
while the reverential Shem and Japheth are blessed (ix. 21-21). 
Ch. x. contains a review of the peoples that are descended from 
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Japheth, Ham, and Shem (down to the chief branch of the last- 
named), and are living dispersed over the whole earth. The 
dispersion was due to the “confusion of tongues,” which God 
brought about when men attempted to build a tower that should 
reach up to heaven (xi. 1-9). A genealogy is given of Shem’s 
descendants in regular line, the tenth generation of whom is 
represented by Terah (xi. 10-25). 


Terah, who lives at Ur or the Chnuldees, has three sons. 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran. Haran's son is Lot. Nahor is mar- 
ried to Mileah, and Abram to Sarai, who has no children (xi. 
26-32). God directs Abram to leave his home and kindred be- 
cause He intends to bless him. Abram obeys, emigrating with 
his entire household and Lot, his brother’s son, to the land of 
Canaan. Here God appears to him and promises that the land 
shall become the property of his descendants. Abram is forced 
by a famine to leave the country and go to Egypt. The King 
of Egypt takes possession of the beautiful Sarai (whom Abram 
has represented as his sister), but, smitten by God, is compelled to 
restore her (Xii.. Abram returns to Canaan, and separates 
from Lot in order to put an end to disputes about pasturage, 
leaving to Lot the beautiful country in the valley of the Jordan 
near Sodom. God thereupon again appears to Abram, and 
again promises him the whole country (xiii). Lot is taken 
prisoner during a war between Amraphel, King of Shinar, and 
Bera, King of Sodom, with their respective allies, whereupon 
Abram pursues the vietors with his armed servants, liberates 
Lot, and seizes the booty, refusing his share of the same (xiv.). 
After this exploit God again appears to Abram and promises him 
protection, a rich reward, and, in spite of the fact that Abram 
still has no children, a numerous progeny. These descendants 
must pass four hundred years in servitude in a strange land ; 
but after God has judged their oppressors they, in the possession 
of great wealth, shall leave the land of their atllietion, and the 
fourth generation shall return to the same land (xv.). 

Sarai beiug still ehildless, Abram gets a son, Ishmael, by her 
Egyptian handmaid, Hagar (xvi.). Godagain appears to Abram, 
and enters into a personal covenant with him securing Abrain’s 
future: God promises him a numerous progeny, changes his 
name to ` Abraham " and that of Sarai to * Sarah,” and insti- 
tutes the circumcision of all males as an eternal sign of the 
covenant. Abraham, together with his whole house, inimediately 
fulfils the rite (xvii.). God once more appears to Abraham in 
the person of three messengers, whom Abraham receives hospi- 
tably, and who announce to him that he will have a son within 
& year, although he and his wife are already very old. Abraham 
also hears that God's messengers intend to execute judgment 
upon the wicked inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, where- 
upon he intercedes for the sinners, and endeavors to have their 
fate set aside (xviii.). Two of the messengers go to Sodom, 
where they are hospitably received by Lot. The men of the 
city wish to lay shameless hands upon them, and, having thus 
shown that they have deserved their fate, Sodom and Gomorrah 
are destroyed by fire and brimstone, only Lot and his two 
daughters being saved. The circumstances of the birth of Am- 
mon and Moab areset forth (xix.). Abraham journeys to Gerar, 
the eountry of Abimelech. Here also he represents Sarah as his 
sister, and Abimelech plans to gain possession of her, but de- 
sists on being warned by God (xx.). 

At last the long-expected son is born, and receives the name 
of''Isaac." At the instance of Sarah, the boy Ishmael, together 
with his mother, Hagar, is driven out of the house, but they also 
have a great future promised to them. Abraham. during the 
banquet that he gives in honor of Isaac's birth, enters into a 
covenant with Abimelech, who confirms his right to the well 
Beer-sheba (xxi.).  * 

Now that Abraham seems to have all his desires fulfilled, 
having even provided for the future of his Son, God subjects 
him to the greatest trial of his faith by demanding Isaac as a 
sacrifice. Abraham obeys; but, as he is about to lay the knife 
upon his son, God restrains him, promising him numberless 
descendants. On the death of Sarah Abraham acquires Mach- 
pelah for a family tomb (xxiii.). Then he sends his servant to 
Mesopotamia, Nahor's home, to find among his relations a wife 
for Isaac; and Rebekah, Nahor's granddaughter, is chosen 
(xxiv.). Other children are born to Abraham by another wife, 
Keturah, among whose descendants are the Midianites; and he 
dies in a prosperous old age (xxv. 1-18). 

$ 7. After being married for twenty years Rebekah has twins 
by Isaac: Esau, who becomes a hunter, and Jacob, who becomes 
a herdsman. Jacob persuades Esau to sell him his birthright, 
for which the latter does not care (xxv. 19-34); notwithstanding 
this bargain, God appears to Isaac and repeats the promises 
given to Abraham. His wife, whom he represents as his sister, 
is endangered in the country of the Philistines, but King Abime- 
lech himself averts disaster. In spite of the hostility of Abime- 


lech’s people, Isaac is fortunate in allhis undertakings in that 
country, especially in digging wells. God appears to him at 
Beer-sheba, encourages him, and promises him blessings and 
numerous descendants; and Abimelech enters into a cove- 
nant with him at the same place. Esau marries Canaanite 
women, to the regret of his parents (xxvi). Rebekah per- 
suades Jacob to dress himself as Esau, and thus obtain from 


his senile father the blessing Imtended for Esnu (xxwii_>_ 


escape his brother’s vengeance, Jacob is sent to relations in 
Haran, being charged by Isaac to find a wife there. On the 
way God appears to him at night, promising protection and aid 
for himself and the land for his numerous descendants (xxviii.). 
Arrived at Haran, Jacob hires himself to Laban, his mother's 
brother, on condition that, after having served for seven years 
as herdsman, he shall have for wife the younger daughter, 
Rachel, with whom he is in love. At the end of this period 
Laban gives him the elder daughter, Leah: Jacob therefore 
serves another seven years for Rachel, and after that six years 
more for cattle. In the meantime Leah bears him Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, and Judah; by Rachel’s maid Bilhah he has Dan 
and Naphtali; by Zilpah, Leah's maid, Gad and Asher; then, 
by Leah again, Issachar, Zebulun, and Dinah: and finally, by 
Rachel, Joseph. He also acquires much wealth in flocks (xxix.- 
XXX.). 

In fear of Laban, Jacob flees with his family and all his posses- 
sions, but becomes reconciled with Laban, Who overtakes him 
(xxxi.). On approaching his home he is in fear of Esau, to 
whom he sends presents; and with the worst apprehensions he 
turns at night to God in prayer. An angel of God appears to 
Jacob, is vanquished in wrestling, and announces to him that 
he shall bear the name “Israel,” di.e., "the combatant of 
God" (xxxii.). The meeting with Esau proves a friendly one, 
and the brothers separate reconciled. Jacob settles at Shalem 
(xxxiii.). His sons Simeon and Levi take bloody vengeance 
on the city of Shechem, whose prince has dishonored their sister 
Dinah (Xxxiy.). Jacob moves to Beth-el, where God bestows 
upon him the promised name of * Israel," and repeats His other 
promises. On the road from Beth-el Rachel gives birth to a 
son, Benjamin, and dies (xxxv.). A genealogy of Esau and the 
inhabitants and rulers of his country, Edom, is given in ch. xxxvi. 

§ 8. Joseph, Jacob's favorite, is hated by his brothers on ac- 
count of his dreams prognosticating his future dominion, and 
on the advice of Judah is secretly sold to a caravan of Ishmael- 
itic merchants going to Egypt. His brothers tell their father 
that a wild animal has devoured Joseph (xxxvii.). Joseph, car- 
ried to Egypt, is there sold asa slave to Potiphar, one of Pharaoh’s 
oficials. He gains his master’s confidence; but when tke latter's 
Wife, unable to seduce him, accuses him falsely, he is cast into 
prison (xxxix.). Here he correctly interprets the dreams of 
two of his fellow prisoners, the king’s butler and baker (x1.). 
When Pharaoh is troubled by dreams that no one is able to in- 
terpret, the butler draws attention to Joseph. The latter is 
thereupon brought before Pharaoh, whose dreams he interprets 
to mean that seven years of abundance will be followed by 
seven years of famine. He advises the king to make provision 
accordingly, and is empowered to take the necessary steps, being 
appointed second in the kingdom. Joseph marries Asenath, the 
daughter of the priest Poti-pherah, by whom he has two sons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim (xli.). 

When the famine comes it is felt even in Canaan ; and Jacob 
sends his sons to Egypt to buy corn. The brothers appear be- 
fore Joseph, who recognizes them, but does not discover him- 
self. After having proved them on this and on a second journey, 
and they having shown themselves so fearful and penitent that 
Judah even offers himself as slave, Joseph reveals his identity, 
forgives his brothers the wrong they did him, and promises 
to settle in Egypt both them and his father (xlii.-xlv.). Jacob 
brings his whole family, numbering 66 persons, to Egypt, 
this making, inclusive of Joseph and his sons and himself, 70 
persons. Pharaoh receives them amicably and assigns to them 
the land of Goshen (xlvi.-xlvii.). When Jacob feels the ap- 
proach of death he sends for Joseph and his sons. and receives 
Ephraim and Manasseh among his own sons (xlviii.). Then he 
calis his sons to his bedside and reveals their future to them 
(xliX.). Jacob dies, and is solemnly interred in the family tomb 
at Machpelah. Joseph lives to see his great-grandchildren, and 
on his death-bed he exhorts his brethren; if God should remem- 
ber them and lead them out of the country, to take his bones 
with them (1.). 


$ 9. In the choice, connection, and presentation 
of his material the narrator has followed certain 


principles incident to the purpose and scope of his _. 


work. Although he adopts the universal view 
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point of history, beginning with the Creation and 

giving a review of the entire human race, he yet in- 

tends to deal particularly with Israel, 

Aim the people subsequently chosen by 

of Work. God, and to give an account of its ori- 

gin and of its election, which is based on 

its religious and moral character. His chief point of 

view, therefore, is that of narrator of tribal and 

religious history; and cnly the details that bear on 
this history are reported. 

§ 10. It is his primary intention to show that the 
people of Israel are descended in a direct line from 
Adam, the first man created by God, through legiti- 
mate marriages in conformity with Israelitish moral 
ideals, é.e., monandric marriages. | Offshoots branch 
from this main line at central points represented 
by Adam, Noah, Shem, Eber, Abraham, and Isaac, 
though their subsequent legitimacy can not be guar- 
anteed. Linguistically the descent from the main 
line is always indicated by the word On, vouchin g 
for the paternity; while descent in a branch line is 
indicated by 45. This is the explanation of the in- 
terchange of these two words, a phenomenon which 
has never yet been correctly interpreted. ‘The line 
branching off atany one central point is always fully 
treated before the next member of the main line is 
mentioned. Only such matters are related in regard 
to the branch lines as are important for the history of 
humanity or that of Israel. No fact is ever introduced 
merely on account of its historical or antiquarian 
value. In the main line the interest is concentrated 
upon the promised, long-expected generations of 
Isaac— Jacob, his sons and grandsons—who safely 
pass through all dangers and tribulations, emphasis 
being laid on their religious and moral character. 

§ 11. The events are related in definite chrono- 
logical order, the chief dates being as follows: 


HM of Creation. 


Event 

Adam GIéScouscercs sss rr 930 
Noah is born, the first birth after Adam's 

GOAT csse Polen akin RR RE ee eee 1056 
"Phe FIO Va ee qx ne ale BM are iene pate dara t das 1656 
Birth of Àbraham............ M Se VRAC 1948 
Noah's death at the age Of 930............ Lee. 2006 
Abraham goes to Canaan............ CODPÁ PS 2023 
Birth of Ishmael...... CRM ARA UID e parati wee Redi. 2034 
Birti of ISddU essee eein E OC PRO AERA RN AG 2048 
Death of Terah at the age of 205.............. | 2083 
Death of Sarah at the age of 127............. : 2085 
Isaac marries REDEKAN..... ccc eee nnn 2088 
Birth of Esau and Jacob... ... ccc cee eccececs 2108 
Death of Abraham, aged 115........... NTN 2128 
Death of Shem at the age of 600.............. 2158 
Ishmael dies at the age of 137...........-.66. 2171 
Death of Eber at the age of 161.............. 2181 
Jacob marries Leah and Rachel............. , 2192 
Barth OF JOSeDB. ied edo vena cde nae haer hes 2199 
POSEN 15/8010 ocak 1er Lg Eo Ea drea c v Eoi 2216 
Death of Isaac at the age of 180.............. 2228 
Jacob and his family go to Egypt............. 2238 
Death of Jacob at the age of I47.............. | 2250 
Death of Joseph at the age of 110........... | 2309 


The year of the Creation is the year 3949 before the common 
era. 

The ten generations before the Flood attain to 
ages varying between 777 years (Lamech) and 969 
years (Methuselah), with the exception of Enoch (865 
years). Those of the ten generations after the Flood 

rary between 600 years (Shem) and 148 (Nahor). 
All the reasons for the details of this chronology have 


not yet been discovered. Oppert has declared (in 
“R. E. J.” 1895, and in Cnrono.oey) that the figures 
are connected with ancient Babylonian chronolog- 
ical systems. The variations found in the Septua- 
gint and in the Samaritan Pentateuch were intro- 
duced for certain purposes (see Jacob in “J, Q. R.” 
xii 484 e£ seq.) The correctness of the Masoretic 
figures, however, is evident from the context. 

§ 12. Anachronisms such as various critics al- 
lege are found in Genesis do not in reality ex- 
ist; and their assumption is based on a misunder- 
standing of the historiographic principles of the 
book. Thusthe history of a generation no longer of 
importance is closed and the death of its last mem- 
ber noted, although it may not be contemporaneous 
with the next succeeding generation, to which the 
attention is then exclusively directed. This view 
explains the apparent contradictions between xi. 32 
and xi. 26, xii. 4; also between xxv. 7 and xxv. 26; 
xxi. 5 and xxv. 20; xxxv. 28 (Jacob was at that 
time 120 years old) and xlvii. 9; xxxvii. 2, xli. 46; 
ete. In ch. xxxiv. Dinah is not six to seven years 
old, nor Simeon and Levi eleven and ten respect- 
ively, but (xxxv. 27, xxxvii. 1 ef seg., xxxiii. 17) 
each is ten years older. The events in ch. xxxviii. 
do not cover twenty-three years—from the sale of 
Joseph in his seventeenth year to the arrival of 
Judah’s grandsons in Egypt (xlvi. 12) in Joseph's 
fortieth year—but thirty-three years, as the words 
ST nya m (elsewhere only in xxi. 22 and I Kings 
xi. 29) refer back in this case to xxxiii 17. The 
story is introduced at this point to provide a pause 
after ch. xxxvii. 

18. Norarethere any repetitions or unnecessary 
doublets. If ch. ii. were an account of the Creation 
differing from that found in ch. i, nearly all the 
events would have been omitted; it 1s, however, 
the story in detail of the creation of man, introduced 
by a summary of what preceded. Neither are there 
two accounts of the Flood in ch. vi.-ix., in which 
no detailis superfluous. "The three accounts of the 
danger of Sarah and Rebekah, ch. xii., xx., and 
xxvi., are not repetitions, as the circumstances are 
different in each case; and ch. xxvi. refers expressly 
toch. xx. The account in xix. 29 of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah and the rescue of Lot, 
is butasummary introducing the story that follows, 
which would not be comprehensible without xix. 
14, 28, 28. Repeated references to the same place 
(Beth-el, xxviii. 19, xxxv. 15), or renewed attempts 
to explain the same name (Beer-sheba, xxi. 91, xxvi. 
33; comp. Xxx. 20 ef seg.), or several names for the 
same person (xxvi 84, xxvii. 46-xxxvi. 2 for 
Esau's wives) are not contradictions. "The change 
of Jacob’s name into that of “ Israel ” is not narrated 
twice; for xxxii. 29 contains only the announce- 
ment by the messenger of God. Apparently no 
exegete has noted that 5N*i1sa parenthesis often 
found in prophetic speeches (“Not Jacob—thus it 
will be said [7.e., in xxxv. 10]—shall be thy name”); 
Dt" WON is an impossible construction in Hebrew; 
xxxii. 4 et seq. and xxxiii. 1 et seg. do not prove, con- 
trary toxxxvi. 6-7, that Esau was living at Seir be- 
fore Jacob’s return. Theaccount of the sale of Joseph 
as found in xxxvii. 1-25, 28, 29-86; xl. 1 et seq. 
does not contradict xxxvii. 25-27, 98; xxxix.; for 
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the Midianites were the middlemen between the 
brothers and the Ishmaelites, on the one hand, and 
between the latter and Potiphar, on the other. 
Potiphar is a different person from the overseer of 
the prison; and Joseph could very well say that he 
had been stolen, ¢.¢., that he had been put out of 
the way (xl. 15). 
$ 14. It is the purpose of the book, on its relig- 
ious as well as its historic side, to portray the rela- 
tion of God to humanity and the behavior of the 
latter toward Him; His gracious guidance of the 
history of the Patriarchs, and the promises given to 
them; theirfaith in Himinspiteof all dangers, trib- 
ulations, and temptations; and, finally, the religious 
and moral contrasts with Hamitic (Egyptian and 
Canaanite) behavior. | 
§ 15. Being a historical narrative, no formal ex- 
planations of its religious views are found in Gene- 
sis; but the stories i& contains are founded on such 
views, and theauthor furthermore looks upon history 
asa means of teaching religion. He is a historian 
only in virtue of being a theologian. 
Religion of He inculcates religious doctrines in the 


Genesis. formofstories. Instead of propound- 
ingasystem he describes the religious 
life. The book therefore contains an inexhaustible 


fund of ideas. The most important among these, re- 
garding God, the Creation, humanity, and Israel's 
Patriarchs, may be mentioned here. 

& 16. There is only one God, who has created 
heaven and earth (that is, the world), and has called 
all objects and living beings into existence by His 
word. The most important point of the theology 
of Jenesis, after this fundamental fact, is the inten- 
tional variation in the name of God. It is the most 
striking point of the book that the same God is now 
called “Elohim” and now “ Yirwir." In this varia- 
tion is found the key to the whole book and even 
to the whole Pentateuch. Itis not accidental; nor 
are the names used indifferently by the author, 
though the principle he follows can not be reduced 
to & simple formula, nor the special intention in 
each case be made evident. 

8 17. * Yuwnr"isthe proper name of God (— * the 
Almighty"; see Ex. iii. 12 e? 2eq., vi. 2), used wherever 
the personality of God is to be emphasized. Hence 
only such expressions are used in connection with 
"Yipwir? as convey the impression of personality, 
i.e., anthropomorphisms. Eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
face, hand, heart are ascribed only to “Vwi,” never 
to “Elohim.” These anthropomorphisms are used 
merely to suggest the personal life and activity of 
God, and are not literal personifications, as is conclu- 
sively proved by the fact that phrases which would be 
actual anthropomorphisms—e.g., “ God sees with His 
eyes”; “He hears with His cars n. “one sees God's 
face” (“head,” “body,” etc.)—never occur. The ex- 
pression * Y irwir's eyes " indicates divine knowledge 
of what may be seen through personal apperception ; 
"Ymwirs ears,” what may be heard; mm AN = 
“ God's anger” indicates the reaction of God's moral 
nature against evil; “Yirwn's mouth" indicates 
the utterances of the God who speaks personally ; 
“Ywis face” indicates immediate personal in- 
tercourse with the God who is felt to be present; 
“Virwn’s hand” indicates His sensible manifesta- 
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tions of power; “Yuwn’s heart" indicates His 
thoughts and designs. ‘The phrase “ Yiwu, a per- 
sonal God,” characterizes fully the use of this name. 
A person or a nation can have personal relations with 
the personal Yuwu only; and only He can plan and 
guide the fate of either with a personal interest. 
Yirwir is the God of history and of the education of 
the human race. Only Yirwir can exact a positive 
attitude toward Himself, and make demands upon 
man that are adequate, Z.6., moral: YuwH is the 
God of positive morality. A personal, inner life 
longing forexpression can be organized into definite 
form and find response only if Yirwn be a persona], 
living God. Ymwrr is the God of ritual, worship, 
aspiration, and love. 

§ 18. “Elohim” is an appellative, and the gen- 
eral name for the divinity, the superhuman, extra- 
mundane being, whose existence is felt by all men 
—a, being that possesses intelligence and will, exists 
in the world and beyond human power, and is the 
final cause of all that exists and happens. * Ynwu" 
is concrete; “Elohim” is abstract. “ Ynwir" is the 
special,“ Elohim ” the general, God. “ Yaw” is per- 
sonal: “Elohim” impersonal. Yetthere is no other 
Elohim but Yuwu, who is “ha-Elohim” (the Elo- 
him). 

The following points may be observed in particu- 
lar: (a) “Elohim,” as genitive of a person, indicates 
that the latter has superhuman relations (xxiii. 6; 
similarly ofan object, xxviii. 17, 22). (b) It also in- 
dicates ideal humanity (xxxiii. 10; comp. xxxii. 29). 

(c) *Elohim? expresses the fate imposed by a 
higher power. The statement “A person is pros- 
perous " is paraphrased by “Elohim is with him," 
which is distinctly different from “ Yuwan is with 
him.” While the former indicates objectively a 
person's prosperity with regard toa single event, 
the latter expresses the higher intentions and consec- 
utive plansof the personal God in regard to the per- 
son in question. Abimelech says to Abraham, “ Elo- 
him is with thee in all that thou doest” (xxi. 22), 
while he says to Isaac, “ Yurwir is with thee,” and 
“thou art now the blessed of Y wir? (xxvi. 28, 29). 
For Abimelech had at first tried in vain to injure 
Isaac: but later he convinced himself (yw IN) 
that evidently (Any) it was the Ynwn worshiped by 
Isaac that designedly protected and blessed the 
latter. Again, in xxi 20: “And Elohim was with 
the lad”: for Ishmael did not belong to the chosen 
line, concerning which God had special plans. 
Yuwn, however, is always with Israel and its heroes 
(xxvi. 8, 28; xxviii. 15 [xxxii. 10, 13]; xlvi. 4; Ex. 
iii, 12; Num. xxiii. 21; Deut. ii. 7; xx. 1; Xxxi. 8, 29; 
Josh. i. 5, 9, 17; iii, 7; Judges ii. 18; vi. 12, 16; I 
Sam. iii. 19; xvi. 18; xviii. 12, 14; xx. 138; II Sam. 
vii. 8, v. 10; I Kings i. 87; II Kings xviii. 7). Par- 
ticularly instructive is Jacob's vow, xxviii. 20 ef 
seq., “If Elohim will be with me... then shall 
Yuwn be my Elohim.” Adverse fate especially is, 
out of fear, euphemistically ascribed to the general 
Elohim, the impersonal God, rather than to YuwH 
xlii. 28). 

(d) As “Elohim” designates the universal ruler of 
the world, that term is used in ch. i. in the story of 
the Creation; but in order to designate this Elohim 
as the true God the word * Ynwu ” is always added 
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in the following chapters (ii., iii.). (e) In so far as 
man fecls himself dependent upon Elohim, whom 
he needs, the latter becomes his Elohim. As the 
term “ Elohim " includes the idea of beneficent power, 
this relation becomes, on the part of God, that of 
the omnipotent patron, and, on the part of man, 
that of the protégé, the one who necds protection 
and offers respect and obedience (xvii. 7, xxviii. 22). 
The same interpretation applies to “Elohim” fol- 
lowed by the genitive of a person. (f) Elohim is 
the religious meeting-ground between the believer 
in Yirwi aud persons of a different faith (xiv. 99; 
XX, 18; xxi, 29, xxxix. 9; xli. 16, 25, 28, 32, 38). 
(y) * Elohim" is the appellation of God used in con- 
nection with the person who is inclined toward 
Yuwu, but whose faith is not yet fully developed; 
for the one who is on the way to religion, as Melchi- 
zedek (ch. xiv.) and Abraham's servant (ch. xxiv. ; 
comp. Jethro in Exodus and Balaam in Numbers; 
see $$ 28, 81). (A) “Elohim” represents God for 
those whose moral perception has been blunted by 
sin (iii. 8, 5); from the mouths of the serpent and 
the woman instead of “Jahweh” is heard * Elo- 
him”; they desire to change the idea of a living 
God, who says, *'Thou shalt," into a blurred con- 
cept of an impersonal and indefinite God. But the 
God who pronounces judgment is Y 1rwir (ch. ii., iii. ; 
on Cain, ch. iv. ; in connection with the Flood, vi. 
9-8; the tower of Babel, xi. 5 et seg.; Sodom and 
Gomorrah, xviii. 19; Er and Onan, xxxviii. 7, 10). 
(ù) Although the personality of Elohim is indistinct, 
he yet is felt to be a moral power making moral de- 
mands. The moral obligation toward him is the 
negative virtue of the *fear of God," the fear of 
murder (xx. 11) unchastity (xxxix. 9), injustice 
(xlii. 18), and renunciation (xxii. 19). (4) “Elo. 
him" also means the appearance of the Deity, and 
hence may be synonymous with *mal'ak." It may 
also designate an object of the ritual representing 
or symbolizing the Deity (xxxv. 2). 

§ 19. “Elohim” is more explicitly defined by the 
article; “ha-Elohim,” d.e., “the Elohim” or “of the 
Elohim,” is sometimes used to identify an “ Elohim ” 
previously mentioned (xvii. 18; comp. verse 17; 
xx. 6, 17; comp. verse 3). The single, definite, 
previously mentioned appearance of an Elohim is 
called " ha-Elohim," being as such synonymous with 
“ Mal'ak Yuwu ” (xxii. 1, 8, 9, 11, 15), both speaking 
for Ymwmn (verse 16; comp. xlviii. 15). “Ha-Elo- 
him.” when derived from “Elohim,” is a prepara- 
tion for“ Yuwn”; when derived from * Ymwn ” it is 
a weakening of the idea of God (see &§ 81 et seq.). 
Although these examples do not exhaust the differ- 
ent uses of these two names, they are suflicient to 
show the author's intentions. 

§ 20. A rareterm for * God” is * El Shaddai " (xvii. 
1, xxviii. 8, xxxv. 11, xliii. 13, xlviii. 13; *Shad- 
dai" in xlix. 25). 'The usual translation and inter- 
pretation, “Almighty,” is entirely unsupported. 
The term, when closely examined, means “the God 
of faith," Ze, the God who faithfully fulfils His 
promises. Perhaps it also means a God of love who 
is inclined to show abundant love. 

8 21. God asa personal being is not only referred 
to in anthropomorphistic and anthropopatbio terms, 
but He also appears to man and speaks with him. 


Thus He speaks with Adam and Eve, Cain, Noah, 
Abraham, Hagar, Abimelech, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Laban. But He appears only from the time of 
Abraham, and in different ways. An Elohim “ap- 
pears” to Abimelech and Laban ina dream at night 
(xx. 8, xxxi. 24); a mal'ak Yurwi appears to Hagar 
(xvi. 7 et seg.), being called in verse 18 simply 
“Yuwan” YHWH appears to Abram (xii. 7, xv, 1); 
ina vision (xii. 1, 7) apparently accompanied by dark- 
ness, a pillar of smoke, and fire; in xvii. Yuwu, who 
issubsequently called * Elohim ” (verses 9, 15, 19), ap- 
pears, and then ascends (verse 22); in xviii. Yuwn 
appears in the form of three men who visit Abraham, 
but these speak asone Y irwirin verses 18, 17, 20, 26, 
and 88, who then leaves, while the two messengers 
goto Sodom. Yirwm appears to Isaac on a certain 
day (xxvi. 2), and again that night (verse 24). Jacob 
is addressed in a dream by Yuwn (xxviii. 12 et seg.). 
In xxxi. 8 Yuw speaks to Jacob; Jacob says (verse 
11) that a mal'ak of Elohim appeared to him in a 
dream. In xxxv. 9 Elohim again appears to him, 
in reference to the nocturnal encounter witha * man ? 
(xxxii. 14 e£ seg.), and ascends (xxxv. 18). In xlvi. 2 
Elohim speaks to him in a vision of the night. 

Hence, the appearance of God means cither a 
dream-vision, or the appearance of a messenger sent 
by God, who speaks in His name, and may there- 
fore himself be called “ Elohim of Ynwn,” 

§ 22. “Mal’ak of God” signifies, in the first place, 
the fortunate disposition of circumstances (xxiv. 7, 
40; comp. xlviii. 16), in which case it is parallel 
to " ha-Elohim," the divine guidance of human life; 
more often, however, it denotes the * angels” 
(*mal'akim"), messengers of God in human shape 
who carry His behests to men and who seem to enter 
and leave heaven through a gate (xxviii. 11); 2.9., 
" Yirwir's messenger? (xvi. 7, 11; xxii. 11, 19); 
“ Elohim's messenger” (xxi. 17; in the phural, xix. 
1,15; xxviii. 12; xxxii. 2); or ^ha-Elohim' s messen- 
ger" (xxxi. 11). The “man” who wrestled with 
Jacob likewise seems to have been a mal'ak (xxxii. 
25, 29, 31), and the men whom Abraham entertained 
and who saved Lot were also mal'akim (xviii., xix.). 
According to the popular belief, it is disastrous to 
meet them (xvi. 18, xxxii. 31). On this point, more 
than on any other, the author seems to have fol- 
lowed popular ideas. 

§ 23. It appears from the foregoing that the con- 
ception of God found in Genesis is throughout a 


practical, religious one. God is treated exclusively 
with reference to His dealings with the world and 


with man, and to the interest that He takes in man's 
fate and behavior. He guides, educates, and pun- 
ishes, Heassigns to the first of mankind a habitation 
in Eden, sets them a task, and commands them not to 
do a certain thing. When they break this com- 
mand He punishes them; but even after that He 
cares for them. Although punishing the murderer 
Cain, He affords him protection: the cruelties and 
unnatural sins of the generation of the Flood arouse 
His sorrow and anger; He humiliates the pride of 
the men who are planning to build a tower that 
shall reach to heaven; He utterly destroys with fire 
and brimstone the sinful generation of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The punishments are either the natural 
consequences of sin—the first of mankind have 
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robbed the earth, which had willingly offered the 
fruit of its trees, hence it is cursed and paralyzed, and 
can no longer give its fruit freely, so long as Adam is 
living; Eve has succumbed to desire, hence she has 
become the slave of desire ; Cain has defiled the earth 
by murder, hence he has deprived it of its strength— 
or they correspond exactly to the sins; e.g., men build 
a tower in order to remain united, hence they are 
dispersed ; Jacob wishes to rule his brother, therefore 
he must humiliate himself before that brother; he 
deceives, and is deceived in return; he dresses up in 
a goatskin in order to obtain a blessing fraudulent- 
ly, therefore he is terribly deceived and plunged in 
sorrow through a goatskin; Judah advises the sale 
of Joseph as a slave, therefore he himself is forced 
to offer himself as a slave. 

God, on the other hand, is pleased with the pious, 
with Enoch and Noah, and especially with Abra- 
ham's unshakable faith (xv. 6); his righteousness 
and justice, which he recommends to his children 
and household (xviii. 19); his implicit obedience, 
which is ready to make the supreme sacrifice (xxii. 
12, 16). For Abraham’s sake God saves Lot (xix. 
19); blesses Abraham's son Isaac (xxvi. 5), his chil- 
dren, and his children's children; protects them 
through all dangers; prevents others from doing evil 
to them (xii. 17, xiv., xv., xx. 8, xxvi., xxxi. 24); 
and leads them in a marvelous manner. He gives 
commands to men, and binds them to Himself by 
covenants and promises. "They are the objects of 
His designs, as they are His work. 

§ 24. The entire universe is the work of God; 
this proposition is the necessary consequence of the 
idea of God as found in Genesis and the Pentateuch 
and in the whole Bible generally. From this arises 
doubtless the author's belief that God created the 
world out of nothing. He does not say how this 

primal act of creation was accom- 


The plished. In the beginning the earth 
Creation. was a desolate watery chaos (“tohu 


wa-bohu?), over which the spirit of 
God brooded, and which God divided into heaven and 
earth aud arranged and peopled in six days. The 
living beings are created in an orderly sequence, pro- 
ceeding from the inorganic to the organic, from the 
incomplete to the complete, man being the crown. 
In the beginning God creates light together with 
time and the day. The outer firmament separates 
the waters above and below it; then when the lower 


waters recede the land appears; the earth produces 
grass and trees: and plants and animals are created, 
each * after its kind," and endowed with the faculty 


of propagating within their kind in their respective 
elements. Every organic being, therefore, is en- 
dowed with à nature cf its own, which the Creator 
intends it to keep by pairing only withitsown kind. 
The lights that God has fixed in the firmament 
serve to separate the day from the night; they shall 
be for “signs, periods, seasons, and years,” and shall 
give light totheearth. The sun isthe greater light, 
that rules the day; the moon is the lesser light, that 
rules the night. 

$ 25. The Creation is, in the judgment of God, 
good in particular, and very good in general, 2.e., 
fit for life, commensurate to its purpose, salutary, 
harmonic, and pleasing. The book expresses an 


optimistic satisfaction and pleasure in the world, a 
lively veneration for God's arrangements and the 
peculiar dignity of each being as determined by 
God. "The simplicity, sublimity, depth, and moral 
grandeur of this story of the Creation and its superi- 
ority to every other story dealing with the subject 
are universally recognized. 

§ 26. Man, the crown of Creation, as a pair inclu- 
ding man and woman, has been madein God'simage. 
God forms the first man, Adam, out of earth 

(*adamah") This indicates his rela- 
Humanity. tion to it ina manner that is funda- 

mental for many later laws. Man 
is a child of the earth, from which he has been 
taken, and to which he shallreturn. It possesses 
for him & certain moral grandeur: he serves it; 
it does not serve him. He must include God's 
creatures in the respect that it demands in general, 
by not exploiting them for his own selfish uses. 
Unlawful robbery of its gifts (as in paradise), mur- 
der, and unchastity anger it, paralyze its power 
and delight in producing, and defile it. God 
breathed the breath of life into the nostrils of man, 
whom He formed out of earth. Therefore that 
part of him that is contrasted with his corporeal 
nature or supplementsit—his life, soul, spirit, and 
reason—is not, as with the animals, of earthly origin, 
existing in consequence of the body, but is of divine, 
heavenly origin. Man is “toledot” (ii. 4) of heaven 
and earth. 

The creation of man also is good, in the judgment 
of God; the book, therefore, is cognizant of nothing 
that is naturally evil, within man or outside of him. 
After God has created man, He says: *Itis not good 
that the man should bealone; I will make him an 
help meet for him” (ii. 18). In order that man 
may convince himself that there is no being similar 
to him among all thecreatures that have been made, 
God brings all the animals unto Adam, that he may 
name them, Z.e., make clear to himself their differ- 
ent characteristics. Hence man, looking fora being 
like unto himself among the animals, finds language. 
God thereupon creates woman out of the rib of 
man, who gladly recognizes her as bone of his bone 
and flesh of histlesh. “Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife: and they shall be one flesh”; meaning that 
the mature man may and shall leave the paternal 
house, where he has been merely a dependent mem- 
ber of the family, and, urged by the longing for a 
sympathetic being that will supplement him, shall 
live with the woman of his choice, and found with 
her à family of his own, where the two shall be com- 
bined in an actual and a spiritual unity. In this 
passage the relation between man and woman is ex- 
pressed, and also the nature of marriage, which is a 
life partnership in which one helps and supplements 
the other. Procreation is not its purpose, but its 
consequence. God has given toman, as to all living 
beings, the faculty of multiplying. 

§ 27. God gives to man dominion over the earth 
and over all living beings. The food of the first 
man consists solely of the fruits of the field, that 
of the animals being grass (i. 99) His occupation 
is to cultivate and watch over the Garden of Eden 
(ii. 15), the only restriction placed upon its enjoy- 
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ment being that he shall not eat of the fruit of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. In the Gar- 
den of Eden men go naked and know no shame; 
this feeling is aroused only after they have broken 
God’s command, and then He makes them garments 
of skins to cover their nakedness. 

$ 28. All men on earth are descended from the 
first pair, Adam and Eve, and are therefore also of 
the image of God. This statement expresses the 
unity of the whole human race. Man is a created 
being, made in the image of God, and all men are 
related: these doctrines are among the most funda- 
mental and weighty of the whole Bible. 

The branch descended from Cain, the fratricide, 
the eldest son of the first pair, is the founder of civic 
and nomadic culture. The branch descended from 
Seth develops along religious lines: from Elohim 
(Seth, iniv. 25) through ha-Elohim (Enoch, in v. 22) 
to Yirwn (Noah, in vi. S. But punishment has 
been made necessary on account of Adam’s sin; the 
human race must be destroyed on account of its 
cruelties and excesses. A new race begins with 
Noah and his sous, and God promises that He will 
neither curse the earth again, nor destroy all liv- 
ing beings, but that, on the contrary, *seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease” (viii. 
22). He blesses Noah and his family, that they 
may multiply and fill the earth and be spiritually 
above the animals. He permits men to eat meat, 
but forbids them to eat blood, or meat with the 
blood thereof. God will demand the blood (life) of 
every man or animal that spills it. * Whoso shed- 
deth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed” 
(ix. 6. God enters into a covenant with Noah and 
his descendants, promising them that Ie will not 
again send a general flood upon the earth, and in- 
stituting the rainbow as a token thereof (ch. ix.). 
The God whom all the Noachidz worship is Elohim 
(ix. 1, 7, 8, 12, 16, 17), Yuwn being worshiped by 
Shem and his descendants. All the peoples dispersed 
over the earth are grouped as descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. The genealogy of these peoples 
which the author draws up inch. x. according to the 
ethnographic knowledge of his time, finds no pai- 
allel in its universality, which includes all men in 
one bond of brotherhood. In this way have origi- 
nated the peoples that shall be blessed in Abraham. 

§ 29, Terah, the descendant of Shem and Eber, 
has three sons, one of whom, Abraham, is destined 
by God for momentous events. He shall leave his 
home; and God says to him: “Iwill make of thee a 
great nation, and I will bless thee and make thy name 

great; and thou shalt be a blessing: 

Israel’s And I will bless them that bless thee, 
Patriarchs. and curse him that curseth thee; and 

. in thee shall all families of the earth 
be blessed” (xii. 29-8). God often repeats the prom- 
ise that Abraham's descendants shall be as numerous 
as the starsin heaven and as the sand on the seashore 
(Xv. 5, xxii. 17); that He will make him a father of 
many nations, and cause him to beexceedingly fruit- 
ful; that kings and nations shall be descendants of 
him and Sarah (xvii. 5, 6, 16); that he shall become 
a great people; that all nations of the earth shall be 
blessed in him (xviii. 18, xxii. 18); and that his de- 


scendants shall receive the entire land of Canaan as 
a hereditary possession (xiii. 14 e£ seg., xv. 7, xvii. 
18). But before all this comes to pass Israel shall 
be sorely oppressed for four hundred years as serv- 
ants in a strange land, after which they shall go 
out with rich possessions, and God shall judge their 
oppressors (xv. 18 et seq.). In confirmation of these 
promises God enters twice into a covenant with 
Abraham: the first time (xv. 18 e¢ seg.) as an assur- 
ance that his descendants shall possess Canaan; 
and the second time, before Isaac’s birth, as a sign 
that He will be their God. In token thereof God 
changes Abran’sand Sarai’s names into * Abraham ” 
and “Sarah” (pyaN-n[n]h3N; eA} t»), combining 
His own name with theirs, and institutes the circum- 
cision of all the men of Abraham's household and their 
male descendants as an. eternal sign of the covenant 
between Himself and Abraham. | Abraham acknowl- 
edges Yuw (xiv. 22), buildsaltars to Him (xii. 7, 8; 
xiii. 18); calls upon His name (xii. 8, xiii. 4, xxi. 88); 
shows an invincible faith in Ilis promises, what- 
ever present circumstances may be; is ready for the 
greatest sacrifice; and proves himself, by his human 
virtues—his helpfulness, unselfishness, hospitality, 
humanity, uprightness, dignity, and love of peace— 
worthy of divine guidance. 

§ 30. Of Abraham’s two sons Ishmael shall be 
blessed, and become the father of twelve princesand 
the progenitor of a great people (xvi. 10, xvii. 20, xxi. 
18). Ishmael himself becomes an archer, lives in the 
wilderness, and marries an Egyptian woman (xxi. 
20 et seqg.). But the one to inherit the promises and 
the land is Isaac (xvii. 91, xxi. 12), Sarah’s son. 
Therefore his father chooses for him a wife from 
among his own relations (ch. xxiv.) God renews 
to him the promises given to Abraham (xxvi. 8, 24). 
Isaac is truly the son of his great father, though he 
has a somewhat passive nature. He also builds an 
altar to Yuwn, and calls upon His name (xxvi. 2). 

§ 31. Isaac’s sons are twins; Esau, the elder, 
scorns the rights of the first-born, leaving them to 
Jacob (xxv. 84). Esau is a hunter, whose fate it is 
to live by the sword and be subject to his brother, 
though in time he will throw off his yoke (xxvii. 40). 
He.is also called “Edom,” and subsequently lives 
in the Jand of that name in the mountainous region 
of Scir. He is loved by his father, but Rebekah 
loves Jacob; aad when Esau marrics a Canaanite 
woman, Isaac, deceived by a trick, blesses Jacob, 
who, before hesets out for Haran, receives from his 
father Abraham’s blessing also (xxviii. 4). Jacob at- 
tains to rightrelations with God only after mistakes, 
trials, and struggles. He knows Yinwn, whose hand 
he has seen in his father’s life (xxvii. 20); he recog- 
nizes Him in the divine appearance (xxviii. 16); but 
he has not experienced God inhisown life. God has 
not yet become Ais God; hence he avoids the name 
of Ynwirso Jong as he is in a strange country (XXX. 
2; XXXI. 7, 9, 42, 53; xxxii. 9); but the narrator 
does not hesitate to say * Yirwir? (xxix. 81; xxxi. 8; 
xxxviii. 7, 10), that name being also known to Laban 
(xxx. 27, 20) and his daughters (xxix. 82 e£ seq., XXX. 
24). Not until a time of dire distress does Jacob 
find Ynwu, who becomes for him Elohim when 
the vow turns toa prayer. He has overcome Flo- 
him, and himself receives another name after he has 
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amended his ways (Z.e., has gained another God), 
namely, “Isracl,” 2.6, “warrior of God." God 
now gives him the same promises that were given 
to Abraham and Isaac (xxxv. 11 e£ seg.), and Jacob 
builds an altar to God (“El”), on which he pours 
adrink-offering. Similarly he brings offerings to the 
God of his father when he leaves Canaan to go with 
his family to Egypt, God promising to accompany 
him and to lead his descendants back in due time. 
Jacob finds the name of YirwH again only on his 
death-bed (xlix. 18). 

§ 32. With Jacob and his twelve sons the history 
of the Patriarchs is closed; for the seventy persons 
with whom Jacob enters Egypt are the origin 
of the future people of Israel. God does not 
appear to Jacob's sons, nor does he address them. 
Joseph designedly avoids the appellation * YHWH ”; 
he uses “ Elohim ” (xxxix. 9; xl. 8; xli. 16, 51, 53; 
xlv. 5, 9; xlviii. 9; 1. 25; “ha-Elohim,” xli. 25, 28, 
82; xlii. 18 [xliv. 16]; xlv. 9; and the “Elohim of 
his father," xlii. 93) The narrator, on the other 
hand, has no reason for avoiding the word * Yirwn," 
which he uses intentionally (xxxix. 2,8, 5). Yuwir 
takes a secondary place in the consciousness of 
Israel while in Egypt, but becomes all-important 
again in the theophany of the burning bush. 

The book prescribes no regulations for the religious 


life. The Patriarchs are represented in their family 
relations. Their history is a family history. The 


relations between husband and wife, parents and 
children, brother and sister, are displayed in pic- 
tures of typical truthfulness, psychologic delicacy, 
inimitable grace and loveliness, with an inexhausti- 
ble wealth of edifying and instructive scenes, 

§ 33. Since the time of Astruc (1753) modern crit- 
icism has held that Genesis is not a uniform work 
by one author, but was combined by successive edi- 
tors from several sources that are themselves partly 
composite, and has received its present form only 
in the course of centuries; its composition from vari- 


ous sources being proved by its repetitions, contradic- 
tions, and differences in conception, representation, 
and language. According to this view, three chief 
sources must be distinguished, namely, J, E, and P. 
(1) J, the Jahvist, is so called because 
he speaks of God as “Yuwn.” In his 
work (chiefly in the primal history, ch. 
1.-xi., as has been asserted since Budde) 
several strata must be distinguished, J!, J?, J*, etc. (2) 
E, the Elohist, is so named because down to Ex. iii. 
he calls God * Elohim.” A redactor (R?E) at an early. 
date combined and fused J and E, so that these two 
sources can not always be definitely separated ; and 
the critics therefore differ greatly in regard to the de- 
tails of this question. (3)P, or the Priestly Codex, is 
so called on account of the priestly manner and tend- 
encies of the author, who also calls God * Elohim.” 
Here again several strata must be distinguished, 
P!, P*, P3, etc., though only P? is found in Genesis. 
After another redactor, D, had combined Deuteron- 
omy with JE, the work so composed was united with 
P by a final redactor, who then enlarged the whole 
(the sequence J, E, D, P is, however, not gener- 
ally accepted). Hence the present Book of Genesis 
is the work of this last redactor, and was compiled 
more than one hundred yearsafter Ezra. The works 
of J, E, and P furnished material for the entire Penta- 
teuch (and later books), on whoso origin, scope, time, 
and place of composition see PENTATEUCH. 

As it would take too much space to give an ac- 
count of all the attempts made to separate the 
sources, the analysis of only the last commentator, 
namely, of Holzinger, who has made a special study 
of this question, will be noted. In his * Einleitung 
zum Hexateuch” he has given a full account of the 
labors of his pre edecessors, presenting in the “ Tabel- 
len” to his work the separation into sources laid 
down by Dillmann, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Budde, 
and Cornill. The commentary by Gunkel (1901) is 
not original as regards the sources. 


Scientific 
Criticism. 


§ 84. ANALYSIS OF THE SOURCES. 


"a" and '* b" denote respectively the first and second half of the verse; a, B, y, ete., the smaller parts; * = " worked over"; "s 
added to a letter means that the matter contains elements belonging to R or J or E or to the latter two; " f" — 


ee I] 


=" ang the fol- 


lowing verse " or ** verses." 


ii. 4b-Oboe, 15b8?, 

16, 17*, 18-25. 

iii. l-lóbe, 1%, 

18a, 19, 21, 23a. 
iv. 1*2, 2-162a,iv. 1* ?, 
Wa, lib?, 18-24.) 25, 26. 
In y. 2873. 


i.-ii. à. 


17b ?, 


v. 1-3*, 4-19, 20-24 *. 25-27, 
28 without 72, 20-32. 


vi. 0-22. vi. 1-32, 4a*, Vi. 5-8. eee 


vii. 6, 11, 18-16a, 17a*. 18-21 vii. If.. 3b-5.. 
(24; 2). (Sf.*), 10, 7,* 
lób, 12, ITb, 
DOF 
viii. la, 2a, 1b (3b 7), 4f., 13a, yiii... . Ga, 2b, 
34-19. day... OD-12, 
13b, . 20, 
UE 22. 
ix. 1-3, S-17, 28f. ix. 20-27 ix , 19. 
x. la, 2-7, 20), f., di. x. 9 (S, 10- 19 ?).Ix. ES (& 10- 
12?), 18-15, 
jio Dem 21, 25- 
xi. 10-26, 27, 31, 32. xi. 1-9. Ta 2. . 28-30. 


E. ‘Redaction, Secondary Sourees, and Glosses. 


ii. 4a glossor R. Mm ii. and iii. 2^n^wN Rs, ii. 
6 transposed, 17aa*. Amplifications: ii. 
958. 10-14, 15aba, ayn 253 in 19, then iii. 
15b8, 18b, 20 ?, 22, 23b, 24. . 

iv. 1*, 16aRJ. 


y. 1-3*, 20-24%, 

on 12 “WN c2 in da, 4b gloss, 7* (17*?), 
f.* 

vii. 3aR, 1-10*, 16b transposed, 17a*, 22. f.* 
(24R 7). 


viii. 1-3, order of R (8bR ?), 2la8 RJ. 


ix. 4-7Ps, 10b*, ISbhJ. 
x. 16-18a JEs, 24R. 
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P?, Ja E. Redaction, Secondary Sources, and Glosses. 
xii. . . . db, 5. xii. lHa, . . . 6-8, 10-20. xii. 9RJ E. 
xiii. Gaba, 11b, 12aba. xiii. 1f., 5, 6bB, T-Lla, 12b8.13, 15. xiii. 3f.RJE, 14-17RJE, with the use of cer- 


tain elements from J 2: 
xiv. yery late (narrative worked over by 
a 


E " 
xv. 1*, 2a, 3b, 4, 6, 7, 9a, lia, 1,'xv, 1*, 3a, 2b, 5, 12a8. xy. 9b, IObR ?, in 12b NDVN, 13-16JEs, 18bBy 
Iaa (b?). | (from 7730 on) RD, 19-21Jxs. 


xvi. la, 3, 16, 16. xvi. 1b, 2, 4-8, 11-11. xvi. 9f. RIE. 
xvii. 1-27. xvii. 10*. 


xviii. 1-15, 10, 20. 21, . . . 22984 xviii. 17-19] Es, 22b-33aJs. 
33b. 
xix. 29. xix. 1-28, 30, 38. i xix. 4*, 9*, 23-26%, 24%. 
XX. 1-17. xx. 1f.*, 15 Joss. 
xxj. 1b, 2b-5. xxi. 1n. 2a*, 7, 6b, 23*. xxi. Ga, 8-21, 22-32. xxi. 2a*, 33* (also transposed), 34RJE. 
Ixxii, 20bB-24. xxii. 1-13. 142a? (8b*?), 19.|xxii. 14, 15-18, J Es, 20aa, REJ. 
xxiii. | ; 
ixxiv. xxiv. 1f.*, 61f.* 
xxv. 7-1la. 12-17, 19, 20, . . xxv. 1-4, 5, 11b, 18. j| xxv. 5, llb transposed, 6 redactional. In 
26b. i xxv. JE is transposed by R. 
xxvi. 94, 35. xxvi. laab, 2aa, daa, 6, 5-11, 16f., xxv. 2]*, 25a* (27*7), xxvi. laBy. 2aBb, 15, 
19-33; xxv. 21-262, 21-94. | ISRJF, 3a8-5RpD. 
xxvii. L-£*, 5-10, 14£., 17. 183, 192, xxvii. 1b8y, 4b, 11-13, 16,|xxvii. 33 abbreviated by IUE, 36aRs. 
20, 24-27, 328b, 20nyób, 3Uaa, 18b, 197, 21 23, 28a, 
30b-32, 35-38*, 99a, 40, 11—10*. — 29aaB, 30a8, 33f.*, 30b. 
xxviii. 1-9. xxviii. 10, 13-16 (* ?). 19a. xxvii llf.. 17f., 20-22. (xxviii. 19b gloss. 
xxix. 24, 28b,29. . . . xxix. 2-1Ma, isb, 15a?, 26 in xxix. 1, 14b, 15a?, 15b-33, 
part, 31-35. D25, 26*, 27, 28a, 30. 
xxx. laa (?), 4a, (?), Ob 2,|xxx.. (1142, 4a??), 3b8?. 4b? xxx. la8-8*, 17, 18*, 19,]In xxx. 14b apy, ini bran mnpw, in 10, 12 
RAA A MENS (zb* 7), 9-13, 14-16, 2028, 20b, 2 90aa, 20b ?, Xba, 23, 24a,| nx? nno glosses by R. V. 18* Conor); 
21. 22hB, 24b, 25 7. 21. 29-43%, | 267. 28, traces in 29-43.) traces of E in 29-43; comp. 32f., 35, 99f. 
xxxi. 18a8yób (from 53-nsy|xxxi. 1b, 3, 21b, 25, 27 (Hb?) xxxi. la, 2, 4-165, 17, 82e, |xxxi. 10-12, fragments from the Elohistic 
on). 46, 48, 51, 52, 58a. | 19-21a, 22-24, 26. parallel to Xxx. 32-42, 47 gloss. 
xxxii. 4-I4a, 23, 25-29, 82b. ixxxii. 1-3, 14b-22, 24, 30-|xxxii. 10-13Js7, 23f.*, 25-32%, 95 gloss. 
32a. 
xxxiii. 18a. xxxiii. 1-10*, 11b, 15, 16 2, 1TaBb, xxxiii.: traces in 1-10, 11a, xxxiii. 1-10; traces of E in 4, 5b, 10; in 19 
]8b ?. | ae 16 ?, l7aa?, 18b? Dov ^aw is a gloss. 
| 19,20. 
xxxiv. 1*, 2a to vnn, 2b with- xxxiv. 1%, 2a to na, in|xxxiv.: diaskeuasis in. part, especially 10by, 
Out RMN 222 Baba, Saayb,| 2b Am w 2223 9bB. 4| 19b, 15b8.—RJE : 18b, 20-29b. 
Ta (b 2,11, 12, 13a***, 19, 25a**) 6*, 8*, 9, I0aba8, 13a**, 
20*. 20b-3l. 14*, 15aba (+ equivalent 
for b8). 16-18a, 20-24, 
25u**b, 27a (a) B, 28, 29a. 
xxxv. 6a, 9-13a*, 15, 22b-29.|xxxv. 17, 21, 22a. ^ [xxxv.l-5.0b. 7. 8, 14*, I6,|xxxv.. 10-12 abbreviated by R and trans- 
She 7, 20. posed, 13b dittography from 14. 
xxxvi. 6-8 (basis 9-14, 29 ?),|xxxvi. 15-19, 31-39. xxxvi. 1-5, R 9-14, R based upon P, 20-36 R 
10-43. | (20-28 from J ?,29 from P ?, 21b gloss), 31*. 
xxxvii, 1. xxxvii. 3f., 12-18, in part 21, 23bB, ix xxvii, 5a, 6-Sa, 9-11, 12-|In xxxvii.2 ^y3 NYM source ? 5bybRJE ; 12- 
25-27, 200 y, 92*, 33*, 93. 18, in part 19£., 22, Baba... 18adapted by RJE from J and E. 
24. 28naBb, 29f., 31, 24. 
30. | 
xxxviii. 1-50 (J!). | 
xxxix. 1*, 2-60a*, TaB-23*. xxxix.: traces in 2-5. 6b. ixxxix. In DNaVN Aw AP DS 5*^D DN, also 
Tult E, glosses: 8b, 10b8, 20aB, 23(a ?)b. 
xl la8b. 3 from ^*w On, bixi. laa. 2, 8 beginning, 4, 
(traces), 1b8, 15b. 5a. 6-23*, 
xli. 36 ?, 46ab ?, 47 ?. xli.: numerous traces, xli. 1-3»*, 87-45%, 47-57. |xli.:tracesof later diaskeuasis (D9332 ys in 
art). 
xlii. 2a, 4b, 5. 6 in part, 7, 11a,|xlii. 1, 2b, 2, 4a, 6, in part xii: in 27 ype RIE. Traces of later diaskeu- 
27, 28 to TAN, 98. ae 11b-26, rest of 28| asis (732 PAS, 9. T. 18, 19, 32). 
Fd 
7901. 
xliii. 1-18, 15-28a, 31-24. xliii. 14, 23b. xliii.: diaskeuasis in 14 *. 


xliv. 1-34. 
xlv. la, 2a, 2ha, or 2bB, 4b, 5aay.|x!v. 1b, 2b8, or 2ba, 4u,|xlv. 19f.. 21 in part, secondary recast. 


1*, Waa, 13f., 28. 5aBb, 6, 7*, Sf., 1O0agyb- 
| Te, 15-18, 21 in part, 7| 
2s 
xlvi. 6f. (8-27 ?). ps. laa, 28-34. xlvi. 1b-5a*. xlvi. laBRJE, 1b-5a*, secondary 9bB, 5b, 5- 
27Ps(?). 
xlvii. 5b, 6a, 7-11, 27b, 28.  ixlvii. 1-4, 5a, 6b, 13-26, in part)xivii. 12, 13-26 in part. xlvii. 13-26, adapted from J and E, with 
| 2TaatXB, 20—3I*. traces of secondary recast 30a yR. 


xlviii. 2b (Sa 7), 9b, 10a, 13f., xlviii. 1, 2a. 8 (a) b,9a. 10b, xlviii. 7 gloss. 
trace in 15b, 17-19, 20 in part. If... I5ab*, 16. 20 in 
part. 21i. 
xlix. la, 28b8-32. aab. xlix. 2-21, 33a. xlix. 6RJ or RIE, cv 70nw? interpola- 
tion, single interpolations to 2-27 (10, 187, 
25f.), 22abaR. 


xlviii. 3-6. 


L If. l. 1-115, 14*, traces in 18, 21. i traces in 2, JOf., and infi. 220 secondary, 24b*, traces of the diaskeu- 
14, 15-26%, asis. l 


§ 35. Serious objection may be brought to this { sources been preserved in their original form. (2) 
analysis of sources on the following grounds: (1) | Hence the critics must rely solely upon so-called in- 
It is unsupported by any external proof whatever; | ternal evidence. But the subjective state of mind 
there is no authentic information showing that the | with which the final decision rests is unstable and 
Pentateuch, or Genesis in particular, was compiled | deceptive. It is hazardous to apply modern cri- 
from various sources, much less have any such | teria and rules of composition and style to such an 
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ancient and peculiar work, whose origin is entirely 
unknown. (8) Even if it be demonstrated that Gen- 

esis has been compiled from various 
Objections. sources, yet the attempt to trace the 

origin of each verse and of each part 
of a verse will never meet with success; the crit- 
ics themselves confess that the process of com- 
bination was & most complicated one. (4) If the 
contradictions and repetitions said to be found in 
the book really existed, this would not necessarily 
prove that there had been more than one author; 
for the literatures of the world furnish numerous 
similar examples. The existence of such repetitions 
and contradictions, however, has never been demon- 
strated. 

(5) The theory of sources is at best a hypothesis 
that is not even necessary; for it is based on a total 
misconception of the dominant ideas, tendencies, and 
plan of the book. Its upholders have totally miscon- 
ceived the theology of Genesis; transforming the 
interchange of the name of God, which is the soul 
of the book, into an external criterion for distin- 
guishing the different authors. They have not un- 
derstood the reason for the variation in the use of 
4» and 1535, which in itself is a proof of uniform 
composition; and they have, therefore, missed a sec- 
ond fundamental idea, namely, that implied in the 
genealogies and their intimate relation to the Israel- 
itic concept of the family. In criticizing the unequal 
treatment of the various portions of the material, 
the theory misconceives the different degrees of their 
importance for the author. Difference in treatment 
is proof, not of different authors, but of different sub- 
jects and of the different points of view in one 
author. (6) This would also explain the variations 
in the language of different passages. But criticism 
on this point runs in a circle, diversity of sources 
being proved by differences of language, and vice 
versa. (7) The separation into sources in particular 
is based on numberless exoegetic errors, often of the 
most obvious kind, showing not only a misconcep- 
tion of the scope and spirit of the book, and of its 
mode of narration, but even of the lawsof language; 
and this separation is in itself the greatest barrier 
to a correct insight into the book, in that it en- 
courages the student to analyze difficult passages 
into their sources instead of endeavoring to discover 
their meaning. 

§ 36. Notwithstanding all these objections, how- 
ever, it can not be denied that various portions of 
Genesis palpably convey the impression of difference 
in origin and a corresponding difference in concep- 
tion; but as the impression that the work gives of 
having been uniformly planned in every detail is 
still stronger, the explanation given in § 2 is here 
repeated; namely, Genesis has not been compiled 
from several sources by one redactor or by several 
redactors, but is the work of one author, who has 
recorded the traditions of his people with due rev- 
erence but independently and according to a uni- 
form plan. Genesis was not compiled from various 
books. 

§ 37. The historicity of the Book of Genesis is 
more or less denied, except by the representatives of 
a strict inspiration theory. Genesis recounts myths 
and legends. It is generally admitted that the 
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primal story is not historical (ch. i.-xi.); but crit- 
ics vary in ascribing to the stories of 
Historical the Patriarchs more or less of a his- 
Criticism. torical foundation. For details see 
the articles under their respective 

names; here only a summary can be given: 

(a) The story of the Creation can not be historic- 
ally true, for the reasons (1) that there can be no 
human traditions of these events; (2) its assumption 
of a creation in six days, with the sequence of events 
as recounted, contradicts the theories of modern 
science regarding the formation of the heavenly 
bodies during vast periods of time, especially that 
of the earth, its organisms, and its position in the 
universe. The popular view of Genesis can not be 
reconciled with modern science. The story is a 
religio-scientific speculation on the origin of the 
world, analogous to the creation-myths found among 
many peoples. The similarities to the Babylonian 
creation-myth are most numerous and most striking. 
The extent of its dependence on other myths, the 
mode of transmission, and the age and history of 
the tradition and its adaptation are still matters of 
dispute. 

(b) The story of the Garden of Eden (ch. ii., iii.) 
is à myth, invented in order to answer certain ques- 
tions of religion, philosophy, and cultural history. 
Its origin can not be ascertained, as no parallel to it 
has so far been found. 

(c) The stories of Cain and Abel and the genealo- 
gies of the Cainites and Sethites are reminiscences of 
legends, the historical basis for which can no longer 
be ascertained. Their historical truth is excluded 
by the great age assigned to the Sethites, which con- 
tradictsall human experience. A parallelis found in 
the ten antediluvian primal kings of Babylonian 
chronology, where the figures are considerably 
greater. 

(d) The story of the Flood isa legend that is found 
among many peoples. It is traced back to a Baby- 
lonian prototype, still extant. Itis perhaps founded 
on reminiscences of a great seismic-cyclonic event 
that actually occurred, but could have been only 
partial, as a general flood of the whole earth, cover- 
ing even the highest mountains, is not conceivable. 

(c) The genealogy of peoples is a learned attempt 
to determine genealogically the relation of peoples 
known to the author, but by no means including 
the entire human race; this point of view was cur- 
rent in antiquity, although it does not correspond 
to theactual facts. 

(f) The stories of the Patriarchs are national 
legends. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and his sons 
are idealized personifications of the people, its tribes, 
and families; and it can not now be ascertained 
whether or not these are based on more or less 
obseure reminiscences of real personages. ln any 
case, these legends furnish no historically definite 
or even valuable information regarding the primal 
history of the people of Israel. The whole concep- 
tion of the descent of one people from one family 
and one ancestor is unhistorical; fora people origi- 
nates through the combination of different families. 
It has also been maintained that the stories of the 
Patriarchs are pale reflections of mythology or na- 
ture-my ths. 
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——Critical View: Genesis forms part of the 
Hexateuch. As such it is regarded by the critical 
schools as a composite work, containing data from P 
and JE, the latter a history which, itself a combina- 
tion of two distinct compilations—one, northern or 
Israelitish, E; the other, southern or Judean, J—tells 
in detail and in popular style the story of Israel from 
the beginning of things to the completed conquest 
of Canaan. In addition to these elements, some 
independent material is distinguished from that 
ascribed to the sources named; and editorial com- 
ments (R) and changes have been separated in the 
critical analysis. There is practical unanimity 
among critics with regard to the character of P and 
what must be assigned to him. 

The P elements in Genesis consist of a series of 
intereonnected genealogies, uniform in plan, and 
always prefaced by the introductory phrase “These 
are the generations of." Connected with them is a 
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scheme of Cnronox.ocy around which a few histor- 
ical glosses are grouped. In fuller detail the stories 
of Abraham's covenant and his purchase of a burial- 
place at Hebron are elaborated. The accounts of 
Creation (see CosuocoxNY) and of the Loop are also 
given fuller treatment. Itwould thus 
Elements. secem that P presupposes acquaintance 
with and the existence of a history or 
histories of the Patriarchsand of thetimes preceding 
theirs. Pis thus a work of a student aiming to 
present certain ideas and emphasizing certain con- 
clusions. He traces the origin of Israel and his de- 
scendants as the one family chosen from among all 
the children of Adam. He lays particular stress on 
the religious institutions; e.g., the Sabbath ordained 
by God Himself at the completion of the week of 
Creation; the command to abstain from partaking of 
blood; the covenant of circumcision; and the purity 
of the Israelitish stock (contrast Esau’s marriages 
with Jacob's). 

The theory has been advanced that P is based on 
J, his story of Creation presupposing the use of 
historical and traditional material collected in J. 
On the whole, this may be admitted; but it is also 
plain that for the P account of the Creation and the 
Flood Babylonian sources and information were 
drawn upon. The theology of P is of a high order. 
God is One; He is supramundane. Creation is a 
transcendental, free act of the Absolute Creator 
(hence X43). In history are revealed a divine plan 
and purpose. God communicates His decrees di- 
rectly without the intervention of angels or dreams, 
and without recourse to theophanies. He is Elohim 
for Noah, El Shaddai for Abraham, and Yuwit for 
Israel. Anthropomorphisms are few and inoffensive. 
This theology reveals the convictions and reflections 
of a late epoch in Israel’s religious and historical 
development. 

JE, after the elimination of P, presents an almost 
unbroken narrative. In the earlier chapters J alone 
has been incorporated; E begins abruptly in Gen. 
xx. It isa moot point whether E contained origi- 
nally a primeval history parallel to that now pre- 
served in Genesis from J. That of the latter, as in- 
corporated in the pre-Abrahamic chapters, is not 
consistent throughout; especially do the account of 
the FLoob, the fragments of a genealogy of Seth, 
and other portions suggest the use of traditions, 
probably Babylonian, which did not originally form 
part of J. 

JE, as far as Genesis is concerned, must be re- 
garded as compilations of stories which long before 
their reduction to written form had been current 
orally among the people. These stories in part were 
not of Canaanitish-Hebrew origin. They represent 
Semitic and perhaps other cycles of 
popular and religious tales (* Sagen ”) 
which antedate the differentiation of 
the Semitic family into Hebrews, Arabs, ete., or, 
migrating from one to the other of the Semitic groups 
after their separation, came to the Hebrews from non- 
Semitic peoples; hence the traces of Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Phenician, Aramaic, and Ishmaelitish in- 
fluence. Some of the narratives preserve ancient 
local traditions, centered in an ancient religious sanc- 
tuary; others reflect the temper aud exhibit the 
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coloring of folk-tales, stories in which the rise and 
development of civilization and the transition from 
pastoral to agricultural life are represented as the 
growth and development of individuals. Others, 
again, personify and typify the great migratory 
movements of clans and tribes, while still others are 
the precipitate of great religious changes (e.g., hu- 
man sacrifices are supplanted by animal ones), The 
relations and interrelations of the tribes, septs, and 
families, based upon racial kinship or geographical 
position, and sometimes expressive of racial and 
tribal animosities and antipathies, are also concreted 
in individual events. In all this there is not the 
slightest trace of artificiality. This process is the 
Spontaneous assertion of the folk-soul (* Volks- 
seele ”), 
tion of popularinterpretation of natural and historical 
sentiments and recollections of remote happenings. 
The historical and theological interpretations of life, 
law, custom, and religion in its institutions have 
among all men at one time taken this form. "The 
mythopeic tendency and faculty are universal. The 
explanations of names which exhibit signs of being 
the result of intentional reflection, are, perhaps, 
alone artificial. 

Naturally, in the course of oral transmission these 
traditions were modified in keeping with the altered 
conditions and religious convictions of the narrators. 
Compiled at a time when literary skill had only 
begun to assert itself, many cycles of patriarchal 
histories must have been current in 
written form prior to the collections 
now distinguished by critics as E and 
J. Criticism has to a great extent 
overlooked the character of both of these sources as 
compilations. It has been too free in looking upon 
them as works of a discriminating litterateur and 
historian. P may be of this nature, but not J and E. 
Hence any theory on the literary method and char- 
acter of either is forced to admit so many exceptions 
as to vitiate the fundamental assumption. In E 
are found traits (elaborations, personal sentiment) 
ascribed exclusively to J; while J, in turn, is not 
free from the idiosyncrasies of E. 

Nor did R (the editor, editors, or diaskeuasts) pro- 
ceed mechanically, though the purely literary dis- 
section on anatomical lines affected by the higher 
criticism would lead one to believehe did. He, too, 
had a soul. He recast his material in the molds of 
his own religious convictions. The Midrashic 
method antedates the rabbinical age. Thisinjection 
of life into old traditional material unified the com- 
pilation. P’s method, rightly regarded as under 
theological intention (* Tendenz ”), was also that of 
R. Hence Genesis, notwithstanding the compilatory 
character of its sources, the many repetitions and 
divergent versions of one and the same event, the 
duplications and digressions, makes on the whole 
the impression of a coherent work, aiming at the 
presentation of a well-defined view of history, viz., 
the selection of the sons of Israel as the representa- 
tive exponents of Yirwi's relations to the sons of 
Adam, a selection gradually brought about by the 
elimination of side lines descended, like Israel, from 
the common progenitor Adam, the line running from 
Adam to Noah—to Abraham—to Jacob = Israel. 


Compila- 
tion. 


These traditions are the spontaneous crea- . 


Chapter xiv. has been held to be a later addition, 
unhistorical and belonging to none of the sources. 
Yet the story contains old historical material. The 

information must be based on Baby- 

Later Ad- lonian accounts (Hommel, “ Alt-Israe- 

ditions.  litische Ueberlieferung," p.158, speaks 

of an old Jerusalem tradition, and Dill- 

mann, in his commentary, of a Canaanitish tradition ; 

see ELIEZER); the literary style is exact, giving ac- 

curate chronological data, as would & professional 

historian. The purpose of the account is to glorify 

Abraham. Hence it has been argued that this chap- 
ter betrays the spirit of the later Judaism. 

Chapter xlix., the blessing by Jacob, is also an 
addition; but it dates from the latter half of the 
period of the Judges (K. Kohler, *Der Segen 
Jacob's ”). 

The theory that the Patriarchs especially, and the 
other personages of Genesis, represent old, astral 
deities, though again advanced in a very learned 
exposition by Stucken (“ Astral Mythen"), has now 
been generally abandoned. 

E. G. H. 


GENEVA: Capital of the Swiss canton of the 
same name; situated at the southwest end of Lake 
Geneva; population (1900) about 80,000, of whom 
1,076 are Jews. Jews lived there, as well as in 
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Synagogue at Geneva, Switzerland. 
(From a photograph.) 


other towns along the lake, as early as the four- 
teenth century. ‘In 1348 those living along Lake 
Geneva, which then belonged to Savoy, were ac- 
cused of poisoning the wells; many of them were 
racked and burned. In Geneva, where they lived 
in a separate street, the Christian merchants fre- 
quently attacked them, and in 1490 drove them 
out of the city. Thereafter every Jew who passed 
through Geneva had to pay a toll of four denarii; a 
pregnant Jewess, eight denarii. A legendary report 
says that in 1582, German Jews proposed to the 
authorities of Geneva to allow them to come in 
numbers of from 8,000 to 10,000 and build an entire 
city in the vicinity of St. Victor, for which privi- 
lege they offered to pay a considerable tribute as 
well as to perform military service. In 1632 Nicolas 
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Antoine, a young Protestant pastor who had been 
converted to Judaism, was publicly burned. 

The modern history of the Geneva community 
begins with the year 1783, when a number of Lor- 
raine Jews settled in the suburb Carouge, which 
belonged to the Duke of Savoy until he ceded 
it to Geneva in 1816. Under French domination 
several Jews settled in Geneva, enjoying com- 
plete freedom until 1815, when French rule ceased. 
The law of Nov. 14, 1816, forbade their owning land 
in the canton. Not until 1841 did they again reccive 
civic equality. In 1848 the first Jews were natural- 
ized, and were granted full religious liberty. For 
several decades the few Jews who lived in Geneva 
worshiped in Carouge, where the old synagogue 
still exists. In 1857 the law of Nov. 14, 1816, 
was repealed, and all the Jews who lived in Carouge 
were, Without charge, enfranchised. The Jews in 
Geneva, numbering about 900, thereupon proceeded 
to build a temple on a piece of land given them by 
the city. This temple was dedicated in 1859, and 
in the same year Joseph Wertheimer, a pupil of 
the rabbinical school of Metz, was chosen rabbi. 
The old cemetery at Carouge has been extended by 
the community. 

Several Jews have been, and are, professors at the 
Geneva University, among them being the rabbi 
Joseph Wertheimer and M. Schiff. The Jews of 
Geneva are engaged chiefly in the clock-making in- 
dustry and in commerce. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ulrich, Sammlung Jtidischer Geschichten in 
der Seliiceiz, p. 228. Basel, 1780; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 337; Jost, 
Neuere Gesch. ii. 3i. 
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GENIZAH (lt. “hiding” or “hiding-place”): 
The storeroom or depository in a synagogue; a 
cemetery in which worn-out and heretical or dis- 
graced Hebrew books or papers are placed. A geni- 
zah serves therefore the twofold purpose of pre- 
serving good things from hurm and bad things from 
harming. Shab. 115a directs that holy writings in 
other than the Hebrew and Greek languages require 
“ genizah," that is, preservation. In Pes. 118b * bet 


genizah" = “treasury.” In Pes. 56a Hezekiah hides : 


* ganaz ") a medical work; in Shab. 115a R. Gama- 
liel orders that the Targum to Job should be hidden 
(* yigganez ”) under the * nidbak " (layer of stones). 
In Shab. 30b the sages sought to hide (“lignoz”) as 
heretical the books of Ecclesiastes and Proverbs. 
The same thing occurs in Shab. 12b in regard to the 
Book of Ezekiel, and in Pes. 62 in regard to the 
Book of Genealogies. 

In medieval times such Hebrew scrapsand papers 
as were relegated to the genizah were known as 
“shemot” (names), because their sanctity and con- 
sequent claim to preservation were held to depend 
on their containing the “names” of God. In addi- 
tion to papers, articles connected with the ritual, 
such as zizit, lulabim, and sprigs of myrtle, are sim- 
ilarly stored (comp. Shab. 63; Yoma 16,as to the 
stones of the altar). 

The discovery by Solomon Schechter, on May 13, 
1896, of a fragment of the original Hebrew of Eccle- 
siasticus drew so much attention to the genizah 
whence it came that the term * genizah " is now ap- 
plied almost exclusively to the hoard at the old 


synagogue of Fostat near Cairo. This was a church 
dedicated to St. Michael until the conquest of Egypt 
by Chosroes in 616, when it became a 
The Cairo synagogue. To Benjamin of Tudela, 
Genizah. in the twelfth century, it appeared 
“very ancient." Simon van Geldern 
(c. 1190), Heine's ancestor, tells in his diary how 
much impressed he was by the wealth of possi- 
bility that lay hidden amid the rubbish of the geni- 
zot there. In 1864 Jacob Safir visited it, and his 
“Eben Sappir” describes how he spent two days 
ferreting among the ancient booksand leaves till the 
dust and ashes sickened him of the task; but “who 
knows what may yet be beneath 7” In 1888 E. N. 
Adler visited the synagogue, but did not succeed in 
seeing more than a recess in the upper part of the 
right wall containing the scroll of Ezra and a few 
other ancient manuscripts. He was informed that 
all shemot were buried in the Jewish cemetery at 
Basatin. Shortly afterward the synagogue was re- 
paired by the Cairene community, and during its 
renovation the old receptacle seems to have been re- 
discovered. It is a secret chamber at the back of 
the east end, and is approached from the farthest - 
extremity of the gallery by climbing a ladder and 
entering through a hole in the wall. 

When Sayce visited the synagogue many of the 
contents of the genizah had been thrown out and 
buried in the ground, through a part of which a 
road was subsequently cut. This would account for 
the evident exposure to dampness which some of 
the oldest fragments have undergone and for their 
earthy odor. Sayce acquired many fragments from 
the caretakers of the synagogue, which are now in 
the Bodleian Library. Other libraries and collectors, 
especially Archduke Rainer, made similar acquisi- 
tions. E. N. Adler revisited the synagogue on Jan. 
3, 1896, under the escort of the chief rabbi, Rafal ben 
Shimon ha-Kohen, and wasallowedtotake away with 
him a sack containing all the parchment and paper 
fragments they had been able to gather in about four 
hours. Some of these turned out to be of exceptional 
interest, and were published shortly afterward. It 
was the identification of a Ben Sira text among the 
Bodleian fragments in May of that year which in- 
duced Schechter to proceed to Cairo in the au- 

tumn and bring back with him practi- 

Taylor- cally the entire written contents of the 

Schechter genizah. These now constitute the 

Collection. bulk of the Taylor-Schechter collec- 

tion at the Cambridge University Li- 

brary. About the same time Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson, two learned sisters, known by their discov- 
eries in the Mount Sinai Monastery, visited Cairo, 
and returned to Cambridge, England, with a large 
number of fragments, which they placed at Professor 
Schechter’s disposal for the purpose of examination. 
Visits to the genizah in October, 1898, April, 1901, 
and February, 1903, merely brought to light printed 
matter; but if this be found to include title-pages 
and colophons, some of it may prove to have bibli- 
ographical value. Cyrus Adler of Washington dur- 
ing a visit to Cairo in the year 1891 secured about 
forty pieces from a dealer; doubtless large quan- 
tities of fragments from the same genizah remain in 
the hands of dealers in Cairo, Jerusalem, and else- 
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where; and are occasionally brought to Europe 
and to America and offered for sale. Among the 
various buyers from the dealers may be mentioned: 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson of Cambridge, Dr. Neu- 
bauer, the late Professor Kaufmann of Budapest, the 
trustees of the British Museum, Dr. Gastcr, Professor 
Gottheil of Columbia University, Judge Sulzberger 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Amram, also of Philadelphia, 
and E. N. Adler. 

Most ancient synagogues had genizot. "That of 
Feodosia in the Crimea is an alcove on the ground 
floor at the back of the ark, approachable from the 
outside of the building by a hole so small as only to 
admit of the entrance of a very small boy. Search 
there proved fruitless, asit had been cleared a genera- 

tion previously by Firkovitch. At 


Other Bokhara the genizah is in the roof, 
Genizot. but disused copies of scrolls of the Law 


are walled up by stucco in arched al- 
coves surrounding the interior of the building. At 
Teheran it is in an underground cellar, so damp 
that papers turn to pulp in a few weeks; a ketu- 
bah or two were all that resulted from a search in 
1896. Ina secret chamber in the eaves of the roof 
of one of the chapels of the ancient synagogue at 
Aleppo (4th cent.?) is the genizah of that famous 
city. In 1898 this was as full of dust as the one at 
Cairo, but it is much less interesting and ancient. 
Its contents are periodically removed, and are taken 
solemnly to the Jewish cemetery. Their burial is 
locally supposed to induce a downfall of rain. At 
Rustchuk burials of “shemot” take place every ten 


years, when a sermon is delivered, followed by a 
banquct; and the right vt purying engh prek is solid 


asa “mizwah”; one month later a stone is laid over 
the place of burial, and inscribed as the genizah of 
the year in question. 

In Prague the genizah is also in the roof, over the 
historie banner which records the bravery of the 
Bohemian Jews. The genizah is protected from the 
designs of the desecrator or collector by a legend, 
devoutly believed, that itis under the special pro- 
tection of a * golem.” 

In the Orient generally, shemot are from time 
to time deposited temporarily in some corner or cup- 

board of the synagogue, often below 
Practise in theark or “almemar.” When the col- 
the Orient. lection grows too big, or when some 

special occasion arises, such as a 
drought, the papersare solemnly gathered up and car- 
ried off to the “bet bay yim " and buried there with 
some ceremony. With this custom isassociated the 
far older practise of burying à great or good man 
with a “sefer” which has become “pasul” (unfit for 
use through illegibility or old age). In Morocco, in 
Algiers, in Turkey, and even in Egypt. such paper- 
interments continually occur, and not the least im- 
portant part of the Taylor-Schechter collection has 
come from the graveyard. 

It was reported (1898) that the genizah at Rosetta 
had been transported from the cemetery there and 
reburied at Alexandria by a pious Jew, the last of 
the community to leave the Delta city. The spade- 
work of anight succeeded in bringing to light some 
interesting material—an early “RIF,” a Cretan ke- 
tubah, and part of a Nahmanides printed in Por- 


tugal. The contents of all these genizot are of the 
most varied description, and some, indeed, of en- 
trancing interest, Autographs of Saadia and Mai- 
monides, of resh gola and nagid, of gaon and here- 
tic, the last-mentioned sometimes recalcitrant and 
sometimes apologetic, are constantly to be met with. 

A vivid description of such contents is given by 

Schechter in his “ Hoard of Hebrew Manuscripts "— 

an article contributed by him to the “Times” (Lon- 

don) of Aug. 3, 1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Heines Ahnensaal. Breslau, 
1896 ; idem, in Ha-Shiloah, ii., 1897 ; Jacob Satir, Ehen Sap- 
pir, Lyck, 1866; E. N. Adler. Ginze Mizrayim, Oxford, 1897 ; 
idem, Ginze Paras u-Madai, Oxford, 1898; Jew. Chron. 
Feb. 21, 1896; Times, London, Aug. 3, 1897: J. Q. R. viii. 
528 et passim. ; E. Marcovitz, in Rev. des Ecoles de Ü Alliance 


Israétite Universelle, No. 2, 1895 (description of the cere- 
monies on burying documents, ete., in the Rustchuk genizah). 


S. S. E. N. A. 


GENNESARET,LAKE OF.— Biblical Data: 
A. lake which takes its name (* Gennesaret " or * Gen- 
nesar”; I Macc. xi. 67; Luke v. 1; and in Josephus) 
from the small fruitful plain which lies on its west- 
ern side (Matt. xiv. 34; Mark vi. 58), the present 
Al-Ghuwair. It was also called the “Sea of Gali- 
lee? (Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16; comp. John vi. 1). 
In the Old Testament its name is * Yam Kinnereth ? 
(or * Kinneroth”; Num. xxxiv. 11; Josh. xii. 3, xiii. 
21) The lake is traversed by the Jordan, and is 
situated in a deep depression, its surface being 689 
feet below sea-level. It is 20 kilometers long and 
about 9 kilometers wide, with which the statements 
of Josephus (140 stades long, 40 wide) nearly agree. 
Its greatest known depth is 141 feet. It is espe- 


cially rich im edible fish. At the time of the Gospels 
and of Josephus it was covered with countless tish- 
ing-boats and ships, which at times were in serious 
danger on account of the violent winds to which 
the lake was subject. The surrounding mountains 
closely invested it, though opening in some places, 
in one to admit the fruitful and well-watered plain 
of Gennesaret, in another the plain of Batihah, on 
the northern side. On its western shore was the 
beautifully situated Tiberias, afterward a principal 
seat of Jewish learning. At that time there was a 
chain of villages and towns around the lake, though 
now only a few ruins are to be seen. 

E. G. H. F. Br. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Biblical 
* Kinneret" or * Kinnerot" is rendered in the Tar- 
gumim of Pseudo-Jonathan (Num. xxiv. 11) and 
Jonathan (Josh. xi. 2) by “the Sea of Genusar” 
(“ Yamma di-Genusar?) The same appellation is 
frequently met with in the Talmud aud Midrashim, 
where the lake is also called “the Sea of Tiberias ” 
(Gen. R. xcviii. 22), and is referred to as abounding 
with fish. The Lake of Gennesaret having fallen to 
the lot of Naphtali, Joshua imposed on that tribe the 
obligation of letting every one fish there with a fish- 
ing-rod who so desired (B. K. 81a). The fish of Gen- 
nesaret differed in taste from those of the other lakes 
in Palestine (Gen. R. iii.). The valley washed by the 
lake is called “the valley of Gennesaret " (* bik'at 
Genusar ”), andis renowned for its fertility. Hence 
the words “ God's blessing ? (Deut. xxxiii. 23) are in- 
terpreted as meaning the valley of Gennesaret (Sifre, 
Num. 355; Yalk., Num. 962). " Why are there no 
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fruits of Genusar at Jerusalem?” asks R. Abin. “It. 


isin order that people may not say that we go to 
Jerusalem only for the sake of those fruits" (Pes. 
Sb) The fertility of the valley is, according to 
the Talmudists, the origin of both the Biblical and 
the Talmudic names: it is called * Kinneret" be- 
cause its fruit is as sweet as the sound of a harp 
(* kinnor"; Meg. 6a); and “Genusar ? because it is 
“the gardens of princes" (“ganne sar"; Gen. R. 
xcviii. 23). 

Kinneret was one of the five fortified cities which 
fell to the lot of Naphtali(Josh. xix. 85). It ismen- 
tioned after Rakkath, which is identified in the Tal- 
mud with Tiberias (Yer. Meg. i. 1). Genusar as an 
inhabited place is also mentioned in Yer. Ma‘as. i. 2 
and in Tosef., Kelim, B. D. v. 6; but, as it appears 
from another Talmudic passage, the ancient town 
was no longer in existence in Talmudic times, and 
the name “Genusar” was applied to the forts Bet- 
Yerah and Sinnabri, which had protected it: on ac- 
count of this the plural “ Kinnerot" is met with 
(Yer. Meg. i. 1; Gen. R. le). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kohut, Aruch, s.v. 50331; Neubauer, G. T. 

pp. 25, 45, 215-216. 

E. C. | M. SEL. 

GENOA (nni): An important Italian seaport 
on the Gulf of Genoa; also a former republic of the 
same name. It is very probable that even before 
the destruction of the Second Temple Jews from 
Tome settled in Genoa and took part in its com- 
merce. The first authentic record of Jews in Genoa, 
however, is contained in two letters of the emperor 
Theodoric (fifth century) given by Cassiodorus, and 
referring to a synagogue and to previous grants. 
The Jews in Genoa suffered, although not as much 
as their coreligionists in northern lands, at the hands 
of the Crusaders, who found the large seaport a 
convenient gathering-place. In 1184a special tax 
was levied upon the Genoese Jews to provide oil 
for the altars of Christian churches. Shortly after- 
ward they were either driven out or else emigrated 
voluntarily in consequence of organized persecu- 


tions. Benjamin of Tudela, who passed through 
Genoa about 1165, found only two 

Middle Jewsresiding there. Itis certain that, 
Ages. later, Jews were forbidden to remain 


longer than three daysin Genoa. This 
prohibition still existed in 1492. At that time many 
exiles from Spain landed at the port and begged per- 
mission to stay long enough to repair their ships, 
which had suffered heavy damage, and to recuperate 
from the voyage. The unfortunate fugitives pre- 
sented a pitiful appearance. “And while they were 
making their preparations to journey farther, win- 
ter came on, and many died on the wharves.” Such 
was the account given by Bartolomeo Senarega, 
secretary to the republic, and his report confirms 
a description given by Joseph ha-Kohen in his 
**Emek ha-Baka” (ed. Letteris, p. 85). The Gen- 
oese doubtless felt pity for the persecuted exiles, 
but commercial jealousy and religious fanaticism, 
increased by the sermons of Bernardino da Feltre, 
caused the repeal of the permission for a temporary 
stay in the harbor, which had been obtained with 
such difficulty in 1499, In the hope of convert- 
ing them the Jews were later granted shelter and 


support again, but only one single case. of conver- 
sion resulted. Twenty-one of the families which 
landed in Genoa were allowed to settle in Ferrara. 

The number of Jews that came to Genoa in- 
creased with the spread of persecutionsin Portugal, 
so that at the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
special office was established in Genoa, * Ufficio per 
gli Ebrei.” The wearing of a badge was ordered, and 
the prohibition to residein Genoa was renewed under 
penalty of a large fine, of imprisonment, and even 
of being sold into slavery. Only wholesale mer- 
chants aud physicians holding papal permits were 
exempt from these acts of oppression, and an at- 
tempt was made to prevent even them from settling 
in the city. Nevertheless, petitions for permission 
to settle became more and more numerous, and in 
1550 a number of Jews obtained the right of free 
residence and of frce commerce for several years; 
even the wearing of the badge and the seclusion in 
a ghetto were abolished. Such privileges were re- 
newed in 1578, 1582, and 1586, but only for a few 
years. In 1587 the wearing of the yellow badge 
was restored, but at the petition of the Jews again 
abolished. 

The combined hostility of the clergy and of the In- 
quisition brought about a new decree of banishment 
Jan. 8, 1598; but individual Jews still 
remainedinthecity. They were com- 
pelled to wear the Jewish badge, but 
by paying a certain sum could buy 
the privilege of discarding it. Conunercial consid- 
erations in general demanded a milder treatment 
of the Jews, and in the free harbor law of 1648 and 
1658 the Jews were again recognized, and special 
regulations were made for importing their goods. 
The Inquisition considered this treatment too le- 
nient, and called forth a similar expression of opinion 
from the Holy Officeat Rome. Although the repub- 
lie at first refused to listen to these complaints, it 
was nevertheless compelled in 1659 to make new and 
oppressive regulations concerning the Jews, and 
their right of residence was limited to ten yoars. 
The Jews from Spain and Portugal were glad to be 
received any where under any conditions, and hence 
new arrivals submitted to the new regulations. Land 

for a ghetto was granted in 1660, and 


Banished 
in 1598. 


The there a synagogue was built. The 
Ghetto. ghetto had two iron gates, which re- 


mained closed from sunset until morn- 
ing. Thenumberof the Jewsat that time amounted 
to about 700; among them were many prosperous 
merchants, who, owing to the importance of their 
business, received better treatment and were allowed 
to live outside the ghetto, All Jews, however, were 
obliged to attend Christian sermons during Lent, 
a compulsion which was felt to be the deepest: hu- 
miliation; on these occasions, besides being reviled 
by the preacher, they met with insults and even 
acts of violence on the part of the mob. 

At the end of the ten years (1669) an attempt was 
made to drive the Jews out again, under all sorts of 
pretexts. "The Senate opposed this, and in 1674 ob- 
tained an extension of the right of residence for ten 
years more, under a new charter and in a different 
part of the city. But the rules were too severe, and 
especially the attendance at the sermons was felt to 
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be so degrading that the Jews rebelled, and in 1679 
wereall driven from thecity. As before, Jews were 
later allowed to settle there again singly and only 
for a limited time. Even that privilege was abol- 
ished by a decree of banishment in 1752. However, 
only the poor were affected by the decree; the rich 
remained and were even favorably regarded on ac- 


count of their acknowledged importance for the. 


commerce of the republic. "Through their influence 
a new charter was drawn up in 1752 upon fairly lib- 
eral terms, and the opposition of Pope Benedict 
XIV. remained without effect. The Senate at that 
time was very friendly to the Jews; it recognized the 
advantages they might bring to the city, the more 
so as it saw with regret how the neighboring port 
of Leghorn, where Jewsenjoyed the most extensive 
liberties, was flourishing and injuring the commerce 
of Genoa. The Jews, however, had recognized the 
indecisive nature of this favor and kept at a dis- 
tance from Genoa. Not until toward the end of the 
eighteenth century did they establish large commer- 
cial houses there. Their legal status remained pre- 
carious and rested upon the personal tolerance of the 
mercantile class, not upon the firm basis of the law; 
and it was not until 1848, when the constitution of 
the kingdom of Sardinia was promulgated, that the 


Jews received the full rights of citizenship, and there - 


still exists among the population a feeling of ani- 
mosity against them, which is due to clerical leaning. 
Since 1848 the community has steadily 
increased; in 1901 it numbered about 
1,000 souls. The Jews have taken 
a large share in the flourishing com- 
merce of Genoa, while the commerce of Leghorn has 
almost ceased, and a large proportion of its Jewish 
community has emigrated to the former city. In 
consequence of this influx from Leghorn the ritual 
of the Sephardim has been introduced into the only 
synagogue of Genoa. The community possesses a 
school for religious instruction, a good library, and 
a very good charitable organization. There is little 
to be said concerning the scholars and rabbis who 
lived and Jabored in Genoa, for their number was 
small and their existence precarious. Judah Abra- 
vanel (Leo Hebreeus) practised medicine there. The 
historian Joseph ha-Kohen lived there with his par- 
ents and family from 1501 until 1547, when he was 
exiled in spite of the intercession of his patients.” 
Two rabbis are mentioned as residing in the city in 
1680, Abitur Abba Mari and Abraham Zarfati. In 
the latter part of the nineteenth century Felice Finzi 
was the rabbi of the community; since his death the 
post has been vacant. 

In 1516 the * Psalterium Octaplum” was printed 
in Genoa at the press of Nicolaus Giustiniani; this 
is celebrated because it contains the history of Co- 
lumbus’ discovery of America in the scholia to 
Psalm xix. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Massa‘ot of Benjamin of Tudela ; Joseph ha- 
Kohen, 'Emek ha-Baka, passim ; M. Stagliero, Degli Ebrei 
di Genoa, in Giornale Ligustico di Archeologia, Storia c 
Belle Arti, 1876; Perreau, in Vessillo Jsraclitico, 1881, xxix. 
On the rabbis see Mortara, Indice, s.v.; on the Psalter, see 
Endet Oheb Ger, Appendix; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. à. 
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ish, commonly applied to non-Jews. The term 
is said (but falsely so) to imply inferiority and to 
express contempt. If used at all by Jews of modern 
times—many of them avoiding it altogether, pre- 
ferring to speak of * non-Jews"—this construction 
of its implications must certainly be abandoned as 
contrary totruth. The word “Gentile” corresponds 
to the late Hebrew “goi,” a synonym for " nokri, " 
signifying “stranger,” “non-Jew.” In the Hebrew 
of the Bible “goi” and its plural * goyyim " origi- 
nally meant “nation,” and were applied both to 
Israelites and to non-Israelites (Gen. xii. 2, xvii. 20; 
Ex. xiii. 9, xxxii. 10; Deut. iv. 7; viii. 9, 14; Num. 
xiv. 12: Isa. i. 4, Ix. 22; Jer. vii. 28). “Goi” and 
“soyyim,” however, are employed in many pas- 
sages to designate nations that. are politically dis- 
tinct from Israel (Deut. xv. 6; xxviii. 12, 36; Josh. 
xxiii. 4). From this use is derived the meaning 
“stranger” (Deut. xxix. 24; comp. II Chron. vi. 82 
—* ‘amme ha-‘arez”). As the non-Israelite and the 

nokri were “heathens,” “goi” came 


Meaning to denote a “heathen,” like the later 
of the “‘akkum,” which, in strict construc- 
Term. tion, is not applicable to Christians 


or Mohammedans (see below). In its 
most comprehensive sense * goi? corresponds to the 
other late term, “ummot ha-‘olam” (the peoples of 
the world). 

Toward idolatry and the immoralities therewith 
connected, the Biblical writings display passionate 
intolerance. As the aboriginal population of Ca- 
naan was the stumbling-block for Israel, constantly 
exposed to the danger of being contaminated by Ca- 
naanitish idolatrous practises, the seven “ goyyim,” 
i.e., nations (Deut. vii. 1, xii. 2), were to be treated 
with but little mercy; and, more especially, mar- 
riages with them were not to be tolerated (Deut. vii. 
3; comp. Ex. xxxiv. 16). Notwithstanding this 
prohibition, mention is made of marriages with non- 
Hebrews of other stock than the seven nations enu- 
merated (Ruth i. 4; II Sam. iii. 3; I Kings vii. 14, 
xiv. 91; I Chron. ii. 34), and even of marriages in 
direct contravention of the prohibitive law (Judges 
iji. 6; IL Sam. xi. 8; I Kings xi. 1 ef. seg., xvi. 81). 
This proves that the animosity against non-Hebrews, 
or *goyyim," assumed to have been dominant in 
Biblical times among the Hebrews, was by no means 
intense. The caution against adopting the “hukkot 
ha-goyyim " (Lev. xviii. 2), and the aversion to the 
customs of “the nations,” rest on the recognition of 
the morally pernicious character of the rites indulged 
in by the Canaanitish heathens. 

The “stranger,” whether merely a visitor (* ger”) 
or a resident (* ger toshab”), was placed under the 
protection of the Law, though possibly a distinction 
was made between the transient and the permanent 
stranger; from the former, for instance, interest 
could be taken and a debt was collectable even in 
the Year of Release. But God was said to love the 
stranger (Deut. x. 18; Ps. exlvi. 9). The native- 
born was required to love him (Lev. xix. 39-91). 
Recourse to the courts was open to him (Ex. xxii. 
91, xxiii. 9; Deut. xxiv. 17, xxvii. 19). "One law 
and one statute” was to apply to native and stranger 
alike (Lev. xxiv. 22; Num. ix. 14; xv. 16, 29; Ex. 
xii. 49). Butof the stranger it was expected that 
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he would forego the worship of idols (Lev. xx. 9; 
Ezek. xiv. 7) and the practise of sorcery, incest, or 
other abominations (Lev. x viii. 26), and 


The that he would refrain from eating blood 
Stran- (Lev. xvii. 10), from working on Sab- 
ger." bath (Ex. xx. 10, xxiii. 12), from eat- 


ing leavened bread on Pesah (Ex. xii. 
19), and from violating Yom ha-Kippurim (Lev. xvi. 
39). For other provisions concerning the stranger, 
or non-Jew ("goi"), see Lev. xvii. 8; xxiv. 16, 22; 
Num. xv. 14, xxxv. 15; Deut. xiv. 21; xvi, 11, 14). 

Restrictions in the matter of the reception of 
Strangers (see PROSELYTE AND PROSELY'TIsM) were 
made in the case of (1) Edomites and Egyptians, 
who were entitled to acceptance only in the fourth 
generation, če., the third from the original immi- 
grant; and (2) Ammonites and Moabites. These 
latter two were put on a level with persons of ille- 
gitimate birth, and were therefore excluded from 
"the congregation of the Lord forever" (Deut. 
xxiii. et seg. ; compare the American anti-Chinese 
legislation). 

The strangers, Z.e., the goyyim, enjoyed all the 
benefits of the poor-laws (see Deut. xiv. 98, xxvi. 
11; comp. Job i. 7); and the Prophets frequently 
enjoin kindness toward the non-Israelite (Jer. vii. 
6, xxii. 8; Ezek. xxii. 7; Zech. vii. 10; Mal. iii. 5; 
comp. Ps. xciv. 6). 

Non-Iszaelites figure in the Bible as exemplars of 
fidelity (see ELIEZER), devotion (Rut), and piety 
(Jos); and Deutero-Isaiah's welcome and promise 
to the “sons of the stranger" (Isa. lvi. 3-6; comp. 
Ezek. xlvii. 22) likewise betoken the very opposite of 
the spirit of haughty exclusiveness and contempt 
for the non-Israelite said to be characteristic of the 
Jew and of Judaism. 

Under Ezra and Nehemiah, it is true, rigorous 
measures were proposed to insure the purity of the 
holy seed of Abraham (Neh. ix. 2; xiii, 8, 22: Ezra 
ix. 2 e¢ seq., x. 8); but the necessities of the situation 
justified the narrower policy in this case. 

In pre-exilic times the intercourse between Isracl- 
ites and non-Israelites (non-Canaanites) was not very 
active or extensive, and non-Israelites (Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians) always appeared as enemies. 
But the Exile brought Israel into closer contact with 
non-Israel. If the conclusions of the critical schools 
are accepted, according to which the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis date from this period, the fact that 
Israel positsat the beginning ofhistory the unity of 

all humanity should give pause to the 


Judaism ascription to Judaism of hostility to- 

Not ward the Gentile majority of human- 
Hostile to itv. The booksof Ruth and Jonah are 
Gentiles. also documentary proof that the He- 


brew racialism of Ezra met with stren- 
uous Opposition. Grecks, Syrians, and Romans, the 
peoples with whom post-exilic Israel had incisive 
relations, were not animated by a spirit apt to en- 
gender in the Jew a responsive sentiment of regard. 
Nor were their morals (* hukkot ha-goyyim ") such 
as to allay the apprehension of faithful Jews as to 
the probable results of contact. The Maccabean 
revolution, the struggle against Hellenism, the 
rise against Rome under both Titus and Hadrian, 
are the historical background to the opinions ex- 


pressed concerning non-Jews and the enactments 
adopted against them. Yet withal, both relatively 
—by comparison with the attitude of the Greek 
world toward the non-Greek (barbarian), or with the 
Roman treatment of the non-Romans (the * pagani ?) 
—and absolutely, the sentiments of the Jew toward 
the non-Jew were superior to the general moral and 
mental atmosphere. "The Essenis certainly repre- 
sent the cosmopolitan and broadly humanitarian 
tendencies of Judaism; and as for the PHARISEES, 
their contempt for the Gentile Was not deeper than 
their contempt for the Jewish ‘As HA-AREZ (the 
unlearned, suspected always of laxity in religious 
duty) The golden rule is Pharisaic doctrine (comp. 
Ab. R. N., Recension B, xxvi., xxix., NNN., XXXiii.). 

In judging the halakic enactments one must keep 
in mind not merely the situation of the Jews—en- 
gaged in a bitter struggle for self-preservation and 
exposed to all sorts of treachery and suffering from 
persecution—but also the distinction between law 
and equity. The law can not and does not recog- 
nize the right of demented persons, minors, or 
aliens to hold property. Even modern statutes are 
based on this principle; e.g., in the state of Illinois, 
U. S. A., an alien can not inherit real estate. But 
what the law denies, equity confers. The Talmudic 
phrase * mi-pene darke shalom” (“on account of the 
ways of peace”; see below) is the equivalent of the 
modern “in equity.” 

How the views of the Tannaim concerning Gen- 
tiles were influenced largely by their own personal 
temper and the conditions of their age, is apparent 
from an analysis of the discussion on the meaning 

of Prov. xiv. 34, of which two ver- 

Tannaitic sions are found: one in Pesik. 12b; 
Views of the other in a baraita in B. B. 10b. 
Gentiles. According to the former, Eliezer, 
Joshua, and Eleazar b. ‘Arak, under 

their master Johanan ben Zakkai; and Gamaliel, a 
certain Abin b. Judah, and Nehunya ben ha-Kana 
are the participants. In the latter version, Eliezer, 
Joshua, Gamaliel, Eleazar of Modi'im, and Nehunya 
ben ha-Kanaare mentioned. Itis probable that two 
distinct discussions, one under Johanan ben Zakkai 
and the other under Gamalicl, were combined, and 
the names and opinions confounded (see Bacher, 
“Ag. Tan.” i. 88, note). This, however, is imma- 
terial, in view of the fact that each of the men quoted 
gives a different interpretation; the truly humane 
one by Nehunya (in the Pesikta, by Eleazar ben 
 Arak) alone meeting with the approval of the mas- 
ter. According to R. Eliezer, the maxim “ Love, be- 
nevolence [“hesed”] exalteth a nation? refers to 
Israel ; while whatever charity the Gentiles practise 
is really sinful, the motive being self-glorification. 
Joshua is of the same opinion, alleging that whatever 
charitable action the Gentiles do is done to extend 
their kingdom.  Gamaliel also expresses himself to 
the same effect, adding that the Gentiles, by their im- 
pure motive, incur the penalty of Gehenna. Elea- 
zar of Modi'im sides with him, saying that “the Gen- 
tiles practise benevolence merely to taunt Isracl.” 
But Nehunya ben ha-Kana (in the Pesikta, Eleazar 
ben ‘Arak) interprets the maxim as follows: “ Ri ght- 
eousness exalteth a nation; for benevolence both for 
Israel and for the Gentiles is a sin-offering." "The 
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master, approving this construction, explains that, 
in his view, the passage teaches that as the sin-offer- 
ing works atonement for Isracl, so does benevolence 
for the Gentiles. 

The following anthology of haggadic observations 
on non-Israclites or Gentiles isarranged chronologic- 
ally, as it is essential that the time-element be 
kept in view and that the opinions of one tanna be 
not taken as those of the Talmud. 


Of Gamaliel II. is recorded a conversation with two pseudo- 
proselyte generals, who, being sent to investigate Jewish prac- 
tises, take exception only to the provision per- 
Gamaliel II. mitting to a Jew the use of property stolen 
from a non-Jew (Sifre, Deut. 344; B. K. 38a— 
the law which, in regard to the damage done by a goring ox, 
does not put Jew and Gentile on an equal footing). In Yer. B. 
K. 4b they censure also the prohibition of Jewish women from 
attending non-Jewish women as midwives and nurses. Gamaliel 
is reported to have repealed the obnoxious law on the use of 
stolen property (see Gritz in '* Monatsschrift,’’ 1881, p. 493). 

Eliezer b. Hyrcanus is less tolerant. According to him, the 
mind of every non-Jew is always intent upon idolatry (Git. 45b). 
The cattle of a heathen is untit for sacrifices (Ab. Zarah 29b). 
Explaining Prov. xiv. 914, he maintains that the non-Jews only 
practise charity in order to make for themselves a name (B. B. 
10b; Pesik. 12b; Gamaliel is credited with the same opinion in 
B.B.10b). The persecutions which, at the instigation of Judzeo- 
Christians, Eliezer had suffered at the hands of the Romans may 
explain his attitude, as wellas his opinion that the Gentiles have 
no share in the life to come (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 2; Sanh. 1052). 
He nevertheless cites the example of a non-Jew, Dama b. Netina, 
as illustrative of the command to honor father and moiaer (Kid. 
31a; ‘Ab. Zarah 23b; comp. Yer. Peah 15c; Kid. 61b; Pesik. 
R. xxiii.). 

Joshua b. Hananiah, contrary to Eliezer b. Hyreanus, contends 
that there are righteous men among the Gentiles, and that these 
will enter the world to come (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 2), though as a 
rule Gentiles cling to vain things and are rejected (Prov. xxviii. 
19; Gen. R. Ixxxii.). Heexeludes the descendants of Amalek 
from the Messianic kingdom (Sifre, Deut. 310; Mek.. Yitro, 57a) ; 
while all other Gentiles will adopt monotheism (‘Ab. Zarah 21a ; 
comp. Pesik. 28b). He is of the decided opinion that Gentiles 
(heathen) may lead a righteous life and thus escape Gehenna (see 
Zunz, “G. V." p. 269, note d; Bacher, “Ag. Tan." i. 159). Itis 
also reported of Joshua b. Hananiah that in a dialogue with the 
emperor Hadrian—who insisted that, as God's name was not 
mentioned in those parts of the Decalogue addressed to all men, 
the Gentiles were preferred, Israel being threatened with greater 
punishments—he controverted that monarch’s conclusions by 
means of an illustration not very complimentary to the Gentiles 
(Pesik. R. Xxi.). 

Eleazar of Modi'im, in reference to Micah iv. 5, explains that 
Israel, though guilty of the same sins as the Gentiles, will not 
enter hell, while the Gentiles will (Cant. R. ii. 1). In another 
of his homilies, however, he speaks of the joy with which the 
Gentiles blessed Israel for having accepted the Decalogue (Zeb. 
1160). On the whole, he is very bitter in his condemnations of 
the heathen. “They profit by their deeds of love and benevo- 
lence to slander Israel?! (referring to Jer. Xl. 3; D. B. 10a). 

Eleazar ben Azarian maintains, on the basis of Ex. xxi. 1, that 
a judgment rendered by a non-Jewish (Roman) court is not 
valid for a Jew (Mek., Mishpatim). There is also recorded a 
high tribute which he paid to a heathen servant, Tahi, who was 
so worthy that Eleazar declares he felt that he himself ought to 
be the servant ( Midr. Mishle to Prov. ix. 2). 

Ishmael ben Elisha used to reply to the heathen's benedictions 
and imprecations : ** The word befitting you has long since been 
uttered." Asked for an explanation, he referred to Gen. xxvii. 
29 (Hebr.): ** Those that curse thee shall be cursed: those that 
bless thee shall be blessed” (Gen. R. 1xvi.). In order to pro- 
tect Jews he would decide in their favor, using the non-Jewish 
orthe Jewish code as suited the occasion (Sifre, Deut. 16: in B. 
K. 113a this is given as a prescription of his for others to follow, 
against which Akiba, recognizing that this would be a profana- 
tion of God's name, protests " mi-pene kiddush ha-Shem "). 

Akiba, like Hillel, declared the command to love one's neigh- 
bor as oneself (Lev. xix. 18) to be the fundamental proposition 
of religion (Sifra, Kedoshim, ed. Weiss, p. 
89a: Yer. Ned. 41e; Gen. R. xxiv.; comp. Ab. 
iii. 145 Ab. R.N. XXNix.)). Robbery of which 
a Gentile is the victim is robbery (B. B, 1134). For his opinion 
of the non-Jewish peoples, the " Dialogue Between Israel and 


Akiba. 


the Gentiles" is characteristic (Mek., Beshallah, ed. Weiss, 
p. 44b; Sifre, Deut. 343; Cant. R. i. 3, v. 9, vi. 1). In another 
dialogue, Israel’s monotheism is shown to be far superior to 
the ever-changing belief of the Gentiles (Mek., Yitro, x.). Hig 
contempt for the folly of idolatry as praetised by the Romans is 
apparent in his conversation with Rufus. in which he compares 
the gods to dogs (Tan. Terumah, ed. Stettin, p. 139; comp. 
Grátz, " Gesch." iv. 447). 

Among Akiba's disciples Tarphon is noted for his antipathy to 
the Judzo-Christians, whose books he would burn without re- 
gard for the name of God occurring therein, preferring the 
temple of idolaters to them (Shab. 116a). 

Jose the Galilean rebukes Israel for its inconstancy, whieh he 
contrasts with the fdelity shown by the Gentiles to their an- 
cestral beliefs (sifre, Deut. 87). The good done by Gentiles is 
rewarded (see Gen. xxiii. 5; Sifra. Ahare Mot, 85b). 

Judah ben Baba holds that by the customs of the heathen 
forbidden in Lev. xviii. 8 were meant the cosmetic arts (Sifra, 
Sta; see commentary of Abraham ben David ad loc.; comp. 
Tosef., Sotah, xv. 9; Shab. 62b). 

The warning against the practises of the heathen in Lev. 
xviii. 3 is interpreted by R. Meir (Sifra, S5b) to refer to the 
superstitions "of the Amorites" (enumerated in Shab. 67a; 
comp. Mishnah vi.,last section). He would not permit Jews 
to visit the theaters (arenas) of the Gentiles, because blood is 
spilled and idols are worshiped there ('l'osef,, ‘Ab, Zarah, ii. 5; 
‘Ab. Zarah 18b; Yer. Sanh. 40a; Ab. R. N. xxi.). Intolerant of 
idolatry (Ab. Zarah i. 5, 8: ii. 2, 4; iii. 1; Blumenthal, ‘* Rabbi 
Meir,” pp. 82 et seq.), it was Meir who insisted that in Lev. xviii. 
9 the word “man,” not " priest," * Levite,” or “Israelite,” oc- 
curs, and thus claimed that a non-Jew versed in the Torah equals 
in rank the high priest (B. K. 38a; Sanb. 59a ; Sifra, 86b, where 
II Sam. vii. 19 ["ha-adam "]: Isa. xxvi. 2, “ goi zaddik " : Ps. 
xxxiii. 1, '"zaddikim," and exxv. 4, "*le-tobim," are similarly 
applied to Gentile and Jew alike). He wason 
a footing of intimacy with the Gentile philoso- 
pher Euonymos of Gadara (Gritz, l.c. iv. 469). 
In an anecdote, significant as indicatirg the freedom of inter- 
course between Jew and Gentile, Meir illustrates the cynic ma- 
terialism of a rich heathen who, angry at the lack of a trifle at his 
banquet, which offered "whatever was created in six days," broke 
à rich plate; pleading that, as the world to come was for Israel, 
he had to look to this world for his pleasures (Pesik. 59b; Num. 
R. xxi). Meir has a conversation with a '* hegemon,” who ex- 
presses his contempt of Israel, calling the Israelites slaves; 
Whereupon Meir shows that Israel is a wayward son, always 
finding, if ready to repent, the father's house open (Jellinek, 
"B. H.” i. 21). This anecdote, also, is significant as showing 
the sentiments of the Gentiles toward the Jews. 

Simon ben Yohai is preeminently the anti-Gentile teacher. 
In a collection of three sayings of his, beginning with the key- 
word D2 (Yer. Kid. 66c; Massek. Soferim xv. 10; Mek., Beshal- 
lah, 272; Tan., Wayera, ed. Buber, 20), is found the expression, 
often quoted by anti-Semites, “Tob shebe-goyyim hurog”? 
(=" The best among the Gentiles deserves to be killed"). This 
utterance has been felt by Jews to be due to an exaggerated 
antipathy on the part of a fanatic whose life experiences may 
furnish an explanation for bis animosity: hence in the various 
versions the reading has been altered, '' The best among the 
Egyptians ” being generally substituted. In the connection in 
which it stands, the import of this observation is similar to that 
of the two others: “The most pious woman is addicted to 
sorcery "; ''The best of snakes ought to have its head crushed ?? 
(comp. the saying, *"Serateh a Russian and you will find a 
Tartar”). 

On the basis of Hab. iii. 6, Simon b. Yohai argued that, of all 
the nations, Israel alone was worthy to receive the Law (Lev. 
R. xiii.). The Gentiles, according to him, would not observe 
the seven laws given to the Noachidæ (Tosef., Sotah, viii. 73 
Sotah 35b), though the Law was written on the altar (Deut. 
xxvi. S) in the seventy languages. Hence, while Israel is like 
the patient ass. the Gentiles resemble the easy-going. selfish 
dog (Lev. R. xiii.; Sifre, Deut., Wezot ha-Berakah, 949). Yet 
Simon speaks of the friendly reception given to Gentiles (Sifre, 
Deut. 1). The idols were called ** elilim’’ to indicate that “ wo 
[ Ss] is them that worship them * (Jellinek, i.c. v. 78). Simon 
b. Yohai insists upon the destruction of idols, but in a different 
manner from that proposed by others (Ab. Zarah iii. 8: ‘Ab. 
Zarah 43b). He extends to Gentiles the prohibition against sorcery 
in Deut. xviii. 10 et seq. (Tosef., “Ab. Zarah, viii. 6; Sanh. 55b). 

Judah ben ‘Iai recommends the daily recital of the benedic- 
tion, “Blessed be Thou... who hast not made me a goi" 
(Tosef., Ber. vii. 18: Men. 43b, sometimes ascribed to Meir: see 
Weiss, " Dor," ii. 137). Judah is confident that the heathen (Gen- 
tiles) will ultimately come to shame (Isa. lxvi. 5; B. M. 33b). 
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The Gentiles took copies of the Torah, and yet did not accept it 
(Sotah 85b). 

Eliezer, the son of Jose the Galilean, calls the Gentiles poor 
"goyyim dawim," because they would not accept the Torah 
(Mek., Yitro,62a), referring to Hab. iii. 6 and Ps. exlvii. 20. 

Joshua ben Karha is reported to have answered the accusa- 
tion—still repeated in modern anti-Semitic literature— that 
Israel refuses to celebrate the festivals of the Gentiles—by show- 
ing that nature's bounties bring joy to all men alike (Gen. R* 
xiii.). ` 

Simon ben Gamaliel II. is the author of the saying that strict 
justice shall be done the Gentile, who shall elect whether he 
shall be tried according to the Jewish or the Gentile code (Sifre, 
Deut. 16). 

Josiah holds that every idolatrous heathen is an enemy of 
Israel (Mek., Mishpatim, 99a). 

Jonathan insists that eclipses are of bad augury for Gentiles 
only, according to Jer. x. 2 (Mek., Bo, 19b). 

According to Hananiah b. Akabia the word ynys (Ex. xxi. 14) 
may perhaps exclude the Gentile; but the shedding of the blood 
of non-Israelites, while not cognizable by human courts, will be 
punished by the heavenly tribunal (Mek., Mishpatim, 80b). 

Why Gentile circuses and theaters continued while the Tem- 
ple was in ruins, was a perplexing problem for many a pious 
Jew. Nehorai learns from Elijah that this is the cause of earth- 
quakes (Yer. Ber. 13c; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xviii. 8). 

Jacob, the grandson of Elisha ben Abuya, reports having seen 
a heathen bind his father and throw him to his dog as food 
(Sifre, Deut. $1). 

Simon ben Eleazar does not favor the social amenities (0.g., 
invitations to wedding-feasts) between Gentiles and Jews 
(Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, iv. 6; Ab. R. N. xxvi.; ‘Ab. Zarah Sa), re- 
ferring to Ex. xxxiv. 16. 

According to Judah ha-Nasi, the word " goyyim" designates 
the nations that subjected Israel, while "ummim?" denotes 
those that did not. Both must praise the God of Israel (Midr, 
Teh. to Ps. exvii. 1). 

Phinehas ben Jair prohibits the appropriation of an object lost 
by a non-Jew, as this is tantamount to desecrating God's name 
(B. K. 113b). 

Simon ben Jose likens Israel to a stone, and the Gentiles to 
a potsherd (Isa. xxx. 14), applying the proverb: “If the stone 
falls on the pot, wo to the pot; if the pot falls on the stone, 
wo to the pot." This he offered as a consolation to persecuted 
Israel (Esther R. iii. 6). 

Antigonus complains of the cruelty of the non-Jews toward 
Israel (Mek., Beshallah, 27a; but see Bacher, "Ag. Tan." ii. 831, 
note 2). 

With regard to the attitude of the Palestinian 
amoraim toward Gentiles the following facts may 
be stated : 


That antipathy was due to idolatry itself and not to the fact 
that idolaters were of non-Jewish stock, appears from Hanina 
bar Hama's discussion with Jonathan b. Eleazar of the question 

whether one should take a road passing by a 

Views of temple of idols or one passing through a dis- 

the reputable district, in which the decision was 

Amoraim. given in favor of the latter ('Ab. Zarah 17a, b). 

It was also this amora who ascribed moral 
sanctity to the marriages of non-Jews (Noachidz; Yer. Sanh. 
58c), though he himself witnessed gross immoralities perpe- 
trated by non-Jews CAb.Zarah 22b). Yet he is credited with 
the opinion that during the Messianic time only the heathen 
will be subject to death (Gen. R. xxvi.). 

Hezekiah b, Hiyya deduces from II Kings xx. 18 that he who 
shows hospitality to a heathen brings the penalty of exile upon 
his own children (Sanh. 104a). 

Some of the parables of Joshua b. Levi illustrate strikingly 
the reciprocal feelings entertained in his day between Jews and 
Gentiles. ‘The latter accused the former of being descended 
from illegitimate compulsory connection between their female 
ancestors and the Egyptians (Pesik. 82b); the Jews, in turn, 
likened the Romans to dogs (referring to Isa. Ivi. 11; Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. iv. 8; comp. Matt. xv. 26; Mark vii. 27; Bacher, “ Ag. 
Pal. Amor." i. 116-147), That Joshua had objections only to 
the Jews following the evil practises of the Gentiles, is evidenced 
by his comments on Ezek. v. 7, xi. 12 (Sanh. 39b), in which he 
points out that Israel deserved censure for rejecting the good 
customs as well as for adopting the evil ones of the nations 
(“Ye have not done according to the approved among them 
[" ke-metukkanim she-bahem ?']. but we have done according to 
the corrupt ones [" ke-mekulkalim she-bahem "] "). His Hber- 
ality is also attested in his legendary visits to paradise and hell 


for the purpose of ascertaining whether non-Jews were to be 
found in the former (Jellinek, l.c. ii. 48-51). 

Johanan bar Nappaba complains of the insults and injuries 
offered by Gentiles to his people (referring to Lam. iii. 21; Pes. 
139b; Cant. R. ii. 14; Ex. R. xxi.) He lays stress on the fact 
that God offered the Law to all nations, who refused to accept 
it (AD. Zarah 2b); therefore while the virus of lust that the 
serpent injected into Eve was neutralized in Israel, the " na- 
tions of the world " still have it in their blood (Shab. 145b; 
Yeb. 108b; ‘Ab. Zarah 22b). ''The wise among the heathen 
is called and must be honored as a wise man ” 
(Meg. 16a), is one of Johanan’s sayings, though 
he is also the author of another whieh holds 
that, as the Torah was given asa heritage to Israel, a non-Israelite 
deserves death if he studies it (Sanh. 990). Notwithstanding 
all this, he maintains that Gentiles outside of Palestine are not 
to be regarded as idolaters, but as observers of their ancestral 
customs (Hul. 13b). Signiflcant of the attitude of the Gentiles 
toward the Jews in his day is his observation that when a Gen- 
tile touches the pot plaeed on the common hearth by a Jew, the 
latter does not deem it rendered unclean; but that as soon as a 
Jew touches the pot of the Gentile, the latter shouts * Unclean 1? 
(Esther R. ii. 3. Under certain circumstances, Johanan per- 
mitted the eating of food prepared by Gentiles (Yeb. 46a). His 
also is the maxim, "Whosoever abandons idolatry is called 
"Jew '"? (Meg. 18a). 

Resh Lakish prohibited the use of water which had been re- 
vered by heathens; but he had to recall his decision ('Ab. 
Zarah 58b; eomp. Yer. Sheb. 38b, c, concerning a publie bath 
in which was a statue of Aphrodite). 

Eleazar ben Pedat observes that the suggestion of inter- 
marriage always comes from the Gentile side: " Never does an 
Israelite put his finger into the mouth of a non-Israelite, unless 
the latter has first put his into the mouth of the Israelite ” (Gen. 
R. Ixxx.). According to Eleazar, the Jew and not the heathen 
is bound to sanctify God's name (Yer. Sheb. 85a). Murders 
committed by Gentiles are recorded by God on His own cloak in 
orderthat He may have authentic proof of their atrocities (Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. ix. 13). 

Abbahu calls attention to the fact that the Gentiles as well as 
Israel were offered the Torah (Pesik. 200a ; Tan., Berakah, 3), 
He complains also of the insults to which Jews 
are exposed in the theaters of the Gentiles 
(Proem 17 to Lam. R.) by Gentile actors and 
attendants. He indorsed the law (B. K. iv. 3) according to 
which a Gentile whose ox had been gored by the ox of a Jew 
was not entitled to damages (B. K. 32a). 

Assi is the author of the injunction not to instruct the Gentile 
in the Torah (Hag. 134). 

Isaac Nappaha is the author of some parables in which Israel 
is exalted to offset the slanders of the Gentiles; and the latter, 
in turn, are spoken of in terms of contumely (Bacher, " Ag. 
Pal. Amor." ii. 291). 

Levi enumerates six commandments (prohibitions of polythe- 
ism and of blasphemy : the institution of courts of justice; pro- 
hibitions of shedding of blood, of incest, and of robbery) which 
are binding upon all men (Gen. R. xvi.: Midr. Teb. to Ps. i. 10; 
the " Torat Adonai” is said to consist of these universal laws; 
so that to be the "^ happy " man of whom the psalm speaks one 
need not necessarily bea Jew). Levi is, however, very severe in 
his reflections on the morality of the Gentiles (Cant. R. to vi. 8; 
see Bacher, 1.c. p. 329, note 7). Leviclaims that the injunction 
not to take revenge (Lev. xix. 18) does not apply to Gentiles 
(Eccl. R. viii. 4). 

‘Abba b. Kahana protests, in an explanation of Ruth iv. 16, 
against racial arrogance on the part of Israel (Ruth R. viii.). 

Jonah and Jose permitted the baking of bread for the Roman 
soldiers on Sabbath-day (Yer. Sheb. 35a ; Yer. Sanh. 21b; comp. 
Yer. Dezah 60c). Yetthey would not permit the use of a scroll 
partially burned in a contlagration caused by these same soldiers. 

Judan applies the proverb. “A fat animal becomes lean ; but 
alean one has to give up the ghost,” to Israe"s maltreatment 
on the part of the Gentiles (Lam. R. iii. 20). 

Phinehas b. Hama calls attention to the fact that Israel on Suk- 
kot offered seventy heifers for all the nations, and prayed for 
them, applying the verse (Ps. cix. 4), '* On account of my love 
they attack me ” (Pes. 193b). Other stories of his bring out the 
fact that in his day the Jews were not liked by their Gentile 
neighbors (Yer. Peah 16d; Lam. R. i. 11; comp. Josephus, '' B. 
J.” iii. 2, $ 2). 

Abin testifies that Israel was called by others ** stubborn ” and 
" stiff-necked ” (Ex. R. xlii.; pny nep Se nw). 

Tanhuma enjoins that if one is greeted by a Gentile with the 
salutation of peace or a blessing, one should answer "Amen!" 


Johanan. 


Abbahu. 
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(ON PIR ny Ya IVI 98; Yer. Ber. 12e; Yer. Suk. 54a; 
Yer. Meg. 72a), though he likens the nations to wolves and 
Israel to a lamb (Pesik. R. ix. [ed. Friedmann, p. 32a]). 

'The Babylonian Amoraim advert but rarely to the 
relations of the Israclites to the Gentiles; and, while 
on the whole their haggadic interpretations are less 
numerous than those of the Palestinian schools, the 
paucity of their comments on Gentiles is noteworthy 
as illustrative of the fact that the typical Gentile 
against whom rabbinical animosity was directed 
was the depraved Roman. According to Rab, the 
Saturnalia and the Calends originated with Adam, 
and were based on purely human sentiments (‘Ab. 
Zarah 8a; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 39c), a view certainly be- 
tokening tolerance for pagan customs. Similarly 
does Rab recognize the chastity of non-Jewish 
women, as is shown by his story of the Gentile 
woman who when sick was willing to serve any idol 
in order to be cured, but who upon coming to the 
temple of Baal-peor preferred to remain sick rather 

than to take part in the worship of 

Views of that god (Sanh. 64a). It is the immo- 
Babylonian rality of idolatry that more especially 

Amoraim. strikes him (Sanh. 63b) The moral 

purpose of the Torah for all men 
(nan nw ya Ansh; Lev. R. xiii.) is one of his 
themes. His ethical maxims are addressed as a rule 
to man and not to the Jew (Sanh, 107a). 

Cruelty to one's fellow men marks one a non- 
Abrahamite (Bezah 32b) Hospitality like Abra- 
ham’s—i.e., to all men— Rab commends highly 
(Shab. 197a; Shebu. 35b; B. M. 86b). For him the 
Persian empire represented the typical antipode of 
piety and justice. Hence his saying (in opposition 
to Samuel), * Guilty of death is he that learns any- 
thing from a Magian [Persian] ” (Shab. 116b); and 
the following: "Rather under the Romans than un- 
der the Persians” (?5. 11a). 

Mar ‘Ukba, on the other hand, regards Rome as 


the other being Apostasy or Heresy (‘Ab. Zarah 17a). 

Samuel, for whom the only distinction of the Mes- 
sianic age is the absence of the subjugation of Israel 
by Gentile powers, makes no difference between 
Isracl and the nations as faras God’s judgment is 
concerned (Yer. R. H. 572). 

Judah's benediction of the trees in springtide is 
characteristic of his broad spirit, since he praises 
God for thus delighting the “sons of man,” not the 
Israelite alone (Ber. 48b; R. H. 11a). 

Nahman bar Jacob, finally, forbids every kind of 
irony and taunt except such as are directed against 
the idolatry of the non-Jews prevailing in his day 
(Meg. 28b; Sanh. 63b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor.; idem, dg. Bab. 
Amor.; idem, Ag. Tan. 
E. G. H. 


E. C. 

— —In Relation to Jews: In rabbinic literature, 
owing to the censor's overvigilance and ignorance, 
the term * Gentile" is often erroneously identified 
with “ Kuti” (= “Samaritan ”), * Egyptian," “ Ama- 
lek,” etc., and in rare instances is misplaced for 
“Nozri” = “Christian.” Thus the censor's zeal to 
protect “the faith” had the effect of characterizing 
the Christian as a heathen, which was far from the 
authors’ intention (see “Pahad Yizhak,” "«, p. 7a). 


As a rule the Talmud, especially the Mishnah, 
speaks of the Gentiles who dwelt in Palestine under 
the Jewish government, either as idolaters or as 
domiciled aliens (“ger toshab”), bound to observe 
the seven moral commandments given to Noah's 
descendants: namely, against (1) idolatry, (2) incest, 
(3) homicide, (4) robbery, (5) eating limbs of live 
animals, (6) castration, and (7) the mixing of breeds 
(Sanh. 56b); and having their own judges in every 
district and town like the Israelites (25.), the Gentiles 
outside of Palestine were not considered strict idol- 
aters, but blind followers in the path of their an- 
cestors (Hul. 183b). 

The seven nations in the Holy Land were to be 
exterminated for fear they might teach the Israelite 
conquerors idolatry and immoral practises (Deut. vii. 
1-6, xviii. 9-14, xx. 16-18); but in spite of the 
strenuous efforts of Joshua and other leaders the 
Israelites could not drive them out of the Promised 
Land (Josh. xiii. 1-6). Having in view the curbing 
of assimilation and the protection of the Jewish 
state and society, the legislators, men of the Great 
Assembly, adopted stringent measures against these 
Gentiles. These laws were collected and incorpo- 
rated in the Mishnah, and were interpreted in the Ge- 
mara of the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds. The 
restrictive regulations may be classified as having 
been enacted for the following reasons: (1) to exalt 
monotheism, and Israelas a nation; (2) to combat and 
outlaw barbarism; (8) to overcome the unreliability 
of the Gentile; and (4) to counteract Gentile laws 
not in harmony with the humanitarian Jaws of the 
Jews. 

1. The Pharisees, interpreting the spirit of the 
Law, and acting under the elastic rule that “there 
is a time toserve the Lord by relaxing his law ” (Ps. 
cxix. 126, Hebr. ; Yoma 69a), permitted the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath in besieging a Gentile city 
“until it be subdued ” (Deut. xx. 20), in accordance 
with Shammai's interpretation (Shab. 19a). This 
definition was not new, as already the Maccabeans 
had taken advantage of it in fighting the enemy 
unceasingly, putting aside the observance of the Sab- 
bath for the sake of God and of their national exist- 
ence (I Macc. ii. 43, 44). Probably for the same rea- 
son (to facilitate war with the Gentile encmy), the 
Rabbis modified the laws of purification so as not to 

apply when one comes in contact with 
Rabbinical a corpse or human bones, or when one 


Modifica- enters an enclosure containing a dead 
tion of body. With regard to the text “This 
Laws.  isthelaw when a man dieth in a tent” 


(Num. xix. 14) they held that only 
Israelites are men, quoting the prophet, “Ye my 
flock, the flock of my pasture, are men " (Ezek. 
xxxiv. 81); Gentiles they classed not as men but as 
barbarians (B. M. 108b). The Talmudic maxim is, 
* Whoever has no purification laws can not contam- 
inate” (Naz. 601b). Another reason assigned is that 
it would have been utterly impossible otherwise to 
communicate with Gentiles, especially in the post- 
exilic times (Rabinovitz, * Mebo ha-Talmud," p. 5, 
Wilna, 1894). Patriotism and a desire to regain à 
settlement in the Holy Land induced the Rabbis, in 
order not to delay the consummation of a transfer of 
property in Palestine from a Gentile to a Jew, to 
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permit the deed to be written on the Sabbath, an act 
otherwise prohibited (B. K. 80b). 

2. The barbarian Gentiles who could not be pre- 
vailed upon to observe law and order were not to 
be benefited by the Jewish civil laws, framed to 
regulate a stable and orderly society, and based on 
reciprocity. The passage in Moses’ farewell ad- 
dress: “The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from 
Seir unto them; heshined forth from Mount Paran ” 
(Deut. xxxiii, 2), indicates that the Almighty offered 
the Torah to the Gentile nations also, but, since tliey 
refused to accept it, He withdrew His “shining” 
legal protection from them, and transferred their 
property rights to Israel, who observed His Law. 
A passage of Habakkuk is quoted as confirming 
this claim: “God came from Teman, and the Holy 
One from Mount Paran. . . He stood, and meas- 
ured the earth; he beheld, and drove asunder [nn 
= “let loose,” “outlawed ”] the nations” (Hab. iii. 
3-0); the Talmud adds that He had observed how 
the Gentile nations steadfastly refused to obey the 
seven moral Noachian precepts, and hence had de- 
cided to outlaw them (B. K. 88a). 

It follows that the Gentiles were excepted from 
the general civil laws of Moses. For example, the 
Law provides that if a man's ox gores and kills a 
neighbor’s ox, the carcass and the surviving ox shall 
be sold, and the proceeds divided between the re- 
spective owners (half-damages). If, however, the 
goring ox has been known to be dangerous and its 
owner has not kept watch over it, he shall pay full 
damages for the dead ox and take the carcass (Ex. 
xxi. 35-30, Hebr.) Here the Gentile is excepted, 
as he is not a “neighbor” in the sense of reciproca- 
ting and being responsible for damages caused by his 
negligence; nor does he keep watch over his cattle. 
Even the best Gentile laws were too crude to admit 
of reciprocity. The laws of Hammurabi provide: 
“ If the ox has pushed a man, and by pushing has 
made known his vice, and the owner has not blunted 
his horn, has not shut up his ox, and that ox has 
gored a man of gentle birth and caused him to die, 
the owner shall pay half a mina of silver” (Johns, 

“Oldest Code of Laws,” § 251, Edin- 


Laws of burgh, 1903). This price of a half- 
Ham- mina of silver was also the fixed fine for 
murabi. cutting down a tree (db. & 59). It ap- 


pears that only a nominal sum was paid 

when a man not of gentle birth was killed, and even 
less when a neighbor's ox was gored. The Mishnah, 
bearing such facts in mind, therefore declares that 
if a Gentile sue an Israelite, the verdict is for the 
defendant; if the Israelite is the plaintiff, he obtains 
full damages (D. K. iv. 8). It should be noted that 
in these tort cases public or sacred property (wpn) 
was also an exception, for the reason that both are 
wanting in individual responsibility and in proper 
care. The principle was that the public could not 
be fined since it could not collect in turn. The 
Gemara’s reliance on the technical term “neighbor” 
(yv) in the text as its justification for excluding 
both the Gentile and the public, is merely tentative. 
The Talmud relates in this connection that the 
Roman government once commissioned two officers 
to question the Rabbis and obtain information re- 
garding the Jewish laws. After a careful study, 


they said: “We have scrutinized your laws and 
found them just, save the clause relating to a Gen- 
tile's ox, which we can not comprehend. If, as you 
say, you are justified by the term ‘neighbor,’ the 
Gentile should be quit when defendant as well as 
when plaintiff." The Rabbis, however, feared to 
disclose the true reason for outlawing the Gentiles 
as barbarians, and rested on the textual technicality 
in the Mosaic law, in accordance with which they 
had authority to act in all cases coming within their 
jurisdiction (B. K. 88a). 

The Mosaic law provides for the restoration of a 
lost article to its owner if a * brother " and * neigh- 
bor” (Deut. xxii. 1-8), but not if a Gentile (B. K. 
119b), not only because the latter would not recip- 
rocate, but also because such restoration would be a 
hazardous undertaking. The laws of Hammurabi 
made certain acts connected with “articles lost 
and found” a ground of capital punishment. 
“If the owner of the lost property has not brought 
witnesses identifying his lost property; if he has 
lied, or has stirred up strife, he shall be put to 
death” (Johns, Le. $ 11) The loser, the finder, 
or an intermediate person was put to death in cer- 
tain stages of the search for the missing article (25. 
S$ 9-13). The Persian law commanded the surren- 
der of all finds to the king (B. K. 28b). As an illus- 
tration of the Gentile law and of Jewish magnanim- 
ity, the following is related in the Talmud: * Queen 
Helen lost her jewelry, and R. Samuel, who had 
just arrived in Rome, found it. A proclamation 
was posted throughout the city offering a certain 
sum of money as a reward for the restoration of the 
jewels within thirty days. If restored after thirty 
days, the finder was to lose his head. Samuel waited 
and restored the jewels after thirty days. Said the 
queen: ‘Hast thou not heard of the proclamation?’ 
' Yes,' answered Samuel, * but I would show that I 
fear not thee. I fear only the Merciful.’ Then she 
blessed the God of the Jews” (Yer. B. M. ii. 5). 

similarly, the mandate concerning the oppression 
of or withholding wages from a hireling brother or 
neighbor, or a domiciled alien (Deut. xxiv. 14-15) 
who observes the Noachian laws, is not applicable in 
the case of a Gentile, That is to say, a Gentile may 
be employed at reduced wages, which need not be 
paid promptly on the same day, but may be paid in 
accordance with the usual custom of the place. The 
question arose whether a Jew might share in the 
spoils gained by a Gentile through robbery. One 
Talmudic authority reasoned that the Gentile exerted 
himself to obtain the ill-gotten property much less 
than in carning his wages, to which the Mosaic law is 
not applicable; henee property seized by a Gentile, 
if otherwise unclaimed, is public property and may 
be used by any person. Another authority decided 
that a Jew might not profit by it (B. M. 111b). 

R. Ashi decided that a Jew who sells a Gentile 
landed property bordering on the land of another 

Jew shall be excommunicated, not only 

Ashi’s on the ground that the Gentile laws 

Decisions. do not provide for “neighbors’ bound- 

ary privileges” (N3y12 33), but also be- 
cause the Jewish neighbor may claim “thou hast 
caused a lion to lie on my border.” The ban shall 
not be raised unless the seller stipulates to keep the 
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act of the Gentile (B. K.114a). The same Ashi no- 
ticed in a vineyard a broken vine-branch bearing 
a bunch of grapes, and instructed his attendant, 
if he found that it belonged to a Gentile, to fetch it; 
if toa Jew, to leave it. The Gentile owner over- 
heard the order, and asked: “Is it right to take from 
a Gentile?” Ashi replied: “ Yes, because a Gentile 
would demand money, but a Jew would not” (čb. 
118b). This was an adroit and sarcastic answer. In 
truth, Ashi coincided with the opinion of the au- 
thority stated above; namely, that, as the presump- 
tion is that the Gentile obtained possession by seiz- 
ure, the property is considered public property, like 
unclaimed land in the desert (B. D. 54b). The con- 
sensus of opinion, however, was against this author- 
ity. R. Simeon the Pious quotes to show that legal 
possession was required even in dealing with the 
Seven Nations: * And thou shalt consume (nda = 
“eat the spoils ?] all the people which the Lord thy 
God shall deliver thee” (Deut. vii. 6, Hebr.), mean- 
ing that Israel could claim the land only as conquer- 
ors, not otherwise (D. K. 113b). 

In one instance a Gentile had the benefit of the 
technical term “neighbor,” and it was declared 
that his property was private. The Law provides 
that an Israelite employed in his neighbor's vine- 
yard or grain-field is allowed to pick there as 
much as he can eat while working (Deut. xxiii. 
25-26). But since the employer in this case was a 
Gentile (2.2, not a “neighbor”), the Israelite was 
forbidden to eat anything without permission (B. 
M. 87b) As regards the property of this Gentile 
perhaps his title to it was not disputed, and it was 
therefore considered just as sacred as that of a Jew. 

Discriminations against Gentiles, while strictly in 
accordance with the just law of reciprocity and re- 
taliation, having for their object to civilize the 
heathen and compel them to adopt the civil laws 
of Noah, were nevertheless seldom practised. The 
principal drawback was the fear of “profaning the 
Holy Name” (Dwn bbs). Consequently it was 
necessary to overlook legal quibbles which might 
appear unjust in the eyes of the world, and which 
would reflect on the good name and integrity of the 
Jewish nation and its religion. Another point to be 
considered was the preservation, “for the sake of 
peace” (“mi-pene darke shalom”), of the friendly 
relations between Jew and Gentile, and the avoid- 
ance of enmity (RDN DD; ‘Ab. Zarah 26a; D. K. 
118b). 

Not only was the principle of retaliation directed 
against the heathen Gentile, but it also operated 
against the lawless Jewish herdsmen of sheep and 
other small cattle, who trespassed on private prop- 
erty in Palestine contrary to the ordinance forbidding 
them to raise their herds inland (Tosef., D. K. viii. 
fed. Zuckermandel, p. 362]; comp. Sanh. Ta). All 
retaliation or measures of reprisal are based on the 
Jewish legal maxim of eminent domain, “ The judi- 
cial authority can annul the right to the possession 
of property and declare such property ownerless " 
(apan 1'3 ^pan, D. B. 9a). 

8. Another reason for discrimination was the vile 
and vicious character of the Gentiles: “I will pro- 
voke them to anger with a foolish nation ” (559 = 


mud says that tke passage refers to the Gentiles 
of Barbary and Mauretania, who walked nude in the 
streets (Yeb. 63b), and to similar Gentiles, “ whose 
flesh is as the flesh of asses and whose issue is like 
the issue of horses” (Ezek. xxiii, 20); who can not 

claim a father (Yeb. 98a). The Gen- 


Discrimi- tiles were so strongly suspected of un- 
nation natural crimes that it was necessary 
Against to prohibit the stabling of a cow in 
Gentiles. their stalls ('Ab. Zarah ii 1). As- 


saults on women were most frequent, 
especially at invasions and after sieges (Ket. 3b), 
the Rabbis declaring that in case of rape by a Gen- 
tile the issue should not be allowed to affect a Jewish 
woman's relation to her husband. “The Torah out- 
lawed the issue of a Gentile as that of a beast" 
(Mik. viii. 4, referring to Ezek. /.c.). 

Excepting the Greeks, no Gentiles, not even the 
Persians, were particular in shedding blood (B. K. 
117a). “Meeting a Gentile on the road armed with 
a sword [on his left], the Jew shall let him walk on 
his right [being thus ready to wrench away the 
weapon if threatened with it]. If the Gentile car- 
ries a cane [in his right hand], the Jew shall let him 
walk at his left [so that he may seize the cane if 
raised against him]. In ascending or descending 
the Jew shall always be above, and shall not stoop 
down for fear of assassination. If the Gentile ask 
to be shown the way, the Jew shall extend his own 
journey a point farther and shall not tarry on reach- 
ing the stranger's destination” (*Ab. Zarah 25b). 

Taking these conditions into consideration, the 
precautions against the employment of Gentile mid- 
wives can be easily understood. A Gentile woman 
was not allowed to sucklea Jewish babe, savein the 
presence of Jews. Even so it was feared that the 
Gentile nurse might poison the child (20. 25a). As 
a retaliative measure, or for fear of accusation, the 
Rabbis forbade Jewish midwives and nurses to en- 
gage themselves in Gentile families, unless offered a 
fee for the service or to avoid enmity (70.). Thesame 
rule applied to physicians (Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
‘Akkum, ix. 16). The Roman laws ordained that 
physicians should be punished for neglect or un- 
skilfulness, and for these causes many were put 
to death (Montesquieu, “ L'Esprit des Lois," xxix. 
$ 14. In a place where no Jewish physician could 
be found to perform the rite of circumcision the 
question arose whether a Gentile or a Samaritan 
mohel might be chosen to operate. If the Gentile 
is “an expert physician patronized by the public, 
he may be employed, as it is presumed he would not 
jeopardize his reputation by purposely injuring a 
Jewish patient" (*Ab. Zarah 27a). 

With such a character as that depicted above, it 
would naturally be quite unsafe to trust a Gentile as 

a witness, either in a criminal case or 
Unreliabil- in a civil suit. He could not be de- 
ity of | pended upon to keep his promise or 

Gentiles. word of honor like a Jew (Bek. 13b). 

The Talmud comments on the untruth- 
fulness of Gentiles (^a band of strange children 
whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right hand 
[in raising it to take an oath] is a right hand of 
falsehood” [Ps. exliv. 11]), and contrasts it with the 


Gentile 


reputation of a Jew: “The remnant of Israel shall 
not do iniquity nor speak lies; neither shall a deccit- 
ful tongue be found in their mouth” (Zeph. iii. 19). 
Also excluded as a “neighbor” was the Gentile 
in whose trust property was left with all prescribed 
provisions (Ex. xxii. 6-14). The Torah does not 
discriminate against the testimony ofa Gentile, save 
when he is held to be a robber; when it is thought 
that he has no intention of perjuring himself he is 
believed (Mordecai, Annotations to Rosh Git. 10). 
Hence documents and deeds prepared by Gentile no- 
taries in their courts are admitted as valid evidence 
(Git. i. 4). R. Simeon even validates a Jewish writ 
of divorce signed bv a Gentile notary (5.). In diet- 


ary Cases, where a Gentile is disinterested his evi- 
dence is accepted (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
S6. 1). A Gentile’s testimony to a man's death, in- 
cidentally related as a matter of fact, he being un- 
aware that his evidence is wanted, is held sufficient 
to release 2 woman from her marriage bond and to 
permit her to marry again (Git. 28b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 17,14; see 'AGUNAH). 

4. After the destruction of Jerusalem the condition 
of the Gentiles in general was somewhat improved 
by the establishment of Roman courts of justice; but 
the laws of the latter, borrowed from the Persians 
and modified by feudalism, never attained the high 
standard of Jewish jurisprudence. Even under the 
Roman supremacy the Jews were permitted to de- 
cide their civil and criminal cases in accordance with 
their own code of laws, just as in countries like 

Turkey, China, and Morocco extra- 

As Suitors territorial rights are granted by 
in treaty to the consular courts of for- 
Civil Cases. eign nations. In a mixed trial where 
the suitors were respectively Jew and 


Gentile, the Jew had to abide by the harsh and il- © 


logical laws of the Gentiles; and for this the Jew 
retaliated whenever occasion arose. 

It sometimes happened that the Gentile, wishing 
to take advantage of the liberal Jewish laws, sum- 
moned his Jewish opponent to a Jewish court. In 
such cases the Gentile would gain little benefit, as 
he would be dealt with in accordance with the Jew- 
ish or the Gentile law, as might be least advanta- 
geousto him. The judge would say: * This is in ac- 
cordance with our law” or “with your law,” as the 
case might be. If this was not satisfactory to the 
Gentile, legal quibbles and circumventions might be 
employed against him. R. Akiba, however, would 
not permit such proceedings, which tended to pro- 
fane the Holy Name (B. K. 118a). 

The differences between their laws were the main 
barriers between Jew and Gentile. The Talmud 
would excommunicate a Jew who without a sum- 
mons testified in a petty Gentile court as a single 
witness against a Jew, for the Jewish law required 
at least two witnesses. But in the supreme court a 
single Jewish witness might testify, as the Gentile 
judge would administer the oath to the defendant, 
which proceeding was similar to that prescribed by 
Jewish law (25.). 

The Jewish mode of acquisition of real property 
by deed or by three years' undisputed possession did 
not apply to Gentiles (Kid. 14b), who as a rule ac- 
quired their property by seizure. The Persian laws 
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leased property for a term of forty years, so that 
three years’ occupation would not amount to a pre- 
sumption of purchase (B. B. 55a). In case of transfer 
of chattels, a money payment was sufficient without 
delivery or removal, which the Jewish law required 
(B. K. 18a). Part payment or a consideration was 
not valid (B. B. 54b). 

Acquisition by a consideration was an old estab- 
lished Jewish law: “This was the manner in former 
time in Israel concerning redeeming and concerning 
changing, for to confirm all things; a man plucked 
off his shoe and gave it to his neighbor" (Ruth iv. 
7). The article of consideration in “former times” 
was changed in later times to a kerchief (WD p3p). 
The Gentiles did not admit acquisition by a con- 
sideration. Transfers of their property were effected 
only for ready money to the full amount (Kid. 8a). 
The Persians bound themselves by an exchange of 
presents, which was considered equivalent to a word 
of honor, but not, however, in the sense of a con- 
sideration (Ab. Zarah Yla), 

The Persian law ordered the guarantor to pay 
immediately on the default of the debtor; while the 
Jewish law required the creditor first to proceed 
against the debtor, and that then, if the debt were not 
paid, he should sue the guarantor (B. B. 178b, 174a). 

'The Jewish law against overcharging one-sixth or 
more above the current price of marketable mer- 
chandise—a violation of which affected the validity 
of the sale—applied only to a Jew or domiciled alien, 
not toa Gentile. “If thou seil ought unto thy neigh- 
bor, or buyest ought of thy neighbor's hand, ye shall 
not oppress [overcharge] one another " (Hebr. = “his 
brother”; Lev. xxv. 14), was contrary to the Gen- 
tile legal maxim, “A bargain is a bargain.” For 
this the Gentile was paid in his own coin, so to speak. 
Samuel declared legal a transaction in which an error 
has been made by miscalculation on the part of a 
Gentile. Following out his theory, Samuel was un- 
scrupulous enough to purchase from a Gentile a gold 
bar for four zuz, which was the price of an iron 
bar; he even beat down the price one zuz. Such 
transactions, while regarded as perfeetly proper and 
legitimate among the Gentiles, were not tolerated 
among the Jews themselves. 

On the other hand, there were many examples of 
cases in which Jews refused to take advantage of 
errors. A rabbi once purchased wheat from a Gen- 
tile agent, and, finding therein a purseful of money, 
restored it to the agent, who blessed *the God of 
the Jews." Simeon b. Shatah restored a valuable 
pearl he had found on a donkey to the Gentile of 
whom he had purchased the beast (Yer. D. M. ii. 5). 
In cases of wilful murder, an alien Gentile who ob- 
served the Noachian laws which forbid murder was 
treated likea Jew. “One law and one manner [judg- 
ment] shall be for you and for the stranger that so- 
journeth with you? (Num. xv. 16)—that is, pro- 
vided he abides by the same law. According to the 
Talmud, there is a difference between a domieiled 
alien (381 33), one who abandoned idolatry in order 
to be allowed to settle in Palestine, and a true alien 
(DI¥ 3) who voluntarily and conscientiously ob- 
served the Noachian laws (see PROSELYTE AND PROS- 
ELvTISM). In regard to manslaughter (unpremedi- 
tated homicide), for which the culprit was exiled 
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to acity of refuge (Num. xxxv. 11), the Mishnah 
says: ^All were exiled for the manslaughter of an 
Israelite; and an Israelite was exiled for the man- 
slaughter of others, save & domiciled alien. "The 
latter was exiled for the manslaughter of another 
domiciled alien” (Mak. ii. 89). This was in accord 
with the general rule that à man could not be sen- 
tenced to death without a previous warning (AN WN; 
Sanh. 57a); and since such forewarning was neces- 
sarily lacking in cases of manslaughter, the Israelite 
guilty thereof was simply exiled, this step being 
taken to forestall the avenger of blood. The Ge- 
mara to the Mishnah cited above (Mak. 8b) holds 
that an alien was not entitled to the forewarning, 


and hence should be executed. 

For robbery or defaulting in a trust the guilty 
person was required to repay the principal and to 
pay one-fifth in addition (Lev. v. 21-24 [A. V. vi. 
92-4]; in other cases fines, ranging from double to 
four and five times the original amount for theft, 
wereimposed (Ex. xxii. 1-4). Where the stolen prop- 

erty belonged to a Gentile or to the 


Gentile public, however, the guilty was re- 
Property  quired to pay only the principal, with- 
Exempt  outthe additional fines (Maimonides, 
from “Yad,” Gezelah,i. 7. As the fine was 
Fines. a personal compensation, the public, 


lacking individuality, could not re- 
ceive it; nor could a Gentile, since his own laws 
were at variance with reason and justice. For ex- 
ample, the Twelve Tables ordained that a thief be 
whipped with rods and condemned to slavery; and 
the Greeks inflicted capital punishment for stealing 
even a trifle. 

'The prohibition of usury, or rather of taking any 
amount over and above that of the original loan, 
specifies of *a poor brother" and a stranger (alien) 
*that he may live with thee" (Ex. xxii. 25; Lev. 
xxv. 85-87). “Unto a stranger [323 = “foreigner ?], 
however, thou mayest lend upon usury” (Deut. xxiii. 
20). This wasa purely economic measure, encourag- 
ing a tax on loans to foreigners, and cautioning 
against impoverishing the domestic producer. The 
Gentile was considered a foreigner whom an Israelite 
need not support, and his own laws did not prohibit 
usury. The Jewish prohibition extended to the alien 
(“eer”), as the text plainly indicates; but there isa 
question whether it included a domiciled alien (* ger 
toshab”; B. M. 71a). Nevertheless the Mishnah says 

the Gentile poor shall be supported to- 

Gentile gether with the Jewish poor, for the 

Poor to Be sake of peace (Git. 61a). The Talmud 
Supported. also says thata pious Jew shall not take 

interest from a Gentile, and quotes Ps. 
xv. 5: “He that putteth not out his money to usury” 
(Mak. 94b). In fact, the Talmud did not tolerate 
the charging of interest to Gentiles (D. M. Tia). 
See Usury. 

'The relation of the Jews to theruling government 
was fixed by Samuel's maxim, “The law of the 
land is binding," thus validating all enactments of 
the land not in conflict with the Jewish religion, 
and rendering unto Cesar his due as regards taxes 
and imposts, which no one might evade—provided, 
however, that the taxes were authorized (B. K. 
113a) Rabbenu Tam, defining this maxim, adds: 


* provided the king's edicts are uniform, and apply 
to all his subjects in all his dominions.” R. Elie- 
zer of Metz says: “provided the king taxes hisown 
subjects and settlers; but he can not extort money 
from journeymen passing through his dominion 
without baving any intention to remain there. Other- 
wise, it is not law, but robbery ” (Mordecaiin B. K. 
x. $915; Annotations to Rosh Ned. iii. 11). 
Inasmuch as the Jews had their own distinct 
jurisdiction, it would have been unwise to reveal 
their laws to the Gentiles, for such knowledge might 
have operated against the Jews in their 
Gentiles opponents’ courts. Hence the Talmud 
May Not prohibited the teaching to a Gentile 


Be Teught of the Torah, “the inheritance of the 
the Torah. congregation of Jacob” (Deut. xxxiii. 

4). R.Johanan says of one so teach- 
ing: “Such a person deserves death” (an idiom used 
to express indignation). “It is like placing an ob- 
stacle before the blind” (Sanh. 59a; Hag. 13a). And 
yet if a Gentile study the Law for the purpose of ob- 
serving the moral laws of Noah, R. Meir says he 
is as good as a high priest, and quotes: * Ye shall 
therefore keep my statutes, and my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall live in them” (Lev. xviii. 
5). The text does not specify an Israelite or a 
Levite or a priest, but simply “a man”—even a 
Gentile (Ab. Zarah 26a). 

Resh Lakish (d. 278) said, " À Gentile observing 
the Sabbath deserves death” (Sanh. 58b). "This re- 
fers to a Gentile who accepted the seven laws of the 
Noachidse, inasmuch as “the Sabbath is a sign be- 
tween God and Israel alone,” and it was probably di- 
rected against the Christian Jews, who disregarded 
the Mosaic laws and yet at that time kept up the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath. Rabbing, who 
lived about 150 years after the Christians had 
changed the day of rest to Sunday, could not quite 
understand the principle underlying Resh Lakish’s 
law, and, commenting upon it, added: “not even on 
Mondays [is the Gentile allowed to rest] ” ; intimating 
that the mandate given to the Noachide that “day 
and night shall not cease" (wn02t^" Nô = “have no 
rest ”) should be taken in a literal sense (Gen. viii. 22) 
—probably to discourage general idleness (č. Rashi), 
or for the more plausible reason advanced by Mai- 
monides, who says: “The principle is, one is not 
permitted to make innovations in religion or to 
create new commandments. Hehasthe privilege to 
become a true proselyte by accepting the whole 
Law ” (“ Yad,” Melakim, x. 9. R. Emden (7"2y"), in 
a remarkable apology for Christianity contained in 
his appendix to “Seder ‘Oiam ” (pp. 82b-84b, Ham- 
burg, 1752), gives it as his opinion that the original 
intention of Jesus, and especially of Paul, was to 
convert only the Gentiles to the seven moral laws of 
Noah and to let the Jews follow the Mosaic law— 
which explains the apparent contradictions in the 
New Testament regarding the laws of Moses and 
the Sabbath. 

With the conversion of the Gentile to Christianity 
or to Islam, the heathen and pagan of the civilized 
or semi-civilized world has become almost extinct, 
and the restrictions placed on the ancient Gentile are 
not applicable to the Gentile of the present day, ex- 
cept in so far as to consider him a Noachian observ- 


Gentile 


ing all moral laws, in contradistinction to the Jew, 
who as one of the chosen people observes in addition 
the Mosaic laws. That the laws against the Gentile 
as a barbarian were not entirely expunged from 

the rabbinic literature after the ad- 

Present vent of Christianity, was due to the 

Status of persecutions and the barbaric treat- 
theGentile. ment of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 
The gradual decrease of animosity 
may, however, be noted by comparing the various 
codes and collections of responsa. For example, 
that à Jewish physician should be forbidden to offer 
his services to a Gentile was contrary to the general 
practise of the Jews in the Middle Ages. Maimon- 
ides himself became the physician of Sultan Saladin 
in Egypt. The prohibition against the employment 
of a Gentile nurse or midwife “except a Jewess 
stands by her” was modified by an eminent author- 
ity with “so long as there is a Jew living in that 
town who is liable to come into the house” (Moses 
of Coucy, *Semag," § 45). That no such distinc- 
tion exists anywhere nowadays is an acknowl 
edged fact, proving conclusively that the Rabbis 
regulate their decisions in accordance with the spirit 
of the Jewish law. 

The special Jewish jurisdiction in civil cases is 
still maintained in the Orient, in some parts of 
Europe, and even in Xmerica, where the bet din ad- 
ministers the law, mostly by arbitration, effecting a 
compromise between the litigants for the sake of 
avoiding the “law’s delay" and of saving the ex- 
penses of trial in the secular courts. See also 
ALIENS; IDOLATRY AND IDOLS; NoACHIAN LAWS; 
PROSELYTES AND PROSELYTISM ; USURY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works cited in the article, 

Levensohn, Zerubbabel, Warsaw, 1875; Ben Judah, i., $8 71- 

73, Warsaw, 1878; Zweifel, Sanegor, pp. 263-808, ib. 1885; 

Bloch, Gegen die Anti-Sem. Vienna, 1882; Baum, Ein 

Wiehtiges Kapitel über der Volker, Frankfort-on-the- 

Main, 1881; Briman, Gesetzsammlung des Judenspiegels, 

Jassy, 1885. Anti-Jewish: Eisenmenger, Emntdecktes Juden- 

thum, Königsberg, 1711; Chiarini, Théorie du Judaisme, 

i. 322-359, Paris, 1830; MeCaul, The Old Path of Modern 

Judaism, i. 27-47, London, 1847; Rohling, Talmud-Jude, 

Leipsic; Rohling, Meine Antwort an die Rabbiner, Prague, 

1883. For Talmud references compare the expurgations by 

the censor in the various editions of D23 NINO, of which 

the Cracow ed., 1994, is the more complete. 

E. G. H. J. D. E. 
——From the Post-Talmudic Period to the 
Present Time: The opinions of a few of the noted 
and authoritative scholars are here cited to show the 
favorable change which the attitude of the Jews to- 
ward the Gentiles underwent in post-Talmudic times, 

R. Sherira Gaon, president of the college in Pum- 
bedita in the tenth century, permitted Jews to bring 
suit in a Gentile court on the defendant's refusal 
to have the case adjudicated by a Jewish tribunal. 
“Even if the Jew be the robber and the Gentile the 
one robbed, it isthe duty of those who know it to so 
testify before the justice" (quoted in “Be'er ha- 
Golah " to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat; see also 
ib. 426, 5). 

Maimonides (twelfth century), in his code written 
in Egypt. says: “It is forbidden to defraud or de- 
ceive any person in business. Jew and non-Jew are 
to be treated alike. If the vendor knows that his 
merchandise is defective, he must so inform the pur- 
chaser. Itis wrong to deceive any person in words, 
even without causing him a pecuniary loss (“ Yad,” 
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Mekirah, xviii. 1). In his Mishnaic commentary 
Maimonides remarks: “ What some people imagine, 
that it is permissible to cheat a Gentile, is an error, 
and based on ignorance. The Almighty—praised 
be His Name!—instructed us that in redeeming a 
Hebrew servant from the services of a Gentile owner 
‘he shall reckon with him that bought him’ ” (Lev. 
xxvi. 50), meaning to be careful in his calculation 
not to cheat the Gentile. "This was in Palestine, 
where the Jews had the upper hand over the Gen- 
tiles. How much more should the law be observed 
at the present time, when they have no sovereignty 
over the Gentiles. Moreover, neglect of the precept 
would cause the desecration of His Name, which is a 
great sin. Deception, duplicity, cheating, and cir- 
cumvention toward a Gentile are despicable to the 
Almighty, as “all that do unrighteously are an abom- 
ination unto the Lord thy God” (Deut. xxv. 16; 
commentary to Kelim xii. 7). 

Moses de Coucy (thirteenth century) writes: “I 
have been preaching before those exiled to Spain 
and to other Gentile countries, that, just because 
our exile is so prolonged, it behooves Israel to sep- 
arate from worldly vanities and to cleave to the seal 
of the Holy One, which is Truth, and not to lie, either 
to Jew or Gentile, nor to deceive them in the least 
thing; to consecrate themselves above others, as 


Ot 
‘the remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity nor speak 


Hes... . Behold, the visitation of the Flood for the 
violence done to the wicked Gentiles!" (“Semag,” 
gQ T4) 
S. . 


About the same period R. Judah of Ratisbon, 
compiler of the “Sefer Hasidim,” quotes: “It is for- 
bidden to deceive any person, even a Gentile. Those 
who purposely misconstrue the greeting to a Gen- 
tile are sinners. There can be no greater deception 
than this" (“Sefer Hasidim,” 8 51, Frankfort-on-tho- 

Main, 1817). “If either a Jew or Gen- 

Opinions of tile should request a loan, he should 

Jewish get a frank answer. Do not say, ‘I 

Scholars. havenomoney,' when the reason is the 

fear to trust" (čb. § 496). “One shall 

not act in bad faith even to Gentiles. Such acts 

often bring down a person from his rank ; and there 

is no luck in his undertaking. If perchance he 

succeeds, punishment is visited on his children " (2d. 
S 1014). 

In the fifteenth century R. Isaac b. Sheshet, who 
lived in North Africa, in response to an inquiry re- 
garding the status of a non-Jew, quotes authorities 
to prove that the Gentiles nowadays are not ultra- 
idolaters, and consequently are not subject to the 
Talmudic restrictions mentioned above. He further 
says: ^ We must not presume that such restrictions 
were fixed rabbinical ordinances, not to be changed. 
On the contrary, they were made originally to meet 
only the conditions of the generations, places, and 
times ” (Responsa, No. 119). 

Caro (sixteenth century), the author of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, decides that “the modern Gentiles are 
not reckoned as heathen with reference to the res- 
toration of lost articles and other matters” (Bet 
Joseph to Tur Hoshen Mishpat, § 266; see also Tur 
Yoreh De‘ah, § 148, ed. Venice, 1551). 

R. Benjamin (seventeenth century), replying to an 
inquiry regarding an error of a Gentile in overpay- 
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ing eighteen ducats, says: “For the sake of conse- 
crating the Holy Name, a Jew shall correct and make 
good the error of a Gentile. . . . Jacob charged his 
sons to return to the governor of Egypt the silver 
put, perhaps by oversight, in the sacks of corn pur- 
chased by them from him. One must not take ad- 
vantage of an error made either by a Mohammedan 
or by a Christian. Otherwise, the nations would 
rightly reproach the chosen people as thieves and 
cheats. I myself had occasion to restore to a Gen- 
tile money received through error " (Benjamin Beer, 
Responsa, No. 409, Venice, 1539). 

Eliezer of Mayence writes: “The commandment 
prohibiting theft, like those against murder and 
adultery, applies to both Jews and Gentiles " (* Sefer 
Ra'aban," $ 91, Prague, 1610). 

Ezekiel Landau (cighteenth century), in the intro- 
duction to his responsa “ Noda‘ bi-Yehudah” (2d. 
1776), says: ^I emphatically declare that in all laws 
contained in the Jewish writings concerning theft, 
fraud, etc., no distinction is made between Jew and 
Gentile; that the titles ‘ goi," ‘‘akkum,’ etc., in no- 
wise apply to the people among whom we live." 

Senior Zalmon (d. 1813), the representative author- 
ity of the modern Hasidim, in his version of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk (vi. 27b, Stettin, 1864), says: "It is 
forbidden to rob or steal, even a trifle, from either a 
Jew or Gentile, adult or minor; even if the Gentile 
grieved the Jew, or even if the matter devolved is 
not worth a peruta [mite], except a thing that no- 
body would care about, such as abstracting for use as 
a toothpick a splinter from a bundle of wood or 
from a fence. Piety forbids even this.” 

Israel Lipschütz (nineteenth century), in his com- 
mentary to the Mishnah, says: “A duty devolves 
upon us toward our brethren of other nations who 
recognize the unity of God and honor His Serip- 
tures, being observers of the seven precepts of Noah. 
. . . Notonly do these Gentiles protect us, but they 
are charitably inclined to our poor. To act other- 
wise toward these Gentiles would be a misapprecia- 
tion of their kindness. One should say with Joseph: 
‘How can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God??? (“Tiferet Yisrael” to B. K. iv. 4). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, in Hebrew Review, i. 145-1641, 

Cincinnati, 1880. 

E. G. H. J. D. E. 
——Attitude of Modern Judaism: Modern Ju- 
daism, as inculcated in the catechisms and explained 
in the declarations of the various rabbinical confet- 
ences, and as interpreted in the sermons of mod- 
ern rabbis, is founded on the recognition of the unity 
of the human race; the law of righteousness and 
truth being supreme over all men, without distinc- 
tion of race or creed, and its fulfilment being possi- 
ble for all. Righteousness is not conditioned by 
birth. The Gentiles may attain unto as perfect a 
righteousness as the Jews. Hence the old Jewish 
doctrine, “The righteous among the Gentiles are 
sharers [in the felicity] of the world to come" 
(Tosef., Sanh. xiii.) is reaffirmed by the modern 
Synagogue. “Neighbor,” in the command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor like thyself” (Lev. xix.), 
signifies every human being. 

Modern Judaism does not accept the rabbinical 
maxim, “ Kiddushin en lahem, abal be‘ilat ba‘al yesh 
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lahem," to the effect that coition but not marriage 
obtains among the Gentiles. This reflection on the 
morals of the non-Jewish world arose out of the con- 
ditions of Roman civilization; but, in view of the 
observance in civilized countries of the Biblical laws 
of marriage, the modern Synagogue acknowledges 
without quibble the sanctity of matrimony con- 
tracted under the sanction of the civil law or of the 
Church. Where the civil law is in conflict with the 
Jewish law, the civil law in general takes precedence; 
where degrees of consanguinity are 
On permitted in the Mosaic law, but forbid- 
Marriage. den in thecivillaw, the latteris recog- 
nized by the Synagogue. But where 
the civil law permits marriages within certain de- 
grees of consanguinity forbidden in the Mosaic code, 
the Jewish law is respected. 

The jurisdiction of the Gentile tribunals is also 
recognized in civil suits, whether the parties be 
Jews or Gentiles. In thesecases the maxim of Sam- 
uel, “The law of the land is law " (* Dina de-malkuta 
dina”; Git. Gb), isapplied in its broadest sense. The 
term “hukkot ha-goyyim," after rabbinical prece- 
dent (see above, under R. Meir), is applied, if at all, 
only to such customs as conflict with the implica- 
tions of ethical monotheism (sorcery, superstition: 
see Pes. 111a), and to the introduction into the syn- 
agogal service of rites repugnant to the genius of 
monotheistic Judaism. The rabbinical injunction 
against placing animals in the stable of a Gentile 
(Git. 46b), as well as the provisions freeing the slave 
sold to à non-Jew, had itsroot in the horrid indul- 
gences of the Roman-Greek world. Slavery, whether 
of Jew or Gentile, is abhorrent in theeyes of modern 
Judaism. The caution against being found alone 
with a Gentile, and against leaving a woman alone 
with one (Ab, Zarah ii. 1), has lost what reason- 
ableness it had in the days of Roman depravity (see 
Sifra, Ahare Mot, 9). The Jewish religion teaches 
the very contrary of the assumption basic to these 
injunctions. The Christian, whose morality is fun- 
damentally Jewish, never fell under the designation 
used in these rabbinical warnings. 

Jewish philanthropy draws no distinction between 
Gentile and Jew. ‘Phe provision for the relief and 
care of Gentile dependents and the burial of their 
dead (Git. 61a) is in full authority, not merely 

“mi-pene darke shalom " (see above), 

Impartial- but as grounded in the very essence of 
ity of Jew- Jewish benevolence, The examples 
ish Philan- ofthe old rabbis, quoted in part above, 
thropy. in extending the law of reverence for 
old age (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Talmud 

Torah, vi. 9) to the aged among the Gentiles (Ixid. 
33a); in giving the salutation of peace to the non- 
Jew (Ber. 17a; Git. 61, 62); in gladdening the hearts 
of Gentiles on their holidays (Ab. Zarah 12a, 65a), 
are recalled in modern catechisms and treatises of 
Jewish ethics, to teach that the same regard for the 
dignity of man shall be extended to every one 
created in God's image. "The Mishnaic interdiction 
of celebrating the holidays of the heathen by in- 
tercourse with them on those days (70. i. 1), reason- 
able enough when idolatry was supreme, has been 
superseded by the injunction to have due and rev- 
erent regard for the religious usages of non-Jews, 
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and to enter heartily into the spirit of such common 
celebrations as have no bearing on the positive mono- 
theistic tenets of Judaism. 

The oath before a Gentile magistrate is inviolable, 
though Judaism discourages the practise of taking 
an oath, believing that “one’s yes should be yes, and 
one’s no should be no” (B. M. 49a; Sheb. 36a). 
Honesty and truthfulness are insisted on in all deal- 
ings, whether with a Jew ora Gentile, The Rabbis 
insisted that the sin known as “ genebat da’at” (the 
stealing of another’s good opinion by false represen- 
tations or by the pretense of friendship and the like) 
be avoided in one’s intercourse even with a heathen 
(Hul. 94a). In view of the virulent aspersions on 
Jewish morality, it should be noted that modern 
Judaism, like rabbinical Judaism, makes false deal- 
ings, usury, theft, and the like of which a Gentile is 
the victim, a “hillul ha-shem” on the part of the 
Jew, the one sin for which only death may bring 
atonement (Lev. R. xxii.; Yer. Ned. 88b; Ab. iv. 4). 

The modern prayer-books (e.g., the English edition 
of Einhorn's “‘Olat Tamid,” Chicago, 1896) have 
substituted in the prayer for peace in the * Shemo- 
neh 'Esreh ? the words “all nations" and “all the 
sons of man, thy children,” for the old reading “thy 
people Israel.” 

Intermarriage is not countenanced by modern 
Judaism; but this is not due to contempt for the 
Gentiles, but to the conviction that unity of religion 


is essential to the happiness of the home. 
E. C.. E. G. H. 


GENTILI (y5n): Italian family of Gorizia, sev- 
eral members of which were eminent rabbis and 
Talmudic authorities. Of these the most important 
were: 

Azriel Gentili: Cabalist; lived at Gorizia in the 
seventeenth century. He is quoted by Issachar Bär 
in “ Be’er Sheba‘ " on the Pentateuch, in connection 
with the explanation of Ex. xxxiv. 28. 

Gershon ben Kalonymus Gentili: Talmudist; 
lived, probably at Venice, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was a pupil of Menahem Porto, to whose 
work on mathematics entitled “‘Ober la-Soher" he 
wrote a preface. 

Gershon ben Moses Gentili: Italian scholar; 
born at Gorizia 1688; died there 1700. Although 
but seventeen years old at his death, he had become 
a recognized scholar: and his riming dictionary en- 
titled * Yad Haruzim" obtained the approbation of 
his elder contemporaries. .The book was published 
after his death by his father (Venice, 1700), who 
wrote a preface containing a biography of the au- 
thor. Appended to the work are a funeral sermon 
by Gershon, and a poem by Isaiah Nizza containing 
the 618 commandments. A second edition with 
some additions was published by Simon Calimani, 
Venice, 1740 (?). I. Bn. 

Jacob Hai Gentili: Talmudist; lived at Gori- 
zia in the seventeenth century. He is cited by 
Samuel Aboab in his responsa “Debar Shemuel" 
(p. 299). 

Jacob Hai b. Manasseh Gentili: Grandson of 
Jacob Hai Gentili. Rabbiat Gorizia; died in 1749. 
po was prominent as preacher, poet, and Talmudist. 


levying of taxes in the communities, were reprinted 
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in the now very rare “ Hilkot Missim,” published at 
Venice in 1709. His funeral oration was delivered 
by Isaac Lampronti, who spoke of Gentili’s great 
scholarship. Menahem Novara, author of the * Pene 
Yizhak," was his pupil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, 
167; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 535; Mortara, Indice. 


p. 27. 
I. E. 

Manasseh ben Jacob Gentili: Head of the 
rabbinical school of Verona in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, An approbation of his on a halakic decision 
by the rabbis of Ancona is given by Samson Mor- 
purgo in his “Shemesh Zedakah ” (iii. 95). Manas- 
sch was one of the four rabbis who were active in 
the abolition of the tax imposed by the inhabitants 
of Reggio on those of Mantua who visited the fair 
at the former town. I. Bn. 

Moses b. Gershon Gentili: Italian writer; born 
at Triest in 1668; died in 1711 at Venice, where he 
had lived for many years as teacher of the Talmud 
and Midrash. He was noted for his scholarship, and 
devoted much time to the study of philosophic, 
mathematical, and scientific subjects. He wrote: 
* Meleket Mahshabot,” a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, printed at Venice in 1710 with a portrait of 
the author at the age of forty-six, and reprinted with 
notes under the title “Mahashebet Hosheb,” by 
Judah Löb b. Eliezer Lipman Jafe, Königsberg, 
1860; “Hanukkat ha-Bayit,” a treatise on the 
Second Temple, with a map, Venice, 1696. His 
works were praised by the foremost of his contem- 
poraries, as Solomon Nizza, Jacob Aboab, and David 
Altaras. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
239; Mortara, Indice, p. 27. 


Seligman (Isaac) b. Gershon Gentili: Italian 
Talmudist; director of the Talmudic academy at 
Cremona after the death of Joseph Oetling in 1588. 
Some of his halakie decisions are included in the re- 
sponsa collection * Nahalat Ya'akob," Padua, 1623. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, iii. 220; Mortara, Indice, Pd. 

G. i 

GENUBATH (n333): Son of Hadad the Edom- 
ite by an Egyptian princess, the sister-in-law of 
the Pharaoh who governed Egypt at the time of 
David and Solomon (I Kings xi. 20). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

GENUFLEXION. See ADORATION. 


GEOGRAPHERS: Persons proficient in de- 
scribing the surface of the earth. Jews have con- 
tributed in different ways to the advancement of 
geographical science. In Biblical times geograph- 
ical information was mainly given in the form of 
genealogies, as in the table of the nations in Gen, x 
Jewish influence on the progress of geography in 
the Middle Ages was mainly indirect, the chief point 
being the tendency to place Jerusalem in the mid- 
dle of medieval maps, due to the literal adoption of 
the passage in Ezek. v. 5. 

Besides this, several individuals added to the 
knowledge of the world’s surface by actual discovery 
or learned investigation. The chief Jewish traveler 
of the Middle Ages was Benjamin of 2 B 


hom is owed considerable knowledge of t 


in the twelfth century. Another of Lhe eame period. 


UR 
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, traveled through Poland, 
For others see 


Pethahiah of Regensburg 
the Crimea, and Mesopotamia. 
TRAVELERS. 

The modern history of geography begins with the 
establishment of an observatory at Sagres, in south- 
western Portugal, by Prince Henry the Navigator. 
He appointed as the chief director of this estab- 
lishment Jafuda Cresques, son of Abraham Cresques 
of Palma, capitul of Mallorca in the Balearic Is- 
lands (see CRESQUES LO JUHEU). As the author’ of 
the Catalan map, Cresques was in a measure the 
founder of modern chartography, having mado use 
for the first time of the results of the recent discov- 
eries of Marco Polo in Farther Asia. 

Jews were especially prominent in connection 
with the discovery of AMERICA, and almost equally 
so in the attempt to reach India by the eastern 
route, when Pedro de Covilhio was sent to discover 
the country of Prester John. He was followed 
later by Abraham de Beja and Joseph Zapateiro of 
Lamego, both Jews, who brought back information 
in regard to Covilhio’s settlement in India. 

Apart, however, from descriptions of pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, there is little evidence of inde- 
pendent interest in geography, except Meir Aldabi’s 
“Shebile Emunah,” the writings of Abraham Faris- 
sol, and David Gans’s “ Gebulot ha-Arez.” In more 
recent times, however, there have been a larger 
number of works on travels and geography by Jews, 
among them Julius Lowenberg’s “Geschichte der 
Geographie," Berlin, 1840; G. S. Pollack's * Descrip- 
tion of New Zealand”; N. Isaacs’ “Zululand,” 1834. 
W. G. Palgrave was almost the first European to 
visit the Nejd, while Joseph Wolf ventured into Bo- 
khara, and Joseph F. Stern and J. Halevy into 
Abyssinia. Bessels wrote on a north-pole expedi- 
tion, and was followed by Angelo Heilprin. Cap- 
tain Binger discovered .and described the bend of 
the Niger; while Captain Foa traversed the whole 
of South Africa from south to north, losing his life 
as a result. \ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Christopher Columbus and 

the Jews: J. Jacobs, Story of Geographical Discovery; 

Zunz, On the Geoyraphical Literature of the Jews, in Ash- 

er’s Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, App. ii, London, <i 

GEOMANCY Ginn bays): Divination by means 
of points made in sand, or by means of pebbles or 
grains of sand placed on a piece of paper. Some Mos- 
lem writers attribute the science of geomancy to 
Enoch, others to Daniel. It originated in northern 
Africa about the ninth century, and from there it 
penetrated into Jewish literature. It is referred to 
by Maimonides in his commentary to the Mishnah 
(‘Ab. Zarah iv.), by Nahmanides in the introduction 
to his commentary on the Pentateuch, and by Nissim 
b. Moses (^ He-Haluz,” vii. 124). Aaron b. Joseph, 
the Karaite Biblical commentator, gives “ yidde'oni " 
(Deut. xviii. 11, e£ ac.) the meaning of “he who casts 
lots by means of points." Joseph Albo, too, speaks 
of geomancy (*'Ikkarim," iv. 4), calling it “goral 
ha-hol” (the lot by sand) or * bokmat ha-nekuddot ” 
(the science of points). According to Jacob Koppel- 
mann in “Ohel Ya'akob," his commentary on the 
“Ikkarim,” “ dokn d Meudon ” is used because 


the weomancer ful of sand and makes 


points in it. AJDO (. " ) Calls the upper point Nw) 


UN? and the lower one wN Spy. There are sev- 
eral works entitled “Sefer ha-Goralot” which are 
treatises on the casting of lots as based on geomancy. 
One is attributed to Ahithophel ha-Giloni, one to 
Saadia Gaon, another to Abraham ibn Ezra, and 
there are several anonymoustreatises. Although in 
all these works answers to questions are obtained 
by means of calculation, the calculation itself is 
based on the principle of geomancy. There is also 
an anonymous treatise entitled “Goralot ha-Hol,” 
which is attributed to one of the Geonim. It is ar- 
ranged according to the twelve constellations of the 
zodiac and the seven planets, and is based on Shab. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 855-857 ; 
idem, Hebr. Bibl. xvii. 128, xix. 100; idem, in Z. D. M. G. 
Xxxi. 762; Monatsschrift, 1883, p. 466. 


J: M. SEL. 
GEOMETRY IN THE TALMUD. See 
MATHEMATICS. 


GEORGIA : One of the thirteen original states 
of the United States, situated on the Atlantic coast; 
settled by a chartered company of English colonists 
under James Oglethorpe in June, 1733. Its Jewish 
settlement dates almost from the foundation of the 
colony. 

Savannah: The second vessel which reached the 
colony arrived in Savannah from England on July 
11, 1733, and had among its passengers the follow- 
ing Jews: Dr. Samuel Nufiez Ribiero (also known 
as Dr. Nuiiez) and Sipra Nufiez Ribiero, his mother; 
Moses Nufiez Ribiero, Daniel Nufiez Ribiero, Shem 
Noah; Isaac Nuñez Henriques, his wife and son; 
Raphael Bornal and wife; David de Olivera and 
wife; Jacob Lopez de Olivera, wife, and children; 
David, Isaac, and Leah de Olivera; Aaron Sepivea, 
Benjamin Gideon, Jacob Lopez de Crasto; David 
Lopez de Pas and wife; Vene Real (probably Villa- 
real), Molena, David Moranda, Jacob Moranda; 
David Cohen del Monte and wife, together with their 
son Isaac Cohen, and daughters Abigail, Hannah, 
and Grace; Abraham Minis and wife, with their 
daughters Leah and Esther; Simeon Minis, Jacob 
Yowel, Benjamin Sheftall and wife; and Abraham 
de Lyon. These first settlers brought over with 
them a Sefer Torah with two cloaks, a cireumcision- 
box, and an ark of the law: 

Prior to the settlement of Georgia commissions 
were issued (Sept. 21, 1782) to Anthony da Costa, 
Francis Salvador, and Alvaro Lopez Suaso of Lon- 
don, “to take subscriptions and collect money for 
the purposes of the charter.” As early as January, 
1738, and therefore before the actual settlement of 
Georgia, the trustees, having apparently learned: 
that it was the intention of these gentlemen, who 
were among the most distinguished Jews of London, 
to settle some Jews in the colony, directed their sec- 
retary to wait upon Da Costa and his colleagues 
and require them to surrender their commissions, 
This action was repeated in 1738, the complaint 
being made that *certain Jews have been sent to 
Georgia contrary to the intentions of the trustees 
and which may be of ill consequence to the colony." 


Various other resolutions and correspondence upon 


this point appear in the minutes of the trustees, 
from which extracts are given by the Iicv. Gcorge 
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White in his “Historical Collections of Georgia” 
(New York, 1854). 

It has been assumed by Stephen (“History of 
Georgia”), by Charles C. Jones (“ Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc." No. 1, pp. 5, 6), by Daly (“ Settle- 
ment of the Jews in North America,” p. 66), and by 
practically all writers on the history of Georgia, 
that the protests of the trustees related to this first 
settlement of Jews. Recently, however (“ Publica- 
tions Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. " No. 10), Leon Hühner 
asserted that there were two sets of Jewish settlers 
who went to Georgia—Portuguese and German. 
The Portuguese were those whose names are given 
above, many of whom were refugees from the In- 
quisition and had independent means; while the 
Germans were dependent upon charity, and con- 
sisted of about twelve families sent over by a com- 
mittee of the London congregation. The evidence 
for this statement is derived from the journal of the 
Rev. Mr. Bolzius, a Protestant clergyman who ar- 
rived in the colony in 1734 with a number of Prot- 
estant refugees from Salzburg. He speaks of the 
Jews as understanding the German language, and 
later on says explicitly that some of the Jews “call 
themselves Spanish and Portuguese; others call 
themselves German Jews. The latter speak High 
German.” It would therefore seem that it was 
against these latter, for whom the London committee 
used the funds collected, that the protest of the 
trustees was directed. However this may have been, 

Oglethorpe disregarded the attitude 
First Con- of the trustees and permitted all the 
gregation Jews to stay in the colony. During 
Organized. the very month of their arrival a con- 

gregation was organized under the 
name of *Mickve Israel,” which occupied a small 
house near the present Market Building on Market 
street, the services being conducted in turn by the 
members of the congregation. In 1737 Benjamin 
Mendes of London sent the congregation a Sefer 
Torah, a Hanukkah lamp, and some books. 

A few months after the original settlement of 
the Portuguese Jews three others arrived, Isaac 
de Val, Moses le Desma, and Abraham Nufiez Monte 
Santo. The deed confirming the original allotments 
of land includes the record of ground secured by the 
Jews and probably paid for, as several reccived 
larger allotments than did Christian colonists. This 
deed contains these names and a number of others. 
Nuñez had six farms; Henriques, seven; and Le 
Desma, ten. One of the colonists, Abraham de 
Lyon, had been for years prior to his settlement 
in Georgia a“ vineron” in Portugal, and a detailed 
account of his American vineyard, the first planted 
within the limits of Georgia, is contained in a men- 
orandum of Col. William Stephens, the agent of 
the trustees, under date of Dec. 6, 1787 (70. No. 1, 
p.11) The growth and manufacture of silk were 
also an industry followed by the Jewish settlers, to 
which they added general agriculture and commer- 
cial pursuits. According to the diary of Benjamin 
Sheftall, one of the original settlers, the Jews dur- 
ing the first year of the colony’s existence constituted 
one-third of the entire population. The first white 
male child born in the settlement of Georgia (July 
7, 1184) was Philip Minis, theson of Abraham Minis. 


In 1740-41, owing to the refusal of the trustees to 
permit the introduction of slaves, a considerable 
number of colonists, Christians as well as Jews, left 
Savannah and went to South Carolina. The num- 
ber of Jews left in Savannah being insufficient to 
support the congregation, the latter was dissolved. 
About 1750 a number of the Jews returned to 
Georgia, and in 1751 the trustees sent over Joseph 
Ottolenghi, a Jew by birth, to superintend the silk 
industry in the colony. Ottolenghi was probably 
one of the most prominent men in the colony; in 
1761 he was elected a member of the Assembly, and 
retained his seat until 1765. 

In 1750 there was founded in Savannah the 
Union Society, having forits object the education of 
orphan children; tho five founders were of different 
religious denominations. Thenamesof but three of 
these have been preserved: the Jew, Benjamin Shef- 
tall; Peter Tondee, a Catholic; and Richard Mil- 
ledge, an Episcopalian. The society is still in ex- 
istence, and it is regarded as the representative 
charitable organization of Savannah. 

That the Jews participated in the events leading 
up to the Revolution is indicated by the fact that in 
a list of persons disqualified from holding any office 
of trust, etc., in the province, because of a “most 
audacious, wicked, and unprovoked rebellion,” there 
occur the names of Mordecai Sheftall, “chairman 
rebel committee,” Levy Sheftall, Philip Jacob Cohen, 
Sheftall Sheftall, “rebel officer,” and Philip Minis. 
Mordecai Sheftall was deputy commissary-general 
of issue, and on Sept. 29, 1778, he was captured 
with his son by a body of Highlanders and placed 
on boarda prison-ship (see Simon Wolf, “The Amer- 
ican Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen," p. 40). 
At the close of the war he and his family returned 
to Savannah: and at about the same time the Jew- 
ish community was increased by the following addi- 
tional arrivals: Lyon Henry and wife, with their 
son Jacob Henry ; David Cardozo, David Levi, Cush- 
man Pollock, Levy Abrahams, Abraham Isaack, 
Moses Simons, Emanuel de la Motta, Abraham da 
Costa, Samuel Mordecai and family, and Isaac 
Pollock. 

On July 7, 1787, the Jews of Savannah reestab- 
lished the congregation Mick ve Israel, hiring suita- 
ble houses in the rear of St. James square, Mor- 
decai Sheftall having deeded à piece of land to be 
used by the Savannah Jews as a cemetery, the 
benevolent society Meshebet Nefesh on July 31, 
1787, laid the foundation-stones of the enclosing 
wall. The burial-ground is at present (1908) under 
the care of a board of trustees appointed from the 

congregation by the Superior Court 
Incorpora- of Savannah. On Nov. 30, 1790, Gov. 
tion of Con- Edward Telfair granted to Levy Shef- 
gregation tall, Cushman Pollock, Joseph Abra- 

Mickva hams, Mordecai Sheftall, Abraham de 

Israel. Pas, Emanuel de la Motta, and their 
successors a Charter of incorporation 

wherein they were declared to be “a body incorpo- 
rate by the name and style of the ‘ Parnass and Ad- 
juntas of the Mickve Isracl at Savannah.’” This 
charter is still in the hands of the congregation, as 
are also the minutes and records of all congregational 
transactions from the year 1790 to the present time. 
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Under date of May 6, 1789, Levy Sheftall, in behalf 
of the Hebrew congregation of Savannah, presented 
an address to General Washington on the occasion 
of his election to the presidency, to which Washing- 
ton made a gracious reply (see “ Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. 8, pp 88, 89). 

From 1797 until 1820 there was quite an exodus 
from Savannah. In the last-mentioned year, how- 
ever, the Jewish community began to increase. A 
building committee for the erection of a synagogue 
wasappointed; and the city of Savannah granted to 
the congregation a plot of ground situated at the 
corner of Liberty and Whitaker strects. On July 
21, 1820, the new building was consecrated by the 
honorary hazzan, Dr. Jacob de la Motta, who de- 
livered an address. This address was published, 
and it is one of the earliest prints bearing upon the 
history of the Jews of America: a copy of it is pre- 
served in the Leeser Library, Philadelphia. Copies 
were sent by De la Motta to Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison, from both of whom sympathetic re- 
plies were received. On Dec. 4, 1829, the syna- 
gogue was destroyed by fire, but the scrolls of 
the Law and the Ark were saved uninjured. In 
1888 the erection of a brick structure upon the oid 
site was commenced, and it was consecrated Feb. 
24,1841, by Isaac Leeser. In 1876, the Jewish pop- 
ulation having increased considerably, the congre- 
gation purchased two large building-lots fronting 
on Bull street: on March 12, 1876, the corner-stone 
of a new synagogue was laid; and on April 12, 1878, 
the old synagogue was closed with religious exer- 
cises, the new building being consecrated the same 
day. 

Many offices of trust in the city have been held by 
Jews (see SHEFTALL; Minis; Levy, SAMUEL YATES). 
Solomon Cohen, a lawyer of prominence, was post- 
master at Savannah; he established the first.Jewish 
Sunday-school in Georgia (1838). Octavus;Cohen 
(1814-77), merchant, was quartermaster of" state 
troops during the Civil war. The Jews of Georgia 
contributed about 140 men in that war (see Wolf, 
l.c. pp. 129 et seg.), and a considerable number were 
enrolled in Georgian companies during the Spanish- 
American contest (see Cyrus Adler, in “American 
Jewish Year-Book," 5661, pp. 552-553; ATLANTA; 
AUGUSTA). 

Albany has a congregation, B’nai Yisrael, organ- 
ized in 1876. The Hon. Charles Wessolowsky of 
that town was for some years the editor of the 
“ Jewish South," published in New Orleans. He 
also served as a member of the state legislature. 

Athens has a congregation, Children of Israel, 
founded in 1879. The University of the State of 
Georgia islocatedin Athens; and many young Jews 
from adjacent cities are students of that institution. 
Jews have taken some of the highest honors of the 
university, and have gained prominence in Jaw, 
medicine, science, and commerce. The first Jew 
to receive the degree of doctor of divinity was Isaac 
P. Mendes of Savannah (1899). 

Brunswick has a congregation, Beth Tefilah, 
organized in 1885. The temple was built about two 
years later, and was consecrated by Isaac M. Wise. 
A Sunday-school was established about 1887 by Mrs. 
Arnold Kaiser, a former resident of Savannah, and 


for many years one of the teachers of the Mickve 
Israel Sunday-school. 

Columbus has a congregation, Benai Israel, 
founded about 1854. The town has the honor of 
having given to Georgia one of its most prominent 
and worthy Jews, Raphael J. Moses. At the time 
of the Civil war he was a member of General Long- 
street'sstaff. Simon Wolf (/.c. p. 115) pays eloquent 
tribute to his honesty and worth. His rebuke to his 
opponent, the Hon. W. O. Tuggle, who during his 
congressional campaign of 1887 taunted Moses with 
being a Jew, has become a part of the history of the 
Jews of Georgia. Moses was a member of the state 
legislature. 

Macon has a congregation, Beth Israel, founded 
in 1859. The exact date of the first settlement of 
Jews in Macon is not known. About 1850 a few 
Hebrew families were living there, most of whom 
had emigrated from Germany. 

Rome hasacongregation, Rodef Sholem, founded 
in i871. The Jewish community has always been 
very small, and the congregation has had no regular 
minister. Max Meyerhardt, a learned jurist anda 
stanch Jew, has for many years conducted the serv- 
ices and superintended and instructed the Sunday- 
school. He is grand master for the state of Georgia 
of the order of Free and Accepted Masons. 

All these congregations possess cemeteries, Sun- 
day-schools, benevolent, educational, and orphan- 
aid societies, besides associations for repairing and 
beautifying the places of worship. The Council of 
Jewish Women has sections in Savannah, Augusta, 
and Atlanta. Junior circles have also been formed 
in Savannah and Atlanta. The Independent Order 
B'nai B'rith and the Kesher Shel Barzel have sub- 
ordinate lodges in all the principal cities of the state. 
For the Hebrew Orphans’ Home see ATLANTA. 

There are about 7,000 Jews in the entire state, in 
a total population of 2,216,331. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to the references given in the arti- 
ele, Willard Preston, in Records of Union Society; R. Mack- 
enzie, America: A History; extracts from the Sheftall diary 
jn Occident. i: Hühner. in Am. Jew. Hist. Soc, Publ. x. The 
Morning News, Savannah, Ga., April 12, 18/8: The Recorder, 
Savannah, Ga., April 12, 1878; Charleston Newspaper, July 
li 1797; Minute-Book of Congregation Mickve Israel, 
Savannah, Ga., 1790-1891; The Times, Columbus, Ga., 1887; 
Adelaide Wilson, Historical and Picturesque Savannah. 


A. I. P. M. 
GER. See PROSELYTE AND PROSELYTISM. 


GERA. (x23): 1. Fourth son of Benjamin (Gen. 
xlvi. 21). He is not mentioned in the list of Benja- 
min’s sons given in Num. xxvi. 88-40. In I Chron. 
viii. 3 Gera is given as the son of Bela, the first son 
of Benjamin. 

2. Father of Ehud the Benjamite, who judged 
the Israelites in the time of Eglon, King of Moab 
(Judges iii. 15) In I Chron. viii. 7 Gera is said to 
have been the son of Ehud. 

3. Father of Shimei, also a Benjamite, who cursed 
David when he fled from before his son Absalom (II 
Sam. xvi. 5). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

GERAH. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


GERAR: Seat of a Philistine prince (Gen. x. 19, 
xx. 1 ef seg., xxvi. 20; I Chron. iv. 89 [LXX]; H 
Chron. xiv. 12 e£ seg.) Following the statement 
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in Gen. xx. 1 (“between Kadesh and Shur”), Trum- 
bull (* Kadesh Barnea,” pp. 255, 631) tries to find it 
in the Wadi Jarur, southwest of Kadesh. But the 
statements in Gen. xxi. 21, xxvi. 22 et seg. do not 
agree with this; neither do they suggest that Gerar 
may have been a city. Since Eusebius mentions a 
city "Gerara" south of Eleutheropolis, and since 
there is an Umm Jarar south of Gaza, Gerar is 
doubtless to be sought there, and it may be con- 
cluded with Gunkel that there is a gap in the ac- 
count in Gen. xx. 1. 

E. G. H. F. Bv. 

GERASI, DANIEL BEN ELIJAH: Turkish 
"Talmudist and preacher of the seventeenth century; 
lived at Salonica, where he died about 1705. He 
was the author of * Odeh Adonai," sermons (Venice, 
1681-82) Some Talmudic sentences of his are re- 


Fanatiker," 25. 1816. The latter work passed through 
two editions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 808; Allg. Deutsche Bio- 

graphic, vii. 389 et seq. 

D. A. M. F. 

GERIZIM, MOUNT (mm3) "m.—Biblical 
Data: Mountain south of the valley in which 
Shechem was situated; the present Jabal al-Tur 
(Deut. xi. 29, xxvii. 12; Josh. viii. 33; Judges ix. 
7). It is 2,849 feet high, declines sharply to the 
north, and is sparsely covered at the top with 
shrubbery. After their separation from the Jews 
the Samaritans built a temple on it, which was 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus. But the mountain 
continued to be (John iv. 20), as itis to-day, the holy 
place of the Samaritans, reverenced by them as 
the scene of the sacrifice of Isaac and as the site of 


MOUNT GERIZIM, FROM NABLUS. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


ferred to by Hayyim Benveniste (“Ba‘i Hayye, 
Yoreh De‘ah,” 120; “Hoshen Mishpat," 154, 155; 
“ Keneset ha-Gedolah,” second part, 1d). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 858; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 790. 
D. i I. BER. 


GERESH. See ACCENTS IN HEBREW. 
GERGESITES. See GIRGASHITES. 


GERHARD, FRIEDRICH: German Christian 
writer against the Jews; born in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main Jan. 2, 1779; died there Oct. 80, 1862. He 
was a Lutheran clergyman at Frankfort and a wri- 
ter on theological subjects. For a time he edited 
“ Der Protestant,” a religious periodical. He was the 
author of the following works, directed against Jews 
and Jewish influences: “Das Judenthum in der 
Freimaurerei," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1816; “Ein 
Wort zur Beherzigung für Wahrheitsfreunde Gegen 


their temple, and upon which they still celebrate 
the Passover. The temple was surrounded by for- 
tifications (comp. II Macc. v. 23), which survived the 
destruction of the temple (Josephus, * Ant.” xiv. 6,8 
2; xviii. 4, 81; “B. J.” iii. 7, 8 82). After Chris- 
tianity had secured a foothold in Shechem, there were 
frequent disturbances among the Samaritans, on ac- 
count of which Justinian in 529 built a wall round 
the church which had been erected on Gerizim, to 
protect it; the line of this wall is probably to be 
seen in the extensive ruins still existing on the top 
of the mountain. Among others there are some 
ruins called “Lozah,” the “Luza” mentioned by 
Eusebius (“ Onomasticon,” 214, 135), nine (Hierony- 
mus says three) Roman miles from Shechem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robinson, Researches, iii. 318-8321; Pal. Ex- 
plor. Fund, No. 2, pp. 187 et seg.; Gael, Altisraelitische 
Kultstütten, pp. 102 et seq. 

E. G. H. F. Bv. 
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— Jn Rabbinical Literature: Mount Gerizim, 
though more than sixty miles from the Jordan, was 
miraculously reached by the Israelites on the same 
day that they crossed that river. They proceeded 
at once to perform the solemn ceremony enacted 
there. Six tribes ascended to the summit of Geri- 
zim, and the remainder placed themselves on the top 
of Mount Ebal; while the priests and the Levites, 
clustering round the Ark, took their stand in the 
valley between the two mountains. On turning 
their faces to Gerizim the Levites pronounced a ben- 
ediction; on turning to Ebal, a curse (Sotah 393a, 
36a). 

Mount Gerizim was one of the foremost causes of 
division between the Israclites and the Samaritans, 
the latter of whom, regarding it as the holy place 
chosen by God, built their templethere. This temple 
was destroyed on the twenty-fifth of Tebet in the 
days of Alexander by Simeon the Just, to whom that 
monarch had given permission to destroy it (Yoma 
69a; comp., however, J osephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 3, § 4; 
“Yuhasin,” p. 188; Karme Shomron," p. 12). 

The Samaritans are charged with having changed 
the words *in mount Ebal" (Deut. xxvii. 4) to *in 
mount Gerizim ” (“Karme Shomron," p. 37). In the 
Samaritan Bible the words mri are always 
written as one, and ND àvN Dp is always 
changed into "Ma AWN (45). According to Simeon 
ben Eliezer, the wines of the Samaritans were for- 
bidden because the latter used them in the worship of 
an image of a dove erected on the summit of Mount 
Gerizim (Hul. 6a). According to a midrash, this 
image was the idol that was buried by Jacob under 
the oak at Shechem (Gen. xxxv. 4; Tosafot Hul. 
l.c.) The first condition a Samaritan has to fulfil 
to be admitted into the fold of J udaism is to re- 
nounce the belief in the sanctity of Mount Gerizim 
(Masseket Kutim, end). 

J. I. Bn. 


GERMANUS, MOSES. 5ee SPEETH, MosEs. 


GERMANY: Country of central Europe. The 
date of the first settlement of Jews in the regions 
called by the Romans “ Germania Superior,” “ Ger- 
mania Inferior,” and “ Germania Magna,” and which, 
on the whole, are included in the present German 
empire, is not known. The first authentic docu- 
ment relating to a large and well-organized Jewish 
community in these regions, dates from 391, and 
refers to Cologne on the Rhine; it indicates that 
thelegal status of the Jews there was the same as 
elsewhere in the Roman empire. They enjoyed full 
civic liberty, being restricted only in regard to 
the dissemination of their faith, the keeping of 
Christian slaves, and the holding of office under 
the gcvernment, But they were otherwise free to 
follow any occupation open to their fellow citizens. 
They were engaged in agriculture, trade, and indus- 
try, and only gradually took up monoey-lending. 
These conditions at first continued in the subse- 
quently established Germanic kingdoms under the 
Burgundians and Franks, for ecclesiasticism took 
root here but slowly, and the Jews lived as 
peaceably with their new German lords as they had 
done formerly with the Roman provincials. The 
Merovingian rulers, also, who succeeded to the Bur- 
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gundian empire, were devoid of fanaticism, and 
gave scant support to the efforts of the Church to 

restrict the civic and social status of the Jews. 
Neither was Charlemagne, who readily made use 
of the Church for the purpose of infusing coherence 
into the loosely joined parts of his ex- 


Under tensive empire, by any means a blind 
Charle- tool of the canonical law. He made 
magne. use of the Jews so far as suited his 


diplomacy, sending, for instance, & 
Jew as interpreter and guide with his embassy to 
Harun al-Rashid. Yet even then a gradual change 
came into the life of the Jews. Unlike the Germans, 
who were liable to be called to arms at any moment in 
those troublous times, the Jews were exempt from 
military service; hence trade and commerce were left 
almost entirely in their hands, and they secured the 
remunerative monopoly of money-lending when the 
Church forbade Christians to take usury. This de- 
cree caused the Jews to be every where sought as 
wellas avoided, for their capital was indispensable 
while their business was viewed as disreputable. 
This curious combination of circumstances increased 
theirinfluence. They went about the country freely, 
settling also in the eastern portions. Aside from 
Cologne, the earliest communities seem to have been 
established at Worms and Mayence. 
The status of the Jews remained unchanged under 
Charlemagne’s weak successor, Ludwig the Pious. 
They were unrestricted in their com- 
Up tothe merce, merely paying inio the state . 
Crusades. treasury a somewhat higher tax than . 


« Judenmeister," was appointed by the government 
to protect their privileges. The later Carolingians, 
however, fell more and more in with the demands of 
the Church. The bishops, who were continually 
harping at the synods on the anti-Semitic decrees of 
the canonical law, finally brought it about that the 
ignorant and superstitious populace was filled with 
hatred against the unbelievers. 'This feeling, among 
both princes and people, was further stimulated by 
the attacks on the civic equality of the Jews. Be- 
ginning with the tenth century, Holy Week became 
more and more a period of persecution for them. 
Yet the Saxon emperors did not treat the Jews badly, 
exacting from them merely the taxes levied upon 
allother merchants. Although they were as igno- 
rant as their contemporaries as regards secular stud- 
ies, yet they could read and understand the Hebrew 
prayers, and the Bible in the original text. Halakic 
studies began to flourish about 1000. At that time 
R. Gershom b. Judah was teaching at Metz and 
Mayence, gathering about him pupils from far and- 
near. He is described asa model of wisdom, humil- 
ity, and picty, and is praised by allasa “lamp of the 
Exile” (mon 3x5). He first stimulated the German 
Jews to study the treasures of their national litera- 
ture, This continuous study of the Torah and the 
Talmud produced such a devotion to their faith that 
the Jews considered life without their religion not 
worth living; but they did not realize this clearly 
until the timeof the Crusades, when they were often 
compelled to choose between life and faith. 

The wild excitement to which the Germans had 
been driven by exhortations to take the cross first 


did the Christians. A special ofticer, the . 


Germany 


broke upon the Jews, the nearest representatives of 
an execrated opposition faith. Entire communities, 
like those of Treves, Speyer, Worms, 
After the Mayence, and Cologne, were slain, ex- 
Crusades. cept where the slayers were antici- 
pated by the deliberate self-destruc- 
tion of their intended vietims. About 12,000 Jews 
are said to have perished in the Rhenish cities alone 
between May and July, 1096 (sce CRUSADES). These 
outbreaks of popular passion during the Crusades 
influenced the future status of the Jews. To salve 
their consciences the Christians brought accusa- 
tions against the Jews to prove that they had de- 
served their fate; imputed crimes, like desecration 
of the host, ritual murder, poisoning of the wells, 
and treason, brought hundreds to the stake and 
drove thousands into exile. They were accused of 
having caused the inroads of the Mon gols, although 
they suffered equally with the Christians from those 
savage hordes. When the Black Death swept over 
Europe in 1348-49, the Jews were accused of well- 
poisoning, and a general Slaughter began through- 
out the Germanic and contiguous provinces (sce 
Brack DEATH). 
Nevertheless, the legal and civie status of the Jews 
was undergoing a transformation, They found a 
certain degree of protection with the 


Their emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
Legal pire, who claimed the right of posses- 
Status. sion and protection of all the Jews 


of the empire in virtue of being the 
successor of the emperor Titus, who was said to 
have acquired the Jews as his private property. 
The German emperors claimed this right of posses- 
sion more for the sake of taxing the Jews than of 
protecting them. Ludwig the Bavarian especially 
exerted his ingenuity in devising new taxes. In 
1342 he instituted the “ golden sacrificial penny,” and 
decreed that every year all the Jews should pay to 
the emperor one kreutzer in every gulden of their 
property in addition to the taxes they were paying 
to the state and municipal authorities, 

The emperors of the house of Luxemburg devised 
still other means of taxation. They turned their 
prerogatives in regard to the Jews to further ac- 
count by selling at a high price to the princes and 
free towns of the empire the valuable privilege of 
taxing and mulcting the Jews, On the reorganiza- 
tion of the empire in 1356, Charles IV., by the 
“Golden Bull,” eranted this privilege to the seven 
electors of the empire. From this time onward the 
Jews of Germany gradually passed in increasing 
numbers from the authority of the emperor to that 
of the lesser sovereigns and of the cities. For the 
sake of sorely needed revenue the Jews were now 
invited, with the promise of full protection, to re- 
turn to those districts and cities from which they 
had shortly before been cruelly expelled: but as 
soon as they had acquired some property they 
were again plundered and driven away. These epi- 
sodes thenceforth constituted the history of the Ger- 
man Jews. Emperor Wenceslaus was most expert 
in transferring to his own coffers gold from the 
pockets of rich Jews. He made compacts with 
many cities, estates, and princes whereby he annulled 
all outstanding debts to the Jews in return for a cer- 
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tain sum paid to him, adding that any one who 
should nevertheless help the Jews to collect their 
debts should be dealt with as à robber and peace- 
breaker, and be forced to make restitution. This 
decree, which for years injured the public credit, im- 
poverished thousands of Jewish families during the 
close of the fourteenth century, 

Nor did the fifteenth century bring any ameliora- 
tion. What happened in the time of the Crusades 
happened again. The war upon the Hussite heretics 
became the signal for the slaughter of the unbc- 
lievers. The Jews of Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia passed through all the terrors of death, 
forced baptism, or voluntary immolation for the 
sake of their faith. When the Huss} tes made peace 
with the Church the pope sent the Franciscan monk 
Capistrano to win the renegades back into the fold 
and inspire them with loathing for heresy and unbe- - 
lief; forty-one martyrs were burned in Breslau alone, 
and all Jews were forever banished from Silesia. 
The Franciscan monk Bernhardinus brou ght a sim- 
ilar fate upon the communities in southern and west- 
ern Germany. As a consequence of the fictitious 
confessions extracted under torture from the Jews 
of Trent, the populace of many cities, especially of 
Ratisbon, fell upon the Jews and massacred them. 

The end of the fifteenth century, which brought a 
new epoch for the Christian world, brought no re- 
lief to the Jews. They remained the victims of a 
religious hatred that ascribed to them all possible 
evils. When the established Church, threatened in 
its spiritual power in Germany and elsewhere, pre- 
pared for its conflict with the culture of the Renais- 
Sance, one of its most convenient points of attack 
was rabbinic literature. At this time, as once be- 
fore in France, Jewish converts spread false reports 
in regard tothe Talmud. But an advocate of the 
book arose in the person of John REUCHLIN, the 
German humanist, who was the first one in Germany 
to include the Hebrew language among the humani- 
ties. His opinion, though bitterly attacked by the 
Dominicans and their followers, finally prevailed 
When the humanistic Pope Leo X. permitted the 
Talmud to be printed in Italy. 

The feeling against the Jews themselves, however, 
remained thesame. Durin g the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries they were still subject to the will of 

the princes and the free cities, both in 

Sixteenth Catholic and in Protestant countries, 
and Seven- The German emperors were not al- 
teenth ways able to protect them, even when 
Centuries. they desired to do so, as did the chiv- 
alrous Emperor Maximilian I.; they 

could not prevent the accusations of ritual murder 
and of desecration of the host. The unending re- 
ligious controversies that rent the empire and finally 
led to the Thirty Years’ war further aggravated 
the position of the Jews, who were made the prey 
of each partyin turn. The emperors even occasion- 
ally expelled their “ Kammerknechte” from their 
crown lands, although they still assumed the office 
of protector. Ferdinand I. expelled the Jews from 
Lower Austria and Górz, and would have carried 
out his vow to banish them also from Bohemia had 
not the noble Mordecai Zemah Cohen of Prague in- 
duced the pope to absolve the emperor from this 
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vow. Emperor Leopold I. expelled them in 1670 
from Vienna and the archduchy of Austria, in spite 
of their vested rights and the intercession of princes 
and ecclesiastics; the exiles were received in Bran- 
denburg. The “Great Elector,” Frederick William 
(1620-88), deciding to tolerate all religious belicfs 
impartially, protected his new subjects against op- 
pression and slander. In spite of the civic and re- 
ligious restrictions to which they were subjected 
even here, the Jews of this flourishing community 
gradually attained to.a wider outlook, although 
their one-sided education, the result of centuries of 
oppression, still severed them entirely from Euro- 
pean culture and kept them in intellectual bondage. 
Fortunately, the Jews had kept their picty, their 
morality, and their intellectual activity. They were 
. devoted to the study of the Halakah. 
Literature. In the eleventh century R. Gershom's 
pupils had been the teachers of Rashi, 

and his excellent commentaries on the Dible and 
Talmud marked out new paths for learning. The 
German Jews contributed much to the spread and 
completion of these commentaries. Beginning with 
the twelfth century they worked independently, es- 
pecially in the fields of Haggadah and ethics. R. 
Simon ha-Darshan's * Yalkut (e. 1150), the “ Book 
of the Pious” by R. Judah ha-Hasid of Ratisbon (c. 
1200), the *Salve-Mixer? (Rokeah) of R. Eleasar of 
Worms (e. 1900), the halakic collection * Or Zarua‘” 
of R. Isaac of Vienna (e. 1250), the responsa of R. 
Meir of Rothenburg (d. 1293), are enduring monu- 
ments of German Jewish industry. Even the hor- 
rors of the Black Death could not completely des. 
troy this literary activity. Profound and wide 
scholarship was less common after the middle of 
the fourteenth century, which led to the institu- 
tion of allowing only those scholars to become rab- 
bis who could produce a written authorization to 
teach (*hattarat hora’ah”) issued by a recognized 
master. To this period of decline belong also a 
number of large collections of responsa and of use- 
ful commentaries on earlier halakic works. The 
customs and ordinances relating to the form and 
order of worship were especially studied in this 
period, and were definitely fixed for the ritual of 
the synagogues of western and eastern Germany 
. by Jacob Mölln (Maharil) and Isaac Tyrnau. As it 


was difficult to produce any new works in the fieid of 
the Halakah, and as the dry study of well-worn sub- 
jects no longer satisfied, scholars sought relief in the 
fantastic interpretations and subtle traditions em- 
bodied in the Cabala. There arose a new, ascetic 
view of life, that found literary expression in the 
“Shene Luhot ha-Berit” by R. Isaiah Horovitz of 
Frank fort-on-the- Main (d. 1626), and that appealed 
especially to the pietistic German Jews. The end 
and aim of existence were now sought in the aspira- 
tion of the soul toward its fountainhead, combined 
with the endeavor to saturate the earthly life with 
the spirit of God. By a continuous attitude of rev- 
erence to God, by lofty thoughts and actions, the 
Jew was to rise above the ordinary affairs of the 
day and become a worthy member of the kingdom 
of God. Every act of his life was to remind him of 
his religious duties and stimulate him to mystic con- 
templation. | i 


The oppressions under which the Jews suffered en- 
couraged this austere view of life. They lived in 
fear in their Jews’ streets, subsisting on what they 
could carn as pedlers and as dealers in old clothes. 

Cut off from all participation in pub- 
Separation lic and municipal life, they had to seek 
from the in their homes compensation for the 

World. things denied them outside. Their 

family life was pure and intimate, 
beautified by faith, industry, and temperance. They 
were loyal to their community. In consequence of 
their complete segregation from their Christian fel- 
low citizens, the German speech of the ghetto was 
increasingly interlarded with Hebraisms, and also 
with Slavonic elements since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the atrocities of Chmielnicki and his 
Tatars drove the Polish Jews back into western 
Germany. As the common people understood only 
the books written in this peculiar dialect and printed 
in Hebrew characters, a voluminous literature of 
edifying, devotional, and belletristic works sprang 
up in Judeo-German to satisfy the needs of these 
readers. Although this output was one-sided, pre- 
supposing almost no secular knowledge, its impor- 
tance in the history of Jewish culture must not be 
underestimated. The study of Bible, Talmud, and 
halakic legal works, with their voluminous commen- 
taries, preserved the plasticity of the Jewish mind, 
until a new Moses came to lead his coreligionists out 
of intellectual bondage toward modern culture. 

From Moses Mendelssohn to the Present 
Time (1750-1900): Moses Mendelssohn located 

with true insight the point of depar- 


Moses ture for the regeneration of Jewish 
Mendels- life. The Middle Ages, which could 
sohn. take from the Jews neither their faith 


nor their various intellectual gifts, had 
yet deprived them of the chief means (namely, the 
vernacular) of comprehending the intellectual labors 
of others. The chasm that in consequence separated 
them from their educated fellow citizens was bridged 
by Mendelssohn's translation of the Torah into Ger- 
man. This book became the manual of the German 
Jews, teaching them to write and speak the German 
language, and preparing them for participation in 
German culture and secular science. Mendelssohn 
lived to see the first-fruits of his endeavors. In 177 
his friend David FRIEDLANDER founded the Jewish 
free school in Berlin, this being the first Jewish edu- 
cational institution in Germany in which the entire 
instruction, in Scriptureas well asin general science, 
was carried on in German only. Similar schoois 
were founded later in Breslau (1792), Seesen (1801), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (1804), Wolfenbüttel (1807), 
Brody and Tarnopol (1815). In 1783 the periodical 
“Der Sammler" was issued with the view of pro- 
viding general information for adults and of en- 
abling them to express themselves in pure, harmoni- 
ous German. 

A youthful enthusiasm for new ideals at that time 
pervaded the entire civilized world; all religions 
were recognized as equally entitled to respect, and 
the champions of political freedom undertook to re- 
store the Jews to their full rights as men and citi- 
zens. The humane German emperor Joseph II. was 
foremost in espousing these new ideals. As early as 
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1782 he issued the “Patent of Toleration for the 
Jews of Lower Austria,” establishing thereby the 
civic equality of his Jewish subjects. Prussia con- 
ferred citizenship upon the Prussian Jews in 1812, 
though this by no means included full equality with 
other citizens, The German federal edicts of 1815 
merely held out the prospect of full equality; but it 
was not realized at that time, and even the promises 
that had been given were modified. In Austria 
many laws restricting the trade and traflic of Jewish 
subjects remained in force down to the middle of 
the last century, in spite of the patent of toleration. 
Bome of the crown lands, as Styria and Upper Aus- 
tria, forbade any Jews to settle within their terri- 
tory; in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia many cities 
were closed to them. They were, in addition, bur- 
dened with heavy taxes and imposts. 

In Prussia, also, the government modified mate- 
rially the promises made in the disastrous year 
1818. The promised uniform regulation of Jewish 
affairs was timeand again postponed. Inthe period 
between 1815 and 1847 there were no less than 
twenty-one territorial Jews' laws in the eight prov- 
inces of the Prussian state, of which each one had to 
be observed by à part of the Jews. "There was at 
that time no official authorized tospeak in the name 
ofall German Jews. Nevertheless a few courageous 
men came forward to maintain their cause, fore- 
most among them being Gabriel RrEssEn, a Jewish 
lawyer of Hamburg (d. 1863), who demanded full 
civie equality for his race from the German princes 
and peoples. He aroused public opinion to such an 
extent that this equality was granted in Prussia 
April 6, 1848; in Hanover and Nassau respectively 
Sept. 5 and Dec. 12 of the same year. In Württem- 
berg equality was conceded Dec. 8, 1861; in Baden 
Oct. 4, 1862; in Holstein July 14, 1863; in Saxony 
Dec. 8, 1868. After the establishment of the North- 
German Confederation by the law of July 8, 1869, all 
existing restrictions imposed upon the followers of 
different religions were abolished; this decree was 
extended to all the provinces of the German empire 
after the events of 1870. 

The intellectual development of the Jews kept 
pace with their civic enfranchisement. Recognizing 
that pursuit of modern culture would not at once 
assure them the civic status they desired, their lead- 
ers set themselves to reawaken Jewish self-conscious- 
ness by applying the methods of modern scholarship 
to the study of Jewish sources, and to stimulate 
the rising generation by familiarizing them with 
the intellectual treasures of their forefathers which 
had been accumulating for thousands of years; and at 
the same time they sought to rehabilitate Judaism in 
the eyes of the world. The leader of this new move- 
ment and the founder of modern Jewish science was 
Leopold Zunz (1794-1886), who united 
broad general scholarship with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the entire Jewish 
literature, and who, with his contempo- 
rary Solomon Judah Löb Rapoport of Galicia (1790— 
1867), especially aroused their coreligionists in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. The German scholars who 
cooperated in the work of these two men may be noted 
here. H. Arnheim wrote a scholarly manual of the 
Hebrew language; Julius Fürst and David Cassel 
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compiled Hebrew dictionaries; Fürst and Bernhard 
Bür compiled concordances to the entire Bible; 
Adolf Heidenheimer and S. Bür edited correct Maso- 
retic texts of the Bible, and S. Frensdorff subjected 
the history of the Masorah to a thoroughly scien- 
tific investigation; the Bible was translated into 
German under the direction of Zunz and Salomon; 
Ludwig Philippson, Solomon Ilirscheimer, and Ju- 
lius Fürst wrote complete Biblical commentaries; 
H. Grütz and S. R. Hirsch dealt with some of the 
Biblical books; Zacharias Frankel and Abraham 
Geiger investigated the Aramaic and Greek transla- 
tions. Nor was the traditional law neglected. Jacob 
Levy compiled lexicographical works to the Talmud 
and Midrashim. Michael Sachs and Joseph Perles 
investigated the foreign elements found in the lan- 
guage of the Talmud. Numerousand, on the whole, 
excellent editions of the halakic and haggadic mid- 
rashim were issued—for instance, Zuckermandel's 
edition of the Tosefta and Theodor’s edition of Mid- 
rash Rabbah to Genesis. Zacharias Frankel wrote 
an introduction to the Mishnah and to the Jerusalem 
Talmud, and David Hoffmann and Israel Lewy 
investigated the origin and development of the 
Halakah. 

Religio-philosophical literature was also assidu- 
ously cultivated, and the original Arabic texts of 
Jewish religious philosophers were made accessible. 
H. Landauer issued Saadia’s works, and H. Hirsch- 
feld the works of Judah ha-Levi. M. Joel and I. 
Guttmann investigated the works of the Jewish 
thinkers and their influence on the general develop- 
ment of philosophy, while S. Hirsch attempted to 
develop the philosophy of religion along the lines 
laid down by Hegel, and Solomon Steinheim pro- 
pounded a new theory of revelation in accordance 
with the system of the Synagogue. 

The extensive ficld of Jewish history was culti- 
vated still more enthusiastically—by I. M. Jost, 
David Cassel, L. Landshuth, L. Herzfeld, A. Ber- 
liner, and, foremost among them all, H. Grütz. His 
large work in twelve volumes,.covering the 3,000 
years of Jewish history down to recent times, is con- 
sidered the most brilliant product of modern Jew- 
ish scholarship. Moritz Steinschneider has written 
a history of Jewish literature, and has issued cata- 
logues of the most famous collections of Hebrew 
manuscripts and books, while single epochs of Jew- 
ish history and literature have been treated by nu- 
merous scholars. 

The enfranchisement of the Jews and the reflores- 
cence of Jewish science led to a reorganization of 

their institutions with a view to trans- 

Reorgani- mitting the ancient traditions intact 

zation. to tbe new generations. Opinions 

differed widely as to the best methods 
of accomplishing this object. While Geiger and 
Holdheim were ready to meet the modern spirit of 
liberalism, Samson Raphael Hirsch defended the 
customs handed down by the fathers. And as 
neither of these two tendencies was followed by the 
mass of the faithful, Zacharias Frankel initiated a 
moderate Reform movement on a historical basis, in 
agreement with which the larger German commu- 
nities reorganized their public worship by reducing 
the medieval payyetanic additions to the prayers, 
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introducing congregational singing and regular ser- 
mons, and requiring scientifically trained rabbis. 
^ It was easier to agree upon the means of training 
children for the Reformed worship and of awaken- 
ing the interest of adults in Jewish affairs in general. 
The religious schools were an outcome of the desire 
to add religious instruction to the sec- 
Religious ular education of the Jewish children 
Education. prescribed by the state. As the Tal- 
mudic schools, still existing in Ger- 
many in the first third of the nineteenth century, 
were gradually deserted, rabbinical seminaries were 
founded, in which Talmudic instruction followed 
the methods introduced by Zacharias Frankel in the 
Jewish, Theological Seminary opened at Breslau in 
1854, Since then special attention has been devoted 
to religious literature. Text-books on religion and 
on Biblical and Jewish history, as well as aids to 
the translation and explanation of the Bible and 
the prayer-books, were compiled to meet the de- 
mandsof modern pedagogics. Pulpit oratory began 
to flourish as never before, foremost among the 
great German preachers being M. Sachs and M. Joel. 
Nor was synagogal music neglected, Levandowsky 
especially contributing to its development. 

The public institutions of the Jewish communities 
serve to supplement the work of teachers and lead- 
ers, and to promote Jewish solidarity. This is the 
primary object of the Jewish press, created by Lud- 
wig Philippson. In 1887 he founded the “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung des Judenthums," which has been 
followed by a number of similar periodicals. They 
have succeeded in preserving a certain unity of re- 
ligious opinion and conviction among the Jews, with 
the gratifying result of unity of action for the com- 
mon good. Societies for the cultivation of Jewish 
literature were founded, as well as associations of 
teachers, rabbis, and leaders of congregations. 

See also separate articles on the various kingdoms 
and cities of Germany. 

E. C. M. Bn. 

GERNSHEIM, FRIEDRICH: German pian- 
ist and composer; born at Worms July 17, 1859. 
He was a pupil of L. Liebe, Pauer, Rosenhain 
(piano), I. C. Hauff (theory), and H. Wolff (violin). 

At the age of eleven Gernsheim made his first pub- 
lic appearance ata concert in the Frankfort Theater, 
on which occasion one of his compositions, an over- 
ture, was performed. He later (1852) made a tour 
through the Palatinate and Alsace as far as Stras- 
burg. Proceeding to Cologne, and thence to Leipsic, 
he continued his studies for three years with Mosch- 
eles, Hauptmann, Rietz, and Richter. After a sup- 
plementary course at Paris (1855-61), he gave there a 
series of concerts, and was recognized as one of the 
best interpreters of Chopin and Schumann. 

Gernsheim became musical director at Saarbrück 
as successor to Herman Leviin 1861, and in 1865 was 
called to the Conservatorium of Cologne, where he 
was shortly afterward appointed musical director 
of the Musikalische Gesellschaft, the Stidtischer 
Gesangverein, and the Süngerbund. The leader- 
ship of the opera orchestra at the Stadttheater was 
also entrusted to him (1873). He went to Rotter- 
dam in 1874 as director of the Conservatorium and 
conductor of the “winter concerts”; and since 1890 


has been teacher at the Stern Conservatorium at Ber- 

lin and conductor of the Choral Society connected 

with that institution. In 1897 he became a member 
of the senate of the royal academy of fine arts at 

Berlin, and in 1901 was appointed president of the 

Akademische Meisterschule für Musikalische Kom- 

position. 

It is as a composer that Gernsheim is most favor- 
ably known. His works are chiefly instrumental, 
and include the following: four symphonies, many 
compositions for male or mixed chorus and orches- 
tra, a pianoforte concerto, a violin concerto, a piano- 
forte quintet, three pianoforte quartets, two piano- 
forte trios, one string quintet, two string quartets, 
two violin sonatas with pianoforte, a sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello, songs, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Musikalisches Wochenblatt, i. 388, 939; Men- 
del, Musikalisches. Konversations-Lerikon ; Baker, Bio- 
graphical Dict. of Musicians. 

S. J. So. 

GERÖ, KARL: Hungarian dramatist; born at 
Hévizgyörk Oct. 18, 1856; studied law at Kaschau 
and Budapest. While still a student he devoted 
much time to literature and esthetics, attending lec- 
tures on those subjects, and frequently visiting the 
theater. His first play, written at this time, “ Turi 
Borcsa," was produced at the People’s Theater of 
Budapest (1888), when he accepted the position of 
playwright at that theater. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Hungarian People's Theater, 
but retained this position for a short time only. His 
most important plays, dealing chiefly with Hunga- 
rian popular life, are as follows: “ Vadgalamb,” “Az 
Eladó Leány " (crowned by the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences), “Az Uzsai Gyöngy,” “ Angyal és Or- 
dög,” * Probaházasság," “ A Vadonban ” (crowned). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elete; A Hét, 1892; 
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GERONA (Nnt, SIV, 02113, 21v ; formerly 
Gerunda): Fortified city in northern Spain. As 
early as 1002 Pope Sylvester acknowledged to Bishop 
Odo of Gerona the receipt of the tax (* census ") of 
the Jewish community there (*Marca Hispanica," 
Appendix, No. 150, p. 959). The Jews were in pos- 
session of houses and lands, which they could hold 
without restriction; but the councils of Gerona 
(1068, 1078) decided thata tenth of any landed prop- 
erty which a Jew acquired from a Christian should 
accrue to the state. The Jews lived in a separate 
quarter situated at the outermost end of the fortifi- 
cations on the right bank of the River Onyar, which 
intersected the city. The quarter included a rather 
long lane called Carre de S. Lorenzo, or Calle de la 
Forsa, north of which was the real Calle Judaica; 
then came the Carre de la Ruca, a continuation of 
which was the Carre de la Claveria. From this 
opened a narrow street which led to the synagogue 

and extended to the Carre de S. Lo- 

Situation renzo. The Calle Judaica with the 
of Jewry. market-place formed the center of the 
Juderia. At the end of the Calle de la 

Forsa stood the Jewish assembly-hall or communal 
house, now the Church of the MM. Escolapias, 
near which was the house of the wealthy Bonastruc 
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family; and not faroff was the houseof the rich Jew 
Abraham Isaac. The Jewish cemetery, as in Barce- 
lona, was on the Monjuich, a hill near the city, 
called “Monte Judaico” in the old records. A hun- 
dred years ago Hebrew inscriptions were still foun 
in this cemetery, the “Fossar dels Juhens.” 

The Jews of Gerona lived undisturbed under the 
Saracens and during the long reign of King Jaime 
the Conqueror. The latter showed himself just and 
even benevolent toward them. In 1229 he fixed 
their rate of interest at 20 percent; atthe instance of 
the Bishop of Gerona, he forbade Christian women to 
live in the same house with Jews; and he directed the 
officials to act justly toward the Jews asdebtors, In 
1257 he appointed Bonastruc de Portaas “ bayle” of 
Gerona, and Astruc Ravaya (whom he released from 
all taxes for life) and his son Yucef as tax-farmers. 
To Bonastruc de Porta, “maestro de los Judios de 
Gerona," who is identified by Graetz and others with 
Rabbi Moses ben Nahman, he gave a mill located in 
the market-place. This learned Jew was invited by 
the king himself to take part in a public debate on 
Judaism and Christianity with the Dominican Pablo 
Christiani at Barcelona in 1263. The evil effects of 
this discussion were soon felt in Gerona, a city which 
was the seat of a fanatical bishop, and in which a 
strong clerical spirit was predominant. On a cer- 
tain Good Friday the antagonism against the Jews 
manifested itself in an outbreak of such vehemence 
that the king was obliged to interfere with an 
armed force. 

The subsequent history of the Jews in Gerona is 
along series of molestationsand persecutions, After 

the accession of Pedro III., at a time 
Per- of general insurrection against the 
secutions. king, the clergy, with a mob incited 
by them, attacked the Jews and their 
houses, laid waste their vineyards and olive orchards, 
and devastated their cemetery. When the town- 
crier gave warning in the name of the king against 
à repetition of such excesses, the clergy made such 
a tumult that his voice could not be heard. Pedro, 
who in 1276 had given the taxes from the Gerona 
Jewry to his wife, Constanca, regarded these disturb- 
ances as a personal insult as well as an injury to 
the treasury, and in a document dated April, 1278, 
remonstrated earnestly with Bishop Pedro de Cas- 
tellnou, who had showed himself ill disposed toward 
the Jews, and also with the “bayle” of the city. 
When in 1285 Gerona was preparing to defend itself 
against the advancing French army, the Spanish 
mercenaries forced their way, murdering and plun- 
dering, into the Jewry. Pedro had some of the 
guilty persons hanged. 

The persecution of the Pastoureaux also affected 
the Jews of Gerona. During the Black Death (1948) 
the loss of life in Gerona was appalling, two-thirds of 
the population being swept away. At the end of 
May, 1848, the people, incited by certain of the 
Knights and clergy, removed Jewish corpses from 
their graves and burned them together with the 
bodies of the Jews whom they had killed, 

The Jewish community of Gerona, at the head of 
which was a directorial board consisting of twenty 
persons, was distinguished for its size, prosperity, 
and piety. Toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury it was so wealthy that it was required by the 
authorities to defray half the expenses incurred in 
erecting the city fortifications. Its burden of taxa- 
tion was both excessive and oppressive. In addition 
to the usual taxes, which amounted annually to 13,- 
000 sueldos, the Jews had to pay 500 sueldos at each 
coronation and were further required to make 
extra contributions on many occasions. In 1814, in 
order to enable Jaime II. to purchase the county of 
Urgel, the Jewries of Gerona, Valencia, Lerida, Bar- 
celona, and Tortosa placed 11,500 libras at his dispos- 
al. Asa sign of his appreciation he released them 
from paying taxes for four years. When Pedro IV. 
in 1343 was in need of money for the 
Contribu- purpose of conquering the county of 
tions to the Roussillon, he summoned the Jewish 
Treasury. communities of Gerona, Barcelona, and 
other towns to come to his aid imme- 
diately (* Coll. de Documentos Ineditos,” xxxi. 291), 
The kings regarded the Jews as a reliable source of 
income, and were not averse to seein g the communi- 
ties increase in size; thus in 1806 the Jewry of Ge- 
rona Was permitted to reccive ten of the Jewish 
families driven out of France, 

After 1391, however, the splendor of the Jewry 
in Gerona disappeared, and the community fell into 
an impoverished condition. Allsortsof crimes were 
laid at the door of the Jews as pretexts for tor- 
menting and oppressing them. The persecutions 
of the year 1891 began on Aug. 10, St. Lorenzo's 
Day. Armed peasants in Jarge numbers ran furi- 
ously into the Jewry, attacked the unarmed Jews 
without mercy, butchered them in the most cruel 
manner, and burned their houses and goods. Ac- 
cording to a report presented by the councilors to 
the King and Queen of Aragon on Aug. 18, 1391 
(which report agrees with that of Hasdai Crescas), 
many Jews were killed, while only a few embraced 
Christianity in order to save themselves. The re- 
mainder sought protection in the fortified tower of 
Geronella, but even there they were attacked by the 
peasants (Aug, 18), and, as the councilors reported 
to John I. on Sept. 11, were daily insulted and 
derided. On Sept. 18 the councilors again com- 
plained to the king that the peasants of the vicinity 
had united with the knights and clergy, and were 
planning a new attack upon the Jews, and that 
they themselves were not in a position to protect 
them. Not until a year had passed did Queen Vio- 
lante, wife of John I., commend the Jews to the 
protection of the city and advise clemency with re- 
gard to the taxes, which they were unable to pay 
(Sept. 25, 1392). After still another attack had been 
made on the Jews and many of them had been 
forced to accept baptism, John I., who cared more 
for the dance and the chase than for affairs of state, 
commanded the “jurados” of Gerona to punish the 
ringleaders with great severity (Feb. 1, 1893). The 
sentence was repealed the same day, however, and 
the punishment changed into a money fine which 
would fall to the king. Martin I., brother and suc- 
cessor of John, was more energetic in his measures 
against those who attacked the Jews in the tower of 
Geronella in 1891. 

On Dec. 8, 1412, Pope Benedict XIII. sent through 
Bishop Ramon de Castellar a command to the com- 
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munity in Gerona to send delegates to the disputa- 
tion at Tortosa. The representatives of Gerona at 
that time were Bonasrruc DESMAES- 

Sharein TRE, Azay Toros (Todros), Nissim Fer- 
the Tortosa rer, Jaffuda (Judah) Alfaquin (“the 

Dis- physician”), and Bonastruc Joseph. 
putation. Of these Azay Todros (ben Yahya) and 
the learned Bonastruc Desmaéstre were 
chosen to go to Tortosa. Searcely had the disputation 
commenced when à popular uprising against the 
Jews broke out in Gerona itself, probably on ac- 
count of the speeches made by the delegates from 
that city. The king punished by a fine of 20 sueldos, 
or twenty days' imprisonment, any insult to a Jew 
or damage to his property. 

The Jews were held responsible for every accident 
and misfortune that befell the city. When the old 
tower of Geronella fell in 1404, the clergy announced 
that this was God's punishment upon the city for 
tolerating the Jews within its walls; and even the 
terrible earthquake which visited Gerona aud its 
vicinity in 1497 was laid at their door. The lives of 
the Jews were in danger on every Christian feast- 
day and during every procession. On the occasion 
of one procession (April 16, 1418), which purposely 
went through the Jewry, the young clergy together 
with a large crowd forced their way into the syna- 
gogue, shattered doors and windows, and tore up all 
the books they could find. To put an end to such fre- 
quently recurring excesses, the Jewry was shut off on 
the side of Calle de S. Lorenzo, and Jews were forbid- 
den to live in that street. They were forced to at- 
tend church in order to hear sermons for their con- 
version; and in 1486 they were compelled to wear 
special clothing in order to distinguish them from 
Christians. 

The Jews left Gerona on Aug. 2, 1492, only a few 
accepting baptism; and the houses in the Jewry 

were sold at auction. The old syna- 
Expulsion gogue, which had been destroyed in 
in 1492. 1285 with the rest of the Jewry—the 
Jews apparently having been driven 
out (Solomon ibn Adret, Responsa, No. 634)—and re- 
built some years later, passed in 1494 into the posses- 
sion of the presbytery of the cathedral, and, unaltered 
in its main features, now belongs to D. José Bover de 
Besalu. An inscription pertaining to it, found about 
fiftcen years ago, is now in the Archeological Mu- 
seum at Gerona. 

Gerona, a strictly religious community, in which 
much attention was paid to the study of the Tal- 
mud, was the birthplace of several men bearing the 
cognomen “Gerondi,” who have made the city 
famous, Among the scholars who lived in Gerona 
were: Isaac ha-Levi and his son, Zerahiah ha-Levi; 
Jonah ben Abraham Gerondi, Nissim ben Reuben 
Gerondi (RaN), Abraham Hazzan Gerondi, Isaac b. 
Judah Gerondi, Solomon ben Isaac Gerondi (a pupil 
of Moses b. Nahman), Moses de Scola Gerondi, 
Samuel b. Abraham Saporta (a tombstone of Enoch 
ben Shealtiel Saporta, who died in 1312, was found 
in Gerona in 1873), the eminent Moses ben Nahman 
(RaMBaN), called “Rab d’Espafia”; and his son, 
Nahman ben Moses. Gerona was also the birthplace 
of the cabalists Azriel and Ezra and of Jacob ben 
Sheshet Gerondi. The tombstone of a Joshua ben 


Sheshet and his wife was found on the Monjuich 

near Gerona in 1888. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Girbal, Los Judios en Gerona, Gerona, 1876, 
with some additions from De los Rios; Hasdai Crescas, 
in Shehet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, p. 130; Boletin Acad. 
Hist. viii. 498, xiii. 924 et seq.; Revista Hist. i. 1 et seg., 33 
et seq.; iii. 188 et seq.; R. E. J. x. 108 et seq. (Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Responsa, No. 220), xvii. 149 et seq.; Revista de Gerona, 
xiii. 225 et seq. :; Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 142, 144, 119, 308, 133, 
756, 980; Griitz, Gesch. vi. 291 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

GERONDI, ISAAC B. ZERAHIAH HA- 
LEVI (called also Ha-Yizhari, nnn): Talmud- 
ist; lived in Gerona in the twelfth century. He was 
the father of Zerahiah ha-Levi, author of “Sefer 
ha-Ma'or," and of Berachiah ha-Levi, author of 
some piyyutim; among the latter are to be found 
compositions for Sabbath Parah which perhaps 
formed a supplement to Gerondi's poems for the 
four special Sabbaths (nYwnD yan). Gerondi is 
the author of “Megillat ha-Nehamah,” a work on 
civil law, which is no longer extant. Of his relig- 
ious poems about fifty have been preserved; they 
include piyyutim for Sabbaths Shekalim, Zakor, and 
Rosh ha-Hodesh, for the Feast of Weeks, and for the 
Day of Atonement (among them a so-called “Short 
‘Abodah” for Shaharit, beginning prh nn 5p, 
and quoted by Isaac Kimhi); a piyyut on the death 
of Moses, one for Simhat Torah, and some selihot. 
In his poetry he makes use of meter, for which he 
eXpresses a preference. 

Gerondi's poems are highly praised by Menahem 
di Lonsano, and have been introduced into the rit- 
uals of Avignon, Carpentras, Montpellier, Oran, 
and Tlemcen; some are also found in “Ayyelet 
ha-Shahar,” as well as in the French, Polish, 
and Roman rituals. He wrote an Aramaic poem 
to Zerahiah's *Sefer ha-Ma'or," in which he clear- 
ly demonstrates his familiarity with the Aramaic 
idiom. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot (ed. Cassel), p. 13b; 
Reifmann, Toledot Rabbi Zerahyah ha-Levi, pp. 3, 37; 
Landshuth, “Ammude ha-‘Abodah, p. 116; Zunz, Lite- 
raturgesch. pp. 410. 463; Luzzatto, Nahalat, p. 43; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 255. 

S. S. H. B. 

GERONDI, JONAH B. ABRAHAM (HE- 
HASID) THE ELDER: Spanish rabbi and 
moralist of the thirteenth century; died in Toledo, 
Spain, Nov., 1263; a cousin of Nahmanides. He 
came from Gerona, in Catalonia. Gerondi was the 
most prominent pupil of Solomon of Montpellier, 
the leader of the opponents of Maimonides’ philo- 
sophical works, and was one of the signers of the 
ban proclaimed in 1283 against the “Moreh Nebu- 
kim ? and the “Sefer ha-Madda‘.” According to his 
pupil, Hillel of Verona, Gerondi was the instigator 
of the public burning of Maimonides’ writings by or- 
der of the authorities at Paris in 1288, and the indig- 
nation which this aroused among all classes of Jews 
was mainly directed against him. Subsequently 
(not forty days afterward, as a tradition has it, 
but in 1942; sce note 5 to Gritz, “Geschichte,” 
vol. vii.), when twenty-four wagon-loads of Tal- 
muds were burned at the same place where the 
philosophical writings of Maimonides had been des- 
troyed, Gerondi saw the folly and danger of ap- 
pealing to Christian ecclesiastical authorities on 
questions of Jewish doctrine, and publicly admitted 
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in the synagogue of Montpellier that he had been 
wrong in all his acts against the works and fame 
of Maimonides. In his repentance he vowed to travel 
to Palestine and prostrate himself on the grave of 
the great teacher and implore his pardon in the 
presence of ten men for seven consecutive days. He 
left France with that intention, but was detained, 
first in Barcelona and later in Toledo. Hv remained 
in Toledo, and became one of the great Talmudical 
teachers of his time. In all his lectures he made a 
point of quoting from Maimonides, always mention- 
ing his name with great reverence. Gerondi’s sud- 
den death from a rare disease was considered by 
many as a penalty for not having carried out the 
plan of his journey to the grave of Maimonides, 

Gerondi left many works, of which only a few 
have been preserved. The “Hiddushim” to Alfasi 
on Berakot which are ascribed to * Rabbenu Jonah ? 
were in reality written in Gerondi's name by one, 
if not several, of his pupils. The “Hiddushim ” 
originally covered the entire work of Alfasi, but 
only the portion mentioned has been preserved. 
Gerondi wrote novell on the Talmud, which are 
often mentioned in the responsa and decisions of his 
pupil Solomon ApmnET and of other great rabbis, 
and some of which are incorporated in the “ Shittah 
Mekubbezet" of R. Bezalel Ashkenazi. Azulai had 
in his possession Gerondi's novelle on the tractates 
Baba Batra and Sanhedrin, in manuscript (* Shem 
ha-Gedolim,” p. 75, Wilna, 1852) His novellae on 
the last-named tractate form part of the collection 
of commentaries on the Talmud by ancient authors 
published by Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi under the 
title “Sam Hayyim " (Leghorn, 1806; see Benjacob, 
"Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 422), His commentary on 
Pirke Abot was first published by Simhah Dolitzki 
of Byelostok (Berlin and Altona, 1848). The work 
“Issur we-Heter” is wrongly attributed to Gerondi. 
A commentary by him on Proverbs, which is very 
highly praised (see Bahya b. Asher's preface to his 
commentary on the Pentateuch), exists in manu- 
script. Among other minor unpublished works 
known to be his are * Megillat Sefarim,” “Hilkot 
Hanukkah," and * Hilkot Yom Kippur.” 

But the fame of Gerondi chiefly rests on his moral 
and ascetic works, which, it is surmised, he wrote 
to atone for his earlier attacks on Maimonides and 
to emphasize his repentance. His“ Iggeret ha-Te- 
shubah,” “Sha‘are Teshubah,” and “Sefer ha-Yir’ah” 
belong to the standard Jewish ethical works of the 
Middle Ages, and are still popular among Orthodox 
preachers, The “Sefer ha-Yir’ah” was published 
as early as 1490, as an appendix to Joshua b. J oseph’s 
“Halikot ‘Olam” (see Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus." p. 788). The “Sha‘are Teshubah " first 
appeared in Fano (1505) with the “ Sefer ha-Yir'ah," 
while the * Iggeret ha-Teshubah” was first pub- 
lished in Cracow (1586). All have been reprinted 
many times, separately and together, as well as 
numerous extracts from them: and they have been 
translated into Judzo-German. A part of the “ Ig- 
geret ha-Teshubah ” (sermon 8) first appeared, under 
the name “Dat ha-Nashim," in Solomon ALAMPS 
"Iggeret Musar ” (see Benjacob, Ze. p.193) Foran 
estimate of Gerondi's ethical works and his partial 
indebtedness to the “Sefer Hasidim" see “Zur 


Geschichte der Jüdisch-Ethischen Literatur des Mit- 
telalters " (in Brüll's “Jahrb.” v.-vi. 88 e£ seq.). He 
is also supposed to be mentioned, under the namo of 
"R. Jonah," five times in the Tosafot (Shab. 99b; 
M. K. 19a, 28b; Ned. 82b, 84a; see Zunz, “Z, Q.” 
p. 92, Berlin, 1845). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 5859; Edel- 
mann, Hemdah Genuzah, No. 6 (letters of R. Hillel of Ve- 
rona), Königsberg, 1850 ; Grütz, Gesch. vol. vii., Index ; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 327-328; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 31-38, 
Berlin, 1845: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, pp. 
10-16; Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur, pp. 621 
et seq.; Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Literatur, ii. 425- 
426, Treves, 1894; Fueun, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 448-449, War. 
saw, 1856; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1038, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1891. 

S. 8. P. Wr. 
GERONDI, MOSES B. SOLOMON D'ES- 

COLA (xbipto, ipie, spp; also nip 
=“ Escola?) : Hebrew poet; relative of Moses Nah- 
manides; lived at Gerona, Catalonia, in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. In the letter Nah- 
manides wrote to his son from Jerusalem he sends 
his greetings to Gerondi, whom hecalls “beni we- 
talmidi,” and asks his son to tell the poet that he has 
read his (Gerondi's) verses with bitter tears on the 
Mount of Olives, opposite the Temple. This refers 
probably to a dirge on the destruction of Jerusalem 
which Landshuth takes to be identical with the elegy 
NY ppm vy mop included in Nahmanides’ com- 
mentary to the Pentateuch (toward the end). Of 
Gerondi's religious poems only a Kaddish for Sab- 
bath Zakor, won iw won ny3 we "vn, and a 
pizmon for Purim, ENS b^ "n ROMS Ww, are 
known; perhaps he also wrote the piyyut 1253 pn 
yen) "207  Rapoport-Hartstein in his * Toledot 
ha-Ramban," p. 18, Cracow, 1898, identifies him curi- 
ously enough with the German Moses b. Solomon 
ha-Kohen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 482; Landshuth, 
"Ammude ha-‘Abodah, pp. 235, 259; Gross, Gallia J'udaica, 
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GERONDI, ZERAHIAH HA-LEVI. See 
ZERAHIAH HA-LEVI. , 

GERONIMO DE SANTE FÉ. See Ipn Vives 
ALLORQUI, JOSHUA BEN JOSEPH. 

GERSHOM (ow 3): First-born son of Moses and 
Zipporah (Ex. ii. 22, xviii, 8). The cireumcision of 
a child of Moses described in Ex. iv. 25 is evidently 
that of Gershom, but the Midrash refersát to Eliezer. 
As to the Gershom mentioned in J udges xviii. 80 see 
JONATHAN (son of Gershom). Gershom is mentioned 
in I Chron. xxiii. 15-16, xxvi. 24 as the founderof a 
Levitic family. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

GERSHOM BEN JUDAH (called also Ger- 
shom ha-Zaken = “Gershom the Elder,” and 
Me’or ha-Golah = “Light of the Exile”): French 
rabbi; born at Metz in 960; died at Mayence in 1040. 
He was the founder of Talmudic studies in France 
and Germany. Ashehimself saysina responsum re- 
ported by R. Meir of Rothenburg, he owed most of 
his knowledge to his teacher, Judah ben Meir ha- 
Kohen (Sir Léontin), who was one of the greatest au- 
thorities of his time. Having lost his first wife, Ger- 
shom married a widow named “Bonna” and settled 
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at Mayence, where he devoted himself to teaching the 
Talmud. He had many pupils from different coun- 
tries, among whom should be mentioned Eleazar ben 
Isaac (ha-Gadol = “the Great "), nephew of Simeon 
ha-Gadol; and Jacob ben Yakar, teacher of Rashi. 
The fame of his learning eclipsed even that of the 
heads of the academies of Sura and Pumbedita. Ques- 
tions of religious casuistry were addressed to him 
from all countries, and measures which he author- 
ized had legal force among all the Jews of Europe. 
About 1000 he called a synod which decided the fol- 
lowing particulars: (1) prohibition of polygamy ; (2) 
necessity of obtaining the consent of both parties to 
a divorce; (8) modification of the rules concerning 
those who became apostates under compulsion; (4) 
prohibition against opening correspondence ad- 
dressed to another. See Synops, RABBINICAL. 
Gershom's literary activity was not less fruitful. 
He is celebrated for his works in the field of Bib- 
lical exegesis, the Masorah, and lexicography. He 
revised the text of the Mishnah and Talmud, and 
wrote commentaries on several treatises of the lat- 
ter which were very popular and gavean impulse to 
the production of other works of the kind. His 
selihot were inspired by the bloody persecutions 
of his time. Gershom also left a large number of 
rabbinical responsa, which are scattered throughout 
various collections, His life conformed to his teach- 
ings. He had a son, who forsook his religion at the 
time of the expulsion of the Jews from Mayence in 
1019, When he died a Christian, Gershom none the 
less grieved for him, observing all the forms of 
Jewish mourning, and his example became a rule 
for others in similar cases. His tolerance also ex- 
tended to those who had submitted to baptism to 
escape persecution, and who afterward returned to 
the Jewishfold. He strictly prohibited reproaching 
them with infidelity, and even gave those among 
them who had been slandered àn opportunity to pub- 
licly pronounce the benediction in the synagogues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. ix., 
Leipsic, 1879; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim: Bloch and Lévy, 
Histoire de la Littérature Juive, p. 310; Histoire Littéraire 
dela France, xiii. 2 et scq.; Gritz, Gesch. v. 405-407 ; Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. pp. 288-239; Carmoly, La France Israélite, 
pp. 18-21; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 299 et seg. With re- 
gard to the so-called ** Ordinances of Rabbi Gershom "' see es- 


pecially Rosenthal, in Jubelschrift zum Siebzigsten Geburts- 
tag des Dr. Israel Hildesheimer, pp. 37 et seq., Berlin, 1890. 


8. S. I. B. 


GERSHON ASHKENAZI. Sce AsUKENAZI, 


GERSHON. 

GERSHON BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI 
(YIDDELS) OF PRAGUE: "Traveler of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
the curious and extremely rare book “Gelilot Erez 
Yisrael,” in Judeo-German, in which he describes 
several routes to Jerusalem and gives an account of 
his travels (about 1680), by way of Salonica, Alexan- 
dria, Mecca, and Jiddah,to the countries on the shores 
of the fabulous river Sambation and to the states of 
Prester John. He relates having seen three-eyed 
beasts, headless living men, and other strange beings. 
'This led Asher to think that R. Joel Sarkes of Cra- 
cow, whoseapprobation is found at the beginning of 
the work, had probably never read the curious part 
of it. The first edition, which (published presuma- 
bly in Lublin, 1685) was burned publicly in Warsaw 


by order of the Jesuits, is probably the only Judæo- 
German book thus condemned. It was reprinted in 
Fürth, 1691; Amsterdam, 1705; Prague, 1824. It 
was also printed together with the * Ma‘aseh Buch” 
(Amsterdam, 1723; see Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus." p. 506). A Hebrew translation, entitled 
*Iggeret ha-Kodesh," passed through several edi- 
tions. A long extract from the original edition is 
found in Eisenmenger's * Entdecktes Judenthum,” 
ii. 546-564. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Asher, The Itinerary of R. Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, ii. 281-282, London and Berlin, 1811; Ersch and Gruber, 
Allg. Encyc. section i., part 62, s.v. Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 920 
(referring to Manasseh b. Israels Mikweh Yisrael, ch. 10); 
Luncz, Jerusalem. iii. 61-62 (German part), Jerusalem, 1889; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 14, 97. 


G. P. Wr. 


GERSHON HEFEZ. See GENTILI, GERSHON 
BEN MOSES, 

GERSHON BEN HEZEKIAH: Provencal 
physician, astronomer, and grammarian; lived at 
Beaumes toward the end of the fourteenth century 
and at the beginning of the fifteenth. He was the 
author of: “Shib‘ah ‘Enayim,” a treatise on gram- 
mar and on the Masorah; “Shib‘ah Mizbehot,” a 
treatise in verse on astronomy; “Zeh Helki mi-Kol 
‘Amali,” a treatise on the immortality of the soul; 
and * Af Hokmati,” his last work, and the only one 
that has been preserved (Bibl. Nat., Paris, MS. No. 
1196), being a medical treatise divided into seven 
parts entitled “Shib‘ah Shibbolim,” each of which 
is accompanied by a commentary entitled “Erek 
Appayim.” Inthe preface Gershon says he wrote the 
“Af Hokmati " in the prison of ND 7p, during an in- 
carceration of 119 days. Herelates, further, that he 
undertook this work in obedience to the wishes of 
his ancient masters, Maimon of Lunel, Moses ha- 
Kohen, and Prince Todros, the renowned rabbis of 
Provence, who had appeared to him in a dream. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Carmoly, La France Israélite, p. 111 ; Isidore 

Loeb, in R. E. J. i. 80 et seq.; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecri- 

vains Juifs Francais, pp. 435 et seq. 

G. I. Br. 

GERSHON, ISAAC: Rabbi and corrector of the 
press at Venice at the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. He was 
born in Safed, to which place he returned some time 
after 1625. According to Conforte, he corrected all 
the Hebrew books printed in Venice while he was 
there. His name is found on a large number of 
works printed between the years 1587 and 1615. He 
edited “Kol Bokim," comments on Lamentations, 
Venice, 1589; David B. Hin's “ Likkute Shoshan- 
nin," comments on Joshua, Venice, 1602; and * Mash- 
bit Milhamot,” a collection of decisions on the ritual 
bath, Venice, 1606, to which he added a preface. 
He seems to have been theauthor of some comments 
on the Pentateuch. Further writings of his are 
to be found in “Hadrat Kodesh," edited by Isaac 
b. Jacob, Venice, 1600, and in the responsa of Yom- 
Tob Zahalon (Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim," i. 15b). 
He is not to be confounded with Isaac b. Mordecai 
Gershon (Nepi-Ghirondi, * Toledot Gedole Y israel," 
p. 145) nor with Isaac b. Gershon Treves (Conforte, 
* Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 48). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 43b ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 5852, 8190. G 
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GERSHON B. JACOB HA-GOZER (— *the 
Mohel”): German Talmudist; flourished in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He was a grand- 
nephew, and probably pupil, of Ephraim b. Jacob 
of Bonn. Like his father, Jacob b. Gershon ha- 
Gozer, he was a mohel, continuing the work, begun 
by the latter, of collecting the regulations and cus- 
toms relating to circumcision. He wrote “Kelale 
ha-Milah,” rules for circumcision, describing in de- 
tail the process of the rite according to the Tal- 
mud and the works of the Geonim and the later hala- 
kists; it contains also notes on the liturgy of the day. 
Extracts from Gershon’s work are included in the 
ASUFOT, still in manuscript, from which they have 
been taken by Glassberg for his collection * Zikron 
Berit ha-Rishonim” (Berlin, 1892). Gershon’s book 
also contains many notes on remedies, and is therefore 
of interest to students of Jewish folk-lore. Kohn 
(“Mardochai b. Hillel,” p. 119) shows that Gershon 
is quoted in “ Mordecai” under the abbreviation n'3 
=“Gershon ha-Mohel,” which the editors have 
changed to 35 = “ Halakot Gedolot.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joel Miiller, in the introduction to Glassberg’s 
Kelale ha-Milah; Brüll's Jahrb. ix. 12. 

K. L. G. 

GERSHON (CHRISTIAN) BEN MEIR OF 
BIBERBACH: Jewish convert; born at Reckling- 
hausen, Prussia, Aug. 1, 1569; drowned at Dröhelm 
Sept. 25, 1627. After teaching Hebrew and Talmud 
for many years in different, German towns, Gershon 
was baptized at Halberstadt Oct. 9, 1600. He was 
first appointed deacon, then Protestant pastor, of 
Dróhelm. He devoted himself to vilifying the 
Talmud, and published for this purpose certain ex- 
tracts from that work, choosing the seemingly 
most ridiculous passages contained in it. Rich- 
ard Simon, the well-known Catholic theologian, 
justly characterized Gershon’s writings in his 
“Lettres Choisies" (i, No. 7), saying that he took 
Talmudic puns and legends for serious narratives, 
and that he imputed to the whole Jewish nation 
errors with which only the credulous among them 
should be charged. Still Gershon was one of those 
who refuted the blood accusation. His anti-Tal- 
mudic works are: “Jtidischer Talmud,” the first part 
being a synopsis, and the second a refutation, of the 
Talmud (Goslar, 1607); “Helek,” a German trans- 
lation of the eleventh chapter of Sanhedrin, with 
notes, intended as a specimen of Jewish superstition 
(Helmstüdt, 1619). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schudt, Jüdische Merckwitrdigkciten, iv. 
continuation, ii. 274-3803; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. No. 1896; 
Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 2606. 

K, M. SEL. 


GERSHON BEN SOLOMON OF ARLES: 
Provençal philosopher: flourished in the second half 
of the thirteenth century; said to be the father of 
Gersonides. He was the author of “Sha‘ar ha-Sha- 
mayim" (Venice, 1547; Ródelsheim, 1801), a sort 
of encyclopedia divided into three parts, treat- 
ing: (1) of natural phenomena, metals, plants, ani- 
mals, and man; (2) of astronomy, principally ex- 
tracted from Alfergani and the Almagest; and (8) 
of metaphysics, taken from Maimonides’ “Morch 
Nebukim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Benjamin of Tudela, ii. 259; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1014; idem, in R. E. J. v. 278; 


Sachs, Kerem Hemed, viii. 157; Monatsschrift, 1879, pp. 20 


et seq.; Renan-Nenbauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 589 ct 
seqg.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 82. 
G I. Dn. 


GERSHON BEN SOLOMON BEN ASHER: 
French Talmudist; flourished at Béziers in the 
twelfth century. He was the author of a casuistic 
work entitled “Sefer ha-Shalmon,” finished by his 
son Samuel. Isaac b. Sheshet quotes this work in 
his Responsa (No. 170), but he quotes also (No. 40)a 
“Sefer ha-Shulhan,” the same title being given also 
by Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim,” s.v. “Gershon ”). 
Gershon also wrote a collection of responsa (see 
Abudarham, “Hibbur,” ed. Venice, p. 26a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, in R. E. J. ix. 222; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 99. 
K 


: M. SEL. 
GERSON, FELIX NAPOLEON: American 


lyrist, writer, and journalist; manager of “The Jew- 
ish Exponent? (Philadelphia); born in Philadelphia 
Oct. 18, 1862. He was educated in the public 
schools of that city, and from 1880 to 1890 was in 
the employ of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road. Gerson was largely instrumental in termina- 
ting the railroad strikes of 1887 in Philadelphia and 
New York. In 1890 he was appointed managing 
editor of “The Chicago Israelite," but returned to 
Philadelphia in 1891 to assume the duties of busi- 
ness manager of *'The Jewish Exponent," published 
in that city. Gerson has held various press posi- 
tions, having been on the staff of “The American 
Musician ” (1885-90), Freund's * Music and Drama,” 
of New York (1896-1903), and “ The Public Ledger,” 
Philadelphia. 

Gerson is the author of a volume of poems entitled 
“Some Verses ” (Philadelphia, 1893), and of a number 
of essays, sketches, poems, etc., which have appeared 
in the Jewish and in the general periodical press. 

A. F. H. V. 

GERSON, GEORGE HARTOG: German 
physician; born in Hamburg 1788; died there 1848. 
After taking his degree he traveled in Norway and 
Sweden, and finally settled in London, where he was 
ultimately appointed assistant surgeon at a military 
hospital. In 1811 he became assistant surgeon (with 
the rank of lieutenant) to the 5th battalion of the 1st 
division of the German Legion, and accompanicd 
his battalion to Spain, where he took part in the 
Peninsular war, In 1818 and 1814 he followed Well- 
ington into France, and returned to England on the 
accession of Louis XVIII. Gerson was present at 
the battle of Waterloo and superintended the Hos- 
pital des Visitandines. On the breaking up of the 
German Legion in 1815, he returned to Hamburg, 
where he carned the gratitude of the local au- 
thorities by improving the anatomical institute of 
thattown. Hissurgical practise afterward increased 
rapidly, and he retired in 1885, occupying himself 
with the editorship of the * Hamburger Magazin.” 
Gerson was one of the first writers on astigmatism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 5, 1900. 

S. G. L. 

GERSON, KARL: German physician; born at 
Hamm, Westphalia, July 19, 1866; educated at the 
universities of Munich, Rostock, Leipsic, and Bonn; 
graduated as doctor of medicine at Bonn iu 1890. 
The following three years he was surgeon in the 
German merchant navy. Returning to Europe, he 
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took a postgraduate course in Berlin and Paris. 
Since 1894 he has practised in Berlin as a specialist 
in throat diseases. He wrote: “Ueber Stottern” 
(1893); "Müdchen-Turnen" (1896); * Weibliche 
Gymnastik ? (1897); * Einfache Verbüude ” (1902). 
S. | BOTH. 


GERSONI, HENRY: American rabbi and 
journalist; born in Wilna, Russia, 1844; died in New 
York June 17, 1897. Heattended the rabbinical sem- 
inary of his native city and the University of St. 
Petersburg, where he remained till about the middle 
of 1866, when he went to England. In 1868, while 
in Paris, he published his so-called “ confession," 
«U-Modeh we-‘Ozeb Yeruham,” an account of his 
conversion to the Greek Orthodox Church in Russia, 
in which he relates how, after repenting and leaving 
Russia in order to become a loyal Jew again, he met 
several English missionaries to the Jews on his ar- 
rival in London, and spent ten months in the Chris- 
tian Bible House. He was, however, thoroughly 
repentant; and Senior Sachs, in an appendix to the 
“confession,” testifies to Gersoni’s sincerity (sce 
* Ha-Maggid," 1868, xii., Nos. 88-40). 

In 1869 Gersoni went to the United States and be- 
came a teacher in the Temple Emanu-El Sabbath- 
school, New York, which position he held till 1874. 
In that year he was elected rabbi of Atlanta, Ga., 
and about two years later was called to the pulpit 
of Congregation Bene Sholom of Chicago. He re- 
maincd with that synagogue about four years, and, 
after severing his connection with it “under a cloud 
of apostasy,” he continued to live in Chicago until 
1882, when he returned to New York and supported 
himself by literary work. 

In 1871 Gersoni published a Hebrew translation 
of Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” for which he received 
a complimentary letter from the poet himself. In 
1872 he published “Sketches of Jewish Life and 
History” (New York), of which the first, “ The 
Singer’s Revenge,” is an adaptation from the He- 
brew of M. A. Ginzburg’s “Tikkun Laban ha- 
Arami,” and the second, “The Metamorphosis of a 
Lithuanian Boy,” is to some extent autobiographical. 
In 1878 Gersoni established in Chicago “The Ad- 
vance,” a German and English weekly, which ran 
for three years. In 1879 he edited five numbers of 
an English monthly, “The Maccabean.” He trans- 
lated into English several stories by the Russian 
novelist Turgencf, and was a contributor to sev- 
eral New York periodicals. He was also connected 
with a Yiddish newspaper in the same city. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 1900; Reform 

‘Advocate, May 4, 1901, pp. 300-301 ; Ner ha-Ma‘arabt, Feb., 

1895; Ha-Shiloah, ii. 945-356. 

IL m. P. Wr. 


GERSONIDES. Sce Levr B. GERSHON. 


GERSTEIN, JONAH: Lithuanian education- 
alist and Hebraist; born at Wilna Dec. 4, 1827: 
died there Dec. 6, 1891. Gerstein was one of the first 
pupils who attended the rabbinical school of Wilna. 
After graduating he was appointed special agent of 
Jewish affairs to the governor-general Potapov, an 
office which afforded him the opportunity of bringing 
about an amelioration of the condition of the Jews. 
After the death of the government rabbi of Wilna, 
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Ephraim Kahan, Gerstein was elected his successor, 
and in that capacity signed, with others (Nov.4, 1860), 
the prohibition against translating the Mishnah into 
Judgxo-German. Gerstein resigned in 1861, and was 
made superintendent of the Talmud Torah of Wilna, 
the administration of which he reorganized. He 
sueceeded in collecting considerable sums, and by 
this means so increased the number of pupils of the 
school that it became necessary in 1882 to erect a 
new building. In 1890 he founded a, technical school 
in which the pupils of the Talmud Torah, after 
finishing their studies, might acquire a handi- 
craft. He was decorated by the Russian govern- 
ment in recognition of his philanthropic activity. 
In collaboration with Levanda, and at the request of 
the Russian Society for the Promotion of Culture 
Among the Jews, Gerstein translated the Pentateuch 
into Russian. He also contributed many articles to 
Fuenn’s “ Ha-Karmcel." 
H. R. B. R. 


GERSTLE, LEWIS: Californian pioneer; born 
in Ichenhausen, Bavaria, Dec. 17, 1824; died at San 
Francisco, CaL, Nov. 19, 1902. In 1845 he emi- 
grated to America and proceeded to Louisville, 
where he began his career as a pedler. There he 
met Louis Sloss, who afterward became his part- 
ner and brother-in-law. In 1849 Gerstle moved to 
New Orleans, where he resided for some time, and 
then, attracted by the discovery of gold, proceeded 
to San Francisco. Here for a time he sold apples, 
then worked as a miner at Placerville, and finally 
opened a small business in Prairie City, near Sacra- 
mento. In 1858 he met Stern, who also had gone 
West, and in the following year joined him and a 
man named Grunwald in a produce and grocery 
business at Sacramento. In 1862 the business was 
destroyed by the historic flood; and the partners 
then engaged in stockbroking at San Francisco, 
where they gradually became prosperous. 

When the United States acquired possession of 
Alaska in 1867, Gerstle and Stern became ac- 


. quainted with Hayward M. Hutchinson and General 


Rousseau, the latter of whom had been appointed by 
the government to take possession of the territory 
in its name. An agreement was entered into be- 
tween the four, whereby Hutchinson was to proceed 
immediately to Sitka to acquire by purchase all the 
belongings of the old Russian-American company. 
But other firms were also intent upon the opportu- 
nities which Alaska afforded, and finally the Alaska 
Commercial Company was formed, consisting of 

Gerstle, Sloss, Grunwald, Wasserman, and Barco- 

witz, all Jews, as wellas of four other partners. The 

company proved a great success; and it is estimated 
that its payments to the government for the twenty 

years’ sealing contract, which it obtained in 1870, 

covered the entire cost of the purchase of Alaska. 

The company, of which Gerstle was president from 

1885 until his death, may be said to have supplied 

the whole world with dyed sealskins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Records of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany; Congressional Record, 1874, 1885; Elliott. The Seal 
Islands of Alaska, in the Report of the U.S. Commission 
of Fish and Fisheries, vol. x. Report of the Population, 
Industries, and Resources of Alaska, Petrow, 1884; Louis 
Gerstle, in Emanuel, i. No. 3. 


A. J. V. 
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GERSTMANN, ADOLF JOSEPH: German 
author; born July 81, 1855, at Ostrowo, Prussia. In 
infancy he was taken by his parents to Berlin; there 
he attended the Friedrich-Werder gymnasium, and 
later the university, studying philosophy and lit- 
erature. In 1879 he joined the staff of the “Kleine 
Journal” as literary editor, and in 1883 that of the 
“National Zeitung”; at the same time he was cor- 
respondent for the “Pester Lloyd.” He was en- 
gaged by Ludwig Barnay as teacher of dramatic art 
when the latter opened the Berliner Theater in the 
fall of 1888; andinthesame capacity he went to the 
Hoftheater at Stuttgart in1894. He is an authority 
on the history of the drama; editor of the “ Theater- 
geschichtliche Rückblicke”; and one of the directors 
of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte, 
founded in 1901. His works include: the dramas 
" Preussen in Paris,” “Ein Bild des Lebens," “ Auf 
Verbotenen Wegen,” and “Die Leute von Hohen- 
selchow ” (1884); the comedies * Vergesslich,” * Zwei 
Lebensretter," “Der Ehestifter,” “Der Kernpunkt,” 
“Die Komödie Seiner Durchlaucht ? (in collabora- 
tion with Michel Klapp); a critical work, “ Alphonse 
Daudet, Sein Leben und Seine Werke bis zum Jahre 
1883”; an edition of the medieval play “Kurze 
Komödie von der Geburt des Herrn Christi,” with 
introduction and notes (1886); many stories, essays, 
and reviews; and translations from Turgenef, Dau- 
det, and others. S. 

GERUSIA (yepovcia): A council of elders. 
Moses was assisted by a council of seventy elders 
(Num. xi. 16), and the elders as representatives of 
the people of Israel are often referred to (I Kings 
viii. i, xx. 7; II Kings x. 1; Ezek. xiv. 1, xx. 1), 
not as an organized magistracy, but as men that ap- 
peared as leaders of the people in time of need. 
Traditional literature regards them as an actual 
magistracy, which exercised authority as such even 
in the time of the Judges (Mishnah Abot i. 1). Jo- 
sephus also designates as a yepovola the body of 
men appointed to assist Moses (“ Ant." iv. 8, § 14). 
Actual magistrates were appointed only under 
Jehoshaphat (II Chron. xix. 8), forming a court and 
not an advisory body. The elders are mentioned 
under Ezra as taking part in the government 
(Ezra x. 8), while by Nehemiah they are called 
“nobles” and “rulers” (Neh. ii. 16. iv. 13. v. 7, vii. 5). 
Once (Neh. v. 17) the number of these nobles (D°33D) 
is given as 150, which would seem to indicate an 
organized body. It is probable that this body de- 
veloped into the one which is known in rabbinical 
sources as the “Great Synagogue.” According to 
the so-called *Breviarium Philonis? (Herzfeld, 
“ Geschichte des Volkes Yisrael,” i, 581, iii. 896), the 
elders ruled in Israel down to Hasmonean times. 
The first definite traces of a gerusiaat Jerusalem are 
found in the reign of Antiochus the Great (223-187 
B.C.); its members were exempt from the poll-tax 

(Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 8, 8 3). It was 

In doubtless composed of men eminent 

Jerusalem. for their learning and piety, but not 

necessarily old men, like the geron- 

tes of Sparta, nor chosen exclusively from aristo- 

cratic families, although the direction of the affairs 
of a community naturally falls to such. 

The existence of the gerusia in the period of the 
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Maccabees is indicated in various sources. Tt ex- 

isted under Judah (II Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 97), the 

“elders of the people” (I Macc. vii, 33) being prob- 

ably its members. It occurs again under Jonathan, 

in the correspondence of the Jews with the Spartans 

(I Mace. xii. 6; “ Ant." xiii. 5, S 8)—-where the Jews 

write in the name of the high priest, the gerusia, 

the priests, and the people—and in the answer of 
the Spartans, where “elders” is used for “ gerusia ” 

(I Maec. xiv. 20; comp. 7. xi. 98, xii. 980) The 

elders are again mentioned under Simon (čb. xiii. 

36; xiv. 20, 28). According to the last passage, the 

priests, the people, the archons, and the elders con- 

stituted a great legislative assembly, and it may be 
inferred from this that the * Great Synagogue” of 
the rabbinical sources really existed, inasmuch as it. 
seems probable that the gerusia on important oc- 
casions actually took on the form of such a “ Great. 

Synagogue,” and furthermore that it was not com- 

posed solely of the aristocracy. "The gerusia is also 

presupposed in the Book of Judith, which must be 

ascribed to the time of the Maccabees (Judith iv. 

8, xi. 14, xv. 8). 

The Greek word zpecBirepor has exactly the same 
meaning as the Hebrew nr3pr, and it is perhaps the 
elders that are referred to in a prophecy which some 
Scholars date at the Greek period (Duhm to Isa. 
Xxiv. 28). Hanukkah, a Maccabean institution, is 
also aptly designated as a “law of the elders” 
(Pesik. R. 3 [ed. Friedmann, p. 7b]; see “R. E, J.” 
XXX. 214). The * court of the Hasmoneans," men- 
tioned several times in Talmudic sources (Ab. Zarah 
86b; comp. Mishnah Mid. i. 6), may be identical 
with the Hasmonean gerusia. The elders are again 
mentioned under Queen Alexandra (“ Ant.” xiii, 16, 
$5). Under Roman influence, in 68 z.c., this pecul- 
larly Jewish institution seems to have given place 
to the Sanhedrin; at least Josephus (* Ant.” xiv. 5, 
$ 4) states that Gabinius instituted five Sanhedrins. 

In addition to the gerusia at Jerusalem, according 
to Philo (“ Adversus Flaccum,” § 10) there was one at 
Alexandria under Augustus; other authorities, how- 
ever, mention only an ethnarch in this city. Flac- 
cus had thirty-eight members of this gerusia killed in 
thetheater. According to several in- 
scriptions in the catacombs, there was 
a gerusia at Rome. A man by the name 
of Ursacius, from Aquileia, became 
its president (Vogelstein and Rieger, “Geschichte der 
Juden in Rom,” i. 61), and a certain Asterius is 
also mentioned as president (Garrucci, “Cimitero 

. in Vigna Randanini,” p. 51). The catacomb 
inscriptions also record the existence of a gerusia at 

Venosa (“ R. E. J.” vi, 204). At Berenice there were 

nine gerusiarchs (“C. I. G.” No. 5261). There was 

a gerusiarch at Constantinople with the title “ presi- 

dent of the elders,” accordin g to Reinach; but Will- 

rich takes the phrase to mean the “ president of the 
chorus of the old men” (“Zeitschrift ftir Neutesta- 

mentliche Wissenschaft,” i, 95, note 8), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : J. Jelski, Die Innere Einrichtung des Grossen 
Synedrions zu Jerusalem, pp. 19-20, Breslau, 1894; S. 
Krauss, in J. Q. R. x. 848; Wellhausen, /sraclitische und 
Jüdische Gesch. 1894, pp. 235-238; Willrich, Judaica, p. 155, 
note 1, Góttingen, 1900; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 198 et seq.; 
Büchler, Das Synhedrion in J erusalem, pp. 82, 218, Vienna, 


1902; Weiss, Dor, i. 109; Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 100. 
G. S. Kr. 
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GESELLSCHAFT DER HEBRAISCHEN 
LITTERATUR-FREUNDE: Society for pro- 
moting study of the Hebrew language, called in He- 
brew *Hebrat Doreshe Leshon ‘Eber.” It was 
founded at Kónigsberg in 1783 by Isaac Euchel and 
Mendel Bresslau, two young Hebrew scholars, for 
the study of the peculiarities of Hebrew and for the 
spread of the knowledge of that language. They 
intended to issue a Hebrew weckly devoted to poetry 
and essays. Many philanthropic Jews helped them 
tocarry outtheirenterprise. "They applied to Naph- 
tali Wessely, who advised them to publish a monthly 
review, the first number of which appeared under 
the title * Ha-Meassef," in 1784 (see MEASSEFIM). 

In 1787 the society assumed the name “ Verein für 
Gutes und Edles”; in Hebrew, * Hebrat Doreshe ha- 
Tob weha-Tushiy yah ” (Society for the Good and the 
Noble). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. der Israeliten, ix. 92; Gratz, 
Gesch. 8d ed., xi. 119; Delitzsch, Gesch. der Jd. Poesie, p. 
100; Ha-Meassef, 1884, pp. 1-8; Israel Davidson, The Gene- 

sis of Hebrew Periodical Literature, Baltimore, 1900. 

G. M. SEL. 
GESEM. See GOSHEN. 

GESENIUS, HEINRICH  FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM: Christian Hebraist and Orientalist ; 
born at Nordhausen Feb. 8, 1786; died Oct. 28, 1842. 
At first devoting his attention to classical studies, 
he became a teacher at Heiligenstadt in 1809, but 
in the following year was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of theology at Halle, where he remained act- 
ive till his death. There he exercised remarkable 
influence on the study of the Hebrew language and 
on the exegesis of the Old Testament, which he 
helped to place on a purely philological founda- 
tion. Besides publishing various works on Semitic 
languages (¢.g., “Versuch über die Maltesische 
Sprache,” 1810, on Maltese; *Palüographische 
Studien über Phonizische und Punische Schrift,” 
1885; and "Scripture Lingueeque Pheenicie Mon- 
umenta,” 1837, on Punic and Phenician), he 
devoted himself to Hebrew grammar and lexicog- 
raphy. His first lexicographical work was a “ Hand- 
worterbuch” in two volumes, 1810-12; a shorter 
edition appeared in 1814, which became the stand- 
ard Hebrew dictionary, not alone for Germany, but 


also for the English-speaking world—the English _ 


editions by Robinson, Tregelles, and the Oxford im- 
proved edition by Briggs, Brown, and Driver being 
the main sources of Hebrew lexicography. (See 
Jew. ENcvc. iv. 583b.) His greatest work in this 
direction, however, was the “ Thesaurus Philologico- 
Criticus Lingue Hebraice et Chaldaice Veteris 
Testamenti," which was completed by E. Rédiger 
in 1858. Thisis, ina measure, both concordance and 
dictionary, giving references to all the passages in 
which occurs each form discussed. His * Hebriische 
Grammatik? appeared first in 1818, and ever since 
has been a standard work on the subject, no less 
than twenty-seven editions having appeared in Ger- 
many, as well as translations in most European 
languages. Gesenius kept for the most part to the 
lines laid down by the Hebrew grammarians of the 
Middle Ages, the Kimhis and their followers, butin 
the successive editions made ever greater use of com- 
parative Semitic philology. As a supplement to 
these works, Gesenius issued in 1815 his “ Geschichte 
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Gerstmann 
Geshem 


der Hebrüischen Sprache und Schrift,” and this still 
remains the only available sketch of the history of 
the study of the Hebrew language. His chief con- 
tribution to Biblical exegesis was his translation of 
and commentary on Isaiah (1820), treated entirely 
from a philological standpoint; in this he occasion- 
ally used the Hebrew commentaries of Ibn Ezra and 
Rashi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. s.v. 
Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament Criticism, pp. 53-65. 


E. C. J. 
GESHAN (w^): One of the sons of Jahdai, of 
the family of Caleb (I Chron. ii. 47). 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 
GESHEM: One of the Hebrew words for “ rain," 
applied mostly to the heavy rains which occur in 
Palestine in the fall and winter. This half of the 
year iscalled in the Mishnah “yemot ha-geshamin” 
(days of rains). Inthe liturgy of the German-Polish 
ritual “Geshem” stands for the piyyutim which in 
the Musaf or additional service for the Eighth Fes- 
tival Day (Shemini ‘Azeret) are read and sung as an 
introduction to the first mention of the “ powers of 
rain,” 4.e., the words “ He causeth the wind to blow 
and the rain to descend." “Geshem” corresponds to 
the “Tal” (Dew) occurring in the liturgy for the first 
day of the Passover, when the above-quoted passage 
is omitted as being inapplicable to spring and sum- 
mer. These piyyutim end with an invocation in six 
stanzas, each of which closes cither with “ for his sake 
do not withhold water!” or with “ through his merit 
favor the outflow of water !” the merits of the Patri- 
archs, of Moses, of Aaron, and of the twelve tribes 
crossing the Red Sea being successively referred to. 
TheReform congregations, which are sparing in the 
use of the later piyyutim, as well as the Hasidim and 
those South-Russians who have adopted the ritual 
of that sect, confine themselves to this sixfold invoca- 
tion ; but the ordinary German-Polish festival prayer- 
book contains also a number of other compositions. 
Foremost among these is one which sketches the 
agricultural work in each of the twelve months, 
and paraliels therewith the influence of each of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, setting Aries against Ni- 
san, and so on through the year. Old mahzorim often 
have the text illustrated with twelve rude woodcuts. 
It has become customary for the reader of the 
Musaf on the days on which “Geshem” or * Tal” is 
inserted, to put on the white shroud and cap, as on 
the Day of Atonement, and before the additional 
prayer to intone the Kaddish in the accents of that 
solemnday. After the invocation above he proceeds: 
“ For thou, O Lord our God, causest the wind to blow 
, . . Fora blessing and not for a curse, For plenty 
and not for famine, For life and not for death!” 
And the congregation thrice answers, “ Amen!” 
When Abudarham wrote his book on the liturgy, 
the Sephardim were still faithful to the Talmudic rule 
that “a man must not ask for his worldly necessities ” 
in the first three benedictions; hence Abudarham 
distinguishes the additional service for the Eighth 
of the Feast only by having the reader proclaim “He 
causeth the wind,” etc., before the silent prayer. 
But the modern Sephardic service-books give a 
poetic prayer after “Shield of Abraham,” and an- 
other which leads up to the distinctive words of the 
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season; these words being added: “ Fora blessing, | formula, and of publicly and formally removing it 


for grace, for joy,” ete. before the Musaf commenced on the first day of 
S. sS. L. N. D. Passover. 
From an early date (comp. Ta‘an. 2b; Ber. 38a) So much being held to depend on the proper proc- 


it has been customary to introduce the benediction | lamationof the * Geshem " and * Tal," a special mel- 
in the Musaf on the eighth day of ‘Tabernacles, in | ody was naturally adopted for each, for the sections 
the fall of the year, and it is recited for the last time | of the “‘Amidah,” and for the piyyutim therein in-. 
on the first day of Passover, in the spring. On the | troduced and associated with them. Hence in each 
latter occasion the word by (“dew”) issubstituted for | European ritual melodies arose of much quaint 
the word nta (“rain”), used on Shemini ‘Azeret, and | charm, which are already of some antiquity and are 
hence the titles * Geshem ” and “Tal” given io the | well worthy of perpetuation. The melody thus ` 
Musaf of these festivals. "The Talmudists had de- | used by the Ashkenazim is the most Oriental in 
cided that the actual prayer for rain, “Give dew ' style, but this is due only to the utilization, for the 
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and rain for a blessing upon the face of the earth," | “Geshem” service originally, of two characteristic 
in the ninth benediction of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh, | phrases reminiscent of services performed on the 
| Should be introduced only at the actual inception of | two important occasions of the Jewish year imme- 
the rainy season. Theannouncementsin “Geshem” | diately preceding the Eighth Day of Solemn As- 
and “Tal” were regarded rather as an affirmation of i sembly, when it is sung. 

the divine control of the seasons. Indeed, this view | These phrases are taken, the one from the intro- 
led to the rabbinical instruction that no private | duction to the * Ne'ilah " at the close of the Day of 
individual should utter the formula either within or | Atonement, the other from the chant sung during 
without the synagogue until it had been proclaimed | the waving of the palm-branch (* lulab 7) during the 
by the officiant, or, according to a later view, by the | Hallel of Tabernacles; and they are developed with 
beadle, before the commencement of the ^ ‘Amidah " | new phrases into the effective combination here 
(Mordecai 2 Ta'an. i.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- | transcribed. As, according to the system in which 
yim, 114, 2, 8). For a similar reason the custom | so many of the traditional intonations are utilized 
arose of ne in the synagogue on the eighth | (see CANTILLATION; Music, SvNAGOGAL), it is the 
day of Tabernacles a board inscribed with the | particular occasion and service rather than the par- 
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Geshem 
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ticular text which determines the tonality and out- 
line of the officiant’s chant, there is no need to present 
independently the Kaddish, the opening benedictions 
of the Musaf, or the following medieval verses, with 
all of which the motive is employ ed; but it will 
suffice to summarize the underlying thought for 
which the chant is generally appropriated. The pre- 
ceding melody (A) is used by the Ashkenazim as the 


services the Turkish Jews preserve a chant of far 
more Eastern character, the tonality and construction 
of which brand it as a more recent offshoot of the 
Perso-Àrab musical system. The Levantine tra- 
dition attributes to Israel Najara (d. 1581) the 
selection of the non-Jewish melodies which are 
utilized in their rendering of the service. Among 
the 650 which he adapted to Hebrew words this 


GESHEM (B) 


Moderato. 


Ra E PREIS 


——. 


traditional intonation for both * Geshem" and “Fal.” 

With the Sephardim the most representative mel- 
ody of the * Geshem " and * Tal " is that reserved for 
the beautiful poem by Solomon ibn Gabirol com- 
mencing “Leshoni bonanta," which occurs in both 
services. This melody (B) is of Spanish origin. and 
hears evidence of having been originally set to words 
of a different rhythm. It is probably one of those 


melody may well have found a place, especially 
as the modes of the Perso-Arab musical system 
were most favored by him in his selection of tunes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Ba‘al Tefillah, Nos. 894-898 (Ashkenazie 
airs); De Sola and Aguilar. Ancient Melodies, No. 45 (Seph- 
ardic); Lówit and Bauer, in Shir ha-Kabod. part i., No. 20 
(Turkish); E. L. Cohen, in Israel, ,, 1599. iii. 178; Journalof 
the Folksony Society, vol. i., No. 2, p. 84. 
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numerous folk-songs which, according to the re- 
peated testimony of contemporaries, were constantly 
being adapted for synagogal use from the tenth to 
the fifteenth century. The close in the major at 
the end is of course the inspiration of some hazzan 
after the adaptation of the tune. 

The version preserved in the Levant (C) appears to 
be a mutilated fragment of the Sephardic melody. 
But in place of the other hymnus of Gabirol in these 
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GESHEM THE ARABIAN: Ally of anbal- 
lat and Tobiah and adversary of Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 
19, vi. D. In Neh. vi. 6 keis called * Gashmu,” which 
is probably more correct, as an Arab tribe named 
* Gushamu ” is known (Cook, “Aramaic Glossary." 
s.r. wows). When Nehemiah proceeded to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem, the Samaritans and the Arabs 
made efforts to hinder him. Geshem or Gashmu, 
who probably was the chief of the Arabs, joined the 


Geshur 
Get 


z 


Samaritans and accused Nehemiah of conspiracy 
against the Persian king. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


GESHUR, GESHURITES (niwi mw): Ge- 
shur was a territory in the northern part of Bashan, 
adjoining the province of Argob (Deut. iii. 14) and 
the kingdom of Aram or Syria (II Sam. xv. 8; 
I Chron. ii. 98). It was allotted to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, which settled east of the Jordan; but its 
inhabitants, the Geshurites, could never be expelled 
(Josh. xii. 13). In the time of David, Geshur was 
anindependent kingdom: David married a daughter 
of Talmai, King of Geshur (II Sam. iii. 3). Her son 
Absalom fled, after the murder of his half-brother, 
to his mother’s native country, where he stayed three 
years (č. xii. 97, xv. S, Geshur is identified with 
the plateau called to-day * Lejah," in the center of 
the Hauran. There was also another people called 
“Geshurites ” who dwelt in the desert between Ara- 
bia and Philistia (Josh. xiii. 2 | A. V. “ Geshuri "]; 
I Sam. xxvii. 8; in the latter citation the Geshu- 
rites are mentioned together with the Gezrites and 
Aunalekites). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


GESIUS, FLORUS. See FLORUS CEsTIUs. 


GESUNDHEIT, JACOB BEN ISAAC: Po- 
lish rabbi; born in Warsaw 1815; died there Sept. 11, 
1878. Heconducteda yeshibah for forty-two years, 
some of his many pupils becoming well-known 
rabbis. In 1870 he was chosen rabbi of Warsaw in 
succession to R. Bär ben Isaac MkrsELs, and held 
the oftice for about four years, when he was com- 
pelled to relinquish it on account of not being 
acceptable to the Hasidim. Jacob finished his 
“Sifte Kohen” at the age of cighteen. At twenty- 
three he wrote his * Tif'eret Ya'akob,? on Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat (Warsaw, 1842), but the 
larger part of the edition was destroyed by order 
of the censor (see Fürst, “Bibl. Jud." v. 8) His 
other published works also bear the same name, 
"'Tif'eret Ya'akob," and comprise novell on Gittin 
(26. 1858) and Hullin (čb. 1867), which are very highly 
esteemed by Talmudical scholars of eastern Europe. 
He also left several works in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, v.14, No. 15; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
rael, pp. 542-543, Warsaw, 1886; Yevnin, Nahalat ‘Alumim, 
pp. 10-711, ib. 1882. 

K. | P. Wir. 

GET (“bill of divorce"): The earliest use of 
the get, an institution peculiar to the Jews, can not 
be established with certainty. Although the sugges- 
tion of the Rabbis that it has existed among the 

Jews since the time of Abraham (Yalk. Shime‘oni, i. 

95) may be regarded as fanciful, yet in Deut. xxiv. 

1-4 the get is spoken of as being well known to the 

people. The complexity of the system of procedure 

in the writing and the delivery of the get is, how- 
ever, of much later origin. Even in the times of the 

Mishnah, the form seems to have been very simple, 

requiring, besides the date, place, and the names of 

the parties, the phrase * Thou art free to any man? 

(Git. 85b). It was later, in the Babylonian schools, 

that the minute details in the preparation of the get 

were established, and its form and phraseology 
fixed. These minute regulations were intended to 
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diminish mistakes and misunderstandings; for only 
such men were able to prepare the get as were well 
versed in the Law and were familiar with Jewish 
institutions (Kid. 18a). | 
The order to the scribe to prepare the get must 
come directly from the husband. If he directs more 
than one person to write the get, only one of them 
must write it, while the others must sign their 
names as witnesses (Git. 66b) The 
Method of bill of divorce may be written on any 
Writing. material except such as pertains to 
the soil, and with any kind of indel- 
ible ink (7d. 19a, 26b). The get must be especially 
written for the parties to be divorced; and blank 
forms which are later filled out, although admissible 
in other cases, are considered void when used for a 
bill of divorce (7b. 24a, 26a). The form of the get, 
as described by Maimonides, and used with a few 
slight changes to the present day, is as follows: 


"On the . . . day of the week, the . . . day of the month of 
...inthe year... since the creation of the world, according 
to the numbering we are accustomed to regard here in the town 
of... (whichisalsocalled . . . ), whichissituated on the river 
. . . , and contains wells of water, I . . . (who am also called 
...), the son of... (who is also called ...), who am 
this day in . . . (which is also called . . . ), the city situated on 
the river . . . and containing wells of water, do hereby consent 
with my own will, being under no restraint, and I do release, 
send away, and put asidethee, my wife, . . . (who is also called 
-.« ) daughter of... (who is also called... ), who art 
this day in . . . (which is alsocalled . . . ), the city situated on 
the river . . . and containing wells of water, who hast been my 
wife from time past; and thus I do release thee, and send thee 
away and put thee aside, that thou mayest have permission and 
control over thyself to go to be married to any man that thou: 
mayest desire; and no man shall hinder thee from this day for- 
ever, and thou art permitted to any man, and this shall be unto 
thee from me a bill of dismissal, a document of release, and a 
letter of freedom, according to the law of Moses and Israel. 

"...thesonof ... , witness. 
. . .- the son of . . . , witness." 


The language commonly employed is the Tal- 
mudic idiom, a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic, 
although the use of another language does not in- 
validate the document (7). 87b). 

The important features of the get are the date, 
the place, the names of the parties, the signatures 
of the witnesses, and the phrases which express 
separation. The writing of the get and the attesta- 
tion of the witnesses must. take place on the same 
day; and if a delay is caused so that the witnesses 
can not sign during the day, and they sign in the 

evening, this fact must be mentioned 
Essential over their signatures in the get (čb. 
Details. 17a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 
127, 8). Not only must the place 
of residence of the parties to the divorce be stated, 
but the name of the place where the get is signed 
by the witnesses must also be mentioned at the 
beginning of the document (Git. 79b). Asa further 
precaution, it is necessary to mention the name of 
the river near which the town is situated (Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 128, 4-7). 

In writing the names of the parties, the scribe 
should first mention those by which they are best 
known, and then add all other names by which they 
may be known. The insertion of titles in a get is 
not permitted, but the word “Cohen” or “Levi” 
may be added after the name, if the husband or 
the wife's father isa Cohen or a Levi. The scribe 
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must be very careful to spell correctly the names of 
the parties. Lists of names of men and of women 
with their correct spellings were prepared by various 
rabbis from time to time and served as guides to 
the scribe (25. 129).. The signatures of the witnesses 
have three elements—the prz nomen, the patronymic, 
and the word “‘ed” (witness)—any two of which are 
suflicient to make the get valid (Git. 87b; see AT- 
TESTATION OF DocuMENTS). The most essential 
part of the get is the expression “Thou art per- 
mitted to any man” (2b. 85a). If the husband re- 
stricts his wife from marrying after she has been 

divorced from him, the get is not valid (2. 82a). 
'The get itself must contain no condition, although 
the husband may impose certain conditions upon the 
wife at its delivery (2b. 84b). Conditions then im- 
posed have to be strictly fulfilled by 


Must be the wife in order that the get may be- 
Uncondi- come valid. The death of the hus- 
tional. band may be made a condition, in 


which case the language of the condi- 
tion must be retrospective; thatis, he must say “This 
will be thy bill of divorce from now on [* me'ak- 
shaw ”] if I die”; and if he dies she is considered di- 
vorced from the time the get is delivered to her (75. 
19a; see CONDITIONS). 

After the get has been written and signed by the 
witnesses, it is given to the rabbi, who together with 
the witnesses must read and examine it carefully 
to see that there is no error in spelling. (Itis recom- 
mended that a correct copy of a get be in the pos- 
session of the rabbi, for the purpose of comparison 
with any later get.) The rabbi then questions the 
scribe whether he wrote the get at the request of the 
husband; and the witnesses are then questioned in 
the same manner. Then the get is given to the hus- 
band, who is asked whether he ordered it of hisown 
free will. The husband then repeats the declaration 
which he had made before the get was written; 
namely, that he has not raised and will not raise any 
protest against the validity of the get, and that he 
has not been constrained by any one to give the get 
to his wife, but that he does so all of his own free 
will. If the husband wishes to leave the room be- 
fore the delivery of the get, he is sworn not to raise 
any protest which may invalidate the proceedings. 

'Then comes the last stage in the proceedings, the 
delivery of the get to the woman. It is customary 
to assemble ten men, including the rabbi, the wit- 

nesses, and the scribe, to act as wit- 

Delivery of nesses to thedelivery. The rabbi then 
Get. addresses them as follows: “If there 

is any man here who knows aught to 

invalidate the get, let him come forth and state his 
protest now; for after the delivery the ban of ex- 
communication will be pronounced upon any one 
who will attempt to invalidate the get." The 
woman is then told to remove any rings she may 
have upon her fingers, and to spread out her bands 
to receive the get, which the husband places in her 
hands, saying: *'This is thy bill of divorce, and thou 
art divorced from me by it, and thou art permitted 
to any man." She then closes her hands and lifts 
them up with the getin them, and then the rabbi 
takes it away from her and reads it a second time 
with the witnesses, and pronounces the ban of ex- 
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communication upon any one who may attempt to 
invalidate it. Then he tears it crosswise and keeps 
it with him for future reference. 

While this is the regular procedure in the delivery 
of the get, it is not essential that the get should be 
placed in the hands of the woman. It is sufficient 
to place it in her possession or within her reach to 
constitute a divorce (gb. 77a). The woman, how- 
ever, must have a knowledge of its nature and con- 
tents; and if the husband tells her that it is a docu- 
ment or a bond, or if he puts it in her lap while she 
is asleep, she is not divorced (db. 78a). If the woman 
is so young that she does not understand the nature 
of the get, she may not be divorced (db. 64b). 

The get may also be delivered to the woman 
through a messenger; and all the laws of delivery 
apply with equal force to the messenger and to the 
woman herself. The messenger may be appointed 
either by the wife or by the husband, and, in accord- 
ance with the Talmudic principle that “a man’s agent 
has the same powers as the principal” (see AGENCY, 
LAW OF), in either case the messenger is possessed 
of all the prerogatives of the principal. Three kinds 

of messengers are recognized by the 

Delivery Rabbis with regard to divorce: (1)a 

by Proxy. messenger appointed by the husband 

to take the get to his wife (* holakah "), 
when the get goes into force only after it reaches 
her; (9)a messenger appointed by the wife to re- 
ceive the get from her husband (“kabbalah ”), when 
she becomes divorced as soon as the get is delivered 
to the messenger; and (3) a messenger appointed by 
the woman to bring the get to her (* haba'ah ”), in 
which case she becomes divorced only after the get 
has been given to her (ib. 62b). All persons except 
deaf-mutes, idiots, minors, the blind, the heathen, 
and slaves are eligible to act as messengers in cases 
of divorce (čb. 29b). 

The messenger who conveys a get from the hus- 
band to the wife, from Palestine to a foreign coun- 
try, or vice versa, or from one place to another out- 
side of Palestine, must pronounce the following 
testimony: *In my presence it was written and in 
my presence it wassigned”; andif he can not testify 
to that effect, the signature of the witnesses must 
be authenticated (70. 2a; see AUTHENTICATION OF 
DocuMENTS; EVIDENCE). Such a messenger, there- 
fore, may not appoint a submessenger when he him- 
self is unable to execute his mission. If he falls sick 
on the way, and can not proceed to his destination, 
he must deposit the get with the court of the town 
and must deliver his testimony before it; and the 
court then appoints a messenger to deliver it to the 
woman. This messenger is merely obliged to an- 
nounce himself as the messenger of the court; for it 
is presumed that the court executed the matter prop- 
erly (čb. 29b). 

Concerning the presumption of life with regard 
to the husband, see HazAKAH. See also DEAF AND 
DumB in Jewiso Law; Deeps; Divorce (illus- 
trated); INSANITY; KETUBAH; MAJORITY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Yad, Gerushin, i.-x.; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 119-154: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 
s.v, Scheidung ; Saalsehütz, Das Mosaische Recht, ch. cvi., 
Berlin, 1853; Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and 
Divorce, Cincinnati, 1884; Amram, The Jewish Law of Di- 
vorcc, Philadelphia, 1896. 
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benediction which follows the reading of the Shema‘. 
It refers to God's redemption of Israel from Egyp- 
tian bondage, and closes with the words “who hath 
redeemed [*9a'al?] Israel." The forms for the 
evening and for tlie morning service differ, that for 
the latter being much longer than that for the former. 
Both compositions, however, refer to the departure 
from Egypt and to the crossing of the Red Sea, 
when “ Moses and the children of Israel struck up a 
song to thee in great gladness, and all of them said 
[quoting from thc Song on the Sea]: ' Who is like 
thee among the gods, O Lord? Whois like thee, re- 
vered in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders? ' " 
Both the evening and the morning service then in- 
troduce the last verse of the song: “The Lord will 
rcign forever and ever," and after a verse from the 
Prophets concerning Israel's redemption, come the 
closing words: *Blessed . . . . He has redeemed 
Israel." The past tense—in other words, the exclu- 
sive reference to the redemption from Egypt—is 
noted in Pes. 117b. 

The forms for the Sephardic and for the German 
liturgy differ but slightly ; the latter, in the morning, 
introduces near the end a supplication, “Rock of 
Israel, arise in the help of Israel, and ransom accord- 
ing to Thy word Judah and Israel,” which the Seph- 
ardim reject as being forcign to the substance of the 
benediction. Parts of the * Ge'ullah? for the morn- 
ing service are full of such assonances, unknown in 
Mishnaie times. An insistence is also found on the 
unchangeable character of the Law, which sounds 
like a protest against Christianity. Zunz, in his 
" Gottesdienstliche Vorträge,” and other scholars 
have attempted on such inner evidence to find the 
original and shortest form and to trace the acere- 
tions. The opening words “Emet we-emunah” 
(Truth and faith) for the evening, and “Emet we- 
yazzib " (It is true and established) for the morning, 
are given in the Mishnah. 

The Talmud (Ber. 14b) suggests the following short 
form of the “Ge’ullah” as sufficient: “We thank 
thee, O Lord, our God, for that thou hast brought 
us forth from the land of Egypt and ransomed us 
from the house of bondage, and hast done for us 
wonders and mighty deeds upon the sea; and there 
we sang to thee.” This is supposed to be preceded 
by the words “ Truth and faith is all this" (asit seems 
to be intended for the evening only), and is followed 
by * Who is like thee,” etc., from the Song on the Sea 
to the end, as in the present form of the benediction 
—probably including the prophetic verses, Jer. xxxi. 
10, in the evening, and Isa. xlvii. 4, in the morning, 
now recited before the closing “ Blessed,” ete. 

The smiting of the first-born as well as the divi- 
ding of the Red Sea seems to have been mentioned 
inthe * Ge'ullah ? in early times (Ex. R. xxii.). 

The Talmud often (e.5., Ber. 4b) insists on * join- 
ing the ‘Ge’ullah’ to the prayer? without inter- 
ruption: this is in practise carried out fully in the 
morning service only. 

The word “ Ge'ullah ? hasalso in the later service- 
books of the German ritual been applied to such 
poetic pieces as may be inserted on festivalsor espe- 
cial Sabbaths in the morning service near the end of 
this benediction. 
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The use of poetic insertions on festival evenings 
is comparatively old, and is also contined to the 
German ritual. Some of those now in use are found 
in the Mahzor Vitry (1208). Whenever such poetry 
is inserted at the end of the * Ge'ullah," the close 


of the benediction has the form “Blessed . . . King, 
Rock of Israel, and its Redeemer,” 
S. S. L. N. D. 


GEZER: Ancient Canaanitish city mentioned in 
Egyptian inscriptions and the Amarna letters as 
being the seat of a local prince (comp. Josh. x. 88, 
xii. 12). The Israelites failed to conquer it (Josh. 
xvi. 10; Judges i; 29; comp. II Sam. v. 25; I Chron. 
Xiv. 16). Solomon received it as a present from 
the Egyptian king (who had destroyed it), and re- 
built it (I Kings ix. 15-17). The city is mentioned in 
Josh. xvi. 8and 1 Chron. vii. 28 as an Ephraimite 
border city; in Josh. xxi. 91 and I Chron. vi. 59 as 
a Levitical city (comp. I Chron. xx. 4: reading un. 
certain) «At the time of the Maccabees it is again 
met with; it was fortified by Bacchides, but was 
conquered by Simon, who drove out the inhabitants 
and settled it with faithful Jews (I Macc. iv. 15; 
vii. 45; ix. 52; xiii. 43, 58; xiv. 7, 94; xv. 28; xvi. 
1. Under Gabinius, Gazara (Greek, “Gadara”) 
became the chief town of its district. The site was 
unknown until Clermont-Ganneau in 1878 discov- 
ered it in Tellal-Jazar, near‘Amwas. Here the fa- 
mous boundary-stone was found with the inscription 
"3. nnn in Maccabean characters. See illustra- 
tion under BOUNDARIES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Max Müller, Asien und Europa, p. 160; 
Comptes Rendus des Séances de l'Académie des Inscrip- 
Lions, 874; Pal. kaplor. Fund, Memoirs, ii. 428; sehürer, 
Gesch. i. 245 ct seq., 339. 

E. G, H. F. Bu. 

GEZERAH (pl. Gezerot): A rabbinical enact- 
ment issued as a guard or preventive measure; also 
a prohibition or restriction generally; from the root 
“ gazar” (to cut; todecide). The term is especially 
applied to a negative ordinance (“takkanah” being 
applied to a positive one) whieh the Rabbis insti- 
tuted asa guard or a fence (“ geder ”) to a Biblical 
precept. A gezerah was instituted when occasion 
demanded, cither on account of internal laxity with 
regard to the laws or because of some external dan- 
ger that threatened neglect in the observance of 

Biblical injunctions. Thus, on one 
Examples. occasion at a meeting of rabbis cight- 
een gezerot or restrictions were or- 
dained, some of which aimed at à better observance 
of the laws of cleanliness, while others had as their 
aim the restraining of too close a contact with the 

Gentiles. Among these gezerot were included pro- 

hibitions against tasting the bread, oil, or wine of 

the Gentiles, and against intermarriage or improper 
relations between Jews and non-Jews (Shab. 17a; 

"Ab. Zarah 96a). An individual rabbi with his court 

sometimes saw fit to institute a gezerah; but such 

an ordinance was not always universally accepted 
by the people, and repeated enactments had to be 
made'in order to enforce it (Hul. 6a, with regard to 
the prohibition against the use of the wine of the 

Kuthites). The Palestinian rabbis, because they 

wished to make the laws uniform for all Israel “Ab. 

Zarah 35a). withheld for twelve months the reason 
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for their restrictions, so that the gezerah might first 
go into force and be commonly observed even by 
those to whom the reason for its enactment did not 
apply. 

The Rabbis based their institution of such enact- 
ments upon the Biblical passages, “Thou shalt not 
depart from the sentence,” etc. (Deut. xvii. 11), al- 
though at the same time they transgressed another 
commandment: “Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command thee, neither shall ye diminish 
from it” (Deut. iv. 2; Shab. 28a; Ab. R. N. 25b). 
I. II. Weiss in his * Dor” (partii., ch. 7, Vienna, 1876) 
enumerates ten principles by which the Rabbis were 
guided in enacting the gezerot. It is especially 
worthy of note that they did not hesitate to enact à 
gezerah even when it contradicted a Biblical law 
(Ber. 54a; Sanh. 46a), and that when the reason for 
the gezerah no more existed, they abolished the 
gezerah itself. It was a principle, however, that 
the abolition of a gezerah should be confirmed by a 
competent court and not by individuals, though 
such acourt need not necessarily be greater in num. 
bers and in wisdom than the one by which the geze- 
rah had been instituted (/Eduy. i. 5; comp. ‘Ab. Zarah 
36a; Git. 30b; also Bloch, “Sha‘are Torat ha-Tak- 
kanot,” introduction to vol. i, Vienna, 1979). An- 
other principle was that no gezerah should be im- 
posed upon a community, unless the majority thereof 
was able to endure its restrictions. While they 

forbade the breeding of small cat- 
Communal tle in Palestine, the Rabbis refrained 
Gezerot. from extending the prohibition to 
large cattle, because they realized the 
dilliculty connected with the importation of such 
animals (B. K. 79b). After the destruction of the 
Second Temple, the Talmud relates, there was a 
number of Pharisees who in the intensity of their 
grief wished to forbid the eating of meat and the 
drinking of wine. R. Joshua prevented them from 
doing so, for the reason that the majority of people 
could not exist without these necessary articles of 
food (B. B. 60b). 

Since the gezerah was intended mainly to guard 
against the infringement of the Biblical law, it was 
instituted only when such infringement was general 
and usual, and not in unusual and exceptional cases 
(Er. 63b) Nor did the Rabbis establish one geze- 
rah for the purpose of guarding against the in- 
fringement of another gezerah which was merely a 
rabbinical institution (*gezerah li-gezerah”). For 
judges of gezerot, see FEE; JUDGE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. D. T. s.v. Rabbinismus. 

S. S. J. H. G. 

GEZERAH SHAWAH. Sec HERMENEUTICS. 

GHAYYAT, ISAAC IBN. Scelpn Guayyar, 
ISAAC BEN JUDAH. 


GHAYYAT, SOLOMON B. JUDAH: He- 


brew poet of the twelfth century; possibly a grand-. 


son of Isaae Ghay yat, the famous teacher of Lucena. 
Solomon was on terms of friendship with Judah ha- 
Levi, who dedicated to him one of the most important 
compositions of his * Diwan " (ed. Brody, i., No. 94). 
This poem, which isa rejoinder to one of Ghayyat's, 
not only shows the high esteem which Ha-Levi had 
for his friend. but also refers to Ghayyat's poetic 
activity and talent. 


Only two poems by Ghayyat have been preserved, 
and these are religious ones, namely, “Shahoti we- 
Nidketi we-Libbi Zobel, ” a selihah for the tenth of 
Tebet, in “the ritual of Carpentras, and “‘Enenu 
Zofiy yah ‘Anenu mi-Sheme ‘Aliyyah,” a “tokahah ” 
for the minhah of the Day of Atonement, in the 
rituals of Castile and Fez, as well as in some earlier 
editions of the Spanish Mahzor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 216; Sachs, Religi- 
öse Poesie der Juden in Npanien, p. 259. 


G. H. B. 

GHAZALI, ABU HAMID MOHAMMED 
IBN MOHAMMED AL-: Arabian theologian 
and moralist; born at Tuz, Khorasan, 1058 ; died there 
1111. His works exerted a great influence upon 
Jewish thought in the Middle Ages. Both the stu- 
dents and the adversaries of philosophy found in 
them rich material. From his * Makasid al-Falasi- 
fah,” in which he expounded logic, physics, and 
metaphysics according to Aristotle, many a Jewish 
student of philosophy derived much accurate in- 
formation. Without going so far as David ben 
Judah Leon, who asserted in his “‘En ha-Kore” 
that Maimonides drew his Peripatetic theories from 
the * Makasid " (comp. Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” 
ii. 86), it is certain that the work was to some ex- 
tent used by the author of the “ Moreh” (comp. 
Scheyer, * Die Psychologie des Maimonides,” p. 80). 

Far greater influence was exercised by Ghazali's 
ss Tahafut al-Falasifah,” a sequel to the “ Makasid." 
After having expounded in the latter work the 
teachings of the philosophers, he shows in the “ Ta- 
hafut” their weakness. He makes a critical anal- 
ysis of twenty points—sixteen of which belong in 
the domain of metaphysics, and four in that of 
physics —and demonstrates their contradictions. 

The most interesting criticism is that 
His Views. on the theory of causality. Accord- 

ing to Ghazali, there is not necessa- 
rily any connection between phenomena that usually 
occur in a certain order; he asserts that the divine 
mind has ordained that certain phenomena shall 
always occur in a certain order. Ghazali was fol- 
lowed in his attacks on philosophy by Judah ha- 
Levi, who in his ^ Cuzari" often used the phrase- 
ology of the “Tahafut.” Hasdai Crescas also 
received inspiration from the same source, though 
he gave it far more original expression. How far 
Ghazali was sincere in his attacks on philosophy is 
a matter of controversy. Averroes, in his " Taha- 
fut al Tahafut," refutes Ghazali's criticisms and 
reproaches him with duplicity, while Moses Nar- 
boni, in his commentary on the * Makasid." affirms 
that Ghazali wrote à small work entitled * Maka- 
sid al-Makasid," in which he answered the objee- 
tions which he himself had raised in the “ Makasid.” 
In fact, in some Hebrew manuscripts the “Tahafut” 
is followed by a small treatise in which Ghazali 
establishes some metaphysical points which he com- 
bated in the former as undemonstrable. 

It was not, however, through his attacks on phi- 
losophy that Ghazali’s authority was established 
among Jewish thinkers of the Middle Ages, but 
through the ethical teachings in his theological 
works. He approached the ethical ideal of Judaism 
to such an extent that some supposed him to be actu- 
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ally drifting in that direction (comp. Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya, “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah." p. 92b, Amster- 
dam), and his works were eagerly 
‘His Ethics. studied and used by Jewish writers. 
Abraham ibn Ezra borrowed from 
Ghazali’s * Mizan al-‘Amal” (Hebr. * Mozene Zedek,? 
p. 40) the comparison between the limbs of the human 
body and the functionaries of a king, and used it 
for the subject of his beautiful admonition * Yo- 
shene Leb”; Abraham ibn Daud borrowed from the 
same work (pp. 178-175) the parable used by Ghaza- 
li to prove the difference in value between various 
branches of science (* Emunah Ramah.” p. 45): and 
Simon Duran cites in his * Keshet ? (p. 24) a passage 
from the *Mozene 
ha-'Iyyunim," which 
he calls *Mozene 
ha-Hokmah,” 
Ghazali's princi- 
pal works began to 
be translated into He- 
brew as early as the 
thirteenth century. 
Isaac Albalag seems 
to have been the first 
to translate the “ Ma- 
kasid al-Falasifah " 
(*De'ot ha- Pilusu- 
fim," with explana- 
tory notes) It was 
translated again in 
the following cen- 
tury, under the title 
" Kawwanot ha-Pilu- 
sufim,” by Judah Na- 
than (Maestro Bon- 
godas). The *Ma. 
kasid al-Falasifah ” 
was the subject of 
many commentaries, 
the most important 
of which is that by 
Moses Narboni. Par- 
tial commentaries 
were written by Isaac 
ben Shem-Tob (met- 
aphysics) and (prob- 
ably) by Elijah Ha- 
billo (metaphysics 
and physics). Moses 
Almosnino cites a 
commentary by Elijah Mizrahi which is no longer 
extant. The last commentator of the “ Makasid al- 
Falasifah” was the Karaite Abraham Bali (1510). 
Besides these there are to be found in the various 
European libraries about eleven anonymous com- 
mentaries on the * Makasid." Less favored was the 
“Tahafut al-Falasifah,” which was 
Com- translated only once (*Happalat ha- 
mentaries. Pilusufim," by Zerahiah ha-Levi, 1411), 
A small treatise of Ghazali's contain- 
ing answers to philosophical questions was trans- 
lated, under the title * Ma'amar bi-Teshubot She’e- 
lot Nish’al Mehem,” by Isaac ben Nathan of Cordova 
(fourteenth century). This treatise is supposed to be 
the same as mentioned by Moses Narboni under the 
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title “ Kawwanot ha-Kawwanot.” It was published 
by H. Malter, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1897. Jacob 
ben Makir (d. 1808) translated, under the title * Mo 
zene ha-'Iyyunim," a work in which Ghazali refuted 
the philosophical ideas which are rejected by reli- 
gion. Theideas expressed in this work are the same 
as those given by Batalyusi in his * Al-Hada'ik." 
Specimens of the * Mozene ha-‘Iyyunim ” were given 
by Dukesin “ Ozar Nehmad ” (ii. 197). Of Ghazali's 
ethical works the * Mizan al-‘Amal ” (* Mozene Ze. 
dek ") was translated by Abraham ibn Hasdai ben 
Samuel ha-Levi of Barcelona, who clothed it in Jew- 
ish garb by substituting Biblical and Talmudic for 
Koranic quotations. The * Mozene Zedek” was pub- 
lished by J. Golden- 
thal (Leipsic, 1839). 
Ghazzali's work on 
the various concep- 
tions of God, “ Mish- 
kat al-Anwar fi 
Hiyad al-Azhar bi- 
Taufik al-Anhar,” 
was translated by a 
certain Isaac ben Jo- 
seph Alfasi (* Mas- 
kit ha-Orot be-Pardes 
ha-Nizzanim "), anda 
Specimen of the trans- 
lation was given by ' 
Dukes in “Shire She- 
lomoh." Moses ibn 
Habib cites the 
"Mishkat" in his 
commentary on the 
“Behinat ‘Olam ” (p. 
105), where he com- 
s pares the Law to the 
i BLK Wm sun. Johanan Ale- 
NM, Wo 3 manno (“Heshek 
' S Shelomoh”) recom- 
xcu mends Ghazali's her- 

meneutie mothods, 

and compares the 
order and graduation 
of lights in Ghazali's 
theory with those in 
the theory of the cab- 
alists. 


Nathan Ghazzati. 
(From Coenen's ** Sabethai Zevi,” Amsterdam, 1669.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Ue- 
i bers. pp. 296 et seq.: 
Munk, Mélanges, pp. 866 et seq.; Schmoelders, Essai sur les 
Ecoles Philosophiques chez les -Arabes, p. 220; Kaufmann, 
Die Atiributenlehre, passim ; idem, Die Spuren Batalju- 
sis in der Jüdischen Rel igionsphilosophie, p. 20. 
K. I. Br. 
GHAZZATI, NATHAN BENJAMIN BEN 
ELISHA  HA-LEVI (called also Nathan 
Benjamin Ashkenazi): Shabbethaian prophet; 
born at Jerusalem 1644; died at Sofia 1680. After 
studying Talmud and Cabala in his native town 
under Jacob Hagis, he settled at Gaza, whence his 
name “Ghazzati.” The fact of his father being 
a German Jew gave him the name of “ Ashkenazi.” 
When Shabbethai Zebi reached Gaza on his way 
back from Cairo, Ghazzati entered into close rela- 
tionship with him and became an ardent supporter 
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of his claim and mission, advocating his cause with 
a vigorous pen, Shabbethai Zebi’s disciples de- 
clared that Ghazzati had dug up a part of the an- 
cient writing which testified that their master was 
the Messiah. Ghazzati then professed to be the 
risen Elijah, who was to clear the way for the Mes- 
siah. Prophetic revelations followed. Inthespring 
of 1665 he announced that about the middle of the 
next year the Messiah would appear in glory, would 
take the sultan captive, and would establish the 
sway of Israel over all the nations of the earth. 
The dominion of Turkey would be entrusted to 
himself, while Shabbethai Zebi would conquer the 
other nations. 

Seeing that the rabbis of Jerusalem were very 


* hostile to the Shabbethaian movement, Ghazzati pro- 
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the Shabbethaians of Adrianople to proclaim their 
adhesion to the cause by abolishing the fasts of the 
17th of Tammuz and the 9th of Ab. 

Again excommunicated at Adrianople, he went 
with a few followers to Salonica. There he met with 
scant welcome, but had more success in the com- 

munities of Chios and Corfu. From 


Travels Corfu he went to Venice (March, 1668), 
Through where the rabbinate and the council of 
Europe. the city compelled him to give them à 


written confession that all his prophe- 
cies were the production of his imagination. The 
confession was published, whereupon Abraham ha- 
Yakini, the originator of the Shabbethaian move- 
ment, wrote Ghazzati a letter in which he condoled 
with him over his persecution and expressed his 
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CAREER OF NATHAN GHAZZATI. 
(From a contemporary woedeut.) 


claimed Gaza to be henceforth the holy city. He 
firs spread about the Messiah's fame by sending 
circulars from Palestine to the most important com- 
munities in Europe. "Then he visited several of the 
chief cities in Europe, Africa, and India, and finally 
returned to Palestine. Even after Shabbethai Ze- 
bi's apostasy Ghazzati did not desert his cause; 
but, tbinking it unsafe to remain in Palestine any 
longer, he made preparations to goto Smyrna. The 
rabbis, seeing that the credulous were confirmed 
anew in their belief, excommunicated all the Shab- 
bethaians, and particularly Ghazzati (Dec 9, 1666), 
warning everybody against harboring or even ap- 
proaching him. After a stay of a few months at 
Smyrna he went (end of April, 1667) to Adrianople, 
where, in spite of his written promise that he would 
remain quiet, he continued his agitation. He urged 


indignation at the acts of the Venetian rabbinate. 
The Venetian Jews then induced Ghazzati to set out 
for Leghorn, where the Jewish population was known 
to be inimical to him. They sent an escort with him, 
ostensibly asa mark of honor, but in reality to prevent 
him from going elsewhere. He divined their motives 
in sending him to Leghorn, however, and, succeeding 
in eluding his escort, proceeded to Rome. In spite 
of his disguise he was recognized there, and was 
banished from the city. He then went to Leghorn 
voluntarily, and even there made converts to his 
cause. From Leghorn he returned to Adrianople, 
and seems to have spent the remainder of his days 
in travel, 

Ghazzati is supposed to have been the author of the 
anonymous “ Hemdat Yamim." on morals, ritual cus- 
toms, and prayers for week-days and holidays, a work 
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in three parts, the second of which is followed by : 

pamphlet entitled * Hadrat Kodesh,” cabalistic notes 

on Genesis (Constantinople, 1735). His “ Ozar Neh- 
mad ” consists of extracts of and additions to the 
preceding work (Venice, 1738). He also wrote 

“Peri ‘Ez Hadar,” prayers for the 15th of Shebat 

(čb. 1758), and "^ Tikkun Keri'ah," an ascetic work 

according to Shabbethaian doctrines (Amsterdam, 

1660). His account of his travels was translated into 

German by M. Horschetzky and published in * Ori- 

ent, Lit.” ix. 170-172, 299-801. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 197-202, 905, 215, 222- 
225; A. Epstein, in R. E. J. xxvi. 209-219; Jacob Emden, 
Torat ha-IKenaot, passim. 

K. M. SEL. 
GHENT: Chief city of eastern Flanders, Bel- 
gium. That at the time of the Crusades there were 

Jews in Ghent is known, as they were the victims 

of pillage and massacre. In 1125 the Jews were 

expelled from Flanders by Charles I. “the Good,” 

Count of Flanders, who attributed to them the great 

famine which afflicted his domains in that year. 

The exclusion of Jews was not of long duration, for 

in the thirteenth century a community in a flourish- 

ing condition is found at Ghent. After the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Portugal in 1531 many 

Maranos are said to have taken refuge in the Low 

Countries, but they were driven out by a decree dated 

July 17, 1549. In 1724 the judicial authorities of 

Ghent issued a decree regulating the form of the 

Jewish oath. In 1756 Charles, Duke of Lorraine, ig- 

sued to the magistracy of Ghent, as well as to the 

chief cities of Belgium, a decree imposing upon the 

Jews an annual poll-tax of 800 florins for the benefit 

of the empress Maria Theresa. This tax was so 

exorbitant that its payment could not be enforced. 

During the reign of Joseph II. (1780-90) the Jewish 

community of Ghent was given for use as a ceme- 

tery a parcel of land, about eight yards bv seven, 
which lay close to the Antwerp gate. Here was 
found a tombstone bearing the date 27th of Adar, 

5546 (March 27, 1786). In 1837 the town of Ghent 

granted to the Jewish community a site for a ceme- 

tery situated near that of the Catholics at the Colline 
gate; this grant involved itin a lawsuit with several 
churches, resulting in a victory for the congregation 
in 1888. "This decision is of interest because it bears 
witness to the civil standing of the community. Its 
actual position was regulated by the decrees of Feb, 

25, 1871, and Feb. 7, 1876. The Ghent synagogue 

is recognized by the state, which pays the salary 

of a hazzan. From 200 to 300 souls comprise the 
community, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ouverleaux, Notes et Documents sur les Juifs 
de Belgique, 1885: Carmoly, in La Revue Orientalc, 1841-44 ; 
Coutümces de la Ville de Grand. vol. ii.. document eexxxvii.: 
Ch. Demeure, Les Juifs en Belgique, 1888 ; Ordonnantien, 
Statuten, ` dicten ende Placcaerten von Vlaenderen, 
1362, i. 201-204. 

D. As Bi 

GHETTO: Originally the street or quarter of a 
city in which the Jews were compelled to live, and 
which was closed every evening by gates; the term is 
now applied to that part of any city or locality chiefly 
orentircly inhabited by Jews. “Ghetto ” is probably 
of Italian origin. although no Italian dictionary gives 
any clue to its etymology. In documents dating back 
to 1090 the strects in Venice and Salerno assigned to 


the Jews are called “Judaca” or “Judacaria.” At 
Capua there was a place called “San Nicolo ad Ju- 
daicam,” according to documents of the year 1375; 
and as late as the eighteenth century another place 
was called “San Martino ad Judaicam.” Hence it 


is assumed that * Judaicam " became 


Derivation the Italian * Giudeica," and was then 
of Word. corrupted into * ehetto.” Other schol- 


ars derive the word from * gictto,” the 
cannon-foundry at Venice near which the first Jews’ 
quarter was situated. Both of these opinions are 
open to the objection that the word is pronounced 
"ghetto " and not *getto" (djetto); and it seems 
probable that, even if either of the two words sug- 
gested had become corrupted in the vernacular, at. 
least its first letter, the sound of which is the domi- 
nating one in the word, would have retained its. 
original pronunciation. A few scholars, therefore, 
derive the word “ ghetto? from the Talmudic * get," 
which is similar in sound, and suppose the term to 
have been used first by the Jews and then gen- 
erally, It seems improbable, however, that a word 
originating with a small, despised minority of the 
people should have been generally adopted and even 
introduced into literature, 

The ghettos in the various cities were not all or- 
ganized at the same timo, but at different neriods. 
Venice and Salerno had ghettos in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and Prague is said to have had one as early as 
the tenth. There were ghettos in Italy, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Poland, and 
Turkey. They were chiefly an outcome of intoler- 
ance, and oppressive conditions were often added to 
compulsory residence within the ghetto. When a 
ghetto was about to be established in Vienna in 1570, 
the citizens objected to having a place outside the 
City assigned to the Jews for the following three 
curious reasons: (1) they feared that if the Jews 
lived alone outside the city they could the more easily 
engage in their “nefarious practises”; (2) the Jews 
would be liable to be surprised by enemies; (8) the 
Jewsmightescape! The citizens therefore proposed 
that all the Jews should live in one house having 
only one exit: that windows and doors should be 
well fastened, so that no one might go out at night; 
and that the possibility of entrance or exit by secret 
passages should also be guarded against. As the 
Jews objected to this scheme the project was soon 
dropped. 

The Roman ghetto was established by Pope Paul 
IV., and was entered on July 26, 1556. Its sito wag 
between the Via del Pianto and the Ponte del Quattro 

Capi. It consisted of a few narrow, 

Ghetto dirty, and unhealthtul streets, which 
in soon became painfully overcrowded. 
Rome. Its firstname was * Vicus Iudacorum”: 
later it came to be called the * ghetto.” 

It was annually flooded by the Tiber. Each year the 
Jews had to go through the humiliating ceremony of 
formally imploring permission to continue living 
there during the ensuing year, for which they paid a 
yearly tax. This ceremony was observed as late as 
1850. "The restrictions and regulations which were 
issued from time to time in regard to life in the 


. ghetto, and which were alternately abolished and 


reimposed by succeeding popes, were repeated in 
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the cruel legislation of Pius VI. in 1775. In 1814 
Pius VIL. permitted a few Jews to live outside the 
ghetto; in 1847 Pius IX. finally decided to do away 
with the ghetto gates and walls and to give the Jews 
the right of residence in any part of Rome; but the 


reactionary movement of 1848 reestablished the re- 
strictions. In 1870 the Jews of home presented to 
Pope Pius IX. a petition for the abolition of the 
ghetto. But it was reserved for Victor Immanuel, 
who entered Rome in that year, to fulfil their de- 
sire by definitely and finally abolishing the ghetto. 
Its walls remained until 1885, a memorial of medie- 
val tyranny (see Berliner, ^ Aus den Letzten Tagen 
des Rómischen Ghetto," Berlin, 1886). 

On Jan. 14, 1711, a fire, the largest conflagration 
ever known in Germany, destroyed within twenty- 
four hours the entire ghetto of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, including thirty-six scrolls of the Torah that 
had been placed for safety in a cellar. Blind to the 
interests of the city, the magistrate put great diffi- 
culties in the way of the emperor, who was anxious 
to rebuild the ghetto, and also created obstacles for 
Samson WERTHEIMER, the court factor of Austria, 
who desired to rebuild the two houses he had owned 
in the ghetto, and also to erect a house on a plot 

of ground immediately adjoining the 


Frankfort ghetto, which he had bought from a 
and widow on June 10, 1710, for 5,000 


Nikolsburg reichsthaler. The magistrate not only 
Ghettos. attempted to confine the Jews still 
more strictly within the space they 
had occupied for centuries, but also made regula- 
tions regarding the height of the new houses, and 
would not allow Wertheimer to build on his plot 
outside the ghetto, although he had the special per- 
mission of the emperor to do so.  Disregarding the 
rescript sent by Joseph I. March 4, 1711, and that 
sent by Charles VI. July 6, 1716, the magistrate 
yielded only to the emphatic second rescript of the 
latter of June 28, 1717. The following is a further 
example of the way the citizens in general endeav- 
ored to restrict the limits of the ghetto: On April 
10, 1719, fire destroyed the entire ghetto of Nikols- 
burg, with the exception of a single house, the de- 
structiveness of the fire being ascribable only to the 
narrow streets and the lack of any open spaces in 
which movable property might have been saved 
from the flames. Samson Wertheimer, the loyal 
protector of his oppressed coreligionists, hearing 
soon after that Councilor Walldorf of Brünn had a 
plot of ground for sale near the ghetto of Nikols- 
burg, entered into negotiations for the same, and 
asked permission of Charles VI. to purchase it “ex 
causa boni publici," pointing out that in case of epi- 
demic or fire the crowded buildings of the ghetto 
would bea source of danger to the Christians also 
(June 30, 1791). "The magistrate, however, antici- 
pated Wertheimer by inducing Walldorf to sell the 
plot to the city for the sum of 1,700 gulden, “for 
the sake of Christian charity," as against the 2,500 
gulden offered by Wertheimer. 

Although the ghettos owed their origin primarily 
to the intolerance and tyranny of the citizens, yet 
the Jews themselves must have found it undesirable 
to live seattered among a hostile population, and 
must have regarded the ghetto as a place of refuge. 
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Lippmann Heller, rabbi of the community of Vi- 
enna, claims credit for having been instrumental 
in organizing the ghetto of that city: it existed, 
however, only from 1625 to 1670. The Jews of 
that time found it in many cases Impossible to 
live together with the Christians. Not only were 
they in constant fear of being derided and in- 
sulted, injured in property, health, and honor, and 
even of being murdered, but they were in continual 
danger of being falsely accused of crime and con- 
demned. Another reason assigned for the origin of 
the ghettos is that the Jews in their pride would 
not mix with their non-Jewish fellow citizens, and 
in support of this is cited the following inscription, 
said to have existed on a ghetto gate in 
Reason for Padua in the sixteenth century: “The 
Seg- people, the inheritors of the kingdom 
regation. of heaven, shall have no communion 
with the disinherited.” It is more 
likely, however, that this sentence, if it really was 
affixed to the gate of the ghetto of Padua, was 
placed there by the Christians, who applied the term 
4 disinherited " to the Jews, at that time the pariahs 
of society. 

The gates of the ghettos were closed at night— 
from the outside in those localities where the object 
was to confine the Jews, and from the inside where 
the gates served chiefly as protection against at- 
tack. During the Middle Ages, and later in some 
localities, the Jews were strictly forbidden to leave 
the ghetto not only after sunset, but also on Sundays 
and on the Christian holy days. In some localities 
where the ghetto did not afford room enough a cer- 
tain place outside the ghetto was assigned to the 
Jews for mercantile purposes, as, for instance, the 
Jewish “Tandelmarkt” at Prague. Seclusion from 
the outer world developed a life apart within the 
ghetto, and close communion among the members 
was in a certain way a power for good, fostering not 
only the religious life, but especially morality. Con- 
stantly within sight of his neighbor, each person 
was obliged to keep strict watch over himself. The 
Bohemian chronicles of the sixteenth century desig- 
nate the ghetto of Prague asa “rose-garden,” and 
add that when the gates of the ghetto were closed 
at night there was not one woman inside whose rep- 
utation was in the least tarnished. Social life, also, 
was developed along peculiarly Jewish lines. The 
women, who could not appear beyond the ghetto 
limits dressed in their finery without exciting the 
envy and ill-will of the populace, made Sabbaths 
and feast-days, and weddings, betrothals, and other 
family festivals, occasions for arraying themselves 
as proudly as their means would allow. At Purim 
the large ghetto of Prague was crowded with hun- 

dreds of girls in festive garb, who 

Entertain- were entertained in whatever house 
mentsin they entered. At weddings and ban- 
the Ghetto. quets professional jesters — called 
“Schalksnarren” in Germany, * Mar. 

shalka" in Poland—furnished entertainment for the 
company. i 

At the end of the seventeenth century theatrical 
representations were given in the ghetto of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in the house “zur weissen Kanne” 
(or “zur silbernen Kanne”); the “Comedy of the 


Sale of Joseph,” in which, according to trustworthy 
witnesses, “fire, heaven, thunder, and all sorts of 
curious things could be seen,” was especially popu- 
lar. Even a * Pickel-Hering ” (clown) occasionally 
appeared there, ina ridiculous motley garment. Ex. 
travagance in dress was carried so far in some ghettos 
that the rabbis preached against it from the pulpits, 
and the elders of the communities, in Moravia even 
the elders of the whole province, were obliged to 
restrict such luxury. Their decrees, called “ takka- 
not,” contained specific regulations in regard to the 
mode of dressing, determining the ornaments the 
women might wear respectively on Sabbaths, festi- 
vals, week-days, weddings, and other occasions, 
and also the materials for garments to be worn on 
feast-days and week-days. Similarly, regulations 
were issued regarding the number of persons to 
be invited to a banquet, and even the number of 
courses to be served. Those failing to observe these 
rules were punished by fines and sometimes im- 
prisonment. 

The administration of the communities also devel- 
oped along peculiar lines, and a description of the 
governments obtaining in the different communities 
would fill a large-sized volume. It must suffice 
here to describe as a prototype the administration of 
the largest and most famous ghetto, that of Prague. 
This ghetto was, in a way, a state within a state, 

a peculiar microcosm, officially desig- 
Ghetto nated as the “fifth chief district” of the 
of Prague. cityof Prague. It was considered the 
leading ghetto in existence, in virtue 
of its size, its learned rabbis and scholars, its famous 
Talmudic schools (to which students from all parts 
of the world flocked), the prominent position occu- 
pied by some of its members, and its magnificent in- 
stitutions. The ghetto had its own town hall, built 
by the famous philanthropist Mordecai Meisel; on 
its tower there was a clock, a rare distinction for the 
period; it was the only tower-clock in existence, and 
had a dial lettered in Hebrew, the hands of which 
moved from right toleft. The directorsof the com- 
munity, who were chosen from those owning houses 
in the ghetto, held their sessions in this building; it 
is at present the administrative building of the 
Jewish congregation of Prague. 

There were one large and many small synagogues 
in the ghetto. The community enjoyed great priv- 
ileges and distinctions. Since the earliest time there 
were four gilds in the ghetto of Prague, namely, the 
butchers’, goldsmiths’, tailors’, and shoemakers’. 
At the entry of the emperor, the butchers had the sig- 
nal privilege of preceding with their flags all the gilds 
of the four quarters of Prague, a privilege conferred 
in recognition of the courage they had displayed 
when Prague was besieged by the Swedes in 1648. 

The religious affairs of the community were direct- 
ed by the rabbinate under the presidency of the chief 
rabbi, and the secular affairs by the college of direct- 
ors under the presidency of the primator. The col- 
lege had police authority in the ghetto, and was 
empowered to punish by imprisonment in the com- 
munal prison; a number of “gassenmeshorsim ” 
(communal servants) were detailed as policemen to 
keep order in the Jews’ city. Legal difficulties ari- 
sing in the ghetto of Prague were hardly ever car- 
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ried into the courtsof the state. The plaintiff could 


appeal either to the college of directors in cases 


involving his honor or simple business affairs, or to 
the rabbinate in more difficult cases, as of settling 
estates or disputes relating to the possession of land. 
The latter frequently arose in consequence of pecul- 
iar conditions in regard to ownership of real es- 
tate, such as are found nowhere else except in Salz- 
burg. Through bequests and the sale of separate 
parts, every house in the ghetto had two or more 
owners severally owning the separate parts, and 
numerous difficulties arose whenever it became nec- 
essary to repair the parts held in common, such as 
the house-door, the stairs, or the garret and roof, or 
to paint the outside. 

The rabbinical courts consisted of an upper and 
a lower court. Verdicts were rendered in agree- 
ment with the Mosaic-rabbinic law. There were 
^melizim" (lawyers) in the ghetto of Prague to 
advise plaintiff and defendant. The party which 
thought the decision of thelower court unfair might 
appeal to the superior court; hence the members of 
this court were called by the state “higher judges,” 
and popularly, though incorrectly, “appellants.” 
Generally, the decisions of these judges were im- 
plicitly obeyed. 

A long hierarchy of officials had developed in the 
larger ghettos. There were many persons eager to 
take charge of the numerous philanthropic and relig- 
ious institutions, either for the sake of engaging 
in a good work or from ambition. The hebra kad- 
disha of Prague was founded toward the end of 
the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. There were also a hospital and a school 
for poor children, both founded by the philanthro- 
pist Mordecai Meisel. Although the numerous syna- 
gogues were under the general direction of the com- 
munal authorities, they were largely autonomous, 
the relation of the authorities to them being, so to 
speak, that of a suzerain, not that of a sovereign. 
In consequence of a dispute as to precedence at 
the call to read the Torah on occasions of solemn 
processions, the following order was adopted after 
much debating: chief rabbi, primator, upper judges, 
directors of the community, lower judges, directors 
of the hospital (also in charge of the poor, and 
with the pompous title of “city gabba’im” = * city 
directors"), directors of the hebra kaddisha, rabbis 
of the synagogues, directors of the synagogues, etc. 
In the German ghettos the directors were called 
"barnossim" (£e, “parnasim,” “p” being pro- 
nounced “b” in the southern German dialects). 

Foreign Jews were treated most hospitably in the 
ghettos, especially in the centers of learning, where 
the yeshibot attracted pupils from a great distance; 

these were boarded by the members of 

Immi- the community. The wealthy stu- 

grants in  dehts(*bahurim": see Banur) formed 
the Ghetto. clubs for thesupport of their indigent 

fellow students. The men of the 
ghetto wore a special dress on the Sabbath, in con- 
formity with the rabbinical rule that the Sabbath 
Should be kept distinct in every way, even in the 
matter of dress. The piety of the ghetto was shown 
in the frequent services in the synagogue. The 
“Schulklopfer” called the people to morning and 
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evening service. In the ghetto of Prague it was cus- 
tomary for this official, who bore the title of * Stadt. 
Shammes” (city servant), to summon once a day 
in German and once in Bohemian. In consequence 
of the seclusion within the ghetto, the Jewish dia- 
lect, à mixture of the vernacular with Hebrew, was 
kept alive. The ghettos were situated in the most 
unwholesome parts of the cities, generally near a 
river, where they were liable to be flooded. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the ghettos were fre- 
quently devastated by conflagrations. This was 
due to the crowded conditions that prevailed and to 

the narrow strects where fire was sub- 
Con- dued only with difficulty, the Jews 
flagrations. being left to their own resources; in 
: fact, they often closed the pates of 
the ghetto on the outbreak of a fire, lest the mob 
coming in from outside might take advantage of the 
general confusion to plunder. Aside from the great 
conflagrations at Frankfort and Nikolsburg, men- 
tioned above, the fire that destroyed the ghetto of 
Bari in 1080 and the two fires that raged in Prague 
in 1689 and 1750 may be noted here: in the fire of 
1689 many persons lost their lives and all the syna- 
gogues were destroyed; in the fire of 1750 the town 
hall was burned. The ghettos were often attacked 
by mobs bent on plunder. The most noteworthy 
affair of this kind was the pillaging of the ghetto 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main (Aug. 22 old style, Sept. 
1 new style, 1614; see FETTMILCH, VINCENT). 

The Jews were frequently expelled from their 
ghettos, the two most important expulsions occur- 
ring in the years 1670 and 1744-45. In 1670 they were 
driven from the ghetto of Vienna, which had been 
organized in 1625, and which covered 
part of the site of the present Leopold- 
stadt; this expulsion was due partly 
to the ill will of the merchants of 
the city, who desired to be rid of Jewish competition, 
and partly to the religious fanaticism of the Bishop 
of Wiener-Neustadt, subsequently Cardinal Count 
Kolonitz. The Jews heroically bore their fate, not 
one of them renouncing his faith for the sake of re- 
maining in the city. After a time, however, the 
city and even the court began to suffer in conse- 
quence of the departure of the Jews, which meant a 
serious loss of income in taxes. The exiles were 
therefore permitted to return, They did not go 
back to their former ghetto, which by that time was 
occupied by other tenants, the synagogue having 
been transformed into a church; but they settled in 
‘the inner part of the city. A few obtained special 
privileges, Samuel Oppenheimer, the chief court 
factor, and Samson Wertheimer, the chief rabbi of 
the German empire and of the Austrian crown lands, 
being among them. Both acquired magnificent pal- 
aces. 

In 1744-45 the Jews of Prague were expelled from 
their ghetto for a short time. While the French 
were in possession of that city during the Austrian 
War of Succession, Jonathan Eybeschütz, then liv- 
ing in Prague, was called to the rabbinate of Metz, 
and had several conferences with the commander of 
the French army for the purpose of obtaining a pass- 
port. On Dec. 24, 1744, Maria Theresa ordered the 
expulsion of the Jews from Bohemia on the ground 
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that “they were fallen into disgrace,” and on Jan. 
2 following she included the Jews of Moravia also. 
Eybeschiitz’s personal enemies later on denounced: 
him, saying that he had left Prague under the pro- 
tection of the French. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he occasionally complains of the denun- 
ciatory spirit which prevailed at this time among: 
the Jews of Prague. Maria Theresa’s order, how- 
ever, met with the disapproval of the whole of 
Europe, and the ambassadors of England and Hol-- 
land especially protested so energetically that the- 
empress felt obliged to revoke her decree (see Frankl- 
Grün, * Gesch. der Juden in Kremsier," i. 163; Frey- 
mann, “Beiträge zur Gesch. der Juden in Prag," 
ii. 92-97, Berlin, 1898). Meanwhile the Jews, who 
were not aware of this powerful advocacy, had sent 
a delegation to the empress offering to pay a special 
yearly tax for the privilege of returning; thus it 
came about that the Jews of Bohemia paid a sep- 
arate Jews’ tax, which was abolished only in 1846, 
under Ferdinand I. 

The most important ghettos were those at Venice,. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Prague, and Triest. The- 
French Revolution (1789), which proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of freedom and equality, first shook the founda- 
tions of the ghetto, and the general uprising of 1848. 
throughout Europe finally swept away this remnant 
of medieval intolerance. In the whole civilized 
world there is now not a single ghetto, in the origi- 
nal meaning of the word. The gates of the ghetto. 
of Rome were recently destroyed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D, Philipson, Old. European Jewries, Phila- 
delphia, 1894; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. 
pp. 62 ef seg.; Berliner, Aus dem Leben der Deutschen Ju- 

den im Mittelalter, passim, Berlin, 1900. 
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GHEZ (1): A Tunisian family including several 
authors. 

David Ghez: Talmudist; lived at Tunis in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. He 
was a pupil of Isaac Lombroso and Zemah Zarfati. 
He wrote several works, only one of which, a com- 
mentary on several treatises of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, has survived. It was published by his great- 
grandson Zion Ghez, under the title “Ner Dawid” 
(Leghorn, 1868). 

Joseph Ghez: Son of the preceding; died at 
Tunis after 1850. His copious commentary on the 
Pesah Haggadah, entitled “Pi ha-Medabber," was. 
published posthumously by his grandson Zion Ghez 
(Leghorn, 1854). He wrote a commentary on Mai- 
monides' “ Yad,” entitled “ Reshit ha-Gez " ; notes to 
the Pentateuch and the Bible; and a collection of 
funeral orations, etc., all of which are extant in 
manuscript. 

Moses Ghez: Scholar: known for his wide learn- 
ing. Under the title * Yismah Yisrael” he wrote a 
commentary to the Pesah Haggadah, and also to the 
Hallel and the grace after meals, with various rules 
regarding the ritual of the first two evenings of 
Passover (Leghorn, 1863). Two of his works, a 
commentary on the treatise Sheb‘uot and a com- 
mentary on Elijah Mizrahi’s work, have not yet 
been printed, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 194 et 
seq. 
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GHIRON: An old family originally from Gec- 
rona, Spain, and known in Hebrew as “the Gero- 
nim.” It has produced many rabbis, among whom 
may be mentioned the following: 

Abraham Ghiron: Son, and successor in Adrian- 
ople, of Jacob Yakkir Ghiron. 

Eliakim Ghiron: Son and successor of Raphael 
Jacob Abraham Ghiron. He died in Constantinople. 

Jacob Yakkir Ghiron: Hakam bashi in Con- 
stantinople; born at Adrianople 1818; died at Jeru- 
salem Feb., 1874. In 1885 Jacob, who was an able 
Talmudist, became rabbi in Adrianople, and in 1863 
was chosen hakam bashi or chief rabbi of Constanti- 
nople. "Thanks to his efforts, the synagogue in his 
native city, which had been burned to the ground in 
1840, was rebuilt. While hakam bashi he intro- 
duced various reforms, and drew up a constitution 
and by-laws for the communities in Constantinople 
which were approved by Sultan ‘Abd al-' Aziz, with 
whom he stood in high favor, and from whom he re- 
ceived various decorations. Ghiron resigned his office 
in 1872 in order to spend the remainder of his days in 
Jerusalem, where he founded a bet ha-midrash. He 
was the author of a work entitled “Abir Ya‘akob,” 
Salonica, 1888. 


Raphael Jacob Abraham Ghiron (usually cited 


as Abraham Geron): habbiin Adrianople after 
1722; died June 4, 1751. His * Tikkun Soferim ? 
was published posthumously, Constantinople, 1756. 
He left in manuscript homilies, novelle, and re- 
sponsa. 

Yakkir Ghiron: Rabbi in Adrianople; died in 
Jerusalem in 1817. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Danon, Yosif Da’at o El Progreso, i. 69, 85; 
Franco, Histoire des Israélites de U' Empire Ottoman, p. 166. 
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GHIRONDI: Italian family of Padua, the 
founder of which settled there toward the end of the 
sixteenth century. The name indicates that he was 
a native of Gerona in Spain. He was also called 
* Zarfati" (the Frenchman), either because Gerona 
is near the border of France or because he had at 
some time lived in that country. The most promi- 
nent members of the Ghirondi family are: 

Benzion Ghirondi (Zarfati): Founder of the 
family; lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He was the author of a work entitled “ Kiz- 
zur Hilkot Shehitah u-Bedikah,” a compendium of 
the laws on the slaughtering of animals (unpub- 
lished). 

Benzion Aryeh Ghirondi ben Mordecai: 
Grandson of Benzion Ghirondi (Zarfati); born at 

Jttadella, a village near Padua, Dec. 27, 1763; died 

at Padua Dec. 21, 1815. He was the author of a 
volume containing homilies, poems, and exegetical 
notes on the Bible (unpublished). 

Mordecai Samuel b. Benzion Aryeh Ghi- 
rondi: Author and chief rabbi of Padua; born in 
Padua Oct., 1799; died there Jan. 4, 1852. Ghirondi 
studied at the rabbinical college of Padua, in which 
he was appointed professor of theology (1994). in 
1829 he was appointed assistant rabbi of Padua ; two 
years later he became chief rabbi. He was a rec- 
ognized authority in rabbinics, and was consulted 
by rabbis of several communities. He wrote: “ Toko 
Razuf Ahabah,” a work on ethics produced when he 
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was only sixteen years old (Pisa, 1818); * Ma'amar 
Keriyyat ha-Borot," a treatise on artesian wells, 
showing references to them in the Talmud (printed in 
I. S. Reggio's “Iggerot Yosher,” Vienna, 1884). But 
his most important work is “Toledot Gedole Yis- 
rael," a biographical and bibliographical dictionary 
of Italian rabbis and secular scholars. He had in. 
his possession Nepi's biographical work entitled 
“Zeker Zaddikim"; to this he added 831 numbers of 
his own, two-thirds of which are not found in any 
earlier biographical dictionary. The combined work 
was published by Ephraim Raphael Ghirondi, the 
author’s son—Nepi’s and Ghirondi’s on opposite 
pages (Triest, 1853). The latter also wrote “ Kebuzat 
Kesef," responsa, in two parts, and “ Likkute Sho- 


` shannim,” novellae, in two volumes (both unpub- 


lished). Letters of Ghirondi's on different sub- 

jects were published in “Kerem Hemed” (ii. 52; 

iii. 88 et seq. ; iv. 13). 

Solomon Eliezer b. Benzion Ghirondi (Zar- 
fati): Talmudie scholar and scribe of the seventeenth 
century. Besides hisresponsa, published in Samuel 
Aboab's * Debar Shemuel ? (Nos. 236-287), he left a 
work entitled “Ma‘aseh Nissim,” a history of the 
important events in Judaism that occurred in his 
time (unpublished). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. - 
56, 3854, 374 et seq.; Orient, Lit. xii. 608; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
Preface, pp. 97 et seq.; Mortara, Indice, pp. 27, 28. 

D. M. SEL. 

GHOSALKER, SOLOMON DANIEL: Beni- 
Israel soldier; born 1804; died at Dhulia, India, Oct. 
14, 1869. He enlisted in the 25th regiment of the Bom- 
bay native light infantry, and served in the Scinde 
campaign in 1843-45, the Indian mutiny, and the 
Abyssinian expedition of 1867-68. He rose to the 
highest regimental rank, that of sirdar bahadur, and 
was honored with a first-class star of the Order of 
British India. After his death a monument was 
erected to his memory by the European officers of 
his regiment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Samuel, Sketch of Beni-Israel, pp. 27-28, 
Bombay (n.d.). d J 


GIANTS.—Biblical Data: Word derived from 
the Greek yíyac (in LX X.), denoting a man of extraor- 
dinary stature; in the English versions the render- 
ing for three Hebrew words: (1) “ Nefilim ” (see FALL 
OF ANGELS), Gen, vi. 4a, an extinct (mythological, 
only semihuman) race, inhabitants of the earth be- 
fore the Flood, the progeny of the Bene Elohim and 
the daughters of men. In Num. xiii. 38 this name 
is used of the pre-Israelitish population of Pales- 
tine. Gen. vi. 4b calls them the (2) * Gibborim ” = 
mighty men. Inthesingularin Job xvi. 14 this word 
is translated “giant” (but R. V. margin, “mighty 
man”), (8) * Refa' im" (A. Y.“ Rephaim”), a collective 
appellation for the pre-Canaanite population settled 
both east and west of the Jordan and described as of 
immense height (Deut. iii. 11; II Sam. xxi. 16-21); 
the singular occurs as *rafah" (with the definite 
article, “the giant"; II Sam. ani. 16, 15, 80, 99) or 
*rafa'" (I Chron. xx. 4, 6,8). In the account of the 
war of the four kings (Gen. xiv.) the Rephaim are 
mentioned among the defeated (verse 5), along with 
the Zuzim (= Zamzummim), the Emim, and the 
Horim, peoples cited in Deut. ii. 10, 11, 12, 20, 21 as 
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autochthons of Palestine; with the exception of the 
last-mentioned, they were said to be “ powerful and 
numerous and tall,” and considered to be Rephaim 
like the ANakrM, the context showing 
that the Horim as well as the Avim 
(Deut. ii. 283), even if not explicitly 
described as such, were also deemed 
to have belonged to these prehistoric Palestinian 
tribes. In Gen. xiv. the Rephaim are enumerated 
along with the Kenites, the Hittites, etc., as being 
in the land in Abraham’s time. Before the con- 
quest, Oc, the King of Bashan, is mentioned as the 
only survivor of the Rephaim (Deut. iii. 11) cast 
of the Jordan, while the Anakim were located west 
of the river (Num. xiii. 22; Josh. xiv. 12-15, xv. 18; 
Judges i. 20), as wellas among the Philistines (Josh. 
Xi. 21, 92) Even near Carmel (Josh. xvii. 15) they 
were settled, and the name “valley of Rephaim ” 
(Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16) indicates their early preseuce 
near Jerusalem (comp. ^Avim," a Benjamite city, 
Josh. xviii. 983). Under David these giants are con- 
nected with Gath (I Chron. xx. 6-8). Gornrarim (I 
Sam, xvii.), Ishbi-benob, Saph (=“ Sippai” ;I Chron. 
xx. 4) Goliath the Gittite (^ Lahmi, the brother of 
Goliath the Gittite ”; I Chron. xx. 5), and a man of 
great stature with 24 fingers and toes (II Sam. xxi. 
16, 22; I Chron. xx. 4-8), are mentioned as born to 
“the giant.” This giant may have been the Goliath 
that was slain by David, or the phrase may mean 
that these men were of the breed of the giants living 
at Gath. 
Critical View: The Hebrew term for “ giants ” 
is ‘refa’im,” a grammatical plural. Non-Israelitish 
clans are designated as “the Gazzite,” “the Ashdo- 
dite,” “the Gittite,” “the Hittite,” “the Perizite,” 
ete. (Josh, xiii. 8; Gen. xv. 20), Z.e., by the race- 
names in the singular with the definite article pre- 
fixed, the names “Caphtorim” and *Pelishtim " 
constituting theexceptions. From this it would ap- 
pear that “rephaim” and the singular “ha-rafa’” 
are appellatives (“the giants,” “the giant”), and 
that in the opinion of the writers the giants did not 
constitute a distinct, non-Israelitish race or nation- 
ality, but were a breed of men of great stature found 
among various peoples. Thus Og belonged to Ba- 
shan (Josh. ii. 10); the Anakim were politically Amor- 
ites at the time of the conquest, while they were 
presumably Hittites under Abraham. 


Ab- 
origines. 


Not David’s giants were Philistines and 
a Distinct Gittites. Ifthe Horites were Rephaim, 
Race. they are the exception, inasmuch as 


they maintained their identity as a dis- 
tinct people. This view, however, is not generally 
accepted. It is contended that the Rephaim consti- 
tuted the earliest population of Palestine, later sub- 
jugated and absorbed by the Canaanites, Philistines, 
and Hebrews. In the case of the Emim and the 
Zamzummim it is expressly stated (Deut. ii. 10, 11, 
20, 21) that they were replaced by the Moabites and 
Ammonites, while the Avim were annihilated by the 
Philistines (Deut. ii. 28). The Amoritcs (among the 
Canaanites; Gen. x. 16) seem to have absorbed a 
large portion of the aboriginal population. In Amos 
ii. 9 their description recalls that of these autoch- 
thons, whose racial affinity, however, is not clear. 
It has been suggested that they may have been the 
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first invaders of Hamitic origin, to which tke later 
immigrants, viz., the Amorites and Canaanites, also 
belonged (Riehm, * Wörterbuch,” ii. 1802b; but see 
Patten, “ Early History of Syria,” pp. 86, 87). What-. 
ever basis of fact may underlie the tradition of the 
existence of this prehistoric population, itis certainly 
overlaid with mythical elements. This gives weight 
to the theory that these Biblical references are of the 
same historical value as the many non-IIebrew ac- 
counts of giants (see Bohlen, “Genesis,” p. 82; 
Winer, “B. R.” ii, s.v. * Riesen ") preceding the men 
of ordinary stature, orliving among them. Granted 
that the names * Rephaim,” “mim,” *Zamzum- 
mim” are Hebrew folk-etymological adaptations of 
non-Hebrew words (Patten,/.c.),this very fact would 
prove that in theconsciousness of the Hebrew writers 
the historical authenticity of these aboriginal races 
had been entirely crowded out by mythological and 
legendary conceits, though there is no occasion for 
holding with Eduard Meyer (“Zeit. für Alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft,” i. 189) that the existence 
of the Anakim and the Rephaim as a people is a 
free development of the popular tradition that indi- 

vidual giants had their home in Palestine. 
“Rephaim,” “Emim,” “Zamzummim,” and 
“Netilim” are in Hebrew etymologically connected 
with the various designations for the spirits of the 
departed, the “shades” (Schwally, * Das Leben nach 
dem Tode,” p. 64; “Zeitschrift fiir Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft,” xviii. 127 et seg.). The diffi- 
culty involved in this terminology, by which words 
denoting the limp weakness of the dead are applied to 
men of notorious strength, is removed 


Connected if it be borne in mind that the Hebrew 
with the Bible probably contains only frag- 
* Shades." ments of popular stories (Gunkel, 


* Genesis," p. 54) more fully given in 
later books. "The tradition in Enoch and the Book 
of Jubilees supplies theexplanation why the giants 
were designated as “ Rephaim.” According to the 
Book of Jubilees (ch. vii.), these Nafidim (Nefilim) 
slew one another, and thus the curse pronounced 
against the shedders of blood felluponthem. “Into 
Sheol will they go and into the place of condemna- 
tion will they descend” (Jubilees, vii. 29: comp. 
Enoch eiii. 7, S). These giants were thus known as 
the typical dwellers in Sheol, 2.e., the Rephaim. 
Because they were without progeny or because they 
killed their own issue (Jubilees, vii. 22; comp. Enoch, 
Ixxxvi. 4, Ixxxviii. 2), they were called “Nefilim,” 
from the root 553. (“childless ") (comp. Midrash Le- 
kah Tob to Gen. vi. 4. The fact that the black basalt 
bed or sarcophagus of Og was shown at Habbah, 
the chief city of the Ammonites (Deut. iii. 11). con-. 
firms rather than confutes the legendary nature of 
the giant stories. As the last of “the dead," i.e., 
the Rephaim, Og naturally was supposed to have 
had a sarcophagus. Among the many sarcophagi 
found in that region and identified as the tombs of 
various historic personages (Driver, Commentary to 
Deut. iii. 11), this onc—if it was not merely a large 
black basalt block in which popular imagination de- 
tected a likeness to a couch (* ‘eres ”) fit for a giant— 
was, on account of its size, naturally associated with 
the giant king of the story. Such associations of 
curious natural formations or historic relics are very 
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common in popular tradition (e.g., the pillar of salt 
and Lot's wife). 

Post-Biblical Data: The giants of the Bible 
are not monsters; they are rather the children of 
evil than perpetrators of evil. In the later litera- 
ture they appear as bereft of reason (Bar. iii. 26-98); 
of an insolent spirit, rebelling against God (Wisdom 
of Solomon xiv. 6; III Macc. ii. 4; Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xvi. 7). The Hebrew text has 949 °9"p3 (“ the princes 
of olden days"), which may be a reference to the 
chief angels enumerated in Enoch (sce FALL or AN- 
GELS); and these are described as now psy (“that 
guided the world") But the final pin the fragments 
as reproduced by Schechter looks like a possible 't9 
followed by the line for abbreviations, which would 
give the reading [p]t^on. meaning “who ruined 
the world” (by their violence, pn 233; comp. 
Enoch vii. 8, 4. These giants are descended from 
the fallen angels; three thousand ells ig their height; 
and they comprise three classes: the original giants, 
who begot the Nefilim, to whom in turn were born 
the Eliud (Book of Enoch, vii. 2: and the Greek 
Syncellus [Charles, “Book of Enoch," p. 65]. In 
the Book of Jubilees the last-mentioned are called 
"Elyo" (vii. 22). 'lhese three classes correspond 
to the three names employed in Gen. vi. 4 — 
“ Nephilim,” * Gibborim," aud * Anshe ha-Shem ” 
(.e., " Anakim "; *Elyo" is certainly a misreading 
for the abbreviation M'N). In the Book of Jubilees 
these three are described as being unlike (vii. 22), 
which Charles and Littmann (in Kautzsch, * Pseud- 
epigraphen ") read as signifying “they fought with 
one another." It is more likely that this contains a 
reminiscence of the midrashic conceit according to 
which Adam before the Fall was of gigantic stature 
(Hag. 12a), but in consequence of his sin was re- 
duced to ordinary human proportions, and in addi- 
tion lost the “demut” (likeness) to God (Midrash 
ha-Gadol to Gen. vi. 4, ed. Schechter). These giants, 
though molded like Adam before the Fall, “were not 
like” God; while they were exempt from the for- 
feiture of original stature, they, like man, had lost 
the demut (comp. Enoch, xv.) The Rabbis hold 
that these giants had seven names: (1) * mim,” be- 
cause whoever saw one of them was 
seized with terror. (2) “Rephaim,” be- 
cause their sight made people “soft” 
(fearful) like wax. (8) “Gibborim,” 
because their brains alone measured 18 ells. (4)“ Zam- 
zummim,” because they inspired fear and were fierce 
warriors. (5) “ Anakim," because they wore huge 
necklaces in great numbers (see also ANAKIM). (6) 
“Avim,” because they destroyed the world and were 
themselves destroyed. According to another au- 
thority, this name was due to their knowledge of 
the soil, which was as subtle as that of the serpent 
(“ “wya,” the Galilean for “serpent ”). (7) * Nefilim, ” 
because they caused the world to fall and fell them- 
selves (Ber. R. xxvii). The description * Anshe 
ha-Shem” (Men of the Name) is interpreted as 
“men of destruction " (/5.). The cabalistic commen- 
tators (Recanate, among others) allege that they 
were called “Men of the Name? because they im- 
parted to men the mysteries of the Divine Name 
and the names of demons, to conjure therewith. 
For doing this some of their kind had their noses 
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pierced and were suspended from the dark moun- 
tains so that never again could they see the sun (see 
Grünbaum, “ Sprach- und Sagenkunde," p. 72, Ber- 
lin, 1901). The Anakim were the sons of the Nefilim 
(Pirke R. El. xxii.) , and the giants Og and Sihon 
were the sons of Ahiah (“ Hiya” in the Midrash Ab- 
kir), the son of Shemhazai, the fallen angel (Niddah 
61a). Some of these giants had fect 18 ells in length 
(Deut. R. i.), and the same length is given for 
the thigh-bone (Buber, “ Tanhuma,” Debarim, addi- 
tion 7). Numerous rows of tecth are also ascribed 
to them (Hul. 60a). They were very voracious, 
eating as many as a thousand oxen, horses, and 
camels each day (Midrash Abkir). Relying upon 
their great size, and upon the power of their enor- 
mous feet to stop the rising waters, they ridiculed 
Noah’s warning (see FLOOD IN RABBINICAL Lrr- 
ERATURE). According to other versions that were 
inspired by a desire to attenuate the expression 
“sons of Elohim” (see FALL or ANGELS), the giants 
were the progeny of the union of the Sethites and 
the Cainite women (“ Das Christliche Adamsbuch,” 
p. 140, note 70; Ephraem Syrus, “ Opera,” ii. 477; 
Lagarde, * Materialien,” p. 65; Eutychius, i. 26; Ibn 
Ezra to Gen. vi. 2). The *Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah ” 
(ed. Venice, p. 92b) reports that Seth had com- 
manded his descendants to keep aloof from the dau gh- 
ters of Cain. Seven generations obeyed his injunc- 
tion, but they then cohabited with the accursed 
breed, and the result was the birth of the Anakim, the 
perpetrators of all kinds of evil. These giants led a 
most shameful life, thus causing God to send the 
Flood. This is also the view taken by Arabic au- 
thors. Tabari (i. 127 e£ seg. ) records that Adam had 
enjoined the Sethites to avoid the Cainite women, but 
that the latter seduced them by bewitching music 
and by their personal charms heightened by cos- 
metics (see also Baidawi to sura xxiii. 33); they were 
also accustomed to adorn themselves with pearl 
necklaces (from the rabbinical interpretation of the 
name “ Anakim,” * ‘anak " meaning neck). The same 
story is told of the generation of Sethite-Cainite 
giants by Ibn al-Athir (i. 41) and Ya'kubi (p. 7; 
comp. “Die Schatzhoehle," ed. Bezold, ii. 18). 

Of all the giants only Og escaped destruction in 
the Flood. Noah made a place for him near the 
lattice door of the ark, through which (Pirke R. 
El. xxiii), because Og had sworn to serve Noah 
and his descendants for all time, he handed him his 

food every day. Phe Talmud (Niddah 

Og, King of 61a)seesa reference to this in the word 
Bashan.  *ha.palit" (Gen. xiv.13), “the escaped” 
fugitive being identified with Og 

(comp. Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xiv. 13; Deut. iii. 
11; see ELIEZER). Arabic writers (Tabari, i. 198; 
and Ibn al-Athir, i. 51) quote this escape of Og asa 
“Jewish” story (“according as the people of the To- 
rah fancy”). According to Mohammedan tradition, 
Og was a son of Noah’s sister, and survived his uncle 
1,500 years, being killed by Moses (see Bemidbar 
Rabbah to Num. xxi. 84; Tan., Hukkat, ed. Buber, 
95; Pseudo-Jonathan to Num. xxi. 84). The story of 
his death runs as follows: When Og saw the camp of 
the Israelites, six parasangs in area, fearing lest his 
fate be a repetition of Sihon's he proposed to kill them 
all at once. He broke off a mountain and lifted it 
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above his head to throw it upon the Israelites. But 
God sent a worm which bored a hole into the moun- 
tain so that it fell upon Og's neck, his teeth becom- 
ing imbedded in it. Moses, taking & mace ten ells 
long, beat the ankles of Og until he died (comp. *Se- 
fer ha-Yashar,” and Ber. 54b, where ants perforate 
the mountain). The Arabic historians relate similar 
stories (Tabari, i. 50 [Zotenberg transl. i. 891]; Ibn 
al-Athir, i.187). Og's height is given by Kazwini 
(i. 449) as 23,930 cells; he lived 3,600 years. The 
waters of the Flood reached only to about the middle 
of his body. In Parhon's * Mabberet," s.v. $271, as 
in Kazwini (/.c.), it is a bird, pay, that splits the 
mountain. 

Ishbi-benob (II Sam. xxi. 16) is another giant-hero 
ofa Talmudical legend. Into his hand God deliv- 
ered David on account of the destruction of the 
priest-city Nob and other misdeeds, Satan masquer- 
ading asa deer leading David in pursuit to the land 
of the Philistines, that Ishbi-benob, the brother of 
Gornramu, might discover him and do him harm. 
The giant bound David and laid him on the ground 
under an olive-tree and an oil press. But by a 
miracle the carth softened under him and thus 
saved him from being crushed. All this happened 
on Sabbath eve. Abishai, the son of Zeruiah, when 
making his toilet detected blood in the vessel (accord- 
ing to others, it was a dove in distress that he be- 
held), which circumstance apprised him of David’s 
danger. Looking for the king in his house and then 
in the bet ha-midrash, and not finding him, he in- 
quired whether it was lawful to mount a royal horse 
(on Sabbath) when the king was in peril of his life. 
Receiving permission, he mounted the steed and was 
carried to the place with miraculous velocity (the 
carth jumping so that the intervening space van- 
ished), killing the giant’s mother on the way. Upon 
Abishai’s approach, Ishbi-benob, taking hold of 
David, hurled him high into the air, and placed his 
sword in position so that the king in his fall would 
be cut to pieces. But Abishai pronounced “the 
Name,” which kept David suspended in mid-air. 
Descending then in safety, David apprised Abishai 
of all that had happened. Both ran away, which 
induced the giant to pursue them; but on reaching 
the place where Orpab, the giant's mother, had 
been killed, they turned and despatched the giant 
(Sanh. 95a; Shoher Tob to Ps. xviii. 87; Gen. R. 
lix.; seo GonraTH). The Pelishtim (in Gen. x. 14) 
were identified with the giants, while the Caphtorim 
were said to be dwarfs (Gen. R. xxxvii.) Men of 
giantlike stature were warned not to marry women 
of like proportions, lest a “mast” (very tall being 
be born unto them (Bek. 45b). Gigantic stature is 
considered a blemish rendering a priest unfit for 
service (Sifra to Lev. xxi. 21; Pseudo-Jonathan to 
Lev. xxi. 20). E. G. H. 
In Arabic Literature: The Hebrew *nefilim 
bene ‘Anak ” (Num. xiii. 83) are called * jabbarun ” 
in the Koran (sura v. 25), and * jababirah ? in other 
works, both words being the plural of “jabbar” 
(giant). In the Koran (/.c.) giants are mentioned in 
connection with the twelve spies sent by Moses to 
explore the land of Canaan. According to Mas'udi, 
the giants were of the Amalekiterace. The Arabian 
writers speak particularly of ‘Uj (Og) ibn ‘Unk 
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(Og with the Neck), for the reason that when he 
went out to fight Moses he tore out a mountain and 
put it on his head with the intention of throwing it 
upon the Israelites and crushing them; but God 
sent a bird that bored a hole in the mountain, which 
thereupon fell on Og’s neck. According to Moslem 
legends, in the eyes of the giants the twelve spies 
appeared as small as ants (comp. “ grasshoppers,” 
Num. 4.c.). 

The Arabs call Jericho “the city of giants,” but 
their traditions do not agree as to which leader of the 
Jews fought against the giants. According to Ibn 
‘Abbas, Moses died in the wilderness, and the land 
of the giants was conquered by Joshua; but Mo- 
hammed ibn Ishak writes that Moses himself fought 
the giants at Jericho. Those who survived were 
led by a certain Ifrikish ibn Kais to Africa, and, 
having killed the king of that country, settled there. 
The Berbers are their descendants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tabari, Chronique, French transl. by Zoten- 
berg. i. 51: Mas udi, ed. B. de Meynard, i. 19: Ibn al-Athir, 
Al-Ta'rikh al-Kamil, i. 72, 73, Cairo, 1884; Hughes, Dic- 
tionary of Islam, s.v, 
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GIBBOR, JUDAH BEN ELIJAH BEN 
JOSEPH: Karaitescholar; flourished at Constanti- 
nople between 1500 and 1540. His main work, 
which was highly esteemed by the Karaite scholars, 
was a poem entitled “Minhat Yehudah”; it con- 
sisted of 1,612 verses ending iu p^, containing all the 
Biblicalcommandments and written in the style of the 
rabbinical azharot. It was inserted in the Karaite 
ritual (Venice, 1529; Chufut-Kale, 1734, 1805; Eupa- 
toria, 1886), and was commented upon by Eliezer ben 
Judah (* Bezir Eliezer”), Elijah Yerushalmi (* Zeror 
ha-Mor”), Judah Troki (“Kibbuz Yehudah”), and 
Isaac Simhah Luzki (^ Be'er Yizhak "). In this poem 
Gibbor pays a tribute of respect to Maimonides. 

Gibbor also wrote the following works, which 
are no longer extant, but are mentioned by Simhah 
Luzki, namely: “Hilkot Shehitah,” Karaite laws 
concerning the slaughtering of animals; “Sefer 
Mo‘adim,” on the feasts of Rosh ha-Shanah, Sukkot, 
and Purim; “Mo‘ed Katan,” a theological treatise 
in six volumes dealing with the mysteries of the 
Law, metaphysics, the elements of the speculative 
Cabala, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rossi, Dizionario, s.v.: Steinsehneider. Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1327 ; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner 
Sekten, ii. 869; Fürst, Gesch. des hardertums, iii. 6. 

K. l1. Bn. 

GIBEAH (“hill”): The name of several cities 
situated on hills. The difficulty of keeping these 
distinct is increased by the fact that sometimes 
*Geba" is used for “Gibeah,” and vice versa (see 
GEBA). In one passage, however, Isa. x. 29, " Geba E 
is distinguished from the “Gibeah of Saul,” which 
must have been near Ramah; according to Jo- 
sephus (*Ant." v. 9 88; “B. J.” v. 2, 8 1), it was 
situated about thirty furlongs from Jerusalem, and 
is by most scholars rightly identified with Tulail al- 
Ful. This agrees with Josh. xviii 24, 28, which 
enumerates both Geba (* Gaba ") and Gibeah (* Gibe- 
ath?) among the cities of Benjamin. In the fol- 
lowing passages “Gibeah” may with certainty be 
identified with the present Jeba': Judges xx. 33; 
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I Sam. xiij. 16, xiv. 5. Itis probable, moreover, that 
the references in I Kings xv. 22: II kings xxii. 8; 
II Chron. xvi. 6; Zech. xiv. 10 are to Geba. Doubt- 
less the same city is also referred to under the name 
“Gibeah ” in I Sam. xiii. 15; xiv. 2, 16; and perhaps 
in xiii. 2. 

The Gibeah which is identical with Tulail al- 
Ful is met with as Saul’s Gibeah in I Sam. x. 26, xi, 


4, xv. 34, xxii. 6, and as Benjamin’s Gibeah in 


Judges xix. 12-16, xx. 4 et seq., and in Hosea v. 8, ix. 
9, X. 9. Geba is mentioned in one passage (Judges 
xx. 10); here again Gibeah (Tulail al-Ful) may be 
intended; whereas its identification with the “hill 
[“gibeah”] of God," I Sam. x. 5 (with which the 
Geba in I Sam, xiii. 8 must coincide), is very doubt- 
ful (comp. Budde’s commentary ad /oc.). Several 
passages in which one or the other name occurs 
are also doubtful, viz., *Geba" in Josh. xxi. 17; 
I Chron. vi. 45, viii. 6; Ezra ii. 26; Neh. vii. 80, xi. 
91, xii. 29, and “Gibeah” in II Sam. xxiii. 29: I 
Chron. xi. 81, xii. 3; II Chron. xiii. 2. In some 
passages “Gibeah” or “Geba”. occurs incorrectly 
for “Gibeon,” e.g., Judges xx. 81; II Sam. v. 25, 
XXi. 6. 

E., G, H, I. Be. 

GIBEON AND GIBEONITES: Gibeon was one 
of the four cities of the Hivites, reckoned in Josh. 
xviii. 25 among the cities of Benjamin. That it was 
not, however, wholly in the ‘possession of the Israel- 
ites until a late period is shown by Josh. ix. and 
II Sam. xxi. 1 et seg. In Josh. x. 12 mention is made 
of a battle there. The fight between the soldiers of 
Joaband those of Abner took place beside “the pool 
of Gibeon ” (II Sam. ii. 12 et seg. ; comp. Jer. xli. 19). 
Near it David conquered the Philistines (II Sam. 
v. 25 [read “ Gibeon " for * Geba ”]; I Chron. xiv. 10; 
Isa. xxviii. 21); and here Amasa was killed (II Sam. 
xx. 8 et seg.). There was a “great high place” in 
Gibeon (I Kings iii. 4; according to I Chron. xvi. 
99, “the tabernacle”). Hananiah came from this 
city (Jer. xxviii. 1). In post-exilie times Gibeon 
belonged to Judea (Neh. vi. T). Its site, which, ac- 
cording to Josephus, was forty (* Ant.” vii, 11, 8 7) 
or fifty ("D. J.” ii. 19, & 1) furlongs distant from 
Jerusalem, is now supposed to be occupied by AI- 
Jib, a village on a slight elevation in a fruitful 
region about six miles north of that city. 

The men of Gibeon after the fall of Jericho were 
said to be alarmed at the advance of the Israclites, 
and accordingly sent to Joshua envoys covered with 
dust and with other signs of having made a long 
journey before reaching the Israelite camp. Joshua 
granted them an alliance, and a covenant was drawn 
up before it was found out that they resided in the 
immediate neighborhood. Although the covenant 
was kept, they were punished by being made * hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the whole congre- 
gation” (Josh. ix. 8-27). According to the Rabbis, 
the Nethinim were descendants of these Gibeonites 
(Yeb. 79a; Num. R. S98) This, however, does not 
agree with the statement in II Sam, xxii, 19, where 
David permits the Gibeonites to revenge themselves 
on Saul's children for injuries stated to have been 
done to them by Saul. The men of Gibeon, with 
Melatiah the Gibeonite at their head. repaired a 


piece of the wall of Jerusalem near the old gate on | 
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the west side of the city (Neh. iii. 7), while the 
Nethinim dwelt at Ophel on the cast side (čb. 26), 
165 Tk F. Be.—J. 


GIBRALTAR: British possession, south of 
Spain. Jews appear to have settled there short] y 
after the British took possession of the fortress in 1704, 
and the synagogue Etz Hayyim in Market Lane was 
founded in 1760, while thatin Engineer Lane, entitled 
“haar ha-Shamayim” after the similar institutions in 
Amsterdam and London, was dedicated in 1708. A 
third synagogue, Nefuzot Yehuda, was founded in 
1790, anda fourth, the Bet Joseph synagogue, in 1890. 
Gibraltar formed a city of refuge for the Maranos of 
the Peninsula; even as early as 1478 a proposal was 
made to hand it over to them (Qrütz, “Geseh.” vii. 
236). Thus Moses de Paz took ship there in 
1777 on his way to England (Picciotto, “Sketches 
of Anglo-Jewish History,” p. 179). A community 
grew up there which contributed considerably to 
the growth of trade between Gibraltar and Morocco 
and between Gibraltar and England. At times 
Jews of Gibraltar venturing on Spanish soil were 
seized by the Inquisition and forced to “reeant” 
(see Jacobs’ “Sources of Spanish-Jewish History,” 
No. 97). After the famous siege of 1779-83 the 
community stillfurther increased, and the third syna- 
gogue was built in Bombhouse Lane. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century the Jews of Gibraltar 
had often to ransom coreligionists who had fallen 
into the power of the Dey of Algiers. In 1878 there 
were 1,5593 Jewish inhabitants in Gibraltar. More 
recently they have afforded shelter to many Russian 
and Rumanian Jews, and the total Jewish popula- 
tion of the neighborhood has been set down at as 
much as 9,400, of which 7,000 are native Sephardim 
and 2,400 Ashkenazic immigrants. The town proper 
shelters only about 8,000. The affairs of the com- 
munity, which maintains 6 hebras, 2 day-schools, 
and 1 night-school with an attendance of 177 pu- 
pils, are administered by a managing board of five 
members with a chief rabbi at its head. The mem- 
bers enjoy a certain prosperity; the Sephardim form- 
ing a majority inthe town council. The best-known 
families of Gibraltar are the Benoliels, Elmalehs, and 
Abudarhams. Seealso Don Aaron CARDOZA, Joseph 
Elmaleh was the author of two works on ritual 
slaughter, one of which, “Dat Yehudit," was trans- 
lated into Spanish. Other authors were Abraham 
Benatar and Emanuel del Mar, who in 1848 pro- 
duced a Ladino newspaper, “Cronica Israclitica.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Harris, Jewish Year Book, 56638, p. 171 ; A. 

Perl, in Ha-Zefirah, 1888, No. 14; Maximilian (Emperor of 

Mexico), Aus Meinem Leben, ii. 110, v. 49-62: Grütz, Gesch. 

3d ed., viii. 236; Colonial Reports, No. 276 (1898), p. 19; 

Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Sept. 10, 1878; Report Anglo-Jcw. 

Assoc. 1877. 
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GIDEON.—Biblical Data: Son of Joash the 
Abiezrite; also called “Jerubbaal” (Judges vi. 82; 
" Jerubbesheth ” in II Sam. xi. 21); one of the prom- 
inent judges of Israel. His story is told in Judges 
vi-vii. Midianitesand other Bedouin peoples harry 
Israel for seven years, this bitter experience being à 
providentially appointed punishment of the descend- 
ants of those whom Yrrwrr had freed from Egyptian 
bondage, but who did not harken unto His voice (see 
the speech of the prophet in vi. 8-10). At every 
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harvest-time the enemy descends upon the Jand in 
swarms, like voracious locusts, and strips it bare. 
While “ beating out wheat in the wine-press ? Gideon 
is summoned by Yirwir's messenger, sitting under 
the holy tree in Ophrah, his father's possession, to 
free Israel (vi. 11-94). He doubts Yuwirs solici- 
tude for Isracl und himself, in view of the fact that 
“his family is the poorest in Manasseh ” and he him- 
self is its most insignificant member. But his dis- 
inclination is overcome at seeing the fire consume 
the food he has prepared for his divine visitor, who 
after giving this sign vanishes from sight. Gideon, 
reassured by Ymwir that he will not die as a conse- 
quence of seeing llis messenger (that is, Yuwn 
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Jordan and encamp in the Great Plain. The spirit 
of Yw now fills Gideon; he rouses his clan Abie- 
zer, then the tribe Manasseh and finally the tribes 
of Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali, to march out to 
meet the invaders. Gideon asks a sign that YHWH 
will give him the victory. A fleece exposed at night 
on the thrashing-floor is drenched with dew, the 
ground around remaining dry. The test is repeated 
with reversed conditions (vi. 83-40). Gideon with 
32,000 men pitches his camp at the well of Harod. 
Lest the victory be claimed by the people as due to 
their strength, Gideon sends back all those that are 
timorous. Ten thousand remain, from whom 300 
are finally selected, only those that lap the water 


INTERIOR OF THE SYNAGOGUE AT GIBRALTAR. 


(From a photograph in possession of Leon II, Elmaleh, Philadelphia.) 


Himself) face to face, buildsan altar (which was still 
standing at the time the narrativo was written), and 
names it * Jehovah-shalom ? (God is well disposed). 

The very night after this theophany, Gideon 1s 
called by Yuwn to destroy Baal's altar, belonging 
to his father, and the AsmEnAH standing beside it, 
and to build instead an altar to Yu wir and dedicate 
it by an offering of a bullock. IIe obeys the divine 
command. His fellow townsmen, discovering the 
destruction, demand his death ; but his father, Joash, 
with fine irony persuades them to leave the outrage 
to be avenged by Baal. As Baal isexpected to con- 
tend with him, Gideon is named “Jerubbaal” (vi. 
25-82). The Midianites and their allies cross the 


with their tongues, *as a dog lappeth," being 
chosen. "These he provides with food and the horns 
of the others. Thereupon reconnoitering the camp 
of the enemy in the valley beneath, accompanied by 
Thurah, his “boy,” he overhears a Midianite telling 
an ominous dream of a “cake of barley bread ” roll- 
ing through the camp and striking and overturning à 
tent. The Midianite’s comrade explains the dream 
to refer to the sword of Gideon, into whose hands 
God has delivered the host. of Midian (vii. 1-15). 
Gideon, returning, calls upon his 300 men, and 
divides them into three parties, each man carrying 
a hom, and a jar with a torch inside. Each is to 
do as Gideon does: when he blows a blast, they also 
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shall blow, At the beginning of the middle watch 
Gideon creeps upon the camp: following his exam- 
ple, his men blow their horns, smash their jars, 
brandish their torches, and cry: “The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon" (vii. 15-20). The Midianites, 
panic-stricken, mistake friend for foe in the dark- 
ness, and flee for safety, Naphtali and Manasseh 
pursuing them. Ephraim is rapidly summoned to 
intercept Midian'sflightatthe Jordan. Two chiefs, 
Oreb and Zecb, are captured and put to death, and 
their heads brought to Gideon (vii. 21-26). 

The Ephraimites quarrel with Gideon (viii, 1-3), 
After allaying their anger by a well-turned conipli- 
ment, he takes up the pursuit of Midian across the 
Jordan. Refused food by the men of Succoih and 
Penuel, he presses on, threatening vengeance (viii. 
4-9). Surprising the camp of Midian, he makes 
two kings prisoners (viii. 10-12). Retracing his steps, 
he takes vengeance on the elders and men of Suc- 
coth, and destroys Penuel, slaying its inhabitants. 
Zebah and Zalmunna, the captured kings, he then 
puts to death to avenge his brothers, slain by them 
in a foray (viii. 18-21). He declines the kingdom 
which is offered him, and makes an Ernon out of 
the rings of the fallen Midianites, which ephod he 
sets up at Ophrah (viii. 21-27). 

Gideonhad seventy sons. He lived to a ripe old 
age,and was buried in Ophrah, in the burial-place 
of his father (viii. 98-39). 

Critical View: The critical school declares the 
story of Gideon to be a composite nar ative, mainly 
drawn from three sources: the Jahvist (J), the Elo- 
hist (E), and the Deuteronomic (D) writers. In the 
portion credited to E there is recognized by the 
critics an additional stratum, which they denominate 
“E”. Besides, later interpolations and editorial com- 
ments have been pointed out. Behind these various 
elements, and molded according to different view- 
points and intentions, lie popular traditions concern- 
ing historical facts and explanations of names once 
of an altogether different value, but now adapted to 
a later religious consciousness, The account of Gid- 
eon's war against Midian is a reflection of the strug- 
gleof hisown clan or tribe with the hostile Bedouins 
across the Jordan for the possession of the territory, 
mixed with reminiscences of tribal jealousies on the 
part of Ephraim; while the interpretation of the 
name of the hero, and the endeavor to connect Yuwu 
with the shrine at Ophrah, indicate the religious 
atmosphere of a Jater (prophetic) age. *Jerubbaal" 
is a theophorous name in which “Baal” originally 
and without scruples was the synonym of “ Yawn,” 
its meaning being “Ba‘al contends" or “Ba‘al 
founds” = byy, from m. The story (Judges vi. 
29-32) belongs to a numerous class of similar “ histor- 
ical" explanations of names expressive of a former 
religious view, either naively provoked by the no 
longer intelligible designation, or purposely framed 
to give the old name a bearing which would not be 
offensive to the later and more rigorous develop- 
ment of the religion of Ymwu, a purpose clearly ap- 
parent in the change of such names as * Ishbaal ? 
and "Jerubbaal" into “Ishbosheth” and “Jerub- 
besheth " (II Sam. xi. 21). While it is exceedingly 
difficult to separate in all particulars the various 
components of the three main sources, the composite 


nature of the Gideon narrative is apparent not so 
much, as has been claimed by some, from the use of 
the two names “Gideon” (an appellative meaning 
“hewer”) and “Jerubbaal " as from the remarkable 
repetitions in the narrative. The incidents repeated 
or varied are as follows: 

The summons of Gideon aud the sign of his appointment 
(Judges vi. 11-24 and vi. 33-38, 89-40; comp. also vii. 1-15), 

Gideon's offering (vi. 20 and vi. 25). 

The erection of the altar (vi. 23 against vi. 26; comp. viii. 27 ; 
in the first passage he fears lest he die, having seen YHWH: in 
the second he shows fear of the people and their “contend. 
ing " Baal). 

Ephraim's jealousy (viii. 1-3) against that of the men of Suc- 
coth and Penuel (viii. 4-10). 

The captive chiefs Oreb and Zeeb (vii. 25, viii. 3) and their 
fate as against that of the captured kings Zalmunna and Zebah 
(viii. 7-12, 18-20). 

The offering of the crown to Gideon (viii. 22 ef Seq.) con- 
trasted with his uneventful return *' to his house ” (viii. 29). 

Clearly to the editor belongs the introduction vi. 
1, 6b; it gives the usual pragmatic explanation of 
Israel’s suffering as appointed for a punishment for 
their doing “evil in the sight of the Lord"; while 
in vi. 2-6a the Deuteronomic phraseology is ap- 
parent. 

To the oldest narrative (J) are assigned: Judges - 
viii. 4-10a, 11-21, 24-27a, 29-32. Gideon, prompted 
by the desire to avenge the death of his brothers 
(viii. 18), attacks and pursues with 300 men of his 
own clan Abiezer the Midianite chiefs Zebah and 
Zalmunna, and slays them, after having punished 
the Israclitish subclans Succoth and 
Penuel. He makes from the booty an 
idol (“ephod”), in consequence of 
which his city (Ophrah) becomes the 
Seat of an oracle, and he is enabled to lead the life 
of a rich chief with a large harem, enjoying al- 
most royal honors. The somewhat later narrative 
(E) comprises: vi. 11-24 (possibly 25-82, which, how- 
ever, more probably belongs to E*), 83, 84, 36-40: 
vii. 1 (2-8, E?), 9-11, 13-22, 25a; viii.1-3 (22 et seq., 
E?) It regards the struggle as concerning all the 
northern tribes. Gideon is commissioned by Yurwn. 
It utilizes old traditions somewhat different from 
those of J (compare the names of the chiefsin vii. 20). 
Its religious point of view is one of antipathy to 
idolatry (vi 25 et seg.), and Gideon is a fighter for 
Yuwn (= “Jerubbaal”; compare the battle-cry, vii. 
18; viii. 22, E?). The Deuteronomie editor in vi. 9—99, 
vii. 12, viii. 10 adds to the Midianites the Amalek- 
ites and other eastern enemies, and in vi. 7-10, viii. 
210—28, 88, 84 emphasizes the religious element. 

3ideon's victory is alluded to in Isa. ix. 8, x. 26 
(“Oreb ? here is a rock [or idol]), and in Ps. Ixxxiii. 
19 (A. V. 11) where the four chiefs are quoted, 
showing that at the time when the psalm was writ- 
ten the story must have been known in its present 
Biblical form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Studer, Das Bueh der Richter, 1835; the com- 
mentaries on Judges by Bertheau, Moore, Budde, and No- 
wack ; the histories of Israel by Stade, Kittel, and others; 
the introductions by König, Wildeboer, Cornill, Driver, and 
Baudissin; Winckler. Altorientalische Forschungen., i. 42 
€t seq.; Wellhausen, Die Composition des Herateuchs und 
der Historischen Bücher des Alten Testaments; Kuenen, 
Historisch-Kritisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de 
Verzameling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds, vol. ii. 
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GIDEON, SAMSON: English financier: born 
in London 1699; died 1762. He was a son of Row- 
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land Gideon (died 1720), a West-Indian merchant, 
who changed his name from the Portuguese * Abu- 
diente? on settling in England, and became a free- 
man of the city of London and a member of the 
Paper-Stainers’ Company Feb. 17, 1697. Samson 
Gideon began business in 1720 with a capital of 
£1,500, which increased so rapidly that in 1729 he 
was admitted a sworn broker with a capital of £25,- 
000, invested chiefly in landed estates. His fortune 
continued to increase so that in 1740 he had become 
*the great oracle and lender of Jonathan's Coffee 
House in Exchange Alley." So prudently were his 
speculations condueted that he seldom suffered 
losses. 

In the disastrous period which followed the South 
Sea Bubble (1720), Gideon had gained the public 


admiration by the calmness with which he ignored 


the gambling mania that almost brought ruin upon. 


the country, and by his services to the prime minis- 
ter in restoring the public credit. Similarly, during 
the panic ensuing when the Pretender advanced to 
London in 1745, and investors sold stock at any 
price, Samson Gideon continued to buy good secu- 
rities, and had the gratification of seeing his fortune 
doubled by the operation. From 1742 he was con- 
sulted by the English government, to whom he of- 
fered loans during the Spanish and French hostilities 
of 1742-44. In 1745 he raised a loan of £1,700,000, 
and in 1749 carried through the consolidation of the 
national debt and the reduction of its interest. He 
is said to have raised in the following year a million 
three per cent at par; and at the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ war (1756) he paid a bounty from his 
estates for recruiting the army. In 1758 and 1759, 
the great years of the war, he was almost wholly 
relied upon to raise loans for the government. 

The great object of Gideon's life was to found a 
landed family, which was almost impossible to ac- 
complish asa Jew. Accordingly in 1754 he resigned 
his membership in the Sephardic congregation, and 
from that time reared his children in the Christian 
faith. Through his influence with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole he was able to obtain a special act of Parliament 
sanctioning the purchase of an estate he coveted ; 
and in 1759 a baronetcy was conferred upon his son 
Samson, then a boy of fifteen, being educated at 
Eton. 

Gideon was a man of remarkable amiability and 
geniality, “of strong natural understanding, and of 
some fun and humor." He collected pictures with 
great care, having acquired many of those belon cing 
to Sir Robert Walpole; these are how at Bedwell 
Park, Hertfordshire, England. He held liberal 
views, making an annual donation to the Sons of the 
Clergy, and bequeathing £2,000 as a legacy to that 
body and £1,000 to the London Hospital. He died in 
the Jewish faith, leaving £580,000, £1,000 of which 
was left to the Bevis Marks synagogue on condition 
that he be interred in the Jewish cemetery. It was 
found that he had throughout his life paid his syna- 
gogue subscriptions under the title * Almoni Peloni.” 

In 1766 his son Samson married the daughter of 
Chief Justice Sir John Eardley Wilmot, assumed the 
name of Eardley in July, 1789, and in Oct., 1789, was 
created Lord Eardley in the Irish peerage. The 
peerage became extinct at his death in 1824. his two 


sons, Samson Eardley and Colonel Eardley of the 

Guards, having died before him. His daughters 

had married Lord Saye and Sele, Sir Culling Smith, 

and J. W. Childers, among whom his estates were 
divided. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Francis, Chronicles of the Stock Exchange, 
pp. 88-90; Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, ix. 642; idem, I Ulus- 
trations, vi. 277-284; Jew. World, Feb.. 1878: Picciotto, 
Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History , pp. 60-64,'84, 113, London, 
1875; Young Israel, June, 1899; Dict. National Biography. 
J. G. L. 
GIER-EAGLE. See VULTURE. 
GIFTS.—Biblical Data: The interchange of 

gifts was a custom common among the early Israel- 

ites in the ordinary transactions of life as well as at 
all family celebrations. The subordinate gave pres- 
ents to his superior “to smooth his face " and to 
make him gracious (Ps. xlv. 18 [À. V. 12]. Gifts 
were also given to appease angcr (Prov. xxi. 14), to 

procure admission to the palaces of nobles (čb. xviii. 

16), and to strengthen the bonds of friendship (ib. 

xix. 6). One did not come before God (Ex. xxiii. 15), 

a prophet (I Sam. ix. 7; I Kings xiv. 3; II Kings 

viii. 9), or a king (I Kings x. 10) with empty hands. 

Still, the proverb “He that hateth gifts shall live" 

(Prov. xv. 27) was considered of great weight and 

was often quoted by later authorities. 

Gifts were frequently offered as tribute by a con- 
quered people to its conqueror (Judges ii. 15; 
II Sam. viii. 2, 6; I Kings v. 1; II Kings xvii. 3; 
II Chron. xvii. 11, xxvi. 8, xxxii. 29); hence the ex- 
pression “to bring presents” often means to offer 
submission (Isa. xviii. 7; Ps. Ixvii. 30) Jacob sent 
presents to Esau in the hope of appeasing his anger 
(Gen. xxxii. 14). Neglect to send gifts to kings by 
way of homage on the day of their ascension to the 
throne was considered an insult (I Sam. x. 27) 
Kings sent presents to each other at the conclusion 
of a treaty (I Kings xv. 19). They also frequently 
distributed gifts, either indiscriminately among their 
subjects (II Sam. vi. 19), or to favorites (Gen. xli. 
49; II Sam. xi. 8), or to officers in recognition of their 
services (Esth. viii. 2). 

. Gifts played an important part in marriage cere- 

monies. Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, gave 

presents to Rebekah, the bride he chose for his mas- 
ter's son (Gen. xxiv. 92, 53). Solomon on marry- 
ing Pharaoh's daughter received some valuable gifts 

from her father (I Kingsix. 16; comp. J udges i. 14). 

In addition to the Dowry (“mohar”), the groom 

gave presents (“mattan ”) to his bride-elect (Gen. 

xxxiv. 129). The custom for guests invited to the 

wedding to present the newly married couple with 

some gift extends to the present day. Among the 

Polish Jews such gifts are called “ drosho-geschenk " 

(presents for the sermon) because they are presented 

soon after the groom delivers the lecture which he 

has prepared for the occasion. 

In Ex. xxiii, 8 and in Deut. xvi. 19 it is forbidden 
to offer gifts as bribes (“ shohad ”) to administrators 
of justice. Such gifts “ blind the eyes of the wise " 
and pervert the words of the righteous (Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xx. 29; comp. BRIBERY). It is also for- 
bidden to bring as an offering upon the altar the 
hire given to a harlot (“etnan "-. Deut. xxiii. 19 
[A. V. 18]; Isa. xxiii, 17, 18; Ezek. xvi. 31, 84; 
Hosea ix. 1; Micah 1. 7). 
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In the simple agricultural state it was natural that 
gifts should consist of grain, fruit, or cattle (Gen. 
iv. 8, 4; xii. 16; xxxii. 15, 10; xliii. 11; I Sam. xxv. 
18); but money (I Sam. ix. 8; II Sam. xviii. T 
Job xlii. 11; comp. Matt. ii. 11), ornaments (Gen, 
xxiv. 22, 58), robes (Gen. xli. 42, xlv. 92; II Kings 
v. 22), furniture and utensils (II Sam. xvii. 28), 
armor (I Kings x. 25), and other costly articles 
were also given. These presents were usually con- 
veyed either by servants (Gen. xxxii, 17) or on the 
backs of beasts of burden (II Kings viii. 9). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. s.y. Geschenk; Smith, 


Dict. Bible; Bastings, Dict. Bible: MeCurdy, History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, ii. 211, New York, 1394. 
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in Rabbinical Law: Property voluntarily 
conveyed or transferred without compensating con- 
sideration. Any person has the right to give away 
part or all of his possessions, as he ma y desire, The 
law governing the acquisition of gifts considers (1) 
whether the donor is in good health (N53 MINDY), or 
(2) whether the donor is in ill health (P29 SS nime, 
and varies accordingly, 

1. The gift of a healthy person is valid only when 
the following conditions have been complied with: 
(«) The donor must be an intelligent, responsible 
being. An idiot can make no gifts. A minor, even 
though possessed of intelligence, and a deaf-mute 
can give away only movable property (Git. 59a; 
Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mekirah, xxix. 1 e£ seq. ; Caro, 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 225, 1 et seq.). 
A minor who shows no signs of intelligence, and 
an idiot can not acquire gifts. But a minor who 
has reached the age of discrimination, and a deaf- 
mute may be made recipients of gifts (Git. 65a; 
Maimonides, “Yad,” Zekiyyah, iv. 6, 7; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 248, 14-17). 

(0) While a sale transacted under duress is valid, 
since it is presumed that at the acceptance of the 
money the seller becomes reconciled, in the case of a 
gift made through compulsion where this argument 
does not exist, the donor may afterward retract, if 
he has previously protested before Witnesses, or if it 
is generally known that the gift was 
made under duress (B. B. 40b, 43b, 
47); Zekiyyah, v. 4; Moekirah, x. 1; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 205, 1-7; 242, 1, 2). 
A gift, therefore, must never be made in secret, and 
the deed of gift, drawn up by the witnesses, must 
contain the phrase *and the donor told us, ‘Sit down 
in the market-places and in the open squares and 
write a bill of gift openly and publicly ' " (B. B. 40b). 

(c) If there is an evident cause for the donor's 
action, as when one, for instance, on hearing that 
his son has died, gives away all his possessions to 
another, he may retract when the cause is re- 
moved by the disproval of the report. If, how- 
ever, he does not give away all his property, but re- 
tains some portion of it, showing thereby that he 
does not entirely believe the report, he can not 
retract (B. B. 146b; Zekiyyah, vi. 1; Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 246, 1). 

(d) The object presented must be in existence at 
the time of the transaction, A gift of the future 
produce of a tree or field, or of what a slave or cattle 
may bear, has no validity (B. B. 79b et al. ; Mekirah, 


Validity 
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XXii. 1; IToshen Mishpat, 209, 4). Some authorities 
are of the opinion that the thing bestowed must be 
described in detail in the bill of gift, as in the Case 
of a field, where all its boundaries must be given (i. 
941, 4; see Zekiyyah, iii. 5, and Maggid Mishneh ag 
foc.). The object must be in the possession of the 
donor at the time of the transaction, An expected 
Inheritance can not be given away during the lite 
of the testator (B. M. 16a; Mekirah, xxii. 9; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 211, 1; 60, 6). Just as the object must be 
in existence at the time of the transaction, so must 
the donee be in existence. A gift to another’s un- 
born infant is invalid; one to his own child, provi- 
ded his wife is pregnant with it at the time the gift 
is made, is valid (B. B. 141b; Mekirah, xxii. 10; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 210, D 

(e) The bill of gift must be so worded as to cnable 
and empower the donee to take possession of the 
object during the life of the donor. A gift that can 
take effect only after the death of the donor is in- 
valid. If, however, it contains the word pyres 
(* from to-day "y, or TUVO ( from now "), then the 
object itself belongs to tho donee, but the fruit that 
the object may yield belongs to the donor during his 
lifetime (B. B. 136a; Zekiyyah, xii. 18-15; Hoshen 


: Mishpat, 257, 6; 208, 1, 2). 


(F) The gift as well as the sale is valid only when 
accompanied by one of the forms of &cquisition. 
The testimony of witnesses is not necessary to estab- 
lish the gift when both donor and donee testify to 
it. A gift may also be made through a third party, 
without the knowledge of the donee, but in this 
case the latter may refuse to accept it (Git. 14a; 
Zekiyyah, iv. 9; Hoshen Mishpat, 243, 1). The lan- 
guage of the donor in making a gift must be either 
in the past or in the present tense. If the term jn» 
(“Ishall give”) be used, even though it be spoken 
before witnesses, and, according tosome authorities, 
even though some formof acquisition has been com- 
plied with, the gift is not valid unless it contains 
also the word PÜDUD (“from now on”), which 
makes it immediately effective (Git. 40b; Zekiyyah, 
iv. 11; Hoshen Mishpat, 245, 1-4). 

2. “The utterance of a person who is near his 
death is considered asif written down and delivered.” 
“Tt is a commendable act to gratify the wishes of a 
dying person.” Therefore, the Rabbis ordained that 
a gift by a person who deems himself in danger of 
death, either when sufferin g from a dangerous illness, 
or before going outona Sca-voyage or on a journey 
into the desert, or when convicted of a crime which 
makes him liable to capital punishment, should 
be valid even without any formality of acquisition, 
and should take effect soon after his death. The only 
condition necessary in such a case is that it Shall be 
known to have been done in contemplation of death. 

Since this is merely an institution of the Rabbis 
for the purpose of quieting the mind of the ill, the 
donor is allowed to retract not only when he recov- 
ers from his illness, but also during his illness. A 
later wish or document always annuls a former one 
(B. B. 151a. 159b; Zokiyyah, ix. 15; Hoshen Mish pat, 
290, 2, 18-106). If, however, the donor says pwyo. 
the gift has the same validity as that of a person 
who is well, if the necessary conditions have been 
fulfilled (B. D. 135b; Zekiyyah, viii. 18; Hoshen 
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Mishpat, 250, 9). In all cases the court can collect, 
immediately after the donor's death, from the prop- 
erty thus given away moncy due to the widow by 
her marriage contract, or to the children of the 
widow for their sustenance, and all other debts that 
fall upon the property (B. B. 133a; Zekiyyah, viii. 
8, 9; Hoshen Mishpat, 992, 1; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben 
ha-/Iizer, 98, 20). 

See ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION; ASSIGNMENT ; 


Bequest; DERELICT; INHERITANCE; ORPHANS; 
Wipow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Der Vertrag nach Mosaisch-Tal- 
mudischem Recht, pp. 87-90, Budapest, 1893; idem, Erb- 
recht, pp. 43-68, ib. 1890: Frankel, Der Gerichtliche Beweis, 
pp. 368-870, Berlin, 1846; Saalschütz, Das Mosaische Recht 
(see Index), Berlin, 1853; Mielziner, Legal Maxims, Cin- 
cinnati, 1898. 

J. H. G. 


8. 5. 

GIHON (pm): 1. The second river of Eden, 
surrounding the whole land of Cush or Ethiopia 
(Gen. ii. 18). Its identification has been a mat- 
ter of dispute among Biblical exegetes and critics. 
Josephus (* Ant." i. 1, § 8) identifies Gihon with the 
Nile, and the Septuagint renders “Sihor” (the Nile; 
Jer. ii. 18) by Iwóv. But the Midrash and later com- 
mentators, as Saadia and Rashi, think Pison, the first 
river of Eden, to be the Nile. The Arabs call the 
Oxus “Jaihun,” and it has been assumed by certain 
crities to bethe * Gihon” of the Bible. The factis that 
the identification of Gihon depends on that of Cush. 
Huet identifies Cush with Chusistan, and Bochart 
identifies it with Susiana; apparently, therefore, 
Gihon must be sought among Asiatic rivers, and it 
may be the Oxus, the Orontes, or the Ganges. But 
the medieval commentators, following the Septua- 
gint, considered Cush to be Ethiopia, thus making 
Gihon an African river. Abraham Farissol, speak- 
ing of the position of Eden (“ Iggeret Orhot ‘Olam,” 
ch, xxx.), identifies Pison with the Nile, and speaks 
of Gihon in a way which led his annotator, Thomas 
Hyde (Ugolinus, “Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacra- 
rum,” vii.), to think.that he meant the Niger. 
Placing Eden in the region of the Mountains of the 
Moon, Farissol removes the difficulty presented by 
the fact that the Euphrates and Tigris are in Ásia 
by declaring that these rivers, though taking their 
rise in Africa, actually run underground till they 
reappear in Assyria (comp. Pausanias, ii. 5). 

2. A fountain near Jerusalem where the anointing 
and proclamation of Solomon as king took place (I 
Kings i. 88, 88, 45). According to one passage it was 
on low ground (see II Chron. xxxiii. 14), but in an- 
other (£6. xxxii. 80) it is said that Hezekiah stopped 
the * upper watercourse " of Gihon. This fountain is 
mentioned by Josephus as being outside the city 
(* Ant.” vii. 14, § 5). Robinson (^ Researches,” i. 513) 
came to the conclusion that * there existed anciently 
a fountain Gihon on the west of the city, which was 
‘stopped’ or covered over by Hezekiah, and its 
waters brought down by subterranean channels 
into the city." "The Jewish commentators consider 
this Gihon to be the river mentioned above. The 
Targum of Jonathan, as well as the Syriac and 
Arabie versions have “Shiloah” for *Gihon" in 
I Kings i., while in Chronicles they agree with the 
Hebrew text. 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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GIKATILLA, JOSEPH B. ABRAHAM: 
Spanish cabalist; born at Medinaceli, Old Castile, 
1248: died at Pefiafiel after 1805. Gikatilla was. 
for some time a pupil of the cabalist Abraham 
Abulafia, by whom he is highly praised; his. 
cabalistic knowledge became so profound that he 
was supposed to be able to work miracles, and 
on this account was called * Joseph Ba‘al ha-Nissim " . 
(ihe Thaumaturge; Zacuto, " Yubasin," p. 224a). 
Like his master, Gikatilla occupied himself with 
mystic combinations and transpositions of letters. 
and numbers; indeed, Abulafia considered him as. 
the continuator of his school (Jellinek, * B. H.” iii. 
p. x) But Gikatilla was not an adversary of phi- 
losophy ; on the contrary, he tried to reconcile phi- 
losophy with the Cabala, declaring that the latter 
is the foundation of the former. He, however, strove 
after the higher science, that is, mysticism. His. 
works in general represent a progressive develop- 
ment of philosophical insight into mysticism. His. 
first work shows that he had considerable knowl- 
edge of secular sciences, and that he was familiar 
with the works of Ibn Gabirol, Ibn Ezra, Maimon- 
ides, and others. 

Gikatilla was a prolific writer; he wrote his first 
work (“ Ginnat Egoz ") when only twenty-six. Itisa 
cabalistic treatise in three parts (Hanau, 1615). "The 
title (from Cant. vi. 11) means “garden of nuts," 
“Ginnat” consisting of the initials of * Gematria." 
* Notarikon," “Temurah ” (33), the three main ele-. 
ments of Cabala, while * Egoz ? (the nut) is the em- 
blem of mysticism. The first part, in five chapters, 
treats of the various names of God occurring in the 
Bible. According to Gikatilla, “Yuw#H” is the only 
name which represents the substance of God; the 
other names are merely predicates of the divine at- 
tributes. “Yuwn” stands for God as He is, while 
« Elohim” denotes God as the creative power. The 
name *zeba'ot? (hosts), he says, applies to all the 
beings of the three natures, earthly, heavenly (or 
spheres), and spirits (or forms). The interpretation of 
MINDY as DYDON NON (“host of letters") leads him 
over to the second part, which treats of the letters. 
of the alphabet. He declares that the number ten 

emanated from Yuwu, the primitive 
System of cause, and is the source of all being; 
Gematria. he attempts to prove his statement by 

‘different combinations based on relig- 
ion, philosophy, physics, and mysticism. He shows. 
that the Talmudic view that space is filled with spirits 
agrees with the belief of the philosophers that there 
is no vacuum. Healso treats here of the revolutions 
of the sun and: moon, giving the relative sizes of the 
planets. The third part is a treatise, in four chap- 
ters, on the vowels. The three primitive vowels, 
* holem," *shuruk," and “ hirik,” represent the up- 
per, middle, and lower worlds; the three compound. 
ones, “zere,” “segol,” and “ shewa.” represent the 
composition or the construction of the worlds; the 
“patah " and “kamez " represent their movements. 

Gikatilla at times criticizes the “Sefer Yezirah a 
and the * Pirke Hekalot.” The seven heavens (Hag. 
12a) are identified by him with the seven planets. 
He holds Maimonides in great esteem even when he 
opposes him, and quotes him very often. Other au- 
thorities quoted by him ave Ibn Gabirol, Samuel ibn. 


Gikatilla 
Gilead 
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Nagrella, and Abraham ibn Ezra. Isaac b. Samuel 
of Acre in his * Me'irat ‘Enayyim” severely criti- 
cizes Gikatilla for too free usage of the Holy Name. 

In another work, *Sha'are Orah,” or “Sefer ha- 
Orah,” dealing in ten chapters with the names of 
God (Mantua, 1561), Gikatilla takes an attitude 
somewhat hostile to philosophy, He quotes only the 
“Sefer Yezirah " and the “ Pirke Hekalot,” and there 
is even a contradiction of his previously stated views 
regarding the spheres. Landauer (“ Orient, Lit.” vi, 
227) therefore denies Gikatilla’s authorship of this 
work, though it is credited to him by all the ancient 
authors. These differences, however, are merely in- 
dicative of Gikatilla’s transition from philosopher to 
mystic. The “Sha‘are Orah” is quoted by Shem-Tob 
b. Shem-Tob, Moses al-Ashkar, and Judah Hayyat, 
and long extracts from it are inserted by Reuben b. 
Hoshke in his * Yalkut Reubeni.” It was trans- 
lated into Latin by Paul Ricius and used by Reuch- 
lin asa defense against his adversaries. * Sha‘are 
Zedek,” or “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim,” a treatise by Gi- 
katilla on the ten spheres (Riva, 1561), is merely a 
recasting of the “Sha‘are Orah.” In different manu- 
scripts of the work the author's name is variously 
written “Gribzul,” « Karnitol,” and * Necatil," all 
corruptions of “ Gikatilla,” 

“ Hassagot ” (unpublished) consists of strictures on 
the “Moreh.” Gikatilla used Al-Harizi’s transla- 
tion, in which he corrects many mis- 
takes and sometimes differs from Mai- 
monides. It seems that he wrote the 
“ Hassa got” in the beginning of his lit- 
erary career, when he was more of a philosopher and 
less of amystic His other works are as follows: 
"Sefer ha-Nikkud," mystical explanation of the 
vowel-points, included with the “Arze Lebanon ? 


(Venice, 1601): “Soa ha-Hashmal,” according to 
Zunz identical with the “Perush Merkabah," a 


cabalistic commentary on the vision of Ezekiel, also 

printed with the “Arze Lebanon”: “ Zofnat Pa‘a- 

neah,” commentary on the “Pesah Haggadah” (ib. 

1600 [?]); “Sodot ha-Mizwot," cabalistic explana- 

tion of the commandments: “ Iggeret," cabalistic 

essays (Ferrara, 1556); “ Teshubot,” responsa; 

“Sha‘ar Meshalim,” cabalistic essay in 188 para- 

graphs; “Ozar ha-Kabod,” according to Jellinek, 

the same as the “ Sodot ha-Mizwot,” a commentary on 

Canticles. Jellinek thinks that Gikatilla composed 

a cabalistic treatise entitled “Hekalot” of the same 

character as the “ Pirke Hekalot.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jellinek, Beitrtige zur Gesch. der Kabbala, 
ii. 61 et seq.; Zunz, Additamenta. (to the catalogue of the 
Hebrew manuscripts in Leipsic), pp. 920-321; Cassel, in Ersch 
and Gruber, fncyc. section ii., part 3l, pp. 76-80; S. Sachs, in 
Ha-Yonah, p. 80; Landauer, in Orient, Lit. vi. 221—220 ; 
Carmoly, Itinéraires, p. 216; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., pp. 194, 
198; Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. cols. 1461-1470, 

K. M. SEL. 
GIKATILLA, MOSES IBN : Grammarian and 

Bible exegete of the latter part of the eleventh cen- 

tury. His full name was *Moses b. Samuel ha- 

Kohen," but Abraham ibn Ezra generally called him 

"Rabbi Moses ha-Kohen." His surname, which ap- 

pears as early asthe tenth century in the writings of 

à pupil of Menahem b. Saruk, was probably derived 

from the Spanish (diminutive of “ chico," small); its 

Arabic-Hebrew transcription, “Ibn Gikatilla,” is the 

form usually adopted. 


Other 
Works. 


About Gikatilla’s life little is known. His native 
place was Cordova, but he resided later at Sara- 
gossa, where he may have enjoyed personal inter- 
course with the eminent Hebrew grammarian, Abu al- 
Walid Merwan ibn Janah. Heappearsto have lived | 
for some time also in southern France, and there, at 
the suggestion of Isaac b. Solomon, translated the 
writings of Hayyuj from Arabie into Hebrew. 
Judah ibn Balaam, his somewhat younger contem- 
porary, says of him: “He was one of the foremost 
scholars and grammarians and one of the most noted 
Writers, being distinguished for prose and poetry in 
both Hebrew and Arabic. Physical weakness alone 
detrimentally affected his position as one of the most 
eminent men of his time.” Judah al-Harizi (“ Tah- 
Kemoni,” ch. iil) likewise praised his poems, of 
which, however, not one has been preserved.  Gika- 
tilla'simportance is in the province of Hebrew gram- 
mar and Bible exegesis. Abraham ibn Daud, the 
historian (twelfth century), places him alongside of 
Abu al-Walid as successor to Hayyuj in this prov- 
ince, and Abraham ibn Ezra terms him the “ great- 
est grammarian." 

Gikatilla wrote a monograph on Hebrew gram- 
mar, which, however, bas been lost; it was entitled 
“ Kitab al Tadhkir wal-Ta’nith ” (in Hebrew “Sefer 
Zekarim u-Nekebot,” ¢.e., Book of Masculines and 
Feminines). He translated into Hebrew the two 
principal works of Hayyuj, the treatises on “ Verbs 
Containing Weak Letters” and “Verbs Containing 
Double Letters” (edited from Bodleian MSS., with 
an English translation by John W. Nutt, 1870), 

Numerous citations are found, especially in 
Abraham ibn Ezra, from Gikatilla’s commentaries 
on Isaiah, the Minor Prophets, and the Psalms. 


Gikatilla is the first Jewish exegete who gave a 
purely historical explanation of the prophetical 


chapters of Isaiah and of the utterances of the other 
prophets. He refers the prophecies in the first partof 
Isaiah to the time of King Hezekiah and to the As- 
Syrian period, and those in the second part to the time 
of the Second Temple. According to him, Joel iii, 1 
(A. V. ii. 98) does not refer to the Messianie time, 
but to the numerous prophets' disciples contem- 
porary with Elijah and Elisha. He also assumes 
the existence of exilic psalms, recognizing as such 
Ps. xlii, exxxvii., and others, and considering the 
last two verses of Ps. li. an addition made to a Psalm 
of David by a pious exile in Babylon. In the course 
of a disputation which he once held with Judah ibn 
Dalaam concerning Josh. x. 12, Gikatilla rationalizes 
the so-called miracle of the sun and moon by main- 
taining that after sunset the reflection of the sun lin- 
gered so long that daylight remained while Joshua 
pursued the enemy ; and Judah ibn Balaam remarks 
in his account of the disputation that this opinion 
was one of Gikatilla'S many misleadin g and per- 
nicious notions. 

In addition to the commentaries above mentioned 
on the three books of the Bible (Isaiah, the Minor 
Prophets, and the Psalms), Gikatilla wrote a com- 
mentary on Job. Ina manuscript at Oxford there 
exists a considerable portion of this commentary, its 
introduction and a large part of the Arabic transla- 
tion of the text, to which the commentary is attached 


(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 195) He 
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seems also to have written a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, from which Abrabam ibn Ezra and 
Aaron b. Joseph, a Karaite author of the thirteenth 
century, quoted freely ; a commentary 
Com- to the earlier prophets, some points of 
mentaries. which Judahibn Balaam controv erted ; 
and perhaps also a commentary to the 
Song of Songs, which, as Joseph ibn ‘Aknin says, 
Gikatilla explained according to the method of 
“peshat,” that is, in the simplest literal sense. The 
fragments of Gikatilla’s writings, existing for the 
most part as quotations by Abraham ibn Ezra, were 
collected by Samuel Poznanski in his monograph, 
“Moses b. Samuel ha-Kohen ibn Chiquitilla, Nebst 
den Fragmenten Seiner Schriften," Leipsic, 1895. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Bacher, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxi. 307-8315, 


T W. B. 


GIL VICENTE: Portuguese dramatist; born 
at Lisbon about 1470; called by the Portuguese their 
Plautus, their Shakespeare, and the father of their 
comedy. He numbered secret Jews among his 
friends, to one of whom, Affonso Lopez Capaio, a 
poet at Thomar, he addressed several short poems. 
When in Jan., 1531, Portugal, and especially the 
city of Santarem, was territied by an earthquake, 
the monks seized the occasion to anathematize from 
the pulpit all those that harbored Jews or Maranos, 
the latter of whom were driven from their homes 
and obliged to seek refuge in the mountains. When 
Gil Vicente, then sixty years of age, saw the fury 
to which the populace had been incited, and its 
danger to the innocent victims, he summoned the 
fanatic monks to the chief church, and, reminding 
them earnestly of their true mission of love, per- 
suaded them to induce the people to desist from fur- 


ther persecutions. He actually succeeded in restor- 
ing peace and quiet where the ministers of the 


Church had sown dragons’ teeth ; and he considered 
this one of the most valuable services that he had 
rendered to his king. He sent a detailed report of 
the occurrence to his pious monarch (*MS. Carta 
que Gil Vicente mandon de Santarem 4 El Rei D. 
João III. sobre 6 tremor de terra, que foi a 26. de 
Janeiro de 1531,” in “ Obras,” iii. 855 et seq.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 181 et seq.; Erseh and Gruber, Encyc. section i., part 67, 
pp. 325 et seq. 


G. M. K. 

GILBOA: The ancient name given to the bow- 
shaped mountain chain situated north of the Ras 
Ibzik, separating the plain of Jezreel from the val- 
ley of the Jordan, and sloping off abruptly toward 
the Jalud ravine at the northwest. The region is 
known as the scene of Saul’s last fight with the 
Philistines, and the place of his death (I Sam. xx viii. 
4; xxxi. 1, 8; II Sam. i. 6, 91; xxi 12; I Chron. x. 
1.8) In its center is situated the village of Jalbon, 
which appears to have preserved the old name (see 
Buhl, *Geographie des Alten Palästina,” pp. 108, 
107, 204). 

E. G. H. F. Br. 

GILDS: Associations for the restriction of com- 
petition in the production and distribution of com- 
modities. From the twelfth century onward most 
of the towns of western Europe were organized in 
such a manner as to restrict each craft and trade to 
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the control of a close corporation, which determined 
the conditions under which men were allowed to 
work, to sell goods, etc. Asa rule, gilds were in- 
tended for charitable, social, and religious purposes. 
According to Schanz (* Zur Geschichte der Deutschen 
Gesellenverbünde," p. 69), they were modeled on the 
church fraternities, and invariably included arrange- 
ments for church festivities. The merchant and craft 
gilds of England were also organized for common 
worship (Ashley, ^ Introduction to En glish Economic 
History," i. 91), especially to provide for masses 
and vigils, to furnish candles, and to perform other 
duties on the occasion of the death and burial of any 
of their members (db. 92). In no case might Jews be 
admitted to these confraternities. Thusat Florence, 
among the seventy-three organizations enumerated 
by Doren (“ Entwicklung und Organization der Flor- 
entiner Zünfte," pp. 205-207) none would admit any 
person that had not received the freedom of the city, 
a privilege which was denied to Jews. Similarly, in 
London no “ foreigner” (that is, a person not born in 
the liberty) might be received in the city or might 
trade there (Ashley, J.¢. ii. 89). Only à member of 
a craft gild might manufacture goods; none but 
a member of the gild merchant might sell them. 
Only one instance is known of à Jew being a mem- 
ber of a gild merchant in England (Kitchin, “ Win- 
chester,” p. 108), and throughout the Middle Ages 
distinct ordinances were passed preventing the Jews 
from trading in various towns and thus from com- 
peting with the merchants of the gild, as in the case 
of the Jews of Linz in 1896 (Kurtz, “ Handel Oes- 
terreichs," p. 89). Even as late as 1083 Jews were 
not allowed to engage in retail trade in New York. 
'The gilds every where took steps to prevent the Jews 
from interfering with their monopoly. Thus.throu gh 


their influence. the Jews of Neisse were ex pelled from 
that city in 1469, while those of Rome were forced 


by the action of the gilds to confine their trading 
to second-hand clothing (Vogelstein and Rieger, 
* Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” p. 298). Owing to the 
exclusiveness of the gilds throughout the Middle 
Ages the Jews were restricted entirely to trading in 
money, and in many instances this restriction was 
imposed till the middle of the niueteenth century. 
One of the chief features of the emancipation strug- 
gle in Germany was the overcoming of the power of 
the gilds. 

In Russia the gilds, which are of more recent crea- 
tion, do not seem to be of so distinctly religious a 
character as in western Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Consequently. Jews are permitted to join 
them, and Jewish merchants of the First Gild have 
certain privileges not accorded to other Jews, espe- 
cially that of liberty to travel and reside outside the 
Pale of Settlement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : R. Eberstadt, Magisterium und Fraternitas. 


J: 
GILEAD: 1. District, mountain, and city east of 
the Jordan. The name “ Gilead ” in Gen. xxxi. 48 is 


explained by popular etymology to mean “heap of 
witness,” in connection with the story of the heap of 
stones which Laban and Jacob piled up as a sign of 
their covenant. In the Old Testament “ Gilead ” 
sometimes designates a district or mountain, some- 


times a city. The mountain of Gilead is found, for 


Gileada -— 
Ginsburg, Christian 


instance, in Deut. iii. 19; Gen. xxxi. 91 el seq.; 
Cant. iv. 1; comp. vi. 5. The district of Gilead has 
an undetermined boundary. It often designates in 
general the land east of the Jordan in so far as it 
was inhabited by Israclites; e.g., Num. xxxii. 29: 
Josh. xxii. 9; II Sam. ii, 9; Amosi.8. Hence, in 
an ideal sense it includes the northernmost part of 
the Jand east of the Jordan as far as Hermon (Deut. 
xxxiv. 1; comp. the obscure passage in II Kings x. 
33, which is probably the result of the combination of 
several original variant accounts). The same ex- 
planation may be given for I Mace. v. 90 ef seg., 
where the regions occupied by Jews north of the 
Yarmuk are designated as “ Gilead.” In other places 
Gilead includes only the territory between the Yar- 
muk and Moab (2.e., 'Ajlun and the northern Balka): 
thus, for example, Deut. iii. 10; II Kings x. 33. 
Here the land is called “all the land of Gilead ” be- 
cause it was divided into two parts which were 
separated by the Jabbok (comp. Deut. iii. 16; Josh. 
Xii. 2. Each of the two parts is called * the half of 
Gilead” (comp. Deut. iii. 19 et seg.), or simply * Gil- 
ead” (e.g., Josh. xii. 6 and elsewhere; Num. xxxii. 
1. Sometimes the land of Jazer in the south is ex- 
plicitly distinguished from Gilead QNum. xxxii. 1; 
II Sam. xxiv. 5). The inhabitants of Gilead were 
Reuben, Gad, and a part of Manasseh. Neverthe- 
less, Gilead is mentioned alongside of Reuben in 
Judges v. 17; of Gad in I Sam. xiv. 7; of Manasseh 
in Judges xi. 99; Ps. lx, 9 (A. V. 7), eviii 9 (A. V. 
9) tis difficult to decide with which part of the 
trans-Jordanic land the name * Gilead” wasori ginally 
associated. At the present day there is a Mount 
Jal'ad, two hours south of the Jabbok; but this 
offers no proof of conditions in Biblical times, and 
the account in Gen. xxxi. argues against such a 
location. 

2. City mentioned in Hosea vi. 8, and perhaps 
in Judges x. 17. It is now identified with the ruins 
Jal'ud upon the mountain mentioned above. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Smend, in Stade's Zeitschrift, xxii. 145, 

E. G. IH. F. Brv. 

GILGAL: The first camping-place of the Isracl- 
ites in the land west of the Jordan (Josh. iv. 19); 
the place to which they could retreat during their 
struggies for conquest (Josh. x. 6 ef Seq.); it was 
also a sanctuary, the origin of which is explained in 
Josh. iv. 3 et $e. ; and itis mentioned as a place of 
sacrifice in I Sam. x. 8, xi. 15, xv. 12; comp. also II 
Sam. xix. 16 (A. V. 15). This Gilgal does not seem 
to be identical with the city visited by Samuel (I 
Sam. vii. 16), which should rather be identified with 
Jiljilya, southwest of Shiloh. Nor—even if the read- 
ing “they went down” should be accepted as uncer- 
tain—does it seem to be the Gilgal mentioned in II 
Kings ii. 1 et seg., from which Elijah journeyed to 
Beth-cl and then to Jericho. The“ Gilgal” of this pas- 
sage, where according to II Kin gs iv. 88 a company 
of prophets lived, is usually identified with the Jil- 
jilya mentioned above, or with a Julaijil southeast 
of Shechem. Deut. xi. 90, the passage supporting 
these identifications is, however, rather doubtful 
from a critical standpoint, and hence the question 
can nof be decided with absolute certainty. The 
Ephraitic sanctuary, so severely condemned by the 
Prophets (Amos iv. 4, v. 5: Hosea iv. 15), is probably 
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to be identified with the “ Gilgal” of the Joshua 

narrative. Its name could still be found not many 

years ago in that of a hill Jaljul, east of Jericho, 

but even that name seems now to be forgotten. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zschokke, Beitriige zur Topographie d. 
West. Jordanaiue, 1866, pp. 26 et seya Palestine IE;vploration. 
Fund, No. 3, pp. 173 et seg., 181 et seq.. 191; Mitteilungen und 
Nachrichten des Deutschen Paliistina-Vereins, 1899, -pp. 30 
et seq., 97 et seq.; Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Geschichte 

30. 


Paltistinas, pp. 246 et seq.: Bertholet, on Deut. xi. : 
E. G. H. 


F. Bv. 

GILGUL-NESHAMOTH. See TRANSMIGRA- 
TION OF SOULS. 

GILYONIM (nv53i—5 Gospels”; lit, “ scrolls”): 
Term used by the scribes flourishin g between 100 and 
185 to denote the Gospels. The designation as used 
bv them did not imply any mockery: R. Meir, who 
flourished after 185, a descendant of Greek proselytes, 
was the first to play upon the word évayyéAtov. by 
wanslating it as 3 4s (= “worthlessness of [4.e., 
written upon]ascroll"). Althou gh R. Meir's words 
are generally interpreted in this sense, it is possible 
that, having had a Greek education, le simply in- 
tended to represent the sound of “evangelium ” more 
exactly. R. Johanan (d. 279), on the other hand, calls 
the Gospel non ny = “sin-scroll” (Shab. 116a, in the 
unexpurgated editions, and in Rabinovitz, “ Varize 
Lectiones," adloe.), Only one Gospcl is referred to. 
The Munich manuscript has in the decisive passa ges, 
Shab. 116a, the singular (Sam) where the printed 
editions have the plural. The title may have been 
originally briefly à £210» nean. In the first pas- 
sage quoted below peyvosn (“ Gospels") does not 
mean several recensions—t.e., three or four different 
Gospels—but only several copies of one and the same 
work. 

The principal passages are as follows: 

"The ' Gilyon[im] ' and the [Biblical] books of the Judaeo- 
Christians [" Minim" ] are not saved [on the Sabbath] from 
fire; but one lets them burn together with the names of God 
written upon them." R. Jose the Galilean Says: " On week-days 
the names of God are cut out and hidden while the rest is 
burned," R. Tarphon says: “I swear by the life of my children 
that if they fall into my hands I shall burn them together with 
the names of God upon them.” R. Ishmael Says: '' If God has 
said, “My name that has been written in holiness [i.c., in the 
* jealousy roll” mentioned in Num. v. 21 ct scq.] shall be wiped 
out by water, in order to make peace between husband and 
Wife,’ then all the more should the books of the J udzeo-Christians, 
that cause enmity, jealousy, and contention between Israel and 
its heavenly Father. ... As they are not saved fram fire, so 
they are not saved when they are in danger of decaying, or 
when they have fallen into Water, or when any other mishap 
has befallen them ” (Tosef., Shab. xiii. 5 [ed. Zuckermandel, p. 
129]; comp. Shab. 116a; Yer. Shab. 15e, 523 Sifre, Num. 16). 

M. Friedlinder (“Der Vorchristliche J üdische 
Gnosticismus,” pp. 80 et seq., Gottingen, 1898) has 
erroneously contended that this passage does not 
treat of the Gospel. The Jewish Christians of Pal- 
estine had a Gospel of their own, the so-called He- 
brew Gospel, from which still later Church Fathers 
quote (see Harnack, “ Altchristliche Litteratur." i. 6 
ct seg.). Matthew was, likewise, originally written 
in Hebrew (Aramaic); many copies musy, therefore, 
have been in circulation, and doubts must naturally 
have arisen concerning the manner in which they 
were to be disposed of, since they contained men- 
tion of the divine name. Furthermore, the whole 
tenor of the passage shows that those who asked 
the question which elicited these remarks concern- 
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ing the “Gilyon ? were pious Jews, and they cer- 
tainly used, and consequently inquired concerning, 
the Hebrew Gospel. Indeed, the correct reading in 
this passage has "Gilyon" in the singular ; the 
gnostic writings (which were sometimes called “ Gil- 
yonim” also), however, were many ; and had ref- 
erence to these been intended here the plural would 
have been used. 

Another passage shows that the Gospels have not 
the sanctity of the Biblical books. “The Gilyonim 
and the [Biblical] books of the Judxo-Christians do 
not render the hands unclean. The books of Ben 
Sira and all books written from now on ward do not 
render the hands unclean” (Tosef., Yad. ii. 18, ed. 
Zuckermandel, p. 688). 

The Gospel is twice quoted in an anecdote, appar- 
ently from Babylonia, preserved in Shab. 116b 
(beginning): * The patriarch Gamaliel IT. fe. 100] and 
his sister, the wife of R. Eliezer, were living near 
a philosopher who had the reputation of rejecting 
bribes. Desiring to cast ridicule upon him, the 
woman took a golden candlestick to him and said: 
*T desire to be a cohcir.’ He answered: ‘Divide.’ 
Then she said: ‘It is written in the Torah, “The 
daughter shall not inherit where there is a son.” ’ 

He answered: ‘Since you have been 

Talmudic exiled from your country the Torah 
Quotations of Moses has been abrogated, and in 
from its place the Gospel (m53 ny] has been 

Gospels. promulgated, in which it is written, 

“Son and daughter inherit together." ° 
On the following day Gamaliel brought à Libyan ass 
to him, whereupon the philosopher said: ' Observe 
the principle of the Gospel, w here it is written, “Iam 
not come to take away aught from the teaching of 
Moses, but to add to it^; and it is written in the 
Torah, * Where there is a son the daughter does not 
inherit." The woman said to him: ‘Let your light 
shine like a candle.’ Then Gamaliel said: * The ass 
came and overthrew the candlestick.’ " Tt can not 
be ascertained whether the new law regarding the 
right of daughters to inherit was included in the 
original Hebrew Gospel. The Gospels are not other- 
wise mentioned in the Talmud or Midrash. 

From the Talmudic narratives about Jesus it ap- 
pears that the contents of the Gospel were known 

to the Talmudic teachers. In post- 

In the Mid- Talmudic days the Jews were often led 

dle Ages. to study the Gospels through contro- 

versy with Christians (sce PoLEMICS). 

David Kimhi (in “ Milhemet Hobah," and in his com- 

mentary on the Psalms) quotes them several times. 

They were early rendered into Hebrew. Sebastian 

Minster translated one. In modern times they have 

been translated into classical Hebrew by Salkinson, 
and into Mishnaic Hebrew by Franz Delitzsch. 

The great mass of the Jewish people bave in the 
past known the New Testament only from hearsay ; 
and even to-day they do not read it, in spite of all 
inducements and of its translation into Jewish-Ger- 
man jargons. The following editions of the New 
Testament cxist in the Hebrew language: 


]. mern man. The Gospel according to Matthew, with a 
Latin translation and notes by sebastian Münster, Basel, 1537. 

2 nay awa o2. The Gospel aecording to Luke, trans- 
lated into Hebrew by H. Christ. Imm. Fromiman, edited by J. H. 
Yalienberg, Halle, 1785. 
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3. npn mona. The New Testament, printed by A. Macin- 
tosh, London, 1817. 

4. wapn app. The Old and New Testaments, published by 
S. Bagster, London, 1885. 

5. numm manan nao. The New Testament, published by 8. 
Bagster, London, 1836. 

6. avann man naD. 
Bagster, London, 1844. 

7. awann maa nab. The New Testament, London, 1846. 

8. poen bs nw. The Epistle to the Romans, published 
by G. Ph. Lów, Berlin, 1855. 

9, D2377 ?w rw. The Epistle to the Hebrews, published by 
G. Ph. Low, ib. 1858. 

10. grmeoiea bpa noo. The Acts of the Apostles, published 
by G. Ph. Löw, ib. 1867. 

ll. naw n^w»3 ASD. The Gospel According to Luke, pub- 
lished by G. Ph. Lów, ib. 1869. 

12. m»4nn man mad. The New Testament (Delitzsch's 
edition), printed by Trowitzsch & Son, Berlin, and published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, London, 1885. 

13. awanan maaan. The New Testament (Salkinson-Ginsburg 
edition), printed by Carl Fromme, Vienna, 1886, and published 
by the Trinitarian Bible Society at London. 


Since the eleventh or twelfth century a legend is 
known of St. Matthew which was originally written 
in Hebrew—according to Nöldeke, by a baptized 
Jew (Lipsius, “Die Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 
und Apostellegenden,” H. ii. 964)—of which, how- 
ever, only a Latin translation is now extant. See 
also New TESTAMENT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Aruch Completum, 1. 45p, ii. 295a; 
Levy, Neuhchr. Worterb. i. tla, 33íb ; Krauss, Lelhinwórter, 
ii. 21; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 
38. Leipsic, 1858; Gratz, Gesch. iv. 112: Derenbourg, Hist. p. 
3:9; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 3/8; Grünbaum, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen., p. 450, Berlin. 1901 ; Blau, Studien zum Alt- 
hebräischen Buchwesen. pp. 02, 119 
E. C. L. B. 

GIMEL (3): Third letter of the Hebrew ålpha- 
bet, so called, perhaps, because the shape of the let- 
ter in the ancient West-Semitic script bears a resem- 
blance to the neck of the camel. In pronunciation 
gimel corresponds to the Greek y or to the English 
gin“ go.” Itisclassified by the grammarians among 
the four palatals (p2^3), and being, with the excep- 
tion of the letter *, the softest of this group, it is 
often interchanged with the harder ones 5 and p; 
for instance, 133 and 433. “to cover,” “to protect”; 
5:4 and b35, “to run up and down.” According to 
the Masorah, gimel belongs to the letters 522133. 
which have a double pronunciation, softened or as- 
pirated, and hard or unaspirated. In the grammat- 
ical division of the letters, gimel is included in the 
eleven which occur only as root sounds, and never 
as functional sounds. As a numeral, it has the 
value 9. In Arabic written in Hebrew script 3 rep- 
resents the ghain (gh) and sometimes jim (J). 

G. E 

GIMZO: Acity in the Judean plain; conquered 
by the Philistines according to II Chron. xxviii. 18; 
present village of Jimzu, southeast of Lydda. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 98. 

E. G. H. F. Bv. 

GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN DAVID: English 
Masoretie scholar and Christian missionary; born 
at Warsaw Dec. 25, 1831. He was converted in 
1946, and was for a time connected with the Liver- 
pool branch of the London Society's Mission to the 
Jews, but retired in 1963, devoting himself entirely 
to literary work. Besides editions of the Song of 
Songs, 1857, and Ecclesiastes, 1861, he published 
essays on the Karaites, 1862; and Essenes, 1864; 
and a full account in English of the Cabala, 1865. 


The New Testament, published by S. 
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He then devoted himself to Masoretic studies, pub- 
lishing the text and translation of Elias Levita’s 
" Massoret ha-Massoret” in 1867, and of Jacob b. Hay- 
yim’s “Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible" in the 
same year. He was elected a member of the Board of 
Revisers of the Old Testament in 187 0, and devoted 
himself to the collation of all the extant remains of 
the Masorah, three volumes of which he published in 
1880-86. Based upon these collations, he edited a 
new text of the Old Testament for the Trinitarian 
Bible Society, which was published in 1894 under the 
title “ The Massoretico-Critical Text of the Hebrew 
Bible.” To this he wrote an introduction, published 
together with a volume of facsimiles of the manu- 
scripts of the Hebrew Bible, in 1897. His method 
of settling the Masoretic text has been somewhat 
severely criticized by Blau in the “ Jewish Quarterly 
Review” (viii. 348 e£ seg.) Ginsburg wrote the 
most elaborate account printed in English of the 
Moabite Stone (1871), and was instrumental in ex- 
posing forgeries of Shapira. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Men and Women of the Time, 1899; De le 
Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischen J udenmission, iii. 129; 


J. Dunlop, Memories of Gospel Trium Bhs, pp. 368-3783, Lon- 
don, 1894; Encyclopedia Britannica, Supplement, s.v. 


J. 


GINSBURG, SAUL MOISEYEVICH: Rus. 
sian lawyer and author; born at Minsk 1966; erad- 
uated from the law department of the University of 
St. Petersburg 1890. Since 1898 he has held the 
position of secretary to the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Education Among the Jewsof Russia. From 
1896 to 1900 he was in charge of the “ Literary Re- 
view” of the * Voskhod." His own reviews ap- 
peared under the pseudonym * Ha-Kore.” Among 
other essays, he published in the * Voskhod" 
sketches on “P. Smolenskin" (1897, li.), corre- 
spondence of L. Gordon (1896, iv.), “A. Mapu” 
(1892, viii.), the “ Te‘udah be-Yisrael ” of I. B. Levin- 
sohn (1898, iv.-v.), and “Morris Rosenfeld ” (1899, 
iv.); and in * Yevreiski Yezhegodnik" (1909, ii.), 
"Michael Lebensohn." Together with P. Marek, 
he published, under the title * Yevreiskiya Narod- 
nyya Pyesni" (St. Petersburg, 1901), a volume of 
Jud:zo-German folk-songs which had been collected 
by his correspondents in various parts of the Pale 
of Settlement in Russia. 

H. R. J. G. L. 


GINZBERG, ASHER (AHAD HA- ‘AM): 
Russian scholar; born at Skvira, government of 
Kiev, on Aug. 5, 1856. His father, Isaiah, be- 
longed to a family of Hasidim and brou ght up his 
son as a Hasid. Ginzberg studied Talmud in a 
heder, and when only eight years of age acquired, 
unknown to his parents, the Russian and German al. 
phabets from boys of his own age. In 1868 his father 
became the tax-farmer of the village of Gopishitza, 
government of Kiev, where the entire family, with 
short interruptions, lived until 1886. During the 
time he iived there Ginzberg continued to study the 
Talmud and the allied literature: he became so well 
versed in rabbinical matters that the rabbis of the sur- 
rounding towns habitually consulted him. He also 
studied the works of the Spanish philosophers, In 
1878, before he had attained his eighteenth year, he 
married, his wife being a relative of Menahem Men- 
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del, rabbi of Linbavich, and of Jacob Israel, rabbi 
of Cherkasi. At that time he had become more or 
less imbued with the critical spirit. In 1878, during a 
visit to Odessa, he became acquainted with the works 
of such Russian criticsas Pisarev and others, About 
this time he took up the study of Latin, mathe- 
matics, history, and geography. In 1882 ho went to 


Vienna, and in 1883-84 to Berlin and Breslau; but, 


urged by his wife and parents, he soon returned to 
Gopishitza, In 1884 Ginzberg entered upon a new 
phase of activity, one dominated by public and lit- 
erary interests. In 
April, 1884, he revis- 
ited Odessa, the cen- 
ter of the Chovevei 
Zion organization, 
and was elected a 
member of its central 
committee, under the 
presidency of Dr. 
Pinsker. Ginzberg 
Soon became one of 
its guiding members. 
In 1885 he returned 
to Gopishitza for a 
short time, and in 
1886 he settled per- 
manently in Odessa. 
In 1889 his first ar- 
ticle, “Lo Zeh ha- 
Derek,” appeared in 
“Ha - Meliz.” The 
ideas contained in this article are embodied in 
the Zionist League (Bene Mosheh) founded by 
him in the same year. The character and the 
aim of that league are elaborated in his “ Derek 
ha-Hayyim," which appeared in the pamphlet 
“Sefer Kenisat ha-Haberim ” (Jerusalem, 1891). 
The league lasted eight years (1889-97), and al- 
most all the notable Chovevei Zionists were mem- 
bers of it, Ginzberg being its chief. It occupied 
itself with the improvement of -Hebrew education, 
with the dissemination of Hebrew literature, and 
with the interests of the Palestinian settlements. 
In 1890 Ginzberg was the editor of * IKewerct," a pub- 
lication devoted to Zionism, in which many of his 
articles appeared, In that year the Russian govern- 
ment permitted the formation at Odessa of a com- 
mittee for the purpose of helping Jewish colonists 
and artisans in Syria and Palestine: Ginzberg was a 
member thereof until 1902, when he resigned. In 
1891 and again in 1893 he visited Palestine, each 
visit resulting in an article entitled “Emet me-Eroz 
Yisrael ” (in * Ha-Meliz.” 1891, No. 13; 1898, No. 3). 
Detween 1891 and 1894 Ginzberg was a frequent 
contributor to “ Pardes,” published by Rawnitzki, in 
which his best articles appeared: *IIa-Adam ba- 
Ohel,” “Torah sheba-Leb,” “ Perurim,” and various 
philosophicalessays. At that time, su pported by the 
Bene Mosheh and the committce at Odessa, he was in- 
strumental in founding a school at Jaffa. In 1894 he 
was inspired with the idea of publishing a popular 
Jewish encyclopediain Hebrew under the title “ Ozar 
ha-Yahdut.” In 1895 all his articles were collected 
into one volume under the title “ ‘Al Parashat Dera- 
kim,” and published in Odessa. A second and revised 
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edition was published by the Ahiasaf Society in 1902 
(Berlin). Many of these articles have been trans- 
lated into Russian by Vasilevski, Sheinkin, Jaffe, 
Landsman, and Klausner, and into German by Fried- 
lüinderand Berkovich. In 1896 Ginzberg was invited 
to Warsaw by the Ahiasaf Society, and became one 
of its directors; he also modified and enlarged its 
program. In1896 he became editor of “ Ha-Shiloah, " 
a monthly magazine still under his direction. In 
August, 1897, he took part in the Zionist Congress 
of Basel, but opposed most of the ideas expressed 
by Dr. Herzl. 


Ginzberg's opposition to “political” Zionism in 


the name of “moral” Zionism, expressed in “ Ha- 
Shiloah,” dates from that congress. In the summer 
of 1900 he was sent by the Palestine Committee to 
inspect the Palestinian colonies; his return was sig- 
nalized by the appearance in “ Ha-Shiloah” of his 
articles * Bet ha-Sefer be-Yafo,” on the state of edu- 
cation in Palestine, and * Ha-Yishshub we-Apotrof- 
saw,” on the settlements. His formal report, writ- 
ten in Russian, was published at the cost of the 
Palestine Committee. In August, 1902, he spoke 
before the great Zionist meeting at Minsk on Jewish 


culture and the rejuvenescence of Israel through | 


Zionism. His speech was published, under the title 
“Tehiyyat ha-Ruah,” in “Ha-Shiloah” (Nov. and 
Dec., 1902). 

Ginzberg is the best-known Hebrew writer of 
the present time, and is reputed an able publicist 
and philosopher. He has created a new school of 
Zionism known under the name of “Ahad ha- 
‘Amism,” or “Moral Zionism.” The spread of the 
Jewish race throughout the world having inevita- 
bly loosened the bonds of the Law, a new “moral” 
center for Judaism must be established in Palestine, 
to which the Jews of to-day in all parts of the earth 
may look for inspiration and guidance as in the 
olden days the Judaism of the Diaspora looked 
toward Jerusalem. To this end the majority of the 
inhabitants of Palestine must be Jewish. The cs- 
sential difference between Ginzberg’s Zionism and 
Dr. Herzl’s consists in the abandonment by the 
former of the economic and political point of view 
in order to concentrate the efforts of Judaism upon 
the establishment in Palestine of a permanent and 
authoritative center for the Jewish spirit and Jew- 
ish culture. In Ginzberg’s view this center may 
contain the germ of an organized Jewish political 
state; butsuch a development belongs, in the nature 
of things, to the distant future. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Shiloah, 1896-1902; J. Klausner, Duk- 
‘hovnt Sionism, St. Petersburg, 1901. 

H. R. J. Res 

GINZBERG, LOUIS : Hebrew scholar; born at 
Kovno, Russia, Nov. 28, 1873. He received his early 
training in the Talmudical school at Telsh, Russia, 
under Rabbis S. Abel and M. Atlas, and later studied at 
KovnounderE. Blaser. In 1889 he removed to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and thereattended the gymnasium. 
He studied at the universities of Berlin, Strasburg, 
and Heidelberg, graduating from the last-named as 
doctor of philosophy in 1898. From 1898 to 1899 he 
lived at Amsterdam, and from there went to New 
York city, where, in 1900, he joined the staff of the 
JewisH ENCYCLOPEDIA, becoming editor of the rab- 


binical department. Resigning in 1908, Ginzberg 
was appointed professor of Talmud at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, New York city, a 
position he still holds. Ginzberg has written essays 
for the “ Monatsschrift,” and is the author of “Die 
Haggada bei den Kirchenvütern" (vol. i., Amster- 
dam, 1898; vol. ii., Berlin, 1900), “Het Zionisme ” 
(Amsterdam, 1899), and several minor publications. 

8. F. T. H. 

GINZBURG. See GÜNZBURG. 

GINZE NISTOROT. Sce PERIODICALS. 


GIRADI, DANIEL B. ELIJAH. Sce Ge- 
RASI, DANIEL B. ELIJAH. 

GIRBAL, ENRIQUE CLAUDIO: Spanish 
scholar; born at Gerona Nov. 16, 1839. He was 
chronicler of his native city and member of several 
learned bodies. He published the following works: 
“Los Judios de Gerona," Gerona, 1870; “ Escrip- 
tores Gerundenses o Sca Apuntos Biograficos de los 
Principales que han Florecidos desde los Primeros 
Siglos Hasta Nuestros Dias," 2». 1867; supplement to 
the preceding, ib. 1875. Several articles from his 
pen on Hebrew epitaphs and other Jewish matters 
have appeared in the * Revista Historica,” Barcelona, 
i. et seq. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Don Antonio Elias de Molins. Diccionario de 

Eseritores y Articles Catalanes, i. 658 et seq. 

8. M. K. 

GIRGASHITES (wanin): One of the nations 
which possessed the land of Canaan before the Israel- 
itish conquest. In Hebrew the name occurs only 
in the singular and with the definite article. In 
Gen, x. 16 and I Chron. i. 14 “the Girgashite” is 
mentioned as the fifth son of Canaan, while in other 
passages (Gen. xv. 21; Deut. vii. 1; e£ al.) the name 
designates the whole tribe. The territory of the 
Girgashites has never been exactly located; the only 
certainty is that it lay west of the Jordan (Josh. 
xxiv. 11). Josephus says (^ Ant.” i. 6, § 2) that in 
his time nothing was known of the Girgashites save 
the name. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

GIRTH OF THE CHEST: Whileamong most 
other races the average chest-girth measures over 
one-half the average stature, that of the Jews, it has 
been alleged, does not reach this standard. Gold- 
stein has therefore concluded that the Jews are in- 
ferior in this regard, and he credits them with a 
lesser “index of vitality.” On this account, also, it 
has been stated that the Russian and Austrian Jews 
are not fit for military duties. Asa basis for these 
allegations the measurements of 6,592 Jews in Po- 
land and Lithuania, given by Snigiref from the re- 
ports of the Russian recruiting officers in 1875, 
have been generally used. These reports give the 
girth of chest as less than 50 per cent of the 
stature. Majer and Kopernicki's measurements re- 
vealed the same condition among the Galician Jews. 
In the appended Table I. are given other chest 
measurements taken from 7,944 Jews in various 
countries. The measurements of recruits show that 
the Jews are deficient in this respect, while the 
measurements taken on the general population are 
rather more favorable, and give a girth exceeding 
50 per cent of the stature. 


‘Girth of the Chest 
Gittin 


The reason for this discrepancy is not far to seek. 
At the age of twenty, when military service begins, 
the Jew has not yet attained his full growth. The 
observations made on Jews reveal that while the 
body grows in length very rapidly during the years 
of adolescence (although it does not attain its full 
height at the age of twenty), the width of the body 
does not grow correspondingly. The body grows 
in width even after increase in height hag ceased. 
The girth of the chest keeps on increasing up to the 
age of forty and even fifty. This is best proved by 
the figures presented in the appended Table II. 
After twenty the girth begins to increase, and 
reaches 54.5 per cent of the stature at from forty 
to fifty years of age. The practical deduction to be 
drawn from this condition is that the Jews aro still 
undeveloped at the age of twenty. 

The causes of this slenderness of chest in young 
Jews are to be sought for in the economie conditions 


TABLE I. 
Ginru or CHEST or 7,944 JEWS. 


} 


Number of | Girth of | Per cent 
Country. Individ- Chest. (in of Observer. 
uals. | mm.). | Stature. 
| 
Polaud.......: 108 | S30 51.57  |Elkind. 

T cdeecsWa ALTO 801 49.68 — |Snigiref. 
Lithuania ....! 2,122 S00 49.55 m 
Galicia....... | 569 198 19.2 Majer and Ko- 

| pernicki. 
Various ......! 19 846 52.90 | Weisbach. 
Russia ....... | 100 832 51.38  |Blechman. 

S ee | 100 885 99.6 Weissenberg. 

AU a Mio A BUE | 139 848 52.445 | Yakowenko. 
Caucasia......| 1 828 51.9 Pantukhof. 

EMT TC 52 S41 53.9 = 
i aede 60 835 51.2 i: 
2 enel 4l 822 50.7 * 


TABLE II. 


GinmrH or CHEST OF JEWS AT VARIOUS AGES. 


Per cent of Stature. 


A E ' 
pf | A - imi 
A m 4 ie 3 E mS 
ge. *z z2 aS EE a= 
i? E E E SE 
ro 5 | ET [es i EG E 
x i Kun rA = = 
ao. qe c - 
| DEN 
dB rccess 49.2 49.69 
(owe ae 50.3 | 48.76 
| MAE 50.8 49.46 
M d 51.0 51.61 
20 SANA 51.0 52.37 50.15 49.0 
aah ares | pe | | raoas 
Lee 151.6 Y. -51.25 49.4 
2 MD e ! j 
Spacer j | 51.45 51.4 
260. 53.0 t 52,45 er EN 51.00 
31-10. .... 524 52.11 
4l-30..... 515 51.80 
es eee 51.75 | 53.48 


under which the bulk of eastern European Jews 
exist. Indoor domestic occupations, sedentary 
habits, brain-work, and lack of physical culture are 
common. All these tend to retard the chest devel- 
opment of the Jews. In the United States, where 
the social and economic conditions of the Jews are 
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greatly superior to those in castern Europe, it is 
found that Jewish young men have an excellent 
chest development—exceeeding 50 per cent of their 
stature, and reaching even 50 per cent. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Srigiref, Materiali Dtia Medizinskot Statis- 
tiki i Geografii Rossii, Voenno Medizinslci Zshurnal, 1878- 
1819 ; E. Goldstein, Des Circonsérences du Thorax et deLeur 
Rapport d, la Taille, in Revue Anthropologie, 1885, series 
ii., part 7, pp. 460-485; S. Weissenberg, Die Südrussischen 
Juden, in Archiv für Anthropologie, xxiii. 847-428, 581- 
519; Yakowenko, Materiali k Antropologii dovreev, St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1898; B. Blechman, Ein Beitrag zur Anthropolo- 
gie der Juden, Dorpat, 1852; J. Majer and J. Kopernicki. Cha- 
raketerystyka Fizyezna Ludnosci Galicyjskie), Zbior Vid- 
dam do Anthrop Krajowej, Cracow, 1877, 1885 ; J. Jacobs and 
I. Spielman, On the Comparative Anthropometry of English 
Jews, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1990, 
xix. 76-88. 
J. M. Fr. 
GIRZITES or GIZRITES (nun, ketib; "qnn, 
keri, adopted by the Targumim): A tribe rich in 
cattle and apparel; with the Geshurites and the 
Amalekites it occupied the land between the south 
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GISCALA: City of Galilee, not far from Tyre; 
known as the native city of the patriot JOHN or 
GiscaLa. Jolin tried to keep his fellow citizens 
from engaging in battle with the Romans, but when 
Giscala was captured and burned by the surround- 
ing pagan population—from Gadara, Gabara, and 
Tyre—John rose up in righteous anger and, fall- 
ing upon the assailants with his army, defeated 
them. He then rebuilt Giscala, making it more beau- 
tiful than it had been before, and fortified it with 
walls (66 c.E.; Josephus, “Vita,” § 10; comp. 20. 
& 88). He seems to have secured the means by seiz- 
ing and converting into money the grain gathered 
from Upper Galilee for the emperor (db. § 18). The 
statement of Josephus (2d. § 21) that the rest of the 
Galileans desired to destroy the city of Giscala, and 
were prevented only by himself, can not be credited. 
He felt himself to be master of the whole of Galilee, 
although he did not dare to set foot into Gabara or 
Giscala, which sided with his enemy John (Z5. § 54). 
Nor were the walls of Giscala built by Josephus' 
order (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 20, 8 6). Josephus must 
have been hostile to that city; but the statement 
made by Grütz (* Gesch." 4th ed., iii. 492) that he 
captured and plundered it is due to a corrupt text. 
In the Niese edition *Sepphoris" is substituted for 
* Giscala ” (* B. J.” ii. 21, § 10). 

Giscala held out longest among all the cities of 
Galilee (db. iv. 2, § 1). Finally Titus attacked it 
with 1,000 horsemen, aud, it being the Sabbath, John 
requested a truce, and secretly escaped in the night 
with his warriors. The city opened its gates the 
second day afterward, and Titushad the walls razed 
and the fugitive inhabitants massacred (67 c.m. ; tb. 
iv. 2, $$ 2-5). According to Jerome, the apostle 
Paul's parents lived at Giscala (“De Viris Illustri- 
bus," § 5). 

* Giscala" is the Greck equivalent of the Hebrew 
* Gush-halab," meaning “fat clod of earth." Large 
quantities of fine oil, which was a staple article of 
commerce, were produced there (Josephus, “ Vita,” 
& 18; Zdem, “B. J.” ii. 21, § 2; Sifre, Deut. 355; 
Tosef., Men. ix. 5: Men. 85b); also fine raw silk 
(* metaxa ”; Eccl. R, ii. 8, where, as David Luria re- 


marks, the correct reading of ^y with yod has been 
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preserved in the text) The city was considered to 
be a very ancient fortress ('Ar. ix. 6; Sifra, Behar, 
iv. 5; the remark in question certainly dates from 
the time before the Roman destruction). 

Meron is mentioned as a community in the neigh- 
borhood of Giscala (Ex. R. v. 1; Cant. R. viii. 1). 
Ruins still remain of the ancient synagogue (Renan, 
“Mission de Phénicie,” pp. 778 et seq.) Both in 
Meron and in Giscala are shown the tombs of several 
prominent men of Biblical and tannaitic times, which 
from the Middle Ages down tothe present (* Jerusa- 
lem," i., Nos. 69, 89, 121, 127, 141) have been places 
of pilgrimage not only for the Jews, but also for the 
Mohammedans (Goldziher, in * Revue de l'Histoire 
des Religions," 1902, p. 7). Giscala is identical with 
the present Al-Jish in northern Galilee. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 477-502; Kohut, 
Aruch Completum, ii. 379; Carmoly, Itinéraires de la Terre 
Sainte, 1847, passim; Schwarz, Das Heilige Land, p. 157 ; 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vi. 653; Schürer, Geseh. 3d 
ed., i. 616, note 50: Zunz, G. S. iii. 3095 Badeker, Palästina 
und Syrien, 5th ed., p. 287. 
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GITTIN (Pb, plural of 3 = “document”): 
Name of a treatise of the Mishnah and of the To- 
sefta, elaborated in the Palestinian and in the Baby- 
lonian Gemaras. It belongs to the third order, 
“ Nashim” (Women), but occupies different places 
in the different compilations. Thus, in the separate 
Mishnah editions and in the Tosefta it stands sixth; 
in the Tosefta attached to Alfasi and in the Babli, 
fourth; and in the Yerushalmi, fifth. The number 
of chapters in this treatise is nine, except in the 
Tosefta appended to Alfasi, where the number is 
reduced to seven, the third, fourth, and fifth chap- 
ters being united into one. While the name of the 
treatise signifies “documents,” it is specifically ap- 
plied to bills of divorce, and of these, and of the 
parties thereto, the treatise discourses, referring only 
incidentally to other documents. The chapters pro- 
vide as follows: 


Ch. i.: The bearerof a "get" (billof divorce) from the hus- 
band to his wife in another country must be positive of its genu- 
ineness; he must be able to declare that the document was writ- 
ten and signed in his presence, and for the special purpose of 
divoreing the parties named therein. If an accident disables the 
bearer from making such declaration, the get will be valid only 
after the original witnesses to it have authenticated their sig- 
natures, or others have authenticated those signatures; and as 
the Rabbis consider divorce as well as marriage a religious act, 
they provide that all parties concerned in the proceedings must 
be Jews. If before the delivery of a bill of divorce or a bill 
of manumission the sender annuls it, the annulment will be 
effective in the case of a wife, but not in that of a slave. 
If the giver of either document dies before its delivery, it is 
not valid, there being no authority to consummate the act of 
divorcement or of manumission (comp. iii. 3). 

Ch. ii.: At least two witnesses must authenticate the get 
(comp. iv. 8); it must be written and signed within a single 
day, between sunsetand sunset; and there are regulations as 
to the parties who are qualifled to write it, as to the materials 
on and with which it may be written, and as to who may carry 
it between husband and wife (see GET). 

Ch. iii.: The get must be written specially for the woman 
to be divorced. For example, if a man has two wives of thesame 
name, and the get is written for the purpose of divoreing one of 
them, and he changes his mind and determines to divoree the 
other by the same get, he can not legally do so. Nor may one 
have the get written with the reservation that it be valid to 
divorce either one of two wives; neither may blank forms be 
used in divorce proceedings: the whole of the get must be spe- 
cially written for the parties intended. If the bearer loses the 
get. and then recovers it, there must be no doubt of its identity 
or it will not be valid. If the bearer of the get leaves the giver 
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sick or very old, he may deliver the get on the presumption that 
his principal still lives (comp. i. 6). If an accident befalls the 
bearer and renders him unable to deliver the get, he may ap- 
point a substitute, provided the husband has not commissioned 
him to return with some object from the wife. 

Ch. iv.: Legally, until the get reaches the woman it is the 
property of the husband, even while it is in the possession of his 
messenger; therefore he has the right to annulit before any 
court without the cognizance of either his wifeor his messenger. 

However, as such procedure might eventuate 
Annulment in unwitting polyandry, R. Gamaliel I. or- 
of Get, dained that the annulment shall have no effect 
unless it take place either in the presence of 
the wife or in that of the messenger. Gamaliel also ordained 
that the get must bear in full the names by which the respect- 
ive parties to the divorce are anywhere known. Further, this 
chapter treats of a widow’s dower and maintenance (see ALI- 
MONY; DOWRY); of the status of a captive or hypothecated 
slave; of the half-slave (a person formerly the property of two 
persons, but emancipated by one of them. or one who Las 
purchased from his master half liberty); of Jewish slaves sold 
to idolaters, and of the redemption of captives and of sacred 
things which have fallen into the hands of idolaters ; and it con- 
eludes with the enumeration of causes for divorce which act as 
bars to a remarriage between the divorced. 

Ch. v.: Regulations of an economie nature, eoncerning levy- 
ing on lands to satisfy damuge claims, debts, alimony, dowry ; 
laws governing restitution for the consumption of the produce 
of land bought of a usurper; concerning transactions involving 
confiscated property, and those with minors or deaf and dumb per- 
sons; and other provisions calculated to promote social order, 

Ch. vi.: Concerning the rights of the husband to annul the 
get after delivery to his messenger or to his wife's proxy; the 
process adopted in divorcing a minor, and the effect of the des- 
ignation of the place where the get should be delivered or re- 
ceived; the difference, as regards the status of the woman, 
between appointing a messenger to '" convey the get to her 
and appointing a messenger to ‘‘accept the get for her": the 
legal presumptions to be drawn from the husband's expressions 
in ordering the get; the husband's condition and circumstances 
at the moment of ordering the get, or immediately following it, 
the scope of the agent’s mission depending upon the husband's 
expressions. 

Ch. vii.: Where the husband, while in the throes of ** Kar- 
diakos" (delirium tremens, melancholia), orders that a get be 

written for his wife, his order is void; but 
Competence. where the order precedes the attack, even if 

during the attack he countermands it, the get 
must be written and delivered. If the husband is stricken 
dumb, and at the suggestion that a get be written for his 
wife he moves his head affirmatively, and the bystanders are 
satisfied that he is conscious, the get is to be written and de- 
livered. But where such a suggestion is made to a healthy 
man, even if, after the get is written and signed, he himself de- 
livers it to his wife, that get is void, the law requiring that the 
orders concerning the writing and attesting of the get should 
emanate from the husband himself. No get can take effect 
after the death of the husband (see i. 6); and if in handing the 
get to his wife he stipulates that it go into effect after his 
death, it is yoid. On the other hand, if he stipulates that in 
case of his death the get should have effect from and after the 
time of delivery, itis valid. If he says. * In ease of my death 
from my present illness this get shall have effect from this 
date," the effect is doubtful; wherefore the woman is neither 
his widow nor divorced, and while he lives she must not stay 
with him in private. Where the husband imposes conditions, 
these conditions must be complied with; otherwise the get will 
be void. 

Ch. viii.: The get does not take effect unless it comes into 
the divorcee’s possession; hence if she is on the husband's 
premises and he thrusts the get at her, the act of divorcement is 
not completed, even if the get fallsat her side. On the other 
hand, if this is done on her own premises (or even on his prem- 
ises if the get falls into her lap or on her personal property). 
itis effective. Ifthe get is in any way misdated, or the names 
of the parties concerned are in any way misstated, the get is 
void (see iv. 2). 

Ch. ix.: The pith of the get is the phrase, '* Thou art free to 
marry any man." Therefore, if on delivering the get the hus- 
band interdicts the wife's marriage toany man, the get will have 
no effect, unless he takes it back and redelivers it to her with an 
unqualified declaration of her freedom. Where the limitation 
is embodied in the get, the get is invalid, even if the husband 
himself takes it back and erases therefrom the objectionable 
clause. See DIVORCE; GET. 
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The Gemaras, both Palestinian and Babylonian, 
discuss and exemplify the rules laid down in the 
Mishnah. The Palestinian Gemara is comparatively 
concise, and contains few digressions; the Babylo- 
nian is, as a rule, more diffuse, and quite frequently 

breaks the argumentation with hagga- 


Digres- dot. One example from the former 
sionsin may be given. Discussing the require- 
Gemara, ment of the Mishnah (i. 2) that the 


bearer of a get must beable to declare 
that the bill was written and signed in his presence, 
it cites the name of the city of Acco. That name re- 
calls to the memory of the compiler a story regard- 
ing something that occurred at Acco which gave 
Yise to the decree that no “talmid” (pupil, unor- 
dained scholar) should decide ritualistic questions. 
This, again, recalls a baraita declaring that the pre- 
mature death of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x. 1 e£ seg.) 
was the punishment for presuming to act on their 
own decisions in the presence of Moses, their master 
(see ‘Er. 68a). This in turn recalls another story. 
It happened that a talmid decided a question in the 
presence of R. Eliezer, who thereupon predicted to 
Imma Shalom, his wife, the early death of that tal- 
mid, and the prediction was soon fulfilled. Eliezer's 
disciples then inquired: ^ Master, art thou a proph- 
et?” To which the master replied: “I am neither 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet; but I am aware 
of a traditional doctrine declaring that the talmid 
who decides questions in his master's presence de- 
serves death” (Yer. Git. i. 48c). 

The Babylonian Talmud, among other haggadot, 
describes the last struggle of the Jews with the 
Romans (55b-58a). It introduces R. Johanan as re- 
marking that the verse, Happy is the man that 
feareth alway: but hethat hardeneth his heart shall 
fall into mischief” (Prov. xxviii. 14), teaches that 
man's actions must be governed by caution and pru- 
dence, since trifling causes may produce stupendous 
results. Thus the destruction of Jerusalem resulted 
from an invitation to & banquet extended by mis- 
take to Bar Kamza instead of to Kamza; thatof Tur 
Malka was brought about by a cock and a hen; and 
that of Bettar resulted from some trouble about the 
Shaft of a litter! In the quasi-historical accounts 

which follow, many legends are embodied. The 
following is one of them: Nero was ordered to re- 
duce Jerusalem. He came, and prognosticated his 
fortunes by shooting arrows. He shot eastward, 
and the arrow fell toward Jerusalem; he shot west- 
ward, and again the arrow fell toward Jerusalem ; 
he shot toward the other points of the compass— 
with the sameresult. Though thusassured that his 
arms would triumph, he nevertheless sought an- 
other oracle: he ordered a Jewish lad to quote a 
verse of the Bible, in the purport of which he ex- 
pected to read assurance or discouragement. The 
lad responded by repeating: “TI will lay my venge- 
ance upon Edom [Rome] by the hand of my peo- 
ple Israel," etc. (Ezek. xxv. 14). On hearing this, 
Nero exclaimed: * God wishes to destroy His house 
and make me His atonement.” Thereupon he fled 
and embraced Judaism, and eventually became the 
ancestor of R. Meir (Git. 56a). 

Another legend is as follows: A mother and her 
seven sons were brought before Cesar. The first son 


held to denote a zither. 


was ordered to worship an idol, but he replied: “It 
is written in our Law, ‘Iam the Lord thy God’” 
(Ex. xx. 9). He was led forth and executed. The 
second refused, saying: “In our Law it is written, 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before 

Other me"? (xx. 3); he also was executed. 
Haggadot. The third said: “He that sacrificeth 
unto any god, save unto the Lord 

only, he shall be utterly destroyed” (xxii. 18 [ A.V. 
20]); the fourth: “Thou shalt worship no other god” 


(xxxiv. 14); the fifth: “Hear, O Israel: the Lordour — 


God is one Lord” (Deut. vi. 4); the sixth: “Know 
therefore this day, and consider it in thine heart, 
that the Lord he is God in heaven above, and 
upon the earth beneath: there is none else” (iv. 39): 
all of these likewise were killed. At last came the 
turn of the seventh son; he, too, refused to desert 
his God, saying: “It is written in our Law, ‘Thou 
hast avouched the Lord this day to be thy God . . . 
and the Lord hath avouched thee this day to be his 
peculiar people’ [xxvi. 17]; thus we have bound 
ourselves before the Holy One, blessed be He! not 
to exchange Him for another god, and He has prom- 
ised us not to desert us for another people." Cæsar 
then suggested that he would drop a ring, and that 
the lad should stoop down and pick it up, that it 
might be thought that he had complied with the 
royal behest; but the lad vehemently refused, ex- 
claiming: “Wo unto thee, Cesar! wo unto thee! 
Thou art thus anxious to preserve thine own honor: 
how much more should Í be anxious for the honor 
of the Holy One! Blessed be He!” As thisson also 
was led forth to execution, his mother requested per- 
mission to kiss him, and then said: “ My children, go 
and say to Abraham, your father, "Thou hast prepared 
one altar, while I have offered on seven altars!'" 
Thereupon she ascended to a roof and threw herself 
off. As she died a “bat kol” was heard repeat- 
ing the words of Psalm cxiii. 9: “A joyful mother 
of children!” (Git. 57b; comp. II Macc. vii.). 

In its discussions on the first mishnah of the sev- 
enth chapter the Babylonian Talmud devotes con- 
siderable space to pathology (67b-70b), for which 
see Bergel, ^ Medizin der Talmudisten," pp. 82—54, 
and Brecher, “Das Transcendentale . . . im Tal- 
mud,” passim. 

E. C. S. M. 

GITTITH (mni): A musical instrument men- 
tioned in Ps. viii. 1, Ixxxi. 1,lxxxiv. 1. The wordis 
explained by Gesenius (^ Thesaurus," s.v. 133) as mean- 
ing "striking instrument," but it is now generally 
Rashi, following the Tar- 
gum, derives the name from “Gath”; it would then 
mean * fabricated by the people of Gath." He also 
quotes a Talmudic saying that * Gittith " is an allu- 
sion to Edom, which will be trodden down like a wine 
press (n3; compare Isa. 1xiii. 8), and combats this 
view by arguing that thecontext of the chapter has 
nothing to do with Edom. Ibn Ezra explains the 
name * Gittith" as referring to the fact that the above- 
mentioned psalms were composed for the sake of the 
descendants of Obed-edom the Gittite, who was a 
Levite. The interpretation (also found in the Sep- 
tuagint) that “Gittith” means “to be sung to the 
tune of the wine-presses ” is ridiculed by Ibn Ezra. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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GIZA (GIZAI): A sabora; head of the Baby- 
lonian school in the first half of the sixth century. 
In a very old source, the “Seder Tanna’im wa- 
Amora’im,” he is mentioned, together with Simuna, 
as the last of the Saboraim (Neubauer, * Mediæval 
Jewish Chronicles,” i. 180); and the same source 
names in another passage (p. 181) Giza and Simuna 
as the last pair of those that preserved the tradition 
immediately after R. Ashiand Rabina, the last two 
amoraim. It is remarkable that in Sherira’s let- 
ter, the most important source for the history of 
the Babylonian academies of post-Talmudic times, 
Giza is not referred to, but ‘Ena is mentioned in- 
stead in the same capacity. Sherira (Neubauer, 
l.c. p. 16) regards ‘Ena and Simuna as the saboraim 
par excellence, whose glosses were included in the 
Talmud; they are the last among the saboraim enu- 
merated by him (2. p. 45). ‘Ena taught (after the 
year 515) at Sura; Simuna, at Pumbedita. 

There is no doubt that this ‘Knais identical with the 
Giza mentioned in “Seder Tanna’im wa-Amora’im,” 
the one name being buta corrupt reading of the other. 
Abraham ibn Daud quotes in his “Sefer ha-Kabba- 
lah” (Neubauer, /.c. i. 62) the last-mentioned state- 
ment by Sherira, but does not refer to the name of 
“Giza.” A third source (“Seder ‘Olam Zuta,” in Neu- 
bauer, l.e. ii. 73; other versions, čb. p. 76) says that 
Giza wasa brother of the progenitor of the gaon Ne- 
hilai (beginning of the eighth century), who settled 
on the River Zab at the time of the Persian religious 
persecutions under Kobad, when the school of Sura 
was closed fora long time after the defeat of the 
exilarch Mar Zutra. See SABORAIM, 


o MAREN: Epstein, Les Saboraim,in R. E. J. xxxvi. 
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GLADIATOR: A fighter in the gymnasium or 
arena. Gladiatorial contests were an aspect of Ro- 
man life which was intensely hated by the Jews. 
In Greek a gladiator is called à92772c or uovouá oc, 
meaning a single fighter, and he is also so called in 
rabbinical literature. A gladiator, on being success- 
yul at his first appearance, received as a testimonial 
a little tablet with the inscription *Spectatus " 
(=“ Observed”); hence the Midrash says: “Be 
among the observers and not among the observed ” 
(Greek, Yewpot; Pesik., ed. Buber, 191b). The blow- 
ing of a horn announced the entry of the gladiators 
into the arena (Tan., Wayikra, Emor, 18). Such a 
contest, which ended with a palm for the victor 
(Palma gtadiatoria), is also mentioned in Tan., db. ; 
Pesik., ed. Buber, 180a; and Lev. R. § 80. 

Emperors used to be present at such spectacles; 
and a gladiator who was wounded might appeal 
to the monarch for pardon. Thus it is recorded: 
“Two athletes fight before theemperor. If the em- 
peror wishes to separate them, he separates them; 
if not, he does not separate them. If one is de- 
feated, he cries, ‘I appealto theemperor’” (Gen. R. 
8 22). 

In the decadent period of the Roman empire the 
emperors themselves entered the arena as gladiators; 
at least in the Midrash this is mentioned of the son 
of an emperor (20. § 77). Sometimes the contest 
was unequal: one athlete was strong, the other 
weak (Ex. R. 8 21). Since gladiators were usually 
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slaves, it is said with justice that a gladiator could 
make no will (Tan., Wayehi, 8), and a similar rule 
may be found in the Syriac laws published by Land 
in his * Anecdota Syriaca," i. 196 (see Fürst, “ Glos- 
sarium Graeco-Hebreum," p. 181). 

In Jewish annals the most remarkable example of 
the life of a gladiator is that of the eminent amora 
Simeon ben Lakish, who at one time sold himself to 
the “ludarii,” those who arranged for gladiatorial 
contests (Git. 47a). Other Jews did the same thing 
from necessity, being paid large sums (Yer. Ter. 
40d) In the Talmud it was commanded to ransom 
such persons, since they were not criminals (Yer. 
Git. 46b). 

The gladiators had a special diet; thus the Tal- 
mud mentions the meal-time of the ludarii (Shab. 
10a; Pes.12b), and a kind of pea (Sagina gladia- 
toria) which was their food (Tosef., Bezah, i. 28, 
according to the correct reading). In this respect, 
also, the rabbinical sources display an intimate ac- 
quaintance with ancient Roman life. Gladiatorial 
contests are mentioned much less often than the cir- 
cus, although under Titus Jews were forced into 
fighting with wild beasts. In the Hellenistic cities 
gladiatorial contests were frequent (Schürer, “ Ge- 
Schichte," 3d ed., ii. 45). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sachs, Beitrüge zur Sprach- und Alter- 
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in R. E. J. xvii. 308; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 312. 
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GLAGAU, OTTO: Anti-Semitic writer; bom 
in Kónigsberg, Prussia, Jan. 16, 1834; died in Berlin 
March 2, 1892. Asa journalist and political writer 
Glagau had already made quite a reputation when 
he began, in the “Gartenlaube” of 1878, a series 
of articles on fraudulent stock-jobbing which were 
so full of invective that the editor discontinued them. 
Glagau had lost heavily in unfortunate speculations, 
and was very bitter against the stock exchange. In 
this spirit he wrote * Der Bórsen- und Gründungs- 
schwindel in Berlin” and * Der Bórsen- und Gründ- 
ungsschwindel in Deutschland” (Leipsic, 1877), in 
which he made some exposures of dishonest business 
methods, but in general caricatured rather than de- 
scribed the German business world. He naturally 
became involved in numerous libel suits. In this 
book he attacked the Jews vehemently as the perpe- 
trators of all questionable financial transactions. It 
may be said that this book inaugurated the anti- 
Semitic movement (see ANTI-SEMITISM), D. 


GLAPHYRA: Daughter of the Cappadocian 
king Archelaus. Her first husband was Alexander, 
son of Herod I. and Mariamne. After his execution 
(4 B.C.) she married King Juba of Mauretania, whom 
she is said to have met for the first time during 
Cesar’s Oriental expedition, which Juba accompa- 
nied. As this marriage was not a happy one, it was 
dissolved, and Glaphyrareturned toherfather. She 
then met Archelaus, son of Herod the Great and 
Malthace, who, although married, fell in love with 
her, and took her to wife after having cast off his 
first wife, Mariamne. As Glaphyra had children by 
her first husband, who was stepbrother to Archelaus, 
this last marriage was not legal, and it met with 
much censure. The union was, however, of but 
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short duration, for Glaphyra died soon after her ar- 
rival in Judea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xvi. 1, 8 2; xvii. 18, 88 1 et scq.; 
idem, B. J. ii. 7, 8 4; Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grecorum, p. 466; C. I. A. III. i., No. 549; Schürer, Gesch. 
8d ed., i. 451 et seq.; Brann, Die Söhne des Herodes, Bres- 
lau, 1873; Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii., passim. 


G. H. Bu. 

GLASER, ADOLF: German author; born at 
Wiesbaden Dec. 15, 1829. He traded in art wares 
while preparing himself for the university. From 
1858 to 1856 he studied history and philosophy at 
the University of Berlin. In 1856 he became editor 
of Westermann s * Illustrirte Deutsche Monatshefte ” 
(Brunswick), which he conducted until 1878, when 
he resigned, but took up the work again in 1888. 
Glaser began his literary career with the two dramas 
€ Kriemhilden's Rache" (Hamburg, 1853) and “ Pe- 
nelope” (2b. 1854). He also published the follow- 
ing works: “ Familie Schaller," 9 vols., Prague, 
1857; “Bianca Candiano," Hanover, 1859; “ Ge- 
schichte des 'Theaters zu Braunschweig," Bruns- 
wick, 1861; “Galileo Galilei,” a tragedy, Berlin, 
15801; ~BHroatihliung)n und aevelien,” 9 vols.) Brauns- 
wick, 1862; “Gedichte,” ib. 1862; “Lescabende,” 4 
vols., 70. 1867; “Was Ist Wahrheit?” Brunswick, 
1869; “Der Hausgeist der Frau von Estobal," Ber- 
lin, 1878; “Schlitzwang,” 7b. 1878; “Eine Magda- 
lene ohne Glorienschein,” db. 1878; “ Weibliche 
Dämonen,” 2 vols., 2b. 1879; “ Aus dem 18. Jahrhun- 
dert," Leipsic, 1880; *Mulshilde,? Leipsic, 1880; 
* Moderne Gegensiitze,” 7. 1881; “Aus Hohen Rce- 
gionen,” Wismar, 1882; “ Savonarola,” Leipsic, 1888 ; 
* Cordula," £0. 1885. A selection of his novels and 
stories was published in Leipsic (1889-92) in twelve 
volumes. Glaser also translated the Dutch authors 
Gerard Kelter. Cremer, Lennep, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations-Lexitkon, 1897 ; Oscar 
Linke, Adolf Glaser, Leipsic, 1899; Westermann's Illustrirte 
Deutsche Monatshefte, Dec., 1899. g 


GLASER, EDUARD: Austrian traveler and 
Arabist; born March 15, 1855, at Deutsch-Rust, 
Bohemia. After completing his elementary and col- 
lege education in Komotau and Prague, he studied 
mathematics and geodesy at the Prague polytech- 
nical high school and devoted himself privately 
to the study of Arabic. In 1877 he went to Vi- 
enna; in 1880 to Tunis; thence in 1882 through 
Tripolis to Alexandria; and in 1888 to South Arabia, 
which he crossed in various directions. In 1885-86 
he undertook a second, and in 1837-88 a third, trip 
to Arabia, succeeding on his last journey in penetra- 
ting to Marib, the ancient Saba. Glaser collected 
more than 1,000 Himyaritic and Sabean inscriptions, 
and made important geographical discoveries. In 
1890 the University of Greifswald conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Ph.D. 

In 1892 Glaser undertook a fourth trip to Arabia, 
penetrating from Aden to the interior, mapping the 
country from Hadramaut to Mecca, and collecting 
about 800 inseriptions, numerous old Arabic manu- 
scripts, and many specimens of various dialects, 
particularly those of the Mahra tribe. Glaser has 
published *Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie 
Arabiens von den Aeltesten Zeiten bis zum Propheten 
Muhammad,” Berlin, 1890; * Die Abessinier in Ara- 
bien und Afrika,” Munich, 1895; “ Zwei Inschriften 


über den Dammbruch von Marib,” Berlin, 1897; 
“Punt und die Südarabischen Reiche,” iò., 1899. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deutsche Rundschau für Geographie und 
Statistik, xii. (1890) 136 et seg. ; Hommel, in Hilprecht’s Ex- 
plorations in Bible Lands, Philadelphia, 1903, pp. 722 et 
seq.; Meyers Konversations-Levikon, 1897. 

S 


GLASER, JULIUS ANTON (JOSHUA 
GLASER): Austrian jurist and statesman; born 
at Pdstelberg, Bohemia, March 19, 1831; died at 
Vienna Dec. 26, 1886. After taking the degree of 
Ph.D. at Zurich (1849) and that of LL.D. at Vienna 
(1854), he became privat-docent of jurisprudence at 
the latter university in 1854, assistant professor in 
1856, and professor in 1860. In 1871 he entered the 
Auersperg cabinet as secretary of justice. Resign- 
ing this office in 1879, he was appointed attorney- 
general at the Vienna Court of Cassation, which 
position he held until his death. From 1871 to 1879 
he represented Vienna in the House of Representa- 
tives as a member of the Liberal party, and later 
became a member of the House of Lords. He wasa 


convert to Christianity. 


Glaser was àn authority on Austrian law, and has 
written many well-known works, among which may 
be mentioned: “Das Englisch-Schottische Strafver- 
fahren,” Vienna, 1850; “Abhandlungen aus dem 
Oesterrechischen Strafrecht," 2d. 1858; “ Anklage, 
Wahrspruch, und Rechtsmittel im Englischen 
Schwurgerichtsverfahren,” Erlangen, 1866; .“Ge- 
sammelte Kleinere Schriften über Strafrecht, Zivil- 
und Strafprozess,” Vienna, 1868, 2d ed. 1889; 
* Studien zum Entwurf des Oesterreichischen Straf- 
gesetzes über Verbrechen und Vergehen,” čb. 1871; 
“ Schwurgeichtliche Erörterungen,” 25. 1875; “ Bei- 
trüge zur Lehre vom Beweis im Strafprozess," Leip- 
sic, 1888; * Handbuch des Strafprozesses,” 7b. 1883- 
1885. With J. Unger and J. von Walther he pub- 
lished “Sammlung von Zivilrechtlichen Entschei- 
dungen des K. K. Obersten Gerichtshofs,” Vienna, 
1857-1893; and with Stubenrauch and Nowak he 
edited the “ Allgemeine Oesterreichische Gerichtszei- 
tung.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Unger, Julius Glaser, Vienna, 1886; Meyers 

Konversations-Levikon. 

S. F. T. H. 

GLASGOW: Seaport and largest city in Scot- 
land, with a population in 1901 of 760,829, of whom 
about 6,500 were Jews. The Jewish community of 
Glasgow dates from about 1880. After 1850 a site 
was acquired at the corner of George and John 
streets, and a synagogue was erected and consecrated 
in 1858. In 1878 the congregation removed to the 
present building in Garnethill, a handsome edifice 
erected at a cost of £14,000, and consecrated by Dr. 


Hermann Adler in September of that year. 


Until 1881, when an additional place of worship 
was established in Commerce street, there was only 
onecongregationin Glasgow. ‘The Commerce street 
congregation soon sought more commodious quarters 
in Main strect. In 1888 the two congregations co- 
alesced in the Glasgow United Synagogue. In the 
course of a few years, the Main street synagogue 
having been outgrown, a new house of worship was 
erected at acost of £9,000 in South Portland street, 
and consecrated September, 1901. Meanwhile an 
additional synagogue had been erected for the south 
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side in Oxford street (1899). This congregation also 
became a constituent of the United Synagogue, 
which thus comprises three congregations. 

The community has now one common cemetery. 
The principal charities of the community are the 
Jewish board of guardians, the Hebrew Benevolent 
Loan Society, and the Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent 
Loan Society. The board of guardians relicves 
about 400 cases a year, and the Hebrew Benevolent 
Loan Society grants 200 loans. Glasgow also has 
its Jewish schools and literary and social societies. 

. Two of the most prominent members of the com- 
munity are Michael Simons and Isidor Morris, jus- 
tices of the peace for Glasgow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: James Brown, An Account of the Jews in 
the City of Glasgow, London, 1858; The Jewish Year Book, 
London, 5663. 

J. I. H. 


GLASS: A fused mixture of metallic silicates, 
gencrally transparent or translucent. Its manufac- 
ture dates from the earliest times, glass-blowers 
being represented on tombs dating from the fifth 


fourth millennium B.C., as 
well as on the tombs of the 
Beni-Ha’san, c. 3500 (Wil. 
kinson, * Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians,” p. 240) | Pliny's 
well-known story of the in- 
vention of glass-making by 
the Phenicians (* Historia 
Naturalis,” xxxvi. 25) is 
merely a fable; but, next to 
Egypt, Sidon was the chief 
center of glass-manufacture 
in the Mediterranean world 
during Dible times. 
Biblical Data: The 
only direct reference to glass 
in the Old Testament is that 
in Job xxviii. 17, where it 
is declared that neither gold 
nor glass (maint) can equal wisdom; from which it fol- 
lows that glass, though known, was very expensive. 
Yer, Targ. to Deut. xxxiii. 19 interprets the * treas- 
ures hid in the sand ” asreferring to the sands of the 
Belus, the scene of Pliny’s fable. Glass bottles 
have been found in excavations in Palestine (War- 
ren, “Underground Jerusalem,” p. 518; Petrie, 
“Tell el-Hesy,” pp. 52, 53). Also, a perfect lacri- 
matory or tear-bottle has been unearthed at Jerusa- 
lem (see illustration); itis therefore possible that the 
expression * Put thou my tears into thy bottle” (Ps. 
lvi. 8) may refer to the curious use of such vessels. 
In Rabbinical Literature: By Talmudic 
times the Jews seem to have acquired the art of 
glass-blowing. It is referred to as being practised 
by them (Yer. Shab. vii. 2), possibly because many 
Jews were settled near Belus, known for its sands. 
White glass was very dear (Hul. 84b; Ber. 31a): it 
is even stated that its manufacture ceased after the 
destruction of the Second Temple (Sotah 48b; Suk. 
iv. 6). The poorer classes used colored glass (Tosef., 
Peah, iv.)) A remarkable number of articles were 
made wholly or partly of glass; e.g., tables, bowls, 


Tear-Bottle Found Near Je- 
rusalem (Probably Phe- 
nician). 

(Inthe possession of J. D. Eisenstein.) 


spoons, drinking-vessels, bottles (Kelim xxx. 1-4), 
beads (čb. xi. 8), lamps, beds, stools, seats, cradles, 
and paper-knives and -weights (Tosef., Kelim, iii. 


Greco-Phenician Tear-Bottle Found Near Jerusalem. 
(In the possession of J. D. Eisenstein.) 


7). These were sold by weight by Jewish merchants 
(B. B. 89a; B. K. 31a). Mirrors were usually of 
metal; but glass ones are referred to (Kelim 30b; 
Shab. 149a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v.; Herzfeld, Han- 


delsgeschichte, pp. 12d, 193, 319. 
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GLEANER, THE. See PERIODICALS. 


GLEANING OF THE FIELDS (“leket”).— 
Biblical Data: The remains of a crop after har- 
vesting, which must be left for the poor. The 
Mosaic law enjoins: “And when ye reap the har- 
vest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the 
gleanings of thy harvest. And thou shalt not glean 
thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every grape 
of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor 
and the stranger: Iam the Lord your God” (Lev. 
xix. 9, 10). “When thou beatest thine olive tree, 
thou shalt not go over the boughs again: it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow. When thou gatherest the grapes of thy 
vineyard, thou shalt not glean it afterward: it shall 


Gleaning 
Gloss 


be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow ” (Deut. xxiv. 20, 21). These provisions be- 
long to the agricultural poor-laws of the Bible, the 
transgression of which was punishable with stripes. 
In the Book of Ruth there isa description of the 
manner in which the fields were gleaned. The poor 
followed the reapers at their work, and gathered 
all the remains of the crop, both those that fell out 
of the hands of the reaper and those that escaped the 
sickle (Ruth ii. 2). 

E. G. H. J. H. G. 
—In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis in- 
terpreted and limited this law in different ways. 
They made it applicable only to the cases enumer- 
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Glass Bottle Found in a Jewish Catacomb at Rome. 


(From Garrucci, ** Arta Christiana.”’) 


ated in the Bible, namely, to corn-fields, orchards, 
and vineyards, and excepted vegetable gardens (Si- 
fra, ad loc.). The master of the crop could derive 
no benefit from the gleanings (Hul. 181a; Maimon- 
ides, * Yad,” Mattenot ‘Aniyim,i.8). He dared not 
discriminate among the poor; he might not even 
help one in gathering; nor could he hire a laborer 
on the condition that his son should be permitted to 
glean after him (Peah v. 6; “ Yad,” c. iv. 11). He 
who prevented the poor from coming into his field 
by keeping dogs or lions to frighten them away, or 
he who favored one poor man to the injury of an- 
other, was considered a robber of the poor. How- 
ever, if there were no poor in the place, the proprie- 
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tor was not obliged to seek them elsewhere, but 
might appropriate the gleanings to himself (Mul. 
184b; “ Yad,” l.e. iv. 10). 

Although the provision was made in the interest 
of the Jewish poor only, and such Gentiles as 
had adopted Judaism (“ger zedelk"), in order to 
establish peaceful relations among the various in- 
habitants of the land, the poor of other nations were 
permitted to glean together with the Jewish poor, 
no one being allowed to drive them away (Git. 59b). 

This provision, as well as all other agrarian laws, 
was obligatory only in Palestine, as the expression 
“vour land” indicates (Yer. Peahii. D). Still, many 
of the rabbis observed these laws even in Babylon 
(Hul. 184b; “Yad,” 7c. i. 14) At present, Jewish 
farmers are not obliged to observe them (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 332, 1, Isserles’ gloss) See 
Poor-Laws. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Gleaning; Ham- 
burger, R. B. T. s.v. Achreniesen. 


S. S. J. H. G. 
GLEDE. See Prey, BIRDS or. 
GLOCKENER (GLOCKNER). See SCHUL- 


KLOPFER. 
GLOGAU: Town in Prussian Silesia, Germany, 

with a population of 20,529, including 868 Jews. 

Jews were living there as early as the eleventh cen- 

tury, their quarters being near the Breslauer Thor, 

in the vicinity of the present Evangelical cemetery. 

Although they were gencrally well treated by the 

Austrian government, they were still subjected to 

occasional attacks. In 1442 the Jews’ street was 

plundered and the synagogue destroyed. In 1485 

Duke Hans expelled them, and they were obliged 

to worship in secret, even outside the city limits. 

One hundred years later & new congregation was 

formed by virtue of the privileges granted to the 

Jewish family of Benedict. The Jews lived near the 

present castle. All legal cases were decided in their 

own court, consisting of the rabbis and the elders. 

In 1636 a new synagogue was built by the Benedict 

family, in which the community worshiped for 260 

years. At that time it numbered 1,500 persons. 

When Silesia came into the possession of Prussia, 

the Jews were soon granted political equality, espe- 

cially by the Stein-Hardenberg laws. Another syn- 
agogue was built in 1892, at a cost of 300,000 marks. 

Among the eminent Jews of Glogau may be men- 

tioned: Solomon Munk, Eduard Munk, Joseph Zed- 

ner, and Michael Sachs. Among those who have 
occupied the rabbinate of Glogau may be cited: 

Mannes Lisser; Arnheim, one of the editors of 

Zunz's “Bibel”; Klein; Dr. Rippner (1872-99); and 

Dr. Lueas, the present incumbent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud., 1858, No. 87; 1854, No. 2. 
B: Go N. L. 
GLOGAU, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN UZ- 

ZIEL: German rabbi; lived at Halberstadt in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He was the 

author of * Nezer ha-Kodesh,” glosses on “ Bereshit 

Rabbah” (Jessnitz, 1719). A long responsum, ad- 

dressed to Zebi Hirsch Ashkenazi and quoted in 

“She’elat Ya'bez" (§ 2), Altona, 1739, was written 

by him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1281; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 836. 
D. M. SEL. 
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GLOGAUER, ABIGDOR BEN SIMHAH 
HA-LEVI: German Hebrew scholar of the eight- 
eenth century. He published “Dabar Tob,” an ele- 
mentary Hebrew grammar with paradigms, printed 
with Moses ibn Habib’s “Marpe Lashon” (Prague, 
1788); "Iggerot," Mendelssohn's letters (Vienna, 
1794); “Hotam Toknit,” Hebrew poems, the appen- 
dix to which contains another edited series of Men- 
delssohn's letters (25. 1797). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 663; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 12. 

D. M. SEL. 

GLOGAUER, JUDAH BEN HANINA 
SELIG: German Talmudist of the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. He was the author of a 
work entitled “Kol Yehudab," a collection of notes 
on the Talmud by various rabbis of his time, with 
some remarks of his own. (Amsterdam, 1729, often 
reprinted). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 386; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1921. 

D. M. SEL. 

GLOGAUER, MEIR BEN EZEKIEL (also 
called Marcus Schlesinger): Bohemian Talmud- 
ist; died at Praguein 1829. He wrote: “ Dibre Meir,” 
novellae on the Talmudic treatises Gittin, Shabbat, 
Rosh ha-Shanah, and Baba Mezi‘a (Prague, 1810); 
“Shemen ha-Ma’or,” commentary on the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, and more especially on its two 
commentaries, Magen Abraham and Ture Zahab (2d. 
1816). He also published his father's “ Mar'eh Yc- 
hezkel" (ib. 1822). Glogauer died suddenly while 
delivering a eulogy on Mordecai Benet (see preface 
to responsum “Goren Dawid,” Paks, 1885). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 336; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Boal. col. 1700. 
D. M. SEL. 
GLOGAUER, MOSES BEN ZEBI HIRSCH: 
German scholar; livedat Hamburg in the eighteenth 
century. He was the author of a work entitled 
“Hebel le-Hahayot,” a collection of ethical essays, 
puzzles, and charades (Altona, 1803). 
BieLi0GRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 336. 


D. M. SEL. 

GLORY OF GOD. See SHEKINAH. 

GLOSS Cy, plural Dyb): A foreign word or 
sentence, in Hebrew characters, inserted in Hebrew 
writings. In order to convey to the reader the exact 
meaning of a Biblical or Talmudical word or sen- 
tence nof easily explained in Hebrew, some com- 
mentators acecompanied the Hebrew word with 
an equivalent in the vernacular. These glosses, most 
of which occur in Old French, are of great value to 
philologists, but unfortunately many of them have 
been so corrupted that it has become impossible to 
trace their origin. Not only were numerous mis- 
takes committed by ignorant copyists, who frequent- 
ly, for instance, confounded 4 with 4, m with n, 
or 4 and 3 with ‘and 3, but the system adopted by 
the authors of representing the numerous vowels 
by the Hebrew semi-vowels, * 1 N, is misleading. 
Often the copyist, of a nationality other than that of 
the author, and happening to know the signification 
of the gloss, changed it to an equivalent in his own 
language. Thus itis not unusual to find in works 
proceeding from French authors Spanish, Italian, 
and even Slavonic glosses. 


The first author known to have used glosses was 
R. Gershom of Metz (1000; surnamed “ Ma’or ha- 
Golah ”), in his commentaries on the Talmud. His 
glosses, to the number of 180, are mostly in Old 

French, though some are in German. 
Gershom’s R. Gershom was followed by Rashi, 
Glosses. whose Old French glosses are numer- 
ous and of great value. His commen- 
taries, according to Arsène Darmesteter, contain 3, 157 
glosses, 967 on the Bible and 2,190 on the Taimud. 
Of these, some are in Italian, German, and Slavonic, 
as, for instance, the glosses on 3w (Deut. iii. 9), of 
which word the German (}}]3WN) and Slavonic (Y3) 
equivalents are given. Simhah ben Samuel, a pupil 
of Rashi, also used Old French glosses; there are no 
less than 209 in his Mahzor Vitry. The Bible com- 
mentators of the twelfth century, Joseph ben Simeon 
Kara, Joseph Bekor Shor, Samuel ben Meir, and 
Eliezer of Beaugency, likewise had recourse to Old 
French, while to the twelfth century belong also 
the glosses quoted in Isaac ha-Levi ben Judah's 
“Zofnat Pa‘aneah.” Judah ben Eliezer, Jacob Tam, 
and Jacob’s two brothers, Isaac and Samuel, contrib- 
uted 150 glosses to the Tosafot. Moses of England, 
in his “Sefer ha-Shoham,” and Berechiah Natronai 
ha-Nakdan, in his * Mishle Shu‘alim,” sometimes in- 
serted Old French glosses. 

From the twelfth century on, the practise of 
gathering glosses, especially those of Rashi on the 
Bible, into works called “glossaries” began to de- 

velop. The glossaries were arranged 
Glossaries in the order of the Biblical sections. 
from There are nine glossaries known, all 

Glosses. still extant in manuscript: two at 

Paris, one at Basel, one at Leipsic, one 
at Oxford, two at Parma, and two at Turin. Dur- 
ing the time of the Renaissance glosses were neg- 
lected. They were, indeed, incorporated in the 
printed texts, but no attempt was made to elucidate 
them or to correct the mistakes committed by the 
copyists. Buxtorf, in his edition of the Bible, was 
the first to make use of themagain. He was followed 
by the Brurrsts. Some of Rashi’s glosses on the 
Talmud were interpreted by Simon and Mordecai 
Bondi in “Or Ester” (Dessau, 1812). In 1809 Dor- 
mitzer published at Prague a work entitled " Ha'a- 
takot,” in which he translated all the Romance words 
used by Rashi and certain other commentators. Lan- 
dau, in his Prague edition of the Talmud (1829-31), 
explained the Talmudic glosses of Rashi. ‘The ex- 
planations by Dormitzer of the Biblical glosses and 
those by Landau of the Talmudic glosses were pub- 
lished together by the latter, under the title “ Marpe 
Lashon” (Odessa, 1865). 

The practise of adding glosses, common among the 
French authors, was adopted also by authors of other 
countries. Nathan ben Jehiel has about 350 Italian 
glosses in his **Aruk." Zedekiah ben Abraham ha- 

Rofe Anaw, in his *Shibbole ha-Le- 


Other ket," and Jehiel ben Jekuthiel ben Ben- 
Lan- jamin ha-Rofe, in his “ Tanya," often 
guages. fell back upon the vernacular (Italian) 


to explain difficult Hebrew expres- 
sions. Slavonic glosses are found in the “ Or Zarua’” 
of Isaac ben Moses of Vienna and in the “ Yam shel 
Shelomoh” of Solomon ben Jehiel Luria; Isserles, 


. Gloucester 
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in his annotations to Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk, trans- 
lated the Romance glosses of the latter into Polish 
and German. Judieo-German glosses are very fre- 
quent in the writings of Russian and Polish Jews, 
especially in ritualistic works. 

As to the various systems of transliteration into 
Hebrew characters, see TRANSLITERATION, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Die Fremdsprachlichen Ele- 

mente im Neuhebrüisehen und Ihre Benutzung für die 

Linguistik, Prague, 1845 ; Zunz, G. V. p. 450; idem, in Zeit. 

für die Wissenschaft. des Judenthums, pp. 279 et seq.; Ar- 
sene Darmesteter, in Romania, i. 14; idem, in Archives des 

Missions Scientifiques, 2d series, vii. 87-100; 3d series, iv. 

3993432; Neubauer, in Bóhmer's Romanische Studien, i. 

163: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, passim ; idem, 

Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, passim; J. Low, in R. E. J. 

xxvii. 229; Harkavy. Ob Yazyhkye Ycvrecv, ete., St. Peters- 

burg, 1560; Königsberger, Fremdsprachliche Glossen, i.. 

Pasewalk, 1896; Jos. Oesterreicher, Beitrüge zur Gesch. der 

Jitdisch-Franzósischen Sprache und Litteratur im Mittel- 

alter, Czernowitz, 1896; Gustav Schlessinger, Die <Altfran- 

z0sischen Wörter im Machzor Vitry, Mayence, 1899; Louis 

Brandin, in R. E. J. xlii. 48 et seq. 

J. I. Bn. 


GLOUCESTER: Large town in the west of Eng- 
land, dating back to Roman times. The earliest date 
mentioned in connection with the Jews of Glouces- 
ter is 1168, when an alleged ritual murder of a boy 
named Harold was charged against them (^ Hist. 8. 
Petri Glocestrie," ed. Hart, i. 20). The leading 
Jews of that period were Moses le Riche, Elias de 
Glocestre, and “Hakelot.” A contemporary was 
Josce, who was fined heavily by the king for finan- 
cing Strongbow's expedition to Ireland (1171). The 
community appears to have prospered until the ex- 
actions of Jolin began, when their situation became 
critical. In 1217 a special royal order was issued 
guaranteeing to them immunity from oppression. 

The family of Elias then took the lead among the 
Gloucester Jews, and his son Bonenfant attended the 
so-called * Jewish parliament " of Worcester (1940) as 
principal delegate, while three of the five remaining 
representatives of Gloucester were his immediate 
relatives (Margoliouth, “Jews of Great Britain,” p. 
826). Bonenfant was an assessor, or “ talliator,” with 
the rank of * major," and wasone of the richer folk. 
When he died his sons betook themselves to London, 
leaving their mother, Genta, behind to conduct their 
father’s business. Bonenfant’s successor was Jacob 
Copin, or Coperun, who directed the affairs of the 
community until his death in 1265. His widow, 
Belia, inherited his estate. In 1275 most of the Jews 
of Gloucester were deported to Bristol, but some 
appear to have sought refuge in Oxford, Hereford, 
and Worcester. The Jewry was in East Gate street, 
the synagogue being on the north side. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, p. 876; 

Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. Anglo-Jud, Nos. 11 and 30; F. W. 


Maitland, Pleas of the Crown for Gloucester; additional 
charters (British Museum) Nos. 7178 and 7179; Byland, H istory 


of Gloucester, p. 135 
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GLUCK, ELIZABETH. See PAoLI BETTI. 


GLUCKSMANN, HEINRICH (pseudonym, 
Hermann Heinrich Fortunatus): Austrian 
author; born at Rackschitz, Mähren, July 7, 1864. 
He began his literary career at sixteen, one of his 
first productions being “Aufsätze über Frauensit- 
ten und Unsitten,” which appeared in the “ Wiener 


Hausfrauen-Zeitung " under the pseudonym * Hen- 
riette Namskilg.” He then became a teacher in the 
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Vienna School of Acting. From 1882 to 1885 he was 
editor of the “ Fiinfkirchner Zeitung," and from 1884 
to 1886 held similar positions with the “Neue 
Pester Journal” and the * Polit'sche Volksblatt ? of 


Budapest. 


In 1886 Glücksmann published an illustrated bio- 
graphical edition of the works of Michael von Zichy, 
the painter; and in the same year he published a 
biography of Munkácsy. Since that time he has 
been active as a feuilletonist and dramatist. His 
works are: * Weihnachts-Zauber,” drama, 1888; 
"Die Ball-Kónigin," comedy, translated from the 
Hungarian, 1889; “Wien,” literary almanac, 1891; 
“Neues Evangelium,” drama, 1892; “Das Goldene 
Zeitalter des Gewerbes," 1898; “Ungarns Millen- 
nium,” 1896; * Liebesbrief," transl., 1897; * Kreislauf 
der Liebe," transl., 1897; “Dr. Idyll" transl., 1897; 
"Die Bürde der Schónheit," romance, 1897; and 
“Franz Joseph I. und Seine Zeit," 1898-99. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, 1893, p. 158. 

S. E. Ms. 

GLUGE, GOTTLIEB (THÉOPHILE): Phy- 
sician; born at Brakel in Westphalia June 18, 1819; 
died Dec. 22, 1898, at Nizza. He studied medicine 
at the Berlin University (M.D. in 1885). Two years 
before his graduation he wrote “ Dic Influenza oder 
Grippe, nach den Quellen Historisch-Pathologisch 
Dargestellt” (Minden, 1887), receiving for this essay 
a prize from the faculty of his alma mater. He had 
the distinction of being the first physician to describe 
influenza. 

After finishing his studies Gluge went to Paris in 
1836 to take a postgraduate course. In 1888, upon 
the recommendation of Alexander von Humboldt and 
of Arago, he was appointed professor of physiol- 
ogy at the University of Brussels, and he held this 
position until 1873, being also for many years phy- 
sician to the King of Belgium. In 1846 he became 
a naturalized Belgian citizen, and after resigning his 
professorship in 1878 he resided at Brussels, though 
he spent much time in traveling. He is a member 
of the Royal Belgian Academies of Science and 
Medicine. 

Gluge was one of the first physicians who exam- 
ined microscopically the diseased tissues of the body, 
in this way seeking to gain knowledge of the pri- 
mary causes of maladies, and thus to ascertain the 
correct course of treatment. He discovered a curious 
parasite in the stickleback, to which the name Glugea 
microspora has been given. He has been a con- 
tributor to the leading medical journals of Germany, 
France, and Belgium. Among his works may be 
mentioned: “Anatomisch-Mikroskopische Unter- 
suchungen zur Allgemeinen und Speziellen Patho- 
logie," vol. i, Minden and Leipsic, 1889; vol. ii., 
Jena, 1841; “Abhandlungen zur Physiologie und 
Pathologie," Jena, 1841; “ Atlas der Pathologischen 
Anatomie," Jena, 1843 t01850; “La Nutrition, ou la 
Vie Considérée dans Ses Rapports avec les Aliments," 
Brussels, 1856; “ Abcés de la Rate et Sa Guérison,” 
tb, 1810. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Annuaire de Ül Académie Royale de Bel- 
gique, 1900; Hirsch, Biog. Lex. s.v.; Pagel, Diog. Lex. s.v. 
$ F. T. H. 
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as Kayserling holds (“Moses Mendelssohn,” p. 481, 
Leipsic, 1888), “a poetical presentation of Solomon 
Maimon,” seems to be conclusive. An anonymous 
writer in.“ Ha-Karmel” (1872, p. 462) relates that 
Abba lived in Glusk, near Lublin, and was well 
remembered by its old inhabitants. Max Letteris 
quotes a parody which Abba is said to have impro- 
vised on the occasion of his being thrown down a 
flight of stairs by the impetuous Jacob Emden in 
Altona. A study of Abba Glusk appeared in the 
“ Vossische Zeitung" (Aug. 30, 1885), in which are 
reproduced several interesting anecdotes, especially 
of Abba's troubles with the unfriendly representa- 
tives of the Berlin community, and later with the 
police of that city. It seems that after wandering 
aimlessly in various Western countries, Abba re- 
turned in his old age to Poland, after which all trace 
of him was lost. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letteris, in Ha-Maggid, v. 21, No. 7; Kohut, 
Moses Mendelssohn und Seine Familie, p. 51, Dresden and 
Leipsic, 1886. 
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GNAT. See FLY; Iysrors. 
GNESEN. See Posen. 
GNOSIS. See GNOSTICISM. 


GNOSTICISM: An esoteric system of theology 
and philosophy. It presents one of the most obscure 
and complicated problems in the general history of 
religion. It forced itself into prominence in the first 
centuries of the common era, and the Church Fathers 
were constrained to undertake its refutation. Wri- 
ters on the history and dogmas of the Church have 
therefore always devoted much attention to the 
subject, endeavoring to fathom and define its nature 
and importance. It has proved even more attract- 
ive to the general historians of religion, and has 
resulted during the last quarter of a century in a 
voluminous literature, enumerated by Herzog- 
Hauck (“Real-Encyc.” vi. 728). Its prominent 
characteristic being syncretism, the scholars, accord- 
ing to their various points of view, have sought its 
origin, some in Hellenism (Orphism), some in Baby- 
lonia, others elsewhere. This question, however, 
can not be discussed here, as this article deals with 
purely Jewish gnosticism. 

Jewish gnosticism unquestionably antedates Chris- 
tianity, for Biblical exegesis had already reached an 

age of five hundred years by the first 


Jewish century C.E. Judaism had been in 
Gnosti- close contact with Babylonian-Persian 
cism. ideas for atleast that length of time, 


` and for nearly as long a period with 
Hellenistic ideas. Magic, also, which, as will be 
Shown further on, was a not unimportant part of the 
doctrines and manifestations of gnosticism, largely 
occupied Jewish thinkers. There is, in general, no 
circle of ideas to which elements of gnosticism have 
been traced, and with which the Jews were not ac- 
quainted. Itisanoteworthy fact that heads of gnos- 
tic schools and founders of gnostic systems are desig- 
nated as Jews by the Church Fathers. Some derive 
all heresies, including those of gnosticism, from Ju- 
daism (Hegesippus in Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl." iv. 22; 
comp. Harnack, * Dogmengesch." 8d ed. i. 232, note 


1) It must furthermore be noted that Hebrew 
words and names of God provide the skeleton for 


several gnostic systems. Christians or Jews con- 
verted from paganism would have used as the foun- 


dation of their systems terms borrowed from the 


Greek or Syrian translations of the Bible. This fact 
proves at least that the principal elements of gnosti- 
cism were derived from Jewish speculation, while it 
does not preclude the possibility of new wine hav- 
ing been poured into old bottles. 
Cosmogonic - theological speculations, philoso- 
phemes on God and the world, constitute the sub- 
stance of gnosis. They are based on 
Pre- the first sections of Genesis and Ezekiel, 
Christian. for which there are in Jewish specula- 
tion two well-established and therefore 
old terms: “Ma‘aseh Bereshit” and “Ma‘aseh Mer- 
kabak.” Doubtless Ben Sira was thinking of these 
speculations when he uttered the warning: “Seek 
not things that are too hard for thee, and search not 
out things that are above thy strength. The things 
that have been commanded thee, think thereupon; 
for thou hast no need of the things that are secret ” 
(Ecclus. [Sirach] iii, 21-22, R. V.). The terms here 
emphasized recur in the Talmud in the accounts of 
gnosis. “There is no doubt that a Jewish gnosti- 
cism existed before a Christian or a Judeeo-Christian 
gnosticism, As may be seen even in the apoca- 
lypses, since the second century B.c. gnostic thought 
was bound up with Judaism, which had accepted 
Babylonian and Syrian doctrines; but the relation of 
this Jewish gnosticism to Christian gnosticism may, 
perhaps, no longer be explained " (Harnack,” * Ge- 
schichte der Altchristlichen Litteratur,” p. 144). The 
great age of Jewish gnosticism is further indicated 
by the authentic statement that Johanan b. Zakkai, 
who was born probably in the century before the 
common era, and was, according to Sukkah 28a, 
versed in that science, refers to an interdiction 
against "discussing the Creation before two pupils 
and the throne-chariot before one." 
In consequence of this interdiction, notwithstand- 
ing the great age and the resulting high develop- 
ment of Jewish gnosticism, only frag- 


Sources. ments of it have been preserved in the 
earlier portions of traditional litera- 
ture, The doctrines that were to be kept secret 


were of course not discussed, but they were occa- 
sionally touched upon in passing. Such casual 
references, however, are not sufficient to permit 
any conclusions with regard to a Jewish gnostic sys- 
tem. If such a system ever existed (which may be 
assumed, although the Jewish mind has in general 
no special predilection for systems), it surely existed 
in the form of comments on the story of Creation and 
on Ezekiel's vision of the throne-chariot. It is even 
probable that the carefully guarded doctrines lost 
much of their terrifying secrecy in the course of the 
centuries, and became the subject of discussion 
among the adepts. Magic, at first approached with 
fear, likewise loses its terrifying aspects as the circle 
of its disciples enlarges. The same thing happened 
in the case of gnosticism, which was itself largely 
colored by magic. Hence it may be assumed that 
the scattered references of the amoraim of the third 
to the fifth century c.£., which in view of the state- 


ments made by the heresiologists of the Christian 
Church are recognized as being gnostic in nature, 
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contain much older gnostic thought. They are 
quoted in the names of later scribes only because 
the latter modified the ideas in question or connected 
them with passages of Scripture, and not because 
they were the authors of them or the originators of 
the system. It isalso highly probable that a not in- 
considerable part of the earliest Jewish gnosis is still 
extant, though in somewhat modified form, in the 
mystical small midrashim that have been collected 
in Jellinek’s “ Bet ha-Midrash,” and in the medieval 
products of the Jewish Cabala. Although at pres- 
ent means are not at hand to distinguish the earlier 
from the later elements, it is undeniable that the 
devotees of secret science and magic in general can 
not be easily exterminated, though they may seem 
to disappear from time to time. Krochmal, and 
after him Joel have already pointed out gnostic 
doctrines in the Zohar. Further investigation will 
show the relationship of gnosticism to the Cabala, as 
well as that of both to magic in general, 

In the gnosticism of the second century "three 
elements must be observed, the speculative and 

philosophical, the ritualistic and mys- 
Definition tical, and the practical and ascetic” 
and Termi- (Harnack, /.c. p. 219), These three 
nology. elements may all be traced to Jewish 
sources. The ritualistic and mystical 
element, however, was here much less developed 
than in Judeo-Christian and Christian gnosticism, 
as the liturgical worship and the religio-legal life 
had been definitely formulated for many ages. Al- 
though very clear traces of it exist, it is difficult to 
determine exactly the limits of gnosis and to distin- 
guish between what belongs to its domain and what 
to the domains of theology and magic. This difli- 
culty is due to the nature of gnosis itself, the chief 
characteristic of which is syncretism, and also to the 
nature of the Jewish sources, which do not deal with 
detinite problems, but with various questions indis- 
criminately. If the gnosticsystems were not known 
through other sources, the statements relating to 
them in the rabbinical works could not be recog- 
nized. These elements were, in fact, discovered 
only in the first half of the last century (Krochmal, 
Grütz), and new ones have been ascertained by more 
recent investigators (Joel, Friedlünder, etc.); much, 
however, still remains to be done. 

The speculations concerning the Creation and the 
heavenly throne-chariot (7.6., concerning the dwell- 
ing-place and the nature of God), or, in other words, 
the philosophizings on heaven and earth, are ex- 
pressly designated as gnostic. The principal passage 
with reference thereto is as follows: “ Forbidden 
marriages must not be discussed before three, nor the 
Creation before two, nor the throne-chariot even be- 
fore one, unless he be a sage who comprehends in 
virtue of his own knowledge [“hakam u-mebin mi- 
da‘ato”]. Whoever regards four things would better 
not have been born: the things above, the things be- 
low, the things that were before, and the things that 
shall be. Whoever has no regard for the honor of his 
God would better not have been born” (Hag. ii. 1). 
As Johanan b. Zakkai refers to this interdiction, it 
must have been formulated in pre-Christian times 
(Tosef., Hag. ii. 1, and parallels). The characteristic 
words “ hakam u-mebin mi-da‘ato ” occur here, corre- 


sponding to the Greek designations yvoow and yvoc- 
rikoí (I Tim. vi. 20; I Cor. viii. 1-3). The threefold 
variation of the verb y** in the following passage is 
most remarkable: *In order that one may know and 
make known and that it become known, that the 
same is the God, the Maker, and the Creator” (Abot 
iv. end; Krochmal, * Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman," p. 
208); these words clearly indicate the gnostic dis- 
tinction between “God” and the* demiurge." “Not 
their knowledge but my knowledge” (Hag. 15b), 
is an allusion to gnosis, as is also the statement 
that man has insight like angels (Gen. R. viii. 11 
fed. Theodor, p. 65, P212]. These expressions also 
occur elsewhere, while yvóo:g and yveoruóc are not 
found once in the rabbinical vocabulary, though it 
has borrowed about 1,500 words from the Greek; it 
may be concluded, therefore, that these speculations 
are genuinely Jewish. In classical Greek yvooruóc 
does not mean “one who knows,” but “that which 
is to be known”; hence the technical term may even 
have been coined under Jewish influence. 

Gnosis was originally a secret science imparted 
only to the initiated (for instance, Basilides, in 
Epiphanius, “ Hæreses,” xxiv. 5) who had to bind 
themselves by oath, àppyra gvirdsar và THe dtdac- 

karida oryoueva (Justin, “Gnost.” in 

A Secret Hippolytus, “Philosophosemena,” v. 

Science. 24; comp. 2). v. 7: amoppytoc Aóyoc kal 

pvorikóç; also Wobbermin, “ Religions- 
geschichte Studien zur Frage der Beeinflussung des 
Urchristenthums Durch das Antike Mysterien wesen," 
p. 149; and Anrich, * Das Antike Mysterienwesen in 
Seinem Einfluss auf das Christenthum," p. 79). The 
gnostic schools and societies, however, could not have 
made very great demands on their adherents, or they 
could not have increased enough to endanger the 
Church as they did. The Pneumatics, who formed a 
closed community, endeavored to enlarge it (Herzog- 
Hauck, J.c. vi. 734). Indeed, most gnostic sects prob- 
ably carried on an open propaganda, and the same 
may be observed in the case of Jewish gnosticism. 
The chief passages, quoted above, forbid in general 
the teaching of this system, and Eleazar (8d cent.) 
refused in fact to let Johanan (d. 279) teach him it. 
Origen, who lived atthe same time in Palestine, also 
knew the “Merkabah” as a secret science (“ Contra 
Celsum,” vi. 18; comp. Friedländer, “ Der Vorchrist- 
liche Jüdische Gnosticismus,” pp. 51-57, on Philo and 
the conditions of being initiated). Joseph, the Baby- 
lonian amora (d. 822), studied the “ Merkabah”; the 
ancients of Pumbedita studied “the story of the 
Creation" (Hag. 13a). As they studied it together, 
they were no longer strict in preserving secrecy. 
Still less concealment was there in post-Talmudic 
times, and hardly any in the Middle Ages. Philos- 
ophy never has been hedged with secrecy, and the 
mandate of secrecy reminds one of the «vpe, xpbBe 
of the magic papyri. Gnosis was concealed because 
it might prove disastrous to the unworthy and un- 
initiated, like magie formulas. By "correct knowl- 
edge” the upper and the lower world may be put in 
motion. When Eleazar was discussing the throne- 
chariot, fire came down from heaven and flamed 
around those present; the attending angels danced 
before them, like wedding-guests before the groom, 
and the trees intoned songs of praise. When Eliezer 
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and Joshua were studying the Bible, “fire came 
down from heaven and flamed around them,” so 
that the father of Elisha b. Abuyah, the gnostic re- 
ferred to below, asked affrightedly: “Do you mean 
to set my house on fire?” (Yer. Hag. 77a, b; comp. 
Lev. R. xvi. 4; Friedländer, “Der Vorchristliche 
Jüdische Gnosticismus,” p. 59). These men were 
all pupils of Johanan b. Zakkai. When two other 
scholars interpreted the Merkabah the earth shook 
and a rainbow appeared in the clouds, although it 
was summer. These stories indicate that this secret 
doctrine revealed the eternally acting media of the 
creation of heaven and earth, 

Knowledge of this kind was dangerous for the 
uninitiated and unworthy. When a boy read the 
Merkabah (Ezek. i.) before his teacher and “entered 
the hashmal with his knowledge” [bpwna pap mmy. 
fire came out of the hashmal [comp. Ezek. i. 4, “as 
hashmal out of the fire” ] and consumed him [Hag. 
18a], for the boy was one who knew [O3n = yras- 
rc]. Gnosis is neither pure philosophy nor pure 
religion, but a combination of the two with magic, 
the latter being the dominant element, as it was the 
beginning of all religion and philosophy. The 
expression “to shake the world,” used by the 
gnostic Bar Zoma (Gen. R: ii. 4, and parallels), re- 
minds one of the origins of gnosis. The phrase “to 
trim the plants,” occurring in the second leading 
passage on Jewish gnosticism, quoted below, must 
be noted here, for it refers, of course, to the influ- 
encing of the heavenly world by gnostic means. 

The ophitic diagram that Krochmai snows in the 
pictures that “may not be looked upon” (Tosef., 
Shab., and parallels), is evidently de- 
rived from magic, for the cabalistic 
sign of the pentagram is found on one 
of the earliest shards (Bliss and Mac- 
alister, ^ Excavations in Palestine During the Years 
1898-1900,” plates 29, 42; Dr. Emaus, in “Vajda, 
Magyar Zsidó Szemle,” xvii. 315 e£ seg.) A mere 
reference to this view must suffice here; its impor- 
tance has been noted by Anrich, /.c. pp. 86-87; it 
points the way to an understanding of Jewish 
gnosis. A few interesting examples may be given 
here. The following passage occurs in the Berlin 
Papyrus, i. 20, Parthey: “Take milk and honey 
and taste them, and something divine will be in 
your heart." The Talmud, curiously enough (Hag. 
13a), refers the phrase, “ Honey and milk are under 
thy tongue” (Cant. iv. 11), to the Merkabah, one of 
the principal parts of Jewish gnosis, saying that the 
knowledge of the Merkabah, which is sweeter than 
milk and honey, shall remain under the tongue, 
meaning that it shall not be taught (comp. Dietrich, 
“Abraxas.” p. 157: “honey and milk must be of- 
fered”). The Valentinians taught that in order to 
attain salvation the pneumatic required nothing fur- 
ther “than gnosis and the formule [éz:ppjuara] of 
the mysteries ” (Epiphanius, * Hereses,” xxxi. 7). 

“Four scholars, Ben Azzai, Ben Zoma, Aher 
[Elisha b. Abuyah], and Rabbi Akiba, entered para- 
dise [D555 = vapáóswcoc]; Ben Azzai beheld it and 
died; Ben Zoma beheld it and went mad; Aher be- 
held it and trimmed the plants; Akiba went in and 
came outin peace" (Tosef., Hag. ii. 8; Hag. 14b; 
Yer. Hag. 77b; Cant, R. i 4) The entering into 
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paradise must be taken literally, as Blau points 
out (*Altjüdisches Zauberwesen," pp. 115 e seg.). 
The following proof may be added to 
those given there: “In the beginning 
of the Paris Papyrus is that great åra- 
Oavartouóc, in which the mystic rises 
above stars and suns čv éxardcet ovk êv 
énvri Oy, near to the Godhead. By 
such art Iamblichus, freed from his body, endeavored 
to enter the felicity of the gods [‘ De Mysteriis,’ i. 12], 
and thus his slaves said that they had seen him, ten 
ells above the earth, his body and garments gleam- 
ing in golden beauty ” (Dietrich, Lc. p. 152). Paul 
(II Cor. xii. 1-4) speaks similarly of paradise, a pas- 
sage that Joel (* Die Religionsgesch." i. 168, note 3) 
misinterprets asa picture of gnosis.” 'Thisinstruct- 
ive passage is as follows: “It is not expedient for 
me, doubtless, to glory. I will come to visions and 
revelations of the Lord. I knew a man in Christ 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I 
can not tell; or whether out of the body, I can not 
tell: God knoweth); such an one caught up to the 
third heaven. And I know such a man. . . . How 
that he was caught up into paradise, and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.? 

Philo says, similarly: “Some one might ask, ‘If 
true holiness consists in imitating the deeds of God, 
why should I be forbidden to plant a grove in the 
sanctuary of God, since God did the same thing when 

He planted a garden?’ . . . While 

“ Trim- God plants and sows the beautiful in 

ming the the soul, the spirit sins, saying, ‘I 
Plants." plant’” (“De Allegoriis Legum," S88 52 
et seg.; ed. Mangey, §§ 117 e£ seq.). 

Philo here speaks also of trimming the trees. It is 
evident that this is the language of gnosis, but the 
words are used allegorically, as in Seripture. "The 
literal interpretation here is perhaps also the correct 
one. The mystic imitates God, as Philo says, in 
planting à grove—that is, the mystic becomes him- 
self a creator. He likewise has the power to des- 
troy. There were books on the plants of the seven 
planets—for example, a work by Hermes, Boráva: 
röv 'Apockórnaov (Dietrich, /7.e. p. 157, note 1). Hence 
the planets were also regarded as “ plantations,” and 
Aher's “trimming of the plants” in paradise must . 
be interpreted in fhis sense. Berechiah (4th cent.) 
interpreted the words of Canticles 1. 4, “ God brought 
me into his apartments," to refer to the mysteries of 
the Creation and the throne of God (Cant. R. ad loc. ; 
Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor.” iii. 9560). Hence he re- 
garded the knowledge of the Merkabah as an enter- 
ing of the apartments of God, or as entering the 
“Pardes.” Akiba says to his companions who have 
entered paradise: ^ When you come to the pure 
marble stones, do not say, ‘ Water, water!’ for of 
this it is said (Ps. ci. 7): ‘He that worketh deceit 
shall not dwell within my house’” (Hag. xiv. 6). 
“Ben Zoma stood and pondered; R. Joshua passed 
himand addressed him once aud twice, but received 
no answer. The third time he answered quickly. 
Then Joshua said to him: ‘ Whence the feet [PNY 
asain?’ He answered, ‘Nothing “whence,” my 
master.” Then R. Joshua said, ‘I call heaven and 
earth to witness that I will not stir from this place 
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until you answer me, Whence the feet?’ Ben Zoma 
answered thus: ‘I was contemplating the Creation, 
and between the lower and the upper waters the dis- 
tance is not greater than two or three fingers’ breadth, 
for it is not written that the Spirit of God “moved,” 
but that the Spirit of God “hovered,” just as a bird 
moves his wings, and his wings touch it and do not 
touchit.’ Joshua then turned and said to his pupils, 

‘Ben Zomais gone [o son.’ ” Ben Zoma remained 
on carth but a few days longer (Gen. R. ii. 17). The 
expression “is gone” refers to ecstasy, the corre- 
sponding expression in the parallel passages being 
PHI mmy (“he is always beside himself”). 

. Thinkers have devoted much time to speculations 
on the creation of the world; even the Jews who 
were loyal to the Law connected these speculations 
with the first chapter of the Torah, which dominated 

the whole of Jewish life and thought. 

The Crea- In order to check the philosophemes 
tion of the a scribe of the third century said, par- 

World.  aphrasing Prov. xxv. 2, “In the first 
chapter of the Torah it is the glory of 

God to conceal things; in the following ones, to 
search them out” (Gen. R. ix., beginning}, In view 
of the unfriendly attitude of official Judaism the ex- 
istence of the numerous gnostic allusions can be ex- 
plained only on the ground that not all speculations 
on the Creation were held to touch upon the knowl- 
edge of the act of creation (comp. the principal pas- 
sage in Hagigah) The wise Joshua himself gives 
an explanation of the Creation (Gen. R. x. 8) The 
leading questions of cosmology are: How, and by 
whom, and by what means, was the world created? 

“A philosopher said to the patriarch Gamaliel II. 
(c. 100), ‘ Your God is a great builder, but He had 
efficient means—clay, darkness, and water, wind, 
and watery depths [tehom] ' " (Gen. R. i. 4). Johanan 
(d. 279) said: “One should not strive to know what 
was before the Creation, because in speaking of the 
palace of an earthly king one does not mention the 
dungheap that was formerly on that spot" (Hag. 
16a). One may see the nature of these speculations 
from such passages: “If God had not said to heaven 
and earth: ‘Enough!’ they would still continue to 
extend” (Gen. R. iv. 6. God is therefore called yw 
(“he spake, 97” = “enough ”), and among the Naa- 
senes ’Headatog = “IY on plays, in fact, an impor- 
tant part (Hilgenfeld, “Ketzesgeschichte des 
Urchristenthums,” p. 257). The spheres of the sun 
and moon are in the second of the seven heavens 
(Gen. R. vi. 5) The creation of light was espe- 
cially puzzling, several kinds being distinguished 
(čb. iii. 4). 

Jewish thought was particularly sensitive in re- 
gard to monotheism, refusing all speculations that 
threatened or tended to obscure God’s 

Demiurge. eternity and omnipotence. R. Akiba 

explained that the mark of the ac- 
cusative, nN, before “heaven and earth” in the first 
verse of Genesis was used in order that the verse 
might not be interpreted to mean that heaven and 
earth created God (* Elohim”: Gen. R. i. 1), evidently 
attacking the gnostic theory according to which the 
supreme God is enthroned in unapproachable dis- 
tance, while the world is connected with a demiurge 
(comp. Gen. R. viii. 9, and many parallel passages). 
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The archons of the gnostics perhaps owe their exist- 
ence to the word pwysa = pyh. The first change 
made by the seventy translators in their Greek ver- 
sion was, according to a baraita (2d cent. at latest), 
to place the word “God” at the beginning of the 
first verse of Genesis. Rashi, who did not even 
known gnosticism by name, said it was done in order 
to make it impossible for any one to say, “ The be- 
ginning ['Apy? as God] created God [Elohim]." 
Genesis i. 26 they rendered: “I [not “We”] will 
create a man” (comp. Gen. R. viii. 8). The plural 
in the latter passage is explained on the ground that 
God took counsel with the souls of the pious. Gen- 
esis v. 2 was amended to: “Man and woman created 
he him" (not “them ”), in order that no one might 
think He had created two hermaphrodites (thus 
Rashi; comp. Gen. R. viii.; avópóyvvoc, dexpécorac: 
* Philosoph." ed. Duncker, v. 7, p. 182; Adam ápoevó- 
272vc and other passages in Hilgenfeld, 7e. pp. 243, 
255; Qurpoxárop in Wobbermin, /.c. pp. 81, 85; de- 
rived from Babylonian cosmogony; Berosus, in 
Eusebius, “ Chronicon," ed. Schöne, i. 14-18). Gen. 
xi. 7 was changed so as to read “I will come 
down." 

It may be mentioned here, in connection with 
these views about original hermaphroditism, that 
even the earlier authorities of the Talmud were ac- 

quainted with the doctrine of syzygy 


Syzygy (Joel, Lc. i. 159 et seg.). The follow- 
Doctrine. ing passages indicate how deeply the 


ancients were imbued with this doc- 
trine: “ All that God created in His world, He cre- 
ated male and female” (B. B. 74b; comp. Hag. 15a, 
God made 
man out of the dust of the earth (Gen. ii. 7): “dust” 
(* “afar ") is masculine, “earth” (*adamah ”) is femi- 
nine. "The potter also takes male and female earth 
in order that his wares may besound (Gen. R. xiv.). 
The doctrine of the division of the waters into male 
and female is intimately connected with the gnosis 
of the Creation. R. Levi said: “The upper waters 
[rain] are male; the lower waters [“tehom,” the 
great water in which the earth floats] are female, for 
it is written [Isa. xlv. 8]: * Let the earth open [as 
the woman to the man] and bring forth salvation 
generation] '" (Yer. Ber. 14a, 21; comp. Pirke R. 
El. v. and xxiii, “male and female waters"). The 
rain is called “rebi‘ah ” because it mingles with the 
earth (/0.; Simon b. Gamaliel, 2d cent.) The rain 
is the spouse of the earth (Ta'an. 6b, where the ex- 
pressions used are “bride” and * groom"). In the 
introduction to the Zohar sins also are divided into 
male and female. 
The Jews of course emphatically repudiated the 
doctrine of the demiurge, who wasidentified by some 
Christian gnostics with the God of the 
Prince of Old Testament and designated as the 
the World. “accursed God of the Jews,” from 
whom all the evil in the world was de- 
rived (Epiphanius, “ Heereses,” x1. 7; comp. Harnack, 
“Geschichte der Altchristlichen Litteratur,” p. 174; 
Herzog-Hauck, l.e. vi. 736; Friedländer, Ze. p. 69). 
The monotheism of the Jews was incompatible with 
a demiurge of any kind. The passage Abot iv. 22, 
already quoted, is evidently directed against the 
demiurge and similar views: “To be announced 
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and to be made known that He is the God, the 
God, the Maker, the Creator, the Prudent, the Judge 
2. that He shall judge . . . for all belongs to Him. 
If thy bad inclination assures thee that the nether 
world will be thy refuge, [know] that thou hast 
been created and born against thy will, that thou 
wilt live and die against thy will, and that thou wilt 
give account before the King of Kings against thy 
will? The belief in a “prince of the world” isa 
reflex of the demiurge. When God said, “I ar- 
range everything after its kind," the prince of the 
world sang a song of praise (Hul. 60a). It was he 
that recited Ps. xxxvii. 25, for it is he, not God, 
who lives only since the Creation (Yeb. 16b). He 
desired God to make King Hezekiah the Messiah, 
but God said, “ That is my secret”; God would not 
reveal to the demiurge His intentions in regard to 
Israel (Sanh. 94a; comp. Krochmal, 4c. p. 202). 

The two powers (“shete reshuyot”), a good and 
an evil, are often mentioned. In order to explain 
evil in the world the gnostics assumed two prin- 
ciples, which, however, are not identical with the 

Mazdean dualism (comp. Yer. Ber., 

Two end; Krochmal, /.c. p. 208, note; Iul. 

Principles. 87a; Friedländer, Le. pp. 80 et seq.). 

On dualisms, trinities, eight powers 

(*dyas," “tetras,” “ogdoas”), see Hilgenfeld, /.c. 

pp. 286 e£ seg. Hypostases often occur (Krochmal, 

i.c. p. 205). God has two thrones, one for judg: 

ment, and one for * zedakah ” (benevolence, justice, 
and mercy; Hag. 14a). 

The official view, and certainly also the com- 
mon one, was that founded on Scripture, that God 
called the world into being by His word (see Ps. 
xxxiii. 6, 9: “By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made; and all the host of them by the breath 
of his mouth. For he spake and it was done; he 
commanded, and it stood fast"). According to tra- 
dition, however, it required merely an act of His 
will, and not His word (Targ. Yer. to Gen. trans- 
lates *IIe willed,” instead of “He spake”). There 
were materialistic ideas side by side with this spiri- 
tual view. The Torah existed 2,000 years before the 
Creation; it, and not man, knows what preceded 
Creation (Gen. R. viii. 2). It says, ^I was the in- 
strument by means of which God created the world” 
(Gen. R. i). This idea is rationalized in the Hag- 
gadah by comparing the Torah with the plans of a 
builder. Rab (200 c.x.), a faithful preserver of Pales- 
tinian traditions, refers to the combinations of letters 
by means of which the world was created (Ber. 58a; 
Epstein, “Recherches sur le Séfer Yezirah,” p. 6, 
note 2). 

The gnosis of the Palestinian Marcus conceived 
the world to have come into being through the per- 
mutation of letters (Griitz, * Gnosticismus und Juden- 
thum,” pp. 105 et seq.). The crocyeia of the alpha- 

bet corresponds to the croryeia of the 

The Sefer universe (Wobbermin, /.c. p. 128). 
Yezirah. Epstein calls this view an astrological 
one, and he expounds it further (l.e. 

pp. 28 et seg.). The several elements of the alpha- 
bet play an important rôle in this cosmologic system, 
arefiection of which is found in one of the haggadah, 
in which the letters, beginning with the last, ap- 
pear before God, requesting that the world be cre- 


ated through them. They are refused, until bet 
appears, with which begins the story of Creation. 
Alef complains for twenty-six generations, and is 
only pacified when it heads the Decalogue (Gen. R. 
i. 1). It was evidently held that the world came 
into being with the first sound that God uttered. 
Johanan thought that a breath sufficed, hence the 
world was created by n (Gen. R. xii.) This view 
is connected with another view, according to which 
God first caused the spirit (“ruah ” = wind) to be. 
In the Sefer Yezirah, the three principal elements of 
the alphabet are px; that is, WS (air), O° (water), 
and WN (fire: Epstein, l.c. pp. 24e¢ seg.). According 
to this conception there are three, not four, elements, 
as was commonly assumed after the Arabic period. 
Curiously enough, the second book of " Jeu," p. 195, 
and the “Pistis Sophia," p. 875 (quoted in Herzog- 
Hauck, Ze. vi. 734), refer to three kinds of baptism 
—with water, with fire, and with spirit. It is im- 
possible to say to what extent the Yezirah specula- 
tionsinfluenced the Cabala and its principal manual, 
the Zohar, as well as its prominent adepts, at the 
close of the Middle Ages and in modern times, as 
there are no special studies on the subject. Many 
gnostic elements, as, for example, the syzygy doc- 
trine (in which are found father, mother, and son), 
have doubtless been preserved in the Cabala, to- 
gether with magic and mysticism. 
Gnosis was regarded as legitimate by Judaism. 
Its chain of tradition is noted in the principal pas- 
sage in Hagigah, Johanan b. Zakkai 
Anti-Jew- heading the list. Here is found the 
ish Gnosis. threefold division of men into hylics, 
psychics, and pneumatics, as among 
the Valentinians. Although these names do not oc- 
cur, the “third group,” as the highest, is specifically 
mentioned (Hag. 14b), as Krochmal pointed out be- 
fore Joel. The ophitic diagram was also known, 
for the yellow circle which was upon it is mentioned 
(Joel, Lc. p. 142). Gnosis, like every other system 
of thought, developed along various lines; from 
some of these the Jewish faith, especially monothe- 
ism, was attacked, and from others Jewish morality, 
with regard to both of which Judaism was always 
very sensitive. There were gnostics who led an im- 
moral life, Aher (ELISHA BEN ABUYAH) being among 
these, according to legendary accounts (comp. Pes. 
56a; Eccl. R. i. 8; Harnack, /.c. pp. 166 et seg. ; Hil- 
genfeld, /.c. pp. 944-250). But there were also gnos- 
tic sects practising asceticism (Herzog-Hauck, /.c. 
vi. 784, 755). Jose b. Halafta seems to have be- 
longed to one of these, for he speaks of “five plants 
[sons] that he planted." "This is the language of 
gnosis. Those parties which, though within Juda- 
ism, were nevertheless inimical to it—among them 
Judzo-Christianity—naturally used gnosis, then the 
fashion of the day, as a weapon against the ruling 
party, official Judaism. (On the relation between 
Jewish and Christian gnosis sce Harnack, l.e. p. 144, 
and Friedländer, Lc. p. 63; on antinomian gnosis 
see Fricdliinder, Le. pp. 76 et seg.) The term “mi- 
nim ” in the Talmud often refers to gnosties, as Fried- 
linder, and before him Krochmal and Grütz, have 
pointed out. 'The knowledge of the origin and 
nature of man also belonged to gnosis (Irenæus, i 
14, 4: juyvóoko öðev clui; comp. Clem. Al. Exe. ex 


Goat 


Theod. 78; see HOXUNCULUS; ADAM) There are 
also other traces of Gnosticism in Judaism (comp. 
Gen. R. vii. 5). See also CosmoGoNY; CREATION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Krochmal, Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman, pp. 
: | 199 et seq., Lemberg, 1863; H. Gratz, Gnosticismus und Ju- 
denthum, Krotoschin, 1846 (the chief authority); Grütz, Gesch- 
iv. 112 ct seq.; Joel, Die Religionsgesch. i. 103-170, Breslau, 
1880; M. Friedländer, Der Vorchristliche Jüdische Gnosti- 
cismus, GOttingen, 1898; Schürer, in Theol. Litteraturzei- 
tung, 1899, pp. 167-170; Hónig, Ophiten; A. Epstein, Re- 
cherches sur le Sefer Yezirah, Paris, 1894 (reprinted from 
R. E. J. xxviii.-xxix.); I. Matter, Histoire Critique du Gnos- 
ticisme, Paris, 1828: Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, London, 
1875; A. Hilgenfeld, Aetzergesch. des Urchristenthwums, 
Leipsic, 1881; A. Harnack, Gesch. der Altchristlichen Lit- 
teratur, i. ib. 1893; idem, Dogmengesch. 3d ed., Freiburg im 
Breisgau, and Leipsic, 1891; A. Dietrich, Abraxas, Leipsic, 
1891; G. Aurich, Das Antike Mysterienwesen in Seinem 
Einfluss auf das Christenthum, Gottingen, 1894; G. Wob- 
bermin, Religionsgesch. Studien zur F'ragederBeeinflussung 
des Urchristenthums Durch das Antike Mysterienwesen, 
Berlin, 1896 ; G. R. S. Mead, Fragmente eines Verschollenen 
Glaubens (German transl. by A. von Ulrich), ib. 1902; A. 
Wurm, Die Irrlehrcr im Ersten Johannesbrief, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1908; Biblische Studien, viii. 1. -For other 
works, see Herzog-Hauck, AReal-Icyc. vi. 728. 
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GOAT.—Biblical Data: “‘Ez” is the generic 
name for both sexes. Special terms for the he-goat: 
““attud,” Gen. xxxi. 10; Ps. 1. 9, etc. ; “zafir,” Ezra 
viii. 85; II Chron. xxix. 21; “sa‘ir,” Gen, xxxvii. 
31; Lev. iv. 28, etc. ; and “tayish,” Gen. xxx. 85, 
etc. “Seh,” usually meaning “sheep,” is also used 
for “ goat” in Ex. xii. 5 and Deut. xiv. 4, and both 
sheep and goats are comprised under “zon” (small 
cattle), in contrast to “bakar” (large cattle). 
the young goat, or kid, “gedi” is used in Gen. 
xxvii. 9, Judges vi. 19, etc., and the feminine form, 
* gediyyah," in Cant. i. 8. 

Of the domesticated goat, Capra hircus, to which 
the names generally refer, the chief breed occurring 
in Palestine is the mamber (from “ Mamre”), or Syrian 
goat, with long ears and stout horns. The mohair, 
or Angora goat, with silky hair, is seldom met with 
in Palestine proper. The wild or mountain goat, 
Capra egagrus, occurring south of the Lebanon, is 
probably intended by “akko” (wild goat; Deut. 
xiv. 5 among the clean animals) and “ya‘el” (A. V. 
“roe,” R. V. “doe”), whose fondness for rocky 
heights is referred to in I Sam. xxiv. 3; Ps. civ. 
18; Job xxxix. 1. 

The goat formed an important part of Palestinian 
husbandry (Gen. xxx. 82, xxxii. 15; I Sam. xxv. 
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2; Prov. xxvii. 26; Cant. iv. 1, vi. 5). Its milk and 
flesh were staple articles of food (Prov. xxvii. 27); 
the kid was considered a delicacy 
Usefulness. (Gen. xxvii. 9, 14; Judges vi. 19, xiii. 
15, etc.; comp. also Ex. xxiii. 19, 
xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21, the prohibition against 
seething the kid in the milk of its mother; see Drrt- 
ARY Laws); the hair of the goat was woven into 
curtains and tent-covers (Ex. xxvi. 7, xxxv. 26, 
etc.), or used for stuffing cushions (I Sam. xix. 18); 
its skin was employed for garments (Heb. xi. 87; 
comp. Gen. xxvii. 16) and for bottles (Gen. xxi. 14; 
Josh. ix. 5; comp. Matt. xi. 17). The goat entered 
largely into the sacrificial ritual (Lev. iii. 19; iv. 23, 
28; v. 6; comp. Gen. xv. 9); on the Day of Atone- 
ment a “scapegoat” carried away the sins of the 
people to AZAZEL (Lev. xvi. 10 e seg.). The local 
name * En Gedi" (I Sam. xxiv. 2; at present *Ain 
Jidi) attests the frequency of the goat.in Palestine. 
Like the ram, the he-goat as the leader of the 
flock (comp. Prov. xxx. 31) symbolizes the rulers 
and rich in contrast to the poor and common people 
(Isa. xiv. 9; Jer. 1. 8, 1i. 40; Ezek. xxxiv. 17; Zech. 
X. 8; comp. Dan. viii. 5); and, like the gazelle, the 
female wild goat, ^ya'alah," recalls the grace of 
woman (Prov. v. 19). 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud 
ascribes to the goat great strength, endurance (Be- 
zah 25b), and pluck (Shab. 77b). Job's goats killed 
the wolves which assailed them (B. B. 15b), and Hani- 
na's would bring bears upon their horns (Ta‘an. 25a, 
aud parallels). Goat's milk fresh from the udder 
relieves pains of the heart (Tem. 15b), and that of 
a white goat possesses especial curative properties 
(Shab. 109b). Against diseases of the spleen the 
same organ of a goat which has not yet borne young 
is reconmended (Git. 69b). Among the manifold 
uses of the goat may be mentioned, in addition to 
those given above, the making of its horns and 
hoofs into vessels (Hul. 25b). The blood of the he- 
goat is more similar to human blood than is that of 
any other animal (Gen. R. Ixxxiyv. 19). “Goat of 
NNa” in Hul. 80a may refer to a forest goat, or to a 
mountain goat (* bale" in Persian = height). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the one @. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES” 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


i. All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh: /swac, not Yizhak; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 


2. The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, are generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


4$. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


N Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., peer or Meir. 


3 b L dE 5 1 a (with dagesh), p D sh 
31g n A Dut 5 (without dagesh). f ees 
1d D ¢ Jn yz nt 
moh ` y Ds Dk 

) w 5 k ps nr 


NOTE: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of z. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


ə. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


— (kamez) a PEEL — a = e j o 
* (kamez hatuf) o. 

— € — 8 es o Need 

sm . € = "a 1 u 


The so-called *‘ Continental" pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen. nor Rosh ha-shshanan. | 
B.— Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


4. All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms. as Mohammed, Koran, mosque. are transliterated according to the following system : 


$ See N above — C kh L^ sh. 4 gh DEL 
Hd od TI * s 
Cot o d^ Ve d TE ae 
C th Jr bt TA. ws Y 
TI PEE b: J? 
ral? C s € em 


2. Only the three vowels —a, i, u — are represented : 
=a > d = Qt 
No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o, 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DicTionary has usually been followed. Typo 
graphical exigeneies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 
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Peat eee Su EE ms z ETE TUL GENER ENT aa 


ony 


3. The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of the assimilation of the / to 
the following letter; e.g , Abu al-Salé, not Abu-l-Sali; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Dawulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 


A, At the end of words the feminine termination is written ak; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hvat al-Aflak. 


5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g.. Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Yarkub, not Yokubun; or in a title, Kitab al-Amanat wal-Llikadat. 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words. except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Czur, <Alewunder, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa a Hu n Whur sheh 
B6 b Oo 0 | Dh mute 
BB ! v IL u p blu y 
lr l, Vv; Org. = P p , br halfmute 
Ax d Cc 8 BS ye 
Ee eand ye  . Tc t. 99 e 
Be 
SN oe £ft Yy u JO 10 yu 
Bx z d o0 f Al i ya 
HuIli $ XX kh Oo F 
RE k I ar tz Vy " 
AX E Uy ch IL ï i 
Mx ae Ul m sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name: e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti: all the Kimhis (or Kamhis! 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiezer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Marbont ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Jeiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bederst and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 


Roquemaure. 


'@, When a person is not referred to as above. he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title; or, where he has borne no such title. by of" followed by the place 
of his birth or residence: e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar : Samuel ha-Nagid : Judah ha-Hasid ; Gershom 
of Metz; Isaae of Corbeil. 

3, Names containing the word d, de, da, di, van. von, y, of, ben, ha-, ibn*, are arranged under the 
letter of the name following this word: e.g.. de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, 
Jacob d'Illeseas under eseas. The order of topics is illustrated by the following examples : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


* When Isw has come to be a specific part of a name, as IBN Egra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under * I." 


Nore TO THE READER. 
Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, ABBA ARIKA; PUMBEDITA; VOCALIZATION. 


LIST OF ABB 


tLEVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here. ] 


MADE ute OI UR Ee Abot, Pirke 

Ab. R. Nick Abot de-Rabbi Natan 

"Ab. Züralt.«. sees *Abodah Zarah 

GU IDOL er? at the place; to the passage cited 
AB va rua x aa in the year of the Hegira 


Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society 


Am. Jour. Semit. | American Journal of Semitic Languages 


Lang..... 
Anglo-J ew. AssoQ.. .Anglo-Jewish Association 
A DOG Sueco d Ra RC COR Apocalypse 
ADOG 659 ike ERR Apoerypha 
Apost. Const........ Apostolieal Constitutions 
PAP EE owe nt ‘Arakin (Talmud) 
ATGD. IST... e Ar nives trace TONES 
: Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden 
Aronius, Regesten | in Dentsehtand 
AS E E EEE Das Alte Testament 
die Veepinna ee aes Authorized Version 
Des senkibessp XS ben or bar or born 
Bacher. Ag. Bab. 


Amor iUd t Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Amoráüer 
Bacher, Ag. Pal. oe Agada der Palastinensischen Amo- 


Amor...... : raer 

Bacher, Àg. Tan.. ..Baeher, Agada der Tannaiten 

B. B.si Baba Batra (Talmud) 

S S OI T before the Christian era 

Bei sr ONES Bekorot (Talmud) 

Benzinger, Arch...Benzinger, Hebráische Areháologie 

Ber... Berakot (Talmud) 

A RUN S Bie E : f Festschrift zum Oten Geburtstag Berliners 

Berliner’s | Berliner’s Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin....... Judenthums 

Bibl. Rab......... . Bibliotheca Rabbinica 

Bik iav Bikkurim (l'almud) 

B areenan es ... Baba Kamma (Talmud) 

B. M etes Sounds Baba Mezi‘a (Talmud) 

Boletin Acad. Hist. 1 B la Real Academia de la Historia 
" Brüll's Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 

Briill’s Janrb.....} ace 

Bulletin All. Isr.... Buletin of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 

É vea ekna RUE ORE -about 

CU acces: ...-Canticles (Song of Solomon) 


Cat. Anglo-Jew. (Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
Hist. Exh...... j hibition 

Cazés, Notes Bi-! Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Littéra- 
bliog raphiques. ture Juive-Tunisienne 

xb raa ku vs COMMON Era 

Use td edges chapter or chapters 


Cheyne and Black, 1 Cheyne and Black, Encyclopædia Biblica 


Encyc. Bibl.... y 
ers : Recueil des Travaux Rédigés en Mémoire 
Chwolson Jubilee J du Jubilé Scientifique de M. Daniel Chwol- 


Volume........ l son, 1916-1896 

Al. WAV oda e poate as Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 

On le, I eRkerecés ee Corpus Inscriptionum Greearum 

Q. TL Hose ka Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum 

Ceh ener were creer orn Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum 

0M E rm Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 

COMPD eoe sr ace conipare 

Curinier, Diet. | E. E. Curinier, Dictionnaire National des 
INI sed ee tans (Contemporains 

— E died 
eese e nnn nr Deuteronomist 

De Gubernatis, — | De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico degli 


Diz. Biog....... j Serittori Contemporanei 

pe Gubernatis, | De Gubernatis, Dietionnaire International 
EcrivainsduJour| des Ecrivains du Jour 

Dele Roi, Juden- | De Ie Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischer 
Mission ........ { Juden-Mission 


DO oaa dk ES Demai (Talmud) tens 
3 ; j Derenbourg, Essai sur l'Histoire et la Geo- 
DOCeHuo ED | graphie de la Palestine, ete. 
De Rossi, Dizio-! De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 
nario.. ........ | Ebrei e delle Loro Opere 
De Rossi-Ham-) De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Wörter- 
berger, Hist. buch der Jüdischen Sehriftsteller und 
Wórterb EM Ihrer Werke 
NE posa audiebat , Elohist 
Eccl .......... ess. Ecclesiastes 
Eeelus. (Sirach)....Ecclesiasticus 
Ca PP NC E edition 
Wally oresoao renees ‘Eduyot (Talmud) " B: Hai 
: ; Ludwig Eisenberg's Grosses Biographisches 
Ponte n Lexikon der Deutschen Bühne im XIX. 
TP SEDIS MUN Jahrhundert 
Encyc. Brit......... Encyelopzedia Britannica 


Ii us oco vane English 
Epiphanius, Heres. Epiphanius, Adversus H:ereses 
LP Seer pu c .'Erubin (Talmud) 


| Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklopádie 
der Wissenschaften und Künste 


Ersch and 
Gruber, Encyc.. | 


ESQ. casas tose ss Esdras 

CE BEG UCET and following 

Eusebius, Hist, Eccl, Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 
Ewald, Gesch ..... Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 


Frankel, Mebo.....Frankel, Mebo Yerushalmi 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud.. 


e F . Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica 
Für st, esch. des " 
Karáert.... .... f Für st, Geschichte des Karäerthums 


edi d " | Gaster, Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 

Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel in Ihrer Abhängigkeit von der In- 

T neren Entwicklung des ue TIUS 

PER caer . jGeigers Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissen- 

Geiger's Jud. Zeit. 4 ` schaft und Leben 

Geiger's Wiss. | Geiger's Wissenschaftliehe Zeitsehrift für 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol. | Jüdische Theologie 

Gescli. veo k rt Geschichte 

Gesenius, Gr.......Gesenius, Grammar 

Gesenius, Th....... Gesenius, Thesaurus 

Gibbon, Decline P History of the Decline and Fall of 
and Fall........ GE Roman Empire n: 
, cem insburg’s New Massoretico-Critic ext 

Ginsburg's Bibie.. i of the Hebrew Bible 

Gib arse 44725 des Gittin (Talmud) 

Graetz, Hist........ Graetz. History of the Jews 

Gratz, Gesch.......Grütz, Geschichte der Juden 

Güdemann, | Güdemann, Geschichte des Erziehungs- 


Geiger, Urschrift. 


wesens und der Cultur der Abendlàndi- 


Gesch.......... schen Juden 

Hag 2.2 ws ,..Hagg 

Bü ces iet Harisoh (Talmud) 

Hal ore eds ......Hallah (Talmud) 

Hamburger, | Hamburger, Realencyelopádie für Bibel 
R.BSOT. o enss 1 und Talmud 

edu e ach i Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 

HOD uvese tei rs Epistle to the Hebrews 

TACO. 4er ree Masoretic Text 


Real-Eneyklopádie fiir Protestantische The- 


Herzog-Plitt or 
ologie und Kirche (2d and 3d editions re- 


Herzog - Hauck, 
| spectively) 


Real-Encye..... : n u— À 
— ; . j Hirse iographisches Lexikon der Hervor- 
Hirsch, Biog. Lex. » ragender Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Vólker 


HOP assenar Horayot (Talmud) 

FU suy rkec odes Hullin (Talmud) 

(UU PP secceserene SME Place 

7141011] ons teva ea wes saine autbor 

Isr. Letterbode.....Israelitisehe Letterbode 

Mes aac riae qe iS Jahvist 

TATOO EL xn J J sy LAE voor de Israeliten in Neder- 


Jacobs, Sources.. 1 Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- 


: Jewish History 
Jac ane Mu | Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica 


Jahrb. Gesch. der } Jahrbuch für die Geschichte der Juden und 


Bhs eer en ea’) $ M M RUE TM i 
A auina TA astrow, Dictionary o e Targumim, Tal- 

Jastrow, Dict..... 1 mudim. and Midrashim 

Jelinek, B. H...... Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash 

dew. Chron......... Jewish Chronicle, London 

Jew. Eneye ........ The Jewish Encyclopedia 

Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. Jewish Historical Society of England 

We. Rron anea Jewish Quarterly Review 

Jew. World ........ Jewish Worid, London 

Josephus, Ani...... Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews 


Josephus. B. J......Josephus, De Bello Judaico 
Josephus,Contra Ap.Josephus, Contra Apionem 


JOS $5 secours at Joshua e 
Jost's Annalen...... Jost’s Israelitische Annalen 
Jour. Bib. Lit...... Journalof Biblieal Literature 


D pe cum | Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone Judæo 

Kaufmann Ge- 1 Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David Kauf- 
denkbuch...... mann 

Kautzsch, Apo-|Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des 


kryphen. — | Alten Testaments 
Kayserling, Bibl. | Kayserling. Biblioteca Espaiiola-Portugueza- 
Esp.-Port.-Jud.. | Judaica 


RUSTE eae Die Jiidischen Frauen in der Geschichte, 
ixi / Literatur und Kunst 
ROY oo cx Sei Led Keritot (Talmud) 


x LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Keeps eres . Ketubot. (Talmud) 

K. H.C | Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ar d dd: { ment, ed. Marti 

Idest obitus Kiddushin (Talmud) 

Wil cba ee piden: Kilayim (Talmud) 

6r c Kinnim (Talinud) 


Kohut Memorial t 
Volume.... 
Krauss, Lenn- 
wOrter ,.. cee eee d 
y Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 


Semitic studies in Memory of A. Kohut 


i Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehn- 
Wworter im Talmud. Midraseh, und Targum 


Larousse, Dict.... | XIXe Sidele 
de oruord du east in the place cited 
levy, Chal. t Levy, Chaldüisehes Wörterbuch über die 
Worterb........ ( Targumim 
ER . Levy, Neuhebráisches und  Chalkdüisches 
E | Worterbueh über die Talmudim und Mid- 
AT { raschim 
Lewysohn, Z. T....Zoologie des Talmuds 
IL... PP literally 
Lów, L posuer r Low, Die Lebensalter in der Jüdischen Li- 
i teratur 
D NX ua ee ee Septuagint 
Di ladri YN Cere lU TIG — 
AD OS oua mote tah o Ma'asevot (Talmud) 
Masas. Sh.......... Ma‘aser Sheni (CPalmnud) 
MiüCQ. ass we TE Maccabees 
MATO M. 7 : Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim 
Maimonides, Yad .. Maimonides, Yad ha-Hazakah 
Mak..... veeeeeee Makkot (Talmud) 
Maksh ...ceeeceee-- Makshirin (Talmud) 
MasS.......-e.006---. Masoran 
Massek ..cccceeeeees CMM d is 
: N McClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia o: ib- 
Ce M yi Vieal. Theological, and Ecclesiastical Liter- 
rong, Cye Ature 
Meg...... esso Megillan (Talmud) 
MO Ti cence x can D ORER Me'ilah (Talmud) 
Meko Lavorare dees Mekilta. * 
Ne aro aae pres Menaker (Talmud) 
MIG escas ducat Middot Cl'abmud) 
Midr.. Midrash 
Midr. Teh. D... Midrash Tehillim (Psalms) 
MIB ete vus ete dunes Mikwaot (Talmud) 
M. R.. paaano e Moed Katan Palin) 


mm Monatssechrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
Monatssebritt nee E schaft des Judenthunis 
Mortara, Indice,...Mortara, Indice Alfabetico 
Müller, Frag. Hist. | Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Græco- 
GIG esses bL, TUM 
^ i P 3 : UON 
Munk, Mélanges . f ae mee 
Murray's Eng. Dict. A. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary 
INUZ s exce hae es Nazir (Talmud) 
n.d. (ack sovesa ss NO Gate 
Ned. esters sweat eva N PORE (Talmud) 
NOU. vx eee. Nega IM 
Neubauer. Cat. | Neubauer. Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 
BodkHebr.MSS. | in the Bodleian Library 
Neubauer, G. T.... Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud 


de Philosophie Juive 


Neubauer, M. J. C.. Neubauer, Mediæval Jewish Chronicles 
HERD aces es 2.0100 Place of publication stated 

NS TD opa ER ee opa nt New ‘Testament 

Oest. Wochensehrift.Gesterreichische Wochenschrift 

CS eet At rts aeee OQhalot (Talmud) 

On s rcoss y ERO Onkelos 

Orient, Lit.......... Literaturblatt des Orients 

[o PPM Old ‘Testament 

bee eee ee esa Priestly Code 


Pagel, Biog. Lex. ) der Aerzte des Neunzebnten Jahrhunderts 
Pal. Explor. Fund..Palestine Exploration Fund 

: Pallas Lex.......... Pallas Nagy Lexieon 

Pauly-Wissowa, | Pauly-Wissowa. Real- Encyclopadie der Clas- 


Real-Encye.....*  sischen Altertumswissenschaft 
Pes...eeeeeeecccecÉcoO Pesaliiin Talmud) 
POSH fs acs asus axes Peshito, Peshitta 
POS erro ska Pesikta de-Hab kahana 
Pesik. Nisin cnecese ex Pesikta Rabbati 
Pirke R. El......... Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 
POC Vs. cer es Seek ?roceedings 
PDDLl ees 60 xe da Publications 
errr e ey eer a Rab or Rabbi or Rabbah 
Rabmers J e "T ( Rahmer’s Jüdisches Litteratur-Blatt 
Regesty ............ Regesty ij Nadpisi 
Rev. BID S iovis Revue Biblique 
IU ES. onse x Revue des Etudes Juives 
Rev. Sém.......... Revue Sémitique 
I Ho e EsiYrA .Rosh ha-Shanah (Talmud) 


- FN 4 Amador de los Rios. Estudios Históricos, 
Rios, Estudios. ... i Po y Literarios. etc. 
: ; j Amador de los Rios, Historia... 
Rios, Hist. ....... 9° Judios de España y Portugal 

j Ritter, Die Erdkunde im Verhältnis zur 
Ritter, Erdkunde. 3 Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen 
Robinson, Re-! Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 

seurches,.....-- |. Mt. Sinai, and Arabia Petræa . 18388 


de los 


§ Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorragen- ° 


ee 


Robinson, Later ¢ Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Pal- 
Researches... f  estine and the Adjacent Regions . . . 1852 

Roest, Cat. | Roest, Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica 
Rosenthal. Bibl. | ans der L. Rosenthal’sehen Bibliothek 


Re Vlr Revised Version 

Salfeld, "Marty ro- i Salfeld, Das Martyrologium des Niirnberger 
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GOD: The Supreme Being, regarded as the Crea- 

tor, Author, and First Cause of the universe, the 
Ruler of the world and of the affairs of men, the 
Supreme Judge and Father, tempering justice with 
mercy, working out His purposes through chosen 
agents—individuals as well as nations—and com- 
municating His will through prophets and other ap- 
pointed channels. 
Biblical Data: “God” is the rendering in the 
English versions of the Hebrew “ El," * Eloah," and 
*Elohim." The existence of God is presupposed 
throughout the Bible, no attempt being anywhere 
made to demonstrate His reality. Philosophical 
skepticism belongs to a period of thought generally 
posterior to that covered by the Biblical books, Ec- 
clesiastes and some of the Psalms (xiv., Hii., xciv.) 
alone indicating in any degree in Biblical Israel a 
tendency toward ATHEISM. The controversies of 
the Earlier Prophets never treat of the fundamental 
problems of God's existence or non-existence; but 
their polemics are directed to prove that Israel, 
ready at all times to accept and worship one or the 
other god, is under the obligation to serve YuwH 
and none other. Again, the manner of His worship 
is in dispute, but not His being. The following 
are the main Biblical teachings concerning God: 

God and the world are distinct. The processes of 
nature are caused by God. Nature declares the 

glory of God: it is His handiwork 


Relation (Gen. i.; Ps. viii., xix. ; Isa. xl. 25 e£ 
to seg.). God is the Creator. As such, 
Nature. Heis “in heaven above and upon the 


earth beneath” (Deut. iv. 89). His 
are the heavens, and His is the earth (Ps. Ixxxix. 12 
[A. V. 11]; compare Amos iv. 18). He created the 
world by the word of His mouth (Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9). 
Natural sequences are His work (Jer. v. 22, 24; Ps. 
Ixxiv. 15-17). He maintains the order of nature 
(Ps. exlvii. 8-9, 16-18; Neh. ix. 6). He does not 
‘need the offerings of men, because “the earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness ‘hereof” (Ps. xxiv. 1, 4, 7-18; 
compare Isa. i. 11; Jor. vii. 21-28; Micah vi. 6-8). 
Nothing is affirmed of His substantial nature. 
The phrase “spirit of God” (“ruah Elohim”) merely 
describes the divine energy, and is not to be taken 
as equivalent to the phrase “God is a spirit,” viz., 
an assertion concerning His incorporeality (Zech. iv. 
6; Num. xiv. 22; Isa. xl. 18). He can not, how- 
ever, be likened to any thing (Ex. xx. 4-5; Isa. xl. 
18) or to any person (Jer. x. 6-1). No form is seen 
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when God speaks (Deut. iv. 15). He rules supreme 
as the King of the nations (Jer. x. 6-7). His will 
comes to pass (Isa. viii. 9, 10; 1v. 10, 11; Ps. xxxiii. 
10-12, Ixviii. 9-4). He is one, and none shares with 
Him His power or rulership (Deut. vi. 4; Isa. xliv. 
6, xlvi. 10 [A. V. 9). Heis unchangeable, though 
he was the first and will be the last (Isa. xli. 4; Mal. 
iii. 6). AJl that is, is perishable: God is everlasting 
(Isa. xl. 7-8, 98-25; li. 12-18). Hence His help is 
always triumphant (Ps. xx. 8-9, xliv. 4, xlvi. 1-8). 
He is in all things, places, and times (Ps. cxxxix. 
1-19). He is not, like man, subject to whim (Num. 
xxiii. 19; Deut. vii. 9. He is the Judge, searching 
the innermost parts of man's being, and knowing 
all his secrets (Jer. xvi, 17, xvii. 10, xxii. 24; Ps. 
cxxxix. 1—4). His knowledge is too high for man 
(Ps. exxxix. 6, 15, 16). God's wisdom, however, is 
the source of human understanding (Ps. xxxvi. 10). 
He is “merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth” (Ex. xxxiv. 6-7). 
But He can not hold the sinner guiitless (70.). He 
manifests His supreme lordship in the events of his- 
tory (Deut. xxxii. 8-12; Ps. xxii. 28, 29; Ixxviii. 
9-7) He is the ever-ruling King (Jer. x. 10). He 
punishes the wicked (Nahum i. 2); He turns their 
way upside down (Ps. i. 6. Appearances to the 
contrary are illusive (Hab. i. 18, ii. 2; Jer. xii. 1-2; 
Ps. x. 18-14, xxxvii. 85-39, lii. 3-9, 1xii. 11-18, xcii. 

1-8; Job xxi. 7-9, xxvii. 8-11, xxxv. 14). 
The Biblical theodicy culminates in the thought 
that the end will show the futility and deceptive 
nature of the prosperity of the wicked 


Relation (Ps. Ixxvii. 17). The mightiest na- 
to tions do not prevail against God (Jer. 
Man. xvii. 7-10, xxv. 90-81; Ps. vii. 8-9; 


xxxiii. 18, 19). He judges the world 
in righteousness (Ps. ix. 9, 16; Ixxvi. 9-10; xcv. 10- 
18) I Chron. xxix. 11-12 may be said to be a suc- 
cinct epitome of the Biblical doctrine concerning 
God's manifestations in nature and in history (com- 
pare I Sam. ii.). Yet God does not delight in the - 
death of the sinner: He desires his return from his 
evil ways (Ezek. xviii. 21-22, xxxviii, 10-11) Fast- 
ing is notan adequate expression of repentance (Isa. 
lviii. 8-8; compare Jonah ii. 10; Joel ii. 18; Zech. 
vii. 5). God hath demanded of man “to do justly, 
and to love mercy " (Micah vi. 8); hence redress for 
wrongs done is the first step toward attaining God's 
forgiveness (Ezek. xxxiii 15), the "forsaking of 
one's evil ways” (Lam. iii. 37-40). 


God 


It is characteristic of the Biblical conception of 
God that He is with those of contrite heart (Isa. lvii, 
15). He loves the weak (Deut. x. 17-18). He is the 
father (Isa. Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 7); and like a father He 
taketh pity on His children (Ps. ciii. 19; see CoM- 
PASSION). "Therefore, loveis due to Him on the part 
of His children (Deut. vi. 4-5). The demand to fear 
Him, in the light of the implications of the Hebrew 
original, is anything but in conflict with the insist- 
ence that the relations between God and man are 
marked by parental and filial love. The God of the 
Bible is not a despot, to be approached in fear. 
For *yir'ah" connotes an attitude in which con- 
fidence and love are included, while the recogni- 
tion of superiority, not separation, is expressed 
(Nietzsche’s “pathos of distance"). Reverence in 
the modern sense, not fear, is its approximate equiv- 
alent. They that confide in Him renew their 
strength (Isa. x1. 80-81). God is holy (compare Isa. 
vi. 8); this phrase sums up the ultimate contents of 
the Bible conception of God (see FEAR or Gop). 

He is Israel's God. Not on account of any merits 
of its own (Deut. vii. 7-8, ix. 4-7), but because of 

God's special designs, because the fa- 
Relation thers loved Him (Deut. x. 11-16), Is- 
to rael was ehosen by God (Ex. xix. 4-6; 
Israel. Deut. iv. 90, xxxii. 9: Isa. xli. 8-9,xliil. 
21; Jer. ii. 9, and often elsewhere). 
Hence, in Israel's experience are illustrated God's 
power, love, and compassion, as, in fact, it is Israel's 
sole destiny to be the witness to God (Isa. xliv. 8). 
For Israel, therefore, God is a jealous God. He can 
not tolerate that Israel, appointed to be His portion 
(Deut. xxxii. 9), His servant (Isa. xliv. 21), His peo- 
ple joined unto Him for His name and glory and 
ornament (Jer. xiii. 11, A. V., “for a name, and for 
a praise, and for a glory”), should worship other 
gods. Israel’s task is to be holy as He is holy (Lev. 
xix. 2; Deut. xxvi. 19). Israel itself does not fully 
recognize this. God sends prophets again and again 
to instruct and admonish His people (Jer. vii. 25, xi. 
7, xxxv. 15; Isa. xxix. 13-14). 

In Israel God’s judgments are purposed to im- 
press upon His people the duty placed upon it. 
Greater suffering He metes out to Israel (Lev. xxvi. 
40; Deut. iv. 30-81; viii. 5,19; xi. 16-17; xxxii. 15; 
Isa. i. 19-20, iv. 8-4, xlii. 24-xlii. 1, xlviii. 9-11; 
Jer. ii. 19, v. 18-19; Amos iii. 2), but He will not 
permit Israel to perish (Isa. xli. 10-14; xlv. 17; li. f- 
8; liv. 10, 17; Jer. xxxi. 86). And Israel, brought 
to faithfulness, will be instrumental in winning the 
whole earth to God (Isa. ii. 2-4, xi. 9, xlv. 28, Ixv. 
95; Micah iv. 1-4; Jer. iii. 17; see MESSIAH). 

God is Israel's lawgiver. His law is intended to 
make Israel holy. "That Israel serve God, so as to 
win all people to the truth, is God's demand (Lev. 
xx. 26; Deut. iv. 6). God's unity is indicated in the 
one sanctuary. But legalism and sacerdotalism are 
withal not the ultimate (Ps. 1. 7-18; I Sam. xv. 22: 
“to obey is better than sacrifice”; Isa. i. 11; Jer. vii. 
21-28; Hosea vi. 6: *Idesired love [A. V. “mercy "] 
and not sacrifice”). 

Nor is the law a scheme of salvation. Nowhere 
in the Old Testament is the doctrine taught that God 
must be satisfied (see FALL or MAN; Sry). Sin is 
impotent against God, and righteousness does not 
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benefit Him (Job xxxv. 6-8) God is omnipotent 
(Ps, x. 8-4). At one with Him, man is filled with 
joy and with a sense of serene security (Ps. xvi. 5-6, 
8-9: xxvii. 1-4). Without this all else is sham (Ps. 
xlix. 7-13). Happy, therefore, the man who heeds 
God's instruction (Ps. xciv. 12; Prov. iii. 11-12). 
Sin never attains its aims (Ps. xxxiv. 22; Prov. 
Xi. 19; I Sam. xxiv. 14; Job viii. 18-14, xv, 20-81). 
It is thus that God documents His supremacy; but 
unto man (and Israel) He gives freedom to choose be- 
tween life and death (Deut. xxx. 15-20). He is near 
to them that revere Him (Ps. Ixxxv. 9-14). Though 
His ways are not man’s ways, and His thoughts not 
man’s thoughts (Isa. lv. 8), yet to this one certainty 
man may cleave; namely, that God's word will 
come to pass and His purposes will be carried out 
(20. verses 9, 10, 11). 

The God of the Bible is nota national God, though 
in the fate of one people are mirrored the universal 
facts of His kingship and fatherhood, and the truth 
is emphasized that not by might, nor by power, but 
by God's spirit are the destinies of the world and 
of man ordered (Zech. iv. 6; Mal. i. 11; Ps. exiii, 
cxv.) The God of the Bible is a person; t.e., a 
being self-conscious, with will and purpose, even 
though by searching man can not find Him out (Job 
xi. 7; Ps. xciv. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Isa. xl. 28; Ps. exlv. 8). 

E. G. H. 

— —In Post-Biblical Literature: In the Apocry- 
pha of Palestinian origin the Biblical teachings con- 
cerning God are virtually reaffirmed without mate- 
rial modifications. In some books anthropomorphic 
expressions are avoided altogether; in the others 
they are toned down, The “hand of God,” for in- 
stance (Ecclus, [Sirach] xxxiii. 3), is in the parallel 
distich explained as “His might.” The "eyes of 
God” symbolize His knowledge and providence 
(Baruch ii. 17); the * voice of God” is synonymous 
with His will (5. ii. 22, iii. 4). 

His unity, postulating Him as the absolute, omni- 
present, and thereforeas the omniscient, eternal, and 
living God, is accentuated ; while in His relations to 
the world and its inhabitants He is manifest as the 
Creator, Ruler, the perfectly righteous Judge, re- 
quiting evil and rewarding good, yet, in His mercy, 
forgiving sin. To Him all nature is subject, while 

He executes His designs according to 

In the His inscrutable wisdom. The his- 

Palestinian tory of former generations is cited in 

Apocry- proof of the contention that they who 

pha. confide in Him have never been dis- 

appointed (Ecclus. [Sirach] ii. 10); 

for God is full of mercy, pardoning sins, and is the 
great Helper (db. verse 11). 

Good and evil proceed from God, as do life and 
death (ib. xi. 14). Yetsin is not caused by God, but 
by man's own choice (7. xv. 11 efseg.). God is 
omnipresent. Though Heis on high, He takes heed 
of men’s ways (25. xvi. 17, xvii. 15-16). Mountains 
and the ocean are in His power (čb. verses 18 
ei seq. ). 

Being the Creator, He planned the eternal order of 
nature (2b. verses 26 e£ seq.). He also fashioned man 
(ib. xvii. 1 et seq.) Whatever strength man has is 
from Him (db, verse 3). The eyes of men are en- 
abled by Him to see “the majesty of His glory," and 
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their ears to hear “ His glorious voice ” (b. verse 13). 
He liveth in all eternity and judgeth all things. 
None may search out His wondrous might (db, xviii. 
1-2), or describe His grace (db. verse 8). To Him 
naught may be added, and from Him nothing may 
be taken away (čb. verse 6, xlii. 21). Even the 
* holy ones" are not competent to relate the marvels 
of His works (db. xlii. 17). He announces that which 
was and that which is to be and all hidden things 
(iv. verses 19-20). He is one from all eternity (75. 
verse 21). He is the Living God (ib. verse 28). 
Among all the varieties of things He has created 
nothing without purpose (adh, 4b. verse 24). 

The “wisdom of God” isspoken of and exalted in 
the same strains as in the Biblical books (Prov. vii., 
viii). All wisdom is from God and is with Him 
forever (Ecclus. [Sirach] i. 1). It came forth from 
the mouth of the Most High (2b. xxiv. 9); but it was 
created before all things (čb. i. 4). It is subject to 
the wil of Him who alone is “wise, and greatly to 
be feared," seated on His throne (čb. i. 8). God 
“poured it out over all His works” (25. i. 7; comp. 
xxiv. 81). However close this description of wis- 
dom may come to a personification, it is plain that 
it is free from any element which might be con- 
strued as involving a departure from the Biblical 
position regarding God's absolute unity. 

It is in the Alexandrian Apocrypha that modifica- 
tions of the Biblical doctrine appear; but even here 
are to be found books whose theology is a reitera- 
tion of the Biblical teachings. The so-called Third 

Book of the Maccabees, in the prayer 

In Alex- of the high priest Simon, invokes 

andrian “God as the King of the Heavens, the 

Apocry- Ruler of all creatures, the most Holy, 

pha. the sole Governor, the Omnipotent,” 

declaring Him to be “a just ruler,” 

and appeals to the events of past days in support of 

the faith in God’s supremacy and in Israel’s ap- 

pointment to glorify Him (III Macc. ii. 1-20) who is 
all-merciful and the maker of peace. 

The third book of the * Oracula Sibyllina,” also, 
reiterates with great emphasis and without equivo- 
cation the unity of God, who is alone in His super- 
lative greatness. God is imperishable, everlasting, 
self-existent, alone subsisting from eternity to eter- 
nity. He alonereallyis: men are nothing. He, the 
omnipotent, is wholly invisible to the fleshly eye. 
Yet He dwells in the firmament (Sibyllines, i, 1, 7— 
17, 20, 82; ii. 1-8, 17, 36, 46). From this heavenly 
abode He exercises His creative power, and rules 
over the universe. He sustains all that is. He is 
*all-nourishing," the *leader of the cosmos," the 
constant ruler of all things. He is the “supreme 
Knower" (db. i. 3, 4, 5, 8, 15, 17, 35; ii. 49). He is 
"the One God sending out rains, winds, earih- 
quakes, lightnings, famines, pestilences, dismal sor- 
rows, and so forth” (20. i, 92-34). By these agencies 
He expresses His indignation at the doings of the 
wicked (75. ii. 19-20); while the good are rewarded 
beyond their deserts (25. ii. 1-8). God's indwelling 
in man (áo: Bporoicw £vóv) “as the faculty of judg- 
ment" is also taught (zd. i. 18) This indwelling 
of God, which has been claimed as an indication of 
the book's leaning toward a modification of the 
transcendentalism of the Biblical idea of God. may 


perhaps rest on a faulty reading (comp. Drummond, 
“Philo Judaus," i. 178). 

In the Septuagint, also, the treatment of anthro- 
pomorphic statements alone exhibits a progress be- 
yond the earlier Biblical conceptions. Forexample, 
in Gen. vi. 6-7 *it repented the Lord? is softened 
into “He took it to heart”; Ex. xxiv. 9-10, “ They 
[Moses, Aaron, and the others mentioned] saw the 
place where the God of Israel stood” is rendered 
“They saw the God of Israel”; Ex. xv. 3, instead 
of “The Lord is a man of war," has “The Lord is 
one who crushes wars”; Josh. iv. 24, “the power ” 
for “the hand.” In Isa. vi. 1, the “train of his 
[God's] robe” is changed into * his glory ” (see Zeller, 
* Die Philosophie der Griechen," iii., part ii., 254). 
As the Targumim, so the Septuagint, on account of 
& more spiritualized conception of God, takes care 
to modify the earlier and grosser terminology; but 
even the phrase 6 O2d¢ rov óvváucov (Isa. xlii. 12) does 
not imply the recognition of powers self-existent 
though under the control of God. "The doctrine of 
the unity of God is put forth as thecentral truth also 
in the Septuagint. 

Noris this theology toned down in other Hellen- 
istic writings. While in style and method under 
the influence of Greek thought, the fragments of 
Demetrius, Pseudo-Artapanus, Pseudo-Phocylides, 
Ezekielus tragedy on Exodus, and the so-called 
Fourth Book of Maccabees can not be said to put 
forth notions concerning God at variance with the 
Palestinian theology. The Wisdom of Solomon, 
the Letter of Aristeas, and the fragments of Aris- 
tobulus, however, do this. In the first of these three, 

Israel's God is pronounced to be the 
Hellenistic only God. He lives in solitary su- 
Influences. premaoy, responsible to Himself alone 

(Wisdom xii. 12-14). He rs (7óv óvza; 
ib. xiii. 1) He is the “eternal light” (ib. vii. 26). 
Heis the Artificer (Teyvízzgc) who created or prepared 
(both verb are used) the various things in nature 
(ib. xviii. 1-5). This uncertainty in the verb de- 
seriptive of God's part in creation suggests that the 
old Biblical conception of the Creator's functions is 
in this book attenuated to the bringing into order of 
formless primeval matter (comp. 25. xi. 17). Matter 
is compared to a lump of wax which, originally de- 
void of attributes, owesits qualities to divine agency 
(Drummond, /.c. p. 188). 

But, while the cosmos is an expression and the 
result of the greatness, power, and beauty of God, 
He remains transcendent above it. Nevertheless, 
He continues to administer all things (Wisdom xii. 
15, 18; xv. 1). It is His providence that acts as a 
pilot or rudder (7b. xiv. 9). In this is manifested 
His truth, justice, mercy, loving-kindness, and 
long-suffering (jb. xi. 23; xii. 15, 18; xv. 1). It is 
among His holy ones that. His grace and mercy are 
conspicuous; but evil-doers are punished (iii. 9, 10). 
The pious are those who dwell with wisdom (vii. 
28). God possesses immediate knowledge of men’s 
secrets, of their speech, feelings, and thoughts (čb. 
i. 6). He foreknows but does not foreordain the 
future. Necessity and right (avayxy and dix7) are 
both postulated. The former blinds the judgment 
of the impious. If they continue in their impeni- 
tence, they will be overtaken by their punishment 
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(ib. i. 15; ii. 6-22; iii. 2-17; iv. 8-14; xii. 2, 10, 20; and 
more especially xix. 1-5). The avenging Right is, 
however, not hypostatized or personified to any 
great degree (25. i. 8, xi. 20, xiv. 91, xviii. 11). God 
is not the creator of evil (b. i. 12-14); therefore in 
evil He is confronted with a tendency that He can 
not tolerate. Hence He or His is the avenging 
justice. 

God is neither unknown nor unknowable. The 
external universe reveals Him. It implies the exist- 
ence of a primal source greater than it (2b. xiii. 1-9); 
and, again, through wisdom and *the spirit" sent 
from on high, God is found by them who do not 
disobey Him (b.i. 2-4, ix. 18-17). Yet man can 
never attain unto perfect knowledge of the divine 
essence (see Gfrórer, cited by Drummond, l.e. p. 
198). Notwithstanding God's transcendence, an- 
thropopathie phraseology is introduced (Wisdomiv. 
18, * God shall laugh ? ; * His right hand " and “arm,” 
v. 16; “His hand,” vii. 16, x. 20, xi. 17, xix. 8). 
'This proves that the doctrine of intermediate agents 
is not fully developed in the book, though in its 
presentation of God's wisdom elements appear that 
root in this conception. Certainly the question had 
begun to force itself upon the writer's mind: How 
is it that God enthroned on high is yet omnipresent 
in the universe? Like the Stoics, the author as- 
sumes an all-penetrating divine principle which 
appearsas the rational order of the cosmos and as the 
conscious reason in man. Hence God's spirit is all- 
pervasive (Z5. i. 6-7). This spirit is, in a certain 
sense, distinct from God, an extension of the Divine 
Being, bringing God into relation with the phenom- 
enal world. Still, this spirit is not a separate or 
subordinate person. “ Wisdom" and this “spirit” 
are used interchangeably (Z0. ix. 17); “wisdom is a 
spirit that is” a lover of mankind (2d, i, 4-6); wis- 
dom is “a vapor of the power of God,” a reflection 
of eternal light (2b. vii. 25-26). 

This wisdom has twenty-one attributes: it is “an 
understanding spirit, holy, alone in kind, manifold, 

subtile, freely moving, clear in utter- 

« Wisdom” ance, unpolluted, distinct, unharmed, 
of God. loving what is good, keen, unhin- 
dered, beneficent, loving toward man, 

steadfast, sure, free from care, all-powerful, all-sur- 
veying, and penetrating through all spirits that are 
quick of understanding, pure, most subtile " (75. vii. 
22-94). Wisdom is a person, the “assessor” at God's 
throne (7d. ix. 4); the chooser of God's works (2d. 
viii. 8-4). She was with God when He made the 
cosmos (čb. ix. 9). Sheis the artificer of all things 
(£b. vii. 21). As all this is elsewhere predicated of 
God also, it is plain that this “ wisdom” is regarded 
only as an instrument, not asa delegate of the Di- 
vine. The Wisdom of Solomon speaks also of the 
“Logos” (ib. ii. 2-8, ix. 1-2, xvi. 12, xviii. 14-16); 
and this, taken in connection with its peculiar con- 
ception of wisdom, makes the book an important 
link in the chain leading from the absolute God-con- 
ception of Palestinian Judaism to the theory of the 
mediating agency of the Word (Aóyoc, “Memra”) 
in Philo. The Aristeas Letter does not present as 
clear a modification of the God-conception (but see 
Eleazar's statement therein, *there is only one God 
and ‘His power’ is through all things"). Aristobu- 
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lus, in the Orphic verses, teaches that God is invisible 
(verse 20), but that through the mind He may be be- 
held (verses 11, 12). Maker and Ruler of the world, 
He is Himself the beginning, middle, and end (verses 
8, 34, 85, 89). But wisdom existed before heaven 
and earth; God is the “molder of the cosmos” 
(verse 8)—statements which, by no means clear 
enough to form the basis of a conclusion, yet suggest 
also in Aristobulus’ theology a departure from the 
doctrine of God’s transcendence and His immediate 
control of all as the Creator ex nihilo. 

Parro is the philosopher who boldly, though not 
always consistently, attempts to harmonize the su- 
pramundane existence and majesty of the one God 
with His being the Creator and Governor of all. 
Reverting to the Old Testament idiom, according to 
which “by the word of Yuwu were the heavens 
made” (Ps. xxxiii. [xxxii.] 6)—which passage is 
also at the root of the Targumic use of MEMRA (see 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM)—and on the whole but not 
consistently assuming that matter was uncreated 
(see CREATION), he introduces the Logos as the 
mediating agent between God on high and the phe- 
nomenal world. 

Philo is also the first Jewish writer who under- 
takes to prove the existence of God. His argu- 
ments are of two kinds: those drawn from nature, 
and those supplied by the intuitions of the soul. 
Man's mind, also invisible, occupies in him the same 
position as does that of God in the universe (* De 
Opificio Mundi," § 28). From this one arrives at 
a knowledge of God. The mind is the sovereign : 
of the body. The cosmos must also have a king 
who holds it together and governs it justly, and 
who is the Supreme (“De Abrahamo," 8 16; “De 
Migratione Abrahami," § 88) From a ship man 
forms the idea of aship-builder. Similarly, from the 
cosmos he must conceive the notion of the Father 
and Creator, the great and excellent and all-know- 
ing artist (^ De Monarchia," i. 4; “De Præmiis et 
Penis,” 8 7). For a first and an efficient cause 
man must look outside of the material universe, 
which fails in the points of eternity and effi- 
ciency (“De Confusione Linguarum," $8 21, 25; 
“De Somniis," i. 33). This cause is 
mind. But man has the gift of im- 
mortal thoughts (“De Eo Quod De- 
terius Potiori Insidiatur,” € 94): these 
culminate in the apprehension of God; they press 
beyond the limits of the entire phenomenal world 
to the Unbegotten (“De Plantatione Noe,” § 5). 
This intuition of God was the especial prerogative 
of the Prophets, of Abraham, and of Jacob. 

The essence of God is unknown to man, whose 
conceptions are colored through the medium of his 
own nature. Anthropopathisms and anthropomor- 
phismsare wicked. Godisincorporeal. Heis with- 
out any irrational affections of the soul, God isa 
free, self-determining mind. His benevolence is due 
not to any incapacity of His for evil, but to His free 
preference for the good (20. § 20). 

. Man's personality lifts him above the rest of the 
creatures, In analogy therewith, Philo gives God 
the attributes of personality, which are not restrict- 
ive, but the very reverse (Drummond, “Philo 
Judseus,” ii. 15). Efficiency is the property of God; 
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susceptibility, that of the begotten (“De Cheru- 
bim," § 24). God, therefore, is not only the First 
Cause, but He is the still efficient ground of all 
that is and comes to pass. He never pauses in His 
creative activity (“De Allegoriis Legum," i. 8). 
The feebleness of the human mind precludes the 
possibility of man's knowing God as He is in Him- 
self (ib, iii. 73). God is without qualities (7d. i. 18). 
God is transcendent. He contains, but is not con- 
tained (mepi£yov ov repiexduevoc); yet He is also 
within the universe. He is omnipresent (comp. 
“De Confusione Linguarum," § 27; * De Posteritate 
Caini,” § 5); still He is above the conditions of 
space and time (“ De. Posteritate Caini,” § 5; * Quod 
Deus Sit Immutabilis,” § 6). He is complete in 
Himself, and contains within His own being the 
sum of all conceivable good (“ De Mutatione Nomi- 
num,” $4). He is perfect; He is omniscient (“ De 
Eo Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiatur," § 42); He is 
omnipotent; He is free from evil and, therefore, 
can not be its source (“De Profugis,” § 15); He is 
without passion as the most perfectly reasonable 
being, as the efficient and not the susceptible. God 
cares for the world and its parts (see PROVIDENCE} 
(“De Opificio Mundi,” § 61). He is the “ Archon of 
the great city,” “the pilot managing the universe 
with saving care” (“De Decem Oraculis,” § 12). 

It is in the development of his theory of the di- 
vine powers that Philo injects into his theology ele- 
ments not altogether in concordance with antecedent 
Jewish thought. These intelligible and invisible 
powers, though subject to God, partake of His mys- 
tery and greatness, They are immaterial. They 
are uncircumscribed and infinite, independent of 
time, and unbegotten (“ Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis,” 
817) They are “most holy" (* Fragmenta," ii. 655), 
incapable of error (“De Confusione Linguarum," 
§ 98). Among these powers, through which God 
works His ends, is the Logos. "God is the most 
generic Thing; and His Logos is second" (* De 
Allegoriis Legum," ii. 21). “This Logos is the di- 
vine seal of the entire cosmos” (* De Somniis," ii. 6). 
It is the archety pal idea with which all things were 
stamped (“De Mutatione Nominum," § 28). It is 
the law of and im all things, which is not corrupt- 
ible (“De Ebrietate," 8 35). It is the bond of the 
universe, filling a function analogous to that of the 
soul in man (* Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit," 
8 48) Itis God's son (see Locos; PHILO). 

Vacilating though it was, the theory of the di- 
vine powers and the Logos, as elaborated by Philo, 
certainly introduced views into the theology of 
Judaism of far-reaching consequences in the devel- 
opment of the God-idea if not of the Synagogue at 
least of the Church. The absolute unity and tran- 
scendence of God were modified materially, though 
the Biblical notion of the likeness of man to God was 
in the system developed in a manner adopted again 
by the modern Jewish theologians (see below). Tal- 
mudie' and medieval Judaism were only indirectly 
affected by this bold attempt to save the transmun- 
. dane and supramundane implications of the God- 
concept and still find an explanation for the imma- 
nence of the divine in man and in the world. "The 
Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon, for instance, echo 
without the least equivocation the theological con- 


structions of the Biblical books (see ii. 15-18, 32-37); 
and the other apocalyptic writings (Enoch; Book of 
Jubilees; Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs) pre- 
sent no essentially new points of view or even any 
augmentations. E. G. H. 
In Talmudic Literature: The Hellenistic 
modifications of the Biblical God-concept were fur- 
ther developed in the propositions of the heretical 
sects, such as the Minim or Gnostics, and of the 
Judso-Christians and Christians. To controvert 
their departures from the fundamental positions of 
Judaism, the Palestinian synagogue, as did all Jater 
Judaism with the exception of the cabalists (see 
CABALA), laid all the greater stress on the unity of 
God, and took all the greater precaution to purge 
the concept from any and all human and terrestrial 
similarities. The Shema‘ (Deut. vi. 4 e£ seq.) was 
invested with the importance of a confession of faith. 
Recited twice daily (Ber. i. 1), the concluding word 
“ehad” was given especial prominence, emphatic 
and prolonged enunciation being recommended (“ kol 
ha-ma’arik be-chad”; Ber. 19a). Audible enuncia- 
tion was required for the whole sentence (Sifre, 
Deut. 31: *Mi-kan amru: ba-koze et shema‘ welo- 
hishmia‘ le-ozno lo yaza”). Upon Israel especially 
devolved the duty of proclaiming God's unity (“ le- 
yahed shemo beyoter”). The repeti- 
tion of “Yawn” in the verse is held 
to indicate that God is one both in the 
affairs of this world and in those of 
the world to come (Yalk., Deut. 888). “The Eternal 
is Israel's portion ” (Lam. iii. 24, Hebr.) demonstrates 
Israel's duty in the Shema‘ to proclaim God's unity 
and imperishability over against the sun-, moon-, 
and star-worship of the heathen (Lam. R. iii. 94; 
comp. Deut. R. ii,end) The *ebad" is also taken 
in the sense of * meyubad," d.e., unique, unlike any 
other being (Meg. 28). Two powers (“reshuyot”), 
therefore, can not be assumed, as Deut. xxxii. 99 
proves (Tan., Yitro; Jellinek, * B. H.” i. 110); and 
the opening sentence of the Decalogue confirms this 
(Mek., Yitro, v.; comp. Yalk., Ex. 286). In the his- 
torical events, though God's manifestations are 
varied and differ aecording to the occasion, one and 
the same God appears: at the Red Sea, a warrior; at 
Sinai, the author of the Decalogue; in the days of 
Daniel, an old, benignant man (Yalk. /.e.). God has 
neither father, nor son, nor brother (Deut. R. ii.). 
Pains are taken to refute the arguments based on 
the grammatical plurals employed in Biblical texts 
when referring to God. “Elohim ” does not desig- 
nate a plurality of deities. The very context shows 
this, as the verbs in the predicate are in the singular. 
The phrase * Let us make man in our image” (Gen. 
i. 26) is proved by the subsequent statement, “so 
God created man in his own image” (ib. verse 27), to 
refer to one God only (Yer. Ber. ix.: Gen. R. viii, 
xix.) Nor, aecording to R. Gamaliel, is the use of 
both “bara” and * yazar," to connote God's creative 
action, evidence of the existence of two distinct di- 
vine powers (Gen. R. i) The reason 
One why in the beginning one man only 
‘sReshut.” was fashioned was to disprove the 
contention of those that believe in 
more than one personality in God (Sanh. 38a). God 
had neither associate nor helper (Sanh. 88b; Yer. 
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Shab. vi. 8d; Eccl R. iv. 8) The ever-recurrent 
principle throughout haggadic theological specula- 
tions is that there is only one “Reshut” (* Reshut 
ahat hu” = “ personality ”). 

From this emphasis upon the unity and immuta- 
bility of God, Weber, among others (see his “Jt- 
dische Theologie," p. 153, Leipsie, 1897), has drawn 
the inference that the Jewish God was apprehended 
as the Absolute, persisting in and for Himself alone 
—supramundane and therefore extramundane also. 
Between Him and the world and man there is no 
affinity and no bond of union. This view, however, 
neglects to take into account the thousand and one 
observations and interpretations of the Rabbis in 
which the very reverse doctrine is put forth. The 
bond between this one God—supreme, and in no way 
similar to man—and His creatures is very close 
(comp. the discussion of the effect of the Shema‘ 
taken from Yer. Ber. in Yalk., Deut. 836). It is not 
that subsisting between a despot and his abject, 
helpless slaves, but that between a loving father and 
his children. The passages bearing on the point do 
not support Weber’s arbitrary construction that the 
implications of the names “ Elohim” as * middat ha- 
din" (justice) and * Yuwn ” as “ middat ha-rahamim” 
(mercy) merely convey the notion of a supreme des- 
pot who capriciously may or may not permit mercy 
to temper revengeful justice (Weber, é.c.). In the 
rabbinical as in the Biblical conception of God, His 
paternal pity and love are never obscured (see Com- 
PASSION). 

Nor is it true, as Weber puts it and many after 
him have repeated, that the Jewish conception of 


God lacks that “self-communicating love which . 


. . . presupposes its own immanence in the other” 
(Weber, Lc.) R.Johanan’s parable of the king and 
his son certainly demonstrates the very reverse. 
" A king’s son was made to carry à beam. Theking, 
upon seeing this, commanded that the beam be laid 
on his own shoulders. So does God invite sinners 
to lay their sins upon Him” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxii. 
6) The anti-Pauline point of the parable is patent. 
The convenient restriction of the term “abinu she- 
ba-shamayim” (our father which art in heaven) to 


mean. when used in a Jewish prayer, “the father of 
the nation," while when found in a supposedly non- 


Jewish prayer (see Lonp's PRAYER) it isinterpreted 
to express the filial relation of every human soul to 
the Father, restson no proof. The Rabbis denation- 
alized and individualized their conception of God as 
clearly as did the Jewish compilers of the Gospels. 
“God used the phrase ‘I am Yuwu, thy God’ ad- 
visedly because He was the God of every individual 
man, woman, or child” (thy God, not your God) 
(Yalk., Deut. 286). 

In the quaint presentation of their views on God’s 
providence, the haggadists strike this note as well. 
“God chooses His own. Him whose deeds He is 
pleased with, He brings near unto Himself? (Midr. 
Shemuel, viii.; Num. R. ii.) “God is busy making 
marriages " (see DEIiSM ; Lev. R. viii., Ixviii. ; Pesik. 
11b; Midr. Shemuel v.; Tan., Bemidbar, ed. Buber, 
18) “God builds ladders for some to ascend [be- 
come rich], for others to descend [become poor] ” 
(Tan., Mattot and Ki Tissa, ed. Buber, and pas- 
sages quoted in the foregoing sentence). “God does 
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not provide for Israel alone, but for all lands:' He 
does not guard Israel alone, but all men” (Sifre, 
Deut. 40). “None will wound as much as a finger 
here below unless this is the divine decree concern- 
ing him from above” (Hul. 7b). These passages, 
which might easily be indefinitely multiplied, are 
illustrative of the thought running through hag- 
gadic theology; and they amply demonstrate the 
fallacy of the view denying to the God-concept of 
rabbinical Judaism individualistic and denational- 
ized elements. | 
The care with which anthropomorphisms are 
avoided in the Targumim is not due to dogmatic 
zealin emphasizing the transcendental character of 
the Godhead, but to the endeavor not to use phrase- 
ology which might in the least degree create the 
presumption of God's corporeality. 
In the Hence the introduction of the particle 
Targumim. “ke-’illu” (as it were) in the para- 
phrasing of passages that might sug- 
gest similarity between God and man's sensuous 
nature (Yer. Targ. to Gen. xviii. 8); the suppression 
altogether of verbs connoting physical action (* God 
descended,” Gen. xi. 5, becomes * God revealed Him- 
self”); the recourse to “kodam ” (before), to guard 
against the humanizing of the Godhead, The 
Memra (^ Word”; * Logos ") and the SHEKINAN, the 
divine effulgent indwelling of God (see NAMES or 
Gop), are not expedients to bridge the chasm between 
the extramundane and supramundane God aud the 
world of things and man, as Weber claims; they are 
not hypostases which by being introduced into the 
theology of the rabbinical Synagogue do violence to 
the strenuous emphasis on God’s unity by which it 
is characterized; but they owe their introduction 
into the phraseology of the Targumim and Mid- 
rashim respectively to this anxiety to find and use 
terms distinctively indicative of God’s superlative 
sublimity and exaltedness, above and differentiated 
from any terrestrial or human similitude. These 
two terms prove, if anything, the apprehension on 
the part of the haggadists of God’s relations to the 
world as the one supreme, all-directing, omnipres- 
ent, and all-pervading Essence, the all-abiding, ever- 


active and activizing Principle, unfolding Himself 
In time and space, 


Equally one-sided is the view according to which 
the rabbinical conception of God is rigidly and nar- 
rowly legal or nomistic. Weber (/.c.) and many 
after him have in connection with this even em- 
ployed the term * Judaized conception of God." In 
proof of the contention, after Bartolocci, Eisenmen- 
ger, and Bodenschatz, rabbiuical passages have been 
adduced in which God is represented as "studying 
the Law” (‘Ab. Zarah 3b; Yalk., Isa. 316; or, more 
particularly, the section concerning the red heifer, 
Num. R. xix., parashah “Parah Adummah”); as 
“teaching children” (Yalk., Isa. /.e.); as “weeping 
over the destruction of the Temple” (Yer. Hag. i. 
5b; Yalk., Lam. 1000); as “roaring like a lion” 
and “playing with the Leviarnan” (Yalk,, Isa. 
i.c.); as “no longer on His throne, but having only 
‘arba‘ ammot shel halakah.' the four ells of the hala- 
kah in the world for His own" (Ber. 11a); as “ being 
under the ban, ‘herem’” (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.); as 
“being Levitically unclean, owing to His having 
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buried Moses” (Sanh. 89a); as “praying” (Yalk., 
Ps. 873: Ber. 7a); as “laying tefillin and wearing a 
tallit ” (Ber. 6a; R. H. 17b); as ^ blowing the shofar "a 
as “having a vow released according to the provi- 
sions of the Law” (Num. xxx. 2e£seqg. ; Ex. R. xliii. ; 
Lev. R. xix.); and as “rising before a hoary head” 
(Lev. R. xxxv.). Upon examination, all these pas- 
sages are seen to be homiletical extravagances, aca- 
demic exercises, and mere displays of skill and ver- 
satility in the art of interpreting Biblical texts 
(* Schulweisheit"), and therefore of no greater im- 
portance as reflecting the religious consciousness of 
either their authorsor the people at large than other 
extravagances marked as such by the prefacing of 
" kibbe-yakol ” (ifit is permitted to say so; “sit venia 
verbo”), or “ilmale mikra katub e efshar le-omro " 
(Er. 22a; Yer. Ber. 9d; Lev. R. xxxiv.). 

The exaltation of the Torah ‘is said to have been 
both the purpose and the instrument of creation: it 
is preexistent (Gen. R.i.), the “daughter” of Yawa 
(Tan., Ki Tissa, 28; db. Pekude, 4), and its study even 
engages God (B. M. 86a). Differentiated from the 
“kabod” of God, it was given to man 
on earth, while the “splendor” (4333, 
also nY23t) has its abode in the higher 
regions (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xc. 17, xci. 
9). It is praised as the one panacea, healing the 
whole of man (Er. 54a). This idea is not, as has 
been claimed by Weber and after him by others, 
evidence either of the nomistic character of the 
*Judaized " conception of God or of the absolute 
transcendence of God. In the first place, the term 
“Torah” in most of the passages adduced in proof 
does not connote the Law (Pentateuch). For it “re- 
ligion " might be with greater exactness substituted 
(see Bacher, “Die Aelteste Terminologie der Jü- 
dischen Schriftauslegung,” s.v. mnm). In the sec- 
ond, if not a restatement of the doctrine of wisdom 
(*hokmah"; see above), these ecstasies concerning 
the Torah have & marked anti-Pauline character. 
The Torah is the “sam hayyim " (life- [salvation-] 
giving drug; Sifre, Deut. § 45; Kid. 80b; Yoma 
79b; Lev. R. xvi.). 

The following haggadic observations will illus- 
trate the views formulated above: 

God's omnipresence (with reference to Jer. xxiii. 24) is illus- 
trated by two mirrors, the one convex, the other concave, mag- 
nifying and contracting respectively the image of the beholder 
(Gen. R. iv.). God's " merey " will always assert itself if man 
repents (Pesik. 161a). God's “justice " often intentionally re- 
fuses to take account of man's misdeeds (Gen. R. xxxvi.; Lev. 
R. v.). God requites men according to their own measure 
(** middah ke-neged middah " ; Sanh. 90a, b; Tosef., Sotah, iii.: 
Yer. Sotah 17a, b); but the measure of good always exceeds 
that of evil and punishment (** middat tobah merubbah mi-mid- 
dah pur'aniyyot? ; Mek., Beshallah, x. 49a). God forgives the 
sins of a whole community on account of the true repentance of 
even one man (Yoma 86b). ** Tob * (the good) is God's main at- 
tribute (Yer. Hag. Tye; Eccl. R. vii. 8; Ruth R. iii. 16; comp. 
Matt. xix. 17). The anthropomorphic representation of God as 
suffering pain with men merely illustrates His goodness (Sanh. 
vi. 5). God fills the world; but the world does not flli or ex- 
haust Him (Gen. R. Ixviii: Yalk., Hab. 563). God's " hand” 
is extended underneath the wings of the beings that carry the 
throne, to receive and take to Himself the sinners that return, 
and to save them from punishment (Pes. 119a). Man Is in the 
clutches of anger; but God masters wrath (Gen. R. xlix.; Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. xciv. 1). God removes the ‘‘ stumbling-block " (sin) 
(Pesik. 165a; Yalk.. Hosea, 932). 
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God knows all. He is like an architect who, hav- 


ing built a palace, knows all the hiding-places there- 
in, and from whom, therefore, the owner càn not 
secrete anything (Gen. R. xxiv.) God is the ar- 
chitect of the world (Gen. R. i.); the 
“Torah” is the plan. God's signet- 
ring is truth, MON (the Alpha and 
Omega of the New Testament; Gen. 
R. xxxi; Shab. 55a; Yoma 69b; Sanh. 64a; Yer. 
Tan. 188; Deut. R. i) All that confess “two God- 
heads” will ultimately come to grief (Deut. R. ii.). 
In a vast number of haggadic disquisitions on God, 
attention is called to the difference between the 
action of man and that of God, generally prefaced 
by “Come and see that ‘shelo ke-middat basar we- 
dam middat ha-Kodesh baruk hu’” (not like the 
motive and conduct of flesh and blood is God's man- 
ner) For instance, man selling a precious article 
will part with it in sorrow; not so God. He gave 
His Torah to Israel and rejoiced thereat (Ber. 5a). 
In others, again, God is likened to a king; and 
from this comparison conclusions are drawn (Gen. 
R. xxviii. and innumerable similar parables). 
Sometimes attention is called to the difference be- 
tween God and anearthly monarch. “ When a king 
is praised, his ministers are praised with him, be- 
cause they help him carry the burden of his govern- 
ment. Not so when God is praised. He alone is 
exalted, as He alonecreated the world " (Yalk., Deut. 
835; Midr. Teh. to Ps. Ixxxvi. 10; Gen. R. i. 8). God 
exalteth Himself above those that exalt themselves 
(*mitga'ah hu ‘al ha-mitga'im; Hag. 18b; Mek., 
Beshallah, 35b) In His hand is everything except 
the fear of Him (Ber. 83b; Meg. 25a; Niddah 16b). 
Among the descriptive attributes, “mighty,” 
“ great,” and “fearful” are mentioned. After Moses 
had formulated these (Deut. x. 17), and the last had 
been omitted by Jeremiah (xxxii. 18) and the first 
by Daniel (ix. 4), in view of the apparent victory of 
the heathen the *men of the Great Synagogue" 
(Neh. ix. 32) reinstituted the mention of all three, 
knowing that God's might consisted in showing in- 
dulgent long-suffering to the evil-minded, and that 
His “fearfulness” was demonstrated in Israel's 
wonderful survival. Hence their name “Great Syn- 


agogue” for having restored the crown of the divine 
attributes CX ora. 9b: Yer. Ber. iio: Mes. TAc). 
These attributes may not be arbitrarily augmented ; 


however many attributes man might use, he could 
not adequately express God's greatness (Ber. 33b; 
see AGNOSTICISM); but man is bound to praise the 
Creator with his every breath (Gen. R. xiv.). 

Stress is laid in the Talmudic theology on the res- 
urrection of the dead. God is “mehayyeh ha- 
metim," the one who restores the dead to life. The 
key to the resurrection is one of the three (or four) 
keys not given, save in very rare cases, to any one 
else, but is in the hands of God alone (Ta‘an. 2a, b; 
Gen. R. Ixxiii.; see EscuATOLOGY). 

Israel is God's people. "This relation to Him can 
not be dissolved by Israel (Num. R. ii). This is 

expressed in the definition of God's 

God and name as *ehyeh asher ehyeh." "The 

Israel. individual has the liberty to profess 
God or not; but the community, if re- 

fractory, is coerced to acknowledge Him (Ex. R. iii. 
14). Asaking might fasten the key of his jewel- 
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casket by a chain lest it be lost, so God linked His 
name with Israel lest the people should disappear 
(Yer. Ta'an. 69d). Israel's love for God, evidenced 
when in the desert, became a great treasure of di- 
vine grace, stored up for the days of Israel's troubles 
(Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxxvi. 11). Upon Israel's fidelity 
to God even the earth's fertility is dependent (Lev. 
R. xlv.) God's punishments are therefore very 
severe for disloyal Israel, though in His grace He 
provides the cure always before the blow (Meg. 13b). 
As a father prefers himself to discipline his son 
rather than to have another beat him, so God Himself 
is Israel's judge (Midr. Teh. to Ps. lxxviii. 41). God 
is toward Israel, however, like that king who, in- 
censed at his son's conduct, swore to hurl a stone at 
him. In order not to break his oath, but being anx- 
ious not to destroy his child, he broke the stone into 
pieces, which one after another he threw at him 
(2b. to Ps. vi. 4; comp. Lev. R. xxxii.) Israel's dis- 
loyalty to God involves in its consequences even 
the other peoples (after Haggai i. 10; Midr. Teh. to 
Ps. iv. 8; comp. Matt. xv. 20; Mark vii. 27; Bacher, 
“Ag, Pal. Amor." i. 140), 

The prayer-book of the Synagogue is the precipi- 
tate of the teachings concerning God held by the 
Rabbis. An analysis of its contents reveals that 
God was adored as the Creator, the Preserver of the 
world (“ Yozer Or,” the first benediction before the 
Shema‘). He is the Great, the Mighty, the Fearful, 
the Highest, the Loving, the All-Sustaining, Revi- 
ving the Dead (in the SuEMONEH ‘ESREB), the King, 
Helper, Deliverer, the Support of the Weak, the 
Healer of the Sick. He sets free the captives, faith- 
ful even to them that sleep in thedust. He is holy. 
Knowledge and understanding are from Him, a mani- 
festation of His grace(“ Attah Honen la-Adam" ; Meg. 
17b; the “Birkat Hokmah,” Ber. 33). He forgives 
sin (^ Ha-Marbeh li-Saloah "). In His mercy He sends 
relief to those that suffer (* Birkat ha-Holim”; ‘Ab 
Zarah, 8a; comp. Meg. 17b). To Israel He contin- 
ually shows His love and abundant grace (* Ahabah 
Rabbah” and * Ahabat ‘Olam,” the second benedic- 
tion before the Shema'; Ber. 11b). Man's physical 
perfection is God's work (“ Asher Yazar"; Ber. 60b). 
In the prayer * Modim" (the “Hoda’ah” [Meg. 18; 
Ber. 29, 34; Shab. 24; Sotah 68b; Sifre, Deut. 949]; 
see ARTICLES OF Farra), God's immutability is ac- 
centuated, as well as His providential care of the 
life and soul of every man. He is “ha-tob,” the 
good one whose mercies are boundless; while in the 
version given in the Siddur of Rab Amram and the 
Mahzor of Rome the statement is added that “God 
has not abandoned Israel.” God is also hailed as 
the maker of peace. The thought of God’s unity, 
it is needless to remark, dominates throughout. 
The “‘Alenu,” with which, according to the Kol Bo 
(S& 11 and 77; Tur Orah Hayyim, § 133), every 
service must conclude, is à résumé of the implica- 
tions of Israel's conception of God. He is the Lord 
of the universe; the Creator. Israel by His grace 
was called to know Him as the King of Kings, the 
Holy One. He aloneisGod. It concludes with the 
fervent prayer for the coming of the day when 
idolatry shall be no more, but God shall be acknowl- 
edged as the one and only God. 

E. G. B. 
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—lIn Philosophical Literature: The rise of 
Karaism marks an epoch in Jewish philosophical 
thought concerning God. The ensuing contro- 
versies induced Jewish Rabbinite thinkers to turn 
their attention to the speculative problems involved 
in the Jewish conception of God. Mohammedan the- 
ology, under the influence of Greek philosophy, 
which came to it by way of Syria through the Chris- 
tian Nestorians, had developed various schools, 
among them the Motekallamin or schoolmen, occu- 
pying a middle position between the orthodox be- 
lievers in the dogmas of the Koran and the Free- 
thinkers or Philosophers. According to Shahrastani 
(ed. Cureton, German transl. by Haarbriicker), they 
were the defenders of the fundamental truths of the 

Koran. They did not appeal solely to 
Motekalla- the wording of the book, but formu- 


min and lated arationalsystem, thatof the Ka- 
Motazi- lam (hence their name, = Hebrew “ Me- 
lites. dabberim ” = “loquentes ”), in which 


through speculation the positions of 
the Koran were demonstrated as logically and intel- 
lectually necessary. 

An offshoot from the Motekallamin were the 
Motazilites, who differed from the former iu their 
doctrines concerning the divine attributes. Desig- 
nating themselves as the proclaimers of the unity 
of God, they contended that the divine attributes 
were in no way to be regarded as essential; they 
thus emphasized God’s absolute unity, which was 
regarded by them even as numerical. Over and 
against them the Asn‘artya urged deterministic 
views in opposition to the ascription of freedom to 
man, and pleaded for the reality of the divine at- 
tributes. These three schools were in so far ortho- 
dox as they all regarded the Koran as the source of 
truth and did not intend to abandon its fundamental 
authority. The Philosophers alone, though in ex- 
ternals observant of the religious ritual, ventured to 
take their stand on points other than those fixed 
by the text of the Koran; and they did not care 
whether their conclusions agreed with or differed 
from the positions of current theology. 

Jewish philosophers in the Middle A ges (900-1300) 
display, on the whole, the methods and intentions 
of these orthodox Mohammedan schools. The same 
problems engage their interest. The attributes of 
God—His unity, His prescience, the freedom of 
human action—are the perplexities which they at- 
tempt to solve. That the teachings of the Bible 
and the theology of the Synagogue are true, they 
assume at the very outset. It is their ambition to 
show that these fundamental truths are rational, in 
conformity with the postulates of reason. Aristote- 
lians for the most part, they virtually adopt the 
propositions of Al-Kindi, Alfarabi, and Al-Ghazali, 
as far as they are adherents of the Kalam: while 
those who are not resort to the Neoplatonic elements 
contained in Arabic Aristotelianism to sharpen their 
weapons. Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and Ibn Roshd 
(AVERROES), also, must be remembered among the 
tutors of the Jewish Aristotelians. 

The first of the Jewish writers to treat of the 
Jewish faith from the philosophical point of view 
was SAADTA, the great anti-Karaite (see his contro- 
versies with Anan, Nahawandi, Ibn Sakawai, and 
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Ben Jeroham), in his famous work “Kitab al- 
Amanat wal-I‘tikadat” (Hebrew, “Sefer Emunot 
we-De‘ot”). Heshows his familiarity 
with the positions of the Motazilites as 
well as with Greek philosophy and 
even with Christian theology. His purpose in com- 
posing the treatise was to set forth the harmony be- 
tween the revealed truths of Judaism and the reason 
of man. In its controversial chapters he attacks 
the theology of Christianity with greater vehemence 
than that of Islam (see Geiger, “ Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. 
Theol.” i. 1929). His philosophical point of view 
has rightly been characterized as eclectic, though 
strongly influenced by Aristotelianism. He prefaces 
his presentation of the God-concept with a discus- 
sion of the theory of human knowledge, which lat- 
ter, according to him, proceeds from the perception 
of the grossly sensual elements common to men and 
animals. But when a man perceives an object, 
merely the accidents come to his vision. By com- 
parison, however, he learns to know the quantity 
of bodies, thus forming the notion of space; while 
through the observation of motion he arrives at the 
perception of time (“Sefer Emunot we-De‘ot,” ed. 
Amsterdam, ii.). In this way man, through contin- 
ued reflection, attains to ever finer and higher degrees 
of knowledge, discovering the relation of cause to 


Saadia. 


effect. Many men, says Saadia, reject the existence 
of God on the ground that the knowl- 

‘í Sefer edge of Him is too subtle and too ab- 
Emunot  stract. But this is easily met by the 


we-De‘ot.” assertion of the graduation of knowl- 
edge, which in its ascent always 

reaches finer degrees, and develops into the faculty 
of apprehending the less concrete and more abstract. 

The final cause some philosophers have held to be 
material, an atom. But in going one degree higher, 
and in assuming the existence of a creator, man must 
know him as the highest; that is to say, God is the 
noblest but also the most subtile goal of speculative 
reflection. Many represent God as corporeal, be- 
cause they do not push their ascending knowledge 
far enough beyond the corporeal to the abstract and 
incorporeal. The Creator being the originator of all 
bodies, He of necessity must be apprehended as 
supramundane, supercorporeal. Those that ascribe 
to God motion and rest, wrath and goodness, also 
apperceive Him as corporeal. The correct concep- 
tion culminates in the representation of God as free 
from all accidents (75.). If this conception be too 
abstract, and is to be replaced by one more material 
and concrete, reflection is forced to recede. The 
final cause must be, by the very postulates of rea- 
son, an abstract being. God-perception is thus the 
rise from the sensual to the supersensual and high- 
est limits of thought. 

But the Creator has revealed Himself to His 
Prophets as the One, the Living, the Almighty, the 
All-Wise, the Incomparable. It is the philosopher’s 
part to investigate the reality of these attributes, 
and to justify them before the tribunal of reason 
(b. ii. 94b, 25a). The unity of God includes His 
being absolutely one, as well as His uniqueness, and 
is necessarily postulated by the reflection that He is 
the Creator of all. For if He were not one, He 
would be many; and multiplicity is characteristic 


of corporeality. Therefore, as the highest thinking 
rejects His corporeality, He must be one. Again, 
human reason postulates one creator, since for crea- 
tion a creator is indispensable; but, as one creator 
satisfies all the implications of this concept, reason 
has no call to assume two or more. If there were 
more than one creator, proof would have to be ad- 
duced for the existence of every one; but such 
proof could not be taken from creation, to account 
for which one creator suffices. That Scripture uses 
two names for God is merely due to linguistic idio- 
matic peculiarities, as “Jerubbaal” is also named 
“ Gideon.” 

God is living because He, the Creator of the 
world, can not be thought of as without life (¢.e., 
self-consciousness and knowledge of His deeds). 
His omnipotence is self-evident, since He is the Cre- 
ator of the all: since creation is perfectly adjusted 
to its ends, God must be all-wise. These three 
attributes human reason discovers “at one stroke” 
(* pit'om," “beli mahshabah,” “mebi’ah ahat”; 70. 
ii. 26a). Human speech, however, is so constituted 
as not to be able to express the three in one word. 
God’s being is simple, not complex, every single 
attribute connoting Him in His entirety. Abstract 
and subtle though God is, He is not inactive. The 
illustration of this is the soul and its directive func- 
tion over the body. Knowledge is still more sub- 

tile than the soul; and the same is 

The Living again exemplified in the four elements. 

God. Water percolates through earth; light 

dominates water; the sphere of fire 

surrounds all other spheres and through its motion 

regulates the position of the planets in the universe. 

The motion of the spheres is caused by the com- 

mand of the Creator, who, more subtile than any of 
the elements, is more powerful than aught else. 

Still, Saadia concedes that no attribute may in 
strict construction be ascribed to God (čb. ii. 98b). 
God has also created the concept attribute; and cre- 
ated things can not belong to the essence of the 
Creator. Man may only predicate God's existence 
(“yeshut”). Biblical expressions are metaphorical. 
The errors concerning God are set forth in ten cate- 
gories. Some have thought God to be a substance; 
some have ascribed to Him quantity; others quid- 
dity (zoiév in Aristotle); others have assigned to 
Him relations and dependency (zpéc¢ 7). The Eter- 
nal can not be in relation to or dependent upon any- 
thing created. He was before creation was. God 
is in no space (xov in Aristotle). He is timeless 
(voré). God can not be said to possess (£yew): all is 
His. He lacks nothing. Possession, however, in- 
cludes lack as its negative. God is incorporeal; 
therefore, He can not beapprehended as conditioned 
by status (xelovat). Nordoes God work (ocv). In 
the common sense of the term, work implies mo- 
tion; and motion, in the subject, can not be in God. 
His will suffices to achieve His purposes; and, more- 
over, in work matter is an element, and place and 
time are factors—all considerations inapplicable to 
God. 

Nor does God suffer (zácygv). Even God's seeing 
is not analogous to human sight, which is an effect 
by some exterior object. Saadia controverts trini- 
tarianism more especially, as well as DuALISM. He 


God 


is most emphatic in rejecting the corporeality of 
God, His incarnation, involved in the Christian doc- 
trine. For his views concerning creation see JEW. 
ENcvc. iv. 889, s.v. CREATION. 

But according to Saadia, man is the ultimate ob- 
ject of creation (* Emunot we-De'ot,” iv. 45a). How 
is human freedom reconcilable with God's omnipo- 
tence and omniscience? That the will of man is free 
Saadia can not doubt. It is the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture and of tradition, confirmed by human ex perience 
and postulated by reason. Without it how could 
God punish evil-doers? But if God does not will 
the evil how may it exist and be found in this 
world of reality? All things terrestrial are adjusted 
with a view to man; they are by divine precept for 
the sake of man declared to be good or evil; and it 
is thus man that lends them their character. God's 
omniscience Saadia declares to be not necessarily 
causal. If man sins, God may know it beforehand; 
but He is not the cause of the sinful disposition 
or act. 

Ibn Gabirol’s theology is more profound than that 
of Sandia. In his *Mekor Hay yin," he shows him- 
self to be a follower of Plotinus, an adherent of the 
doctrine of emanation; yet, notwithstanding this 

pantheistic assumption, he recognizes 


Solomon the domination of a supreme omnipo- 
ibn tent will, a free, personal God. He 
Gabirol. views the cognition of the final cause 
as the end and goal of all knowl- 

edge. "Being" includes: (1) form and matter; (2) 


primal substance, the cause (God); and (3) will, 

the mediator between the other two. Between God 
the Absolute and the world of phenomena, media- 

ting agents are assumed. Like (God) can not com- 

municate with unlike (the world); but mediating 
beings having something of both may bring them 

into relation, God is on the uppermost rung of the 

ladder of being; He is the beginning and cause of 
all. But the substance of the corporeal world is the, 
lowest and last of all things created. The first is 
essentially different from the last; otherwise, the 
first might be the last, and vice versa. God is abso- 

lute unity; the corporeal world, absolute multiplic- 

ity and variety. Motion of the world is in time; 

and time is included in and is less than eternity. 

The Absolute is above eternity; it is infinitude. 

Hence there must bea mediating something between 
the supereternal and the subeternal. Man is the mi- 

crocosm (* ‘olam ha-katon "), a reflection of the mac- 

rocosm. The mind (“sekel”) does not immediately. 
connect itself with the body, but through the lower 
energies of the soul. In like manner in the macro- 

cosm the highest simple substance may only join 

itself to the substance of the categories through the 
mediation of spiritual substances. Like only begets 
like. Hence, the first Creator could have produced 

simple substances only, not the sensual visible world 
which is totally unlike Him. 

Between the First Cause and the world Gabirol 
places five mediators (“emza‘ot”): (1) God's will 
(*ha-razon"); (2) general matter and form; (8) the 
universal mind (*sekel ha-kelali?); (4) the three 
world-souls (*nefashot") vegetative, animal, and 
thinking souls; and (5) nature (*ha-teba'"), the 
mover of the corporeal world. 
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The divine will has a considerable part in this 
system, It is the divine power which creates form, 
calls forth matter, and binds them to- 
The Divine gether. It pervades all, from the 
Will. highest to the lowest, just as the soul 
pervades the body (* Mekor Hayyim,” 
v. 60). God may be apprehended as will and as 
knowledge; the former operating in secret, invis- 
ibly; the latter realizing itself openly. From will 
emanates form, but from the oversubstance matter. 
Will, again, is nothing else than the totality compre- 
hending all formsin indivisible unity. Matter with- 
out form is void of reality; it is non-existent; form 
is the clement which confers existence on the non- 
existent. Matter without form is never actual 
(* be-fo‘al ”), but only potential (“be-koah”). Form 
appears in the moment of creation, and the creative 
power is will; therefore, the will is the producer of 
form. 

Upon this metaphysical corner-stone Ibn Gabirol 
bases his theological positions, which may be 
summed up as follows: 

God is absolute unity. Form and matter are ideas in Him. 
Attributes, in strict construction, may not be predicated of 
Him: will and wisdom are identical with His being. Only 
through the things which have emanated from God may man 
learn and comprehend aught of God. Between God and the 
world is achasm bridged only by mediatorial beings. The first 
of these is will or the creative word. It is the divine power 
activated and energized ut a definite pointof time. Creation is 
an act of the divine will. ‘Through processes of successive 
emanations, the absolute One evolves multiplicity. Love and 
yearning for the first fountain whence issued this stream of 
widening emanations are in all beings the beginning of motion. 
They are yearning for divine perfection and omnipotence. 

Ibn Gabirol may rightly be styled the Jewish 
speculative exponent of a system bordering on the- 
osophy, certainly approaching obscurity and the 
mystic elimination of individuality in favor of an 
all-encompassing all-Divinity (pantheism). His sys- 
temis, however, only aside-track from the main tine 
of Jewish theological thought. 

Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda, in the treatise in- 
troducing his exposition of the “ Duties of the Heart” 
(* Hobot ha-Lebabot," chapter “ Ha- Yihud ”), reverts 
in the main to the method of Saadia. According to 

Bahya, only the prophet and the wise 


Bahya can serve God in truth. All others 
ibn revere in God something utterly out 
Pakuda. of consonance with the exalted, sub- 


lime conception of God (75. 8 2). It is 
therefore every one's duty to arrive at a proper con- 
ception of God's unity by means of speculative re- 
flection, and to be thus enabled to differentiate true 
unity (“ehad ha-emet") from pseudo-unity (* ehad 
ha-‘ober”). In consequence Bahya develops the 
following seven demonstrative arguments in sup- 
port of God's unity: 

(1) The universe is like à pyramid sloping up- 
ward from a very broad base toward the apex: or 
it resembles an infinite series of numbers, of which 
the first is one, and the last comprises so many 
figures as to baffle all efforts to form a conception 
of it. The individual beings in the world are nu- 
merically infinite; when these individuals are clas- 
sified in groups according to species, etc., the num- 
ber of these groups becomes smaller. Thus by 
proceeding in his classifications to always more com- 
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prehensive groups, man reduces the number ever 
more and more until he arrives at the number five, 
i.e., four elements plus motion. These, again, are 
really two only: matter and form. Their common 
principle, more comprehensive than either, must 
thus be smaller than two, 2.6., ONE. 

(2) The harmony and concordance prevailing in 
creation necessitate the apprehension of the world as 
the work of one artist and creator. 

(8) Without a creator there could be no creation. 
Thus reason and logic compel the assumption of a 
creator; but to assume more than one creator is irra- 
tional and illogical. . 

(4) If one believes in the existence of more than 


one God, one of two alternatives is suggested: (a). 


One God was potent enough to create the all; why, 

then, other gods? ‘They are super- 

Proofs of fluous. (b) One God alone had not the 

Unity. power; then God was limited in 

power, and a being so limited is not 

God, but presupposes another being through which 
He Himself was called into existence. 

(5) The unity of God is involved in the very con- 
ception of Him. If there were more gods than one, 
this dilemma would be presented: (4) These many 
gods are of one essence; then, according to the law 
of absolute identity, they are identical and therefore 
only one. Or (d) these gods are differentiated by 
differences of essential qualities: then they are not 
gods; for God, to be God, must be absolute and 
simple (non-composite) being. 

(6) God connotes being without accidence, t.e., 
qualities not involved in being. Plurality is quan- 
tity, and, therefore, accidence. Hence plurality may 
not be predicated of God. 

(7) Inversely, the concept unity posits the unity 
of God. Unity, according to Euclid, is that through 
which a thing becomes numerically one. Unity, 
therefore, precedes the number one. Two gods 
would thus postulate before the number one the ex- 
istence of unity. In all these demonstrations Bahya 
follows the evidential argumentations of the Arabic 
schoolmen, the Motekallamin. In reference to God’s 
attributes, Bahya is of those who contend that at- 
tributes predicated of God connote in truth only 
negatives (excluding their opposites), never posi- 
tives (čb. S 10). 

This view is shared also by Judah ha-Levi, the 
author of the “Cuzari,” probably the most popular 
exposition of the contents of Israel's religion, though, 
as Grütz rightly remarks (“ Geschichte,” vi. 15%), 
little calculated to influence thinkers. He regards 
- GnEATION as an act of divine will (“ Cuzari,” ii. 50). 
God is eternal; but the world is not. He ranges 
the divine attributes into three classes: (1) practi- 

cal, (2) relative, and (3) negative. The 

Judah ha- practical are those predicated of God 

Levi. on the ground of deeds which, though 

not immediately, yet perhaps through 

the intervention of natural secondary causes, were 

wrought by God. God is in this sense recognized 

as gracious, full of compassion, jealous, and aven- 
ging. 

Relative attributes are those that arise from the 
relations of man, the worshiper, to God, the one 
worshiped. God is holy, sublime, and to be praised ; 


but though man in this wise expresses his thoughts 
concerning God, God’s essence is not thereby de- 
scribed and is not taken out of His unity (“ me-aha- 
duto "). 

The third class seemingly express positive quali- 
ties, but in reality negative their contraries. God is 
living. This does not mean that He moves and 
feels, but that He is not unmoved or without life. 
Life and death belong to the corporeal world. God 
is beyond this distinction. "This applies also to His 
unity; it excludes merely the notion that He is more 
than one. His unity, however, transcends the unity 
of human conceptual construction. Man's "one" is 
one of many, a part of a whole. In this sense God 
ean not be called “One.” Even so, in strict accu- 
racy, God may not be termed “the first.” He is 
without beginning. And this is also true of the 
designation of God as “the last." Anthropo »athie 
expressions are used; but they result from the 
humanwardimpression of His works. "God's will” 
isa term connoting the cause of all lying beyond 
the sphere of the visible things. Concerning Ha- 
Levi's interpretation of the names of God see 
NAMES OF GOD. 

In discussing the question of God's providential 
government and man’s freedom Ha-Levi first con- 
troverts FATALISM; and he does this by showing 
that even the fatalist believes in possibilities. Hu- 
man will, says he, is the secondary cause between 
man and the purpose to be accomplished. God is 

the First Cause: how then can there 


Contro- be room for human freedom? But 
verts will is a secondary cause, and is not 
Fatalism. under compulsion on the part of the 


first cause. "The freedom of choice is 
thus that of man. God's omnipotence is not im- 
pugned thereby. Finally, all points back to God as 
the first cause of this freedom. In this freedom is 
involved God's omnipotence. Otherwise it might 
fail to be available. The knowledge of God is not 
a cause. God's prescience is not causal in reference 
to man's doings. God knows what man will do; 
still it is not He that causes man's action. To sum 
up his positions, Judah ha-Levi posits: (a) The ex- 
istence of a first cause, Z.e., a wise Creator always 
working under purpose, whose work is perfect. It 
is due to man's lack of understanding that this per- 
fection is not seen by him in all things. (5) There 
are secondary causes, not independent, however, but 
instrumentalities. (c) God gave matter itsadequate 
form. (d) There are degrees in creation. "The sen- 
tient beings occupy higher positions than those 
without feelings. Manis thehighest. Israel as the 
confessor of the one God outranks the polytheistic 
heathen. (e) Man is free to choose between good 
and evil, and is responsible for his choice. 
Abraham ibn Daud, in his “Emunah Ramah,” 
virtually traverses the same ground as his predeces- 
sors: but in reference to God’s pre- 
Abraham science he takes a very free attitude 
ibn Daud. (i. p. 90) He distinguishes two 
kinds of possibilities: (1) The subjec- 
tive, where the uncertainty lies in the subject him- 
self. This subjective possibility is not in God. (2) 
The objective, planned and willed by God Himself. 
While under the first is the ignorance of one living 


God 
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in one place concerning the doings of those in an- 
other, under the second falls the possibility of man’s 
being good or bad. God knows beforehand of this 
possibility, but not of the actual choice. The later 
author RaLBaG advances the same theory in his 
* Milhamot ha-Shem " (iii. 2). Ibn Daud also argues 
against the ascription of positive attributes to God 
(* Emunah Ramah,” ii. 8). 

Moses ben Maimon’s “ Moreh Nebukim ” (“ Dalalat 
al-Ha'irin?) is.the most important contribution to 
Jewish philosophical thought on God. According 
to him, philosophy recognizes the existence and per- 
fection of God. God's existence is proved by the 
world, the effect whence he draws the inference of 
God's existence, the cause. "The whole universe is 
only one individual, the parts of which are interde- 
pendent. 'The sublunar world is dependent upon 
the forces proceeding from the spheres, so that the 
universe is a macrocosm (* Moreh,” ii. 1), and thus 
the effect of one cause. 

Two gods or causes can not be assumed, for they 
would have to be distinct in their community: but 
God is absolute; therefore He can not be composite. 
The corporeal alone is numerical. God as incorpo- 
real can not be multiple (“ Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, 


i. 7). But may God besaid to be one? 
Mai- Unity is accidence, as is multiplicity. 
monides. “God is one” connotes a negative, t.e., 


God is not many (“ Moreh,” i. 57). Of 
God it is possible only to say that He is, but not 
what He is (20.; *hayuto bi-lebad lo mahuto”; in 
Arabic “anniyyah” = ör, éore [quodditas]). All at- 
tributes havea negative implication, even existence. 
God's knowledge is absolute (7b. iii. 19). God's 
knowledge is never new knowledge. Thereis noth- 
ing that He does not know. In His knowledge v 
comprehends all, even infinitude (75. iii. 20). God's 
knowledge is not analogous to man's. Evil is 
merely negation or privation (čb. iii. S). God is not 
its author; for God sends only the positive. All 
that is, save God, is only of possible existence; but 
God is the necessarily existent (2b. i. 57). In Him 
there is no distinction between essence (“‘ezem”) 
and existence (“ha-mezi’ut”), which distinction is 
in all other existing things. For this reason God is 
incorporeal, one, exalted above space and time, and 
most perfect (2d. ii., Preface, 18, 21, 28, 24). 

By the successors of Maimonides, Aso, halbag 
(LEVI BEN GERsHON), and CREsCAs, no important 
modifications were introduced. Albo contends that 
only God may be designated as one, even numerical 
oneness being not exclusive connotation of unity 
(*'Ikkarim," ii. 9, 10; comp. Ibn Zaddik. “‘ Olam 
Katon," p. 49: *ehad ha-mispar eno ka-ehad ha- 
elahut”). He, too, emphasizes God'sincorporeality, 
unity, timelessness, perfection, etc. (“‘Ikkarim,” 
ii. 6). 

Crescas pleads for the recognition of positive at- 
tributes in God. He concedes that the unity of God 
can not be demonstrated by speculation, but that 
it rests on the “Shema‘” alone. It may be noticed 
that Aaron ben Elijah (“‘Ez ha-Hay yim," ch. 1xxi.) 
also argues in favor of positive attributes, though 
2e regards them in the light of homonyms. 

The precipitate of these philosophical! speculations 
may be said to have been the creed of Maimonides 


(see ARTICLES OF Farta). It confesses that God is 
the Creator, Governor of all. He alone “does, has 
been and will be doing." God is One; but His 
unity has no analogy. He alone is God, who was, 
is, and will be. He is incorporeal. In corporeal 
things there is no similitude to Him. He is the first 
and the last. Stress is also laid on the thought 
that none shares divinity with Him. This creed is 
virtually contained in the ADon ‘OLAM and the 
YIGDAL. 

The cabalists (see CABALA) were not so careful as 
Maimonides and others to refrain from anthropo- 
morphic and anthropopathic extravagances and 
ascriptions (see Sar‘uk Koman). Nevertheless their 
efforts to make of the incorporeality of Goda dogma 
met with opposition in orthodox circles. Against 
Maimonides (“ Yad,” Teshubah, iii. 7), denying to 
the believers in God’s corporeality a share in the 
world to come, ABRAHAM BEN Davip or Pos- 
QUIERES raised a fervent protest. Moses Taku is 
another protestant (* Ozar Nehmad,” iii. 25; comp. 
Abraham Maimuni, “ Milhamot,” p. 25). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schmiedl, Studien über Jüdische Religions- 

philosophie, Vienna, 1869; P. J. Muller, De Godsleer der Mid- 

deleeuwsche Joden, Groningen, 1898; D. Kaufmann, Attri- 

butenlehre, Leipsic, 1880; Guttmann, Die Religionsphiloso- 
phie des Saadia ; idem, Die Religionsphilosophie Abraham 


ibn Dauds: M. Joël, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Religions- 
philosophie, Leipsic, 1872; Munk, Mélanges. 
E. G. H. 


— The Modern View: On the whole, the mod- 
ern Jewish view reproduces that of the Biblical 
books, save that the anthropomorphic and anthro- 
popathic terminology is recognized as due to the in- 
sufficiency of human language to express the super- 
human. 'Theinfluence of modern philosophers (Kant 
and Hegel) upon some sections of Jewish thought 
has been considerable. The intellectual elements in 
the so-called demonstrations.of God's existence and 
the weakness of theargument have been fully recog- 
nized. The Maimonidean position, that man can not 
know God in Himself (XY), bas in consequence 
been strengthened (see AewosTICISM). The human 
heart (the practical reason in the Kantian sense) is the 
first source of knowledgeof God (see Samuel Hirsch, 
“ Catechismus," s.v. “Die Lehre”), The experience 
of man and the history of Israel bear witness to God's 
existence, who is apprehended by man as the Living, 
Personal, Eternal, All-Sustaining, the Source of all 
life, the Creator and Governor of the universe, the 
Father of all, the Righteous Judge, in His mercy 
forgiving sins, embracing all in His love. He is 
both transcendental and immanent. Every human 
soul shares to a certain degree in the essence of the 
divine. In thus positing the divinity of the human 
soul, Judaism bridges the chasm between the tran- 
scendental and the immanent elements of its concep- 
tion of God. Pantheism is rejected as one-sided; 
and so is the view, falsely imputed to Judaism, 
which has found its expression in the absolute God 
of Islam. 

The implications of the Jewish God-idea may be 
described as “ pan-monotheism,” or “ethical mono- 
theism.” In this conception of God, Israel is called 
to the duty, which confers no prerogatives not also 
within the reach of others, of illustrating in life the 
godliness of the truly human, through its own 
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“holiness”; and of leading men to the knowledge of 

the one eternal, holy God (see DEISM; EVOLUTION). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel Hirsch, Die Religionsphilosophie der 
Juden, Leipsic, 1843; Formstecher, Die Religion des Geistes ; 
see also CATECHISM ; Rülf, Der Einheitsgedanke. 


E. G. H. 


— —Qritical View: Biblical historiography pre- 
sents the theory that God revealed Himself succes- 
sively to Adam, Noah, Abraham and his descend- 
ants, and finally to Moses. Monotheism was thus 
made known tothe human race in general and to 
Israel in particular from the very beginning. Not 
ignorance but perverseness led to the recognition 
of other gods, necessitating the sending of the Proph- 
ets to reemphasize the teachings of Moses and the 
facts of theearlierrevelation. Contrary to this view, 
the modern critical school regards monotheism as 
the final outcome of a long process of religious evo- 
lution, basing its hypothesis upon certain data dis- 
covered in the Biblical books as well as upon the 
analogy presented by Israel's historical development 
to that of other Semitie groups, notably, in certain 
stages thereof, of the Arabs (Wellhausen, “Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten,” iii. 164; Nöldeke, in “Z. D. M. 
G.” 1887, p. 719). 

The primitive religion of Israel and the God-con- 
cept therein attained reflected the common primi- 
tive Semitic religious ideas, which, though modified 
in Biblical times, and even largely eliminated, have 
left their traces in the theological doctrines of the 
Israel of later days. Renan’s theory, formulated in 
his “Precis et Système Comparé des Langues Semi- 
tiques" (1859), ascribing to the Semites a monothe- 
istic instinct, has been abandoned because it was 
found to be in conflict with facts. As far as epi- 
graphie material, traditions, and folk-lore throw 

light on the question, the Semites are 

Polythe- shown to be of polytheistic leanings. 

istic Astral in character, primitive Semitic 
Leanings religion deified the sun, the moon, and 
of the the other heavenly bodies. The 

Semites. storm-clouds, the thunder-storms, and 

the forces of nature making for fertil- 
ity or the reverse were viewed as deities. As long 
as the Semites were shepherds, the sun and the 
other celestial phenomena connected with the day 
were regarded as malevolent and destructive; while 
the moon and stars, which lit up the night—the time 
when the grass of the pasture was revived—were 
looked upon as benevolent. In the conception of 
Yawa found in the poetry of the Bible, speaking 
the language of former mythology and theology, 
the element is still dominant which, associating Him 
with the devastating cloud or the withering, con- 
suming fire, virtually accentuates His destructive, 
fearful nature (Wellhausen, /.c. iii. 77, 170; Baethgen, 
“ Beiträge zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte,” p. 
9, Berlin, 1888; Smend, “Lehrbuch der Alttesta- 
mentlichen Religionsgeschichte," p. 19, Leipsic, 
1893). 

The intense tribal consciousness of the Semites, 
however, wielded from a very early period a deci- 
sive influence in the direction of associating with 
each tribe, sept, or clan a definite god, which the 
tribe or clan recognized as its own, to the exclusion 
of others. For the tribe thought itself descended 


from its god, which it met and entertained at the 
sacrificial meal. With this god it maintained the 
blood covenant. Spencer’s theory, that ancestral 
animism is the first link in the chain of religious 
evolution, can not be supported by the data of 
Semitic religions. Ancestral animism as in vogue 
among the Semites, and the “cult of the dead ” (see 
Witch of Enpor) in Israel point rather to individ- 
ual private conception than to a tribal institution. 
In the development of the Israclitish God-idea it 
was not a determining factor (Goldz.her, “ Le Culte 
des Ancétres et des Morts chez les Arabes," in * Revue 
de l'Histoire des Religions," x. 932; Oort, in “ The- 
ologisch Tijdschrift,” 1881, p. 850; Stade, “ Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel,” i. 387). 

Characteristic, however, of the Semitic religions 
is the designation of the tribal or clan deity as 
“adon” (lord), “melek” (king), “ba‘al” (owner, 
fructifier). The meaning of “el,” which is the 
common Semitic term, is not certain. It has been 
held to connote strength (in which case God would 
— *the strong”), leadership (“the first”), and bril- 
liancy (Sprenger, in his “Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammad,” in which God —*sun") It has 
also been connected with “elah,” the sacred tree (Ed. 
Meyer, in Roscher's *Ausführliches Lexikon der 
Griechischen und Römischen Mythologie,” s.v. “ El”; 
and Smend, Le. p. 26, note 1). Equally puzzling 
is the use of the plural * Elohim ? in Hebrew (nbs 
in Phenician; comp. Ethiopic *amlak"). The in- 
terpretation that it isa “pluralis majestatis " with 
the value of an abstract idea (“the Godhead ”), as- 
sumes too high a degree of grammatical and philo- 
sophical reflection and intention to be applicable to 
primitive conditions. "Traces of an original poly- 
theism might be embodied in it, were it not for the 
fact that the religion of Israel is the outgrowth of 
tribal and national monolatry rather than of poly- 
theism. 

Each tribe in Israel had its tribal god (see, for in- 
stance, Dan; Gap; ASHER). Nevertheless from a 
very remote period these tribes recognized their af- 
finity to one another by the fact that 
above their own tribal god they ac- 
knowledged allegiance to YHWH. 
This Yawn was the Lord, the Master, 
the Ruler. His will was regarded as supreme. He 
revealed Himself in fire or lightning. 

In Ex. vi. 2 Yawa is identified with El-Shaddai, 
the god of the Patriarchs. What the latter name 
means is still in doubt (see Néldeke in “Z. D. M. G.” 
1886, p. 735; 1888, p. 480). Modern authorities have 
argued from the statement in Exodus that YnwH 
was not known among the Hebrews before Moses, 
and have therefore insisted that the name at least, 
if notthe god, was of foreign origin. Delitzsch's al- 
leged discovery of the name “ YHwH” on Babylonian 
tablets has yet to be verified. Moses is held to have 
identified a Midianite-Kenite deity with the patri- 
archal El-Shaddai. However this may have been, 
the fact remains that from the time of the Exodus 
onward Israel regarded itself as the people of 
Yuwu, whose seat was Sinai, where he manifested 
Himself amidst thunder and lightning in His unap- 
proachable majesty, and whence He went forth to 
aid His people (Judges v. 4; Deut. xxxiii. 2). It 
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was Yuwu who had brought judgment on the gods 
of Egypt, and by this act of His superior power had 
renewed the covenant relation which the fathers of 
old had maintained with Him. 

From the very outset the character of Yawn must 
have been of an order conducive to the subsequent 
development of monotheistic and ethical connota- 
tions associated with the name and the idea. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that the notion of 
sex, so pernieious in other Semitic cults, was from 
the outset inoperative in the worship of Yawn. As 
Israel's God, He could not but be jealous and in- 
tolerant of other gods beside Him, to whom Israel 
would pay honor and render homage. Enthroned 
in the midst of fire, He was unapproachable (“ ko- 
desh”); the sacrificial elements in His cult were of 
ə correspondingly simple, pastoral nature. The 
jealousy of Yuwu was germinal of His unity; and 
the simplicity and austerity of His original desert 
worship form the basis of the moralization of the 
later theology. 

With the invasion of the land, Israel changed from 
& pastoral into an agricultural people. The shep- 

herd cult of the desert god came into 
Change of contact and conflict with the agricul- 
Social tural deities and cults of the Canaan- 
Conditions. ites. Ymwu was partly worshiped 
under Canaanitish forms, and partly 
replaced by the Canaanitish deities (Baalim, eto.). 
But Yawn would not relinquish His claim on 
Israel. He remained the judge and lawgiver and 
ruler and king of the people He had brought out 
from Egypt. The Nazaritesand the Prophets arose 
in Israel, emphasizing by their life and habits as 
wellas by their enthusiastic and indignant protest 
the contrast of Israel with the peoples of the land, 
and of its religion with theirs (comp. the Yuwmn of 
Erwan; He is “Ha-Elohim”). With Canaanitish 
cults were connected immoralities as well as social 
injustice. By contrast with these the moral nature 
of Ymwnz came to be accentuated. 

During the first centuries of Israel's occupation 
of Palestine the stress in religious life was laid on 
Israel's fidelity to Y n wir, who was Israel’s only God, 
and whose service was to be different from that 
offered unto the Daalim. The question of God's 
unity was not in the center of dispute. Yuwit was 
Israel's only God. Other peoples might have other 
gods, but Israel's God had always shown His supe- 
riority over these. Nor was umbrage taken at this 
time at the representations of Yuws by figures, 
though simplicity still remained the dominant note 
in His cult. A mere stone or rock served for an 
altar (Judges vi. 20, xiii. 10; I Sam. vi. 14); and 
natural pillars (holy trees,“ mazebot ?) were more fre- 
quent than artificial ones (see Smend, l.c. pp. 40 et 
$9.) The Ernon was perhaps the only original 
oracular implement of the Yn wm cult. Teraphim 
belonged apparently to domestie worship, and were 
tolerated under the ascendency of the Yawn na- 
tional religion. “Massekah” was forbidden (Ex. 
xxxiv. 17), but not “pesel”; hence idols seem not 
to have been objected to so long as Yuwn’s exclu- 
sive supremacy was not called into doubt. The 
Ark was regarded as the visible assurance of Yirwir's 
presence among His people. Human sacrifices, af- 


fected in the Canaanitish Moloch cult, were espe- 
cially abhorred; and the lascivious rites, drunken- 
ness, and unchastity demanded by the Baalim and 
their consorts were declared to be abominations in 
the sight of Ymwn. 

These conceptions of God, which, by comparison 
with those entertained by other peoples, were of an 
exalted character, even in these early centuries, were 

enlarged, deepened, refined, and spiri- 


The God  tualized by the Prophets in proportion 
of the as historical events, both internal and 
Prophets. external, induced a widening of their 


mental horizon and a deepening of their 
moral perceptions. Firstamongtheseis Amos. He 
speaks as the messenger of the God who rules all 
nations, but who, having known Israel alone among 
them, will punish His people all the more severely. 
Assyria will accomplish God's primitive purpose. 
In Amos' theology the first step is taken beyond 
national henotheism. Monotheism begins through 
him to find its vocabulary. This God, who will 
punish Israel as He does the other nations, can not 
condone social injustice or religious (sexual) degra- 
dation (Amos iv.). The ethical implications of 
Yuwu’s religion are thus placed in the foreground. 
Hosea introduces the thought of loveas the cardinal 
feature in the relations of Israel and God. He 
Spiritualizes the function of Israel as the exponent 
of divine purposes. Yuwan punishes; but His love 
is bound ultimately to awaken a responsive love 
by which infidelity will be eliminated and over- 
come. 

Isaiah lays stress on God's holiness: the “ko- 
desh,” unapproachable God, is now “kadosh,” holy 
(see Baudissin, * Der Begriff der Heiligkeit im Alten 
Testament," in “Studien zur Semitischen Religions- 
gesch.”). It is Israel's duty as God's people to be 
cleansed from sin by eschewing eviland by learning 
to do good. Only by striving after this, and not by 
playing at diplomacy, can the “wrath of God” be 
stayed and Jerusalem be saved. The remnant. in- 
deed will survive. Isaiah’s conception of God thus 
again marks an advance beyond that of his prede- 
cessors. God will ultimately rule as the arbiter 
among the nations. Peace will be established, and 
beasts as well as men will cease to shed blood. 

Jeremiah and his contemporaries, however, draw 
near the summit of monotheistic interpretations of 
the Divine. The cultus is centralized; Deutcro- 
nomic humanitarianism is recognized as the kernel of 
the God-idea. Israel and Palestine are kept apart 
from the rest of the world. Yuwmn ceases to be 
localized. Much greater emphasis than was insisted 
on even by Isaiah is now laid on the moral as dis- 
tinct from the sacrificial involutions of the God-idea. 

The prophets of the Exile continue to clarify the 
God-concept of Israel. For them God is One; Ho is 
Universal. Heis Creator of the All. He can not 
be represented by image. The broken heart is 
His abiding-place. Weak Israel is His servant 
(“‘ebed”). He desires the return of the sinner. 
His intentions come to pass, though man’s thoughts 
can not grasp them. 

After the Exile a double tendency in the concep- 
tions of God is easily established. First, He is 
Isracl’s Lawgiver; Israel shall be holy. Secondly, 
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He is all mankind's Father. In the Psalms the 
latter note predominates. Though the post-exilic 

congregation is under the domination 
Post-Exilic of national sacerdotalism (represented 


Concep- by P), in the Wisdom literature the 
tion. universal and ethical implications of 
Israel's God-belief came to the fore- 

front. In the later books of the Biblical canon the 


effort is clearly traceable to remove from God all 
human attributes and passions (see ANTHROPOMOR- 
PHISM and ANTHROPOPATHISM). The critical school 
admits in the final result what the traditional view 
assumes as the starting-point. The God whom 
Isracl, through the events of its history, under the 
teachings of its men of genius, the Prophets, finally 
learned to proclaim, is One, the Ruler and Creator 
of all, the Judge who loveth righteousness and 
hateth iniquity, whose witness Israel is, whose true 
service is love and justice, whose purposes come 
and have come to pass. 
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GOD, CHILDREN OF (“bene ha-Elohim,” per- 
haps = “sons of the gods"): The “sons of God" 
are mentioned in Genesis, in a chapter (vi. 2) which 
reflects preprophetie, mythological, and polytheis- 
tie conceptions. They are represented as taking, at 
their fancy, wives from among the daughters of 
men. For the interpretations given to this state- 
ment see FALL or ANGELS, and FLoop IN RABBIN- 
ICAL LITERATURE. As there stated, the later Jew- 
ish and Christian interpreters endeavored to remove 
the objectionable implications from the passage by 
taking the term “bene ha-Elohim ” in the sense of 
“sons of judges" or "sons of magistrates." In the 
introduction to the Book of Job (i. 6, ii. 1) the “ bene 
ha-Elohim” are mentioned as assembling at stated 
periods, SATAN being one of them. Some Assyro- 
Babylonian mythological conception is held by the 
critical school to underlie this description of the 
gathering of the “sons of God” to present them- 
solves before Yuwu. Another conception, taken 
from sidereal religion, seems to underlie the use of 
the phrase in Job xxxv. 7. 

The Israelites are addressed as *the children of 
the Lord your God" (Deut. xiv. 1). When Israel 
was young, he was called from Egypt to be God's 
son (Hosea xi. 1). The Israelites are designated also 
“the children of the living God ” (db. ii. 1 [R. V. i. 10]; 
comp. Jer. iii. 4). They are addressed as ^ backsli- 
ding children ? (Jer. iii. 14) that might and should call 
God their father (čb. iii. 19). Deut. xxxii. 5, though 
the text is corrupt, seems to indicate that through 
perverseness Israel has forfeited this privilege. Isa- 
iah, also, apostrophizes the Israelites as “children 


[of God] that are corrupters,” though God has reared 
them (Isa. i: 4). Asa man chastises his son, so does 
God chastise Israel (Deut. viii. 5); and like a father 
pities his children, so does God show pity (see CoM- 
PASSION). 

The critical school refers this conception to the 
notion commonly obtaining among primitive races, 
that tribes and families as well as peoples are de- 
scended from gods regarded by them as their phys- 
ical progenitors; community of worship indicating 
community of origin, or adoption into the clan be- 
lieved to be directly descended from the tutelary 
god through the blood covenant. Hence the re- 
proach, “Saying toa stock, Thou art my father; and 
to a stone, Thou hast begotten me” (Jer. ii. 27). 
Even in Deutero-Isaiah (li. 2) this notion is said to 
prevail (* Look unto Abraham your father," in cor- 
respondence with verse 1: “the rock whence ye are 
hewn”). 

That this view was deepened and spiritualized to 
signify a much sublimer relation between the gods 
and their physical descendants than that which the 
old Semitic conception assumed, the following pas- 
sages demonstrate: “Surely they are my people, 
children that will not lie" (Isa. Ixiii. S. “In all 
their affliction he was afflicted ” (25. verse 9). “Thou 
art our father, for Abraham knows us not " (i6. verse 


16, Hebr.). “Thou artour father; weare the clay ” 
(ib. lxiv. 8). “Have we not all one father?" (Mal. 
ii. 10). 


The relation of God to the individual man is also 
regarded as that of a parent to his child. “For my 
father and my mother have forsaken me, but YHWH 
taketh me up” (Ps. xxvii. 10, Hebr.; comp. II Sam. 
vii, 14). That other peoples besides Israel are God's 
children seems suggested by Jer. iii. 19, the rabbinical 
interpretation of the verse construing it as implying 
this (niyn nmwNInDn3, Tan., Mishpatim, ed. Bu- 
ber, 10; Yalk., Jer. 270; Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
ii. 84, note 1). 

Israel as the “first-fruits ” (RANIZN Mwy) is the 
“bekor,” or first-born, in the household of God’s 
children (Jer. ii. 8; Ex. iv. 22). In the interpreta- 
tion of the modern Synagogue this means that 
Israel shall be an exemplar unto all the other chil- 
dren of God (see Lazarus, * Der Prophet Jeremias," 
pp. 91, 82). According to the teachings of Judaism, 
as expounded in the CATECHISMS, every man is God’s 
child, and, therefore, the brother of every other man. 
Mal. ii. 10 is applied in this sense, though the proph- 
et’s appeal was addressed solely to the warring 
brothers of the house of Israel. In this, modern Ju- 
daism merely adopts the teachings of the Apocrypha 
and of the Rabbis. See Ecclus. (Sirach) xxiii. 1, 4; 
li. 10; Wisdom ii. 18, 16, 18; xiv. 8 (comp. xviii. 
18; III Mace. v. 7; Jubilees, i. 24); Job xiii. 4; 
Enoch lxii. 11: Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 30; Sifre, 
Deut. 48 (ed. Friedmann, 84b); Ab. iii. 14; R. H. 
iii. 8; Yer. Ma‘as. 50e; Sifra (ed. Weiss), 98d; Midr. 
Teh. xii. 5 (comp. Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” ii. 487). See 
Son OF GOD. 
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GOD, NAMES OF. See NAMES OF GOD. 
GOD, SON OF. See Son or Gop. 
GODEFROI, MICHAEL H.: Dutch jurist and 


minister of justice; born at Amsterdam Jan. 18, 1814; ` 


died at Würzburg June 27, 1882. He devoted him- 
self to the study of jurisprudence, and at a very 
early age secured employment under thestate. When 
but thirty-two, upon the death of Boas, he became 
by royal appointment judge of the provincial court 
for North Holland; and two years later (1848) he was 
elected in the city of Amsterdam a member of the 
second chamber of the States General of the Nether- 
lands. which position he held until the year 1881. 
In 1860 he prepared a new code of judicial practise 
and procedure; this was adopted, and in recognition 
of his labors thereon the king decorated him with 
the crossof the Order of the Netherlands Lion. On 
several occasions at the formation of ministries he had 
been offered a portfolio, but had each time declined, 
until in Feb., 1860, the king himself joining the 
finance minister, Van Hall, in soliciting Godefroi to 
aid in the formation of a cabinet, he accepted the 
ministry of justice. He has the distinction of being 


the first Jew to fill a cabinet position in Holland, 
and this 18 the more noteworthy since hie was a con- 


sistent and outspoken adherent of his faith, oceupy- 
ing the prominent position of president of the Jew- 
ish consistory and having been a member of the 
Institut zur Förderung Israelitischer Literatur dur- 
ing the eighteen years of its existence. 

Godefroi in his public life was a very ardent friend 
of his people. At one time he exposed in the cham- 
ber the abuses of the missionary efforts in Amster- 
dam, and protested vigorously against the excesses 
of the proselytizing zealots. As minister of justice 
he contributed greatly toward securing the eman- 
cipation of the Jews in Switzerland; the commer- 
cial treaty between the Netherlands and Switzerland 
was not ratified until assurance had been given ot 
the establishment of the legal equality of Jews and 
Christians in the latter country. Again, on Sept. 
23, 1872, and in Dec., 1876, he delivered exhaustive 
speeches in the chamber, insisting that the commer- 
cial treaty with Rumania should not be ratified un- 
til guaranties should have been given that Nether- 
land Jews in that country should enjoy perfect 
equality before the law, The influence of this atti- 
tude upon his Christian colleagues in the chamber 
was evidenced after his death, when, early in July, 
1882, the Rumanian commercial treaty wasagain the 
subject of discussion in the chamber. A member, 
Von Kerwijk, dwelt with fervor upon the intoler- 
ance manifested in Rumania against the Jews, re- 
ferring with indignation to the awful persecutions 
they had endured in Russia, Germany, and other 
countries. With creditable pride he pointed out that 
Holland embodied the true spirit of religious free- 
dom; and he illustrated the contention by showing 
the honor and respect manifested toward Godefroi, 
paying a loving tribute to the great Jewish states- 
man, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, M. H. Godefroi, in Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud. 1882, pp. 524, 520. 
S. M. Co. 


GODFATHER: Primarily, one who assists in 
the performance of the rite of cireumcision by hold- 
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ing the child upon his knees; secondarily, one who 
in a measure takes the place of the father, interest- 
ing himself in the lad's welfare. In the first sense 
the function of the godfather undoubtedly has its 
origin in Hebrew antiquity, and arose naturally 
from the necessity of having some one to assist the 
mohel, or circumciser, by holding the child firmly 
during the performance of the operation. In Tal- 
mudic literature the godfather is called “sandik ? 
or *sandikus," a term which is usually identified 
with the Greek oivdixog (Latin, “syndicus”), in the 
sense of “representative,” “patron,” “advocate.” 
Kohut (“ Aruch Completum,” vi. 84) and Löw (“ Le- 
bensalter," p. 84) claim, on the authority of the me- 
dieval rabbinical works “ Rokeah ” and “ Or Zarua‘,” 
that the correct reading is D*3p73D, and identity it 
with the Greek cóvrekvoc (* companion to the father ? : 
comp. the German “Gevatter,” French “compère,” 
Spanish “padrino,” which all contain this idea of 
association with the father), A number of references 
in Midrashim and other early rabbinical works tes- 
tify to the existence of the godfather in the Talmudic 
age (see the Midrash to Ps. xxxv. 10, and passages 
in interpretation of Gen. xviii. 1 and of Neh. ix. 8; 
also a reference in Pirke B. El). The version of 
the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel to Gen. 1. 23 is 
also an apparent allusion to the office. In medie- 
val rabbinical literature the references to the oftice 
are numerous, and it appears to have been well 
established and highly esteemed. Thus the “ Hag- 
gahot Maimuniyyot” (on the “Yad,” Milah, iii.) 
mentions that many “covet and eagerly desire to 
hold the child upon their knees as it is circumcised.” 

The godfather became known in medieval times 
by many names in addition to the ancient designa- 
tion of “sandik.” Heis called “ ba‘al berit” (master 
of the covenant), “ba‘al bérit ha-milah ” (master of 
the covenant of circumcision), “tofes ha-yeled ” 
(holder of the child), “ab sheni” (second father), and 
also “shaliah” (messenger) The office was sur- 
rounded with marks of honor. <A special seat, usu- 
ally richly decorated, was prepared in the synagogue 
for the sandik, and if the circumcision happened on 
a day on which the Law was read, he was entitled 
to be “called up.” The privilege was reserved for 
persons of standing and of good moral and religious 
character. It was restricted also in other ways. 
Rabbinical authorities (for instance, Rabbenu Perez 
of Corbeil and Judah the Pious) decreed that the 
privilege should not be given more than once to the 
same man in the same family, neither should it, un- 
less unavoidable, be given to women. This latter 
prohibition was based on motives of delicacy. 
Women were, however, permitted to participate in- 
directly in the privilege as associates to the god- 
father. They carried the child to the entrance of 
the synagogue or to the room in which the circum- 
cision was about to take place, where it was taken 
by the godfather. 

The modern manner of observing the custom is 
practically identical with the medieval. The Ger- 
man Jews do not use the term “sandik,” but only 
the German “Gevatter” and, for the godmother, 
“Gevatterin.” According to Polish custom, the of- 
fice is divided into two parts, one performed by the 


sandik, the other by the Gevatter, or, as he is termed 
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in the corrupted Polish-Jewish form of the word, 
the *ICwater." Where there is difficulty in obtain- 
ing persons to act as godfathers it is customary to 
form societies of religious persons for this purpose. 
These societies are known as “hebrot sandika’ut,” 
That the custom has been to some extent affected 
by medieval Christian practise is, no doubt, true, 
but in all essential respects it rests on historic Jew- 
ish ground. Reggio is, therefore, as has been well 
shown by Levinson, not justified in attacking it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v, DIP 33D ; LÖW, 

Lebensalter, Szegedin, 1875; Perles, Zur Rabbinischen 

Sprach- und Sagenkunde, Breslau, 1878; Glassberg, Zikron 

Berit la-Iishonim, Berlin, 1892; idem, Die Beschneidung, 

ib. 1896; Kohn, Ot Berit, Cracow, 1902. 

A. B. D. 

GODING: Town of Moravia, Austria; it has a 
population of about 10,000 (1900), of whom over 
1,000 are Jews. The Jewish community there is one 
of the oldest in the province. As appears from the 
records of the old hebra kaddisha of Góding, two 
Jewish cemeteries, an old and a new one, existed 
there as early as 1682, at the time when the statutes 
of the hebra kaddisha were drafted. In the month of 
Nisan, 1693, these statutes were revised as published 
by I. Willheimer in the Vienna * Neuzeit" of 1864. 
The community seems to have suffered greatly dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ war, and was so reduced that 
for years it could not keep à rabbi of its own. It 
called upon outside rabbis to decide religious dis- 
putes, appealing especially to the Moravian district 
rabbi, Menahem Mendel Krochmal, who several 
times decided questions for it (“ Zemah Zedek,” No. 
99). At that time (between 1648 and 1661) large 
vineyards and cellars in the villages in the vicinity 
of Góding were owned by wealthy Jews. In 1670 
the community was considerably increased by Jew- 
ish exiles from Vienna and Lower Austria. Ref- 
ugees scttled in large numbers in the neighboring 
crownlands. Among them was David b. Isserl, who 
had placed himself under the protection of Prince 
Dietrichstein of Nikolsburg as “rabbi of Giding ” 
(Sept. 1, 1672), paying the yearly sum of three 
florins for protection; he officiated there until 1676. 
Moses b. Isaiah, author of “ Berit Matteh Mosheh,” a 
large commentary to the Pesah Haggadah (Berlin, 
1701), and for a time house rabbi of the “ Hofjude” 
Jost Liebmann at Berlin, passed a part of his child- 
hood at Góding, after his parents had been expelled 
from Vienna. 

In 1689 and 1716 synods were held at Góding, at 
which important resolutions were adopted relating 
to the communal life of the Moravian Jews. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the community 
seems still to have been an important one, for in 
1758 it numbered 140 familes. In June, 1774, all 
the Jews were expelled from Góding by command 
of the empress Maria Theresa; but after her death 

Emperor Joseph II. recalled thirteen 

Synods of families to complete the number of 

1689 and 5,400 families allotted to Moravia. 

1716. The neighboring estate of Kosteletz 
had received twenty of the families ex- 

pelled from the town. The above-mentioned thirteen 
families formed the nucleus of the new community 
of Géding, which had increased to fifty families by 
1864. This new community at first had no rabbi of 
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its own, but called at need upon the rabbi of the 
neighboring Hungarian community of Holics. In 
agreement with the law of 1890 relating to the organ- 
ization of the congregations of Austria, an independ- 
ent congregation was organized at Góding. For 
several years after this date the rabbi of Lundenburg 
officiated at Góding, but in 1899 the community 
again inducted its own rabbi, after an interval of 
126 years. 

Among the noteworthy! rabbis of Géding was 
(Moses) Samson BACHARACH, who settled at Góding 
in 1629, where he officiated for a number of years. 
There he wrote, at the age of twenty-four, a treatise 
on “the 118th Psalm " under the title “Kol Shirim "; 
the work, however, was carried down only to the 
letter % About that time he also wrote several 
* kinot ” (lamentations), describing the sufferings of 
the Moravian Jews during the Thirty Years’ war; 
these poems were inscribed on the walls of the old 
synagogue of Góding. Abraham Parzova (d. 1758), 
twice proposed as chief rabbi of Moravia, was at 
one time rabbi of Góding. The present incumbent 
(1903) is Dr. Ludwig Lazarus. 

E. C. L. Laz. 

GODLINESS : The quality of being godly, t.e., 
godlike, manifested in character and conduct ex- 
pressive of the conscious recognition and realization 
of man's divine origin and destiny, and in the dis- 
charge of the duties therein involved. Regarding 
man as fashioned in the likeness of God (Gen. i. 26, 
27), Judaism predicates of every man the possibility, 
and ascribes to him the faculty, of realizing godli- 
ness, According to its anthropology, this faculty 
was never vitiated or weakened in man by original 
sin. 

In the Authorized Version “ godly ” corresponds 
to the Hebrew "hasid " (Ps. iv. 8, xii. 2 [A. V. 1]; 
but the term “zaddik” (righteous; Ps. i. 5, 6) 
equaly connotes the idea. "The characteristics of 
the godly may best be derived from the fuller ac- 
count given of their antonyms. "The ungodly 
(“resha‘im”; Ps. i. 1, 5) are described as men com- 
passed about with pride, clothed in violence, speak- 
ing loftily and corruptly, denying God's knowledge, 
prospering by corruption in this world, and wrong- 
fully increasing their riches (Ps. Ixxiii.) They are 
those that make not God their strength (čb. lii. 7). 
Godliness is thus also the antithesis to the conduct 
and character of the wicked (“mere‘im ”), the work- 
ers of iniquity (“po‘ale owen”; 70. Ixiv.), “who 
whet their tongue like a sword”; who encourage 
themselves to do evil, denying that God will see 
them. 

The godly, by contrast, is he whose delight is in 
the Torah of Yawa (20. i. 2), or who, to use Micah’s 
phrase, does justly, loves mercy, and walks humbly 
with his God (Micah vi. 8). The godly may be 
said to be actuated by the desire to learn of YHwn’s 
way, to walk in His truth, and to keep his heart in 
singleness of purpose to fear His name (Ps. Ixxxvi. 
11). “To walk in God's ways" (Deut. xiii. 5; 
“halok ahare middotaw shel ha-kadosh baruk hu”: 
Sotah 14a) is the definition of “ godliness,” with the 
explanation that man shall imitate God’s attributes 
as enumerated in Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7a (comp. Yalk., 
Deut. 878). As God is merciful, man also should be 
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merciful; and so with respect to all other character- 
istics of godliness. 

According to the Rabbis, the beginning and the 
conclusion of the Torah relate deeds of divine benev- 
olence. God clothed the naked; He comforted the 
mourners; He buried the dead (Sotah 14a; B. K. 


99a; B. M. 30b based on Mek., Yitro, 2 [ed. Weiss, - 


68a; ed. Friedmann, 595]; comp. the second “ bera- 
kah” in the SHEMONEH '/Esngmn) Godliness thus 
involves a like dispositign and readiness on the part 
of man to come to the relicf of all that are in dis- 
tress and to be a doer of personal kindness to his 
fellow men (*gomel hasadim”; comp. Ned. 39b, 
40a). Thus, whatever is involved in * gemilut hasa- 
dim” (see Crarrry) is characteristic of godliness. 
Matt. xxv. 81 e£ seg. is an enumeration of the impli- 
cations of Jewish godliness, the con- 
Charity the text (“then shall he sit upon the throne 
Essence. of his glory”; 7d. xxv. 81) indicating 
that this catalogue was derived from 
a genuinely Jewish source (comp. Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
exviii. 20, ed. Buber, p. 486). Jewish godliness 
also inculeates modesty and delicate consideration 
of the feelings of one's fellow man. According to 
Eleazar ben Pedat, “to do justly” (Micah vi. 8) 
refers to judgments rendered by judges; “to love 
mercy [love]," to the doing of acts of love (* gemilut 
hasadim "); “to walk humbly,” to quiet, unosten- 
tatious participation in burying the dead and the pro- 
viding of dowries for poor girls about to be married. 
*If" he continues, *for the prescribed acts the 
Torah insists on secrecy and unostentatiousness, how 
much more in the case of acts which of themselves 
suggest the propriety of secrecy " (Suk. 49b; Mak. 
94b) He who is charitable without ostentation is 
greater than Moses (B. B. 9b). Greater is he that in- 
duces others to do kindly deeds than one that 
thoughtlessly or improperly performs them himself 
(B. B. 9a). He who does justly and loves mercy 
fills as it were the whole world with divine love (Ps. 
xxxii. 5; Suk. 49b) Jewish godliness is not an 
“opus operatum," as is so often held by non-Jewish 
theologians. Charity without love is unavailing 
(“en zedakah meshallemet ela lefi hesed she-bah ” ; 
Suk. 49b). It comprises more than accurate justice, 
insistence being laid on “exceeding” justice (Mek., 
Yitro, 2, cited above). 
Godliness also comprehends the sense of depend- 
ence upon divine grace and of gratitude for the op- 
portunity to do good. “Prayer is 


Considera- greater than good works” (Ber. 82b). 
tion for The question why God, if He loves 
Others’ ne poor, doesnot Himself provide for 

Feelings. them, is answered by declaring it to 


be God’s intention to permit man to 

acquire the higher life (B. B. 102). Jewish godliness 
is careful not to put another to shame (Hag. 5a, on 
public boastful charity); God's consideration for 
the repentant sinner (Hosea xiv. 2) is commended 
to man for imitation (Pesik. 163b). He who gloats 
over the shame of his fellow man is excluded from 
the world to come (Gen. R. i). “Better be burned 
alive than put a fellow man to shame " (Sotah 10b). 
It is ungodly to remind the repentant sinner of 
his former evil ways; as is it to remind the descend- 
ant of non-Jews of his ancestors (B. M. 58b). There 


is therefore no forgiveness for him who puts an- 
other to shame or who calls him by an oifensive 
name (B. M. 98b). Godliness includes the forgiving 
disposition (Prov. xvii. 9; Ab. i. 12, v. 14; R. H. 
17m). To be beloved of God presupposes to be be- 
loved of men (Ab. iii. 13). Slander and godliness 
are incompatible (Pes. 118a). Pride and godliness 
are absolute contraries (Prov. vi. 16-19; Ta‘an. Ta; 
Sotah 4b, 5a, b; ‘Ab. Zarah 20b: humility is the 
greatest virtue). To beamong the persecuted rather 
than among the persecutors is characteristic of the 
godly (Git. 30b). “God says, ‘Be like unto me. As 
I requite good for evil, so do thou render good for 
evil’” (Ex. R. xxvi. ; comp. Gen. R. xxvi.). 


E. C. E. G. H. 


GODOWSKY, LEOPOLD: Russian pianist and 
composer; born at Wilna Feb. 18, 1870. Ata very 
early age he showed remarkable talent for music, 
and when nine years old was taken upon the road 
as a child wonder, traveling in Russia and Germany. 
In 1882 he entered the Hochschule für Musik at 
Berlin, where he remained for two years, at the end 
of that time going to the United States to tour the 
country, and the following year to Paris, where he 
studied music until 1890. In 1887 he appeared in 
England with much success, being heard even at 
Marlborough House. He then traveled through Eu- 
rope, and went again to the United States in 1391. 
Since then he has played on both sides of the At- 
lantic. He has been connected with the Thomas or- 
chestra, the New York Philharmonic orchestra, the 
Kneisel quartet, and other well-known orchestras. 
He has composed over one hundred pieces. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maurice Aronson, in The Reform Advocate, 

Chicago, Feb. 24, 1900. 
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GO'EL (5x3): Next of kin, aud, hence, redeemer. 
Owing to the solidarity of the family and the clan 
in ancient Israel, any duty which a man could not 
perform by himself had to be taken up by his next 
of kin. Any rights possessed by a man which 
lapsed through his inability to perform the duties 
attached to such rights, could be and should be re- 
sumed by the next of kin. This applied especially 
to parcels of land which any Israelite found it nec- 
essary to sell. This his go'el, or kinsman, had to re- 
deem (Lev. xxv. 25). From the leading case of 
Jeremiah's purchase of his cousin Hananeel’s prop- 
erty in Anathoth (Jer. xxxii. 8-12) it would appear 
that in later Israel at any rate this injunction was 
taken to mean that a kinsman had the right of pre- 
emption. Similarly, in the Book of Ruth the next 
of kin was called upon to purchase a parcel of land 
formerly belonging to Elimelech (Ruth iv. 9). It 
would appear from the same example that another 
duty of the go'el was to raise offspring for his kins- 
man if he happened to die without any (70. 5). This 
would seem to bean extension of the principle of 
the LEVIRATE MARRIAGE; hence the procedure of 
“halizah " was gone through in the case of Naomi’s 
go'el, just as if he had been her brother-in-law. The 
relative nearness of kin js not very definitely deter- 
mined in the Old Testament. The brother appears 
to be the nearest of all, after whom comes the uncle 
or uncle’s son (Lev. xxv. 49). 
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Another duty of the go’el was to redeem his kins- 
man from slavery if sold to a stranger or sojourner 
(Lev. xxv. 47-55). In both cases much depended 
upon the nearness or remoteness of the year of jubi- 
lee, which would automatically release either the land 
or the person of the kinsman from subjection to 
another. 

As the go'el had his duties, so he had his privi- 
leges and compensation. If an injured man had 
claim to damages and died before they were paid to 
him, his go'el would have the right to them (Lev. v. 
21-26 [A. V. vi. 1-7]. The whole conception of the 
go'el was based on the solidarity of the interests of 
the tribe and the nation with those of the national 
God, and accordingly the notion of the go’cl became 
spiritualized as applied to the relations between 
God and Israel. God was regarded as the go'el of 
Israel, and as having redeemed him from the bond- 
age of Egypt (Ex. vi 6, xv. 13). Especially in 
Deutero-Isaiah is this conception emphasized (Isa. 
xli. 14; xliii. 14; xliv. 6, 24, e£. passim). 

However, the chief of the go’el’s duties toward his 
kinsman was that of avenging him if he should hap- 
pen to be slain by some one outside the clan or tribe. 
This custom is found in all early or primitive civili- 
zations (comp. Post, “Studien zur Entwickelungs- 
gesch. des Familienrechts," pp. 113-187). Indeed, 

it is the only expedient by which any 
Avenger of check could be put upon the tendency 
Blood. todo injury to strangers. Here again 
the principle of solidarity was applied 
to the family of the murderer, and the death of one 
member of a family would generally result in a ven- 
detta. It would appear that this custom was usual 
in early Israel, for the crimes of a man wore visited 
upon his family (Josh. vii, 24; II Kings ix. 26); but 
ata very early stage the Jewish code made an ad- 
vance upon most Semitic codes, including that of 
Hammurabi, by distinguishing between homicide 
and murder (Ex. xxi. 18, 14). It was in order to de- 
termine whether à case of manslaughter was acci- 
dental or deliberate that the Crrres or REFUGE were 
instituted (Deut. xix.; Num. xxxv.). In a case 
where the elders of the city of refuge were satisfied 
that the homicide was intentional, the murderer was 
handedover to the blood-avenger (* go'el ha-dam ")to 
take vengeance on him. Even if it was decided that 
it was a case of unintentional homicide, the man 
who committed the deed had to keep within the 
bounds of the city of refuge till the death of the 
high priest, as the go’el could kill the homicide 
with impunity if he found him trespassing beyond 
the bounds (Num. xxxv. 26, 27). 

In other legislations grew the principle of com- 
muting the penalty by a money fine, known among 
the Anglo-Saxons as “wergild,” which varied in 
amount according to the rank of the person; but 
such a method was distinctly prohibited in the Is- 
raelite code (Num. xxxv. 31). 

It would appear that the custom of the blood- 
avenger still existed in the time of David, as the 
woman of Tekoah refers to it in her appeal to the 
king (II Sam. xiv. 11}, but no further trace of it is 
found. Later the concentration of the population 
in cities gave fuller power to the courts of justice 
io punish cases of murder. The term “go’el” thus 


became entirely confined to the spiritual sense of 

“redeemer.” It is probably used in that way in the 

celebrated passage in Job xix. 25: *I know that my 

redeemer [go'el|liveth." In the Talmud it is used 
exclusively in this manner. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v.; Fenton, Early 
Hebrew Life; W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, pas- 
sim ; idem, The Religion of the Semites, pp. 32 et seg., 212 et 
seq.; Benzinger, Arch. pp. 335-336; Levy, Newhebr. Worterb. 
S.V. 
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GOG AND MAGOG.—Biblical Data: Magog 
is mentioned (Gen. x. 2; I Chron. i. 5) as the second 
son of Japheth, between Gomer and Madai. Gomer 
representing the Cimmerians and Madai the Medes, 
Magog must be a people located east of the Cim- 
merians and west of the Medes. But in the list of 
nations (Gen. x.) the term connotes rather the com- 
plex of barbarian peoples dwelling at the extreme 
north and northeast of the geographical survey cov- 
ered by the chapter. Josephus (* Ant.” ii. 6, $ 1) iden- 
tifies them with the “ Scythians,” a name whichamong 
classical writers stands for a number of unknown 
ferocious tribes. According to Jerome, Magog was 
situated beyond the Caucasus, near the Caspian Sea. 
It is very likely that the name is of Caucasian ori- 
gin, but the etymologies adduced from the Persian: 
and other Indo-European dialects are not convincing. 
In Ezek. xxxviii. 2 “ Magog ” occurs as the name of 
a country (with the definite article); in Ezek. xxxix. 
6 as that of a northern people, the leader of whom is 
Gog. This“ Gog” has been identified with “ Gy ges,” 
but is evidently a free invention, from * Magog,” of 
either popular tradition or the author of the chapter. 
The vivid description of the invasion indicates that 
the writer, either from personal knowledge or from 
hearsay, was acquainted with a disaster of the kind. 
Probably the ravages committed by the Scythians 
under Josiah (comp. Herodotus, i. 103, iv. 11) fur- 
nished him with his illustrative material. As con- 
tained in Ezekiel, the prophecy partakes altogether 
of the character of the apocalyptic prediction; 7.e., 
it is not descriptive of events but predictive ina 
mystic way of happenings yet to be, according to 
the speculative theology of the writer. Winkler’s 
theory (“ Alt-Oriental. Forschungen," ii. 137, iii. 36) 
is that Alexander the Great and his invasion are the 
background. But this anticipates the development 
of the Gog legend, which, indeed, saw in the Mace- 
donian king the Gog of the Biblical prophecy (see 
Goa AND MAGOG IN ÁnaBIC LITERATURE). 

The Gog myth is probably part of a cycle which 
goes back to the Babylonian-Assyrian Creation ac- 
counts (the fight with and the defeat of the Dragon) 
and, on the other hand, enters largely into the escha- 
tology of Judaism and Christianity (see Bousset, 
“The Anti-Christ Legend,” London, 1896; Gunkel, 
“Schöpfung und Chaos," Gottingen, 1895). 

For the rabbinical development of the legendary 
material in connection with the advent of the “end 


time" and the Messiah, see ESCHATOLOGY. 
E. G. H. 


——In Arabic Literature: Gog and Magog, or 
Yajuj and Majuj among the Arabs, are mentioned 
in the Koran and by most Arabic geographers as 
more or lessmythical peoples. Thechief interest in 
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them centers about two points: (1) the wall built by 
Dhu al-Karnain (Alexander the Great) to shut them 
off from the rest of the world, and (2) their reap- 
pearance as a sign of the last day. Geographically 
they represent the extreme northeast, and are placed 
on the borders of the sea which encircles the earth. 
Descended from Japheth, son of Noah, they num- 
ber twenty-four tribes. Six of theseare known by 
name (one being that of the Turks); and the number 
of each tribe equals that of all the other people in 
the world. Some say that they belong to the Cha- 
zars, who are all Jews (Yakut, ii. 440). 

They are of small statüre, attaining to only one- 
half the size of a man (another report, in Yakut, i. 
113, makes them larger). Very ferocious, they have 
claws instead of nails, teeth like a lion, jaws like a 
camel, and hair which completely hides the body. 
Their ears, hairy on one side, are so large that they 
use one for a bed and the other for a covering. 
They live principally on fish, which are miraculously 
provided for them. They resemble animals in their 
habits; and Mas' udi classes them among the beasts. 
They used to ravage the country, deyouring every 
green thing; and it was to prevent this that the 
people living near them begged Alexander to build 
the wall shutting them in. It iseven said that they 
were cannibals (Baidawi). 

The wall is generally supposed to have been at 
Derbent, although in later times it seems to have 
become confused with the Great Wall of China 
(Abual-Fida). The geographers frequently quote an 
account of it given by Sallam, the interpreter. The 
calif Wathik Billah had seen the wall destroyed in a 
dream, and he sent Sallam to investigate. The latter 
recounts marvelous things of the countries through 
which he passed on his way thither, and gives a 
minute description of the wall itself. It was built 
in a gorge 150 cubits wide, and reached to the top 
of the mountains. Constructed of iron bricks em- 
bedded in molten brass, it had a peculiar red-and- 
black striped appearance. In it was an immense 
gate provided with a giant bolt, lock, and key, the 
last of which was suspended by a chain. Yakut 
remarks on this story that God, who knoweth all 
things, also knows whether it be true or not, but. of 
the existence of the wall there can beno doubt, since 
it is mentioned in the sacred book. 

As one of the signs of the approaching day of 
judgment this wall will be broken down and Yajuj 
and Majuj will appear at Lake Tiberias. the water 
of which the vanguard of their hosts will entirely 
consume, so that the rear will pass over on dry 
ground. They will then proceed, eating every one 
they meet, even corpses, and every green thing, 
until they cometo Jerusalem. Here, until God shall 
destroy them, they will annoy Jesus and his faithful 
companions. It issaid that Mohammed gave Yajuj 
and Majuj an opportunity to embrace Islam on the 
occasion of his night journey to Jerusalem; but they 
refused to do so, and consequently are doomed to 
destruction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koran, suras xviii. 94-99, xxi. 96; the Koran 
commentaries of Baidawi and others; Bibliotheca, Geo- 
graphorum Arabicorum, ed. De Goeje, vol. iii.; Mas'udi, 
v.: Ibn al-Fakih, vi.; Ibn Khordadhbeh, vii.; Yakut, Geogra- 
phisches Worterh.; Tabari, Annales; Yule, Marco Polo, i. 
52 et seq., 250, London, 1875. 

E. G. H. M. W. M. 
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GOITEIN, BARUCH (BENEDIT): Hunga- 
rian rabbi; died at Hogyész, Hungary, Nov. 16, 
1849. He occupied the rabbinate of Hógyósz for 
many years, and wrote a work on Talmudic meth- 
odology under the title of * Kesef Nibhar " (Prague, 
1827-98, and republished several times). It contains 
160 principles of rabbinical law, giving the sources 
as found in the Talmud and their application to 
practical cases. The work is of great value because 
of its lucid presentation of an intricate subject. 
Goitein retired in 1841, and was succeeded in the 
rabbinate of Hógyész by his son Hermann (Hirsch) 
Goitein (b. 1805; d. 1860), who was himself suc- 
ceeded by his son Elijahu Menahem (b. 1837 in 
Hógyósz; d. Sept. 25, 1902). Of the latter's sons 
one, Hirsch (b. 1863; d. Aug. 28, 1903), was rabbi 
at Copenhagen; another, Eduard, is rabbi at Burg- 
kunstadt, Bavaria. Hirsch is the author of “ Op- 
timismus und Pessimismus in der Jüdischen Re- 
ligionsphilosophie." Eduard wrote “Das Vergelt- 
ungsprincip im  Biblischen und Talmudischen 
Strafrecht" (1893). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Littera- 

tur, iii. 759; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 115; Allg. Zeit. 

des Jud. 1859, pp. 506-507. | 

D. A. R. 

GOLD: One of the precious metals. There are 
six Hebrew words which denote * gold," four of 
which occur in Job (xxviii. 15-17): (1) an}, the most 
common term, used on account of the yellow color; 
it is generally accompanied by epithets, as “pure” 
(Ex. xxv. 11), “beaten,” or “mixed” (I Kings x. 
16), “refined ? (I Chron. xxviii. 18), “fine” (II Chron. 
iii. 5). (2) Db. “treasured,” fine gold (Job xxviii. 
15; used elsewhere as an adjective with ant). (8) 
th, pure or native gold (Job xxviii. 17 and elsewhere); 
the word ayy (I Kings x. 18) either is an adjective 
formed from ys or it stands for TDN (comp. Jer. x. 9 
and Dan. x.5). (4)*9N3, gold ore (Job xxii. 24). (5) 
nn. a poetical term the meaning of which is “hid- 
den" (Cant. v. 11 and elsewhere) (6) pinn, also a 
poetical term, the meaning of which is "yellow" 
(Prov. viii. 10 and elsewhere). Gold was known from 
the earliest times (Gen. ii. 11) and was chiefly used 
at first for the fabrication of ornaments (Gen. xxiv. 
22). It is only later, in the time of the Judges, that 
gold is mentioned as money (Judges viii. 26). 1t 
was abundant in ancient times (I Chron. xxii. 16; 
II Chron. i. 15; and elsewhere), and a great quantity 
of it was used to ornament the houses of the rich and 
more especially the temples. Both sides of the 
walls of the Tabernacle were covered with gold, 
while the Ark of the Covenant and all the other 
utensils were made of pure gold (Ex. xxv.- xxvii. 
passim). In the Temple of Solomon even the floor 
and the ceiling were covered with gold (I Kings vi. 
29.80). Gold was used also in making the garments 
of the high priest (Ex. xxviii. passzm). The crowns 
of kings were of gold (II Sam. xii. 30). Solomon 
and certain other kings had their shields and buck- 
lers made of gold (I Kings x. 16, 17; I Chron. 
xviii. 7). 

The countries particularly mentioned as producing 
gold are: Havilah (Gen. ii. 11, 12), Sheba (I Kings x. 
9. 10), Ophir (ib. ix. 28; Job xxviii. 16), Uphaz 
(probably the same as Ophir, TDN being a corrup- 
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tion of 33x) (Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5), and Parvaim (II 
Chron. iii. 6). Gold in the Bible is the symbol of 
purity (Job xxiii. 10), of nobility (Lam. iv. 1), of 
great value (Isa. xiii. 12; Lam. iv. 2). Babylon was 
called by Isaiah (xiv. 4) the * golden city," and the 
entire empire figures in Daniel (ii. 88) as a head of 
gold. The human head is compared to a golden 
bowl (Eccl. xii. 6). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

GOLDBAUM, WILHELM: German writer 
and journalist; born at Kempen, Posen, Jan. 6, 1848. 
After studying law for some time at the University 
of Breslau, he became editor of the “ Posener Zei- 
tung.” He lives at present (1903) at Vienna, and 
since 1872 has been one of the editors of the “ Neue 
Freie Presse.” He is the author of “ Entlegene Kul- 
turen” (1877) and "Literarische Physiognomien " 
(1884), the first of which contains several sketches 
relating especially to Jewish history and literature. 

S 


GOLDBERG, ALBERT: German opera-singer; 
born at Brunswick June 8, 1847. Educated at the 
Conservatorium of Leipsic (1865-69), he made his 
début at the court theater at Munich, and played, 
between 1869 and 1883, successively in Mayence, 
Bremen, Neu-Strelitz, Strasburg, Augsburg, and 
Königsberg, at the last-named place directing the city 
theater for three years. In 1889 he became manager 
of the opera at Leipsic, where he is at present (1903) 
engaged. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha con- 
ferred upon him the title of *court singer." His 
repertoire includes: Barbier, Don Juan, Hans Hei- 
ling, Telramund, Wotan, Papag?no, etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biographisches Lexikon, 
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GOLDBERG, BAER BEN ALEXANDER 
(known as BAG [1'2]): Russian scholar; born at 
Soludna near Warsaw in 1799; died at Paris May 4, 
1884. When he was scarcely fifteen years of age 
his parents contracted a marriage for him, and at 
eighteen he had to provide for the wants of a fam- 
ily. Having toiled without success for more than 
twenty-three years, he left his native country for 
Berlin, where he hoped to earn a livelihood by his 
knowledge of Hebrew and the Talmud. 

The passion for science which prevailed at that 
time among the German Jews laid hold of Goldberg, 
and at the age of forty he resumed his neglected 
education, taking up the study of Oriental lan- 
guages. During his sojourn at Berlin he published 
two works: “Kontres mi-Sod Hakamim,” a com- 
mentary on the Jewish calendar, with chronolog- 
ical tables, Berlin, 1845; and “Hofes Matmonim,” 
a selection of essays contained in old and rare man- 
uscripts, these essays including: (1) 28 decisions of 
Solomon ben Isaac (Rashi); (2) letter of Sherira 
Gaon on the methodology of the Talmud, and the 
succession of the Amoraim and Geonim; (8) “ Hai 
ben Mckiz,” Abraham ibn Ezra's psychology and 
eschatology, according to Ptolemy; (4) “ Milleta de- 
Sofos,” fables of the Geonim; (5) “ Piyyut Asher 
Ishshesh,” a liturgic poem of ten strophes on the 
“Baruk she-Amar” of Isaac ibn Ghayyat. 

In 1847 Goldberg went to London, where he re- 
mained until 1852, there publishing, in collaboration 
with his brother, A. L. Rosenkranz, the astronom- 


ical work “ Yesod ‘Olam,” by Isaac Israeli of Toledo, 

with a German summary and mathematical figures 

(Berlin, 1848). He finally settled at Paris (1852), 

and there published: (1) “Sefer ha-Rikmah,” Judah 

ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of the Hebrew 
grammar written in Arabic by Ibn Janah (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1857); (2) “Birkat Abraham,” 

Abraham Maimonides’ answers to the criticisms and 

questions of Daniel the Babylonian (Lyck, 1859); 

(8) “Sefer Taggin,” treating of the crowned letters in 

the Scroll of the Law, after an old manuscript in the 

Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, and containing ex- 

tracts from * Badde Aharon” and “ Migdol Hananel ” 

on the same subject, together with “Midrash Ka- 
ton,” attributed to the tanna R. Akiba, on the coro- 
nation and embellishments of the letters (published 
at the expense of the abbé J. J. L. Bargés, Paris, 1856) ; 

(4) “Risalat R. Judah ben Korcisch Tiharetensis 

Africani ad Synagogam Judeorum Civitatis Fez” 

(published in collaboration with the abbé J. J. L. 

Bargés, Paris, 1867); (5) * Ma‘aseh Nissim,” a transla- 

tion from the Arabic into Hebrew of Daniel the Baby- 

lonian's critical work on Maimonides’ “Sefer ha- 

Mizwot ? (Paris, 1866) ; (6) * Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon,” 

a corrected edition of Sherira’s. letter, with glosses 

and notes (Mayence, 1873); (7) “Sefer ha-Zikronot,” 

Elijah Levita’s Biblical concordance, after a manu- 

script in the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris (Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main, 1878). 

Goldberg contributed to the Hebrew periodicals 
many valuable articles on. Jewish history and liter- 
ature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 181; Ozar ha- 
SUUS 1878, ii. 71; Univ. Isr. May, 1884; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
H, R. I. Br. 
GOLDBERGER, SIGISMUND: Austrian 

jurist; born in Jügerndorf, Austrian Silesia, June 

15,1854. He was educated at the gymnasium of 

Troppau and at the University of Vienna. He 

began the practise of law in Vienna in 1887. He has 

written: * Oesterreichische Gewerbeordnung," 1883; 

“ Das Neue Volksschulgesetz,” 1883; * Die Directen 

Steuern," 1884; *Die Neuen Directen Steuern," 

1898; “Das Neue Oesterreichische Patentrecht,” 

1899. S. 


GOLDBLATT, JACOB SEMENOVICH: 
Russian painter; born at Suwalki 1860; studied at 
the St. Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts from 1878 
to 1888, gaining many prizes, among them the small 
gold medal for *Priam Imploring Achilles," and 
the large gold medal for *'The Last Moments of 
Socrates." He graduated with the title of "class 
artist of the first degree in historical painting,” and 
with a scholarship from the academy with which he 
completed his studies abroad. At present (1902) 
Goldblatt is at the head of a private school of paint- 
ing and sculpture at St. Petersburg. 

H. R. J. G. L. 

GOLDEN CALF. See Carr, GOLDEN. 


GOLDEN RULE, THE: By this name is desig- 
nated the saying of Jesus (Matt. vii. 12): "AIL 
things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them." 
In James ii. 8 it is called “the royal law." It has 


- been held to be the fundamental canon of morality. 
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In making this announcement, Jesus is claimed to 
have transcended the limitations of Jewish law and 
life. The fact is, however, that this fundamental 
principle, like almost if not quite all the “logia ” 
attributed to Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, 
had been proclaimed authoritatively in Israel. In 
the instructions given by Tobit to his son Tobias 
(Book of Tobit, iv.), after admonishing him to love 
his brethren, the father proceeds to urge upon the son 
to have heed of all his doings and to show himself 
of good breeding (“derek erez ") in all his conduct. 
“And what is displeasing to thyself, that do not 
unto any other” (verse 15). Again, there is the well- 
known anecdote in which Hillel explains to a 
would-be proselyte that the maxim “not to do unto 
one's fellow what is hateful to oneself” is the foun- 
dation of Judaism, the rest being no more than com- 
mentary (Shab. 81a) See BROTHERLY Love and 
DIDACHE. 

It has been argued (by Hilgenfeld, Siegfried, and 
recently by Bousset) that the maxim of Hillel ap- 
plied, like the Biblical command * Thou shalt love 

thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. xix. 
Meaning of 18), only to fellow Jews. In proof of 
** Haber." the contention, the word “haber” used 
by Hillel is noted. <As in a technical 
sense HaBER designates a member of the Pharisaic 
fraternity of learned pious men, so here, according 
to the scholars referred to above, it has a restricted 
significance. The circumstances under which Hil- 
Jel was speaking preclude the possibility of his 
having thought of the technical meaning of the 
word. He addresses himself to a non-Jew who 
at best could not for years hope to be a haber. 
“Haber” is the usual rendering for the Hebrew 
“rea?” (neighbor) Much philological hair-split- 
ting has been used to restrict the meaning of 
this word to “compatriot,” but the context of Lev. 
xix. 18 makes it plain that “rea‘,” as interpreted by 
these “holiness laws” themselves (see Enics), em- 
braces also the stranger. "Tobit's admonition proves 
the same, After speaking of “brothers,” d.e., men 
of his race and people, the father proceeds to give his 
son advice regarding his conduct to others, “ the hired 
man," for instance; and in connection with this, not 
in connection with the subject of his marriage, be 
enjoins the observance ot the Golden Rule. 

Love of one's friends and hatred of one's enc- 
mies are nowhere inculcated in Jewish literature, 
despite the fact that Bousset (* Religion des Juden- 
thums," p. 113), referring to Matthew v. 48, calls 
this verse the comprehensive statement of Jew- 
ish ethical belief and doctrine. Hither the second 
half of the sentence is an addition by a later hand, 
or, what is more likely, it resulted from a misappre- 
hension of a rabbinical argumentative question, 
According to Schechter the statement should read 
as follows: “You have heard that [“cttemar” = 
éppé£05| it has been said [in the Law] ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor.’ Does this now mean [*sho- 
mea‘ ani^"] love thy neighbor [friend] but hate 
thine enemy?” No. Nevertheless while Jewish 
ethics has never commanded and paraded love for 
an enemy, it has practised it (Chwolson, “Das 
Letzte Passahmahl Christi,” p. 80). Hillel in an- 
other of his sayings speaks of love for all creatures 
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(“ha-beriyyot”), which term certainly embraces all 
humanity. Nor is it true that the seeming uni- 
versalism of this sentence (Abot i. 19) is restricted 
by the addition "bring them toward the Torah,” 
as Bousset, following Hilgenfeld, would have it 
appear. “Torah” is the equivalent of the modern 
"religion," and if Jesus in the Golden Rule dc- 
clares it to be “the law and the prophets,” he 
puts down merely the more specific for the wider 
implications of the word “torah.” R. Akiba ascribed 
the wider application to the command “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. xix. 18; Sifra 
Kedoshim to the verse [ed. Weiss, p. 89b]; comp. 
Gal. v. 14; Rom. xiii. 8; Yer. Ned. 41c; Gen. R. 
xxiv.; and Kohler in Ernics, RABBINICAL). The 
needy or the dead of non-Jews were never outside 
the range of Jewish brotherly love (Tosef., Git. 
v. 4-5; Git. 61a). The phrase "mi-peue darke 
shalom” (on account of the ways of peace), which 
motivates Akiba’s injunction, does not inject a non- 
ethical, calculating clement into the proposition, but 
introduces the principle of equity into it. 

The negative form of the Golden Rule marks if 
anything a higher outlook than the positive state- 
ment in which it is cast in Matthew. “What you 

would have others do unto you,” 


Negative makes self and possible advantages to 
Jewish self the central motive; “what is hate- 
Form. ful to you do not unto another,” 


makes the effect upon others the regu- 
lating principle. But be this as it may, the Golden 

Rule is only an assertion of the essentially Jewish 

and rabbinical view that “measure for measure” 

should be the rule regulating any one man’s ex- 
pectation from others (rights), while more than meas- 
ure should be the rule indicating one’s services to 
others (duties). The former is phrased * middah ke- 
neged middah ” (Nedarim 39b), and “ba-middah she- 
adam moded modadin lo” (Sotah 8b); the latter is 

“li-fenim mishshurat ha-din” (D. K. 99b), or to be 

“ma‘abir ‘al middotaw,” that is, of a forgiving, 

yielding disposition (see CRUELTY). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
ji. 2744276; L. Lazarus, Zur Charakteristik der Tal- 
mudischen Ethilc; Herm. Cohen, Die Nächstenliebe im 
Talmud, Marburg, 1888; idem, in Jahrbuch für Jüd. Ge- 
schichte und Litteratur, 1900; L. Low, Ges. Schriften, i. 
45; Chwolson, Das Letzte Passahmaht Christi, p. 60, St. 
Petersburg, 1892: Güdemann, Nächstenliebe, in Oesterreich- 
ische Wochenschrift, 1900; idem, Neatestamentliche Stu- 
dien, in Monatsschrift, 1893, pp. 1 et seq.; Bacher, Ag. Tan. 
i 7 (2d ed., p. 4): Felix Perles, Bousset's Religion des 
Judenthums, Berlin, 1908; Hirsch, The Times and Teach- 
ings of Jesus, Chicago, 1894. 


K. E. G. H. 


GOLDENBERG, JOHN: Russian merchant; 
born on the confines of Russia and Rumania; died 
1895. He followed the army in the Crimea (1856-57) 
asasutler, and there acquired wealth, which he after- 
ward greatly increased in Burma. He had settled 
in Turkey after the war, and reached Burma through 
Persia. In Burma he superintended for King The- 
baw some of thelarge transactions in timber-cutting 
by which the king was enriched. Goldenberg after- 
ward reskled for a time in Vienna and Wiesbaden. 
By his will, made in England, he left the greater 
part of his fortune of £160,000 ($800,000) to six Lon- 
don charities and hospitals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 21, 1805. 


J. G. L. 
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GOLDENBERG, SAMUEL LOB: Austrian 
Iebraist; born at Bolechow, Galicia, 1807; died at 
Tarnopol Jan. 11, 1846. He was the founder and 
editor of the Hebrew periodical “Kerem Hemed " 
(vols. i. and ii, Vienna, 18388 and 1896; vols. iii.- 
vii., Prague, 1838-43), the appearance of which 
marked a new epoch in Hebrew literature, in that it 
supplied reading-matter of a thoroughly scientific 
character. Among its contributors were Rapoport, 
Krochmal, Zunz, Slonimsky, Pineles, S. D. Luz- 
zatto, Reggio, Abraham Geiger, Isaac Erter, Samuel 
Byk, Tobias Feder, Joseph Perl, and Aaron Chorin. 
'The pure, classic Hebrew employed by these scholars 
put an end to the conceits and circumlocutions of the 
older Hebraists; and the spirit of criticism and his- 
torical investigation manifested in all their articles 
dealta blow in Galicia to Hasidism, which had for- 
merly counted among itsfollowers many of the con- 
tributors to the “ Kerem Hemed.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1846, pp. 101-105 ; Grütz, 

Gesch. xi. 493, 498; Jost, Neuere Gesch. iii. 105-106. 


S. A. R. 

GOLDENTHAL, JACOB: Austrian Oriental- 
ist; born at Brody, Galicia, April 16, 1815; dicd at 
Vienna Dec. 28, 1868; educated at the University of 
Leipsic. In June, 1848, he became principal of the 
Jewish school at Kishinef, Bessarabia, and held the 
office for some years. He was appointed professor 
of rabbinica and Oriental languages at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna in Sept., 1849, and held the chair until 
his death. Upon the nomination of Hammer-Purg- 
stall he was elected corresponding member of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. llis chief literary 
activity consisted in editing the following manu- 
scripts: (1) * Mozene Zedek,” a treatise on philo- 
sophical ethics by Al-Ghazali, translated into Hebrew 
by Abraham ibn Hasdai, with an introduction on the 
lives and works of Al-Ghazali and Ibn Hasdai, 1838. 
(2) * Bi'ur ibn Roshd,” 'Todrosi's Hebrew translation 
of Averroes! commentary on Aristotle’s * Rhetorica," 
with a historical and philosophical introduction, 
1842. (8) * Mesharet Mosheh,” commentary by Ka- 
lonymus on Maimonides’ system of Divine Provi- 
dence, with his explanation of Ps. xix. and xxxvii., 
1845. (4) “Mafteah,” methodology of the Talmud 
by Nissim ben Jacob of Kairwan, with introduction, 
notes, and references, 1847. (5) * Mikdash Me'at," 
Moses Rieti's didactic poem on ancient philosophy 
and the history of Jewish literature, with an Italian 
and Hebrew preface, 1851 (sce “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1859, p. 124). 

Goldenthal further published a catalogue of He- 
brew manuscripts in the Imperial Library of Vienna, 
1854, and an Arabic grammar in Hebrew for the use 
of the Oriental Jews, with a French preface, 1857. 
Volume i. of the “Denkschriften” of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences contains his “Beitriige zu ci- 
nem Sprachvergleichenden Rabbinisch-Philosophis- 
chen Worterbuche.” He issued “Das Neue Zion,” 
a monthly periodical, Leipsic, Nisan, 1845, of which 
only onenumberappeared, Another periodical which 
he edited, “Das Morgenland,” was also short-lived. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
ix. 332, Leipsic, 1879; Fürst. Bibl. Jud.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus.; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels.; Almanach 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1869, pp. 
245 et scq.; Neue Freie Presse, 1868, No. 1556. 

S. S. Man. 


GOLDFADEN, ABRAHAM B. HAYYIM 
LIPPE: Hebrew and Yiddish poet and founder of 
the Yiddish drama; born at Starokonstantinov, Rus- 
sia, July 12, 1840. He graduated from the rabbinical 
school of Jitomir in 1866. For nine years he taught 
in government schools, 
first at Simferopol and 
afterward at Odessa, 
and in 1875 went to 
Lemberg, where he 
founded “ Yisrolik,” a 
humorous weekly in 
Yiddish which cireu- 
lated mostly in Russia, 
but ceased to exist 
six months later, when 
its entrance to that 
country was prohib- 
ited. Goldfaden then 
went to Czernowitz, 
where he established 
the “Bukowiner Is- 
raelitisches Volks- 
blatt,” which also had 
only a brief existence. 

While on a visit to Jassy, Rumania, in 1876, his 
initial dramatic creation, “The Recruits,” was put 
upon the first regularly organized modern Yiddish 
stage. It was entirely his own creation, for he him- 
self built the stage, painted the decorations, wrote 
the piece, composed the music, and instructed the 
actors. In 1878, when he already had a tolerably 
good troupe of actors, and a repertoire of fourteen 
pieces from his own pen, he carried his enterprise into 
Russia and at first established himself in the Maryin- 
ski Theater in Odessa. He conducted several very 
successful tours through Russia until it was for- 
bidden by the government to continue Yiddish 
theaters (1888). After a few years in Rumania and 
Galicia he revived his theater in Warsaw for a short 
time, but in a German guise. In 1887 he went to 
New York, where he founded the * New Yorker 
Ilustrirte Zeitung," the first Yiddish illustrated 
periodical, and was also for some time connected 
with the Rumanian Opera-House of that city. He 
returned to Europe in 1859, and lived mostly in 
Paris. Since 1908 he has resided in New York. 

Goldfaden's Hebrew poetry, most of which is con- 
tained in his “Zizim u-Ferahim” (Jitomir, 1865), 
possesses considerable merit, but it hus been eclipsed 
by his Yiddish poetry, which, for strength of expres- 
sion and for depth of true Jewish feeling, remains 
unrivaled. He isthe most Jewish of all the Yiddish 
poets, and his songs, especially those contained in 
his popular plays, are sung by the Yiddish-speaking 
masses in all parts of the world. His earliest col- 
lection of Yiddish songs, *Das Yüdele," has been 
reprinted many times since its first appearance in 
1866. But his fame rests on his dramatic produc- 
tions, which number about twenty-five. The best 
of them, “Shulamit” and * Bar Kochba,” are consid- 
ered the most popular dramatic works in Yiddish. 
Of the others, * Shmendrik," * Die Kishufmacherin," 
* Die Zewei Kune Lemels," and * Dr. Almasada " de- 
serve special mention. Mostof them were reprinted 
many times, both in Russia and in the United States, 
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and “Shulamit ” was played with considerable suc- 
cess in Polish, German, and Hungarian transla- 
tions. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaran, p. 18, Warsaw, 1890; Ha- 
Metiz, No. 158; Eisenstein, The Mather of the Jewish Stage, 
in Jewish Comment, Nov. 1, 1901; Hapgood, Spirit of the 
Ghetto, pp. 149 et seg., New York, 1902; Wiernik, Abraham 
Goldfaden, in Minikes’ Hebrew Holiday Papers, vol. iv., 
No. 33; Jew. Chron. Oct. 18, 1899. 

J. P. Wi. 
GOLDFOGLE, HENRY MAYER: Ameri- 
can lawyer and politician; born in New York city 

May 28, 1856; educated in the public schools and at 

Townsend College; admitted to the bar 1877. Gold- 

fogle was elected judge of the municipal court, 

New York city, 1888, and reelected, unopposed, 

1898. He resigned to resume the practise of law in 

1900. He has taken part in every Democratic state 

convention, as delegate, during the past twenty-two 

years, and in 1896 was elected delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic national convention. He served several 
terms as grand president of District No. 1, Independ- 
ent Order of B'nai B’rith, and also as governor of 
the Home for the Aged and Infirm, Yonkers. As 
representative of the ninth district, New York city, 

he was elected to the Fifty-seventh Congress (1901), 

and was reelected for the same district to the Fifty- 

eighth .Congress (1908). During the year 1902 he 
took steps in Congress looking to the removal of 
the restrictions placed upon American Jews travel- 
ing in Russia. 

A. F. H. V. 


GOLDMAN, BERNARD: Austrian deputy; 
born at Warsaw Feb. 20, 1842; died at Lemberg 
March 23, 1901. His father, Isaac Goldman, was the 
owner of a Hebrew printing establishment. Bernard 
attended the rabbinical school in Warsaw under the 
direction of the censor Tugendhold. At the out- 
break of the Polish revolution in 1863 he was ar- 
rested in a synagogue and sentenced to banishment 
in Siberia. He managed to escape, however, and, 
after a brief stay in Paris, settled in Lemberg (1870). 
In 1876 Goldman was elected to the Galician Land- 
tag as deputy for Lemberg, and thereafter took an 
active interest in the welfare of the Galician Jews. 
In the council of the Jewish community, of which 
he was a member, he especially promoted the edu- 
cation of his coreligionists. In the year 1894 he 
was decorated by the emperor with the ribbon of the 
Order of Francis Joseph. 

S. J. C. 


GOLDMANN, EDWIN ELLEN: German 
physician; born at Burghersdorp, Cape Colony, 
Nov. 12, 1862; studied medicine at the universities of 
Breslau, Freiburg, and London, graduating (M.D.) 
in 1888. After having been for half a year assistant 
at Weigert's pathological-anatomical institute at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, he became assistant at the 
university surgical hospital in Freiburg, which 
position he held until 1898. He was admitted to 
the medical faculty of the university as privat- 
docent in 1891, was appointed assistant professor in 
1895, and became chief physician at the hospital of 
the evangelical sisters at Freiburg in 1898. 

Goldmann has contributed several essays to pro- 
fessional journals: “Zeitschrift für Physiologische 
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Chemie," * Centralblatt für Pathologie," “ Beiträge 
zur Klinischen Chirurgie,” etc. He published, with 
Middeldorp, * Croup und Diphterie." 

Lies ieee o Y 


S. 

GOLDMARK, KARL: Hungarian violinist, 
pianist, and operatic composer; born at Keszthely, 
Hungary, May 18, 1880, where his father, Ruben 
Goldmark, was cantor in the synagogue. Karl re- 
ceived a rudimentary musical education from a 
schoolmaster in his 
native iown, and at 
the age of twelve 
entered the school at- 
tached to the Oeden- 
burger Musikverein. 
At a concert given by 
that society in 1848 
Goldmark displayed 
such talent that his 
parents decided to send 
him to Vienna, where, 
after a preparatory 
course with Jansa 
(1843-44), he entered 
the Conservatorium, 
becoming a pupil of 
Böhm (violin) and 
Preyer (harmony). 
Here he continued his 
studies until the outbreak of the revolution in 1848, 
when he was compelled to enter the army. 

Upon completing his term of service his eldest 
brother, Joseph Goldmark, enabled him to continue 
his musical studies. Shortly after 
Karl entered the Berlin Conservato- 
rium, his brother, who had been an 
active participant in the insurrection 
and who was suspected of complicity in the assas- 
sination of Minister of War La Tour, was compelled 
to leave Hungary, aud Karl was constrained to sus- 
pend his studies and to seek an eugagement ina 
theater orchestra. In this he was successful; and 
after a brief career as an orchestral player in Raab, 
Hungary, he in 1850 secured a position as violinist 
in the Josefstüdter Theater, Vienna. 

It was not until 1852 that Goldmark began to 
compose, his first efforts showing clearly the influ- 
ence of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. In 1857 he 
gave a concert of his own compositions, which 
proved a great success, and he determined, notwith- 
standing the offer of an engagement at the Vienna 
Carltheater, to discontinue his career as an orchestral 
player. In 1864 he wrote his overture to *Sakun- 
tala,” a composition which rapidly became popular 
and served to establish the fame of the composer. 

Goldmark’s next composition, the “Queen of 
Sheba,” was played on March 10, 1875, at the 
Vienna opera-house. Its reception was a most en- 

thusiastic one, and the composer was 

His Compo- compelled to appear forty times before 
sitions. the curtain. The “Queen of Sheba” 
has since been performed in nearly all 

the principal cities of Europe and America; in Eng- 
land, however, in consequence of the Biblical nature 
of the subject, its production was forbidden. The 
number of performances in Budapest alone amounted 
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to over 175. It was produced at the Metropolitan 

Opera-House, New York, on Dec. 2, 1885, with An- 

ton Seidl as conductor. On Nov. 19, 1886, Gold- 

mark’s second but somewhat less successful opera, 

* Merlin,” was produced at the Vienna opera-house. 
The influence of Oriental, or, more properly 

speaking, Hebraic melody is everywhere discerni- 

ble in the best compositions of Goldmark. While 
he has undoubtedly accomplished his best work in 
the field of opera, several of his overtures are remark- 
able for their superb orchestration and power of 
graphic description. In addition to the foregoing 
compositions, Goldmark has written the operas: 

“Das Heimchen am Herd” (after Charles Dickens’ 

“The Cricket on the Hearth”), which was performed 

at Vienna March 21, 1896, with great success; “Der 

Kriegsgefangene," in two acts (Vienna, Jan. 17, 

1899); “Der Fremdling” (1899); and “Gotz von 

Berlichingen,” played in the principal theaters of 

Europe during the winter of 1902. Among the 

other works of Goldmark the following are the most 

noteworthy: the overtures “Penthesilea,” “Im 

Frühling," “ Der Gefesselte Prometheus,” and “Sap- 

pho”; the “Symphony in E-flat,” and that entitled 

“Ländliche Hochzeit”; two suites for violin and 

piano; the violin concerto, op. 28, and several songs 

and chamber-music compositions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. J. Henderson. Famous Composers and 
Their Works, pp. 515-518; Maitland, Masters of German 
Music, pp. 187-169; Riemann, Musik-Lexikon. 

S. J. So. 
GOLDSCHMIDT, ADOLPH: German art 

critic; born at Hamburg Jan. 15, 1868. After a 

short business career he devoted himself (1885) to 

the study of the history of art at the universities of 

Jena, Kiel, and Leipsic. He took his degree in 1889 

with the dissertation * Lübecker Malerei und Plastik 

his 1580,” the first detailed analysis of the medieval 
art of northeast Germany. After traveling through 

Germany, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, Eng- 

Jand, France, and Italy, on the presentation of his 

work * Der Albanipsalter in Hildesheim und Seine 

Beziehung zur Symbolischen Kirchenskulptur des 

19. Jahrhunderts” (1893), he became privat-docent 

at the University of Berlin. His “Studien zur 

Geschichte der Süchsischen Skulptur in der Ueber- 

gangszeit vom Romanischen zum Gotischen Stil” 

(Berlin, 1902) traces the gradual development of Ger- 

man sculpture with reference to the period of its 

florescence in the thirteenth century. His “Die 

Kirchenthür des Heil. Ambrosius in Mailand ” (1902) 

for the first time showed the door of the Church of 

St. Ambrogio in Milan to be a monument of early 

Christian art. He has also contributed a number of 

important articles on North-German painting, Saxon 

sculpture, and early medieval miniature manuscripts 
to the * Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft,” * Zeit- 
schrift für Christliche Kunst," and *Jahrbuch der 

Kel, Preussischen Kunstsammlungen,” 

S. D. J. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, HENRIETTE (née Be- 
nas): Wife of Rabbi A. M. Goldschmidt (m. 
1855); born at Krotoschin, Prussia, Nov. 23, 1825; 
and now (1908) resident at Leipsic. She was one of 
the pioneers of the movement for the emancipation 
of women in Germany. In 1866 she entered the 


Allgemeine Deutsche Frauenverein; in 1867 she was 
elected to the board of directors, becoming later its 
vice-president. She founded in Leipsic a Verein für 
Familien- und Volkserziehung, in connection with 
which were established two public kindergartens 
and an institution for the training of kindergarten 
teachers which has already rendered about 1,000 
young women capable of earning their livelihood. 
As a result of one of her lectures the municipal in- 
dustrial school for girls was founded at Leipsic. 
Besides numerous articles on the Fróbel system of 
education she wrote *Ideen über Weibliche Erzie- 
hung im Zusammenhange mit dem System Fried- 
rich Frébel’s.” Though in her seventy-eighth year, 
she still conducts the various institutions which she 
helped to found ; and at the Leipsic Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation she was invited to speak on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the death of Frébel. This is the only 
instance in which a German teachers’ association 
has asked a woman not a teacher by profession to 
speak on a pedagogic subject. 

BISHGRARBYS Auguste Schmidt, in Neue Bahnen, Dec. 1, 

D. 


S. R. P. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, HERMANN: German 
painter and astronomer; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main June 17, 1802; died at Fontainebleau Sept. 10, 
1866. Destined originally for a commercial career, 
he spent a dozen years in his father’s warehouse, 
devoting, however, his leisure to painting. At length 
he repaired to Munich, where he studied under Cor- 
neliusand Schnorr. In 1886 he settled in Paris, and 
exhibited his first picture, “Woman in Algerian 
Costume." "This was followed by many others until 
Goldschmidt became famous as a historical painter. 
One of his later works was the “Death of Romeo 
and Juliet ? (1857). 

In 1847 Goldschmidt became interested in astron- 
omy. He procured a little two-inch telescope, and 
with this discovered (Nov. 15, 1852) a minor planet 
named "Lutetia? by Arago. With a two and two- 


third inch telescope he discovered four more plan- 


ets, Pomona, Atalanta, Harmonia, and Daphne. 
Next Goldschmidt procured a four-inch telescope, 
with which he found nine more planets, Nysa, 
Eugenia, Doris, and Pales (discovered in the same 
night), Europa, Alexandra, Melete, Danæ, and Pan- 
opea. Thus within nine years Goldschmidt discov- 
ered fourteen minor planets with nothing larger than 
a small telescope, and from the windows of his garret, 
which necessarily afforded a very limited view of the 
heavens. 


Goldschmidt’s work was not confined to the dis- _ 


covery of planets. He was one of the observers 
who journeyed to Spain to watch the solar eclipse of 
1860. The Lalande astronomical prize was awarded 
to him eight times by the Academy of Sciences; he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor in 1857 
and the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of Londonin i861. In 1862 the French government 
awarded him a pension of 1,500 francs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 

Society, xxvii. 115; Meyers Konversations- Lexikon. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, HERMANN (Herman 

Taber): German novelist and playwright; born at 


Frankfort-on-the-Main July 18, 1860. He attended 
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the local gymnasium, and studied Jaw at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Marburg. He 
was first referendar and then (in 1888) became “ Ge- 
richtsassessor" in his native city. Soon thereafter 
he embraced a literary career. He published, among 


other works, a social novel, “Ein Weg zum Frieden ” 
(1890), and in the following years he wrote the plays 
“Fortuna,” “Der Freie Wille,” “Goldene Liige,” 
“Hans der Träumer,” “Ewige Liebe," “Ein Glück- 
liches Paar,” and “ Frau Lili,” all of which have been 
produced on German and foreign stages, including 
the court theaters of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, the 
Berliner Deutsches Theater, etc. N 


GOLDSCHMIDT, JULIUS: German physi- 
cian; born at Mayence Feb. 12, 1848. He studied 
at the universities of Würzburg and Giessen, receiv- 
ing from the latter his degree as doctor of medicine 
in 1866. Accompanying in the same year a patient 
to Madeira, he established himself there as a physi- 
cian, and soon became one of the leading practi- 
tioners. In Funchal, the capital of the island, he 
founded and endowed an international hospital for 
sailors. In 1896 he removed to Paris, where he is 
now (1903) practising. 

Goldschmidt’s special field is the treatment of pul- 
monary diseases and leprosy, on which latter disease 
he isa high authority. It was partly through his 
endeavors and influence that in 1897 a congress for 
the consideration of leprosy was convened at Berlin. 

Among Goldschmidt’s essays may be mentioned: 
“Sur la Curabilité dela Lépre,” in “ Bulletin de Méde- 
cine,” ix.; “Erste Behandlung der Lepra Durch 
Tuberculin,” in “Deutsche Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift," 1891; “ Kochsche Reaction und Heilwirkung 
bei Lepra Tuberosa,” 7. 1892, No. 4; “ Wirkung 
der Tuberculosis auf Lepra,” 7. No. 15; “Immu- 
nitiit Gegen Influenza Durch Vaccinirung mit Ani- 
maler Lymphe,” 7. No. 45; “Behandlung und 
Heilung der Lepra Tuberosa mit Europhen," in 
“Therapeutische Monatsschrift,” 1893; “Zur Aetio- 
logie und Prophylaxis der Lepra," in “ Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1894. 

He is also the author of the following works: 
* Madère, Etudiée Comme Station d' Hiver et d'Eté,” 
2d ed., Paris, 1884; “ Madeira und Seine Bedeutung 
als Heilungsort” (with Mittermeyer), 2d ed., Leip- 
sic, 1885; “Die Lepra auf Madeira," čb. 1891; “La 
Lépre,” Paris, 1894. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v., Leipsic, 1901. 
S. F. T. H. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, LAZARUS: German wri- 
ter; born at Plungiany, Lithuania, Russia, Dec. 17, 
1871. He received his rabbinical education at the 
Talmudic school in Slobodki, near Kovno. In 1888 
he went to Germany, and in 1890 entered the Berlin 
University, where, under the guidance of Professors 
Dillmann and Schrader, he devoted himself to the 
study of Oriental languages, especially Ethiopic. 
Goldschmidt, who at present (1903) lives at Berlin, 
has published the following works: “Das Buch 
Henoch,” retranslated from the Ethiopic into He- 
brew, and edited with introduction, notes, and 
explanations (Berlin, 1892); “Bibliotheca Aethio- 
pica,” a list and description ofall the known Ethiopic 
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prints (Leipsic, 1893); “Das Buch der Schöpfung 
(mamy 5D)" critical text, translation notes, etc. 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1894); * Baraita de-Ma‘ase 
Bereshit," the story of the Creation, ascribed to 
Arzelai bar Bargelai (Strasburg, 1894; this sup- 
posed Midrash is an Aramaic translation of the Ethi- 
opic “Hexacmeron " of Pseudo-Epiphanias, edited 
by Trumpp in Ethiopie with a German translation, 
Munich, 1882, and the name of the supposed author 
is an anagram of Goldschmidt’s Hebrew name, Elie- 
zer ben Gabriel); * Vita do Abba Daniel," Ethiopic 
text, published, translated, and annotated in col- 
laboration with F. M. E. Pereira (Lisbon, 1897); 
* Die Aethiopischen Handschriften der Stadtbibli- 
othek zu Frankfurt a. M." (Berlin, 1897). In the 
year 1896 Goldschmidt commenced the publication 
of the Babylonian Talmud (from the ed2tio princeps), 
with German translation, variants, and explanations. 
Up to the present (1903) the sections Zera‘im and 
Mo‘ed have been published, together with a part of 
the section Nezikin. Both the edition of the text 
and the translation have been severely criticized 
by David Hoffmann in Brody's “Zeitschrift für 
Hebrüische Bibliographie," i. 67-71, 100-108, 152- 
155, 181-185. Goldschmidt replied in a pamphlet, 
*Die Recension des Herrn Dr. D. Hoffmann über 
Meine Talmudausgabe im Lichte der Wahrheit,” 
Charlottenburg, 1896. See also “Theologische Li- 
teraturzeitung,” 1896, pp. 477-479, and 1897, pp. 
631-633. 
D. L. GRÜ. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, LEVIN: German jurist; 
born at Danzig May 30, 1829; died at Wilhelmshöhe 
July 16, 1897. From 1847 to 1851 he pursued hbis 
studies at the universities of Berlin, Bonn, and 
Heidelberg, receiv» 
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gree in 1851 from the 
University of Halle. 
He practised for sev- 
eral years in the 
courts of Danzig, be- 
came  privat-docent 
at the University of 
Heidelberg in 1855, 
and was appointed 
associate professor in 
1860. In the years 
1851-60 he published 
"Kritik des Ent- 
wurfs eines Handels- 
gesetzbuchs für die 
Preussischen Staat- 
en” and “Gutachten 
über den Entwurf 
eines Deutschen Handelsgesetzbuchs nach den Besch- 
lüssen Zweiter Lesung," which at once attracted at- 
tention to him as a critical jurist. During the same 
period he published “Der Lucca-Pistoja-Aktien- 
streit,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1859 (Supplement, 
1861). He is the founder (1858) of the “ Zeitschrift 
fiir das Gesammte Handelsrecht.” 

Goldschmidt’s scholarship was next displayed in 
his ^ Encyclopiidie der Rechtswissenschaft im Grund- 
riss,” Heidelberg, 1862. He then began the great 
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work which occupied him during the remainder of 
his lifetime, but which he did not live to complete, 
namely, “Das Handbuch des Handelsrechts,” Er- 
langen, 1864-68. This is the work with which his 
fame as a historical jurist is identified, it being rec- 
ognized as’a masterly presentation of the general 
history of commercial law. 

In 1866 Goldschmidt was promoted toa professor- 
ship in the juridical faculty at Heidelberg. He next 
received the appointment of *Justizrat" in the Bun- 
desgericht at Leipsic, afterward occupying a judicial 
position at the Reichsoberhandelsgericht. In 1875 
he became professor of commercial law in Berlin 
University, and received the title “ Geheimer Justiz- 
rat." From 1875 to 1877 he was also a member of 
the German Reichstag, representing the city of 
Leipsic. 

Of his further publications the following deserve 
special mention: “Das Dreijührige Studium der 
Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften," Berlin, 1878; 
* Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften, Stu- 
dien und Vorschläge,” Stuttgart, 1882; “ Rechts- 
studium und Prüfungsordnung,” 25. 1887; “Die 
Haftpflicht der Genossen und das Umlageverfahren, " 
Berlin, 1888; “System des Handelsrechts,” Stutt- 
gart, 1887, 4th ed., 1891. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riesser, Geddichtnissrede, Berlin, 1897 (with 
portrait); Pappenheim, Nachruf, in Zeitschrift für Han- 
delsreeht, xlvii. ; Deutsche Juristenzeitung, ii., No. 15; Ad- 
ler, Levin Goldschmidt, in Bettelheim, Biographisches Jahr- 
buch, ii. 119-192. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, LOTHAR. See SCHMIDT, 
LOTHAR. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, MEIR AARON: Danish 
political writer; born Oct. 26, 1819, at Vording- 
borg, Denmark; died at Copenhagen Aug. 15, 1887. 
The dream of his youth was to become a famous 
physician, but as Danish church orthodoxy pre- 
vented him, because he was a Jew, from taking 
his B.A. degree (1836), Goldschmidt gave up the 
academic course, and in 1837 started the “Nästved 
Ugeblad " (later called * Sjüllandsposten "), a polit- 
ical weekly. He at once came into conflict with the 
authorities, and was fined heavily, and condemned 
to submit his publication to censorship for a year. 
Goldschmidt sold the paper, and as the Danish king 
(Frederick VI.) died at this time and a liberal gov- 
ernment was expected under his successor (Christian 
VIII), he moved to Copenhagen, and again entered 
into politics, with a new paper, the “ Corsaren " (Oc- 
tober, 1840). This journal was a brilliant but reck- 
less paper, representing extreme republicanism or 
socialism, and taking & strong stand against the 
crown, which had failed to grant the expected liber- 
ties. For this the government promptly condemned 
Goldschmidt to imprisonment on bread and water 
for twenty-four days, and to the permanent cen- 
sorship of his paper. But he was undaunted and 
continued the publication of the “Corsaren.” It 
likewise brought him into conflict with individual 
public men, but it matured his mind, won him 
fame, and caused some novels of his to sell so 
well (1846) that he went abroad on the proceeds 
(1847) In Coppet he met the reformed priest 
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Piguet and was much influenced by him. Gold- 
schmidt himself admits that an unconscious Chris- 
tian influence is perceptible in “ Nord og Syd,” which 
he edited 1847-59. This magazine was also polit- 
ical, but of a much more moderate tone. In 1861 
Goldschmidt started another magazine, “Ude og 


Iijemme,” but soon discontinued it, and, thoroughly 


disgusted with Danish affairs, he moved to England 
in 1861. He returned, however, in 1862, but from 
that time on remained outside of politics. His career 
is not unlike that of Georg Branprs, with this dif- 
ference, that Gold- 
schmidt used politics 
where Brandes used 
literature to rouse the 
Danish apathy, hoping 
to change its philistine 
attitude toward the 
problems of life. Gold- 
schmidt’s social-polit- 
ical influence was im- 
mense, though nega- 
tive as far as visible 


were concerned, bpe- 
cause he stood alone Meïr Aaron Goldschmidt. 
and had to fight the 
crown as well as the forces of mediocrity. 
After his return in 1862 Goldschmidt devoted 
himself entirely to literature, in which he became 
especially remarkabie as a master of 
In style. As a man he was romantic- 
Literature. mystic as much as he was Jewish, but 
his mysticism was Oriental in cast; and 
his romanticism was original and neither ecclesias- 
tical nor medieval. These traits are evident in “En 
Jóde? (1845), which has been translated into sev- 
eral European languages; “Ravnen” (1868-69); 
* Hjemlós?" (1859); “I den anden Verden" (1869). 
He wrote also “ Fortüllinger og Skildringer" (1863- 
1865), * Arvingen " (1867), and several plays, among 
which * Rabbineren og Ridderen " (1869) and “ Sve- 
denborg’s Ungdom” (1868) were staged at the 
Royal Theater. 

Goldschmidt endeavored to construct a philosoph- 
ical world-system on the basis of Nemesis, but his 
work on this subject has not yet been published. It 
isa noteworthy attempt to translate Hebrew theism 
into abstract thought and enliven that thought with 
moral sentiment. Goldschmidt called the last volume 
of his autobiography “ Nemesis ” (2 vols., 1877), and 
everywhere in it points to Nemesis as shaping his 
life. Thesame thought is found in “ Ravnen " (1868- 
1869) and * En Skavank ” (1867). In the latter novel 
he connects his doctrine with ancient Egyptian wor- 
ship. Goldschmidt is remarkable for his psycholog- 
ical insight and his masterly delineation of Jewish 
character, especially in its profounder aspects. 
Typical in this respect are his “Maser” and “ Av- 
rohmda Nattergal.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldschmidt, Livserindringer og Resultater, 
1877; S. Kierkegaard, Bladartikter. 1857; O. Borchsenius, 
Fra Fyrrerne, 1880; G. Brandes, Aritikker og Portidter, 
(Works i., 1899); Jos. Michaelsen, Fra min Samtid, 1890; 
Biografisk Lexicon, vi.: Salmonsen’s  Konversations- 
leksikon. vii.; P. Hansen, Illustreret Dansk Litteratur His- 
torie, 1902, i. 
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GOLDSCHMIDT, OTTO: German pianist and 
composer; born at Hamburg Aug. 21, 1829. He 
studied under Jacob Schmidt and F. W. Grund; 
with Hans von Bülow under Mendelssohn at the 
Leipsie Conservatorium : and in 1848 under Chopin in 
Paris. In 1848 he played at a concert given in Lon- 
don by Jenny Lind; in 1851 he accompanied her on 
a tour through America; and on Feb. 5, 1852, was 
married to her at Boston. From 1852 to 1855 they 
lived in Dresden, and from the latter year until 
Madame Goldschmidt’s death (1887), in London and 
at Malvern, Worcestershire. 

In 1861 Goldschmidt was elected an honorary 
member of the London Philharmonie Society; in 
1863 he was appointed vice-principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music (London); in 1863 and 1866 he 
conducted musical festivals at Düsseldorf and Ham- 
burg respectively ; and in 1875 he founded the Bach 
Choir in London. 

His principal works are: “Ruth,” an oratorio, 
performed at the Hereford musical festival of 1867 ; 
pianoforte concerto, op. 10; trio for pianoforte, op. 
12; 12 studies for the same instrument, op. 13; 12 
songs, op. 8, 9; and some part-songs. With Sir 
William Sterndale Bennett he edited “The Chorale 
Book for England.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Riemann, Musik-Lexikon: Meyers Konver- 
sations-Levikon ; Grove, Dict. of Music and Musicians. 
S. A. P. 
GOLDSCHMIDT, SIEGFRIED: German Ori- 
entalist; born at Cassel Oct. 29, 1844; died at Stras- 
burg Jan. 31, 1884. He was educated at the universi- 
ties of Leipsic, Berlin, and "Tübingen, graduating 
(Ph.D.) in 1867. His doctor’s dissertation, “Der 
Vilte Prapáthaka des Samaveda-Arcika in der Nai- 
geya-Cakh& Nebst Andern Mitteilungen über Die- 
selbe," published in the * Monatsberichte der König- 
lichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften ” 
(1868, pp. 228-248), was an edition of the single 
portion which has been preserved of the Káuthuma 
recension of the Suma-Veda. Goldschmidt contin- 
ued his studies, firstat Góttingen and later in Paris, 
where he gained a thorough mastery of the French 
language. On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war he returned to Germany and enrolled as a vol- 
unteer. EHetook part in the siege of Paris. At the 
close of the war Goldschmidt was appointed assist- 
ant professor in the newly created University of 
Strasburg, with which he was connected during the 
remainder of his life. He became professor Sept. 12, 
1881, but was fated never to sitin the faculty. Spinal 
consumption, the disease which ended his life, had 
already sapped his vitality, and after two and a half 
years of suffering death came as a welcome relief. 
Siegfried Goldschmidt was not a prolific writer, 
He published but fourteen scientific studies, mostly 
short notesin Kuhn's * Zeitschrift für Vergleichende 
Sprachforschung” and the * Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlündischen Gesellschaft." His interest was 
centered upon Prakrit, and brief as his articles were 
they formed valuable contributions to the investiga- 
tion of the medieval languages of India. His most 
important work was his edition of the great Prakrit 
poem ascribed to Kálidása, the Rávanavaha or Sétu- 
bandhu (Strasburg, 1880-84). This is in two vol- 
umes, the first of which comprises the text and an 
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index of the Prakrit words, in preparing which 
Siegfried was assisted by his brother Paul, while the 
second part contains the German translation. The 
only other book published by this scholar was a vol- 
ume of “Prakrtica” (2d. 1879), containing gram- 
matical studies on Prakrit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Literaturblatt für Orientalische Biblio- 

graphie, i. 379-380. 

S. L. H. G. 
GOLDSCHMIEDT, GUIDO: Austrian chem- 
ist: born in Triest Oct. 5, 1850; studied at Vienna 
and Heidelberg. First as assistant, later as associ- 
ate professor at the chemical laboratory of Vienna 
University, he published a number of important 
articles on organic chemistry, for which he received 
the Lieben prize of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences on different occasions. After a short activity 
as professor at the High School for Agriculture 
in Vienna, he was called as professor to the univer- 
sity at Prague in 1892. He won distinction by his 
demonstration of the constitution of papaverin, 
of which he had made a thorough study. In con- 
junction with several of his pupils, as well as in- 
dependently, he published a large number of treatises 
on substances of the pyridin and quinolin order, be- 
sides essays in other departments of organic chem- 
istry. The University of Prague elected him dean 
of the philosophical faculty in 1900. He is also a 
member of the council of the university and of the 


Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
S. A. Kr. 


GOLDSMID: A family of English financiers, 
who trace descent from a certain Uri ha-Levi of Em- 
den, as shown in the pedigree on opposite page. 

The following were some of the prominent mem- 
bers of the family : 

Aaron F. Goldsmid: London merchant and 
founder of the Goldsmid family of England; born 
at Amsterdam; died June 8, 1782. He was the son 
of Benedict Goldsmid, a Hamburg merchant. In 
1765 he left Holland with his family to settle in 
London, where he founded the firm of Aaron Gold- 
smid & Son, subsequently Goldsmid & Eliason. 
The firm of Aaron Goldsmid & Son experienced seri- 
ous reverses through the failure of Clifford & Sayer, 
one of the principal housesin Holland. Hence only 
George, the eldest son, entered into partnership with 
his father. The other sons founded new businesses 
for themselves in which they amassed large fortunes. 
Goldsmid left four sons and four daughters. ‘The 
second son, Asher, was one of the founders of the 
firm Mocatta & Goldsmid, bullion-brokers to the 
Bank of England. Benjamin and Abraham were 
famous as financiers and philanthropists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy Alexander, Memoirs of Benjamin Gold- 
smid of Roehampton, 1808; James Picciotto, Sketehes of 
Anglo-Jewish History. 

J. I. H. 


Abraham Goldsmid: English financier and 
philanthropist; born in Holland in 1756 (?); died at 
Morden, near London, Sept. 28, 1810; third son of 
Aaron Goldsmid. About 1765 he went to England 
with his father, and soon entered into partnership 
with his brother, Benjamin Goldsmid, the two 
starting in business as bill-brokers about 1777. They 
afterward took a house in Capel street, and soon be- 
came successful bidders for the national loan. It 
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was regarded on the Stock Exchange as an unprece- 
dented event that men, till then scarcely known, 
should succeed in wresting the negotiation of gov- 
ernment loans from the hands of the banking clique. 
This was the first step in their rise to eminence; and 
after having been very successfulin negotiating sev- 
eral public loans, they acquired considerable wealth. 

After the death of his brother Benjamin in 1808, 
Abraham continued the operations of the firm. In 


pean Magazine, lviii.; The Morning Post. London, Oct. 9, 
1810: Young Israel, vol. i., No. 6; Picciotto, Sketches of An- 
glo-Jewish History, pp. 252-254, 259, London, 18753 Jew. 
World, March, 1878. 


Albert Goldsmid: Major-general in the British 
army; born in 1794; died Jan. 6, 1861; son of Ben- 
jamin Goldsmid. He entered the army in 1811 as 
cornet in the 19th Light Dragoons, and the follow- 
ing year went on active duty in Spain, where he 
continued to serve until the close of the war in 1814. 


Uri ha-Leví of Emden (c. 1593) 


Benedict Goldsmid of Hamburg 


Aaron Goldsmid, London merchant (d. 1782) Moses Goldsmid 


E A M 


George — .... Cohen Asher — .... Keyser 


Sir Isaac Lyon, Bart. (1841) 
= 1804 Isabel Goldsmid 


Sir Francis Henry Frederick David (b. 1812) 


(2d bart.) — Caroline Samuel 
SirJulian (d.1896) Helen — Mary — 
(8d bart.) = Lionel Frederick D. 
Virginia, daugh- Lucas Mocatta 


ter of A. Philipson | 


1 son and 
Sdaughters 1 daughter 


J. 


1810 the house of Baring & Goldsmid contracted for 
the government loan of £14,000,000 ($70,000,000). 
Sir T. Baring, with whom the Goldsmids had been 
connected in business, died at this juncture: and his 
death added greatly to Goldsmid’s many burdens, 
he having now to struggle alone. In addition, a 
powerful organization 
had been formed 
against the loan, and 
the resources of the 
two houses of Baring 
& Goldsmid combined 
were scarcely sufficient 
to combat it. The 
price of scrip fell 
daily, and the fortunes 
of Goldsmid fell with 
it. At the same time, 
the East India Com- 
pany, which had 
placed in his hands for 
sale bills of exchange 
to the value of half 
a million, became alarmed, and claimed the price of 
its property. The payment was fixed for Sept. 28, 
1810. Goldsmid was unprepared, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he was found dead, with a pistol 
bv his side. 

The Goldsmid firm subsequently made great ef- 
forts to discharge their liabilities. By 1816 they had 
paid fully fifteen shillings on the pound ; and in 1820 
Parliament, on the petition of the creditors, annulled 
the remaining portion of the debts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. National Biography; Gentleman's 
Magazine, Ixxx.; The Morning Chronicle. London, Sept. and 
Oct., 1810; The Times, London, April 12 and 13, 1808; Euro- 


Abraham Goldsmid. 


Benjamin = Jessie Salomons Abraham = .... Eliason 4 daughters 


Rachel = Count Solomon Emma = 1850 Nathaniel 
Henry Avigdor (d. 1902) Montefiore 


Elim Henry d'Avigdor Claude Joseph Monteflore 


Osmond Elim d'Avigdor- 
Goldsmid 
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He was present at the cavalry affairs of Castrajon, 
Quintare de Puerta, and Monasterio, and at the bat- 
tles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive, and 
was awarded the silver medal and four clasps. 
He served also during the campaign of 1815, and 
was present at Waterloo. In June, 1826, he retired 
on half-pay with the rank of major, but was ga- 
zetted lieutenant-colonel Nov. 28, 1841; colonel 
June 20, 1854; and major-general Oct. 26, 1858. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London, Jan. 9, 1861. 


Albert Edward W. Goldsmid: Colonel in the 
British army; born at Puna, Bombay, Oct. 6, 1846; 
son of Henry Edward Goldsmid. In June, 1866, he 
was gazetted from Sandhurst, England, to his first 
commission in the 104th Foot of the Bengal Fusiliers. 
He became adjutant of battalion in 1871, captain 
in May, 1878, major in 1888, lieutenant-colonel 
in 1888, and colonel on April 21, 1894. In 1892 
Colonel Goldsmid was selected by Baron de Hirsch 
to supervise the colonies in Argentina, but retired 
from the task to take up his appointment as colo- 
nel-in-command of the Welsh regimental district at 
Cardiff in 1894. In 1897 he was promoted chief of 
staff, with the grade of assistant adjutant-general 
in the Thames district. At the departure of the 
Aldershot staff with Sir Redvers Buller in the con- 
flict with the Boers in 1899, he acted as chief staff- 
officer at the camp at Aldershot, and was entrusted 
with the duties of mobilization. In Dec., 1899, 
when the sixth division of the South-African field 
force was mobilized, Goldsmid was selected as chief 
staff-officer to General Kelly-Kenny with the grade 
of assistant adjutant-general, and in that capacity 
was present at the battle of Paardeberg. During 
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the earlier stages of the war he was commandant of 
the Orange River, Herbert, and Hay districts, 1900. 

Colonel Goldsmid is an ardent Zionist, and is 
chief of the Chovevei Zion of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The success of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade in 
London and the provinces is mainly due to Gold- 
smid’s initiative. In 1903 he became president of 
the Maccabeans, of which he had been one of the 
founders. 


BIDO RAPHE Jew. Chron. Dec. 8, 1899; Young Israel, i. 
No. 10. 


Anna Maria Goldsmid: Writerand communal 
worker; born in London Sept. 17, 1805; died there 
Feb. 8, 1889; daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, 
Bart. She wasa pupil of the poet Thomas Camp- 
bell, and translated (1889) into English twelve ser- 
mons delivered by Dr. Gotthold Salomon at Ham- 
burg, Ludwig Phillipson's * Die Entwickelung der 
Religiósen Idee” (1858), and J. Cohen's “Les Déi- 
cides” (1872). Miss Goldsmid also published many 
original pamphlets on educational and other ques- 
tions, and the formation of the Jews’ Infant-Schools 
was largely due to her enthusiasm and support. 
She was also interested in University College School 
and Hospital and the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Feb. 15, 1889; 
Allibone, Dictionary of Authors. 


Benjamin Goldsmid: English financier and 
philanthropist; born in Holland 1755; committed 
Suicide April 15, 1808; eldest son of Aaron Gold- 
smid, a London merchant. In 1777 Benjamin and 
his brother Abraham established themselves in busi- 
ness as bill-brokers. Their means increased on the 
death of an uncle in Holland who bequeathed to 
them £15,000. "The marriage of Benjamin Gold- 
smid to Jessie, daughter of Israel Levin Salomons 
of Clapton, with a dowry of £100,000, placed the 
credit of the firm ona solid footing. Large sums 
passed through the hands of the Goldsmids in the 
purchase and sale of bullion, stocks, navy and ex- 
chequer bills, and in negotiating English and foreign 
bills of exchange. They became the largest loan- 
contractors of their day in England. Benjamin’s 
great wealth brought him much social recognition, 
and he was intimately connected with Pitt, whose 
financial schemes were largely carried out through 
him, and with several members of the royal family, 
who visited him at Roehampton. 

Goldsmid was the founder of the Naval Asylum, 
which for a time was under his management, The 
two brothers collected a fund for a Jewish hospital. 
This was never erected, but some of the money 
raised was used in building and endowing the Neweh 


Zedek at Mile End. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gentleman’s Magazine, Ixxviii.; L. Alexan- 
der. Memoirs; Young Israel, i., No. 6; Jew. World, March, 
1878; Pieciotto, Nketehies of Anglo-Jewish. History, pp. 249- 
232. London, 1875. 

Sir Francis Goldsmid: English philanthropist 
and politician; born in Spital square, London, May 
1, 1808; died May 2, 1878. The eldest son of Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart., he was educated pri- 
vately, and was called to the bar in 1833, becoming 
queen's counsel in 1858. In 1859 he succeeded to 
his father's honors, which included a barony of 
Portugal. He entered Parliament in 1860 as mem- 
ber for Reading, through a by-election, and repre- 


sented that constituency in the Liberal interest until 
his death. While still a young man he actively 
cooperated with his father to secure to the Jews full 
emancipation from civil and political disabilities. 
In 1889 he wrote “Remarks on the Civil Disabilities 
of the Jews," and in 1848 “A Reply to the Argu- 
ments Against the Removal of the Remaining Disa- 
bilities of the Jews.” He was one of the chief sup- 
porters of University College, and gave material aid 
to University College Hospital. 

He was associated with various Jewish relig- 
ious and charitable organizations. He was con- 
nected with the Reform movement from its com- 
mencement, and was elected president of the Council 
of Founders of the West London Synagogue. He 
was vice-president of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
from its establishment in 1871, and was president of 
the Rumanian Committee which originated in the 
association. His greatest services to his race were, 
however, in the direction of improving the social 
condition of the Jews in those countries in which 
they were oppressed. "The condition of the Poles in 
1868 moved him to organize meetings for the pur- 
pose of securing some alleviation of their sufferings, 
and he also forcibly protested on several occasions 
in Parliament against the oppression of the Jews, 
notably that in Servia and Rumania. 

Goldsmid was deputy lieutenant for Berks anda 
justice of the peace for Berksand Gloucester. Hav- 
ing no children, the baronetcy devolved upon his 
nephew, Julian Goldsmid. His writings include, 
besides those already mentioned : *Two Letters in 
Answer to the Objections Urged Against Mr. Grants 
Bill for the Relief of the Jews” (1830); “A Few 
Words Respecting the Enfranchisement of British 
Jews Addressed tothe New Parliament” (1888); “A 
Scheme of Peerage Reform, with Reasons for the 


Scheme ” (18895). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Marks and Löwy, Life of Sir Francis Gold- 
smid, 1882; Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, May 10, 1878; The 
Times (London), May 4, 1878. 

Frederick David Goldsmid: English member 
of Parliament; born in London 1812; died there 
March 18, 1866. He was the second son of Sir Isaac 
Lyon Goldsmid, and was educated at University 
College, London. After his marriage (1834) he 
spent a year in Italy, and on returning to England, 
became a member of the firm of Mocatta & Gold- 
smid. Goldsmid was an active member of the 
Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the Laboring Classes, as well as of a large 
number of Jewish charities. He was also a mem- 
ber of the council of University College, London, 
and of the committce of the college hospital, as 
well as president of the Jews’ Hospital and of the 
West Metropolitan Jewish School. 

Goldsmid was member of Parliament for Honiton 
from July, 1865, until his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 23, 1866; Boase, Modern 
English Biography, Truro, 1898. 

Henry Edward Goldsmid: Indian civil serv- 
ant; born in London May 9, 1812; died at Cairo, 
Egypt, Jan. 8, 1855. He entered the service of the 
East India Company in 1882, and three years later 
became assistant revenue commissioner for Bom- 
bay. While occupying this post he devised the 
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revenue survey and assessment system, Puna be- 
ing included in its organization. “ Goldsmid's 
Survey," as it was called, was a great boon to the 
poor agriculturists of the presidency; and it was 
permanently established by the Bombay legislature 
in1805. It wasincorporated in the Bombay revenue 
code of 1979, and was also adopted by the Berars 
and the native state of Mysore. 

Goldsmid's health broke down owing to his in- 
cessant labors; and after holding the positions of 
private secretary and chief secretary to the governor 
of Bombay, he went to Cairo, where he died. Ten 
years later a memorial rest-house was erected by 
public subscription at Decksal, near the place where 
Goldsmid's survey had commenced. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Young Israel, i., No. 10. 


Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid: English financier 
and the first Jewish baronet; born in London Jan. 
. 18, 1778; died there April 27, 1859. He was the son 
of Asher Goldsmid, and nephew of Benjamin and 
Abraham Goldsmid, the financiers. Educated at an 
English school in Finsbury square, he received a 
sound financial training in the technicalities of his 
father's business of bullion-broking. At a later 
period his association with Ricardo made him famil- 
iar with the leading questions of political science. 
He became in due course a partner in the firm of 
Moeatta & Goldsmid, bullion-brokers to the Dank of 
England and tothe East India Company. His early 
ventures on the Stock Exchange were unfortunate, 
and, after losing on one occasion £16,000, he aban- 
doned speculation and contented himself with steady 
business as a jobber. Goldsmid gradually rose to 
eminence as a financier, and ultimately amassed a 
large fortune. His most extensive financial opera- 
tions were connected with Portugal, Brazil, and 
Turkey; and for his services in settling an intricate 
monetary dispute between Portugal and Brazil he 
was, in 1846, created Baron de Palmeira by the 
Portuguese government. 

Goldsmid was one of the founders of the London 
Docks. The main effort of his life was made in the 
cause of Jewish emancipation. He was the first 
English Jew who took up the question, and he en- 
listed in its advocacy the leading Whig statesmen of 
the time. Soonafter the passing of the Act of 1829, 
which removed the civil disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics, he secured the powerful aid of Lord Hol- 
Jand, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Sus- 
sex, and other eminent members of the Liberal 
party, and then induced Robert Grant to introduce 
in the House of Commons a similar measure for the 
Jews. During more than two years from the time 
when Jewish emancipation was first debated in Par- 
liament, Goldsmid gave little heed to his ordinary 
business, devoting himself almost exclusively to the 
advancement of the cause. He was one of the chief 
agents in the establishment of University College, 
London, purchasing at his own risk the site of the 
university, 

. Goldsmid was a liberal supporter of the Reform 
synagogue and of all Jewish institutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Bankers Magazine, xix, xx. Jew. 


Chron. May 6 and June 17, 1599; Jew. World, March 8, 
1878; Dict. National Biography. 
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Sir Julian Goldsmid: Englisk baronet, privy 
councilor, member of Parliament, and philanthro- 
pist; born Oct. 2, 1838; died at Brighton Jan. 7, 
1896. He was the eldest son of Frederick D. Gold- 
smid, M.P. Educated privately up to the age of 
seventeen, he entered 
University College, of 
which he became a 
prizeman. He received. 
his B.A. degree with 
honors at the Univer- 
sity of London in 1859, 
and in 1861 obtained 
his M.A., with the 
first place in classics. 
In 1864 he was made 
a fellow of University 
College, and in the 
same year was called 
tothe bar. Fora short 
time he went on the Ox- 


doned legal practise 
when elected M.P. for 
Honiton in March, 1866. 

When Honiton was disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill of 1867 Goldsmid stood unsuccessfully for Mid- 
Surrey, but was returned ir. 1870 for Rochester, and 
sat for that constituency till 1880. He was defeated 
at Sandwich, but in 1885 was returned for St. Pan- 
cras South. During 1894 Goldsmid, who belonged 
to the Liberal party, often had the honor of presi- 
ding over the deliberations of the House of Com- 
mons as deputy chairman of committees. In this 
capacity he showed great boldness and prompti- 
tude in the use of his extensive knowledge of the 
rules of Parliament, and acted with an authority 
born of his experience as the ruling spirit of impor- 
tant financial undertakings. Asthe Liberal Unionist 
candidate for St. Pancras South, Sir Julian Gold- 
smid was returned in 1895 by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The Jewish communal institutions with which 
Goldsmid was most prominently identified were the 
Anglo-Jewish Association and the Russo-Jewish 
Committee. He was elected a vice-president of the 
former at its foundation in 1871, which office he held 
till 1886, when he was unanimously chosen to suc- 
ceed Baron de Worms in the presidency. His thor- 
ough knowledge of foreign affairs enabled him to 
present in the clearest light the situation of the Jews 
in Eastern countries; and his intimacy with minis- 
ters was utilized by him to carry through many a 
difficult and delicate diplomatic negotiation. The 
period of his presidency was the most brilliant in the 
history of the Anglo-Jewish Association. In 1895 
the state of Goldsmid’s health obliged him to give 
up many of his responsible positions. He resigned 
his presidency in that year, and also relinquished 
many of his financial interests. 

Goldsmid was chairman of the Russo-Jewish 
Committee from its foundation in 1882 until 1894; 
a member of the visitation committee of the Jewish 
board of guardians; president of the Jews' Infant- 
Schools from 1888; and a member of the committee 
of the Jews’ Free School. He was warden, and oc- 
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casional lay preacher, at the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews, and was subsequently elected chair- 
man of the council. 

In the general community the institutions in which 
he took most interest were: University College, 
of which he was treasurer in 1890-81; University 
College Hospital, of which he served as a mem- 
ber of council; and the University of London, of 
which he was vice-chancellor at the time of his 
death. 

In 1878 Goldsmid succeeded his uncle, Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, Q.C.. M.P., in the family honors and 
estates, in Sussex, Kent, Berks, and elsewhere. 
He filled many oflices, among them that of deputy 
lieutenant for Kent, Sussex, and Berks; magis- 
trate for Kent, Sussex, and London; colonel of the 
ist Sussex Rifle Volunteers, and honorary colonel of 
thelst Sussex Artillery Volunteers; chairman of the 
Submarine Telegraph Company, and of the Imperial 
and Continental Gas Association; and director of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 

His chief country-seat was at Somerhill, near Tun- 
bridge, once the home of Sir Philip Sidney. In 
1868 he married Virginia, daughter of A. Philipson 
of Florence, by whom he had eight daughters, The 
entailed Goldsmid estates devolved upon Osmond 
Elim d'Avigdor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 10, 1896; Jew. World, Jan. 

10, 1896 ; The Times, London, Jan. 8, 1896. 
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GOLDSMITH, LEWIS: English political wri- 
ter and agitator; born 1768; died Jan. 6, 1846. 
Educated in London, he was trained for the legal 
profession, but soon abandoned this profession for 
the writing of political pamphlets and satires. He 
Started his career as an enthusiastic defender of the 
French Revolution. His first literary venture was 
an edition of Barlow’s * Advice to the Privileged 
Orders in the Several States of Europe" (1799). 
This was followed (1801) by *State of the French 
Republic at the End of the Year 1800,” a transla- 
tion from the French. In the same year he pub- 
lished “The Crimes of Cabinets, or a Review of 
the Plans and Aggressions for Annihilating the 
Liberties of France, and the Dismemberment of 
Her Territories." Sounpopular in England were the 
views which he held that the London booksellers 
scarcely dared to offer his books for sale. Being 
threatened with prosecution for this last work, he 
sought safety iu flight, and went to Paris (1803). 
There he offered the French government the help of 
his pen against England. The offer was accepted, 
and resulted in the publication of an English journal 
at Paris—“ The Argus, or London Reviewed in 
Paris." 

But there were limits to his denunciations, and 
because he refused to do as his employers wished 
they negotiated with the English government to sur- 
render him in exchange for a French political pris- 
oner in England named Peltier. He continued to 
reside in France, however, and was taken back into 
the confidence of Napoleon, who employed him 
upon various secret missions. In 1809 he was con- 
veyed to England, formally tried for treason, and 
discharged. Embittered by the treacherous conduct 
of the French government, he started (1811) a Sun- 
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day newspaper called the * Anti-Gallican Monitor," 
in which lie denounced the French Revolution as vio- 
lently as he had formerly espoused it. He went so 
far as to propose the assassination of Napoleon. In 
his "Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte" 
and his * Secret History of Bonaparte's Diplomacy,” 
he brought the most serious charges against his 
former employer. In pursuance of his new policy 
he advocated the restoration of Louis XVIII., and 
when this event took place that monarch rewarded 
Goldsmith with a pension for life. "The latter part 
of his life was spent principally in Paris. He had 
one daughter, Georgiana, who became the second 
Lady Lyndhurst. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Didot, Biographie Générale; J. H. Rose, Bio- 
graphical Dictionary; Quérard, La France Littéraire; 
Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, pp. 230-231; 
Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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GOLDSMITH, MILTON: American merchant . 
and author; born at Philadelphia May 22, 1861. In 
1877 he went to Europe and studied three years at 
Zurich, Goldsmith has written two novels: * Rabbi 
and Priest," 1891; * A Victim of Conscience," 1908, 
and in addition several librettos for comic operas and 
several dramatic pieces. He has also contributed 
short stories to newspapers and poems to the maga- 
zines. A. 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS: 
The earliest descriptions of productions of the gold- 
smith's art refer to the work of Jewish goldsmiths, 
The Bible, which contains these descriptions, gives 
also the names of the workers—Bezaleel b. Uri and 
Aholiab b. Ahisamach (Ex. xxxi, xxxvi). Impor- 
tant as were their achievements, the Jewish gold- 
smith's art did not reach its height until the time of 
King Solomon. Although he used foreign skill to 
a certain extent in the making of the utensils for his 
house and for the Temple, yet Hiram, the overseer 
of the whole work, was of Jewish extraction, at 
least on his mother's side. Even after the downfall 
of the Jewish state Jewish goldsmiths were heard of 
everywhere. Thus the Talmud relates that the syn- 
agogue of Alexandria had a section reserved for gold- 
and silversmiths, just as for the other trades. It is 
also related of the Jewish tribe Kainuka‘ in north- 
ern Arabia in the sixth century, that it engaged in 
the goldsmith’s trade and in money-changing 
(Gratz, “Geschichte,” v. 84). In the eleventh cen- 
tury the Jewish goldsmiths in Languedoc bought the 
church treasure of Narbonne, and the tombstone of 
the goldsmith Joseph b. Joziz (1100) evidences the 
existence of Jewish goldsmiths in Spain (“C. I. H.” 
No. 175). In the thirteenth century Jews carried on 
the goldsmith’s craft in England (Jacobs, “Jews of 
Angevin England,” p. 207; Levy, in “Jew. Chron.” 
April 4, 1902), and toward the end of the fourteenth 
century there were Jewish goldsmiths in Avignon, 
in the county of Venaissin (Bardinet, in “Rev. 
Hist.” 1880, Sept.-Oct.), in Navarre, where in the 

Jarger towns like Tudela and Pam- 

In the Mid- plona they had their own shops (Kay- 
dle Ages. serling, “Die Juden in Navarra,” pp. 
09, 78), and in Lyons, whence, how- 

ever, they were expelled. The refugees from Lyons 
settled in Trevoux, whither they carried the art of 
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refining gold and making it into wire (Depping, 
“Die Juden im Mittelalter," pp. 250 et seg.). 

That there were Jewish goldsmiths at this time in 
Castile may be seen from the decree of John IL. in 
1443 (Lindo, * Hist. of the Jews in Spain," pp. 221 et 
seg.). In Italy also, in the same century, there were 
Jewish goldsmiths, one of whom (Solomon) Ercole 
dei Fedeli of Sessa, after he had gone over to Chris- 
tianity, made a name for himself by his rich ornamen- 
tation of weapons, one of which was the famous 
sword of Cæsar Borgia. In the sixteenth century 
there were skilful goldsmiths among the Jews wlio 
migrated from Rhodes to Constantinople aud Salo- 
nica (Baudin, “ Les Israélites de Constantinople ”), as 
there were among the original inhabitants of Krem- 
sir (Frankl-Grün, * Geschichte der Juden in Krem- 
sier," i. 10); there were many also in Poland (* De- 
batten des Galizischen Landtags," 1868, p. 72). Pe- 
dro Teixeira (Kayserling, in Denjamin, * Acht Jahre 
in Asien und Afrika,” p. 44) states they were also in 
Aleppo, and Leo Africanus (“ Africae Descriptio ”), 
that they were in Morocco. There were goldsmiths 
also in Venice, and Lecky declares that many of 
those who cultivated the art of carving were Jews 
(* Rationalism in Europe,” ii. 237, note). In Rome, 
however, Jewish goldsmiths are first mentioned in 
1726 (Vogelstein and Rieger, * Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom,” ii. 821). 

There were numerous Jewish goldsmiths in 
Prague, where they formed a scparate gild until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, just as did the 
Jewish shoemakers, tailors, and butchers (Jost, 
“Neuere Geschichte der Israeliten,” i. 841) Ac- 
cording to the gravestones in the old cemetery of 
Prague, twenty-one goldsmiths were buried there in 
the years 1601-1700, and twenty-six in 1701-80 

(“Zeitschrift für die Geschichte der 

In More Juden in Deutschland," v. 851). In 

Recent 1847 the Prague directory gave the 

Times. number of Jewish gold- and silver- 

smiths as twenty-one. In the seven- 
teenth century the French ambassador St. Olon 
found in Morocco “a comparatively large number 
of Jews, most of whom were goldsmiths” (Schudt, 
“Jüdische Merckwirdigkeiten,” i. 90). In the same 
century (1664), Jewish goldsmiths are spoken of in 
Poland, six of whom—among them a woman, Joze- 
fowa—met with a loss of more than 26,000 gulden 
by plunder at the time of the Jewish persecution in 
Lemberg (Caro, “ Geschichte der Juden in Lemberg,” 
pp. 74, 168 e£ seq.). Iu the eighteenth century the 
Jews of Bucharest seem to have included many 
skilful goldsmiths (see Jew. Excxc. iii. 411-412). 

In Germany for a longer period than in any other 
country Jews were strictly forbidden to practise 
any trade, and Jewish goldsmiths are mentioned 
only as living in Berlin, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (Geiger, “Geschichte der Juden 
in Berlin,” i. 26, 48); beyond Berlin they were found 
only in the former Polish provinces, in Posen às 
early as the seventeenth century; but they do not 
scem to have been very numerous, since they did 
not have a corporation as did the Jewish tailors, 
butchers, furriers, and haberdashers of that town 
(Perles, in * Monatsschrift,” 1864, p. 420, and 1865, p. 
84) Nevertheless, one Jewish goldsmith, Daruch, 
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does appear in East Franconia, who, on being re- 
ceived in Schwarzach in 1587, promised to live only 
by his craft (“ Monatsschrift," 1880, p. 463). 

At present there are many Jewish goldsmiths in 
Russia, who, according to Rülf (“Drei Tage in 
Jüdisch-Russland," pp. 55 et seq.), are highly skilled 
workers. The number is still greater in Rumania, 
where in 1879, in Bucharest, out of a total of 212 
goldsmiths, 164 were Jews (Jacobs, “Jewish Statis- 
tics,” p. 26). In Jerusalem, where in 1865 L. A. 
Frankl found only five Jewish goldsmiths and sil- 
versmiths, the number has recently increased to 
twenty-seven (/0.). According to Andree (“ Volks- 
kunde der Juden,” p. 191), Jewish goldsmiths and 
silversmiths are found in Benghazi (Barca), Jebel 
Ghurian, Bagdad, Arabia, and Persia. In 1898 
eleven gold-workers belonged to the Jewish commu- 
nity in Berlin, forty-four to that in Vienna. 

For illustrations of the goldsmith’s and silver- 
smith's art, relating to Jewish ceremonial, see the 
following articles: AMULET; BETROTHAL; BIND- 
ING; CIRCUMCISION; CROWN OF THE LAW; CUP; 
ESTHER; ETROG; HABDALAH; HANUKKAH; LAVER; 
“OMER: PAssovER:; Rings, ENGAGEMENT AND WED- 
DING: SABBATH; SCROLLS OF Law (for breastplates, 
mantels, and pointers); SEDER; SYNAGOGUE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wolf, Etwas tiher Jüdische Kunst und 
Aeltere Jüdische Künstler, Hamburg, 1901. 


A. A. W. 


GOLDSTEIN, EDUARD: Russian musician; 
born at Odessa 1851; died at Leipsic Aug. 8, 1887. 
He was an aecomplished pianist at the age of 
thirteen, and obtained à position in the Italian 
opera-house of Kishinef. In 1868 he was sent to 
the Leipsic Conservatorium, where hestudied under 
Moscheles and Reinecke. Goldstein graduated with 
honors in 1872, and soon afterward made a successful 
tour through Germany. In 1874 he returned to 
Odessa and became leader of the orchestra in the 
Berner Theater. Later he occupied for some time 
the position of director of the opera in Kharkof, 
and in 1876 went to St. Petersburg, where he soon 
attracted attention asa pianist. Goldstein struggled 
for official recognition for ten years, until Auton 
Rubinstein returned to the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory of Music as its director (1886) and appointed 
him professor of music and leader of the Philhar- 
monic Society. Goldstein wrote various songs and 
melodies, and began the composition of " Count 
Essex," an opera, which he left unfinished. He was 
the musical critic of the “Golos” and the “ Pravi- 
telstvennyj Vyestnik.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, iv. 66-67. 


H. R. P. Wir. 


GOLDSTEIN, JOSEPH: Austrian cantor and 
composer; born at Kecskemét, Hungary, March 27, 
1836; died in Vienna June 17, 1899. He occupied 
the position of chief cantor at the Leopoldstiüdter 
Tempel, the largest synagogue in Vienna, for forty 
years, He was one of the ten children of Hazzan 
Goldstein of Neutra, Hungary, who died when 
Joseph wasbuteleven. Attheageof twelve he was 
so well aequainted with the liturgy and possessed 
such a phenomenal tenor voice that the congrega- 
tion of Neutra elected him as his father's successor. 


Goldstein 
Goldziher 


He remained there for two years, and then made a 
four years’ tour through Austria and Germany, 
officiating in some of the largest congregations. 
Upon his return an admirer of his voice sent him to 
Vienna to be educated for the stage. On the com- 
pletion of his course, and when about to enter upon 
his first engagement in Florence, he decided to re- 
turn to the position of cantor, and received an ap- 
pointment at the Leopoldstüdter Tempel in Vienna 
in 1857, retaining the position until his death. 
Among Goldstein’s published works are: “Shire 
Yeshurun,” a collection of songs for the Sabbath 
and festival service, 1865; a requiem, 1892; a col- 
lection of “ Festgesiinge.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Neuzeit; Ungarische Cantorenzeitung, 


June, 1899. | 
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GOLDSTEIN, JOSEPH: Political economist 
and statistician; born in Odessa, Russia, Jan. 9, 
1869. After completing his studies at the gymna- 
sium of his native town, he entered the technolog- 
ical institute in Carlsruhe, Baden, and took a diploma 
as chemist. He next studied political economy at 
the University of Munich, graduating (Ph.D.) in 
1895. He continued his studies in England and 
France until 1898, when he was appointed privat- 
docent in political science at the University of 
Zurich. In 1899 and 1900 he revisited France and 
England, and went to Russia in the winter of 1901— 
1902, when he submitted to the Russian minister of 
commerce, W. Kowalewski, and to the minister of 
tinance, at therequest of the former, an expert opin- 
ion with reference to the renewal of the commercial 
treaty between Germany and Russia, Before re- 
turning he took the degree of A.M. at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, which practically conferred upon 
him the right to lecture in any university in Russia. 

Goldstein’s * Deutschlands Sodaindustrie in Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart,” Stuttgart, 1895, occa- 
sioned the introduction of a bill by the German gov- 
ernment effecting à 50 percent reduction in the duty 
on soda. Among his other works may be men- 
tioned: “ Berufsgliederung und Reichthum in Eng- 
land,” inaugural dissertation, 1897; “Die Zukunft 
Deutschlands im Lichte der Agrarischen Beweis- 
führung," 1898; * Die Vermeintlichen und die Wirk- 
lichen Ursachen des Bevólkerungsstillstandes in 
Frankreich," 1898; “Die Statistik und Ihre Bedeu- 
tung für das Moderne Gesellsehaftsleben," 1899; 
* Bevólkerungsprobleme und Berufsgliederung in 
Frankreich,” 1900; “ Gewerbefreiheit und Ihre Licht- 
und Schattenseiten,” 1901. 

S 


GOLDSTEIN, MICHAEL YULYEVICH: 
Russian chemist; born at Odessa 18583; educated in 
the Richelieu Gymnasium of Odessa, and graduated 
from the Medico-Surgical Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. In 1877 he went abroad and obtained the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. On his return he 
became assistant in chemistry in the St. Peters- 
burg medical academy. In 1880 Goldstein passed 
the examination for master of chemistry, and in 
{890 obtained his degree, his dissertation being on 
the rise of salt-solutions in capillary tubes,“ Materialy 
K Voprosu o Vysotakh,” etc. In 1891 he became 
privat-docent in theoretical and physical chemistry 


A, Kar. 
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at the University of St. Petersburg, but in 1901 was 
compelled, by circumstances of a political nature, 
to discontinue his lectures. Theresearches of Gold- 
stein, mostly in theoretical and physical chemistry, 
have been published in the following magazines: 
*Zhurnal-Russkavo Fisiko-Khimicheskavo Obsh- 
chestva”; “ Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Ge- 
selischaft "; “ Annales de Chimie et Physique”; and 
* Zeitschrift für Physikalische Chemie." Goldstein 
also published in the * Nauchnoe Obozryenie” for 
1898-99 a portion of his work, “Elementy Filosofi 
Chimii,” on the elements of chemical philosophy; 
and, between 1894 and 1900, under the pseudonym 
* Cardanus," several articles in the “Novosti.” He 
has published in book form *Zhivoye i Mertvoe” 
(Living and Dead) and “ O Fisicheskom Dukhovnom 
Vospitanii" (On Physicai and Intellectual Educa- 
tion) He has translated into Russian Daneman's 
sketches of the history of natural science, published 
with supplementary notes in * Mir Dozhi," 1897. 
At present he is the editor of the department of 
physics, chemistry, and technology of the “ Bol- 
shaya Entziklopedia." 

anaes : Bolshaya Entziklopedia, vii., St. Petersburg, 


H. R. J. Q. L. 


GOLDSTÜCKER, THEODOR: German San- 
skritist; born at Königsberg, Prussia, Jan. 18, 1821; 
died in London March 6, 1872. In 1840 he gained 
his degree of Ph.D. at Königsberg University, 
where he first studied Sanskrit under Bohlen, con- 
tinuing his studies in that language at Bonn and 
Paris. In 1842 he published a German translation 
of the Sanskrit drama “ Prabodha-Chandrodaya ” 
At Paris he collected materials foran extensive work 
on Indian philosophy and for a new edition of the 
great epic poem “ Mahabharata.” In 1850 he went 
to England, where he assisted Professor Wilson in 
preparing a new edition of his Sanskrit-English dic- 
tionary. This edition outgrew all practicable pro- 
portions, and, having reached page 480 without 
completing the first letter of the alphabet, it was 
abandoned. 

Goldstiicker was professor of Sanskrit at Univer- 
sity College, London, from 1851 until his death, and 
was the chief founder of the Sanskrit Text Society, 
established in 1866. He was also president of the 
Philological Society, and was well known in many 
of the literary societies of London. Ho left an edi- 
tion of the ^Nyaya-mala-Vistara," an important 
work on mimansa philosophy, and an edition of the 
* Mahabhashya," the well-known commentary on 
Panini's grammar (London, 1874); he had previously 
written à monograph on Panini (1861). From 1862 
to 1868 Goldstücker was a contributor to * Chambers' 
Encyclopedia” and the “ Westminster Review.” 
His essays were collected under the title * Literary 
Remains,” 1879. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldstücker'a Literary Remains, 1879: The 
Times, London, March 12 and 14, 1872; Dict. Nat. Biog; 
Meyers Konversations-Levikon. 

J. G. L. 
GOLDSZMIDT, JOSEPH: Polish lawyer; 

born at Hrubieszow, government of Lublin, 1846; 

died 1896; graduate of the University of War- 

saw. He wrote: “ Wizerunki Wslawionych Zydow 
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XIX Wieku," sketches of famous Jews of the nine- 
teenth century (Warsaw, 1867-68); a biography of 
Lukasz Koncewicz, in “Tygodnik Illustrowany ”; 
a commentary on Talmudic law, under the title 
"Wyklad Prawa Rozwodowego Podlug Ustaw 
Mojzeszowo-Talmudycznych” (čb. 1870); an essay 
on the last daysof the Jews in Spain, under the title 
“Ostatnie dni Pobytu Zydow w Hiszpanji” (b. 
1869); an essay on marriage according to law and 
custom, under tho title “O Malzenstwie pod Wzgle- 
dem Prawnym i Obyczająawym " (25. 1874). Healso 
contributed many Jewish articles to “Izraelita.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyklopedya Powsiechna, vi., Warsaw, 1900. 


H. R. J. G. L. 


GOLDZIEHER, WILHELM: Hungarian ocu- 
list and ophthalmological writer, born at Képesény 
(= Kitsee), near Presburg, Jan. 1, 1849. He studied 
medicine at Vienna, Berlin, Prague, and Heidelberg, 
graduating (M.D.)at Vienna Dec. 25, 1871. In 1874 
he settled in Budapest as an oculist; was appointed 
privat-docent at the University of Budapest in 1878; 
and became professor in 1895. While a student he 
published an essay written by him in Helmholtz's 
laboratory, “Zur Theorie des Elektrotonus," in 
“ Archiv für Physiologie,” 1870. He hassince writ- 
ten many monographs and articles for medical period- 
icals. He is one of the chief contributors to Eulen- 
burg's “Realencyclopiidie der Medicinischen Wis- 
senschaften,” for which he prepares most of the ma- 
terial relating to practical ophthalmology. He also 
wrote “Die Therapie der Augenkrankheiten ” (1881; 
2d ed., 1900), and “Szemészet Kézikinyve ” (1890), 
a manual of ophthalmology written in Hungarian, 
the first work of the kind in that language. In 
April, 1903, he was decorated by the Austrian em- 
peror with the officer’s cross of the Order of Franz 


Joseph. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, May 8, 1908. 
8. W. B. 


GOLDZIHER, IGNAZ: Hungarian Oriental- 
ist; born in Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary, June 22, 
1850; attended the gymnasium in his pative town, 
and continued his studies at the universities of Bu- 
dapest, Berlin, Leipsie (Ph. D., 1870), and Leyden. 
In 1872 he became privat-docent at the University 
of Budapest. In 1873, commissioned by the Hun- 
garian government, he undertook a scientific jour- 
ney through Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, spending 
several months at the Azhar mosquein Cairo, where 
he attended the lectures of learned sheiks on Mo- 
hammedan theology and the science of law. In 
1894 he was promoted to a professorship—the first 
instance in the history of the Budapest University 
of a Jew being admitted to the faculty. Goldziher 
isa member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
corresponding member of the Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg, honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Socicty of England, and corresponding member of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England and of 
other scientific societies. He was appointed to rep- 
resent the Hungarian government and the Academy 
at many congresses, e.g., at the first meeting of the 
Association des Académies, held in Paris (1901). At 
the Oriental Congress in Stockholm (1889) he re- 
ccived the large gold medal. He holds the oftice of 


secretary of the Jewish community at Budapest, 
and since 1900 has been lecturer on religious phi- 
losophy at the Budapest rabbinical seminary. 

Goldziher's chicf importance for Semitic history 
and philology rests on the fact that he was the first 
to give a critical history of Arabic traditions (“ Mu- 
hammedanische Studien,” ii), and that his esti- 
mates of Arabic civil 
and religious law 
have withstood the 
test of criticism. He 
has likewise placed 
the various theolog- 
ical movements 
which have arisen 
within Islam in their 
true light, and his 
knowledge of ancient 
Arabic poetry has 
enabled him to make 
valuable contribu- 
tions to the knowl- 
edge of pre-Moham- 
medan paganism. 

Jewish science is 
likewise indebted to 
him; he has pointed 
out the traces of Hebrew mythology in the 
Bible, and has presented comparative studies of 
Jewish and Arabic folk-lore and culture in the 
Middle Ages. 

Goldziher’s principal writings are the following: 
“Studien über Tanchum Jeruschalmi,” Leipsic, 
1870; a second edition of Ballagi's Hebrew gram- 
mar, Budapest, 1872; “ Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Sprachgelehrsamkeit bei den Arabern,” in three 
parts, Vienna, 1871-78; “Beiträge zur Literatur- 
gesch. der Schi'a," db. 1874; “Der Mythos bei den 
Hebrüern und Seine Geschichtliche Entwickelung,” 
Leipsic, 1876: English transl by R. Martineau, 


Ignaz Goldziher. 


“Mythology Among the Hebrews and Its Historical. 


Development,” London, 1877; “Az Iszlám," Buda- 


pest, 1881; “Die Záhiriten, Ihr Lehrsystem und Ihre- 
Geschichte,” Leipsic, 1884; * Muhammedanische: 


Studien,” two vols., Halle, 1889-90; “Der Diwân: 
des Hoteia,” Leipsic, 1892; “ Abhandlungen zur 
Arabischen Philologie," two vols., Leyden, 1896- 
1899; "Die Legende vom Mönch Barsisa,” Kirch- 
hain, 1896; and many treatises on Oriental history 
aud the science of religion, published in the col- 
lections of the Hungarian Academy. He has con- 
tributed numerous articles and reviews to German. 
French, English, and Hungarian periodicals, among 
which may be mentioned the following: * Materia- 
lien zur Kenntnis der Almohadenbewegung in Nord- 
afrika,” in “Z. D. M. G.” xli. 30-140; “Das Prinzip 
des Istisháb in der Muhammedanischen Gesetzes- 
wissenschaft," in * W. Z. K. M." i. 228-286; “ Ara- 
bische Beiträge zur Volksetymologie,” in “ Zeit- 
schrift für Vélkerpsychologie,” xviii, 69-82; *In- 
fluences Chrétiennes dans la Littérature Religieuse 
de l'Islam," in "Rev. de l'Histoire des Religions," 
xviii. 180-199; “Das Arabische Original von Mai- 
muni's Séfer Hammiswot,” in “W. Z. K. M." 
ii. 77-85; “Muhammedanisches Recht in Theorie 
und Wirkliehkeit," in “Zeitschrift für Verglei- 


Golem 
Goliath 


chende Rechtswissenschaft,” viii. 406-423; * Der 
Chatib bei den Alten Arabern," iu “ W. Z. K. M." 
vi. 97-102: “Der Divan des Garwal b. Aus Al- 
Huteja,” in ^Z. D. M. G." xlvi. 1-53, 178-225, 471- 
597; xlvii. 43-85, 108-201; “ Le Dénombrement des 
Sectes Mohamétanes.” in “Rev. de l'Histoire des 
Religions,” xxvi. 129-137; “La Notion de la Sakina 
chez les Mohamétans,” in 7b, xxviii. 1-13; “Salih b. 
‘Abd al-Kuddüs und das Zindikthum Wiührend der 
Regierung des Chalifen Al-Mahdi,” in “Transactions 
of the Congress of Oriental Languages,” 1892, ii. 
104-129: “Mohammedan Propaganda in America” 
(Hungarian), in “ Budapesti Szemle," Ixxix. 45-60; 
“Sa'd b. Mansür ibn Kammiina’s Abhandlung über 
die Seele,” in * Steinschneider Festschrift,” pp. 110- 
41i; “Neue Materialien zur Litteratur des Ueber- 
lieferungswesens bei den Muhammedanern,” in “Z. 
D. M. G.” 1. 465-506; “Ueber eine Formel in der 
Jüdischen Responsenlitteratur und in den Muham- 


medanischen Fetwis,” in “Z. D. M. G.” Ixxx. 
645-052; “Die Sabbathinstitution im Islam," in 
“Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,” pp. 86-102; “Proben 


Muhammedanischer Polemik Gegen den Talmud,” 
in Kobak’s “Jeschurun,” viii. 76, ix. 18; “Ibn Hud, 
the Muliammedan Mystic, and the Jews of Damas- 
cus,” in *J. Q. R." vi. 218; * Bemerkungen Zur 
Neuhebritischen Poesie,” in 25. xiv. 719; “Sa‘id b. 
Hasan d'Alexandrie,” in “R. E. J.” xxxi. 1; “ Mé- 
langes Judéo- Arabes," in ib. xliii. 1, xliv. 65, xlv. 1, 
xlvii. 41. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brockhaus, onversations-Lexikon ; Meyers 
Konversations-Lexvikon; Pierer, Universal-Levikon;, Gu- 


pernatis, Dictionnaire International; Pallas Lex.; La 
Grande Eneyelopedie. 


S. M. Sc. 


GOLEM (pox): 'This word occurs only once in 
the Bible, in Ps. exxxix. 16, where it means “em- 
bryo." In tradition everything that is in a state of 
incompletion, everything not fully formed, as & 
needle without the eye, is designated as “ golem” 
(* Arucb Completum,” ed. Kohut, ii. 297). A woman 
is golem so long as she has not conceived (Sanh. 
29b; comp. Shab. 52b, 77b; Sanh. 95a; Hul. 25a; 
Abot v. 6; Sifre, Num. 158) God, father, and 
mother take part in the creation of the child: the 
skeleton and brain are derived from the father; the 
skin and muscles from the mother; the senses from 
God. God forms the child from the 
seed, putting the soul into it. Ifthe 
male seed is emitted first, the child is 

f the male sex: otherwise itis of the female sex 
(Nid. 81a). Although God impresses all men with 
the seal of Adam, there is no resemblance between 
any two of them (Sanh. 97a). 

In the womb the navel is first formed, and from 
this roots spread out, until the child is fully devel- 
oped. According to another opinion the head is 
first developed. The two eyes and the two nostrils 
of the embryo resemble the eyes of a fly; the aper- 
ture of the mouth is like hair (or a barleycorn). R. 
Jonathan says: “The two arms are like two pieces 
of string; the other members are combined in à 
mass” (Yer. Nid. 500; comp. Nid. 25a; Sotah 45b). 
Women that eat much mustard give birth to glut- 
tonous children; those that eat many dates, to blear- 
eyed children; those that eat much small fish, chil- 


Embryo. 
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dren with unsteady eyes; those that eat clay, 
naughty children; those that drink beer, dark- 
skinned children; those that eat much 
Causes meat and drink much wine, healthy 
Influencing children; those that eat many eggs, 
the Embryo. children with large eyes; those that eat 
much large fish, beautiful children; 
those that eat much celery or parsley, children with 
fine complexions; those that eat oleander, well-nour- 
ished children; those that eat paradise-apples, fra- 
grant children (Ket. 61a). The same Babylonian 
amora, of the fourth century, also indicates why 
epileptic and otherwise defective children are born 
(Brecher, “ Das Transcendentale, Magie und Ma- 
gische Heilarten im Talmud,” pp. 174 et seqg.). Moral, 
not physical, reasons are given as the principal fac- 
tors in the birth of healthy or sickly children. Doe- 
cent behavior produces male children (Sheb. 18b; 
comp. Nid. 71a), who are also regularly produced 
under certain conditions (Er. 100b; B. D. 10b; Nid. 
31a, b). A dwarf should not marry a dwarf (Bek. 
46a), Other references to the embryo are found in 
Nid. 15a, 17a, 81b, 97b, 38a, 45b, 66a; Bezah Ta; 
Bek. 44b-45a; Hul. 197a; Ned. 20a; Pes. 112a, and 
passim. Unfounded hatred causes abortion and the 
death of the child (Shab. 82b). 

The imagination of the ancient Israclites fre- 
quently turned to the birth of the first man, who 
was formed of dust and not born of woman. A 
principal passage reads as follows: 4 How was Adam 
ercated? In the first hour his dust was collected; 
in the second. his form was created; in the third he 
became a shapeless mass [golem]; in the fourth his 
members were joined; in the fifth his apertures 
opened; in the sixth he received his soul; in the 
seventh he stood up on his feet; in the eighth Eve 
was associated with him; in the ninth he was trans- 
ferred to paradise; in the tenth he heard God's com- 
mand: in the eleventh he sinned; in the twelfth he 
was driven from Eden, in order that Ps. xlix. 13 
might be fulfilled? (Ab. R. N. ed. 
Schechter, Text A, i. 5; comp. Pesik. 
BR. ed. Friedmann, 187b, and note 7; 
Kohut, in *Z. D. M. G." xxv. 15). 
God created Adam as a golem; he lay supine, reach- 
ing from one end of the world to the other, from 
the earth to the firmament (Hag. 12a; comp. Gen. 
R. viii, xiv., and xsiv.; Jew. Excvc. i. 175). The 
Gnosties, following Irenæus, also taught that Adam 
was immensely long and broad, and crawled over 
the earth (Hilgenfeld, * Die Jüdische A pokaly ptik," 
p. 244: comp. Kohut, 4e. xxv. 87, note 1). All 
beings were created in their natural size and with 
their full measure of intelligence. as was Adam (R. 
H. 11a). According to another tradition Adam was 
only one hundred ells high (B. D. Toa); according to 
a Mohammedan legend, only sixty ells (Kohut, 
Lc. xxv. 75, note 5; the number “sixty” indicates 
Babylonian influence). When he hid from the face 
of God, six things were taken from him, one of these 
being his size, which, however, will be restored to 
him in the Messianic time (Gen, R. xii; Num. R, 
xiii.: Kohut, Ze. xxv. 76, note 1; 91, note 3). Other 
conceptions, for instance, that Adam was created a 
hermaphrodite (see ANDROGYNOS), OT with two 
faces (DYEYDYnE a = Puepóconoc; Gen. R. viii. 7), be- 
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long to the literature of Gnosticism. For similar 
views, after Plato and Philo, see Freudenthal, 
“Hellenistische Studien,” p. 69 (see ADAM). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Brecher, Das Transcendentale, Magie 
und Magische Heitarten im Talmud, Vienna, 1850; A. Ko- 
hut, Die Talmudisch-Midraschische Adamssage in, Ihrer 
Ritchbezichung auf die Persische Yima- und Meshiasage, 
in Z. D. M. G. XXv. 59-91; M. Grünbaum, Neue Beilriige zur 
Semitischen Sayenkunde, pp. 54 et seq., Leyden, 1895; JEW. 
Excyc. i. 174-175: A. Hilgenfeld, Die Jüdische Apokalypttk, 
Jena, 1857. 

E. C. die 4. 
——In Medieval Times: In the Middle Ages 
arose the belief in the possibility of infusing life 
into a clay or wooden figure of a human being, 
which figure was termed “golem” by writers of 
the eighteenth century. The golem grew in size, 
and could carry any message or obey mechanically 
any order of its master. It was supposed to be 
created by the aid of the “Sefer Yezirah," that is, 
by a combination of letters forming a “Shem” (any 
one of the names of God). The Shem was written 
on a piece of paper and inserted either in the mouth 
or in the forehead of the golem, thus bringing it 
into life and action. Solomon ibn Gabirol is said to 
have created a maid servant by this means. The 
king, informed of this, desired to punish him, but 
Ibn Gabirol showed that his creature was not a real 
being by restoring every one of its parts to its origi- 
nal form. 

Elijah of Chelm, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was the first person credited with having 
made a golem with a Shem, for which reason he 
was known asa “Ba‘al Shem.” It is said to have 
grown to be a monster (resembling that of Franken- 
stein), which the rabbi feared might destroy the 
world. Finally he extracted the Shem from the 
forchead of his golem, which returned to dust 
(Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” i., No. 168). Elijah's 
grandson, known as the “hakam Zebi,” was so con- 
vineed of the truth of this that he raised the ques- 
tion as to whether a golem could be counted as one 
ina “ minyan ” (quorum; Responsa, No. 93, Amster- 
dam, 1719; Baer Heteb to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 55, 1) The best-known golem was that 

of Judah Low b. Bezaleel, or the 

Golem of “hohe Rabbi Löw,” of Prague (end of 

Hohe 16th cent.), who used his golem asa 
Rabbi Löw. servant on week-days, and extracted 
the Shem from the golem's mouth 

every Friday afternoon, so as to let it rest on Sab- 
bath. Once the rabbi forgot to extract the Shem, 
and feared that the golem would desecrate the Sab- 
bath. He pursued the golem and caught it in front 
of the synagogue, just before Sabbath began, and 
hurriedly extracted the Shem, whereupon the golem 
fell in pieces; its remains are said to be still among 
the débris in the attic of the synagogue. Rabbi Löw 
is credited with having performed similar wonders 
before Rudolph II. (* Sippurim," p. 52; comp. Gans, 

“Zemah Dawid,” p. 46a, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

1692). A legend connected with his golem is given 

in German verse by Gustav Philippson in “ Allg. 

Zeit, des Jud.” 1841, No. 44 (abridged in “Sulamith,” 

viii. 954; translated into Hebrew in “ IKokebe Yiz- 

hak,” No. 28, p. 75, Vienna, 1862). 

It is sometimes aileged that Elijah of Wilna also 
made a golem, and the Hasidim claim the same for 


Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob, but apparently the claims 

are based on the similarity in the one case of the 

name “Elijah” and in the other of the appellation 

* Ba'al Shem” to the name and appellation of the 

rabbiof Chelm. The last golem is attributed to R. 

David] Jaffe, rabbi in Dorhiczyn, in the government 

of Grodno, Russia (about 1800). This golem, unlike 

that of R. Löw, was not supposed to rest on Sab- 
bath. Indeed, it appears that it was created only 
for the purpose of replacing the Sabbath goy in 
heating the ovens of Jews on winter Sabbaths. All 
orders to make fires were given to the golem on 

Friday, which he executed promptly but mechanic- 

ally the next day. In one casea slight error in an 

order to the golem caused a conflagration that des- 
troyed the whole town. 

From this story it becomes probable that the whole 
of the golem legend is in some way a reflex of 
the medieval legends about Vergil, who was cred- 
ited with the power of making a statue move and 
speak and do his will. His disciple once gave 
orders which, stiictly carried out, resulted in his 
destruction. The statue of Vergil saved an adul- 
teress, just as did the golem of R. Löw in Philipp- 
son'sabove-mentioned poem (J. A. Tunison, “ Mas- 
ter Virgil," p. 145, Cincinnati, 1888). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Magyia, 1867, Supplement No. 42; Pasche- 
les, Sippurim, pp. 01-02, Prague, 18/0; Rubin, Ma'ase 
Ta'atuim, p. 117, Vienna, 1887; Tendlau, Sagem und Le- 
genden der Jüdischen Vorzeit. 

J. J. D. E. 

GOLGOTHA (literally, “the skull”): Locality 
mentioned in the New Testament as the scene of 
Jesus’ execution (Matt. xxvii. 83 and parallels). 
The name is an Aramaic emphatic state, and corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew nos. In the Greek trans. 
literation of the Gospels the “1” iselided except in one 
manuscript (Codex Bez); “Golgotha " is the proper 
form. It was outside the city wall (Jolin xix. 20), 
near a tomb, a gate, and a road, and in a promi- 
nent position (Mark xv. 29, 40; John xix. 20, 
41). Two places answer to this description: (1) The 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. which is identified hy 
tradition with Golgotha; it lay beyond the second 
wall and was near tombs and a road. A temple of 
Venus was erected on the site; and from the anal- 
ogy of the temple of Zeus, which was built on the 
site of the Second Temple, this seems to imply that 
it was once a sacred spot. (2) A skull-shaped rock 
above the grotto of Jeremiah, about which there is 
a Jewish tradition that it was the place of stoning. 
The name does not occur in Talmudic literature. 
See also ADAM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. McGrigor, in Eneyelopeedia Britannica, 
s.v. Sepulchre, Holy; Cheyne and Black, Eneyc. Bibl. s.v. 


E. C. . 

GOLIATH: A Philistine giant of Gath (I Sam. 
xvii. 4). The name “Goliath” is probably connected 
with the Assyro-Babylonian “ Guzali " = “running, 
ravaging spirits,” “destroyers ” (Jastrow, “ Religion 
of Assyria and Babylon,” p. 500; Muss-Arnolt, 
“Concise Dictionary," s.v. “The Throne-Carriers "; 
Delitzsch, “ Assyrisches Hand wórterb." s.v.). 

— Biblical Data: Goliath was the champion of 
the Philistines, who had encamped between Shochoh 
and Azekah against Saul and the men of Israel ar- 
rayed for battle in the valley of Elah. He is described 
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as being six cubits and a span in height, having 
upon his head a helmet of brass, and wearing a coat 
of mail weighing five thousand shekels of brass, 
with greaves of brass upon his legs and a target or 
gorget of brass between his shoulders. The staff of 
his spear is said to have been like a weaver’s beam, 
the spear's head weighing six hundred shekels of 
iron. 

Insolently challenging Israel to appoint one of 
their number to mect him in single combat, with the 
condition that the people whose champion should 
be killed should become the slaves of the other, 
Goliath strikes fear into the hearts of Saul and his 
men. David, sent by his father with some provi- 
sions to his brothers aud to their captain in Israel's 
army, hears the giant's challenge, and inquires what 
reward there shall be for the man who dares mect 
the monster. Rebuked by his brother Eliah for his 
presumption in leaving the sheep, and taxed by him 
with idle curiosity, David persists in his inquiry: 
Saul hears of David, and sends for him. "The latter 
relates his experiences with lions and bears, and de- 
elares that the uncircumcised Philistine shall at his 
hands meet a similar fate. 

On being armed with Saul’s armor, David finds 
that it impedes his gait, whereupon he discards it, 
fakes his staff, and chooses five smooth stones out of 
the brook for use in his sling. He meets the giant, 
who, upon catching sight of his diminutive adver- 
sary, resents his coming as an insult. David de- 
clares that he comes in the name of Yuwu of hosts, 
the God of Israel, and warns the monster of his im- 
minent destruction. David, using great strategy in 
running forward and backward, watches until the 
giant exposes his face, when, rushing upon him, 

he slings one of the stones, which, 

Is Slain well directed, strikes the giant be- 

by David. tween the eyes, and, sinking deep into 
his forehead, fells him to the ground. 
Drawing the giant’s own sword, the shepherd boy 
severs the head from the trunk. The defeat and 
death of their champion are the signal for a hasty 
flight of the Philistines. In consequence of this 
feat, David is received into Saul’s family, but Saul 
becomes jealous of the young conqueror’s popular- 
ity (I Sam. xviii. 9). Goliath's sword is reported to 
have been kept, “wrapped in a cloth behind the 
ephod,” in the sanctuary at Nob in which Ahimelek 
was priest. David, a fugitive from Saul, knowing 
its worth, takes it with him in his flight to the King 
of Gath (I Sam. xxi. 9 [A. V. 10]. According to 
another account (II Sam. xxi. 19), Goliath was killed 
by Elhanan from Bethlehem. i 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Goliath was of 
ignoble birth. His mother is said to have been Or- 
pah (Ab IY = neun: II Sam. xxi. 16; Yalk. ii. 125), 
who, after making a pretense of accompanying 
Ruth, her mother-in-law, and walking with her forty 
paces, had left her and had led a very profligate life, 
so that Goliath, her son, was of uncertain paternity 
(Midr. Ruth i. 14, where the ketib nYwyrmno (I Sam. 
xvii. 23) is read my AND; comp. Yalk. ii. 126, 
601) She bore besides Goliath three other giants 
(Tan., Wayiggash, 8). 

In defying Israel Goliath boasted of having slain 

the two sons of Eli, captured the holy Ark, brought 


it to the house of Dagon, where it stayed seven 
months, and of having led the van of the Philistines 
in every war, scattering the enemy before him like 
dust. Notwithstanding all these valorous deeds, he 
had not been found worthy to be the captain over 
a thousand. But what had Saul done? Why had 
he been made king? If he was a man and warrior, 
he should now come forward and meet him; but if 
he was a weakling, let Israel choose another cham- 
pion (Targum to I Sam. xvii. 8). Thenamethe giant 
bore indicated his supernatural insolence, Goliath re- 
calling that he na’pn *385 op 5123 toy, stood with 
“ uncovered [arrogant ]countenance before even God” 
(Sotah 42b). Goliath challenged the Israelites every 
morning and every evening, so as to disturb them 
at the hour set for reciting the Summa‘ (Yall. ii. 
126). He was permitted to repeat his defiances for 
forty days because of the forty paces which Orpah 
had accompanied Ruth (Tan., Wayiggash, 8). His 
accouterments weighed, according to R. Hanina, 
60 tons; according to R. Abba bar Kahana, 120 tons 
(Sotah 48b). The Biblical account is said to have 
described the immense proportions and strength of 
the giant only in order to convey the lesson that it 
is unlawful to sing the praises of an evil-doer 
(Yalk. (.c.). 

The accouterments of Saul fitted David; but the 
latter, seeing Saul’s displeasure, doffed them (Mid- 
rash Tan., Emor, ed. Buber, p. 48a; comp. a similar 
tradition among the Arabs in Tabari and Mas‘udi). 
When David went forth to battle, however, God 
placed greaves upon his limbs (Yalk. dc.) Why 
did Goliath fallon his face? In order that David 
should not be put to the trouble of going far when 
rushing upon him to behead him. According to R. 
Huna, Goliath had the picture of Dagon engraved 
upon his heart, which also came to shame through 
the giant's death (Cant. R. to iv. 4). Goliath is. 
mentioned as the typical case where strength leads 
to downfall (Ex. R. xxxi.) He died like a dog 
(ib. The sword of David (probably Goliath’s) 
had miraculous powers (Midrash Golyat, Jellinek, 
“B. H.” iv. 140-141), In order to guard the slayer 
of Goliath against becoming overbearing, God cx- 
posed him to the revenge of his slain adversary's 
brother and mother (see GrANTS; Sanh. 95a; Jelli- 
nek, “B. H.” iv. 140 e£ seq.). The Targum to II Sam. 
xxi. 19 makes David, not Elhanan, the slayer of 
Goliath; Rashi identifies Elhanan with David, 
——Critical View: The two accounts of Gohath’s 
death prove that many old traditions concerning 
valorous deeds performed in the wars against the 
Philistines were current among the people, the 
names of the herocs being variously given. Popu- 
lar imagination attributed gigantic stature to the 
champions of the enemy; speaking not of one giant 
only, but of four (II Sam. xxi. 15 et seg.), and asso- 
ciating with David other men, “his servants,” who 
after one of these encounters (with Ishbibenob; see 
GIANTS), in which David had run great dangers, 
Swear to prevent him from again taking part in such 
expeditions. 

'The endeavor to harmonize the variant accounts 
is apparent in the version of I Chron. xx. 5, where 
Elhanan is eredited with the slaying of Lahmi, the 
brother of Goliath. This Lahmi clearly owes his 
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existence to the epithet by which Elhanan is distin- 
guished in II Sam, xxi. 19, namely, the “ Beth-lehem- 
ite” (onda ma). The confusion in the text is plain 
in the repetition of “oregim” after the name of 
Elhanan’s father, Jaare (Jair), from the end of the 
verse “the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s 
beam.” 

The brief sketch in II Sam. xxi. is the more trust- 
worthy. The men of David—freebooters—mani- 
fest no fear in their movements against the enemies. 
The story of David's duel exhibits great literary 
skill, and the purpose is plainly to exalt David. 
The giant and the mere lad—the one in heavy, for- 

midable equipment, the other with 

Literary the simple outfit of a shepherd; the 
Treatment. insolence of the Philistine; the faith 

and fortitude of David; the cowardice 
of Israel; the distrust of David's own brothers; the 
helplessness of Saul; the blind animal passion of the 
champion; the shrewd, calm strategy of the shep- 
herd—all these are contrasted effects worked out 
with consummate art. But they point to the fact 
that in this version reflection and tendency had the 
dominating part. From the point of view of liter- 
ary effectiveness, few portions of Old Testament 
literature equal this. 

Underlying this tradition concerning Goliath and 
other giants is the undoubted fact that many huge 
weapons of bronze (brass) and iron were found by 
the invading shepherd tribes of Israel. Many of 
these were stored away at old shrines, perhaps be- 
cause they were votive gifts of former generations 
(I Sam. xvii. 54). The sword incident in the ver- 
sion of I Sam. xvii. reflects, according to Cheyne, 
the religious temper of late Psalms (Ps. xx. 7 [A. 
V. 8], xliv. 5 [6]. The battle-cry in Gideon’s army 
(Judges vii. 20) may be remembered as significant 
in this connection. The later religious construction 
of the David-Goliath incident (sce Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xlvii. 2-11) is indeed woven into the accountin I Sam. 
xvii, just as the valorous deed of David furnished 
the basis for the late superscriptions of psalms within 
and without the Hebrew canon (Ps. cxliv. [exliti.]) 
and of one in the Greek psalter, wer rov apet pov: 
“when David fought against Toacad” (Goliad[th ]). 

The text of the Septuagint differs materially from 
the Hebrew: verses 12-31, 41, 48b, and 50 are miss- 
ing. These omitted, a coherent and consistent nar- 
rative is presented, recounting how David, a mere 
recruit, becomes suddenly a renowned warrior. 
Some critics have assumed that these omissions were 
made intentionally (so Wellhausen, “ Die Composi- 
tion des Hexateuchs,” ete., 3d ed., p. 249; Kuenen, 
* TTistorisch-Kritische Einleitung in die Bücher des 
Alten Testaments," i., part 2, p. 61; Budde, * Richter 
und Samuel," p. 910) Others (W. R. Smith and 
Cornill) believe that the Hebrew verses not found in 
the Septuagint represent a second David-Goliath 
tradition. 


E. C. E. G. H. 


GOLITZYN, COUNT NICHOLAS: Rus- 
sian writer; born in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. He became notorious through his history of 
Russian legislation dealing with the Jews, entitled 
"Istoria Russkavo Zakonadatelstva O Yevreyakh,” 


of which only the first volume, covering the period 
from Alexis Mikhailovich (1649) to 1825, has ap- 
peared. His work is anti-Semitic in tendency. Al- 
though Golitzyn assumes that his compilation will be 
of historical value to students of the Jewish question, 
he does not conceal his prejudice against the Jews, 
and he even admits in the preface that the question, 
because of its vitality and urgency, can hardly be 
studied in a cold, impartial spirit. In speaking of 
the attitude of the Russian Jews toward the inva- 
sion of Napoleon, he belittles their patriotism and, 
in spite of direct testimony to the contrary (see 
ALEXANDER I.; Russra), even accuses them of self- 
ish motives. Referring to the attempts of the Senate 
under Elizabeth and Catherine II. to revise the laws 
concerning the Jews, Golitzyn neglects the facts 
which made such attempts necessary, and ascribes 
the action of the Senate to the intrigues of the Jews. 
The work is a compilation from the writings of Or- 
shanski, Leontovich, Dobrynin, Bershadski, Nikitin, 
Derzhavin, Levanda, and others, supplemented by 
speculations of the author utterly at variance with the 
facts. Count Golitzyn, however, styles his work 
original, and claims, for instance, that Bershadski's 
*Litovskiye Yevreii” is strongly in favor of the 
Jews. Using Nikitin's history of the Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies in 1804-25, he not only imposes a 
different and unwarranted meaning upon the facts 
brought out by that author, but accuses him of par- 
tiality and lack of thoroughness, though admitting 
at the same time that Nikitin’s work possesses great 
value as an extensive collection of interesting facts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 1887, iii. 29, iv. 15; Entzikiopedi- 

cheski Slovar, s.v. St. Petersburg. 

H. R. J. G. L. 


GOLLANCZ, HERMANN: English rabbi; 
born at Bremen Nov. 30, 1852; educated at Jews’ 
and University colleges, London. He officiated at 
several synagogues in England, and on the death of 
the late chief rabbi succeeded Dr. Hermann Adler 
as rabbiat Bayswater Synagogue, London. IJn Jan.. 
1900, he obtained the degree of Lit. D. from the Uni- 
versity of London, being the first Jew to obtain that 
honor. Gollancz was secretary to the International 
Congress of Orientalists (Semitic Section) held in 
London in 1891, and was appointed to represent the 
University of London as delegate at the Oriental 
Congress held at Rome. Heis professor of Hebrew 
at University College, London. He has published 
“ Selections of Charms from Unedited Syriac MS8.," 
1891; English translations of “The Syriac Version 
of Sindban,” 1892; “The Ethical Treatises of Ber- 
achyah” (with Eng. transl), London, 1902; and 
“Clavis Solomonis,” 1902. In 1902 he edited an 
Enelish version of the Bible for use in Jewish 
families. 

M LAE Jew. Chron. Jan. 5, 1900; Jew. Y'ear- Book. 


J. G. L. 


GOLLANCZ, ISRAEL: Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Academy: born in London 1864. He was edu- 
cated at the City of London School and Cambridge 
University (B.A., 1887). He was lecturer in English 
at University College 1892-95: lecturer at Cambridge | 
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under the Special Board 1888-96; and examiner for 
the medieval and modern tripos 1895-96. He was 
elected lectureriu English at the University of Cam- 
bridge in March, 1896. When, owing in large meas- 
ure to Gollancz’s initiative, the British Academy 
was founded in 1902, he was appointed secretary. 
In 1908 he became professor of English literature 
at King's College, London. Gollancz has always 
interested himself in communal aífairs; he is con- 
nected with several of the chief institutions, has 
been for several years theological tutor to the Jew- 
ish students at Harrow School, and in 1908 was 
elected president of the Union of Jewish Literary 
Societies. 

Gollancz has edited: “The Pearl,” a Middle-Eng- 
lish poem prefaced with a special verse by Tenny- 
son, 1891; “ Cynewulf’s Christ,” 1892; “ Exeter Book 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry ” (Early English Text Soci- 
ety), 1895; “Temple Shakespeare,” 1894-96, of 
which nearly three million copies have been sold, 
and which led to the publication of the “Temple 
Classics,” a series of the best books; “The Parlia- 
ment of the Three Ages” (Roxburgh Club), 1897; 
and “Hamlet in Iceland,” 1898. Gollancz is now 
(19083) editing another series entitled “The King’s 
Classics. ” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Whos Who, London, 1908; Jew. Chron. 
March 20, 1896; Jewish Year-Book, 1908. 
J V. E. 


GOLOMB, HIRSCH NISSAN: Russian He- 
braist and writer on music; born at Podzelve, gov- 
ernment of Wilna, Dec. 15, 1858. He studied in the 
yeshibah of Wilkomir, and received a good musical 
training at Wilna. At the beginning of his literary 


career he was a corrector in Romm’s printing-house 
at Wilna, and while there he translated into Judzeo- 


German the * Hilkot De'ot? of the Yad ha-Hazakah, 
Wilna, 1876. He also published several pamphlets 
in Judeeo-German, among them * Mishle Hakamim.” 
He then published a series of works on music: “Kol 
Yehudah," a musical chrestomathy, Wilna, 1877; 
“ Menazzcah bi-Neginot," a manual of singing and the 
violin, partly in Hebrew and partly in Judzo-Ger- 
man, zb. 1884; * Zimrat Yah,” à manual of harmony, 
in Hebrew and Judseo-German, followed by a mu- 
sical glossary, 70.1885. He has also written the fol- 
lowing school-books: “ Heder la-Tiuokot," a He- 
brew reader, 2b. 1888; “ Lahakat Nebi'im," a graded 
Hebrew chrestomathy, ib. 1888; “Kiryat Sefer,” a 
description of Wilna, Grodno, Byelostok, and War- 
saw, and of their Jewish communities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 15, Warsaw, 1889: 

Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 119, 120. 

H. R. M. SEL. 


GOLYATOVSKIorGALIATOVSKI, JOAN- 
NIKI: Little-Russian cleric and anti-Jewish writer; 
died 1688. After having studied in the Kiev- 
Mogilian College, Golyatovski took holy orders, and 
was later appointed rector of the Little-Russian 
Schools. He declared himself the enemy of the 
homan Catholics, Jews, and Moslems, but showed 
the greatest animosity toward the Jews, knowing 
that this would increase his popularity among the 
populace of Little Russia. Golyatovski soon found 
in the appearance of Shabbethai Zebi a good oppor- 
tunity for venting his ill-will. Taking the latter’s 
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assumptions as a pretext, he wrote, in the form of a 
dialogue between a Jew and a Christian, a violent 
polemic against the Jews under the title * Messia 
Pravdivi.” He says in the preface that the reason 
which induced him to write the work was that the 
dishonesty of the Jews in Little Russia, Lithuania, 
and Poland “raised its horns too high." He de- 
scribes the Shabbethaian movement from a strongly 
anti-Jewish point of view. "The work was written 
in Little-Russian, then translated into Latin, aud 
afterward into Russian by I. Nitzkevich (Kiev, 1887). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zntiziktopedicheski Slovar; Bolshaya Ent- 

ziklopedia; Kostomarov, Russkaya Istoria, ii. 357 et seq. 

St. Petersburg, 1895; Voskhod, 1887. 

H. R. M. SEL. 


GOMEL. See Homer, 


GOMEL BENSHEN (“ gomel” = Hebr., “ who 
bestoweth”; “benshen” = Judæo-German, “to 
bless”): The pronouncing of the benediction for 
escape from danger after passing through the 
desert; after confinement in prison; after severe 
sickness; and after crossing the sea and arriving 
safely in port. From the verses * Men should praise 
the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!” and “They should 
exalt him also in the assembly of the people, at 
the seat of the elders they should praise him ” (Ps. 
cvii. 8, 15, 21, 82, Hebr.), the Talmud (Ber. 54b) de- 
rived the duty of giving thanks on the four occasions 
enumerated, and of doing this in publie, that is, 
where ten or more men are gathered together for 
common worship. Itis suggested that a literal com- 
pliance with the text (“at the seat of the elders”) 
would require the presence of two rabbis, but this 


notion has been ignored. The words of the benedic- 
tion suggested in the Talmud are: “Blessed be... 


who bestoweth [“ gomel”] goodly mercies”; but in 
modern usage the one “bound to give thanks” is 
called to the desk to read a subsection from the Penta- 
teuch, and, after the usual benediction at the close, 
he adds the following: “Blessed be Thou . . . who 
bestoweth favors on the guilty, and who hath be- 
stowed on me all that is good”; whereupon all the 
bystanders answer: “He who has bestowed good on 
thee may further bestow good on thee: Selah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Berakot, x. 8; Caro, Shul- 

han ‘Aruk, Orak Hayyim, 319, 1. 

S. S. L. N. D. 


GOMER (353): 1. Eldest son of Japheth, and 
father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah (Gen. 
x. 2, 8; I Chron. i. 5, 6). In Yoma 10a and Yer. 
Meg. i. 9 “Gomer” is explained to be the same as 
NYA, which stands either for w'353 (© Cim- 
meri") or for ypa (“Germany”) In Gen. R. 
xxxvii. *Gomer" is Africa, and * Magog" is Ger- 
many (comp. Lenormant, "Origines," ii. 339). 
Gomer, standing for the whole familv, is mentioned 
in Ezek. xxxviii. 6 as the ally of Gog, the chief of 
the land of Magog. 

2. Daughter of Diblaim, and wife of the prophet 


Hosea (Hosea i. 3). 
E. G. I!. M. SEL. 


GOMEZ: The Gomez family, or rather that 
branch of it which has established itself in America, 
traces its descent from Isaac Gomez, a Marano who 
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left Madrid early in the seventeenth century and 
went to Bordeaux, whence his son Lewis removed 
to London and, later, to New York. His descend- 
ants have intermarried with most of the old.time 
American Jewish families. For the genealogical 


tree of the Gomez family see page 41. 
J. E. N.S. 


GOMEZ, ANTONIO ENRIQUEZ (called at 
the Spanish court Enrique Enriquez de Paz): 
Spanish poet; born in Segovia toward the end of the 
sixteenth century; diedin 1662. He wasasonof the 
Marano Diego Enriquez de Villanueva. Of excep- 
tional abilities, Antonio devoted himself to study 
while very young. At the age of twenty he entered 
upon a military career, in which he distinguished 
himself so greatly that he was soon advanced to the 
rank of captain, was decorated with the Order of St. 
Michael, and received the title of * Royal Counselor." 
Later, however, he was suspected by the Inquisi- 
tion, and fled to France. For several years he re- 
mained in Bordeaux, Rouen, or Paris, and then 
settled in Amsterdam, where he openly professed 
Judaism. In April, 1660, he was publicly burned 
in effigy in Seville. 

Gomez cultivated almost every branch of litera- 
ture. Hedistinguished himself as philosopher, poet, 
theologian, statistician, and author, In the pro- 
logue to his heroic poem, * El Samson Nazareno," he 
gives a list of his works which had appeared up to 


that time, as follows: 

Academias Morales de las Musas. Bordeaux, 1642; Madrid, 
1660: Bareelona, 1704. 

La Culpa del Primer Peregrino. Rouen, 1614; Madrid, 1785. 

La Politica Angelica, divided into flve dialogues. Rouen, 1647. 

Luis Dado de Dios á Luis y Ana, Samuel Dado de Dios á El- 
cana y Ana, dedicated to Louis XIV. Paris, 1645. 

EI Siglo Pitigorico y Vida de D. Gregorio Guadafia, Rouen, 
1647 ; 2d ed., 1682. 

La Torre de Babilonia. 
sterdam, 1726. 

El Samson Nazareno: Poema Heroico. Rouen, 1656. 

Romanee al Divin Martyr Juda Creyente, Martirizado em 
Valladolid por la Inquisicion, an aceount of the martyrdom of 
Juda Creyente or D. Lope de Vera y Alarcon, who was burned 
to death at Valladolid July 25, 1644. See Daniel Levi de Bar- 
rios, “Relacion de los Poetas," p. 57; Neubauer, " Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 2481, 5. 


Part i., ib. 1619; Madrid, 1670; Am- 


Gomez was also a prolific dramatist, as he himself 
has stated in the prologue to his “Samson Nazareno”: 
up to the year 1642 he had written twenty-two 
dramas, some historical and some heroic. Many of 
them show a strong similarity to those of Calderon, 
who was twenty years his junior; indeed, his plays 
were often passed off as Calderon's productions. 

Of his dramas there appeared: “A Jo que Obliga 
el Honor," together with * Academias Morales," 
Bordeaux, 1612; Valladolid, n.d. ; Barcelona, 1704; 
“La Prudente Abigail," Bordeaux, 1642; Barcelona, 
1704; Valencia, 1762; Amsterdam, 1726. “A lo que 
Obligan los Celos? was falsely attributed to D. Fer- 
nando de Zarate. Gomez is also said to be the au- 
thorof “Triunfo Lusitano, Acclamacáo do Sr. Rei D. 
Jo&o IV.," Paris, 1614, and of the * Lamentaciones de 
Jeremias" (“Revista de Gerona,” xii. 76 et seq.). 

Gomez’s lyric poems are especially praiseworthy 
for their purity of form, beauty of expression, 
wealth of thought, and depth of feeling. He was 


less successful with his heroic poems, which, in the 
opinion of Ticknor, are full of Gongorisms. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tieknor, Hist. of Spanish Literature, ii. 442 
et seq., iii. 63 (Spanish translation, ii. 459 et seq.); Rios, Estu- 
dios, pp. 569 et seq.; Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 215, adopted 
in Annuaire des Archives Israelites, 5616 (1880); idem, Bibl. 
Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 49 et seq. 
G M. K. 


GOMEZ, DUARTE. See Usque, SoLOoNMON. 


GOMEZ, MANUEL: Physician; born about 
1580 of Portuguese parentage at Antwerp. After 
studying medicine at Evora he settled as a physician 
at Amsterdam. He wrote “De Pestilenti; Cura- 
tione? (Antwerp, 1603; 3d ed., ïb. 1643), and is said - 
to have been one of the first to call attention to the 
uselessness of milk as a specific in the treatment of 
confirmed phthisis. 

This “Doctor Antwerpiensis,” who was highly 
esteemed by Amato Lusitano, was also a poet. Sev- 
eral of his poems—on the spider, the ant, and the 
bee—were added to his metrical commentary on the 
aphorism of Hippocrates, “ Vita brevis, ars longa.” 
The commentary, written in Spanish and published 
in 1648, was eulogized in a Latin ode by his coun- 
tryman Manuel Rodriguez of Antwerp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Biblioteca Lusitana, itt. 
277; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 875; Lindo, The History of the 
Jews in Spain and Portugal, p. 308; Kayserling, Sephar- 
dim, pp. 209, 347. . 

G. M. K. 


GOMEZ DE SOSA (SOSSA), ABRAHAM: 
Spanish physician; died at an advanced age Elul 21 
(= Sept.10), 1667. He was physician in ordinary to 
the infante Ferdinand (son of Philip III. of Spain), 
governor of the Netherlands. His epitaph is recorded 
in D. H. de Castro’s “ Keur van Grafstecnen,” p. 88, 

G. M. K. 


GOMEZ DE SOSA (SOSSA), ISAAC: Latin 
poet (* famoso poeta Latino," according to De Bar- 
rios; son of Abraham Gomez de Sosa. He was 
arbiter at the academy of poetry founded by Don 
Manuel de Belmonte in 1677. Gomez wrote the 
Latin epitaph on his father's tomb, a Latin poem in 
honor of Jacob Judah Leon’s “Las Alabancas de 
Santitad," and two other poems in honor of a work 
by Joseph Penco de la Vega. Ie also caused a 
translation to be made of the work * Divinidad de 
la Ley.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. H. de Castro, Keur van Grafsteenen, p. 84; 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 13, 22, 59, 74, 94, 104. 


G, M. K. 


GOMORRAH: One of the destroyed cities of 
the Pentapolis. Comp. Sopom and Zoar. 


GOMPERS, SAMUEL: American labor-leader; 
born in London Jan. 27, 1850. At ten years of age 
he became a wage-earner, working in a shoe-fac- 
tory; later he was apprenticed toa cigar-maker. In 
1868 he emigrated to America, where a year later he 
helped to organize the Cigar-Makers’ International 
Union, becoming its first registered member. For 
a number of years Gompers was the secretary and 
president of this organization and nelped to make it 
the most successful of American trade-unions. 

In 1881 he became a delegate to the first conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, His nat- 
ural abilities as a leader were soon recognized; in 
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1882 he was elected to the presidency of the Federa- 
tion, the chief representative body of working men 
in the United States, possibly in the world, its mem- 
bership being estimated at over 2,000,000. He has 
| been continuously re- 
elected president, ex- 
cept in 1894, when he 
was defeated by John 
McBride. The first six 
years of his presidency 
he served without re- 
muneration, and he 
also paid his own ex- 
penses incidental to the 
agitations of 1886 in 
favor of the eight-hour 
law. 

Gompers was instru- 
mental in placing on 
the statute-books of 
the national govern- 
ment and of the vari- 
ous states laws for the 
benefit of the working 
classes. Among the numerous laws passed at his 
instance are those providing for am eight-hour work- 
day for mechanics and laborers in government 
service, and a ten-hour limit for street-railway work- 
ers; for the regulation of child labor, and the con- 
trol of sweat-shops; and also for making the first 
Monday in September a legal holiday, since known 
as “Labor Day." 

In 1901 Gompers was appointed a member of the 
National Civie Federation as a representative of the 
interests of labor. 

In addition to being the editor of the * American 
Federationist," the official organ of the American 
Federation of Labor, Gompers has written numer- 
ous articles on the labor question. 


Samuel Gompers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: National Cyclopedia of American Diogra- 
phy, xi. 539; Who's Who in America, 1903; The En- 
cyclopedia of Social Reform, s.v; New International 
Encyclopedia, s.v. 


A. I. G. D. 


GOMPERTZ, BENJAMIN: British actuary; 
born in London March 5, 1779; died there July 14, 
1865. He wasdescended from the family of Gomperz 
of Emmerich. In 1798 he began to contribute to the 
* Gentleman's Mathematical Companion," fora long 
time carrying off the annual prizes of that magazine. 
Though he entered the Stock Exchange, he contin- 
ued to study mathematics, became a member of the 
old Mathematical Society of Spitalfields, and acted 
as its president when it became later the Astronom- 
ical Society. Ife was a contributor to the “ Transac- 
tions” of the Royal Society, and in 1817-18 pub- 
lished tracts on imaginary quantities and porisms 
which established his reputation as a mathematician. 
In 1819 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and became a member of its council in 1882. In 
1821 he was made a member of the council of thc 
Astronomical Society, subsequently contributing 
many valuable papers to its proceedings. 

Gompertz's reputation rests mainly on his work 
asactuary. On the establishment of the Guardian 
Insurance Office in 1821 he was a candidate for its 


actuaryship, but the directors objected to him on 
the ground of his religion. His brother-in-law, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, in conjunction with Nathan 
Rothschild, thereupon founded the Alliance Assur- 
ance Co. (1894), and Gompertz was appointed actu- 
ary under the deed of settlement. In this capacity 
he developed in 1825 a mathematical law of human 
mortality which remains the foundation of all actu- 
arial calculations. In 1848 Gompertz, after twenty- 
four years’ service, retired from the actuaryship ard 
devoted himself to scientific labors. He had been 
frequently consulted by the government, and was a 
member of numerous learned sócieties as well as of 
the leading Jewish charities. He worked outa plan 
of poor-relief which was afterward adopted by the 
Jewish board of guardians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. de Morgan, in Athenwum, July 22, 1865; 
list of Gompertz’s scientific papers in Notes and Queries, 2d 
series, x. 163; M. N. Adler, in Assurance Magazine, 1965; 

Jew. Chron. Oct. 6, 1845; Dict. National Biography, s.v. 

G. L 


J. 


GOMPERTZ, ISAAC: English poet; brother 
of Benjamin and Lewis Gompertz; born 1774; died 
1856. He wrote: “June, or Light and Shade,” a 
poem in six parts, London, 1815; “The Modern 
Antique, or the Muse in the Costume of Queen 
Anne," London, 1818; “Devon, a Poem," Teign- 
mouth, 1825. Gompertz was much admired by his 
contemporaries; Dr. Jamieson, in his “Grammar of 
Rhetoric” (p. 857), classes Gompertz with Dryden, 
Pope, Addison, and Gray. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. Nat. Biog. s.v. Benjamin and Lewis 
Gompertz. 


J. I. H. 


GOMPERTZ, LEWIS: English inventor of 
London; died Dec. 2, 1861; brother of Benjamin 
Gompertz, the mathematician. He devoted his life 
to the cause of kindness to animals, and in 1824 set 
forth his views in a work entitled “ Moral Enquiries 
on the Situation of Men and Brutes,” which at- 
tracted considerable notice, resulting in the founda- 
tion of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Gompertz became honorary secretary of 
the society and worked for it with much enthusiasm. 
In 1832 religious difficulties arose between Gompertz 
and the executive committee; his“ Moral Enquiries ” 
was denounced as hostile to Christianity, and he 
severed his connection with the society. He then 
proceeded to form “The Animals’ Friend Society,” 
which speedily outstripped the parent institution. 
In connection with the new society Gompertz edited 
“The Animals’ Friend, or the Progress of Human- 
ity "; but owing to ill health he was obliged to re- 
tire in 1846 from public work, and the society dis- 
banded. 

Gompertz was the inventor of shot-proof ships, 
with contrivances for reflecting the balls to the 
places from which they were fired; a mechanical 
cure for apoplexy; and the expanding chuck, which 
is now to be found in almost every workshop. 

Besides a volume of articles from “The Animals’ 
Friend,” Gompertz was also the author of “ Mechan- 
ical Inventions and Suggestions on Land and Water 
Locomotion,” London, 1851. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Nov. 1, 1889; Allibone, Dict. of 
Authors; Dict. National Bioyraphy, s.v. GL 
J. ; > 
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GOMPERZ, BENJAMIN : Austrian physician; 
born at Vienna Oct. 6, 1861. He was educated at the 
Leopoldstüdter communal gymnasium aud the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and received the degree of doctor 
of medicine in 1885. He was appointed assistant at 
the hospital of the university (1885-1900), and subse- 
quently established himself in the Austrian capital 
as a physician and specialist in aural and nasal dis- 
eases. Since 1897 he has been curator of the Baronin 
Hirsch Kaiser-Jubilàums- Wohlthitigkcit-Stiftung. 

Gomperz has written many essays for the medical 
journals; e.g.: “Das Weiche Papilliire Fibrom der 
Unteren Nasenmuschel? in “Monatsschrift für 
Ohrenheilkunde,” 1889, No. 2; ^ Erfahrungen über die 
Verschliessbarkeit Alter Trommelfellücken," in the 
“Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift," 1896; and a 
number for the *Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Cen- 
tralblatt für die Medizinischen Wissenschaften.” 
His “Beiträge zur Pathologischen Anatomie des 
Ohres” was published in the “Archiv für Ohren- 
heilkunde."  Otheressaysappeared in the * Central- 
blatt für die Gesammte Therapie,” in the “ Wiener 
Medizinische Wochenschrift,” aud in the * Deutsche 
Medizinische Wochenschrift.” 

S. B. PE 


GOMPERZ-BETTELHEIM. See BETTEL- 
HEIM. 

GOMPERZ, JULIUS, RITTER VON: Aus- 
trian merchant and statesman; brother of Theodor 
Gomperz; born at Brünn 1824; studied at the gym- 
nasium and Philosophische Lehranstalt there. In 
1859 he became a member of the chamber of com- 
merce (president in 1872). He took his seat in the 
Moravian diet in 1861; and in 1871 he wasa member 
of the Lower House, entering the Upper House in 
the year following. In this year he was knighted 
and decorated with the Order of the Austrian Crown 
(8d class). He is also an officer of the French 
Legion of Honor. Gomperz is one of the owners 
of the cloth-factory of Auspitz Enkel at Brünn, 
and a member of the firm of Philipp Gomperz of 
Vienna. For many years he was president of the 
Jewish congregation of Brünn. B: 


GOMPERZ, THEODOR: Austrian philologist ; 
born at Brúnn March 29,1832. His great-grand father, 
Benedictus Levi Gomperz, was the financial 
agent of the duchy of Cleve, whose influence with 
the Dutch government was exemplified by his suc- 
cessful intercession (1745) in behalf of the Jews of 
Bohemia and Moravia when they wereto be expelled 
from these countries (see BorrgurA; MARIA THE- 
RESA; comp. David Kaufmann, “Barthold Dowe 
Burmania und die Vertreibung der Juden aus 
Mähren,” in “Gratz Jubelschrift," pp. 279—513). 

Toward the close of tho eighteenth century Bene- 
dictus! son, Theodor Gomperz, went to Brünn, 
Moravia, where he held a modest position in the 
internal revenue service of the Austrian govern- 
ment under Joseph If. Soon afterward, however, 
he retired from public life and devoted himself to 
business, in which he acquired a moderate fortune. 
The business was continued by his sons, the father 
and uncle of Theodor Gomperz, the subject of this 
biography, both of whom attained to positions of 
trust and respect in the community. 


Gomperz entered the University of Vienna in 1849, 
and studied classical philology under Hermann 
Bonitz and philosophy under Robert Zimmermann. 
He especially applied himself to the study of the 
works of Spinoza and James and John Stuart Mill; 
the works of the last-named he subsequently trans- 
lated into German (Leipsic, 1969-80). 

Gomperz became privat-docent in 1867, assistant 
professor in 1869, and professor of classical philol- 
ogy in 1873. Ile is honorary Ph.D. of the Univer- 
sity of Königsberg and “doctor litterarum" of the 
University of Dublin. He became corresponding 
member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences in 1868, 
and full member in 1882, He is also corresponding 
member of the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 
In 1901 he was appointed by the emperor Francis 
Joseph member of the Austrian House of Lords. 

Gomperz’s principal writings are: “ Philodemi de 
Ira Liber," 1864; * Demosthenes als Staatsmann," 
1864; * Herculaneische Studien,” 1865; * Beiträge zur 
Kritik und Erklärung Griechischer Schriftsteller," 
1875-90; * Herodoteische Studien,” 1883; * Ueber ein 
Bisher Unbekanntes Griechisches Schriftsystem aus 
der Mitte des 4. Vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts," 1884; 
* Platonische Aufsätze,” 1887 ; * Ucber die Charaktere 
Theophrasts,” 1888; “Die Schrift vom Staatswesen 
der Athener,” 1891. He resigned his professorship 
a few years ago to devote his entire energy to his main 
work, “Griechische Denker,” which began to ap- 
pear in 1898 (8 vols. ; vol. i. transl. into English by L. 
Magnus). Gomperz declares the object of his under- 
taking to be “to present à comprehensive picture 
of this department of knowledge” as a kind of pro- 
legomena to an * exhaustive universal history of the 
mind of antiquity." Each volume is divided into 
three books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversatious-Levilon ; Brockhaus, 
Konversations-Lexritkon; Le Grande Eneyelopédie, s.v. i 
Th. Gomperz, [Erinnerungen aus Meinem Leben, I, in 
Deutsche Revie (ed. R. Fleischer), June, 1909, pp. Eia 

i. 

GONZALO GARCIA DE SANTA MARIA: 
Spanish bishop and enemy of theJews; born at Bur- 
gos in 1879; baptized as a boy of eleven, together 
with his father, Paul de Burgos or de S. Maria. De 
was appointed Archdeacon of Briviesca in 1412, and 
then successively Bishop of Astorga, of Placentia, 
and of Siguenza. Besides his classical and historical 
studies, he made himself familar with Jewish litera- 
ture, and was one of the most learned men of his 
time in Spain. Gonzalo showed his hostility to the 
Jews at every opportunity. lle was sent to the 
council at Basel as a delegate from Aragon, and was 
one of those who instigated the decisions hostile to 
the Jews which were formulated there. Gonzalo 
was entrusted with the oversight of the punctilious 
execution of the laws against the Jews which had 
been decreed by the anti-pope Benedict XMI., and, 
on the advice of Paul de S. Maria, by Juan I. and 
other Castilian kings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Hist. iii. 20 ef seq.; idem, Estudios, pp. 
379 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 185, 180. 

G. . M. K. 

GONZALO, MARTINEZ (also called Martin 
de las Castillas): A poor Spanish knight who was 
promoted to high offices through the instrumentality 
of Joseph de Ecija, in whose service he was. He 
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brought charges against his master and against Sam- 
uel ibn Wakar before King Alfonso XI. (1912—60), 
and both were ruined and soon afterward met 
their death. When he became minister and grand- 
master of the Order of Alcantara, he conceived the 
idea of exterminating all the Jews of Castile, direct- 
ing his attacks first against two prominent Jews, 
Moses Abudiel and Ibn Ya‘ish, who, however, main- 
taincd themselves in the king’s favor by means of 
large gifts of money. When in 1339 Abu al- 
Hasan of Morocco sent an army to conquer Cas- 
tile, Gonzalo proposed that the Jews be expelled 
and their fortunes confiscated. On account of its 
inexpediency this plan was opposcd, especially by 
D. Gil de Albornoz, Archbishop of Toledo, Gon- 
zalo led the king’s troops against the Moroccan 
commander *Abd al-Malik, who was put to flight. 
But shortly after this Gonzalo was overthrown by 
the help of the king's mistress, Leonora de Guz- 
man. He fled and entrenched himself in a tower, 
but was forced to surrender; in 1840 he was burned 
at the stake and his fortune was confiscated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph b. Zaddik, in M. J.C. p. 91; Shehet 
Yenudah, ed. Wiener, pp. 30 et seq.; Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. 
Filipowski, p. 224a ; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 341 et seq. 

G. M. K. 


GOOD AND EVIL. See Erucs. 


GOODMAN, TOBIAS: English preacher and 
author; died after 1824; one of the earliest preach- 
ers in English of the London Jewish community. 
Tobias Goodman was a reader and minister at the 
Denmark Court Synagogue, the first synagogue es- 
tablished in the West End of London. Here as 
early as 1817 he preached an English sermon on 
the death of Princess Charlotte of Wales, and if 
not the first sermon delivered in English in a Lon- 
don synagogue, it is the earliest sermon printed in 
English of which any record exists. Some time 
afterward he preached a sermon in the same syna- 
gogue on the death of King George III. (London, 
1820). About 1824 he was preaching regularly on 
Sabbaths in English at the Rosemary Lane Syna- 
gogue, But Goodman’s work as a preacher was not 
confined to London. On May 2, 1819, in the Seel 
Street Synagogue, Liverpool, he delivered a dis- 
course on “ The Faith of Israel,” which was replied 
to by William Smith of Glasgow in a published letter 
dated Oct. 8, 1828. , 

Goodman, who described himself at times as a 
“puhlic lecturer,” and at other times as a “teacher 
of the Hebrew language,” was the author, also, of 
various works. His sermon at Liverpool on “The 
Faith of Isracl” was subsequently elaborated into 
a text-book, published in 1834. 

As carly as 1806 he had translated into English 
Jedaiah Bedersi’s “Behinat ha-‘Olam.” In 1809 he 
published a pamphlet containing a protest against 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Matthias Levy, The Western Synagoque, 
Some Materials for Its History, 1897. pp. 9 eb seq. Jew. 
Chron. Nov. 12, 1897; Jew. World, Oct. 31, 1879. 

J. I H. 


GOOSE (MN, pl. Prins NAD, pl *'pNp): Ac- 
cording to the Talmudists the domestic and the 
wild goose are two different species which should 
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not be crossed (B. K. 55a; Bek. 8a). They are 
distinguished by the following criteria: The domes- 
tic goose has a longer beak than the wild specics; 
its genital organs are more retired under the skin, 
and it has several eggs in its ovary at the same 
time, while the wild goose has only one, another 
being formed after the first has been laid (7b.). In 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 297, 7, only the 
second criterion is mentioned. In Yer. B. K. v. 10 
and Kil. viii. 6 a sea-goose is spoken of, which, be- 
cause it belongs to a different species, ought not to be 
crossed with a domestic goose. The goose, being à 
water-fowl, has a very thin brain-mem brane (Haul, 
56b) Itis permitted to hold a goose by its wings 
on the Sabbath while it is moving, but it is not 
permitted to do so with a hen; because the former 
when held by the wings moves of its own ac- 
cord, while the latter has to be dragged; and on 
Sabbath the moving of things from one place to 
another in an open space is not allowed (Shab. 198b, 
Rashi). The foot of a goose is as wide as long 
(Bek. 45a). Generally a goose returns to its abiding- 
place at night (Bezah 24a), but occasionally it settles 
in a garden (Hul. 88b). Geese were known for their 
honking; compare the saying * You gabble like 
geese” (Yer. B. B. viii. 7). The Talmuclists, refer- 
ring to Prov. i. 20, declared that one who seesa goose 
in his dream may hope for wisdom (Ber. 57a). R. 
Gidal called women “white geese” (Ber. 20a), a 
term applied by Raba to old and selfish judges 
(Git. 18a). 

Besides the flesh and feathers, which are widely 
used also in modern Jewish households, the fat and 
lungs of the goose were used, the latter two for medic- 
inal purposes (Hul. 49a; Yoma 84a). Geese were also 
used in thrashing (Sanh. 29b). Rabba bar bar Hana in 
one of his stories similar to the *Lügenmürchen ” 
of modern folk-lore says that he once saw in the 
desert geese whose feathers were falling out of their 
bodies on account of their fat, while rivers of oil 
issued from them. ‘They will be preserved for the 
great meal to be given tothe righteous in the Messi- 
anic times (B. B. 73b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Die Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 
190-192. 
M. SEL. 


8. 8. 

GOPHER-WOOD: The material of which the 
ark of Noah was made. The word “ gofer” occurs 
but once in the Bible, viz., in the expression 45] "Sy 
(Gen. vi. 14. A comparison of the ancient versions 
shows that the word was just as obscure when they 
were made as it is to-day. 

The renderings proposed by modern interpreters 
are as a rule arbitrary and unsatisfactory. The 
identification of “gofer” with “cypress” (Celsius, 
“ Xierobotanicon," i. 828; Bochart, “Gec graphia 
Sacra," ii. 4) rests on the mere assumption that the 
roots of these two words are akin. According to 
P. de Lagarde, * gofer” stands for " cofrit," meaning 
originally “pine,” from old Bactrian * vohukereti," 
and later also “sulfur,” on account of the like- 
ness in appearance which sulfur bears to pine-resin 
(* Semitica," i. 64; comp. “ Symmicta,” ii, 98, and 
“Uebersicht über die im Aramiüischen, Arabischen 
und Hebriüischen Uebliche Bildung der Nomina,” p. 
218). 
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Others think that “ gofer” can best be explained 
from the Assyro-Babylonian literature, Cheyne, 
starting from the assumption that the Hebrew nar- 
rative of the Deluge is a mere translation from some 
similar Babylonian document, supposes that the 
passage under discussion read in the original “ gu- 
shure is erini" (cedar-beams). He thinks that first 
the word "erini" was overlooked by the Hebrew 
translator, who afterward mistook "gushure? for 
a tree-name, and accordingly wrote ity ‘yy; next 
a scribe, whose eye was caught by 453 at the end 
of the verse, miswrote 453 (Stade’s “ Zeitschrift,” 
1898, p. 163; comp. Cheyne and Black, “Encyc. 
Bibl.” s.v.). F. Hommel holds the Hebrew 553 to 
be the Assyrian “ giparu ” (reed). 

The “kufa” (Arabic, “kufr” = Hebr. “kofer” = 
“ sofer ") now in use on the rivers and canals of the 
land that gave birth to the Hebrew narrative of the 
Deluge are made of willow-branches, palm-leaves, 
etc., closely interwoven like basket-work, with a 
coat of bitumen on the inside. This is evidently a 
very old type of water-craft, suggested by the natu- 
ral resources of a land devoid of large trees suitable 
for ship-building, but having an abundance of 
lighter material and bitumen, Such must have been 
the ark of Noah (Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” s.v. 
“Babylonia ”), J. Halévy implicitly adopts the 
same view (“ Recherches Bibliques,” i. 180). 

The reading of the Masorctic text is correct, at 
least in the consonants. It is none the less certain 
that in course of time the Assyrian 953 (whether first 
Hebraized * gefer" or “ gofer”) became obscure to 
the Hebrews. This might have necessitated the 
addition of an explicative clause with a Hebrew 
word asa substitute for 453, viz., Dp. This, when 
the Hebrews had become familiar with the Pheni- 
cian methods of ship-building, came by degrees to 
be considered as an absurdity, and was altered into 
Dp, much against the usage of the Hebrew lan- 


guage and in violation of the most elementary rules 
of composition, yet seemingly quite in agreement 
with the early Jewish methods of emendation. 

For passages of the Bible supporting, though only 
indirectly, the identification of " gofer” with “reed,” 
see the Bible commentaries to Ex. ii. 8, Isa. xviii. 2, 
and Job xi. 26, and the Hebrew lexicons s.v. Np} and 
man. Seealso PAPYRUS; REED; SHIP AND SHIPPING. 

E. G. H. H. H. 


GORDIN, JACOB (JAKOV MIKHAILO- 
VICH): Yiddish playwright and reformer; born 
May 1, 1858, in Mirgorod, government of Poltava. He 
received a good education and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew. In 1870 he began to contrib- 
ute articles to various Russian periodicals. His first 
sketches appeared in “Zarya,” the organ of the 
Liberals of South Russia. In 1880 he wrote for 
“Nedyelya” a series of short stories of Jewish life, 
and also a novel entitled “Liberal-Narodnik.” For 
a time Gordin was unofficially the editor of “ Yeli- 
savetgradski Vyestnik” and *Odesskiya Novosti,” 
to which he contributed weeky feuilletons under the 
pseudonym “Ivan Koliuchy.” 

In 1879 Gordin founded in Yelisavetgrad the 
rational sect of the Binierrzy (“Bible Brother- 
hood”), which broke away from dogmatic Judaism. 
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‘He remained the moving spirit of the fraternity 


throughout its short career. In 1890 he emigrated 
to New York. 

In America Gordin entered a new field of litera- 
ture, becoming a Yiddish playwright. In this ca- 
pacity he has done much to improve the Jewish 
stage, which, largely through his efforts, has attained 
a reputable position. Gordin is a prolific writer, 
and, since his first play, “Siberia,” was produced in 
1891, has composed about sixty Jewish dramas and 
vaudevilles. While some of these belong to the 
poorest kind of literature, others have scarccly 
their equal on the Jewish stage, and may justly be 
ranked among the higher productions of dramatic art. 
Gordin’s best plays are: “The Yiddish King Lear,” 
“Mirele Effros," “Shechite,” “Sappho,” “Gott, 
Mensch un Taiwel,” “ Kreutzer Sonata,” “ Yetomoh.” 

Gordin has also written in Yiddish a number of 
sketches, some of which are pathetic, and some 
grotesquely humorous, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto, New 


York, 1902. 
H. R. W. A. M. 


GORDON, DAVID B. DOB BAER: Russian 
journalist; born in Podmerecz, near Wilna, in 1826; 
died in Lyck, Prussia, May 21, 1886. At the age 
of ten he went to Wilna, where he studied in the ye- 
shibah. When eighteen he settled in Sergei (Serhei), 
government of Suvalki, where he married and con- 
tinued his studies, becoming a teacher. About 
1850 he left Russia for England. While passing 
through Lyck he made the acquaintance of Eliezer 
Lipman Silberman, who was then planning the 
foundation of a Hebrew periodical. After three 
years of hardship in Liverpool he became a school- 
teacher, but was finally forced by ill health to re- 
linquish that position. When in 1856 Silberman 
began to publish the first Hebrew weekly, “ Ha- 
Maggid," he invited Gordon to act as his assistant 
editor. Gordon went to Lyck in 1858, and, in addi- 
tion to his editorial duties, assisted Silberman in the 
formation and conduct of the society Mekize Nir- 
damim (1864), established for the purpose of pub- 
lishing old and valuable Hebrew works, Forashort 
time Gordon edited the “Maggid Mishneh,” a liter- 
ary supplement to the above periodical, and for 
many years he edited the German tri-weckly 
“Lycker Anzeiger." After Silberman's death in 
1882 Gordon succeeded him as editor of * Ha- 
Maggid." Gordon was one of the pioneers in the 
Zionist movement, and one of the intellectual leaders 
of the Chovevei Zion. In 1884 he went to London 
as the representative of the Zionists to congratulate 
Sir Moses Montefiore on the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 

Gordon translated the following: under the title 
“ Masse ‘e Yisrael,” Israel b. Joseph Benjamin’s (Ben- 
jamin IL.'s) account of his travels through Asia 
and Africa (Lyck, 1854); * Milhemet ha-Or weha-Ho- 
shek,” describing the trial of S. Brunner and Ignaz 
Kuranda in Vienna (from the German; db. 1860); and 
“Mosheh wi-Yerushalayim,” on Sir Moses Monte- 
flore’s journey to Jerusalem (from the English; 2d. 
1867. He wrote “Darke ha-Refu’ah,” on popular 
medicine and hygiene, part i. (db. 1870); several 
biographies which appeared in “Ha-Maggid” and 
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“Maggid Mishneh "; and one of Leo Hebraeus, as an 
introduction to * Wikkuah 'al ha-Ahabah," the He- 
brew edition of the “ Dialoghi di Amore.” His “ Nar- 
rative from the Dorders," which was published in 
the “Jewish Chronicle” in 1881-82, affords a trust- 
worthy account of the Russian persecutions of 1881. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London, June 7, 1886; Ha-Asif, 


iii. 1141-115 ; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 228, Warsaw, 1886. 
IL R. P. Wi. 


GORDON, LORD GEORGE: English agita- 
tor and convert to Judaism; born in London on 
Dec. 20,1751; died in 1793; son of the third Duke 
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Lord George Gordon After Conversion to Judaism. 
(From a drawing by Polack.) 


of Gordon. After serving as midshipman and lieu- 
tenant in the navy, he entered Parliament for In- 
verness in 1774. In 1778 Gordon at the head of 
a disorderly mob presented a bill for the repeal of 
the act by which the Catholic disabilities hud been 
removed, and, a riot ensuing, Gordon was sent to the 
Tower, but was acquitted. In 1784 he came for- 
ward as the Protestant champion in the quarrel be- 
tween the Dutch and the emperor Joseph. Mean- 
while he was in correspondence with the English 
Jews, and madean application to Chief Rabbi Tebele 
(David) Schiff to be converted to Judaism, which 
application was refused. He was, however, re- 
ceived into the covenant in Birmingham, through 
theagency of Rabbi Jacob of that city, but without 
the sanction of the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
object of his conversion, it was thought at the time, 
was partly to gain adherents among the Jews to his 
financial schemes; and he trusted that they would 
combine to withhold loans for carrying on war. 

In June, 1787, Gordon was convicted of a libel 
upon British justice; and, retiring to Birmingham, 
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he lived quietly in the house of a Jew, wearing a 
long beard and adopting Jewish customs. In 1788 


. he was’ sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and 


to pay a fine of £500 and furnish two securities in 
£2,500 apiece. During his stay in Newgate he con- 
formed strictly in all respects to the Jewish religion, 
eating kasher meat and wearing phylacteries. On 
the expiration of the five years he was unable to 
obtain the necessary securities, and had to stay in 

Newgate, where he caught the fever that caused his 

death. Dickens describes Gordon and the “No 

Popery ” riots in “Barnaby Rudge,” introducing a 

reference to his change of religion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trials of Lord G. Gordon, London, 1787; 
Jew. Chron. March 10, 1899; Robert Watson, Life of Lord 
George Gordon, London, 1795; Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo- 
Jewish History; Dict. National Biography, s.v. 

J. G. L. 
GORDON, LEON (JUDAH LÓB BEN 

ASHER): Russian Hebrew writer and poet; born 

at Wilna Dec. 7, 1881; died at St. Petersburg Sept. 

16, 1892. He graduated in 1853 from the rabbinical 

seminary of Wilna, becoming teacher of Hebrew in 

the governmental schools, and was engaged in that 
capacity about twenty years. Hisefforts were highly 
praised by the inspectors of the government schools. 

During the time of Gordon's activity the struggle be- 

tween the younger generation, or the Maskilim, and 

the older, or the conservatives, took place. Gordon 
was accused of heresy by the latter, but was not 
alarmed, and satirized them in articles in different 

Hebrew and Russian periodicals. In 1872 he was 

invited to St. Petersburg as secretary of the Society 

for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews of 

Russia, and secretary of the Jewish community. 

There he had more scope for his literary activity, 

and he enriched Hebrew literature with his contri- 

butions. He was also active in communal work. 

During his secretaryship the Jews of St. Petersburg 

obtained permission to 

build a synagogue aud 
to acquire a piece of 
ground for a new cem- 
etery, the old one hav- 
ing become too small. 

He also improved the 

regulations of the com- 


munity, especially 

those of the hebra 

kaddisha. But this A y 7. 
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him great trouble ow- 
ing to a quarrel be- 
tween the  LHasidim 
and Mitnaggedim 
about the nomination : 
of a rabbi, tbe Hasidim accusing Gordon of 
being the cause of the discord. ‘They denounced 
him as & political criminal, and in 

Accused 1879, when an attempt was made 
of Treason. against the life of Alexander II., Gor- 
don was accused of baving partici- 

pated in the affair. He and his wife and children 
were therefore thrown into prison, April 4, 1879, 
where they remained forty days. Later they were 
exiled to a small town in the governmentof Olonetz. 
But the innocence of Gordon"^was quickly proved, 
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and he was permitted to return to St. Petersburg, 
though he lost his position. He then became co- 
editor with Zederbaum of * Ha-Meliz," and he occu- 
pied that post, with an interruption of two years, 
till 1888, when he resigned. The Russian govern- 
ment conferred on him the title of * Honorary Citi- 
zen" in return for the services he had rendered 
through his propagation of scienceamong the Jews. 

Gordon was the leading Hebrew poet of his time. 
His chief merit consisted in the fact that he turned his 
attention to Jewish history, presenting in his poems 
a complete account of the Jews from the Biblical 
epoch till his own day. He was also an unrivaled 
prose-writer; his language was fluent and his style 
very biting and satirical. Gordon employed his 
satirical talent not only in scourging Jewish fanat- 
ics, but also in defending the Jews against their 
enemies. His worksare: ^ Ahabat Dawid u-Mikal,” 
a Biblical epopee in twelve poems with an introduc- 
tion (Wilna, 1850); * Mishle Yehudah,” a collection 
of 100 fables in verse, many of which are adaptations 
from ancient fabulists (70. 1860); “ ‘Olam ke-Min- 
hago," in two parts, the first being a description of 
Russian Jewish life (Odessa, 1870), and the second a 
satirical description of the Hasidim (Wilna, 1873); 
“Gam Eleh Mishle Yehudah,” 21 fables in verse 
(Vienna, 1871); “Kozo shel Yud,” a satire in verse 
on morals (75. 1876); “ ‘Ofel bat-Ziyyon,” an elegy in 
four parts on the death of Michael Joseph Lebensohn 
(id, 1877); “Kol Shire Yehudah,” his collected poet- 
ical works in 4 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1888-84) ; “ Kol 
Kitbe Yehudah," a collection of his novels (Odessa, 
1889). He translated the Pentateuch into Russian 
in collaboration with J. Gerstein. Gordon contrib- 
uted to almost all the Hebrew periodicals, to many 
Russian papers, to the “Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums” (1860-64), and to Brockhaus’ “ Kon- 
versations-Lexikon.” His letters were published by 
J. Weissberg ( Warsaw, 1994). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolov, in Ha-Asif, vi., part 1. pp. 155 et seq.; 
J. Slutzki, in Luah Ahiasaf, 1893, cols. 258-285; L. Kantor, 
in Vosichod. 1881, Nos. 11, 12; S. Dubnov, in Voskhod, 1884; 
Brainin, in Ha-Shiloah, i. 62, 244, 832, 421; Luah Ahiasaf, 


1808, pp. 81-91. 
H. R. D. G.—M. SEL. 


GORDON, MICHEL: Judxo-German poet and 
Hebrew writer; born at Wilna Nov. 4, 1828; died 
at Kiev Dec. 26,1890. While at the bet ha-midrash 
he wrote his first poetry and prose. Gordon was a 
personal friend of Michael Lebensohn, Wolf Kaplan, 
and Hirsch Katzenellenbogen. He married a sis- 
ter of the poet Leon Gordon, and exerted considera- 
ble influence upon the latter. In 18406 his first poem 
appeared in * Kol Bokim," a collection published by 
Kalman Schulmann upon the death of Mordecai 
Aaron Günzburg (Wilna, 1846). After the Crimean 

var Gordon removed to Poltava, and from there to 
Krementchug, where he found employment in the 
office of Joseph Günzburg. In 1868 he was en- 
gaged as teacher by Brodski at Shpola, and until 
1881 he remained in the employment of the Drodski 
family at Smyela. In 1869 Gordon published a 
history of Russia in Yiddish. About that time an 
anonymous collection of his poems was issued. In 
1881 he published at St. Petersburg, under the title 
of " Tif'eret Banim,” a dissertation in Hebrew on the 
moral obligations and responsibilities of Jewish 


youth. In 1886 his “Sheber Ga'on" appeared. Gor- 
don was a contributor to ^IIa-Shahar," “ Ha-Boker 
Or,? and * Ha-Karmel." 

His reputation, however, is based mainly upon 
his poetry, which appealed strongly to the popular 
imagination. Many of his songs, set to music, 
are known throughout Russia. 'To quote Leo 
Wiener, the author of “The History of Yiddish Lit- 
erature”: “Gordon’s poems are of a militant or- 
der: he is not satisfied with indicating the right 
road to culture, he also sounds the battle-cry of ad- 
vance. The key-note is struck in his famous ‘Arise, 
My People!’ . . . In this poem he preaches to his 
race that they should assimilate themselves in man- 
ners and culture to the ruling people; that they 
should abandon their old-fashioned garments and 
distinguishing characteristics of long beard and fore- 
lock” (pp. 88-84). In pursuance of his purpose of 
arousing his people to the necessity of adapting 
themselves to modern conditions, he assails the Hasi- 
dim, bewailing their fanaticism and ridiculing their 
Asiatic manners and customs, their ignorance and 
superstition, His ridicule is sharp and cutting. 

For a time Gordon dared not disclose his identity, 
and published his songsanonymously. A collection 
of these with his name appended was first published 
at Warsaw in 1889 under the title of * Yiddishe 
Lieder," comprising “ Die Bord," “ Der Borsht,” “ Die 
Mashke,” “Mein Vida,” “Die Bildung," “Steh Oif, 
Mein Folk,” and many others. Their language 
and style are plain, popular, and idiomatic, occa- 
sionally bordering on the profane, as in the con- 
cluding stanza of * Mein Vida,” or in the ninth and 
twelfth stanzas of ^ Ikh Ken Nit Ferstein.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Volodierski, A Kurze Biographie fun 
Michel Gordon, in Hausfreind, ii. 147-148, iii. 9310; Leo 
Wiener, Whe History of Yiddish Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century, pp. 82-85, New York, 1899; M. D. Gordon, 
Mebakker Tiferet Banim, in Voskhod, 1881, No. 4, pp. 43-4. 
I. R. M. Z. 
GORDON, SAMUEL: English novelist; bornat 

Buk, Germany, Sept. 10, 1871. He went to England 

with his parents in 1883, and was educated at the 

City of London School and Cambridge University. 

He wasappointed secretary of the Great Synagogue, 

London, in 1894. He has published several novels and 

volumes of short stories, almost all dealing with 

Jewish life and character, among them “ A Handful 

of Exotics” (1897); * Daughters of Shem” (1898); 

* Lesser Destinies ” (1899); “Sons of the Covenant” 

(1900); and “Strangers at the Gate” (Jewish Publi- 

cation Society of America, 1902). “In Years of Tra- 

dition ” (1897) and “The New Galatea" (1901) have 
been his chief attempts outside Jewish lines. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Books, 1908, p. 2085 W hos YV ho, 
1903, s.v. J 


GORGIAS: Syrian general of the second cen- 
tury B.C. After Judas Maccabeus bad defeated 
the Syrians, they determined to send a stronger 
force against him. According to I Macc. iii. 38, 
which Josephus follows (“ Ant." xii. 7, § 3), it was 
the governor Lysias who commissioned the generals 
Nicanor and Gorgias, sending them with a large 
army to Judea; but according to II Macc. viii. 8, it 
was Ptolemy, governor of Cole-Syria and Phenicia, 
who sent them. Nicanor seems to have been the 
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commander-in-chief, although II Maccabees praises 
Gorgias’ military ability. The Syrians were so sure 
of victory that they took with them a number of 
merchants, to whom they intended to sell the Jewish 
prisoners as slaves. The Syrians camped at Em- 
maus; and Gorgias was sent thence with 5,000 in- 
fantry and 1,000 horse to attack Judas by night, his 
guides being treacherous Jews. Judas had been in- 
formed of the expedition, and attacked the main 
Syrian army at Emmaus, completely routing it. 
Gorgias, not finding the enemy in camp, concluded 
they had retired into the mountains, and went in 
pursuit of them. Judas sagaciously kept his men 
from touching the booty, preparing them for the 
impending battle with Gorgias. When the latter 
returned to the main camp, he found it in flames, 
and the Jews ready for battle. The Syrians, seized 
with panic, fled into the Philistine territory, and 
only then did the Jews seize the rich spoils (166 B.c.). 

Gorgias did not again dare to enter Judea. Once 
when Judas and Simon Maccabeus were carrying 
the war outside of that country, two subordinate 
generals, Joseph and Azariah, in violation of orders 
undertook an expedition against Jamnia, but were 
severely beaten by Gorgias (I Macc. v. 18, 19, 55- 
62), who is designated in “ Ant.” xii. 8, § 6, * general 
of the forces of Jamnia." II Maccabees does not 
mention this expedition, but refers to another, and 
calls Gorgias “governor of Idumea” (xii. 82), 
which seems to be more correct than “of Jamnia.” 
le set out with 9,000 infantry and 400 horse, and 
killed a number of Jews; whereupon a certain Do- 
sitheus of Tobiene (so the correct reading of the Syr- 
ian translation), one of those whom Judas had pro- 
tected against the pagans, threw himself upon Gor- 
gias and seized his mantle, intending to take him 
prisoner; but a Thracian horseman cut off Dositheus’ 
arm and so saved Gorgias. The last-named then 
retired to Marissa (db. verse 85; comp. “Ant.” xii. 
8, § 6), after which he is lost to view. Willrich 
assumes (“ Judaica,” p. 88) from the description of 
the bocty in I Macc. iv. 28 that “ Holofernes " in the 

Dook of Judith represents Gorgias. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Gritz, Gesch. ii. 949, 357 ; Schürer, Gesch. əd 
ed., i. 205, 212; Niese, in Hermes, xxxv. 466. 

G. Bs Kr. 

GORIN, BERNARD (zom de plume, Isaac Goi- 
do): Yiddish journalist; born in Lida, government 
of Wilna, April, 1868.  Ifeistheauthor of two short 
stories in Hebrew, “Ha-Naggar ha-Na’or” and * Ha- 

'Agunah " (Warsaw, 1892). Gorin went to America 

about 1893, and has since been a regular contributor 
to the radical Yiddish press of New York. He has 
translated into Yiddish some of the works of Zola, 

Hawthorne, Maupassant, Prévost, and various Rus- 

sian authors. Ifehas also written two dramasin that 

tongue, “Der Wilner Balebesel” (in reference to a 

famous hazzan) and “Baruch Spinoza” (1901). He 

edited “ Jiidisch-Amerikanische Volksbibliothek, ” 

“Neuer Geist ” (1898), and “Theater Journal " (1901- 

1903), all now defunct. 

JIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Yiddish Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century, pp. 214, 224-225, New York, 1899: Hapgood, 
Spirit of the Ghetto, pp. 219-222, ib. 1902. 

IL R. P. Wr. 
GORING OX: Two passavesin Exodus treat of 
an ox doing harm: the first of harm to a person 


VI —4 


ere. 


Gordon, Leon 
Goring Ox 


(xxi, 28-82); the second to the ox of another owner 
(ib. 35-46). The verb used in the first passage is 
“nagah ” (to gore); that in the second, “nagaf” (to 
strike or hurt). But, according to the tradition, the 
rules laid down in either passage apply to goring, 
striking with the body, biting, kicking, and lying 
on. These rules are also extended to animals other 
than oxen, either injuring cr injured (B. K. i. 4); 
and, while the texts contemplate killing only, the 
rules apply to lesser injuries also. 
In each of these passages a distinction is made 
between the ox which has not given evidence of its 
vicious character and one whose mas- 
“Tam?” ter has been forewarned in this regard. 
and The former is known in the Mishnah as 
““Mu‘ad.” “tam” (lit. “innocent,” “harmless "); 
the latter is called * mu‘ad (lit. * testi- 
fied"), Aninjury committed by an innocent ox is 
deemed a kind of accident; while the master who is 
forewarned, but does not watch his beast, is liable 
for full damage, and, in case of the death of a hu- 
man being, to a mulct or forfeiture. To render an 
ox mu‘ad, two witnesses must testify in court, in 
the presence of its owner, that the ox has on three 
separate days acted viciously. Acting thus to his 
kind or to other domestic animals does not render 
him mu‘ad as to injury to persons; nor vice versa 
(ib. ii. 4). 


An animal that kills a human being must be stoned - 


to death: its flesh may not be eaten. But it should 
first be tried by à criminal court of 
Punish-  twenty-three judges; for the owner, 
ment. who is also morally guilty of bomi- 
cide, can be tried only in sucha court. 
Even a lion, bear, or wolf that kills a person must 
be so tried; only a serpent should be killed by the 
first comer (Sanh. i. 4). “The ox of the stadium 
[arena] is not stoned: it is not he that gores; he is 
made to gore" (B. K. 39a). 
Concerning the owner of a mu'ad the text says; 
“and his owner, also, shall be put to death; if there 
belaid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for 


the redemption of his life,” etc. 'According to the 


rabbinic interpretation, the judges have no discre- 
tion as to putting to death or placing a ransom: they 
always place the ransom, which goes to the heirs of 
the decedent. But whose life is to be estimated? 
R. Ishmael says, that of the person killed; R. Akiba 
more logically says, that of the guilty owner, who 
redeems himself from death (čb. 40a). Hence Mai- 
monides draws the conclusion that where the ox 
belongs to two owners jointly, both of whom have 
been warned, each of them has to redeem himself in 
thefullamount. This amount is fixed according to 
age and sex (Lev. xxvii. ; see ESTIMATE). 

When the person killed is a (Canaanite) bondman 
or bond woman, the text fixes the mulct, payable to 
the owner, at thirty shekels, without regard to the 
value of the slave (Ex. xxi. 82; B. K. iv. 5). 

While the text speaks only of the ox that kills 
either man or beast, the animal may strike and 
wound without killing its victim, and thus inflict a 
lesser injury. In such cases the owner of a mu‘ad 
pays full damage; the owner of a tam half damage, 
as will be shown hereafter. 

When a human being is hurt the owner of the ox 
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pays only for damage proper, or diminution in value: 
he does not pay for pain, stoppage of work, cost of 
cure, or shame, as would one guilty of ASSAULT AND 
BATTERY. And the words of the text, “He shall 
surely pay ox for ox, and the dead shall be his own,” 
are construed contrary to their apparent meaning; 
the owner of the killed ox keeps the carcass, and the 
owner of the goring ox pays in money the difference 
between the value of the live animal and of the car- 
cass, just as he pays for a hurt not resulting in 
death. This rule naturally followed when restora- 
tion in kind fell into disuse and the courts gave 
judgments for money in all cases. 
Where one man’s tam kills the ox of another, the 
text says, “they shall sell the living ox and di- 
vide the price of it, and the dead also 
Half they shall divide.” Should the gor- 
Compensa- ing and the gored ox be of equal 


tion. walwe, this wouid amount to making 


good half the damage; and, in the 
words of the Mishnah, “this isthe ox of the Torah.” 
Nothing is said in the text about any responsibility 
of the owner beyond the value of the offending 
beast. Ilence the sages drew the conclusion that 
the two purposes of the Torah were: (1) to fix the 
payment at half the damage done, and (2) to declare 
the lack of responsibility beyond the value of that 
beast, or, as they put it, beyond “half damage from 
its body,” the latter element answering to the " pau- 
peries" of the Roman law. 

The penalty of *half the damage done from the 
body ? must be paid whether the injury be done by 
an ox or any other animal; whether by goring or in 
any other way except by “foot or eating tooth"; 
whether to a man (short of death) or to a beast or 
other property; and whether the injured animal die 
or not; the ownerof the offending animal, however, 
is then free from all further liability. And where 
the oxen of two men injure each other, the harm 
or diminution of value to each is appraised, and 
the owner whose ox did the greater harm pays half 
of the difference, to the extent of the living se- 
curity (B. K. iii. S. If the offending ox is in the 
keeping of a bailee, it may nevertheless be taken 
for the damage done, and the owner then has re- 
course to the bailee. 

For the case of doubt as to which of several oxen 
has committed an injury, sce BURDEN or PROOF. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Nizke Mamon, iv.-xi. 


S. 8. L. N. D. 


GORNI, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM. 
Issac BEN ABRAHAM GORNI. 

GOSHEN: Region of Egypt which the Israelites 
inhabited during their sojourn in that country. It 
is described as situated on the eastern frontier of 
Lower Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 28, 29; Ex. xii. 17; 
I Chron. vii. 21), forming an outpost of it (Gen. 
xlvi. 84); apparently not at all (or scantily) inhabited 
by Egyptians (/5.) but, in the estimation of shep- 
herds, evidently * the best of the land” (zd. xlvii. 6,11), 
since Pharaoh’s cattle grazed there (6). According to 
verse 11 “the land of Rameses ” (P ?) is synonymous 
with “the land of Goshen.” “Goshen” alone (with- 
out the addition “land of") is used only in xlvi. 28, 
29. Inthese two verses it may designate a city, as the 


See 


LXX. understands it, which here renders “ Goshen ” 
by “Heroonpolis,” adding in verse 28 to “unto 
Goshen” the words “into the land of Ramesses”; in 
xlv. 10 the LXX. transliterates “Gesem of Arabia.” 
This name “Arabia” means, in Egyptian usage, 
either, generally, all land east of the Nile or, as a 
special district, the “nome Arabia,” tbe 20th of 
Lower Egypt. Heroonpolis or Heropolis (according 
to the excavations of Naville, modern Tell al-Mas- 
khuta) was, however, the capital of the 8th or Hero- 
opolitan nome, east of the Arabian. Nevertheless, 
the name ^ Arabia ” seems to be used by the LX X. in 
the special sense, for in the reign of Ptolemy II. the 
Greek administration seems to have treated the neigh- 
boring 8th and 20th nomes as one district (comp. the 
"Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus," ed. 
Grenfell, 1896, p. 1.). Later, the two districts seem 
to have been separated again (comp., e.g., Ptolemy, 


“Geographia,” iv. 5, 58). 


The name * Goshen” (Egyptian, “ Ksm,” sometimes 
abbreviated into * Ks"), occurring first ina papyrus 
of dynasty 12 (Griffith, “ Kahun Papyri,” 2, 14), desig- 
nated, however, the Sth or so-called “ Arabian ” nome, 
¿.e., the land west of the Bubastide nome, between 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile and the canal now 
branching off at Belbeis. It touched the entrance to 
the desert valley, now called Wadi al-Tumilat, 
where a fortification, erected in dynasty 12, pro- 
tected the easiest entrance to Egypt. It is likely 
that the capital P(er)-sopd(u) (Pisaptu of the Assyr- 
ians), situated near modern Saft al-Hannah, had as 
profane name the same name as the region, because 
the classical writers speak of a city Phacus(s)a on 
that spot (Ptolemy, /.c. ; less distinct are Stephen of 
Byzantium, the * Tabula Peutingerina,” Geographus 
Ravennatu, and Strabo, who may have confounded 
with Goshen a city with a similar name, modern 
Fakus, northeast of Bubastus) If so, the Biblical 
pronunciation of the name is authenticated as 
against the *Ges(s)em" of the LXX. and the de- 
pendent versions. 

The synonymous designation, “land of Rameses,” 
has not yet been found on the monuments, but seems 
to refer to the region bordering eastward on the 

land of Goshen, the 8th or Hero(on)pol- 

“Land of itan nome, which is known to have 
Rameses." been colonized by the famous pharaoh 
Rameses II. The LXX. certainly errs 

in identifying Heroonpolis with Goshen, but ie other- 
wise correct in seeking the Israelitish settlements in 
that region (which contained the towns of Pithom and 
Suecoth, Ex. i. 11, xii. 37, etc.), the narrow valley 
Wadi al-Tumilat of modern time, between the Croc- 
odile Lake and the old land of Goshen. "This part 
of the country answers perfectly to the description 
of Goshen in the Bible. 1t was reached only irreg- 
ularly by the yearly inundation of the Nile, and 
therefore was less suited for agriculture. It is 
necessary only to assume that with the Semites or in 
popular Egyptian usage the name of “Kosem” 
(Goshen) was extended beyond the limits of the 
old country and its frontier fortifications. Unfortu- 
nately, little is known of the whole region before 
Rameses II. It might also be assumed that the Is- 
raelites settled, in Joseph's time, in the old land of 
Goshen, and spread in the subsequent period over 
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the newly colonized district; but this agrees less 
with the Biblical data. No Egyptian etymology for 
the name * Goshen” (Kosem) has been found, which 


seems to be of Semitic origin; this would indicate © 


Semitic settlers already e. 2000 or earlier. In Judith 
i 9 (“the land of Gesem [R. V. * Goshen"] until 
thou comest above Tanis and Memphis") the name 
seems to be used without precise knowledge as to 
the location of the place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The fullest discussion of the Egyptian data 
wiil he found in Naville, The Shrine of Saft el-Henneh and 
the Land of Goshen, in the 5th Memoir of the Egypt Ex- 
plor. rund, 1885, p. 74 ; comp. also his Pithom (1st Memoir). 
Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, 1872, is antiquated, like the 
theories pronounced repeatedly by Brugsch (L2 Exode et les 
Monuments, ete.). 


E. G. H. W. M. M. 


GOSLAR: Town in the province of Hanover, 
Germany ; on an affluent of the Ocker at the north- 
east foot of the Harz. According to the chronicle 


of Erdwin von der Hardt, * Plebis Tribunus et An- 
tiquitatum Goslariensium Mirator,” Frederick I. in 


1155 collected from the Jews of Goslar a third of 
their possessions as “allegiance money” (“ Huldig- 
ungsabgabe ”); such a tax, however, was unknown 
until the fifteenth century; and the original docu- 
ment which the chronicle cites as authority for its 
statement has not been found. On April 3, 1252, 
King William of Holland promised not to molest 
the Jews nor to imprison them unjustly, but to 
protect them as his “servi camere.” Rudolph I., in 
confirming the privileges of the citizens of Goslar, 
expressly reserved his rights over the Jews of that 
town. In 1285 Emperor Rudolph directed the latter 
to pay more promptly the yearly tax of 6 marks for 
the maintenance of the royal palace at Goslar. 

The Jews of Goslar escaped the massacres at the 
time of the Black Death, but suffered so much from 
the plague in 1850 that their cemetery, situated on 
Mount St. George, no longer sufficed, and another, 
near the forts, had to be acquired. Like all the other 
Jews of the province of Hanover, those of Goslar 
were expelled in 1591. 

At present (1903) there exists in Goslar a small 
Jewish community numbering about 100 persons in 
a total population of 13,811. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, inJahrhuch fitr Gesch.i. 107; idem, 
in Monatsschrift, x. 121; Aronius, Regesten, p. 249; Adolph 
Kohut, Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, passim: Hebr. 
Bibl. xii. 9; Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland, p. 18; Zeit- 
schrift des Harzvereins, v. 457. 


G. I. Bn. 
GOSPELS, THE FOUR. Sce New TESTA- 
MENT, l 


GOTENDORF, JAMES (JAMES NA- 
THAN): German-American merchant and littera- 
teur; born Feb. 9, 1811, at Eutin, Holstein, Ger- 
many; died at Hamburg Oct. 5, 1888. He went to 
the United States in 1830, and for the next twenty 
years was engaged in the commission business in 
New York. About 1848 he became friendly with 
Horace Greeley (upon whose advice he changed his 
name from “James Nathan” to “Gotendorf”), and 
through him with Margaret Fuller, afterward Count- 
ess Ossoli, in whom he aroused feelings of passionate 
friendship. In 1845 he left New York. but returned 
in 1850, and for two years engaged in a banking busi- 
ness in Wall street. He then retired to Hamburg, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. Fifty of 


Margaret Fuller’s letters to him were published un- 
der the title *Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller” 
(New York, 1908). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller, p. 190. 
Letters from Gotendorf appeared in the Tribune (New York), 
Sept. 10, 12, 16, 1845. 

S. J. 
GOTHA: Capital of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha, Germany. A Jew named Jacob who lived 

at Cologne in the middle of the thirteenth century is 

designated as a native of Gotha (Honiger, “Das 

Judenschreinsbuch der Laurenzpfarre in Köln,” p. 

7, Nos. 89, 40). In 1808 the Jews of Gotha were 

persecuted in consequence of an accusation, which 

originated in the province, of having murdered the 
son of aminer forritual purposes. The Nuremberg 

" Memorbuch" gives the names of the victims of 

this persecution. The community was annihilated 

at the time of the Black Death, and a new com- 


munity must have sprung up, which appears to have 
disap peared again in 1459-60, a period of renewed 


persecution. The exegete Solomon is designated as 

a native of Gotha. 

In the nineteenth century, prior to 1848, no Jews 
were permitted to live in the duchy of Gotha, al- 
though they could trade there under restrictions; 
after 1848 they were free to enter. They began to 
settle there in the sixth and seventh decades, and 
founded a community in the capital which at first 
numbered only from ten to twelve families. The 
first communal officials were appointed in the eighth 
decade. "There is no rabbi, affairs being managed 
by three teachers, 'The community has a literary 
society and a B'nai B'rith lodge. The synagogue 
was built in 1908. The first cemetery was situated 
on the Erfurter Landstrasse; when this was closed 
by the local authorities, in the eighth decade, a new 
cemetery was acquired on the Eisenacher Land- 
strasse. In 1908 Gotha had a population of 29,134, 
of whom about 850 were Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrologium, p. 217; Gratz, Gesch. 
vii. 9353; Adolph Kohut, Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, 
pom Aronius, Regesten, No. 608; Monatsschrift, xliv. 
G. D. K. 
GOTTHEIL, GUSTAV : Americanrabbi; born 

at Pinne in Prussian Posen May 28, 1827; died in 

New York city April 15, 1908. He was educated 

in Posen under Rabbi Solomon Plessner, and later 

continued his studies at the universities of Berlin 
and Halle (Ph.D.), receiving in the meanwhile his 

" hattarat hora'ah ? in the former city from Samuel 

HorpHuE:w, whose assistant he became (1855). He 

also studied under Zunz and Steinschneider. In 

1860 he set out from the Berliner Reform Gemeinde 

to labor for progressive Judaism in new fields, 

In 1860 he received a call from the Reform Jews 
of Manchester, England, and he went thither as 
rabbi to the Manchester Congregation of British 
Jews, remaining as incumbent for thirteen years. 
During this time he was connected with the faculty 
of Owens College as teacher of German. Two of 
his most noteworthy sermons preached in Manches- 
ter were on the slavery question, attacking those 
who had declared the institution to be sanctioned 
by Mosaic law. Dr. Gottheil was a member of 
the Synod of Leipsie in 1871, which took a de- 
cided stand on the question of Reform. He left 
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Manchester in 1878, having been elected to succeed 
the Rev. J. K. Gutheim as assistant to Dr. Samuel 
ADLER, the senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, 

New York. When Adler retired about eighteen 

months later, Gottheil succeeded him. On taking 

charge he reorganized 
the religious school, 
and assisted in found- 
ing a theological school 
where preliminary 

training might be im- 

parted to future can- 

didates for the rabbin- 
ate. He prepared in 

1886 the first Jewish 

hymn-book printed in 

America (with music 

in a separate volume 

by A. Davis); it con- 
tains not only tradi- 
tional Jewish hymns, 
but also othersof Chris- 
tian origin, and upon 
it was based the Union 

Hymnal which has 

since been generally adopted by the Reform congre- 

gations in the United States. 
the first Sisterhood of Personal Service, a phiian- 
thropic organization affiliated with Temple Emanu- 

El which has served as à model for similar institu- 

tions elsewhere. Dr, Gottheil was the founder of 

the Association of Eastern Rabbis, and when it was 
assimilated with the Central Conference of American 

Rabbis in 1890 he took an active part in the delibera- 

tions. Ie was one of the founders and the presi- 

dent of the (American) Jewish Publication Society, 
vice-president of the Federation of American Zion- 
ists, chairman of the Revision Committee for the 

Union Prayer-Book, and one of the governors of 

the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 

The broad catholicity of Dr. Gottheil's sympathies 
and interests is evidenced by his connection with 
various non-Jewish institutions as well as by many 
of his sermons and writings. lle was one of the 
founders of ihe New York State Conference of Re- 
ligions, assisting in the editing of its “ Book of Com- 
mon Prayers”; and a founder and for many years 
vice-president of the Nineteenth Century Club. In 
1892 Gottheil was one of the representatives of the 
Jewsat the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago 
during the World's Fair. He published “Sarah”; 
and “Sun and Shield” (New York, 1596), a sur- 
vey of Judaism as he saw it. Essays by Dr. Gott- 
heil have appeared in various periodicals and collec- 
tions. He was retired as rabbi emeritus of Temple 
Emanu-Elin October, 1899. In honor of his seventy- 
fifth birthday a “Gustav Gottheil Lectureship in 
Semitic Languages” was founded at Columbia 
University. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Markens, The Hebrews in America, Now 
York, 1888; The Reformer and Jewish Limes, New York, 
Oct. 25, 1878, pp. 4-5; Whos Who in America, 1901-02; 
Jewish Chronicle, May 1, 1903, p. 21; May 15, 1908, p. 16; 
American Hebrew, April 17, 1908; April 24, 1908; New 
York Times, April 16, 1905. 

A. F. H. V. 

GOTTHEIL, PAUL EDUARD: German Prot- 
estant missionary; born at Fraustadt, April 5, 1818; 


Gustay Gottheil. 


In 1889 he started. 


died at Stuttgart in 1898. A convert to Christianity, 
in 1848 he entered tlie service of the British Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel Among the Jews, 
with which he was connected until the end of his 
life. He was for many years minister of the English 
church at Cannstadt, near Stuttgart, and then min- 
ister of the Diakonissenhaus in Stuttgart. As a mis- 
sionary he was very successful. Someofthose whom 
he instructed and baptized at Nuremberg, Cann- 
stadt, and Stuttgart have become ministers of the 
gospel or missionaries among the Jews, He pub- 
lished * Blätter für die Evangelische Mission Unter 
Israel," 1850-58; “Der Messias, Israels Hoffnung 


und Aller Volker Verlangen," 1863 (translated into 


English); * Mischan Lechem, Lebensbrot für Gottes 

Volk aus Gottes Wort" (Hebrew and German), 1871; 

(Yiddish and German), 1873; * Die Arbeit an den 

Einzelnen,” in * Nathanael, 1891, No. 6. He was 

a brother of Rabbi Gustav Gottheil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuehold, Bibliotheca Theologica, s.v.; Dele 
Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischen J'uden-Mission, ii. 266 ; 
article Gottheil, in Der Freund Israels, Basel, 1893; Dunlop, 
Gospel Triumphs. 


a! B. P. 


GOTTHEIL, RICHARD JAMES HORA- 
TIO: American Orientalist; professor of Semitic lan- 
guages, Columbia University, New York; born in 
Manchester, England, Oct. 18, 1862; son of Gustav 
Gottheil; educated at Chorlton High School, Eng- 
land, and at Columbia College, New York. Ile 
was graduated from Columbia College in 1881, and 
continued his studies abroad at the universities of 
Berlin, Tübingen, and Leipsic (Ph.D. 1886). | On 
his return to America he was appointed instructor 
in the Syriac language and literature at Columbia 
College (Nov. 1,,1886). When the chair of rab- 
binical literature at Columbia was endowed, Oct. 7, 
1887, Gottheil was elected to it by the board of trus- 
tees. On the retirement of Professor Peck in 1889, 
the work of the section of Semitic languages was 
transferred to Gottheil (June 3), first as instructor 
and later (April 4, 1892) as professor, a position he 
still holds (1903). He has published: “The Syriac 
Grammar of Mar Elia of Zobha,” Berlin, 1887; “ Jewish 
History in the Nineteenth Century ”; and numerous 
articles in educational works, including the * World's 
Best. Literature," * Johnson's Encyclopedia." and the 
“International Encyclopedia.” He has edited two 
volumes of “Persian Classics” in English for the 
Colonial Press; is permanent editor of the “ Co- 
lumbia University Oriental Series? and (with J. 
Jastrow, Jr.) of the “Semitic Study Series” (Ley- 
den) In 1898 he was elected president of the 
American Federation of Zionists, and chief of the 
Oriental Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Professor Gottheil is a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Zionist organization, and in 
the capacity of delegate attended the Zionistic con- 
gresses held at Basel in 1898, 1899, and 1908 (sce 
Basu Coneress) and at London in 1900; he is 
also a member of various learned societies. He is 
a member of the council of the American Oriental 
Society, and president (1903) of the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis; he was one of the 
founders and the first vice-president of the “Ju- 
dieans"; founder and president of the (Jewish) Re- 
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ligious School Union in New York; and is con- 
nected with the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1908-05 ; American Israelite, 
Dee. 11, 1908, p. 5. 
A. F. H. V. 
GOTTHEIL, WILLIAM S.: American physi- 
cian; born in Berlin Feb. 5, 1859; eldest son of 
Rabbi Gustav Gottheil. He was educated at Chorl- 
ton High School, Manchester, England; New 
York University, and Cornell University (A.D. 
1879); and took his special training at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York (M.D. 1882). 
From 1882 to 1883 he held the post of house surgeon 
of the Charity Hospital, New York; and from 1885 
to 1888 he lectured on dermatology at the New York 
Polyclinic. In 1880 Gottheil was appointed pro- 
fessor of pathology at the New York College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons, aud in 1898 professor of dermatol- 
ogy at the New York School of Clinical Medicine. 
In the following year he published a * Manual of 
General Histology,” and in 1897 "Illustrated Skin 
Diseases." Gottheil was editor of “ The Clinical Re- 
corder? in 1898, and has conducted the department 
of dermatology in “Progressive Medicine." He is 
consulting dermatologist of Beth Israel Hospital, 
and visiting dermatologist at the Charity and Leba- 
non hospitals, New York. In 1896 he was elected 
president of the Eastern Medical Society, and in 1899 
president of the Manhattan Dermatological Society. 
A. . F. H. V. 
GÖTTINGEN : City in the province of Hanover, 
Germany; formerly capital of the principality of 
Grubenhagen under the dominion of the Guelfic 
dukes. Jews settled in Góttingen in the thirteenth 
century, as is shown by a document dated March 1, 
1289, by which Dukes Albrecht and Wilhelm per- 
mitted the council of the city to receive the Jew 
Moses and his legal heirs and graut them the rights 
of citizenship. On March 10, 1848, at the time of 
the Black Death, Duke Ernest issued a patent of 
protection to the Jews of Göttingen; but they 
did not escape persecution. On Dec. 24, 1550, the 
house which had been the Jewish “Schule” was 
given to the city by the same duke. Jews settled 
once more in Gottingen, and the city council in 1870 
announced its willingness to protect them, but de- 
manded that the Jews on their part should perforn: 
their civic duties. A Jew named 
From the Meyer is mentioned asof Göttingen in 
Thirteenth a record dated Oct. 1, 1885; and in 
tothe 1894 three Jews lived in the city, and, 
Fifteenth according to an entry in the registry 
Century. of receipts, had to pay three marks 
annually as protection-money. The 
amount paid as protection-tax for the year 13899-1400 
was 6 marks 14 pfennigs. When Duke William took 
over the government of the territory of Göttingen 
(April 18, 1437), and pledged himself to pay 10,000 
florins for the debtsand engagements of Duke Otto, 


leaving to the latter the Jewish protection-money, 


the city of Göttingen, as regards the Jewish tribute, 
was excluded from the agreement. 

In records of the fourteenth and fifteenth centurics 
there is mention of a long and a short Jews’ street 
(“de lange Joedenstrate,” “de korte Joedenstrate ” ; 
the latter was also called “die Kipper”). The houses 
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on these streets, among them the Jewish school, 
were often damaged, especially on New-Year’s eve 
and Shrove Tuesday, when the young members of 
the Bourse Society, whose place of meeting was in 
the neighboring Darfüssenstrasse, went through the 
city committing all sorts of depredations, until the 


Jewsappealed tothe magistracy for aid. In 1447 


they obtained a decree to the effect that the depre- 
dations against them should cease; and in return 
each Jewish house and the Jewish school paid a 
stoop and a half of wine to the members of the 
Bourse. 

On July 11, 1457, the council of Göttingen ap- 
plied to the council of Hildesheim in bebalf of the 
Jew Nahman Cynner for a safe-conduct for his 
mother, Gele Cynner, and his sister, who desired to 
sojourn for two months in Hildesheim. In the lat- 
ter city, also, lived Meier (Meyer, Meyger, Meiger) 
of Gottingen (1423-47), and a woman from Góttingen 
called ^Michelsche" (1499-34). When on June 28, 
1591, Duke Heinrich Julius issued an edict revoking 
the protection and safe-conduct even of those Jews 
whose patents explicitly extended over a longer 

period, the council of Góttingen tried 
From the to defend its rights. On Aug. 18 of 
Fifteenth the same year it addressed to the gov- 


to ernor, chancellor, and counselors at 
the Eight- Wolfenbüttel a remonstrance concern- 
eenth ing the proposed expulsion of the 


Century. Jews, in which it pointed out that 
by the charter granted to the prece- 

ding council there were still some years of sojourn 
legally due to these Jews, and that, moreover, the 
proposed expulsion would be a hardship for the in- 
digent citizens of Gottingen in that it would not al- 
low them sufficient time to redeem their pledges. 


from the Jews. The governor, Wolf Ernst, Count. 


of Stolberg, senta very ungracious answer (Aug. 18). 
In the following century only a few Jews lived in 
Göttingen, among them Eliezer Liepmann Göttin- 


gen, father of Judah Berlin (Jost Liebmann) and of 


Rabbi Wolf, author of “Nahalat Binyamin.” One 


of his two sisters was Leah, mother of Liepmann. 
Cohen (Leffmann Behrens) of Hanover. The seven. 


Jews enumerated by Freudenthal in “ Monats- 


schrift," 1901, p. 480, as having attended the Leip- 


sic fairs between the years 1678 and 1699, probably 
lived in Góding, Moravia. 'The respected Gum- 
precht ha-Levi (e. 1720) and Elijah Magdeburg (c. 
1787) lived in Göttingen. The latter is lauded as a 
benefactor by Wolf Ginzburg, who studied medi- 
cine in the same place. 

Light is thrown on the social conditions existing 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century by an 
edict promulgated Jan. 5, 1718, which declared that 
no Jew could own a house in the duchies of Gót- 
tingen and Grubenhagen. During the first few 
years after the founding of Göttingen University 
(1737) there were only three Jewish families in 
the city; and the authority of the university was 
requisite for the issue of almost all patents of pro- 
tection. Gradually the number of Hebrews in- 
creased to ten or eleven families. In 1786 the Gót- 
tingen Jews held a patriotic celebration at the 
“ festival of thanksgiving for the deliverance of his 
Majesty . . . George III.” 
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Most of the Jews of Göttingen attained a certain 
prosperity through their financial dealings with the 
students, to whom they gave credit and loaned 
money on pledges, although they were forbidden, 
under penalty of losing their right of protection, to 
go to the students’ rooms, or to address them on the 
street or in public places in regard to money mat- 
ters. As certain Jews were accused of having con- 
tributed to the ruin of students by advancing 
money for which the notes given by the latter ex- 
ceeded the amount actually received, it was decreed 
in 1796 that only three Jewish families might live in 
the university city. The chancellor (* Grossvogt "), 
Von Beulwitz, energetically executed this decree, 
expelling even those against whom no complaint 
had ever been made. 

At the time of the Franco- Westphalian dominion 
(1806-18) Reuben Meyer from Gottingen was one of 

the Jewish deputies presented to Min- 
In ister Siméon by Jacobson at Cassel. 


the Nine- In 1812 the district (“Syndikat”) of 
teenth Göttingen included about 160 families, 
Century. of which only three were resident in 


the city itself. August Wilhelm Ni- 
ander, ecclesiastic historian, formerly David Mendel, 
was born in Gottingen. Moritz Abraham Stern, 
appointed professor of mathematics at Göttingen 
University in 1859, was the first Jew to be appointed 
to a full professorship ina German university. In 
1909 there were 600 Jews in the community of Göt- 
tingen, which now includes the towns of Gaismar 
and Rósdorf, and belongs itself to the district rabbin- 
-ate of Hildesheim. The present rabbiis Dr. B. Jacob. 
He was preceded by Dr. Loevy. Persons bearing 
"the name * Góttingen" have lived in various places, 
e.g., in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Halberstadt, Ham- 
burg, Altona, Hildesheim, and Hanover. 

The community possesses a synagogue and the fol- 
lowing institutions: Israelitischer Drüderschafts- 
verein, which cares for the sick and buries the 
dead; Israelitischer Frauenverein; and Benfey’sches 
Stipendium, for the support of the poor and of stu- 
dents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeit- und Geschicht- Beschreibung der Stadt 
- Göttingen, Hanover and Göttingen. 1734, part i. book ii., p. 
61: 1736, part ii., book i., p. 63; Jung, De Jure Recipiendt 
Judceos, p. 150, Gottingen, 1741; Beitrüge zur Statistik von 
Gottingen. pp. 65, 246 et seq., Berlin, 1785; Auszug aus Bini- 
gen Chur-Hannoverischen Landes-Ordnungen Bestütigten 
Statuten und Observanzen der Stadt Göttingen, L790, p. 57, 
§ 161; p. 58, 8 165b (Zinsen der Juden); Billerbeck, Gesch. 
der Stadt Gottingen, 1797, p. 22; Brandes, Ueber den Gegen- 
avdirtigen Zustand der Universität Gottingen, 1802, pp. 294, 
298: Cohen, Ueher die Lage der Juden, ete., p. 17, Hanover, 
1832: Schmidt, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Gottingen bis zum 
Jahre 1400, passim ; idem, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Göt- 
tingen vom Jakre 1401 bis 1500, p. 127, Nos. 179. 419, note 989; 
Oesterley, in. Hannoverisches Magazin, 1836, No. 88, p. 699 ; 
Havemann, Gesch. der Lande Braunschweig und Line- 
burg. i. 637 : idem, in Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins 
für Niedersachsen, 1857, p. 206; Wiener, in Jahrbuch fitr 
die Gesch. der Juden, i. 170, 173, 213 (note 7). 214 (note 12): 
idem, in Zeitschrift des Histor. Vereins für Niedersachsen, 
1861, pp. 260, 287; H tnsische Geschiehtsblütter, 1878, p. 13; 
Doebner, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim, iv. and vi., 
passim; vii.. No. 277: Thimme. Die Inneren Zustiinde dos 
Rurfiirsteniums Han»oner. ete., 1895, ii. 220; Horwitz. Die 
Tsraeliten unter dem Kiinigreich Westfalen, pp. 9, 92; 
Bodemeyer, Die Juden, 1855. p. 7: Landshuth, Toledot An- 
she Shem, p. 2; Kaufmann, Die Memoiren der Gliickel von 
Hameln, 16145-1719, p. 79, remark 1; Lewinsky, in Monats- 
schrift, 1900, p. 372; Jacob Emden, She'ilat Yathez, i. re- 
sponsum 41; Masgid, Sefer Toledot Mishpahot Ginzburg, 
p. 52, St. Petersburg, 1899; Roest. Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 
671. s.v. Levy; Horowitz, Frankfurter Rabbiner . . . iii. 
95, iV. 33: idem, Die Inschriften des Alten Friedhofs der 
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Tsractlitischen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt-a.-M. p. 709, s.v. 
Gottingen and Gautingen; Auerbach, Gesch. der Israe- 
litischen Gemeinde Halberstadt, p. 107, Halberstadt, 1966, 
G. A. LEW. 


GOTTLIEB, ABRAHAM: Civil engincer and 
contractor; born at ‘Tauss, Bohemia, June 17, 1837; 
died in Chicago, Ill, Feb. 9, 1894. Gottlieb grad- 
uated from the University of Prague in 1861, and 
was at once employed on the Kaiser Francis-Joseph 
Railroad, then in process of construction, Though 
promoted to the position of principal assistant to the 
chief engineer of construction, he emigrated in 1866 
to the United States and settled in Chicago, IN., 
where, in 1868, he was appointed chief engineer of 
the American Bridge Works. 

In 1878 Gottlieb became Western agent of the 
Keystone Bridge Company ; in 1877 he was elected 
president of the company, removing to Pittsburg. 
During his presidency he constructed the Susque- 
hanna River bridge at Havre de Grace for the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad; the Point Pleasant bridge 
over the Ohio River for the Ohio Central Railroad ; 
the Plattsmouth bridge over the Missouri hiver 
for the Burlington and Missouri hiver hailroad (the 
first steel-truss bridge erected in America); the 
Missouri River bridge at Blair Crossing, Nebraska; 
the New River Viaduct for the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway; the Monongahela River bridge at Pitts- 
burg for the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad; the Madison Avenue bridge, 
New York city; the train-shed at Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia; the Mexican Government Ex- 
position and Mining Building at the New Orleans 
Exposition; the Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad, 
New York city; and the New York approach to the 
East River bridge. 

In 1884 Gottlieb resigned the presidency and re- 
turned to Chicago to engage in civil engineering 
and contracting and to actas consulting engineer 
and Western agent of the Edgemoor Bridge Works. 
In Chicago he supplied the ironwork for the Ma- 
sonic Temple, the Tattersall Horse Market, and 
the Administration and Fine Arts buildings of the 
Columbian Exposition. In 1890, when work on the 
World's Fair was begun, Gottlieb was appointed 
consulting engineer, and was afterward appointed 
chief engineer of the construction department, which 
position he resigned in September, 1891, when his 
plans had been largely carried out and the more 
important buildings eventually erected in Jackson 
Park were well under way. 

Gottlieb became a member of the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers in 1872, and at the time of his 
death was one of its directors; he wasa charter mem- 
ber and twice president of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania; president of the Western 
Society of Engineers; president of Rodeph Shalom 
congregation of Pittsburg; and president of Zion 
congregation, Chicago. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Transactions of American Sociclij of Civil 


Engineers, 1891; Columbian Exposition Dedication Cere- 
monies, Chicago, 1893 ; Joseph Stolz, In Memoriam of Abra- 


ham. Gottlieli, Chicago, 1594. 
A. J. Sro. 


GOTTLOBER, ABRAHAM BAER (pseudo- 
nyms, Abagand Mahalalel): Russian-Hebrew poet 
and author; born at Starokonstantinov, Volhynia, 
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Jan. 14, 1811; died at Byelostok April 12, 1899. 
His father was a cantor who sympathized with the 
progressive movement, and young Gottlober was 
educated in that spirit to the extent of receiving 
instruction in Biblical and modern Hebrew as an 
addition to the usual Talmudical studies. At the 
age of fourteen he married the daughter of a wealthy 
* Hasid ” in Chernigov, and settled there. When his 
inclination for secular 
knowledge became 
known, his father-in- 
law, on the advice of a 
Hasidic rabbi, caused 
the young couple to 
be divorced, and Gott- 
lober, who had joined 
the Hasidim after his 
marriage, now became 
their bitter enemy. He 
married again, but 
found his second wife 
unbearable and soon 
divorced her. In 1890 
he married for the third time and settled in Kre- 
menetz, where he formed a lasting acquaintance 
with Isaac Bür Lewinsohn. 

Gottlober traveled and taught from 1836 to 1851, 
when he went to Jitomir and passed the teachers' 
examinations at the rabbinical school. After teach- 

ing for three years at a government 
Traveling school for Jewish boys in Kamenetz- 
and Podolsk, he was transferred to a 
Teaching. similar position in his native city, 
where he remained for about eleven 
years. In 1865 he became a teacher in the rabbin- 
ical schoo] in Jitomir, and remained there until it 
was closed by the government in 1873. He then set- 
tled in Dubno with his son-in-law, Bornstein, who 
was the official rabbi of that town. Thence he re- 
moved to Kovno, and subsequently to Byelostok, 
where the aged poet, who in later years had become 
blind, ended his days in poverty and neglect. 

Gottlober wasa prolific writer and one of the fore- 
most of Neo-Hebrew poets. The first collection of his 
poems, which was entitled " Pirhe ha-Abib,” ap- 
peared in Yozefov in 1886. A second collection, en- 
titled *Ha-Nizanim? (Wilna, 1850), was followed 
by “‘Anaf ‘Ez Abot,” three poems, on the death of 
Emperor Nicholas I., on the peace of 1856, and on 
the coronation of Alexander II., respectively (2d. 
1858). Soon afterward he visited Austria, where 
he published “Shir ha-Shirim,” a translation of a 
Passover sermon delivered by Adolph Jellinek (Lem- 
berg, 1861), and “ Mi-Mizrayim,” a translation of 
Ludwig August Frankl's account of his travels in the 
Orient, with an appendix by Max Letteris (Vienna, 
1862), His next important work was the * Bikkoret 
le-Toledot ha-Kara’im,” a critical investigation of the 
history of the Karaites, with notes by Abraham Firko- 
vich (Wilna, 1865). In the same year were published 


his “ Yerushalayim,” a translation of Mendoelssohn's 
* Jerusalem,” with an introduction, and his allegor- 


ical drama * Tif’erct li-Bene Binah ” (Jitomir, 1867), 
modeled after Moses Hayyim Luzzatto's " La-Ye- 
sharim Tehillah." His *Igseret Za‘ar Ba'ale Hay- 
yim " (ib. 1868) isa polemic against Kovner's critical 


Abraham Baer Gottlober, 


work *Heker Dabar.” His “ Toledot ha-Kabbalah 

weha-Hasidut" (Z5. 1869), which purports to be a 

history of Cabala and of Hasidism, is 

His Works. only a diatribe against Cabala in which 

the history of Hasidism is scarcely 
mentioned. He also wrote several short Hebrew 
novels, and translated Lessing’s * Nathan der Weise," 
to which he added a biography of the author 

(Vienna, 1874). 

Gottlober was the founder and editor of the He- 
brew monthly *Ha-Boker Or," to which some of the 
best contemporary writers contributed poems, arti- 
cles, and stories. It had an interrupted existence of 
about seven years, first appearing in Lemberg (1876- 
1879) and then in Warsaw (1880-81), in which place 
also the last five numbers were issued in 1885-86. 
His most important contribution to this magazine 
was undoubtedly his autobiography *Zikronot mi- 
Yeme Ne'urai," containing much material for the 
culture-history of the Jews of Russia, which was re- 
printed in book form at Warsaw, 1880-81. "The 
last collection of his poems is entitled * Kol Shire 
Mabhalalel," 3 vols., Warsaw, 1890. 

Like Levinsohn, Gordon, and other leaders of the 
progressive movement, Gottlober wrote in Yiddish 
for the masses. Among his works in that dialect 
are: “Das Lied vun’m Kugel," Odessa, 1863; * Der 
Seim," Jitomir, 1869; * Der Decktuch," a comedy, 
Warsaw, 1876; and “Der Gilgul,” Warsaw, 1896. 
Most of these works were written a long time be- 
fore the dates of their publication. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, iii. 430-459; Sefer Zikkaron, p. 34, 
Warsaw, 1890; Ahiasaf, 5660 (= 1900), pp. 386-388 ; Sokolov, 
Sefer ha-Shanah, 5660, pp. 308-314: Wiener. Yiddish Liter- 
ature in the Ninetecnth Century, Index, New York, 1899. 
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GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS MOREAU: Ameri- 
can pianist; born at New Orleans May 8, 1829; died 
at Rio de Janeiro Dec. 18, 1869. IIe completed his 
musical education at Paris (1841-46), and was but 
sixteen when he wrote his well-known compositions 
“Te Bananier,” “La Savane,” “La Bamboula,” and 
“Ta Danse Ossianique." From 1845 to 1862 he 
made successful tours through France, Switzerland, 
and Spain. In 1853 he traveled through many parts 
of the United States, playing aud conducting his 
own compositions; and such was the success of these 
concerts that Max Strakosch engaged him fora tour 
extending through the United States, the West 
Indies, and Spanish America. Among other deco- 
rations, Gottschalk was honored with the Order of 
Carlos HI., presented to him by the Spanish minis- 
ter at Washington at the request of Queen Isabella. 

Gottschalk was the first American pianist to at- 
tain to cosmopolitan fame. The original element in 
his compositions was derived from the Spanish, 
Cuban, and negro folk-songs, and certain dances, 
which he had heard in his boyhood; and this mate- 
rial he skilfully developed into a distinctive genre. 
Iis principal orchestral works are: two operas, 
* Charles IN.” and “Isaura de Salerno? (never per- 
formed); two symphonies, “La Nuit des Tropiques d 
and “Montevideo”; “Gran Marcha Solemne" (to 
the Emperor of Brazil): “Escenas Campestres Cu- 
banas”; and “Gran Tarantella.” His pianoforte 
works, about ninety in number, include: “Jota Ara- 
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gonesa” (banjo), “Caprice Espagnol,” “Caprice 

Americain,” “Last Hope,” “Marche de Nuit,” 

“Marche Solennelle,” “Berceuse,” and “ Pasqui- 

nade.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luis Ricardo Fors, Gottschalk (in Spanish), 
Havana, 1880; W. J. Henderson, in the Nation, xxxiv. 16; 
Music, ii. 117-192; Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians. 
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GOTTSTEIN, ADOLF: German physician; 
born at Breslau Nov, 2, 1857. He was educated at 
the gymnasium of his native town, and at the uni- 
versities of Breslau, Strasburg, and Leipsic, obtain- 
ing from the last-named the degree of doctor of 
medicine in 1881. In the same year he became as- 
sistant at the hospital of the city of Breslau, which 
position he resigned in 1883. He then removed to 
Berlin, where he is still practising (1902). 

He has written several essays iu the medical jour- 
nals, especially on bacteriology and epidemiology. 
Gottstein is also the author of “Epidemiologische 
Studien über Diphtherie und Scharlach,” Berlin, 
1895, and of * Allgemeine Epidemiologie,” Leipsic, 
1997. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. 
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GOTTSTEIN, JACOB: German physician; 
born at Lissa, Austria, Nov. 7, 1889; died at Bres- 
lau, Prussian Silesia, Jan. 10, 1895; graduated 
(M. D.) from the University of Breslau in 1856. Gott- 
stein devoted himself especially to diseases of the 
throat and ear, giving up his general practise in 
1864. Admitted in 1872 to the medical faculty of 
his alma mater as privat-docent, ho received tho 
title of professor in 1890, He is the author of 
"Die Krankheiten des Kehlkopfes und der Luft- 
róhre," Vienna and Leipsic, Ist ed. 1884, 4th ed. 
1598, 

Among his contributions as a specialist to the 
medical journals may be mentioned: “ Ueber Ozaena 
und eine Einfache Behandlungsmethode Dersel- 
ben," in “Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1878; 
“Ueber die Abtragung der Adenoiden Vegetation,” 
to. 1886. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, s.v. 
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GÖTZ, JOSEPH ISSACHAR BAER BEN 
ELHANAN : German rabbi; born at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder about 1640; died at Jerusalem after 1701. 
In 1675 he was rabbi of his native town, and in 1687 
became rabbi of Kremsir, in Moravia, where in 1694, 
with David Oppenheim as associate rabbi, he organ- 
ized the district rabbinate. In 1696 he resigned the 
rabbinate of Kremsir, and started toward Jeru- 
salem by way of Nikolsburg and Vienna. At 
Vienna he spent ashort time at the house of Samson 
Wertheimer. Leaving Vienna, he spent two years 
at Venice before reaching Jerusalem. He wrote: 
“ Arba‘ Harashim,” cabalistic discourses and com- 
ments on the earlier Prophets, Frankfort-on-tie 
Oder, 1680; “Sheloshah Sarigim,” comments on the 
Haftarot, Venice, 1701. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankl-Grün, Gesch. der Juden in Kremsier, 
p. 81, Breslau, 1896 : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1455; Bu- 
ber, Kiryah Nisgabah, p. 49, Cracow, 1903. 
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GOUDCHAUX, ABRAHAM. See Mertz, Ty- 
POGRAPHY. 

GOUDCHAUX, MICHEL: French statesman; 
born at Nancy March 18, 1797; died at Paris Dec. 
27, 1862. After having been established for some 
time as banker in his native town, he settled in 
Paris in 1826. His reputation for probity and phi- 
lanthropy won for him the confidence of his corelig- 
ionists in Paris, and he was soon elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Consistory of France. A democrat 
by nature and education, Goudchaux was soon in- 
volved in the political movements of his time, and 
became one of the founders of the “ National,” a 
paper established in the interests of the working 
classes. He took an active part in the Revolution 
of July (1830), and foughtat the barricades, In 1881 
the government of Louis Philippe appointed him 
paymaster-general at Strasburg, a position which 
he resigned in 1834, being dissatisfied with the pol- 
icy of the government. In 1848, urged by Lamar- 
tine and Arago, Goudchaux accepted the portfolio 
of minister of finance in the provisional government, 
but resigned his office ten days later. Recalled by 
General Cavaignac, he remained in the ministry 
until Dec. 20 of the same year. As the representa- 
tive of Paris in the Constituent Assembly, he op- 
posed the politics of the Elysée. In 1857 he was 
elected deputy to the legislature, but did not take 
his seat because of his refusal to swear allegiance to 
Napoleon III. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie ; Carmoly, in Arch. 
Isr. 1563, p. 608, where the year of Goudehaux's birth is given 
as 1789; Univ. Isr. 1563, p. 200. 
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GOUDSMIT, JOEL EMANUEL: Dutch ju- 
rist; born in Leyden June 18, 1818; died there March 
17, 1882. Ile graduated in law May 12, 1842. After 
practising Jaw for some time he was, on the rec- 
ommendation of his former teacher, Van Assen, ap- 
pointed professor of Roman law at the University of 
Leyden (Dec. 31, 1858). As a writer Goudsmit is 
especially known through his “Pandect System,” 
the firs& volume of which appeared in 1866, the 
second in 1880. This work was never completed; 
it was the first to treat the system in the Dutch 
language, and was translated into the French, Eng- 
lish, and Russian languages. In 1873 Goudsmit 
made a tour of the United States, and described his 
impressions and experiences, especially those of 
New York, in “De Gids,” 1874, ii. 79. He was 
made a member of the Dutch Royal Academy of 
Sciences, the Utrecht Society, the Society of Liter- 
ature (Leyden), and the Academy of Jurisprudence 
(Madrid), and a knight of the Order of the Nether- 
lands Lion. Goudsmit was also active in all Jew- 
ish matters; in 1868 he addressed an open letter on 
the Jewish question to J. J. L. van d. Brugghen, 
and he also exerted his efforts in behalf of the 
Jews of Rumania. He was president of the board 
of examiners of rabbis and Hebrew teachers in Ley- 
den, and chairman of the Society for the Promotion 
of the Interests of the Jews of Holland. 
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GOVERNMENT.—Biblical Data: The only 
kind of political institution extant among the 
Israelites before the time of the Kings was the divi- 
sion into tribes, according to tradition twelve in 
number corresponding to the sons of Jacob, who 
were regarded as the respective progenitors of the 
tribes. Organized, therefore, like the modern Bed- 
ouins, the pastoral Hebrews held the theory, also 
found in the genealogies of the ancient Arabs, that 
the family grows into the clan by natural accessions; 
the clan develops into the tribe; and the tribe be- 
comes a people and splits up into several constitu- 
ent tribes. This theory is based among the He- 
brews and Arabians on the correct assumption that 
the tribe is not held together by some external bond 
of union, but primarily by the sense of blood relation- 
ship. “Our blood has been spilled,” they say when 
one of them has been slain; and the duty of aven- 
ging the blood was originally not confined to the next 
of kin, in the true sense of the word, but was in- 
cumbent upon all the members of the tribe. Blood 
relationship, however, was not necessarily natural; 
it was regarded as existing also among persons that 
had entered into the “blood covenant.” 

The family also enlarges through the acquisition 
of slaves, theaccession of freedmen, and the absorp- 
tion of isolated families; all these “artificial ” adop- 
tions, taking the tribal name, regard and revere the 
father of the tribe as their progenitor. Tribes hav- 
ing their fixed pasture districts entertain close rela- 
tions with neighboring clans and families that share 
with them the privileges of watering their flocks at 
certain wells. Moreover, a permanent or accidental 
community of other interests occasionally unites 
entire tribes into one body, called “hilf,” existing 
for a longer or shorter period. A tribe of this kind 
has no actual organized government; its head is a 
sheik, whose authority, however, is largely moral. 
In case of war only, the sheik assumes command, 
and determines, together with the divan of the heads 
of families, when and where the tents shall be pitched 
or camp broken. But the sheik is without author- 
ity in time of peace. The members of the tribe 
listen to his counsel because he is respected, and he 
is called upon to decide disputes because his wis- 
dom is recognized; but his decision is final only if 
both parties are willing to submit to it; he can not 
enforce it against the will of either, since there is no 
executive body to carry out his commands. The 
family one of whose members commits any offense 
must judge in the matter. Furthermore, each fam- 
ily is perfectly free and independent, as regards the 
tribe, in time of peace, and may at any time secede 
from it. Butin time of war it is a measure of se- 
curity to remain within the tribe. 

The tribes of Israel were probably organized 
along these lines at the time of their entry into 
Canaan. "The bond that united them more strongly 
than any sense of à common origin could was the 
worship of Yawn and his cult (see TirkgocnaACY), 
which endured notwithstanding all differences of 
secular interests. The sense of unity among all the 
worshipers of Yrwmu was more or less strong; the 
wars that Israel waged were Yuwn’s wars, and 
hence a matter of common concern (Judges v. 23). 
This common religion held the tribes together, even 


after the period of settlement and the resultant 
wars. 

Many things connected with the settlement in 
Canaan tended to increase the difficulties of this 

tribal union, and to favor its final dis- 
Settlement solution. The idea of blood relation- 
in Canaan. ship became more and more secondary. 

As the Canaanites continued to live 
among the new settlers (Judges ii. 9 e£ seg.), many 
mixed marriages occurred, and the two peoples were 
at last peaceably fused into one. Naturally the 
sense of community of interest among the inhab- 
itants of a given locality asserted itself and led to 
the instituting of local governments; in fact, the 
Canaanites had developed such before the Israelitish 
invasion. The heads of the most prominent fami- 
lies of a city constituted its administration as elders 
of the city (“zikne ha-'ir"; Judges viii. 14). The 
fact that cities and villages are frequently designated 
in their interrelations as * mother? and * daughter," 
and that cities and “their” villages are mentioned 
(Num. xxi. 25, 82; Josh. xvii. 11; II Sam. xx. 19), 
indicates that the beginnings of the territorial organ- 
ization of Israel go back to the earliest time, and 
were adopted from the Canaanites. The surround- 
ing smaller villages were in some way dependent 
on the cities that in time of need offered protection be- 
hind their walls to those who dwelt in the open coun- 
try. "This, in time, resulted in a closer political or- 
ganization, but tended to weaken the national con- 
sciousness, since local interests divided the country 
into separate communities. The physical features of 
the country were more favorable to segregation, as, 
for instance, in the case of the tribes in the east- 
Jordanic districts, where, owing to the character of 
the land, the dwellers remained nomadic herdsmen 
to a greater extent and fora longer period of time 
thau their neighbors across the stream, which was 
difficult to cross. These circumstances contrived to 
loosen the bond of union between the tribes on each 
side of the river (comp. Judges v. 16 e£ seg., viii. 4 
et seq., xii. 1 et seq.) But among the tribes in the 
country west of the Jordan the feeling of union also 
weakened greatly after their settlement, and even 
a war of Yuw like that to which Deborah sum- 
moned the people did not unite them all (Judges 
v. 16 ct seq.). 

Notwithstanding the fact that the bond that united 
the several tribes was the common worship of YHWH, 
there was great danger that Israel might split up 
into a number of small “kingdoms,” such as existed 
among the Canaanites. The El-Amarna tablets 
show that before the advent of the Israclites a num- 
ber of these petty princes recognized the King of 
Egypt as their common overlord, though they waged 
wars among themselves frequently. The story of 
Gideon illustrates the prevalence of similar disin- 
tegrating tendencies in Israel. For the fact is em- 
phasized that he succeeded in retaining rulership 
over his tribe even in time of peace, while other so- 
called * judges" were leaders only in time of war. 

The check to this disintegrating tendency was 
due mainly to external influences. So long as 
the Israelites had to contend only with the no- 
madic hordes on the east and south, the Midianites, 
Amalekites, etc., as in the wars in the time of 
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the Judges, the strength of a single tribe or of 
several united tribes sufficed for repulsing the 
But the scattered forces of 


enemy. 

Origin of the Israelites were not a match for the 
the organized armies of the Philistines 
Kingdom. advancing upon them from the west. 


After the battle of Aphek, many 
of their districts fell under Philistine control (I 
Sam. passim). These reverses evoked a decided 
feeling in favor of a stronger national union, and 
when Saul, a nobleman from the tribe of Benjamin, 
had been presented by Samuel to the people asa 
suitable chief of the state, and had proved his fitness 
in the war with the Ammonites, the people unani- 
mously elected him king. In its origin, therefore, 
the Israclitish national kingdom does not differ essen- 
tially from the tribal kingdom established by Gideon, 
for the people primarily demanded from the king 
aid against a foreign enemy (see Kina). But Saul 
in time of peace acted alsoas judge for his subjects. 
Under the oak at Gibeah he judged the controver- 
sies that they brought before him. In order to as- 
sure the security of the throne it became necessary 
that the power of the old family and tribal chiefs, 
and hence that of the tribes themselves, should be 
broken; for the rivalry among the tribes did not die 
out, even when the idea of nationality became dom- 
inant for the nonce and resulted in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom. This rivalry flashed up in 
the refusal of the Judahites to recognize the Benja- 
mite house of Saul, and the uprising of Ephraim 
together with the other tribes against the Judean 
family of David. 

Under David and Solomon the government was 
put on a firmer basis, for now there were a small 
standing army, officials, taxes, etc. (see ARMY). 

There is little information regarding the king's 
officials (“sarim "). A list of them, preserved in II 

| Sam. xx. 238 et seq., is headed by the 


Officials. generalof thearmy (“sar ‘al ha-zaba ”) 
or the commander of the royal body- 
guard. Among the administrative officials the 


“mazkir” occupies the first position; as the title im- 
plies (“ who brings into remembrance”), he was a kind 
of chief councilor, corresponding to the modern grand 
vizier in the Oriental states (II Kings xviii. 18, 37; 
Isa. xxxi. 3, 22; II Chron. xxxiv. 8. His assistant 
was the secretary of state (“sofer”), who had to at- 
tend to the king's correspondence. The overseer of 
labor is also mentioned in the list of David's officials 
(II Sam. viii. 15 ez seq., xx. 28 et seg.). The high 
priest likewise belonged to the royal officials. It 
appears from other allusions that there was also a 
minister of the palace (I Kings iv. 6; II Kings xviii. 
18: Isa. xxii. 15), who is perhaps identical with the 
“soken " (Isa. xxii. 15). "'Ebed ha-melek " (servant 
of the king) also seems, according to II Kings xxii. 
19, to have been the title of a high dignitary, per- 
haps the chief eunuch. Among the inferior officials 
were the prefects (“nezibim”) of the 12 provinces 
(1 Kings iv. 7); and at the court itself, the cupbearer 
* mashkeh "; I Kings x. 5), the keeper of the robes 
(II Kings x. 92), the treasurer (“sar ha-rekush "; 
I Chron. xxvii. 25 et seq.) and the chamberlain 
(*saris?; I Kings xxii. 9; II Kings vii. 6, ix. 92 et 
seg. ). 
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With the exception of the first ministers of the 
king, no such difference was made in assigning work 
to the oflicials as obtains in modern times. The 
government was not divided into different depart- 
ments. Every oflicial was in his district a sort of 
representative of the king, exercising the latter's 
prerogatives as military commander, governor, tax- 
collector, and judge. According to the Prophets, it 
appears that these officials often abused the power 
placed in their hands; they combined bribery, op- 
pression, and cruelty toward their subordinates with 
servility toward their superiors (II Sam. xi. 14 et 
seq. ; I Kings xii. 10 et seq.). 

'The details that are known regarding the admin- 
istration of internal affairs relate almost entirely to 
the collection of taxes. David made a census of the 
people evidently for the purpose of having a basis 
for apportioning the taxes and for recruiting (II 
Sam. xxiv. 1 et seg.) Solomon divided the country 
into districts; in the passage referring to this meas- 
ure (I Kings iv. 7), itis expressly connected with the 
imposts for the court. In the list of the twelve dis- 
tricts Judah is omitted; it is uncertain whether be- 
cause Judah was exempt, as the tribe to which the 
royal house belonged, or because the narrator made 
a mistake. It is in any case noteworthy that the 
ancient division into tribes was ignored in this new 
division. The amount of these taxes is unknown; 
under Solomon the people regarded them as an op- 
pressive burden. The tithe is apportioned to the 
king in the so-called * King’s Law ” (LSam. viii. 17); 
this * King's Law," however, may be of later origin. 
Crown lands, which the king eventually gave to his 
servants as fiefs, are mentioned at an early date 
(I Sam. viii. 13). Traders’ caravans had to pay toli 
(I Kings x. 15); lands of the condemned were seized. 
in some cases by the king (I Kings xxi. 1 et seq.). 
The first cut of fodder went to the support of his 
chariot-horses (Amos vii. 1) Poll and income taxes 
seem to have been levied only in times of special need 
(II Kings xxiii. 95). 

There was no regular constitution determining 
the rights of the king and his subjects. The so- 
called * King's Rights? which Samuel laid before the 

people (I Sam. viii. 10 e£ seg.) is nota 


Con- legal document determining the rights 
stitution. and prerogatives of the king, but a 


somewhat prejudiced account of what 
the kings actually did. "The " King's Law " (Deut. 
xvii. 14-20), on the other hand, contains moral and 
religious precepts rather than legal enactments: the 
king shall diligently study the Law, and shall not 
possess much silver or gold, many wives, or many 
horses. "The principle of heredity, also, was not le- 
gally established, although from the beginning it was 
accepted as a matter of course. When the Judeans 
raised David upon the shield, in opposition to Esh- 
baal, and when the nortbern tribes chose Jeroboam, 
these acts were considered as rebellions against the 
legitimate royal house, On the other hand, it is 
evident that for a long time the people retained the 
idea that the king existed for the sake of the people, 
and not vice versa. 
The communal government was at all times nearly 
unrestricted. "The royal government had a greater 


| sway only at Jerusalem, the capital, where of neces- 
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sity it coincided with the city government, and where 
a royal officer was appointed as governor of the 
city (I Kings xxii. 26). Otherwise the royal officers 
do not seem to have interfered much officially in the 
alfairs of the communities so long as the taxes were 
promptly paid. "The zikne ha-'ir (see above), the 
elders of the community, constituted the local gov- 
ernment, and still retained their judicial functions 
(Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 2 et seq., xxii. 15 et seq.); no de- 
tails, however, are known regarding this local coun- 
cil. The number of its members corresponded to 
that of the prominent families of the place; e.g., the 
1 elders of the small city of Succoth are mentioned 
(Judges viii. 14). 
'The ancient tribal constitution was revived during 
the Exile, after the national kingdom had perished; 
and the heads of the families appear 
Constitu- again as the representatives of the 
tion Under community (Ezra viii. 1, x. 1) The 
Persian return to Palestine was also a matter 
Rule. of the various families or communi- 
ties (comp. Ezra i. 5); and after the 
Exile this democratic family organization naturally 
was revived among the Jews. The Persian king 
did not intend to restore national autonomy; the 
country remained with the Persian empire as a part 
(*medinah?; Neh. vii. 6; Ezra ii. 1) of the west- 
Euphratic province (Ezra v. 3). There was, at least 
part of the time, a special Persian governor 
(* pehah,? “tirshata”) for Judea, under the satrap 
of the province. Nehemiah speaks of himself as 
being such a governor (Neh. v. 15 et seg.), but no 
mention is made of any of his successors. The 
Persian officer, who resided at Samaria, seems to 
have had a representative at Jerusalem (Neh. xi. 24). 
These Persian satraps in any case did not interfere 
greatly in the internal affairs of the people, having 
no reason for doing so as long as the tribute-money 
and their salaries were paid regularly. They gave 
attention only to the building of temples and walls. 
The freedom of worship granted to the Jews entailed 
necessarily great freedom in the government, and 
especially in the administration of justice. The 
courts and the police were in the hands of the Jew- 
ish provincial authorities, designated as “sabe Yehu- 
daye” (elders of the Jews), who represented the 
people before the Persian governor (Ezra v. 9 e£ seg., 
vi V et sey.); it is not known whether this body 
is identical with the frequently mentioned “sega- 
nim" (prefects). In addition to them, the ancient 
local form of government was revived under the 
elders of the towns, who administered justice as in 
olden times. In relation to them the so-called col- 
lege of the *elders of Judah" at Jerusalem may 
have constituted a certain supreme authority. It is 
noteworthy that the priests and the Levites did not 
belong to this body (comp., e.g., Neh. viii. 9, 38; 
X. 91). 
The development of the government from Ezra to 
the Greek period is shrouded in darkness. But the 
basis on which it rested was the law 
Hellenic that came into force in 444 B.C. 
Time. through Ezra-Nehemiah. It is not 
known how much time elapsed be- 
fore this constitution was completely enforced; in 
the Hellenic period affairs were arranged as pre- 
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scribed by that law. The high priest was the head 
of the entire community ; he wasthe president of the 
gerusia, the ancient aristocratic senate, the assembly 
of the elders. The Ptolemies and Seleucids recog- 
nized him as ethnarch. He was empowered to levy 
taxes, and was responsible for the tribute of the peo- 
ple (Josephus, * Ant.” xii. 4, €§ Let seg.). In view of 
this importance the Ptolemies and Seleucids claimed 
the right of appointing and dismissing the high 
priest. But otherwise these overlords, like the Per- 
sians, so long as their supremacy was recognized, 
interfered little in the inner affairs of the people. 

The rise of the Hasmonean house marked no 
change in government. From the time of Jonathan, 
except during war, when the Maccabees exercised 
a sort of dictatorship, its members took their places 
at the head of the people as high priests (I Macc. xi. 
27), for which, however, they did not havethe legal 
qualifications. ‘The gerusia continued to exist in the 
meanwhile (I Macc. xi. 28; xii. 6, 35; xiii. 96, etc.), al- 
though its influence was greatly diminished. Nor 
was the constitution actually changed when Aristo- 
bulus (105-104 s.c.) took the title of king; the fact 
that the Hasmoneans called themselves kings was 
merely an external indication that the spiritual im- 
plications of their office had long since become for 
them a minor matter. The gerusia had little power 
under rulers like Hyrcanus and Jannseus, but its 
authority under Alexander was very great. It is 
not known when the term “Sanhedrin” first came 
into use. 

Under the Romans the high priest, excepting for 
a short time, was also ethnarch, and again shared 
his functions with the gerusia. But it soon became 

apparent that strong rulers like Antip- 

Roman ater and Herod had complete control 

Period. of this body; Herod simplified mat- 

ters for himself by removing his op- 
ponents in council (Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 9, § 4; 
comp. xv. 1, § 2). 

Soon after Herod’s death Archelaus was deposed 
as King of Judea and the country changed into a 
Roman province under a procurator, who in some 
instances was under the governce of the province of 
Syria, but had entire control of military and civil 
affairs. The Romans left the Jews full freedom in 
their internal affairs. The Sanhedrin then had more 
power than it had formerly possessed under fhe na- 
tive princes. The office of high priest was no longer 
hereditary after the time of Herod. He as well as 
the Romans appointed and deposed high priests in 
quick succession, and thus this office lost more and 
more its political importance, as did the gerusia (the 
Sanhedrin), over which the high priest continued to 
preside. See SANIIEDRIN. 
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——_In Rabbinical Literature: The Mishnah 
(B. B. i. 5) says: “They force him [any citizen] to 
build for the town walls, gate, doors, and bolts. 


How long must one have been there to become lia- 
ble asa citizen? Twelve months; but one who buys 
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a dwelling-house in the town becomes a citizen at 
once." Thus there isa local authority which can 
and should levy taxes in money or work for the 
common defense. The Talmud (25. ?b-11a) throws 
no light on the question whence the judicial body 
which enforces the tax derives its appointment or 
upon whose initiative it acts. It says that the “ dis- 
ciples of the wise” should be free from all taxes for 
the security of the place; but that all are bound for 
the cost of wells or aqueducts, and of paving the 
streets and squares. It also speaks of a tax for poor- 
relief; but this must not be imposed on the estate of 
fatherless minors. It shows that some at least of 
the burdens of the citizen must be borne by all who 
have dwelt within the town for thirty days. 

There is no trace. in the Mishnah or Talmud of 
any popular elections for local purposes, nor is 
there any of elections of kings or high priests by the 
body of the people. It is probable that the admin- 
istrative offices, corresponding to those of the mayor 
and council and taxing officers of modern towns, the 
non-judicial elders, as distinguished from "the eld- 
ers of the court? (Sotah ix. 6), were handed down in 
certain families from father to son (Keritot 5b). 
Upon the measure or method of taxation which the 
king might employ for the purposes of the state the 
Mishnah is silent; the Talmud intimates that it 
might be in the nature of a tithe on the products of 
the soil (Sanh. 20b). In connection with the ex- 
emption from taxes claimed by the learned class 
(D. B. Sa) these imposts are cited as the supposed 
equivalents of those mentioned in Ezra vii. 24; 
namely, gifts to the king, which were of Persian in- 
stitution; a capitation tax; and the “arnona” (Latin 
“annona”), a contribution in grain, fruits, ete., in the 
nature of a tithe. 

E. C. L. N. D. 


GOVERNORS, ROMAN, OF JUDEA. See 
PROCURATORS. 
GOY. Sce GENTILE. 


GRACE, DIVINE: One of the attributes of 
God, signifying His loving-kindness and mercy, and 
particularly His compassion for the weak, the un- 
fortunate, and the sinful. I¢ is in contrast with the 
attribute of justice, inasmuch as grace is granted 
even to the undeserving. The most significant 
Scriptural passage is in Exodus (xxxiv. 6): “The 
Lord, The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth.” The 
relation of this attribute of grace to God’s justice is 
not always clearly defined in the Old Testament. 
üghteousness, however, is taken to be so compre- 
hensive that it includes all moral perfection, of which 
all virtues are a necessary corollary. Often grace 
and justice are used in parallel construction (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 15; ci, 1; ciii. 6, 8). Jonah found it dificult 
to reconcile grace and righteousness (see Hamburger, 
“R, D. T." i, s.v. “Gnade und Barmherzigkeit”; 
Jonah iii. 8-9; iv. 2, 11), and the divine answer states 
that grace divine is extended not only to the chosen 
people, but also to the heathen; it is conditioned, 
however, on sincere repentance. The Book of 
Jonah is particularly intended to teach divine grace 
in its universal aspect (see Driver, "Iutroduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament," p. 9098). 


However, the other books of the Dible are also 
replete with this idea, as Deuteronomy, where the 
existence of divine grace is cited as a guaranty 
that God will keep His covenant with Israel (iv. 81), 
and grace is promised as a result of obedience (xiii. 
18-19). 

The Prophets, while emphasizing God's judgment 
and righteousness, also proclaim His mercy. Isaiah 
repeatedly teaches that divine grace will be granted 
to the repentant (1x. 7), God’s loving-kindness to 
Israel (Ixiii. 7-9). Jeremiah and Ezekiel, while de- 
nouncing Judah for its sins, hold before it the 
same picture of divine forgiveness (Jer. xviii. 8; 
Lam. iii. 82; Bzek. xxxiii 11). Joel expressly 
states that sincere repentance is the price of divine 
grace aud mercy (ii. 18; comp. Hosea xiv. 2-9). 
Amos, whilespeaking burning words to sinful Israel, 
still promises divine grace to the saving remnant of 
Joseph (v. 15; comp. Micah vii. 18-20). 

The Psalms abound in expressions of hope for and 
confidence in divine grace. It is found in conjunc- 
tion with righteousness (exvi. 5) and mercy (ciii. 8) 
and compassion (cxi. 4; comp. Ixxxv. 10, where 
there may be an effort toward harmonizing the two 
attributes of God, grace and righteousness). In the 
Psalms there can be traced a gradual extension of 
the bestowal of divine grace from the anointed king 
and his seed (xviii. 50) to the poor and the needy 
(exili. 7), then to all Israel (exxx. 7), to all the nations 
(cxvii.), and finally to all creatures (exlv. 9). Di- 
vine grace is accorded because God desires to keep 
His covenant (cvi. 45), and also out of consideration 
for human weakness (Ixxviii. 39). It is vouchsafed 
to the persecuted (ix. 13), to the fatherless, the 
widow, and the stranger (exlvi. 9). 

The apocryphal writings, too, commemorate and 
appeal to this divine attribute. Divine grace is ex- 
tended over all; “the mercy of the Lord is upon 
all flesh? (Ecclus. [Sirach] xviii. 18) out of com- 
passion to weak, sinful, and short-lived man. Grace 
is given to those who forgive the wrongs done to 
them by their fellow men (čb. xxviii. 2, 5). 

In the Talmud diviné grace is designated by the 
term gym nm 2n. the attribute of mercy, in contra- 
distinction to pin mn, the attribute of justice. In 
creating the world God combined the two attributes: 
“Thus said the Holy One, blessed 
be His name! ‘If I create the world 
with the attribute of mercy, sin. will 
abound; and if I create it with the at- 
tribute of justice, how can the world exist? There- 
fore I create it with both attributes, mercy and jus- 
tice, and may it thus endure’” (Gen. R. xii. 15). 
The same isasserted about the creation of man (Gen. 
R. xxi. 8). "This interpretation is based on the sup- 
position, often expressed by the sages, that “ Ilo- 
him" implies the quality of justice, and the Tetra- 
grammaton the attribute of mercy (see Ex., R. vi. 2; 
Der. 60b). God is sometimes called Dynn bya 
(“the Merciful One”: Lev. R. xvii. 4). 

According to the sages, divine grace is given to 
those who are merciful to their fellow men (Gen. R. 
xxx. 8; Shab. 151b); about those who study the Law 
God draws a cord of grace ("DN bw tyr in the 
future world (Hag. 19b). Grace is given to some 
because of the merit of their ancestors, to others be- 
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causes of the merit of their descendants (Gen. R. 


xxix. 5). The righteous have the power to change 
the attribute of justice to the attribute of mercy (25. 
xxxiii. 4). The contrast between man’s cruelty and 
God’s grace is shown in Men. 99b; ‘Er. 19a. As 
laws of grace and mercy are interpreted Lev. xxii. 
27, 28; xxv. 6; Deut. xxii. 7 (see Deut. R. vi. 1). 
Rabbi Jose, however, declares that these command- 
ments are not founded on grace, but are divine de- 
crees for which no reason may be given (Ber. 99b; 
Meg. 25a). 

From the above it is clear that the frequent as- 
sertion that the idea of divine grace is not fully ex- 
pressed in the Old Testament and in the Talmud 
has no foundation. As to the Paulinian idea of 
grace see CHRISTIANITY and SAUL OF TARSUS. The 
medieval Jewish philosophers treating of the at- 
tributes of God did not mention grace. Saadia, the 
first to treat of attributes, enumerates only those 
which express the very essence of God without in- 
fringing upon the idea of His unity. The other 
philosophers followed Saadia's exam ple. Judah ha- 
Levi, however, mentions the attributes DIM) pon 
(* merciful and gracious”) among the so-called * act- 
iveattributes” (* Cuzari," ed. Cassel, pp. 87 e£ seq.). 

The Jewish liturgy is full of the idea of divine 
grace. Itisexpressed in praise and adoration, in sup- 
plication (“ Ahabah Rabbah”), and in thanksgiving 
(“Shemonch ‘Esrch”). God is addressed as “ merci- 
ful God,” “merciful Father,” and “merciful King." 
The long prayer recited on Mondaysand Thursdays, 
beginning * Wehu Rahum,” is particularly a prayer 
for grace in times of persecution. The liturgy for 
the New-Year and the Day of Atonement js perme- 
ated with this idea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. B. T. i. 483; Hastings, Dict. 

Bible, ii. 254. 

K. M. M. E. 

GRACE AT MEALS: Benedictions before and 
after meals. In the prayer-book of the Spanish 
Jews grace after meals is called “dendicion de la 
mesa" (benediction of the table); the German Jews 
speak of *benschen," a corruption of the Latin 
“benedictio.” 

The duty of saying grace after the meal is derived 
from Deut. viii. 10: “And thou shalt eat and be 
sated and shalt bless the Lord thy God for the 
goodly land which he has given thee." Verse 8 of 
the same chapter says: “The land of wheat and 
barley, of the vine, the fig and the pomegranate, the 
land of the oil olive and of [date] syrup.” Hence 
only bread made of wheat (which embraces spelt) or 
of barley (which for this purpose includes ryc and 
oats) is deemed worthy of the blessing commanded 
in verse 10; bread made of rice, millet, or Indian 
corn is not included. Preparations of wheat or 
barley other than bread, and grapes, figs, pomegran- 
ates, olives, dates, wine, and oil do indeed come 
within the Scriptural command; but the grace after 
eating or drinking such articles is condensed into 
one benediction out of the three (or four) that are 
spoken after a meal which includes bread proper. 

When three or more men (a boy over thirteen is 
reckoned as a man) eat together, one of them, ac- 
cording to the Mishnah, says grace for all; in mod- 
ern practise he only leads, the others joining. Two 


men of proper age and a boy old enough to have 
ideas about God arc deemed by others sufficient; 


also two men who have had their meal and a third 
man who has eaten with them any food the size of 
an olive. 

The leader, after asking permission in the words 
“by permission [bi-reshut] of my masters” or “of 
my father and my masters” or “of the master of the 
house and my masters,” opens thus: “Let us bless 
Him of whose bounty we have eaten." The others 
answer: “Blessed be He of whose bounty we have 
eaten and through whose goodness we live." The 
leader repeats this, and then proceeds with the bene- 
dictions. When ten are at the table the formula 
contains also the name of God, running thus: “ Let 
us bless our God of,” etc., and * Blessed be our God 
of,” etc. 

A baraita (Ber. 45b; ‘Ar. 8a) teaches that three 
women may in like manner choose a leader and have 
the like address and response among themselves; 
but this custom has fallen into disuse in modern 
times. When ten men meet at a wedding-meal they 
add after “our God” the words “in whose dwelling 
there is joy” (see Ber. vii. 1, 2, 3, and Gemara on 
same). 

The grace probably consisted originally of three 
benedictions: (1) Thebenediction closing “ blessed,” 
etc., * who feedest all,” an acknowledgment of God 
as provider and sustainer of the world. It has no ref- 
erence to Israel, to its history or Law, and it may be 
recited by men of any race or creed who believe in 
God. (2) The benediction closing “ blessed be Thou, 
O Lord, for the land and for the food,” and contain- 
ing Deut. viii. 10. It opens with words of thanks for 
the heritage of the Holy Land, for the deliverance 
from Egypt, for the Covenant and the Law; lastly, 

for the food. Special thanks for the 

The Bene- “miracles and salvation” that are re- 
dictions. membered on Purim and Hanukkah 
are introduced here. (8) The benedic- 

tion calling for God's mercy on Israel, on Jerusalem, 
on the kingdom of the house of David, and on the 
Temple; it proceeds with a request for plentiful and 
honorable maintenance, and lastly with one for the 
building of the Holy City, and closes: “Blessed be 
thou, O Lord, whoin Thy mercy buildest Jerusalem. 
Amen.” On the Sabbath a petition for rest undis- 
turbed by sadness or sorrow is inserted ; on festivals 
and new moons the same formula (*ya'aleh we- 
yabo”), which on these days forms a part of the 
* ‘amidah” or prayer proper (see SHEMONET !EsnEm). 

These three benedictions are spoken of in the Tal- 
mud as of high antiquity. The words “who build- 
est Jerusalem” do not militate against this; they 
occur in the 147th Psalm. There is a fourth bene- 
diction of later origin and growth. According to a 
tradition, it was instituted after the massacre of the 
brave defenders of Bethar; wn the Jews received 

permission to bury their bleaching bones, the fourth 
benediction, * wno is good and doeth good,” already 
in use upon the receipt of. good news, was added to 
the grace, and was soon enlarged to a length equal- 
ing that of the three others, especially by a number 
of petitions beginning: “The Merciful” (nnn). 
Grace as printed in prayer-books of either the 
German or Sephardic ritual runs up to over 330 He- 
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brew words, aside from the insertions for Sabbath, 
new moons, etc. Maimonides gives in his “ Order 
of Prayer” (part of his code) a much shorter form, 
each benediction being abridged, and the petitions 
commencing “The Merciful” being cut down to 
three. Baer in his prayer-book “‘Abodat Yisrael” 
(p. 962, Rödelheim, 1888) also gives another short 
form of grace, especially composed for the benefit of 
"male and female servants and other people who 
have not suflicient time to read the long grace with 
proper devotion”; while the Kol Bo has a form of 
grace still shorter. But one of the Babylonian wor- 
thies, Benjamin the Shepherd, contracted the whole 
of grace into five Aramaic words: “ Berik rahamana, 
mara dehai pitta”—Blessed be the Merciful, the 
master of this bread (Ber. 40b)—and it was thought 
that in doing so he complied with his Scriptural 
duty. This formula is used by children. 

In the house of mourning a modified grace, as given 
in the “Siddur Rab Amram,” is recited. The ad- 
dress runs: * Let us bless the Comforter of mourners,” 
etc.; the first and second benedictions are greatly 
shortened; the third reads thus: “Comfort, O Lord 
eur God, those that mourn, the mourners for Zion 
and the mourners in this sad infliction; comfort them 
after their grief, gladden them after their sorrow, as 
itis said: ‘Like a man whom his mother comfort- 
eth, so I will comfort you, and in Zion you shall 
be comforted.’ Blessed,” etc., “the comforter of 
mourners and builder of Jerusalem. Amen.” In the 
fourth benediction the words “the truthful judge,” 
used upon the receipt of sad news, are inserted; 
otherwise it is much shortened. 

At the festive breakfast following a circumcision 
grace is usually chanted with many poetical addi- 
tions; these are of no great antiquity. 

Grace may be spoken in any language (Sotah vii. 
1. Itshould always be recited at the table at which 
the meal was taken. 

Grace before meals is spoken on eating the first 
morsel of bread and runs thus: “Blessed be Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the world, who bringest 
bread forth from the earth.” 

For the wine after the meal see Cur or BENE- 
DICTION; for the “seven benedictions " at a wedding- 
meal see MARRIAGE CEREMONIES; for melodies used 
in reciting grace see ZEMIROT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Orah Hayyim, $$ 184-201 ; Yad, Berakot and 


Seder Tefillot; Dembitz, Jewish Services, bk. v., ch. 3. 
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GRACIA MENDESIA Sce NAs, 
GRACIA MENDESIA. 

GRACIAN (Hebr **Hen"): A prominent 
Spanish Jewish family descended from Judah ben 
Barzilai the members of which are known to have 
lived chiefly at Barcelona from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. Most of the members used the 
name “Hen”; one of them, Solomon ben Moses, 
signed himself twice “Solomon b. Moses Hen” 
(“ Minhat Kena’ot,” pp. 154, 157) and once “ Solo- 
mon Gracian ” (čb. p. 163). Several members of this 
family signed in 1805, together with Solomon Adret, 
the protestation against the teaching of philosophy 
(ib. pp. 61, 74, 154, 157,162, 163). The following are 
the principal members of the family: 

Astrue Vidal Gracian: Flourished at the end 
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of the fourteenth century. There is a responsum 
of his on the subject of taxes to be paid by persons 
who left Geronaand settled at Perpignan (Neubauer, 
“Cat, Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 22181). 

Bonsefior Gracian: Contemporary of Astruc 
Vidal Gracian ; wrote a responsum on the same sub- 
ject (ib. ). 

Elijah Hen: Flourished at Candia in the six- 
teenth century; mentioned by Jacob ha-Levi in his 
Responsa, No. 88, and by Joseph di Trani in his He- 
sponsa, ii., No. 15 (Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot," pp. 
47a, 48b). 

Isaac Hen: Lived at Candia in the sixteenth 
century; mentioned in the Responsa of Joseph b. 
Loeb, iii., Nos. 2, 102 (čb. p. 88a). 

Isaac b. Moses ben Shealtiel Hen: Signor 
of the protestation of 1805 (* Minhat Kena’ot,” p. 61). 

Jacob en Shealtiel Hen: Signer of the pro- 
testation of 1805 (čb. pp. 61, 162). 

Judah b. Immanuel Hen: Flourished at Can- 
dia in the sixteenth century, frequently mentioned 
in the Responsa of Joseph Caro (Conforte, łe. 86b). 

Makir ben Sheshet Hen: Signer of the pro- 
testation of 1805 (* Minhat. IKena’ot,” pp. 61, 157). 

Shealtiel Hen. See GRACIAN, SHEALTIEL. 

Shealtiel ben Samuel: Probably a grandson 
of the preceding. 

Sheshet b. Shealtiel Hen: Signer of the pro- 
testation of 1305. 

Solomon ben Moses Hen. See Gracran, SOL- 
OMON BEN MOSEs. 

Zerahiah ben Isaac b. Shealtiel Hen. See 
GRACIAN, ZERAHIAII BEN ISAAC BEN SHEALTIEL. 

Zerahiah ben Sheshet Hen: Signer of the 
protestation of 1305 (** Minhat Kena’ot,” p. 157). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Notes on Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 


Asher, ii. 8. 
G. M. SEr. 


GRACIAN, SHEALTIEL (HEN): Rabbi of 
Barcelona; flourished in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. During the lifetime of R. Nissim 
Gerondi, Shealtiel Gracian was rabbi of Fraga, 
Spain, Owing to his great learning, he was nom- 
inated rabbi at Alcala, and the Jews of that town 
made him swear that he would never leave them. 
Shealticl afterward regretted his oath, and applied 
to R. Nissim and his pupil, Isaac ben Sheshet, to 
absolve him from it. Both refused; yet afterward, 
probably after R. Nissim’s death, Shealtiel is 
found at Barcelona. Isaac b. Sheshet applied to 
him to be the mediator between his daughter and 
her father-in-law. MS. No. 2218 of the Bodleian 
Library (p. 156b) contains a responsum signed by 
Shealtiel Hen, together with seven other rabbis. 
He is besides frequently mentioned by Isaac b. 
Sheshet in his responsa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw, i. 161: Nen- 
bauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 22184; Zunz, Notes on 
Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, ii. 5. 

G. M. Sen. 


GRACIAN, SOLOMON BEN MOSES 
(HEN): Talmudist of Barcelona; lived at the end 
of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries; died in 1807. He was one of the synod 
that signed with R. Solomon b. Adret the decree of 
excommunication against Maimonides’ partizans. 
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He was also one of those who, after Bedersi’s let- 
ter to Adret, tried to reconcile the two parties (sce 
Jew. Enc. ii. 626). His name occurs three times in 
the “ Minhat Kena’ot,” under letters 81, 83, and 87, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Minhat Kenaot, letters 81, 88, 87; Gritz, 

Gesch. d. Juden, 3d ed., vii. 241. 

G. M. SEL. 
GRACIAN, ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC BEN 
SHEALTIEL (HEN): Physician, philosopher, 
translator, Hebraist; flourished about the end of 
the thirteenth century; born either at Barcelona or 
at Toledo. Confounded with Zerahiah b. Isaac ha- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 111-114, 125, 
146, P60, 262, 295, 652, 764, 765; idem, Hebr. Bibl. iv. 125, viii. 
80, x. 50, xi. 42, 91, 136, xii. 43, 47, xvi. 86; Zunz, Œ. S. iii. 269; 
idem, Notes on Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, ii. 32; Ozar 
Nehmad, ii. 229-245, iii. 109-111; Geiger, in Jiid. Zeit. vii. 
149; Carmoly, Revue Orientale, i. 443-445 ; Michael, Or ha- 
Hayyim, p. 3/0; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael. pp. 337, 338. 

G. M. SEL. 


GRADIS: Name of a family of prominent mer- 
chants in southern France, originally from Spain; 
flourished in Bordeaux in the eighteenth century. 
The following family tree indicates the relationship 
of the members of the great Bordeaux firm: 


Diego Gradis (1650) = Sara Henriques Bocarro 


Antoine = .... Mendes Samuel = .. 
Abraham (d. 1788) 
Benjamin 
| 
David II. (1742-1811) Moses II. (d. 1825) Abraham 


Benjamin the 


| 
.. Mendes David (d. 1751) — .... Mendes 
Moses (d. 1788) Abraham Samuel 
(d. 1780) (d. 1732) 


Jacob 


Younger 
(1789-1858) Benjamin the Elder Esther — Isaac 
| (b. 1780) Rodrigues 
Henry Moses 
Hippolyte Esther Eugenia, 
— Halévy authoress 
(the (* Mary 
composer) Fitzgerald "") 


Levi Saladin, a translator. Zerahiah went to Rome 
about 1977, and wrote all his works there before 
1990. In writing to the physician Hillel of Verona 
he makes the point that while commenting upon 
the difficult passages of the “Morch” he followed 
the criticisms of Nahmanides, It may be inferred 
from his commentary to Job that Arabic was his 
native language. He wrote a philosophical com- 
mentary to Proverbs, finished Nov. 28, 1288; an- 
other to Job, in which he derives many words from 
the Arabic. Both commentarics were published by 
Schwarz: the former in “Ha-Shahar” (ii. 65-80, 
105-112, 169-176, 209-240, 281-288, 800-314) under 
the title of “Imre Da‘at”; the latter in his * Tik wat 
Enosh” (Berlin, 1868). Te wrote also a commen- 
tary on difficult passages of the “Moreh” of Mai- 
monides, comparing the work with that of Aristotle. 
Zerahiah was a prolific translator from Arabic into 
Hebrew of philosophical and medical works. Among 
his translations are the following: 

(1) Aristotle's ‘* Physics " under the Hebrew title ‘Sefer ha- 
Teba‘*’; (2) " Metaphysics ” under the title of ‘‘ Mah she-Ahar 
ha-Teba’”?; (3) “De Coclo et Mundo” under the title of “ Ha- 
Shamayim weha-‘Olam’’?; (4) "De Anima” under the title of 
“Sefer ha-Nefesh ? ; (5) " De Causis" under the title of '* Ha- 
pi'ur ha-Tob na-Gamur" ; (6) Averroes! Middle Commentaries 
to Aristotle’s "Physics," “Metaphysics,” and "De Coelo et 
Mundo," and the commentary of Themistius to the last-named 
work ; (7) the first two books of Avicenna’s “Canon”; (8) Al- 
Farabi's * Risalah fl Mahiyyat al-Nafs ” (Treatise on the Sub- 
stance of the Soul), the Hebrew title of which is ** Ma’inar be- 
Mahut ha-Nefesh " (published by Edelmann in his " Hemdah 
Genuzah," Königsberg, 1856); (0) a medical work of Galen 
under the title of ** Sefer he-Hola’im weha-Mikrim” (The Book 
of Diseases and Accidents), from the Arabic of Hunain ibn 
Ishak; (10) three chapters of Galen's Katayevy, with the same 
title in Hebrew characters; (11) Maimonides' treatise on sexual 
intercourse (^* Fi al-Jima* 7); (12) the '" Aphorisms " of Maimon- 
ides (* rusul Musa’), terminated at Rome in 12/7. Zerahiah's 
translations were mostly made for Shabbethai b. Solomon in 1284. 


H. Gur. 


David Gradis: Naturalized in Bordeaux in 1731 ; 
died in 1751. In 1696 he had established the great 
mercantile house whose trade relations extended to 
England, Holland, southern France, Canada, and 
the French West Indies, nearly all the transoceanic 
trade being in its hands. In return for sugar and 
indigo, the firm exported to Cayenne, Martinique, 
and Santo Domingo cargoes of alcohol, linen, meal, 
pickled meat, and wine. The serions financial crises 
of the years 1715 and 1719 did not materially in- 
jure any of the firm’s commercial interests, In 1724 
David Gradis, known as “the Portuguese merchant,” 
opened a branch in Santo Domingo, despite the 
antagonism toward Jews on the island, where the 
Jesuits held sway. The influence of the firm of 
Gradis soon stifled all race fecling, and when Samuel 
Gradis, son of David and the representative of the 
family at St. Pierre, Martinique, died there, in 17382, 
he was buried in the garden of the Brothers of 
Mercy. | 

Abraham Gradis: Eldest son of David, who on 
his father's death became the senior member of the 
firm. Hoe isdescribed asa man of great genius, who 
not only maintained but vastly increased the pres- 
tige of the firm of Gradis in the commercial world. 
Ie became intimate with personages of the highest 
official rank, M. Maurepas, confidant of Louis XVI., 
among them. In the wars between England and 
Trance he despatched vessels carrying valuable car- 
goes of war supplies to Canada at the expense of 
the firm, being reimbursed only in part after hostil- 
ities had ceased. In 1748 he founded the Society of 
Canada, a commercial organization under the aus- 
pices of the French government, and erected maga- 
zines in Quebec. In 1758 the trade of the firm with 
the French colonies alone aggregated 2,369,826 
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of Hebrew. London. 

1825. Reyher, C.—Formenlehre der Hebraischen 
Gotha. 

1825. Salome, S. C.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Tongue. Lon- 
don. 

1826. Bekker, Ge. Jo.—nudimenta Linguwe Hebr. Lowen. 

1826. Benzelin.—Nouvelle Méthode pour Etudier l'Hébreu. 


Sprache. 


Paris. 
1826. Boettcher, F.—Hebriiisches Elementarbuch für Schulen. 
Dresden. 


1826. Chiarini, L. A.—Grammatyka Hebrayska. Warsaw. 
1827. Ewald, Ge. Heinrich Aug.—Kritische Grammatik der He- 
braischen Sprache. Leipsic. 


1897. Lee, Sam.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. Lon- 
don. (1832. 1841, . . . 1814.) 
1827. Uhlemann, Fried.—Hebraische Sprachlehre, Berlin, 


1828. Szigmondy, Sam.—Gramm. Hebr. Usui Scholarum. Vb 
enna. 

1829. Ewald, G. H. A.—Grammatik der Hebrüischen Sprache 
des A. T. Leipsie. (1835, 1898; Engl. transl. by J. 
Nicholson : see below.) 

1829, Pettersson, J.—Fulistindig Hebraisk Grammatica. Lund. 

1880. Philipps, Wilh. T'homas.—Elements of Hebrew Grammar. 
Bristol. 

1880. Schubert, Heinr. Fr. W.—Grammatik der Ilebrüischen 
Sprachc. Sehneeberg. 

1831. Roorda, Taco.—Grammatica Hebræa. Leyden, (1853.) 

1831. Lindberg, Jo.—Hovedreglerne af den Hebraiske Gramma- 
tik. Copenhagen. (1837; Swedish. Upsala, 1848, 1844.) 

1833. Glaeser, Jos.—Grammatik der Hebrüischen Sprache. Rat- 
isbon. (1838, 1842, 1844.) 

1832. Glaire, J. B.—Principes de Grammaire Hébraique et 
Chald. Paris. (1887. 

1832. Hincks, Edw.—Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
don. 

1832. Noble, James.—Rudiments of the Hebrew Language. 
Glasgow.  (1848.) 

1832. Somosi, János.—Sidó Grammatica (after Gesenius). Duda. 

1882. Wilson, John.—Rudiments of Hebrew Grammar in Ma- 


Lon- 


rathi. Bombay. 
1833. Stier, Rud.—Neugeordnetes Lehrgebáude der Hebriiischen 
Sprache. Leipsic. (1849.) 


1834. Groenewoud, Jae. Corn. Swyghuisen.—Institutio ad 
Gramm. H. Ducens. ' Utrecht. 


1834. Scots, David.—Klements of Hebrew Grammar. Edinburgh. 
1834. Tullberg, Hamp. Kr.—HebraiskSpràklüra. Lund. (1830.) 


1834. Willis, Arthur.—An Elementary Grammar for the Use of 
Shrewsbury School. London. 

1834. Müller, Ludv. Christian.—Kortfattet Hebraisk Graminatik. 
Copenhagen. 

1835. Freytag, Georg Wilh.—Kurzgefasste Grammatik der He- 
braischen Sprache. Halle. 

1835, Johannson, h. Carl.—Hebraisk Forinliere.. Copenhagen. 

1885. Riegler, G.—Hebräische Sprachschule. Parti., Nebritische 
Sprachlehre. Bamberg. 

1836. Latouche, Auguste.—Grammaire Hébraique. Paris. 

1836. Leo, Christopher.—Hebrew Grammar. Cambridge. 

1836. Nicholson, I.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language of the 
O. T. (transl. from Ewald). London. 

1936. Seidenstücker, W. F. ¥.—Elementarbuch der Hebráüischen 
Sprache. Soest. 

1836. Sjóbring, P.—Hebraisk Spráklüra. Upsala. 

1837. D’Allemand, J. D.—Hebráisehe Grammatik. Munich. 

1837. Kalthoff, J. A.—Grammatik der Hebrüischen Sprache. 


Ratisbon. 
1837. Lowndes, Is.—I'paukp. rhs 'EBp. DlAocow9s eis Xpgouw TOv 
'EAAQuor. Malta. 


1837. Sebestyén, István.—Kézikónyvecske. Buda. 

1888. Fritsch, Ernst Aug.—Kritik der Bisherigen Grammatiken. 
... Frankfort. : 

1838. Preiswerk, S.—Grammaire Hébraïque. Geneva. 
1864.) . 

1888. Prosser, James.—A Key to the Hebrew Scripture, with & 
Hebrew Grammar. London. 


(Basel, 
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1839, Bush, George.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. | 


New York. 

1839, Conant, 'T. I.—Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar Translated. 
London. (1840, 1846, 1857.) 

1340. Baillie, William.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
Dublin. 

1941. Hupfeld. Hermann,—Ausfihrliche Hebriische Grammatik 
(only the frst part, 128 pp, appeared). Cassel. 

1841. Stengel, Lib.—IIebràische Grammatik. Freiburg. 

1812, Ewald, G. H. E.—Hebrüisehe Sprachlehre für Anfünger. 
Leipsie. (1855.) 

1842. Thiersch, H. Wilh. Jos.—G rammatisches Lehrbuch für den 
Ersten Unterricht in der Hebriischen Sprache. Er- 
Jangen. 

1843. Deeston, William.—Hieronymian Hebrew, or a Grammar 
of the Sacred Language on the System... of St. Je- 
rome. London. 

1843. Rohrbacher.—Eléments de Grammaire Hébraique. Metz. 

1814. Ewald, G. H. E.—Ausführliches Lehrbuch der Hebraischen 
Sprache des Alten Bundes. 5th ed., Leipsic. (1855, 
1805, 1810.) 

1845. Seffer, G. A.—Elementarbuch der Hebraischen Sprache. 
Leipsic. (1834. 1868, 1874, 1881; 9th ed.. 1891.) 

1846. Davies. Benj.—Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar Translated. 
London. (1852, 1869.) 

1846. Dietrich, Fr. E. Chr.—Abhandlungen für Hebrüische Gram- 
matik. Leipsic. 

1846. Stuart, Moses.—-Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar Translated. 
Andover. 

1847. Burgh, William.—A Compendium of Hebrew Grammar. 
Dublin. 

1847. Prüfer. K. E.—Kritik der Hebriaischen Grammatologie. 
Leipsic. 

1817. Veth, P. J.—Beknopte Hebr. Spraakkunst. Amsterdam. 
(1¢52.) 

1850. Wheeler, H. M.—Hebrew for Self-Instruction. London. 

1852. Schauffler, W. G.—Grammatica de la Lengua Santa. 
Smyrna. 

1853. Ransom, Samuel.—A Hebrew Grammar. London. 

1854. Vosen, C. H.—Kurze Anleitung zum Erlernen der Hebri- 
ischen Sprache. Freiburg. (18th ed., 1900.) 

1856. Niigelsbach, Carl W. E.—Hebriische Grammatik. Leipsic. 
(1862.) 

1856. Ballagi Mór (Bloch).—A Héber Nyelv Elemi Tan-Konyve. 
Prague. (Ed. Goldziher, Budapest, 1872.) 

1855, Geitlin, Gabriel.—Hebraisk Grammatik. Helsingfors. 

1860. Vosen, C. H.—Rudimenta Lingus Hebr. Freiburg. 
(Auxit Fr. Kaulen, 1884.) 

€. 1860. Wolfe, J. Robert.—London, 

1861. Olshausen, Justus.—Lebrbuch der Hebràischen Sprache. 
Brunswick. 

1861. Hollenberg, W.—Hebriisches Schulbuch. Berlin. (8th 
ed., 1895.) 

1861. Reinke, Laurent.—Rudimenta Linguæ Hebr. Miinster. 

18Gl. Green, W. H.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
New York. (1876, 1889.) 

1863. Paggi, Angiolo—Grammatica Ebraica Ragionata. ... 
Florence. 

1864. Blech, W. Ph.—Gramm. der Hebrüischen Sprache. Dan- 
zig. 

1860. Boettcher, Friedrich.—Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der H ebrü- 
ischen Sprache. Leipsie.  (1868.) 

1967. Scholz. Hermann.—Abriss der Hebrüisehen Laut- und 
Formenlehre, Leipsic. (1879.) 

1868. Gelbe, H.—Hebrüische Grammatik. Leipsic- 

1868, Petermann, H.—Versuch einer Hebräischen Formenlehre 
nach der Aussprache der Heutigen Samaritaner. Leip- 
sie. 

1869. Land, J. P: N.—IIebreeuwsche Gramm. Amsterdam. 

1859, 1870. Diekell, Gustav.—Grundriss der Hebràischen Gram- 
matik. Leipsic. (Engl. transl., ISTY.) 

1870. Ewald.—Introductory Hebrew Grammar, Translated by 
Fred. Smith. London. 

1871. Friedrichison, D.—Elementarbuch der Hebraischen Sprache. 
Mu yence. 

1873. Martinet, A., and Rigeler, G.—Hebrüische Sprach-Schule. 
Bamberg. 

1874. Driver, S. R.—A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in He- 
brew. Oxford. (1874, 1881, 1892.) 

1874. Green, W. H.—An Elementary Hebrew Grammar. New 
York. 

1870. Land, J. P. N.—The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. 
Transl. from the Dutch by R. L. Poole. London. 

1877. Biekell, Gustav.—Outlines of the Hebrew Grammar... . 
Annotated by the translator, S. I. Curtiss. Leipsic- 


18:8. Müller, August.—Hebráische Schulgrammatik. Halle. 

1879. Stade, Bernhard.—Lehrbuch der Hebràischen Grammatik. 
Leipsic. E 

1879. Ewald, G. H. A.—Syntax of the Hebrew Language. Transl. 
by Kennedy. Edinburgh. 

1880. Baltzer, T.—Hebrüische  Schulgrammatik. 
(1886.) 

1881. Ballin, A. S. —A Hebrew Grammar. London. 

1881-1895. Konig, Eduard.—Historisch-Kritisches Lehrgebaude 
der Hebrüischen Sprache. Leipsic. 

1881. Stier, G.—Kurzgefasste Hebráische Grammatik. Leipsic. 

1831. Harper, W. R.—Elements of Hebrew. Many later editions. 

1882. Ball, C. I.—The Merchant Tailors’ Hebrew Grammar. 
London. 

1882. Bowman, T.—Edinburgh. 

1883. Strack, H. L.—Hebrüische Grammatik (Porta Linguarum 
i). Carlsruhe and Leipsic. (1885, 1886, 1891, 1893, 1896, 
1900, 1902; Engl. ed., 1885, 1889; French ed., 1886.). 

1888. Shilling.—Nouvelle Méthode pour Apprendre la Langue 
Hébr. Lyons. 

1883. Siegfried, Carl.—Grammatik der Neuhebraischen Sprache 
(Strack-Siegfried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebraischen Sprache 
und Literatur, i). Carlsruhe and Leipsic. 

1884. Philippe, E.—Principes Généraux de la Gr. Hébr. (intro- 
duction by Bickell). Paris. 

1884, 1885. Walther, F.—Grundzüge der Hebraischen Formlehre. 
Potsdam. 

1885. Kihn, H. (and Shilling, D.).—Praktische Methode zur Er- 
lernung der Hebrüisehen Sprache. Freiburg, (1898.) 

1893. Scerbo.—Gramm. della Lingua Ebraica. Florence. 

1888. Senepin.—Grammaire Hébr. Elémentaire. Freiburg. 

1889. Harper, W. R.—Elements of Hebrew Syntax. New York. 

1891. Bissell, E. C.—A Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar. 
Hartford. 

1999. Mitchell, E. C. (and I. Price).—Gesenius' Hebrew Gram- 
mar (2d American ed.). Boston. 

1893. Prill, I.—Einführung in die Hebráische Sprache. Bonn. 

1994. Ball, C. I.—An Elementary Hebrew Grammar. New 
York. 

1894. Davidson, A. B.—An Introductory Hebrew Grammar. È 
vols. Edinburgh. 

1894. Dreher, Th.—Kleine Grammatik Ger Hebriischen Sprache. 
Freiburg. 

1894. Maggs, I. T. L.—An Introduction to the Study of Hebrew. 
London. 

1894. Pukánozky, Béla.—Heber Nyelotan. Pozsony. 

1893. Kautzsch, Emil.—Kleine Ausgabe von Gesenius’ Hebra- 
ischer Grammatik. Leipsic. 

1897. Konig, Eduard.—Historisch-Comparative Syntax der He- 
brüischen Sprache. Leipsic. 

1900. Chabot, A.—Grammaire Hébr. Elémentaire. Freiburg. 

1951. Duff, A.—A Hebrew Grammar. London. 

1901. Green, Samuel G.—A Handbook to the Old Test... . Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Language. London. 

1903. Stenernagel, Carl.—Hebrilische Grammatik. Berlin. 


A period of neglect of letters among the Jews of 
Enrope followed the death of Levita. It lasted for 
two centuries, and manifested itself in the exclusive 

study of the Talmud and the Cabala, 


Stuttgart. 


Later andin theneglectof the rational study 
Jewish ofthe Bible and consequently of the 
Works. cognate grammatical studies. No 


attention was paid to the ancient clas- 

sics of Hebrew philology; and the very scant output 
along philological lines contained not a single prom- 
inent work. Among the thirty-six works which 
were produced from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the eighteenth century those 
of Solomon Hanauare probably the most Important. 
Mendelssohn’s exposition of the Bible gave a new 
impulse to the study of Hebrew grammar. The 
most prominent in that department was Ben-Ze’eb, 
whose grammatical works rendered valuable serv- 
ices to the East-Baropean Jews during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Besides Ben-Ze'eb, 
Shalom Koln advanced the study of Hebrew gram- 
mar by his grammatical work, written in German, 
but printed with Hebrew letters. The new science 
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of Judaism inaugurated by the labors of Zunz and 
Rapoport included a thorough study of the older 
grammarians, but it has produced no independent 
work that could be placed favorably by the side of 
the presentations of Hebrew grammar by Christian 


scholars. 


Nevertheless Samuel David Luzzatto's 


works deserve especial mention; and of more recent 
writers Jacob Barth has published the most impor- 
tant contributions to this science. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century the 
language of the text-books was chiefly Hebrew ; but 
as early as 1683—manifestly out of regard to the 
Portuguese Maranos, who had returned to their old 
faith—the Portuguese language came into use and 


was followed by the Spanish. 


The first German 


grammar with Hebrew characters appeared in 1710, 


and 


was soon succeeded by others. In 1785 the first 


text-book in English appeared; in 1741 the first in 


Dutch; and in 1751 that in Italian. 


the 


Beginning with 
Mendelssohnian period, text-books written in 


languages other than Hebrew began to predominate. 

The following is a chronological list of Hebrew 
text-books on Hebrew grammar written by Jews 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the beginning 
of the twentieth century: 


1554. 


1551. 
1597. 
1802. 
1605. 
1627. 
1627. 
1633. 


1655. 
1660. 


1675. 
1678. 
1677. 
1683. 
1688. 


Meïr ibn Jair.—2:»33 mynwn 55 wmo. Sabbionetta. 
(087 : npa.) 

Immanuel Benevento.—in mh. 

Heilprin, Joseph b. Elhanan. 
Cracow, 1598: papan m^.) 

Archevolti, Samuel.—awan many. 
1730.) 

Finzi, Jacob.—7128 1427. Venice. 

Isaac b. Samuel ha-Levi.—pns» mw. Prague. 

Uzziel, NN E my. Ámsterdam. (1710; Groningen. 
€. 1130.) 

Abudiente, Moses ben Gideon.—Gramm. Hebr. Part i. 
Onde se Mastrüo Todas as Regras. . .. Hamburg. 

Anonynions.—^2WN naw. Amsterdam. 

Aguilar, Moses Raphael.— Epitome da Gr. Hebr. par Breve 
Methodo. Leyden. (1661.) 

1678. Altaras, David b. Solomon.—Gramm. Compendium 
(Hebrew ; in the quarto Bible), Venice. 

Castillo, Martyr.—Gramm. Hebr. y Españ. Leon de Pran- 
cia. 

Spinoza, Benedict. — Compendium 
posthuma). Amsterdam. 

Helman, Tobiah (Gutmann) b. Samuel.—pyXpaa mb. 
Amsterdam. (A supplement to 7312 ^31.) 

Oliveyra, Solomon b. David.—]v»^ 35. Libro de Gramm. 
Hebr, (Portuguese), Amsterdam. 


Mantua. 
Q5» on. Prague. (1702; 


Venice. (Amsterdam, 


Gramm. Ebr. (opera 


. €. 16088. Anonymous.—p1p3 "sp (at the end of z»333 nnn, ed. 


1724. 


. Duschenes, Gedaliah b. Jacob.—m 49 mnow. 


. Bochner, Hayyim b. Benjamin.—g*m mw. 
. Phoebus of Metz.—1^523 3D» (in German with Hebrew 


Mordecai b. Israel). Prague. 


. Neumark, Judah b. David (Löb Hanau).—nwmm wav». 


Franxfort-on-the-Main. 
Oppenheim, Judah b. Samuel.—rmi» ynm. (Compendium of 
Isaac ben Samuel ha-Levi's work.) 
Prague. 
(15) 


. Hanau (Hena, Hene), Solomon b. Judah.—n5^o:w D» 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. (1786.) 


Hamburg. 


letters). Amsterdam. 


. Abina, Israel b. Abraham*,—i»53 pwy nnan (in German 


with Hebrew 1ietters). Amsterdam. 


. Alexander (Süsskind) ben Samuel.—:»pa 113. Köthen. 
. Auerbach, Isaac b. Isniah.—wNpmip»4 NDA) (Hebrew and 


Jud:Po-German). Wilmersdorf. 


. Hanau, Solomon b. Judah.—2435 sayy. Hamburg. (1799.) 
3. Lonsano, Abraham b. Raphael.—25243xN mp. Zolkiev. 
. Auerbach, Isaac b. Isaiah.—wpYy3 ND» (Judseo-German). 


Fürth. 


. Hanau, Solomon ben Judah.—-mn mb. Amsterdam. 


(Wilna, 1808.). —1733. Berlin. (1749, 1755, 
1769, 1787, 1805, 1819.) 
Mordecai b. Jehiel.—2573 nap (together with «5*3 ND). 


Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 


nan Ws, 


1735. 


1780. 
139. 


1741. 


174. 
1751. 
1759. 
1764. 
1765. 
1766. 
1767. 
1773. 


1718. 
1718. 


. 1803. 


1807. 
1808. 
1808, 
1808. 
1810. 
1812. 
1818. 
1815. 


1819. 
1820. 


1820. 


1320. 


1822. 


1823. 


1822. 
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Lyons, Israel.—The Scholar’s Instructor on Hebrew Gram- 
mar. Cambridge. (Amsterdam, 1751; London, 1810.) 
Briel, Judah b. Eliezer. —Yqp32 *?»5 naw. Mantua. (1769.) 
Calimani, Simon (Simbah b. Abraham).—n:»^ PP 555 
^37. Venice (in Bible edition). (Wilna, 1840, 1848.) 
Ródelsheim, Eliezer Soesmann.—^*9 ww» “pd. Onderwys 
der Hebr. Spraak-Kunst . . . (Parti, Grammar). Am- 
sterdam. 

Griesshaber, Reuben Seligmann b. Aaron.—nD338 
Fürth. 

Calimani, Simon.—Grammatica Ebrea Spiegata in Ling. 
Ital. Venice. (Pisa, 1815.) 

Sebak, Hayyim b. Moses.—2"n "v. Prague. (Grodno, 1808.) 

Aaron (Moses) b. Zebi (of Lemberg).—nv;z5 npa (to- 
gether witha way). Zolkiev. (Fürth, 1771; Lem- 
berg, 1790.).—1765. nwa SAN. Zolkiev. (Salzburg, 1771.) 

Teikos, Gedaliah b. Abraham Meuahem.—p»^2 tn (Ger- 
man with a Hebrew preface). Amsterdam. 

Sofer, Jacob b. Meir.— x e> pa (German with Hebrew 
characters). Metz. 
Schwab, Abraham b. Menahem.—rwy 4375 (German with 
Hebrew characters). Amsterdam. 
Benjamin Simon ha-Levi.—oz'p nyt. 
Satanow, Isnac.—n)9 ^D». Berlin. 
Sulaiman, Jehiel.—7) n»^ (seven songs, five of which are 
on grammar). Leghorn. 

Abigdor b. Simhah ha-Levi.—23Y2 ^33. Prague. 

Levi, David. —Lingua Sacra in Three Parts (grammar and 
lexicon). London (1785, 1789, 1803). 

Mori, Raffaello.—Grammatica Ebr. ad Uso del Seminario 
Florentino. Florence. 


y? ny. 


London. 


. Koeslin, Hayyim b. Naphtali.—syopn, Hamburg. (Brtinn, 


1796; Zolkiev, 1798; Wilma, 1825, 1917, 1859.) 


. Hechim (Hóehheim), Moses b. Hayyim Cohen.— n5» 


nmi Fürth. 
Wolfsohn, Aaron b. Wolf.—]v^o2w, Abtalion (including 
also the elements of Hebrew grammar). Berlin. (Vi- 
enna, 1799; Prague, 1800; Vienna, 1814.) 
Judah b. Moses ha-Levi (Edel).—2*32835 aby. 
Löwe, Joel b. Judah.—]w»^5n vm. Berlin. 
1803.) 
Jacob (Hayyim) b. Joshua Cohen.—ovn prn. Berlin. 
Bensew (Ben-Ze'eb), Judah Lób.—**339 peb 43257. Bres- 
lau. (Vienna, 1806, 1810, 1818, 1827; Sudilkov, 1836; 
Wilna, 1892, 1847, 1857, 1866, 1879 [with additions by A. 
B. Lebensohn] ; Königsberg, 1860.) 
Lyon, Solomon.—A Compendious 
London. 
Romanelli, Samuel.—Gramm. Ragionata Italiana ed Ebra- 
ica. "Triest. 


Lemberg. 
(Prague, 
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. Cohen (Kohn), Shalom b. Jacob.—n*43y pd nan (Ger- 


mau with Hebrew charaeters). Berlin. (Dessau, 1807- 
1809; Vienna, 1816; revised by Wolf Mayer, Prague, 
1816; Vienna, 1825; Prague, 1827, 1831, 1838, 1842, 1850.) 

Eliakim, London b. Abraham.—w^1252 py. Berlin.—1803. 
yawn. PY. Rödelheim. 

Hurwitz, Hyman.—EKiements of the Hebrew Language. 
London. (1829, 1850.) 

Baruch (Bendet) b. Michael Moses Meseritz.—sp1»*4 NDT). 
Altona. (Breslau, 1814.) 

Hananiah (Elhanan Hai) Cohen (Coén).—wapa wy sayy. 
Venice. 

Neumann, Moses Samuel.— awy Dayn. Prague. (1816: 
Vienna, 1831.) 

Blogg, Solomon b. Ephraim.—Abrégé de la Grammaire 
Hébraique. Berlin. 

Polak, Meïr b. Gabriel.—m:vb 373 sn (German with 
Hebrew characters). Amsterdam.  . 

Pergamenter, Solomon b. Shilom.—]y»^525 'WD^ (German 
with Hebrew characters). Vienna. l 

Lyon, Solomon.—A Theological Hebrew Grammar and 
Lexicon. Liverpool. 

Wolf, Joseph (and G. Solomon).—125n 1D’. Hebrüisches 
Elementarbuch (Hebrew and German). Dessau. 

Lambert, Lion Mayer,—Abrégé de la Grammaire Hóbra- 
ique. Metz. (1843, 1857.) 

Lemans, Moses b. Treitel.—Rudimenta of Gronden der 


Hebr. Taal. Amsterdam. 
Mulder, Samuel Israel. —34N by &^qbv pn pue? sy "wp 
ji. Amsterdam. 


Dob-Baerusch ha-Kohen.—1»5n v. Warsaw. 
Popper, Mordecai.—y7pn pw» nmn (German with He- 
brew characters), Vienna. 


Israel b. Hayyim (of Belgrade).—ovnn ^xiw. Vienna. 
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1862. Rabbinowicz, Israel Michel.—Grammaire Hébraique Tra- 
duite de PAllemand par Clément Mueller. Paris. 

1862. Trollen, Israel.—Praktischer Lehrgang zur Erlernung der 
Heiligen Sprache. Brünn., 

1863. Siebenberg, T.—awy biyp. Warsaw. 

1863. Goldmann, M.—Praktischer Unterricht in der Hebràischen 
Sprache. Prague. 

1864. Reicherssohn, M.—mpj3 npon. Wilna. 1881; own npon. 
Wilna. 

1868. Felsenthal, B.—A Practical Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. New York. 

1868. Mappo, Abraham.—1u*35 nrw. Königsberg. 

1868. Kobak, Joseph.—Praktischer Lehrgang der Hebràischen 
Sprache. Bamberg. EG 

1869. Kassas, L—asben Sink. Hebrew Grammar, with expla- EC 
nations in Tatar. Odessa. M 

1870. Goldberger, L—nna3p p^. Gyakorlati Héber Nyelotan. 
Budapest. i 

1870. Sachs, N.—Hebrüische Grammatik nach Ollendorfs Me- 


1825. Blogg, Solomon b. Ephraim.—771n7 nw. Hanover. 

1825. Lissaur, David.— Verangenaamde Hebr. Spraak-Kunst. 
Amsterdam. 

1828, Sarchi, Philippe (Samuel Marpurgo).—Grammaire Hébra- 
ique Itaisonnée et Comparée. Paris. 

1529. Stern, Mendel E.— ay pwd Soon. Leitfaden der Ebrii- 
ischen Sprache. Vienna. (1844, 1852; Wilna, 1854.) 

1829. Buchner, Abraham. —wapnh yy? si (Grammar and 
Lexicon). Warsaw. 

1830. Heinemann, Moses b. Meinster ha-Levi.—1y»5 WAND 
say. Berlin. 

1832. Hurwitz, Hymann.—A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
London. (1885, 1841, 1848-50.) 

1892. Moses (Aryeh) b. Ze'eb Wolf.—15p pyyp3n spp. Wilna. 

1833. Elijah Wilna.—iT^w prp. Wilna. (maaya pwd veya, 
ed. Gordon, Wilna, 1874.) l 

1834. Franck, Adolphe.—Nouvelle Méthode pour Apprendre la 
Langue Hébraique. Paris. 


^ 
nave 


. ad 

1834. Herxheimer, Solomon.—Anleitung zum Schnellen Erler- Puy 
ae : 1 (Y 18E thode. Frankfort. ETE 

! ; . Berlin. (1848, 1848, 1857, 1861. " ; : m ; mit 
Hon des MORTARE Ki i " i > ea) 1871. Goldschmidt.—Kurzgefasste Hebrüische Grammatik, Ber- S 
1831. Samósc, David.—24 ws (Part i. n* ?nw). Breslau. lin. . d 
1830. Luzzatto, Samuel David —Prolegomeni ad Una Gramm. | 1572, Arnheim, H.—Grammatik der Hebräischen Sprache, Her- a 
1837. C bns Michael R Longbiici der Hebrii ausgegeben von D. Cassel. Berlin. 1 id 
P : | nw 1874. Papirna, Abraham.—pw>2 nay mew pap bbs "wp f 
ischen Sprache (Ist number). Mayence. Sips a a ai 

9 t ag .—F r a Zu z uo ‘ E ° : * - T H5 
TOM Use apne C MORE i zur Briemung. der- He 1875. Bak, Isr.—Magyar-Héber Nyelotan. Budapest. i | 
1838. Johlsohn, Joseph.—Hebritische Sprachlehre für Schulen, | 19/6. Deutsch, somone =H ew Grammar: New Zork: E 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 1879, Goldberger, I.—125 pw p^ 33707. Cracow. ; M 
: o d m 1884.— Steinberg, I.—327 p» syn. i25 
1838, 1841. Nordheimer, Isaac.—A Critical Grammar of the He- SO EA d : " NO 
brew Language. New York. 1889. B ccn ee re Hebraische Grammatik. ;i Ie 


1838. Pressburger, L.— Elementarbuch. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

1839. Mannheim, M.—Leichtfassliche Hebrüisehe Sprachlehre. 
Cologne. 

{839. Wolff, J. F.—A Manual of Hebrew Grammar. London. 

1849. Mulder, Sam. Israel.—Rudimenta of Gronden der Hebr. 
Taal. Amsterdam. (1848.) 

1812. Recanati, Eman.—Gramm. Ebraica in L. Italiana. Verona. 

1812. Scheyer, Simon B.—Die Lehre voin Tempus und Modus in 
der Hebrüischen Sprache. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

1844. Reggio, Leon di Zaccaria.—Gramm. Ragionata della L. 
Ebr. Leghorn, 

1845. Bondi, E.—Theoretisch-Praktisches Elementarbuch der 
Hebraischen Sprache. Prague. 

1846. Klein, Solomon.—Nonvelle Grammaire Hébraique Raison- 
née et Comparée. Mülhausen. 

1847, Anonymous.—pYpan Vsp. St. Petersburg. (Wilna, 1854.) 

1818. Goldstein, H.—Schulgrammatik der Hebriischen Sprache. 
Dreslau. 

1648. Schwarz, Gottlieb.— Hülfsbueh für Lehrer der Hebrüischen 
Sprache. Vienna, 

1818. Levy, M, W.—Hebriiische Sprachlehre. H amburg. 

1851. Rabbinowiez, Israel Michael.—Hebrüische Grammatik. 
Grünberg. 

1853. Letteris, M.—Iebrüische Sprachlehre. Vienna. 

1803, Luzzatto, Sam. David.—Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica. 
Padua. 


1889. Manassewitsch, B.—Die Kunst die Hebrüisehe Sprache 
Durch Selbstunterricht zu Erlernen. Vienna. 

1839. Stern, Abraham.—Héber Nyelotan. Budapest. (68 

1892. Kahana, Z. A.—own MIDD. Wilna. l 

:1893. Margolis, Max L.—An Elementary Texi-Book of Hebrew 
Accidence. Cincinnati. 

1894. Unna, Simon.—Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Hebräischen 
Sprache. Frankfort-on-the-Main. (1901.) 

1897.—Levi, I.—Grammatica ed Eserciti Prat. di Lingua Ebra-. 
ica. Milan. 

1897. Wijnkoop, I. D.—Manual of Hebrew Syntax. London.— 
1897. Manual of Hebrew Grammar. London. 

1898. Rosenberg, J.—Hebráüische Conversationsgramumatik. Vi-- 
enna. 

1900. Adler, Michael.—Students’ Hebrew Grammar. London. 

1900. Fischmann, P. L. (and M. Liebermann).—nvn ns. Riga. 

1900. Kahana, A.—7^437 pw pnpa (after Luzzatto). Warsaw. 

1900. Rosenfeld, Henr.—Rendszeres Héber Nyelotan. Paks. 

1901. Szenhok, Samuel.—Gramatyka Jezyka Hebrajskiego.. 
Warsaw. 

1908. Lucas, Alice, and Abrahams, Israel.—Hebrew Lesson. 
Book. London. 


The grammar of Neo-Hebrew, as found in the 
Mishnah and cognate works, has been 


1851, Enser, Moses Zebi.—a:p n&vp. Lemberg. Neo- treated by the Jewish scholars Dukes, 
1853. Mayer, J.—Hebrew Grammar. Cincinnati. Hebraic Geiger, and J. ILI. Weiss. "The text- 
1857, Sultanski, M.—mpn nna. Goslow. and book of Siegfried has been mentioned 


1858. Nagel, EI. (and M. Goldmann).— Lehrbuch der Hebrüische 
Sprache. Prague. 

1859. Lerner, Hayyim Zebi—pwbn naws Leipsic. (Jitomir, 
1865, 1878.) 

189. Hecht, Em.—Kleine Hebraische Grammatik. Kreuznach. 

1859. Levy, M. A.—Elementarbuch der Hebrüischen Sprache. 
Breslau. 

1859. Deutsch, Heinrich.—Leitfaden zur Gründlichen Erlernung 

der Hebritischen Sprache. Budapest. 
1860. Einstein, L.—Elementarbuch der Hebriüischen Sprache. 


Aramaic above in the first list. 

Grammars. The Aramaic of the books of Daniel 
and Ezra was not grammatically treat- 

ed during the exclusively Jewish period of IIebrew 

philology. Some Christian grammarians at an early 

period treated this so-called Chaldee in connection 

with the Hebrew. Among the Aramaic works of 

more recent times are the following: 


Fürth. à; 
1860. Reggio, Leone.—Studio Pratico della Lingua Ebraica. Wiener, G. B.—Grammatik des Biblischen und Targumischen 
Leghorn. Chaldaismus. (2d ed., Leipsic, 1812; 3d ed., 1882.) 


Petermann.—Porta Chaldaica. (2d ed., 1872.) 

Kautzseh, E.—Grammati& des Biblisch-Aramüischen. Leipsic, 
1881. 

Strack, H. L.—Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramiischen. (8d 


1860. Steinsehneider, Moritz.—"-125* mwN. A Systematic He- 
brew Primer for the David Sassoon Benevolent Institue 
tion of Bombay. Berlin. (1877.) 

1860. Wilmersdorf, A.—Hebrüische Sprachlehre. Emmendingen 


(Baden). ed.: Leipsic, 1901.) 
1861. Cardozo, I. Lopes.—Hebr. Spel-on Loesbockje. Amster- Turpie, David MeCalman.—A Manual of the Chaldee Lan- 
dam. guage. London, 1879. 


Brown, C. R.—An Aramaic Method. Morgan Park, Ill., 1884, 
1886. 

Marti, K.—Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Bibl.-Aram. Sprache. 
Berlin, 1896. 


1801. Klingenstein, T.—Der Unterricht im Hebraischen. Op- 
penheim-on-tne-n hine. 

1861. Ziltz.—Hebrüisehe Sprachlehre. Budapest. 

1862, 1863. Kalisch, M. M.—A Hebrew Grammar. London. 


Granada 
Gratz 
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^ By Jewish authors: 


Fürst, Julius.—Lehrgebüude der Aramáischen Idiome. Leip- 


sic, 1835. 

Blücher, E. I.— ans pwd sann. Vienna, 1838. 

Luzzatto, S. D.—Elementi Grammaticali del Caldeo Biblico 
e del Dialetto Talmudico Babilonese. 
by Krüger, Breslau, 1873; English by Goldammer, New York, 
1877). l 

Lerner, H. Zebi.— 1s Pw pp nab. Warsaw, 1875. 


= The above-named Aramaic grammars partly in- 

clude also the Targumic dialect. A larger field of 

Jewish-Aramaic literature is comprised in the work 

by G. Dalman, “Grammatik des Jiidisch-Palisti- 

nensischen Aramitisch” (Leipsic, 1894). After the 
compendium of Luzzatto, the Aramaic dialect of 
the Babylonian Talmud was first treated system- 

atically from the point of view of grammar in C. 

Levias’ “A Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom Con- 

tained in the Babylonian Talmud” (in * Am. Jour. 

Semit. Lang." xiii, xiv.; reprinted separately, 

Chicago, 1899). See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE AMONG 

THE JEWS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W, Bacher, Die Anfiinge der Hebrüischen 
Grammatik, Leipsic, 1895: idem, Die Hebrüische Sprach- 
wissenschaft vom 10. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert, Treves, 1892 ; 
Gesenius, Geschichte der Hebrilischen Sprache und Schrift, 

. Leipsic, 1815; Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in 
der Christlichen Kirche, Jena, 1869; Ludwig Geiger, Das 
Studium der Hebrédüisehen Sprache in Deutschland, 
Breslau, 1870; Luzzatto, Prolegomeni ad wna Grammatica 

. Ragionata della Lingua Ebraica, Padua, 1836; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliographiscehes Handbuch. Leipsic, 1859, with 


the additions and corrections thereto cited above. 
G. W. B. 


GRANADA (nois, m; also pon or pon 
47DD): Capital of the Spanish province of the same 
name. It is said to have been inhabited by Jews 
from the earliest times; hence it was also called “ Villa 
de Judios” (City of Jews), and, like Cordova, it was 
entrusted by the Arabian conquerors to the Jews for 
guardianship. Granada, which was chosen for the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of the same name 
(1013), instead of the neighboring ELVIRA, reached 
the height of its glory under the calif Habus, who 
raised Samuel ibn Nagdela to the position of vizier 
or minister of state. As in all Mohammedan coun- 
tries, the Jews lived in Granada in perfect freedom; 
and several of them—Joseph ibn Migash (who was 
sent on diplomatic missions), Isaac ben Leon, and 
Nehemiah Asheafa, for example—occupied influen- 
tial positions. Since the Jews of Granada were rich 
and powerful, they interfered at times in the dynas- 
tic quarrels. “ Who did not see the splendor of the 
Jews in Granada, their good fortune, and their 
glory,” says a Jewish chronicler, “never saw true 
glory; for they were great through wisdom and 
piety ” (“Shebet Yehudah,” p. 3). 

With the downfall and murder of Joseph ibn 
Nagdela, who had succeeded his father as vizier, 
an outbreak against the Jews occurred: their houses 
were plundered; and all of the Jews, except a few 
who escaped by flight, were killed. More than 1,500 
Jewish families, numbering 4,000 persons, fell in 
one day, Tebet 9 (== Dec. 30), 1066. This was the 
jirst persecution of the Jews since the dominion 
of Islam in the Pyrenean peninsula. The Jews 
throughout the kingdom were forced to sell their 
houses and lands and to leave the country; but they 
soon returned, 


Padua, 1865 (German , 


The Jews in Granada suffered severely, also, from 
the persecutions of the Almohades; and only on 
pretending to accept Islam were they 

Under the allowed to remain in the city. In 

Al- order to shake off the hard yoke and 
mohades. to overthrow the dominion of the 
fanatical Almohades the Jews formed 
a conspiracy with the Christians, who were likewise 
persecuted. Ona certain day the revolutionists ad- 
vanced with a considerable following before Gra- 
nada, and the Jews of that place, under the leader- 
ship of a champion of freedom named Aben Ruiz 
aben Dahri, helped them to capture this important 
stronghold. Their joy was, however, of short dura- 
tion: the Almohades reentered the city, and the 
Jews were severely punished. They were more 
successful a few years later. The brother of the 
emir Al-Ma’mun, Ya‘kub al-Mansur, advanced with 
an armed force, and, with the aid of the Jews, drove 
the Almohades out of Granada and back to Africa 
(1232). 

The situation of the Jews in Granada, the only 
Spanish kingdom that remained independent under 
the califs for some centuries longer,.took on its 
former aspect. Of their political status very little 
is known. In 1306 the calif Mohammed built his 
bath out of the income from Jews and Christians in 
Granada; and in 1812 his successor levied a new tax 
on their houses and baths. It is difficult to believe 
what the Arabian chroniclers state, that Isma’il 
Abu al-Walid ibn Abu-Zaid Faraj (1815-26) com- 
manded tne Jews to wear a badge distinguishing 
them from Mohammedans. In the great persecution 
of the Jews in 1391 many refugees found shelter 
and protection in Granada. l 

After a long struggle Granada was forced to suc- 
cumb to Castilian power (Jan. 2, 1492). The Jews 
also had a part in the victory. According toa com- 
pact entered into Nov. 25, 1491, by the contending 
rulers, all Jews in the city and suburbs of Granada, 
as well as all living in other cities and towns in the 
kingdom, were allowed to depart like the Moors. 
Those Jews who had accepted Christianity were 
granted a month for withdrawal. It was in Gra- 
nada, at the Alhambra, that Ferdinand and Isabella 
signed the edict (March 31, 1492) expelling the 
Jews from Spain, 

Granada was for some time a seat of Jewish learn- 
ing. Samuel ibn Nagdela, who himself had written 

grammatical, exegetical, and poetical 

Jewish works, and who, like his son, sup- 
Scholars of ported Jewish scholars, gathered 

Granada. about him a large circle of Jewish 

grammarians and poets. Granada was 
the birthplace of the synagogal poet Moses ben Ezra, 
of Judah ibn Tibbon, of Saadia ben Maimon ibn 
Danan, of Solomon ben Joseph ibn Ayyub, and of 
other famous authors. It was the home, foo, of 
Isaac Hamon, of Abraham ben Isaac, author of a 
cabalistic work, and of the Gavison family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shebct Yehudah, passim; Sefer ha-Kah. 
halah, ed. Neubauer, p. 72; Munk, Notice sur Abni'l 


Walid Merwan ibn Djana'h. p. 93; Alfasi, Responsa, No. 
131: Dozy, Gesch. der Maurenin Spanien, ii. 308 ; Ersch and 
Gruber. Encyc. section ii., part 27, p. 208; Rios, Hist. i. 221, 
317; ii. 198; iii. 802; Gritz, Gesch. vi. 59, 190; Schechter, in 
J. Q. R. xii. 118. 

G. M. K. 
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GRANTOR AND GRANTEE. See GIFTS. 


GRAPE: The fruit of the grape-vine. The gen- 
eral Hebrew term for ripe grapes when not in clus- 
ters is 33y (Gen. xl. 10-11), and of grapes in clus- 
ters, Swe (Num. xiii. 28). There are other terms 
for different kinds cf grapesand for grapesin differ- 
ent stages of development; as 5D for unripe or 
sour grapes (Isa. xviii. 5); DC"wYW2A for wild grapes 
(Isa. v. 2, 4); O95 for grapes that fall off when ripe 
(Lev xix. 10); mbby for gleaned grapes (Judges 
viii. 2); omy for dried grapes or raisins (I Sam. 
xxv. 18; lI Sam. xvi 1) According to R. Judah, 
pasan and 3 (Num. vi. 4) respectively represent 
the skin and the seed of the grape; but according to 
R. Jose, whose interpretation has been accepted by 
later commentators, àf is the skin, r*3vànri the seed 
(Naz. 84b). A word which has given rise to discus- 
sion is WWD (Cant. ii. 18, 15; vii. 12). According 
to Gesenius (“Th.”), who is followed by other com- 
mentators, it means “grape-blossom,” while Ibn 
Janah and David Kimhi thought it meant the 
young grape which appears immediately after the 
opening of the blossom (see Rubens Duval in “R. 
E. J.” xiv. 277 et seq.) R. Jose, prohibiting the 
" semadar ? in the first three years, likewise consid- 
ered it as a fruit ('Orlah i. 7). 

Grapes are referred to in the Dible and Talmud in 
symbolical senses. As grapes can not be found after 
vintage, neither can the good and upright man be 
discovered by diligent searching in Israel (Micah vii, 
1,2). “The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children's teeth are set on edge” (Ezek. xviii. 2); 
“When the vintagers come to thee they will not 
leave even the grape-gleanings” (Jer. xlix. 9, Hebr.) ; 
that is, when the enemy comes he will carry off every- 
thing. Aman who marries his daughter toa scholar 
(*talmid hakam”) is like one who mingles vine 
grapes with vine grapes, but he who marries his 
daughter to an ignorant man (“‘am ha-arez ”) is like 
one who mingles vine grapes with the berries of the 
thorn-bush (Pes. 49a). According to R. Aibu, the 
forbidden fruit which Eve ate was that of the vine 
(Gen. R. xix. 8). 

J. M. SEL. 
GRASSHOPPER. See Locusr. 


GRATZ: Town in the province of Posen, Prus- 
sia, With a population of 3,784, of whom 319 are 
Jews (1908). The Jewish community there is one 
of the oldest in the province. Jews are mentioned 
in the city charter of April 9, 1594. In 1684 the 
tailors' gild of Grütz permitted two Jews of Posen 
to settle in the city and to open a tailor-shop. The 
Chmielnicki rebellion brought disaster upon the 
Jews of Grütz. On May 14, 1063, the overlord of 
the city issued à *Jews' privilege," regulating the 
affairs of the Jews. During the “northern war” 
(1700-21) the community was almost entirely des- 
troyed, and its rabbi, Judah Lób, who had been 
called in 1701, was obliged to flee to Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. The great conflagration of 1711 was also 
à heavy affliction to the community, which had to 
apply for aid to coreligionists at Posen, who afforded 
relief to the best of their ability, although them- 
selves impoverished and in debt through a succes- 
sion of misfortunes. 

VIL—6 


In 1797 it was decided that the officials of the 
community should consist of the following: one 
chief rabbi, oneassistant rabbi (day yan), three elders, 
one “schulklopfer,” one synagogue attendant, two 
undertakers, three hospital nurses, two cantors, 
three school-teachers, and one bathhouse superin- 
tendent. The debts of the community in that year 
amounted to 10,151 thalers, repayable in yearly sums 
of 441 thalers. For that year, also, the rabbi re- 
ceived a salary of 88 thalers, while 666 thalers were 
paid to the overlord. Iu 1798 a Jew was permitted 
to live in the house of a Christian. At the end of 
the eighteenth century there were 1,185 Jews, nearly 
half of the whole number of inhabitants; the num- 
ber had risen from 1,499 in 1816 to 1,634 in 1820, the 
largest in the history of the city; by 1840 and 1850 
the number had decreased to 1,548 and 1,582 re- 
spectively. The Polish uprising of 1848, during 
which the Jews on the whole remained neutral or 
sided with the Germans, destroyed much property 
in the city. 

The following were rabbis in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centurics: Simon b. Israel Ashkenazi 
(e. 1677); Benjamin Wolf b. Joseph Joske (c. 
1689); Judah Lób b. Solomon, previously dar- 
shan at Prague, and subsequently rabbi at Schneide- 
mühl (e. 1699); Phinehas Selig b. Moses (dayyan 
of the German community at Amsterdam in 1708); 
Sanvel Spira of Lemberg; Gershon b. Jehiel 
of Landsberg, who ai Friedberg in 1742 called 
himself ex-rabbi of Grütz: Jacob b. Zebi Hirsch 
(1743); Marcus Baruch Auerbach. Among those 
of the nineteenth century were: Benjamin Schrei- 
ber (d. 1839); Elijah Guttmacher of Borek, for- 
merly at Pleschen, the “Griitzer Rav," whose 
counsel and aid were sought by thousands from far 
aud near (d. 1874); Dr. B. Friedmann, subse- 
quently at Berlin (d. 1902); Dr. Silberberg, subse- 
quently at Kónigsberg; and the present (1903) in- 
cumbent, Dr. J. Friedmann. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century there 
was a famous Talmudic school at Grütz. The liter- 
ary and philanthropic societies include: sukkat 
shalom, hebra kaddisha, and bikkur holim—united 
in 1901; in 1898 a society for the study of Jewish 
history and literature was founded; and there are 
also a women's society, and funds for the poor, in- 
cluding one especially for poor travelers. "Thelarge 
city hospital, built by the heirs of Dr. M. Mosse, 
receives patients regardless of creed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wuttke, Stdidtebuch des Landes Posen. 1561; 
Warschauer, Die Stüdtisehen Archive der Provinz Posen, 
1900; Perles, Gesch. der Juden in Posen, 1864-65. 

D. J. FRI. 


GRATZ: American family prominent in the af- 
fairs of the city of Philadelphia and of the state of 
Pennsylvania. According to some authorities, the 
name “Gratz” is derived from a town in Styria, 
Austria; according to others, from a city in Posen, 
Prussian Poland. Both suppositions, however, are 
probably wrong. The true place of origin is most 
likely the town of Gratz in Austrian Silesia, whence 
the family or some of its members removed to Lang- 
endorf (since 1745 in Prussian Silesia), which town 
was known then and later by its old Slavonic name. 
The name of the family was then “Gratza,” that 
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is, “of Gratz.” The original members of this family 
in the United States were Barnard Gratz and 
his brother Michael Gratz; the former had two 
children: Rachel Gratz, who married Solomon 


. Maria 
(Boswell) 


(2) Anna 
PET 
2 daughters 


Benjamin Gratz 
(b. Philadelphia 1792 ; 
d. Lexington, Ky., 1581) 
5 sons 


(1) Maria Cecil Gist 


| 
Jacob 
Gratz 
(b. 1788 ; 
d. 1856) 


| 
Joseph 


Gratz 
(b. 1785; 
d. 1858) 


atz 
(issue) 


(i 
(b. 1783; 
(d. 1857) 


Rachel 
d. 1823) 
Solomon 

Moses 


1808) 


Gratz 
(b. 1781; 
d. 1869) 


OF THE GRATZ FAMILY. 


ONU MS 
ymi Rebecca 


a 
u 


GENEALOGICAL TREL 
Michael Gratz 


(b. Germany 1740: 
d. Philadelphia 1811) 


Miriam Symons, or Simon 
(b. 1750; d. 


| 
Hyman 
(b. 1776; 
d. 1857) 


Gratz 


Richea 
Gratz 
(b. 1774: 
d. 1858) 

Samuel 


Hays 
d. 1839) 
(issue) 


(b. 1764; 


| 
113; 
d. 1839) 


Simon 


Gratz 


(b. i7 


Reuben 


| 

Frances 
Gratz 
(b. 1771; 
d. 1852) 
Etting 
(b. 1762; 
d. 1848) 
(issue) 


Barnard Gratz 
(b. in Germany 1788; 
d. in Baltimore, Md., 1801) 
Richea Meyers, 
or i 
Rachel Gratz 
(b. Philadelphia 1761) 
Solomon Etting 
(b. 1761; d. 1847) 
(issue) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, Tre Jews of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, 1894. 
J. E. N.S. 


Etting of Baltimore; and Fanny Gratz, who died 
atan early age. Michael Gratz, who married Miriam 
Simon, daughter of Joseph Simon of Lancaster. had 


twelve children, of whom the following may be 
mentioned: Frances (“Fanny”), wife of Reuben 
Ettiug; Simon; Richea, wife of Samuel Havs; 
Hyman, Sarah, and Rebecca, all unmarried; 
Rachel, the wife of Solomon Moses; Benjamin, 
who removed to Lexington, Ky. 

Barnard Gratz: American merchant; born ut 
Langendorf, Upper Silesia, Germany, 1738; died at 
Baltimore, Md., April 90, 1801. When about seven- 
teen years of age he emigrated to the United States, 
arriving in Philadelphia in 1754. Fora time he was 
engaged in the counting-house of David Franks, 
but subsequently he entered into partnership with 
his brother Michael, trading with the Indians and 
supplying the government with Indian goods. On 
Oct. 11, 1763, he became a naturalized British sub- 
ject. He was one of the merchants who signed the. 
Non-Importation Resolutions adopted Oct. 25, 1765. 
After the outbreak of the Revolutionary war he 
took the oath of allegiance to the common wealth 
of Pennsylvania (Nov. 6, 1777). Gratz was also one 
of the signers of a petition presented to the govern- 
ment in 1783 for the abolition of an objectionable 
oath of office. About the time of the outbreak of 
the American Revolution he was appointed parnas 
of an unorganized congregation of Philadelphia 
Jews, which was ultimately known as the Congre- 
gation Mickveh Israel, on whose board of trustees he 
later served. 

Benjamin Gratz: American soldier and lawyer; 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 4, 1792; died at 
Lexington, Ky., March i7, 1884; educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, graduating (M.A.) in 
1815. At the outbreak of the War of 1812 Gratz 
enlisted under Gen. Thomas Cadwalader, and in 1813 
joined Capt. John Smith's company of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers as second lieutenant. Soon after the 
close of the war he was admitted to the bar of Penn- 
sylvania (1817). He subsequently removed to Ken- 
tucky, and was elected trustee of the Transylvania 
University, Ky. 

Hyman Gratz: American merchant and philan- 
thropist; born in Philadelphia Sept. 23, 1776; died 
Jan. 97, 1857; educated in the public schools of his 
nativecity. In 1798 he joined his brother Simon in 
partnership as wholesale grocer, and later turned his 
attention to life-insurance. In 1818 he was elected 
director of the Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ance on Lives and Granting Annuities, and twenty 
years later was elected president of the company. 
On the founding of the Pennsylvania Academy for 
Fine Arts, in which his brother Simon Gratz took 
some part, he served on the directorate of the insti- 
tution (1886 to 1837), and held the ollice of treas- 
urer from 1841 to 1857. On the retirement of 
Hyman Marks as treasurer of the Congregation 
Mickveh Israel of Philadelphia Sept. 19, 1824, Gratz 
succeeded him, and was reelected annually until 
1856. When thefirst Jewish Publication Society of 
America was projected in Philadelphia (1845) he was 
one of its managers. On the receipt in the United 
States of the news of the persecution of Jews in 
Damascus, Gratz was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing of the Congregation Mickveh Israel, called Aug. 
27, 1840, to protest against that persecution. 

By a deed dated Dec. 18, 1856, Gratz set aside 
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stocks, bonds, and other property for the purpose 
of establishing “a college for the education of Jews 
residing in the city and county of Philadelphia” (see 
GRATZ COLLEGE). 

Jacob Gratz: American merchant; born in Phil- 
adelphia Dec. 20, 1788; died there Feb. 8, 1856; 
educated in the University of Pennsylvania (M.A. 
1811) He was president of the Union Canal Com- 
pany, and a director of the Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb (1820). He became 
amember of the Pennsylvania legislature and en- 
tered the state senate in 1839. Jacob was also one 
of the officers of the Congregation Mickveh Israel. 

Of Joseph Gratz little is known except that he 
was secretary of the Congregation Mickveh Israel 
for a long period and a director of the Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Michael Gratz: American trader and merchant; 
born in Langendorf, Upper Silesia, Germany, 1740; 
emigrated to London, England, and thence to the 
United States (1759), where he resided in Philadel- 
phia and in Lancaster, Pa. With his brother Bar- 
nard he engaged in trade with the Indians, supply- 
ing the United States government with Indian 
goods. Gratz was a signer of the Non-Importation 
Resolutions adopted Oct. 25, 1765. He was also one 
of the signers of the memorial of the Jewish Con- 
gregation of Philadelphia to the President of the 
United States, dated Sept. 12, 1782, announcing that 
the Congregation Mickveh Israel had erected “a 
place of public worship which they intend to con- 
secrate,” asking “the Protection and Countenance 
of the Chief Magistrates in this State to give sanc- 
tion to their design," and stating that the petitioners 
“will deem themselves highly Honoured by their 
Presence in the Synagogue whenever they judge 
proper to favour them.” He succeeded his brother 
Barnard in the counting-house of David Franks. 

Rebecca Gratz: American educator and philan- 
thropist; born in Philadelphia March 4, 1781; died 

VERIS Gu Aug. 27, 1869. She 

fy EEG consecrated her lifeand 
labors to the well-being 
of her kind, and was 
the promoter of relig- 
ious, educational, and 
charitable institutions 
NEA for their benefit. 
QM AN Elected (1801) secretary 
Me 9) of the Female Associa- 

^^ tion for the Relief of 
5 Women and Children 
in Reduced Circum- 


stances, Rebecca Gratz 
SESH Ws RAN eo 2 
PEN ái TeS à soon saw the need 


(By uem ee & Co.) of an institution for 
orphans in Philadel- 

phia, and she was among those instrumental 
in founding the Philadelphia Orphan Asylum in 
1815. Four years later she was elected secretary of 
its board of managers, which office she continued to 
hold for forty years. Under her auspices were 
Started a Hebrew Sunday-school (of which she sub- 
sequently became superintendent and president, 
resigning in 1864) and a Female Hebrew Benevolent 
Society (about Nov., 1819). In 1850 she advocated 


in “The Occident," over the signature " A Daughter 
of Israel," the foundation of à Jewish Foster Home; 
and her advocacy was largely instrumental in the 
establishment of sucha home in 1855. Other organ- 
izations due to her efforts were the Fuel Society and 
the Sewing Society. 

Rebecca Gratz is said to have been the model of 
Rebecca, the heroine of the novel “Ivanhoe” by Sir 


Walter Scott, whose attention had been drawn to 


her character by Washington Irving, with whom 
she wasacquainted. The claim has been disputed, 
but it has also been well sustained in an article en- 
titled “The Original of Rebecca in Ivanhoe,” which 
appeared in “The Century Magazine,” 1882, pp. 
679-682. 

Of Simon Gratz little is known beyond the fact 
that he was one of the founders of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, and acted as treasurer of the 
Congregation Mickveh Israel about 1820 and trustee 
of the same congregation in 1828. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia; Journals 
of the Continental Congress, vols. ii., v. Pennsylvania AT- 
chives, lst series, X. 731; Proceedings Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
passim. 
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GRATZ COLLEGE (Philadelphia) : : Jewish 
institution of higher learning, founded under a deed 
of trustexecuted by Hyman "Gritz. dated December, 
1856, which, under certain contingencies that after- 
ward arose, became vested in the Congregation 
Mickveh Israel of Philadelphia. This trust became 
operative in 1893, and the congregation appointed a 
board of trustees for its management. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the deed requiring the estab- 
lishment of a "college for the education of Jews 
residing in the city and county of Philadelphia," it 
was decided that the college should be devoted to 
the dissemination of the knowledge of Jewish his- 
tory, the Hebrew language, Jewish literature, and 
the Jewish religion, with the understanding that the 
curriculum should be especially designed for teach- 
ers, thus creating it a Jewish teachers’ college. 
Pending the beginning of actual instruction, three 
courses of lectures were given: the first in 1895 by 
Prof. S. Schechter, then of Cambridge, England, on 
“Rabbinic Theology”; the second, a general éourse of 
lectures by American scholars; and the third, a course 
on the “Philosophy of Jewish History,” by Joseph 
Jacobs, then of London, England. Regular instruc- 
tion began in 1898, the teaching staff consisting 
of Rabbi Henry M. Speaker, Arthur A. Dembitz, 
A.B., and Isaac Husik, Ph.D. There have been 
in attendance 27 pupils, and nine graduates have 
received teachers’ certificates. Gratz College also 
has a course preparatory to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Moses A. Dropsie has been 
the president of the board of trustecs since the 
foundation of the trust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications of the Gratz College, No. 1, 
Philadelphia, 1897 ; American Jewish Year Book, 5660 and 
5661. 
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GRATZER, JONAS: German physician; born 
at Tost, Upper Silesia, Oct. 19, 1806; died at Bres- 
lau Nov. 25, 1889. He graduated (M.D.) from the 
University of Breslau in 1832. The following year 
he settled as a physician in Br eslau, where he prac- 
tised until his death. 
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He wrote: “Dic Krankheiten des Foetus,” Breslau, 
1887; “Gesch. der Israeclitischen Krankenverpfle- 
gungsanstalt," 2b. 1841; " Ueber die Organisation der 
Armen-Krankenpflege in Grósseren Städten,” 2b. 
1851; “Gedanken über die Zukunft der Armen- 
Krankenpflege," i5. 1852; “Edmund Halley und 
Caspar Neumann: Zur Gesch. der Bevélkerungssta- 


tistik," 2b. 1883; “ Daniel Gohl und Christian Kund- 
mann: Zur Gesch. der Modicinalstatistik," zb. 1884: 
“ Lebensbilder Hervorragender Schlesischer Aerzte 


aus den Letzten Vier Jahrhunderten," 7b. 1889. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Blog. Lex. 
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GRAZIANI, AUGUSTO: Italian economist; 
bornat Modena Jan. 6, 1865. He obtained his educa- 
tion at the university of his native town, devoting 
himself especiaily to economic studies, and gradu- 
ating as doctor of laws in 1886. He became suc- 
cessively privat-docent (1857), docent (1889), and as- 
sistant professor of political economy (1890), in his 
home university, professor of financial science at 
the University of Sienna (1894); professor of polit- 
ical economy at the University of Naples (1899), 
which position he still occupies. He is correspond- 
ing member of the Accademia dei Lincei. 

In addition to numerous essays in Italian and 
American journals, Graziani wrote: “Di Alcune 
Questioni Intorno alle Imposte ed Egli Effetti Eco- 
vomici” (1889); “Sulla Teoria Generale del Pro- 
fitto” (1887); “Storia Critica della Teoria del Valore 
in Italia" (1880); “Sulle Operationi di Borsa " (1890); 
“Tstituoni di Scienza della Finanze? (1897); “Studi 
sull Teoria dell’ Interese" (1898); “Tratto di Eco- 
nomica Politica ? (1904). S. 


GRAZIANO, ABRAHAM JOSEPH SOLO- 
MON BEN MORDECAI: Italian rabbi; died at 
Modena in 1685; cousin of Nathanael b. Benjamin 
Trabot. He probably belonged to the Gallico family, 
the name “ Graziano " being the Italian equivalent of 
*Johanan." Graziano, who was rabbi of Modena, 
was the author of the following works: *Sha'are 
Efrayim,” explaining all the passages in which the 
particles MN and D3 are found in the Pentateuch; 
" Haggahot we-Hiddushim," annotations and novellze 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, cited by Ishmael Coen in 
“ Zera‘ Emet”; * Likkute Dinim,” various halakic de- 
cisions; and a collection of poems. Of these works 
there have been published only two elegies on the 
death of Rabbi Aaron Benoit Modena, inserted in the 
“Ma‘abar Yabbok,” and some responsa included in 
the “‘Afar Ya‘akob” of Nathanael ben Aaron Jacob 
Segre. 

Graziano was very broad-minded, and the ultra- 
orthodox rabbis disapproved of some of his halakie 
decisions. He permitted the use of an organ in the 
synagogue (“ Haggahot we-Hiddushim ” on Shulhan 
'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 560, 8 3). As a poet he was 
highly appreciated, his style being both easy and 
elegant. Graziano signed his works *3 ^N, the 
initials of his name and that of his father. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 33 

Mortara, Indice, p. 28: S. Jona, in Rev. It. Juives, iv. 179; 

Kaufmann, in Monatsschrifl, xxxix. 350. 
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GREAT SYNAGOGUE. 
GREAT. 

GREECE: Country of southeastern Europe. 
The number of its Jews is not more than 9,000, 
distributed as follows: Corfu, 8,500; Zante, 175; 
Chalcis, on the island of EÉuboa or Negropont, 200; 
Volo, 1,100: Larissa, 2,500; Trikala, 1,000; Arta, 
300; Athens, 800. Besides these Jews of Greece 


proper— who form the subject of this article—there 
is also à Jewish population of about 4,000 in Janina 


and Prevesa in Epirus; these people are really 
Greeks, for they have lived in the country since a 
very remote period, and speak only the Greek lan- 
guage. Theterm“ Greek Jews? might also be made 
to include the Jews of the island of Crete and those 
of Chios, off Smyrna. 

Jews settled in Greek territories in early days, as 
is proved by numerous anecdotes in the rabbin- 
ical literature (see Levy, “Neuhebr, Worterb.” s.v. 
won). In the Acts of the Apostles it is said that 
Jews had synagogues a6 Corinth and Athens, whore 
they lived peaceably and enjoyed social influence. 
The Greeks seem to have taken sgreat interest in the 
new religion, brought from Judea, that had made 
proselytes even on the ancient Arcopagus. 

The Jews, on their side, held Greek culture in 
high esteem, and during the pre-Christian time 
many of their number, including Josephus, Philo, 
Aristobulus, and Ezekiel the tragedian, enriched 
classical literature with their works. But there 
was more than mere social and intellectual inter- 
course between the two peoples; for, according to 
Josephus, King Arius of Sparta made an alliance 
with the high priest Jonathan (“ Ant.” xiii. 5, § 8; 
comp. Sehürer, “ Gesch.” 8d ed., i. 286). Alexander 
the Great, who through his education had thor- 
oughly imbibed the Greek spirit, treated the Jews 
with great kindness. Under the Roman emperors, 
too, the Greek Jews enjoyed the same privileges as 
the other citizens. But their position was not so 
pleasant under the Byzantine emperors: at first they 
were even forbidden the free exercise of their relig- 
Many were converted to Christianity, 
while others left the country. Griitz (* Gesch." v. 
998) thiuks that the permission for the free exercise 
of their religion was probably granted to them by the 
empress Irene (780-797). In 840 the Jews of Greece 
were very prosperous, and were engaged in rearing 
silkworms, planting mulberry-trees, and in silk- 
weaving. 

With the exception of theirenjoyment of religious 
liberty, the Greek Jews were always subjected to 
the same political restrictions as under tho first em- 
perors, and were not allowed to hold any positions 
under the state. Pethahiah of Regensburg, who 
visited Greece in the twelfth century, relates that 
there were almost as many Jews there as Palestine 
could have held. Benjamin of Tudela, on visiting 
Greece about the same time, also found many Jews 
there, especially in Arta, Patras, Corinth, Crissa 
(where they were engaged in farming), and Thebes, 
whose 2,000 Jews included the best dyers and silk- 
manufacturers of Greece. The silk industry must 
have been of great importance, and the Jews en- 
gaged in it were very rich; for, according to the 
Greek historian Nicetas, even the Byzantine eni- 
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perors had to buy their costly goods in Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth. The downfall of the commu- 
nity at Thebes was due chiefly to King Roger of 
Sicily, who, after capturing the city (1147), led the 
best silk-weavers as prisoners to Palermo and prob- 
ably to the island of Corfu (which he had also con- 
quered), where they taught their art to the Normans. 

The Jews of Greece proper, who seem to have 


enjoyed great tranquillity at all times, cultivatcd 
Hebrew study so thoroughly that even before the 


Spanish emigration several renowned rabbis were 
designated as Greeks. Among these were: Baruch 
ha-Yewani (“the Greek”), in the fourteenth century ; 
Zechariah ha-Yewani, author of the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar ” (1840); Dossa ben Rabbi Moses ha- Y ewani, 
in the fifteenth century, author of “ Perushe we- 
Tosafot.” Franco, in his “Essai sur l'Histoire des 
Israélites de l'Empire Ottoman,” p. 41, Paris, 1897, 
says that during the same period the Jews of Thebes 
were renowned for their Talmudical learning; and 
he mentions David ben Hayyim ha-Kohen, grand 
rabbi of Patras—originally from Corfu—whose in- 
fluence extended to Italy and throughout the Orient, 
Moses Capsali was grand rabbi of Constantinople at 
the time of the Ottoman conquest (1458); another 
rabbi of the same period was Eliezer Capsali. 

Theodore Reinach, in his “ Histoire des Israélites,” 
pp. 225, 226, relates that, beginning with the fifteenth 
century, there was a revival of Talmudical studies 
in Turkey, caused by a twofold current coming 
from Spain and Greece, the communities of which 
—especially those of the Morea—took on a sudden 
growth after the conquest of the Morea by the Vene- 
jans in 1516. Isaac Abravanel, who visited Corfu 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, remained 
there some time in order to complete his commentary 
on Deuteronomy (see his preface thereto), which 
proves that he must have found a library and learned 
men there. Considering, however, that there are 
now onlv 5,000 Greek Jews who speak Greek—7.e., 
those of Janina, Prevesa, Zante, Arta and Chalcis— 
the question arises what has become of the pre- 
Spanish Greco-Jewish population. It has evidently 
been absorbed by the Spanish, which was far more 
numerous in Thessaly and the Turkish territories, 
while the Judzo-Greek population of Corfu has 
been absorbed by the Apulians. Traces of the an- 
cient Greek origin of the Judxo-Greek population 
still exist. Thus there are Greek synagogues 
(“kehal Gregos” or “de los Javanim”) in Corfu, 
Constantinople, Salonica, and Adrianople; and 
many Greek words are found in the Spanish lan- 
guage of the Oriental Jews and in the Apulian 
of the Corfiotes. Many Greek feminine proper 
names are also used, such as KaAouo:pa (“ Calomira ” 
= "good luck”) and Kvpà (* Kyra " = * princess”); 
and there are family names of similar origin, as 
Politi, Roditi, Mustachi, and Maurogonato. Fur- 
ther, there are still to be found in Corfu songs and 
elegies in the Greek language which were recited 
in the synagogue until about thirty years ago. 

Up tothe time of the Greck insurrection (1821) there 
were several Jewish congregations in Greece proper, 
namely, in Vrachori (Agrinion), Patras, Tripolitza, 
Mistra, Thebes, and Livadia; but most of their mem- 
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bers were killed by the insurgents, who thus vented 
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upon these peaceful citizens their inveterate hatred 
of the tyrant of their fatherland. A few of those 
who escaped went to Corfu; others to Chalcis, which 
remained under Turkish dominion until 1832, 

Very little is known to-day of these congregations 
that have disappeared, but there are still some He- 
brew epitaphs, which have not yet been collected. 
Of all these communities Thebes was undoubtedly 
the most celebrated, owing to its distinguished Tal- 
mudic scholars and its extensive silk-manufactories. 
Dubois, a Frenchman who visited the city in the 
seventeenth century, praises in a letter to the famous 
Ménage the beauty of the Jewish women of Thebes 
(Pougueriche, * Voyage en Gréce,” vol. iv., book xi., 
ch. iii.). 

To the history of the Jews of Greece belongs also 
Don Joseph Nasi (Juan Miques), who was created 
Duke of Naxos and of the twelve most important 
Cyclades by Selim H. (1574). It was probably due 
to his having noted the great success attending the 
manufacture of silk in Greece, that Nasi, who al- 
ways had the welfare of his coreligionists at heart, 
introduced the trade into the city of Tiberias, which 
had been granted to him and which he raised from 
its ruins. 

The existing Jewish communities of Greece may 
be divided into five groups: (1) Arta (Epirus); (3) 
Chalcis (Eubcea); (8) Athens (Attica); (4) Volo, 
Larissa, and Trikala (Thessaly); (5) Corfu and Zante 
(Ionian Islands). 

The community of Arta is the oldest in Greece. 
It has a small elementary school and a benevolent 
society. Children desiring an education attend the 
Greek higher schools. There are also two syna- 
gogues, the older of which is called the Grecian ; and 
avery ancient cemetery, no longer used, called the 
cemetery of *Rabbané Arta." See ARTA; ATHENS; 
OHnALCIS; CORFU. 

D. M. C. 

GREEK LANGUAGE AND THE JEWS: 
This article will be confined to the Greek material 


found in rabbinical works, since the language of the 
S o 


Septuagint and the New Testament requires sep- 
arate discussion, and does not belong here. Latin 


was made accessible to the Jews in Talmudic times. 


by means of Greek, and will be treated here in this 
relation. For general cultural conditions sce AL- 
EXANDRIAN PHILOSOPHY; BYZANTINE EMPIRE; HEL- 
LENISM. 

In the Talmud, Midrash, and Targum the Greek 
aud Latin letters are transcribed according to purely 
phonetic principles; this transcription may there- 
fore assist in some measure the work of solving 
the probable original pronunciation of Greek, stiil a 
matter of dispute. While the Greek elements found 
in rabbinical works must be classed for the greater 
part with the vernacular, they are for that reason 
most instructive from a phonetic point of view. 

The pronunciation of the Greek sounds has in 
general been faithfully preserved; and only in a few 

points—including, however, the im- 

Surds and portant one of iotacism—does the pro- 
Sonants.  nunciation represent that stage which 
is generally designated as modern 

Greek, but which, nevertheless, may have been the 
original one. Surds and sonants are always distin- 
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guished; e.g., 7 was written and pronounced t5, and 
J, *, not vice versa, a practise that must be espe- 
cially noted in view of the fact that sonants and 
surds are confounded in Egyptian Greek (Blass, 
" Aussprache des Griechischen,” 3d ed., 1895), in 
demotic papyri, and iu Gnostic manuscripts (Thumb, 
in ^Indogerm, Forschungen," viii. 189), as well as 
in the Coptic; in Syriac the same accuracy has been 
observed. On the other hand, as in the Egyptian 
Koay (e.g., kaAkov = yadxov), surds and aspirates are 
frequently confounded; thus váAkavOoc always ap- 
pears as DIN spp; Séacpor is represented by MMVNY. 
though the form with m also occurs. This is all the 
more striking as surds and aspirates represent the 
same sounds in both languages, and this leads to 
the important conclusion that in Hebrew 5 and D, 
D and n, were similar in sound. The aspirate 4, 
which occurs not only as 5 but also as 3 and even 4}, 
had already become a fricative sound, and hence had 
reached in Hebrew mouths the modern Greek stage. 
The same is not true in the case of 0, however, but 
fricative pronunciation appears in the sonants f, y, 
d; since, for example, "anp? occurs for cuápayóoc side 
by side with 133557, the modern Greek pronunciation 
of d as a voiced spirant, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish “th” in “these,” “bathe,” must be assumed. 
As regards the nasals, the exact pronunciation of 
the sounds yy, yK, yy is reproduced in a manner en- 
tirely analogous to the Latin, Syriac, 
Nasals and Arabic, Romanic, etc., as can be seen 
Sibilants. in * w5:xyw (àyyeAoc), *D33N (avayxy), 
BNP (Ky yy), ete. Otherwise, the 
nasals were treated with considerable license, and 
were frequently suppressed by assimilation and re- 
duction, as in modern Greek. For example, just as 
xéxto¢ is used for «éuzroc, so the Jews said p'ap in- 
stead of Méudzc, NTD for compendiaria, ete. 
From transcriptions such as * "ob for * craAáy- 
{ov and amp for * capdovbytov there must be as- 
‘sumed for the letter o (which is in other cases tran- 
:Scribed by D, ?}, and w)the pronunciation “sh,” a 
‘sound the existence of which in Greek philologists 
have denied. Further proof in this regard is fur- 
mished by the transcription of ywn as Mecalac 
(comp. Schürer, “ Gesch.” 8d ed., ii. 526, note). 
Iotacism of the vowels e, ¢, 7, and the diphthongs ez, 
ocis found in almostall cases, except before 7; hence, 
Naty, Népov, must be pronounced “Neron,” and not 
“Niron.” But a, av, ev had very nearly reached the 
modern Greek stage. In contrast with 


Iotacism this is the scrupulous retention of both 
and As-  thespiritus lenis and the spiritus asper; 
piration. and the aspirated p is also clearly in- 


dicated by means of preaspiration; 
while even internal aspiration occurs, as, for ex- 
ample, in the frequently repeated word mmn, 
gvvéðpiov. There are even some almost certain ex- 
amples of the digamma, a sound peculiar to archaic 
Greek and to some dialects. 

The vowels are not always kept intact, but are 
often interchanged without regard to rule. The 
Jewish idiom shares vowel-resolution (e.g., TYXDIOY 
instead of óuócta, where 7 has been resolved into Zw) 
with Syriac (e.g. DY2Y n. orf*oc, in Bar-Bahlul) and 
Armenian (* Tiuros? = Tópoc). As generally in ver- 
nacular idioms, hiatus does not occur. 
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The omission of the hiatus, together with the 
frequently occurring elision of syllables by apocope, 
apheresis, and especially syncope, gives to the for- 
eign word-forms a certain Semitic coloring; pinya 
for BobAjog is more in agreement with Semitic 
phonetics than is the Syriac pub; roa for 
BüpvAAoc is more acceptable than, for instance, 
*pyovv3 would be. The other consonantal changes 
to which the Greek words have been subjected are 
such as may occur also in Greek, as, for instance, 
adequation, assimilation, dissimilation, metathesis, 
elision, prothesis, etc. In order to Semitize Greek 
words, new forms, analogous forms, and popular 
etymologies were resorted to. Espe- 


Semitiza- cially frequent is the Hebrew ending 
tion | eg, MODI, Nexddnwoe ; DDOD, cam- 
of Greek pus; but compare the Greek «ácrpov 
Words. for xdorpa; and in Egypt zov is 


found for #ucv, as well as DON (e, 
4AAov) for àA2o. Compare with this, furthermore, 
the frequent occurrence of diminutives in -cov, ex- 
amples of which are found in the Jewish idiom that 
have not been preserved elsewhere. 

Next in popularity among new formations was I; 
hence MOH, NMI, occurs side by side with 
MINN, matrona: no» was used for Aévriov = lin- 
(eum, etc. By the employment of such forms a 
certain Semitic coloring was given to the words. 
Other peculiarities of Semitic speech—e.g., the He- 
brew and Aramaic conjugation of verbs formed from 
Greek noun-stems, the employment of status em- 
phaticus and status coustructus, the addition of He- 
brew and Aramaic allixes and suffixes, the plural 
formations, the determination of grammatical gender 
(though seldom according to the regular laws of the 
language)—all these the borrowing language had to 
employ in so faras it had in view the needs of actual 
intercourse and not academic usage. As the Jew- 
ish idiom of the Talmudic period made use of 
Greek words only in case of need, its laws held good 
for the borrowed forms, at least as far as the con- 
struction of sentences was concerned. 

In addition to the’ forms of the words borrowed 
from the Greek, it is also important to determine 
their meanings; for some of these borrowed terms 
acquired in the mouth of the Jewsa deeper religious 
and moral sense; e.g., yeouerpía, a certain norm for 
the interpretation of Scripture (but compare GEMA- 
TRIA); BzgAov, Latin velum, “heaven”; eyoAaacruóc, 
“teacher of the Law"; orparz7yóc, “soldier” in gen- 
eral; etuBoAov, “covenant” and “wedding present”; 
róuoc, “book of the Law." The Jewish usage is 
sometimes supported by the Septuagint and by the 
New Testament; e.g., kar4yop, “Satan”; sáróokar , 
“whore”; BAaoozuía, “blasphemy.” These semasi- 
ological differences justify one in speaking of a 
rabbinic Greek. 

Other prominent characteristics that are also found 
in all the popular Greck dialects are: the frequent 
occurrence of diminutives of material nouns in -eóc; 
the ending in -4xóv; combinations with 
040- (0Aó ypvcoc, óAoonptkóc, eic.) ; and the 
ending -oç instead of -ov. The Greek 
spoken by the Jews of Palestine 
was the Hellenic xom; although it contains also 
elements that are not Attic, these had become Hel- 
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lenized at the time of their adoption. Some words 
found in rabbinical works occur elsewhere only in 
modern Greek. 

The Greek words found in the idiom of the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash refer to all conditions of life, 
although, of course, there is a preponderance of po- 
litical concepts that came into Palestine only with the 
advent of the Grecks and the Romans, and of names 
of foreign products’ introduced into the country 
through commerce. Some of the borrowed words 
refer to cosmography and geography; e.g., àyp = 
“air,” introduced at an early date; others refer to 
minerals, plants, and animals; e.g., yupoc = “ gyp- 
sum”; icári =a plant used for dyeing; «ápóa24c = 
“panther.” Many refer to public life; e.g., 6xA0¢ = 
“mob”; KoAwvia = colonia, “colony”; wazatiov = 
palatium, “palace”; Amgyárov = legatum, “legate”; 
kğvooç = census, “census”; onusiov = “sign” or 
“standard.” Others again refer to the house and 
the court; e.g., Baciu = “basilica”; aróa = “stoa,” 
“colonnade”; others to commerce and intercourse, 
coins and weights; e.g., Tpayuateia = “ commerce ” ; 
carrum, “wagon”; dyvapiov = “ denarius”; pdvyra 
= moneta, “coin.” There are also names of weap- 
ons, tools, vessels, raw material, furniture, food, 
ornaments, and jewelry. A large contingent of 
words refers to general culture, including literature 
and writing, physicians and medicines, religion and 
folk-lore, calendars and texts, music and the plastic 
arts; and, finally, there is à mass of proper names. 
It is estimated that more than 3,000 words borrowed 
from the Greek and Latin are found in the rabbinical 
works. 

After the completion of the chief works of the 
Midrashic and Targumic literature no new Greek 
words were adopted; but the words already assim- 

ilated continued to be used—of course 

In Later less intelligently than formerly, thus 

Times. giving rise to frequent incorrect copy- 

ings and false etymologies. The Jews 
preserved the knowledge of the Greek language only 
in those countries where Greek was spoken. Jus- 
tinian’s law of the year 553 (* Novelli," No. 146, 
Iep ‘EBpaiwy) refers to the use of Greek in the lit- 
urgy, As late as the end of the Byzantine period 
the Book of Jonah was read in Greek at the after- 
noon haftarah of the Day of Atonement in Candia 
(Elijah Capsali, ed. Lattes, p. 22); the Bologna 
and Oxford libraries have copies of this transla- 
tion, which, according to Neubauer, was made in 
the twelfth century for the Jews of Corfu; so 
far as is known, it is the oldest complete text in 
modern Greek. "There is also a Greek translation of 
the Pentateuch, of which there still exist copies of 
the edition made by Eliezer Soncino of Constanti- 
nople in 1547, and republished by D. C. Hesseling, 
Leyden, 1897. "This translation, in Hebrew charac- 
ters, forms part of a polyglot Pentateuch, which 
contains a Hebrew text with a Spanish transiation. 

The only important Midrash or commentary to the 
Pentateuch that is extant from the Byzantine coun- 
tries, the *Lekah Tob” by R. Tobias b. Eliezer of 
Castoria (ed. S. Buber), contains many Greek words 
(sce J. Perles in “Byzantinische Zeitschrift," ii. 
910-584). The Jews of southern Italy are known to 
have been familiar with Greek (Gritz, * Gesch." 8d 


ed., vi. 288); the Sylvester disputation presupposes 
a knowledge of Greek as well as of Latin among 
the Roman Jews (Vogelstein and Rieger, “ Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom," i. 150, note 3). 

In Sicily the Jews curiously changed the meaning 
of éroiuaocía (" timisia ") to designate a chest for the 
Torah (Zunz, “G. V." 2d ed., p. 247; idem, “Z. G.” 
p. 522); they had officials called “sufi” (coóot) and 
“proti” (Güdemann, “Erziehungswesen . . . der 
Juden in Italien," p. 281). Liturgical poems were 
generally designated by the Byzantine terms * piz- 
mon” and “darmosh” (Zunz, “S. P." pp. 5, 69b). 
Other Greek words used were “latreg,” *alphabeta- 
rion” (* Byz. Zeit.” /.c.), “sandek,” etc. Similarly, 
there were Christian designations, such as “api- 
phyor" for “pope,” and “hegmon” for “bishop” 
(* R. E. J.” xxxiv. 218-288; compare “ patriarch " in 
Benjamin of Tudela and in * Milhemet Hobah,” p. 
4, Constantinople, 1710). 

Shabbethai Donnolo had a Greek education, and 
so to a certain extent had Nathan of Rome; the au- 
thor of the Ahimaaz Chronicle often refers to the 
Greek-speaking Jews of southern Italy. Joseph, 
*the Greek," translated Greek works into Arabic 
(Steinschneider, “ Polemische und A pologetische Lit.” 
pp. 89, 314), as did also Kilti, or Kelti (idem, “ Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 499; “J. Q. R.” xi. 605). It is expressly 
said of Jacob ha-Levi that he was conversant with 
the Greek language (Neubauer, “The Fifty-third 
Chapter of Isaiah,” p. xii., note 5). Greek words 
are found in the works of Jacob b. Reuben (2d. pp. 59, 
60), Judah Mosconi, and Meyuhas b. Elijah (“ Orien- 
talistische Literaturzeitung," 1900, p. 429; * R. E. J." 


_ xli. 303); anda knowledge of Greek in general must 


be assumed in the case of the Jewish authors living 
in Greece. The Karaites also knew classical Greek 
—e.g., Judah Hadassi (Fürst, * Gesch. des Karäer- 
thums," i. 212) —and modern Greek, as, for example, 
Caleb Afendopolo in the fifteenth century. “ Wise 
men from Greece ” and single scholars with the sur- 
name “Greek” are not unfrequently mentioned by 
Western Jewish authors. 

'The Oriental and the Western Jews, on the other 
hand, were mostly ignorant of Greek. A gaon ad- 
mitted, in regard to a Greek expression in the 
Talmud, that he did not know Greek (Harkavy, 
*'l'eshubot ha-Geonim," No. 47, p. 28); and “aspar- 
gon" was explained as a Persian word (č. p. 374). 
Scholars from Greece could, however, be consulted 
(ib. No. 225, p. 105), as was done by Moses Nah- 
mani (B. B. 8a). Eliezer b. Elijah, who knew twelve 
languages, had only a smattering of Greek (Jost, 
“Jahrb.” ii. 80) The Samaritan Abu al Fath, in 
the fourteenth century, also admitted that he did not 
know Greek (* Annales," ed. E. Vilmar, p. xc., Gotha, 
1865) The statement in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel 
(ed. Gaster. p. 200) that Judah and half of Simeon 
spoke Hebrew and Greek among themselves, must 
either be a fable or be based on a misunderstanding. 

Greek etymologies, generally false ones, are noted 
by Rashi, Abraham ibn Ezra, Simeon b. Zemah 
Duran, Elijah Levita (in * Tishbi,” s.v. Wp; comp. 
Grünbaum, *Jüd.-Deut. Chrestomathie," p. 494), 
and Abraham Zacuto, as wellas by other medieval 
authors. R. Isaac of Siponte was more successful 
in explaining several expressions in the Mishnah 
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Greek Law 
Greeting 


in Greek; e.g., Ma‘as. v. 8. There were no Greek 
works by Jews in the Middle Ages, aside from the 
new translations of the Bible. But 

Greek Ety- Jews read Greek authors in the original 
mologies. at Byzantium; e.g., Asaph, who ren- 

ders botanical names in Greek, and 

Judah Hadassi the IKaraite, who quotes entire sen- 
tences from the philosophic al works of the Greeks 
(P. Frankl, in * Monatsschrift," 1884, xxxiii. 449, 
513 eż seq.) In regard to some translations from the 
Middle Ages it is still doubtful whether they were 
made directly from the Greek text. It has by no 
means been proved that terms occurring in Jewish 
philosophical works have been borrowed from the 
Greek, as Steinschneider asserts (* Hebr. Uebers.” 
p. 420, Berlin, 1898); e.g., abs Ope v for orgpyore, found in 
Samuel ibn Tibbon, is merely a translation of the 
corresponding Latin or Arabic word. Although 
Joseph b. Abraham (Steinschneider, Le. p. 458, 
3 267) uses Greek words, it must be assumed that he 
lived in the vieinity of Greece; for only Jews so 
situated could have been familiar with that language. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Krauss, Lehnwórter, Berlin, 1898-99; A. 

Thumb, Die Griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenis- 

mm passim, Strasburg, 1901; Perles, in Byz. Zeit. ii. 570- 

G. S. Kr. 

GREER LAW, INFLUENCE OF THE. 
See ROMAN AND GREEK Law, INFLUENCE OF THE. 

GREEN, AARON LEVY: English rabbi; 
born in London Aus., 1821; died March 11, 1888. 
A precocious student, at the age of fourteen he was 
successful as candidate for the post of reader in the 
Great Synagogue, and at seventeen was appointed 
minister of the Bristol congregation. One of his 
first compositions, entitled * Dr. Croly, LL.D., vereus 
Civil and Religious Liberty," 1850, was an attack 
on Dr. Croly, who had opposed the admission of Jews 
to Parliament. In March, 1851, Green was elected 
second reader of the Great Synagogue, London; and 
when in 1855 the Old Portland Street branch syna- 
gogue was opened, Green was elected its first reader 
and preacher. In that capacity he made many im- 
provements in the service of the synagogue, and for 
nearly thirty years cooperated in all the new move- 
ments that helped to organize the London Jewish 
community. 

Green was a member of the council and of the edu- 
cation committee of the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
and assumed a leading part in the foundation of Jews’ 
College, acting as honorary secretary from 1852, and 
for some years as chairman of tlie education com- 
mittee. He was one of the first to arouse publie 
interest in the Russian atrocitics of 1881, and was 
a member of the Rumanian Mansion House and 
Russo-Turkish relief committees. 

In religion Green was extremely liberal-minded. 
In 1868 he delivered a series of sermons which 
evoked many remonstrances; and ten years later an- 


ether series by him, on “ Miracles.” so agitated cer- 
tain circles that à movement was set on foot to de- 
nounce the preacher at public indignation meetings. 
IIe was a regular correspondent of the Jewish news- 
papers, and, under the pseudonym “Nemo,” wrote 
for the “Jewish Chronicle” many severe criticisms 
of contemporary movements which attracted con- 
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sidcrable attention. He collected a large and valu- 

able library of Judaica and Hebraica, which is now 

in Jews’ College, London, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, March 16, 1883, 
J. G. L. 
GREENBAUM, SAMUEL: American lawyer 

and jurist; born Jan. 28, 1554, in London; went to 

the United States with his parents in his infancy; 
educated at the New York publie schools and the 

College of the City of New York, graduating in 

1872. Thereafter he studied law at the Columbia 

College Law School until 1875, and from 1872 to 

1877 was a teacher in Grammar School No. 59, New 

York, Then he commenced to practise law, which 

he did alone until 1894, when he entered into part- 

nership with Daniel P. Hays. In May, 1901, he re- 
sumed separate practise, which he continued until 
he was elected judge of the Supreme cours of the 

State of New York Jan. 1, 1902. 

Greenbaum is à member of the New York State 
Bar Association; the Society of Medical Jurispru- 
dence; the Jewish Historical Society, etc. He was 
president of the Aguilar Free Library Association, 
and is first vice-president of the Educational Alli- 
ance, and trustee of the New York Public Library 
and of the Jewish Theological Seminary o America, 

J. . H. V. 


GREENHUT, JOSEPH B.: S soldier; 
born in Geny: He enlisted as a private in the 
12th Illinois Infantry at Chicago April, 1861. He 
served with this regiment throughout Grant’s cam- 
paignsin Kentucky and Tennessee. At Fort Doncl- 
son, Greenhut was badly wounded in the right arm 
and had toretire. In Aug., 1862, he was appointed 
captain of Company K, 82d Illinois Infantry. He 
then fought in the Virginia campaigns uuder Burn- 
side, Hooker, and Meade, and was at Gettysburg, 
He was transferred to Hecker’s staff as adjutant- 
general, and with this command he took part in 
some very severe battles, notably that of Lookout 
Mountain. Greenhut resigned his commission on 
Feb. 24, 1864, and entered mercantile life. Ie was 
one of the three Illinois commissioners for monu- 
ments on the battle-field of Gettysburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Amer. Jew. Hist. Soc. iii. 
Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot. Soldier, and CHER. 


p. 143, Philadelphia, 1895. 
A. A. M. F. 


GREETING, FORMS OF: Fixed modes of 
address on meeting acquaintances. With the an- 
cient Hebrews the form of grecting depended upon 
the relationship of the persons. It expressed in- 
terest and sympathy, love and affection, or rever- 
ence and honor. It included any or all of the fol- 
lowing: inquiry regarding health; embracing and 
kissing; blessing; bowing; kueeling; prostration. 
Biblical Data: Joseph asked his brothers 
about their welfare (Gen. xliii. 27) when they sup- 
posed him to beastranger. David sent a message 


of greeting to Nabal: Peace be both to thee. and 


peace be to thine house, and peace be unto all that 
thou hast? (I Sam. xxv. 0) Elisha sent Gehazi 
when meeting the Shunammite to inquire: “Is it 
well with thee? isit well with thy husband? is it 
well with the child?” When hastening Gehazi to 
revive the child, Elisha told him: “Go thy way: if 
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thou meet any man, salute him not; and if any 
salute thee, answer him not" (II Kings iv. 26, 29). 
No time could be lost in so urgent a matter. 

A more intimate form of welcome was to embrace 
and kiss, as Laban did Jacob (Gen. xxix. 18). David 
and Jonathan exchanged kisses (I Sam. xx. 41). A 
more passionate form was to fall on the neck and ery 
for joy (Gen. xxxiii. 4). Kissing a female in public 
was apparently against the prevailing custom (Cant. 
viii. 1; but comp. Gen. xxix. 11). The kissing of 
the haud is mentioned in Job xxxi. 27 (see KISSING). 

A specially reverential form of greeting was to 
bow toward the ground (Gen. xviii. 2). Jacob ren- 
dered homage to his brother by bowing seven times 
as he approached (Gen. xxxiii. 8). On meeting a 
prince or a king the custom was to bless him, as 
Melchizedek blessed Abraham, and Jacob: blessed 
Pharaoh (Gen. xiv. 19, xlvii. 7) The angel greeted 
Gideon with the words: “The Lord is with thee, 
thou mighty man of valor” (Judges vi. 12). Boaz 
erceted his field-workers with: *'The Lord be with 
you,” and they answered him, “The Lord bless 
thee” (Ruth ii. 4; see Ber, ix. 1). 

——In Rabbinical Literature: In the ethics of 
tbe Fathers it is said: * De beforehand in the saluta- 
tion of peace to all men" (Abot iv. 20). Greeting to 
rentiles is the road leading to peace (Git. v. 9). 
Johanan b. Zakkai anticipated in salutation those 
whom he met, even Gentileson the street (Ber. 17a). 
R. Judah greeted the Gentiles at work by saying 
* Ahaziku" (strength to you). R. Sheshet greeted 
them with “ Asharta " (success). R. Kahanah said 
“Peace, sir” (Git. 62a). The dignity of a teacher 
must not be lowered by grecting him or by answer- 
ing his grecting in the ordinary manner. A teacher 
should be greeted with, * Peace to thee, my master!” 
His greeting should be answered by, “ Peace be with 
thee, my master and teacher” (Ber. 27b and Rashi 
ad loc.; tb. 8a; comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘uh, 
242, 16). R. Joshua b. Levi gives an object-lesson 
by relating this legend: “When Moses ascended 
to heaven he found the Almighty en- 
Moses! gaged in crowning the letters of the 
Greeting. Law. Moses was silent, and God said 
to him: ‘ Bringest thou no peace from 
thy town?’ Moses replied, ' May aservant greet his 
lord?' to which God rejoined, ' Even so, it was 
proper to wish Me success.’ "Then Moses said: ‘And 
now, I beseech Thee, let the power of my Lord be 
great, according as Thou hast spoken’” (Shab. 89a; 
see Num. xiv. 17). 

The Babylonian rabbis held, contrary to the opin- 
ion of the Palestinians, that it is improper for one 
person to greet anocher more prominent than him- 
self before being recognized by him (Yer. Shek. ii. 7). 

Other rules are: “One must not senda message of 
greeting to a woman, unless through her busband ” 
(B. M. 87a). One must not greet a person at night 
if the speaker can not be recognized (Meg. 8a). One 


must not greet a person in a bath-house or in a 
lavatory (Shab. 10b). One engaged in his work need 


not greet nor answer greetings, Abba Hilkiah, the 
grandson of Honi ha-Me'aggel, being a very pious 
man, the rabbis sent two of their representatives to 
request him to pray for rain. They found him 
plowing in the field and greeted him, but he did 


not turn his face toward them. Afterward he apolo- 
gized by explaining that being a laborer for hire he 
did not wish to waste his master’s time (Ta‘an. 
28a, b). 

Greeting by kissing on the mouth or cheek was 
not approved by the rabbis. They usually kissed 

on the forehead. R. Akiba said he 

Methods. favored thecustom of the Medians, who 

kissed only the back of the hand (Ber. 
8b). ‘Ula, on his return home from the rabbinical 
academy, kissed his sisters on the chest or bosom; 
according to another statement, on the hand (Shab. 
18a). The wife of R. Akiba, meeting him after a 
prolonged absence, kissed him on the knee, as did his 
father-in-law Kalba Shabua‘ (Ket. 68a). 

Prostration was deemed the most reverential form 
of greeting. It is related of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel 
that he prostrated himself in the following manner: 
He stuck his big toes in the ground and, bowing 
straight downward, kissed the earth. There was no 
one who could imitate this “kidah ”; R. Levi, an 
athlete, who attempted to do so before Rabbi ha- 
Nasi, became a cripple (Suk. 58a). Ontaking leave 
of a dignitary it was the custom to take three steps 
backward, and to bow with each step, to right, left, 
and center respectively. "This form is observed at 
the end of the * Shemoneh *Esreh ” prayer, as though 
the worshiper were taking leave of the Almighty 
King (Yoma 53b). 

At the consecration of the New Moon, after re- 
citing the outdoor benediction, the members of the 
congregation greet each other with “Shalom 'ale- 
kem,? and answer *'Alekem shalom," which is the 
form of greeting used on returning from a journcy, 

or when meeting a stranger. When 
Formulas. meeting on New-Year's eve the usual 

greeting is: “A good year,” or, * May 
thou be inscribed [in the Book of Life] for a good 
year." Late in the nineteenth century it became 
the custom to send to acquaintances New-Year's 
sreeting-cards of various designs, colors, and in- 
scriptions. 

The ordinary daily greetings are: * Good morn- 
ing”; “Good day " (not * Good evening," as night is 
ominous); “Good Shabbat”; on the eve following 
Sabbath, “Good week”; “Good hodesh” (new 
moon); “Good yom-tob” (holiday). In Jerusalem 
and the Orient the Sephardic custom is for men to 
greet each other before prayers with, “Good morn- 
ing, sir," and, after prayers, with “Peace” (“Sha- 
lom”), answered by “Peace, blessing, and good ” 
(“Shalom berakab we-tobah”). At night the form 
at parting is, “Sleep well, sir”; it is answered by, 
* Awake, sir, with His help and grace”; on Sab- 
bath, * A peaceful and blessed Shabbat”; on Sab- 
bath night, “A good and blessed week,” answered 
by, “On youand ourselves ”; on holidays, “ Time of 
gladness," answered by, “Festivals and seasons of 
joy "; on intermediate holidays (“hol ha-mo'ed ”), 
* Many good and sweet years," answered by, * Long 


life and happiness.” The greetings to bride ancl 


groom aud at births and on other joyful occasions 
is. * Mazzal tob " (good star, or luck), answered by, 
* May God let thee live to enjoy the same at thy off- 
spring’s wedding.” One who has finished reading 
the portion of the Torah assigned to him in the syna- 
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gogue, or who has delivered a lecture, is greeted 
with, “Strength and blessings," answered by, “Be 
strong and mighty ” (Lunez, “Jerusalem,” i. 10). 
On entering à house one is greeted with, * Blessed 
be he that cometh.” If he find the host at table he 
says: “Blessed be he who sits (at the table]." It 
will be noticed that the answer invariably differs 
from the greeting. This is to distinguish the saluter 
from the one saluted, so that one may run no risk of 
being considered ill-bred through leaving a greeting 
unanswered. See ETIQUETTE; PRECEDENCE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wunderbar, in Orient, Lit. 1846, pp. 215-247. 
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GRÉGOIRE, HENRI: Jesuit priest, politi- 
cian, and advocate of the Jews; born at Vého, near 
Lunéville, Dec. 4, 1750; died at Paris May 28, 1881. 
Grégoire was a ty pical representative of the human- 
itarian ideas of the eighteenth century, Notwith- 
standing his Jesuit training and associations he 
stood consistently throughout his life for the inde- 
pendence of the Gallican Church, and for equal 
rights for all men regardless of creed and national- 
ity. When in 1788 the Royal Society for Arts and 
Sciences in Metz offered a prize for the best essay on 
the improvement of the condition of the Jews, Gré- 
goire wrote his famous “Sur la Régeneration Phy- 
sique, Morale, et Politique des Juifs? (Metz, 1789). 
A year later he was elected a member of the States 
General, and was among those who agitated for the 
formation of the National Assembly, although he had 
been one of the clerical delegates. In the assembly 
he put the motion for the emancipation of the Jews 
(“Motion en Faveur des Juifs, par M. Grégoire, curé 
d'Emberménil, deputé de Nancy, precédée d'une 
notice historique surles persécutions qu'ils viennent 
d'essuyeren divers lieux," etc. ; Paris, 1789). In his 
somewhat theatrical style he exclaimed (Oct. 1, 
1789), when a special day was given to the deliber- 
ation of the bill concerning the Jews: * Fifty thou- 
sand Frenchmen arose this morning as slaves; it de- 
pends on you whether they shall go to bed as free 
people.” 

The arguments advanced in his book in favor of 
the Jews are in no way original; they repeat the 
often-advanced statements that the Jews are not 
worse than the average, and that the injustice of 
medieval legislation was largely responsible for 
whatever faults are peculiar tothe Jews. He there- 
fore demanded for them full enfranchisement, in- 
cluding political rights. What gave special weight 
to Grégoire's pamphlets was the fact that he spoke 
asa professing Catholic and as a Catholic priest who 
advocated the enfranchisement of the Jews from the 
point of view of canonical law, and desired to prove 


that the Church had always been favorable to the : 


Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Grütz, Gesch. xi. 
197; Kahn. Les Juifs à Paris, pp. 61 et seq., Paris, 1889; R. 
E. J. iii. 308. 
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GREGORY I., THE GREAT: Pope from 590 
to 604; born about 540; died 604. Descended from 
an old Roman senatorial family, he had held various 
high official positions when he suddenly retired to 
one of the cloisters which he had founded. Sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople by Pelagius TI., on 


his return became au abbot, and soon afterward, 
when Pelagius died from the plague, he was elected 
pope. He materially strengthened the authority of 
the papal see both by his personal influence and by 
his adroit policy; and in many respects he deter- 
mined the standards of the Catholic Church for the 
following centuries. 

Gregory had a deep-seated aversion to Judaism, 
which to him was Jewish superstition (* superstitio "), 
depravity (“ perditio"), and faithlessness (“ perfidia"). 
He discarded the literal interpretation of the Bible 
which prevailed among the Jews, aud designated 
their attacks upon Christianity as idle prattle. He 
forbade the literal observance of the Sabbath law, 
wide-spread among the Christians, on the ground 
thatit wasJewish; and his deepest grievance against 
the Nestorians was that they were like the Jews. 
He extolled the Visigothic king Reccared for his 
severe measures against the Jews and for his firm- 
ness against their attempts at bribery. 

Gregory was very zealous in his efforts to con- - 
vert the Jews, and tried to influence them by prom- 
ising a partial repeal of taxes and by offering other 
material support to converts. He was very em- 
phatic against enforced baptism, however, prefer- 
ring conversions brought about by gentleness and 
kindness. He protected the rights of the Jews, and 
assured to them the unhindered celebration of their 
feasts and the undisturbed possession of their syna- 
gogues. Onthe other hand, he repeatedly opposed 
the possession by Jews of Christian slaves. Chris- 
tian slaves and those who wished to accept Chris- 
tianity were to be taken away from their Jewish 
masters. Indeed, he earnestly begged the Frankish 
kings to issue à decree forbidding Jews to hold 
Christian slaves. He was obliged, however, to mit- 
igate the strictness of some of his measures. 

The principle of Gregory’s policy in regard to the 
Jews is expressed in the following sentence, which 
was adopted by later popes as a fixed introductory 
formula to bulls in favor of the Jews: “Just as no 
freedom may be granted to the Jews in their com- 
munities to exceed the limits legally set for them, 
so they should in no way suffer through a violation of 
their rights” (* Epistole,” vii. 25, “Sicut Judmis," 
etc.) Centuries later his policy toward the Jews 
was still designated as the standard (Jaffe, “ Biblio- 
theca Rerum Germanarum,” p. 888). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gregorii I. Pape Registrum. Epistolarum, 
ed. Ewald aud Hartmann (Monumenta Germ. Histor.: 
Epistolc, i ii.); Gregory's works in Migne, Patrologie 
Cursus Completus, Latin Series, Ixxv.-Ixxix.: Wiggers, De 
Gregorio Magno, 1838-40; Lau, Gregor I. 1845; Pfahler, 
Gregor der Grosse und Seine Zeit, 1852; Baxmann, Die 
Politik der Pcipste, 1868, vol. i.: Pingaud, La Politique de 
St. Grégoire le Grand. 1872; Clausier, St. Grégoire le Grand, 
I887; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 


139; Grisar, Gesch. Roms und des Papsttums, 1901, vol. i. 
G. H. V. 


GREGORY XIII. (UGO BUONCOM- 
PAGNI): Pope from 1572 to 1585; born at Bo- 
logna Feb. 7, 1502; died at Rome April 10, 1585. 
His attitude toward the Jews was that of a man 
possessed of natural goodness warped by strong 
feelings of intolerance and fanaticism. Soon after 
his election Gregory, in spite of ecclesiastical oppo- 
sition, allowed the Jews to return to Venaissin, from 
which they had been banished by a decree issued 
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Feb. 26, 1569. Like Paul IIL, Gregory granted 
(1581) safe-conduct to Jews traveling through Italy ; 
he also repealed the prohibition against interest. By 
a writ issued Jan. 10, 1577, he confirmed the regula- 
tions of Clement VII. which organized the commu- 
nity under a council of sixty, and he sanctioned a 
system of communal taxation by which each mem- 
ber was assessed according to the degree of his 
prosperity. 

Gregory, however, was the author of a series of 
bulls and ordinances of the most hostile character. 
He compelled (Sept. 4, 1578) the Jews of Rome to 
contribute 1,100 scudi toward the maintenance of 
the Casa dei Catecumeni (Home for Converts to 
Christianity); renewed (1581) the prohibition against 
the attendance of Jewish physicians upon Chris- 
tian patients; ordered (1581) the surrender to the in- 
quisitors of all copies of the Talmud; and com- 
manded (1584) all Jews to listen every Saturday in 
their synagogues to the sermons of missionaries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stern, Urkundliche Beitrügezwr Stellung der 

Piipste, etc., p. 153; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 465; Berliner, Gesch. 

der Juden in Rom, ii. 17; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 

Juden in Rom, ii. 169. 


D. I. Br. 


GREGORY BAR HEBRZEUS (“son of a He- 
brew ”), ABU AL-FARAJ IBN HARUN: Jaco- 
bite Syrian historian, physician, philosopher, and the- 
ologian; born at Malatia, Asiatic Turkey, 1226; died 
at Maragha, Persia, 1286. Gregory first studied med- 
icine under his father, Aaron,a Jewish physician 
who embraced Christianity; he then devoted himself 
to theology and philosophy, at the same time study- 
ing other sciences. He was successively Bishop of 
Guba (1246), of Lakaba (1247), and of Aleppo (1258). 
In 1264 he was named * mafriana," or “ primate,” of 
the eastern Jacobites, with his seat at Tekrit on 
the Tigris. It does not appear that, beyond his 
surname, Gregory showed any traces of his Jewish 
origin; even his works(thirty-one) give no proof that, 
though master of Syriac, Arabic, and perhaps of 
Greek, he had ever studied Hebrew. On the con- 
trary, in the beginning of his chronicle he ascribes 
to such Biblical names as Noah, Jacob, etc., a Syriac 
origin. Nor is there anything to show that his 
studies were pursued under Jewish influence, though 
he did not entirely ignore Jewish doctrines. 

Gregory was a prolific writer on theology, phi- 
losophy, ethics, history, grammar, medicine, mathe- 
matics,and astronomy. He wasalso a poet. Some 


of his works were written in Arabic, but most of them | 


in Syriac. He was the last great Syriac writer, 
though he is. important rather as a collector than as 
an independent writer. He is best known for his 
Syriac grammar (* Ketaba de Semhe”); his “ Chroni- 
cle," in two parts, ecclesiastical and. political; his 
“Menarat Kudshe,” a compendium of theology, 
philosophy, medicine, physics, and metaphysics; 
and his scholia on the Old and the New Testa- 
ment (* Auzar Raze”). In the last-named he occa- 
sionally cites readings from the Samaritan text; it is 
interesting to note that in a scholium to II Kings 
xvii. 28 he says: “The law [7.e., text of the Penta- 
teuch] of the Samaritans does not agree with that of 
the Jews, but with the Septuagint.” He ocension- 


ally cites opinions of Jews, but probably only at | 


second hand (e.g.. to Ps. viii. 2, on the “Shem ha- 

Meforash”; comp. “Z. D. M. G.” xxxii. 405). In 

the introduction to his commentary on Job he men- 

tions as a writer the priest Asaph (brother of Ezra 
the Scribe), who identifies Job with Jobab. In speak- 
ing of the apocryphal account of the death of Isaiah, 
he cites “one of the Hebrew books” as authority 

(Nestle, * Marginalien,” ii. 48). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis. ii. 244- 
320: Eug. Boré, in Journal Asiatique, 2d series, vol. xiv., 
pp. 481-508; R. Gottheil, in Hebraica, iij. 249-254; NOldeke, 
Orientalische Skizzen, pp. 250 et seq., Berlin, 1892; J. G6tts- 
berger, Barhebrwus und Seine Scholien, Freiburg-im-Breis- 


gau, 1900; and the literature cited in Duval, Littérature 
Syriaque, p. 409 and passim, Paris, 1899. 
M. SEL.—G. 


GRENOBLE (u5mjw): Capital of the depart- 
ment of Isère, France. It possessed a Jewish com- 
munity from the end of the thirteenth century. 
Jacob ben Solomon, a Grenoble Jew (Zunz, “Z. G.” 
p. 208, erroneously calls him * Isaac"), died a mar- 
tyr to his faith in 1296. 

When the Jews were driven out of France (1906) 
by Philippe le Bel, a certain number of them fled 
to Grenoble, where they were hospitably received by 
the dauphin Humbert I., who allowed them to es- 
tablish banking-houses there. Two of them espe- 
cially, Amyal of Tours and Morel of Amboise, ob- 
tained important privileges on paying an annual tax 
of 10 livres. In 1388, in consequence of numerous 
accusations against the Jewish bankers of the region 
addressed to the governor of the Dauphiné, all the 
Jews of the province were called together at Greno- 
ble, and on their refusal to comply with this sum- 
mons the dauphin condemned each of them to pay a 
silver mark annually. Further, he imposed a fine 
of 10,000 frances on all the Jews, for the payment of 
which the *maistre de la loy," Rabbi Samuel, ad- 
dressed an urgent appeal to all the Jewish bankers 
of the Dauphiné. Among the most important of 
these were Moses Aaron and Samson of Yenne, resi- 
dents of Grenoble. In 1396, during the dauphinal 
council at Grenoble, a criminal suit was instituted 
against three youths, Samson of Jerusalem, Crescent 
of Voiron, and Perret Levi, who were accused of 
having committed a crime against a Christian and of 
having blasphemed Jesus. They were condemned 
to pay a fine of 200 francs in gold. 

On March 4, 1418, at the request of the states 
general of the province, the council decided that 
Jews should be obliged to keep their places of wor- 
ship, their ovens, their wells, and their markets 
separate from those of the Christians. In addition, 
the men were required to wear as a badge a round 
piece of variegated cloth, placed upon the outer gar- 
ment at the chest, and the women to put a dis- 
tinctive token in their head-dress. It was forbid- 
den for either men or women to appear in public 
or to keep their doors and windows open on Pas- 
sion Sunday or during Holy Week; and they were 
not allowed to employ Christian servants. 

During the reign of Charles VII. the Jews of 
Grenoble and its environs were accused of having 
associated with the enemies of the dauphin during 
his exile and of having used disrespectful language 
concerning him. They were therefore condemned 
by him to pay a fine of 1,500 crowns in gold. it was 
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at this period that the Jews left Grenoble defini- 
tively. Only a few Israelite families now reside 
there (1903). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Valbonais. Histoire di Dauphiné, i. il: 
p No. Il; Ordonnances des Rois de France, 
Prudhomme, Les Juifs en Dauphine, pp. 12, 51, 54, 58; 
Denning. Les Juifs dans le Moyen «sige, pp. 162 and 196; 
R. E. J. ix. 239, 254, 256, 260, 201; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
p. 143. 
G. S. K. 


GRIESHABER (KRIEGSHABER), ISAAC: 
Polish-Hungarian rabbi at Paks, Hungary; born at 
Cracow. He was the author of “Makkel No'am ? 
(Vienna, 1799), in which he sharply criticized Aaron 
Cronin for declaring the sturgeon permissible food. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw, Gesammelte Schriften, ii. 263-267; 
schreiber, Refor med Judaism, pp. 68- 0s Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 


i. 843; Zeitlin, Bibl. Pust-Mercdels. p. OT, 
D. S. MAN. 


GRILICHES, ABRAHAM  AVENIRO- 
VICH: Russian engraver; born at Wilna 1852; 


educated at the Wilna rabbinical school; gradu- 
ated from the Wilna School of Designs in 1869, and 
from the St. Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts in 
1876, when he was appointed engraver to the Impe- 
rial Mint. He became a noted medalist. Among the 
medals he engraved may be mentioned those in com- 
memoration of the deaths of Alexandra Feodorovna 
and Emperor Alexander II, the jubilee of Duke 
Nicholas Leuchtenberg, the catastrophe at the rail- 
road station of Borki, Oct. 17, 1888, and the 200th 
anniversary of the 65th Infantry Regiment of Mos- 
cow. 

Griliches produced on onyx portraits of Baron 
Horace Günzburg, the Grand Duke Vladimir, the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra Georgievna, the Emperor 
Nickolas II., Queen Louise of Denmark, Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna, and Emperor Alexander II. 
His exhibits were awarded a gold medal at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. He now (1908) holds the posi- 
tion of senior engraver to the Imperial Mint with the 
rank of aulic councilor. H. R. 


GRILICHES, AVENIR GIRSCHEVICH: 
Russian engraver; father of Abraham Avenirovich 
Griliches; born at Wilna April, 1892. Untilthe age 
of sixteen he studied the Talmud, and Jater, without 
the aid of a teacher, became an engraver. In 1871 he 
was employed as an engraver by the Imperial Mint 
of St. Petersburg; three years later his portrait of 
Levensohn, engraved on rock-crystal, won him a 
nomination to the St. Petersburg Academy of Fine 
Arts; in the same year he was appointed engraver to 
the Imperial Mint. He soon gained a wide reputa- 
tion, and is now considered one of the best engravers 
in Russia. Among his engravings may be mentioned 
the state seals of the emperors Alexander III. and 
Nicholas II. 

A venir holds the rank of court councilor, and was 
decorated with the Order of St. Stanislas, second 
class. H. R. 


GRODNO: Russian city; capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name; formerly one of the chief 
cities of Lithuania and, later, of Poland. IthadaJew- 
ish community about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, for in the “ Privilege” granted to the Jews 
of Grodno by Grand Duke Vitold of Lithuania, dated 


Lutsk, June 18, 1389 (document No. 9 in Bershad- 
ski's “ Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv”), it is seen that 
the Jews occupicd at that time a considerable area 
in the city, that they owned land and houses, and 
had a synagogue and a cemetery, This important 
document, which was later confirmed by Sigismund | 
August (1547), by John Casimir (1655), and by Stan- 
islas August Poniatowski (1785), is, with onc excep- 
tion, the oldest one extant relating to the history of 
the Jews in Lithuania. It confirms the Jews in all 
their posscssionsand rights; permits them to engage 
in all business pursuits and occupations; exempts 
the synagogue and the cemetery from taxation; and 
ends by conferring on the Jews “all rights, liberties, 
and privileges given to our Jews of Brest? in the pre- 
ceding year. The Jews, who were thus practically 
enjoying equal rights with the other inhabitants, 
apparently lived undisturbed, even after Casimir 
Jagellon in 1444 granted the city its independence 
in the form of the “Magdeburg Law." Jews 
continued to farm the taxes and to own real estate 
until their unexpected expulsion by Alexander Ja- 
gellon in 1495. 

The estates and houses owned by Jews were then 
given by the grand duke to his favorites, but they 
were soon reclaimed. The decreeissued by Alexan- 
der Jagellon when he became King of Poland, per- 
mitting the Jews to return to Lithuania, is dated 

March 22, 1508. It is issued to two 
Expulsion Jews from Grodno, Lazar Moisheye- 
and vich (styled “our factor") and Isaac 

Return. Faishevich, and permits all Jews who 

had been expelled to return to Grodno 
and once again enter into possession of their estates 
(ù. No. 899). A decree by Alexander, dated April, 
1508, in which the Jews of Grodno are especially 
mentioned, again orders that everything formerly 
belonging to Jews which had been sequestrated for 
gifts must be returned to them, aud that all the 
debts owing to them must be paid; and four years 
later (Nov. 8, 1507; 7b. No. 50) an edict again decrees 
that whatever belonged to the Jews of Grodno be- 
fore their expulsion must be returned to them. In 
1525 the king confirmed the right of Judah Bogdano- 
vich to land in the district of Grodno which his 
father Bogdan had acquired before the expulsion. 
The same subject is referred to in another document 
(tb, Nos. 94, 100). 

In a decision rendered by Queen Bona (Sforza), 
dated May 22, 1549, the following regulations, modi- 
fying and defining the rights of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Grodno, are introduced: (1) Jews are to pay 
17 per cent of the taxes the government assessed 
against the city; (2) they are freed from some spe- 
cial taxes paid in kind; (8) houses and lands for- 
merly bought by Jews from citizens are freed froin 
citizens’ taxes; those bought by citizens from Jews 
are freed from Jewish taxes. But thenceforth no 
Jew may buy a house from a citizen without Spes 
cial roval permission (Z5. No. 852). 

The first rabbi and the first quarrel in the cem- 
munity of Grodno date from the year 1549. It 
seems that the influential Judich family had forced 
on the community as rabbi a relative of the name 
of Mordecai. Queen Dona, on Oct. 28 of that year, 
ordered her governor Kimbar to assemble the Jews 
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of Grodno to elect a rabbi who was no relative to 
the Judichs, and decreed that in case this could not 
be done without opposition, the op- 
The First ponents of the Judichs were to elect 
Rabbi.  aseparate rabbi with the same rights 
and privileges as enjoyed by the one 
chosen by that family. Another decree, dated Nov. 
8 of that year, deals with the trouble caused because 
the Jews would not permit Rabbi Mordecai to offici- 
ate in the synagogue (ib. Nos. 858-834), The name 
of Rabbi Moses b. Aaron, Mordecai’s rival, has also 
been preserved, 

After the Union of Lublin (1569), when Lithuania 
became part of Poland, Grodno shared the general de- 
cline of that unhappy kingdom. It flourished again 
under King Stephen Bathori (1576-86), who was the 
friend of the Jews who resided there; and the great 
synagogue, which was destroyed by fire Aug. 8, 
1599, was erected at that period. The arrival of 
the Jesuits in 1616 marks the beginning of oppress- 
ive measures and exactions, and frequent recur- 
rences of blood accusations. Grodno wassaved from 
the devastation and massacres of the first Cossack 
war in 1048-49, but suffered terribly in 1655, when 
it was taken by the Russians and held two years; 
and its lot was not improved during the four years 
following, when it was held by the Swedes. The 
community was impoverished and sunk heavily in 
debt, from which it has not been freed even to this 
day. From1708 to 1708 Grodno was held by Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and the Jews suffered as they al- 
ways suffered in times of war and disorder. Jews 
did not share in the benefit Grodno derived from the 
administration of the starost Anton Ticsenhaus 
(1762-85), who made an effort to revive the commerce 
and industry of the decaying city. He was hostile 
to the Jews, and when he became bankrupt his in- 
debtedness to the Jewish community, representing 
only a part of the money which he had extorted 
from it, was declared by a court to be over 34,000 
rubles. Two of his estates in the district of Pinsk 
were given to the “kahal” of Grodno in lieu of the 
debt, but they were confiscated on a technicality by 
the Russian government in 1795. 

The last tragedy in Grodno of which there is 
record occurred on the second day of Pentecost, 
May 20, 1790, when Eleazar b. Solomon of Wirballen 
was quartered for the alleged murder of a Christian 
girl. The king refused to sign the death-warrant, 

being convinced of the man's inno- 

Murder  cence, but could not prevent the ex- 

Ac- ecution. A ritual murder trial is also 

cusations. known to have occurred there in 1820, 

‘but the details have not been pre- 

served. Grodno came under the dominion of Rus- 

sia in 1795. The most important event in its recent 

history is the disastrous conflagration of 1885, when 
about half of the city was destroyed. 

A complete list of the Jewish inhabitants of 
Grodno in 1560 is reproduced in the above-mentioned 
* Arkhiv" (ii)  Itineludes the names of about sixty 
Jews, who lived mostly in the “Jewish street” and 
in the “Jewish School street.” It also gives the loca- 
tion of the Jewish hospital, which was then on “ Pie- 
banski street.” The total number of houses in 
Grodno at that time was 548; if figured at one fam- 


ily for each house, this would make the Jewish pop- 
ulation about 10 per cent of the inhabitants. The 
“Russian Encyclopedia” (s.v.), which gives for the 
second half of the sixteenth century 56 Jewish 
houses out of a total of 712, makes the proportion 
still smaller. But the Jewish population increased 
in the following two centuries much faster than the 
Christian, and of the 4,000 inhabitants in 1793 a 
majority were Jews. The increase went on under 
Russian rule, and in 1816 the city had 8,422 Jewish, 
and only 1,451 non-Jewish, inhabitants. In 1890 
there were 29,779 Jews in a total population of 49,- 
952, and in 1897 about 25,000 Jews in a total pop- 
ulation of 46,871. 

The rabbinate of Grodno was next in importance to that of 
Brest-Litovsk, and in the records of the council of Lithuania 
the rabbi of Brest-Litovsk always signed first and the rabbi 

of Grodno second. Rabbis Mordecai and 
Rabbis. Moses ben Aaron, who are known only 
through records of lit gation, were followed 
by an eminent rabbinical authority, Nathan Spira Ash- 
kenazi (d. 1577), author of " Mebo She'uriin." He was suc- 
ceeded by Mordecai Jaffe, author of the * Lebushim,” who 
is known to have been in Grodno during the reign of Stephen 
Bathori. When he left Grodno is not known, and the date of 
the rabbinate of his successor, Judah, who is known only 
from the mention made of him in contemporary responsa, is also 
somewhat uncertain. The next rabbi was Ephraim Solo- 
mon Shor, author of ** Tebu'ot Shor” (d. 1614). He was suc- 
ceeded by Abraham b. Meir ha-Levi Epstein, who left 
Grodno in 1634 to become rabbi of Brest-Litovsk. Isaac b. 
Abraham is known to have been rabbi of Grodno in 1631—H, 
but part of that time Joshua b. Joseph, author of " Maginne 
Shelomoh,” later of Lemberg and Cracow, was also in Grodno, 
before he went to Tikotzyn. Jonah b. Isaiah Teomim, 
author of " Kikayon de-Yonah," was rabbi in 1044-55, when 
he left Poland, dying in Metz in 1669, aged 73. Moses Spira, 
son of R. Nathan, author of " Megalleh “Amukot,”’ and great- 
grandson of the above-named Nathan Spira, was rabbi after 
1655, and Judah b. Benjamin Wolf of Troppau held 
that position about 1664. Haika b. Samuel Hurwitz was 
rabbi from 1667 to 1673, and was followed by Moses Zebi, 
author of "Tiferet le-Mosheh," who died in l63i. His suc- 
cessor, Mordecai Süsskind Rothenberg, remained in 
Grodno until 1691, when he went to Lublin. Simhah b. 
Nahman Rapoport, formerly of Dubno, who succeeded 
Mordecai, held the position for nearly a quarter of a century 
until he too became rabbi of Lublin (about 1714). Baruch 
Kahana Rapoport was enled from Fürth to assume the 
rabbinate of Grodno, but he preferred the "' small rabbinate " 
of the German town and soon returned there. Aryeh Lob 
b. Nathan Nata of Slutsk (d. 17229) became rabbi of 
Grodno in 1720, and was succeeded by his son Zechariah 
Mendel (d. 1746, aged 39). Jehiel Margaliot (d. 151), 
a disciple of Israel Baal Shem, became rabbi. He was followed 
by Moses Joshua Hurwitz, The latter's successor, Ben- 
jamin Braudo (Broda) (d. 1818, aged 73), was the last 
rabbi of Grodno, the oftice being then abolished, as was the 
case in Wilna, as the result of quarrels between two factions of 
the community. 

Among the rabbinical scholars and other eminent 
Jews of Grodno were: Elhanan Berliner, who corre- 
sponded with Zebi Ashkenazi carly in the eighteenth 
century; Elisha b. Abraham, author of “ Kab we- 
Naki,” on the Mishnah, and of “Pi Shenayim," on 
Zera‘im, who died at an advanced age in 1749; 
Alexander Süsskiud, the author of * Yesod we-Sho- 
resh ha-Abodah ?; Daniel b. Jacob, who was a day- 
yan or *moreh zedek” for forty years, and died in 

1807; Joseph Jozel Rubinovich, phy- 

Scholars, sician and favorite of King Poniatow- 
etc. ski, died 1810; Simhah b. Mordecai. 
who was head of a yeshibah and died 

in 1813; his son Hillel, who was a son-in-law of R. 
Hayyim of Volozhin and died in 1883: Tanhum, the 
gon of Rabbi Eliezer of Urle, who was a candidate 
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for the rabbinate, was “rosh bet-din,” and became 
the rival to some extent of R. Benjamin Braudo, 
mentioned above; his name is signed first on the 
record of the convention held in Wilna in 1818 for 
the purpose of selecting delegates to St. Petersburg; 
Sundel Sonenberg, head of the delegation referred to 
above, died 1853; Jacob b. Moses Frumkin, died in 
Grodno 1872. Eliezer Bregman and his son Shab- 
bethai are among the prominent citizens of Grodno, 
as are the Epsteins, the Neches, and the Ratners. 

The best-known Hebrew writers in the city of 
Grodno were: Merr Ostrinski, Menahem Bendetson, 
Israel David Miller, Abraham Shalom Friedberg, 
the poet Issachar Baer Hurwitz, Samuel Yevnin, 
Isaac Andres, Simon Friedenstein (the historian of 
the Grodno community), and Hirsch Ratner. Hur- 
Witz, the translator of the Siddur into Russian, was 
the city’s “ government rabbi” in the seventies. He 
was succeeded by Moses Kotkind, who in his turn 
was followed by Shemariah Lewin. Among the five 
“more hora’ah,” R. Eliakim Shapira, and R. Wolf, 
a son-in-law of R. Nahum, are the best known. 

The Jewish community of Grodno is one of the 
poorest in Russia. "There is little industry, and a 
large percentage of the business establishments is 
conducted by women. It has the usual number of 
educational and charitable institutions, two Tal- 
mud Torahs (the older one having a trade-school as 
an adjunct), a gemilut hasadim, a * Volkskiiche” for 
the poor, and a similar institution to provide kasher 
food for Jewish soldiers. There is also an older 
trade-school founded by Samuel Lapin. Inaddition 
to the government school there are (1908) an excel- 
lent private school, conducted by B. Shapira, and a 
modern heder founded by the Zionists, who have re- 
cently developed great activity in communal work. 
——Typography: Baruch b. Menahem, a book- 
dealer, established a Hebrew printing-press in 
Grodno, the first in Lithuania, in 1789. Ten years 
later he removed to Wilna, where he died in 1803. 
The establishment was inherited by his son Mena- 
hern Man Romm, who in 1835 commenced, in part- 
nership with Simhah Zimmel of Grodno, to publish 
anew edition of the Talmud. The first few volumes 
bear the imprint of Wilna-Grodno, but in 1887 the 
business was removed to Wilna, and, under the man- 
agement of the Rom family, became one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. P. Wi. 

The following is a list of the Jewish agricultural 
colonies in the government of Grodno, from “ Selsko- 
Khazaistvenny Kalendar Dlya Yevreyev Kolonis- 
tov ” (ii. 281, Wilna, 1909): 


d "ux FE 

District Name of z eue 2luws 

` | Settlement. E Se/or}] as 

| = | 48/42 1 58 

E m A 

Brest-Litovsk ..| Abramove......../Rented.| 25 179 261 

A s ..JSurovskaya ....... il 12 64 | 368 

Volkovysk......' Galileiskaya...... 3 29 214 | 3878 

ce eet [zrailskaya ....... i 9 6l | 146 
Kobrin......... Yakovlevo ....... sep 31 202 27 

Pruzhany ...... Sosnovka......... Owned. 6 60 85 

Sokolka ........|Odolsk ........0.. Rented.| 29 921 452 

Slonim ......... PàVlovo... iesus "o 4| L 1832 | 623 

MED QUT Konstantinovka.. " 25 116 563 

A E A Sinaiskaya...... " 25 183 195 

M. R 
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POPULATION BY DISTRICTS oF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF GRroDNO (CEeNsus 1897). 


aver Total Jewish 
District. Population.| Population. Percentage. 

UE TOULIO Cede d e RE ER YX 204,778 41.181 20.11 
Brest-Litovsk ............ 218.866 45,902 21.02 

DYCGIOSUOR ane cow aces ex ua 207,258 59,643 28.7 
DYGISE eec rerea eaa ui 165,238 23,444 14.19 
VOIKOVYSK aceves veces aes 118.159 17.802 13.02 
I ODPM sus actas ose eee 183,515 23,080 12.58 
PIHZBOHY us serie is 188.807 17.678 12.74 
SIONN e eiernes eee oaewae 226, 154 34.776 15.38 
SOBRGIKU S evadat ie 110,406 16.877 RRA 
WOLG Sines oan aye egies 1,602,681 276.883 17.27 
V. R. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, Russto-Vevreisht Arkhiv, St. 
Petersburg, 1882; Mntziklopedicheski Slovar; Friedenstein, 
‘Ir Gibborim, Wilna, 1880; idem, in Keneset ha-Gedolah, ii. 
125-127, iii. 66-69 ; Hurwitz, Rehobot ‘Ir (criticism of Frieden- 
stein, based on review in Briill’s Jahrb. vii. 182-183), Wilna. 
1890; Ha-Shahar, No. 5, pp. 268 et seq. Ha-Meliz, 1879, No. 


P. Wr. 


12: Ha-Zefirah, 1899, Nos. 166, 167 ; 1900, No. 143. 
IL R. 
GRONEMANN, SELIG: German rabbi; born 

at Flótenstein, West Prussia, Dec. 7, 1843; attended 

the gymnasium at Konitz and the seminary and 
university at Breslau; became rabbi at Strasburg 

(1872) and at Danzig (1878), and district rabbiof Han- 

over (1884). His works include: *De  Protiatii 

Durani (Ephodei) Vita et Studiis," inaugural dis- 

sertation (Breslau, 1869); “Die Jonathan'sche Pen- 

tateuchübersetzung in Ihrem Verhältnisse zur Ha- 
lacha" (Leipsic, 1879); *Zibhe Shelamin: Die 

Vorschriften über das Schüchten und die Untersuch- 

ung der Lunge von R. Jakob Beck, Neu Heraus- 

gegeben, Durch Zusütze Ergünzt und mit einer 

Deutschen Bearbeitung Versehen” (Frankfort-on- 

the-Main, 1899). He also contributed to Frankel’s 

“ Monatsschrift ” and Rahmer's * Familienblatt," and 

published some sermons in the latter's “ Predigt- 

Magazin." Gronemann is (1908) a member of the Cen- 

tral Committee of the German Zionist organization. 
G. M. K. 


GROSS, CHARLES: American author; born 
at Troy, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1857; educated at the Troy 
High School; at Williams College, from which he 
received the degree of M. A. ; and at the universities 
of Paris, Berlin, and Góttingen, receiving from the 
last-named the Ph.D. degree for his study on the 
“Gilda Mercatoria." He is also an honorary M.A. 
of Harvard, in which university he has held a pro- 
fessorship of history since 1888. Gross has shown 
great originality and industry as an investigator in 
medieval and English history, in which field he has 
written the following: *Gild Merchant," 9 vols, 
1890; *Select Cases from the Coroners' Rolls," 1896 
(for the Selden Society); “Bibliography of British 
Municipal History,” 1897; “Sources and Literature 
of English History,” 1900; “The Early History of 
the Ballot in England,” in “ Political Science Quar- 
terly,” 1898; “Modes of Trial in the Medieval Bor- 
oughs of England ” (Harvard Law Series, May, 1902). 
Gross lectured at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition of 
1887 on “Exchequer of the Jews in England in the 
Middle Ages,” this lecture being a valuable contri- 
bution both to English and to Jewish history. He 
translated into English Kayserling’s “Christopher 
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Columbus," New York, 1893. He is a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Historical Society, and 
a member of the publication committee of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, x. 169; 
Who's Who in America, s.v. A 


GROSS, FERDINAND: Austrian writer; born 
in Vienna April 8, 1849; died at Kaltenleutgeben, 
near Vienna, Dec. 21, 1900. His ancestors lived 
in Italy; hisfather emigrated from Padua to Hun- 
gary, and went from there to Vienna. Ferdinand 
began his literary activity when a boy offifteen. He 
joined the editorial staff of the “ Extrablatt ” in 1872, 
aud in 1877 won the first prize of the Berliner Lite- 
rarisches Centralbureau for his feuilleton “ Litte- 
rarische Zukunftsmusik." In 1879 he went to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main to become feuilleton editor of the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung." In 1881 Gross returned to 
Vienna and joined the editorial staff of the “ Wiener 
Allgemeine Zeitung." For a time he was the feuil- 
letonist of the * Neue Wiener Tageblatt," and ed- 
itor of the * Extra-Post." He was president of the 
Concordia, an association of Vienna journalists, from 
1898 until 1900. Among his works are the follow- 
ing: "Geheimnisse," one-act comedietta, Vienna, 
1877; “Kleine Münze," sketches, Breslau, 1878; 
" Oberammergauer Passionsbriefe," b. 1880, new ed. 
1900; “Nichtig und Flüchtig," sketches, Leipsic, 
1880; *Die Neuen Journalisten," comedy, with Max 
Nordau, Leipsic, 1880; “ Mit dem Bleistift,” sketches, 
Breslau,1881; “Der Erste Brief,” comedy, Vienna, 
1883; * Heut und Gestern ? and * Aus der Bücherei," 
Vienna, 1883; *Blütter im Winde,” Vienna, 1884 (2d 
ed., 1888); "^ Aus Meinem Wiener Winkel," Leipsio, 
1885; * Lieder aus dem Gebirge," Vienna, 1885; “ Lit- 
terarische Modelle," Berlin, 1887 ; * Gedichte," 1887; 
“Goethe’s Werther in Frankreich ?; * Wasdie Büch- 
erci Erzählt,” Leipsic, 1889; “Zum Nachtisch,” Leip- 
sic, 1889. In 1891 Gross began his editorial connection 
with the * Wiener Fremdenblatt,” and on Dec. 21 of 
the same year his adaptation of Daudet’s “ L'Obsta- 
cle” was produced at the Hofburg Theater. In 
1892 another collection of stories and sketches, “Im 
Vorbeigehen,” was published at Leipsic, and his 
drama, “Um Drei Uhr," was produced. His later 
works are: "Augenblicksbilder" and “ Ungebun- 
den,” Vienna, 1895; *Biütter im Walde," Leipsic, 
1896; * Wer Ist Frei von Schuld?" (one-act sketch), 
1896; *In Lachen und Lücheln," Stuttgart, 1898; 
" Von den Leichten Seiten," Leipsio, 1900. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, s.v.; Meyers 

Kowersations-Levilkon. 


S. M. Co. 


GROSS, HEINRICH: German rabbi; born at 
Szenicz, Hungary, Nov. 6, 1835; pupil in rabbin- 
ical literature of Judah Aszod. After graduating 
from the Breslau seminary and from the University 
of Halle (Ph.D. 1866; his thesis on Leibnitz obtain- 
ing the university prizo), he was engaged as private 
teacher by Baron Horace Günzburg at Paris. Dur- 
ing a residence of two years in that city Gross col- 
lected in the Bibliothéque Nationale the material for 
his great work “Gallia Judaica.” In 1869 he went to 
Berlin, where he associated much with Zunz, whose 
methods of research he admired and adopted. In 


: Prenzlau, Prussia, Oct. 25, 1901. 


1870 he was called to tbe rabbinate of Gross-Strelitz, 
Silesia; and since 1875 he has occupied the rabbinate 
of Augsburg. 

Gross's activity in the domain of literary history, 
especially of that of the French Jews of the Middle 
Ages, has been very extensive. His "Gallia Ju- 
daica ” (Paris, 1897), which deals with the medieval 
geography and literary history of the Jews of 
France, has become a standard work. Gross has 
also enriched the Jewish scientific periodicals with 
many valuable contributions, which of themselves 
constituteimportant works. Of these the most note- 
worthy are: “Abraham ben David aus Posquiéres, 
ein Literarhistorischer Versuch,” in “ Monatsschrift," 
1878-74; “Zur Gesch. der Juden in Arles," zb. 1878, 
1879, 1880; “Eliezer ben Joel ha-Levi, ein Literar- 
historischer Versuch," do. 1885, 1886; *Jehudah Sir 
Leon aus Paris: Analekten,” in “Magazin,” 1877, 
1878, iv. 174, v. 179; “Etude sur Simson ben Abra- 
ham de Sens,” in “R. E. J.” 1888. 

Gross is also the author of “Lehrbuch der Israe- 
litischen Religion für die Oberen Klassen der Mittel- 
schulen.” 


S. I. Br. 


GROSS, JENNY: Austrian actress; born at 
Szanto, Hungary. Educated for the stage by Cesa- 
rina Kupfer, she made her début in 1878 at the Carl- 
theater at Vienna; in 1880 she appeared at the 
Stadttheater, and in 1885 at the Berlin court theater, 
from which she went in 1889 to the Lessings Thea- 
ter, where she is at present (1908) engaged. Her 
rólesinclude: Madame Sans Géne, Komtesse Guckerl, 
Niobe, Josephine, Sonja in “ Raskolnikow,” Wolfgang 
in * Kónigsleutnant," Jeanne in “Die Welt in der 
Man sich Langweilt," Marianne in “Die Geschwis- 
ter," Emire in * Tartüffe," and the well-known 
women in Shakespeare. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. 


S. F. T. B. 
GROSS-KANIZSA. Gee Naay-Kanizsa. 


GROSSER, JULIUS: German physician; born 
at Freistadt, Prussian Silesia, Oct. 25, 1885; died at 
He studied at the 
University of Berlin, where he graduated in 1859 as 
doctor of medicine. In 1861 he established a prac- 
tise in Prenzlau. He served through the Franco- 
Prussiau war in the capacity of surgeon, and was 
decorated with the Iron Cross. «In 1880 he founded 
the * Deutsche Medizinal-Zeitung,” which he edited 
until his death, contributing many articles to this 
and other medical journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Diog. Lex. s.v., Vienna, 1901. 


S. F. T. H. 


GROSSMAN, RUDOLPH: American rabbi; 
born at Vienna, Austria, July 24, 1867; B.L., Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rabbi and D.D., He- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati. Grossman was as- 
sociate rabbi of Temple Beth-El, New York, from 
1889 to 1596, and since the latter year he has been 
rabbi of Tempie Rodef Sholom, in the same city. 
He was corresponding secretary of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis (1902), and has written 
a number of essays for Jewish and other magazines. 
He was grand chaplain of the grand lodge of the 
Masonic Order, New York (1898-1900). A. 
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GROSSMANN, IGNACZ: Hungarian physi- 
cist; born in Gónez-huszka, Abauj county, Feb. 16, 
1828; died in Budapest May 21, 1866. He attended 
the University of Prague, devoting himself espe- 
cially to mathematics and pedagogics. From 1847 
to 1851 he was a teacher in Gyór-Sziget; for the two 
following years he attended the Josef technical 
school in Budapest, and in 1854 he was appointed 
principal of the girls’ schoolof the Pester Israelitische 
Religionsgemeinde. 

In 1857 Grossmann was called to a professorship 
in the commercial school, where he remained until 
1862, when he was made engineer of the Pest-Losoncez- 
Zólyom Railroad Company. Grossmann was the 
actual inventor of the mercurial pneumatic pump. 
In 1854 he discovered a new method of gasometer 
construction. He wrote “Führer in der Geometri- 
schen Analyse der Krystallographie,” Leipsic, 1857. 

S. M. W. 


GROSSMANN, IGNAZ: American rabbi; 
born at Trencsen, Hungary, July 80, 1525; died 
March 18, 1897, in New York city. Ie received his 
education at the yeshibah of Presburg, and in 1863 
was called as rabbi to Koritschan, Moravia, which 
position he in 1866 changed for that at Warasdin, 
Croatia. In 1873 he was called to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he ofliciated in the Congregation Beth Elo- 
him, and later iu the Congregation B’nai Abraham. 
He wrote: * Drei Predigten,” Warasdin, 1868; “ Die 
Sprache der Wahrheit," 20. 1870; * Mikraot Ketan- 
not,” Cincinnati, 1892. The last work is a presenta- 
tion of the 613 commandments with their Biblical 
bases, their rabbinical definitions, and their moral 
lessons. He also contributed very frequently to 
"Deborah." Of his sons, Louis Grossmann, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Rudolph Grossman, in New York 
city; and Julius Grossmann, in Ipolysagh, Hungary, 
are rabbis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deborah, April 1, 1897. 

S. D. 

GROSSMANN, LOUIS: American rabbi and 
author; born at Vienna, Austria, Feb. 24, 1863; edu- 


cated at the University of Cincinnati (D. A.) and at . 


the Hebrew Union College (D.D.). Grossmann is 
descended from à family of rabbis. In 1884 he be- 
came rabbi of the Temple Beth El at Detroit, Mich- 
igan, retaining this oflice until 1898. He then suc- 
ceeded Isaac M. Wise as rabbi of the Congregation 
B'nai Yeshurun at Cincinnati, and also as professor 
of theology at the Hetrew Union College. Gross- 
maun is the author of the following: *Judaism and 
the Science of Religion," New York and London, 
1859; “ Maimonides,” New York and London, 1890: 
"Hymns, Prayers, and Responses," Detroit, 1899; 
“The Jewish Pulpit,” Detroit, 1894; “Isaac M. 
Wise, IIis Life and Writings," Cincinnati, 1900. He 
has also contributed to Jewish periodicals. A. 


GROSSMANN, LUDWIG: Austrian mathe- 
matician and political economist; born at Leito- 
mischl, Bohemia, March 14, 1854. As a boy he 
showed unusual aptitude for physics and mathemat- 
ics; and he continued his studies in these branches 
at the University of Vienna, graduating as doctor of 
philosophy in 1878. In the same year he founded and 
ecited the * Mathematisch-Physikalische Zeitschrift ” 


at Vienna. Heis the discoverer of the mathematical 
analytical eurve of the probable length of the age 
of man. Grossmann has devoted himself largely to 
literary work, and is an active opponent of anti- 
Semitism. He is now (1903) a resident of Vienna, 
and editor of the “Controlle,” a journal devoted to 
politieal economy. 

Of Grossmann’s works may be mentioned: “ Die 
Mathematik im Dienste der Nationalökonomie,” Vi. 
enna, 1886-1900; “ Allgemeine Integration der Line- 
aren Dillerentialgleichungen Hoherer Ordnung," 
Leipsic, 1889-91; “Compendium der Praktischen 
Volkswirthschaft und Ihrer Mathematischen Disci- 
plinen," Vienna, 1892-1903. 

S. F. T. H. 


GROSSWARDEIN (NAGY-VARAD): Hun- 
garian city, with a population of 51,000, about one- 
fourth of whom are Jews. The hebra kaddisha was 
founded in 1735, the first synagogue in 1808, and the 
first communal school in 1839. The old Jewish 
quarter, known as the “Katona Város,” is in the 
neighborhood of the fort. It still bears its ancient 
aspect and is still occupied mainly by Jews. The 
old synagogue remains, though no longer used for 
worship. The Jewish hospital also stands there, 
Not until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were Jews permitted to do business in any other part 
of the city, aud even then they were required to 
withdraw at nightfall to theirown quarter. In 1885 
permission to live at will in any part of the city was 
granted them. 

The Jewish community of Grosswardein is divided 
into an Orthodox and a Reform congregation. While 
the members of the Reform congregation still retain 
their membership in the hebra kaddisha, they have 
used a cemetery of their own since 1899. The Jews 
of Grosswardein have won prominence in the public 
life of the city; there are Jewish manufacturers, 
merchants, lawyers, physicians, and farmers; the 
present chief of police (1902) is a Jew; and in the 
municipal council the Jewish element is proportion- 
ately represented. The community possesses, in ad- 
dition to tlie hospital and hebra kaddisha already 
mentioned, a Jewish women's association, a gram- 
mar-school, an industrial school for boys and girls, 
à yeshibah, a soup-kitchen, etc. 

The following are among those who have held the 
rabbinate of Grosswardein: Joseph Rosenfeld 
(Orthodox); David Joseph Wahrmann (Ortho- 
dox); Aaron Landesberg (Orthodox); Moricz 
Fuchs (Orthodox: still officiating, 1908); Alexan- 
der Rosenberg (Reform: removed to Arad): Al- 
exander Kohut (Reform: removed to New York, 
1885; died, 1894); Leopold Kecskeméty (Reform: 
still officiating, 1903). 

D. G. Kr. 


GROTIUS, HUGO (HUIG VAN GROOT): 
Dutch Christian diplomat, theologian, and scholar; 
born at Delft, Holland, April 10, 1588; died at Ros- 
tock, Germany, Aug. 28, 1645. In the religious 
combat between the Gomarists and Arminians Gro- 
tius was a follower of Arminius. When in 1619 the 
Arminians were thrown into prison, he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, and escaped in 
1621 only through a stratagem of his wife. He be- 
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lieved all his life in the doctrines of Arminius, and 

expounded his master’s views in his religious 

writings, which were collected after his death in 

his “Opera Omnia Theologica,” Amsterdam, 1679. 
In 1644 appeared in Paris in three volumes his 

* Annotationes in Vetus "Testamentum," including 

the Apocrypha (ed. Dóderlein, Halle, 1775-76), 

This great work was at first read by the Arminians 

only; but it soon became well known through its 

philological-historical character. 

In the course of his religious researches Grotius, 
through Isaac Vossius, became acquainted with 
Manasseh ben Israel. He corresponded with Manas- 
seh, asking many questions concerning the Hebrew 
language, literature, and interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Manassch answered his inquiries, and 
the two exchanged many letters. 

Not being a theologian proper, Grotius was not 
bound by any dogmatic views; and his explanations 
of sentences and phrases are consequently based en- 
tirely upon the original text itself. The Jewish 
exegetes became known to Grotius through Manas- 
seh ben Israel; and he frequently cites and follows 
them in his annotations. He often mentions that 
the Hebrew scholars explain a sentence as he does; 
and even where he differs from them he gives their 
views. It was a favorite accusation against Gro- 
tius commentary that he Judaized, or followed Jew- 
ish rather than Christian methods of exegesis. It is 
possible that Grotius knew of Manasseh’s plan to 
induce Queen Christina of Sweden to open north 
Scandinavia to the Jews, as he was Swedish am- 
bassador at Paris from 1685 to 1645. 

Grotius highly esteemed Manasseh, whom he 
compares With Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, and Abra- 
vanel. He studied his works, and was much im- 
pressed by them. Especially was Manasseh’s 
“Conciliador” (Amsterdam, 1641) admired by Gro- 
tius. In a letter to Manasseh he says: “I implore 
you to spend all your spare time in explaining the 
Law. You will do a great favor to all scholars” 
("Grotii Epistole," No. 564, Amsterdam, 1687). 
Again, in a letter to Vossius under date of Oct. 80, 
1638: * Manasseh, whom I wish well, is a man of 
great usefulness to the state and toscience” (ib. No. 
47160. Writing from Paris, he says: “His books, 
which I know, are much read and highly thought of 
lieve, ? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyc. Brit. s.v.; Schaff-Herzog, Encyc. s.v.; 
Graetz, History of the Jews (Am. transl.), v. 21, 22, Phila- 
delphia, 1895; Adler, 4 Homage to M«anasseh ben Israel, in 
Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Engl. 1893-94, i., London, 1895; Kay- 
serling, Menasse ben Israel, in Jahrbuch für die Gesch. 
der Juden, ii Leipsic, 1861; Grotii E pistole, Nos. 390, 493, 
45%, 454, 476, 564, 570, Amsterdam, 1687; Grotii Epistole 
Inedilce (supplement to the foregoing), Leyden. 1809. 

E. C. F. T. H. 


GROVES AND SACRED TREES: By many 
Oriental as well as Occidental peoples, whether of 
Semitic or non-Semitic stock, groves and single trees 
(oaks, terebinths, tamarisks, palms, etc.) were re- 
garded and revered as favorite abodes of the gods, 
and were therefore set aside for worship and marked 
by the erection of altars in, under, or near them. 
Behind this conception was the belief, wide-spread 
among primitive races, that trees were animated 
(see Mannhardt, “Die Wald- und Feldkulte”). 
Modified, this idea reappears in the form in which | 
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the trees are held to be the dwellings, and groves 
the haunts, of benevolent or malevolent spirits and 
deities. Moreover, trees were suggestive of fertil- 
ity, of life, and (in winter) of death. This induced 
their worship as visible manifestations of the secret 
powers of nature controlling generation and decay. 
Among the Hebrews, also, this notion seems to 
have prevailed in remote times. At all events, 
groves and trees are found connected with the- 
ophanies (Gen. xii. 6 [A. V. 7]), and with the giving 
of judgment—that is, the oracular consultation of the 
deity (Judges iv. 5; I Sam. xxii. 6). 
The Hebrew “elon” and * eshel,” denoting the oak 
and tamarisk respectively, are mentioned as groves, 
or perhaps in stricter accuracy as sin- 
Trysting- gle trees, where Ymwnu revealed Him- 
Trees. self (Gen. xii. 6 [A. V. 7], xxi. 33); 
more definitely described as “elon mo- 
reh” (= “oak of the revealing oracle”; “moreh” 
from the root m», whence also “Torah”; but see 
Barth, “ Etymologische Studien,” pp. 18-14); some- 
times in the plural “elone moreh” (Deut. xi. 30); 
also “elone mamre” (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 19, xviii. 1). 
“Elah ” (Isa. i. 80), "allah ” (Josh, xxiv. 26), *allon ? 
(Gen. xxxv. 8), “tomer” (Judges iv. 5), and “rim- 
mon” (I Sam. xiv. 2) occur in connections indicating 
that irees which were regarded as sacred, either in 
groves or singly, are meant. Under such sacred 
trees treaties were solemnly confirmed (Judges ix. 
6), sacrifices were offered (25. vi. 11), and, as stated 
above, judgments were rendered (čb. iv. 5). The 
sound made by the trees is mentioned as an auspi- 
cious omen (II Sam. v. 24; comp. Gen. xii. 6; 
Judges ix. 397). YmwnH is described as dwelling in 
the (burning) bush (Deut. xxxiii. 16; comp. Ex. iii. 
1-6). Joshua erectsa memorial stone underneath an 


‘oak “that was by the sanctuary of Ynwmn" (Josh. 


xxiv. 20) Amongthe Patriarchs, Abraham is more 
especially brought into relations with such groves 
or sacred trees (Gen. xiii. 18, xviii. 1, xxi. 38). 

lhe opposition evinced by the Later Prophets 
to such groves and trees confirms the theory that 
originally they were connected with the cult of 
the deities presiding over the generative processes 
of nature. These deities and their worship (sce 
BaAALIM and comp. Deut. xii. 2) were dominant 
factors in the Canaanitish religion, the “high hills” 
and “ green trees” being characteristically identified 
with the corrupt practises of the Israelites’ neigh- 
bors and symbolic of their pernicious influence upon 
the people of Yuwxz (I Kings xiv. 28; II Kings xvi. 
4, xvii. 10; II Chron. xxviii. 4; Isa. lvii. 5; Jer. ii. 
20; iii. 6, 18; xvii. 2; Ezek. vi. 18, xx. 28; Hosea iv. 
13) The “gardens,” which are also mentioned with 
disapproval, served similar purposes and for the 
same reasons (Isa. i. 29, Ixv. 8, lxvi. 17). 


The ASHERAH—usually (following LXX. and the Vulgate) ren- 
dered ' grove " or, when in the plural, ** groves ” (* asherim ”; 
I Kings xiv. 23; II Kings xvii. 10; Jer. xvii. 2), as even the con- 
text might have suggested, it not being likely that a “grove” 
would be "under every green tree "—modern scholars ac- 
knowledge to have beeu pillars or stakes, imitations of trees, 
probably trunks of trees "planted," i.e., fixed into the ground, 
near the altars. and thus symbols of the deity, Baal or Asherah ; 
perhaps even in their form suggestive of the obscene lasciv- 
iousness of the Canaanitish cult (Deut. vii. 5, xvi. 21; Judges 
vi. 28,30: I Kings xv. 18; II Kings xvii. 10, xxiii. 14; Micah v. 
12; Hosea iii. 4). The goddess Asherah was not identical with 
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Astarte, as Stade (© Gesch, des Volkes Israel," i. 469) contends, 
but was originally a tree-goddess, while Astarte was a sidereal 
deity. They had many traits in common, however. 

The Asherah tree or pillar had many forms, ranging from a 
real tree through various imitatious of parts of the tree to an- 
thropomorphie suggestions (see. Max Ohnefalsch-Riehter, * Ky- 
pros, die Bibel und Homer,” 1893, plates Ixix.; IXXv.. Nos. 1, 3, 5, 
Ixxxiii., No. 20a, b). Compare ASHERAH. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie und 
Verwandte Gebiete, iii. 359-804; Eduard Meyer, in Roscher's 
Lexicon, i. 646, 647, 054; Riehm, Handiórterb. des Bibli- 
sehen Altertums, i, s.v. Hain; Mannbardt, Wald- und 
Feldirulte, 2 vols., 1875, 1877 ; Frazer, The Golden Bough, 2d 
ed., 1900, vol. i. On Semitic tree-cults see Baudissin, Studien 
zur Semitischen Religionsgeseh, li. 184-222; Movers, Die 
Phoxizier, vol. i. Osiander. Studien über dig Voristamische 
Religion der Araber, in Z. D. M. G. vol. vii; Wellhausen, 
Reste Arab. Heidentums, p. 101; The Sacred Trees of the 
Assyrian Monuments, in the Babyl. and Oriental Record, 
vols. iii., iv.; Tylor, Zhe Winged Figures of the Assyrian 
and Other Ancient Monuments, in Proceedings Soc. Bibl. 
Arch. vol. xii.; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, p. 662. For the Hebrews specially: Scholz, Gótzen- 
dienst und Zawherwesen bei den Alten Hebriiern, p. 292; 
Baudissin, le. pp. 223-230. The best comparative study of 
Hebrew tree-worship is that of W. Robertson Smith, Rel. of 
Sem. 2d ed., 1894, s.v. Trees. 

E. G. H. 


GROWTH OF THE BODY: Fromthestudies 
of Majer for Galicia, Weissenberg for South Rus- 
sia, Sack for Moscow, and Yashchinsky for Poland, 
which give uniform results, it is found that Jewish 
children grow very rapidly up to the age of six, 
whereas usually development slackens at four; from 
six to eleven growth is slower; from eleven fo six- 
teen the body again increases rapidly, when growth 
again becomes slower, but still continues up to the 
age of thirty. At this age the maximum height is 
attained, whereas with Germans this height is 
reached at the age of twenty-three (Gould). At 
forty the body begins to decline and grow shorter. 
This is seen from the figures in the table, and in 
the diagram representing graphically the process of 
growth of Jewish children in South Russia and in 
Moscow, given by Weissenberg (“ Die Südrussischen 
Juden,” p. 17). 
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Sack compared the stature of Jewish school-chil- 
dren in Moscow with that of non-Jewish children 
attending the same schools. He found that the Jew- 
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ish children were shorter, But Yashchinsky, who 
took measurements of Jewish and non-Jewish school- 
children in Warsaw, Poland, found the contrary. 
According to lis investigations the Jews are taller 
than the Poles between the ages of twelve and sev- 
enteen notwithstanding the known fact that adult 
Poles are taller than adult Jews. 

In so far as Bavaria is concerned Ranke (“ Kör- 
pergrósse in Bayern: Beiträge zur Anthropologie 
Bayerns," iv.) has shown that the stature is lowest 
in those parts of the kingdom in which the infantile 
mortality is highest. —— 

From measurements taken by Fishberg from Jew- 
ish school-children in New York city, it appears 
that those born in the United States grow faster, 
and at maturity attain a greater stature, than those 
born in Europe. ‘There are two reasons for this 
phenomenon. First, the Jewish child in America is 
brought up amid better sanitary and hygienic sur- 
roundings; it is better nurtured, and the unhealthy 
heder is replaced by modern hy gienic public schools. 
The second and more important reason is that there 
is a process of selection at work. The stature of the 
Jewish immigrant to America is greater than the 
average of those left at home. This is a fact ob- 
served also among the immigrants of other races. 
It is the strongest physically who venture to change 
their place of abode. These taller Jews transmit 
their superior stature to their descendants. 

The body grows not only in height but also in 
Grrr, which is best measured by the chest. From 
the investigations of Sack and Weissenberg it has 
been found that the growth of the body in stature 
does not go hand in hand among Jews with its in- 
crease in breadth, but that they progress alternately. 
Up to maturity the height increases at the expense 
of the girth of the chest. After this period the 
body begins to broaden. The maximum girth of 


the chest is attained only between forty and fifty 
years Of age. Aftcr this there is n recession. 


The growth of the limbs has been shown to pro- 
gress rapidly up to sixteen years of age. It then 
proceeds slowly up-to tlie age of thirty, when the 
maximum is attained. After this time there is a 
recession. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Majer, Roczny Przyrost Ciala w Zydow 
Galicyjskich, Zbior Wiadomosci do Antropol. Krajowej 
tom iv., dzial ii., Cracow, 1880; N. B. Saek, J'izichesltoye Raz- 
vitye Ductei, Moscow, 1892: S. Yashehinsky, Antropontet- 
viteheskia Materialy k Izycheniu Razvitiya Rosta Vyesa. 
ete., s Polyakov i Yevreyev, Warsaw, 1889; S. Weissenberg, 
Die Südrussischen Juden, in Archiv für Anthropologie, 
xxxiii. 8, 4: A. D. Elkind, Yevrei, Trudy Antropologiches- 
«to Otdyela, xxi., Moscow, 1908. 


J. M. Ft. 


GROZOVSKI, JUDAH LÓB BEN ISAIAH 
REUBEN: Russian Hebraist; born at Pogosti, 
government of Minsk, in 1861. After having at- 
tended the yeshibah of Volozhin, Grozovski studied 
pedagogics in the Institute for Hebrew Teachers at 
Wilna. When twenty-seven years of age, he went 
to Palestine, teaching Hebrew in various places; 
in 1896 he received an appointment as teacher of 
IIebrew in the agricultural school of Jaffa. Three 
years later he removed to the Milk weh Yisracl col- 
ony, and filled the same office there. Grozovski 
published a series of text-books, among which are: 
“Bet ha-Sefer li-Bene Yisrael,” Jerusalem, 1891; 


t 
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“Sha‘ashu‘im,” db. 1891; “Bet Sefer ‘Ibri,” three 

graded courses in Hebrew, 1895-97; and “ Millon,” 

Hebrew-Russian-German dictionary, Warsaw, 1900. 
s. M. FR. 


GRUBER, JOSEPH: Austrian physician; born 
at Kosolup, Bohemia, Aug. 4, 1827; died at Vienna 
March 31, 1900. He graduated (M.D.) from the 
University of Vienna in 1855. In 1860 he settled in 
Vienna as a specialist in aural diseases, and became 
privat-docent in 1868. In the succeeding year he 
became chief surgeon of the aural department at the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus, In 1870 he was ap- 
-pointed assistant professor, and in 1878 became 
chief surgeon of the newly founded aural clinic of 
the university. In 1898 he was elected professor, 
which position he resigned in 1898. 

Gruber was the author of many essays and works 
(numbering in all nearly 200), and was for many 
years one of the editors of the * Monatsschrift für 
Ohrenheilkunde Sowie für Kehlkopf-, Nasen- und 
Rachenkrankheiten.” Among his writings may be 
mentioned: “Zur Pathologie der Hiimatocele,” Vi- 
enna, 1859; * Zur Pathologie und Therapie der Otitis 
interna,” čb. 1860; “ Anatomisch-Physiologische Stu- 
dien über das Trommelfell und die Gehórknóchel- 
chen,” 4b. 1867; “Lehrbuch der Ohrenheilkunde,? 
ib. 1870, 2d ed. 1888. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lexikon, Vienna, 1901, s.v. 


S. F. T. B. 


GRUBY, DAVID: French physician; born at 
Neusatz (Ujvidék), Hungary, Oct. 10, 1810; died in 
Paris Nov. 16, 1898. He studied medicine at. the 
University of Vienna, and graduated in 1884. Al- 
though at that time a Jew was rarely permitted to 
hold a position in the university hospital, Gruby was 
appointed assistant surgeon upon the recommenda- 
tion of the well-known physician Wattmann. Soon 


after, he went to London, and in 1839 to Paris, where 
he engaged in private practise. 


Gruby was one of the leaders in microscopical re- 
search, and gave free public lectures, which were 
largely attended, on microscopy, experimental phys- 
lology, and pathology. The results of his experi- 
ments are embodied in: "Observationes Microsco- 
pice ad Morphologiam Pathologicam Spectantes," 
Vienna, 1889; and * Morphologia Fluidorum Patho- 
logicorum,” čb. 1840. 

As a practitioner Gruby was very successful. He 
was physician to the younger Dumas and to Hein- 
rich Heine. 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Lex. s.v.; Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v. 


8. F.T. H. 


GRUN, MAURICE: Russian painter; born at 
Reval, Russia, in 1870. He studied art at Munich 
aud Geneva, and in 1890 went to Paris. There he 
became a pupil of Jules Lefèbre and Benjamin Con- 
stant, receiving the Academy medal and several 
honorable mentions. When but twenty-four years 
of age Grün was appointed principal of the School 
of Arts at Bahia, Brazil. In 1896 he returned to 
Europe and again settled in Paris, but removed in 
1898 to London, where hehassinceresided. Among 
his many paintings may be mentioned: “Brittany 
Interior,” “Peaceful Moments,” “For Queen and 


Empire,” “Overhauling the Nets,” “Oh, Bother!” 
“Idle Moments,” “The Unexpected Return,” “First 
Start in Life.” He is also well known as a portrait- 
painter. 

I. R. F. T. H. 


GRUNBAUM, MAX (MAIER): German Ori- 
entalist; born in Seligenstadt, Hesse, July 15, 1817; 
died in Munich Dec. 11, 1898. Grünbaum studied 
philology and philosophy at Giessen and Bonn. In 
1858 he became superintendent of the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum in New York city. He returned to 
Europe in 1870, and spent the remainder of his days 
in Munich. After 1862 nearly all his papers on 
Oriental philology and folk-lore appeared in the 
* Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesell- 
schaft”; and after his death they were reedited by 
Felix Perles under the title * Gesammelte Aufsütze 
zur Sprach- und Sagenkunde,” Berlin, 1901. The 
following are among his larger works: “Jiidisch- 
Deutsche Chrestomathie,” 1882; “ Mischsprachen 
und Sprachmischungen," 1885; * Neue Beitrüge zur 
Semitischen Sagenkunde," 1898; “Die Jüdisch- 
Deutsche Litteratur in Deutschland, Polen, und 
Amerika,” 1894; *Jüdisch-Spanische Chrestoma- 
thie,” Frankfort, 1896. He had nearly completed 
the recataloguing of the works in the Hebrew depart- 
ment of the Munich State Library when he died. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bettelheim, Biographisches Jahrbuch, 1899, 

pp. 235-236: Allyemeine Zeitung, Munich, 1898, Beilage No. 


285, pp. 9-6: Münchener Neueste Nachrichten, 1898, No. 
591, p. 1; Perles, in Gesammelte Aufstitze, Preface. 


S. N. D. 


GRUNEBAUM, ELIAS: German rabbi; borm 
in the Palatinate Sept. 10, 1807; died in Landau. 
Sept. 25, 1893. In 1823 he went to Mayence, where: 
he became a pupil of the Talmudist Lób Ellinger, 
and in 1826 continued his Talmudic studies at Mann- 
heim; in 1827 he went to Frankfort-on-the- Main. 


Hd 


where he attended the rabbinical lectures of Solomon . 


Trier, Aaron Fuld, and Biir Adler, and prepared 


himself for the university. In 1831 he entered the: 


University of Bonn, where he became intimately 


acquainted with Abraham Geiger. In 1832 he went: 
to Munich to continue his studies. In 1835 he was: 
appointed to the rabbinate of Birkenfeld, and the: 


next year became rabbi of the Landau district, as 
position which he held till his death. Griinebauzy 
was one of the most zealous and determined repre- 
sentatives of Reform Judaism. It is due to his ef- 
forts that the so-called “Jews’ oath” was abolished 
in Bavaria (1862). In appreciation of his work for 
the improvement of the Jewish school-system, Lud- 
wig II. of Bavaria bestowed upon him the Order of St. 
Michael. Besides contributing to Geiger’s various 
magazinesand to the * Allgemeine Zeitung desJuden- 
tums,” Jost’s * Annalen," and Stein’s * Volkslehrer, " 
Grünebaum published: * Die Sittenlehre des Juden- 
thums Anderen Bekenntnissen Gegenüber Nebst dem 
Geschichtlichen Nachweise über Entstehung des 
Pharisiiismus und Dessen Verhältnis zum Stifter 
der Christlichen Religion," Mannheim, 1867; “ Zu- 
stiinde und Kümpfe der Juden, mit Besonderer Be- 
ziehung auf die Rheinpfalz,” ib. 1843; “ Gottesdienst- 
liche Vorträge,” Carlsruhe, 1844; ‘“Israelitische 
Gemeinde, Synagoge und Schule,” Landau, 1861; 


Grunfeld 
Guadalajara 


* Reden " (delivered on various occasions). Many of 
his sermons were published in Kayserling's “ Biblio- 
thek Jüd. Kanzelredner.” 


s. M. K. 


GRÜN FELD, ALFRED: Austrian pianist; 
born at Prague July 4, 1852; studied under.Höger, 
under Krejci at the Prague Conservatorium, and 
under Kullak at the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst, 
Berlin. In 1873 he settled at Vienna, where he re- 
ceived the title of * Kammervirtuos." He has made 
tours through Europe and the United States. 

During a visit to Germany Grünfeld was ap- 
pointed court pianist to Emperor William I. Since 
1897 he hàs been professor at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium. Of his compositions may be mentioned the 
following works for the pianoforte: Octave-study, 
op. 15; Minuet, op. 81; and Spanish Serenade, op. 97. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musikalisches Wochenblatt, xiv. 948; Ehr- 

lich, Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, pp. 
115, 116. 
8 J. So. 


GRUNFELD, HEINRICH: Austrian violon- 
cellist; born at Prague April 21, 1855; a brother of 
Alfred Grünfeld. Educated at the Prague Conserva- 
torium, he went to Berlin in 1876, and for eight years 
taught at the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst in that 
‘city. In conjunction with Xaver Scharwenka and 
Gustav Hollünder (later with Sauret, M. Pauer, and 
F. Zajic), hearranged trio soirées which became very 
popular, In 1866 Grünfeld was appointed court 
violoncellist to King William of Prussia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann. Musik-Lexvikon; Baker, 
Dict. of Music and Musicians. l 
8. J. So. 
GRUNFELD, JOSEF: Austrian physician and 
"writer; born at Gyónk, Hungary, Nov. 19, 1840. 
After graduating from the gymnasium at Kaschau, 
the went successively to the universities of Budapest 
(1861) and Vienna (1868), graduating (M.D.) from 
the latter in 1867. He became privat-docent at Vi- 
enna in 1881, and chief of division at the Poliklinik 
of Vienna in 1885. He has published a “ Compen- 
dium der Augenheilkunde” that has gone through 
four editions, and (in * Deutsche Chirurgie”) * Die 
Endoskopie der Harnróhre und Blase." He was the 
first to use the endoscope. He is known for his 
many surgical innovations as well as through nu- 
merous monographsin his special department. Pro- 
fessional activities did not hinder Grünfeld from 
interesting himself in the affairs of the Jewish com- 
munity. He was one of the founders, and for more 
than eight years president, of the Oesterreichisch- 
Israelitische Union. B: 
GRÜNHUT, DAVID: German rabbi of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, where his father was secretary of 
the congregation, and his maternal grandfather, 
Simon Günzburg, was a member of the rabbinate. 
In 1682 he edited Hayyim Vital’s book on transmi- 
gration, “Gilgulim.” This brought upon him the 
censure of the rabbinate, which was opposed to Shab- 
bethai Zebi and, therefore, to the Cabula. He never- 
theless reprinted this work in 1684. He also pub- 
lished “Tob Ro i," rules on shehitah in the form of a 
catechism, together with * Migdal Dawid,” homilies 
on the Pentateuch, and notes on some Talmudic trea- 
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tises (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1712), and à commen- 
tary on Abraham ibn Ezra's grammatical puzzle in 
the 1712 (Frankfort) edition of the “Sefer Hasidim,” 
which commentary was reprinted in the 1718 (ċb.) 
edition of Samuel Uceda's commentary on Abot en- 
titled “Midrash Shemuel.” He was rabbi in Aue, 
Hesse-Nassau, and perhaps also in Heimerdingen. 
He was on good terms with the anti-Jewish writers 
J. J. Schudt and Johann A. Eisenmenger, and 
wrote a preface to the latter’s edition of the Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horowitz, Frankfurter Rabbiner, ii. 54 et 
seg.; Maggid, Zur Gesch. und Genealogie der Giinzburge, 
p. 15 and Index, St. Petersburg, 1899. D 


GRUNHUT, KARL SAMUEL: Austrian ju- 
rist; born at Bur-St. Georgen, Hungary, Aug. 3, 
1844. He became associate professor in the jurid- 
ical faculty of the University of Vienna in 1872, 
after having published “ Die Lehre von der Wech- 
selbegebung nach Verfall," Vienna, 1871. In 1873 
“Das Enteienungsrecht " appeared, and he founded 
the “Zeitschrift fir das Privat- und Oeffentliche 
Recht der Gegenwart,” a quarterly. In 1874 he was 
promoted to the professorship of commercial law. 
“Das Recht des Kommissionshandels” was pub- 
lished at Vienna iu 1879, since which date his liter- 
ary activity has been devoted chietly to the subjects 
of notes and bills, to the literature of which he has 
contributed “ Wechselrecht,” 2 vols., Leipsic, 1897, 
constituting part of the “Systematisches Handbuch 
der Deutschen Rechtswissenschaft,” edited by Karl 
Binding; in addition, he has published a short 
* Grundriss des Wechselrechts,” 2b. 1899, which simi- 
larly forms part of the “Grundriss des Oesterreich- 
ischen Rechts in Systematischer Bearbeitung," ed- 
ited by Finger, Frankl, and Ullman; and, for 
practical purposes, * Lehrbuch des Wechselrechts,” 
ib. 1900. | Grünhut has the title of “ Kaiserlicher 
Hofrath," and has been since 1897 a life-member of 
the Austrian House of Lords (Herrenhaus). He has 
been decorated with the star of the Order of Francis 
Joseph (1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers I onversations- Levilton, s.v.; Kohut, 

PEEL UTER Israelitische Münner und Frauen, part 16, p. 
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GRÜNHUT, LAZAR: Hungarian rabbi and 
writer; born at Gerenda, Hungary, in 1850. Re- 
ceiving his diploma asrabbi while a mere vouth, he 
went to Berlin, where he attended the lectures of 
Dr. Israel Hildesheimer at the rabbinical seminary, as 
well as those at the university. He graduated (Ph. D.) 
from the University of Bern. For eleven years he 
officiated as rabbi at Temesvar, Hungary. In 1892 
he was appointed director of the Jewish orphan asy- 
Jum at Jerusalem. Grünhut's works include: “ Rri- 
tische Untersuchung des Midrasch Kohelet Rabbah” 
(Berlin, 1892); “Das Verbot des Genusses von Ge- 
siiuertem am Rüsttage des Pessachfestes,” in “ Zeit. 
für Evangelische "Theologie," 1894-98; “Midrash 
Shir ha-Shirim" (Jerusalem, 1897); “Sefer ha-Lik- 
kutim," ivi. (Jerusalem, 1898-1908); “Ezra und 
Nehemia, Kritisch Erlüutert," part 1 (7b. 1899); 
“Saadia Gaon und Sein Commentar zum Buche 
Daniel" (St. Petersburg, 1899); “Saadia Gaon und 
Sein Commentar zu (Danicl.) Ezra und Nehemia” 
(ib. 1902); * Yalkut ha-Machiri zu den Sprüchen 
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Salomos” (Jerusalem, 1902); “Die Reisebeschrei- 

bungen des R. Benjamin von Tudela,” published 

from manuscripts, with translations and introduc- 

tion (2b. 1908). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Rabbiner-Seminar zu Bertin, p. 41, 
Berlin, 1898. g 


GRUNWALD, MAX: German rabbi and folk- 
lorist; born at Zabrze, Prussian Silesia, Oct. 10, 
1871: educated at the gymnasium of Gleiwitz and 
(1889) at the university in Breslau, where he also 
attended the lectures of the Jewish theological semi- 
nary. In 1895 he accepted the rabbinate of the 
Hamburg Neue Dammthor Synagogue, where he 
remained until 1908, when he became rabbi of the 
Fifteenth District of Vienna. Since Jan., 1898, he 
has been editor of the “Mittheilungen der Gesell- 
schaft fir Jiidische Volkskunde,” which society was 
founded by him in 1897 and of which he is presi- 
dent (1908). He was also one of the principal found- 
ers of the Hamburg Jewish Museum. 

In addition to a large number of essays on gen- 
eral literature, folk-lore, and Jewish history, which 
appeared chiefly in the * Mittheilungen," Grunwald 
wrote the following. “Das Verhültnis Malebranche's 
zu Spinoza,” Breslau, 1892; “Die Eigennamen des 
Alten Testamentes in Ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Kennt- 
nis des Hebrüischen Volksglaubens,” zb. 1895; 
“Spinoza in Deutschland,” Berlin, 1897; “ Portugie- 
sengrüber auf Deutscher Erde," Hamburg, 1902; 
*Juden als Rheder und Seefahrer," Berlin, 1909; 
“Hamburger Deutsche Juden bis zur Auflösung der 
Dreigemeinden in 1811," Hamburg, 1908; " Die Mo- 
derne Frauenbewegung und das Judenthum," 
Vienna, 1908. S. 


GRÜNWALD, MORITZ: Austrian rabbi; born 
March 29, 1858, at Ungarisch Hradisch, Moravia; 
died in London June 10, 1895. After a short stay 
in Prague he entered (1818) the Breslau Jewish tho- 
ological seminary. In 1881 he was called to the rab- 
binate of Belovár, Croatia; in 1884-87 he wasrabbi of 
Pisek, Bohemia, in 1887-93 of Jung-Bunzlau, Bohe- 
mia. In the latter year he became chief rabbi of 
Bulgaria, with his seat at Sofia. He was at the 
same time director of the national rabbinical semi- 
nary, teaching Talmud and Midrash. Grünwald was 
an able linguist, and a member of several scientific 
societies, including the Société de Numismatique 
et d' Archéologie, and was highly esteemed by Prince 
Ferdinand and the Bulgarian government. 

Of his numerous writings the following may be 
mentioned: * Die Bibel, der Talmud und die Evan- 
eclien” (1877); “Zur Gesch. der Gemeinde Dyhern- 
furth ? (1882); * Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde 
in Ragusa” (1888); * Gesch. der Juden in Böhmen ” 
(Ist part, 1886); “ Ueber das Verhültniss der Kirchen- 
vüter zur Talmudischen und Midraschischen Lite- 
ratur? (1891); “Ueber den Einfluss der Psalmen auf 
die Entwicklung der Christlichen Liturgie und 
Hymnologie" (1892); “Rabbi Salomo Efraim Lunt- 
schitz ” (1892); “Sitten und Bräuche der Juden im 
Orient ? (1894). 

Grünwald was the founder and editor of the ^Jü- 
disches Centralblatt " (1889-85). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June, 1895. 


Un 


GRUNWALD-ZERKOWITZ (né Zerko- 
witz), SIDONIE: Austrian authoress; bornin To- 
bitschau, Moravia, Feb. 17, 1852. Her early educa- 
tion she received from her father, a physician. With 
her parents she removed successively to Holleschau, 
Vienna, and Budapest. She is well versed in 
French, Italian, Hungarian, Czech, and English, and 
obtained a diploma as teacher of languages. After 
tcaching for a few years, she received (1874) from 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria a free scholarship at his the- 
atrical school in Munich. Her studies were inter- 
rupted by her marriage to Prince Theodore Koloko- 
tronis of Greece. Joining the Greek Catholie Church; 
she accompanied her husband to Athens, where both 
she and her husband were disowned by the latter's 
family. Disappointed, she returned to Moravia, be- 
came à teacher, and, after securing a divorce, mar- 
ried (1877) a wealthy Vienna merchant by the name 
of Grünwald. Since then she has lived in Vienna, 
where for some time she edited * La Mode." 

When only thirteen years of age she published her 
first essays on literature, in German and Hungarian, 
in the newspapers of Budapest. In 1874 appeared, 
in Vienna, *Zwanzig Gedichte von Kalman Toth.” 
translated from the Hungarian. "These were fol- 
lowed by “Die Lieder der Mormonin,” Dresden and 
Utah, 1886, 7th ed. 1900; * Die Mode in der Frauen- 
kleidung," Vienna, 1889; * Das Gretchen von Heute," 
Zurich, 1890, 7th ed. 1900; * Achmed's Ehe," 1900; 
*Doppel-Ehen," 1900; “Poctischer Hirt," 1901; 
* Schattenseiten des Frauenstudiums," 1901. She is 
also the author of songs against anti-Semitism, and 
has contributed many articles to the newspapers. 
among which may be mentioned those contributed 
to the Berlin “Bühne und Welt”: *'Toilettenkünst- 
lerinnen auf der Bühne”; critical essays on Sarah 
Bernhardt, Wolter, Dusé, Réjane, Jane Hading, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon, lix. 340- 
841; Madame Kolokotronis, in Weue Freie Presse, Dec., 
1874, Nos. 3703 and 8709; Blaustrumpf und Fürsten, in Kak- 
tus, 1874, No. 91. 

S. F. T. H. 


GUADALAJARA (MNINDN TNI; TININ T): 
City in Castile, Spain. When Tarik ibn Zaid con- 
quered the city in 711, he found Jews there, as in 
Toledo and other places, and gave the conquered 
city to them to guard. In the “fuero” (charter) 
which Alfonso VII. gave to the city in 1139, Jews 
were placed on an equality with the knights: two- 
thirds of them had to follow the king in battle, 
while the other third stayed behind for defense. 
Guadalajara had a considerable Jewish community 
in the thirteenth century, and in 1290 paid as much 
in taxes as Ciudad Real. Itwas very much reduced 
through the persecution of 1891 and through the 
enforced baptisms due to it, so that in 1476 it could 
hardly pay one-third of the former taxes. Thenum- 
ber of Maranos in the city was so large that King 
Juan II. issued a command to the city to treat bap- 
tized Jews like persons who were born Christians and 
to give them official positions. 

In 1489 a Jew established a Hebrew printing- 
press in Guadalajara, at which Solomon ben Moses 
Levi ibn Alkabiz was engaged as printer and cor- 
rector, He brought out in that year an edition of 
David Kimhi’s commentary to the Later Prophets, 


Guaranty 
Guardian 


and (c. 1482) Jacob ben Asher's Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer. 

Meir ben Solomon ben Sahulah, who carried on a 

correspondence with Solomon Adret and Samuel 

Motot, lived in Guadalajara, and Moses de Leon 

and Isaac ben Harun Sulaiman were born there. 

Many of the Jews who were driven out of Guadala- 

jara in 1492 went to Algiers, where they had their 

own synagogue with a special ritual. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. i. 194, ii. 400, iii. 121 ; Erseh and 
Gruber, J7c3c. section ii., part 28, p. 37; Sachs, Die Religiöse 
Poesie der Juden in Spanien, p. 3275 Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl., eol. 869; Habler, 4eonographie Ihberique, p. 49. 


G. M. K. 
GUARANTY. See ASMAKTA. 


GUARDIA, LA, THE HOLY CHILD OF: 
Subject of a story invented by the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion shortly after its institution, A Christian boy, 
whose name, age, and family vary in different ac- 
counts, is said to have been crucified and killed by 
six Maranos and five Jews—not to use his blood for 
ritual purposes, but to employ his heart for the pur- 
pose of working charms. "The following persons 
were accused of the crime: 

The tour Franco brothers, who were draymen; the wool- 
comber Benito Garcia, a baptized Jew, who had traveled a 
great deal; and John de Ocaña; also five Jews: Ga (Isaac) 
Franco, aged 84 years, formerly residentin Tembleque and after- 
ward in Quintanar: his two sons. Mose and Yuce Franco, the 
latter a shoemaker in Tembleque; David de Pereyon, a poor 
man iu La Guardia, who appears to have had charge of the ritual 
ceremonies in the little community ; and the Tembleque physi- 
cian Maestre Yuce Tazarte. 

The accused were arrested by the Inquisition in 
1490, either in Segovia or Astorga, and were sum- 
moned before the tribunal at Avila. The physician 
Yuce Tazarte, Mose Franco, and David de Pereyon 
died before the beginning of the trial, which lasted 
from Dec. 17, 1490, to Nov. 16, 1491, and terminated 
with the condemnation of the accused. The chief 
witness was Yuce Franco, a young 
man hardly twenty years old and of 
limited intellect, upon whose testi- 
mony the tribunal laid especial em- 
phasis—all other testimony in the case 
has been lost or destroyed. ^ Another interesting 
character in the suit was Benito Garcia, who had 
been baptized when he was forty, but soon repented 
his apostasy and returned to Judaism. The confes- 
sion of Yuce Franco, either voluntary (as was pre- 
tended) or forced (through fear of martyrdom and 
the application of torture), showed that the accused 
had crucified a child at night in a den situated on 
the street of La Guardia; that they had put a crown 
of thorns on his head, opened his veins, caught his 
blood in a basin, and then torn out his heart with 
imprecations upon Jesus. Thereupon they were 
said to have taken the dead child from the cross and 
to have buried him the same night in a place which 
could never be found again. Some days later the 
same persons again gathered at night in the same 
den to utter curses and, with the assistance of the 
physician Tazarte, to practise magic by means of 
the child’s heart andaconsecrated host. The object 
of these charms was to bring about the death of all 
Inquisitors and Christians, to destroy the Christian 
faith, and to make the Jewish faith prevail gener- 
ally. Since the charm had no effect, the conspira- 


Testimony 
of Yuce 
Franco. 
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tors met a third time, and sent Benito Garcia with 
the child’s heart and a new host to Rabbi Moses 
Abenamias in Zamora and to another rabbi of thai 
city, in the hope that they might be more successful 
in their witchcraft. This was the crime laid to the 

charge of the Jews and Maranos. | 
The accused and the witnesses, who were heard 
separately by the Inquisitors without being brought 
face to face, contradicted one another in regard to the 
age of the child, the names of his parents, the place 
of his birth and residence, and the place where the 
crime was committed. The child wag 


Dis- missed nowhere, was sought nowhere: 
crepancies one person testified that he had been 
in taken in Lille; another that he had 

the Story. been kidnaped in Toledo; a third that 
Moses Franco had seized him in Quin- 

tanar. Only one person knew that the child's father 


was called Alonzo Martin and that he resided in 
Quintanar. 

Through fright the innocent Yuce Franco became 
seriously ill; and the Inquisitor sent a physician, 
Antonio de Avila, to attend him. Antonio under- 
stood Hebrew and was probably a baptized Jew. 
Franco asked that the Inquisitor send a rabbi to him. 
Instead of a rabbi a priest was sent, who pretended 
to be the rabbi Abraham. In Antonio’s presence 
Franco is said to have confessed to this priest that 
he had been arrested for the murder of an eleven- 
year-old boy. He made the priest promise to en- 
trust this confession to no one but Rabbi Abraham 
Senior. Abraham Senior is known to have been that 
business friend of Isaac Abravanel who later ac- 
cepted baptism. All the further proceedings were 
founded on this fabrication. The child of La 
Guardia never existed, but the unjustly accused 
persons were either strangled and then burned or 
were burned alive (Nov. 16, 1491). 

The supposed martyrdom of the child of La Guar- 
dia, in which even Spanish scholars of modern and 
of most recent times still believe (Rios, * Hist." iii. 
818), has caused wide discussion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : El Nino Inocente, hij de Toledo y Martir 
de la Guardia por ei Licenciado Sebastian de Nieva Calvo, 
Comisario de S. Oficio de lt Inquisicion y Natural de Tem- 
bleque, Toledo, 1628; Antonio de Guzman, Historia del Inao- 
cente Trinitario, cl Santo Niño de la Guardia, Madrid, 
1720; Martin Martinez Moreno, Historia del Martirio del 
Santo Niño dela Guardia, Sacada Principalmente de los 
Procesos Contra los Reos, ete., Madrid, 1726; Paulino Her- 
rero, Breve Resumen de ta Historia del Santo Niña [no- 
cente, Cristóbal, por un Devoto Suya, Toledo, 1853; Felipe 
Garcia, Job Nepulcro del Santo Niño de la Guardia, ib. 
1883; Lope de Vega, Comedia Famosa det Niño Inocente 
de la Guardia; videl Fita, in Boletin de la Real Acad. 
Flist. xi., who gives the testimony, with many references; 
idem, Estudios Historicos, vii, Madrid, 1887; Isidor Loeb, 
in R. E. J. xv. 203 et seq., who was the first to demonstrate 
the folly of the accusation; Lea, in English Historical Re- 
view, iv. 239, London, 1889. The whole tragedy is represented 
d E in a painting at the entrance to the Cathedral of 
'l'oledo. 


G. M. K. 


GUARDIAN AND WARD: Tho Biblical JON, 
or “nursing-father ” (Isa. xlix. 93; Esth. ii. 7), is un- 
known to the Mishnah; a guardian is called *apo- 
tropos” (the Greek émírpoxoc); the ward is simply 
" yatom" (“orphan” or “ fatherless”). The Mishnah 
(Git. v. 4) says: “A guardian appointed by the father 
[which seems to include any other transmitter of in- 
heritance] must swear [at the end of his trust] that 
he has kept back nothing; one appointed by the 
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Guardian 
Guetta 


court need not swear.” Abba Saul says just the 
contrary, and is sustained by the Talmud (Git. 52b). 
A man who has minor children, or whose wife is 

pregnant, should, when nearing death, 


Appoint- name a guardian, which he may do 
ment. by word of mouth. He may appoint 


à minor, a woman, or a bondman (Git. 
01a), or, according to later views, he may order his 
estate to be turned over to his minor heirs direct. 
When the father fails to act, the court, as “ father of 
the fatherless,” should appoint a guardian, who 
must be a free man and of full age. He should be 
of good repute, trustworthy, able toassert the rights 
of his wards and plead their cause, and versed in 
worldly affairs. Ifa kinsman, he can not take over 
real estate (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Nahalot, x. 6; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 290, 2). When the 
court finds that the guardian is wasting the estate 
of the wards, or when, in the case of a guardian ap- 
pointed by the court, he falls under suspicion by 
living beyond his own means, he should be removed 
(Git. 52b). Under later rulings theappointing court 
takes an inventory of the ward’s estate, of which it 
keeps one copy, the guardian holding the other. 

The rule regarding persons of unsound mind and 
deaf-mutes is the same as that regarding minors; 
and an apotropos, who in Anglo-American law 
would be known as a “committee,” should be ap- 

pointed for them, with like powers 
Committee. and duties to those of guardians proper 

(Ket. 48a; Yeb. 118a). But if an or- 
phan adult shows the habits of a spendthrift, the 
court has no power to keep his estate from him, or 
to appoint a committee for him, unless it was so or- 
dered by his father (Nahalot, x. 8). 

A person appointed either by the father or by the 
court may resign his trust provided he has not taken 
possession of the ward's property; but after taking 
possession he may not resign unless he is about to 
remove from the ward's place of residence; in which 
case he should turn the property over to the court, 
in order that it may appoint another guardian. The 
Mishnah, in the section above quoted, speaks of 
“children who rely on the master of the house,” that 
is, on some adult, man or woman, in whose family 
they live. The person so chosen assumes all the du- 
tiesand has many of the powers of a guardian, Such 
a person can recover the cost of feeding and clothing 
the ward when the latter comes of ago. 

Generally speaking, the guardian “receives and 
disburses, builds and tears down, leases or plants, 
and does whatever he finds to be in the interest of 
his wards; he gives them to eat and to drink, and 
makes all outlays according to the estate in hand 

and to their station—necither too liber- 

Powers ally nor too scantily ? (Hoshen Mish- 
and Duties. pat, 290, 7, following Nahalot, xi. 4). 

For money left to infants a guardian is 
not necessary; the court may invest it upon proper 
security orinland; butitis the later opinion that for 
money also a guardian should be found. Movable 
property may be sold by the court after an appraise- 
ment, but a guardian may sell it without tho inter- 
vention of a court. If a market is near at hand, he 
should take the movables there and sell them, and 
invest the proceeds. Jn cases of doubt—if, for in- 
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stance, he has wine on hand which, kept, might 
sour, or which, taken to a distant market, would be 
exposed to risk of loss—the guardian should act as 
he would with his own. The guardian may and 
should sell cattle, slaves, fields, and vineyards if 
necessary to feed the ward, and should sell them in 
the order here given; but he should not sell such 
property tolay the money away, nor should he sell 
fields to buy slaves, or vice versa, or a poor field to 
buy a better one, for the venture might miscarry; 
but one field may be sold to get oxen with which to 
till the remainder. 

If the orphan is sued, the guardian should not 
himself undertake the defense, for he might lose; 
but if he does appear and defeats the claim, the 
judgment is binding. He has no power to manumit 
a Slave, even on the prospect of the slave paying for 
himself afterward. He should (in Palestince) tithe 
and take out the * terumah " from the ward's crops. 
He provides the ward with sukkah, lulab, a scroll 
of the Law, phylacteries, etc., but does not dispense 
alms or charity in any form on his behalf, not even 
for the redemption of captives. But the court ap- 
pointing the committce fora lunatic or deaf-mute 
may assess payments for charity out of the estate 
(Git. 51a). 

As shown above, only an appointee of the court 
has to clear himself on oath—the “solemn oath.” 
But when the ward, on coming of age, makes a dis- 

tinct claim of what is due him, every 

Ac- guardian must clear himself by oath. 

counting. A guardian is not required to render 

to the ward or to the court detailed 

accounts; but religion demands that he should keep 

a very accurate one for “the Father of the fatherless ” 

who rides the heavens. The guardian is not liable 

for anything stolen or lost, but he is liable for neg- 
ligence or fraud. 


Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 290, covers 
nearly the whole subject. 
S. S. L. N. D. 


GUASTALLA, ENRICO: Italian soldier; born 
at Guastalla 1828; died at Milan Sept. 28, 1908. 
Though brought up to 
a commercial life, he 
joined the army as a 
volunteer in 1848. He 
took part in the de- 
fense of Rome, and for 
his bravery in the bat- 
tle of Vascello was ap- 
pointedlieutenant. He 
afterward went to 
Piedmont, but, sus- 
pected of revolutionary 
tendeneies by the gov- 
ernment, fled to Lon- 
don, where he came in 
connection with Maz- 
zini. In 1859 he re- 
turned to Italy and 
joined Garibaldi at 
omo. He was 
wounded in the leg at 
Volturno (Oct. 1, 1860). 


he became a member 


Enrico Guastalla. 


After a month's inaction 
of Garibaldi’s staff. At 
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Aspromonte the whole staff was captured and im- 
prisoned. | 
Guastalla again saw active service in 1866, and 
fought under Garibaldi at Como, Brescia, Lonoto, 
Salo, and Desenzano. He retired from the army 
with the rank of major and the insignia of knight 
commandant of the Order of St. Maurice and Bt. 
Lazarus. He was member of the Italian Parliament 


for Varese. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Juden als Soldaten, 1897, p. 117 ; Jew. Chron. 
(London), May 10, 1895; L^ Illustrazione, Oct., 1908. 


S. dx 


GUATEMALA, See SouTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

GÜDEMANN, MORITZ: Austrian rabbi; born 
at Hildesheim, Germany, Feb. 19, 1885. He was 
educated at Breslau (Ph.D. 1858), and took his rab- 
binical diploma (1862) at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of that city. In the latter year he was 
called to the rabbinate of 
Magdeburg; in 1866 he 
went to Vienna as 
preacher, where he became 
rabbi in 1868, and chief 
rabbiin 1890. Güdemann 
has especially distin- 
guished himself by his in- 
vestigations into the his- 
tory of Jewish education 
and culture. He has pub- 
lished: “Dic Geschichte 
der Juden in Magdeburg,” 
1865; “ Die Neugestaltung 
des Rabbinenwesens,” 
1866; * Sechs Predegten,” 
1867; "Jüdisches im 
Christenthum des Refor- 
mationszeitalters," 1870; 
“Jüdisches Unterrichts- 
wesen Während der Spanisch-Arabischen Periode,” 
1873; “Religionsgeschichtliche Studien,” 1876; 
“Gesch. des Erzichungswesens und der Kultur der 
Abendliindischen Juden," 8 vols., 1880-88; “Näch- 
stenliebe," 1890; *Quellenschriften zur Gesch. des 
Unterrichts und der Erziehung bei den Deutschen 
Juden,” 1894; & Das Judenthum in Seinen Grundzü- 
gen und nach Seinen Geschichtlichen Grundlagen 
Dargestellt,” 1909; “Das Judenthum im Neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitalter in Christlicher Darstellung," 
1908. In his * Nationaljudentum ” (Vienna, 1897) he 
wroteagainstthe tendencies of Zionism to lay more 
stress on the national than on the religious character 


Moritz Giidemann. 


of Judaism, for which he was severely attacked by the 


friends of the Zionist movement. As far back as 1871, 
however, he had strongly protested against the pro- 
posal of the Jewish community of Vicnna to strike 
from the prayer-book all passages referring to the 
return of the Jews to the Holy Land (compare his 
sermon “ Jerusalem, die Apfer und die Orgel,” 1871), 
and had even gone so far as to threaten to resign from 
the board of trustees if his protest should remain 
unheeded. 


8. L. B. 


GUENÉE, ANTOINE: French priest and 
Christian apologist; born at Etampes 1717; died 


1808. He wrote, besides various apologetic works, 
* Lettres de Quelques Juifs Portugais, Allemands et 
Polonais, à M. de Voltaire," Paris, 1769, often re- 
printed and translated into English and other lan- 
guages. The letters are a defense of the Bible, not 
of Judaism. 

Spee La Grande Encyclopédie; Gritz, Gesch. xi. 


D. 


GUERON, YAKIR (PRECIADO): Turkish 
rabbi; born in 1813; died at Jerusalem Feb. 4, 1874. 
He was the sixth rabbi of Adrianople descended from 
the Gueron family. He became rabbi in 1885, and 
eleven years later met Sultan 'Abd al-Majid, whom 
he induced to restore the privileges formerly con- 
ceded to the non-Mussulman communities. Gueron, 
with the rabbis of Smyrna and Seres, was made an 
arbitrator in a rabbinical controversy at Constanti- 
nople, and was chosen acting chief rabbi of the 
Turkish capital in 1868. Both ‘Abd al-Majid and 
his successor ‘Abd al-‘Aziz conferred decorations 
upon him, . 

Gueron resigned his office in 1872, and proceeded 
to Jerusalem, where he died two years later. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Lebanon, x., No. 30. 


8. A. D. 
GUERTA DE JÉRUSALAIM. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 


GUESTS. See HOSPITALITY. 


GUETERBOCK, KARL EDUARD: German 
jurist; born at Königsberg, East Prussia, April 18, 
1880. He studied history, later law, at the univer- 
sities of Königsberg, Bonn, Munich, and Berlin, 
graduating in 1851. He was admitted to the bar in 
1859, and became a judge in his native town, where 
he was appointed privat-docent in Prussian law in 
1861. Two years later he was elected assistant pro- 
fessor, in 1868 professor, in which year he resigned 
his position as judge. He has embraced the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Gueterbock has written various essays for jour- 
nals, professional and general, and is the author of: 
“Die Englischen Aktiengesellschaftgesetze von 1856 
und 1857,” Berlin, 1858; “ Ueber Einige in der Praxis 
Hervorgetretene Mängel des Preussischen Konkurs- 
verfahrens,” 4b. 1960; * Henricus de Bracton und 
Sein Verhültniss zum Römischen Hecht," 75. 1862 
(English transl. by Coxe, Philadelphia, 1866); “De 
Jure Maritimo quod in Prussia Seeculo XVI et Or- 
tum Est et in Usu Fuit," Königsberg, 1866; “Die 
Entstehungsgeschichte der Carolina," Würzburg, 
1876. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon; De le Roi, 

Judcn-Misston, p. 292. 

S. Fe TT H: 

GUETTA, ISAAC: Talmudic scholar and pro- 
moter of Jewish learning, whose ancestors went to 
the Orient from Huete, Spain; born June 5, 1777; 
lived for several years in Triest. In his old age he 
went to Safed, where, as in Tiberias, he founded 
Talmudic seminaries, and died Feb. 2, 1857 (8 Shebat, 
5617). The scholars of Palestine extol him for his 
learning and generosity. He is the author of four 
volumes of novell to the Babylonian Talmud, pub- 
lished in Leghorn 1846-47 and in Vienna 1851-56, 
under the title “Sedeh Yizhak.” The modern He- 
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Guggenheim 
Guizolfi 


brew poet David Ara of Triest, author of the collec- 
tion “ Kol Dawid” (Venice, 1880), is his grandson. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. D. Luzzatto, Note to Joseph ha-kohen's 

‘Emek ha-Balia, p. 1: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yis- 

rael, pp. 215 ef Seg. ; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 

276, 800; David Ara, Kol Dawid, p. 78. 

G. M. K. 

GUGGENHEIM, MEYER: American mer- 
chant and mining magnate; born in Langenau, 
Switzerland, 1898, In 1847 he went to America 
with his father, who settled at Philadelphia; there 
Guggenheim began business life in the humblest 
way, dealing, asa traveling salesman, in such com- 
modities as stove-polish and glue, which he after- 
ward learned to manufacture and thus sold at a 
greater profit. Next he turned his attention to em- 
broideries, gaining a large fortune by importing the 
Swiss products. In 1881 he transferred his business 
to New York city under the name of * M. Guggen- 
heim’sSons.” About this time he became interested 
ina silver-mine; in order to work it profitably he 
bought up a smelting-plant in Denver, Colo., and, 
with the aid of his sons, devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to smelting operations, building a smelter, 
in 1888, at Pueblo, Colo. The firm then extended 
its operations throughout the United States, and 
even into Mexico, where it built the first complete 
smelter at Monterey, and anotherat Aguas Calientes. 
It was further found necessary to build refining- 
works, which was done at Perth Amboy, N. J. By 
this time the frm had become the most important 
silver-smelting company in the world; it soon en- 
tered into a combination of smelting firms known as 
the “American Smelting and Refining Company ” 
(1900), the firm of M. Guggenheim's Sons retaining 
a controlling interest. The firm naturally became 
interested in many mines, and a separate firm, called 
the “Guggenheim Exploration Company,” has been 
formed to represent this side of its activity. 

Of Gugsenheim's eight sons, Daniel, born in 
1858, in Philadelphia, Pa., entered the embroidery 
business in Switzerland, but is now chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company. Simon, also born in Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 80, 1867, entered the smelting business in 
1889, at Pueblo, Colo., and has since resided in 
Colorado, for which state he was nominated lieuten- 
ant-governor in 1891 and governor in 1898. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: National Cyclopedia of American Biogra- 
phy: The Cosmopolitan, New York, Aug., 1903; TW ho's 
W' ho in America. 

E. C. J. 


GUGGENHEIMER, RANDOLPH: Amer- 
can lawyer; born at Lynchburg, Va., July 20, 1846. 
His family originally settled in Virginia, where his 
father was engaged in the cultivation of tobacco. 
Guggenheimer removed to New York city in 1865, 
and entered the law school of the New York Univer- 
sity, graduating in 1869. Making a specialty of cor- 
poration and real estate law, he soon built up a con- 
siderable practise. In 1882 he formed a partnership 
with Isaac and Samuel Untermyer; by the accession 
of Louis Marshall in 1898 the firm became known 
as “Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Marshall" Gug- 
genheimer in 1887 was appointed commissioner of 
the common schools, an oflice he held for nine years, 
during which he originated the evening high-school 
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system peculiar to New York city. The establish- 
ment of the system of free lectures is likewise due 
largely to his efforts; and he secured the retention 
of the German language as a part of the school 
curriculum. 

Guggenheimer was the pioneer in introducing 
large office-buildings on Broadway, New York. In 
1897 he was nominated by the democracy of Greater 
New York to the oflice of president of the municipal 
council, and was elected. In that capacity Guggen- 
heimer acted as mayor of New York city during the 
absence of the incumbent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1901-02. 

E. C. F. H. V. 

GUGLIELMO, BENJAMIN (?): Italian dan- 
cing-master; flourished in the fifteenth century at 
Pesaro. His master was Domenico di Ferrara, in 
whose “Liber Ballorum” (1460) he is mentioned. 
Guglielmo himself wrote a treatise on dancing, 
“Trattato dell’ Arte del Ballare,” edited by F. Zam- 
brini, Bologna, 1878; 2d ed. by Messori Doncuglia, 
1885. It is one of the earliest in existence; and in 
it Guglielmo refers to dances devised by himself 
and by one “ Giuseppe Ebreo.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lattes, in Mose, 1879, p. 263; Steinschnei- 
der, in Hebr. Bibl. xix. 75; idem, in Monatssehrift, xlii. 
419. 
G J. 


GUHRAUER, GOTTSCHALK EDUARD: 
German philologist and writer; born at Bojanowo, 
Prussian Poland, 1809; died at Breslau Jan. 5, 1854. 
IIe studied philology and philosophy at Breslau and 
Berlin; and in 1837 passed his examination and be- 
came a teacherat the Kollinsche Gymnasium in Ber- 
lin. The following two years he spent in Paris, 
studying especially Leibnitz’s works, and then re- 
turned to Germany to become librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. He became privat-docent in 
1842, and professor in 1648, which position he held 
until his death. 

Among his works may be mentioned: “Mémoire 
sur le Projet de Leibnitz Relatif à ? Expedition 
d'Egypte Proposé à Louis NIV. en 1672,” Paris, 
18839; * Kurmainz in der Epoche von 1672,” Ham- 
burg, 1839; “ Lessings Erziehung dcs Menschenge- 
schlechts, Kritisch und Philosophisch Erórtert,? čb. 
1841; “Das Heptaplomeres des Jean Bodin,” db, 
1841; “G. W. v. Leibnitz, eine Biographie,” Breslau, 
1842, Supplement 1846; “Joachim Jungius und Sein 
Zeitalter," Stuttgart, 1850. He edited “ Leibnitz’s 
Deutsche Schriften ” (1888-40), and “ Goethe’s Brief- 
wechsel mit Knebel” (Leipsic, 1851), and completed 
Lessing’s biography, begun by Danzel (2 vols., 
Leipsie, 1853). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

S. - F.T. H. 

GUIDACERIUS, AGATHIUS: Italian Chris- 
tian Hebraist; born at Rocca-Coragio, Calabria, in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. Having 
studied Hebrew under a Portuguese rabbi at Rome, 
he was appointed teacher of that language at the 
university. In 1580 he was appointed by Francis I. 
professor at the Collège de France, where he inter- 
preted both the Hebrew and Greek texts of the 
Scripture. Guidacerius wrote the following: *In- 
stitutiones Grammatice Hebraice Lingua,” compiled 
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from the grammar “ Petah Debarai” and the “ Mik- 
lol" of Kimhi (Rome, 1514; Paris, 1529, 1539, and 
1546); “ Peculium Agathi,” on the Hebrew letters, 
vowels, accents, and syllables (Paris, 1597); “ Versio 
Latina Grammatice David Kimchi” (Paris, 1540); 
commentaries to the Psalms; a commentary to Can- 
ticles, with the Hebrew and Latin texts (Rome, 1524) ; 
a commentary to Ecclesiastes (Paris, 1581). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 608, iv. 289; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 56; Hoefer, 
Nouvelle Biographie Generale. 


D. I. Bn. 
GUIDE, THE. See PERIODICALS. 


GUILLAUME OF AUVERGNE: French 
scholastic; bishop of Paris from 1228 to 1249. He 
was one of the originators of Christian scholasticism 
in the thirteenth century. In his writings he dis- 
played an extensive knowledge of Hebrew litera- 
ture; and, although he never cites Maimonides by 
name, he was on many occasions influenced by the 
“Moreh Nebukim." Thus the anonymous Hebrew 
philosopher cited by Guillaume on the superiority 
of the matter of heavenly bodies (“ De Universo," L., 
parti., ch. iii., p. 681) is none other than Maimonides 
(l.e. IL., ch. xxvi). 

Maimonides’ work was frequently utilized by 
Guillaume, especially in the first part of his “De 
Legibus.” He follows Maimonides’ theories on the 
symbolism of the sacrifice worship and the rational 
motivation of the Biblical commandments (“De 
Legibus,” xvi. 46; comp. “ Moreh Nebukim,” iii., ch. 
xxxi) Starting with Deut. iv. 6, Guillaume, like 
Maimonides, concludes that, besides their exoteric 
sense, the precepts have an esoteric meaning (20.). 
The numerous Commandments were intended to di- 
vert the Israclites from certain ideas and customs 

which were in vogue among the idol- 
De- atrous nations, especially from the 
pendence teachings of the Sabeans (l.c. i. 24; 

on Mai- comp. “Moreh Nebukim,” iii. 388). 

monides Guillaume combats Maimonides’ view 

and that the sacrifice was to be considered 

Gabirol. only as a concession to the ideas of 

antiquity; but he accepts this view 
with regard to some prescriptions concerning the 
sacrifices (l.e. vii. 88: comp. “ Moreh Nebukim,” iii. 
365), 

The Jewish philosopher whom Guillaume revered 
most highly was Solomon ibn Gabirol, whose “ Fons 
Vite” he often cited under the title “Fons Sapien- 
tie.” Gabirol, who was known to Guillaume by the 
name “ Avicebron,” was believed by him to have been 
a Christian who lived in an Islamic country. Guil- 
laume was much impressed by Gabirol’s theory of 
the will, which he considered to be the Christian “ Lo- 
gos." Thus, although he combated A vicenna's the- 
ory of emanation on the ground that God would not 
be the immediate cause of all created beings, he did 
not object to that of Gabirol which leads to the same 
result (“De Universo,” I., part i, ch. xxvi.). Even 
when he deems it necessary to combat Gabirol’s 
views, he does it without mentioning his name; e.g.. 
when he objects to the theory that there are no im- 
material substances, or that even the intellectual 
substances consist of matter and form (2). TI., part 
ii, ch. vii., p. 850). 


Guillaume's attitude toward the Jews was far 
from benevolent. During his bishopric and through 
his personal influence the Talmud was burned in 
Paris (1242). Nor did he spare the Jews in his wri- 


‘tings. For him, the omission in the Bible of certain 


very important dogmas, such as the creation of 
angels, the immortality of tho soul, etc., was due to 
the narrowness of the intellectual perception of the 
Jews and to their moral depravity. | 

Guillaume distinguishes three periods in the intel- 
lectual development of the Jews: (1) the Biblical 
period, when the Jewish nation contented itself with 
the Bible; (2) the Talmudic and Midrashic, which 
he calls “the period of the fables"; and (9) the 
period of the philosophers (75. I., part iii., ch. xxxi., 
p. 805, col. 2). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Valois, Guillaume d'Auvergne, Evêque 
de Paris, Sa Vic ct Ses Œuvres, p. 238, note 1, Paris, 1880; 
Baumgartner, Die Erkenntnisslehre des Wilhelm von 


Auvergne, p. 100, Münster, 1893; J. Guttmann, Die Scholas- 
tik des Dreizehnten Jahrhunderts in Ihren Beziehungen 
zum Judenthum und zur Jüdischen Literatur, p. 13, Bres- 
lau, 1902. 


G. I. Br. 
GUILT-OFFERING. See ATONEMENT. 


GUIMARAES: City of Portugal. In the four- 
teenth century it had a wealthy Jewish community, 
whose quarter was located on the site of the pres- 
ent fish-market, “praca do peixe,” and extended to 
the Holy Ghost street. A few years previous to the 
expulsion of the Jews from Portugal this commu- 
nity paid a yearly tax of 25,000 reis. For centuries 
Maranos were living in the city, and it was the 
native place of the poet Manuel Thomas and of 
Manasseh ben Israel's wife. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: m soring, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 


=: t 


pp. 49, 57 et seq., 283, 

G. M. K. 

GUIZOLFI (GIEXULFIS), ZACHARIAS 
DE: Prince and ruler, in the fifteenth century, of the 
Taman peninsula on the east coast of the Black Sea; 
descendant of Simeone de Guizolfi, a Genoese Jew, 
who, by marriage with Princess Bikhakhanim and 
under the protection of the Genoese republic, be- 
came ruler of the peninsula in 1419. 

Beset by the Turks in 1482, Guizolfi and his Cir- 
cassian subjects were compelled to retire from his 
stronghold Matriga (Taman), and sought refuge on 
the island of Matrice, whence (Aug. 12) he informed 
the directors of the Bank of St. George in Genoa 
of his position, and called for 1,000 ducats with 
which to retain the friendship of his allies, the Goths, 
who had exhausted his resources; he stated that unless 
he received the support of the republic he would 
remove to Wallachia, where the waywode Stefan 
had offered him a castle. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Turks had cap- 
tured Tana (Azov) and most of the settlements in 
Chazaria, Guizolfi continued the war from Matrice, 
but with only a small measure of success. Learn- 
ing that he had expressed a desire to come to Rus- 
sia, and glad of an opportunity to attract the Cir- 
cassians, the czar Ivan IIL, Vassilivich, directed 
Nozdrovaty, his ambassador to the Tatar khan 
Mengli Girei, to forward a message “sealed with the 
gold seal” to Zacharias (Skariya) the Jew, at Kaffa. 
This message, dated March 14, 1484, and forwarded 


Guizolfi 
Günzburg 
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by Luka and Prince Vasili, both court dignitaries, 
reads as follows: | 


* By the grace of God the great ruler of the Russian country, 
the Grand Duke Ivan Vassilivich, Czar of all the Russias, ... 
to Zacharias the Hebrew. 

" You have written to us through Gabriel Petrov, our guest, 
that you desire to come to us. It is our wish that you do so. 
When you are with us we will give you evidence of our favor- 
able disposition toward you. If you wish to serve us, our desire 
will be to confer distinction upon you; but should you not wish 
to remain with us and prefer to return to your own country, 
you shall be free to go" ("Sbornik Imperatorskavo Ruskavo 
istoricheskayo Obschestva,” xli. 40. For a second message, 
dated Oct. 18, 1487, see ib. p. 71). 

From a despatch in Latin dated Conario on the Ku- 
ban, June S, 1487, and signed " Zachariah Guigursis, " 
it is clear that Guizolfi, intending to accept the 
ezar’s hospitality, started for Russia, but while on 
the way was robbed and tortured hy Stefan, the 
waywode of Moldavia, and returned home. Not- 
withstanding this experience, Guizolfi and his men 


declared themselves ready to join the czar provided 
that guides were furnished them. Replying to this 
despatch, March 18, 1458, the czar repeated his in- 


vitation, and informed Guizolfi that he had notified 
Dmitri Shein, his ambassador at the Crimean court, 
that he had requested Mengli Girei to send to Tscher- 
kassy two men to guide Guizolfi to Moscow. He 
directed Shein to add to this number a Tatar from 
his own suite, 

Several years passed before guides were sent, but 
in the spring of 1496 they reached the mouth of the 
Miyusha and Taigana rivers, where Guizolfi was to 
meet them four weeks after Easter, It had been 
arranged that in the event of either party reaching 
the rendezvous before the other, the first should 
wait until Whitsuntide, and if need be until Peter 
and Paul’s Day. The guides waited until St. Nich- 
olas' Day (Dec. 6), when they learned that Guizolfi 
was unable to advance on account of disturbances 
among his people, for ^the man Zacharias is sub- 
stantial, his family is great, and probably it is diffi- 
cult to induce them to move.” In his report to the 
ezar the Crimean ambassador declares that, out of 
friendship for his royal master, the khan Mengli 
Girei would take Guizolfi under his protection, but 
fear she dare not do so, since Guizolfi has antago- 
nized the Turks, who are the khan’s protectors (čb. 
pp. 77-114). 

From subsequent events itis evident that Guizolfi 
entered the service of the khan, for further negotia- 
tions were carried on, and in April, 1500, the czar, 
instructing his ambassador, refers to Guizolfi as 
" Zacharias the Fryazin [7.e., “the Italian "], who had 
lived in Circassia and is now in the service of 


Mengli Girei, but who never reached Russia" (ib. . 


p. 909). 

The czar's repeated invitations to Guizolfi seem 
to indicate that he hoped the latter's services would 
be valuable to him in extending Russian influence 
on the Black Sea. Yet it is strange that during a 
period of more than eighteen years Guizolfi did not 
succeed in reaching Russia. Whether the fact that 
Guizolfi was a Jew had anything to do with the im- 
pediments put in his way, it is difficult to ascertain, 
for no mention of him is to be found in Jewish wri- 
tings. The different spellings of Zachariah’s name 
in Italian and Russian documents — “ Guizolfi," 


“Guigursis,” and * Guilgursis "—may be attributed 
to errors of the Russian scribes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In, addition to the works cited in the article, 
At della Societa. Ligure di Storia Patria, iv. 197, 128, Gen- 
oa, 1866; Löwe, Die Reste der Germanen am Schwarzen 
Meere, pp. 42, 86, 89, Halle, 1896; Sbornik Gosudarstven- 
nykh Gramot à Dogovoroy, ii. 21. H n 


GUMPERZ, AARON SOLOMON (also called 
Emrich or Emmerich): German scholar and phy- 
sician; born Dec. 10, 1723; died 1769. In March, 
1751, Gumperz graduated as M. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, his dissertation being 
“Ueber die Temperamente." He wasthe first Prus- 
sian Jew who obtained a doctor's degree. Gumperz 
was especially known for having been Mendolssohn's 
teacher of philosophy and for having inspired him 
with a love for literature. He wrote a calendar for 
the year 5509 (1748-49), and " Megalleh Sod,” a su- 
percommentary on Ibn Ezra to the Five Scrolls. Of 
the latter work that part dealing with Ecclesiastes 


was the only one published (Hamburg,1765; Wilna, 
1996). It is followed by an essay entitled * Ma’mar 


ha-Madda‘,” on religion and philosophy. Mendels- 
sohn strongly recommended this work in his * Bi'ur 
Millot ha-Higgayon” (§ 14). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 2d ed., xi. 6; Kayserling, 
Moses Mendelssohn, pp. 14-20; idem, in Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1899, p. 463; Wertheimer's Jahrb. 1856-57, pp. 181-141; 
Die Gegenwart, 1867, pp. 818-365. 

G. M. Sen. 


GUMPLIN: German satirical poet of unknown 
date. The only poem of his that has been preserved 
is a satire of seven strophes, ending with a refrain 
in which he very wittily criticizes the inhabitants 
of the Rhine province. Although his vocabulary 
is not always pure, the versification is perfect and 
betrays great ability. The name “Gumplin” is 
given in acrostic. Abraham Geiger published the 
poem, together with a German translation, in his 
“ Melo Chofnajim.” 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 167; A. Geiger, Melo Chof- 
najim, p. 102. 


G. I. Bn. 

GUMPLOWICZ, LUDWIG: Christian histo- 
rian and jurist; born at Cracow Mareh 9, 1888; 
studied at the universities of Cracow and Vienna, 
ànd practised law at Cracow. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed docent, in 1882 assistant professor, and in 
1898 professor, at Graz University. He is the au- 
thor of a work on jurisprudence, and aiso of a 
work entitled “Prawodawstwo Polskie Wzgle- 
dem Zydow," which treats of Polish legislation 
concerning Jews. The author introduces new ma- 
terial and advances original views. ° According to 
him, the history of Poland is divided into three 
periods, the Pyast, Yagellon, and Elected King 
periods, in cach of which the three estates, king, 
clergy, and legislature, were in constant, frequently 
in violent, opposition. In the first period the legis- 
lative power was in the hands of the king, in the 
second in the hands of the nobility, and in the third 
in the hands of the Catholic clergy and of the Jesu- 
its. The kings, the author is inclined to believe, 
were generally favorably disposed toward the Jews, 
while the nobility was not altogether unfavorably 
disposed toward them. The third period is that of 
the domination of the clergy and of the Jesuits. 
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The views of the clergy as regards the Jews always 
remained the same, but until the third period they 
lacked the power to enforce them. On assuming 
the education of the Polish youth the clergy taught 
them to regard the Jews as the enemies of the 
Church (see POLAND). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, Litovskiye Yevrei, p. 185, St. 
Petersburg, 1888. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


GUMURJINA: Town in European Turkey, 
west of Adrianople. It has a population of 26,000, 
including 1,200 Jews. The Jewish community pos- 
sesses separate schools for boys and girls with a roll 
of 200 children, a synagogue, and five charitable so- 
cieties, A few Jewish artisans dwell in Gumurjina, 
put the majority of Jews there live by commerce, 
and several fill public offices. The community isad- 
ministered by a council of twelve, but is without 
an appointed rabbi. Religious questions are ad- 
dressed to the grand rabbinate of Adrianople. 


According to local traditions, the foundation of 
the Jewish community of Gumurjina goes back to 
the first half of the seventeenth century. The earli- 


est chief rabbi of the city was Rab Judah, said to 
have died in 1673. In times of distress the Jews 
go to his tomb to pray. A proof of the presence of 
Jews in this town at that epoch is the fact that 
Nathan of Gaza, the acolyte of the pseudo-Messiah 
Shabbethai Zebi, fled there after the conversion of 
his master to Islam. About the year 1786 an inci- 
dent occurred that placed the Jews of Gumurjina 
in grave peril. Motos-Agha, at the head of the brig- 
ands who infested the neighboring mountains, won 
possession of the fort, and when the governor, Ali 
Effendi, recaptured it, he accused the Jews of 
having favored the brigands, and threw the most 
promisentamong them into prison. They, however, 
succeeded in proving the falsity of the accusation 
and were restored to liberty. In memory of this 
double deliverance from siege and imprisonment the 
Jews of Gumurjina observe the 22d day of Elulas 
afestival under the name of the “ Brigands’ Purim.” 
Up to 1865 this festival was celebrated with great 
solemnity; but the arrival of new Jewish settlers 
who were strangers to the tradition has caused the 
custom to fall into comparative disuse, though the 
older inhabitants still maintain it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yosef Da'at, ed. Abraham Danon, Adrianople, 
Dec. 20, 1888. 
D. M. Fm. 
GUNI (33: 1. A son of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 
24: I Chron. vil, 18), and founder of the family of 
the Gunites (Num. xxvi. 48). In Hebrew, “Guni” 
is used for the individual and for the family. 2. 
A descendant of Gad, and the father of Abdiel, who 
was a chief in his tribe (I Chron. v. 15). 
E. G. H. 


GUNSBERG, ISIDOR: English merchant and 
chess-master; born in Budapest Nov. 2, 1854. 
When nine years old he went to England, in which 
country he has since resided, competing in numer- 
ous chess tournaments as an English representative. 
In 1885 he surprised the chess world by capturing 
the first prizeat the Hamburg Chess-Masters' Tour- 

nament, beating Blackburne, the English champion, 
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and Tarrasch. His principal subsequent tourney 
successes have been: 

1885. British Chess Association., First prize. 

1887. British Chess Association. Tied with Burn for frst prize. 
1888. Bradford. First prize, beating Mackenzie and Bardeleben, 
1388. London. First prize. 

In matches he has beaten Bird by 5 to 1, and 
Blackburne by 5 to 2; drawn with Tschigorin, 9 all; 
and scored 4 to 6 against Steinitz. He is also very 
successful in simultaneous play. Gunsberg is chess 
editor of the * Daily News,” London, in which city 
he now (1908) resides. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheshire, The Hastings UU Es 

J. . t. 


ee 


GUNSBURG, KARL SIEGFRIED: German 
author and preacher; born Dec. 9, 1784, at Lissa; died 
at Breslau Jan. 23, 1860. He studied philology and 
philosophy at Berlin, and for a time he published 
with Ed. Kley “Erbauungen, oder Gottes Werk und 
Wort” (1813-14). For a few years he also preached 
in the Jacobson Temple at Berlin, and in 1819 set- 


tled at Breslau. He took an active interest in the 
Jewish community, and presented his library (À ug. 


19, 1859) to the Lehr- und Leseverein, which Abra- 
ham Geiger founded in 1842. He is the author of 
* Parabeln," 2 vols., Berlin, 1820 (8 vols., Breslau, 
1896); “Der Geist des Orients,” Breslau, 1880. In 
conjunction with Kley he published a prayer-book, 
“Die Deutsche Synagoge," etc., in 2 parts, Berlin, 
1817-18. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Jtidischer Kanzel- 
rednev, i. 15 et seg. Nowag, Schlesisches Schriftsteller- 
Lexikon, s.v.. Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Liiiera- 

tur seit Abschluss des Kanons, iii. 178. 

B. P. 


S 


GUNZBURG: Townof Bavaria, in the province 
of Swabia, on the Danube. A small but flourishing 
Jewish community existed there in the sixteenth 
century. In 1566 the Jews of Günzburg petitioned 
Emperor Maximilian II. to recognize as rabbi Isaac 
ha-Levi, who had officiated in that capacity for 
thirty years. The official recognition was sought in 
consequence of family quarrels between members of 
the community, which the rabbi was powerless to 
settle so Jong as his authority was unrecognized. 
Among these members was the rich and influential 
Simeon Günzburg, ancestor of the Günzburg family. 
Solomon Luria (ReSHaL; Responsa, No. 11) ex- 
presses his astonishment that discord could have 
found room in such a pious and learned congrega- 
tion as that of Günzburg. 

The community has long since ceased to exist; 
but the name of the town is familiar to the Jews 
from the fact of its having been the birthplace of 
the Günzburg, Günz, and Gaunz families. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kohut, Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, 
p. 561; David Maggid, Zur Gesch. und Genealogie der 
Günzburge, St. Petersburg, 1899; Keneset Yehezkel, 61b. 


D. I. Br. 
GUNZBURG (also spelled GINZBURG, 
GINSBERG, GINZBERG, GINSBURG, 


GUNSBERG): Family which originated in the 
town of GÜNZBURG. It is believed that the family 
went thither from the city of Ulm, Württemberg, 
and that for this reason the best-known progenitor 
of the family and some of his immediate descendants, 
as well as certain others, called themselves “ Ulma- 
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Giinzburg:” The Ulm, Ulma, and Ullman families GUN ZBURG, ASHER BEN LOB. Sec Lów, 


are supposed to be branches of the Günzburg family. ASHER, 
Kaufmann (*R. Jair Chajim Bacharach und Seine GUNZBURG, BENJAMIN WOLF: Polish 


Ahnen," p. 45, Treves, 1894) proves that “Gunz” | physician; Talmudic scholar of the eighteenth cen- 


and “Gaunz” are simply variants of “ Günzburg.” tury. Contrary to the custom of the Polish Tal- 


When, early in the emancipation period, the Jews | mudists of that time, Giinzburg turned his mind to 
of Russia and of Austria were ordered by their gov- | the study of secular sciences. Ie studied medicine 
ernments to adopt family names, it was natural that | in the University of Géttingen, but did not neglect 
many of them should choose a name so respected | the Talmud. In 1787 he applied to Jacob Emden 
and pleasing as that of Günzburg. "There is on | to determine the question whether he was allowed 
record a lawsuit instituted by Baer Günzburg of | to dissect on Saturdays the bodies of dead animals. 
Grodno against a Jewish family of that city who | Emden’s answer (“She’elat Ya‘abez,” No. 45) shows 
had adopted the same name under the decree of 1804 | that heheld Günzburg in greatesteem. Giinzburg’s 
(Maggid, * Toledot Mishpehot Ginzburg,” p. 239, St. | medical work is entitled “De Medicina ex Tal- 
Petersburg, 1899). "The court sustained the right of | mudicis Illustrata,” Göttingen, 1748. Hillel Noah 
Jewish families toadoptany name they chose, andthe | Maggid thinks that Benjamin Wolf Günzburg of 
number of Günzburg families accordingly increased. | Ostrog, whose novelle are to be found in Joshua 

The following isa part of the genealogical tree | Falk’s “Goral Yehoshua‘,” may be identified with 
constructed by Maggid in the work quoted above: the physician of the Góttingen University. 


Jehiel of Porto 


Abraham (or Eliezer) 


Simeon Ulma-Günzburg (d. 1586) 


Asher Aaron 


Jacob Ulma, teacher of R. Lipman Heller 


Simeon (Scholtes) 


Isaac of Worms (1815) 


Naphtali Hirz, rabbi of Aaron '' Shtadlan " Simeon 
Pinsk and Slutsk of Wilna 
| 
Saul, rabbi of Pinsk Asher : 
(1704-22) (R. Kalman’s: 1687) Naphtaii, Isaac Lob 
author of 
Asher of Vizun Isaac sepa 
(and Pinsk ?) Razon " 
. Kalonymus Kalman (1708) 
Aryeh Lob, author of of Pinsk 


" Sna'agat Aryeh.” 
Asher (d. 1791) 


Aaron Judah Lób 
(RIF: d. 1804) 


Mordecai Rlaczko Naphtali Hirz (d. 1797) 
(d. 1842) 


Hayyah Zlata, 


Gabriel Jacob (1793-1853) 
m. Moses Rosenthal | 
(d. 1864) 


| Elka, m. Hayyim Josef Yozel, Baron 
Heschel Rosenberg (1812-78) 


- HUN shemariah | Naphtali Hirz, Baron 
osentha : Horace (b. 1833; 
(1818-87) annon, m. Theofllia, m. Psi m. | 

aron Horace Sigmund oseph von EE 
Günzburg Warburg Hirsch ] ] 


Louise, David Mathilde, 
m. Sassoon | m. Gutmann 


Anne Joseph Yozel Sophie 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE GÜNZBURG FAMILY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Datat Kedoshim, pp. 198- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sternberg, Geschichte der Juden in Poland, 
212, St. Petersburg, 1897-98; Belinsohn, Shillume IEmwune p. 148; Maggid, Zoledot Mishpehot Ginzburg, pp. 52-53. 
Yisrael, Odessa, 1898; Ein Wort über die Familie Guenz- H. R M. Sz: 
burg, St. Petersburg, 1858. The chief source is Maggid's work, Erbe : a 
quoted above, GUNZBURG, DAVID, BARON: Russian 
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etz-Podolsk July 5, 1857. He was educated at 
home, his teachers being Adolph Neubauer, Senior 
Sachs, and Hirsch Rabinovich. At the age of 
twenty he received the degree of “candidate” at St. 
Petersburg University, after having attended the lec- 
tures of Stanislas Guyard at Paris and Baron Rosen 
at St. Petersburg; later he studied Arabic poetry 
under Ahlwardt at Greifswald (1879-80). He edited 
the “Tarshish” of Moses ibn Ezra in a fascicle 
which was issued by the Mekize Nirdamim Society, 
and prepared for the press the Arabic translation of 
the same work, with a commentary. He published 
also “Ibn Guzman” (Berlin), and wrote a series of 
articles on “ Metrics," published in the memoirs of the 
Oriental Department of the Russian Archeological 
Society (1893) and of the Neo-Philological Society 
(1892), in the “Journal” of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction of Russia, and elsewhere. 

Günzburg is an enthusiastic patron of Jewish art, 
and is publishing, with Stassov, “L’Ornement Hé- 
breu ” (Berlin, 19083). In this book he gives exam- 
ples of Jewish ornamentation from various manu- 
seripts from Syria, Africa, and Yemen. He has 
edited a catalogue of the manuscripts in the Institute 
for Oriental Languages. Besides he has contrib- 
uted largely to the * Revue des Études Juives," to 
the “ Revue Critique," to“ Voskhod,” to * Ha- Yom,” 
and to the collections of articles in honor of Zunz, 
Steinschneider, Baron Rosen, etc. 

Günzburg's library is one of the largest private 
libraries in Europe, and contains many rare books 
and manuscripts. He is one of the trustees of the 
St. Petersburg community, a member of the Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of Culture Among the Jews 
of Russia, the central committee of the Jewish Colo- 
nization Association, the Society for Oriental Studies, 
the Scientific Committee of the Russian Department 
of Public Instruction, and a life-member of the 
Archeological Society of St. Petersburg and of the 
Société Asiatique of Paris. 

H, Kk, S. J. 

GUNZBURG, GABRIEL JACOB BEN 
NAPHTALI HIRZ: Lithuanian financier and phi- 
lanthropist; born at Wilna about 1798; died at Sim- 
feropol, Crimea, May 2,1853. After Günzburg had 
been married at Vitebsk, he settled at Kamenetz- 
Podolsk. But his business was distributed over 
many other places, and he lived for a certain time 
at St. Petersburg. Günzburg applied his philan- 
thropy to four towns, Wilna, Vitebsk, Kamenetz- 
Podolsk, and Simferopol; in the last-named town he 
built a hospital. On the proposition of the Russian 
minister of finances, Nicholas I. conferred on Günz- 
burg the title of “honorary and hereditary citizen ” 
(Oct. 22, 1848). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah, p. 283; Maggid, 
Loledit Mishpehot Ginzburg, pp. 78-81, 115-141. 


H. R. M. SEL. 

GUNZBURG, HORACE, BARON: Russian 
philanthropist; born Feb. 8, 1883, in Zvenigorodka, 
government of Kiev, Russia, where he received his 
education. After the Crimean war his father, Jo- 
seph Günzburg, then a wealthy merchant and army 
contractor, settled with his family in St. Petersburg. 

Horace first came before the public in 1863 as one 
he founders of the Society for the Promotion of 
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Culture Among the Jews of Russia, the only society 
of the kind in Russia. He was one of the charter 
members of the society, and after the death of his 
father in 1878 succeeded him in the presidency, 
which office he still holds. He was the largest con- 
tributor to itssupport 
and one of its most —[ZZEEEELEERIL— — 
energetic workers. Ie ETE S 
The work which a EN 
: : $ WP EE -= EN 
made him so widely A I E 
popular among the H 
Jews was his unre- 
mitting effort, in 
which frequent ap- 
peals to the Russian 
government were in- 
volved, toward the hi 
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coreligionists, and for | fpe a NN 
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the securing by legis- I | JM TN 


lation, as well as by  "' NY | 
other means, of their N N 
economic and moral S 
welfare. 

In the year 1870 he 
was summoned as an 
expert before the commission on the * Jewish ques- 
tion," which met under the auspices of the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

He was chairman of the Jewish congress which, 
by permission of the government, assembled in St. 
Petersburg in 1882. In 1887 he was invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussions of the high commission 
on the Jewish question, under the presidency of 
Count Pahlen. In 1880 he became a member of the 
board of governors of the temporary commission 
for the organization of a society for the purpose 
of encouraging Russian Jews to engage in agricul- 
ture and trades. Since 1893 he has been chairman 
of the central committee of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society. One of the colonies in Argentine is named 
in honor of Baron Günzburg. In 1890 he was elected 
president of the Hygienic and Low-House-Rent So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg. In 1901 he became presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Farms in Minsk, and director of the Jewish 
Agricultural School in Novo-Poltavka. 

The Jewish community of St. Petersburg is also 
under obligation to Baron Günzburg for its syna- 
gogue, of which he is president. Hoeisalso the head 
of the new school erected in honor of the wedding 
of Czar Nicholas II. This institution is non-sec- 
tarian. 

Baron Günzburg is also closely identified with 
other institutions of a non-sectarian character. He 
has been an honorary member of the committee of 
the Prince Oldenburg Infant Asylum since 1863, and 
honorary member of the Society for Improving the 
Condition of Poor Children of St. Petersburg since 
1876. Between 1868 and 1872 he was consul-general 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, In 1871 the title “baron” was 
bestowed upon him by the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, permission being given by the czar to 
accept that title of nobility. In 1880, 1884, and 
1888.he received successively the titles of “counsel 


Horace Ginzburg. 
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of commerce,” “secretary of state," and “member 
of the council of commerce of the Treasury Depart- 
ment.” For many years he was an alderman of St. 
Petersburg, but, upon the passage of a statute pro- 
hibiting the election of Jewish aldermen, vacated 
that oflice. Baron Günzburg was repeatedly elected 
trustee of the charitable affairs of the Stock Ex- 
change of St. Petersburg and member of the 
council of the Stock Exchange Hospital. He con- 
tributed heavily to the erection of the latter institu- 
tion. In 1898 he was elected member of the com- 
mittee of the Society for the Dissemination of 
Commercial Knowledge, and in the same year be- 
came chairman of the house committee of the 
Women's Sewing-School of the Czarina Maria Alex- 
androvna. In 1899 he was made trustee of the 
Schoolof Commerce of Czar Nicholas II. In 1900 
he was chosen a member of the committee of 
the Russian Society for the Protection of Women. 
He is (1908) a member of the board of the Treasury 
Department of the Stock Exchange, and a member 
of the executive board of the St. Petersburg Arche- 
ological Institute. Even at his present advanced 
age he is often invited by the government to sit on 
commissions for the revision of general legislation. 
Very recently (1895, 1900-01) he has been associated 


with such imperial commissions for theamendment of . 


the laws governing the Stock Exchange, stock com- 
panies, corporations, and mining companies. The 
seventieth birthday of Baron Günzburg, which was 
coincident with the fortieth anniversary of his entry 


upon an educational career, was celebrated all over - 


Europe and also in New York and many other cities 
of the United States. On this occasion the Russian 
government conferred on the baron the medal of 
St. Anne (1st class). In New York a Baron de Günz- 
burg Fund has been started, the interest of which 
will be given periodically as a premium for the best 
work on Jewish history and literature. 

H. R. M. R. 

GUNZBURG,ILYA YAKOVLEVICH: Rus- 
sian sculptor ; son of Meyer Jacob; born at Grodno 
May, 1859. The sculptor Antokolski, on his way 
through Wilna in 1870, happened to notice one of 
young Günzburg's attempts at sculpture. Struck 
by the evidence of ability, he took the boy with him 
to St. Petersburg. Günzburg was then but ten 
years of age. He studied for a time with Anto- 
kolski, Ryepin, and Semiradski, and later accom- 
panied his patron to Italy. On his return to St. 
Petersburg he entered the high school, and gradu- 
ated in 1878. 

In 1886 he was graduated from the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Arts, winning the small gold medal. 
In 1889 he was awarded a prize for his exhibits at 
the Paris Exhibition. Since then his work has ap- 
peared regularly among the annual exhibits of the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Arts, and also at other 
European exhibitions. He has executed about 
twenty studies in child life, besides a number of 
portraits and statuettes of famous Russians, such as 
Tolstoi, Rubinstein, Tchaikovski, D. P. Mendeleyev, 
and others, as well asa number of busts. He ex- 
hibited twelve studies at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, and was awarded a gold medal. 

His elder brother, Boris Yakovlevich Giinz- 


burg, is a railway engineer and constructor in the 
service of the Russian government, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mir Bozhi, May and June, 1902 (an augo- 

biographical sketch). 

H. R. D. G. 

GÜNZBURG, JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI: 
Russian Talmudist; lived at Brest-Litovsk in the 
second half of the seventeenth century and at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth. His father officiated as 
rabbi of Brest from 1664 until 1685, and Joseph oc- 
cupied for many years the position of communal 
leader. He was the author of “ Leket Yosef,” a lexi- 
con for preachers, giving in alphabetical order all 
the haggadot and the moral sentences found in rab- 
binical literature, published first in 1688 (Ham- 
burg ?). He wrote also novelle on the Pentateuch, 
* Hiddushe Torah," which were published together 
with those of Isaac Benjamin. Wolf, author of * Na- 
balat Binyamin,” under the title “Leket Yosef,” 
Offenbach, 1716. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1471; Fürst, 
ada Jud, i. 348; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 


G. I. Bn. 


GUNZBURG, JOSEPH YOZEL BEN GA. 
BRIEL JACOB: Russian financier and philan- 
thropist; born 1812; died at Paris Jan. 19, 1878. 
Having acquired great wealth during the Crimean 
war, Günzburg established a banking firm at St. 
Petersburg. There he began to labor on behalf of 
the welfare of the Jewish community. In Nov., 
1861, he was appointed by the Russian government 
member of the rabbinical commission, the meetings 
of which lasted five months. Hecxerted himself to 
raise the standard of the education of the Jews, and 
to this effect he founded in 1863 with the permission 
of the Russian government the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Culture Among the Jews, of which he 
filled the office of president till his death. Owing 
to Günzburg's efforts, the regulations concerning 
the military service of the Jews were in 1874 made 
identical with those of the peoples of other crecds. 
He also instituted a fund for the Talmud Torah of 
Wilna, his father's native town. Günzburg was 
ennobled by the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt 
Nov. 9, 1870, and created baron Aug. 2, 1874. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 460; Archives 

Israélites, 1878, p. 89. 

I. R. M. SEL. 

GÜNZBURG, MORDECAI AARON BEN 
JUDAH ASHER: Russian Hebrew writer; born 
at Salanty, government of Kovno, Dec. 8, 1795; died 
at Wilna Nov. 5, 1846. Having studied Hebrew 
and Talmud under his father, he continued their 
study at Shavly, until 1816, under his father-in-law. 
Thence he went to Polangen and Mitau, Courland, 
where he taught Hebrew and translated legal papers 
into German. His conscientious and exact teaching 
won him considerable influence over the Jews of 
Courland, where, because of his thorough knowl 
edge of German, he came to be known as the “ Ger- 
manist.” He did not stay in Courland long, but 
after a period of wandering settled at Wilna. 

His philosophy of religion was based on the only 
two books which were within his reach when he was 
à young man: a Hebrew translation of Mendels- 
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sohn!s “ Phaédon " and the “ Sefer ha-DBerit " of Phine- 
has Elijah b. Meir. He struggled energetically 
against Cabala and superstition as the sources of the 
Hasidic movement; but he was at the same time 
opposed to freethinking, and regarded the German 
rabbis as unfit for 
the rabbinical office. 
Günzburg was the 
creator of the modern 
Hebrew prose style. 
He never hesitated to 
borrow expressions 
from Talmudic litera- 
ture oreven from the 
SA modern languages, 
EE R but the expressions he 
| a 9 eR (2/5 borrowed never con- 
NS zt ut flicted with the spirit 
sili 7 d of the Hebrew. He 
Mordecai Aaron Günzburg. begins a chapter gen- 
eraly with a fable. 
Günzburg's style is in its form somewhat archaic, 
but is at the same time simple and clear. lleexerted 
asalutary influence over the masses of his coreligion- 
ists, and especially over the younger generation. 
Ile wrote: 

Gelot ha-Arez ha-Hadashah, on the discovery of America, 
adapted from Campe. Wilna, 1823. 

Toledot Bene ha-Adam, a universal history, adapted from 
Politz's * Weltgeschichte.” First part ib. 1832. A few chapters 
of the second volume were published in the ‘‘Leket Amarim,” 
a supplement to * Ha-Meliz," 1889 (pp. 53-81). 

Riryat Sefer, a collection of 102 model letters in Hebrew. 
Wilna, 1835. 

Malakut Filon ha-Yehudi, an adaptation of Eckhard's Ger- 
man translation of Philo's embassy to Caligula. Wilna, 1837. 

"Ittote Russiya, a history of Russia. Wilna, 1899. 

Ha-Zarfatim be-Russiya, a history of the French invasion of 
Russia in 1812-19. Wilna, 1842. 

Maggid Emet, a refutation of Lilienthal’s ‘‘ Maggid Yeshu'ah." 
Leipsic, 1843. 

. Debir, a collection of letters, tales, and sketches, mostly trans- 
lations from the German. Wilna, 1844-62. 

Pi ha-Hirot, a history of the Russian invasion of France in 
1815-15. Wilna, 1844. 

Yeme ha-Dor, a history of Europe from 1770 to 1812. Wilna, 
1800. 

Hamat Dammesek, a history of the Damascus affair of 1840. 
Königsberg, 1860. 

Abi'ezer, autobiography. Wilna, 1861. 

Tikkun Laban ha-Arami, a satirical poem. Wilna, 1864. 

Ha-Morivyah, a collection of brief essays. Warsaw, 1878. 

Lel Shimmurim, a vision, adapted from Zschokke's '" Aben- 
teuer." Wilna, 1884. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Günzburg, Abiezer, Wilna, 1861: Maggid, 
Touledot. MishpeRot GingDwrg, pp. 86-116, St. Petersburg, 
1899; Slouschz, La Renaissance de la Littérature Hé- 
hraique, pp. 88-89. Paris, 1903. 

In R. M. Ser. 


GÜNZBURG-ULMA, SIMON BEN ELI- 
EZER: German scholar; communal worker: born 
üt Günzburg, Bavaria, 1506; died at Burgau Jan. 9, 
1585. Hoe was the first who adopted and transmitted 
to his descendants the name * Günzburg " asa family 
name, He wasa rich merchant, and traveled around 
in Germany and Poland in the interests of his busi- 
ness. He was also a great Talmudist, and had some 
knowledge of secular sciences. It is pr 'obably ow- 
ing to these facts that Simon Günzburg is variously 
deseribed by different historians. "Albertrandy. 
quoted by Sternberg (* Gesch. der Juden in Polen," 
D. 148), says: “S Bim also called Selig Günzburg, 
was known as a celebrated architect aud geometer. 


VI.—8 


He wrote many works, and was the head of the rab- 
binate and yeshibah.” It seems that Albertrandy 
confused Simon Günzburg with the physician Selig 
Günzburg of Slutsk. Czacki cites him as the 
court physician of King Sigismund August and 
chief of the community of Posen (Griitz, * Gesch." 
ix. 448). But Simon Günzburg never settled at 
Posen. His residence was first at Günzburg, where 
he built a synagogue and established a cemetery ; 
and then he settled at Burgau, a neighboring town. 
Tüere also he worked for the welfare of the com- 
munity, for which reason his name is commemorated 
in à special prayer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sternberg, Geschichte der Juden in Polen, 


p- 148; Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed., ix. 448; Maggid, Zoledot Mish- 
pehot Ginzburg, pp. 4 et seq.; David Kaufmann, ib. p. 175. 


II, n. M. SEL. 


.GURLAND, JONAH HAYYIM: Russian 
and Hebrew writer; born at Kleck, government of 
Minsk, in 1843; died at Odessa March 14, 1890. At 
the age of ten Gurland entered the rabbinical school 
of Wilna, from which he graduated as rabbi in 1860. 
Then he went to St. Petersburg, and was admitted 
to attend the lectures of the philological faculty, de- 
voting himself to the study of Semitic languages 
under the direction of Chwolson. During his stay 
at the university Gurland translated into Russian 
the fables of Lokman, and published a dissertation 
on the influence of the Arabian philosophy on Moses 
Maimonides —a subject proposed by the faculty, and 
for his treatment of which Gurland received a gold 
medal. On obtaining in 1864 his first degree 
(“candidatus”) from the university, Gurland de- 
voted three years to the study of the Firkovich 
collection of Karaite manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library. The result of his study was the publica- 
tion, in Russian, of a work on the life of Mordecai 
Comtino and his contemporaries, which gained for 
its author the degree of “magister.” Gurland was 
then charged with the cataloguing of the Hebrew 
books of the Imperial Library. In 1869 he went to 
Yekaterinoslav, where he was appointed examining 
magistrate in one of the precincts. In 1873 Gurland 
was appointed inspector of the normal colleges for 
teachers at Jitomir, a position which he held for 
seven years. The government conferred upon him 
two orders and the title of “college councilor.” In 
1880, in consequence of illness, Gurland went to 
Germany, where he sojourned for three years. On 
his return, he settled at Odessa, and founded there a 
classic and scientific college of eight classes, with a 
curriculum including Jewish history and Hebrew 
literature, In 1888 Gurland was elected govern- 
ment rabbi of Odessa. 

Gurland was the author of the following: (1) 
^O Vhyani Filosofi Musulmanskoi Religii na 
Wilosofiyu Religii Moiseya Maimonida,” St. Peters- 
burg, 1868. (2) * Ma'amar ha-Tammuz," Chsvolson's 
explanation of the term “Tammuz” as it is used by 
the prophet Ezekiel, translated from German into 
Hebrew, Lyck, 1864. (8) “Ginze Yisrael be. Sankt 
Petersburg,” on the Karaite manuscripts of the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. The work 
is divided into four parts, containing the following 
subjects: (a) a description of voyages to Palestine 
made by three Karaites of the Crimea in the sev- 
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enteenth and eighteenth centuries, published at 
Lyck, 1865; (P a description of the manuscripts 
of the Imperial Library dealing with mathematics, 
astronomy, and astrology, published in Russian and 
German, St. Petersburg, 1866; (c) extracts from the 
writings of Mordecai Comtino, Caleb Afendopolo, 
and Abraham Bali, published as an appendix to Gur- 
land's dissertation “Novyye Materialy dlya Istorii 
Yevreiskoi Literatury XV Stolyetiya. M. Kuma- 
tiano, Yevo Zhizn, Sochineniyai Sootechestvenniki,” 
St. Petersburg, 1866; (d) “Penine ha-Melizot,” : 
collection of sentences, proverbs, and maxims of 
divers sages, čb. 1867. (4) “Tiferet le-Mosheh, 
Gloire à Moise,” in honor of Moses Montefiore, St. 
Petersburg, 1867. (5) *Luah Yisrael,” a Jewish al- 
manae in Russian and Hebrew, published first (only 
Russian) at Kiev, 1877; secondly, at Warsaw, 1878; 
thirdly, at St. Petersburg, 1879; fourthly, 7. 1880. 
(6) *Luah Yeshurun,” Hebrew and Russian calen- 
dar for the year 1884, St. Petersburg, 1888. (7) 
*Le-Korot ha-Gezerot be-Yisracl,” a collection of 
memoirs, documents, and elegies on the persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Poland in 1648, with historical 
annotations, published in “ Ozar ha-Sifrut,” 1887-89. 

His brother, Jacob Gurland, rabbi of Poltava, 
is the author of “Kebod ha-Bayit,” on the rabbin- 
ical school of Wilna, 1858. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolov, Sefer Ziltkaron, pp. 133 et seq.; Zeit- 
lin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 131. 
H. R. I. Bn. 


GUTAH, ZERAHIAH: Talmudic author of 
the seventeenth century; died at Cairo in 1647. He 
was a pupil of Jehiel Bassani and Joseph di Trani 
while living in Constantinople. He removed later 
to Jerusalem, and thence to Hebron, and finally 
settled in Cairo. Among his disciples was Judah 
Sharaf. Two years after Gutah’s death his remains 
were taken to the Holy Land and there buried (see 
AzuLAI. Under the title *Zera' Ya'akob" Gutah 
wrote a commentary on the “Bet Yosef” of Caro; 
he also composed various haggadic works and made 
collections of responsa. One volume of these, with 
the approbations of Bassani and Trani, has been 
preserved to the present day. Gutah’s works are 
in manuscript only. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. dla, Berlin, 1816 ; 
AE Shem ha-Gedolim:; DBenjaeob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, 
D. L. GrÜ. 
GÜTERBOCK, LUDWIG: German physician; 

born at Berlin Oct. 23, 1814 (University of Berlin, 

M.D. 1887); died there Feb. 28, 1895. He settled in 

his native city, and practised there until his death. 

Güterbock wrote several essays for the medical 
journals, and was one of the collaborators on the 
“Jahresberichte über die Fortschritte der Gesamm- 
ten Afedicin in Allen Liindern.” He was also the 
author of *^Schónlein's Klinische Vorträge in dem 
Charité-Krankenhause zu Berlin,” Berlin, 1840 (8d 
ed., 1844), and “Dr. Schónlein als Arzt und Kli- 
nischer Lehrer,” 2^. 1842. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lew. 

8. | do p E 

GUTERBOCK, PAUL: German surgeon; born 
at Berlin June 2, 1844; died there Oct. 17, 1897. He 
was educated at the universities of Würzburg and 


Berlin, graduating (M.D.) in 1865. After postgrad- 
uate courses in Vienna, Paris, London, and Edin- 
burgh, he began to practise in Berlin in 1866, be- 
coming at the same time assistant at the surgical 
clinic of the university. In 1873 he was admitted 
to the medical faculty of the university as privat- 
docent in surgery; in 1884 he was appointed assessor 
to the health board of Brandenburg; in 1894 he re- 
ceived the title of * professor," and in 1896 of “ Ge- 
heimer Medizinalrath." His special surgical prov- 
ince was in male genital diseases. Ile was one of 
the collaborators of the “Jahresberichte über die 

Fortschritte der Gesammten Medicin in Allen Län- 

dern,” and has written many essays in the medical 

journals. Among Giiterbock’s works the follow. 
ing may be mentioned: "Die Neueren Methoden 
der Wundbehandlung auf Statistischer Grundlage," 

Berlin, 1876; “Dic Englischen Krankenhäuser,” db. 

1881; “Die Chirurgischen Krankheiten der Harn- 

und Miinnlichen Geschlechtswerkzeuge,” Vienna, 

1890-97. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lea.; Anton Bettelheim, Biog. 
Bliitter, 1808, p. 75. 

" F. T. H. 
GUTMANN, DAVID, RITTER VON: Aus- 

trian merchant; philanthropist; brother of Wilhelm 
von Gutmann; born at Leipnik, Moravia, Doc. 94, 
1884. As president of the Israclitische Allianz of 
Vienna he did much for the relief of his persecuted 
coreligionists in Russia in 1882, as well as in Ru- 
mania in 1900, and after the Kishinef outrages in 
1903. He is president of the Jews' poorhouse and 
of the Baron de Hirsch school-funds for Galicia, and 
is a member of the board of trustees of the Jewish 
congregation. In 1879 Gutmann was created Knight 
of the Iron Crown and raised to the hereditary 
nobility. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Wiedmann, Festschrift Anlässlich des 
Vierzigjührigen Geschiiftsjubiliums des Iauses Gult- 
MANN. 

S. E. J. 
GUTMANN, MOSES: Bavarianrabbi; born in 
Baiersdorf 1805; died at Redwitz Feb. 1, 1862; 
son of Yom-Tob Gutmann. Moses Gutmann was 
educated at Erlangen University, and when twenty- 
two years old was elected district rabbi of Redwitz, 
which office he held for thirty-five years. Ile was 
the first rabbi of Bavaria with an academic educa- 
tion as well as a thorough Talmudical training who 
espoused the cause of Reform, to which fact his con- 
tributions to Geiger’s “Zeitschrift für Jüd. Theolo- 
gie," Stein's “ Volkslehrer," and several of his re- 
sponsa bear witness. He published a translation, 
with notes, of the Apocry pha, under the title “ Die 

Apokryphen des A, Testaments aufs Neue aus dem 

Griechischen Text Ucbersetzt” (Altona, 1841). His 

translation. of Josephus with a scholarly Latin 

commentary has remained in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xxvi. 150 et seq. 

S. M. K. 
GUTMANN, WILHELM, RITTER VON: 

Austrian merchant; philanthropist; born at Leip- 

nik, Moravia, Aug. 18, 1825; died at Vienna May 

17, 1895. Destined for a teacher, the unlooked- 

for death of his father made it necessary for him to 

enter into commerce to support his mother and two 
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younger children, Utter failure was the result of 
his first venture, and the savings of his parents were 
entirely lost. As manager of a lime-works his atten- 
tion was directed to the coal-deposits of Silesia, and 
he planned for their development. In 1853 he and 
his brother David established the firm which, dur- 
ing the war of 1859-60, despite the difficulties 
then surrounding business ventures, supplied coal 
for all the railroads, for all the great factories 
throughout the empire, and for the cities of Vienna, 
Budapest, and Brinn. Gutmann Bros. leased some 
coal-mines from the Rothschilds in 1865, and pur- 
chased outright other valuable carboniferous prop- 
erties in Silesia, Galicia, and Hungary. "The close 
connection between coal and the production of 
iron easily led the Gutmanns to combine their in- 
terests with the Witkowitz iron-works, which they 
afterward owned conjointly with the Rothschilds and 
the counts Larisch and Andrassy. With Kuffner 
they built (1871) the first sugar-factory in Austria. 

In philanthropy Gutmann displayed no less en- 
thusiasm and activity than in business. Numerous 
institutions for the care of the poor and the sick 
either owe their foundation solely to him or are 
under obligation to his generous bonoficence for 
assistance, Of such may be mentioned: girls’ or- 
phanage at Döbling, founded by the brothers Wil- 
helm and David, and endowed with 800,000 fi. 
(3120,000) ; a hospital for children, with fifty beds, at 
the Polyklinik in Vienna, to which organization they 
also gave 60,000 fl. (524,000) for the erection of the 
premises. They founded also a hospital at Krems, 
Which accommodates 60 cripples. 

Wilhelm von Gutmann was elected to the Lower 
Austrian Dict, where he gave impetus to the reform 
of the poor-laws. The community conferred upon 
him its highest honors. He held the offices of presi- 
dent of the community (1890-92) and of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Through a daughter by a 
second marriage he became father-in-law to Sir 
Francis Montefiore. By will he left 200,000 fi. 
(380,000), the interest of which was to be divided 
equally among the indigent Jews and Christians of 
Vienna. Gutmann was dclegate of the Vienna 
Chamber of Commerce in the Diet of Lower Aus- 
tria, and houorary citizen of Liepnik and Mährisch- 
Ostrau. 

SIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, May 24,1895; Wiedmann, 

Festschrift. Anlässlich des Vierzigjiihrigen Geschüftsju- 

bildums des Hauses Gutmann. 


S. F. 8. W. 


GUTTMANN, JAKOB: Hungarian sculptor; 
bom in Arad 1811; died in Vienna April 28, 1860. 
In his early childhood he carved toys, and in 1833 
went to Vienna to satisfy his artistic cravings. Here 
he became an engraver, and worked for three years 
with his burin. He then received a scholarship 
from Prince Metternich, which enabled him to study 
at the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts. He remained 
here until 1843, receiving awards for an embossed 
profile in wax of the emperor Joseph II. and for a 
stecl-engraving of Metastasio. 

In 1844 Guttmann produced a bronze statuette 
of Baron Solomon von Rothschild from a portrait, 
and was commissioned by the baron to executea rep- 
lica in marble. "The baron also paid Guttmann an an- 


Gutzmann 


nuity, thus enabling him to go to Rome. Here he 
modeled his bust of Pope Pius IX., and completed 
his masterpiece, * Der Blumenspender." 

While in Rome, Guttmann was deeply interested 
in the ghetto, which he described in letters to his 
father. Later he went to Paris; and in 1857 he be- 
came insane. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Müller and Singer, Allgemeines Künstler- 

Lexicon, ii. 110, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896; Wertheimer's 


Jahrbuch, iv. 87 et seq. 
S. A. M. F. 


GUTTMANN, PAUL: German physician and 
medical author; born at Ratibor, Prussian Silesia, 
Sept. 9, 1833; died in Berlin May 24, 1898. He re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium of his native 
town and at the universities of Berlin, Vienna, and 
Würzburg, graduating from the last-named as doc- 
tor of medicine in 1858. The following year he 
engaged in practise as a physician in Berlin, becom- 
ing a privat-docent at the university in 1867, and 
in 1879 chief physician of. the Moabit municipal 
hospital. 

Guttmann's reputation as a clinician was widely 
extended. He wasthe author of about eighty essays 
on different medical subjects. "The following are 
his principal works: “Die Physiologie und Patho- 
logie des Sympaticus? (with Albert Eulenburg). 
which was published in Berlin in 1878, and which. 
on its republication in London in 1879, received the 
Astley-Cooper prize; and * Lehrbuch der Klinischen 
Untersuchungsmethoden," Berlin, 1884. From 1885 
to 1893 Guttmann was the editor of the * Journal für 
Practische Aerzte.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 9, 1898; Hirsch, Diog. 
Lev. s.v., Vienna, 1884; Pagel, Biog. Lev. s.v. Vienna, 


1901. 
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GUTTMANN, SAMUEL: German gynecolo- 
gist and medical writer; born at Ostrowo, Prussia, 
1839; died at Berlin Dec. 22, 1893. After comple- 
ting his course at the gymnasium he entered the 
University of Berlin, graduating thence as doctor of 
medicine in 1864. In 1866 he settled as a physician 
temporarily in Drebkau, Prussian Silesia, but sub- 
sequently removed to Berlin, where he succeeded in 
building up a large practise, and became a spccialist 
in gynecology. 

Fora few years he was a regular contributor to 
the “Jahrbuch fiir Practische Aerzte,” and was also 
assistant editor of the “Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift,” succeeding Paul Albrecht Boerner 
in the editorship on the death of the latter in 1885. 
At this time he was also editing the * Reichsmedi- 
zinal-Kalender.” He was one of the collaborators 
in the series of publications, edited by Leyden. on 
the * Influenza Epidemie von 1890-91." 

Guttmann wrote many essays on medical sub- 
jects; but his forte lay in organization, for which 
he found a wide field in connection with the jour- 
nals with which he was editorially associated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 5, 1894; Hirsch, Biag. Lew. 
s.V., Vienna, 1881; Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v. 
S ET H 


S. 
GUTZMANN, HERMANN: German physi- 
cian; born at Bütow, in Pomerania, Jan. 29, 1865. 


| He received the degree of doctor of medicine from 


Guzikov 
Habakkuk 


the University of Berlin in 1887, and since 1889 has 
practised as a specialist in diseases of the vocal 
organs. 

Gutzmann has published: “Verhütung und Be- 
kiim pfung des Stotternsin der Schule,” Berlin, 1889; 
* Vorlesungen über die Stórungen der Sprache,” 2d, 
1898; (with Th. S. Flatau) * Die Bauchrednerkunst, " 
ib. 1894; and * Ueber das Stottern,” ïb., 1897. Since 
1891 he has been editor and publisher of the * Mo- 
natsschrift für die Gesammte Sprachheilkunde.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lev. s.v., Vienna, 1901. 
= F. T. H. 


GUZIKOV, MICHAEL JOSEPH: Russian 
musician; born at Shklov 1806; died at Brussels 
Oct. 21, 1887. He was descended from a family of 
talented musicians, and became while still a youth 
a skilful performer on many instruments. Accom- 
panied by his father and other members of the fam- 
ily, he made concert tours in Russia, played before 


HAARBLEICHER, MOSES M.: German 
author; born in Hamburg Nov. 14, 1797; died there 
Sept. 25, 1869. Following the example of his father, 
the founder of the Jewish School of Hamburg, and 
under the influence of his guardian, the father of 
Gabriel Riesser, he interested himself early in the 
affairs of the Jews. He took an active part in the 
establishment of the Tempelverein, being one of 
the collaborators in the revision of its prayer-book; 
and he founded the Verein zur Befórderung Nütz- 
licher Gewerbe Unter den Juden, which he directed 
from 1828 to 1840. In 1840 he became secretary of 
the congregation of Hamburg. Haarbleicher, who 
possessed an extraordinary knowledge of Romance 
and Germanic languages, and wrote with ease in 
Hebrew, was an acute and clever critic. Forty of 
his songs and poems are contained in the hymn-book 
of the Hamburg congregation. His poem “ Hag- 
bahah” was often ascribed to Gabriel Riesser. Some 
years prior to his death he published the first part 
of “Zwei Epochen aus der Gesch. der Deutsch- 
Israelitischen Gemeinde in Hamburg,” Hamburg, 
1866, a valuable work which remained unfinished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud, xxxiii. 893 et seq. 


S. M. K. 


HAAS, ROBERT: German Lutheran minister; 
lived in the first half of the nineteentk. century, in 
the duchy of Nassau; pastor in the villages of 
Griivenwiesbach, Dotzheim near Wiesbaden, Dick- 
schied near Langenschwalbach. He was interested 
in Jewish affairs, and advocated the civic equality 
of the Jews. Among his friends was Abraham 
Geiger. He indorsed the rabbinical convention 
held at Wiesbaden in 1887. In the same year he 
addressed a circular letter to “all Christians in Ger- 
many” to aid in establishing a faculty of Jewish 
science and a Jewish seminary in a German uni- 
versity. He was the author of “Das Staatsbtir- 
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the emperor Nicholas and the empress in 1828, and, 
after successful concerts in Moscow and Kiev, vis- 
ited Odessa, where he met Lamartine and was ad- 
vised by him to make a tourof Europe. He resided 
in Vienna for five months, where he was distin- 
guished by the emperor and Prince Metternich, and 
befriended by artists and musicians. Guzikov next 
visited Prague, Dresden, and Berlin, and was well 
received at the court of Berlin. From Berlin he 
went to Paris, and thence to Brussels. Here he fell 
a victim to nervous prostration, of which he died, 

Guzikov was the inventor of the straw violin, on 
which he played with such masterly skill as to create 
great enthusiasm wherever he went. There are 
many talented musicians among the Guzikov family 
in Russia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schlesinger, Ueber Guzikov, Vienna, 1936; | 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1887, p. 486. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


GYMNASIUM. See GLADIATOR. 


H 


gertum der Juden vom Standpunkt der Inneren 
Politik,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1887, and of other 
works. 

S. M. Sr. 

HAAS, SIMHAH BEN JOSHUA: Traveler 
and preacher; born in Dobrowitz, Bohemia, 1710; 
died in Brahilov 1768. He was father-in-law to Bol- 
omon Dubno, and was a preacher in Brahilov. In 
1764 he wrote an account of his journey to Pales- 
tine, * Ahabat Ziyyon” or *Sippure Erez ha-Galil” 
(Grodno, n.d.). A large portion of this book in its 
printed form was, however, written by the Karaite 
Samuel ben David, an earlier traveler in Palestine. 
Haas also published * Neti'ah shel Simhah,” speci- 
mens of Hebrew. poetry and rhetoric (Grodno, 
1758), and “ Leb Simhah,” on morals and ascetics (70. 
1757). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lunez, Jerusalem, iv. 7, 186 et seq.; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 18; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 329. 


G. M. K. 


HAAS, SOLOMON BEN JEKUTHIEL: 
Moravian rabbi of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Haas was successively dayyan at Holle- 
schau and rabbi of Strassnitz, Moravia. He was thie 
author of “Kerem Shelomoh,” novell on the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, Yoreh De‘ah, and Eben 
ha-‘Ezer (Presburg, 1840-46). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2339; Zedner, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 277. 
T M. SEL. 


HA-ASIF (“The Harvest”): Hebrew year- 
book, edited and published by Nahum Sokolow in 
Warsaw. Its first volume (5645) appeared in 1884; 
it continued to appear regularly every year until 
1889, when the fifth volume (5649) came out at the 
end instead of at the beginning of the Jewish year. 
The sixth and last volume (5654) appeared in 1893. 
The “Sefer ha-Shanah " (Book of the Year), which is 
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now annually published by Sokolow, is considered 
a continuation of “ Ha-Asif.” The “Sefer Zikkaron,” 
a biographical dictionary of contemporary Jewish 
authors, was published as a supplement to the fifth 
volume of “ Ha-Asif.” 

Most of the better-known Hebrew writers of the 
day have contributed to the six volumes of “ Ha- 
Asif,” which form an important collection of literary, 
historical, biographical, and popular scientific es- 
says. They also contain poems, sketches, and 
novels, some of which possess considerable merit: 
while its yearly reviews, obituaries, and descriptions 
of Russo-Jewish communities are of great value to 
Jewish biography and history. Samuel Alexan- 
drow’s * Masseket Nega‘im ” (Warsaw, 1886) is a crit- 
icism of the first two volumes of * Ha-Asif." A list 
of other reviews of one or more of its numbers is 
given in the “Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library,” vi. 259. 

K. C. P. Wr. 

HABAIAH or HOBATAH (ran, man: Head 


of a family of priests who returned from Babylon 


with Zerubbabel; not being able to prove thcir 


genealogy, they were excluded from the priesthood 
(Ezra ii. 61; Neh. vii. 63). In I Esd. v. 88 the name 
is given as * Obdia." 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HABAKKUK (DPIN; LXX, 'AufBaxoóu; Vul- 
gate, “ Habacuc ”): Prophet; author of the eighth 
in the collection of the twelve minor prophet- 
ical books. 'The etymology of the name of the 
prophet is not clear. It seems to be a loan-word 
representing the Assyrian * hambaküku," a garden- 
plant (Friedrich Delitzsch, “Prolegomena,” p. 84; 
Konig, * Historisch-Kritisches Lehrgebüude der Hce- 
brüischen Sprache," ii. 1, 473, on the vocalization), 
and has the appearance of being a writer's pseudo- 
nym (F. E. Peiser, “Der Prophet Habakuk," in 
“Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft,” 
1903, i. 12). That he was a Levite has been urged 
on the strength of the postscript to ch. iii. (verse 19, 
“on my stringed instruments ?), which indicates that 
he owned instruments: only a Levite was author- 
ized to use an instrument to accompany his songs in 
the Temple. "The superscription of the Septuagint 
apocryphon B7A kai Apákov, in the Codex Chisianus, 
also designates him a Levite. 

The absence of exact information concerning his 
life left a vacuum that has been filled by myths and 
legends (see Franz Delitzsch, *De Habacuci Pro- 
phetw Vita"). Theabove-named apocry phon makes 
him a contemporary of Daniel, whom he was mirac- 
ulously privileged to visit in the lion's den and sup- 
ply with food. In this Greek story his father's 
name is given as “Jesus” (Joshua) Jewish tradi- 
tion makes him the son of the Shunammite woman 
(sce. ELISHA), but nevertheless a contemporary of 
Daniel (see “ Seder ha-Dorot ”; Abravanel’s commen- 
tary to Habakkuk; Zohar, Lek Leka; Neubauer, 
“The Book of Tobit,” Appendix). Of the many 
conceits current among the cabalists with reference 
to this prophet, the most curious was that which 
declared him to be the reincarnation of Adam. His 
Brave was shown at several places (see HUKKOK). 

Peiser (L.e.) contends that Habakkuk is the pseudo- 
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nym of a Judean prince held as a hostage in Nineveh, 
and who witnessed the attack of the Medes, in alli- 
ance with Chaldea and Babylon, in 625 m.c. But 
his book announces a second attack. 
The Age This prince may have been the son or 
and Home grandson of Manasseh. Peiser shows 
of Ha- that Habakkuk displays remarkable 
bakkuk. familiarity with Assyrian literature, 
his similes indicating quotations from, 
and adaptations of, Assyrian mythological writings. 
By others, Habakkuk is made the contemporary 
of Jeremiah and a resident of Jerusalem, after the 
" discovery " of Deuteronomy (621 B.c.), but before 
the death of Josiah (609 p.c.) By many Jewish 
commentators he is assigned to the reign of Manas- 
seh. He is, however, clearly under the influence of 
Isaiah; and the view which makes him a younger 
disciple of the greater prophet, advanced by Walter 
K. Betteridge in “Journal of American Theology,” 
Oct., 1908, seems to meet best the situation reflected 
in the book. The Assyrians, originally regarded by 
the Prophets as appointed agents of Yawn, looked 
upon themselves as “gods” (Isa. xiv.); but under 
Sennacherib, through a rebellion of the Babylo- 
nians (the Chaldeans), the plans of the conqueror 
are thwarted. . E. G. H. 


HABAKKUK, BOOK OF.— Biblical Data: 
One of the twelve minor prophetical books. It 
readily falls into two parts: (1) ch. i. and ii. ; (9) ch. 
iii. The first part is a “massa” (a condemnatory- 
prophecy) But contrary to the usage in other- 
prophetieal books, it is not stated against what. 


people the prophecy is spoken. As it. 
Contents. now stands in the Masoretic text, the- 


first part is in the form of a dialogue.. 
Ch. i. 2-4 laments the prevailing moral corruption, 


which God does not seem to heed; i. 5-11 contains. 
the divine announcement of an impending judg-: 
ment through the Chaldeans; i. 12-17 gives the- 


prophet's complaint of the excessive pride and 


cruelty of the enemy. In ch. ii. God admonishes. 


Habakkuk not to judge hastily that evil is trium-- 
phant, but to remain confident (1-4). Five “wos,” 
the contents of the “mashal” or “taunting prow- 
erb” (5-6), phrased by the very people oppressed 
by the conqueror, are enumerated (6, 9, 12, 13, 19). 
Ch. iii. is a psalm reciting various theophanies, 
describing God’s warlike power, which bends earth, 
mountains, and rivers to His purposes—yea, even 
sun and moon, in behalf of His people. The song 
concludes with a declaration that though the bless- 
ings of nature shall fail in days of dearth, the singer 
will rejoice in the Lord (17-19). 

The book abounds in striking expressions and rare 
words, e.g., the description of the invasion of the 
Chaldeans (i. 6 ef seg.); of God as having “eyes too 

pure to behold evil” (i. 18); of “men 

Style. as fishes of the sea” (i. 14); of the 
worship of the fisherman’s implements 

(i. 16); of “the stone that crieth out” (ii. 11); of the 
folly of idolatry (ii. 18-19). Ch. iii. especially is 
rich in striking similes (14-15). The bock is re- 
markable also for originality. 'The author departs 
from the usual method of the Prophets. In their 
addresses the nation js central; in Habakkuk’s it 
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is God and His government of the world. He at- 
tempts to unravel the meaning of God’s tolerance of 
tyranny and wrong. In his questions Habakkuk 
voices doubts to ‘God, though not against God 
(G. A. Smith. “The "Twelve Prophets,” li. 180 
et Seg). 

Critical View: Ch. i. and ii, on the whole, 
are regarded as the work of one pr ophet. Still, the 
text as now presented has been found to contain 
certain difficulties. Taking i. 2-4 to be descriptive 
of Israel's moral corruption, critics have argued that 
this section could not have been part of a prophecy 
devoted to the setting forth of the wrongs under 
which Israel was suffering, a different sense thus at- 
taching to the “wicked” and "righteous" in i. 4 
and i. 13 respectively. Giesebrecht (* Beiträge zur 
Jesaiakritik,” pp. 197 et seg.) and Wellhausen 
(* Kleine Propheten," in * Vorarbeiten und Skizzen") 
therefore consider i. 5-11 to be an older and inde- 
pendent prophecy written previous to the remainder 
of i. and ii. ; ch. i. 12 is regarded as the sequel to i. 
4. The subject of the complaint in i. 2 is different 
from that in ii. 1. Kirkpatrick (“Doctrine of the 
Prophets," p. 268) holds the book as a whole to 
be the fruit of religious reflection, giving con- 
clusions reached only “after a prolonged mental 
struggle,” 

That i. 5-6, where the power of the Chaldeans 
is represented as still of the future, and i. 138-16, ii. 
10, 17 disagree, though their descriptions of for eign 
nations appear to be based on actual observation, is 
another difficulty raised by critical scholars. Budde 
(in “Studien und Kritiken," 1898, pp. 389 et seq.), 
reverting to a certain extent to Kuenen’s disinclina- 
tion to, assume an earlier and a later section (see 
Kuenen, * Historisch-Critisch Onderzoek,” ii. 386 et 
seq., Leyden, 1889), showed that Habakkuk had in 
mind two world-powers: an oppressor (i. 2-4), and 
the Chaldeans, appointed to punish him (i. 5 et seq.). 
But this necessitates the placing of i. 5-11 after 
ii 4. The oppressor to be destroyed is Assyria, 
and the Chaldeans are the implement of God's 
judgment. It is of the Assyrian’s pride that the 
prophet speaks, not of the Chaldeans' presump- 
tuousness. 

Ch. iii. is a psalm, not free from mythological 
elements and not by Habakkuk. It must have 
formed part of a liturgical collection, accidentally 
incorporated with Habakkuk’s prophecies (Stade's 
* Zeitschrift,” iv. 157 et seg.). The text is corrupt in 
many places (Wellhausen, “ Die Kleinen Propheten,” 
3d ed.) Verses 17-19 are additions by later hands, 
verse 18 being a eulogy, such as is frequently found 
at the close of liturgical songs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten, Gottingen, 
1897; Rothstein, in Studien und Kritiken, 1894; Budde, in 
The "Expositor, May, 1895. 

E. G. H. 


See X ZOROASTRI- 


HABAR or 
ANISM. . 

HABAZINIAH (myyan): The head of a family 
of Rechabites. His grandson Jaazaniah was a chicf 
of the Rechabites in the time of Jeremiah (Jer. 
XXXV. 9). 

E. G. H. M. 


HABAZZELET. See PERIODICALS. 


HABBAR. 


SEL. 
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HABDALAH or ABDALAH or ABDALTA 
(ndsan, TOTAN, xndtas = “separation”; “distinc- 
tion”): The rabbinical term for the benedic- 
tions and prayers by means of which a division is 
made between times of varying degrees of holiness, 
e.g., between Sab- 
bath and work-day, 
festival and work- 
day, or Sabbath and 
festival. The rabbin- 
ical law requires that 
a formal separation 
be made between 
holy and profane 
times, and prohibits 
the resumption of or- 
dinary work after a 
holy day until such 
division shall have 
been made. This is 
accomplished by pro- 
nouncing the Habda- 
lah. At the evening 
service of a day fol- 
lowing one of greater 
holiness, words es- 
pressing the distinc- 
tion are inserted in 
the “‘Amidah”; and 
just before the con- 
clusion of the service 
a special Habdalah 
ceremony is per- 
formed. This is be- 
gun, in all cases, by 
pronouncing a bene- 
diction over a cup of 
wine, or, if wine can 
not be obtained, over 
any other beverage 
except water ordi- 
narily used in the 
country whore the 
ceremony takes 
place. Attheconclu- 
sion of the Sabbath 
are addéd brief bene- 
dictions over Spices 
and a freshly kindled 
light. These are fol- 
lowed by a lengthier 
benediction in which 
the distinction  be- 
tween the holy and 
the profane is em- 
phasized, and thanks are given to God as the Author 
of this distinction. 

While pronouncing the benediction over the light 
it is customary to open and close the hands and to 

gaze atthe finger-nails. For this, three 

Blessing reasons are given: (1) in order to obey 
Over Light. the Talmudic precept which prohibits 

the pronunciation of a benediction over 
light unless one derives some advantage therefrom 
(e En mebarekin ‘al ha-ner ‘ad she-ye’otu le-oro” 
Ber, 53b); (9) because the nails in their unceasing 


Habdalah Light. 
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Habakkuk 
Habdalah 
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growth are a symbol of the prosperity which, it is 
hoped, the week will bring (“ Tur, ” jn the name of 
Hai Gaon); (3) because the blood, t.e., the life, can 
be seen through the fingers. 

Some modern rabbis consider the blessing over the 
light as a recognition of the importance of the ele- 
ment fire as an instrument designed by God for the 
economic subjugation of the world (S. R. Hirsch, 
“Choreb,” p. 109). The usual interpretation is that 
light having been created by God at the beginning 
of the week, it is therefore proper to pronounce a 
benediction over it at the beginning of each recur- 
ring week (Gen. R. xii.). A more natural explana- 
tion seems to be that, since fire may not be used in 
any form on the Sabbath, its employment is a dem- 
onstration of the fact that the Sabbath has ended 
and the working-days have recommenced; its use, 
therefore, is very appropriate in a Habdalah or sep- 
aration ceremony. Thisexplanation is corroborated 


by the fact that the blessing over the light forms no 
part of the Habdalah after festivals on which the 
use of fire is permitted, while in the Habdalah after 
the Day of Atonement, which resembles the Sab- 
bath in the prohibition of the use of fire, this bene- 
diction is inserted. 


The candle or taper over which 
the blessing is spoken 
must have at least 
two wicks, giving 
two or more lights, 
since the language 
of the benediction is 
plural, “who creates 
the lights of fire” 


(“bore me’ore ha- 
esh ?). 
All varieties of 


spices and odorifer- 
ous plants are suit- 
able for the benedic- 
tion of the spices, 
except that they must 
uot have been used 
for any obnoxious 
purpose, as, for in- 
stance, to disguise 
the odor of decom- 
position or other foul 
smells, or for idol- 
atrous worship. 
Some authorities pro- 
hibit the use of 


sharp, acridi spices, 
such as pepper. The 
use of myrtle is en- 
joined, in allusion 
to Isa. lv. 13, “In- 
stead of the brier shall come up the myrtle,” but it 
is not obligatory. The reasons usually given for the 

employment of spices in the Habdalah 


Habdalah Spice-Box and Taper- 
Holder. 


(In the Musée de Cluny, Paris.) 


Use are that perceptions and enjoyments 
of Sweet- through the sense of smell are the most 
Smelling delicate; that they afford not a gross, 

Herbs. material pleasure, but rather a spir- 


itual one; and that the perfume of 
spices is, therefore, a comfort to the over-soul of the 
Sabbath (* neshamah yeterah”), which grieves when 


the holy day departs (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 297; Bahya to Gen. xxxii.-xxxvi.). 

'The order of benedictions in the Habdalah is indi- 
cated by the mne- 
monic word pya“, 
formed from the initial 
letters, of M, nw». 
sa nb4an = “wine, 
Spices, light, separa- 
tion-formula.” It is 
customary to sing 
hymns at the Hab- 
dalah service after the 
close of the Sabbath. 
Of these, several con- 
tain references to the 
prophet Elijah, who, 
according to one view, 
will appear after the 
conclusion of that day. 
These hymns are some- 
times accompanied by 
instrumental music, 
which, forbidden on 
the Sabbath, is ap- 
propriate for the Hab- 
dalah. Perhaps the 
best known of these 
hymns is that begin- 
ning “May He who 
distinguishes between 
holy and profane for- 
give our sins” (“ Ha- 
mabdil ben kodesh 
le-hol hatotenu yim- 
hol") Rabbi Moses 
Sofer, following Mor- 
decai ben Hillel on 
Yoma, has pointed out 
that this hymn was 
originally intended for 
the Habdalah service 
after the Day of 
Atonement (“Hatam 
Sofer, Orah Hay- 
yim,” No. 67), and it 
is so employed among 
the Sephardim when 
the Day of Atone- 
ment falls on the Sab- 
bath. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tur ana Aaginae Lrez, Ora; Faryim, 
8 297; Levinsohn, Mekore Minhagim, Berin, 1846; S. R. 
Hirseh, Choreb, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 188): Dembitz, Jew- 
ish Services in Synagogue and Home, Philadelphia, 1598 ; 
Landshuth, Hegyon Leb, Kónigsberg, 1845; Seligman Baer, 
*Abodat Yisrael, Ródelheim, 1868, 
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Silver Spice-Box for Habdalah. 


(In the possession of S, Heilbut, London.) 


The Habdalah benediction reads: “Blessed art 
'Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the Universe! Who 
hast made a separation between what is holy and 
what is profane [Lev. x. 10; Ezek. xlii. 20]; be- 
tween light and darkness [Gen. i. 4, 18]; between 
Israel and other nations [Lev. xx. 26]; between the 
seventh day and the six working-days. Blessed art 
Thou who hast separated the holy from the pro- 
fane." According to another, and apparently older, 


Habdalah 
Habe r 


tradition, these words were added: “between clean 
and unclean [Lev. xi. 47, xx. 25]; between the upper 
and the lower waters [Gen. i. 6, 7]; between land 
and sea [Gen. i. 10]; between the priestly tribe of 
Levi and the common people of Israel [Deut. x. 8]” 
(see Pes. 104a). The questions as to whether the 
benediction over the spices or that over the light 
was to be recited first, and as to whether the benedic- 
tion should precede or follow grace after meals, were 
matters of contro- 
versy between the 
schools of Shammai 
and Hillel. The Hab- 
dalah formula was 
originally recited in 
the home at the 
opening of the eve- 
ning meal or before 
each course (comp. 
Ta'an. iv. 9, which 
shows that there was 
no Friday or Satur- 
day evening service 
in.the Temple; see 
also Herzfeld, 
"Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel," iii. [ii.] 209); 
soon, however, it 
came to be recited 
in the synagogue 
also: sometimes as 
a special benediction 
of the  Shemoneh 
'Esreh (this was the 
view of R. Akiba); 
sometimes inserted in 
the last benediction 
but one (this was 
the view of R. Eli- 
ezer); but it finally 
became the custom 
to insert it in the 
fourth benediction 
(Ber. v. 2). 

The IIabdalah 
benediction was 
afterward ascribed 
to the *men of the 
Great Synagogue,” 
. and it was held to 
have been originally instituted as a synagogal 
benediction; in times of prosperity for the Jews it 

was the custom to recite it over the 

Origin of cup of wine at the home meal, but 
Habdalah. when distress befell the people it was 

recited in its original place (Ber. 38a). 
The many differences prevailing among the Tannaim 
and Amoraim concerning the IIabdalah (see Pes. 
109b c£ seq. ; Hul. i. 7; Shab. 150b; Yer. Der. v. 9b) 
indicate either the lack of any fixed custom or the 
want of an authority able to establish the custom 
permanently. While Abba Arika declared the Hab- 
dalah in the synagogue to be of greater importance 
than that at the table over the wine-cup (Ber. 33a), 
others promised future salvation (Pes. 113a), family 
continuity through male descendants (Sheb. 18b), 
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Habdalah Spice-Box. 


(In the possession of H. Frauberger, Frankfort-on-the-Main.) 
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and material blessings (Pirke R. El. xxi.) to him 
who recited the Habdalah over the wine-cup. No 
one was allowed to eat before the Habdalah cere- 
mony (Pes. 1072). 

Especial importance was attached to the Habdalah 
light, the reason given being that it was created on 
the first day (Pes. 53b, 54a). Opinions differed, 
however, as to whether it was preferable to recite 
the benediction over a light produced afresh by fric- 
tion between pieces 
of wood or stone, or 
over a light that had 
been burning before 
(Ber. 593b; Pes. 54a). 
A blazing, torch-like 
light was considered 
most appropriate 
(Pes. 8a) The fol- 
lowing legend, obvi- 
ously based on the 
connection of the 
llabdalah with the 
fourth benediction of 
Shemoneh  'IEsreh— 
the thanksgiving for 
the reason with 
which God has en- 
dowed man—is told 
by Jose, the pupil of 
Akiba: “Fire wags 
one of the things God 
had left uncreated 


but after the close of 
the Sabbath, God 
endowed man with 
divine wisdom. Man 
then took two stones, 
and by grinding them 
together produced 
fire; after which he 
recited the benedic- 
tion: ‘ Blessed be He 
who  createth the 
blaze of the fire’” 
(Pes. 53b)  'This is 
elaborated in Gen. 
R. xi. (comp. Pesik. 
R. 93; Yer. Ber. 
viii. 12b): * The light 
which God created on the first day Jit up the world 
for man from the time he was created until the 
sunset of the following day, when the 

Habdalah darkness surrounding him filled him 
Light. with dread and the fear that the 
tempting serpent would altogether 

overpower him. Then God furnished him with two 
bricks, which he rubbed together until fire was pro- 
duced; whereupon he offered a benediction over the 
fire." According to Pirke R. El. xx., God sent him 
a pillar of fire, and, holding His hands against it, 
said the benediction over fire; then, removing His 
hands, said the Habdalah benediction. Stress is 
also laid on the fact that one recites the benediction 
on seeing the blaze of the fire reflected either in the 
wine-cup or on the finger-nails; if there is no fire, à 


when Sabbath sct in; . 
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glance at the reflection of the stars on the finger-nails 
ghould prompt the benediction (comp. Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. xxxv. 2). Healing powers were also ascribed 
to the Habdalah wine when put upon the eyes 
(Pirke R. El. .c.; comp. Shab. 118b for the " Kid- 
dush " wine). 

Many other customs sprang up with regard to the 
Habdalah light, for which a wax candle came into 
use later on (see “ Tanya," xxi., and Tur Orah Hay- 
yim, 298). 

The spices formed another subject for mystic spec- 
ulation. The remark of Resh Lakish that Adam 
was given a higher soul on Sabbath and was de- 
prived of it at the close of the day, was connected 
with the custom of reciting à benediction over 
spices (see Samuel b. Meir, Pes. 102b; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Shabbat, xxix. 29). A myrtle was pref- 
erably chosen, cabalistic reasons being given for it 
(Kol Bo xli.; comp. Zohar, Wayakhel, and Kizzur 
Shene Luhot ha-Berit, Hilkot Shab- 
bat) According to the German cus- 
tom, Isa. xii. 2-3, Ps. iii. 9, xlvi. 12, 
Esth. viii. 16, and Ps. exci. 18 are re- 
cited before the Habdalah. "The Ro- 
man Mahzor and the Portuguese use 
different verses. With Isa. xii. 8 a legend is con- 
nected, according to which water from the won- 
drous well of Miriam may be drawn at that time, 
and healing for diseases be obtained by drinking it 
(Kol Bo xli.). According to another legend Elijah 
the Prophet, who does not appear on the eve of 
Sabbaths or of holy days (*Er. 48b), but who is eager 
to reward faithful Sabbath observance, is expected 
toappearat the beginning of anew week and fortify 
those who wait for the redemption of Israel (Abudra- 
ham, Hilkot Moze'e Shabbat, and Ibn Yarhi, in Ha- 
Manhig, Hilkot Shabbat, 71). Many songs and reci- 
tations, as well as conjurations referring to Elijah 
the Prophet, are recited before and after the Hab- 
dalah ceremony, together with prayers for the new 
week's work. Itis especially significant that a lit- 
tle prayer in the German vernacular is said, because 
many pious Jews of old would speak only Hebrew, 
as the holy language, on the Sabbath day. See 
Ha-MABDIL and ELIAN IN MEDIEVAL FOLK-LORE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, “Abodat Yisrael, 1868, pp. 310 et seq.; 

M. Brück, Pharistische Volhssitten und Rituadien, pp. 


105-123; Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der 
Mischnah, pp. 66 et seq.; idem, Jüd. Zeit. vi. 105-116. 


A. K. 


The Spices, 
and 
Habdalah 
Legends. 


As one of the chief home ceremonies of the Jews 
itis natural that a certain amount of superstition 
should have grown up around the custom; but 
whether such superstitions were derived from the 
surrounding peoples or not, it is difficult to say. 
Thus both in Russia and Galicia it is 
believed thatif a girl drink of the wine 
of Habdalah she will get a mustache 


Super- 
stitions. 


(* Urquell,” 1898, p. 74), and the same 


belief is held among the Jews of Baden (* Mitteil- 
ungen," jii. 9). If yousprinkle the table-cloth with 
the wine of Habdalah you will have a “full week” 
(“ Urquell,” 1893, p. 83), and if the Habdalah candle 
burns until consumed you will get good sons-in-law 
(čb. p. 81). Where spirits are used instead of wince, 
as in Kiev, it is customary to pour what remains 
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after the Habdalah is completed into a metal pan, 
and set it afire with the Habdalah tight. If it burns 
completely away good luck will result. Asit burns, 
some dip their fingers into the flame and convey 


their fingers to their pockets, in order to gain a “full. 


week." J. 


HABER (737 = “associate”; “colleague”; “ fel- 


low”): Term ordinarily used in rabbinical lore in its 


original Biblical sense, “companion,” “friend” (Ps. 


cxix. 63; Ab. ii. 9, 10). A Talmudic proverb says, 


“Thy haber has a haber, and thy haber’s haber hasa 


haber; thy words will thus circulate and become 
public " (B. B. 88b; ‘Ar. 16a) The Rabbis urgently 
recommend study in company, asserting that only in 
this way can knowledge be acquired (Ber. 68b; Ned. 
81a); therefore, if necessary, one should even expend 
money for the purpose of acquiring a companion 
(Ab. R. N. viii. 3). A prominent teacher of the sec- 
ond century declared that, while he had learned 
much from his masters, he had learned more from his 
“haberim” (Ta‘an. 7a). Hence the term came to 
mean a “companion in study,” a “colleague”; and 
when preceded or followed by the term “ talmid” 
(pupil) it denotes one who is at once the pupil and 
colleague’ of a certain teacher, a scholar who from 
being a pupil has risen to be a colleague or fellow 

(comp. B. B. 158b; Yer. Shek. iii. 47b). 
‘í Scholar” Eventually “haber” assumed the gen- 
in General. eral meaning of * scholar" (D. B. 75a). 

and appears as a title subordinate to 
Haxam (comp. Kid. 33b). The title “haber” was 
known in comparatively early times (lith cent.), 
when it probably referred to a member of a court of 


justice (see Schechter, *Saadyana," p. 81, note 2);. 


but in Germany in later centuries it indicated that 
its possessor had devoted many years to the study 
of sacred literature. In congregational life it was 
conferred as a rule on married men, but often also 
on yeshibah graduates who were single. It is 
worthy of note that Jonathan Eybeschütz conferred 
it on the Christian professor Tychsen. 

" Haber" also denotes a member of a society or 
order (“haburah,” “haburta,” *Keneset" = “ag- 
gregation,” “company,” “union”), or of a union of 
Pharisees for the purpose of carrying-out the observ- 


ance of the laws of “clean” and “unclean ” to their. 


fullest possible development. In their eyes, any 
person about whom there was a doubt as to whether 
he was particular in the observance of these laws 


or those concerning the tithes was an ‘AM HA-AREZ.- 


whose contact was defiling. But the term “haber” 
is by no means synonymous with “ Parush ” (Phari- 
see), since not all Pharisees were haberim, though 
sometimes the generic term * parush ? is used in its 
stead (Tosef., Shab. i. 15). Occasionally the more 
specific term “ne’eman” (trusty) takes the place of 
“haber” (Dem. iv. 5, 6. On the Scriptural saying. 
“He shall... cleanse it and hallow it” (Lev. xvi. 
19), rabbinical ethics bases the maxim, * Cleanliness 


leads to holiness” (Yer. Shab. i. 8c; comp. Sotah 


ix. 15). 
connected with Levitical purity ; of this there were 
several degrees, there being sections in the commu- 
nity which observed its rules more strictly and ex- 
tensively than did others. Some even extended all 


But cleanliness was understood to be closely ` 


^w 
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the precautions necessary for the priest in eating | clean," were doubtless familiar to the people at 
holy things to the layman who lived on secular food | large; but not all people found it convenientor pos- 
(Hag. ii. 6, 7; see PHARISEES). sible to comply with them. Particularly difficult 

The Bible (Lev. xxvii. 80-82; Num. xviii. 21-28; | must their observance have been in the unsettled 
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DIPLOMA CONFERRING THE HABER DEGREE, ISSUED BY MARCUS BENEDICT, 19523. 
(In the possession of Prof, G, Deutsch.) 
. Deut. xiv. 22-29) lays on the products of an Isracl- | state of affairs during the Maccabean wars. It is 
_ite’s farm and on his herds certain imposts to | suggested by some that it was at this time that the 
be paid respectively to the priest, the Levite, | so-called “‘am ha-arez” (who included the great 
and the poor (comp. Tobit i. 6-8), but which were | majority of the people), either driven by circum- 
not universally paid. The rules governing these | stances or seduced by temptation, neglected them; 
imposts, as well as the rules of “clean” and “un- and that a certain more rigorous minority, not 
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knowing whom to trust in such matters, formed 
among themselvesassociations (^ haburot"), the mem- 
bers (“haberim”) of which pledged 
Levitically themselves to keep faithfully the rules 
Pure. of Levitical purity and those regard- 
ingthe tithes. Accordingly the haber 
is one who strictly observes the laws of * ma'aserot " 
(tithes) and of Levitical cleanness (see Git. v.9). To 
he admitted asa haber the candidate must declare 
his determination never to present the “terumah” 
or the “ma‘aser " toa priest or a Levite who is classed 
as an ‘am ha-arez ; nor to allow his ordinary food to 
be prepared by an 'am ha-arez; nor to eat his ordi- 
nary food (“hullin,” grain and fruit from which 
terumah and ma‘aser have been separated) except in 
a cortain state of. Levitical cleanness (Tosef., Dem. 
ii. 2) This declaration must be made before three 
members of the order, and if they are satisfied that 
the candidate has lived up to the rules in his private 
life, he is accepted at once; otherwise he isadmitted 
as a “ben ha-keneset” (son of the union, neophyte; 
comp. Bek. v. 5; Zab. iii. 2) for thirty days. Ac- 
cording to Bet Shammai, this period suffices only 
when membership is sought for the lesser degrees of 
purity, while for the higher degrees the period of 
probation must be extended toa year. After this 
period, if the candidate has proved his constancy, 
he becomes a haber or ne'eman. And in this respect 
no distinction is made between the learned and 
the ignorant; all must make this declaration. An 
exception is made only in favor of a scholar at- 
tached to a college, it being presumed that he 
took the pledge when he first joined the college 
(Bek. 80b). 
As there are several degrees of Levitical cleanness, 
so there are several classes of haberim and ne'emanim, 
pledging themselves to corresponding 
Degrees of observances: The lowest class is that 
Haburah. which pledges itself to practise Levit- 
ical cleanness of “Kenafayim” (lit. 
“wings”). This is a very obscure term, for which 
no satisfactory explanation has been found. It is 
generally assumed to mean “hands”; and inasmuch 
asthe Pharisaic maxim is, “ Hands are always busy,” 
touching without intention on the part of their 
owner both clean and unclean things, they are re- 
garded as being in a state of uncertain cleanness; 
hence one must cleanse them before eating anything 
Levitically clean (Toh. vii. 8; comp. Mark vii. 8 € 
seg.). This may be legally accomplished by pouring 
on them one-fourth of a log of water. But that proc- 
ess suffices only where a person wishes to eat hullin, 
ma‘aser, or terumah. If he desires to eat the sacri- 
ficial portions, he must dip his hands into forty 
seahs of water; and if about to handle the water of 
lustration, he must first subject his whole body to 
immersion (Hag. ii. 5; Gem. 18b et seq.) As the 
ordinary Israelite and the Levite are not permitted 
to handle the most sacred things, it naturally follows 
that not all men are eligible for the higher degrees; 
and even of those whose descent does not bar their 
admission, not all are willing to assume the corre- 
spondingly greater precautions incident to the priv- 
llege. Provision is therefore made for general ad- 
mission to the lower degrees, of which most people 
availed themselves. It is ordained that if one de- 
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sires to join the order of haberim, but does not 
wish to subject himself to the duties devolving 
upon the members of the higher degrees—the pre- 
cautions necessary to keep himself Levitically clean, 
as for the more sacred things—he may be ac- 
cepted; but where, on the contrary, one seeks 
admission to the higher degrees while refusing to 
pledge himself to strict observance of the rules 
governing the lower degrees, he must be rejected 
(Bek. /.c.). 
Having been admitted as reliable in matters of 
ma‘aser, a haber must tithe what he consumes, what 
he sells of his own producing, and what 
Separation he buys for the purpose of selling, and 


from must not eat at the board of an ‘am 
the ‘Am ha-arez, lest he be served with victuals 
ha-Arez. that have not been properly tithed. 


If he would become a full haber, he 
must not sell to an ‘am ha-arez anything that mois- 
ture would render subject to uncleanness (see Lev. xi. 
88; Maksh. i.), lest the ‘am ha-arez expose the goods 
to contamination; for rabbinical law forbids the 
causing of defilement even to things secular in Pal- 
estine (‘Ab. Zarah 55b). Nor must he buy of an 
‘am ha-arez anything so rendered subject to un- 
cleanness, nor accept invitations to the board of an 
‘am ha-arez, nor entertain one who is in his ordinary 
garments, which may have been exposed to defile- 
ment (Dem. ii. 2, 3). 

A haber’s wife, and his child or servant, are consid- 
ered, in respect to religious observances, as the haber 
himself (‘Ab. Zarah 39a); therefore the admission of 
a candidate into the order embraces all the members 
of his family. Even after the haber's death his 
family enjoy the confidence previously reposed in 
them, unless there be reason for impugning their 
fidelity. The same is the case when one of them 
joins the family of an ‘am ha-arez; as long as there 
is no reasonable suspicion to the contrary, it is pre- 
sumed that the habits acquired under the influence 
of the observant head of the family will not be dis- 
carded, even under different circumstances. Simi- 
larly, the presumption of habit governs the case of 
members of the family of an ‘am ha-arez joining 
that of a haber; they are not considered trustworthy 
unless they pledge themselves to live up to the rules 
of the haburah. However, the child or servant of 
an ‘am ha-arez entering the house of a haber for the 
purpose of study is exempt from the operation of 
that presumption as long as he remains under the 
haber’s direction. On the other hand, when the 
pupil is the son or servant of a haber and the teacher 
is an ‘am ha-arez, the presumption isextended in the 
pupils favor. Again, where a man is recognized 
as reliable while his wife is not—as when a haber 
marries the widow or daughter of an 'am ha-arez— 
haberim may unhesitatingly buy of him articles of 
food, but must not eatat his board if itis presided over 
by his wife. If, on the contrary, the wife is reliable, 
being the widow or daughter of a haber, while the 
husband is an ‘am ha-arez, haberim may eat at his 
table, but must not buy from him (Tosef., Dem. ii. 
14-18). 

As to the haber himself, once he has been recog- 
nized as such, he continues so as long as he is not 
found guilty of backsliding. If suspicion of back- 


Haber 
Habib 


sliding is reasonably aroused against him, he is sus- 


pended from the haburah until he reestablishes his 
trustworthiness. Similarly, where a 
Suspension haber accepts an oflice that is consid- 
from ered suspicious—as that of tax-col- 
the Order. lector or publican—he is suspended 
from the haburah, but is reinstated 

upon surrender of the office (Bek. 31a). 

The exact date when the haberim first appeared 
can not be determined. That they existed, how- 
ever, as a haburah in ante-Maccabean days, and are 
identical with those cited in I Macc. xiv. 28 as the 
"great congregation of priests” (Geiger, “ Ur- 
schrift," p. 124), is not very probable, since in the 
later period of the Medo-Persian rule over Pales- 
tine no great formative events are on record which 
could account for so great a separation from the 
body of the people. "The precise period of the ha- 
burah's organization should be sought, therefore, 
in the last decades of the second pre-Christian cen- 
tury. See ‘Am HA-AREZ; DEMAT; MA‘ASEROY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Urschrift, BPs 121 et seq.; Gritz, 

Gesch. 3d ed., iii. T4 c£ seq.. and notes 9, 10, 13; Hamburger, 

R. B.T. i. 126; Leopold Löw, Nachgelasxene "Schriften, li. 

140; Maimonides, Yad, Ma‘ aser ot ix.-xii.; Semag, precept 

135; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 387; Montefiore, Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 498; Bacher, in *Monataehirift. xliii. 315-300 ; 
idem, Aus dem Wor terbuch ''anchum Jer cd. p. 20. 


S. S. 5. M. 


HABER, SOLOMON VON: German banker; 
born at Breslau Nov. 3, 1760; died Feb. 20, 1839. 
The son of poor parents, he rose to a position of 
wealth and eminence by his talents and energy. He 
settled at Carlsruhe during the stormy years at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Many of the larger 
German national loans were effectcd through him, 
and he was instrumental also in founding some of 
the industrial enterprises of the grand “duchy of 
Baden. After being appointed court banker by 
Grand Duke Karl (1811-18), Grand Duke Ludwig 
conferred upon him (1829) a patent of hereditary 
nobility. In 1816, and again in 1819, the ancient 
prejudice against the Jews that was threatening to 
break out into open hostility in Carlsruhe was held 
in check by Haber, who used his influence and posi- 
tion to shield his coreligionists. Haber was instru- 
mental in the founding (1818) of a “ Cultusverein," 
which conducted services on the Hamburger Tem- 
ple pian. "The services, however, were soon discon- 
tinued; but the result was that in 1824 the Grossher- 
zogliche Oberrat, which had been founded in 1809, 
and of which Haber was a member, introduced 
oflicially the German sermon. Until his death Ha- 
ber was a member of the Grossherzogliche Oberrat 
für die Staatsbürger Mosaischen Glaubens in Baden. 
One of his sons, Louis, became a member of the 
Austrian House of Lords (Herrenhaus), having pre- 
viously embraced Christianity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedrich Weech, Badische Biographien, 
324; A. Chorin, Ig ggeret al-Asaf, pp. 28-46, Prague, 1526; Don 
Chananja, 1803, p. 72; Kayserling, Bibliothek Jüdischer 
Kanzelredner, p. 350. ; 


R. A. BLUM. 


HABERKASTEN, KALMAN (KALONY- 
MUS): Polish rabbi of the sixteenth century. He 
is the first known rabbi of the city of Ostrog, Vol- 
hynia, where he settled after having previously pre- 
sided over a yeshibah in Lemberg. His daughter 
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Lipka married Solomon Luria, who succeeded to the 
rabbinate of Ostrog when Ilaberkasten went to 
Palestine, about 1560. Haberkasten is known to 
have made the acquaintance of the great cabalists 
who then flourished in the Holy Land, and is men- 
tioned by Hayyim Vital Calabrese in the manuscript 
work * Likkute Torah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gans, Zemah Dawid, 1557, part i.; Buber, An- 
she Shem, p. 201, Cracow. "1895; Nissenbaum, Le-Korol ha- 
Yehudim "be- Latin, p. 20, Lublin, 1899. 


K. P. Wr. 


HABIB, JACOB (BEN SOLOMON) IBN: 
Spanish Talmudist; born at Zamora about 1460; 
died at Salonica 1516. In his youth Habib studied 
the "Talmud under R. Samuel Valensi. In 1499, 
when the Jews were expelled from Spain, he settled 
at Salonica, where he wrote his “‘En Ya'akob" in 
the house of Don Judah ben Abraham Benveniste, 
who placed his rich library at his disposal. Habib 
also availed himself of the library of Don Samuel 
Benveniste, which contained, among other great 
works, a large collection of novelle on the Talmud 
by many distinguished commentators. By the aid 
of the works from these two libraries Habib col- 
lected all the haggadie passages from the Babylo- 
nian, and many from the Palestinian, Talmud. "Phe 
publication of this work began in 1516 in the print- 
ing establishment of Judah Gedaliah, the author 
himself carefully reading the proof-sheets; but he 
died just as the first two orders (Zera'im and Mo'ed) 
came from the press. His son, R. Levi, completed 
the labors of his father, but the work appeared be- 
fore the public without the notes of the author to the 
last four orders (“sedarim”), and without the index, 
which the author originally intended to cover the 
entire work. The haggadot of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud are also lacking. 

The “‘En Ya‘akob” is the only work Habib left 
to the world. The object of the author was to 
familiarize the public with the ethical spirit of Tal- 
mudic literature; at the same time his notes were 
intended to refute the charges brought against the 
Talmud by the numerous Spanish converts. The 
book, which thus appealed to the mass of the un- 
learned, became very popular. It was often edited 
and annotated, and served as a text-book of re- 
ligious instruction. There are over thirty editions 
known; the latest (Wilna, 1883) contains twenty 
commentarics, among them one which consists of 
selections from more than one hundred homiletical 
works. Of the additions, the most important one is 
that of Leo di Modena, under the title ^ Ha-Boneh,” 
which has appeared in all editions since 1684. The 
author's intention was chiefly to propagate a more 
rationalistic view of the Talmudie Haggadah. In 
some editions the title of the whole work is * ‘En 
Yisrael.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the bibliographical works s.v. apy pi. 
see the introduction of the author and the various commen- 
tators in the Wilna edition of 1883: Zunz, G. V. p. 94: Miel- 


ziner, Introduction to the Talmud, p. 76; Gritz, Gesch. X. 
85; Rabbinovicz, Dikduke Soferim, Introduction to Megittah. 


D.—B. Fn. 


HABIB, JOSEPH IBN (called also JOSEPE 
HABIBA): Spanish Talmudist; flourished in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Like his prede- 
cessor, R. Nissim b. Reuben (RaN), Ibn Habib wrote 
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a commentary on the halakot of Isaac Alfasi, en- 
titled “Nimmuke Yosef,” published with the text 
and the commentary of R. Nissim (Constantinople, 
1509) Against the opinion of Conforte (* Kore ha- 
Dorot," p. 26a) that Ibn Habib commentated only 
those treatises which R. Nissim had omitted, Azulai 
(“Shem ha-Gedolim”) proved that Ibn Habib’s * Nim- 
muke Yosef” covered the entire halakot of Isaac 
Alfasi, but a part of it had remained unpublished, 
and that the commentary to the halakot of Mo'ed 
Katan and Makkot, attributed to R. Nissim, belongs 
to Ibn Habib. The latter quotes Asher b. Jehiel, 
Yom-Tob ben Abraham, his master RaM, and R. 
Nissim himself, The *Ninmuke Yosef” on Ketu- 
bot and Nedarim was also included in the work 
“Tshshe Adonai ” (Leghorn, 1795), and the portion on 
Shebu'ot in the * Bet ha-Behirah” (25. 1795). Azulai 
says that Ibn Habib was the author of novellie on 
the whole Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim; Cassel, in Ersch 
and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 31, p. 73; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1449; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 470. 


K. M. SEL. 


HABIB, LEVI BEN JACOB IBN: Rabbi of 
Jerusalem; born at Zamora, Spain, about 1480; died 
at Jerusalem about 1545. Under King Manuel of 
Portugal, and when about seventeen, he was com- 
pelled to submit to baptism, but at the first oppor- 
tunity fled to Salonica, where he could follow the 
dictates of his consciencein safety. In 1528 he went 
to Jerusalem, but in a short time returned to Salo- 
nica. In 1525 he settled permanently at Jerusalem, 
where his learning won him the position of chief 
rabbi. There he met Jacob BERAB, With whom he 
often came into conflict on questions of rabbinical 
law. A serious quarrel broke out between these 
two rabbis when Berab, becoming chief rabbi of 
Safed, reintroduced the ancient practise of the ordi- 
nation of rabbis. They carried on a bitter and en- 
venomed controversy for some time, in the course of 
which Berab referred to Ibn Habib’s adoption of 
Christianity. The latter frankly admitted the fact, 
but pointed out that at the time he was a mere 
youth, that his involuntary profession of Christian- 
itv lasted hardly a year, and that he took the first 


opportunity to escape and rejoin the religion of, 


his fathers. "This controversy was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the fact that the practiseof ordination ceased 
again soon after Berab’s death. 

Ibn Habib had some knowledge of mathematics 
and astronomy. In his youth he edited his father's 
“En Ya'akob? (Constantinople, 1516; see HABIB, 
JACOB IBN). He wrote: “She’elot u-Teshubot,” a 
collection of 147 responsa; “ Kontres ha-Semikah,” 
a treatise on ordination; *Perush Kiddush ha- 
Hodesh,” a commentary on Kiddush ha-Hodesh 
(rules governing the construction of the calendar 
in Maimonides’ code). All these works were pub- 
lished together at Venice (1565); the last-named 
work was also published separately (25. 1574-76). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kare ha-Dorat, pp. 32a, 39b, 37a; 
Grätz, Gesch. 8d ed., ix. 293-296; De Rossi, Dizionario,i. 81; 
Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot. li-Shelomoh, pp. 93a-51a : Fürst. Bibl. 
Jud. i. 153; Steiuschneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 1606. 


D. M. SEL. 


HABIB, MOSES IBN: Palestinian rabbi of the 
seventeenth century. He was a disciple of Jacob 
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Hagiz, one of whose daughters he married. He 
wrote: “Get Pashut,” on the laws of divorce, Orta- 
keni, 1714; *Shammot ba-Arez,” Talmudic novellæ; 
Constantinople, 1727; “‘Ezrat Nashim,” on matri- 
monial law, 2. 1791. Some of his responsa are 
found in Abraham ha-Levi’s “Ginnat Weradim,” 
Constantinople, 1715-16. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-Sefarim. 

D. L. Gru. 

HABIB, MOSES B. SHEM-TOB IBN: He- 
brew grammarian, poet, translator, and philosopher 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Being a 
native of Lisbon, he called himself *Sefardi?; but 
he left his native country long before the expulsion 
of the Jews. He lived for a time in the Levant 
(5uyne^ yAN2), then went to southern Italy, and 
died in the beginning of the sixteenth century. As 
grammarian he was under the influence of Efodi, 
who endeavored to base Hebrew grammar upon 
logic. He wrotea grammatical work entitled “ Perah 
Shoshan” (British Museum MS. No. 2857), quoted 
by Ibn Habib himself in “Darke No‘am,” and fre- 
quently by Abraham de Balmes in * Mikneh Abra- 
ham." This book is divided into seven sections 
(Dny), each consisting of a number of chapters 
(mpna). As his chief sources he names Hayyuj, 
Ibn Janah, Ibn Ezra, and Efodi. He finished the 
book at Naples the 27th of Kislew, a.m. 5245 (= 
Dee. 15, 1484), having commenced it on the 28d of 
Siwan, A.M. 5244 (= June 16, 1484). A second 
and smaller grammatical work by him, entitled 
* Marpe Lashon," summarizes the principles of 
the Hebrew language in catechetic form. It ap- 
peared at Constantinople about 1520, next in the col- 
lection ^ Dikdukim" (Venice, 1506), in the gram- 
mar *Debar Tob” of Abigdor Levi of Glogau 
(Prague, 1783), and finally in an edition by Heiden- 
heim (Rédelheim, 1806). With it was printed the 
“Darke No‘am,” containinga summary of Hebrew 
poetics and versification based on Aristotle's * Poet- 
ics.” In * Darke No‘am” Habib makes the statement, 
often repeated since, that he saw a rimed inscription 
of two lines on the tombstone of a Jewish gen- 
eral(?) Amaziah, in Spain. The introductory poem, 
dated the 14th of Nisan, 1486, is dedicated to the 
physician Joseph Levi, in Bitonto, Apulia. At 
Otranto Ibn Habib wrote for his pupil Azariah b. 
Joseph a commentary to Jedaiah Bedersi's “ Behinat 
‘Olam,” published at Constantinople about 1520 
(only a fragment of this edition, now in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Harkavy, is known), at Ferrara in 1551, 
and at Zolkiev in 1741. Extracts from this com- 
mentary were made by other commentators on the 
same work, including Yom-Tob Lipman Heller, 
Eleazar b. Solomon in “Migdanot Eleazar," and 
Jacob b. Nahum of Tyszowce in *Or Hakamim." 
In this commentary, which evidences its author's 
thorough knowledge of philosophical literature, Ibn 
Habib speaks of composing a work entitled “ Kiryat 
Arba‘,” concerning the number four, hence indefinite 
in subject; but nothing is known about such a work. 
Ibn Habib translated *She'elot u-Teshubot,” ques- 
tions and answers on the six natural things the body 
requires, according to the science of medicine; the - 
original is ascribed to “Albertus,” probably Al- 
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bertus Magnus. The manuscript of this translation 

is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (No. 977). 

The contents are quoted by Steinschneider (“ Hebr. 

Uebers.” § 486). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1786; idem, 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 110 and 8 486; Finn, in Ha-Karmel, 1868- 
1864, iv. 198 (repeated 1872, p. 541; unreliable); Bacher, Die 
Hebrüische Sprachicissenschaft vom Zelinten bis zum 
Sechzchuten Jahrhundert, ete., pp. 100, 113; Wiener, in Bei 
Chananja, 1865, p. 50; Benjaeob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, s.v. 
nor ^y n3: Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, 
pp. 89-42; Wiener, Bibliotheca riedlandiana, i., Nos. 1103 


et seq. 

K. s. D. 

HABILLO (XABILLO) ELIJAH BEN 
JOSEPH (MAESTRO MANOEL): Spauish 


philosopher; lived at Monzon, Aragon, in the second 
half of the fifteenth century. He wasan admirer of 
the Christian scholastics, and studied Latin in order 
to translate into Hebrew some of their works, espe- 
cially those dealing with psychology. The works 
which .he partly translated and partly adapted 

(some bearing his name; others, though anonymous, 

known to be his) were the foilowing of Thomas 

Aquinas: “Qumstiones Disputatæ, Quastio de Ani- 

ma" (Steinschneider, “Cat. Hamburg,” No. 267); 

“De Anime Facultatibus? (Hebr. title, “ Ma'amar 

be-Kohot ha-Nefesh”), published by Jellinek in 

"Philosophie und Kabbala,” Leipsic, 1854; and 

“De Universalibus” (Steinschneider, l.e. No. 267); 

“She clot Ma’amar be-Nimza ube-Mahut," questions 

on Thomas Aquinas’ treatise on being and quality 

(Neubauer, “ Cat. Bod]. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2458°). He 

furthermore translated: three treatises of Occam’s 

(or Okam's), entitled “Summa Totius Logices,” to 

which headded an appendix (MSS. Parma, No. 457); 

"Quastiones Philosophice,” by the same author 

(25. No. 201); * De Causa,” thirty-two premises, with 

their explanations, by Aristotle (2b. No. 457). Ac- 

cording to Jellinek and Steinschneider, Habillo also 
translated, anonymously, Vincenz of Beauvais' * De 

Universalibus,” under the title “ Ma'amar Nikbad bi- 

Kelal" (25. No. 457"). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, in Orient. Lit. vii. 725; idem, Mé- 
langes, p. 303; Jellinek, Philosophie und Kanbala. p. xiv.; 
Steinsehneider, Hebr. Ucbcrs. pp. 265, 470, 477, 4833 idem, 
Cat. Hamburg, p. 111. 

G, I. Br. 
HABILLO (CHAVILLO), ELISHA BEN 

SOLOMON: Venetian Talmudist of the cightcenth 

century; descendant of a prominent Palestinian 

family. Judah Chavillo is mentioned asa renowned 

Talmudist in the responsa “Darke No'am" (iii. 89) 

of Mordecai Levi of Cairo. Elisha was a disciple of 

David Pardo and theauthor of the following works: 

(1) " Pat Lehem,” containing the ritualistic laws con- 

cerning the benedictions, especially the grace after 

meals Gym n293) (Leghorn, 1794); (2) “Hamon 

Hogeg," commentary on the Haggadah of Passover 

(2b. 1793); (9) *'Abodat ha-Tamid,? commentary on 

the prayer-book according to the Spanish rite (db. 

1794), in which he adopted many interpretations of 

the renowned Shabbethai Havyim, afterward dis- 

carding them as being heretical; (4) *Shif'at Rebi- 
bim,” liturgical poems of David Pardo, with addi- 

tions of his own (25. 1798). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondl, Totedot Gedole Y' israel, p. 11; 
Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, p. 125 Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. p. 176, s.v. Chavillo; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 593. 

G. I. Dn. 


HABILLO, SIMON BEN JUDAH BEN 
DAVID: Rabbi at Hebron in the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; contemporary of Moses Zacuto, 
who approved his works. Habillo was the author 
of: “Hebel ben Yehudah," à commentary on the 
Haggadah of Passover, Mantua, 1694; and “Helck 
Yehudah," à commentary on Ruth, published to- 
gether with the text, Venice, 1695. The last-named 
work is preceded by a prayer of Habillo arranged 
in the style of Psalm exix. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2611; Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Voledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 381. 


K. I. BR. 


HABINENU: Initial word, also the name, of a 
prayer containing in abridged form the Eighteen 
Benedictions (see SUEMONEM ‘Esren), minus the first 
three and the closing three (see Lrrurey). The prayer 
was formulated by Samuel of Nehardea, to be sub- 
stituted where time or circumstances prevent the 
reciting of all the benedictions in full (Der. 29a). At 
the close of Sabbaths and festival days, when the 
* ITabdalah ? is to be recited, the “ Habinenu ” does 
not serve as substitute, nor may it be used when the 
prayer for rain is to be offered. In the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Ber. iv. 8a) the version differs somewhat 
from the commonly adopted one given in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. Translated into English, it reads 
as follows: 

"Render us intelligent that we may know Thy ways. Cir- 
eumcise our hearts to fear Thee; forgive us that we may be re- 
deemed. Keep us far from pain, and fertilize for us the green 
pastures of Thy land. Gather us froin the four corners of the 
earth. Let those who have strayed from Thy knowledge be 
taught theright way. LiftThy hand against the wicked. Grant 
joy to the just in the reconstruction of Thy city, in the restora- 
tion of Thy Temple, in the renewal of the kingdom of Thy serv- 
ant David and of the splendor of the son of Jesse, Thine 
anointed. Hear us before we call! Blessed be Thou, O Lord! 
who hearkenest to prayer." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Baer, “ADodat Yisrael, p. 108, ncte. 


K, I. Bn. 
HA-BOKER OR. See PERIODICALS. 


HABOR: River flowing through the land of 
Gozan; the classical “Chaboras.” To the banks of 
this river Tiglath-pileser carried “the Reubenites, 
and the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
and brought them unto Halah and Tabor” (I Chron, 
v. 26). In the ninth year of King Hoshea, Shal- 
maneser “took Samaria, and carried Israel away into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor by 
the river of Gozan” (II Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11). 
Habor is identified with the modern Khabur. 

E. G. II. p. P. 


HACHILAH, HILL OF (nb3nn nya: A 
hill in the wooded country of the wilderness of Ziph, 
where David hid himself from Saul (I Sam. xxiii. 
19; xxvi. 1, 3). > 

E. G. Wi. M. 


HACHMONI, THE SON OF (5n j2): 1. 
Jashobeam, one of David's mighty men (I Chron. 
xi. 11) 2. Jehiel, tutor of David's children (25. 
xxvii. 32). The former, however, occurs in the Bng- 
lish Authorized Version as “an Hachmonite.” In 
the parallel list of II Sam. xxiii. 8, the name of the 
same hero occurs as * Yosheb ba-Shebet Tahkemoni,” 


SEL. 


uU d ceri 
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which the Authorized Version translates “the Tach- 
monite that sat in the seat,” the whole sentence 
being an epithet of ADINO THE EZNITE. 

g. G. II. M. SEL. 


HACHUEL, SOL: Moorish martyr; beheaded 
at Fez 1884. On account of domestic troubles she 
fled from her home to some Mohammedan friends. 
yo women among these testified that she had 
agreed to resign herself to the Mohammedan faith. 
She refused to do this and was cast into prison, 
whence on appeal she came before the sultan. He 
was so struck with her beauty that he offered her a 
place in his harem if she would abjure. This she 
refused to do, and she was beheaded outside Fez. 
Her beauty and resolution attracted attention to her 
fate, which was made the subject of a drama, “ba 
Heroina Hebrea,” by Antonio Calle (1852). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. M. Romero, El Martirio de la Joven 

Hachuel, Gibraltar, 1889; Meakin, The Moors, p. 488, Lon- 

don, 190. 

B. J. 

HAD GADYA (“One Kid”): An Aramaic song, 
which is recited at the conclusion of the Seder 
service, held on the first two evenings of the Pass- 
over (“ Pesah ”) festival in Jewish households (sce 
IIAccADAID. It is so called after the introductory 
phrase, which is also used as a continuous refrain at 
the end of each of the ten verses of which the poem 
consists, It belongs to a species of cumulative rimes 
familiar alike to the child in the nursery and to the 
folklorist. It was for a long time regarded as an 
allegorical version of the principle of “jus talionis,” 
a sort of commentary upon Ex. xxi. 24-25. It is, in 
fact, simply a Jewish nursery-rime, now known to 
have been borrowed from, or fashioned after, a pop- 
war German ballad, the prototype of which seems 
to have been an old French song. The English 
translation of this Aramaic doggerel runsas follows: 

"One only kid, one only kid, which my father bought for two 
zuzim. One only kid, one only kid. Thecat came and ate the 
kid, ete. Then eame the dog, and bit the cat, etc. Then came 
the stick, and beat the dog, ete. Then caine the fire that 
burned the stick, ete. Then came the water, and quenched the 
fire, ete. Then came the ox, and drank the water, ete. Then 
came the slaughterer, and killed the ox, ete. Then came the 
angel of death, and slew the slaughterer, ete. Then eame the 
Most Holy—blessed be He !—and destroyed the angel of death 
that slew the slaughterer that killed the ox that drank the 
water that quenched tlie (ire that burned the stick that beat the 
dog that bit the cat that ate the kid whieh my father bought for 
two zuzim. One only kid, one only kid.” 

According to tlie commentators, the legend illus- 
trates how the people of Isracl were for centuries 
oppressed and persecuted by all the nations of an- 
tiquitv, and how the oppressors all perished one by 
one, and how Israel, the oppressed, survived. The 
allegorical explanation of the story is this: The hid 
symbolizes the Hebrew nation; Yiwu being the 
father, who bought or redeemed His peopie through 
Moses and Aaron (= the two pieces of money) from 
Egypt. The eat is Assyria, conqueror of Israel. 
The dog is Babylonia, the next to oppress the Jews. 
The stich stands for Persia; the fire, for Macedonia ; 
the water, for Rome; the oz, for the Saracens, who 
conquered Palestine; the stavghterer, for the Cru- 
saders; the angel of death, for the Turk, now ruling 
over Palestine; and, finally, the Most Holy, for the 
principle of eternal justice to vindicate Israel, the 
one only kid of the allegory. 


Quite an extensive and interesting literature clus- 
ters about this curious droll. In 1781 Philip Nic- 
odemus Lebrecht, a baptized Jew, published at 
Leipsic a tract with the following title: * N"73 UN. 
Ein Zicklein, das Ist, ein Merck würdiges Riitze] aus 
der Jüdischen Oster-Liturgie Welches in Sich Be- 
greifet die Begebenheiten und Schicksahle des Jü- 
dischen Volcks, so Sie von Ausgang Ægyptian biss 
auf die Zukunft Ihres Annoch Tüglich [zu] Erwart- 
enden Messie Darunter Verstehen" (comp. Wolf, 
“Bibl. Hebr." iv. 954, 955). This commentary is 
borrowed from tke Latin of Herrmann von der 
Hardt, who in 1727 published at Helmstadt an ex- 
planation of the “riddle,” under the title, * Aenig- 
mata Judaica” (Wolf, le. p. 1044; Franz Delitzsch, 
“Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie," p. 81, Leipsic, 
1836; Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodi.” col. 1032). In 
1732 Christian Andreas Teuber published in Leipsic 
another treatise, based upon Lebrecht’s, entitled: 
«Om wo ws tn, 2. e. Wahrscheinliche Muht- 
massung von dem Alten und Dunckeln Jüdischen 
Oster-Liede: Ein Zicklein, ein Zicklein.” Wolf (le. 
iv. 1044) gives full information concerning the con- 
tents of this book. A number of other Christian 
writers have published and commented upon this 
nursery-rime, as though it were a profound philo- 
sophical poem, notably Wagenseil (* Belehrung von 
der Jtidisch-Teutschen Red- und Schreib-Art,” 2d 
ed., pp. 98, 105, Königsberg, 1699) and Boden. 
schatz (* Kirchliehe Verfassung der Heutigen Ju- 
den," section viii., pp. 910-319, Erlangen, 1748). In 
England, too, the legend was known and discussed in 
the “London Congregational Magazine” for 1884, 
whence it was reprinted in New York, 1885, under 
the title, “A Kid, a Kid, or the Jewish Origin 
of the Celebrated Legend, ‘The House That Jack 
Built?" (see an article describing this little book in 
“The New York Times Saturday Review,” Feb. 9, 
1901). In the preface it is called a “parabolical 
hymn.” Henry George published in London in 1862 
an essay on the same subject: “An Attempt to 
Show that Our Nursery Rime ‘ The House That Jack 
Built’ Is an Historical Allegory, . . . To Which Is 
Appended a Translation and Interpretation of an 
Ancient Jewish Hymn” (comp. Steinschneider, 
“ Hebr. Bibl." v. 63). 

There are, moreover, a number of Jewish com- 
menturies on “Had Gadya.” <A partial list of them 
(the earlier items alphabetically arranged) is given in 
the bibliography to this article. 

Parallels to this legend may be found in Oriental 
and Occidental folk-lore. Joseph Jacobs, in the 
notes to his “English Fairy Tales” (London, 1893), 

has collected some of the analogues, 
Folk-Lore from “Don Quixote,” and from Per- 
Parallels. sian, Indian, and other sources. The 

origin, however, is now held to be a 
German folk-song, * Der Herr der Schickt den Jokel 
aus,” a variant of which was sung in certain places in 
Germany on Sept. 17—a date sacred to a local saint, 
St. Lambert—and called “Lambertuslied” (see 
Nork, ^ Festkalender," pp. 587-588, Stuttgart, 1847). 
A French chanson, edited by Gaston Paris (see 
bibliography), is also cited as the prototype of the 
Chaldaic verses. There are, besides, two other 
French nursery-rimes, “Ah! Tu Sortiras, Biquette " 


Had Gadya 


and “La Petite Fourmi qui Allait à Jérusalem," 

which bear a striking resemblance to the Jewish 

legend. G. A. Kohut has republished (see bibliog- 
raphy) the German, French, and modern Greek vari- 
ants; but perhaps the most curious analogue, in 

Siamese, was printed in "'Trübner's Record” for 

Feb., 1890 (comp. “Jewish Messenger,” New York, 

April 23, 1897). 

Asregards theage of the Jewish song, the Prague 
(1526) edition of the Haggadah docs not contain it; 
but the edition of 1590, published in the same city, 
prints it with a German translation (comp. Zunz, 
“G: V." 9d ed., p. 188a; Steinschneider, “Hebr. 
Bibl.” xiv. 52). The Portuguese and South-Arabian 
(Yemen) rituals do not include either the EHAD MI 
YopEka'or the “Had Gadya”; though one Yemen 
manuscript, in the Sutro Library, San Francisco, is 
said to contain the latter, added by a later hand, and 
Zunz found the former in a mahzor of Avignon 
(* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” iii. 469). Itisinteresting to 
note that a German version of the “Had Gadya" is 
to be found in Von Arnim and Brentano's anthology 
“Des Knaben Wunderhorn.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses b. Jacob Aberle, nb32 Db 32 750 
NU n5 ast wp, Altona, 1770; Anonymous, pons NNN 
NW AN 07v nn pna 18, Amsterdam, 1762 (on the title-page 
it is stated that ** the author, in deep humility, wishes to with- 


hola his name.’ The preface states that the interpretation 


came to him in a vision); Asher Anshel, an 2y PRD ava 
No, London, 1785 ; Moses b. Simeon Blumenfeld, o^^2^ 39 
MU) m yamon TaN Sy ^s, Hanover, 1852 (see Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 289, No. 358); Judah Jüdel (bmw) 
Engel, xa n Nppran by ^p Apa eR ADD, Altona, 1779; 
Jonathan ben Nathan (Nata) Eybeschütz, 5’v nun Sy owvvn 
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soma an Sy ^21 (MS. Michael, No. 405; comp. Benjacob, i.c. 
p. 176, No. 295); Judah ben Mordecai Horwitz, *13 py 022 /b, 
Königsberg, 1764, Dubno, 1794 ; Judah ben Moses, 37 *5 Nor, 
Altona (?), 1776; Zebi Hirsh ben Solomon Salman, x«pp 
sya) n1 Sy ^o wap, Prague, 1827 (extract from the same 
author's work, %2¥ yy, Which doesnot appear to have been 
published). 

Besides these special treatises and commentaries see the 
numerous editions of the Pesah Haggadah, ¢.g., those of 
David Cassel and L. Landshuth. — To the latter's edition GMag- 
gid me-Reshith, Berlin, 1856) Steinschneider has contributed 
a bibliography, Nachwort, die Literatur der Hagyada Be- 
treffend, pp. xxvi.-xxx. (comp. G. Polak, Haggadah shel Pe- 
sah, Amsterdam, 1851). The literature is carefully listed, with 
critical notes, in Benjacub, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 124-180, 
Wilna, 1880. See also Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 411, 
420. 1598; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 440-446; 
Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. pp. 688-695; S. Wiener, Bihlio- 
graphie der Oster-Haygadah, 1500-1900, St. Petersburg, 1902; 
Bacher, in Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. vii. 88-89. . 

On the origin of the Had Gaya and its parallels, see, also, 
the following works: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 1987, iv. 1043-1044; 
Sanders, in Buseh's Jahrbuch für Israeliten, vi. 207 et seq. 
Darmesteter, Neubauer, and G.eParis, in Roumania, 1972, i. 
218-225; A. Sabatier, Chansons Hébr. Provene. des Juifs, 
No. i.. Nimes, 1874; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. v. 63, vii. 8, 
ix. 92, xiv. 52; Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, New York, 1893; 
G. A. Kohut, Le Had Gadya ct ies Chansons Similaires, in 
R. E.J. xxxi. 440; idem, in Helpful (Thoughts, Sept., 1901, 
pp. 12-17; April, 1902, pp. 274-276; idem, in Jewish Bepo- 
nent, April-June, 1003: see also JEW. ENCYC. V. 73, 8w. 
EHAD MI Yopra‘, and sources there given; Schwab, Réper- 
toire, pp. 69, 109, 210, 271, 291; A. A. Green, The Revised 
Haggada, pp. 98-99, 105, notes, London, 1898; I. S. Moses, 
Haggada, with musical notes, New York, 1902; Keane, Rho- 
desia, London, 1902 (contains a Malagasy version: comp. I. 
Abrahams in Jewish Chronicle, London, Jan. 10, 1902, p. 27); 
Ally. Zeit. des Jud. April, 1902. 
vA. 


G. A. K. 

—— Music: The “Had Gadya” is usually chanted 
in the traditional style of cantillation, a typical ar- 
rangement of which may be seen in A. Schónfeld's 
“Recitative und Gesünge zum Vortrüge am Ersten 


HAD GADYA 


LA Kid - ling, a Kid-ling! "Iwas pur-chased by my Fa- ther; Two 
2. A Stick was ly - ing by there That 
3. But soon a rush of Wa- ter Came 
4. The Slaugh-ter - er soon seized him, That 
se - eth! He bade Death cease from slay -ing, When 
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ely - ly And ate it in `a trice (Poor Kid-ling, poor Kid-ling) In 
thrash-ing Be - fore hethencecouldbudge (For Kid-ling, for Kid-ling). But 
em - bers And put the Fire right out (For  Kid-ling, for Kid-ling) A 
quick-ly The Ox had slaugh-tered been (For Kid-ling, for  Kid-ling) But 


thirst-y That drank the Wa-ter’s tide (For Kid-ling, for  Kid-ling) That 
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rushed the Dog. but too late To save the lit-tle Goat (Poor Kid - ling, poor 
in the glow-ing em- bers The Stick his judge soon found (For Kid - ling, for 
thirst-y Ox that saw this From drink-ing did not stop (For Kid - ling, for 
then drew near Death’s An - gel, For die is what men must (Like Kid - ling, like 
quench’d the Fire that burnt up The Stick that beat the Dog (For Kid- ling, for 
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Kid - ling}; He sprang rp - on the Cat then, And bit her in the 
Kid - ling); The Fire b» st out and burnt him To ash - es on the 
Kid - ling) Till there was no more Wa - ter: He left no sin - gle 
Kid - ling); He in lis turn was  van-quished, The Butch - er soon was 


Kid - ling) That bit the Cat that ate th’ Kid My Fa - ther bought of 
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throat (For Kid-ling, for  Kid-ling). 
ground (For Kid-ling, for Kid-ling). 
drop (Poor Kid-ling, poor Kid-ling). 
dust (Like Kid-ling, like Kid.ling). 
yore, A X Kidling, a Kid-ling. Last time Du Capo. 


Hadad 
Hadamard 


und Zweiten Abende des Ueberschreitungsfestes, " 
No. 81, Posen, 1884. A melody of great interest 
was traditional in the home or J. Offenbach, the 
elder, hazzan at Cologne; and it may be found, with 
pianoforte accom paniment, in his edition of the Hag- 
gadah (Cologne, 1888). This arrangement is said to 
be due to Jacques Offenbach, the younger, the well- 
known composer of opera-boulfe. The textis given 
in the German version “Ein Lümmchen?; and the 
setting, slightly abbreviated, reappears In Abraham 
Baer's “Ba‘al Tefillah,” No. 778, Goteborg, 1887. 
An English version, here reproduced, was given in 
“Young Israel,” ii., No. 14, London, 1898. 
A. FE. L. C. 


HADAD: Name of an Aramaic, and possibly of 
an Edomitish, deity. It occurs asan element in per- 
sonal names, for instance, in “Hadadezer,” “ Ben- 
hadad” (see Baudissin, “Studien zur Semitischen 
Religionsgesch.” i. 810). In these compound names, 
the variant reading occasionally gives “Hadar” 
for “Hadad.” The connection of “Hadad” with 
“Ezer” is the more usual, and * Ben-hadad ” seems 
originally to have been a secondary form of the com- 
mon name “Hadadezer,” in Assyrian inscriptions 
* Hadad-idri" (*idri? — ary; Schrader, “K. G. F.” 
pp. 371, 588-589; idem, “K. A. T.” 2d ed., p. 200). 
“Hadad” may have been identical with * Rimmon,” 
or * Raman," since for * Hadad-idri ” the equivalent 
* Raman-idri" is also found. The meaning of this 
name is apparent from that of the root 735 (= “to 
make a loud noise”; in Arabic “hadd,” used of a 
falling building, of rain, of the sea, etc., so that 
“haddah” connotes *thunder") The name desig- 
nates the Aramaic weather- or storm-god; as such 
this element is met with in names on the Zenjirli 
inscription (see Lidzbarski, “ Handbuch der Nordse- 
mitischen Epigraphik," Index), in such compounds 
as Janay (Scholz, * Gótzendienst," etc., p. 245; 
comp. Euting in “Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin," p. 410; 
Baethgen, “Beiträge zur Semitischen Religions- 
gesch.” p. 68), and in names on the Hl-Amarna 
tablets (Bezold, *'The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the 
British Museum," p. 155, London, 1892). As to its 
occurrence in Arabia, see Wellhausen, “Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten,” iii. 81. According to Halévy (“ Etudes 
Sabéennes,” p. 27), “Hadad” represents also a Sa- 
bean deity. 

In the Old Testament “Hadad,” without the ad- 
dition of a qualifying word (verb), occurs as a per- 
sonal noun, designating the Edomites. It is proba- 
ble that where “Hadad” is found alone the second 
element has dropped out, and “Hadad” must be 
regarded as denoting the deity (Schróder, “Die 
Phónizisehe Sprache,” 1869, p. 254; Nestle, “ Die 
Israclitischen Eigennamen,” 1876, pp. 114-116; 
Kerber, * Die Religionsgesch. Bedeutung der Hebrit- 
ischen Eigennamen,” 1897, p. 10). Variants of this 
name are *Hadar," *Hadad" (Wellhausen, /.c. p. 
55), “Haddam” (?) in Himyaritic inscriptions (* C. I. 
S.” Him. et Sab. No. 55), and " Hadu,” in Nabatean 
(G. Hoffmann, in ^Zeit. für Assyr." xi. 228), 

“ Hadad ? combined with “Rimmon ” is found in 
Zech. xii. 11; the context of the verse shows that 
the mourning of, or at (see below), Hadadrimmon 
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represented the acme of desperate grief. The older 
exegetes agree in regarding “Hadadrimmon” as 
denominating a locality in the neighborhood of 
Megiddo. The lamentations of Sisera’s mother 
(Judges v. 28), and the assumed weeping over Aha- 
ziah, King of Judah, who died at Megiddo (IT Kings 
ix. 27), have been adduced in explanation of the al- 


lusion. The most favored explanation is that given 
by the Peshitta, that the plaint re- 

Earlier ferred to was for King Josiah, who had 
Inter- fallen at Megiddo (II Kings xxiii. 29). 


pretations. The Targum to Zech, xii. 11 combines 

two allusions, one to Ahab, supposed 
to have met his death at the hands of a Syrian by 
the name of *Hadadrimmon," and another to 
Josiah's fall at Me- 
giddo. These various 
references to publie 
lamentations over one 
or the other Biblical 
personage have been 
generally abandoned 
by modern scholars. 
Following Hitzig, it 
isnow held that Zech- 
ariah had in mind 
a public mourning 
for the god Hadad- 
rimmon, identified 
with the Phenician 
Adonis (Ezek. viii.14, 
“Tammuz ”), whose 
yearly death was the 
occasion for lament. 
This theory, plausi- 
ble on the whole, is, 
however, open to ob- 
jections arising from 
the text of the verse 
in Zechariah. 

“ Hadadrimmon " is 
certainly a compound, 
of two names of de- 
ities. The Masoretic 
text identifies the 
second element with 
Rimmon, “the pome- 
granate," and among 
modern scholars the 
attempt has been 
made to justify this 
reading on the as- 
sumption that the 
pomegranate was a symbol of the Hadad-Ado- 
nis cult. This view, however, still awaits con- 
firmation. In the pictorial representations of Hadad 
(see “ Mitteilungen aus den Orient. Sammlungen," p. 
94, plate vi.) the god is shown bearded, wearing à 
cap and having horns on his head; while the de- 
scription of the god of Heliopolis (identified with the 
Aramean Hadad by recent writers like Baudissin) 
which is found in Macrobius shows him with a whip, 
or lightning-bolt, in one hand, and with ears of 
grain in the other. These data, in which the pome- 
granate is missing, confirm the opinion that Hadad 
Was a god of thunder, corrésponding thus to the as- 


Hittite Representation of Hadad. 
(In the Royal Museum, Berlin.) 
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sumed Assyrian god Raman (“the thunderer ”), and 
that the second element probably read, originally, 
“Raman.” Adonis-Tammuz, however, 
A Thunder- was a solar deity; the thunder-god is 
God. not believed to have died, and why a 
lament should have been instituted 
over him and should have become typical of mourn- 
ing is one of the unsolved riddles in the way of the 
interpretation now generally favored. It is true, 
Baudissin (in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.” vii. 292) 
deduces from the place-name, Heliopolis, and the 
material of the statue, gold, as described by Macro- 
bius, that later, as a result of Egyptian influences, 
the Aramean thunder-god was conceived of as a sun- 
god. He adduces other pictorial representations, 
including a seal with the legend “Hadad” (* C. I. 
S." Aramaic, No. 75). Still, the transformation of 
the thunderer Hadad into a dying (solar) Adonis- 
Tammuz appears to be problematic. Of ceremonies, 
such asare known to have been centralin the Adonis 
cult, in connection with the worship of Hadadrim- 
mon, nothing is known. Nor, even if Hadad, identi- 
fied with the Adonis of Byblus, or worshiped along- 
side this Adonis and thus gradually confounded 
with him (see Baudissin, /.c. p. 294), was believed 
to die every year, are data at hand to prove that 
such a lament took place at Megiddo. 

In view of these uncertainties the explanation of 

“Hadadrimmon” as the name of a locality in the 
plain of Megiddo has come again to 
Difficulties the front, modified by the supposition 
of Identi- that the place derived its name from 
fication. a sanctuary supposed to exist there 
for the worship of Hadad-Raman. 
Still, a locality of this name is not known, notwith- 
standing Jcrome’s equation * Adadremnon" =“ Maxi- 
mianapolis.” Perhaps the modern Rummanah, in the 
plain of Jezreel, might serve to locate the Biblical 
(Hadad) Rimmon. Then “ Hadadrimmon” would 
be analogous to such names as “ Ba‘al-Lebanon,” 
“ Ashtart-Karnayim," and would signify the Hadad 
of the place Rimmon, which place received its name 
from an old (Canaanitish; see Judges i. 27) temple 
or altar erected to a deity (Rimmon, or Raman) by 
later Aramean settlers, and identified with their god 
Hadad, so that finally it came to be known by the 
double name. 

This leaves open the question as to what mourn- 
ing could have been observed at this place. "The 
death of Josiah seems to afford the most plausible 
explanation of the prophet's simile. But even if 
the mourning is regarded as having taken place 
where the king died and not at the place of his 
burial (Jerusalem), it is difficult to believe that the 
one historica] mourning should have been vivid 
enough in the minds of the people to evoke such an 
allusion; especially so if Zech. xii. belongs to the 
apocalyptic writings. The mourning at Hadadrim- 
mon must have been constant and excessive. 
George Adam Smith (“The Twelve Prophets,” ii. 
482) calls the locality the “classic battle-field of the 
land”; the mourning, then, would have reference to 
the thousands slain in the various battles fought 
there. But this fails to account for the prominent 
mention of Hadadrimmon. Perhaps the difficulty 
would be removed, without recourse to such forced 
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textual emendations as those proposed by Cheyne 
(in Cheyne and Black, * Encyc. Bibl.”), by taking 
into consideration the fact that Hadad had the qual- 
ities of Moloch (see Baudissin, * Moloch,” in Herzog- 
Hauck, “Real-Encyc.” xii.). At his sanctuary hu- 
man sacrifices were usual. Hence the lament both 
of the victims and of the mothers. As“ Gelhinnom,” 
the name of a Moloch furnace, occurs as a common 
apocalyptic simile, why should not ^*Iladadrim- 
mon” be associated with similar horrors? The 
murder of him whom the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
have pierced (Zech. xii. 10, 11), for whom they shall 
lament as for an only son, as for a first-born, carries 
out the analogy to the Moloch cult. The first-born 
(that is, the only son) was offered to this Hadad- 
Melek-Raman. E. G.H. ` 


HADAD (797): Name of several Idumean 
kings, the meaning of which is “a loud noise.” It 
was primitively the name of an Aramean divinity 
and formed a part of various Aramean theophorous 
names, as “ Hadadrimmon” and * Hadadezer.” The 
name was borne by: 1. The third Idumean king, who 
reigned before the time of the first king of Israel, 
and who gained an important victory over the 
Midianites(Gen. xxxvi. 35; I Chron. i. 46). 2. The 
last Idumean king (I Chron. i. 51). In Gen. xxxvi. 
89 the name occurs as “Hadar,” 3. A member of 
the royal house of Edom, who escaped the massacre 
under Joab and fled to Egypt (I Kings xi. 14 e£ seq. : 
see Epom). 4. (mmnm) One of the sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 15 [A. V. * Hadar"]; I Chron. i. 30). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HADADEZER or HADAREZER (41. 
15m): Son of Rehob, and King of Aram-zobah,. 
who, while he was on his way to establish his do- 
minion on the Euphrates, was defeated by David, 
suffering great loss in chariots, horses, and men (II 
Sam. viii. 3-12; I Chron. xviii. 3,4; I Kings xi. 28). 
After the first repulse of the Ammonites and their 
Syrian allies by Joab, Hadadezer seized an apparent. 
opportunity to avenge himself. He sent his army 
to assist the people of Maachah, Rehob, and Ishtob 
(R. V. “the men of Tob”; II Sam. x. 15; I Chron. 
xix. 10). They crossed the Euphrates under the 
command of Shobach (Shophach), the chief of Had- 
adezer's host. On this occasion David himself 
commanded. The rout of the Arameans was com- 
plete; forty thousand horsemen were slain, inclu- 
ding Shobach, the commander-in-chief (II Sam. x. 
16-18; I Chron. xix. 16-19). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

HADADRIMMON. See Tammuz; HADAD. 


HADAMARD, AUGUSTE: French painter: 
born at Metz 1828; died in Paris 1886. <A pupil of 
Paul Delaroche, he established himself at Paris, 
where, in addition to painting, he sketched for the 
illustrated papers. Among his works the most notice- 
able are: “La Pâque Juive”; “Allemagne (XVII. 
Siècle)”; “L’Education d’Azor”; "Billet de Loge- 
ment”; “La Fée aux Mouettes”; “Chant du Soir.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 

8. V. E. 

HADAMARD, ZÉLIE: French actress; born 
at Oran, Algeria, in 1849. The daughter of an 
army interpreter and professor of Arabic, she went 
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Hadith 
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to Parisand passed at the Conservatoire, making her 
stage début at the Odéon. After playing in Brus- 
sels and Rouen she returned to Paris, where she ap- 
peared at several theaters. At the Odéon, to which 
sheafterward became attached, she filled and created 


many important parts, especially in classic tragedy. 


On Sept. 18, 1887, she appeared in * Andromaque" 
at the Comédie Francaise, where she is still engaged 
(1903), playing in both tragedy and comedy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 
&. V. X. 


HADASSAH (lit. “the myrtle”): Earlier name 
of Esther, Mordecai’s cousin (Esth. ii. D). The name 
“Hadassah ” occurs here only. It is not given by 
the Septuagint. Inthe Vulgate the name is given as 
* Edissa." See ESTHER. 

E. G. II. BP. 


HADASSI, JUDAH BEN ELIJAH HA- 
ABEL: Karaite scholar, controversialist, and litur- 
gist; flourished at Constantinople in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Regarding the name “ha-Abel,” 
which signifies “mourner for Zion,” see ABELE 
Zion. Neubauer thinks that “Hadassi” means 
“native of Edessa” (“ Aus der Petersburger Biblio- 
thek," p. 56). Nothing of Hadassi’s life is known 
except that he was the pupil of his elder brother 
Nathan. He dealt with Hebrew grammar, Maso- 
rah, theolozy, and philosophy, and knew Arabic 
and Greek well (Mordecai b. Nisan, *Dod Mor- 
dekai,” ch. 11). Hadassi acquired his reputation by 
his * Eshkol ha-Kofer," or “Sefer ha-Peles." Itisa 
treatise on the Commandments, in which the author 
endeavored to explain them philosophically, and in 
which he applied all his analytical talent and schol- 
arship. The work embodies not only much of the 
science of his time, but even legends and folk-lore, 
so that it has appropriately been termed “a sea of 
learning." Itis written in rimed prose, the general 
rime throughout the work being; and the initial 
letters of the successive verses form alternately 
the acrostics of TIN and pnawn, repeated 979 times. 
The alphabetic chapters 100-124 are, however, 

in the regular form of poems. Ha- 

Contents  dassi began the work on Oct. 9, 1148. 

of the Starting from the premise thatall laws 

« Eshkol.” contained in the Pentateuch, and those 

added by the Rabbis, as well as the 

minor ethical laws by which the Jews regulate their 

daily life, are implied in the Decalogue, Hadassi 

enumerates, under the head of each of the Ten Com- 

mandments, a complete series of coordinate laws; 

and the whole work is mapped out according to this 
plan. 

The first commandment, affirming the existence of 
God, contains alphabets 1-95, in which the author 
treats of the duties of the created toward the Crea- 
tor, dealing, for instance, with prayer, repentance, 
future punishment and reward, and resurrection. 
Beginning with alphabet 35, Hadassi treats of the 
nature of God, of creation (TPwNID nwy), of angels, 
of the cclestial bodies, etc. In fact, this part of the 
work isa compendium of religious philosophy, as- 
tronomy, physics, natural history, geography, and 
folk-lore. The second commandment, affirming the 
unity of God, contains alphabets 96-129. Here 


Hadassi refutes the views of other sects; for exam- 
ple, the Christians, Rabbinites, Samaritans, and Sad- 
ducees, who maintain the eternity of the world. He 
is indignant at those who identify the Karaites with 
the Sadducees, and shows great animosity toward 
the Rabbinites. Alphabets 99-100 contain a vio- 
lent attack upon Christianity. The third command- 
ment is discussed in alphabets 180-143; the fourth, 
in alphabets 144-248. In the latter he treats of the 
laws concerning the Sabbath, and then proceeds to 
the holidays and to the laws connected with them, 
as those relating to sacrifices, which include all laws 
concerning the priests, slaughtering, zizit, etc. 
This part is the more important as it contains 
Hadassi's views on exegesis and grammar. For, 
discussing with the Rabbinites the kinds of work 
permitted or forbidden on the Sabbath, he is 
obliged to state his exegetical rules, and he endeav- 
ors to show that the Karaites are not inferior to 
the Rabbinites as exegetes. After giving the thir- 
teen rules (“middot”) of R. Ishmael and the thirty- 
two of R. Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili, he gives his 
own, dividing them into two groups, one of sixty 
and one of eighty, and finding an allusion to them in 
Cant. vi. 8. Thesixty "queens" denote the sixty 
grammatical rules, headed by five “kings” (the 
five vowels); the eighty “concubines” denote the 
eighty exegetical rules; and the “virgins without 
number” represent the numberless grammatical 
forms in the Hebrew language. Considering pho- 
neticsas necessary for the interpretation of the Law, 
Hadassi devotes to this study a long treatise, in the 
form of questions and answers. The fifth command- 
ment contains alphabets 249-264, treating of the 
laws regulating the relations between parents aud 
children, of inheritance, mourning, etc. The sixth 
contains alphabets 263-274, and the seventh, alpha- 
bets 275-380, the latter covering all the laws concern- 
ing adultery, incest, cleanliness and uncleanliness, 
women in childbirth, and the fruit of the first three 
years. The eighth commandment is discussed in 
alphabets 837-3538, covering the lawson the different 
kinds of theftand fraud. Theninth embracesalpha- 
bets 854-862, in which are discussed all kinds of false 
witnesses, including false prophets. Finally, the 
tenth commandment contains alphabets 863-379, 
dealing with the laws implied in the prohibition 
against covetousness. Hadassi illustrates his cx- 
planations by examples interspersed with tales and 
legends. 
Obviously his model was Nissim ben Noali’s 
“Bitan ha-Maskilim," or “Peles Bi'ur ha-Miz wot," 
written 970 years earlier, The sources 


His upon which he drew included the 
Model and “Ma‘asch Bereshit ” of R. Ishmacl; the 
Sources. Buraita of R. Samuel, for astronomy; 


the “Yosippon,” for history; David 
al-Mukammas’ work on the sects; Eldad ha-Dani, for 
legends; while for grammar he utilized especially the 
Karaite grammarians, though he also made use of 
the Rabbinites, quoting Judah Hayyuj and Ibn 
Janah. The fact ought to be mentioned that 
Hadassi has included in his “ Eshkol” the first grain- 
matical work of Abraham ibn Ezra (“ Moznayim.” 
composed in Rome, 1140), without acknowledging 
the fact (*Monatsschrift,” xl. 68 e£ seg.) in 
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attacking the Rabbinites, he followed the exam- 

ple of his predecessors, as Solomon ben Jeroham, 

Japheth b. *Ali, Sahl b. Mazliah, and others. This 

work was printed at Eupatoria (1896), with an in- 

troduction by Caleb Afendopolo entitled “Nahal 

Eshkol.” Alphabets 99-100 and part of 98 were ex- 

cluded from this edition by the censor, but have 

been published by Bacher in “J. Q. R.” (viii. 431 

et seq.) Hadassi mentions a previously written 

work of his entitled “Sefer Teren bi-Teren,” a col- 
lection of homonyms which, he says, was an addi- 

tion to the cighty pairs of Ben Asher (alphabets 163 3, 

168 p, 173 5). There exists also a fragment which 

Firkovich (Cat. No. 619, St. Petersburg) entitled 

“ Sefer ha-Yalkut” and attributed to Hadassi, while 

Pinsker regarded it as an extract from Tobiah’s 

“ Sefer ha-Mizwot.” P. F. Frankl, however, agreed 

with Firkovich in regarding itas a part of the “ Esh- 

kol ha-Kofer,” which Hadassi had previously writ- 
ten in prose. In the Karaite Siddur there are four 
piyyutim by Hadassi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 223: Sup- 
plement, p. 93; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums, ii. 852 et seq.; 
Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. ii. 211 et seq.: P. F. Frankl, in 
Monatsschrift, xxxi. 1-13, 72-85; Bacher, ib. xl. 14, 68, 109; 
J. Q. R. viii. 431 et seq.; Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha- 
Karaim, p. 172; introduction to Eshkol ha-Kofer by Caleb 
Afendopolo, entitled Nahal Eshkol. 

K. M. SEL. 
HADDAD, ISAAC: Talmudic scholar of Gerba 

(an island near Tunis) where he died in 1755. He 

was a pupil of Zemah ha-Kohen, and was the author 

of two works, “Toledot Yizhak,” novelle on Hag- 
gadah and Midrashim (Leghorn, 1761), and “ Karne 

Re’em,” novellz on Rashi’s and Mizrahi’s commen- 

taries to the Pentateuch, followed by “ Zera‘ Yiz- 

hak,” notes on Midrashim (25. 1765). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 611; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud, i. 352; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael. p. 163; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 172; Benjacob. 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 538, No. 084. 

K. M. SEL. 


HADES. See SHEOL. 


HADID (mn): City mentioned with Lod and 
Ono (Ezra ii. 83; Neh. vii. 87; xi. 84, 85). From 
the last-given passage it would seem that Hadid was 
a Benjamite town, though it is not given in the list 
in Joshua (xviii. 21-28). An “ Adida”(=“ Hadid ”) 
is mentioned in I Macc. xii. 38, xiii. 18 as having 
been fortified with gates and bars by Simon the Mac- 
cabee, The Mishnah ('Ar. 32a) says that Hadid, as 
well as Lod and Ono, had been surrounded by walls 
from the time of Joshua. Hadid may be identitied 
with the modern Al-Hadithah, not far from Lydda 
(Lod), mentioned also by Eusebius (* Onomasticon,” 
s.v. " Adithaim ") under the name of “ Adatha” or 
“Aditha,” and as east of Diospolis (Lydda). See 
Zunz in Benjamin of Tudela’s “Itinerary " (ii. 489, 
ed. Asher). 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 


HADIDA, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: 
Spanish Talmudist of the fifteenth century. He 
was the author of a commentary (unpublished) to 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, and the Haggadah (“Cat. De 
Rossi,” No. 177). He is quoted in the Responsa of 
Joseph di Trani (i., No. 33). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Dizionario, i. 79: Michael, Or ha- 
Hfayyim, No. 111. 
i | M. SEL. 


HADITH: An Arabic word signifying “ narra- 
tive” or “communication”; the name given to say- 
ings traced to the prophet Mohammed, or to reports 
of his actions by eye-witnesses. The authenticity 
of the hadith depends upon the value of the chain 
of tradition (*sanad," “isnad ” = “support ”) which 
precedes the quotation or the report (“matn”); that 
is, upon the trustworthiness of the authorities who 
have handed down the tradition. Since, on account 
of the meagerness of the Koran, the most important 
documents for the religious, ritualistic, and legal 
development of Islam are contained in the hadith, 
the examination of the authenticity of the latter, 
with especial regard to the trustworthiness of the 
channels of transmission, has always formed one of 
the most important theological concerns of Islam. 
Notwithstanding the painstaking and precise char- 
acter of such examinations, European critics hold 
that only a very small part of the hadith can be re- 
garded asan actual record of Islam during the time 
of Mohammed and his immediate followers. It is 
rather asuccession of testimonies, often self-contra- 
dictory, as to the aims, currents of thought, opin- 
ions, and decisions which came into existence dur- 
ing the first two centuries of the growth of Islam. 
In order to give them greater authority they are re- 
ferred to the prophet and his companions. The 
study of the hadith is consequently of the greater 
importance because it discloses the successive stages 
and controlling ideas in the growth of the religious 
system of Islam. According to the consensus of 
Mohammedan critics, six canons, in which the most 
authentie records of the hadith are collected, have 
attained special authority, and form the most im- 
portant source, next to the Koran, for Islamic the- 
ology. The collections of Bukhari (d. 870) and 
Muslim (d. 875) are those to which the highest au- 
thority is ascribed. These are supplemented by 
four others, namely, the collections of Abu Daud 
(d. 888), Tirmidhi (d. 892), Nasa'i (d. 914), and Ibn 
Maja (d. S86). Allthese works have recently been 
rendered accessible in the Orient; three-fourths of 
the Bukhari collection has been printed also in Eu- 
rope (8 vols., Leyden, 1862-68). 

Through an inexact extension of the term the con- 
tents of these works as well as the hadith in general 
have been called *sunnah," which latter term must 
be distinguished from “hadith.” By “sunnah” are 

to be understood the religious customs 
* Sunnah.” handed down from the oldest genera- 

tions of Islam, whether authenticated 
in the form of hadith or not. Hadith, on the other 
hand, may be a record of what is regarded as sun- 
nah. but is not identical with it. For the sake of 
offering an analogy from Jewish literature. a par- 
allel has often been drawn between “kur'an” and 
“mikra” and between “sunnah” and “mishnah.” 
This comparison, however, is quite absurd, for the 
Arabic “sunnah” (which means “manner,” “cus- 
tom”) is etymologically and materially different 
from the Hebrew word with which it was identi- 
fied. Just as incorrect was the widely prevalent 
opinion, which was supported by a comparison of 
the differences observed in Judaism between Rab- 
binites and Karaites, that the two great divisions 
into which Mohammedans are divided, Sunnites and 
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Shiites, are distinguished from each other through 
the fact that the former recognize, in addition to the 
Koran, the traditions of the hadith and sunnah, while 
the latter recognize only the validity of the Koran 
as a religious document, and not of the hadith. For 
the Shiites also recognize hadith as a source of 
religious doctrine, but they make the condition 
thatthe “isnag " beiransmitted by authorities whom 
they regard as trustworthy (Shiitic hadith). As far 
as contents are concerned, the Shiitie hadith often 
coincides with the Sunnitic hadith (excepting in re- 
gard to the principles of public law). 

The scope of the hadith includes everything that 
comes under the influence of religion—the ritual, 
the law in its entirety, the religious legends, and the 
ethical precepts and views. Within it a halakicand 
a haggadic hadith may be discriminated. The ma- 
terial which early Islam borrowed from Judaism 
isalso clothed in the garb of the hadith. In later gen- 
erations rabbinical precepts and legends which found 
their way into Mohammedan literature as a result of 
intercourse between Jew and Mohammedan were 
simply claimed as Islamic property, and, put in the 
technical phraseology of the hadith, were ascribed 
to the Prophet. In the article IsLam the subject of 
derivation from the Halakah is treated more in detail. 
Even more plainly than in the case of the law and 
its codification, Jewish influence is seen in those 
portions of Islamic religious literature which corre- 
spond to the Jewish Haggadah, because here its 
elements were not forced into codified forms, and 
could therefore develop in greater freedom. This 
Mohammedan Haggadah seems to have received its 
final form, if at all, only very late; it is seen ex- 
panding freely as long as the impulse to hadith-crea- 
tion remains active to any degree. Apart from the 
legendary amplifications of Biblical history, whose 
sources are usually rabbinical Haggadah and apoc- 
ryphal literature, the moral precepts attributed to 
Mohammed and his companions and successors also 
show traces of rabbinical origin. And even Biblical 
passages are sometimes claimed in Mohammedan lit- 
erature as hadiths of the Prophet. If, on the one 
hand, for the sake of making a display of learning, 
citations (including some from rabbinical sources; 
see “Z. D. M. G.” Iii. 712) which are foreign to the 
hadith literature are inserted in it as coming from 
Biblical sources (“taurat” and “zabur”; see čb. 
xxxii. 348 ef seg.), on the other hand, rabbinic say- 
ings are sometimes inserted as being original Mo- 
hammedan hadiths. A few characteristic examples 
must suffice: 

(1) mbe wa pn: sov n'apn Sy ya money 3 
(Ta'an. 2a; comp. 434 mnn55 mya, Tan., Gen., 
ed. Buber, pp. 106, 155): found in Bukhari's 
“Tauhid,” No. 4; “Istiska’,” No. 28 (the thought is 
the sume, though five keys are mentioned instead of 
three or four). 

(2) Peah i. 1; sec“ R, E. J.” xliv. 66 et seq. 

(8) 351 Npoxb N22 5o Ninay ne (Hag. 95); 
see Schreiner, * Studien über Jeschu'a b. Jehuda,” 
p. 14, note 3, Berlin, 1900. ` 

(4) Y» prm spws nyyn (an old Jewish saying not 
found in the Talmud: comp. Briill’s "Jahrb." vii. 
28); occurs in Abu Zaid's * Nawadir," pp. 171, 179, 
Beirut, 1894: * When it pleases you to lie, leave your 


witness at a distance" (it is possible, however, that 
this saying was borrowed by the Jews from the 
Arabs). 

(5) my AWN Dip (Bezah 292), as a religious rule; 
a literal translation in the ^ Mufid al-‘Ulum,” p. 31, 
Cairo, 1810 A.II. 

(6) “In heaven is proclaimed: ‘A, the daughter of 
B, shall be the wife of C, the son of D'"; cited as 
teaching: of the Prophet by Jahiz, *Le Livre des 
Beautés et des Antithéses,” ed. Van Vloten, p. 218. 

(7) Abot iii. 7; see Goldziher's “ Abhandlungen 
zur Arab, Philologie," i. 193. 

Other examples may be found in Barth’s “ Mid- 
raschische Elemente in der Muslimischen Tradition,” 
in the “ Berliner Festschrift,” pp. 38-40. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldziher, Ueber die Entwickelung des 

Hadith, in Muhammedanische Studien, ii. 1-274, Halle, 

1890; idem, Hadith und Neues Testament, pp. 382-390; 

idem, Neue Materialien zur Literatur des Uebertiefer- 

ungswesens bei den Muhammedanern, in Z. D. M. G. |. 

460-000; W. Marcais, Le Tagrib Cen-Nawawt, Paris, 1902. 


G. I. G. 
HADLAI (5597m): An Ephraimite; father of 
Amasa, who was one of the chiefs of his tribe in the 


time of Pekah (II Chron. xxviii. 12). 
B. G, H. M. SEL. 


HADORAM (nmn): 1. Son of Joktan; pro- 
genitor of one of the Arabian tribes (Gen. x. 27; I 
Chron. i. 21). 2. Sonof Tou, King of Hamath; sent 
by his father to congratulate David after his victory 
over Hadadezer, bearing presentsin gold, silver, and 
brass (I Chron. xviii. 10). In the parallel narrative, 
II Sam. viii. 9, 10, the name is given as “Joram.” 
See ADONIRAM. 

E. G. H. M. Ser, 


HADRACH: Name occurring in Zech. ix. 1. 
The counection seems to indicate that it was the 


‘country in which Damascus was situated, or a neigh- 


boring locality. The Septuagint translates the name 
as *Sedrach." It has been suggested that Hadrach 
may be the name of a Damascene deity, or of a king 
of Damascus. 


E. G. H. B. P. 
HADRIAN: Roman emperor (117-188). At the 


very beginning of his reign he was called upon to 
suppress the final outbreaks of Jewish rebellion at 
CYRENE and ALEXANDRIA. According to a late but 
trustworthy source, he is said to have enticed the 
Jews of Alexandria into the open country, where 
about 50,000 of them were killed by his soldiers 
Afterward he seems to have 
avoided conflict with the Jews and to have granted 
them certain privileges. The Jewish sibyl, in fact, 
praises him (Sibyllines, v. 248); and Jewish legend 
says that R. Joshua b. Hananiah was on friendly 
terms with him, and that Hadrian intended to re- 
build the Temple at Jerusalem (Gen. R. lxiv.). 
This agrees with the statement of Epiphanius (* De 
Mensuris et Ponderibus," & 14) that the emperor 
commissioned the proselyte Akylas (AQUrLA)— who, 
according to the rabbinieal legend, was related to 
him—to supervise the building at Jerusalem, this of 
course referring to the city and not to the Temple. 
Other Christian sources, as Chrysostom, Cedrenus, 
and Nicephorus Callistus, say that the Jews had in- 
tended to build the Temple themselves; buta pas- 
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sage in the Epistle of Barnabas (xvi. 4)—though its 
interpretation is disputed among scholars—seems to 
indicate that the Jews expected the pagans to re- 
build the Temple. 

Scholars also differ as to the cause of the rebel- 
lion. According to Gregorovius (comp. Schlatter, 
“Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians,” p. 2), “ Pal- 
estiniang instituted the kingdom of Jerusalem as a 
protection against the oppressions of Hadrian." 
Other scholars, however, say that the institution 
of the Messianic kingdom followed upon the re- 
building of the Temple. Even the ancient sources 
differ on this point. "Thus, Spartianus (“ Hadri- 
anus,” & 14) reports that the Jews rebelled be- 
cause circumcision was interdicted; while the more 
reliable Dion Cassius says (Ixix. 12) that Hadrian 
attempted to turn Jerusalem into a pagan city, 
which the Jews regarded as an abomination, and 
they therefore rebelled. It is possible that both of 
these measures were responsible for the rebellion; 
on the other hand, it is also possible that they 
were merely the consequences of it. Hadrian, who 
had a gentle disposition, was lauded throughout the 
great empire as a benefactor; he indeed so proved 
himselfon his many journeys. Palestinian cities like 
Cæsarea, Tiberias, Gaza, and Petra owed much to 
him; and his presence in Judea in 190 is commem- 
orated on coins with the inscription * Adventui 
Aug[usti] Jude.” He therefore could have had no 
intention of offending the Jews; but asa true Roman 
he believed only in the Roman “sacra” (Spartianus, 
le. § 99). It may have happened that in his zeal to 
rebuild destroyed cities he had disregarded the pe- 
culiarities of the Jews. Thelaw against circumcision 
was founded on earlier Roman jaws, and did not af- 
fect the Jews only. So long as the emperor was 
in Syria and Egypt the Jews remained quiet; but 
after his departure in 132 the rebellion under Bar 
KoxnA broke out. 

It seems that Hadrian himself remained in Judea 
until the rebellion had been put down (Darmesteter, 
in “R. E. J.” i. 49 e£ seg.), and he may have men- 
tioned the Jews in his autobiography, a point that 
Dion Cassius dwells upon; but he did not use the 
eustomary formula in his report to the Senate, that 


he and the army were well (Dion Cassius, é.c.), for. 


the Roman army also was suffering. After the 
dearly bought victory in 195, Hadrian received 
for the second time the title of "imperator," as 
inscriptions show. Now only could he resume 
the building, on the ruins of Jerusalem, of the 
city Zia Capitolina, called after him and dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Capitolinus. A series of mag- 
nificent edifices that Hadrian erected in Jerusa- 
lem are enumerated in a source that gathered its 
information probably from Julianus Africanus 
C Chron, Paschale," ed. Dindorf, i. 4/4; “J. Q. R.” 
xiv, 748). The temple of Jupiter towered on the 
site of the ancient Temple, with a statue of Hadrian 
in the interior (Jerome, Comm. on Isaiah ii. 9). The 
Jews now passed through a period of bitter perse- 
cution; Sabbaths, festivals, the study of the Torah, 
and circumcision were interdicted, and it seemed as 
if Hadrian desired to annihilate the Jewish people. 
His anger fell upon all the Jews of his empire, for 
he imposed upon them an oppressive poll-tax (Ap- 


pian, “Syrian War," § 50). The persecution, how- 

ever, did not last long, for Antoninus Pius revoked 

the cruel edicts. 

After this the Jews did not hold Hadrian’s mem- 
ory in high honor; the Talmud and Midrash follow 
his name with the curse “Crush his bones.” His 
reign is called the time of persecution and danger, 
and the blood of many martyrs is charged to his ac- 
count. He is considered the type of a pagan king 
(Gen. R. Ixiii. 7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 182-157; Schürer. 
Gesch. 3d ed., i. 670-704, 781; Rapoport, Erech Millin, p. 17; 
Schlatter, Die Kirche Jerusalems vom Jahre 70-130, Güters- 
loh, 1898; Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, ii. 1, 476 et 
seq.; W.M. Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 
ate mo Schultze, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. 3d ed., 
Goa S. Kr. 
HAFFKINE, WALDEMAR MORDECAI 

WOLFF: Bacteriologist; born at Odessa, Russia, 

1860; graduated from the University of Odessa in 

1884 (D.So.). He resided for the five following years 

at Odessa, working in the zoological museum of 

the university. His researches resulted in several 
papers, published in Russian and French scientific 

journals, on the infusoria and lower alge (1888- 

1888). In the latter year he was appointed assistant 

professor of physiology under Professor Schiff at the 

University of Geneva. After eighteen months he 

went to Paris to work under Pasteur. Here he 

studied typhoid and cholera, and discovered the 
principle and method of inoculation with attenuated. 
virus against cholera. In 1893 he went to India to 
conduct investigations for the Indian government. 

Making Calcutta his headquarters, he extended his 

operations over the whole of Bengal, and into the 

Punjab, the North-West Provinces, and Assam. In 

1896 he was deputed by the Indian government to 

inquire into the bacteriology of the plague. He dis- 

covered an effective method of inoculation, and suc- 
ceeded in reducing the mortality by 80 or 90 per 
cent. In recognition of his services he was created 

C.LE. The Haffkine method of inoculation has been 

generally adopted throughout India, and the gov- 

ernment plague research laboratory founded by 
him issues many thousand doses to various tropical 
countries, Haffkine’s contributions to biological 
research include pamphlets and official reports on 
heredity and monocellular organisms, infectious dis- 
eases in connection with infusoria, the adaptability 
of microbes to their environment, Asiatic cholera and 
its etiology, and inoculation against cholera and the 

Indian plague. He has likewise translated into 

Russian a German text-book of zoology and a Nor- 

wegian work on botany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Sept. 16, 1892: June 7. 1899; Men 
and Women of the Time: Jewish Year-Book, 1902-3. 

J G. L. 

HAFTARAH (lit. “conclusion ") : That portion 
of the Prophets read immediately after the reading 
of the Torah in the morning services on Sabbaths, 
feast-days, and the Ninth of Ab, and in the after- 
noon services on fast-days. The passage chosen 
usually contains an explicit reference to some event 
described in the section previously read from the 
Torah; for instance, Isa. liv., on account of verse 9, 
goes with Gen. vi. 9-xi. 32; Hosea xii. 13 with Gen. 
xxvii. 10-xxxii. 2; Micah v. 6-vi 8 with Num. 


Haftarah 
Hafz al-Kuti 
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xxii-xxv. In all of these cases the direct relation 
of one passage to the other is limited to one verse. 
Often the two sections bear merely a general resem- 
blanee to each other in their content, as is the case 
with those for most feast-days, those for the four 
Sabbaths before the Feast of Passover, etc. For 
example, II Kings iv., on account of verse 16, goes 
with Gen. xvili.-xxii.; I Kings i. with Gen. xxiii. 
xxv. 18, on account of xxiv. 1, with which the 
weekly lesson originally began; Judges xiii. with 
Num. iv. 21-vii. 89, on account of vi. 1 et seq. 
Sometimes, when nothing more appropriate could 
be found, a remote similarity of ideas determined 
the selection of the haftarah: thus, Isa. xlii. 5 would 
be coupled with Gen. ivi. 8; Ezek. xxxvii. 15 
with Gen. xliv. 18-xlvii. 27; indeed, sometimes the 
connection consists only in one word, as between 
Hosea ii. 9 and Num. i-iv. 20; Isa. xxvii. 6 and 
Ex. i. 5. The haftarot are definitely fixed; they 
consist of from ten to fifty-two verses, and are read 
by the last person called upon by the prayer-leader 
or the rabbi to read from the Torah. "They are 
preceded by two exordiums on the subject of God's 
delight in His prophets and their utterances and in 
the Torah, and are concluded by four laudations— 
upon God's faithfulness to His promises in regard 
to the restoration of Zion, the coming of the Messiah, 
and the reestablishment of the throne of David, 
upon the revelation of the Torah, upon the Prophets, 

and upon the feast-day. 
The haftarah has passed through several stages of 
development (see Lirurey). The Talmudic sources, 
which trace the custom of reading from 


Stages the Torah back to Moses and Ezra, 
of De- do not mention the originator of the 


velopment. haftarah, which would seem to point 

toalaterorigin. Abudarham, a Span- 
ish teacher of the fourteenth century, traces the 
haftarah back to the time of the persecution under 
Antiochus IV., Epiphanes (168-165 n.C.), when, ow- 
ing to the prohibition against reading from the 
Torah, the corresponding sections from the Prophets 
were read instead, this practise becoming established 
as a custom. Although all authority for this ex- 
planation is lacking, itis not improbable that the cus- 
tom dates from the pre-Christian era, and that origi- 
nally it was observed only on feast-days and on the 
four special Sabbaths, and was later extended to all 
Sabbaths. Itappearsthatthe Pharisees in their con- 
flict with the Sadducees read in connection with the 
various sections from the Torah such selections from 
the prophetical books— principally from the so-called 
Earlier Prophets—as supported their own interpre- 
tation of the laws concerning the festivals. Tal- 
mudie statements, together with Luke iv. 17, show 
that the reading of the haftarah on the Sabbath had 
already been instituted in the first century of the 
common era (Meg. 25b; Yer. Meg. iv. 75c; Tosef., iv. 
34), although the selections at that time were by no 
means fixed (Meg. iv. 9). 

The portions to be read on feast-days were first 
determined in the middle of the second century 
(Tosef., Meg. iv. 1); then followed those for the 
special Sabbaths; for ordinary Sabbaths only a few 
were fixed, which borespecial relation to the sections 
from the Torah (Tosef.. Meg. iv. 18). In the sec- 


ond century the choice of the passage was still left 

to the scholar who was called upon to read from the 

Torah (Meg. iv. 5). In Palestine the reading of the 

Prophets was completed in three years, in accord- 

ance with the three-year cycle of readings from the 

Torah, and consequently necessitated as many selec- 

tions as there were weeks in the three years. A 

manuscript in the Dodleian Library 

Triennial contains an incomplete list of these, 
Cycle. which manuscript came originally 
from a synagogue in Cairo, probably 

of the Palestinians, who in the twolfth century 
still observed the triennial cycle. "These haftarot 
consisted often of two or three verses, as in the 
oldest times, and were repeated in Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of the people, by an official translator, sen- 

tence by sentence, as they were read (Meg. iv. 4). 

Inappropriate passages remained untranslated. At 

times an address followed the reading from the 

Prophets (comp. Luke iv. 17 ef seg., and Pesikta), 

usually based upon the section from the Torah. In 

the course of time the haftarah grew (comp. Meg. 
91a). When the triennial cycle was replaced in Bab- 
ylonia by an annual cycle, and each three sections of 
the Torah were read as one, the haftarah to the first 
section was usually preserved, seldom that of the 
second or third, which is explained by the similarity 
of the rites in this respect. The Karaites almost al- 
ways chose the haftarah tothe middle section. The 
haftarot for the three Sabbaths of mourning before 
the Ninth of Ab and for the three Sabbaths of con- 
solation after the Ninth of Ab, which have no con- 
nection with the section from the Torah, are later, 
though probably of Palestinian origin; for the 
former, admonitory speeches are chosen from Jer. 
i.-ii. and Isa. i.; for the latter, consolatory speeches 
from Isa. xl.-lxi. The haftarot of consolation were 
later made to extend over the following Sabbaths to 
the New- Year, and attained such importance that the 
homilies of the preacher touched only upon the haf- 
tarah and not upon the Torah (Pesikta). However, 
the extension beyond the three haftarot of consola- 
tion did not at first find general recognition, and not 
until later did it become prevalent. The benedic- 
tions preceding and following the haftarah are first 

found in the Palestinian treatise Soferim (xiii. 9-14), 

and, with some variations, in the prayer-book of the 

gaon Amram of Babylonia (900). For the accents 

of the haftarah see Jew. Encyc. iii. 540—540, s.v. 

CANTILLATION, Nos. 3-8. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, Erech Millin, pp. 167 et scq.: Herz 
feld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 215; Büchler, in J. Q. R- 
vi. 1 et seq.: Müller, Tractat Soferim, pp. 181 et seq. 

E. G. H. A. Bucu. 

The following is alist of the sidrot and the corre- 
sponding haftarot for the various Sabbaths, together 
with the sections and haftarot for special Sabbaths 


and festivals: 


SABBATIIS. SIDROT. HAFTAROT. 
Bereshit Gen. i. 1-vi. 8 Isa. xlii. 5-xliii. 10 
(among Sephar- 
dim xlii. 5-21) 
Noah Gen. vi. 9-xi. 32 Isa. liv. I-lv. 
(among  Sephar- 
dim liv. 1-10) 
Lek Leka Gen. xii. 1-xvii. 27 Isa. xl. 27-xli. 16 
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SABBATHS. SIDROT. HAFTAROT. 
NEN po io 
Wayera Gen. xviii. l-xxii. 24. | II Kings iv. 1-07 
i (among ,Sephar- 
dim iv. 1-33) 
Hayye Sarah Gen. xxiii. J-Xxv. 18. | I Kings i. 1-31 
Toledot Gen. xxv. 19-xxviii. 9 | Mal. i. 1-ii. 7 
Wayeze Gen. xxviii. 10-xxxii. | Hosea xii. 13-xiv. 10 
i 3 (among  Sephar- 
dim xi. 7-xii. 12) 
Wayishlah Gen. xxxii. 4-xxxvi. | Hosea xi. *-xii. 12, 
; 43 or Obad. i. 1-21 
Wayesheb Gen. xxxvii. 1-x]. 23 | Amos ii. 6-iii. 8 
Mikkez Gen. xli. 1-xliv. 17 I Kings iii. 15-iv. 1 
Wayiggash Gen. xliv. 18-xlvii. 27 | Ezek. xxxvii. 15-28 
Wayehi Gen. xlvii. 28-1. 26 I Kings ii. 1-12 
Shemot Ex. i. l-vi. 1 Isa. xxvii. 6-xx viii. 
13 (among Sephar- 
dim Jer. i. 1-ii. 3) 
Wa'era Ex. vi. 2-ix. 35 Ezek. xxviii. 25- 
xxix. 21 
po Ex. x. 1-xiii. 16 Jer. xlvi. 18-28 
Beshallah Ex. xiii. 17-xvii. 16 Judges iv. 4-v. 3l 
(among  Sephar- 
dim v. 1-3 
Yitro Ex. xviii. 1-xx. 26 Isa. vi. I-vii. 6 
(among  Sephar- 
dim vi. 1-13) 
Mishpatim Ex. xxi. 1-xxiv. 18 Jer. xxxiv. 8-22; 
xxxiii. 25-26 
Terumah Ex. xxv. 1-xxvii. 19 I Kings v. 26-vi. 18 
Tezaw weh Ex. xxvii. 20-xxx. 10 | Ezek. iii. 10-27 
(Ki) Tissa Ex. xxx. ll-xxxiv. 85 | I Kings xviii. 1-39 
(among  Sephar- 


dim xviii. 20-39) 


Wayakhel Ex.xxxv.l-xxxviii.20| I Kings vii. 40-50 
(among — Sephar- 
dim vii. 13-26) 

Pekude Ex. xxxviii. 21-x1. 88 | I Kings vii. 51-viii. 
21 (among Sephar- 
dim vii. 40-50) 

Wayikra Lev. i. 1-v. 26 Isa. xliii. 21-xliv. 23 

Zaw Lev. vi. 1-viii. 36 Jer. vii. 2l-viii. 3 
and ix. 22, 28 

Shemini Lev. ix. 1-xi. 47 II Sam. vi. 1-vii. 17 
(among  Sephar- 
dim vi. 1-19) 

Tazria* Lev. xii. 1-xiii. 59 II Kings iv. 42-v. 19 

Mezora* Lev. xiv. 1-xv. 33 II Kings vii. 3-20 

Ahare Mot Lev. xvi. 1-xviii. 30 Ezek. xxii. 1-16 

Kedoshim Ley. xix. 1-xx. 27 Amos ix. 7-15 
(among  Sephar- 
dim Ezek. xx. 2-20) 

Emor Lev. xxi. 1-xxiv. 23 Ezek. xliv. 15-31 

Behar Lev. xxv. 1-xxvi. 2 Jer. xxxii. 6-27 

Behukkotai Lev. xxvi. 8-xxvii. 8&4 | Jer. xvi. 19-xvii. 14 

Bemidbar Num. i. 1-iv. 20 Hosea ii. 1-22 

Naso Num. iv. 21-vii. 89 Judges xiii. 2-25 

Beha'aloteka Num. viii. 1-xii. 16 Zech. ii. 14-iv. 7 

Shelah Num. xiii. 1-xv. 41 Josh. ii. 1-24 

Korah Num. xvi. l-xviii. 32 | I Sam. xi. 14-xii. 22 

Hukkat Num. xix. 1-xxii. 1 Judges xi. 1-38 

Balak Num. xxii. 2-xxv.9 | Micah v. 6-vi. 8 

Pinehas Num. xxv. 10-xxx.1 |I Kings xviii. 46- 
XİN. 9 

Mattot Num. xxx. 2-xxxii. 42 | Jer. i. 1-ii. 3 

Masse‘e a xxxiii. 1-xxxvi. ee Ji. 4-28 and iv. 

k 12 

Debarim Deut. i. 1-iii. 22 Isa. i. 1-27 

Wa’ ethanan Deut, iii. 23-vii. 11 Isa. xl. 1-26 

‘Ekeb Deut. vii. 12-xi. 25 Isa. xlix. 14-1i. 4 

Re’eh Deut. xi. 20-xvi. 17 Isa. liv. 11-1v. 6 

Shofetim Deut. xvi. 18-xxi. 9 Isa. li. 12-1ii. 18 

Ki Teze Deut. xxi. 10-xxv. 19 | Isa. liv. 1-10 

Ki Tabo Deut. xxvi. l-xxix. 8 | Isa. Ix. 1-22 

Nizzabim Deut. xxix. 9-xxx. 20 | Isa. Ixi. 10-1xiii. 9 

Wayelek Deut, xxxi. 1-30 Isa. lv. 6-wvi 8 
(among  Sephar- 
dim Hosea xiv. 
2-10; Micah vii. 
18-20) 

Ha'azinu Deut. xxxii. 1-52 Hosea xiv. 2-10 
(among  Sephar- 
dim II Sam. xxii. 
1-50) 

Wezot  ha-Bera-| Deut. xxxiii. l-xxxiv. | Josh. i. 1-18 

kah i 12 
SPECIAL 


SABBATHS AND 
HoLY DAYS. 


Rosh Hodesh on 
Sabbath 


Weekly portion and 


Num. xxviii. 9-15 


Isa. Ix vi. 1-94 


SABBATHS. 


Rosh Hodesh on 
day folowing 
Sabbath 

Shekalim 


Zakor 


Parah 
Ha-Hodesh 


Hanukkah on Sab- 
bath 

Sabbath ha-Gadol 

Passover, 1st Day 


Passover, 2d Day 


Passover and Sab- 
bath 


Passover, 7th Day 
Passover, 8th Day 
Shebu ‘ot, Ist Day 


Shebu'ot, 2d Day 


Tish‘ah be-Ab, 
Morning 

Tish‘ah be-Ab, 
Afternoon 

Rosh ha-Shanah, 
Ist Day 

Rosh ha-Shanah, 
2d Day 

Yom Kippur, 
Morning 

Yom Kippur, 
Afternoon 


Sukkot, Ist Day 
Sukkot, 2d Day 


Sukkot, on Sab- 
bath 
Shemini 'Azeret 


Simhat Torah 


Fast of Gedaliah 

Fast of 10th of 
Tebet 

Fast of Esther 

Fast of lath 
Tammuz 


of 
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Weekly portion 


Ex. xxx. 11-16 


Deut. xxv. 17-19 


Num. xix. 1-22 
Ex. xii. 1-20 


Part of Num. vii. 

Weekly lesson 

Ex. xii. 21-51; 
xxviii. 16-25 


Lev. xxii. 26-xxiii. 44 ; 


Num. xxviii. 16-25 
Ex. xxxiii. 12-xxxiv. 


2 Num. xxviii. 19- 


i xiii. 17-xv. 26; 
Nua. xxviii. 19-25 
Deut. xv. 19-xvi. 
Num. xxviii. 19-25 
Ex. xix. I-xx. 23; 
Num. xxviii. 26-31 


Deut. xv. 19-xvi. 17; 


Num. xxviii. 26-31 
Deut. iv. 25-40 


Ex. xxxii. 
xxxiv. 1-10 


Gen. xxi. 1-84; Num. 


1-19: 


xxix. 1-6 
Gen. xxii. 
Num. xxix. 1-6 


Lev. xvi. 1-34; Num. 


Lev. xviii. 1 


Lev. xxii. 26-xxiii. 44; 


Num. xxix. 12-16 


Lev. xxii. 26-xxiii. 44; 


Num. xxix. 12-16 


Ex. xxxiii. 12-xxxiv. 

26; Num. xxix. 26-31 
22-xvl. 17; 
Due xxix. 99-xxx. 


Deut. xiv. 


Deut. xxxiii. a XXXİV.? 
3: Num. 


Gen. i.-ii. 
xxix. 35-xxx. 1 


Ex. xxxii. 11-14, 
xxxiv. 1-10 


Num. 


17; 


11-14, 
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HAFTAROT. 


I Sam. xx. 18-42 


II Kings xii. 1-17 
(among | Sephar- 
dim xi. 17-xii. 17) 

I ‘Sam. xv. 2-84 
(among  Sephar- 
dim xv. 1-34) 

Ezek. xxxvi. 16-36 

Ezek. xlv. 16-xlvi. 
18 (among Sep har- 
amn xlv. 18-xlvi. 
Ə) 

Zech. ii. 14-iv. 7 


Mal. iii. 4-24 
Josh. iii. 5-iv. 1 
(among  Sephar- 
dim v. 2-vi. 1) 
II Kings xxiii, 1-10, 
25 
Ezek. xxxvii. 1-15 


II Sam. xxii. 1-51 

Isa. x. 92-xii. 6 

LS i. 1-28 and iii. 

Hab.iii.1-19 (among 
Sephardim ii. 20- 
iii. 19) 

Jer. viii. 13-ix. 28 

Isa. ly. 6-1vi. 8 


I Sam. i. 1-ii. 10 


| 


Jer. xxxi. 2-20 

Isa. lvii. 14-lviii. 14 

Jonah i. 1-iv. 11 (Se- 
phardim add Mi- 


cah vii. 18-20) 
Zech. xiv. 1-21 


I Kings viii. 2-21 
Ezek. xxxviii. 


18- 
xxxix. 16 
I Kings viii. 54-66 


Josh. i. (among Se- 
phardim i. 1-10) 


1 Isa. lv. 6-8 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hebrew Bible, ed. Hahn; American and 
English Jewish Year Books; Gaster, The Book of Prayer, 


London, 1901. 
J. 


I. G. D. 


HAFZ (IBN AL-BIRR) AL-KUTI: Author 


of the eleventh century, or earlier: 


according to 


Steinschneider, possibly identical with Hafz (Hefez) 


b. Yazliah. 


Hafz al-Kuti translated the Book of 


Psalmsinto Arabic rime. Mosesibn Ezra, in his “ Ki- 
tab al-Muhadarah,” quotes a passage from the intro- 


duction, and Ps. ly. 


92-93 of this translation (“ Bodl. 


Libr. Hunt.,” No. 599; Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 1974; see Schreinerin * R. E. J.” xxi. 106). 
Steinschneider recognized a manuscript in the library 
of the Escurial (^ Codex Ambros.” No. 86, copied in 
1625 by Colville) as this translation of Hafz al-Kuti. 
As it contains evidences of Christian influence, Ham- 


mer designated Hafz as a “Jewish renegade” 


- for 


the same reason Neubauer makes him an Arabie 


Hagab 
Hagenau 


or Syrian Christian, while Steinschneider maintains 

that the- author was a Jew, and that the traces of 

Christian influence are due to later additions or 

emendations. Solomon ibn Gabirol quotes sentences 

of Hafz al-Kuti. 

The name *al-Kuti?isdoubtful In one instance 
the reading is “al-Futi,” which Schreiner (d.¢.) re- 
gards as correct; “al-Kuti,” however, appears more 
probable. It is generally supposed to mean “the 
Goth,” £.e., the Spaniard, but according to Neubauer 
the author might have come from [Cut in Balkh (see 
Yakut’s “Mushtarik,” iv. 251; but comp. Harkavy 
in “R. X. J.” xxx. B18). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 812; idem, 
Arabische Literatur, $8 62, 66 ; Schreiner, in R. E. J. xxi. 
106, note 2; Neubauer, in R. E. J. Xxx. 65; Graetz, Hist. iii. 
E a in Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, 
J. M. Sc. 
HAGAB (35m): Family of NETHINIM, which re- 

turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 46). 

In I Esd. v. 30 the name is given as * Agaba.” 

E.G. N. M. SEL. 


HAGABA, HAGABAH (N3537, naan): Fam- 
ily of NETHINIMM, which came back from captivity 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 40; Neh, vii, 48). In 
I Bsd. v. 29 the name is given as “ Graba.” 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HAGAR.—Biblical Data: Egyptian handmaid 
of Sarah, and mother of Ishmael. According to 
one narrative, Sarah, having no children, requested 
Abraham to take Hagar as concubine, so that she 
might adopt her children (comp. Gen. xxx. 8, where 
Rachel makes a similar request). When Hagar had 
conceived she became domineering, and Sarah, with 
the consent of Abraham, drove her into the wilder- 
ness. There, as she sat by a fountain, an angel of 
the Lord appeared and commanded her to return 
to her mistress and submit to her. He promised 
that she should bear a son who would be called 
*Ishmael" (= “he whom the Lord will hear”), and 
that he would be a strong fighter (“a wild assamong 
men") and would be respected by his brethren 
(Gen. xvi). Another narrative tells that when 
Isaac had been weaned Ishmael “played” with him 
or “mocked” him (pny is ambiguous), and that 
Sarah demanded of Abraham that he cast out Hagar 
and her son, that the latter might not inherit with 
Isaac. Abraham was unwilling to do so, but upon 
God's command he yielded. Hagar fled again into 
the wilderness, where Ishmael came near dying of 
thirst, In the moment of her greatest despair an 
angel of God appeared to her and showed her 
a well, promising her that Ishmael would found 
a great nation. She dwelt with her son in the 
wilderness of Paran, where he became an archer, 
and she took a wife for him from Egypt (Gen. xxi. 
9-21). 

Only one other mention of Hagar is found in the 
Bible (Gen. xxv. 12), where she is merely referred 
‘to as the mother of Ishmael. There are in various 
passages in Chronicles, however, references to the 
tribe of Hagarites, who were neighbors of the trans- 
Jordanic tribes of Israel and were driven from 
their homes by them (I Chron. v. 10, 18-22; xi. 88; 
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xxvii. 31). The Hagarites have been identified 
with the Agraioi mentioned by Strabo (xvi. 4, 2), 
and though Arabians, they do not belong to the 
Ishmaelites. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dillmann, Die Genesis, 6th ed., p. 315, Leipsic, 
1892; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneyc. s.v. 


—— In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Midrash (Gen. R. xlv.), Hagar was the daughter of 
Pharaoh, who, seeing what great miracles God had 
done for Sarah’s sake (Gen. xii. 17), said: “It is bet- 
ter for Hagar to bea slave in Sarah's house than 


mistress in her own.” In this sense Hagar’s name 
1S Interpreted as “reward ” (* Ha-Agar” = “this is 


reward”), She was at first reluctant when Sarah 
desired her to marry Abraham, and although Sarah 
had full authority over her as her handmaid, she 
persuaded her, saying. * Consider thyself happy to 
be united with this saint." Hagar is held up as an 
example of the high degree of godliness prevalent 
in Abraham's time, for while Manoah was afraid 
that he would die because he had seen an angol of 
God (Judges xiii. 22), Hagar was not frightened by 
the sight of the divine messenger (Gen. R. Lc.) 
Her fidelity is praised, for even after Abraham sent 
her away she kept her marriage vow, and therefore 
she was identified with Keturah (Gen. xxv. 1), with 
allusion to stp (Aramaic, “to tie”; Gen. R. 1xi.). 
Another explanation of the same name is “ to adorn,” 
because she was adorned with piety and good deeds 
(Lc.). It was Isaac who, after the death of Sarah, 
went to bring back Hagar to the house of his 
father; the Rabbis infer this from the report that 
Isaac came from Beer-lahai-roi, the place which 
Hagar had named (Gen. xvi. 14, xxiv. 62; Gen. 
R. Ix. ; see commentaries ad loc.), 

Other homilies, however, take an unfavorable 
view of Hagar’s character. Referring to the report 
that when she had conceived she began to despise 
her mistress, the Rabbis say that she gossiped about 
Sarah, saying: “Sheiscertainly not as godly as she 
pretends to be, for in all the years of her married life 
she has had no children, while I conceived at once” 
(Gen. R. x1v. ; Sefer ha-Yashar, Lek Leka). Sarah took 
revenge (Gen. xvi.) by preventing her intercourse 
with Abraham, by whipping her with her slipper, 
and by exacting humiliating services, such as carry- 
ing her bathing-materials to the bath (/.c.) ; she further 
caused Hagar by an evil eye to miscarry, and Ish- 
mael, therefore, was her second child, as is inferred 
from the fact that the angel prophesied that she 
would bear a child (Gen. xvi. 11), while it had been 
narrated before that she was pregnant (Gen. xvi. 4). 
It is further inferred, from the words “she went 
astray ” (Gen. xxi. 14, Hebr.), that as soon as she 
had reached the wilderness she relapsed into idola- 
try, and that she murmured against God’s provi- 
dence, saying: “Yesterday thou saidest: ‘I will 
multiply thy seed exceedingly ' [Gen. xvi. 10]; and 
now my son is dying of thirst.” The fact that she 
selected an Egyptian woman as her son's wife is 
also counted against her as a proof that her conver- 
sion to Judaism was not sincere, for “throw tlhe 
stick into the air, it will return to its root” (Gen. 
R. lii, end) This Egyptian wife is explained in 
the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan to refer to Khadija 
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Hagab 
Hagenau 


and Fatima, the widow and the daughter of Mo- 
hammed (see Zunz, *G. V." 2d ed., p. 288, 
note a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yalkut, Genesis, 79, 80, 95. 
8. &. D. 


Critical View: While the two narratives, 
Gen. xvi. and xxi. 9-21, are not directly contradict- 
ory, the critical school, pointing to the fact that in 
both instances Hagar is expelled upon Sarah’s re- 
quest aud with the reluctant assent of Abraham, and 
that in both instances she receives, while sitting by 
a fountain, a divine message foretelling the great 


destiny of ber son, finds in these narratives two 
parallel accounts of the origin of the Bedouins, 


whose racial affinity with the Israelites the latter 
had to admit, while degrading them by tracing their 
origin to a concubine of their common ancestor. 
Accordingly the name “ Hagar” isexplained as “the 
fugitive,” from the Arabic “hajar” (to flee). Her 
native country was not Egypt, but Musriin northern 
Arabia, according to Winckler (* Altorientalische 
Forschungen,” pp. 29 e£ seq., as cited by Holzinger, 
“Genesis,” in “Kurzer  Hand-Commentar zum 
Alten Testament," p. 151). As regards sources, the 
account in Gen, xvi. is assumed to be Jahvistic, 
with the exception of verse three, which, apparently 
repeating verse two, isascribed to the Priestly Code; 
tlie account in Gen. xxi. is put down as Elohistic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The commentaries on Genesis by Dillmann, 
Delitzsch, and Holzinger; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encye. 


E. C. 


——In Arabic Literature: 
Midrash (Gen. R. xlv.), Hagar was the daughter of 
Pharaoh, who presented her to Abraham. Thesame 
story is told in Mohammedan tradition. When she 
bore Ishmael, from whose countenance the light of 
Mohammed shone forth, Sarah demanded her expul- 
sion. Abraham desired to spare her, but Sarah 
swore to bathe her handsinherrival'sblood. Abra- 
ham thereupon pierced Hagar's ear and caused the 
blood to run over Sarah’s hand, that her vow might 
be fulfilled without sacrificing Hagar's life. When 
Isaac was born Sarah's jealousy awoke afresh, and 
she insisted that Hagar should go. Conducted by 
the archangel Gabriel, Abraham took Hagar and 
Ishmael into the Arabian desert, and left them at 
the place where the Kaaba of Mecca was built later 
on. As soon as Hagar’s scant provisions were ex- 
hausted she sought water, running and praying, 
between the hills Safa and Marwah. This she ro- 
peated seven times. At last the archangel Gabriel 
reappeared, and, stamping his foot on the ground, 
brought forth a spring. This is the holy fountain 
of Zamzam, near the Kaaba. In commemoration of 
Hagar's example, running seven times between the 
two hills mentioned above has been made an impor- 
tant ceremony in the pilgrimage to Mecca. As the 
spring provided Hagar and Ishmael with water, 
they remained there, and Abraham visited them 
every month. When Ishmael was thirteen years 
old Abraham was told in a dream to sacrifice him. 
Satan, however, appeared to Hagar and asked her: 
“Dost thou know whither Abraham went with thy 
son?” “ Yes," shereplied; “he went into the forest 
to cut wood.” “No,” said Satan; “he went to 


According to the 


slaughter thy son." “How can that be,” asked 
Hagar, “since he loves himasmuch asIdo?" “He 
believes," Satan answered, *that God has com- 
manded him to doso.” “If this be so,” said Hagar, 


“Jet him do the will of God.” 
E. G. H. H. Him. 


HAGAR, HAGRIM: Names used by Jewish 
medieval writers to designate Hungary and the 
Hungarians. The expression “Erez Hagar” occurs 
in Rashi on Yoma ila, in a responsum of the 
French tosafist Isaac b. Abraham (died about 
1200), and in the “Or-Zarua‘” (i. 51a) of Isaac b. 


Moses (early thirteenth century; comp. Emden; 
^ Megillat Sefer,” p. 985, Warsaw, 1996; S. Kohn [in 


Hungarian] on the Hebrew sources and data for the 
history of Hungary, pp. 144-159, Budapest, 1881). 
Since the latter half of the fifteenth century the 
name “Hagrim” is used more frequently; for in- 
stance, by Isaac Tyrnau and by Moses Isserles in his 
Responsa (No. 82) The *Hagrim" of the Psalms 
(Ixxxiii. 7, Hebr.) is rendered in the Targum by 
“Hungera’e,” which, according to Levy (“Chal. 
Worterb." s.v.) and Kohut (* Aruch Completum ”), 
means “Hungary.” Selig Cassel endeavored to 
prove (* Auswahl,” p. 831) that the “ Hungera'e" of 
the Targum is simply the Aramaic form of the He- 
brew for *children of Hagar," or Arabs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zipser, in Ben Chananja, x. 616, 659; Lów, 

in Busch's Jahrbuch, v. 101; Rapoport, in Kerem Hemed, 

v. 201 ; S. Kohn, in Monatsschrift, xxx. 143-161, 193-201. 

G. M. SEL. 

HAGARENES, HAGARITES, or (R. V.) 
HAGRITES: A nomadic people dwelling in the 
east of Palestine, against whom the tribe of Reuben 
was victorious in the time of Saul, seizing their 
tents and taking possession of their territory through- 
out the east of Gilead (I Chron. v. 10), The war is 
described (2b. 18-20) as having been made by “the 
sons of Reuben and the Gadites and half the tribe 
of Manasseh . . . with the Hagarites, with Jetur, 
and Nephish, and Nodab”; and the booty which the 
Israelites took from the Hagarites was considerable. 
The Hagarenes are mentioned in Ps. 1xxxiii. 6-8 as 
confederates against Israel. A Hagarite (A. V. 
* Hagerite ") named Jaziz was the chief overseer of 
David’s flocks (I Chron. xxvii. 81). As to the origin 
of the Hagarites see Cheyne and Black, “ Encyc. 
Bibl.” s.v., and Hastings, " Dict, Bible,” s.v. 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 


HAGEGE, ABRAHAM: Chief rabbi at Tunis, 
where he died in 1880. After his death Israel Zei- 
toun of Tunis and Aaron ben Simon of Jerusalem 
published his explanations of most of the treatises 
in the Babylonian Talmud under the title "Zar'o 
shel Abraham” (Jerusalem, 1884). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 218 et seq. 


S. M. K. 


HAGENAU: Fortified town of Alsace, situated 
on the Moder, sixteen miles north of Strasburg. 
Attracted by the numerous privileges granted to its 
inhabitants by Frederick Barbarossa, Jews settled 
there soon after it received its charter as a city 
(1164), and a synagogue was established in 1252. 
Until the middle of the sixteenth century the Jews 
lived peaceably among their fellow citizens, though 
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at the time of the Crusades they had to petition Em- 
peror Conrad, imploring his protection. In 1262 
Richard IV. officially confirmed the privileges of the 
city in a charter which contained the following par- 
agraphs concerning the Jews: “ We desire and or- 
dain that the Jews of Hagenau, serfs of our impe- 
rial chamber, according to our letters patent, be 
subject only to our chamber and to our orders, No 
one may subject them to uncustomary service, or 
transgress our law without incurring our disfavor.” 
In consequence of the refusal of the citizens of 
Hagenau to submit to Charles IV. while Louis of 
Bavaria was still alive, John of Lichtenberg entered 
the city and confiscated the housesand 


Confisca- synagogue of the Jews. The towns- 
tion and people, impoverished by the protracted 

Ban- civil war, in their turn plundered the 
ishment. Jews, subjected them to every imag- 


inable persecution, and finally banished 
them (1846). The Jews were, however, soon read- 
mitted on condition that they paid the debts of the 
city. The persecutions of 1849, which the commu- 
nity of Hagenau escaped, brought to the environs of 
that city a considerable number of Jews. In order to 
arrest their increase Sigismund, although confirming 
the protection of Jews already established in the 
city, prohibited the sale or lease of houses to new 
arrivals (1436). This, however, did not prevent the 
municipality from repeatedly granting for a cer- 
tain sum, the amount of which was continually in- 
creased, temporary shelter to the Jews of the envi- 
rons whenever war or disorders arose in the country. 
In 1561 the municipal council issued an order pro- 
hibiting non-resident Jews from frequenting the 
synagogue; and the congregation was compelled to 
sign a treaty in which it pledged itself, under pen- 
alty of having the house of worship closed altogether, 
to enforce the regulation. 

During the second half of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century the condition 
of the community remained unchanged. Only six 
families, which had settled at Hagenau in the twelfth 
century, were allowed to have a permanent resi- 
dence there; and it was only on a heavy monetary 
payment that a newcomer was allowed to take the 
place of a deceased head of one of these families. 


Besides the yearly taxes to the emperors and to the 


city, the Jewish residents had to pay for a special 
permit for maintaining their synagogue and for 
every interment. 

With the occupation of Alsace by France in 1648 
the municipality adopted a more liberal policy 
toward the Jews. In 1657 it granted gratuitously 
a temporary shelter to Polish refugees. Under the 
pressure of the government one Gershon, a Jewish 
purveyor to the army, was admitted as a resident. 
He was followed by others; so that in 1695 the com- 
munity numbered nineteen families. But this liber- 
ality on the part of the municipality was due to the 
fact that its finances were in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and the exorbitant taxes paid by the Jews 
contributed materially to the income of the city. It 
is not astonishing, therefore, that as soon as the 
municipality became more prosperous it showed 
itself more rigorous toward new Jewish settlers. 
Thus in 1714 it issued an edict forbidding the citi- 
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zens to shelter foreign Jews and prohibiting resident 
Jews from transacting business on Sundays or Chris- 
tian holy days. In 1720 it issued the 
|. In the following regulations, which remained 
Eighteenth in force until the French Revolution: 
Century. “Thc Jews who are at present liv- 
ing in the city may remain. Only 
one married son in each family has the right to 
settle in the city; the other children, both male and 
female, must on marriage leave it, except when 
they live in common households with their parents. 
Grandsons acquire this right of residence only on the 
death of their grandfather." The Jews of Hagenau 
were, moreover, restricted in their commercial activity 
to dealing in horses, cattle, and old clothes, and to the 
lending of money on interest; and they were closely 
watched by the Christian merchants, who were jcal- 
ous of Jewish competition. In1790 Hagenau ceased 
to bean imperial privileged city ; and the history of its 
Jewish community thenceforward differs little from 
that of other communities in France and Germany. 
During the Middle Ages the affairs of the Hage- 
nau congregation had been administered by elected 
officers. About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Jews applied to the municipality for per- 
mission to nominate a rabbi. This demand bcing 
refused, a certain Lówel, availing himself of his 
privilege to engage a bookkeeper, brought to the 
city, ostensibly in that capacity, a rabbi named 
Meyer, who was registered as Löwel’s bookkeeper 
(1660). Meyer soon gained the favorof the munici- 
pality, which tacitly recognized him as judge in 
civil affairs between Jews. Meyer was very active 
in the rebuilding of the synagogue (1665) and in the 
construction of a new edifice (1683), the former one 
having been burned in 1677. Moyer's 
successors, until the introduction of 
consistories, were: Wolf Hohenfelden 
(d. 1720); Elijah Schwab of Metz (1722-46); Samucl 
Halberstadt (1746-53); Lazarus Moyses (1758-11); 
Jequel Gougenheim (1771-?). On the introduction 
of consistories in France Hagenau was assigned to 
the consistory of Strasburg. The present rabbi is 
M. Lévy ; and the community numbers 695 Jews in 
a total population of 17,958. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lévy, Coup qd"CGEil Historique sur VEtat 
des Juifs en France, et Particulierement en Alsace, in 
Revue d'Alsace, 1886, i. 269-295; Véron and Réville, Les 
Juifs @ Alsace sous P Amcien Regime, in ib. 1864, pp. 271- 
289: Reuss, Les [sraélites dà? Alsace au XVII. Siecle, Paris, 
1898: Scheid, Histoire des Juifs d? Alsace, Paris, 18785 idem, 
Histoire des Juifs de Haguenau, in R. E. J. 1885; see also 
JEW. ENCYC. i. 455, 8.v. ALSACE. 


D. I. Dn. 

HAGENBACH: Village in Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria, Thatanold Jewish colony existed there is 
proved by *Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
Memorbuches ” (ed. Salfeld, p. 271), which mentions 
Hagenbach among those places in which the Jewish 
inhabitants suffered during the persecution in Fran- 
conia in 1298. When the Jews of Bamberg were 
exiled by the prince-bishop Philipp von Henneberg 
in 1478, numerous petty communities came into 
existence throughout the diocese under the proteo- 
tion of the country nobility, among which Hagen- 
bach, where the Jews lived under the protection of 
the Baron von Seefried, held a not unimportant 
position. 


Rabbis. 
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All the country Jews, together with the Jews 
living under the direct protection of the bishop, 
formed an association for the purpose of maintaining 
a common district rabbinate and of representing 
their common interests in their relations with the 
lorde. Of the five districts which were included in 
the district rabbinate of Bamberg, Hagenbach was 
one. Whenthe Jewish corporations of the kingdom 
were dissolved by the edict of the Davarian govern- 
ment (1818; see BAVARIA), Hagenbach became the 
scat of an independent rabbinate including fourteen 
communities, almost all of which have since been 
dissolved. 

So far as is known the first rabbi of Hagenbach 
was Benedict Moses Mack, who was followed, in 
Sept., 1886, by AaronSeligman. Seligman’s succes- 
sor was Dr. Kónigshófer, who afterward was called 
to Fürth as principal of the orphan asylum. In 1867 
the rabbinate of Hagenbach was united with that of 
Baiersdorf; and in 1894, when this was dissolved, 
the communities were included iu the district rab- 
binate of Bamberg. At present (1903) the Hagen- 
bach congregation is composed of eight families ag- 
gregating thirty persons; itsupportsa public school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Eckstein, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemali- 
gen Farstbistum Bamberg, 1898; idem, Wachtrege zur 
Gesch. der Juden in Bamberg, 1899. 


D. A. E. 


HAGGADAH (nn or mw): Derived from 
the verb myn (kal 333). “to report,” “to explain,” 
“to narrate.” The verb “nan sometimes introduces 
halakic explanations, but the noun rmn is used only 
in contradistinction to “halakah.” and means a tale, 
a narrative, an explanation, a homily, including also 
the gnomic laws of the Rabbis, as well as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of Biblical and post- 
Biblical Jewish saints. Such topics as astronomy 
and astzology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name of *haggadah." It thus stands for 
the whole content of the non-legal part of the old 
rabbinical literature. When applied to the Scrip- 
tures in order to indicate interpretation, illustration, 
or expansion in a moralizing or edifying manner, it 
is used in the form * Midrash Haggadah ” (see MID- 
RASH HAGGADAH). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy's and Jastrow's Dictionaries, 
Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 339, note Z6. 


S. 8. J. 
HAGGADAH (SHEL PESAH): Ritual for 
Passover eve. Ex. xiii. 8, R. V., reads: “And 
thou shalt tell thy son in that day, saying, It is be- 
cause of that which the Lord did for me, when I 
came forth out of Egypt." . On the basis of that 
passage if was considered a duty to narrate the story 
of the Exodus on the eve of Passover (Mek, ad loc.). 
Whether there was such a ritual for that service in 
the days of the Temple is, perhaps, doubtful. The 
New Testament reports of the Passover celebration 
of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 17-90; Mark xiv. 12-26; 
Luke xxii. 1-20) contain nothing be- 
Develop- yonda statement in two of the sources 
ment. that a hymn was sung (Matt. xxvi. 90; 
Mark xiv. 26), which was undoubt- 
edly the “Hallel.” The first mention of any such 
ritual is found in the Mishnah (Pes. x. 5), where it 


S.V.5 


is reported that R. Gamaliel said, “One who has not 
said these three words on Passover has not done his 
duty: 'pesah,' ‘mazzah’ [unleavened bread], and 
‘maror’ [bitterherbs]." It is impossible to' suppose 
that Gamaliel desired merely these three words to 
be pronounced; he must have meant that the eating 
did not fulfil the Law (Ex. xii. 8) if the spiritual 
meaning of the act was not recognized. The opin- 
ion is held by many scholars that this Gamaliel was 
the first of that name (Landshuth, “ Hagadavortrage,” 
p. xv., Berlin, 1855; Müller, * Die Haggadah von Se- 
rajewo," p. 6, Vienna, 1898), but this opinion, based 
on the fact that Gamaliel speaks of the Passover 
lamb, is hardly warranted. It is much more reason- 
able to assume with Weiss (* Dor," ii. 74) that Ga- 
maliel II. arranged a Passover ritual, just as he ar- 
ranged the ritual for the daily service and for the 
grace after meals, because the destruction of the 
Temple had made it necessary to find new methods 
of publie worship. 'The mere fact that R. Gamaliel 
introduced a ritual proves conclusively that the 
services of Passover eve already existed. This is 
also borne out by the Mishnah (Pes. x. 4): “The son 
shall ask his father about the meaning of the cere- 
monies, and according to the maturity of the son 
shall the father instruct him. If the son has not 
sufficient intelligence to ask, the father shall inform 
him voluntarily.” This is done in literal fulfilment 
of the Biblical passage: “ And it shall be when thy 
son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What is 
this? that thou shalt say unto him, By strength of 
hand the Lord brought us out from... the house 
of bondage" (Ex. xiii. 14). Of such questions, the 
Mishnah, as the context shows, antedates the time 
of Gamaliel, preserves four: 


“What is the difference between this night and all other 
nights? On all other nights we eat leavened or unleavened 


' bread; on this night only unleavened ?" “. .. On all other 


nights we eat various herbs; on this night only bitter herbs? d 
* ..On allother nights we eat our meat roasted, cooked, or 
stewed; on this night only roasted?" ^"... On all other 
nights we dip [the vegetable with which the meal begins] 
only once [into salt]; on this night twice?” 

This portion has, with some slight alterations, due 
chiefly to the abrogation of the sacrifice, remained 
in the present ritual, and its initial words, * Mah 
Nishtannab,” are used as the name of the Haggadah, 
as in the question: ^ What has Korak [333] to do in 
the Mah Nishtannah?? Another old part of the ritual 
is the recital of the “Hallel,” which, according 
to the Mishnah (Pes. v. 7), was sung at the sacrifice 
in the Temple, and of which, according to the school 
of Shammai, only the first chapter (cxiii. ; according 
to the school of Hillel, only the first two chapters, 
exiii.-cxiv.) shall be recited (Pes. x. 6). After the 
Psalms & benediction for the Redemption is to be 
said. This benediction, according to R. Tarfon, runs 
as follows: “Praised art Thou. O Lord, King of the 
Universe, who hast redeemed us, and hast redeemed 
our fathers from Egypt." According to R. Akiba, 
there should be added the prayer: * Mayest Thou, 
O God, allow us to celebrate the com- 
ing holy days, rejoicing in the rebuild- 
ing of Thy city and exulting over Thy 
sacrificial cult; and may we eat of the 
sacrifices and of the Passover lambs! Praised art 
Thou, Redeemer of Israel!" Another passage in the 
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Mishnah (“It is therefore our duty to thank, praise, 
exalt, and magnify Him who hath done for us and 
for our fathers all these wonders, who hath led us 
forth from slavery to freedom, from sorrow to joy, 
from mourning to feasting, from darkness to full 
light, from bondage to redemption! We shall say 
in His presence ' Hatlelujah!’”) is, like the introduc- 
tory remark, *Everybody shall consider himself 
as if he had been personally frecd from Egypt,” 
evidently not originally intended as a prayer, al- 
though it has been embodied in the Haggadah. 
Another part of the oldest ritual, as is recorded 


in the Mishnah, is the conclusion of the “Hallel” 


(up to Ps. exviii.), and the closing benediction of 
the hymn * Birkat ha-Shir,” which latter the Amo- 
raim explain differently (Pes. 116a), but which 
evidently was similar to the benediction thanking 
God, *who loves the songs of praise," used in 
the present ritual. "These benedictions, and the 
narrations of Israel's history in Egypt, based on 
Deut. xxvi 5-9 and on Josh. xxiv. 2-4, with 
some introductory remarks, were added in the 
time of the early Amoraim, in the third cen- 
tury; for in explanation of Pes. x. 4 (“He shall 
begin with the disgrace [7.e., with the reciting of 
the misery] and shall end with praise”), Rab re- 
marks, “ He shall begin with the words, ‘In the þe- 
ginning our forefathers served idols" "?; while Sam- 
uel says, “ We were slaves of Pharaoh in Egypt "— 
both of which are found in the present ritual. In 
post- Talmudic times, during the era of the Geonim, 
selections from midrashim were added; most likely 
Rab Amram (e. 850) was the originator of the pres- 
ent collection, as he was the redactor of the daily 
liturgy. Of these midrashim one of the most im- 
portant is that of the four sons, representing four 
different attitudes toward religion: the wise (or 
studious), the wicked (or skeptical), the simple (or 
indifferent) and the ignorant (who is too unintelli- 
gent to ask for enlightenment). This division is taken 
from the Jerusalem Talmud (Pes. 34b) and from a 
parallel passage in Mekilta (18-14 [ed. Weiss, p. 
28b]; it is slightly altered in the present ritual, 
chiefly owing to a mistake in the quotation of Deut. 
vi. 20 (Landshuth, /.c. p. viii.) These four sons 
were an attractive subject for illustrators and en- 
gravers, and the types found in an Amsterdam Hag- 
gadah of the seventeenth century are still largely 
reproduced. Other haggadic sayings are freely re- 
peated, as the story of R. Eliezer, who discussed the 
Exodus all night with four other rabbis, which tale 
is found in an altogether different form in the To- 
sefta (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 178; see Zunz, “G. V." 
p. 126). The custom of reading selections from the 
Talmudic Haggadah antedates Rab Amram, for his 
predecessor, Hab Natronai, speaking of those who 
omit these selections (possibly the Karaites) says 
that they have failed to fulfil their duty, that they 
are heretics who despise the words of the sages, and 
that they shall be exconmunicated from every Jew- 


ish congregation (Weiss, * Dor," iv. 115 [ed. Fried- : 


mann, p. 10]). 


The costliness of manuscripts may have suggested 
at an Carly time the writing of the ritual for Pass- 


over eve in a separate book. This could hardly have 


been done, however, before. the, time of, Maimonides ! 
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(1135-1204), who included the Hageadah in his code 
(“ Yad,” after “Hamez”) The opinion of Fried. 
mann (p. 9), that special books con- 
The taining the Passover service existed 
Haggadah in Talmudic times, is based on a 
asa Book. judgment of Raba in favor of a 
man who claimed a Haggadah (* Sifra 
de-Agadta ”) from an estate under the plea that he 
had lentit to the deceased (Shebu. 46b). This inter- 
pretation, however, is not probable, for, according 
to Rashi, who is upheld by the context, the passage 
speaks of homiletic works. Existing manuscripts do 
not go back beyond the thirteenth century, the tiine, 
probably, when the service for Passover eve was 
first written separately, since no mention of the fact 
occurs in earlier writings. When such a volume 
was compiled, it became customary to add poetical 
pieces. This is mentioned in “Tanya,” which is an 
abstract of Zedekiah ben Abraham Anaw's “Shib- 
bole ha-Leket," written about 1950 (Landshuth, 
Lc. p. xviii.) These piyyutim were not written 
for this service, but were selected from other collec- 
tions. The most popularamong them is ADDIR Hv; 
another one, beginning AN) 43 ‘Dd, is fragmentary 
(Landshuth, 7c.) At the end of the service are two 
nursery-songs, Emap Mir YoprEa‘ and Hap Gapya. 
The Haggadah has been very often printed. 
Adolf Oster of Xanten endeavored to collect all 
available editions, and in 1890 had acquired 280 
(Rahmer’s *Jüd. Lit.-Blatt," xvi. 54, xvii. 62, xix. 
56); but S. Wiener was able to count 895, The old- 
est edition extant was printed in Italy, probably in 
Fano, about 1505; but at least one edition must have 
preceded it, probably that bound up with the copy 
of the “ Tefillat Yahid,” Soncino, 1486, and which is 
now in the possession of M. Sulzberger. From 
early days it has been customary tó translate the 
Haggadah into the vernacular for the benefit of 
children. Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel (14th cent.) 
mentions it as a laudable custom, and says that it 
was done in England (Moses Isserles, in his commen- 
tary on Tur Orah Hayyim, 478), A Latin transla- 
tion was printed in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1512 
(Wiener, * Bibliographie der Oster-Haggadah,” No. 
4) but this was not for the use of Jews. An edi- 
tion of Salonica, 1567, contains only the laws in 
Ladino, but Venice editions of 1609 contain transla- 
tions of the whole Haggadah into Ladino, Italian, 
and Judso-German. From the sixteenth century on 
the Haggadah was very frequently commentated, 
mostly from the homiletical point of view. The 
Wilna edition of 1892 contains 115 commentaries. 
Typical in this respect is the haggadic commentary 
of Aaron Teomim, in the edition of Amsterdam 
(1694-95), entitled “ Hillukade-Rabbanan.” In mod. 
ern times free translations and modifications have 
been made, chiefly with the object of eliminating the 
fanciful Talmudic haggadot. Such are the transla- 
tions of Leopold Stein (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1841), 
H. M. Bien (“Easter Eve,” Cincinnati, 1886), 1. S. 
Moses (in the first ed. of the “Union Prayer-Book,” 
pp. 227-257, Chicago, 1892), and Maybaum (Berlin, 
1898). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zanz; R- V. pp. 126 et seg- Landshuth, TIa- 
gadavortriäige für die Beiden Pessachahende, with biblio- 
graphical notes by Steinschneider, Berlin, 1855; Cassel, Die 
Pessach Hagadah, Berlin, 1866, 9th ed. 1901; M. Friedmann. 
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Das Festbuch Haggadah nach den Quellen, ete., Vienna, | and historic scenes; while an elaborate manuscript 
1895; Müller and Von Schlosser, Die Hagyadah von Sera- EN A f Bar E : 

jewo. Vienna, 1898; Wiener, Bibliographie der Oster-Hag- | 1P the possession of Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
gadah, St. Petersburg, 1902; Greenberg, The Haggadah Ac- | has highly original domestic and Biblical scenes 


cording to the Rite of Yemen, London, 1898; Grunwald, : : . 
Feast of Passover and Folklore. For periodicals see Schwab, executed in quattrocento style. 


Répertoire ; See also Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für With the introduction of printin g, this variety 
Jüdische Volkskunde, passim, and Jew. Chron. April 18 and NA ; 

95. 1902. in illustration for the most part ceased. The nu- 

D. merous illustrated editions show a distinct tend- 

The Hageadah, being the chief ritual work for ency toward monotony, and confine 

home use in which none of the questions in regard Illustrated themselves almost entirely to what has 

to using human figures for decorative Printed above been termed the domestic and 

Illumina- purposes could arise, afforded mani- Editions. the historic sides of the old illumina- 

tion and fold opportunities for illustration. tions. Most of the scenes are now 


Illus- Accordingly some of the very earliest | grouped, and the domestic incidents showing the 
tration. manuscript copies contained illumina- | various details of the Seder service are given very 
tions and miniatures. Of such illus- | oftenin one engraving. Similarly, the Ten Plagues 

trated manuscripts executed. before the spread of | which were scattered through the manuscripts 
printing about twenty-five are known, of which ! are now put upon one plate. Most of the manu. 
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THE FOUR TYPES OF THE HAGGADAI. 
(From a Passover Haggadah, Vienna, 1823; in the possession of J. D. Eisenstein.) 


scripts give the four types of inquirers separately 
(comp. Müller and Von Schlosser, /.c. pp. 175, 199), 
but in the printed editions these are combined into 


twenty are described in the elaborate work of Müller | 
and Von Schlosser (see bibliography). These are of 
great vaziety, in both subject and treatment. Gen- 
erally speaking, the topics illustrated are either (a) | one engraving, the wicked son invariably being & 
historic, centering upon the Exodus; (5) Biblical, | soldier; whereas in the manuscripts this latter type 
reproducing Biblical scenes without definitereference | does not occur until quite late, as, for example, in 
to the Exodus; or (ce) domestic, relating to the ac- | the Crawford and Balcarres German manuscript of 
tual scenes of the Seder service. The later of two | the sixteenth century. 

Hageadahs in tbe Germanic Museum at Nuremberg The first illustrated edition appears to be that of 
is especially noteworthy for illustrations of the last Prague, 1526, and was followed by that of Augs- 
type. The German Haggadah possessed by D. | burg, in 1584. These set the type of illustrations 
Kaufmann, which he dated about 1822, appears to | for the whole of northern Europe, especially for 
confine its illustrations to the Exodus and an elabo- | Prague and Amsterdam editions. Of the Italian 
rate zodiac. The fifteenth-century Haggadah in the | tvpe, the first illustrated edition appears to be that 
Bibliothéque Nationale has initials, and domestic | of Mantua, of 1550, followed by that of 1560, the 
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VI.—1 


Haggadah 
Haggai 


latter having illustrations surrounding each page. 
The editions of Venice, 1599 and 1629, also contain 
a considerable number of figures, and from these 
were derived the Haggadot used in southern Eu- 
rope. Both northern and southern types almost 
always confine themselves to the following scenes: 
Rabbi Gamalicl; the preparation of the mazzot; 
scenes of the Seder service; the Exodus, with the 
Ten Plagues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs and Wolf, Catalogue of the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition, London, 1887, edition de luxe; 


Müller and Von Schlosser, Die Haggadah von Serajewo, 
Vienna, 1898; M. Schwab, in R. E. J. Aug., 1902. 


HAGGADAH — TRADITIONAL MUSIC. 
See ADDIR Hu; CANTILLATION; Hap Gapya; HAL- 
LEL; Kippusm; Kr Lo Narn. 

HAGGADISTS. See MIDRASH ÁGGADAH. 


HAGGAI: Judean prophet of the early post- 
exilic period; contemporary with Zechariah (Ezra 
v. 1; III Ezra [I Esd.] vi. 1, vii. 9). 

un-"Aggeus" inI Esd.; "Aggieus," "Ayyatos = “ festal " 
(born on feast-day) or "feast of Yah” (Olshausen, ‘* Gram- 
matik,” § 277b) ; Wellhansen, in Bleek, '" Einleitung," 4th ed., 
p. 484, takes " Haggai" to be equivalent to *" Hagariah ” 
(= " God girdeth"). The name is found on Semitic inscrip- 
tions—Phenician, Palmyrene, Aramaic, Hebrew; comp. '* C.I. 
S." Ixviii. 1 and Lidzbarski, ‘‘ Handbuch der Nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik," p. 270, Weimar, 1898; it occurs as "Hagga" ona 
tablet from Nippur (Hilprecht, in "Pal. Explor. Fund Quar- 
terly," Jan., 1898, p. 55). 


Very little is known of Haggai'slife. Ewald (* Pro- 
pheten des Alten Bundes,” p. 178, Gottingen, 1868) 
concludes from Hag. ii. 8 that he had seen the first 
Temple, in which case he would have been a very 
old man at the time of Darius Hystaspes, in the sec- 
ond year of whose reign (520 B.c.) Haggai appears 
as a prophetic preacher to stir the people to the 
work of rebuilding the Temple (Hag. i. 1 e£ seq.). 

It is not certain that Haggai was ever in Babylonia. 
He may have lived continuously at Jerusalem (comp. 
Lam. ii. 9). At all events, to judge by the extent 
of his book, his publie ministry was brief. That 
Zechariah was the leading prophet of those times 
(Zech. vii. 1-4) lends plausibility to the assumption 
that Haggai was nearing death when he made his 
appeal to the people. According to tradition he 
was born in Chaldea during the Captivity, and was 
among those that returned under Zerubbabel. Tt 
has even been claimed that he was an angel of 
Yawn, sent temporarily to earth to move the indif- 
ferent congregation (see Hag. i. 18). He was remem- 
bered as a singer of psalms, and as the first to use the 
term “Hallelujah.” In fact, his name is mentioned 
in the Septuagint superscriptions to Psalms cxn., 
exlv.-cxlix., though not in all manuscripts alike 
(Kohler, “Die Weissagungen Haggais,” p. 32; 
Wright, “ Zechariah and His Prophecies,” xix. et seq. ; 
B. Jacob, in Stade's “ Zeitschrift,” xvi. 290; Cheyne 
and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” ii. 1935, note 2, in refer- 
ence to Epiphanius, “Vite Prophetarum"). By 
Jewish historiography Haggai is numbered among 
the “men of the Great Synagogue” (D. D. 15a), or 
among those that “ transmitted revelation ” (see CAB- 
ALA) from their prophetie predecessors to the * men 
of the Great Synagogue ” (Ab. R. N. i. [recension A, 
p. 2, ed. Schechter]; comp. Yoma 9b). In his days 
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prophetic inspiration was growing less frequent 
(2b.). 

Haggai is credited with having instituted certain 
practical decisions (* takkanot "^. Among these were 
a provision for the intercalation of the month of 
Adar (R. H. 19b); a decision in favor of enlarging 
the altar; a decision permitting the bringing of sac. 
rifices independently of the existence or presence of 
the Temple (Mid. iii. 1; Zeb. 62; Yer. Naz. ii. 7). 
The organization of the priestly service into twenty- 
four relays (Tosef., Ta‘an. ii. ; ‘Ar, 19b), and the 
regulation of the wood-contributions (Tosef., 'T'a/an. 
iii.: TTa'an. 28; comp. Neh. x. 35), are traced to 
him. Other references to Haggai’s legislative influ- 
ence are given in R. H. 9; Yeb. 16a; Kid. 48a; Hul. 
197b; Bek. 57; Naz. 53a. The “seat” (MYT) on 
which he sat as legislator is mentioned (Yeb. 16a). 

E. G. I. 

HAGGAI, BOOK OF: One of the so-called 
minor prophetical books of the Old Testament. It 
contains four addresses. The first (i. 2-11), dated 
the first day of the sixth month of the second year 
of Darius Hystaspes (520 n.c.), described as di- 
rected against, or to, Zerubbabel the governor and 
Joshua the high priest (i. 1), is designed to arouse 
the people from their indifference to the rebuilding 
of the Temple, an indifference in glaring contrast 
to the care taken to secure comfortable and well- 
appointed private dwellings (i. 4); drought and 
dearth are announced as a penalty (i: 5-6, 10-11). 
Their failure to rebuild the Temple is the cause of 
their disappointment (i. 9). This brief discourse has 
the desired effect (i. 12). Haggai announces that 
Yuwu is with them. In the twenty-fourth day 
of the sixth month (520) work on the Temple 
begins. 

The second address is dated the twenty-first day 
of the seventh month, and strikes the note of en- 
couragement. It seems that many had again be- 

| come despondent; the prophet assures 

The Four these that God's spirit, in accordance 
Discourses. with the covenant made at the timeof 

the exodus from Egypt, is with them. 
Yet a little while, and Ymwn's power will become 
manifest. All thenations will bring tribute to make 
this house glorious. What the nations now call 
their own is in fact Yawn’s. Thusthe glory of the 
later house will be greater than that of the earlier, 
which so many despair of equaling. Peace will 
reign in the Second Temple (ii. 1-9). 

The third discourse is dated the twenty-fourth 
day of the ninth month of Darius. It is prefaced by 
questions addressed to the priests concerning certain 
applications of the law of Levitical purity, The 
answers of the priests to his questions furnish the 
text for his exposition of the people’s sin in not 
erecting the Temple. These shortcomings are the 
reason for the dearth. Their removal, therefore, 
will bring Yirwir's blessing (ii. 10-19). 

On the same day (the twenty-fourth of the ninth 
month) Haggai addresses another (the fourth) dis- 
course to Zerubbabel, announcing Yfrwn’s deter- 
mination to bring to pass great political upheavals, 
resulting in the dethroning of kings and the defeat- 
ing of their armies. In consequence of these won- 
derful reversals of the prevailing political conditions, 
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Zerubbabel will become the “signet” as the one | the better reading proposed (Nowack, le.). In i. 


chosen of Ynuwmu; that is, Zerubbabel will be 
crowned as the independent (Messianic) king of in- 
dependent Judea (ii. 20-23). 

Contrasted with the flow and fervor of the utter- 
ances of other prophets, Haggai's style certainly 
justifies the rabbinical observation that he marks 
the period of decline in prophecy (Yoma 9b). He 

scarcely ever rises above the level of 


Haggai's good prose. The critics have found 
Style. in thisa confirmation of the assump- 


tion that Haggai wroteand spoke only 
after having reached a very ripe old age. Certain 
turns of phraseology are characteristically affected 
by him: n3325 wa ww (1.5, 7; ii. 15, 18a, b); ny 
— * and now,” introducing an appeal (i. 5; ii. 4, 15). 
Repetitions of words are frequent: ‘7 à ON (i. 7, 8); 
[mixas] n ONS (ii. 4a, b, c, 6, 7, 8a, b, 14, 17, 28a, 
b, c); “pasm (ii. 22, twice); pn (ii. 4, thrice). Hag- 
gai loves to recall in one final word the preceding 
idea: i. 2b, 19b; ii. 5b (Nn ON), 19b (0m on yo 
AN). 

The text is in good condition, and the versions do 
not exhibit important variants. The Septuagint has 
additions in ii. 10-15, and several omissions, one (ii. 
5) very extensive. “Be-mal’akut” (i. 18) is repre- 
sented by év àyyéžorç =“ be-mal’ake.” The Peshitta 
presents the reading “hereb” (sword) for “horeb” 
(drought) in i. 11, and the “hif‘il” instead of the 
“kal” in “u-ba’u” (ii. 7; comp. D. Reinke, “Der 
Prophet Haggai," pp. 23 e£ seq., Münster, 1868, on 
the text of Haggai). Of emendations proposed by 
modern scholars, the following may be noted: In 
ch. i. 2 the first ny should be read nny (“now ”), or, 
still better, corrected into “ny (“as yet”); the ver- 
sions omit i. 10. n» by is probably à dittogram of the 
preceding {3 Sy. For nmmw (“their God”) in i. 12, 
the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate pro- 
sent obs (“unto them”), which is preferable. Ch. 
i. 18 is held to be suspicious as a later gloss (Böhme, 
in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” vii. 215; Nowack, "Die 
Kleinen Propheten,” in * Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament,” p. 805, Gottingen, 1897). Ch. ii. õa is 
grammatically of difficult construction; the Revised 
Version inserts “remember”; the Septuagint omits 
it. It is in all likelihood an interpolation (see 
Nowack, Le. p. 806). nnw (ii. 6) is doubtful; the 
Septuagint reads waynap instead of py. Well- 
hausen’s observation (“ Die Kleinen Propheten,” ad 
loc.), that the verse combines two originally distinct 
readings, one as the Septuagint has it and the other 
that of the Masoretic text, with nw omitted, is 

probably based on fact. In verse 8 

(€ Varie pmpn has been taken to refer to the 

Lectiones.” Messiah (comp. the name “ Moham- 

med”); but the allusion is distinctly to 
the * precious possessions " of the nations; perhaps it 
should be vocalized *hamudot." For ii. 9 the 
Septuagint has a much more complete text, proba- 
bly originally included (see Wellhausen, l.c., ad 
loc.). The Septuagint addition to ii. 14 is partly 
taken from Amos v. 10, and the whole looks like a 
gloss. In ii. 16 something seems to have dropped 
out of the text (see Nowack, /.e. p. 309). DINN PN 
ES (ii. 17) is clearly corrupt; by Daw DNN PN is 


18, from pyy to'n 22:1 must be considered as an 
explanatory gloss by a later reader. At the end of 
verse 99 some verb seems to be required. Well- 
hausen supplies “shall fall.” Instead of 11%, in 
reference to the horses’ undoing, Grütz (* Emenda- 
tiones," ad loc.) proposes mmn (^ tremble ”). 

The authenticity of ii. 20-23 has been impugned 
by Böhme (Stade's “ Zeitschrift," vii. 215 et seq.) on 
the ground that («) differences of expression indicate 
a. different authorship, and that (b) their contents 
merely repeat Hageai’s former assurances; yet this 
conclusion is not warranted. The concluding dis- 
course is marked in the text as addressed to Zerub- 
babel alone. This accounts for the repetitions, if 
there be any; the differences in style are not so stri- 
king as to be incompatible with Haggai’s author- 
ship. 

It is clear that in 520 B.c., according to Haggai’s 
explicit statement, the reerection of the Temple had 
not begun. This is contrary to the common opin- 
ion that the work of rebuilding the Temple had 

been undertaken immediately after the 
The return under Cyrus. Ezra iii. (aud 
Historical iv. 1-5) names the second year after 


Back- the return as the date when the mach- 
ground.  inationsof the Samaritans broughtthe 


enterprise to a standstill For this 
reason Haggai has been held to plead merely for the 
“resumption,” not for the * undertaking,” of the (in- 
terrupted) building operations. Still, neither in 
Haggai nor in Zechariah is there any indication to 
justify this modification. Haggai is silent concern- 
ing the previous laying of a corner-stone. Far from 
laying the blame to foreign interference, he is em- 
phatic in denouncing, as the sole cause of the de- . 
plorable state of affairs, the indifference and des- . 
pondency of the Jews. In ii. 18 the laying of the 
corner-stone is described, either by himself or by a 
glossarist (see above), as taking place in his own 
time (Winckler, in Schrader, * K. A. T.” 8d ed., p. 
993, does not take this view, urging against it Hug- 
gai ii. 8, “how do ye see it now"). Probably on 
the return of the exiles only an altar was set up. 
Ezra iii. and iv., written much later, ascribe the 
later occurrences to an earlier date. W. H., Koster 
(“Het Herstel,” 1894, German ed. 1895) argues, 
partly on these grounds, that no exiles returned 
under Cyrus, and that the Temple was built by 
Jews who had been left at Jerusalem (sce against 
him Wellhausen, “Die Rückkehr der Juden," 1895, 
and Eduard Meyer, “Die Entstehung des Juden 
tums,” 1896). This extreme view is inadmissible. 
But Haggai makes it evident that the Temple was 
erected only in his time (during Darius Hystaspes 
reign, not that of Cyrus), and that its erection was 
largely due to his and Zechariah's efforts. 
Haggai's description reveals the difficulties with 
which the small community had to contend ; drought 
and dearth (i. 9 e£ seq., ii. 15) were 
Rebuilding among them; and the population must 


ofthe have been small. Under these dis- 
Temple. heartening circumstances, what C 


couraged the prophet to urge his pee- 
ple to theenterprise? "The conditionsof the Persian 
empire furnish a clue to the answer (comp. Isa. 
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Ix.); in the impending disruption of the Persian 
power he sees YUWH’S purpose to reestablish 
Judea's independence under the (Messianic) king 
Zerubbabel. 

In the large Behistun inscription, Darius has left 
the record of these disturbances, caused by the as- 
sassination of pseudo-Smerdis in 521. While Darius 
was busy fighting the Babylonian usurper Nidin- 
tubal, Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, Armenia, and 
other provinces, under various leaders, rose in rebel- 
lion against him. "lhese campaigns kept Darius en- 
saged during 520-519, the period of Haggai's first 
appeals (see Ed. Meyer, * Die Entstehung des Juden- 
tums”). Nevertheless, Nowack contends that the 
predictions in Haggai concerning the great upheav- 
als which, while troubling and overturning all other 
nations, will result in establishing permanent peace 
in Jerusalem (ii. 9), are of the nature of eschatolog- 
icalapocalyptiespeculations. Haggai, according to 
him, was the first to formulate the notion of an ulti- 
mate opposition between God's rule and that of the 
heathen nations. The rôle clearly assigned to Zerub- 
babel in the prediction of Haggai does not seem to 
be compatible with this assumption. He is too 
definite and too real a historical personage in the 
horizon of Haggai to admit of this construction. 
The “ideal” Messiah is always central in apocalyptic 
visions, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. A. Bóhme, in Stade's Zeitschrift, vii. 215 
cLseq.; Dillmann, Jesaja, Leipsic, 1888; Duhm, Die Theologie 
der Propheten, Bonn, 1815; Hitzig, Die Kleinen Propheten, 
Leipsic, 1881; Kugene Hithn, Die Messianischen Weissag- 
ungen, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1899; A. Köhler, Die Weissag- 
ungen Haggavs, Erlangen, 1860; Koster, Het Herstel van 
Israel in het Perzische Tijdvak, Leyden, 1891: Ed. Meyer, 
Die Entstehung des Judentums, Halle, 1896 : Nowack, Kleine 
Propheten, Gottingen, 1897; W. Pressel, Kommentar zu 
den Schriften der Propheten Haggai, ete., Gotha, 1870: T. T. 
Perowne, Haggai and Zechariah, Cambridge, 1888; Reinke, 
Der Prophet Haggai, Münster, 1868; Selin, Serubbabel, 
Leipsic, 1898; George Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve 


Prophets, New York, 1901; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vor- 
arbeiten, 2d ed., vol. v., Berlin, 1893. 
E. G. H. 


HAGGERI: Father of Mibhar, one of David's 
chosen warriors (I Chron. xi. 88 (R. V. * Hagri"]). 
In the parallel list, II Sam. xxiii., the words * ben 
Hagri " (the son of Hagri) are changed to * Bani ha- 


. Gadi " (Bani, the Gadite). 


M. SEL. 


HAGGI: Second son of Gad and progenitor of 
the Haggites (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 19) The 
name is the same for individual and for family. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HAGGIAH (man) (“festival of Jehovah”): Le- 
vile of the family of Merari; son of Shimea and 
father of Asaiah (I Chron. vi. 15 [A. V. 30]), In 


E. G. H. 


" the Septuagint the name is given 'Ayyía and ‘Apa 


and Avaa. 
E. €. B. P. 


HAGGITES (mnm): Tribal name of the descend- 
ants of Haggi, second son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 15); 
given "Agite" in the Vulgate, and 'Ayye in the 
Septuagint. 

K. C. B. P. 


HAGGITH: One of David's wives; known also 
as the mother of Adonijah (II Sam. iii. 4; I Kings 
^ 9, 11; ii. 18; I Chron. iii. 9), but apparently 
married to David after his accession to the throne. 


Haggai 
Hagiographa 


Adonijah is commonly designated as *the son of 
Haggith" (I Kings i. 5, 11; ii. 13) who was born 
at Hebron. In II Samuel Haggith and her son 
Adonijah are fourth in the list of David's wives 
and sons respectively. 


E. G. H. B. P. 
HAGIA (Greek, ‘Ayia; Vulgate, “Aggia”): 


Servant of Solomon (I Esd. v. 84), whose children 
returned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel. Ez- 
ra ii. 57 and Neh. vii. 59 give “the children of Hat- 
til,” though this is probably an error. The Septua- 
gint rendering in Neh. vii. 59, EyyzA, points more 
to “Hagia” than to * Hattil.” 

1.45 B. P. 


HAGIN DEULACRES (Hayyim Gedaliah, 
or Dieulacresse): Last presbyter or chief rabbi of 
England; appointed May 15, 1281. He appears to 
have been raised to this position by the favor of 
Queen Eleanor, mother of King Edward I. Hagin 
was probably a nephew of Elyas, the “Great Pres- 
byter,” and was not, it seems, living at the time of 
the Expulsion, as his name is not mentioned among 
those who were expelled in 1290, though the house 
of hisson Benedict fell into the king's hands (Jacobs, 
“Jewish Ideals,” p. 185). Neubauer attributes to 
Hagin the translation of some of Abraham ibn Ezra’s 
astrological works for Henry Bate at Malines (“ Rab- 
bins Francais,” p. 507), but on very insufficient. 
grounds, and on still slighter evidence the transla- 
tion of the “ Image du Monde,” credited by others to 
Mattithiah ben Solomon Delacrut. It has been sug- 
gested that Hagin Lane in London was named after 
this Hagin, who probably lived opposite it, but 
recent evidence seems to show that its original. 
name was “Hoggen,” the Middle English plural 
of “hog.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tovey, Anglia Judaica, p. 59; Miscellany of 


the Soc. Hebr. Lit. ii. 159: Jacobs, Jewish Ideals, pp. 185- 
188; Griitz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 180. J 


HAGIN FIL. MOSSY: Presbyter or chief 
rabbi of the Jews of England. He appears to have 
been the chirographer of the Jews of London, and 
obtained great wealth, but he lost it under Edward I. 
In 1255 he was appointed presbyter on the expul- 
sion of Elyas from that office. It seems probable 
that he was a brother of Elyas (Tovey, “Anglia 
Judaica,” p. 58). During the riots preceding the 
battle of Lewes in 1264 he fled to the Continent. 
His wife, Antera, and his son, Aaron, seem to have 
held possession of the only remaining synagogue in 
London at the Expulsion in 1290. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Papers of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
hibition, pp. 28, 178, 179, 193, 194. J 


HAGIOGRAPHA (np'3n5 = “ writings”): The 
third part of the Old Testament canon, the other 
two being the Law (rmm) and the Prophets (n'N*35). 
It includes the three books n''N (Hebrew initials 
of n'osn. bw , DYN), which in a special sense are 
designated as the poetic books par excellence, 
Job, Proverbs, and Psalms; the five Megillot ( = 
* rolls ”), which are read on five different festivals, 
and which include Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther; the books of Daniel, 
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Ezra-Nehemiah (considered as two parts of one 
book), and Chronicles—eleven books in all. 

The order of the Hagiographa in the Talmud is as 
follows: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Canticles, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, 

Chronicles (but see “Halakot Gedo- 
Talmudic lot,” ed. Hildesheimer, p. 633). The 
Sequence. first place was given to the Book of 
Ruth on the ground, probably, not 
only that it contained an episode in the history of the 
house of David, but also that the genealogy at the 
end of the book, reaching down to David, was a suit- 
able introduction to Psalms, ascribed to David. The 
Book of Job followed the Psalms because, on the 
one hand, the three great hagiographs should be 
grouped together, and, on the other, Proverbs should 
not be separated from Canticles, both being ascribed 
to Solomon, Ecclesiastes was for the same reason 
placed with the earlier books; and the three later 
books, Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles, were placed 
after Daniel because it was assumed that the latter 
was written earlier (by Daniel himself) at the Perso- 
Babylonian court. Thissequence is found in differ- 
ent manuscripts, with the exception that in some, 
Proverbs immediately precedes Job, or Canticles 
precedes Ecclesiastes, and Esther precedes Daniel. 
The sequence differs among the Masoretes, who, ac- 
cording to Elijah Levita (“ Massoret ha-Massoret,” 
p. 120; ed. Ginsburg, p. 67), follow the Sephardic 
arrangement, which is as follows: Chronicles, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, Ezra. The German 
manuscripts give another sequence: Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Job, the tive Megillot, Daniel, Ezra, and Chron- 
i¢les, the five Megillot following the order in which 
they are now read in the synagogue—Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. Many 
other variations, however, are found in the different 
manuscripts. 

The sequence of the Hagiographa in the Alexan- 
drian canon must also be mentioned, as it not only 
differs from the Jewish canon in the order of the 
several books, but also includes a number of works 
not recognized as canonical in Palestine. Here the 
Book of Ruth follows Judges; I Ezra and II Ezra 
(Ezra and Nehemiah) follow the Chronicles; and 
Esther follows the apocryphal Tobit and Judith, 
which follow Land II Ezra; of the other books, Job. 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, as 
the specifically poetical books, are placed together; 
Lamentations is an appendix to Jeremiah (between 
Baruch and the Letter of Jeremiah); and the Book 
of Daniel follows, and ranks with, the three greater 
prophets. Through the Vulgate this sequence was, 
on the whole, adopted by Luther in his Bible. 

The existence of the Hagiographa collection as a 
third part of the canon is first stated in the prologue 

(about 180 n.c.) to Sirach, with which 

Origin of the translator and grandson of the au- 
the thor of Ecclesiasticus prefaced his 
Collection. Greek translation. At the very be- 
ginning mention is made * of the many 

and important things which were transmitted to the 
Jews through the Law, the Prophets, and the others 
that followed them.” There is no doubt that in this 
summing up of the Old Testament literature the 


authors of the Hagiographa are meant by "those 
that [kar adrode = “as authors] followed the Proph. 
ets.” A confirmation of the fact that this Hagiog- 
rapha collection ranked even then with the older 
books of the canon is found in a passage in I Mac- 
cabees (vii. 17; written probably 100 B.c.), where 
two verses of a psalm (1xxix. 2-3) are quoted as 
Holy Scripture; and as all the books of the Hagiog- 
rapha as now known date back at least to the second 
half of the second century B.C., it may be inferred 
that the collection included even then—that is, in 
the beginning of the first century B.c.—the same 
books as now, with the exception, perhaps, that 
single detached portions may have been added 
later. Again, it is known that the canonicity of 
certain books of the Hagiographa was disputed— 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. The canon, 
including, of course, the Hagiographa, was de- 
fined at the Synod of Jabneh about 90, the 
point at issue being not the admission of new 
books into the canon, but the exclusion of certain 
books—Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Proverbs, 
Ruth, and even Ezekiel, books that had already 
been included, but that were deemed by some 
uuworthy of that position. 'The energetic advo- 
cacy of Akiba in behalf of all the books, and the 
fact that the Mishnah recognized the twenty-four 
books as of equal canonicity, finally decided the 
issue. 

Another point to be considered is the gradual 
growth of this collection. Although any conclu- 
sions in reference thereto are mainly based on con- 
jecture, it may safely be assumed that the nucleus 
of the Hagiographa, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, ex- 
isted and was held in high esteem at the time when 
the books of the Prophets were oflicially read in the 
synagogue, and that other books were added in the 
course of time. Asin the passage mentioned above 
(I Macc. vii. 17) an unmistakably Maccabean psalm 
is quoted, it follows that a Maccabean psalm had 
previously been admitted into the Psalter, which 
had then been in existence for a long time and was 
regarded ascanonical. The formula with which the 
writer of I Maccabees (about 100 B.c.) introduces the 
passage shows this. "Tothisnucleus the other books 
were gradually added, none being admitted, how- 
ever, Which an author who lived after the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah (with which the period of canon- 
icity ended) wrote under his own name. Thus it 
happened, for instance, that the highly valuable 
3ook of Sirach was excluded, while Ecclesiastes, 
because ascribed to Solomon, and the Book of 
Daniel, because ascribed to the Daniel of the Perso- 
Babylonian court, were admitted, although the lat- 
ter at least was certainly written in the period of the 
Maccabees. 

That earlier works, becoming increasingly appre- 
ciated, were included at a later date, may be seen in 
the case of the Chronicles, which were the last ad- 
mitted, although they form the first part of the greal 
historical work which concludes with the Book of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. The present sequence of the books 
of the Hagiographa is by no means identical with 
the order of their admission, as may be seen in the 
case of the five smaller books, Canticles, Ruth, Lam- 
entations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, which were 
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subsequently grouped together for the reason that 

they were read at the synagogal services on Pass- 

over, Pentecost, the anniversary of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the Feast of Tabernacles, and 

Purim; they were written on special scrolls, like the 

Torah, deriving thence their special name “ Hamesh 

Megillot" (Five Rolls). 

The Hagiographa was called also AY DN (“ Wis- 
dom”), and in later Jewish literature wap "m 
(“Words of Holiness”). It can not now be ascer- 
tained when the name “ Ketubim” and the Greek 
designation “Hagiographa” were first given to the 
collection. They could not have been current at the 
time when the translator of the Book of Sirach wrote 
his prologue; otherwise he would not have used such 
general expressions as “the Law, the Prophets, and 
the others that followed them,” or “the Law, the 
Prophets, and the other books of the fathers.” On 
the gradual development of the term “ Ketubim,” 
however, see Blau, “Zur Einleitung in die Heilige 
Schrift,” p. 22. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Kanon und Text des Alten Testa- 
mentes, Leipsic, 1891; G. Wildeboer, Het Ontstaen van den 
Kanon des Ouden Verbands, 2d ed., Groningen (Ger. transl. 
by F. Risch, Die Entstehung des Alttestamentlichen Ka- 

- nons, Gotha, 1891); H. N. Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, London, 1892; T. Mullen, The Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, New York, 18935; the various introductions to the books 
of the Old Testament; Marx, Traditio Rabbinorum Veter- 


rima, Leipsic, 1884; H. L. Brack, Kanon des Alten Testa- 
ments, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Hncyc. ix. 741-768. 
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HAGIZ, JACOB: Palestinian Talmudist; born 
of a Spanish family at Fez in 1620; died at Constan- 
tinople 1674. Hagiz’s teacher was David Karigal 
(“Korban Minhah,” No. 105), who afterward be- 
came his father-in-law. About 1646 Hagiz went to 
Italy for the purpose of publishing his books, and re- 
mained there until after 1656, supporting himself by 
teaching. Samuel di Pam, rabbi at Leghorn, calls 
himself a pupil of Hagiz. About 1657 Hagiz left 
Leghorn for Jerusalem, where the Vega brothers of 
Leghorn had founded a bet ha-midrash for him 
(Grütz, * Gesch.” x. 212), and where he became a 
member of the rabbinical college (Moses ibn Habib, 
“Get Pashut," p. 129). There a large number of 
eager young Students gathered about him, among 
whom were Moses ibn Habib, who became his son- 
in-law, and Joseph Almosnino, later rabbi of Bel- 
grade (Moses Hagiz, * Mishnat Hakamim," No. 694). 
Another son-in-law of his was Moses Hayyun 
(Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim ”). 

Shabbethai Zebi’s chief opponent was Jacob 
Hagiz, who put him under the ban (Grütz, Jc. x. 
+15, note 8), About 1678 Hagiz went to Constanti- 
nople to publish his * Lehem ha-Panim,” but he died 
before this was accomplished. "This book, as well 
as many others of his, was lost (Moses Hagiz, in the 
introduction to * Halakot Ketannot"). Healso wrote: 
“Tehillat Hokmah," on Talmudic methodology, 
published together with Simson of Chinon's “Sefer 
Keritot? (Verona, 1647); “Orah Mishor," on the 
conduct of rabbis (an appendix to the preceding 
Work; 2d ed., with additions by Moses Hagiz, Am- 
sterdam, 1709); * Petil Tekelet," on the * Azharot " 
of Solomon Gabiral (Venice, 1652; 2d ed., London, 
1714); **Ez ha-Hayyim," on the Mishnah (Leghorn, 
1654-55; 9d ed., Berlin, 1716). 


Hagiz also translated the “Menorat ha-Ma'or" of 
Isaac Aboab into Spanish (1656). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. x. 212 et seq., and note 3. 


D. L. Gri. 


HAGIZ, MOSES : Palestinian rabbi and author; 
born at Jerusalem in 1671; died at Safed after 1750. 
His father, Jacob Haciz, died while Moses was still 
achild. The latter was therefore educated by his 
maternal grandfather, Moses GALANTE the younger, 
who had succeeded his son-in-law. With the death 
of Moses Galante (1689) support from Leghorn was 
withdrawn, and Hagiz found himself in very strait- 
ened circumstances. He went to Safed to collect a 
claim which his mother had against the congrega- 
tion, but sueceeded only in making bitter enemies, 
who later persecuted him. Returning to Jerusalem, 
he was given letters of recommendation, through 
which he expected to obtain support fora bet ha- 
midrash which he intended to establish. At Rashid 
(Rosetta), Abraham Nathan gave him 30,000 thalers 
to deposit at Leghorn forthis purpose. Arriving at 
Leghorn, he secured from Vega, the protector of his 
family, à promise of further support; but his Pales- 
tinian enemies slandered him and ruined his pros- 
pects. He subsequently wandered through Italy, 
and edited at Venice (1704) the * Halakot Ketannot ” 
ofhisfather. Somewhat later he went to Amsterdam, 
where he supported himself by teaching, and occu- 
pied himself with the publication of his works. In 
Amsterdam he made the acquaintance of Zebi Asg- 
KENAZI, then rabbi of the Ashkenazic congregation, 
and assisted him in unmasking the impostor Nehe- 
miah Hayyun. This step, however, made more 
enemies for him, and, like Zebi Ashkenazi, he had 
to leave the city (1714). Until 1738 he resided at 
Altona; he then returned to Palestine, settling first 
at Sidon, and later at Safed, where he died. He 
married a daughter of Raphael Mordecai Malachi, 
and was therefore a brother-in-law of Hezekiah da 
Silva. He had no children. 

Moses Hagiz was not only a great Talmudic 
scholar, but also a man of wider secular learning than 
most of the rabbis of his time. According to Wolf, 
who knew him personally (* Bibl. Hebr." iii. 908), he 
understood several languages and was somewhat 
familiar with modern history (see his * Mishnat Ha- 
kamim," Nos. 627 and 682); he advocated the study 
of secular sciences (75. No. 114), and admitted that 
the Zohar has been interpolated by later scribes (20. 
No. 108). In regard to his character reports differ; 
some represent him as filled with sincere religious 
zeal, others as a contentious wrangler (Gritz, 
“ Gesch.” 8d èd., x. 479-482). Jacob Emden de- 
scribes him as a time-server, and even as religiously 
insincere, though he respected him as a friend of 
his father (^ Megillat Sefer,” pp. 117-192, Warsaw, 
1896). Hagiz wrote: “Leket ha-Kemah,” novellre 
to the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Orah Hayyim and Yoreh 
De‘ah, Amsterdam, 1697 and 1707; Eben ha-'Ezer, 
Hamburg, 1711 and 1715); “Sefat Emet,” on the re- 
ligious significance of Palestine (Amsterdam, 1697 
and 1707); “Eleh ha-Mizwot,” on the 618 command- 
ments (Wandsbeck, 1718): “ Sheber Posh‘im,” polem- 
ies against Hayyun (London, 1714); "Leket ha- 
Kemah,” commentary on the Mishnah (Wandsbeck, 
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1726); “Perure Pat ha-Kemah,” commentary to 
Daniel (Amsterdam, 1727); "Zeror ha-Hayyim,” 
ethics (Wandsbeck, 1728); "Mishnat Hakamim,” 
ethics (2b, 11398); “Shete ha-Lebem," responsa (ib. 
1783). Other works of his remained unpublished. 
He also wrote numerous prefaces to the books of 
others, His writings are signed myyn, the initial 
letters of * Moses ibn Jacob Hagiz.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. x.,passim, especially pp. 479- 


482, where the older sources are quoted; Jacob Emden, Me- 
gillat Sefer, Warsaw, 1896. 
L. Grt.—D. 


HAGIZ, SAMUEL BEN JACOB BEN SAM- 
UEL, OF FEZ: Father of Jacob Hagiz and grand- 
father of Moses Hagiz; according to an epitaph, died 
in 1684. He edited Solomon Duran’s “ Tif’eret. Yis- 
rael" about 1596, and wrote: * Debar Shemu'el," a 
haggadic commentary, especially on Deuteronomy 
Rabbah (Venice, 1596); and * Mebakkesh ha-Shem,” 
sermons on the Pentateuch (zb. 1596). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2111; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 155. 
J. M. Sc. 


HAGUE, THE. See NETHERLANDS. 
HAHIROTH. See Pr-Hantrorn. 


HAHN, AUGUST: German theologian and 
Orientalist ; pom at Grossosterhausen, Saxony, 
March 27, 1792; died in Silesia May 18, 1863. He 
studied oy and Oriental languages at Leipsic, 
devoting special attention to Syriac. His treatise 
on Ephraem the Syrian, published in 1819, led to his 
appointment as professor at Königsberg, where he 
published “ Bardesanes Gnosticus Syrorum Primus 
Hymnologus” (1819) and, in conjunction with his 
colleague Sieffert, “Chrestomathia Syriaca sive S8. 
Ephraemi Carmina Selecta” (1825), In 1826 he was 
called to Leipsie as professor of theology and 
preacher, and there began a vigorous campaign 
against the rationalism prevailing in theology and 
the Church. In 1833 he became professor and a 
member of the consistory of Breslau, and in 1844 
was made general superintendent of the province of 
Silesia, which post he retained until his death. He 
was best known by his stereotyped edition of the 
text of the Old Testament, published by the Tauch- 
nitz firm in Leipsic (1883), and of which hundreds 
of thousands of copies have been sold. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie, x. 356-358. 

T. k. H. C. 


HAHN, JOSEPH YUSPA NORDLINGER 
(J OSEPH BEN PHINEHAS NÓRDLINGEN): 
German rabbi; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century; died there 
April 3, 1637. He received a good education from 
his father, the learned rabbi Seligmann. The name 
“Hahn,” as his grandson, Joseph ben Moses Kos- 
man, says in the preface to “ Noheg ka-Zon Yosef,” 
is derived from the family house called “ Zum rothen 
Hahn." Hahn was the author of * Yosif Omez,” 
which was published at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1723 by Moses Reiss Darum, son-in-law of Joseph 
ben Moses Kosman. This interesting work treats of 
liturgical questions, of the most. important moments 
of religious life, of education, charity, morality, the 
Christian holidays, and the civil calendar. It is 
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written in a popular style; and short remarks show 
the author to have been a master of the Halakah. 
As such he was acknowledged by his contempo. 
raries Isaiah Horowitz, author of *Shene Luhot ha- 
Berit,” and Joel Sürkes, author of * Bayit Hadash.” 
He expresses rational views in regard to pedagogics. 
]le recommends adherence to the old rule given in 
Prov. xxii. 6, “Train up a child according to its 
way ? (A. V. *in the way he should go?), and that 
the scope, method, and subject of instruction be 
adapted to the capacity of the child: it should not 
be compelled to learn what is beyond its compre- 
hension. If not fit for the study of the Talmud, it 
should receive thorough instruction in the Bible, 
which is plain and wins the heart for the fear of 
God. In this work Hahn also tells of the troubles 
that befell the Frankfort Jews beforeand during the 
persecutions caused by Vincent FETTMILCH, of their 
expulsion in 1614, and of their readmission in 1616. 
Hahn was a member of one of the forty families to 
which the privilege of returning was first granted. 

In communal affairs Hahn also displayed great 
activity. He founded a society, Gomel Hesed, 
whose duty it was to render the last honors to the 
dead, especially to such as had no relatives. The 
congregation conferred upon him oflices of honor; 
and he officiated as rabbi when the rabbinate was 
vacant. His name is inscribed in the “memorial 
book,” and his Hebrew epitaph (No. 1590) is found 
on one of the monuments of the Jewish cemetery 
of Frankfort. 

Another work of Hahn’s, containing explanations 
and glosses to the four codes of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
is still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl. Jud. i. 355; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1519; Horovitz, anklet ' Rabbinen, ji. 5-18. 


D. S. Man, 


HAI BEN DAVID: Dayyan, and later gaon 
in Pumbedita from 890 to 897. He is mentioned in 
Isaac ibn Ghayyat's * Halakot," in connection with 
the curious Bagdad custom of reciting the *'Abo- 
dah” on the morning of the Day of Atonement, 
which custom even Hai b. David was unable to abol- 
ish. Itis probable that he wrote in Hebrew. Ac- 
cording to somewhat doubtful Karaitie sources, he 
wrote an anti-Karaitic book with the purpose of 
justifying the Rabbinite calendar, the calculation of 
which is ascribed perhaps by him, if not by Hai ben 
Sherira, to R. Isaac Nappaha (comp. Pinsker, “ Lik- 
kute Kadmoniyyot,” pp. 148 et seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Die drabiseke Literatur, p- 
101, note 1; Fürst, in Orient, Lit. x. 262: Neubauer, M. J. C. 
i. 65, 66, 188; ii. 224 ; Harkavy, Teshubot ha-Geonim, p. 884; 
idem, in Ha-Goren, iv. (1903) 80; Weiss, Dor, iv. 154, 189, 
note 23: Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ili. 240, ‘248. 982; see 
also JEW. ENCYC. v. 571, s.v. GAON. 


dj o. M. Sc. 

HAI BEN NAHSHON: Gaon of Sura (959- 
896) and president of the school of Nehardea. He 
was, according to a manuscript in the Vatican Li- 
brary, the author of opinions on many Talmudical 
tractates. He protested against reciting “Kol Ni- 
dre ? (Rosh, on Yoma, end; Tur Orah Hayyim, 619: 
Kol Bo, § 68). His father, R. Nahshon, and grand- 
father, R. Zadok, were both geonim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rechts-Gutachten der Geonen, ed.-Cassel p. 
9; Fürst, in Orient, Lit. x. 261; Rapoport, in Bikkure ho- 
‘Ittim, x. 387, xi. 825 Steinschneider, Die Arabische Litera- 
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tur, p. 101, note 1; Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 89, 189; Lands- 

huth, ‘Ammude ha-'Abodah, i. 62; Harkavy, Teshubot ha- 

Geonim, p. 381; Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 282; see 

also JEW. ENCYC. V. 071, 8.U. GAON. 

E. C. M. Sc. 

HAI BEN SHERIRA: Gaon of Pumbedita; 
born in 939; died March 28, 1088. He received his 
Talmudic education from his father, Sherira, and in 
early life acted as his assistant in teaching (Schech- 
ter, “Saadyana,” p. 118). In his forty-fourth year 
he became associated with his father as * ab bet din," 
and with him delivered many joint decisions. 

As a consequence of the calumnies of their an- 
tagonists they were imprisoned together, and their 
property was confiscated, by the calif Al-Kadir (997; 
see Abraham ibn Daud in * M. J. C.” i. 67). Theim- 
prisonment, however, seems not to have lasted very 
long. Sherira, then old and sick, appointed his son 
to the position of gaon (998). Hai’s installation was 

greeted with great enthusiasm by the 

Ap- Jewish population. An old tradition 
pointment (Abudarham, ed. Venice, p. 70c) says 
as Gaon. that on the Sabbath after Sherira's 
death, at the end of the reading of 

the weekly lesson, the passage (Num. xxvii. 16 et 
seg.) in which Moses asks for an able follower was 
read in honor of Hai. Thereupon, as haftarah, the 
story of Solomon’s accession to the throne was read 
(I Kings ii. 1-12), the last verse being modified as 
follows: “And Hai sat on the throne of Sherira his 
father, and his government was firmly established.” 


Hai remained gaon until his death in 1088 (accord-. 


ing to Abraham ibn Daud, /.c. p. 66). He was cele- 
brated by the Spanish poet Solomon ibn Gabirol and 
by Samuel ha-Nagid (see * Ha-Karmel,” 1875, p. 614), 

Hai ben Sherira's chief claim to recognition rests 
on his numerous responsa, in which he gives deci- 
sions affecting the social and religious life of the 
Diaspora. Questions reached him from Germany, 
France, Spain, Turkey, North Africa, India, and 
Ethiopia (see Müller, * Mafteah,” pp. 197-201 et seq. ; 
Harkavy, *Studien und Mittheilungen,” iv. 225). 
His responsa, more than eight hundred in number, 

deal with the civil law, especially the 
His laws concerning women, with ritual, 
Responsa. holidays, etc. Many of them contain 
explanations of certain halakot, hag- 
gadot, and Talmudic matters. In halakic decisions 
he quotes the Jerusalem Talmud, but without ascri- 
bing any authority to it (*'Teshubot ha-Ge’onim,” ed. 
Lyck, No. 46). Many of his responsa may have been 
written in Arabic; only a few of them have been 
preserved (“Sha‘are Zedek,” Salonica, 1792; Har- 
kavy, * Teshubot ha-Ge’onim,” Nos. 88-117, 197, 
198, 201, 208, 395, 410, 421; Derenbourg, in *R. 
E. J.” xxii. 202; Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers." p. 
09; idem, “ Die Arabische Literatur der Juden," p. 
101; Müller, Z.c.). 

Hai ben Sherira codified various branches of Tal- 
mudic law. He wrote in Arabic a treatise on pur- 
chases, translated into Hebrew by Isaac Albarge- 
loni with the title *Ha -Mekah weha.- Mimkar" 
(1078); “Sefer ha-Mashkon,” a treatise on mortgage, 
inonymously translated into Hebrew ; * Mishpete ha- 
l'anna'im,"a treatise on conditi ons, alsoanonymously 
translated into-Hebrew. “These three treatises were 
published together (Venice, 1604); later editions also 


contain commentaries by Eleazar ben Aryeh (Vienna, 
1800) and by Hananiah Isaac Michael Aryeh (Salo- 
nica, 1814). Another anonymous trans- 
lation of them exists in manuscript 
under the title* Dine Mamonot.” Ac- 
cording to Azulai, Hai also wrote in 
Arabic * Sha'are Shebu‘ot,” a treatiseon oaths. Ac- 
cording to another Hebrew source, the original title 
was "Kitab al-Aiman." "This treatise was twice 
anonymously translated into Hebrew: (1) *Mishpete 
Shebu'ot" (Venice, 1602; Altona, 1782); (2) *Sefer 
Mehubbar be-Kozer Min ha-Dinim be-Bi'ur Kelalim 
we-'Ikkarim be-Helke Hiyyub la-Shebu‘ah ” (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 818). The “Sha- 
‘are Shebu‘ot” were metrically arranged by an anony- 
mous writer, probably of the thirteenth century, 
under the title “Sha‘are Dine Mamonot we-Sha‘are 
Shebu'ot," and by Levi ben Jacob Alkalai. Hai’s 
treatise on boundary litigations, * Mezranut," is 
known only through quotations (Rapoport, in “ Bik- 
kure ha-‘Ittim,” x. 98, note 27). “ Hilkot Tefillin,” 
“Siddur Tefillah,” and * Metibot" are also quoted as 
his (Rapoport, /.c, xi, 91), 

Hai b. Sherira’s philological abilities were directed 
to the expounding of the Mishnah ; of this work only 
the portion on Seder Tohorot is extant; it was pub- 
lished by T. Rosenberg in * Kobez Ma'aseh ” (Berlin, 
1856). This commentary contains especially interest- 
ing linguistic notes, Arabic and Aramaic being often 
adduced for comparison. 'The author quotes the 
Mishnah, the two Talmuds, the Tosefta, the Sifra, 
Targums Onkelos and Jonathan, the 
Septuagint, the works of Saadia, the 
“Sifre Refu'ah," and other anonymous 
sources. He also quotes his own com- 
mentary on Zera'im (p. 34) and on Baba 
Batra (p. 489). These quotations, and 
many others cited by the ‘Aruk, prove that the com- 
mentary extended to the whole Mishnah, containing 
among other explanations historical and archeo- 
logical notes. Some passages of the commentary 
are quoted by Alfasi and Hananeel on Yoma, and by 
Solomon ibn Adret in his “Hiddushim” (Weiss, 
“Dor,” iv. 185 et seg.), while Abu al-Walid ibn Ja- 
nah cites Hai's commentary to Sabbath frequently 
(Bacher, “ Leben und Werke des Abulwalid," p. 87). 
It is uncertain whether Hai wrote commentaries in 
Arabie on the Bible as a whole or on parts of it. 
Ibn Ezra, however, in his commentary on Job quotes 
several of his explanations. 

Hai compiled also a dictionary of especially dif- 
ficult words in the Bible, Targum, and Talmud, the 
Arabic title of which was “ Al-Hawi.” Abraham ibn 
Ezra translated this title, in his ^ Moznayim," into 
" Ha-Me'assef," while Abu Bukrat’s translation, 
" Ha-Kolel," and Moses Botarel’s translation, “ Ha- 
Kemizah," did not become popular. Fragments of 
this dictionary were discovered by Harkavy, and 
published by him in “Mizpah” (St. Petersburg, 
1886), in * Hadashim Gam Yeshanim” (No. 7), and 
in * Mi-Mizrah umi-Ma'arab" (1896, iii. 94 et seg.); 
these show that the work was arranged according to 
an alphabetic-phonetic plan of three consonants in 
every group; for instance, s.r. SN it quotes the 
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permutations MNO, own, won, nów, Sas. Judah ibn 


Balaam is the earliest Jewish author who expressly 
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quotes this dictionary (sce his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, “Kitab al-Tarjih”; Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 292; Schorr, in ^ He-Haluz," 
ii. 61). Mosesibn Ezra and some African authors of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries also mention it 

(Steinschneider, in ^ Z. D. M, G.” lv. 129 et seq.). 
Of Hai's poetical writings few have been pre- 
served, and even of these tlie genuineness is doubted. 
The didactic poem “Musar Haskel” 


The is generally regarded as authentic, 
c Musar though Dukes expressed some doubts 
Haskel.” as to its genuinencss, as old Jewish 


authors like Al-Harizi and Ibn Tibbon 
do not mention it (“ Orient, Lit.” xi. 505); and Stein- 
schneider also regarded it as of doubtful authentic- 
ity (^Cat. Bodl." p. 2161; “Jewish Lit." p. 366, 
notes 39, 40). The first edition appeared about 1505 
(see FANO); others were published in Constantino- 
ple (1531), in Paris (1559), and elsewhere (Stcin- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." p. 1021). The modern edi- 
tions are as follows: Dukes, * Ehrensáulen," p. 96; 
Gritz, “ Blumenlese,” p. 27; Steinschneider, * Musar 
Haskel,” Berlin, 1860; Weiss, * Likkute Kadmonim," 
Warsaw, 1898; Philipp, “Siimmtliche Gedichte des 
R. Hai Gaon,” Lemberg, 1881; a Latin translation 
by Jean Mercier, “Cantica Eruditionis Intellectus 
Auctore per Celebri R. Hai," Paris, 1561; another by 
Caspar Seidel, * Carmen Morale Xrpooopyfuov Elegan- 
tissimum R. Chai," etc., Leipsic, 1638. The “Musar 
Haskel” consists of 189 double verses in the Arabic 
meter *rajaz," and it is said to have therefore re- 
ceived the title of * Arjuzah.” Ifitreally belongs to 
Hai, he was, as far as is known, the first Eastern 
writer to use an Arabie meter in Hebrew poetry. 
Every strophe is complete in itself, and independent 
of the preceding strophe. 

Some piyyutim are ascribed to him, as the piyyut 
beginning with the words “ Shema‘ koli,” preserved 
in the Sephardic liturgy for the evening of the Day 
of Atonement (Landshuth, ^ 'Ammude ha-' Abodah, " 
p. 62). 

Many spurious writings have been ascribed to 
Hai, especially by later cabalists. Among them are 
a “Sefer Kol ha-Shem ba-Koah” (Moses Botarel, 
commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” p. 10a, Grodno); 
“Pitron Halomot,” Ferrara, 1552; “Sefer Refafot,” 
ab.; “Perush me-‘Alenu”; “Teshubah,” on the thir- 
teen rules of R. Ishmael and on the Ten Sefirot; “A 
Letter to the Priests of Africa” (Steinschneider, * Cat. 
Bodl." p. 1099; idem, * Hebr. Uebers.” p. 893; Har- 
kavy, *Studien und Mittheilungen," iii. 14). Some 
of the responsa attributed to him are mere forgeries. 
Others again were falsified or mutilated by later ad- 
ditions and interpolations, as, for instance, the one 
containing attacks upon Aristotle and his philosophy 
(* Monatsschrift," xi. 87; Griitz, * Gesch." vi., note 2; 
Geiger, in “ Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” i. 206). 

Hai was not only a master of Hebrew lore, but 
was also familiar with the Koran and the Hadith, 

with Plato, Aristotle, Alfarabi, the 

Character- grammarian Al-Halil, the Septuagint, 
istics. the Greek calendar (Harkavy, /.c. No. 
45), Greek history (2b. No. 376), and the 

Persian translation of * Kalilah wa-Dimnah." He 
did not hesitate to consult even the Catholicos in an 
exegetical difficulty (Ps. exli. 5), as the Sicilian day- 
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yan Mazliah ibn al-Basak relates in his biography 
of Hai (* Sirat R. Hai”; see Steinschneider, “ Die Ara- 
bische Literatur," § 85); he justified his action by 
saying that scholars in former times did not hesitate 
to receive explanations from those of other beliefs. 
He had an exact knowledge of the theological move- 
ments of his time, of which that of the orthodox Ash- 
'ariyyah attracted him the most. Moses ibn Ezra, 
in his “Poetik” (fol. 1196), even called him a 
Motekallam. He was also competent to argue with 
Mohammedan theologians, and sometimes adopted 
their polemical methods (see Harkavy, ĉe. iii. 173). 
Hai was orthodox as regards tradition, and up- 
held custom to its fullest extent. Ile established 
the principle that where the Talmud gives no deci- 
sion traditional customs must be adhered to (“ Esh- 
kol,” i. 1) He even went so far as to recommend 
the observance of every custom not in direct oppo- 
sition to law (“ Eshkol,” ii. 3). In many passages 
of his responsa he warns against deviating froma 
custom even when the meaning of its origin has 
been lost, as in the case of the practise of not drink- 
ing water during the Tekufot (“Teshubot ha- 
Ge’onim,” ed. Lyck, No. 14). But this did not pre- 
vent him from opposing the abuses common to his 
time. Thus he protested against the practise of 
declaring null and void all oaths and promises which 
may be made during the coming year (čb. No. 98), 
and against the refusal to grant an honorable burial 
to excommunicated persons and their connections 
(ib. No. 41). 

Hai's conservative standpoint explains the fact 
that in the study of esoteric sciences lie detected 
a danger to the religious life and a deterrent to 
the study of the Law. He warned against the study 
of philosophy, even when pursued with the plea 
that it leads to a better knowledge of God. 

Of his own views on religious-philosophical sub- 
jects only those regarding the anthropomorphisms of 
the Bible (expressed in his appeal to a well-known 
dictum of R. Ishmael: “The Torah spoke in lan- 
guage of men”) and one or two other subjects (sec 
Schreiner in * Monatsschrift," xxxv. 314 et seq.) 
were known prior to the publication of Ibn 
Balaam’s commentary on Isaiah (^ R. E. J.” xxii. 202) 
A responsum of Hai given in this commentary dis- 
closes his opinion on the subjects of divine fore- 
knowledge and the predestined length of human 
life. The essence of divine prescience seems to con- 
sist, according to him, in a preknowledge of both 
hypothetical and actual occurrences. In this he 
shows the influence of Saadia (Kaufmann in “Z. D. 
M. G." xlix. 19). 

Ilis attitude toward the Cabala is determined by 
his conservative standpoint. Its elements, as far as 
they can be traced back to the Talmud, he con- 
sidered to be true. When the inhabitants of Fez 
made inquiries regarding the proportions of God 
(*Shitur Komah?), he answered, as one of the 
signers of thc responsum, that God is above any 
corporeal qualification and that the Talmud forbids 
the public discussion of these things (“Ta‘am Ze- 
kenim,” Nos. 54-57). His answer to the question 
regarding the interpretation of the Talmudic tradi- 
tion that four men entered paradise is interesting. 
and has caused much discussion (* Teshubot ha- 
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Ge'onim," ed. Lyck, No. 99). He refers to the 
opinion of various scholars that specially favored 
persons could attain, by means of castigation and 
the reciting of psalms, to an ecstatic state in which 
they might behold the heavenly halls (“hekalot”) 
as vividly as if they really had entered them. Con- 
trary to his father-in-law, Samuel ibn Hofni, gaon 
of Sura, he followed former scholars in deeming it 
not impossible that God should reveal the marvels 
of heaven to the pious while in this state of ecstasy 
(sec Hananeel and Tosafot to Hag. 14b, s.v. * Arba‘ah 
she-niknesu...”). But all the elements of the 
later Cabala not found in Talmudie tradition, as the 
belief that miracles could be performed with the 
names of God, he designated as foolishness not 
credited by any sensible man. 

The best characterization of Hai is given by 
Steinschneider (“ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 910): “Certain 
cabalistic pieces were ascribed to him; but in truth 
he was no mystic in the usual sense of the word. 
In fact he fought against superstition. He was an 
orthodox Jew, in possession of general culture, but 
hostile to deeper philosophical research." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works quoted above: Stein- 
schneider, Die Arabische Literatur, 851; Gratz, Gesch. v. 
320, vi. 1 et seq., note 2; Weiss, Dor, iv. 174 et seq.; idem, 
Likkute Kadmoniyyot, 1873, Introduction ; idem, in Ha- Asif, 
iii. 151; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur. ii. 
54 et seq.; Schechter, Saadyana, p. 113; idem, Genizah MS. 
offprint from Festschrift zum 70 Geburtstage A. Berliners, 
pp. 2 ct seq.; idem, Studies in Judaism, pp. 94, 254, 255, 330, 
421: J. Q. R. xiii. 52 et seq. 
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HA-‘IBRI. See PERIODICALS. 


HAIDA, ABRAHAM BEN SIMEON (also 
known as Abraham Lemberger): Printer in 
Prague between 1612 and 1628; son of Simeon 
Haida. In 1610, with Moses Utiz and Gershon 
Popers, he assisted in the printing of Samuel Lani- 
ado’s “Keli Hemdah.” In 1612 he was associated 
with Moses Utiz in the printing of Manoah Hen- 
del’s “Manoah Maza Hen.” He also printed the 
following works: Immanuel ben Solomon’s “ Mah- 
beret ha-Tofet weha-‘Eden” (1618; according to 
Steinschneider); “‘En Mishpat” (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." No. 8995) and Joseph ben Moses’ “ Bi’ ure 
Rashi” (1614); Isaac ben David Schik’s “ Zeri‘at 
Yizhak” and Abraham Sheftel’s “ Yesh Nohalin ” 
(1615); Solomon Luria’s * Yam shel Shelomoh,” on 
Baba Kamma (1616); Solomon ben Jacob’s “Skir 
ha-Shirim” (1626); and many other books. He 
worked in the houses of Samuel Meisel, Judah ben 
Jacob Cohen, and Jacob Bak. His sons printed, 
in 1641, Lób ben Josef Rofe’s “Kol Yehudah." 
According to Steinschneider (“ Cat. Bodl.” No. 5736), 
Judah Lób Lemberger, author of "Ein Hübsch 
Góttlich Büchel,” may be one of Abraham Lem- 
berger’s sons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 263 et seq.; Orient, Lit. xi. 

it Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 2973; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 

J M. Sc. 


HAIDA, MOSES BEN JOSEPH: German 
mathematician ; lived at Hamburg in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. He was a grandson of 
Samuel Haida, author of *Zikkukinde-Nura." He 
was the author of “Sefer Ma'aseh Harash we- 
Hosheb,” an arithmetic, written at the time of the 
great fire of Altona (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1711). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. and iii., No. 1600; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodi. col. 1887; idem, Jewish Literature, 


p. 961. 

G. M. SEL. 

HAIDA, SAMUEL: Bohemian cabalistic au- 
thor; died June 1, 1685, in Prague, where he was 
dayyan and preacher, and which was probably his 
native city. He edited the Tanna debe Eliyahu 
Rabbah with two commentaries and copious refer- 
ences (Prague, 1676); but he changed the text arbi- 
trarily, considering himself to be under the inspira- 
tion of the prophet Elijah, whom he believed to be 
the author of this work of an unknown writer in 
the tenth century (see Zunz, * G. V.” 2d ed., p. 119). 
In order to receive this inspiration he fasted, visited 
the graves of pious men, and engaged in different 
mystic practises. He justifies pilpulistic methods, 
and finds even for the habit of gesticulations at Tal- 
mudie disputations a basis in Biblical and Talmudic 
literature, for which he is severely criticized by 
Jair Hayyim Bacuaracu (see “Hawwot Ya'ir," 
Nos. 128, 152, and * Bikkurim," ed. Keller, i. 6). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, s.v.; Hock, Die Familien Prays, p. 94, 

Presburg, 1892: Friedmann, Seder Eliyahu Rabbah und 


Seder Eliyahu Zuta, p. 4, Vienna, 1902. D 
K. ; 


HAIDAMACKS: Russian brigand bands of the 
eighteenth century. The disorganized condition of 
Poland during the eighteenth century made it pos- 
sible for the discontented peasants and Cossacks of 
the Greek Orthodox faith to make organized attacks 
on their Catholic masters—the Polish nobles—and the 
Jews. The general disorder, and the agitation of 
tke Greek Orthodox priests led to the formation of 
brigand bands known as “ Haidamacks,” composed 
of runaway serfs, Saporogians, and Cossacks from 
Russian Ukraine. In 1784 and again in 1750, under 
Cossack leaders, they robbed and destroyed many 
towns, villages, and estates in Kiev, Volhynia, and 
Podolia, killing a great number of Jews and Polish 
nobles. In 1768 occurred the Uman massacre, when 
Gonta and his followers killed thousands of Jews, 
sparing neither old nor young. 

Internal dissensions in Poland caused a division 
into parties. One joined the Russian government 
in demanding religious liberty and political freedom 
for all of the Greek Orthodox faith, while the other 
opposed these demands, and formed the Federation 
of Nobles to defend the old order of things. Dur- 
ing the armed conflict agitators urged the peasants 
to rise against the confederacy. A 
false decree of Catherine II. was cir- 
culated which ordered the extermi- 
nation of the Jews and the Poles. 
Under the leadership of the Saporogian Cossack 
Zhelyeznyak bands of Haidamacks in the spring 
of 1768 swept over the government of Kiev, killing 
Poles and Jews, and ruining towns and villages. 
They often hanged together on the same tree a 
Pole, a Jew, and a dog, accompanied with the in- 
scription, “A Pole, a Jew, and a dog—all of one 
faith." Thousands of Jews and Poles fled to the 
fortified city of Uman. So great was the number 
of fugitives that many could find no room within 
the city walls, and camped in the adjoining fields. 
The commandant of the city, Mladanovitch, had 
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under him a detachment of Cossack militia com- 
manded by Gonta. Although there was strong sus- 
picion that Gonta was in sympathy with Zhelyez- 
nyak, Mladanovitch nevertheless sent him against 
the latter. Gonta and his followers joined Zhelyez- 
nyak, and soon appeared before the walls of Uman. 
The besieged made a determined resistance during 
the first day, the Jews working together with the 
Poles on the city walls. | 

There was no able leader to command them, how- 
ever. Mladanovitch endeavored to negotiate terms 
of peace with the Cossacks, The latter promised 
that they would not touch the Poles, while they 
assured the Jews that their attack was directed only 
against the Poles. Gonta and Zhelyeznyak with 
their Haidamacks entered the city and began a most 
terrible slaughter. Heeding neither age nor sex, 
they killed the Jews in the streets, threw them from 
the roofs of tall buildings, speared them, and rode 
them down with their horses. When 
the streets were so filled with corpses 
that it was difficult to pass, Gonta 
ordered them collected into heaps and 
thrown outside the city gates to the dogs and pigs. 
Three thousand Jews fled to the synagogue and 
made a stand there. Armed with knives, à number 
of them attacked the Cossacks. Gonta blew in the 
door of the synagogue with a cannon; the Haida- 
macks rushed into the building and showed no 
mercy. 

Having finished with the Jews, the Haidamacks 
turned onthe Poles. When Mladanovitch in chains 
reproached Gonta for his treachery, the latter an- 
swered, * You treacherously sold the Jews to me, 
and I by perjury sold you to the devil." 

It is estimated that about twenty thousand Jews 
and Poles were killed in Uman alone. Throughout 
the district the Jews were hunted from place to 
place. Many succumbed to hunger and thirst; 
many were drowned in the Dniester; and those who 
reached Bendery were seized by the Tatars and 
sold into slavery. Smaller Haidamack bands mas- 
sacred the Jews in other places. Hundreds were 
killed in Tetiub, Golta, Balta, Tulchin, Paulovich, 
Rashkov, Lizyanka, Fastov, Zhivotov, and Granov. 
The determined efforts of the Jews of Brody in be- 
half of their brethren, and the lawlessness of Gonta, 
led to an energetic campaign against him. Soon after 
the Uman massacre Gonta and Zhelyeznyak were 
taken by the order of the Russian general Krechet- 
nikov and handed over to the Polish government. 
Gonta was executed in a most cruel manner. His 
skin was torn off in strips, and a red-hot iron crown 
placed on his head. The remaining Haidamack 
bands were captured and destroyed by the Polish 
commander Stempkovski. 


Massacre 
at Uman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rawita Gawronski, Humanszezyzna,. in 
Tygodnik Ilustrowany, 1899; Graetz, Hist. Hebrew ed., 
viii. 451, 458; Skomarovski, Die Gezirah fun Gonta, in 
Jüdische Volksbibliothek, ii. 32, Kiev, 1889. 

H. R. J. G. L. 


HAIFA: Syrian seaport, at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, and ten kilometers from Acre. Near Haifa 
are two grottos, one associated with the name of the 
prophet Elijah, the second with that of Elisha. In 
Biblical times this region belonged to the tribe of 
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Asher (Judges v. 17). Haifa had a Jewish commu- 
nity during the Talmudic period; the following 
rabbis are mentioned as having lived 
Pil- there: Abba of Haifa, Ami, Isaac Nap- 
grimages. pahah, and Abdima. The Jews of 
Haifa make a pilgrimage once every 
year to the tomb of the above-mentioned rabbi Ab- 
dima, which is in their cemetery. From the fifth 
to the thirteenth century the community was fre- 
quently broken up by the numerous conquerors of 
Palestine, but began to enjoy fairly settled and reg- 
ular conditions of existence under the compara- 
tively tolerant rule of the Mameluke sultans, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century (1221). 

In 1084 Elijah ha-Kohen, gaon of Palestine, 
held a council at Haifa (^J. Q. R.” xv. 85). In 
1959 R. Jehiel, head of the rabbinical academy 
of Paris, after making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, settled at Acre; he died there, and was 
buried at Haifa. Jacob Baruch, a Jewish traveler 
from Leghorn, who visited Haifa in 1799, says 
(*Shibhe Yerushalayim”) that he found a syna- 
gogue there. In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were but seven Jewish families at Haifa. 
In 1857 Eleazar Cohen Himsi, a rabbi of Smyrna, 
who was on his way to Tiberias by way of Haifa, 
consented to remain at Haifa as spiritual head of the 
community. He died after officiating twelve years 
(1857-69). Meanwhile the community was enlarged 
by the arrival of Jews from Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Syria, and Morocco. In 1870 Abraham Halfon, a 
rabbi of Tiberias, but originally from ‘Tetuan, ac- 
cepted the title of grand rabbi of Haifa, but resigned 
after one year. Since 1878 two Moroccan rabbis, 
Mas‘ud Hahuel and Abraham Cohen, both from 
Tetuan, have acted conjointly as rabbis. About 
1882 Abraham Raphael de Léon, originally from 
Smyrna, acted at Haifaas consular agent of Holland. 
At the end of 1882 Laurence Oliphant took up his 
abode at Haifa, which he intended to be the center 
of the Palestine settlement which he had planned. 
He found in the town about thirty families who 
were waiting for government permission to colonize 
the proposed settlement. 

In a population of 4,000 Haifa has 1,000 Jews, 
who are for the most part poor, and are occupied 
chiefly with commerce. Some are engaged as car- 
penters, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, and wheel- 
wrights. In 1881 the Alliance Israélite established 
two schools, one of which is attended by 180 boys, 
and the other by 105 girls. 

The community has quite an old synagogue and 
a bet ha-midrash. One half-hour's journey from 
Haifa there is a Jewish agricultural colony, Zikron 
Ya'akob, or Zammarin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Estori Farhi, Kaftor u-Ferah, ed. LuncZ, p. 
797, Supplement; J. Baruch, Shibhe Yerushalayim. 


G. M. Fn. 


HAIL: Frozen rain falling in pellets of various 
sizesand shapes. The Hebrew words for “hail” are: 
393, the most usual term; VaN (Ezek. xiii. 11, 18: 
xxxviii. 22); and 5p9n (Ps. Ixxviii. 47), the meaning 
of which is only conjectural. Hailstones were re- 
garded as proofs of God's might (Ecclus. [Sirach] 


| xliii. 15); they are spoken of as being kept in God's 
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storehouses or treasuries (Job xxxviii. 22). The best 
known hail-storm in the Bible is the seventh plague 
which God inflicted on the Egyptians immediately 
before the Exodus (Ex. ix. 18-35; Ps. Lc). On an- 
other occasion hailserved as God's destroying agent; 
aud it is said that those who died from hailstones 
were more than those who died by the sword of 
Israel (Josh. x. 11). For this reason hail is often 
mentioned as à punishment (Isa. xxviii. 17; Ezek. 
xiii. 11,18). Once hail occurs in a description of the 
appearance of God (Ps. xviii. 18). Hailis very often 
coupled with fire (Ex. ix. 28, 24; Ps. xviii. 19 [A. 
V. 19]), and it is also mentioned in connection with 
thunder (Ex. ix. 29, 28; Ps. xviii. 14). 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 

HAIM, ISRAEL BEHOR: Servian author; 
born at Belgrade, Servia. He left his home in 1818 
in consequence of the invasion of the Dahjas, and 
settled at Vienna, where he edited the Ladino trans- 
lation of the Bible, the daily prayers, and other 
ritual works, as well as school-books. Returning to 
Belgrade toward 1888, he devoted himself to Jewish, 
especially to Judeeo-Spanish, literature. Many of 
his stories and poems, written in Ladino, were des- 
troyed in 1866. Haim also published: “The Say- 
ings of Joshua ben Sira," translated into Ladino, 
Vienna, 1818; “Hobot ha-Lebabot: Este Libro es 
Llamado en Ladino Obligacion de los Coraccens, é es 
Primera vez Tresladado de el Gaon ha-Chasid 
R. Babie, é Agora fue Segunda vez Tresladado 
de... ," Vienna, 1822. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 51 
et scq. 


8 M. K. 


HAINDORF, ALEXANDER: German phy- 
sician, writer, and philanthropist; born at Len- 
hausen, a village in Westphalia, May 12, 1784; died 
at Hamm Oct. 16, 1862. The son of poor parents, 
he went, after their early death, to his grandparents 
at Hamm, where, though a mere boy, lie was obliged 
to engage in peddling. He studied Hebrew with a 
Polish Talmudist, and secretly read German books; 
after many difficulties he finally obtained permis- 
gion to attend the gymnasium at Hamm. On his 
graduation he studied medicine at Würzburg, Er- 
langen, Heidelberg, and Paris. He became privat- 
docent at Heidelberg, and later practised at Minden. 
After a few years he accepted an appointment at 
the Academy of Münster as professor of medicine 
and surgery, which heretained until that school was 
dissolved in 1847.  Haindorf wrote: " Versuch einer 
Pathologie und Therapie der Geistes- und Gemüths- 
krankheiten," Heidelberg, 1811; “ Beiträge zur Kul- 
turgesch. der Medicin und Chirurgie Frankreichs 
und Vorzüglich Seiner Hauptstadt, mit ciner Ueber- 
sicht Ihrer Simmtlichen Hospitüler und Armen- 
anstalten," Gottingen, 1815; * Versuche über Hy- 
pochondrische und Andere Nerven-Affectionen,” 
translated from the English of John Reid, with notes 
and additions, Essen, 1819. 

Haindorf's chief claims to recognition lie in his 
effortsin behalf of the spread of cultureand Biblical 
knowledge among his coreligionists. In 1825 he 
founded at Münster the Verein zur Beförderung von 
Handwerken Unter den Juden, in connection with a 
seminary for teachers for the Jewish communities; 


the influence of this society extended within ten years 
over Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, on account of 
the founder's reputation as a physician and philan- 
thropist. Haindorf was for many years director of 
this society, and himself gave lectures in natural 
science. The school enjoyed so high a reputation 
between 1830 and 1840 that many Christian inhabit- 
ants of the city sent their children there. In 1885 
the institution was placed on a firm basis by a gift 
of 25,000 thalers from MHaindorf’s father-in-law. 
Several hundred teachers and artisans graduated 
there in the course of the nineteenth century. A 
lover of art, Haindorf collected such works as were 
within his reach, and his picture-gallery included 
among its four hundred paintings works by the fore- 
most German and Dutch masters. In 1854 he went 
to Hamm to be near the family of his only daughter, 
ending his days in retirement. In conformity with 
his will he was buried at Münster beside his wife, 
who had died forty-six years previously. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Jiid. Zeit. ii. 1 et seq.; Allg. Zeit. 
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HAIR.—Biblical Data: The hair of the an- 
cient Hebrews was generally black (comp. Cant. iv. 
1, v. 11). In Eccl. xi. 10 black hair is designated 
as a sign of youth in contrast with the white hair of 
age, Josephus narrates (“ Ant.” xvi. 8, § 1) that 
Herod dyed his gray hair black in order to appear 
younger. Black hair was in any case considered 
beautiful, black being the general color, while light 
or blond hair was exceptional. David is designated 
as “admoni” = “ruddy” (I Sam. xvi. 12, xvii. 42), 
this expression being also applied to Esau's hair 
(Gen. xxv. 25). The Hebrews had thick hair (Ezek, 
viii. 8). Long, heavy hair was considered as a sign 
of vitality. In the case of Samson, traced back to 
religious reasons (he having been dedicated to God), 
the connection of long hair and bodily strength was 
based on the current views. Absalom’s famous 
hair (II Sam. xiv. 25 et seq.) was considered not only 
as an ornament, but as a token of strength. A bald 
head, therefore, was an object of mockery (II Kings 
ii. 93; comp. Isa. iii. 17, 24). 

From the Old Testament it may be gathered that 
it was customary for the men to have their hair cut 
from time to time. The NAZARITES allowed theirs 

to grow uncut for religious reasons. 

Fashion Absalom, proud of his thick head of 

Among hair, had it cut once a yearonly. But 

Men. generally the hair was cut oftener. 

It was never shaved save on special 

occasions; the high priests and the priests in general 

were expressly forbidden to have theirs shaved. 

They were neither to shave their hair according to 

heathen custom, nor to allow it to grow uneut like 

that of the Nazarites (comp. Ezek. xliv. 20). There 

is no other information in the Bible concerning the 
care of the hair. 

As the ancient Egyptians had combs, and as the 
Assyrians, also, were very careful in dressing their 
hair, it may be due to mere chance that combs are 
not mentioned in the Old Testament. The Hebrews, 
however, did not follow the Egyptian custom of 
wearing wigs. The Assyrians wore their hair in 
several braids reaching down to the nape of the 


Hair 


neck. Samson’s seven braids (“mahlefot”; Judges 
xvi. 13, 19) indicate that this fashion obtained, for a 

time at least, in Israel. 
Among women long hair is extolled as a mark of 
beauty (Cant. iv. 1, vii. 6). A woman's hair was 
never cut except as a sign of deep 


Fashions mourning or of degradation (Jer. vii. 
Among 29; comp. Deut. xxi. 12). Women 
Women. gave much thought to the care and 
decoration of their hair (II Kings ix. 

80; Cant. iv. 1, vi. 4, vii. 5; Judith x. 3). 'The 


prophet Isaiah derides the many aids used by the 
women in curling and tending their hair (Isaiah iii.). 
Josephus mentions the custom—still obtaining in 
the East—of sprinkling gold-dust on the hair in 
order to produce a golden shimmer (“ Ant.” viii. 7, 
§ 3). 

As asign of mourning, part of the head, especially 

in front, was shaved. Although this was forbidden 
by the Law as a heathen superstition 
Religious (Deut. xiv. 1; Lev. xxi. 5), the words 
Customs. of the Prophets indicate that it was 
customary among the people (Isa, xii, 
12; comp. čb. iii. 24; Jer. vii. 29, xvi. 6; Ezek. vii. 
18; Amos viii. 10; Micah i. 16; compare also the 
same custom among Arab women) The practise 
can not be interpreted as indicating a renunciation 
of everything considered in ordinary life to be a 
mere ornament (comp. Jer. vii. 29). 

The Law regards it in an entirely different light, 
as it forbids shaving of the head on the ground that 
Israel belongs to Yawn only (Deut. xiv. 1). Orig- 
inally, shaving in times of mourning indicated that 
the hair was sacrificed to the dead (comp. Lucian, 
“De Dea Syria," 60). The Law also regarded as a 
heathen custom the shaving of the head in a circle, 
so that only a strand remained in the center (comp. 
Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 28, xlix. 32), and forbade it as such 
to the Israelites (Lev. xix. 27). Herodotus (iii. 8) 
says expressly that the Árabs intended to imitate 
thereby the fashion of their god Orotal-Dionysus, 
and he correctly ascribes to the custom a religious 
reason. The ancient conception, mentioned above, 
that the continuously growing hair, like the blood, 
is asign of vitality sufficiently explains the sacrifice 
of the hair. 

E. G. H. I. Be. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The hair was re- 
garded by the Rabbis as so powerful an aug- 
mentation of beauty that married women were 
recommended to hide it. In connection with this 
recommendation the Talmud relates the following: 
Kimhit, the mother of seven sons who successively 
held the office of high priest, was once asked by 
what merit of hers she was so blessed in her sons, 
“Because,” said she, “the beams of my house have 
never seen my hair” (Yoma 47a). . In Talmudical 
times it was the custom for women to plait their 
hair. “Because she [the wife accused of adultery] 
plaited her hair to please him [her alleged para- 
. mour] the priest loosened her hair? (Num. R. ix.). 
A man who curled his hair was regarded as a vain 
person. At the age of seventeen Joseph was still 
termed “lad” (“na‘ar”), because he was childish 
enough to curl his hair (Gen. R. xxxiv.) Elijah 
had naturally curly hair; his enemies, however, 
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mocked him, declaring that he curled it (Pesik, R, 
26 fed. Friedmann, p. 129a}). While Samson was 
filled by the Holy Spirit his hair made a noise like 
bells, and the sound was heard from Zorah to Eshtaol 
(Yer. Sotah 17b) The Midrash finds in the name 
“Joel ben Petuel” an indication that the prophet 
who bore it curled his hair like a maiden (Midr. Teh, 
Ixxx.). Absalom was very vain of his hair, and 
therefore he was hanged by his hair (Sotah 9b). 
One who does not wash his hands after shaving his 
hair has spells of anxiety for three days (Pes. 112a). 
In enumerating the wonders of Creation, God pointed 
out to Job the wisdom shown even in the making 
of human hair. Hach hair (ND'3) has a separate 
folliele, for should two hairs derive their nourish- 
ment from one follicle, the human eye would be 
dimmed (B. B. 16a). 

Because such was the custom of the heathen the 
Rabbis forbade the Jews to trim the hair over the 
forehead, but let it hang down over the temples in 
curls (Sifre, Ahare Mot, xiii. 9). A certain Abtalion 
ben Reuben, however, was allowed to wear his hair 
in that fashion (p IHD) because he associated with 
the court (B. K. 83a). David had four hundred chil- 
dren who wore their front hair in that fashion, while 
their back hair was in long locks, as in a wig 
(m3; Kid. 760) This w ay of wearing the back 
hair is disapproved by the Rabbis. “ He who grows 
his back hair in the form of a wig [mma] does so 
for an idolatrous purpose" (Deut. R. i1.). The king 
had his hair cut every day; the high priest, every 
week; an ordinary priest, once a month. The high 
priest had his hair cutin the * Lulian ” (= “ Julian: ") 
style (n° mbid), which consisted in having the top of 
one row of hairs touching the root of the other 
(Sanh, 22b; Ned. 51a) A penalty of one hundred 
“sela‘im” is imposed by the Rabbis for pulling an 
antagonist’s hair (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
490, 41). The washing of the dead (mnt) begins 
with the hair, because human hair is associated with 
the thoughts (“Sifte Renanot” to “Ma‘abar Yab- 
bok,” ch. xi) The number of the hairs of the 
human head is one billion and seven thousand; ac- 
cording to another statement the human head has a 
billion locks, each lock containing 410 hairs, equiva- 
lent to the numerical value of witp (“holy ”); and 
each hair has 410 worlds (?0.). 

S. S. 


I. Dn. 


—— —Buperstitions: The hair of children is not cut 
till they are at least three years old. In Palestine 
this is done on the grave of some saint, as on the 
“Ttilula” of Rabbi Simson ben Yohai (Reischer, “ Sha- 
‘are Yerushalayim,” p. 24). Among the Beni-Israel, 
if the child comes as the result of a vow, its hair is 
not cut till its sixth or seventh year. It is usual in 
all these cases to weigh the hair cut off against coins 
which are given by the parents to charitable pur- 
poses. Ifa person’s body is very hairy, it is a sign 
that he will be very lucky. The hair cut from the 
head should be burned, or hidden in a crevice where 


it can be found; if thrown away it will cause a head- 


ache. Red-haired persons are supposed to be very 
passionate and traitorous; hence, perhaps, the red 
hair attributed to Judas in early Christian art. Al- 
binos can never become great. 
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In Talmudic times, when a man was to be buried, 
nis hair was cut (M. K. 8b). This custom seems to 
be no longer followed. J. 
—— Anthropology: Among Jews the color of the 
hair has attracted special attention because, while 
the majority have dark hair, there is found a con- 
siderable proportion with blond and red hair, as 
shown by the appended table (No. 1): 


TAnLE No. 1: Corona or Harr Amone 145,380 
Jewisyu Scuoon CHILDREN. 


eo — —— ——'/—( 


= Percentage. 
Q 
Country. E . S , Observer. 
z +e] ee 
Ae Cee Was oe 
£e m [aa m 
Austria... essee 59,808 | 27.0 | 55.4 | 16.9 | 0.6 |Schimmer. 
Bavaria ...... 7,054 | 30.0 | 50.0 | 20.0 Majer 
Germany....... 75,377 | 82.08 | 54.39 | 11.46 | 0.42 |Virchow 
Hungary.......+| Sth | 25.7 | 57.0 | 19.3 Körösi. 


From these figures it is seen that the proportion 


of dark hair (black and brown) is quite high—66 per 


cent in Germany, and reaching 10.9 percent in Hun- 
gary. The proportion of fair hair is lowest in Hun- 
gary (23.7 per cent) and highest in Germany (32 per 
cent) In a fair proportion of blond-haired children 
the hair becomes darker asage advances; it is there- 
fore essential to take obser vations upon adults. In 
the appended table (No. 2) are given the results of 
investigations upon Jews of both sexes and in vari- 
ous parts of the world: 


TABLE No. 2: Coton or HAIR Amone 7,505 JEWS. 


= Percentage. 
Country. E E : Observer. 
S Bs [- ‘| 
Zi 8| AJR 
AShkenazim (Meun) 
Baden ........... 86! 84.9 | 12.8 |2.3 |Ammon. 
Caucasia ......... 251| 96.0 2.0 |2.0 |Pantukhof. 
Eng!and.......... 372) 73.8 | 25.5 |0.7 |Jacobs. 
Galieia........... 943} 74.54 | 21.10 |4. 36 Majer _and Koper- 
nicki. 
Polóni.. i i ieee 200| 96.81 | 0.58 12.66) Elkind. 
100} 68.0 | 32.0 Blechman. 
Russia 938! 75.79 | 20.05 |4.16| Ta1kO- Hryncewicz. 
TENA E 100} 83.0 113.0 {4.0 Weissenberg. 
| 2451 87.29 | 12.70 |... IYakowenko. 
lavt $| 2901 93.0 9.9 3.5 iBeddoe. 
Various......... 4 | 188] 83.49 | 13.98 12.53 Fishberg. 
Ashkenazim 
(Women). 
Galicia........... 25| 16.0 | 20.0 : Maler _and Koper- 
nicki. 
Poland........... 125, 86.4 8.0 {5.6 |Elkind. 
799} 88.1. | 14.0 12.9 /Talko-Hryncewicz. 
RIHSSH ev Vea 41} 83.0 |14.6 2.4 |Weissenberg. 
: , 100; 98.0 | 7.0 . Yakowenko. 
VYarious........... 11,084| 80.17 | 16.14 T 69 Fishberg. 
Sephardim. | 
Bosnia... sooo vs 55l 49.6 | 18.5 11.8 Glick. 
Engiand......... 51] 83.1 | 11.9 Jacobs. 
Italy (| 103) 96.0 | 4.8 . |Lombroso. 
CM EE ) 841 85.2 111-8 |....|Livi. 
Various .....,.... 87| 95.8 2.6 {1.1 (Beddoe. 


The figures in this table show again that dark 
hair predominates. The percentage of blond Jews 
varies only slightly, but is greatest in those coun- 
tries in which the non-Jewish population is blond. 
Thus in northern Russia (the Baltic Provinces) 
Blechinan found 82 per cent of blonds; in England, 
according to Jacobs, 25.5 per cent have blond hair. 
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.* red, all over like a hairy garment"; 
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On the other hand, in Caucasia, where the natives 
are dark, the Jews show 96 per cent of dark hair. 
The proportion of red hair is also quite high, reach- 
ing 4 per cent in some observations. "This has been 
considered characteristic of the Jews 
Red Hair. by some anthr opologists. It appears 
to be not of recent origin, and was not 
unknown among the ancient Hebrews (Esau was 
; Gen. xxv. 25). 
Races are also differentiated, more or less, by 
straight, curly, or woolly hair. Among the Jews 
the distribution of these varieties of hair is shown in 
the following table (No. 3): 
TABLE No. 8: VARIETY or HAIR AMONG JEWS. 


as bp g “eet " 
= Em . . RT 
312| 5| 2¢ 1/88) 8 | 4 
2 : = = - er RT Ee 
Variety of Hair. E E $ z EE a z 
Straight PEE 36 | 84 | 64.90 | 97.0 | 96.56 | 66.97 l 5o 9 
Vy cevecensee dees 36 | 14 25.71] 1.0 | 2.6 | 25.66 V7 
Curly Lois sere ri nd 28 9.39 | 2.0 0.84 | 7.87 | 47.1 


The next table (No. 4) shows that the beard is 
usually darker than the hair: 


TABLE No. 4: COLOR or THE BEARD. 


Authority. 
Color. EN HUC UE 
Blech- | Weissen- i4; Yako- 
man. berg. |Fishberg.| wenko 
Dark ooo eoi 61.0 73.0 63.72 14.97 
Bai wise ecea a Sepa 36.0 15.0 25.38 13.23 
Redarea terae 3.0 12.0 10.90 11.8 


By comparing these figures with those in No. 2 it 
is found that in the beard the proportion of light to 
dark is much higher. The number of red beards 
also increases perceptibly. 

The differences in the color of the hair between 
the sexes havealso been investigated. Jacobs shows 
that the Jewesses in England have 
darker hair. Similar observations have 
been made by Weissenberg in South 
Russia, by Talko-Hryncewicz in Little 
Russia, by Yakowenko in Lithuania, and by Majer 
and Kopernicki in Galicia. On the other hand, 
Elkind in Poland and Fishberg in America have 
found conditions different: the males have darker 
hair than the females. 

The true explanation of the existence of Jewish 
blonds has been the subject of lively discussions 
among anthropologists. Some believe that it isdue 

to climate and environment (Pruner, 


Hair of 
Jewesses. 


Cause Bey, Pritchard, Jacobs), while others 
of Blond attribute it toracial intermixture, par- 
Hair. ticularly to the admission of Aryan 


blood into modern Jewry (Broca, 
Virchow, Schimmer, Ripley, and others), Elkind 
shows that the color of the hair is independent of 
the cranial index. Virchow’s investigations show 
that in the eastern or darkest provinces of Germany 
the proportion of blond types among Jews does not 
decrease: whereas in the Prussian provinces, which 
are predominantly blond, the Jews show the highest 
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proportion of brunettes, and in Silesia, where the 
non-Jewish population is of very dark complexion, 
the Jews have a high percentage of blonds. The 
same has been shown by Schimmer to be the case in 
Austria. Andree (*Zur Volkskunde der Juden," 
pp. 34-40) points out that the fact that red and blond 
Jews are found in North Africa, Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, etc., is proof that intermarriage has had little 
to do with the production of the blond type in east- 
ern Europe. Heis of the opinion that there were 
blonds among the ancient Hebrews, and that the 
modern red and blond Jews are their descendants. 
Luschan agrees in this view. Jacobs attributes the 
erythrism of the Jews to defective nutrition, and 
shows that it is present not only among the Euro- 
pean Jews, but also among those in Algiers, Tunis, 
Bosnia, Constantinople, Smyrna, and Bokhara, where 
the presence of Aryan blood could not be admitted. 
The color of the hair undergoes changes with the 
advance of the age of the individual. Up to the 
age of thirty-five or forty the hair re- 


Grayness mains the same color in the majority 
and of people. If grayness occurs carlier 
Baldness. it is considered premature. It has 


been stated that premature grayness 
is very frequent among Jews (Weissenberg): but in- 
vestigations by Fishberg and Yakowenko show that 
it appears rather later—at about the age of forty-five. 
Baldness also is considered premature before the 
age of forty-five, at which age other signs of decay, 
such as loosening of the teeth and weakening of sight, 
begin toappear. It occurs most often among brain- 
workers and among those exposed to prolonged 
mental worry and anxiety. Weissenberg found that 
among Jews between the ages of twenty-one and 
fifty 16 per cent are more or less bald. Others 
point out that normal baldness (that is, baldness not 
due to favus) is not more frequent among Jews than 
among others. Yakowenko shows that it is found 
only as an exception among Jews before forty-five, 
and that when it occurs before this age it is usually 
due to favus. Fishberg reports only 88 individuals 
wholly or partially bald among 1,188 Jews over the 
age of twenty. Only 12 Jews among those less 
than forty were thus affected. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, On the Racial Characteristics of 
Modern Jews, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xv. 23-62; idem, On the Comparative Anthropometry of 
English Jews, ib. xix. 76-88; Virchow, Gesamtbericht |.. 
tiber die Farbe der Haut. der Haare und der Augen der 
Schulkinder in Deutschland, in Archiv für Anthropolo- 
gie, xvi. 219-415: Schimmer, Erhebungen über die Farbe 
der Augen, der Haare und der Haut bei den Senulkindern 
Oesterreichs, in Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Ge- 
sellschaft. Vienna., Supplement i, 1881: Fishbereg, Physical 
Anthropology of the Jews, in American Anthropologist, 
Jan.-March. 1903: Elkind, Berei Trudi Antropologitshesa- 
kavo Amadilla, xxi, Moscow, 1903: Majer and Kopernieki, 
Chakterystyka Pizyezna Ludnosct Gaticujskicj, in Zbior 
Viadam do Antrop. Kraj. Cracow, i. and ix., 1977-85 : J. Bed- 
doe, On the Physical Characters of the Jews, in Transac- 


Caucase, Tiflis, 1893. 
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HAJES, MENAHEM MANUS. 
yur, MENAIIEM. 

HAJES, ZEBI HIRSCH EB. MEIR. 
CHAJES, ZEBI HIRSCH B. MIR. 

HAKAM (05m; Aramaic. tv3n; Arabic, “ þa- 
kim”): A wise or skilful man. The word is gen- 
erally used to designate a cultured and learned per- 


M. Fr. 
See Hay- 


See 
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son: “He who says a wise thing is called a wise 
man [“hakam ”], even if he be nota Jew ” (Meg.164). 
Hence in Talmudic-Midrashic literature wise and 
learned non-Jews are commonly called “hakme um. 
mot ha-'olam ” (the wise men of the nations; Pes. 94b, 
and passim). “Hakam ” as an official title is found 
as early as the first Sanhedrin, after the reconstruc- 
tion of that body, when the Hadrianic religious perse- 
cutions had ceased; in addition to the nasi Simon b. 
Gamaliel, two other scholars stood at the head of 
the Sanhedrin, namely, R. Nathan as AB Ber Dry, 
and Meïr as hakam (Hor. 18b). Another hakam men- 
tioned by name was Simon, the son of Judah ha-Nasi 
I., who after the death of his father officiated as 
hakam with his elder brother, the nasi (Ket. 108b). 
Just what the functions of the hakam were is not 
clear. Rapoport’s suggestion that he was the arbi- 
ter in matters of ritual prohibition and permission 
ishighlyimprobable. Zecharias Frankel looks upon 
the hakam as a presiding officer whose duty it was 
to examine a casein question from all points of view, 
and, having summed up the results, to present the 
matter for discussion. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the office of hakam was created in order 
to secure a majority in cases of difference of opinion 
between the nasi and the ab bet din in the affairs of 
the Sanhedrin; one of the most eminent scholars 
was always chosen for the post. A baraita (M. K. 
22b) leads to the inference that the hakam was always 
the director of a school (“bet ha-midrash ”), for in 
addition to the Great Sanhedrin, which 
Functions. later came to take the place of an acad- 
emy, there were also private academies 
under the direction of eminent scholars. The origin 
of the office of hakam is as doubtful as its duration. 
Frankel thinks that Joshua b. Hananiah, who lived 
in the beginning of the second century c.E., was the 
first hakam, but he does not sufficiently support this 
assertion, The office seems to have existed in Pal- 
estineas long as theacademy of the nasi. Anamora 
of the fourth century recounts the following rule of 
etiquette, still observed in his time: “When the 
hakam appears in the academy every one present 
must rise as soon as he comes within four ells of 
him, and must remain standing until he has gone 
four ells beyond" (Kid. 83b). It is hardly possible 
that the office of hakam existed in Babylonia, where 
the relation of the resh galuta to the heads of the 
academy was entirely different from that existing in 
Palestine between the latter and the nasi. Here *ha- 
kam was merely the term for a Jewish scholar who 
studied chiefly oral traditions, while the terms “ so- 
fer " and * kara" wereapplied to Bible scholars (Kid. 
49a, b; Sotah 49a; Yer. Sotah ix. 93b: Yer. Ta'an. 
iv. 68a, where “hakkim” is used ironically for the 
hakam of the academy). In the Seder ‘Olam Zuta 
(* M. J. C." ed. Neubauer, pp. 71 et seq.) every resh 
galuta is accompanied by a hakam, who probably | 
had charge of the religious affairs of the exilarchate: 
but as this work originated in Palestine (comp. 
SEDER 'OLAM ZUTA), the author probably applied 
Palestinian conditions to Babylon. The Syrian 
Aphraates, who had met only Babylonian Jews, 
mentions a man “ who is called the ‘hakkima ' of the 
Jews" (* Homilies,” xxiv., ed. Wright, p. 394), but 
this, too, may mean “the wise man” of the Jews. 
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Among the Spanish-Portuguese Jews "hakam" 
is the official title of the local rabbi, but it has not 
yet been ascertained how old the title 
Among is. Solomon ben Adret addresses some 
of his responsa to people with “le- 
Sephardim. hakam Rabbi. . ." (Responsa, Nos. 
79, 395), others again with “la-rab 
Rabbi . . ." (Nos. 219, 346), but it is possible that 
*le-hakam? simply means "to the wise." The 
plural, *hakamim," is generally used in the Tal- 
mud, and also by the Tannaim, to designate the 
majority of scholars as against a single authority. 
The Aramean equivalent is “rabbanan.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, in Monatsschrift, i. 345-349: idem, 
Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 154, and Supplement, pp. 7, 8; Halévy, 
Dorot ha-Rishonin, ii. 20 (to the passages cited by, Halévy 
add Yer. Mak. ii. 91d) ; Rapoport, ‘Erek Millin, P 
8. 8. 


HAKAN, SAMUEL (SAMUEL HA-LEVI 
IBN HAKIM): Egyptian rabbi of the sixteenth 
century, first at Cairo, subsequently at Jerusalem 
(Levi ibn Habib, Responsa, Nos. 10, 110; Conforte, 
“Kore ha-Dorot,” s.v. “Ashkenazi”; Joseph Tay- 
tazak, “She’erit Yehudah,” ed. Salonica, 1604, p. 
07b. Hakan was a pupil of Elijah Mizrahi (Re- 
sponsa, No. 15). He edited and printed Isaac bar 
Sheshet’s responsa at Constantinople (1546). He is 
quoted in Caro’s “Bet Yosef,” in Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, § 36, and in Moses di Trani’s Re- 
sponsa, part ii, No. 67. R. Tam ibn Yahya, to 
whom he and Jacob Berab (whose adversary he sub- 
sequently became) addressed a question from Cairo, 
calls him simply “Samuel Hakan” (NPNN: see his 
responsa, “Tummat Yesharim,” Nos. 100, 190, Ven- 
ice, 1621; Taytazak, s.».). Itappears from the pas- 
sages quoted above that he was among the foremost 
men of his time; but no independent works by him 
are extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim. - 
K. . GRÜ. 


HA-KARMEL: Hebrew periodical, edited and 
published by Samuel Joseph FuENN in Wilna. It 
was founded in 1860 as a weekly, and was continued 
as such (with the interruptions usual in the case of 
all Jewish periodical publications in Russia) until 
1871. Eight volumes appeared in these eleven 
years, of which vols. i.-iii. have supplements in 
Russian. It then became a monthly, of which four 
volumes appeared from 1871 to 1881, when tlie pub- 
lication was suspended. Hayyim Löb Katzenellen- 
bogen was associated with Fuenn in the editorship 
(see " Letters of J. L. Gordon," No. 87, Warsaw, 
1894) Hayyim Löb Markon later assisted Fuenn in 
the same capacity. 

" Ha-Karmel" was more of a literary periodical 
and less of a newspaper than other Hebrew contem- 
poraries like * Ha-Maggid " or * Ha-Meliz." It con- 
tained much historical material, and its criticisms 
and book reviews were of a high order. It was one 
of the important forces of the progressive, or “ has- 
kalah,” movement in Russia. 


Ki Aa Kowner, Zeror Perahim, pp. 120-124, Odessa, 


P. Wi. 


E. C. 
HA-KEREM. See PERIODICALS. 


HAKKAFOT: Processional circuits of the con- 
gregation in the synagogue on the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, usually around the ALMEMAR, reminiscent 
of Joshua vi. and the proceedings in the Temple 
related in Sukkah 45a. The procession is omitted 
on the Sabbath, but on other days of the festival a 
scroll is taken from the Ark to the almemar at the 
close of the Musar, and the possessors of LULAB 
and Ernoc join in procession, following the off- 
ciant, who chants the Hosua‘na refrain and hymn 
for the day. "The chant reproduces the sad tones of 
the SELIHOT, but opens and closes with an intona- 
tion peculiar to the festival, as here shown, The 
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e 
term “hakkafot” isalsoapplied to the sevenfold pro- 
cessional during which the scrolls are carried seven 
times around the synagogue in the service of the 
Rejoicing of the Law. The traditional chants for 
this are comparatively modern. The Sephardim 
make circuits (also called * hakkafot ") on HosuA'NA 
Rasppan and at the entrance to the cemetery, around 


a coffin about to be interred. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY! Sulzer, Shir Ziyyon, No. 69, Vienna, 1866 ; 
Baer, Ba'al Tefillah, Nos. 898-902, 926, Göteborg, 1877; Cohen 
and Mosely, Handbook of Synagogue Music, Nos. 156 and 157, 
186 and 187, London, 1889 ; Cohen and Davis, Voice of Prayer 
and Praise, Nos. 168 and 185, London, 1899. 

À. Foo C. 
HAKKOZ (ipn): 1. A priest, chief of the sev- 

enth course, appointed by David (I Chron. xxiv. 

10) In this passage the pis considered by the Sep- 

tuagint to be the definite article, the name being 

“Koz.” 2. Progenitor of a post-exilic priestly fam- 

ily which, not being able to prove its genealogy, 

was removed from the priesthood (Ezra ii. 61; Neh. 

vii. 63). 8. Grandfather of Meremoth, who assisted 

Nehemiah in reconstructing the wall of Jerusalem 

(Neh. iii. 4, 21). 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 
HAKMAN IBN ISHMAEL: Egyptian rabbi 
of the sixteenth century. He wrote novelle on the 

Talmud and on Maimonides’ “ Yad,” some of which 

were included by R. Mas'ud Hai b. Aaron Rokeah 

in his“ Ma'aseh Rokeah,” a commentary on the first 

part of the ^ Yad” (Venice, 1742). 


coos 


er the same! O.... 


——————3 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 111; Fuenn. 
Wenesct Y israel, p. 614. 


K. N. T. L. 
HA-KOL. See PERIODICALS. 


HALAFTA: Name of several tannaim and amo- 
raim; frequently interchanged with Halfa, Halifa, 
Hilfa, Hilfai, Ilfa, and Tahlifa. 


HALAFTA: Scholar of the first and second cen- 
turies (second tannaitic generation), always cited 
without patronymic or cognomen; his descent is 
traced back to Jonadab the Rechabite (Yer. Ta'an. 
iv. 68a; Gen. R. xcviii. 4). He was a senior contem- 
porary of Gamaliel II. and Johanan b. Nuri (Toscf., 
Shab. xiii. [xiv.] 2; 7. Ma‘as. Sh, i. 18), and con- 
ducted a rabbinic school at Sepphoris. Here he in- 
troduced some ritual reforms (Ta'an. ii, 5; R. H. 
97a). Tradition relates that, together with Hananiah 
b. Teradion and Eleazar b. Mattai, he saw the mon- 
uments which Joshua had placed in the Jordan (see 
ELEAZAR B. Marrari.  Halafta seems to have at- 
tained an advanced age. He communicated to 
Gamaliel II. an order given by his grandfather Ga- 
maliel I., and which he had himself heard in the last 
years of Judea’s independence (Shab. 115a); he sub- 
sequently participated in the ‘Akabia controversy 
(see * R. E. J.” xli. 41), and later he is met with in the 
company of Eleazar b. Azariah, Huzpit the inter- 
preter, Yeshebab, and Johanan b. N uri, when they 
were old (Tosef., Kelim, B. B. ii. 2). Butfew halakot 
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are preserved in his name, and most of these were 


transmitted by his more famous son, R. Jose (Kil. 

xxvi. 6; Tosef., Ma‘as. Sh. i. 18; 2d. B. B. ii. 10; zb. 

Oh. v. 8; Bek. 26a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 189: Frankel, 
Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 182: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; 
Weiss, Dor, ii. 122; Zacuto, Y'uhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 64. 
E. C. S. M. 
HALAFTA OF HUNA (HUGA, HEWAH, 

HEFA): Palestinian amora of the third century ; 

senior of R. Johanan. The latter communicates to 

Halafta’s sons a halakah in their father’s name (Git. 

86b; Yer. Git. ix. 50b). 

aK : Frankel, Mebo, 85a. 

i 2d S. M. 

, HALAFTA (HILFAT) B. KARUYA, ABBA 

(also known as HALFA): 1. Tanna of the second 

century, contemporary of Gamaliel IT. Gamaliel once 

visited him at Karuya (Kiryava; see Neubauer, *G. 

T." p. 277), and solicited his prayers; whereupon 

Halafta pronounced over him the blessing of Psalm 

xx, 5 (A.V. 4) (Midr. Teh. ad loc.), As “Hilfa” or 

“Hilfai” he is cited in connection with some hala- 

kot (Tosef., Ma‘as. Sh. iv. 5; Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. iv. 

54d), and it appears that one of his halakot was 


taught and practised in Rome (25.). 
2. Palestinian amora of the third century, con- 


temporary of Hiyya b. Abba (B. B. 198a). They 
both endeavored to reconcile the apparent discrep- 
ancy between the statement of Gen. xlvi. 27, “All 
the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into 
Egypt, were threescore and ten," and the list pre- 
ceding it (8-26), which contains one less. Hiyya 
would have it that the person unnamed in the list 
was a twin sister of Dinah. This view Halafta re- 
jects, arguing that a twin sister might as well be 
ascribed to Benjamin. Finally, Hiyya quotes Hama 
b. Hanina as authority for the assumption that Joche- 
bed was born soon after Jacob and his party entered 
Egypt, and is therefore reckoned among the souls 
that originally came with Jacob; with her the full 
count of seventy is completed (B. B. 123a; see also 
Gen. R. Ixxxii. 8) Bacher (*Ag. Pal, Amor.” ii. 
177) locates the meeting of these rabbis in Rome. 
It is nowhere shown, however, that the younger 
Halafta ever visited Rome, and the context from 
which Bacher draws the inference speaks of Halafta 
the clder. As to the prenomen, it appears variously 
as "Ifa," “Hilfai,” “Halifa,” * Tahlifa.? Once it 
is altogether omitted, leavin g only the title and cog- 
nomen (Gen. R. xix. 3; comp. Pesik. Zutarta to Gen. 
Hi. 1) It is probable that to Halafta b. Karuya 
belongs the remark headed with the curious name of 
R. Barkirya. Seeing a procession of coffins contain- 
ing the remains of people who had died in foreign 
lands, R. Barkirya remarked to Eleazar: * What 
benefit can they derive from being buried here? To 
them Tapp] y the words: ‘ Ye made mine heritage an 
abomination [since ye did not choose to live here],’ 
and ‘when ye entered, ye defiled my land [since ye en- 
tered as corpses] ' ” (Jer. ii. T). Eleazar, however, 
told him that as soon as such processions reach Pal- 
estine, clods of Palestinian earth are laid on the 
coffins, and that that makes atonement, as the Bible 
Says, "His earth will atone for His people" (Deut. 
xxxii. 49, Hebr.; Yer. Kil. ix. 32d ; comp. Pesik. 


R. i.3; Tan., Wayehi, 6 [ed. Buber, p. 214]. where 
" Kagrah? occurs in place of “ Barkirya") The 
custom of sprinkling Palestinian earth on the dead 
is still common (see BURIAL). 

E. C. S. M. 

HALAFTA OF KEFAR HAN ANIAH, R. 
or ABBA: 'Tanna of the second century; junior of 
R. Meir, in whose name he transmits the legal 
maxim: When the condition is expressed before an 
obligation depending on it, the condition is valid; 
but when the obligation precedes the condition, the 
condition is void (see CoxprrioNs) From him the 
Mishnah (Ab. iii. 6) preserves an interesting homily 
on the number of persons constitutin g a quorum for 
the study of the Law. In the treatise Abot, usually 
incorporated in the Jewish rituals, the name of the 
author of this mishnah is “R. Halafta b. Dosa of 
Kefar Hananiah "; in Mahzor Vitry (ed. Berlin, 1898, 
p. 508), however, the patronymic does not appear, 
but there are also some other variants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; Zacuto, Yu- 
hasin, ed. Yilipowski, p. 64. 
E. C. S. M. 


HALAKAH. (1553): Noun, derived from the 
verb Jon, “to go,” “to walk." The act of going or 


"walking is expressed by noa, "while the closely rela- 
ted 7357 is used only in the sense of * way of acting," 


“habit,” “usage,” “custom,” and especially “ gnid- 
ance ” and the norm of practise. For instance, when 
it is said in the Talmud that a halakah is according 
to this or that rabbi, it is meant that the opinion of 
the rabbi referred to, though in opposition to other 
opinions, is decisive for the practise. Sometimes it 
is used with the meaning of “tradition,” as, for in- 
stance, when the Rabbis said: “If this is halakah 
[7.e., tradition] we will accept it; butifit is merely 
a ‘din’ [č.e., an argument] it is open to question” 
(Ker. iii. 9). “Halakah” stands sometimes for the 
whole legal part of Jewish tradition, in contradis- 
tinction to the Haggadah, comprising thus the 
whole civil law and ritual Jaw of rabbinical litera- 
ture and extending also to all the usages, customs, 
ordinances, and decrees for which there is no author- 
ity in the Scriptures. In modern works occurs also 
the term “midrash halakah,” covering interpreta- 
tions, cliscussions, and controversies connected with 
the legal part of the Scriptures (see MiprasH HALA- 
KAH). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionaries of Kohut, Jastrow, and Levy; 
Zunz, G. V. 2d ed., p. 44. J 


HALAXOT: The body of religious law which 
constitutes one of the three main divisions of Jew- 
ish oral tradition. Later, the singular form *hala- 
kah” was generally adopted, even in reference toa 
whole collection of halakot, just as “haggadah” 
took the place of “hageadot.” The Halakot were 
codified by R. Judah ha-Nasi and formed the jurid- 
ical body of his Mishnah. Thereafter the term * Mish- 
nah” displaced the term “ Halakot," except in Pal- 
estine, where, even after the codification, the use of 
the term “Halakot” was continued, so that the 
Mishnah was known there as “Halakot” (Lev. 
R. iii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Die Aelteste Terminologie der 


Jiidischen Schriftausleguig, pp. 94, 42, Leipsic, 1899. 
E. C. M. Sc. 
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HALALAH: The female issue of a priest's con- 
nection with a divorced woman or widow, à con- 
nection regarded as illegal. According to the Bib- 
lical law, a priest (^ kohen”) could not marry a harlot, 
or one * profaned ” (^ halalah ”), ora divorced woman, 
while the high priest was also forbidden to marry a 
widow (Lev. xxi. 7-14). "The priest who married a 
woman that had been previously illegally married to 
another priest was guilty of two transgressions. For 
instance, if a priest married a divorced woman, she 
became a halalah, and her issue also was considered 
“profane.” If another priest married her afterward, 
he transgressed two commandments, that against 
marrying a divorced woman and that against marry - 
ing a halalah (Kid. Ta; Maimonides, * Yad," Issure 
Biah, xix. 1; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, vii. 12). 
The name is restricted to those women with whom 
connection is regarded as illegal for priests, and is 
not applied to such as are illegal for all. The fe- 
male offspring of an incestuous or adulterous con- 
nection of a priest is not called halalah, since such 
a connection is forbidden also to ordinary Israelites 
(Kid. 77b; “Yad,” Lc. xix. 9). 

The punishment prescribed for the marriage of a 
priest with a halalah is stripes. Authorities differ 
as to whether the same punishment was meted out 
to him if he had had intercourse with such a woman 

without marriage (“ Yad,” Lc. xvii. 

The Pun- 2; RAbD and Maggid Mishneh ad 

ishment. /oc). The priest himself, although 

punished for his transgression, was 

not disqualified from the priestly office, but the 

male issue of such a connection was considered 

“halal,” and was not permitted the privileges or 
the duties of the priest. 

The halalah was not regarded as an illegitimate 
child; the only restrictions upon her were that she 
could not enjoy the advantages of a daughter of 
a priest—that is, she could not eat of the heave- 
offerings (“terumah”) or of the sacrificial meats— 
and that she could not be married to a priest. If 
she married a non-priestly Israclite, her daughter 
was not regarded as halalah, and might marry a 
priest, The issue of the halal, however, retained 
the same status forever, even to the thousandth 
generation. The female children of a halal were 
also regarded as profane, and could not be married 
into the priesthood (Kid. 77a; “Yad,” Ze. xix. 14, 
16; Eben ha-'Ezer, vii. 16). The daughter of à 
priest was not forbidden to marry a halal, nor into 
any other class that was unfit for the priesthood 
(Kid. 79b; “Yad,” Le. xix. 11; Eben ha-'Ezer, vii. 
22). See ILLEGITIMACY; PRIESTLY CODE. 

E. C. J. H. G. 


HALÁSZ (FISCHER), IGNAZ: Hungarian 
philologist; born at Tés in 1855; died at Budapest 
April 9, 1901. He studied at the gymnasia of Vesz- 
prim and Stuhlweissenburg, and at the University of 
Budapest. From 1877 to 1892 he taught at the Ober- 
gymnasium of Stuhlweissenburg; in 1898 he was 
appointed professor of Hungarian philology at the 
University of Klausenburg. Between 1880 and 1890 
he wassent three times by the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences to the Swedish and Norwegian Laplanders, 
among whom he gathered much material relating 


to folk-poetry and comparative philology. The 
following are the most important of his philolog. 
ical works: *Ritkább és Homályosabb Kepzok” (on 
rare formative sounds; crowned by the Academy); 
“Magyar Szók az Eszaki Szláv Nyelvekben” (on 
Hungarian words in North-Slavic languages); 
" Svéd-Lapp Nyelv " (on the language of the Swe- 
dish Laplanders); “Az Ugorszamojed Nyelvrokon- 
sig” (on the relationship of the Ugro-Samoyed 
languages). He collected and translated Finnish 
folk-songs, translated Grimm’s “Household Tales,” 
and published original Hungarian fairy-tales. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar rot Elete, Magyar 


Genius, 1898; Budapesti Napio, April 10, 1901. 
S. L. V. 


HALAYO, DAVID BEN SAMUEL: Proba- 
biy a son of the Samuel Halayo of Bersak (qum) 
who was in correspondence with Simon ben Zemah 
Duran. David, who was a hazzan or cantor, wasa 
pupil of Simon Duran, and it was at his suggestion 
that the latter wrote the commentary on Isaac Ghay- 
yat's “Baruk Asher Ashash.” David extols this 
commentary in verses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Morali, Zofnat, i. 8, Berlin, 1597. Con- 
cerning a David Halayo who flourished about 1968, see Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 15. 


G. H. B. 


HALBAN, HEINRICH, RITTER VON: 
Austrian statesman; born at Cracow 1846; died at 
Gastein Aug. 13, 1902. Halban, whose name was 
originally Blumenstock, studied law at Cracow, 
and went to Vienna some time before 1870, where he 
devoted himself to journalism. When Potocki be- 
came president of the Council of Ministers (1870) he 
appointed Blumenstock to a position in the press 
bureau, where he advocated in the Polish papers 
the policy of the government. He rose to great 
prominence under the ministry of Count Taaffe 
(1878), who made him a court councilor in 1889, and 
à year later appointed him chief of the Reichsrath's 
office, in which capacity he had the important task 
of representing the government in its transactions 
with the parliamentary parties. Blumenstock, 
whom Count Taaffe had ennobled with the title of 
“Ritter von Halban,” rose to the height of his power 
under the ministry of his Galician countryman, 
Count Badeni (1895), and was considered the real 
leader in the government. After the resignation of 
Badeni (1897) he became very unpopular, and retired 
from public life in 1898. He had been converted to 
Christianity in the beginning of his career, and was 
married to a sister of the socialist deputy Victor 
Adler. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Weue Freie Presse, Vienna, Aug. 14, s 

S. 


HALBAN, LEO VON. See BLUMENSTOCK 


von HALBAN, LEO. 


HALBERSTADT: Town in the Prussian prov- 
ince of Saxony. The earliest documentary evidence 
of the presence of Jews in Halberstadt is contained 
in a letter of protection from Bishop Volrad, dated 
1261 (Bishop Volrad decreed that the jurisdiction of 
the Jews should be upheld * . . . prout et antiquo 
in civit. Halb. dinoscitur consuetum, . . ."). The 
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scant reports concerning the Halberstadt Jews da- 
ting from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
make them appear as a subject of liti- 
Thirteenth gation between the bishop and the 
to city council. In the middle of the 
Sixteenth fifteenth century the Jewish commu- 
Century. nity must have been in a flourishing 
condition. It received a setback 
through the edict of Bishop Ernest IL (who was also 
Archbishop of Magdeburg) expelling the Jews from 
his archbishopric in 1493. 


opps” 


Sea! of Halberstadt Cathedral; Jews Represented as Stoning 
St. Stephen. 


After some time, however, Jews were permitted 
to return to Halberstadt; and about the middle of 
the sixteenth century the Jewish population was 
again a considerable one, swelled by the immigration 
of Jews expelled from Nordhausen. Bishop Henry 
Julius, after harassing the Jews of Halberstadt in 
the most reckless manner, again expelled them in 
1594; but the prospect of an increased tax revenue 
induced him to readmit them under letters of pro- 
tection, He even allowed them to build a synagogue. 
This friendly attitude was brought about at great 
pecuniary sacrifice by Jacob ben Israel Naphtali, one 
of the many “shtadlanim ” who represented the com- 
munity. It wasonly fora comparatively short time, 
however, that the community enjoyed the possession 
of a synagogue. The disturbances of the Thirty 
Years’ war set in, which caused the “mad” bishop 
Christian to impose heavy taxes upon the people. 
The infuriated mob wreaked vengeance upon the 
helpless Jews by destroying the synagogue (1621), 
although the Jews were the victims of extortion to 
even a higher degree than the rest of the popula- 
tion. 

During the Swedish régime the constitutional es- 
tates ordered an expulsion of Jews not possessing 

letters of protection; but in spite of all 


During hardships the community continued to 
the Thirty increase in numbers, By the treaty 
Years’ of Westphalia (1648) Halberstadt was 
War. annexed to Brandenburg. Elector 


Frederick William began his adminis- 
tration with the introduction of measures favorable 
to the Jews; but he, too, would not have “the Jews 
increase to intolerable numbers”; their number at 
this time was 280. In 1660 he allowed them to 
build a schoolhouse, which permission the Jews con- 
sirued to extend to the erection of a synagogue also. 
The estates appealed to the elector, who then de- 
clared that the buildin g of a synagogue was not in- 
cluded in the permit. "This declaration was seized 
upon by the populace as a pretext for demolishing 
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the beautiful synagogue in the Joeddenstrasse (March 
18, 1669), in which work of devastation they were 
aided by the military. The hammer with which the 
Synagogue was forced open is still preserved in the 
parish house. Although the elector was very in- 
dignant at this high-handed action, he refused per- 
mission to rebuild the synagogue, bidding the Jews 
hold their services at their homes. 

Notwithstanding the animosity which the people 
showed toward the Jews, and in spite of the heavy 
taxes imposed upon the latter, the community still 
continued to grow. The number of Jewish families 
at about this time wasi20. "The burial society still 
existing dates back to 1079. Inthis period flourished 
Issachar ha-Levi BERMANN. At the instance of 
Bermann, Zebi Hirsch BraLen (“ Harif”), a noted 
scholar, went to Halberstadt as rabbi (see Buber, 
“Anshe Shem,” p. 179, Cracow, 1895); and under 
his direction the Talmud school greatly prospered. 
The congregation meanwhile groaned under the bur- 
den of a heavy debt contracted in previous times in 
order to meet the demands of the extortionate taxa- 

tion. In addition to the enormous 
The taxes (amounting to about 2,500 thalers 
Burden of in 1794) the community spent large 
Taxation. sumsin behalf of the Talmud school 
and in aid of needy communities. 
During the Seven Years' war Halberstadt received 
the un welcome visit of a French skirmishing party 
(1760), which laid the Jewish congregation under 
contribution; and as the sum demanded was not 
raised, the house of one of the trustees of the con- 
gregation was set on fire, and two Jews, together 
with several prominent citizens, were carried off as 
hostages. 

After an interesting legal contest Hirsch Göttin- 
gen, who filled the position of counsel at the Jewish 
court, as well as that of teacher, was elected by the 
congregation in 1782 as * Klaus” scholar in opposition 
to the wishes of the grandson of the founder and a 
trustee of the fund, who favored another candidate. 
This gave a footing to the Góttingen family (after- 
ward bearing the name of * Hirsch ” for its ancestor) 
in Halberstadt, which family during nearly a whole 
century furnished directors to the community, while 
contributing materially to its general welfare. At 
the close of the eighteenth century Hirsch Késlin 
founded the Hazkarat Zebi, a school in which, “ be- 
sides the Bible and Talmud, instruction is given by 
a head teacher and an assistant teacher in German, 
arithmetic, and all the branches yielding knowledge 
requisite in socialintercourse." It is one of the old- 
est Jewish schools in Germany conducted on modern 
principles. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Hal- 
berstadt was annexed to the kingdom of West- 
phalia, and its Jewish community came under the 
jurisdiction of the newly established consistory of 
Cassel. As president of the consistory was ap- 
pointed (1808) Israel JAcoBsoN, a native of Halber- 
stadt, who did much toward bettering the condi- 
tion of the Jews. In 1811 the special Jew-tax was 
abrogated in Westphalia; and in 1812 the emanci- 
pation of the Jews throughout Prussia was an- 
nounced. Two years later Halberstadt came again 
under Prussian rule, and the old burdens were not 
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renewed. "Thenceforward the congregation, which 
during the Westphalian régime had greatly declined, 
steadily increased, mainly owing to immigrations, 
until the number of Jews exceeded 800. The 
“Klaus” was reorganized in 1858, the synagogue 
was renovated in 1879, and on the occasion of the 
centenary of the school in 1898 a spacious new 
school-building was erected. The Jews of Halber- 
stadt number at present 820 out of a total population 
of 42,792. 

Previous to 1001 the rabbinical functions were 
discharged by scholarly members of the congrega- 
tion, and often also by the directors. The follow- 
ing is a list of rabbis since 1661: 

Solomon ben Johanan Reinbach (1661-91); Abraham ben 
Judah Berlin (1692-1715; later in Amsterdam); Zebi Hirsch 
Bialeh (“ Harif") (1718-48); Moses Brisk (1748-57); Meyer 
Barby (1707-03; later in Presburg); Hirshel Levin (1764-70; 
formerly in London and afterward in Berlin); Acting Rabbi 
Eliezer Lichtenstein (1770-72); Jacob Senwanfeld (1772-75; 
formerly in Peine, near Hanover); Löb Eger (1775-1814); Akiba 
Eger (1811-21; nephew of ihe preceding and formerly a 
" Klaus" scholar); Matthias Lewian (1824-62); B. H. Auer- 
bach (1862-72; formerly in Darmstadt); Selig Auerbach (1873- 
1901: formerly director of the Jewish town-school at Fürth); 
Isaac Auerbach, the present (1903) incumbent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der Israelitischen Ge- 

meinde Halberstadt, Halberstadt, 1866. 

D. B. A. 

HALBERSTADT, ABRAHAM BEN 
MENKI: German Hebraist and Talmudic scholar; 
died at Halberstadt about 1780. His * Pene Abra- 
ham ? (unpublished), a treatise on the most difficult 
halakot of the Talmud, shows him to have been an 
authority in Talmudic matters. Besides this there 
exists a collection of very interesting letters written 
by him to his friend R. Jeremiah at Berlin. A Ger- 
man translation of these letters was published by 
Auerbach in his “ Gesch. der Israelitischen Gemeinde 
Halberstadt," pp. 187-197. In a long letter dated 
17:0 Halberstadt defended warmly the memory of 
Jonathan Eybesehütz, whose pupil he was. In an- 
other letter, dated 1774, he defended the study of 
synonyms, which study was deprecated by R. Jer- 
emiah; and in one dated a year later he expressed 
his admiration for Wessely and Mendelssohn. In 
thesame letter he severely censured rabbis who have 
no knowledge of mathematics or astronomy, with- 
out which it is impossible to explain many passages 
in the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach. Gesch. der Israelitischen Ge- 

meinde Halberstadt, pp. 78, 99, 187-197. 

K. M. BEL. 

HALBERSTADT (also STADTHAGEN), 
JUDAH BEN BENJAMIN: Rabbinical author 
of the cighteenth century.. He was the author of 
“Minhat Yehudah,” giving explanations of all pas- 
sages in Rashi on Berakot in which the word “ ke-lo- 
mar” occurs. A similar work on Shabbat, ‘Erubin, 
and Berakot appeared later (Altona, 1768) He was 
also the author of a discourse on “Zenon we-Zayit” 
(Ber. 86a), on the benediction to be recited on eating 
radishes and olives (Altona, 1765), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar No SEATin p. 7953 ; Zedner, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 34 
K. N. T. L. 


HALBERSTADT, MORDECAI: German 


rabbi; born at Halberstadt at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; died at Düsseldorf about 1770. 


After studying at  Frankfort-on-the-Main under 
Jacob ha-Kohen (1730), Halberstadt became teacher 
in the rabbinical school of his nativetown.  Inspite 
of his youth he was elected rabbi of Griesheim on 
the recommendation of his teacher; he subsequently 
occupied the rabbinates of Darmstadt and Diissel- 
dorf. Asa cabalist Halberstadt was called upon 
by Samuel Heilmann of Metz and Jacob Joshua Falk 
for an opinion as to whether Eybeschütz's amulets 
were positively Shabbethaian in spirit. 'To have 
given an affirmative answer would have necessarily 
associated Halberstadt with the enemies and intend- 
ing excommunicators of Eybeschütz; he therefore 
merely advised the inquirers to refrain from pressing 
their attacks further, declaring himself unable to 
definitely pronounce the amulets Shabbethaian in 
character. He was the author of a work entitled 
* Ma'amar Mordekai,” responsa (Briinn, 1782), and of 
a grammatical work, as yet unpublished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der Jsraelitisehen Qe- 
2neinde Halberstadt, pp. 74-76. 


K. M. Set. 

HALBERSTAM, SOLOMON JOACHIM: 
Austrian scholar; born at Cracow Feb. 28, 1839; 
died at Bielitz March 24, 1900. His father, Isaac 
Halberstam, was a prominent merchant who devoted 
his leisure time to study, and left in manuscript a 
work which Solomon published in his honor under 
the title “Siah Yizhak,” Lemberg, 1882, This work 
contains also notices on the genealogy of Halber- 
stam, who numbered eminent rabbis among his 
ancestors both on his father’s and on his mother’s 
side. In 1860 he settled at Bielitz as a prosperous 
merchant. The larger 
part of his time, how- 
ever, he devoted to 
Jewish learning, and 
a considerable part of 
his income to increas- 
ing his library, which 
was especially rich in 
rare and valuable 
manuscripts, the love 
of collecting having 
bcen developed in him 
early. FPorhalf a cen- 
tury he corresponded 
widely with the repre- 
sentatives of Jewish 
learning of all shades 
of opinion ; and he took 
part in learned dis- 
cussions on the most 
diverse questions, con- 
tributing to nearly all the periodicals papers written 
in Hebrew and in other languages. 

Halberstam was one of the directors and chief 
supporters of both the old and the new Mekize Nir- 
damim, the publications of which include contribu- 
tions from him. He contributed valuable intro- 
ductions to the works of a great number of Hebrew 
writers, and was also a collaborator on collective 
works, such as the jubilee or memorial volumes in 
honor of Grütz, Steinschneider, Kohut, and Kauf- 
mann. 

Halberstam's editions are: “Hiddushe ha-Ritba 
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‘al Niddah,” novelle and discussions on the treatise 
Niddah by R. Yom-Tob ben Abraham (abbreviated 
“Ritba”) of Seville, Vienna, 1868; Abraham ibn 
Ezra's “Sefer ha-‘Ibbur,” a manual of calendar 
science, 1874; Hillel b. Samuel of  Verona's 
*Taemule ha-Nefesh,” 1874; Judah b. Barzilai 
of Barcelona’s commentary on “Sefer Yezirah,” 
1884; and the same author’s “Sefer ha-Shetarot,” 
1900. 

In 1890 Halberstam issued a complete catalogue 
3f his manuscripts (411 items) under the title * Kehil- 
lat Shelomoh.” The greater part of them was ac- 
quired by Montefiore College, Ramsgate, England, 
while his large collection of printed books, and a 
considerable number also of manuscripts, was bought 
by Mayer Sulzberger and 


presented to the library imi TT "m 

of the Jewish Theological | v 
. . 5 ist Hf HU Ht: 

Seminary of America. 1000 0 oe 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Reines, Dor 
wi-Hakamaw, 1890; Lippe, 
Bibliographisches Lexicon ; 
M. Schwab, Répertoire. 

S. W. B. 


HALEB. See ALEPPO. 


HA-LEBANON. See 
BRILL, JEHIEL. 

HALEVY (HAL- 
FAN), ELIE: French 
Hebrew poet and author; 
born at Fürth in 1760; died 
at Paris Nov. 5, 1896; 
fatherof Fromenthal and 
Léon Halévy. At an. 
carly age Halévy went to 
Paris, where he became 
cantor. His knowledge of 
the Talmud and his poet- 
ical talent acquired for 
him the esteem of many 
French scholars, particu- 
larly the well-known Ori- 
entalist Sylvestre de Sacy. 
llis first poem was * Ha-Shalom," a hymn com- 
posed on the occasion of the treaty of Amiens; it was 
sung in the synagogue of Paris, in both Hebrew and 
French, on the 17th Brumaire (Nov. 8), 1801. The 
poem was praised in Latin verse by the Protestant 
pastor Marron. In 1808 Halévy composed a prayer 
to be recited on the anniversary of the battle of 
Wagram; in 1817, with the help of some of his co- 
religionists, he founded the French weekly *L'Is- 
raclite Francais," which, however, expired within 
two years. To this periodical he contributed a re- 
markable dialogue entitled * Socrate et Spinosa ” (ii. 
79). His *Limmude Dat u-Musar” (Metz. 1820) is 
a text-book of religious instruction compiled from 
the Bible, with notes, a French translation, and 
the decisions of the sanhedrin instituted by Na- 
poleon. Halévy left two unpublished works, a 
Hebrew-French dictionary and an essay on Æsop’s 
fables. He attributes the fables to Solomon 
(comp. I Kings v. 12-18 [A. V. iv. 32-88]), 


and thinks the name * Æsop” to be a form of 
“ Asaph.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, Beiblatt No. 1; Léon 
Halévy, in Univ. Isr. xviii. 274-276: Gratz. Gesch. 9d ed., xi. 
217-218; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 133-134. 


S. M. SEL. 


HALÉVY, JACQUES FRANÇOIS FRO- 
MENTHAL ÉLIE: French composer; born at 
Paris May 27, 1799; died at Nice March 17, 1862. 
His family name was “Levi”; his father, Élie Ha- 
lévy, was a Bavarian by birth. At theage of ten he 
entered the Paris Conservatoire and studied under 
Cazot (elements of music), Lambert (piano), and 
Berton (harmony). He won the solfeggio prize in 
1811, and the second prize in harmony in 1812. He 
thereafter became a pupil of Cherubini in composi- 
tion, with whom he remained for five years; and, 
after twice winning the 
second prize at the Con- 
servatoire, he finally se- 
cured the Grand Prix 
de Rome (1819) for his 
cantata “ Herminie.” 
Shortly before his de- 
parture for Rome his “ De 
Profundis” (text in He- 
brew), composed on the 
death of the Duc de 
Berri, and dedicated to 
Cherubini, was performed 
at the synagogue in the 
Rue St. Avoye (March 24, 
1820). 

After actively prose- 
cuting his studies in 
Italy Halévy returned to 
France, where for several 
years he experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in ob- 
taining a hearing for his 
compositions. His comic 
opera “L’Artisan” (in 
one act), performed at 
the Théâtre Feydeau in 
1827, met with but little 
success, but the three-act 
opera “Clari,” produced at the Théatre Italien in 
1829, the principal róle being sung by Malibran, 
made a somewhat better impression, 
and was probably largely instrumen- 
tal in securing for the composer 
the appointment of “chef du chant” 
at the theater in question, a position which he 
occupied in association with Hérold. 

For several years to come, however, the composer 
was not destined to score a decided triumph, al- 
though opera followed opera in quick succession. 
Still, the air ^ Vive, vive, l'Italie," in his comic opera 
“Le Dilettante d'Avignon" (1829), became exceed- 
ingly popular with the Parisian public, while his 
ballet “Manon Lescaut” (18830), by reason of its 
melody and verve, also found favor. 

Halévy had already attained the age of thirty-six 
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" when his masterpiece, “La Juive,” a grand opera in 


five acts, was produced at the Opéra (Feb. 28, 1835), 
where it was hailed with enthusiasm, and at once 
secured for its author a Huropean reputation. The 
opera was presented with unprecedented scenic 
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splendor, the stage-setting alone having cost, it was 
said, 150,000 francs. Ten months after the first 
performance of *La Juive" Halévy's musical com- 
edy “L’Eclair” appeared; and, although in spirit 
the exact antithesis of *La Juive," it immediately 
became a favorite with Parisian audiences. 
Although the composer had given splendid evi- 
dence of his extraordinary talent and versatility in 
these two widely divergent compositions, he now 
lost much of his originality and became imitative 
rather thou creative—a deterioration ascribed partly 
to the influence of Meyerbeer, then at the zenith of 
his fame, and partly to Halévy's carelessness in the 
selection of librettos. At all events, it may be said 
that, out of about twenty dramatic works, chiefly 
comic operas, which followed upon "La Juive," 
only a few, such as * Les Mousquetaires de la Reine ” 
(1840) and “Le Val d'Andorre" (1848), are still oc- 
casionally produced. Nevertheless, many of them, 
and notably *La Dame de Pique" (1850), although 
perhaps lacking in dramatic interest, are replete 
with melody. 
^ In 1851 Halévy obtained a professorship at the 
Conservatoire, where Gounod, and afterward Bizet, 
were among his pupils, the latter sub- 
Professor- sequently marrying Halévy's daugh- 
ship in the ter. In 1854 Halévy was appointed 
Con- permanent secretary of the Académie 
servatoire. des Beaux-Arts, and his “Souvenirs 
et Portraits, Etudes sur les Beaux 
Arts" (1869), written inthis capacity, constitute a 
very attractive series of criticisms and eulogies. 
Halévy's * Leçons de Lecture Musicale,” published 
in 1857 and since revised, is still the standard text- 
book on solfeggio in the elementary schools of Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. J. Fétis, Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens : Champlin, Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians; 
Benjamin E. Woolf, in Famous Composers and Their 
Works, ii. 665-672; Riemann, Opern Handbuch; Edouard 
Monnaie, F. Halévy, Paris, 1863 


S. J. So. 

HALEVY, JOSEPH: French Orientalist; born 
at Adrianople Dec. 15, 1827. While a teacher in 
Jewish schools, first in his native town and later in 
Bucharest, he devoted his leisure to the study of 
Oriental languages and archeology, in which he be- 
came proficient. Jn 1868 he was sent by the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle to Abyssinia to study the 
conditions of the FALASHAS. His report on that 
mission, which he had fulfilled with distinguished 
success, attracted tlie attention of the French Insti- 
tute (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres), 
which sent him to Yemen to study the Sabean in- 
scriptions. Halévy returned with 686 of these, de- 
ciphering and interpreting them, and thus succeed- 
ing in reconstructing the rudiments of the Sabean 
language and mythology. Since 1879 Halévy has 
been professor of Ethiopic in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, and librarian of the Société Asiatique. 

Halévy's scientific activity has been.very exten- 
sive, and his writings on Oriental philology and 
archeology, which display great originality and in- 
genuity, have earned for him a world-wide reputa- 
tion. He is especially known through his contro- 
versies, still proceeding, with eminent Assyriologists 
concerning the non-Semitic Sumerian idiom found 
in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions. Contrary to 


the generally admitted opinion, Halévy put forward 
the theory that. Sumerian is not a language, but 
merely an ideographic method of writing invented 
by the Semitic Baby- 
lonians themselves. 
For the student of 
specifically Jewish 
learning the most 
noteworthy of Ha- 
lévy’s works is his 
“Recherches Bib- 
liques," wherein he 
shows himself to be 
a decided adversary 
of the so-called 
higher criticism. He 
analyzes the first 
twenty-five chapters 


of Genesis in the 
light of recently 
discovered Assyro- 
Babylonian docu- 
ments, and admits Joseph Halévy. 
that Gen. i.-xi. 26 


represents an old Semitic myth almost wholly As- 
syro-Babylonian, greatly transformed by the spirit 
of prophetic monotheism. The narra- 


Biblical  tivesof Abraham and his descendants, 
Re- however, although considerably em- 
searches. bellished, he regards as fundamentally 


historical, and as the work of one au- 
thor. The contradictions found in these narratives. 
and which are responsible for the belief of modern 
critics in a multiplicity of authors, disappear upon 
close examination. The hypothesis of Jahvistic and 
Elohistic documents is, according to him, fallacious. 
The following are Halévy's principal works, all 
of which have been published in Paris: 


Rapport sur une Mission Archéologique dans le Yemen, 1872. 

Voyage au Nadjran, 1878. 

Mélanges d'Epigrapbie et d'Archéologie Sémitiques, 1874. 

Etudes Sabéennes, 1815. 

Etudes Berberes, Epigraphie Lybique. 1879. " 

La Prétendue Langue d'Accad, Est-Elle Touranienne ? 1875. 

Etudes sur le Syllabaire Cunéiforme, 1876. 

Recherches Critiques sur l'Origine de la Civilisation Baby- 
lonienne, 1878. 

La Nouvelle Evolution de l'Accadisme, 1876-78. 

Prières des Falachas, Ethiopic text with a Hebrew trans- 
lation, 1877. 

Documents Religieux de l'Assyrie et de la Babylonie, text with 
translation and commentary, 1882. 

Essai sur les Inseriptions du Safa, 1882. 

Mélanges de Critique et d'Histoire Relatifs aux Peuples 
Sémitiques, 1883. 

Apercu Grammatical sur lAllographie Assyro-Babylonienne, 
1885. 

Essai sur l'Origine des Ecritures Indiennes, 1886. 

La Correspondance d'Amenophis III. et d'Amenophis 1 V. 
Transcrite et Traduite, 1891-93. 

Les Inscriptions de Zindjirli, two studies, 1803, 1699. 

Tobie et Akhiakar, 1900. 

Keceherches Bibliques, a series of articles begun in “ R. E. J s 
continued, after 1898, in the * Revue Sémitique d'Epigraphie et 
d'Histoire Ancienne," founded by Halévy; and published in book- 
form in 1895. 

Nouvelles Observations sur les Ecritures Indiennes, 1895. 

Le Sumérisme et l'Histoire Babylonienne, 1900. 

Taazaze Sanbat (Ethiopic text and translation), 1902. 

Le Nouveau Fragment Hébren de l'Ecclésiastique, 1907. 

Les Tablettes Gréco-Babyloniennes et le Sumérisme, 1902. 

Essai sur les Inscriptions Proto-Arabes, 1903. 

Etudes Evangéliques, 1908. 
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Halévy is the author of " Mahberet Melizah we- 
Shir," Hebrew essays and poems (Jerusalem, 1895). 
In the earlier part of his life he was a regular con- 
tributor to the Hebrew periodicals, the purity of 
his Hebrew being greatly admired. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers, Konversations-Lexikon, viii. 219; 
La Grande Encyclopédie, xix. 755; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
rael, p. 479; Brainin, in Ha-Eshkol, iv. 207. 


S. I. Bn. 


HALEVY, LEON: French author and dra- 
matic writer; brother of Jacques Francois Fromen- 
thal Halévy; born at Paris Jan. 14, 1802; died at 
Saint Germain-en-Laye Sept. 2, 1888. After fin- 
ishing a course at the Lycée Charlemagne, Ha- 
lévy became a disciple and collaborator of Saint 
Simon, aiding in the foundation of his organ, “ Le 
Producteur,” and writing the introduction to his 
work, “Opinions Littéraires, Philosophiques et In- 
dustrielles,” in which Rodrigues and Bailly also 
assisted. In 1831 Halévy was appointed assistant 
professor of French literature at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, but abandoned the position three years later. 
In 1837 he was attached to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction as chief of the bureau of scientific so- 
cieties, and remained there until his retirement in 
1858, after which he devoted the remainder of his 
life to literature. Halévy wrote a large number of 
poems, translations, plays, and other works. Among 
the poems may be cited: “Le Vieux Guerrier au 
Tombeau de Napoléon," 1821; “La Peste de Barce- 
lone," 1822; * Poésies Européennes," 1828; “ Œuvres 
Lyriques d'Horace,” 1831 (2d ed., 1856). His plays 
include: “Le Czar Demetrius,” 1829, staged at the 
Théâtre Francais; “Le Duel,” a two-act comedy, 
produced at the Théâtre Francais; “ L’Espion,” 
1828, a five-act drama, produced at the Odéon (in 
collaboration with Drouineau); “Le Chevreuil,” 
1831 (in collaboration with Jaime); “ Indiana,” 
1833; “Leone Leoni,” 1840; “Un Mari,” 1848; and 
“Le Balaid’Or,” 1848. Among Halévy’s later plays 
were: “Le Mari aux Epingles," 1856; “Ce Que 
Fille Veut.” 1858; “Un Fait-Paris,” 1859; “ Electre,” 
1864. Of Halévy's other works may be mentioned: 
“Résumé de l'Histoire des Juifs Modernes," 1828; 
* Recueil de Fables," 1844 (2d ed., 1856; crowned by 
the Academy); “La Gréce Tragique,” 1846; " Vie 
de Fromenthal Halévy,” 1862. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie ; Larousse, Dict. 
S. 


HALEVY, LUDOVIC: French dramatist; born 
in Paris Jan. 1,1884; a son of Léon Halévy and a 
nephew of Jacques Francois Fromenthal Halévy. 
He was educated at the Lycée Louis le Grand in 
Paris; after graduating he entered the service of the 
government. During this period he wrote several 
comic operas under the nom de plume of “ Jules Ser- 
viéres." His success with these induced him to re- 
sign his position (1865),and devote himself entirely to 
the drama in association with Henri Meilhac. The 
operas written by Halévy and Meilhac were suc- 
cessfully produced on nearly all the stages of Europe 
and America. 

Halévy's earlier plays include: “ Bataclan ? (1855; 
music by Offenbach); “L’Impresario” (1856; with 
Battu); *Le Docteur Miracle" (1857; with Battu); 


“ Orphée aux Enfers ” (1858); "La Chanson de For- 
tunio" (1861); “Le Pont des Soupirs” and “La Ba- 
ronne de San Francisco” (1862). 

The following were produced in collaboration 
with Meilhac: “La Belle Héléne” (1865; music by 
Offenbach, one of his greatest successes); * Le Train 
de Minuit” (1868); “Barbe-Bleue” (1861); “La 
Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein,” a satire on militar- 
ism (1867; music by Offenbach); * Froufrou ” (1869): 
"Le Réveillon” (1872); “La Petite Marquise” 
(1874); “Carmen” and “La Cigale” (1877); “Le 
Petit Duc” (1878); “La Petite Mademoiselle” 
(1879). In 1882 the partnership came to an end. 
There were rumors of & quarrel, which, however, 
were denied by Halévy. Meilhac continued to pro- 
duce plays, while Halévy devoted himself to litera- 
ture. “Froufrou” is their most famous play. It 
ran for 250 nights at the Gymnase and for 100 more 
at the Porte Saint Martin, with Sarah Bernhardt in 
the cast; it was revived at the Théâtre Francais in 
1892. 

Halévy's novels include: “Un Scandale ” (1860); 
“L Invasion,” “Madame et Monsieur Cardinal,” 
“Le Réve," “Le Cheval du Trompette," and “ Quand 
On Attend Ses Messes” (1872); “Marcel” (1876); 
“Tes Petites Cardinal” (1880); “ L'Abbé Constantin ” 
(1882); *La Famille Cardinal,” * Criquette," “ Deux 
Mariages," “Un Grand Mariage,” “Un Mariage 
d'Amour," and “Princesse” (1886); “Les Trois 
Coups de Foudre" and * Mon Camarade Mussard " 
(1886); “ Karikari” (1892). 

Halévy was decorated with the cross of com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor, and became a mem- 
ber of the Academy in 1884. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. National des Contemporains; 
Vapereau, Dict. Universel des Contemporains; La Grande 
Encyclopédie. 

8. F. T. H. 


HALF-BLOOD. See FAMILY and FAMILY Lire. 


HALFAN, URI SHERAGA PHOEBUS 
PEN ELIEZER MANNELES: Rabbi of Un- 
garisch-Brod, Moravia, in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. He was the author of a work 
entitled * Dat Esh," containing responsa and a com- 
mentary on the laws of Kilayim in Maimonides' 
code (Berlin, 1743). The second word of the title 
contains the initials of his name—Uri Sheraga. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. Dat Esh; 


Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2692. 
D. M. SEL. 


HALFON, ABBA MARI: Italian astronomer 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 1492 he 
wasat Naples, where he studied astronomy.  Halfon 
was theauthor of “Ta‘ame Mizwot,” containing ex- 
planatory notes on the ALFONSINE TABLES, and still 
extant in manuscript (MS. Naples, iii. F 12; MS. 
Parma, De Rossi, No. 386, 7, under the title "'Ta- 
‘ame ha-Kelalim”). According to A. Berliner, the 
“Bayit Ne'eman," a Hebrew translation or paraphrase 
of a commentary by Ibn Rajal on the same astro- 
nomical tables, with an introductory Hebrew poem, 
found in the Naples codex, was the work of Abba 
Mari, who signed thereto the same initials (RDN = 
* Abba Mari Talmid”) as those used by him in his 
“Ta‘ame Mizwot.” An elegy written by Halfon 
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(1490) at Lucca on the death of Jehiel of Pisa 
was published by D. Kaufmann (* R. E. J.” xxvi. 
106). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner's Magazin, xvi. 49; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 116; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 626; Mortara, 
Indice. 

K. I. Dn. 

HALFON, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL: 
Rabbi of Tripoli, North Africa; died about 1808. 
He was the author of a work entitled * Hay ye Abra- 
ham,” a treatise on the ritual laws of Orah Hayyim 
and Yoreh De'ah (Leghorn, 1826). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 41; 
Fuenn, Jveneset Yisrael, p. 35. 

K. M. SEL. 

HALFON, ELIJAH MENAHEM: Italian 
Talmudist and physician; son of the astronomer 
Abba Mari and son-in-law of Kalonymus ben Da- 
vid (Maestro Calo); flourished at Venice iu the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. In a collection of 
responsa compiled by Joseph Graziano of Modena, 
Halfon gives his opinion on the question whether a 
Jew may instruct Christians in Hebrew. Citing 
numerous passages from the Talmud, which he elu- 
cidates with logical acumen, Halfon shows that ele- 
mentary instruction may certainly be given, if only 
for the purpose of enabling non-Jews to comply 
with the seven laws given to Noah. Halfon was 
one of the rabbinical authorities from whom Fran- 
cesco Georgio obtained for Richard Croke a rabbin- 
ical opinion regarding the divorce of Henry VIII. 
This circumstance, and his friendship for Solomon 
Molcho, brought about a quarrel between Halfon 
and the physician Jacob Mantino. 

Halfon's authority as a Talmudist was widely rec- 
ognized, and a responsum of his, in which he calls 
himself the grandson of Joseph Colon, is found in 
Moses Isserles' collection of responsa (No. 56, ed. 
Cracow). Halfon was also a versatile poct, and sev- 
eral of his productions are still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 948, 6). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, ii. 133; Kauf- 
mann, in J. Q. R. ix. 5001 ; idem, in R. E. J. xxvii. 51. 


K. I. Br. 

HALFORD, GEORGE EDWARD: Private 
in the mounted infantry of the City of London Im- 
perial Volunteers; born 1878; died at Karee, near 
Bloemfontein, May 15, 1900, during the war with 
the Transvaal (1899-1900) He was educated at 
University College School, London, and, entering 
the volunteers, became lance-corporal in the 1st 
Middlesex (Victoria and St. George's) On the 
outbreak of war he enlisted among the mounted in- 
fantry of the volunteer force, and took part in the 
fighting round Paardeberg; serving later as one of 
the escort of the Doer general Cronje as far as the 
Modder River station on his way to Cape Town and 
St. Helena. Halford subsequently took part in the 
great march to Bloemfontein; and its accompany- 
ing hardships and privations culminated in an attack 
of fever to which he succumbed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, June 30, 1900. 


J. G. L. 


HALHUL: City in the hill country of Judah, 
mentioned in the list of cities in the inheritance of 
that tribe (Josh. xv. 58). Halhul was about four 


miles to the north of Hebron, and, according toa 
Jewish tradition (Hottinger, *Cippi Hebr." p. 82), 
was the burial-place of Gad, David's seer (I Sam. 
xxii. 5; II Sam. xxiv. 11). Itis probably the mod- 
ern Halhul. 

E. G. H. B. P. 

HALI: Town on the boundary of Asher, men- 
tioned in Josh. xix. 25 between Helkath and Beten. 
The Septuagint gives the name as “ Aleph.” 

E. G. II. 

HALILAH: Biblical term denoting "far be it 
[from me, thee, etc.]." In Talmudic literature it 
has two distinct meanings, derived from the two 
meanings of the root “halal” (to profane; pollute). 
In some instances its signification is cognate to that 
given to it in the Bible (Gen. R. xlix. 16; Yalk to 
Gen. Ixxxiii.); in other places it has the meaning of 
“round about,” “in turn," from “halal” (to bore, 
pierce, make hollow or round), usually in conjunc- 
tion with the word *hazar" (to turn around, begin 
again; Suk. 55b; Ket. 95a; Zeb. 10a). l 

In later Hebrew and in the Yiddish language the 
word is employed in its original meaning, but car- 
ries withit greater emphasis than is given to it in the 
Bible, having the signification of * God forbid,” “by 
no means.” It is sometimes strengthened, in collo- 
quial speech, by the addition of the word “ we-has” 
(may He have pity). The expression is very com- 
mon in Yiddish, and is especially used to ward off 
the evil effects of an ill-omened utterance. 

E. C. J. H. G. 

HALIZAH (“taking off,” *untying ?): The cer- 
emony of the taking off of a brother-in-law’s shoe by 
the widow of a brother who has died childless, 
through which ceremony he is released from the 
obligation of marrying her, and she becomes free to 


The Halizah Shoe. 
(After Bodenschatz, 1748.) 


marry whomever she desires (Deut. xxv. 5-10) It 
may be noted that only one brother-in-law need per- 
form the ceremony. The old custom of the levirate 
marriage (Gen. xxxviii. 8) is thus modified in the 
Deuteronomie code by permitting the surviving 
brother to refuse to marry his brother's widow, pro- 
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vided he submits to the ceremony of halizah (see 
LEVIRATE; YESAMAN) In the Talmudic period 
the tendency against the original custom was in- 
tensified by the apprehension that the brother-in- 
law might desire to marry his brother's widow from 
other motives than that of "establishing à name 
unto his brother," and therefore many rabbis of 
Talmudic as well as of later times preferred halizah 
io actual marriage (Yeb. 89b). Thus theancient in- 
stitution of the levirate marriage fell more and more 
into disuse, so that at present halizah is the general 
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Rabbis declared that the ceremony should take place 
before a court of three, who need not be very learned, 
but must at least understand Hebrew (Yeb. 101a; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 169, 1) All those 
who are disqualified from testifying in legal mat- 
ters (see Ev1DENCE) are disqualified also from act- 
ing on this board of judges (Yeb. 101a) These 
three should appoint two others to assist them, and 
at the service on the evening preceding the day of 
the ceremony they should appoint a place for its 
performance, so as to give the matter more pub- 
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HALIZAH SCENE IN HOLLAND, EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(From a Dutch translation of Leo di Modena's '* Riti,” Amsterdam, 1725.) : 


rule and marriage the rare exception (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 165, and commentaries). In 
theory, however, the Biblical law of levirate mar- 
riage is still presumed to be in force, and in the cer- 
cmonies attending upon halizah the presumption is 
that the brother-in-law brings disgrace upon him- 
self and upon his family by refusing to marry his 
brother's widow. 
_ The ceremony as described in Deuteronomy (L.e.) 
is very simple. The widow loosens the shoe of the 
brother-in-law in the presence of 
The the elders of the town, spits upon the 
Ceremony. ground before him, and pronounces a 
certain prescribed formula. This cer- 
emony, however, was later elaborated by the Rabbis, 
making the act more solemn and more public. The 


licity. The place chosen is usually the synagogue 
court or the house of the rabbi, although the cer- 
emony may take place in the house of the widow. 
All investigations with regard to the parties con- 
cerned in the Balizah should be conducted on the 
previous day, on which both are instructed in the 
details of the ceremony, and on which the * yebamah" 
(widowed sister-in-law) is not allowed to partake 
of any food. The halizah should not be per- 
formed in the evening (Yeb. 104a), nor on a Sabbath 
or a holiday (Bezah 86b), nor on the eve of a Sab- 
bath or a holiday (* Terumat ha-Deshen,” § 227). 
On the day set for the halizah, immediately after 
the morning service, when all the people are still in 
the synagogue, the three judges and their two as- 
sistants, who also act as witnesses, repair to the ap- 
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pointed place. The three judges sit on one bench, 
the two assistants on a bench placed beside it; the 
* yabam ” (brother-in-law) and the yebamah stand 


between them. Before the ceremony is commenced 


a thorough public examination is made of the case. 
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qualified from testifying may become witnesses. 
Both the yabam and the yebamah must be made 
aware of the fact that by this ceremony the widow 


becomes free to marry whomever she may desire. 


After these preliminary details, and after the yabam 
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HALIZAH CEREMONY AMONG GERMAN JEWS, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung,” 1748.) 


The relationship of the parties must be clearly es- 
tablished and their maturity ascertained. If he or 
she is a minor, a deaf-mute, a mute, or an idiot, or 
if his foot is crooked or turned to one side, the hali- 
zah can not be performed. "Phe court must also 
know whether she is left-handed or whether he is 
left-footed, and must be convinced that more than 
ninety-one days have passed since the death of hcr 
husband (see Divorce; LeEvIrRATE). To establish 
these matters it is not necessary to have legally eli- 
gible witnesses. Even those who are otherwise dis- 


makes a public declaration that he has not been forced 
by any outside influence to submit to the halizah, 
but that he does it of his own free 


The will, the actual ceremony commences. 
Halizah The shoe, which is usually the prop- 
Shoe. erty of the community, is brought 


forth and examined as to its cleanli- 
ness and construction, in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the law. The halizah shoe is made entirely 
of leather, usually from the skin of a clean animal. 
It is made of two pieces, the upper part and the sole, 
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PRINTED HALIZAH BLANK USED BY MODERN AMSTERDAM JEWS. 
(In the possession of Prof, G. Deutsch.) 
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sewed together with leather threads. Three small 
straps are attached to the front of the shoe, each of 
which hasa knot (" humrata ") at the top to fit a hole 
made on the other side of the shoe. Two white leather 
Straps are attached to either side of the shoe, by which 
it is fastened to the leg. The yabam must have his 
right foot, on which the shoe is placed, washed very 
scrupulously, and after he has strapped it on he must 
walk four cubits in the presence of the judges. 
Then the chief of the judges reads the following 
passage, which the yebamah repeats word for word: 
“My brother-in-law refuses to raise unto his brother 
a name in Israel; he will not marry me”; then the 
yabam is required to repeat the sentence: “1 do not 
wish to take her.” He then presses his right foot 
against the floor while she loosens the straps with 
her right hand and, holding his leg in her left hand, 
takes off the shoeand throws it some distance away. 
Then she places herself in front of the yabam, spits 
on the floor in front of him, and repeats these words 
after the presiding judge: “So shall it be done unto 
that man who will not build up his brother's house, 
aud his name shall be called in Israel, *the house of 
him that hath his shoe loosed.’" She repeats the 
last phrase three times, the assembly 
The reciting it three times after her. 
Formulas. 'lhen the yabam returns the shoe to 
the court, and the judges say: “May 
it be the will [of God] that Jewish women be no 
more subjected to halizah or to yibbum,” As they 
rise, the chief of the judges says: “Blessed be He 
who sanctified us with the commandments and stat- 
utes of Abraham our father." All the passages re- 
cited by the yabam and by the yebamah must be read 
in Hebrew as they are found in the original in Deu- 
teronomy, and if the parties do not understand He- 
brew the passages must be translated for them (Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 169; “Seder Halizah” and commentaries 
ad loc.). 

Various reasons have been offered for the cere- 
mony of loosening the shoe. From the incident re- 
lated in the Book of Ruth (iv. 7, 8), which certainly 
refers to this ancient, custom, it would seem that the 
loosening of the shoe was a symbol for a transfer of 
rights, and had no stigma attached to it. Some of 
the later rabbis (Jehiel of Paris, for instance) say 
that the removal of the shoe symbolized the entrance 
into a state of mourning. From the time when the 
yabam actually refused to marry his brother's widow 
and thus perpetuate his name in Israel, his brother 
was considered dead, and the yebamah, by drawing 
off his shoe, thus declared to him that from that 
time on he was a mourner (* Perush Seder Halizah,? 
82; comp. Weill, *La Femme Juive," part iv., ch. 
v., Paris, 1874). 

In order to prevent the yabam from extortin g 
money from the widow who wishes to be released 
from the shackles of perpetual widowhood, the Rab- 
bis established the institution of the *shetar hali- 
zah” (see DEED). This institution provides that 
at the marriage of a young couple 
all the brothers must sign a document 
in which they pledge themselves to 
submit to the act of halizah without 
claiming any remuneration in case their brother dies 
childless (* Nahalat Shib'ah," p. 22, Warsaw, 1884). 


Shetar 
Halizah. 


If at the time of marriage there wasa minor brother, 
who could not legally sign the document, there was 
the institution of the *shetar bithon halizah," es- 
tablished by the Rabbis for such cases, by which the 
father of the bridegroom promises to pay to the 
bride a certain sum of money if this son should re- 
fuse to submit to the ceremony of halizah (ib. 93; 
comp. “Pithe Teshubah ?; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 165, note 
10; see INHERITANCE). Notwithstanding this, cases 
often occur where brothers-in-law demand money 
before they will submit to the ceremony. 

The Reform view, as expressed in various trea- 
tises written by the leaders of the movement, and 
as adopted at the different rabbinieal conferences 
held in Germany and in America, is that the cere- 
mony of halizah is not essential to the remarriage of 
the widow. The Philadelphia conference (1869) re- 
solved that “The precept of levirate marriage and 
of halizah has lost to us all meaning, import, and 
binding foree." The Second Israelitish Synod, held 
in Augsburg (1871), also passed a resolution to the 
same effect, with the addition that * For the sake of 
liberty of conscience, however, no rabbi will refusc, 
on request of the parties, to conduct tlie ceremony of 
halizah in a proper form." The great majority of 
Jews, however, still cling to this ancient institution 
and observe it in all its details. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.y. Marriage: Ham- 
burger, R. D. T. s.v. Schwagerehe; Saalschütz, Dus Mo- 
saische Recht, ch. civ., Berlin, 1858; Michal of Cracow, 
Seder Gittin wa-Halizah, with Pithe Teshubah, Wilna, 
1896; Buchholz, Die Familie, pp. 65-67, Breslau, 1867; Reds- 
lob, Die Levirats-Ehe bei dew Hebrüern, Leipsic, 1836; 
Duschak, Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Eherecht, 8 5, Vienna, 
1961; Bergel, Die Eheverlwiltnisse der Alten Juden, ch. x., 
Leipsie. 1881; Mielziner, Jewish Law of Marriage and 
Divorce, $8 22-28, Cincinnati, 1884; Verhandlungen der 
Zweiten Israclitischen Synode, Berlin, 1878; Rosenau, 
T Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, Baltimore. 
903. 


E. 0. J. H. G. 


HALLAH: The priest’s share of the dough. 
The Biblical law in the case of hallah (Num. xv. 
17-21; comp. Neh. x. 88), asin the case of the heave- 
offering (“terumah”; Num. xviii. 11), is indefinite. 
Itenjoinstheseparation of the hallah *from the first 
of your dough," but does not specify how much 
dough there should be, or what proportion of the 
dough should go to the priest. The Rabbis, how- 
ever, made the law more explicit by limiting it. 
According to their definition the dough, in order to 
be subject to the law of hallah, must consist of at 
least one omer (14 cabs, or enough to fili a vessel 
10 x 10 x 8$ inches in size; see WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES) of flour (Hal. ii. 5; comp. ‘Eduy. i. 2), the 
portion due to the priest being JY of the dough of a 
private household and 4 of that of a baker (‘Eduy. 
i. D. The priest's share was taken from the dough 
and not from the flour (comp. Yer. Hal. iii. 1). 

The obligation rested upon the person to whom 
the dough belonged, and not upon the person who 
kneaded it. Hence if the dough belonged to a non- 
Jew, and it was prepared by a Jew, no portion of it 
went to the priest, even if the non-Jew afterward 

presented itto the Jew. A Jew, how- 
Obligation ever, was obliged to separate hallah 
on Owner. from his dough even when it was 
prepared by a non-Jew (Hal. iii. 5). 
Dough prepared as food for animals was not subject 
to this obligation, unless it was also partaken of by 
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men (Hal. i. 8) The priest's portion was taken only 
from dough made from the flour of one of these five 
kinds of cereal: wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye 
(Hal. i. 1). Dough made from the flour of rice, 
millet, or peas was excepted. The dough must 
have been prepared for the baking of bread, but not 
for pastry or cakes of any kind (Hal. i. 4). If the 
separation of the hallah from the dough had been 
forgotten, it could be made after the bread was baked 


(Sifre to Num. xv. 21). . | 

The Biblical expression *when you eat of the 
bread of the land” clearly indicates that the law of 
hallah applies only to Palestine; but, in order that 
this institution should not be forgotten in Israel, the 
Rabbis ordained that it should also be observed bc- 
yond Palestine and for all time. Since, however, it 
can no longer be observed as a priestly offering, be- 
cause everything now is in a state of impurity, the 
portion taken from the dough is thrown into the fire 
and need not be proportionate to the amount of the 
dough; the obligation can be discharged with the 
smallest portion (Hal. iv. 8-11). When the dough 
is thrown into the fire a blessing should be pro- 
nounced. At present the laws pertaining to the 
separation of ballah are very lenient, both with re- 
gard to the separation and with regard to the holi- 
ness attached to it (Maimonides, * Yad," Bikkurim, 
v.-viii.; Shulhan 'Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 822-330). 
Sce PRIESTLY Cope; for hallah as sacrifice see SAC- 
RIFICE; THANK-OFFERING. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saalschütz, Das Mosaische Recht, ch. xli., 
note 441, Berlin, 1853. 
E. C. J. H. G. 
HALLE-ON-THE-SAALE: University town 
in the Prussian province of Saxony. Jews settled 
there soon after the city was founded, in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, the wealthy members 
of the community having business relations with the 
nobility in the vicinity. The Jews, who were at 
first subject to the archiepiscopal court and then to 
the mayor, lived in à quarter of their own, called 
the * Judendorf," and had a synagogue and ceme- 
tery. Liketheir coreligionists in other parts of Ger- 
many, they were repeatedly plundered and perse- 
cuted, It is doubtful whether they suffered much 
up to the time of the Second Crusade (1145), but 
they certainly did in 1200, 1261, 1349, and 1492. 
Several times, as in 1814 and 1446, they had to leave 
their homes, and in 1493 they were peremptorily ex- 
pelled by Archbishop Ernst. Two centuries later a 
new community was formed, the authorities per- 
mitting some exiled families from IIalberstadt to 
settle at Halle in 1692. "They laid outa cemetery in 
1693, aud builtasynagoguein 1700, They were still 
subjected to medieval restrictions: they were for- 
bidden to acquire real estate or to attend the uni- 
versity, and their commerce was limited by special 
laws. The general privilege granted by Frederick 
William I. of Prussia, dated Feb. 26, 1704, regu- 
lated their civic status; yet in 1724 the synagogue 
and houses of the Halle Jews were demolished dur- 
ing a conflict with the students, and special taxes 
were laid upon them during the Seven Years’ war. 
The Westphalian government granted full citizen- 
ship to the Jews in a royal decree of 1808, by which 
the body-tax, the protection money, and other extra 


taxes were abolished. When Halle came again 
under Prussian rule, the Jewish community of the 
town included about 150 persons. By the law of 
July 23, 1847, separating the Jews into synagogal 
districts, some neighboring communities were aflili- 
ated with the community of Halle, for which a rep- 
resentative constitution was drawn up. The first 
rabbi, Dr. Fröhlich, was installed in 1860. In 1864 
a new cemetery was laid out and a new synagogue 
was built, to which an organ was added in 1900. 
The school, attended by 180 children (1903), is under 
the direction of the local rabbi, Dr. Fessler. There 
are a hebra kaddisha, a women’s society, a “ Rat und 
Tat” society (for the relief of business men in dis- 
tress), a B’nai B’rith lodge, etc. Halle has (1908) a 
population of 156,624, including 1,300 Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten : Saifeld, Martyrologium; 
Auerbach, Gescli. der Israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt, 
Halberstadt, 1866; Dreyhaupt, Ausführliche Beschreibung 
des Saallireises, 2 vols., Halle. 1755; Hertzberg, Gesch. der 
Stadt Halle-a.-S. àm Mittelalter, Halle, 1589; Israclit, iv. 
(1863), Nos. 2 and 6; Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch- 
Israetitischen Gemeindehundes, Berlin, 1902; Freudenthal, 
Aus der Heimat Moses Mendelssohns, pp. 175 et seq., 246 et 
seq. (on Hebrew printing establishments in Halle). S g 
D. . ÑA. 


— Typography: Moses Benjamin Wulff, court 
Jew at Dessau, obtained in 1694 a privilege from 
the Prince of Dessau to establish a printing-office in 
that city. He began to publish books in 1696, but 
financial difficulties compelled him to abandon the 
business. One of his typesetters, the proselyte 
Moses ben Abraham, was called to Halle in 1706 to 
assist J. H. Michaelis in the printing of the Bible. 
The citizens protested against the presence among 
them of a Jew without a royal letter of protection, 
and the king sustained their objection. Michaelis, 
however, procured registration at the university 
for the printer's son Israel Moses, who thereby 
became exempt from the jurisdiction of the city 
authorities, and upon the intercession of the uni- 
versity the king permitted the father to reside in . 
Halle so long as the printing of the Bible was in 
progress, but under the stipulation that he should 
do nootherwork. Moses ben Abraham nevertheless 
printed various other books there: Jacob Reischer's 
responsa, “Shebut Ya‘akob” (1709); tive Talmudic 
tractates, which were to form part of an edition of 
the Babylonian Talmud already planned by his 
former employer, Moses Benjamin Wulff, who gave 
him the necessary type and machinery; some Tal- 
mudic works; a prayer-book; two descriptions, in 
Judeo-German, of the conflagrations at Altona and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ; etc. 

Altogether sixteen books were issued by the press 
of Halle, In 1711, the university, provoked because 
Moses ben Abraham printed other works than those 
issued by the university press, complained to the 
king, but without effect. In 1714, however, the 
university drew the king’s attention to the fact that 
Moses had printed a prayer-book containing the 
‘ALENU, which had recently been prohibited by 
royal order. Moses and Berechiah Berak, the au- 
thor of the last book printed in Moses’ office, were 
arrested, and further printing was prohibited. In 
1717 the university endeavored to obtain a grant for 
the reopening of the establishment, but the king re- 
fused to give it. Of special interest is the fact that 


Halle 
Hallel 


Moses ben Abraham employed exclusively members 
of his family, and that his daughter Gella, who was 
an experienced typesetter, wrote little verses in 
Judzao-German in which she invited people to pur- 


chase her father's books. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., passim, quoted by 
Steinsehneider in Erseh and Gruber, Eneye. section ii., 
part 28, p. 56; Freudenthal, Aus der Heimat Moses Mendels- 
solus, pp. 175-188, 246-249, Berlin, 1900. 


D. 

HALLE, AARON BEN WOLF (called also 
Wolfsohn): Translator and commentator of the 
Bible; born 1754 at Halle; died at Fürth March 20, 
1885; son of Dr. Wolf of Fürth. He was a follower 
of Moses Mendelssohn; editor (1797) of the period- 
ical * IIa-Meassef " (in which he signed himself’ N 
or jq); and professor at the Königliche Wilhelms- 
schule at Breslau from 1792 to 1807. He was also 
one of the founders of the Gesellschaft der Freunde 
in Berlin (1792). "Together with his friend Joel 
Lówe he edited Mendelssohn's German translation 
of the Song of Solomon (Berlin, 1788). His transla- 
tions of Lamentations, Ruth, and Esther were pub- 
lished (Berlin, 1788) with à Hebrew commentary by 
Joel Lówe and a Hebrew introduction. With Isaac 
Euchel, Friedländer, and others, he made a transla- 
tion of the Haftarot (26, 1790); he also translated 
Kings (Breslau, 1800); Job, which he provided with a 
Hebrew commentary (Prague, 1791; Vienna, 1817- 
1818); and the first two chapters of Habakkuk (* Je- 
didja,” ii. 107). He further published: “ Abtalion,” a 
Hebrew primer,containing the grammatical elements, 
with a preface by David Friedlünder (Berlin, 1790, 
and frequently reprinted); * Exepetisch-Kritische 
Anmerkungen über die Vision Habakuks” (Breslau, 
1806); * Jeschurun,? a refutation of the newly made 
charges against Judaism (edited, with Gotthold Sal- 
omon, Breslau, 1804); * Leichtsinn und Frómmelei," 
a family scene in three acts (Amsterdam, 1796-98). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franz Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der_Jtidischen 

Poesie, p. 107: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2132 et seq.; 

Grütz, Gesch. ed. 1900, xi. 120, 289: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 

5039; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. p. 1152; AMonatsschrift, 

xli. 369. 

8. M. K. 

HALLETL (lit. * praise”): The name given in the 
Talmud and in rabbinical writings to Ps. cxiii.- 
exviii considered as a single composition, which 
they undoubtedly are. They are more distinctively 
known as the * Hallel of Egypt,” as distinguished 
from Ps. exxxvi., the “Great Hallel,” and from Ps. 
oexlvi.-exlviii. (iu a baraita apparently designated 
as a kind of Hallel: Shab. 118b). 

These psalms were evidently written to be sung 
publicly on some day of thanksgiving, as appears 
from the verse: “This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in it” (Ps. 


exviii. 24). The Aramaic word “tagmulohi” would 
seem to indicate a late date; the thrice-repeated cry 
“I shall cut them down,” with “the Lord hath cha- 
stened me sore,” points to a bloody 
war, at first unsuccessful; the words 
“open to me the gates of righteous- 
ness” point to the recovery of the 
Temple: all these together make it probable that the 
“Hallel” psalms were written for the Feast of Hanuk- 
kah, during which they are still recited every morn- 
ing. Halle) is also recited on the night of the Pass- 
over as part of the family service, as it was in the 


Late 
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days of the Temple (Pes. x. 4); on the first day of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread; on Pentecost: and 
on the Feast of Booths (see Suk. iv. 1). Of course, 
where the festival days are doubled, one night and 
three days are added (Ta‘an. 98b), making (aside from 
the nights) twenty-one days on which Hallel is 
deemed obligatory. But a Palestinian of the first 
generation after the Mishnah speaks (Ber. 14a) of 
certain days on which the entire Hallelis not recited, 
and on which the recital is of lesser sanctity, 
These days are: (1) the days of Unleavened Bread 
after the first, or first and second; (2) all New-Moon 
days other than the New Moon of Tishri, which is 
kept as the Day of Memorial. On these days Ps, 
cxv. 1-11 and exviii. 1-11 are omitted to show the 
later rise and the lesser sanctity of the custom of 
saying Hallel upon them. 


The early sages boldly undertook to give this l 


custom the force of Scriptural command by prefix- 
ing the benediction, “Blessed. . . who has sancti- 
fied us by His commandments and commanded us to 
read the Hallel.” This, at least in the German ritual, 
is the form used on all occasions, while with the 

Sephardim it is used only before the 


Benedic- incomplete * half-Hallel?; on the days 
tion of the “full Hallel” they bless Him 
Preceding. “who commanded us to complete the 


Hallel.” These benedictions were in 
general use during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, and though both Rashi and Maimonides 
(* Yad,” Megillah, iii. 7), the greatest authorities on 
Jewish law, protested against the use of such a ben- 
ediction before half-Hallel as unauthorized, on the 
ground that the recital of Hallel on New Moons, 
ctc., was not even a commandment of the scribes, 
the benediction has kept its placein the prayer-book. 

Ps. cxviii. opens and ends with a much older 


verse: “O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is - 


good: for his mercy endureth for ever." This 
verse dates back not only to the days of Ezra, but 
to the days of Jeremiah and to Solomon's Temple. 
It was well known even to those otherwise wholly 
ignorant of the sacred tongue. Hence it grew to be 
the custom when Hallel was recited in public for the 
people to repeat after the leader only the first verse, 
even when he gave out the second, third, and fourth 
—" Let the house of Israel," ete., * Let the house of 
Aaron,” ctc., “Let them now that fear," etc.—and 
this usage is still in force (Suk. 88b). 
Beginning with Ps. ex viii. 20, the reader gives out 
every verse to the end of the chapter, the congrega- 
tion repeating it after him; but in 
«€ His countries where the Polish minhag is 
Mercy En- used every one says each of these verses 


dureth twice. The verse “We beseech thee, 
for Ever.” O Lord, savenow,” etc. (Ps. ex viii. 29, 
Hebr.), is cut up into its hemistichs, 

each of which 1s given out separately. 

On Sukkot the palm-branch is shaken in all direc- 
tions while the first hemistich is chanted (“ Hoshi- 
'ahna ?). 

Hallel is elosed with this benediction: *O Lord, 
our God, may all Thy works praise Thee, and Thy 
saints who do Thy will, and all Thy people Israel, 
in glad song, bless and honor... Thy glorious 
name; for to thank Thee is proper, and pleasant is 
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it to play melodies to Thy glorious name, for from | well-contrasted old melodies here presented (comp. 
everlasting to everlasting Thou art God: Blessed be | De Sola and Aguilar, * Ancient Melodies," Nos. 49, 


Thou, O Lord, the King praised in hymns!” For 43; Salaman and Verrinder, * Music of 
the Halle] in the Passover night service see Spanish the West London Synagogue of British 
HAGGADAIZ. Tunes. Jews,” i; Cohen and Davis, “Voice 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kohler, The Psalms and Their Place in the of Pr ayer and Praise," Nos. 62, 63; 


é ratz College Publications, 1897 j s 
ERA hiis ee Gas i che 133 Maimonides, Yad: MM Cohen, “Traditional Hebrew Melodies, ? 
Me gilla, jii.; Caro, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Òrah Hayyim, 422, o. 12). The first of these is wide-spread among 
488, 6 L. the northern Jews as a tune for table- -hymns (see 
A. N. D. AEMIROT). 
All trace is lost of the chants to which the Hallel The earlier part of the Hallel was rarely chanted at 


was intoned before a comparatively modern date. | length, being usually read through in a rapid under- 


HALLEL (Sephardic) 


Allegro moderato. 
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Iu consequence there is no general tradition: every | tone. Where the chant took a definite form it was 
composer of synagogue music offers hisown setting. | simple in outline and usually plaintive in character. 


In the medieval period the folk-song of the day was | A good traditional example is given in Cohen and 
reproduced in the Hallel, where the contemporary Davis, " Voice of Prayer and Praise ” (No. 97); it is 


expression of joyousness always sup- | reminiscent of the “Tonus Peregrinus" of the 
Musical planted the older cantillatory intona- | Church, the irregular chant which, utilized princi- 
Setting. tions, as Ps. exvii. and exv iii, at , pally for Ps. cxiv., is believed to be of French 
least, were approached. Many such origin and to date from about the ninth century. 
melodies, often of marked beaut y, have been pre- The chief hymn-tune of cach festival has now be- 
served in the synagogues of the Sephardic ritual. | come indissolubly associated with the first verses of 
A rich store of them will be found in the collections | Ps. exviii., and is often finely worked into the choral 
of De Sola and Aguilar (“Ancient Melodies of the setting of the preceding passages, as in the deserv- 
Liturgy of the S Spanish and Portuguese Jews"), and | edly esteemed Hallel settings by J. L. Mombach 
Consolo (“Libro dei Canti d? Israel "m Typical, aud | (comp. Cohen and Davis, 7.c. Nos. 64 [Hanukkah], 
of partieular interest because of their use in many | 147 [Passover], 153 and 154 [Pentecost]). 
Ashkenazic and Reform synagogues, are the two In the case of the Feast of Tabernacles the wa- 
VI.—12 


fiallel 
Halukkon 


ving of the palm-branch (see LULA) is the most char- 
acteristic feature of the celebration of the festival; 
and consequently the chant associated 
with the ceremony has been taken as 
the *representative theme" for the 
festival. As such it is employed for 
the response Mr KamoKa (Ex. xv. 11, 18) in the evc- 
ning service, which is also chanted to the * represent- 


Festival 
Themes. 
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tion, often associated with the majestic old theme 
(comp, Marksoln and Wolf, “Auswahl Alter Hebri- 
ischen Synagogal-Melodien," No. 3, and note; Baer, 
“Ba'al Tefillah;? No. 816a, b, c, d). In the theme 
itself may be detected analogies with an old Proven- 
cal strain utilized by Bizet in his music to “ L'Arlé. 
sienne,” and with the melodies quoted in Jew. Ex- 
CYC, Sr, ASURE HA- AM and GESIIEM. 


HALLEL (‘‘Lulab Chant") 
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ative theme,” according to the following general 
scheme for days on which the Hallel is sung: 

New Moon (no general tradition). 

Feast of Dedication (MA'07Z ZUR). 

Festival of Passover (Appin HU). 

Festival of Pentecost (AKDAMUT). 

Festival of ""abernacles (Qulab chant). 
The last has been handed down in two forms, a 
major and a minor, and exhibits traces of the inter- 
vals smaller than a semitone, which, with its mys- 
tical character, resulting from unenunciated vocal- 
ization between the syllables of the text, seem to 
point back to an original framework derived from the 
Orient. In most incongruous juxtaposition, several 
poor, jingling tunes are, in the North-German tradi- 


na.... 


nal, 


ho - - shi - - 'ah 


Among eminent modern composers, J. Meyerbeer 
and E. Halévy have contributed settings for the 
Hallel and other texts to S. Naumbourg's ^Zemirot 
Israel," Paris, 1868.  Halévy's Hallel has become so 
familiar to French Jews that it has furnished main 
themes for a set of quadrilles founded by Henri 
Cohen on festival melodies, and entitled *Zemannim 
le-Sason ” (^ Le Temps de Rejouissances,” Paris, 
1883) Similarly Mombach’s fine adaptation of the 
Akdamut for the Pentecost Hallel found favor in 
England as a pianoforte duet. 

A. F. L. C. 

HALLELUIAH ( Tabon or n55n, the dagesh 
in tho first 5 being dropped according to the Maso- 
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Hallel 
Halukkah 


rotic rule by reason of the shewa and the second 5 
following it; 'AA2»Aobia in the Septuagint): A 
doxological expression signifying “Praise ye the 
Lord," the sacred name being shortened to its first 
two letters. Except in Ps. cxxxv. 8 it is found only 
at the beginnings or ends of psalms; namely, civ., 
cv., end; cvi., beginning and end; exiii., beginning; 
exv,, exvi., exviiL, end; exxxv,, exlvi, exlvii., 
exlviii, exlix., cl, beginning and end, In some of 
these psalms, @g., exili, exlviit, cL, this opening 
phrase is developed in the words which follow it; 
in others, such as cxi. and exii., it does not run nat- 
urally iuto the psalm, and seems to have been pre- 
fixed by the authorities of the Temple to fit the 
psalm into public worship. The Hebrew words 
have been retained in the Vulgate, and through it 
have come not only into Christian psalteries, but 
also into modern hymns; the English versions, how- 
ever (both A. V. and R. V.), render them always as 
* Praise ye the Lord.? 


E. C. H. L. N. D. 


HALPERINE-KAMINSKY, ELY: Russian 
writer; born at Vassilkof April 9, 1858. After 
having completed his studies at the University of 
Odessa he went (1880) to Paris, where he has since 
resided. "The French secretaries of state and of 
commerce have on several occasions drawn upon 
his knowledge of French and Russian affairs, and 
entrusted him with important commissions, which 
he has very successfully fulfilled. , Since 1888 he 
has been editor of the * Franco-Russe," a Parisian 
publication printed in both French and Russian. In 
1833-85 he was secretary of the * Médecine Popu- 
laire,” “Science Populaire," and “Science Pour 
Tous.” 

Halperine-Kaminsky has translated into French 
the works of many of the important Russian authors, 
such as Pushkin, Gogol, Tolstoi, Turgenef, Dosto- 
jevski, Nekrassov, Boborykin, and Stchedrin; he is 
also a regular contributor to the foremost French 
and Russian journals. 

Among his works are the following: “Les Mam- 
miferes Ovipares" (1885); “Pushkin et Sa Corre- 
Spondance? (1887); “Le Grand-Due Constantin, 
Pocte” (1892); “ Chez Tolstoi ” (1898-1900). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Curinier, Dict. Nat. 

i. R. F. T. H. 

HALPHEN, FERNAND: French composer; 
born at Paris Feb. 18, 1872; pupil of J. Massenot, 
G. Fauré, and André Gedalge. In 1895he won the 
first “accessit ” for fugue at the Conservatoire, and 
in 1896 the second “Grand Prix de Rome” for his 
cantare " Mélusine,”  Hisehief worksare: a Sieiliun, 
asuite for orchestra, 1896: asymphony, Monte Carlo, 
1897; a sonata for piano and violin, 1899; “Le Cor 
Fleuri," lyric opera in one act, based on the play 
by the late Ephraim Micael. He has also composed 
several songs, and pieces for the piano, violin, horn, 
ete, : 

8. A. À. G. 


HALPHEN ; GEORGES-HENRI: French 
arny ollicer and mathematician; born at Rouen Oct. 
«0. (841: died at Versailles May 81,1889. He studied 
dt the École Polytechnique, and afterward at the 
Ecole de Metz, becomin g lieutenant in 1866 and cap- 


tain in 1870. 


He was decorated on the battle-field of | 
Pont-Noyelles, and fought also at Bapaume and 
Saint-Quentin. In 1873 Halphen became tutor at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, and in 1880 the Académie des 
sciences of the French Institute awarded him the 
chief mathematical prize for his “Mémoire sur la 
Reduction des Equations Différentielles Linéaires 
aux Formes Intégrales.” In 1881 his work on the 
classification of curves (“Journal de l'Ecole Poly- 
technique,” Ivii. 1) was crowned by the Academy of 
Berlin. In 1886 Halphen was made a member of the 
Académie des Sciences. Hereturned to active serv- 
ice in 1887 as major. Of Halphen's many mathe- 
matical treatises may be mentioned: *Surla Théorie 
des Points Singuliers des Courbes"; “Sur les Con- 
gruences"; “Sur les Equations Différentielles" - 
"Sur les Courbes Gauches, les Fonctions Ellip- 
tiques," etc. He devoted the last three years of his 
life to his “Traité des Fonctions Elliptiques et de 
Leurs Applications" (Paris, 1886-89; tho third vol- 
ume posthumous). A full list of his works is given 
in the * Journal des Mathématiques," 1889. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Nouveau La- 


rousse Illustré. 


S. V. E. 


HALTERN, JOSEPH: One of the Meassefim;. 
died in Berlin Sept. 5, 1818 (1817, according to- 
Philippson in “Alig. Zeit. des Jud." ii. 216). He- 
wrote “Esther,” a Hebrew adaptation of Racine’s:. 
drama of the same name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr. pp. 234, 454; Allg. Zeit... 

des Jud. ii 216. 

s. M. SEL. 

HALUKKAH (lit. “division,” “distribution ”): 
An organized collection of funds for distribution 
among the indigent Jews in the Holy Land, and for ` 
the aid of those who, moved by religious motives, 
desire to journey thither. Sympathizing corelig- - 
ionists of almost every congregation in the “out- 
land” (“huz la-arez ”) form a standing committee,. 
presided over by an officer variously called “gab-- 
bat," “amarkol," or “ pakid ” (chief, governor, or ap-- 
pointee), under whose supervision collections in his: 
city or district are made, the money being remitted. 
by him semiannually to the proper *menahalim ™ 
(leaders) in Jerusalem, who distribute it among the 
needy—learned, elderly men, the destitute, and 
widows and orphans taking precedence. 

The history of the halukkah may perhaps be said 
to date back to the earliest rabbinical periods, when 
the academies in the Holy Land were supported 
mainly by voluntary contributions from congrega- 
tions elsewhere, and by the fees received for decisions 
in Jewish civil suits and for the performance of re- 
ligious offices. In the Middle Ages R. Jehiel (1257) 
transferred his yeshibah from Paris to Jerusalem. 
IIe was accompanied by his three hundred disciples, 
consisting of French and English Jews who had been 
maltreated in their native countries. But Jebieland 
his pupils soon found themselves with- 
out means of support. Consequently 
he sent R. Jacob of Paris as a repre- 
sentative " meshullah " (messenger) to solicit relief 
in Palestine and Turkey. R. Jacob appears to have 
been the first Palestinian meshuliah recorded, al- 
though the term “messenger of Zion” (“sheliah Ziy- 


Origin. 


Halukkah 
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yon”) was applied in the period of the Amoraim 
(4th cent.) to R. Hama b. Ada (Bezah 25b), who trav- 
eled between Babylon and Palestine delivering de- 
cisions and messages, and probably soliciting re- 
lief. Another early feature throwing light on the 
halukkah is the charity-box, the introduction of 
which, though attributed to R. Meir Ba‘al ha-Nes 
(“the miracle-worker ”), was due to meshullahim, 
who toward the end of the seventeenth century used 
it for the collection of the halukkah fund; such 
boxes are placed in Orthodox Jewish dwellings and 
synagogues all the world over, and are stated to ex- 
ceed 250,000 in number at the present time, all bear- 
ing thename of R. Meir Ba‘al ha-Nes. This R. Meir, 
contrary to the popular notion, is not R. Meir the 
Tanna, but R. Meir ha-Kazin (“the chief”), whom 
R. Jacob of Paris, in describing his tomb at Tibe- 
rias, called * Ba‘al ha-Nes." 

Under Egyptian rule the Jews of Palestine in- 
creased both in number and in prosperity. "The 
halukkah contributions until the fifteenth century 
came mostly from Turkey, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa. In the famine of 1441 the 
Jewish community of Jerusalem, probably for the 
first time, senta meshullah to European countries; the 
meshullah'sname was ‘Esrim we-Arba‘ah (* twenty- 
four ”)—a surname; not, as Grütz supposes, a title of 
honor indicating his knowledge of the twenty-four 
books of the Bible. The meshullah was directed to 
go first to Constantinople, to obtain there the neces- 
sary credentials from the central committee headed 
by Moses Capsali, who, however, had to withhold his 
sanction, the war between Turkey and the Egyptian 
Mamelukes, who ruled Palestine, making the latter 
: & belligerent state, the exportation of money to which 
"was prohibited. 

Under the Ottomans in the sixteenth century the 
Jews of Palestine were settled mostly in Galilee, 
toward which there set a stream of exiles from 
Spain; and the halukkah contributions appear to 
have come in regularly without the intervention of 
meshullahim. About this time Joseph Caro of 
Safed established a precedent in Jewish charity- 

law, based on the verse, “If there be 
Influence among you a poor man of one of thy 
of Joseph  brethren within any of thy gates in 
Caro. thy land," etc. (Deut. xv. 7. Accord- 
ing to his interpretation, “thy gates" 
refers to the city of Jerusalem, and “thy land” to 
the Holy Land (Palestine), which, therefore, have a 
prior claim upon Jewish charity (* Bet Yosef” to Tur 
Yoreh De'ah, 951, 3); formerly it had been held that 
the passage referred to any residential city or 
adopted country (Sifre, Deut. 116 [ed. Friedmann, 
p. 93]. The reputation of Safed as the home of 
famous Talmudists and cabalists, including Caro 
and Luria, brought abundant support from abroad 
for scholars in the IToly Land. 

To provide for a permanent increase of the haluk- 
kah, the communities of Palestine, carly in the 
seventeenth century, adopted an ordinance (“tak- 
kanah ”) invalidating any will not made in the pres- 
ence of the parnas ; this had the effect of reminding 
testators of their duty toward the community of 
Jerusalem (Lunez, “Jerusalem,” ii. 87). 
takkanah was afterward issued which practically 


place of the fulfilment of the decree. 


Another 


amounted to a confiscation, for the benefit of the ha. 
lukkah, of the chattels, money, and accounts of a de- 
ceased Jew who left no resident heirs, 
The There were many evasions, and in 
Takkanah several instances the well-to-do, before 
of 1625. taking up their residence in the Holy 
Land, stipulated a certain sum which 
was to be paid to the community upon their death in 
This so-called 
“inheritance tax” was strenuously opposed by the 
richer classes, and it was spasmodically abolished and 
reenacted. Theincome from this tax, however, never 
amounted to one-third of the halukkah, and to sup- 
ply the deficiency there was no alternative but to 
resort to the meshullahim, who as a result became 
so numerous, and such frequent visitors in the Buro- 
pean congregations, that they were regarded as 
wandering tramps, a nuisance and a reproach. 

Moses Hagiz, a typical meshullah, in his “Sefat 
Emet” (Amsterdam, 1697), deplores the low estimate 
of the meshullah entertained by the general public, 
and in reply to a Spanish contributor, (1) shows why 
the Holy Land is religiously superior to other coun- 
tries, (2) urges the duty of settling there even prior 
to the fulfilment of the prophecies, (8) speaks of the 
calamities and tribulations of the Jews in Jerusalem, 
and (4) explains why the funds contributed in all 
parts of the world are insufficient. Referring tothe 
meshullahim, he says: “They are sent abroad to ac- 
quaint our people in foreign countries of Jewish 
conditions in the Holy Land, and to enlist sympathy 
and support for the standard-bearers of the Taber- 
nacle of God, who keep alive Jewish hopes and in- 
spirations in the Land of Israel." He points out that 
the fact that “Christians will remit thousands of 
pounds annually for the maintenance of a Christian 
settlement is a challenge to the Jews who neglect to 
provide for the beloved sons of Zion.” 

Hagiz estimated the appropriation of the haluk- 
kah for 1,500 souls in Palestine, including 1,000 in 
Jerusalem, to be 10,000 lire. Toward this sum 
there was an income from communal taxes of 2,000 
lire; from legacies 2,000 lire; collected by meshulla- 
him 2,000 lire; leaving a deficiency of 4,000 lire; 
Jewish indebtedness already amounted to sixty 
thousand “shekalim ” (florins?). 

Hagiz was aware of the factthat the meshullahim 
were not liked,that they were abused no less than were 
the “hakamim” in Jerusalem, who were suspected 
and accused of *leading a luxurious life and spend- 
ing the funds of the halukkah in drinking coffee and 
smoking tobacco.” Nevertheless he was ready to 
state under oath that the halukkah barely supplied 
one-third of their actual necessaries of life. The 
main sources of the halukkah at that timein Europe 
were London, Amsterdam, Venice, and Leghorn. 

To meet the drain on the halukkah, the Jerusalem 
community borrowed from Gentiles at an enormous 

rate of interest, up to 45 per cent pcr 
Borrowing annum, mortgaging their communal 
from property ; and when they failed to meet 

Gentiles. theobligationsat maturity, the leaders 

of the congregation were imprisoned 
and held for ransom. R. David Melammed, a me- 
shullah of Hebron, rendered a decision to the effect 
that inasmuch as the representative Jews of He- 
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pron were held under bail for taxes and other indebt- 
edness of the community, they came under the cat- 
egory of “ captives heid for ransom,” whose claims, 
therefore, took precedence over all other charitable 
matters having a special fund for disposal, and were 
nota perversion of charity (his responsa, in Ezekiel 
Silva’s “Mayim Hayyim,” Amsterdam, 1718). 

Till the middle of the eighteenth century the man- 
avement of the halukkah was entirely in the hands 
of the Sephardim, who were classed as (1) rich or 
dependent on their own relatives, (2) working men 
and employees, and (3) hakamim and scholars 
of the yeshibot. The third class took one-third of 
the halukkah; one-third was appropriated for poor 
widows, orphans, and for temporary relief to helpless 
men; one-third was used in defraying the communal 
expenses, The distribution was made semiannu- 
ally, before the Passover and the New-Year festi- 
vals, The meshullahim kept up their work in the 
Levant, in Italy, Germany, France, Holland, and 
England, with occasional visits to Russia, Poland, 
and America. A regular legal contract was drawn 
up between the community and the meshullah. "The 
community undertook to provide for the meshullah's 
family during his absence and to advance his initial 
traveling expenses. The meshullah on his part un- 

dertook to devote his attention and 
Contracts best endeavors to arousing the people 
with the by lectures, to urging the gabbaim to 
Meshullah. increase their remittances, and to open- 
ing up new sources of income. The 
commission was usually fixed at 45 per cent on all 
contributions coming direct from him or that were 
due to his influence, and 10 per cent on all income 
from his territory during the ten years following his 
return. It generally took the meshullah from 
three toten years or longer to complete his mission. 
In an important city he sometimes accepted a 
rabbinate or the position of a * maggid ”-preacher, 
and helditforsometime. Occasionally he undertook 
the promotion of a business enterprise. He was 
also useful as a news-gatherer before newspapers 
came into existence. In short, the services of the 
average old-style meshullahim were distinctly valua- 
ble, in spite of the shortcomings of some among 
them who thought chiefly of personal gain, and cared 
little for the cause they represented. Pseudo- 
meshullahim, who represented no community, but 
traveled on their own behalf, also contributed largely 
to bring discredit upon the office and duty they had 
fraudulently assumed. 

Among the early meshullahim to America were R. 
Moses Malki of Safed, who visited the Newport con- 
Sregation in 1759, and R. Samuel Cohen of Jerusa- 
lem (1775). An interesting meshullah was Raphael 
Hayyim Isaac Carreeat of Hebron, who was in 
Newport in 1771 and 1778, after visiting the West 
Indies (Curacao, 17 64. These meshullahim are 
mentioned by Ezra Stiles in his Diary (“ Publications 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” No, 10, pp. 18-39). Carregal 
refers to David Melammed as his teacher. 

The Ashkenazim at that time formed but a small 
minority of the Jewish settlers in Palestine. The 
efforts of Jehiel of Paris to maintain a yeshibah in 
Pulestine in the thirteenth century, as already ob- 
Served, had failed; and a second attempt, by R. 
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Judah ha-Hasid of Siedlce, Poland, who with many 
followers emigrated to the Holy Land in 1701, 
was likewise futile. Not till the 

Among middle of the eighteenth century was 

the Ash- the presence of the Ashkenazim felt. 
kenazim. They came from the ranks of the 
Hasidim in Poland and South Russia; 
using the same liturgy and ritual as the Sephardim, 
they were easily assimilated with them, and received 
a share of the halukkah. The share, however, they 
asserted, was not in proportion to their numbers: 
They complained to the Ashkenazie gabbaim in 
Europe, and finally seceded from the Sephardim. 
With theaid of the Council of the Four Lands, they 
established headquarters for their separate haluk- 
kah at Lublin, Poland. Later, R. Abraham Gershon 
Kutawer, leader of the Hasidim in Hebron, sent 
meshullahim to Metz and diverted the halukkah 
revenue from that source to his own section of the 
Holy Land. Inaletter of Aryeh Judah Meisels of 
Apta, written in Jerusalem, the Ashkenazim accused 
the Sephardim of bad faith, declaring that, in spite 
of assurances to the contrary, the Ashkenazim were 
discriminated against and compelled to rely entirely 
upon their own resources (Lunez, “Jerusalem,” ii. 
148-157), 

While the Ashkenazim at Jerusalem and Hebron 
separated from the Sephardim and managed their 
own halukkah, the Ashkenazim at Safed were still 
united with the Sephardimand drew from the generat 
halukkah, the headquarters for which were in Con- 
stantinople. <A letter dated 1778, and written from 
Safed by Israel Perez Polotzker to the gabbaim of 
Vitebsk, Russia, states that their meshullahim came 
to the house of Baruch Ananio, the head gabbai of 
the central committee at Constantinople, and re- 
ceived 3,000 lire. Out of this sum they paid 2,000: 
lire to the pasha for taxes and 250 lire for expenses 
of the meshullahim, the balance (750 lire) going to the 
halukkah (MS. in New York Publie Library). In 
the credentials issued to R. Abraham ha-Kohen of 
Lask, a Jerusalem meshullah sent to Poland in 1788, 
the Sephardic central committee writes that Ashke- 
nazim in the Holy Land were taken care of and given 
& proportionate share of the halukkah (Schwarz, 
*'l'ebu'at ha-Arez ?). 

A section of the Hasidim from South Russia set- 
tled in Tiberias. Their leader was R. Menahem 

Mendel of Vitebsk, who sent a meshul- 
At lah regularly to Poland and Volhynia, 
Tiberias. and in a businesslike manner rendered 
receipts for past donations signed by 
the leaders in Tiberias, with requests for further as- 
sistance. Contributions poured in, and the only dif- 
ficulty experienced by the meshullah was the sate 
delivery of the funds at Tiberias and Jerusalem, as. 
the roads via Constantinople were infested by bauds 
of robbers. He had to wait sometimes for three or 
four months for a protected vessel sailing from 
Constantinople to Haifa or Acre; and thence a safe- 
conduct with armed soldiers to Tiberias and Jerusa- 
lem was necessary. Meanwhile, the halukkah being: 
exhausted, the Hasidim had to borrow money in 
anticipation of the next remittances. The require- 
ments of the halukkah at that time exceeded 700 
ducats (* Hibat ha-Arez,” p. 61). | 
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A systematic propaganda for the halukkah was 
introduced by R. Abraham Kalisker, leader of the 
Hasidim in Tiberias. He secured the assistance of 
R. Mordecai of Niesvizh, who issued a proclamation, 
dated “23 Adar I., 5556 [1796]," and addressed to all 
Jews of Poland, imploring every male and female, 
adult and minor, whether living in cities or villages, 
to subscribe a fixed sum every week for the support 
of their countrymen who had settled in the Holy 
Land. 'The amount was to be paid quarterly, in 
addition to special donations at weddings, circum- 
cisions, and other religious rejoicings. This proc- 
lamation was approved by other rabbis in Poland, 
and the result was a substantial increase in the 
halukkah, Nowadays the halukkah is distributed 
among the four cities Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, 
and Safed. 

The Perushim-Ashkenazim, coming from Lithu- 
ania, Russia, were then few in number and without 
organization in the Holy Land, and consequently 
were without an adequate share in the halukkah. 
R. Menahem Mendel and R. Israel, both of Shklov, 
together with twenty other Perushim (disciples of 
R. Elijah of Wilna) left Russia and settled in Safed 
in 1801. R. Israel, in order to establish a permanent 
income for the halukkah of the Perushim congrega- 
tion, constituted himself the meshullah for Lith- 
uania and White Russia; he succeeded in his task 
(introduction’ to his *Pe'at ha-Shulhan," Safed, 
1887). The halukkah of the Perushim was increased 
by R. Arych Löb Katzenellenbogen of Brest- 
Litovsk and by Hayyim of Volozhin, who issued 
proclamations to the effect that the contributions 
put in the boxes bearing the name of R. Meir Ba‘al 
ha-Nes should not be used for candles in the syna- 
gogues, as was the custom in some cases, nor for 
any buf the specific purpose of supporting the poor 
in the Holy Land. This movement tended to trans- 
fer all property rights in the Ba‘al ha-Nes boxes to 
ihe halukkah fund. The headquarters for the 
halukkah of the Perushim were then removed from 
Shklovto Wilna. Similarly the headquarters of the 
rest of the Continent were removed from Metz to 
Amsterdam, where the central committee combined 
the halukkah interests of the Sephardim and Peru- 
shim (Lunez, “Jerusalem,” ii. 148-157). 

After 1850 the Ashkenazic congregations, or 
“kolelim,” at Jerusalem began to split into various 
sections, beginning with the Hollandish-German 
kolel, followed by the Warsaw and the Hungarian 
kolelim, until now there exist no less than twenty- 
iive kolelim in Jerusalem. "The motive for each sep- 
aration has invariably been self-interest, to enlarge 
the halukkah portion of that particular kolel whose 
members are few in comparison with the contribu- 
tions derived from their native land. It can not 
‘be denied, however, that the splitting up of the 
Ashkenazic community into many small congrega- 
ttion-groups has stimulated the tendency to home 
rule and aroused the spirit of emulation, and that 
the result has been greater economy, a more effect- 
ive and energetic management, and a general in- 
crease of the halukkah. 

Some kolelim give certain of their beneficiaries an 
advance share over other members (“kedimah ”), 
the privileged ones being men of learning and dis- 
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tinction. Children are generally allowed half a share. 
The share of an individual is sometimes mortgaged 
for several years in advance, the beneficiary assign. 
ing his right through a regular form of contract 
called *shi'bud,? which is discounted at from 5 to 
10 per cent, according to the reliability of the kolel 
which recognizes the assignment. 

The separation of the kolelim, each working for 
itself and managed by its own committee in Jerusa- 
lem, caused no little anxiety to those who had no 
kolel to care for them, as, for instance, those from 
foreign countries Without a representative congrega- 
tion in Palestine. The secession also gave the com- 
munity much concern regarding general expenses, 

such as the salaries of the rabbis, the 
The Wa'ad Turkish military taxes, and the 
ha-Xelali. usual bakshish to the Turkish officials,’ 

For these purposes the central com. 
mittee, or ^wa'ad ha-kelali,” was organized in 1866 
in Jerusalem by Rabbi Meir Auerbach, who was sue- 
ceeded by R. Samuel Salant in 1878. This commit- 
tee represented the general interests of all the Ash- 
kenazimin Palestine, while the Sephardim continued 
the management of their affairs under the guidance 
of the hakam bashi of Jerusalem. 

The wa'ad ha-kelali employed special meshulla- 
him, whom they sent to countries without a represent- 
ative kolel in Palestine. This plan resulted in open- 
ing up many new sources for the halukkah in South 
Africa, Australia, England, and particularly in 
America. Thus the meshullahim of the Sephardim 
found themselves in direct competition with the 
meshullahim of the Ashkenazim. The friction be- 
tween the two sections increased their expenses and 
tended to lessen the revenue. In 1871 the Sephar- 
dim and Ashkenazim compromised on the following 
basis of settlement regarding the American contribu- 
tions: (1) Jerusalem to be the point for all remit- 
tances; (2) the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem to re- 
ceive from the halukkah fund an advance of $500 
per annum; (3) 15 per cent of the remainder to 
be advanced for the poor of both parties in Jerusa- 
lem; (4) the remainder to be divided: 60 per cent 
for both parties in Jerusalem and Hebron, and 40 
per centto Safed and Tiberias. The distribution by 


the central committee, irrespective of the kolel aflil- 


iations, is known asthe “minor halukkah ” (* haluk- 
kah ketannah "), and averages about one dollar per 
person. l 
R. Joseph Riwlin, as secretary of the central com- 
mittee, reorganized it in 1885, introduced a modernu 
system of bookkeeping, and issued printed reports 
of the receipts and expenditures of the halukkah, thus 
coming into touch with the gabbaim 
Publica- and the contributors. These reports, 
tion of | knownas"shemesh zedakah ” (the sun 
Accounts. of righteousness), contain items of 
historyrelative toalmostevery country 
in the world. At the time of the earliest reports 
the contributions intended for division between 
the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim were usually 
sent to Nathan Marcus Adler, chief rabbi of Eng- 
land, who forwarded the proper amounts to the 
hakam bashi, Raphael Meir Fanijil, and R. Samuel 
Salant, in Jerusalem. The North-American Relief 
Society for the indigent Jews of Jerusalem, whose 
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members were Portuguese and German Jews, sent 
about $750 per annum through the chief rabbi of Eng- 
land, with instructions to divide the amount between 
the two parties. Contributions in- 

American tended for Ashkenazim only were sent 
Con- to R. Samuel Salant. The New York 
tributions. Society for the Relief of the Poor in 
Palestine forwarded to him about 

$1,250 yearly. Baltimore was the next best center, 
sending about $000 yearly through the congrega- 
tions Chizuk Emoonah and Shearith Israel. Alto- 
gether the American contributions to the halukkah 
did not exceed $5,000 per annum up to 1885. But 
through the energetic work of Riwlin the increase of 
the Ashkenazic halukkah from America was soon 
apparent, and was largely due to the reports and 
the activity of the 
meshullahim, who 
covered every state 
from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. The agree- 
ment of 1871 with the 
Sephardim had be- 
come obsolete by 
that time, and to 
strengthen their posi- 
tion in America the 
Sephardim, following 
the example of their 
opponents, began to 
issue, in 1891, similar 
reports, entitled “ Ha- 
Moreh  li-Zedakah? 
(The Guide for Char- 
ity). TheSephardim, 
tired of opposing the 
Ashkenazim in North 
America, retired, and 
confined their atten- 
tion to Italy, the 
Barbary States, 
Turkey, Egypt, Ye- 
men, Persia, India, 
Turkestan, ete. The 
result was that the 
two factions entirely 
separated as regards 
the halukkah, each working in its own sphere. 
The American Jews in Palestine, following the 
examples of the other kolelim, strove to organize 
their own kolel. J. G. Wilson, the United States 
consul at Jerusalem, in his approval of the project 
dated Feb. 10, 1879, said that “a responsible agency 
for the distribution of their charities may be the 
means of great and lasting good,” and promised co- 
operation to the best of his power. But the central 
committee would not allow this new kolel to exist, 
and, instead, satisfied the few American claimants for 
assistance. After several other attempts the Amer- 
icans finally succeeded in organizing their kolel 
(Aug., 1895), and induced RabbiJoshua 
Löb Diskin in Jerusalem to accept their 
rabbinate and to receive all contribu- 
tions for the American kolel. The 
members in New York contributing to the Amer- 
ican kolel were incorporated Dec. 17, 1897, as 


«€ Kolel 
America.” 


Halukkah Box. 


“The American Congregation, the Pride of Jerusa- 
lem." The receipts were, in 1898, $943; in 1899, 
$1,255; in 1900, $1,762. The central committee, 
fearing the consequence of the separation, effected 
a settlement in 1901 on a basis of two-thirds for 
themselves and one-third for the Kolel America from 
all collections made in the United States and Canada. 
The two-thirds were to be used for general expenses, 
and the balance divided into three parts, one part 
for the Perushim, one part for the Hasidim, and the 
remainder for Safed and Tiberias. The total 
amount of the American collections for the halukkah 
is now about $20,000 per annum, and the number of 
American applicants in the Holy Land in 1902 was 
nearly 800. After deducting the expenses of the me- 
shullahim, ete., they receive about $5,500 yearly. In 
the above-mentioned 
incomes are included 
those from certain 
houses (see JERUSA- 
LEM, MODERN), 

A. good deal has 
been said and written 
against the  haluk- 
kah. The Hebrew 
and Jewish news- 
papers and period- 
icalsare almost unan- 
imous in criticizing 
the method, princi- 
pally for the reasons: 
(1) that the halukkah 
promotes mendican- 
cy and pauperism; 
(2) that it encourages 
idleness and thrift- 
lessness; (8) that it 
fosters differences be- 
tween the Sephardim 
and Ashkenazim; 
(4) that it gives to 
the rabbis who con- 
trol the distribution 
too much power to 
hamper and prevent 
modern schools for 
manual labor and 
secular knowledge; (5) that the distributions are made 
unjustly, many who do not need or deserve aid being 

beneficiaries, while others, like the Ye- 

Objections moenites and the extremely poor, are 
to the ignored. Itiseven claimed that the ha- 
Halukkah. lukkah managers oppose the introduc- 
tion ot agriculture as a means of ame- 

liorating the condition of the poor, and that they are 
hostile to the Zionist movement for fear it might in- 
terfere with them and end their power. All these 
accusations may have some basis of fact. The 
'abbis, however, disclaim any intention on their part 
to oppose agrieulture and industry for the young 
and coming generation, so long as a proper religious 
training is not neglected. They say that the purpose 
of the halukkah is only to give aid to the helpless, 
and especially to learned men. Indeed, the editor 
of *Ha-Lebanon" defended the public support of 
the halukkah for the settlers in the Holy Land on 
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the ground that the Christians support their clois- 


ters and nunnerics. 
It is undeniable that the halukkah produces some 


good results. It has centralized the thoughts of the 
Jewsinevery part of the world; it preserves the tra- 
ditional idealism of Jewish learning; it aids the 
helpless, and in many cases assists the mechanic and 
artisan to carn a living for his family; above all, 
it is an inducement to keep alive a Jewish settle- 
ment in the Hoty Land. Nevertheless, the problem 
of organization is not entirely solved. 

A list of the best-known meshullahim, with their 
dates and spheres of activity, is given here: 


1441. ‘Esrim we-Arba'ah: Europe. 

1600. Judah de Leon: Italy (Nepi-Ghirondi, “* Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael,” p. 166). 

1650. Nathan b. Reuben David Spiro: Italy and Germany (ib. 

. öl). 

1659. eee ha-Levi: the Levant and Italy (Michael, " Or 
na-Hayyim," No. 583). 

1676. Joseph b. Eliezer: Italy and Germany. 

1076. Shallit Riqueti: Italy and Germany (with the preceding, 
author of '"Iggeret Mesapperet "). 

1690. Judah Saraf: the Levant and Italy (Michael, le. No. 
825). 

1695, Abraham Yizhaki: Italy (Nepi-Ghirondi, l.c. p. 206). 

1695, Samuel ha-Kohen : Italy, etc. (i^. p. 959). 

1695. Abraham b. Levi Conque: Italy, Germany, and Poland 
(Michael, l.c. No. 154). 

1700. Hayyim Asael b. Benjamin: Smyrna (ib. No. 895). 

1705. Gedaliah Hayyim: Italy (ib. No. 664). 

1708. Nathan Mannheim: Germany and Poland. 

1709. Jacob of Wilna: Germany and Poland (with the prece- 
ding, author of ** Meorot Natan ”). 

1710. David Melammed. 

1712. Hayyim Hazzan (Michael, l.c. No. 871). 

17123. Abraham Rovigo (ib.). 

1718. Hayyim Jacob b. Jacob David: the Levant and Europe 
(ib. NO. 811). 

1720. Ephraim b. Aaron Nabon : Italy (ib. No. 518). 

1730. David Capsoto : Holland (Nepi-Ghirondi, l.c. p. 76). 

1730. Moses Hagiz: the Levant and Europe for a period of 50 
years (Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim," i, 84). 

1740. Baruch Gad: Media and Persia (Nepi-Ghirondi, l.c. p. 
58). 

1750. Baruch of Austria (ib. p. 62). 

1750. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai: the Levant and Europe, in- 
cluding England, for 56 years. His " Ma'agal Yashar " 
contains part of his itinerary. 

1750. Hayyim Abraham Zebi: Italy (ib. p. 115). 

1750. Hayyim Mordecai Zebi : Italy, etc. (Michael, l.c. No. 886). 

1100. Rahmim Nissim Mizrahi: the Levant and Italy (Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, l.c. p. 812). 

179. Moses Malki: America (' Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc." p. 18). 

1760. Hayyim Nissim Jeroham of Wima: Germany (''Kiryah 
Ne’emanah,”’ p. 114, together with other meshulla- 
him). 

1760. Yom-Tob al-Ghazi: the Levant and Italy (Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Le p. 161). 

1765, Hayyim Moda‘: Holland (wrote approbation to '' Pe'er ha- 
Dor”). 

1765. Jacob al-Yashar: Persia. 

1767, Issachar Abulafia: Italy (wrote approbation to ‘Yad 

Malachi ”’). 

i770, Abraham Solomon Zalmon: Europe (Nepi-Ghirondi, l.c- 

p. 61). 

T2. Abraham Segre: Germany (Nepi-Ghirondi, l.c. p. 25). 

1173. Isaac. Carregal: West Indies and the British Colonies of 
North Ameriea. 

110. Jacob Kaphael Saraval: Holland and England (ib. p. 

206). 
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1180. Judah Samuel Ashkenazi (ib. p. 214). 

1188. Abraham ha-Kohen of Lask: Germany and Poland. 

1790. David Hayyim Hazzan : Italy. 

1796. Joseph Aben Samon: Tripoli 
f " Hayye Abraham ”’), 

1500. Israel of Shklov: Lithuania and White Russia. 

1804. Israel Raphael Segre (Nepi-Ghirondi, l.c. p. 25). 

1807. Hayyim Baruch of Austria: Germany (wrote approbation 

to * Ozar ha-Hayyim ”). 


(wrote approbation to 
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1810. Solomon David Hazzan: the Levant and Italy (Nepi- 
Ghirondi, l.c. p. 343). 
1880. Joseph Edels Ashkenazi: Italy (ib. p. 212). 
1848. Isaac Covo: Egypt. 
1850. Isaac Farhi: Italy (ib. p. 220). 
1850. Levi Nehemias: Italy (ib.). 
1850. Joseph Schwarz: the United States (author of * Te- 
bu'at ha-Arez "). . 
1856. Moses Hazzan: the Levant (author of " Nahalah le-Yis- 
rael "). 
1865. Raphael Meir Fanijil: Europe (bakam bashi and author 
of “Leb Marpe"). 
1885. Moses Riwlin: Australia. 
1885. Nathan Natkin: the United States (d. 1888, in New 
York). 
1890. Abraham ibn Ephraim: Persia (Sephardic). 
1908 (at present): 
Shalom Hamadi: Yemen (Sephardic). 
Benjamin ha-Kohen: Caucasia, Russia (Sephardic). 
J. Meynhas: India (Sephardic). 
Eliezer Zalman Grajewski: the United States. 
Joshua Lób Süssenwein: the United States (author of 
*" Zir Ne'eman,” Jerusalem, 1898). 
Solomon Joseph Eliach. 


The following statistics, for the year 1902, give the 

"E number of persons in each (Ashkena- 

Statistics. zic) kolel, the amount of its halukkah, 
and the average amount per capita: 


Tasos or tHE Hanuxgzan: 1902. 


: E eus 
E er Zg = 
HN SZ os ri 
: ao a Gh- 70 
Name of Kolel. be = E e = a 
"" ED 5 S ES 
> | S8 | BB 4 


RUSSIA. 
L Wilna-Samogitia .......| sece $5.45 | 912,000 
2. Grol eer eme s 1856 4.55 1,500 
8; MINSK oct sagan a vy EV errr 2.49 2.500 
4. Reussen....s c. 0% sade 1860 4.65 3,200 
5. Slonim. ... «e | 1868 9.16 1,200 
6. Suwalki-Lomza......... 11.35 1,000 
du. DOIBSELrIer danses a Ei 1.07 750 
B. Waist wane va xe Ves SRM 11.17 18.600 
9, “HaBaD eese ceo 0.00 7,500 
10; Kürlticcsues er were Rs 2.05 150 
TL JOM residet 2.90 í 
12. Volle ies das tae sees 1.55 1,800 
13. Bessarabia........ eese 2.28 125 
HL. LIDOSBOL 4 o res 3.50 175 
1d. koydenow........ jaa’ 18.89 2,500 
RUMANIA. 
16. Moldaviau..iescscce eue 6.12 680 
7. Wallachia esceater kr 2.00 1,200 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
18. Lemberg......... eese 10.30 8,000 
9. ROSSOW vcscacsecccvesenes 5.60 840 
20. VizZnitZa ....sssesesss.. 9.60 1,200 
21. BUKOWÌNA. css cae ra e EJ 1,400 
22. Siebenbürgen .......... 26.67 1,600 . 
23 30.76 40,000 
21 180 | 33.77 6,080 
25 292 18.50 5,400 
15,506 | $8.56 | $182,750 


average 


Nos. 1-7, 22-25, are Perushim; Nos. 8-21 are Hasidim; No. 1 
includes Kovno, Courland, and Finland ; No. £ includes a prov- 
ince in White Russia and Shklov and Moghilef ; No. 8, except 
Suwalki and Lomza; No. 9, * HaBaD," initials of Hokmah, Bi- 
nah, De‘ah, a cabalistic name symbolizing a society of Hasidim 
who read the Zohar; Nos. 14 and 15, government of Minsk; 
No. 24, '* HoD,” initials of Holland-Deutsenland. 


The following table shows the halukkah receipts 
of the Sephardim and Ashkenazim from America in 


1890-99: 
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4 Sephar-l Ashke- r Sephar-| Ashke- 
eU be H 3 Q : 
Year. dum. nazim.. Year. dim. nazim. 


1890, *5»*53898292938 $5,085 S21. 920 1896, etesaeace S13,178 S20,994 


190. esae 6,840 | 26.441 BOT ee. 12,768] 28.610 
DOOM crcesasaa[. “Opel 24.614 || 1898-9. . ..... 19,907 | 683,949 
1808... 5.6.4] . Oe! + 24,863 — — 

OUR A4 eater 4 14.159 | 20,070 ]{ Average... .| $10,263 | $26,172 
1900. oe so ds 13,147 | 25,981 


The receipts of the wa'ad ha-kelali from 1885 to 1890 were as 
follows: 1885, 810,276 ; 1886, $13,853; 1887, 815,550; 1888, $14,936 ; 
1889, $20,002 ; showing a decided increase during the period. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kontres Emet Meha- Avez, Amsterdam, 1843- 

1844; Ot met, Nos. 1-8, Anisterdam, 1351-59; Répor ts 

Shemesh Zedakah, Nos. 1-20, Jerusalem, 1585- "1900; Re- 

ports Ha-Moreh li-Zedakan, Nos. 1-9, Jerusalem, 1891-99; 

Reports American Congregation, the Pride of Jerusalem, 

NOS, 1-3, New York, 1808-1900; Report Kolel. America, NO. 

1, Jerusalem, 1901; ‘Ha-Zefiran, 1880, No. 41; Ha-Meliz, 1883, 

No. 94; 1883. No. 16: 1888, No. 164; 1889, Nos. 82-88 ; Habaz- 

zclet, is S80, No. 21; Jewish Comment, XiV.. No. 17; comp. 


Table of Hahukkah with Eisenstein's Report of Kolel Amer- 
ica, 1808, No. 1, p. 5, and with Luncz, Dual, 1901, vii. 168-171; 


Fite. Vollesttalender, pp. lal ct seq, Brinn, 1903-04. 

A. J. D. E. 

HAM.—Biblical Data: Second son of Noah 
(Gen. v. 83); mentioned second in the table of the 
nations (Gen. x. 6), where his descendants are given. 
In Gen. ix. 24 he appears as the youngest of Noah's 
sons, who treated his father with irreverence when 
the latter was under the influence of drink. J. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Ham is repre- 
sented by the Talmudists as one of the three who 
had intercourse with their wives in the Ark, being 
punished therefor in that his descendants, the Ethi- 
opians, are black (anh. 108b; Gen. R. xxxvi. 11). 
Some explained the obscure passage Gen. ix. 92-94 


as follows: Ham emasculated his father, saying, 
“My father has three sons already; and now he 


wishes a fourth son.” Therefore Noah cursed Ca- 
naan, Ilam’s fourth son, saying, “Thou hast hin- 
dered me from havingafourth son; I will curse thy 
own fourth son," According to another opinion, 
Ham defiled his father, and N oah cursed Canaan be- 
cause Ham, with his father and his two brothers, 
had been previously blessed by God (Sanh. 70a; Gen. 
R. xxxvi. 4). Another opinion declares that the 
mutilation of Noah was committed by Canaan, but 
was really caused by Ham mentioning his father's 
nakedness in the presence of Ham's youngest son (Ex. 
R. xxx. 9). Possibly Ham saw Canaan's deed and 
did not condemn him for it (Yalk., Gen. 61; comp. 
* Da'at. Zekenim" ad loe.). Ham was punished by 
having his descendants led into captivity with their 
buttocks uncovered (Isa. xx. 4; Gen. R. xxxvi. 8). 
J. M. SEL. 
— Critical View: The modern critics regard the 
story narrated in Gen. ix. 24 as having been origi- 
nally told of Canaan, “Ham father of [Canaan]” 
being a later insertion. The ethnographic concep- 
tions of the ancient Hebrews first divided the races 
they knew into those related to them (Shem), 
those inhabiting the land (Canaan), and those out- 
side(Japheth). Later on this threefold division seems 
to have been applied to all nations known to the 
Israclites, and then, it being impossible to regard 
Canaan as representative of the south, Egypt took 
that place. “Ham” is, according to this view, 
equivalent to * Egypt," one of the names of which 
was “Chemi” (black, referring to the dark color of 


the soil of the Nile valley). Accordingly, in the 
table of nations Ham is reported to have four chief 
branches: Cush = Ethiopia, Mizraim = Egy pt, Phut 
= Libya, and Canaan. These four divisions were 
then subdivided, among the descendants of Cush 
being the Babylonians, Accadians, and Assyrians: 
among those of Mizraim, the Philistines and the 
Cypriotes (Caphtorim); among the Canaanites, Si- 
don, Heth, and nine other smaller tribes like the 
Jebusites, and the Amorites (Gen. x.. 6-20). The 
exact basis of this classification is not clear. It is 
mainly geographical, all the nations south of Pales- 
tine being included in the list of the descendants 
of Ham; but this scarcely accounts for the presence 
of Canaan among the sons of Ham, which may have 
been due to the need of reconciling the legend of 
Noah’s disgrace with the modern cosmogony. J, 


HAMA: Babylonian scholar of the fourth amo- 
raic generation; contemporary of Papa (Ket. 86a), 
and successor of Nahman b. Isaac in the rectorate of 
the academy at Pumbedita (856-377 ; Griitz, “ Gesch." 
2d ed., iv. 866; comp. Sherira’s *Iggeret") Com- 
ing from Nehardea (see D, D. 7b; Rashi «d loc.), he 
became known as “the amora of Nehardea " (Sanh, 
lib) As rector of an academy many undecided 
cases were submitted to him, and his decisions have 
been approved by later generations as good law (B. 
D. 7b; Shebu. 48b). On one occasion, however, he 
signally failed, and was severely criticized. King 
Shabur inquired of him, “Where does your Law 
prescribe burial for the dead?” Hama found no an- 
swer. When Aha b. Jacob heard of Hama’s failure, 
Le exclaimed, “The world is ruled by fools! Why 


did he not quote the verse (Deut. xxi. 28), ‘Thou 
shalt in any wise bury him that day ^? ? (Sanh. 46b). 


Hama made his living by “tarsha,” d.e., selling goods 
to venders on credit and at the prices prevailing in 
the higher markets, but assuming the risks of trans- 
portation (D. M. 65a; comp. 69b). 

Jost (^ Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten," 
ii. 197) erroneously identifies him with Hama b. 
Tobiah, who is said to have caused a priest's 
daughter to be burned for adultery (Sanh. 52b), 
contrary to the Pharisaic mode of execution and 
against the law abrogating capital punishment in 
the absence of the Great Sanhedrin (see CarrrAL 
PuwiSHMENT). This Hama was a later Babylonian 
amora, of whom nothing more is known. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishoniin, ii. 252; Heil- 

prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; Weiss, Dor, iii. 204. 

S. S. S. M. 

HAMA B. BISA (BISAI): Amora of the third 
century, Who formed the middle link of a schol- 
arly trio, and who exceeded his predecessor, as his 
successor in turn exceeded him, in the acquisition 
of knowledge. Like many other students, he left 
home and family, being gone twelve years. When 
he returned, fearing to startle his family, he went first 
to the local bet ha-midrash, whence he sent word to 
them of his arrival. While there his young son 
IIoshaiah soon engaged him in a discussion, neither 
knowing the other. Hama, admiring the logical 
bent of the young man's mind, sorrowfully re- 
flected on his long absence from home, where he 
himself might have raised such a son. He at last 
went to his house, and there, while seated beside his 
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wife, he saw enter his late interlocutor at the bet 
ha-midrash. Surmising that he had come to con- 
tinue the discussion, Hama rose to receive him, 
whereupon his wife surprised him by exclaiming, 
* Does a father ever rise before a son? ” (Ket. 72a). 
On another occasion father and son were discussing 
a point of civil law. They disagreed and submitted 
their views to Bisa, the father of Hama, who sided 
with Hoshaiah. On this occasion Rami b. Hama 
expressed the hope that in the learned trio would be 
fulfilled the Scriptural saying, “A threefold cord is 
not quickly broken " (Eccl. iv. 12; D. D. 59a). 

According to the tosatists (D. B. 59a, s.v. * Weha- 
Hat") the Hoshaiah here cited is identical with 
Hosuatan Rapnman. Bacher (Ag. Pal. Amor." i. 
89) adopts this view, but Frankel (* Mebo,” p. 85b) 
rightly questions its tenability. 'There is no doubt 
that Hoshaiah Rabbah's father’s name was “ Hama," 
but it is cited with the addition of “Father of R. 
Hoshaiah " (Yer. Sheb, ii. 83d; Yer. Niddah iii. 500). 
Only once does the name “Hama b. Bisa” appear so 
as to leave no doubt of his being a contemporary of 
Judah I., and, therefore, the father of Hoshaiah Rab- 
bah (Niddah 14b). But the patronymic is an error, 
and the parallel passage reads correctly: “Hama, 
the father of Hoshaiah " (Yer. Niddah ii. 49d). Itis 
probable that Hama was the father of the younger 
Hoshaiah, and flourished contemporaneously with 
Rami b. Hama, the son-in-law of R. Hisda. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

J. S. M. 

HAMA B. HANINA: Palestinian amora of 
the third century; contemporary of R. Johanan 
(Shab. 147b). Like his father, Hanina b. Hama, he 


directed a school at Sepphoris (Yer. Sanh. x. 25a), 
and was well known in the circles of the halakists 
(comp. Shab. Lc.; Yer. Shab. v. Tc; Yer. Suk. ii. 
52d; Yer. Meg. iii. 14b). He was distinguished as 
a haggadist, in which field he occupied a high posi- 
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153a, b, xxxi. 190a). Who his teachers were is no- 
where stated. Possibly R. Hiyya the Great was 
one of them (see Sanh. 29a: Hiyya’s patronymic is 
doubtless a mistake). 

In his homilies Hama sought to convey practical 
lessons. Thus, commenting on the Scriptural com- 
mand, “Ye shall walk after the Lord your God” 
(Deut. xiii. 5 [.A. V. 4]), he asks, * How can man walk 
after God, of whom it is written, ‘The Lord thy God 
is a consuming fire ' ?? (db, iv. 23 [A. V. 24]). But, he 
explains, the Bible means to teach that man should 
follow in God's ways. “As Ile clothes the naked 
(Gen. iii. 21) so do thou clothe the naked" (Sotah 
14a). According to Hama death was inflicted upon 
Adam not so much because of his sin as to prevent 
wicked men in the future from proclaiming them- 
selves immortal gods (Gen. R. ix. 5). Hama’s an- 
cestors were wealthy, and built many synagogues. 
On one occasion, while visiting, with his colleague 
Hoshaiah IL. the synagogues at Lydda, he proudly 
exclaimed, * What vast treasures have my ancestors 
sunk in these walls!" To this Hoshaiah responded, 
“How many lives have thy ancestors sunk here! 
Were there no needy scholars whom that treasure 
would have enabled to devote themselves entirely 
to the study of the Law?” (Yer. Peah viii. 21b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 447 et Seq. 
Frankel, Mebo, 85b; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. Maski- 
leison, ii. 138b ; Weiss, Dor, iii. 91. 

E. C. S. M. 

HA-MABDIL: Ahymn signed with the acros- 
tic “Isaac ha-Katon” (Isaac ben Judah ibn Ghay- 
yat, 1030-89), obviously written for the NE‘ LAH 

service of the Day of Atonement, but now used . 


in the Hanmparnar at the close of the Sabbath. 
Of its many musical settings the finest is the fol- 


lowing old Spanish melody. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 14, 551; De Sola 
and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies of the Spanish and Portu- 
quese Jews, No. 24; Young Tsrael, ii. 242; Pauer and Cohen, 
Traditional Hebrew Melodies, No.7; Baer, Ba'al Tefillah, 


tion, haggadists like Levi frequently quoting him No. 490. 
(comp. Pesik. iv. 87a, vii. 67b, xvii. 192a, xxiii. A. F. L. C. 
Andante. HA- MABDIL 
M = —— ay i pass n eO 1 
| E ee 9-.— . 3- -sp N Wi" EE a E p es = 
ei. d ev fme S Iu I em — E 
1. He who part - eth sa - cred and pro - fane, To for - give our sins 
2. Lord, on Thee I call, O save Thou me! And the path of life 
9. In Thy hand, O Lord, are we but clay! Light or grave, our faults 
zi a a, 
- g ————LF&—9-s [e ——àz——9-—|—4—3—2——-*- 
Saas ee I: = nt uw T == 9—2 cac 
may He deign, As the sands our stock.. in - crease.. a - gain, And 
make me See; From the clutch of sick - ness Set..... me free, And 
do not weigh; Then sball day pour forth.. the word to - day, And 


ee -_ — r—À 
as the myr-iad stars........... nnn 6n 
lead me forth to - day........... enn n 
night de - clare the truth ....-........++eeeeeee 


Pr a?’ 


from ...... night; From.. the 
LO eoe iu night; Then .. shall 
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HAMADAN: Persian city; 100 miles west- 
southwest of Teheran. Hamadan is generally iden- 
tified with the ancient Ecbatana, the Achmetha of 
the Bible, capital of Media Magna. It seems that 
the Jews settled there soon after its foundation and 
prospered; but with its conquest by the Arabs (684) 
persecutions began. Benjamin of Tudela, who was 
there in the middle of the twelfth century, makes 
the statement that he found there fifty thousand 
Jews. From the following remark of Edrisi, also, 
it is evident that the city was inhabited by a great 
number of Jews: “The commerce of this place was 
very considerable, which accounts for the great num- 
berof Jewsitcontained." Later, under the Sufi and 
Afghan dynasties (seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies), the Jews of Hamadan suffered heavily. 

The Judzo-Persian poet Babai b. Lutaf of 
Kashan described in verse the persecutions of the 
Jews throughout Persia under Abbas I. (1595-1628), 
Abbas II. (1639-66), and under the first kings of the 
Afghan dynasty. The Jews of Hamadan suffered 
especially at the hands of Mohammed Bey, the fanat- 
ical vizier of Abbas IL., who gave them the alterna- 
tives of embracing Islam or of leaving the country 
empty-handed. Those who refused to do either 
were put to death. The offer of rich rewards for 
apostasy occasioned a considerable number of con- 
versions among the poor Jews. Mahmud Shah 
(1725) massacred a great number of Jews, among 
them being the rabbi of Hamadan, Mulley Musa. 
Another massacre occurred by order of Tahmas Kuli 
Khan, better known as “ Nadir Shah ” (1735-47), 

In spite of these persecutions there was still a 
considerable number of Jewish families at Hama- 
dan at the heginning of the nineteenth century. 
M. L. Dubeux says: *Hamadan in the year 
1818 contained about nine thousand houses and 
from forty to fifty thousand inhabitants, inclu- 
ding six hundred Jewish families." But this 
number diminished considerably within twenty 
years, for Flandin, who was at Hamadan in 1839 
and 1840, says: “The Jews fabricate an immense 
quantity of imitation Greek and Sassanid coins. 
They number about two hundred families, and I 
think their predilection for Hamadan is duc to the 
tradition that Mordecai and Esther were buried 
there." Benjamin of Tudela mentions the sepul- 
cher: “In front of one of the synagogues of Hama- 
dan is the sepulcherof Mordecaiand Esther." Ben- 


jamin TI. speaks of it at greater length; hesays that 
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the Jews hold it in great veneration, and visit it 
at the end of every month and at Purim. They 
even sacrificed there, and gave the sacrifices to 
the poor, in order to win the protection of Mor- 
decai and Esther. In his time (19th cent.) there were 
at Hamadan three synagogues and three rabbis. 

One of them, R. Elijah, had the title of SAIS 

the second was R. Aaron. Dr. Polak, physician to 

Nasir al-Din Shah from 1855 to 1860, had an oppor- 

tunity to observe minutely the condition of the Jews 

of Hamadan, as this town was the summer residence 
of the king. He wrote as follows: 

“The Jewish colony lives in a special quarter in the midst of 
the town, in a ghetto. Their sanctuary is a small monument, 
built in the shape of a dome, and, according to tradition, 
contains the tombs of Mordecai and Esther. ‘rhe Jews earn 
their living by all kinds of gold- and silver-work, in which they 
are as clever as the Caucasians; by glass-cutting, silk-weaving, 
dealing in old clothes and in skins. Many of them are masons, 
blacksmiths, tailors, and shoemakers; some practise medicine, 
Which they study according to the works of Avicenna, who is 
buried at Hamadan. They live under great ditliculties, because 
they are considered as outcasts ; they are constantly exposed to 
the eaprices of the governor, who uses every pretext to plun- 
der them. . . . Should a Jew appear in the street dressed de- 
cently, or on horseback, the spectators are indignant at him for 
daring to appear like a true believer. Should he, on the con- 
trary, be dressed miserably, he is followed by a crowd of young 
rascals, who throw mud and stones at him.” 

If the numbers given by Dubeux and Flandin 
are exact, the Jews of Hamadan have increased re- 
markably, in spite of persecutions: for, according 
to the report of the director of the Alliance school 
at Hamadan, there are in that town about 9,000 
Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Babai, Diwan (Paris MS. No. 1356); Barbier 
de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la Perse ; Benjamin of Tudela, 
Itinerary, ed. Asher, i. 127 ; Benjamin IL, Mass‘e Yisrael, p. 
91; Dubeux, La Perse, p. 26; Edrisi (French transl. of Jau- 
bert), ii. 162, 165; Flandin, Voyage en Perse, i. 883: Israel 
Levi, in Ft. E. J. xxxvi. 237 ef seq.: Monatsschrift, xvii. 110; 
Polak, in Arch. Isr. 1865, pp. 440 ct seq. 

G. M. Sen. 


HA-MAGGID. See PERIODICALS. 


HAMAI (commonly called Hamai Gaon): 
Pseudonym of a cabalist belonging, according to 
Jellinek, to the school of Isaac the Blind. The 
works which bear this name are: “Sefer ba-Yihud,” 
probably on the Tetragrammaton, quoted by Meir 
ibn Gabbai (“‘Abodat ha-Kodesh,” 9th ed., Cracow) 
and Moses Cordovero (“ Pardes,” 65th ed., Korez); 
“Sefer ha-'Iyyun," on the existence and unity of 
God, and followed by a mystical prayer in the 
style of the “Hekalot de Rabbi Nehunya ben ha- 
Kanah,” arranged in the order of the Eighteen 
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Benedictions. The “Sefer ha-‘Iyyun” was pub- 
lished at Warsaw in 1798, among the “ Likkutim ” 
of Hai Gaon, the end of the “Sefer ha-'Iyyun " bear- 
ing the special title “ Sha‘are Shamayim.” A smail 
fragment which was found embedded in R. Ga- 
malie's prayer (“Sefer ha-Yihud”) was published 
py Jellinek. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jelinek, Auswahl Kabbalistischer Mystik, 
pp. 8 et seq.: idem, Bet ha-Midrash, iii., xxxix., note 4; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 629; idem, Cat. Leyden, p. 109; 
idem, Hebr. Bibl. iv. 47; idem, J: ewish Literature, pp. 11, 
307, note 28a; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 437, No. 264. 

K. I. Br. 
HAMAN THE AGAGITE.—Biblical Data: 
Son of Hammedatha; chief minister of King Ahas- 
uerus (Esth. iii. 1-2). As his name indicates, Haman 
was a descendant of AGAG, the king of the Amalek- 
ites, On account of his attempt to exterminate 
the Jews in the kingdom of Ahasuerus, he is fre- 
quently called “the persecutor of the Jews” (9Y 
pnra; Esth. iii. 10; viii. 1; ix. 10, 24). His 
machinations against the Jews and his downfall are 
remembered during the Feast of Purim. Filled with 
annoyance because Mordecai did not bow before 
him, Haman resolved upon the extermination of 
the Jews throughout the whole kingdom. He drew 
lots to determine the day of the massacre, and the 
lot fell on the 13th of Adar (Esth. iii. 4-7). He 
offered the king ten thousand talents of silver for 
permission to do with the Jews as he pleased. The 
permission was granted, and he accordingly des- 
patched letters to all parts of the Persian kingdom 

to massacre the Jews on the 13th of Adar (iii. 8-15). 

His intrigues, however, were baffled by ESTHER. 

In order to throw him off his guard she invited him 

to a banquet to which she had also asked the king. 

Haman, looking upon this as an indication of special 

favor, in his pride went so far as to prepare a gal- 

lows whereon to hang’ Mordecai (v. 14). But in 
that night a sudden change occurred in Haman’s 
fortunes. His own answer to the king's question 
what should be done to him whom the king delighted 
to honor, which Haman supposed referred to him- 
self, obliged Haman to lead Mordecai, his mor- 
tal enemy, clad in royal garments and seated on 
the king’s horse, through the streets of Shushan and 
to proclaim: “Thus shall it be done to the man 
whom the king delighteth to honor” (vi. 9). After- 
ward, while Haman wasagain drinking with the king 
ata banquet prepared by Esther, the latter exposed 
to the king Haman’s plot. The king, filled with 
anger, ordered his officers to hang Haman on the 
very gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai 

(vii. 9). Ahasuerus bestowed upon Esther Haman's 

house (viii. 1); the ten sonsof Haman were executed 

on the 18th of Adar and then hanged (ix. 7-9, 14). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

— In Rabbinical Literature: Haman is identi- 

fied by the Talmudists with Memucan, the last of 

the seven princes “which saw the king’s face” 

(Esth. i. 14), giving to “Memucan” the signification 

of “prepared for punishment" (Targ. to Esth.; 

Meg. 12b). Haman wasa direct descendant of Agag 

in the sixteenth generation and consequently an 

Amalekite (Targ. Sheni; Josephus, “Ant.” xi. 6, 

& 5) The Septuagint, however, gives for “ha- 

Agagi” 6 Maxedév in Esth. ix. 24, while in the pre- 


ceding instances no translation whatever is given. 
Having attempted to exterminate the Jews of Persia, 
and rendering himself thereby their worst enemy, 
Haman naturally became the center of many Tal- 
mudic legends. Being at one time in extreme want, 
he sold himself as a slave to Mordecai (Meg. 15a). 
He was a barber at Kefar Karzum for the space of 
twenty-two years (2b. 16a). Haman had an idola- 
trous image embroidered on his garments, so that 
those who bowed to him at command of the king 
bowed also to the image (Esth. R. vii.). 

Haman was also an astrologer, and when he was 
about to fix the time for the massacre of the Jews 
he first cast lots to ascertain which was the most 
auspicious day of the week for that purpose. Each 
day, however, proved to be under some influence 
favorable to the Jews. He then sought to fix the 
month, but found that the same was true of each 
month; thus, Nisan was favorable to the Jews be- 
cause of the Passover sacrifice; Iyyar, because of the 
small Passover. But when he arrived at Adar he 
found that its zodiacal sign was Pisces, and he said, 


=“ Now I shall be able to swallow them as fish which 


swallow one another " (Esth. R. vii., Targ. Sheni iii.). 
Haman had 865 counselors, but the advice of none 
was so good as that of his wife, Zeresh. She it was 
especially that induced Haman to build a gallows 
for Mordecai, assuring him that this was the only 
way in which he would be able to prevail over his 
enemy, for hitherto the just had always been res- 
cued from every other kind of death. As God fore- 
saw that Haman himself would be hanged on the 
gallows He asked which tree would volunteer to 
serve asthe instrument of death. Each tree, declar- 
ing that it was used for some holy purpose, objected 
to being soiled by the unclean body of Haman. 
Only the thorn-tree could find no excuse, and there- 
fore offered itself for a gallows (Esth. R. ix. ; Midr. 
Abba Gorion vii., ed. Buber, Wilna, 1886; in Tar- 
gum Sheni this is narrated somewhat differently). 
Haman selected a thorn-tree in the king’s garden, 
and, singing and rejoicing, set it up before his door, 
and said to himself, “To-morrow, in the morning, at 
the time of the reading of the ‘Shema‘,’ I shall hang 
Mordecai.” Then he measured the tree by compar- 
ing it with his own person to see whether it was 
suited to the purpose. Just then a “bat kol” came 
from heaven saying, “The tree is suited to thee; it 
is prepared for thee since the day of creation.” He 
then went to the bet ha-midrash, where he found 
Mordecai surrounded by his pupils to the number of 
99.000, all with dust on their heads and clad in sack- 
cloth. Haman placed chains upon their necks and 
feet, and set guards over them, saying to himself, 
“I will first massacre these, and then I will hang 
Mordecai.” It was the ery of these pupils ascend- 
ing to heaven that brought about the sudden change 
in Haman’s fate (Esth. R. ix. ; Midr. Abba Gorion v.). 
Haman tried hard to avoid the humiliation of lead- 
ing Mordecai through the streets of Shushan ; he im- 
plored the king to spare him that disgrace and offered 
every kind of reparation to Mordecai, but the king 
remained inflexible (Targ. Sheni vi). Atthetimeof 
leading Mordecai through the streets of Shushan, 
Haman performed the duties of four different call- 
ings: barber, bath attendant, groom, and public crier. 
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He was also compelled to bend forward that Mor- 
decai might mount from his back on to the horse 
(Meg. 16a). It is also said that when King Ahasue- 
rus rose from the banquet in anger and went into 
his garden he saw angels in the form of men felling 
the trees, who suid that they were ordered to do so 
by Haman (/5.). According to Esth. R. x., it was 
the angel Michael that felled the trees and who af- 
terward pushed Haman on to Esther’s couch. 

Haman was hanged on the second day of the 
Passover feast (Esth. R. and Meg. Le). The Tal- 
mudists did not agree as to the number of Haman's 
sons; according to Rab there were thirty: ten had 
died, ten were hanged, and ten became beggars. Ac- 
cording to the Rabbis, the beggars were seventy in 
number; according to Rami bar Abi, there were al- 
together two hundred and eight (Meg. 15b). Pietro 
Perreau published in Steinschneider’s * Hebr. Bibl.” 
(vil. 46-47) a supposed text of Haman's circular 
regarding the massacre of the Jews (comp. * Midrash 
Panim Aberim," first text, ed. Buber). The manu- 
script, which js found in the Parma Library (No. 924), 
dates from the thirteenth century. See Purr. 

S. S. M. SEL. 


HAMATH (non): A city and district on the 
northern frontier of Palestine (Num. xiii. 99, xxxiv, 
8; I Kings viii. 65; and elsewhere), situated at the 
foot of Mount Hermon (Josh. xiii. 5; Judges iii. 8). 
It is once called man non = “the great Hamath ” 
(Amos vi 2). The inhabitants, who were called 
" Hamathites " (*^nonn), seem to have been a Hamitic 
race included among the descendants of Canaan (Gen. 
X. 18). There is no mention of the kingdom of 
Hamath til the time of David, when, it is stated, 
Toi, King of Hamath, warred with Hadadezer, King 
of Zobah ; and, on the defeat of the latter by David, 
Toi sent his son to congratulate the Jewish king (II 
Sam, vili. 10). 

Hamath was certainly one of the tributary king- 
doms of Solomon (I Kings v. 4), as is evidenced by 
the fact that Solomon built store-cities there (II 
Chron. viii. 4. After the death of Solomon, Ha- 
math seems to have regained her independence; for 
an inscription of Shalmaneser II. (860 3.c.) states 
that Irhuleni, King of Hamath, made an alliance 
with the Hittites, with Damascus under Ben-hadad, 
with Ahab of Isracl, and with others. It has been 
inferred from II Kings xiv. 28 that Jeroboam II. 
(c. 810 B.c.) recovered Hamath; but the reading of 
the passage is doubtful, the text apparently being 
corrupt. Amos, however, who prophesied in the 
time of Jeroboam II. (Amos i. 1), speaks of Hamath 
as desolate (70. vi. 2). 

In the Assyrian inscriptions it is stated that Eni- 
Iu, King of Hamath, brought tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser III. (780 n.c.), who distributed a part of it 
among his generals, annexing nineteen districts to 
Assyria and transporting 1,223 Hamathites to the 
sources of the Tigris. Sargon, too, boasts of having 
defeated the Hamathites and of having settled in 
their country 4,800 Assyrians. The statement as 
to the conquest of the Hamathites by the kines of 
Assyria is confirmed by II Kings xviii. 34, xix. 18. 
According to the Bible, Shalmaneser, King of As- 
syria, transported some Hamathites to Samaria (72d, 
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xvii. 24. On the other hand, Isaiah speaks of 
Hamath as one of the places containing exiled 
Israelites (isa. xi. 11). The people of Hamath made 
an idol named “ Ashima " (č, xvii. 30), 

Hamath was known to the Grecksand Romans by 
the name * Epiphaneia," given to it by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Josephus, “Ant.” i. 6, § 2; Jerome, 
“Onomasticon,” sv. *Aemath?). In the Midrash, 
Hamath is called Nyaa (= *Epiphaneia"; Gen. R. 
xxxvii. 8. Still, Turg. pseudo-Jonathan to Num. 
xiii. 22, Targ. Yer. to Num. xxxiv. 8, and the Syriac 
version of I Chron. xviii. 16 render * Hamath " by 
" Antiocheia," which was the most important Syrian 
town at the time of the Targumists. This place is 
now known by iis ancient name, “Hamah.”  Burck- 
hardt visited it in 1812, and saw the Hittite inscrip- 
tions in relief on stones. He describes the place as 
situated on both sides of the Orontes, and as having 
a population of 30,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pococke, Description of the Hast, i. 143; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 145; 
Robinson, Biblical Researches, Appendix, p. 176; Bäde- 
ker-Socin, Palestine, 3d ed., p. 424; Bubl, Geographie des 
Alten Palistina, 1896. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
HAMATH-ZOBAH: A place mentioned in II 

Chron. viii. 8, as having been taken by Solomon. 

Some conjecture that Hamath-zobah is the same as 

Hamath; but the rendering of the former as “ Bac- 

soba” by the Greek translators indicates that the 

two were distinct. 
E. G. H. B. P. 


HA-MAZKIR: A bibliographical magazine 
published by M. Steinschneider, twenty-one volumes 
of which, covering the years 1858-89, were issued. 
Its full title reads: “msnm: Ilebrüische Biblio- 
graphie: Blütter für Neuere und Aeltere Literatur 
des Judenthums.” If is an invaluable aid to the 
student of Jewish literature and history, as it con- 
tains, besides bibliographical information of the most 
varied sort, many independent essays and researches 
by Steinschneider himself and by the leading Jew- 
ish scholars of the period. It was continued in 1890 
by N. Brüll, in Fraukfort-on-the-Main, under the 
title “Central-Anzeiger für Jüdische Literatur.” 
Brül died before the first volume was completed. 
This was followed in 1896 by the * Zeitschrift für 
Hebrüische Bibliographie," published by H. Brody 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main); from 1900 on in conjunc- 
tion with A. Freimann. G. 


HAMBERGER, C. H.: Physician in Leipsic; 
died March 2, 1847, at an advanced age, He trans- 
lated G. D. de Rossi’s “Dizionario Storico degli 
Autori Ebrei" into German under the title * Histo- 
risches Wörterbuch der Jüdischen Schriftsteller und 
Ihrer Werke," Leipsic, 1839. His “Nordische Göt- 
terlehre," which appeared in 1826 under the pseudo- 
nym “H. A. M. Berger," was republished with the 
title * Nordische Mythologie," and under his own 
name, Zittau, 1885. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 359; Steinschneider, Cut. 


Bodl. col. 1031. 
S. M. K. 


HAMBRO, JOSEPH: Aulic councilor to the 
King of Denmark; born at Copenhagen Nov. 2, 
1780; died in London Oct. 8, 1848. He began his 
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career with a Hamburg firm, afterward, however, 
devoting himself, as general agent, to the develop- 
ment of his father's business. In this he was success- 
ful, establishing à branch in London, and extending 
his transactions throughout the northern countries 
of Europe. Hambro became an aulic councilor 
and Knight of the Dannebrog, and as early as 1820 
« Hofraad Hambro” was spoken of as “the richest 
man in Copenhagen.” Toward the end of his life 
his health broke down, and he lived for a time in 
Italy. Hemarried a Christian, and had his son bap- 
tized. In 1881 with his entire family he took up his 
permanent abode in London. He did not identify 
himself very closely with the affairs of his congre- 
gation. He remained, however, a member of the 
synagogue to the last, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Great Synagogue. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, April 24, 1891. 

^ M G. L. 

HAMBRO SYNAGOGUE: Founded in Lon- 
don by Mordecai HAMBURGER in 1702, as a protest 
against the tyranny of Abraham of Hamburg, the 
parnas of the Great Synagogue. Its members met 
at Hamburger's house, in Magpye alley, Fenchurch 
street, the rabbi being Jochanan Holleschau. It 
was the first attempt at an independent synagogue, 
and the ecclesiastical authorities of both the Sephar- 
dim and Ashkenazim combined to obtain an injunc- 
tion against a place of public Jewish worship in St. 
Mary Axe, so near to both Duke’s Place and Bevis 
Marks. A veto was obtained from the corporation ; 
but notwithstanding this the synagogue was erected 
in the garden attached to Hamburger’s house, the 
 foundation-stone being laid Siwan 3, 5485 (1725), 
by Wolf Priiger, after whom the synagogue was 
sometimes called. Generally, however, it was 
spoken of as “the Hambro’,” as it followed the 
ritual of Hamburg. Holleschau was succeeded by 
Meshullam Zalman, son of R. Jacob Emden, and he 
by Hirschel Levin, father of Dr. Herschell. The 
synagogue was pulled down in 1898 to make room 
for city improvements, and its place in the United 
Synagogue of London was taken by a new syna- 
gogue erected in Union street, Commercial road. 
Sec also LONDON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 
iii. 104-119; Harris, Jewish Year Book, 5663 (1902-03); Jew. 
Chron. April 22, 1897. 
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HAMBURG: German city on the right bank of 
the Elbe, between Sleswick-Holstein and Hanover. 
The first Jewish settlers were Portuguese Mara- 
nos, who had fled from their own country under 
Philip IL and Philip IIL, at first concealing their 
religion in their new place of residence. In 1608 
the aldermen (“Bürgerschaft ”) made complaints to 
the senate about the growing influx of Portuguese 
Jews. The senate asked ihe theological faculties 
of Jena and Frankfort-on-the-Oder for their opinions 
1n the matter, and iu 1612, after many negotiations, 
it was agreed that, in consideration of a payment 
made for their protection, the Jews should be toler- 
ated in the town as strangers, though they were not 
to be allowed to practise their religion publicly. 
According to a “rolla” or list of that time, they 
numbered 125 adults, besides servants and chil- 
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dren. From 1611 they possessed a cemetery in Al- 
tona, which was used until 1871 (see illustration s.v. 
ALTONA) In 1617 they obtained theright to choose 
four sworn brokers from among their own people; 
and later on this number was increased to fifteen. 

These Portuguese Jews, mainly engaged in the 
wholesale trade, greatly helped the commerce of the 
town. They were the first to open up trade with 
Spain and Portugal; they imported from the colo- 
nies sugar, tobacco, spices, cottons, etc., and they 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the Bank 

of Hamburg (1619). Of their eminent 
Seventeenth- men the best known is the physician 

Century Rodrigo de Castro, who lived in 

Sephardim. Hamburg from1594tillhisdeath. In 

recognition of his valuable profes- 
sional services the senate granted him the privilege 
of owning real estate in the town. Other notables 
were: Boccario Rosales, who distinguished himself 
as an astronomer, the emperor conferring upon him 
the title of “comes palatinus”; Joseph Frances, the 
poet: Moses Gideon ARPUDIENTE, the grammarian; 
and Benjamin Mussafia, the physician, philosopher, 
and linguist. 

As early as the year 1627 the Portuguese Jews 
possessed a small place of worship, styled * Talmud 
Torah,” in the house of Elijah Aboab Cardoso. Em- 
peror Ferdinand II. addressed bitter complaints to the 
senate about this *synagogue," the Catholics not 
being allowed to build a church in Hamburg at tbat 
time. But, in spite of this protest and the violent 
attacks of the Protestant clergy, the senate continued 
to protect the Jews. Their first hakam was Isaac 
Athias of Venice, whose successor was Abraham 
Hayyim de Fonseca (d. Iyyar, 5411 = 1651), also ha- 
kam of another synagogue, Keter Torah. In 1652 
the Portuguese formally constituted themselves a 
congregation with a large synagogue, Bet Israel, 
and chose as chief rabbi (“hakam de nacao”) the 
learned David Cohen de Lana (d. 1672). With him 
Hakam Moses Israel, and, a little later, Judah Carmi 
were rabbis of the congregation (both died in 1673). 
In 1656 Isaac Jesurun was called from Venice to 
Hamburg, there to take the place of chief rabbi 
(“hakam geral”) . . . “for the promotion of relig- 
ion and the general welfare," . . . as the oldest 
minute-book of the congregation says. Apparently 
offended by this call, Cohen de Lara took leave for 
a few months and afterward went to live at Amster- 
dam. After the death of Jesurun (1665), De Lara 
went back to Hamburg, where he died. 

Among the early elders of the congregation was 
Benedict de Castro, a son of Rodrigo, and, like his 
father, a well-known physician. In 1665 ihe Se- 
phardic congregation, at that time the only acknowl- 
edged Jewish community at Hamburg, consisted of 
about 120 families. Among these were several dis- 
tinguished by wealth and political influence: Daniel 
Abensur (d. 1711) was minister resident of tic King 
of Poland in Hamburg; Jacob Curiel (d. 1664) and 
Nuñez da Costa acted in a similar capacity to the 
King of Portugal; Diego (Abraham) Texeira (d. 
1666) and his son Manuel (Isaac) Texeira, who ad- 
ministered the fortune of Queen Christina of Sweden. 
Manuel was the celebrated minister resident of 
Queen Christina in Hamburg. Jacob Sasportas 
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taught from 1666 to 1672 at a bet ha-midrash 
founded by Manuel Texeira, and was often called 
upon, as hakam, to decide religious questions. 

The Hamburg Sephardic Jews took great interest 
in the movements of the false Messiah Shabbethai 
Zebi. They arranged celebrations in his honor in 
their principal synagogue, the young men wear- 
ing trimmings and sashes of green silk, “the livery 
of Shabbethai Zebi.”  Sasportas tried in vain to damp 
this enthusiasm, which was to be bitterly disap- 
pointed a few years later. Other rabbis of the con- 
gregation were Jacob ben Abraham Fidanque, Moses 
Hayyim Jesurun (d. 1691), Samuel Abaz (d. 1692), 
and Abraham ha-Kohen Pimentel (d. 1697). 

In 1697 the freedom of religious practise which the 
congregation had obtained was disturbea by hostile 
edicts of the aldermen, and the Jews were extortion- 
ately taxed. On this account many of the rich and 
important Portuguese Jews left Hamburg, some of 
them laying the foundation of the Portuguese con- 
gregation of Altona. Internal quarrels, and espe- 
cially the withdrawal of Jacob Abensur (minister 
resident of the King of Poland) and his followers, 
were other causes of the decline of the Sephardic 
congregation in Hamburg. 

In the meantime the German Jews had been in- 
creasing in importance and numbers, though they 
were not yet publicly protected by the Hamburg 
authorities. In 1583 twelve German-Jewish fam- 
ilies had asked in vain for admission to the town; 

in the second quarter of the seven- 
Ashkenazim. teenth century several Jewish mer- 
chants went to Hamburg, mostly 
from Altona, where, through the tolerance of the 
counts of Schaumburg, Jews had for some time 
been admitted. In the Danish safe-conduct 
(“Schutzbrief”) of 1641 granted to the Jews of Al- 
tona, protected Jews (“Schutzjuden”) living in 
Hamburg are mentioned. In 1648 the council of 
aldermen issued an order expelling the German 
Jews (“ Hochdeutsche Juden ") from the town. They 
moved to Altona, and were required to pay a 
monthly tax for the privilege of transacting busi- 
ness in Hamburg. In 1657 the Swedes invading 
Altona drove them out, and they, together with 
the other Jews of Altona, fled to Hamburg. At 
this time fifteen Jewish families remained in Ham- 
burg tacitly tolerated by the senate, and out of these 
families, which lived under Danish protection, the 
Altona congregation in Hamburg wasformed. Other 
German Jews were admitted after 1654, under the 
protection of the privileged Portuguese congre- 
gation—at first only as servants of the Portuguese— 
and these founded the Hamburg congregation, 
which continued to be under the control of the 
Portuguese till 1671. David Tebel is mentioned 
as their first rabbi. In 1671 both the Hamburg 
and the Altona congregation in Hamburg placed 
themselves under the chief rabbi of Altona. Soon 
afterward the Jewish congregation of Wandsbeck 
with its branch congregation in Hamburg joined 
this union, making one congregation known as 
“The Three Communities” (see ALTONA), the first 
chief rabbi being Solomon Mirels of Neumark (d. 
1706). 
The German Jews of Hamburg were principally 


engaged in retail businesses, and they soon became 
an important factor of the new town (“ Neustadt”), 
founded in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
But, having no right to live in Hamburg, they were 
persecuted most violently by the clergy, and their 
services were often disturbed. In 1697 the aldermen 
forced the senate to exact a large sum of money from 
the German Jews and to impose heavy restrictions 
upon them. In spite of the state of suppression in 
which the German Jews lived at this time there was 
much spiritual life among them. As a writer 
Glückel Hameln, who lived in Hamburg in 1700, 
deserves mention here: she left a highly interesting 
autobiography in Judeeo-German. 

In 1710 an imperial commission, which visited the 
town for the purpose of making peace between 
the senate and the aldermen, fixed the position of the’ 
Hamburg Jews by certain regulations (“ Reglement 

der Judenschaft in Hamburg Sowohl 

Eighteenth Portugiesischer als Hochdeutscher Na- 

Century. tion”), promulgated in the name of 

Emperor Joseph I. This edict became 

the fundamental law for the treatment of the Jews 

in Hamburg during the ensuing century. The Ger- 

man Jews were legally settled in Hamburg, and 

they enjoyed almost the same rights as the Portu- 
guese. 

The Portuguese, proud of their noble lineage, 
were very dissatisfied at being put on a level with the 
German Jews, and segregated themselves more and 
more from them. Asa result of this exclusiveness, 
and for want of fresh accessions, their community 
declined in the course of the eighteentli century and 
lost its leading position among the Hamburg Jews. 
Still, it had some well-known hakams; e.g., Jacob 
de Abraham Basan, who wrote an order of prayers 
(still extant) for a fast-day held after the earthquake 
of Lisbon (1705); and Benjamin Benveniste (d. 1757). 
But learning and interest in Jewish affairs waned in 
the Portuguese community, and its institutions 
were neglected. The shehitah, formerly under 
its sole supervision, went over to the German 
community, which in exchange had to pay to the 
Portuguese one-fourth (since 1856 one-eighth) of the 
total proceeds of the meat-tax. The principal syn- 
agogue of the Portuguese congregation was burned 
in the great fire of 1849; and since then they have 
possessed a small place of worship ouly, the serv- 
ice being maintained with all the old Spanish 
rites and melodies. Since the beginniag of the 
nineteenth century they have had no hakam. Their 
last preacher and spiritual chief was Judah CassuTo, 
who officiated as hazzan from 1897 to 1898. 

During the eighteenth century the three German 
communities of Hamburg flourished in their union 
with Altona and Wandsbeck. They had many emi- 
nent rabbis, of whom the most important were Eze- 
kiel Katzenellenbogen (1712-49), Jonathan Eybe- 
schütz (1749-64), and Raphael ha-Kohen (1776-99). 
The last chief rabbi of the Three Communities was 
Zebi Hirsch Zamosz (1803-07). 

In 1811, Hamburg being incorporated in the 
French empire, the Jews of that town were forced 
by an order of Napoleon to withdraw from the con- 
gregation of the Three Communities, and to form 
of the three Hamburg congregations a new commu- 
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nity. The constitution of this new community was 
established in the following year. At the same time 
the old restrictions were abolished, and 
Nineteenth full equality before the law was given 
Century. to the Hamburg Jews, as to all the 
Jews in the French empire. During 
Davoust's terrorism in the winter of 1818-14 the Jew- 
ish community had much to suffer through the ex- 
pulsion of its poorer members. In 1814, the town 
being freed from the French occupation, and the 
senate reestablished, civil rights were again denied 
to the Jews, although the latter had shown great 
attachment to their native town, This injustice was 
sanctioned by the Congress of Vienna (“ Deutsche 
Bundesacte ”), 1815. Of all the French institutions 
there remained only the civil registers of births, 
marriages, and deaths (these were kept separately 
for the Jews until 1865). In 1818 the Tempel 
was founded—a synagogue with an entirely modi- 
fied service, and with an organ, a choir, and a 
new and much abridged prayer-book. The Ortho- 
lox party obtained a strong leader in Isaac BER- 
NAYS, Who became chief rabbi or hakam of the Ger- 
man-Jewish community in 1821. Though conserv- 
ing the old forms of the service, he introduced the 
sermonin German, and treated the old Jewish teach- 
ings in a modern scientific spirit. He strongly op- 
posed the Tempel], where Eduard Kley (1818-40) and 
Gotthold Salomon (1818-57; d. 1868) preached; 
their successors were N. Frankfurter (1840-66), 
Max Stinger (1867-82), and H. Jonas (1858-89). 
After the sudden death of Bernays (1849), Anshel 
Stern became chief rabbi of the German-Jewish 
congregation (1851-88). 

In 1848 the Revolution brought about the eman- 
cipation of the Jews in Hamburg as in many other 
states of the German Confederation. In 1849 all 
members of the German-Jewish, as well as of 
the Portuguese congregation were free to acquire 
citizenship in the town. Every new Jewish 
settler, however, Portuguese excepted, was obliged 
to join the German-Jewish congregation, which 
formed a separate political corporation in the 
state. In 1864 this obligation was abolished. "The 
old German-Jewish congregation was now dissolved, 
&nd again constituted itself a congregation in 
Which membership was voluntary. It retained 
the exclusive care of all the institutions con- 
nected with education, charity, and burial The 
management of affairs relating to public wor- 
ship was transferred in 1867 to the Confedera- 
tion of Synagogues for the Orthodox, and to the 
Tempel-League for the Reform Jews. The Confed- 
cration of Synagogues received at the same time the 
two large synagogues belonging to the congrega- 
tion, and in return undertook to pay the salaries of 
the chief vabbi and other officials and to administer 
all the other ritual institutions, especially the 
shehitah. Since 1889 Marcus Hirsch (formerly at 
Alt-Ofen and Prague) has officiated as chief rabbi. 
The preachers of the Tempel-Verein or league are 
D. Leimdórfer (since 1882), Paul Rieger (since 1909), 
the latter's predecessor in office having been C. 
Seliomann (1889), : 

The German-Jewish congregation possesses two 
principal synagogues—one, situated in the Elb- 
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strasse, built in 1788 after the designs of the architect 
Sonnin; the other, on the Kohlhófen, opened in 
1859, and having 600 seats for men and 400 for 


women. The Tempel-League has its 
Institu- own house of worship, with about 400 
tions. seats for men and 250 for women. 


Besides these there are several smaller 
Synagogues maintained by societies, especially in 
the part of the town “ Vor Dem Dammthor," with 
its large Jewish population. "The largest of these is 
the Neue Dammthor-Synagoge, where Dr. Grun- 
wald officiated as preacher until Au g., 1903, when he 
was succeeded by Dr. Loewenthal. The hospital of 
the German-Jewish congregation, founded in 1848 by 
Saiomon Heine in remembrance of his wife, and later 
richly endowed by his son Karl Heine, possesses 
accommodation for 120 patients in the main building, 
and has an annex for smallpox and other infectious 
diseases. The community has, besides, an orphan 
asylum for boys, another for girls, a home for aged 
people, and an infirmary. 

The schools of the community are: 

1. The Talmud Torah, founded in 1804 as aschool 
for the poor, and for the teaching of Hebrew only, 
but wholly reorganized by Bernays in 1822 by the 
addition of lessons in German and various elemen- 
tary studies. After Bernays’ death it was conducted 
by Chief Rabbi Stern and changed into a high school, 
with lessons in French and English. Since 1889 it 
has been conducted by Dr. Goldschmidt, with a 
staff of 20 teachers and 500 pupils. 2. A high school 
of Jewish toundation, for boys, which was changed 
under Dr. hóe's direction into an interdenomina- 
tional school, called “Stiftungsschule of 1815,” and 
is now attended mainly by Christian pupils. 3. 
The Girls’ School, founded in 1818, now housed in 
a building erected at the experse of Marcus Nord- 
heim (d. 1899), where 600 girls are taught by 18 gov- 
ernesses and 2 masters, the head mistress being Miss 
Marcus. 4. Since 1898 there exists a high school 
for girls, founded under the chief rabbi Hirsch. 

The community possesses two ancient burying- 
grounds, which are seldom used now: one at Otten- 
sen, a suburb of Altona, the oldest part of which 
wasacquired in 1664, and another, *on the Grindel," 
acquired in 1711, and which served as principal 
cemetery for the community after that of Altona, 
formerly common to both towns, was forbidden 
(1884) to the Hamburg Jews. Since 1888 the com- 
munity has owned a large burial-place adjoining the 
municipal cemetery at Ohlsdorf; but as the inviola- 
bility of the graves was guaranteed for a certain 
time only, Chief Rabbi Stern did not consider the 
cemetery to be in accordance with the Jewish law. 
He therefore induced a number of his followers to 
buy a plot of land at Langenfelde, near Altona, 
for use as a burial-ground. 

There are three religious foundations (called 
“ Klaus”), which maintain several scholars who live 


exclusively for the study of the Talmud and deliver 


regular lectures thereon; also a large number of char- 
itable institutions of various kinds, including free 
dwellings for the poor, and societies for loans, for the 
distribution of food, fuel, and clothes, and for the as- 
sistance of poor school-children, widows, strangers, 
mourners, the sick, the aged, and lying-in women. 
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There are also provisions for free scholarships, for 
the transportation of poor school-children to the 
country (“ Feriencolonien ”), and for the promotion of 
handicrafts. Hamburg possesses a society for Jew- 
ish history and literature, another for Jewish folk- 
lore, and a Jewish public library. 

Besides the rabbis the following important Ham- 
burg Jews deserve mention here: Salomon Heine 
(1767-1844), a financial genius and most charitable 
man, founder of the Jewish hospital; Gabriel Riesser 
(1806-63), who fought for the emancipation of the 
Jews, member of the Frankfort national assembly in 
1848 and of the parliament of Erfurt in 1850, judge 
in Hamburg (the first Jew in Germany to hold that 
office) from 1860, and vice-president of the coun- 
cil of aldermen; M. Isler, chief librarian of the 
municipal library; Anton Rée (1815-91), peda- 
gogue and member of the Reichstag; Isaac Wolff- 
son (1817-95), lawyer and president of the coun- 
cil of aldermen, member of the commission for the 
new German civil code; M. W. Hinrichsen, mem- 
ber of the Reichstag (d. 1902); Siegmund Hinrich- 
sen, president of the council of aldermen (d. 1902); 
B. Pollini, manager of the Hamburg Theater (d. 
1897). The following were born at Hamburg: Sam- 
son Raphael Hirsch (1808-88), the energetic leader 
of modern Orthodox Judaism; Jacob Bernays, the 
philologist (1894-81), professor at the University of 
Bonn; Michael Bernays, his brother (1884-97), pro- 
fessor in Munich. 

The Jewish population at Hamburg, which in 1814 
numbered about 7,000, was 17,800 out of a total 
population of 626,000 in 1895. The number of con- 
tributing members of the German congregation is 
3,585; that of the Portuguese, about 400. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Protocol-Book and Acts of the Portuguese 

Congregation (unpublished); Acts of the Municipal Ar- 

chives of Hamburg (unpublished); Memoiren der Glückel 

von Hameln, ed. D. Kaufmann, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896 

A. Feilchenfeld, difany und Blütezeit der Hamburger Par- 

tugiesengemeinde, Hamburg, 1895; idem, A elteste Gesch. der 

Deutschen Juden in Hamburg, in Monatsschrift, 1899; M. 

M. Haarbleicher, Zwei Epochen aus der Gesch. der Deutsch- 

Israclitischen Gemeinde in Hamburg, Hamburg, 1867; M. 

Grunwald, in Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Jtid. Volks- 

kunde, xii; idem, Hamburg’s Deutsche Juden bis zur 

Auflösung der Dreigemeinde, 1811, 1903-01. 

D. A. FE. 


Typography (including that of Altona): Ac- 
cording to the Oppenheim Catalogue, which, how- 
ever, is questioned by Steinschneider, the *'Asarah 
Ma'amarot " was printed in 1680 at Hamburg. There 
is no doubt concerning the fact that from 1686 
Thomas Rose, a Christian bookseller of Hamburg, 
was engaged in printing Hebrew books; the Earlier 
Prophets, with the commentary of Abravanel and 
the annotations of Jacob Fidanque, bear his imprint. 
Samuel ben Jacob of Glogau, who, in 1689, printed, 
in conjunction with a certain Gamaliel, the “ Zera‘ 
Berek,” was a compositor in Rose’s office. Between 
1700 and 1708 no mention of Rose occurs; but his 
establishment still existed in 1715. In 1708 he pub- 
lished the *'Ta'ame ha-Mizwot,” which had been, in 
the previous year, edited at Amsterdam; in 1715 he 
published the * Miktab me-Eliyahu," the last work 
known to have come from his press. 

His son Johann continued his establishment until 
1721. Among his publications were the * Lekot ha- 
Kemah” of Moses Hagiz (1711) and the “Sha‘are 


"Torah" of Solomon Hanau (1719). From this press 


came, according to Steinschneider, the “ Zemirot 
Purim ” (1715), a Purim parody with a Judo-Ger- 
man translation by Samuel ben Mordecai Poppert. 

During 1710-11 Isaac Hezekiah di Cordova estab- 
lished a press for which Isaac ben Joseph Benveniste 
and Isaac ben Moses Hayyim Levi 
Horwitz were compositors. Notypo- 
graphical records exist for the years 
between 1721 and 1780; but in the lat- 
ter year a press was founded by Leser and Nathan 
ben Moses Mai. It endured ten years; among its. 
compositors at various times were Jacob ben Judah 
Lób ben Zerach (1788) and Mattathiah ben Judah 
Lób Guttmann (1790). 

The first printing establishment at Altona was. 
founded by the above-mentioned Samuel ben Mor- 
decai Poppert in 1720, in which year he produced 
the * Megillat Antiokus”; but, his means being lim- 
ited, his productions were few. Between 1721 and 
1781 he issued the following: an index to the Tal- 
mud entitled * Me'orer ha-Zikkaron”; Jacob ben 
Joel's annotations on the Pentateuch entitled “ She- 
'erit Ya‘akob”; Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen's direc- 
tions for “Jahrzeit”; “Selihot”; “Abot de-Rabbi 
Natan ”; dirges for the Ninth of Ab; “ Danielbuch,” 
in Judwo-German rimes; anew edition of the above- 
mentioned Purim parody; and, finally, “Spanische 
Heiden,” in Judseo-German, A new printing-press, 
which, however, had but a brief existence, was. 
founded in 1732 by Ephraim Heckscher with the 
“ Zera‘ Yisrael” of Israel ben Jacob as its first pub- 
lication. | 

In 1735 Aaron ben Elijah Cohen opened a printing 
establishment, which was still active in 1764. But 
for the ^ Adne Paz? of Ephraim ben Samuel Heck- 
scher, published in 1748, nothing would be known 
of the * Ncue Druckerei " founded by Abraham ben 
Israel Halle. Owing to its proximity to Hamburg, 
the printing-house in Altona was practically a 
branch of that of the former city, Among the print- 
ers of Altona may be counted Jacob ben Zebi Emden 
(yay), from whose press came the polemical works. 
against Jonathan Eybeschütz. The most important 
printing establishment of Altona was that founded 
by Moses ben Mendel Bonn, which is still active, the 
most noteworthy of its later productions being the 
catalogue of the manuscripts of the Hamburger 
Stadtbibliothek, edited by Steinschneider (1878). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassel and Steinschneider, Jüdische Typo- 

graphie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, pp. 

80-87; Steinschneider, in Ludwig Geiger's Zeitschrift für 

die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, i.; idem, Cat. Bodl. 

s.v. Rose, ete. 
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HAMBURGER, JACOB: German rabbi and 
author: born at Loslau, Silesia, Nov. 10, 1826. He 
received his early education in Ratibor, and then at- 
tended the veshibot of Hotzenplotz, Presburg, and 
Nikolsburg, and the University of Breslau. In 185° 
he was called as rabbi to Neustadt-bei-Pinne, and in 
1859 went to Mecklenburg-Strelitz as * Landesrah- 
biner,” which position he still (1903) occupies. Jn 
addition to various articles and sermons, he has pub- 
lished *Geist der Hagada, Sammlung Hagadischer 
Aussprüche aus den Talmudim und Midraschim, 
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Leipsic, 1859. This work, published by the Insti- 
tut zur Fórderung der Israelitischen Literatur, was 
intended as the first 
of a series, but was 
never continued. It 
may be regarded as 
the forerunner of the 
Jewish encyclopedia 
which he began to 
publish in 1862, under 
the title “ Realency- 
clopüdie des Juden- 
thums," of which three 
volumes have ap- 
peared. The first part 
contains Biblical ar- 
ticles, and the second 
Talmudic articles, the 
third being supple- 
mentary. A second 
edition appeared in 
Leipsic in 1896. <As 
the work of one man it is a remarkable monu- 
ment of the author's industry and learning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1896, No. 47. 


Jacob Hamburger. 
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HAMBURGER (HAMBURG), JACOB BEN 
MORDECAI WIENER: Chief rabbi of Prague; 
died Nov. 12, 1753. Hamburger was one of the 
rabbis who in 1725 signed the address to the Polish 
Jews warning them against the Shabbethaians. He 
was the author of a work entitled * Kol Kol Ya'a- 
kob,” containing novell on several treatises of the 
Talmud, collectanea on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, and 
homiletic notes on the Pentateuch arranged in the 
order of the parashiyyot (Prague, 1802). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hock, Gal ‘Ed, p. 53, No. 101 ; Monatsschrift, 
xxxvi. 214; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 359, 


K. M. SEL. 


HAMBURGER, MORDECAI (known also as 
Marcus Moses): English communal leader; born 
in Hamburg about 1660; died in London about 
1730; founder of the Hambro’ Synagogue. He wasa 
son of R. Moses ben Lob, one of the founders of the 
Altona community. He married Fradche, the 
daughter of Glückel von Hameln, and settled in 
London at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Having challenged the validity of a divorce granted 
by R. Uri Phoebus (Aaron Hart) to Ascher Ensel 
Cohen from his first wife on the ground that the 
pressure of his creditors compelled him to emigrate 
to the West Indies, Mordecai was put in “herem.” 
His business was thus brought to a standstill, and 
his offer of £500 as a guarantee for his future good 
conduct was refused. Mordecai thereupon opened a 
Synugogue in his own house in Magpye alley, Fen- 
church street, and engaged as rabbi Jochanan Holle- 
schau, formerly his teacher, who had previously been 
a member of the London bet din. Several distin- 
guished Continental rabbis, including Zebi Ashke- 
nazi, dissolved the decree of excommunication a gainst 
Mordecai, who then purchased a burial-ground in 
Hoxton and a site for a new synagogue in St. Mary 
Axe. Through the influence of Moses Hart, of the 
Great Synagogue, brother of R. Uri Phoebus, the 


city prohibited the erection of the synagogue in St. 
Mary Axe. In 1711 pecuniary troubles forced the 
hitherto successful Mordecai to emigrate; but in 1721 
he returned to London with a large fortune, and in 
spite of the opposition of the Dukes Place and 
Devis Marks synagogues, he built his long-projected 
synagogue in the garden adjoining his house in 
Magpye alley (1725). The synagogue was styled 
the HAMBRO’ as conforming originally to the Ham- 
burg minhag. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Harris, in The Jewish Year Book, 5663, p. 
26: D. Kaufmann, in Transactions Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. ii. 
109 et seg.; Lucien Wolf, in Jew. Chron. Nov. 18, 1892. 


J. S. Lk. 

HAMBURGER, WOLF (ABRAHAM BEN- 
JAMIN): Talmudical scholar and head of the yeshi- 
bah in Fürth; born Jan. 26, 1770; died May 15, 1850. 
He was a contemporary of R. Moses Sofer, and 
is mentioned by the latter in his “Hatam Sofer.” 
He wrote: (1) “Sha‘ar ha-Zekenim,” in two parts, 
the first containing homilies, responsa, and ethics; 
the second, responsa on civil law (Sulzbach, 1880); 
(2) “Simlat Binyamin,” in three parts: («) *Simlat 
Binyamin,” responsa on the ritual laws of Orah 
Hayyim and Yoreh De‘ah; (5) “ Nahalat Binyamin,” 
responsa on the ritual laws of Eben ha-‘Ezer, 
Hoshen Mishpat, and Haggadot, followed by a 
treatise on circumcision and by some homilies; (c) 
“Sha‘ar Binyamin,” halakic novell on different sec- 
tions of the Talmud (Fiirth, 1840-41); (3) “ Kol Bo- 
kim,” a funeral oration on the death of Meshullam 
Zalman Cohen (čb. 1820); (4) “Allon Bakut,” fu- 
neral orations on the death of Herz Scheuer and 
others (2 vols., 2b. 1823); (5) a funeral cration on the 
death of Maximilian Joseph L,King of Bavaria (25. 
1825). 

Hamburger was one of the last, if not the last, 
head of a yeshibah in Germany who, without hold- 
ing an official position in the congregation, devoted 
his time to the teaching of the Talmud; his wife 
carried on a business, and thus supported the 
household. Hamburger was strictly Orthodox, al- 
though opposed to religious ecstasy and mysticism 
(*Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1846, pp. 266, 848). With 
the beginning of the Reform movement, about 1830, 
when the government aided the advocates of inno- 
vations in the Jewish fold, he had to contend with 
mauy adversities of which he bitterly complains in 
his books (see especially preface to “Simlat Binya- 
min”). His yeshibah was closed, and he was forced 
to leave the city. A great many prominent rabbis 
were his disciples, among them: Seligman Baer 


BAMBERGER of Würzburg, Isaac Lowy of Fürth, 


and David EINHORN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1031; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 859: L. Lowenstein. in Geigers Jtid. Zeit. ii. 
8S; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 788, 
162: Fuenn, eee Yisrael, p. 304; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
1850, pp. 320, 359. 

K. M. SEL. 
HA-MEASSEF. See 


ICALS 
HA-MEBASSER. See PERIODICALS, 
HA-MEHAKKER. See PERIODICALS. 
HA-MELIZ (lit. “the interpreter,” but used in 

Neo-Hebrew in the sense of * advocate"): The old- 

est Hebrew newspaper in Russia. It was founded 


MEassEFIM; PERIOD- 


Ha-Meliz 


Hammer 


by Alexander ZEDERBAUM, in Odessa, in 1860, as a 
weekly, and was transferred to St. Petersburg in 
1871. Its publication was several times suspended 
for lack of support or by order of the authorities; 
but it was always revived by the resource and en- 
ergy of Zederbaum. “ĦHa-Meliz” began to appear 
daily in 1886; it is the only Hebrew daily paper 
published in the Russian capital. Leon Rabino- 
witz, who succeeded Zederbaum in 1898, is the editor 
(1908). “ Ha-Meliz ” has always beena represent- 
ative of the progressive or *haskalah" movement, 
and even so severe a critic as Kowner admits that 
*it has been more useful to the Jews than have the 
other Hebrew newspapers" (* Heker Dabar," pp. 52 
et seg., Warsaw, 1860). While it is not so literary 
or scientific as some of its contemporaries, it usually 


has more Mews ad Aiscussions of interest. and is 


consequently more popular. 
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TITLE-HEADING OF THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


Dr. J. A. Goldenblum was for many years asso- 
ciated with Zederbaum in its publication. A. 
Friedberg and J. L. Gordon are the best known of 
its associate editors. Almost every prominent He- 
brew writer of the last forty years has at one time 
or another contributed toit. ^"Kohelet"(St. Peters- 
burg, 1881), * Migdonot" (ib. 1883), “ Meliz Ahad 
Minni Elef” (on the occasion of the appearance of 
No. 1,000; 2b. 1884), “Leket Amarim” (ib. 1889), 
and “Arba‘ah Ma’amarim” (ib. 1898) are collec- 
tions of literary and scientific articles which appeared 
as supplements to “Ha-Mcliz” in Zederbaum's 
time. “ Ha-Yekeb” (zd. 1894), “ Ha-Osem ” and “ Ha- 
Gat" (db. 1897), and “ Ha-Gan " (dò. 1899) are similar 
publications issued by Zederbaum’s successor. 

J. P. Wr 

HAMELN (also known as Hamelin): Prus- 
sian town on the Hamel and Weser. Jews are re- 
corded as present in Hameln as early as 1277. About 
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the middle of the following century (1841) a consid- 
erable number of Jews lived there. They were ad. 
mitted by the city council at moderate tax rates for 
d of ten, sometimes only six, years; on May 

1944. they were permitted to build “ene scole” 
ees ; not long after, at the time of the 
Black Death, they were expelled. Before 1557, 
however, they had been readmitted, for in that year 
Duke Henry the Younger decreed the expulsicn of 
all Jews living on Guelfic territory. On Jan. 6, 
1590, his successor, Henry Juiius, issued a like decree, 
The city council of Hameln, like those of Hanover 
and Góttingen, pleaded for its Jewish inhabitants; 
and when the Jews of Prague petitioned Emperor 
Maximilian II. for his intervention, upon the latter’s 
advice the duke repealed the order. 


At the end of the seventeenth century only a few 


Jewish families lived in Hameln: Glückel von Ha- 
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meln, whose memoirs have made the place famous in 
Jewish history, mentionstwo. Untilaboutthemiddle 
of the preceding century they had supported them- 
selves by moncey-lending. Not until the political 
transformation of Germany after 1848 did their social 
position improve. At present about fifty Jewish 
families live in Hameln. 

The only prominent names in the history of the 
Jewish congregation are those of Joseph Hamelin 
and Joseph Gershon Spiegelberg. The former, who 
was the father-in-law of Glückel, is mentioned in 
some documents under the name of * Jost” or “ Jobst 
Goldschmidt ”;, in one of these documents the com- 
plaint is made that “he is surrounded with such 
pomp that it can scarcely be told." In 1659 he be- 
came the father-in-law of the famous court Jew 
Liepmann Cohen, or Liffmann Behrens, of Han- 
over, whose daughter Genendel married David OP- 
PENHEIM. Joseph Gershon Spiegelberg (1802-44) 
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was the central figure in his community, which still 
enjoys the fruits of his remarkable activity. He 
wasa veterinary surgeon, who even in that reac- 
tionary period was honored with commissions from 
the royal Hanoverian government; and he was very 
active in congregational affairs. A benevolent 
society has existed in Hameln for centuries. 
The synagogue now in use was designed by the 
architect Oppler (who built the synagogue at Han- 
over also); it was dedicated July 2, 1879. The 
present cemetery has been in use since 1742; of the 
older cemeteries there is no trace. The following 
among the rabbis of Hameln should be mentioned: 
Eliezer Leser Langenzahn (d. 1749); Nathan ben 
Lób Hamel(d. 1751); Joseph, son of Simeon Levi 
(d. 1761); Moses Judah Selkeli (d. 1782). Joshua 


Leszynsky ld- July 9.1992) was “official of the svn- 


agogue ” during the fifties and sixties of the last 
century. He was succeeded by Abraham Rosen- 
baum (1873-97). Hamoeln's present population of 
about 20,000 includes 248 Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland, p. 20, 
Brunswick ; Pufendorf, Observatt, ii. 268; Sprenger, Gescit. 
der Stadt Hameln, p. 8t, Hanover, 1826; Wiener, in Jahr- 
buch des Historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen, 1861, p. 
958: Meinardus, Urkundenbuch des Stiftes und der Stadt 
Hameln, 1887, Nos. 360, 361, 887; Kaufmann, Aus Heinrich 
Heine's Ahnensaal, p. 52, Breslau, 1896; idem, R. Jair Cha- 
jim Bacharach, Treves, 1894; idem, Samson Wertheim er, 
Vienna, 1888; Memoiren der GUickel von Hameln, 1896; 
Lewinsky, Der Hildesheimer Rabbiner Samuel Hameln, in 
Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, 1900. 
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HAMELN, GLUCKEL OF (Glückel von Ha- 
meln): German diarist; born about 1646 in Hamburg ; 
died 1794 at Metz. In 1649, when the German Jews 
were expelled from Hamburg, Glückel's parents 
moved to Altona; but in consequence of the Swe- 
dish invasion of that city in 1657 they returned to 
Hamburg. Glückel frequented the “heder” and 
was made acquainted with the Holy Scriptures as 
well as with the German-Jewish literature of the 
time. When barely fourteen she was married to 
Hayyim Hameln, and settled in the small town of 
Hameln. After a year the young couple moved to 
Hamburg, and lived there at first in modest circum- 
stances, which by their industry were soon greatly 
improved, For a time they were associated with 
Jost Liebmann, afterward court jeweler to the 
Great Elector. 

Glückel had six sons and as many daughters, 
whom she brought up very carefully and married 
to members of the best Jewish families in Germany. 
Her eldest daughter was married toa son of the 
wealthy court Jew Elias Gompertz at Cleve, and 
the wedding (1674) was celebrated in the presence 
of members of the electoral family of Brandenburg. 

In 1689 Hayyim Hameln died, and Glückel was 
left with eight young children, the four others being 
already married. Besides their education she had 
to direct the large business left by ber husband, 
which she managed with great success. She had 
planned, after she should have married all her chil- 
dren, to spend the remainder of her life in Palestine, 
but heavy losses in business changed her plans, and 
at the age of fifty-four she married the wealthy 
banker Cerf Levy of Metz (1700). Unfortunately, 
one year after the marriage Levy lost both his own 
fortune and that of his wife, and Glückel, hitherto 
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accustomed to opulence, became dependent upon 
her husband's children. After the death of Levy 
(1712) she settled in the horae of her daughter 
Esther, wife of Moses Krumbach-Schwab of Metz. 
Here she passed the last years of her life, occupied 
with the writing of her memoirs. 

Glückelleft an autobiography consisting of seven 
books written in Judseo-German interspersed with 
Hebrew, in which she relates her own varied expe- 
riences and many important events of the time. 
She often adds homiletic and moral stories of some 
length, taken partly from Midrash and Talmud, 
partly from Judxo-German books, which evidence 
wide reading. Her son, Moses Hameln, rabbi of 
Baiersdorf and son-in-law of the court Jew Samson 
Daiersdorf, copied the whole work from his mother's 
manuscript, and from this copy David Kaufmann 


edited it. ‘The work contains most valuable infor- 
mation about the life of the German Jews, especially 
in Hamburg and Altona. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Memoiren der Glückel von Hameln, 
edited, with an introduction, by D. Kaufmann, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1896; A. Feilchenfeld, Die Aelteste Gesch. der 
Juden in Hamburg, Breslau, 1899, 

D A. Fk. 


HAMEZ. See LEAVEN. 

HAMMATH (“hot springs”): One of the forti- 
fied cities of Naphtali (Josh, xix. 85). It is proba- 
bly the same as Hammoth-dor, which was allotted 
to the Levites in Naphtali (20. xxi. 32), and which, 
in the parallel list of I Chron. vi. 76, is called “ Ham- 
mon.” For its geographical position see EMMAUS. 

E. G. H. | M. SEL. 

HAMMEAH, TOWER OF (A. V. “tower of 
Meah"): Tower near the sheep-gate of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39). The rendering of the Greek 
version, *the tower of the hundred," might be in- 
terpreted to mean that the tower either was garri- 
soned by one hundred men, or was one hundred 
cubits high, or had one hundred steps. 

E. G. H. B. P. 

HAMMEDATHA (nnn): Father of Haman 
(Esth. iii. 1, 10; viii. 5; ix. 10, 94). Heis generally des- 
ignated as the * Agagite,” being referred to only once 
(2b. ix. 10) without that epithet. The name, derived 
from the Persian, signifies ^ given by the moon.” 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

HAMMER: The following designations for 
“hammer” are found in the Hebrew Bible: 

1. “Makkabah” (‘makkebet”): A tool or im- 
plement used by the stone-cutter for hewing stone 
(I Kings vi. 7); by the smith in fashioning iron (Isa. 
xliv. 12), or in fastening an idol “that it move not." 
(Jer. x. 4); and by the Bedouin to drive his tent-pin 
into the ground (Judges iv. 21). 

2. “Pattish”: This word manifestly signifies a 
larger implement than the makkabah. It was used 
to smooth gold plates (Isa. xli. 7) and to break rocks 
in pieces (Jer. xxiii. 29). In Jer. l. 28 Nebuchad- 
nezzaris called “the hammer [“pattish”] of the 
whole earth.” 3 

3. * Halmut ‘amelim”: A term occurring in Judges 
v. 26, and of which the meaning is very doubtful. 
* Halmut ” is usually translated “hammer,” but the 
grammatical construction of the word makes a con- 
crete meaning improbable. It is also little likely 
that “‘amelim,” which accompanies it, is a derisive 
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designation for “workmen.” Probably there is a 
mistake in the text; but it is difficult to see how it 
might be improved. 

4.“ Kelappah”: A designation found in Ps. Ixxiv. 
6. Itis perhaps synonymous with the Assyrian “ ka- 
labah " and “ kalapati," and seems to designate a kind 
of ax or hatchet rather than a hammer. 

E. G. H. W. N. 

HAMMERSCHLAG, JOSEPH (NATHAN 
NAT'A HAZZAN BEN MOSES NAPHTALI 
HIRSCH): Moravian cabalist; lived in the seven- 
teenth century. He was the author of the follow- 
ing: "Or ha.Ganuz," commentary on part of the 
Zohar (begun in 1648); “Sefer Mo'ade ha-Shem,” a 
treatise on the calendar, beginning with the year 
1681 (written at Nikolsburg); cabalistic notes on 
the prayers, written on the margins of printed copies 
of the Psalmsand of the prayers for the first evening 
of Rosh ha-Shanah. These three works are extant 
in manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Nos. 2168, 

3; 1999, 33 2277, L; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 360; Wolf, Bibl. 

Hebr. iii. 853. 

K. M. Sc. 

HAMMERSTEIN, OSCAR: Amcrican theat- 
rical manager; born at Berlin May 8, 1848, where 
he was educated. In March, 1863, he emigrated to 
America and settled in New York city, where he 
engaged in cigar-making. Turning to journalism, 
he became editor of the “United States Tobacco 
Journal”; he also invented cigar-making machinery 
which in some respects revolutionized the industry. 
In 1883 Hammerstein entered the theatrical field as 
manager of the old Thalia Theater, later becoming 
connected with Neuendorff in the management of the 
Germania Theater. Hammerstein subsequently 
built and managed the following theaters in New 
York: Harlem Opera House; Harlem Music Hall; 
Columbus Theater; Manhattan Opera House; The 
Olympia; Criterion Theater; Victoria Theater; and 
Belasco Theater; he is now (1908) building the Drury 
Lane Theater. Hammerstein has written a number 
of musical productions, some of which have attained 
wide popularity. Among the more important of 
these are: “The Kohinor,” a musical comedy (1894); 
“ Margarite,” an opera ballet (1895); * War Bubbles,” 
a musical comedy (1896); “Santa Maria,” an opera 
(1896); and “Sweet Marie,” an opera (1901). 

S. I. G. D. 

HAMMON: 1. À placein the territory of Asher, 
mentioned in Josh. xix. 28, between Rehob and 
Kanah. It is believed that the ruins now called 
" Ummel-'Amud" (or “‘Awamid ”) occupy its site. 
2. A city allotted to the Levites out of the tribe 
of Naphtali, and assigned with its suburbs to 
the descendants of Gershom (I Chron. vi. 61 [A. V. 
76]. B. P. 

8. Name of a deity (qon by) mentioned in two 
Phenician inscriptions dedicated to “ El-Hammon ” 
and discovered by Ernest Renan in the ruins of 
Hammon, the modern Umm al-‘Awamid, between 
Tyre and Acre. One of these inscriptions is dated 
221 B.C., under the government of Ptolemy III. The 
Biblical place-names were possibly connected with 
the name of this deity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For No. 8, C. I. S. i. (text) 33; G. Hoff- 
mann, Ueber Einige Phón. Inschriften, in Abhandlungen 


der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Góttingen, xxxvi. 21; Baethgen, Beitrüge zur Semitischen 
Religions-Gesch. p. 27. 

BG. H, M. Sc. 


HAMMURABI: King of Shinar; perhaps iden- 
tical with Abraham's contemporary, Amraphcel, 
who is mentioned in Gen. xiv. 9; the sixth king in 
the first dynasty of Babylon. Hammurabi was the 
founder of the united Babylonian empire; he con- 
quered Rim-Sin, King of Larsa and Sumer-Accad, 
joined the northern and southern kingdoms, and thus 
established the Dabylonian empire, with its capital 
at Babylon. It is supposed to have been Hammu- 
rabi who laid the foundations of Dabylon's prosper- 
ity, and made it the first city of the Orient, a position 
which it maintained until the time of the Seleucids. 
The direct traces of the connection between this first 
dynasty of Babylon and the West are still scanty.” 
An inscription on a stone slab seems to represent 
Hammurabi in the capacity of * King of Amuru.” 

Hammurabi ruled from 2207 to 2218 [2394—9339, 
Oppert]. His father and predecessor was Sin- mubal- 

lit. The later Babylonians regarded 
His Reign. Hammurabi's period as the golden age 
| ofthe Babylonian empire. After con- 
quering the south Hammurabi improved its eco- 
nomic conditions. In the preceding period the 
canals, the efficient condition of which was essen- 
tial to the cultivation of the land, had probably been 
very much neglected. ammurabi endeavored 
to restore to the land its former fruitfulness by 
building a new canal, which he named “ Ham- 
murabi Is the Blessing of the People.” Other ac- 
counts in his inscriptions record his building opera- 
tions in connection with the most important 
sanctuaries of the land. Thus he continued the 
work, already begun by his predecessor Rim-Sin, 
on the temple of Ishtar at Zarilab in southern 
Babylonia; he "* maderich ” the city of Ur, the home 
of Abraham; rebuilt the sun-temples at Larsa and 
Sippar; and beautified and enlarged the temples of 
Babylon (E-sagila) and Borsippa (E-zida). Ham- 
murabi died after an unusually long reign (fifty-five 
years), and left the newly founded Babylonian em- 
pire, firmly established and unified, to his son Samsu- 
iluna (2209-2180 [2389—2304, Oppert]). The latter's 
policy, like that of his successors, seems to have 
been the same as Hammurabi's. 

The most important of all the Hammurabi inscrip- 
tionsis without doubt that found at Susa, containing 

his code of laws. Thisinscription was 


Ham- brought to light on the acropolis of 
murabi’s Susaby J. de Morgan, at the head ofa 
Code. French archeological expedition, as a 


result of excavations carried on in 
December and January, 1901-09. The laws are in- 
scribed in forty-four lines on a block of black diorite 
2.20 meters in height, and constitute the most valu- 
able known monument of Babylonian culture, the 
oldest document of the kind in the history of human 
progress. A bas-relief on the monument shows the 
king in a devout attitude before the sun-god Samas, 
who, seated, instructs him in the law. The god 
wears a crown, while in his right hand he holds a 
style and a circular object of symbolicimport, This 
monument stood originally in the sun-temple of 
Ebabarra at Sippar. Thence it was carried to Susa 
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by the Elamite conqueror Shutruk-Nahhunte in 1100 
p.c. From a statement in the inscription it appears 
that a duplicate of the stone codex was erected in 
the temple of E-sagila at Babylon. Fragments of à 
second copy have been found in Susa itself. Four 
fragments of a copy in clay made for Assurbanipal’s 
library are preserved in the British Museum. The 
code is a collection of decrees, which, however, do 
not constitute a legal system as generally under- 
stood. Private and criminal law are not separated. 
The transitions are arbitrary and lack any logical 
principle of succession. Paragraphs 128-194 are es- 
pecially noticeable, containing regulations concern- 
ing marriage, family possessions, inheritance, and 
adopted children. 

The picture of civilization which these laws un- 

roll compels a change in the traditional ideas of the 
ancient Orient. A large number of regulations show 
a wholly unsuspected 
degree of culture. 
Manual labor, archi- 
tecture,  ship-build- 
ing, commerce, and 
agriculture form the 
subject-matter of the 
code. There was a 
decided advance over 
the Bedouin civiliza- 
tion, since the Baby- 
lonians were under 
the protection of a 
prince who was like a 
father to his subjects. 
Only the slave seems 
tohave been excluded 
from this protection ; 
he was regarded as 
a chattel, as in Mosaic 
law, but with the 
difference that the 
“ ‘ebed ? in Israel was 
protected by the 
law against inhuman 
treatment (Ex. xxi. 
20), whereas the slave 
in Babylonia, accord- 
ing to paragraph 
282, was exposed 
to pitiless barbarity. | YEUX 
The degrees of the o 
social scale are not 
Shown very clearly. 
The ranks of priest, king, free-born, and freed- 
man were distinguished, as well as the class of 
slaves. Artisans belonged to the lower classes; even 
the physician was reckoned among them. Like them, 
lie received a “wage”; whereas the architect, like 
the artist, received a “fee” (“kistu”). Paragraphs 
198-214 contain the penal code; a free-born man 
was about equivalent to two freedmen, and a freed- 
man to about two slaves. 

The laws concerning marriage and inheritance, 
property and punishments, show much similarity 
to the regulations of the Torah. Genesis xvi. 8 and 
Xxx. 8, where the relation of Sarah to Hagar, and 
of Rachel to Bilhah, is spoken of, have light thrown 


anunurabi Before the Sun-God. 
(From a stele found at Susa.) 


upon them by paragraph 145 of Hammurabi’s code: 
“If a man takes a wife and she bears him children 
and he desires to take a concubine—if he takes the 
concubine into his house, this concubine shall not be 
equal to the wife.” In Lev. xx. 10 and Deut. xxii. 
22 it is decreed that in case of adultery on the part 
of a wife both parties to the guilt shall be put to 

death; paragraph 129 of Hammurabi's 


Parallels code corresponds to this: "If any 
with man's wife is found lying with another 
Mosaic man, they shall both be bound and 
Code. thrown into the water." Exactly the 


same law is found in Deut. xxii. 25-26 
asin the code, paragraph 190: "If any one forces 
the betrothed of another, who has not yet known a 
man and is still living in her father's house—if he is . 
found lying with her, he shall be put to death, but 
the, woman shall be guiltless.” An accusation 
brought against a 
woman by her hus- 
band is decided by 
appealing to God's 
judgment: the * jeal- 
ousy offering?" in 
Num. v. 11-81 is a 
parallel. Paragraphs 
7 and 122 treat of 
the business of de- 
positing goods 
(comp. Ex. xxii. 
6-7); paragraph 176 
assures to the public 
steward the right 
of holding property 
(comp. Gen. xv. 2; 
II Sam. ix. 2, 9, 10). 
Paragraph 117 sheds 
light on II Kings iv. 
1; Isa. xxvii. 2, 1. 1; 
it shows that bond- 
age for debt, which 
could be made to in- 
clude the whole fam- 
ily, terminated in the 
fourth year, as 
against the seventh 
according to Mosaic 
law (comp. Ex. xxi 
2). 
The lez talionis, 
indicated in Ex. xxi. 
23-25; Deut. xix. 
21; Lev. xxiv. 19, is also met with in the code, in 
fifteen places. But asin the Mosaic law (Ex. xxi. 

26, 29-32; Lev. xxiv. 18; Num. XXxv. 
The «Lex 31)the retaliatory punishment may be 

Talionis.” commuted by substitution or by a 

monetary satisfaction, so also in the 
code of Hammurabi, which distinguishes many 
cases in which a payment proportionate to the injury 
committed may be exacted. There is another class 
of punishments, found also in old Egyptian law, 
which falls under the law of retaliation: "If a 
physician wounds a man severely with the opera- 
ting-knife and kills him, or if he opens & tumor with 
the operating-knife and the eye is iniured, one shall 
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chop off his hands” (§ 218). <A similar fate befell 
the unskilful tattooer, according to paragraph 226. 
The code classes the casting of spells (28 1 and 2) 
as an offense against religion. 'The same verb, 
" abáru," appears in Deut. xviii. 11 as in paragraph 
157, and with a like meaning: “If any one lies with 
his mother after his father, they shall both be 
burned," a decree which recalls Lev. xx. 11. Bearin g 
false witness knowingly was punished with death, 
according to $3 8 and 11 (comp. Deut. xix. 16-21). 
Revenge, or private enforcement of justice, was 
allowed in cases of burglary and stealing if ($$ 22, 
26) the evil-doer was taken zn flagrante delicto: Ex. 
xxii. 2 has a similar regulation. The principle that 
a man i8 responsible for damage caused by his care- 
lessness is clearly brought out in the code. Among 
others belonging to this class of regulations is para- 
graph 229, to which Deut. xxii. 8 is comparable. 
There is à parallel between paragraphs 251-959 
of the code and Ex. xxi. 29-832, as regards the fine 
which the owner of vicious oxen must pay in the 
event of an accident if he has not taken proper pre- 
cautions. If an animalis torn to pieces in the field 
by a wild beast, the shepherd is not responsible, ac- 
cording to paragraph 244 of the code (comp. Ex. 
Xxii 19) Asin Ex. xxi. 98 the owner of an animal 
that gores is not liable to confinement on account of 
injury caused by his animal, so also in the code 
(8250). The “elders” are named with the judges as 
officers of the law, just as in Deut. xix. 12 the“ zikne 
ir" appear as criminal magistrates.  Bribing the 
judge was forbidden. An oath of purgation was 
accepted as proof in Ex. xxii. 7, 10-11: the same 
conception is met with in various places in the code. 
The Book of the Covenant makes a distinction in 
Ex. xxi. 18 between actions with and without intent: 
so does the code (§ 206). According to Ex. xxi. 22 
the fine to be paid for injuring a pregnant woman 
was fixed by the husband; according to paragraph 
209 of Hammurabi’s code the fine was ten shekels. 
The law in Ex. xxi. 26 gives freedom to a slave 
whose eye is destroyed by his master: the code gives 
the slave the half of his value (§ 199). 
The fact that these laws are not arranged in log- 
ical classifications gives ground for the supposition 
that Hammurabi’s code originated in 
Mode a collection of important decisions. It 
of Composi- contains, therefore, only typical cases 
tion. from legal practise. Hence one seeks 
in vain in this code of Hammurabi 
for norms in the juridical sense which has attached 
to the term since Binding (“Handbuch des Straf- 
rechts," i. 159): it does not contain pure commands 
of the lawgiver, like the Ten Commandments, 
" where the commands are given in a short and im- 
perative form." However uncertain the interpreta- 
tion, there is no manner of doubt that the Torah excels 
Hammurabi's code from an ethical-religious stand- 
point. The code, indced, contains humane regula- 
tions, such as those clauses which treat 
Superiority of freeing a captive; which excuse a 
of Mosaic man from the payment of his taxes 
Code. where the harvest has failed; which 


protect one in bondage for debt against 


ill treatment; which limit the right to dispose of 
goods given in security fordebt. But the humanity 
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of these provisions is outweighed by regulations such 
as those dealing with the legally organized system 
of prostitution (88 178-180), or with the conditions in 
the wine-shop in which evil people assembled (8 109), 
and by the typical cases mentioned of outrageous 
cruelty toward animals (88 246-248), all which clauses 
evidence a low plane of morality. 

A law such as Ex. xx. 17; Deut, v. 21, “thou shalt 
not covet” (which the Decalogue, with a perception 
of the fact that covetousness is the root of all law- 
breaking, places above all other carthly laws), is not 
to be found any where in the code. Hence it follows 
that the code does not recognize the law of neigh- 
borly love, since self-restraint is wholly foreign to it. 
The institutions of the Torah which protect those 
who are weak economically, which set bounds to tlie 
unlimited growth of wealth, and which care for the" 
poor are peculiar to itself. The law of love to one’s 
neighbor (Ex. xxiii. 4 e£ seg.), which takes account 
of the stranger and even of the enemy, is nowhere 
discernible in Hammurabi's code, The law of retal- 
iation, of cold, calculating equity, “as thou to me so I 
to thee” ; the revenge of the stronger on the weaker— 
these form a broad foundation on which the love of 
one’s neighbor finds no place. 

Hammurabi’s service to religion consisted chiefly 
in the fact that he opposed the use of spells and en- 
chantments: <A similar advance in this direction 
had already been made by King Gudea. The dis- 
covery of: Hammurabi’s code completely disproves. 
one of the chief hypotheses of the Wellhausen school. 
that a codification on the part of the Hebrews was 
impossible before the ninth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Scheil, Délégation en Perse, Mémoires 
Publiés sous la Direction de M. J. de Morgan, Délégué 
Général, vol. iv.; Textes Hlamites-Sémitiques, 2d series, 
Paris, 1902; H. Winckler, Die Gesetze Hammurabis, Kö- 
nigs von Babylon, in Der Alte Orient, vol. iv., part 4, Leip- 
Sic, 1902 (2d ed., 1908); Schrader, K. A. T. vol. i, Berlin, - 
1902; L. W. King, The Letters and Inscriptions of Jam- 
murabi, London, 1998-1900; M. Montgomery, Briefe aus 
Hammurabis Zeit, Berlin, 1901; C. H.W. Johns, The Oldest 
Code of Laws in the World, Promulgated by Hammaurahi, 
Edinburgh, 1908; The Independent (New York), Jan., 1903; 
J. Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabi, Leipsie, 1903; G. 
Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurabis, Zurich, 1903; Winckler . 
Gesch. Israels; Friedrich Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel, pp. 
el et seq., Leipsic, 1903; Kohler, in Zeitschrift für Ver- 
gleichende Rechtswissenschaft, vol. vii.; R. Dareste, in Nou- 
velle Revue Historique de Droit Francais et Etranger, vol. 
xxvii.; S. Oettli, Das Gesetz Hammurabis und die Thora 
Israels. Leipsic, 1903; Schwersahl, Das Aelteste Gesctzhuch 
der Welt, in Deutsche Juristenzeitung, March 1, 1903: 
Grimme, Das Gesetz Chammurabis wed Moscs, Colerne, 
1903; Lagrange, in Revue Billique, 1903: a. F. Lehmann, 
Bahyloniens Kulturmission Binst und Jetzt, pp. 43 et seq., 
TA 1908; G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurabis, Zurich, 
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HAMNUNA.I.: Babylonian amora of the third 
century; senior to Joseph b. Hiyya (Ket. 50b; Tosef., 
Ket. s.v. 2.9). He was a disciple of Rab (Abba 
Arika), from whom he received instruction not only 
in the Halakah (B. IK. 106a), but also in ethics (‘Er. 
94a; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xiv. 11 et seq.) He 
seems to have been prominent among his fellow 
students, following Rab'sexample. What the mas- 
ter directed others to do or to omit, he directed his 
colleagues. “Charge your wives," said he, “that 
when standing by the dead they pluck not their 
hair out [for grief], lest they transgress the inhibi- 


tion, * Ye shall not make any baldness between your 


eyes for the dead '? (Deut. xiv. 1; Yer. Kid. i. 610; 
comp. Yer. Ma'as. iv. 51e. ; Yer. Suk. iv. 54b). He 
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honored Rab’s memory not only by citing him as an 
authority (Er. 77b, et al.), but also by endeavoring 
to prevent deviations from customs once established 
by Rab. When a scholar came to Harta de-Argaz 
and decided a ritualistic point contrary to the 
opinion of Rab, Hamnuna excommunicated him, 
arguing that the scholar should not have ventured 
to act thus at Rab's last residence (Shab. 19b). In 
Haggadah heisnot often met with. Once he quotes 
a saying of Rab’s (Ab. Zarah 19b). | 

E. C. S. M. 

HAMNUNA II.: Babylonian amora of the third 
and fourth centuries; in the Babylonian Talmud 
sometimes referred to as Hamnuna Saba (“the 
elder”), to distinguish him from a younger Ham- 
nuna. He was a native of Harpania (Hipparenum; 
Neubauer, “G. T.” p. 352), but paid his poll-tax at 
Pum-Nahara, to which place he was therefore as- 
sumed to belong (Yeb. 17a). He sat at the feet of 
the most prominent teachers of the latter half of the 
third century, among whom were Adda b. Ahabah, 
Judah b. Ezekiel, and ‘Ula; and by most of them he 
was greatly respected for his talent (Git. 81b; Yeb. 
17a; Shebu. 348). But he was most esteemed by 
his teacher Hisda, under whom he rapidly rose from 
the position of pupil to that of colleague (Shab. 95a; 
‘Er. 68a; Yer. Hor. iii. 47c). Subsequently Huna 
became his teacher; and as long as Huna lived 
Hamnuna would not teach at Harta de-Argaz, the 
place of ITuna's residence (‘Er. 68a). Hamnuna even- 
tually became a recognized rabbinical authority, and 
the foremost scholars of his generation, like Ze'era I., 
applied to him for elucidations of obscure questions 
(Der. 94b). The “resh galuta” (exilarch) repeatedly 
consulted him on scholastic points (Yer. Shab. xii. 
18c; Shab. 119a). As a haggadist he strongly ad- 
vocated the study of the Law, which, according to 
him, should precede everything, even good deeds 
(Kid. 40b). 
Jerusalem solely because children were not schooled 
in the Law, as it is written, “I will pour it [fury] 
out upon the children abroad" (Jer. vi. 11), which 
is a reference to the fact that the children are 
abroad, and not in the schools (Shab. 119b). There- 
fore as soon as a child learns to talk it must be 
taught to say, “The Torah which Moses hath com- 
manded us is the inheritance of the congregation of 
Jacob? (Deut. xxxiii. 4, Hebr.: Suk. 42a). 

In the numerical value of mn (4 Torah”) Hamnuna 
finds Scriptural support for Simlai’s declaration that 
the Israclites received at Sinai six hundred and thir- 
tcen commandments: To the people Moses commu- 
nicated mn (400 + 6 + 900 -+ 5 = 611), and the first 
two of the Decalogue were communicated to them 
directly by God (Mak. 23b; comp. Ex. R. xxxiii. 7). 
He declared that insolence is providentially punished 
by absence of rain. This teaching he derives from 
Jer. iii, 8: “The showers have been withholden, and 
there hath been no latter rain ?; because “thou hadst 
à Whore’s forehead, thou refusedst to be ashamed ” 
(Ta'an. 7b). Hamnuna was a considerable litur- 
gical author. To him are ascribed five benedictions 
Which an Israelite should utter at the sight of differ- 


ent Babylonian ruins (Ber. 57b). two to be spoken 
on seeing large armies (Ber. 58a), and one before en- 
gaging in the study of the Torah (Ber. 11b) The 


Providence decreed the destruction of- 


last one has been universally adopted, and is still 

recited at the public readings of the Torah. Vari- 

ous other prayers are ascribed to him (Ber. 17a), one 
of which isincorporated in the ritual (see HAMNUNA 

ALTA),  lamnuna died at the same time as Rabbah 

b. Huna, and their remains were transported to- 

gether for burial in Palestine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. p. 73: Frankel. 
Mebo, p. 76a; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii; Zacuto, Fu- 
hasin, ed. Filipowski, pp. 180a et seq. 

E. C. S. M. 
HAMNUNA OF BABYLONIA: Teacher of 
the Bible; junior of Hanina b. Hama and senior of 

Jeremiah b. Abba, both of whom he consulted on an 

exegetical question (Yer. B. B. vii. 15c; comp. Yer. 

Ta'an.iv. 68a; Eccl. R. vii. 7 He was the inno- 

cent cause of great provocation to Judah I., and of 

consequent neglect of Hanina. Judah lectured on 

Ezek. vii. 16, and misquoted it. His pupil Hanina 

publicly corrected him, and, when the patriarch 

asked him where he had learned Bible, he replied, 

“From R. Hamnuna of Babylonia." As Hamnuna 

was Hanina’s junior, it appeared to the patriarch 

that Hanina jested at his expense, as if implying that 
mere tyros knew the Bible better than he. "This so 
angered bim that be told Hanina, “If thou ever visit- 
est Babylonia, tell the people that I have appointed 
thee hakam” (*sage," a title less honorable than 

"rabbi") By this Hanina understood that Judah 

would never promote him to an academic rectorate 

(Yer. Ta‘an. l.c. ; Eccl. R. Ze. ; see HANINA B. HAMA). 
E. C. S. M. 


HAMNUN A. ZUTA: Babylonian amora of the 
fourth century; junior and contemporary of Ham- 
nuna II. (hence his cognomen “Zuta” ). Hamnuna 
H. had composed a penitential prayer beginning 
* My God! Before I was formed I was worthless " 
(see CONFESSION). This prayer Raba adopted and 
recited daily, while Hamnuna Zuta appropriated it 
for recitation on the Day of Atonement (Yoma 87b; 
comp. Ber. 1a). 


E. C. S. M 
HA-MODIA‘ LA-HADASHIM. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 


HAMON : Ancient family, originally from Spain, 
which settled in Turkey and produced several phy- 
sicians. The following were among its more impor- 
tant members: 

1. Aaron b. Isaac Hamon: Physician at Con- 
stantinople about 1720. 

2. Joseph Hamon: A near relative of Isaac Ha- 
mon; boru, probably, at Granada, Spain. Expelled 
from his home, he went at an advanced age to Con- 
stantinople, where, according to “ Shalshelet ha-Kab- 
balah " (p. 50b), he was physician to Sultan Salim 1. 

3. Joseph Hamon: Son of Moses Hamon (No. 
5) and grandson of Joseph Hamon (No. 2); died 
before 1578. Like his father, he was physician at 
the court of the sultan, and a patron of Jewish 
learning. He was also a member of a society at 
Constantinople formed for the cultivation of Jewish 
poetry, other members being Saadia Longo, who 
addressed a poem to Hamon, and Judah Sarko, who 


addressed to him a rhetorical composition on his 


marriage. Hamon was one of those to whom the 
Jews of Salonica were indebted for having their 
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ancient privileges restored by Salim IL. in 1568. 
Hamon’s widow addressed a letter to Judah Abra- 
vanel in January, 1578. 


Em Carmoly, Dibre ha-Yamim li-Bene Yahya, 
39; Almosnino, Me'ammez Koah, p. 7a; Steinschneider, 

Hebr. Bibl. ii. 81. 

4. Judah Hamon: Physician at Adrianople; 
died there May 17, 1678 (“El Progreso," i. 194 
et seq.). 

5. Moses Hamon (Amon): Son of Joseph 
Hamon (No. 2); born in Spain about 1490; died be- 
fore 1567. Going with his father to Constantino- 
ple, he became physician to Sultan Sulaiman I. 
'This *famous prince and great physician," as he is 
called by Judah ibn Verga, accompanied the mon- 
arch on all his expeditions, enjoying great favor on 
account of his knowledge and skill. He was a fine 
linguist, versed in Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, and 
was a patron of Jewish learning. He printed some 
Hebrew works at Constantinople as early as 1515 
and 1516. Healso built in that city, at his own cost, 
a school which was presided over by the learned 
Joseph Taitazak of Salonica. He did not, how- 
ever, translate the Pentateuch into Persian, nor the 
prayers of the Israelites into Turkish, as Manassch 
b. Israel records; but he had Jacob Tavus’ Persian 
Pentateuch translation, together with Saadia’s 
Arabic translation, printed at his own expense in 
1546. 

Hamon, who was everywhere highly respected on 
account of his firm character and philanthropy, 
was a fearless advocate of his coreligionists. When 
about 1545 the Jews of Amasia were falsely accused 
of having murdered a Christian for ritual purposes, 
and the innocence of those that had been executed 
was established soon after by the reappearance of 
the missing man, Hamon induced the sultan to de- 
cree that thenceforward no accusation of the kind 
should be entertained by any judge of the country, 
but should be referred to the royal court (see Danon 
in * El Progreso,” i. 148 et seq., where a legendary 
account of the event is given, probably taken from 
“Me’ora‘ot ‘Olam,” Constantinople, 1756). 

Hamon was also called upon to decide communal 
difficulties, After an affray which arose in the Jew- 
ish community of Salonica Hamon summoned the 
instigators to Constantinople and induced the sultan 
to send a judge to Salonica to investigate the affair 
and to punish the guilty ones (see Danon, 7.c. i. 162 
et seq., 118 et seg., whereseveral of Hamon's Hebrew 
letters are reprinted). The sultan, at Hamon’s re- 
quest, exempted the latter's descendants from all 
taxes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, pp. 82b, 
84b: Shebet Yehudah. pp. 83, 53, 11; Joseph ha-Kohen, 
‘Emek ha-Baka, p. 105; Samuel Usque, Consolacao as Tri- 
bulagoens de Y israel, p. 2082; M. A. Levy, D. Joseph Nasi, 
Herzog von Naxos, und Zwei Jüdische Diplomaten Seiner 
Zeit. p. 6; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. ii. 67, 83; Carmoly, 


Histoire des Médecins J'uifs,p. 159; Grütz, Gesch. ix. 83, 
339; R. E. J. xl. 230. 


6. Moses Hamon: Physician at Constantinople; 
nephew of Moses Hamon (No. 5). He was one of 
the signers of the document drawn up by the Jew- 
ish scholars of Constantinople in 1587, asking that 
they be exempted from the communal taxes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel de Avila, Keter Torah, p. 2a. 
D. M. K. 


. the Hamulites (Gen. xlvi. 


HAMON-GOG (more fully Valley of Hamon- 
gog): A glen at one time known as "the valley of 
the passengers on the east of the sea," so named 
after the burial there of “ Gog and all his multitude” 
(Ezek. xxxix. 11, 15). 

E. G. H. B. P. 


HAMOR (won): A Hivite prince; father of 
Shechem, whose defilement of Dinah caused the de- 
struction of a whole city, including his own family 
(Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2, and passim). Hamor had 
great influence ovcr the Shechemites; for on his ad- 
vice they circumcised all their males (Gen. xxxiv. 
24). As the inhabitants of Shechem are called “the 
children [sons] of Hamor” (75. xxxiii. 19; Josh. 
xxiv. 32), and “the men of Hamor " (Judges ix. 28), 
it would seem that Hamor was the founder of, 
Shechem, and that the expression "the father of 
Shechem" is applied to him just as "the father 
of Bethlehem” (I Chron. ii. 51) and “the father of 
Tekoa” (20. iv. 5) are applied to the founders of 
those cities respectively. 

E. G. II. 


HAMRAM. See HEMDAN. 


HAMUEL (R. V. Hammuel ; byin): The son 
of Mishma, a descendant of Simeon (I Chron. iv. 20). 
E. G. H. M. SEL, 


HAMUL (bon) : The younger son of Pharez, 
Judah's son by Tamar, and head of the family of 
19; Num. xxvi. 21; I 


M. SEL. 


Chron. ii. 5). 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HAMUL ELIEZER MAZLIAH B. ABRA- 
HAM DE VITERBO: Roman rabbi and physi- 
cian in thesixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He 
was of & family of rabbis, physicians, and mer- 
chants. In 1570 he appears as “fattore” or repre- 
sentative of a Jewish congregation, but in 1587 he is 
mentioned as occupying the Roman rabbinate. Heis 
described as one of tne most erudite rabbinical schol- 
ars of hisage. Amone his contemporaries were R. 
Joseph b. Sabatai de Rieti of Sienna and R. Raphael 
b. Benjamin di Modigliano. Besides many responsa, 
he wrote a Latin essay defending his coreligionists 
against the charge of falsifying the Scriptures. This 
he addressed to Cardinal Sirleto, Protector of the 
Neophytes in Rome. To the Italian reader he is 
best known by his * Il Tempio di Oratori? (Venice, 
1585), a translation of Moses Rieti’s posi nyb, 
which became one of the most popular devotional 
works among the Italian Jews. This translation he 
dedicated in Hebrew verse to Donna Corcos, daugh- 
ter of Solomon Corcos, president of the congregation. 
As does his letter to Sirleto, it bears his Italian name, 
“Lazaro Hebreo da Viterbo.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden i 
Rom, ii. 863 et seq. 
S. M. 


i. C. 


HAMUTAL (Sy pn): Daughter of Jeremiah of 
Libnah and mother of Kings Jehoahaz and Zedekiah 
(II Kings xxiii. 81, xxiv. 18; Jer.lii. 1). In the last 
two passages the more correct reading is * Hamital," 
which is invariably adopted by the Septuagint. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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HANA (HUNA) B. BIZNA: Babylonian 
scholar of the third and fourth centuries; judge at 
Pumbedita (B. K. 12a). He especially cultivated 
the field of Haggadah, in which he became distin- 
guished. R. Sheshet, who once attempted to criti- 
cize Hana’s homiletic expositions, but was soon de- 
feated, remarked, “I can not contend with Hana in 
the field of the Haggadah” (Suk. 52b). As a hala- 
kist Hana seems to have been an independent 
thinker. In spite of criticism he allowed himself 
to frequent pagan barber-shops in the suburbs of 
Nehardea (Ab. Zarah 29a) To him belongs the 
credit of preserving from oblivion the name and 
teachings of Simon Hasida, a late tanna rarely men- 
tioned by any other rabbi (Ber. 9b, 48b; Ket. 67b; 
Yeb. 60b; et al.). 

E. C. S. M. 

HANA B. HANILAI: Babylonian scholar and 
philanthropist of the third century; the junior of 
Huna I. and Hisda (Dezah 21a, 40a). The Talmud 
relates of him that he was wont to employ scores of 
bakers in the preparation of bread for the poor, and 
that his hand was ever in his purse, ready to extend 
help to the needy. His house was provided with 
entrances on all sides, that the wayfarer might the 
easier find entry, and none ever left it hungry or 
empty-handed. He would leave food outside the 
house at night, that those who felt shame in solicit- 
ing might help themselves under cover of darkness. 
Eventually his house was destroyed. ‘Ula and 
isda once saw the ruins; Hisda was much moved 
at the sight, and when 'Ula inquired the cause of 
his emotion, Hisda acquainted him with its former 
splendor and hospitality, adding, “Is not the sight 
of its present condition sufficient to force sighs from 
me?” ‘Ula, however, replied, * The servant should 
not expect to fare better than his master: God’s 
sanctuary was destroyed, and so was Hana’s house; 
as the former, so will the latter be: God will restore 
it” (Ber. 58b; comp. Meg. 27a). Notwithstanding 
his learning and his wealth, Hana was extremely 
modest and obliging, ready even to lift physical 
burdens from the shoulders of the worthy. Huna 
once carried a shovel across the street; Hana met 
him and at once offered to relieve him. Huna, how- 
ever, would not permit it. “Unless,” said he, “thou 
art accustomed to do such things at home, I can not 
let thee do it here: I will not be honored through 
thy degradation ” (Meg. 28a). 


E. C. S. M. 


HANAMEEL (bwpin; R. V. Hanamel).— 
Biblical Data: Son of Shallum and cousin of Jere- 
miah. The latter purchased a field from him for 
seventeen shekels of silver in token of his belief that 
z p e would return to their land (Jer. xxxii. 
4—12). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Hanameel was 
the son of Shallum, the man who was miraculously 
resurrected from the dead (Pirke R. El. xxxiii.) 
ITis mother was the prophetess Huldah. Like his 
parents, he was possessed of great piety and learning ; 
he knew the names of the angels, and could conjure 
them at wil (see INCANTATION). Thus when the 
Chaldeans were besieging Jerusalem he conjured 


angels, who, in obedience to his summons, came 
down from heaven as warriors and put the enemies 
of Israel to flight. Thereupon God changed the 
names of the angels so that Hanameel's conjurations 
would be unavailing to prevent the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Hanameel, however, summoned the 
* Prince of the World ? (nby ~w), an archangel in 
charge of the government of the world (see Meta- 
TRON), who actually lifted Jerusalem up to heaven. 
The city could not then be destroyed until God had 
cast it down again, and had made it impossible for 
the “Prince of the World” to come to its aid (Ekah 
Zuta, ed. Buber, p. 62). A legend closely related to 
this haggadah is found in Lam. R. ii. 2 (ed. Buber, 
p. 110, end). On his father's as well as his mother's 
side Hanameel was a descendant of Rahab by her 
marriage with Joshua, being one of eight prophets 
that resulted from this marriage (Sifre, /.c.; Meg. 
l.c. ; comp. Seder ‘Olam R. xx.). 
J. L. G. 


HANAMEEL THE EGYPTIAN: High 
priest; flourished in the first century B.C. After 
assuming the government of Palestine, Herod sur- 
rounded himself with creatures of his own; from 
among these he chose one Hanameel to fill the office 
of high priest made vacant by the ignominious death 
of Antigonus (37 B.C.) Hanameel (Ananelus) was 
an Egyptian according to the Mishnah (Parah iii. 5), 
a Babylonian according to Josephus (“ Ant.” xv. 2, 
§ 4); though of priestly descent, he was not of the 
family of the high priests. But Hanameel’s incum- 
bency was of short duration. Prudence compelled 
Herod to remove him, and to fill his place with the - 
Hasmonean ARISTOBULUS (85 B.C.) The youthful 
Hasmonean, however, was too popular with the pa- 
triotic party ; though he was a brother of Mariamne, 
Herod’s beloved wife, he was treacherously drowned 
at Herod’s instigation (95 B.c.), and Hanameel was re- 
stored to the high position. How long he continued 
in office historians do not state; but it could not 
have been for many years, since after the execution 
of Mariamne (29 B.c.) Herod remarried, and appointed 
his second father-in-law, Simon b, Boethus, to the 
high-priesthood, removing Joshua b. Fabi. Hana- 
meel is credited with having prepared one of the 
total of seven “red heifers” (see Num. xix.) which 
were provided in all the centuries from  Ezra's 
restoration to the final dispersion of the Jews 
(Parah /.e.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. iii. 213 et seq.; Josephus, Ant- 
XY. : 9, 88 1, 3; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und 
Seiner Sekten, i. 320; see also Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 
55. 


E. C. S. M. 


HANAN (pn): 1. A Benjamite chief (I Chron. 
viii. 23). 2. The sixth son of Azel, also a Benja- 
mite, of the family of Saul (75. viii. 88). 3. Son of 
Maachah, one of David's mighty men (?5. xi. 49). 
4. Progenitor of a family of the Nethinim, who re- 
turned from captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 46; 
Neh. vii. 49). 5. Son of Igdaliahu, a man of God, 
whose sons had a chamber in the house of the Lord 
(Jer. xxxv. 4), 6. One of the Levites who assisted 
Ezra in the reading of the Law (Neh. viii. 7), and 
who sealed the covenant (70. x. 10) 7. One of 
the chiefs who also sealed the covenant (2b. x. 22). 
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8. Another signatory to the covenant (ib. x. 26). | troduction to the Mekilta,” p. xxx.) proves it to be 
9. Son of Zaccur, and one of the storekeepers of | erroneous. 
the provisions taken as tithes (75. xiii. 18). E. C. 8. M. 
LE SQUE HANAN B. ABISHALOM. See Hanan Tu 
EGYPTIAN, 


HANAN (HANIN, HANINAN): Scholar of 
the third amoraie generation (third century). He 
was probably a Babylonian by birth and a late pupil 
of Rab, in whose name he report. halakot and hag- 
gadot (Yoma 41b; Suk. 15b et seg. ; Ned. 7b); and is 
found associating with Anan, who lived and died in 
Babylonia (Kid. 39a). Frequently, however, he ap- 
pears in Palestine, where he waged controversies 
with the foremost scholars of his generation: Ela, 
Hoshaiah IL, Levi (Yer. Dem. vi. 25c; Gen. R. 
xxix. 4; Num. R. xiii. S. Hanan teaches: Whoso 
iuvokes God's retribution on his neighbor suffers 
first. 'Thus, Sarah called on God to judge between 
her and Abraham (Gen. xvi. 5), and soon thereafter, 
it is written (Gen. xxiii. 2), *Sarah died . . . and 
Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for 
her? (B. K. 98a) Israels enslavement in Egypt 
was à divine retribution for selling Joseph. * The 
Holy One, blessed be He! said to the [eponyms of 
the] tribes, ‘Joseph was sold for a servant: as ye 
live, ye shall annually repeat the statement, * We 
were servants of Pharaoh in Egypt? '? (Midr. Teh. 
x 9) The last verse forms part of the Seder serv- 
ice. In the threefold threat conveyed in Deut. 
xxviii. 66, Hanan finds foreshadowed the mental 
anguish of him who possesses no land and is 
obliged to buy provisions by the year or by the 
week from the markets, or by the day from the 
shopkeeper (Yer. Shab. viii. tla; see BEBAI I.; 
comp. AHAI B. Josranu) Hanan married into the 
patriarchal family, and for many years had no 


children. When at last he was blessed with a son, 
Hanan died. At his funeral this elegy was pro- 
nounced: “Happiness to sorrow was changed; 


mirth and mourning have met; joy was succeeded 
by wailing; at the first caress died the caresser.” 
The child was named Hanan after its father (M. K. 
30b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. S6 et seq.; Fran- 

kel, Mebo, p. 86a. 

EC: 5. M. 

HANAN (HANIN), ABBA: Tanna of the sec- 
ond century; younger contemporary of Simon of 
Shezur, Josiah, and Jonathan (Mek., Mishpatim, 8, 
12, 20; Nazir 45a) Possibly he sat at the feet of 
Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, in whose name he transmits 
many halakic midrashim (seventeen in Sifre, Num. 
4 [Hanin], 7, 11, 28, 85, 52, 68, 72 [Hanin], 107 (five 
times], 118, 126, 183, and 137; and elsewhere), In- 
deed, it may be said that Abba Hanan was simply 
Eliezer's mouthpiece. Only once (Sifre, Deut. 94) 
does he appear independent of Eliezer, and Bacher 
(* Av. Tan.” i. 181) represents him here as opposing 
his master (see Tosef., Sanh. xiv. 8); but a careful 
comparison of the sources proves that there is no 
antagonism.  Eliezer's harsh verdict refers to minors 
who followed their elders in apostasy ((n*inw), while 
his junior speaks of minors who were not guilty of 
the crime. Occasionally Abba Hanan appears to 
report also in the naine of Eleazar (Mek., Mishpatim, 
20), but the version is not authentic, and Weiss (“ In- 


HANAN THE EGYPTIAN: 1. (Hanan b. 
Abishalom,) One of the police judges at Jerusalem 
in the last decades of its independence (see ADMON 
B. GADDAI). Several of his decisions have been pre- 
served (Ket. xiii. 1 e£ seg.). 2. Disciple of Akiba, 
quoted among “those who argued before the sages” 
(Sanh. 17b; comp. Yer. Ma'as. Sh. ii. 53d). Only 
one halakah is preserved in his name (Yoma 63b). 

E. C. S. M. 


HANAN, ISAAC: "Turkish rabbi; lived at, 
Salonica about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He was the author of a work called * Bene Yizhak," 
homilies and responsa (Salonica, 1757). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud, i. 407 (where Hanan occurs 
as ` Honein "); Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 012 ; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, p. 102. 


K. M. SEL. 


HANAN OF ISKIYA (ASIKIA): hector of 
the Talmudical academy at Pumbedita. Hormizd 
IV.having disgraced thelatter years of his reign by 
cruel persecutions of the Christians and the Jews, 
the Talmudical academies of Sura and Pumbedita 
were closed, their masters removing to Firuz-Shabur, 
in the neighborhood of Nehardea. The accession of 
Hormizd's general, Bahram Chobin, relieved the 
Jews from persecution; the oppressive enactments . 
of Hormizd were repealed, and Hanan returned to 
Pumbedita, reopened the academy, and assumed the 
rectorate, which he held for nineteen years (5$9- 
608). | 

Thus far almost all historians agree, but not in 
regard to Hanan’s inauguration of the era of the 
Geonim. Some, believing that the line of the Sabo- 
raim covered several generations—from the death of 
Rabina bar Huna (499) to the middle of the seventh 
century—include Hanan in the list of the Sabo- 
raim. Others, however (see Halevy, “Dorot ha- 
Rishonim ”), following the tradition that Giza (‘Ena, 
Gada)and Simuna were the last of the Saboraim (see 
“Seder Tanna'im we-Amora’im ”), and that Hanan of 
Iskiya sat at the feet of the disciples of these masters, 
begin the geonic period with the restoration of the 
Pumbedita academy, and to its promoter they ascribe 
the origination of the title “Gaon” (see Gaon). Be 
this as it may, Hanan of Iskiya is remembered as the 
restorer of the Pumbedita Talmudical academy, and 
as the head of a line of teachers covering over four 
hundred years (589-1088)—to the death of Hai Gaon 
and the end of the geonic period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 2d ed., v. 10 et aeg., 382 et 8€49.; 
Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 166 et seq.; Jost, Gesch. dcr 
Juden und Seiner Sekten, ii. 252; Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. 
Filipowski, p. 204, 

E. C. S. M. 


HANANEEL: Babylonian scholar of the third 
century; disciple of Rab (Anna ARIKA) and col- 
league of Beruna and Isaac b. Mahseiah (Yer. Ber. 
vi. 10d; Pes. 103a). He was a great halakist, and 
so familiar with his master’s opinions that once. 
when an explanation of a certain current decision 
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was sought of Huna, the latter would not discuss 
it until it had been ascertained of Hananeel that 
Rab held the decision as law (Bek. 24b). By pro- 
fession he was a scribe, and was so skilful and relia- 
bie that Hisda declared that the whole Law might 
be written out by Hananeel from memory were it 
not that the sages forbade writing Scripture in that 
manner (Meg. 18b; comp. Yer. Meg. iv. 74d). 
Hananeel's name appears quite frequently in the 
Jerusalem, as well as in the Babylonian, Talmud, 
Zo'era L having carried to Palestine many of his 
teachings, particularly such as refer to the scribe's 
functions (Yer. Meg. i. Tic, ef al.) But few hag- 
gadot are connected with his name, and even these 
are merely repetitions from Rab (Pes. 68a, e£ al.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Mebo, p. 88a; Heilprin, Seder ha-Do- 


rot, ii. 
S. M. 


E. C. 

HANANEEL BEN AMITTAI: Spiritual 
leader of the Jewish community of Oria, Italy, in 
theninth century. He issaid to have been descended 
from a Jerusalem family, members of which were 
taken to Italy by Titus. In the Ahimaaz Chronicle 
Hananeel is credited with great learning and piety, 
and is said to have been well versed in the secret 
knowledge of Cabala, through which he performed 
miracles. Ahimaaz also relates a disputation Hana- 
neel had with the Archbishop of Oria. 


sIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, M. J. C. ii. 119; Kaufmann, in Mo- 
natsschrift, x1. 504. 


G, I. Br. 

HANANEELIBN ASKARA. SeeSHEM-ToB 
BEN ABRAHAM GAON. 

HANANEEL BEN HUSHIEL: Rabbi of Kair- 
wan; Biblicaland Talmudical commentator; born at 
Kuirwan about 990; died, according to Abraham 
Zacuto (4 Yuhasin," 98b), in 1050. It seems that his 
father, Hushiel, was his only master, but as by cor- 
respondence he learned a great deal from Hai Gaon, 
he was supposed by some French scholars, among 
them the tosafists R. Tam and R. Isaac (RI) to 
have been Hai's pupil. After his father's death, 
Hananeel and his companion Nissim b. Jacob ibn 
Shahin were named rabbis of Kairwan, and together 
presided over the school. Hananeel had, besides, a 
large business and was very rich, so that he left to 
his nine daughters a fortune of ten thousand gold 
pieces (Abraham ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ”). 
fle was one of the first rabbis after the fall of 
the geonie school, and he contributed greatly to 
the spread of the study of the Talmud. In sev- 
eral places of Europe his name was well known, 
but not his origin, so that he was called by some 
scholars * Hananeel the Roman.” He contributed 
largely to the revival of the Talmud of Jerusalem, 
which had up to his time been neglected, supplanted 
as it was by its younger companion, the Talmud of 
Babylon. Through his commentary to the Talmud 
he especially rendered great service in establishing 
the correct text of that work, of which he had before 
him ,the oldest manuscripts. Hananeel strictly 
followed Hai Gaon in his commentaries, in so far 
as the latter confined himself to plain interpreta- 
tion and avoided mysticism. Of all the quotations 
from Hananeel made by later commentators, there 
IS nota single one which is mystical in character. 


Hananeel certainly knew Arabic and also Greek, as is 
shown by his explanation of many Arabicand Greek 
words. But, unlike his companion Nissim b. Jacob, 
he wrote all his works in good Hebrew. He even 
composed an elegy on Hai Gaon in Hebrew verse. 

The works bearing Hananeel’s name are: (1) Acom- 
meutary on the Pentateuch, in which there is much di- 
rected against the Karaites. It is cited by many later 
Biblical commentators, chicfly by Bahya b. Asher. 
Rapoport has gathered all the quotations from 
Hananeel made by Bahya, ard has published them 
in the * Bikkure ha-'Ittim ? (xii. 84-55), and Berliner 
has added to these extracts those made by other 
commentators, and has published them, with Hana- 
neel's commentary to Ezekiel, in the * Migdal Hana- 
ne’el.” (2) A commentary to the Talmud, which was 
much utilized by Isaac Fasi (RIF), and Nathan b. 
Jehiel, the author of the *'Aruk," both of whom 
were supposed to have been Hananeel’s pupils. The 
manuscripts of this commentary are to be found in 
Munich MS. No. 227, and contain the treatises Pesa- 
him (published by Stern, Paris, 1868), ‘Ab. Zarah, 
Shebu‘ot, Sanhedrin, Makkot (published by Berliner 
in the * Migdal Hanane’el” in 1876), and Horayot. 
The Vatican MS. No. 197 contains Yoma, Megillah, 
Rosh ha-Shanah, Ta‘anit, Sukkah, Bezah, and Mo'ed 
Katan; No. 128 contains Shabbat, ‘Erubin, Pesahim, 
and Hagigah; and finally Codex Almanzi in London 
contains Baba Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, Sanhedrin, 
Makkot, and Shebu'ot. But S. D. Luzzatto proved 
in *Literaturblatt des Orients? (xi. 248) that the 
commentary on 'Erubin belongs to Hananeel b. 
Samuel A fragment of the commentary to Yoma 
has been found by Schechter in the Genizah of 
Cairo, and has been published by him in his 
“Saadyana,” p. 116, Cambridge, 1908. It seems, 
however, from the ''Aruk" that Hananeel’s com- 
mentary covered all the treatises of the Talmud. 
(3) A. collection of responsa, quoted in the “ Shib- 
bole ha-Leket” and in other responsa collections. 
(4) “Sefer ha-Mikzo‘ot,” decisions on ritual laws, 
quoted by Mordecai on Ketubot, No. 175, and on 
Shebu‘ot, No. 756. (5) “Sefer Hefez,” decisions on 
civil laws. Rapoport, however, proved (Le. note 
36) that the author of this work was Hetfez b. 
Yazliah. (6) “Seder Tefillah,” a prayer-book of 
the same kind as that of Saadia and Amram Gaon. 
There is also a “pizmon” beginning “Hasadeka 
tagbir," signed “ Hananeel," which may mean Hana- 
neel b. Hushiel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Rapoport, in 
Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, xii. 1-33; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. ix. 209, 
459: Berliner, Migdal Hanane’el, a monograph on Hananeel, 
Berlin, 1876 ; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 9-10; Michael, Or ha- 
Hayyim, pp. 416, 417; Gross, in Berliner's Magazin, ii. 26. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


HANANIAH (mn): 1. A son of Heman the 
singer, and chief of the sixteenth of the twenty-four 
musical divisions into which the Levites were di- 
vided by King David (1 Chron. xxv. 4,98) 2. One 
of the captains of King Uzziah's army (I Chron. 
xxvi.11) 8. Father of Zedekiah, one of the princes 
who sat in the house of King Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 
12). 

4. Son of Azur of Gibeon; a false prophet in the 
reign of Zedekiah (ib. xxviii. 1). He prophesied in 
the fourth year of Zedekiah's reign that two years 


: EStanoaniah 


later Jeconiah and all the captives of Judah, together 
with the vessels of the Lord’s house which had been 
transported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, would 
be brought back to Jerusalem. Hananiah thereupon 
took the yoke from Jeremiah’s neck and broke it as 
a token that the yoke which had been imposed by 
Nebuchadnezzar on Israel would also soon be broken 
(čb. xxviii. 2-10). Jeremiah, however, was com- 
manded by God to tel Hananiah to replace the 
wooden yoke by an iron one, as the yoke to be borne 
by the Israelites would be still stronger than the 
former one had been (75. xxviii. 13-14). Jeremiah 
denounced Hananiah as a false prophet, and assured 
him that he would die that same year for having 
taught rebellion against the Lord. Hananiah died 
three months later (20. xxviii. 17). 

According to R. Joshua b. Levi (Yer. Sanh. xi. 7), 
Hananiah b. Azur was not a false prophet, but he 
used to repeat Jeremiah's prophecies in different 
places in Jerusalem, attributing them to himself. In 
the above-mentioned case where Hananíah seemed to 
contradict Jeremiah, it was by a miscalculation that 
he announced the restoration of Israel within two 
years. Itis further said (25.) that there is a discrep- 
ancy in the passage where Hananiah's death is re- 
corded: “ Hananiah the prophet died the same year 
in the seventh month" (Jer, xxviii. 17): for as, ac- 
cording to the Jewish reckoning, the seventh month 
was the first of the year, it could not be “in thesame 
year." The Talmudists inferred that Hananiah died 
on the eve of New-Year's Day, after commanding his 
family to keep secret his death in order to prove 
Jeremiah mistaken. 

5. Grandfather of Irijah, captain of the ward at 
the gate of Benjamin (Jer. xxxvii. 18). 6. Head of 
a Benjamite family (I Chron. viii. 24). 7. The com- 
panion of Daniel, Mishael, and Azariah. He was 
named “Shadrach” by Nebuchadnezzar, and to- 
gether with Mishael and Azariah (Meshach and Abed- 
nego) was cast into the fire by command of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan. i. 6, 7, 11, 19; ii, 17 ; iii. 12-328). See 
ÁZARIAH IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 8. Son of 
Zerubbabel (I Chron. iii. 19). 9. Son of Bebai, who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon(Ezrax.98) 10. 
One of the apothecaries who built a portion of the 
wall of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 
8). 11. One of the chiefs of priestly families in 
the days of Joiakim, the high priest (db. xii. 12). 
12. Ruler of the palace at Jerusalem under Nehe- 
miah; “a faithful man” (Neh. vii. 2. 18. A signa- 
tory to the covenant in the time of Nehemiah (i5. 
X, 99), 

E. G. H. M. Set. 

HANANIAH (AHUNAI): Exilarch (161— 
7712). He was a younger brother of ANAN BEN 
Davip, the founder of Karaism; according to the 
Karaites, whose contention was that Anan's fathor 
was the son of the exilarch Hasdai, he was a 
nephew of Solomon ben Ilasdai. The only source 
for the nomination of Hananiah as exilarch after the 
death of his uncle Solomon ben Hasdai is the Karaite 
ELIJAH BEN ABRAHAM (Pinsker, *Likkute Kad- 
moniyyot," Supplement, p. 103), who quotes an 
anonymous Rabbinite author as follows: “Anan 
had a younger brother called Hananiah, and thou gh 
Anan was older and more learned than his brother, 
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he was not elected exilarch on account of his want 
of religion; his brother Hananiah wag preferred to 
him.” As the exilarch who was elected in 771 was 
called Zakkai ben Ahunai, Grätz (“ Geschichte," y. 
386) supposes Hananiah to be identical with Ahunai, 
Zakkai's father. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 165, 385 e& &eq.; Fürst, 

Gesch. des Kardert. section ii., note 8. 


J. M. BEL. 


HANANIAH (HANINA): Palestinian amor 
of the third and fourth centuries; junior of Hiyya 
b. Abba and Ze'era I. (Yer. Ber. vii. 14b). He was 
frequently described as the “comrade of the Rabbis” 
(P2307 par). Inthe Babylonian Talmud he is never 
cited with his cognomen; and in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud also he is frequently quoted by his praomer 
alone. Thus he appearsin the report of a legal con- 
troversy between him and Haggai, in which R. Ela 
participated (Yer. Kid. iii. 68d). With the latter he 
repeatedly had heated discussions, Ela exclaiming, 
“God save us from such opinions!” and Hananiah 
retorting, “Rather may God save us from thy opin- 
ions!" (Shab. 88b: Ket. 45b; B. K. 65b). 

Hananiah was a Babylonian by birth, and was as- 
sumed to have been the brother of Rabbah b. N ahmani 
(“ Yuhasin,” 129a), a descendant of the priestly house 
of El (R. H. 18a; Sanh. 14b); but he and another 
brother, Hoshaiah (“Oshaiah” in the Babylonian 
Talmud), emigrated at an early age to Palestine, 
They settled at Tiberias, whither they ineffectually 
urged Rabbah to follow them (Yer. Ta‘an. i. 64a: 
Ket. 111a). Here they plied the shoemaker's trade 
fora living. They established themselves on a street 
inhabited by prostitutes, who patronized them. 
Because they preserved their modesty and chastity, 
in spite of their evil associations, even the women 
learned to revere them and to swear “ by the life 
of the saintly rabbis of Palestine" (Pes. 118b) They 
were also famous as workers of miracles, and when 
they desired to prepare some savory meal in honor 
of the Sabbath, legend says they were compelled 
to resort to transcendental means in order to pro- 
duce it (Sanh. 65b). Their exemplary life as well 
as their scholarship prompted Johanan to ordain 
them as teachers, but for reasons not stated—pos- 
sibly because of the associations into which their 
trade led them, or perhaps because of their youth— 
he failed to carry out his intentions. This was a 
source of regret to the venerable teacher, but the 
brothers eased his mind by pointing out that, being 
descendants from the house of Eli, they could not 
expect to be promoted to “elderships,” since of that 
house the Bible has said: “There shall not be an 
old man in thine house forever” (I Sam. ii. 3°: 
Sanh. 14a) Hananiah died on a semi-festival, and, 
as a mark of distinction and of general mourning, 
his coffin was, contrary to custom on such days, 
made on the public street (Yer. M. K. i. 80d). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 550; Frankel, 

Mebo, p. 88a; Zacuto, Y'ujasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 1298. 


E. C. S. M. 


HANANIAH (HANINA): Palestinian scholar 
of the fourth amoraic generation (fourth century): 
nephew of R. Hoshaiah, junior of Ze‘era I., and con- 
temporary of Jose II. (Yer. Ta‘an. i. 64a, where his 
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name is erroneously givenas “Hanaiah”). Once he 
is represented as Op posing “the rabbis of Cæsarea " 
in halakic controversy (Yer. Shab. i. 8a). He is also 
mentioned as having consulted Abba b. Zabda (Yer. 
Meg. iii. 74d); but the text here is so mutilated as 
to lose its reliability for chronological purposes (see 
Frankel, “Mebo,” p. 88b). 
E. C. B. M. 
HANANIAH (HANINA), Nephew of R. 
Joshua: Tanna of the second century; contempo- 
rary of Judah b. Bathyra, Matteya b. Heresh, and 
Jonathan (Sifre, Deut. 80). Who his father was is 
not stated; nor isanything known of his early years. 
He was named after his grandfather, Hananiah, and 
educated by his uncle, from whom he received his 
cognomen. In some baraitot, however, he is cited 
by his preenomen alone (Suk. 20b; Ket. 79b; see 
HANANIAE B. 'AxABIA). In the days of Gamaliel II. 
he once ventured to give a decision, for which he 
was summoned before that patriarch; but his uncle, 
by reporting that he himself had given Hananiah the 
decision, mollified Gamaliel (Niddah 24b). It was 
probably about that time that Hananiah fell in with 
some sectaries at Capernaum. To remove him from 
their influence his uncle advised him to leave the coun- 
try, which he did, emigrating to Babylonia, where he 
opened a school that eventually acquired great fame 
(Sanh. 39b; Eccl. R. i. 8, vii, 26). He returned to 
his native country with ritualistic decisions which 
had been communicated to him by a Babylonian 
scholar, and which he submitted to his uncle (Suk. 
90b) But during the evil days following the Bar 
Kokba rebellion, seeing the noblest of his people 
fall before the vengeance of the Romans, he again 
emigrated to Babylonia, settling at Nehar-Pekod 
(see Neubauer, “G. T." pp. 368 et seg.). The ap- 
pearance of Hananiah in Babylonia threatened to 
produce a schism in Israel fraught with far-reaching 
consequences: it created a movement toward the 
secession of the Babylonian congregations from the 
central authority hitherto exercised by the Palestin- 
jan Sanhedrin. 
Believing that Roman tyranny had succeeded in 
permanently suppressing the religious institutions 
which, in spite of the Jewish disper- 
Movement sion, had held the remnants of Israel 
forIn- together, Hananiah attempted to es- 
dependence tablish an authoritative body in his 
of new home. To render the Babylo- 
Babylonian nian schools independent of Palestine, 
Schools. he arranged a calendar fixing the 
Jewish festivals and bissextile years 
on the principles that prevailed in Palestine. In the 
meantime, however, Hadrian’s death had brought 
about a favorable change in Judea. In March, 139 
or 140, a message arrived from Rome announcing 
the repeal of the Hadrianie decrees (sce Meg. Ta‘an. 
X1i.); soon thereafter the surviving rabbis, especially 
the disciples of Akiba, convened at Usha, and re- 
organized the Sanhedrin with Simon b. Gamaliel II. 
as president (R. H. 81b et seg. ; see Rapoport, “ ‘Erek 
Millin,” pp. 233b eż seg.). They sought to reestablish 
the central authority, and naturally would not 
brook any rivals. Messengers were therefore des- 
patched to Nehar-Pekod, instructed to urge Hana- 
Miah to acknowledge the authority of the parent 


Sanhedrin, and to desist from disrupting the religious 
unity of Israel. 

The messengers at first approached him ina kindly 
spirit, showing him great respect. This he recip- 
rocated, and he presented them to his followers as 
superior personages; but when he realized their real 
mission he endeavored to discredit them. ‘They, for 
their part, contradicted him in his lectures; what 
he declared pure they denounced as impure; and 
when at last he asked them, “Why do you always 
oppose me?” they plainly told him, “ Because thou, 
contrary to law, ordainest bissextile years in foreign 
lands.” “But did not Akiba do so before me?” 

asked he; to which they replied, “ Cer- 
Deputation tainly he did; but thou canst not com- 
from pare thyself with Akiba, who left none 
Palestine. likehimin Palestine.” “Neither have 
I left my equal in Palestine,” cried 
Hananiah; and the messengers retorted, “ The kids 
thou hast left behind thee have since developed into 
horned bucks, and these have deputed us to urge 
thee to retrace thy steps, and, if thou resist, to ex- 
communicate thee.” The Palestinian sources relate 
that the deputies, to impress upon him the enormity 
of secession from the parent authority, publicly 
parodied Scriptural passages. One of them sub- 
stituted * Hananiah ” for “the Lord” in “These are 
the feasts of the Lord” (Lev. xxiii. 4). Another re- 
cited, “Out of Babylonia shall go forth the Law, 
and the word of the Lord from Nehar-Pekod,” in- 
stead of “Out of Zion” and “from Jerusalem ” (Isa. 
ii. 3). When the people corrected them by calling 
out the proper readings, the deputies laconically re- 
plied, j23 (= “With us!” Yer. Ned. vi. 40a). They 
also declared that the steps taken by Hananiah and 
his followers were tantamount to building an altar 
on unholy ground and serving it with illegitimate 
priests. Altogether, they pointed out, his course 
was a renunciation of the God of Israel. 

The people recognized their error, and repented ; 
but Hananiah held out. He appealed to Judah b. 
Bathyra, then in Nisibis, for support; but the latter 
not only refused to participate in the secession move- 
ment, but prevailed on Hananiah to submit to the 
orders emanating from the Judean Sanhedrin (Ber. 
68a; Yer. Ned. Le.) Hananiah ended his life peace- 
fully in Babylonia (Eccl. R. i. 8). 

Although Hananiah was a prominent figure in his 
day, rivaling for a time the patriarch in Judea, 
his name is connected with but few halakot, either 


| original (Tosef., Peah, iii. 3: Ket. 79b) or trans- 


mitted (Er. 48a; Bezah 17b; Suk. 20b; Niddah 
24b), and with still fewer halakie midrashim (Mek.. 
Bo, 16; Sifre, Num. 49, 116; Hag. 10a; Shebu. 85b). 
As to haggadot, only two or three originated with 
him. Onedeclares that where Scripture says,“ King 
Solomon loved many strange women” (I Kings xi. 
1), it does not mean to impugn his chastity ; but it 
implies that he transgressed the Biblical inhibition, 
“Thou shalt not make marriages with them” (Deut. 
vii. 3; Yer. Sanh. ii. 20c). Another asserts that the 
tables of the Decalogue (Deut. iv. 18) contained 
after each command its scope in all its ramifica- 
tions; that the Commandments were interwoven 
with expositions as are the billows of the sea with 
smaller waves (Yer. Shek. vi. 49d; Cant. R. v. 14). 


Hananiah 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, dg. Tan.i, 389; Frankel, Darke ha- 
AMishnah, p. 13: Gratz, Gesch. iv. 202; Heilprin, Seder Ra- 
Dorot, ii. Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, 
ii. 109: Robak's Jeschurun, vii. 14; Weiss, Dor, ii. 177 ; Za- 
euto, Fuhasin, ed. Filipowski, pp. 35a, 66b. 

S, S. s. M. 
HANANIAH (HANINA) B. ‘AKABIA 

CAKIBA): Tanna of the second century; contem- 

porary of Judah b. ‘lai (M. K. 21a), and probably 

one of the younger pupils of Gamaliel II. (Ket. viii. 

D. His nume rarely appears in connection with 

haggadot; but he was firmly grounded in the Hala- 

kah. Rab expresses greatadmiration for Hananiah’s 
acumen (Shab. 88b) Notwithstanding his promi- 
nence, his praenomen as well as his patronymic is 
uncertain: “Hananiah” and “Hanina” for the 
former, and “‘Akabia” and * Akiba” for the latter 
appearing promiscuously in connection with one and 
the same halakah (comp. ‘Ar. i. 8; Sifra, Behuk- 

kotai, xii. 8; ‘Ar. 6b; Tosef., Parah, ix. [viii.] 9; 

Hag. 28a; Yeb. 116b). However, there is reason to 

believe that * 'Akabia" is his right patronymic, and 

that he was the son of 'AxanraA B. MAHALALEEL (see 

"R. E. J." xH. 40, note 3). Hananiah was very 

fearless in the expression of his opinions and also 

opposed those of the leaders of academies, the 

"nasi? and his deputy (Tosef., Pes. viii. 7; Shab. 

90a) Iis residence was at Tiberias, where he abro- 

gated many restrictions which had hampered the com- 
fort of the people ('Er. 87b, and parallel passages). 

Sometimes Hananiah (or Hanina) is cited without 

his patronymic (compare, forexample, Yer. ‘Er. viii. 

35b and Shab. 883b), and one must be careful not to 

mistake him for an elder tanna of the same name, or 

vice versa (see Hananran [Hanina], nephew of R. 

Joshua). To avoid such mistakes one must ob- 

serve the associates cited in the debate or statement. 

If these belong to the age of Meir, Jose, and Simon, 

Hananiah, the subject of this article, is meant; if 

they are of a former generation, R. Joshua's nephew 

is intended. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 370: Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 211: Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 186; Heil- 
prin, Seder ha-Dovot, ii, s.v. 

E. C, B. M. 

HANANIAH B. ‘AKASHIAH: Tanna whose 
name became very popular by reason of a single 
homiletic remark, as follows: “The Holy One— 
blessed be He!—desired to enlarge Israel's merits; 
therefore He multiplied for them Torah and com- 
mandments, as it is said [Isa. xlii. 21, Hebr.], ‘The 

Lord was pleased, in order to render him [Israel— 

read: \pty] righteous, to magnify the Law and to 

make it great’ " (Mak. iii. 16). This mishnah is usu- 
ally subjoined to each chapter of the treatise Abot 
embodied in the rituals (see Anor) One halakah 
also is ascribed to him (Tosef., Shek. iii. 18; anony- 
mous in Shek. viii. S. When he lived, and who his 
teachers were, can not be ascertained. He probably 
was a brother of the equally rarely cited Simon b. 
‘Akashiah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 376: Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 212; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 187. 


E. C. S. M. 

HANANIAH (HANINA) B. HAKINAI: 
Tanna of the second century ; contemporary of Ben 
‘Azzai and Simon the Temanite (Tosef., Ber. iv. 
18: see HaLAFTA) Sometimes he is cited without 


his praenomen (Sifra, Emor, vii. 11; Shab. 147b). 
Who his early teachers were is not certainly known. 
From some versions of the Tosefta (/.c.) it appears 
that Tarfon was one of them, but that his regular 
teacher was Akiba. It is related that he took leave 
of his wife and attended Akiba twelve or thirteen 
years without. communicating with his family, 
whom he recovered in a remarkable way (Ket. 69). 
Lev. R. xxi. 8). Hewasone of the few who, though 
not regularly ordained, were permitted to “argue 
cases before the sages” (mpar sab pot: Sanh. 17b; 
comp. Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. ii. 58d). Several halakot have 
been preserved in his name, owing their preservation 
to Eleazar b. Jacob 1I. (Kil. iv. 8; Mak. iii. 9; Tosef., 
Toh. vi. 8; Kid. 55b); and healso left some halakic. 
midrashim (Sifra, Mezora', v. 16; Sifra, Emor, vii. 
11, comp. Shab. 110b; Men. 62b, comp. Sifra, Emor’ 
xiii. 8). 

Hananiah also delved into the “mysteries of the 
Creation," concerning which he consulted Akiba 
(Hag. 14b); and he appears as the author of several 
homiletic remarks. According to him, God's relation 
to distressed Israel is expressed in Solomon's words 
(Prov. xvii. 17): “A brother is born for adversity ”; 
by “brother” is understood "Israel," for it is else- 
where said (Ps. exxii. 8): "For my brethren and 
companions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee” (Yalk., Ex. 299; comp. Mek., Beshallah, iii.). 
With reference to Lev. v. 21 (vi. 2) (^If a soul sin, 
and commit a trespass against the Lord, and lie unto 
his neighbor,” etc.), he remarks, “No man lies [acts 
dishonestly] against his fellow man unless he first 
becomes faithless to God" (Tosef., Shebu. iii, 0). 
From a comparatively late date comes the statement 
that Hananiah b. Hakinai was one of the “ten mar- 
tyrs” (see Zunz, “G. V." 2d ed., p. 150; sce also 
* Masseket Azilut"). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 486; Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 148; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 136; Heil- 
prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, 


. 36a, 65b. 
E c S. M. 
HANANIAH B. JUDAH: Tanna of the sec- 
ond century; -contemporary of Akiba. His name 
appears only twice in rabbinic lore: once in connec- 
tion with a halakic midrash, where he directs his re- 
marks to Akiba (Sifra, Zaw, ii. 8), and once witha 
homiletic remark on the baneful effect of anger. 
With reference to Lev. x. 16 e£ seg., where it is re- 
lated that Moses was angry with Eleazar and Itha- 
mar for burning the goat of the sin-offering, R. 
Judah (b. Hai) says: * Hananiah b. Judah was wont 
to say, ‘ Grievous is the result of passion: it caused 
even Moses to err." Judah adds: “Now that 
Hananiah is dead, I venture to controvert his state- 
ment, What provoked Moses to passion? It was 
his error’ ” (Sifra, Shemini, ii. 12). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 441. 


E. C. S. M. 


HANANIAH (HANINA) OF ONO: Tanna 
of the second century. Hananiahis remembered for 
a feat he accomplished in the interest of traditional 
law. While Akiba was in prison, awaiting his doom 
at the court of Tyrannus Rufus, an important mar- 
ital question was debated in the academy, but with- 
out a decision being reached. Hananiah therefore 
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ventured to approach Akiba’s prison and to solicit 
from the master a ruling. This he obtained and 
brought tohis colleagues (Git. vi.7; see Rashi ad loc. ). 
In connection with this question the names of Meir 
and Jose are cited with that of Hananiah (Git. 67a); 
this places Hananiah with Akiba’s younger pupils, 
about 139-165 c.g. He is reported to have testified 
before (Simon b.) Gamaliel concerning the rule gov- 
erning intercalations enacted in Galilee (Tosef., Sanh. 
ii. 18; comp. Yer. Sanh. i. 18d et seg.). 

E. C. S. M. 

HANANIAH (HANINA) B. TERADION: 
Teacher and martyrin the third tannaitic generation 
(second century); contemporary of ELEAZAR BEN 
Perata L and of HALAFTA, together with whom 
he established certain ritualistic rules (Ta'an. ii. 5). 
Ilis residence was at Siknin, where he directed relig- 
ious affairs as well as a school. The latter came to 
be numbered among the distinguished academies 
with reference to which a baraita says: “The say- 
ine [Deut. xvi, 20], ‘That which is altogether just 
shalt thou follow,’ may be construed, ‘ Follow the 
sages in their respective academies. . . . Follow R. 
Hananiah b. Teradion in Siknin’” (Sanh. 32b). Ha- 
naniah administered the communal charity funds, 
and so scrupulous was he in that office that once 
when money of his own, designed for personal use 
on Purim, chanced to get mixed with the charity 
funds, he distributed the whole amount among the 
poor. Eleazar b. Jacob so admired Hananiah’s 
honesty that he remarked, * No one ought to con- 
tribute to the charity treasury unless its administra- 
tor is like Hanina b. Teradion” (B. B. 10b; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 17b) Comparatively few halakot are pre- 
served. from him (Ta'an. ii. 5, 16b; R. H. 27a; 
Tosef., Mik. vi. 8; see also Yoma "78b; Men. 54a). 
Hananiah ingeniously proved that the Shekinah rests 
on those who study the Law (Ab. iii. 2). 

Hananiah's life proved that with him these were 
not empty words, During the Hadrianic persecu- 
tions decrees were promulgated imposing the most 
ngorous penalties on the observers of the Jewish 
` Law, and especially upon those who occupied them- 
selves with the promulgation of that Law. Never- 
theless Hananiah conscientiously followed his chosen 
profession; he convened publicassemblies and taught 
the Law. Once he visited Jose b. Kisma, who ad- 
vised extreme caution, if not submission. The lat- 
ter suid: “Hanina, my brother, seest thou not that 
this Roman people is upheld by God Himself? It 
has destroyed His house and burned His Temple, 
slaughtered His faithful, and exterminated His 
nobles; yet it prospers! In spite of all this, I hear, 
thou occupiest thyself with the Torah, even calling 
assemblies and holding the scroll of the Law before 
thee,” "To all this Hananiah replied, * Heaven will 
have mercy onus.” Jose became impatient on hear- 
Ing this, and rejoined, “Iam talking logic, and to 
«ul my arguments thou answerest, ‘ Heaven willhave 
mercy on us!’ I should not be surprised if they 
burned thee together with the scroll.” Shortly 
thereafter Hananiah was arrested at a public as- 
sembly while teaching with a scroll before him. 
Asked why he disregarded the imperial edict, he 
frankly answered, “I do as my God commands me.” 
For this he and his wife were condemned to death, 

VI —14 


His death was 
Wrapped in the scroll, he was placed on 
a pyre of green brush; fire was set to it, 
Condemned and wet wool was placed on his chest 
to Death to prolong theagonies of death. “Wo 
for is me," cried his daughter, "that I 
the Law’s should see thee under such terrible 
Sake. circumstances!” The martyr se- 
renely replied, *I should indeed de- 
spair were I alone burned; but since the scroll of 
the Torah is burning with me, the Power that will 
avenge the offense against the Law will also avenge 
the offense against me.” His heart-broken disciples 
then asked: “Master, what seest thou?” He an- 
swered: “I see the parchment burning while the 
letters of the Law soar upward.” “Open then thy 
mouth, that the fire may enter and the sooner put 
an end to thy sufferings,” advised his pupils; but 
he said, “It is best that He who hath given the soul 
should also take it away: no man may hasten his 
death.” Thereupon the executioner removed the 
wool and fanned the flame, thus accelerating the 
end, and then himself plunged into the flames (‘Ab. 
Zarah 17b e£ seq.). 

It is reported that, on hearing his sentence, Hana- 
niah quoted Deut. xxxii. 4, *He is the Rock, his 
work is perfect: for all his ways are judgment"; 
while his wife quoted the second hemistich, “A God 
of truth and without iniquity, just and right is he"; 
and his daughter cited Jer. xxxii. 19, * Great in 
counsel, and mighty in work: for thine eyes are 
open upon all the ways of the sons of men: to give 
every one according to his ways, and according to 
the fruit of his doings" (Sifre, Deut. 307; 'Ab. 
Zarah /.e.; Sem. viii.). 

Of the surviving members of Hananiah's family 
are mentioned two daughters: the learned BERU- 
RIAH, who became the wife of R. Meir, and the one 
marked for degradation, whom R. Meir succeeded 
in rescuing (Ab. Zarah 183). Hananiah had also a 
learned son. It is related that Simon b. Hananiah 
applied to this son for information on a point of 
ritual, and that the latter and his sister, presuma- 
bly Beruriah, furnished divergent opinions. When 
Judah b. Baba heard of those opinions, he remarked, 
* Hananiah's daughter teaches better than his son" 
(Tosef., Kelim, B. IK. iv. 17). Elsewhere it is re- 
ported of that son that he became a degenerate, as- 
sociating with bandits. Subsequently he betrayed 
his criminal associates, wherefore they killed him 
and filled his mouth with sand and gravel. Having 
discovered his remains, the people would have eulo- 
gized him out of respect for his father, but the 
latter would not permit it. “I myself shall speak,” 
said he; and he did, quoting Prov. v. 11 et seg. 
The mother quoted Prov. xvii. 25; the sister, Prov. 
xx. 17 (Lam. R. iii. 16; comp. Sem. xii.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 397; Brill, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah., i. 140; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 133; Ham- 
burger, R. B. T. ii. 182; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; Za- 
cuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 32a. 


S. S. S. M. 


HANASIA, AHUB B. MEIR. See Inn Mu- 
HAJAR AUB. 

HANAU: Town in the province of Hesse-Nas- 
sau, Prussia. Jews settled in the territory of the 
counts of Hanau in the first half of the thirteenth 
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century. Reinhard of Hanau was one of the princes 
who pledged the king’s peace in 1265, probably in- 
tending thereby to protect the Jews living within 
his domain. In 1277 and 1286 King Rudolph made 
assignments of the Jews of Hanan, and pawned the 
Jews of Assenheim, Münzenberg, and Nidda; in 
1800 King Albert disposed similarly of the Jews of 
Hanau, Windecken, Babenhausen, and Steinau; and 
in 1810 King Henry VII. also concluded some trans- 
actions of a similar nature. In 1285 Jews of Wet- 
terau emigrated with R. Meir of Rothenburg in 
order to escape from their German oppressors. The 
Jews of Hanau also suffered in the general perse- 
cutions of 1337 and 1848. In 1592 they were expelled 
from the territory. Until 1603 there are only occa- 
sional references to Jews in the county of Hanau. 

When Count Philipp Ludwig II. came into power 
he invited many wealthy Jews to his city (1603), 
permitted them to build a synagogue, and gave 
them a definite legal status. In spite of the intol- 
erance of the Christian clergy the condition of the 
Jews was favorable, and continued so under the suc- 
cessive governments of the Landgraf of Hesse (1786), 
of France (1803), of the grand duchy of Frankfort 
(1810), of Hesse (1813), and of Prussia (1866). The 
community had a synagogue, cemetery, bakehouse, 
slaughter-house, hospital, and shelter for the home- 
less (^ hekdesh "), and its own fire-engine and night- 
watchman. 

In 1608 the community numbered 10 persons; in 
1707, 111 families; in 1805, 540 persons; in 1900, 657 
persons. In 1903 there were 670 Jews there, the total 
population being 29,846. The town is the seat of the 
provincial rabbinate of Hanau, which includes 40 
communities, the most important of which are 
Hanau, Bergen, Birstein, Bockenheim, Gelnhausen, 
Hochstadt, Langenselbold, Lichenroth, Schltichtern, 
Sterbfritz, and Wachenbuchen. The district is sub- 
ject to the KGnigliche Vorsteheramt der Israeliten, 
under the presidency of the provincial rabbi. Most 
of these communities, especially Hanau, have burial 
and philanthropic societiesand memorial foundations. 

The following scholars and rabbis of Hanau may 
be mentioned, some of whom directed the yeshibah: 

ne b. Aaron Mordecai Schnaittach (* Cat. Rosenthal.” 
P David Cohn (''Monatsschrift für Gesch. und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums," 1897, p. 428). 


Menahem b. Elhanan (d. 1636). 
Jacob Simon Bunems (d. 1671). 


Haggai Enoch Fränkel (d. 1690). 

Maier Elsass (d. 1701). 

Moses Brod (e. 1720). 

Israel b. Naphtali (d. 1791). — 

Moses Tobias Sondheim (d. 1830). 

Samson Felsenstein (d. 1882). 

Dr. Koref (successor of the preceding). 

Dr. S. Bamberger (successor of the preceding). 


The grammarian Solomon Hanau was born at 
Hanau (1687), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius. Regesten; Salfeld, Martyrologium ; 
E. I. Zimmermann, Hanau. Stadt und Land, Kulturgesch. 
und Chronik, pp. 476-521, Hanau, 1903 (contains bibliography 
of public records and printed works: p. 515); Statistisches 
Jahrbuch des Deutseh-Isracl.-Gemeindebundes, 1903. 
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HANAU, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH: Ger- 
man grammarian; born at Hanau (whence his sur- 
name) in 1687; died at Hanover Sept. 4, 1746. 
When but twenty-one he published at Frankfort- 


on-the-Main, where he had settled, a Hebrew gram. 
mar in which theancient grammarians were severely 
criticized. These criticisms, coming from so young 
aman, caused much resentment, and he was forced 
to write a retractation, which was attached to each 
copy of his grammar. In spite of this his position 
at Frankfort became untenable, and he went to 
Hamburg, where he taught for seventeen years, 
Hanau criticized likewise the daily prayer-book 
published by Elijah and Azriel Wilna, though it 
had received the approbation of the most prominent 
rabbis of that time; and he was forced to leave 
Hamburg also. He went to Amsterdam, where he 
stayed several years; on his return to Germany he 
settled at Fürth. There he found an adversary in 
Seligman Grieshaber, who had written, in collabora- 
tion with Meir of Prague, two pamphlets against 
two of Hanau's works. After many polemical 
bouts Hanau removed to Berlin, and later to Han- 
over, where he died. He wrote the folowing works: 


“ Binyan Shelomoh," a Hebrew grammar, Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, 1708: ' Yesod ha-Nikkud," on the Hebrew vowels, Am- 
sterdam, 1780; '' Perush,” a commentary, dealing with vocabu- 
lary and grammar, on the Midrash Rabbah to the Pentateuch, 
and the Five Serolls, 1777; °° Zohar ha-Tebah," a comprehensive 
grammar, with emendations entitled ** Mikseh ha-Tebah," pub- 
lished at Berlin, 1733; + Kure 'Akkabish," in reply to the attacks. 
of Grieshaber and Meir of Prague upon his ** Zohar ha-Tebah,” 
Fürth, 1744; “*Sha‘are Torah," a comprehensive grammar, 
Hamburg, 1718; ' Sha'are Zimrah," on the Hebrew accents and 
vowels, issued together with the preceding work; "Sha'are 
Teflllah," grammatical annotations on the prayer-book, Jessnitz, 
1725. The last-named work was severely criticized by Jacob 
Emden in his " Luah Erez," and by Mordecai of Düsseldorf in 
“ Kontres Hassagot ‘al Siddur Sha'are Teflllan." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 122; Blogg, Sefer 
ha-Hayyim, p. 312; Luzzatto, Prolegomena, p. 61; Carmoly, 
in Revue Orientale, iii. 808; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 
2339; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 722-723. 

J. I Br. 


HANAU, ZEBI HIRSH HA-LEVI BEN 
HAGGAI ENOCH (with the family name Fran- 
kel): German rabbi; born at Vienna in 1662; died 
at Gemund, Bavaria, in 1740. He resided for many 
years at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he assisted 
Jair Hayyim Bacharach in preparing his responsa, 
“Hawwot Ya’ir,” for publication, and edited the 
works of Gershon Ashkenazi—* ‘Abodat ha-Ger- 
shuni," responsa, and * Tif’eret ha-Gershuni," homi- 
lies, 1699. Hanau was for a time rabbi of Idstein, 
while living in Frankfort. In 1762 he was made 
district rabbi of the Palatinate, and took up his 
residence at Heidelberg. Seven years later, owing 
to the great influence which his brother Elhanan 
had with the margrave Wilhelm Friedrich, he was 
appointed district rabbi of Ansbach.  Elhanan, how- 
ever, soon fell into disgrace, and both brothers were 
thrown into prison; Hanau was accused of witch- 
craft on account of his cabalistic studies. For 
twenty-four years Hanau remained in jail, until an 
inundation threatened the safety of the prison, and 
the prisoners were removed. The city councilors, 
moved with compassion at the sight of the old man, 
obtained from the margrave his liberation. 

During hisstay in prison Hanau wroteanabstract of 
the first 189 sections of the Yoreh De‘ah ; acommentary 
on Psalm exix. and Hallel, entitled “Dodi li-Zobi E 
and a poem of thirty-two verses describing his life m 
prison. Hanau was antagonized by David Oppen- 
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heim, who, in his “ Nish’al Dawid,” severely criticized 
several of Hanau’s decisions given at Heidelberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Israelit, 1868; Leopold Löwen- 


stein, Gesch. der Juden in der Kurpfalz, p. 150; Kaufmann, 

in Ha-Goren, i. 72. 

D. I. Bn. 

HANBURY, LILY: English actress; edu- 
cated in London, where she is still (1908) residing. 
Her début was made in 1888 at a revival of W. 
S, Gilbert’s “Pygmalion and Galatea” at the Savoy 
Theater in that city. She has since appeared on 
most of the leading stages of the English metropolis. 
Her repertory is a most extensive one, and includes 
the following rôles: Countess Wintersen in " The 
Stranger”; Letty Preene in G. R. Sims's * Lights o' 
London"; Peírain Ibsen’s “Enemy of the People”; 
Nellie Denver in “The Silver King"; and Julia in 
“The Rivals.” She has also played in “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,” “The Dancing Girl,” “The Red 
Lamp," and “ A Bunch of Violets.” Her chief suc- 
cesses have, however, been in Shakespearian plays, 
mainly under the management of Wilson Barrett 
and Beerbohm Tree, respectively; the characters 
presented by her having been: Ophelia and the 
Player Queen in “Hamlet”; Portia in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice”; Calpurnia in “Julius Csesar"; 
and Chorus in “ Henry V." She has also been very 
successful in the part of Penelope in “ Ulysses," Lady 
Blessington in * Last of the Dandies,” and Marita in 
“Royal Rival.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1903; The Era, London, March 
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HAND: Traces of the custom of tattooing are 
found in the expression “to inscribe the hands for 
some one” (Isa. xliv. 5, xlix. 16; comp. Gal. vi. 17; 
see Grunwald, * Cultur- und Kunstgesch. Entwick- 
lung der Schriftzeichen," p. 1). The phrases “the 
hand of Absalom" (II Sam. xviii. 18), for Absalom’s 
tomb, and “will I givein mine house and within my 
walls à memorial and a name ” (Isa. lvi. 5, R. V.), re- 
callthe custom of tattooing the hands with the token 
of the sun-god Baal, which at that time wasa symbol 
of strength (Judges ix. 24; Isa. xxxv.8; Ps. xxxvi. 
12, Ixxi. 4, xevii. 10). To lay the hand on the mouth 
(Prov. xxx. 82) indicates silence; to “take one’s soul 
in one’s hand” (Hebr.) is the English to “take one’s 
life in one’s hand” (comp. Job xiii. 14; Judges xii. 3; 
I Sam. xix. 5; Ps. exix. 100). To open the hand is 
à sign of generosity (Deut. xv. 11). In Derek Erez 
Zuta iv. 7 it is said: “The reward for thy hands 
which thou hast restrained from unlawful goods 
shall be that the mean shall have no hold upon thee; 
the reward for thy hands which thou hast not closed 
against the needy shall be that the lords of silverand 
gold can do thee no harm." 

God lifts His hand and swears by it (Deut. xxxii. 
40). It is an expression of His power (Ex. iii. 20, 
xii. 3, et al.). It comes upon the Prophets and fills 
them with His spirit (Ezek, i. 8). An 
ancient midrash in the Pesah Hagga- 
dah concludes, from the fact that 
; Israel saw the “hand” of God at the 

ted Sea, that there must have been many more than 
ien plagues in Egypt, since one finger alone had 
caused ten (Mek. 33b). Each of the five fingers of 


Hand of 
God. 


God's right hand has a special function (Löw, “ Die 
Finger," vi. e¢ seg.). A hand protruding from the 
clouds isa Christian symbol for God (Löw, l.e. viii.). 
The hand of an angel at Abraham’s sacrifice is found 
on tombstones in Altona and Ouderkerk (Grunwald, 
in “Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Jiidische 
Volkskunde,” x. 126). According to the Hageadah, 
man was originally created with undivided hands, 
and Noah was the first to have fingers (see FINGER). 

It was a custom to place the loft hand on a tomb 
and quote Isa. lviii. 11 (Low, /.c. xi.). On the use 
of the hand and fingers in sorcery see Grunwald, 
Lc. v. 16, 35, 40, 66. For the spirits of the thumb 
see Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” vi. 120, x. $4. On 
gesticulation see Low, /.c. xix. 

The wedding-ring is placed on the index-finger of 
the right hand (čb. xx.). There is a trace of finger- 
counting in the “Hekalot” (Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 
22, No. 04). The five fingers are considered as the 
appointed ministers of the five senses (Gershom b. 
Solomon and others; D. Kaufmann, * Die Sinne,” p. 
76). The tip of the index-finger has the most acute 
sense of touch (čb. p. 179). 

To clap the hands together was a sign of joy (II 
Kingsii. 2, etat.) To “strike hands? (* teki‘at kaf ?) 
was to go surety for some one (Prov. vi. 1, xi. 15, 
xvii. 18, xxii. 26; Job xvii. 3); in rabbinical law 
it was a token of giving and taking at the conclu- 
sion of a sale (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mekirah, iii.; 
Caro, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 198, 11). 
The acquisition of movable goods was established by 
seizing the object with the hands. The hand of the 
priest is filled when he is installed in office (Ex. 
xxix. 24; Lev. viii. 21). 

The laying of hands (“samak”) on the head as a 
sign of dedication is found in the Bible, where one 
gives up one'sown right to something and transfers 

it to God (comp. Ex. xxix. 5, 19; II 
Laying on Chron, xxix. 98). Here the hands are 
of Hands. placedon the head of the animal whose 
blood is to be used for the consecra- 
tion of priests or for the atonement of thesins of the 
people. The same ceremony was used in transferring 
the sins of the people to the scapegoat (Lev. xvi. 
20-22), and with all burnt offerings except the sin-of- 
ferings(Lev.i. 4; iii. 2, 18; iv. 4, e£ aL). The laying 
of hands on the head of a blasphemer (Lev. xxiv. 
14) should also be noted here. Jacob on his death- 
bed placed his right hand on the head of Ephraim 
(Gen. xlviii 14) The Levites were consecrated 
through the laying on of hands by the heads of the 
tribes (Num. viii. 10). The time-honored prototype 
of ORDINATION through laying on of hands is the 
consecration of Joshua as successor to Moses (Num. 
xxvii. 18: Deut. xxxiv. 9). This rite is found in the 
New Testament (Acts vi. 8, xiii. 3) and in the Tal- 
mud (* semikah ”), and was observed at the appoint- 
ment of members of the Sanhedrin (Sanh. iv.). It 
was gradually discontinued in practise, however, al- 
though it was preserved nominally. The semikah, 
moreover, could take place only in Palestine (Sanh. 
14a; see Hamburger, * R. B. T.” s.v. “ Ordinirung ”). - 
'The laying of hands on the heads of children to bless 
them (Gen. xlviii. 14; Mark x. 16; Matt. xix. 18 
et seg.) has been continued to this day. According 
to Jobix. 33, the judge placed his hands on the heads 
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of the disputing parties. To place one’s hand on 
one’s own head was a token of grief (II Sam. xiii. 
19). The act of placing the hands or fingers on 
some one to heal him, and that of touching some one 
to obtain healing, are often referred to in the New 
Testament (Mark v. 28, vii. 32, e? al. ; see also OR- 
DINATION). The act of placing the hand under the 
hip to emphasize an oath is spoken of in Gen. xxiv. 
2, xivii. 29, where, according tothe reckoning of the 
cabalists, the letters in the words "T^ NJ have the nu- 
merical value abs, and are interpretcd as referring 
to placing the hands on the genitals, which interpre- 
tation is corroborated by other expositors (see Winer, 
“B. R.” «o. * Eid"). Later the hand was placed on 
& roll of the Torah in taking an oath, or on the 

tefillin, or else the Torah was taken 


Hand in the hand or arm (“nekitat hefez ”). 
in Taking In certain localities the one taking the 
Oath. cath put his right hand on the page 


containing the Decalogue in a printed 
copy of the Pentateuch. The hands were lifted in 
taking an oath (Gen. xiv. 22); the hands were also 
lifted at the announcement of the “end” in Rev. x. 
5-7; in praying (Ps. xxviii. 2: later in Christian com- 
munities; comp. Clement's“ Epistle,” Corinth, i, cap. 
2); in praising God (Ps. xliv. 21 [A. V. 20], cxxxiv. 
2); in benediction (Lev. ix. 22; comp. Num. vi. 22 
et seg.). Jesus took leave of his disciples with lifted 
hands (Luke xxiv. 50). According to the Zohar (ii. 
67a, iii. 145a), the ten fingers should be raised only 
in praying and for the priestly benediction. For 
washing of hands see ABLUTION. 
Kissing the hand is unknown to the Old Testa- 


ment. Job xxxi. 27 does not refer to kissing the 
hand, but to holding it before the 
Kissing mouth in token of respect. In Ecclus. 


the Hand. (Sirach) xxix. 5 reference is made to 
kissing the hand on receiving a pres- 

ent; but the Talmud knows it only as a foreign 
custom. Akiba thinks it strange that the Medes 
kiss the hand (Ber. 8b). Simon ben Gamaliel speaks 
of it as a universal Oriental custom (Gen. R. lxxiv., 
beginning). Simeon ben Lakish (8d cent.) relates 
that when two athletes have wrestled, the conquered 
one kisses the band of the victor (Tan., Wayig- 
gash, beginning) The Zohar, in Hke manner, has 
Eleazar and Abba kiss the hand of their master, 
Simeon ben Yohai (i. 83b; in i. 950b all who hear him 
do the same; comp. ii. 21b, 62a, 68a, 87a; ili. 81a, 
65b, 78b) In Idra Zuta iii. 2906 Eleazar kisses his 
master's hands at the latter's death. Gavison, also, 
in * ‘Omer ha-Shikbah ” on Prov. xvii. 6, relates that 
when Isaac Alfasi was about to die, Maimonides (read 
instead “ Joseph ibn Migash ") kissed his hand, where- 
upon the teacher's spirit fell on him (Bacher, in “R. 
E. J.? xxii. and xxiii. : “Le Baisement des Mains dans 
le Zohar?; comp. Dunash ben Labrat'sintroductory 
poem to his " teshubot" against Menahem ben Saruk ; 
Judah ha-Levi, ^Diwan," ed. Brody, p. 1498, Nos. 
98 et seq.; Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim," s.v. “ Eli- 
yahu ha-Kohen " [^ we-nashak yadaw ”]; see Kiss). 
In pronouncing a benediction the priest raises his 
hands with his little and ring fingers and middle and 
index fingers pressed together. This custom is not 
found in the Talmud. According to Pesik. 49a, 
Cant. ii. 9 is thus illustrated, the “ windows” being 


represented by the priest's shoulders, and the *]at. 
tice? by his fingers. 

A priest's hands represented as in benediction on 
a tombstone indicate that the deceased was de- 

scended from the family of Aaron; oy 
Mis- the title-page of a book they indicate 
cellaneous that the printer was descended from 
Uses. the family of Aaron (Löw, l.c. viii). 
The hand is also represented on the 
walls of synagogues and on mirrors (see Grunwald, 
jc. X. 127). A hand is generally used as a pointer 
for the Torah (see YAD). A hand with two ears of 
grain and two poppy-heads is seen on coins (Levy, 
"^Jüd. Münzen," p.82). Two hands joined together 
are often represented on ketubah blanks, and on the 
so-called "siflones-tefillah " there is a hand hewing 
a tree or mowing down flowers, On physicians’ 
tombstones in Altona and Ouderkerk is represented 
a hand witha bundle of berbs, and other stones have 
a hand with a pen (75.; Grunwald, “ Portugicsen- 
eriiber”; idem, in * Mittheilungen,” x.). 

There are specialrules for the use of the rightand 
left hands respectively in putting on the “ tefillin,” in 
taking the “etrog,” and in some details of the toilet 
(Ber. 62a; see Rieur anD Lert). 

According to the Haggadah, Adam's hands—in- 
deed, his whole body—were covered with a horny 
skin up to the time of his fall (Löw, Lc. xxi). Cut- 
ting the nails is poverned by superstitious regula- 
tions. Atthe Habdalah one looks at one's hand in 
front of a lighted candle, possibly because one must 

.. make some use of the light over which 

The Nails. the blessing is to be spoken, and also 

perhaps to distinguish the nails from 

the flesh (Löw, £c. xxi.; see HABDALAH; NAIS) 

Palmistry (“ hokmat ha-yad ”), which has been traced 

back to the time of Job, still forms a theme for the 

writing of books (e.g., one edited by Natan Schrift- 

giesser, Warsaw, 1882; comp. Rubin, " Gesch. des 

Aberglaubens," p. 75). A hand, either inscribed or 
cast in metal, was often used as an amulet. 

The custom of staining the hands with henna 
was perhaps known and practised among the an- 

cient Jews (Hartmann, “ Hebrüerin am 

Staining Putztisch,” ii. 356 e£ seg.). Jewish 

the Hand. sources of later times speak of it (sce 

Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 198, 17). 

Dyed hands, except where such dyeing was the uni- 

versal custom, or where the owner was a dyer by 

trade, prevented the priest from giving his blessing. 

as the sight of them disturbed his devotions (Meg. 
24b, ef al.). 

On the night of Hosha‘na Rabbah any one who 
tries to read his future from his shadow (Moses 
Tsserles on Orah Hayyim, 664, 1) and does not see 
the right hand, will lose a son during the year; if he 
fails to see the left hand, he will lose a daughter; if 
a finger, he wil lose a friend (Buxtarf, "Synagoga 
Judaica,” p. 464). 

J. M. Gr. 


HANDICRAFTS: Since the article ARTISANS 
was written, the preliminary results of an inquiry 
made during the years 1898-99 by the Jewish Colo- 
nization Association as to the occupations of the Jews 
of Russia have been published, giving the classes of 
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handicrafts in which over half a million Russian 
Jews are engaged, as follows: 


wLLM——— 00 


5 2. 5 28 
a | SUS ; 5 | SEB 
Industries. E cid Industries. z € a S 
a BE a J £ 
es E PF les Ez 
id rc eade eee ER NAUES RE 
Food vice sixes 43,665 | 57,887 ||Chemicals....| _ 2,46: 3,617 
Clothing ..... 84,915 | 199,954 |'Building...... 19,791 | 31,590 
Leather ...... 40,522 | 85,806 | Textiles...... 10,589 | 18,428 
YWo0d... eene 95,653 | 49.588 || Miscellaneous 5,998 | 11,695 
Metal-mining | 18,296 28.393 | ————— ——-|— 
Metal - manu- Totals...... 259,996 | 500,986 
faeturing...| 19,203 | 20,528 
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Besides this some details have been given as to the 
occupations of Jewesses. It is impossible to state 
whether they are included in the above numbers or 


not. 


wn n A we n wm 
9$ £P S |S 8 
Occupations.| S 28 2 Occupations. | S E S 
z S g E S g 
A m A A A a 

Patloresses...{ 9,191 | 33,418 HCigarette-ma- 
Seamstresses..| 7,161 | 17,3831 RELS ssc ru as 991 1,732 
Hose-knitters.| 3,626 5,739 |'Glove-makers 182 481 
Modistes......| 1,686 | 4,062 lOthers....... ... | 13,808 
Totals...... 22,887 | 76,567 


aa aaa 


For further details see POLAND; RUSSIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nossig, Jüdische Statistik, pp. 118-179; Die 
Welt, Aug. 29, 1902. J 


HANDWRITING. See WRITING. 


HANES (pyn): City in Egypt (Isa. xxx. 4); 
identified by Jonathan b. Uzziel and by the modern 
critics with Tahpanhes or Taphne (see Cheyne and 
Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” s.o.). 

E. G. II. 


HA-NESHER. See PERIODICALS, 
HANGING. See CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
HANINA I. See Hanina x. HAMA. 


HANINA (HANANIAH) II.: Amora of the 
fifth century ; contemporary of the Palestinian Mani 
IL, and of Rabina, one of the compilers of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Yer. Ber. iii. 6a; Niddah 66b). 
Hanina attended the schools of Palestine, his native 
country, and concluded his pupilage under Mani 
II. (Yer. Pes. i. 97d; Yer. M. K. iii. 820). He grad- 
ually rose to his master's level and discussed with 
him as.a “fellow student" many halakic questions 
(Yer. Sanh. ii. 19d; Yer. Shebu. vi. 37b). Eventu- 
ally he removed to Sepphoris, where he became the 
religious hend of the community ; hence he is some- 
times cited as Hanina of Sepphoris (Yer. Ned. ix. 
435). When, in consequence of Raman persecutions 
at Tiberias, Mani also removed to Sepphoris, Hanina 
resigned the leadership in his favor—an act of self- 
abnegation extolled by the Rabbis as having few 
parallels (Yer. Pes. vi. 88a). Maniva, however, did 
not long remain in Palestine. 
became general and intolerable, he emigrated to 
Babylonia, where ASHI frequently sought informa- 


M. SEL. 


As the persecutions | 


family accompanied him, and were highly respected 
in their adopted country. There Hanina’s daugh- 
ter married the son of Rabina (Niddah 66b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 576. 
J. S. M. 


HANINA (HANANIAH) B. ABBAHU: 
Palestinian amora of the fourth generation, some- 
times cited as Hanina of Cæsarea (Cant. R. i. 2). 
The Talmud relates that his father, R. Abbahu, sent 
him to the academies at Tiberias to study, but that 
he devoted himself instead to pious deeds, such as 
attending the dead. Abbahu thereupon wrote to 
him, “Is it because there are no graves in Cæsarea 
that I have sent thee to Tiberias?” (see Annan). 
In the Halakah several precedents of his father’s 
are reported by Hanina (Yer. Yeb. iv. 6a; Yer. Ket. 
iv. 99b; Yer. Hal. iii. 62c). He also reports a hala- 
kic midrash in the name of ABDIMA oF HAIFA 
(Kid. 83b); occasionally he endeavors to account for 
a predecessor's opinion (Yer. Niddah iii, 50c); but 
nothing original from him in the domain of Halakah 
is preserved. In the province of the Haggadah, 
on the contrary, he has left some original though 
hyperbolic remarks. Thus, commenting on Jer. ix. 
9 (A, V. 10), where the prophet declares, * Both the 
fowlof the heavens and the beast are fled; they are 
gone," Hanina says, *Seven hundred species of fish, 
eight hundred species of locust, and countless spe- 
cles of fowl accompanied the Israelites from Pales- 
tine into their Babylonian exile; and when the latter 
returned all the creatures returnal with them, ex- 
cept the fish called ‘shibbuta’ [mullet]" (Yer. 
Ta‘an. iv. 69b; see Jastrow, * Dict."). 

In his lectures Hanina occasionally uses homely 
illustrations. Speaking on Lam. ii. 1, he says: “A 
king had a child: the child cried, and the king took 
it on his lap; it continued crying, and he raised it in 
his arms; still it cried, wherefore he raised it upon 
his shoulders. Then the child soiled him, and the 
king at once put it down on the floor. How differ- 
ent was the child's ascent from its descent! The 
former was gradual, the latter sudden. Thus it went 
with Israel. At first God took him by the arms 
(Hosea xi. 3), then He caused him to ride (Hosea 
x. 11); but when he sinned ‘He cast down from 
heaven unto the earth the beauty of Israel '" Cham. 
R. ii. 1). Hanina also makes use of the numerical 
values of letters in his endeavor to reconcile hag- 
gadic differences. One rabbi advances the opinion 
that the name of Israel's Messiah will be * Zemah " 
(mpy = “sprout”; comp. Zech. iii. 8); another, that 
it wil be “Menahem” (= “comforter”). Hanina 
thereupon observes, “There is no difference of opin- 
ion between them; the total value of the letters in 
the name suggested by the one is the same as that 
of the letters in the name suggested by the other. ý 
mov (90 -+ 40 + 8 = 188) corresponds with oma (40 
+ §6+8+48= 138; Yer. Ber. HN. 5a). 

IY: : | Amor. iii. 676; Frankel, 
Bobo. p. Sb; Hellprin, AU ras a Dorel, ji. 149a, 1542, War- 


aw, 1897. 
eee S. M. 


HANINA (HANANTAR ; HINENA) E. 
ADDA (IDDA): Babylonian scholar of the third 
century. He was skilled in both Halakah and 


tion from him (B. B. 25b; Hul. 189b) Hanina’s , Haggadah; ADDA B. AHABAH appears to have been 
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Hanina b. ‘Agul 
Hanina b. Dosa 


his teacher in the former (Pes. 75a; ‘Ab. Zarah 40a); 
in the latter he seems to have ecl a pupil of Tanhum 
b. Hiyya. From Tanhum, Hanina received the fol- 
lowing illustration of the relative positions of the 
prophet and the elder (teacher, sage): “ A king delc- 
gated two commissioners; with respect to one he 
wrote, ‘ Unless he exhibits to you my signature and 
my seal, credit him not'; with reference to the 
other he wrote, ‘Even if he shows you neither my 
signature nor my seal, credit him." So it is said rc- 
garding the prophet: ‘ . and giveth thee a sign 
or a wonder’ [Deut, xiii. 2 (A.V. 1)]; while of the 
sages it is said: ‘According to the sentence of the 
law which they shall teach thee, and according to 
the judgment which they shall tell thee, thou shalt 
do’” (Deut. xvii. 11; Yer. Ber. i. 3b; Yer. Sanh. xi. 
80b; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 41e; Cant. R. i. 2). In the 
Book of Isaiah qs? (the future: ^ will say ”), instead 
of the usual 9N (“saith ”), is used eight times (i. 11, 
18; xxxii. 10; xl. 1, 25; xli. 91, twice; Ixvi. 9). 
This peculiarity, according to Hanina, contains an 
allusion to the corresponding number of prophets 
that were to appear after the destruction of the 
(first) Temple: Joel, Amos, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah (Pesik. 
xvi. 128b; see Buber ad loc.). An elder namesake 
of Hanina was a tanna, contemporary of AHAT B. 
JOSIAH, With whom he discussed a halakic midrash 
(Mek., Mishpatim, v.; comp. Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 
6, 14). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 553; idem, Ag. 
Tan. ii. 553; Frankel, Mebo, p. 89a; Heilprin, Seder ha-Do- 


rot, ii. 149a, 148b, Warsaw, 1897. 
J. S. M. 


HANINA EB. ‘AGUL: Palestinian scholar of 
the third century; junior contemporary of Hiyya b. 
Abba and Tanhum b. Hanilai. Hanina applied to 
Hiyya to explain why the expression “that it may 
go well with thee," contained in the second version 
of the Decalogue (Deut, v. 16), was not embodied 
in the first version (Ex. xx. 12). Hiyya thereupon 
gave him this remarkable answer: * Instead of ask- 
ing me that, ask me whether the expression is em- 
bodied in either version: I do not even know it is 
there! However, apply to Tanhum b. Hanilai, 
who has frequented the schoolof the expert hag- 
gadist Joshua b. Levi." Hanina did so, and was 
told that the promise was omitted from the first ver- 
sion because the first tablets of the Decalogue were 
destined to be broken (see Ex. xxxii. 19). This is 
explained by a later haggadist, who stated that the 
inclusion of the promise in the tablets that were 
destined to be broken would have been very dis- 
couraging to the people, who would have seen in 
the breaking of them a foreshadowing of the cessa- 
tion of God's goodness (D. K. 54b et seg.). With 
reference to Isa. lxiv. 3 (A. V. 4: “Neither hath the 
eye seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath prepared 
for him that waiteth for him"), Hanina remarks: 
“The Jews who attended the banquet given by 
Ahasuerus [Esth. i. | were asked whether God would 
ever provide better entertainment for them; to 
which they replied, ‘Should God furnish us the like 
of this we should protest, since we have had such 
viands at the board of Ahasuerus’” (Esth. R. i. 5, 


where bay is corrupted to byy). His name appears 
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also in connection with a halakah which he reports 
as having originated with Hezekiah, probably the 
son of Hiyya (Yer. Yeb. vi. 7s), 
J. | S. M. 
HANINA (HANANIAH) B. ANTIGONUS: 
Tanna of priestly descent; contemporary of Akiba 
and Ishmael (Bek. vii. b). It is supposed that in his 
youth he had witnessed the service of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, since he knew the fluters that played be- 
fore the altar (Tosef., ‘Ar. i. 15; comp. ‘Ar. ii. 4). 
If this were so, Hanina must have enjoyed unusual 
longevity, as he often appears in halakie controversy 
with Akiba’s latest disciples. Be this as it may, he 
was learned in the laws relating to the priests, and 
many such laws are preserved in his name (Kid. iv. 
5; Bek. vi. 8, 10, 11; vii.2, 5; Tem. vi. 5), while 
precedents reported by him regarding the services 
and appurtenanees of the Temple influenced later 
rabbinical opinions. On marital questions also he 
is often cited as an authority (Yeb. xiii. 2; Niddah 
vi. 13 [comp. čb. Gem. 52b], viii. 2), as well as on 
other matters (Sheb. vi. 3; ‘Er. iv. 8). Some hala- 
kic midrashim also have come down from him (Bek. 
vii. 2, 5; Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 6); but of hag. 
gadot there is only one under his name. He says: 
“Whosoever practises the precept concerning the 
fringes on the borders of [*533] garments (Num. 
xv. 88 ef seg.) will realize the promise: ‘Ten men 
. Shall take hold of the skirt of [5323] him that 
is a Jew, saying, We will go with you: for we have 
heard that God is with you" (Zech. viii. 23). “On 
the other hand," continues Hanina, * he who violates 
the precept concerning the skirt [555] is included 
in the verse ‘take hold of the ends of [mip] the 
earth, that the wicked might be shaken out of it’” 
(Job xxxviii. 18; Sifre, Num. 115). According to 
him, when an aged man dies after not more than 
three days’ sickness, his death may be termed “ ex- 
cision” (MD = “cutting off”; see Jew Ewcxc. iv. 
484, s.v, Dear), a visitation for secret violations of 
the Sabbath or of the dietary laws (Sem. iii. 10). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 9/8; Brüll, Mebo ha- 


Mishnah, i. 131; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnan, p. 128; Weiss, 
2 ii. 121. 
S. M. 


HANINA B. DOSA: Scholar and miracle- 
worker of the first century; pupil of Johanan b. 
Zakkai (Ber. 34b) While he is reckoned among 
the Tannaim and is quoted in connection with a 
school and its disciples, no halakot and but few 
haggadot are preserved as from him (Baraita of R. 
Eliezer xxix., xxxl.; Midr, Mishle x. 2). His pop- 
ularity, however, which he enjoyed throughout his 
life, and which rendered him immortal among the 
mystics, rests not on his scholarship, but on his 
saintliness and thaumaturgie powers, From the 
several maxims attributed to him it may be seen 
that he was a member of the Hasidim: “ Whosoever $ 
fear of sin precedes his learning, his learning will 
endure; but where fame precedes fear of sin, 
learning will not endure”; * Where a man’s works 
are greater than hislear ning, his learning will stand; 
but where his learning is greater than his works, his 
learning will not stand”; “Whosoever earns the 
good-will of humanity is loved of God; but whoso 
is not beloved of man is not beloved of God” (Ab. 
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iii. 9, 10; Ab. R. N. xxii. 1 [ed. Schechter, p. 35a]; 
for the corresponding Hasidean principles see JEw. 
Excvyo, v. 225, 8-0. ESSENES). There are, also, other 
teachings which betray his Hasidic schooling. Ha- 
nina, like all the ancient Hasidim, prayed much, 
and by his prayers he is said to have effected many 
miracles. 

It is related that when the son of Johanan b. Zak- 
kaj was very sick, the father solicited the prayers of 
Hanina. Hanina readily complied, and the child 
recovered. The overjoyed father could not refrain 
from expressing his admiration for his wonderful 
pupil, stating that he himself might have prayed 
the whole day without doing any good. His wife, 
astonished at such self-abasement on the part of her 
famous husband, inquired, ^ Is Hanina greater than 
thou?" To this he replied, ^ There is this differ- 
ence between us: he is like the body-servant of a 
king, having at ali times free access to the august 
presence, without even having to await permission 

to reach his ears; while I, like a lord 

Influence before a king, must await an oppor- 

of His tune moment? (Ber. 34b). Similarly, 

Prayers. at the solicitation of Gamaliel IL, 

Hanina entreated mercy for that patri- 
arch's son, and at the conclusion of his prayers 
assured. Gamaliel’s messengers that the patient's 
fever had left him. This assurance created doubt 
in the minds of the messengers, who promptly asked, 
“Art thou a prophet?” To this he replied, "Iam 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet ; but ex- 
perience has taught me that whenever my prayer 
flows freely it is granted; otherwise, it is rejectec JU 
The messengers thereupon noted down Hanina’s 
declaration, and the exact time when it was made; 
on reaching the patriarch’s residence they found 
that Hanina had spoken truly (75.; comp. Ber. v. 
5; Yer. Ber. v. 9d). 

Hanina never permitted anything to turn him 
from his devotions. Once, while thus engaged, a 
lizard bit him, but he did not interrupt his prayers. 
To his disciples’ anxious inquiries he answered that 
he had been so preoccupied in prayer as not even to 
feel the bite. When the people found the reptile, 
dead, they exclaimed, “ Wo to the man whoma lizard 
bites, and wo to the lizard that bites R. Hanina b. 
Dosa!” His wonderful escape is accounted for by 
the assertion that the result of a lizard’s bite de- 
pends upon which reaches water first, the man or 
the lizard; if the former, the latter dies; if the lat- 
ter, the former dies. In Hanina’s case a spring 
miraculously opened under his very feet (Yer. Ber. 
v. 9a). The Babylonian Gemara (Ber. 38a) has a 
different version of this miracle. 

_Hanina’s prayers were efficacious in other direc- 
tions also, While traveling he was caught in a 
shower and prayed * Master of the universe, the 
whole world is pleased, while Hanina alone,is an- 

noyed." The rain immediately ceased. 

As Rain- Arriving home, he altered his prayer: 

Producer. * Master of the universe, shall all the 
l world be grieved while Hanina en- 
joys his comfort?” Thereupon copious showers 
descended. With reference to his rain-governing 
powers it was said, * Beside Ben Dosa's prayers those 
of the high priest himself are of no avail" (Ta'an. 
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24b). When, one Sabbath eve, his daughter filled 
the lamp with vinegar instead of oil, and then sadly 
told him of her mistake, he remarked, “He who 
hath endowed oil with the power of burning may 
endow vinegar with the same power"; and the lamp 
burned on throughout the whole of the next day 
(Ta'an. 925a). 

Notwithstanding his wonder-working powers, 
Hanina was very poor. Indeed, it became prover- 
bial that, while the whole world was provided for 
through Hanina's great merits, he himself sustained 
life from one Sabbath eve to another on a basket of 
carob-beans. For some time the outside world had 
been kept in ignorance of hís privations; his wife 
did all that was possible to maintain an appearance of 
comfort, and though she had no flour with which to 
make dough, she would put fuel into the oven every 
Friday and cause columns of smoke to rise, thus 
making her nelghbors believe that, like them, she 
was baking the Sabbath meals. In time, however, 
one woman's suspicion was aroused, and she deter- 
mined to surprise Hanina’s wife and discover the 
truth. Buta miracle prevented exposure. When 
the woman appeared at Hanina’s house and looked 


into the smoking oven it was full of loaves. In 


spite of the miracle, Hanina’s wife induced him to 
collect from heaven an advance portion of his fu- 
ture lot. Hanina complied with her request, and, 
in answer to his prayer, a golden table-leg was 
miraculously sent him. Husband and wife were 
happy; but that night the wife had a 
The vision of heaven in which she saw the 
Miracle of saints feasting at three-legged tables 
the Golden while her husband’s table had only 
Table-Leg. twolegs. She awoke full of regret at 
the importunity which had deprived 
his table of a leg, and insisted that he pray for the 
withdrawal of the treasure. This he did, and the 
golden leg disappeared. Of this miracle the Talmud 
says: “It was greater than the former, since heaven 
gives, but never takes” (Ta‘an. 24b et seq.). 

By a miracle Hanina was once prevented from 
partaking of untithed food. One eve of Sabbath he 
sat down to his frugal -meal, when suddenly the 
table receded from him. After thinking a while he 
recollected that he had borrowed some spices from 
a neighbor and that he had not separated the re- 
quired tithe (see HABER). He thereupon adjusted 
the matter, and the table returned to him (Yer. 
Dem. i. 22a). It is stated that Hanina’s donkey 
would not eat untithed food. Thieves had stolen 
the animal and confined it in their yard, furnishing 
it with the necessary provender; but the donkey 
would neither eat nor drink. As this continued for 
several days, the thieves concluded to free the ani- 
mal, lest it starve to death and render their premises 
noisome. On its release it went straight heme, none 
the worse for its long fast (Ab. R. N. viii. 8 [ed. 
Schechter, p. Í9b]; comp. Yer. Dem. i. 21d; Shab. 
113b). l 

Once Hanina was greatly grieved at not being 
able, with other pious people, to present something 
to the Temple. In his despondency he walked out 
of town, and, seeing a huge rock, he vowed to carry 
it to Jerusalem as a gift to the Holy City. He 
smoothed and polished it, and then looked around 
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for help to transport it. Five laborers appeared, 
and offered to carry the rock to its destined place 
for one hundred gold pieces. Hanina, who did not 
possess half that amount, turned away in despair. 
Soon, however, other laborers appeared and de- 
manded only five “sela‘im,” but they stipulated 
that Hanina himself should aid in the transporta- 
tion. The agreement concluded, they all seized the 
rock, and in an instant stood before Jerusalem. 
When Hanina turned to pay the laborers they were 
nowhere tobe found. He repaired to the Sanhedrin 
to inquire what disposition he should make of the 
uncollected wages. The Sanhedrin heard his tale 
and concluded that the laborers were ministering 
angels, not human laborers, and that Hanina was 
therefore at liberty to apply the money to his own 
use. He, however, presented it to the Temple 
(Cant. R. i. 1; Eccl. R. i.). 

Thus was Hanina’s life a succession of miracles 
(see Pes. 112b; B. IX. 50a). A comparatively late 
mishnah remarks, * With the death of Hanina b. 
Dosa wonder-workers [‘anshe ma‘aseh’] ceased to 
exist" (Sotah ix. 15). His general character was 
likewise extolled. A contemporary rabbi, ELEAZAR 


or Mopnr'1w, lecturing on Ex. xviii. 21, cited Hanina ` 


b. Dosa and his colleagues as illustrations of the 
scope of the expression “ men of truth” (Mek., Yitro, 
Amalek, 1). Two centuries later a haggadist, com- 
menting on Isa. iii. 9, said, “By the term ‘honorable 
man’ is meant one through whose merits Heaven 
respects [is favorable to] his generation; such a one 
was Hanina b. Dosa” (Hag. 14a), Nor was Hanina’s 
wife soon forgotten; long after her death, legend 
relates, a party of seafarers espied a work-basket 
studded with diamonds and pearls. <A diver at- 
tempted to seize it, but was deterred by a “bat kol” 
which said that the precious basket was designed 
for the wife of Hanina b. Dosa, who would eventu- 
ally fill it with blue wool (*tekelet?; Num. xv. 
38) for the saints of the future (B. B. (4a). 

Hanina lived at ‘Arab, in Galilee, whither he was 
first attracted by the fame of Johanan b. Zakkai 
(Ber. 34b). There he served as an example of Sab- 
bath observance (Yer. Ber. iv. 7c), and there he 
and his wife were buried. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 


S. S. M. 


HANINA (HANANIAH) B. GAMALIEL 
II.: Tanna of the first and second centuries; wit- 
ness, and perhaps victim, of the Roman persecu- 
tions, when, of thousands of scholars at Bethar, only 
his younger brother Simon b. Gamaliel IL is said to 
have escaped (Yer. Ta'an. iv. 69a; comp. Lam. R. 
ii. 2). A baraita records a halakic controversy be- 
tween Hanina and Akiba, though the opinion of 
neither was adopted as law (Niddah 83); and a mish- 
nah cites an exegetical discussion between Hanina 
and Jose the Galilean, in which the opinion of the 
former was adopted by the Rabbis (Men. v. 8). 
His brother Simon reports as from Hanina a halakah 
opposed to his own views, but which he admits as the 
more reasonable (Tosef., Niddah, vii. 5); and Jose b. 
Halafta points out that a statement made by Simeon 
b. Yobai bad previously been mado by Hanina(Tasef. , 
Neg. ii. 11) Ħanina never quotes as authorities 


his predecessors or contemporaries, not even his 
own father, and only once cites an opinion held suc. 
cessively by anumber of his own house (Niddah 8b), 
It may be assumed that Tryphon was one of his 
teachers, for Hanina mentions some more or less pri- 
vate matters in connection with Tryphon’s life, and 
speaks of him in reverential terms (Ned. 62b; Kid, 
91b) At least fifteen halakot are preserved under 
Hanina's name (Weiss, “Dor,” ii. 144). As a hag. 
gadist he appears inclined to adhere to the plain 
sense of the Scriptural texts. 

The following is a specimen of Hanina's homi- 
letics: “Of the Decalogue, tive commandments were 
engraved on one tablet, and fiveon the other [comp. 
Deut. iv. 13]. The first commandment, ‘I am the 
Lord thy God,’ is therefore on a line with the sixth, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ for whoso sheddeth humdn 
blood defies the Lord in whose image man was cre- 
ated. The second, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me,’ is in line with the seventh, ‘ Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,’ for whoso serves other gods 
is necessarily faithless to the Lord” (comp. Ezek. 
xvi. 32; Hosea iii. 1); similarly with the rest of the 
commandments, taken in pairs (Mek., Yitro, Baho- 
desh, 8). Hisrespect for the judiciary and his sym- 
pathy with his fellow man, even when fallen, is 
shown in a remark on Deut. xxv., according to 
which the administration of legal punishment by 
a human tribunal exempts the sinner from deserved 
heavenly retribution. He further says: “Before the 
sinner submits to the sentence of the court he is 
spoken of as ‘the wicked man’; but having sub- 
mitted to the verdict he must again be acknowledged 
as ‘thy brother’” (2b. 2-3; Mak. iii. 15; Sifre, Deut. 
286). In his own house he was exceedingly strict, 
causing his domestics to stand in great awe of him. 
To avoid his displeasure they were once on the point 
of putting before him forbidden food in place of 
some that had been lost. Anamoraof the third cen- 
tury cites this as a warning to all men not to be 
domineering in their homes, Jest in fear of the 
master’s displeasure the domestics commit a wrong 
(Git. 7a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 498; Brüll, Mebo ha- 

Mishnah, i. 131; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

8. S. M. 

HANINA B. HAMA: Palestinian halakist and 
haggadist; died about 250; frequently quoted iu 
the Babylonian and the Palestinian Gemara, and in 
the Midrashim. He is generally cited by his pre- 
nomen alone (R. Hanina), but sometimes with his 
patronymic (Hanina b. Hama), and occasionally with 
the cognomen * the Great" (“ha-Gadol” ; Ta'an. 27b; 
Pesik. R. v. 13a). Whether he was a Palestinian 
by birth and had only visited Babylonia, or whether 
he was a Babylonian immigrant in Palestine, can not 
be clearly established. In the only passage in which 
he himself mentions his arrival in Palestine he refers 
also to his son's accompanying him (Yer. Sotah i. 
17b), and from this some argue that Babylonia was 
his native land. It is certain, however, that he 
spent most of his life in Palestine, where heattended 
for a time the lectures of Bar Kappara and Hiyya 
the Great (Yer. Sheb. vi. 85c; Yer. Niddah ii. 50a) 
and eventually attached himself to the academy of 
Judah I. Under the last-named he acquired great 
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stores of practical and theoretical knowledge (Yer. 
Niddah ii. 50b), and so developed his dialectical 
powers that once in the heat of debate with his 
senior and former teacher Hiyya he ventured the 
assertion that were some law forgotten, he could 
himself reestablish it by argumentation (Ket. 108b). 

Judah loved him, and chose him in preference 
to any other of his disciples to share his privacy. 
Thus when Antoninus once visited Judah, he was 
surprised to find Hanina in the chamber, though the 
patriarch had been requested not to permit any one 
to attend their interview. The patriarch soothed 
his august visitor by the assurance that the third 
party was not an ordinary man (‘Ab. Zarah 10a). 
No doubt Hanina would have been early promoted 
toan honorable office had he not offended the pa- 
triarch by an ill-j udged exhibition of his own supe- 

rior familiarity with Scriptural phrase- 

Relations ology (see HAMNUNA OF BABYLONIA). 

with However, the patriarch, on his death- 

Judah I. bed, instructed Gamaliel, his son and 

prospective successor, to put Hanina 
at the head of all other candidates (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 
68a: comp. Ket. 108a). Hanina modestly declined 
advancement at the expense of his senior Eres, and 
even resolved to permit another worthy colleague, 
Levi b. Sisi, to take precedence. Efes was actually 
principal of the academy for several years, but Sisi 
withdrew from the country, when Hanina assumed 
the long-delayed honors (2).; Shab. 59b) He con- 
tinucd his residence at Sepphoris, where he became 
the acknowledged authority in Halakah (Yer. Shek. 
i. 46a; Yer. Bezah i. 60a; Yer. Git. iv. 46b), and 
where also he practised as a physician (Yoma 49a; 
comp. Yer. Ta‘an. i. 64a) 

According to Hanina, 99 per cent of fatal diseases 
result from colds, and only 1 per cent from other 
troubles (Yer. Shab. xiv. 14c). He therefore would 
impress mankind with the necessity of warding off 
colds, the power to do so, he teaches, having been 
bestowed upon man by Providence (B. M. 107b). 
But neither his rabbinical learning nor his medical 
skill gained him popularity at Sepphoris. Whena 
pestilence raged there, the populace blamed Hanina 
for failing to stamp it out. Ħanina heard their 
murmurs and resolved to silence them. In the 
course of a lecture, he remarked, “Once there lived 
one Zimri, in consequence of whose sin twenty-four 
thousand Israelites lost their lives (see Num. xxv. 
6-15); in our days there are many Zimris aniong us, 

and yet ye murmur!”  Onanother oc- 

His Un- casion, when drought prevailed, the 
popularity. murmurs of the Sepphorites again be- 

came loud. A day was devoted to 
fasting and praying, but no rain came, though at 
another place, where Joshua b. Levi was among the 
suppliants, rain descended; the Sepphorites there- 
fore made this circumstance also to reflect on the 
piety of their great townsman. Another fast being 
appointed, Hanina invited Joshua b. Levi to join him 
in prayer. Joshua did so; butnorain came. "Then 
Hanina addressed the people: *Joshua b. Levi does 
not bring rain down for the Southerners, neither 
does Hanina keep rain away from the Sepphorites: 
the Southerners are soft-hearted, and when they 


while the Sepphorites are obdurate and never re- 

pent” (Yer. Ta‘an. iii. 66c). 

As a haggadist Hanina was prolific and resource- 
ful—often, indeed, epigrammatic. Among his eth- 
ical aphorisms are the following: “ Everything is in 
the power of Heaven, except the fear of Heaven.” 
He bases this doctrine of free will on the Scriptural 
dictum, “ And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require [Hebr. Cum = “request”] of thee, but 
to fear the Lord thy God” (Deut. x. 12; Ber. 83b). 
With reference to Ps. Ixxiii. 9, * They set their 
mouth against the heavens, and their tongue walk- 
eth through the earth," he says, *In general, man 
sins either against the sojourner on earth or against 
Heaven, but the evil-tongued sins against both" 
(Eccl. R. ix. 19; comp. Yer. Peah i. 162). “ Whoso 
avers that God is indulgent [that is, leaves sin un- 
punished] will find the reverse in his own life's ex- 
perience; God is long-suffering, but 'his work is 
perfect: for all his ways are judgment "'" (Deut. 
xxxii. 4; B. K. 50a). He predicts everlasting pun- 
ishment for him who seduces a married woman, or 
who publicly puts his neighbor to shame, or who 
calls his neighbor by a nickname (D. M. 58b). 

Of Hanina's family, one son, Shibhat, or Shikhat, 
died young (B. K. 91b); but another, Hama, inherited 
his father's talents and became prominent in his gen- 

eration (see HAMA B. HaNINA). Oneof 

His Family hisdaughters was the wife of a scholar, 

and Pupils. Samuel b. Nadab by name (' Ar. 16b); 

another died during Hanina’s life- 
time, but he shed no tears at her death, and when 
his wife expressed astonishment at his composure he 
told her that he feared the effects of tears on his sight 

(Shab. 151b). He lived to be very old, and retained 

his youthful vigor to the last. He attributed his ex- 

traordinary vitality to the hot baths and the oil with 
which his mother had treated him in his youth (Mul. 
94b). Inhislongevity he recognized a reward for the 

respect he had shown his learned elders (Eccl. R. vii. 

7) Among his pupils were such men as JOHANAN B. 

NarPAna and ELEAZAR Il., both of whom became 

rabbinical authorities in their generation, and in 

whose distinction he lived to rejoice. One morning, 
while walking, leaning on the arm of an attendant, 

Hanina noticed throngs of people hurrying toward 

a certain place. In answer to his inquiry, he was 

informed that R. Johanan was to lecture at the 

academy of R. Benaiah, and that the people were 
flocking thither to hear him. Hanina thereupon 
exclaimed, * Praised be the Lord for permitting me 
to see the fruit of my labors before I die" (Yer. 

Hor. ii. 48b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, zig. Pal. Amor. i. Let seq.; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 86b; Gritz, Gesch. 2d. ed., iv. 351 et seq.; Heilprin. 
Seder ha-Dorot, ii. Tid, Warsaw. 1897 ; Halévy, Dorot ha- 
Rishonim, ii. 129b et seq.; Weiss, Dor, iii. 44 et seq.; Zacuto, 


Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, pp. ]41b ct seq. N 
S. S. M. 


HANINA B. IDDI. See HANINA B. ADDA. 


HANINA (HINENA) B. IKA (YAKE: 
with the appositive “bar” = “son of” Beroka, or 
Berika ; comp. Yer. Shab. vii. 10b, xx. 17c): Scholar 
of the tourth century; contemporary with Pappa 
and Zebia (Ber. 25b; Niddah 52a). That he was a 
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ing halakot of Judah b. Ezekiel, who never visited 
Palestine (Ber. 25b, 43b, where the prenomen is 
“Huna”; but comp. Rabbinoviez, “Dikduke So- 
ferim,” ad loc.). Of his last days the Gemara re- 
lates: R. Pappa and R. Huna b. Joshua were trav- 
eling and met R. Hanina b. Ika. Not having seen 
him for at least thirty days, they, according to cus- 
tom, pronounced the benediction: “Blessed be He 
who endoweth with wisdom those who fear Him.” 
They also thanked God for permitting them to see 
Hanina once more. Hanina returned their compli- 
ments, and thereupon died (Ber. 58b). 


8. S. M. 


HANINA (HINENA) B. ISAAC: Palestinian 
haggadist of the fourth century; contemporary of 
Samuel b. Ammi, with whom he engaged in an exe- 
getical controversy (Yer. Ber. ii. 10a; Gen. R. xv. 7: 
“Hinena”). Huna the Younger cites as Hanina's 
the following comment on the significance of the 
movements of the ram which Abraham offered in the 
place of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 18): “Abraham noticed 
the ram caught in a thicket, and escaping only to be 
caught in another thicket. The Lord thereupon said: 
‘Abraham, thus will thy descendants be entangled 
by their sins and come in conflict with various king- 
doms: freed from Babylonian oppression, they will 
fall under Media; from Media, under Greece; from 
Greece, under Edom [Rome]. Abraham then in- 
quired, ‘Lord of the Universe, will this be their 
lot forever?’ The Lord answered, ‘ They will ulti- 
mately be delivered at the sound of the ram’s horn.’ 
Therefore the Biblical saying, ‘The Lord God shall 
blow the trumpet,’” etc. (Zech. ix. 14; Yer. Ta‘an. 
ii. 65d; comp. Gen. R. Ivi. 9). Hanina believed that 
the impatience of Israel’s progenitors was less irri- 
tating than the patience of their descendants. He 
cites as an example Jacob’s impatient remonstrance 
with Laban for searching through his household 
goods (Gen. xxxi. 88 e£ seg.). On the other hand, 
where patience was called for, stinging language 
was used, as shown in David’s appeal to Jonathan 
(I Sam. xx. 1; Gen. R. Ixxiv. 10; Yalk., I Sam. xx. 
1; comp. Pesik. xiv. 116b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Agada der Palüstinensischen Amo- 

Tüer, iii. 681 et seq. 

S. S. M. 

HANINA KATOBA: Palestinian scribe or no- 
tary, who acquired some familiarity with law. Only 
one halakah, which he learned from Aha, is con- 
nected with his name (Yer. Sanh. ii. 19¢; Yer. Hor. 
iii. 47a). 

S S. M. 


HANINA B. PAPPA: Palestinian amora, hala- 
kist, and haggadist; flourished in the third and 
fourth centuries; a younger contemporary of Sam- 
uel b. Nahman (Yer. Sheb. v. 86a). His name is 
variously written Hanina, Hananiah, and Hi- 
nena (comp. Yer. Ber. i. 4b; Yer. M. K. iii. 88c; 
Cant. R. 1.2; Yalk., Cant. i. 2). That he possessed 
great stores of learning is shown by the frequency 
with which he iscited in both Talmud and Midrash; 
and he enjoyed the companionship of the foremost 
teachers of his generation. With Simon (Shimeon) 
b. Pazzi he discussed exegetics, and he was associ- 
ated with Abbahu and Isaac Nappaha on the judici- 


ary (Git, 29b; D. K. 117b). Legend has surrounded 
his name with supernatural incidents (see Jew. 
liNcvc. i. 861, s.v. ALEXANDRI). 

Hanina was very charitable, and distributed his 
gifts at night so as not to expose the recipients to 
shame. But as the night is assigned to the evil 
spirits, his procedure displeased the latter. Once 

the chief of the spirits met him and 

Legends asked, “Do you not teach the Biblical 

About inhibition, ‘Thoushalt not remove thy 

Him. neighbor’s landmark’? Why then do 
you invade my province?"  Hanina 
answered, * Does not the Bible also teach, ‘A gift is 
secret pacifieth anger’?” thus reminding the spirit 
that no evil could befall him. On hearing this the 
spirit became disheartened and fied (Deut. xix. 14; 
Prov. xxi. 14; Yer. Peah viii. 21b {“ Hananiah”}: 
Yer. Shek. v. 49b [“ Hinena”]). Once Hanina was 
tempted by a matron, but at his word his body be- 
came repulsive with sores; when, by tlie aid of witch- 
craft, the temptress removed them, he ran away and 
hid in a haunted bath-house. There he spent the 
night, and escaped at daybreak (Kid. 89b, 81a). 

Hanina is reputed to have been providentially 
guarded against errors of judgment. On one occa- 
sion he made a mistake in connection with a mourn- 
ing, and in the succeeding night was corrected by a 
dream in which he heard the message, “Thou hast 
disobeyed the mouth of the Lord” (I Kings xiii. 21; 
Yer. M. K. iii. 83a). In his public lectures Hanina 
frequently illustrated God's wisdom as manifested 
in nature (Hul. 60a; Niddah 31a) and expressed 
many eschatological thoughts. Starting with Isa. 
xliii. 9 (* Let all the nations be gathered together, 
and let the people be assembled: who among them 
can declare this, and show us former things? let 


them bring forth their witnesses, that they may be. 


justified”), he delivered the following homily, per- 
haps the longest and most connected of all hageadot: 


"In the future the Holy One—blessed be He!—will take a 
scroll of the Law, and invite all who have observed its behests 
to appear and receive their due reward. Al nations will come 
promiscuously, but the Lord will say, * Let each nation with its 
historians come in singly.’ Edom [Rome] will then appear, 
when the Lord will ask, * Wherewith have ye occupied your- 
selves?’ Edom will answer, ‘Lord of the Universe, we have 
erected many market-places, built many baths, amassed silver 
and gold: all this we did that the children of Israel might de- 
vote themselves to the practise of the Law.’ ‘Thereupon God 
will say, * Consummate knaves, whatever ye have accomplished 
ye have done from self-interest; ye have erected market-places 
to people them with prostitutes; built baths to benefit your- 
selves: and as for the silver and the gold, that is Mine [see 
Hag. ii. 8]. But is there one among you that can tell about 
this [Law]? As soon as they hear they will depart crestfallen, 
and Persia wil enter. To the question as to their occupation 


the Persians will answer that they have built bridges, conquered 


cities, and waged wars, all to afford Israel opportunities for 
keeping the Law. However, they too will be rebuked by the 
Lord, who will point out that whatever they have done has been 
prompted by selfish motives; they in turn will be asked, ' Who 
of you can declare this [Law] ?? Persia will then retire in con- 
fusion; so it will go with every other nation except Israel. 
“At last the nations will protest, ‘Lord of the Universe, 
didst Thou ever offer us the Law, and we fail to receive it?’ 
To which the Lord will rejoin: *Show us former things ; I have 
offered you seven precepts, which you accepted: did you keep 
them?’ Whereupon they will ask, ' And did Israel keep the 
Law?’ Then the Lord will say, ‘I Myself bear witness that 
Israel did. The nations: * May a father bear witness for a son? 
Thou hast said [Ex. iv. 22], “Israel is my son, even my first- 
born." The Lord: ‘Then heaven and earth will testify. The 
nations: * Heaven and earth are interested witnesses, for the 
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nible says (der. xxxiii. 25, Hebr.], ‘‘ Were it not for My cove- 
nant to be kept day and night, f shouid not have appointed the 
ordinances of heaven and earth."' The Lord: 'From among 
vourselves witnesses will come and testify that Israel has faith- 
fully kept the Law. Nimrod can testify that Abraham did not 
worship idols; Laban can testify that there was no ground for 
cuspecting Jacob of misappropriation ; Potiphar's wife can tes- 
tify that Joseph could not be suspected of immorality; Nebu- 
ehadnezzar can testify that Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah 
never bowed to an image; Darius can testify that Daniel never 
neglected prayer: Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naama- 
thite, and Eliphaz the Temanite can testify that Israel has kept 
the Law. Then the nations will propose: * Give us the reward 
in advance, and we will keep the Law.’ Thereunto the Lord 
will answer,’ Whoso toiled on the eve of the Sabbath [i.e., stored 
np good deeds against the time when nothing more could be 
done] may feast on the Sabbath-day ; Dut whose did not tok on 
the eve of the Sabbath, whereon shall he feast during the Sab- 
path 2?" (Ab. Zarah 2a et seq.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 518 et seq.; Heil- 

prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

S. S M. 

HANINA (HANIN) B. PAZZI: Palestinian 
haggadist of the third and fourth centuries. His 
teachings are confined to the midrashic literature. 
It is suggested that he may have been the brother of 
the better-known amora Simon b. Pazzi; but if so, 
he never cites that brother. Among the compara- 
tively few sayings known to be his is the follow- 
ing: “To the office of designer of the Tabernacle 
God appointed Bezaleel and Aholiab [Ex. xxxi. 2, 
§|—the first being a member of Judah, the largest 
of the tribes: the second, of Dan, the smallest of the 
tribes—that people may learn not to slight the small, 
and that the greater should not be proud; great and 
small are alike before God ? (Ex. R. xl. 4; Tan., Ki 
Tissa, 13) Speaking of the early motherhood of 
Hagar (Gen. xvi. 4) and of Lot’s daughters (25. xix. 
99 et seq.), and comparing them with the long barren- 
ness of Sarah, Hanina says, * Weeds require neither 
hoeing nor sowing; they spring up of themselves, 
and grow and thrive; while to produce wheat, how 
much trouble and anxiety must be endured!” (Gen. 
R. xlv. 4). 

S. | S. M. 

HANINA OF SEPPHORIS. See HANINA 
(IIANANIAmT) II. | 
| HANINA (HANANIAH) OF SHALKA: 
Palestinian haggadist of the fourth century; a con- 
temporary of Joshua of Siknin. He has left no 
original haggadot. In the few instances in which 
his name appears in the midrashim, it is joined with 
that of Joshua, the two haggadists reporting inter- 
pretations of their predecessors, Johanan and Levi 
(Tan., Ki Teze, 9: “Shakla”; 2d., ed. Buber, p. 10; 
Pesik. iii. 95b; Esther R. ii. 2; Midr. Shemuel xiv. : 
“Hania b. Shalda”). He is probably identical with 
the Salcha mentioned in Deut. x. 8, or with the 
Seleucia of Josephus (^B. J.” iv. i. $1; see Neu- 
bauer, “G. T." p. 271; Hastings, * Dict. Bible,” iv. 
s.t. ^ Salecah ”). 

5. S. M. 

HANINA OF SURA: Babylonian scholar of 
the fifth century; the junior of Mar Zutra, who re- 
ous to Ashi a halakic objection raised by IIanina 
(Niddah 52a). It is said that at one time Hanina’s 
mother had such an aversion for her husband that 
she would not live with him. Mar Zutra succeeded 
in bringing them together again; and Hanina was 
the offspring of the reunion (Ket. 68b). Ia the hag- 
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gadic literature he does not appear, but in halakah 
he is quoted as an authority (Sotah 25b; Kid. 79a}. 
He endeavors to reconcile conflicting opinions of 
others (Ber. 52b; Shab. 28b; see Rabbinovicz, 
* Dikduke Soferim,” ad loc.). According to Hanina, 
since there is no “bitter water” (see Num. v,) to 
prove a woman's fidelity, a man must not so readily 
suspect his wife of unfaithtulness, as it may lead 
to forced yet gratuitous separation (Sotah 2b). 
S. S. M. 


HANINA B.TERADION. Sec HANANIAH B. 
'TERADION. 

HANINA (HINENA) B. TORTA: Pales- 
tinian scholar of the third century; disciple of Joha- 
nan and contemporary of Ammi and Isaac Nappaha 
(Tem. 29a, 81a; Ned. 57b; comp. Yer. Ter. vii. 55a). 
He was born in Tirna, or Torta, identified by Neu- 
bauer (4G. T." p. 267; comp. p. 363) with Turia 
in Palestine, or Be-Torta in Babylonia. If the lat- 
ter identification is correct, Hanina was a Palestinian 
immigrant from Babylonia. One halakic midrash, 
by Jannai, is cited by him (Ned. 57b); he reports 
halakot in the name of Hezekiah b. Hiyya (Yer. 
Peah iii. 17d) and Hoshaiah (Yer. Ter. x. 41b); 
while Hiyya b. Abba cites Hanina himself as an au- 
thority (Yer. Ber. iii. 6d). 

sS. S. M. 


HANINAI (HANINA) KAHANA B. 
ABRAHAM: Principal (gaon) of the academy at 
Pumbedita (782-786). Nothing is known of his life 
and labors except that he displeased the exilarch, 
and was therefore removed from office, Huna Mar ha- 
Levi being installed in his place. 

RIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, v. 491. 


S. S. M. 


HANINAI (HANINA) KAHANA B. 
HUNA: Gaon of ‘Sura (765-775) ; contemporary of 
Malka b. Aha, principal of the academy at Pumbedita. 
Haninai was a pupil of the gaon Judah, who pre- 
vented the election of Anan, the founder of the Karaite 
sect, to the exilarchate, and succeeded to the office 
himself. Haninai united with his brother gaon at 
Pumbedita to remove the exilarch, Natronai b. 
Habibai (Zebinai), electing Zakkai b. Ahunai instead. 
Haninai left several responsa, and to him is ascribed 
a midrash on Num. xi. 16, extracts from which are 
preserved in the Yalkut (see Yalk., Num. 636). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. v. 184; Halévy, Dorot ha-Ri- 

shonim, iii. 99b, 105a; Weiss, Dor. iv. 41; Zunz, G. V. p. 292. 

8. S. M. 


HANNAH (nyn): One of the two wives of Ei- 
kanah and mother of the prophet Samuel. "The first 
chapter of I Samuel and the first half of the second 
are almost entirely devoted to her. 

Hannah was considered as a prophetess by Jona- 
than b. Uzziel. In his targum he thus explains the 
first five verses of I Sam. ii. as being a prophecy: 
Verses 1, 9: These indicate that her son Samuel 
would bea prophet, and that her great-grandson, 
Heman. the singer, would stand with his fourteen 
sons among the musicians in the Temple. Verses 
a.5: These foretell the rout of Sennacherib: the 
fall of Nebuchadnezzar and that of the Macedonian 
kingdom; the fatal end of Haman’s sons; and the 
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return of Israel from Babylon to Jerusalem. Hannah 
is likewise counted among the seven prophetesses 
in Meg. 14a. 

It is furthersaid that the silent prayer of Han- 
nah ought to be taken as an example by every one 
(Ber. 81a). Hannah, it is also said, was the first who 
called God by the name “Zebaoth” (25. 91b) She 
was remembered by God on New-Year's Day (R. H. 
11a), and for this reason I Sam i. is read as the haf- 
tarah on that day. The expression “And Hannah 
prayed” (I Sam. ii. 1), though the followiug pas- 
Sages contain no prayer, is explained (Ber. 31 b) as 
meaning that, independently of the following pas- 
sages, Hannah really addressed a prayer to God for 
having spoken bitter words against Him before she 


bore Samuel. 
E. G. IL. M. SEL. 


HANNATHON: City of Zebulun, apparently on 
the northern boundary, about midway between the 
Sen of Galilee and the valley of Jiphthah-el (Josh. 
Xix. 14). 

E. G. H. B. P. 

HANNAUX, EMMANUEL: French sculp- 
tor; born at Metz in 1855. He began to study at the 


industrial school at Strasburg, but returned to Metz 


on the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 1970. 
Wishing to remain in France, he then went to Nancy, 


where he continued his studies at the Ecole de` 


Modelage et de Sculpture, supporting himself by 
carving pipes. Going to Paris in 1876, he was ad- 
mitted to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, entering the 
classes of Dumont, Thomas, and Bonassieux. At 
the Salon of 1889 Hannaux was awarded a third 
medal for his “Le Bücheron"; in the same year he 
received a second medal for his patriotic group “Le 
Drapeau,” now in the Draguignan Museum; and in 
1894 he received the first medal for his “ Orphée 
Mourant," now at the museum of Luxembourg. 
His * Fleur du Sommeil " was bought by the French 
government for the museum of Puy. Among Han- 
naux's best-known busts are those of the Bishop of 
Metz, Dupont des Loges, Dr. Pinel, Ambroise 
Thomas, the academicians Henri Weil and Joseph 
Derenbourg, Mme. Coralie Cahen, and the Baroness 
de Hirsch. 

In 1900 Hannaux was made a chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Ile was commissioned to execute 
the bas-reliefs for the Cháteau d'Eau at the ex posi- 
tion of that year. In the Salon of 1908 Hannaux 
received the * Médaille d'Honneur." 

8. M. Br. 

HANNELES (HANELES) JUDAH LOB 
BEN MEIR (nam«d “Hanneles” after his mother, 
Hannah): Rabbinical author of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote " Wayiggash Yehudah” (Lublin, 
1599), a commentary on Jacob ben Asher's “Tur 
Orah Hayyim,” printed together with the text of 
the "Tur." Inan eighteenth-century Dyhernfurth 
edition it is printed with the “ Bet Yosef” and other 
commentaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Steinsehneider, Cat. Dort. MOT ra Azulai, 


Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 38; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 3 
8. M. Sc. 


HANNIEL or HANIEL (byn): 1. Son of 
Ephod; prince of the tribe of Manasseh ; appointed 
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by God to assist Joshua in the division of the 
promised land (Num. xxxiv. 28). 2. Son of Ulah, 
of the tribe of Asher; a chief prince and a hero 
(I Chron. vii. 39). 

E. G. H. M. Sur. 


HANNO, RAPHAEL: German Writer; bom in 
Hanau 1791; died in Heidelberg 1871. He embraced 
Christianity and became professor (1824) of Oriental 
languages at the University of Heidelberg, which 
position he filled till his death. He wrote: “Die He- 
bräische Sprache für den Anfang auf Schulen und 
Akademien” (in two parts, Heidelberg, 1825-28); 
“ Gedichte" (5. 1825); “Das Schloss im Abendroth” 
(Carlsruhe, 1828); “ Vorreden Meines Vetters” (Hei- 
delberg, 1828). “Liebe und Weisheit” is the title 
ofa volume of selections from his writings (Jena; 
1876). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 301; Steinschneider, Bipli- 
ographisches Handbuch, p. 58; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 374. 

S. M. Sc. 


HANNOVER, NATHAN (NATA) BEN 
MOSES: Russian historian, Talmudist, and caba- 
list; died, according to Zunz (“ Kalender,” 5693, p. 
18), at Ungarisch-Brod, Moravia, July 14, 1663. 
Jacob Aboab, however, in a letter to Unger (Wolf, 


“Bibl. Efebr.” iii, No. 1728), gives Pieve di Sacco, 
Italy, as the place of Hannover's death, without in. 
dicating the date. The place of his birth is equally 
uncertain. According to Nepi-Ghirondi (* Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael" p. 270) he was born at Cracow, 
but Steinschneider says that Nathan Hannover and 
Nathan of Cracow were two different persons. 
Hannover lived for a time at Zaslav, Volhynia; 
and when this town was attacked by the Cossacks 
he fled from Russia. He went first to Prague, then 


to Venice, where he studied Cabala under Hayyim 


Cohen, Moses Zacuto, and Samuel Aboab. Later he 
became rabbi of Jassy, Moldavia, and afterward, ac- 
cording to Jacob Aboab, he returned to Italy. Han- 
noverischiefly known for his work entitled * Yewen 
Mezulah ” (Venice, 1653), a complete history of the 
persecutions of the Jews in Russia and Poland under 
Bogdan CHMIELNICKI in 1648 and 1649. Hannover 
in this work gives a brief description of the Polish 
government of the time and of its relations to the 
Cossacks, and thus indirectly indicates the causes 
which led to the Cossack outbreak. He also gives 
a very vivid picture of Jewish life in Poland and 
of the yeshibot. 

This work, owing to its historical value, was 
translated into Judseo-German (1687), into German 
(1720), and into French by Daniel Levy (published 
by Benjamin IL, Tlemcen, 1855). This last trans- 
lation was revised by the historian J. Lelewel, and 
served as a basis for Kayserling's German translation 
(also published by Benjamin IL, Hanover, 1803). 
The * Yewen Mezulah” certainly places Hannover 
among the best historians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Kostomarov, utilizing Mandelkern's Russian 
translation, gives many extracts from it in his * Bog- 
dan Chmiclnicki” (iii. 283-306). 

Hannover's other works are: “Ta‘ame Sukkah,” 
a homilctic explanation of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Amsterdam, 1652); “Safah Berurah,” a dictionary 
of the Hebrew, German, Italian, and Latin lan- 
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guages, and arranged in Hebrew alphabetical order 
(Prague, 1660)—in a second edition, by Jacob Kop- 
pel b. Wolf (Amsterdam, 1701), French was in- 
cluded; *Sha'are Ziyyon," a collection of mystical 
prayers, religious customs, and ascetic reflections; 
it was taken chiefly from cabalistic works, and was 
very popular among the Eastern Jews. Itappeared 
first in Prague in 1662, and enjoyed such popularity 
that it was several times reedited (see Benjacob, 
4 Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 604). Reference is also made 
by Hannover in his books to the following three un- 
published works: (1) * Neta' Sha‘ashu‘im,” homilies 
on the Pentateuch; (2) * Neta‘ Ne’eman,” a cabalis- 
tic work; and (3) à commentary on the ^ Otiyyot de 
R. ‘Akiba.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hannover, Sha‘are Ziyyon, Preface; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Boul. cols. 2044-2047; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 901. 


9. S. M. SEL. 


HANNOVER, RAPHAEL LEVI: Mathe- 
matician and astronomer; son of Jacob Joseph; 
porn at Weikersheim, Franconia, 1685; died at Han- 
over May 17, 1779. He was educated at the Jew- 
ish school of Hanover and at the yeshibah of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and became bookkeeper in the 
house of Oppenheimer of Hanover. Here he at- 


tracted the attention of Leibnitz, and for a nuinber 
of years was one of his most distinguished pupils. 


and afterward teacher of mathematics, astronomy, 
and natural philosophy. He wrote: *Tubot ha- 
‘Ibbur,” astronomical tables for the Jewish calendar 
(Leyden-Hanover, 1756); “ Tekunat ha-Shamayim,” 
on astronomy and calendar-making, especially com- 
menting on the Talmudical passages on these topics, 
with glosses of Moses Tiktin (Amsterdam, 1756). An 
enlarged revision of the latter work, with two other 
astronomical works of his, is in manuscript. The 
*Luhot ha-‘Ibbur” has been published with M. E. 
Firth’s “ Yir'at Shamayim,” on Maimonides’ " Yad,” 
Kiddush ha-Hodesh (Dessau, 1820-21). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 362; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2127 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 185: Orient, 
1846, pp. 256 et seq.: Blogg, Sefer ha-Hayyim, p. 324, Han- 
over, L867, Where a copy of Hannover's epitaph is given. 
J. S. MAN. 


HANOCH (mn): 1. Third son of Midian, the 
son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 4; I Chron. 
i. 83). 2. Eldest son of Reuben and founder of the 
family of the Hanochites (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; 
Num. xxvi. 5; I Chron. v. 3). Compare ENOCH. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HANOVER: Capital of the Prussian province 
of the same name. Jews lived there as early as the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and they were 
well treated by the authorities. ‘The municipal law 
(* Stadtrecht?) of 1308 contained a clause, revoked 
later, to the effect that no one was to offend the 
Jews either in word or in deed. In 1840 the Jews 
were allowed to slaughter their own cattle, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the regular butchers. In 
a document of 1342 mention is made of a Jew 
named Dustman in connection with a commercial 
transaction. 

According to an inscription in the vestry of the 
Markt-Kirche dated 1850, after the Black Death, 
the Jews of Hanover, who had been accused of poi- 
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‘soning wells, were banished from the city. It is 

probable that at this time the municipal law referred 

to above was erased from the burgher 

Expulsion. roll. Not until two decades later did 

a Jew again live in Hanover; and he 

was expelled (June 1, 1871) by an edict of Dukes 
Wenceslaus and Albert of Saxony and Lüneburg. 

Although by this same edict the citizens were as- 
sured that henceforth and forever no Jews would be 
allowed to live in Hanover, the dukes just mentioned 
granted to the city council a few years later (June 
8, 1375) the privilege of admitting Jews (* Privi- 
legium de Judzis Recipiendis "and of retaining the 
taxes payable by them. "The dukes, on their part, 
undertook to protect the Jews, who were granted 
the privilege, among others, of fishing in the “Ju- 
denteich ? at Castle Lauenrode. 

Documents of the years 1408, 1407, and 1415, hav- 
ing reference to the collection of * Opfer-pfennige," 
taxes, interest, and rents from the Jews of Lower 
Saxony, mention Jews of the city of Hanover. 
From 1489, regulations are met with referring di- 
rectly to the Jews of Hanover, as, for example, in 
matters of suretyship (1489) and residence. In 1446 
it was forbidden, under a penalty of 5 Bremen marks, 
for a Jew or a linen-weaver to live on the dike in the 
« Brühl” of Hanover (nowLange Strasse). On Aug. 


4, 1451, Bishop Nicholas of Minden, to whose dio- 


cese Hanover belonged, issued an order compelling 
the Jews to wear the badge—for the men yellow 
rings on the breast of the overcoat or mantle, and 
for the women two bluish stripes on the upper gar- 
ments. Two years later (July 90, 1453) the council 
of Hanover addressed two letters to the council of 
Hildesheim requesting the discontinuance of the suit 
brought before the ecclesiastical court by a citizen 
against the Jew Nachtman of Hanover. 

On June 5, 1499, an agreement was entered into 
by the city council and some Jews, among whom 
were Lauwe, Samson, and Solomon van Aschersle- 
ben, by which the council agreed to receive the Jews 

into the city for a term of eight years, 
Admission together with Solomon, their rabbi and 
for Eight precentor, and his son Humprecht, as 

Years. well as their families, and to accom- 

modate them with lodgings in certain 
houses situated on the Zwinger and belonging to the 
council. For this privilege the Jews were to make an 
immediate payment of 20 Rhenish gulden and an an- 
nual one of 150 gulden. Permission was also given 
them to kill their own cattle. 

Thirty years later (July 25, 1599) the council, by 
order of Duke Erich, gave permission to the Jew 
Michael of Derneburg to build for himself and fam- 
ily a dwelling-house in thenew town (“ Neustadt”), 
where also the Jews Fibes and Menneke had resided 
(letter of the duke, Oct. 18, 1516). Michael was 
promised protection by the magistrate in consider- 
ation of an annual payment of 8 Rhenish guiden. 


Among other Jews who lived in Hanover in the middle of the 
sixteenth century were the following : Nachmann (mentioned 
in a letter of Jan. 5, 1519, from Heinrich of Steinberge, Oelbis- 
felde, to the council): Isaac; Sander, his son-in-law ; Isaac’s 
two sons, Fibes and Abraham, to whom the council in 1550 issued 
a letter of protection (charging 12 gulden yearly or 200 in a lump 
sum); Menlynn; Lazarus; Feibelmann; David Meyer; and 
Simon (of the Neustadt), who, together with the above-men- 
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tioned Isaac, Sander, and Fibes, became surety for Abraham of 
Peine (July 2, 1558) on his release from prison, to which he had 
been committed on a charge of fraud. 


In 1564 several Hanoverian Jews sojourned in 
Constantinople, where they transacted 


Hano- important business with the Turks 

verian and assisted in securing the release 

Jews in from prison of a Hanoverian noble- 
Constanti- man, Lebant von Reden, 

nople. Duke Erich the Younger issued an 


edict on Jan. 8, 1558, by which he ban- 
ished all Jews from his territory, and an order dated 
Nov. 28, 1574, refused the Jews in Hanover protec- 
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longed), Jews were again permitted to reside in those 
provinces. They had, however, to contend with 
the hostility of the populace, which was especially 
incited by the clergy of Hanover, so that the mag- 
istrates in 1587 found it necessary to solicit the opin- 
ions of the faculties of Leipsic, Wittenberg, and 
Helmstedt as to whether rights guaranteed to the 
Jews were bound to be respected. The answer of the 
universities was to the effect that the promises given. 
to the Jews must be kept. 

On May 8, 1588, it was ordered by the council that 
business connections between Christians and Jews 
must cease, and the authorities of the old town 


SYNAGOGUE AT HANOVER. 
(From a photograph.) 


tion and safety. It appears, however, that those 
Jews who stood under the direct protection of the 
council remained in Hanover for some time longer. 
Moreover, the magistracy interposed occasionall y in 
behalf of its Jews, as when, in 1554, it addressed a 
letter to the council of the principality of Calenberg 
on behalf of Isaac and his son Fibes, whom the gov- 
ernor Alfen had imprisoned. Fibes afterward ob- 
tained the duke’s favor, and in 1563 transacted some 
business for him; he also purchased in 1580, accord- 
ing to the register of apothecaries, a silver mug 
weighing 80 half-ounces (at 1 thaler per ounce) for 
use in the dispensary. In the same year (Nov. 4) 
the council granted a letter of protection to the Jew 
Levi, son of Michael, for which he had to pay 100 
Rhenish gold florins, besidesa yearly tax of 90 florins, 

After 1584, when Duke Julius of Brunswick 
took possession of the principalities of Gottingen 
and Calenberg (to the latter of which Hanover be- 


(* Altstadt") also decided that on] y adherents of the 
Augsburg confession should be tolerated. After 
this several Jews left the city and settled in neigh- 
boring places, particularly in Wunstorf, 

In 1608 Jews again settled in the N eustadt, at the 
invitation of the prefect, Fritz Molins, who had 
houses erected for their accommodation and one for 
their synagogue; the latter, however, was torn 
down in 1618 by order of the ruling prince. A syn- 
agogue had formerly existed in the Judenstrasse 
(previously the Schuhstrasse, now the Ballhofstrasse), 
and here the court preacher, Dr. Urbanus Rhegius, 
preached (1583), attempting to convert the Jews to 
Christianity. 

Although in the seventeenth century the province 
of Calenberg at each session of the Landtag voted 


against the admission of Jews, it seems that the 


princes, like Duke Johann Friedrich and Elector 
Ernst August, admitted several well-to-do Jewish 
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families in order to promote the growth of the Neu- 
stadt, which had been enlarged and built up. Of the 
Jews of Hanover at this period who 

In frequented the Leipsic fairs (1683-99) 

the Seven- may be mentioned Liepmann Cohen 
teenth (Leffmann BEmnnENDs), who stood in 

Century. high favor at the Guelfic court. 

He succeeded in obtaining permis- 
sion (renewed Oct. 9, 1697, by Georg Ludwig) to 
appoint a district rabbi, to whom also the Jews of 
Lüneburg, Hoya, and Diepholz had to subordinate 
themselves. In 1678 he caused to be issued a rigor- 
ous edict for the protection of the bodies reposing 
in the Jewish cemetery in Hanover. In 1688 asmall 
synagogue was established in the house of Levin 
Goldschmidt (Löb Hannover), and in 1709-04 a new 
synagogue building was erected by Liepmann Cohen 
and his son, Naphtali Hirz, on the site of the old one, 
torn down in 1618. The new synagogue belonged 
to the bankrupt estate of the Behrends Brothers, and 
was sold in 1748 to the highest bidder. Court agent 
Michael David and the philanthropist Solomon Gott- 
schalk were the purchasers; and they presented it to 
the Jewish community. 

During the Seven Years’ war the Jews of Han- 
over had in 1757 to provide 2,000 sheets and 1,000 
shirts for the soldiers, besides paying in common 
with the other Jews of the country the war-tax of 
one thaler per head and 10 per cent on personal prop- 
erty, no distinction being made regarding sex. On 
the twenty-seventh of Tebet, 5522 (Jan. 1, 1762), the 
n'» mas p'n benevolent society was founded in 
Hanover. Itisstil in existence. On Jan. 1, 1802, 
on the declaration of peace between England and 
France, a thanksgiving service was held in the 
synagogue by the Jewish community. 

Under Franco- Westphalian rule (1806-13) matters 
pertaining to the Jewish cult were regulated by the 


consistory, and the celebration of divine service, 


was allowed, through the intercession of Count von 
Hardenberg, to continue in the established form. 

In 1821 the community welcomed George IV. of 
Great Britain and Hanover with a Hebrew poem 
with German translation. In 18381 the elders and 
deacons of the congregation sent to the government 

a petition asking for full rights of citi- 

Under zenship for all the Israelites of the 

British kingdom of Hanover, which was sup- 

Rule. ported by Councilor Schlegel in the 

lower house. The laws of 1842 and 

1844, which regulated the synagogue, school, and 

charities of the community, are still in force. Dur- 

ing the years 1864-70 a new synagogue was built 
from designs by the architect Oppler. 

The congregation at present numbers more than 
4,000. Since 1848 it has supported a seminary for 
Jewish teachers, the present director being Dr. 
Knoller. The following district rabbis have offici- 
ated in Hanover: 


Joseph b. Meshullam Cohen (d. 1703). 
Joseph Meyer b. Abraham Moses (d. 1785). 
Isaac Selig Kara (d. 1755). 
Abraham Meir Cohen (d. 1753). 
Aryeh Lób (Leibuseh) b. Jacob Joshua Falk 
Rabbis. (also known as '* Levin Joshua ” ; d. March 6, 
1789). 
Issachar Bar (Beriseh), son of the foregoing Aryeh LÖD (a. 
Nov., 1803). 


Marcus (Mordecai) Adler. 

Nathan Marcus ADLER, son of Marcus Adler (died in England 
in 1890). 

Samuel E. Meyer (d. July 6, 1882). 

The present rabbi (1903) is S. Gronemann. 

Of other distinguished men of learning who have 
lived in Hanover may be mentioned: Joseph OPPEN- 
HEIM (formerly rabbi in Holleschau, and a son of R. 
David Oppenheim of Prague); Solomon Hanau (d. 
Sept. 15, 1746); Raphael Levy (d. May 17, 1119); 
Abraham Oppenheim (d. Nov., 1786); Abraham b. 
Hayyim Lisker (d. 1784); M. Wiener, school-director 
(d. March 81, 1880); and Prof. S. Frensdorff (d. 
March 24, 1880). 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Doebner, Stüdteprivilegien Herzog Otto des 
Kindes, etc., 1882, p. 85; idem, Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
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Synagogen-, Schul- und Gemeindewesen in der Provinz 
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HANUKKAH: The Feast of Dedication, also 
called “Feast of the Maccabees,” celebrated during 
eight days from the twenty-fifth day of Kislew (De- 
cember), chiefly as a festival of lights. It was insti- 
tuted by Judas Maccabeus, his brothers, and the 
elders of the congregation of Israel, in the year 1065 
5.0., to be celebrated annually with mirth and joy 
as a memorial of the dedication of the altar (I 
Maec. iv. 59) or of the purification of the sanctuary 
(II Macc. i. 18). Three years earlier, on the same 
day, Antiochus Epiphanes had caused a pagan altar 
to be set up at the altar of burnt offerings in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and sacrifices to be offered to 
his idol (I Mace. i. 41-64; II Macc. vi 2). The idol 
called “Zeus Olympius" was probably also called 
“Ba'al Shamayim,” of which now Pipl seems to be 
a cacophemy (Dan. xi. 81, xii. 11; I Macc. i. 54; 
see Hoffmann, “Ueber Einige Phónizische Inschrif- 
ten," 1889, p. 29). 

After having recovered the Holy City and the 
Temple, Judas ordered the latter to be cleansed, a 
new altar to be bui in place of the one polluted, 
and new holy vessels to be made. When the fire 
had been kindled anew upon the altar and the lamps 
of the candlestick lit, the dedication of the altar was 
celebrated for eight days amid sacrifices and songs (I 
Macc. iv. 86), similarly to the Feast of Tabernacles (II 
Macc. x. 6; comp. 25. i, 9), which also lasts for eight 
days, and at which during the Second Temple (Suk. 


Hanukkah 


v. 2-4) the lighting of lamps and torches formed a 
prominent part. Lights were also kindled in the 
household, and the popular name of the festival 
was, therefore, according to Josephus (“ Ant.” xii, 
T, & 1), 9ora = * Festival of Lights.” 

In the Talmud it is principally known as the 
“Feast of Illumination," and it was usual either 

to display eight lamps on the first 


Supposed night ofthe festival, and to reduce 
Origin. the number on each successive night, 


or to begin with one lamp the first 
night, increasing the number till the eighth 
night. The Shammaites, usually representatives 
of the older tradi- 
tions, favored the 
former custom: the 
Hillelites advocated 
the latter (Shab, 
31b). Josephus 
thinks that the lights 
were symbolical of 
the liberty obtained 
by the Jews on the 
day of which Ha- 
nukkah is the cele- 
bration. The Tal- 
mudic sources (Meg. 
codem; Meg. Ta‘an. 
23; comp. the dif- 
ferent version Pes, 
R. 2) ascribe the 
origin of the eight 
days' festival, with 
its custom of illu- 
minating the houses, 
to the miracle said 
to have occurred at 
the dedication of the 
purified Temple. 
This was that the 
one small cruse of 
‘consecrated oil found 


unpolluted by the 
Hasmonean priests 
when they entered 


the Temple, it hav- 
ing been sealed and 
hidden away, lasted 
for eight days until 
new oil could be 
prepared for the 
lamps of the holy 
candlestick. A legend similar in character, and 
obviously older in date, is that alluded toin II Macc. 
i. 18 et seg., according to which the relighting of the 
altar-fire by Nehemiah was due to a miracle which 
occurred on the twenty-fifth of Kislew, and which 
appears to be given as the reason for the selection 
of ihe same date for the rededication of the altar 
by Judas Maccabeus (comp. Hag. iii. 10, 18, 20; 
Num. R. xiii. 4). 

The actual reason for the selection of the twenty- 
fifth of Kislew by Judas Maccabeus for the dedica- 
tion of the altar is stated to have been, as mentioned 
above, that on the very same day three years earlier 
Antiochus Epiphanes had a pagan altar set up at 
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the altar of burnt offerings in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem and sacrifices offered to his idol (1 Macc. i. 41- 
64; comp. II Macc. vi. 2, where the heathen god ig 
called “Zeus Olympius?). The twenty-fifth of Kis- 
lew was accordingly a day sacred also to the heathen 
before it became a Jewish festival According to 
Ewald (* Gesch. des Volkes Israel," 3d ed., iv. 407) 
and Wellhausen (“Israelitische und Jüdische Gesch.” 
p. 210; comp. Paulus Cassel, “ Weihnachten,” pp 
97, 97, and p. lii., notes), it had been celebrated as 
the winter solstice feast by the Jewish people be- 
fore it became a historical festival associated with 
the great Maccabean victory. Regarding the his- 
torical data con- 
nected with the Ha- 
nukkah feast see 
MACCABEES; Macca- 
BEES, Books or. 

In Pharisaic circles 
the political achieve- 
ments of the Has- 
moneans were pushed 
into the background, 
and the very name 
of Judas Maccabeus 
fell into oblivion. 
For some time Ps. 
XXX, —which, accord- 
ing to verse 1 (A. V, 
heading), was sung 
by the Levites in 
the Temple *at the 
dedication of the 
House " (of God), that 
is, Hanukkah — was 
also recited in the 
synagogue (Masseket 
Soferim xviii 2; 
comp. Pesik R. 2). 
Later on only the 
HALLEL was recited, 
as on any other fes- 
tival of thanksgiving; 
and in the “hoda’ah” 
(thanksgiving) bene- 
diction ‘“Shemoneh 
‘Esreh” the  litur- 
gical formula “‘Al 
ha-Nissim” was 
inserted, referring 
briefly to the vic- 
tory achieved over 
the Syrians by the Hasmonean Mattathias and 
his sons. The erroneous designation of Mattathias 

as son of Johanan the high priest 

In the Syn- seems to rest upon the late Hebrew 

agogue. apocryphal "Megillat Antyokus” 

or “Megillat Hanukkah,” which has 

other names and dates Strangely mixed. The 
liturgical part inserted reads as follows: 

“ [We thank Thee] also for the miraculous deeds and for the 
redemption and for the mighty deeds and the saving acts 
wrought by Thee, as well as for the wars Which Thou didst 
Wage for our fathers in days of yore at this season. 

" In the days of the Hasmonean Mattathias, son of Johanan the 


high priest, and his sons, when the iniquitous kingdom of 
Greece [Syria] rose up against Thy people Israel, to make them 
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Hanukkah 
Hapax Legomena 


forget Thy Law and to turn them away from the ordinances of 
Thy Will, then didst Thou in Thine abundant mercy rise up for 
them in the time of their trouble, plead their cause. execute 
their judgment, averge their wrong, and deliver the strong 
into the hands of the weak, many into the hands of few, the im- 
pure into the hands of the pure, the wicked into the hands of 
the righteous, and insolent ones into the hands of such as are 
occupied with Thy Law. Both unto Thyself Thou didst make a 
great and holy name in Thy world, and uuto Thy people didst 
Thou achieve a great deliverance and redemption as at this day. 
Whereupon Thy children entered the sanctuary of Thy house, 
cleansed Thy temple. purified Thy sanctuary, kindled lights in 
Thy holy courts, and appointed these eight days of Hanukkah 
in order to give thanks and praises unto Thy holy name.” 


The Pentateuch readings for the eight Hanukkah 
days are taken successively from Num. vii., the 
chapter relating to the gifts of the 
Scriptural twelve princes of Israel on the occa- 
Readings. sion of the dedication of the altar of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness. On 
the eighth day the verses Num. vii. 54-viii. 4 are read, 
the lust four verses referring to the kindling of the 
lights of the holy candlestick (Meg. iii. 6; Bab. 81a). 
The twenty-fifth of Kislew was taken by tradition 
to have been also the date of the dedication of the 
altar in the time of Moses (Pesik, R. 0; Ex, R. lii; 
Num. R. xiii. 4). 

Chief importance is attached by rabbinical law to 
the kindling of the Hanukkah lamp, the sole object 
of which, however, was originally not the lighting 
of the house within, but the illumination of the 
house without, so that passers-by should see it. 
Accordingly lamps were set up near the door 
leading to the street; and when a house had doors 
on several sides, lamps were placed in front of each 
door. As many lights were kindled as there were 
persons in the house. Only when there was danger 
of persecution, as was the ease in Persia under 
the rule of the fire-worshipers, were the lamps 
placed indoors. As the lights were intended only 
for illumination in honor of the feast, reading by 
them was prohibited (Shab. 21b-93a). 

He who lights the Hanukkah lamp and those who 
see ib kindled recite the benedictions, “Blessed he 

the Lord our God, King of the Uni- 

Kindling verse, who hast sanctitied us by Thy 
the Lights. commandments and enjoined us to 

kindle the Hanukkah lamp," and 
" Blessed . . . who has done wondrous things to our 
fathers in days of yore at this season." See also 
SHE-HEHEYANU (Shab. 23a; comp. Yer. Suk. iii. 
odd, and “Tanya,” xxxv.). 

Women also are enjoined to kindle the Hanukkah 
lamp (Shab. 23a). In fact, Jewish legend loved to 
connect the heroic deed of Judith with the Maccabean 
story (see JUDITH). 

The kindling of the Hanukkah lights is solemnized 
also by songs extolling God as Israel’s Deliverer 
(see Ma‘ouz Zur). In view of the fact that work 
ought not to be done by the Hanukkah light—espe- 
cially by women (* Tanya,” 7.c. ; Tur Orah Hayyim, 
670)—games, riddles, and other pastimes were in- 
dulged in on Hanukkah evenings (Bodenschatz, 
“ Kirchliche Verfassung der Juden," ii. 8, 4, 6; Ber- 
liner, * Ausdem Inneren Leben der Deutschen Juden 
im Mittelalter," 1900, p. 82; Brüll's *Jahrb." ix. 18; 
Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” pp. 
885, 996; Tendlau, *Sprüchworter und Redens. 
arten," 1866, p. 52). 
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Hanukkah is mentioned in John x. 22 as “the 
feast of the dedication.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed.. i. 209, where the whole 
literature is given; Hamburger, A. D. T. ii, s.v. Weihfest: 
Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.v. Dedication, Feast of. 


K. 
HANUKKAH TRENDEL. Sec GAMES. 


HANUN (qun): 1. Son of Nahash, King of 
Ammon. Having dishonored David's messengers, 
Hanun involved the Ammonites in a war with David 
which proved disastrous to them (II Sam. x. 1-14). 
2. One who, with the people of Zanoah, repaired 
the valley gate in the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 
13). 3. The sixth son of Zalaph, who also assisted 
in the repairing of the wall (čb, iii. 380), 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 

HAPAX LEGOMENA.— Biblical Data: 
Words or torms of words that occur once only. 
There are about 1,500 of these in the Old Testa- 
ment; but only 400 are, strictly, ^ hapax legomena”; 
7.€., are either absolutely new coinages of roots, or 
can not be derived in their formation or in their 
specific meaning from other occurring stems. The 
remaining 1,100, while appearing once only asa form, 
can easily be connected with other existing words; 
as, for instance, yioN (Job xvii. 9) and TSON (Zech. 
xii. 5): npn (Amos ix. 11) and mon (Isa. xlix. 
19; mynwn (Ezek. xxiv. 26); 3% (Job xxxiv. 
25); and "Y9 (Ps. Ixix. 3); these one would ob- 
viously refer to the verbs PON, Dan, pow, ete., 
which are of frequent occurrence in the Bible. 

Some of the hapax legomena are ordinary words, 
and their non-recurrence is merely an accident, there 
having been no need of using them again. In some 
portions they are due to the subject-matter being 
somewhat removed from the usual trend of thought 
in the Old Testament; as, for example, in the Book 
of Job, where the wealth of ideas is paralleled by a 
corresponding richness of language. Besides, in 
portions of the Bible composed in the north of Pal- 
estine many words may have been used which were 
not in voguein the south, In passages dealing with 
technical or individual things, as, for instance, Lev. 
Xi. and Deut. xiv. (lists of animals), or Ezek. xxvii. 
(enumeration of articles of merchandise). a compara- 
tively large number of hapax legomena may be ex- 
pected. Some are introduced for the sake of asso- 
nance (comp. J. M. Casanowicz, * Paronomasia in 
the Old Testament," p. 42), and a few are loan- 
words. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the abso- 
lute or strict hapax legomena of each book. The 
verbal forms are quoted in the third person singular 
perfect of the conjugation or voice in which they 
occur: 


GENESIS. 
xl. 48 (an exdamation), Ja5n XV. 2, possession, pwn 
xiiii. 11, pistachio-nuts, 2323 xxviii. 12, ladder, obp 
vi. 14, gopher-wood, ^21 xli. 23, blasted, Diy 
xxi. 15, shoot, nn xl 1l, press out, Dn? 
xxxvi. 24, hot springs, oO xxiv. 21, gaze, Con- 
xxv. 30, feed, yon template, ANDVA 
xlvii. 13, faint, minds xlix. 17, species of ser- 
xxx. 37, almond, no pent, nsa 
Xlix. 3, sword, “AMID 

EXODUS. 
ix. 31, in bloom. 5731 xvi. 33, pot, NISI 
xxx. 34, galbanum, maa — xvi. 81, wafer, nox 
xxi. 10. conjugal duty. — ^w xxx. 94, onycha, nons 
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LEVITICUS. l 
xi. 30, ferret, Apn o Xj 30, species of lizard, ne 
xxi. 20, testes, JEN xxvi. 16, pining, maman 
xiii. 39, tetter, pna i. 16, erop (of bird), nwan 
xxi. 20, crookbacked, 131... xi. 22, cricket, oy"D 
xi. 20, weasel, aon iiü. 9, spine, n37 
xi. 30, species of lizard, win xi. 29, species of lizard, 3x 
xi. 22, bald locust, by, — xix. 28, cutting, yprp 
xxii. 22, swelling, De» — Xiv. 3T, hallows, AMP 
xi. 20, chameleon, n3 xxi. 20. blemish, S534 
xi. 35, range (for pots), D% vi. 14, (?) D'»52 
NUMBERS. 
xi. 5, melons, DNAN vi. 4, (?) pn 
xxi. 15, slope, TUN — xx. 24, path, ova 
xi. 5, onions, oysa — xi. 5, cucumbers, DNYp 
vi. 4, (?) M xi. 5, garlie, Dw 
DEUTERONOMY. 
xxxiii. 14, shovel, pw xxxii. 34, store up, DD 
xiv. 5, wild goat, js xxxii. 15, be fat, ny) 
xxxiii. 25, security, N23 xxxii. 24, wasted, min 
xiv. à, pygarg, wy xvi. 10, measure, mo3 
i. 41, be light-hearted, pa xxvii. 9, keep silence, M201 
xxxiii. 22. leap forth, py xxxii. 26, scatter, ANI 
xiv. ñ, Ses "s xviii. 2, maw, nap 
xxviii. 22, flery heat, nn xxxii. 18, neglect, my 
xxv. 18, e in the rear, bwa) xxxiii. 8, (?) 333 
JUDGES. 
xvi. 16, press, urge, por iii. A (?) nb2 
iii. 16, eubit, "Di — HI. 22, (2) JW AD 
y. 22, Cry, 333 iv. 18, rug, any 
I SAMUEL. 
ii. 33, grieve, pann — xiii. 21, point, nedp 
xix. 20, company, npn? v.9, break out, ^U) 
xxi. 9, press, urge, yn) — xv. 88, tear in pieces, np 
xiii. 21, (?) nTa 
II SAMUEL. 
xxi. 20, length, paa xxi. 16, spear, rp 
xiii. 9, pan, nn i. 9, giddiness, po» 
xxiii. 8, lance, 137 xvii. 29, kind of cheese, nsw 
I KINGS. 
y. 8, (?) Q"àn3 — Xx.33, ascertain, monn 
v. 23, rafts, mnaq — vii. 33, spokes, pwn, 
II KINGS. 
vi. 25, dove’s dung, ayan x. 22, wardrobe, ANID 
iv. 95. sneeze, ^H" iv. 42, sack, pops 
xxiii. 5, planets, mbm — vi.25,a measure, 3p 
ISAIAH. 
ix. 17, roll upward, | 13820 Ivi. 10, bark, na) 
xix. 10, grieved, DYN xxxiii. 1, accomplish, | n93n 
xiii. 21, screech-owl, nN XXX. 30, tempest, YD} 
xli. 24. naught, YON xlii. 14. gasp, DU 
liv. 12, carbunele, TIPS xxviii. 25, appointed, ID) 
xiv. 15, larch, D li. 8, moth, Do 
lix. d. magnates, QUON ly, 13, brier, SD AD 
xlvi. 8, show manliness, lxiv. 5, uncleanliness, oy 
fir num PONDI 1. 4, sustain, ny 
v. 6. waste, desolation, 73 v. 2, dig, pry 
vii. 19, rugged height, — 7223 xi. 15, heat or might, cy 
xxvii. 9, chalkstone, w xxxii. 4, stammerer, aby 
xvii. 6, berry, ^" xlii. 22, ensnare, nan 
xxx. G.herdofcamels, MYT iii. 214, (?) SND 
xlvii. 18, astrologer, ^n xxxiii. 20, wander, ps 
lvi. 10, dream, mye xxil. 24, offspring, nis5s 
lxiv. 1, brush wood, SOT xxxiv. 15, arrow „snake, nan 
xviii. 5, sprig, Sot xliv. 8, tremble, an 
i. 6, press out, a xl. 4, rugged country, 3'090 
xlviii. 9, restrain, DÓn iii. 19, veil, n7 
i. IT, oppress, yzi lvii. 20, mire, wor 
Rex Aae yn jij. 16, look wantonly, py 
iii. 16, mince one’s steps, 59 xliv. 13, pencil, 43» 
xxxiii. 19, impudent, 1213 xix. 9, combed (flax), pay 
Ixi. 10, clothe, Oy iii. 18, cauls, CDS 
xxii. 18, ball, 7""3  xivii. 2, train (of dress), ^27 
Ixvi. 30, dromedaries, m33 Suv do 9. urine, Dey 
xxxiv. 1, (?) m — div. 8, overflowing, ny 
ji. 22, mix, ban xviii. 5, ent off, ma 
xvii. 1, heap of ruins, vp xliv. 14, holm-tree, nna 
xl. 15, drop, 7D 
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JEREMIAH. 

1. 15, bulwark, PIDEN xv. 8, anguish, vy 
xiv. 9, be astounded, O77) xxix. 26, shackles, prs 
xxxvi. 18, ink, Y" — xlvi. 20, gadfly, vp 
xiii. 23, stripes, nian — xlix. 24, terror, Do" 
xxxvii. 16, stores, nvan ii. 23, roam, traverse, Ww 
X. 7, appertain, ON v. 8, roam, Down 
li. 34, belly, w35 xlvii. 3, stamping (of 
x. 17, bundle, 1322 horse), noyvo 
Hi. 33, growl, "31 xliii. 10, ornament, "pw 
xlviii. 9, fly, N33 ii. 24, desire, mN 

EZEKIEL. 
xxi. 20, (?) | nnaw nnao (?) xxi. 20, sharpened, vyo 
i. 14, lightning, pia — xvi. 4, cleansing, pwd 
xxvii. 24, (?) o*i3 vii. 11, (?) 23 
xvi. 40, cut down, pn3  ii.6,brier, 270 
v. 1, barber, 35} xlvii. 2, trickle, n55 
xxvii. 11, (?) avia (?) — xxvii 17, (2) 225 
iv. 9, millet, yaniv. 15, dung, Dp py 
xxvii. 15, ebony, 2:332. XVii. 5, willow-tree, nb35x* 
xlii. 12, (?) mmn Xivi. 22, join, bind, sap 
xxiii, 24, kind of weapon, psn XVii. 9, cut off, DDD 
xiii. 10, wall, pnmo vii. 25, terror, nop 
xxvii. 20, cover, wan — xlvi. 14, sprinkle, coa 
xxiii. 15, turbans, Dhiya xli, 16, pi mel-work, mos 
xiii. 12, daubing, n xxxix. 2, lead on, ND 
xiii. 10, lead astray, nin xlvii. t healing, namn 

HOSEA. 
ii. 15, jewels, mbn xiii. 1, trembling, nny 
iii. 2, measure, ^ viii. 6, splinters, o'uav 
xi. 9, wrath, "Uy — v2, (Q0) noms 
ix. 14, be dry, withered, pos xiii. 5, drought, naw»n 
xiii. 14, destruction, 3p 

JOEL. 
i. 17, shrivel, way ii. 20, stench, manx 
iv. 11, hasten, wy 
AMOS. | 

iii. 12, piece, b43 vii. 14, dress, p53 

JONAH. 
iv. 8, sultry, mesan i. 5, ship, ni5D 

MICAH. 

vi. 14, emptiness, nya. vii. 3, weave together, nay 
iv. 7, cast off, N77) i. 18, bind, Ba 
NAHUM. 

iii. 17, species of locust, 313 iii. 17, princes, onn? 


ii. 4, spear, wna ii. 4, something pertain- 
ing to war-chariots, MSS 
HABAKKUK. 
il. 11, beam, D'55  iii.14, (?) Ow 
i. 9, (?) mad iii. 17, stalls, D'n5^3 
ZEPHANIAH. 
li. 9, possession, propo i. ll,laden, ou 
ZECHARIAH. 
ii. 12, apple (of the eye), maa iv. 12, spouts, nm 
ix. 12, stronghold, ps3 xiv. 6, (?) prap 
i. 8, sorrel, pps 
MALACHI. 
ili. 21, tread down, oD} 
PSALMS. 
xxi. 9, desire, NWAN exiv. 1, be an alien, yo 
XXXII. 23, be cut off, 7723 exliv. 13, garners, robb ee: 
xlv. 9, cassia, MysP — exix. 108, pleasant, yes 
xciii. 3, noise, "27 — qiii. 7, fangs, nyczt5 
l. UA "D"  xeix. 1, quake, mu 
]xii. £, set upon, nmn S 
Ixxii. 6. heavy drops, 3% d E Bas 
E jn exl. 4, adder, a» 
xviii z j siy 90 þr ieee: 
Ixviii. 82, magnates, Danen i E : p 
exix. 70, be covered up, xlviii. 14, traverse, iD» 
stupid, 722 xxii. 16, abundance, "Db 
exix. 131, crave, 28N' xii. 2, vanish, DD 
Iv. 23, burden, IT — Jx. 4, break, split, ek 333 
x. 10, helpless, DND On) lxviii. 28, throng, nort 
Ixxiv. 6, ax, mpo> xxxi 21, conspiracy, — O&'D»*v 
Ixiii. 2, long, n23 — lxviii. 3l, piece, pn 


lxxx. 14. uproot, ravage, TD 7D 
]xxiv. 6, hatchet, 2355 
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Ixviii. 17, look askance, 
lviii. 9, snail, 


Hapax Legomena 
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iv. 24, sinfulness, ny 
xxiii. 2, throat, yo 
xxix. 2]. scion, mre 
XXX. 15, (?) npioy 
xxvii. 22, pestle, pel 
xvi. 30. compress. nsy 
Xxix. 21, spoil by indul- 
gence, pJ 
xxiii. 2, knife, pow 


xxx. 28, kind of lizard, nennwy 
XN. 7. reckon, calculate, ap: 


JOB. 


vii. 16, yarn, PON 
xxx. 31, (?) sibs 
xxv. 11, occasion, DDN 
X. 9, desire, mn 
Xxi. 8, straight, ^n 
XXX. 3l, well girt, swift, ^: 
vii. 16, stripe,. 30n 
xii. 27, urge, yw 
xxxi. 19, distaff, ^15 
xxi. 14, bend, 535 
axvVi. 31S, hurl abonz,  35nm^5na3 
ix. 20, cane, Man 
xxxiv. 30, O that, YIN 
xxxviii. 28, drop, YAN 
XXV. 5. be bright, Danna 


Xxx. 24, prayer, spa Oy+29? 


X. 10, cheese, naa 
xxi. 83, tomb, yew 
vii. 5, clod, eu 
xvi. 15, crust, skin, 401 
xli. 14, leap, pI 
xl. 12, tear down, 33^ 
xix. 3, be impudent, 430 


xxxiii. 20, be loathsome, om 


xxxviii. 31. bands, nuns 
Xxxviii. 33, dominion, ^55 


xxxviii. 10. spring, 723 
Hi. 4, daylight, nn 
Xli. 12, nostrils, own 
XXX. 13, tear up, p^ 


iv. 10, be torn out, yn 
x. 22, order, DID 
vi. 10, jump up, 47D 
XX, 2%, plenty, pd 


XXX. 25, be bowed down, o3; 
xxi, 24, pail or trough, poy 


xxviii. 17, glass, mor Xli. 10, sneezing, id d 
xvii. 1, extinguish, yj. XXxix. 80, suck, sip, yoy 
vi. 17, be burning, 2". NXXix. 9, wild ass, Wy 
xxxi. 33, bosom, 3n XXXili. 24, deliver, yp 
xxix. 18, phenix, Sin XV. 27, fat, nmo 
vi. 6, white of an egg, mbn xxvi. 9. spread. TWD 
xxxiii. 9, clean, Hn — XXxv. 15, arrogance, wD 
ix. 26, swoop, và xviii. 2, chase. Os yp 
xviii. 3, be foolish, noo)  Xxxvi.ll sway, tremble, 45^ 
xxi. 20, destruction, D xv. 12, wink, orn 
xli. 11, spark, WWI xxxiii. 25, be green, 
XY. 24, attack, ADS fresh, wor 
lii. 5, darkening, QUSS xl. 31, sharp weapon, 23» 
xxxviii 32, (?) nw? xxxviii 86, (2) NOY 
xxxvii. 9, (?) ono xi. 16, muscles, orar 
Xl. 18, hammered stave, o" ^n iy, 18, error, aban 
XXX. 4, sea-purslane, m7 XILL club, nmn 
xv. 29, possession, noo — xvii. 6, spitting, nan 
CANTICLES. 
vi. 11, walnut, TWN vii. 5, roundness, ^D 
iii. 9, palanquin, PDN vii. 9, branches of palm- 
vii. 10. glide down, 22317 tree, D'UDJD 
i. 10, strings, DMN ii. 11, winter, nD 
di. 9, lattice, Dan i 17, rafters, own 
W. 8, defile, x) dv.4, (2) nvobn 
iv. 14, saffron, 2505 v. l1, (?) onn 
RUTH. 
$. 13, seclude oneself, x3 ii. 16, bundles, Dns 
&. 14, give, O33 
LAMENTATIONS. 
iii. 16, cover over, wrpon iii. 11, tear into pieces, nwa 
av. 2, be weighed. xbo — iv.8, shrivel, 453 
fii. 1, cloud, ay i. 14, be bound, M02 
fii. 09. oppression. nny 
ECCLESIASTES. 

Xii. 3, cease, boa xii. 12, study, ino 
x. 8, ditch, you —viii.l,interpretation, swp 
ESTHER. 

vili. 10, (?) ayanwnas — vii. 4, damage, pi 
å. 8, compulsion, DIN i. 6, spotted marble, nnd 
$. 6, mother-of-pearl, ^3 viii. 10, (?) D904 
a. 6, white cloth, "m viii. 15, robe, Ton 

i. 6, cotton, DDD 

DANIEL. 
xi. 45, palace, }TON Xi. 45, treasures, DININ 
‘ax. 24, decreed, nn) x. 2], inscribe, ows 


EZRA. 
1. 9. knife, n5nr iii. 7, permission, Dua 
NEHEMIAH. 
vii. 3, shut, Tu iii. 15, cover, ba 


I CHRONICLES. 


xv. 27, be clothed, ^20» xxix. 2, precious stone, npp4 
xix. 4, nates, naywan XXİX. 2, marble or ala- 
XXİX. 2, precious stone, PRE baster, Uu» 


II CHRONICLES. 
xxxvi. 16. woke, a^a ii. 15, need. 73 


iii. 15, capital @feolumo), nas ii. 15, floats, nippy 


The following table gives the number of the abso- 
lute hapax legomena and the total number of unique 
forms, not including those of the Aramaic portions 
of the Old Testament: 


^ { " 
EFE 348 
Book | = 22/8 | Book. TAS 3 
2a] 2 Aa! 2 
age S EI | UP 
j 3 = 
Genesis........... l4 49 ||Habakkuk........ 4 12 
Exodus.......... ' 6 29 ||Zephaniah ....... 2 6 
Leviticus........ ji olilHaggai........... M 1 
Numbers........ 8 2l {Zechariah ........ 5 19 
Deuteronomy ...| 30 48 || Malachi ....... of 1 5 
Joshua. 64 ccs oes " 6 || Psalms... AER ot 132 
Judges.......... 6 27 [Proverbs .... Lus. 21 63 
I Samuel........ Cox TOG IOUS 4 se o oaue cene 60 145 
II Samuel....... 6 7 ||Cantieles......... 18 80 
I Kiugs.......... 4 26 HISUE oos peces 3 3 
II Kings... cca 6 21 ||Lamentations..... 7 26 
Isulülh.. i 2r 60 201 Ecclesiastes ...... 4 19 
Jeremiah. ....... 19 7) ||Esther ........... 9 14 
Ezekiel.. 30 109 | |Daniel (Hebr. por- 
HOSEA... oe pws 9 2 0D): oss 5 18 
S IU) E : a S|iEzra (Hebr. por- 
Amos....... Sake 2 IE tion)... 2 6 
Obadiah ......... 4 ((Nehemiah ........ 2 9 
Jonah....... 2 3 ||I Chronicles...... 5 11 
Micah... 4 6 ||II Chronicles..... 4 3l 
Nahum.......... 4 9 ————— 
Totals ..... .... 4l4 — |1,301 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: A large number 
of the difficult words which are lexically treated in 
the Talmud and Midrash are hapax legomena. In 
the exegesis of the Talmud and Midrash, however, 
the hapax legomena are treated in no way differently 
from the other rare and difficult words which occur 
in the Scriptures, and a special term does not even 
exist for them. They by no means receive a con- 
sciously systematic treatment, though an examina- 
tion of a number of exampies reveals the use of 
various methods, which may be classified as follows: 
1. Traditional interpretation; that is, when the 
interpretation of a hapax legomenon is based on 
tradition. In this ense the meaning is, of course, 
more easily preserved when the context justifies or 
indicates it. Palestinian tradition, e.g., explained 
the hapax legomenon 7ADwY (in Judges iv. 18) 
which, from the context, might mean either “cloth ? 
or “vessel,” to mean “cloth” (“sudra”), while that 
of Babylon regarded it as equivalent 
Methods of to “vessel” (“mesiklah”; Lev. R. 
Interpreta- xxiii. 10) Rabina, one of the last 
tion. Babylonian 2moraim, at the end of the 
fifth century, in discussing D*39yntnw 
(Esth. viii. 10), stated that at times tradition failed 
and the meaning of a hapax legomenon was avow- 
edly lost (Meg. 182). 
2. Interpretation by means of a parallel passage 
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in the Mishnah. Thus, for example, an amora of 
the fourth century, R. Ze‘era, explains the hapax 
legomenon yon (Gen. xxv. 30) according to Shab. 
xxiv. 8 QmmN ee, “They stuff the camel with 
food”; Gen. R. 1xiii. 12). 

3. Interpretation by derivation from a foreign 
language. Thus Jose, a tanna of the middle of the 


second century, detected in the word JAN (Gen. 
xli. 48) a Hebrew form of the Greek 'AAaBáprzc (see 
ABRECH); and Samuel, a Babylonian amora of the 


third century, explained ** in Esth. i. 6 as being 
identical with the precious stone called “darra” 
(Arabic “durra,” pl. “durr” =“ pearl"), found in 
ihe cities on the coast. 

4. Interpretation on the basis of etymological 
analogy, with a homiletic-midrashic exposition of 
the word, The derivation of words from biliteral 
roots was still a grammatical principle in the Tal- 
mudie period; pu, for example, is given as the 

stem of the hapax legomenon py 

Midrashie (Gen. xv. 2; see Gen. R. xliv. 9), con- 

Method. sequently a haggadist of the third cen- 

tury connected pwn with ppw (like- 
wise from root pw), “to long for," and explained the 
ex pression “ ben meshek beti” (Gen. xv. 2)according 
tothisetymology. In these words, he said, Abraham 
meant to indicate Lot, who longed (“she-nafsho 
shokeket ") to become his heir (Gen. R. xliv. 9). In 
like manner, R. Ishmael connects the hapax lego- 
menon 7 (Esth. i. 6) with 999 (liberty ”). Ahasu- 
erus, he explains, granted to all traders “liberty,” 
that is, the right to trade (Meg. 12a). Anotherexam- 
ple of this kind is furnished by the midrashic treat- 
ment of the hapax legomenon jp paw (Gen. xlix. 17). 
The word swin the phrase ‘aw Y (Num, xxiii, 3; 
generally translated “ hill”) having been interpreted 
by the Midrash to mean “lameness,” pow was con- 
sidered as a form derived from it by reduplication, 
and, in the case of Samson, as denoting “lameness 
on both sides of the body.” In these and similar 
cases it is not easy to decide whether etymology has 
produced the Midrash, or the Midrash has produced 
the etymologic comparison. 

5. The interpretation of a hapax legomenon as a 
composite of, or contraction from, two words. The 
solution of a composite form into its component 
parts is held by Resh Lakish to be the ultima ratio; 
for, after reading through the whole Bible to ex- 
plain the hapax legomenon nDpw (Judges iv. 18) 
and finding no object with this name, he was com- 
pelled to explain it as a composite of Ww -+ n3 (= 
“my name here," or “my name like this”). This, 
he says, may prove that the wicked Sisera did not 
touch Jacl (Lev. R. Lc.) The hapax legomenon 
band (Esth. i. 6) is explained as à composite of 
73+ DD (D'D5 bw D'3-—*ceurtains of colored 
stuffs”; see also the explanations of ABRECH). 

The method of explaining Biblical hapax lego- 
mena from parallels in the vocabulary of the Tal- 
mud was adopted by Saadia in a little Arabic com- 
position, the only extant manuscript of which exists 
at Oxford (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1448, 2); it is entitled “Tafsir al-Sab‘in Lafzah 
al-Faradah." It was published four times in 1844: 
by L. Dukes, in " Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Mor- 
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genlandes," v. 115 et sey., and in Ewald and Dukes, 
“Beitrige zur Gesch. der Aeltesten Auslegung 
und Spracherklürung des Alten Testa- 
mentes," ii. 110 et seg. ; by A. Geiger, 
from a eopy of Derenbourg, in his 
“Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” v. 317 et seg. ; 
and by A. Jellinek, under the title “ Pitron Tishim 
Millot Bodedot,” in Benjacob's “ Sefer Debarim ‘Atti- 
kim,” i. Later it was published by Solomon Buber 
in “ Bet Ozar ha-Sifrut,” i. 33 et seg., Yaroslav, 1887. 
In this small work ninety, or, according to Dukes's 
and Steinschneider's reckoning, ninety-one difficult 
or rare words of the Bible, are treated; not all of 
them, however, are hapax legomena. It is curious 
that the Arabic title speaks of only seventy words; 
but Dukes and, after him, Bacher and Buber, 
explain this discrepancy by the fact that in early 
times *sab'in ? (seventy) was incorrectly written for 
“tis‘in” (ninety). However, as an old authority 
like Jepheth ben ‘Ali cites the title “Sab‘in,” and as 
it is not even certain that the number ninety is ac- 
curate, and in view of the construction of the little. 
work, Geiger suggested that it is not complete and 
independent, but merely a fragment of an anti- 
Karaite production, in which Saadia endeavored to: 
convince the Karaites of the value of tradition from a. 
linguistie standpoint. Therefore it must be supposed: 
that this fragment of seventy words was later sup- 
plemented by others. This manuscript has no alpha- 
betic nor other methodical arrangement; Steinschnei- 
der has endeavored to remedy this by supplying an 
index to the Biblical passages (* Cat. Bodl." col. 2197). 
The work is especially valuable as being the oldest 
example of Hebrew lexicography. In using the 
lexical material scattered through the Talmud and 
Midrash, in adducing parallels from rabbinical 
literature aud sometimes from the Arabic, Saadia 
has contributed largely to an understanding of the 
hapax legomena. Saadia’s method of treating these 
may best be seen from a few examples—No. 1: 1399: 
(II Chron. ii. 15), according to the Mishnah word: 
spay (“it is necessary ?». “he must”); No. 15: nn: 
(Job vi. 6), according to Pinar ion (Ab. Zarah:. 
40a, “If the yolk [of the egg] is outside”); No. 18:: 
p'5»1 (Hab. ii. 11), from pN, Dab, DD Ds, nu 
(B. B. 2a, ^[Where it is customary to build] with 
hewn stone, with half bricks, with whole bricks," 
etc.); No. 75: Tpw2 (Lam. i. 14), from pw x25» 
(read wmpri3; B. K. 22a, “The dog [injured itself] 
in jumping ”). 

Saadia’s work is cited by sich early writers as 
Dunash ben Labrat, Jepheth ben ‘Ali, Jonah ibn 
Janah, Jacob ben Reuben, etc., and was used by the 
Jewish lexicographers of the Middle Ages, some- 
times with, and sometimes without, mention of the 
source (see Jellinek in “Orient, Lit." vii. 139). 

Special investigations and monographs on hapax 
legomena are not found in the literature of the 
Middle Ages; but they have been included in the 
general field of lexicography, where they occupy 
no independent position (see LEXICOCRAPHY). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Ewald and Dukes, Beitrüge zur 
Gesch. der Aeltesten Auslegung und Spracherklarung des 
Alten Testamentes. ii. 39. et seq.; Steinschneider, Die Ara- 
bische Litteratur der Juden, p. 60: Bacher, in Winter and. 
Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 141. 

J, M. Sc. 


Saadia’s 
Treatise. 


Haphraim 
Harburg ‘ 


Shunem and Shihon (Josh. xix. 18, 19). In the “ Ono- 
mastica, Sacra,” s.v. * Aphraim," it is spoken of as 
still known under the name of * Affarea,” six miles 
from Legio (Lajjun), to the north. About that dis- 
tance from Lajjun and two miles west of Sulam (the 
ancient Shunem) stands the village of Al-‘Afulah, 
which may be the representative of Haphraim (Bae- 
deker-Socin, * Palestine,” 2d ed., p. 238). Haphraim 
is possibly identical with Apherema mentioned in 
I Macc. xi. 84. 
E. G. H. 


HA-PISGAH. See PEnrODICALS. 


HAPPINESS (ws, WwN).—Biblical Data: 
‘Everywhere in the Old Testament the joyous. and 
harmonious notes of life are accentuated. Life is 
‘synonymous With good and blessing. This predom- 
inant note of happiness was undoubtedly the out- 
come of faith and of a complete dependence upon 
and trustin God the Creator of all. Happiness is to 
be found in the personal relation between man and 
his Maker: the closer this relation, the greater the 
happiness. “Blessed is the nation whose God is 
Yawn (Ps. xxxiii. 12a). “In thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy " (25. xvi. 11b; comp. zb. iv. 6 e£ seg.). 

Love of God and obedience to His Law are also 
conducive to happiness. “Hear therefore, O Israel, 
and observe to do it; that it may be well with thee, 
.. . and thou shalt love Yrwrz thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might? (Deut. vi. 8 et seqg.). “Blessed is every one 
who feareth Ynwn; that walketh in his ways” 

(Ps. exxviii, 1). “She [Wisdom] is a tree of life to 
.them that lay hold upon her; and happy is every 
one that retaineth her” (Prov. iii. 18). 

Trust and confidence in God lead also to hap- 
piness. “Whoso trusteth in Ynwmu, happy is 
he” (Prov. xvi. 20. “O taste and see that Yawn 
is good; blessed is the man that trusteth in him" 
(ES; xxxiv. 8). 

The joyous strain of existence bursts forth every- 
where, "The cultis also marked by a character of 
joy and cheer, for it signifies union between the 
Creator and His creation, man. “ Hail Yuwu, thou 
whole earth, with rejoicings; Serve Yuwu with 
delight; come before him with songs of gladness. 
. . . Enter his gates with thanks, and his courts 
with rejoicing " (Ps. c. 1-4). “Rejoice in thy feast ” 
(Deut. xvi. 14). 

Nowhere does joy degenerate into frivolity or 
immorality, In his most joy ful mood man's depend- 
ence upon Ynwn is never lost sight of. Nor does 
joy ever become wholly selfish; it is consecrated by 
making others participatein it. The commandment 
that enjoins the celebration of the Festival of Weeks 
closes with the injunction, "Thou shalt rejoice be- 
fore Yinwir, thy God, thou and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy manservant, and thy maidserv- 
ant, and the Levite, . . . and the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the widow that are within thy gates" 
(Deut. xvi. 9-11; comp. 70. xiv. 26). 

AscE'TTICISM is not only discouraged, but is looked 
upon as being sinful. Man should seek for joy in 
his daily work and rejoice while young. “Rejoice, 
O young man, in thy youth” (Eccl. xi. 9a). *Re- 
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joicein all that ye put your hand unto” (Deut. xii. 
7). “Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy ” (Eccl. 
ix. 7a). 

In Rabbinical Literature: The joy of liv- 
ing, so clearly discernible through Biblical ages, is 
somewhat marred in rabbinical literature by changed 
political and religious conditions. The sad present 
contrasted with the past made the lot of the people 
seem hard and cruel. Besides the loss of political 
freedom, the disappointment of Messianie hopes 
made life dreary. Still, the optimistic view of life 
prevailed on the whole. Faithin God dissipated all 
despair and darkness and made Jife worth living. 
Thus one reads: “He who made the day will pro- 


vide daily sustenance” (Mek., Beshallah) “ All 
that God has created is of use” (Shab. 77b). “He 


who stil has some bread in his basket and asks, 
‘What shall T eat on the morrow?" has little faith” 
(Sotah 48b). The discouragement of asceticism no- 
ticed in the Bible is evident in the following Talmud- 
ical sayings: “Ifthou hast the means to enjoy life, 
enjoy it” (*Er. 54a). “The whole world has been 
created that man may find pleasure ? (Shab. 30b). 

The many benedictions ordained by the Rabbis to 
be pronounced over whatever one enjoys in eating 
or drinking, or over some pleasing or remarkable 
sight, show their attitude toward the enjoyment 
of life. Marriage, which Christianity considered a 
concession to the flesh and as something to be dis- 
couraged, the Rabbis, equally with the Bible, con- 
sidered to be man’s duty. “It isa religious duty 
for man to marry ” (Kid. 2b). “To be unmarried is 
to live without joy, without blessing, kindness, re- 
ligion, or peace” (Yeb. 62a). [Quite characteristic 
are the foliowing sayings of the Rabbis: “The She- 
kinah rests on man, not when he is troubled and 
grieved, but when he is filled with joy and enthu- 
siasm over the performance of à good deed ? (Shab. 
90b) Accordingly, “men should put themselves 
into the attitude of prayer, not after grief, but after 
the experience of a holy joy over a good deed per- 
formed” (Ber. 81a). “Since the destruction of the 
Temple God Himself lacks complete happiness" 
(Ab. Zarah 3b); therefore, “man should not open his 
mouth fully to laughter? (Ber. 381a). Nevertheless, 
legend tells of jesters who were deemed worthy of 
paradise because they cheered the cheerless (Ta‘an. 
22a; comp. Yer. Ta‘an. i. 64b, the story of Pentakaka 
the Jester).—k.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goitein, Der Optimismus und Pessimismus, 
Berlin, 1880; idem, Das Problem der T heodicee, ib. 1890; 
Gass, Optimism und Pessimiamats, pp. 7-15, ib. 1816 ; Phil 
ippson, JPeltbewegende Fragen, i. 194-188, Leipsic, 1869; 
Ewald. Die Poetischen Bücher des A. T. ii. 45, Göttingen, 
1535; Wünsche, Die Freude in den Schriften dex Alten 
Bundes, p. 441. Weimar, 1896; Smend, Religionsgesch. 2d 
ed., p. 125, Freiburg, 1893; Pfeiffer. Die  Religios-Sittliche 
Weltanschauung des Buches der Spriiche, p. 232, Munich, 
1897; Wellhausen, Zsraelitische und Jtidiseke Gesch. ith ed. 
p.215, Berlin, 1901; A. Guttmacher, Optimism and Pessi- 
mism, Baltimore, 1908. 


K. A. G. 


HARA: District mentioned in I Chron. v. 26 as 
one of those to which Tiglath-pileser brought the 
Reubenites, Gadites, and the half tribe of Manassch. 
Like the other places with which it is associated, Hara 
must have been situated in western Assyria. In the 
Septuagint the place is not mentioned, nor does it oc- 
cur in the parallel passage, II Kings xviii. 11, which 
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has the addition *and in the cities of the Medes." 
Though omitted by the Septuagint in I Chron. v. 
96, there can be no doubt that “ Hara” appeared in 
the original Hebrew, for Jerome transliterates it by 


“Ara,” 
E. G. H. B. P. 


HARADAH (nmn): One of the stations of the 
Israclites during their wanderings in the desert 
(Num. xxxiii. 24, 29). 

B. G. H. M. SEL. 

HARAN: 1. Third son of Terah and conse- 
quently the youngest brother of Abraham; he was 
born in Ur of the Chaldees, where he died while his 
father was still living. He had three children, Lot 
and two daughters, Milcah and Iscah. Milcah be- 
came the wife of her uncle Nahor (Gen. xi. 27-29). 
Josephus mentions that Haran’s monument was 
shown in his time; and that there was also a Haran, 
son of Nahor, Terah’s father, begotten when Nahor 
was one hundred and twenty years old (“ Ant.” i. 6, 
85), According to the Rabbis, who interpreted “ Ur” 
tomean “fire,” Haran was thrown after Abraham into 
the furnace by Nimrod. Haran had no firm belief 
in God. Hesaid to himself: “Should Abraham per- 
ish in the furnace, I will side with Nimrod; if he 
come out alive, I will be with Abraham." There- 
fore he perished in the flames (Gen. R. xxxviii. ; 
Yalk., Gen. 62). 

2. A Levite in the time of David; one of the fam- 
ily of Shimei (I Chron. xxiii. 9). 

J. M. SEL. 

HARAN (mn = “road”; compare Assyrian 
“harranu”): City to which Terah went from Ur of 
the Chaldees, and where Terah died (Gen. xi. 91, 
39) It was situated in ARAM-NAHARAIM, generally 
translated “Mesopotamia” (Gen. xxiv. 10), and is 
definitely indicated as in Padan-aram (Gen. xxv. 20; 
xxviii. 2, 5-7). As Nahor was the only son of Terah 
whosettled at Haran, it was called “the city of Na- 
hor” (comp. Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii, 43). Haran was 
the birthplace of Rebekah, and it was thither that Eli- 
ezer went to meet her (Gen. xxiv. 10}. Thither, also, 
Jacob fled from before his brother Esau ; there he mar- 
tied his uncle Laban’s daughters, and there he ac- 
quired his great wealth (Gen. xxviii, 10, xxix.-xxxi. 
passim), Ylavan occursagain in the Bible in connec- 
tion with a much later period. Itismoentioned as be- 
ing taken by the Assyrian kings (II Kings xix. 12), 
andas having had commercial intercourse with Tyre 
(Ezek.xxvii 23). Thestatement of II Kings xix. 12 
is confirmed by Assyrian inseriptionsiu which Haran 
is very frequently mentioned. The inscriptions also 
affirm that Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus) was erowned 
at Haran, and that Nabunaid restored the temple of 
Sin at Haran (Schrader, * K. B.” i. 39, ii. 52, etal). 
The general opinion is that the Biblical Haran is 
identical with the Carrhe, in Mesopotamia, famous 
for the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians and 
known to the Arabs as “ Harran,” the abode of the 
Sabeans. Joseph Halévy, however, concluded that 
Haran must be sought for in Syria and not in Meso- 
potamia, Halévy, translating “Haran” as “hollow 
place," is inclined to identify it with a place named 
“Spelunca” by Ptolemy, not far from Damascus. 
The Arabian geographers certainly identify the 


Harran of the Sabeans with the Biblical Haran. 
Yakut (* Mu'jam al-Buldan”) says that according 
to some the city was built by Haran, the brother of 
Abraham, and that it was inen called pj, but that 
according to others Haran was the first city built 
after the Flood. Haran (Carrhee) is in the territory 
of Mudar, a day's journey southeast of Edessa. 


BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Mez, Gesch. der Stadt Harran, 1892; Joseph 
Halévy, Mélanges d'Epigraphie et d'Archéologie Sémi- 
tiques, pp. 12-85, Paris, 18/4; idem, in Rev. Sém. 1894, pp. 
193-198: Nüldeke. in Zeit. für Assyr. xi. 107-109. 

J. M. SEL. 


HARARI, JUDAH (ARYEH): Liturgical 
poet; lived at Montpellier in the second half of the 
thirteenth eentury. He is bighly praised by Abra- 
ham Bedersiin the poem entitled “ Hereb ha-Mithap- 
peket." Several of his piyyutim have been pre- 
served in the ritual of Carpentras and in Mahzor 
manuscripts. Thesurname “ Harari” (of the moun- 
tain) was given in the Middle Ages to Jacob ben 
Makir ibn Tibbon, of Montpellier, to Aaron ben 
Abraham ben Jacob, of Marseilles, to Abraham ben 
Solomon, of Bagnoles, and later to several Jews of 
Italy and the East. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 468, 469; idem, Literaire- 
gesch. p. 495; idem, Nachtrag zur Literaturgesch. p. 42; 
Luzzatto, in Berliner's Magazin, Hebr. part, vii. 17. 


K S. K. 


HARARITE: Epithet applied to some of 
David’s heroes. Owing to the discrepancy which 
exists generally between the books of Samuel and 
the Chronicles, it is uncertain whether the appella- 
tion refers to two orto three men. In II Sam. xxiii. 
11, there is mentioned Shammah, son of Agee, a 
* Hararite ? (7), and in verse 38 of the same chap- 
ter, *Shammah the Hararite" (99nn); but in the 
corresponding list of I Chron. xi. the Jatter is 
called “Shammoth the Harorite” (yn), and the 
former, “Jonathan the son of Shage the Hararite” 
(ib. xi. 84). This epithet is also applied to Ahiam 
“the son of Sharar the Hararite” (*q»Nn; IL Sam. 
xxiii. 83), or “the son of Sacar the Hararite” (I 
Chron. xi. 35). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HARBONA, HARBONAH (x»mn, non): 
One of the seven eunuchs who served Ahasuerus 
and to whom the order was given to bring Queen 
Vashti before the king (Esth. i. 10). He suggested 
that Haman should be hanged on his own gallows 
(ib. vii. 9). According to R. Eleazar (Meg. 16a), 
Harbona had first been in league with Haman, but, 
seeing that his plot had failed, abandoned him. 
It is further said (Esther R. x.) that it was the 
prophet Elijah who appeared before Ahasuerus in 
the guise of Harbona, and that therefore Harbona 
should be remembered for good. A liturgical piece 
for Purim beginning “Shoshannat Ya'akob " ends 
with the words, *and let Harbona, too, be remem- 
bered for good." 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HARBURG: City on the Elbe, six miles south 
of Hamburg, in the Prussian province of Hanover. 
Jews were not admitted to Harburg until the seven- 
teenth century, when Duke William August (1608— 
1642) established a mint there which he leased in 
1621 to the Jews Benedictus Bock of Itzehoe and 
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the brothers Meyer and Joseph Moyses of Altona. 


These three Jews with their families he took under 


his protection, allowing them not only to travel freely 
in his territory and to engage in trading, but also 
to settle in "^ Harborgk ? (Harburg). The Harburg 
Jews remained under ducal jurisdietion and were 
not placed under municipalauthority, "Those Jews, 
also, who had business relations with the mint were 
granted safe-conducts. The duke issued to his He- 
brew subjects patents freeing them from the poll- 
tax and state taxes. In Mareh, 1622, the mint- 
farmers, who were in debt, fled from Harburg, 
whereupon the duke had them arrested at Altona: 
and before being set at liberty they 
were required to pay the costs of their 
confinement, and to swear that they 
would pay their debts and that they 
would never return. The same duke, on Nov. 22, 
1621, vad entered into a contract with Magnus Isaac 
of Wandsbeck and Marcus Jost of Harburg for 
minting at Moisburg, but they also soon became 
bankrupt and fled, leaving unpaid a debt of 1,400 
thalers. 

A privilege of Feb. 26, 1708, stated expressly that 
Jews would be tolerated in Harburg. A list dated 
Aug. 29, 1722, records 9 Jewish households aggre- 
gating 51 persons. In 1725 there was in Harburg 
a Jewish schoolmaster named Magnus Breslauer. 
In 1755 the city contained but 8 Hebrew families. 

In consequence of complaints made by the retail 
dealers against the Jews of Hamburg and those of 
Altona who came to Harburg with their wares, non- 
resident Jews were prohibited from trading in the 
city (July 28, 1719), and on Jan. 8, 1721, it was de- 
creed that no Jew who had moved to Harburg should 
be allowed to employ help if he had grown sons “ fit 
to engage in trade." A strict edict was also issued 

against peddling by Jews, which was 


Jew 
Minters. 


Edicts followed (Aug. 18, 1731) by a renewal 
Against of a regulation of Jan. 5, 1708, for- 
Jews. bidding Jews to acquire houses or 


other real estate. In 1764 Simon 
Behrens, who had lent the city the sum of 1,500 
thalers with which to pay the indemnity demanded 
by the French troops in 1757, received permission 
to buy the house which he was occupying; but in 
1778, when twenty-two houses were for sale, he was 
not allowed, although supported by the city council, 
to purchase asecond one. In 1690 the princely gov- 
ernment of Celle, with the acquiescence of the Har- 
burg city council, assigned a burial-ground to the 
Jews of Harburg. On Aug. 10, 1776, the Hanove- 
rian government, in response to a petition of Simon 
Behrens, granted permission for the establishment 
of a synagogue in a house which was to be bought 
by the Jews for the purpose. It was officially de- 
creed on July 16, 1787, that every Jewish family en- 
joying, for a certain tax, the privilege of citizenship 
in Harburg, should in addition pay annually into 
the city treasury 1 thaler, 18 Marien-groschen, if it 
had a whole house to itself, or 18 groschen in case 
it occupied an apartment mercly. "This payment 
was in lieu of the surplice-fees (“loco jurium 
stole”), 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
was a Portuguese Jew living in Harburg named 


Moses Levy Ximenes, alias Moses Ximenes Pereira. 
In 1851 the community consisted of 15 individuals. 
At present (1903) it numbers about 00 families, ag- 
gregating about 300 persons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludewig, Gesch. der Stadt und des Schlosses 
Harburg, 1815, pp. 61, 108, 119, 128, 131, 187, 194, 199, 247; 
idem, in Vaterlindisches Archiv fiir Hunnoversch-Braun- 
sehiweig. Gesch. ed. spileker and Bronuenberg, 1883, p. 410; 
1834, p. 109; comp. Vaterlündisches Arehiv, ed. Spiel, iv. 126, 
Hanover, 1521; Hannoversche Geschichtsblülter, 1901. p, 
982; Sehudt, Jüdisehe Merekwrdigheiten, part i. p. 98D; 
Bodemeyer. Die Juden, pp. 62, 08, note 4, Göttingen, 1855; 
Grunwald, Poriagiesengy dber auf Deutscher Erde, p. 10, 
note 1, Hamburg, 1902; Mittheilungen aus dem Verein zur 
Abwehr des Antisemitismus, 1908, p. 287. 
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HARBURGER, HEINRICH: German jurist; 
born at Bayreuth, Bavaria, Oct. 2, 1851. He re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium of his ative 
town and at the University of Munich, whence he 
was graduated as doctor of law. After being ad- 
mitted to the bar he became, in 1878, privat-docent 
of the juridical faculty of his alma mater. In the 
following year he was appointed judge (* Amts- 
richter”) of one of the district courts in Munich, 
and in 1885 second attorney (“ zweiter Staatsanwalt ”) 
of the Munich circuit court, where in 1890 he be- 
came one of the senior judges (* Landgerichtsrath ”). 
In 1896 he was made honorary professor at Munich 
University. In 1897 he was transferred to the court 
of appeals at Munich as attorney (* Staawanwalt ”), 
and in 1899 was appointed one of the senior judges 
(“ Oberlandgerichtsrath ”) at this court. 

Harburger is one of tne few jurists of Germany 
who are at the siune time judgesand university pro- 
fessors. He has also the distinction of being the 
first Jew in Germany to become attorney at a court 
of appeals. He isa contributor to the leading law 
journals and a member of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law. Among his works may be mentioned; 
" Die Renumeratorische Schenkung," Munich, 1875; 
“Der Strafrechtliche Begriff ‘Inland’ und Seine 
Beziehungen zu Völkerrecht und Staatsrecht,” ib. 
1882; “Strafrechtspracticum,” b. 1899. 

8, 


HARBY: American family; resident in the 
southern part of the United States. 

Solomon Harby: First of the family in North 
America; son of Isaac Harby, lapidary to the em- 
peror of Morocco. Ile settled at Charleston, S. C., 
where his son, Isaac Harby, was born. 

Isaac Harby: Journalist; born 1788; died in 
New York 1828; studied law, but subsequently 
opened a school on Edisto Island, S. C. Heafterward 
edited the “ Quiver,” the “Investigator” (later 
known as the “Southern Patriot”), the “City Ga- 
zette” (1822). and the “Charleston Mercury." He 
was also distinguished as an author and playwright. 
His first play, ~The Gordian Rot,” was written in 
1807; it was followed by “ Alexander Severus” and 
by “Alberti” (1819), his best-known play, at the first 
performance of which President Monroe was present. 
As a political writer he became widely known by his 
“ Letters on the Presidency ” (1824). Harby was the 
originator of the first Reform movement in the 
United States. In 1825 he, with others, founded the 
Reform Society of Israelites, the principal objects 
of which were abridginent of the liturgy and the 
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introduetion of English into the service. An ac- 
count of his work in this connection may be found 
in the “North American Review,” xxii. Harby 
included among his friends Thomas Jefferson, Ed- 
ward Livingston, and Sir Walter Scott. In 1828 he 
removed to New York, where he established a school 
and contributed to the “Evening Post." His re- 
mains are interred in the old cemetery on Eleventh 
street, New York. 

Levi Myers Harby: Captain in the United 
States navy. Brother of Isaac Harby; born in 
Georgetown, 8. C., 1799; died at Galveston, Texas, 
1870. At nineteen he became a midshipman in the 
United States navy, and during the War of 1812 was 
taken prisoner by the British, and was confined in 
Dartmoor Prison until the close of the war. In 1823 
he was sailing-master on the U. S. vessel “Beagle.” 
He subsequently became a captain in the Revenue 
Marine Service, and also served under Commodore 
Porterin theantipirnticalsquadron. Captain Harby 
took part in the Texan war of independence, and 
served in the Mexican war, the Seminole war, 
and the Bolivian war of independence. His name 
is frequently given as " Captain Levi Charles Harby ” 
or “Captain Charles Levi Harby.” He served the 
United States government for half a century. At 
the outbreak of the Civil war he resigned his com- 
mission and joined the Southern cause as captain 
of artillery in the Confederatearmy. Subsequently 
he was put in command of the fleet at Sabine Pass. 
He distinguished himself in the defense of Galves- 
ton, and was in command of Galveston harbor at the 
close of the war. 

Captain Harby married Leonora De Lyon of Sa- 
vannah. His sons are H. J. and J. D. Harby. 

Washington Harby: Brother of Isaac Harby ; 
educator and author of several plays, one of which, 
“Nick of the Woods," became popular. 

Henry J. Harby: Brother of Isaac Harby. 
He took an active part in the Nullification move- 
ment in South Carolina. 

Caroline de Litchfield Harby: Sister of Isaac 
Harby; born about 1800; died 1876. She was a 
writer of verse, and was associated with Isaac Harby 
in his educational work in New York. 

Samuel Harby: Physician; son of Isaac Harby. 
He settled in New Orleans, La., where he became 
editor of the “New Orleans Bee.” | 

Leah Cohen Harby (Mrs.): Granddaughter of 
Isaac Harby ; born at Charleston Sept. 7, 1849; known 
also as Lee C. Harby. She is a member of the 
New York, the Texas, and the South Carolina his- 
torical societies, and of many other learned associa- 
tions, and has written on historical subjects. She has 
been an oflicer of Sorosis and of the Daughters of the 


American Revolution, anda director of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy and of the Memorial Association 


of Charleston. During the West-Indian Exposition 
in Charleston (1901) she was a member of the wom- 
en's executive committee and one of the editors of 
the “Interlude,” the women’s paper issued during 
the exposition. Among her writings are: “The 
City of a Prince"; “Texan Types and Contrasts” ; 
* Land of the Tejas”; * Earliest Texas”; “Judy Rob- 
inson—Milliner”; and a number of poems, short 
Stories, and magazine articles. Mrs. Harby was 


the successful competitor for the prize offered for 

a * Flag Song” for the state of Texas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : The New York Mirror, Dec., 1828; Selections 
from the Miscellaneous Writings of Isaac Harby, Charles- 
ton, 1829 ; Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot. Sol- 
dier. and. Citizen, Philadelphia, 1595; Daly, Settlement of 
the Jews in North America, New York, 1893; Publications 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 146-147; iv. 15, 221; Appleton’s Cy- 
clopedia, of Am. Bioy.; Dunlap, History of the American 
Theatre, New York, 1832; Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in 
America, ib. 1888; TW ho?s Who in America, 1902; Duyck- 
inek’s Cye. of American Literature, i.; Drake's Dict. of 
American Biography, Boston, 1872; Allen's American 
Biog. Dict. Boston, 1857; Allibone's Critical Dict. of Eng- 
lish Literature, Philadelphia, 1871. 

A. L. Hb. 


HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN: German author; 
born at Berlin Oct. 20, 1861. Educated in the Ger- 
man capital, where he still resides, he became well 
known through his political and social articlesin the 
“Nation,” “Frankfurter Zeitung,” and especially in 
the “Gegenwart,” written over the nom de plume 
of “Apostata”; they were collected and published 
under that namein Berlin in 1892. In the same year 
he founded the * Zukunft," one of the leading Ger- 
man journals, which he is still (1903) editing. He 
was receutly arrested and imprisoned by the gov- 
ernment under the charge of lese-majesty. Harden 
embraced Christianity when a mere boy. His orig- 
inal name was Witkowski (see his “ Zukunft,” Oct., 
1903). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; 
haus’ Konversations-Lextkon. 


S. F. T. H. 


HARDT, HERMANN VON DER: German 
Protestant theologian and philologist; bornat Melle, 
Westphalia, Nov. 15, 1660; died Feb. 28, 1746. 
He stuđied at Osnabrück, Jena, and Hamburg, and 
became professor of Oriental languages at the Uni- 
versity of Helmstädt (1690). He wasa prolific au- 
thor. Among his works dealing with Hebrew litera- 
ture are: “ Dissertatio de Fructu, Quem ex Libro- 
rum Judaicorum Lectione Percipiunt Christiani? 
(Jena, 1683); “De Accentuatione Hebræorum " 
(Leipsic, 1692); * Programma Quo ad Philologicam 
Hose: et Commentatorum Rabbinicorum Publicam 
Enarrationem,” etc. (Helmstüdt, 1704); * /Enigmata 
Judaeorum Religiosissima" (zb. 1705); “ Programma 
in Aben Esram Publice Recensendum, Jeremia Re- 
censito et Jobo Exspectato " (75. 1712); “ Programma 
in Rashium, Publice Recensendum" (db. n.d.); “ Ho- 
seas Historie et Antiquitati Redditus" (čb. n.d.); 
“Versio Latina Tract. Mischnici Taanit" (2b. 1712); 
* Commentarius in Pirke Abot” (ib. 1728). 


Brock- 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jécher, Aligemeines Grelehrtentecikan, ii. 141; 


MeClintoek and Strong, Cyc. iv. 204; Fürst, Bibl. Jud, i. 362; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 5190; idem, Bibliographisches 
Handbuch, No. 805. 

J. M. Sc. 


HARE (paN): Animal mentioned in Lev. xi. 


6 and Deut. xiv. 7 among the unclean animals, “ be- 


cause he cheweth the cud, but divideth not the 
hoof.” The idea that the hare chews the cud prob- 
ably arose from the constant moving of its jawsand 
lips. With the Arabs the flesh of the hare is consid- 
ereda delicacy. There are at present five species of 
hare in Palestine, of which the Lepus syriacus and 
the Lepus eqyptiacus are the most common. The 
rabbit (Lepus cuniculus) is not found in Syria. The 
Talmud speaks of the hare as a ruminant (Hul. 
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99a) The fur of the hare, termed “ wool” (* zemer ”), 
was used in weaving (Men. 39b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 
93; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 109. 


J I. M. C. 


HARFIDIL: Name of a Gothic Jew occurring 
ina Hebrew epitaph found near Parthenit. Chwol. 
son places the inscription in the fifth century; and 
the change from the Wulfianic name * Harjatrithila ” 
(^ th? asin Eng. “this ”) to * Harfidil " (“tidil” from 
"frithila *) he attributes to the local Jewish jargon, 
just asin another epitaph of that class “Benike” 
is given for “ Berenike ” (with omission of *r"), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Richard Löwe, Die Reste der Germanen am 

Schwarzen Meere, Halle, 1896. 

T. H. R. 

HARIF MOSES PHINEHAS BEN 
ISRAEL: Polish rabbi and author; died in Lem- 
berg 1722. Ie was the grandson of Moses Harif 
the Elder and the father of Israel and Hirsch Harif, 
the latter of whom became rabbi of Yaborow, Gali- 
cia. In 1684 he occupied the position of rabbi at 
Lemberg, where he remained till his death. He was 
one of the most influential menibers of the Council 
of Four Lands. His approbations, dated at the 
meeting of the council at Yaroslav in 1085, are 
found inthe “Nahalat Azriel” (1687), in the * Tole- 
dot Yizhak," and in the collection of responsa en- 
titled * Det Ya'akob" (1693). Asauthorheisknown 
by his responsa relating to the spelling of the names 
in documents of divorce, and by additions to the list 
of names in the book written on that subject by 
Solomon Luria. He is frequently mentioned in 
"Tib Gittin" by Solomon Margolioth, in “‘Emek 
Halakah we-Ta'am Man " (p. 10b) by Menahem Man- 
nele, and in R. Alexander's * Behor Shor," p. 65. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 160-162, 

K. NUT. 

HARIF, ZEBI HIRSCH. See CoURLAND. 


HARIPH (mnm): The children of Hariph, to the 
number of one hundred and twelve, returned from 
captivity with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 24). Hariph 
was one of the chiefs who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (ib, x, 20). In the parallel Hst of 
Ezra (ii. 18) this name is replaced by *Jorah." The 
ethnical form of * Hariph ? is * Hariphite " (^5"5n; 
according to the “ketib” samm; I Chron. xii. 5). 
Akin to “Hariph” is * Hareph ” (db. ii. 51). 

E. Q. II. M. SEL. 

HARITH IBN ‘AMR: Yemenite king who 
embraced Judaism; born about 260; ascended the 
throne about 820; diedabout330. Nothing isknown 
of this king’s history, as he is mentioned only by 
Abu al-Fida (* Historia Anteislamica,” ed. Fleischer, 
p. 118) and by Ahmad Dimishki in his “ Sharh 
‘Utba al-Yamani.” He was the great-grandson of 
Abu Karib, who is known as the first Yemenite 
king who embraced Judaism. According to the 
list of the Yemenite kings given by Abu al-Fida, 
Harith was the thirty-seventh king from Kah- 
tan, the Arabic Yoktan, founder of the d ynasty ; but 
Caussin de Perceval makes him the forty-sixth. He 
is not to be confounded with Harith ibn ‘Amr, the 
Kindite prince (as is done by Grütz, “Gesch.” 8d 
ed., v. 77, 368), who lived two centuries later. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Pococke, Specimen Historic Arabum, p. 427 ; 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur VHistoire des Arabes, i. 111, 
and table i. 


G M. SEL. 


HARIZI, JUDAH B. SOLOMON. See AL- 

Hanizi, JUDAI B. SOLOMON. 

HARKAVY: Russo-Jewish family. It origi- 

ated, according to a tradition current in the family, 

With Mordecai JAFFE, author of the “Lebushim,” 

The immediate ancestor was Joseph of Turetz (d. 

1778), Turetz being a town near Nowogrudok, in 

the province of Minsk. The first member of the 

family to assume the name * Harkavy ” was Gershon 
of Nowogrudok (d. 1824), son of Joseph of Turetz. 

Abraham Harkavy: Son of Jacob Iarkavy, 
See HARKAVY, ALBERT, A. Ha. 

Alexander Harkavy: Russian-American writer 
and linguist; born at Nowogrudok, Minsk govern- 
ment, May 5, 1868. Alexander was educated pri- 
vately, and at an early age evinced a predilection 
for philology. In 1879 he went to Wilna, where 
he worked in the printing-office of the Romm Bros, 

n 1882 he went to America, in 1885 to Paris: he 
subsequently returned to America, and settled in 

New York, where he now (1903) resides, 

{It is partly due to Harkavy that Yiddish is now 
recognized asa language. His Yiddish dictionaries 
show that its vocabulary is as ample as that of the 
average modern language, and that, if lacking in 
technical terms, it is richer in idiomatic and char- 
acteristic ex pressions. 

Alexander Harkavy’s most important works are: 
"Complete English-Jewish Dictionary” (1891); 
"Dictionary of the Yiddish Language: Yiddish- 
English” (1898); pocket editions of Enelish-Y iddish 
and Yiddish-English dictionaries; “ Amerikanischer 
Briefsteller” (English and Judeo-German, 1899) ; 
“ Ollendorf's Method of English: in Yiddish ” (1893); 
“Uchebnik Angliskavo Yazyka” (1899); “Torat 
Leshon Anglit,” an English grammar in Hebrew 
(1894); “Ha-Yesh Mishpat Lashon li-Sefat Yehu- 
dit?” (1896), in which he shows that Yiddish has 
the essential elements and forms of a living lan- 
guage; “Don Kichot,” a Judsxo-German translation 
(1891-98). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Harkavy, Dor Yesharim, New York, 1992: 
Eisenstadt, Hakme Yisrael be-Amerika, p. 331 Ha-Leom 
(Harkavy's autobiography), vol. ii., New York, 1903, 

J. D. E. 

Alexander Süsskind Harkavy: Scholar and 
merchant; third son of Gershon Uarkavy; born 
1785; died 1841. In 1827he became rabbi of Nowo- 
grudok, which office he retained until his death. 

Deborah Romm: Daughter of Joseph Bezaleel 
Harkavy, and head of the Hebrew publishing firm 
of Widow & Brothers Romm, of Wilna. 

Elhanan Harkavy: Eldest son of Gershon Har- 
kavy; died at Jerusalem in 1888. He devoted his 
life to study, and in his later years settled in Jeru- . 
salem. On the tombstone over his grave, on the 
Mount of Olives, he is designated as “Elhanan Ash- 
kenazi.” 

Elhanan Harkavy: Brotherof Alexander Har- 
kavy; born at Nowogrudok; author of “Dor Ye- 
shaim.” 

Elijah Harkavy: Scholar and merchant: died 
1827; second son of Gershon Harkavy. 
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Gershon Harkavy: Talmudist; son of Moses 
Solomon Harkavy; born 1828; died 1875. 

Gershon Harkavy: Son of Joseph of Turetz. 
He was a disciple of Elijah of Wilna, In his decli- 
ning years he settled in Safed, Palestine, where he 
founded a Talmudical academy, and maintained it by 
the proceeds of vineyards bought for the purpose. 
He had four sons, Elhanan, Elijah, Alexander Süss- 
kind, and Moses Solomon. 

Jacob Harkavy: Son of Elhanan Harkavy; 
born 1799; died 1894. He was at the head of a Tal- 
mudical academy at Jerusalem for forty-three years. 

Jacob Harkavy: Son of Gershon Harkavy; 
author of a brochure in Russian on Jewish educa- 
tion (Wilna, 1902). 

Joseph Bezaleel Harkavy : Talmudist; son of 
Elhanan Harkavy; died 1878. He was the son-in- 
law of Rabbi Samuel Strashun of Wilna. 

Joseph Moses Harkavy : Talmudist; son of 
Rabbi Alexander Süsskind; born 1812; died 1881. 

Moses Solomon Harkavy: Merchant and phi- 
lanthropist; fourth son of Gershon Harkavy; born 
at Nowogrudok 1805; died 1872. 

Vladimir (Wolf) Harkavy: Jurist at Moscow; 
son of Joseph Bezaleel Harkavy. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: E. Harkavy, Dor Yesharim, New York, 1903. 
H. R. A. Ha. 


HARKAVY, ALBERT (ABRAHAM YA- 
KOVLEVICH): Russian Orientalist und historian; 
born at Novogrudok, government of Minsk, Oct. 27, 
1939. His father, Jacob Harkavy, was & wealthy 
merchant and a prominent Talmudic scholar, con- 
nected by descent with the Jaffe family, At the age 
of fifteen Harkavy was 
sent to the yeshibah of 
Volozhin; and on the 
completion of his 
course there he took 
up secular studies, in- 
cluding German and 
French. 

In 1858 he entered 
the rabbinical school 
of Wilna; in 1863 the 
University of St. Pe- 
tersburg, where he 
studied Oriental lan- 
guages, and from 
which he graduated 
with the degree of mas- 
ter of history (1868), 
his graduating thesis 
being “Skazaniya Mus- 
sulmanskikh Pisatelei o Slavyanakh i Russkikh " (St. 
Petersburg, 1870). This work presents a collection 
of narratives by Mohammedan writers upon the Slavs 
and Russians, Harkavy was then sent abroad by 
the university to qualify for the-chair of Semitic 
history; he continued his studies at Berlin under 
Ródiger and Dümichen, and in Paris under Oppert 
(1868-70); but in consequence of a misunderstanding 
with one of the faculty his appointment was not 
approved. In 1872 Harkavy graduated as doctor 
of history, his thesis being *O Pervonachalnom 
Obitalishehye Semitov,” cte., a study of the origins 
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of the Semites, Aryans, and Hamites (db. 1872). In 
the previous year he had published " Ob Istoriches- 
kom Znachenii," etc., an essay on the importance of 
the Moabite inscription. After graduation he was 
attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

This date marks the beginning of his work on the 
Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts in the Imperial 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, where he devoted 
himself particularly to the critical examination of 
the Firkovich manuscripts. In 1977 Harkavy re- 
ceived the appointment of librarian, which office he 
still (1908) occupies. Since 1873 he has been repeat- 
edly sent abroad in the interest of historical and 
archeological research —to examine Biblical manu- 
scripts (1873), as delegate to the congress of Oriental- 
ists (1877), to examine Palestinian and other Oriental 
monuments (1886). For his achievements in histor- 
ical research the orders of Saint Stanislas (8d and 2d 
degrees) and Saint Anne have been conferred upon 
him by the Russian government, and he has also 
been raised to the rank of councilor of state. The 
labors of Harkavy have continued unremittingly for 
a period of more than forty years, and have opened 
up the field of early Russo-Jewish history, He has 
made accessible extensive collections hitherto but 
little known, and has thereby shed new light on 
obscure periods in Russian as well as Russo-Jewish 
history. His methods are best illustrated by his 
treatises on the Jewish history of southern Russia, 
the Caucasus, the Crimea, Chazaria, and ancient 
Kiev. Nota little of his time has been devoted to 
investigations in the history of the Polish-Lithua- 
nian Jews and of the Karaites, and he deserves 
great credit for his exposure of Firkovich’s falsifica- 
tions. 

Apart from his work as a historian, he has ren- 
dered important services to the Jews of Russia by 
participation in their communal life, Beginning in 
1864, Harkavy acted for a number of years as secre- 
tary of the Society for the Promotion of Culture 
Among the Jews of Russia, and since 1878 he has 
been one of the directors of the Jewish community 
of St. Petersburg. 

Among his numerous works in Russian, Hebrew, 
German, and French, there should be mentioned 
his *Ha-Yehudim u-Sefat ha-Slawim,” studies 
in the carly history of the Jews of 
Russia, first published in Russian by 
the Imperial Russian Archeological 
Society under the title “Ob Yazykye Yevreyev,” 
etc. (St. Petersburg, 1865). Harkavy's aim here was 
to prove that the first Jews who settled in South 
Russia did not come from Germany, as was sup- 
posed by Grütz and other historians, but from Greece 
through the Black Sea region and the Crimea, and 
from the Orient by way of the Caucasus. He fur- 
thermore showed that Slavonie was the language 
spoken by the Jews in the Slavonic countries until 
the arrival of German Jews in great numbers dur- 
ing the Crusades. He proved that the Jewish writers 
in Russia and other Slavonic countries used Slavonic 
words and phrases in their Biblical and Talmudic 
commentaries. The Slavonic names among the Sla- 
vonic Jews, the Slavonic inscriptions in Hebrew 
characters on. Polish coins, the tradition among the 
Russian Jews that their ancestors spoke Slavonic, 
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and the testimony of early writers, are effectively 
cited by him in support of his contention. 

Besides this work he has published: 

Skazaniya Yevreiskikh Pisatelei, o Chazarskom Tzarstvye. St. 
Petersburg, 1874. 

Chazarskiya Pisma (in * Yevreiskaya Biblioteka,” 1881-82). 

Rus i Russkiye v Sreduevyekovol Yevreiskoi Literaturye (in 
H Voskhod," 1881-82). 

Istoricheski Ocherk Sinoda Chetyriokh Stran (in “ Yoskhod," 
1884). 

Les Mots Egyptiens de la Bible (reprint from ‘‘ Journal Asia- 
tique," Paris, 1870). 

Zikkaron Ja-Rishonim we-gam la-Aharonim. Studien und Mit- 
theilungen aus der St. Petersburg Kaiserlichen Bibliothek. 5 
vals, St. Petersburg, 1879-82. Contains biographies and works of 
Samuel ha-Nagid, Samuel ben Hophni, Saadia Gaon, Hai Gaon, 
and other geonim, from Manuscripts in the St. Petersburg 
library, annotated by Harkavy. 

Neuaufgefundene Hebritische Bibelhandschriften (paper read 
before the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 
April, 1881: published in "Zapiski . .. Akademii,” series vii., 
vol. 82, No. 8). 

O Yazykye Yevreyey Zhivshikh v Drevneye Vremya na Russi. 
St. Petersburg, 1886. 

Notes to the Russian translation of Grütz's ‘‘ Geschichte.” 2 
vols., 1889-1902. : 

Notes to the Russian translation of Karpeles* *' History of Jew- 

ish Literature." St, Petersburg, 1859-90. 
` Notes and additions to P. Rabinovieb’s Hebrew transl. of 
Gratz’s “ Geschichte,” vols. iii-viii. Warsaw. 1893-99. 

Harkavy has contributed many valuable articles 
on the early history of the Jews in Russia to: “Me- 
asset Niddahim” (supplement to “ Ha-Meliz,” 
parts i, and ii.); “Ha-Karmel,” 1962 et seg. ; “ Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1883 e£ seg.; "Russko-Yevreiski Ar- 
khiv,” 1883; Drüll's*J ahrbücher," 1876; * Voskhod,” 
1881-84; “Ben 'Ammi," parti., St. Petersburg, 1887; 
" Hadashim gam Yeshanim,” in “ Ha-Mizpah,” vol. 
i.; "Ha-Asif," vol.i.; “Keneset Yisrael,” i. and iii. ; 
"Ha-Karmel" (Russian), 1865, etc. He has also 
written many articles on other subjects in Hebrew 
and Oriental literature in Steinschneider's “Hebr. 
BibL"; Berliner’s “Magazin”; “Z. D. M. G. d 
"Yevreiskoye Obozreniye?; “Russki Yevrei e 
“Golos”; “Journal Asiatique"; “Revue Critique”; 
"R. E. J."; the publications of the Russian Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences and of the Russian 
Imperial Archeological Society; the Journal of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction: etc. 

Harkavy is a member of the Russian Imperial 
Archeological Society; the Russian Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society; the St. Petersburg Philological 
Society; the Moscow Society for the Promotion of 
Natural Sciences, Anthropology, and Ethnography ; 
the Odessa Society of History and Antiquities; the 
Société Asiatique of Paris; the Société des Etudes 
Juives; the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft; 
and the Madrid Academy of Sciences (corresponding 
member). The medal of Isabella the Catholic was 
conferred upon him by the Spanish government in 
1889. He was also the first Jew and the first Rus- 
sian to be made a corresponding member of the 
learned Oriental Society Sullogos of Constantinople. 
On Feb. 18, 1902, Harkavy’s friends celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of his literary and historical ac- 
tivity, his first article having appeared Feb. 18, 1861, 
in the earliest Russo-Jewish organ, “ Razsv yet." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gubernatis, Herivains du Jour; Schaff, Dict. 
of Living Divines: Reines, Dor we- Hakamaw, Cracow, 
1890. A complete bibliography of Harkavy's writings is now in 
course of publication by David Maggid of St. Petersburg. 


R. 


Luska): American author; born at St. Petersburg 
March, 1861; educated at the College of the City of 
New York and at Harvard. From 1883 to 1896 he 
was in the office of the surrogate of New York, after 
Which he removed to London and became editor of 
the “Yellow Book,” to which many well-known 
authors contributed. He is the author of the fol- 
lowing novels dealing with Jewish subjects: “Mrs, 
Peixada”; “As It Was Written”: and “The Yoke 
of the Thorah ” (1900). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who’s Who in America. A. 


HARLOT. See PROSTITUTION. 


HARO: City in La Rioja, in the diocese of Cala- 
horra, Spain. In the fifteenth century it contained 
a Jewish community, the members of which were 
engaged in agricultural, commercial, and industria] 
pursuits, particularly in tanning, and lived in the 
De la Mota quarter. The Jewsas well as the Moors 
of Haro were forbidden to sell or to exchange real 
estate owned by Christians. When, owing to op- 
pressive war-taxes, the population of Haro became 
impoverished and was forced to dispose of its real 
estate, the city council, by a decree issued Sept. 8, 
1458, forbade Christians to sell or to pledge their 
houses, gardens, or vineyards to Jews, whether na- 
tive or foreign. In cases where this decree was vio- 
lated the sale was declared void, and both buyer 
and seller, if they had given or received anything 
asa pledge, were sentenced to pay a fine of 2,000 
maravedis each. In 1474 the Jews of Haro and of 
Pefiacerrada à Laja paid 2,500 maravedis in taxes. 
Before the expulsion of 1492 Jews owned fifty-five 
houses in Haro. 

PIDRIOGBARHYS Boletin Acad. Hist. xxvi.407; R. E. J. xxxi. 


G, M. K. 


HAROD: Name of a well beside which Gideon 
and his army encamped on the morning of the day 
which ended in the rout of the Midianites (Judges 
vii. 1) and where the test of the people by their 
mode of drinking apparently took place (ib. 4-8). 
Harod was situated south of the Hill of Moreh (the 
present Jabal Dahi), where the Midianites were en- 
camped in the valley of Jezreel. It is now called 
‘Ain Jalud. 

E. G. H. BERF: 

HAROSHETH (HAROSHETH OF THE 
GENTILES): City supposed to have stood near 
Hazor, in the northern part of Canaan, afterward 
known as Upper Galilee, or Galilee of the Gentiles. 
It was so called on account of the cosmopolitan 
character of its inhabitants. Harosheth was the 
home of Sisera, general of the armies of Jabin, King 
of Canaan, whose seat was Hazor (Judges iv. 9). 
Here Sisera mobilized the forces (verse 13) that 
were defeated in the ensuing battle on the banks of 
the Kishon. Barak and his victorious troops fol. 
lowed the defeated army to Harosheth; *and there 
was not a man left” (verse 16). 

E. G. H. B. P. 

HARP AND LYRE: The ancient Hebrews had 
two stringed instruments, the “kinnor ” (13D) and 
the “nebel” (539). In the English versions of the 
Old Testament the former word is wron gly translated 
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“harp.” In both instruments the strings were set 
in vibration by the fingers, or perhaps by a little 
stick, the plectrum (as Josephus says). Bow instru- 
ments were unknown to the ancients. The strings 
were made of gut, metal strings not being used in 
olden times. The body of the instrument was gen- 
erally made of cypress (II Sam. vi. 5) or, in very 
precious instruments, of sandalwood (I Kings x. 11; 
A. V. *almug ?). 

The kinnor and nebel are often mentioned to- 
gether. As in the ease of all instrumental music 
among the Hebrews, they were used principally as 
an accompaniment to the voice (see Music) In- 
struments were used on joyous occa- 
sions, such as banquets and festive 
processions (Gen. xxxi. 27; I Sam. 
x. b; II Sam. vi. 5; Isa. v. 12), and 
especially in the Temple service (Ps. xxxiii. 2, xliii. 
4; Neh. xii, 27; I Chron. xvi. 5); here also in ac- 
companiment to songs of praise and thanksgiving 
(I Chron. xvi. 16; II Chron. v. 19; Ps. xxxiii. 2; 

lvii, 9, lxxi, 22). They 
. were never used on occa- 

sions of mourning (Isa. 

xxiv. 8; Ezek. xxvi. 15; 

Lam. v. 14; Ps. exxx vii. 

2; Job xxx. 81). The 

more popular of the two 

instruments was the kin- 
nor, which is much more 
a frequently mentioned in 
xa "erm. the Old "Testament than 
thenebel. Itsinvention 


When 
Used. 


Coin of Bar Kokba Bearing 


Lyre with Three Strings. is ascribed to Jubal 
(After Madden.) (Gen. iv. 21). It was 


used on family occa- 
sions and at popular festivals (Gen. xxxi. 97; Job 
xxi. 12), and was played upon both by the noble and 
by thelowly. David, the shepherd-boy, was à noted 
player (I Sam. xvi. 16). The nebel, on the other 
hand, seems to have been 
reserved exclusively for 
religious occasions 
(Amos v. 23; Ps. oxliv. 
9). In connection with 
secular events (Amos vi. 
5; Isa. xiv. 11), its use 
appears to have been 
regarded as unseemly 
and profane. Regarding 
the form of the two in- 
struments, it is evident 
from the Old Testament 
that they could be 
played while the performer was walking (I Sam. 
x. 5; IL Sam. vi. 5; Isa. xxiii. 16); hence they must 
have been easy to carry. 

From the name “nebel” it has been inferred that 
the shape of this instrument, or of its sounding- 
board, was similar to that of the bulging vessel of 
the same name in which wine was kept, or that the 
sounding-board was made of some animal membrane 
(533 = “skin”). This, however, is a very ques- 
tionable explanation. 

Reliance must therefore be placed upon tradi- 
tion and the analogies furnished by the ancient 


Lyre with Six Strings. 
(After Madden.) 
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Greek, Egyptian, and Babylonian instruments. The 
translation of “kinnor” by ápa presupposes a 
similarity between the Hebrew and 
the Greek instruments, a supposition 
that is confirmed by the ilustra- 
tions of the -kinnor found on Jew- 
ish coins (see illustration), which is 
very similar to both the Greek 
lyre and cithara. If these had been foreign in- 
struments derived from the Greeks, they would not 
have been represented as 
emblems on coins. On 
the other hand, the He- 
brew cithara, the kin- 
nor, is not found in its 
origina} form, but in the 
modified form it as- 
sumed under Greek in- 
fluence. The earliest 
shape of this instrument, 
which readily explains 
that on the coins in- 
tended as ornaments, is 
perhaps represented on 
an Egyptian tomb at 
Beni Hassan (sce illustra- 
tion). Here the instru- 
ment consists of a long, 
rectangular board, the 
upper half of which is 
cut out so as to form a 
kind of frame; andabove 
this opening the strings, 
running parallel to one 
another, are strung lengthwise across the board. 
The player holds the instrument in a horizontal posi- 
tion against his chest, 
and touches the strings 
with his left hand, while 
his right holds a little 
stick serving as a plec- 
trum. The illustration 
furthermore shows that. 
the instrument did not 
originate in Egypt, but 
with the Asiatic Semites ; 
for it is carried by Asi- 
atic Bedouins praying 
for admission into 
Egypt. Theinstrument 
was subsequently intro- 
duced into Egypt, 
where it was moditied 
in form. 

The same instrument 
is again found in its 
primitive form on an 
Assyrian relief, here also 
played by Semitic pris- 
oners, from the western 
districts. The represen- 
tations on Jewish coins, 
mentioned above, appear in comparison with these 
primitive forms as further developments under the 
influence of Greek taste. In one of the instruments 
there is under the strings a curious sounding-board 


Similarity 
to Greek 
In- 
struments. 


Bedouin Playing a Harp. 


(After an Egyptian painting in the tombs of 
the Beni Hassan.) 
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Harper; on a Babylonian Bas- 
Relief, About 3000 B.C. 
(After Ball, ** Light from the East.") 
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like a kettle-drum; such a sounding-board is men- 
tioned by the Church Fathers in describing the 
instrument. As it appears from the foregoing that 
the instrument was widely used among the Semites, 
and as the Biblical references, as well as those found 
in Josephus, seem to apply best to the cithara, it may 
be assumed that this instrument corresponds to the 
kinnor. The number of strings evidently varied. 
In the old Egyptian illustration there are eight 
strings; the later Egyptian cithara has from three 
to nine strings; the instruments on the coins have 
from three to six strings; and Josephus says that the 
cithara had ten aud the nebel twelve strings. 
Regarding the nebel there are different views, of 
which the principal two may be mentioned here. 
According to one opinion the nebel was identical 
with the harp. Among the ancient Egyptians there 
is found, in addition to the large, upright harp, a 
small portable 
instrument of 
that class, 
which, like the 
nebel of the 
Old Testament, 
the harpist 
could play while 
walking. This 
harp consists of a 
wide, flat board, 
with another 
board fastened 
atright angles at 
oneend. Across 
this frame are 
stretched strings 
decreasing ` in 
length from the 


brane, The words “ pi ha-nebel " (Amos vi. 5) would 
in this case refer to the opening in the sounding- 
board. But, as stated above, this interpretation ig 
very questionable, Jerome’s statement that the ne- 
bel had the delta form (A) argues in favor of a harp- 
like instrument, as does also the statement of J OSE- 
phus (“ Ant.” vii. 12, & 9) that the nebel was played 
with the fingers, which seems hardly possible in the 
case of the cymbals. 

Finally, there is the tradition that the nebel, unlike 
the kinnor, was an instrument that stood u pright. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzinger, Arch.: Nowack, Lehrbuch der 

Hebritischen Archiioloyie, i. 273 et seq. Riehm, Handwör- 

terb. des Biblisehen Altertums. pp. 1043 et seq.; Cheyne and 

Black, Eneye. Bihl. s.v. Music; Wellhausen, in S. D. O. T. 

Eng. transl. of Psalms (Polychrome Bible); Benzinger, 

Protestantische Realencyelopüdie, s.v. Music; and the 

bibliographies cited in these works. 

E. G. H. I. Be. 

HARRIS, SIR AUGUSTUS GLOSSOP: 
Euglish actor, 
play wright, and 
theatrical man- 
ager; born in 
Paris 1852; died 
at Folkestone, 
England, June 
22, 1896. Harris 
made possible 
the  renascence 
in London of 
grand opera, 
which had 
lapsed for want 
of support. Ed- 
ucated in Paris 
and Hanover, he 
,. | forsook a mer- 
{| cantile life to 
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Kuyunjik relief, where a band of musicians going 
to meet the victorious Assurbanipal is represented. 

An illustration of a Babylonian harp 
The Nebel. is again somewhat different, showing 
but five strings. Although Josephus 
mentions twelve strings, it must be remembered 
that the instrument underwent various changes of 
form in the course of time. 

According to another view the nebel is to be com- 
pared with the * santir ” (still used amon g the Arabs), 
perhaps in view of the Septuagint rendering of 
the word by “psalterion” (= «15355; Dan. iii. 5). 
The santir consists of a longish, shallow box across 
which the strings are fixed, the player holding it on 
his lap. The earliest form of the instrument is 
found, together with the harp, in the above-men- 
tioned illustration from Kuyunjik. The strings 
here are strung parallel across the box: the player 
holds the plectrum in his right hand; it is not 
clear whether he touches the strings with his 
left hand also. It is said in reference to the last- 
named instrument that the name “nebel” would 
apply very well to it, whether one imagines a bul- 
ging sounding-board or one made of an animal mem- 


"Macbeth." Subsequently he supported Barry 
Sullivan, and then became stage-manager for Colonel 
Mapleson at Covent Garden. 

In 1879 he became manager of Drury Lane Thea- 
ter—previously a graveyard for theatrical fortunes 
—where his shrewd management and improved 
methods of staging laid the foundation of his suc- 
cess. Plays written by Harris, some in collabora- 
tion with Petit and Hamilton, were: “The World” 
(his first production), “Youth,” “Human Nature,” 
“A Run of Luck.” “The Spanish Armada," “A 
Million of Money,” “The Prodigal Daughter,” “A 
Life of Pleasure,” and “The Derby Winner." The 
last-named was produced in the United States un- 
der the title “The Sporting Duchess.” 

Harris gave his first season of grand opera at Drury 
Lane in 1887, and so successful was it that he en- 
gaged Covent Garden Theater for the following 
year. The greatest musical artists in the world 
came under his management. A feature of IIarris' 
Drury Lane management was the claborate scale on 
which he produced the Christmas pantomime each 
year. 

Despite his arduous and incessant labors, Harris 
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found time to devote to politics, and became a mem- 

ber of the London County Council, representing the 

Strand division. He was appointed sheriff in 1891 

and deputy licutenant of the city of London. It 
rasat this time that Harris was knigh ted. 

In 1894 Harris went to the United States, where 
he and Augustin Daly produced * Hänsel und Grae- 
tel.” On his return to London the strain of work 
broke down his health, and he died shortly after- 
ward. 

BIBIJOGRAPHY : New York Tribune, June 23 and July 13, 

1896: New York Herald, June 23, 1896. 

J. E. Ms. 

HARRIS, DAVID: English soldier and mine- 
director; born in London 18902. He arrived at the 
Kimberley diamond fields about 1878, and in deal- 
ing in diamonds and claims met with great prosper- 
ity. While engaging in business he became an 
ardent soldier. In 1818 he fought under Sir Charles 
Warren as an officer in the Diamond Fields Horse 
throughout the Kaflir war and the Griqualand West 
rebellion, and was mentioned in despatches for gal- 
lantry in the field. In 1896 he successfully Jed 600 
of the Kimberley Riflesagainst a savage native force 
at Poquana, a place about 80 miles from Kimberley. 

Harris was for some time parnas of the Kimberley 
synagogue. On the death of Barney Barnato (his 
first cousin) in 1897, Harris was elected unopposed 
as member for Kimberley in the Cape Assembly. 

Although Colonel Harris had retired from the serv- 
ice, at the outbreak of war with the Boers in 1899 
he assisted in the defense of Kimberley in conjunc- 
tion with the imperial forces, being at the head of 
2.000 men until the town was relieved by General 
French. He is now (1908) the representative of the 
firm of Barnato Brothers in Kimberley. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. June 21, 1895; Oct. 20, 1899. 

J. G. L. 

HARRIS, MARK: English surveyor and sol- 
dier; born March 15, 1869; killed in action in Bechu- 
analand April 6, 1897. He was a son of Ephraim 
Harris, head master of the Jews’ School at Manches- 
ter, where he was educated; afterward he was arti- 
cled to an architect and surveyor. Lateron he went 
to South Africa, and at Port Elizabeth acted as bor- 
ough surveyor. He joined the Prince Albert's 
Guards, and, working his way up from the ranks, 
obtained his commission as lieutenant. Harris was 
next engaged in mapping out Pondoland. In 1896 he 
was employed in the public works department at 
Port Elizabeth. He then exchanged for the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Own Volunteer Rifles with his former 
rank, On Feb. 24, 1897, this column, about 1,000 
strong, started for Bechuanaland. A battle was 
fought on March 15 at Kuruman, and desultory 
fighting continued till April 6, when a second en- 
gagement with Galishwe took place at Mamssepe, 
which was captured with the loss of Harris. 
BiBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. April 16, 1897. 

J. G. L. 

HARRIS, MAURICE HENRY: American 
rabbi; born Nov. 9, 1859, in London, England; 
educated in London and at Columbia College, New 
York city, graduating in 1887 (M. A., Ph.D.), and at 
the Emanu-El Theological Seminary of New York 
city. 


In 1883 Harris was elected rabbi of Temple Israel 
of Harlem, New York, a position he still holds 
(1904). He is vice-president of the Society for the 
Aid of Jewish Prisoners, second vice-president of 
the New York Board of Jewish Ministers, and a 
director of the Jewish Protectory. 

Among his works are the following: “The Peo- 
ple of the Book: a Biblical History ” (8 vols.); “Se- 
lected Addresses ” (8 vols.); two Chautauqua sy abi 
of Jewish history and literature from the Cabala to 
Mendelssohn. Harris has also contributed to the 
“Jewish Quarterly Review” and to the “North 
American Review.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1903-04. 


A. F. H. V. 
HARRISBURG. See PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARROW. Sce AGRICULTURE. 


HARRWITZ, DANIEL: German chess mas- 
ter: born 1823 in Breslau, Silesia; died Jan. 9, 1884, 
at Botzen, Tyrol; received most of his chess-training 
from Anderssen. Harrwitz lived for some time in 
France, and atintervalsia England. His chess career 
may be said to have begun in Paris in 1645. In the 
following year he lost a match with Staunton at the 
odds of a pawn and two moves, but won another at 
pawn at move. He then defeated Horwitz and 
Löwenthal in England and De Rivière in Paris. In 
1858 he lost a match with Morphy by 2 games to 5; 
but before the match he won an additional game, 
thus gaining the rare distinction of winning three 
games from that distinguished player. In 1862, ow- 
ing to ill health, Harrwitz was compelled to relin- 
quish active participation in the game. Asa giver 
of odds, he was perhaps the most successful of all 
chess- players. 

In 1853-54 Harrwitz published “The British 
Chess Review.” He was also the author of “ Lehr- 
buch des Schachspiels,” Berlin, 1862. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Berger, Schach-Jahrhuch, Leipsic, 1892— 
1893; G. A. MacDonnell, Chess Life-Pictures, pp. 60-66, 
London, 1883 (with portrait); Steinschneider, Schach bei den 
Juden, p. 42, Berlin, 1919. 

S. À. P. 

HARSELANI, ABRAHAM AL-: Karaite 
scholar; flourished in Babylonia in the tenth cen- 
tury. Ile is cited in Al-Hiti’s chronicle as having 
disputed with the rabbinical authorities of his time. 
He is also quoted by Mordecai ben Nissim in the 
“Dod Mordekai” (p. 11b) as a Karaite authority. 
None of Harselani’s works is extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Margoliouth, in J. Q. R. ix. 441. 

G. I. Br. 

HARSITH: Onc of the gates of Jerusalem, men- 
tioned in Jer. xix. 2 (R. V.); it led into the Valley 
of Hinnom. The meaning of the name can not be 


ascertained. The Authorized Version gives “east 
gate," evidently connecting it with "heres" (the 
sun). 

y. G. H. B. P. 


HART (Hebr. “ayyal,” the female or hind: also 
*ayyalah ” and “ayyelet ”): One of the clean animals 
enumerated in Deut. xiv. 5 (comp. xii. 15, 22: xv. 
22), and among those provided for the table of Solo- 
mon (I Kings v. 8[A. V. iv. 93]). Tt is certain that 
one of the Ceroide is intended by * ay yal," but the par- 
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ticular species common in Palestine in Biblical times 
can not now be determined; the fallow deer (Cervus 
dum) is stiil met, though rarely, in the neighborhood 
of Sidon. The Septuagint renders “ayyal” by éAagoc, 
which would suggest the Cervus elaphus. Some 
also (comp. Winer, ^B. R.” s.v. “ Hirsch”) regard 
* yahmur,? mentioned with “ayyal” (A. V. “fallow 
deer”; R. V. “roebuck 7), as a species of hart, per- 
haps the Cervus platyeeros, smaller than the common 
hart and surpassing it in swiftness. The swiftness 
and gentleness characteristic of the hart render it an 
image of agility as wellasof feminine grace and ten- 
derness (Gen. xlix. 21; II Sam. xxii. 84; Ps. xviii. 
33; Isa. xxxv. 6; Hab. iii, 19; Prov. v. 19; Cant. 
ü. 17, vut 1d)» Its maternal affection is alluded to 
in Jer. xiv. 8; its timidity in Job xxxix. 1; Ps. 
Xxix. 9; its eager panting for water in Ps. xlii. 1. 
These frequent references to the qualities and habits 
of the hart, the localities deriving their names from 
it (Josh. x. 13, xxi. 84; Judges xit, 12), and the fact 
that it was used for food, show that it was at one 
time quite common in Palestine. 

In the Talmud “ayyal” (*ayyalah," “ayyalta”) 
and “zebi” are used as generic names for the whole 
deer family. The hart is caught with nets; its skin 
is used to make parchment (Ket. 103b); its flesh 
tastes like that of the heifer (Bek. 29b). 'The male 
has branched antlers (Hul. 59b), adding every year 
one tine (Yoma 232); and the frequent shedding of 
the antlers gave rise to the proverbial expression, 
“He placed his money upon the horn of a hart,” that 
is, he lost it in a bad enterprise (Ket. 107b). On the 
difficulties which the female experiences in copula- 
tion and in the bearing of young see ‘Er, 54b; Bek, 
Tb; B. B. 16b; Yoma 39a (comp. Aristotle, “On Gen- 
eration of Animals,” v. 2, 8, and Pliny, “Historia 
Naturalis," x. 68, 88); and on the gencration of the 
" vahmurta ” (female of the “yahmur”) see Bek. 7b. 
The hartisthe swiftest of allanimals ( Ket. 1192), and 
it is therefore used as an example of alertness in doing 
the" willof the Fatherin heaven” (Ab. v. 20). For 
a hart to cross one's path was considered a bad omen 
(Sanh. 65a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible, 

p. 99; Lewysohn, Die Zoologie des Tatmucs, p. 111. 

E. G. H. L M5 uU. 

HART : Several families of this name, of Anglo- 
Jewish origin, settled early in the English posses- 
sions in America, iacluding Canada, 

Isaac Hart: One of the earliest Jewish residents 
of Newport, R. I. He settled there as early as 1750, 
and soon became known as a successful merchant. 
On June 13, 1756, he was one of several who pur- 
chased the Jand for the first synagogue of Newport. 
During the War of Independence Isaac Hart favored 
the Dritish cause, and it 1s related that he met his 
death in 1780 by being *inhumanely fired upon and 
bayoneted " by the American soldiers (“ Rivington's 
€azette," Dec. 2, 1780). In New York a Moses 
Hart acquired burgher rights as early as June 22, 
1719 or 1714; a Solomon Hart, Jr., took the oath 
of allegiance under the Act of 1740. 

Ephraim Hart: Merchant; born in Fürth, Ba- 
varia, in 1747; died in New York July 16, 18926. 
The original name of his family was “ Hirz.” It is 
not known in what year he came to America, but in 
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1782 he was residing as a merchant in Philadelphia, 
and in that year he joined the Mickvé Israel congre. 
gation. lle married in 1788 Frances Noah, a sister 
of Manuel Noah. Laterheremoved to New York and 
engaged in the commission and brokerage business, 
On April 2, 1787, he was registered as an elector 
of the Shearith Israel congregation. By 1792 he 
had become one of the most successful merchants in 
the city, and at this time he helped to organize the 
Board of Stock-Brokers, now known as the “New 
York Stock Exchange." His name occurs in 1799 in 
a “list of owners of houses and lots valued at £2,000 
or more.” He was one of the founders, in 1802, of 
the Hebra Hesed Veemet, a charitable organization 
connected with the Shearith Israel congregation. He 
was a State senator in 1810, and it is said that at the 
time of his death he was a partner of John Jacob 
Astor. 

Joel Hart: Physician; the only son of the fore- 
going; born in Phitwleiphia in 1784; died in New 
York June 14, 1842, He received the degree of 
M.D. from the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, London. He was one of the charter members 
of the Medical Society of the County of New York, 
He married, May 2, 1810, in London, Louisa Levien, 
and hadissue. On Feb. 7, 1817, he was appointed 
by President Madison United States consul at 
Leith, Scotland, and remained there in that capacity 
untis 1839, when he returned to New York and 
resumed the practise of medicine. He was well 
known in masonic circles in New York city. 

Myer Hart: First merchant of Easton, Pa. ; his 
original name was “ Myer Hart de Shira.” He went 
to America at an early age, and at once engaged in 
trade. He is classed among the founders of Easton 
(1750), and was the first shopkeeper there; his name 
occurs in a list (1752) of the eleven original families 
of Easton. From the tax-lists of Northampton 
county it is evident that he was one of its richest 
merchants. On Apri 3, 1764, Myer Hart took the 
oath of allegiance to the colonial government. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war he was the agent at 
Easton of David Franks, for the “care of Prisoners 
in the British Service"; on March 19, 1778, he re- 
futed a charge of cruelty and insult to the prisoners. 
In August, 1779, he petitioned the * Supreme Exec- 
utive Council” in regard to the removal of a tenant. 
About 1782 he must have removed to Philadelphia, 
for in that year liis name occurs among the original 
members of the Mickvé Israel congregation; in 1785 
it occurs in thefirst Philadelphia directory. In Sep- 
tember, 1786, owing to failure in business his estate 
was sold by the sheriff. The exact dateof his death 
is unknown, although it has been stated that he 
lived to near the close of the century. He married 
a daughter of Abrahamand Esther de Leon, and had 
issue. 

Michael Hart: Another early resident of 
Easton; not related to the foregoing; born in 1788; 
died March 28, 1818. He removed to Pennsylvania 
early in life, soon becoming one of the wealthiest 
residents of Easton, according to the assessments 
on his property. He was (1782) one of the original 
members of the Mickvé Isracl congregation, Phila- 
delphia. He was a member of the first fire-com- 
pany of Easton, His first wife, Leah, died July 4, 
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1786, aged. 32; his second wife, Esther, was a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Jacob Raphael Cohen. One of the 
children by the second marriage was Louisa B. 
Hart, wel known in the Jewish community of 
Philadelphia. 

Abraham Hart: American publisher; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 15, 1810; died at Long 
Branch, N. J., July 22, 1885. At an early age he 
secured a position in the firm of Carey & Lea, pub- 
lishers, and continued in their employ until 1829, 
when he engaged in business with Edward L. Carey 
under the firm name of Carey & Hart. Many fa- 
mous books were issued by them. Among the pro- 
ductions of their press were Griswokl's * Poets and 
Poctry of America ” (1842), and Longfelow's * Poets 
and Poetry of Europe" and his "Poems" (1845). 
They were the first to collectand publish separately 
the fugitive pieces of Macaulay, Jeffrey, and other 
well-known English essayists. The most celebrated 
book issued by Carey & Harb was the now very rare 
“Yellowplush Correspondence” (1888), the first 
book of Thackeray’s ever published, preceding by 
several years the first English edition of any of his 
works, In 1848 Carey withdrew from the firm, and 
Henry Carey Baird was associated with Abraham 
Hart under the name of Hart & Baird. Four years 
later Baird withdrew, and Hart continued the pub- 
lishing business until 1854, when he retired. The 
firm bad become one of the best-known publishing- 
houses in America. 

Abraham Hart was greatly interested in the Jew- 
ish charitable and educational societies of Philadel- 
phia. He was president of the board of managers 
of the Jewish Foster Homo, the (first) Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, the board of trustees of Maimonides 
College, and the Mickvé Israel congregation. He 
was for many years treasurer of the Hebrew Educa- 
tion Society (1848-75), and was interested in the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish Hospital and the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association. 

Bernard Hart: Merchant; born in England in 
1761; died in New York in 1855. He went to Can- 
ada in 1777, and removed to New York in 1780, 
where he engaged in business, keeping up the trade 
connections he had formed in Canada. During the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1795 he was unceasing in 
his devotion to the afflicted. In 1797 Hart was 
quartermaster of a brigade of state militia, of which 
James M. Hughes was brigadier-general. He mar- 
ried in 1806 Rebecca (b. 1783; died 1868), daughter 
of Benjamin Mendez Seixas, and by her had several 
children, one of whom was Emanuel HART. 

In 1802 he had associated himself with Leonard 
Lispenard under the firm name of Lispenard & Hart, 
and conducted a general commission business. Hart 
withdrew from the firm in 1813, and then contin- 
ued in business alone. In 1881 he succeeded Jacob 
Isaacs as secretary of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and continued in office until 1853. Hart was inter- 
ested in the formation of some of the earliest social 
organizations of New York city, and his name fre- 
quently occurs in the records of the Congregation 
Shearith Israel, 

Charles Henry Hart: Son of Samuel Hart; 
born in Philadelphia Feb. 4, 1847; graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1869 (A.M., 
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LL.B.); admitted to the bar Nov. 14, 1868. On Feb. 
17, 1894, Hart met with a severe railroad accident, 
in consequence of which he gave up the practise of 
law. He then devoted himself to the study of the 
history of American art. He has been a director of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
was appointed chairman of the committee on retro- 
spective American art at the World's Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1899. Heisamember of many 
learned societies, and has been corresponding secre- 
tary of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. 
Hart is a recognized authority on early American 
painters and engravers, and is a constant contributor 
to the magazines on this subject. Hehas published: 
* Historieal Sketch of National Medals," New York, 
1866; “Turner, the Dream Painter,” New York, 
1879; “Memoir of William Hickling Prescott,” 1868; 
* Bibliographia Lincolniana,” Albany, 1870; “ Bro- 
were's Life Masks of Great Americans,” New York, 
18858; “Gilbert Stuart's Portraits of Women," New 
York, 1902; “ Hints on Portraits and How to Cata- 
logue Them," Philadelphia; etc. 
A. A. S. W. R. 


John Isaac Hart: American dental surgeon; 
born in New York city Aug. 7, 1865; son of Benja- 
min J. Hart and grandson of John I. Hart. He was 
educated at the Columbia Grammar School (New 
York city) and at the New York College of Den- 
tistry, graduating as doctor of denial surgery in 
1886, in which year he began to practise. In 1895 he 
became professor of operative dentistry, dental pa- 
thology, and therapeutics at the New York Den- 
tal School, which position he still occupies (1903). 

Hart has filled several important positions: in 
1899 he was vice-president of the National Dental 
Association; in 1902 vice-president of the Odonto- 
logical Society of New York; in 1900-02 president 
of the New York State Dental Society. He also 
takes an active interest in communal affairs. 

Hart has contributed several essays to the dental 
journals, among them being * Minute Structure of 
Dentine," in * Dental Cosmos,” 1891, and “ The Care 
of the Teeth from the Second to the Twelfth Year,” 
in “Information,” 1900. 

A. F. T. H. 


The following were among the representatives of 
the family in Canada: 

Aaron Hart: Founder of the Hart family in 
Canada; born in London, England, in 1724; died at 
Three Rivers, province of Quebec, Canada, in 1800. 
He crossed the Atlantic with Sir Frederick Haldi- 
mand when that general went to take part in the 
war in which England wrested Canada from the 
grasp of France. After being a short time in New 
York, Hart was appointed commissary officer in 
Amherst's army, and he was one of those who rode 
with the staff of that general when he entered Mon- 
treal in 1760. Subsequently he was attached to 
Haldimand's command at Three Rivers. At the 
close of the war he took up his residence at the lat- 
ter place, where he entered into extensive mercan- 
tile operations and acquired large estates. He be- 
came seignior of Becancourt and of Ste. Marguerite 
aud owner of the Fief Marquisat Dusable. At his 
residence in Three Rivers he received a visit from 


Hart ; 
Hart, Moses 


Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Vic- 
toria. He assisted in repelling Montgomery’s inva- 
sion in the winter of 1775, and took an active partin 
the military operations of that period. Me married 
Dorothea Judah, whose brother, Uriah Judah, was 
prothonotary of Three Rivers. 

Aaron Hart left foursons, Moses, Ezekiel, Ben- 
jamin, and Alexander, and four daughters: Cath- 
arine married Dr. Bernard Samuel Judah of New 
York, whose son, Samuel Judah, became attorney- 
generalof Indiana; Charlotte married Moses David 
of Montreal ; Elizabeth remuined unmarried ; Sarah 
married Samuel David of Montreal. Moses Hart, 
the eldest son of Aaron Hart, received the seigniory 
of Ste. Marguerite and the Fief Marquisat Dusable 
from his father, and became also seignior of Cour- 
val. Ilis descendants are still prominent in Jewish 
communal affairs in Montreal, notably Dr. David 
A. Hart, born at Three Riversin 1844, and Lewis 
A. Hart, born at Three Riversin 1847. "The latter 
was president of the Spanish and Portuguese con- 
gregation of Montreal iu 1891. He was for some 
years lecturer on notarial practise at McGill Univer- 
sity, and was the author of * On Christian Attempts 
to Convert Jews” and “Some Questions Answered,” 
two ably written works of a controversial character. 

Ezekiel Hart: Second son of Aaron Hart: born 
at Three Riversin 1767; diedin 1848. Hesueceeded 
his fatheras seignior of Becancourt. He wasthe first 
Jew elected to the Canadian Parliament, and distin- 
guished himself by the leading part he took in the 
struggle of 1807-09 to obtain full civil rights for 
his coreligionists in Canada (see CANADA). During 
the War of 1812-14 he served with distinction as an 
officer of militia. lle was survived by seven chil- 
dren, one of whom, Samuel Becancourt Hart, took 
a leading part in securing the passage of the Act of 
William IV. which conceded political equality to 
the Jews in Canada. Aaron E. Hart and Adol- 
phus M. Hart, also sons of Ezekiel Hart, were 
prominent members of the legal profession, Adol- 
phus M. Hart was the author of a history of the 
Mississippi Valley. Hemarried Constance, a daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Hart, and one of their sons, Gerald 
E. Hart, of Montreal, was the author of “The Fall 
of New France,” recognized as one of the best works 
on one of the most important epochs in Canadian 
history. 

Benjamin Hart: Third sonof Aaron Hart; born 
in 1779 at Montreal; died in 1855. He resided with 
his parents at Three Rivers, removing some years 
after his father’s death to Montreal. He took a lead- 
ing partin Jewish communul work in the latter city 
during the earlier half of the last century (see CAN- 
ADA). He was also identified with many Montreal 
non-sectarian institutions, and was one of the found- 
ers of the Montreal General Hospital. He married 
Harriot Judith Hart, a daughter of Ephraim Hart 
of New York, who was one of the founders of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He left numerous off. 
spring, 

Aaron Philip Hart, eldest son of Benjamin 
Hart, was distinguished as a learned member of 
the Montreal bar. He actively engaged in po- 
litical life, and during the rebellion of 1887-88 
raised a company of loyalist militia. Other members 
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of the family were active in helping to preserve peace 
in the district of Three Rivers. Wellington Hart, 
the second son of Besjamin Hart, died in Montreal 
in 1891. He resided fora time in the United States, 
where he became colonel of a Michigan regiment, 
He was later attached to the War Department at 
Washington. Returning afterward to Canada, he 
became manager of the Metropolitan Bank at Coati- 
cook. Frederick Hart, third son of Benjamin 
Hart, was adjutant-general of Louisiana. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 485 iv. 
88-59, 215-218; vi. 101-102; viii. 127-133; H. P. Rosenbach, 
The Jews of Philadelphia Prior to 1800; Memorial History 
of New York City, iii. 151: Pennsylvania Archices; Ap- 
pletow's Cyclopedia of American Diog.; J.C. Derby, Fifty 
Years Among Authors, Books, and Publishers; Morais, 
The Jews of Philadelphia, pp. 51-58; Who's W ho'in Amer- 
ica, 1901-02; Daly. The Settlement of the Jews -in North 
America, pp. 59-56; Scoville, Lhe Olu Merchants of New 
York City, ii. 119-129. 

Canadian Branch: Records of the Hart Family; Minutes 
and Correspondence of the Corporation of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, Shearith Israel, Montreal; Joseph Tassé, 
Droits Politiques des Juifs en Canada, in La Revue Cana- 
dienne, Montreal, June, 1870; Catalogue Raisouné of Loan 
Exhibition of Canadian Historical Portraits, ete. or the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal; C. I. 
de Sola, T'he History of the Spanish and Portuguese Sima- 
goque, in Borthwick’s Gazetteer of Montreal, 1802; idem, 
in The Star (Montreal), Dec. 30, 1893; Occident, vol. i., No. 
8, Philadelphia, 1843. 

X C. I. DE S. 

HART, AARON (known alsoas Uri Phoebus): 
First chicf rabbi of the Ashkenazic Jews in Eng- 
land; born at Breslau in 1670; died in the year 1750. 
After studying ata yeshibah in Poland, he married 
the daughter of R. Samuel ben Phoebus of Fürth, 
author of a commentary on Eben ha-'Ezer. It was 
probably through the influence of his wealthy 
brother, Moses Harr, founder of the Great Syna- 
gogue, Duke's place, London, that he was appointed 
rabbi of the first Ashkenazic synagoszuein that city. 
This was opened in Broad street, Miter square, in 
1692. 

Hart published in 1707 a small work entitled 
“Urim we-Tummim,” which is of interest as being 


the first Hebrew book printed in London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Adler, Chief Rabbis of England, 1887; 
Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exch. 1887. i 
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HART, EMANUEL B.: American congress- 
man; born in New York Oct. 29, 1809; died Aug. 29, 
1897. When twenty years old he joined the volun- 
teer fire department of New York, as a member of 
engine company No. 9, and continued in active serv- 
ice five years. [art was a Jackson Democrat, and 
one of the challengers at the polls in the exciting 
election of 1882. In 1845 he was elected alderman 
of the fifth ward, and was reelected the following 
year, but refused a third nomination. Subsequently 
he was appointed a delegate to the Democratic state 
convention, and as a member of Tammany Hall was 
elected chairman of the Tammany general committee 
in 1849. In 1851 Hart was elected to Congress by a 
heavy majority. Under President Buchanan's ad- 
ministration he was appointed surveyor of the port 
of New York, and on the expiration of his term 
served for a year in the same office at President Lin- 
coln's request. 

IIart was sent to Europe by the United States 
Treasury in 1860 for the purpose of investigating 
frauds in the revenue. To his report à number of 
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important reforms have been attributed. In 1867 he 
was offered the nomination of the sixth congressional 
district of New York, but refused; in 1868 he was a 
presidential elector. Hart was made a commissioner 
of emigration in 1869, and two years later was elected 
member of the board of aldermen. He served as 
excise commissioner under Mayor Cooper in 1879, 
and on the election of President Cleveland was ap- 
pointed disbursing agent at the custom-house, New 
York. Later Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, then sheriff, 
appointed him cashier of his office. For years Hart 
held the presidency of the Mount Sinai Hospital, 
and the office of treasurer to the Hebrew Relief 
Society, as well as the presidency of the Home for 
the Aged and Infirm. 

BID pU American Jews! Annual for 5647 (1886-81), 

yp. 112-183. i zs 

: C REV. 

HART, ERNEST ABRAHAM: English phy- 
sician and editor; born in London 1886; died there 
Jan. 7, 1898. He was educated at the City of 
London School and Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Choosing medicine as a profession, he was entered 
at St. George’s Hospital, where he had a distin- 
guished career as a student. In 1856 he became a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. He took up asa specialty diseases of the eye, 
and acquired an extensive consulting practise in 
London. 

In 1858 Hart began to publish editorial articles in 
the “Lancet,” and two years later he was appointed 
coeditor of that journal. In 1866 he became editor 
of the “British Medical Journal,” the organ of the 
British Medical Association, and the subsequent 


growth of that association and of the “Journal” was 
largely due to his labors. His next appointment 


was as surgeon to the West London Hospital; and 
while attached there he devised a method of treating 
à special form of aneurism, which proved of great 
service. In 1864 he was appointed ophthalmie sur- 
gcon to St. Mary's Hospital, and à few years later 
became aural surgeon and dean of the medical school 
attached to the hospital. During this period he con- 
tributed various practical papers to the transactions 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society and to 
the reports of the Moorfields Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Dr. Hart, in his public capacity, originated many 
beneficent schemes for the alleviation of public evils 
which his position as chairman of the Parliamentary 
Bills Committee of the British Medical Association, 
to which he was elected in 1871, enabled him to 
carry through. He caused the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the state of the London 
workhouse infirmaries, which led to the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Asylums Board; and he 
embarked onacampaign against baby-farming, which 
resulted in the Infant Life Protection Act. Hart 
was chairman of the National Health Society, and 
was an active member of the exceutive committee 
of the International Wealth Exhibition of 1885. The 
record of his public work covers nearly the whole 
field of sanitary legislation in England during the 
thirty vears which preceded his death. 

Under the title of “The Eternal Gullible,? ITart 
published a series of articles exposing the shams of 
hypnotism, mesmerism, etc. ; and at the time of his 


death he was engaged in editing "Masters of 
Medicine,” a series of lives of eminent medical 
men. He also contributed to the “Nineteenth 
Century,” the “Century,” and the “Forum.” 

Hart took great pride in his race, and when quite 
young wrote articles in “ Frazer's Magazine,” stren- 
uously urging the emancipation of the Jews. In 
1877 he published “ The Mosaic Code,” an exposition 
of Pentateuchal sanitation. 

In 1893 the University of Durham conferred on 
him the degree of D.C, L., “honoris causa.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 14, 1898; The Times (*,0n- 
don), Jan. 8, 1898; British Medical Journal, Jan. 15, 1898. 
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HART, HENRY JOHN: Australian magis- 
irate; born in New York May 7, 1820; died 1884. 
Educated at Columbia College, New York, he was 
destined for the legal profession; but, evincing a 
distaste for the law, he left New York and went to 
Sydney in 1839. In 1841 he took up his abode in 
Melbourne, and for some years engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits. He took a prominent part in the 
search for gold-fields in Victoria. In 1854 he was: 
appointed a commissioner of the supreme court. 


.In January, 1855, he left Victoria for Europe, but 


returned to the colony in 1857 and was gazetted a 
territorial magistrate. Afterward be was thrice 
elected by the citizens of Melbourne auditor of that 
city. 

Through Hart’s exertions a grant of land was 
obtained forasynagogue. Hart was honorary secre- 
tary of the East Melbourne congregation and its- 
president for six years. He was for upward of 
twenty years on the board of management of the- 


Melbourne Hospital. the Lying-in Hospital, and the 
Sick Children's Hospital, and was vice-president of 


the Eye and Ear Hospital. 

In 1866 Hart was acting consul of the United 
States of America, and later was appointed vice- 
consul of Italy. He was also oneof the royal com- 
missioners of the International Exhibition at Mel.. 
bourne in 1881. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, June 20, 1884. 
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HART, SIR ISRAEL: Ex-mayor of Leicester, 
England; born 1855. Chairman of tbe Hart and 
Levy Company, wholesale clothing manufacturers, 
he has been prominently identified with the munici- 
pal life of Leicester since the year 1874, when he 
was elected to the town council In 1884 he was 
elevated to the bench of aldermen, and elected mayor, 
being reelected in 1885, 1886, and 1893. In 1885 he 
became high bailiff of the borough of Leicester. 

Hart has presented Leicester with a free library 
and an ornamental fountain. He contested Central 
Hackney in 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IF ho’s YF ho, 1903; Jew. Chron. E 4, [v 

J. s i 


HART, MOSES: Founderof Duke's Place Syn- 
agogue, London; born in Breslau; died in London 
1756; brother of Rabbi Uri Phoebus (Aaron HART), 
chief rabbi of the Ashkenazic Jews of England. 
During the high-treasurership of Lord Godolphin in 
the reign of Queen Anne, a government appoini- 
ment was conferred upon Hart, and thereby he 
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attained to great affluence. In 1722, being actu- 
ated by religious zeal and by the fact that the London 
Jewish community had outgrown its temporary 
house of prayer, Hart contributed a liberal sum, 
which covered the cost of erecting a permanent 
edifice. This was the first building of the Great 
Synagogue, London; it was inaugurated on New- 
Year's eve, 1722. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History ; 
Cat. Anglo-Jew. Fist. Exh. 1887. 
J. G. L. 


HART, SOLOMON ALEXANDER: Artist, 
and librarian at the Royal Academy, London; born 
at Plymouth April, 1806; died in London June 11, 
1881. In 1823 he was entered at the Royal Acad- 
emy as a student of painting. His earliest work 
was a portrait miniature of his father, which was 
exhibited in 1826. He continued fora time to paint 
miniatures, and exhibited his first oil-painting, enti- 
tled “Instruction,” at the British Institution in 1828. 
In 1830 he exhibited “The Elevation of the Law” 
at the Suffolk Street Gallery. He was elected an 
A.R.A. in 1885 and a R.A. in 1840, and from 1854 to 
1868 acted as professor of painting at the Royal 
Academy, in 1864 becoming librarian to that insti- 
tution. During 1841-42 Hart visited Italy, and made 
an elaborate series of drawings of architectural in- 
teriors and of sites famous in history, which he in- 
tended for publication. Hesubsequently abandoned 
this intention, and made use of these drawings in sev- 
eral scenic and historical Italian pictures. Hart was 
curator of the Painted fall at Greenwich, and fre- 
quently gave his services to the British and South 
Kensington museums. 

Among Hart’s Jewish works are: “Hannah, the 
Mother of Samuel”; and “The Conference Between 
Manasseh ben Israc} and Oliver Cromwell,” which 
was bought by F. D. Mocatta, who subsequently 
presented it to Jews’ College. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, June, 1881; 
The Times (London), June 13,1881; Memoirs af S. A. dart, 
privately printed 1881; Boase, Modern English Biography. 
J. G. L. 


HARETFORD. See CONNECTICUT. 


HARTMANN, ANTON THEODOR: German 
author; born at Düsseldorf June 25, 1774; died at 
Rostock April 20, 1838. At Göttingen, Eichhorn 
led him to turn his attention to the study of the Old 
Testament and of Oriental languages. He taught 
for fifteen years, and was then called to Rostock 
(1811) as professor of Old Testament theology. His 
many works were for the most part of a belletristic 
character. The following two deserve special men- 
tion: * Die Hebrüerin am Putztische und als Braut: 
Vorbereitet Durch eine Uebersicht der Wichtigsten 
Erfindungen in dem Reiche der Moden bei den He- 
brüerinnen von den Rohesten Anfüngen bis zur Uep- 
pigsten Pracht” (8 vols., Amsterdam, 1809-10), on 
which De Quincey wrote one of his essays; “ His- 
torisch-Kritisehe Forschungen über die Bildung, das 
Zeitalter und den Plan der Fünf Bücher Mose's, Nebst 
einer Beurtheilenden Einleitung und einer Genauen 
Charakteristik der Hebrüischen Sagen und Mythen," 
his principal work (1831). The latter book presents 
the most consistent development of the so-called 
“fragment-theory.” About 1885 he wrote several 


pamphlets against the emancipation of the Jews, to 
which Gotthold Salomon replied. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AUgemeine Deutsche Biographie, x. 680 et 
3. K. H. C. 
HARTMANN, MORITZ: Austrian poet; born 

at Przibram, Bohemia, Oct., 1891; died at Ober- 

döbling, near Vienna, May 13, 1872. He was edu. 
cated at the gymnasiums at Jung-Bunzlau and 

Praguc, and at the universities of Prague and 

Vienna. After traveling in Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 

many, and France he went to Vienna (1842). He 

revisited Germany in 1844, and lived for some time 
after in Brussels. In 

1847 he returned to 

Prague. He took 

part in the Revolu- 

tion of 1848, and was 
elected representative 
to the Parliament 
at Frankfort-on-the- 

Main. He went with 

Blum and Fröbel to 

Vienna, escaping to 

Frankfort when the 

troops under Win- 

dischgriitz were vic- 
torious. When the 
revolution in Daden 
broke out (1849) he 
again sided with the 
revolutionists, | and 
when this revolution 
also failed he was compelled to flee from Germany. 

In 1853 he was sent to the Crimea as war corre- 

spondent for the “Kölnische Zeitung." Expelled 

from Constantinople in 1854, he went to France. 

In 1860 he settled in Geneva, where he became 

teacher of German literatureand language. In 1862 

he became editor of the “Freya” in Stuttgart; in 

1867 one of the editors of the ^ Allgemeine Zeitung "; 

in 1868 he went to Vienna as editor of the “ Neue 

Freie Presse.” 

Among Hartmann's works are: “Kelch und 
Schwert,” Leipsic, 1845; * Heimchronik des Pfaffen 
Mauritius,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1849; “Der 
Krieg um den Wald," čb. 1850; “Adam und Eva,” 
Leipsic, 1851; “Schatten,” Darmstadt, 1851; “ Neu- 
ere Gedichte,” Leipsic, 1851; “Tagebuch aus Lan- 
guedoc und Provence,” Darmstadt, 1858; “ Novel- 
len," Berlin, 1858; “Die Diamanten der Baronin,” 
ib. 1878; “Gedichte in Neuer Auswahl,” Stuttgart, 
1874. He translated from the Hungarian Petófi's 
poems “Gedichte,” Darmstadt, 1851, and edited 
“Bretonische Volkslieder” (with L. Pfau), Cologne, 
1859. 

His collected works appeared in ten volumes in 
Stuttgart, 1873-75. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Briimmer, Deutsches Dichter-Levikon, 1876; 
Brandes, Das Junge Deutschland, Leipsic, 1892. 


S F. T. H. 


HARTOG, CÉCILE: English composer and 
pianist; born in London. She studied music under 
C. K. Salaman, and afterward at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, also receiving instruction 
from F. H. Cowen, Bargiel, Oscar Beringer, and 
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lished a number of songs and of pieces for piano and 
elarione&, Among her musical settings the best 
known are: Browning's " The Years at the Spring,” 
Lang's “Northern Song,” Zangwill's * Sunset," 
Heine's “Snow May Drift," and Mrs. Lucas’ “Song 
of the Jewish Soldier.” Her first and great success 


1 


4 


was * Swinging.’ 

Miss Hartog is also the composer of * Barbara's 
Song Book," a book of songs for children, and au- 
thor of “Poets of Provence,” in the * Contemporary 
Review," October, 1894. 

is I. H. 

HARTOG, EDOUARD DE: Dutch composer; 
born in Amsterdam Aug. 15, 1826; studied under 
Bartelmhnn, Dóhler, Mme. Dulcken, and Hoch; sub- 
sequently with Elwart and Litolff, and still later with 
Heinze aud Damcke. In 1852 he settled in Paris, 
where he taught pianoforte, composition, and har- 
mony. In 1858 he composed his first opera, "Le 
Mariage de Don Lope," which was not produced 
ill 1868 (Théâtre Lyrique, Paris. De Hartog 
became prominent through his orchestral works, 
particularly those composed in 1857 and 1859. He 
has written, besides the opera mentioned above: 
«L'Amour et Son Hote” (Brussels, 1873); Forty-third 
Psalm, for soli, chorus, and orchestra; two string 
quartets; “Lorenzo Aldini,” opera; and many pieces 
for the violin, violoncello, harp, and organ. He 
was also a contributor to Pougin’s supplement to 
Fétis’ ^ Biographie Universelle." 

De Hartog is à member of the Netherlands Mu- 
sical Society; and he has been decorated with the 
orders of Leopold and of the Oaken Crown. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Riemann, Musik-Lexikon; Baker, Biog. Dict. 

of Musicians, New York, 1900. 

S. Ax IS 

HARTOG, LEVI DE: Dutch jurist; born at 
Gorinchem (Gorkum), Holland, Nov. 6, 1885; stud- 
ied law and (under Professor Dozy) Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of Leyden (LL.D. 1859). 
De Hartog settled as a lawyer and private tutor in 
Leyden, and in 1865 was appointed teacher of gen- 
eral history and politics at the Hoogere Burger- 
school, Haarlem. In 1866 he filled asimilar position 
in Utrecht, and in 1877 was appointed professor of 
law at the University of Amsterdam. Since 1888 
he has been a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences (Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen). 

De lartog takes great interest in Jewish af- 
fairs. Since 1887 he has served on the board of 
trustees of the theological seminary, and in 1898 
was appointed president of that institution. Since 
1885 he has been chairman of the Dutch section of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and since 1890 of 
the Maatschappij tot nut der Israelieten in Neder- 
land. 

Among De Hartog's works are: a collation of the 
Leyden MS. of Ben Sira for Steinschneider's “ Al- 
phabetum Syriacum” (Leyden, 1857; see introduc- 
fion by Steinsehneider); *De Jodenvervolging in 
1096,” in the “ Gids,” 1856; * Gronden der Staats-Pro- 
vinciale-en-Gemeente-Inrichting van Nederland” 
(1866; Sth ed., 1901): “Leven van R. P. Dozij in 
Mannen van Beteckenis” (884); “De Staatsre- 
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gelingen cn Grondwetten van Nederland van 1798 
af tot op Heden”; and * Das Staatsrecht des Kónig- 
reichs der Niederlande," in Marquardsen's “ Das 
Oelfentliche Recht der Gegenwart.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sijthoff, Lexicon; Almanak Amsterdamsche 
Studenten-Corps, 1887 (portrait); Feestnummer, Propria 
Cures, Nov. 1, 1902 (portrait); Een Halve keuw. 


S E. Sr. 


HARTOG, MARION : English writer; born at 
Portsea on Oct. 22, 1821; fifth daughter of Joseph 
Moss. She was educated by her parents, and at an 
early age began with her sister Celia the composi- 
tion of poems and stories. At sixteen they pub- 
lished by subscription a book of poems entitled 
“Early Efforts,” 1838. A little later Marion went 
to London and gained a livelihood as a teacher. In 
1840 she published three volumes of tales entitled 
“The Romance of Jewish History,” which were fol- 
lowed by “Tales of Jewish History." By this time 
the sisters were engaged in literary work for differ- 
ent publications, including the “ Bradford Observer,” 
the “Metropolitan Magazine,” and Jewish period- 
icals. In August, 1845, Marion married Alphonse 
Hartog, of whom she had been taking French les- 
sons, and shortly after her marriage established a 
boarding- and day-schoolfor young children, which 
she continued to conduct until 1884. In 1855 she 
founded the * Jewish Sabbath Journal,” but the cares 
of her school and family absorbing all her time, and 
the journal not proving a financial success, it was 
discontinued. 

Many of Mrs. Hartog's children have become em- 
inent. Of her sons, Numa Edward HARTOG was 
senior wrangler at Cambridge; Marcus and Philip 
Hanroc are distinguished men of science. Her 
daughters are Mme. Arsóne DARMESTETER, the por- 
trait-painter, and Cécile Harroe, the composer and 
pianist, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JEW. Chron. Aug. 28, 1895; Young Israel, 


Oct., 1898. 
J G. L. 


HARTOG, NUMA EDWARD: First Jewish 
senior wrangler; born in London May 20, 1846; died 
June 19,1871. At Pinches' Commercial School and 
afterward at University College School he gained 
all the principal prizes. In 1862 he obtained the 
Jews! Commemoration Scholarship at University 
College, London, and was twice awarded the An- 
drews’ Scholarship. He matriculated at London 
University in 1862, obtaining honors wholly with- 
out precedent there. 

In 1865 Hartog entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with a minor scholarship, and in January. 
1869, he appeared as the first Jewish senior wran- 
gler. He was, however, prevented from taking t. 
fellowship by his inability to subscribe to the re- 
quired test. In the movement for the removal of 
Jewish disabilities he was a prominent figure, and 
his straightforward evidence before a committee of 
the House of Lords helped considerably to secure the 
passing of the Universities Tests Act in 1871. 

His brother, Marcus Hartog, is an English bota- 
nist, born in London in 1850; professor of natural 
history at Queen’s College, Cork. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Record, Feb. 5. 1869; June 2da 1871; Jew.. 
Chron. June 23, 1871; Morais, Eminent Israelites; The 
Times (London). May 30, 1871: June 23, 22, 28, 1871. 
qT. 
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HARTOG, PHILIP JOSEPH: Englishchem- 
ist and educationist; bornin London March 2, 1864; 
educated at University College School, at Owens 
College, Manchester, and at the universities of Paris 
and Heidelberg; B.Sc. of Victoria University, Man- 
chester, and of the University of London. He 
worked under Berthelot in the laboratories of the 
Collége de France till 1889. In that year he was 
elected to a Bishop Berkeley Scholarship at Owens 
College, and in 1891 aud 1595 to assistant lecture- 
ships in chemistry at the same institution. In 1895 
Hartog became lecturer to the university, and in 1901 
he was appointed member of the court of the uni- 
versity. 

Hartog's work lies chiefly in the field of thermo- 
chemistry; and he has published the results of his 
investigations on the thermochemistry of the sul- 
fites and of iron nitrid, on the flame spectrum of 
nickel compounds, on the latent heat of steam, etc. 
He has also written most of the articles on chemists 
iu the latter half of the "Dictionary of National 
Biography.” He edited a history of Owens College 
on the occasion of its jobilee in 1600. Hartog has 
contributed many articles to scientific and other 
magazines, and is interested in Manchester Ruskin 
Hall, an evening college which was established in 


the interest of working men. 
J I. XL 


HARTOGH, ABRAHAM FRANS KAREL: 
Dutch jurist and deputy; born at Amsterdam Dec. 
29, 1844; died at The Hague Feb. 18, 1901; LL.D. 
Leyden 1869. Hartogh settled asa lawyer in Am- 
sterdam, and soon became one of the capital’s most 
prominent leaders of the Liberal party. In 1886 he 
was elected to Parliament as a member of the Second 
Chamber for Amsterdam, which position he occupied 
uninterruptedly till his death. Hartogh introduced 
& bill on civil procedure, which was accepted after 
strong opposition in the First Chamber on July 7, 
1896. He was also successful in securing certain 
rights for women, particularly as regards proceed- 
ings for divorce. 

Among Hartogh’s works may be mentioned: (1) 
“ Treatise on the Financial Responsibility of the State 
for the Damages Caused by the Faults of Its Func- 
tionaries,” 1869; (2) “ Voorstel van Wet tot Wijzig- 
ing van het Wetboek van Burgerlyke Rechtsvor- 
dering,” 4 vols., The Hague, 1895-98; and (8) “De 
wet van 7 July, 1896 (“ Staatsblad,” No. 103), tot 
Wijziging van het Wetboek van Burgerlyke Rechts- 
vordering,” with annotations by A. F. K. Hartogh 
and C. A. Cosman, The Hague, 1897. 

BiBLIOGRAPILY : De Amsterdammer, Feb. 24, 1901 (portrait). 
8. E. Sr. 
HARTVIGSON, ANTON: Danish pianist; 

born at Aarhus, Jutland, Oct. 16, 1845; brother of 

Frits Hartvigson. He studied under Neupert and 

Tausig. After appearing in several concerts in 

Copenhagen he went to London, where for ten years 

he was professor of music at tlie Royal Normal Col- 

lege for the Dlind, and where he gave important an- 
nualrecitals. He resides (1908) in Copenhagen, where 
he gives annually a series of lectures on the chief 
works of pianoforte composition. In 1900 the King 
of Denmark conferred on him the title of * Royal 
Professor." 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsens, Store Illustrerede Konversa- 
tionsleksikon. 


8. F. C. 

HARTVIGSON, FRITS: Danish pianist: born 
at Grenaae, Jutland, May 381, 1841. His first in- 
structors in piano were his mother and Anton’ Réoe. 
In 1859 he went to Berlin, where he studied under 
Hans von Bülow. Hartvigson’s first important ap- 
pearance in public was in Copenhagen in 1800. 
Since then he has been received with enthusiasm in 
most of the European capitals. His repertoire in- 
cludes the compositions of Liszt, Bronsart, Brahms, 
Rubinstein, and Raff. Especially distinguished was 
his performance in Liszt’s “'Todtentanz” for piano 
and orchestra, given under the leadership of Hans 
von Bülow in 1878 in England. 

Hartvigson settled in London in 1864, and played 
at the Crystal Palace Saturday concerts, at the 
Richter and IIenschel orchestral concerts, and at the 
Philharmonic Society concerts; at the last-named he 
introduced Liszt’s Concerto in E-fiat (1872). From 
1379to 1875 he lived 1n Russia, and when he returned 
to London was appointed pianist to the Princess Al- 
exandra of Wales. He was made a knight of the 
Order of Dannebrog by the King of Denmark. 

Hartvigsonisan honorary member and a professor 
(appointed 1888) of the Royal Academy of Music, 
examiner in the Royal College of Music, and pro- 
fessor in the Royal Normal College for the Blind. 
Among his pupils were Alfred Hollins and Pauline 
Ellice, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: FF ho’s Who, 1903; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Bio- 
grafisk Lexicon. 

S. F. C. 

HARVEST: The Palestinian harvest began in 
April with the cutting (hence “kazir”) of the barley. 
The lentil and pea ripened at the same time, and the 
reaping of the wheat and spelt followed two weeks 
later, although, of course, the time varied with the 
climatic conditions in the different districts. While 
in the lowlands around Jericho the barley harvest 
began early in April, along the coast it began cight 
days later, and in the mountains it was often from 
two to four weeks later. The harvesting of grain 
usually lasted seven weeks. It is doubtful whether 
the Feast of Mazzot was at the beginning of the har- 
vest: atany rate the chief harvest festival (“hag ha- 
kazir”) was the Feast of Weeks (see Sursu‘or). The 
grain was cut with a sickle (* hermesh," “maggal”), 
as is still the custom in Palestine (Deut. xvi. 9). The 
reaper (* kozer ") grasped a number of ears with one 
hand (Isa. xvii. 5; Ps. exxix. 7), and cut them off 
quite high up; perhaps in early times the single 
ears were plucked out by hand. The cut grain 
lay in rows (“‘amir”) behind the reaper, and was 
bound into sheaves (“alummah”; Gen. xxxvii. 
7) by the sheaf-binder (“meassef”; Jer. ix. 21: 
“me‘ammer”; Ps. exxix. 7) and placed in heaps 
(* gadish ”). 

Lev. xix. 9 and xxiii. 22 ordain that the reapers 
shall leave something for the poor, and shall not 
clean the field too thoroughly. During the reaping 
the workmen refreshed themselves with parched 
grain (“kali”), and with bread dipped in a sour drink 
(“homez”; Ruth ii 14). Since the grain was usu- 
ally thrashed in the open field, the husbandmen used 


to sleep there as long as the thrashing lasted, as 

they still do in Palestine. The yield from the seed 

varied greatly: from sixty to one hundredfold was 
an unusually rich return (Gen. xxvi. 12); probably 

thirtyfold was the ordinary return (Matt. xiii. 8), 

although to-day the average return is considerably 

less than this. 

The harvest celebrations reached their climax in 
the harvest festival (“hag ha-asif "), which was pre- 
eminently a vintage festival. On that occasion the 
land was filled with rejoicing, and the people gave 
themselves over to mirth and dancing (comp. Judges 
ix. 97; Isa. xvi. 10; Jer. xxv. 50, xlviii. 93). To- 
day grapes to be consumed as food are gathered 
from the beginning of the month of August on, 
whereas those destined for the wine-press are not gar- 
nered until the months of September and October; 
it was the same in ancient times, since the real vint- 
age festival is the Feast of Tabernacles, which comes 
in Tishri. Harvest rejoicings are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible (comp. Isa. ix, 8; Ps. iv. 8 [dec Vs 
7], exxvi. 5 et seg.). Ata time of such rejoicing the 
poor must not be forgotten, hence the injunction, 
that the cornersand edges of the field, as well as the 
gleanings and any sheaves that may have beea over- 
looked, be left for the poor and the stranger (Lev. 
xix. 9, xxiii. 22; Deut. xxiv. 19; Ruth ii. 2, 15 et 
86q.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Isracl, i." ; Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Hein üisehen Avchüologie, s.v. Ernte: Ben- 
zinger, Hebrdische Arch., 1894, p. 209 ; Thomson, The Land 
and the Book (popular ed.. 1880), s.v. Harvest ; Zeitschrift 
Hes Deutschen Paliistinavereins, ix. 149: H. Vogelstein, Die 


Landwirtschaft in Palästina zur Zeit der M ischnah. p. 47, 
Berlin, 1894 ; Adler and Casanovicz, Diblical .Antiquities, p. 


1005. 
W. N. 


E. G. H, 

HASA: Babylonian amora of the third century, 
contemporary of Nahman (b. Jacob) and of Ammi 
(D. M. 57a). Though he was a poor man, people 
trusted him with their treasures, making him their 
bailee, without taking receipts from him. It is 
stated that, rumor having spread tlie report that 
Hasa had been drowned, Nahman decided that 
Hasa’s wife might marry again, on the ground that, 
were he still alive, the report of the whereabouts of 
so great a man would certainly have reached Nah- 
man’s ears (Yeb. 191b; Kot. 85b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, il. 


J. S. M. 


HASAN BEN MASHIAH: Karaite teacher 
of the ninth or tenth century. According to Sahl 
ben Mazliah (sce Pinsker, * Likkute Kadmoniyyot, į 
p. 87), Hasan publicly disputed with Saadia, and 
alter Saadia’s death wrote against him. In op- 
position to this, Ibn al-Hiti records that Hasan lived 
in Bagdad, and held disputes there with the Chris- 
tian physician Abu Ali Isa ibn Zara (see Stein- 
schneider, “Polemische und Apologetische Littera- 
tur,” p. 146), who wrote in the year 887 A.W. (= 997 
C.E.) This date is, however, far too late for Ben 
Mashiah. 

Of Hasan’s polemic against Saadia, which was 
probably written in Arabic, a passage is extant, re- 
ferring to the antiquity of the present J2wish cal- 
endar (the well-known theory of Saadia). Ín this 
passage mention is made of certain * Sadducaic wri- 
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tings," which, as is now known, circulated among 
tho Karaites of the tenth century. To this polem- 
ical treatise probably belongs another passage in a 
St. Petersburg manuscript, where Den Mashiah, 
after some introductory remarks in Arabic, quotes 
a complete Hebrew treatise on calendar-science by 
an otherwise unknown Rabbinite, Joshua ben ‘Alan. 
Hadassi, moreover, quotes from Hasan an opinion 
on the law of inheritance (“ Ha-Eshkol,” & 25173); 
and Ibn Ezra, in the preface to his commentary on 
the Pentateuch, mentions him (placing him in one 
class with Anan, Benjamin al-Nahawandi, and 
Jeshua b. Judah) as representative of Karaite Bible 
exegesis. 

From this it would appear that Hasan ben Ma- 
shiah also wrote Bible commentaries; and perhaps 
he is the author of a fragmentof an Arabic commen- 
tary on Exodus (MS. St. Petersburg), in which the 
above-mentioned passage against Saadia likewise 
occurs, and which Harkavy attributes to Sahl b. 
Mazliab. On the other hand, the authorship of a 
treatise on the theodicy, under the title “ Sha‘ar ha- 
Zedek,” of a * Sefer ha-Datot? or “ Zikron ha-Datot,” 
and of a law code (“Sefer ha-Mizwot”), is errone- 
ously ascribed to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoninrot, p. 114 ; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Lugd pp. 990, 403; idem, Hebr. Uchers. p. 
400; idem, A »veibische Litteratur der Juden. pp. 79, 952 ; Fürst, 
Gesch. des Kartiert. ii. 14 (notes), 46; Margoliouth, IDn al- 
Hiti in J.Q. R.ix. 434, 441; Joshua b." Alan, in Ha-Zefirah, 
1899, Nos. 141-142, and in Ha-Goren, iv. 15. Or the E.rodus 
commentary see Poznanski, Anan ct Ses Ecrits, p. 20 (re- 
printed in R. E. J. xliv. 116). 

K. S. P. 

HASDAI I.: Third exilarch of the Arabian 
period; died in 780. He was a descendant of Dos- 
tanai I. and a sucecssor of Hanina b. Adai. His eld- 
est son was Solom b. Hasdai, who also, after his 
father’s death, became exilarch. is second son, 

David, was the father of Anan ben David, the 

founder of the Karaites, and, according to Karaite 

tradition, was gaon. Hasdai’s son in-law, probably, 
was Natronai ben Nehemiah, gaon of Pumbedita 

(719-739). Hasdai I. is certainly the exilarch quoted 

in Al-Kazwini’s “Athar al-Bilad” (ed. Wistenfeld, 

p. 203), thongh his name is not mentioned. Accord- 

ing to this report he showed to Mujahid (724) the 

twoangels IIarutand Marut, great teachers of magic 

(sce Haghes, “Dict. of Islam,” p. 167). It is related 

that Mujahid, against Hasdai’s express condition, 

pronounced the name of God on seeing them, and 
thus did not perish. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. v. 118, 888; £i. E. J. viii. 124; 
Lazarus, m Brüs Jahrb. x. 48, 14, 180; Abraham ibn 
Daud, in M. J. C. i. 190. 

J. M. Sc. 


HASDAI, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL HA- 
LEVI: Hebrew translator; lived in Barcelona about 
1930. He is supposed to have been the son of the 
poet Samuel ibn Abraham ibn Hasdai ha-Levi (1165— 
1216; Grütz," Geschichte," vi. 195). Abraham Hasdai 
wasan enthusiastic partizan of Maimonides, and took 
part in the struggle between the followers and the 
opponents of that philosopher. He sent a letter to Ju- 
dah ibn al-Fakhar of Toledo (see Buxtort, “ Institutio 
Epistolaris Hebraica," p. 433, Basel, 1729) in which 
he ex pressed the hope of converting him to the Mai- 
monidean party. At the same time he blamed him 
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for his attacks on the old grammarian David Kimhi, 
and alluded to Meïr ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia, 
the other principal adversary of Maimonides, in 
terms of censure. Moreover, he addressed a letter 
(Maimonides, “Teshubot, She'clot we-Iggerot," p. 
946, Constantinople, 1520-40) to the same Abulafia, 
in which he ex pressed astonishment that a man of the 
latter's connections and position should unite with 
those who opposed Maimonides and despised a man 
hike David Kimhi. He addressed another letter, in 
conjunction with his brother Judah (see * Ozar Noh- 
mad,” ii. 171), to the Jews of Castile, Aragon, Na- 
varre, and Leon, severely arraigning the anti-Mai- 
monidists, who, in their fanaticism, had caused the 
monks to burn some of Maimonides’ writings in 
Paris and Montpellier. 

Ibn Hasdai was an industrious translator from 
Arabie into Hebrew; some Arabic works are known 
only through his translations. Among his transla- 
tions are the following: (1) “Sefer ha-Tappuah,” 
from the pseudo-Aristotelian “Kitab al-Tutfahah ” 
(Venice, 1519, frequently reprinted; Latin transl. 
"Biga Dissertationum," Giessen, 1706; German 
transl. by J. Musen, Lemberg, 1873). "The original 
Arabie text is lost. (2) *Mozene Zedek,” from 
Ghazali's ethical work entitled * Mizan al-‘Amal.” 
: It was published by J. Goldenthal, who rejected Ibn 
Hasdai’s for the original Arabic title of Ghazali 
 (Leipsic, 1889). The Arabic original has been lost. 
Ibn Hasdai's translation replaces Ghazali's quota- 
tions from the Koran and the Sunna with their 
equivalents from Bible and Talmud (see Jellinek 
in * Orient, Lit." v. 578, and Goldenthal’s answer to 
Jelinek in čb. vi. 898). (8) “Sefer ha-Yesodot,” 
from Isaac Israeli’s “Kitab al-Istiksat” (German 
transl. by S. Fried, “Das Buch der Elemente,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1900; first appeared as in- 
augural dissertation, Leipsic, 1884). Ibn Hasdai 
translated the book at the request of David Kimhi; 
and some passages, compared by Steinschneider, 
agree exactly with the Latin translation supposed 
to have been made by Gerard of Cremona. Another 
Hebrew translation of the book is supposed to be by 
Moses ibn Tibbon, though both translations have 
. the introduction of Ibn Hasdai (see S. Fried's trans- 
lation, p. 73). The Arabic original is lost. (4) Mai- 
monides' “Sefer ha-Mizwot." Fragments of Has- 
dai's translation are preserved in quotations by 
Nahmanides and Aaron ha-Levi, contained in M. 
Bloch's * Le Livre des Préceptes,” p. 26 (Paris, 1888). 
(5) Maimonides’ *Iggeret Teman." Two passages 
of Ibn Hasdai’s translation are given in Stein- 
schneider’s “ Hebr. Bibl.” (xv. 69). There are two 
other Hebrew translations in existence of both of the 
foregoing books of Maimonides. (6) “ Ben ha-Melek 
we ha-Nazir" (see BARLAAM AND Josapnar). The 
question as to how far Ibn Hasdai introduced new 
stories into the old framework, and as to which 
Arabic translation of the original Persian or Indian 
he used, can not at present be determined: but his 
version is one of the most important factors in the 
critical inquiry as to how this story of the Buddha 
was transmitted from East to West. The Hebrew 
style of Ibn Hasdai's translations is elegant and clear. 
According to De Rossi he also wrote hiddushim on 
several Talmudic treatises (Parma MS. No. 1162. 


in, 94); but Steinschneider doubts this (sec Benja- 

cob," Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 174). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 0:8 ; idem, Jew- 
ish Literature, pp. 89, 90, 178, 174 ; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp, 
208, 942, 891, 863, 927, 980; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 195; vii. 55, 560, 78, 
373; Cassel, Lehrbuch der Jüdischen Gesch. wid Littera. 
fur, p. 271; Brill, Jahrb. iv. 90, 32, 

J. M. Sa. 
HASDAI(HISDAI) ABU AL-FADL BEN 

JOSEPH IBN: Jewish convert to Islam; lived at 

Saragossa in the second half of the eleventh century, 

Ibn Abi 'Usaibia (“‘Uyun al-Anba fi Tabakat al- 

Atibba”) pompously calls him a descendant of 

the prophet Moses. He relates further that Hasdai 

was an excellent poet, an orator, a clever logician 
and physician, and was well versed in mathematics 
and astronomy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ibn Abi *Ugaibia, ‘Uyun al-Anba fi Tahakat 
al- Atibba, ii. 50; Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur 
der J'uden, 8 100, note 3, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1902. 

K. I. Bn. 


HASDAI, ABU OMAR JOSEPH IBN: 
Judeo-Spanish poet of the eleventh century; prob- 
ably born at Cordova; died between 1045 and 1055, 
Ibn Janah, in his “Luma” (p. 152 = * Rikmah," p. 
86; between 1050 and 1055), speaks of Joseph as al- 
ready dead. He saw him at Saragossa, whither he had 
gone from Cordova. It appears, however, from Jo- 
seph’s poem that he wasalive in 1045. Thereis there- 
fore little ground for Luzzatto’s supposition (“ Notice 
sur Hasdai ben Isaac,” p. 60) that Joseph was the 
son of Hasdai b. Isaac ha-Levi, who in 960 was an 
old man. Only one poem of Joseph’s has been pre- 
served, the “Yetomah” (Arabic, * Yatimah ” [“ un- 
equaled "D, it is a panegyric of Samuel Nagdela 
and his son Joseph, the latter being at that timc a boy 
between ten and fifteen. The beauty of this poem 
is equal to its name, and critics recognize it as com- 
parable to those of Ibn Gabirol. It is praised by 
Moses ibn Ezra in a poem published in *Ozar Neh- 
mad” (ii. 44 et seg.), and by Al-Harizi (* Tahke- 
moni," ch. iii) The Hebrew text of Hasdai’s poem 
was published by L. Dukes in his * Nahal Kedumim ? 
(p. 17), and a German metric translation by Geiger 
in his “Salomon Gabirol und Seine Dichtungen” 
(pp. 99 et seq.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 
section ii. part dl, p. 73; idem, Jewish Literature, p. 171; 
J. Egers, in Kobak's Jeschurun, vi. 63-67; Grütz, Gesch. 3d 
ed., vi. 43, 351-352. 
go M. SEL. 
HASDAI, ABU YUSUF (BEN ISAAC BEN 

EZRA)IBN SHAPRUT (SHABRUT, SHAF- 

RUT, BASHRUT, or, incorrectly, SHPROT ; 
alled also Hasdai ha-Nasi): Spanish physician, 

diplomat, and patron of Jewish science; born about 

915at Jaen; died 970 or 990 at Cordova. His father 
was a wealthy and learned Jew of Jaen.  IIasdai ac- 
quired in his youth a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, 

Arabic, and Latin, the last-named language being 

at that time known only to the higher clergy of 

Spain. He also studied medicine, and issaid to have 

discovered a universal panacea, called * AI-Faruk.? 

Appointed physician to the calif *Abd al-Rahman 

IIT. (912-961), he, by his engaging manners, knowl- 

edge, character, and extraordinary ability, gained 

his master's confidence to such a degree that he 
became the calif's confidant and faithful counselor. 
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Without bearing the title of vizier he was in reality 
minister of foreign affairs; he had also control of the 
customs and ship-dues in the port of Cordova. 
Hasdai arranged the alliances formed by the calif 
with foreign powers, and he received the envoys 
sent by the latter to Cordova, In 949 an em- 
bassy was sent by Constantine VII. to form a diplo- 
matic league between the hard-pressed Byzantine 
empire and the powerful ruler of Spain. Among 
the presents brought by theembassy was a magnifi- 
cent codex of Dioscorides' work on botany, which 
the Arabic physicians and naturalists valued highly. 
Hasdai, with the aid of a learned Greek monk named 
Nicholas, translated it into Arabie, making it there- 
by the common property of the Arabs and of medie- 
val Europe. 

Hasdai rendered important services to his master 
by his treatment of an embassy headed by Abbot 

Johannes of Góritz, sent to Cordova in 
As 956 by Otto I. The calif, fearing that 
Minister. the letter of the German emperor might 
contain matter derogatory to Islam, 
commissioned Hasdai to open the negotiations with 
the envoys. Hasdai, who soon perceived that the 
letter could not be delivered to the calif in its pres- 
ent form, persuaded the envoys to send for another 
letter which should contain no objectionable matter. 
Johannes of Góritz said that he had “never seen a 
man of such subtle intellect as the Jew Hasdeu” 
(“Vita Johannis Gorziensis," ch. cxxi., in Pertz, 
* Monumenta Germania," iv. 971). 

Hasdai secured a great diplomatic triumph dur- 
ing the difficulties which arose between the king- 
doms of Leon and Navarre, when the ambitious 
Queen Toda sought the aid of Abd al-Rahman inre- 
instating her deposed grandson Sancho. Hasdai was 
sent to the court of Navarre; and he succeeded 
after a long struggle in persuading the queen to go 
to Cordova with her son and grandson, in order to 
prostrate herself before the calif, her old enemy, and 
implore the aid of his arms (958) The proud 
Navarrese allowed herself to be vanquished by 
Hasdai—as a Jewish poet of the time expresses him- 
self, *by the charm of his words, the strength of 
his wisdom, the force of his cunning, and his 
thousand tricks." Hasdairetained his high position 
under ‘Abd al-Rahman's son and successor, Al- 
Hakim, who even surpassed his father in his love 
for science. 

Hasdai was very active in behalf of his coreligion- 
ists and Jewish science. When he heard that in the 

far East there was a Jewish state hav- 

Jewish ing a Jewish ruler, he desired to enter 

Activity. into correspondence with this mon. 

arch; and when the report of the ex- 
istence of the state of the Chazars was confirmed by 
two Jews, Mar Saul and Mar Joseph, who had come 
in the retinue of an embassy from the Slavic king 
to Cordova, Hasdai entrusted to them a letter, writ- 
ten in good Hebrew addressed to the Jewish king, 
in which he gave an account of his position in the 
Western state, described the geographical situation 
of Andalusia and its relation to foreign countries, 
and asked for detailed information in regard to the 
Chazars, their origin, their political and military 
organization, etc. See CHAZARS. 
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Hasdai sent rich presents to the academies of Sura 
and Pumbedita, and corresponded with Dosa, the 
son of Saadia Gaon. He was also instrumental in 
transferring the center of Jewish science from Baby- 
lonia to Spain, by appointing Moses b. Enoch, who 
had been stranded at Cordova, director of a school, 
and thereby detaching Judaism from its dependence 
onthe East, to the great joy of the calif, as Abraham 
ibn Daud says (“Sefer ha-Kabbalah," p. 68). Ibn 
Abi ‘Usaibia writes of him: “Hasdai b. Isaac was 
among the foremost Jewish scholars versed in their 
law. He opened to his coreligionists in Andalusia 
the gates of knowledge of the religious law, of chro- 
nology, etc. Before his time they had to apply to 
the Jews of Bagdad on legal questions, and on mat- 
ters referring to the calendar and the dates of the 
festivals” (ed. Müller, ii. 80). 

Hasdai marks the beginning of the florescence of 
Andalusian Jewish culture, and the rise of poetry and 
ofthestudy of Hebrew grammar among the Spanish 
Jews. Himself a scholar, he encouraged scholarship 
among his coreligionists by the purchase of Hebrew 
books, which he imported from the East, and by 
supporting Jewish scholars whom he gathered about 
him. Among the latter were Menahem b. Saruk of 
Tortosa, the protégé of Hasdai’s father, and Dunash 
b. Labrat, both of whom addressed poems to their 
patron. Dunash, however, prej udiced Hasdai to 
such a degree against Menahem that Hasdai caused 
Menahem to be maltreated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Philoxéne Luzzatto, Notice sur Abou-Jou- 
souf Hasdai ibn-Shaprout, Paris. 1852; Dozy, Gesch. der 
Mauren in Spanien, ii. 53; Rios, Hist. i. 145; Geiger, Das 
Judenthum und Seine Gesch. ii. 82; Carmoly, Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs, p. 30 (very inadequate); Cassel, in Miscel- 
lany of Hebrew Literature, i. 73; Gratz, Gesch. v. 360. 

G. M. K. 

HASDAI BEN SAMUEL BEN PERAH- 
YAH HA-KOHEN: Turkish rabbi; born at 
Salonica; died there Sept., 1677; claimed descent 
from Joseph ben Gorion. He was a son of the 
learned Samuel ben Perahyah of Salonica, and a 
pupil of Rabbi Hayyim Shabbethai in that city, 
where he also. became rabbi. Hasdai was the au- 
thor of responsa, which appeared under the title 
“Torat Hesed,” Salonica, 1722, containing also let- 
ters written by him to Aaron ben Hayyim. His 
novellæ on the Hoshen Mishpat and on some Tal- 
mudic treatises have remained unpublished. 

Hasdai’s uncle, Daniel ben Perahyah, added 
notes to Joseph ben Shem-Tob’s “She’erit Yosef " 
(Salonica, 1568). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, pp. 99b, 
44b: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 61, ii. 198; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 169. 

D. M. K. 
HASDAI BEN SOLOMON: Spanish rabbi; 

born probably in Tudela. He was a pupil of R. 

Nissim Gerondi in Barcelona. His friend (and 

probably fellow pupil) Isaac b. Sheshet calls him 

the “Spanish worthy." He otficiated as rabbi until 

1379, when the plague broke out in Tudela. Still 

unmarried, he went to Valencia, where he found a 

position as rabbi. Hasdai, who corresponded with 

Hasdai Crescas, Isaac b. Sheshet, and others, in his 

stern piety opposed Hayyim Galipapa of Pamplona, 

who had introduced certain ritualistic changes into 
his community. He objected to the reading in 
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Spanish of the Esther roll; and in Fraga, where he 
stopped on a journey, he unsuccessfully attempted 
to force the community to change a custom which 
had crept into the liturgy through ignorance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 3. 919, 991, 
445; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. ST; Grütz, 
Gesch. viii. 33. 

G. M. K. 
HASELBAUER. See EynkscnÜTz,JONA THAN. 


HASHABIAH (miwn): Name of several Lo- 
vites, chietly in the time of the return from Babylon. 
The most important are: 1. The fourth son of Je- 
duthun, appointed by David to play the harp under 
the direction of his father in the house of the Lord; 
he had charge of the twelfth division of musicians 
(I Chron. xxv. 8 19). 2. Son of Nemuel, a chief of 
the Kohathite Levites, who, with 1,700 men of his 
tribe, superintended the business of the Lord and o£ 
the king west of the Jordan (I Chron. xxvi. 89, 
xxvii. 11). 8. A Levite, one of the chiefs who ofli- 
ciated at the Feast of Passover in the time of King 
Josiah (IL Chron. xxxv. 9). 4. The “ruler of half 
the district of Keilah,” who repaired a portion of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii; 17). 5. One of the 
chiefs of the Levites who, with Nehemiah, sealed 
the covenant (Neh. x. 12 [A. V. 11], xii. 24). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HA-SHAHAR (777 = “the dawn”) : Hebrew 
monthly; published at Vienna from 1869 to 1884 by 
P. Smolenskin, who was also its editor. It resem- 
bled the German * Monatsschrift," containing seien- 
tific articles, essays, biographies, and narratives. 
It contained also general Jewish news. The objects 
of Smolenskin were to enlighten the Jews, to spread 
the knowledge of Hebrew, and particularly to op- 
pose obscurantism. Its publication wasinterrupted 
several times for lack of support. “Ha-Shahar” 
greatly influenced the Haskalah movement, espe- 
cially in Russia, where it was well known. It was 
read secretly in the yeshibot, in private houses, and 
in the batte midrashot. Among its contributors 
were scholars and litterateurs like Drandsteter, Leon 
Gordon, David Kahana,and Solomon Rubin: the last- 
named assisted Smolenskin in the editorship. The 
second volume was reviewed by A. Geiger in his 
“Jüd. Zeit.” (ix. 298-316): the twelfth and last vol- 
ume was criticized by Eliezer Atlas in “Ha-Asif” 
(ii. 854-310). 

BIBLIOGRAPITY: Brainin, Perez ben Mosheh Smolenskin, pas- 

sim, Warsaw, 1896. 


G. M. SEL. 
HA-SHILOAH. See PERIODICALS. 
HASHKABAH. See HAZKARAT NESHAMOT, 


HASHMONAH: Thirtieth station of the Israel- 
ites during their wandering in the wilderness (Num, 
XXNill. 29, 20) It was situated not far from Mount 
Hor. The Septuagint has ZeAuová, evidently con- 
fusing it with the station Zalmonah, mentioned in 
verse 4]. 

E. G. II. B: P. 

HASHUB (wn): 1. Son of Pahath-moab, who 
assisted Nehemiah in the repair of the walls of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. iii. 11). 2. Another Hashub, engaged 
in the same work (Neh. iii, 23), 3. One of the 
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chiefs of the people, who sealed the covenant with 

Nehemiah (Neh, x, 24 [A. V. 98]. 4. A Levite of 

the family of Merari (Neh. xi. 19; I Chron. ix. 14). 
E. G. II. M. SEL. 


HA-SHULAMMIT. See PERIODICALS. 


HASHUM (nwn): 1. Chief of a family the 
members of which, two hundred and twenty-three 
in number, returned from captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra ii. 19; comp. Neh. vii. 22). Seven of them 
had married foreign women, whom they had to put 
away (Ezra x. 33). Hashum was among those who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 18). 
2. One of the chiefs who stood on the left side of 
Ezra when ue read the Law to the people (Neh. 
viii. 4). 

E. G. H. M. Seu. 

HASIDZEANS or ASSIDEANS (pon: 
"Aciódior ; lit. “the pious”): Religious party which 
commenced to play an important róle in political 
life only during the time of the Maccabean wars, al- 
though it had existed for quite some time previous. 
They are mentioned only three times in the books 
of the Maccabees. In I Macc. ii. 41 it is related that 
at the commencement of the war, after a number of 
Maccabeans in the recesses of the desert had alluwed 
themselves to be slain on the Sabbath without offer- 
ing any resistance, Mattathias and his followers de- 
cided to fight on the Sabbath in case of necessity. 
Thereupon a company of Hasidwans joined them, 
"mighty men of Israel, , . . such as were volun. 
tarily devoted unto the law.” In the second passage 
(I Mace. vii ) itis stated that Alcimus succeeded in 
persuading Demetrius, the newly elected king of 
Syria, to appoint him high priest instead of Judas 
Maceabeus. — Whereupon it is said (verses 12-14): 
"'Then did there assemble unto Alcimus and Dac- 
chidesa company of scribes, to require justice. Now 
the Assideans ['Ac/óaio] were the first among the 
children of Israel that sought peace of them: For, 
said they, one that is a priest of the seed of Aaron 

is come with this army, and he will 
Account in do us no wrong.” They were mis- 
II. Macc. taken, however, since Alcimus later 
caused sixty of them to be put to 
death. Inthe parallel passage, on the other hand 
(1I Macc. xiv.), Alcimus describes the political situ- 
alion of the Jews to Demetrius as follows: “Those 
of the Jews that be called Assideans, whose captain 
is Judas Maccabeus, nourish war, and are seditious, 
and wil not let the realm be in peace” (II Macc. 
xiv. 6). 

The name * Hasideans” occurs frequently in the 
Psalms, in the sense of “the pious,” “saints” (XXX. 
9 [A. V. 4], xxxi. 24 [28], xxxvii. 28), In Talmudic 
sources the Hasidæans appear as martyrs to their 
faith (Sanh. 10b); as unseltish and long-suffering 
(Abot v. 4, 18); as the “saints of former times” 
(* Hasidim ha-Rishonim”); as those who compose 
themselves inwardly foran hour before prayer (Ber. 
v. 1) and enjoy special honor at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, on the day of the drawing of water (Suk. v. 4). 
To their party, which died out with Joshua Katnuta, 
Jose ben Joezer probably belonged (Sotah ix. 15; 
Haug.ii.7) In the Eighteen Benedictions God's bless- 
ing is called down upon them immediately after the 
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Zaddiķim (“ʻal ha-Zaddiķim wo'al ha-Hasidim "), 
and in later times they appear in general as the ideal 
representatives of Judaism, so that “Hasid” has 
come to be a title of respect (Num. R. €& 14, 2272, 

«Yacob he-Hasid”; comp. Tem. 15b; Ta'an. 82). 
From these sources have been developed the opin- 
jons, generally prevalent among scholars, that the 
Hasidseans were strongly religious ascetics who held 
strictly to the Law and loved quiet, 


Party of and who founded a society or sect 
the that exercised considerable power and 
Rebellion. authority among the people; and that 


they were finally drawn into rebellion 
by Antiochus, who began the war against the Syr- 
ians and carried it to a triumphant conclusion. The 
Hasidseans thus became the chief impelling force in 
the Jewish struggle for independence (II Macc. 
xiv. 6). 

Concerning the political róle of the Hasideeans in 
this war, Wellhausen has endeavored to prove that 
+ was qumost insignificant (“ Die Pharisiier und die 
Sadduciier,” Greifswald, 1874). According to him 
they formed an independent association existing 
apart from the doctors of the Law (comp. I Macc. vii. 
12), which attached itself to the Maccabeans after 
the latter had won their first Success (I Macc. ii. 
42), but which seized the first opportunity to make 
peace with Alcimus and thus left the Maccabeans in 
the lurch. ‘The contradictory passage in II Macca- 
bees, according to which the Hasidzeans were the chicf 
force throughout the war, Wellhausen regards as a 
violently interjected protest against the true repre- 
sentation of them as found in I Maccabees. Several 
modern gcholars (Schürer, Kautzsch, and others) 
have agreed to this view, which had already been 
adopted in part by Ewald (* Gesch, des Volkes 
Isracl,” iv. 401). But even if the justice of this 
view were admitted, the origin and tenets of the 
Hasideans would be no less obscure than before. 
Gritz (^ Gesch." ii. 278) supposes them to have de- 
veloped out of the Nazarenes. After 
the Maccabean victories, according 
to Grütz, they retired into obscurity, 
being plainly dissatisfied with J udas 
Maccabeus, and appeared later as the order of the 
Essenes—a theory which is supported by the simi- 
larity in meaning between 'Ecc7voí or 'Eccaior (= Syr- 
iac stat. absolute jon. stat. emphat. Npr, “pious ”) 
and * Hasidim ” (* pious”), and which has as many ad- 
vocates (ITitzig, * Gesch. des Volkes Israel”; Lucius, 
* Die Therapeuten") as opponents (Herzfeld, * Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel," and others) Others think that 
the Pharisees were developed from the Hasidim 
(Schürer, “Gesch.” ii. 404; Moritz Friedlünder, 
" Gesch. der Jüdischen Apologetik," pp. 316 e£ seg., 
464. et seq.). 

Since scholars have until recently started with the 
erroneous hypothesis that Hellenism “ took root only 
in the upper classes of society, the main body of the 
[Jewish] nation being wholly untouched by it" 
(Wellhausen, * Israelitische und J üdische Gesch." p. 
240). and that consequently the majority of the peo- 
ple at that time were “pious, and observers of the 
Law," it would be necessary. in order to account for 
the Hasidæans, to remove them from their “ pious " 
surroundings and make of them a sect or society 


Different 
Views. 
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of “extra-pious,” although the sources men tioned do 
not justify such a view. The ovvaywyy ’Aodaiwy of 
the books of the Maccabees, upon which so much 
emphasis is laid, corresponds, as has already long 
been known, to the OY PDN bap of the Psalms, which 
means neither “sect” nor “society,” but only “ con- 
gregation,” with no idea of party. The piety attrib- 
uted to Hasidim in the Talmudic sources is not 
in any way abnormal or suggestive of sect (Leh- 
mann, in “R. E. J.” xxx. 182 e£ seq.) The supposi- 
tion that they were a sect closely associated with 
the scribes, and related to them, rests only on the 
fact that the two classes are mentioned together in 
I Macc. vii. 19, 18; the genuineness of verse 18, how- 
ever, has been questioned by Hitzig (“ Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel," p. 417). 

Since Moritz Friedländers investigations (espe- 
cially in “Der Antichrist,” Gottingen, 1961) have 
shown the great extent to which the 
Jews in Palestine and in the countries 
of the Diaspora fell away from ortho- 
dox Judaism, even in the third cen- 
tury B.C., the Hasideans appear simply to have been 
those “pious” ones who remained truc to the cus- 
toms of their fathers. "They lost ground, however, 
from day to day, as their prayer shows: “Help, 
Lord: for the Hasid ceaseth" (TDM WI 5: Ps, 
xii. 2[A. V. 1). They were animated bya profound 
hatred for the foreign, Hellenic spirit, and for those 
of their Jewish brethren who were filled with it. 
In the Maccabean wars they came to an accounting 
with both. They seem by no means to have been 
peace-loving hermits or ascetics. Their sentiments 
and attitude are probably to be seen in Ps. CXX 
“Sing unto the Lord a new song, and his praise in 
the assembly of Hasidim. . . . The Hasidim exult 
in glory: they sing for joy upon their beds. They 
have the high praises of God in their mouth, and 
a two-edged sword in their hand; to execute venge- 
ance upon the nations, and punishments upon the 
peoples; to bind their kings with chains, and their 
nobles with fetters of iron: to execute upon them 
the promised judgment ” (Hebr.). This agrees with 
II Maccabees, according to which the Hasidæans 
under Judas Maccabeus * continually stirred up war 
and rebellion, and would not let the country be at 
peace ” (see ESSENES). 
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HASIDIM, HASIDISM: Hasidism is a relig- 
ious movement which arose among the Polish Jews 
in the eighteenth century, and which won over 
nearly half of the Jewish masses. In its literal 
meaning the word *Ilasidism " is identical with 
* pietism " (^ Hasid ” = “the pious”), and the Hasi- 
dic teachings resemble the synonymous Protestant 
teachings in so far as they both assign the first place 
in religion not to religious dogma and ritual. but to 
the sentiment and the emotion of faith. Presenting 
in its inner motives one of the most peculiar phe- 
nomena of religious psychology in general, Hasidism 
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should in Jewish history be classed among the most 


momentous spiritual revolutions that have intluenced 
the social life of the Jews, particularly those of 
eastern Europe. 

There has been apparent from time immemorial a 
siruggle for supremacy between two principles in 
Judaism: the formalism of dogmatic ritual and the 
direct religious sentiment. The discipline of the 
Law was in continual conflict with mystical medita- 
tion, which gave considerable latitude to individual 
inclinations in the domain of religion. Such was 
the nature of the struggle between Pharisaism and 
Essenism in ancient times, between Talmudism and 
the Cabala in the Middle Ages, and between rabbin- 
ism and the mystic-Messianic movements from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 

In Poland, where since the sixteenth century the 
great bulk of the Jewry had firmly established itself, 
the struggle between rabbinism and mysticism be- 


came particularly acute after the Messianic move- 
ment called into being by SHABBETHAI ABEBI. Lean- 


ings toward mystical doctrines and sectarianism 
showed themselves prominently among the Jews of 
the southwestern or Ukraine provinces of Poland 
(Volhynia, Podolia, and Galicia); whilein the north- 
western provinces, in Lithuania, and in White Rus- 
sia, rabbinical Orthodoxy held undisputed sway. 
This was due to the pronounced social difference 
between the northern or Lithuanian Jews and the 
southern Jews of the Ukraine. In Lithuania the 
Jewish masses were mainly gathered 
in densely populated towns where rab- 
binical academic culture (in the yeshi- 
bot) was in a flourishing state; while 
in the Ukraine the Jews were more 
scattered in villages far removed from intellectual 
centers, and were frequently steeped in ignorance, 
The social decay in the south became more intense 
after the Cossacks’ Urrisine under Chmielnicki and 
the turbulent times in Poland (1648-60), which com- 
pletely ruined the Jewry of the Ukraine, but left 
comparatively untouched that of Lithuania. The 
economic and spiritual decline of the South-Russian 
Jews created a favorable field for mystical move- 
ments and religious sectarianism, which spread there 
from the middle of the seventeenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and brought about, among 
other things, the appearance of the Christianizing 
sect of the Frankists. (See FRANK, JACOB.) 
Besides these external influences there were deeply 
seated causes that produced among the greater por- 
tion of the Jewish people a discontent with rabbin- 
ism and a gravitation toward mysticism. Rabbin- 
ism, which in Poland had become transformed into 
a System of book-lore and dry religious formalism, 
satisfied neither the unlearned common people nor 
the learned men who sought in religion an agreeable 
source of consolation and of forgetfulness of worldly 
cares. Although rabbinism itself had adopted some 
features of the Cabala, it had adapted them to fit 
into its own religious system: it added to the stern 
discipline of ritualism the gloomy asceticism of the 
“practical cabalists” of the East, who saw the es- 
sence of earthly existence only in fasting, in penance, 
in self-torture, and in spiritual sadness. Such a 
combination of religious practises, suitable for indi- 
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viduals and hermits, was not suitable to the bulk of 
the Jews. Hasidism gave a ready response to the 
burning desire of the common people in its simple, 
stimulating, and comforting faith. In contradistinc- 
tion to other sectarian teaching, Hasidism aimed not 
at dogmatic or ritual reform, but at a deeper psy- 
chological one. Its aim was to change not the bo- 
lief, but the believer. By means of psychological 
suggestion it created à new type of religious man, 
a type that placed emotion above reason and rites, 
and religious exaltation above knowledge. 

The founder of Hasidism was à man of the ob- 
scure Podolian Jewry, Israel b. Eliezer BAʻAL SHEM- 
Ton (BeShT). His personal fame ag 
& healer spread not only among the 
Jews, but also among the non-Jewish 
peasants and the Polish nobles. He 
often cured the Jews by fervent prayer, profound 
ecstasies, and gesticulations. He also at times suc- 


cessfully prozgnosticated the future, and revealed se- 


crets. Soon acquiring among the masses the repu- 
tation of a miracle-worker, he came to be known 
as “the kind Ba‘al Shem ” (* Ba‘al Shem-Tob "). 

Besht was the idol of the common people. Char- 
acterized by an extraordinary sincerity and simplic- 
ity, he knew how to gain an insight into the spiri- 
tual needs of the masses. He taught them that true 
religion was not Talmudie scholarship, but a sincere 
love of God combined with warm faith and belief in 
the efficacy of prayer; that a plain man filled witha 
sincere belief in God, and whose prayers come from 
the heart, is more acceptable to God than the rabbi 
versed in the Law, and who throughout his life is 
absorbed in the study of the Talmud and in the ob- 
servance of petty ceremonials. This democratiza- 
tion of Judaism attracted to the teachings of Besht 
not only the common people, but also the scholars 
whom the rabbinical scholasticism and ascetic Cabala 
failed to satisfy. 

About 1740 Besht established himself in the Podo- 
lian town of Miedzyboz. He gathered about him 
numerous disciples and followers, whom he initiated 
into the secrets of his teachings. not by systematic 
exposition, but by means of sayings and parables. 
These sayings were transmitted orally, and were later 
written down by his disciples, who developed the 
disjointed thoughts of their master into a system. 
Desht himself did not write anything. Deing a 
mystie by nature, he regarded his teachings as & 
propheticrevelation. "Toward the end of his life he 
witnessed the spread in Podolia of tlie teachings of 
the Frankists, which, like Hasidism, were the out- 
come of popular dissatisfaction with the existing 
order of religious matters, but led to negative results. 

The teachings of Hasidism, as laid down in the 
sayings of Besht and his first disciples, are founded 
on two theoretical conceptions: (1) religious panthe- 
ism, or the omnipresence of God, and (2) the idea of 

communion between God and man. 


The Ba‘al 
Shem. 


Funda- “Man,” says Besht, “must always bear 
mental in mind that God is omnipresent and 

Con- is always with him; that He is, so to 
ceptions. speak, the most subtle matter every- 


where diffused. . . . Let man realize 
that when he is looking at material things he is in 
reality gazing at the image of the Deity which is 
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present in all things. With this in mind man will 
always serve God even in small matters.” 

The second of the above-named conceptions, one 
which was adopted from the Cabala, consists in the 
helief that between the world of the Deity and the 
world of humanity there isan unbroken intercourse. 
Itis true not only that the Deity influences the acts of 
man, but also that man exerts an influence on the 
will and mood of the Deity. Every act and word 
of man produces a corresponding vibration in the 
upper spheres. From this conception is derived the 
chief practical principle of Hasidism—communion 
with God for the purpose of uniting with the 
source of lifeand of influencingit. This communion 
is achieved through the concentration of all thoughts 
on God, and consulting Him in all the affairs of life. 
The righteous man is in constant communion with 
God, even in his worldly affairs, since here also he 
feels His presence. An especial form of communion 
with God is prayer. In order to render this com- 


munion complete the prayer must be full of fervor. 


ecstatic; and the soul of him who prays must during 
his devotions detach itself, so to speak, from its 
material dwelling. For the attainment of ecstasy 
recourse may be had to mechanical means, to vio- 
lent bodily motions, to shouting and singing. Ac- 
cording to Besht, the essence of religion is in senti- 
ment and not in reason. Theological learning and 
halakic lore are of secondary importance, and are 
useful only when they serve asa means of producing 
an exalted religious mood. It is better to read books 
of moral instruction than to engage in the study of 
the casuistic Talmud and the rabbinical literature. 
In the performance of rites the mood of the believer 
is of more importance than the externals; for this 
reason formalism and superfluous ceremonial details 
are injurious. 

It is necessary to live and to serve God in a cheer- 
fuland happy frame of mind: sadness and sorrow 

darken the soul and interfere with 
Com- communion; hence the injuriousness 
munion the of asceticism. By means of constant 

Essence. spiritual communion with God it is 

possible to secure clear mental vision, 
the gift of prophecy, and to work miracles. The 
righteous man, or “ zaddik,” is one who has reached 
the ideal of communion in the highest degree, and 
therefore appears before God as “one of His own.” 
The rôle of the zaddik is that of mediator between 
God and ordinary people. Through the zaddik 
salvation of the soul is achieved, and earthly bless- 
ings are obtained: it is merely necessary to believe 
in the power of this mediator aud favorite of God, 
who has more or less influence in the “higher 
spheres.” 

Zaddikism, which in time became a complete sys- 
tem, had a far-reaching influence on the later destiny 
of Hasidism. From among the numerous disciples of 
Besht, two—the preachers Barr or MESERITZ and 
Jacob Joseph Cohen of Polonnoye—more than any 
others contributed to the spread of his teachings. In 
Meseritz (Mezhirechye) and Rovno the future great 
leaders of Hasidism were trained. Here also origi- 
nated what may be termed the zaddik dynasties of 
Poland and Russia. Jacob Joseph Cohen, on his 
part, spread the Hasidic teachings by sermons and 
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books. He laid the foundations of Hasidic litera- 
ture, which in the last three decades of the eighteenth 
century spread with extraordinary rapidity among 
the Jewish masses in Poland and Russia. 

This development was favored by the decline in 
the economic condition of the Jews and by the polit- 
ical disturbances of the period owing to the parti- 
tion of Poland. The renewed HarDAMACK move- 
ment in the Ukraine, which reached its height in 
1768, reminded the Jews of the bloody epoch of 
Chmiclnicki; and the disruption of Poland, which 
soon followed (1772-95), brought about the division 
of the entire Polish Jewry among three foreign gov- 
ernments, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which paid 
little heed to the old patriarchal organization and 
communal autonomy of the Polish Jews. During 
this turbulent time the Jews listened eagerly to 
teachings which distracted their attention from the 
existing disturbances, and which Jured them into 
the region of the mysterious and the supernatural. 


In Podolia, Volhynia, and in a portion of Galicia, 
Hasidism attracted entire commu nities, There arose 


everywhere Hasidic prayer-houses where service 
was held according to the system of Besht, with its 
ecstasies of prayer, its shoutings, and its bodily 
motions. The Hasidim introduced the prayer-book 
of the Palestinian cabalists (^Nusah Ari”), which 
differed from the commonly accepted forms by vari- 
ous modifications in the text and in the arrangement 
of the prayers. They did not observe the hours for 
morning prayer, but held their service at a late 
hour; they made some changes in the mode of kill- 
ing cattle; and dressed on Sabbath in 
The white as symbolic of the purification 
Zaddikim. ofthesoul. The Hasidim were, how- 
ever, particularly noted for the ex- 
alted worship of their “holy” zaddikim. The log- 
ical result of Hasidism, Zaddikism in many places 
actually prepared the soil for it. The appearance of 
some miracle-working zaddik very often led to the 
general conversion of the local inhabitants to Hasid- 
ism. Crowds of credulous men and women gathered 
around the zaddik with requests for the healing of 
bodily ills, for blessings, for prognostications, or 
for advice in worldly matters. When the zaddik 
succeeded in affording relief in one of the many 
cases, or gave fortunate advice, his fame as a mira- 
cle-worker was established, and the population of the 
district remained faithful to the cause of Hasidism. 

Such were the conditions in South Russia. In the 
north, however, in Lithuania and in White Russia, 
Hasidism did not sweep entire communities one 
after another, but spread sporadically ; and its ad- 
herents remained long in the condition of exclusive 
sectarians. Fearing the persecution of the power- 
ful rabbis, the Lithuanian Hasidim often organized 
secret meetings where they prayed in their own 
way, held conversations, and read of the truth of 
Besht’s teachings. Here the fundamental principles 
of Hasidism were acquired ina more conscious way, 
and less significance was attached to the cult of the 
Zaddikim. 

In this way Hasidism gradually branched out into 
two main divisions: (1)in the Ukraine and in Galicia 
and (2) in Lithuania. The first of these divisions 
was directed by three disciples of Dür of Meseritz, 
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Elimelech of Lizianka, Levi Isaac of Berdychev, and 
Nahum of Chernobyl, besides the grandson of Besnt, 
Barucy or Turcniw. Elimelech of 
The Two  Lizianka affirmed that belief in Zaddi- 
Schools. kism is a fundamental doctrine of Ha- 
sidism. In his book “No‘am Elime- 
lek ” he conveys the idea that the zaddik is the 
mediator between God and the common people, and 
that through him God sends to the faithful three 
earthly blessings, life, a livelihood, and children, on 
the condition, however, that the Hasidim support 
the zaddik by pecuniary contributions (* pidyo- 
nim”), in order to enable the holy man to become 
completely absorbed in the contemplation of God. 
Practically this teaching led to the contribution 
by the people of their last pennies toward the sup- 
port of the zaddik (“rebbe ?), and the zaddik untir- 
ingly “poured forth blessings on the earth, healed 
the sick, cured women of sterility,” etc. The profit- 
able vocation of zaddik was made hereditary. There 
was à multiplication of zaddik dynasties contesting 
for supremacy. The “cult of the righteous” as de- 
fined by Besht degenerated into a system of exploi- 
tation of the credulous. Baruch, the grandson of 
Besht, deriving an immense income from his adher- 
ents, led the life of a Polish lord. He had his own 
court and à numerous suite, including a court jester, 
The Hasidic organization in Lithuania and in 
White Russia shaped itself along different ines. The 
teachings of Besht, brought thither from the south, 
adopted many features of the prevailing tendencies 
in contemporary rabbinism. The leading apostle of 
the northern Hasidim, Rabbi Zalman 
Habad, of Liozna (1747-1812), created the 
or remarkable system of the so-called 
Rational Rational Hasidism, or “Habad” (the 
Hasidism. word “HaBaD” being formed of the 
first letters of the words “Hokmah,” 
“Binah,” “De‘ah” = “wisdom,” * understanding,” 
“knowledge”). In his “Tauya” (Slavuta, 1796) 
and in his sermons he advocates an intelligent and 
not a blind faith, requiring from the Hasidim a cer- 
tain mental preparation, and he assigns the cult of 
the Zaddikim a very modest place. In the system 
of Habad the zaddik appears more as a teacher 
than a miracle-worker. The teachings of Zalman 
were adapted to the comparatively advanced mental 
level of the Jewish masses of the northwestern re- 
gion; and the inevitable process of degeneration 
which mystical doctrines ultimately underwent ap- 
appeared here less prominently than in the south. 
The rapid spread of Hasidism in the second half 
of the eighteenth century greatly troubled the Or- 
thadox rabbis. Rabbinism from the very beginning 
recognized in ita dangerous enemy. The doctrine 
of Besht, claiming that man is saved throu gh faith 
and not through mere religious knowledge, was 
strongly opposed to the principal dogma of rabbin- 
ism, which measures man's religious 
Opposition value by the extent of his Talmudic 
to learning. The ritual formalism of 
Hasidism. Orthodoxy could not reconcile itself 
to modifications in the customary ar- 
rangement of the prayers and in the performance 
of some of the rites. Moreover, the Hasidic dogma 
of the necessity of maintaining a cheerful disposi- 
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tion, and the peculiar manner of awakening relig- 
ious exaltation at the meetings of the sectarians—as, 
for instance, by the excessive use of spirituous liquors 
—iuspired the ascetic rabbis with the belief that the 
new teachings induced moral laxity or coarse epi- 
cureanism. Still under the fear of the Shabboethai- 
ans and the Frankists, the rabbis suspected Hasi- 
dism of an intimate connection with these movements 
so dangerous to Judaism. An important factor in 
connection with this was the professional antago- 
nism of the rabbis: they saw in the zaddik a threat- 
ening competitor, a new type of the popular priest, 
who was fed by the superstition of the masses, and 
who acquired his popularity quickly. 

In consequence of these facts a bitter strug- 
gle soon arose between rabbinical Orthodoxy and 
the Hasidim. At the head of the Orthodox party 
stood ELIJAH BEN SoLomon, the stern guardian of 
learned and ritualistic Judaism. In 1772, when the 
first secret circles of Hasidim appeared in Lithuania, 
the rabbinic “Kkahal” (council) of Wilna, with the 
approval of Elijah, arrested the local leaders of the 
sect, and excommunicated its adherents. Circulars 
were sent from Wilna to the rabbis of other com- 
munities calling upon them to make war upon the 
“ godless sect." In many places cruel persecutions 
were instituted against the Hasidim, The appear- 
ance in 1780 of the first works of Hasidic literature 
(é.g., the above-named book of Jacob Joseph Cohen, 
which was filled with attacks on rabbinism) created 
alarm among the Orthodox. At the council of rab- 
bis held in the village of Zelva, government of 
Grodno, in 1781, it was resolved to uproot the de- 
structive teachings of Besht. Inthecireularsissued 
by the council the faithful were ordered to expel the 
Hasidim from every Jewish community, to regard 
them as members of another faith, to hold no inter- 
course with them, not to intermarry with them, and 
nottoburytheirdead. "Theantagonists of Hasidism 
called themselves * Mitnaggedim " (Opponents); and 
to the present day this appellation still clings to 
those who have not joined the ranks of the Hasidim. 

Hasidism in the south had established itsclf so 
firmly in the various communities that it had no fear 

of persecution. The main sufferers 
The ‘‘ Mit- were the northern Hasidim. Their 
naggedim." leader, Rabbi Zalman, attempted, but 

unsuccessfully, to allay the anger of 
the Mitnaggedim and of Elijah Gaon. On the death 
of the latter in 1797 the exasperation of the Mitnag- 
gedim becaine so great that they resolved to denounce 
the leaders of the Hasidim to the Russian govern- 
ment as dangerous agitators and teachers of heresy. 
In consequence twenty-two representatives of the 
sect were arrested in Wilna and other places. Zal- 
man himself was arrested at his court in Liozna and 
brought to St, Petersburg (1798). There he was 
kept in the fortress and was examined by a secret 
commission, but he and the other leaders were soon 
released by orderof Paull. The Hasidim remained, 
however, under “strong suspicion." Two years la- 
ter Zalman was again transported to St. Petersbure, 
through the further denunciation of his antagonists, 
particularly of Abigdor, formerly rabbi of Pinsk. 
Immediately after the accession to the throne of AI- 
exander L, however, the leader of the Hasidim was 
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released, and was given full liberty to proclaim his 
religious teachings, which from the standpoint of the 

overnment were found to be utterly harmless 
(1801). "Thereafter Zalman openly led the White- 
Russian or Habad Hasidim until his death, toward 
the end of 1812. He had fled from the government 
of Moghilef to that of Poltava, in consequence of 
the French invasion. 

The struggle of rabbinism with Hasidism in Lithu- 
ania and White Russia led only to the formation 
of the latter sect in those regions into separate relig- 
joug organizations; these existing in many towns 
alongside of thosc of the Mitnaggedim. Inthesouth- 
western region, on the other hand, the Hasidim al- 
most completely crowded out the Mitnaggedim, and 
the Zaddikim possessed themselves of that spiritual 
power over the people which formerly belonged to 
the rabbis. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century Hasidism 
spread unmolested, and reached its maximum devel- 
opment. About half of the Jewish population of 
Russia, as well as of Poland, Galicia, Rumania, 

^ and Hungary, professes Hasidic teach- 

Organiza- ings and acknowledges the power of 

tion. the Zaddikim. In Russia the exist- 

ence of the Hasidim as a separate re- 

lirious organization was legalized by the * Enact- 
ment Concerning the Jews” of 1804 (see RUSSIA). 

The Hasidim had no central spiritual government, 
With the multiplieation of the zaddikim their dio- 
ceses constantly diminished. Some gaddikim, bow- 
ever, gained a wide reputation, and attracted people 
from distant places. To the most important dynas- 
ties belonged that of Chernobyl (consisting of the 
descendants of Nahum of Chernobyl) in Little Rus- 
sia; that of Ruzhin-Sadagura (including the descend- 
ants of Bür of Meseritz) in Podolia, Volhynia, and 
Galicia; that of Lyubavich (composed of the de- 
scendants of Zalman, bearing the family name 
" Schneersohn ”)in White Russia: and that of Lublin 
and Kotzk in the kingdom of Poland. There were 
also individual zaddikim not associated with the dy- 
nastics, In the first half of the nineteenth century 
there were well known among them: Motel of Cher- 
nobyl, Nachman of Bratzlav, Jacob Isaac of Lublin, 
Mendel of Lyubavich, and Israel of Luzhin. The 
last-named-had such unlimited power over the Hasi- 
dim of the southwestern region that the govern- 
ment found it necessary to seud him out of Russia 
(1850). Heestablished himseltin the Galician village 
of Sadagura on the Austrian frontier, whither the 
Hasidim continued to make pilgrimages to him and 
his successors. 

Rabbinical Orthodoxy at this time had discontin- 
ued its struggle with Hasidism and had reconciled 
itself to the establishment of the latter as an accom- 
plished fact. Gradually the Mitnaggedim and the 
Hasidim began to intermatry, whieh practise had 
formerly been strictly forbidden. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
Hasidism met new opposition from the younger gen- 
eration of intelligent Jews, who had received a 
modern education. The crusade against Hasidism 
was started by the Mendelssohnian school in Austria. 
The Galician writer Joseph Perl published in 1819 a 
bitter satire against the sect in the form of " Epis- 


tole Obscurorum Virorum ” (* Megalleh Temitin ”). 
He was followed in Russia by Isaac Bür Levinsohn 
of Kremenetz with his * Dibre Zaddi- 

Attacked kim” (1830)  Attimes the embittered 

by the foes of Hasklism went so far as to 
Haskalah. urge the government (in Austria and 
Russia) to adopt repressive measures 
against the Zaddikim and the Hasidic literature. 
But at first none of these attacks could weaken the 
power of the Hasidim. They showed everywhere a 
more stubborn opposition to European culture than 
did rabbinical Orthodoxy; for they felt iustinc- 
tively that free criticism was more dangerous to the 
mysticism of the Zaddikim than to Talmudic casu- 
istry and ritualistic formalism. 

It was only in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, when the educational movement among the 
Russian Jews became stronger, that a period of 
stagnation and decline for Hasidism began. A con- 
siderable portion of the younger generation, under 
the influence of the new movement for enlighten- 
ment, repudiated Hasidism and began to struggle 
against the power of the Zaddikim. The enlighten- 
ing literature of the TlaskaLan attacked Hasidism 
with bitter satire, and the periodicals exposed the 
adventures of the miracle-working Zaddikim. 
Moreover, early in the second half of the century 
the Russian government instituted a police super- 
vision over the numerous zaddikim within the Pale 
of Settlement, and limited their freedom of move- 
ment in order to counteract their propaganda, All 
of these blows, external and internal, together with 
the gencral decline of piety among certain classes of 
the Russian Jews, weakened the growth of Hasidism 
and Zaddikism. The decay of zaddik dynasties and 
the impoverishment of the Hasidic literature became 
apparent. 

Nevertheless Hasidism is so deeply grounded in 
Russo-Polish Judaism that it has proved impossible 

to uproot it. It still has its hundreds 

Decline of of thousands of adherents; and, al- 
the though its development has been tem- 
Movement. porarily arrested, its vitality can not 
be doubted. Startedasa counterpoise 

to rabbinical and ritual formalism, it still satisfies 
the religious requirements of the uneducated masses. 
In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
owing to a general social reaction in the life of the 
Russian Jews, a measure of revival was noiiced in 
Hasidic circles. In the past ten years the adminis- 
trative surveillance of the Zaddikim and the limita- 
tion of their movements have been abolished. The 
result has been a reenforcement of Zaddikism in some 
places, where it had been almost su perseded. Though 
not producing at present any prominent personai- 
tiesin literature or in communal life, Hasidism nour- 
ishes itself by its stored-up reserves of spiritual 
power. In the eighteenth century it was a great 
creative force which brought into stagnant rabbin- 
ical Judaism a fervent stream of religious enthusi- 
asm. Under the influence of Hasidism the Russo- 
Polish Jew became brighter at heart but darker in in- 
select. In the nineteenth century, in its contact with 
European culture, it was more reactionary than rab- 
binism. The period of stagnation which it has lately 
passed through must, however, result in its gradual 
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decay. After having been the object of apology or | and Hartwig Wessely was its prophet. The latter's 


of vituperation in literature, Hasidism has become 

an object of scientific investigation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orshanski, Mysli o Khasidizmye, in Yevrei- 
skaya Biblioteku. i., St. Petersburg, 1871; S. Dubnov, Vvede- 
niye v Istoriyu Khasidizma; idem, Vozniknoveniye Kha- 
sidizma : idem, Istoriya Khasidskavo Raskola; idem, Re- 
ligioznaya Borba in Voskhod, 1883-93; J. Gessen, K Istorii 
Religioznoi Borby, ete.. in Voskhod, 1902, Nos. 1-2: Jost, 
Gesch. des Judenthiams und Seiner Sekten, ii. 184; Low, 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Chasiddicr, 1859; Gratz, 
Gesch. xi., ch. iii. and note 2; Schechter, Studies in Juda- 
ism, p. 1, Philadelphia, 1896; O. Rabinovich, Sochineniya, 
iii. 207; Ehrlich, Der Weg Meines Lebens, Vienna, 1871; 
Sternhartz, Alim Li-Terufah, Berdychev, 1896: Gottlober, in 
Ha-Boker 'Or, passim : Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xxxvii., 
St. Petersburg, 1903. 
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HASKALAH (lit. “wisdom” or “ understand- 
ing," but used in Neo-Hebrew in the sense of *en- 
lightenment,” “ liberalism "): Generally, * haskalah ” 
indicates the beginning of the movement among the 
Jews about the end of the eighteenth century in 
Eastern Europe toward abandoning their exclusive- 
ness and acquiring the knowledge, manners, and 
aspirations of the nations among whom they dwell. 
In a more restricted sense it denotes the study of 
Biblical Hebrew and of the poetical, scientific, and 
critical parts of Hebrew literature. It is identified 
with the substitution of the study of modern sub- 
jects for the study of the Talmud; with opposition 
to fanaticism, superstition, and Hasidism; with the 
adoption by Jews of agriculture and handicrafts; 
and with a desire to keep in touch with the times. 
Its adherents are commonly called MASKILIM, 

As long as the Jews lived in segregated com- 
munities, and as long as all avenues of social inter- 
course with their Gentile neighbors were closed to 
them, the rabbi was the most influential, and often 
also the wealthiest, member of the Jewish commu- 
nity. To the offices of religion he added the func- 
tions of civil judgein all cases in which both parties 
were Jews, as well as other important administra- 
tive powers. The rabbinate was the highest aim of 
every Jewish youth, and the study of the Talmud 
was the means of obtaining that coveted position, or 
one of many other important communal distinctions. 

The extraordinary success achieved by Moses 
MENDELSSOHN asa German popular philosopher and 
man of letters revealed hitherto unsuspected possi- 
bilities of influence for the cultured Jew. An exact 
knowledge of the German language was, of course, 
necessary to secure entrance into cultured German 
circles, and an excellent means of acquiring it was 
provided by Mendelssohn in his German translation 
of the Pentateuch. The familiar text of the Penta- 
teuch, which for many centuries had served as a 
school-book in the earlier stages of a rabbinical edu- 
cation, became the bridge over which ambitious 
young Jewscould pass to the great world of secular 
knowledge. The *bi'ur," or grammatical commen: 
tary (see Brurists), prepared under Mendelssohn's 
supervision, was designed to counteract the influ- 
ence of the Talmudical or rabbinical method of exe- 
gesis, and, together with the translation, it became, 
as it were, the primer of haskalah. 

The haskalah movement began to spread in Ger- 
many in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
Wealthy Jews like the Friedliinders and Daniel Itzig 
were its sponsors, Mendelssohn was its prototype, 


“ Dibre Shalom we-Emet,? an epistle to the Austrian 
Jews in which they were advised as to the best way 
to utilize the advantages extended to them by 
Emperor Joseph II. in his * Edict 

Beginnings of Tolerance,” became the program 
in of haskalah. The attacks on that 
Germany. pamphlet were much more severe than 
those made on Mendelssohn's trans- 

lation of the Pentateuch, and there isalmost conclu- 
sive evidence that the “Dibre Shalom we-Emet” 
was publicly burned in Wilna by order, or at least 
With the consent, of Elijah Gaon (* Monatsschrift,” 
xix. 418-480, xx. 460-408). These persecutions had 
the effect of assisting the movement. Wessely found 
defenders among liberal Judzeo-German scholars and 
among Italian rabbis, and his apologetic writings 
strengthened the hands of his followers. The friends 
of Hebrew literature soon formed a society (Elebrat 
Doreshe Leshon ‘Eber) for the purpose of publishing 
the first Hebrew literary monthly, which appeared in 
1788 under the name Ha-Mrassrer (see MEAssEFIM). 
In Germany the first generation of haskalah was 
also the last. Jews of ability soon attained promi- 
nence in the social and intellectual life of the Ger 
man nation, and the salon proved more attractive 
to them than the * Meassef." The “friends of Ho. 
brew literature " soon tired of Hebrew, and changed 
their name to *Shohare ha-Tob weha-Tushiyyah" 
(Verein für Gutes und Edles; 1787). The forma- 
tion respectively of the Gesellschaft der Freunde 
(1792) and the Verein für Cultur und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums (1821), in Berlin, marked the passing 
of a large proportion of intelligent German Jews 
from haskalah to assimilation, and, in many in- 
stances, to Christianity. Polishand Bohemian Jews 
like Israel Samoscz, Herz Homberg, Isaac Satanow, 
and Solomon Dubno stood at the cradle of the has- 
kalah, and when they returned to Poland (as did 
the above-named, with the exception of Satanow) 
they spread its tenets among their coreligionists, 
who had been up to that time strict 

Spread to Rabbinists. The “battle between light 


Slavonic and darkness,” as. the Maskilim fondly 
Countries. described their movement, was soon 


raging in Bohemia and Galicia, spread- 
ing later to Russia. But the hopes of speedy eman- 
cipation awakened by the premature liberalism of 
Joseph II. were not fulfilled, and the haskalah, 
which was transitory in Prussia, took root in the 
Austrian dominions. In Bohemia the conflict was 
less severe, because many rabbis there recognized 
the utility of secular learning and encouraged the 
modern spirit (see Fuenn, “Safah le-Ne’emanim,” 
pp. 109 et seq., Wilna, 1881). The Jeiteles family, 
and men like Peter Beer, did much for Bohemian 
haskalah, and the printing-office of Moses Landau 
in Prague, like the earlier establishment of the 
“Hinnuk Ne'arim " in Berlin under Satanow, issued 
valuable contributions toward a rejuvenated litera- 
ture. In Prague, as in other Austrian localities 
where the German influence was strong, the move- 
ment soon took almost the same course as in Ger- 
many, and the second period of haskalah therefore 
really belonged to the least Germanized portion of 
the empire—the province of Galicia. 
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The condition of the Jews of Galicia, already de- 
plorable, was made worse by the partition of Poland, 
and the haskalah movement was introduced in 
Galicia in such manner as to almost justity the view 
that it was one of the afflictions due to the new ré- 
gime. Herz Homberg, the friend of Mendelssohn, 
was the chief inspector of all the schools established 

for the Jews in Galicia. The teachers 
In under him were mostly Bohemian 
Galicia. Jews, and, with the assistance of the 
Bohemian Christians, who then almost 
monopolized the governmental positions in Galicia, 
they forced the Jews to study Hebrew and German 
in accordance with the program of the Berlin has- 
kalah. But there soon arose other forces which ex- 
ertedanattracting influence. Thereformative work 
of Joseph Pert, and his clever anti-Hasidic writings, 
paved the way for a revival of Hebrew literature, 
and continued the work of the Meassefim. The 
speculations of Nachman Krochmal, and the inves- 
tigations of S. L. Rapoport, as well as the excellent 
writings of Erter, Samson Bloch, and their contem- 
porarics, attracted many followers and imitators 
whose love for the Hebrew language was disinter- 
ested and who worked for haskalah without expec- 
tation of reward. The small bands of Maskilim in 
the various communities were encouraged by wealthy 
men of liberal tendencies, who cherished the haska- 
lab and assisted the dissemination of its literature, 
which otherwise could not have supported itself. 
Thus such periodical, or collective, publications 
as the “ Kerem Hemed” and “Ozar Nehmad” were 
published by men who had no thought of financially 
profiting thereby. The same can be said of Schorr's 
“He-Haluz.” Atthe present time (1903) scholars like 
Lauterbach, Buber, and other Maskilim of means, 
are the leaders of the Galician haskalah; it is almost 
exclusively a literary movement, and its output 
properly belongs to Neo-Hebrew literature. 

In the Russian movement the influence of Elijah 
Gaon of Wilna and of his school was very small in 
all directions, and in some respects was hostile to 

haskalah. Mendel Levin of Satanov 
In (1741?-1819) may be considered the 
Russia. first of Russian Maskilim, He was, 
like Herz Homberg, a personal friend 
and follower of Mendelssohn; butas he had not the 
authority which Homberg enjoyed in Galicia, he 
could do neither as much good nor as much mis- 
chief. The direction of the influence exerted by 
Solomon Duzxo is more doubtful; after he had left 
Mendelssohn and settled in Wilna he seems to have 
become distinctly Orthodox (see Yatzkan, “ Rabbenu 
Eliyahu me-Wilna," pp. 118-120, Warsaw, 1900). 
Tobias IF'zpgn, Manasseh ILIYER, Asher GINZBERG, 
and perhaps also BAnucir of Shklov, may be classed 
among the earliest Maskilim of Russia. Besides 
these there was a number of men of wealth and 
position in various cities, especially in southern 
Russia, who were friendly toward the Berlin haska- 
lah, and encouraged its spread in their respective 
localities. Hirsch Rabinovich and Abigdor Wol- 
kenstein of Berdychev, Hirsch Segalin Rovno, Lei- 
bush Khariin Meseritz (Mezhirech ye), Berl Lib Stock- 
fish in Lutzk, Meïr Reich in Bar, Joshua Hornstein 
in Proskurov, and Mordecai Levinson in Kamenetz- 
VI.—17 | 
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Podolsk were influential in their own circles, and to 
some extent leaders toward liberalism (Gottlober, in 
* Ha-Boker Or,” iv. 782). But they had no plan or 
program, nor anything to guide them except the 
exampleof Mendelssohn; they contented themselves 
with studying Hebrew and a little German, and 
with ridiculing the Hasidim, who in their turn de- 
nounced them as “apikoresim,” or heretics. 

Thus the haskalah, which served in Germany as 
a stepping-stone to secular culture, and in Austria 
led to the enjoyment of minor ad vantages, in Russia 
almost involved ostracism. The Maskil was es- 
tranged and often persecuted in the Jewish commu- 
nity, and met with ncither sympathy nor recognition 
in the outside world, where he was entirely un- 
known. Nevertheless, the number of Maskilim con- 
stantly increased, and soon attempts were made to 
found schools where children could obtain an edu- 
cation more in accordance with the principles of 
haskalah than was provided by the “heder.” Hirsch 
(Hyman) Baer Hurwitz (later professor of Hebrew 

in University College, London), of 
Influence Uman in the Ukraine, opened in that 
on city, in 1822, the first secular Jewish 
Education. school in Russia, to be conducted, as 
he expressly stated in his application 
for permission to establish it, “after the system of 
Mendelssohn.” His example was followed in other 
cities, especially in those of New Russia, where Jews 
had been treated liberally since 1764, when the 
country was opened to them, and where “merchants 
from Brody and teachers from Tarnopol " had planted 
the seed of Galician haskalah. Similar schoois were 
established in Odessa and Kishine£ and laterin Riga 
(1839) and Wilna (1841). But as far as haskalah 
in the restricted sense is concerned, the attempt 
failed in these schools, as well as in the rabbinical 
schools established later. Haskalah has not evolved 
a planapplicable in systematically conducted schools. 
The teachers who were autodidacts remained the 
greatest Maskilim. The pupils, with very few ex- 
ceptions, abandoned Hebrew studies as soon as they 
had acquired a thorough knowledge of Russian and 
other living languages, which were taught by non- 
Maskilim and often by non-Jews. 

The Russian haskaluh found a leader and spokes- 
man in Isaac Bär LEviNsonuwN. His “Te‘udah be- 
Yisrael,” which became the program of haskalah, is 
in essence an amplified * Dibre Shalom we-Emet," 
supported by a wealth of quotations. Though this 
work, like most of the others by the same author, 
was intended to convince the old generation, the 
Orthodox, of the utility and the Jegality of haskalah 
from the religious point of view, it convinced only 
the young (sce Mandelstamm’s letter to Levinsohn in 
Nathanson’s “Sefer Zikronot," p. S1, Warsaw, 1875); 
and the approbation of that work by R. Abraham 
Abele Posveller, the great Talmudical authority of 
Wilna, is believed to have been given for po- 
litical reasons (Yatzkan, /.c. p. 119). Levinsohn’s 
works helped to solidify the ranks of the Maskilim 
and to increase their number. The issue was now 
joined between the progressists and the conserva- 
tives, and persecutions of the weaker side were not 
unknown. The masses and most of the communal 
leaders were on the conservative side; but when the 
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Russian government began to introduce secular edu- 
cation among the Jews it unwittingly turned the 
scale in favor of the Maskilim, of whom it knew 
very little. 

Uvarov, minister of public instruction under Em- 
peror Nicholas I., worked outall his plans for Jewish 

education under the influence of Mas- 
Lilienthal kilim like Nissen Rosenthal of Wilna, 
and and of men, like Max LILIENTHAL, 

Uvarov. who were inspired by them. The 

abandonment of the Talmud and the 
study of Hebrew aud German were the basis of Uva- 
rov's schemes and the cause of their ultimate fail- 
ure, But they gave official sanction to the program 
of haskalah; and Lilienthal, who was sent by Uva- 
rov to visit Jewish communities to induce them 
to establish schools, is aptly designated by Weiss- 
berg as “an emissary of haskalah.” He was received 
joyously by Maskilim as one clothed with govern- 
mental authority to carry out their plans, and was 
glorified by them to the point of absurdity. Lilien- 
thal apprised Uvarov of the existence of groups of 
Hebrew scholars and friends of progress in many 
cities, and Uvarov, who until then had thought all 
Russian Jews ignorant and fanatical, perceived that 
these Maskilim could be employed as teachers in the 
schools which he was about to establish. He ac- 
cordingly gave up the plan of importing from Ger- 
many the several hundred Jewish teachers to whom 
Lilienthal had practically promised positions. "This 
action on the part of Uvarov was resented by Lilien- 
thal, and seems to have been the reason for his de- 
parture for Arnerica (1845). 

But although Leon Mandelstamm, who was com- 
missioned by the government to continue the work 
of Lilienthal, was one of the Maskilim, the cause of 
haskalah was not materially strengthened by the 
establishment of primary and rabbinical schools, ex- 
cept in so far as they provided teaching positions 
for Maskilim. The oppressive candle-tax, instituted 
to support these schools, and the other severe meas- 
ures against the Jews taken simultaneously with 
the efforts to educate them, aroused indignation 
against haskalah. Later, when the more liberal 
policy of Alexander II. opened new prospects to the 
Jew witha good Russian education, the Maskilim 
with their Hebrew and German lost their hold even 
on the younger generation. The schools in Wilna 
and Jitomir, in which the ideals of haskalah were to 
be realized, went from bad to worse. ‘The Maskilim 
could not control the situation for reasons which 
are best indicated by the fact that among the 
twenty-one representatives of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Wilna (the center of haskalah in northwestern 
[tussia for half a century) who waited on Governor- 
General Nazimov in 1857, there was not one who 
could intelligently state in Russian his complaints 
in regard to the mismanagement of the rabbinical 
Schools (Beujaeob, in his letter to Levinsohn in 
Atlas’ * Ha-Kerem," p. 54, Warsaw, 1887). 

The Russian haskalah movement, asan educational 
force, culminated in the Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jews in Russia (1968). The 
men at the head of that society modified the old Men- 
delssohnian program to suit Itussian conditions, and 
thereby rendered invaluable service to the cause of 
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education. 'The mild and cautious attempts at relig- 
ious reform, as exemplified by the * Berliner Schul” 
of Wilna and * Chorschulen" (modern- 
The ized synagogues) in most of the 
Society for larger towns in Russia, are also due 
Culture. to the progressive movement. But 
its greatest achievement is the ere- 
ation of a Neo-Hebrew literature and a large Nco- 
Hebrew reading public. The difficulties encoun- 
tered by Jewsin their efforts to obtain a good secular 
education and the inadequacy of school accommo- 
dations caused them, in that thirst for knowledge 
which distinguishes the Russian Jews, to turn 
to Hebrew studies, often to the exclusion of more 
useful subjects. The works of the masters of Jew- 
ish literature went through many editions, and of 
some of them, as Mapu's “Abhabat Ziyyon,” hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies were sold. The activ- 
ity of the Hebrew periodical press, and of large 
publishing-houses which provide work for a host of 
comparatively well-paid writers, has done much to 
stimulate haskalah in Russia. 

The only movement in Russian Judaism and in 
Neo-Hebrew literature which has affected, and to 
some extent transformed, haskalah is the nationalis 
tic. Itreally began with Peter SMOLENSKIN, Who re- 
belled against the old indefinite program and against 
Mendelssohn himself. As the situation of the Jews 
became worse, and the hope of emancipation almost 
disappeared, the Maskilim, with few exceptions, 
joined the national movement, and “haskalah” be- 
came almost synonymous with “Zionism.” Still, the 
change is more apparent than real. The foremost 
Maskil of to-day, Asher Ginzberg, as the leader of 
the Culture-Zionists, advocates the harmonization of 
Jewish with gencral culture by means of the Hebrew 
language; this, except for the nationalistic tendency, 
is in essence the old program of Wessely and the 
Berlin school of haskalah. See EDUCATION; LEVIN- 
soun, Isaac Bàn; LITERATURE, Nro-HEBRAIC; 
MASKILIM; MENDELSSOHN, Moses; RABBINICAL 
SCHOOLS IN Russta; WrssELYy, HARTWIG. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist. vol. v.a, ch. x; Jost, Neuere 
Gesch. der Isvaeliten, iii. 33 et seq.; Margolis, Voprosy Yev- 
reiskoi Zhizni, pp. 99 et seq., St. Petersburg, 1889; Weissberg, 
Die Neuhchrüische Aufkldrunys-Literatur in Gulizien, 
Leipsic and Vienna, 1898; Brandi, in Jüdische Volhxbiblio- 
thek, ii, 1-20, Kiev, 1889; Lilienblum, in Ha-Zefirah, ii. 7-83 
Trivash, in Ahiasaf, 5661, pp. 225-239; Ehrenpreis, in Ha- 
Shiloah, i. 488-508; Leon Rosenthal, Toledot Hebrat Marhe 
Haskalah be-Y israel be- Evez Russia, ii., St. Petersburg, 1885- 
1890; Zeitlin, Bibl. Jud.; Akiba Joseph, Leb ha-'I bri, Lem- 
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H. R. P. Wi. 

HASMONEANS : The family name of the Has- 
monean dynasty originates with the ancestor of the 
house, 'Acajevatoc (Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 6, 8 1; xiv. 
16, 8 4; xvi. 7, & 1) = "NWN or *3yovn (Middot i. 
6; Targ. Yer. to I Sam. ii. 4), who, according to 
Wellhausen (“ Pharisier und Sadduciier,” note 94), 
is said to have been the grandfather of Mattathias. 
The high-priestly and princely dignity of the Has- 
moneans was founded by a resolution, adopted in 
Sept., 141 B.C., at alarge assembly “of the priests 
and the people and of the elders of the land, to the 
effect that Simon should be their leader and high 
priest forever, until there should arise a faithful 
prophet ” (I Macc. xiv. 41). . 

Recognition of the new dynasty by the Romans 
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was accorded by the Senate about 189 n.c., when the 
delegation of Simon wasin Rome. "Therefore, from 
a historie point of view, one can speak of a Has- 
monean dynasty only as beginning with Simon. 

When Jonathan the Maccabce fell into the power 
of 'Try phon, Simon, his brother, assumed the leader- 
ship (142), and after the murder of Jonathan took the 
latter’s place. Simon, who had made the Jewish peo- 
ple entirely independent of the Syrians, reigned from 
142 (0 185, In Feb., 185, he was assassinated at the 
instigation of his son-in-law Ptolemy. 

Simon was followed by his third son, John Hyr- 
canus, whose two elder brothers, Mattathias and 
Judah, had been murdered, together with their 
father. John Hyrcanusruled from 185 to 104. Ac- 
cording to his directions, the government of the 
country after his death was to be placed in the 
hands of his wife, and Aristobulus, the eldest of his 
five sons, was to receive only the high-priesthood. 
Aristobulus, who was not satisfied with this, cast 
his mother into prison and allowed her to starve 
there. By this means he came into the possession 
of the throne, which, however, he did not long 
enjoy, as after a year's reign he died of a painful 
illness (103). 

Aristobulus’ successor was his eldest brother, Alex- 
ander Jannæus, who, together with his two brothers, 
was freed from prison by the widow of Aristobulus. 
Alexander reigned from 103 to 76, and died during 
the siege of the fortress Ragaba.. 

Alexander was followed by his wife Alexandra, 
who reigned from 76 to 67. 

Against her wishes, she was succeeded by her son 
Aristobulus II. (607-683), who during the illness of 
his mother had risen against her, in order to prevent 
the succession of the elder son, Hyrcanus. 

During the reign of Alexandra, Hyrcanus had 
held the office of high priest, and therivalry between 
him and Aristobulus brought about a civil war, 
which ended with the forfeiture of the freedom of 
the Jewish people. Palestine had to pay tribute to 
Rome and was placed under the supervision of the 
Roman governor of Syria. From 63 to 40 the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of Hyrcanus II. 

After the capture of Hyrcanus by the Parthians, 
Antigonus, a son of Aristobulus, became king (40- 
91. His Hebrew name was Mattathias, and he bore 
the double title of king and high priest. 

After the victory of Herod over Antigonus and 
the execution in Antioch of the latter by order of 
Antony, Herod the Great (87-4) became king of the 
Jews, and the rule of the Hasmonean dynasty was 
ended. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meg. Ta'/anit; Schürer, Gesch. 3a eg., i. 173- 
360. and the literature there cited; Josephus, B. J. i. 1-18; 
idem, Ant. xil. 9 et scq. 

G. H. BL. 
HASON, JOSEPH IBN: Talmudist; author 
ofa work entitled “Sefer Bet ha-Melek,” containing 

a commentary on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, re- 


sponsa on Orah Hayyim, Yoreh De‘ah, and Hoshen 


Mishpat, and novellæ on the Pentateuch (Salonica, 
1804). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim; Zedner. Cat. 


Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 9; Jellinek, Kontres ha-Ram- 
bam, No. 26, Vienna, 1893. 
J. M. Sc. 


HASON, SOLOMON BEN AARON: Turk- 
ish rabbi of the sixteenth century. Of his works 
the following are known: “Bet Shelomoh,” re- 
sponsa, at the end of which are added some responsa 
by R. Daniel Estorza (Salonica, 1720); and “ Mish- 
patim Yesharim," containing responsa by him and 
by R. Samuel Gaon, in two parts (čb. 1892). 

Hason is mentioned in the responsa of Samuel de 
Modena (part i., No. 48) and in the “Torat Emet” 
of Aaron Sason. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shen ha-Gedolim, pt. i., p. 165; pt. ii., 
rts 88; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 31a, 39a, 48a, Berlin, 

K N. T. L. 


HASSENAAH: The sons of Hassenaah rebuilt 
the fish-gate in the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 8). 
The name occurs twice (Ezra ii. 85 and Neh. vii. 98) 
without the definite article, while in Neh. xi. 9 (R. 
V.) and I Chron. ix. 7 (R. V.) it occurs in the form of 
“ Hassenuah." See Cheyne and Black, * Encyc. Bibl.” 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HASSLER, SIMON: American musician; born 
in Bavaria July 25, 1832; died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 25, 1901; son of Henry Hassler, also a musician, 
who, with his family, emigrated to the United 
States in 1842. Simon received a sound musical 
education, and in 1852 made his first public appear- 
ance as a Violinist. He became a member of the 
orchestra which his father had established in Phila- 
delphia, and later succeeded to its leadership. 
From 1865 to 1872 he was leader of the orchestra at 
the Walnut Street Theater in the same city, and 
subsequently of the Chestnut Street Theater and of 
the Chestnut Street Opera-House. He was chosen 
to direct the orchestra at the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia in 1876, and conducted at many 
festivals. 

Hassler composed music for Shakespeare's plays, 
numerous marches, and other orchestral pieces. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W ho's Who in America, 1899-1900; Morais, 

The Jews of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1894. 

A. A. P. 

HAST, MARCUS: London cantor and com- 
poser; born at Warsaw in 1840. In 1864 he went 
to Germany to study music, and on hbis arrival at 
Breslau was appointed cantor at the chief Ortho- 
dox synagogue. While at Breslau he gave in- 
struction to many cantors since conspicuous for 
their merit, among them Rosenthal (Berlin), Birn- 
baum (Königsberg), Grützhündler (Warsaw), Gold- 
berg, and Ziegelroth. In 1871 he was chosen to 
succeed Simon Ascher as chief cantor of the Great 
Synagogue, London. 

Hast has since published a large number of tran- 
scriptions of Hebrew melodies as well as many orig- 
inal compositions, achieving marked success with 
his numerous synagogal “pièces d'occasion," most 
of them for chorus and orchestra. Among his pub- 
lished works are: “The Divine Service” (1873): 
* Bostanai,” a dramatic sacred cantata (1876); " Aza- 
riah,” an oratorio, produced at Glasgow (1883): 
“The Death of Moses,” performed at Queen's Hall, 
London (1897); “The Fall of Jerusalem ” (1901); the 
Seventy-second Psalm; “ Victoria,” a cantata. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magazine of Musie, Oct., 1888; Jew. Chron. 


June 11, 1897. 
J. F. L. C. 
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Hattarat Hora’ah 
HAT. See Heav-Dress. 


HATAN BERESHIT. See BRIDEGROOM OF 
THE LAW. 

HATAN TORAH. See BRIDEGROOM OF THE 
Law. 

HATHACH: One of the eunuchs in the palace 
of Ahasuerus (Xerxes), in immediate attendance on 
Esther, who employed him in her communications 
with Mordecai (Esth. iv. 5-10, R. V.). The Septu- 
agint has ‘A ypegecee. 

E. G. H. 


HA-TOR. Sec PERIODICALS. 


HATRA'AH: Caution or warning given to 
those who are about to commit a crime. The Rabbis 
consider tlie fact that not all men are lawyers (comp. 
*Vad Malaki,” Din 24), and therefore many sin 
through ignorance or error. To prove guilty inten- 
tion, Which alone can render one amenable to the 
full penalty for his crime, the Rabbis provide 
that, prior to the perpetration of a crime, the one 
whois about to perpetrate it must have been cau- 
tioned of the gravity of his project (Sanh. v. 1, 8b; 
Mak. 6b). This proviso they try to deduce (prob- 
ably only in the way of “support”) from certain 
peculiar expressions and phrases used by Scripture 
in connection with various crimes and their punish- 
ments (Sanh. 40b). 

The caution has to be administered immediately 
before the commission of the crime (Sanh. 40b; Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Sanhedrin, xii. 2), and, according 
to the better opinion of the legists, alike to the 
scholar and to the Jayman, since by this cau- 
tion alone may the court be enabled to distinguish 
between error and presumption (Sanh. Sb; “ Yad,” 
ic. xiv. 4). The caution must name the particular 
punishment which the commission of the contem- 
plated misdemeanor entails— whether corporal or 
capital. If the latter, the particular mode of death 
(see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) has to be mentioned, or 
the legal penalty attached to the crime can not be 
imposed (Sanh. 8b; Mak. 16a). 

Besides establishing guilty intention on the part 
of the culprit, this proviso operates in diverse direc- 

tions. («) It serves the court as a 

Diverse guide in passing sentence on one con- 
Operations victed ofaggravated or continuous mis- 

of the demeanor, For instance: A Nazarite 

Caution. (Num. vi. 9-4; Naz. i. 2, 8b) subjects 

himself to the penalty of flagellation 
if he violates his vow of abstemiousness by drinking 
à certain measure (4 log) of wine (Naz. vi. 1, 34b; 
“Yad,” Nezirot, v. 2. Incase he is guilty of drink- 
ing several such measures in succession, how is he to 
be punished? The preliminary caution decides. If 
it is legally proved that due warning had been ad- 
ministered to him before each drink, he is punish- 
able for each drink separately; otherwise, if he was 
forewarned once only, he is punishable for one viola- 
tion only (Naz. vi. 4, 42b; Mak. iii. 7). (6) In passing 
sentence on one convicted of an offense entailing both 
corporal and capital punishment, the preliminary 
‘caution serves the court as an index to the penalty 
to beimposed. For example: The Bible (Lev. xxii. 
28) forbids the killing of a cow or a ewe “and her 
young both in one day”; and rabbinic law imposes 
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the penalty of flagellation on the violator of this 

prohibition (Hul. v. 8, 78a, 82a). Another law im- 

poses the penalty of death on the Jewish idolater 

(Deut. xvii. 5; Sanh. vii. 4). When both of these 

transgressions are committed simultaneously, ag 

when one slaughters an animal and its young In one 
day as an offering to an idol, the question is, Which 
penalty does he incur? Both he may not receive; 
for rabbinic law prohibits the administration of more 
than one punishment for any one offense (Mak. 
18b) Which, then, should the court impose here? 
Again the warning decides. If it is proved that 
the culprit was warned of the death-penalty, a sen- 
tence of death will be awarded; if flagellation only 
was mentioned in the warning, flagellation will be 
administered (Mul. Sib). (e) Where a convict incurs 
two capital punishments, the one mentioned in the 
warning is administered. For instance: The law 
punishes the crime of adultery with death by stran- 
gulation (Lev. xx. 10; Sanh. xi. 1; see 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT), and that of 

criminal conversation with one's own 

mother-in-law with death by burning 

(Lev. xviii. 17; Sanh. ix. 1; sce CAP- 

ITAL PuxisHMENT) If one is charged with having 

had criminal conversation with a married woman, 

and that woman is his mother-in-law, the penalty 
will depend upon the import of the antecedent cau- 
tion. Where he was forewarned that the consum- 
mation of his project will be adultery, entailing the 
penalty of strangulation, he will be strangled; but 
where the warning stated that the crime would 
amount to that species of incest entailing burning, 

the more severe death will be awarded (Sanh. ix. 4, 

Sia; Yeb. 32a). 

From the benefit of this proviso rabbinic law ex- 
cludes the false witness (Deut. xix. 19; Mak. 4b) 
and the instigator to idolatry (Deut. xiii. 2-10; 
Sanh. vii. 10, 67a): the first because the nature of 
the crime does not admit of forewarning (Ket. 33a); 
and the latter because of the heinousness of the 
crime in a theocratic common wealth (see ABET- 
MENT) The burglar is also excluded from its opera- 
tion (see IIoxrcrpE), his crime of breaking in being 
his warning (Ket. 84b; Sanh. 72b). So are all those 
excluded who are guilty of misdeeds for the com- 
mission of which the Mosaic law prescribes the pen- 
alty of excision (33; Mak. 13b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benny, Criminal Code, p. 97; Fassel, Straf- 
yesetz, 8 1, Mayer, Rechte der Israeliten, iii. 77: Mendel- 
sohn, Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Hebrews, 83 
16-19, note 68; Pineles, Darkah shel Torah, $ 115; Rabbino- 
wiez, Einleitung in der Gesetzgebung, p. 4; Saalschutz, 
Das Mosaische Recht, note 560. 

S. S. S. M. 


HATRED (nu»»): Feeling of bitter hostility and 
antagonism toward others. It is intrinsically wrong 
when the good is hated, but it is proper to hate the 
evil. The Decalogue speaks of those that hate God 
(Ex. xx. 5; Deut. v. 9); soalso Num. x. 85; Deut. vii. 
10, xxxii. 41; Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 (A.V. 2). To hate such 
persons is declared by the Psalmist to be meritorious 
(Ps. exxxix. 21-22): for they are the wicked ones 
that “hate instruction” (Ps. l. 17), “right” (Job 
xxxiv. 17), “knowledge” (Prov. i. 22, 29), and “him 
that rebuketh in the gate” (Amos v. 10). The 
prophet expressly admonishes men to “hate the evil 
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and love the good,” in order to “establish judgment 
jn the gate” (Amos v. 15). God Himself hates what- 
ever is abominable or morally perverse (Deut. xii. 
31, xvi. 99; Isa. i. 14, Ixi. 8; Amos v. 21; Hos. ix. 
15; Zech. viii. 17; Mal ii. 16; Ps. v. 6 [5], xi. 5; 
prov. vi. 18) Likewise men should "hate evil" 
(Ps. xevil. 10; Prov. viii. 13), *covetousness " (Ex. 
xviii, QL), “wickedness” (Ps. xlv. 8 [7]), especially 
«every false way” (Ps. cxix. 104), and accordingly 
the congregations of “evil-doers” (Ps. xxvi. 5) and 
“them that regard lying vanities” (Ps. xxxi. 7 [6]. 

Hatred is unbrotherly where love should prevail, 
and therefore the Law says, “Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart” (Lev. xix. 17). This 
prohibition is not, as is often asserted with reference 
to Matt. v. 43 et seg., confined to kinsmen (see 
Bnornzgnny Love). Only idolaters and doers of evil 
are exeluded from the universal law of love (Deut. 
vii. 2-10), whereas even an enemy's beast should be 
treated. with kindness (Ex. xxiii. 5-0). Orne ought 
not to rejoice at the destruction of the man that 
bateth him (Job xxxi 28; Prov. xxv. 21 e£ seg.) 
The hatred most frequently denounced in the Psalms 
is that caused by no wrong-doing on tbe part of the 
hated and persecuted one (Ps. xxxv. 19, Ixix. 5 [4], 
cix. D). It was this hatred without reason which 
caused the brothers of Joseph to do evil (Ger. 
xxxvii. 4). 

“Hatred without cause? (“sine’at hinnam") is 
therefore the rabbinical term for the vice of hatred; 
and the Talmud is emphatic ir denouncing it. On 
its account the Second Temple was destroyed (Yoma 
9b) It undermines domestic peace (Shab. 32b). It 
is equal in wickedness to auy one of the three capi. 
tal sins (Yoma 9b). To leave no doubt as to the ex- 
tent of the prohibition of hatred, the Rabbis use the 
term “sine’at ha-beriyyot? (hatred of fellow crea- 
tures: see CREATURE), snd condemn such hatred as 
is detrimental to the welfare of mankind (Abot il. 11). 
“Whoscever hateth his brother is a murderer,” is 
Pharisa‘c as well as New Testament teaching (R. 
Eliezer in Derek Erez Rabbah xiii. is prior to I John 
iii. 15). On the other hand, the Rabbis maintain the 
same sound view regarding the necessity of hatred 
of sin and of all things or persons of an evil charac- 
ter as that inculeated by the Old Testament. The 
impudent man who hates God should be hated 
(Ta/an. 7b). So should all those heretics and in- 
formers who alienate the people from their Father 
in heaven (Ab. R. N. xvi.; Shab. 116a), and he who 
is a wrong-doer in secret (Pes. 119b), for God Him- 
self hates persons who lack modesty and purity of 
conduet (Nid. 16b) and indulge in lasciviousness 
(Sanh. 93a). Only those who deserve love are in- 
cluded in the command of love; those who are hated 
hy God on account of their evil ways should be 
hated by men (Ab. R. N., after Ps. cxxxix. 21 et scg.). 

K. 

HATSEK, IGNAZ: Hungarian chartographer 
and engraver; born April 7, 1828, at Olmütz. IIe 
was educated in the publie and the Jewish schools 
of his native town. During 1848 aud 1849 he was 
lieutenant of the Honvéd artillery, and in 1851 be- 
came chartographer to the state surveying depart- 
ment of Hungary. This position he resigned in 
1894, and since then he has lived in Budapest. 


Hat 
Hattarat Hora’ah: 


Among the many maps which be bas drawn or 
etched during his forty-three years of active service 
may be, mentioned: railroad maps of Austria-Hun- 
gary; an atlas containing maps of the comitats 
of Hungary; an atlas of the government of Hun- 
gary for the emperor; a special atlas of Hungary 
for the prince imperial. 

S. F. T. H. 

HATTARAT HORA'AH (lit. “permission to 
teach and decide”): A rabbinical diploma; a written 
certificate given to one who, after a thorough exami- 
nation, proves himself competent and worthy to be 
a rabbi. It is a substitute for the * semikah," which 
could be conferred only in Palestine, by a member of 
the Sanhedrin. The hattarat hora'ah, unlike the 
Christian ordination, confers no sacred power, and 
is nat a license; it is simply a testimonial of the 
ability of the holder to act as rabbi if elected. A 
community had, however, a perfect right to, and 
often did, clect a rabbi who had no diploma. The- 
diploma was regarded as a merely formal document. 
acqnainting the people that the person named in it. 
was fit to teach anc to render decisions. A scholar- 
who succeeded as principal of the yeshibah, or who 
acted as colleague of the rabbi, was not required 
to hold a diploma. Some authorities, however, re- 
quire that a rabbi have a “degree” in order to be 
entitled to perform the rite of “halizah” or to grant 
a divorce (annotations to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De'ah, 242, 14). 

The usual title of a Babylonian scholar was 
“Rab”: of one ordained in Palestine, “ Rabbi.” 
Later on the title “Rabbi” was indiscriminately 
used for every scholar who held a rabbinate. Thus 
the title “Rabbi” lost its value among the Ashke- 
nazim. The Sephardim, however, still held it in re-- 
spect as a mark of great learning. The ordinary 
scholar they called “hakam”; and the chief among- 
them is called in Turkey “hakam bashi" (see David. 
Messer Leon in *Kebod Hakamim," ed. Mekize: 
Nirdamim, p. 68, Berlin, 1899). 

he title “Moreh Hora’ah” (= “a guide for deci-- 
sions”; Ket. 79a) is evidently derived from the de- 
gree of hattarat hora'ah. Jacob Moln (545; d. 
1427) and his teacher, Shalom of Vienna, introduced 
into Germany the title * Morenu " (= “our guide and 
teacher") for one who obtained the quasi-semikah. 

Don Isaac Abravanel (commentary to 


Accom- Ab. vi. 1) accuses the Ashkenazim of 
panying  aping the Gentiles in using the title 
Titles. “Doctor” (Gans, * Zemah Dawid,” ed. 


Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1692, p. 42b). 

The earliest form of hattarat hora’ah was called 

*iegeret reshut” (= “letter of permission") or 

“pitka de-dayyanuta” (= “writ of jurisdiction ”). 

It was composed in Aramaic, in the geonic period of 
the ninth century, and read as follows: 


“ We have appointed Peloni b. Peloni [i.c., N, son of NJ a jus- 
tice in the town of . . . and have invested him with authority 
to administer the civil laws, and tosuperviseall matters relating 
to the Commandments and to things prohibited and permitted 
and to things connected with the fear of God. And whosoever 
will not obey the verdict, he (the judge) has authority to deal 
with him as he thinks prover. The miscreant is likewise liable 
to [the punishment of] Heaven” (geonie responsa " Zikkaron 
la-Rishonim," § 180; ed. Harkavy, iv. 80, Berlin, 1887). 


This document, given by the principals of the 
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Babylonian yeshibot, was of an authoritative na- 
ture. It invested the recipient with full power to 
act, in his limited jurisdiction under the Greco- 
Roman or Persian rule, in matters of religion and 
civil law. The justice could compel a defendant to 
appear before him for judgment. But, unlike the 
justice who obtained the Palestinian semikah, he had 
no right to impose monetary fines (“kenas ”), nor to 
inflict the regulation stripes (“malkut”), much less 
capital punishment (Sanh. 31b). Hecould, however, 
at his discretion imprison and inflict light bodily pun- 
ishment for various offenses. This quasi-semikah 
was kept up in Babylon during the Middle Ages. 
The rabbinical diploma was known in the thirteenth 
century as “ketab masmik,” e.g., in the collection 
of Barzilai, “Sefer ha-Shetarot” (p. 181, Berlin, 
1898). Maimonides speaks of Samuel ha-Levi as “the 
ordained rabbi of Bagdad” (“Iggeret ha-Rambam,” 
art. “Resurrection”) with more or less right of 
special jurisdiction. In Spain, where the king 
granted full privileges to the rabbis in accordance 
with the Jewish law, there wasevena revival of the 
semikah right toinflict capital punishment. Asheri 
in 1825 says: “In all countries that I have heard 
of, except in Spain, the Jews have no penal juris- 
diction; and I was surprised when I came here to 
find that they sentenced to capital punishment with- 
out a proper Sanhedrin” (Resp. Rosh, rule xvii. 8; 
comp. Graetz, * Hist." iv. 53). 
In any event, the hattarat hora'ah or quasi-semikah 
could not give personal power to the rabbi without 
the consent of the community; and 


Authority such power was limited to the commu- 
Congre- nity that elected him and to his sphere 
gational. ofinfluence. Isaac b. Sheshet rendered 


a decision (1880) on this point in the 
case of the French community of Provence, which 
would not permit the interference of Meir ha- 
Levi, chief rabbi in Germany, in its affairs (Re- 
sponsa, Nos. 268-273; comp. Graetz, “Hist.” vi. 
102). Isaac b. Sheshet says it was the custom of the 
German and French rabbis to give diplomas to the 
disciples of their respective yeshibot and to recom- 
mend them for vacant rabbinical positions (25.). 
The hattarat hora’ah, although it invested the 
rabbis of Würzburg with special authority to inflict 
corporal (not capital) punishment within the limits 
of their jurisdiction, could not compel the defend- 
ant living in another town to appear before them. 
R. Joseph Colon (end of 15th cent.) decided that 
a plaintiff must bring suit in the defendant’s town 
before the resident rabbi (J. Colon, Responsa, No. 
1, beginning, Venice, 1519). 
Samuel of Modena says: “No matter how superior 
& rabbi may be, he has no right to interfere in the 
district of another rabbi” (Responsa, iv. 14, Salonica, 
1582; comp. “Bet Yosef” to Tur Hoshen Mishpat, 
§ 11). 
In the ordinance enacted at Ferrara by the rabbis 
ef Italy (June 21, 1554), clause 4 provides that 
“outside rabbis shall not interdict or 
Extent of establish ordinances or in any way 
Authority. meddle in litigations occurring in the 

town of another rabbi, unless such 
rabbi voluntarily withdraws from the action. And 
in a place where the community has elected the 


rabbi, no other resident rabbi shall interfere with him 
without the consent of the community” (“Pahad 
Yizhak,” s.v. “Taw,” p. 158a, Berlin, 1887). This 
“takkanah " was applied by Samuel Archevolti in his 
decision quoted in *Palge Mayim," p. 15a (Salo- 
nica, 1608). 

Even in the same city where there are various 
congregations, the rabbi elected in one can not in- 
terfere with another. David Messer de Leon, who re- 
ceived the highest degree of the quasi-semikah from 
Judah Müntz of Padua, and was elected by the Cas- 
tilian Jews in Avlona in 1512, could not enforce a 
Sabbath prohibition among the Portuguese Jews 
in the same place; and in endeavoring to preach 
against them he was insulted by their parnas, Abra- 
ham de Collier. The rabbi used his prerogative to 
excommunicate the parnas. The matter was sub- 
mitted to David ha-Kohen of Corfu, who decided in 
favor of De Leon in the main issue as a matter of 
law, and required of the offender to ask De Leon’s 
pardon (Responsa, No. 22; ed. Salonica, 1808, pp. 
80a-84a) And yet De Leon is blamed for forcing 
his views on the Sephardic community (Bernfeld, 
introduction to De Leon's * Kebod Hakamim,” p. 
XV.). 

'Thus it is seen thatthe hattarat hora'ah does not 
absolutely confer authority on the rabbi, but grants 
it only subject to his being appointed, or his orders 
approved, by the community. For this reason the 
diploma of the modern semikah is more in the form 
of a certificate of recommendation. Although the 
phraseology is partly that of the original semikah 
used by Judah ha-Nasi L, p po mv mw (-—*he 
may teach; he may judge ”), the teaching refers only 
to “issur we-hetter ” (= “dietary and ritual laws”), 
and the judging to civil cases. The repetition of the 
words is employed to emphasize the ordination. 
Other phrases are: 135 NO DD |" POD 9D (= “all like 
him we ordain”), and NDN NNNYOW Pw M» 
Nasr“ (=“ heis careful, and reaches decisionsin ac- 
cordance with the law”). These phrases usually 
occur after a short introduction referring to the re- 
cipient’s learning and character and his general fit- 
ness as a leader of a community. 

The proper age to receive the semikah or the hat- 
tarat hora'ah is eighteen years or more. Eleazar 
b. Azariah was elected chief rabbi when eighteen 
years old (Ber. 28a). Rabbah was ordained at the 
same age, and kept his position for twenty-two 


years, He died at the age of forty (26, 61a; Yeh, 
105a). Hai Gaon, also, was ordained at eighteen. 


David Messer de Leon received his degree at eight- 
een, at Neapolis (“ Kebod Hakamim,” p. 64). The 
question what degree of learning entitles a scholar 
to receive the diploma is fully discussed by De Leon 
in his * IKebod Hakamim.” It is nec- 
essary for the student to be master 
of the original sources of Bible and 
Talmud and to possess a logical 
reasoning power. Such a scholar was 
known as “Sinai” (Ze, “the first 
Source?) and was called “the master of wheat,” in 
contradistinction and as being superior to the stu- 
dent who possessed rather a capacity for pilpulistie 
argumentations and who was known as the “ moun- 
tain-raiser" (Ber. 64a). Isaac b. Sheshet quotes the 
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(In the possession of E. N. Adler.) 
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responsum of Asheri against those who decide blind- 
ly by Maimonides’ code without having a thorough 
knowledge of the Talmud; and as an example he 
refers to a great man of Barcelona who admitted 
that he could not comprehend the Yad ha-Haza- 
kah on Zera‘im and kEoda3him because he had not 
a sufficient knowledge of the sources af these hatla- 
kot and of the respective treatises in the Talmud 
(Responsa, No. 44, end). 

David ha-Kohen of Corfu complains bitterly 
against those rabbis who “ride on the horse of rab- 
binism" and who render decisions without seeing 
the light of the Talmud or the light of wisdom, but 
have the gift of the tongue to raise themselves up 
to the high position (Responsa, xxii 50a). Other 
authorities complain of the appointment of rabbis 
through the action of the government, or through 
the influence of money, when the appointees do not 
possess the necessary qualifications of a rabbi (J. 
Weil, Responsa, No. 68; see Yer. Bik. iii. 9; Sanh. 7b). 

Orthodox congregations recognize u hattarat 
hora'ah only when issued by a rabbi of acknowl- 
edged authority who has personally examined the 
candidate. 

The following isa copy of the diploma given by 
Rabbi Isaac Elhanan Spector of Kovno (d. 1896), 
from whom most of the Russian rabbis now hold the 
hattarat hora’ah: 

v . m apy sagan by annb pnp new ones wep 
an .DpDis2) Dea /à AAT NOD NW TaN ayonana... 
YA WDAZ ASN Dn :9vp2 ANI $n AN 58152 73 11 
3) max man nti n3 pm qoe nav nnm o avs 
Nip? NO (CANAD) ANDI m 9m peur amm avs MTD 
by 332 A ss 05. 070122 055 53022 opo qoa È nore 
prab ..:wQ4nb m o. cw may smear soap yews 53:3 
amwp DIDNT PMN pnz cN) 
[TRANSLATION.] 

“Verily, these words of truth. may be aseribed to that worthy 
man, the rabbi ..., anative of ..., with whom I nave dis- 
cussed fully, and [found] he is filled with the Word of the Lord 
in, Talmud and in the Codes. He is also an excellent preacher, 
preaching what is moral and practising the morals he preaches. 
Therefore I say: Let his power and might in the Torah be en- 
couraged, Let him teach and decide in matters of monetary 
law; dietary and rituals; get and halizah rites; laws relating 
to pure and impure. And may it be the will of the Merciful to 
secure him an honorable position aeeording to his honor. As 
the said rabbi deserves and is able to lead a holy community 
{lit. sheep” J, I have signed this week-day, . . ., day in month, 

.. and year, ... 

So says Isaac Elhanan, who dwells with the holy congre- 
gation of Kovno.” 

This form of degree pronounces the holder to be 
a full-fledged rabbi (* rosh ab bet din” = “the chiet 
of bet din"), while a simple hattarat hora'ah is 
sometimes given to a dayyan or morch hora'ah per- 
mitting him to render decisions only in dietary and 
ritual laws (*issur we-hetter?), in which case the 
limitation is so specified. The certificate given to a 
shohet permitting him to slaughter animals or 
fowls for kasher meat is designated “kabbalah ” (= 
"accepting [authority] ”). 

Graduates from modern rabbinical seminaries, 
such as those at Breslau and Budapest, receive not 
only a hattarat hora'ah signed by the professor of 
Talmudics, but also a diploma in the vernacular. 

As an example of a hattarat hora'ah of the Lib- 
eral school, that given by Chorin to Zunz. on Nov. 
18, 1884, may be cited. "The document reads: 


" Before the Congregation, I thank God for His goodness in 
gratifying my perpetual desire, that the wise in Israel may take 
to heart the words of our great master Maimonides, to reconcile 
the Mosaic Law with philosophy, that truth and peace, goodness 
and virtue, may be spread and fortitled. Praised be God that I 

have now found a highly learned and wise 


A Reform man, well versed in the Jewish Law, and in 
Diploma. other useful branches of science; for all 
these are combined in my dear friend Leopold 

Zunz. therefore ordain him to be a rabbi, and empower him 


with the right to act and decide in matters pertaining to permis- 
sions and prohibitious, aud especially in matters of marriage and 
divorce, in aecordanee with his wisdom and thorough knowl- 
edge of the Mosaic Law. With this, he assumes the duty of 
teaching the Jewish community, by.preaching reverence to God, 
and drawing men nearer to His teachings and His command 
ments. May our Father in Heaven support him, and erant him 
strength in his position, that he may reflect honor on all Israel 
* Aaron Chorin, Chief Rabbi.” 

The following diploma is that issued by the He- 
brew Union College at Cincinnati: 

“ By authority of the State of Ohio, and the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, We, the Faculty and the Board of Gova 
ernors of this Hebrew Union College, hereby testify that tho 
possessor of this Diploma,. . ., was a regular 
and successful student of the Rabbinical Course 
of this College, and of the Academic Course of 
the University of Cincinnati; and, further 
more, that, at the Regular Final Examination in June, . . ., he 
proved his competency and worthiness to receive the honors of 
this College. 'Therefore, We confer on him the Degree and 
Title of Rabbi, to be known hereafter as Rabbi ...,0rdained 
and licensed to perform all Rabbinical functions in the name of 
God and Israel. In Testimony Whereof, We have appended our 
names and the seals of the Hebrew Union College and the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 

" Done in the City of Cincinnati, Hamilton County, State of 
Ohio, this... day of... ,inthe year... A.M. (.. . C. E). 

To this are appended the signatures of the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations and of the president and fac- 
ulty, and the president and secretary of the board 
of governors, of the Hebrew Union College. This 
diploma is divided into two columns, English in 
one, Hebrew in the other, the Hebrew bheing spe- 
cific as to the examination of the graduate in Bible, 
Mishnah, Gemara, Halakah, Haggadah, Biblical exe- 
gesis, philosophy, Jewish history, and the grammar 
of Hebrew and of the allied languages. It further 
certifies that the graduate has preached satisfacto- 
rily in public, and has written an acceptable thesis 
on Jewish literature, and includes the formula mm* 
DT m m». 

see AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL; JUDGE; ORDINA- 
TION; SHORET. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barzilai, Sefer ha-Shetarot, ed. Mekize Nir- 
dumim, p. 131, Berlin, 15893; Messer David de Leon, Kebod 
Hakamim, Berlin, 1899; Schechter, Notes sur Messer David 
Leon, in R. E. J. 1892, p. 118; Monatssehrift, xiii. 
68, 97, 884, 421; xxxviii. 122, 385; Salaman, Jews as They 
Are, p. 119, London, 1882; Zerubbabet, ch. iv.; Kerem He- 
med, iv. 387. For forms of semikah see examples in preface to 
K didushin, Berit Yizhak, New York, 1897. Regarding ques- 
tions of hattarat hora'ah in England, see Ha-'] bri, 1896, April 
10; Jew. Chron. 1899, March-June ; 1903, Feb. 13-20. 

Ss. 8. J. D. E. 

HATTUSH (wisn): 1. Son of Shemaiah, a de- 
scendant of the kings of Judah, in the fifth genera- 
tion from Zerubbabel (I Chron. iii. 92). He returned 
with Zerubbabel and Ezra from Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem (Ezra viii, 9; Neh. xii. 2), and was one of those 
who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 
9). 2. Son of Hashabniah; helped Nehemiah to re- 
pair the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 10). Probably 
the Hattush referred to is the same in both cases. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


American 
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Hauser 


HAURAN (mn: in cuneiform inscriptions, 
"Haurina"; LAX, Abpavirig; Arabic, “Mauran ”(: 
A region east of the Jordan and north of Gilead, 
reaching east to the desert. It is mentioned in Ezek. 
xlvii. 16, 18, in connection with the eastern border 
of the land of Israel, as the land between Damascus 
and Gilead. The homonymous mountain Hauran 
Gain and man) is mentionedin the Mishnah (R. H. 
ii. 4) as one of the stations upon which fire-signals 
were given in order to announce the new-moon and 
festival days to the Jewish inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia. See PALESTINE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, K. D. ii. 216; Hastings, Dict. Bible. 
ii. 2310; Neubauer, G. T. p. 42; Schürer, Gesch. Index: Rind- 
fleisch. in Z. D. P. V. xxi.1; Post, in Pal. Explor. Fund 
Quarterly Statement, xix. 175, xxi. 171. 

J. M. Sc. 
HAUSEN, MOSES BEN ASHER AN- 
SHEL: Danish Talmudic scholar: born at Copen- 
hagen 1752; died June 28, 1782. Ile wrote a work 
entitled “Karan Or Pene Mosheh,” a homiletic com- 
mentary to Genesis (Hamburg, 1787). Zedner and 
Benjacob attribute the authorship of this work to a 
Meir b. Isaac, also of Copenhagen; while Azulai 
(“Shem ha-Gedolim, " ii. 132) says that the author's 
name is not mentioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1822: Fürst, 
Bil. Jud. i. 866 (where Hausen is cited as '' Moses ben Abra- 
ham Anschel Hausen '); Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 
p. 520; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 598. 

K. M. SEL. 

HAUSER, CARL FRANKL: American hu- 
morist and writer; born Dec. 27, 1847, at Janoshaza, 
Hungary; received a rudimentary secular and Tal- 
mudic education at home. At Vienna, where he had 
engaged in business, he obtained a free scholarship 
at the Theater Academy. Subsequently (1872) he 
accepted engagements with the Vienna Stadttheater 
(with which he remained over two years) and with 
the Duke of Meiningen’s troupe at Berlin (1875). 
Toward the close of 1875 he emigrated tothe United 
States and settled in New York city, where, after a 
season’s engagement at the Germania Theater, he 
entered journalism (1876) by joining the staff of 
“Puck” (German edition), of which he became asso- 
ciate editor, holding that position for fourteen vears 
(1876-79, 1881-02). During the seasons of 1879-80 
and 1880-81 he was engaged as an actor at the 
Thalid Theater. 

Hauser founded a German humorous weekly, 
“Hallo,” in 1892, conducting it forabout two years. 
Next he joined the staff of the “ New Yorker Herold,” 
to which he was a prolific contributor for two years. 
He is the author of “Twenty-Five Years in Amer- 
ica: Recollections of a Humorous Nature” (1900); 
founder of the * Bürger- und Bauern-Kalender,” pub- 
lished annually since 1897; author of the libretto to 
" Madeleine, the Rose of Champagne," and of mate- 
rial of the same character for six burlesques. He 
contributed to * Puck ? a series entitled “ Letters of 
Dobbljew Zizzesbeisser," of interest to Jews. In 
the political arena Hauser has taken part in many 
reform movements as a member of the German- 
American Reform Union and of the Citizens’ Union. 
He is also a popular lecturer. 

A, F. H. V. 

HAUSER, MISKA (MICHAEL): Hungarian 
violin virtuoso; born at Presburg, Hungary, 1832; 


died at Vienna Dec. 8, 1887; pupil of Joseph Mata- 
lay, and later of Kreutzer, Mayseder, and Sechter, at 
the Vienna Conservatorium. In 1839-40 he first gave 
a number of concerts in various cities of Germany, 
and then traveled through Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Finland, aud Russia. Ten years later he vis- 
ited England, North and South America, the West 
Indies, the South Sea Islands, and Australia, return- 
ing to Europe in 1858 by way of India, Turkey, and 
Egypt. In 1864 he made a tour through Italy and 
played also in Berlin and Paris, where his feats of 
virtuosity won him great applause. He made his 
last public appearance in 1874 at Cologne. 

Hauser's compositions, now rarely played, com- 
prise the operetta “Der Blinde Leiermann,” and 
numerous fantasies, rondos, and variations for the 
violin. His “ Wanderbuch eines Oesterreichischen 
Virtuosen: Briefe aus Californien, Südamerika und 
Australien” (2 vols., Leipsic, 1858-59) was a reprint 
of his letters to the * Ostdeutsche Post," Vienna, on 
his American and Australian tour. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations-Leri- 
kon; Ehrlich, Celebrated Violinists, pp. 49-80; Riemann, 

REUSE Lesitton, 1900, s.v. 


S. J. So. 


HAUSER, PHILIPP: Hungarian physician, 
and writer on medical topics; born at Nádas, Hun- 
gary, April 2, 1832. For several years he attended the 
Talmudic schoolat Presburg and that at Nikolsburg, 
Moravia (1848). In 1852 he began the study of med- 
icine, attending successively the universities of 
Vienna, Paris, and Bern (M.D. 1858). On the com- 
pletion of his studies he went as physician to Tan- 
gier, where more than 4,000 Jews were living. 
When the war between Spain and Morocco broke 
out a year later, Hauser, with many of his core- 
ligionists in Tangier and the coast district, sought 
refuge at Gibraltar, where he took charge of the 
provisional hospital established by the Jewish com- 
munity. Afterthe Spanish had tzken Tetuan (Feb., 
1860), Hauser went to that city, where the cholera 
was then raging, in order to relievethe Jews there; 
a year later he returned to Gibraltar and resumed 
his practise. He was frequently called for consul- 
tations to the interior of Morocco, and to Cadiz and 
other Spanish cities. In 1872 he settled at Seville; 
there he sueceeded, in spite of many difficulties, in 
compelling recognition, and was appointed by the 
municipal council as delegate to the fourth inter- 
national hy gienic congress. 

in 1883 Hauser removed to Madrid, where he is 
one of the very few Jewish physicians. He has 
published the following works: “Nouvelles Re- 
cherches sur l'Influence du Systéme Nerveux sur la 
Nutrition ” (Dern, 1858); “La Mortalité de la Pre- 
mière Enfance en Espagne Comparée avec Celle de 
la France” (Paris, 1878); " L'Influence dela Densité 
de la Population dans la Mortalité des Grandes 
Villes? (75. 1882); “Estudios Medico-Topograficos 
de Sevilla” (Seville, 1888); “Estudios Medico- 
Sociales de Sevilla" (ib, 1883); “Estudios Epidemio- 
logicos Relativos a la Etiologia y Profilaxis del Co- 
lera? (8 vols., preface by Pettenkofer of Munich; 
Seville, 1887); “Le Choléra en Europe Depuis Son 
Origine Jusqu'à Nos Jours” (Paris, 1897; the last- 
named two works received from the Academy of 
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Paris the Prix Bréant of 8,000 francs as well as the 
Pettenkofer prize of 1,500 marks); “La Défense 
Sociale Contre là Tuberculose” (Madrid, 1898); 
* Nouvelles Recherches sur le Rapport Entre Evo- 
lution et Ja Structure Géologique de la Péninsule 
Ibérique et les Eaux  Minérales d'Espagne"; 
“Madrid Bajo el Punto de Vista Medico-Social" (2 
vols., Madrid, 1902-03). 

8. M. K. 

HAUSFREUND, DER. See PERIODICALS. 


HAUSSMANN, DAVID: German physician; 
born at Ratibor, Silesia, July 22, 1889; died at Berlin 
May 20,1908. He received his education in the Jew- 
ish school and in the gymnasium of his native town, 
and also at the universities of Breslau and Berlin. 
He received his degree as doctor of medicine from 
the latter university in 1806. Having served half a 
year as volunteer in the Kaiser Alexander Regi- 
ment in Berlin, he took part as assistant surgeon in 
the war with Denmark in 1864 and in the Austro- 
Prussian war in 1866, and as captain-surgeon in the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870-71. During this last 
campaign he was wounded before Metz. For his 
military services he received the war medals of 1864, 
1866, and 1870-71, the ^ Düppler Sturmkreuz,” and 
the Iron Cross. After his graduation Haussmann 
practised gynecology in Berlin. From 1867 to 1870 
he was prosector at the gynecological hospital of the 
Berlin University. 

Haussmann wasa prolific writer. He contributed 
about sixty essays to the various medical journals, 
among which may be mentioned: Virchow's “ Ar- 
chiv für Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie 
und für Klinische Medizin”; “Berliner Klinische 
Wochenschrift”; “Deutsche Medizinische Woch- 
enschrift?; “Monatsschrift für Geburtskunde”; 
* Archiv für Gynäkologie”; “Zeitschrift für Ge- 
burtshilfe"; and “Centralblatt für Gyniikologie.” 
These essays treat especially of the origin, prophy- 
laxis, and treatment of the infection and diseases of 
the embryo during nativity. Haussmann was like- 
wise the author of: “Die Parasiten der Weiblichen 
Sexualorgane,” Berlin, 1870, translated into French 
by P. E. Walther, Paris, 1875; “ Die Lehre von der 
Decidua Menstrualis," Berlin, 1872; “ Die Parasiten 
der Brustdrüse," 2. 1874; “Ueber die Entstehung 
der Uebertragbaren Krankheiten des Wochenbettes, ” 
tb. 1875; “ Ueber das Verhalten der Spermatozoiden 
in den Sexualorganen des Weibes,” 7b. 1879; “Die 
Bindehautinfectionen der Neugeborenen," Stuttgart, 


we 


F. T. H. 


HAVAS, ADOLF: Hungarian dermatologist; 
born in Szt. Gál, Hungary, Feb. 14, 1854; studied in 
Veszprim, Budapest, and Vienna, taking his degree 
as doctor of medicine in 1880. After a postgradu- 
ate course abroad, he returned to Budapest (1883), 
and was made chief of the department for skin and 
venereal diseases in the university hospital. In 1884 
he became privat-docent; in 1902, assistant professor. 
His chief works are: * Malleus Humidus”: “ Lupus 
Vulgaris”; “Sarcoma Idiopathicum Multiplicatum 
Pigmentis Cutis”; * Mycotis Fungoides”; “ Lichen 
Ruber Acuminatus.” He has published several es- 
says in Hungarian and German medical journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Ler.; Pesti Alfred, Magyarország 
Orvosainale Evkönyve, 1395. 


8. L. V. 

HAVILAH (nbn; EbAár: lit. “the sandy 
land”): Name of a district, or districts, in Arabia. 
According to I Sam. xv. 7, Saul smote the Ama- 
lekites from Havilah to Shur (the region of the 
* wall"), *overagainst Egypt"; the Ishmaelitesare 
also placed in the same locality (Gen. xxv. 18), which 
will thus correspond with the northern part of Ara- 
bia, the * Melukhkha or “Salt Desert” of the cune- 
iform inscriptions. In Gen. x. 29and I Chron. i. 28, 
on the other hand, Iavilah is a son of Joktan, asso- 
ciated with Sheba and Ophir in thesouthern portion 
of the peninsula. As, however, the Assyrian in- 
scriptions show that the power of Sheba extended 
as far north as the frontiers of Babvlonia, it is not 
necessary to transplant Havilah from the north to 
the south, more especially as Mesha (Gen. x. 80) is 
probably the Assyrian “ Mas,” the northern desert of 
Arabia. The Havilah of Gen. ii. 11 is certainly to 
be sought in this direction, since the Pison, which 
* compassed ” it, was, like the Euphrates and Tigris, 
a river of Eden, the Babylonian “Edin,” or the 
Chaldean plain. It is said that it produced gold, 
bdellium, and the “shoham” stone. This last has 
been identified by some Assyriologists with the 
“samtur” stone of the monuments, which was found 
in Melukhkha. Glaser makes bdellium the exuda- 
tion of the balsam-trec. 

It is questionable whether the Cushite Havilah 
mentioned in Gen. x. 7 is to be looked tor in Arabia 
or Africa. Arabian tribes migrated to the opposite 
coasts of Africa in early times. The fact, however, 
that Raamah, Sheba, and Dedan are coupled with 
Havilah is in favor of Arabia; and Havilah, like 
Sheba, might geographically be described as both 
Joktanite, or southern, and Cushite, or northern, 

Havilah was identified by Bochart and Niebuhr 
with Khaulan in Tehamah, between Mecca and Sana; 
by Gesenius with the Khaulotei of Strabo in north- 


ern Arabia; and by IXautzsch with Huwailah on the 


Persian Gulf; while the supposed African Havilah 
has been found in the Aualis of Ptolemy and Pliny, 
now Zeila. Glaser places it in Yemama (central 
and northeastern Arabia) from which gold was 
"almost exclusively "-brought in ancient times. 
Ball has pointed out a statement of the Arabie wri- 
ter Yakut that Hawil was the dialect spoken uot 
only by the people of Mahrah in the south, but also 
by “the descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham.” 
E. G. H. A. H. S. 
HAVILIO, SIMON BEN JUDAH. See Ha- 
BILLO, SIMON BEN JUDAI BEN DAVID. 
HAVOTH-JAIR (vw pin = “the tent-vil- 
lages of Jair ”): Certain villages or towns on the cast 
of the Jordan in Bashan and in Gilead, named after 
their conquerors. 1. The towns of Jair, son of Ma- 
nasseh, which occupied the whole tract of Argob in 
Bashan (Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14). They were 
sixty in number, and, contrary to the literal signifi- 
cation of their name, were towns well fortified with 
high walls and gates (Deut. iii. 4-5; Josh. xiii. 30; 
I Chron. ii. 28). In the time of Solomon they formed 
a part of Ben-geber’s commissariat district (J Kings 
iv. 18). It appears from this passage that Jair had 
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villages in Gilead, which also were called “ Havoth- 
jair”; and according to l Chron. ii. 22 their num- 
ber was twenty-three. 2. The villages of Jair the 
Gileadite, in Gilead, thirty in number (Judges x. 4). 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 
HAVRE: French seaport, on the estuary of the 
Seine. It has a population of 118,478, of whom 
about 50 are Jews (1908). In 1850 a dozen Jewish 
families united for the celebration of Rosh ha-Shanah 
and Yom Kippur, in an apartment at No. 33 Rue 
Royale. The community was created by a minis- 
terial decree in 1852, and its synagogue, at No. 42 
Rue Dauphine, was dedicated by Chief Rabbi Isidor. 
In 1869 the community, having increased in num- 
bers, built a temple on the Rue du Grand Croissant, 
which also was dedicated (1864) by Chief Rabbi 
Isidor. In 1870 the community was included in the 


rabbinical district of Rouen. 
E. C. J. Ka. 


HAWAIIAN (formerly Sandwich) IS- 
LANDS: Group of twelve islands in the North 
Pacific Ocean, cight of which are inhabited. They 
have a population of 154,000 (1902), of whom about 
100are Jews. Asthe territory of Hawaii the islands 
were annexed to the United States in 1898. 

The first Jew who visited Hawaii was A. S. Grin- 
baum, who arrived in Honolulu in 1856; a few years 
later the firm of M. S. Grinbaum & Co. was estab- 
lished. It is still in existence, and is one of the 
largest wholesale houses in the territory. After the 
overthrow of Queen Liliuokalani in 1898 a number 
of Jews settled there. In 1901 the first Hebrew con- 
gregation of Honolulu was formed, under the presi- 
dency of S. Ehrlich (vice-president, Elias Peck); it 
numbers forty members (1908). Four Jewish wed- 
dings have been solemnized under the Jewish rit- 
ual by visiting rabbis having special authorization. 
The cemetery was consecrated Aug. 24, 1902, by 
Rudolph T. Coffee and by 8. Ehrlich, president of the 
cemetery association. A scroll of the Law, said to 
be of ancient origin, was owned by King Kalakaua; 
it is used in the services on holy days. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Coffee, Jews and Judaism in the Hawaiian 
Islands, in The Menorah, xxxiii. 259; American Hebrew, 
lxxi. 600. 

A. R. I. C. 

HAWK: The rendering of y3 given by the Eng- 
lish versions; it is enumerated among the unclean 
birds in Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15. The Hebrew 
word, to which is added “after its kind," may des- 


ignate any of the smaller diurnal birds of prey, 
which are numerous in Palestine. Of the Futeent- 


de the kestrels (7innunculus alaudarius and Tin- 
nunculus cenchris) are very common in Palestine. 
Others, less numerous, are the hobby-hawk (Faico 
subbuteo), the Eleonora falcon (Falco eleonore), etc. 
In Job xxxix. 26 the hawk is described as stretch- 
ing its wings “toward the south,” in reference to the 
migratory habits of the smaller birds. 

In the Talmud (Hul. 42a) the hawk is said to kill 
small birds, while another bird, the “ gas,” kills large 
ones. The latter term may denote the Falco islan- 
dicus, used in hunting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram. Natural History of the Bible, p. 
189; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 164. 


J. I. M. C. 


HAWKERS AND PEDLERS. — Biblical 
Data: In primitive countries trading was monopo- 
lized by traveling merchants. Palestine, an agricul- 
tural country, knew the traders mostly as foreigners, 
chiefly Canaanites (Hosea xii. 8; Isa. xxiii. 8; Prov. 
xxxi. 24; Job xl 80). The Hebrew uses either 
smo (Gen. xxiii. 16) or bays (I Kings x. 25; Ezek. 
xxvii.; Cant. iii. 6), both of which mean originally 
“the wanderer.” Aversion to the foreigner, and the 
narrow prejudices of the farmer, who considered the 
protit of the merchant ill-gotten, combined to repre- 
sent the hawker as dishonest. Hosea speaks of the 
trafficker in whose hands are “ the balances of deceit” 
(xii. 8 [A. V. 7]); and the term for “slanderer " bin 

'5*) meant originally a “traveling merchant” (Prov. 
xi. 13, xix. 16). The same idea appears in the verse 
“A merchant will hardly keep himself from doing 
wrong; andan huckster shall not be freed from sin " 
(Ecclus. [Sirach] xxvi. 29). The articles in which 
the pedler dealt in those days were evidently man- 
ifold. Nehemiah speaks of “the fish and all man- 
ner of ware” which the “rokelim” brought to town 
(xiii. 16); but in this case he may, perhaps, refer 
exclusively to provisions. Canticles iii. 6 seems to 
indicate that spices were a staple commodity of the 
ambulant trader; and the Talmud (B. B. 22a) ex- 
pressly states that they were. 

In Rabbinical Literature: With the loss of 
their national independence and their gradual dis- 
persion into foreign lands, the Jews resorted more 
and more to commerce, The pedler carried all kinds 
of merchandise in his boxes; Johanan ben Nuri is 
called, in allusion to his wide learning, “the peuler’s 
box” (*kuppat ha-rokelim ”; Git. 67a). In Cant. 
R. iii. 6 “the powders of the merchant ” is explained 
as a figure for the blessings of Jacob, the source 
of all blessing, like the box of the merchant which 
contains all kinds of spices. Spices 
wereimported from distant lands, and 
since patriarchal times had been car- 
ried by Arabian caravans (Gen. xxxvii. 25). In an 
allegorical introduction to a sermon R. Alexander 
asks: *Who wishes to buy elixir of life?" ('Ab. 
Zarah 19b), which question evidently has reference 
to the spice-pedlers' custom of announcing their 
wares in the streets. The Talmud decides that the 
resident merchants of a town have no right to inter- 
fere with the trade of the pedlers, for Ezra ordained 
that pedlers should be permitted to sell their goods 
in the cities so that cosmetics might be available to 
the daughters of Israel (B. B. 224; Shulhan 'Aruk, 


Hoshen Mishpat, 156, 6). The opportunities for 
intrigues afforded to pedlers are freonently referred 


to (Yeb. 63b; but see Rabbinovicz ad (oc.; idem, 
Hiddushim, iv. 13). 

The trade of the pedler seems to have been consid- 
ered very profitable; R. Judah (4th cent.) said that the 
prosperity of the pedlers is due to the merit of Jacob 
(Cant. R. iii. 6) The character of the pedler, how- 
ever, is not highly esteemed. His most prominent 
characteristic is garrulity. In defense of the brev- 
ity of the Mishnah the Talmud says: “Tue Mishnah 
is not supposed to enumerate every case in the style 
of a pedler " (B. B. 22a). The Hebrew “ rakil ? (slan- 
der) is derived from “rokel” (pedler), because the 
talebearer is like a pedler who ingratiates himself 


Spices. 


Hawkers 
Hayem 


with his customers by telling one what another 
says about him (Yer. Peah 16a; comp. Sifra, ed. 
Weiss, 89a). 
In Medieval and Modern Times: The 
primitive state of western Europe during the earlier 
part of the Middle Ages did not permit the develop- 
ment of regular trading centers. Articlesof luxury 
and the produetsof foreign countries were brought to 
Germany and eastern Europe by traveling merchants, 
who also exported amberand other goods, and espe- 
cially slaves. This trade, at least after the cighth cen- 
tury, was principally carried on by Jews. The char- 
ter of Henry IV., issued to the Jews of Speyer (1090), 
and confirmed by Frederick I. and Frederick II., 
emphasizes their freedom to deal in all kinds of 
merchandise within the limits of the empire (* Zeit- 
schrift für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland," i. 
65 et seq.). The rise of city settlements, where Jews 
lived almost exclusively up to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, and the restriction of 
In Country the latter to money-lending, seem to 
Districts. have curtailed the opportunities for 
peddling; at all events legislation, 
while very detailed about interest and pledges, has 
nothing to say about the peddling trade. But when 
the Jews, by the end of the fifteenth century, were 
forced to livein vitlagesand small towns, it wasneces- 
sary for them to seek a livelihood beyond the places 
of their residence. They went to the villages to buy 
hides, wool, and produce, and sold various kinds of 
merchandise, chiefly dry-goods. References to the 
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Polish Jewish Hawker, Seventeenth Century. 
(After Kohut, t Gesch. der Deut. Juden?) 


pedler are frequent from that period down to modern 
times, when Kompert idealized him in his novel 
“Der Dorfgeher," and Moriz Oppenheim painted 
the touching scene of the departure of the “ Dorf- 
ginger” from his home. The calling was not very 
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lucrative, and was often beset with dangers from 
the inclemency of the weather and from highway 
robbers and marauders, Two striking illustrations 
of thisare found in the responsa of Menahem Mendel 
Krochmal (*Zemah Zedek,” Nos. 42, 98). For the 
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Jewish Hawker of Hamburg, Eighteenth Century. 
(After Suhr.) 


representation of a German Jewish hawker of the 

early sixteenth century see Jew. EiNcvc. iv. 290. 
Very frequently the Jews would peddle in the 
cities from which, as residents, they had been ex- 
pelled, but in which they might transact business 
during the day when provided witha passport. The 
regular shopkeepers of the cities naturally cpposed 
this competition, and in the course of the cighteenth 
century frequent instances occur in which cities or 
countries from which the Jews were excluded pro- 
hibited even their temporary presence as pediers. 
Such orders were issued by Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony, July 10, 1719, and Aug. 16, 1746 ( Codex 
Augusteus,” i. 1899, 2d division, p. 1167; Von Rönne 
and Simon,“ Die Verhültnisse der Ju- 


Restric- den im Preuss. Staat," pp. 827, 911, 
tions on Breslau, 1848), and repeatedly since 
Peddling. 1719 by the council of the free city of 


Nördlingen. Exceptions were made in 
favor of pedlers of goods which could not be bought 
in the regular shops of the city. Thus the Jews were 
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ee asss 
forbidden to rent warehouses in the cities or to ap- 
pear on the street with a pedler's bag (*Zwerch- 
sack”). On entering a city they were obliged to re- 
port to the police, who detailed a guard to watch 
them during their stay within it (L. Müller, “Aus 
Fünf Jahrhunderten," pp. 107 et seg., Nordlingen, 
1899). ‘The same prohibition against peddling was 
issued April 5, 1717, by the emperor Charles VI. 
for the cities of Brünn and Olmütz, whence the 
Jews had been expelled in 1454 (D'Blvert, “Zur 
Gesch. der Juden in Mähren und Oesterreichisch- 
Schlesien," pp. 95, 100, Brünn, 1895) When, 
through the influence of the French Revolution, the 
restrictions on both the residence and the traffic of 
the Jews were relaxed, the local authorities endeav- 
ored to check Jewish settlements by restricting ped- 
dling. The Swiss canton of Aargau issued various 
orders, especially that of Dec. 22, 1804, by which 
peddling was restricted to absolute necessities (Hal- 
ler, “Die Rechtliche Stellung der Juden im Kanton 
Aargau," p. 70, Aargau, 1901) In Munich the 
“u Kurfürst,” as a means of checking the increase of 
Jews in the capital, had already (Oct. 16, 1786) pro- 
hibited peddling by them (Taussig, * Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Bayern," p. 67, Munich, 1874). 

During the nineteenth century, when the move- 
ment toward a gradual emancipation of the Jews 
began, it was frequently stipulated that the Jews 

must abandon peddling and engage 

In the inmore productive occupations before 
Nineteenth being admitted to civil and political 

Century. rights. Thus the edict of June 10, 

1813, established for Bavaria the prin- 
ciple that a license to marry should not be issued to 
those who engaged in “Schacherhandel” (* Regie- 
rungsblatt," 1818, p. 921; Heimberger, * Die Staats- 
kirehenrechtliche Stellung der Isr. in Bayern,” p. 
182, Freiburg-im-Breisgau and Leipsic, 1894). The 
same position was taken Oct. 29, 1828, by the elect- 
orate of Hesse (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1898, pp. 309 
èt seg.) Which was the first country in Germany to 
grant to the Jews full equality—from which, how- 
ever, pedlers were excluded. A similar regulation 
was made by the Prussian government in the tempo- 
rary law for the Jews of the province of Posen issued 
June 1, 1838 (* Gesetzessammlung, " 1883, p. 66; Von 
Rönne and Simon, l.c. p. 808), which allowed only 
naturalized Jews to engage in peddling. A law 
of Mecklenburg dated Feb. 22, 1818, allowed the 
Jews full freedom in this respect, but expressed the 
hope that the peddling trade would cease within a 
short time (Donath, * Gesch. der Juden in Mecklen- 
burg," p. 170, Leipsic, 1874). In more recent times 
anti-Semitism used restrictions against peddling as 
ameans of depriving the poorest class among the 
Jewsof a livelihood. This was donein Rumania by 
the law of March 17-29, 1884, which prohibited 
peddling in the cities of anything except agricul- 
tural produce, and restricted it in rural communities 
by making it dependent on a license issued by the 
village authorities (Edmond Sincerus [E. Schwarz- 
feld], “Les Juifs en Roumanie,” pp. 65 et seg., Lon- 
don, 1901). An Austrian law of Feb. 25, 1902 (85 
59-60), affecting commerce was inspired by the same 
motives. 

With the influx of German Jews into America the 


Hawkers 
Hayem 


icine 


Jewish pedler became a familiar figure throughout 
the United States. The immigrants, in most in- 
stances poorand knowing no particular trade, would 
receive goods from their countrymen or relatives on 
credit and sell them in rural districts until they had 
carned enough to open a store. Since the arrival 
of the Russian Jews in 1882 the practise of selling 
goods on the instalment plan (custom-peddling) has 
developed among them; while in the large cities 
some have sought a living as hucksters or by sell- 
ing small household wares from push-carts. D. 


HA-YEHUDI. See PERIODICALS. 


HAYEM, ARMAND-LAZARE: French au- 
thor; born in Paris July 24, 1845; died there 1889; 
son of Simon Hayem. Hayem forsook commerce 
for literature and politics. In the last years of the 
empire he openly advocated Republican doctrines, 
and in 1871 was elected “conseiller général” for the 
canton of Montmorency. He was an unsuccessful 
candidate at the elections of Feb., 1876 and 1881. 
Hayem was an adherent to the doctrines of Prou- 
dhon, and published several political brochures. He 
was also the author of: * Le Mariage," 1872 (2d ed., 
1876); “Le Collier,” 1881; "L'Etre Social,” 1881; 
“La Science, l'Homme au XIXeme Siècle,” 1885; 
“Te Don Juanisme," 1886; “Don Juan d'Armana,? 
1886; * Vérités et Apparences," 1891. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Vapereau, Dic- 
tionnaire Universel des Contemporains. 

sS. V. E. 

HAYEM, CHARLES: French collector and 
art patron; born in Paris in 1889; died there May 
18, 1902; eldest son of Simon Hayem. His wife 
was the daughter of Adolphe Franck, and her salon 
wasa center forartisisand writers. Hayem's gift of 
forty-six paintings by the foremost living French 
artists, together with many objects of art, to the 
museum of the Palais Luxembourg earned him the 
title of “Benefactor of French Art.” 

s. E. A. 

HAYEM, GEORGES: French physician; born 
in Paris Nov. 25, 1841; son of Simon Hayem. He 
became doctor of medicine in 1868, and later “ agré- 
gé” of the faculty of Paris. In 1879 he was ap- 
pointed professor of therapeutics and materia medica 
at the Saint Antoine hospital, and in 1886 was elected 


the author of many important medical works, and 
has made extensive researches in the pathology of 
the blood. He is a specialist on stomach disorders, 
and has achieved some success in the cold-water treat- 
ment of cholera. His most important works are: 
“Des Hémorragies Intra-Rachidiennes, 71872; “ Re- 
cherches sur l’ Anatomie Pathologique des Atrophies 
Musculaires,” 1877; “Cours de Thérapeutique Ex- 
perimentale,” 1882; “Leçons de Thérapeutique,” 
1887-93; “Du Sang et de Ses Alterations Ana- 
tomiques,” 1889; (with Winter) “Du Chimisme 
Stomacal,” 1891. As the editor of the " Revue des 
Sciences Médicales en France et à l'Etranger? from 
1873 to 1898, Hayem contributed articles on allied 
subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie ; Vapereau, Dic- 
tionnaire Universel des Contemporains; Nouveau La- 
rousse Ilustre. 


S V. E. 


We 


a member of the Academy of Medicine. He is. 
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HA-YO'EZ. See PERIODICALS. by the order of the common council, hangs in the 


HA-YONAH. SEE PERIODICALS. 


RAYS: Family which emigrated from Holland 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century and set- 
tled in and near New York city. Records exist of six 
brothers: (1) Jacob, (2) Judah, (3) Isaac, (4) Solomon, 
(5) Abraham, and (0) David, whose sons were iden- 
tified with the colonial cause during the Revolu- 
tionary war, and whose descendants are scattered 
throughout the United States. 

1. Jacob Hays: Naturalized in1728. A record 
exists of the lease of property to him in Rye, N. Y., 
and his name appears among those active in erecting 
the first building for the Congregation Shearith 
Israel, New York city, in 1730. EHissons were farm- 
ers in Westchester county, New York. 


governor's room, City Hall, New York, His grand. 
son, William Jacob Hays (b. 1830; d. 1875), be- 
came known as a painter of animal pictures. 

Benjamin Etting Hays: Farmer at Pleasant. 
ville, N. Y.; born 1779; died 1858. Though observ- 
ing strictly the tenets of Judaism, he was known by 
his neighbors as * Uncle Ben, the best Christian in 
Westchester county." David Hays: Eldest son 
of the preceding; born 1920; died 1897. Ie was 
for many years treasurer of the College of Pharmacy 
of the City of New York. He married Judith Sal- 
zedo Peixotto, and the old family homestead at 
Pleasantvile is now the property of their eldest 
son. : 

Daniel Peixotto Hays: Lawyer; eldest son of 
the preceding; born at Pleasantville, N. Y., 1854. 


Michael Hays (of Holland) 


| 


Jacob Solomon Isaac Judah 
(d. 1165) (d. 1768) 
[ 
David 4 others Baruch Andrew Michael | 
(1732-1812) Í Solomon Michael Samuel Moses Caty ¢others 
= Esther Etten Joseph Moses | (b. 1750) (1764-1839) Michael =(1) Abra- 
or Etting (d. 1834) Judah 3chil- | = Richea (1739- ham Sar- 
(of Baltimore) = Rebec- =... dren 3 children Gratz 1805) zedas 
ca Ann Levy | (2) Jacob 
| 6 chil- Jacobs 
3 chil- 5 chil- dren 
Jacob Benjamin Etting 7 others ARS us Isaac 5 others David 
(1172-1848) (b. 2779) (3796-1873) Sarzedas 
= ( 1 Jos — Sarah Meyers — Sarah Minis 
(2? see 
(3) Maria -— 
Post 
| 3chil- Frank Isaac 
9 children dren | Minis 
2chil- = Emma 
dren Wood 
David (1820-97) 4 others ; 
= Judith Peixotto 4 children 
Daniel Peixotto Benjamin Franklin Rachel Peixotto 4 others 
= Rachel Hershfield = Anna Zemansky = Cyrus L. Sulzberger 
6 children 4 children 3 children 
E. N. S. 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF Tur Hays FAMILY. 


Benjamin Hays: Member of Westchester 
County Militia (J. A. Roberts, “New York in the 
Revolution”). His house at Bedford, with that of 
David Hays, was burned during the Royalist raid 
upon that town in July, 1779 (Rev. Robert Bolton, 
" Hist. of the County of Westchester ”). 

Michael Hays: Resident of Pleasantville, West- 
chester county, where in 1785 he bought a large 
estate. He served upon various important colonial 
committees (“Calendar of New York Historical 
Manuscripts”; “Public Papers of Governor Clin- 
ton, 1777-1804”). He bequeathed his estate to his 
brother, David Hays. 

David Hays: Born 1782; died 1812; married 
Esther Etting (or Etten) of Baltimore, 

Jacob Hays: Eldest son of the preceding; born 
1772; died 1849. He was high constable of New 
York city from 1802 to 1849. His portrait, painted 


He was appointed chairman of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission (1898), and was elected presi- 
dent of the village of Pleasantville (1898), of the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association of New York 
(1879), and of Temple Israel, Harlem, New York 
city (1889). 

2. Judah Hays: Owner of the sixteen-gun ship 
“Duke of Cumberland” (1760); naturalized in 1729. 
Moses Michael Hays: Son of the preceding; born 
1739; died 1805. |. He resided in Newport, and after- 
ward in Boston, where he became grand master of 
the Masonic Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. Among 
the grandsons of Judah Hays were David Sarzedas 
and Judah Touro. David Sarzedas served as first 
lieutenant in the Georgia Brigade in the Revolution- 
ary war (White’s “Statistics of Georgia"). Judah 
Touro became known throughout America ag a 
philanthropist. 


Ha-Yo'ez 
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3. Isaac Hays: Freeman of New York city 
1748). 
ae Hays: Eldest son of the preceding. 

John Hays: Son of the preceding; mayor of 
Cumberland, Md, (1852-53). 

Samuel Hays: Brother of the preceding; born 
1764: died 1889. He removed to Philadelphia and 
married Richea Gratz. 

Isaac Hays: Physician; son of the preceding; 
born 1796; died 1879. He was. president of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (1865- 
1809), and was one of the founders of the Frank- 
iin Institute and the American Medical Association. 
He was the author of that association’s code of 
ethics, which has since been adopted by every state 
and county medical society in the United States. 
Ho edited the * American Journal of Medical Science " 
from 1827 to 1869, when his son, Isaac Minis 
Hays, one of the secretaries of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, became his associate. In 1843 
he established the “Medical News”; in 1874 the 
“Monthly Abstract of Medical Science.” He was 
also editor of Wilson’s “American Ornithology,” 
Hoblyn’s “Dictionary of Terms Used in Medicine 
and the Collateral Sciences,” Lawrence’s “Treatise 
on Diseases of the Eye," and Arnott's “ Physics." 

4. Solomon Hays: Merchant freeman (1742). 
He had three sons. 

Baruch Hays: Sonof the preceding; served as 
first lieutenant in the Revolutionary war (* Calendar 
of New York Historical Manuscripts"). John 
Hays: Son of Baruch Hays; born 1770; died 1880. 
John Mays was one of the pioneers of Illinois. He 
was sheriff of St. Clair county, 1708-1818; was ap- 
pointed collector of internal revenue for Illinois 
territory by President Madison in 1814; and became 
Indian agent at Fort Wayne in 1822. 

Andrew Hays: Son of Solomon Hays. He re- 
moved to Canada, and was one of the founders of 
theShearith Israel Synagogue, Montreal (1768). His 
son, Moses Judah Hays, became prominent in 
municipal affairs. He organized Montreal's first 
water-works and was chief commissioner of police. 

5 and 6. Abraham and David Hays foughtin 
the colonial cause in the Revolutionary war (James 
A. Roberts, “New York in the Revolution”; * Offi- 
cers and Men of New Jersey in the Revolutionary 
War"), but nothing is known of their descendants, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Burghers and F'reemen of New York; Jour- 
nal of the Legislative Council of the Colony of New York, 
1001-1776 ; Dawson, Westehester County During the Ameri- 
can Revolution; Mason, Reminiscences of Newport; New 
York Historical Society Collections: Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc.; Appleton’s Encyc. of American Biogra- 
phy; David T. Valentine, History of the City of New York; 
John Reynolds, The Pioneer History of lllinois. 

A. R. H. 8. 

HAYYAT, JUDAH BEN JACOB: Spanish 
cabalist; lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Himself one of the exiles from Spain, he de- 
scribesin vivid colors his sufferings and those of his 
brethren (preface to his “Minhat Yehudah") In 

the winter of 1493 Hayyat and his family, with 250 

other Spanish refugees, were ordered to leave Lis- 

bon. For four months the ship on which they had 
embarked remained at sea. as no port would allow 
the Jews to land for fear of the plague. Finally, 
the vessel was captured by Biscayan pirates, plun- 


dered, and taken to Malaga. The officials of that 
port would allow the Jews neither to land nor to 
depart; nor were provisions given them. They 
were, however, visited by priests who came on 
board every day to preach Christianity. Driven by 
hunger, hundreds were converted. Hayyat’s wife 
died of starvation, and he himself lay between life 
and death. 

At last the Malaga authorities allowed the Jews 
to setsailfor Africa. Hayyatsettled in Berbera, but 
there a new calamity befell him. A Mohammedan, 
a native of Spain, testified that, during the rejoi- 
cings at the conquest of Granada, Hayyat had ordered 
his flock to drag through the streets the effigy of 
Mohammed. Accordingly he was thrown into a dun- 
geon, and was offered the alternatives of death or the 
adoption of Islam, After forty days of incarcera- 
tion he was ransomed by the Jews of Luza, to whom 
he presented two hundred volumes from his library. 
He then went to Fez; but & famine which raged 
there was so severe that he was compelled to turn a 
hand-mill for a piece of bread scarcely fit for a dog. 
At night he slept upon the ash-heaps of the town. 
After many struggles and sufferings he reached 
Italy and settled at Mantua. 

Hayyat was one of the greatest cabalists of his 
time. At the request of Joseph Jabez of Mantua, 
he wrote a commentary on * Ma'areket ha-Elahut," 
a cabalistic system of theology, attributed to Perez 
ben Isaac. This work, together with the text, was 
published at Ferrara in 1557, under the title * Min- 
hat Yehudah." In the preface, in which the events 
of his stormy life are narrated, he glorifies the 
Cabala,and advises its students concerning the works 
to be consulted on that subject. According to him, 
Isaac ibn Latif is to be relied upon in everything 
except in Cabala, “in which he stands only upon one 
foot"; and Abraham Abulafia is a mere swindler. 
Hayyat recommends: the “Sefer Yezirah," which he 
attributes to the tanna R. Akiba; the “ Bahir"; the 
works of Joseph Gikatilla; those of Shem-Tob de 
Leon; the “ Sodot ” of Nahmanides; and the writings 
of Menahem Recanati, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Introduction to Ma‘areket ha-Elahut; Con- 
forte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 80a; De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. 
Worterh. p. 72: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
149; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 231, 877 ; Steinsehneider, Cut. Bodl. col. 
1300; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 396. 

K. I. BR. 


HAYYIM (lit. “life”): A common prænomen 
among the Jews, especially during the Middle Ages. 
In its Latin form it occurs on the Hebrew mosaic of 
Kafr Kenna as moa, je. “Vita” (* Pal. Explor. 
Fund Statement," 1901, p. 877), and in the Jewish 
catacombs of Venosa (also 3*3 ; Ascoli, * Inserizioni," 
No. 91). The Greek B ra occurs upon an inscription 
at Gallipoli (* C. I. G.” No. 2014); it may be the name 
of a Jewess. In early transcriptions * Hay yim" oc- 
curs in various forms: in Spain, as * Aim" (Jacobs, 
“Sources,” p. 151), or *Haym" (db. No. 1298); in 
Germany, as *Hayum" (*Zeit. Gesch. des Ober- 
rheing,” xv. 44), * Heyum ” (Löwenstein, * Juden in 
der Kurpfalz," p. 298), * Heium " (2d p. 299), and, 
in later times, “Chajim” ; in France, as “ Haguin," 
* Haquin." * Hagin,” * Chakin " (“Sefer ha-Yashar," 
& 27), ^ Hakinet," *Haquinet" (“R. E. J." i. 68), 
" Hakinet,? “Chakinet”; in England, as “Hagin” 
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(*^Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.” i. 156)and “Agim” (Jacobs, | eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He wrote: 


“Jewish [deals,” p. 216). 

The Latin “Vita” occurs in various forms. 
* Vitalis" was a name used by Christians of the first 
century; from this come * Vital" (btw, Würzburg, 
1298) and ub" (Bonn, 1388); and from this, * Vida” 
(Worms, 1349) and the later * Veitel." It occurs in 
Provence and Catalonia with the addition of a pre- 
fix, as “Anvidal.” “Vida” also occurs as a femi- 
nine name, or, synonymously, as “Zoe” ONY, Ww. 
Zunz, *G. S," ii. 61) Other forms of the same 
name are * Vives” (yv, t»2*, Germany, 13th cent. ; 
t" "Or Zarua^"), “ Vivis," “Viva” (Majorca, 
1991; “R. I. J.” xiv. 261), “Vivo” (De Meaux 
=Jehiel of Paris, this form being often a transla- 
tiou of *Jehiel") In the later Middle Ages the 
forms “Vivant” (^ R. E. J.” i. 69) and * Vivian” 
occur (Zunz, * G. S.” ii. 35). As “caritatives” there 
are * Vivelin ” (poti, Nuremberg, 1298) and “ Vivel- 
man ? (mob, Bamberg, 1998). In Italy the old form 
“Vita” was used. 

It is interesting to notethat in Germany the name 
became “ Hain? (* Hain” or * Heine Goldschmidt ” 
= “Hayyim Hamelin”); and the family name of the 
poet is a derivative of this by way of “ Heine-mann ” 
(Freudenthal, in * Monatsschrift,” xlv. 460). “ Hay- 
yim" was also one of the names given to those who 
had recovered from an illness (Zunz, * Namen des 
Juden." p. 51). In modern usage its secular paral- 
lel is “Henry.” It also forms the basis of the sur- 
names * Hyam,” * Hyams,” * ITiam," and * Hayem." 

G. 

HAYYIM (First Rabbi of Berlin). See Ber- 
LIN. 

HAYYIM, AARON IBN (the Younger): 
Rabbi at Hebron, later at Smyrna; grandson of 
Aaron ben Abraham ibn Hayyim, author of the 
“Korban Aharon.” He was one of the victims of 
the earthquake which occurred in Smyrna in July, 
1688. Considered one of the most prominent Tal- 
mudists of his time, he was consulted on ritual ques- 
tions, and his decisions are quoted by Mordecai ha- 
Levi (in the “Darke No‘am”), by Abraham Amigo, 
by Solomon ben Benjamin ha-Levi (in “ Leb Shelo- 
moh”), by Benveniste (in the “ Keneset ha-Gedolah ”), 
and by many other of his contemporaries. Accord- 
ing to Azulai, Ibn Hayyim was the author ofa com- 
mentary on **En Ya'ukob,? which is, however, no 
longer in existence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai. Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 9; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, p. 136; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 80. 


J. I. Bn. 

HAYYIM, ABIGDOR: Talmudist; lived in 
the eighteenth century. He was the author of 
“Perl ‘Ez Hayyim” (Amsterdam, 1742), containing 
responsa, annotations to Maimonides’ “Yad ha- 
Hazakah” and to the “ Arba‘ Turim,” and sermons 
arranged in the order of the Sabbatical sections. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 819; Fürst, 
he Jud. i. 156; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 


S. S. I. Bn. 
HAYYIM, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM BEN 
Hayy. 


HAYYIM ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH 
LOB: Russian preacher; lived at Moghilef in the 


“Milhamah be-Shalom,” the history of Joseph and 
his brethren, Sklow, 1795 (see Drama, HEBREW); 
“Pat Lehem,” a commentary on Bahya’s “ Hobot 
ha-Lebabot,” which together with the text is called 
“Simhat Lebab,” Sklow, 1808; “Sidduro shel Shab- 
bat,” cabalistic reflections on the prayers for Sab- 
bath, Poryck, 1818; “Sha‘ar ha-Tefillah," a cabal- 
istic homily on prayer, Sudilkov, 1873. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i 156-157; Zedner, Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 181-182; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Se- 
farim, pp. 170, 332; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 822. 


H. R. M. SEL. 


HAYYIM, ABRAHAM ISRAEL. See Is. 
RAEL lMavvrw ABRAHAM. 

HAYYIM, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH IBN: 
Spanish scholar and scribe of the thirteenth century. 
He wrote a Spanish treatise on the preparation of 
gold-foil and colors for miniatures; also a treatise, 
probably in Hebrew, on the Masorah and on the 
crowned letters in the scroll of the Pentateuch (De 
Rossi, “Cat. Parma,” No. 945) © Steinschneider 
(* Jewish Literature," p. 328, note 53) identifies Ibn 
Hayyim with Abraham ben Hayyim, the French 
liturgist; but, according to De Rossi (“ Dizionario," 
i. 6), Ion Hayyim wrote his first treatise in Spanish. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y isracl, p. 26; 

Fuenn, Aenesct Yisrael, p. 2i. 

G. M. Seu. 

HAYYIM BEN BEZALHBHEL: German Tal. 
mudist; died at Friedberg on the Shabu*ot festival, 
1588. He was the eldest of the four sons of Beza- 
leel ben Hay yim, and spent his youth at Posen, the 
native city of the family (comp. * Monatsschrift,” 
xiii. 971). He and Moses Isserles studied with Sha- 
lom Shakna, whose methods of teaching Hayyim 
largely adopted. He began his literary activity at 
Worms, where he had gone in 1549; and, appar- 
ently, he succeeded his uncle Jacob ben Hay yim as 
rabbi in that city, after Jacob’s death in 1563 (comp. 
his introduction to * Mayim Hayyim," printed in 
* Ha-Shiloah," 89). He subsequently went as rabbi 
to Friedberg; in 1578 this district was ravaged 
by a terrible plague, which caused the death of one 
of Hayyim’s servants. In consequence of this oc- 
currence Hayyim and his family were quarantined 
in his house for two months. During this time he 
wrote his ethical work “Sefer ha-Hayyim,” consist- 
ing of five books. 

Hayyim carried on a heated controversy with his 
former schoolfellow Moses Isserles, also indirectly 
aiming at Joseph Caro. 
their attempts to collect the laws found in the Tal- 
mud and other authoritative works in a book suitable 
for the general public. The reasons for his objec- 
tions he set forth in the introduction to his * Mayim 
Hayyim," which includes a criticism of Moses Is- 


serles’ “ Torat ha-Hattot." Hayyimheld thatthrough . 


such codices the study of the Talmud would be 
neglected and the standing of the rabbis injured, 
since every layman 


for the solution of difficult questions. Moreover, 


He did not approve of - 


could turn to these books - 


i 
: 
H 


the writer of such codes would gain too much au- : 


thority over other teachers, whereas every rabbi 
ought to arrive at his decisions independently. Such 
codes, moreover, could not take into account the 
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minhagim of all countries; and this, again, would 


lead to constraint in matters of conscience, since 


every one would have to observe the minhagim ob- 
taining in the place where the author of the code 
in question was living. 

Mayyim's works include: “Sefer ha-Hayyim,” 
Cracow, 1598;, Amsterdam, 1718; Lemberg, 1887; 
“Mayim Hayyim,” Amsterdam, 1711; Lemberg, 
without introduction; “Iggeret ha-Tiyyul,” Scrip- 
tural comments in alphabetical order, Prague, 1605, 
and Offenbach, 1717; “‘Ez ha-Hayyim”; “Be’er 
Mayim Hayyim,” supercommentary to Rashi’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. lit: 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 157; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 39; 
Michael, o HODIE p. 388; Ha-Shiloah, v. 431-439; 
Gal ‘Hd, p. 1. 

m A. PE. 


HAYYIM COHEN. See Conen, Hayyim. 


HAYYIM B. ELIJAH. See Nissim, Hayyim 
p, BLIJAH. 

HAYYIM, ELIJAH IBN: Rabbi of Constan- 
tinople, perhaps the immediate successor of Elijah 
Mizrahi; born about 1532; died in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. In his responsa the date 
1562 is mentioned; another responsum is dated 1601, 
and it appears from the preface that he was more 
than seventy years old at his death. Ibn Hayyimis 
the author of several works, although the following 
only have been preserved: Responsa, part one, under 
the tile mixin nw, and novelle to Ketubot 
(both printed at Constantinople, n.d.); Responsa, 
part two, included with the “Mayim ‘Amukkim” 
(Venice, 1645); “Imre Shefer,” homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch (Venice, 1629; 2d ed. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1712), His only son, Michael, who died at the age 
of twenty, was noted as a scholar, and contributed 


to the last-named work of his father. 
K. L. Gri. 


HAYYIM OF FALAISE (HAYYIM PAL- 
TIEL?): French Biblical commentator of the thir- 
teenth century; grandson of the tosafist Samuel of 
Falaise (Sir Morel), An anonymous commentator 
on the Pentateuch (Munich Ms. No. 62) frequently 
quotes another commentary (DOt/5) on the Penta- 
teuch, the author of which he on one occasion calls 
“my teacher, Hayyim of Falaise”; in other places 
he speaks of “Hayyim,” but more often of “ Hay- 
yim Paltiel" Many passages from Hayyim’s com- 
mentary are given by Isaac b. Judah ha-Levi in his 
"Pa'aneah Raza” (Munich MS. No. 50). The com- 
mentary is called there “Peri ‘Ez Hayyim,” and the 
author is called “Hayyim Paltiel” or, more often, 
“Paltiel Gaon”; he is also mentioned as teacher of 
Isaac b. Judah. Hayyim’s commentary is haggadic 
in character, and shows the author to have possessed 
à thorough knowledge of the Talmud. Contrary to 
Ziemlich’s supposition (* Monatsschrift," xxx. 805), 
Gross concluded that Hayyim of Falaise must not 
be identified with Hayyim Paltiel b. Jacob, rabbi of 
Magdeburg, who corresponded with Meir of Rothen- 
burg and who is quoted by Solomon b. Adret (Re- 
Sponsa, No, 866), On the other hand, Zunz (* Lit- 
craturgesch.” p. 493) mentions ten liturgical pieces 
composed by “Hayyim b. Baruch, called Hayyim 
Paltiel," who may be the same as Hayyim of Fa- 

VI.—18 


laise. Zunz says (l.c.) that he is probably the Hay- 
yim Paltiel of Magdeburg, forgetting that the lat- 
ter's father was called Jacob and not Baruch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ziemlich, in Monatsschrift, xxx. 305 et seq.; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 480 ct seq. - 
B. C. M. SEL. 


HAYYIM GARMON. See GARMON, NEHORAI. 


HAYYIM OF HAMELN. See HAMELN, 
GLUCKEL OF. 


HAYYIM B. HANANEEL HA-KOHEN: 
French tosafist of the second half of the twelfth 
century. He was a pupil of R. Jacob b. Meïr 
(Tam), with whom he discussed legal questions. 
Hayyim was the maternal grandfather of Moses of 
Coucy, author of the “Semag” (“Sefer Mizwot 
Gadol”), and of Nahman ha-Kohen, author of * Nah- 
moni,” quoted in the responsa of Joseph Colon (No. 
149), He is quoted in the Tosafot to Ber. 35a, Pes. 
118a, Kid. 25b, and in other places. He is also men- 
tioned in “ Hag gahot Mordekai,” at the end of tractate 
Ketubot. Though a Kohen, he expressed his will- 
ingness to participate in the funeral of R. Tam, be- 
cause “ great men do not defile” (Ket. 108b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 48; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim : 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 405-406, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1891; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 357. 

J. P. Wr. 


HAYYIM BEN ISAAC REIZES: Head of 
the yeshibah at Lemberg; born 1687; martyred 
May 19,1728. Hayyimand his brother Joshua were 
thrown into prison on the eve of Passover, March 
94, 1728, as the result of being falsely denounced by 
& Jewish convert, who declared they had induced 
him to renounce Christianity. Hayyim and his 
brother were condemned to be burned at the stake, 
but were first tortured with extreme cruelty. Their 
death is commemorated by a special prayer recited 
at Lemberg on the festival of Pentecost. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 64-67; Fuenn, Kene- 

set Yisrael, p. 367. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

HAYYIM BEN ISAAC OF VOLOZHIN 
(HAYYIM VOLOZHINER): Russian rabbi and 
educator; born at Volozhin, government of Wilna, 
Jan. 21, 1749; died there June 14, 1821. Both he 
and his elder brother Simhah (d. 1812) studied under 
R. Aryeh Lób Ginzberg, who was then rabbi of 
Volozhin, afterward under R. Raphael ha-Kohen, 
later of Hamburg. Hayyim ben Isaac was a dis- 
tinguished Talmudist and also a prosperous cloth- 
manufacturer. At the age of twenty-five he was 
attracted by the fame of Elijah Gaon of Wilna, 
whose disciple he became. Submitting to his new 
teacher's method, he began his studies anew, taking 
up again Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, and even Hebrew 
grammar. Hisadmiration for the gaon was bound- 
less, and after his death R. Hayyim virtually 
acknowledged no superior (see Heschel Levin's 
*^* Aliyyot Eliyahu,” pp. 55-56, Wilna, 1889). 

It was with the view of applying the methods of 
his teacher that Hayyim founded, in 1808, the ye- 
shibah of Volozhin, which became the most impor- 
tant of its kind in the nineteenth century. He be- 
gan with ten pupils, young residents of Volozhin, 
whom Hayyim maintained at his own expense. It 


betes 


Hayyim b. Israel 
Hayyim, Pheibel 


is related that his wife sold her jewelry to contribute 
to their maintenance. The fame of the institution 
spread, and the number of its students increased, 
necessitating an appeal to which the Jews of Russia 
generously responded. Hayyim lived to see his 
academy housed in its own building, and to preside 
over a hundred disciples (“Hut ha-Meshullash," re- 

sponsum No. 9). 

Hayyim’s chief work is *Nefesh ha-Hayyim,” 
edited by his son (Wilna, 1824; 2d ed., 1837); it is 
an ethico-cabalistic work, with a distinct anti- Hasidic 
tendency; for, like his master, he was an uncompro- 
mising opponent of the Hasidim. It lays great 
stress on the necessity of conforming to all recog- 
nized religious practises and on the value of the 
study of the Torah, deprecating the antinominian 
tendencies of the Hasidim and the mysticism aud 
affected ecstasy which some consider a good substi- 
tute for piety and learning. His “Ruah Hay yim" 
is a commentary on Pirke Abot, published by 
Joshua Heschel Levin; it includes additions by his 
son R. Isaac, Many of his responsa on halakic sub- 
jects were lost by fire in 1815. His great-grandson, 
however, had incorporated some of them in the col- 
lection entitled * Hut ha-Meshullash " (Wilna, 1882); 
the first twenty-five numbers belong to Hayyim, the 
remainder to R. Hillel of Grodno and to his son R. 
Eliezer Isaac. Some of his responsa are found in 
other works, notably in “Kedushat Yom-Tob” by 
R. Yom-Tob Lipman of Kapulie (2d. 1868). 

Hayyim’s family, which is related to the Rapo- 
port family, has assumed the name of Fried, and 
some of his descendants, bearing that name, now 
reside in America. See VOLOZHIN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 847-349; idem, 
Kiryah Ne’emanah, pp. 156-158; Lewin, 'Aliyyot Eliyahu 
(ed. Stettin), p. 70; Schechter, Studies in Judaism, p. 85, Phila- 
delphia, 1896; Jatzkan, Rabbenu Etiyah mi-Wilua, pp. 
100-106, St. Petersburg. 1901: Ha-Shahar, vi. 96; Eliezer of 
Botoshan. Kin'atSoferim, p. 196; Ahiasaf, 5654, p. 260, and 
5699, p. 81; Reines, Ozar ha-Sifrut, iii; Ha-Kerem, 1887, 
pp. 179-181 : David Tebele, Bet Dawid, Preface, Warsaw, 1851 ; 


AMaginne Erez, Preface. Shklov, 1803; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. pp. 179, 555. 


S. S. P. Wr 
HAYYIM BEN ISRAEL: Spanish philoso- 


pher and author; lived in Toledo about 1272-77; a 
descendant of the Israeli family and a relative 
of Isaac Israeli, author of the astronomical work 
“Yesod ‘Olam.” He wrote a treatise on paradise, 
which exists in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Additamenta to Benjamin of Tudela, 
p. 259; idem, G. S. i. 170; Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
ture, p. 99. 


G. M. K. 


HAYYIM JACOB BEN JACOB DAVID: 
Rabbi of Smyrna; lived in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. According to Michael, he was 
born at Smyrna and was a pupil of Hayyim b. 
Jacob Abulafia, author of “ ‘Ez Hayyim.” He went 
to Safed, the rabbis of which town sent him on a mis- 
sion to North Africa, where he stayed for several 
years: in 1718 he was in Tunis, in 1729 in Algeria. 
Not long after his return he was sent to Europe, and 
while in Holland he published: “ Zeror ha-Hayyim,” 
novellae on the * Yad” of Maimonides (Amsterdam, 
1788); “Samma de-Hayye,” responsa, and notes to 
the four Turim (čb. 1739). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael Or ha-Hayyim, p. 403, No. 877; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 866; Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael, p. 102; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 152, 
8. 8, M. SEL. 


HAYYIM JACOB BEN JUDAH LOB 
SLUTZKI: Russian rabbinical scholar; lived in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He was the 
author of * Nite'e Na‘amanim,” containing the Mid- 
rash Konen with a double commentary —" Zerof ha- 
Kesef," explanatory of the text and giving the par- 
allel passages in Bible and Talmud, and “ Behon 
ha-Zahab,” glosses on the text (Wilna, 1836). Ac- 
cording to Fürst (* Bibl, Jud.” 13, 346), he also wrote 
the following (still unpublished) works: “Pardes 
Rimmonim,” & commentary on the Midrash Me ha- 
Shiloah; “ Nehpah ba-Kesef,” a commentary on the 
Midrash Yonah; “ Retukot ha-Kesef,” a commentary 
on Elijah Wilna's “Darke Eliyahu”; “ Meassef 
ha-Mahanot,” a glossary to difficult words in Tal- 
mud and Midrashim. 

BiBL)OCRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 88£: Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. iii. 346. 

H. R. M. SEL. 

HAYYIM BEN JEHIEL HEFEZ ZAHAB: 
Talmudist of the fourteenth century; died 1314. 
He was a brother of Asher ben Jehiel (Rosh). He 
was educated by his father, Jehiel, and by Samuel 
of Evreux. Some of his responsa, perhaps all, are 
included in the “She’elot u-Teshubot” of Meir 
Rothenburg (ed. Prague, Nos. 188, 189, 241, 249, 
296-298, 839-341, 355, 356, 383, 384, 462-464), with 
the responsa of his brother (ed. Venice, No. 101, 1). In 
one responsum (No. 241) he relates that he often 
officiated as messenger of the community of Rip, 
which Michael has assumed to be Cologne. It is 
doubtful whether the “ Hefez Zahab " belongs to him 
or to his father, Jehiel, whois also known as a writer 
(see Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 127); the signatures to responsa 
Nos. 188 and 189 (ant yan ION |3 Dnm) make it 
probable that Jehiel, the father, was its author. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. G. pp. 38, 422; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 

yim, No. 876. 

S. S. M. Sc. 

HAYYIM B. JOSEPH. See Inn Vives Hay- 
YIM. 

HAYYIM HA-KOHEN: German rabbi; born 
at Prague at the end of the sixteenth century; died 
at Posen about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was the son of Isaac ben Samson ha- 
Kohen, and, on his mother’s side, a grandson of the 
renowned Lów ben Bezaleel, rabbi of Prague. His 
brother Naphtali was rabbi at Lublin, and his sister 
was Eva BACHARACH. From 1628 to 1680 he was 
rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The earliest proof 
of his activity there is a regulation regarding the 
election of representatives of the congregation. Jn 
another document he limits the lectures of learned 
members of the congregation to the hours from 2 
to 4 o'clock on Sabbath afternoon, while he reserves 
the morning hours of the Sabbath to himself. 
Among his hearers was Joseph Hann, who speaks 
highly of him in his “Yosif Omez” (§§ 520, 529, 
729). In 1630 he accepted a call to Posen, where 
also he was held in high esteem (preface to “ Haw- 
wot Yair”). In David Oppenheimer's collection is 
a manuscript written by Hayyim’s nephew and dis- 
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ciple, Samson Bacharach, which contains Hay yim's 
novella and explanations to the four codes of the 
Shullian ‘Aruk. 

pi 1008 d bore ETATE Rabbinen, ii. 25-29 ; 

D. S. Man. 

HAYYIM HA-LEVI: Physician, and chief 
rabbi of the united congregations in the archbishop- 
ric of Toledo. As the chief rabbi, Zulaimah Alfahan, 
did not personally administer his office, but resided 
permanently at Seville, Archbishop D. Pedro Teno- 
rio, Primate of Spain, in 1888 called Hay yim ha-Levi, 
his body physician, to the office of chief rabbi. 
The archbishop ordered the congregations (perhaps 
against their will) and all their individual members 
toacknowledge Hay yim ha-Levi thenceforth as their 
-rabbi and day yan, and to bring all cases before him, 
and not before any other rabbi or dayyan. Those 
disobeying this decree were to be punished by a fine 
of one thousand maravedis, for the benefit of the 
archiepiscopal treasury. This decree (May 17, 1888) 
was sanctioned by the king Dec. 14, 1888, with the 
provision that Hayyim hold office for one year from 
Jan. 1, 1889, and that the congregations receive him 
on the same terms as the previous rabbi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. ii. 577-590 et seq.; Jacobs, Sources, 


pp. 148 et seq. 
G M. K. 


HAYYIM LISKER. Sce Lisker, Havyrw. 


HAYYIM MAL'AK: Polish Shabbethaian 
apitator; lived in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. According to Jacob Emden (* Torat ha- 
Kena’ot,” p. 55), Hayyim was at first named “ Me- 
halek” (the wanderer), because he traveled to Tur- 
key to learn there the Shabbethaian doctrines, which 
name was afterward changed by his followers to 
“Mal’ak” (apostle). Butitseems from Hakam Zebi's 
answer to Saul, rabbi of Cracow (25.), that he was 
called * Mal'ak? before he went to the East. At 
first, like Judah Hasid, Hayyim headed a Hasidic 
sect and did not openly profess Shabbethaianism. 
Later (in 1699), when a large group of Hasidim made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem under the leadership of 
Judah Hasid, Hayyim headed a similar pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem; but while the former went through 
Tyrol and Venice, Hayyim and his companions 
traveled via Constantinople. At Jerusalem Hay- 
yim made the acquaintance of Samuel Primo, Shab- 
bethai Zebi’s secretary, and became a fervent admirer 
of his master. He presided over a small group of 
Shabbethaians, and preached to them Shabbethaian 
doctrines. Emden says -(l.c.) that Hayyim carried 
with him an image of Shabbethai Zcbi and taught 
his followers to worship it. Banished from Jerusa- 
lem, he went to Salonica, where he joined the Dóx- 
MEH, and wandered as a preacher through various 
parts of Turkey. At Constantinople he was excom- 
municated (e. 1708); a year later, when he reappeared 
there, he was banished. He then returned to Po- 
land through Germany, preaching Shabbethaianism 
as he went. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot, ed. Lembere. pp. 
035»; idem, ‘Edut be-Ya'aktob, p.51a; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., 
X. 807 ef seg., 462-4165. . 


K. M. SEL. 


 HAYYIM MARINI. See Marry, Hayym 
SHABBETILAT, 


HAYYIM BEN MENAHEM OF GLOGAU: 
German scholar; lived in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, He wrote a work entitled “ Mar'eh 
ha-Ketab bi-Leshon Ashkenaz we-Rashe Tebot” 
(Berlin, about 1717), a manual, chiefly for the use of 
women, on reading and writing Judseo-German. It 
contains rules of vocalization and abbreviations, the 
correct spellings of names of persons and of Polish 
and German towns, and a Judeo-German vocabu- 
lary. Itis from this werk that EBER BEN PETHA- 
HIAH plagiarized an abridgment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 881; idem, 

Jewish Literature, p. 236. 

D. M. SEL. 

HAYYIM B. MOSES ‘ATTAR: Italian rabbi; 
born at Sale, near Brescia, Italy, 1696: died in Jeru- 
salem 1743. He was educated under the care of his 
grandfather, R. Hayyim. He wrote: “Hefez ha- 
Shem,” novelle on Berakot, Shabbat, Horayot, and 
part of Hullin (Amsterdam, 1732); * Or ha-Hayyim," 
commentary on the Pentateuch (Venice, 1742); * Pe- 
rot Genusar,” or * Peri Toar,” novell on some of the 
halakot of the Yoreh De'ah, and chiefly known for 
its strictures on the “Peri Hadash” of Hezekiah da 
Silva (republished together with the “Or ba-Hay- 
yim" at Amsterdam, 1812). Healso wrote a work en- 
titled “ Rishon le-Ziyyon,” containing: explanations 
of seven passages in Berakot, Mo‘ed Katan, Ta'anit, 
Megillah, Hagigah, Sukkah, Bezah, and of Maimon- 
ides on these tractates; novelle on the Yoreh De‘ah 
(Nos. 240-293), and the rules relating to a double 
doubt, Np'BD DDD; explanations on the prophet- 
ical books and the Hagiographa (Constantinople, 
1751) His“ Or ha-Hayyim" is very popular among 
the Jews of the East. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ázulai, Shem ha-Gedolim,i. 59; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Yisrael, pp. 364-365; Jacob Nacht, Mekor Hayyim, 
Drohobycz, 1898. 


S. S. N. T. L. 
HAYYIM IBN MUSA. See Musa, HAYYIM 
IBN. 


HAYYIM BEN NATHAN: German scholar 
of the seventeenth century. He translated into 
Judeo-German the historical portions of the Bible. 
In the preface to his translation he says that he de- 
rived his version from the “ Galchisch ” Bible (Bible 
of the “ gallahim,” or priests), that is, from Luther’s 
translation, to which he added the legends, etc., 
found in the Midrashim and commentaries (163802). 
Subsequent editions appeared at Prague (1674) and 
at Dyhernfurth (1704). He also published “Sefer 
ha-Ma'asim," a trauslation of the Apocrypha into 
Jud: o-German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. aud iii., No. GI? ; Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim, p. 408; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 531; 


idem, Jew. Literature, p. 288. 
G. M. SEL. 


HAYYIM (JOSHUA), PHEIBEL BEN IS. 
RAEL, OF TARNIGROD: Geographer of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote a geography of Pal- 
estine, in Hebrew, entitled * Kazwe Arez " (Zolkiev, 
1112). In the second edition (Grodno, 1818) it bore 
the title “Erez Yisrael li-Gebuloteha Sabib.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 4213 


Renjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 531. 
Jd. 5 M. Sc. 


Hayyim b. Samuel 
Hayyuj 


HAYYIM B. SAMUEL B. DAVID OF 
TOLEDO: Spanish rabbi and author; lived at the 
end of the thirteenth century and at the beginning 
of the fourteenth. He was a pupil of Solomon b. 
Adret, and left in manuscript a work, *Zeror ha- 
Hayyim,” which contains the laws concerning the 
services for Sabbaths and festivals. Some passages 
of that work were inserted by Jacob Castro in his 
““Erek Lehem.” Hayyim also wrote a compendious 
work entitled “ Zeror ha-Ixesef,” containing the rab- 
binical laws, with many references to the works of 
the Geonim and of the greatest authorities of Spain 
and France. This work is divided into five parts. 
A copy of the “Zeror ba-Kesef," written by Solo- 
mon b. Abraham Sorrata in 1461, was brought from 
Cairo by Tischendorf, from which A. Jellinek ex- 
tracted the preface and the table of contents. These 
two works are mentioned by Joseph Caro in his 
“Bet Yosef” and by Moses b. Joseph di Trani in his 
Responsa. (part i., No. 265; part ii., No. 92). Hay- 
yim was also the author of novellæ on the Talmud, 
which are quoted by Bezaleel Ashkenazi in his man- 
uscripts. 

According to Heilprin, the same Hayyim b. Sam- 
uel was the author of another book entitled “ Zeror 
ha-Hayyim,” which treated in poetical form of the 
Merkabah and gematriot. IJItis mentioned in “ Zekan 
Aharon” by Aaron ha-Levi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p. 283, Warsaw, 
1891; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, part i., p. 56; part ii., p. 126: 
Benjacob, Ozar_ha-Sefarim, pp. 512, 518: Jellinek, in Mo- 
natsschrift, ii. 245, 257; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 356. 


S. S, NT L. 


HAYYIM SAMUEL FALK. See Farx, 
HAyYIM SAMUEL. 

HAYYIM B. SAMUEL HA-KOHEN. See 
FALK, JOSHUA BEN ALEXANDER HA-KOHEN. 

HAYYIM SHABBETHAT: Rabbi of Salonica; 
born about 1556; died 1647. After studying in the 
yeshibah of Salonica under Aaron Sason, Hayyim 
became a member of the bet din presided over by 
the Jatter. In 1607 he succeeded his former master 
as head of the yeshibah and as chief rabbi of Salo- 
nica; he officiated forty years, and during that time 
graduated a large number of Talmudic scholars and 
rabbis. Hayyim Shabbethai was the author of 
many responsa and decisions. Only four volumes of 
them have been published: one, under the title of * Te- 
shubot R. Hayyim Shabbethai,” contains responsa on 
the ritual laws of the Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer, with a 
treatise on the laws of “‘agunah” (Salonica, 1651); 
the other three volumes, published under the title 
“Torat Hayyim" (db. 1718-22), contain responsa on 
the civil laws of the Hoshen Mishpat. In addition 
to the above he wrote a number of homilies, unpub- 
lished, and novelle to the whole Talmud. Of the 
latter only those on Ta‘anit and on the commentary 
of R. Nissim to the last chapter of Yoma were pub- 
lished (čb. 1797). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 43a et seq.; Azu- 


Jai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Michael. Or ha-Hayyim. No. 902; 
d Cat. Bodl. col, 833; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 158, 
Oe . 


K. M. SEL. 


HAYYIM B. SOLOMON: Russo- Polish 
preacher; born at Wilna; died there Dec., 1804 
(1794?), at an advanced age. His father, R. Solo- 
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mon b. Hayyim, who died in 1766, was dayyan and 
preacher at Wilna. Hayyim was a friend of Elijah 
Gaon of Wilna and of Raphael ha-Kohen, later of 
Hamburg, who, as rabbi of Minsk and the surround. 
ins district, appointed him, in 1797, traveling 
preacher. Hayyim appears to have been previously 
rabbi or preacher in Serhei, now government of 
Suwalki, for he is usually surnamed *Serheier." In 
his later years he occupied his father's position as 
preacher and “moreh hora’ah” in Wilna. Hayyin 
was one of the two commissioners sent out in the 
summer of 1796 by the rabbis and notables of 
Wilna, headed by the gaon, to agitate against the 
Hasidim in Lithuania and White Russia, especially 
in Minsk. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 169, Wilna, 


1860; Lewin, “Aliyyot Eliyahu, ed. Stettin, p. 56, note 13; 
J RAD Rabbenu Hliyah mi-Witna, pp. 50 et sega Warsaw, 
(), 


B. S. P. Wir. 


HAYYIM BEN SOLOMON OF MOGHILEF 
or MOHILEV (also called Hayyim of Czerno- 
witz): Rabbi and cabalist; died at Jerusalem in 
1818. He was one of the Hasidic followers of Israel 
Ba'al Shem, and after he had been rabbi at five 
different towns, among them Moghilef and Czerno- 


witz, he settled in Jerusalem. 
Hayyim was the author of: * Siddure shel Shab- 
bat,” cabalistic homilies on Sabbatical subjects, 


Poryck, 1818; “Be'er Mayim Hayyim,” novell on 
the Pentateuch, in two parts, Czernowitz, pt. i. 
1820, pt. ii. 1849; “Sha‘ar ha-Tefillah,” cabalistic 
reflections on prayer, Sudilkov, 1837; “Erez ha. 
Hayyim," in two parts: (1) a homiletic commentary 
on the Prophets and Hagiographa, and (2) novell 
on the treatise Berakot, Czernowitz, 1801. Hayyim 
is mentioned by Sender Margalioth in his responsa 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 365; Walden, Shem 
ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 48. 
E. C, M. SEL. 
HAYYIM BEN TOBIAH: Russian rabbi: 
lived in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
He was among the pupils of Elijah of Wilna, and 
settled in Safed. Inaletter from Safed, dated 1810, 
he exhorts the Jews of Russia to contribute to the 
assistance of students in the Holy Land, and refers 
to the bet ha-midrash established there by the pupils 
of Elijah of Wilna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Airyah Ne’emanah, pp. 168, 164. 


B. S. N. T. L. 
HAYYIM VITAL. See VrrAL, Hayym. 


HAYYIM ZANGER. 
SOLOMON JOACHIM. 

HAYYIM B. ZEBI HIRSCH. Sce BERLIN, 
Noan HAYYIM FEBI Iirnscu. 

HAYYIM BEN ZEBULON JACOB PERL- 
MUTTER: Rabbiof Ostropol, Russia, in the eight- 
eenth century. He was the author of * Elef Omer,” 
a collection of sayings beginning with “aleph,” and 
based on the * Behinat ‘Olam” of Jedaiah Bedersi 
(Grodno, 1795), and * Shirah le-Hay yim," “azharot” 
of the 618 commandments, each verse beginniug 
with a word in the second song of Moses (Deut. 
xxxii. 1-43), published together with an index to 


See HALBERSTAMM, 
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the Biblical passages and a commentary entitled 

“Yakin u-Bo'az" (Warsaw, 1814; 2d ed., Vienna, 

1847). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 832; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i, 159; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 
181; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 37, 579. 

S, S. M. SEL. 

HAYYON, GEDALIAH: Turkish rabbi: pu- 
pil of Alfandari the Younger (see Azulai, “Shem 
ha-Gedolim," and Gritz, * Gesch." x. 360); born at 

Constantinople in the second half of the seventeenth 

ecntury. He settled at Jerusalem; subsequently 

he traveled as messenger of the city of Hebron, with- 
out receiving compensation, and afterward returned 

to Jerusalem ( Azulai, Jc. ; Luncez,* Jerusalem,” 1.130, 

No. 288). A scholar by the same name was a con- 

. temporary of Elijah ibn Hayyim (comp. the latter's 

responsa, * Mayim ‘Amukkim,” No. 54; he is also 

mentioned once in the responsa of Samueldi Mo- 
dena, Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer, No. 36). This scholar 
may have been an ancestor of Gedaliah Hayyon. 

The latter is not known as a scholar, but he was a 

student of the Cabala, and was considered a man of 

extraordinary piety. 
K. foe L. GRÜ. 
HAYYON, MOSES B. AARON: Rabbi of 


Jerusalem, later of Safed; flourished at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 


century. He was the colleague of Abraham Yiz- 
haki (comp. Grütz, * Gesch." x. 517, note 6) and the 
son-in-law of Jacob Haciz. In 1701 he signed at 
Jerusalem a circular letter in favor of Moses Hagiz, 
addressed to the community of Leghorn (see Moses 
Hagiz's “Sheber Poshe‘im,” No. 11). From the same 
work (No. 1) it is known that the full name of his 
father, who was a member of the rabbinical college 
about 1698, and author of cabalistic works, was 
' Obadiah Aaron Hayyon. Unlike his father, Moses 
Hayyon devoted himself more to Talmudic litera- 


ture, Of his works a few responsa only have been 
preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim. E 

K. L. Gri. 


HAYYUJ, JUDAH B. DAVID (Abu Zaka- 
riyya Yahya ibn Daud): Spanish-Hebrew gram- 
marian; born in Fez, Morocco, about 950. At an 
early age he went to Cordova, where he seems to 
have remained till his death, which occurred early 
in the eleventh century. He was a pupil of MENA- 
HEM BEN SARUK, whom he later helped to defend 
against the attacks of DuNasH BEN LABRAT and his 


followers. Later in life Hayyuj developed his own 
theories about Hebrew grammar, and 
Father  washimself obliged to step forward as 


of Scientific an opponent of the grammatical theo- 
Hebrew ries of his teacher. His thorough 
Grammar. knowledge of Arabic grammatical lit- 
erature led him to apply to the Hebrew 

grammar the theories elaborated by Arabic gram- 
marians, and thus to become the founder of the 
scientific study of that discipline. The preceding 
scholars had found the greatest difficulty in account- 
ing, by the laws of Hebrew morphology, for the di- 
vergences existing between the regular, or so-called 
‘strong,” verbs and the “weak” verbs. A hopeless 
confusion appeared to reign here in Hebrew; and 
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ayyim b. Samuel 
ayyuJ 


much ingenuity was spent in endeavoring to dis- 
cover the principles that controlled the conjugation 
of the weak verbs. 'The weakness of Menahem's 
assertion that there are stems in Hebrew containing 
three letters, two letters, and one letter respectively 
was pointed out by Dunash; but, although the lat- 
ter was on the road to a solution of the problem, it 
was left to Hayyuj to find the key. 

Hayyuj announced that all Hebrew stems consist 
of three letters, and maintained that when one of 
those letters was a “ vowel letter," such a letter could 
be regarded as *concealed " in diverse ways in the 
various verbal forms. To substantiate his theory 
he wrote the treatise upon which his reputation 
chiefly rests, the “ Kitab al-Af'al Dhawat Huruf al- 
Lin” (The Book of Verbs Containing Weak Letters). 
The treatise is in three parts: the first is devoted to 

verbs whose first radical is a weak let- 
His Works. ter; the second to verbs whose second 

radical is weak; and the third to verbs 
whose third radical is weak. Within each division 
he furnishes what he considers a complete list of the 
verbs belonging to the class in question, enumerates 
various forms of the verb, and, when necessary, adds 
brief comments and explanations. Preceding each 
division the principles underlying the formation of 


the stems belonging to the division are systematic- 
ally set forth in a series of introductory chapters. 


As asupplement to this treatise he wrote a second, 
which he called the “Kitab al-Af‘al Dhawat al- 
Mathalain" (The Book of Verbs Containing Double 
Letters), and in which he points out the principles 
governing the verbs whose second and third radicals 
arealike. He furnishes a list of these verbs, together 
with their various forms occurring in the Bible. 
Besides the two treatises on verbs Hayyuj wrote 
“Kitab al-Tankit ” (The Book of Punctuation). This 
work, probably written before his two chief treatises, 
is an attempt to set forth the features underlying 
the Masoretic use of the vowels and of the word- 
tone. In this work he deals chiefly with nouns, and 
its purpose is more of a practical than of a theoret- 
ical character. 

A fourth work, the “Kitab al-Natf” (The Book 
of Extracts), is known to have been written by Hay- 
yuj, but only a fragment, still unpublished, and a 
few quotations by later authors have survived. 
This was a supplement to his two grammatical 
works on the verb, and in it he noted the verbs omit- 
ted by him in the former treatises. In doing this he 
anticipated in a measure Ibn Janah’s * Mustalhak,” 
which was devoted to this very purpose. He ar- 
ranged and discussed the verbal stems in question, 
not alphabetically, but in the order in which they 
occur in the Bible. 

Hayyuj exerted an immense influence on succeed- 
ing generations, All later Hebrew grammarians up 

to the present day base their works on 

His his; and the technical terms still em- 

Influence. ployed in current Hebrew grammars 

are most of them simply translations 

of the Arabie terms employed by Hayyuj. His 

first three works were twice translated into Hebrew, 

first by Moses ibn Gikatilla and later by Abraham 

ibn Ezra. The following modern editions of his 
works have appeared: 


Hayyun 
Hazael 


Ewald and Dukes, " Beiträge zur Geschichte der Aeltesten 
Auslegung und Spracherklarung des Alten Testaments," Stutt- 
gart, 1844 (i. 123, ii. 155; vol. iii. contains Ibn Ezra’s translation 
of Hayyuj). 

John W, Nutt, "Two Treatises on Verbs Containing Treble 
and Double Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez: From a Hebrew 
Translation of the Original Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilla of 
Cordova; to Which Is Added the [Arabie text of the] Treatise on 
Punctuation by the Same Author, Translated by Aben Ezra: 
Edited from Bodleian MSS. with an English Translation.” 
London and Berlin, 1870. 

M. Jastrow, Jr., "The Weak and Germinative Verbs in He- 


brew by .. . Hayyug, the Arabie Text Now Published for the 
First Time." Leyden, 1897. (Comp. Bacher in “J. Q. R.” xi. 
004-514.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Die Grammatische Terminolo- 
gie des... Hajjug, Vienna, 1882 (comp. with this N. Porges 
in Monataschrift, xxxii. 285-288, 330-336); W. Bacher, in 
Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Literatur, ii. 161-169; 
Israelsohn, in R. E. J. xix. 300; J. Derenbourg, ib. xix. 310; 
Harkavy, ib. xxxi. 288; N. Porges, in Monatsschrift, xxxiv. 
92]: L. Luzzatto, in ll Vessillo Israelitico, xliv. 355; B. 
Drachman, Die Stellung und Bedeutung des J. Hajjug in 
der Geschichte der Hebrüischen Grammatik, Breslau, 1885; 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., Abu Zakarijja Jahja b. Dawud Hajjug 
und Seine Zwei Grammatischen Schriften über die Verben 
mit Schwachen Buchstaben und die Verben mit Doppel- 
buchstaben, Giessen, 1885. 

T. C. L. 
HAYYUN, AARON BEN DAVID: Caba- 
list; lived at Jerusalem in the seventeenth century. 

He, together with David Yizhaki and Jacob Molko, 

was dayyan in the rabbinate of Moses Galante. A 

decision by IIayyun concerning the dispute between 

Mordecai ha-Levi, chief rabbi of Cairo, and Judah 

Habilo, rabbi of Alexandria, is published in the 

former's “Darke No‘am” on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 

Hoshen Mishpat (Nos. 47, 48). He was the author 

of a commentary on the Zohar, of which only a 

small part was published, under the title “Mahaneh 

Aharon” (Leghorn, 1795). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 287; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 320, No. 994, where Hayyun is called 


"Aaron b. Abraham.’ 

K. M. SEL. 

HAYYUN, ABRAHAM BEN NISSIM: 
Portuguese scholar; father of Don Joseph Hay yun, 
rabbi of Lisbon; lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. He was the author of an ethical work 
entitled “ Amarot Tehorot" (Constantinople, 1516). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
p. 74; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 672; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, p. 27. 

J. I. Br, 
HAYYUN, NEHEMIAH HIYYA BEN 

MOSES: Bosnian cabalist; born about 1630; died 

about 1730. His parents, of Sephardic descent, lived 

in Sarajevo, Bosnia, where probably he was born, 

although in later life he pretended that he was a 

Palestinian emissary born in Safed. He received 

his Talmudic education in Hebron. In his eight- 

eenth year he became rabbi of Uskup, near Sa- 
lonica. This position, however, he held only fora 
brief period. Thereafter he Jed a wandering life, 
as a merchant, as a scholar, or as a mendicant. In 
the guise of a saint he constantly sought ad- 
ventures of love. From Uskup he went to Pales- 
tine, then to Egypt. In 1708 he made his appearance 
in Smyrna, where he won some adherents willing to 
help him publish his * Mehemnuta de Kulla,” and 
thus secure a rabbinical position for him. In this 
work he asserted that Judaism teaches a Trinitarian 
God. "This God, he declared, embodies three persons 
(“ parzufim ”)—the Ancient of Days (“‘Attik "), the 
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Holy King, and the Shekinah. Hayyun’s own 
part in this book consists only of two commen- 
taries; the text was anonymously written by a 
Shabbethaian pupil. , Leaving Smyrna, Hayyun was 
led to Jerusalem with pomp and ceremony; but the 
ribbi of Smyrna, who had seen 
through his pretensions, warned the 
rabbis of Jerusalem of his heresies, 
The immediate consequence was that 
even before his arrival the rabbis of 
Jerusalem, though they had never read his work, 
excommunicated him as a “min,” and condemned 
his book to be burned. 

Excommunicated, he met little sympathy any- 
where (1709-11) with his cabalistic fraud. In Ven- 
ice, however (1711), with.the approval of the rabbis 
of that community, he had printed an extract from 
his work, under the title * Raza di- Yilhudah,” into the 
beginning of which he had woven the first stanza of a 
lascivious Italian love-song, “La Bella Margaritha,” 
with a mystical hymn entitled “Keter ‘Elyon.” 
In Prague, where he lived from 1711 until 1712, he 
found an appropriate soil for his teaching. Joseph 
Oppenheim, the son of David Oppenheim, received 

him. The cabalistic rabbi of Prague, 
At Prague. Naphtali Cohen, was also greatly im- 

pressed with his personality. He even 
highly recommended his book, basing his judgment 
merely upon fraudulent testimonials. Here Hay- 
yun delivered sermons which had a Shabbethaian 
background, and which he had printed in Berlin 
(1718) under the title “ Dibre Nehemyah.” Moreover, 
he played the róle of a wizard, of one who had in- 
tercourse with Elijah, of a person capable of resur- 
recting the dead and of creating new worlds. By 
writing amulets he earned the money he needed for 
gambling. By fraudulent introductions he also 
managed to obtain friends in Vienna, Nikolsburg, 
Prossnitz, Breslau, Glogau, and Berlin, and formed 
political connections with Lóbel Prossnitz of Mora- 
via. In Berlin (1713), the community of which city 
was then split into two parties, he succeeded in hav- 
ing his book * Mehemnuta de Kulla," or *'Oz le- 
Elohim," printed with the approval of the Berlin 
rabbi, Aaron Benjamin Wolf. 

On the prestige heobtained from his book he now 
tried his fortune in Amsterdam. Almost from the 
outset he encountered the antagonism of Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, rabbi of the German congregation of Amster- 
dam, who mistook him for another Hayyun, an old 

enemy of his. Hayyun surrendered 

In his book to the board of the Portu- 
Amster- guese congregation in Amsterdam, in 
dam. order to obtain permission to sell it. 
Distrusting their own rabbi, Ayllon, 

this board brought the matter before Zebi Ashkenazi, 
who, of course, very soon detected its heretical char- 
acter and called for its author's expulsion. At this 
point, however, Ayllon, evidently under some un- 
explained obligation to Hayyun, became his de- 
fender, and made Hayyun’s cause entirely his own 
and that of the Portuguese community. The result 
was that Ayllon was charged by the board of his 
synagogue to form a commission to reexamine Hay- 
yun’s book. Without awaiting the decision of this 
commission, Zebi Ashkenazi and his anti-Shabbe- 


Excommu- 
nicated at 
Jerusalem. 
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thaian friend Moses HAGIZ excommunicated Hayyun 
(July 28, 1713). They published their decision, 
with various unjustified calumnies, in pamphlets, 
which, answered by counter pamphlets, greatly in- 
creased the ill feeling between the Portuguese and 
the German congregation. 

The Portuguese commission announced its decision 
on Aug. 7, 1718. In spite of the objections of two 
members of the commission, one of them Ayllon's 
own son, they declared Hayyun entirely guiltless 
of heresy, and. he was rehabilitated in a solemn as- 
sembly of the great Amsterdam synagogue. But 
Hayyun was excommunicated by many other out- 
side cougregations, and his disreputable antecedents 
and the deceptive means by which he acquired in- 
troductions were exposed, especially by Leon Brieli, 
-the aged rabbi of Mantua. In spite of this the 
members of the Portuguese commission adhered to 
their decision, but felt themselves bound to pub- 
licly exonerate themselves, and for this purpose is- 
sued *Kosht Imre Emet," a pamphlet which was 
not without obvious misstatements. Protected by 
the Portuguese, Hayyun could even insult his op- 
ponents in pamphlets, and did so. He attacked 
Zebi Ashkenazi, in * Ha-Zad Zebi," Amsterdam, 17 13; 
Joseph Ergas, in “Shalhebet Yah” and “ Ketobet 
Ka'ka‘”; Zebi Ashkenazi, Moses Hagiz, and Leon 

Brieli, in “ Pitka Min Shemaya " ; Moses 


Leaves Hagiz, in “Iggeret Shebukin,” Am- 
Am- sterdam, 1714. Atlast, however, Hay- 
sterdam. yun left for the Orient, ang every one 


felt relieved. Theintroductions given 
him by his supporters were of little avail; wherever 
he went the doors were barred against him. 

In August, 1724, through the influence of a 
vizier, he succeeded at Constantinople in absolving 
himself from the excommunication on the con- 
dition that he should abstain from teaching, writing, 
and preaching on cabalistic subjects. Under oath 
he promised this, but subsequently broke his word. 
Thus rehabilitated, he went to Vienna and managed, 
by urging his Trinitarian teachings and professing 
his intention to convert the Jews to Christianity, to 
obtain a letter of protection from the Austrian em- 
peror. Secretly he sympathized with the Shabbe- 
thaians, but openly he still professed to bean Ortho- 
dox Jew. But his game had been played. Before 
the walls of Prague he faced starvation. In Berlin 
he threatened to embrace Christianity if support 
were denied him. His friends in Amsterdam, even 
Ayllon, forsook him. In April, 1726, he was ex- 
communicated in Hamburg and finally in Altona. 
He fled to North Africa, where he died. His 
son turned Christian, and endeavored to revenge 
his father by calumnious attacks on Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPRY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 828 et seq., iv. 928 et req. ; 
Jost, Gesch. des Israelitischen Volkes, ii. 863 ef seg., 468 et 
seq.; idem, Gesch. des Judenthums wid Seiner Sekten, iii. 
MT ef ecg.: D, Kahana, Eben ha-To'im, pp. 64 ef seg., Jacob 
Emden, Megillat Sefer, ed. Kahana, pp. 25, 30-32, 34, 39, 58, 
117, 118: Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. p. 160; Gratz, 
Gesch. x. 309 et seq.. 468 et seq. ; Landshuth, “Ammude ha- 
Abodah, p. 282: Perles, Gesch. der Juden in Posen, pp. 19 
et seq. ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2054 et seq. ; Winter 
and Wünsche. Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 73; Miktab 
me-R. Abraham Segre, in Berliner's Magazin, Hebr. part, 
1890, xvii 15; D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, p. 9, 
note 1; idem, in Ha-Hoker, ii. 1l, Vienna. 1891: Berliner, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom,ii?. 75; Ha-Zad Zebi, Preface, 
„Amsterdam, 1713. 

K. M. Sc. 
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HAYYUT, ISAAC BEN JACOB: Polish 
rabbi; died at Skala, near Lemberg, Sept., 1726. He 
was descended from an old Provencal family which 
first settled in Bohemia, and was the grandson of 
R. Menahem Manesh Hayyutof Wilna. He became 
rabbi of Skala late in life, and remained there until 
his death. He wrote thirteen works, which are enu- 
merated in the preface to his “ Zera‘ Yizhak" on the 
Mishnah, which was published by his son Eliezer 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1732). His "Iggeret Kez 
Hai," describing in a cabalistie manner “terrible 
things which he had seen in the upper world," was 
published in Czernowitz in 1662. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 64, Wilna, 

1860; idem, Keneset Yisrael, p. 612, Warsaw, 1886; Zedner, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus, p. 18+, s.v. Chayuth, Isaac ben 
Jacob : Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 118-119, Cracow, 1895. 


K. P. Wi. 


HAYYUT, MENAHEM (MANESH, 
MANUS, MANISH, MANNUSCH) B. 
ISAAC: Polish rabbi; died at Wilna about May, 
1020. He wasthe son of R. Isaac b. Abraham Hay- 
yut, a descendant of a pious Provençal family; his 
father went to Prague in 1584 (see Gans, " Zemah 
Dawid,” sub anno). It seems thatin his younger 
days, about 1590, he was rabbi of Torbin, Moravia. 
He is the first known rabbi of Wilna, and his tomb- 
stone is the oldest in the old Jewish cemetery of that 
city. ‘The Jewish community of Wilna was estab- 
lished in the last decade of the sixteenth century, 
and as Abraham Samuel Bacuaracu of Worms (d. 
1615) congratulates Hayyut on his good position in 
a far-away place (Responsa, “Hut ha-Shani,” No. 
31) itis probable that the latter was really the first 
rabbi of Wilna. He is also mentioned in Ephraim 
Cohen's responsa. *Sha'/are Efrayim,” No. 28, and 
in Moses Jekuthiel Kaufmann's * Lehem ha-Panim " 
on Yoreh De'ah, the first reference indicating Hay- 
yut's proficiency in geometry. His only known 
published work is *Zemirot le-Shabbat," or " Kab- 
balat Shabbat," which appeared in Prague (accord- 
ing to Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 308, in Lublin) in 1621, but 
of which only one copy is known to exist (see Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 6848) He was the 
author of an elegy on the conflagration of Posen and 
of one on the death of his brother Samuel, which 
appeared in his father's “Pene Yizhak” (Cracow, 
1591). The Bodleian Library contains a manuscript 
work of his, entitled “ Derek Temimim,” which con- 
tains seven commentaries on the section Balak of 
the Pentateuch and which is included in the Op- 
penheim collection (“Collectio Davidis,” MS. No. 
375, Hamburg, 1826). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanak, pp. 63-66, Wilna, 
1860; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 921; Zedner, Cat. er, Baaks 
Brit. Mus. pp. 863, 572: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Ha- 
dash, p. 93, Warsaw, 1882. 

S. S. P. Wi. 


HAZAEL: The most powerful of the kings of 
Damascus, and a ruler of general historical as well as 
of Biblical importance. While Ahab was still reign- 
ingas King of Isracl the prophet Elijah was ordered 
by Yuwn to anoint Hazael as the coming King of 
Damascus (I Kings xix. 15). At this time Ben-badad 
Il was at the height of his power, It is not men- 
tioned whether Elijah was able to carry out this 
difficult and dangerous commission; but in any 


Hazael 
Hazakah 
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case the prophetic and reforming party in Israel had 
a share in the promotion of Hazael’s ambition. 
When Joram, the successor of Ahab, was near the 
end of his reign (about 845 m.c.), Ben-hadad fell 
sick, and sent Hazael to Elisha, the successor of 
Elijah, to inquire as to the issue of his sickness. 
Elisha told Hazael in reply that his master would 
not recover, and predicted to him that he himself 
would be the next king, and would wage war 
against Israel with relentless cruelty. Hazael upon 
his return assassinated Ben-hadad and seized the 
throne (II Kings viii. 7-15). 

The result of Hazael’s encounters with Israel was 
disastrous to the latter. Joram, in alliance with his 
nephew Ahaziah, King of Judah, was defeated and 
wounded at Ramoth-gilead in a battle against the 
forces of Hazael (II Kings viii. 28 e£ seg.). After the 
murder of Joram by the usurper Jehu, the latter also 
found himself compelled to defend his kingdom 
against Damascus, again without success. Hazael 
“smote them in all the coasts of Israel,” and secured 
for Damascus not only the long-disputed territory 
of Bashan and Gilead, but also the whole of the 
country east of Jordan, which in the days of Omri 
had been for a time subject to Israel (II Kings x. 32 
et seg.). These successes of Hazael were followed 
by invasions of western Palestine, in the course of 
which he destroyed the city of Gath, ranged at will 
over the kingdom of Judah, and dictated terms of 
submission to King Jehoash, from whom he took 
the richest spoil of the Judean palace and temple in 
return for cessation of hostilities (II Kings xii. 17- 
18). His march through Philistia and Judea implies 
that northern Israel had been rendered helpless, and 
probably reduced to vassalage. 

Still more remarkable was the stand made by 
Hazael against the attacks of the Assyrians, then 
under the leadership of Shalmaneser II. (860-825). 
Hazael’s predecessor, Ben-hadad II., had on at least 
two occasions (854 and 849) been able to secure the 
aid of several powerful princes in defending the 
western country against the great conqueror: but 
Hazael had to endure the brunt of invasion alone. 
Shalmaneser recounts two great battles fought with 
Hazael, in 842 and 889, in which he claims to have 
been victorious. He was, however, unable to take 
the city of Damascus, and during the latter part of 
the reign of Hazael southern Syria was unmolested 
by the Assyrians. Thus, while Hazael was the con- 
queror and oppressor of Israel, he did memorable 
service to the Mediterranean coast-land by standing 
as a bulwark against its most powerful and persist- 
ent invader, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Obelisk inscription of Shalmaneser IL, lines 97 
et seq.; MeCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
$8 256, 241 et scq. 

E. G. Ii, J. F. McC. 
HAZAK, JACOB RAPHAEL HEZEKIAH: 

Italian rabbi of the eighteenth century; born 1689; 

died at Padua 1782 (Ab 16). He was a pupil of 

Mordecai Basan of Verona, whence he went to 

Padua, where he studied with Moses Hayyim Luz- 

zatto. He succeeded Menahem Modena as rabbi at 

Padua. Hazak was involved in a number of argu- 

ments with therabbisat Venice. He was the author 

ofresponsa; ofnotes to the four Turim, “ Maginne 


Erez,” *Ashle Rabrebe,” *Appe Rabrebe," and 
“Shifte Kohen”; and of “Sefer Kelalim,” on the Ge- 
mara and Poskim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Nepi-Ghirondi, T'oledot Gedole Y'israel. 
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HAZAKAH (lit. “taking hold," “possession "): 
The term has various meanings in the Talmud; the. 
one most cognate to the original meaning of the He- 
brew root is that of “taking possession,” which act 
constituted acquisition with regard to both movable 
and immovable property (see ALIENATION AND AC- 
QUISITION). But it is more frequently used to cover 
the acquisition of property by continued and undis- 
turbed possession during a period of time prescribed 
by law. 

Mere possession was not suflicient to establish a 
title to real property. The presumption was that. 
“real property is always in the posses- 
sion of its owner” (B. K. 95a) until 
evidence showed that he had sold it 
or had given it away. Since, how- 
ever, men are not careful in preserving documentary 
evidence for more than three years (B. B. 29a), the 
Rabbis ordained that undisturbed possession for 
three consecutive years was sufficient to establish a 
claim to real estate (see CONFLICT OF Laws). In 
the case of houses or of other buildings the possessor 
was required to produce evidence of continuous 
occupancy, either by himself or by a tenant holding 
a lease from him, for three full years “from day to 
day ”; while in the case of fields or gardens the pre- 
vailing opinion was that possession for three succes- 
sive harvests of the same kind was sufficient, even 
when the last harvest had been gathered before the 
expiration of the three years (B. B. 28a, 36b; Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” To‘en we-Nit‘an, xii. 1; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Misipat, 141, 1, Isserles’ gloss). 

“Possession not based on a valid claim is not re- 
garded” (B. B. 41a). If the possessor claimed that he 
had bought the land of its owner, or that it had been 
given to him, or that he had inherited it, possession 
for three years was sufficient, Butifhesaid that he 
took possession of the property because there was 
no other claimant, possession even for many years 
was of no value. And if at any time during the 
three years the owner protested (* maha'ah "), either 
in the presence of the holder or before two witnesses, 
against the unlawful holding of his property, the 
fact of possession was of no value in establishing 
title to the property (B. D. 29a, 38b). 

The following persons could not acquire property 
by prescription: (1) a building contractor; (2) a 
partner; (8) a steward; (4) a husband his wife's in 
which he had the right of usufruct; (5) a father 
his son's, or (6) a son his father's; (7) a guardian his 
ward's; (8) a minor; (9) an idiot; (10) à deaf-mute 
(whose property, in turn, could not be acquired by 
others); (11) a robber. No argument of possession 
could be advanced to establish a title to the prop- 
erty of a fugitive who had fled in fear of his life, or 
to property belonging to à svnagogue, or to com- 
munal charitable institutions (B. B. 42a; To‘en we- 
Nit'an, xiii. 3; Hoshen Mishpat, 149). 

With regard to movable property the presumption 
was that it belonged to the possessor unless it was 


Pre- 
scription. 


conclusively proved that he held it under false pre- 
ienses. Even if the owner brought evidence that 
the object belonged to him, the possessor was be- 
lieved if he claimed that he had bought it or that he 
had received it as a gift, and he needed only to take 
the rabbinical oath (“hesset”) to establish his claim 
(B. B. 45a; Sheb. 46b). Talmudic law distinguished, 
however, between objects that people are accus- 
tomed to lend or hire and objects that people are not 
accustomed to lend or hire; the mere claim of posses- 
sion, even for many years, was not sufficient to estab- 
lish a title to objects of the former class, and the 
owner could at any time establish a claim by produ- 
cing witnessesto testify that they belonged to him; but 
the latter class of objects could be acquired by mere 
possession (B. M. 116a; Sheb. 46b; To‘en we-Nit'an, 
viii, [where a more restricted interpretation of the 
ex pression vorn D'ND/TIO pwya na is given]; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 138). 

The maxim that anything that is in a man's pos- 
session is his did not apply to a mechanic whose oc- 
cupation it was to repair the objects in question. 
Even if he had had an object in his possession for a 
long time, the owner could claim it on the ground 
that he had given it to him for repair (B. B. 42a, 
45a, 47a; TTo'en we-Nit‘an, ix. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 
184). 

Small cattle of the kind that are left in the open 
and allowed to move from place to place were ex- 

cluded from the principle governing 

Cattle an title by possession in movable prop- 
Exception. erty, for the supposition was that they 

had wandered onto other premises 
without the knowledge of their owner. "There isa 
difference of opinion among the later authorities as 
to whether three years’ possession was suflicient to 
establish the right of property in them. Large cat- 
tle of the kind that are delivered to a shepherd and 
are always under his control, or infant slaves that 
are unable to walk, were treated like other movable 
property, while adult slaves were considered in the 
same category as immovable property, and a con- 
tinuous possession of three years was sufficient to 
establish title to them (B. B. 36b; To‘en we-Nit‘an, 
X. 1, 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 135). 

The Talmudic law applies the principle of haza- 
kah also to easements or servitudes consisting in 
the right or privilege of using another’s land with- 
out compensation. For example, if one causes one 
of the beams of his house to protrude into the prem- 
ises Of his neighbor, and the neighbor does not ob- 
ject immediately, the owner is regarded as having 
a hazakah in the servitude of his neighbor's prem- 
ises as regards the beam. There are three distinct 
opinions among the later authorities regarding the 
nature of this hazakah. Some (the Geonim and Mai. 
monides) are of the opinion that the hazakah of ease- 
ment need not be accompanied by a real claim, nor 
need it last for three successive years as is required 
with movable property. Others (Jacob Tam, R. 
Jonah, Solomon ben Adret) hold that this case is 
in all respects similar to the case of immovable prop- 
erty, needing both a real claim and three years’ pos- 
session. Others, again, adopt the compromise of 
Samuel ben Meir, who regards easements as im- 
movable property in so far as they require a real 
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claim to title, but with the difference that they do 
not require three years' possession to establish the 
right (Maimonides, * Yad," Shekenim, xi. 4; comp. 
“Maggid Mishneh” ad /oc. ; Hoshen Mishpat, 158- 
155; see EASEMENT). 

Presumptions are principles formed on a vast 
amount of judicial experience, by which the court 
is guided not only in settling the ques- 
tion as to which of the contending 
parties incurs the burden or responsi- 
bility of bringing proof of the asser- 
tions made in pleading, but also in rendering a de- 
cision in doubtful cases. Although inferior to 
actual evidence and entirely disregarded when re- 
futed by it, presumption was still a potent factor in 
Jewish law, and exerted a great influence in the de- 
cision of civil as well as capital cases. In accord- 
ance with the prevailing tendency of the Talmud 
to find a basis in the Scriptures for every principle, 
the Rabbis attempted to derive the principle of pre- 
sumption from a Biblical passage (Lev. xiv. 38) in 
regard to the plague of leprosy in houses. After the 
priest had examined the plague-sore and found it to 
be of a certain size, he locked the house for seven days, 
at the conclusion of which time another examination 
wastobemade. “Is it not possible that while he was 
locking the door the plague-sore diminished in size? 
Since, however, Scripture takes no notice of this, it 
must be because it presumes that the plague re- 
mained in the state in which it was first found by 
the priest; Scripture teaches us here the principle 
of presumption” (Hul. 10b). Of course, the valid- 
ity of this principle does not depend upon this par- 
ticular passage, for, in fact, some of the amoraim 
are dissatisfied with this mode of derivation and 
claim that this case by no means proves the validity 
of the principle. According to these, the principle 
of hazakah is traditional, and was handed to Moses 
on Sinai (comp. Tosef., Hul. 10b; R. Samuel Edels 
ad loc.). 

The various kinds of presumptions found scattered 
throughout the Talmud may be divided as follows: 
(1) presumptions of physical conditions (“hazakah 
di-gufa”); (2) presumptions arising from the fact 
of possession (“hazakah di-mamona "); (8) presump- 
tions arising from the nature of man or from cer- 
tain actions and circumstances (“hazakah mi-koah 
sebara "). 

(1) All flesh is presumed to have been cut from 
a living animal (“eber min ha-hay ") and hence to be 
forbidden food until it has been ascertained that the 
animal was ritually slaughtered; hence an examina- 
tion of the organs to be severed at slaughtering is 
necessary. After it is slaughtered it is presumed to 
be kasher until it is demonstrated how it became 
forbidden; hence no examination of the animal is 
necessary, except of those organs (suchas the lungs) 
which contract.a disease most readily (R. Huna in 
Hul. 9a, followed by all later authorities). 

(2) In cases involving money the prevailing prin- 
ciple was AD npin NID “PIN (“leave the 
money in the possession of its master”). Hence the 
general principle in Jewish law, that the burden of 
proof is on the plaintiff (B. K. 35a; B. M. 100a; Ket. 
20a; et al.). This principle has far-reaching results. 
It was followed not only where there was not suf- 
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tion. 
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ficient evidence to establish the truth (B. K. 46a), 
but also where there was contradictory evidence 
(Ket. 20a). If after a case has been decided in ac- 
cordance with a presumption the plaintiff violently 
takes the object of contention from the defendant so 
that the presumption shall favor him, it is doubt- 
ful whether the former presumption becomes thus 
annihilated; and the later authorities differ as to 
which presumption to follow in such a case (Tosef., 
7b. s.v. "DIN; comp. B. M. 6b; Shak in “Tekafo 
Kohen ”). 

(3) Many of the presumptions established by the 
Talmud are based on an analysis of the human mind, 
and find their chief support in the nature of man 
(Ket. 75b). It was presumed that no woman would 
have the audacity to declare in her 
husband's presence that she was di- 

Pre- vorced from him, if she were not (Ket. 
sumption. 22b; Ned. 91a). No man was pre- 
sumed to have paid his debt before it 
was due (B. B. 5a). No one would be so shameless 
as to deny a debt in the presence of his creditor (B. 
M. 3a; B. K. 107a; e£ al.). The agent was presumed 
to fulfil his commission ('Er. 31a). The master was 
presumed to have paid the day-laborer at the end of 
his day's work (B. M. 112b). No man was presumed 
to permit himself to be robbed without a struggle 
{Yoma S5a; Sanh. 72a). It was presumed that the 
scholar would not issue any deed unless it had been 
correctly executed (Pes. 9a). A house was presumed 
to have been examined for leaven on the fourteenth 
of Nisan, and one hiring a house on that day need 
not examine it again (Pes. 4a). A presumption was 
often established through the repetition of an inci- 
dent a number of times. The most notable in- 
stance of this kind is that of the Gortne Ox, which 
was regarded as a vicious animal (^mu'ad ”) after 
it had committed the offense three times (D. K. 23b). 
It was not permitted to marry a woman who had been 
twice divorced on account of barrenness, for she was 
presumed to be a barren woman (Yeb. 64a), nor à 
woman whose two husbands died a natural death, 
for she was presumed to be a murderous ("knt- 
lanit") woman (Niddah 64a). Parents, two of whose 
children died at circumcision, need not circumcise 
their other children, for the presumption was es- 
tablished that their children could not stand the pain 
of circumcision (‘Er. 97a). R. Simeon ben Gamaliel 
is of the opinion that à presumption may be estab- 
lished only afteran incident has occurred three times 
(Yeb. 64b; comp. db. 65a, Tosef., s.v. ^ We-Shor” 
and * Niset”; Asheri, vi. 14, where it is argued that 
Rabbi's ruling, as is shown by his decision in the 
case of the goring ox, does not differ from that of 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel in so far as monetary cases 
are concerned). 

No definite rule was laid down by the Rabbis for 
guidance in cases where presumptions collide, that 
is, Where each party has some presumption in his 
favor. In such cases it is for the court to decide 
which of the two is the more important. A bought 
an object from B, but had not paid the money; A 
desired to return the object to B on the ground that 
he had found a defect in it which, he claimed, was 
in it before it was delivered to him. A had the pre- 
sumption of possession (of the money), B the pre- 
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sumption that the defect was created while the ob- 

ject was in the possession of him on whose premises 

it was found: the decision was in favor of B (Ket, 
76a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mekirah, xx. 14; Hoshen 

Mishpat, 124; comp. B. B. 92a). In all such cases 

the court had to decide as to which of the presump- 

tions was stronger, and render its decision accord- 
ingly. 

The influence of presumptions in Jewish law ex- 
tended even to capital cases, and punishment was 
frequently inflicted on that basis. Man and wife and 
children living together and treating one another 
as such are legally considered as one family, and 
illicit relationships between them would be punished 
with death on the strength of the presumption, even 
though the kinship could not be proved by legal 
evidence (Kid. 80a). In regard to the presumption 
that a man would not offer a false argument when, 
if he were willing to Hic, he could produce a better 
one, see JUS GAZAKA; MrGGO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. D. T.; Frankel, Der Gericht- 
liche Beweis, Berlin, 1846; Goitein, Kesef Nibhar, Lemberg, 
1895; Bloch. Das Besitzrecht, Budapest, 1897; Freudenthal, 
in Monatssehrift, 1854-04. 

E. C. J. H. G. 

HAZAR-ENAN: Placeon the boundary of Pal- 
estine, apparently to the northeast, between Zephron 
and Shepham, not far from the district of Hamath, 
in Damascene Syria (Num. xxxiv. 9, 10; Ezek. 
xlvii. 17, xlviii. 1 [R. V. * Hazar-enon ?]). 

E. G. II. B. P. 

HAZAR-SHUAL: Townin the south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 28; Neh, xi, 27), between Beth-palet and 
Beer-sheba, afterward included in the territory of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 3; I Chron. iv. 28), where it is 
mentioned between Moladah and Bilhah. After the 
Captivity Hazar-shual was repeopled (Neh. xi. 27). 

E. G. H. B. P. 

HAZAR-SUSAH: City in the extreme south of 
Judah, allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 5). In the par- 
allel passage I Chron. iv. 31, the reading is * Hazarsu- 
sim,” where the Greek translators have 'Hyuvoeootg, 
which would presuppose the Hebrew reading “ Hazi- 
susim.” In Joshua it is mentioned between Beth- 
marcaboth and Beth-lebaoth; in Chronicles between 
Deth-marcaboth and Beth-birei. Whether read 
* Hazar-susah" (village of the horse) or “ Hazar- 
susim ” (village of horses), its connection with Beth- 
marcaboth (“house of chariots ") suggests that it was 
a station used for military purposes (comp, I Kings 
X. 28, 20). 

E. G. H. B. P. 

HAZARMAVETH: Third son of Joktan, of the 
family of Shem (Gen. x. 26; I Chron. i. 20). The 
name is preserved in the modern Hadramaut, a prov- 
ince of southern Arabia. Strabo (xvi. 42) mentions 
the Xarpapuorizat, onc of the four chief tribes of south- 
ern Arabia, known for their traffic in frankincense. 

E. G. H. B. P. 

HAZAZON-TAMAR: Dwelling-place of the 
Amorites when the four kings made their invasion 
and fought with the five kings (Gen. xiv. 7[A. V. 
" Hazezon-tamar?]). In II Chron. xx. 2 it is iden- 
tified with En-gedi, where tlie Ammonites, Moabites, 
and others met before going out to battle against 
Jchoshaphat. 


E. Q. IL B. P. 
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HA-ZEBI (‘1yn): Hebrew weekly, published at 
Jerusalem, beginning in 1876, by Eliezer Benjudah. 
At the end of 1899 he began to publish a supple- 
ment, also in Hebrew, dealing with agriculture, 
under the title “ Ha-‘Ikkar.” Thesupplement, how- 
ever, was discontinued after a few months. Sus- 
pended by official order toward the end of 1900, * Ha- 
Zebi? resumed publication with the title “ Hash- 
kafah" (Appwr), but under the control of Hemdah, 
the wife of Eliezer Denjudah. 

G. M. Fr. 

HA-ZEFIRAH (irv5wn; in modern Hebrew, 
*'The Morning”): Hebrew newspaper; founded by 
Hayyim Selig Slonimski at Warsaw Jan. 25, 1862. 
In 1863 it was suspended on account of the Polish 
troubles. Slonimski revived it in 1874, the first two 
volumes appearing at Berlin, the third and subse- 
quent volumes at Warsaw. Down to March 23, 
1886, it was issued as a weekly; on April 23, 1886, 
Slonimski, with Sokolow as coeditor, began a daily 
edition. In addition to general news, “ Ha-Zefirah ” 
formerly contained many scientific articles on phys- 
ics, astronomy, chemistry, etc., written principally 
by Slonimski and Solomon Jacob Abramowitsch. 
Among its contributors were Kalman Schulmann 
and other well-known Hebrew litterateurs. With 
the beginning of the daily edition it was devoted 
exclusively to general political and specifically Jew- 
ish news. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedicheski Slovar, s.v. Slonimski. 
G. M. SEL. 
HAZEROTH (nywn): A station of the Israelites 

in the desert (Num. xi. 85, xii. 16, xxxiii. 17; Deut. 

i. 1). It was at Hazeroth that Miriam, having slan- 

dered her brother Moses, was stricken with leprosy 

(Num. xii. 1-11). The geographical position of 

Hazeroth is indicated in Deut. i. 1—in the Arabah 

opposite the Red Sea. It isidentified with the mod- 

ern ' Ain al-Khadra, on the route from Mt. Sinai to 

' Akaba. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robinson, Researches, i. 228. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HAZKARAT NESHAMOT: Memorial serv- 
ice, held, according to the German ritual, after 
the readings of the Law and the Prophets in the 
morning service on the eighth day of Pesah, the 
second of Pentecost, the eighth of Sukkot (She- 
mini ‘Azeret), and the Day of Atonement. In mem- 
ory of a father the following is recited: 

" May God remember the soul of my respected father, ——, son 
of ——, who has gone to his eternal home ; on whose behalf I vow 
as alms -— } may his soul be bound up in the bundle of life 
[see T Sam. xxv. 29] with the souls of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Lean, and al other righteous 
men and women that are in the Garden of Eden, and let us say, 
Amen.” 

The same prayer is recited in memory of a 
mother, with a change in gender; he whose father 
and mother are dead says both prayers. There is 
another formula for grandparents and for other 
kindred, and a special prayer for such as have died 
as martyrs for the faith. In some synagogues this 
prayer is followed by the reading of a list of those in 
memory of whom money has been given for charity ; 
for them another form of prayer is used. In many 
places a similar prayer is recited on ordinary Sab- 
baths, after the readings from the Law and the 
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Prophets, its opening words being: “ El male raha- 
mim ? (God, full of mercy). The service closes with 
the folowing memorial prayer for the souls of the 
martyrs: 

" Father of Mercy, who dwelleth on high! May He in His 
abundant mercy turn to the saintly, the upright, the perfect, to 
those holy communities that gave up their lives for the glory of 
His name. They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
death they were not parted; they were swifter than eagles, they 
were stronger than lions [II Sam. i. 23], to do the will of their 
Master, the wish of their Rock. May our God remember them 
for good with the other just ones of the world, and avenge be- 
fore our eyes the spilled blood of His servants [Ps. 1xxix. 3], as 
itis written in the law of Moses, the man of God... [Deut. 
xxxii. 48]. By the hands of Thy servants the Prophets it is 
written . . . [Joel iv. 91 (iii. 21)]. And in Thy holy writings it 
is written . . . [Ps. Ixxix. 10]; and it is also said . . . [Ps. ix. 
18, ex. 6-7]." 

In western Germany this *in memoriam" is read 
only on the Sabbath before Pentecost and on that 
before the Ninth of Ab; where the Polish minhag is 
used it is read on all Sabbaths that do not fall on 
days of rejoicing; and it is omitted when the new 
moon, other than that of Iyyar or Siwan, is an- 
nounced. The custom of remembering the souls of 
the departed is traced to Pesikta xx., where men- 
tion is made of salvation of souls through charity and 
prayer. The Mahzor Vitry (dated 1208) says that 
in its time “alms for the dead are set aside" only on 
the Day of Atonement, showing that the memorial 
service on the three festivals came into use some- 
what later. In the Sephardic ritual the origin of 
the particular service for certain days in the year is 
unknown; but the ^ Hashkabah (laying to rest) is, 
on ordinary Sabbaths and on festivals, or even on 
Mondays and Thursdays, recited in the synagogue, 
either after the Scroll has been returned to the Ark 
or, at the request of a son of the departed who has 
been called to the desk, immediately after he has 
read his part of thelesson. The prayer reads as fol- 
lows, subject to modifications in the case of women 
or children: 

“ À good name is more fragrant than rich perfume; and the 
day of death better than the day of one's birth. The sum of 
the matter, after a1l hath been heard, is, To fear God, and keep 
His commandments, for this is the whole of man. Let the pious 
be joyful in glory; let them sing aloud upon their couches. 

* May the repose which is prepared in the celestial abode, un- 
der the wings of the Divine Presence in the high place of the 
holy and pure—that shine and are resplendent as the bright 
light of the firmament—with a renewal of strength, a forgive- 
ness of trespasses, a removal of transgressions, an approach of 
salvation, compassion and favor from Him that sitteth enthroned 
on high, and also a goodly portion in the life to come, be the 
lot, dwelling, and the resting-place of the soul of our deceased 
brother, . . . (whom may God grant peace in paradise), who 
departed from this world according to the will of God, the Lord 
of heaven and earth. May the supreme King of kings, through 
His infinite merey, have mercy, pity, and compassion on him. 
May the supreme King of kings, through His infinite mercy, 
hide him under the shadow of His wings, and under the protec- 
tion of His tent, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to wait 
in His temple: may He raise him at the end of days, and cause 
him to drink of the stream of His delights. May He cause his 
soul to be bound up in the bond of life and his rest to be glori- 
ous. May the Lord be his inheritance, and grant him peace; 
and may his repose be in peace: as it is written, “He shall come 
in peace; they shall rest in their beds; every one walking in 
his uprightness. May he,and all His people of Israel, who 
slumber in the dust, be ineluded in mercy and forgiveness. 
May this be His will! and let us say, Amen." (Gaster, " The 
Book of Prayer," pp. 200-201, London, 1901.) 


For a deceased scholar the following verses are 
prefixed: Job xxviii. 19; Ps. xxv. 12, xxxi. 20, 
xxxvi. 8-9. The rimed part is a poetic paraphrase 
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and enlargement of the ^ El Male Rahamim " of the 
German ritual. 

Primarily, the ^ Hashkabah ” is recited at the grave 
as a part of the burialservice; when it is used at the 
synagogue a vow of alms, somewhat like that in the 
German ritual, is sometimes added. "The making of 
vows of alms or of gifts for the repose of souls is 
unknown to the Talmud and to Maimonides. Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim (621, 6), written in Pales- 
tine, but by Joseph Caro, a Spaniard, born after 
Spain had been a Christian country for centuries, 
teaches that on the Day of Atonementit is " custom- 
ary to make vows for the dead"; and with the 
Sephardim such vows, coupled with “A name is 
better,” etc., are commonly made on that day. 

In many Sephardic synagogues a * Hashkabah” for 
a long list of deceased members is read on Kol Nidre 
night; in others, vows for the dead are made in 
the daytime, between musaf and minhah. For the 
Hazkarot Meshumot in Reform congregations, see 
MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

K. L. N. D. 

HAZKUNI, ABRAHAM BEN HEZEKIAH: 
Galician Talmudist and cabalist; born at Cracow in 
1627; died at Tripoli, Syria. He was a disciple of 
Yom-Tob Lipman Heller, and the author of the fol- 
lowing works: “Zot Hukkat ha-Torah,” an abridg- 
ment of Isaac Luria’s “ Sefer ha-Kawwanot,” Venice, 
1659; “Shete Yadot,” sermons arranged in the order 
of the sections of the Pentateuch, published by the 
son of the author, Amsterdam, 1726; a commentary 
on the Zohar divided into two volumes, “ Yad Ra- 
mah " and “ Yad Adonai,” still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1729b, 
1853); *Zera' Abraham," in two volumes, the first 
containing sermons, the second novellie on Bezah 
and Mo'ed Katan, quoted in the first-named work; 
* Yodea' Binah,” cited by the son of the author in 
his preface to the * Shete Yadot." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 675; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 24; Michael, Or ha-ayyim, No. 92. 

S. S. I. Bn. 

HAZKUNI, HEZEKIAH. Sce HEZEKIAH BEN 
AANOALL 

HAZOR: 1. Fortified city between Ramah and 
Kadesh, on the high ground overlooking Lake 
Merom. It was the seat of Jabin, a powerful Ca- 
naanitish king, as appears from the summons sent 
by him to all the kings round about to assist him 
against Israel. But Joshua defeated tho allied forces, 
and burned the city, which was “the head of all 
those kingdoms,” to the ground (Josh. xi. 1-5, 10- 
19) Hazor must have been rebuilt, for in the time 
of Deborah and Barak there was another King Jabin 
reigning there (Judges iv. 2), to whom Israel was 
temporarily made subject in punishment for its 
sins. After this Hazor was again in Israel’s posses- 
sion, and belonged to the tribe of Naphtali (Josh. 
xix. 86), In the later history of Israel, Hazor is 
mentioned again when its. inhabitants were carried 
off to Assyria by Tiglath-pileser (II Kings xv. 29). 

2. Village in the extreme south of Judah, named 
between Kedesh and Ithnan (Josh. xv. 28, where the 
Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint reads * Hazor” 
and “Ithnan” as one word, ’Acoptwvaiv, whereas the 
Alexandrian manuscript omits “Ithnan ”). 


8. One of the southern towns of Judah, near 
Kerioth (Josh. xv. 25 [R. V. * Hazor-hadattah "]). 

4. Place inhabited by the Benjamites after their 
return from captivity, situated between Ananiah 
and Ramah (Neh. xi. 33). 

5. Place in the vicinity of Kedar, with which 
it was devastated by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlix. 28- 
33). The mention of the “kingdoms of Hazor” 
leaves room for the supposition that “ Hazor” may 
have been the name of a district in Arabia. 

E. G IL B. P, 

HAZOT. See MIDNIGHT. 

HAZZAN (Hebrew, pn; Aramaic, Nim): Com- 
munal otħcial. The word is probably borrowed 
from the Assyrian “hazanu,” “hazannu ” (overseer, 
director; see Delitzsch, "^ Assyrisches Handwórter- 
buch," p. 272a; connected with the Hebrew imn, 
meaning “vision”). “Hazanuti” (plural of "ha- 
zanu ”) in the El-Amarna tablets designates the gov- 
ernors who were stationed by Egypt in the subju- 
gated cities of Palestine (Winckler and Zimmern, 
“Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament,” pp. 
194, 196, 198). 

In the Talmud the term “hazzan” is used to de- 
note the “overseer”: (1) of a city; "hazzane de- 
mata,” according to B. M. 98b (see Rashi ad loc.; 
Ket. 8b; ‘Ar. 6b); (9) of acourt of justice; at his or- 
der the sessions opened (Yer, Ber. iv. 7d); he also exe- 
cuted judgment on the condemned (Mak. iii. 13; 
comp. Yer. Sanh. v. 23a); (8) of the Temple; he 
had charge of the Temple utensils (comp. Arabic 
* khazin ” = * treasure-keeper ")and aided the priests 
in disrobing (Tamid v. 3; Yoma vii. 1); (4)of the syn- 
agogue (*hazzan bet ha-keneset”; see Sotah vii, 7, 
8; Suk. iv. 4); he broughtout therollsof the Torah, 
opened them at the appointed readings for the week, 
and put them away again (Sotah vii. 7-8; Yer. 
Sotah vii. 91d; Yer. Meg. iv. 15b, 7db); with 
trumpet-blasts he announced the beginnings of Sab- 
baths and holy days from the roof of the synagogue 
(Tosef., Suk. iv.); heattended to the lamps of the syn- 
agogue (Yer. Ma‘as, Sh. 56a); he accompanied the 
pilgrims that brought the firstlings to the sanctuary 
of Jerusalem (Tosef., Bik. ii. 101). Ilis place was 
in the middle of the synagogue, on the wooden 
“bimah” (Yer. Suk. v. 55b) and, according to 
Tosef., Meg. iii., beginning (see Mordecai ad loc.), 
he might, at the desire of the congregation, read 
aloud from the Torah, his ordinary duties then de- 
volving temporarily upon another. It seems also to 
have been the duty of the “overseer” of the syna- 
gogue to teach the children to read (Shab. i. 3, ac- 
cording to Maimonides, Bertinoro, and Tosafot Yom- 
Tob on the passage), or to assist the schoolmaster 
in teaching the children in the synagogue. 

A passage in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ber. ix. 12d, 
beginning), which Kohut considers to have been in- 
terpolated after Midr. Teh. to Ps. xix., seems to indi- 
cate that the hazzan also led the prayers in the syn- 
agogue. Especially in smaller congregations, and 
even in early Talmudic times, the duties of preacher, 
judge, schoolmaster, and hazzan were discharged by 
one person, as the famous story about Levi bar Sisi 
shows (Yer. Yeb. 18a; Gen. R. Ixxxi.). 

In the geonic period, at any rate, the duties of 
reading from the Torah (“kore”) and of reciting the 
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prayers © Sheliah zibbur") were included, as a 
rule, among the functions of the hazzan (see Pirke 
p EL xii, xvi.; Masseket Soferim x. 7; xi. 9, 5). 
The blowing of the shofar was also one 

In of his duties, as may be seen from a 

the Geonic responsum of Solomon ben Adret (No. 

Period. 300). He acted sometimes as secretary 

to the congregation. He was assisted, 
especially on festival days, by a chorus (* meshore- 
rim," singers; Immanuel, * Mehabberot," xv. 131). 
This institution was afterward developed in Poland 
and Germany, where a singer stood on each side of 
the precentor and accompanied him, sometimes in 
high, sometimes in low, tones, at intervals singing 
independently. 

The office of hazzan increased in importance with 
the centuries. As public worship was developed 

in the geonic period, and as the knowl- 

Growing  edgeof the Hebrew language declined, 
Importance singing gradually superseded the di- 
ofthe Office. dactic and hortatory element in the 

worship in the synagogue. The piy- 
yutim (very often composed by the hazzanim them- 
selves) were intermingled with the prayers, and 
tended still further to make the hazzan indispensable. 
[t is true that in the ninth century hazzanim skilled 
in piyyutim were rejected (see Zunz, * Ritus," p. 7), 
but the repulse was only temporary; in time the 
piyyutim attained, both over the ritual and over the 
congregation, an almost limitless influence, before 
which even Saadia was compelled to give way 
(ib. p. 8). 

Even in the oldest times the chief qualifications de- 
manded of the hazzan, in addition to knowledge of 
Biblical and liturgical literature, were a pleasant voice 
and an artistic delivery ; for the sake of these, many 
faults were willingly overlooked (see Zunz, “S. P.” 
pp. 15, 144 e£ seg., and the Cremona edition of the 
Zohar, section Wayehi, p. 249). He was required 
to possess a pleasing appearance, to be married, and 
to wear a flowing beard. Sometimes, according to 
Isaac of Vienna (18th cent.), a young hazzan having 
only a slight growth of beard was tolerated (see ‘Tur 
Orah Hayyim, 58; “Bet Yosef,” ad toc. ; “Shibbale 
ha-Leket,” ed. Buber, $ 10). Maimonides decided 
that the hazzan who recited the prayers on an ordi- 
nary Sabbath and on week-days need not possess an 
appearance pleasing to everybody; he might even 

have a reputation not wholly spotless, 
Qualifica- provided he was living at the time of 
tions. his appointment a life morally free 
from reproach. Even baptized Jews 
who had sincerely returned to Judaism might, ac- 
cording to him, be admissible as reciters of prayers 
(sce Lampronti, * Pahad Yizhak," x. 219b; Solomon 
ha-Kohen [MaHaRSHaK], Responsa, ii., $8 127, 157; 
Elijah Mizrahi, Responsa, i6). The same privilege 
was accorded Maranos whose return to Judaism was 
complete and sincere (Abraham di Boton, * Lehem 
Rab,” $ 8). 

But all these moderations of the rule disappeared 
on fast-days or high feast-days (“ yamim nora'im"); 
then an especially worthy bazzan was demanded, 
one whose life was absolutely irreproachable, who 
was generally popular, and who was endowed with 
an expressive delivery. Even a person who had 
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once appealed to a non-Jewish, instead of to a Jew- 
ish, court in a disputed question could not act as 
hazzan on those days, unless he had previously 
done penance (Shulban ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 581). 

Even as late as the fourteenth century persons 
from the three Palestinian cities Haifa, Beth-shean, 
and Tabun (Neubauer, *G. T." pp. 175, 195, 197) 
were wholly ineligible for the office (Nissim ben 
Reuben's commentary on Alfasi's *Halakot?; Meg. 
iv.) Since the hazzan was the representative of 
the congregation (“sheliah zibbur") in prayer, it 
was felt to be very necessary that a perfect inner 
harmony should exist between him and the congre- 
gation, and consequently a unanimous vote for his 

election was insisted upon in many 
Conditions places. If but one person in the com- 
of munity refused to vote for a candi- 

Election. date, and was able to give a reason- 

able explanation therefor, the latter 
was not appointed (MaHaRIL, Responsa, No. 60; 
Meir of Padua, Responsa, No. 64; Agur, No. 96). 
In the Rhine district this rule was adhered to 
with especial strictness in the earlier part of the 
Middle Ages (“Or Zarua‘,” i. 41; comp. Gross in 
“ Monatsschrift,” xx. 262). In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, Abraham Abele ben Hayyim ha-Levi 
expressed himself against this custom in his commen- 
tary, “Magen Abraham,” on Orah Hayyim: he as- 
serted that the hazzan no longer represented the 
congregation in prayer, as in former times; that he 
was no longer the only one who knew how to say 
the prayers, since every one in the congregation 
now prayed for himself; and that a unanimous vote 
in his favor had therefore become superfluous. 

Naturally, the removal of the hazzan from office, 
as well as his appointment, indeed, depended in 
most cases upon the will of those who paid the high- 
est taxes in the community. This fact seems to 
have become legally recognized in the sixteenth 
century (Levi ben Habib, Responsa, No. 179). A 
blameless hazzan was not to be removed simply be- 
cause another had amore pleasing voice; a second 
hazzan, however, might be appointed. An old 
hazzan who had lost his voice could be removed 
from office, and some arrangement be made with 
him in regard to his maintenance. The community 
could also dischargea hazzan who, out of considera- 
tion for his sons that had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, omitted the execratory formula “ Wela-Mal- 
shinim," etc., in the Eighteen Benedictions (i$. No. 
15). 

In the sixteenth century Moses Minz, at the desire 
of the community of Bamberg, drew up rules of 
conduct for a hazzan (Responsa, No. 81). These 
show the accepted opinion as to the ideal hazzan. 

He should be blameless in character, 

Rules for a humble, a general favorite, and mar- 
Hazzan. ried, orat least should have reached the 
age of puberty; he should possess an 

agreeable voice, be able to read easily and under- 
stand all the books of the Holy Scriptures, be the 
first to enter, and the last to leave, the house of 
God, and should strive to attain the highest degree of 
devotion in his prayers; he should dress neatly, and 
wear a long upper garment and * knee breeches”; he 
should not look about him nor move his hands rest- 
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lessly, but should keep them folded under his man- 
tle; in praying aloud he should articulate each word 
separately as if he were counting money, and his 
delivery should be quiet, distinct, and in accordance 
with the sense, and his accentuation should follow 
strictly the rules of grammar. Outside God's house 
he should avoid sowing any seeds of anger or hatred 
against himself, by keeping aloof from communal 
disputes (see Güdemann, * Gesch." iii. 95 e£ seq.). 

As early as the time of Hai Gaon the hazzan was 
paid according to his ability in reciting “ Yozerot,” 
" Kerobot," etc. (comp. Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 8); and 
he was also exempt from communal taxes (Isaac 
ben Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 176, 177). During the 
eleventh century there arose some opposition to the 
payment of the hazzan, but the opposition was with- 
out result (Judah the Pious, in “Or Zarua‘,” i., No. 
113) In Germany the hazzan was entitled “ pre- 
centor" in publie documents (Gengler, * Deutsche 
Stadtrechtsalterthiimer,” p. 104); in lands where any 
of the Romance Janguages were spoken he was 
called * cantor ? 

In the early Middle Ages the office of hazzan 
seems to have been held in high esteem, for scholars 


like R. Eliezer ben Meshullam and R. Meïr acted | 


as the leaders in prayer. As late as the end of the 
fourteenth century Jacob Möln ha-Levi (Maharil), 
at the express desire of the congregation, read the 
prayer on special festivals, such as New-Year, the 
Day of Atonement, the eve of the 9th of Ab, Hosha‘na 
Rabbah, and Shemini ' Azeret (the * Tal ”- prayer; Ma- 
haril, “ Minhagim," pp. 43b, 49a, 61a). In Spain, how- 
ever, even at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Jews of the better families seem no longer to 
have adopted this calling, and the position of the 
hazzan in Spain was a source of surprise and grief 
to the German Asher ben Jehiel (see Lampronti, 
“Pahad Yizhak," Lc). Asamatter of fact, no other 

2 communal official of the Middle Ages 
Complaints occasioned so much and so frequent 


Against complaint as the hazzan. As early 
Haz- as the ninth century complaint was 
zanim. made that the hazzanim changed the 


text of the regular prayers (Zunz, “$. 
P.” p. 114). In connection with the piyyutim, the 
hazzanim introduced foreign inelodies taken from 
non-Jewish sources. 

Against these abuses Alfasi (Responsa, No. 281), 
the “ Book of the Pious” (ed. Basel, Nos. 238, 768), 
Maimonides (“ Moreh,” i, 59), Asher ben Jehiel (“ Besa- 
mim Rosh,” iv 22), and others protested in vain. 
The earlier Jewish melodies, not having been written 
down. were changed by the hazzanim, consciously or 
unconsciously, in accordance with their individual 
tastes, which were often very poor. Their vanity also 
led them to unsuitably prolong single notes and to 
insert interludes of song (* Magen Abraham,” on Orah 
Hayyim, 281) Thereby the prayers were greatly 
lengthened, concerning which the Midrash Kohelet 
complains in the words of Eccl. vii. 5: “It is better 
to hear the rebuke of the wise than for a man to 
hear the song of fools." All complaints on this 
score, however, were of no avail (see “Bet Yosef” 
on Orah Hay yim, 58; Moses Minz, Responsa, No. 87: 
Judah b. Moses Selichover, *Shire Yehudah 5. Isa- 
iah Horwitz, *Shene Luhot ha-Berit,” section * Te- 


fillah”; Solomon Lipschütz, “'Te‘udat Shelomoh," 
No. 21) The morality of the hazzanim was not 
always the highest, and they were continually con. 
sured for vanity. According to Asher ben Jehic} 
(/b.), they sang only what was most likely to win 
applause (so also Solomon Ephraim Luntschütz, 
**Ammude Shesh,” i., quoted in Giidemann, “ Quel- 
lenschriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und der 
Erziehung bci den Deutschen Juden,” p. 85). 

It is stated that the hazzanim, in the midst of a 
prayer, frequently brought the tallit, which covered 
the head, down upon the shoulder, in 
order to create an opportunity to ob- 
serve what impression their singing 
had made (Lewysohn, “ Mekore Minha- 
gim," p. 12, Berlin, 1846). Their immoderate rais- 
ing of the voice, their incorrect pronunciation of 
Hebrew, and the drawling of their singing were 
constantly subjects of complaint. Their method of 
singing has justly been called “a pilpul set to 
music," and was current in Poland, Germany, and 
Austria from the seventeenth century onward 
(Lów, * Lebensalter," p.314). The hazzanim them- 
selves, in the same period, called their solos, which 
they prolonged at will, *sebarot? (hypotheses), an 
expression borrowed from the Talmudists (2b.). The 
prolongation of the service naturally caused general 
weariness, and hence there resulted a great deal of 
disorder. Abraham ben Shabbethai Horowitz, in 
his ethical will * Yesh Nohalin,” p. 10b, even recom- 
mends the study of the 'Turim or of the Mishnah 
at those places in the service where the hazzan is 
accustomed to prolong his singing. The unworthy 
deportment of the choir, their talking and quarrel- 
ing with the hazzan during service, also occasioned 
complaint (see Jew. Encyc. iv. 41). The “Reshit 
Bikkurim" (17th cent.) enumerates a long list of 
offenses of the hazzanim, among which is mentioned 
their habit of putting the hand on the chin or throat 
in singing, evidently to facilitate trilling or the pro- 
ducing of high notes (see Güdemann, 4.c. p. 801). 
The existence of these conditions is also shown in 
the guide for hazzanim written by the hazzan Sol- 


Their 
Vanity. 


.omon Lipschütz (“Te‘udat Shelomoh,” Offenbach, 


1718). These faults did not exist to the same extent 
in Sephardic congregations, where the absence of 
piyyutim from the regular service gave less op- 
portunity for individual singing, and where well- 
ordered congregational chanting was developed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
passim ; Bacher, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, iv. 610; Berliner, 
Die Entstehung des Vorbeterdienstes. in Jüdische Presse 
(Israel. Lehrer und Cantor), 1899, pp. 2, 13, 29, 31, 40; Güde- 
mann, Gesch. iii. 49, 95, 237; idem, Quellenschriften zur 
Gesek. des Unterrichts, etc., passim: Gritz, Gesch. v. 150; 
Jastrow, Dict.; Kohut, Berühmte Israetitische Miéinner 
und Frauen, pp. 152 et seg.; Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak, s.v. 
Hazzan, Sheliah Zibbur, Telci*ot, ete.; Oesterreichischi-Un- 
garische Cantor-Zeitung, 1888, Nos. 23, 26, 30, 32, 34, 30, 38; 
Kohut, in Ha-Shahar, x. 198; Smolenskin, Ha-To'eh be- 
Darke ha-Hayyim, ii. 272: Winter and Wünsche; Die Ji- 
dische Litteratur, iii. 518 et seq.: Zunz, G. V. p. 425; idem, 
Ritus, pp. 6, 8, 36, 98; Schtirer, Geseh. ii. 441; A. Lewysobn, 
T au Minhagim, pp. 11 et seq.; Kohut, Aruch Comple- 
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With the abridgment and modernization of the 
old ritual tbe musie of the synagogue was also put 
upon à modern basis; the ancient chants and melo- 
dies were written down in modern notation. and 
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harmonized; the hazzan gave way to the cantor, 
and the “meshorerim ” were supplanted by a male, 
or mixed, choir. While there is no 
In Modern doubt of the common origin of the tra- 
Times. ditional chants, the manner of sin ging 
both them and the so-called traditional 
melodies differs materially among the Sephardim 
and Ashkenazim. Therefore it may be said that 
there are two schools of cantors—the Sephardic and 
the Ashkenazic. The latter may again be divided 
into the German and the Polish, differing somewhat 
from each other in the manner of singing the chant, 
the latter being chiefly characterized by a greater 
embellishment of the melodies, while the former 
adberes to a plainer style. 

The first to harmonize some of the Jewish melodies, 
iiis said, was Meir Cohen, early in the nineteenth 
century. A more ambitious effort was made by 
Israel Lévy of Paris (1788-1882). His compositions 
became, and still are, very popular in France, and 
were published by the Jewish Consistory of Paris 
(1862). The father of the modern cantorate, how- 
ever, was Solomon SULZER (b. at Hohenems, Austria, 
March 30, 1804), chief cantor of Vienna from 1825 to 

1890, and universally recognized as the 

Sulzer regenerator of the music of the syna- 

and His  gogue. His “Shir Zion” became the 

Influence. model adopted by subsequent cantors 

and composers of synagogal music. 
Next came S. Naumbourg, cantor in Paris (“ Zemi- 
rot Yisrael,” in 1847), and H. Weintraub of Königs- 
berg (“Shire Bet Adonai,” 1860). Louis Lewan- 
dowski, royal musical director of Berlin, and Adolf 
Grünzweig, musical director in Arad, Hungary, have 
also done much for the development of the modern 
cantorate, the former by the publication of his “ Kol 
Rinnah u-Tefillah " (1850) and ** Todah we-Zimrah " 
(1854), and the latter by his *Zemirot shel Shab- 
bat" (1863). Moritz Deutsch of Breslau (b. 1818, at 
Nikolsburg, Austria) published “ Vorbeterschule " 
(1882), “Breslauer Synagogengesiinge” (1884), 
“Deutsche Choriile” (1886), “ Nachtrag zu den Bres- 
lauer Synagogengesüngen ” (1888), and “ Synagogen- 
Praeludien” (1889). These men, together with 
Abraham Barr of Gothenburg, Sweden, author of 
“Ba‘al Tefillah, oder der Praktische Vorbeter” 
(1870), were the pioneers in the field of modern syna- 
gogue music. 

Among those that followed the above-mentioned 
were many who printed collections of their own, or 
of others’, renderings. A partial list may serve to 
recall the chief cantors of the nineteenth century, 
the titles of their chief works, where these have been 
published, being given: 

Max Lüwenstamm, Munich (‘‘ Zemirot le-El Hai," posthu- 
mous, 1884); I. L. Weiss, Warsaw (1825-89; * Musikalische 
Synagogenbibliothek,” 1888); H. Berggrün, Hanover (1938-90); 
Solomon Popper, Frankfort-on-the-Main (1888-89); Leon Karteh- 
maroff, Nagy-Kanizsa ; I. Lachman, Hürben, Bavaria: Moritz 
Friedmann, Budapest; Eduard Birnbaum, Kónigsberg: J. Hy- 
man, Amsterdam (* Shire Todah le-E1"); Julius Mombach, 18183- 
1880 (“ Zemirot Yisrael,” London, 1881); Marcus Hast, London 
C^ Seder ha-*Abodah," 1879); A. B. Birnbaum (** Hallel we-Zim- 
rah”); M. Rosenhaupt, Nuremberg ("Shire Ohe) Ya'akob," 
1857): Emanuel Kirschner, Munich (** Tehillot le-El Hai," 1890); 
Samuel Welsch, New York (in collaboration with others, "* Zim- 
rat Yah,” 1879); Moritz Goldstein, Cincinnati, Ohio (in collabo- 
ration with others, ** Zimrat Yah,” 1879; " Kol Zimruh ?); Alois 
Kaiser, Baltimore, Md. (in collaboration with others, " Zimrat 
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Yah,” 1879-86 ; ** Shire Hinnuk," 1870; “Union Hymnal,” 1897 ; 
“ Principal Melodies of the Synagogue,” 1893); William Löw- 
mc Philadelphia, Pa. (collaborated in '" Union Hymnal,” 

The majority of these writers were themselves 
practical hazzanim, and the music published by 
them was in most instances that employed by them 
in divine service. 

J: A. Kar. 

HAZZAN, HAZAN: An Oriental rabbinical 
family, probably of Spanish origin, members of 
which are found in Spain, and in Smyrna, Alexan- 
dria, and other cities of the East; their pedigree, 
however, can not be traced further back than the 
eighteenth century. The name is undoubtedly de- 
rived from the office of hazzan, which one of the 
ancestors of the family held. 

Aaron de Joseph Hazan: Brother of Elijah 
Bekor Hazan; born at Smyrna 1848. In 1871 he 
founded the Judso-Spanish periodical “La Espe- 
ranza," subsequently called “La Buena Espe- 
ranza"; he also wrote two novels from Jewish life: 
“Rahel en el Convento” and “El Muchacho Aban- 
donado." Aaron Hazan celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his paper by issuing an “edition es- 
pecial” (Smyrna, 1896), containing a history of the 
congregation of Smyrna during the quarter-cen- 
tury. In 1890 he was decorated with the Order of 
the Nishan-i-Medjidie. 

Abraham Hazzan of Gerona (called Ge- 
rondi): Writer of devotional hymns; flourished 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. His 
piyyutim are found in the Sephardic, the Italian, 
the Algerian, and even the Karaitic rituals. Best 
known is his Anor KETANNAH, a hymn for New- 
Year, which has been included in the devotional 
* Likkute Zebi” and translated into German. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 410; Plessner, Apo- 

kryphen, i. 146; Landshuth, “Ammude ha-'Abodah, i. 11 et 

seq. 

David ben Hayyim ben Joseph Hazzan: 
Lived in Jerusalem about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. He wrote: *Hozeh Dawid,” a com- 
mentary on the Psalms (Amsterdam, 1724); “ Kohe- 
let ben Dawid,” on Ecclesiastes, with “Dawid 
ba-Mezudah," on Abot (Salonica, 1748); and “Aggan 
ha-Sahar,” on Proverbs (čb. 1749). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hazan, Zikron Yerushalayim, Leghorn, 1874; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 858. 

David Hayyim Samuel Hazzan: Flourished 
in Palestine toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote: * Miktam le-Dawid," responsa and 
novellz on Maimonides (Leghorn, 1792); and “ Kod- 
she Dawid,” annotations to the laws on holy days in 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk (db. 1792). The latter was in- 
tended as the first part of a larger work to be en- 
titled *Hasde Dawid," which, however, was not 
published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 77. 


Elijah Bekor Hazan: Chief rabbi of Alexan- 
dria (1908); born at Smyrna in 1840. He went to 
Jerusalem with his grandfather, Hayyim David 
Hazan, in 1855. He was successively clerk of the 
Jerusalem congregation (1866) and member of the 
rabbinical college (1868). In 1871 he was appointed 
solicitor of alms for Palestine: in 1874 he was elected 
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rabbi of Tripoli, whence he was called to Alexandria 
in 1888. In 1908 he presided over the Orthodox 
rabbinical convention at Cracow. Elijah Hazan is 
a representative of strict Orthodoxy. He has pub- 
lished: “Tob Leb,” homilies printed together with 
his grandfather’s “Yitab Leb” (Smyrna, 1868); 
notes to his grandfather's * Yishre Leb” (db. 1870); 
"Kontres Yismah Mosheh,” a decision on the will 
of the famous philanthropist Ka’id Nissim Sha- 
mama (Leghorn, 1874; Italian transl, 1877); “ Zi- 
kron Yerushalayim” (db. 1874); “Ta‘alumot Leb,” 
responsa (ist part, 25. 1877; 2d part, 2. 1898; 
3d part, Alexandria, 1902); *Neweh Shalom,” on 
the religious customs of Alexandria (čb. 1894). 
“Zikron Yerushalayim” is an apology for Judaism 
in the form of a dialogue between a Palestinian rabbi 
and the members of the family of a pious Mæcenas 
in Tunis. The author defends the strictest Ortho- 
doxy, insists on the sacredness of the second holy 
days, and denies the truth of the Copernican system; 
in an appendix he gives valuable notes on the Haz- 
zan family. Many of his works are still in manu- 
script. 

Elijah Rahamim Hazan: Son of Joseph ben 
Hayyim Hazan; rabbinical scholar of the nine- 
teenth century. He wrote “Orah Mishpat,” notes 
on Hoshen Mishpat (Salonica, 1858). Some of his 
responsa are found in the collection of his father; 
others, a volume of homilies, and novelle to Hai 
Gaon's * Mikkah u-Mimkar " are in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Elijah Hazan, Zikron Yerushalayim, p. 181, 

Leghorn, 1874, 

Hayyim David Hazan: Son of Joseph ben 
Hayyim Hazan; born at Smyrna Oct. 9, 1790; died 
at Jerusalem Jan. 17, 1869. He was one of the 
leading Talmudists of hisage. In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed chief rabbi of Smyrna; in 1855 he went to 
Jerusalem, where he was made hakam bashi in 1861. 
In allusion to his initials, 1r, he was called 433433 4 1 
(“without equal in his generation") He wrote: 
“Torat ha-Zebah," on the laws of ritual slaughter 
(Salonica, 1852; reprinted, Jerusalem, 1883); * Nedib 
Leb,” responsa (1st part, Salonica, 1862; 92d part, 
Jerusalem, 1866); * Yitab Leb," sermons (Smyrna, 
1868); * Yishre Leb,” halakic discussions, with addi- 
tions by his grandson, Elijah Bekor Hazan (20. 1870). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lunez, Jerusalem, iv. 213. 


Israel Moses Hazan: Son of Eliezer Hazan; 
born in Smyrna 1808; died at Beirut Oct., 1862. He 
was taken by his father to Jerusalem (1811), where 
he was educated under his grandfather, Joseph ben 
Hayyim Hazan. In 1840 he became a member 
of a rabbinical college; in 1848 he was appointed 
" meshullah " (messenger). While at Rome he was 
elected chief rabbi. In 1852 he resigned this office 
for the rabbinate of Corfu, and in 1857 he was called 
to the rabbinate of Alexandria. In 1862 he went to 
Jaffa; but, being in ill health, he removed to Beirut, 
where he died. He was buried in Sidon. In Rome 
and in Corfu he was held in high esteem, and the 
poet Ludwig August Frankl, who saw him in 
Corfu (1856), speaks in glowing terms of his vener- 
able personality. While a champion of Orthodoxy, 
Ve possessed sufficient independence of mind to pro- 
test against the superstitious practises customary 


among the Jews of Rome, who insisted on washing 
corpses with warm water, and who would not allow 
a clock in the yard of the synagogue. He wrote a 
letter condemning the reforms advocated in the 
Brunswick rabbinical conference (published in the 
collection * Kin'at Ziyyon," Amsterdam, 1846). He 
published: * Nahalah le-Yisrael,” a collection of de- 
cisions in an inheritance case (Vienna, 1851; Alexan- 
dria, 1862); “Kontres Kedushat Yom-Tob Sheni,” 
an argument in favor of retaining the second holy 
days (25. 1855); “ Dibre Shalom we-Emet,” a reply 
(in the form of an address to the Israelites of Great 
Britain by a Levite) to a Reform pamphlet (Hebrew 
and English, London, 1856); *She'erit ha-Nahalah,” 
& discourse in dialogue on religious questions, with 
a revised edition of his * Nahalah le-Yisrael” (Alex- 
andria, 1862); ^Iyye ha-Yam,” responsa of the Geo- 
nim, with his notes (Leghorn, 1864); “Kerak shel 
homi," responsa (75. 1876). Other responsa, with 
homilies and an apology for the Cabala, remain in 
manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomon, 
pP. lii; Elijah Hazan, Zikron Yerushalayim, p. 181, Leg- 
horn, 18/4: Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, pp. 152, 
208, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893. 

Joseph ben Elijah Hazzan: Rabbiin Smyrna 
and Jerusalem in the seventeenth century; died at 
Jerusalem. He wrote “‘En Yosef,” homilies on 
Genesis and Exodus (Smyrna, 1675), and “‘En 
Yehosef,” novelle on Baba Mezi‘a, edited by his 
son Caleb (Smyrna, 1730). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 78, ii. 104. 


Joseph ben Hayyim Hazan: Chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem; born at Smyrna 1741; died at Jerusa- 
lem Nov. 11,1819. At first rabbi in his native city, 
he went to Palestine in 1811, settling at Hebron, 
where he became rabbi. In 1818 he was elected 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem, which position he held 
until his death. He wrote: “ Hikre Leb,” responsa 
(vol. i., Salonica, 1787; vol. ii., Leghorn, 1794; vols. 
iii-viii, Salonica, 1806-53); * Ma'arke Leb,” bomi- 
lies (2750. 1821-22); * Hikre Leb,” Talmudic novella, 
edited by his great-grandson, Elijah (Jerusalem, 
1880). His four sons, Elijah Rahamim, Eliezer, 
Isaac, and Hayyim David, were ail rabbinical schol- 
ars; one of his daughters became the mother of 
Hayyim Palaggi, chief rabbi of Smyrna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot t-Shelomoh, p. 

43; Elijah Hazan, Zikron Yerushalayim, p. 181, Leghorn, 

1874; La Buena Esperanza, Smyrna, 1896; Franco, Essai 

sur Histoire des Israétites de U Hmpire Ottoman, ete., p. 

Moses ben Abraham Hazzan (also known as 
Memunneh Ephorus): Greck synagogal poet of 
the fifteenth century. He is identical with Moses 
ha-Memunneh ben Abraham. Thirty-one poems 
are attributed to him, in which most of the stro- 
phes and stanzas begin, and often end, with the 
same word. Thus the piyyut Paton E Dus Dn be- 
gins and ends with the word pòp, aud in the piyyut 
mand TYN 195, which has been translated into 
German by Zunz, the ten strophes begin and end 
with *35. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. pp. 325, 328 et seq.; idem, Litera- 
turgesch. pp. 974 ef seq.: Laudshuth, ‘Ammude ha-'Abo- 
dah, pp. 203 et seg., 206; Dukes, Moses b. Ezra, p. 108; idem, 
in Orient, Lit. v. 776 et seq., x. 618. 
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Solomon Hazan: Bibliographer; born in Al- 
geria at the end of the eighteenth century; died 
1852 on board a vessel bound for Malta. Asa boy 
he accompanied his father to Damascus, and sub- 
sequently settled in Cairo, where he conducted a 
Talmudic school. In 1832 he was elected chief rabbi 
of Alexandria. Three of his works, edited by Faraj 
Hayyim Mizrahi, were printed after his death by 
his son David; namely, * Ia-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh,” 
“Baruk Mimeshah," and “Ben Shelomoh,” Alex- 
andria, 1889-90. 'l'hemostimportant of these, * Ha- 
Ma‘nlot li-Shelomoh," is a bibliographical work di- 
vided into two parts, the first containing a title 
bibliography, the second a list of authors. Itisa 
continuation of Azulai's “Shem ha-Gedolim,” and 
includes the Sephardic writers who were contempo- 
rary with Azulai (omitted by the latter), as wellas 
those living half a century after him. A biograph- 
ical appendix to the work deals with the chief rabbis 
of Alexandria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Solomon Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh. 


Solomon ben Abraham Hazzan: Member of 
the rabbinical college at Salonica (1533). He emi- 
grated later to Safed, where Jacob BERAR commis- 
sioned him to take the rabbinical diploma to Lrv1 
inx Hagg (Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 385a; 
Solomon Hazan, “ Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh,” p. 92). 


PEDIGREE OF THE HAZAN FAMILY. 
Joseph | aide 


Elijah Eliezer Isaac Hayyim David daughter, m. Jacob 


Rahamim | (1790-1869 Palaggi 
Israel Moses | Hayyim Palaggi 
(d. 1862) Raphael (d. 1868) 


Abraham Palaggi 
Elijah Bekor Aaron (d. 1901) 
(b. 1840) 
M. K.—M. Fn.—D. 


HAZZAN, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: Can- 
tor at Kremenetz, Volhynia, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1595,after recovering from a terrible mal- 
ady which ended in a trance, he applied himself to 
utilizing certain material fora haggadic commentary 
upon the Prophets and the Hagiographa, with a 
Judivo-German translation of difficult passages. 
This material had been accumulated by him from his 
various teachers, and from his reading of Rashi, Re- 
dag, Ralbag, Abraham ibn Ezra, and the Midrashim ; 
in his expositions he did not depart much from the 

stblical text. He ceased his work, however, when he 
heard of the publication at Cracow in 1598 of N. 
Hirsch Altschuler’s *Ayyalah Shelubah"; but he 
found that, although its purpose was the same, 
the plan of this work was quite different from his 
own, and, encouraged by Rabbi Samson of Kreme- 
netz, he finished his book in the spring of 1597. Not 
wishing to compete with the above-named work, 
he did not publish his compilation, which was 
entitled " Wibbure Leket " (A Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion), and which was printed, after his death, at Lub- 
lin by Zebi b. Kalonymus Jafe in 1611-19. The Op- 
penheim Library (*Cat. Bodl." col. 696) possesses 
‘one copy; the British Museum possesses two copies, 
one complete, the other incomplete (Zedner); and 
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Chwolson has one in his library. Hazzan is not 

to be confounded, as he has been by Wolf, with 

Abraham ben Judah of Krotoschin, author of “‘En 

Mishpat." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Wörter- 
buch, p. 78; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 168; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 696. 

G D. G. 


HAZZAN, ELEAZAR HA-: Precentor; lived 
in Speyer toward the end of the eleventh century. 
He was the teacher of Samuel the Pious, and perhaps 
identical with Eleazar, son of Meshullam the Great. 
The latter supplied many notes to the commentator on 
Chronicles who wrote at Narbonne about 1130-40. 
He was also the teacher of Shemariah ben Mordecai 


of Speyer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 72; Monatsscehrift, xii. 165. 
S. M. K. 


HAZZANUT (lit. “that appertaining to a haz- 
zan”): Originally, as in the Siddur of Saadia Gaon, 
the term was applied to the piyyutim which it was the 
function of the official then called “hazzan” to re- 
cite. Butas the duties of this official spread to the 
intonation of the whole of the service, the term came 
to be applied to the traditional form of melodious 
intonation. Beautiful singing, with its influence on 
the emotions, dates from the later Talmudical period 
(Ta'an. 16a). 

The term “hazzanut” is used also to denote the 
collective traditional intonations as chanted in 
any particular service. This hazzanut is not com- 
posed of fixed melodies in the modern sense, but is 
essentially a species of cantillation. It is not, like 
the cantillation of the Scriptures, designated by 
any system of accents, but consists of a free vocal 
development, on traditional lines, of certain themes 
specifically associated with the individual occasion. 
But it diverges from the hazzanut of any other 
sacred occasion much as do the respective parallel 
interpretations of the accents exhibited under Can- 
TILLATION. The divergence, that is to say, lies not 
so much in style or in treatment, in outline or in de- 
tail, as in tonality. 

While the main features of synagogue melody re- 
main fairly constant, the detail depends upon the 
capacity of the particular officiant, the extent to 
which he is en rapport with the congregation, the 
strain on his voice due to the acoustics of the build- 
ing, the duration of the devotions, and other varia- 
ble conditions. Butin all cases it may be said that 
the hazzanut consists of an unaccompanied vocal 
fantasia upon the traditional prayer-motive, beneath 
which a sense of devotion and reverence will usually 
be apparent. The working out of the melody-type 
of the service is necessarily to a considerable extent 
left to the impulse of the moment, but depends 
much upon the structure and, above all, the signifi- 
cance of the sentences intoned. This method is ex- 
plained in the general article Music, SYNAGOGAL. 

A. F. L. C. 


HE (n): Fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet; on 
its form see ALPHABET. It is a guttural, pro- 
nounced as the English “h,” standing midway be- 
tween S and f, and sometimes interchanged with 
these two. At the end of a word it is generally 
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mute. It isan important element in Hebrew gram- 
mar, serving as an article, as a demonstrative pro- 
noun, as à particle of interrogation, and as the 
characteristic letter of the verbal forms “ hif‘i,” 
“hof‘al,” and (in part) “hbitpa‘el.” As a numeral 
it has the value of. "The Tetragrammaton is some- 
times represented by ñ, as being the second letter of 


inm. 
T I. BR. 


HEAD, COVERING OF. See BAREHEADED- 
NESS. 

HEAD-DRESS: Covering or ornament for the 
bead. Very little information is obtainable as to 
fhe adornment and covering for the head in use 
among the Israelites of antiquity. The Old Testa- 
ment sources contain scarcely anything on this sub- 
ject; neither do the monuments furnish any material. 
The Israelites on Sennacherib’s marble relief appear 
with no head-dress, and although the ambassadors of 
Jehu on the Shalmaneser stele havea head-covering, 
their costume seems to be Assyrian rather than 
Israelitish, Only one passage of the older literature 
is of any significance: I Kings xx. 31 mentions 
“habalim " together with “sak,” both of which are 
placed around the head. Thiscalls to mind pictures 
of Syrians on Eeyptian monuments, represented 
wearing a cord around their long, flowing hair, a 
custom still followed in Arabia. Evidently the cos- 
tume of the poorest classes is represented; but as it 
gave absolutely no protection against the heat of the 
sun to which a worker in the fields is so often ex- 
posed, there is little probability that it remained un- 
changed very long, although it may have been the 
most ancient fashion. 

The Israclites most probably had a head-dress sim- 
ilar to that worn by the Bedouins. This consists of 
a keffich folded into a triangle, and placed on the 
head with the middle ends hanging over the neck to 
protect it, while the other two are knotted together 
under the chin. <A thick woolen cord (*'akal?) 
holds the cloth firmly on the head. In later times the 
Israelites, both men and women, adopted a turban- 


Sab - bath. A 


ad mend. 


like head-dress more like that of the fellahs of to-day. 
The latter wear a little cap (“takiyah”), usually 
made of cotton cloth folded doubly or triply, which 
is supposed to shield the other parts of the head- 
covering from perspiration. With boys this often 
forms the only head-covering. Under this cap are 
placed one, often two, felt caps (“ lubbadah”), and the 
national head-dress of the Turks, the red tarboosh. 
Around this, finally, is wound either an unbleached 
cotton cloth with red stripes and fringe, a gaily flow- 
ered “mandil,” a red- and yellow-striped keffieh, a 
black cashmere scarf, a piece of white muslin, ora 
colored cloth. Such a covering not only keeps off 
the scorching rays of the sun, but it also furnishes a 
convenient pillow on occasion, and is not seldom 
used by the fellahs for preserving important docu- 
ments. 

That the head-dress of the Israelites must have 
been of this kind is shown by the noun “ zanif” and 
by the verb “habash " (to wind; comp. Ezek. xvi. 10; 
Ex. xxix. 9; Jonah ii. 6 [A.V.5]), “Zanaf” means 
“to roll like a ball” (Isa, xxii. 15). As to the form 
of such turbans nothing is known; perhaps they 
varied according to the different classes of society, 
as was customary with the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians, whose fashions may have influenced the cos- 
tume of the Israelites, How the high priest's miter 
(*miznefet?; Ex. xxvii. 97, xxix. 6) differed from 
the zanif is not clear; perhaps it was pointed like 
the head-covering worn by Assyrian kings: the tur- 
ban (“migba‘ah ") of an ordinary priest probably had 
a conical form. Nothing is known concerning the 
“‘atarah” (II Sam. xii. 80; Ezek. xvi. 12) or the 
“keter” (Esth. i. 11, ii. 17, vi. 8; comp. De La- 
garde, ^ Gesammelte Abhandlungen,” pp. 207, 213- 
215; idem, * Armenische Studien,” pp. 67, 2003). 

The bridegroom was distinguished by his head. 
dress (“pe’er”; Isa. lxi. 8; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 28), which 
was, perhaps, of cloth wound round the head and 
worn over the zanif (comp. Ex. xxxix. 28). Veils 
were used only by the women, and even by them 
only on certain occasions, the striet separation of 
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JEWISH HEAD-DRESS AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 


1,2. England (13th cent 3-5. Germany (18th cent.). 6-8. France (13th cent.). 9. Rhine Provinces (13th cent.). 10. Constance (1417). 
Hl. Holland (15th euh 12. Italy (13th cent.). 13, 14. Germany (15th cent.). 13-17. Rhine Provinces (15th cent.). 18. 19. Worms (16th 
eout.). 20. Germany (16th eent.). 21. Worms: "Judenbischof ” (ith cent.). 22. Swabia (ith cent.). 23. Frankfort-on-the-Main (1630). 
24,25, Poland (1765). 26, 27. Warsaw (1825). 28. Cracow (17th to 18th cent.). 29. Podolia (1750). 30. Tunis (1800). 31. Morocco (1800). 
ds. Moravia (1800). 39. Russia (modern). 34. Caucasus (modern). 85. Russia: Karaite (modern). 36,37. Tunis (modern). 35. Russia: 

Yarmulka” (modern). 39. England: rabhinical (modern). 
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men and women, customary in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, being foreign to Jewish antiquity. The bride 
was veiled when she was led to the bridegroom (Gen. 
xxiv. 65; comp. xxix. 22 ef seg.). In later times, 
however, veils and gauzy garments found their way 
into the wardrobes of Jewish women (comp. Isa. iii. 
16 et seg). "ThattheIsraelitish men sometimes wore 
a veil, as do men among the Arabs occasionally, can 
not be proved by Ex. xxxiv. 98 et seg. See VEIL. 

E. G. II. W. N. 


HEALTH LAWS: The preservation of phys- 
ical well-being is looked upon in Judaism as a relig- 
ious command. “And live through them, but not 
die through them ? (Yoma 85b, based on Lev. xviii. 
5) was the principle applied to all the laws of the 
Bible, from which the Rabbis deduced that in case 
of danger to life all laws except those against idola- 
try, adultery, and murder might be violated (Pes. 
25a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, v. 1). 
The neglect of one's health was regarded as a sin: 
and the Nazarite who vowed to abstain from wine 
was considered a sinner, as well as he who fasted or 
underwent other penance without reason (Ned. 10a; 
Ta‘an. iib; see ABSTINENCE; Ascericism). Purity, 
which is the aim of most of the Biblical sanitary 
laws, was to be not only physical, but also moral 
and religious. 

There was not a distinct department of public 
health in the government of the ancient Jews. The 
charge of infectious diseases, such as leprosy, and of 
epidemics of all Kinds, was delegated to the priests, 
who acted as the physicians (see Leprosy). The 
Talmud meutions the office of a physician in the 
Temple, whose duty it was to look after the health 
of the priests (Shek. v. 12). In later times every 
town counted among its permanent officials a phy- 
sician who supervised the circumcision of children 
and looked after the communal well-being. A 
scholar was forbidden to live ina city where there 
was no physician (Sanh. 17b; “ Yad.” De‘ot, iv. 23). 

The Rabbis have various laws regulating dict. 
They enjoin also divers precautions, many of which 
go to improve the physical well-being of the com- 
munity. Special emphasis was laid upon early 
breakfasts, so that R. Akiba included this advice in 
his last will to his children (Pes. 112a; B. M. 107b). 
No one should force himself to eat; he should wait 
until he is realy hungry (Ber. 62b), not hurry his 
meal (zb. 54a), and not talk while eating (Ta'an. 5b). 
The Rabbis even prescribed the kind of food men 
should eat, and that from which they should abstain ; 
wheat bread, fat meat, and old wine being recom- 
mended as the most wholesome (Pes. 49a). Salt and 
hot soup are pronounced to be essentials of a meal 
(Ber. 44a). “After all solid food eat salt, and after 
all beverages drink water,” is the advice of the 
Rabbis (čb. 40a). | 

For domestic sanitation the commandments given 
in the Bible direct the covering of the blood of a 

fowl or of a wild beast with dust (Lev. 
Removal of xvii. 13), and the covering of excreta 
Nuisance. with earth and the appointing of a 
. special place outside of the camp for 

depositing the excreta (Deut. xxiii. 12-15), The 
Rabbis forbid the erection of tanneries or the estab- 
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lishment of cemeteries within fifty cubits of the city 
limits. To deposit carcasses within that distance 
was also forbidden. Tanneries even beyond that 
limit could be built only to the east of the town, so 
that the west wind might dispel the bad odors arising 
therefrom. The thrashing-floor must also be re- 
moved fifty cubits from the city, on account of the 
chaff and the dust coming from it (B. B. 94b, 954. 
“Yad,” Shekenim, x. 2, 8; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 155, 22-28). It was suggested by some 
scholars (following Kimhi) that perpetual fires were 
kept up in the valley of Iinnom, outside of the 
gates of Jerusalem, for the purpose of consuming 
the refuse of the city, thus disposing of all the offal, 
in order to preserve the health of the city. 

In order to prevent the spread of leprosy, a com. 
plete system of quarantine laws was developed in 
the Levitical code (see LEPRosy). 

The numerous laws of purity scattered through. 
out the Bible, especially in Leviticus and Numbers, 
were probably not intended primarily as health laws. 
'The Rabbis built up a complete system with regard 
to things clean and unclean upon these laws, which 
occupy a whole section of the Mishnah (Tohorot; 
sec Purrry). All these laws may be conveniently di- 
vided into two classes: (1) those. which govern cases 
of impurity created in the body of a person, as lep- 
rosy, unclean flux of man or of woman, menstrua- 
tion, etc. ; and (2) those which govern cases of im- 
purity caused by contact with unclean objects, as 
contact with a dead body or with a person of the 
former class. By the careful isolation of such per- 
sons and objects and by the complete system of 
baths and ablutions provided by the Law for their 
cleausing, the chances of the propagation of infec- 
tious diseases were much diminished. 

The Rabbis regarded the laws of health as of 
greater importance than those which were of a mere 
ritualistic character. “You have to be more care- 

ful in cases where danger is involved 

Importance than in those which involve a mere 
of Health matter of ritual” (Hul. 10a). On ac- 
Laws. count of."sakkanah" (danger) it was 
forbidden to eat the meat of an animal 

that had eaten poison, or to eat meat and fish to- 
gether, or to drink water left uncovered overnight 
(see DIETARY Laws). It was considered dangerous 
to drink water at the beginning of the seasons 
(*tekufah?), In many places it was customary to 
place a piece of iron on all articles of food at that 
period. This was supposed to remove the danger 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 116, 5, Isserles’ gloss: 
ShaK and TaZ, adloc.). In time of plague the 
Rabbis recommended staying at home and avoiding 
the society of men (D. K. 60b). Perspiration was 
considered especially dangerous (Myon OD); and it 
was therefore forbidden to touch, during meals, any 
part of the body which is usually covered, or to hold 
bread under the arm, where the perspiration is usu- 
ally profuse. Coins should not be placed in the 
mouth, as there is the apprehension that they have 
been touched by persons suffering from contagious 
diseases. Articles of food should not be placed 
under a bed, because something impure might fall 
on them (Yer. Ter. viii. 3; “Yad,” Rozeah, xii. 4, 
5; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 116, 4, 8). It was 
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also forbidden to eat from unclean vessels or from 
vessels that had been used for unseemly purposes, or 
to cat with dirty hands. These and many other 
laws are derived by the Rabbis from the expression, 
“And ye shall not make your souls abominable ” 
(Lev. xx. 20; comp. Mak. 16b; Shab. 82a; “ Yad,” 
De‘ot, iv. 9; Shulban ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 116, 9, 
9, 11, 17). 

The washing of the hands and of the face in the 
morning and, according to some, in the evening also, 
and the washing of the hands after relieving nature, 
were considered important by the Rabbis, so that a 
special blessing was pronounced after each ablution 
(Shulban 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 116, 4, 6, 7). The 
rules concerning the washing of the hands before 
meals occupy a considerable portion of the cere- 
monial law (25. 156-165), and minute regulations 
were prescribed as to the manner of pouring the 
water, the size of the vessel employed, and the kind 
of water to be used. "The custom of washing the 
hands during and after meals, although mentioned 
by the Rabbis, was not universally followed (Hul. 
105a etal; “Yad,” Berakot, vi.; Shulban ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 108-165). The system of baths and 
ablutions, which forms a large portion of the Jewish 
laws of cleanliness, and which is still observed to a 
large extent by pious Jews, has had a marked influ- 
ence on the physical health of the Jews, so that in 
epidemics they have frequently been immune (see 
ABLUTION; BATHS). 

Provisions were also made by later rabbis with 
regard to sleeping. They warned against eating 
heavy meals immediately before going to bed, and 
approved of lying first on the left and then on the 
right side, this being considered good for digestion 
(* Yad," De‘ot, iv. 5; Kizzur Shulhan ‘Aruk, 7, and 
Hayye Adam, 85, 5). 

Maimonides lays down certain regulations by 
which a man should be guided at sexual intercourse 
in order to preserve his physical well-being; and he 
promises him who will comply with these precepts 
that he will always be well, will never need to con- 
sult a physician, and will live to a good old age 
(* Yad,” Le. 19, 20; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
240, 14, 15). 

There are some laws whose purpose it is to pre- 
vent any cause of injury to others as well as to one- 
self (see DAMAGE). One who builds a new house 
must erect a battlement (“ma‘akeh”) around the 
roof, so that no person shall fall from it (Deut. xxii. 
8). The battlement must be at least ten * tefahim " 
(fist-breadths) in height, and must be well con- 
structed, so that one may lean upon it without ap- 
prehension (see Horse). To guard against injury 
one must not leave a well or a pit on one's premises 
uncovered, nor must one keep a vicious dog or a 
broken ladder (B. K. 15a). It is forbidden to walk 
alone at night; to stand under a wall that is likely 
to fall; to walk upon a poorly constructed bridge; 
to enter a ruin; or to drink in the dark from a well, 
lest some poisonous animal lurk in the water. He 
who defies the Law, saying, “It is no one’s affair if 
Iwish to expose myself to danger,” is punishable 
with stripes; for life is considered as belonging to 
God and not to man (“ Yad,” Rozeah, xi.; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 427, 9, 10; comp. “ Be'er 


ha-Golah ” ad loe.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 

116, 5, Isserles’ gloss; see MEDICAL JURISPRU- 

DENCE). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Medicine ; Saal- 
sehütz, Das Mosaische Recht, ch. xxii.-xxvi., Berlin, 1853; 
Bloch, Das Polizeirecht, Budapest, 18/9; Rabinowitz, Mebo 


ha-Taimud (transl. from the French), pp. 139-162, Wilna, 
1894; De Sola, S«natovy Institutions of the Hebrews. 


S. S, J. H. G. 
HEARSAY EVIDENCE. See EVIDENCE. 


HEART (Hebr. “leb,” or “lebab”).—Biblical 
Data: The seat of the emotional and intellectual 
life. “Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of 
it are the issues of life” (Prov. iv. 23), refers to the 
moral and spiritual as well as the physical life. Ani- 
mals have simply a sentient heart without personal 
consciousness or reason. This is what is meant 
when it is said that a beast’s heart was given to 
Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iv. 18 [A. V. 16]). Delitzsch 
(* System der Biblischen Psychologie," p. 252) calls 
attention to the fact that the Arabic Hamasa (p. 518) 
says explicitly that the brute is without heart 
(* bi-ghair lubb ”). 

The three special functions, knowing, feeling, 
and willing, ascribed by modern psychologists to 
the mind, were attributed to the heart by the Bib- 
lical writers (comp. Assyrian *libbu ” = “heart,” in 
Delitzsch, “ Assyrisches Handwórterb." p. 367). In 
the Book of Daniel intellectual functions are as- 
cribed not to the head only (Dan. ii. 28; iv. 2, 7, 10 
[A. V. 5, 10, 13]; vii. 1, 15), but also to the heart 
(ib. ii. 80). 

The heart as the seat of thought is referred to in 
“mahshebot libbo” (thoughts of his heart; Ps. 
xxxiii. 11) and in “morashe lebabi " (possessions or 
thoughts of my heart; Job xvii. 11). So “amar 
beleb? (Obad. i. 3), Samar el leb” (Gen, viii. 21), 
“dibber ‘im leb” (Eccl. i. 16) (= “to speak to the 
heart” or “to oneself”), mean “to think.” The 

heart knows and perceives (Deut. 
Its xxix. 8 [A. V. 4]); it remembers and 


Psychical forgets (I Sam. xxi. 13 [A. V. 12]; 
Aspects. Deut. iv. 9. “A dead man out of 


heart" (A. V. “mind”; Ps. xxxi. 18 
fA. V. 12]) means a dead man forgotten. The man 
of understanding is called “ish [plur. “anshe ”] 
lebab” — *the man of heart” (Job xxxiv. 10, 34), 
and the man without understanding *hasar leb" 
(Prov. x. 13) or “en leb” (Jer. v. 21), “the man void 
of heart" or “without heart.” 

That the heart is the seat of emotion is the gener- 
ally accepted opinion of all investigators into the 
psychology of the Bible, though Carl Griineisen 
(* Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israels,” p. 
39) denies it. All modes of feeling, from the lowest 
physical forms, as hunger and thirst, to the high- 
est spiritual forms, as reverence and remorse, are at- 
tributed by the Hebrews to the heart (comp. Gen. 
xviii. 5; Judges xix. 5; Ps. cii. 5 [A. V. 4); so joy 
and gladness, sorrow and grief, fear and reverence 
(Zeph. iii. 14; Isa. Ixvi. 14; Ps. xiii. 8 [A. V. 2]; 
Deut. xx. 8, 7, 8; Jer. xxxii. 40). Still the term 
&nefesh " (soul) is more frequently used with refer- 
ence to the appetites. 

The heart is also the seat of volition. It is self- 
directing and self-determining. All conscious re- 
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solvesemanate from that source (comp. * mela'olibbo" 
[Esth. vii. 5]; "nadab libbo oto" [Ex. xxxv. 29]; 
“nesa’o libbo” [Ex. xxxv. 21]; and 

Is “natan libbo” [Eccl. i. 13]). When 

the Seat of the words “heart” and “soul” are used 

Volition. in connection with each other (Deut. vi. 

9), they are not used merely as syn- 
onymous terms in order to add force to the expres- 
sion, for the phrase * with all your heart? denotes the 
love of conscious resolve, in which the whole being 
consents, and which must at once become a natural 
inclination (see Cremer, “ Biblico-Theological Lexi- 

con," s.v. «apóía, transl. by William Urwick, p. 847). 
It is in the heart that the heart becomes conscious 

of itself and of its own operations. Itrecognizes its 

own suffering. It is the seat of self-consciousness: 

“the heart knoweth its [À. V. “his ”] own bitterness ” 

(Prov. xiv. 10). Asthe whole physical and psychical 

life is centralized in the heart, so the whole moral life 

springs from and issues outof it. This is clear from 
such expressions as *shalem " and “tam” (perfect), 

“tahor” (pure), “tob” (good), and “yashar” (up- 

right), used in connection with the heart. The Bib- 

lical writers speak of the false heart, the stubborn 
and obstreperous heart, and the heart distant from 

God (Ps. ci. 4; Jer. v. 23; Isa. xxix. 18). The hypo- 

crite is the man with a double or divided heart: where 

one would say “two-faced,” the Psalmist says “two- 
hearted ” (* beleb waleb”; Ps. xii. 3 [A. V. 29]. Laz- 

arus (* The Ethics of Judaism," Engl. transl., ii, 60, 

note) observes that “the Talmudic ‘libbo’ rarely 

reaches the inclusive meaning of the Hebrew ‘leb,’ 
which comprises the whole psychic phenomena. As 

a rule, the Talmudic expression approaches the 

modern ‘heart,’ primarily indicating inner convic- 

tion as contrasted with external deed” (see Sanh. 
106b; Ber. 20a, Munich MS.). There is an interesting 
discussion between Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua 
as to whether the heart or the head should be re- 

garded as the seat of wisdom (Yalk., Prov. 929). 
Maimonides, in discussing the term “leb,” says 

that it is a word used homonymously, primarily sig- 

nifying the organ of life and then coming to mean 

“center,” “thought,” “resolution,” “will,” *intel- 

lect " (“ Moreh Nebukim,” i. 89). See Psycuorocv 

OF THE BIBLE. 

“Leb” is used figuratively for the center or inner- 
most part of objects other than the human body, in 
expressions such as “the heart of the sea” (Ex. xv. 
8; Jonah ii. 8); “the heart of heaven” (Deut. iv. 11; 
A.V. “midst ”); “the heart [A. V. “midst ”] of an oak- 
tree” (IL Sam. xviii. 14). In this use ^ heart” has gone 
over into the English language as a Hebraism when 
mention is made of the “heart” or “core” (Latin 
“ cor") of a subject or object, meaning its central or 
innermost part, its central idea or essence. “She’er” 
(flesh) and “leb” (heart) are used conjointly to des- 
ignate the whole inner and outer life of man (Ps. 
Ixxiii. 26). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Franz Delitzsch, System der Biblischen Psy- 
chologie, 2d ed., $ 12, pp. 248-265; Charles A. Briggs, A Study 
of the Use of Leb and Lebab in the Old Testament, in 
Kohut. Memorial Volume, pp. 44, 105: J. T. Beck. Umriss 
der Biblischen Seelenlehre, 1813, Eng. transl., 1877, § iii., pp. 
78-148; D. R. Goodwin, in Jour. Bib. Lit. i. 67-72: Ham- 
burger, R. D. T.: Protestantische Ieat-IEmoeyc.; Schenkel, 
Bihel Lexicon; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl.; Hastings, 
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——In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera. 
ture: Kapdiuin the Apocrypha, and 335, x35, 35 in 
rabbinieal literature, have the various meanings of 
the Biblical term 35 = “heart,” 

1. As the Seat of the Physical Organism : Compare 
Tobit vi. 4-7, and the numerous references in Tal- 
mud and Midrash, especially the treatise Hullin, 
which treats. largely of the traditional manner of 
slaughtering animals for ordinary use. 

2. As the Seat of All Morality and of All Moral and Spir- 
itual Functions: The heart being the center of per- 
sonal life, and in fact of man’s collective energies, 
as well as the laboratory for the appropriation and 
assimilation of every influence, ihe moral and relig- 
ious conditions of man wholly depend upon it. For 
example, in II Esdras (ix. 31) occurs, “I sow my 
law in you [in your hearts] and it shall bring fruit 
in you, and ye shall be honored in it forever.” 
1l Macc. ii. 8 reads: “ And with other such speeches 
exhorted he them, that the law should not depart 
from their hearts." “Yes, therefore. Thou hast 
given us a heart that we may fear You and call 
upon Your name" (Baruch iii. 7; comp. Tobit i. 19). 
That God “requires the service of the heart” is a 
favorite saying of the Habbis. 

As in the Bible (Gen. vi. 5, viii. 21), the seat of 
good and evil impulses alike is neither the body 
nor the soul, but rather the heart (not, of course, the 
physical organ, but the willing and thinking self); 
thus the Rabbis frequently use “yezer” to interpret 
the Biblical term 5. * Esau speaks in his heart” is 
rendered in Gen. R. Ixvii., “The wicked are in the 
power of their heart, but the righteous have their 
heart in their power.” In Num. R. xvi. it is said, in 
reference to the report of the spies, “The heart and 
the eyes are the cause of their sin.” “The evil de- 
sire is living in the heart" (Ber, 61a), The heart is 
the organ of conscience. Thusthe Septuagint trans- 
lates Ecclus. (Sirach) xlii. 18, “The heart He search- 
eth,” with ovveidyore = “conscience” (comp. Wisdom 
xvii. 11). 

The heart is also the seat of feeling, of courage, of 
hatred, of pride, and of deceit. “As the heart is 
first to feel sorrow, so it is also first to feel joy” 
(Ex. R. xix.; comp. Prov. xiv. 10). “Set thy heart 
aright, and constantly endure” (Ecclus. [Sirach] ii. 
2). “Do not approach righteousness with a divided 
heart ” (Enoch xci. 4). “My son, love your brethren, 
and do not turn from them with a proud heart" 
(Tobit iv. 18). “With his lips the enemy talketh 
sweetly, but in his heart he planneth to throw thee 
into a pit” (Ecclus. [Sirach] xii. 16). 

There is a famous reference in “Cuzari,” ii. 36 e£ 
seg., to the effect that Israel occupies the position 
among the nations which the heart occupies among 
the organs of the human body. For the heart is 
most exposed to the ills of the flesh, and most sensi- 
tive toall changes of temperament, hatred and love, 
fear and vengeance, etc. 

3. As the Seat of the Intellect and the Will: “Do 
not follow thy desires to walk in the ways of 
thy heart” (Ecclus. [Sirach] v. 2; comp. sb. iii. 
24, 25; Baruch ii. 30, 81). In Eccl. R. i. 1 the Bib- 
lieal passage I Kings iii. 5 et seg. is referred to, 
where Solomon, in answer to Ynwe’s request that 
he shall ask for something, asks for an under- 
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standing (hearing) heart. The Midrash renders “an 
understanding heart” by “wisdom”; and there it is 
«id that God gives Solomon “wisdom and under- 
standing.” “The heart of the ancients was as large 
as the gate of Ulam, the heart of the later ones as 
the gate of Hekal; and ours is like the eye of a 
needle? (Er. 58a). This refers not to the actual 
«ize of the physical heart, but to difference in mental 
attainments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseud- 
cpigraphen des Alten. Testaments; Deane, Pseudepigra- 
pha; Porter. The Yecer Hara, in Yale Bicentennial Pub- 
lications ; Wahl’s Worterb. 


E. C. A. G. 
HEATHEN. See GENTILE. 
HEATHENISM. See PAGANISM. 


HEAVE-OFFERING: Present made to the 
Tabernacle or Temple for the use of the priests. 
453nn (from nm, “to lift,” that is, to set apart for a 
special purpose from a larger quantity, either vol- 
untarily or under compulsion) originally connoted 
any tax paid or gift made to a superior officer. This 
meaning is still apparent in the phrase NWN LN 
(Prov. xxxiv. 4); but as the taxes levied and the 
contributions expected in Israel were mostly for the 
maintenance of the Temple and the priesthood, the 
word acquired technically the meaning of an obliga- 
tory or voluntary contribution for the uses of the 
sanctuary or of ihe sacred persons therewith con- 
nected. The transition from the general to the spe- 
cific sense is noticeable in the use of the term in 
Ezek. xlv. 18 (comp. xx. 40, xlviii. 12; Mal. iii. 8). 
Where voluntary contributions are intended, the 
English versions prefer the rendering "offering," 
* oblation," or “tribute.” Of such “offerings” made 
by the people those of precious metals and of mate- 
ral for the Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 2-8; xxxv. ð; 
xxxvi. 8, 6) are mentioned. The gifts of the Per- 
sian court carried by Ezra to Jerusalem are also des- 
ignated by * [heave-] offering " (Ezra viii. 25), as are 
the fine bullocks and other sacrificial animals given 
for special occasions by the king and the princes (II 
Chron. xxx. 24, xxxv. 7-9). Even that part of the 
*devoted" prey taken from the Midianites which 
was distributed among the priests and Levites is 
called a * [heave-] offering ” (Num. xxxi.). 

The following comprise the prescribed heave- 
offerings: (1) The tribute of half a shekel (Ex. xxx. 
18, xxxviii. 26). This was levied from all male 
Israelites that were of age (comp. Matt. xvii. 24). 
Neh. x. 89-38 fixes the amount at onc- 
third of a shekel. This discrepancy 
has given rise to the theory that Ex. 
xxx. 18 is a later addition to P (see 
Schtirer, * Gesch." ii. 258, Leipsic, 1898). (2) HAL- 
LAI (sce Num, xv. 19-21; Neh. x. 88). (3) “ Hallot,” 
the cakes prepared for the sacrifice of peace-offerings. 
Of these one shall be a “heave-offering,” and shall 
belong to the priest that sprinkles the blood of the 
peace-offerings (Lev. vii. 14). — A similar share of the 
cakes and the wafers forming part of the Nazarite's 
offering appertained to the priest (Num. vi. 19, 20). 
(4) The heave-offering of the tithe (“terumat ha- 
ma'aser?): the tithe of their tithe which the Levites 
surrendered to the priests (Num, xviii. 26). There 
is no mention of this in Deuteronomy. The critical 


Various 
Classes. 


school accounts for this silence by the fact that in 
Deuteronomy priests and Levites are not distin- 
guished. (5) The heave-offering for the priests 
(“terumat ha-kohanim”): taxes paid to the priests. 
from the yield of the fields, olive-groves, and vine- 
yards (Neh. xiii. 5; Num. xviii. 11-18; Deut. xviii. 
4 [from wool also]). 

Tithe and heave-offering are occasionally men- 
tioned together (II Chron. xxxi. 10-14; Neh. x. 89; 
Mal iii, 5) In such cases that portion of the agri- 
cultural produce reserved for the priest is so desig- 
nated, and this was permitted to be eaten only by 
priests in a state of Levitical purity, or by members 
of their family (see Lev. xxii. 12; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Terumot, vii.). 

The Mishnah (Seder Berakot) includes a tract en- 
titled “Terumot,” dealing with the laws regulating 
the heave-offerings. On the same subject there are 
the corresponding Tosefta and the Gemara of the 
Jerusalem Talmud. According to these, only the 
proprietor was empowered to “setapart” the " teru- 


mah.” This excluded minors, deaf- 

Rabbinic mutes, those not in full possession of 
Dis- their mental faculties, and non-Jews, 
tinctions. the last-named even if deputed to act 


for the proprietor (i. 1). Olives could 

not be “set apart” for oil, nor grapes for wine. The 
“ comers of the field ” (“ pe'ah"), that which had been 
“forgotten” (*shikhah"), and the “gleanings” 
(“leket,”), as well as that which had no owner (“ hef- 
ker”), were exempt (i. 5). The same exemption ap- 
plied to the first tithe (“ma‘aser rishon”), from 
which the heave-offering had already been “lifted ” 
(therefore not “terumah gedolah”; see below), and 
to the second tithe, the holy part that had been re- 
deemed (*hekdesh she-nifdah”). Nor was it law- 
ful to substitute “free” for “bound” fruit (7e., 
fruit subject to the tithe); nor “fixed” for “ mova- 
ble” produce; nor new for old or old for new; nor 
fruits grown in Palestine for those grown outside 
(i. 5). Regulations are given to prevent the act of 
setting apart by persons not conducting themselves. 
decently, or by persons in improper condition (i. 6). 
The heave-offering must not be counted by meas- 
ure, nor by weight, nor by number, but must be 
set apart by estimate from a given quantity. The 
different kinds of cereals and fruit must be kept dis- 
tinet; one can not serve in lieu of another (ii. 4). 
In places where a priest resided the heave-offering 
was to be taken from the best; where no priest was. 
at hand, such produce as would not perish was as- 
signed (ii. 4). Whole small onions should be taken, 
and not the halves of big onions (ii. 5). “Kilayim” 
(incompatible kinds of plants) couid not be substi- 
tuted, even where one was better than the other. 
Where the mixing of plants was not to be ap- 
prehended the better could be used for the worse, 
but never the reverse (ii. 6). Mistakes of assign- 
ment (for instance, wine for vinegar) were to be rec- 
tified (iii. 1). The proportion fixed is, fora generous 
man (“a man with a good eye”), qy (sp according 
to Bet Shammai); for a fair man, 3g; fora stingy 
man, dy. Whoever, without right, inadvertently 
partook of the terumah was required to pay the 
full value and one-fifth more (vi. 1-8). Intentional 
violation was one of the great crimes (Ker. i. 1). 


Heaven 
Hebra Kaddisha 


The *terumah gedolah” (the great heave-offering ; 
see “ Yad,” Ternmah, iii. 1), by which name the taxes 
based on Deut. xviii. 15 e£ seg. are known (Hul. 137a), 
had precedence of any other tax, the "bikkurim " 
(Fmsr-Fnurrs) alone excepted (iii. 0) For the 
terumah not only were the seven “minim” (plants 
of Palestine) chosen, but also onions, cucumbers, 
melons (ii. 5, iii. 1), *tiltan? (nbn, Trigonella Fe- 
num-grecum, fenugreek [curly plant]; x. 5), and va- 
rious other vegetables. Extensive rules are given 
which specify the conditions under which cereals 
and plants that had been set apart retain or lose 
their sacred character, including cases of possible 
admixture with non-sanctified fruit. "These rules 
also indicate the disposition to be made of terumah 
SO profaned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Fad, Terumot; the various com- 
mentaries to the Mishnah. 
E. G. H. 


HEAVEN (Hebr. “shamayim” [the heavens], 
from “shama” [the high place]: Chiefly, the 
upper part of the universe in contradistinction to 
the earth (Gen. i. 1); the region in which sun, moon, 
and stars are placed (Gen. i 17). It is stretched out 
as a curtain (Isa, xl. 22), and is founded upon the 
mountains as on pillars sunk into the waters of the 
earth (II Sam. xxii. 8; Prov. viii. 27-29). It is the 
dwelling-place of God, from which He looks down 
upon al the inhabitants of the earth (Ps. xi. 4; 
xxxii. 18, 14), though the heavens and heaven's 
heaven do not contain Him (Isa. Ixvi. 1; I Kings 
viii. 27). It is the dwelling-place also of the angels 
(Gen. xxi. 17, xxii. 11, xxviii. 19). From heaven 
comes the rain, the hail, and the lightning (Gen. viii. 
3, Xix. 24; Ex. ix. 28; Deut. xi. 11; Job xxxviii, 37), 
Yawa, the God of Israel, is eminently the God of 
heaven (Gen. xxiv. 8); the “ possessor of heaven and 
earth "—of the world above and the world below 
(Gen. xiv. 19); “Lord of [the] hosts [of heaven] ” 
(1 Kings xviii. 15; Isa. xxvi. 21; comp. Gen. ii. 1, and 
elsewhere). Toward heaven as the seat of God the 
hands are stretched forth in prayer (I Kings viii. 22, 
30 et seg.; II Chron. xxx. 27; comp. Ex. ix. 29, 88), 
because there the prayer is heard. Hence the ex- 
pression “prayed before the God of heaven” (Neh. 
i. 4 et seg., ii. 4). During the Persian rule, and pos- 
sibly under Persian influence, the name “God of 
heaven” becomes quite frequent (Ezra i. 2, vi. 9, 
vil. 21; Neh. ii. 20; Dan. ii. 19, 37; iv. 84 [^the 
Lord of heaven," Hebr.]; Tobit x. 11, and else- 
where). 

The conception of à plurality of heavens was evi- 
dently familiar to the ancient Hebrews (see Deut. x. 
14; I Kings xviii. 15; Ps. exlviii. 4; comp. Hag. 
12a); while rabbinical and Apocryphal literature 
speaks of seven or of ten heavens (see Jew. Encyc. i. 
991, s.v. ANGELOLOGY; Kautzsch, * Die Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments," ii. 
191; Charles, “Book of the Secrets of Enoch," 1896, 
pp. Xxx. et seg.). In the third of the seven, or the 
seventh of ihe ten, heavens paradise was placed, 
and within it the treasures of life and of righteous- 
ness for the soul (Hag. 12b-18a; Slavonic Enoch, 
viii. 1; II Cor. xii. 9 et seg. ; Matt. vii. 19-20; Ex. 
R. xxxi. 4). 

Inasmuch as * heaven " stands for the seat of God, 
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whither prayer is directed, and where the destinies 
of men are decided, it came to be used as an equiv- 
alent for “God” (comp. * Makom " = “the Place,” 
or “Marom” = “the Height,” as equivalent to 
“God”; see Dan. iv. 23; Book of Jubilees, xxvi, 
18; the rabbinical “min ha-shamayim” = “ from 
heaven it is decreed,” ‘Ab. Zarah 18a; Hul. Th; 
Gen. R. Ixxix. 6; *bi-yede shamayim " — *by the 
hands of heaven,” Ber. 33b; and * ha-shamayim beni 
le-benak ” = “destiny stands between me and thee,” 
Ned. xi. 12; I Macc. iii. 18 et seg.; iv. 10, 24, 40; xii. 
15; II Macc. iii. 15, ix. 20; III Macc. vi. 17, 33; 
Assumptio Mosis, iii. 8; Matt. xxi. 25). In rabbin- 
ical terminology, especially, “shamayim,” without 
the article, became the regular expression for the 
name of God, which was, from motives of reverence, 
avoided as far as possible; hence the words * mora” 
or “yirat shamayim” = “fear of heaven” (Abot i. 
3; Ber. 6b); “shem shamayim” = “the name of 
heaven” (Abot i. 19, ii. 2, iv. 11, and elsewhere); 
and “malkut shamayim? = “kingdom of heaven.” 
This last expression is used in the sense of “ sov- 
ereignty of God,” as in the phrase “mekabbel 
ol malkut shamayim” = “to accept the yoke of 
God's kingdom "—that is, by a solemn profession to 
acknowledge Israel's God as the only King and 
Ruler (Ber. ii. 1). With reference to the Messianic 
age, it applies to the time when God will be the 
sole King on earth, in opposition io ihe kings of 
worldly powers (Pesik. 51a; Cant. R. ii. 19); 
whence Matthew's * kingdom of heaven ? (Matt. iii. 
2, and elsewhere), where the other gospels have 
“kingdom of God.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 1898, pp. 75 et seq. 
K. 

HEBER (5370): 1. Grandson of Asher and 
founder of the family of the Heberites (Gen. xlvi. 
17; Num. xxvi. 45). 2. Heber the Kenite, husband 
of JAEL (Judges iv. 11-17, v. 24). At the time of 
the war between Darak and Jabin, King of Hazor, 
Heber the Kenite separated himself from his family 
and pitched his tent in the plain of Zaanaim ([A.V. 
“Zaanannim”] čb. iv. 11). He was at peace with 
both contending parties (75. 17). 

E. G. H. M. Sen. 


HEBRA (more correctly Habura) KAD- 


DISHA: Name for a charitable society which cares 


for the sick, especially for the dying, and buries the 
dead. The name “hebra kaddisha” (holy society) 
seems to have been used originally for congregations 
and religious societies generally. The old prayer for 
the welfare of the congregation (“ Yekum Purkan ”), 
which is still recited in Ashkenazic synagogues on 
Sabbath morning, includes the prayer for teachers 
and masters forming “holy associations,” 7.e., acad- 
emies (*haburata kaddishata”), both in Palestine 
and in Babylonia. "This prayer, the date of which 
is uncertain, must have been written in Baby- 
lonia before the eleventh century. In Lemberg 
about 1700 there was a Holy Society of Morning 
Watchers, men who attended vigils every day 
(Buber, * Anshe Shem,” p. 217, Cracow, 1895). In 
Moisling, near Lübeck, about the same time, there 
was a Hebra Kaddisha Talmud Torah, whose ob- 
ject was the study of religious literature (Carlebach, 
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« Gesch. der Juden in Lübeck," p. 29, Lübeck, n.d.). 
In Remagen there is a society for the promotion of 
manual labor among the Jewish youth, founded in 
1837, and called * Chebroh Kadischoh ” (* Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1908, No. 42). Zalman Fischhof, in his 
“Zomirot Yisrael,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1711. 
ealls Judah he-Hasid the “leader of the entire 
hebra kaddisha” (S. T. Rabbinowitz, in * Keneset 
Yisrael,” i. 77). 

Since ancient times the burial of the dead has been 
regarded by the Jews asa religious duty of the high- 

est importance (see BURIAL). That 
Historical organized societies on the lines of the 
Develop- modern hebra kaddisha existed in re- 
ment. mote times would appear to be indi- 
cated in the following 'Talmudie pas- 
sage. Rab Hamnuna arrived at a certain place and 
heard that some one had died. Observing that the 
people of the city continued to follow their occupa- 
tions, notwithstanding the fact that the duty of 
burying the dead took precedence of everything else, 
he threatened them with excommunication ; but when 
they explained that there were burial societies in the 
city, he said that under such conditions work is per- 
mitted (M. K. 27b). Similarly, the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud declares that when the body is handed overto the 
carriers of the dead the relatives may break their fast, 
which begins at the moment of the death (Yer. Ber. 
iii. 1) On the basis of this decision the codes since 
Nahmanides (13th cent.) have formulated the law that 
in places where officials are charged with the bury- 
ing of the dead the relatives have done their duty as 
soon as the body has been delivered to the officials 
(Nahmanides, “Toratha-Adam, Tur Yoreh De‘ah,” 
311, 343, 888; comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
ad loe.). 

Another Talmudic passage (Shab. 106a) says that 
if à member of a society (“haburah ”) dies, all the 
members of that society shall mourn. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether these societies were organ- 
ized for the special purpose of taking care of the 
dead. 
regulating such societies, tend to lead to the suppo- 
sition that these haburot were fraternities dating 
from the time of the Essenes (Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 
639; Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., ii. 563; see HABER). 
The oldest mention of societies for burying the dead 
is found in a responsum (No. 73) of Nissim ben 
Reuben of Barcelona (14th cent.), who discusses 

-a case in which legacies were left to 


Oldest various charitable societies, among 
Mention. them the *kabbarim " (grave-diggers). 


An often-quoted tradition attributes 
to Löw ben Bezaleel, chief rabbi of Prague (d. 
1609), the organization (1593) of the first hebra kad- 
disha (Lieben, “Gal “Ed.” p. 4. Prague, 1856; “H 
Vessillo Israelitico," 1894, p. 395; “Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud." 1865, p. 102). A. Kohn, in Wertheimer's 
“Jahrbuch,” i. 28, Vienna, 1854, says that Eliezer 
Ashkenazi founded the hebra at Prague in 1562; 
and G. Wolf thinks that the expulsion of the Jews 
from Prague in 1561, at which time the sick were 
allowed to remain, led to the organization of a soci- 
ety for the care of the infirm (“ Allg. Zeit, des Jud.” 
1888, p. 237). | 
At all events, historical reports of the existence of 
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these societies date back to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Even the books of prayers to be re- 
cited at the bedside of the dying seem to prove the 
existence of these societies. The earliest of these 
books is the * Ma'abar Yabbok ? of Aaron Berechiah 
of Modena (Venice, 1626). On the blank pages of a 
copy of Leon Modena's “Zori la-Nefesh u-Marpe 
la-‘Ezem ” (ib. 1619), Steinschneider found the roster 
of the members of such a society, giving their turns 
for duty, and beginning with 1646 (* Hebr. Bibl." 
xvii. 126). Jospe Hahn of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
in his " Yosif Omez ? ($8 870), reports that his congre- 
gation had a society for the care of the sick (^ gomel 
hesed ") as early as the seventeenth century (Horo- 
vitz, “Frankfurter Rabbinen," ii. 12). The hebra 
kaddisha of Hildesheim was founded in 1668 (“ Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.” Sept. 15, 1893); that of Breslau dated 
its oldest constitution from 1726; that of Vienna, 
from 1764; that of Copenhagen, from 1767, The 
“Book of the Society of Mercy” (“Hebrat Raha- 
mim”) of the congregation of Mantua, dated 1579 
(Almanzi MSS., Cat. p. 18), may be something 
similar. 
The membership of the hebra was limited to males 
over the age of thirteen (see Bar MizwaH), but ckil- 
dren might be admitted as contributing 
Organiza- members. It was, in fact, customary 
tion. for wealthier members of the commu- 
nity to enroll their children in the 
hebra at the time of birth. Women formed their 
own societies to attend the dying and wash the dead ; 
these were usually called “Nashim Zadkaniyyot " 
(pious women) The members of the hebra and 
their families enjoyed certaiu benefits after death; 
they were buried in that part of the cemetery re- 
served for privileged people, and their funeral ex- 
penses were lower. The officers of the hebra were 
elected annually, generally during the week of the 
Feast of Sukkot; but the president, chosen from 
the trustees, was changed every month. In some 
cities, as Breslau and Düsseldorf, there was a 
board of eighteen (that number being chosen be- 
cause it is the numerical value of p = “living "), 
who were always ready to attend the bedside of 
a dying member and remain with him to the last; 
to recite with him the confession of sins, if he 
were conscious; to pray during his agony; and 
finally to recite the SuEMA‘ at the moment of death. 
When breathing had ceased for a certain time, they 
laid the body on the bare floor, arranged for the 
burial, and then washed the body, during which 
ceremony they recited Biblical passages. Among 
the Sephardim this is done by a similar society 
called the “Lavadores” (*Jew. Chron." Dec. 28, 
1900; Jan. 93, 1903). The various functions con- 
nected with washing the body and attiring it in 
shrouds were distributed according to the age and 
the standing of the members; thus, the president of 
the society had the privilege of putting the linen cap 
onthehead ofthecorpse. Every yearthe society ob- 
served a fast-day, on which, after the morning service. 
the members visited the cemetery, where the rabbi 
preached a sermon on charity: in the evening they 
held a banquet (“hebrah se‘uddah”) Various days 
are chosen for this reunion, although the "ith of 
Adar, the traditional date of Moses’ death, seems to 
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be the most popular date. Presburg observes this 
fast-day on the 22d of the ‘Omer days (17th of Iyyar); 
Prague, on the eve of the new moon of Shebat: 
Kiev, on the 15th of Kislew. The members of the 
hebra had certain privileges at the Synagogue: they 
distributed the honors on Hosha‘na Rabbah, and on 
the eve of Simhat Torah the president was escorted 
to the synagogue under a canopy by torch-bearers 
(Mapu, *Ha-'Ayit Zabua‘,” iii. 04) Not infre- 
quently friction occurred between the hebra and the 
congregation; this has been especially the case in 
modern times, when the congregations have been 
inclined to Liberalism, and the hebra has been the 
center of Orthodoxy. On one occasion in Fürth 
the civil authorities were compelled to interfere 
(Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1841, pp. 337 et seg.). In 
the congregations of to-day, howevor, especially in 
large cities, the voluntary performance of the duties 
to the dead is no longer common, and the functions 
of the hebra have become attached to certain of the 
communal oflices or are performed by paid workers, 
See WATCHER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jeiteles, Zikkaron te-Yom Aharon, Prague, 
1828-30; Immauuel Löw and Solomon Klein, A Szegedi 
Chevra 1787 töl 1887. Szegedin, 1887; Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1888, pp. 167, 237; Ottolenghi, Origine della Hehra 
Chedoscia. in Il Vessillo Israclitico, 1894, p. 395; G. Wolf, 
Die Jüdischen Friedhöfe und die Chewra Kadiseha iu 
Wien, Vienna, 1879; Kupernik, Le-Korot Bene Yisrael be- 
Kiew, Berdychev, 1801; S. Weisz, Abne Bet ha-¥ozer, Paks, 
1900; Ornstein, Laws and Bye-Laws of the Burial Society 
of the United Synagogue, London, 1902: I. Grützer, Gesch. 
der Israelitischen Rrankenverpflegungsanstalt und Reer- 
digungsgesellschaft zu Breslau, Breslau, 1841; B. Beer, Rede 
bci der Hwunderljührigen Gedenkfeier der Chewrü Ka- 
discha in Dresden, Dresden, 1850: Emil Lehmann, Zur 
Gesch. der Juden in Dresden, ib. 1875; Ben Chananja, 1865. 


A. : 
HEBRAH SE‘UDAH. See HEBRA KADDISHA. 


HEBRAISTS, CHRISTIAN: The work of 
Christian scholars in the field of Hebrew literature 
demands special treatment, not only as part of the 
history of Jewish literature itself, but also as an in- 
dication of the relation which existed between Jews 


and Christians 2t various epochs. The neglect by 
Christians of this study has given rise to many of 
the false ideas in regard to the Jews and their history 
which have been current down to the present day. 
The early fathers of the Christian Church recognized 
the necessity of understanding the ideas of the 
mother Synagogue, and got their knowledge of He- 
brew traditions (¢.¢., the Haggadah) from their Jew- 
ish teachers. This is seen especially in the exegesis 
of Justin Martyr, Aphraates, Ephraem Syrus, and 
Origen. Jerome’s teachers are even mentioned by 
name—eé.g., Dar Hanina (Hananiah). This knowl- 
edge, however, gradually grew less and less as the 
separation between Church and Synagogue became 
wider. 

What was known of Jewish literature camo to 
the scholastics entirely through translations, as 
can be seen in the works of Albertus Magnus. 
That The Venerable Bede (673-785) knew anything 
of Hebrew may be doubted, despite the testimony of 
Hody in his * De Bibliorum Textibus ” (1705). The 
same may be said of Alcuin (b. 785); but the “ Magis- 
ter Andreas, natione Anglus" mentioned by hoger 
Bacon, and identified by S. R. Hirsch with an Au- 
gustinian monk who lived about 1150, must at least 
have been able to read the Bible in the Hebrew orig- 
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inal. Bacon himself (b. e. 1210) was “a tolerable 
Hebrew scholar.” It was not, however, until the 
end of the fifteenth century that the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, while awakening a new inter- 
est in the classics, brought about a return to the 
original text of Scripture and an attempt to under- 
stand the later literature of the Jews, Hieronymus 
Buclidius, the friend of Erasmus, gave more than 
20,000 francs to establish a Hebrew chairat Lou vain; 
Francis called to the chair of Hebrew at the Univer. 
sity of Paris Elijah Levita, the friend of Cardinal 
4Egidius of Viterbo. Cardinal Grimani and other 
dignitaries, both of the state and of the Church, 
studied Hebrew and the Cabala with Jewish teachers; 
even the warrior Guido Rangoni attempted the He- 
brew language with theaid of Jacob Mantino (1526), 
Pico de la Mirandola (d, 1494) was the 

In first to collect Hebrew manuscripts, 

the Renais- and Reuchlin was the first to write a 
sance. modern grammar of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. But interest stil centered 

wholly around the Bible and the expository litera- 
ture immediately connected therewith. During the 
whole of thesixteenth century it was Hebrew gram- 
mar and Jewish exegesis that claimed attention. 
Christian scholars.were not ashamed to sit at the 
feet of Jewish teachers. Sebastian Münster (d. 1552) 
was known as a grammarian; Pellicanus (d. 1556) 
and Pagninus (d. 1541), as lexicographers: Bomberg 
(d. 1549), asa printer of Hebrew books. Arius Mon- 
tanus (d. 1598) edited the Masorah and the “Travels 
of Benjamin of Tudela.” Widmanstadt (1523), liv- 
ing ina colony of Spanish Jewish refugees in Naples, 
studied Hebrew with David ibn Yahya and Baruch 
of Benevento, and collected the Hebrew manu- 
scripts which formed the basis of the Hebrew divi- 
sion of the Royal Library at Munich. Vatablé (d. 
1547) made use of Rashi’s commentary. Conrad 
Gesner (d. 1565) was the first Christian to compile 


a catalogue of Hebrew books; Christmann (d. 1613) 
busicd bimselfl vyith the Jewish calcndar, and Dru- 


sius (d. 1616) with the ethical writings of the Jews. 
Johannes Buxtorf (d. 1629) marks a turning-point 
in the study of Jewish literature by Christians. Je 
not only studied the Targum and the Talmud, but 
endeavored to understand Jewish histor , and he 
was the first real bibliographer. Even women 
showed an interest in the subject—Anna Maria 
Schurman, the *star of the century,” in Holland; 
Dorothea Moore in Engiand; Queen Christina of 
Sweden (d. 1689); Maria Dorothea, congort of the 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar; Elizabeth, dau ghter of Fred- 
erick of the Palatinate; Maria Eleanora, wife of 
Charles Ludwig of the Palatinate; Antonia, daugh- 
ter of Duke Eberhard of Württemberg. Through 
the influence of Buxtorf a serious attempt was made 
to understand the post-Biblical literature, and many 
of the most important works were translated into 
Latin. In this connection the following names may 
be mentioned: Coccejus (d. 1667): 


Seven- L’Empereur (d. 1648); Lightfoot (d. 
teenth 1675); Leusden (d. 1699); and espe- 
Century. cially Surenhuis (1698), who gave a 


complete translation of the Mishnah: 
Jewish theology was studied by Carpzov (d. 1699), 
Wagenseil (1705; whose letters show the care he took 
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to gather information from both Jews and Jew- 
esses), and Rittangel (1641) ; antiquities, by Bochart 
(d. 1667), Hottinger (d. 1667), Hyde (d. 1700), Trig- 
and (d. 1705), Breithaupt (1707), and Schudt (d. 
1722). It was a time in which the Christian theo- 
jogian studied Hebrew and rabbinics before taking 
up his specific theological study. Uackspan (d. 
1059) wrote upon the value to the theologian of 
studying the works of the Rabbis. Their writings 
on the Bible were read by Schickard (1635), Hody 
(d. 1706), and Richard Simon (d. 1712), while cata- 
logues of Hebrew collections were published by 
Plantavitius (d. 1651), Le Long (d. 1721), and Mont- 
faucon (d. 1741). Hottinger gave this literature a 
place in his “ Bibliotheca Orientalis”; Otho (1672) 
wrote a biographical lexicon of the Mishnah teachers; 
and Bartolocci's * Bibliotheca Rabbinica ” (1675) was 
a worthy continuation of these biblio graphical labors. 

The first half of the eighteenth century contains 
the names of three important scholars. Basnage (d. 
1725), though he knew no Hebrew, may be men- 
tioned here for the reason that his “ L'Histoire de la 
Religion des Juifs" was the first attempt at a com- 
plete presentation of this history. The * Entdecktes 
Judenthum ” of Eisenmenger (d.1704) exhibits a mass 
of Jewish learning; but its anti-Jewish tendency 
largely vitiated the service it might have rendered. 

Far ahead of these two stands Johann 
Eighteenth Christian Wolf (d. 1789), who, with 
Century. the help of the Oppenheimer library, 
was able to produce his “ Bibliotheca 
Hebrzea," which laid the foundation for all later 
works in Hebrew bibliography. In addition to 
these, Bodenschatz (d. 1797) deserves mention. He, 
though not a scholarly Hebraist, gave an unbiased 
and accurate account of Jewish ceremonials. By 
the side of these stand Bashuysen (d. 1760), the 
translator and printer of Hebrew books; Reland (d. 
1718), the first to use Talmudic material for the study 
of the geography cf Palestine; the bibliographers 
Unger (a. 1719» and Gagnier (d. 1720), who gave 
Wolf his information regarding the manuscripts in 
the Bodleian; J. H. Michaelis (d. 1788) and Mai (d. 
1732), who compiled a'catalogue of the Uffenbach 
library; Baratier (d. 1740), the youthful prodigy, 
who wrote on Benjamin of Tudela; Miil (d. 1756), 
who treated rabbinical exegesis; and Wahner (17 62), 
who described Hebrew antiquities. Ugolini (1744) 
is said to have been a converted Jew, and therefore 
finds no place here. Especial mention should be 
made of Ezra Stiles, the learned president of Yale 
College (1778), certainly the most learned Christian 
student of post-Biblical Jewish literature that Amer- 
ica has produced. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century such 
friends of Hebrew literature became everrarer. The 
rise of Biblical criticism and of the study of other 
Semitic languages engaged the whole interest of 
Semitic scholars. Even Rabe, the translator of the 

Mishnah into German (d. 1798), Semm- 

Early ler, Michaelis, Tychsen (d. 1815), and 
Nineteenth Sylvestre de Sacy (d. 1888) can hardly 
Century. bementioned by the side of the human- 
ists of previous centuries. Interest in 

the text of the Bible caused some work to be done in 
the collecting of Hebrew manuscripts, especially by 
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Kennicott in England (1776-80) and De Rossi in 
Italy (1784-88). The last-named made a most val- 
uable collection of Hebrew manuscripts; and by 
his side may be mentioned Pasinus in Turin (d. 
1749), Biscioni in Florence (d. 1752), Assemani in 
Rome (d. 1756), and Ury in Oxford (d. 1787). 

The downward trend continued in the first half of 
the nineteenth century; Jewish literature became 
less and less a subject of investigation by Chris- 
tians; and when it was studied it was generally for 
the purpose of forging weapons against the people 
whose literature it was. This is seen in such 
works as A. T. Hartmann’s “Thesaurus Linguz 
Hebr. e Mischna Augendi " (1825), in Winer's “ Dib- 
lisches Realwórterbuch," and even in the works of 
Hitzig and Ewald. There was no understanding 
even of the period of Jewish history during which 
Christianity arose and developed; and David 
Strauss's complaint in regard to this was only too 
well founded. During the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, however, the idea gained currency 
that there was something to be learned by going 
back to the sources of this history; but only a 
very few of the universities made a place for this 
study in their curricula. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century David Rudolph of Liegnitz in- 
cluded “Rabbinisch und Chaldüisch" among the 
Oriental languages which he taught at Heidelberg; 
but he had few imitators; and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, apart from a few stray courses, such as 
Kautzsch’s on Redak at Tübingen, Lagarde’s on 
Al-Harizi at Göttingen, and Strack’s on the Mish- 
nah at Berlin, the whole of rabbinic literature was 
ignored by European universities. Honorable ex- 
ceptions in this respect were furnished in the uni- 
versities of Oxford (where A. Cowley is sublibrarian 
of the Bodleian Library) and Cambridge (which has 

produced such scholars as W. H. 

Atthe Lowe, Matthews, and C. Taylor) in 

Universi- England, and in Columbia University, 
ties. the University of California, the Uni- 


YOFDivy vof Chicago, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Johns Hopkins University, in America. 
The Jews have been allowed to work out by them- 
selves the new Jewish science (“Jüdische Wissen- 
schaft ?), little attention being paid to that work by 
others. 

In more recent times a few Christian scholars have 
given Jewish literature their attention. Abbé Pietro 
Perreau has done good service by his many articles 
on the literature of the Jews in the Middle Ages 
and by the assistance he has given to scholars from 
the Hebrew manuscripts at Parma; Martin Hart- 
mann has translated and commentated the * Metek 
Sefatayim" of Immanuel Frances (Berlin, 1894): 
Thomas Robinson has collected some good material 
in his “The Evangelists and the Mishna ” (1859). 
August Wünsche, in his ^ Erläuterung der Evan- 
gelien aus Midrasch und Talmud ” (1878), enlarged 
the scope of the inquiry begun by Lightfoot; and 
his translations from the Midrash opened up the 
stores of ancient Jewish exegesis. Weber's “ Sys- 
tem der Altsynagogalen Palestinischen Theologie ” 
(1880) was, with all its failings, an honest attempt 
to understand the theology of the Synagogue, and it 
has been worthily followed by Bousset in his “ Re- 
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ligion des Judenthums im Neutestamentlichen Zeit- 
alter" (1908). Dom Pedro, King of Brazil, should 
also be mentioned for his publication of Provencal 
Jewish poetry. : 

The Institutum Judaicum in Leipsic, founded by 
Franz Delitzsch, and a similar society bearing the 
same name in Berlin and founded by Hermann 
Strack, have attempted, by their various publica- 
tions, to diffuse in the Christian world a knowledge 
of Jewish writings. Gustav Dalman has shown by 
his philological works on Talmudic grammar and 
lexicography that he is at home in the rabbinic wri- 
tings. Hermann Strack in Berlin demands special 
mention not only for his publications dealing with 
the literature of the Mishnah and the Talmud, but 
also on account of the fearless manner in which he 
has combated anti-Semitic prejudice, drawing his 
material directly from the original sources. Carl 
Siegfried, in his yearly reports in the “ Theologischer 
Jahresbericht," for many years called attention to 

publications on Jewish subjects, and 


Present the mention of such works in the 
Day. “Orientalische Bibliographie? hus 


Served to bring them more closely to 
the attention of Christian scholars. The roll of 
Christian Hebraists in England includes the names 
of J. W. Etheridge, the author of a popular “ Intro- 
duction to [post-Biblical] Hebrew Literature ” ( 1856) ; 
Thomas Chenery, translator of “ Legends from the 
Midrash ” (1877), and editor of Al-Harizi’s translation 
of Hariri; and W. H. Lowe, who edited the Pales- 
tinian recension of the Mishnah. 

In spite, however, of these facts and of the warn- 
ing given by Lagarde (“Symmicta,” ii. 147 ; * Mit- 
theilungen,” ii. 165), that in order to understand the 
Bible text itself a deep study of the Halakah is nec- 
essary, Christian writers on the life of Jesuscontinue 
their disregard of the primary sources. This may 
be seen in Hausrath’s “N eutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte" (* Kaufmann Gedenkbuch," p. 659), and 
even in Schürer (* Gesch."), who, though making a 
great advance upon previous efforts, still relies u pon 
second-hand sources for many of the pictures that 
he draws (see Abrahams in “J. Q. R.” xi. 628). 
Adolph Harnack, who, in his “ Dogmengeschichte ” 
(8d ed.), endeavors to do some justice to the rabbis 
of old, falls, in his “ Wesen des Christenthums” 
(1900), into many old errors through his ignorance 
of the Jewish literature of the period of which he 
treats. at the same time disregarding entirely the 
literature and history of the Jews during the last 
eighteen hundred years (Felix Perles, * Was Lehrt 
Uns Harnack?" F rankfort-on-the-Main, 1902). 

The following list of Christian Hebraists has been 
compiled upon the basis of Steinschneider's article 
mentioned in the bibliography below. Christian 
Students of the Bible have not been included, as 
they may be found in other articles: 

Aarhus, Peter Sim. (c. 1711; Hafen ?). 

Abicht, Jo. Ge. (d. 1740; Wittenberg). 

Adam, Eston (Benedictine: d. 1397: Hereford). 
Adler, Jac. Ge Chr. (d. 1805: Copenhagen), 
4Egidius de Viterbo (1471-1532; Italy). 

Alfonso de Leon Zamora (16th cent.). 

Allixius, Petrus (17th cent.; Alençon). 

Alting, Jacob (ith cent.: Gröningen). 


Anchersen, Matth. (d. 1741: Jutland). 
Anslus, Gerebrard (17th cent.). ` 
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Arias Montanus (Benedictine; d. 1598; Seville). 
Armengaud (?), Blasius (d. 1314 ; Montpellier), 
Arnd, Joshua (e. 1626 ; Güstrow). 

Arnoldus, Michael (e. 1680: Holland). 

Asp, Matth. (1696-1768: Upsala). 

Assemani, Simon (d. 1821: Padua). 

Aubry, Esaias (e. 1730; Berlin 9). 

Bacon, Roger (1214-94: Oxford). 

Baldi, Bernardino (1553-1617 ; Urbino). 

Baratier, Jo. Phil. (1721-40; Schwabach). 
Barozzi, Frane. (d. 1587 ; Italy). 

Bartolocci, Jul. (1613-87 ; Rome). 

Bashuysen, Henr. Jac. van (1679-1750: Hanau). 
Baynus, Rudolphus (c. 1551; Paris). à 
Beckmann, Jo. Christ. (c. 1677; Frankfort-on-the-Oder). 
Beeks, Matth. Frid. (1649-1701 ; Augsburg). 
Bedwell, William (1561-1632; London). 

Beelen, Joh. Theodor (c. 1841; Amsterdam). 
Beke, Matth. (c. 1708; Amsterdam). 

Bellermann, Jo. Joachim (1754-1842 ; Krfurt). 
Bengel (?), Eric (c. 1692: Sweden). 

Bernard, Edward (1638-96 : Oxford). 

Bircherode, Jan. (1623-86 ; Copenhagen). 
Biscioni, Anton. Maria (1674-1726 : Florence). 
Bleibtreu, Phil. Jo. (c. 1699 ; Frankfort-on-the-Main). 
Bodecker, Stephan (Bishop; c. 1438; Brandenburg). 
Bohlius, Sam. (1611-89: Rostock). 

Borel, Adam. Jun. (1603-67 ; Zealand). 
Boschenstein (?) Jo. (b. 1472; Austria). 
Bourdelot (e. 1619; Paris). 

Breithaupt, Joh. Fred. (1689-1713; Gotha). 
Brighenti, Gio. Ant. (d. 1702; Verona). 
Broughton, Hugh (1519-1612 ; Tottenham). 
Buddaeus, Jo. Fr. (1667-1729 : Halle ?). 
Burgonovo, Archangelus (Minorite; 16th cent.; Pozzo). 
Buxtorf, Johannes I. (1564-1629 ; Basel). 

Buxtorf, Johannes II. (1599-1664; Basel). 
Buxtorf, Johannes Jakob (1645-1705 ; Basel). 
Buxtorf, Johannes Jakob (1663-1732 ; Basel). 
Cademannus, Jos. Rud. (d. 1720 ; Pegau). 
Campen, Joh. van (1490-1538 ; Freiburg-im-Breisgau). 
Caninius, Angelus (1521-57? ; Paris). 

Cappellan, Claud. (d. 1667; Paris). 

Carpzov, Johann (Benedictine ; 1639-99; Leipsic). 
Cartwright, Christ. (1602-58 ; York). 

Castell, Edmund (1606-85; Higham). 

Castro, Joh. Rodriguez de (1789-96 ; Madrid). 
Cellarius (?), Jo. (c. 1518). 

Chenery, Thomas (1826-84 ; London). 

Chevalier, Ant. Rud. (1507-72; Germany). 
Chiarini, Luigi (Abbé; 1789-1832: Warsaw). 
Christmann, Jac. (1554-1618 ; Heidelberg). 
Chytraeus, D. (c. 1551). 

Ciselius, Phil. (c. 1696; Franeker), 

Clanner (J. G. ?) (c. 1726 *). 

Clark, Sam. (e. 1657 ; Oxford). | 

Clavering, Rob (Bishop; 1671-1747; Peterborough). 
Clodius, Jo. Chr. (d. 1633; Leipsic). 

Cluverus, Jo. (17th eent.). 

Cnollen, Adam Andreas (1074-1711: Fürth). 
Cnollen, Jos. Nicol. (brother of preceding). 
Coccejus (Koch), Jo. (1608-69 ; Leyden). 
Coddaeus, Giul. (1575-1630; Leyden). 

Collin, C. E. (c. 1705; Giessen). 

Collins, G. (c. 1890; Oxford). 

Costus, Petrus (c. 1554). 

Cotta, Jo. Fr. (1701-79 ; Tübingen). 

Cramer, Jo. Jac. (1673-1702 ; Zurich). 

Cramer, Jo. Rud. (1678-1731; Zurich). 

Crenius, Thom. (1648-1728; Leyden). 

Crocius, Lud. Mich. (e. 1673). 

Croius (?). Jo. (18th cent.: Oxford). 

Dachs, Fried. Bernh. (c. 1726 ; Utrecht). 

Dalinaki, Laurentius (c. 1643; Hungary). 

Danz, Jo. Andr. (1654-1728 ; Jena). 

Dassovius, Theod. (d. 1721; Wittenberg; Kiel). 
Disma, P. (c. 1757 ; Italy). 

Dithmar, Just. Christ. (c. 1106; Holland ?). 
Donatus, Franc. (d. 1635 ; Rome). 

Dove, John (c. 1746; London). 

Drusius (Driesch), Jo. I. (1550-1616: Leyden). 
Drusius, Jo. II. (son of preceding : 1588-1609 : Chichester) - 
Ebertus, Jac. (1549-1614 : Frankfort-on-the-Oder). 
Ebertus, Theod. (d. 1630 ; Frankfort-on-the-Oder). 
Eggers, Jo. (c. 1719; Basel; Leyden). 
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Kinem, Jo. Justus von (c. 1738; Germany). 
Eisenmenger, Joh. And, (1654-174; Heidelberg). 
Empereur, Constantin P (1570-1645 ; Leyden). 
rtheridge, J. W- (c. 1856; Penzance). 

Fabricius, Ern. Christ. (c. 1102). 

Fabricitis, [ red. (1642-1708 ; Wittenberg). 
ragins (Buchlin), Paulus (1501-49; Cambridge). 
Faust, Jo. Friedr. (c. 1:06: Germany). 

Ferrand, Lud. (c. 1640-1700; Paris). 

Figueiro, Petrusa (c. 1615). 

yourmont, Etienne, the elder (1683-1745 ; Paris). 
Franciscus, Maria (Capuchin). 

Franck, Sebastian (c. 15873 Ulm). 

Frey, Jo. Ludw. (1682-1759; Basel). 

Frommann, Erb. Andr. (1722-74; Klosterbergen). 
yronmüller, Conrad (c. 1679; Altdorf ?). 

Fuller, Nicol. (1557-1626; Salisbury). 

Gaffarellus, Jac. (1601-81). 

Gagnier, Jos. (1670-1740; Oxford). 

Galatinus, Petrus (c. 1518). 

Galle, Joh. (e. 1711; Upsala). 

Gaudia, Barthol. Valverdio (Spain). 

Gaulmyn, Gilb. (d. 1667 ; France). 

Gejerus, Martin (1614-80 ; Freiberg). 

Genebrard, Gilb. (1537-97 ; Samur). 

Gentius, Geo. (1618-87 ; Freiberg). 

Georgios, Chrysococca (1340-56 ? Greece). 
Germberg, Herm. (1604). 

Giggeius, Ant. (d. 1632; Milan). 

Gill, John (1697-1711; London). 

Graser, Conrad (d. 1613; Germany). 

Groddeck, Gabr. (1672-1709; Danzig). 
Guidacerius (Guidacier), Agathius (c. 1540). 
Guisius, Gul. (1653-90 ; Oxford). 

Hackspan, Theodor (1607-59; Altdorf). 

Haller, Albert (1708-77; Bern). 

Hanel, Melchior (c. 1661; Prague). 

Hannecken, Meno (1595-1677 ; Marburg). 

Hardt, Anton Jul. van der (1707-85 ; Helmstádt). 
Hardt, Herm. van der (1660-1746; Helmstüdt). 
Hartmann, Ant. Theodor (1774-1838; Rostock). 
Hartmann, Jo. Phil. (c. 1708). 

Hartmann, Martin (1851; living; Berlin). - 
Havemann, Chris. (17th cent.). 

Hebenstreit, Johann Chr. (1686-1756; Leipsic). 
Helenius, Engelbart (c. 1727 ; Sweden). 

Helwig, Christopher (1581-1617 : Giessen). 
Hepburn, Jo. Bonaventura (1573-1621 ; Scotland). 
Hilpert, Jo. (c. 1651). 

Hinekelmann, Alr, (1652-95 ; Hamburg). 

Hirt, Jo. Frid. (1719-84 ; Wittenberg). 
Hoehsteter, Andreas Adam (1668-1717 ; Tübingen). 
Holten, Albert (c. 1675; Tübingen). 

Hommel, Car. Ferd. (1722-81; Leipsic). 
Honorius (Monk; 1152). 

Hottinger, Jo. Henr. I. (1620-67 ; Heidelberg). 
Hottinger, Jo. Henr. II. (c. 1704). 

Houting, Henr. (c. 1695). 

Hufnagel, G. F. (c. 1795). 

Huldrich, Jo. Jac. (1683-1731). 

Hulsius, Ant. (d. 1685; Holland). 

Husen, Frane. (c. 1676). 

Hyde, Thomas (1631-1708 ; Oxford). 

Ikenius, Conrad (1689-1753 ; Bremen). 
Imbonatus, Car. Jos. (d. 1696 ; Rome). 

Jacobs, Henry (1608-52 ; Oxford). 

Janvier, Renatus Ambros. (1613-82; Paris). 
Johannes Luce (1406; Italy). 


Justinianus, Augustin (1470-1531; '' Episcopus Nebiensis "). 


Keller, Gottl. Wilh. (17th cent.: Jena [?]). 

Kircher, Athanasius (Jesuit; 1602-80; Rome). 
Knorr, Christian, Baron de Rosenroth (1636-89 ; Sulzbach). 
Koccher, Herrm. Fried. (c. 1788; Jena). 

König, Friedrich Eduard (1846; Reichenbach). 
König, Sam. (1670-1750 ; Bern). 

Köppen, Nie. (c. 1709; Greifswald). 

Kosegarten, J. G. L. (1792-1860; Greifswald). 
Krafft, Kart (c. 1889; Ansbach). 

Kraut, Paul (c. 1703: Lund). 

kyber. David (16th cent.: Strasburg ?). 

Lagarde, Paul de (1827-91; Göttingen). 
Lakemaeher, Joh. Gothofr. (1695-1736; Helmstàdt). 
Lange, Jo. Joachim (1670-1744; Halle). 

Lange, W. (c. 1710). 

Langens, Henr. (e. 1720; Holland). 
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Lederlin, Jo. Henr. (1672-1787 ; Strasburg). 

Lehmann, Ge. Heinrich (1619-99; Leipsic). 

Leib, Chilian (Prior; 1471-1548; Rebdorf). 

Le Long, Jac. (1665-1721 ; Paris). 

Lenz, Jo. Leonh. (c. 1700; Germany). 

Lepusculus, Sebastian (c. 1546; Germany). 

Leusden, Joh. (1624-99 ; Utrecht). 

Leydecker, Meichior (1612-1122; Utrecht). 

Lightfoot, Jonn (1602-75; Ely). 

Lipomanni, Marco (c. 1440; Venice). 

Losean, Joh. Frid. (c. 1710; Germany). 

Losius, Jo. Justus (c. 1706; Germany). 

Lowe, W. H. (Cambridge). 

Ludwig, Christ. L. (b. 1668, Landshut ; d. 1782). 

Lund, Dan. (b. 1666, Fogdoë ; d. 1746, Strengnäs). 

McCaul. Alexander (b. 1799, Dublin ; d. 1863, London). 

Mai, Joh. Hen. (1688-1732; Giessen). 

Malamina. Cæsar (c. 1774; Florence). 

Manfred (?), King (d. 1266; Germany). 

Mannetti, Giannozzo (b. 1396, Florence ; d. 1459, Naples). 

Margoliouth, D. S. (living ; Oxford). 

Margoliouth, G. (living ; London). 

Margoliouth, Moses (b. 1820, Suwalki; d. 1881, London). 

Marini, Marco (b. 1541, Brescia; d. 1594, Brescia). 

Matthias Aquarius (c. 1581). 

Matthias, Elias (Germany). 

Meelführer, Rud. Martin (b. 1670, Ansbach ; d. 1729). 

Mercer, Jo. (d. 1870; Uzès). 

Meyer, Jo. (c. 1693; Holland). 

Michaelis, Jo. Henr. (b. 1717, Halle; d. 1791, Góttingen). 

Midhorp, Joh. (c. 1562). 

Mieg, Jo. Frid. (b. 1700, Marburg; d. 1788, Heidelberg). 

Mill, David (b. 1692, Konigsberg; d. 1756, Utrecht). 

Molitor, Christoph. (c. 1659; Altdorf). 

Montfaucon, Bern (b. 1655, Soulange ; d. 1741, Paris). 

Moré, Eugène (c. 1887 ; France). 

More, Henry (b. 1614, Grantham ; d. 1687, Cambridge). 

Morin, Etienne (b. 1625, Caen; d. 1700, Amsterdam). 

Morin, Jean (b. 1591, Blois ; d. 1659, Paris). 

Muhl, Henr. (b. 1666, Bremen; d. c. 1780, Kiel). 

Muhl, Jos. (Holstein). 

Muis, Simon de (b. 1587, Orleans; d. 1644, Paris). 

Münster, Sebastian (Minorite ; b. 1489, Ingelheim ; d. 1552, Basel). 

Murner, Thomas (Minorite ; b. 1475; d. 1587 ?). ' 

Myerlin, David Fr. (d. 1778; Frankfort-on-the-Main). 

Nagel, Jo. Andr. Mich. (1740-1788; Altdorf). 

Neale, Thomas (c. 1557 ; England). 

Nicholas de Lyra (d. 1340; Paris). 

Nigri (Schwartz), Peter (c. 1475: Cadana ?). 

Nork, Fr. (1803-50; Germany [actually Fr. Korn]). 

Norrelius, Andr. (c. 1720; Upsala). 

Novenianus, Phil. (?) (c. 1520: Hasfurtensis ?). 

Odhelius, Laur. (d. 1691; Upsala). 

Opfergeld, Friedrich (1663-1746; Breslau). 

Opitius, Paul Friedr. (1651-1740 ; Kiel). 

Osterbróck, Aaggaens. 

Otho, Jo. Henr. (d. 1719; Lausanne). 

Ouserl. Phil. (c. 1714: Frankfort-on-the Main). 

Owmann, Mart. Jac. (c. 1705; Germany). 

Pagninus, Xanthus (b. 1470, Lucca; d. 1536, Lyons). 

Palmroot. Jo. (c. 1696; Upsala). 

Pasinus, Jos. (b. 1687, Padua; d. 1770, Turin). 

Pastritius, Jo. 

Pedro, Dom (Emperor of Brazil; 1825-91). 

Pellican, Conrad (1478-1556 ; Zurich). 

Peringer, Gustav (b. 1657 ; Upsala; Stockholm). 

Peritz, Ismar J. (living; Syracuse, U. S. À.). 

Perreau, Pietro (Abbé: living, Parma). 

Pertsch, W. H. F. (c. 1720: Jena). 

Peter of St. Omer (1296; Paris). 

Petit, Pietro Giov. de (d. 1740; Rome). 

Petrus de Alexandrica (Augustinian: 1342). 

Petrus Montagnana (?) (1478; Italy). 

Pfeiffer, Aug. (b. 1640, Lauenburg: d. 1698, Leipsic). 

Pico de la Mirandola (d. 1494; Italy). 

Picques. L. (c. 1670; Paris). 

Pistorius, Jo. Nidanus (b. 1544, Nidda; d. 1607, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau), 

Plantavitius. Jo. (Bishop ; 1625-48 ; Lodéve). 

Plato of Tivoli (1116: Barcelona). 

Pontaeus. Arnold (Bishop; d. 1605; Bazas). 

Postel, Gul. (b. 1505. Delorie; d. 1581, Paris). 

Prache, Hilarie (b. 1614. Teutschel: d. 1079. London). 

Prideaux, Humphrey (Dean; b. 1648, Padstow: d. 1,24, Nor- 
wich). ` 
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Quinquaboreus (Cinqarbre), Johannes (d. 1587 ; Paris). 
Rabe, Joh. Jac. (1710-98; Onolzbach). 

Rapheleng, Frane. (b. 1539; Lannoy). 

Raymund (?), Martin (Monk; c. 1286). 

Raymund de Peflaforte (Dominican; 1175-1275 ; Barcelona). 
Reinneecius, Chr. (b. 1668, Grossmühlingen ; d. 1752, Weiscufels). 
Reiske, Joh. Jacob (b. 1716, Zoerlug ; d. 1774, Leipsic). 
Reland, Adrian (b. 1676, Ryp; d. 1718, Utrecht). 
Rendtorf, Jo. (Hamburg). 

Reuchlin, Jo. (b. 1455, Pforzheim; d. 1522, Stuttgart). 
Rezzonius, Franc. (b. 1781, Como; d. 1180). 

Rhenferdius, Jac. (b. 1654, Mühlheim; d. 1712, Franeker). 
Ritmeier, Chr. Henr. (c. 1697). 

Rivinius, Tileman Andreas (b. 1601, Halle; d. 1656, Leipsic). 
Robustellus, Jo. (1655; Rome). 

Rónnow, Magn. (d. 1690). 

Rossi, Giov. Bern. de (1742-1881 ; Parma). 

Sacy, Isaac Silvestre de (1758-1838 ; Paris). 

Salehli (?), Jo. Jae. (b. 1694, Eggwil ; d. 1774, Bern). 
Sartorius, Jo. (b. 1656, Eperies: d. 1729, Danzig). 
Saubert, Jo. (1038-88; Helmstiidt). 

Scheidt, Balth. (1614-70; Strasburg). 

Scherping, Jacob (e. 1737; Stockholm). 

Scherzer, Jo. Adam (b. 1628, Eger; d. 1683, Leipsic). 
Schickard, Wilh. (b. 1592, Heerenberg ; d. 1635, Tübingen). 
Schindler, Valentin (d. 1604; Wittenberg; Helmstüdt). 
Schmidt, Sebastian (c. 1656 ; Strasburg). 

Schnelle, Sebald (1621-51; Nuremberg). 

Sehoettgen, Jo. Christ. (1687-1751). 

Scholl, J. C. F. (Tübingen). 

Schotanus, Christ. (b. 1603, Scheng ; d. 1671, Franeker). 
Schramm, Jonas Conr. (c. 1700; Helmstádt). 
Schreckenfuchs, Erasmus Oswald (1511-75: Tübingen). 
Schroeder, Jo. Joachim (1680-1756; Marburg). 

Sehulten, Albert (1686-1750: Holland). 

Schulten, Car. (e. 1725; Lund). 

Schulten, Heinrich Albert (1749-93 ; Holland). 

Schulten, Jo. Jac. (1716-78: Holland). 

Schwenter, Daniel (1585-1636; Nuremberg). 

Scotus, Jo. Duns (d. 1308). 

Sebastianus, Aug. Nouzanus (e. 1532; Marburg). 

Seidel, Casp. (c. 1688: Hamburg). 

Seiferheld, J. L. (18th cent.). 

Seyfried, Christ. (c. 1664). 

Seyfried, Heur. (c. 1668; Altdorf). 

Sgaiubatus, Scipio (c. 1703 ; Italy). 

Sheringham, Rob. (b. 1602, Gnestwick; d. 1678, Cambridge). 
Siegfried, Carl (b. 1830, Magdeburg ; d. Jena). 

Smith, Thomas (b. 1638, London ; d. 1710). 

Sommer, Gottfr. Chris. (c. 1734; Gotha). 

Sonneschmid, Jo. Just. (c. 1719; Jena ?). 

Spalding, G. L. (b. 1762, Barth ; d. 1811, Friedrichsfelde). 
Sprecher, Jo. Died. (c. 1703; Helmsiiidt). 

Springer, Daniel (1656-1708; Breslau). 

Staemmen, Christoph. van (c. 1661; Preza-Holsatus ?). 
Starke, Heinrich Benedict (b. 1672, Engelen ; d. 1717, Leipsic). 
Steinmetz, Joh. Andr. (b. 1689, Gr. Knicymtzd; d. 1762). 
Strack, Herrmann L. (living; Berlin). 

Stridzberg, Nic. H. (c. 1781: Lund). 

Struvius, Jo. Jul. (c. 1697; Germany). 

Surenhuys, Gul. (d. 1729; Amsterdam). 

Svetonio, Agost. (Italy). 

Taylor, C. (living; Cambridge). 

Taylor, Frane. (d. 1660; Cambridge). 

Terentius, Jo. (b. 1550, Constance; d. 1630, China). 
Theobald (?) (Subprior: Lith cent.; Paris). 

CTrigland, Jac. (d. 1705; Leyden). 

Tychsen, Olaf Ger. (1784-1815; Rostock). 

Ulmann, Jo. (c. 1663; Strasburg). 

Urbanus, Rhegius Henricus (c. 1585 ; Germany). 

Ury, Jo. (d. 1796; Oxford). 

Uythage, Cn. Corn. (c. 1680; Leyden). 

Valverdius, Barthol. (Spain). 

Varen, Aug. (d. 1681; Rostock). 

Vatablé, Fr. (d. 1517 ; Paris). 

Yehe, Matth. (d. 1539: Halle). 

Vinding, Jo. Paul (e. 1633; Holland ?). 

Voorst, Dick Cornelis van (b. 1751, Delft; d. 1888, Amsterdam). 
Voss, Dionysius (b. 1612, Dordrecht: d. 1688, Amsterdam). 
Voysin (Vicinus), Jos. de (c. 1635; Paris). 

Wagenseil, Jo. Christoph. (1635-1708; Altendorf). 
Wakefield, Rob. (d. 1587 ; Oxford). l 

Wallin, Georg (c. 1722; Holm). 

Walter, Jo. (c. 1710). 

Walther, Christ. (c. 1705; Königsberg), 
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Warner, Levin (d. 1663; Holland). 

Weiganmeier, Georg (1555-99; Tübingen). 

Wessel, Joh. (b. 1419, Groningen; d. 1489), 
Widmanstadt, Jo. Albrecht (b. 1500; d. 1559, Wellingen). 
Wilkins, David (b. 1685; d. 1748, Hadleigh). 

Winckler, Jo. Fried. (b. 1579, Wertheim ; d. 1738, Germany). 
Winer, Jo. Ge. Bened, (1789-1858 ; Leipsic). 

Witter, Henr, Bernh. (c. 1709; Germany). 

Woeldicke, Marcus (1699-1750 ; Copenhagen). 

Wolf (?), Georg (e. 1557; Grimma). 

Wolf, Jo. Christoph. (1688-1739 ; Hamburg). 

Wolf, Jo. W. (d. 1571; Gera). 

Wolph (?), Jo. Hac. (Zurich). 

Wotton, William (1666-1720; London). 

Wülfer, Jo. (1651-1724; Nuremberg). 

Wünsche, August (living ; Dresden). 

Zanolini, Antonio (c. 1747; Padua). 

Zeller, Andr. Christoph. (c. 1711; Maulbronn). 

Zeltner, Ge. Gust. (1672-1788; Altdorf). 


FEMALE CHRISTIAN HEBRAISTS. 


Alberta Katherina (17th cent.; Bohemia). 

Amoena Amalia (wife of Duke Louis; d. 1625, Anhalt). 

Anna Sophia, Abbess (c. 1658 ; Quedlinburg). 

Anna (Weissbrucker) Urban (16th. cent.). 

Antonia, Duchess (d. 1679; Württemberg). 

Blesilla (5th cent.). 

Calonges, Madame de. 

Cibo ? (wife of Joh. Verano, Duke of Camerino ; 1550). 

Cornaro, Piscopia Cornelia (Eleonora Lucretia; d. 1684; Venice), 

Cramer, Anna Maria (1613-27 ; Magdeburg). 

Dorothea Maria (wife of Duke John ; 17th cent.; Saxe-Weimar). 

Einsiedel, Marg. Sybilla (wife of Conrad Löser; c. 1670; Saxony). 

Elisabeth (Abbess of Herfort; d. 1680). 

Eustochium, Julia (5th cent.; Rome). 

Friesen, Henr. Kath. (17th cent.; Saxony). 

Guyenne, De (c. 1625; Paris). 

Habert, Susanna (d. 1633; France). 

Lehmann, Maria Barbara (c. 1700; Schnekengrün). 

Losa, Isabella (d. 1564; Cordova). 

Louise Amoena (Princess; 17th cent.; Anhalt). 

Ludolf, Susanna Magdalena (c. 1700; Fraukfort-on-the-Main). 

Marchina, Martha (d. 1616: Naples). 

Maria Eleonore (wife of Ludwig Philipp of Pfalz ; c. 1669). 

Maria Elizabeth (daughter of Duke Christian Albrecht; c. 1706; 
Sleswick-Holstein). 

Molinaea, Maria (I7th cent.). 

Molza-Porrino, Tarquinia (d. 1600; Modena). 

Paula, Cornelia (d. 408; Rome). 

Rohan, Anna, Princess of (c. 1684), 

Saracena, Ludovica (wife of Marcus Offredus ; c. 1606; France). 

Schurmann, Anna Maria (1607-78; Altona). 

Sebutia, Cecilia (c. 1688; Rome). 

Sigma, Aloysa (wife of Alfonso du Guevas; d. 1569; Toledo). 

Tanfeld, Elisabeth (d. 1689: London). 

Wagenseil, Helena Sybilla (c. 1700; Altendorf). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Christliche Hebraisten, in 
Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. 1.50 et seg.; Gesenius, Gesch. der Hebr. 
Sprache, passim, Leipsic, 1815 ; Zunz, Z. Œ. pp. 1 et scq. (re- 
published in G. S. i. 41 et seq.); L. Geiger, Studium der Hehr. 


et seq.; Kaufmann, Die Vertretung der Jd. Wissenschaft 
an den Universitäten, in Monatsschrift, xxxix. 145 et seq.: 
S. A. Hirsch, Early English Hebraists. in J. Q. R. xii. 84 et 
seq.; Kauffmann, Jacob Mantino, in R. E.J. xxvii. 30 et 
seq. (comp. J. Q. R. ix. 500); E. Sachau, Orientalische Phi- 
lologie, in Die Deutschen Uni versitdten, p. 520, Berlin, 1893; 
William Rosenau. Semitic Studies in American Colleges, 
Chicago, 1896; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bihl. xx. 65 et 8Cq.; 
Kayserling, A Princess as Hebraist, in J. Q. R. ix. 509. 
G 
HEBREW (Hebr. *'Ibri?; Aramaic, “‘Ibrai,” 
whence the Greek ‘ESpaioc: Latin, * Hebrmeus "S 
Norman, “Hebreu”; Eng. “Hebrew "y 
The Name and Its Use: The expression “ He- 
brews" is used as a name for Israelites in contrast 
with Egyptians, or by Egyptians for Israelites, in 
both the early narratives of the Pentateuch (J and 
E), but only in the story of Joseph and in that of 


Moses (Gen. xxxix.-xliii.; Ex. ii.—x.). It is also 
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used in contrast with * Philistines," or by Philistines 
in speaking of Israelites, in I Samuel, both in the 
story of Saul and in that of Samuel (Smith, in * In- 
ternational Commentary," s.v. “Saul” and “Sam- 
wel”). It is further used once in the early legislative 
document commonly known as “The Book of the 
Covenant," to differentiate a Hebrew slave from one 
of any other nationality (Ex. xxi. ?). In Deut. xv. 
12. based upon the preceding, itis used both in the 
masculine and in the feminine. "This latter passage 
is twice quoted by Jeremiah (xxxiv. 9, 14). In Gen. 
xiv, 18 occurs theexpression “ Abram the Hebrew,” 
rendered in the Greek «epácgc = «epaízgc (* Abram, 
the man of the region beyond”). It is difficult to 
determine whether the use of the term * Hebrew " 
here is due to the contrast of Abram, as typifying a 
nation, with the foreigners about him, with whom 
the chapter deals, or whether it is in this case a 
usage which may be compared with that of the 
preposition “ober” in the Book of Nehemiah, where 
the author, writing from the standpoint of the Far 
Fast, and following Babylonian and Persian usage, 
designates Palestine as “the province beyond” the 
Euphrates. 

It would appear from the passages cited that the 
Israclites were known to other peoples by the name 
“TIebrews,” and that in the earlier period of their 

history this name was used by them in 
The Term contrasting themselves with other na- 
Used by tions. This was not their customary 
Foreigners. or preferred designation of them- 
selves. In the period of prophetic 
activity preceding the Exile, and in the prophetic, 
legal, and poetical literatures of the exilic and post- 
exilie periods, the word does not appear, with the 
doubtful exception of the passage in Gen. xiv. In 
the Greek period the ancient use was revived; and 
Jonah speaks to foreigners of himself as a. Hebrew 
(i. 9). Similarly, in Judith and II Maccabees the 
word “Hebrew” is used where foreigners are ad- 
dressed or where foreigners speak of Israelites. 

In the prologue to Ecclesiasticus the word is used 
to designate the Hebrew language in contrast with 
the Greek. There is a similar use in the New Tes- 
tament (John v. 9; xix. 18, 17; xx. 16; Acts xxi. 40, 
xxii, 2, xxvi. 14; Rev. ix. 11, xvi. 16) and in Josc- 
phus (* Ant.” ii. 1, § 1; iii. 10, § 6); but here it may 
mean either the old Hebrew or the later Aramaic 
idiom of Palestine. The word is also used at this 
period to designate those who conformed to the an- 
cient praetises in contrast with the Hellenists, who 
observed Greek customs (Acts vi. 1; IL Cor. xi. 22; 
Phil. iii. 5). 

Derivation and Meaning: “‘Ibri” is a gentilic 
noun, formed by adding the suffix “i” to the word 
“eber.” The latter is à common preposition in 
llebrew, meaning “beyond” or “across.” Other 
derivatives from the same root mean “ford,” * pass," 
and thelike. This preposition, alone or in combina- 
tion with other prepositions, is used to designate the 
revion across or beyond the sea or a river, but espe- 
clally the region beyond the Jordan—commonly east- 
ward of the Jordan, from the standpoint of a writer 
in Palestine proper: less often westward of the 
Jordan, from the standpoint of the trans-Jordanic 
territory. Frequently, also. it designates the region 

VI.— 20 


beyond the Euphrates—commonly eastward, spoken 
from the standpoint of Palestine, but also westward, 
from the standpoint of Babylon and Persia. 

The word appears, further, as a proper name— 
that of an ancestor of the Hebrews (see EsEx)—in 
the early Judean document (J), in the later Priestly 
Code (P), and in the Chronicles. Once the name 
“Eber” is used as a collective noun, to designate a 
people or country, in connection with Asshur (Num. 
xxiv. 94). An early Israelite tradition (Josh. xxiv. 
2) interpreted the word * Hebrew " as meaning the 
people whose ancestors had dwelt in the land be- 
yond the River Euphrates (À. V. *on the other side 
of the flood ”). 

Similar to this use of *'eber ha-nahar" for "the 
region beyond the river," is the Assyrian “‘ebir 
nari" and the Minsean *'ibr-naharan." The former 
of these designates roughly the later Persian prov- 
ince ‘Abar-Nahra, the country between the Eu- 
phrates and Gaza. What region is designated by 
the latter is not clear. This interpretation lies also 
behind the treatment of the eponymous Eber in the 
Priestly Code (Gen. xi.) and was adopted by later 
Jewish tradition (Gen. R., and Rashi, «d /oc.). 

Some late writers interpret the word as meaning 
*the people from beyond Jordan" (so Wellhausen 

and Stade). Ifthis latter view be cor- 

Views of rect, the name “ Hebrew " may be sup- 

Late posed to have been originally a general 
Writers. term (comp. Gen. x. 21, 24, where 
Shem is called the “father of all the 
children of Eber," and Eber is the father of Peleg 
and Joktan) to designate the peoples beyond the 
Jordan. In that case the Habiri or 'Abiri of the 
El-Amarna tablets, who were overrunning Judea 
and threatening Jerusalem about 1400 B.c., may 
have been *Hebrews? (comp. Jastrow in "Jour. 
Bib. Lit." xi. 218, xii. 61), and the term may desig- 
nate in general the trans-Jordanic populations (the 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, etc.); among these 
at a later date were included the Israelites, who 
finally became the Hebrews par excellence. Other 
views propounded in recent times are those of Hom- 
mel, that the term designated the land west of the 
Euphrates, between Borsippa and Ur (“Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition,” Appendix), and of Steiner (in 
Schenkel's *Bibel-Lexikon ”), that *'eber" means, 
as in Arabic, *a river-bank," and that the Hebrews 
were the “dwellers in a land of rivers.” [None of 
these views is satisfactory.—T. ] 
E. G. H. JPP, 


HEBREW, THE: Jewish weekly; established 
in San Francisco, Cal., in 1863, by Philo Jacoby, a 
son of Isaac Jacoby, rabbi of Lauenburg, Pomerania. 
It is still published by its founder, and is the oldest 
Jewish paper on the Pacific coast. Rabbis Henry 
and Bettelheim, and Ernest Jacoby of Chicago, a 
brother of the founder, have been among its editors. 
The tendency of the paper in religious matters is 


conservative. 
G. S. 


HEBREW EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA: Organized July 16, 1848, 
largely through the efforts of Isaac Leeser; one of 
the oldest societies of its kind in the United States. 
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The charter granted by the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture April 7, 1849, authorized the establishment of 
schools for general education, combined with in- 
struction in the Hebrew language and literature; the 
charter also authorized the establishment of a “su- 
perior seminary of learning," with power to grant 
the usual degrees given by other colleges. A sup- 
plementary act, passed May 18, 1866, allowed the 
admission of its pupils to the Boys’ and Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia. The first school of the society 
was opened on the upper floors of the Phoenix Hose 
House on Zane (now Filbert) street. The first ses- 
sion was held on Monday, April 7, 1851. 

Early in 1854 the society received a legacy of 
$20,000 from the estate of Judah Touro; in May 
following, the purchase of a church building on 
Seventh street, between Wood and Callowhill streets, 
was authorized; the school removed into this build- 
ing in October of the same year. In January, 1889, 
this building was sold, and the school, now known 
as Hebrew School No. 1, removed to Keystone Hall, 
1904 Germantownavenue, Maimonides College was 
opened Oct. 28, 1867, and remained in existence until 
December, 1873. Hebrew School No. 2 was opened 
March 3, 1878, in the synagogue building of the 
Holland Schule, Fifth and Catherine streets; it sub- 
sequently removed to Wheatley Hall, then to 322 
Bainbridge street, and finally to the society’s build- 
ing, Touro Hall, at the southwest corner of Tenth 
and Carpenter streets. 

Hebrew School No. 3 was opened October, 1879, 
at Marshall street and Girard avenue, and in Decem- 
ber following Hebrew School No. 4 was opened at 
624 Wayne (now William) street, in the district of 
Richmond. Hebrew School No. 8 removed to the 
corner of Fourth and Poplar streets, thence to Sev- 
enth street, and in October, 1881, was merged with 
Hebrew School No. iin its new building at 817 
North Seventh street, Hebrew School No. 4 becom- 
ing known as No. 3. 

In 1883, houses on Lark (now Weikol) stroet wero 
purchased, and school No. 3 removed thither from 
624 Wayne street. Forsome timetrade-schools were 
in operation there, but they have been discontinued. 

The principal work of the society is now centered 
in Touro Hall, where a night-school is kept open the 
entire year. There are now classes in English, ty pe- 
writing and stenography, men's and women's gar- 
ment-cutting, millinery, dressmaking, and cigar- 
making, a free synagogue for the most sacred holy 
days, free baths, a reading-room, and a circulating 
library. The Hebrew Sunday-School Socicty, the 
Baron de Hirsch Committee, and the B’nai B’rith 
Manual Training-School have the free use of the 
Hebrew Education Society’s buildings for their 
meetings and classes. The permanent fund of the 
society amounts to $85,000. The annual expense is 
about $9,500. 

BIBLIOGRAPITY: Fifty Years of the Hebrew Education So- 


ciety, Philadelphia, 1898. 
A. D. Sc. 
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See GRAMMAR, HE- 


See NEW York. 


HEBREW INTELLIGENCER. See PERD- 
ICALS. 

HEBREW JOURNAL, THE. See Prnriop. 
ICALS. 

HEBREW LANGUAGE: The designation 
“ Hebrew language” for the language in which are 
written the Old Testament (with the exception of 
Ezra iv. 8-vi. 18; Dan. ii. 4 [after the fourth word]- 
vii. 38; Jer. x. 11; and a proper name in Gen. xxxi. 
47), part of the Apocryphal and pseudepigraphie 
writings, and the greatest part of later Jewish liter- 
ature, is first found in Hellenistic literature (Prologue 
to Ecclesiasticus [Sirach]; Josephus, “Ant.” i, 1,82; 
Rev. ix. 11). The same designation is frequently 
used by Hellenistic authors to denote the Aramaic 
language spoken at a later time by the “ Hebrews,” 
as the Jews were called by non-Jewish writers. In He- 
brew literature the term is first met jn 
the Mishnah (Yad. v. 4; Git. ix. 8); Bib- 
lical writers use the expression “the 
language of Canaan " (Isa. xix. 18) or “the Jews’ lan- 
guage” (II Kings xviii. 26, 28; comp. Isa, xxxvi. 11. 
13; Neh. xiii. 24; comp. also the modern use of * Yid- 
dish"). More frequently, however, the language is 
called in later Jewish literature “the Holy Tongue,” 
to distinguish it from the Aramaic vernacular or other 
"profane languages" spoken in later times by the 
Jews (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxi. 11; Sotah vii. 11). 
This designation seems to be an abbreviation of 
“lishan bet kudsha” = “the language of the sanc- 
tuary ” (Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxxi. 47) 
The Assyrians called Hebrew “the language of the 
west country" (comp. Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” iii. 
25). 

The Hebrew language might be appropriately 
called the Israelitish dialect of Canaanitish, a branch 
of the Semrric LANGUAGES spoken in Palestine and 
in the Phenician colonies. Almost identical with it 
is Moabitish, as seen in the stele of Mesha (see Moas- 
ITE STONE). Closely akin to it was Phenician, and 
jn all probability also the languages of Ammon, 
Edom, and Philistia. The language used in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions approaches Hebrew closely. 

Phonetically Hebrew occupies a middle place be- 
tween Arabic, on the one hand, and Aramaic, on the 


Name. 


other, Of the original Semitic consonants some ap. 
pear to have been wholly or partly 

Relation- lost; at least the distinction between 
ship and certain related but different sounds is 


Character- not indicated in writing. Thus there 
isties. is only one character in Hebrew (n) 
for the Arabie “ha” and “kha,” only 

one (y) for the Arabic “‘ain” and “ ghain” (though 
from transcriptions of proper names in the Septua- 
gint it seems that, like Arabic, it once had the two 
y sounds) only one ($) for the Arabie “sad” and 
“dad,” and only one (b) for the Arabic “ta” and 
“za.” Like Aramaic, Hebrew has a double pro- 
nunciation of the letters y 8313 3—explosive and 
spirant. Like Arabic, it has a double sound of ^ 
(comp. Merx, * Zeitschrift für Assyriologie," xiv. 
908) From the 5 at the end of the alphabet in 
certain alphabetic compositions in the Old Testa- 
ment some assume the existence of the emphatic 
"p" known in Syriac and Ethiopic. Initial radical}, 
as in Aramaic, has largely passed into 3 Although 
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Heprew has lost some of the original vowels still 
retained in Classical Arabic, that loss has not as- 
sumed such proportions as in the case of Aramaic. 
This is due chiefly to the retention in Hebrew of 
the pretonic “a” vowel (see SHEWA). Of case-end- 
ings, entirely lost in Aramaic, Hebrew has preserved 
some remnants, although these have become mean- 
in gloss, 

The passive verb-forms, produced by internal 
vowel-change, only remnants of which are preserved 
in theoldest Aramaic, are still full of life in Hebrew. 
An exception to this is found only in the passive of 
the first conjugation, which has been largely replaced 
by a reflexive form. Similarly, in the case of the 
formation of a jussive mode, Hebrew holds an inter- 
mediate position between Aramaic and Arabic. He- 
brew has in common with Arabic a prefixal definite 
article and an inseparable interrogative particle. 

Syntactically, Biblical Hebrew remained in a very 
primitive stage, lacking long and artificially con- 
structed periods. The sentences are short and are 
connected with one another by the conjunction 
“and,” which particle has various logical meanings. 

This frequent use of “and” has, how- 

Hebrew ever, also developed in Hebrew some 

Syntaxand very fine and expressive forms of con- 
Vo- struction, which, though occurring 
cabulary. here and there also in cognate dialects, 
have found their highest development 
in Hebrew. One of these is the peculiar consecutive 
use of “and” to connect a series of clauses with 
an initial clause, which latter defines them tem- 
porally. On the whole, the particles in Biblical 
Hebrew are little developed and frequently ambigu- 
ous, In later Hebrew this fault has to a large ex- 
tent been remedied. As in all Semitic languages, 
the concrete meanings of the word-stems are more 
or less apparent and present in the consciousness of 
the speaker or writer in all the derived word-forms. 
Hebrew, moreover, admits of almost no compounds, 
except in proper names. There is a great lack of 
adjectives and adverbs, especially of the latter; and 
the so-called tenses are rather modalities of action. 
All these facts make Hebrew, indeed, a vehicle for nar- 
ration of great vividness, expressiveness, and beauty, 
and cause it asa language of poetry, especially of 
religious poetry, to stand unsurpassed. On the 
other hand, it is, at least in its Biblical form, ill 
adapted for the expression of abstract ideas and 
involved philosophical thought—a deficiency but 
partially overcome by medieval writers by the inven- 
tion of abstract terms and adjectival and adverbial 
forms. 

In the Middle Ages it was a prevailing opinion that 
Hebrew was the primitive speech of mankind. This 
view was based on *etymologies and other data in 
the early chapters of Genesis [comp. 
Berliner, “ Beiträge zur Hoebrüischen 
Grammatik," p. 9; König, * Hebräisch 
und Semitisch,” pp. 113 e£ seg.], which, however, 
were as plausibly turned by Syriac writers in favor 
of their own tongue ? (* Encyc. Bibl." ii. 1987; comp. 
Audo, “Syriac Dict.” Preface). A similar opinion 
was expressed by Rab (Sanh. 88b). Medieval Jew- 
ish scholars considered Arabic and Aramaie, the only 
cognate languages known to them, as corruptions of 


Origin. 
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Hebrew. In more recent times, however, two op- 
posing theories have been held. One, whose chief 
exponent is S. D. Luzzatto, is that Hebrew is de- 
rived from Aramaic; the other, whose chief expo- 
nent is Olshausen, is that it is derived from Arabic. 
D. S. Margoliouth (“Lines of Defense of Biblical 


' Tradition,” and “Language of the Old Testament,” 


in Hastings, “ Dict. Bible,” iii. 25 et seg.) claims that 
Hebrew is nothing but a vulgar dialect of Arabic. 
Not only, however, can the question concerning the 
relative age of a language whose origin lies in pre- 
historic times not be answered positively, but the 
necessity of the question itself is problematical: 
cognate languages may be parallel developments of 
one mother tongue instead of being derived from 
one another. All that can be said is, that by the 
testimony of the El-Amarna tablets (15th cent. B.C.), 
whieh contain Canaanitish or Hebrew glosses, and 
by the evidence of Egyptian, which contains Canaan- 
itish loan-words borrowed some centuries before 
those tablets were written, Canaanitish or Hebrew 
was spoken in Palestine as early as the beginning of 
the second millennium B.c. 

The other question, however, whether the Israel- 
ites brought their language with them from their 
original home or adopted it after the conquest of Pal- 

estine, as the Philistines seem to have 
Language done, is quite pertinent. From the 
ofthe facts that Abraham was connected 
Patriarchs. with Haran, that Jacob is called an 
Aramean (Deut. xxvi. 5), and that the 
language is designated as Canaanitish and, as men- 
tioned above, was spoken in Palestine centuries 
before the Exodus, one might assume, as some 
scholars have done, that the Israelites’ language 
in patriarchal times was Aramaic. Hommel (“The 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition”) maintains that Ara- 
maic is a later development; that in patriarchal 
times Aramaic was but an Arabic dialect; and that 
originally the Israelites spoke Arabic. From the 
fact, however, that the Phenicians claimed to have 
come from the border of the Persian Gulf, where 
Abraham also is said to have had his home, and from 
the fact that Assyro-Babylonian is in both pho- 
netics and vocabulary closely connected with Ca- 
naanitish, the probability of the Israelites having 
brought their language along with themis not to be 
denied. 

Since Israel was a conglomeration of tribes, one 
expects to find their language showing dialectic 
differences. Such differences are distinctly men- 
tioned in the case of the Ephraimites (Judges xii. 6), 
who could not pronounce p In some books ex- 
pressions occur which show perhaps local coloring, 
on the basis of which some distinguish a Judaic 
and an Ephraitie dialect; others, an Epbhraitic. a. 
Judaic, and a Simeonic dialect. But there is no 
certainty that such expressions are not rather char- 
acteristics of the individual authors. Differences 
that may have existed in the pronunciation of the 
various localities were obliterated by a later level- 
ing vocalization. That such obliteration has taken 
place in some cases is apparent from the differences 
in the vocalization of proper names existing be- 
tween the Masoretic text and the Septuagint. 

The literature of Hebrew covers a period of about 
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3,000 years, from the earliest documents of the Bible 
down to modern times. In so longa period the lan- 
guage has naturally undergone many changes. One 
may reckon broadly two phases of linguistic devel- 
opment: (1) the creative period, during the life of 
the language as the people's speech, and (2) the re- 
productive period, during its life in literary monu- 

ments only. 
The creative period of Hebrew may be divided 
into three phases: pre-exilic, post-exilic, and Mish- 
Raie (the justification for ineluding the 


Biblical last-named phase in this period is 
Hebrew. given below). The limited literature 


preserved in the Bible and the nature 
of most of its books, which are the products of 
schools rather than of individuals, as well as the un- 
certainty as to the time and place of their composi- 
tion, make the historical tracing of the development 
of Biblical Hebrew a hazardous undertaking. Ina 
general way it may be said that the language under- 
went little change during the first commonwealth; 
but with the growth of the arts and the develop- 
ment of professions and trade, new expressions had 
probably to be coined and foreign words borrowed. 
Accordingly loan-words from Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian, from the languages of India and Persia, 
and perhaps from Greek are successively found. 
Whether such borrowing was done directly or 
through the mediation of Phenician can not be 
ascertained positively. Direct borrowing need be 
assumed only in the case of Aramaic loan-words. 
The Arameans were the immediate neighbors of 
northern Israel from the very beginning. The 
foreign settlers who were domiciled in Israel after 
the downfall of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes prob- 
ably also spoke Aramaic. 

The correctness of the view that Aramaic was the 
international language of anterior Asia as early as 
the eighth century B.C. is not certain (comp. A. 
Ehrlieh's commentary to II Kings xviii. 26), but 
there is no doubt that this was the fact after the 
Babylonian exile. Gradually Aramaic gained pre- 
dominance in the Persian empire, displacing local 
forms of speech, and Hebrew, like other languages, 
had to succumb to its influence and ceased to be 
spoken. As was to be expected from such close 
relationship between the two languages, one bor- 
rowed from the other during the entire period 
that Hebrew and later Aramaic were together alive 
in Palestine. Even the oldest Biblical writings, as 
the Book of Judges, the Elohistie document, and 
Isaiah, show Aramaisms (n3n. mn. yd. "Nt", ete. ). 
It is interesting in this connection to notice that the 
oldest Canaanitish inscription known, the patera of 
Ba‘al Lebanon, contains also an Aramaic loan-word 
(MWN). 

By the post-exilic writers pre-exilic literature 
scems to have been recognized as already classic. 
Their language differs from that of the preceding pe- 
riod in three respects: (1) there is conscious imitation 
of earlier works (asin Daniel, the late Psalms, Ecclesi- 
asticus [Sirach]); (2) the borrowings from Aramaic 
increase in volume and Persian words come in (some 
of the Aramaisms are not taken over bodily, but are 
translated into Hebrew, e.g., noy $5 in Ecclesiastes) ; 
(3) the popular language gains entrance into litera- 


ture and thus leads Biblical or literary Hebrew into 
Mishnaic or popular speech. 
As mentioned above, beginning with exilic times 
Aramaic influence began to be felt in Palestine, 
Nehemiah complains that the children 
Mishnaie from mixed marriages are unable to 
Hebrew. speak Hebrew (Neh. xiii. 24) For 
some centuries the two languages were 
spoken side by side, somewhat like Low and High 
German in certain states of Germany to-day. But 
as time went on the circle of the Hebrew-speaking 
population narrowed down, in spite of that lan- 
guage having sole control of the school, the syna- 
gogue, and the literature, until Hebrew became ex. 
clusively the language of literature and prayer. In 
the house of the patriarch Judah I. the maid servant 
still spoke Hebrew (Meg. 18a). The literary monu. 
ments of this last phase of Hving Hebrew have been 
preserved in tannaitic literature, the chief work of 
which is the Mishnah. 

The “language of the Mishnah” (“Perck Kinyan 
Torah”), or * the language of the sages” (‘Ab. Zarah 
98b; Hul. 187b; Kid. 2b), as the language of tan- 
naitic literature is called in later generations, is not 
an artificial product of the schools, but is the living 
language of the last centuries of Jewish independ- 
ence. This has been convincingly shown by S. D. 
Luzzatto (in "Orient, Lit." 1846, col. 829; 1847, 
cols. 1 e£ seg.) Mishnaic Hebrew differs from Bib- 
lical in the following particulars: in admitting a 
greater contingent of Aramaic loan-words; in bor- 
rowing to a considerable extent (about 300 vocables) 
from Greek and Latin; in the greater Aramaization 
of its syntax; in the larger substitution of the re- 
flexive verb-forms for the internal passives; in the 
loss of the feminine plural forms of the imperfect; 
in the use of the plural ending “-in” for “-im” and 
of the plural suffix *-n? for *-m"; in the more defi- 
nitely temporal use of the tenses; in the wider use of 
the participle; in the introduction of periphrastic 
verb-forms; in the substitution of the relative par- 
ticle for the construct state; in the more definite use 
of prepositions and conjunctions, and in the aug- 
mentation of their number; and frequently in a dif- 
ferent use of the gender of nouns. Words are fre- 
quently used in their pausal forms outside of pause; 
Biblical words are used in other than Biblical senses, 
and new forms are built from Biblical stems, The 
laws of word-formation are, however, the same as in 
Biblical Hebrew. <A conscious imitation of Biblical 
language is noticeable in the liturgy only. In the 
rest of tannaitic literature such imitation is expressly 
avoided (comp. Hul. 187b). 

The term “New Hebrew” or * Neo-Hebraic,” by 
which post-Biblical Hebrew is usually designated, 

should properly be used only for the 
Neo-Hebrew. language of the reproductive period, 

beginning with amoraic literature 
(carly in the third century of the common era) and 
continuing until the present. This period is of no 
interest to the student of Hebrew philology, but is 
of great importance for the study of Hebrew litera- 
ture. New Hebrew presents a variety of styles dif- 
fering not only according to periods, but also, and 
perhaps even in a greater degree, according to the 
subjects treated. In the treatment of this form vt 


iie Janguage, periods and departments of literature 
nust naturally cross one another. In the first place, 
prose must be separated from poetry. As regards 
linguistic peculiarities the prose literature may be 
divided into six groups; the poetical, into five. 

Original work in midrashic literature is not the 
mule: the greatest part of it is compilation from 
older works. Probably most of these works were 
originally written in Aramaic and translated by the 
compiler into Hebrew. This is especially the case 
in the later Midrashim, while in the earlier compila- 
tions considerable Aramaic material has been pre- 
capved. The language differs little from that of the 
haggadic portion of tannaitic literature, and in some 
cases it has preserved linguistic material from tan- 
naitic times which is not found in any extant tannaitic 
literature. Words which belong neither to Aramaic, 
Persian, Greek, nor Latin, although not found in 
Mishnaic Hebrew, are certainly tannaitic. Here be- 
long also the halakic code (Yad ha-Hazakah) of 
Maimonides, the language of which is based on the 
language of the Mishnah, and the later codes imi- 
tating that of Maimonides. 

The writers on Talmudic subjects, especially the 
commentators of the Talmud and the Posekim or 
legal authorities, who adopted Mishnaic Hebrew 
and avoided Biblical language, imitated to a great ex- 
tent the Babylonian Talmud, in terspersing their He- 
brew not infrequently with Aramaic. The neces- 
sary lack of esthetic qualities in such a mixture is 
not very noticeable to one familiar from his youth 
with the Talmud. But the application of this style 
of writing to other than Talmudical subjects among 
medieval German Jews, loaded as it was with taste- 
less plays upon words and tessellated with Biblical 
phrases wrongly used, presents an unesthetic result 
difficult to understand and not very pleasing to a 
modern reader. 

The language used chiefly by writers on philolog- 
ical and Biblical subjects shows in its earliest forms 
the influence of the Bible and of the payyetanim 
(comp., e.g., Ben Asher, Saadia, * Yosippon,” and the 
Ahimaaz Chronicle). But the payyetanic influence 
soon disappears and leaves a midrashic Hebrew 
somewhat influenced by the Bible and by philo- 
sophic Hebrew. 'The use of Aramaic elements is 
very raro. 

The preceding phases contributed little to the in- 
crease of the vocabulary. On syntax they had no 
influence whatsoever. 'This can not be said of the 
philosophie phase, which differs so much from the 
preceding that a new name was applied to it by 
medieval writers. It has been called “the language 
of the translators,” or “the language of astronomy 2 
(“leshon tekunah”), This phase isa product of the 
translation of Arabic works on philosophy and 
science. The insufficiency of the old language for 

the treatment of scientific subjects 


Philo- was supplied by the creation of new 
sophie word-forms, especially of abstract 
and Rhe- terms and adjectives, by giving new 
torical meanings to old words, and by borrow- 
Hebrew. ing fromthe Arabic. The new exten- 


sions of meanings were modeled on the 
cognate Arabie; and, the translations being slavishly 
literal, the Hebrew received the imprint of Arabic 
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syntax. In many cases a familiarity with Arabic 
is necessary to understand this kind of writing. 
This style was successfully imitated by philosoph- 
ical and scientific writers who wrote originally in 
Hebrew. 

Closely akin to this form of language is that which 
appears in the writings of the Karaites, except that 
Karaitic literature uses some payyetanic word-forms 
—a legacy of geonic times—and a number of terms 
peculiar to itself. 

The Samaritans also attempted to write Hebrew, 
but, with one notable exception (comp. the Samari- 
tan Chronicle, published in “R. E. J.” xliv. 188 et 
seq.), their Hebrew is only an object of curiosity. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century a re- 
action set in against the corrupt style of the German 
rabbis (see above). The writers of those days 
desired to influence the people in the direction of 
estheticism. They therefore introduced a style 
chiefly based on the Bible, the “rhetorical” style 
(*melizah "), asitiscalled. This style occurs indeed 
even earlier, but in very rare cases (comp., e.g.» 
Archevolti, Oliveyra). Since the vocabulary of the 
Bible, taken in its proper sense, is entirely insuffi- 
cient to express modern ideas, resort was had to 
periphrases, whose terms, taken from the Bible, 
frequently meant something quite different in their 
original context. Asaccnsequence the style became 
stilted and bombastic, incapable of giving an exact 
expression to ideas and things, and forcing the writer 
to be unnatural and to limit himself to jejune sub- 
jects. This style dominated Hebrew literature for 
three generations. 

The necessities of Jewish life in Russia and the 
rise of national consciousness throughout European 
Jewry required a better-adapted vehicle of expres- 
sion than was offered by the rhetorical style; and 
this demand was supplied by the creation of modern 
Hebrew. This style combines philological with 
philosophic Hebrew, eliminating from the latter its 
Arabic syntax. It has created a number of new 
terms to express modern ideas and things, drawing 
upon all phases of Hebrew, and, through the He- 
brew writers in Palestine, upon Arabic. Scientific 
terms for which it has no equivalent it adopts from 
the modern languages. The periodic structure of 
the sentence is successfully cultivated. 

Later Hebrew poetry may be divided into (1) pay- 
yetanic or liturgical, frequently having rime but no 
meter, and (2) metrical, first introduced by Dunash 
b. Labrat. The language of the payyetanim may 
again be subdivided into an earlier and 
a later period. The earlier period (e. 
800-1100) presents a language based 
on the whole on the Bible, but enriched with a 
multitude of new forms. The number of new noun- 
formations in the piyyutamount to more than forty. 
New verbs are formed from nouns and particles: 
now verb-forms are used for or alongside of older 
ones; defective stems are treated as biconsonantal. 
or more correctly as middle-waw stems; the insep- 
arable prepositions are used with the finite verb: 
new plural forms are used where the older language 
has only the singular, or the singular is used where 
the older language has only the plural; masculine 
nouns are abstracted from older feminine forms, and 
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new feminine forms are built from older masculine 
forms. Some nouns have double plural endings: 
the masculine ending is sometimes used where the 
older language has the feminine, and vice versa. 

The later piyyut literature, especially the peniten- 
tial hymns, abandons a number of payyetanic word- 
forms and uses more Talmudic expressions. 

The language used in metrical poetry presents, 
broadly speaking, three styles: the Spanish, the 
German, and the Russian. The language of the 
Spanish school follows the philosophic style and, 
though chiefly based on the Bible, contains a num- 
ber of Arabisms in the significations of words, in 
phraseology and, more rarely, in syntactical construc- 
tions. ‘The German style imitates chiefly the rhetor- 
ical style, is smoother in construction and purer in 
diction, but nerveless. The Russian or modern style 
strives after realism; it can not, therefore, limit itself 
to Biblical phrases, but uses the resources of all 
periods, even the latest coining of words. 

The national and realistic tendencies of the pres- 
ent generation have iuspired many writers to try to 

enlarge the vocabulary of the language 
Revival of by the coinage of new terms and to 


Erebrew revive Hlebrew as a spoken language. 
asaSpoken Throughout Europe circles were 
Language. formed that had as their object the 

cultivation of Hebrew conversation. 
It was in the nature of conditions that in Europe 
such efforts could meet with no signal success. It 
was otherwise in Palestine. There the resurrection 
of Hebrew as the tongue of the home and of the 
school has been realized toa considerable degree. See 
DICTIONARIES; GRAMMAR, HEBREW; LITERATURE, 
HEBREW; POETRY, DIDACTIC; PRONUNCIATION OF 
HEBREW; SEMITIC LANGUAGES; VOCALIZATION. 
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Mischnah, 1816; S. D, Luzzatto, in Orient, Lit. 1816, cols. 
829 et seq.; 1817, cols. 1 et scq.; Weiss, M ishpat Leshon ha- 
Mishnah, 1867; Siegfried and Strack, Lehrbuch. der Neu- 
hebräischen Sprache und Literatur, 1884; Siegfried, in 
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der Mischnahsprache, 1853; F. Hillel, Die Nominalbil- 
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Bacher, Die Aelteste Terminologie der Jüdischen Schrift- 
auslegung, 1899; P. Rieger, Versuch einer Technologie und 
Terminologie der Handwerke in der Mischnah, 1591; H. 
Vogelstein, Die Landwirtschaft in Palästina zur Zeit der 
Mischnah, 1891; J. Krengel, Das Hatsgerith in der Misch- 
nah, 1893: G. Lowy, Die Technologie und Terminologie der 
Müller und Bicker in den Rabbinischen Quellen, 1899, 
On philosophic Hebrew: Goldenthal’s preface to his edition 
of Ibn Roshd’s commentary on Aristotle's Rhetoric, 1842. 
On scientific, especially philosophic, terminology: Bonafos, Se- 
Jer ha-Gedarim,ed. 1798; glossaries at the end of some mod- 
ern works on medieval Hebrew literature, as Steinschneider, 
at the end of R. Hillers Tagmule ha-Nefesh: D. Kaufmann, 
in his Attributentehre and Die Sinne, andothers, On Kara- 
itic terminology : Gottlober, Bikkoret te-Toledot ha-IKara' im, 
Glossary ; Steinschneider's glossary at the end of Delitzsch’s 
edition of Aaron of Nicomedia's *Ez Hayyim. On philological 
Hebrew: Levias, A Dictionary of Philological Terminology 
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Sefat Eher Safan Hayyah in Ozar ha-Sifrut.v.,also printed 
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HEBREW LEADER, THE: Weekly news. 
paper; published in New York city by Jonas Bondy, 
who edited it. The first number was issued in May. 
1850, and the last on Dec. 8, 1882. Its theological 
position was conservative. A distinct feature of 
the paper was its department of Masonic news. 


G. A. M. F. 

HEBREW LITERATURE. Sce LITERATURE, 
HEBREW. 

HEBREW NATION AL, THE. See Prrwp. 


ICALS. 
HEBREW OBSERVER, THE (ABSA): Peri. 

odical; published in London by Abraham Benisch. 

The first and only number appeared Jan. 7, 1858, 
G. A. M. F. 


HEBREW REVIEW, THE: Literary maga- 
zine; published at Cincinnati, Ohio, during the years 
1881 and 1882 (2 vols.) by the Rabbinical Literary 
Association of America, The president of the asso. 
ciation, Dr. Max Lilienthal, and after his decease 
the vice-president, Dr. K. Kohler, edited the maga- 
zine, 

G. A. M. F. 

HEBREW REVIEW AND MAGAZINE 
OF RABBINICAL LITERATURE, THE 
(1955) : Journal; published in London by Morris 
Jacob Raphall from Oct. 3, 1884, to and including 
Sept., 1885 (9 vols.) The object of the magazine 
was to foster the study of rabbinical literature. 

G. A. M. F. 


HEBEEW SABBATH-SCHOOL UNION OF 
AMERICA: Organized at Cincinnati, Ohio, July, 
1886, “to provide a uniform system for all Hebrew 
Sabbath-schools in the United States by promul- 
gating a uniform course of instruction and by train- 
ing competent teachers.” It was the first attempt 
to secure united effort in the cause of Jewish relig- 
ious education in the United States. The union has 
paid special attention to publishing text-books for 
religious schools; among its publications may he 
mentioned: *School Edition of the Book of Prov- 
erbs," by Adolph and ‘Isaac S. Moses; “The Ethics 
of the Hebrew Scriptures,” by the same authors: 
"Selections from the Psalms," by M. Miclziner: 
"How to Organize a Sabbath-School,” by Henry 
Berkowitz; “Guide for Jewish Sabbath-School 
Teachers,” containing papers on instruction in Bib- 
lical history by K. Kohler, in post-Biblical history 
by D. Felsenthal, on religio-moral instruction by 
David Philipson, and on the teaching of Biblical 
history in primary classes by Edward N. Calisch. 
The union has introduced the leaflet system, and has 
published three series of leaflets on Biblical history, 
and one series on religious themes, such as “The 
Love of God,” “Our Love for God,” “Love and Re- 
spect for Parents," *'Pruth-Speaking," ete. These 
leaflets are used in over one hundred schools through- 
out the country. The union has also published a 
curriculum for Jewish Sabbath-schools (see “ Re- 
port for 1898," p. S. Ninety schools are included 
in the union. It receives a subsidy from the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, and meets in 
biennial session at the same time as that organiza- 
tion. Its presidents have been M. Loth, S. M. 


Winkler, M. Mielziner, and the present (1903) in- 
eumbent, David Philipson. The headquarters of 
the union are in Cincinnati. 

A. I» P. 


HEBREW STANDARD, THE: Weekly; 
rounded in New York city by J. P. Solomon on 
Sept. 28, 1881. Solomon has been its sole editor 
and proprietor. The paper is strongly conserva- 
tive and of Orthodox tendencies, and has always 
taken a definite political standpoint, that of the 
Democratic party. “The Hebrew Standard ” was 
the first attempt at the issue of a cheap, popular 
Tewish newspaper in the English language. 

G. A. M. F. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE: A rabbinical 
college founded by Dr. Isaac M. Wise at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1875. In 1854 Dr. Wise had made an at- 
tempt to establish a similar institution under the name 
of the “Zion College Association." Failing, and 
being convinced that such a college could be estab- 
lished only through a union of congregations, he 
agitated for the formation of such a union. In 1872 
Henry Adler of Lawrenceburg, Ind., offered $10,- 


O toward the establishment of a rab- 
Founda- 
tion. 


binical college. Thereupon delegates 
from thirty-four congregations Con- 
vened at Cincinnati and organized the 
UNION OF THE AMERICAN HrEpREW CONGREGATIONS, 
with the objects of establishing a Hebrew theolog- 
ical institution for the education of rabbis for the 
Jewish pulpit in America and of promoting Jewish 
learning. In 1874 the council of this union met 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and adopted laws to govern 
‘he proposed institute, then named “The Hebrew 
Union College,” which was placed under the author- 
ity of a board of governors consisting originally of 
twelve, and later on of twenty-four, members ap- 
pointed by the council. 

The college was opened in October, 1875, with 
one preparatory class. As this class advanced, others 
were added, until the preparatory department 
was completed with four classes in 1819. In Sep- 
tember of that year the collegiate or rabbinical 
department was opened with one class, consisting 
of the graduates from the preparatory department. 
As this class advanced, each year another was 

added, until in 1883 the collegiate de- 

Organiza- partment also was complete with 

tion. four classes; in July of that year the 

first four rabbis were graduated and 

publicly ordained. In 1896 a Semitic department 

was added for the benefit of those who, without in- 

tending to enter the rabbinate, desired to pursue 

Semitic studies. To this department, and also to 

the preparatory department, female and non-Jewish 
students are admitted. 

Dr. Wise was the first president, and retained the 
office until his death (March 26, 1900), when the 
senior member of the faculty, Dr. Moses Mielziner, 
was appointed president. The faculty comprises 
six professors and several instructors. By its char- 
ter the college is authorized to confer academic 
degrees. Graduates from the preparatory depart- 
ment receive the degree of bachelor of Hebrew let- 


ters. The collegiate course of studies leads to the 
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rabbinical diploma, or, in case the student does not 


intend to accept a rabbinate, to the degree of bach- 


elor of divinity. The postgraduate course leads to 
the degree of doctor of divinity. The latter degree 
is also conferred on theological authors in recogni- 
tion of special merit. 

During the first years of its existence the college 
held its daily sessions in two of the Cincinnati syna- 
gogues; but in 1881 a building on West Sixth street 
was purchased. 

When the college was established its library con- 
sisted of a very limited number of Hebrew books. 
Through donations and purchases it 
has grown to about 20,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Adler of New York bequeathed to the college his 
very valuable theological library and the sum of 
$1,000, the yearly interest of which is expended 
in its enlargement. Another collection of valuable 
books was presented to the college by the trustees 
of Temple Emanu-El New York. During the 
twenty-seven years of its existence the college has 
graduated about one hundred rabbis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Proceedings of the Union of American 


Hebrew Congregations, i.~iv. 
A M. M. 


Library. 


Dr. Mielziner (the author of this article) died Feb. 
18, 1903, and the duties of president were tempora- 
rily assumed by Prof. G. Deutsch. On Feb. 26, 
1903, Dr. K. Kohler was elected president. 

The faculty of Hebrew Union College as at 
present constituted (1903) includes: 

Dr. K. Kohler (president)—theology, Hellenistic literature. 
history of liturgy, and beginnings of Judaism ; Dr. David Phii- 
ipson—homiletics ; Dr. Louis Grossmann—ethies and pedagog- 
ies: Dr. G. Deutsch—history and Jewish literature ; S. Mann- 
heimer, B.A.—-translation of Bible commentators, Hebrew, and 
Mishnah Abot; Ephraim Feldman, B.D.—history of philosophy 
and introduction to the Talmud; Dr. Henry Malter—Arabic 
grammar, Judzeo-Arabic philosophy, and Jewish code; Caspar 
Levias, M.A.— Bible exegesis, Midrash, Hebrew, and Aramaic; 
Dr. Moses Buttenwieser—Bible exegesis; Dr. Leon Magnes 
(librarian)—translation of Bible and prayer-book, Biblical his- 
tory and geography. N 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE JOURNAL: 
Monthly magazine, edited and published by stu- 
dents of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in the interests of that institution. The first num- 
ber appeared in October, 1896. It publishes articles 
on Jewish literary subjects, occasional sermons de- 
livered to or by the students, and reviews of current 
literature. 


G. A. M. F. 
HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO. See New TESTA- 
MENT. 


HEBRON (man: 1. A city of Asher, properly 
“Ebron ”; called also ABDON. 

2. Town in Palestine, about 17 miles southwest 
of Jerusalem: it hasa population of 14,000, inclu- 
ding 1,100 Jews—690 Sephardim and 410 Ashke- 
nazim. In 1890 there was a Jewish population of 
1,490, but it has been diminishing. Most of the 
Jews still live in a ghetto surrounded by walls, and 
known in Spanish as “ El Cortijo ” (the court). It con- 
sists of a maze of narrow and dark passages, into 
which the doorways open at distances of not more 
than three feet. In ancient times Hebron was known 
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as “ Kirjath-arba,” after its reputed founder, Arba, 
father of the Anakim (Josh. xiv. 15, xxi. 11) But 
according to modern exegetes the name is equiva- 
lent to the “city of the four." The patriarch Abra- 
ham resided at Hebron (Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 18, xviii. 
1, xxiii. 2), and purchased a cave known as the 
" Double Cave,” where Sarah was buried. Ab ham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Leah were afterward buried there 
(see BURIAL; CAVES IN PALESTINE: MACHPELAN), 
Jacob went from Hebron to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 14, 
xlvi. 1); the spies visited the city (Num. xiii. 22). In 
the time of Joshua, Hoham, King of Hebron, was 
captured there and put to death by the Israelites. 
Hebron and its territory were at first given to Caleb 
(Josh. xiv. 6 e£ seg., xv. 18; Judges i. 20), and then 
to the Levites of the family of Kohath; it ultimately 
became one of the six cities of refuge (Josh. xx. 7). 
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Local tradition attributes the foundation of the 
modern community to Malkiel Ashkenazi (1450?), in 
whose honor a service is held every 


The year on the anniversary of his death 
Modern (Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” p, 88), 
Com- Fifty years afterward, however, it 
munity. wasdifticult to forma “ minyan " (quo. 


rum). The following were chief rabbis. 
of Hebron: Israel Zebi (1701-81); Abraham Castel 
(1757); Aaron Alfandari (1772); Mordecai Ruvio (c. 
1785); David Melamed (e. 1789); Eliakim (end of 
18th cent.); Hayyim ha-Levi Polacco (c. 1840); Hai 
Cohen (1847-52); Moses Pereira (1852-64); Elia Sii-. 
man Mani (1864-78); Rahamim Joseph Franco (1878- 
1901); Hezekiah Medini (former chief rabbi of Ka- 
rasu-Bazar in the Crimea; known as the “ Hakam. 
Bashi Wakili”; acting chief rabbi since 1901). 


mamn ia a: 


GENERAL VIEW OF HEBRON. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem,) 


David lived there until the conquest of Jerusalem, 
and was there anointed as king (II Sam. ii. 1, 11; iii, 
2 et seg.; v. 1 et seg.). Absalom's revolt began there 
(II Sam. xv. 9 e£ seg.); Rehoboam fortified the city 
(II Chron. xi. 10). 

Hebron was one of the towns which possessed a 
Jewish community after the return from Babylon 
(Neh. xi. 25), but the Idumeans appear to have after- 
ward acquired it, since they were expelled by Judas 
Maccabeus (I Mace. v. 65). Occupied by the Ro. 
mans, it was taken by Simon, son of Gioras, one of 
the leaders of the insurrection; but the Roman gen- 
eral Cerealis retook it by storm, killed the garrison, 
and burned the city (Munk, “La Palestine,” p. 57). 
Jews did not inhabit Hebron after the destruction 
of the Temple, nor under the Romans, Byzantines, 
Arabs, or Crusaders. Benjamin of Tudela found 
only a single Jew (1171) at St. Abraham, as Hebron 
was called by the Crusaders. He asserts, however, 
that the Church of St. Abraham had been a syna- 
gogue under the Turkish rule. Forty years later R. 
Samuel bar Shimshon, who explored Palestine in 
1209, makes no mention of Jews in Hebron. 


Hebron possesses four Synagogues within the 
ghetto and four batte ha-midrash without. The 
oldest synagogue, that of Abraham Abinu, is sup- 
posed to date back three centuries. It was restored 
in 1738 and enlarged in 1864. The others are Kene- 
set Eliyyah Mani (like the former, Sephardic), and two: 
Ashkenazic. There are three yeshibot, the oldest hav- 
ing been founded by Israel Zebi (d. 1781); the sec- 
ond was formed by the union of fourolder yeshibot. 
It possesses the library of Vivas, a native of Leg- 
horn, and is very rich in Spanish works. Hebron 
possesses four Talmud Torahs for Sephardim and 
one for Ashkenazim. There are three mutual-aid 
Societies and a free dispensary. The Sephardic 
community is administered by the chief rabbi and 
a council of seven members; the Ashkenazic by the 
chief rabbiand acouncilof three. Most of the Jews. 
are supported by the “halukkah,” but there area few 
carpenters and shoemakers. Among the antiquities. 
are the Double Cave, revered by the Mohammedans:. 
the ruins of Abraham's house; the tombs of Gad, 
Nathan the prophet, Abner (David's commander-in- 
chief), and others. The modern name of the town is. 
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Al-Khalil (lit. “the friend ” [7.e., of God], aname by 
which Abraham was known; comp. Isa. xli. 8). 
Numerous rabbinical authors have lived at He- 
bron, including Elijah de Vidas (1525), author of 
“Reshit Hokmah”; Solomon Edni (1622), author of 
« Meleket Shelomoh”; Moses ha-Levi (1668), author 
of “Yede Mosheh”; Israel Zebi (1781), author of 
“Urim Gedolim”; Abraham Conque (1740), author 
of “Abak Derakim "; Hayyim Abraham Israel Zebi 
(1776), author of “Beer Mayim Hayyim”; Aaron 


Entrance to the Mosque at Hebron, Containing the Tra- 
ditional Cave of Machpelah. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.)* 


Alfandari (1772), author of * Yad Aharon ” and “ Mer- 
kebet ha-Mishneh”; Mordecai Ruvio (1783), author 
of “Shemen ha-Mor”; Judah Divan (1792), author of 
*Zibhe Shelamim”; Elijah Sliman Mani (d. 1878), 
author of * Kisse Eliyahu”; Rahamim Joseph Franco 
(d. 1901), author of “Sha‘are Rahamim”; Hezekiah 
Medini, author of * Sedeh Hemed.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim; Hazan, Ha- 
Ma‘alot U-Shelomon, Alexandria, 1889; S. Munk, La Pales- 
tine, Paris; Benjamin If., Acht Jahre in Asien und Af- 
rika; Abraham Hayyim Penso, Minhat Ken@ ot, Jerusalem, 
15:9; Lunez, Jerusalem, 1895-1901. 

D. M. Fn. 
3. Third son of Kohath, son of Levi and founder 

of the Levitic family, the Hebronites (Ex. vi. 18; 

Num. iii, 19, 27; xxvi. 58) The Hebronites are 

often mentioned in the enumerations of the Levites, 

under the name either of * Ha-Hebroni? (Num. iii. 

27, xxvi, 58; I Chron. xxvi. 28, 80, 31) or of “ Bene- 

Hebron” (I Chron. xv. 9, xxiii. 19). In the time of 

David the chief of the Hebronites was called Jeriah 

(I Chron. xxiii. 19, and elsewhere). Jn the fortieth 

year of David's reign the Hebronites were settled 

at Jazer in Gilead, of whom 2,700 mighty men were 
appointed ty the king superintendents over the two 
aud one-half tribes, and 1,700, under Hashahiah, 

held similar positions on the west of the Jordan (25. 

xxvi. 80, 81). 

4. One of the tribe of Judah, a descendant of 

Caleb (2b. ii. 49, 48). 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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HECHIM. See HOcHHEIMER. 
HECHINGEN. See HOHENZOLLERN. 
HECHT: Family, resident at Boston, Mass. 


Jacob H. Hecht: Born at Heinstadt, Germany, 
March 15, 1834; died Feb. 24, 1908. He went te 
America in 1848; resided in California from 1859 to 
1869, when he removed to Boston, Mass. He mar- 
ried Lina Frank (Jan. 28, 1867). From the beginning 
of his residence in Boston he took an active inter- 
est in the affairs of the community. He was for 
over fifteen years president of the United Hebrew 
Benevolent Association and was one of its charter 
members; he was the first president of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities; treasurer of the Hebrew 
Industrial School, founded by his wife; and the 
first president of the Elysium Club. He was ap- 
pointed trustee of the state hospital by the late Gov- 
ernor Ames, and was successively reappointed by 
Governors Russell, Wolcott, and Crane. He was the 
first chairman of the Boston branch of the Baron de 
Hirsch Society for the Amelioration of the Condi- 
tion of Russian Refugees. 

Lewis Hecht: Born at Heinstadt, Germany, 
June 27, 1827. He went to America in April, 1848, 
stayed for a short time in Baltimore, Md., went to 
San Francisco, Cal., in June, 1853, and to Boston 
in 1862. He was for many years a director of 
the United Hebrew Benevolent Association and of 
the Leopold Morse Home, a member of the ad- 
visory board of the City Institutions, and a director 
of the New York and New England Railroad 
Company. 

Lina Frank Hecht: Wife of Jacob H. Hecht; 
born in Baltimore, Md., 1848. In 1889 Mrs. Hecht 
founded in Boston the Hebrew Industrial School, the 
purpose of which was to Americanize and educate im- 
migrant Jews. Her husband acted as its treasurer, 
and made liberal provision in his will for its main- 
tenance. Mrs. Hecht was an active member and 
officer of the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union. She is a director of the Leopold Morse 
Home, and for many years was president of the He- 
brew Women’s Sewing Society. She is a member 
and officer of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, the Civil Service Reform Association, 
the Jewish Chautauqua, the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the board of trustees of the Feder 
ation of Jewish Charities, the board of trustees of 
the Associated Charities, and isa trustee of the Bath 
Department of the City of Boston. | 

Louis Hecht: Brother of Jacob H. Hecht; born 
in Heinstadt, Germany, Oct. 5, 1840. He went to 
America in 1848, lived in Baltimore for nine years, 
and then removed to San Francisco, Cal He en- 
gaged in business there with his brothers. Col. Mar- 
cus H. Hecht, Isaac Hecht, Jacob H. Hecht, and 
Abraham E. Hecht. 1In1872 he removed to Boston, 
Mass., and in the following year married Rosa. a 
sister of Lina Frank Hecht. Louis Hecht has been 
for many years the president of the Elysium Club. 
he was the first president of the Leopold Morse 
Home. and is a director of the Federation of Jewish 
Charities. 

A. G, Mo. 
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HECHT, EMANUEL: German educationist; 
born 1821 in Nordheim, Bavaria; died Feb. 25, 1862, 
in Hoppstiidten, Dirkenfeld-Oldenburg. On gradu- 
ating in 1842 from the Royal Training College for 
Teachers at Würzburg, Hecht was appointed by 
the district government of Lower Franconia special 
instructor of candidates for admission to his alma 
mater, a position which he soon relinquished in 
order to devote himself to his life-work of teaching 
Jewish youth. During three years’ service in a 
small community in Lower Franconia he published 
numerous essays in Jewish periodicals, a Biblical 
history for Jewish elementary schools, and a He- 
brew primer. On the invitation of David Einhorn 
he went in 1845 to Hoppstiidten as teacher in the 
Jewish communal school. In conjunction with 
E. Goldmann, Einhorn's successor in the office of pro- 
vincial rabbi, Hecht secured in 1856, after a campaign 
of vigorous agitation, full recognition by the state 
of the Jewish communal schools in Birkenfeld on 
equal terms with the Protestant and Catholic schools, 
and of Jewish communal teachers on the same foot- 
ing as their Christian colleagues. In 1858 he was 
elected member of the * Provincialrath " (diet) of the 
principality. 

In 1859 Hecht was charged with having reviled 
the state religion in his “Unterscheidungslehre 
Zwischen Juden- und Christenthum," but on trial 
before the provincial court was completely exoner- 
ated. As coeditor with A. Treu of Münster, he 
published in 1858 a religious journal entitled * Der 
Israelitisehe Haus- und Schulfreund," which was 
discontinued after its first year. Hecht’s literary 
labors earned for him the honorary degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Bonn. 

Among the historical and pedagogical studies 
published by Hecht are a monograph on the Jews of 
Treves (Tricr), and a pamphlet entitled “Der Vor- 
singerdienst der Israeliten nach Seiner Gesetzlichen 
Entwickelung." He is best known as a writer of 
devotional works and of text-books on religion. His 
writings include: “Biblische Gesch.” Fulda, 1842 
(American ed. revised by Samuel Adler and trans- 
lated into English by M. Mayer, New York, 1859); 
" Israel's Gesch. von der Zeit des Bibelabschlusses bis 
zur Gegenwart," Leipsic, 1855 (the 8d ed., zb. 1877, 
is such in name only, being virtually à new work 
by M. Kayserling; Eng. transl. of 1st ed. by Max 
Lilienthal, Cincinnati, 1857); * Handbüchlein für 
Leseschüler des Hebritischen,” Fulda, 1849; “ Ver- 
such das lIlebrüische Durch Deutsche Wörter zu 
Erlernen," Kreuznach, 1858; “Die Hebritische Vor- 
schule," 7b. 1859; * Kleine Hebriische Grammatik,’ 
i». 18599; “Das Judenthum: ein Religionsbuch für 
Höhere Schulen," čb. 1860; “Liederbuch für Israe- 
litische Schulen." 2b. 1860; “Der Uebersetzungs- 
lehrer,” 2b. 1859; “Der Pentateuch Grammatisch 
Zergliedert," Brunswick, 1858; “Geschiftsaufsitze 
für Schulen,” 25.; “Héster’s Lesebücher für die 
Israelitischen Schi ulen Bearbeitet,” Essen, 1855; 
" Unterscheidungslehre Zwischen Juden- und Chris- 
tenthum,” Hoppstiidten, 1859; “Sefer Chajim, mit 
Uebersetzung und Neuen Gebeten,” Brilon; * Kelch 
des Heils: Gebetbuch für Frauen und Jungfrauen,” 
b.; “Der Trostbecher," Berlin, 1801; “Der Penta- 
teuch in Lehrreichen und Erbaulichen Betrachtun- 


gen, Erzählungen und Gedichten,” Berlin, 1862; “ Die 
Heilsquelle: Vollständiges Hebritisches Gebetbuch 
mit Deutscher Uebersetzung Nebst einem Anhan ve 
mit Deutschen Gebeten,” Brilon, 1860; * Ueber Sab. 
bath und Feiertagsschulen und deren F Einrichtung. ” 
Fulda, 1842. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ben Chananja, 1862, pp. 90 et seq.; Sinai, 
1862, pp. 112 et seq.; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. v. 39, art, 


En and elsewhere. 
H. H. M. 


HECKSCHER, FERDINAND: German act- 
or: born at Berlin 1806: died at Sondershausen Feb, 
28, 1891. Heckscher, who had a fine bass voice, 
began his theatrical career as a singer, but, finding 
his opportunities in this field too limited, he aban- 
doned music entirely (1883) and devoted his energies 
to the drama. : 

Hestudied under Benelli and at the private theater 
Urania, Berlin, and made his début at the König- 
städtische Theater in that city in 1825. From 1826 to 
1880 he was at Sondershausen; from 1880 to 1832 at 
Bremen ; 1832-34 at Königsberg; 1884-41 at the Hof- 
theater, Dresden, where he played in company with 
Emil Devrient, Carl Weymar, and F. W. Porth; from 
1841 to 1845 at Breslau; and until 1846 as director of 
the theater at Sondershausen. He retired shortly 
after. He appeared as a star at the Iloftheater, 
Berlin, and in Cassel, Coburg, Brunswick, Lübeck, 
Königsberg, and Danzig. 

Heckscher’s principal róles were Ingomar, Stephan 
Foster, Wetter con Strahl, Wallenstein, Otto LIE, Don 
Ramiro, Fresco, and Molière in Gutzkow's “ Das Ur- 
bild des Tartuffes.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flüggen, Blihnenlexikon, 1892, p. 132; Eisen- 
berg, Bilhnenlevikon, s.v. 


S. E. Ms. 


HECKSCHER, SAMUEL BEN MEÏR: Ger- 
man scholar; lived at Altona in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; author of a work entitled 
“ Kinah ‘al Serefah," in Hebrew and German, on the 
grcat fire which raged at Altona in 1711 (see Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 2426; Benjacob, “Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,” p. 528). 

G. | M. SEL. 

HEDER (lit. “chamber,” “room”): Colloquial 
name for a Jewish old-fashioned elementary school. 
The Talmudical expression “tinnokot shel bet rab- 
ban” (children, or, rather, babies, of the teacher’s 
house; school-children) may indicate that the cus- 
fom of giving instruction in the home of the teacher 
dates back to the early centuries of the common era. 
The heder of Germany early in the last century, 
as described by Jost, differs little from the Russian 
and Polish heder, except that boys and girls were 
seated together. There is little doubt that during 
the past centuries the heder underwent but slight 
modification, and that its first radical modifications 
came when it began to give way to schools arranged 
more in accordance with the modern spirit. 

The typical heder was held in the room, seldom 
large. in which the “rebbe” (corrupt form of 
“rabbi”) and his family lived, and 
A Typical where he or othermembers of hishouse- 

Heder. hold, often the “rebbitzin” (rabbi's 

wife), carried on other businesses or oc- 
cupations to supplement the small income obtained 
from teaching. "The hoursof study were very long, 
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sometimes beginning early in the morning and last- 
ing, in the winter, to nine or ten at night. The 
youngest children were taken to and from the heder 
by the “belfer” (* behelfer," or “ assistant”), who 
usually maltreated them and ate part of the food 
which they took with them to school. In the heder 
the children were divided into * kitot," or classes, 
and while the rebbe was teaching one class, a second 
class, at the same long table, was repeating (“ha- 
zern,” from “hazor” = “to repeat ”) a different les- 
son; and as all pupils were required to read as 
loud as possible, yelling at the top of the voice being 
preferable, the clamor of the heder could be heard far 
away, while the din inside was such that one person 
could hardly hear what the other was saying. 

The atmosphere of the heder was unhealthful, as 
nobody cared for ventilation or for comfort; the 
time allowed for play was very brief ; and vacations 
were given only in the months of Nisan and Tishri, 
the principal festival months. Various punish- 
ments were meted out to disobedient or inattentive 
children, and chastisement often meant cruel flog- 
ging; it is no wonder, therefore, that the heder was 
to a very large extent a cause of physical deteriora- 
tion, and that many remember with horror the 
school-days spent there. J. L. Gordon’s semi- 
humorous description of his teacher Reb Todros, 
and of the armory of instruments of torture with 
which be enforced discipline and attention (4 Col- 
lected Works," i. 112-118, Odessa, 1889), may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but in all essentials is, fo a 
very large extent, true. 

This system of education was but slightly modi- 
fied in the smaller cities of Russia by the advent of 
the HaAsKALAH, or progressive movement; in the 
larger cities the change for the better became more 
marked in the present generation. While it is still 
true that the “melammed,” as the teacher is called 

by everybody except his pupils, is 


Modern usually an incompetent and often an 
Improve- ignorant man who has failed in every 
ments. other oceupation, there were always 


true rabbinical seholars in the profes- 
sion, and many of the “maskilim,” who were ac- 
quainted with modern ideas, attempted to introduce 
more recent methods when fate placed them in the 
ranks of the “melammedim.” 

At the present time, and especially in the larger 
cities, the heder has risen from its former low state. 
The “heder metukkan” (improved heder) is a new 
institution that has appeared during the last few 
years, in which new methods of instruction have 
been introduced with varying success. Much is ex- 
pected, but little has hitherto been accomplished, 
by the method known as “ 'ibrit be-'ibrit " (Hebrew 
in Hebrew), the translating of the Hebrew words of 
the Pentateuch or the Hebrew text-book by other 
Hebrew words, and not in Yiddish, as formerly. 
All improved methods of Jewish education naturally 
imply shorter hours and the inclusion of secular 
subjects, and consequently the new hadarim can not 
impart as much Hobrew and rabbinical information 
as was possible under the old régime, when the 
pupil was confined for about ten years from twelve 
to fourteen hours daily in the old-style heder. 

The heder which appeared in the United States 
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with the advent of the Russian Jews is but a faint 
reflection of the original institution. The hours of 
study are short, the boys are not submissive, and 
the rebbe, who is in most cases unable to speak 
English, is more often a martyr than a tyrant. 
Some of the hadarim in New York 

In are held in spacious rooms that are 

the United used for no other purpose, are fur- 

States. nished with the conveniences usual in 

modern schools, and are administered 
by learned and intelligent teachers. 'The propor- 
tion of hadarim held in small synagogues is much 
larger in New York than in Russia, because they are 
not in the way of the *baburim," or adults, who 
in Russia study at the synagogue or bet ha-midrash 
throughout the day. 

There is a considerable heder, or, rather, anti- 
heder, literature of the time when haskalah was 
propagated more zealously than now. Some excel- 
lent parodies, like Reuben Zimlin’s “ Haggadah le- 
Melammedim" (Odessa, 1885), portray the faults and 
the troubles of the melammedim, and give an idea of 
the low esteem in which they were held. The heder 
as distinguished from both the Taimud Torah, orlarge 
communal school, and the yeshibah, or Talmudic 
school for the older boys, has been the subject of 
much adverse legislation in Russia, and is still nom- 
inally under the ban of that government. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gottlober, in Ha-Boker Or, iv. 1089; Zeder- 

baum, in Kohelet, Supplement to Ha-Meliz, pp. 1-4, St. Peters- 

burg, 1881: Strassburger, Gesch. der Erziehung und des 

Unterrichts bei den Israeliten, pp. 151 et seq., Breslau, 1885 ; 

D. Blaustein. in Helpful Thoughts (reprinted in Mckenna’s 

Our Brethren of the Tenements and the Ghetto), pp. 14-15, 

New York, 1999; Kahana, Rabbi Yisrael Ba'al Shem-Tob, 

pp. 10-11, Jitomir, 1900. 

H. R. P. Wr. 

HEDYOT (—'Iójo): Term used in Mishnah, 
Talmud, and Midrash to designate a private person, 
a commoner, not belonging to the class of kings, 
priests, officers, etc. (€.7., Sanh. 90a, “three kings 
and four hedyotot”); also an ignorant man; one of 
low character; an uncultured, ill-mannered indi- 
vidual (“ha-hedyot kofez be-rosh ”). “The lowest 
man rushes ahead ” and gives his opinion first in the 
presence of prominent men (Meg. 12b). “Hedyot” is 
used as opposed to “sons of kings" (Num. R. viii. 4); 
of man as opposed to God (ib. ; Kid. 98b); of a com- 
mon priest as distinguished from a high priest (Yeb. 
59a); of a Samaritan as opposed to an Israelite 
(Sanh. 21b); of an untrained as opposed to a skilled 
worker (M. K. 10a); “ leshon hed yot” (vulgar or pop- 
ular parlance) is spoken of in contradistinction to 
the language of the learned (B. M. 104a); 5 meshal 
hedyot" (a proverb or popular saying) occurs fre- 
quently in the Midrash: * shitre hedyot? (private 
writings, letters, or documents) are opposed to Dih- 
lical books (Shab. 116b); *parah hedyotit" means 
a cow of common stock, not: trained for plowing 
(Ruth R. i. 19). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY! Jastrow, Dict. i. ddd. Levy, Neuhebr. Wor- 
terb. 1.453; Bacher, Aus dem Worterbuche Tanchum Je- 
ruschalmis, Hebrew part, p. 26. 

D. S. MAN. 


HEFEZ. See GENTILI. 


HEFEZ B. YAZLIAH (also called HEFEZ 
ALLUF): Halakist;lived toward the end of the 
tenth century. Rapoport assumes him to have been 


Heres 
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a Palestinian, but it is more probable that he lived 
in Kairwan. He was the author of a work, now lost, 
in which, as its name “Sefer ha-Mizwot ? indicates, 
the 618 commandments were enumerated (see CoM- 
MANDMENTS, Tne 613). Unlike his predecessors 
in this field, Hefez, besides an enumeration of the 
laws, gave, in brief, reasons for their existence. 
He was thus, perhaps, the first in the field of the 
“Ta‘ame ha-Mizwot,” which afterward had so many 
exponents. Moreover, the “Sefer ha-Mizwot” con- 
tained not only the Biblical ordinances, but also their 
Talmudic-rabbinical amplifications and interpreta- 
tions. Hefez gave what may be described as a brief 
summary of Biblical, Talmudic, and geonic litera- 
ture, including also formulas for prayer. The book 
was highly esteemed by the Spanish and German- 
French authorities, and the decisions of its author, 
who was referred to as “Gaon,” “Resh Kallah,” 
and “ Alluf,” had such authority that even Maimon- 
ides acknowledged himself under obligation to him 
(comp. his responsum in “Pe’er ha-Dor,” No. 140), 
Hefez was a grammarian and a philosopher as well 
as a halakist, and, what is very remarkable, he man- 
aged to express his philological and philosophical 
opinions even in his “Sefer ha-Mizwot.” Jonah ibn 
Janah, Judah ibn Balaam, Solomon Parhon, and 
Tanhum Yerushalmi quote grammatical as well as 
lexicographical remarks from Hefez’s “Sefer ha- 


 Mizwot." To judge from these quotations, Hefez 


not only explained the Biblical verses of a legisla- 
tive nature which he had quoted in his enumeration 


of the 613 laws, but also at times referred to pas-- 


sages from Scriptural books other than those of the 
Pentateuch; even post-Biblical literature was drawn 
upon for the interpretation of Biblical passages. 
Hefez was a philosopher of authority, as a quota- 
tion from his work in Judah b. Barzillai's commen- 
tary to the “Sefer Yezirah " indicates (pp. 55-50). 
As Kaufmann has already noted, Bahya ben J oseph 
ibn Pakuda's proof of the existence of God from the 
combination of the four elements, notwithstanding 
their opposing natures (*Hobot ha-Lebabot,” i. 6), 
is derived from the “Sefer ha-Mizwot” of Hoefez. 
Bahya’s teaching concerning the unity of God and 
the anthropomorphism of the Scriptures may prob- 
ably also be traced back to Hefez, whose work is 
quoted by Bahya in the introduction to his book 
(comp. Kaufmann in Judah b. Barzillai’s Commen- 
tary, p. 930). The tosafists, like the other German- 
French authors, quote legal decisions from the works 
of Hefez, while assuming the author of them to have 
been R. Hananeel. It has been clearly demonstrated, 
however, that not Hananeel, but Hefez, was the 
author of the work. The misunderstanding arose 
through a false interpretation of the abbreviation 
nb(-vanb) as ONDI 'b. Whether the “book 
Hefez” is any other than the “Sefer ha-Mizwot” is 
still in doubt; it is possible that the “book Hefez” 
may mean the “ book by Hefez,” and therefore the 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot.” If both refer to the same book, 
the “Sefer ha- Miz wot ? must have been a voluminous 
codex, as the quotations from the *book Hefez ” 
cover all departments of Jewish law—ritual law, 
civil law, etc. On the other hand, Rapoport’s ciaim, 
which makes Hefez the author also of the “ Mikzo'ot ” 
(see HANANEEL n, HUSHIEL), has been proved to be 


without foundation. Nor was Hefez the author of 
the * We-Hizhir." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Migdal Hananel, pp. 17-20 (Gar. 


man part); Bloch, in R. E.J. v. 37-40: Benjacob, Ozar ha- 


Sefarim; Fürst, in Orient, Lit. x. 110-111; L. Levysohn, ih. 
X. 247-250; Reifmann, ib. xii. 617; Rapoport, Toledot R. 
Hananel, pp. 30-33; idem, in Kobak's Jeschurun, viii. 57- 
65; idem, in Warnheim's Kebuzat Hakamim, pp. 52-60. 


S. S. L. G. 


HEFKER: Ownerless property, rendered so 
either by the formal renunciation of the owner, or 
by an act of the court (Git. 86b), or by the death of 
à proselyte who has left no Jewish heirs (B. B. 149a: 
Maimonides, “ Yad,” Zekiy yah, i. 6). Property found 
in seas, rivers, or deserts is also supposed to be own- 
erless, and comes under the category of hefker (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 978, 19, 974, Isserles’ 
gloss; comp. B. K. 81a, the ten institutions estab- 
lished by Joshua; see Taxxanatt). In all these cases 
property of this kind is acquired by the first who 
cares to take possession of it. The renunciation of 
ownership in property, whether movable or immov- 
able, in order to be valid must be made in the pres- 
ence of three men (Ned. 45a). The formula of such 
a renunciation is very simple: “This my property 
shall be hefker.” If no one takes possession of the 
property during the first three days, the previous 
owner may retract his original statement, but not 
after that, although he can always acquire possession 
of it in the same manner as any one else (Ned. 44a: 
comp. R. Nissim ad /oc.; “Yad,” Nedarim, ii. 17; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 273, 9). The renunciation is valid 
only when made in general terms, not when it 
is declared hefker only to a certain class and not to 
another class, as when one declares it hefker for the 
poor and not for the rich (Peah vi. 1; Yer. Peah vi. 
1; B. M. 80b; comp. * Noda' Biyehuda,” series ii., 
to Yoreh De‘ah, 154). As to whether property is 
legally hefker if one or two individuals have been 
specifically excepted by the owner, compare “ Na- 
halat Zebi” to Hoshen Mishpat, 90, 1. 

With a few exceptions, the manner of acquiring 
is the same in case of hefker as in other cases (see 
ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION). While usufructuary 
possession for a period of time is sufticient to establish 
à claim to real estate when the claim is that it was 
sold or given away (see HazaraAr), such possession 
is not sufficient in the case of hefker, where posses- 
sion must consist of actual acquisition of the object 
(B. B. 048). Painting one portion of a wall in a 
house, or plowing a field with the intention of 
taking possession of it, is sufficient (“Yad,” No- 
darim, ii. ; Hoshen Mishpat, 975). All the poor-laws 
that pertain to land are disregarded in the case of 
hefker property. If, however, the previous owner 
takes possession of it again, he is obliged to observe 
all those laws, except that of separating the tithes 
(“ma‘aser”: Ned. 44a; “ Yad,” Mattenot ‘Aniyim, v. 
24). One who has acquired possession of an ownerless 
ox need not make restitution for the injuries the ox 
had committed before he acquired it (B. K. 18h; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 406, 9, 8). See INHERITANCE; 
Poor Laws; PnoskLYTES. 

8. S, J. H. G. 


HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIED- 
RICH: German philosopher; born at Stuttgart 
1770; died at Berlin 1831. After studying at the 
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University of Tübingen he became tutor at Bern 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main, and lecturer (1801) and 
professor (1805) of philosophy at Jena. In 1808 he 
became director of a gymnasium at Nuremberg; in 
1316, professor at Heidelberg ; and in 1818, professor 
at Berlin. l 

Hegel may be said to have been the founder of a 
school of thought dominant in Germany until the 
rise of modern natural sciences in the beginning of 
the later half of the nineteenth century; even now, 
though discredited in the land of his birth, it is to 
a certain extent represented by prominent thinkers 
in England and America. His system has been de- 
scribed as “logical idealism.” According to him, 
all thatisactual or real is the manifestation of spirit 
or mind; metaphysics is coincident with logic, which 

develops the creative self-movement 

His of spirit asa dialectic and necessary 

Philosophy process. God is this self-unfolding 

of History. spirit, and in the course of the self- 

realizing, free process of unfolding, 

creation leaps into being. The world is a develop- 

ment of the principles that form the content of the 
divine mind. 

The influence of Hegel's system was especially 
potent in giving the first impulse toward the elabo- 
ration of a philosophy of history. From his point 
of view history is a dialectic process, through which 
the divine (the absolute mind), in ever fuller meas- 
ure, isrevealed and realized. This absolute is the 
unlimited and as such, in the fate of the various na- 
tions which represent successive limited and finite 
objectifyings of certain particular phases of the dia- 
lectic movement, exercises His highest right, and 
thus operates in history as the Supreme Judge. This 
interpretation of history has since become funda- 
mental in the theology of some of the leaders of the 
Jewish Reform movement. It has been made the 
basis for assigning to Israel a peculiar task, a mis- 
sion. Furthermore, it has helped to enlarge and 
modify the concept of revelation. Applying these 
principles to Jewish history, the Jewish Hegelians 
(Samuel Hzrnscr especially) have discovered in that 
history also the principle of development, a succes- 
gion of fuller growths, of more complete realizations 


in form and apprehension of the particular spirit or 


idea represented by Israel in the economy of pro- 
gressive humanity. 
Hegel was also the first seriously to develop a 
philosophy of religion. In his lectures on this sub- 
ject he treats first of the concept of re- 
His ligion, then of the positive religion, 
Philosophy and finally of the absolute religion. 
ofReligion. Religion is defined as “thinking the 
Absolute,” or “thinking consciousness 
of God”; but this thinking is distinct from philoso- 
pliv inso far as it is not in the form of pure thought, 
but in that of feeling and imaginative representa- 
tion (* Vorstellung ”). The Godhead reveals Himself 
only to the thinking mind, therefore only to and 
through man. Religion, in the main, is knowledge 
of God, and of the relation of man to God. There- 
fore, as rooted in imaginative representation, not in 
pure idea, religion operates with symbols, which are 
mere forms of empirical existence, but not the specu- 
lative content. Yet this content of highest specu- 
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lative truth is the essential, and is expressed in the 
absolute religion. Through the " cultus" (worship) 
the Godhead enters the innermost parts (“das In- 
nere?) of His worshipers and becomes real in their 
self-consciousness. Religion thusis “the knowledge 
of the divine spirit [in Himself] through the medium 
of the finite mind.” This distinction between sym- 
bol and content, as well as the conception of religion 
as the free apprehension, in an ever fuller degree, 
of the divine through the finite (human) mind, was 
utilized by Samuel Hirsch in his rejection of the view 
that Judaism is Law, and that the ceremonies, re- 
garded by him as mere symbols, are divinely com- 
manded, unchangeable institutions. The idea (or 
* Lehre?) is the essential. This idea realizes itself, 
imperfectly at first, in symbol, but with its fuller 
unfolding the symbols become inadequate to con- 
vey the knowledge of God. It was in this way that 
Hegel's philosophy of religion became of importance 
for modern Jewish thought. 

Hegel himself, when treating of positive or defi- 
nite (* bestimmte ”) religion, dealt with Judaism as 
only one of the temporary phases through which the 

knowledge of God passed in the course 


Hegels of its evolution into the absolute relig- 
View of ion—Christianity. He divides “be- 
Judaism. stimmte Religion” into (a) natural re- 


ligions and (5) the religion of “ spiritual 
[* geistigen "] individuality." Inthefirst group are 
included, besides the lowest, called by him the “im- 
mediate ? religions, or *religions of magic," the Ori- 
ental religions—the Chinese “religion of measure”; 
the Brahman “religion of fantasy”; the Buddhis- 
tic “religion of inwardness" (“Insichsein”). Mid- 
way between this group and the second he places 
Zoroastrianism, which he denominates the “religion 
of good,” or “of light,” and the Syrian religion, des- 
ignated as the “religion of pain.” In the second 
group he enumerates the “religion of sublimity ” 
(Judaism), the “religion of beauty” (the Greek), 
and the “religion of utility ” (“ Zweckmissigkeit "), 
or “of intellect ” (the Roman). 

In thus characterizing Judaism, Hegel practically 
restates, in the difficult, almost unintelligible, tech- 
nical phraseology of his own system, the opinion com- 
mon to all Christian theologians since Paul. The 
unity (of God) as apprehended by Judaism is al- 
together transcendental. God is indeed known as 
* Non-World," “Non-Nature”; but He is merely 
cognized as the “Master,” the * Lawgiver." Israel 
is the particular people of this particular God. 
Israel is under the Law; yea, Israel is forever indis- 
solubly bound up with a particular land (Palestine). 

The influence of Hegel is discernible in the wri- 
tings of Samson Raphael Hirsch, who turned Hegel's 
system to good account in defense of 
Orthodoxy. Samuel Hirsch, on the 
other hand, was induced to write his 
“ Religionsphilosophie der Juden" by 
the desire to show that his master 
| Hegel had misunderstood Judaism. 
He showed that the central thought in Hegel's sys- 
tem, that man is God's image and that through him 
the divine is realized on earth, is fundamental also 
to Judaism. The universal implications of the 
God-consciousness, vindicated by Hegel for Chris- 
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tianity alone, were certainly before that Jewish, in the 

dialectic process through which the God-conscious- 

ness finally rose to the climactic harmonizing of Na- 
ture and God (the transcendental and the natural) in 
the “absolute religion " (Christianity). The Jewish 

God-idea is not barrenly transcendental. The an- 

tithesis between God and non-God is overcome in 

the concept of Man (not merely one God-Man) as 

combining the divine and the natural (see Gop). 
The theory of Hegel that Judaism is Law, that 

its motive is fear, that the holiness and wisdom of 

God as cognized by it are attributes merely of the 

sublime, unapproachable Sovereign, and as such are 

beyond the reach of man, as well as the other view 
that Judaism is definitively Palestinian, is contrary 
to the facts of Jewish history. Even the Bible 
shows that religion as reflected by it had progressed 
beyond this stage. The Hegelian method of regard- 
ing man and mind as under the law of growth, and 

God, not as a fact, but as a force, prepared the way 

for modern theories of evolution and the science of 

comparative religion, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hegel’s Werke, especially Vorlesungen über 
die Philosophie der Religion, Berlin, 1832: Samuel Hirsch, 
Die Religionsphilosophie der Juden, Leipsic, 1849; Pfiei- 
derer, Gesch. der Religionsphilosophie, Berlin. 1883; Prin- 
jer, Gesch. der Religionsphtlosophie, Brunswick, 1880, 1883; 
Windelband, History of Philosophy (transl). New York, 


1598; Zeller, Gesch. der Deutschen Philosophie seit Leib- 
nitz, 2d ed., Munich, 1875. 
E. G. H. 


HEGESIPPUS: 1. One of the earliest writers 
of the Christian Church; lived at Rome, whither he 
had gone about. 150 from Palestine or Syria, by 
way of Corinth; died about 189. According to 
Eusebius, he was by birtha Jew; and though this is 
only an induction on the part of Eusebius, it may be 
accepted as true. He wrote, in five books, a work 
entitled ‘Yrouvguara Wévre, or Iésre Luyypapuare, 
a historical apology for Christianity, in which he at- 
tempts to prove the truth and continuity of Christian 
doctrine in the apostolic churches and also the suc- 
cession of bishops. It was indirectly aimed against 
Gnosticism and heresies in general. Of Jewish he- 
retical sects he mentions seven (Eusebius, * Hist. 
Eccl." iv. § 21): Essenes, Galileans, Hemerobaptists, 
Masbotheans, Samaritans, Sudducces, and Pharisees, 
He cites the apocryphal gospels of the Hebrews and 
of the Syrians, Jewish traditions, and Judzo-Chris- 
tian literary productions. He is thus an important 
authority for Jewish heresies and for the earliest 
history of the Christian Church. 
of the 'Yzouvjuara have been preserved—in the 
“Historia Ecclesiastica? of Eusebius and (one ex- 
tract) in Photius, * Bibliotheca,” p. 383. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hilgenfeld.in Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, 1878, p. 8304: idem, Ketzevrgesch. pp. 80, 84; 
Harnack, Gesch. der (christlichen Litteratur, i. 483: 
idem, Chronologie der Altehristlichen Litteratur, i. 180 et 
seq.; Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen. The- 
ologie, p. 101; the literature cited by Weizsücker, in Her- 


w 


zog-Hauck, Hcal-Encyc. vii. 531. 

2. Presumed name of the author of a free Latin 
translation, in five books, of the * Warsof the Jews" 
of Josephus; lived in the second half of the fourth 
century. The name is merely a corruption of * Jo- 
sephus"; it occurs as “Josephus” as early as the 
fifth century, in Eucherius, and as late as tho tenth, 
in Widerkind of Saxony. In the latter part of the 
Ambrosian manuscript (8th or 9th cent.) the head- 


Only fragments — 
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ing “Josippi Liber Primus” has been changed by a 
later hand to “Egesippi.” A Bern manuscript of 
the ninth century has * Hegesippus"; while a Vati- 
can manuscript of the ninth and tenth centuries has. 
“Ambrosius” as the author, though without any 
foundation. The text of Josephus is treated very 


freely in Hegesippus—mostly in a shortened form, 


It was first printed at Paris, 1510, and has been Often 
reprinted. It was used by theauthorof the Hebrew 
" Yosippon." See Josernus, Fravivs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehürer, Gesch. i. 73 (and the authorities there 
cited), 124; Rapoport, in the introduction to Stern's ed. of 
Parhon’s ruft, p. Xa Posen; 181£:. Zunz, G. V. p. as 
A. 

HE-HALUZ (lit. “the armed," or “the van- 
guard”): Hebrew magazine or year-book which ap- 
peared irregularly between 1852 and 1889. Its Ger. 
man title, “ Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen über 
Jüdische Geschichte, Literatur, und Alterthums- 
kunde,” indicates the nature of its contents, lt was 
edited and published by Joshua Heschel SCHORR as 
the realization of a plan mapped out by his friend and 
teacher Isaac Erter, who had died one year before 
the first volume appeared. Geiger, A. Krochmal, 
J. S. Reggio, M. Dubs, and M. Steinschneider were 
among the contributors to the earlier volumes, the 
major portion of which, however, was written by 
the editor. The articles in the later volumes were 
written by Schorr exclusively. The dates and 
places of publication are as follows: vols. i.-iii. 
Lemberg, 1852-56; iv.—vi. Breslau, 1859-61; vii- 
viii. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1865-69 ; ix.—xi, Prague, 
1873-80; xii.—xiii. Vienna, 1887-89. 

“He-Haluz” was the most radical of Hebrew 
periodical publications, and Schorr’s bold attacks on 
the great rabbinical authorities, and even on the 
Talmud, aroused intense opposition. Entire works, 
like A. M. Harmolin's “ Ha-Holez " (Lemberg, 1861) 
and Meir Kohn BrsrnrTZ's *Bi'ur Tit ha-Yawen” 
(German title, “O. H. Schorr's Talmudische Exe- 
gesen,” Presburg, 1888), were written to disprove its 
statements, and few men were subjected to so much 
vindictive criticism and gross personal abuse as its 
editor, who was equally unsparing in his counter- 
attacks. Many of his extreme views on Talmudical 
subjects were, however, rejected even by radical 
critics (see Geiger, * Jüd. Zeit." iv. 67-80). 

J. P. Wr. 

HEIDELBERG: University town in the grand 
duchy of Baden, Germany; it has a population of 
40,240, including 882 Jews. The community there 
dates from the middle of the thirteenth century, as is 
shown by historical references to the presence of Jews 
in the neighborhood of Heidelberg during the reign 
of Ludwig II. (1958-94). In 1300 the protected Jew 
Anselm lived in the town itself; in 1821 there were 
several others there; and in 1849 Jews were among 
those who suffered during the Black Death. How- 
ever, it is probable that but few were martyred, for 
the elector Rupert I. made Heidelberg at that time 
a place of refuge for Jews fleeing from Worms, 
Speyer, and other places. From the middle of the 
fourteenth century onward Jews were regularly re- 
ceived in Heidelberg under comparatively favorable 
conditions. The “Hochmeister” (rabbi) Lebelang 
was granted protection, and permission to open at 
Heidelberg or in some other place in the Palatinatea 
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school whose pupils were also assured of protection. 
Fhe cemetery was enlarged in 1869. In 1881 Heidel- 
bere became the seat of the federated neighboring 
communities. The elector Rupert II. expelled all 
Jews in 1990, and gave their cemetery, Synagogue, 
houses, and manuscripts to the university, although 
on becoming king he permitted Jews to stay in other 
cities of his domains. : 

Jews are not mentioned again at Heidelberg until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when five 
members of the famous Oppenheimer family were 
liviug there. At that time Heidelberg seems to have 
heen the seat of the electoral day yan Isaac Margolis. 
During the French invasions of 1689 and 1693 the 
Jews of Heidelberg and the refugees from Mann- 
heim staying with them suffered greatly. In 1704 
thirteen. Jewish families were living at Heidelberg, 
including the first district rabbi, Hirsch Frünkel, who 
wassucceeded by David Ullmann (d. 1762). In 1768 
the elector invested Hirsch Moses Mergentheim with 
the office of chief rabbi of the Palatinate. Olympia 
Fulvia Morata, born at Ferrara of Jewish parents, 
was offered the chair of Greek at the university in 
1554, but was prevented from accepting by ill 
health. Baruch Spinoza was called to a chair of 
philosophy in 1693, but declined. Among the teach- 
ers of Hebrew at the university were the baptized 
Jews Paulus Staffelstein (called May 18, 1551) and 
Emanuel Tremellius (called July 8, 1561), and also 
Johann Reuchlin, Sebastian Münster, Simon Gry- 
neus. The University of Heidelberg was perhaps 
the first in Germany to admit Jews as privat- 
docenten, among these being H. B. Oppenheim 
(1842; political economy) and Alexander Fried- 
länder (1848; law), grandson of Rabbi Joseph Fried- 
länder. The first Jewish regular professor in Heidel- 
berg was the Orlentalist Gustav Weil, appointed 
1961. At present (1903) the university includes 
among its professors Georg Jellinek (international 
law). 

Heidelberg became part of the grand duchy of 
Baden in 1808; by the edict of 1808 the Jews were 
granted full civic liberty. Heidelberg belongs, un- 
derthe “ grossherzoglicher Oberrath” of the Israel- 
ites of Baden, to asynagogal district that includes the 
communities of Baierthal, Gross-Sachsen, Heidel- 
berg, Hemsbach, Hockenheim, Ketsch, Leutershau- 
sen, Lützelsachsen, Meckesheim, Nussloch, Rohr- 
bach, Reilingen, Sandhausen, Schwetzingen, Wall- 
dorf, Weinheim, and Wiesloch. 

The synagogal districts of Ladenburg and Sins- 
heim with their communities are also under the 
jurisdiction of the district rabbi of Heidelberg. H. 
Pinkus is now rabbi (1903), his two immediate pred- 
ecessors having been Hillel Sondheimer and Solo- 
mon Fürst. There are many societies and foun- 
dations in the community, including a B’nai B'rith 
Friedrichsloge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löwenstein, Gesch. der Juden in der Kur- 
pfatz, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895 ; salfeld, Martyrologium ; 

Statistischex Jahrb. des Deutsch-Israelitisehen Gemeinde- 


bundes, Berlin, 1903. 
D. S. SA. 


HEIDENHEIM, PHILIP: German rabbi and 
teacher; born at Bleicherode June 14, 1814. In 1834 
he was called as teacher to Sondershausen, where he 
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worked under I. Wolffson, whom he succeeded in 
1837 as principal and preacher. In 1840 he was 
appointed teacher at the “Realschule,” where he 
taught (1840-86) mathematics, geography, German, 
Latin, and history. 

In 1845, having received his rabbinical diploma 
from Rabbi Löb Blaschke in Schónlanke and from 
Rabbis J. J. Oettinger and Michael Sachs in Berlin, 
he was appointed “ Landesrabbiner” of the princi- 
pality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen; and shortly 
afterward the few scattered Jewish communities 
in the principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt were 
added to his jurisdiction. 

In 1848 he attended the conference of German teach- 
ers held in Eisenach, and was elected one of its offi- 
cers. lt was due to his initiative that in the first 
section of the constitution, which originally read, 
* Tho foundation of all education is Christian," the 
word “Christian” was changed to “morai and relig- 
ious” (“sittlich-religids ”). Four hundred members 
voted in favor of the amendment, proposed by Hei- 
denheim; and thisso embittereda missionary who was 
present that he exclaimed: “We have sold Christ to 
the Jews.” The liberal tendency of the time appears 
also from the fact that this gathering took place on 
Rosh ha-Shanah (New-Year’s Day), and that the 
Jewish community gganted to its rabbi leave of ab- 
sence for the occasion. At Passover, 1902, Heiden- 
heim celebrated the sixty-fifth anniversary of his in- 
augural sermon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1877, p. 666; 1878, p. 294; 

1879, p. 651 ; 1881, pp. 746 et seq. 

8$. D. 

HEIDENHEIM, WOLF (BENJAMIN) BEN 
SAMSON: Germanexegeteand grammarian; born 
at Heidenheim in 1757; died at Ródelheim Feb. 23, 
1982. At an early age Heidenheim was sent to 
Fürth, where he studied Talmud under Joseph Stein- 
hardt, author of “ Zikron Yosef,” and, from 1777, 
under Hirsch Janow. 
Besides Talmudic litera- 
ture, Heidenheim  de- 
voted himself to the SE 
study of Hebrew gram- ARFS 
mar, and particularly of RER 
the Masorah. In 1782 
he left Fürth, probably Ws 
on account of Janow’s 4 
opposition to Mendels- 
sohn's translation of the 
Pentateuch, of which 
Heidenheim was an ad- 
mirer. He wenttoFrank- 
fort-on-the-Main. where ND ME 

: NN 
he made the acquaint- 
ance of the most promi- 
nent scholars, among 
them Wolf Breidenbach and Solomon Dubno. There 
began his literary activity, which lasted fifty years. 
Heidenheim, encouraged by Dubno, conceived the 
idea of issuing a revised edition of the Penta- 
teuch, with a commentary of his own. The first 
work edited by him was Ibn Ezra’s “ Moznayim," to 
which he added a critical commentary (Offenbach, 
1791). Seven vears later Heidenheim began his erit- 
ical edition of the Pentateuch, which he entitled 
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“Sefer Torat Elohim.” It contained the Targum, 
the commentaries of Rashi and Rashbam, the “ Min- 
hat Shay ” of Solomon Norzi(commen- 
tary), his own elosses and Masoretic 
references, and his supercommentary 


on Rashi entitled “Habanat ha-Mik- 
ra.” He based his commentary chiefly on the ac- 
cents, adding numerous grammatical notes. But 
the undertaking, on the business side, was too difti- 
cult for him alone, and he was compelled to stop at 
Gon. xliii. 16. 

He next entered into partnership with Baruch 
Baschwitz, an energetic business man; through the 
assistance of Breidenbach they obtained from the 
Count of Solms-Rédelheim, under favorable condi- 
tions, a license to establish a printing-press at Ródel- 
heim, whither they removed in 1799. Heidenheim 
immediately began an edition of the Mahzor, witha 
Hebrew commentary by himself and a German trans- 
lation by himself and Breidenbach (1800). In order 

to give a correct text, Heidenheim had 


His Pen- 
tateuch. 


His secured the most ancient manuscripts, 
Mahzor. among them being one of 1258, as well 
as the earliest Italian and German edi- 

tions, At theend of the Mahzor to Shemini ‘Azeret 


there is printed Heidenheim’s * Ha-Piyyutim weha- 

Payetanim,” an essay on the littrgists. 
In 1806, Baschwitz having withdrawn, Heiden- 
heim became sole proprietor. In that year he 
published his “ Mebo ha-Lashon,” a treatise on He- 
brew grammar, and in 1808 his “Mishpcte ha-Te‘a- 
mim,” a treatise on the accents according to the 
ancient grammarians. Ten years later Heidenheim 
recommenced his edition of the Pentateuch, but with 
a larger scope. It was published in four separate 
editions in 1818-21; one edition, entitled * Me'or 
‘Enayim,” contains the text, the commentary * ‘En ha- 
Kore,” and the author's treatise (“ ‘En ha-Sofer”) on 
the square characters; another edition, entitled “ Mo- 
da‘ la-Binah,” contains the text, the commentary of 
Rashi, and the author's supercommentary ; the third 
edition, entitled “Tikkun Sofer,” is an unvocalizcd 
text for scribes; the fourth contains the text, with a 
German translation, and a commentary entitled “ Min- 
hah Hadashah.” Heidenheim also published: the 
Pesah Haggadah (German transl. ; 1822); the Pirke 
Abot (German transl.; 1828); “Siddur 


His Safah Berurah,” the daily prayers with 
Tefillah. a German translation (1823); * Ma‘aseh 


Ta‘tu‘im,” a polemic against the caba- 
list Nathan Adler (anonymous, but ascribed to Hej- 
denheim); “Seder Tish‘ah be-Ab” (German transl., 
with notes; 1826); Selihot (German transl, with a 
Hebrew commentary; 1884). He also added valu- 
able notes to various works which issued from his 
press, among them being the * Mebo ha-Mishnah ” 
of Maimonides, and Solomon Papenheim's * Yeri'ot 
Shelomoh.” He left more than a dozen unpublished 
works, rnostly on Hebrew grammar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Baer, in Allg. Deutsche Biog.; Carmoly, in 
Revue Orientale, iii. 803 et seq.; Louis Lewin, in Monats- 
schrift, xliv. 127-198; xlv. 422-482, 549-508 ; Berliner's Maga- 
zin, v. 41 et seq. 


S. M. SEL. 


 HEIDINGSFELD: Bavarian city, on the Main, 
near Würzburg. It has a population of 4,154, in- 
cluding 100 Jews (1903), That it contained one of 
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the oldest Jewish settlements may be seen from the 
" Martyrologium ” of Nuremberg (ed. Salfeld, p. 288), 
which mentions a woman by the name of Zira among 
the victims of the Franconian persecution of 199g 
In 1898 King Wenceslaus expressly released the city 
from the obligation of paying Jewish debts. In 1423 
it was stated in the privileges granted the city by 
King Sigismund that no one should be permitted to 
receive a Jew or cause him to settle there except by 
royal command: but in 1481 the city obtained from 
the king the privilege of admitting Jews with the 
rights enjoyed by their coreligionists in other free 
cities. 

King Sigismund sold the city to the Von Guten. 
stein family, from which it passed to Bishop Lorenz 
of Würzburg, who bought it in 1498 for the bishop- 
ric. Because of a charter which the seven Jewish 
families living there had obtained from their former 
lord, they were allowed by the bishop to remain for 
a yearly payment of 120florins. In the course of the 
next centuries the Jewish community in Heidings- 
feld increased considerably, and as a result the little 
town became a trading center. 

Tn the fifteenth century Heidingsfeld supported a 
rabbinate; and in the eighteenth century it became 
the seat of a chief rabbinate which included all the 
district communities of Würzburg. On May 23, 
1727, the election of Jacob Lów as district rabbi was 
confirmed by the bishop, and on Aug. 10, 1742, that 
of Löw Baruch Cohn. From 1798 Abraham Brxe 
occupied the position. The office was discontinued 
when all corporations were dissolved by the Bavarian 
edict of 1813 (see DAvanrA). The court agent Selig- 
mann should also be mentioned, who, by a patent 
dated 1726, was exempted, with all his people, from 
taxes when traveling on the business of the bishop- 
ric. Heidingsfeld passed into the possession of the 
Bavarian crown along with the bishopric of Würz- 
burg. The Jews living there gradually deserted 
their narrow ghetto; many of them, especially after 
freedom of residence was proclaimed, settled in the 
neighboring Würzburg. 'The community still pos- 
Sesses a parochial school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Himmelstein, Die Juden in Franken, in 
Archiv des Historischen Vereins fiir Unterfranken und 
Aschaffenburg, xii.; Heffner, Die Juden in Franken, Nurem- 
berg, 1855; Heinrich Epstein, Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der 
Juden im Ehemaligen Herzogtum Ostfranken, in Monats- 
schrift, 1880; Löwenstein, Zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Franken, in Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, iii; Landes- und Volkskunde des Köniyreichs 
Dayern, iv., 8 1. 


D. A. E. 
HEIFER, RED. See Rep Herrer. 


HEILBRON, DAVID: Dutch physician; born 
at The Hague July 4, 1762; died at Amsterdam 
1847. He was educated at the University of Leyden, 
graduating (M.D.) in 1784. From 1785 to 1800 he 
practised inhisnativecity. In the latter year he re- 
moved to Amsterdam, where for many years he be- 
longed to the board of health, and where he practised 
for the remainder of his life. 

Heilbron is the author of: “ Verhandeling over 
het Bezigen van Purgeermiddelen in de Borstziek- 
ten," 1790; “Verhandeling over de Oorzaken van 
het Beslag op de Tong," 1795, German transl. 1795; 
“ Verhandeling over de Zickteteckenen uit de 
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Oogen in Heete Ziekten,” 1798; * Verhandeling over 
de Teekens of Verschijnselen der Oogen in Slee- 
pende Ziekten,” 1801; “Verhandeling over de 
Middelen Tegen de Besmetting van de Ware Vee- 
pest,” 1824. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1884. 
G pp IL 
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HEILBRONN .: Town of Württemberg in the 
district of the Neckar. There was an important 
community there in 1298, when RINDFLEISCH and his 
hordes slew nearly 200 Jews (Oct. 19). Among the 
victims were one rabbi and one punctator (“nak- 
dan"). At the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Jews of Heilbronn paid taxes amounting to 6663 
florins (about $1,500). In 1816 they were turned 
over to the city by Ludwig the Bavarian for a pe- 
riod of six years, after the debts due them had been 
canceled, in recognition of the city ’sloyalty. By an 
agreement of July 8, 1822, between the city and Duke 
Frederick of Austria the citizens were released from 
linbility for everything that they had taken from the 
Jews. In 1349 the latter were attacked in their street 
on the Hasenmarkt, their goods were plundered 
and burned, and their synagogue was set on fire; 
but in 1857 the community had built another. 
They suffered severely under the arbitrary decrees 
of King Wenceslaus; during the war between the 
Suabian towns; under the shameful policy, as re- 
sards the Jews, of kings Rupert and Sigismund ; 
and during a war that had broken out on their ac- 
count between the city and Heinrich Mosbach of 
Ems. Atthe end of thefifteenth century they were 
ordered to leave the city despite the repeated inter- 
cessions of Emperor Frederick III. The few Jews 
who still remained were expelled by the city council 
in 1528 and 1529, and down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth eentury the municipal authorities refused to 
allow Jews to enter the town. In 1645 a few were 
admitted under special restrictions; in 1667 a very 
severe decree was issued regarding Jewish business 
men visiting the city. In the following century 
there were no Jews at Heilbronn, and not until the 
law of April 25, 1828, had raised the status of the 
Jews of Württemberg were they readmitted. On 
May 5, 1831, a Jew was made a citizen; in 1861 there 
were twenty-one Jewish families, who dedicated a 
synagogue on Noy. 21 of that year. 

The scholars of Heilbronn during the Middle Ages 
included R. Johanan, son of R. Eliakim; the puncta- 
tor Abraham, and the teacher Isaac, all of whom were 
murdered in 1298; the 'lTalmudist Salomon Spira 
tllourished there in the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Ia 1908 there were 920 Jews iu a population 
of 87,889, "They have a fine synagogue in the Moor- 
ish style, various philanthropic institutions, a society 
for the study of Jewish history and literature, and a 
B'nai B’rith lodge. Since 1864 Heilbronn has replaced 
Lehrensteinsfeld as the seat of the district rabbinate, 
Which now includes the communities of Affaltrach- 
Eschenau, Bonfeld, Kochendorf, Neckarsulm, Leh- 
rensteinsfeld, Weinsberg, Massenbach with Hausen. 
Ocdheim, Ochringen, Sontheim, Horkheim. and 
Thalheim. Its present rabbi is L. Kahn (1903), his 
predecessors having been Moses Engelbert (1864-91) 
und Berthold Eisenstein (1891-92). - 

VI.—21 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrologium ; Jáger, Gesch. von 
Heilbronn, Heilbronn, 1828; Wiener, in Achawa-Jahrbuch, 
pp. 56 et seq., Leipsic, 1865 ; Statistisches Jahrb. des Deutsch- 
Israclitischen Gemeindebundes, Berlin, 1903. 
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HEILBRONN (HEILPRIN), ABRAHAM 
BEN MOSES ASHKENAZI: Chief rabbi of 
Lemberg ; born in 1578; died Jan. 2, 1649. His father 
was related to R. Solomon Edels. Abraham Heil- 
bronn wrote: “Birkat Abraham,” a homily which he 
delivered on the day of his “bar mizwah (Prague); 
* Ahabat Ziy yon," a commentary on the Pentateuch 
and the five Megillot (Lublin, 1639). In the preface 
to the latter work he asserts that he also wrote a 
commentary on the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 
and he refers to a work of his entitled “Sha‘are 
Ziyyon." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 118; iii. No. 118; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 691; Buber, Amshe Shem, pp. 
6-7; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 20; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 


yim, p. 96. 
G. M. SEL. 


HEILBRONN, JACOB BEN ELHANAN: 
German rabbi and mathematician; flourished in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. After occupy- 
ing various rabbinates he settled at Padua. He 
wrote: “Seder Melihah,” a treatise in Judso-Ger- 
man on the law of salting meat, at the end of which 
there is an elegy on the death of Abigdor Zuidal 
(Venice, 1602?); “ Nabalat Ya‘akob,” a collection of 
responsa, which contains, besides his own responsa, 
some contributed by others (Padua, 1622); “ Sho- 
shannat Ya‘akob,” multiplication tables, with arith- 
metical puzzles for exercise and primary instruction 
(a supplement to his edition of the * Orhot Hayyim” 
of R. Eleazar ha-Gadol; Venice, 1623); an Italian 
translation of Benjamin Aaron Solnik’s * Mizwot 
Nashim," on women's three obligations (Padua, 
1625). Fürst (“ Bibl. Jud.” i. 971) doubts whether 
the Italian translation was made by Heilbronn or 
whether the latter was the author and Solnik the 
iranslator. The Italians spell his name " Alpron" 
(Mortara, “Indice "). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael. p. 
173; Steinschneider, Cat. Boat. col. 1214; idem, Jewish Lit- 
erature, p. 261. 


D. M. SEL. 

HEILBRONN, JOSEPH BEN ELHANAN: 
German Hebrew scholar; lived at Posen in the 
sixteenth century. Nepi-Ghirondi’s * Toledot Ge- 
dole Yisrael" (p. 203) mentions a Joseph Heilbronn 
who died at Padua in 1622, but who can not be 
identified with Joseph ben Elhanan. Heilbronn 
wrote: *Em ha-Yeled," an elementary Hebrew 
grammar for the use of children, with conjugation 
tables and explanations in German (Prague, 1597); 
* Me'irat *Enayim," the 613 commandments arranged 
according to Maimonides (Prague, n.d.); "Kol ha- 
Kore,” a short Hebrew grammar for use in schools 
(Cracow, n.d.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1472. 

K. M. SEL. 

HEILBUT, ABRAHAM BEN JUDAH: Ger- 
man 'Talmudist; lived at Altona in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In July, 1751, he wrote there 
* Binah Rabbah,” a commentary to the Midrash Rab- 
bah and on the Midrashim to Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Samuel. Chief attention is given to words not found 
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in the* *Aruk." The workisstillunpublished. He 
was also the author of “‘Aruk Katon," a vocabulary 
of the Talmud (also unpublished); and of * Kaf Na- 
hat,” a commentary on Pirke Abot (Altona, 1779). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 148; 
Benjaecób, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 246, No. 281. 
K. M. SEL. 


HEILBUTH, FERDINAND: French painter; 
born at Hamburgi in 1926; died Nov. 19, 1889, at Paris, 
where he had been naturalized ten years previously. 
His work is characterized by lively coloring and 
accentuation of expression. He exhibited at the 
annual salons from 1858 onward. Of his works may 
be cited: * Une Réception chez Rubens”: “Luca Si- 
gnorelli”; “Le Fils du Titien et Béatrice Donato "; 
“La Tasse à à Ferrare ”; “Le Mont de Piété” (now in 
the Luxembourg); “ Au Bord dela Tamise”; “ Beau 
Temps”; “Réverie”; Crede de Musique de 
Palestrina”; “L’Autodafé”; “Aux Bords de la 
Seine.” Heilbuth excelled as a portrait-painter. 
He was made chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
1861; officer in 1881. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse lustre. 

S. V. E. 

HEILPRIN: Besides the numerous Heilbrons, 
Ileilbronners, Heilpruns, and Heilbruns who are 
known to have lived between the middle of the six- 
teenth century and the present time, there are four 
distinct branches of the Heilprin family. The pro- 
genitor of the oldest of these was Zebulun Eliezer, 
whose son Moses of Brest-Litovsk was brother-in- 
law of Samuel Edels (d. 1682). Moses was the 
author of *Zikron Mosheh” (Lublin, 1611). The 
following tree includes his known descendants, omit- 
ting the females in most instances (the abbreviation 
"rU signifies “rabbi ?): 
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The genealogy of another branch, which includes 
sevor ab rabbis and prominent leaders of communitios 
and of the Four Lands, is as follows: 


Lipman 


Abraham of Lublin 
655) 


Jaeob 
30) 
Jehiel Michael 


(d. 1636 
Benjamin Wolf 
(Lublin, 1688) 


| | | 
Abraham Moses Phinehas 


Meir Hirsch 
(r. Opatow ; (Opatow) | (d. 1750) 
Lublin, David Saul of 
1714) (1751) Zolkiev (1751) 
David daughter Moses 
Meir 
(dayyan of Lublin ; 
later in Moghilef, 
ds 
Jacob Mordecai ElieZer 
(1719) 


The genealogy of a third branch is that made by 
Belinson of the family of Jehiel Hirsch Heilprin, 
who went from Brody in 1821 to Odessa, where he 

was dayyan until 1885; he then succeeded Reuben 
Hardenstein in the rabbinate of Odessa, which Heil- 
prin held until his death, Jan. 18, 1877 (“ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud." 1877, p. 126, where the name is erroneously 
given as * Michael Hirsch"). "The places following 
the names in the family tree on the opposite page de- 
| note in most instances the rabbinates. 


Zebulun Eliezer 


Moses 


Abraham of Lemberg 
(d. 1649) 


Benzion 


Israel, rabbi of 
Krotosehin (a son-in-law 
of Nathan Shapiro, author of 
" Megalleh ‘Amukkot ") 


samuel Helman 
(r. Mannheim and 
Metz; " 1766) 


Eliezer Lipman 
(r. Chelm) 


Israel daughter Mosesof Uri Phoebus 
(r. Zaslav) Glogau (d. Metz, 1770) 


Abr. Mordecai 
(S Brody, 1772) 


Isaac 
(r. Tertkov, 1788) 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE 
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(r. ado. d. 1700 


= Moses Katzen- 
ellenbogen 


Eliezer Lipman 


| 
| 
Isaac 
(r. Tiktin) 


Moses Judah Selki 
(darshan in 
: Posen) 


Joel Lipman 
(r. Lutsk (r. Tarnigrod) 
and Lemberg ; 
d. Ostrog 1704) 
) 


Yaroslav 


Eliezer Israel 


daughter 
David 
(r. Ostrog: 
d. 1748) 


daughter 
= Phineas 
Hurwitz of 
Frankfort 
(* Hafla/ah ") 


Eliezer Lipman 


Ephraim of 
Jerusalem 


OLDEST BRANCH OF THE ÍÍEILPRIN FAMILY. 
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The fourth branch is that of Jehiel b. Solomon b. 
Jekuihiel of Minsk, author of “Seder ha-Dorot,” 
whose son Moses succeeded him in the rabbinate, 
and whose grandson, Lób b. Isaac, published his 
work, He was probably connected with the third 
branch of the Heilprin family. A large number of 
the Heilprins now living in Russia claim descent 
from him. Phinehas Mendel, father of Michael Heil- 
prin, was also probably descended from one of the 
several prominent Heilprins who lived in his native 
city, Lublin. Among other Heilprins are: Abra- 
ham b. Moses Heilprin (see HEILBRONN); Baruch 
b. Zebi Heilprin, author of * Mizwot ha-Shem,” on 
the 618 commandments (Lemberg, 1792); Gedaliah 
Heilprin of Minsk, author of * Kohelet ben She- 
lonoh” (Wilna, 1879); Joel b. Isaac Heilprin 
(Ba‘al Shem I.) of Ostrog, Volhynia (1648-49); 
Joel b. Uri Heilprin (Ba‘al Shem II.) of 
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Heilprin 


He was taken by his father to the United States in 


1856. Some years later he returned to Europe, where 
he was educated. From 1876 to 1878 he continued 
his studies at the Royal School of Mines, London; 
at the Imperial Geological Institution of Vienna, 
and at Florence and Geneva, subsequently returning 
to the United States. He was professor of inverte- 
brate paleontology and of geology at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia (1980-1900) ; curator 
in charge of the museum of that institution (1883- 
1892); professor of geology at the Wagner Free Insti- 
tute of Science in Philadelphia (1885-90); and has 
been president of the Geographical Society of Phila- 
delphia for seven years. Heilprin has also demon- 
strated his ability as an artist, and in 1880 exhibited 
* Autumn's First Whisper" at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, and * Forest Exiles" at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1883. 


Abraham of Kovle (Volhynia) 


Israel (Svirz) 


— — _— 


Michael (Berzon) 


Joseph Wolf Mordecai Elnanan 
(Berzon) (Svirz) (Sharigrad) 


Zerah (Berzon) 


Joseph (Berzon) 


| 
Jehiel Michael 


Tobiah 
(Bels) 


Mordecai 


(Zvanitz) 


Berish Hayyim 
(Lublin) (Rushony) 


Elhanan Israel Minsk 


— 


Yom-Tob Lipman 
(Byelostok : 


Jehiel Hirsch five Phoebus Israel Berish Shebah d. 1879) 
(Odessa) daughters (Berzon) Nahman (Primish- (Suravli) 


(Zvinograd) lan) 


——————————————HrÓá( e 


Jaeob Leibush 


Solomon Tsaae Gitel Cpman 


Hayyim Herz 


Hannah Hornstein 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE LATER BRANCH OF THE HEILPRIN FAMILY, 


Zamosez, flourished 1720; Joseph b. Elhanan 
Heilprin (see HEILBRONN); Nahman Heilprin, 
assistant rabbi (“rosh bet din”) in Brest-Litovsk, 
1774; Sauland Isaac, sons of Samuel Heilprin, 
and joint authors of * Hora’at Sha‘ah ” (Berlin, 1765), 
solutions of the difficulties left unsolved in the 
“hiddushim ” of R. Samuel Edels. 

Heilprins are to be found in almost all Ashkenazic 
communities, but they are not necessarily of the same 
family, since most of the family names borne by the 
Jews of Austria, Germany, and Russia were assumed 
indiscriminately by order of their respective govern- 
ments toward the end of the eighteenth century or 
at the beginning of the nineteenth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Belinson, ‘Ale Hadas, p. 23, Odessa, 1865; 
Eisenstadt- Wiener. Da'at Kedoshim, pp. 23, 29, 57: Eisen- 
stadt, Rabhane Minsk, p. 25, Wilna, 1898; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
i, 872-373; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 25, 284 
332; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 140. 

J. P. Wr 
HEILPRIN, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES. 

See ITEILBRONN, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES ASHKENAZI. 
HEILPRIN, ANGELO: American naturalist, 

geologist, and traveler; son of Michael Heilprin:; 

born March 31, 1858, at Sátoralja-Ujhely, Hungary. 


* 


In 1886 Heilprin went to Florida for the purpose 
of investigating the geological structure of the pen- 
insula; in 1888, to Bermuda for a similar purpose. 
T wo years later he set out on a scientific expedition 
to Mexico, and in pursuit of his investigations he 
ascended Iztaccihuatl, Orizaba, and Popocatepetl, 
and ascertained their altitudes by barometric meas- 
urements. While on this journey he explored the 
central plateau, and on his return contributed valu- 
able additions to the geological knowledge of that 
region. In 1892 Heilprin led the Peary Relief Expe- 
dition to Greenland. After the eruption of Mount 
Pelée, by which the city of Saint-Pierre, Martinique, 
was entirely destroyed (May 8, 1902), Heilprin vis- 
ited the island, and climbed to the crater of Mount 
Pelée while the volcano was in action; he revisited 
it in 1908. 

The following are his chief publications: “ Con- 
tributions to the Tertiary Geology and Palmontology 
of the United States” (1884); “Town Geology, the 
Lesson of the Philadelphia Rocks” (1885); “The 
Geographical and Geological Distribution of Ani. 
mals” (1887); “The Geological Evidences of Evolu- 
tion” (1888); “ The Bermuda Islands” (1889); * Prin- 
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ciples of Geology ” (1890); * The Arctic Problem and 

Narrative of the Peary Relief Expedition ” (1898); 

“The Earth and Its Story " (1896); “ Alaska and the 

Klondike ” (1899); * Mount Pelée and the Tragedy 

of Martinique ” (1908). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Appleton’s Encyc.of American Biog.: Who's 
Who in America: International Encyclopedia. 

A. F. IT. V. 

HEILPRIN, ELIEZER EB. MORDECAI: 
Polish rabbi; born probably in Yaroslav, Galicia, in 
1648; died at Fürth in 1700, He was rabbi succes- 
sively in Gross Meseritz, Moravia; Tomaszow, Rus- 
sian Poland; and Fürth, Bavaria. Heilprin was the 
author of “Siah ha-Se‘uddah,” festive discourses 
delivered on the occasion of finishing the study of 
several tractates of the Talmud. This work and 
some of his responsa and novell are still extant 
in manuscript (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
Nos. 469, 470). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY? Ozerot Hauyim (Michael Catalogue), manu- 
script part, Nos. 267, 188-180, S05, Hamburg, 1848: Michael, 
Or ha-Llayyim, pp. 209-210; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 123: 
Eisenstadt- Wiener, Datat Kedoshin, pp. 60, 63, 66. 

K. i P. Wi. 

HEILPRIN, JEHIEL BEN SOLOMON: 
Lithuanian rabbi, cabalist, and chronicler; born 
about 1660; died at Minsk about 1746. He wasa 
descendant of Solomon Luria, and traced his gene- 
alogy back through Rashi to the tanna Johanan ha- 
Sandlar. He was rabbi of Glusk, government of 
Minsk, till 1711, when he was called to the rabbinate 
of Minsk, where he ofliciated also as head of the ye- 
shibah till his death. Heilprin was one of the most 
eminent Talmudists of his time. He was opposed 
to casuistry, and on this account succeeded in group- 
ing around him à great number of liberal-minded pu- 
pils. Fora long time he had to sustain a hard strug- 
gle with Anyen Lög n. Asner, who, while still 
a young man, had founded a yeshibah at Minsk, 
which at first was very flourishing. Aryeh Lib 
attacked Heilprin’s method of teaching; and the 
antagonism between them spread to their pupils. 
Later, Aryeh Lób, being obliged to assist his father 
in the district rabbinate, neglected his yeshibah, 
which was ultimately closed, and Heilprin was no 
longer molested. 

Heilprin devoted a part of his time to the study of 
Cabala, on which subject he wrote a work. He was 
opposed to giving approbations to new books, de- 
viating, as he himself says, only twice from his gen- 
eral principle in this regard. The two works so 
favored were the “ ‘Ir Homah” of Abraham Judah 
Klijah and the “Magen ha-Elef” of Aryeh Lob of 
Plock. 

Hleilprin is especially known through his “Seder 
ha-Dorot." "This work consists of three independent 


volumes or parts. The first of these, entitled “ Yc- 
mot “Olam,” is a history from the Creation down to 
his own time. Theauthoralways endeavors to give, 
by means of calculation, the dates of Biblical person- 
ages. He bases his work on the ^ Yuhasin ” of Abra- 
ham Zacuto, on the “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah? of 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya, and on the “Zemah Dawid” of 
David Gans. It seems that this first part was writ- 
ten when the author was still voung: for the last 
event which he registered was one occurring in 1697. 
The second. part, “Seder ha-Tanna’im weha-Amo- 
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ra'im," contains lists of the Tannaim and Amoraim 
in alphabetical order with their dates. Part IIl. is 
a kind of catalogue containing first the names of al] 
the authors, then those of their works, both arran ged 
in alphabetical order. Heilprin based this part on 
the “Sifte Yeslhenim ” of Shabbethai Bass, but added 
a great number of other titles. He states in the 
preface the many advantages of a knowledge of the 
chronological order of the Talmudists, which indeed 
in certain cases is absolutely necessary. The whole 
work is followed by notes on the Talmud, also anr- 
ranged in alphabetical order. It was published for 
the first time by Heilprin's grandson, Judah Loh 
Heilprin, at Carlsruhe in 1769. There exist severi 
other editions, the latest being the revised one of 
Naphtali Maskileison, Warsaw, 1882. 

Of Heilprin's numerous other works, mentioned 
in the “Seder ha-Dorot," the only one which has 
been published is “‘Erke ha-Kinnuyim,” a diction- 
ary of synonyms and homonyms occurring in the 
Bible, Talmud, and other works, chiefly cabalistic 
(Dyhernfurth, 1806). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, i. 166; Naphtali Mas- 
kileison in the preface to his edition of the Seder ha-Dorot, 
as above: Benzion Eisenstadt, Rabbane Minsk, pp. 14-16, 
Wilna, 1898. 

S. M. Sur. 

HEILPRIN, JOEL BEN ISAAC: Polish 
Hasidic rabbi: lived at Ostrog in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He was known as “Ba‘al 
Shem L," and, owing to his Talmudic and caba- 
listic learning, enjoyed a great reputation among 
his contemporaries, who called him “a man of 
God.” In the cabalistic *'T'oledot Adam ” (Zolkiev, 
1720) it is recorded that in 1648 he miraculously 
saved some Jews who, pursued by enemies, had 
taken refuge in a ship. Some of his writings were 
printed in the cabalistic * Mif'alot Elohim ? (Zolkiev, 
1724). See BASAL SIM. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Wenesct Yisrael, pp. 482-458. 

D. S. MAN. 

HEILPRIN, JOEL BEN URI (also knownas 
Ba‘al Shem II.): Galician thaumaturge; lived at 
Satanow in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Possessed of a fair knowledge of medicine and phys- 
ics, he pretended to effect cures and perform mira- 
cles by means of the Cabala and the Holy Name. In 
1720 he published anonymousiy a work entitled 
“Toledot Adam,” describing various remedies at- 
tributed to prominent cabalists. The preface of the 
work constitutes a continuous panegyric of Ileil- 
prin and his miracles. Heilprin had many pupils, 
who, on the death of their master, formed a band of 
charlatans who shamelessly exploited the credulity 


of their contemporaries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. P. Moritz, Satomor DIQAUNOIVS ee 
gesch. i. 217; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 483; Zedner, Cal. 
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HEILPRIN, LOUIS: American encyclopedist: 
son of Michael Heilprin; born in Miskolez, Mun- 
gary, July 2, 1851. Ife emigrated with his parents 
to the United States in 1856, and was cducated pri- 
rately. He contributed articles to the second edi- 
tion of the “American Cyclopedia,” of which his 
father was one of the associate editors. He is the 
author of the “Historical Reference Book” (New 
York, 1884; 6th ed., zb. 1899), a standard book ot 
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reference. He became editorially connected with 
the “New International Encyclopedia” in 1902, and 
is at present associated with his brother, Angelo 
Heilprin, in the preparation of a new edition of 
" Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, Chicago, 1899. 


A: P. Wr. 


HEILPRIN, MICHAEL:  Polish-American 
scholar, author, and philanthropist; born in Piotr- 
kow, Russian Poland, Feb. 23, 1823; died in Summit, 
N, J., May 10, 1888. He was the son of Phinehas 
Mendel Heilprin, and 
was brought up in 
an atmosphere of en- 
lightened Orthodoxy 
which was not antag- 
onistic to the acquisi- 
tion of secular learn- 
ing. His father was 
his only teacher, and 
his good memory, 
combined with a great 
capacity for work, 
helped him to lay 
the foundation of his 
encyclopedic knowl- 
edge. Heilprin mar- 
ried early, and in 1843 
emigrated to Hun- 

Michael Heilprin. gary. He established 
himself as bookseller 

in the town of Miskolcz. He thoroughly mastered 
the Hungarian language; and his articles and poems 
in the cause of liberty attracted attention during 
the stormy days of 1848 and 1849. He became 
acquainted with Kossuth and other 

Associ- leaders, and, when the short-lived ïn- 
ation with dependent government was estab- 

Kossuth. lished, became secretary of the literary 

bureau which was attached to the Min- 
istry of the Interior, presided over by his friend 
Szemere. After the collapse of the Revolution he 
went to Cracow and remained for some time with 
his father’s friend, Isaac Mieses, with whose 
nephew, the philosopher Fabius Mieses, he formed 
a friendship which lasted throughout his life. 

From Cracow Heilprin went to France, where he 
remained less than a year, and where he suffered 
from a malady of the eyes which for a long time 
incapacitated him for work. At the close of 1850 he 
returned to Hungary and settled as a teacher in Så- 
toralja-Ujhely. He then devoted his leisure to the 
study of the English language and English litera- 
ture, and in 1856 went to England with the intention 
of settling there; but, following the advice of Kos- 
suth, whom he met in that country, he proceeded 
to the United States. 

IIeilprin settled in Philadelphia, where for two 
years he taught in the schools of the Hebrew Educa- 
tion Society. In the exciting times preceding the 
Civil war he “saw but one struggle here and in 
Hungary,” his sympathies being actively enlisted in 
the anti-slavery cause. In 1858 he was introduced 
to Ripley and Dana, the editors of “ Appleton’s New 
American Cyclopedia,” aud they were so impressed 


with the extent and accuracy of his knowledge that 
be was forthwith engaged by them to read and ver- 
ify the geographical, historical, and bi- 

Workin  ographical articles which were to ap- 

America. pear in that publication. He also 

contributed a mass of valuable arti- 
cles to the “ Cyclopiedia,” among them “Hebrews,” 
"Hungary," and “Poland.” In 1858 he took up 
his residence in Brooklyn, where he became inti- 
mate with several members of the Kossuth family. 
In 1863 he removed to Washington, where he re- 
mained for two years, again engaging in book-sell- 
ing. Healso founded there a periodical called *'The 
Balance," which existed for a short time. In 1865 
he returned to New York, and at once began to con- 
tribute book reviews and articles on European pol- 
itics to the newly established * Nation," on which 
heremained a constant collaborator until his death. 
From.1871 to 1876 he was engaged as associate edi- 
tor on the second edition of the “American Cyclo- 
pedia.” 

When the persecution of the Jews in Russia in 
1881 sent a food of refugees to America, Heilprin 
threw himself heart and soul into the work of relief. 
He took an intense interest in the colonization plans 
of the earlier arrivals, and soon became absorbed in 
the work of the Emigrant Aid Society. His self- 
sacrificing activity, described by him in a letter to 
Fabius Mieses in 1887 as *a laboriousstriving which 
almost amounts to martyrdom," ended only with his 
life. 

Most of Heilprin's literary work was anonymous; 
and his wide knowledge of history and geography. 
as well as his remarkable linguistie attainments (of 
which his extraordinary knowledge of Hebrew was 
but a part), and the consummate ability with which 
he treated political and even strategie questions in 
his articles, were therefore known only to those who 
were personally acquainted with him. The only 
work which bears his name is “ The Historical Poetry 
of the Ancient Hebrews” (9 vols., New York, 1879- 
1890), in which he fully accepts the theories of mod- 
ern Bible critics. A collection of ^ Bibelkritische 
Notizen," “printed as manuscript,” with a preface 
by Rabbi B. Szold (Baltimore, 1893), contains com- 
parisons of various passages of the Bible. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chadwick, Unitarian Review, Sept., 19958; 

A. Günzig. F. Mieses, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, v. 8; Wiernik, Ha- 

Modia* le-Hodashim, v. 1, No. 10, New York, 1901 ; idem. in 

Jewish Comment, Sept. 27 and Oct. 4. 1901; Abraham Hoch- 

muth, in Magyar Zsidó Szemle, v. (1888), 560-509. 

A. D. Wi. 

HEILPRIN, PHINEHAS MENDEL: Polish 
Hebraist; born in Lublin Nov., 1801; died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 30, 1863. Trained in the study of 
the Talmud and its commentaries, his critical mind 
wasattracted by the writings of Maimonides. Atter 


mastering the Arabic and the Greek philosophy of 
the Hebrew sages, he became a diligent student of 
modern German philosophy. He married early, and 
established himself asa cloth-manufacturer and wool- 
merchantin Piotrkow. He removed in 1842 to north- 
ern Hungary, but left that country after the failure 
of the Revolution of 1848, in which his eldest son. 
Michael, took part. He went to the United States 
in 1859, finally making Washington his home. 
Heilprin was a fiue example of the old-style schol- 
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arly merchant. He was the lifelong friend of Isaac sae | TRIM, MICHAEL: Austin jurist; bom Au HEIM, MICHAEL: Austrian jurist; born Aug. 
Mi5EsEs, who resided in Piotrkow in his younger days; | 18, 1852, aut Jakosié, Slavonia. He studied law " 
and he often visited S. L. Rapoport and other Jew- | the University of Vienna (1871-75), and became 
ish scholars. Jost knew and honored him *als ein | royal assistant attorney (“Staatsanwaltsubstitut t”) 
Mann von tüchtiger Gesinnung” (“Orient, Lit." | atthe court of Esseg g (1883-90) and district judge at 
1845, No. 1). Eis. chief work, w Thigh, like almost all | Brod-on-the-Saave (1890-98). In 1898 he was ap- 
his writings, is directed against the Judwo-German pointed attorney-gencral, a rare distinction fora Jew 
reformers, is “Teshubot be-Anshe Awen ” (Frank- | in Austria. On Aug, 24, 1903, he was appointed first 
fort-on-the-Main, 1845) ; it is a sane and broad ar- president of the royal tribunal of Mitrovicz. 
gument against the position of the reformers, espe- S. H. E. K. 
cially on the questions of marriage and divorce, and HEINE: The family made illustrious by tlie 
although the author is very per sonal in his attacks, | poet can be traced back on the father’s side to one 
especially on Holdheim, the work is probably the | Isaac Heine (Hehne), who lived at Bückebur g in the 
fairest of that nature written in Hebrew. electorate of IIanover, and visited the Leipsic fair 

This work called forth a protest (*'l'okef ha-Tal- | in 1697. The following sketch pedigree gives his 
mud.” Ofen, 1848) from an ultra- DHitliedos rabbi of | chief descendants: 


Isaac Heine (17th cent.) 


Aaron David Simon Heine (Büekeburg) 


Heymann (Hayyim) Heine, Bella = Judah Lób Heine 
or Hertz Bückeburg Itzig Neuwied 
(d. Sept. 18, 1780) -—————— 
—(1) Edel Gans, (2) Mathe Eva Popert = (2) Bendix Schiff 


Levy Lazarus Simon 


is 853) 
"EPA E, A 1 n, ANM jS T aor. ee ee Toto MM 9e rM A — 
Isaac Sanson Salomon Meyer Samuel Hertz 
(d. Oct. 16, 1828) td. Dec. 2, 1828) = (d. 1544) (Harry) 


Betty von Geldern 


peer [oc | | | 


if 
Armand Michael | | | ] Hermann Charles Frederike = Therese = Amalie = 
Heinrich Max v. Gustay Charlotte (d. 1530) (d. 1565)= C. M. Oppen- A. Halle Friedman 
Alice = (d. 1556) Geldern v. Heine- = Moritz Cecile Furtado heimer 
(1) Due de Richelies — —Mathilde Geldern Embden 


(2) Prince de Monaco Mirat 


———— 


Baron Ludwig Marie — 
von Embden Principe della Roeea 


Prineiperella Roeea Prineipe di Bitetto 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE Hire FAMILY. 


Hun gary, Isaac Zebi Mar sareten. In the pr eface he BIBLIOGRAPHY: (x. Karpeles, in Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, pp. 
declares that Heilprin, whose work is * well thought | 59/736; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1902, pp. 213-214. 5 


of in this vicinity," admitted too much, and weak- 
ened the case of the conservatives by his suggested HEINE, EPHRAIM VEITEL. See Hrmna- 
IM, Viren: HEINE. 


emendations of the text of the Talmud. Phinehas 
Mendel is not known to have replied. Iis other HEINE, GUSTAV, FREIHERR VON 


works are: “Eben Bohan,” on Maimonides; “Biur | GELDERN: Austrian publicist ; born June 18, 
Millot ha- Higgayon,” on logic; “Sekel Tob » (Frank- 1812, at Düsseldorf; died Nov. 15, 1886, at Vienna: 


fort-on- the-Main, 1846), a criticism on Geiger’sedition | brother of Heinrich Heine. On completing his pre- 
of the “Kobez Ww ikkuhim”: “Derek Yesharah, oy | liminary education at Hamburg he studied at the 


the proper treatment of the Talmudical text by crit- | universities of Halle and Gottingen, He, first en- 
ies (“Bikkurim,” i. 96-103, Vienna, 1864), which is | gaged in agriculture, then in business, and then en- 
supposed to bc e introduction to a large work | tered the Austrian army, rising to the rank of first 
against irresponsible critics. In “Orient Xt: " 1845, lieutenant. In 1847 he founded in Vienna “Das 
No. 1, an article written by him precedes Jost's re- | Fremdeublatt," a periodical that became the official 
view of his * Teshubot be-Anshe Awen” organ of the Austrian Foreign Office, In 1867 the 


Order of the Iron Crown of the third class was con- 


BIBLIOGRAPSTY : Morais, Eminent. Israelites of the Nineteenth "as 
Century, pp. 126-130, Philadelphia, 1880; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- ferred upon Heine; and soon afterward he wa 
Mendes, p. 140, » Leipsic. 1891: Lippincott, Dictionary of | knighted. In 1870 he was elevated to the rank of 

lography, s.v., 3d ed., Philadelphia, 1901; Günzig. Toledot | «v.a, ; | ae ^" his 
Fabius Mieses, pp. 11-12, Cracow, 1890 (reprint from Freiherr," with the RESO Geldern, hi 
Ozar ha-Sifrut, iii). mother’s family name. 


H. R. P. Wr. One of his sons, Maximilian Heine, writes 


under the name of ^ Heldern," and is the author of 
the libretto to the operetta * Mirolan." 


Fremdenblatt, Nov. 16, 1886; Embden, Hein- 
Hamburg, 1892; Eisen- 
Q 


S, B. Ter. 


HEINE, HEINRICH (after baptism, Chris- 
tian Johann Heinrich Heine; among his fam- 
ily, Harry): German lyric poet and essayist; born 
4i Düsseldorf Dec. 18, 1797; died in Paris Feb. 17, 
1856; son of Samson Heine and Betty von Geldern. 
Though named after his father’s brother Hertz, he 
was chiefly influenced in his early days by his mother 
and her uncle, Simon von Geldern, a curious mix- 
ture of traveler, “ schnorr- 
er,” and adventurer. His 
father left his education 
to his mother, Betty von 
Geldern, who, touched by 
the new ideas of the French 
Revolution, and some- 
thing of a freethinker, had 
him educated in a desul- 
tory manner by equally 
freethinking Jesuits and 
French refugees. There is 
little evidence that he had 
any specifically Jewish ed- 
ucation, though he records 
in his “Memoirs” that he 
learned to conjugate the 
Hebrew verb “pakad.” 
As he also refers to the 
root “ katal," it is probable 
that he had to relearn He- 
brew later from Gesenius. 
The time of his youth 
was the most favorable the 
German Jews had seen, 
owing to the influence of 
Napoleon, and Heine was 
always conscious of, and 
grateful for, the Jewish 
emancipation due to him. 

At the age of seventeen, 
in 1815, he was sent to 
Frankfort to try his fortune in a banker’s office, 
where for the first time he became aware of the 
restrictions by which Jews were oppressed in the 
German cities. At first he could not bear it, and 
went back to Düsseldorf; the next year he went 
to Hamburg to enter the office of his uncle, Solomon 
Heine, who was becoming one of the chief merchants 
of thatcity. The office-work proving distasteful to 
him, he ventured to set up in business for himself 
in 1818, but failed. Meanwhile the most important 
influence upon his life came through his frustrated 
love for his cousin Amalie, which brought out some 
of the tenderest, and, when he was thwarted, some 
of the most cynical, strains of his muse. When 
Solomon Heine found that his daughter was likely 
to be entangled with her cousin, who had shown no 
capacity for business, a rigid embargo was put upon 
any intercourse between Heine and the young girl, 
who shortly afterward, in 1821, married J. Fried- 
länder of Absinthhein. Perhaps as a kind of com- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; nc - 
rich Heine's Familienleben, p. 69, 
berg, Das Geistige Wien, p. 197. 
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pensation, his uncle sent Heine in 1819 to study law 
at Bonn and afterward at Göttingen, whence he was 
rusticated; going next to Berlin, he 

Early came under the influence of the Hege- 
Influences. lians. Herehis first volume of poems 
appeared, and here for the first time he 

came in contact with real Jewish influences. He 
became a member of the circle around Rahel, and in 
the household of Veit became acquainted with 
Moser, Gans, Dr. Rosenheim, Daniel Lessmann, and 
Joseph Lehmann. He also visited the Mendels- 
sohns, and at Chamisso's louse became acquainted 
with Hitzig (Embden, “Family Life," pp. 44-47, 
New York, 1892). He came in touch with Zunz and 
his followers, and by them 
was drawn into the circle 
which was attempting to 
create Jewish science by 
the Verein für Cultur und 
Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums. When the “ Zeit- 
schrift" appeared, Heine 
complained of its German 
(* Briefe," ed. Karpeles, p. 


117). 
The chief influence, 
however, was exercised 


by Moses Moser, whom 
Heine somewhere calls a 
supplement to “Nathan 
the Wise.” They, with 
Ludwig Marcus and 
Emanuel Wolf, were in- 
spired by the idea of 
uniting modern culture 
and ancient Judaism, and 
Heine joined eagerly in 
their enthusiastie hopes, 
which were, however, des- 
tined soon to befrustrated. 
In the reaction many of 
the members of the Verein 
submitted to baptism, 
which at that time was the 
only key to an official ca- 
recrin Prussia. The effect 
on Heine was rather to divert his attention from 
Jewish matters to German literature, and from 1822 
to 1827 he produced a series of poems and sketches 
of travel which practically placed him at the head 
of German literature, culminating as they did in the 
“Buch der Lieder,” one of the most exquisite vol- 
umes of lyric verse produced by à German poet. 
Much, however, that he wrote was offensive to the 
bourgeois and the bureaucracy of Prussia, but the 
coarseness of the suggestions was often redeemed by 
the piquant style in which they were put forth, and 
his light shafts of satire managed to pierce the most 
pachydermatous of mortals. His wit was essentially 
Jewish, and was clearly derived from the Berlin cir- 
cles in which he had recently moved. It was while 
under their influence that he attempted his sole ef- 
fort at a romance in his “ Rabbi von Bacharach,” a 
historical romance of the Middle Ages dealing with 
the persecution of the Jews by the Crusaders; it 
was unfortunately left unfinished. 
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Meanwhile the question of a livelihood had forced 
him to take up the problem of his continued formal 
connection with the Jewish commu- 
His Con- nity. The example of Eduard Gans 
version.  hadshown him the hopelessness of ex- 
pecting an academic career for a pro- 
fessing Jew. Defiantly yet reluctantly he deter- 
mined on nominally changing his faith, and was 
received into the Protestant Church (June 98, 1825) 
as a preliminary to his LL.D. at Göttingen and to his 
career at the Prussian bar. He himself did not at- 
tempt to disguise the motives which led to this re- 
nunciation — ITe declared that he was “merely bap- 
tized, not converted." In writing to Moser he said: 
" From my way of thinking you can well imagine that baptism 
is an indifferent affair. I do not regard it as important even 
symbolically, and I shall devote myself all the more to the 
emancipation of the unhappy members of our race. Still I hold 
it as a disgrace and a stain upon my honor that in order to ob- 
tain an office In Prussia—in beloved Prussia—I should allow 
myself to be baptized.” 


Heine took a morbid pleasure in going to the tem- 
ple at Hamburg to listen to Dr. Salomon preaching 
against baptized Jews, He was soon to learn that 
his sacrifice—if it wasa sacrifice—was of little avail. 

“Iam hated alike by Jew and Christian," he wrote, Jan. 9. 
1826; “I regret very deeply that I had myself baptized. Ido 


not see that I have been the better for it since. On the con- 
trary, f have known nothing but misfortunes and mischanves,”’ 


Almost immediately after his baptism he published 
his “Buch Le Grand " (1827), which was so revolu- 
tionary in tone and apologetic toward Napoleon, 
then in the depth of disrepute, that he considered it 
wise to await publication in England. The climate 
and the Philistinism of the England of those days 
were both repulsive to him, and he soon returned to 
Hamburg to produce his masterpiece, “Buch der 
Lieder." Despairing of any government employ 
from Prussian officials, he went to Munich, but 
found all attempts vain after the antinomian display 
he had made in the “Buch Le Grand." He accord- 
ingly went to Italy, and further irritated public 
opinion by the loose descriptions of his Italian ad- 
ventures in his “Biider von Lucca." After his 
father's death he produced the third volume of 
his * Reiscbilder," the circulation of which was at 
once prohibited by the Prussian government, which 
showed clearly by this means its determination not 
to give him an official career. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 found him, therefore, prepared to aban- 
don his native land, and in May, 1881, he took up 
his permanent abode in Paris, where at that time his 
Jewish birth was rather an advantage than otherwise. 

The next eighteen years of his life were devoted 
in the main to a series of propagandist efforts which 
were Jewish in method if not in aim. Heine con- 
stantly strove to act the same part of mediator be- 
tween French and German culture as the Spanish 

Jews had acted between the Christians 

Mediator and Moors of Spain. In particular he 

Between collaborated with Ludwig Borne, 
France and though not in direct association with 

Germany. him, in the attempt to create an intel- 

| lectual party in Germany which would 
apply to German institutions and conceptions the 
freedom and force of French revolutionary ideas. 
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By this means the two helped to create tho party of 
“Young Germany ” in literature and politics, At 
the same time he attempted to render the profundi- 
ties of German thought accessible to the French 
public, and thus prepare the way for a closer sym- 
pathy between the minds of the two nations. Dur- 
ing all this time he wrote little, if anything, dealing 
with Jewish subjects. Iis associates in Paris Were 
by no meaus so exclusively Jewish as in Berlin and 
Hamburg: He was admitted to intimacy with 
Balzac, George Sand, Alfred de Musset, Alexandre 
Dumas, and, in fact, with all that was brilliant in 
French literature and art. Yet many of his most 
intimate friends were of the Jewish circle, Alexan- 
dre Weill, David d'Angers, A. Mels, A. Karpeles, 
the Oppenheims, the Friedlands, and to some extent 
the Paris Rothschilds, came into more or less inti- 
mate relations with him while he was able to go out 
into society. 

Both Heine and Borne were particularly suited for 
the function they performed in transportin g French 
ideas—or, rather, practical suggestions for carrying 
them out—to Germany, so rich in its own ideas, but 
hitherto with so little capacity for putting them into 
practise. As Jews, both were able to view the 
movements with acertain dispassionate detachment, 
and could disentangle the permanent from the tran- 
sitory element in current events, Heine, however, 
was no revolutionist In act. He trusted to the in- 
fluence of ideas rather than to any direct intermed- 
dling in political affairs. This caused disagreement 
between himself and Borne, who attacked him vir- 
ulently. Heine preserved silence during Bürne's 
life, but after his death wrote an analysis of Bérne’s 
weaknesses. The exploit did Heine no credit, and 
brought upon him a duel with one Strauss, an ad- 
mirer of Bórne. Fears for the result of a duel led 
Heine to legitimate his relations to Mathilde Mirat 
(1841). 

Heine supported himself partly by his literary 
efforts, partly by a pension from the French govern- 
ment, and to some extent by an allowance from his 
uncle Solomon Heine, which was continued after 
some bickerings by his cousin Charles, after Solo- 
mon’s death, with a promise that the allowance 
should be continued to Madame Heine after the 
poet's death. 

About 1847 Heine was seized by the illness that 
ultimately brought him to a comparatively carly 

grave. Whatever its nature, whether 

His softening of the spinal cord, muscular 

‘< Mattress atrophy, or locomotor ataxia, there 
Grave.” can te little doubt that his irregular 
life had led to his neuropathic condi- 

tion. After May, 1848, he never rose from his bed 
for over eight years, during which time, bravely 
bearing the most excruciating pain, he showed a 
heroic patience which redeemed in large measure 
the want of taste and dignity shown in his early 
attitude. His thoughts frequently turned back to 
the ereed of his youth, and he often gave pathetic 
recognition of his appreciation of the finer sides of 
Judaism and of the Jewish people. In his * Roman- 
zero” he gave what is still, perhaps, the most stri- 
king picture of Judah ha-Levi, derived doubtless 
from Michael Sachs's “ Religióse Poesie,” The more 


irreverent “ Disputation ” showed that he was just 
as irreverent in dealing with sacred Jewish subjects 
as his enemies accused him of being toward Christian- 
ity. In his 4 Prinzessin Sabbath? he enshrined for 
all time the sublimer sides of Jewish home-worship. 

It was while on his * mattress grave" that Heine 
gave utterance to his most penetrating comments on 
matters Jewish: 


nhe Jews may console themselves for having lost J erusalem, 
and the Temple, and the Ark of the Covenant, and the golden 
vessels, and the precious things of Solomon. Such a loss is 
merely insignificant in comparison with the Bible, the imperish- 
able treasure which they have rescued. If I do not err, jt was 
Mahomet who named the Jews ‘the People of the Book,’ a 
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the Jews. I have never spoken of them with sufficient rever- 
ence, and that, of a truth, on account of my Hellenic tempera- 
ment, which was opposed to Jewish asceticism. My preference 
for Hellas has since then decreased. I see now that the Greeks 
were merely handsome striplings. The Jews, however, have 
always been men, strenuous and full of power, not only at that 
time, but even at the present day, in spite of eighteen hundred 
years of persecutionand misery. I have since then learned to 
value them better, and, if every kind of pride of birth were 
nota foolish contradiction in a champion of revolution and 
democratic principles, the writer of these pages might be proud 
that his ancestors belonged to the noble House of Israel, that he 
isa descendant of those martyrs who have given to the world 
one God and a moral law, and have fought and suffered in all 
the battle-flelds of thought." 


That contrast between the Hellenic and the Hebraic 


HEINE MEMORIAL, NEW YORK. 
(From a photograph.) 


name which has remained theirs to the present day on the earth, 
and which is deeply characteristic. A book is their very father- 
land, their treasure, their governor, their bliss, and their bane. 
They live within the peaceful boundaries of 
On Bible this book. Here they exercise their inalien- 
and Jews. ablerights. Here they can neither be driven 
along nor despised. Here are they strong and 
worthy ofadmiration. Absorbed in the city of this book, they 
observed little of the changes which went on about them in the 
real world: nations arose and perished; states bloomed and 
disappeared ; revolutions stormed forth out of the soil; but they 
lay bowed down over their book and observed nothing of the 
Wild tumult of the times which passed over their heads." 


After a brilliant reference to Moses as a remarkable 
artist, since he created that masterwork * Israel," he 
continues: 

“As it was with the urtifleer, so was tit with his handiwork, 


influences in civilization was a favorite one with 
Heine, and led him on one occasion to refuse to con- 
sider Christians as essentially different from Jews, 
the slight difference between them being distin- 
guished by calling Christians * Nazarenes.” 


"Isay ‘Nazarene,’ in order to avoid the use of either ' Jew- 
ish? or ‘Christian,’ expressions which are for me synonymous, 
for I use them to characterize only a nature, not a religious be- 
lief. ‘Jewish’? and * Christian? are with me entirely synony- 

mous terms, as contrasted with the word * Hel- 
tí ellene” lenic, with which word I signify no definite 
and people, but a certain direction of spirit and 

Hebrew.” manner and intuition, the result of birth as 

well as education. In this relation I may say 
all men are either Hebrews with tendencies to asceticism and to 
excessive spiritualization and with a hatred of the plastic, or Hel- 
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lenes, with cheerful views of life, with a pride in self-develop- 
ment and a love of reality.” 


This conception was later on taken up by Matthew 
Arnold, and formed the basis of his theory of culture 
as stated in his “Culture and Anarchy.” Jt is prob- 
ably at the root of Heine’s argument for Jewish 
emancipation, which is mainly bused, as will be dis- 
cerned, on the claims of Jews to represent the relig- 
ious or Hebraic principle in civilization. 

“This emancipation will be granted, sooner or later, out of 
love of justice, out of prudence, out of necessity. Antipathy to 
the Jews has no longera religious ground with the upper classes, 
and it is transformed more into social spite against the over- 
powering might of capital, against the exploitation of the poor 
by the rich. Hatred of the Jews bas, indeed, another name 
with the people. As for the government, it has at last arrived 
at the intelligent view that the state is an organie body which 
can not attain perfect health so long as one of its limbs, were it 
only the little toe, is in inflammation. . . . Jewish disabilities are 
just corns on the feet of the German state. And did govern- 
ments but consider how horribly the spinal column of all re- 
ligions, the idea of deism itself, is threatened by the new doc- 
trmes—tfor the feud between science and faith will be no longer 
a tame skirmish, but soon a wild battle to the death—did gov- 
ernments consider this hidden necessity, they would be grateful 
that there are yet Jews in the world, that the ‘Swiss Guard of 
Deism,’ as the poet has called them, yet stands on its legs, that 

there exists still a ‘people of God.’ Instead of 
On Jewish endeavoring to make them abjure their faith 
Emancipa- by legislative penalties, they would rather en- 
tion. deavor to keep them therein by offering them 
rewards; they would buiid up their synagogues 
at the cost of the state on condition only that they make use of 
them, that the people outside: may know there fs yet some faith 
in the world. Abstain from spreading baptism among the Jews: 
that is merely water, and dries up rapidly. Rather encourage 
circumcision—that is. faith by incision in the flesh : in the spirit 
such incisions are no longer possible. Hasten on, hurry on, the 
emancipation, that it come not too late, and while Jews are yet 
to be found in the world who prefer tbe faith of their fathers to 
the welfare of their children.” 

Heine's high opinion of theethical value of Jewish 
history during the last two thousand years is ex- 
pressed in the following passages: 

“The Jews were the only individuals who preserved their 
spiritual freedom in the Christianization of Europe." 

" Jewish history is beautiful. but the later Jews injure the old, 
whom one would set far above the Greeksand Romans. I think 
if there were no more Jews, and it were known that a single 
example of this race existed anywhere, people would travel a 
hundred leagues to see him and tashake hands; and now people 
turn out of our way!” 

**The story of the later Jews is tragic: yet, if one wrote a 
tragedy on the subject, one would be laughed at—which is the 
most tragic reflection of all.” 

~“ The Jews have had highly civilized hearts in an unbroken 
tradition for two thousand years. I believe they acquire the 
culture of Europe so quickly because they have nothing to learn 
in the matter of feeling, and read only to gain knowledge." 

It was during his latter days that he gave utter- 
ance to that most profound of judgments on the 
Jewish character: 

" Jews, when they are good, are better, and, when they are 
bad. are worse, than Gentiles”; 
and the bitterest of all sayings about Judaism: 

“Judaism is not a religion; it is a misfortune.” 


In his last will he declared his belief in an Only 
God whose mercy he supplicates for his immortal 
soul. 

In considering Heine in his relations to Judaism, 
to which aspect of his career the present sketch has 
been confined, it must be recognized that his earlior 
training and environment did not tend to encour- 
age him to devote his great powers to the service of 
his race and religion. Except for the few years at 
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Derlin, he does not appear to have come under any 
specifically Jewish influence of a spiritual kind; yet 
the Berlin influence was deep enough to stamp his 
work with a Jewish note throughout his life. His 
wit and his pathos were essentially Jewish. His 
mental position as a Jew gave him that detachment 
from the larger currents of the time which enabled 
him to discern their course more clearly and impar- 
tially. His work as a journalist, while largely in. 
fluenced by French examples, was in a measure 
epoch-making in German-speaking countries, and 
he was followed by numbers of clever Jewish news- 
paper writers, who gave a tone to the feuilleton of 
central Europe which it retains at the present day. 
In almost all aspects of his prose work he was Jew- 
ish to the core; only in his verse was the individual 
note predominant. 

Heine’s Jewish birth has not been without influ- 
ence on his reputation even afterdeath. Fora long 
time historians of German literature refused to ad. 
mit his significance, owing in a large measure to 
Chauvinistic and religious prejudices. When an 
attempt was made in 1897 to erect a memorial to the 
poet in Düsseldorf, his native place, permission was 
refused by the government onthe ground of Heine’s 
anti-German utterances. The memorial that had 
been made for the purpose was accordingly offered 
to the municipality of New York, which has placed 
it on Mott avenue and 161st street. It is commonly 
known as the Heine or Lorelei Fountain. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. xi; G. Karpeles, Heinrich 

Heine und das Judenthum, Berlin, 1890; idem, Heinrich 

Heine: Aus Seinem Leben und aus Seiner Zeit, Berlin, 

1901; Matthew Arnold, Hssays on Criticism, Ist ed.. pp. 179- 

183; Lady Magnus, Jewish Portraits, pp. 82-56; G. Brandes, 

Hauptstromungen der Litteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts, 

vi.: Strodtmann, H. Heine's Leben und Werke, Berlin, 1873; 

D. Kaufmann, Aus Heinrich Heines Ahnensaal, Breslau. 

1896. See bibliography in the Memoir of W. Sharp, in the 

Great Writers series. 
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HEINE, MAXIMILIAN: German physician; 
youngest brother of Heinrich Heine; born at Düssel- 
dorf (1805 according to Embden; Strodtmann gives 
1807); died at Berlin Nov. 6, 1879. He was edu- 
cated at the gymnasia of Düsseldorf and Lüneburg 
and at the universities of Berlin and Munich, gradua- 
ting (M.D.)in 1829. In that year he joined the Rus- 
sian army as surgeon; he took part in General Die- 
bitsch's march over the Balkans in 1880, and in the 
suppression of the Polish uprising in 1882, Return- 
ing to Russia, he settled in St. Petersburg aud was 
appointed surgeon to the military school. Upon 
his resignation fron the army he received the title 
of “councilor of state.” 

With 'Phielmann and Knebel, Heine founded the 
" Medizinische Zeitung Russland’s,” a journal which 
appeared from 1844 to 1859, and which he edited. 
He is the author of: * Medico-Topographische Skizze 
von St. Petersburg," St. Petersburg, 1844; "Bei 
träge zur Gesch. der Orientalischen Pest,” 25. 1846 
(containing a description of the pest at Odessa); 
“Fragmente zur Gesch. der Medizin in Russia,” 70. 
1848; “Reisebriefe eines Arztes," b. 1858. Heine 
also wrote works of a more distinctively literary 
character, among them being: “ Skizze von Gretsch”; 
“Die Wunder des Ladoga Sees”; “Bilder aus der 
Türkei”; “Briefe von St. Petersburg”; * Gedichte." 
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These essays excited only a passing interest, and 
itle more can be said for his eagerly expected but 
sadly disappointing "Erinnerungen an Heinrich 
Heine und Beine Familie,” Berlin, 1868. 


> BLIOGRAPHY : Strodtmann, H. Heine’s Leben und Werke, 
perin, 1873; Hirsch, Bioy- Dex. Vienna, 1685; De hay, The 
amily Life of Heinrich Heine, from the original of Emb- 
den, New York, 1597. 
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HEINE, SOLOMON: German merchant and 
philanthropist; born in Hanover 1767; died in Ham- 
burg Dec. 26, 1844. Going to Hamburg when he was 
cixteen and practically penniless, by 1797 he had be- 
come one of the chief members of the banking firm 
of Heckscher & Co., with which he continued until 
1819, when he established an independent business 
which grew to be one of the most important bank- 
ing firms in Europe. He extended his operations 
far and wide, especially devoting himself to dealing 
inforeign Joans and stocks. Having his capital in so 
many different undertakings, he was not embarrassed 
by the crisis of 1825, nor even by the great fire at 
Hamburg in 1842, when he checked a panic by of- 
fering a million thalers on the loan market. Toward 
the loan for rebuilding the city, which amounted to 
39 000,000 thalers, he contributed no less than 8,000, - 
000; while he donated the insurance paid on hisown 
mansion, which had been burnt down, to the fund 
raised to repair the damage caused by the fire. He 
was a munificent contributor toward all Hamburg 
charities, and built a Jewish hospital still known by 
hisname. He was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
movement for the emancipation of the Jews, and 
left directions that any Jewish institution to which 
his heirs might contribute should be thrown open to 
all persons, without distinction of creed, when the 
Jews of Hamburg should be emancipated. 

He assisted his nephew, the poet, with a subven- 
tion of 6,000 francs per annum during his life in 
Paris, and left liim a legacy of 16,000 francs, though 
Solomon is reported to have died worth 30,000,000 
francs. His son Charles increased this fortune and 
left no less than 65,000,000 francs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Mendelssohn, S. Heine, Hamburg, 


1845; Allgemeine Deutsche Biog. 
S. J. 


HEINEFETTER, KLARA (Madame 
Stöckl): German singer; bom at Mayence Feb. 17, 
1816; died at Vienna Feb. 24, 1857. In 1829 she ac- 
companied her eldest sister, Sabine, to Paris, where 
the latter sang at the Italian opera with Sontag 
and Malibran. Malibran made a deep impression on 
Klara, who decided to devote her life to art. She 
remained another year at Paris with her sister, and 
as the latter, on the invitation (Nov., 1881) of Du- 
port, director of the Vienna Imperial Opera, went to 
ihe Austrian capital, Klara followed and obtained an 
engagement at the same theater. Her début as 
Agathe in Weber's * Freischütz " was so successful 
that she secured an engagement for three years. 

In 1836 she accepted the invitation of the director 
af the Royal Opera at Berlin, Count Spontini, to 
star. Spontini made every effort to keep her in 
Berlin, but she decided to sign a contract with the 
director of the Court Theater, Mannheim, to appear 
in that city. Thence she went to Budapest, where 
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she married (June 27, 1837) the well-known actor, 
Franz Stöckl of the Vienna Imperial Opera, at 
which theater, a short time afterward, she resumed 
her former position, singing in the operas of Gluck, 
Weber, Spontini, and Mozart. She starred in Buda- 
pest, Prague, Hamburg, and Hanover. Her Valen- 
tine in “Les Huguenots” provoked an indescribable 
enthusiasm, and the Queen of Hanover, who at- 
tended the play, sent the singer a valuable bracelet 
as a souvenir. In 1840 (June 19) she sang for the 
first time in London, as Jessonda, at St. James 
Theater, under the direction of Schumann, and her 
success was so great that she immediately obtained 
an engagement for the following year. In 1841 she 
sang at Drury Lane Theater for sixty-three evenings. 
In Oct., 1843, Mme. Stöckl visited her sister at 
Vienna; and then the Imperial Opera succeeded in 
concluding an engagement with her for three and a 
half years. During this time she made short starring 
tours to Budapest, Gratz, and Munich. Her great. 
est success was as Lucrezia in “Lucrezia Borgia,” 
then (Nov. 24, 1848) given for the first time in the 
German language. Donizetti, who was at the time 
on a visit to Vienna, was so impressed with Mme. 
Stóckl's performance that he decided to give his 
opera * Dom Sébastien," on which he was at work, 
to the Vienna Opera, on condition that Mme. Stóckl 
should sing the part of Zayda. The opera was pro- 
duced Feb. 6, 1845, under the personal direction of 
Donizetti; and this was the climax of the singer's 
career. Like her sister Sabine, Mme. Stóckl died 
insane. 

Her other sisters, Kathinka (born 1820; died 
Dec. 20, 1858), Fatima, Eva, and Nanette, were 
also singers of no little importance. Kathinka made 
her début in 1840 at Paris; went in 1842 to Brussels; 
returned in 1850 to Paris; starred at Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and Budapest; and finally settled at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jlidischer Plutarch, 1848, ii. 76-85; Meyers 

Konversations-Lextkon. g 


HEINEFETTER, SABINE: German soprano 
opera-singer; born Aug. 19, 1809, at Mayence; died 
insane Feb. 18, 1872, at Illenau, Baden. Beginning 
life as a strolling harpist, she was noticed by a 
Frankfort musician, who instructed her in music. 
She afterward (1829) studied under Spohr at Cassel, 
and under Tadolini in Paris. In 1829 she sang at 
the Paris Italian opera with Sontag and Malibran, 
and in 1835 accepted an engagement at the Dresden 
court theater. Her success in Berlin, Vienna, Milan, 
and other cities was remarkable, her chief róles be- 
ing Romeo, Anna Bolena, Norma, and Rosine. In 
1844 she appeared for the last time at Frankfort. In 
1958 she married a French merchant, Marquet, in 
Marseilles, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians: Jüdischer 
Plutarch, ii. 76-85; Meyers Konversations- Lexikon. 


HEINEMANN, HEINRICH: German actor; 
born at Bischofsburg, East Prussia, Sept. 15, 1842. 
After graduating from the Friedrich- Wilhelm gym- 
nasium, Berlin, he went on the stage, making his 
début in Breslau in 1864. After a short stay at 
Flensburg he acted in Königsberg (1865-65), Würz- 
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burg (1867-69), Breslau (1869-71), Vienna (1872-74), 
and Breslau (1874-78). Since 1878 he has been en- 
gaged at the Court Theater at Brunswick. 

Heinemann plays principally serious and comic 
character rôles, e.g., Malvolio, Zettel, Vansen, Thimo- 
teus Bloom, Bolzau, Der Geizige, and Der FEingebildete 
Kranke. He has also been very successful as a play- 
wright, more than thirty plays having been written 
by him. Among theseare: * Der Schriftstellertag ” ; 
“Herr und Frau Doktor”; “Auf Glatter Bahn ae 
" Die Zeisige"; “Das Tügliche Brot”; “Die Letzte 
Lüge”; and “Echo.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. 

S. F. T. H. 

HEINEMANN, JEREMIAH: German au- 
thor; born at Sandersleben July 90, 1778; died in 
Berlin Oct. 16, 1855; son of Rabbi Joachim Heine- 
mann. In 1808 he was appointed secular member 
of the consistory of Westphalia. On the dissolution 
of that body he acted in Berlin as inspector of a 
teachers' seminary, which had but a short existence, 
afterward he became the principal of a school, and 
finally devoted himself entirely to literary work. 

From 1817 he published * Jedidja," a “ religious, 
moral, and pedagogical periodical,” of which eight 
volumes were issued (Berlin and Leipsic) up to 1881, 
and which subsequently appeared as * Neue Folge” 
(Berlin, 1833), and still later under the title “ All- 
gemeines Archiv des Judenthums: Zeitschrift für 
Religion, Kultus, Geschichte, und Literatur” (Berlin, 
1842-48). 

Of Heinemann’s works the following may be 
mentioned: “ Katechismus der Jüdischen Religion,” 
Rödelheim, 1812; “Grundlehren der Religion der 
Israeliten,” Berlin, 1818; "Leitfaden zum Unter- 
richte in der Religion der Israeliten,” čb. 1819; “ Al- 
manach für die Israelitische J ugend,” čb. 1818-20; 
"Taschenbücher zur Belehrung der Jugend,” ib, 
1818-20, Heinemann developed, besides, great ac- 
tivity as translator of the liturgy and of some parts 
of the Bible. Thus he prepared a new edition of 
the Pentateuch, with Moses Mendelssohn’s trans- 
lation and a brief commentary of his own, “ Bi'ur la- 
Talmid" (čb. 1831-33); “Der Prophet Jesaia," a 
German translation of Isaiah, with a commentary 
(tb. 1842); a new edition of the festival prayers, with 
a German translation by Moses Pappenheimer and 
others (Leipsie, 1840-41); and compiled a prayer- 
book for the use of women in the synagogue (tò. 
1838), to which he added a “ Hebriiisch-Deutsches 
Kursorisehes und  Alphabetisches Wörterbuch ” 
(1839-40). 

Not without value is his “ Sammlungen der die 
Religióse und Bürgerliche Verfassung der Juden in 
den Preussischen Staaten Betreffenden Gesetze, Ver- 
ordnungen, Gutachten, Berichte und Erkenntnisse " 
(Berlin, 1821-28; Glogau, 1881; Derlin, 1835). 

His brother, Moses Heinemann, published a 
translation of Kohelet, with a grammatico-exegetical 
commentary (Berlin, 1831), and compiled, under the 
title “ Die Betende Jüdin," a collection of prayers for 
women (20. 1839). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek J'üdischer Kanzel- 
redner, i. 411; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 373 et seq. - 
S M. K. 


HEIR. See INHERITANCE. 


HEITLER, MORITZ: Austrian physician; 
born at Korompa, Hungary, March 21, 1847. He 
was educated at the gymnasia at Hódmezö-Vásár. 
hely and Szegedin, and at the University of Vienna 
(M.D. 1871). From 1871 to 1876 he was assistant 
physician at the Allgemeine Krankenhaus at Vien. 
na; he became privat-docent at Vienna University 
in 1876, and professor in 1898. r 

Heitler wrote the following articles: “Tistoig. 
gische Studien über Genuine Croupóse Pneumonie,” 
in " Medizinische Jahrbücher," 1874; “Ueber Rela- 
tive Schliessungsunfühigkeit der Herzklappen " 
(1850), "Ueber Akute IIerzerweiterung " (1882), 
“Ueber Primäre Interstitielle Pneumonie ” (1884), 
and “Zur Klinik des Icterus Catarrhalis ? (1887), in 
“ Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift” ; “Ueber die 
Thermischen und Mechanischen Einflüsse auf den 
Tonus des Herzmuskels,” in “Centralblatt fiir die 
Gesammte Therapic,” 1894; “ Arhythmie Durch 
Reizung des Pericardiums,” in “Wiener Klinische 
Wochenschrift,” 1898; “ Ueber Reflectorische Pulser- 
regung,” in “Centralblatt für Innere Medicin,” 
1901; etc. He also wrote “Ovid’s Verbannung,” 
Vienna, 1898. 

S. F. T. H. 

HEKAL. See ARK OF THE Law; TEMPLE. 

HERAL HA-‘IBRIYYAH. Sce PERIODICALS. 


HEKALOT RABBATI; HEKALOT ZU- 
TARTI: Two mystic writings attributed to Ish- 
mael ben Elisha; indiscriminately referred to by 
the various names of “Sefer Hekalot,” “ Pirke Heka- 
lot,” *Pirke Rabbi Yishmacl,” “Pirke Merkabah,” 
“Ma‘aseh Merkabah,” “Hilkot Merkabah.” They 
are also quoted as the “Book of Enoch,” and con- 
tain material found in’ that old apocry phon. 
They are based upon the remnants of the apocalyp- 
tic books of the mystic Essenes (see APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE; ESsSCHATOLOGY; EssaNts) found in 
Mishnah (Hag. ii. 1) and Talmud. They originated, 
according to Hai Gaon (“ Teshubot," No. 1), among 
the mysties of the geonic period known as the 
“ Yorede Merkabah " (riders in the heavenly chariot), 
who, by asceticism and prayer, entered a state of 
ecstasy in which the heavens opened before them 
and disclosed their mysteries. "These mysteries, und 
the means by which the “Merkabah-ride” can be 
achieved, are described in the * Hekalot Rabbati,” of 
which thirty fragments have survived. It is not 
clear as yet what distinguishes the “Hekalot Zu- 
tarti” from the * Hekalot Rabbati,” as the former is 
known only through quotations by Hai Gaon and 
others. 

The "Hekalot Rabbati" begins with praises of 
those found worthy to see the * Chariot-Throne " 
(13210n mas). Nothing that happens or that 
is about to happen in the world is concealed from 
them. As the goldsmith distinguishes between 
precious and base metals, so can the Merkabah-riders 
distinguish between the pious and the wicked. Any 
wrong done them is severely punished. They are 
so exalted that they may not stand up before any 
save a king, a high priest, or the Sanhedrin. This 
is followed by a description of the Chariot-Throne 
and the terrors which the sight of it inspires, so that 
even the myriads of angels, who have it before their 
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eyes continually, are sometimes seized with an ec- 
static trembling. Next comesa chapter on the mar- 

tyrs during the persecutions of the 
Contents of Roman emperor Lupinus (Hadrian ?), 
«Hekalot." among whom were the Merkabah-ri- 

ders Akiba, Nehunya ben ha-Kanak, 
and Ishmael ben Elisha, the supposititious author of 
the work. - This is follo wed by an enumeration of the 
angels, and of the formulas by which they can be in- 
yoked. A description of the seven heavenly halls 
(* hekalot ") follows. Each hallis guarded by eight 
angels, whose names the author derives from activi- 
tiesassociated with the name of Ged ; for instance, Ma- 
takel (* Gracious God”), Baradel (“Hail God”). The 
door of the seventh hall is guarded by terrible war- 
Hors with drawn swords, whose eyes send forth stars 
of fire, and from whose mouths issues burning coal; 
there are also guards who ride on terrible horses, 
horses of blood and of hail, which consume rivers of 
fire. 

The seeker of the mysterious Chariot-Throne gains 
these halls by formulas which have the virtue of 
compelling the angels to grant him admission. 
METATRON serves him as guide. 'To undertake the 
perilous Merkabah-ride one must possess all relig- 
‘ous knowledge, observe all the commandments and 
precepts, and. fast frequently. To enter the state 
of ecstasy in which the Merkabah-ride is taken, one 
must remain motionless, with the head between the 
knees, absorbed in contemplation, and murmuring 
prayers and hymns. The last chapters contain 
hymns of praise (each closing with the refrain 
“Thrice Holy!?); a conversation between God, 
Isracl, and the angels about the mysteries, initiation 
‘nto which confers instant wisdom; and an explana- 
tion of the mysteries of certain prayers and charms. 

The *Hekalot Rabbati,” like the Surur KOMAN, 
the Book of Enoch, and other mystic writings of 
the geonie period, with which it is closely con- 
nected, contributed very little to the speculative 

system of the Cabala. It exercised, 
Influence. however, a great influence on the de- 

velopment of liturgical poetry, the 
Kedushah hymns being modeled upon the views 
found in this work. Eleazar Kalir is believed to 
have used it in the composition of the * Yozarot” 
for “Shabbat Shekalim." "The *IHekalot Rabbati " 
was published, with additions by J oseph Gikatilla, 
under the title * Dirke Hekalot " (Venice, 1601; re- 
printed at Cracow, 1648, in the collection “ Arze 
Lebanon?) It was republished, without Gikatilla’s 
additions, by Jellinek (“B. H.” ii. 41 e£ seg., iii. 91 
ef seg), and by Wertheimer in à separate edition, 
with some variations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Jellinek, Deitrüge zur Gesch. der Kabbala, 

ii. 61; idem, B. H. ii. lo et seq. iii. 15 et seq.: Zunz, 

G. V. p. 167; Ginsburg, The Kabbalah. p. 103, London, 


1865; Bloch, in Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Littera- 
tur, iii. 825; idem, in Monatsschrift,1898, pp. 18 et seq.; S. 


Karppe, Etude sur Origine et la Nature du Zohar, pp. 105 
et seg., Paris, 1901; Gritz, Gesch. v. 193. 
K. I. Bn. 


HEKDESH (Bet Hekdesh la-‘Aniyim: lit. 
“house consecrated to the needy”): Hebrew name 
for an asylum or a hospital; found in many medi- 
eval Jewish documents (see CHARITY; Jew. Excxc. 
v. Tl, s», Eeyrr; and comp. Bédarride, “ Les Juifs 
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en France," p. 187). Its origin goes back to pre- 
Christian times (see Kohler in * Berliner Festschrift," 


1903, p. 201; Isaac Lampronti in “ Pahad Yizhak," 


s.v. won mya and wpm). See HOSPITAL. 
A. 


K. 


HEKSCHER, EPHRAIM BEN SAMUEL 
SANVEL: President of the Jewish congregation 
at Altona at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was theauthor of: “Dibre Hakamim we- 
Hidotam," giving the sources and interpretations of 
many rabbinical Jaws (Altona, 1748); “ Adne Faz,” 
responsa on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, especially on Orah 
Hayyim (ib. 1748); “ Liwyat Hen," novelle on the 
Talmud (part 1, i». 1732; part 2, edited by his son 
Issachar, 20. 1748). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 876; Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. col. 903. 
D. S. Man. 


HELA. See Era. 


HELAM (non, nxon) : A place east of the JOT- 
dan where the Syrians under Hadarezer were de- 
feated by David (II Sam. x. 16, 17). The Vulgate, 
following Aquila, and in consideration of the differ- 
ent spellings of the name in the two verses, ren- 
ders pow “their army.” Helam may be identified 
with the Alamatha of Ptolemy, on the west of the 
Euphrates and near Nicephorium. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HELBO: Amora who fiourished about the end of 
the third century, and who is frequently mentioned 
in both Talmuds. It seems that Helbo was at first 
in Babylon, where he studied under Huna, the head 
of the Academy of Sura, and that, like the other 
Babylonian amoraim, he was called “Rab” (Ned. 
40a). Later he settled in Palestine, where he was 
ordained rabbi. He is mentioned as having spoken 
in the names of Abdima of Haifa (Yer. Ber. iv. 4) 
and of Hama b. 'Ukba ( Yer. Meg. ii. 3). In Palestine 
he consulted on halakic matters R. Isaac Nappaha 
(Git. 60a) and R. Samuel b. Nahmani (B. B. 123a). 
Helbo handed down a large number of haggadic 
sayings of Samuel b. Nahmani. Helbo is mentioned 
in the Talmud as a teacher of ethics, his sayings 
being delivered in the name of Huna. Among 
them may be quoted: "He who goes out of the 
synagogue must not take long steps”; “One 
should pay great attention to the Minhah prayer”; 
“He who enjoys the banquet of a bridegroom 
without gladdening the latter commits a five- 


fold sin” (Ber. 6b); “He who sees a torn scroll of 


the Pentatcuch must rend his garment in two places " 
(M. K. 26a). Helbo also said, in the name of ‘Ula, 
that he who sees the ruined cities of Judah must 
recite Isaiah lxiv. 9-10. In Gen. R. xlii., in the 
name of R. Eleazar, Helbo is mentioned as a tradi- 
tioníst with R. Berechiah and R. Àmmi. A Hel- 
bo b. Hilfa b. Samkai is also mentioned (Gen. R. 
li.), who may be identical with the subject of this 
topic. Yer. Ber. vii. 1 contains a reference to a R. 
Helbo b. Hanan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Zaeuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski; 
Jehiel Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 


iii. 54-63. 
E. C. M. SEL. 
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HELD, ANNA: French comedienne; born 
Sept. 19, 1880, in Paris; educated at Fontainebleau. 
Her début was madein * Miss Helyett? atthe Folies 
Manguy, Paris, Sept. 19, 1895. Since then she has 
appeared in many plays, her most successful parts 
having been Mue. Mars in Jean Richepin's “Mam’- 
selle Napoleon," and Phe Little Duchess in the com- 
edy of that name, with which she made a starring 
tour of the United States in 1903. In 1902 she mar- 
ried Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., of Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Private sources: in Who's Who in Ameriea. 
1903, different dates for her birth and début are given. 


A. A. P. 


HELDAI (bn): 1. Captain of the service of 
the Temple for the twelfth month in the time of 
David; a native of Netophah and a descendant of 
Othniel (I Chron. xxvii. 15) In the parallel list in 
I Chron. xi. 30 his name is given as “Heled.” 9. 
One of those who returned from captivity with Ze- 
rubbabel, and who, with others, gave Zechariah gold 
and silver for the making of crowns as memorials 
(Zech. vi. 10-14). In verse 14 the name is changed 
to "Helem"; the Peshitta gives “Holdai” and 


* Huldai." 
E, G. H, M. SEL. 


HELENA: Queen of Adiabene, wife of Mono- 
baz I., and mother of Monobaz II. ; died about 56 c.x. 
Her name and the fact that she was her husband's sis- 


ter (Josephus, “ Ant." xx. 2, § 1) show that she was 
of Greek origin. She became a convert to Judaism 


about the year 80. She was noted for her generos- 
ity; during a famine at Jerusalem she sent to Alex- 
andria for corn and to Cyprus for dried figs for 
distribution among the sufferers from the famine 
(Josephus, é.c. § 5). In the Talmud, however (B. B. 
lia), this is laid to the credit of Monobaz II. ; and 
though Brüll (* Jahrb." i. 76) regards the reference 
to Monobaz as indicating the dynasty, still Rashi 
maintains the simpler explanation—that Monobaz 
himself is meant. The Talmud speaks also of im- 
portant presents which the queen gave to the Tem ple 
at Jerusalem (Yoma 37a): “Helena had a golden can- 
dlestick [nwn] made over the door of the Temple,” 
to which statement is added (4. 87b; Tosef. 82) 
that when the sun rose its rays were reflected from 
the candlestick and everybody knew that it was the 
time for reading the Shema‘. She also made a 
golden plate on which was written the passage of 
the Pentateuch (Num. v. 19-22) which the high 
priest read when a wife suspected of infidelity was 
brought before him (Yoma é.c.). In Yer. Yoma iii. 
8 the candlestick and the plate are confused. The 
strictness with which she observed the Jewish law 
is thus instanced in the Talmud: “Her son [Iza- 
tes] having gone to war, Helena made a vow that 
if he should return safe, she would become a 
Nazarite for the space of seven years. She ful- 
filled her vow, and at the end of seven years went 
to Palestine. The Hillelites told her that she must 
observe her vow anew, and she therefore lived as a 
Nazarite for seven more years. At the end of the 
second seven years she became impure, and she had 
to repeat her Nazariteship, thus being a Nazarite 
for twenty-one years. R. Judah said she was a Naz- 
arite for fourteen years. only ” (Nazir 19b). “R. Ju- 
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dal said: ‘The booth [erected for the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles] of Queen Helena in Lydda was higher 
than twenty ells, The rabbis used to go in and 
out and make no remark about it’” (Suk. 2b). 
When Helena died Monobaz II. caused her ro. 
mains to be removed to Jerusalem, where they were 
buried in the pyramidal tomb which she had con- 
structed during her lifetime, three stadia north af 

Jerusalem (comp. Eusebius, "Hist. Eccl? i, ch. 

12). The catacombs are now called the “ Tombs of 

the Kings." A sarcophagus with the inscription 

snay 1s, in Hebrew and Syriac, found some years 
ago, is supposed to be that of Helena (*C. I. S" jj 

150). See ADIABENK. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant: xx. 4, $ 3; Brüs Jahrb. |. 
10-18; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 403-406, 414; Schürer, Gesch. 
3d ed., iii. 119-122. 

G. M. SEL. 


HELEZ (yon): 1. One of David's thirty guards, 
and captain forthe seventh month of the service 
of the Temple; an fphraimite (II Sam. xxiii. 26. 
I Chron. xi. 27, xxvii. 10). In the first passage he is 
called “the Paltite," in the last two “the Pelonite.” 
Kennicott (* Dissertation,” pp. 188 et seq.) thinks the 
latter the correct form. 2. A man of Judah, and a 
descendant of the family of Hezron (I Chron. ii. 39). 

E. G. H. M. Sen. 


HELICON: Court fool, and a favorite of the 
Roman emperor Caligula (87-41); an Egyptian by 


birth. He appears to have been especially fond of 
deriding the Jews. With APELLES OF ASCALON he 


helped bring about the failure of the embassy of 
Alexandrian Jews to Caligula, headed by Philo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Griitz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 340. 
J. M. SEL. 


HELIN, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB MOSES: 
German rabbi; lived in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Helin was on his father'ssidea great- 
grandson of Solomon Luria, and was chief rabbi of 
Warta (Poland)and Glogau. During his stay at Vi- 
enna, Helin wrote: *Zera' Abraham,” a commentary 
on the Midrash Rabbah, published with the text by 
his son Joseph, Amsterdam, 1725; “Hiddushim,” 
novellz on the Haggadah of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
printed with the * Yefch Mar'eh," zb. 1797. He also 
edited his father’s * Yede Mosheh,” a commentary 
to the Midrash Rabbah, to which headded a preface 
and notes (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1705). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 131. 
D. M. SEL. 


HELIN, JACOB MOSES BEN ABRAHAM 
ASHKENAZI: Polish Talmudist; born about 
1625; died about 1700. He studied at Lublin un- 
der R. Naphtali ha-Kohen and R. Heshel, and was 
the son-in-law of Löb Heller, rabbi of Satanow. 
Helin was the author of “Yede Mosheh,” a com- 
mentary with critical notes on Midrash Rabbah, 
indicating the Talmudical sources from which the 
legends are taken, published by his son Abraham 
with a preface and notes (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1705; 2d ed., 1718; now printed in all the editions 
of the Midrash). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, ii. 59b ; Steinschnel- 


der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1914. 
H. R. B. Fn. 
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HELIODORUS: Treasurer or, according to II 
Mace. iii.7, R. V., chancellor of Seleucus IV., Philo- 
pator. At the instigation of Apollonius, Seleucus 
sent Heliodorus to Jerusalem to seize the treasure of 
the Temple. The high priest Onias resisted him, 
pleading that the money in the treasury was reserved 
for widows and orphans; but Heliodorus forced his 
way into the Temple. There he was stopped by 
the apparition of a horseman charging upon him, 
while two young men scourged him pitilessly. 
Heliodorus was carried out of the Temple insensible; 
and only by the offering of the high priest was he 
restored to consciousness. Heliodorus therefore left 
the treasure untouched, and returned to Seleucus 
with an account of his experience. Questioned by 
him as to whom he should next send to Jerusalem 
for the treasure, Heliodorus advised him to send his 
worst enemy, the enemy whose destruction he most 
desired (II Mace. iii. 7-iv. 1). 

In IV Macc. iv. 1-15 substantially the same ad- 
venture is reported, with Apollonius in the place of 
Heliodorus. Appian (“De Rebus Syriacis,” p. 45) 
states that in 175 B.C. Seleucus was murdered by 
Heliodorus, one of his courtiers (rig ràv Tepe THY àvÀ3Vv), 
who attempted to seize the Syrian crown. It can 
not be said with certainty that this was the same 


Heliodorus. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


— 


HELIOPOLIS (ON): Egyptian city, whence 


came Poti-pherah, Joseph's father-in-law (Gen. xl. 
45,50; xlvi. 20). lt is mentioned also in Ezek. xxx. 
17, where the punctuation ns. A wen, is to be cor- 
rected to fiw, On. The versions render * Heliopo- 
lis" in all cases ‘‘Heliupolis.” An addition in the 
Septuagint (Ex. i. 11) mentions Heliopolis among 
the cities built by the Israelites. "The inscriptions, 


however, show that it was perhaps the most an- . 


cient of all Egyptian cities— certainly the most 
sacred about 9000 s.c. Its god, Atumu (Etóm), was 
then the most prominent of the many forms under 
which the sun-god appeared in Egypt (being iden- 
tified especially with the setting sun), so that the 
city bore the name “house of the sun ? (comp. the 
Greek “Heliopolis” and the equivalent Hebrew 
“Beth-shemesh ?; Jer. xliii. 18 [doubted by Winck- 
ler, *Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen," p. 180, 
who considers * Beth " as an erroneous repetition of 
the final syllable of the word “mazzebot " |). 

It is remarkable that sanctity is still attached to 
the sacred well and tree among the insignificant 
ruins near Matariyyah, a few miles north of Cairo, 
which are protected by Christianization of the old 
myths (whence the place bad the earlier Arabic name 
“(Ain al-Shams " [fountain of the sun]). The tem- 
ples, of which only one obelisk from the twelfth 
dynasty has been preserved, were famous for their 
size and beauty, as were the priesthood for their 
learning, for which they were praised by Herodotus. 
A trace of this respect may possibly be found in the 
Biblical mention of Joseph’s Egyptian relatives. 
Politically, the city was never of importance, al- 
though it was the capital of the thirteenth nome of 
Lower Egypt. Its position near the caravan road 
from Syria seems to have given it great commercial 
importance; hence the. numerous Jewish settlements 
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in and around it, among which were Castra and Vi- 
cus Judzorum. Italready had Canaanitish quarters 
about 1200 B.c. Therefore the Septuagint consid- 
ered it as a Jewish place (see above); Juba, in Pliny, 
vi. 177,as Arabic. During the Roman period it di- 
minished rapidly in population and importance; the 
Arabs found it deserted. 

The hieroglyphic form is “’-n-w’’; the Biblical 
pronunciation is attested also by the Assyrian “Unu” 
(Delitzsch, “ Wo Lag das Paradies?" p. 818, where 
the identity is, however, disputed; comp. also “0. I. 
S.” 109a, 2, for mention in a Phenician inscription). 

J. W. M. M. 


HELKATH HAZZURIM (nwnnpbn): Name 


of the place where the combat between Joab’s and - 


Abner's men took place, in which all on both sides 
were slain (11 Sam. ii. 16). It appears from the pas- 
sage that the name means “the field of the sword- 
edges.” The Septuagint translates “ the field of those 
who lay in wait,” reading DYN, a form accepted 
by several of the modern critics. Thenius reads 
Daya (“the field of the adversaries”). 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 
HELEIAS. See ANANIAS, Son oF Ontas IV. 
HELL. See GEHENNA. 


HELLENISM (fron éAAmifew, “to speak 
Greek,” or “to make Greek ”): Word used to express 


the assimilation, especially by the Jews, of Greek 
speech, manners, and culture, from the fourth century 
B.C. through the first centuries of the common era. 


Post-exilic Judaism was largely recruited from those 
returned exiles who regarded it as their chief task to 
preserve their religion uncontaminated, a task that 
required the strict separation of the congregation 
both from all foreign peoples (Ezra x. 11; Neh. ix. 
2)and from the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine who 
did not strictly observe the Law (Ezra vi. 22; Neh. 
x. 99). This separation was especially difficult to 
maintain when the victorious campaign of Alexan- 
der the Great had linked the East tothe West. The 
victory was not simply a political one. Its spiritual 
influence was much greater. The Greek language 
became a common language for nearer Asia, and 
with the language went Greek culture, Greek art, 
and Greek thought. The influence thus exerted did 
not entirely drive out the local languages or the 
local civilization. The Hellenic spirit was itself 
profoundly modified by contact with the Orient; 
and out of the mingling of the two there arose a 
pseudo-Greek culture which was often different in 
spirit from the true culture of Hellas. 

Except in Egypt, Hellenic influence was nowhere 
stronger than on the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Greek cities arose there in continuation, or 
in place, of the older Semitic foundations, and 
gradually changed the aspect of the country. Such 
cities were Raphia, Gaza, Ascalon, Azotus, Jabneh, 
Jaffa, Cæsarea, Dor, and Ptolemais. It was espe- 
cially in eastern Palestine that Hellenism took a firm 
hold, and the cities of the Decapolis (which seems 
also to have included Damascus) were the centers of 
Greek influence. This influence extended in later 
times over the whole of the district east of the Jor- 
dan and of the Sea of Gennesaret, especially in 


Hellenism 


Trachonitis, Batansea, and Auranitis. "The cities in 
western Palestine were not excepted. Samaria and 
Panias were at an early time settled 
by Macedonian colonists. The names 
of places were Hellenized: * Rabbath- 
Ammon” to “Philadelphia”; “ Ar- 
moab” to “Ariopolis”; “Akko” to 
“ Ptolemais.” The same occurred with personal 
names: “Honi” became “Menelaus”: “Joshua” 
became “Jason” or “Jesus.” The Hellenic influ- 
ence pervaded everything, and even in the very 
strongholds of Judaism it modified the organization 
of the state, the laws, and public affairs, art, science, 
and industry, affecting even the ordinary things of 
life and the common associations of the people. 

A glance at the classes of Greek words which 
found their way into the Hebrew and the Jewish- 
Aramaic of the period, as compiled by I. Low (in S. 
Krauss, * Lehnwórter," pp. 623 et seg.), Shows this 
with great clearness. The Hellenists were not con- 
fined to the aristocratic class, but were found in all 
strata of Jewish society (Wellhausen, “I, J. G.” p. 
194), though the aristocrats naturally profited more 
from the good-will of Hellenistic rulers than did 
other classes, The Jews thus became sharers in a 
world-culture if not in a world-empire. It was a 
denationalizing influence from the strictly Jewish 
point of view; this was the principal reason for the 
dislike which many Jewish teachers felt for things 
Hellenic. In addition to this, Hellenism in its East- 
ern dress was not always the Hellenism of Greece 
proper. It was in some respects a bastard culture. 
It led its new votaries to the highest flights of phi- 
losophy; but through the allegorical explanations 
which, coming from Stoicism, were applied to the 
Bible, especially in Alexandria, a real danger men- 
aced the development of Jewish life and thought, 
the danger of ANTINOMIANISM (see Jew. ENCYC. i. 
630). By the introduction of Grecian art a door 
was opened to debauchery and riotous living; and 
though Judaism was hardly menaced by the intro- 
duction of direct idolatry, the connection of this 
culture with sublimated Greek polytheism became 
à real danger to the Jewish religion. This well- 
grounded fear inspired the rise of the Hasidæans and 
explains the change of sentiment on the part of the 
Rabbis toward the use of the Greek language (see 
GREEK LANGUAGE AND THE Jews). For this reason 
the Hellenists are called vioù rapávopoi (* wicked 
men”; I Macc. i. 11), or dvdpec voot Kar åoefeiç 
(“wicked and ungodly men”; db. vii, 5). By some 
they are supposed to be referred to in Ps. i. (* sin- 
ners,” “scoffers”) and cxix. (“men of pride”); in 
Dan. xii. 10 (“the wicked ”; comp. xi. 14, 82). 

How carly traces of Hellenism are to be found in 
Jewish literature can not be ascertained. It has been 
supposed by some that such traces are to be seen in 
Prov. viii., where Wisdom is described as the artist 
or master workman who, fashioned by God before 
the world, was ever by Him in His creative work 
(Montefiore, “ Hibbert Lectures,” 1892, p. 380); by 
others, that some of the universalist passages in 
Isaiah were inspired in this period; and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes has been suspected of containing Stoic 
and Epicurean doctrines, and even references to 
the teachings of Heraclitus. But these theories are 
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open to much doubt; the influence of Greek philos. 
ophy and thought came in later. Jt is seen in Some 
of the Apocrypha and in the writings of the Hel- 
lenistic Jews in Egypt (Cheyne, “ Origin and Relig. 
ious Contents of the Psalter,” pp. 423 et seg.). The 
Greek words in Daniel prove nothing, as that 
book is generally conceded to be of Maccabean 
origin. 

The work commenced by Alexander the Great 
was furthered by the first Ptolemies and Seleucids, | 
who treated their Jewish subjects with much benev. 
olence, though even at this time the high priest 
Onias IIL fought bravely against the introduction 

of Hellenism. But the high-priestly 


Reaction family was divided owing to the in- 
Against trigues of the Tobiads, especially of 
Hellenic Joseph; and the high priests, instead 
Influence. ofdefending their patrimon y, degraded 


it. Of sucha kind were Menelausand 
Jason, the latter of whom is said to have sent con- 
tributions to Hercules’ games at Tyre, and to have 
built an arena in Jerusalem, which the priests were 
wont to frequent in place of the Temple (II Macc. 
iv. 18, 19). "The introduction of the Greek games 
was peculiarly offensive to the religious party, noi 
only because of the levity connected therewith, 
but also because Jewish participants were under 
the necessity of concealing the signs of their or. 
igin. This Hellenization might have gone much 
further had not Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to 
substitute pagan worship for Jewish, By so doing he 
brought on the Maccabean revolt, which bade fair 
to sweep the new influence off the field. Ithad, how- 
ever, entered too deeply into the flesh to be entirely 
eradicated, though the newly aroused spirit proved 
an efficient control. There were still high priests 
who headed the Hellenist party. Such a one was 
Alcimus, who went to Jerusalem with Bacchides, at 
the head of the Syrian army sent by King Deme- 
trius. Greek legends on Jewish coins became the 
rule after the days of Herod; specimens exist which 
date back even to the time of Alexandra Salome. The 
Hasmoneans Aristobulus and John Hyrcanus leaned 
also to the Hellenists. Butit was especially with the 
advent of the Idumean Herod and his dynasty that 
Hellenism once more threatened to overwhelm Jew- 
ish culture. Herod’s theater, his amphitheater, his 
hippodrome, and his palace, though such buildings 
existed also in Jericho, Tiberias, and Tarichea, 
were thoroughly Greek buildings in the very midst 
of Jerusalem; his Temple also showed this influence 
in its architecture. The inscription forbidding 
strangers to advance beyond a certain point in the 
Temple was in Greek; and was probably made nec- 
essary by the presence of numerous Jews from 
Greek-speaking countries at the time of the festivals 
(comp. the “murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews,” Acts vi. 1). The coffers in the Temple 
Which contained the shekel contributions were 
marked with Greek letters (Shek. iii. 2). It is there- 
fore no wonder that there were synagogues of the 
Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and 
Asiatics in the Holy City itself (Acts vi. 9). 
It was, however, in Alexandria that Jewish Hel- 
lenism reached its greatest development. Here, 
freed from the national bonds which held it firmly 
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to iradition in Palestine, Hellenistic Judaism became 
more Hellenistic than Jewish (see ALEXANDRIA). 
It is not true to say with Güdemann 
At (* Monatsschrift,” xlvii. 248) that Hel- 
Alexandria. lenism had no appreciable influence 
upon the development of Judaism; its 
influence was appreciable for many centuries; but 
it wag driven out of the Jewish camp by the national 
sentiment aroused in the Maccabean and Bar Kokba 
revolts, and in forming tbe bridge between Juda- 
ism and Christianity it lost whatever permanent in- 
fucnce it might have possessed. Since that time, 
even in Egypt, the classical home of Hellenism, rab- 
binieal Jewish communities have flourished that 
have borne no perceptible trace of the movement 
which made Alexandria great. 

The Hellenistic Jewish literature is the best evi- 
dence of the influence exercised by Greek thought 
upon the “people of the book.” The first urgent 
need of the Hellenistic Jews in Alexandria was a 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible. Thestrange 
legends which are connected with the origin of this 
translation, and which go back to the Letter of Aris- 
teas, are discussed under AnrsrEAS and DIBLE; it 
is sufficient to say that the whole translation was 
probably completed by the middle of the second 
century B.C. It was highly esteemed by the Hel- 
lenistic Jews; Philo (* De Vita Moysis," ii., $ 67) calls 
the translators not merely épuyveic, but iepooávrat 
kal mpoófjrat, who partook of the spirit of Moses. 
Even the prejudiced Palestinian teachers accepted 
it and praised the beauty of the Greek language 
(Sotah vii. 8; Meg. i. 9). They permitted girls to 
study it, and declared it to be the only language 
into which the Torah might be translated ( Yer. i. 1). 
The Jews called themselves Palestinians in religion, 
but Hellenes in Janguage (Philo, “De Congressu 
Queerende Erud." & 8), and the terms ýgeiç (* we") 
and ‘EBpaine (“the Hebrews”) were contrasted (idem, 
“De Confusione Linguarum," & 260). "The real Hel- 
lenes, however, could not understand the Greck of 
this Bible, for it was intermixed with many Hebrew 
expressions, and entirely new meanings were at 
times given to Greek phrases. On the other hand, 

Judaism could not appreciate for any length of time 
the treasure it had acquired in the Greek Bible, and 
the preservation of the Septuagint is due to the 
Christian Church, which was first founded among 
Greck-speaking peoples. The mother church did 
not altogether give up the Greek translation of the 
Bible; it merely attempted to prevent the Christians 
from forging a weapon from it. After the second 
century it sought to replace the Septuagint with 
more correct translations. AQUILA, a Jewish prose- 
lyte, endeavored to put an end to all quarrels with 

the Christians by slavishly following 

Greek the original Hebrew in his new trans- 

Versions lation; Theodotion, following the Sep- 

of tuagint, sought to revise it by means 

the Bible. of a thorough collation with the orig- 

inal. As it became evident that the 

controversy could not be ended in this way, the 

Jews ceased to dispute with the Christians concern- 

ing the true religion, and forbade the study of Greek. 

They declared that the day on which the Bible had 

deen translated into Greek was as fateful as that on 
VI.—22 


- translations. 


which the golden calf had been worshiped (So- 
ferim i.); that at the time when this translation was 
made darkness had come upon Egypt forthree days 
(Ta'an. 50b); and they appointed the 8th of Tebet 
as a fast-day in atonement for that offense. Not 
only was thestudy of the Greek Bible forbidden, but 
also the study of the Grcek language and literature 
in general After the war with Titus no Jew was 
allowed to permit his son to learn Greek (Sotah ix. 
14); the Palestinian teachers unhesitatingly sacri- 
ficed general culture in order to save their religion. 
Hellenistic literature, however, was for the time 
being too great an intellectual factor to be entirely 


set aside in the Diaspora. No strong line of demar- 


cation was drawn between the sacred books origi- 
nally written in Hebrew and those written in Greek ; 
because the former also were available only in Greek 
Greek versions of various sacred 
books were accepted, such as the Greek Book of 


Ezra; as were also the Greek additions to Ezra and 


to the books of Esther and Daniel, the Prayer of 
Manasses, the pseudepigraphic Book of Baruch, and 
the Epistle of Jeremiah. 

The Jews outside of Palestine were so different 


from the peoples among whom they lived that they 


were bound to attract attention. The Jewish cus- 


toms were strange to outsiders, and their religious 


observances provoked the derision of the Greeks, 
who gave expression to thcir views in satiric allu- 
sions to Jewish history, or even in malicious fabrica- 
tions. It was especially in Egypt that the Jews 
found many enemies in Greek-writing literati. Fore- 
most among these was the Egvptiun priest Manetho, 
at the time of Ptolemy II., Philadelphus (285-247 
B.C.) who wrote a history of Egypt in Greek in 
which he repeats the fables current concerning the 
Jews. Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii, && 14, 36) and 
Eusebius (^ Hist. Eccl." ix. 19) mention as an oppo- 
nent of the Jews a certain Apollonius Molo. Frag- 
ments from the work of a certain Lysimachus deal- 
ing with the Exodus are mentioned by Josephus (26. 
i., S$ 84-85), likewise a fragment by Cheremon (2d. 
i., $$ 82-33), an Egyptian priest as well as a Stoic 
philosopher, who also dealt, in his “Egyptian His- 
tory,” with the same subject. The most interesting, 
many-sided, and untrustworthy of all the opponents 
of the Jews in Alexandria was APION, whose attacks 
were repelled by Josephus in the tract cited above. 
There were many Hellenistic Jews who went be. 
yond the confines of their own literature and imi- 
tated the works of Greek writers in the domain of 
history and poetry. The most important historical 
productions of this kind are the fragments of Jew- 
ish and Samaritan historical works preserved by 
Alexander Polyhistor and by the Church Fathers 
Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius (see especially 
Freudenthal, “ Hellenistische Studien," Nos. i., ii., 
Breslau, 1875). These histories were intended not 
only for Jews, but also for educated 
Hellenistic pagans who knew Greek. Following 
Jewish the example of Alexandrian chronol- 
Historians. ogists, Demetrius, a Jew living in 
Egypt under Ptolemy IL, wrote a 
work on the Jewish kings (IIspi trav £v vj Tovdata 
BactAéov. Clemens Alexandrinus, i. 21, 141) Al- 
though the fragments of this history that have been 
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preserved deal chiefly with Jacob, Moses, etc., and 
contain no allusions to the Jewish kings, there are 
no grounds for doubting the correctness of the title. 
Demetrius cared less for facts than for the chronol- 
ogy of the several events which he treated, even as 
regards the life of Jacob. (Foran excellent restora- 
tion of this text see Freudenthal, l.e. pp. 219—223, 
comp. pp. 80-82; Schürer, “Gesch.” pp. 849-851; 
Hilgenfell, in “Zeit. für Wissenschaftliche The- 
ologie,” 1897, xviii. 475.) The Judean Eupolemus is 
more concerned with narrating events in his book 
"On the Kings in Judea,” fragments from which, 
intermingled with work by another hand, have also 
been preserved by Alexander Polyhistor. Though 
Kupolemus bases his narrative on the Biblical ac- 
eounts, he draws upon other traditions, and also 
upon his imagination. The Egyptian Jew ARTA- 
PANUS adopts the method of fabricating history that 
was popular at Alexandria. He transforms * Moses " 
into “ Muszeus,” teacher of Orpheus, conqueror of the 
Ethiopians, and inventor of the hieroglyphics, of 
philosophy, and of many other things. Al that is 
great and splendid in Egypt is ascribed to Moses, 
who appears as the greatest benefactor of that coun- 
try. By this means the author sought to counteract 
the enmity which the Egyptians and the Greeks in 
Egypt showed toward the Hebrews; for this reason 
Moses is described as having founded the Egyptian 
religion, introduced circumcision among the Egyp- 
tians, divided the country into nomes, etc. 

The work *On the Jews," attributed to Aristeas, 
also aims to glorify Judaism in the eyes of the 
pagans; the story of Job is here told with many 
elaborations (e.g., Job was formerly called “Jobab " ; 
Gen. xxxvi. 88). This interpretation may be ex- 
plained as due to the similarity in Greek between 
the two names. Fragments from two Samaritan 
historians have likewise been preserved by the Hel- 
lenists. Josephus (“ Ant.” i. 15) refers to a Samari- 
tan (quoted also by Eusebius, *Preparatio Evan- 
gelica," ix. 20) who, under the name KAeddnuo¢ ó 

wpophryc b Kal MüAyotc, tells the story 
Historians. of three sons of Abrahamand Keturah 
who joined Hercules in à campaign 
against Libya. Passages from another anonymous 
Samaritan chronicle were combined by Alexander 
Polyhistor with extracts from the work of Eupo- 
lemus, mentioned above. Freudenthal (Lec. pp. 82- 
103, 207 et seq., 229-225), by separating these pas- 
Sages, which are preserved in Eusebius (l.e. ix. 17- 
18), has brought order out of confusion. Jason of 
Cyrene (the author of II Maccabees), the author of 
III Maccabees, and Philo of Alexandria must be in- 
cluded among the Hellenistic writers who treated of 
later Jewish history. 

Jason of Cyrene, who, according to Niese, lived 
in the second century B.c., wrote a work in five 
books, from which the author of II Maccabees (ta- 
king his own statement in ii. 28-28) made extracts 
amounting in quantity to about one-fifth of the 
original. The historical portion proper of II Mac- 
cabees (ii. 19-xv. 89) narrates the history of the Jews 
from the end of Seleucus IV., Philopator's reign 
(175 B.c.) down to the victory of Judas Maccabeus 
over Nicanor (March, 160 n.c.); it covers, therefore, 
about the same period as I Maccabees, and the ques- 


tion of its trustworthiness has been sharply debated. 
Despite its rhetorical character, portions of it may 
still be used as authentic historical sources. It must 
have been written before. 70 c.m. (though Nicse’s 
date, 125-124 B.c., seems quite improbable), since it 
presupposes that, at the time of its composition, the 
Temple was still standing. The rhetorical style of 
the Greek in which it is written precludes the prob- 
ability of its being a translation from some other 
language. The two letters from Palestinian Jews 
which, inviting the Greeks to the celebration of 
Hanukkah, serve as an introduction to the book 
(i. 1-10a, i. 10b-ii. 18), have no connection otherwise 
with its contents, and were apparently added later 
(comp. Abrahams in “J. Q. R.” xiii. 508 et seg.). 

III Maccabees, a history merely in form, is a fic- 
titious story. It recounts an alleged attempt of 
Ptolemy IV., Philopator to enter the Temple, and 
narrates that on being unsuccessful, he ordered a 
persecution of the Jews of Alexandria, although 
they were in no way responsible for the miscarriage 
of his plans. "The persecution, however, came to 
naught, as two angels benumbed the power of the 
king and his army, while the latter was trodden 
under foot by its own elephants. The king there- 
upon relented in regard to the Jews, and permitted 
them to kill their faithless compatriots who had 
made it appear that his failure to enter the Temple 
at Jerusalem was chargeable to the Jews of Alex. 
andria. 

The philosopher Philo also belongs in a cer. 
tain sense to the Hellenistic historians. He under- 
took the task of showing how God had constituted 
the world materially and spiritually through the 
Creation and the Law (* De Opificio Mundi"; comp. 
“De Abrahamo," i.; “De Premiis et Poenis," i.; 
“De Vita Moysis," ii., § 8), and through the history 
of the Patriarchs. He describes in five books, two 
of which, “In Flaccum" and “De Legatione,” 
have been preserved, the persecution of the Jews 
under Caligula. By way of introduction he also 
treats of the persecutions by Sejanus in the reign of 
Tiberius. 

Thallus wrote a chronicle of the world from the 
Creation down to about the time of Tiberius. He 
may be identical with the Samaritan Thallus men- 
tioned by Josephus (“ Ant.” xviii. 6, § 4). Jose 
phus, the foremost Jewish historian, must also be 
named here. His 'Iovóaik7 'ApyaioAoyía is a narra- 
tive of Jewish history from its beginning down to 
hisown time. His object in writing this work iv 
Greek was to win the respect of the educated Ro- 
mans for the conquered Jewish people. His other 
large work, * De Bello Judaico," is an inflated and 
not always sincere account of his own experiences 
(see JoskPnus, FrAvius) His contemporary Justus 
of Tiberias dealt with the same subjects, but less 
successfully, and his works have therefore not been 
preserved. | 

In the field of poetry only the epic and the drama 
were cultivated, traces of which, but no fully de- 
veloped products, are found in ancient Hebrew lit- 
erature. The poem of a certain Philo, on Jerusalem 
(Ilepi rà ‘TepoodAvua), must be classed as an epic; but 
only three fragments of it (given by Eusebius, 
“ Prieparatio Evangelica," ix. 90, 24, 37) have been 
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preserved. These treat of Abraham, Joseph, and 
the fountains and conduits of Jerusalem, in hexam- 
eters that betray the author’s complete 
ignorance of the laws of scansion. This 
Philo is probably identical with the 
bilo» 6 UpeoBbrepoo mentioned by Josephus (“ Contra 
Ap.” i, § 23). J osephus takes him to be a pagan, 
but à pagan could hardly have written such slipshod 
hexameters. (On Philo's poem see Franz Delitzsch, 
* Gesch. der Jüd. Poesie," 1886, pp. 24, 209.) A simi- 
lar poem on Shechem, by the Samaritan Theodo- 
tus, of Which a long fragment has been preserved by 
Eusebius (e. ix. 22), recounts the history of the 
city according to the Bible, with various amplifica- 
tions from other traditions and from Greek mythol- 
ogy. 

There was also a dramatist named EZEKIELUS 
among the Hellenists, mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria (“Stromata,” i. 23, 155) and Eusebius 
(Le. ix. 29, & 14). Under the title 'E£ayoy?, extracts 
from a single work of his, dealing with the Exodus, 
have been preserved by the Church Fathers men- 
tioned above. His power of imagination was very 
poor; and he appears to have depended chiefly upon 
the Bible for his material, The verse-form, how- 
ever, is fairly good. | 

Considering the chasm between the Jews and the 
pagans, it is remarkable with what zeal and clever- 
ness the Hellenistic Jews sought under pagan masks 
to make propaganda for Judaism. They wrote 
works in the name of pagan authorities, and these 
stole their way into the circle of pagan readers. As 
forgeries of this kind were common in the Helen- 
istic period, no blame attached to any famous man for 
having committed them, and the Jews could not be 
expected to be superior to their time. The Sibyl- 

line Books are distinguished from all 
The other works of this kind by their lofti- 
Sibyllines. ness of purpose. It was their avowed 
object to reform paganism, while other 
contemporaneous works were merely intended to 
glorify the Jewish name; the former endeavored to 
actas Jewish missionaries, while the latter sought 
merely to make an impression. Collections of the 
Sibylline Oracles were kept in different places; they 
were an easy medium for religious propaganda, and 
Hellenistic Judaism, subsequently also Christianity, 
made clever use of them. The ancient Sibyl was 
made to address the pagans in Greek hexameters, 
threatening dire punishment for pagan idolatry and 
pagan vices, and promising forgiveness for repent- 
ance and conversion. The collection of the Sibyl- 
lines was made from the most diverse sources. 

The earliest sentences, aside from a few pagan 
oracles, are chiefly Jewish in form, while most of 
the later ones are of Christian origiu. The greater 
part of the fifth book of the Sibylline Oracles is 
probably of Jewish origin, with Christian interpola- 
tions that can not be inall cases distinguished. The 
dates which are assigned to some of the oracles vary 
between the first century C.E. and the time of Ha- 
drian. It is difficult to distinguish the Jewish pas- 
sages in books i.-ii, xi.-xiv. The Church Fathers 
quote an apocalyptic work belonging in this cate- 
gory, which they ascribe to the Median Hystaspes. 
Jewish and Christian apologists often quote verses 
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by Greek poets that are marked by a pure religious 
insight. While some of these lines are genuine, and 
are merely cleverly interpreted, others are unmis- 
takable forgeries. Most of them occur in the wri- 
tings of Clement of Alexandria and in the pseudo- 
Justinian work “De Monarchia.” Both authors 
drew from the same source, the work of Hecatszus 
on Abraham, as Bóckh has shown. Schiirer places 
these forgeries as early as the third century B.C. 
(“ Gesch.” i. 458-461). 

A work, “On the Jews,” or “On Abraham," under 
the name of *Hecat:wus of Abdera,” is quoted by 
Aristeas, Josephus, Clement of Alexandria, and Ori- 
gen. The book from which they quoted may have 

contained genuine extracts from this 
Hecateus Hecatzeus, traces of whose work are 
of Abdera foundin DiodorusSiculus. Itappears 
and from the extant fragments of the spu- 
Aristeas. rious work that the life of Abraham 
served as the point of departure for a 
glorifying description of Judaism. To this class also 
belongs the Letter of Aristeas to Philocrates on the 
Greek translation of the Jewishlaw. The letter prob- 
ably originated about 200 B.c. (Schürer, “ Gesch." i. 
pp. 466-478). It is difficult to form any opinions on 
the ITofgua Novüerzuóv, assigned to the ancient gno- 
mic poet Phokylides of Miletus (6th cent. B.C). It 
includes, in 230 hexameters, maxims of vari- 
ous kinds, which, as far as their contents are 
concerned, closely follow the Old Testament, es- 
pecially the Pentateuch; it contains even many 
verbal reminiscences of the Biblical command- 
ments. Bernays assumed that the author was a 
Jew, but Harnack believes that he was a Chris- 
tian. In general, the poem lacks both Jewish and 
Christian characteristics. If its author was a Jew 
he nevertheless avoided everything that might of- 
fend a pagan reader. it should be assigned rather 
to the first century c.E. (published with notes by 
Bergk, “Poets: Lyrici Greci," 3d ed., iii. 450-475). 
A collection of maxims, ascribed to a certain “ wise 
Menander," was published by Land (1862) from 
a Syriae manuscript in the British Museum; this 
must be classed with the Jewish Wisdom literature. 
Smaller, and probably of Jewish origin, are the so- 
called * Heraclitic Letters” (ed. Bernays, 1869), and 
a “ Diogenes Letter" (in Bernays, “Lucian und die 
Kyniker," 1879, pp. 96-98; Schürer, l.c. pp. 478- 
483). On a freedman, Czcilius of Calacte, probably 
of Jewish origin, who lived as rhetor in Rome, see 
Jew. ENcxcC. iii. 482. 

Greek ethics cast in the mold of the Jewish Wis- 

dom literature is presented in the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon. Solomon appears as the speaker, 

Greek addressing a hortatory discourse to 
Philosophy his royal colleagues who rule over 


in Jewish the heathen peoples. He shows them 
Garb. the folly of impiety, and especially of 


idolatry, and exhorts them to follow 
true wisdom and toserve God. Although theauthor 
may have addressed himself principally to Jewish 
readers, yet the descriptions of the dangers of im- 
piety and the folly of idolatry presuppose also a 
pagan audience, or one that included at least Jews 
who had adopted pagan practises. In his concep- 
tion of Wisdom he follows Prov. viii. and ix. and 
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Ecclus. (Sirach) xxiv.; but Wisdom becomes in his 
hands an independent being, existing apart from the 
Deity, and, ina way, acting as the mediator between 
the divine activity and the world. The terms in 
which he describes this mediation show the influence 
of Greek philosophy, especially of Stoicism, recalling 
the doctrine of divine reason immanent in the world. 
The book follows the Platonic psychology, accord- 
ing to which the soul has an independent existence, 
living only for a time in the earthly house of the 
body, that crumbles again into dust. The author 
was probably an Alexandrian Hellenist who took 
up the thought that was subseyuently further de- 
veloped by Philo (see Wispom, Book oF). 
Although the author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
touches upon Greek philosophy, he yet remains 
within the limits of the Palestinian Wisdom literature, 
But Aristobulus was a full-fledged 
Alexandrian, thoroughly acquainted 
with Greek philosophy and accepting 
it. He wasa contemporary of Ptolemy 
VI., Philometor, living about 170-150 n.c. He wrote 
a voluminous work on the Mosaic laws, which was 
not a commentary but a free paraphrase of the 
text of the Pentateuch, together with a philosophie 
explanation of its laws. He directly addresses 
Ptolemy Philometor and an exclusively pagan au- 
dience. He undertakes to show that the Peripatetic 
philosophy was influenced by the Pentateuch and 
the Hebrew Prophets (Clement of Alexandria, 
“Stromata,” v. 14, 97); he essays to prove that all 
the Greek philosophers and many Greek poets, as 
well as Aristotle, borrowed from the Pentateuch, 
and that the entire Greek culture is derived from 
the Old Testament. He especially endeavors to re- 
move from the Old Testament conception of God 
the reproach of anthropomorphism by explaining 
the anthropomorphic allusions as symbols for Spiri- 
tual relations. "There is no reason for doubting the 
genuineness of this work of Aristobulus, as both 
older and more recent authorities have done, since 
it belongs both in thought and in expression to Hel- 
lenistic literature. The interspersed Greek verse, 
which is obviously spurious, but which Aristobulus 
certainly regarded as genuine, was inserted in agree- 
ment with a practise general in Hellenistie litera- 
ture, so that its presence is no argument against the 
genuineness of the work (see Jew. ENcYc. ii. 97). 
The so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees contains 
a philosophical discourse which, on account of its 
edifying character, may also be called a sermon, 
although it was probably not deliv- 
The Fourth ered in asynagogue, its theme being a 
Book of philosophical proposition. It derives 
Maccabees. its name from the fact that it refers to 
the execution of a mother and her 
seven sons, as related in II Macc. vii., and endeav- 
ors to prove by the principles of argumentation fol- 
lowed by Greek rhetoricians that pious reason is 
able to conquer all emotions. In his religious con- 
victions the author is entirely a Jew. Although he 
uses the Greek terminology in unfolding his doctrine 
of God, his views are wholly Biblical. 
The Church Fathers ascribe this work to J osephus, 
but the statement can not be accepted, as that author 
in his " Antiquities" does not draw upon II Macca- 
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bees as does the work in question. The book is 
assigned to the first century c.E. (J. Freudenthal, 
“Ueber die Flavius Josephus Beigelegte Schrift 
über die Herrschaft der Vernunft,” Breslau, 1869). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. ii. 21 et seq.; Wellhausen, I. 

J. G. pp. 182 et seq.; M. Friedländer, Zur Entstehung des 

Christenthums, pp. 148 et seq., Vienna, 1891; Joël, Blicke 

in die Religionsgesch. i., Breslau, 1880: idem, Das Juden- 

thum in der Vorchristlichen Welt, 1897; Siegfried, in Zeit- 
schrift für Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1875, xviii. 465 ct 
seq.; Willrieh, Juden und Griechen vor der Makkabi ischen 

Erhebung, 1895. C. S.—G. 

HELLER, ISIDOR : Austrian author; born Mav 
5, 1816, at Jung-Bunzlau, Bohemia; died at Arco. 
Tyrol, Dec. 19, 1879. He was studying to become 
rabbi when (1837) his unsteady disposition drove him 
to France to join the French foreign legion. After 
many adventures he returned home, and received, on 
account of a novelin the magazine “ Libussa," a call 
to Dudapest to edit the magazine * Der Ungar." He, 
however, resigned this position in 1847, and joined 
the editorial staff of Gustav Kühnes' * Europa” at 
Leipsic. 

Returning to Budapest in 1848, Heller became the 
editor of the * Morgenróthoe," in which he especially 
opposed Kossuth's party in Hungarian politics, for 
which reason he wasobliged toleave Hungary. He 
then went to Berlin, but was forced toleave the city 
in 1852 on account of his * Sendschreiben eines Oes- 
terreichers an die Deutsche Nation," and he became 
private secretary to the Austrian minister, Baron 
Bruck, whom he accompanied to Constantinople. 

Heller returned to Vienna in 1855, and in 1859 es- 
tablished the * Fortschritt." He was also one of the 
founders of the “Neues Fremdenblatt? (1864). Ill 
ness prevented further activity, and he lived the rest 
of his life in seclusion. Heller's works, at one time 
widely read, include: “Gänge Durch Prag”; " Das 
Judenbegrübniss?; “Der Zeitgeist? (Budapest, 
1847); “ Die Reaction " (Berlin, 1852); “ Oesterreiclis 
Lage und Hilfsmittel” (Leipsic, 1852); and “ Me- 
moiren des Baron Bruck " ( Vienna, 1877). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elete:; Pester Lloyd 
Abendblatt, 1879, No. 297. LY 
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HELLER, JEHIEL EB. AARON: Russian 
rabbi; born in Koidanov, government of Minsk. 
1814; died at Plungian, government of Kovno, 
Nov.14, 1861. He wasa descendant of Rabbi Yom- 
Tob Lipmann Heller. Jehiel was successively 
rabbi at Glusk (1836-48), Volkovisk (1848-54), Su- 
walki, and Plungian (till his death) He was a 
noted preacher, and delivered sermons in pure Ger- 
man on various notable occasions, 

He wrote the following works: “Shene Perakim 
leha-Rambam,” or * Kebod Melek,” on patriotism 
(this book was translated into German and published 
for the government by Dr. Leon Mandelstamm), St. 
Petersburg, 1852; **Ammude Or,” responsa on the 
four parts of the Shulhan 'Aruk, Königsberg, 1856; 
" Kinah le-Da wid," a funeral sermon on Rabbi Da- 
vid Lurie (Bichover), published as an appendix to 
the latter's “Kadmut Sefer ha-Zohar,” 25. 1856; “Or 
la- Yesharim," commentary on the Haggadah of Pass- 
over, 2b. 1857; * 'Oteh Or," commentary on the Song 
of Solomon, Memel, 1861. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, ‘Ir Wilna, pp. 91, 99, 100, 
191; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 522. 
H. R. N. T. L. 
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HELLER, JOSHUA BEN AARON: Russian 
rabbi and preacher; born 1814; died at Telshi, gov- 
ernment of Kovno, June 2, 1880. After having been 
for several years preacher in Grodno, Heller was ap- 
pointed chief rabbiof Polangen, Courland, and after- 
ward chief rabbi of Telshi. Heller was the author 
of several works, of which the following have been 
published : “Dibre Yehoshua‘,” a homiletical and 
philosophical work in three parts (Wilna, 1856) ; “ Ho- 
sen Yehoshua/," a guide to the removal of the causes 
which hinder the study of the Law (25. 1862); “ Tole- 
dot Yehoshua'," a commentary on Pirke Abot (2d. 
1860); and “Ma‘oz ha-Dat,” an essay intended to 
prove that the oral law is true and necessary (20. 
1978). Heller also contributed to the Hebrew peri- 
odical * Ha-Lebanon.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 429; Ha-Meliz, 
1880, col. 222; Van Straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 
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HELLER, MENAHEM. See HELLER, ZEBI 
Hinscn. 

HELLER, SELIGMANN: Austrian poet and 
journalist; born at Raudnitz, Bohemia, July 8, 1831; 
died in Vienna Jan. 8, 1890. After completing his 
course at the University of Vienna, where he studied 
philology and law, he engaged in business with his 
father. In 1866 he became teacher of German at a 
commercial school at Prague, and was at the same 
time member of the editorial statf of “ Bohemia.” He 
taught also at the Talmud Torah at Prague. In 
1873 he went to Vienna, where he became dramatic 
critic for the ^ Deutsche Zeitung," and, subsequent- 
ly, teacher of the history of literature at the Handels- 
akademie. 

Heller published * Ahasverus," an epic poem on 
the Wandering Jew, Leipsic, 1866 (2d ed., i5. 1868): 
“Die Letzten Hasmonier,” Prague, 1865; and “ Ge- 
dichte," Vienna, 1872. | 

After Heller's death his translations of medieval 
Hebrew poems were edited by his friend D. Kauf- 
mann and published under the title “Die Echten 
Hebriischen Melodien," Treves, 1892 (2d ed., Bres- 
lau, 1903). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon; D. Kauf- 
mann, Die Echten Hebrüischen Melodien, Introduction, 
Treves, 1892. 
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HELLER, STEPHEN : Hungarian pianist and 
composer; born at Budapest May 15, 1815; died in 
Paris Jan. 14, 1888. He was originally destined 
for the law, but soon decided to devote his life to 
music. 

At the age of nine he had already been sufficiently 
advanced to play with his teacher, F. Brauer, at the 
theater in Budapest, the concerto by Dussek for two 
pianos. Shortly afterward he went to Vienna to 
study with Charles Czerny, and later with Anton 
Halm. In 1897 he gave concerts in Vienna, and 
from 1829 to 1892 made a concert tour with his father 
through Hungary, Poland, and Germany. 

After passing the winter of 1880 at Hamburg, he 
returned to Budapest by way of Cassel, Frankfort, 
Nuremberg, and Augsburg. In the last-mentioned 
city he was taken ill, and was soon afterward adopted 
by a wealthy patron of music. In 1888 Heller went 


to Paris, where he entered that brilliant musical cir- 
cle of which Liszt, Chopin, and Berlioz were con- 
spicuous members. Here Heller eventually achieved 
high distinction both as a concert performer and as a 
teacher. In 1849, and again in 1862, he visited Lon- 
don, on the latter occasion playing with Halle at the 
Crystal Palace (May 3) Mozart’s E-flat concerto for 
two pianos. With these brief interruptions the last 
twenty-five years of his life were spent at Paris. 

Heller's numerous compositions, solely for piano- 
forte, are celebrated for their originality, grace, and 
elegance. As regards a specific knowledge of the 
instrument, Heller was considered superior even to 
Mendelssohn; and his poetry of sentiment, pure and 
rich melody, and fertility of rhythmical invention 
place him among the very first composers of his 
genre. 

Heller wrote in all about 150 opus numbers, of 
which the following are the most popular: “ Traum- 
bilder,” op. 79; “ Promenades d'un Solitaire,” op. 78, 
80, 89; * Nuits Blanches” (or * Blumen-, Frucht., und 
Dornenstücke ”), op. 82; “ Dans les Bois,” op. 18, 806, 
86, 128: * Eglogues," op. 92; 3 “ Bergeries," op. 106; 
“Voyage Autour de Ma Chambre,” op. 140; “Ta- 
blettes d'un Solitaire," op. 153; “ Herbstblütter," op. 
109; * Balletstücke," op. 111; 8 “ Ballades,” op. 118: 
8 “ Préludes,” op. 117; “Tarantelles,” op. 58, 61, 85, 
187, etc. ; * Etudes," op. 16, 45, 46, 47, 90, 125; besides: 
sonatas, mazurkas, scherzi, caprices, nocturnes, 
songs without words, and variations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict. of Music and Musicians; Fétis.. 

Biographie Universeile des Musiciens; Baker, Bioy. Dict.. 

of Musicians, New York, 1900. 
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HELLER, YOM-TOB LIPMANN BEN NÀ-. 
THAN BEN MOSES LEVI: Rabbiand liturgical 
poet; born at Wallerstein, Bavaria, 1579; died at Cra- 
cow Sept. 7, 1654. Erroneously the editor of the 
“Megillat Ebah” concludes from his epitaph that 
Heller died April 28; Hock (“Gal ‘Ed,” p. 65) gives 
Aug. 2 as the date, while David Gans (* Zemah Da- 
wid,” p. 59) places his death in 1649. Heller was 
brought up by his grandfather, Moses Heller, chief 
rabbi of the German communities. He was sent to 
Friedburg, where he studied under Jacob Günzburg. 
Thence he was invited to Prague by a rich mer- 
chant, Aaron Ashkenazi, who later became his father- 
in-law. There he studied under Judah Löw b. 
Bezaleel, head of the yeshibah of Prague. Accord- 
ing to Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim," i. 74), Heller's 
second master was Solomon Ephraim Lenczyza, chief 
rabbi of Prague. At Prague Heller perfected his 
rabbinical studies; and in 1597, when scarcely eight- 
een years old, he was appointed dayyan in that 
city. 

In Oct., 1624, Heller was called to the rabbinate of 
Nikolsburg, Moravia, and in March, 1625, became 
rabbiof Vienna. "There he reorganized the commu- 
nity and drew up its constitution. According to 
Hock (/.c.), it was Heller who obtained for the Jews 
the privilege of having Leopoldstadt as their special 
quarter. 

In 1627 Heller was called to the chief rabbinate of 
Prague. On account of the Thirty Years' war the 
government imposed heavy taxes on the Jewish 
communities of Bohemia, including that of Prague, 
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which had to pay a yearly tax of 40,000 thalers. As 
Heller was the chief rabbi he was compelled, against. 
his will, to preside over the commission which had 

the task of apportioning that sum 


As Chief among the members of his commu- 
Rabbi  nities Although he acted with the 
of Prague. greatest conscientiousness, some com- 


plained of unfair allotment. "They ac- 
cused Heller and the elders of the commission before 
the civil authorities of having spared the rich and laid 
the burden of the tax on the poorer people. Emperor 
Ferdinand IL addressed a severe censure to Heller, 
warning him not to repeat such proceedings. Hel- 
ler's enemies, not satisfied, accused him before the 
emperor of having written against Christianity. 
The emperor commanded the governor of Prague to 
send Heller in chains to Vienna, but the supplica- 
tions of the leading Jews of Prague combined with 
the esteem which the Christian officials had for Hel- 
ler spared him that indignity. The Jews pledged 
themselves that he would present himself before 
his judges even if allowed to go alone. Heller ac- 

cordingly set out for Vienna on Tues- 
In Prison. day, Tammuz 5, 5389 (June 25, 1629), 

and arrived there on the following 
Sunday. On Tammuz 17, the Jewish fast-day, he 
was imprisoned together with common criminals. 
The Jews of Vienna, however, obtained his transfer 
to another prison. 

A clerical commission was appointed to inquire 
into Heller’s guilt. It met on July 15, and 
among other questions Heller was asked how he 
dared to eulogize the Talmud after it had been 
burned by papal order. Heller justified himself 
very adroitly ; but the verdict was that Heller prop- 
erly deserved death. The emperor, however, com- 
muted the punishment to a fine of 12,000 thalers, to 
be paid immediately, the incriminated writings to be 
destroyed. The fine was far beyond Heller's means; 
but the order was explicit that in default of pay- 
ment Heller was to be stripped and flogged in the 
public squares of Vienna and Prague. The Jews 
again interfered in his behalf, and the fine was re- 
duced to 10,000 florins, to be paid in instalments. By 
the help of generous Jews, Heller was enabled to pay 
the first instalment of 2,000 florins. Finally, after a 
confinement of forty days, he was liberated (Aug. 
14), but deprived of hisofficeand left without means. 
His enemies, in addition, obtained an imperial deci- 
sion to the effect that Heller might not officiate as 
rabbi in any town of the Austrian empire. He re- 
turned to Prague Sept. 26, and was confined to his 
bed for three months. His friends in the meantime 
secured a partial withdrawal of the decision regard- 
ing the rabbinate. 

Helped by friends, Heller was able to wait for bet- 
ter times and to pay the remaining instalments of his 
fine. In 1682 he wascalled to the rabbinate of Nemi- 
row, goverument of Podolsk, Russia, and three years 
later he became rabbi of Vladimir, Volhynia. He at- 
tended the fairs of Yaroslav and Kremenetz, where 
the Council of the Four Lands met, and obtained the 
renewal of the synodal decrees against simony in the 
rabbinate. But he thereby made for himself many 
enemies, who calumniated him before the governor 
of Volhynia. The latter directed Heller to quit the 
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town, but the more influential Jews of Warsaw Suc- 
ceeded in having the order withdrawn. 

In theautumn of 1648 Heller received an in vitation 
to the rabbinate of Cracow, which he gladly ac- 
cepted. Joshua Heschel, theauthorof * Maginne She- 
lomoh,” was head of the yeshibah 
there. Four years later Heschel died, 
and Heller succeeded him in the di. 
rection of the yeshibah. At Cracow 
Heller relaxed the Jewish marriage laws, because, 
owing to the persecutions which the Jews had suf- 
fered at the hands of the Cossacks, many women did 
not know whether their husbands were still alive Or 
not. He established the 5th of Tammuz, the day 
on Which his troubles began, as a perpetual fast. 
day in his family, and the Ist of Adar asa day of 
mirth to commemorate his nomination to the rab- 
binate of Cracow. 

Heller was twice married and had four sons and 
five daughters. The sons, whom he mentions in 
his works, were: Moses of Prague, Samuel of Nemi- 
row, Abraham (b. 1615) of Lublin, and Lób of Brest. 
Litovsk. Moses Zacuto wrote an elegy on Heller's 
death (Venice, 1654). 

Heller was a recognized authority in matters of 


Rabbi at 
Cracow. 


ritual. He explained the Talmud without recourse 
to casuistry. Although he appreci- 
His ated the Zohar and other cabalistic 


Knowledge works, he never deviated from plain 
and Works. interpretation as regards the Hala- 
kah. He was also versed in the secu- 
larsciences. Hiscommentary on the Mishnah shows 
that he was a good mathematician; and his notes on 
the " Gib'at ha-Moreh " of Joseph b. Isaac ha-Levi 
prove that he occupied himself with philosophy. 
His judgment was impartial; he praised the * Me'or 
‘Enayim ” of Azariah dei Rossi in spite of the anath- 
ema that his master, Löw b. Bezalecl, whom he held 
in great esteem, had launched against the book and 
its author. He was also a good linguist and a Ie- 
brew stylist; his authority as such was recognized 
by Samuel Archevolti, who sent Heller his *'Aru- 
gat ha-Bosem” for examination (“ Tos. Yom-Tob," 
on Tamid, end of ch. vii.). . 
Heller was a prolific writer, as can be seen from 
the following list of his works, some of which are 
still unpublished: 


Zurat ha-Bayit, on the temple of Ezekiel, written when Heller 
was very young. Prague, 1602, 

Commentary on the '" Behinat 'Olam" of Jedaiah Bedersi. 
Prague, 1598. 

Tub Ta‘am, a cabalistie supercommentary, following the 
"Pardes Rimmonim’” of Moses Cordovero, on Bahya's com- 
mentary to the Pentateuch. 

Tosefot Yom-Tob, notes and glosses to the six orders of the 
Mishnah ; first published with the text, Prague, 1614-17 ; then re- 
vised by the author, Cracow, 1643, 

Notes on the " Gib'at ha-Moreh " of Joseph b. Isaac ha-Levi. 
Prague, 1612. 

Ma‘adanne Melek and Lehem Hamudot, a double commentary 
on Asheri's "Piske Halakot" to Berakot, and on ‘ Halakot 
Ketannot” to Hullin, Bekorot, and Niddah. Prague, 1628. 

Pilpelà Harifta, the fourth part of the preceding commentary, 
on the order Nezikin. Prague, 1619. 

Judso-German translation of Asheri's ethical work, "Orbot 
Hayyimn." Prague, 1626. 

Malbushe Yom-Tob, critical notes on Mordecai Jaffe's " Le- 
bush " to the Orah Hayyim. 

Sermon delivered by Heller at Vienna on the disappearance of 
the cholera, Prague, 1626, 
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Supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s commentary to the Penta- 
teuch (Neubauer, ** Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 285). 

Leket Shoshannim, a grammatical treatise on Archevolti's 
"'Arugat ha-Bosem "' (Neubauer, l.c. No. 2271, 4). 

Notes on the Eben ha-'Ezer of both Jacob b. Asher and Joseph 
Caro (printed with the '"* Hiddushe ha-Rashba " on Ketubot). 

Derush Hiddush ha-Lebanah, an astronomical treatise on the 
increase and decrease of the moon. Wilna, 1866. 

Darke Hora'ah, a guide to decisions in ritual laws when the 
authorities disagree. 

Torat ha-Asham, on the * Torat Hattat" of Moses Isserles (3 
vols.; Neubauer, l.c. Nos. 772-119). 

She'elot u-l'eshubot, some of which were printed in the re- 
sponsa collection " Zemah Zedek,” others in * Geonim Batra’e,”’ 
but most of them unpublished. 

Seder Shemot Gittin (Neubauer, l.c. No. 808, 1). 

Mevillat Ebah, autobiography, published by Moses Körner, 
with à German translation by Miro. Breslau, 1836. 

Parashat ha-Hodesh, on Maimonides’ “Yad,” Kiddush ha- 
Hodesh (Neubauer, l.c. No. 681, 1). 

Berit Melah, treatise in Judveo-German on the law of salting 
meat. Amsterdam, 1718. 

Heller also wrote two selihot to be recited on the 
14th of Heshwan in commemoration of the sufferings 
at Prague in 1618-20, In 1650 he wrote three other 
selihot, in which he describes the massacres of the 
Jews under Chmielnicki in 1648. These selihot are 
recited on the 20th of Siwan. He was also the 
author of the * Mi she-Berak,” recited every Satur- 
day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Megillat Ebah, Breslau, 1836; Gratz, Gesch. 
3d ed., x. 89, 43, 55, 69; Carmoly, in Revue. Orientale, ii. 259- 
301 : M. Zunz, "Ir ha-Zedels, pp. 93-10£; Jost, in Sulamith, vii., 
part ii, p. 141; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 426-427; idem, 
Z. G. pp. 381, 292, 293, 296, 297, 870; Brann, in R. E. J. xxi. 
2971-277; Hock, Gal ‘fd, p. 65; Steinseineider, Cat. Bodl. 


cols. 1408-1410; Landshuth, ‘dmmude ha-'ibodah, pp. 83- 
$5; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 74: Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 


rael, pp. 441-443. 
d M. SEL. 
HELLER, ZEBI HIRSCH (also called Her- 
schele Harif): Hungarian rabbi; died at Alt-Ofen 
Oct. 98, 1884. Heller was rabbi at Bonyhad. In 
1831 he was called to Alt-Ofen as successor to Moses 
Münz, but had hardly begun his ministry when he 
died. Zebi Hirsch Chajes, rabbi of Zolkiev; 5. J. 
Rapoport, chief rabbi of Prague; and Moses Tau- 
bers, rabbi of Sniatyn, were his pupils. He was the 
author of “Hiddushe Tib Gittin,” novellze, pub- 
lished with the responsa of his son, Menahem Heller 
(Zolkiev, 1844; 2d ed., Przemysl, 1876); and “ Tap- 
puhe Zahab” (Ungvár, 1865). There is also a re- 
sponsum by him in Joshua Orenstein’s " Yam ha- 
Talmud,” | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 38; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2752; Büchler, Zsidok Torte- 
nete Budapesten, p. 821; Magyar Zsidó Szémle, vil. 591. 


8. L. V. 


HELMET (yn or yap): In olden times the hel- 
met seems to have been worn only by kings, military 
officers, and other important officials. At least, it is 
mentioned only of Goliath and Saul that they had 
brazen helmets (I Sam. xvii. 5, 38. Not until later 
did a helmet form part of the complete armor of an 
ordinary soldier. Chronicles relates that Uzziah 
equipped the whole Jewish army with helmets and 
armor (II Chron. xxvi. 14). Theauthenticity of this 
account may be uncertain, but it tends to show 
that the wearing of a helmet was a general custom 
at that time. In Jer. xlvi. 4, also, the helmet is 
reckoned a necessary part of the armor. It must 
not be supposed, however, that these helmets were 
of brass; they were leather caps. The head-cover- 
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ings of the Syrian and Hittite warriors were of this 
kind, as they are pictured on the Egyptian monu- 
ments (see illustrations in W. Max Müller's " Asien 
und Europa,” pp. 302-384). "These were round, flat 
caps, fitting the head close- 
ly, with a projection at the 
back to protect the neck. 
The Egyptian soldiers 
wore similar caps, only 
theirs were broader at the 
back and covered the ears 
also. In Egypt, too, 
metal helmets were rare; 
they were more common 
among the Assyrians. 
Helmets were usually 
hemispherical. The round 
cap, fitting tightly to 
the head, is still worn in 
the East, but not frequently. The hemispherical 
helmet, if made of leather, usually had metal rings, 
or else two metal bands on the outside, to give it 
firmness. As a rule side-pieces protected the ears. 
The shape of the metal helmets was the same. Both 
leather and metal helmets were ornamented with 
bands and flaps of the most varied form. 
E. G. H. I. BE. 


HELPFUL THOUGHTS. See PERIODICALS. 


HELTAY, FRANZ: Hungarian deputy: born 
in Szentes March 15, 1801; studied law and political 
economy in Budapest. After having become a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the “Nemzet ” and “ El- 
lenór," he edited (1887-88) the * Nemzet Gazdasági 
Szémle ” (Review of Political Economy). Since 1887 
he has also edited the " Vasuti és Közlekedési Köz- 
lóny " (Railway News), the official organ of the Hun- 
garian Ministry of Commerce. 

Heltay is à member of the committee of statistics 
and of the tariff commission at the Ministry of Com- 
merce, and vice-president of the Journalists' Pension 
Fund. His principal work is * Az Ipartórvény Re- 
viziója" (Revision of the Trade Laws), Budapest, 
1883. 

In 1896 Heltay was elected to the Hungarian 
Reichstag from Okland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 


8 L. V. 


HEMAN (mn): 1. Son of Joel and grandson of 
the prophet Samuel; surnamed “the Singer ”; a Ko- 
hathite (I Chron. vi. 19). He was one of the three 
chief Levites appointed by David to superintend the 
musical service in the Temple (25. vi. 18-30, xv. 17, 
xxv.1) He had fourteen sons, all of whom assisted 
in the choir under their father, and each of whom was 
the head of one of the twenty-four courses of the Le- 
vites established by David (à. xxv. 4-81) Heman 
was also called “the king's seer in the matters of 
God” (/b. xxv. 5), the same term being applied to 
Asaph (II Chron. xxix. 30) and to Jeduthun (ib. 
xxxv. 15). 2. Son of Mahol; one of the men re- 
nowned for wisdom (I Kings v. 11 [A. V. iv. 81]). In 
I Chron. ii. 6 this Heman is mentioned as the son of 
Zerah, son of Judah. As to the Heman to whom the 
Eighty-eighth Psalm is ascribed, it is ditficult to de- 
termine whether he is to be identified with No. 1 or 


Coin of Herod the Great, Show- 
ing Helmet with Cheek- 
Pieces. 


(After Madden.) 
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with No. 2 of this article. The fact that other 
psalms are ascribed to Asaph and Jeduthun, He- 
man’s two companions, might indicate identification 
with Heman the Singer. The first part of the title, 
“ A Psalm for the sons of Korah,” would confirm this 
supposition. But he is called there “Heman the 
Ezrahite," and the following psalm is superseribed 
“Ethan the Ezrahite”; so that it seems that these 
two were the sons of Zerah (* Ezrahite"' = “ Zar- 
hite "), renowned for their wisdom. In this case the 
title of Ps. Ixxxviii. would be composed of two 
contradictory parts. 

E. G. H. M. Szr. 

HEMDAN (mrn): The eldest son of Dishon the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 26). In the parallel list in I 
Chron. i. 41 this name is changed to “Hamran” 


(mon. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HEMENT, FELIX: French educator; born at 
Avignon Jan, 22, 1827; died at Nanterre (Seine) Oct. 
5, 1891. Hément was a schoolmaster all his life, 
rising to the position of primary inspector of the de- 
partment of the Seine, and retiring in 1886 with the 
title Honorary Inspector-General of Public Instruc- 
tion. During the war of 1870 Hément was entrusted 
with special work relating to the defense of the fort 
of Vanves. Heafterward gave innumerable lectures 
throughout France for the purpose of aiding the 
advancement of popular instruction. Those which 
he delivered in the department of Aisne in 1883 
brought about a conflict with Mgr. Thibaudier, 
then Bishop of Soissons, which caused some stir at 
the time. 

Hément's works cover a wide sphere of learning. 
The following deserve special mention; 


Menus Propos sur les Sciences, 1866. La Force et la Matiére, 
867. 

L'Homme Primitif, 1868. De la Force Vitale, 1870. 

Famille, Propriété, Patrie, 1872. Premières Notions d'Histoire 
Naturelle, 1874. 

Simples Discours sur la Terre et sur l'Homme, 1875 (crowned 
by the French Academy). De VInstinct et de l'Intelligence, 
1880. 

L'Origine des Etres Vivants, 1882. Les Inflniment Petits, 1885. 

Les Etoiles Filantes et les Bolides, 1888. La Science Anecdo- 
tique, 1889. Entretiens sur la Liberté de la Conscience, 1890. 


Hément was decorated with the Legion of Honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vapereau, Dictionnaire Universel des Con- 
temporains. 


S. V. E. 


HEMERDINGER, MICHEL: French jurist; 
born at Colmar, Alsace, May 1, 1809; died in Paris 


June 22, 1880. After taking the degree of bachelor 


of letters at Strasburg (1829), he entered the rab- 
binical school at Metz. In 1830 he went to Paris to 
study law, and was admitted to the bar in 1833. In 
1888 he was employed at the assizes and the court 
martial. In 1888-40 he was secretary of the Society 
of Attorneys, among the members of which were 
Grévy, Arago, Barbier, and Leblond; in 1845 he be- 
came a member of the Central Jewish Consistory ; in 
1848, acting prosecutor of the republic; in April- 
June of the same year he was special government 
commissioner for Alsace, adjusting differences amon g 
the Jews; and from 1870 to 1879 he was a justice of 
the peace in Paris. S. 


HEMEROBAPTISTS (nnt 631; lit.“ morn. 
ing bathers”): Division of Essenes who bathed every 
morning before the hour of prayer in order to pro- 
nounce the name of God with a clean body (Tosef., 
Yad., end; the correct version being given by R, 
Simson of Seus: “The morning bathers said to the 
Pharisees: ‘We charge you with doing wrong in 
pronouncing the Name in the morning without hav- 
ing taken the ritual bath’; whereupon the Pharisees 
said: ‘We charge you with wrong-doing in pro- 
nouncing the Name with a body impure within’ P; 
In the time of Joshua b. Levi (3d cent.) a remnant 
still existed, but had no clear reason for their prac- 
tise (Ber. 22a). The CLEMENTINA speak of John 
the Baptist as a Hemerobaptist, and the disciples 
of John are accordingly called * Hemerobaptists " 
(“ Homilies,” ii. 28; comp. “ Recognitions,” i. 54), 
similarly, BANus, the teacher of Josephus (* Vita,” 
§ 2), was a Hemerobaptist. Hegesippus (see Euse- 
bius, “ Hist. Eccl.” iv. 22) mentions the Hemerobap- 
tists as one of the seven Jewish sects or divisions. 
opposed to the Christians. Justin (“Dial. cum 
Tryph.” § 80) calls them simply “ Baptists.” 

According to the Christian editor of the “ Didas- 
calia " (“ Apostolic Constitutions,” vi. 6), the Hemero- 
baptists * do not eat until they have bathed, and do 
not make any use of their beds and tablesand dishes 
until they have cleansed them.” This obviously 
rests upon a misunderstanding of their true charac- 
ter. Epiphanius (* Panarion," i., heresy xvii.) goes 
still further, and says that the Hemerobaptists deny 
future salvation to him who does not undergo bap- 
tism daily. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. iii. 700. 


K. 


HEN : There is no mention of the hen in the Old 
Testament, though * barburim abusim " (I Kings v. 
3) is taken in B. M. 86b for “fattened hens." Many 
of the Talmudic references to the hen (* tarnegolet ? ; 
“gabrit”; “pahya”) are quoted under Cock in 
Jew. Encyc. iv. 188 et seg. The Talmud mentions 
that the hen perches for sleep on elevated places 
(Shab. 35b). As such places are often over chim- 
neys, the lower eyelid of the hen overlaps the upper 
one in sleeping, in order to protect its eyes against 
the smoke (čb. 77b). The egg of the hen takes ten 
days to mature (Ber. 8a). A cock and a hen, on ac- 
count of the fecundity of the latter, were carried 
before the bridal couple on the wedding-day (Git. 
07a). The skins of grapes on account of their fat- 
tening properties were a favorite food for hens (B. 
M.86b) The employment of hens in thrashing is 
mentioned in B. M. 91b. 

E. G. H. "LM C. 


HEN. See GRACIAN. 


HENA: Rabshakeh's enumeration of the mon- 
archies reduced by the King of Assyria terminates 
with the words * Hena‘ we-‘Iwwah ” (II Kings xix. 
19; Isa. xxxvii. 18). "These two words are supposed 
by several critics to be the names of two cities, and 
according to Büsching (“ Erdbeschreibung." xi. 263, 
757) it is the city now called “‘Anah” by the Arabs, 
and situated on the Euphrates. F. Hommel, how- 
ever, takes these two words for names of constella- 
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tions (“Expository Times," April, 1898). The Jew- 
ish commentators, as well as the Targum, consider 
them as two verbs. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HENDLE, ERNEST: French statesman; born 
at Paris Feb. 15, 1844; died Feb. 7, 1900. Hendle 
was educated for the bar and had a brilliant career 
as attorney at the Court of Appeal. His success at- 
tracted the attention of Jules Favre, who appointed 
him his secretary. When Favre became minister for 
foreign affairs (1870), Hendlé remained with him, and 
accompanied him to Ferrières during the memorable 
negotiations with Bismarck. The Government of 


National Defense sent Hendlé to administer provi- 
sionally the department of the Nord. On March 20, 


1871, Hendlé became governor (“préfet”) of the 
Creuse, and the following year obtained a similar 
post in the department of Loir-et-Cher. Hendlé re- 
signed when the Reactionaries came into power, but 
in 1876 he became prefect of the Yonne. Later he 
was governor of the department of Saône-et-Loire 
and dealt ina masterly way with the strikes at Mon- 
ceat-les-Mines. He was transferred to Rouen in 
1876, and remained there until his death. Hendlé 
was made commander of the Legion of Honor in 
July, 1886. He was a son-in-law of Albert COHN. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 16, 1900. 

S. V. E. 

HENDRICKS: American family whose gene- 
alogy may be found on page 346. 


HENGSTENBERG, ERNST WILHELM: 
German Bible exegete; born Oct. 20, 1802, at Frón- 
denberg, Westphalia; died at Berlin May 28, 1869; 


studied theology and Oriental languages at the 


University of Bonn. 

He was the author of: “Christologie des Alten 
Testaments," Berlin, 1829-35 (2d ed., 1854-58; Eng- 
lish translation by Keith, 1885-39); “Beiträge zur 
Einleitung ins Alte Testament,” 25. 1831-89 (Eng- 
lish translation, Edinburgh, 1847-48); " Die Bücher 
Mosis und Egypten,” db. 1841; commentaries on 
the Psalms (1847), Canticles (1858), and Ecclesiastes 
(1859). In the last-named he gives up the theory of 
the Solomonic authorship of Kohelet, as he already 
had done in the article “Ecclesiastes” in Kitto's 
“Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature ” (1845). These 
three commentaries have been translated into Eng- 
lish. In 1867-68 appeared his commentary on 
Ezekiel| He wrote also a special work on the 
relations of the Jews to the Christian Church, 
“Die Juden und die Christliche Kirche,” Berlin, 
1857, After his death were published “Geschichte 
des Reiches Gottes Unter dem Alten Bunde” (2 
vols., 1869-71; also translated into English), and a 
commentary on Job (1870-75). 


In all his works Hengstenberg was a firm advocate 


of the traditional Christian views of the Old Testa- 
ment and protested strenuously against the higher 
criticism of his day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bachmann and Schmalenbach, Ernst Wil- 
helm Hengstenberg, Gütersloh, 1876-92. 
J. ET- HE 
HENIKSTEIN, ALFRED, FREIHERR 
VON: Austrian general; born Aug. 11, 1810, at 
Ober-Döbling ; died Jan. 29, 1882, in Vienna. He was 


Hemdan 
Henle, Friedrich 
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the son of the banker Joseph von Henikstein. After 
being baptized he joined (1828) a regiment of engi- 
neers, becoming major in 1848. The following year 
he became colonel; and in 1854 wasappointed major- 
general. He fought in the Austro-Italian war of 1859, 
won the rank of * Feldmarschallieutenant," and was 
created baron. In 1308 he was placed in command of 
the fifth army-corps in Verona, and in the following 
year was appointed chief of the general staff. In 
the Austro-Prussian war he was Benedek's chief of 
staff. After the defeat of the Austrian arms and 
the costly blunders made by commanding officers, 
the public demanded an investigation, and Benedek 
and Henikstein were suspended and ordered to ap- 
pear before a court martial. After some time the 
court was dismissed without having given judg- 
ment. Leaving the army, Henikstein passed the rest 
of his life in retirement in Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 


S. F. T. H. 


HENLE, ELISE: German novelist and drama- 
tist; born in Munich 1880; died at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main Aug. 18, 1892; she was a niece of the poetess 
Henriette Ottenheimer. After her marriage to the 
manufacturer Leopold Levi of Esslingen, her house 
became the rendezvous of a distinguished society cir- 
cle. She was of a deeply religious nature, with a 
keen sense of humor. Her first literary productions, 
such as the narrative * Die Wacht am Rhein” and the 
novel * Das Zweite Jügerbataillon," appeared anony- 
mously in several periodicals. She entered the dra- 
matic field successfully with the political comedy 
“Der Zweite September,” which was soon followed 
by the drama “Percy ” (a free adaptation of Galen) 
and the text of the opera * Murillo." Her comedies, 
“Durch die Intendanz” and “Die Wiener in Stutt- 
gart,” met with marked success in several German 
theaters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Die Jtidischen Frauen, p. 240; 


Allg. Zeit. des Jud. lvi. 423. 
8. M. K. 


HENLE, ELKAN: One of the earliest cham- 
pions of the emancipation of the Jews in Bavaria; 
born Dec. 7, 1761, in Fürth; died there Oct. 14, 1898. 
He was the author of: "Ueber die Verbesserung 
des Judenthums” (anon., Offenbach, 1803; for the 
most part reprinted in “Sulamith,” ii. 1, 861); 
“Ueber die Verfassung der Juden im Kénigreiche 
Baiern und die Verbesserung Derselben zum Nutzen 
des Staates " (Munich, 1812); " Die Stimme der Wahr- 
heit in Beziehung auf den Kultus der Israeliten " 
(Fürth, 1827). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 991. 
8. M. K. 


HENLE, FRIEDRICH GUSTAV JACOB: 
German anatomist: born at Fürth, Bavaria, July 19, 
1809; died at Gottingen May 18, 1899. He received 
his education at his native town, where he and his 
parents were baptized. In 1827 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn to pursue the study of medicine. 
Here he joined the Burschenschaft, and took part 
in its politicalactivities. For this he was suspended 
from the university and was transferred to the Ber- 
lin “ Hausvogtei,” a place of detention, to which, at 
that time, many students were sent. Upon being 
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pardoned he went to Heidelberg, where he became 
4 disciple of Tiedemann, graduating in 1832 as M.D. 

After spending two years in Paris, where he took 
a postgraduate course, he returned to Germany and 
became assistant to Johannes Müller at the anatom- 
ical institute of Berlin University. In 1887 Henle was 
admitted to the medical faculty as privat-docent 
through the influence of Alexander von Humboldt. 
Three years later he was called to the university at 
Zurich as professor of anatomy and physiology, and 
in 1844 to Heidelberg as associate professor of anat- 
omy, succeeding Tiedemann as professor in 1849. 
In 1852 he was called to Gottingen, at the university 
of which city he held the position of professor of 
anatomy until his death. 

Henle’s writings have become standard works; 
and his discoveries are important. Special men- 
tion may be made of his discoveries concerning: the 
cylindrical epithelium in the intestinal tract; the 
cuticular root-sheath of the hair; the microscopical 
structure of the cornea; the endothelium of the 
blood-vessels; the structure of the hepatic cells; and 
the loops of Henle in the kidneys. 

From 1838 to 1842 Henle wrote reports on anatomy 
and pathology for Müller's * Archiv für Anatomie 
und Physiologie”; from 1844 to 1848 he contrib- 
uted to Canstatt's *Jahresberichte über die Fort- 
schritte der Gesammten Medizin in Allen Liindern,” 
essays on. general anatomy; and from 1849 to 1855 
on both special and general anatomy. 

In 1844 he founded, in conjunction with Pfeuffer, 
the * Zeitschrift für Rationelle Medizin," which ap- 
peared until 1869. 

Of Henle's more important works may be men- 
tioned: * Ueber Schleim- und Eiterbildung," Bruns- 
wick, 1838; “ Vergleichende Anatomische Beschreib- 
ung des Kehlkopfes, " Leipsic, 1839; “ Pathologische 
Untersuchungen,” 4b. 1840; “ Handbuch der Allge- 
meinen Anatomie,” ib. 1841; “ Handbuch der Ratio- 
nellen Pathologie,” Brunswick, 1846-52; “ Handbuch 
der Systematischen Anatomie des Menschen,” 25. 
1855-16, 2d ed. 1876-19 (his principal work); “ Ana- 
tomischer Handatlas zum Gebrauch im Seziersaal,” 
ib. 1874-77; “ Anthropologische Vorträge,” 2b. 1876- 
1880; * Grundriss zur Anatomie des Menschen,” 1880, 
3d ed. 1888; * Das Wachstum des Menschlichen Na- 
gels und des Pferdehufs," Gottingen, 1884. 
BIRLIOGRAPUY: F. Merkel, Jacob Henle, Brunswick, 1891; 

Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, s.v.: Brockhaus, Konver- 

sations-Lexikon, s.v.; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 

s.v.; Waldeyer, in Hirsch’s Biog. Lex. s.v.; Pagel, Bing. 

Ler. s.v.. Kussmaul, Jugenderinnerungen eines Alten 

Arztes, ith ed., pp. 994 et seg., Stuttgart, 1902. 


S. F. T. H. 


HENLE, SIGMUND VON: Bavarian deputy ; 
born June 30, 1821; died at Munich Oct. 9, 1901. He 
was a descendant of Löb Berlin, the district rabbi 
of Bamberg in 1789-94. Highly esteemed by King 
Ludwig II., he was entrusted with many law cases of 
the royal house; he was also an intimate friend of 
Duke Maximilian. From 1878 to 1881 he sat in the 
Bavarian Dict as representative of the city of Mu- 
nich. and was a member of the most important com- 
mittees, as those on law and finance. To the end of 
his life he was a faithful supporter of liberalism, and 
successfully opposed all attempts to curtail the rights 
of his coreligionists. Shortly after his sixtieth year 
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Henle, Friedrich 
Henriques, Amos 


his sight became seriously affected, and he was com- 
pelled to resign his professional and political work. 
On this occasion the Order of Merit of the Bavarian 
Crown, which ennobles the bearer, was conferred 
upon him; a few years later he was created privy 
councilor. As a member of the boards of trustees of 
the Riesser-Stiftung and of several Jewish societies, 
he was interested even in advanced age in the in- 
tellectual and material welfare of his coreligionists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Münchener Neueste Nachrichten, Oct. 
10. 1901; A. Eckstein, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Bayern, 1902, pp. 36-38. 


S. PR 

HENOCH, EDUARD HEINRICH: German 
physician; born at Berlin June 16, 1820. After ta- 
king the degree of M. D. there (1843), he began to prac- 
tise as a specialist in diseases of children. Until 1850 
he was assistant at the children’s dispensary of the 
university. In that year he became privat-docent; 
in 1858, assistant professor. In 1872 Henoch. became 
director of the hospital and dispensary of the depart- 
mentof pediatrics at the Charité. In 1893 he resigned 
that position, received the title of * Medicinalrath," 
and lived in retirement at Meran until 1898, when he 
removed to Dresden. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: * Klinik der Unterleibskrankheiten," 3 vols., 
Berlin, 1852-58, 8d ed. 1868; “ Beiträge zur Kinder- 
heilkunde," two parts, 2. 1861-68; “ Vorlesungen 
über Kinderkrankheiten,” db. 1881, 10th ed. 1899. 

Henoch translated from the English of Budd * Die 
Krankheiten der Leber," Berlin, 1846, and edited 
Canstatt's “Handbuch der Medizinischen Klinik," 
Erlangen, 1854-56, and West's “Pathologie und 
Therapie der Kinderkrankheiten," 4th ed., Berlin, 
1865. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. 
8. F. T. H. 


HENOCHS, MOSES: Talmudist; lived at Jeru- 
salem about 1570. He was the author of * Mar'ah ha- 
Sorefet,” a devotional work, translated into Judeo- 
German by Phinehas b. Judah Heilprin under the 
title “ Brandspiegel " (Basel, 1602). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1823. 


D B. FR. 


HENRIQUES: This American family, con- 


nected with that of thesame name in Amsterdam and 
London, traces its pedigree back to Jacob Henriques, 
who settled in theisland of Jamaica in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. See subjoined pedigree 
on page 348. 


HENRIQUES, AMOS: English physician: born 
in Jamaica 1812; died June 5, 1880. He went to Eng- 
land in 1880 to study medicine, entered St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, and in due course obtained his diploma as 
surgeon. In 1833 he went to France and graduated 
in medicine at the University of Paris. At this time 
he took part in some of the émeutes against hing 
Louis Philippe. In 1834 Henriques went to Italy, 
and obtained also there degrees in medicine. He 
began practise in Athens, and shortly afterward 
went to Constantinople. Here he obtained gov- 
ernment employment and received a commission to 
organize a medical staff for the Turkish army. | 

The defeat of the Turks at the battle of Nezid in 
1889 put an end to Henriques’ career in Turkey. He 
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In 1840 he returned to England, but soon after 'ard 
emigrated to Jamaica, and practised there Success. 
fully for seven years. He then returned to England 
and engaged in general practise in London, obtaining 
also there considerable success. i 

Henriques published a few medical essays which 
attracted some notice. During the outbreak cf chol- 
era in 1849 he issued several pamphlets on the nature 
of that disease. He also replied to Sir John Forbes’s 
work “Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease ” at- 
tempting to refute the doctrine that nature is more 
important than science in the treatment of disease. 

, Henriques was decorated with the Turkish Order 
of the Medjidie of the second class, and with the Or- 
der of King Charles III. of Spain. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 18, 1880. 

J. G. L. 

HENRIQUES, DAVID QUIXANO: Anglo- 
Jewish reformer; born May 18, 1804; died in Lon. 
don March 6, 1870; son of Abraham Q. Henriques. 
He was a director of the City Bank and the Bank of 
Australasia. In early life an active worker of the 
Portuguese synagogue, and one of its managers, he 
afterward was one of the foremost workers in the 
foundation of the West London Synagogue, in the 
councils of which congregation he held a high posi- 
tion. He was treasurer of the West London Syna- 
gogue from 1847 to 1862. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. March 11, 18, 1870. 
Je . G. L. 


HENRIQUES, JACOB QUIXANO: West-In- 
dian merchant; born at Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
1811; died in London Oct. 17, 1898. A son of 
Abraham Q. Henriques, he was early associated in 
business with his brother David, in the firm of Hen- 
riques Brothers, West-Indian merchants. In Ja- 
maica he was the founder of a Jewish school for boys 
and girls. Going to London soon after 1840, he 
took an active part in the formation of the West 
London Synagogue. He soon resided permanently 
in London, and became warden of the synagogue 
in 1856 and again from 1861 to 1864. In 1889 he 
was elected chairman of the council, and manifested 
great interest in the provision of religious education 
for the youth of the congregation.. He was a liberal 
subscriber to Jewish charities. 

In 1864 he dissolved partnership with the firm and 
retired from business in favor of hisson. Henriques 
was for some time a director of the Colonial Bank, 
and was subsequently chairman of the London Char- 
tered Bank of Australia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Oct. 21, 1898. 

T G. L. 

HENRIQUES, ROBERT MARTIN: Danish 
musician, composer, and author; born in Copen- 
hagen Dec. 14, 1858. He received instruction in 
violoncello from Bendix and Neruda, and in 1877 
went to Dresden to study under Grützmacher and 
Kretschmer. He hasappeared at concerts in Berlin, 
Leipsic, Hanover, Dresden, and Paris. Henriques 
has written for violoncello, piano, and orchestra, 
among his compositions being “Romance og Capri- 
cietto,” “ Marchen,” and “Olaf Tryggvason.” The 
last-named, an overture, has been played in Copenha- 
gen, Stockholm, and Berlin. He has written various 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE HENRIQUES FAMILY. 


He made his way to Egypt, where he formed the 
acquaintance of Marquis Litta, with whom he trav- 
eled as medical attendant through northern Europe. 
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songs, including “Melodier i Moll” and *I Ny og 
Wie," and (with Oscar Madsen) several novels of 
local color, among which may be mentioned * Ved 
Jl5jen Mast.” (1892), * Tjenestefolk,” and “ Student- 
ens Glade Liv? (1893). Henriques is musical critic 
for“ Dannebrog ” and * Vort Land” of Copenhagen, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 
S. 


HENRIQUEZ (ENRIQUEZ), ISABELLA: 
Spanish poetess; lived at Madrid; died after 1680. 
She distinguished herself in the different academies 
at Madrid. Isaac (Fernando) Cardoso dedicated to 
her his work, “ Del Color Verde,” on the color green, 
which is the symbol of hope (Madrid, 1634). She 
openly embraced Judaism, and settled at Amster- 
dam. It is reported that she distributed amulets al- 
leged to protect against physical harm, D. L. de 
Barrios quotes a “decima” from her manuscript 
* Obras Poeticas.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. L. de Barrios, Sol de la Vida, p. 63; idem, 

Relacion de los Poetas, p. 56; Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 


250; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 52. 
G. M. K. 


HENRY II. or HENRY DE TRASTA- 
MARA: King of Castile; born at Seville in 1383; 
died in 1879; illegitimate brother of Pedro I. He 
was as hostile to the Jews as Pedro had been friend- 
ly. His long-cherished hatred of his brother burst 
forth when a Jew named Jacob, an intimate of the 
king, praised the latter excessively to Henry. In 
his fury he stabbed the Jew with a dagger, Pedro 
would have revenged himself on Henry forthwith, 
but his courtiers restrained him by force. Henry 
saved himself by a hasty flight. This was the im- 
mediate cause of the civil war which brought untold 
suffering upon the Jews of the country. A few 
years afterward Henry beheaded his brother near 
Montiel (Mareh 14, 1369), and then ascended the 
throne of Castile. In order to appease his ally, 
Bertrand. du Guesclin (Beltran. Claquin) and his 
wild, rapacious troops, he imposed a war contribu- 
tion of twenty thousand gold doubloons on the al- 
ready heavily oppressed community of Toledo, and 
issued an order to take all the Jews and Jewesses of 
Toledo as prisoners, to put them on the rack, to give 
them neither food nor drink, and in case they still 
refused to raise this enormous sum, to sell their prop- 
erty, both movable and immovable, at auction. In 
spite of this action he was compelled, owing to his 
financialstraits, to have recourse to Jewish financiers. 
He made Don Joseph Pichon his chief tax-collector 
(“contador major”), and appointed several Jews 
farmers of the taxes. When complaints were made 
to him on the subject, he answered that he would 
willingly lease the taxes to Christians at a cheaper 
rate, but that none would take them. 

The demands of the Cortes in Toro (1869) and in 
jurgos (1874 and 1377) against the Jews harmonized 
perfectly with Henry'sinclinations. He ordered the 
Jews to wear the humiliating badge, and forbade 
them to use Christian names. He further ordered 
that for short loans Christian debtors should repay 
only two-thirds of the principal. Shortly before his 
death Henry declared that Jews should no longer be 
permitted to hold public office. 


Henriaues, David 
Henry, Michael 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cortes de Leon y de Castilla, ii. 171, 203. 281, 
Madrid, 1836; Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, No. 197; Histoire 
de M. Bertrand du Guesclin, pp. 94 et seq., Paris, 1666: 
Rios, Hist. ij. 305, 571. 

G. M. K. 
HENRY, EMMA: English poetess; born Sept. 
17, 1788; died Dec. 30, 1870; daughter of the Rev. 


Solomon Lyon, professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 


and wife of Abraham Henry. She enjoyed in early 


life the advantages of a broad education and the 
society of cultured university men; and when her 
father's eyesight failed, she devoted her abilities to 
the support of the family. Mrs. Henry enjoyed the 
distinction of being the first English Jewess to en- 
gage in authorship. In 1812she published a volume 
of verse which met with some success; and she con- 
tinued to produce occasional poems which were often 
recited at public celebrations. 
She was the mother of Michael Henry. 


' BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 6, 1871; Picciotto, Sketches: 


of Anylo-Jewish History, p. 314. 
J. G. L. 


HENRY, HENRY A.: Anglo- American 
rabbi and Hebraist; born in London 1800; died at 
San Francisco, Cal , Sept. 4, 1879. He was educated 
at the Jews’ Free School, London, of which he was 
afterward principal until 1842. In this capacity 
he was the acknowledged bulwark of the London 
Jewry, especially in resisting the endeavors of the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews. He was one 
of the founders of the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan 
Asylum. In 1886 Henry compiled a volume of the 
daily prayers according to the German and Folish 
rites, and in 1840 published a “ Biblical Class Book 
for Jewish Youth” and a “Synopsis of Jewish His- 
tory.” While principal of the Free School, he offi- 
ciated frequently in London synagogues, and in 
1844 became rabbi to the St. Alban’s Congregation, 
where he remained until 1849. Here he made pulpit 
addresses in English a regular practise—a novel fea- 
ture in those days. 

In 1849 he embarked for America under engage- 
ment to the congregation at Louisville, Ky. He 
was, however, unavoidably delayed at Cincinnati, 
and accepted a position tendered to him there at the 
B'naiJeshurun Synagogue. In 1851 Henry proceeded 
to Syracuse, N. Y., where he served three years as 
rabbi. From Syraeuse he removed to New York 
city, where he resided till 1857. While in New 
York he served the Henry Street congregation and 
superintended its religious school. He officiated 
later in the Clinton Street Synagogue. After some 
time he established a boarding-school for Jewish 
youth, which he maintained until his departure for 
California. He arrived there in 1857 and accepted 
the call of the Congregation Shearith Israel in 
San Francisco, which he served as rabbi till 1871. 
During his residence in California he for some time 
edited “The Pacific Messenger.” 

Henry’s library was presented after his death to 
the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Oct. 8, 1879; Jew. World, Sept. 


26, 1879. 

J. G. L. 

HENRY, MICHAEL: English journalist and 
mechanician; born at Kennington, London, Feb. 19, 
1830; died in London June 15, 1875. He was edu- 
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cated at the City of London School; in 1844 he 
went to Paris as clerk in a counting-house, and later 
entered the oflice of the “Mechanics’ Magazine.” 
In 1897 he established a business as patent agent, 
which he carried on until his death. At the same 
time he assisted Dr. Benisch on the “Jewish Chron- 
icle," and, upon the retirement of the latter in 1868, 
became its editor. 

In 1847 he founded the General Benevolent As- 
sociation, of which he was the honorary secretary. 
He was a member of the Jews' College Council and 
of the Board of Deputies, and sat on the committees 
of other educational charities, He devoted himself 
chiefly to the Stepney Jewish Schools, of which he 
was honorary secretary and personal supervisor. 

Henry wrote a pamphlet on * Patent Law," which 
was highly commended by a committee of the House 
of Commons. A number of his essays were collected 
and published under the title “Life Thoughts, ” 
1875. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew, Chron, June 25, 1875: Morais, Eminent 

Israelites, pp. 189-142; memoirs prefixed to Life Thoughts ; 

Jews’ College Journal, June, 1875. 


J. G. L. 


HENSCHEL, AUGUST WILHELM EDU. 
ARD THEODOR: German physician and bota- 
nist; born in Breslau Dec. 20, 1790; died there July 
24, 1856; educated at the medical and surgical col- 
lege at Dreslau, the Ober-Collegium, Berlin, and the 
universities of Heidelberg and Breslau (M.D. 1813). 
He practised medicine in Breslau from 1818 to 1816, 
and in the latter year was appointed privat-docent in 
pathology at the university of that city. 

In 1820 Henschel embraced Christianity, and soon 
after published his first important work, * Von der 
Sexualität der Pflanzen," which attracted consider- 
able attention in the world of science. He was ap- 
pointed assistant professor at his alma mater in 1821, 
and in 1882 professor of anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology. 

Henschel is best known through his researches 
into the history of medicine, the results of which he 
published in the medical periodical *Janus, Zeit- 
schrift für Gesch. und Litteratur der Medicin,” 
Breslau, 1846-49. Of his other works may be men- 
tioned: * Vertheidigung der Entzündlichen Natur 
des Croups" (in Horn's “Archiv für Med. Erfabr- 
ung," 1812); * Commentatio de Aristotele Botanico ot 
Philosopho," Breslau, 1824; “ Ueber Einige Schwie- 
rigkeiten in der Pathologie der Hundswuth," Bres- 
lau, 1829; “Zur Gesch. der Medicin in Schlesien," čb. 
1887; “ Das Medicinische Doctorat, Seine Nothwen- 
digkeit und Seine Reform,” db, 1848. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Ler.; De le Roi, Juden-Mis- 
ston, vol. ii, p. 241. 


S. RO 


HENSCHEL, ELIAS H.: German physician ; 
born at Breslau April 4, 1755; died in 18398; 
father of A. W. HexscneL. He commenced life 
as an errand-boy, and for some time was valet 
to a physician. He did not, however, miss any 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge, in which he 
was encouraged and materially aided by a pro- 
fessor of anatomy named Morgenbesser, who also 
induced several of his corelimionists to take a sub- 
stantial interest in him.  Henschel was enabled to 
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commence the study of anatomy at the age of 
twenty-five. In 1785 he entered the University of 
Halle (M.D.1787). Henschel devoted himself espe- 
cially to obstetrics, and was appointed public ac. 
coucheur at Breslau. He was one of the first to. 
treat the thigh tumor of lying-in women as a specia] 
malady, and was instrumental in introducing vac- 
cination in Silesia. Notwithstanding his numerous 
duties and extensive practise, Henschel spenta great 
deal of his time in the hospital for the Jewish poor, 
acted as an accoucheur in many benevolent institu- 
tions, and, in the troublous times of 1813, added to 
his other activities the care of a lazaretto at Neu- 
stadt containing 228 beds, He also rendered useful 
services during a cholera epidemie; and about this 
time he published his * Guter Rath bei Annührupg 
der Cholera” (Breslau, 1831). Healso wrote * Ueber 
die Gewóhnlichsten Krankheiten der Schwangern” 
(26. 1797) and “Ein Beitrag zur Heilung der Kopf- 
geschwulst der Neugeborenen Kinder " (1828). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon der Hervor. 
ragenden Aerzte. 


8. J. D. B. 

HENSCHEL, GEORG (ISIDOR): German 
composer and barytone singer; born Feb. 18, 1850, 
at Breslau, where he studied with Wandelt and 
Schäffer. He made his first appearance as a pianist at 
twelve yearsof age. Atthe Leipsic Conservatorium 
(1867-70) he was a pupil of Wenzel and Moscheles 
(pianoforte), Götze (singing), and Richter (theory 
and composition). Subsequently he studied in Ber- 
lin under Schulze (singing) and Kiel (composition). 
After making several concert tours through Europe, 
in 1877 he went to England, where he lived for 
three years, In 1881 Henschel became conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at Boston, Mass., 
and he retained the position till 1884. In 1885 he 
settled permanently in London, where in the follow- 
ing year he founded the London Symphony Con- 
certs, From 1886 to 1888 he was professor of sing- 
ing at the Royal College of Music, London. 

Of Henschel’s compositions the more important 
are: "Stabat Mater,” oratorio, first performed at 
the Birmingham Musical Festival of 1894; the One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm, for chorus, soli, and 
orchestra; a canon-suite for string orchestra; "Zi- 
geuner Serenade," for orchestra; * Friedrich der 
Schone,” opera; “A Sea Change, or Love's Cast- 
away," comic operetta (libretto by W. D. Howells): 
“ Nubia,” grand opera, first performed at Dresden 
in 1899. 

On the death of his wife (née Lilian Bailey) 
Henschel retired from the concert platform, and has 
since lived on his estate at Aviemore in the Scottish 
Highlands, occasionally conducting his own works 
or lecturing on Johannes Brahms. A requiem com- 
posed by Henschel in memory of his wife was first 
performed in Boston, Mass., Dec. 2, 1902, and has 
since been given in Holland, Germany, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baker, Diog. Dict. of Musicians, New York, 
1900: Riemann, Musik-Lexikon ; Grove, Dict. of Music and 
Musicians. 

8. À. P. 
HEP! HEP! A cry stated to have been used by 
the Crusaders during their attacks upon the Jews. 

It appears, however, to have been first used during 
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iheso-called “ Hep! Hep!” riots of 1819 at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main and along the Rhine (see Gratz, “ Gesch." 
xi. 357); e.g., on Aug. 2, 1819, by anti-Semitic stu- 
dents at Würzburg as a term of reproach to Professor 
Brendel of that university, who had written in favor 
of the Jews. The students themselves claimed that 
the word was derived from "Hierosolyma est per- 
dita”; others claim that it is a contraction for “ He- 
brier,” while ʻa further attempt has been made to 
derive it from “Hab! Hab!” The brothers Grimm, 
. in their dictionary, trace it from a cali to animals in 
the Franconian district, especially to the goat, and 
suggest that it was applied to Jews because of their 
beards. Their earliest quotation is from W. Hauff 
(1802-27). A person named Brouse is stated to have 
been condemned to three months’ imprisonment for 
having used the expression against a Jew and his 
wife (4^ Arch. Isr.” 1848, p. 47). During the anti- 
Semitic movement in Germany a pamphlet appeared 
infavor of the Jews with the title ^Hepp! Hepp! 
Güsssaure Stéckerei in 1 Vorschrei und 7 Gejohlen " 
(Jacobs, * The Jewish Question," No. 25). The ex- 
pression has since become a synonym for an out- 
break against the Jews, and is thus used by George 
Eliot in her essay “The Modern Hep! Hep! Hep!” 
in “Impressions of Theophrastus Such." Itis stated 
that on some occasions in 1819 the Jews replied to 
the cry of “Hep! Hep!” with the similarly sounding 
one of “Jep! Jep!” meaning “Jesus est perditus ” 
(“Notes and Queries,” 4th series, iii. 080). 


HEPHER: 1. A son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 32, 
xxvii. 1; Josh. xvii. 2-8). The clan was known as 
the Hepherites (Num. xxvi. 32). 2. Oneof David's 
captains (I Chron. xi. 86). 8. Member of the tribe 
of Judah (I Chron. iv. 6). 4. Royal city of the 
Canaanites, the site of which is unknown (Josh. xii. 
17; comp. I Kings iv. 10). 

E.G H. M. Sc. 

HEPHZI-BAH (na3"v5n, “my delight in her”): 
1. Name to be borne by the restored Jerusalem (Isa. 
lxii. 4), in token that God will not abandon it. 2. 
Name of the queen of King Hezekiah and mother 
of Manasseh (II Kings xxi. 1). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

HEPNER, ADOLF: German-American jour- 
nalist; born at Schmiegel, Posen, Nov. 24, 1846; 
educated at the gymnasium at Lissa, the rabbinical 
seminary at Breslau, and the universities of Breslau 
and Berlin. 

He became a socialist in 1868, and two years later 
wasassociated with Liebknecht and Bebel in editing 
a socialistic paper at Leipsic. Soon afterward he 
was accused with them of high treason, but was ac- 
quitted in 1872. Being expelled from Leipsic in 
the following year, he removed to Breslau, and be- 
came a publisher, but feiled in business. 

In 1882 Hepner emigrated to the United States, 
and in 1886 settled in St. Louis, Mo., where he is 
now (1908) living. Up to 1897 he edited the daily 
labor paper “St. Louis Tageblatt,” and since that 
year he has been the editor of the “ Westliche Post.” 

Besides many essays for the papers of his political 
party, Hepner has written “Good Night, Schatz,” 
à one-act play (1894). 

A. F. T. H. 
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HERALDRY. See Coat OF ARMs. 
HERBS. See Borany. | 


HERCZEGHY, MORIZ: Hungarian physician 
and author; born in Budapest Aug. 19, 1815; died 
in Vienna Dec. 98, 1884.. He studied medicine in 
Budapest and Vienna, and afterward took part in the 
Revolution of 1848 in the latter city. He went from 
Vienna to Paris, and thence in 1860 to Italy, where 
he became chief physician in Garibaldi’s army. He 
returned to Hungary in 1865, but left again in 1868 
for Constantinople, where for eight years he acted as 
chief military physician. Being severely wounded 
during the Russo-Turkish war, he had to give up 
his practise, and‘then traveled in Europe and in the 
East. 

The more important of Herczeghy’s literary works 
deal with political topics, and include: “ Weder 
Deutsch noch Russisch, Sondern Oesterreichisch,” 
“Das Bombardement des Fiirsten 
Windischgrätz zu Prag,” ib. 1849; “Mein Tagebuch 
1848-50," ib. 1850; “Mémoires sur Mon Béjour à 
Paris," Milan, 1853. He wrote also treatises on cre- 
tinism (1864) and on epidemics (1874). 

Herczeghy's chief work, however, was a sociolog- 
ical study on the woman question, published in 
French (Paris, 1864) and in Hungarian (Budapest, 
1883). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 

8. L. V. 

HERCZEL, MANÓ DE SZENTPÉTERI: 
Hungarian physician; born in Szegedin July 1, 
1801; studied successively in his native city, in 
Ujvidék, in Budapest, in Vienna, in Strasburg, and 
in Paris. After having taken his degree of M.D. 
(1884), he practised for two years in Nothnagel's 
clinic in Vienna, and was thereafter for five years 
assistant to Czerny at Heidelberg, where in 1889 he 
became privat-docent in surgery. In 1892 he was 
appointed chief of the Szt. István Hospital in Buda- 
pest. His specialty is the treatment of diseases of 
the kidneys. | 

Herczel is the author of the following works: 
"Ueber die Wirkung des Anilin, Acetanilin und 
Kampheranilin,” Vienna, 1887; “Ueber Operative 
Behandlung der  Nierensteine," Vienna, 1887; 
“Ueber die Operative Fixation der Wanderniere," 
Vienna, 1892; “Ueber Grosse Defecte der Blasen- 
Scheidewand,” Vienna, 1894. 

In 1902 Herczel was elevated by Emperor Francis 
Joseph I. to the Hungarian nobility, and he assumed 
the name of “Szentpéteri.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elete. 

S. Li V. 

HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON: 
German Protestant theologian, poet, and writer; 
born at Mohrungen, East Prussia, Aug. 25, 1744; 
died at Weimar Dec. 21, 1803. He studied theology. 
philosophy, and the humanities at the University of 
Königsberg, where he acquired a vast knowledge of 
German and foreign literature. In 1764-69 he was 
teacher and preacher at Riga; in 1771-76, court 
preacher and member of the consistory of Biicke- 
burg; from 1776 until his death, court preacher and 
member, later president. of the consistory of Weimar. 
His works on Hebrew Biblical literature exercised 


Heredia 
Heresy 


great influence, His “Die Aelteste Urkunde des 
Menschengeschlechts ” (Riga, 1774-76) develops the 
idea that the oldest Biblical poems—the history of 
Creation, of the Flood, and of Moses—are to be con- 
sidered Oriental national songs. The usual inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic history of Creation as a divine 
revelation appears to Herder not only indefensible, 
but pernicious, since it fills the mind with false ideas 
and leads to persecution of the physical scientist, 

In 1778 he wrote “ Lieder der Licbe,” in which he 
divested the Canticles of all mystical and allegorical 
accretions, In these deeply felt love-songs he rec- 
ognized the natural expressions of Jewish sentiment. 
After having, in his letters on theology, extended 
this view to the whole Bible, he published (Dessau, 
1782-83) his famous “Vom Geiste der Ebrüischen 
Poesie.” Inaletterto Hamann he wrote that “since 
his childhood he had nourished itinhisbreast." He 
says that Hebrew poetry is the world’s oldest, sim- 
plest, and most soulful poetry, full of the inner feel- 
ing of nature and of the poetic consciousness of 
God. He translated many of the Hebrew poems. 

According to Griitz (*Gesch." xi. 249), Herder, 
although filled with admiration for Jewish antiquity 
and for the Hebrew people of the Biblical age, and 
foretelling a time when Christian and Jew would 
work together for the development and refinement 
of civilization, felt a dislike for the Jews which 
manifested itself in his earlier relations with Moses 
Mendelssohn. Not until after Lessing’s death did 
he become more friendly toward Mendelssohn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hettner, Literaturgesch. des Achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, vol. v., Brunswick, 1872. 


D. BS. Man. 

HEREDIA, PAULUS (PABLO) DE: Span- 
ish anti-Jewish writer; born about 1403 in Aragon; 
died at an advanced age after 1486. Baptized late 
in life, he attacked Judaism, though he had at one 
time defended it and his former coreligionists. In 
order to assail the Talmud and its commentators, 
which he had studied in his youth, he wrote a mys- 
tical work, "Isggeret ha-Sodot,” which he ascribed 
to the Mishnaic teacher Nehunya ben ha-Kana and 
his alleged son Ha-Kana, asserting that he had 
found it and translated it into Latin. In his igno- 
rance, Paulus de Heredia put into the mouth of 
Nehunya passages from the work of Judah ha-Nasi, 
who lived much later, and in the work “ Galie Ra- 
zaya” made him answer eight questions, addressed 
to him by his imperial friend Antoninus, in an en- 
tirely Christian sense. He admits the chief mysteries 
of Christianity, e.g., the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Nehunya, who is made to say, “Ego ex iis unus 
sum qui crediderunt in eum et baptisatus fui et am- 
bulo in viis rectis," finally exhorts his son to recog- 
nize Jesus as the Messiah. 

Heredia's works “De Mysteriis Fidei" and “ Co- 
rona Regia," on the immaculate conception (the lat- 
ter dedicated to Pope Innocent VIII), were also in- 
tended to convert the Jews. "The latter, however, 
whom he assailed in the work “Ensis Pauli” with 
all the fire of a fanatical neophyte, vouchsafed no 
reply to his gross attacks on their faith. Paulus de 
Heredia was alleged to have collaborated on the 
Complutensian polyglot, issued under the auspices 
of Cardinal Ximenez. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nic. Antonio, Bibl. Hispania, i. 210; Wolf 
Bibl. Hebr. ii., iii.. 1687; Rios, Estudios, pp. 456 et seq.: ` 
idem, Hist. iii. 413, 424 et seq. ; Grütz, Gesch., viii. 231 et seq. 


K. M. KE. 


HEREFORD: County town of Herefordshire, 
England, situated on the River Wye, of some com. 
mercial importance in early times. When Richard I. 
returned from captivity, ten Jews of Hereford con- 
tributed £15 11s. 11d. to a “donum” made by the 
Jews of England at Northampton (1194). They 
were under the jurisdiction of the sheriff, notwith. 
standing the Bishop of Hereford claimed the right 
to judge them (Tovey, * Anglia Judaica,” pp. 78- 
79). In 1275 the “archa ” wasremoved from Worces- 
ter to Hereford, where it remained till the Expul- 
sion. From some of the bondsstill extant the Jews 
of Hereford appear to have adopted the corn trade 
when refused permission by the “statute of Juda- 
ism " in 1275 to take usury, but this may have been 
merely an evasion of the statute. Twenty-four of 
the burghers of Hereford were appointed in 1989 as 
special guardians of the peace in favor of the Jews 
(Cal. Patent Rolls, 1282-92, p. 15). 

Four years later one of the important Jews of 
Hereford invited some of his Christian friends to the 
wedding of his daughter. "This attracted the notice 
of Bishop Swinfeld, who refused permission, and 
threatened excommunication to any of his flock who 
attended the wedding (“Household Expenses of . 
Bishop Swinfeld," Camden Society, pp. cix.-exi, 
127). When the Jews were expelled in 1290 the 
king seized the debts due to the forty Jews of Here- 
ford, composing about twenty families. The chief 
person seems to have been Isaac of Worcester, who 
had apparently moved there in 1275; he, with four 
of his sons and two of his daughters, was engaged 
in money-lending. The largest individual lender, 
however, appears to have been Aaron, son of Elias 
le Blund. Abraham “the Chaplain” is mentioned, 
with two Evesques. "Thirteen houses and the syna- 
gogue also fell into the hands of the king, with rent- 
als amounting to 55s. 6d. Since that time there has 
been no congregation at Hereford. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 163, 


dh; Lransactians Jew. Hist. Sac. ing. i. 186-159; R. John- 
son, Customs of Hereford, pp. 50-71. J 


HEREM. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 


HERES: 1. City in Egypt, mentioned in Isa. 
xix. 18: “In that day there shall he five cities in the 
land of Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, 
and swear to the Lord of hosts; one shall be called 
‘Ir ha-Heres” (A. V. “the city of destruction”; 
R. V. margin, “Heres”). The Masorctic text, 
Aquila, Theodotion, aud Peshitta read pann "yv 
"City of Destruction." Symmachus, the Vulgate, 
Men. 110a, Saadia, and some Hebrew manuscripts 
read DINAN wy (“ City of the Sun”). The Septuagint 
has vote doedéx (“City of Righteousness”). There 
are many differences of opinion regarding the proper 
reading of this name. It is, however, probable that 
" Heres? is the correct reading, and that HELIOPOLIS, 
in Egypt, is referred to by Isaiah. The alteration of 
* *Ir ha-Heres” (City of the Sun) into “ ‘Ir ha-Heres” 
(City of Destruction) was influenced by a later antag- 
onism toward the Onias temple. On thé other hand, 
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the alteration of “Heres” into “Zedek” ([City of] 
Rishteousness) was a result of the desire for a dis- 
tinct prediction regarding that temple. For other 
opinions see Hastings, “Dict. Bible"; Geiger, 
5 Urschrift,? p. 79. 

2. Mountain (pan ^) mentioned in Judges i. 35, 
in connection with Aijalon and Shaalbim, as one of 
the mountains from which the Danites were unable 
to expel the Amorites. It has been conjectured, 
and with probability, that, since * heres" is synony- 
mous with “shemesh,” “Heres” here may mean 
“Bethshemesh ” (I Kings iv. 9; II Chron. xxviii. 18) 
or“ Ir-shemesh ” (Josh. xix. 41), between Judah and 
Dan. 

3. Hill (“the ascent of Heres”; Judges viii. 18, 
R. V. by which Gideon returned from the battle 
with Zebah and Zalmunna. Its location is uncertain, 
and the text is variously transmitted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible; Cheyne and Black, 
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HERESY AND HERETICS: The Greek term 
aipecre originally denoted “division,” “sect,” “relig- 
ious” or “philosophical party," and is applied by 
Josephus (“B. J.” ii. 8, § 1, and elsewhere) to the 
three Jewish sects—Sadducees, Pharisees, and Es- 
senes (comp. Acts v. 17, xxvi. 5, and, with reference 
to the Christian sect, the aipecc¢ of the Nazarenes, 
xxiv. 5, 14; xxviii. 22). In the sense of a schism to 
- be deprecated the word occurs in I Cor. xi. 19, Gal. 
v, 20, and particularly in II Peterii. 1; hence aipetixde 
(“heretic”) in the sense of *factious" (Titus ii. 10). 
The specific rabbinical term for heresies, or relig- 
ious divisions due to an unlawful spirit, is “minim ” 
(lit. “kinds [of belief]”; the singular “min,” for 
“heretic” or “Gnostic,” is coined idiomatically, like 
“coy” and “‘am ha-arez"; see Gnosticism). The 
law “Ye shall not cut yourselves " (QS373nN Nb) is in- 
terpreted by the Rabbis: * Ye shall not form divisions 


[nis mma wyn xb], but shall form one bond” 
(after Amos ix. 6 fA. V. “troop ”}; Sifre, Deut. 96; 
comp. Jew. Encyc. iv. 592, s.v. DIDASCALIA, Book 
VI). 

Besides the term “min” for “heretic,” the Talmud 
uses the words “ hizonim” (outsiders), “ apikoros," and 
“kofer ba-Torah " (R. H. 178), or “kofer ba-'ikkar " 
(he who denies the fundamentals of faith; Pes. xxiv. 
168b); also * poresh mi-darke zibbur” (he who devi- 
ates from the customs of the community; Tosef., 
Sanh. xiii. 5; R. H. 17a). Of all these it is said that 
they are consigned to Gehinnom for all eternity 
(Tosef., Sanh. 4.e.; comp. b. xii. 9, apparently be- 
longing to xiii. 5: “He who casts off the yoke [of 
the Law], and he who severs the Abrahamic cove- 
nant; he who interprets the Torah against the ha- 
lakie tradition, and he who pronounces in full the 
Ineffable Name—all these have no share in the world 
to come ?). 

The Mishnah (Sanh. x. 1) says the following have 
no share in the world to come: * He who denies that 
the Torah is divinely revealed [lit. *comes from 
Heaven "], and the apikoros." R. Akiba says, “also 
he who reads heretical books” (“sefarim hizonim ”). 
This is explained in the Talmud (Sanh. 100b) to 
mean “sifre Zedukim " (Sadducean writings); but 
this isan alteration by the censor of “ sifre ha-Minim " 

VI.—93 
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(books of the Gnostics or Heretics). The Biblical 
version, “That ye seek not after your own heart” 
(Num. xv. 89), is explained (Sifre, Num. 115; Ber. 
12b) as “ Ye shall not turn to heretic views [“ minut "| 
which lead your heart away from God” (see Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” ‘Akkum, ii. 8). 

In summarizing the Talmudic statements concern- 
ing heretics in Sanh. 90-103, Maimonides (“ Yad,” 
Teshubah, iii. 6-8) says: 

"The following have no share in the world to come, but are 
cut off, and perish, and receive their punishment for all time for 
their great sin: the minim, the apikoresim, they that deny the 
belief in the Torah, they that deny the belief in resurrection of 
the dead and in the coming of the Redeemer, the apostates: 
they that lead many to sin, they that turn away from the ways 
ofthe [Jewish] community. Five are called * minim’: (1) he 
who says there is no God and the world has no leader; (2) he 
who says the world has more than one leader; (3) he who 
ascribes to tne Lord of the Universe a body and a flgure; (4) he 
who says that God was not alone and Creator of all things at 
the world's beginning; (5) he who worships some star or con- 
stellation as an intermediating power between himself and the 
Lord of the World. 

"The following three classes are called ‘apikoresim’: (1) he 
who says there was no prophecy nor was there any wisdom that 
came from God and which was attained by the heart of man; 
(2) he who denies the prophetie power of Moses our master; 
(3) he who says that God has no knowledge concerning the 
doings of men. 

“The following three are called ‘koferim ba-Torah’: (1) he 
who says the Torah is not from God: he is a kofer even if he 
says a single verse or letter thereof was said by Moses of hisown 
accord; (2) he who denies the traditional interpretation of the 
Torah and opposes those authorities who declare it to be tradi- 
tion, as did Zadok and Boethus; and (8) he who says, as do the 
Nazarenes and the Mohammedans, that the Lord has given a 
new dispensation instead of the old, and that he has abolished 
the Law, though it was originally divine." 

It is noteworthy, however, that Abraham ben 
David, in his critical notes, objects to Maimonides 
characterizing as heretics all those who attribute 
corporeality to God; and he insinuates that the 
cabalists are not heretics. In the same sense all 
Biblical critics who, like Ibn Ezra in his notes on 
Deut. i. 2, doubt or deny the Mosaic origin of every 
portion of the Pentateuch, would protest against the 
Maimonidean (or Talmudic; see Sanh. 99a) concep- 
tion of heresy. See APIKOROS; ARTICLES OF FAITH; 
JUDAISM; GNOSTICISM. K. 
On Legal Status: The status of heretics in 
Jewish law is not clearly defined. While there are 
certain regulations scattered throughout the Talmud 
concerning the minim, the nearest approach to the 
English term “heretic,” these are mostly of a hag- 
gadic nature, the codes taking little cognizance of 
them. The governing bodies of the Synagogue fre- 
quently exercised, from motives of self-defense, their 
power of excommunication against heretics. The 
heretic was excluded from a portion in the world to 


come (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Teshubah, iii. 6-14); he 


was consigned to Gehenna, to eternal punishment 
(R. H. 17a; comp. Ex. R. xix. 5; see Aprgoros, aud 
compare D. Hoffmann, * Der Schulchan Aruch und 
die Rabbinen über das Verhältnis der Juden zu 
Andersgliubigen," 2d ed., Berlin, 1894); but the 
Jewish courts of justice never attended to cases 
of heresy; they were left to the judgment of the 
community. 

There are, however, in the rabbinic codes, laws 
and regulations concerning the relation of the Jew 
to the heretic. The sentiment against the heretic 
was much stronger than that against the pagan. 


Heresy 
Hermon 


While the pagan brought his offerings to the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem and the priests accepted them, the 
sacrifices of the heretic were not accepted (Hul. 13b, 
et al.). The relatives of the heretic did not observe 
the laws of mourning after his death, but donned 
festive garments, and ate and drank and rejoiced 
(Sem. ii. 10; “ Yad,” Ebel, i. 5,6; Yoreh De‘ah, 345, 
5). Scrolls of the Law, tefillin, and mezuzot writ- 
ten by a heretic were burned (Git. 45b; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 89, 1; Yoreh De‘ah, 281, 1); 
and an animal slaughtered by a heretic was forbid- 
den food (Hul. 18a; Yoreh De‘ah, 2, 5). Books writ- 
ten by heretics did not render the hands impure 
(* Yad,” She'ar Abot ha-Tum'ot, ix. 10; comp. Yad. 
iv. 6; see PURITY); they might not be saved from 
fire on the Sabbath (Shab. 116a; Orah Hayyim, 384, 
21). A heretic’s testimony was not admitted in evi- 
dence in Jewish courts (Hoshen Mishpat, 84, 22; see 
“Be’er ha-Golah” ad loc.); and if an Israelite found 
an object belonging to a heretic, he was forbidden 
to return it to him (Hoshen Mishpat 266, 2). 
The “mumar le-hak‘is” (one who transgresses 
the Law, not for personal advantage, but out of 
defiance and spite) was placed by some 
Classes of of the Rabbis in the same category as 
Heretics. the minim (‘Ab. Zarah 26a; Hor. 11a). 
Even if he habitually transgressed one 
law only (for example, if he defiantly violated one of 
the dietary Jaws), he was not allowed to perform any 
religious function (Yoreh De‘ah, 2,5; SHak and 
“Pithe Teshubah," ad loc.), nor could he testify in 
a Jewish court (Sanh. 27a; “Yad,” 'Edut, x. 3; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 84, 2). One who violated the Sab- 
bath publicly or worshiped idols could not participate 
in the “‘erub hazerot” ('Er. 60a; “ Yad,” ‘Erubin, 
ii. 16; Orah Hayyim, 385, 3; see ‘Erus), norcould he 
write a bill of divorce (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 
128, 2). One who would not permit himself to be cir- 
cumcised could not perform the ceremony on an- 
other (Yoreh De'ah, 264, 1, Isserles’ gloss) While 
the court could not compel the mumar to divorce 
his wife, even though she demanded it, It com- 
pelled him to support her and her children and to 
pay her an allowance until he agreed to a divorce 
(Eben ha-'Ezer, 154, 1, and “Pithe Teshubah,” ad 
loc.). At his death those who are present need not 
tear their garments (Yoreh De‘ah, 340, 5, and “ Pithe 
Teshubah,” ad loc.). The mumar who repented and 
desired readmittance into the community was obliged 
to take a ritual bath, the same as the proselyte 
(Yoreh De'ah, 268, 12, Isserles’ gloss, and “ Pithe 
Teshubah,” ad loc.; comp. “Sefer Hasidim,” ed. 
Wistinetzki, £& 200-209). If heclaimed to bea good 
Jew, although he was alleged to have worshiped 
idols in another town, he was believed when no ben- 
efit could have accrued to him from such a course 
(Yoreh De‘ah, 119, 11, and “Pithe Teshubah,” ad 
Loc.). See APOSTASY; ATHEISM; GNOSTICISM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Begriff und Form der Hiiresie nach 
Talmud und Midraschim, Hamburg, 1896: Goldfahn. Ueber 


den Ursprung und die Bedeutung des Ausdruckes pr, 
in Monatsschrift, 1870. 


E. C. J. H. G. 
HERITAGE. See INNERITANCE. 
HERMANMIESTETZ: City in Bohemia. 


Jews were living there as early as 1509, engaged in 
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commerce and money-lending ; but the Jewish com. 
munity proper dates from 1591. The Jews were 
confined to a ghetto under the protectorate of ihe’ 
overlords of the city. One of these, Count Johann 
Wenceslaus Spork, built asynagogue in 1760, which 
was modernized in 1870. The Jewish parochial 
school was transformed intoa German publie school 
Since 1891 Hermanmiestetz has been the seat of a dis- 
trict rabbi, the dependent communities being Chru- 
dim, Roubowitz, and Drevikau. The following have 
officiated as rabbis in Hermanmiestetz: Bunem (d. 
1734); Selig-Landsteiner (d. 1748); Hayyim Traub 
(d. 1790); Elias Treitel (d. 1823); Samuel Brod (d. 
1850); Moses Bloch, till 1855 (since 1877 professor at 
the rabbinical seminary at Budapest); Benjamin 
Feilbogen, till 1863; S. Rosenberg, 1864-68; Dr. 
Nehemias Kronberg, the present incumbent, called 
in 1891. Judah Lób Borges (d. 1872), a member of 
the community distinguished for his Talmudic and 
literary attainments, officiated temporarily whenever 
there was a vacancy in the rabbinate. 

The community supports a burial society, a society 
for nursing the sick, a Talmud Torah, and a women's 
society. The cemetery must have existed as early 
as the sixteenth century ; for it is recorded in a doc- 
ument that in 1667 a field was bought from a citi- 
zen for the purpose of enlarging the burial-ground. 
In 1903 the Jews of Hermanmiestetz numbered 800, 
those of the whole district aggregating 1,100. 

D. N. K. 

HERMANN, LUDIMAR: German physiolo- 
gist; born in Berlin Oct. 21, 1888; M.D. Berlin, 1859. 
He engaged in practise in his native city, and in 1865 
became privat-docent at its university. In 1868 he 
was appointed professor of physiology at Zurich, 
and in 1884 he accepted a similar chair at the Uni- 
versity of Königsberg. His chief works include: 
* Lehrbuch der Physiologie," 12th ed., Berlin, 1900; 
“Handbuch der Physiologie? (together with other 
physiologists), 6 vols., Leipsic, 1879-81; “ Leitfa- 
den für das Physiologische Praktikum,” 2b. 1898; 
“Lehrbuch der Experimentellen Toxikologie;” Ber- 
lin, 1894; “Physiologische Jahresberichte,” begin- 
His essays, most of which have ap- 
peared in Pflüger's “ Archiv für die Gesch. der Physi- 
ologie ” and in Poggendorif’s * Annalen für Physik,” 
cover nearly the whole field of physiology and part 
of that of physics. Most of them deal with mus- 
cular and nervous physiology, the organs of sense, 
and the nature of phonetics. S. 


HERMENEUTICS. Sce BIBLE EXEGESIS; 
MeTHODOLOGY; TALMUD. . 

HERMES, BOOKS OF: Hermes (the Greek 
Mercury), in popular belief the leader of souls to 
Hades, was in later times identified in Egypt with 
the local god Thot, who was also the messenger of 
the gods and the heavenly scribe and inventor of 
writing. Forty-two sacred books, containing all the 
wisdom and secret lore of the Egyptians, were 
ascribed to Hermes-Thot (see Plutarch, “ De Iside et 
Osiri," Parthey's ed., 1850, lxi. 154, 255, notes; 
Clement of Alexandria, “Stromata,” vi. 4). Necro- 
mancers and Gnostics also ascribed their magic and 
mystic lore to Hermes (Dieterich, “ Abraxas,” 1891, 
pp. 68-70, 165). The names of Moses, Thoth, and 
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Hermes served as pseudonyms for many s writer of 
magic bocksor hymns. As many as 2,000, and even 
36,529, books on mystic lore were said to have been 
written by Hermes (lamblichus, “De Mysteriis,” 
viii. 1). Lactantius ("Institutiones Divine,” iv. 6, 
vii. 18) quotes the Aóyoc TéAcoc, a dialogue of 
Hermes with ZEsculapius, along with the Sibylline 
and the Hystaspes oracles, as containing Messianic 
prophecies; which goes to show that the Books of 
Hermes were used like the Jewish pseudepigrapha 
in religious arguments. i 

What share the Jews had in the composition of the 
Books of Hermes has not yet been fully ascertained ; 
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DID), and this alone explains why they were con- 
trasted by the Sadducees (Yad. 4c.) with the sa- 
cred Scriptures. 

Various other suggestions have been made as to 
the meaning of these words. They are interpreted 
as “Books of Homer” (ponin) by Mussafia in his 
notes to the ‘Aruk, by Derenbourg in his “ Pales- 
tine” (p. 183), and by Krauss in his * Lehnwórter ” 
(ii. 330); as “Pleasure Books” (? “ Himeros") by 
Cassel in his edition of “ Me'or ‘Enayim” (p. 84); as 
“Chronicles” (Biga 'Ip5c:a), * Daily Books,” or 
“Journals,” in * Monatsschrift ” (1870, p. 188). But 
these are certainly not of such a character as to come 


MOUNT HERMON. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


certain it is that Christians composed some of the 
laterones. Itwas these Books of Hermes (ppan “ADD, 
corrupted into pmpn *»2D) that were always on the 
lips of Elisha ben Abuyah or fell from his lap (Hag. 
16b), and that were declared not to possess the char- 
acter of holy writings which make the hands that 
touch them unclean (Yad. iv. 6; Yer. Sanh. x. 28a 
|i passage corrupted by negligent copyists; sce 
Joël, “Blicke in die Religionsgesch.” 1888, i. 70- 
19]; Hul 60b, uncensored ed.; Midr. Teh. and 
Yalk., Ps. i) Geonic tradition was still aware of 
the fact that the “Sifre Homerus,” as it spelled 
the words, were heretical books (see Hai Gaon to 
Yad. Ze.: R. Hananeel to Hul. Ze; the ‘Aruk, s.r. 


into discussion as “sifre minim,” or heretic writings. 
According to Jewish writers there existed under the 
name “ Hermes” a number of works in Arabic litera- 
ture also (see Steinschneider, “Hebr. Bibl." 1861, 
p. 675; 1862, p. 91; dem. “ Hebr. Uebers.” 1893, 
p. 914). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohler, in J. Q. R. v. 415; Perles, in R. E. 
J. iii. 114 (comp. Kohut, ib. iii. 546); Kohut, -Arueh Com- 
pletum: Levy, Newhebr. Würterb.: Jastrow, Dict. s.v. 
Dyyna: Krauss, Lehknworter, ii. 230; Schürer. Gesch. 3d ed., 
iii. 482; Friedmann. Ha-Goren, iii. 93: Zóekler. A pokry- 
phische Bücher des Alten Testaments, 1881, pp. 485 ct seq. 
K. 
HERMON (aan) : Mountain on the northeast- 
ern border of Palestine; the culminating point of the 


Anti-Lebanon range, at the springs of the Jordan 


Hermon 
Herod I. 


and adjoining the plateau of Bashan (Deut. iii. 8; 
Josh. xi. 17, xii. 1; I Chron. v. 23). The name is 
translated by some “prominent peak," by others 
“sacred mountain ” (see Gesenius, *'T'h."), both being 
suitably applied to it. "The Sidonians called it ^Si- 
rion” (maw), and the Amorites “Shenir” (JW: 
Deut. iii. 9; both appellations signify “ breast- 
plate”), evidently on account of its rounded top, 
which, covered with snow, gleamed and shone in 
the sunlight. It is also called “Sion” (ny: Deut. 
iv. 48), probably on account of its height. But it 
appears from Cant. iv. 8 and I Chron. v. 23 that 
Shenir was the name of a part of Mount Hermon, 
probably. of one of its three peaks, which are collect- 
ively called * Hermonim ? (= “the Hermons”: Ps. 
xlii. 7, Hebr.). The name * Sanir ? occurs in a cunei- 
form inscription (see Halévy in * R. E. J." xx. 206). 
Because of its snow-covered top Hermon is called 
“Tur Talga” in the Targumimand “ Har ha-Sheleg " 
(snow-mountain) in Sifre (ed. Friedmann, p. 47b). 
“Mount Hermon" (ppan 97) occurs in Deut. iii. 
8; Josh. xi. 17; xii. 1, 5; xiii. 5, 11; I Chron. v. 28; 
“Hermon ” .alone in Josh. xi. 8; Ps. Ixxxix. 12, 
exxxiii. 8; Cant. iv. S. Hermon was before the in- 
vasion held by the Hivites (Josh. xi. 8); it was the 
northern landmark of the Israelites: “from the river 
of Arnon unto mount Hermon” (Deut, iii. 8 e£ al). 
When the half-tribe of Manasseh conquered their 
allotted territory, they are said to have “increased 
. . unto mount Hermon” (I Chron. v. 23). In one 
passage (Ps. Ixxxix. 12) Hermon seems to be used 
asa synonym for “north,” just as the sea (m) is used 
as a synonym for "west." The name “ Baal-her- 
mon ? (Judges iii. 8) would indicate that it was at one 
time the seat of a shrine. It was a religious center 
in the Roman period also, and was surrounded by 
small temples, built on theslopes. A temple on the 
summit is referred to by Eusebius and Jerome 
(“Onomastica Sacra,” s.c, “7Armon”). In Enoch 
(vi. 6) the summit of Hermon is mentioned as the 
place where the wicked angels alighted in the days 
of Jared, and its name is explained as referring to 
the oath which they had sworn upon it. Hermon 
was famous for its dews (Ps. cxxxiii. 8), which have 
been celebrated by modern travelers also (Tris- 
tram, “Land of Israel,” 2d ed., p. 608), and the part 
called “Shenir” was abundant in cy presses (Ezek. 
xxvii. 9). Hermon is now called “Jabal al-Shaikh ” 
(the mountain of the chief), so called as the residence 
of the religious sheik of the Druzes. 
. BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robinson, Researches, ii. 357: Hastings, 


Dict. Bible ; Winer, B. R.; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HEROD I. (surnamed the Great): King of 
Judea 40-4 B.c.; founder of the Herodian dynasty ; 
born about 58 B.c.; son of Antipater, and, conse- 
quently, of Idumean origin. It is said that when 
he was a boy of twelve an Essene named Menahem 
predicted that he would reign over Judea. Indeed, 
nature had endowed him with the qualities of as- 
cendency. He was of commanding presence; he 
excelled in physical exercises; he was a skilful di- 
plomatist; and, above all, he was prepared to com- 
mitany crime in order to gratify his unbounded am- 
bition. 
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At the age of twenty-five (the age fifteen given 
by Josephus is generally believed to be erroneous) 
Herod was appointed prefect of Galilee by his father, 
who was procurator of Judea. By his first act 
Herod showed that he intended to please the Romans 
at any cost. Contrary to the Jewish law, which 
granted to the vilest criminal the right of trial by the 
Sanhedrin, to which tribunal alone belonged the an- 
thority to pass sentence of death, Herod executed a 
band of fanatics who had attacked heathen towns 
and robbed caravans. This assumption of power, 
for which he was highly lauded by the Romans, in- 
furiated the leaders of the national party, who per. 
ceived Herod'sultimateaims. Bringing pressure to 
bear upon the weak Hyrcanus II., they obtained per- 
mission to arraign the prefect before 
the Sanhedrin. Instead of present. 
ing himself before that august body 
clad in black, as was the usual custom. 
Herod appeared arrayed in purple and attended by 
a strong guard, capable of meeting any emergency. 
He did not condescend to offer the slightest defense 


His First 
Exploit. 


COPPER COIN OF HEROD THE GREAT. 


Obverse: BAXIAEO£X HPOAOY round a helmet. In field to left. 
ET (year 3-38 or 35 B.C.); in field to right a monogram. 
Reverse : Macedonian shield, with disk surrounded by rays. 
(After Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage.") 


of his conduct, but tendered a letter of Sextus 
Cesar, governor of Syria, in which Hyrcanus was 
threatened with dire consequences should Herod 
not be cleared of the charges preferred against 
him. Overawed, the judges did not dare to utter a 
word in his condemnation till the president of the 
tribunal, Shemaiah, rose to rebuke their pusillanim- 
ity and warned his colleagues that some day they 
would pay dearly for their weakness. At this turn 
of affairs Hyrcanus adjourned the session until the 
following day, and recommended the culprit to 
leave Jerusalem secretly during the night. Herod 
then took refuge with Sextus Cæsar, who.appointed 
him prefect of Coede-Syria. Herod collected an army 
and advanced on Jerusalem with the purpose of 
chastising the Sanhedrin; but he was dissuaded from 
his intended vengeance by his father and his brother 
Phasael. 

The disturbance throughout the Roman empire 
caused by the murder of Julius Cæsar (44 L.c.) did 
not impede Herod's advancement, who knew how 
to turn every circumstance to his advantage. The 
protégé of Sextus Cæsar became, at the assassina- 
tion of the latter, the friend of the Roman gov- 
ernor of Syria, Cassius, whose favor he won by 
promptly levying the hundred talents which Galilee 
was required to contribute to the war-tax of seven 
hundred talents imposed upon Judea. He was con- 
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grmed in his position of prefect of Coele-Syria, and 
even received from Cassius a promise that he would 
be acknowledged King of Syria when the war 
against the triumvirs should be ended. Meanwhile 
his father was poisoned (48 B.c.) by the hireling of 
one Malich, who aspired to an influential position 
in Judea. Herod hastened to take the place of his 
father, but did not neglect to avenge his death. 
Malich was enticed to Tyre and there slain by hired 
assassins, with the connivance of Cassius. How- 
ever, after the departure of the latter, Judea was in 
a state of revolt. Antigonus, the younger son of 
Aristobulus IL, made an attempt, with the assist- 
ance of Ptolemy, the son of Mennseus of Chalcis, to 
secure the sovereignty of Palestine. Herod suc- 
ceeded in quelling the revolt and in de- 
Betrothed feating Antigonus. On his return to 
to Jerusalem he was greeted as a trium- 
Mariamne. phant general by Hyrcanus, who, see- 
ing in him the deliverer of the country, 
gave him in marriage to his beautiful granddaughter, 
Mariamne, daughter of Alexander and Alexandra. 
The battle of Philippi (49 B.c.) put an end to the 
ruleof the murderers of Julius Cesar. Thenational 


“COPPER COIN OF HEROD THE GREAT. 


Obverse : a tripod with tray ; on either side a palm-branch. 
Reverse: BA[CIJAEQC (indistinct) round a wreath, withiu 
which is an X. 
(After Mauden, ** History of Jewish Coinage.") 


party in Jerusalem now hoped to see the downfall 
of Herod and of his brother Phasael, who had been 
overzealous in support of the opponents of the vic- 
torious triumvirate. Some Jewish nobles met the 
victor, Antony, at Dithynia and complained of the 
maladministration of Judea. But Herod succeeded 
by bribes and flatteries in winning the favor of An- 
tony, who remembered that while he (Antony) was 
fighting under Gabinius in the East, Antipater had 
rendered him many services. The charges against 
Herod were several times renewed, but they were of 
no avail. Hyrcanus himself pleaded the cause of 
the Idumean brothers, and they were appointed by 
Antony governors of Judea with the title "tet- 
rarch.? 

The year 40 was the turning-point in Herod's life. 
With the help of the Parthians, who in that year 
overran Syria, Antigonus was proclaimed King of 
Palestine. Phasael was taken in an ambuscade and 
forced to commit suicide, Herod escaping a similar 
fate by flight. After passing through great hard- 
ships and greater dangers, he succeeded in reaching 
the fortress of Masada, where he left his family in 
the care of his brother Joseph. After having un- 
suecessfully attempted to obtain help from the Nab- 
atæans of Petra, Herod went to Alexandria. There 


Cleopatra offered him a generalship in her army; 
but he declined it, and, braving all dangers, went 


to Rome. The triumvir Octavianus 
Elected was won over as Antony had been, 
King by and, both pleading Herod's cause be- 


the Roman fore the Senate, that assembly invested 

Senate. him with the ardently desired king- 

ship. Atthe conclusion of the session 

Herod, walking between Antony and Octavianus 

and preceded by the consuls, went to the Capitol to 
return thanks to the gods. 

The new king disembarked at Acre, and was.soon 
at the head of asmall army. The Roman generals 
Ventidius and Silo received the order to assist him in 
the conquest of Judea, which naturally was not will- 
ing to acknowledge his sovereignty; but they had 
been bribed by Antigonus, and their support was in- 
effectual. It was only in the spring of the year 37 that 
Herod, assisted by a large Roman force under the 
command of Caius Sosius, laid siege to Jerusalem. 
While the works were in course of construction, 
he went to Samaria to celebrate his marriage with the 
Hasmonean princess Mariamne, to whom he had 
been engaged for five years, after repudiating his 
first wife, Doris, the mother of Antipater. 

After a siege of several months Jerusalem fell 
(probably in July) into the hands of the Romans. 
For several days the troops, unrestrained, indulged 
in murdering and pillaging, and Herod, to stop 
these horrors, had to pay out of his private fortune 
large sums to the legionaries. Antigonus was car- 
ried away captive by Sosius to Antioch, where by 
Antony's orders, instigated by Herod, he was exe- 
cuted. 

Herod inaugurated his reign with acts of venge- 
ance and cruelty. Forty-five of the most wealthy 
and most prominent of Antigonus' partizans were 
executed, and their estates confiscated in order to 
fill the empty treasury. Herod’s agents showed 


themselves so greedy as to shake the dead bodies 


in order that any gold hidden in their shrouds might 
be disclosed. All the members of the Sanhedrin, 
with the exception of Pollio (Abtalion) and She- 
maiah, were slain. Of the members of the Hasmo- 
nean family with whom Herod had to contend. his 

bitterest enemy was his mother-in-law, 
Enmity of Alexandra. As the aged Hyrcanus, 
Alexandra. who had now returned from his Par- 

thian exile, could not reenter the high- 
priesthood, owing to the physical mutilation which 
had been inflicted upon him by Antigonus, Herod 
chose as high priest an utterly unknown and insig- 
nifieant Babylonian Jew of the sacerdotal family. 
named Hananeel. This selection offended Alexan- 
dra, who considered that her young son Aristobulus. 
brother of Mariamne, was entitled to this office. 
She complained to Cleopatra; and Herod, fearing 
that the latter might exert her influence upon An- 
tony, deposed Hananeel and gave the office to Aris- 
tobulus, his brother-in-law, who was then sixteen 
years old (35 1.c.). When the young high priest 
appeared before the public at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, arrayed in the gorgeous robes of his office. 
great enthusiasm prevailed, and a demonstration 
was made in his favor. Herod, who saw in hima 
possible rival, took umbrage, and determined to get 


Herod I. 
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rid of him. At the close of the feast he went with 
the priest to Jericho, where Alexandra had invited 
them to an entertainment, After the meal, while 
Aristobulus was refreshing himself with others in 
the bath, he was pushed under water, as if in sport, 
by some of the bathers who had been bribed by 
Herod, and held down until he was drowned. 
Herod feigned the most profound grief; but no one 
was deceived by his tears, and least of all Alexan- 
dra. She again invoked the help of Cleopatra, and 
Herod was summoned to Laodicea (34 n.c.)to justify 
himself before Antony. He did not, however, so 
empty-handed, and as a result was dismissed with 
honors. 

With this event began the first act of the drama 
of which Herod's own household became later the 
theater. Before leaving Jerusalem Herod had com- 
mitted Mariamne to the care of his uncle and brother- 
in-law Joseph. directing him to slay her in case he 
(Herod) should not return. On arriving at Judea, 
Herod ’s sister Salome, who wished to vet rid of her 
husband, Joseph, and at the same time to revenge 
herself on the haughty princess, who taunted her 

with her low birth, charged them with 
Execution adultery. At first Herod gave no 
of heed to the calumny; but when he 
His Uncle learned that Mariamne knew of the 
Joseph. secret command he had given to Jo- 
seph, he concluded therefrom that Sa- 
lome's charges were well founded. and caused Jo- 
seph to be executed, without affording him an 
opportunity of being heard. In the same year 
Herod had the mortification of being obliged to 
receive at Jerusalem his enemy Cleopatra, who 
came to inspect the Palestinian coast and the 
most precious of Herod’s domains, the district 
of Jericho, which had been given to her by An- 
tony. 

During the civil war between Antony and Octa- 
vianus (32 n.c.), Herod, who would have helped his 
protector Antony, was by a happy chance sent by 
Cleopatra to combat the Nabatæan king Malich. At 
first Herod's army suffered a crushing defeat, but 
in the end he was victorious. On returning home 


Herod learned of the defeat of his protector Antony. 
The question now was how the new master of Rome 


would treat the friend of his defeated 

Execution enemy. Herod promptly decided upon 

of his course of action, and resolved to 

Hyrcanus. go and meet Octavianus. He con- 

trived, however, to have the aged 

Hyrcanus removed, the only one who might prove a 

dangerous rival, as being nearer to the throne than 

himself. Upon the pretended charge of having con- 

spired against Herod with the Arabian king, Hyr- 
canus was executed. 

In the spring of the year 30 s.c. Herod met Octa- 
vianus at Rhodes. With considerabie adroitness he 
pointed out the great friendship that had existed 
between himself and Antony and the benefits the 
latter had derived from it. This friendship he was 
now ready to give to Octavianus, to whom he 
would be equally true. Octavianus believed Herod, 
and confirmed him in all his titles. Herod succeeded 
so well in gaining Cwsar’s favor that in the follow- 
ing vear Octavianus gave him back Jericho and the 


other cities that Antony had taken from his domains, 
adding to them the towns of Gadara, Hippos, 
Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato’s 
Tower. 

While his political affairs were thus prospering, 

his household became the scene of a tragedy of 
which Mariamne was the heroine. Be- 
Execution fore he had gone to Rhodes Herod 
of had given the order to a certain So- 
Mariamne. hemus to slay Mariamne should he not 
return. Mariamne came to know this, 
and gave to Herod on his return proofs of her aver- 
sion. The charge of unlawful intercourse was re- 
peated by Salome; and Herod saw again in the bo. 
trayal of his secret order a proof of guilt. Sohemus 
was immediately executed; Mariamne, after a judi- 
cial investigation by a sort of privy council, was 
condemned and executed (29 n.c.). 

After the execution Herod, tortured with remorse. 
plunged into wild excesses to distract his thonghts. 
While he was hunting in Samaria he fell ill, A 
rumor of his death got abroad at Jerusalem. Alex- 
andra then began to scheme so that in the event of 
Herod's death she might secure the throne. She tried 
to gain over the’ commanders of the two fortresses 
in Jerusalem; this was reported to Herod, and he 
caused her to be executed (28 8.¢.). Herod’s recov- 
ery was the signal for fresh crimes and bloodshed. 
The members of a family called “the sons of 
Baba” had signalized themselves under Antigonus 
by their zeal for the Hasmonean prince. In the 
moment of danger they were saved by Costoba- 
rus, who, after the execution of Joseph, had 
married Salome, the sister of Herod. Salome, hav- 
ing by this time become tired of her husband. 
betrayed all his secrets to Herod, who immediately 
put to death Costobarus and the sons of Baba 
20 B.C.). 

The throne was now firmly established. Of all 
the members of the Hasmonean family who could 
give him umbrage there remained only the daughter 
of Antigonus. Herod then entered upon the pros- 
perous period of his reign. Splendid public works 
were commenced aud new cities were built. Thus 


Herod rebuilt the city of Samaria, to which he gave 
the name of “Scbaste,” in honor of the 


Builds Roman emperor. The small town on 
Sebaste the seacoast called the Tower of Strato 
and was transformed into a magnificent 
Cæsarea. city with an artificial harbor, on a scale 


of the utmost grandeur, and named 
“Cæsarea.” Temples in honor of Augustus were 
multiplied in all directions. To celebrate the quin- 
quennial games which had been instituted in almost 
allof the Roman provinces, likewisein honor of Au- 
gustus, Herod erected in Jerusalem a theater, an 
amphitheater, and a hippodrome.  Citadels and 
cities rose in honcr of the different members of 
Herod’s family: Antipatris, in honor of his father: 
Cy pros, commemorating his mother; Phasaclis, as à 
memorial to his brother; and the two strongholds 
named Herodium in honor of himself. Military 
colonies were planted at Gaba in Galilee, and at 
IIeshbon; and the fortresses Alexandrium, Hyrca- 
nia, Macherus, and Masada were rendered impres- 
nable. 
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Of all Herod’s building operations, however, the 
most magnificent was the restoration of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. This work, begun in 


Restora- the eighteenth year of Herod’s reign, 
tion of the was completed in its essential parts in 
Temple. eight years. Its beauty was prover- 


bial, “He who has not seen Herod’s 
puilding has never seen anything beautiful,” was a 
common proverb of the day (comp. Suk. 51b; B. B. 
4a; see TEMPLE). 

Moreover, Herod did not content himself with 
erecting architectural monuments in his own coun- 
try only ; Ashkelon, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, Bery- 
tus, "Tripoli, Damascus, Antioch, Rhodes, Chios, 
Nicopolis, Athens, and Sparta also received proofs of 
his generosity in many a monumental structure. 
He defrayed, too, the cost of the erection at Rhodes 
of atemple devoted to the Pythian A pollo, and gave 
a fund for prizes and sacrifices at the Olympian 
games. 

All the worldly pomp and splendor which made 
Herod popular among the pagans, however, ren- 
dered him abhorrent to the Jews, who could not 
forgive him for insulting their religious feelings by 
forcing upon them heathen games and combats with 
wild animals. The annexation to Judea of the dis- 
tricts of Trachonitis, Batanea, Auranitis, Zenodorus, 
Ulatha, and Panias, which Herod through his adula- 
tions had obtained from Augustus, could not atone 
forhis crimes. In the eyes of the pious Jew Herod's 
government was not better than that of Antiochus 

Epiphanes. Like him, but by other 

Opposition means, Herod endeavored to Hellenize 
of Judea. But the approbation of the 

the Pious. pagan world was dearer to him than 
the religious feelings of the Jews. 

The most important functions of the state were en- 
trusted to Greeks. Nicolas of Damascus and his 
brother Ptolemy were Herod’s counselors; another 
Ptolemy was at the head of the finances. Itis not 
surprising, therefore, that from time to time there 
were conspiracies against Herod’s life. These con- 
spiracies were quelled with the utmost cruelty. 
The fortresses, especially Hyrcania, were crowded 


with prisoners. who after a short detention were put 
to death. At the slightest sign of uprising the sol- 


diers, all mercenaries—Thracians, Germans, and 
Galatians—struck right and left. Only once during 
his long reign did Herod give evidence of interest in 
his Jewish subjects. This was during the years of 
the famine, 24-23 s.c. He deprived himself of his 
silver plate and bought from Egypt great quanti- 
ties of corn, which he divided gratuitously among 
the inhabitants. 

The last years of Herod's reign were, like the first, 
full of horrors. The actors in the tragedy which 
had ended in the execution of Mariamne resumed 
their work of slander on the return of her two sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, from Rome (17 B.c.), 
where they had been educated. Endowed with 
the physical beauty of their mother, which was en- 
hanced by the polished manners they had acquired in 
Roman society, Alexander and Aristobulus were 
very much liked by the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
who still remembered their mother and her ancestors, 
the legitimate sovereigns of the country. "This pop- 
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Herod I. 


ularity, which possibly rendered them a little vain 
and imprudent, was a thorn in the side of Herod’s 
sister Salome, who was fullof gloomy hatred against 
the Hasmonean race. In concert with her brother 
Pheroras, tetrarch of Perea, she plotted the ruin of 
the two brothers, although one of them, Aristobu- 
lus, had become her son-in-law by marrying her 

daughter Berenice. Herod was inces- 


Intrigues santly warned of the danger threaten- 
Against ing him from them. It was said that 
His Sons. they openly avowed their intention of 


avenging their mother's death. To 
wound their pride and to show them that there was 
another possible heir to the throne, Herod gave a 
high post at court to Antipater, who with his 
mother, Doris, Herod's first wife, had been kept jn 
seclusion. This act was a most unfortunate one, as 
Antipater from this time endeavored by every means 
to get rid of his stepbrothers in order to remove 
every barrier between himself and the throne. The 
breach between the father and his sons Alexander 
and Aristobulus widened to such an extent that 
Herod took them to Aquilea and accused them be- 
fore Augustus. The latter effected a reconciliation; 
but it was not of long duration. 

As soon as Herod and his sons returned home, 
Antipater, supported by Salome and Pheroras, re- 
sumed his machinations. Letters were forged, and 
avowals of guilt extorted from tortured slaves. A 
new reconciliation was effected by Alexander’s 
father-in-law, Archelaus, King of Cappadocia; but, 
like the first, it did not endure, By the instrumen- 
tality of a Lacedzemonian named Eurycles, at that 
time resident at the court, Antipater brought a fresh 
accusation against the two brothers; and having ob- 
tained the consent of Augustus to impeach them, 
Herod traduced them at a mock trial held at Bery- 
tus, where they were condemned without having 
been granted a hearing. Soon afterward they were 
strangled at Sebaste by Herod's directions (6 5.c.). 

Antipater's villainies did not remain long unpun- 
ished. The investigation which had been made into 
the sudden death of Pheroras revealed all the plots 
hatched by Antipater to rid himself of his father. 


The guilty son, who, being at that time at Rome, 
anticipated no trouble, was induced under false pre- 


tenses to come home, and on hisarrival was brou ght 
to trial before Varus, the governor of Syria. As his 
guilt was manifest, Herod had him put in chains and 
reported the matter to Augustus, asking his permis- 
sion to carry out the sentence of death. Meanwhile 
Herod was attacked by an incurable disease. In- 
stead of becoming gentler and more merciful, the 
thought of death only led him to greater cruelty. 
For an attempt to tear down the Roman eagle from 
the Temple gate; made, on the rumor of his death, 
by some young men led by two teachers of the Law, 
Judah ben Sarifai and Mattathias ben Margalot, 
forty-two persons, including the teachers, were 
burned alive. During hissickness Herod meditated 
only upon ways and means by which he might make 
the Jews mourn the day of hisdeath. When he had 
returned from the baths of Callirrhoe to Jericho, he 
is said to have given orders that upon his death the 


most distinguished of ihe nation, whom he had 


caused to be shut up in the arena of that place, 


Herod TI. 
Horodias 


should beslain, so that there might bea great lamen- 

` tation on his passing away. In hisdelirium he tried 

to kill himself, and the palace resounded with lamen- 
| tations. Antipater, whose prison was 
Execution near,on hearing these cries, concluded 

of Herod was dead and endeavored to 

Antipater. bribe his jailer to set him free; but 

the latter reported itto Herod, who at 
once gave orders for Antipater’s execution. On 
hearing this, Augustus said: “It were better to be 
such à man's swine than his son" (sce, however, 

JEW. Encyc. i. 640, s.v. ANTIPATER). 

Five days after the exceution of Antipater Herod 
died at Jericho, leaving his throne to his son Arche- 
laus. The corpse was transported with great pomp 
from Jericho to Herodium, where the burial took 
place. The day of his death was marked in the 
Jewish calendar as a festival. 

Herod had in succession ten wives: (1) Doris, mother 
of Antipater; (2) Mariamne, mother of Aristobulus 
and Alexander as well as of two daughters; (8, 4) 
two of his own nieces, whose names are not men- 
tioped, and by whom he had no children; (5)a 
second Mariamne, daughter of Simon Bocethus 
(whom Herod appointed high priest), and mother 
of Herod Philip; (6) a Samaritan named Malthace, 
mother of Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and a daugh- 
ter named Olympias; (7) Cleopatra of Jerusalem, 
mother of ason named Herod and of Philip, tetrarch 
of Iturea; (8) Pallas, mother of Phasael; (9) Phzedra, 
mother of Roxana; and (10) Elpis, mother of Salome. 

The connection of Herod with the alleged massa- 
ere of the Innocents as related in the New Testa- 
ment is now generally admitted by independent 
Christian thinkers to be legendary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xv., xvi., xvii. 1-8; idem, B. 
J. i. 18-83; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 543-585; 
Gritz, Gesch. iii. 197-245; Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
ii, 534-559; Schneckenburger, Zeitgesch. pp. 175-200: De 
Sauley, Histoire d" Hérode Roi des Juifs, Paris, 1867; Well- 
bausen, Israelitische und Jüdische Gesch. 2d ed., pp. 807- 
329: J. Derenbourg, Essai sur VHistoire et la Géographie de 
la Palestine, pp. 149-165; Stanley, History of the Jewish 
Church, pp. 458 et seq.; F. W. Farrar, The Herods: Schiirer, 
Gesch. i. 360-418; Renan, Histoire du Peuple d'Jsrael, v. 
248-304. 

J. | I. Bn. 


HEROD II.: King of Chalcis; son of Aristobu- 
lus and Berenice; grandson of Herod I. and the first 
Mariamne; brotherof Agrippa I. ahd Herodias; died 
48-49 c.g. He first married Mariamne, granddaugh- 
ter of Herod I. From this union came Aristobulus, 
who married Salome, the daughter of Herodias, and 
.the widow of the tetrarch Herod Philip. After the 
death of his first wife Herod II. married Derenice, 


daughter of his brother Agrippa I., by whom he had ` 


two sons, Berenicianus and Hyrcanus. At the ro- 
quest of Agrippa I. the emperor Claudius granted 
Herod (41 c.x.) the kingdom of Chalcis. Three years 
later, at the death of Agrippa, Herod was appointed 
governor of the Temple, with the right of nomina- 
ting the high priest. During the four years in 
which he exercised this right he appointed two high 
priests—Joseph, the son of Carnus, and Ananias, the 
son of Nebedeus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xviii. 5, 84: xx. 1, 8 3; 5, $2; 
Gratz, Gesch. iv., Senürer, Gesch. i. 556, 587, 722 et seq.; 
Farrar, The Herads, p. 193. 
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HEROD AGRIPPA I. See AGRIPPA I. 
HEROD AGRIPPA II. See AGRIPPA II. 


HEROD ANTIPAS. 
ANTIPAS). 
HEROD PHILIP. Sce Puiu Heron. 


HERODIAN DYNASTY, PEDIGREE oF. 
On page 361 is a genealogical tree of the family of 
Herod, which succeeded the Hasmoneans. The fam. 
ily was of Idumean origin, its most distin guished 
representative being Herod the Great. Antipater 
and his direct descendants are numbered consecn- 
tively, the numbers being placed before the names, 
whereas references are made to such numbers in pa- 
rentheses when the names recur in marriages. Fre- 
quent names, like Herod, Cy pros, or Mariamne, are 
distinguished by Roman numerals Herod the 
Great's wives are distinguished by letters in pa. 
rentheses. Names of women are in italics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiv. 7, 83; 11, $83; 12, 81; 18, 
810; 15,810; xv.1.83: 7, 885,93; xvi. 11, 87; xvii. 1, 83; 
3.81; 7, 11, 87; xviii. 5, 84; 7, $2; xix. 5,85: 9, 8 L: xx. Y, 
65 1-3; idem, B. J. i. 28, 88 4, 6: ii. 2, 8 6; Tacitus, His- 
toria, ii. 2; Acts xxiv. 24, xxv. 13; McClintock and Strong, 
Cyc. iv. 210; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. ii. 2041-2042 : 
Schiirer, Gesch. i. 780. 

J. F. T. H. 
HERODIANS: Priestly party under the reign 
of King Herod and his successors; called by the 

Rabbis * Boethusians," as adherents of the family of 

Boethus, whose daughter Mariamne was one of the 

wives of King Herod, and whose sous were succes- 

sively made high priests by him. They followed 
the Sadducees in their opposition to the Pharisees, 
and were therefore often identified with the former 

(see Grütz, " Gesch." 4th ed., iii. 2, 693; Borruv- 

SIANS). According to the Gospels, their plot against 

the life of Jesus was supported by the Pharisees 

(Mark iii. 6, xii. 18; Matt. xii. 16); wherefore Jesus 

warned his disciples, saying “Beware of the leaven 

of the Pharisees and of the leaven of Herod” (Mark 

viii. 15; Matt. xvi. 6 has “Pharisees” and *Sad- 

ducees”). "Leaven" is explained in Matt. xvi. 12 

to mean “teaching,” that is, “bad teaching” (comp. 

"se'orsheba-'isah ” = “ the leaven in the dough,” cor- 

responding to the “yezer ha-ra‘”; Ber. 17a). This 

shows that the Herodians represented a religious 
party. In Luke xii. 1 the Herodians have been 
omitted altogether, and the Pharisees alone are rep. 

resented as the enemies of Jesus; and in Luke xx. 

19 the scribes and chief priests are mentioned in 

place of the Pharisees and the Ilerodians (see also 

Mark xii. 18; Matt. xxii. 15-106). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Emeye. Ribl: Hastings, 
Dict. Bible: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Hneye. Riehm, Hand- 
worterb. des Biblischen Alterthums (these offer explana- 
tions not in harmony with the Gospels or with the historic 
situation); Geiger, Das Judenthum und Seine Gesch. 1869, 
i. 172; idem, Jüd. Zeit, vi 256; Renan, Life of Jesus, en. xxi. 

K. 
HERODIAS: Daughterof Aristobulus and Ber- 
enice and granddaughter of Herod I. and of his sister 

Salome. She was first married to her uncle Herod 

(not Philip, asin Mark vi. 17; see Schtirer, * Gesch." 

1, 495, note 19), son of Herod I. by the second Mari- 

amne, with whom she lived in Rome upon the rev- 

enues assigned to them by Herod I. and Salome. 

From this union issued Salome, the wife of the tet- 

rarch Herod Philip. While on a visit to Rome 
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Herodias’ uncle and brother-in-law, Herod Antipas, 
fell in Jove with her and proposed marriage, to which 
she readily assented. He then divorced his first wife, 
the daughter of Aretas VI., King of Arabia, and, 


contrary to Jewish law, married Herodias. This 
union brought misfortune to Antipas. It first in- 


volved him in a war with Aretas, who wished to 
avenge his abandoned daughter; then Herodias, 
who had married Antipas from motives of ambition, 
urged him to appeal to Caligula for the royal title, 
an appeal which broughtabout hisdownfall. Hero- 
dias, however, showed great fortitude in adversity ; 
she preferred going with Antipas into exile at Lug- 
dunum to remaining with her brother, Agrippa I., 
and sharing the advantages of his elevation, as pro- 
posed by Caligula. 

The Gospels attribute to Herodias the execution 
of John the Daptist, whom she hated for having de- 
nounced her unlawful marriage. While celebrating 
Antipas’ birthday, Salome, the daughter of Hero- 
dias, so delighted the tetrarch by her dancing that 
he promised her to fulfil any wish she might ex- 
press. At the instigation of her mother she de- 
manded that the head of John should be brought 
to her in a charger (Matt. xiv. 8 et seg. ; Mark vi. 17 
et seg.). This, however, is not corroborated by Jo- 
sephus, who assigns political reasons for the execu- 
tion of John. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xviii. 5; Winer, D. HR. i, 486; 

Keim, in Schenkel's Bihellexikon, iii. 46-49; Schürer, Gesch. 

1. £35 et seq. 

J. I. Bn. 

HERODIUM: Fortified city three leagues south 
of Jerusalem; founded by Herod I. It was built on 
a rocky and rugged bill. Its citadel contained 
royal apartments of great strength and splendor, 
and served as a sarcophagus for Herod. In the 
times of the Romans Herodium was the chief town 
of a toparchy; it was one of the last strongholds 
taken by the army of Vespasian. Herodium is iden- 
tical with the modern Jabal al-Furaidis, known as 
the * Frank Mountain,” on the top of which the re- 
mains of the citadel are still to be seen. It is prob- 
able that in Biblical times the site of Herodium was 
called " Beth-haccerem,” as the description of that 
place given by Jeremiah (vi. 1) coincides with the 
so-called * Frank Mountain." | 

Herod founded another fortress to which he gave 
the same name—Herodium ; it was situated in the 
mountainous region extending toward Arabia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Robinson, Researches, iii.. Appendix, p. 41; 
Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, ii. 565; De Saulcy, 
Voyage en Terre Sainte. i. 168 et seq.: Schürer, (Gesch. i. 
890, note 66. 

J. I. Br. 


HERON (n5): Enumerated among the un- 
ciean birds (Lev. xi 19 [R. V. margin, *ibis"]; 
Deut. xiv. 18: comp. Targ. 329s, where the context 
points to some bird of the Ardedde family). There 
are at least seven species of heron common in Pales- 
tine, especially in the marshy regions; and the addi- 
tion of "after its kind? (*leminehu ”) in the pas- 
sages mentioned above would imply that various 
species were included under “anafah.” 

In the Talmud the heron is characterized, in allu- 
sion to the etymology of its name (“anaf”), as a 
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cruel and irascible bird, and is contrasted with the 
pious stork (Hul. 68a; comp. Rashi to Lev. xi. 19). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, The Natural History of the Bible 
j9. è 


p- 241; L. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 16s 

E. G, II. I. M. C. 

HERRERA, ALONZO DE (known also aş 
Abraham Cohen de Herrera): Cabalist: born in 
Spain; diedin Amsterdam, Holland, 16031. Accord- 
ing to D. L. de Barrios, IIerrera was descended from 
the famous Spanish commander, Fernandez Gonzalo 
de Cordova (“the Great Captain”). He represented 
the Sultan of Morocco at Cadiz, and fell into the 
hands of the English at the capture of that city, 
Upon his liberation he removed to Amsterdam, 
where he openly confessed Judaism and adopted the 
name “Abraham.” Herrera was initiated into the 
mysteries of the Cabala by Israel Saruc, to whom 
he refers in his writings as his teacher and master, 
Herrera was fully as conversant with such writers 
on mystic lore as Moses Cordovero, Moses ibn Gab- 
bai, Judah Hayyat, and Hayyim Vital, as with Plato 
and his more recent followers, of whom Herrera 
gives Marsilio Ficino the preference. 

Herrera substituted the principles of the Lurianic 
school for the true principles of the Cabala, which 
he greatly distorted by admixture of ideas from the 
Neoplatonic school. On account of the didactic 
method pursued in his essentially Neoplatonic es- 
says, he has served the modern historians of philos- 
ophy as a guide in their treatment of the Cabala, 

His works (written in Spanish, but never pub- 
lished), “Puerta del Cielo” and “Casa de Dios,” 
were, in accordance with his will, translated into 
Hebrew (Amsterdam, 1665) by Hakam Isaac da Fon- 
seca Aboab, and in 1677 were partly translated into 
Latin by Baron von Rosenroth in his “Kabbala 
Denudata,” vol. i., pts. 3 and 4; vol. ii., pt. 3. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Franck, Die Kabbala, p.7 (translated from 
tbe French by A. Jellinek); Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, ix. 516, 
x. 125; Kayserling, Biblioteca EspanRota-Portugueza-Ju- 
daica, p. 52. 


K. M. K. 

HERRMANN, LEO: French painter; born in 
Paris July 12, 1858. - He was a student at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts at Paris, and exhibited his first pic- 
ture, “A Bout d'Argument," in the Paris Salon of 
1875. It was followed in 1876 by “La Bonne His- 
toire.” Sincethen he has beena constant exhibitor in 
the Salon. Among his paintings may be mentioned: 
“Le Scandale du Jour” (1877); “ Au Rendez-Vous” 
(1887); “Le Goûter” (1889); “Au Cabaret” (1896). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. iii. 822. 
8. F. T. H. 


HERSCHEL, SIR WILLIAM: English as- 
tronomer; born at Hanover Nov. 15, 1788; died at 
Slough, near Windsor, England, Aug. 22, 1822. His 
Jewish descent is acknowledged by his biographer, 
Holden, and it is also indicated by the fact that his 
grandfather was named Abraham, his father Isaac, 
and his eldest brother Jacob. His mother, Anna 
Ilse Moritzen, does not, however, appear to have 
been of the Jewish race. He was brought up by his 
father as a musician, and in that capacity went to 
England in 1755, in the band of the Hanoverian 
Guards, &nd for a considerable time earned his living 
as a teacher of music, obtaining a position as organ- 
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ist at Bath in 1760. Meanwhile, however, he was 
devoting all his spare time to the study of astron- 
omy and the making of telescopes. By the aid ot 
one of his larger instruments he discovered the 
planet Uranus, March 18, 1781, and at once obtained 
a permanent position in the world of science, being 
appointed astronomer to the king. He was made 
an honorary member of most of the scientific socie- 
ties of Europe. 

Herschel’s researches mark an epoch in modern 
astronomy. He was practically the founder of side- 

real science, and made a complete re- 

Founder view of the northern heavens three 
of Sidereal times, fixing the positions of 2,500 

Science. nebulæ, of which 203 had hitherto been 

unknown. He was also the first to 
conjecture the existence of binary stars, of which he 
identified and described no less than 209. He deter- 
mined the elements of Saturn more fully than had 
previously been done, and above all he was the 
first to throw light upon the constitution of the 
Milky Way and its relation to the universe in gen- 
eral His views on the position of the solar system 
in relation to the Milky Way still form the central 
factor in the modern theory as to the constitution of 
the universe. He is also known as the discoverer of 
the infra-red solar rays. 

In his review of the heavens he was assisted by 
his sister, Caroline Lucretia, born at Hanover 
March 16, 1750; died there Jan. 9, 1848. She read 
to him, took notes, and at times even fed him while 
his hands were engaged with telescopic work. She 
herself was no insignificant observer; she discovered 
no less than eight comets, and in 1828 received the 
Astronomical Society’s medal for a catalogue of neb- 
ule. Sir William's son, Sir John William Her- 
schel, though of considerable scientific importance, 
was too far removed from Jewish influence for 


notice here. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Holden, Sir William. Herschel's Life and 
Works, 1881: A. M. Clerke, The Herschels and Modern 
Astronomy, 1895: Dict. Nat. Biog. J 


HERSCHELL, LORD FARRER: Lord Chan- 
cellor of England; born 1887; died March 1, 1899, 
His father was the Rev. Ridley H. Herschell. He 
was educated at University College, London, and 
at the University of Bonn, and took his degree at 
London University in 1857. In 1860 he was called 
to the bar, and in 1872 became a Q.C. and a bencher 
of Lincoln's Inn. Shortly afterward he was made 
recorder of Carlisle, and held that office for seven 
years. In 1874 he was elected member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of Durham, which constituency he 
continued to represent until 1885. In 1880 he be- 
came solicitor-general in Mr. Gladstone's ministry 
and was knighted. In 1886 he was made a baron 
and became lord chaneellor. Lord Herschell was 
elected president of the royal commission appointed 
to inquire into the workings of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, was president of the Imperial In- 
stitute, was a strong churchman, and a church- 
warden at St. Peter's, Eaton square. He possessed 
remarkable intellectual gifts, not a slight portion of 
which he inherited; and his speeches were charac- 
terized by a combination of acuteness. lucidity, and 
great argumentative power. 


Herodium 
Herschell 


He died suddenly at Washington, in the United 
States, while on a commission to settle the Alaska 
boundary ard other questions pending between the 
United States and England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 3, 1899; The Times and 
other London newspapers of this date. 


J. ' &. L 


HERSCHELL, RIDLEY HAIM: Missionary 
to the Jews; born at Strzelno, Prussian Poland, 
April 7, 1807; died at Brighton, Eugland, April 14, 
1864. The son of Jewish parents, he was educated 
at Berlin University (1822), and was baptized in 
England by the Bishop of London in 1880. He became 
a missionary among the Jews, and was in charge of 
schools and missionary work at Leigh, Essex, and 
Brampton, Suffolk, from 1835 to 1888. Iu the last- 


‘named year he opened an unsectarian chapel in Lon- 


don, and in 1846 removed to Trinity Chapel, Edge- 
ware road. He wasa founder of the British Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel Among the Jews and 
of the Evangelical Alliance (1845). i 

Herschell was the author of: “A Brief Sketch of 
the State and Expectations of the Jews,” 1834; 
* Plain Reasons Why I, a Jew, Have Become a Catho- 
lic and Not a Roman Catholic,” 1842; and “A Visit 
to My Fatherland: Notes of a Journey to Syria and 
Palestine, 1844.” 

He also edited “The Voice of Israel,” a conver- 
sionist journal (vols. i., ii., 1845-47), and produced 
other works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Boase, Modern English Biography, 1892; J. 
DUIS Memories of Gospel Triumphs Among the Jews, 


J. G. L. 


HERSCHELL, SOLOMON: Chief rabbi of 
the Ashkenazim in England; born in London 1762, 
during the rabbinate of his father, R. Hirsch Leviu; 
died there Oct. 81, 1849. His family could boast 


. along genealogy of learned men, including R. Meir 


of Padua. When he was only two years old 
Herschell was taken from England by his father, 
who left the English rabbinate in 1764 to fill a simi- 
lar office in Halberstadt. He was educated in Ger- 
many and Poland, Jewish theology and mathematics 
being his favorite studies. He married at the age 
of seventeen, and was first called to the ministry at 
Prenzlau, Prussia. For nine years he ministered 
there, when, at the age of forty, his reputation and 
the cireumstance of his being a native of London 
procured for him the office of chief rabbi of the 
Great Synagogue (1802). Gradually his jurisdiction 


extended over all the Ashkenazim in England. The — 


period of his administration was marked by the 
uniting of the scattered elements of English Jewry, 
and by the growing prominence of the Ashkenazic 
congregation in London and the removal of the bar- 
riers that divided it from the Sephardim. His rab- 
binate was notable also for the many important in- 
stitutions which sprang into existence, and which 
included the Neveh Zedek, the Jews’ Free School, 
and several other institutions. 

Though representing the spirit of a bygone age, 
he was tolerant and just in disposition. When, 
however, the Reform movement came to a head in 
1841, toward the close of his rabbinate, the seces- 
sionists found in him an uncompromising opponent; 
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and the drastic measures he adopted in treating with 
them were one of the chief causes of the schism. 

The excellent library which he had collected 
passed at his death into the possession of the Lon- 
don bet ha-midrash. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Huropean Magazine, 1842; Voice of Jacob, 
Nov. ll, 1842; H. Adler, Chief Rabbis of England; Jew. 
World, Dec. 19, 1879: Jew. Chron. Feb. 10, 1860: July 31 
and Aug. 7, 1909; Morais, Eminent Israelites, s.v.; Picci- 
otto, Sketches. 


J. G. L. 


HERTZ, HENRIK: Danish poet; born Aug. 
25, 1798, at Copenhagen; died there Feb. 25, 1870. 
He studied law at the University of Copenhagen, 
but, soon renouncing it, 


v4 B 


he devoted himself to aN Sane 
literature. In 1882 ANS 


CEN 
NS 


he embraced Christian- 
ity. His first literary 
production was a com- 
edy, “ Herr Burchard og 
Hans Familie” (1822), 
which was followed two 
years later by another 
comedy, “Flyttedagen,” 
in which he treated of 
the social life of Copen- 
hagen. His views on 
the great importance 
in poetry of form as 
compared with material 
are laid down in his 
"Gjengangerbreve eller 
Poetiske Epistler fra 
Paradis ” (1830), written 
in the style of Baggesen. 

Hertz wrote the vaude- 
villes: “Arvingerne,” 
“Debatten i Politiven- 
nen,” “De Fattiges Dy- 
rehave,” ete.: as well as 
the following comedies 
taken from life: “ Amors 
Genistreger” (1830); 
"Den Eneste Fejl”; 
“Emma ” (1832); “Spa- 
rekassen” (1886; in 
German, Leipsic, 1879); "Besóget i Kjöbenhavn.” 
His dramas are: “Ninon de l'Enclos” (German 
transl. by Thaulow, Leipsic, 1852, and by Laeisz, 
Hamburg, 1890), “Tonietta,” “De Deporterede,” 
"Den Yngste.” His lyrical drama, “Kong Rénes 
Datter," isoneof his best-known works. It wasnot 
only played in almost all the theaters of Denmark, 
but has also been translated ten different times into 
German (transl. by Leo, 14th ced., Leipsic, 1884). 
Special mention should also be given Hertz's “Svend 
Dyrings Hus? (German transl. by Leo, Leipsic, 1848; 
Eng. transl. by Sir Theodore Martin). Besides his 
lyrical poems, * Digte fra Forskellige Perioder,” 4 
vols., 1851-62, Hertz published some novels and two 
contemporary sketches, * Stemninger og Tilstande,” 
1889, and * Johannes Johnsen," 1858, His dramatic 
works (“Dramatiske Veerker”) were published in 
eighteen volumes, 1854-73. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J'üdischer Plutarch, 1848, ii. 85-80; Meyers 
Konversations-Levikon. S. 
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HERTZ, JOSEPH HERMAN: American 
rabbi; born at Rebrin, Zemplén Comitat, Hungary, 
Sept. 25, 1872; educated at the College of the City 
of New York, at Columbia University (Ph.D.), and 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. On 
June 15, 1894, he became rabbi of the Con gregation 
Adath Jeshurun at Syracuse, N. Y., a position which 
he retained until Aug. 11, 1898, when he became 
rabbi of the Witwatersrand Old Hebrew Congre- 
gation at Johannesburg, South Africa. Hertz was 
one of those appointed to speak at the Uitlander 
meeting for the removal of religious disabilities, in 
Johannesburg July 26,1899. During the progress 
of theSouth-African war 
Hertz was expelled from 
the Transvaal by the 
Boer government for 
protesting against Jew. 
ish disabilities. He re- 
turned after the British 
oceupation and resumed 
his labors. 

Hertz is the author of 
the following works: 
“The Ethical System of 
James Martineau,” New 
York, 1894; “Bachya, 
the Jewish Thomas 4 
Kempis,” in the Sixth 
Biennial Report of the 
Jewish Theological Sem. 
inary Association, New 
York, 1898; “The Jew 
asa Patriot: a Plea for 
the Removal of the 
Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews in the Transvaal,” 
Johannesburg, 1898; and 
several sermons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year 

Book, 1902-03. 

T: V. E. 

HERTZBERG, JO- 
SEPH: Russianauthor: 
born in Moghilef, on the 
Duiester, at the begin. 
ning of the nineteenth century; died there 1870, He 
receivedasound education, and mastered the German. 
French, and English, besides the Russian, languages. 
He contributed largely to Hebrew periodicals, and 
he translated into Hebrew the following works: 
Mendelssohn's * Morgenstunden," under the title 
“Mo‘ade Shahar” (Leipsic, 1845); St. Pierre's 
“L Harmonie de la Nature,” under the title *Sul- 
lam ha-Teba‘” (Wilna, 1850); Kant's " Kritik der 
Reinen Vernunft”; Munk's “ Palestine”; and some 
volumes of Griitz’s “Gesch. der Juden.” The last 
three translations, and a volume of poems entitled 
“Alummat Yosef,” he left in manuscript. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 465. R 
iH. R. ; f 


HERTZKA, THEODOR: Austrian economist 
and journalist; born July 18, 1845, at Budapest. 
He studied at the universities of Vienna and Buda- 


| pest, and in 1879 became a member of the editorial 
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staff of the “Neue Freie Presse” of Vienna. In 
1379 he founded the “ Wiener Allgemeine Zeitun g^ 
which he edited until 1886. Hertzka has been called 
the ^ Austrian Bellamy," because in his * Freiland, 
ein Soziales Zukunftsbild " (8d ed., Leipsic, 1890), 
he followed in the steps of the author of “ Look- 
ing Backward." Other works by Hertzka are: 
“Die Mängel des Oesterreichischen Aktiengesetzent- 
wurfs,” Vienna, 1875; "Das Wesen des Geldes,” 
Leipsic, 1887 (in which he recommended the in- 
troduction of the gold standard in Austria); “ Die 
Gesetze der Handelspolitik,” ib. 1880; “ Das Perso- 
nenporto: Ein Vorschlag zur Durehführung eines 
Billigen Einheitstarifs im Personen verkehr der Eisen- 
bahnen,” Vienna, 1885; “Die Gesetze der Sozialen 
Entwickelung," Leipsic, 1886; and “ Wechselkurs 
und Agio,” Vienna, 1894. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers K onversations-Lexikon. 
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HERTZVELD, ESTELLA DOROTHEA 
SALOMEA: Dutch poetess; born at The Hague 
July 14, 1837; died at Arnhem Nov. 4, 1881; 
granddaughter of Chief Rabbi H. J. Hertzveld of 
Zwolle. The Dutch poet Wilhuys had great in- 
fuence on her poetical education, and through him 
her first important poem, “Elias in de Woestijn,” 
appeared in the “ Israëlietische J aarboekje " of 1852. 

Estella Hertzveld, who was sincerely religious, 
chose the subjects of her poems mainly from the 
Bible: and there appeared successively in the 
“Isradlietische Jaarboekje” “Tocht der Israëlieten 
Door de Roode Zee,” “De Opneming van Elias,” 
and * Pauls Dood.” 

To the list of her best productions belong “God 
Redt” (1856), which she wrote for the benefit of the 
victims of a flood; and “ Januari,1861,” both of which 
appeared in the “ Tot Nut en Oefening." Her poems 
“Poëzij” and “Het Triomflied der Beschaving n 
have been printed as specimens in J. P. de Keyser's 
“History of Dutch Literature in the 19th Cent." 
Among other poems from her pen the following 
may be mentioned: “Na den Storm” and * Roem,” 
1859; * Het Gebed," * Abram," and * Bergen en Val- 
leien," 1860; * Maria Theresia,” 1861; “De Priester- 
zegen” and “Lied der Negerin, Een Dag Voor de 
Vrijheid," 1868; “De Menschenhater," 1864; and 
“Maximiliaan van Oostenrijk,” 1868. She also wrote 
prayers and songs for the consecration of a new 
synagogue and a new schoolhouse. 

In anticipation of approaching death she arran ged 
a collection of her poems, which was dedicated to 
her children and published at The Hague in Oct., 
1881. She died a few weeks later. 

Hor younger sister, Maria Hertzveld, was more 
inclined. toward narrative poetry. She translated 
into Dutch Charlotte Montefiore's * The Diamond 
Isle," and wrote some independent stories. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling. Die Jüdischen Frauen, p. 298; 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xlvi. 113; De Nederlandsche Spectator, 
Nov. 12, 1881; Brande, Biog. Woordenboek. 


S. M. K. 
HERTZVELD, HARTOG: Dutch rabbi; born 
at Glockau Nov. 19, 1781; died at Zwolle Jan. 30, 
1864. Ho was the son of the rabbi of Königsberg, 
and went asa young man to Amsterdam, where he 
was educated by Rabbi Lówenstamm, whose daugh- 
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ter he married in 1797. Hertzveld was appointed 
rabbi of Nijkerk, whence he was called in 1808 to 
Zwolle. He was the first Jew who preached in the 
Dutch language. 

Hertzveld intended to organize the Jewish con- 
gregations of Holland and to reform the service in 
the synagogue. For this purpose he invited his 
colleagues to a synod; but they suspected him of 
Reform ideas similar to those which flourished in 
Germany, and declined the invitation. To defend 
himself against many attacks from the opposing 
rabbis he wrote, March 17, 1842, a pastoral message. 

Hertzveld was decorated by King William. H. 
with the Netherlands Lion, being the first Dutch 
rabbi upon whom this honor was conferred. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Van der Aa, Biag. Woordenboek. de Tijd, 

1846, with portrait: De Vriend des Vaderlands, 1889. 

S. E. Su. 

HERXHEIMER, SALOMON : German rabbi; 
born Fcb. 6, 1801, at Dotzheim, near Wiesbaden; 
died Dec. 25, 1884, at Berenberg. At the age of 
thirteen he began his theological studies at Mayence, 
in the yeshibah of Rabbi Herz Scheyer, applying 
himself assiduously at the same time to secular 
studies under Michael Creizenach. Four years later 
he left Mayence to accept a position as private tutor 
at Herborn, Nassau, where he remained until 1824. 
In that year he entered the University of Marburg, 
where he studied pedagogy, history, and Oriental 
languages. 

After three years at Marburg, he went to Göt- 
tingen; after passing (1827) the necessary examina- 


wege, and became district rabbi Nov. 6, 1830. While 
at Eschwege he wrote “ Yesode ha-Torah,” which 
reached its twenty-ninth edition in 1883. 

While untiring in his efforts for the moral eleva- 
tion of the young, Herxheimer’s chief aim was the 
development of agricultural pursuits among his co- 
religionists. He also devoted much time and effort 
to the amelioration of the condition of Palestinian 
and Turkish Jews. In addition to the * Yesode ha- 
Torah” he wrote: “Der Pentateuch im Hebraischen 
Texte mit Worttreuer Uebersetzung und mit Fort- 
laufender Erklirung,” 1841; “Die Propheten und 
Hagiographen im Text mit Uebersetzung und Fort- 
laufendem Commentar," 1841-45 (see JEW. ENncyc. 
iii. 198, s.v. BIBLE TRANSLATIONS); " ]sraelitische 
Glauben- und Pilichten-Lehre,” 1886. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gedenkbliitter, p. 30; S. Salfeld, 
Dr. Satomon Herzhoimer, ein Lebensbild, Frankfort-on-the- 


Main, 1885. 


S. M. Gam. 

HERZ, CORNELIUS: French electrician; 
born in Besancon 1848; died in Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, July 6, 1898. Herz’s parents were Germans 
who had emigrated to France. He went through 
the Besancon schools, studied medicine in Germany, 
and settled in Paris, where he had a severe struggle 
with poverty. He served through the Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1870-11 in the army of the Loire, be- 
coming adjutant, and at the close of the war was 
made foreign member of the Legion of Honor. He 
then went to the United States, where he became a 
naturalized citizen, obtained a medical diploma, 
married Miss Sarony of Boston, and estublished an 
| electrical business in San Francisco. In 1877 he re- 


tion, he was appointed religious instructor at Esch- 
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turned to Paris, and started an electric-light business, 
founded the Electric-Force Transmission Company 
under the Marcel Despretz patents, endeavored to 
secure control of the telephone company, and formed 
(in 1879) the Paris Electrie-Light Company. Henow 
rose rapidly, and in 1880 was made a grand officer 
of the Legion of Honor. He was implicated in the 
Panama Canal scandal as the chief intermediary 
between the Panama Canal Company and the bribed 


deputies, and claimed to have in his possession all. 


the documents and correspondence relating to that 

imbroglio. Tracked by detectives, he fled to Italy, 

thence to Germany, and finally found refuge in 

England. The French courts condemned him to five 

years' imprisonment, and his name was expunged 

from the roll of the Legion of Honor. The French 
government applied persistently but unsuccessfully 

for his extradition. In 1897 he offered to make a 

full disclosure to the Panama Inquiry Committee, 

but when the committee was about to start for 

Bournemouth he withdrew his promise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia, 1898, p. 595 ; 
Le Figaro (Paris), Dec. 12, 1892; G. Bennett Smith, Life 
and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps, p. 331, passim, 
London, 1893. 

8. N. D. 

HERZ, ELISE, VON LÁMEL: Austrian 
philanthropist; born at Prague Dec, 20, 1788; died 
at Vienna July 25, 1808. Her homo in Prague was 
an intellectual center, On the death of her husband 
in 1850 she went to Vienna, where she became an 
honorar; member of the Jewish community. She 
founded the Children's Asylum at J erusalem, com- 
missioning Ludwig August FRANKL with its organi- 
zation. This asylum is intended chiefly for Jewish 
children, but a limited number of Christian and 
Mohammedan children are also received. See Jr- 
RUSALEM, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letteris, Wiener M. ittheilungen, 1855, Nos. 43, 
ol: Wertheimer, Jahrb. für Israeliten, 5617 (1856-57), p. 
95: Wurzoach, Biog. Lex. des Kaisertiuns Oesterreich, viii. 
405-406. 

S. B. TE. 

HERZ, HENRI: Austrian pianist: born at 
Vienna Jan. 6, 1806; died at Paris Jan. 5, 1888. 
He commenced his studies at Coblenz under the 
guidance of his father, and later studied there 
with Hinten. In 1816 he entered the Conser- 
vatoire at Paris, where, after a course of several 
years with Reicha, Pradher, and Dourlen, he was 
graduated, receiving the first prize for pianoforte- 
playing. The concerts given by Moscheles at Paris 
in 1820 exercised great influence upon Herz's style, 
Which now became most brilliant. 

in 1831 Herz accomranied the violinist Lafont to 
Germany, and in 1888-39 they made another tour, 
through Holland and France, but this was suddenly 
terminated by the tragic death of Lafont, who was 
thrown out of his carriage and instantly killed. 

In 1888 Herz gaveaseries of concerts in England, 
Treland, and Scotland, playing twelve times in Dub- 
lin alone. Four years later he was appointed pro- 
fessor of piano at the Conservatoire at Paris, and 
soon was held in high repute as a teacher. Being 
unsuccessful in a business venture which he had 
undertaken at this time, Herz in 1845 made a con- 
cert tour through the United States, Mexico, the 
West Indies, Peru, and Chile, returning to Paris in 


1851. It was during this journey that, at the re- 
quest of General Herrera, President of Mexico, he 
composed the hymn which has since remained the 
national anthem of that country. 

Upon hisreturn to France Herz established a piano 
manufactory, hisinstruments receiving the first prize 
at the Paris Exposition of 1855. He resigned his 
position at the Conservatoire in 1974. 

Although immensely popular thirty or forty years 
ago, very few of the compositions of Herz (com- 
prising in all about 200 pieces) are played to-day. 
They include pianoforte concertos, nocturnes, 
dances, marches, and fantasies. His * Air T yrolien 
Varié? (1818) and * Methode Compléte de Piano” 
deserve special mention. His experiences in Amer- 
ica were published in a series of letters to the 


." Moniteur Universel," and were pubiished in book 


form under the title *Mes Voyages en Amérique," 

Paris, 1860. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fétis, Diographie Universelle des Musiciens; 
Nouveau Larousse Hlustré; Meyers Konversations-Lecxi. 
kon. l 


S. J. So. 


HERZ, HENRIETTE: German leader of soci- 
ety; born in Berlin Sept. 5, 1764; died there Oct. 
22, 1847. From her father, De Lemos, a physician, 
descended from a Portuguese Jewish family of Ham- 
burg, she inherited intellectual ability; from her 
mother, energy and philanthropic spirit; and from 
both, extraordinary beauty. Her queenlike bearin g, 
her finely cut and delicately colored Spanish type 
of face, continued, even after she had passed middle 
life, to arouse admiration, But the homage paid 
her from childhood up left traces in ber character; 
she was vain and domineering. 

Henriette's education was conducted at home, in 
part by her father, to whom she was fervently at- 
tached. Her linguistic attainments were remarkable. 
She knew French, English, Spanish, Italian, and 
Greek, enough Hebrew to read the Bible and its com- 
mentaries, and some Portuguese, Danish, and Latin. 
In old age she attempted Turkish, and under Bopp 
obtained a slight knowledge of Sanskrit. Besides. 
she was interested in the sciences: and her literary 
judgment was deferred to by authors of repute. 

This almost scholarly equipment was acquired 
chiefly after marriage, through her husband (much 
older than herself) the physician Hofrat Markus 
Herz, whom she married at fifteen (Dec. 1, 1779). 
Henriette's beauty, wit, goodness of heart, and so- 
cial graces made his house the resort of the most 
distinguished men and women in Berlin. Among 
her friends and acquaintances were Jean Paul Rich- 
ter, Schiller, Mirabeau, Rückert, N lebuhr, Johannes 
von Müller, the sculptor Schadow, Solomon Maimon, 
Gentz, Fanny von Arnstein, Madame de Genlis, and 
Princess Luise von Radziwill Her idol Goethe, to 
whose cult her salon was devoted, she met once, in 
Dresden (1810). Her intimates were her pupil in 
Hebrew, Alexander von Humboldt, who corre- 
sponded with her in the Jewish cursive script; 
Friedrich von Schlegel, whose marriage to Dorothea 
Mendelssohn- Veit became possible throu gh her iater- 
mediacy; and especially Schleiermacher, her daily 
visitor during his first sojourn in Berlin. Schleier- 
macher addressed her familiarly with “thou ” and as 
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“Jette,” and read Shakespeare, “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
and the Greek poets with her. She in turn taught 
Schleiermacher Italian, and stimulated him to under- 
take independent literary work. 

The intimacy of Henriette with Schleiermacher 
was town talk: it even furnished a subject to the cari- 
caturists. Yet it was a purely Platonic friendship. 
Iowever much Henriette may have subscribed to 
the prevalent theories, her own conduct, regulated 
by sound sense and a rigid conception of duty, was 
above reproach. Her relation to BORNE is an in- 
stance in point. The youth of seventeen came to 
live with the Herzs in 1802, and fell desperately in 
love with his hostess. 
Tactfully she diverted his 
passion into quieter chan- 
nels, and later she became 
his friendly adviser. 

Her husband trusted 
TMenriette implicitly, and 
in turn inspired her, if 
not with passionate love, 
at least with devoted re- 
spect. She mourned him 
sincerely on his deaih in 
1808. Left in straitened 
circumstances, she had 
to resort to teaching to 
support her blind mother, 
a sister, and herself. 
Though material cares 
had a depressing effect 
upon her humor, she re- 
jected, out of deference 
to her mother, enticing 
offers of marriage and of 
positions, because they 
involved acceptance of 
Christianity. A few 
weeks after her mother’s 
death she yielded to 
Schleiermacher’s © impor- 
tunities, and was baptized 
(June, 1817). In her old 
age, at the request of Al- 
exander von JIlumboldt, Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia granted her a pension on the ground of her 
publie activities, especially her unremitting efforts 
to relieve distress during the Napoleonie wars. 

Exceptashort period in Prenzlau, Hofriitin Herz's 
life was spent in Berlin. Occasionally she took 
short journeys to the Harz Mountains, to Rügen, 
and to Dresden. In the galleries of Dresden she 
discovered that she was more sensible to the beauties 
of art than to those of nature. Her longest journey 
was to Rome in 1819, with the family of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. 

In the way of literary productions, Henriette 
Herz left little, She published, in 1799 and 1800, 
two works of travel translated from the English 
with the help of Schleiermacher. Later she wrote 
two novels, which, like her extensive correspond- 
ence, she destroyed before her death. Her reminis- 
cences ("Erinnerungen an Schleiermacher”) were 
not, strictly speaking, her work; they were told by 
her, but recorded by others. 


Henriette Herz. 


Herz, Elise 
Herz, Jacques 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Geiger, Allg. Deutsche Biographie, 
vol. xii. ; Julius Fürst, Henriette Herz, Ihr Leben und Ihre 
Erinnerungen, 1850, 1858; Aus Schleiermacher's Leben in 
Briefen, 2d ed., 1860; Briefe des Jungen. Borne an Henri- 
ette Herz, 18601; Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, 1879, 
pp. 198-208; Nahida Remy, Das Jüdische Weib, n.d., pp. 
231-234. 

&. H. §. 

HERZ, JACOB: German physician; born at 
Bayreuth Feb. 2, 1816; died at Erlangen Sept. 27, 
1871; educated at the gymnasium of Dayreuth and 
the University of Erlangen (M.D. 1889). Estab- 
lishing himself as physician in Erlangen, he became 
in 1841 assistant at the surgical clinic of the univer- 
sity. Notwithstanding the fact that he was un- 
able to become a privat- 
docent in the university 
on account of his faith, 
he delivered free lectures 
there. In 1847 he was 
appointed prosector. The 
following year he spent 
in Vienna, taking a post- 
graduate course. Under 
a liberal government in 
1862 he became privat- 
docent with the title of 
professor, and in 1863 as- 
sistant professor. During 
the Austro-Prussian war 
(1866) he was very active 
as surgeon, and in the 
same year he received 
the freedom of the city 
of Erlangen for his serv- 
ices. In 1869 he was 
elected professor. During 
the Franco-Prussian war 
(1870-71) he again acted 
as surgeon. 

Ilerz was very success- 
ful both as teacher and as 
practising physician. 

Among his works may 
be mentioned: “De En- 
chondromate,” Erlangen, 
1848, a résumé of his oper- 
ations on clubfeet; * Versuch mit Schwefelüther," 
in the Augsburg “ Allgemeine Zeitung," 1847, Sup- 
plement, No. 37; “Anatomische Beobachtungen 
und Physiologische Versuche an den Leichen von 
Zwei Hingerichteten” (together with Gerlach and 
Dittrich), in “Prager Vierteljahresschrift," xxxi. 
65 et seq. 

The city of Erlangen erected a monument to him 
in 1875. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Doctor Jacob Herz, Erlangen, 18/1; A. von 
Brinz, Festrede, Erlangen, 1892; Hirsch, Biog. Lez. 

8. PL HE 

HERZ, JACQUES-SIMON: Pianist; born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main Dec. 81, 1794; died at Nice 
Jan. 27, 1880. He went to Paris when a child, and 
in 1807 was admitted to the Conservatoire, where 
he studied piano under Pradher. Herz became a 
distinguished pianist, and inaugurated a series of 
very successful concerts, For some years he played 
and taught in England. Returning to Parisin 185%, 
he was appointed assistant professor of piano at the 
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Conservatoire, where his brother, Henri Herz, was 
professor. Among Herz’s compositions may be 
mentioned his two violin sonatas, a horn sonata, and 
a waltz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 


s. V. E. 

HERZ, MARKUS: German physician and lec- 
turer on philosophy ; born June 17, 1747, at Berlin; 
died there Jan. 19, 1808. The son of very poor 
parents, he was destined for a mercantile career, and 
in 1762 went to Königsberg, East Prussia. Hesoon 
gave up his position as clerk and attended the uni- 
versity, becoming a pupil of Kant, but was obliged 
to discontinue his studies for want of means. He 
thereupon became secretary to the wealthy Russian 
Ephraim, traveling with | 
him through the Baltic 
Provinces. In 1770 he re- 
turned to Germany and 
studied medicine in Halle, 
where he became an M. D. 
in 1774, in which year he 
established himself in Ber- 
lin, being appointed phy- 
sician at the Jewish 
hospital. In 1777 he com- 
menced to deliver public 
lectures on medicine and 
philosophy, which were 
well attended by the 
students and the prin- 
cipal personages of the 
Prussian capital. Atsome 
of them even members 
of the royal family were 
present. 

Herz married in 1779 
Henriette de Lemos (see 
Henriette Herz); and 
their house was for a long 
time the rendezvous of 
Berlin’s political, artistic, 
and literary celebrities. 
In 1782 he became ill 
through overstudy, and 
had to give up bis lectures 
till 1785, when a sojourn in Pyrmont restored his 
health. In 1791 he received the title of professor of 
philosophy at the academy and that of * Hofrath," 
but lectured only a few years, giving most of his 
time to his medical practise. Herz was a friend 
and pupil of Moses Mendelssohn, and was also well 
acquainted with Lessing. 

Herz was the author of: * Betrachtungen aus der 
Spekulativen Weltweisheit,” Konigsberg, 1771; 
"Freimüthige Kaffeegespriche Zweier Jüdischer 
Zuschauerinnen über den Juden Pinkus," Berlin, 
1772, a satirical essay; “Versuch über die Ursachen 
der Verschiedenheit des Geschmacks,” Mitau, 1776; 
“Briefean Aerzte,” Berlin, 1777-84; “ Grundriss der 
Medizinischen Wissenschaften,” 7b. 1782: “Versuch 
über den Schwindel,” éb. 1786, 2d ed. 1791, an im- 
portant study; “Grundlage zu den Vorlesungen 
über die Ex perimental-Physik,” ib. 1787; * Ein Send- 
schreiben an die Redaktion der Meassefim über das 


Larousse, Dict.; Oettinger, Moniteur des 
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Markus Herz. 


zu Frühe Beerdigen der Todten bei den J uden,” ib, 
1789. 

Compulsory vaccination was strongly condemned 
by Herz, and in 1801 he wrote an open letter on the 
subject to Dr. Dohmeyer, under the heading “ Ueber 
die Brutalimpfung.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. J. Wunderbar, in Der Orient, Leipsic, 
June 80, 1549, pp. 408 et seq. ; Ludwig Geiger, in Allg, Deutsche 
Biographie, 1880, xii. 261 et seq. ; Oesterreichische Wochen- 
Schrift, Jan. 23, 1903, p. 59: Hirsch, Biog. Lez. 

8. F. T. H. 


HERZ.MEDELSHIEIM. 
HERZ, or MEDELSHEIM. 


HERZBERG-FRÁNKEL, LEO: Austrian 
writer; born at Brody, Galicia, Sept. 19, 1827. At 


See CERFBEER, 


the age of seventeen he went for a year to Bessara- 


bia, and on his return 
published “Bilder aus 
Russland und  Bessara- 
bien," and made contri- 
butions to Wertheimer’s 
“Jahrbuch für Israeliten.” 
After the Vienna revolu- 
tion in 1848 Herzberg- 
Frünkel went to the 
Austrian capital and was 
employed on  Saphir's 
* Humorist," and then on 


the * Oesterreichischer 
Lloyd"; later he became 


one of the editors of the 
“Qeichszeitung.” In1856 
Herzberg-Frünkel was ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry at Brody. For 
forty years he continued 
to occupy this post; was 
then pensioned, and now 
livesin summer at Teplitz, 
Bohemia, and in winter at 
Meran, southern Tyrol, oc- 
cupying his leisure with 
literary work. In recogni- 
tion of his long services as 
member of the city coun- 
cil, inspector of schools, 
and president of the musical society, he received 
from the Emperor of Austria the gold medal of 
merit, and a special medal of honor for his faithful 
work inthe Chamber of Commerce. 

Herzberg-Frünkel's chief publications are: “Die 
Einsiedlerin auf Louisiana”; “Polnische Juden," 
1866 (2d ed., 1877; 8ded., 1888), which was trans- 
lated into French, Polish, Russian, and Hebrew; 
" Geheime Wege," Prague; and “Die Juden in Ga- 
lizien," 1897, an ethnographical contribution to the 
" Oesterreich-Ungarn in Wort und Bild," a col- 
lective work published under the auspices of the 
imperial prince Rudolf. 

8. S. MAN. 

HERZBERG-FRÁNKEL, SIGMUND: Aus- 
trian historian; born at Brody, Galicia, March 7, 
1857; son of Leo Herzberg-Frünkel. He studied 
law at the University of Vienna (from 1874). and, 
later, history at Leipsic, Berlin, and Vienna (Ph.D 
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1880). Ie continued his studies as a member of the In- 
stitut fur Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung. In 
{887 he became privat-docentin medieval history at 
the University of Vienna; in 1898 he was appointed 
assistant professor, in 1895 professor, of general 
history at the University of Czernowitz. His works 
include: “Die Aeltesten Land- und Gottesfrieden in 
Deutschland ” (1883); * Gesch. der Deutschen Reichs- 
kanzlei, 1246-1313 ” (1885); “Das Aelteste Verbrü- 
derungsbuch von St. Peter in Salzburg”; “ Kaiser- 
urkunden in Abbildungen? (No. viii of Sybel- 
Sickel’s * Kaiserurkunden," 1887); " Die Nekrologi- 
schen Quellen der Dioecese Saizburg "; " Bestechung 
und Pfründenjagd am Deutschen Konigshofe" 
(1895); “Die Brüderschafts- und Wappenbücher 
von St. Christoph am Arlberg" (1900) He also 
edited * Monumenta Germanice Necrologica ii." and 
“Johannis Wyclif de Simonia” (with Dziewicki, 
1898). EE. 


HERZENSTEIN, GRIGORI MARKO- 
VICH: Russian physician; born in St. Petersburg 
1851; died there 1899. He graduated from the St. 
Petersburg Medico-Surgical Academy in 1874 and 
from 1887 was an adjunct professor there of medical 
geography and statistics. His main and most impor- 
tant work is his thesis for the doctorate, “ Sifilis v 
Rossii,” St. Petersburg, 1885. Among his other nu- 
merous works are: * Sanitarnye Poryadki Vostochnoi 
Voiny," in “ Vrach,” 1881; “ Fizicheskiya Kachestva 
Russkikh Novobrantzev,” in “Trudy Voennosani- 
tarnavo Obshchestva,” iii; “Ocherki Sanitar- 
navo Sostoyaniya Yevreistva,” sketches on the 
sanitary conditions of the Jews, in " Voskhod,” 1884. 

Herzenstein was a collaborator on the “ Medical 
Encyclopedia” of Eilenburg and Afanasyev, editing 
the department of medical geography and statistics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheski Slovar, vol. viii., St. Pe- 

tersburg, 1893, 

H. R. M. R. 

HERZENSTEIN, SOLOMON MARKO- 
VICH: Russian zoologist; born 1854; died 1894; 
graduated in natural sciences and mathematics from 
the St. Petersburg University; appointed in 1880 
custodian of the zoological museum of the Imperial 
Academy of Science. He was commissioned in 1880, 
1884, and 1887 to proceed to the Murman coast of 
the Kola peninsula to study the mollusks and fishes 
there; and his “ Materialy k Faunye Murmanskavo 
Berega i Byelavo Morya,” published in the “Trudy ” 
of the St. Petersburg Obshchestvo Yestestvoispi- 
tatelei, 1885, has become a standard work. Together 
with N. L. Varpakhovski, he wrote “Zamyetki po 
Ikhtologii Basseina Ryeki Amura,” ib. 1887, and 
* Nauchnye Rezultaty Puteshestvi Przevalskavo," 
i. 1888-91; “Ryby,” St. Petersburg, 1858-91; 
“Tehthyologische Bemerkungen," in “Bulletin de 
l'Académie des Sciences de St. Petersburg," xiii., 
book 1, 2, 1890-92. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheski Slovar, vol. viii., St. Pe- 

tersburg, 1893. 

H. R. M. R. 

HERZFELD, ADOLF: German actor; born 
April 9, 1800, at Hamburg; died at Vienna March 
24, 1874; son of Jacob HgnzrELD. He made his 


début in Hamburg in 1821, where he played until | 
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Vienna. 


Herz, Markus 
Herzfeld, Jacob 


1829, when he was engaged for the Burgtheater, 
There he stayed for forty years, retiring 
in 1869. 

Herzfeld acted principally in dramas and come- 
dies, his róles being those of the bon-vivant and the 
man of the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. 


S. F. T. H. 


HERZFELD, ALBRECHT: Austrian actor; 
born June 7, 1840, at Vienna; son of Adolf HERZ- 
FELD. He received hiseducation at the gymnasium 
of his native town, and entered a wholesale business 
house there as an apprentice. But, like his father, 
he soon forsook mercantile life and became an actor, 
appearing for the first time at Linz in 1857. 

After taking part in the Austro-Italian war (1839) 
as a volunteer, he filled theatrical engagements at 
Brünn (1861-64) ; Leipsic (till 1870); the Hoftheater, 
Mannheim (till 1877); the Stadttheater, Leipsic 
(1877); the Stadttheater, Vienna (1878); and the 
Hoftheater, Stuttgart (1879). In 1889 he left the 
stage, and after a short stay in Vienna settled in the 
mountains of Carinthia; but removed in 1900 to 
Ratisbon, where he has since lived, devoting most of 
his time to writing for the stage. 

His son, Leo Herzfeld (born 1872), also an actor, 
is engaged at the Stadttheater of Hermannstadt, 


Transylvania. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Eisenberg, Biog- Ler- 


S. psp H. 

HERZFELD,JACOB: German actor and theat- 
rical manager; born at Dessau Jan. 3, 1769; died at 
Hamburg Oct. 24, 1826. After studying medicine 
at Leipsie University he became an actor, making 
his début in Vienna. In1791 he was engaged at the 
Hamburg theater under Schróder, whose assistant 
manager he became in 1798. In 1812 he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Stadttheater, and retained 
the position till his death. 

Although a well-known actor, Herzfeld's reputa- 
tion rests on his managerial successes. An interest- 
ing reference to his correspondence with Goethe is 
found in H. Uhde's work, *Das Stadttheater in 
Hamburg, 1897-77." Herzfeld also corresponded 
with Schiller. 

Herzfeld was married (1796) to the actress Karo- 
line Amalie Stegmann (born at Königsberg 1766; 
died at Hamburg Sept. 20, 1812). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Diog. Lex. 


8. A. PH. 

HERZFELD, JACOB: German chemist; born 
at Mülheim, near Cologne, June 17, 1859; educated 
at the gymnasium and technical high school of 
Charlottenburg, and the University of Berlin (Ph.D. 
1886). In 1885 he became director of the dyeing de- 
partment of the royal weaving and dyeing school 
at Mülheim, of which he became chief in 1892. The 
following year he entered the publishing-house 
known as “ Fischer's Technologischer Verlag,” Ber- 
lin, and founded the “Electrochemische Zeitung.” 
In 1895 he removed to Cologne in connection with 
a firm of chemical manufacturers of which he had 
become a member. Since 1900 he has lived in 
Fiirth, Bavaria, occupied in scientific research. 

Herzfeld is an authority on weaving, dyeing, and 
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printing, and has written several books on this sub- 
ject. Among these may be mentioned: “ Mikro- 
skopische Untersuchung der Textilstoffe,” Berlin, 
1885; “ Bleichmittel, Beizen und Farbstoffe,” Ber- 
lin, 1889, 2d ed. 1900; “Bleicherei der Garne und 
Gewebe," Berlin, 1891, 2d ed. 1908; * Praktisches 
Handbuch des Zeugdrucks” (with Dr. Lauber), 
Leipsic, 1892; “Praxis der Fiirberei,” Berlin, 1898; 
“Die Dampfwiischerei,” 25. 1894; “ Moderne Baum- 
wollstiickbleicherei,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895; 
“Technische Priifung der Garne u. Gewebe,” Vi- 
enna, 1896 (English transl., London, 1900); “ Chemie 
der Seltenen Erden," Berlin, 1900 (English transl., 
London, 1902). 

8. F. T. H. 

HERZFELD, LEVI: German rabbi and histo- 
rian; born Dec. 97, 1810, at Ellrich; died at Bruns- 
wick March 11, 1881. Having chosen the rabbinical 
career, he studied under Chief Rabbi Abraham Ding 
at Würzburg, and under District Rabbi Egers at 
Brunswick. In 1833 
he went to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, at the 
same time completing 
his Talmudic studies 
with Rabbis Oettinger 
and Rosenstein, and 
with Leopold Zunz. 
Herzfeld took his de- 
gree (Ph.D.) in 1836, 
and shortly after was 
called by Egers, who 
had become blind, as 
his assistant at Bruns- 
wick. In 1842 he suc- 
ceeded his master as 
* Landesrabbiner," re- 
taining that office until 
his death. In 1879 the 
Duke of Brunswick conferred upon him the title 
of professor. 

Herzfeld displayed great activity, both as rabbi 
and as writer. His historical works embody the 
results of painstaking research and show the ana- 
lytical power of the author; they are therefore indis- 
pensable to the student of Jewish history and 
Jewish religion. With Ludwig Philippson he con- 
voked the first rabbinical convention at Brunswick, 
where, as well as in the subsequent conventions at 
Frankfort and Breslau, he advocated à moderate 
Reform, remaining himself a strict observer of the 
traditions. 

Herzfeld’s writings include: “Kobelet, Ueber- 
setzt und = Erliutert,” Brunswick, 1888; "Das 
Deutsche in der Liturgie der Braunschweiger Syna- 
goge,” 1841; “Vorschlige zu einer Reform der 
Jüdischen Bhegesetzo," ib. 1846; “Geschichte des 
Volkes Jisrael von der Zerstórung des Ersten Tem- 
pels bis zur Binsetzung des Makkabüers Schimon 
zum Ilohenpriester und Fürsten," 8 vols., db. 1847 
(Nordhausen, 1855-57; abridged edition, 1870); a 
volume of sermons, 1858 (2d ed. Leipsic, 1863); 
“Minhat Zikkaron," a primer for Jewish schools, 
1861 (2d ed. 1866); “Metrologische Voruntersuch- 
ungen zu einer Geschichte des Ibrüischen, Respek- 
tive Altjüdischen Handels.” èb. 1868-65: "Zwei 


Levi Herzfeld. 


“Prager Elegien," 1880. 


Vorträge über die Kunstleistungen der Alten 
Juden," 2b. 1864; “Handelsgesch. der Juden deg 
Alterthums," Brunswick, 1879; “Einblicke in dag 
Sprachliche der Semitischen Urzeit, Betreffend die 
Entstehungsweise der Meisten Hebrüischen Wort. 
stimme,” Hanover, 1888. 

S. G. R. 

HERZL, SIEGMUND: Austrian merchant and 
novelist; born at Vienna May 26, 1830; died there 
Feb. 9, 1889. He wrote: “Liederbuch eines Dorf- 
poeten,” 1853; "Lieder eines Gefangenen,” 1874; 
IIe translated  Pet68's 
poems.  Herzl retired from business in 1885. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 207. 

S. F. T. TI. 

HERZL, THEODOR: Leader of political Zion- 
ism; born in Budapest May 2, 1860. Herzl settled 
in Vienna in his boyhood, and was educated there 
for the law, taking the required Austrian legal de- 
grees; but he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
journalism and literature. His early work was in no 
way related to Jewish life. He acted as correspond- 
ent of the * Neue Freie Presse” in Paris, occasion- 
ally making special trips to London and Constan- 
tinople. His work was of the feuilleton order, 
descriptive rather than political. Later he became 
literary editor of the “Neue Freie Presse ” (which 
post he still holds). Herzl at the same time became 
a writer for the Viennese 
stage, furnishing com- 
edies and dramas. 

From April, 1896, 
when the English trans- 
lation of bis “Juden- 
staat” appeared, his 
career and reputation 
changed. Herzl has not 
confessed to what par- 
ticular incident the pub- 
lication of his “Jewish 
State” (see ZIONISM) in 
the winter of 1895 was 
due. He was in Paris 
at the time, and was 
no doubt moved by 
the Dreyfus affair. Ilis 
forerunners in the field 
of Zionism date through the nineteenth century, but 
of this perhaps he was least aware. Herzl fol- 
lowed his pen-effort by serious work. Efe was in 

Constantinople in April, 1896, and on 

Becomes his return was hailed at Sofia, Dul- 

Leader of garia, by a Jewish deputation. He 


Theodor Herzl. 


the went to London, where the Macca- 
Zionists. beans received him coldly. Five days 


later he was given the mandate of lead- 
ership from the Zionists of the East End of London, 
and within six months this mandate was approved 
throughout Zionist Jewry. His life now became one 
unceasing round of effort. His supporters, at first 
but a small group, literally worked night and day. 
Jewish life had been heretofore contemplative and 
conducted by routine. Herzl inspired his friends 
with the idea that men whose aim is to rcestablish a 
nation must throw aside all conventionalities and 
work at all hours and at any task. 
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In 1897, at. considerable personal expense, he 
founded “Die Welt? of Vienna. Then he planned 
the first Zionist Congress (see BASEL CONGRESS). 
He was elected president, and held as by a mag- 
net the delegates through all the meetings. He has 


been reelected unanimously at every congress. In 
1898 he began a series of diplomatic interviews. He 


was received by the German emperor on several occa- 
sions, At the head of a deputation, he was again 
eranted an audience by the emperor in Jerusalem. 
lieattended The Hague Peace Conference, and was 
received by many of the attending statesmen. In 
May, 1901, he was for the first time openly received 
by the Sultan of Turkey, and has since been called 
several times to Yildiz Kiosk on the business of the 
Zionist movement. He has won the personal esteem 
of the kaiser and the sultan, and has been repeat- 
edly decorated by the latter. 

In 1902-03 Herzl was invited to give evidence be- 
fore the British. Royal Commission on Alien Im- 
migration. As a consequence he came into close 
touch with members of the British government, par- 
ticularly with Joseph Chamberlain, then secretary 
of state for the colonies, through whom he negoti- 
ated with the Egyptian government for a charter 
for the settlement of the Jews in Al ‘Arish, in the 
Sinaitie peninsula, adjoining southern Palestine. 
On the failure of that scheme, which took him to 
Cairo, he received, through L. J. Greenberg. an 
offer (&ug., 1903) on the part of the British govern- 
ment to facilitate a large Jewish settlement, with 
autonomous government and under British suze- 
rainty, in British East Africa. At the same time, the 
Zionist movement being threatened by the Russian 
government, he visited St. Petersburg and was re- 
ceived by De Witte, then finance minister, and Von 
Plehve, minister of the interior, the latter of whom 
placed on record the attitude of his government 
toward the Zionist movement. On that occasion 
Herzl submitted proposals for the amelioration of 
the Jewish position in Russia. He published the 
Russian statement, and brought the British offer 
before the sixth Zionist Congress (Aug., 1903), carry- 
ing the majority with him on the question of inves- 
tigating this offer. 

In the Zionist movement he is officially chairman 
of the * Grosses Actions-Comité," and of the Vienna 
executive committee; member of the Council of Ad- 
ministration, and signatory to the deed of trust of 
the Jewish Colonial Trust. Theodor Herzl holds his 
position of leadership not only because of the idea 
he represents, which has always moved the inner 
consciousness of the Jewish people, but also owing 
to his personal qualities. 

His “Judenstaat,” admirable for its central 
thought, the unity of the Jewish people, is vague 

and weak in its wantof historic grasp. 

His ‘*Ju- When thatclement had been supplied, 

denstaat” Herzl found himself combated by a 
and ‘‘ Alt- large Jewish clement, whom he de- 
neuland.” picted in his play * Das Neue Ghetto.” 

Whereas his first brochure and his first 
congress address lacked all religious thought, and 
his famous remark that the return to Zion would be 
preceded by a return to Judaism seemed at the mo- 
ment due rather to a sudden inspiration than fo 
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deep thought, subsequent events have proved that 
it was a true prophecy. His latest literary work, 
* Altneuland," is devoted to Zionism. The author 
occupied the leisure of three years in writing what 
he believed might be accomplished by 1923. It is 
less a novel, though the form is that of romance, 
than a serious forecasting of what can be done when 
one generation shall have passed. The key-notes of 
the story are the love for Zion, the insistence upon 
the fact that the changes in life suggested are not 
utopian, but are to be brought about simply by 
grouping all the best efforts and ideals of every race 
and nation; and each such effort is quoted and re- 
ferred to in such à manner as to show that “ Old- 
Newland,” though blossoming through the skill of 
the Jew, will in reality be the product of the be- 
nevolent efforts of all the members of the human 
family. 

S, J. pe H. 

HERZOG, JAKOB: Austrian writer; born at 
He was educated 
at Briinn, Vienna, and Graz. When only seventeen 
years of age he wrote for Kuranda’s “ Ostdeutsche 
Post.” For nearly two years he was secretary of the 
Jewish community of Vienna. Since 1870 he has 
edited the Vienna " Montags-Revue,” founded by 
him in conjunetion with Michael Klapp. 

Herzog is the-author of the following plays: 
“Fischer von Helgoland,” produced at the German 
theater in Prague, 1888; “Die Rose,” at the Durg- 
theater, Vienna, 1891, and at Prague, Hamburg, 
Olmiütz, ete.: * Kaufmann aus Tyrol,” 1898, at Salz- 
burg, 1894; “Prinz von Asturien,” 1893, at Prague 
and Hamburg. 

S. F. T. H. 

HESHBON (jawn): Town originally belonging 
to Moab; mentioned in Num. xxi. 25 et seq. ; Deut. i. 
4, iii. 6, iv. 26, xxix. 7; Josh. ix. 10; xii. 2 et seg. ; xiii. 
10, 21: Isa. xv. 4: xvi. 8,9; Jer. xlviii. 2; Cant. vii. 
5 (A. V. 4): Judith v. 15; by Josephus (* Ant.” xii. 4, 
S11; xiii. 15, & 4: xv. 8, 85; “B. J.” ij. 18, & 1; iii. 8, 
& 3), and in the * Onomastica Sacra " (117, 29 et seq., 
258, 24 et seq.). Heshbon, at one time the chief city of 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, was, when captured 
by the Israelites, assigned to the tribe of Reuben 
(Num. xxxii. 3, 87; Josh. xiii. 10, 17, 21). However, 
the hold of the Israelites upon the territory of Moab 
was very insecure. It became a Jewish possession 
in the timeof Alexander Janneus (Josephus, “ Ant." 
xiii. 15, $4). Jerome mentions Ieshbon, under the 
name “Esbus,” as “a notable city of Arabia in the 
mountains in front of Jericho, twenty Roman miles 
from the Jordan.” Heshbonis mentioned also in the 
Talmud (Yer. Shebu. vi. 1; see Neubauer, “G. T." 
pp. 11, 21) At the modern Hasban, in the Wadi 
Hasban, are fourd remains of a castle, temple, and 
large reservoir; to the last Cant. vii. 5 (A. V. 4) 
compares the eyes of the bride of Solomon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hestings, Dict. Bible ; Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bibl.; Hamburger, R. B. T.; Reland, Palestina ex 
Monumentis Veteribus Illustrata: Tristram, Land of 
Moab. p. 340; Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palästina- 


p. 123. 
E. G. H. M. Sc. 
HESHW AN ( MARHESHWAN): Thecighth 
month in the Hebrew calendar. The name is not 


found in the Bible, since it was introduced after the 


Hesped 
Hesse 


Babylonian exile, as were the Hebrew names of the 
other months now in use. “Heshwan” is an arbi- 
trary shortening of * Marheshwan," which is the 
Assyrian “Arahsamnu” (eighth month; see De- 
litzsch, “ Assyrisches Handwéorterb.”), The name 
is found in the Targumim (Jastrow, * Dict.") and 
in Josephus (*Ant." i. 8, 8 8). According to R. 
Eliezer (R. H.), the 17th of Heshwan was the begin- 
ning of the Flood, but according to R. Joshua it 
began in Iyyar. Heshwan contains sometimes 29, 
sometimes 80, days. The Biblical name for the 
eighth month is Buu. 
E, G. H 


HESPED. 


HESS, ERNST FRIEDRICH: German con- 
vert to Christianity and anti-Jewish writer; lived 
in the sixteenth century. He was the author of 
“Neue Judengeissel, eine Polemische Schrift Gegen 
Juden und Judenthum  (Fritzlar, 1589; Paderborn, 
1600 and 1606; Ratisbon, 1601; Erfurt, 1605; with 
notes, Frankfort-on-the-Main and Leipsic, 1708; 
Hamburg, n.d.). The book is cited in Latin wri- 
tings under the title “Flagellum Judaeorum." Hess 
was the first to spread the slander that the Jews soil 
the meat which they sell to Christians. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud.: Strack, Sind. die Juden 

Verbrecher von Religionswegen? pp. 7 et seq., Leipsic, 1900. 

D, S. MAN. 


HESS, ISAAC: Advocate of Jewish eman- 
cipation in Württemberg; born in Lauchheim, near 
Eliwangen, iu 1789; died Oct. 6, 1866. Destined 
for the rabbinate, he was sent to the Talmudic 
school at Fürth, in which he remained four years. 
With the aim of elevating the Jewish school system, 
at the timc in a very unsatisfactory condition, he 
brought a memorial before the young king William 
of Württemberg (1817), urging the establishment of 
a central bureau for Jewish education. The king 
named a commission to deliberate on Jewish relig- 
ious affairs. In 1821 Hess addressed a new memo- 
rial to the assembly, which did not fail to accom- 
plish its object. 

In 1328 Hess moved to Eliwangen, where no Jew 
had previously resided. The inhabitants of the town 
resented his presence, and the interference of the 
governor, Mohl, was necessary to protect him from 
violence. The Elhwangen Jewish orphan asylum, 
the Wilhelmspflege, founded in 1881, was projected 
by him. 


G. B. L. 


See FUNERAL ORATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jiidisehes Volksblatt, xiii. 203 et seq. 
S. M. K. 


HESS, MENDEL: German rabbi; born at 
Lengsfeld, Saxe-Weimar, March 17, 1807; died at 
Eisenach Sept. 21, 1871. He was one of the first 
Jewish theologians to combine a university educa- 
tion with Talmudical training. From 1828 until 
his death he was chief rabbi of the grand duchy of 
Weimar, residing first at Lengsfeld and later at 
Eisenach. Although the measure had aroused great 
dissatisfaction among the Jews, he strictly enforced 
the decree of the government (June 20, 1823) or- 
daining that Jewish services should be conducted 
exclusively in the German language and that 
the reading in Hebrew of sections of the Bible 
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should be followed by their translation into the 
vernacular. 

The position of rabbi as government official be- 
came very unpleasant, as he was required to inform 
against those who failed to attend the services, a re- 
quirement which even the progressive Jews, who 
approved of the ordinance, condemned,  Intermar- 
riages between Jews and Christians being allowed 
in the grand duchy, Hess officially consecrated such 
nuptials, notwithstanding the proviso that the off- 
spring should be brought up in the Christian faith, 
In the consecration of Jewish marriages he likewise 
ignored time-honored traditional rabbinical regula. 
tions, and it is said that in his disregard of Jewish 
sentiment he went so far as to attend a theater on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement (* Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1845, p. 62). 

Hess was a member of the three rabbinical con- 
ferences which (1844-46) convened at Brunswick, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Breslau, and as such 
was an advocate of uncompromising radicalism. 
After 1848 he felt the illiberality of enforced re- 
forms, and petitioned the government to repeal 
the law which made attendance at the Reform 
services compulsory (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1853, - 
p. 474). 

He edited * Der Israelit des Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts? from 1889 to 1847, and, with Holdheim as 
coeditor, in 1847 and 1848, Hess also published two 
collections of sermons and addresses (Eisenach, 1839, 
1843). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1837, pp. 25-27 ; 1838, p. 
146; 187]. p. 868; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 390; Geigers Jüd. 
Zeit. x. 201-907. 

S. MAN. 


D. 


HESS, MICHAEL: German educator and au- 
thor; born in Stadt-Lengsfeld, Weimar, April 9, 1783; 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main Feb. 26, 1860; brother 
of Mendel Hess. His father, Rabbi Isaac Hess 
Kugelmann, destined him for a rabbinical career. 
After having studied at the yeshibah in Fürth, he 
went in 1804 to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he 
was chosen as teacher for the young baron James 
von hothschild. In Oct., 1806, he was elected prin- 
cipal of the Philanthropin, a newly established Jew- 
ish school at Frankfort, in which position he re- 
mained for forty-nine years. Hess also preached 
occasionally in the * Andachtssaal” connected with 
the school. He championed the rights of his core- 
ligionists, and believed in the radical reform of 
Judaism. 

Hess was the author of a number of pamphlets, as: 
“Ueber den Unterricht in der Religion und Moral” 
(1821); * Ueber die Wichtigkeit der Sittlichen Erzie- 
hung im Frühesten Alter" (1984); “ Ueber Anwen- 
dung des Ehrtriebs in der Erziehung ? (1839); * Ueber 
Mangelhaftigkeit der Sittlichen Erziehung ” (1840): 
* Hindernisse der Sittlichen Bildung " (1846); * Ueber 
die Wirkung der Gewohnheit auf Sittliche Bildung " 
(1852). He also wrote: *Freimüthige Prüfung der 
Schrift des Herrn Prof. Rühs über die Ausprüche 
der Juden auf das Deutsche Bürgerrecht ” (1816): 
“Vorläufige Bemerkungen zu der von Paulus Er- 
schienenen Schrift: Die Jüdische Nationalabsonder- 
ung... mit einer Epistel der Hebrüer an Dr. 
Paulus " (1881). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Stern, Dr. Michael Hess, in Diesterweg’s 
Pädagogisches Jahrbuch, 1862, pp. 1 et seq. ; Jost, Neuere 
Gesch. der Juden, i. 55, 201; Kayserling, Bibliothek JU- 
discher Kanzelredner, i. 388. 

s. M. K. 

HESS, MOSES (MORITZ): Jewish socialist 
and nationalist; born at Bonn June 21, 1812; died in 
Paris April 6, 1875; buried in the Jewish cemetery at 
Cologne. His grandfather, who had come from Po- 
land, instructed him in Bible and Talmud, but on 
the whole he was a self-taught man, having never 
attended any institution of learning, nor received a 
thorough technical or professional education of any 
kind. However, he began his literary activity at an 
early age, and became editor of the “Neue Rhei- 
nische Zeitung.” Originally a National-Liberal, he 
became a Democrat, and later a Social-Democrat, 
joining Marx and Engels. Together with Karl 
Griin he exerted about the middle of the last cen- 
tury an important anarchistic influence in Ger- 
many by developing and disseminating Proudhon's 
theories, both with his pen and from the platform. 
Though he had already turned his back upon Juda- 
ism, the Damascus affair reawakened his interest in 
Jewish matters, and he conceived the idea of the in- 
destructibility of Jewish nationality. He intended 
to give form to this ideaina “cry of anguish”; but, 
as he himself says, the stronger feelings aroused by 
the sufferings of the European proletariat threw his 
racial patriotism into the background. However, he 
found little sympathy among his fellow socialists. 
Shortly after the February Revolution of 1848 he 
went to France, and soon afterward retired from poli- 
tics to devote himself exclusively to natural science. 
The neo-Hegelian Arnold Ruge called him ironically 
the “communist Rabbi Moses." Berthold Auerbach 
and Gabriel Riesser, on whose departure from Frank- 
fort he wrote a graceful poem (Brüll, * Monatsblüt- 
ter,” xii. 272), were among his friends. 

As early as the sixties of the last century, David 
Gordon (editor of * Ha-Maggid ”) at Lyck, Hirsch 
Kalischer at Thorn, and Elijah Guttmacher advo- 
cated the colonization of Palestine, and interested 
Moses Hess and the historian Grütz in the idea of 
Jewish nationalism. 

Hess's first work was his “ Heilige Geschichte der 
Menschheit von einem Jünger Spinoza’s” (1886). 
Shortly before his death, which came upon him in 
the full maturity of his powers, he published a 

philosophic work, in three volumes, 

“Rom entitled * Die Dynamische Stofflehre.” 

und Jeru- His chief work, however, is * hom 
salem.” und Jerusalem, die Letzte Nation- 

alititsfrage" (Leipsic, 1962), in the 
form of twelve letters addressed to a lady pondering, 
in her grief at the loss of a relative, over the problem 
of resurrection. Part of this work has been trans- 
lated into Hebrew by S. I. Hurwitz in * Ha-Mag- 

gid,” xxxii., Nos. 26, 27, 32, 35, 36; xxxiii., Nos. 8, 

9, 11, 18. A second edition was issued by Boden- 

heimer (Leipsic, 1899), with a preface; in 1899 this 

preface reappeared in * Die Welt," iii., No. 48, p. 18. 
Following are the leading ideas in Moses Hess's 

work: (1) The Jews will always remain strangers 

among the European peoples, who may emancipate 
them for reasons of humanity and justice, but will 
never respect them so long as the Jews place 


their own great national memories in the back. 
ground and hold to the principle, “Ubi bene, ibi 
patria." (2) The Jewish type is indestructible, 
and Jewish national feeling can not be uprooted, 
although the German Jews, for the sake of a wider 
and more general emancipation, persuade themselves 
and others to the contrary. (3) If the emancipation 
of the Jewsis irreconcilable with Jewish nationality, 
the Jews must sacrifice emancipation to nationality. 
Hess considers that the only solution of the Jewish 
question lies in the colonization of Palestine. He 
confidently hopes that France will aid the Jews in 
founding colonies extending from Suez to Jerusa- 
lem, and from the banks of the Jordan to the coast 
of the Mediterranean. He draws attention to the 
fact that such a proposition had. already been made 
to the French government by Ernest Laharanne in 
“The New Oriental Question,” which he cites. 
“Rom und Jerusalem,” however, met with a cold 
reception (comp. “Ben Chananja,” 1862; “ Zion,” 
1897, No. 8; *Jüdischer Volkskalender,” 1902; 
* Monatsschrift," xi. 317 et seg., 854 et seq.). Never- 
theless, it became one of the basic works of Zionism. 
Hess was one of the most zealous and gifted op- 
ponents of the Reform movement. While he him- 
self regarded religious evolution as necessary, he 
held that it must come by the power of the living 
idea of Jewish nationality and its historical cult. 
Hess also contributed many articles to Jewish peri- 
odicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatsschrift, xxiv. 240; Allg. Zeit. des Jud, 
1875, p. 269; Jtidischer Volkskalender, iii. 150, Leipsic, 1599; 


La Grande Revue, July, 1899; Brockhaus, Konversations- 
Lexikon, s.v. Anarchismus. 


S. M. Sc. 


HESSBERG, ALBERT: American lawyer; 
born at Albany, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1856. He com- 
menced the study of law there in the office of Ru- 
fus W. Peckham, associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and ultimately became a 
partner, the firm consisting of Peckham, Rosendale, 
and Hessberg. Upon Peckham’s appointment to 
the bench Hessberg continued in partnership with 
Rosendale, and since that time the firm name has 
been Rosendale & IHessberg. 

From 1883 to 1886 Hessberg served as assistant 
corporation counsel, and in 1887 was engaged as 
commissioner to revise the laws and ordinances of 
his native city. In 1888 he was elected recorder of 
Albany, was reelected in 1892, and served till 1896. 

Ile has held many important positions, among 
others those of president of the Albany Jewish 
Home, governor of Albany Hospital, director of the 
City Sate Deposit and Storage Company, president of 


the Capital Railway, and treasurer of the New York 


State Bar Association, the last of which he has held 
for ten years. 

A. G. If. C. 

HESSE: Former landgraviate of the German- 
Roman empire. ‘The only Jews mentioned in docu- 
ments relating to its early history are those of some 
parts'of Thuringia. After the organization of the 
county of Hesse, with the capital Hesse-Cassel (1247), 
and its elevation into an independent principality 
(1992), individual Jewish families were to be found 
in many localities. "They were * Kammerknechte " of 
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the empire, subject to numerous disabilities, taxed, 
and persecuted, as, for example, toward the end of 
the thirteenth century at Frankenberg and Geismar, 
and at the time of the Black Death in many places. 
Prince Philip the Magnanimous (1509-67) devoted 
much attention to the Jews in his dominions. In 

9*4 he proposed to expel them; but in 1532 he 
again took them under his protection; and in 1538 
he praised them for many acts of kindness which 
they had shown to his non-Jewish subjects in money- 
lending transactions. In 1589, however, he promul- 
gated a decree to theeffect that the Jews should not 
resist efforts made to convert them; they were for- 
bidden to build new synagogues; and their com- 
merce was restricted. This decree was amplified in 
1548 and 1554; and the Jews were forced to listen 
to Christian sermons. 

Philip divided his territory among his sons. The 
divisions that chiefly concern Jews are Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse- Darmstadt, and Hesse-Homburg. 

Hesse-Cassel: Sovereign German electorate 
down to 1866; now incorporated with the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau. The first regent, Wilhelm 
IV., the Wise (1567-92), protected the Jews: he an- 
nulled the oppressive decrees concerning them, and 
established the principle of general toleration. His 
Son and successor, Moritz I. (1592-1627), was also 
tolerant. he protected the Jews in their trade and 

commerce, and permitted them to en- 
Toleration. gage a district rabbi (1610). During 

his reign the first * Juden-Landtag " 
was held. During the regency of Landgravine 
Amalie Elizabeth severe edicts against the Jews 
were issued (1646); conversionist sermons were in- 
troduced by the state; and a special catechism for 
Jews was printed (1655). Yet in 1655 the petitions 
of the cities that desired to expel the Jews were 
rejected, Landgrave William VI. (1650-63) granted 
the Jews special concessions, which were renewed by 
succeeding rulers. From time to time oppressive 
decrees were issued, relating to the admission of 
Jews, rights of habitation, acquisition of real estate, 
commerce, worship, ete. From the seventeenth 
century the relations of the Jews to the government 
and their individual and communal life were regu- 
lated at diets called by the ruler, which assemblies 
all Jewish subjects were compelled to attend. 

A better day dawned with the accession of the 
German emperor Joseph II. His toleration edict of 
May 18, 1781, was accepted in Hesse-Cassel and 
went into force there on Oct. 11 of the same year. 
The Jews were now permitted to attend public 
schools and the universities, and to have full rights 
of settlement and trade. The few remaining rc- 
strictions were removed when the electorate became 
à part of the new kingdom of Westphalia, after the 
peace of Tilsit in 1807. By a decree of King Jerome 
Bonaparte (Jan. 24, 1808) the Jews were entirely 
emancipated: they received a consistorial constitu- 
tion, and Israel Jacobson was made the first presi- 
dent of their new organization, When the elector- 
ate of Hesse was again incorporated with Germany 
the Jews were once more reduced to the position of 
protected subjects and were required to pay pro- 
tection-money. But after the liberal law of Oct. 
29, 1833, all Jewish subjects, with the exception of 


pedlers and petty traders, were fully emancipated. 
Their favorable religious organization was not at- 
tered when Prussian rule began. 

The following district rabbis (* Landrabbiner ") 
deserve mention: Wolf Traube (before 1690); Veii 
Singer (down to 1784); Hirsch Kirchhain (d. 1779); 
Joseph Hess (e. 1780); Joseph Michael Kugelmann 
(c. 1790); Lób Maier Berlin (c. 1800); Ph. Romann 
(1836-42); L. Adler (1852-83); and the present in- 
cumbent, Dr. I. Prager (1908). 

The entire district of Cassel, which in 1908 pos- 
sessed 17,841 Jews in a total population of 890.069. 
is divided into the four district rabbinates of Cassel 
(rabbi, Dr. I. Prager), Fulda (rabbi, Dr. M. Calin), 
Hanau (rabbi, Dr. S. Bamberger), and Marburg 
(rabbi, Dr. L. Munk). Each district is adminis. 
tered by a board of directors consisting of the royal 
commissioner, the provincial rabbi, and lay dele- 
gates; and each circuit has in addition a director. 
Jewish teachers are represented in the teachors’ 
conferences of Hesse, founded in 1868; there is also 
a conference of Jewish teachers, founded in 1897, 
Most of the communities have hebra kaddishas and 
the other usual philanthropic societies. 

Hesse (called also Hesse-Darmstadt after ita 
capital); Grand duchy; state of the German federa- 
Hon. The early history of its Jews corresponds on 
the whole with that of the German Jews in general, 
The ancestor of the house of Hesse-Darmstadt, Land- 
grave George I, the Pious (1567-96), was no friend 
to the Jews. He increased the amount of pro- 
tection-money which they were required to pay, and 
issued (Jan. 1, 1585) an oppressive decree, similar in 
many points to that issued by Philip the Magnani- 
mous. His successor, Ludwig V., the Faithful 
(1596-1626), intended to expel the Jews from Giessen 
and Marburg; George II., the Scholar (1626-61), 
followed his father’s example, and threatened the 
Jews of Darmstadt and other places, but at their 
earnest request he recalled his order of expulsion. 

On Feb. 20, 1629, he issued a decree 


Renewed adding new restrictions, such as the 
Re- more rigid enforcement of the oath 
strictions. “More Judaico.” Down toabout 177 


this decree was renewed from time to 
time, with added restrictions; for instance, Ernst 
Ludwig in 1692 and 1782 restricted Jewish wor- 
ship, enforced the collection of the body-tax and pro- 
tection-money, considerably increased the tax for ad- 
mission, and imposed in the form of surplice-feesa tax 
to be paid to the evangelical clergy (^ jura stole "). 
The social condition of the Jews was hardly changed 
under Ludwig VIII. (1739-68) and Ludwig IX. 
(1768-90). Besides paying the regular taxes, like 
the Christians, they were required to pay special 
taxes, such as protection-money; a tax for admis- 
sion; the horse, fair, silver, wax, and quill taxes 
(“Kleppergeld”); and the “dons gratuits,” which 
had to be paid on every change of government. 

At the request of the Jews a decree relating to 
dress, taken from the statutes of the electorate of 
Mayence, was promulgated in 1779, with a view to 
restraining luxury. In 1788 Jews' diets are men- 
tioned ; and in 1785 Jews were ordered to use the Ger- 
man language in bookkeeping and commercial corre- 
spondence. Withthe period of enlightenment a more 
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generous spirit swept over Hesse. Under Ludwig 
X. (landgrave 1790-1806; grand-duke from 1806 
to 1830) the “ Leibzoll ” was abolished, the Jews were 
permitted to acquire real estate, and the way was 
paved for emancipation. When Hesse was elevated 
to a grand duchy after the wars of liberation, the 
coustitution of Dec. 17, 1820, which 

Con- placed all the divisions of Hesse on an 
stitution equal basis, granted to the Jews civic 

of 1820. liberty. A special edict of July 17, 

1823, regulated Jewish education, and 
another edict of Nov. 19, 1880, organized the con- 
gregations. A more favorable edict was substituted 
Nov. 2, 1841, which in turn is to be replaced by a 
more timely edict submitted in 1908 by the gov- 
ernment tothe Diet. In 1847 the disgraceful “moral 
patent,” dating from the time of Napoleon and in- 
tended for Rhein-Elessen, was repealed; and after this 
last restriction had been removed the law promul- 
gated on Aug. 2, 1848, decreed that “a difference 
in religion entails no difference in political or civic 
rights." The friendliness which the Hessian grand 
dukes displayed toward the Jews deserves special 

:ention. As Ludwig I. energetically checked the 
excesses at the time of the * Hep! Hep! storm" in 
1819, so Ludwig IV. and Ernst Ludwig (1909), both 
in speeches and by special decrees, strongly con- 
demned anti-Semitism. 

The rabbinate of Darmstadt includes a Reform 
congregation (rabbi, Dr. D. Selver) and an Orthodox 
one (rabbi, Dr. L. Marx), while Offenbach with its 
branch congregations is under Dr. Goldschmidt. 
The district of Darmstadt is divided into three dis- 
trict rabbinates, or provinces, Starkenburg, Ober- 
Hessen, and Rhein-Hessen. 


The following, in alphabetical order, are the more impor- 
tant of the 112 congregations in the province of Starken- 
burg: 

Alsbach-Bickenbach (central cemetery for 18 congregations) : 
Babenhausen (first mention 1318; persecution 1849); Bensheim 
(persecution 1349); Biblis; Darmstadt (never had many Jews; 
in 1903 there were about 1,400, of whom 400 form the Orthodox 
congregation; many philanthropic institutions, a B'nai B'rith 
lodge, two synagogues, and religious schools; at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the rabbinate was in charge of Alex- 
ander Wolff (died Oct. 25, 1843), father of Chief Rabbi Wolff of 
Copenhagen: then followed B. H. Auerbach, 1885-57; Julius 

Landsberger, 1859-89; Dr. David Selver, 

Com- 1899-); Dieburg (persecution 1349); Gries- 
munities. heim; Gross Geran (new synagogue, central 
cemetery); Gross Steinheim (persecution 1849); 

Gross Zimmern; Heppenheim (persecution 1819); Hóchst-im- 
Odenwald; Lampertheim; Lorsch; Michelstadt (down to the 
end of the nineteenth century seat of the rabbinate; last rabbi 
Sekt Löb Wormser, a famous cabalist and ** ba'al shem,” died 
Sept. 13, 1847); Offenbach (1,212 Jews; a Hebrew printing-oflice 
nere formerly ; Jacob FRANK, head of the Frankists, died here in 
1791); Pfungstadt; Reichelsheim ; Seligenstadt (persecution 
ca Wimpfen (tirst mention in the 18th cent.; persecution in 

349). 

Following are the more important of the congregations in the 
province of Ober-Hessen, which belong to the rabbinate 
of Giessen (rabbis, Dr. Sander and Dr. Hirschfeld): Alsfeld ; 
Angerod; Assenheim (first mention 1277; persecution 1349); 
Bad-Nauheim (first mention 1464); Nidda (first mention 1277); 
Büdingen (persecutions 13897, 1349); Crainfeld; Friedberg (450 
Jews: many philanthropic institutions and foundations; Jews 
were found here at a very early date, as appears from re- 
sponsa and other documents; the earliest imperial privilege is 
dated Dee. 11, 1275, granting exemption from taxes to the Jews 
who had to pay a tax to the burgrave and his retinue: iater 
emperors confirmed and enlarged this privilege down to 1716; 
Friedberg suffered greatly during the persecutions of 1357 and 
1349 and otherwise; prominent rabbis officiated here, the last 
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of them being Feibisch Frankfurter from Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, died Sept. 2, 1811; there is a famous women’s bath here, 
built in 1260, and a new synagogue in the Gothic style, built in 


1845); Gedern; Giessen (old Jewish community ; persecutions : 


1849; 875 Jews, 190 of whom belong to an Orthodox congrega- 
tion; many societies and foundations); Grebenau ; Gross Kar- 
ben; Heldenbergen ; Lundorf; Müngenberg (in 1188 sheltered 
the refugees from Mayence; birthplace of the liturgical poet 
David b. Kalonymus; mentioned in documents of 1214; per- 
secutiun 1349); Schotten (native place of some rabbis); We- 
nings. 

The province of Rhein-Hessen includes the following rab- 
binates: ALZEY (rabbi, Dr. J. Levi; 15 congregations); BINGEN 
(rabbi, Dr. R. Grünfeld ; 17 congregations, among Which may be 
mentioned Ober- and Nieder-Ingelheim ; I. Klingenstein, founder 
of the " Achawa,” taught at the former place; in the latter 
there is in the ruins of the palace of Charlemagne a Jewish 
cemetery several centuries old); MAINZ (rabbi, Dr. Salfeld ; 
2] congregations, including the ancient Jewish community of 
Oppenheim ; existing since the middle of the 13th century, it 
suffered during the persecutions, especially in 1349 ; 180 Jews; 
new synagogue); WORMS (rabbi, Dr. A. Stein; 18 congrega- 
tions). 


In 1903, in a total population of 1,039,020 in the 
three provinces of Starkenburg, Ober-Hessen, and 
Rhein-Hessen, and some enclaves, there were 24,618 
Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Hesse-Cassel: Salfeld, Martyrologium. 
passim; J. J. Winckelmann, Gründliche und Wahrhafte 
Beschreibung der Fiirstenttimer Hessen und Hersfeld, iv. 
419b et seq., vi. 206a. Bremen, 1697; Kopp, Bruchstücke zur 
Erläuterung der Teutschen Gesch. und Rechte, parv i. pp. 
155 et seq., Cassel, 1799; part ii., pp. 157 et seq., ib. 1800; Rom- 
mel. Gesch. Hessens, v. 269, vi. 664 et scq.; C. F. Günther, 
Bilder aus der Hessischen Vorzeit, pp.' 11 et seq., Darm- 
stadt, 1853; Hess, Beitrüge zur Gelehrsamkeit und Kunst, 
ii. 137 et seg., Frankfort-on-the-Main; Archiv für Hessische 
Gesch. xi. 220; Munk, Die Constituten der Sümmtlichen 
Hessischen Judenschaft, in J'ubelschrift zum 70. Geburts- 
tag Dr. Israel Hildesheimers, pp. 69 et seq.; Hebr. part. pp. 
7T et seq., Berlin, 1890; Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch- 
Tsraelitischen Gemeindebundes, 1903, pp. 61 et seg.: Salfeld, 
Judenordnung Philipps des Grossmüthigen, in Hebr. Bibl. 
1879, p. 38; Spiker, Ueber die Ehemalige und Jetzige Lage 
der Juden in. Deutschland, p. 279, Halle, 1809. 

For Hesse-Darmstadt : Rommel, Gesch. Hessens, vi. 96; C. F. 
Günther, Bilder aus der Hessischen Vorzeit, pp. v1 et seg., 
Darmstadt, 1853; L. Baur, Die Juden und das Judentum 
in der Landgrafschaft Hessen-Darmstadt, in Zeit. für 
Deutsche Kulturgesch. new series, iii. 645 et seq., Hanover, 
1874; Jüdische Presse, Berlin, 1877, Nos. 34-36: Statistisches 
r Md des Deutsch-Israclitischen Gemeindebundes, Ber- 
in, 1908. 

For Darmstadt: Walther, Darmstadt, Wie Es War und 
Wie Es Geworden, p. 107, Darmstadt, 1865; Darmstadt 
Memorbuch for 1717 (in possession of Dr. David Selver). 

For Friedberg: Ph. Dieffenbach, Gesch. der Stadt und 
Burg Friedberg in der Wetterau, pp. 807 ef seq. Darmstadt, 
1857: L. Lowenstein, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Friedberg, 
in Blätter fiir Jüdische Gesch. und Literatur, iv., Nos. 2, 
4, 5, Mayence. 1903. 

For Oppenheim : Frank, Oppenheim-am-Rhein, Darmstadt, 
1859; Urkundenbuch, pp. 229-500, and from it, Kayserling, 
Die Juden in Oppenheim, in. Monatssehrift, ix. For the 
persecutions : Saifeld, Martyrologium, passim. 


D. S. Sa. 

Hesse-Homburg: The first document rela- 
ting to the Jews of Homburg is dated 1839, when 
the German emperor Ludwig the Bavarian conferred 
upon Gottfried V. of Homburg, Lord of Eppen- 
stein and governor of Wetterau, the right to receive 
ten Jews in each of his possessions. In 1622 there 
were twenty Jews in the district of Homburg: in 
1671, three families; in 1790, seventy-five families; 
in 1908 the entire population was 9,274, including 
425 Jews. The condition of the Jews of Homburg 
was, on the whole, a favorable one; but they were 
heavily taxed, every Jew paying ten gulden protec- 
tion-money a year, and one guiden on New-Year, 
in addition to such special taxes as twenty-four 
thalers a year to the Lutheran congregation. The 
first Jews’ decree was issued in 1639 by Landgrave 
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Georg; the second in 1710 by Landgrave Ernst 
Ludwig; and the third in 1787 by Landgrave Fried- 
rich Jacob. 

The Jews had no organization so long as they 
were few in number. They did not even possess 
the right of prayer in common, which was first 
granted them in 1684 by Landgrave Friedrich, 
who appointed the court Jew and factor Zacharias 

Seligmann supervisor and represent- 
Zacharias ative of the Jews, as they had been 
Seligmann. accused of committing excesses dur- 
ing theirceremonies. He wasempow- 
ered to impose fines for the transgression of the 
Jewish law, the money to be turned over to the 
landgrave; to report any wrong-doing on the part 
of the Jews; and, finally, to take note of every- 
thing happening among them. In return for these 
duties, and in virtue of his otlice of court factor, he 
was exempted from all taxes payable to the land- 
grave, and had various other privileges. His suc- 
cessor as supervisor was Itzig Bauer, who, however, 
was not court factor; he also was appointed by the 
landgrave. As the community had considerably in- 
creased in the meantime, the landgrave gave him 
three assistants as treasurers, who were to be elected 
by the community. "They might make no payments 
without the consent of the director; they were to 
take note of all that happened among the Jews; de- 
termine punishments in cases of misdemeanor, and 
report the same to the officials of the landgrave; 
appoint an efficient precentor; make out and dis- 
tribute the tickets for the poor; prevent cheating; 
keep order in the Jewish school; prevent any iufrac- 
tion of the Jewish ceremonies; and they were em- 
powered to punish offenders by fines, in money or 
in work, and even by excommunication. The treas- 
urers were elected every year, and might be reelected. 
The first election took place in 1713. In 1737 the 
number of candidates was increased to six, from 
whom the landgrave chose three. 

In 1760 some changes were made in the composi- 
tion of the board of managers of the community. 
The landgrave appointed two directors instead of 
one, and a * hekdesh gabbai” (director of the shelter 
for travelers) was elected in place of the treasurers. 

The Jews at first lived in whatever part of tlie 
city they chose, but when Landgrave Friedrich en- 
larged the city by laying out the Neustadt in 1708, 
he assigned a certain street to them, which was 
closed by gates. Although he accorded them vari- 
ous privileges in building up their quarter, the Jews 
were slow to settle there. In 1816 the ordinance 
compelling them to live in the Jews' street was re- 

pealed. The philanthropic institu- 
Charitable tions were mainly the same as those in 
In- other communities. In early times 
stitutions. there wasashelter for the foreign poor, 
to which any one might be admitted. 
The expenses for board and lodging were defrayed 
by individual members of the community, who re- 
ceived tickets stating that on specified days they 
were each to care for one poor person in their homes 
or to provide money for his support. The direct- 
ors had to care for the local poor, and were com- 
pelled by the government to do so in case of neglect 
on their part. 


The Jews of Hesse-Homburg were very poor, 
as most of the trades were closed to them. They 
could work only as butchers, soap-makers, cabinet- 
makers, tailors, and pedlers, this last occupation af- 
fording a meager subsistence to the majority. Com- 
merce in groceries was entirely forbidden to them. 
There was much call for philanthropy, therefore, 
and the community had a curious organization of 
ten philanthropic institutions, which still exist. 
Jews were also occasionally employed as printers, 
There was no exclusively Hebrew printing estab- 
lishment at Homburg, but in 1737 Landgrave Fried- 
rich Jacob established in the government printing- 
office a department for Hebrew books. Tefillot and 
mahzorim principally were printed, and some Jew- 
ish scientific works. 

The Jews of Homburg were fully emancipated in 
1848, when Landgrave Gustav promulgated the fol- 
lowing decree: “In local and state affairs no differ- 
ence shall henceforth be made between our Christian 
and our Jewish subjects." This decree was issued in 
consequence of a petition by the people. In 1853 
radical changes were made in the board of directors. 
Landgrave Ferdinand decreed that the board should 
consist of the rabbi as president, a director appointed 
by the landgrave, and three other directors nomi- 
nated by the two former and confirmed by the land- 
grave. The rabbi alone should decide religious 
questions. The whole board was to determine the 
budget and the taxes to be levied; appoint and 
supervise the officials; take charge of the synagogue, 
religious school, women's bath, and cemetery ; and 
provide for the elevation and education of the com- 
munity. Final changes in the board were made by 
the government in 1876, when it was decreed that it 
should consist of five members chosen by the com- 
munity for a period of six years, and of one deputy 
for each of the members, the board retaining the 
same functions as formerly. 

It can not be determined now when the first ceme- 
tery was laid out. In1684the Jews were permitted 

to enclose their burial-place and to 
The erect tombstones. The burial-tax pay- 
Cemeteries. able to the landgrave amounted totwo 
florins for a Jew of Homburg, and 
four florins for a Jew of Ober-Ursel, that locality 
having the right to bury its deadin Homburg. The 
second cemetery was about two miles distant, from 
the city. There the communities of Seulberg, Kóp- 
pern, Rodheim-vor-der- Höhe, and Holzhausen 
buried their dead. Permission for the establish- 
ment of this cemetery was given in 1703. It is 
now Closed. The present cemetery has been in use 
since 1865. 

In 1684 the Jews were permitted to rent a suita- 
ble apartment, not fronting on the street, for a com- 
mon chapel. The first synagogue was built in 1781, 
the site being presented tothecommunity. Services 
were held in this synagogue until 1867, when thie 
present synagogue was erected at a cost of 69,906 
gulden. Communal houses were built in 1764 and 
1877, both of them being largely used for educa- 
tional purposes. | 

The first public school was organized in 1829 as 
an elementary and religious school, the teacher be- 
ing under the direction of the landgrave. When 
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a general public school for all denominations was 
subsequently opened at Homburg, the community 
was inade responsible for the religious instruction 
of the Jewish pupils, the teacher being a regular 
member of the teaching staff. 

In 1737 the community, with the consent of the 
landgrave, united itself to the rabbinate of Fried- 
berg, whose chief rabbi took charge 
of all rabbinical functions in both 
places. In 1825 the landgrave ap- 
pointed Joseph Wormser as assistant rabbi, who, 
however, performed only the marriages. The suc- 
ceeding assistant rabbis, among whom the later chief 
rabbi of Hamburg, Stern, may be noted, acted also 
as teachers in the religious schools. In 1852 the 
landgrave appointed the teacher and assistant rabbi 
Fromm as first rabbi of Hesse-Homburg, subse- 
quently endowing the rabbinate with a state sub- 
sidy of 200 gulden, which sum is still paid by the 
Prussian government; this is the only instance in 
which a rabbi receives a subsidy from that govern- 
ment. Rabbi Fromm, who subsequently became 
chaplain to Baron Wilhelm von Rothschild, was 
succeeded by Dr. Auerbach, later rabbi of Nord- 
hausen. He was followed by Dr. Appel, subse- 
quently rabbi at Carlsruhe. ‘The present (1908) in- 
cumbent, Dr. H. Kottek, was appointed in 1887. 
The officials of the community include a precentor, 
slaughterer, and communal servant. Its expenses 
were at first covered principally by taxes levied upon 
new arrivals and collected at marriages and deaths. 
The sale of honorary rights, gifts on the call to the 
Torah, and fees for entering the names of the dead in 
the memorial book also constituted a source of in- 
come. Subsequently the method of direct taxation 
was employed, the board apportioning the amount 
according to the circumstances of the individual; 
this arrangement still obtains. 


Rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Senkenberg, Sel. Jur. i. 203; Colombel, Die 
Judenverfolgung in der Mitte des XIV. Jahrhunderts, mit 
Besonderer Beziehung auf Nassau, in Annalen des Ver- 
eins für Nassauische Alterthumskunde, viii. 119, Wiesba- 
den, 186565 Frank, Chronologische Notizen über die Israeli- 
tische Gemeinde zu Homburg-vor-der-Hohe, in Der Israelit, 
1864, No. 84; Ueber die Juden in Homburg, in Israelitische 
Wochenschrift, Magdeburg, 1881, No. 10. HK 
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HESSE-NASSAU. See NASSAU. 


HET (n): Eighth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The name, perhaps, means “hedge,” “fence”; on 
the form, which is Aramaic, see ALPHABET. “Het” 
is a guttural, commonly pronounced nearly as the 
German “ch” before “a” or “o.” Originally—as 
may be inferred from the Assyrian, in which it some- 
times sinks into the spiritus lenis, and from the Ara- 
bic and Ethiopic, in which it is represented by two 
letters, the harsh “ kha ” and the softer * ha"—it had a 
double pronunciation; the softer form seems to have 
disappeared early. It interchanges occasionally with 
N, n, and y, rarely with palatals. It is sometimes 
pretixed to triliteral roots to form quadriliterals. Its 
numerical value is 8. 

T. I. Br. 

HET NEDERLANDSCHE ISRAELIET. 
See PERIODICALS. 

HETH (nn): Second son of Canaan (Gen. x. 15; 
I Chron. i. 18) and, apparently, the progenitor of the 


Hittites. Heth’s descendants are called “children 
of Heth” (“bene Het ?), and, in Abraham's time, are 
said to have lived at Hebron. From them Abraham 
purchased the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii 3. 
passim) In Gen. xxvii. 46 their women are called 
“daughters of Heth”; in Gen. xxviii. 6, 8, “daugh- 
ters of Canaan." See Hirrrrss, 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

HETHLON (nonin): Place referred to in Ezec- 
kiel (xlvii. 15, xlviii. 1); situated on the northern 
boundary of Israel as ideally projected by that 
prophet, who stated the place to be in the neigh- 
borhood of Hamath and Zedad. Furrer (in “Z. D. 
P. V." viii. 27) identifies Hethlon with the modern 
Haitalah, northeast of Tripoli; and Von Kastern, fol- 
lowed by Bertholet and Buhl, identifles it with 
* Adlun, north of the mouth of the Kasimiyyah (Has- 
tings, “ Dict. Bible”; Buhl, * Geographie des Alten 
Palistina,” p. 67). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

HEVESI, JOSEPH: Hungarian author and 
journalist; born March 15, 1857; studied at the 
high school in Kecskemét, and graduated from the 
University of Budapest. Hevesiis one of Hungary’s 
most noted novelists. Among his works are the 
following: “Ibolyák,” Budapest, 1879; “A Malom 
Alatt,” 1879; “Névjegyek Janka Asztalára," 1880; 
“Vig Elbeszélések," 1883; “A Feltamadt Halott,” 
1886; “Hamis Gyémántok,” 1886 (translated into 
German by Adolf Kohut under the title “ Falsche 
Diamanten," Zurich, 1890); “Apró Történetek,” 
1887; * Nászuton," 1892; “Az ár Ellen," 1892; “A 
Gordiusi Csomó," 1895. Besides numerous novel- 
ettes in magazines, he has written for almost every 
number of the following periodicals edited by him- 
self: * Vasárnapi Lapok,” 1880-81; “ Ellenór," 1888; 
“Magyar Szalon,” 1884-91; “Szépirodalmi Könyv- 
tár,” 1590-93 (12 vols.). 

Since 1892 Hevesi has been editor also of the 
weekly “Magyar Geniusz,” and since 1894 also of 
the monthly review “ Otthon.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horváth, Könyvészet, 1887-90; Magyar Sza- 
lon, viii., xvii.; Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elete. 

S. L. V. 

HEVESI, LUDWIG: Hungarian journalist and 
author; born Dec. 20, 1843, in Heves, Hungary. 
He began to study medicine and classical philology 
in Budapestand Vienna, but soon turned to writing, 
and since 1865 has been an active journalist and 
author. In 1866 he became engaged as collab- 
orator on the “Pester Lloyd," and later on the 
* Breslauer Zeitung," for which publications he 
writes humorous feuilletons. In 1875 Hevesi settled 
in Vienna and became associate editor of the art 
department of the * Wiener Fremdenblatt." Healso 
wrote the dramatic criticisms on the performances 
in the Hofburgtheater. During 1871-74 he edited 
“Kleine Leute," a journal for the young, the first 
seven volumes originating exclusively from his 
pen. In conjunction with a few friends he founded 
the Hungarian humoristic publication “ Borsszem 
Jank6,” which soon became a popular journal. 

Hevesi's writings include: “Sie Sollen Ihn Nicht 
Haben: Heiteres aus Ernster Zeit," Leipsic, 1871; 
“ Budapest," Budapest, 1873; “Des Schneiderge- 
sellen Andreas Jelky Abenteuer in Vier Welttheilen," 
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ib. 1878-79, a humoristic work that has been translated 
into Hungarian and Finnish and enjoys great popu- 
larity, especially in Finland; “Auf der Schneide,” 
Stuttgart, 1884; * Neues Geschichtenbuch,” 26. 1885; 
“Auf der Sonnenseite,” db. 1886; * Almanaccando: 
Bilder aus Italien," 2b. 1885; “Buch der Laune: 
Neue Geschichten," 45. 1889; * Ein Englischer Sep- 
tember: Heitere Fahrten Jenseits des Canals,” zb. 
1891; “Regenbogen,” 76. 1892, seven humorous 
tales; “ Von Kalau bis Säckingen: ein Gemiithliches 
Kreuz und Quer,” 7, 1898; * Glückliche Reisen,” 2d. 
1895; “Zerline Gabillon, cin Kiinstlerleben,” čb. 
1393; “Blaue Fernen,” 7b. 1897; * Das Bunte Buch,” 
706. 1898; * Wiener Totentanz,” zb. 1899; and in Hun- 
garian, “Karezképek,” Budapest, 1876, sketches 
from life in the Hungarian capital. Hevesi is re- 
garded as one of the most original and versatile of 
humorists, writing German and Hungarian with 
equal ease and perfection. He also occupies a 
prominent place as an art critic, and his numerous 
articles on art, published in “ Ver Sacrum,” “ Zeit- 
schrift für Bildende Kunst,” etc., have been a pow- 
erful factor in shaping public opinion with regard 
to current art-tendencies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Levikon, s.v.; Die 
Zeit, July 9, 1898 pp. 26-27: Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Geistige 
Wien, i, Vienna, 1893; Pallas Lex. ix., xviii. 

S. B. B. 
HEWERS OF WOOD (msy abn): Menial 
servants. The Gibeonites who attempted to deceive 

Joshua were condemned by the princes of Israel to 

be hewers of wood and drawers of water to the con- 

gregation (Josh. ix. 21, 28). In Deut. xxix. 11 the 
hewers of wood are mentioned among the strangers 
as servants. The same expression is also found in 

Jer. xlvi. 22, where it is said that the Babylonians 

will come against Egypt with axes, as hewers of 

wood, and in II Chron. ii. 10, where Solomon asks 

Hiram, King of Tyre, to send him hewers (Dinn) 

of wood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gesenius-Buhl, Handwörterb. p. 244; Has- 
tings, Dict. Bible. 


E. C. M. Sc. 
HEXAPLA. See ORIGEN. 


HEXATEUOCH: The first six books of the Bible: 
the Pentateuch taken together with the Book of 
Joshua as one originally connected work. Two rea- 
sons are given for this connection. On the assump- 
tion that it was the intention of the historian to show 
how the promise of YnwH concerning the possession 
of the Holy Land was fulfilled, the argument is 
advanced that he can not have broken off at the 
death of Moses, but must have carried his narrative 
down through the conquest of Canaan, recounted in 
Joshua. The second reason is that the sources for 
the Pentateuch appear to have been the sources for 
the Book of Joshua. But even if there were no ob- 
jections to either of these contentions, they would 
not be sufficient to undermine the independence and 
completeness of the Pentateuch, evident throughout 
its entire composition, and verified by an uncontra- 
dicted tradition which goes back to Biblical times. 
The Torah has never been connected with the Book 
of Joshua, and has always constituted the first part 
of the Bible, in contradistinction to the two other 
parts. See JosHua, BOOK or; PENTATEUCH. 

E. G. H. B. J. 
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HEYDEMANN, HEINRICH: German arche- 
ologist; born at Greifswald Aug. 28, 1842; died at 
Halle Oct. 10, 1889; studied classical philology and 
archeology at the universities of Tübingen, Bonn, 
Greifswald, and Berlin, graduating from the last- 
named in 1865. After having published (1866), un- 
der the title *Iliupersis," an essay on Greek vase- 
paintings, he took a voyage to Italy aud Greece, 
where he devoted himself principally to the study 
of antique vases, a study which remained the chief 
object of his later years. In 1869 he became docent 
in archeology at the University of Berlin, and in 1874 
received a call as professor to Halle. Besides numer- 
ous essays in the “Annali dell’ Istituto,” the “ Ar- 
chiiologische Zeitung,” and the * Zeitschrift fiir Dil- 
dende Kunst,” Heydemann published the following 
works: "Griechische Vasenbilder,” Berlin, 1870; 
“Die Vasensammlungen des Museo Nazionale zu 
Neapel," zb. 1872; “Terrakotten aus dem Museo 
Nazionale zu Neapel," 25. 1882; “ Dionysos’ Geburt 
und Kindheit," Halle, 1885. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Jkonversations- Lexikon, 1897: De le 
Roi, J'uden-Mission. a 


HEYDENFELDT, SOLOMON: American 
jurist; born in Charleston, S. C., 1816; died at San 
Francisco Sept. 15, 1890, When twenty-one years 
old he left South Carolina for Alabama, where he 
was admitted to the bar and practised law for a 
number of years in Tallapoosa county. He was 
judge of the county court and an unsuccessful can- 
didate for judge of Mobile. Holding views on sla- 
very that were at variance with public opinion, he 
found himself obliged to leave Alabama for Califor- 
nia, and in 1850 he settled in San Francisco. From 
1852 to 1857 he was associate judge of the Supreme 
Court of California, and he was acknowledged to 
be one of the ablest justices on the bench. He was 
elected by direct vote of the people, being the first 
Jew to be thus honored. 

. Heydenfeldt was a Democratic politician of South- 
ern proclivities, and supported Breckinridge in his 
campaign against Lincoln. Early in life he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the office of United 
States senator before the California legislature, and 
he was a member of several conventions. 

His practise brought him a case wherein he vin- 
dicated the right of the Jews to labor on Sunday 
(* People es. Newman,” 9 Cal. 502). Finally, when 
a test oath was required from lawyers, he refused to 
take it and retired from publie practise. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.M. Friedenberg, in Publications Am. Jew. 


Jlist. Soc. x. 129 et seq. ^ 
A. A. M. F. 


HEYMAN, ELIAS: Swedish physician; born 
at Göteborg in 1829; died in 1889. He studied med- 
icine at Lund and at the Karolinska Institut, Stock- 
holm. Heyman practised medicine at Göteborg 
from 1862 to 1878. He was one of the originators 
of the “Gothenburg System” (see “ Cyclopedia of 
Temperance and Prohibition,” s.v. “Sweden ”), and 
founder of many hygienic institutions. In 1878 he 
was appointed professor of hygiene at the Karo- 
linska Institut. In Stockholm he edited the medical 


journal “ Hygeia,” and was elected secretary of the 


Hygienic Society and director of the Hygienic Mu- 
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scum. In the interest of science he undertook 
several journeys, going in turn to England, Ger- 
many, and Tolland, and visiting Montpellier and 
Vienna. 

Heyman succeeded in organizing instruction in 
hygiene in Sweden, and had hardly completed this 
work when he died suddenly while delivering an 
address on that subject. Heyman wrote volumi- 
nously on scientific and practical hygiene, his works 
treating of vital statistics (1877), sanitation (1877), 
ventilation (1880), working men’s dwellings, temper- 
ance, school hygiene, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Svensk Läkare-Matrikel, pp. 378, 1188, 

Stockholm, 1889, 1899. 

S. N. A, 


HEYMANN, ISAAC H.: Dutch cantor and 
composer; born about 1884; son of Phinehas Hey- 
mann. After having made several tours through 
Hungary, Heymann was cantor successively at 
Filehne, Graudenz, and Gnesen. In 1856 he went to 
Amsterdam as chief cantor, which position he still 
(1903) occupies. Heymann is generally called the 
“ (3nesener hazzan.” 

Of his many compositions he has published (1898) 
“Shire Todah la-El" a collection which he ded- 
icated to Queen Wilhelmina on the day of her coro- 
nation. Most of the melodies now sung by the con- 
gregation and by the synagogal choruses which he 
has organized have been composed by him. 

Heymann has a son, Karl HEYMANN, a pianist and 
composer; and three daughters, Louise, Sophia, 
and Johanne, of whom the first two are singers 
and the last is a pianist. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frank, Kleines Tonkünstlerlexicon ; M. Herz- 
veld, Isaac Heymann, Vienna, 1881; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
May 26, 1863: Oesterr.-Ung. Cantoren Zeitung, July 1, 1899; 
Der Israelit, Aug. 14, 1901 (with portrait); Neue Zeitschrift 
für Musik, Oct. 2, 1901; Joodsche Courant, May 29, 1903 
(with portrait). 


sS. E. Sr. 

HEYMANN, KARL: German pianist; born 
at Filehne, Posen, Oct. 6, 1858; son of Isaac 
H. Heymann. He received his early musical edu- 
cation at the Cologne Conservatorium, where he 
was a pupil of Hiller, Gernsheim, and Breuning, 
and later studied at Berlin under Friedrich Kiel (in 
thorough-bass and composition). He had become 
famous as a pianist when ill health compelled him 
to retire from the concert stage. In 1872, however, 
he accompanied Wilhelmj on a tour, and then be- 
came musical director at Prague, where he preferred 
to reside. He later received an appointment as court 
pianist to the Landgrave of Iesse, and from 1977 to 
1880 he was instructor of pianoforte at Dr. Hoch's 
Conservatorium in Frankfort-on-the-Main. His prin- 
cipal compositions are a pianoforte concerto ; * Elfen- 
spiel”; *Mummenschanz ”; and * Phantasiestücke. " 
BIRLIOGRAPHY : Ehrlich, Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 

Present; Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians, s.v. 


S. J. So. 

HEYMANN, PAUL: German laryngoscopist; 
born at Pankow, near Berlin, 1849; studied medi- 
cine at Berlin and Heidelberg (M.D., Berlin, 1874). 
After taking a postgraduate course at Heidelberg, 
Vienna, Prague, and Tübingen, he in 1878 estab- 
lished himself in Berlin, where in 1894 he became 
privat-docent and in 1899 assistant professor. 
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Heymann has written many essays in the medical 
journals, mainly on laryngoscopy, tuberculosis, and 
diseases of the nose and throat. He is also the ed- 
itor of “Handbuch der Laryngologie und Rhinolo- 
gie," Berlin, 1896-1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 

S. F. T. H. 

HEZEKIAH (Hebr mpm, rpn. pm = 
“my strength is Jah”; Assyrian, *Hazakiau"): 1. 
King of Judah (726-697 B.c.).—Biblical Data: Son 
of Ahaz and Abi or Abijah; ascended the throne 
at the age of twenty-five and reigued twenty-nine 
years (II Kings xviii. 1-2; If Chron. xxix. 1). Heze- 
kiah was the opposite of his father, Ahaz; and no 
king of Judah, among either his predecessors or his 
successors, could, it is said, be compared to him (II 
Kings xviii. 5). His first act was to repair the 
Temple, which had been closed during the reign of 
Ahaz. To this end he reorganized the services of the 
priests and Levites, purged the Temple and its ves- 
sels, and opened it with imposing sacrifices (If Chron. 
xxix. 3-36). From the high places he removed the 
fanes which had been tolerated even by the pious 
kings among his predecessors, and he made the Tem- 
ple the sole place for the cult of YmwH. A still more 
conspicuous act was his demolition of the brazen 
serpent which Moses had made in the wilderness and 
which had hitherto been worshiped (II Kings xviii. 
4). He alsosent messengers to Ephraim and Manas- 
seh inviting them to Jerusalem for the celebration 
of the Passover. The messengers, however, were 
not only not listened to, but were even laughed at; 
only a few men of Asher, Manasseh, and Zebulun 
came to Jerusalem. Nevertheless the Passover was 
celebrated with great solemnity and such rejoicing as 
had not been in Jerusalem since the days of Solomon 
(II Chron. xxx.). The feast took place in the second 
month instead of the first, in accordance with the 
permission contained in Num. ix. 10, 11. 

Hezekiah was successful in his wars against the 
Philistines, driving them back in a series of victori- 
ous battles as far as Gaza (II Kings xviii. 8). He 
thus not only retook all the cities that his father 
had lost (II Chron. xxviii. 18), but even conquered 
others belonging to the Philistines. Josephus re- 
cords (* Ant.” ix. 18, 8 3) that Hezekiah captured all 

their cities from Gaza to Gath. Heze- 


Under the kiah was seconded in his endeavors by 
Influence the prophet Isaiah, on whose prophe- 
of Isaiah. cies he relied, venturing even to revolt 


against the King of Assyria by refu- 
sing to pay the usual tribute (II Kings xviii. 7). 
Still, Hezekiah came entirely under Isaiah's influ- 
ence only after a hard struggle with certain of his 
ministers, who advised him to enter into an alliance 
with Egypt. This proposal did not please Isaiah, 
who saw in it a defection of the Jews from God; 
and it was at his instigation that Shebna, the minis- 
ter of Hezekiah’s palace and probably his counselor, 
working for the alliance with Egypt, was deposed 
from office (Isa. xxii. 15-19). 

As appears from II Kings xviii. 7-18, Hezekiah 
revolted against the King of Assyria almost imme- 
diately after ascending the throne. Shalmaneser in- 
vaded Samaria in the fourth year of Hezekiah's 
reign, and conquered it in the sixth, while Sennach- 


Hezekiah 


erib invaded Judah in the fourteenth. The last- 
mentioned fact is also recorded in Isa. xxxvi. 1; but 
it would seem strange if the King of Assyria, who 
had conquered the whole kingdom of Israel, did 


not push farther on to Judah, and if the latter 


remained unmolested during ten years. In II 
Chron. xxxii. 1 the year in which Sennacherib in- 
vaded Judah is not given, nor is there any mention 
of Hezekiah's previous revolt. 

There is, besides, an essential difference between 
1I Kings, on the one hand, and Isaiah and II Chron., 
on the other, as to the invasion of Sennacherib. 
According to the former, Sennacherib first invaded 
Judah in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, and took 
all the fortified cities (the annals of Sennacherib re- 
port forty-six cities and 200,000 prisoners) Heze- 
kiah acknowledged his faultand parleyed with Sen- 
nacherib abouta treaty. Sennacherib imposed upon 
Hezekiah a tribute of three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty talents of gold; and in order to pay it 
Hezekiah was obliged to take all the silver in the 
Temple and in his own treasuries, and even to “cut 
off the gold from the doors of the Temple ” (II Kings 

xviii. 13-16). Sennacherib, however, 
Invasion of acted treacherously. After receiving 
Sen- the gold and the silver he sent a large 
nacherib. army under three of his officers to be- 
siege Jerusalem, while he himself with 
ihe remainder of his troops remained at Lachish 
(76, xviii, 17). The contrary is related in II Chroni- 
cles. After Sennacherib had invaded Judah and 
marched toward Jerusalem, Hezekiah decided to de- 
fend his capital. He accordingly stopped up the 
wells; diverted the watercourse of Gihon, conducting 
it to the city by a subterranean canal (II Chron. 
xxxii. 80; Ecclus. [Sirach] xlviii. 17); strengthened 
the walls; and employed all possible means to make 
the city impregnable (II Chron. xxxii. 1-8). Still 
the people of Jerusalem were terror-stricken, and 
many of Hezekiah's ministers looked toward Egypt 
for help. Isaiah violently denounced the proceed- 
ings of the people, and derided their activity in for- 
tifying the city (Isa. xxii. 1-14). 

The account from the arrival of Sennacherib's 
army before Jerusalem under Rabshakeh till its de- 
struction is identical in II Kiugs, Isaiah, and II 
Chronicles. Rabshakeh summoned Hezekiah to sur- 
render, derided his hope of help from Egypt, and 
endeavored to inspire the people with distrust of 
Hezekiah's reliance on providential aid. But Sen- 
nacherib, having heard that Tirhakah, King of Ethi; 
opia, had marched against him, withdrew his army 
from Jerusalem. He sent messages to Hezekiah in- 
forming him that his departure was only temporary 
and that he was sure of ultimately conquering Jeru- 
salem. Hezekiah spread open the letters before God 
and prayed for the delivery of Jerusalem. Isaiah 
prophesied that Sennacherib would not again attack 
Jerusalem; and it came to pass that the whole army 
of the Assyrians was destroyed in one night by *the 
angel of the Lord” (II Kings xviii. 17-xix.; Isa. 
xxxvi.-xxxvii.; II Chron. xxxii. 9-22). 

Hezekiah was exalted in the sight of the surround- 
ing nations, and many brought him presents (II 
Chron. xxxii. 28) During the siege of Jerusalem 
Hezekiah had fallen dangerously ill, and had been 
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told by Isaiah that he would die. Hezekiah, whose 
kingdom was in danger, because he had no heir 
(Manassch was not born till three years later) and 
his death would therefore end his dynasty, prayed 
to God and wept bitterly. Isaiah was ordered by 
God to inform Hezekiah that He had heard his 
prayer and that fifteen years should be added to his 
life. His disease was to be cured by a poultice of 
figs; and the divine promise was ratified by the 
retrogression of the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz 
(Il Kings xx. 1-11; Isa. xxxviii 1-8; II Chron. 
xxxii 24). After Hezekiah's recovery Merodach- 
baladan, King of Babylon, sent ambassadors with — 
presents ostensibly to congratulate Hezekiah on his 
recovery and to inquire into the miracle (II Kings 
xx. 12; II Chron. xxxii 91) His real intention 
may have been, however, to see how far an alli- 
ance with Hezekiah would be advantageous to the 
King of Babylon. Hezekiah received the ambasgsa- 
dors gladly, and displayed before them all his treas- 
ures, showing them that an ally of so great im- 
portance was not to be despised. But he received a 
terrible rebuke from Isaiah, who considered the act 
as indicating distrust in the divine power; where- 
upon Hezekiah expressed his repentance (II Chron. 
XX. 12-19, xxxii. 20-26; Isa. xxxix). 

Hezekiah's death occurred, as stated above, after 
he had reigned twenty-nine years, He was buried 
with great honor amid universal mourning in the 
chief sepulcher of the sons of David (II Chron. 
xxxii. 88). He is represented as possessiug great 
treasures and much cattle (ib. xxxii. 27-29). He 
is the only king after David noted for his organiza- 
tion of tlie musical service in the Temple (ib. xxix. 
20-38). There is another similarity between him and 
David, namely, his poetical talent; this is attested 
not only by the psalm which he composed when 
he had recovered from his sickness (Isa. xxxviii. 
10-20), but also by his message to Isaiah and his 
prayer (čb. xxxvii. 3, 4, 16-20). Heis said to have 
compiled the ancient Hebrew writings; and he 
ordered the scholars of his time to copy for him the 
Proverbs of Solomon, (Prov. xxv. 1). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: Hezekiah is con- 
sidered as the model of those who put their trust in 
the Lord. Only during his sickness did he waver in 
his hitherto unshaken trust and require a sign, for 
which he was blamed by Isaiah (Lam. R. i). The 
Hebrew name “ Hizkiyyah ” is considered by the Tal- 
mudists to be a surname, meaning either *strength- 
ened by Yirwir" or “he who made a firm alliance 
between the Israelites and Yawn”; his eight other 
names are enumerated in Isa. ix. b (Sanh. 94a). He 
is called the restorer of the study of the Law in 
the schools, and is said to have planted a sword at 
the door of the bet ha-midrash, declaring that he 
who would not study the Law should be struck with 
the weapon (75. 94b). . 

Hezekiah’s piety, which, according to the Tal- 
mudists, alone occasioned the destruction of the As- 
syrian army and the signal deliverance of the Israel- 
ites when Jerusalem was attacked by Sennacherib, 
caused him to be considered by some as the Messiah 
(2b. 99a). According to Bar Kappara, Hezekiah was 
destined to be the Messiah, but the attribute of jus- 
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tice ("^ middat ha-din”) protested against this, say- 
ing that as David, who sang so much the glory of 
(iod, had not been made the Messiah, still less should 
Hezekiah, for whom so many miracles had been 
performed, yet who did not sing the praise of God 
(ib. 94a). 

Hezekiah's dangerous illness was caused by the 

discord between hiin and Isaiah, each of whom de- 
sired that the other should pay him the 
Hezekiah first visit. In order to reconcile them 
and Isaiah. God struck Hezekiah with a malady 
and ordered Isaiah to visit the sick 
king. Isaiah told the latter that he would die, and 
that his soul also would perish because he had not 
married and had thus neglected the commandment 
to perpetuate the human species, Hezekiah did not 
despair, however, holding to the principle that one 
must always have recourse to prayer. He finally 
married Isaiah's daughter, who bore him Manasseh 
(Ber. 10a). However, in Gen. R. lxv. 4, as quoted 
in Yalk., IL Kings, 248, it is said that Hezekiah 
prayed for illness and for recovery in order that he 
might be warned and be able to repent of his sins. 
He was thus the first who recovered from illness. 
But in his prayer he was rather arrogant, praising 
himself: and this resulted in the banishment of his 
descendants (Sanh. 104a). R. Levi said that Hez- 
ekiah's words, “and I have done what is good in thy 
eyes? (II Kings xx. 9), refer to his concealing a 
book of healing, According to the Talmudists, 
Hezekiah did six things, of which three agreed with 
the dicta of the Rabbis and three disagreed there- 
with (Pes. iv., end). The first three were these: (1) 
he concealed the book of healing because people, 
instead of praying to God, relied on medical pre- 
scriptions; (2) he broke in pieces the brazen serpent 
(see BretrcAL Dara, above); and (3) he dragged his 
father’s remains on a pallet, instead of giving them 
kingly burial. The second three were: (1) stop- 
ping the water of Gihon; (2) cutting the cold from 
the doors of the Temple; and (3) celebrating the 
Passover in the second month (Ber. 10b; comp. Ab. 
R. N. ii., ed. Schechter, p. 11). 

The question that puzzled Ewald (“ Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel," iii. 669, note 5) and others, “ Where 
was the brazen serpent till the time of Hezekiah?” 
occupied the Talmudistsalso. They answered it in a 
very simple way: Asa and Joshaphat, when clear- 
ing away the idols, purposely left the brazen ser- 
pent behind, in order that Hezekiah might also 
he able to do a praiseworthy deed in breaking it 
(Hul. 6b). 

The Midrash reconciles the two different narra- 
tives (II Kings xviii. 19-16 and II Chron. xxxii. 1-8) 
of Hezekiah's conduct at the time of Sennacherib's 
invasion (see Brsrican Dara, above). It says that 
Hezekiah prepared three means of defense: prayer, 
presents, and war (Eccl. R. ix. 27), so that the two 
Biblical statements complement each other. The 
reason why Hezekiah’s display of his treasures to the 
Babylonian ambassadors aroused the anger of God (II 
Chron. xxxii. 25) was that Hezekiah opened before 
them the Ark, showing them the tablets of the cove- 
nant, and saying, “It is with this that we are victo- 
rious” (Yalk., l.e. 945). 

Notwithstanding Hezekiah’s immense riches, his 
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meal consisted only of a pound of vegetables (Sanh. 
94b). The honor accorded to him after death con- 
sisted, according to R. Judah, in his bier being pre- 
ceded by 86,000 men whose shoulders were bare 
in sign of mourning. According to R. Nehemiah, a 
scroll of the Law was placed on Hezekiah’s bier. 
Another statement is that a yeshibah was estab- 
lished on his grave—for three days, according to 
some: for seven, according to others; or for thirty, 
according to a third authority (Yalk., II Chron. 
1085). The Talmudists attribute to Hezekiah the 
redaction of the books of Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of 
Solomon, and Ecclesiastes (B. B. 15a). 

E. C. M. SEL. 
Critical View + The chronology of Hezekiah s 
time presents some difficulties. The years of his 
reign have been variously given as 727-696 n.c., T24- 
696 (Kohler) 798-697 (Duncker, “Gesch. des Al- 
tertums”), while the modern critics (Wellhausen, 
Kamphausen, Meyer, Stade) have 714-689. The 
Biblical data are conflicting. II Kings xviii. 10 as- 
signs the fall of Samaria to the sixth year of Heze- 
kiah. This would make 728 the year of his acces- 
sion. But verse 13 of the same chapter states that 
Sennacherib invaded Judah in the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah. The cuneiform inscriptions leave no 
doubt that this invasion took place in 701, which 
would fix 715 as Hezekiah’s initial year. The ac- 
count of his illness (II Kings xix.) seems to confirm 
this latter date. He reigned twenty-nine years (II 
Kings xviii. 2). His illness was contemporaneous 
with the events enumerated in II Kings xviii. (see 
ib. xix. 1-0) The Lord promised that his life 
should be prolonged fifteen years (29—15—14). His 

fourteenth year being 701, the first 

Chrono- must have been 715. This will neces- 

logical sitate the assumption that the state- 
Difficulties. ment in II Kings xviii. 9-10, that Sa- 

maria was captured in the sixth year 
of Hezekiah, is incorrect. The other alternative is 
to look upon the date in verse 13 of the same chap- 
teras a later assumption replacing an original “in 
his days.” Again, the number fifteen (20. xix. 6) 
may have replaced, owing to xviii. 18, an original 
“ten” (comp. the “ten degrees” which the shadow 
on the dial receded; 2b. xx. 10). 

Another calculation renders it probable that Heze- 
kiah did not ascend the throne before 722. Jehu’s 
initial year is 849; and between it and Samaria's 
destruction the numbers in the books of Kings give 
for Israel 149455 years, for Judah 165. This discrep- 
ancy, amounting in the case of Judah to 45 years 
(165-120), has been accounted for in various ways: 
but every theory invoked to harmonize the data must 
concede that Hezekiah’s first six years as well as 
Ahaz’s last two were posterior to 722. Nor is it defi- 
nitely known how old Hezekiah was when called to 
the throne. II Kings xviii. 2 makes him twenty- 
five yearsof age. It is^most probable that “twenty- 
five” is an error for “fifteen.” His father (II Kings 
xvi. 2) died at the age of thirty-six, or of forty, ac- 
cording to Kamphausen (in Stade's " Zeitschrift," iii. 
200. and “Chronologie der Kónigsbücher," p. 20). 
It is not likely that Ahaz at the age of eleven, or 
even of fifteen, should have had a son. Hezekiah's 
own son Manasseh ascended the throne twenty-nine 
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years later, when he was twelve years old. This 
places his birth in the seventeenth year of his father's 
reign, or gives his father's age as forty-two, if he 
was twenty-five at his accession. It is more proba- 
ble that Ahaz was twenty-one or twenty-five when 
Hezekiah was born, and that the latter was thirty- 
two at the birth of his son and successor, Manasseh. 

To understand the motives of Hezekiah’s policy, 
the situation in the Assyro-Babylonian em pire must 
be kept in mind. Sargon was assassinated in 705 

B.C. His successor, Sennacherib, was 

Policy of at once confronted byarenewed at- 

Hezekiah. tempt of Merodach-baladan to secure 

Babylon’s independence. This gave 
the signal to the smaller western tributary nations 
to attempt to regain their freedom from Assyrian 
suzerainty. The account of Merodach-baladan’s 
embassy in II Kings xx. 12-13 fits into this period, 
the Babylonian leader doubtless intending to incite 
Judah to rise against Assyria. The motive adduced 
in the text, that the object of the embassy was to 
felicitate Hezekiah upon his recovery, would be an 
afterthought of a later historiographer. The cen- 
sure of Hezekiah on this occasion by Isaiah could 
not have happened literally as reported in this chap- 
ter. Hezekiah could not have had great wealth in 
his possession after paying the tribute Jevied by the 
Assyrians (2b. xviii. 14-16). Moreover, the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah should have predicted the deportation 
of all these treasures to Nineveh and not to Babylon. 

Underlying this incident, however, is the histor- 
ical fact that Isaiah did not view this movement to 
rebellion with any too great favor; and he must 
have warned the king that if Babylon should suc- 
ceed, the policy of the victor initsrelations to Judah 
would not differ from that of Assyria, TE anything, 
Babylon would show itself still more 'apacious. 
Isaiah’s condemnation of the proposed new course 
in opposition to Sennacherib is apparent from Isa. 
xiv. 29-32, xxix., xxx.-xxxii. Hezekiah, at first 
in doubt, was finally moved through the influence 
of the court to disregard Isaiah’s warning. He 
joined the anti-Assyrian league, which included the 
Tyrian and Palestinian States, Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom, the Bedouin on the east and south, and the 
Egyptians. So prominent was his position in this 
confederacy that Padi, King of Ekron, who upon 
his refusal to join it had been deposed, was deliv- 
ered over to Hezekiah for safe-keeping, 

The Biblical accounts of the events subsequent to 
the formation of this anti-Assyrian alliance must be 
compared with the statements containcdsin Sen- 
nacherib’s prism-inscription. Itappears that the As- 
syrian king, as soon as he had subdued the Baby- 
lonian uprising in 701, set out to reestablish his 
authority over the western vassal states. Isaiah's 


fears proved only too well founded. 


The Egypt. upon which Hezekiah had re- 
Assyrian lied most to extricate him from the 


Accounts. difficulties of the situation, proved, as 
usual, unreliable. Perhaps in this in- 

stance H. Winckler’s theory that not the Egyptians, 
but the Musri and the Milubha, little kingdoms in 
northwestern Arabia, were the treacherous allies, 
must be regarded as at least plausible, For Isa. 
Xxx. 6 pictures the difficulties besetting the embassy 
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sent to ask for aid; and as the road to Egypt was 
open and much used it is not likely that a royal 
envoy to Egypt would encounter troublein reaching 
his destination. : 
The consequence for Hezekiah was that he had to 
resume the payment of heavy tribute; but Jerusa- 
lem was not taken by Sennacherib’s army. As to 
the details, the data in II Kings xviii. 18-xix. 37 
and Isa. xxxvi.-xxxvii. are somewhat confusing, 
IT Kings xviii 18 declares that Sennacherih first 
captured all the fortified cities with the exception 
of the capital. But this js supplemented by the 
brief statement — probably drawn from another 
source in which the shorter form of the name mpm 
is consistently employed that Hezekiah Sent a peti- 
tion for mercy to Sennacherib, then at Lachish, and 
paid him an exorbitant tribute in consideration for 
the pardon. Sennacherib nevertheless demanded 
the surrender of the capital; but, eucouraged by 
Isaiah’s assurance that Jerusalem could and would 
not be taken, Hezekiah refused, and then the death 
of 185,000 of the hostile army at the hands of the 
angel of Yirwrm compelled Sennacherib at once to 

retreat. 
The story of Sennacherib's demand and defeat is 
told in If Kings xviii, 17-xix. 37 (whence it passed 
over into Isaiah, and not vice versa), 


Defeat of which is not by one hand. Stade and 
Sennach- Meinhold claim this account to be com. 
erib’s posed of two parallel narratives of one 
Army. event, and, as does also Duhm, declare 


them both to be embellishing’ fiction, 
Winckler’s contention (* Gesch. Babyloniens und As- 
syriens,” 1892, pp. 255-958, and * Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen," 1892, pp. 26 et seq ) that two dis- 
tinct expeditions by the Assyrian King are here 
treated as though there had been but one solves the 
difficulties (see also Winckler in Schrader, “K. A. 
T.” 8d. ed., pp. 88, 273). 

According to Biblical data, Sennacherib was as- 
sassinated soon after his return. Dut if 701 was the 
year of his (only) expedition, twenty years elapsed 
before the assassination (II Kings xix, 85 et seq.). 
Again, Tirhakah is nientioned as marching against 
the Assyrian king; and Tirhakah did not become 
Pharaoh before 691. On the first expedition against 
Palestine (701, his third campaign; see Schrader, 
"K. B." ii. 91 e£ seg.) Sennacherib,. while with his 
main army in Philistia, sent a corps to devastate Judea 
and blockade Jerusalem. This prompted Hezckiah to 
send tribute to Lachish and to deliver his prisoner 
Padi, after the battle of Elteko (Altaku), where the 
Egyptian army, with its Ethiopie and perhaps 
Arabian contingents, was defeated. On the other 
hand, after Ekron had fallen into Assyrian hands, 
Sennacherib sent the Rabshakeh to force the sur- 


render of Jerusalem. Batfled in this, the king had 
to return to Nineveh in consequence of the out- 
break of new disturbances caused by the Daby- 
lonians (II Kings xviii. 16). 

Busied with home troubles till the destruction of 
Babylon (700-689 n.c.), Sennacherib lost sightof the 
West. This interval Hezekiah utilized to regain 
control over the cities taken from him and divided 
among the faithful vassals of the Assyrian rulers. 
This is the historical basis for the victory ascribed 
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to him over the Philistines (II Kings xviii, 8). The 
interests of Sennacherib and those of Tirhakah soon 
clashed (Il Kings xix. 9; Herodotus, ii. 141) in their 
desire to get control over the commerce of western 
Arabia (see Isa. xx. 8 et seq., xxx. 1-5, xxxi. 1-3). 
This was for Hezekiah the opportunity to cease 
paying tribute. Sennacherib’s army marching 
against Jerusalem to punish him spread terror and 
caused the king again to fear the worst; but 
Isaiah's confidence remained unshaken (II Kings xix. 
33). Indeed, in the meantime a great disaster had 
befallen Sennacherib's army (see Herodotus, ii. 141). 
Memories of this catastrophe, intermingled with 
those of the blockade under the Tartan (701 B.c.), 
are at the basis of the Biblical account of the mirac- 
ulous destruction of Sennacherib before the walls of 
Jerusalem. The “plague” may have been the main 
factor in thwarting the Assyrian monarcb's designs. 
His undoing then undoubtedly ied to his assassin- 
ation. Nevertheless it seems that Hezekiah found 
it wise to resume tributary relations with Assyria. 
Hence the report (in the Sennacherib inscription) of 
the paying of tribute and the sending of an ambas- 
sador to Nineveh. 
There is no possible doubt that the credit given 
to Hezekiah for religious reforms in the Biblical re- 
ports is based on facts. Yet, as the 
Hezekiah  idolatrous practises were revived most 
as a vigorously after his death, it is most 
Reformer. probable that his reforms were not 
quite as extensive or intensive as a 
later historiography would have it appear. Cer- 
tainly the fate of Samaria must have been all the 
more instructive as Jerusalem, by what in Isaiah's 
construction was the intervention of Yunwn, had been 
spared. To make the capital, thus marked as YHwu’s 
holy, untakable city, the exclusive sanctuary was 
a near thought. The “brazen serpent," probably 
an old totem-fetish, could not well be tolerated. 
Around Jerusalem the “high places” were also in- 
hibited. Butit must not be overlooked that Heze- 
kiah’s authority (or kingdom) did not extend over 
much territory beyond the city proper (see, however, 
in opposition to the views that would limit Heze- 
kiah's influence asa religious reformer, Steuernagel, 
“Die Entstehung des Deuteronomischen Gesetzes,” 
pp. 100 et seq. ; Kittel, ^ Gesch. der Hebriier,” ii. 802 
et scq. ). 
The Psalm (* Miktab ”) of Hezekiah (Isa. xxx viii. 
9 ei seg.) is certainly not by that king. Neither is 
the superscription to Prov. xxv. based on historical 
facts. Itis more likely that the Siloam inscription 
speaks of the building of the aqueduct in Heze- 
kiah’s days, though from the character of the let- 
ters a much more recent date (about 20 B.c.) has 


been argued for it (* Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 1597, 

Ppp- 165-185). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baudissin, Könie, Kuenen, Smend ; Montefiore 
(Hibbert Lectures, London, 1892), on the history of Israel's 
religion ; Meinhold, Jesaijastudien ; Schwartzkopf, Die Weis- 
sagungen Jesaia’s Gegen Sanherib, Leipsic, n.d. (1908 ?). 

E. G. H. 
2. (pin: A. V. “Hizkiah”): Ancestor of the 
prophet Zephaniah (Zeph. i. 1); identified by Ibn 

Ezra and some modern scholars with the King of 

Judah; Abravanel, however, rejected this identifi- 


cation. 


3. Son of Neariah, a descendant of the royal 
family of Judah (I Chron. iii. 28). 

4, There is a Hezekiah mentioned in connection 
with Ater (Ezra ii. 16; Neh. vii. 21, x. 18 [R. V. 17], 
in the last two passages mpn). The relationship 
between them is not clearly indicated; in the first 
two passages the reading is ^Ater of Hezekiah "; 
the Vulgate takes “ Hezekiah ” in the first passage 
asthe name of a place, in the second as the father 
of Ater. In the third passage, “Hezekiah " comes 
after “ Ater? without any connecting preposition. 

J. M. SEL. 


HEZEKIAH (Gaon): Principalof theacademy 
at Pumbedita(1088-40). A member of an exilarchal 
family, he was elected to the office of principal after 
the murder of Hai Gaon, but was denounced to the 
fanatical government, imprisoned, and tortured to 
death. With him ended his family, with the excep- 
tion of two sons who escaped to Spain, where they 
found a home with Joseph b. Samuel ha-Nagid. 
The death of Hezekiah also ended the line of the 
Geonim, which began four centuries before (see 
Hanan OF Iskrya), and with it the Academy of 
Pumbedita. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabad, Seder ha-Kabbalah; Gans, Zemah 
Dawid, i.; Gratz, Gesch. v. 428; Jost, Gesch. der Juden und 
Seiner Sekten, ii. 287. 


8. S, M. 


HEZEKIAH (the Zealot): A martyr whom 
some scholars identify with Hezekiah ben Garon of 
the Talmud (Shab. 12a, 13b, 98b, 99a). He fought 
for Jewish freedom and thesupremacy of the Jewish 
law at the time when Herod was governor of Galilee 
(47 B.c.)) When King Aristobulus, taken prisoner by 
the Romans, had been poisoned by the followers of 
Pompey, Hezekiah (* Ezekias ” in Josephus, “ Ant." 
xiv. 9, SS 2 ef seg ) gathered together the remnants of 
that king's army in the mountains of Galilee and car- 
ried on a successful guerrilla war against the Romans 
and Syrians, while awaiting the opportunity for a 
general uprising against Rome. The pious men of 
the country looked upon him as the avenger of their 
honor and liberty. Antipater, the governor of the 
country, and his sons, however, who were Rome’s 
agents in Palestine, viewed this patriotic band dif- 
ferently. In order to curry favor with the Romans, 
Herod, unauthorized by the king Hyrcanus, ad- 
vanced against Hezekiah, took him prisoner, and be- 
headed him, without the formality of a trial: and he 
also slew many of his followers. This deed excited 
the indignation of all the patriots. Hezekiah and 
his band were enrolled among the martyrs of the 
nation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehiirer, Gesch. i. 348; Mittheilungen der 

Oesterreichisch-Israelitischen Union, vii. (1895), No. 67, pp. 


4 et Seq. 

E. C. J. Ta. 

AEZEKIAE BEN JACOB: German rabbiand 
tosafist; martyred at Bacharach in 1288. He was 
an uncle and teacher of Meir of Rothenburg and a 
pupil of Abraham Hladik, the Bohemian Talmudist. 
He succeeded his father in the rabbinate of Mag- 
deburg; but, as a part of the community objected 
to his nomination, the intervention of Moses Taku 
(= Tachau) was necessary to remove the difficulties. 
He corresponded with Isaac Or Zarua', who called 
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him * Bahur" (young man), but spoke of him very 

highly (“Or Zarua'," i., No. 114) to Abigdor ha- 

Kohen (Mordecai to Git. No. 380) and to R. Jehiel 

of Paris (*Teshubot MaHRaM," No. 590) He is 

quoted also by many authors of responsa, by Israel 

Isserlin (^ Terumat ha-Deshen," No. 298), by Israel 

of Kremsier in his * Haggahot ha-Asheri ” (Mordecai 

to Ket. No. 291), and especially by Mordecai b. 

Hillel. Hezekiah wrote a commentary on the Tal- 

mud (Mordecai to Kid. No. 510; idem to B.K. No. 

114), besides tosafot (^ Haggahot Mordekai,” Shab. 

No. 282) and responsa (Solomon b. Adret, Responsa, 

ii., No. 28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 890; Zunz, Lite- 
raturgesch. p. 621; Gross, in Monatsschrift, xx. 262: Sam- 
uel Kohn, Mardochai ben Hillel, pp. 101-106. 

K. M. SEL. 


HEZEKIAH BEN MANOAH: French exe- 
gete of the thirteenth century. In memory of his 
father, who lost his right hand through his stead- 
fastness in the faith, Hezekiah wrote (about 1240) a 
cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch, under the 
title “ Hazzekuni,” It was printed at Venice in 1594. 
Other editions appeared at Cremona (1559), at Am- 
sterdam (1724, in the Rabbinical Bible of M. Frank- 
furter), at Lemberg (1859), ete. It is based princi- 
pally upon Rashi, but it uses also about twenty 
other commentaries, though the author quotes as his 
sources only Rashi, Dunash ben Labrat, the “ Yo- 
sippon,” and a “ Physica” which is mentioned in the 
Tosafot (to Lev. xii. 2). He is generally cited by 
the title of his commentary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 171; Zunz, Z. G. p. 91; 


. 


Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 844; Catalogus Monacensis, p. 
19; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p.173; Winter and Wünsche, 
Die Jüd. Litteratur, ii. 332; Renan, in L'Histoire Litté- 
raire de la France, xxvii. 490. 

E. C. M. Sc. 


HEZEKIAH BEN PARNAK: Palestinian 
amora; lived at the end of the third century. The 
only mention of him is in Berakot 63a, in connection 
with the transmission of Johanan bar Nappaha's 
exegetical explanation of the fact that the section 
concerning the faithless wife (Num. v. 11-81) fol- 
lows the section on the refusal of the priestly tithe 
(ib. v. 5-11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. Warsaw, p. 128; 

Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 219, 272. 

&, M. Sc. 

HEZERIAH ROMAN BEN ISAAC IBN 
PAKUDA or BAKUDA : Turkish scholar; flour- 
ished at Constantinople in 1600. He was the author 
of “Zikron ha-Sefarim,” a catalogue of all the 
grammatical works written from the time of Judah 
Hayyuj to the time of the author, reproduced by 
Wolf in Hebrew and Latin in his “Bibliotheca He- 
brea.” The name * Hezekiah Roman” occursin the 
approbation of the “Hod Malkut” of Abraham ha- 
Yakini (Constantinople, 1655). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1844 ; idem, in 

Jewish Literature, p. 320; Orient, Lit. viii. 408; Wolf. Bibl. 


Hebr. i. 841. 
G. I. Bn. 


HEZEKIAH SEFARDI. See POLAND. 


H.EZIR (own): 1. A priest, chief of the seven- 
teenth monthly course in the service; appointed by 
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David (I Chron. xxiv. 19). 2. A layman, oneof the 
heads of the people, who signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 

E. G. H. M. SEL, 


HEZRO (nsn): A native of Carmel, one of 
David's heroes (II Sam. xxiii. 85, R. V.; I Chron, 
Xi. 87). The “keri,” however, in the former place 
is “ Hezrai" (wr), which, according to Kennicott 
(* Dissertation,” pp. 207-208), is the original form of 
the name. i 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HEZRON (yn): 1. Son of Reuben and founder 
of the family of the Hezronites (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex, 
vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 6). 2. Sonof Pharezand grand- 
son of Judah, who was the direct ancestor of David 
(Gen. xlvi. 12; Ruth iv. 18). He had by bis first 
marriage three sons: Jerahmeel; Ram, from whom 
David descended; and Caleb. Afterward he married 
the daughter of Machir, who bore him Segub, the 
father of Jair; and after his death his wife Abijah 
bore Ashur (I Chron. ii. 9, 21, 94). 3. A place 
marking the southern limit of the territory assigned 
to Judah, between Kadesh-barnea and Adar (Josh. 
Xv. 9). In the parallel list of Num. xxxiv. 4, Hez- 
ron and Addar seem to be described as one place, 
“ Hazar-addar." 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HIBAT ALLAH ABU AL-BARAKAT B. 
‘ALI B. MALKA (MALKAN) AL-BALADI 
(7.6., of Balad): Arabian physician of the twelfth 
century; born in Bassora. He went to Bagdad in 
order to study medicine under the physician Sa'id b. 
Hibat Allah; and as the latter did not admit Jews 
or Christians to his lectures, Abu al-Barakat bribed 
the doorkeeper and secured a room from which for 
about a year he heard Sa'id lecture. Later on he 
found an opportunity to show his medical knowledge 
before his teacher, and afterward became one of 
Sa‘id’s most distinguished disciples. 

Abu al-Barakat served in thearmy, was consulted 
by the sultan of the Seljuks, and became physician 
in ordinary to the calif Al-Mustanjid (1160-70) in 
Bagdad. He became both blind and deaf, and died 
a Moslem when about eighty years old. His con- 
version, which took place when he was a man of 
mature age, was due to the insults to which he had 
been subjected asa Jew. Abu al-Barakat himself, 
however, after his conversion insulted his former 
coreligionists. 

Among Abu al Barakat/'s philosophical and med- 
ical writings are: ^ AI-Mu'tabir," on logic, physics, 
and metaphysics (Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the 
Khedival Library, Cairo, vi. 41), which work he de- 
sired to be mentioned in his epitaph; *Ikhtisar al- 
Tashrih," a compendium of anatomy, extracted from 
Galen. He wrote also a translation of and commen- 
tary on Ecclesiastes, composed in 1148 (Neubauer, 
" Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 181), and containing a 
eulogy of Abu al-Barakat, composed by Abraham, 
the son of Ibn Ezra, who was likewise 2 convert to 
Islam; and a grammar of the Hebrew language. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur der 

J'uden, 8 148. 

E. C. M.. Sc. 
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HIBBUT HA-KEBER (lit. “the beating of the 
grave”; Called also ‘Din ha-Keber,” “the judg- 
ment of [man in] the grave"): One of the seven 
modes of judgment or of punishment man under- 
voes after death, as described in the treatise  Hibbut 
ha-Keber,” also known as “ Midrash R. Yizhak b. 
Parnak." According toa description given by R. 
Eliezer (1st cent.) to his disciples, the Angel of 
Death places himself upon the grave of à person 
after burial and strikes him upon the hand, asking 
him his name; if he can not tell his name the angel 
brings back the soul to the body, to be submitted to 
judgment. For three successive days the Angel of 
Death, with a chain made half of iron and half of 
fire, smites off all the members of the body, while 
his host of messengers replace them in order 
that the dead may receive more strokes. All parts 
of the body, especially the eyes, ears, lips, and 
tongue, receive thus their punishment for the sins 
they have committed. Greater even than the pun- 
ishment in hell, says R. Meir, in the name of R. 
Eliezer, is the punishment of the grave, and neither 
age nor piety saves man from it; only the doing of 
benevoleut works, the showing of hospitality, the 
recital of prayer in true devotion, and the acceptance 
of rebuke in modesty and good-will are a safeguard 
against it, Various prayers and Biblical verses, be- 
ginning and ending with the initial of the name of 
the person for whom they were intended, were indi- 
cated by the cabalists to be recited as talismans 
against the suffering of Hibbut ha-Keber. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jelinek, B. H. i. 150-152; Zohar, Exodus, 
Wayakhel, 199b ; Numbers, Naso, 126b; Elijah: b. Moses de 
Vidas, Reshit Hokmah, xii. Manasseh ben Israel, JVishmat 
Hayyim, Ma'amar B., xxii.; J. N. Epstein, Kizzur Shene Du- 


hot fia-Berit, end; Bodenschatz, Kirchliche | Verfassung 
der Heutigen Juden, iii. 5, 6. K. 


HIDDEKEL. Sec TIGRIS. 


HIDDUSHIM (or NOVELLZE): Technical 
name of a certain class of commentaries, consisting of 
a number of single, “new” remarks, additions, and 
explanations in connection with a text and its earlier 
commentaries. The hiddushim commentaries dif- 
fer from the others (“ perushim,? * bi'urim ") in that 
they do not form a continuous production, as do 
the latter, but contribute only “new” remarks upon 
difficult parts of the text or its commentaries. But 
this original difference has not always been pre- 
served, and the word “hiddushim” has been used as 
a general designation for commentaries, without re- 
gard to their specific character. The hiddushim may 
be divided into the following classes: (1) Hiddushim 
on Biblical books. (2) Hiddushim on the Talmud: 
(a) on its haggadic parts, (b) on its halakic parts. 
(8) Hiddushim on codices. (4) Hiddushim on certain 
rabbinical treatises. 

1. The number of hiddushim on Biblical books 
is exceedingly small. Nahmanides (d. about 1270) 

was the first to write them on the Pen- 


Nah- tateuch, his work being entitled “ Hid- 
manides  dushim  bi-Ferushe  ha-Torah," or 
on Penta- “Hiddushe Torah” (before 1480; 2d 
teuch. ed., 1489); he was plainly conscious of 


the difference between his work and 

earlier Pentateuch commentaries. In fact, his com- 

mentary differs from preceding ones in that with him 

it ig a question of explaining not single words or 
VI. 25 
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grammatical constructions, but the connection be- 
tween single passages and the whole book; for this 
reason he places a short, comprehensive table of con- 
tents at the beginning of each separate book (see 
Grütz, * Gesch." 3d ed., vii. 129). 

Among the Biblical hiddushim writers of the 
seventeenth century may be mentioned: Elhanan 
Haehndel (* Hiddushe Elhanan,” Offenbach, 1722 and 
1731), on the Pentateuch and the Earlier Prophets; 
Gershon Ashkenazi (d. 1694; “Hiddusne ha-Ger- 
shuni,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1710), on the Penta- 
teuch (compare Jew. Encyc. iii. 172, 8.2. BIBLE 
EXEGESIS). 

2. Neither are the hiddushim commentaries on the 
haggadic parts of the Talmud numerous. The first 
of this kind, “Hiddushe Haggadot,” on various 
treatises, was composed by Solomon ibn Adret. 
Fragments of this have been preserved in Jacob ibn 
Habib’s “ ‘En Ya'akob." Solomon wrote this com- 
mentary with the purpose of interpreting several 
objectionable haggadahs and of giving them rea- 
sonable meanings (Gritz, “ Gesch.” 8d ed., vii. 145; 
Perles, * Salomo ben Adereth,” pp. 55, 82, Breslau, 
1863). 

As examples of haggadic commentaries of. the 
seventeenth century may be mentioned those of 
Moses Dessau, or Moses ben Michael Meseritz, on 
Berakot, Shabbat, Kiddushin (1724), and of Moses ben 
Isaac Bonem. The latter also contains hiddushim 
on the halakic portions of the Talmud; it was printed 
together with the “Hiddushe Haggadot" (on five 
Talmudic treatises) of his son-in-law, Samuel Edels 
(Lublin, 1627). 

The hiddushim commentaries on the halakic por- 
tions of the Talmud are very numerous, and, like 

those already mentioned, made their 


Halakic firstappearancein Spain. They corre- 
Hid- spond to the Tosafot, which ori ginated 
dushim. about the same time in the Franco- 


German school. Asa rule they do not 
confine themselves to interpretations of single words 
and to detached notes, but reproduce the essence 
of the Talmudic discussion (“sugya”), interposing 
now and then illustrative and explanatory matter. 
In this the commentary of Hananee] undoubtedly 
served them as a model; Hananeel sometimes repro- 
duced whole sections of the Talmud, but limited 
himself in the discussion to emphasizing the most 
important points (see Weiss, * Dor," iv. 290). 

The first hiddushim commentaries on the halakah 
of the Talmud were written by Joseph ibn Migas 
(d. 1141). The accompanying table gives the older 
printed literature of this kind down to the sixteenth 
century, and is arranged chronologically, with men- 
tion of the date and place of the first publication. 
Many hiddushim still exist in manuscript, unpub- 
lished, but they are too numerous to be mentioned. 

1. Joseph ibn Migas (d. 1141): Baba Batra, Amsterdam, 1702; 
Shebu‘ot, Salonica, 1789. 

2. Zerahiah ha-Levi (d. 1186): Kinyan, Constantinople, 175 

3. Abraham ben David (d. 1198): Kinyan, Constantinople, 
lial. 

4. Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia (d. 1244): Baba Batra. 
Salonica, 1790; Sanhedrin, Salonica, 1798. 

5. Jonah Gerondi (d. 1263): Sanhedrin, Leghorn, 1501. 

6. Moses ben Nahman (d. c. 1270): Yebamot, Homburg, 1710 ; 
Ketubot, Metz, 1765; Kiddushin, Salonica, 1759; Gittin, Sulz- 
bach, 1762; Baba Batra, Venice, 1523 5 *Abodah Zarah, Leghorn, 
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1790 ; Shebu'ot, Salonica, 1791; Makkot, Leghorn, 1745; Niddah, 
Sulzbach, 1762. 

7. Isaiah di Trani ben Mali (d. about 1270): 'Ta'anit, Leg- 
horn, 1742, 

8. Aaron ha-Levi (d. 1300): Ketubot, Prague, 1822, 

9. Solomon ibn Adret (d. 1310): Berakot, Venice, 1523; Shab- 
bat, Constantinople, 1120; Bezah, Lemberg, 1847; Rosh ha- 
Shanah, Constantinople, 1720; Megillah, Constantinople, 1720; 
Yebamot, Constantinople, 1720; Kiddushin, Constantínople, 
(717; Gittin, Venice, 1723; Nedarim, Constantinople, 1720; Baba 
Kamma, Constantinople, 1720; Shebu'ot, Salonica, 1729; Mena- 
hot, Warsaw, 1861; Hullin, Venice, 1723; Niddah, Altona, 1777. 

10. A pupil of Solomon ibn Adret: Kiddushin, Venice, 1843. 

Ii, Menahem Meiri of Perpignan (d. 1320); Bezah, Berlin, 
1859; Megillah, Amsterdam, 1769; Nedarim, Leghorn, 1795; 
Nazir, Leghorn, 1795; Sotah, Leghorn, 1795. 

12. Asher ben Jehiel (d. 1327): Kinyan, Constantinople, 1751. 

13, Yom-Tob ben Abraham Isbili (d. 1850); Shabbat, Salonica, 
1806; 'Erubin, Amsterdam, 1729: Mo'ed Katan, Amsterdam, 
1/29; Yoma, Constantinople, 1754; Sukkah, Constantinople, 
1720; 'l'a'anit, Amsterdam, 1729; Megillah, Leghorn, 1772; Ye- 
bamot, Leghorn, 1787 ; Ketubot, Amsterdam, 1729; Kiddushin, 
Berlin, 1715; Gittin, Salonica, 1758; Nedarim, Leghorn, 1795; 
Baba Mezi'a, Venice, 1608; Shebu'ot, Leghorn, 1790: Makkot, 
Sulzbach, 1762; Hullin, Prague, 1795; Niddah, Vienna, 1866. 

14. Nissim Gerondi (d. c. 1374): Shabbat, Warsaw, 1762; Gittin, 
Constantinople, 1711; Sanhedrin, Sulzbach, 1762; Shebu‘ot, 
Venice, 1608; Hullin, Sulzbach, 1762: Niddah, Venice, 1741; 
'Abodah Zarah, J erusalem, 1903. 

15. Josef Habiba (d. 1400): Shebu'ot, Leghorn, 1795. 

16. Simon ben Zemah Duran (d. lift): Rosh ha-Shanah, Leg- 
horn, 1745; Ketubot, Leghorn, 1719; Gittin, Fürth, 1779. 

I7. Isaac Aboab (d. 1492) : Bezah, 1608. 

18. David ben Abi Zimra (d. 1573): sanhedrin, Prague, 1725, 

19. * Hiddushe Geonim (anonymously): Baba Kamma., Sa- 
lonica, 1725; Baba Mezi'a, Salonica, 1725; Sanhedrin, Salonica, 
1725. 

20. “ Hiddushim" (anonymously): Kiddushin, Constantino- 
ple, 1751. 

2l. " Ha-Hiddushim beli Piske Dinim” 
Ta'anit, Prague, 1810. 


(anonymously): 


Toward the end of the fifteenth, and especially 
after the sixteenth, century, when the Talmud had 
already been investigated, commentated, and revised 
in every conceivable way, there arose, particularly in 

the Polish Talmudic schools, and even 
The among the less capable teachers, the 
Later desire to say something “new,” to 
Hiddushim. raise questions and answer them, to 
point out apparent contradictions and 
harmonize them by pilpul The introduction of 
hair-splitting distinctions into the treatment of ha- 
lakic-Talmudie themes probably originated with 
Jacob Pollak (sce Brill, “Jahrb.” vii. 90) The de- 
mand for “novell,” which every rabbi met from his 
disciples, produced a large class of such hiddushim, 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Some of the 
hiddushim-writers—e.g., Samuel Edels (“ MeHaR- 
SHA”; d. 1681), author of * Hiddushim” (Basel, 
sixteenth century), “Hiddushe Niddah" (Prague, 
1602)," Hiddushe Halakot " (Lublin, 1611, 1621), etc. ; 
Meir Lublin (* MaHaRaM 7": d. 1616), author of 
"Hiddushe Maharam Lublin” (Sulzbach, 1686); 
Meir Schiff (“MaHaRaM Schiff 7": d. 1641), author 
of “Hiddushe Halakot” (Ilomburg, 1737); and 
Solomon Luria (*MaHaRSHaL "i d. 1578), author 
of “Hiddushe Maharshal ” (Cracow, 1581), forming 
mostly a sort of su percommentary to the hiddushim 
of the older generation—are conspicuous for their 
common sense and critical spirit. Solomon Luria 
was even distinguished for a certain independence 
of spirit with which he attacked some of the old 
authorities, heating out new paths for himself (see 
Solomon LURIA). 
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9. Hiddushim commentaries on the codices, final] y, 
were written by: Jonah Gerondi (d. 1963; on Isaac 
Alfasi’s * Halakot to Berakot ”), 1509; Nissim Geron- 
di (d. c. 1874; on several treatises of the same Work), 
1509; Nathan Spira (d. 1633; on the samo), 1730; 
Elijah Mizrahi (d. 1526; on Moses Coucy’s “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot"), 1547; Gershon Ashkenazi (d. 1694: on 
Jacob ben Asher’s “Purim,” ii.-iv.), Frank fort-on. 
the-Main, 1710; Samuel Modigliano (17th cent.; on 
Maimonides’ * Mishneh Torah 7) 1826; Jonathan 
Eybeschütz (d. 1764; on the sume), Berlin, 1799. 

4. The following authors of hiddushim on other 
rabbinical writings may be mentioned: Judah Lób 
ben Elijah (on the Pesah Haggadah), 1722; Zebi H, 
Katzenellenbogen (on the thirty-two “middot” of 
Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili), 1822, 

“ Hiddushim ” means, literally, “news,” and is fre- 
quently used in this sense; e.g., in the title of a 
little-known work by Meir Schmelkes ben Perez: 
“Hiddushim Nifla'im vom Türkischen Rumor um 
Belügerung die Stadt Wien A. 1683 " (Prague, 1684), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 21; idem, 

Jewish Literature, p. 214; Güdemann, Gesch. ii. i9: 

idem, Quellenschriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und der 

Erziehung bei den Deutsehen Juden, pp. 21, 52: Winter 

and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 583; Jellinek, 

J&ontres ha-Meforesh, Vienna, 1877; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 


Sefarim, pp. 174 et seq. 
8. S. M. Sc. 


HIDKA: Tannaof the middle of the second cen- 
tury. He is quoted only in the Baraita, and is best 
known for the halakah (Shab. 117b) fixing the num- 
ber of meals on the Sabbath as four. "There is also 
an interesting haggadic saying by him. The ques- 
tion was asked, * Who testifies against the selfish- 
ness of man on the day of judgment?” Among the 
answers given was that of Hidka: “Man’s soul tes- 
tifies against him; for it is written (Micah vii. 5), 
' Keep the doors of thy mouth from her whe lieth in 
thy bosom’” (Ta‘an, 11a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, s.v.; Bacher, Ag. 
Tan. i. 447. 


S. S. E. L. 8. 

HIPI, Own): À Bethelite who rebuilt Jericho 
in the reign of Ahab (I Kings xvi. 84) The curse 
pronounced by Joshua (vi. 26) was fulfilled in 
Hiel, namely: $He laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram his first-born, and set up the gates thereof 
in his youngest son Segub" (I Kings, Le). An at- 
tempt has been made to identify Hiel with Jehu (sce 
Cheyne and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” s.v.: also Jew. 
Encyc. iv. 275, s.v. CORNER-STONE). 

E. G. H, M. BEL. 


HIERAPOLIS (now called Pambuk Ka- 
lessi): City in Phrygia, Asia Minor; mentioned in 
Col. iv. 13 together with the neighboring Laodicea. 
It was a prosperous city d uring the Roman period, 
largely on account of its medicinal Springs. A com- 
munity of Jews lived there during the second and 
third centuries, three or four of whose grave-inscrip- 
tions have been found. In one (found 1853 by 
Wagener) Publius ZElius Glycon consecrates a fam- 
ily sepulcher and bequeaths “to the honored direct- 
ors of [the gild of] purple-dyers? 200 denarii, that 
his grave may be decorated “on tlie Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread”: to “the gild of carpet-weavers” 
150 denarii. to be used for a similar purpose on the 
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Feast of Pentecost. Aurelia Glyconida, daughter 
of Ammianus, consecrates a sepulcher for herself, 
while her husband Marcus Aurelius Theophilus, 
called “Asaph” (?), “of the people of the Jews," 
forbids, under a fine of 100 denarii against the Jew- 
ish community, the burying of strangers there. 

The inscription on the tomb of one Aurelia Au- 
gusta of the Soteikos also provides for a fine against 
the Jewish community if any one besides herself, 
ner husband Glyconianus Apros, and her children 
be buried there. 
found on a tomb outside the city gate and on the 
road to Tripolis, set by a certain Marcus Aurelius 
Diodorus Koriaskos, called “ Asbolos,” also attaches 
a fine to the interment there of strangers, against the 
“sacred management” and the “revered gerusia.” 
A certain sum is left, also, to the “council of the 
purple-dyers " for some religious act on the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the deceased. It is possible 
that the *gild of the purple-dyers” was a Jewish 
body. The decorating of the graves on Jewish holy 
days shows how far the Jews of Phrygia had de- 
parted from Talmudic usage. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wagener, in Revue de Uinstruction Pub- 
lique, xvi., vol. xi., Ghent, 1869 (= Philologus, xxxii. 380); Al- 
terthitmer von Hierapolis, in Jahresbericht des Deutschen 
Archdologischen Instituts, iv., Supplement, 1898; Hamsay. 


Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, i. 545 et seq. ; Schirer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 13; I. Lévy, in R. E. J. xli. 188; The Jew- 
ish Messenger, New York, Jan. 19, 1900. G 


HIEREI: Term used to denote the priests (0373) 
in the constitution of the Jewish community in 
Rome. Even so late as the fourth century of the 
common era they had a distinct position in the relig- 
ious life of the community, and ranked higher than 
the archisynagogi, as may be seen from one of the 
novels of Justinian (“Codex Theodosianus," xvi. 8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 143. 
E. C. M. Sc. 


HIERONYMUS. See JEROME. 


HIGH PLACE (Hebrew, “bamah”; plural, 
*bamot?): A raised space primitively on a natural, 
later also on an artificial, elevation devoted to and 
equipped for the sacrificial cult of a deity. The 
term occurs also in the Assyrian (*bamati"; see 
Friedrich Delitzsch, “ Assyrisches Handworterb.” p. 
177); and in the Mesha inscription it is found ( line 3) 
as non, which leaves the grammatical number 
doubtful.  Etymologically the long & (+) indicates 

derivation from a non-extant root, 

Etymology pia. The meaning is assured. The 

of only point in doubt is whether the ba- 

* Bamah." mah originally received its name from 

the circumstance that it was located 

on a towering elevation or from the possible fact 

that, independently of its location, it was itself a 

raised construction. The latter view seems the 
more reasonable. | 

The use in Assyrian of *bamati" in the sense of 
“mountains” or “hill country," as opposed to the 
plains, as well as similar implications in Hebrew (IT 
Sam. i. 19, “high places” parallel to the “moun- 
tains” in IL Sam. i. 21; comp. Micah iii. 12; Josh. 
xxvi. 18; Ezek. xxxvi. 2; Num. xxi. 28), is second- 
ary. Because the bamah was often located on a 
hilltop; it gave its name to the mountain. The re- 
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An inscription (Ramsay, No. 412) 


Hiddushim 
Hign Place 


verse is difficult to assume in view of the fact that 
the bamah is often differentiated from the support- 
ing elevation (Ezek. vi. 3; I Kings xi, 7, xiv. 28), 
and that bamot were found in valleys (Jer. vii. al, 
xix. 5, xxxii. 85; Ezek. l.c.) and in cities (I Kings 
xiii. 82; II Kings xvii. 9, xxiii. 5) at their gates (II 

Kings xxiii. 9). | 
Though in many passages the term may rightly 
be taken to connote any shrine or sanctuary without 
reference to elevation or particular construction (see 
Amos vii. 9, where “high places? = “sanctuaries "), 
yet there must have been peculiarities in the bamah 
not necessarily found in any ordinary shrine. At 
all events, altar and bamot are distinct in II Kings 
xxiii. 18; Isa. xxxvi. 7; I] Chron. xiv. 9. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the bamah must have 
been that it was a raised platform, as verbs ex- 
pressing ascent (I Kings ix. 9, 19; Isa. xv. 2) and 
descent (I Kings x. 5) are used in connection there- 
with. It was, perhaps, a series of ascending ter- 
races like the Assyro-Babylonian *zigurat" (the 
“tower” of Babel; Jacob's *ladder?), and this fea- 
ture was probably not absent even when the high 
place was situated on a mountain peak. The law 
concerning the building of the ALTAR (Ex. xx. 
24) indicates that the base was of earth—a mound 
upen which the altar rested—primitively a huge 
rough, unhewn stone or dolmen, though Ewald’s 
theory (“Gesch,” iii. 890), that the understructure 
at times consisted of stones piled up so as to farm 
a cone, is not without likelihood. These high places 
were generally near a city (comp. I Sam. ix. 25, x. 
5). Near the bamah were often placed 


Formation "mazzebot" and the AsnERan (sce 
and also Groves). The image of the god 
Location. was to be seen at some of the high 


places (II Kings xvii. 29). Epxop and 
TERAPHIM were also among their appointments 
(Judges xvii. 5; I Sam. xxi 9; comp. Hosea iii. 4). 
Buildings are mentioned, the so-called *houses of 
high places" (I Sam. ix. 22 et seq. ; I Kings xii. 91, 
xiii, 32); and Ezek. xvi. 16 suggests the probability 
that temporary tents made of “ garments” were to 
be found there. 

Further proof that the bamah was not the hill or 
mountain elevation, but a peculiar structure placed 
on the peak or erected elsewhere, is furnished by the 
verbs employed in connection with the destruction 
of the bamot: 4as (Ezek. vi. 3; II Kings xxxi. 3), 
ovn (Lev. xxvi. 90), yn) (II Kings xxiii. 8, 15; II 
Chron. xxxi. 1) and qp (II Kings xxiii. 15) If 
“ramah” (Ezek. xvi. 24, 31) is an equivalent for 
“bamah,” as it seems to be, the verbs denoting Its 
erection (nwy and m33) offer additional evidence. 
Moreover, the figurative value of the term in the idi- 
oms *tread upon high places" (e.g, in Deut. xxxiii. 
29) “ride on high places" (¢.g., Deut. xxxii. 13), 
where * fortress" is held to be its meaning, supports 
the foregoing view. "The conquest of any city, the 
defeat of any tribe, included in ancient days the dis- 
comfiture of the deities, and hence the destruction 
or the disuse of their sanctuaries. Even in Ps. xviii. 
34 (Hebr.) the word has this implication. “To 
place one on one's bamot” signifies to give one suc- 
cess (comp. Hab. iii. 19; Amos iv. 13; Micah i. 3; 
Job ix. 8; Isa. xiv. 14, lviii. 14), or to recognize or 
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assert one's superiority. Attached to these high 
places were priests (“Kohanim”: I Kings xii. 32: 
xiii, 2, 28; II Kings xvii. 32, xxiii. 20; called also 
"kemarim?; II Kings xxiii. 5), as well as “ kede- 
shot" and "kedeshim " = * diviners " (Hosea iv. 18, 
Xi.) and “ prophets” ([Sam. x. 5, 10; xi. 22), There is 
strong probability that the term * Levite" originally 
denoted a person “attached” in one capacity or an- 
other to these high places mb from mb in nif‘al, “to 
join oneself to”). At these bamot joyous festivals 
were celebrated (Hosea ii. 18 [A. V. 15], 15 [17]; ix. 
+) with libations and sacrifices (čb. ii. 5 [7], iii. 1); 
tithes were brought to them (Gen. xxviii. 20-22; 
Amos iv. 4); and clan, family, or individual sacrifices 
were offered at them (I Sam. ix. 11; Deut. xii. 9-8, 
11; the prohibition proving the prevalence of the 
practise). It was there that solemn covenants were 
ratified (Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8 [7]) and councils held 
(I Sam. xxii. 6, LXX.). 

That the high places were primitively sepulchral 
sanctuaries and thus connected with ancestral wor- 
ship—this connection accounting for their peculiar 
form and their favorite location on mountains, where 
the dead were by preference put away (e.g., Aaron’s 
grave on Hor, Num. xx. 20; Miriam's 
in Kadesh-barnea, Num. xx. 1; Jo- 
seph's in Shechem, Josh. xxiv. 892; 
Moses' on. Nebo, Deut. xxxiv.)—has 
been advanced as one theory (see No- 
wack, * Hebrüische Archäologie,” ii. 14 e£ seq. ; Ben- 
zinger, “ Arch.” Index, s.v. “Bamah”). In greater 
favor is another theory ascribing the origin of the 
bamot to the prevalent notion that the gods have 
their abodes “on the heights” (sce Baudissin, “Stu- 
dien zur Semitischen Religionsgesch.,” ii, 252 et 8€q.). 

The Old Testament documents abound in evidence 
that this notion was held by the Canaanites and 
was prevalent among the Hebrews (Deut. xii. 9; 
Num. xxxiii, 52) The Moabites worshiped Peor 
(Baal-peor) on the mountain of that name (Num. 
xxiii, 28; xxv, 3, 5, 18; xxxi 16; Deut. iii, 29 
|" Deth-peor"], iv. 8; Hosea ix. 10; Ps. evi. 28), and 
had bamot (Isa. xv. 2, xvi. 12; Jer. xlviii. 85; comp. 
"Bamoth-baal," Josh. xiii. 17) “Baal-hermon " (I 
Chron, v. 23) points in the same direction. Carmel 
was certainly regarded as the dwelling-place of Baal 
(or Yrwn; I Kings xviii.) The Arameans are re- 
ported to have believed the God of Israel to be a 
mountain god (I Kings xx. 23, 28). The Assyrian 
deities held assemblies on the mountains of the north 
(Isa. xiv. 18),  Non-Hebrew sources complete and 
confirm the Biblical data on this point (sce Baudis- 
sin, &c. p. 239). Patriarchal biography (the men- 
tion of Moriah in Gen. xxii. 2; of Gilead [“ the 
mount ”| in Gen, xxxi. 54 [comp. Judges xi. 29]; of 
Ramath-mizpeh in Josh. xiii, 26; of Ramath-gilead 
in I Kings iv. 13), the story of Moses (see Sinai, 
“the mount of God,” in Ex. iii, 1. iv. 24, xxiv. 13; 
[ Kings xix. 8; the hill in connection with the vic- 
tory over Amalek in Ex, xvii, 9; Mount Hor in Num. 

xx. 25; Mount Ebal in Deut. xxvii.: 

Home of Josh. viii. 30), and the accounts of the 

. ihe Gods. Earlier Prophets (see Carmelin I Kings 

xviii.; Micah vii. 14; Tabor in Judges 
iv. 6, xii. 14; Hosea v.1; Mount Olive in II Sam. xv. 
32; I Kings xi. 7) illustrate most amply the cur- 


Origin of 
the 
Bamah. 
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rency of the same conception among the He- 
brews, who must have believed that mountain peaks 
were especially suitable places for sacrifices and 
ceremonies, or—what amounts to the same thing 
(Schwally, *Semitische Kriegsaltertümer," i., Leip- 
sic, 1901)—for the gathering of the armed hosts. 
This conception, therefore, is at the bottom of both 
the plan of construction—in the shape of a sloping, 
terraced elevation—and the selection of natural 
heights for the locating of the bamot. W.R. Smith 
(“ Rel. of Sem.” Index), however, contends that the 
selection of a hill near the city was due to practical 
considerations, and came into vogue at the time 
when the burning of the sacrifice and the smoke had 
become the essential features of the cult. Even so, 
the fact thata hill aboveall other places was chosen 
points back to an anterior idea that elevations are 
nearer the seat of the deity. 

How far the connotation of “holiness” as * unap- 
proachableness,” “aloofness ” influenced the plan and 
location of the bamah can not be determined, though 
the presumption is strong that this was the factor 
which determined the location of graves and sanc- 
tuaries on high peaks and the erection of shrines in 
imitation of such towering slopes. 

Of bamot the following are especially mentioned: 

The bamah of Gibeon. (1 Kings iii. 4: 1 Chron. xvi. 39, xxi. 29; 
II Chron. i. 3, 13); the bamah at Ramah, where Saul and Samuel 
met (ISam. ix. 12, 13, 14, 19, 25); that at Gibeah, where Saul 
fell in with the howling dervishes or prophets (I Sum. x. 5, 
13); that founded by Jeroboam at Beth-el (II Kings xxiii. 15); 
that built by Solomon in honor of Cugmosu (I Kings xi 7) 
one at a place not named (Ezek, xx. 29; comp. Jer. xlviii, 35; 
Isa. xvi. 12). The following places must have been bamot, 
though not always explicitly so denominated in the text: Bo- 
chim (Judges ii. 5); Ophrah (ib. vi. 24, viii. 27): Zorah (ib, xiii. 
16-19): Shiloh (ib. xviii. 3D; Dan (ib. xviii, 30); Beth-el (see 
above and Judges xx. 18 [R. V.], 23, 26 [R. V.h xxi. 2 4); 
Mizpah (ib. Xx. 1; I Sam. vii. 9); Ramah (see above and I Sam. 
vii. 17, ix. 12); Gibeah (see above and I Sam. xiv. 35); Gilgal 
(iD. x. 8, xi. 15, xiii. 9, xv. 21); Beth-lehem (ib. xvi. 2; xx. 6, 
29); Nob (ib. xxi.2); Hebron (II Sam. xv. T); Giloh (ib. xv. 12): 
the thrashing-floor of Araunah (ib, xxiv, 25), 

Some of these were of ancient origin, being asso. 
ciated with events in patriarchal days (e.g., Hebron 
[Shechem and Beer-sheba] and Beth-el, Gen. xii. 8, 
xii. 4, xxviii. 22). This list, which might easily be 
enlarged, shows that the theory which regards the 
introduction of the high places as due to the perni- 
cious example of the Canaanites and which would 
regard all bamot as originally illegitimate in the cult 
of Yuwu isinadmissible. Yuowr had His legitimate 
bamot as the * Chemosh ? and “ba‘alim” had theirs. 
Only in the latter days of the Judean kingdom, and 
then in consequence of the prophetic preachment, 
were the high places put under the ban. The re- 
dactor of the books of Kings even concedes the legit- 
imacy of the high places before the building of the 

Solomonic Temple (I Kings iii. 2). and 

Originally the booksof Samuel make no effort to 
Legiti- conceal the fact that Samuel offered 
mate. sacrifices (I Sam. vii. 9) at places that 
the later Deuteronomie theory would 

not countenance. That the kings, both the good 
and the evil ones (Solomon, I Kings iii. 8, 4; Reho- 
boam. 2), xiv. 23; Jeroboam, ib. xii. 81, xiii.; Asa, 
t$. xv. 14; Jehoshaphat, db. xxii. 48; Jehoash, II 
Kings xii. 8: Amaziah, 75. xiv. 4; Azariah, 7}. xv. 
4: Jotham. 2b. xv. 25: Ahaz, tb. x vi. 4), tolerated and 


patronized high places is admitted. Elijah is rep- 
resented as bitterly deploring the destruction of these 
local shrines of Yuwu (I Kings xix. 10, 14), though 
Manasseh (II Kings xxi. 8) and even good kings are 
censured for having patronized them; and the catas- 
trophe of the Northern Kin edoniis attributed, in part 
at least, to the existence of these sanctuaries (20.). 
The cause for this change of attitude toward the 
hunot, of which the Deuteronomic and Levitical 
law was, according to the critics, the result, not the 
reason, was the corruption that grew out of the co- 
existence of Canaanitish and of Yuwir'shigh places, 
the former contaminating the latter. The foreign 
wives of the kings certainly had a share in augment- 
ing both the number and the priesthood of these 
shrines to non-Hebrew deities. The lascivious and 
immoral practises connected with the Phenician cults 
—the worship of the baalim and their consorts, of 
Molech, and of similar deities—must have reacted on 
the forms and atmosphere of the Yuwu high places. 
An idea of the horrors in vogue at these shrines may 
be formed from the denunciations of the Earlier 
Prophets (e.g., Amos and Hosea) as well as from 
Ezekiel (xvi. 24, xxv. 31). To destroy these plague- 
spots had thus become the ambition of the Prophets, 
not because the primitive worship of Yuwi had 
been hostile to local sanctuaries where Yuwan could 
be worshiped, but because while nominally devoted 
to Yawn, these high places had introduced rites 
repugnant to the holiness of Israel's God. This 
may have been more especially the case in the North- 
ern Kingdom, where there were bamot at Dan and 
Beth-el—with probably a bull or a phallic idol for 
Yuwr (I Kings xiv. 9; II Kings xvii. 16) and with 
bamot priests (I Kings xii. 89; xiii. 2, 88; Hosea x. 5; 
see also Amos iii. 14; Micah i. 5, 18)—and in all cities, 
hamiets, and even the least populous villages (II 
Kings xvii. 9e£seg.). Some of these bamot continued 
to exist after the destruction of Samaria (čb. x vii. 29). 
Josiah is credited with demolishing all the ba- 
mot-houses in Samaria (db. xxiii. 19), killing the 
priests, and burning their bones on the altar (comp. 
ib. xxiii. 15), thus fulfilling the prediction put into 
the mouth of the Judean prophet under Jeroboam 
(I Kings xiii. 32) and of Amos (vii. 5). 
In Judea the high places flourished under Reho- 
hoam (I Kings xiv. 98). His grandson Asa, though 
abolishing the foreign cults (25. xv. 19; 


Destruc- II Chron. xv. 8), did not totally ex- 
tion terminate the high places (I Kings 


ofthe High xv. 14: II Chron. xv. 17); for his suc- 
Places. cessor, Jehoshaphat, still found many 
of them (II Chron. xvii. 6; ] Kings 

xxii. 47; see also I Kings xxii. 44; II Chron. xx. 
38) Under Ahaz non-Hebrew bamot again in- 
creased (II Chron. xxviii. 24; comp. Tophet in Jer. 
vii. 31, xix. 5). Jerusalem especially abounded in 
them (Micah i.5) Hezekiah is credited with having 
taken the first step toward remedying the evil (see 
HEZEKIAH, CRITICAL View). Still under his suc- 
cessors, Manasseh and Amon, these high places were 
again in active operation. Josiah made an effort to 
put an end to the evil, but not with complete suc- 
cess (II Kings xxii. 8: If Chron, xxxiv. 3). There 
was opposition to his undertaking (see Jer. Xi.}, and 
after his death the Prophets had again to contend 
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with the popularity of those old sanctuaries. Even 
after the Exile traces are found of a revival of their 
cult (Isa. lvii.8, lxv. 1-7, lxvi. 17). After Josiah 
their priests, not all of whom were killed or trans- 
ported to Jerusalem (II Kings xxiii. 5, 8), prob- 
ably contrived to keep up these old local rites even 
at a late day, a supposition by uo means irrational 
in view of the attachment manifested by Moham- 
medans to just such “makam” (= “ mekomot, " 
Deut. xii. 2; Clermont-Ganneau, “The Survey of 
Western Palestine," p. 925, London, 1881; Conder, 
“Tent Work in Palestine,” 1880, pp. 304—810). 

The critical analysis of the Law gives the same 
result asthe foregoing historical survey. The Book 
of the Covenant (Ex. xx. 84) legitimates local altars: 
Deuteronomy (xii. 2, 8, 12; comp. xiv. 28-25; Xv. 
20; xvi. 2, 6, 15, 16; xvii. 8; xviii. 6) orders their 
destruction and the centralization of the cult at Jeru- 
salem. In the Priestly Code (P) the centralization 
is tacitly assumed. 

The later rabbis recognize the discrepancies be- 
tween the Deuteronomic Jaw and the actions re- 

ported of such saintly men as Samuel 


Rabbinic and Elijah, as well as of the Patri- 
Attitude. archs. They solve the difficulties by 


assuming that up to the erection ot 
the Tabernacle bamot were legitimate, and were 
forbidden only afterits construction. But at Gilgal 
they were again permitted; at Shiloh, again prohib- 
ited. At Nob and Gibeon they were once more al- 
lowed: but after the opening of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem they were forbidden forever (Zeb. xiv. 4 et 
seg.). The rabbinical explanations have been col- 
lected by Ugolinoin his * Thesaurus " (x. 559 et seq.). 
A distinction is made between a great (“ gedolah ”) 
bamah for public use and a small one for private 
sacritices (Meg. i. 10: comp. Zeb. xiv. 6). The bamah 
was called * menuhah ” (= “temporary residence of 
the Shekinah ”); the Temple at Jerusalem, 5 naha- 
lah” (= * permanent heritage ”) (Meg. 10a). A de- 
scription of a small bamah is found in Tosef., Zeb., 
at end. E. G. H. 


HIGH PRIEST (Hebrew: “kohen ha-gadol,” 
II Kings xii. 11; Lev. xxi. 10; “koben ha-mashiah ” 
— “the anointed priest," Lev. iv. 8; “koben ha- 
rosh,” IL Chron. xix. 11; once, simply “ha rosh.” 
II Chron. xxiv. 6; Aramaic: “kahana rabba” [the 
avapasayne of Josephus, “ Ant.” iii. 7, $ 1; see Well. 
hausen, * Gesch. Israels," p. 161]: LXX. : lepeic uégac 
— *the chief of the priests" [except Lev. iv. 9. 
where dpyepetc, as in the N. T.]).—Biblical Data: 
Aaron, though he is but rarely called “the great 
priest,” being generally simply designated “as ba- 
kohen ” (the priest), was the first incumbent of the 
office, to which he was appointed by God (Ex. xxviii. 
1, 9; xxix. 4,5). The succession was to be through 
one of his sons, and was to remain in his own family 
(Lev. vi. 15; comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” xx. 10, § 1). 
Failing a son, the office devolved upon the brother 
next of age: such appears to have been the practise 
in the Maccabean period. In the time of ELI, how- 
ever (I Sam. ii. 23), the office passed to the collat- 
eral branch of Ithamar (see Eueazar) But Solo- 
mon is reported to have deposed Abiathar, and to 
have appointed Zadok. a descendant of Eleazar, in 


Voters rele Paene 


High Priest 


his stead (I Kings ii. 85; I Chron. xxiv. 2,8) After 
the Exile, the succession seems to have been, at first, 
in a direct line from father to son: but later the 
civil authorities arrogated to themselves the right of 
appointment. Antiochus IY., Epiphanes, for in- 
stance, deposed Onias IIL in favor of Jason, who 
was followed by Menelaus (Josephus, * Ant." xii, 5, 
S 1: II Mace. iii. 4, iv. 23), 

Herod nominated no less than six high priests; 
Archelaus, two. "The Roman legate Quirinius and 
his successors exercised the right of appointment, 
as did Agrippa L, Herod of Chalcis, and Agrippa 
Il. Even the people occasionally elected candidates 
to the office. The high priests before the Exile 
were, it seems, appointed for life (comp. Num. xxxv, 
29, 28); in fact, from Aaron to the Captivity the 
number of the high priests was not greater than 
during the sixty years preceding the fall of the 
Second Temple. 

The age of eligibility for the office is not fixed in 
the Law; butaccording to rabbinical tradition it was 

twenty (II Chron. xxxi. 17; Maimon- 


Age and ides, “Yad,” Kele ha-Mildash, v, 15; 
Quali- Hul. 24b; *Ar. 13b). Aristobulus, how- 
fications. ever, was only seventeen when ap- 


pointed by Herod (* Ant.” xv. 8, $98); 

but the son of Onias III. was too young (rýroc) to sue- 
ceed his father (vb. xii. 5, $ 1). Legitimacy of birth 
was essential; hence the care in the keeping of the 
genealogical records (Josephus, * Contra Apo 1, $47) 
and the distrust of one whose mother had been cap- 
tured in war (“ Ant.” xiii. 10, $5; Jellinek, “B. H.” 
i. 133-187: Kid. 66a: sce John Hyncawvs) The 
high priest might marry only an Israelitish maiden 
(Lev. xxi. 18-14). In Ezek. xliv. 92 this restriction is 
extended to all priests, an exception being made in 
favor of the widow of a priest. lle was not per- 
mitted to come in contact with the bodies of the 
dead, even of his parents; and he was not per- 
mitted, as a sign of mourning, to leave his hair di- 
sheveled, to expose it, or to rend his garments (Lev. 
XXl. 10 et seq.). According to Josephus (* Ant.” xv. 
8, 8 1), birth on foreign soil was nota disqualifica- 
tion; but the disqualifications of Lev. xxi. 17 et seq. 
applied to the high priestas well as to other priests; 
The ceremonial of consecration, extending through 
an entire week (Ex. xxviii; Ley. vil) included 
certain rites which all priests were required to un- 
dergo: purification; the sacrifices; the “ filling” of 
the hands; the smearing with blood. But Aaron 
the high priest was anointed with sacred oul, hence 
the title of the “anointed priest”; other passages 
have it that all priests were anointed (Ex. xxviii. 
41, Xxx. 30; Lev. vii. 86, x. ce NUM ub 3) Pho 
high priest's vestments of ofice, which he wore, 
during his ministrations, above those prescribed 
for the common priests, were: the “ meil,” à sleeve- 
less. purple robe, the lower hem of which was 
fringed with small golden bells alter- 


His nating with pomegranate tassels in 
Costume. violet, red, purple, and senrlet: the 


Ernmop, with two ONVN -stones on 
the shoulder-piece, on which were engraved the 
names of the tribes of Israel; the breastplate (“ho- 
shen”), with twelve gems, each engraved with the 
name of one of the tribes: a pouch in Which he 
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probably carried the URIM AND THUMMIM. His 
Herab-Dkress was the “ miznefet," a tiara, or, per- 
haps, a peculiarly wound turban, with à peak, the 
front of which borea gold plate with the inscription 
“ Holy unto Ynwu.” Ilis girdle seems to have been 
of more precious material than that of the common 
priests, 

The first consecration was performed by Moses; 
the Bible does not state who consecrated subsequent 
high priests. Lev. xxi. 10 states emphatically that 
every new high priest shall be anointed; and Ex. 
xxix. 29 et seg. commands that the official garments 
worn by his predecessor shall be worn by the new 
incumbent while he is anointed and during the seven 
days of his consecration (comp, Num. xx. 28; Ps. 
exx xiii. 3). 

The distinguished rank of the high priest is ap. 
parent from the fact that his sinsare regarded as be- 
longing also to the people (Lev. iv. 8, 99). He was 
eutrusted with the stewardship of the Urim and 
Thummim (Num. xxvii. 20 ef seg.). On the Day of 
Atonement he alone entered the Holy of Holies, to 

make atonement for his house and for 


Sanctity the people (Lev. xvi); on that ocea- 
and sion he wore white linen garments 
Functions. instead of his ordinary and more costly 


vestments. He alone could offer the 
sacrifices for the sins of the priests, or of the people, 
or of himself (Lev. iv.); and only he could officiate 
at the sacrifices following his own or another priest's 
consecration (Lev. ix.). He also offered a meal- 
offering every morning and evenin g for himself and 
the whole body of the priesthood (Lev. vi. 14-15, 
though the wording of the law is not altogether 
definite). Other information concerning his func- 
tions is not given. He was privileged, probably, 
to take partat his own pleasure in any of the priestly 
rites. Josephus (“B. J.” v, 5, S 7) contends that 
the high priest almost invariably participated in the 
ceremonies on the Sabbath, the New Moon, and the 
festivals. This may also be inferred from the glow- 
ing description given in Ecclus. (Sirach) i. of the 
high priest's appearance at the altar. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The high priest is 
the chief of all the priests; he should be anointed 
and invested with the pontifical garments; but if 
the sacred oil is not obtainable (sce Hor. 18a; “ Sc- 
mag,” 173, end), investiture with the additional gar- 
ments (see BrBLICAL, Dara) is regarded as sufticient 
(Maimonides, “Yad,” Kele ha-Mikdash, iv. 12), A 
high priest so invested is known as “merubbel 
begadim.” This investiture consists of arraying him 
in the eight pieces of dress and in removing them 
again on eight successive days, thou gh (theanointing 
and) the investiture on the first day suflices to qual- 
ify him for the functions of the office (zb. iv. 18). 
The only distinction between the “anointed” and 
the “invested” high priest is that the former offers 
the bull foran unintentional transgression (Hor. 11b). 
The Great Sanhedrin alone had the right to ap- 
point, or confirm the appointment of, the high priest. 
Illis consecration might take place only in the day- 
time. Two high priests must not be appointed to- 
gether. Every high priest had a * mishnen ” (a sec- 
ond) called the Segan, or “ memunneh,” to stand 
at his right; another assistant was the “catholicos” 
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A SEE URL CMDE 
(* Yad,” i.c. 16-17) The right of succession Was 
in the direct, or, the direct failing, the collat- 
eral, line, provided the conditions con- 
His cerning physical fitness were ful- 
Powers. filled (b. 20; Ket. 108b; Sifra, Kedo- 
shim). For offenses which entailed 
flagellation the high priest cou ld be sentenced by a 
court of three; after submitting to the penalty he 
could resume his office (“ Yad,” Le. 99). The high 
priest was ex pected to be superior to all other priests 
in physique, in wisdom, in dignity, and in material 
wealth; if he was poor his brother priests contrib- 
uted to make him rich (Yoma 18a; “ Yad,” le. v. 1); 
but none of these conditions was indispensable. The 
high priest was required to be mindful of his honor. 
He might not mingle with the common people, nor 
permit himself to be scen disrobed, or in a public 
bath, etc.; but he might invite others to bathe with 
him (Tosef., Sanh. iv. ; “Yad,” Le. v. 8). He might 
not participate in a public banquet, but he might 
pay a visit of consolation to mourners, though even 
then his dignity was guarded by prescribed eti- 
quette (Sanh. 18-19; “ Yad,” Lc. v. 4). 

The high priest might not follow the bier of one 
in his own family who had died, nor Jeave the Tem- 
ple or his house during the time of mourning. The 
people visited him to offer consolation; in receiving 
them, the Segan was at his right, the next in rank 
and the people at his left. The people said: “We 
are thy atonement.” He answered: * Be ye blessed 
from heaven” (“ Yad,” l.e. v. 5: and Mishneh Kesef, 
ad loc.). During the offering of consolation he sat 
on a stool, the people on the floor; he rent his gar- 
ments, not from above, but from below, near the 
feet, the penalty for rending them from above being 
flagcilation (Semag, Lawin, 61-62). He couid not 
permit his hair to be disheveled, nor could he cut it 
(* Yad,” l.c. v. 6). He had one house attached to the 

Temple (Mid. 71b), and another in the 

Re- city of Jerusalem. His honor required 
strictions. that he should spend most of his tinc 
in the Sanctuary (* Yad,” Le. v. 7). 

The high priest was subject to the jurisdiction of 
the courts, but if accused of a crime entailing capital 
punishment he was tried by the Great Sanhedrin; he 
could, however, rcfuse to give testimony (Sanh, 18). 

The high priest must be married; to guard against 
contingencies it was proposed to hold a second wife 
in readiness immediately before the Day of Atone- 
ment (Yoma i. 1); but polygamy on his part was not 
encouraged (Ya = “one wife”; Yoma 13a; “ Yad,” 
Le. v. 10). He could give the " halizah,” and it 
could be given to his widow, as she also was sub- 
ject to the DEVIRATE; his divorced wife could marry 
again (/.c.; Sanh. 18). When entering the Temple 
(* Hekal ") he was supported to the curtain by three 
men (Tamid 67a; this may perhaps have reference 
to his entering the Holy of Holies; but see “Yad,” 
Lc. v.11, and the Mishneh Kesef ad loc.). He could 
take part in the service whenever he desired (* Yad,” 
Lc. V. 19; Yoma i. 2; Tamid 67b; sec Rashi «d ¢oc.). 
On the Day of Atonement he wore white gar- 
ments only, while on other occasions he wore his 
golden vestments (Yoma 60a; comp. 68b, 3 1223). 
The seven days preceding the Day of Atonement 
were devoted to preparing for his high function. 


High Priest 
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precautions being taken to prevent any accident 
that might render him Levitically impure (Yoma i. 
1 et seq.). The ceremonial for that day is described 


in detail in Mishnah Yoma (see also Haneberg.. 


“Die Religiósen Alterthümer der Bibel," pp. 659- 
611, Munich, 1869). For other regulations concern- 
ing the high priest see “Yad,” Biat ha-Mikdash, ii. 
1, 8; for details in regard to the vestments see 
“Yad,” Kele ha-Mikdash, viii. 2-4, 5 (in reference 
to soiled vestments: the white could be worn only 
once); £c. vii. 1 (“ziz”), vii. 3 (“me‘il”), vii. 6 
(*hoshen"), vii. 9 (ephod), ix. 1 (order of investi- 
ture). 

List or Hic PRIESTS. 
4. Abishua 
5. Bukki 
6. Uzzi (I Chron. vi. 3-5! 


i. Aaron 
2. Eleazar 
3. Phinehas 


With Eli the high-priesthood passes from the line 
of Eleazar to that of Ithamar: 


Olt Testement. 


Josephus. 


Eli 

Ahitub 

Ahiah 

Ahimelech 

Abiathar (* Ant." v. 11. ED 


7. Eli 

8. Ahitub (I Chron. ix. 11) 
9. Ahiah (I Sam. xiv. 3) 

0. Ahimelech (I Sam. xxl. 1) 
1. Abiathar (I Sam. xxxiii. 6) 


FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY. 
(With Zadok the line of Eleazar reappears.) 


Old Testament. | Josephus. | Seder “Olam 
| Zula. 

12. Zadok (I Kings ii. 35) Zadok Zadok 
18. Ahimaaz (1I Sam. XY. 36) Ahimaaz Ahima:z 
14. Azariah (I Kings iv. 2) Agariab Azariah 
JO. uwexa ee eee uia a oe de d Joran Joash 
16. Jehoiarib (I Chron. ix. 10) Jesus Joarib 
IT. E sad equa xd sees. ]Axiomar {Jehoshaphat 
18. Jehoiada (II Kings Xl. 4) — jJ. ....| Jojada 
18. aanne sunt aU ec rec ee Phideas Pedaiah 
Dc Lans docile ote Daehn’ Tr Sudeas Zedekiah 
21. Azariah II. (II Chron. xxvi. 17) |Joel Joel 
D MMC LE Jotham Jotham 
23. Urijah (1I Kings xvi. 10) Uriah Uriah 
24. Azariah 1H. (II Chron. xxxi. 10)| Nerian Neriah 
d er ee ene eee ee er Odeas Hosbhaiah 
28. Shallum (I Chron. vi. 13) Shallum Shalluin 
.9T. Hilkiah (II Kings xxii. 4) Hilkiah Hilkiah 
28. Azariah IV. (1 Chron. vi. 13) Azariah 
29. Seraiah (II Kings XXV. 18) Sareas Zeraiah 
3) Jehozadak (1 Chron. vi. 14) Josedek Jehozadak 


FROM THE CAPTIVITY TO HEROD. 
Old Testament. | Josephus. 


. Jeshua (Hag. i. 1) Jesus C* Ant." xi. 3, 8 10) 


ƏL 

32. Jojakim (Neb, xii. 10) Joiakim (^ B. J.” xi. 5, 8 1) 
23. Eliashib (Neh. iii. 1) Eliashib (© B. J.” xi. 5, 89) 
21. Jojada (Neh. xii. 10. 22 Judas ( Ant." xi. 7. $ I) 
35. Johanan (Neh. xii. 22) Joannes (7 Ant." xi. 7, $ 1) 


Jaddus (* Ant." xi. 7, £2 


37 
36. Jaddua (Neh. xii. £2) | Xi $82) 
9 Onias I. (^ Ant." xii. 2, $ 5) 


Apocryphed. Josephus (C^ Antiquities”). 


38. Simon I. (Ecclus. [Sirach] | Simon the J ust (xii. 2, 8 5) 


Dy. x. oie vdute i ds A E Rhe di d Eleazar (xii. 2, 8 5) 
Jay errient aa ed cr oed ele ae Manasseh (xii. 4, 8 1) 
TI osieczaGudMam isa soe | Onias H. (xii. 4. 8 1) 
(ae ee er map Simon I. (xii. 4, $ 10) 


43. Onias (I Mace. xii. 1) Onias HI. (xii. 4, $ 10) 
44, Jason (II Mace. iv. T) Jesus (xii. 5, 8 1) 
45. Menelaus (II Maec. iv. 20 | Onias, called Menelaus (xii. 5.3 1) 
46. Aleimus (1 Mace. vii. 5) Alcimus (xii. 9, $ 7) 
1. Jonathan (I Maec. ix. 28) | Jonathan (xiii. 2, $3; 
48. Simon (the Prince) (I Mace. | Simon (xiii. 6, $ 1) 


xiv. 46) 
49. John (1 Macc. xvi. 23) John H yreanus (xiii. 8. § 1) 
| MUN Pra cH d da arad etate Aristobulus I. (xiii. 9, $ 1) 
BY. cmon es pe peccet aes Alexander Jannzeus (xiii. 12, 21) 
Foc ce ad dented igi da aa eas Hyrcanus H. (xiii. 16, 5 2) 
Dv cece madsen HOT TT Aristobulus II. (xv. 1, 8 2) 
Odo s fiera n cetus rp e OR iS Hyrcanus Il. (restored) (xiv. 4 
Ba cd? vie aed peat aa ees Antigone (xiv. 14, 8 3) 
Dis Cio udo velo Su RR Ud As XR Hananeel (xv. 2, 8 4) 


aa hi sme HAs nie a Tene oe aE 
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FROM HEROD TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 
Josephus (** Antiquities ”). 


. (Under Herod.) 
56. Hananeel s 
57. Aristobulus III. (xv. 3, 88 1, 3) 
(Hananeel reappointed ; xv. 3, 8 3) 
58. Jesus, son of Phabet (xv. 9, 8 3) 
59. Simon, son of Boethus (perhaps Boethus himself; xy. 9, $3: 
xvii. 4, 8 2) 
60. Mattathias, son of Theophilus (xvii. 6, 8 4) 
Joseph, son of Ellem (one day; xvii. 6, 8 4; see Grütz in 
* Monatssehrift," 1881, pp. 51 et seq.) 
61. Joazar, son of Boethus (xvii. 6, 8 4) 


(Under Archelaus.) 


62, Eleazar, son of Boethus (xvii. 18, 8 1) 
63. Jesus, son of Sie (Ste; xvii. 13, $ 1) 
(Joazar reappointed; xviii. 1, 8 1; 2, 8 1) 


that the office was known to existand was sanctioned 
in the days of the composition of Deuteronomy (but 
see Steuernagel ad loc.). Yet this very 
Only juxtaposition of judge and priest sug. 
Knownto gests quite a different conception of 
Priestly the oflice than that prevailing in P 
Code. and detailed above. Furthermore, in 
Ezekiel's ideal reconstitution (Ezek, 
x].-xlviii.), though much attention is given to the 
status of the priests, the high priest is consistently 
ignored. Perhaps $135 (“the” priest), referring to 
the person entrusted with the purification of the 
Sanctuary on the two days annuall y set apart for this 
purpose (Ezek, xlv. 19 e£ seg.), designates the high 
priest; butitis significant that the special title is 
omitted and that no further particulars are given. 
The historica! and prophetical books lend proba- 
bility to the theory, based on the facts above, that 
in pre-exilic days the office had not the prominence 
P ascribed to it. Jehoiada (II Kings xi 10), 
Urijah (2. xvi. 10), and Hilkiah (čb. xxii. 14) are 
each referred to by “ha-kohen,” though “ha-koben 
ha-gadol" is also used, while “kohen ha-rosh" oc- 
curs in connection with Seraiah. Many have con- 
tended that this enlarged title is to be considered a 
later amplification of the simple inan. a view largely 
resting on II Sam. xv. 27 (“Zadok ha-kohen "7. The 
title mwy 115 (“the second priest”; Jer. lii. 24; II. 
Kings xxv. 18), however, proves the recognition of 
a chief priest. Yet this chief priest in pre-exilic 
times must have been regarded in quite'à different 
light from that presupposed in P. Under David 
and Solomon there were two priests, Abiathar and 
Zadok, who simultaneously bore the title *ha- 
kohen ” (II Sam. viii. 17, xix. 19; I Kings i. 7, iv. 4). 


Zadok is represented as officiating both at Gibeon 
(I Chron. xvi. 89) and at Jerusalem (II Sam. xv. 24 


et seg.). The fact that Solomon deposed Abiathar 
and put Zadok in his place has been invoked to re- 
move these difficulties; but the fact that a king 
could control the office is proof that it was of a 
character other than that assumed in P, If thecon- 
clusion is warranted that every shrine had its own 
chief priest (Eli at Shiloh; Ahimelech in Nob) be- 
fore the complete centralization of the cult at Jeru. 
salem, the restriction of the number of high priests 
to one is out of the question (see Hren PLACE). 
After the Exile, Joshua appears vested with such 
prominence as P ascribes to the high priest (Zech. 
iii; Hag. vi 18). In Ezra and Nehemiah, again, 
but little consideration is shown for the high priest. 
The postexilic high priests traced their pedigree 
back to Zadok, appointed as chief 
Post-Exilic priest at Jerusalem by. Solomon (i 
Conditions. Kings ii. 85), and Zadok was held to 
be a descendant of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron (II Chron. v. 34). Immediately after the re- 
turn from the Captivity, as is clearly to be inferred 


(Under Quirinius.) 
64. Ananus, son of Seth (xviii. 2, $2; Luke iii. 2) 


(Under Valorius Gratus.) 


65. Isinael, son of Phabi (xviii. 2, 8 2) 

66. Eleazar, son of Ananus (xviii. 2, 8 2) 

67. Simon, son of Camithus (xviii. 2, 8 2) 

68. Joseph (called '' Caiaphas " (xviii. 2, 82; 4, § 3; Matt. xxvi. 
8, 51) 

(Under Vitellius.) 

69. Jonathan, son of Ananus (xviii.4,$93; "B. J." ii. 12, 88 5-6; 
13, 8 3) 

10. Theophilus, son of Ananus (xviii. 5, 8 3) 


(Under Agrippa.) 
11. Simon, or Cantheras, son of Boethus (xix. 6, 82: see Grütz, 
" Gesch." 4th ed., iii. 789-746) 
72. Mattathias, son of Ananus (xix. 6, 8 1) 
73. Elioneus, son of Cantheras (xix. 8, 81; Parah iii, 5) 


(Under Herod of Chalcis.) 


*4. Joseph, son of Cainus (xx. 1, § 3) 
[Perhaps Ishmael (iii. 15, 8 13) should be placed here.] 
75. Ananias, son of Nebedeus (xx. 5, 82; Derenbourg. ‘* Hist." 
E restored; xx. S, § 5) 
(Under Agrippa II.) 

76. Ishmael, son of Fabi (xx. 8, $8 8,11: Parah iii. 5; Sotah ix. 
5; Derenbourg, " Hist." pp. 232-935) 

71. Joseph Cabi, son of Simon (xx. 8, 8 11) 

18. Ananus, son of Ananus (xx. 9, § 1) 

19. Jesus, son of Damneus (xx. 9, $1; "B. J.” vi. 2, 82) 

80. Jesus, son of Gamaliel (xx. 9, 88 4,7; Yeb. vi.4; an instance 
in whieh à priest betrothed to a widow before his eleva- 
tion was permitted to marry her afterward : Derenbourg, 
** Hist." p. 248) 

81. Mattathias, son of Theophilus (xx. 9, 87; “B. J." vi. 2,83; 
Gratz, in “ Monatsschrift,” 1881, pp. 62-64 ; idem, ** Gesch." 
4th ed., iii. 750 et seq.) 

82. Phinehas, son of Samuel, appointed by the people during 
the war (xx. 10, $81; “B. J.” iv. 3, § 8; see Derenbourg, 
“ Hist." p. 269) 

[A man altogether unworthy.] 


Josephus enumerates only fifty-two pontificates 


under the Second Temple, omitting the second ap- 
pointments of Hyrcanus Il., Hananeel, and Joazar. 


— Critical View: The foregoing regulations con- 
cerning the office, title, and prerogatives of the high 
priest are given in P (Priestly Code) and the “ Holi- 
ness Code” combined with it; the other Penta- from Zechariah and Haggai, political authority was 
teuchal sources do not mention a dignitary of this or- | not vested in the high priest. Political (Messianic) 
der. The only seeming exception is the reference to | sovereignty was represented by, or attributed to, 4 
Eleazar as the successor of Aaron “ the priest" (Josh. | member of the royal house, while religious affairs 
Xxiv. 83; comp. Deut. x. 6). Deuteronomy (xvii. 8 | were reserved to the high-priesthood, represented in 
et seq.) speaks of “the” priest ( [12n) as entrusted | the Book of Zechariah by Joshua. Butin the course 
with judgment, and as possessing a rank equal to | of time, as the Messianic hope, or even the hope of 
that of the judge. This has been taken to indicate autonomy under foreign (Persian, Greek, Egyptian, 
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or Syrian) suzerainty, became weaker, the high 
priest grew to be more and more also the polit- 
‘cal chief of the congregation, as much, perhaps, 
through the consideration shown him by the suzerain 
powers and their viceroys as through the effect of 
the increasingly thorough acceptance of the Levit- 
ical code by pious Judeans. In this connection the 
report (I Macc. vii. 14) that the rigorists received 
Alcimus, the high priest, with confidence because 
he was “a priest of the seed of Aaron” is significant. 
The author of the Book of Daniel regards the period 
from 536 to 171 B.C. (Joshua to Jason) as inaugurated 
by the first, and closed by the last, “anointed”; that 
is, Jason, deposed in 171, was for the writer in Daniel 
the last of the line of legitimate high priests. 
Ecclus. (Sirach) 1. is another evidence of the great 
reverence in which the high priest was held. The 
assumption of the princely authority by the Macca- 
bean high priests (the HASMONEANS) 
was merely the final link in this devel- 
opment, which, beginning with the 
death of Zerubbabel, was to combine 
the two ideals, the politico-Messianic and the religio- 
Levitical, in one office. But after the brief heyday 
of national independence had come to an inglorious 
close, the high-priesthood changed again in charac- 
ter, inso far as it ceased to be a hereditary and a 
life office. High priests were appointed and re- 
moved with great frequency (seeabove). This may 
account for the otherwise strange use of the title in 
the plural (apyepei¢) in the New Testament and in 
Josephus (* Vita,” § 38; “B. J.” ii. 12, § 6; iv. 8, 88 
7,9; iv. 4, 88). The deposed high priests seem to 
have retained the title, and to have continued to ex- 
ercise certain functions; the ministration on the Day 


of Atonement, however, may have been reserved for 
the actual incumbent. This, however, is not clear; 


Hor. iii. 1-4 mentions as distinctive the exclusive 
sacrifice of a bull by the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement and the tenth of the ephah (that is, the 
twelve “hallot”; comp. Meg. i. 9; Mace, ii. 6). But 
even in the latest periods the office was restricted. to 
a few families of great distinction (probably the 
bene kohanim gedolim; Ket. xiii. 1-2; Oh. xvii. 5; 
comp. Josephus, “B. J.” vi. 2, § 2; see Schiirer, 
“Gesch.” 8d ed., ii. 222). 

The high priest was the presiding officer of the 
SANHEDRIN. This view conflicts with the later 
Jewish tradition according to which the Pharisaic 

tannaim (the ZuGeim) at the head of 
Connection the academies presided over the great 
with Sanhedrin also (Hag. ii. 2). However, 
Sanhedrin. a careful reading of the sources 
.(“ Ant.” xx. 10; “Contra Ap.” ii., § 29; 
comp. “Ant.” iv. 8, § 14; xiv. 9, $5 3-5 [Hyrcanus 
IL as president]; xx. 9, § 1 [Ananus]), as well 
as the fact that in the post-Maccabean period the 
high priest was looked upon as exercising in all 
things, political, legal, and sacerdotal, the supreme 
authority, shows it to be almost certain that the 
presidency of the Sanhedrin was vested in the high 
priest (see Isidore Loeb in “R. E. J.? 1889, xix. 188- 
201; Jelski, *Die Innere Einrichtung des Grossen 
Synhedrions," pp. 22-28, according to whom the 
“nasi” was the high priest, while the “ab bet din” 
was & Pharisaic tanna). 


Political 
Aspects. 
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Lesétre, in Vigouroux, Dict. de la, Bible, Paris, 1908; Buhl,in 
Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eincye.; Baudissin, Gesch. des A. T. 
Priestertums, 1889. 

E. G. H. 


HILARY, THE BISHOP. See ARLEs. 


HILBERG, ISIDOR: Austrian philologist; 
born May 28, 1852, at Byelaya Tzerkov, Ukraine, 
Russia. In 1856 he went with his parents to Vienna, 
where he received hisearly education. Subsequently 
he studied classical philology at the University of 
Vienna under Vahlen, Gomperz, Hoffmann, and 
Hartel (Ph.D. 1874). In 1818 he studied for half a 
year in Italy, and became privat-docent in classical 
philology at the University of Vienna in 1877. In 
1879 he was appointed assistant professor at Prague 
University, and in 1882 professor at the University 
of Czernowitz, of which he was " Rector Magnit- 
cus” in 1898. 

Hilberg has published the following works: 
“ Busthatii Macrembolite Protonobilissimi de Hys- 
mines et Hysminie Amoribus Libri xi." Vienna, 
1876; “Epistula Critica ad Joannem Vahlenum de 
Nonnullis Scriptorum Grecorum et Romanorum 
Locis Emendandis Explicandisve," db. 1877; “ Das 
Gesetz der Trochüischen Wortformen im Dacty- 
lischen Hexameter und Pentameter der Griechen 
vom 7. Jahrh. v. Chr. bis zum Untergang der Grie- 
chischen Poesie," ib. 1878; “Das Princip der Silben- 
wügung und die Daraus Entspringenden Gesetze 
der Endsilben in der Griechischen Poesie," 23. 1879; 
“Die Gesetze der Wortstellung im Pentameter des 
Ovid," Leipsic, 1894; "Philologie und Naturwis- 
senschaft” (his discourse when appointed rector, 
Czernowitz, 1898). 

S. S. FRA. 


HILDESHEIM : Townin the Prussian province 
of Hanover. At what time Jews were first admitted 


to this old episcopal city is uncertain. In a docu- 
ment of Jan. 7, 1847, mention is made of the taxes 
to be paid by the Jews. The bishops of Hildesheim 
exercised the right to receive Jews under their pro- 
tection (“jus recipiendi Judæos "), while the town 
council also claimed this privilege, and exercised it 
for many centuries. Memor-books mention Hildes- 
heim among the martyr cities at the time of the 
Black Death (1349); but Jews again settled in the 
town assoonas1851. On Jan. 6 of that year Bishop 
Henry III. granted them a burial-ground; and by a 
grant of Bishop John H. (Nov. 30, 1405) this plot 
was enlarged.: Inthe “Judenstrasse ” (which is first 
mentioned in official documents in 1881) the Jews 
were in 1385 permitted to have a synagogue (“ Jo- 
denschole”); this was built on property belonging 
to the town, for which they had to pay an annual 
rent of 4marks. The Jews and Jewesses paid to 
the town council a total annual rent of 53 marks 
for their dwellings (one ferding each; the Jew 
Keneka, however, had to pay 2 ferdings). 

On July 27, 1428, Bishop Magnus pledged the 
Jews in the townand bishopric of Hildesheim to the 
council as security for a loan of 600 Rhenish gulden: 
and the same prelate granted themon Aug. 26, 1439. 
a privilege of protection, which in 1441 received the 
sanction of the council. The council also signed an 
agreement with the Jews regarding their admission, 
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government, and right to leave the town, whereby 
the original number of families was put at 12, 
exclusive of the “Sangmeister” (haz- 

Pledged  zan)and* Schulklopfer" (sexton); the 
by Bishop Jews paida yearly tax of 60 Rhenish 
to gulden to the town, apart from the 


the Town rent for synagogue and dwellings. 
Council. Their internal affairs were adminis- 


tered by four sworn councilors. After 
the council had admitted ( Aug. 9, 1450) some Jewish 
families into the town for six years, all Jews were, in 
1457, exiled from the diocese. Some of them found an 
asylum in Brunswick. Theadministrator of the bish- 
opric, Bernhard, bound himself, according to a docu- 
ment dated March 29, 1457, not to tolerate in the 
future any Jews in the see of Hildesheim. The syna- 
gogue was torn down; the emperor confiscated the 
valuables belonging to it; and the territory of the 
cemetery, where also Jews of other places had buried 
their dead, was assi ened, with its tombstones, to the 
provost of the cathedra!, Ekkehard von Hahnensee, 
as a site for St. Ann's Church and the hospital of the 
same name in the “ Neustadt” of Hildesheim. 

It was more than sixty years later when, at the 
time of the chapter feud in 1520 under Bishop 
John IV., a Jew called “der grosse Michel” was 
admitted to the city on account of his skill asa war- 
rior, He was soon joined by other Jews, as, for 
instance, one Leifmann, who instructed the clergy 
in the Hebrew language. Leifmann was even al- 
lowed to remain when, in 1542, the other Jews were 
exiled once again. Elector Ernst II. of Cologne, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, who had his Jewish physi- 
cian, Medicus Herz (of Hamm), admitted into the 
city, promised (Nov, 29, 1885) protection to the 
Jews; and the council also afforded them protection 
(1987). Only a decade later, however (1595), they 
were again driven out of the city, owing to Nathan 
Schay and Marcus having, after the death of their 
wives, married the latters? sisters, which example 
was followed by a Christian physician, whereupon 
the head pastor (* Hauptpastor"), Hesshusius, de- 
chred the marriages incestuous, 

The exiled Jews instituted proceedings against 
the council before the supreme court of the empire 

as well as before the imperial court in 

Appeal to Prague. A decision was rendered in 
Imperial their favor; and the council, through 
Council. the intervention of the electoral gov- 
ernment, on March 4, 1601, came to an 

agreement with the Jews whereby the latter were 
permitted to return to the city on the following day. 

Eight years later, when they were accused of 
being the cause of the plague, they were again 
forced to leave the city ; they were, however, soon 
readmitted. Previous to this (1607) the council had 
given three houses to Nathan Schay and his family 
in recognition of his valuable financial Services to 
the city. In a building in the rear of this property 
à synagogue was established, the continuance of 
which was permitted by the council in 1615 in con- 
sideration of a large money payment. A new cem- 
etery also was allowed the Jews by the provost, in 
the neighborhood of their former burial-ground. Jn 
1650 this was replaced by another cemetery, which 
was enlarged in 1741. 
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During the Thirty Years’ war the Jews of Hil- 
desheim were heavily taxed. Thus in 1691 they 
were required to pay to the lords 150 gulden, and in 
1622 as much as 250 to 400 gulden, a month; and 
they were threatened with expulsion if they re- 
fused. On account of these large payments the few 
Jews—10 in the city, and 4 in the neighboring vil. 
lage of Moritzberg— were so impoverished that thoir 
combined belongings in 1634 did not amount to 
2,000 thalers. 

In 1660 protection was withdrawn from the Jews 
(with the exception of the heirs of Nathan Schay 
and Herz Israel), and it was not again granted to 
them until they had bound themselves to pay $00 
thalers. On Aug. 9 of the same year the council 
issued a * Juden-Geleits-Brief," to which on Oct, 24, 
1662, was added a letter of protection from the 
bishop, Elector Maximilian Henry of Bavaria. In 
the same vear, 1662, a new constitution was adopted, 
Which remained in force for more than 150 years 


thereafter. Six years later (19 Elul, 
New 0438 = 1668) pious men joined in the 
Statutes. establishment of a benevolent soci. 


ety (“hebra kaddisha shel gemilut 
hasadim ”) in Hildesheim, which society is still in 
existence, 

In the eighteenth century from 40 to 60 families 
were offered protection in the city, During the 
Seven Years’ war the Jews of Hildesheim were not 
freed from the burden of heavy contributions and 
numerous taxations. In 1758 they had to pay a 
per capita tax and to supply beds, Sheets, ete. 
After the cessation of the prince-bisho] 's secular 
power the Jews of the diocese of Hildesheim were 
for four years (1802-06) subject to Prussian rule; 
but under Westphalian government (1806-15) they 
enjoyed full liberty and equality with the other in- 
habitants. In the canton of Hildesheim there were, 
in 1812, seventy-seven Jewish families, all ^f whom 
lived in the city. At that time a Jewish elemen tary 
public school was founded with the cooperation of 
the consistory in Cassel; it still exists. 

After Hildesheim had become incorporated with 
the kingdom of Hanover tho Jews were again 

obliged to pay for protection, until at 

Emancipa- last an end was put to this system by 

tion. the law of Sept. 80, 1842. On Nov. 

9, 1849, the consecration of a new 

synagogue took place. At present 600 Jews live 

in Hildesheim (which since 1866 has belonged to the 

kingdom of Prussia) The community has a large 

number of -benevolent societies and institutions, 

among which are several tunded by the banker 

August M. Dux (d. Dec. 90, 1902), for many years 
one of the honorary officers of the community. 

Of the rabbis (district rabbis) who officiated in 
Hildesheim may be mentioned: 

Simon Günzburg. 

Samuel Hameln (d. 1687). 

Mordecai b. Mattithiah ha-Kohen (à. 1684). 

Eliakim Götz (author of the responsa "Eben ha-Shoham” 
and " Sefer Rappeduni be-Tappuhim 7’), 

Hayyim b. Ozer (editor of “Zon Kodashim ": d. in Manm 
heim 1729). 

Zebi Hirsch b. Isanc Oppenheimer (d. 1758). 

Zehi Hirsch b. Abigdor (d, 1766). 


Abraham b. Moses Chelma ha-Levi (d. 1785). 
Zebi Hirsch b. Solomon Zalman (Neufeld). 
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Menahem Mendel Steinhart (afterward member of the consis- 
tory; d. in Paderborn; author of the responsa “ Dibre Mena- 
nem” and of *' Dibre Iggeret ”). 

Móschel Elkan (d. 1822). 

Aaron Wolfssohn (d. 1880). 

L. Bodenheimer, chief rabbi of Krefeld (d. 1867). 

M. Landsberg (d. May 20, 1870). 

J. Guttmann (since 1892 rabbi of the community in Breslau). 

Since Nov. 4, 1892, Dr. A. Lewinsky has been the district rabbi 
of Hildesheim. 


Of well-known men who were born in Hildesheim 


may be mentioned: Ludwig Schulmann, editor and 
author (deceased); Moritz Güdemann (chief rabbiin 
Vienna); Dr. Wolfssohn (formerly rabbiin Stargard, 
Pomerania; now living in Berlin as rabbi emeritus); 
Max Landsberg, rabbi in Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Professor Landsberg, of the Polytechnicum in Darm- 
stadt. 
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1863: Wachsmuth, Die Zustdnd ; in Hildesheim Gegen Ende 
Seiner Selbstündigkeit, in Zeitschrift für Deutsche Cultur- 
gesch. 1857, pp. 3-4; idem, Gesch. von Hildesheim ; Doeb- 
ner, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim, vols. i.-vlii., 
passim; idem, Studien zur Hildesheim ischen Gesch. 1902, 
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Ende des 14. und in der Ersten Hälfte dcs 15. Jahrh. pp. 
51, 71, 123, 140, Leipsic, 1901; Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 18, 
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Wi: Verhandlungen Wegen Annahme Newer Schutz- 
briefe Zwischzn der F.onigtichen Pyovinzial- Regierung zu 
Hannover und den Iraclitischen, Einwohnern zu Hildes- 
heim, 1817, 1818; Lewinsky, Der Hildesheimer Rabbiner 
Samuel Hameln, in Kaufmann Gedenkbuch§ idem, Di. 
Kinder des Hildesheimer Rabbiners Sam. Hameln, in Mo- 
matssehrift, 1900, pp. 250, 366 : 1901, pp. 179 et seq. Ein Akten- 
stück zur Gesch. der Juden in Hildesheim aus dem Anfange 
des 18. Jahrhunderts, ib. 1902, p. 170; 1903, p. 80 (from the 
Hildesheim city archives); idem, in ziUg. Zeit. des Jud. 1900, 
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HILDESHEIMER, ISRAEL (AZRIEL): 
German rabbi, and leader of Orthodox Judaism ; born 
at Halberstadt May 20, 1820; died at Berlin July 22, 
1899; son of R. Lób Glee Tlildesheimer. Heattended 
ihe *Hasharat-Zewi" school in Halberstadt, and, 
after reaching the age of seventeen, the Talmudic 
school of Rabbi Ettlinger in Altona. The hakam 
Isaac Bernays was one of his teachers and his model 
as a preacher. While studying rabbinics Hildes- 
heimer was also devoting much attention to clas- 
sical languages. In 1840 he returned to Halberstadt, 
took his diploma at the Dom gymnasium, and 
entered the University of Berlin. There he studied 
Oriental languages and mathematics, continued his 
Talmudic studies, and became a disciple of the domi- 
nant Hegelian school. In 1842 he went to Halle and 
continued his studies under Gesenius and Roedi- 
ger (Ph.D. 1844, his dissertation being “ Ueber die 
Rechte Art der Bibelinterpretation ". Hildesheimer 
then returned to Halberstadt, and married Henrietta 
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Hirsch, sister of Joseph Hirsch, head of the firm of 
Aron Hirsch & Sohn of Halberstadt. 

In 1851 he was called to the rabbinate of Eisen- 
stadt (=Kis-Marton), Hungary. His first notable act 
there was to found a parochial school, in which cor- 
rect German was used, and in which German prin- 
ciples of pedagogy were adopted, in teaching Jewish 
as wellas secular subjects. Hildesheimer next estab- 
lished a rabbinical school, which within a few years 

attracted a large number of pupils. 

Rabbi in The introduction into the school of 
Eisenstadt. German methods of instruction and of 
secular branches of learning was re- 

sented by the Orthodox party in Eisenstadt, a resent- 
ment which Hildes- 
heimer’s liberal tenden- 
cies and sympathy with 
modern culture soon 
changed to positive an- 
tipathy. This feeling 
became so strong that 
the rabbinical school was 
denounced before the 
representatives of the 


burg, the result being 
that the government 
ordered the school closed 
within twenty-four 
hours and the pupils 
removed from the city. 
Soon afterward, however 
(1858), Hildesheimer suc- 
ceeded in obtaining state recognition for his rab- 
binical school. 

In addition to the philanthropic activities con- 
nected with his own congregation, Hildesheimer 
took special interest in the welfare of the Jews of 
Palestine, In 1860, when the missionary society of 
Palestine provided seventy free dwellings for home- 
less Jews, Hildesheimer himself built houses in Jeru- 
salem for the free use of pilgrims and of the poor. 
These houses are still in the possession of the Hildes- 
heimer family. About this time, Akiba Joseph, 
the leader of the Hasidim, placed him under a bàn 
as not truly a sincere Jew (“emessdiger Jüd Uys 
Hildesheimer, however, seems to have cared little 
for the ban. At the Hungarian Jewish Congress of 
Dec. 14, 1868, he at first endeavored to associate 
himself with the old Orthodox party; but the im- 
possibility of such a union soon becoming evident, 
he formed his followers, thirty-five in number, into 
a separate group, which may be called the * Cul- 
tured Orthodox” group. In the Hungarian Jewish 
Congress held at Budapest in 1869 he defined 
this party as representing a “faithful adherence 
to traditional teachings combined with an effective 
effort to keep in touch with the spirit of progress 
(* Ha-Maggid," 1869, xiii., No. 20). 

In Berlin at that time the Orthodox minority, 
constituting about 200 families, dissatisfied with the 
appointment of Abraham Geiger, were in search of 
a rabbi of standing who would more nearly repre- 
sent them. Their choice fell upon Hildesheimer, 
who went to Berlin in 1969 as rabbi and director 


Israel Hildesheimer. 


| of the bet ha-midrash. There also he soon estab- 
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lished a religious school and a rabbinical seminary 
for Orthodox Judaism, which thirty former pupils 
of his at once entered. Thus he be- 
came the real intellectual founder 
and leader of the community ‘Adat 
Yisrael. Hildesheimer, aided by Ma- 
yer Lehmann, the editor of “Israelit,” in Mayence, 
exerted his whole energy in the fight against Re- 
form. As early as 1847 he had energetically op- 
posed, as the representative of the communities in 
the Magdeburg district, the Reform attempts of 
Ludwig Philippson; in 1861 he took his stand 
against Abraham Geiger by criticizing the latter’s 
pamphlet, * Notwendigkeit und Mass einer Reform 
des Jüdischen Gottesdienstes ” (Mayence, 1861). In 
an address delivered at his rabbinical seminary and 
defining his own position he said: “Unconditional 
agreement with the culture of the present day ; har- 
mony between Judaism and science; but also uncon- 
ditional steadfastness in the faith and traditions of 
Judaism: these constitute the program of the New 
Community, the standard round which gather the 
Israelites of Berlin who are faithful to the Law." 

This firm conviction that traditional Judaism need 
have no fear of the light of European culture deter- 
mined his attitude and his activity in Hungary and 
Germany from the start, and gave him the strength 
of a man with a definite aim. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Hildesheimer, who would listen to no 
compromise, was destined only to widen the gap be- 
tween the Reform and the Orthodox Jews of Ger- 
many. i 

In 1876 Hildesheimer celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ministry; on the celebration of 
his seventieth birthday, in 1890, his friends and 
pupils published a literary “Jubelschrift” (Berlin, 
1890). Among his writings are the following: “ Ma- 
terialien zur Beurthcilung der Septuaginta," in 
“Orient, Lit." 1848, Nos. 30 et seq. ; “Die IEpitaphien 
der Grabsteine auf dem Hiesigen [of Halberstadt] 
Jüdischen Friedhofe," 1846; “ Verwaltung der Jü- 
dischen Gemeinde Halberstadt," 1849; * Offener Brief 
an den Redakteur des Ben Chanamja," Vienna, 
1958; " Minhah Tehorah," Presburg, 1860; “Hala- 
khot Gedoloth nach der Handschrift der V aticana,” 
Berlin, 1888. He also contributed articles to the 
“Jüdische Presse.” to “Ha-Lebanon” (ii. 12, 28 
el seg.), to * He-Haluz" (xiii. 108), to “Archives 
Israélites ” (li. 906), etc. 

Hildesheimer was simple in his habits and fear- 
less; he had an unusual capacity for work; and his 
great Talmudie learning was joined to practical 
administrative ability. Financially independent, 
he never accepted remuneration for his rabbinical 
activity. In the service of the poor and needy in 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and even in Abyssinia 
and Persia, no labor was too great and no journey 
too long for him, so that he came to be known as 
the “international sehnorrer.? 

His son, Hirsch Hildesheimer, professor at 
the rabbinical seminary and editor of the “Jüdische 
Presse," is the author of * Beitrüge zur Geographic 
Palüstinas ” (1886), 
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ha-Shanah, i. 294; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1899, p. 279. 

S. M. Sc. 


HILDESHEIMER, SAMUEL BEN Jo. 
SEPH: Rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main (1618-99). 
He reorganized the Jewish congregation, whose ad- 
ministration, in consequence of the Ferrario agi- 
tation, was disrupted. Upon his proposition seven 
representatives, chosen from among the new mem. 
bers, and known as ihe * Aussengemeinde,? were 
added to the old board of ten; four of these seven 
were to act, during two months of each year, as col- 
lectors and as presidents of the synagogue. Hildes- 
heimer also regulated the functions of the day- 
yanim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, ii. 19-94. 
D. S. MAN. 


HILFA. See HALAFTA. 


HILKIAH (mpbn, wrpon-— my portion is 
Yuwu”); 1, High priest in the reign of Josiah (II 
Kings xxii. 4 et seg.). It is probable that he was the 
Hilkiah ben Shallum who figures in the genealogy 
of high priests in I Chron. v. 89 (A. V. vi. 13), and 
that he was, consequently, father of Azariah and 
great-grandfather of Ezra the Scribe (2b. ; Ezra vii. 1). 
Kimhi and Abravanel (to Jer. i. 1), however, give 
his father’s name as “Shaphan,” 

Josiah commissioned Hilkiah to superintend the 
repairs of the-Temple; and it was when the latter 
took the silver from the Temple treasury that he 
found the scroll of the Law (II Kings xxii. 4-8; II 
Chron. xxxiv. 9-14). Hilkiah gave the scroll to 
Shaphan the Scribe; the latter read it before the king, 
who, terrified by the divine warnings, sent Hilkiah 
with four other high officials to consult the proph- 
etess Huldah (II Chron. xxxiv. 20e£ seq.). The find- 
ing of the scroll was the cause of the great reforma- 
tion effected by King Josiah. 

The question as to the nature of the scroll and the 
cause of the impression it made on Josiah, which 
has evoked so much higher criticism, is answered in 
à very simple manner by the Jewish commentators 
Rashi, Kimhi, and many others. They say that 
when Ahaz burned the scrolls of the Law the 
priests of Yrrwn hid one copy in the Temple, and 
that Hilkiah found it while searching for the silver. 
The scroll happened to be open at the passage Deut. 
xxviii. 36; and it was this that terrified Josiah. 
Kennicott (* Heb. Text,” ii. 299) tries to infer from 
II Chron. xxxiv. 14 that Hilkiah found the original 
autograph copy of Moses. As to other opinions 
see JOSIAN. 

2. Father of Eliakim; the controller of Hezekiah’s 
palace, who served as ambassador from Hezekiah 
to Rab-shakeh (II Kings xviii. 18; Isa. xxii. 20). 

3. Father of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 1). According to 
Kimhi and Abravanel (see above), he was the same 
as No. 1. 

4, 5. Two Merarite Levites (I Chron. vi. 30 [À. 
V. 45], xxvi. 11). 

6. l'ather of Gemariah; one of the ambassadors 
that Zedckiah sent to Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxix. 8). 

7. A priest that returned from captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 6 [A. V. 7]). 
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8. A priest who stood at the right hand of Ezra 
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when the latter read the Law before the people (^. | 


viii. 4). 
E. C. M. SEL. 


HILLAH. See Mein. 


HILLEL: Doctor of the Law at Jerusalem in 
the time of King Herod; founder of the school called 
after him, and ancestor of the patriarchs who stood 
at the head of Palestinian J udaism till about the 
fifth century of the common cra. Hillel wasa Baby- 
lonian by birth and, according to a later tradition, 
belonged to the family of David (Lévi, in “R. E. J.” 
xxxi. 202-211, xxxiii. 143). Nothing definite, how- 
ever, is known concerning his origin, nor is he any- 
where called by his father's name, which may per- 
haps have been Gamaliel. When Josephus (* Vita," 
g 98) speaks of Hillel's great-grandson, Simeon ben 
Gamalicl I., as belonging to a very celebrated family 
(yévovç Jé cóóópa Aapmpov), he probably refers to the 
glory which the family owed to the activity of Hillel 
and Gamaliel I. Only 
Hillel’s brother Sheb- 
na (Sotah 21a) is men- 
tioned; he was a mer- 
chant, whereas Hillel 
devoted himself to 
study. InSifre, Deut. 
357 the periods of 
Hillel's life are made 
parallel to those in 
the life of Moses. 
Both were 120 years 
old; at the age of 
forty Hillel went to 
Palestine; forty years 
hespentinstudy ; and 
the last third of his 
life he passed as the 
spiritual head of Is- 
racl. Of thisartifici- 
ally constructed bio- 
graphical sketch this 
much may be true, 
that Hillel went to Je- 
rusalem in the prime 
of his manhood and 
attained a great age. 
His activity of forty years is perhaps historical; and 
since it began, according to a trustworthy tradition 
(Shab. 15a), one hundred years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, it must have covered the period 
30 n.c.-10 CLE. 

According to an old tannaitic tradition founded 
upon Hillel’s own words, Hillel went to Jerusalem 
with the intention of perfecting himself in the science 
of Biblical exposition and of tradition (Yer. Pes. 
38e; Tosef., Neg. i.; Sifra, Tazria’, ix.)) Shemaiah 
and Abtalion, the “great Scripture expositors " 
(* darshanim" ; Pes. 70b), became his teachers. The 
difficulties which Hillel had to overcome in order 
to be admitted to their school, and the hardships 
he suffered while pursuing his aim, are told in a 
touching passage (Yoma 85b), the ultimate purpose 
of which is to show that poverty can not be consid- 
ered as an obstacle to the study of the Law. Some 


Entrance to the Traditional Tomb of Hillel the Great. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popper.) 
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time after the death of Shemaiah and Abtalion, Hillel 
succeeded in settling a question concerning the sac- 
rificial ritual in a manner which showed at once 
hig superiority over the Bene Bathyra, who were at 
that time the heads of the college. On that occasion, 
it is narrated, they voluntarily resigned their position 
in favor of Hillel (Tosef., Pes. iv.; Pes. 66a; Yer. 
Pes. 33a). According to tradition, Hillel thereupon 
became head of the Sanhedrin with the title of “ Nasi” 
(prince); but this is hardly historical. All that can 
be said is that after the resignation of 

His the Bene Bathyra Hillel was recog- 


Position. nized as the highest authority among 
the Pharisees and the scribes of Jeru. 
salem. He was the head of the great school, at first 


associated with Menahem, a scholar mentioned in no 
other connection, afterward with Shammai, Hillel’s 
peer in the study of the Law (Hag. fi. 2; Gem. 
16b; Yer. Hag. 77d)  Hillel's only title was 4 Ha- 
Zaken" (the elder) a title given not to distinguish 
him from another of the same name, as some have 
held, but either to 
express his position 
among the leading 
scribes or to indicate 
his membership in the 
Sanhedrin. 

Whatever Hillel's 
position, his author- 
ity was sufficient to 
introduce those de- 
crees which were 
handed down in his 
name. The most fa- 
mous of his enact- 
ments was the Pros- 
BUL (p008025), an in- 
stitution which, in 
spite of the law con- 
cerning the year of 
jubilee (Deut. xv. 1 
et seq.) insured the 
repayment of loans 
(Sheb. x. 3) The 
motive for this in- 
stitution was the 
“amelioration of the 
world” (“tikkun ha- 
tolam”), če., of the social order (Git. iv. 9), be- 
cause it protected both the creditor against the loss 
of his property, and the needy against being refused 
the loan of money for fear of loss. A like tendency 
is found in another of Hillel’s institutions, having 
reference to the sale of houses (Lev. xxv. 90, ‘Ar. 
ix.) These two are the only institutions handed 
down in Hiliel's name, although the words which 
introduce the prosbul (Sheb. 20.) show that there were 
others. Hillel's judicialactivity may be inferred from 
the decision by which he confirmed the legitimacy 
of some Alexandrians whose origin was disputed, by 
interpreting the marriage document ( “ketubbah ”) of 
their mother in her favor (Tosef., Ket. iv 9; B. M. 
104a) Of other official acts no mention is found in 
the sources. 

In the memory of posterity Hillel lived, on the 
one hand, as the scholar who made the whole con- 
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tents of the traditional Jaw his own (Soferim xvi. 9), 
who, in opposition to his colleague, Shammai, gen- 
erally advocated milder interpretations 
Hillel and of the Halakah, and whose disciples as 
Shammai. a"house," thatis. as “ IHillel 's school,? 
stood in like opposition to Shammai's 
disciples. On the other hand, he was known as the 
saint and the sage who in his private life and in 
his dealings with men practised the high virtues 
of morality and resignation, just as he taught them 
in his maxims with unexcelled brevity and earnest- 
ness. The traditions concerning Hillel's life har- 
monize completely with the sayings which are 
handed down in his name, and bear in themselves 
the proof of their genuineness. No wonder that the 
Babylonian Talmud is richer in traditions concernin g 
Hillel than the Palestinian, since the Dabylonians 
were especially careful to preserve the recollection 
of their great countryman; and in the Babylonian 
schools of the third century was proudly quoted the 
saying of the Palestinian Simeon ben Lakish—on the 
whole no friend of the Babylonians—in which he 
placed the activity of Hillel on a level with that of 
Ezra, who also went up from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
Hillel’s sayings are preserved partly in Hebrew, tho 
language of the school, partly in Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of the people, or, as it is said in Ab. R. N. 
xii, in the language of Hillel's home (*the Baby- 
lonian language "). 

The saying of Hillel which introduces the collec- 
tion of his maxims in the Mishnaic treatise Abot 
mentions Aaron as the great model to be imitated in 
his love of peace, in his love of man, and in his lead- 
ing mankind to a knowledge of the Law (Ab. i. 12). 
In mentioning these characteristics, which the Hag- 
gadah then already ascribed to Moses' brother, Hillel 
mentions his own most prominent virtues. Love of 
man was considered by Hillel as the kernel of the 
entire Jewish teaching. When a heathen who 
wished to become a Jew asked him for a summary 
of the Jewish religion in the most concise terms, Hillel 
said: “What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy fel- 
low man: this is the whole Law: the rest is mere 
commentary ” (Shab. 31a). With these words Hille] 
recognized as the fundamental principle of the Jew- 
ish moral law the Biblical precept of brotherly love 
(Lev. xix. 18). Almost the same thing was taught 
by Paul, a pupil of Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel 
(Gal. v. 14; comp. Rom. xiii. 8); and more broadly by 
Jesus when he declared the love of one's neighbor 

to be the second great commandment 

The Golden beside the love of God, the first (Matt. 

Rule. xxii 89; Mark xii. 91; Luke x. 27). 

It may be assumed without argument 

that Hillel’s answer tothe proselyte, which is extant 

in a narrative in the Babylonian Talmud (comp. also 

Ah. R. N., recension B., exxvi. [ed. Schechter, p. 

53]), was generally known in Palestine, and that it 

was not without its effect on the founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

It has been remarked that Hillel did not, like 
Jesus, state the love of God to be the principal com- 
mandment of the Jewish teaching (see Delitzsch, 
“Jesus und Hillel,” p, 17); but it must not be for. 
gotten that Jesus gave his answer toa scribe, where- 
as Hillel answered the question of a prospective 
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B wes 
proselyte, to whom it was necessary first of al] to 
show how the teachings of Judaism are to be prac- 
tised by him who wishes to accept them. That the 
love of God had also a central position in Hillel's 
conception of religion needs not to be proved; this 
position had long been assigned to it in J udaism— 
since the Scripture passage in which this precept is 
joined immediately to the confession Of the unity 
of God (Deut. vi. 4 e£ seq.) had been made the prin- 
cipal portion of the daily prayer. Moreover, the 
Pharisaic scribes who approved of Jesus’ ‘answer 
evidently belonged to Hillel’s school. Hillel Seems 
to have connected the precept of brotherly love with 
the Biblical teaching of man's likeness to God, on 
Which account he calls the love of man “love of 
creatures " (* oheb et ha-beriyyot?); and itis worthy 
of note that the term * creatures" for men was then 
already the common property of the language, 

From the doctrine of man's likeness to God Hillel 
ingeniously deduced man's duty to care for his own 
body. In a conversation with his disciples (Lev. 
R. xxxiv.) he said: “As in a theater and circus the 
statues of the king must be kept clean by him to 
whom they have been entrusted, so the bathing of 
the body is a duty of man, who was created in the 
image of the almighty King of the world." In an- 
other conversation Hillel calls his soul a guest upon 
earth, toward which he must fulfil the duties of 
charity (/0.). Man's duty toward himself Hillel em- 
phasized also in the first sentence of his saying (Ab. 
i. 14): “If I am not for myself, who is for me? and 
if I am only for myself, what am I? and if not now, 
when?" The second part of this sentence expresses 
the same idea as another of Fillel’s teachings (Ab. 
li. 4): “Separate not thyself from the congregation.” 
The third part contains the admonition to postpone 
no duty—the same admonition which he gave with 
reference to study (Ab. ii. 4); “ Say not, ‘When I 
have time I shall study’; for you may perhaps 
never have any leisure.” 

The precept that one should not Separate oneself 
from the community, Hillel paraphrases, with refer- 
ence to Eccl. iii. 4, in the following saying (Tosef., 
Ber. ii, toward the end): * Appear neither naked 
nor clothed, neither sitting nor Standing, neither 
laughing nor weeping." Man should not appear 
different from others in his outward deportment; he 
should always regard himself as a part of the whole, 
thereby showing that love of man which Hillel 
taught. The feeling of love for one's neighbor 
Shows itself also in his exhortation (Ab. i. 4): 
"Judge not thy neighbor till thou art in his place" 
(comp. Matt. vii. 1). In the following maxim is ex- 
pressed also his consciousness of his own insufi- 
ciency: “Trust not thyself till the day of thy death.” 
How far his love of man went may be seen from an 
example which shows that benevolence must act 
with regard to the needs of him whois to be helped. 
Thus a man of good family who had become poor 
Hillel provided with a riding horse, in order that he 
might not be deprived of his customary physical 
exercise, and with a slave, in order that he might be 
served (Tosef., Peah, iv. 10: Ket. 67b). 

That the same spirit of kindness prevailed in Hil- 
lel's house is shown by a beautiful story (Derek 
Erez v.)  Hillel's wife one day gave the whole of 
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a meal, prepared in honor of a guest, to a poor man, 
and at onee prepared another. When she excused 
herself for the delay and explained its cause, Hillel 
praised her for her action. How firmly Hillel was 
persuaded that peace was ruling in his house, the 
following tradition teaches (Ber. 60a; Yer. Ber. 
14b): When one day he came near his house and 
heard a noise, Fe expressed, in the words of Ps. exii. 
7 (* He shall not be afraid of evil tidings”), his con- 
fidence that the noise could not be in his house. 
His trust in God was such that whereas Shammai 
provided for the Sabbath already on the first day of 
the week, Hillel referred to Ps, 1xviii. 19: “ Blessed 
be the Lord who daily loadeth us with benetits” 
(Bezah 16a). 

The exhortation to love peace emanated from 
Hillel’s most characteristic traits —from that meek- 
ness and mildness which had become 
proverbial, as is seen from the saying: 
"Let a man be always humble and 
patient like Hillel, and not passionate 
like Shammai ” (Shab. 314; Ab. R. N. xv.) Hillel's 
gentleness and patience are beautifully illustrated in 
an anecdote which relates how two men made a 
wager on the question whether Hillel could be made 
angry. Though they questioned him and made in- 
sulting allusions to his Babylonian origin, they were 
unsuccessful in their attempt (20.). In the anecdotes 
about proselytes in which Hillel and Shammai are 
opposed to each other, Hillel’s mildness and meck- 
ness appear ina most favorable light. In a para- 
doxical manner Hillel praised humility in the fol- 
lowing words (Lev, R. i. 1): “My humility is my 
exaltation; my exaltation is my humility” (with 
reference to Ps. exiji. 5). 

The many anecdotes, resting doubtless on good 
tradition, according to which llillel made prose- 
lytes, correspond to the third part of his maxim: 
“Bring men to the Law.” A later source (Ab. R. N., 
recension B., xxvi., toward the end) gives the fol- 
iowing explanation of the sentence: Hillel stood in 
the gate of Jerusalem one day and saw the people 
on their way to work. “How much," he asked, 
“will you earn to-day?” One said: “A denarius”; 
the second: “Two denarii.” “What will you do 
with the money?” he inquired. “ We will provide 
for the necessities of life.” Then said he to them: 
“Would you not rather come and make the Torah 
your possession, that you may possess both this and 
the future world?” This narrative has the same 
points as the epigrammatic group of Hillel ’s sayings 

(Ab. ii. 7) commencing: “The more 

The Study flesh, the more worms,” and closing 
of with the words: “Whoever has ac- 

the Law. quired the words of the Law has ac- 

quired the life of the world to come.” 

In an Aramaic saying Hillel sounds a warning 
against neglect of study or its abuse for selfish pur- 
poses: “ Whoever would make a name [glory] loses 
the name; he who increases not [his knowledge] de- 
creases; whoever learns not [in Ab. R. N. xii.: 
“who does not serve the wise and learn ”] is worthy 
of death ; whoever makes use of the crown perishes ” 
(Ab. i. 189). Another group reads (Ab. ii. 5): “The 
uneducated has no aversion to sin; the ignorant is 


Love 
of Peace. 
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ate teach; he who is busied with trade can not be- 
come wise. In a place where there are no men, 
study to show thyself a man” (25.). In this last 
sentence Hillel may have recalled how he, overcom- 


ing his modesty, manfully came forward in Jerusa- 


lem after the death of Shemaiah and Abtalion and 
gavea new impulse to learning, then threatened with 
decay. To his own activity no doubt refers the say- 
ing preserved in Aramaic (Yer. Ber. 143) and Hebrew 
(Tosef., Ber. vii.; Ber. 63a): " Where some gather, 
scatter; where they scatter, gather!” that is, “ Learn 
Where there are teachers, teach where there are 
learners" (anotser form is given in Sifre Zuta on 
Num. xxvii. 1; Yalk., Num. 773). 

The epigrammatic and antithetic form of Hillel’s 
sayings, as wellas the almost mystic depth of his 

consciousness of God, may be seen 

Mystical from the words spoken by him at 
Utterances. the festival of water-drawing, when, 

filled with a feeling of God's presence, 
hesaid: “If I am here—so says God—every one 
is here; if I am not here, nobody is here” (Suk, 
58a; Ab. R. N. xii, without stating the occasion of 
the utterance) In like manner, with reference to 
Ex. xx. 24, and applying a proverb, Hillel makes 
God speak to Israel: “To the place in which I de- 
light my feet bring me. If thou comest to mine 
house, I come to thine; if thou comest not to mine, 
I come not to thine” (Suk. /.c. ; Tosef., Suk. iv. 3). 

In an epigrammatic form Hillel expresses the 
moral order of the world, according to which every 
sin is punished (Ab. ii. 6). Seeing a skull floating 
on the water, he said (in Aramaic): “Because thou 
didst drown, thou art drowned; and in the end they 
that have drowned, shall be drowned.” Hillel was 
perhaps thinking here of the misdeeds of Herod and 
of the retribution which he could not escape. 

No indications exist of Hillel’s relation to the 
rulers of his time; but his love of peace and his de- 
votion to study as the most important part of his 
life, no doubt showed the way which his disciple 
Johanan ben Zakkai, under the yoke of the Romans 
and amidst the strife of parties which brought about 
the catastrophe of Jerusalem, pursued for the sa'va- 
tion of Judaism. A panegyric tradition concerning 
Hillel's pupils (Suk. 28a; B. D. 184a), which glori- 
fies the master in the disciples, recounts that of the 
eighty disciples whom Hillel had (probably during 
ihe last period of his activity), thirty were worthy 
that the glory of God (thespirit of prophecy) should 
rest upon them as upon Moses; thirty, that for their 
sake the sun should stand still as for Joshua. It is 
possible that this figure, which may have had a his- 
torical basis, was a reference to the fact that among 
Hillel's disciples were those who, like Joshua, were 
ready to fight against Israels enemy and were 
worthy of victory; perhaps, also, that to them be- 
longed those distinguished and beloved teachers 
whom Josephus mentions (*Ant." xvii. 6, & 3), 
Judah ben Sarifai and Mattithiah ben Margalot, who 
shortly before Herod's death led a revolt direcied 
against fixing the Roman eagle on the Temple 
gate. This tradition concerning Hillel's disci- 
ples mentions, moreover. two by name: JONATHAN 
BEN UZZIEL and JOHANAN BEN ZAKKAI (comp. also 


not pious; the timid can not learn, nor the passion- | Yer. Ned. v., toward the end). 
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In the history of tradition Hillel’s disciples are 
generally called “the house of Hillel” (see BET 
HILLEL), in opposition to Shammai’s 
His disciples, “the house of Shammai.” 
Influence. Their controversies, which no doubt 
included also those of their masters, 
concern all branches of tradition—Midrash, Hala- 
kah, and Haggadah. Only a few decisions, belong- 
ing to these three branches, have been handed down 
under Hillel’s name; but there can be no doubt that 
much of the oldest anonymous traditional literature 
was due directly to him or to the teachings of his 
masters. The fixation of the norms of the Midrash 
and of halakic Scripture exposition was first made 
by Hillel, in the “seven rules of Hillel,” which, as 
is told in one source, he applied on the day on which 
he overcame the Bene Bathyra (Tosef., Sanh. vii., 
toward the end; Sifra, Introduction, end; Ab. R.N. 
xxxvii). On these seven rules rest the thirteen of 
R. Ishmael; they were epoch-making for the sys- 
tematice development of the ancient Scripture ex- 
position. 

Hillel's importance as the embodiment of the re- 
ligious and moral teachings of Judaism and as the 
restorer of Jewish Scripture exegesis is expressed 
in a most significant manner in the words of lamen- 
tation uttered at his death: “ Wo for the meek one! 
Wo for the pious! Wo for the disciple of Ezra!” 
(Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 3; Sotah 48b; Yer. Sotah, toward 
the end). One day while he and the sages were as- 
sembled at Jericho, a heavenly voice is said to have 
exclaimed: “Among those here present is one man 
upon whom the Holy Spirit would rest, if his time 
were worthy of it." All eyes were thereupon fixed 
on Hillel. No miracles are connected with Hillel’s 
memory. He lived, without the glory of legend, in 
the memory of posterity as the great teacher who 
taught and practised the virtues of philanthropy, 
fear of God, and humility. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Comp. the respective sections in the works of 
Frankel, Gratz. Geiger, Weiss, Hamburger. Renan, Deren- 
bourg. and Schürer; Bacher, Ag. Zan. i. 4-14 (2d ed., 1-11); 
Kämpf, Hillel der Aeltere, in Orient, ix.- x : Goitein. Das 
Leben und Wirken des Patriarchen Hillel, in Berliner's 
Magazin, xi.; Franz Delitzsch, Jesus und Hillel, Erlangen, 
1866 (3d ed., 1879); Strack, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneyc. viii. 
14-16, s.v. Hillel, 
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HILLEL II.: Patriarch (880-565); son and suc- 


cessor of Judah III. Only in two instances is his 
name quoted in connection with halakot: in one, 
Jose b. Abin expounds to him a law; in the other, 
Hillel cites a mishnah to establish a law (Yer. Ber. 
ii. 5a; Yer. Ter. i. 41a). Tradition ascribes to him 
an enactment which proved of incalculable benefit 
to his coreligionists of his own and of subsequent 
generations, To equalize the lunar with the solar 
year, and thereby render possible the universal cele- 
bration of the festivals on the days designated in the 
Dible, occasional intercalations of a day in a month 
and of a month in a year were required (see CAL- 
ENDAR). These intercalations were determined at 
meetings of a special commission of the Sanhedrin. 
But Constantius, following the tyrannous prece- 
dents of Hadrian, prohibited the holding of such 
meetings as well as the vending of articles for dis- 
tinctively Jewish purposes. How difficult the fix- 
ing of theannual calendar consequently became may 


be judged from an enigmatic letter addressed to 

Raba, the principal of the academy at Mahuza, and 

preserved in the Talmud. It was evidently written 

by a friend in Palestine wlio wished to acquaint the 

Babylonian religious authorities with the condition 

of Judaism in its mother country, and with the reso. 

lutions of a meeting held for the purpose indicated 
above. It reads thus: 

" A pair [of disciples], coming from Rakkat [Tiberias ; see 
Meg. 6a], were apprehended by the Eagle [Romans], because 
in their possession they had fabrics from Luz [blue or purple 
yarn for fringes, the zizit]. By the grace of the All-merciful 
and through their own merits they escaped. Also, the burden- 
bearers of Nahshon [the diviner: the commission appointed by 
the patriarch] desired to establish a guard [an intercalary 
month], but the Arameans [Romans] would not permit them. 
However, the commanders of the gathering [leaders of the 
council] convened [another time] and established a guard in the 
month in which Aaron the priest died" (the month of Ab; 
Sanh. 12a). 

Almost the whole Diaspora depended for the legal 
observance of the feasts and fasts upon the cal. 
endar sanctioned by the Judean Sanhedrin; yet 
danger threatened the participants in that sanction 
and the messengers who communicated their deci- 
sions to distant congregations. Temporarily to re- 
lieve the foreign congregations, Huna b. Abin 
(doubtless with the approval, or by the order, of 
Hillel) once advised Raba not to wait for the official 
intercalation: “When thou art convinced that the 
winter quarter will extend beyond the sixteenth day 
of Nisan declare the year a leap-year, and do not 
hesitate” (R. H. 21a). But as the religious persecu- 
tions continued, Hillel determined to provide an 
authorized calendar for all time to come, though by 
so doing he severed the ties which united the Jews 
of the Diaspora to their mother country and to the 
patriarchate. 

The emperor Julian showed himself particularly 
gracious to Hillel, whom he honored on many occa- 
sions. In anautograph letter to him, Julian assured 
him of his friendship and promised to ameliorate 
further the condition of the Jews. Before setting 
out for the war with Persia, Julian addressed to the 
Jewish congregations a circular letter in which he 
informed them that he had “committed the Jewish 
tax-rolls to the flames," and that, “desiring to show — 
them still greater favors, he has advised his brother. 
the venerable patriarch Julos, to abolish what was 
called the ‘ send-tax.' " 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. iv. 382 et seq., and note 34; Ha- 
lévy, Dorot ha-Rishonin, ii. 197; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 
ji; Krochmal, Yerushalayim ha-Benuyah, Introduction, 
pp. 27 et seq; Mahzor Vitry, p. 478, Berlin, 1893. S M 

8. .M. 


HILLEL B. BERECHIAH (JEBERE- 
CHIAH): Palestinian haggadist. He iscited only 
once under this name, and then as author of an in- 
terpretation which elsewhere is attributed to another 
(Lam. R.i. 5; comp. Sanh. 104b). He is identica! 
with Alai or Ilaa b. Berechiah, “ Hillel” being a 
variant of this name (comp. Era). Under this name 
he appears several times (see Ta‘an. 10a; Sanh. 94b; 
comp. Rabbinoviez, “Dikduke Soferim,” ad loc.) 
Among several] of his homiletic interpretations, 
grouped together for students, there is one which de- 
clares that when two students travel together and 
do not diseuss the Law they deserve to be consumed 
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hy fire. He deduces this from II Kings ii. 11: had 
Elijah and Elisha not talked of the things of the 
Law the fiery chariot and horses would have con- 
sumed and not merely liave parted them (Sotah 
49a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 703, 764; Heil- 

prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 27a, Warsaw, 1897. 

S. S. M. 

HILLEL BEN ELIAKIM: Greek Talmudist 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He was a pu- 
pil of Rashi, and is mentioned by Mordecai b. Hillel 
(Ilaggahot on Git. No. 466). Hillel wrote a com- 
mentary to Sifra in which he often quotes Rashiand 
Isaac b. Melchizedek; he also wrote a commentary 
to Sifre. Both works were known to the tosafists; 
the former is mentioned in the “Sefer Yihuse ha- 
Tanna'im weha-Amora’im,” the latter in the Tosefta 
(Sotah 15a, 38a) and in the Mordekai (Git. No. 376). 
The former is also quoted by Elijah Mizrahi in his 
commentary on Rashi, by Aaron b. Hayyim in his 
“Korban Aharon,” and by Menahem Azariah Fano 
in his Responsa (No. 11). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim:; Michael, Or ha- 

Hayyim, No. 796; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 292. 

B. M. SEL. 


HILLEL OF ERFURT: Talmudic authority ; 
lived at Erfurt in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies; a contemporary of Shalom of Neustadt, and 
a pupil of Meir ben Baruch Faleri. According to 
A. Brit, Hillel is identical with one “ Hiller” who 
figures in a document of 1416 as having been nomi- 
nated chief rabbi of Thuringia by Margrave Wil- 


helm (Ludewig, * Reliquit Manuscripts," x. 254). 


Hillel is said to have once left Erfurt for Palestine 
to fulfil a vow he had made to spend the remainder 
of his life in the Holy Land. On reaching Vienna 
he was seized with a longing to return, because he 
considered that the Talmudical school of Erfurt 
would suffer by his absence. He thereupon ad- 
dressed himself to the rabbis, who canceled his vow 

(Moses Minz, Responsa, No. 97). Judah Minz says 

that he saw bilis of divorce issued by the rabbinical 

college of Hillel which might serve as models for 

the spelling of proper names (Responsa, Nos. 94, 

105). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, in Kobak's Jeschurw, vi. 208; Adolph 
Jaraczewsky, Die Gesch. der Juden in Erfurt, p. 51; Mi- 
chael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 882. 

B. B. I. Bn. 

HILLEL BEN GAMALIEL III.: Scholar of 
the second amoraic generation (3d cent.), son of Ga- 
maliel HI., brother of Judah IL, and probably a pupil 
of his grandfather Judah I. (see B. B. 88b). Of his 
early history nothing is known. As illustrating his 
modesty the following incidents may be quoted: 

He and his brother were once at Biri, where people 

remonstrated against their walking on the Sabbath in 

shoes with golden buckles, which was not custom- 
ary at that place: they resignedly removed their 

Shoes and handed them over to their accompanying 

slaves. On another occasion at Kabul they were 

about to bathe together when the people informed 
them that they did not considerit moral for brothers 
to bathe together: Hillel and his brother thereupon 
desisted. In either case they could have shown the 


people that their acts were perfectly legal, but they | 
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preferred to comply with the local customs (Tosef., 
M. K. ii. 15, 16; Pes. 51a). While Hillel is not often 
quoted in connection with halakot, he was an able 
interpreter of Scripture; this accounts for Origen 
seeking his society and consulting him frequently 
on difficult Biblical passages. It was probably this 
Hillel that declared, “The Jews have no Messiah to 
expect, for they have already consumed him in the 
days of Hezekiah” (Sanh. 99a). He may have been 
prompted to this declaration by Origen’s professed 
discovery in the Old Testament of Messianic pas- 
sages referring to the founder of Christianity. Some 
credit Hillel, and not his better-known namesake, 
with the authorship of the following maxims: “ Sep- 
arate not thyself from the community”; “Be not 
confident in thyself until the day of thy death”: 
“Condemn not thy neighbor until thou hast been 
placed in his condition”; “Use no unintelligible 
expressions assuming that ultimately they will be 
understood”; “Say not ‘When I have leisure I 
shall study ’: thou mayest never be at leisure” (Ab. 
li. 4; see Tosef., Yom-Tob, ad loc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. iv. 250; Heilprin, Seder ha-Do- 

rot, ii. 56a, Warsaw, 1897. l 


S. S. M. 


HILLEL BEN NAPHTALI HERZ: Lithu- 
anian rabbi; born at Brest-Litovsk in 1615; died at 
Zolkiev Jan. 3, 1690. After he had studied under 
Hirsh Darshan, Hillel went to Wilna, where from 1650 
to 1651 he was a member of the rabbinical college. 
He stayed at Wilna until 1666, then became rabbi in 
Kaidani and several other Lithuanian towns, was 
called in 1670 as rabbi to Altona and Hamburg, and 
in 1680 to Zolkiev. He was also a delegate to the 
Council of the Four Lands at the fair of Yaroslav. 

Hillel was the author of an important work enti- 
tled “ Bet Hillel,” a commentary and novelle on the 
four parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, of which his son, 
Moses ben Hillel, published only the portions on 
Yoreh De‘ah and Eben ha-‘Ezer, with the text (Dy- 
hernfurth, 1691). He also wrote under the same 
title a homiletic and cabalistic commentary on the 
Pentateuch, which has not been published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 799; Fuenn, 

Kiryah Neemanah, p. 82; idem, Kenesct. Y israel, p. 295; 

Behrmann, Hamburgs Orientalisten. p. 67. Hamburg, 1902 ; 


Buber, Kiryah Nisgabah, pp. 23-25, Cracow, 1903. 
D. M. SEL. 


HILLEL BEN SAMUEL: Italian physician, 
philosopher, and Talmudist; born about 1220; died 
about 1295. He was the grandson of the Tal- 
mudie scholar Eleazar ben Samuel of Verona. 
He spent his youth at Barcelona, where he studied 
the Talmud and natural sciences, his teacher in the 
study ofthe former being Jonah Gerondi, distin- 
guished for his piety and rabbinical scholarship. 
Hillei, witnessing Gerondi's sincere repentance for 
his behaviorin the Maimonides controversy at Mont- 
pellier, himself began to study Maimonides' religio- 
philosophical works, of which he became one of the 
most enthusiastic admirers. He studied medicine at 
Montpellier, and practised successively at Rome, 
where he formed a friendship with the papal physi- 
cian in ordinary, Maestro Isaac Gajo; at Capua 
(1260-71), where, having attained fame as physician 
and philosopher, he lectured on philosophy. among 
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his hearers being Abraham ABULAFIA; and at Fer- 
rara, Where he had relatives. 

In his old age he retired to Forli, where he lived 
in straitened circumstances. Hearing there of Solo- 
mon Petit’s appearance in Italy with anti-Maimon- 
idean designs, he immediately addressed a letter to 
Maestro Isaac Gajo, vividly describing the disas- 
trous consequences of the first condemnation of Mai- 
monides’ works at Montpellier, and imploring him 
not to join the movement against Maimonides. In 
order to convince his friend more fully of the abso- 
lute groundlessness of the attacks upon the master, 
Hillel volunteered, with a somewhat exuberant self- 


complacency, to éxplain satisfactorily those pas- 
sages of the “Moreh ” which gave offense. And in 


order to quiet once and forever the constantly recur- 
ring dissensions, Hillel formulated a somewhat fan- 
tastic plan, which reveals at the same time his love 
of justice and his sincere regret that the sorrows of 
his people were increased by these discords. The 
plan was as follows: A council, composed of the 
most eminent rabbis of the East, should convene at 
Alexandria, and, after listening to the opponents of 
Maimonides and examining their objections, should 
give a decision to be accepted by the entire Jewry. 
It should furthermore depend upon this decision 
Whether Maimonides’ works should be burned or 
should be preserved for further study. Hillel was 


firmly convinced that the verdict could not be other ' 


than favorable to Maimonides. 

Hillel, in spite of his wide philosophical knowl- 
edge, remained faithful to the teachings of Judaism 
in their most orthodox interpretation. He even 
pledged himself to implicit belief in the miraculous 
stories of the Bible and the Talmud, incurring there- 
by the censure of the more logical thinker Seraiah 
ben Isaac (“Ozar Nehmad,” ii. 194 ef seg.). In his 
chief work, “Tagmule ha-Nefesh” (Lyck, 1874), 
which reviews the philosophical literature, then in 
vogue, of the Greeks and Arabs, Jews and Christians, 
Hillel makes constant reference to the Bible and to 
Talmudic works, advancing his own opinion only 
when these latter are silent on the subject under con- 
sideration. 

Hillel’s works, in addition to the “Tagmule ha- 
Nefesh,” include: a commentary to Maimonides’ 25 
Propositions (“ Hakdamot”), printed together with 
the “Tagmule ha-Nefesh "; a revision of the “ Liber 
de Causis," short extracts of which are given in 
Halberstam’s edition of “Tagmule ha-Nefesh”; 
“Sefer ha-Darbon,” on the Haggadah; a philosoph- 
ical explanation of Canticles, quoted in “Tagmule 
ha-Nefesh”; “Chirurgia Burni ex Latina in He- 
bream Translata (De Rossi MS. No. 1281); two 
letters to Maestro Gajo, printed in “Hemdah Genu- 
zah ” (1856), pp. 17-22, and in “Ta‘am Zekenim,” 
p. 70. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 21; Edelmann, Hemdah 

Genuzah, Introduction, xxi.; Monatsschrift, xxiv. 568; 

Gratz, Gesch. vii. 162; Steinsehneider, Letter to Halberstam, 


in Tagmule ha-Nefesh, p. T; idem, Hebr. Bibl. vi. 110, xiii. 
T; idem, in Monatsschrift, xlii. 120; Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 


563. 
S. S. A, PE. 


HILLEL B. SAMUEL B. NAHMAN : Pales- 
tinian haggadist of the fourth century. It may be 
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other instructors also, among them being Levi b. 
Hama (Ber. 28b). According to Hillel, the merits of 
the teacher are, in the sight of heaven, five times as 
great as those of the pupil; for the Bible says, 
“Thou, O Solomon, must have a thousand, and 
those that keep the fruit thereof two hundred" 
(Cant. viii. 12; Cant. R. ad /oc.); Elsewhere he ad- 
duces Neh. viii. 17 to prove that contemporary au- 
thorities must be accorded the same respect as was 
shown to the ancients iu their days (Eccl. R. i, 4; 
comp. Yer. Kid. i. 61c). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Agada der Patdstinensischen Amo- 

rdéer, iii. 703. l 

J. S. M. 

HILLEL B. ZEBI HIRSCH MILEIKOV- 
SKY (HILLEL SALAUTER): Russian rabbi; 
born in Zareche, a suburb of Wilna, 1819; died in 
Mstislav], government of Moghilef, June 1, 1899. 
At the age of twenty-five he became rabbi of Kreve, 
government of Wilna, and was afterward succes- 
sively rabbi of Salaty, Ponyevyezh, Shklov, Khas- 
lavich, and, finally, of Mstislav]. He was considered 
one of Russia’s foremost rabbis, and in 1894 was 
chosen as a member of the rabbinical commission, 
the sittings of which he attended in St. Petersburg. 
He left a manuscript work which his grandson, 
Moses Mendel of Wilna, undertook to prepare for 
publication. Several of his responsa are published 
in R. Simon Zarhi’s * Nahalat Shim‘on.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Dor Rahhanaw we-Soferarw, ti. 


M 


29-30, Wilna, 1900; Ahiasaf, 5661 (1901), pp. 883-884. 
P. Wr. 


H. R. 
HILLELI. See BIBLE MANUSCRIPTS. 


HILLER, EDUARD: German philologist; 
nephew of Ferdinand HILLER; born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main April 14, 1844; died at Halle March 7, 
1891. Educated at the universities of Bonn and 
Gottingen (Ph.D. 1865), he became a teacher at the 
Kortegarn institute at Bonn, which position he 
occupied until 1868. In 1869 he became privat- 
docent at Bonn; in 1874, professor of classic philol- 
ogy at Greifswald; two years later he removed to 
Halle. His most important works are: “Quæs- 
tiones Herodianz," Bonn, 1866; * Eratosthenis Car- 
minum Reliquie," Leipsic, 1872; “Theonis Smyr- 
niei Ex positio Rerum Mathematicarum ad Legendum 
Platonem Utilium,? Z5. 1878; * Albii Tibulli Elegie,” 
2b. 1885; “ Beiträge zur Textgesch. der Griechischen 
Bukoliker,” 7, 1888. He also edited Fritzsche’s 
“Theocritus” (8d ed.) Bergk’s “Poete Lyrici 
Greci,” vols. ii. and iii. (4th ed.), and the * Antho- 
logia Lyrica” (4th ed.) of the latter author. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Levilton. 


S. Bop n 


HILLER, FERDINAND: German composer 
and musical writer; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main Oct. 24, 1811; died at Cologne May 10, 1995. 
He studied with Hofmann (violin) Aloys Schmitt 
(pianoforte), and Vollweiler (harmony and counter- 
point) At the age of ten he played a Mozart con- 
certo in publie, and he began to compose at twelve. 
After a supplementary course of two years under 
Hummel at Weimar, he accompanied him on & pro- 


assumed that his father was his teacher: but he had | fessional tour to Vienna. The following is one of 


several short verses which were written on his de- 
parture by Goethe: 
“Kin Talent das Jedem fromm, 
Hast du in Besitz zenommen ; 
Wer mit holden Tónen kommt, 
Ueberall ist der willkommen.” 

An interesting account of this journey is given 
by Hiller in the sketch entitled “Aus den Letzten 
Tagen Ludwig van Beethoven’s,” contained in his 
“Aus dem Tonleben Unserer Zeit” (Leipsic, 1871). 
From Vienna, where he saw Beethoven upon his 
death-bed, he returned to Frankfort. In 1828 he 
went to Paris. 
taught at Choron’s Institution de la Musique. 


Shortly after the death of his father, Hiller’s 
mother, a highly gifted woman, joined her son in 


Paris. His house then became the rendezvous for 
many celebrities of the day—Cherubini, Rossini, 
Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz, Nourrit, Heine, and Borne 
being among the brilliant coterie assembling there. 
Hiller also gave a number of concerts in Paris (gen- 
erally in association with Fétis and Baillot), and it 
was he who first introduced Beethoven’s Concerto 
in E flat to the Parisian public. In 1886-87 he con- 
ducted at Frankfort the concerts of the Cücilien- 
Verein. In 1838 Hiller went to Italy; his opera 
“Romilda” was produced at La Scala, Milan, in 
1889, The failure of this work was balanced by the 
extraordinary success of his oratorio "Die Zer- 
stórung Jerusalems," the production of which at 
Leipsic, during the winter of 1839-40, the composer, 
at the solicitation of Mendelssohn, personally su- 
periutended. 

Returning to Germany in 1842 from a second 
short stay in Italy, Hiller went to Leipsic, where, 
during the absence of Felix Mendelssohn, he con- 
ducted the Gewandhaus concerts for the season of 
1843-44, "To this period belong his two operas 
“Traum der Christnacht" and * Conradin.” In 1847 
he became municipal * Kapellmeister " at Düsseldorf, 
and in 1850 accepted a similar position at Cologne. 
During the season of 1852 he was conductor of the 
opera at the Théâtre Italien in Paris. 

In 1849 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Berlin, and in 1868 he received the 
honorary degree of “doctor” from the University of 
Bonn. He retired Oct. 1, 1884. Hiller embraced 
the Christian faith. 

Among Hiller’s principal literary productions 
may be mentioned: * Die Musik und das Publikum" 
(1864); * Ludwig van Beethoven ” (1871); “ Aus dem 
TonlebenUnserer Zeit” (2 vols., 1868; new series, 
1871); *Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Briefe und 
Erinnerungen " (1874; 2d ed., 1878); “ Musikalisches 
und Persönliches " (1876); “Goethe’s Musikalisches 
Leben? (1883); *Uebungen zum Studium der Har- 
monie und des Kontrapunktes” (14th ed., 1891). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Leipsic, ii.: 
Champlin, Cyclopedia of Musie and Musicians; Mendel, 
Musikalisches Kanversations- Lexikon. 

8. J. So. 


HILLQUIT, MORRIS: American lawyer and 
socialist; born at Riga, Russia, Aug. 1, 1870; edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of that town. He emi- 
grated to the United States in 1887, studied law, and 
was admitted to the New York bar in 1893. In 1888 


Hillquit became a member of the Socialist Labor | 
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party, and has been active in the Socialist movement 
in various ways. He was a delegate to the Roches- 
ter convention in 1899-1900, and assisted in the 
framing of the platform and resolutions adopted 
there. Together with Job Harriman and Max Hayes 
he served asa representative of the Rochester wing 
of the Socialist Labor party at the Unity convention 
held at Indianapolis in 1900, and was prominent in 
the fusion of his party with the Social Democratic 
party founded by Eugene V. Debs. In the Social- 
ist party he is now (1908) the national committee- 
man from the state of New York. Hillquit has 
served as counsel for a number of trade-unions dur- 


ing labordisputes. Inaddition to numerous articles 


contributed to the Socialist press of America, he has 
written “The History of Socialism in the United 


States,” New York, 1908. 
A. I. G. D. 


HILLUKIM. See PILPUL. 

HIMYARITES. See SABEANS. 

HIN. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

HINNOM. See GE-HINNOM. 

HIPPOCRATES: Greek physician; born in Cos 
460 B.C.; died at Larissa in Thessaly about 860 n.c. 
He studied medicine under Herodicus of Selymbria 
and under his father, Heraclides, and philosophy un- 
der Gorgias of Leontini and Democritus of Abdera. 
He undertook many travels, and lived fora long 
time in the island of Thasos and in Thessaly. 

Hippocrates’ influence and reputation in the Mid- 
dle Ages among the learned Moslems and Jews in- 
creased as his works became better known by trans- 
lation. Heis the only Greek author that has received 
in Hebrew sources the honorific epithet “the Pious ” 
(monn). Maimonides(*Shemonah Perakim," i., be- 
ginning) calls him “head of the physicians” (WN 
wann). The Arabs gave to his name the forms 
* Abukrat” and “Bukrat.” Jewish authors render- 
ing his works from Arabie translations, quote his 
name in these forms; when rendering from Latin 
translations they use the forms “Ippokrat” and 
* Tppokras.” 

The influence of Hippocrates’ medical principles 
upon the treatment of diseases among the Jews must 
have been very deep, as may be learned from their 
profound study of his works. 

Of his writings the ^ Aphorisms " ('Aóoptouot) were 
most studied by the Jews. "They transcribed the 
Arabic translation of Hunain b. Ishak (“ Kitab al- 
Fusul ”) in Hebrew characters (Vatican MS. No. 426). 
and also paraphrased and translated the work into 
Hebrew under the title “ Perakim ” (Neubauer, “ Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2245). The Latin translation 
of Constantinus Africanus was likewise rendered into 
Hebrew by Hillel ben Samuel (thirteenth century) 
in Italy (Vat. MS. No. 368, 50; Paris MS. No. 1111): 
and this Hebrew translation, again, was commented 
on by Moses de Rieti (born in 1988; Steinschneider, 
“Ont. Berlin,” Nos. 62, 68; Parma, De Rossi, MS. 
No. 1185; Amsterdam MS. No. 4052). Judah ben 
Samuel Shalom composed in Hebrew (about 1450) 
a commentary on the “Aphorisms” for his pupil 
Raphael b. David ha-Kohen of Lunel (Florence MS. 
No. 88: Paris MS. No. 1113: Vienna MS. No. 183). 
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Hippocrates’ “Prognosties” (IIpoyvoorikóv) were 
likewise translated from the Arabic into Hebrew 
with the title “ Hakdamat ha-Yedi‘ah ” (Leyden MS. 
No. 2,3; Paris MS. No. 1106, 12; Parma, De Rossi, 
Ms. No. 465), and paraphrased in Hebrew under 
the title * Hidot we-Hashgahot ” (1197-99), of which 
work many manuscripts are in existence. 

Moreover, his “On Regimen in Acute Diseases” 
(Ilep Acaizye "Ozéov) was translated into Hebrew 
(probably from the Arabic) by Nathan ha-Meati (fin- 
ished in Rome, 1282) under the title “ Hanhagat ha- 
Holayim ha-Haddiyim ” (Leyden MS. No. 2, 18). 

The same Nathan ha-Meati translated Hippocrates’ 
“On Airs, Waters, and Places” (Mep '" A£pov, "Yóárov, 
sai Tózov) into Hebrew with the title “Sefer þa- 
Awwerim uba-Zemannim weha-Memot weha-Ara- 
Z0t," probably from the Arabic too (Leyden MS. No. 
2, 10; Paris MS. No. 1100, 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ersch and Gruber, Eneyc.ii. 7 ; Encyc. Brit. 
S.V. ; Steinschneider. Hebr. Uebers. 88 416 ct seq. 

J. M. Sc. 

HIPPOLYTUS: Christian theologian of the sec- 
ond and third centuries; schismatic Bishop of Rome 
in opposition to Calixtus I. (217); deported in 935 
to Sardinia, where he died. Hippolytus was one of 
the most prolific writers among the Church Fathers, 
the first real exegete of the Christian Church, and, 
because of his intimate acquaintance with philosoph- 
ical and gnostic systems, one of the most prominent 
among the early defenders of Catholic doctrine. His 


works have come down in a fragmentary state and. 


in various translations, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, Armenian, and Georgian. In 1551 astatue of 
Hippelytus, made in the third century, was un- 
earthed in the Via Tiburtina in Rome, on the pedes- 
tal of which was engraved a list of his many works, 
alist which is found with variations both in Euse- 
biusandin Jerome. Hippolytusis of interest in sev- 
eral ways to the Jewish student. Asa defender of 
his church it was natural that he should attack the 
Jews. His ’Aroderxrixyy pc 'Tovóatove (on the statue 
simply IIpóc rote 'Iovóaíovc) was written to show that 
the Jews were themselves responsible for their 
misfortune and their wretched condition, because of 
their wicked behavior toward the Messiah (Caspari, 
"Quellen," p. 395) This treatise was much used 
by later anti-Jewish writers, and has probably not 
survived in its original form (Bonwetsch, “Studien,” 
pp. 18, 19). In another work, the “Treatise on 
Faith," found by N. J. Marr in a Grusian manu- 
script in Titlis, there isa further polemic against the 
Jews (idem, "Tlippolyt's Kommentar zum IIohen 

Liede," p. 11, Leipsic. 1909). 
jut his criticism. however sharp, has no touch of 
bitterness or of hatred. In the fragments of a short 
work on thirty-two heresies, found by 


Anti- Lipsius, he describes at length the 
Jewish four pre-Christian heretical sects: 
Writings. Dositheans, Pharisees,  Sadducees 


(whom he derives from the Dosithe- 
ans), and Herodians. It seems generally accepted 
now that he was also the author of the work on the 
refutation of heresies entitled Kard Tacév Aipíotov 
'EAeyyoc, the first part of which, under the title 
$uAosaóotueva, was until 1842 ascribed to Origen. 
In book ix., ch. 13 he gives a detailed explana- 
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lion of the tenets of the Pharisces, the Sadducees, 
and the Essenes (see EssENES); and he then ex- 
plains the subject-matter of the Jewish religion as 
being of a fourfold character—theological, natural 
moral, and ceremonial, In ch, 25 he has the follow. 
ing to say about the Jews: 


* They earnestly aim at serious habits and a temperate life, 
as one may ascertain from their laws. . . . The reader will find 
himself astonished at their temperance and the amount of 
diligence lavished on customs legally enacted in reference to 
man... . The superiority of their ritual it is easy for those who 
Wish it to ascertain, provided they read that which furnishes 
information on these points." 


The same generous spirit is scen in the following 
chapter, where he speaks of the Jewish doctrine of 
the Messiah, which he gives clearly and. succinctly, 
though naturally opposing it. In book x. he treats 
also of the Ebionites (ch. 18), and of Jewish chrono}. 
ogy (ch. 26) as proving the antiquity of Christian 
truth. In various manuscripts containing an Arabic 
catena of the Pentateuch (ed. Lagarde, * Materialen 
zur Kritik des Pentateuchs,” ii., Leipsic, 1867) there 
are extracts from * Hippolytus, the commentator of 
the Targum” or “of the Syriac,” which are un. 
doubtedly by this author. Jean Gagnier had al. 
ready seen parailels in these extracts to such works 
as the Pirke Rabbi Eliezer and the targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan. What the word “targum” 
means in this connection is quite uncertain; and ad- 
ditions have undoubtedly been made in the course 
of time. As Lagarde had seen, the work is very 
much in the nature of a Jewish midrash, indicatin g 
the source from which many of the ideas have been 
borrowed (see Acliclis, * Hippolitstudien," Leipsic, 
1897). As an exegete, Hippolytus uses the allegory 

and the type, but in a moderate de- 


His gree. He finds references in the Book 
Exegesis. of Daniel to Antiochus and the Mac- 


cabees, He admits also that the his- 
torical character of the story of Susanna is ques- 
tioned by the Jews. 

The fragments of Hippolytus' writings were first 
collected by Lagarde (Leipsic, 1858), and are now 
(1903) in eourse of publication by Bonwetsch and 
Achelis for the Royal Prussian Academy edition of 
the Chureh Fathers (vol. i., Leipsic, 1897). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The edition of the Royal Prussian Academy, 
1897, passim; Achelis, Hippolitstundien, in Texte und Ueber- 
setzungen, 1897, i. 4; Bonwetsch, Studien zu den Kommen- 
laren Hippolit zum Buehe Daniel, ib. 1897, i. 2: Barden- 
heuer, Patrologie, pp. 127 et seq., Freiburg, 1991; Schürer, 
Gesch. i. 69; and the literature cited in Herzog-Hauck, Real- 
Eneye. viii. 126. 
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HIPPOS (Iz7oc); One ot the cities of the Decaer- 
OLIS in Palestine, the site of which is uncertain. 
For the identifications of the ancient geographers 
sce Pliny (“ Hist. Naturalis," v. 14, xv. 18), Jose- 
phus (* Vita," § 65), and Eusebius (* Onomasticon,” 
so. "Apheca") In the Talmud Hippos occurs 
under the name “Susita” (Nm'oip) the Hebrew 
equivalent, and it is frequently mentioned with 
Tiberias. "These two cities, facing each other (Gen. 
R. xxxiL), were situated on opposite shores of the 
lake; and merchants went to and fro between them 
(Yer. Sheb. viii. 3). Susita was for a time opposed 
to Tiberias (Lam. R. i. 18); and it is spoken of as in- 
habited by Gentiles (Yer. R. H. ii. 1). It is men- 
tioned with Ashkelon as an example of a heathen 
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town in the midst of the land of Israel (Tosef., Oh. 
xviii. 4). R. Joshua b. Levi identified the land of 
Tob (Judges xi. 8) with Susita (Yer. Sheb. vi. 2). 
It is very likely that the primitive name was “ Su- 
sita” and that “ Hippos” was the Greek translation 
ol this, for by the Arabian geographers it is called 
“Susiy yah.” 

Hippos seems to have been an important city, as 
the whole district was called, after it, “ Hippene” 
(Josephus, “B, J.” ii. 38,8 D. It was conquered by 
Alexander Janneeusand afterward freed by Pompey 
(idem, “ Ant.” xiv. 4, & 4; edem, “B. J.” i. 7, & 1) 
thus becoming one of the independent towns of the 
Decapolis. Later, Augustus presented it to Herod 
(“ Ant.” xv. 7, 8 3; “B. J.” i. 20, § 93), after 
whose death it was again wrested from the Jew- 
ish dominions (“Ant.” xvii. 11, $ 1: "B. J,” 
ii, 6, § 3) From that 
iime on Hippos was 
designated as a Greek 
city (20.); and probably 
the Talmudic passage 
Yer. R. H. ii. 1 refers 
to that epoch. At the 
outbreak of the Roman 
war the Jews, led by 
Justus of Tiberias, dev- 
astated Hippos; but 
the inhabitants avenged 
themselves by massa- 
cring the Jews (* DB. J.” 
ii. 18, §§ 1, 5). 

In the Christian period 
Hippos became an epis- 
copal see (Epiphanius. 
* Heres." ]xxiii. 26). A 
coin has been discovered 
bearing the name “ Hip- 
pos? (Muret, "Revue 
Numismatique,” 1888, i. 
67). It is of the time 
of Nero, having on the 
obverse side Nero's head 
and on the reverse a 
horse with the inscrip- 
tion Icvov. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 288-210: Clermont-Gan- 

neau, in Revue Archéologique, 1875, xxix. 362-869; Schürer, 

Gesch. 3d ed., p. 120. 

E. G. N. M. SEL. 

HIRAH (mon): An Adullamite, the friend of 
Judah, at whose house the latter stopped after the 
sale of Joseph (Gen. xxxviii. 1). Hirah accompa- 
nied Judah when he went to Timnah to superintend 
the shearing of his sheep (db. verse 12). He was 
also the messenger that carried the kid from Judah 
to Tamar (čb. verse 20). 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HIRAM, HURAM (bvn, nmn): 1.—Bib- 
lical Data: King of Tyrein the time of David and 
Solomon. After David had conquered Jerusalem, 
Hiram sent him cedar-wood and carpenters and 
masons so that he might build a house (II Sam. v. 
11: I Chron. xiv. 1) Hiram was a friend of David 
throughout the latter’s life (I Kings v. 15); and after 
David?s death he continued on terms of friendship 
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Traditional Tomb of Hiram. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 
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with Solomon (ib. v. 91 e£ seg.) Hiram supplied 
Solomon with ecdar-trees, fir-trees, and Tyrian con- 
structors for the building of the Temple; and Solo- 
mon repaid him with wheat and olive-oil (ib. v. 94, 
25, 82; II Chron. ii. 14, 15). Twenty years Jater 
Hiram sent to Solomon gold and another large 
supply of cedar- and fir-trees; and Solomon gave 
him in return a present of twenty towns in Galilee 
(I Kings ix. 10, 11). Although Hiram was dissatis- 
fied with the present, his friendship for Solomon did 
not diminish; and he sent Solomon à hundred and 
twenty talents of gold (ib. verses 12-14). Hiram 
permitted Solomon's ships to sail with his own 
to Ophir; and the Jewish sailors were guided by 
the Tyrians, who were the better mariners (25. ix. 21, 
98; x. 22). | 
— .In Rabbinical Literature: Hiram, Solo- 
mon's friend, is identi- 
fied by some with Ju- 
dah's friend Hirah (Gen. 
xxxviii. 1); and even 
those who regard Hirah 
and Hiram as two per- 
sonages, admit Hiram's 
great age, as he was still 
living at the time of the 
prophet Ezekiel, whose 
prophecy concerning the 
King of Tyre is directed 
against Hiram (Ezek. 
xxviii. 2 et seg. ; Gen. R. 
Ixxxiv. 8; Jeromo in liis 
commentary on Ezek. 
xxviii. 11 calls theidenti- 
fication a “fabula He- 
breorum?; comp. Aph- 
rantes, “Homilies,” v.. 
ed. Wright, pp. 84, 8). 
In Hul. 89a a tanna of 
the middle of the second 
century speaks of “ Hi- 
ram, the Prince of Tyre ” 
(comp. Mek., Beshallah. 
Shirah, ix.)  Hiram's 
friendly correspondence 
with Solomon, which is 
mentioned in Scripture, was for centuries afier 
preserved in the archives of Tyre (Josephus. 
“Ant.” viii. 2, $& 6-8; idem, “Contra Ap.” i, 18- 
19; Eupolemus, in Eusebius, “Preparatio Evan- 
gelica," ix. 88, 94, calls King Hiram “Suron ”). 
Their intercourse was not confined to the exchange 
of gold, silver, and cedar- and fir-wood for grain, oil. 
and wine; for they also exchanged questions and 
answers. On one occasion Solomon sent Hiram rid- 
dles, asking for some in return; and he proposed 
that the one who could not solve them should pay 
a forfeit in money. Hiram accepted this proposi- 
tion, and subsequently had to pay many sums, since 
he was unable to solve Solomon’s riddles. Later, 
however, a Tyrian, Abdamon by name, came to 
Hiram’s aid and propounded riddles to Solomon: 
and as the latter could not solve them, he was 
obliged to pay large sums to Hiram (Josephus, 
“Ant.” viii. 5, & 3). 

Hiram, instead of being grateful to God for allow- 
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ing him to attain to a good old age, began to imag- 
ine that he himself was a god, and endeavored to 
make people believe in him by means of seven heav- 
ens that he had artificially constructed. He had four 
iron pillars fastened to the bottom of the sea, and 
on these he erected seven heavens, the first being of 
glass, the second of iron, the third of lead, the 
fourth of molten metal (brass), the fifth of copper, 
the sixth of silver, and the seventh of gold. "These 
heavens were separated from each other by chan- 
uels of water, ranging in size from 500 to 9,000 
square ells, so that each heaven was 500 Square ells 
larger than the one below it. Furthermore, Hiram 
colleeted huge boulders in the second heaven, the 
rolling of which resembled thunder; and flashes of 
lightning were produced by great precious stones. 
While Hiram was floating on high the prophet Eze- 
kiel was brought to him through the air, to reprove 
him for his arrogance. But the Prince of Tyre re- 
plied haughtily thathe, like God, was sitting on the 
sea and in seven heavens, and had already survived 
David, Solomon, twenty-one kings of Israel, twenty 
kings of Judah, ten prophets, and ten high priests. 
Thereupon God said: “What! a mortal dares to 
deem himself a god because he has furnished cedars 
for the building of My Temple? Well, then, I will 
destroy My house in order that meet punishment 
may come upon him." And this was brought about; 
for, after the destruction of the Temple, Nebuchad- 
nezzar dethroned his stepfather Hiram (read * ba'al 
immo,” following Lev. R. xviii. 2); and every day 
a piece was cut from his body, which he bad to eat 
until he died a miserable death. The wonderful 
palace sank into the earth, where it is preserved for 
the pious “in the future world ” (Yalk., Ezek. 367; 
variants to this text in Jellinek, “B. H.” v. 111-112; 
H. M. Horowitz, “Bet ‘Eked ha-Aggadot,” iii. 28- 
31). According to one haggadah Hiram entered 
paradise alive, and in order to reconcile this state- 
ment with the story as given above, it is said in the 
Second Alphabet of Ben Sira (ed. Venice, 29a): 
“God brought Hiram, the King of Tyre, alive into 
paradise because he built the Temple; at first he 
was God-fearing and lived in paradise a thousand 
years; but then he became haughty and claimed to 
be a god, whereupon he was driven out of paradise 
into hell." It is highly probable, however, that this 
haggadah was originally referred to Hiram, the 
builder of the Temple (1 Kings vii. 18; comp. 
Hiram [2], below). 

The self-deification of Hiram is also mentioned 
several times in the Midrash: an old midrash (Gen. 
R. ix. 5; comp. B. B. 5a, foot) says that the only 
reason why God pronounced death on Adam and on 
the human race was because he foresaw that Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Hiram would pretend to be gods. 
The identification of the anonymous Prince of Tyre 
in Ezek. xxviii. with Hiram was probably due in 
part to the fact that the Biblical Hiram was con- 
founded with Hiram, a contemporary of Nebuchad- 
uezzar, of whom Josephus speaks (“Contra Ap.” 
i, 21), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Ginzberg, Die Hagyada beiden Kirchen- 

vütern und in der Apokryphischen Litteratur, pp. 126-128; 


idem. in JEw. Excyc. i. 289, s.v. AHIKAR, concerning the Hi- 
ram and Akiba legend: Jelinek. B. IT. Introduction. v. 33-35. 


SOR L. G. 
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— In Non-Jewish Sources: According to Diug 
the Phenician and Menander the Ephesian (see Jo. 
sephus, “Contra Ap." i, SS 17, 18), Hiram, the son 
of Abiba‘al, reigned thirty-four years, and died at 
the age of fifty-three. Solomon built the Temple in 
the twelfth year of Hiram’s reign, which, according 
to this statement, must have lasted from 969 to 986 
B.C. This does not agree with the Biblical data; for 
if Hiram sent materials to David after hig conquest 
of Jerusalem and was still alive twenty years after 
the construction of Solomon’s Temple, his reign 
must have lasted about sixty years. It is likely, 
however, that the Hiram of David's time was the 
father of the Hiram of Solomon's; and this sup- 
position is confirmed by II Chron. ii. 12. Josephus, 
relying on the two above-named historians, relates 
further (Le.) that Hiram built first the temple of 
Hercules, and then the temple of Astarte when he 
made his expedition against the Tityans. Accord- 
ing to other Phenician historians (quoted by Tatian, 
“Contra Grecos," § 37), Hiram gave his daughter 
in marriage to Solomon. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


2. Artificer sent by Hiram, King of Tyre, to Sol- 
omon. He was apparently of a mixed race; his 
father being a Tyrian, and his mother of the tribe 
of Naphtali (I Kings vii. 18, 14) or of the tribe of 
Dan (II Chron. ii. 12 [A. V. 14]). The words “hu- 
ram abi," which terminate II Chron. ii. 11 (A. V. 13), 
generally translated “Huram my father's? (see No. 
1), are taken by some to be the name of the artificer; 
with this name compare * Hammurabi," of which 
" Hiram Abi" may be a local variant or misreading. 
The name is curiously used in FREEMASONRY. There 
is an essential difference, as regards the nature of 
Hiram's technical specialty, between I Kings and II 
Chronicles. According to the former, Hiram was 
an artificer only in brass; and the pieces which he 
executed for the Temple were the two pillars Jachin 
and Boaz, the molten sea with its twelve oxen, the 
ten lavers with their bases, the shovels, and basins, 
all of brass (I Kings vii. 14-45). But in II Chron. 
ii. 18 [14] it is said that Hiram was *skilful to work 
in gold, and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and 
in timber, in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and 
in crimson; also to grave any manner of graving." 
Thus he seems to have superintended all the work 
of the Temple. Josephus says (“ Ant.” viii. 8, € 4) 
that Hiram's father was Ur of the stock of the 
Israelites, that he was skilful in all sorts of work, 
but that his chief skill lay in working in gold, silver, 
and brass. Josephus apparently interprets the words 
“ish zori” to mean a man who lived in Tyre, and the 
name of * Ur? probably originatedin the confusion 
between “Hiram” and * Bezalecl" In I Kings vii. 
40 (A. V. margin) the form “ Hirom " (na'n) occurs. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HIRED MEN or HIRELINGS. See HIRING 
AND LETTING: MASTER AND SERVANT. 

HIRING AND LETTING (Hebr. “sekirut”): 
Hiring is a transaction by which parties, for a com- 
pensation, contract for a definite period for (a) the 
use of property or (b) personal service. 

I. The Mishnah (B. M. 93a) distinguishes four 

| Kinds of bailees: (1) the gratuitous bailee or deposi- 
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Mum 
tary; (2) the borrower; (8) the paid bailee; and (4) 
the hirer (see BAILMENTS), The hirer bas the same 
responsibility as the paid bailee; that is, he must 
make restitution for the object entrusted to him in 
enge it is lost or stolen, or if it is injured through his 
negligence. He is free from responsibility if it is 
impossible to prevent the loss; for instance, if an 
animal in his care dies or receives an injury acciden- 
tally oris violently abducted by robbers. In all other 
respects hiring is subject to the same laws as selling 
(ib. 56b), both as regards the manner of acquiring 
possession of the object (see ALIENATION AND AC- 
QUISITION) and as regards deceit or overcharge (25. 
99a: Maimonides, “ Yad,” Sekirut, ii. 8; 2d. Mekirah, 
xiii. 17; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 807, 2; 
297, 35). 
The hirer may use the object only for the purpose 
tor which it was hired; and if he employs it in any 
other way; he becomes responsible for 
Movable all accidents. The Rabbis, however, 
Property. distinguish between accidents that are 
due directly to this change from the 
original purpose and those that can be ascribed to 
other reasons. If one who hires an animal for the 
purpose of taking it up a hill leads it down into a 
valley, thereby allowing the animal to slip and be- 
come injured, the hirer is free; for this might have 
happened on the hill as well. But if it becomes over- 
heated for want of pure air, the hirer has to make 
restitution; for this could not have occurred if he 
had taken the animal on the hill (B. M. 78a; “ Yac x 
Sekirut, iv.) If it is stipulated that the animal is 
to be laden with a burden of a certain weight, or if 
there is an established custom as to the weight of 
a burden to be put npon an animal, and the hirer adds 
one-thirtieth or more thereto, he becomes responsible 
forall accidents. The hirer may not change from the 
original terms either in the weight or as regards the 
kind of burden put upon the animal (B. M. 80a; 
“Yad,” 4d5.; Hoshen Mishpat, 308, 5, 6; 311, 1). 
Whether the owner has to substitute another object 
for the use of the hirer in case an accident happens 
to the one originally hired, depends greatly on the 
conditions made in the contract (“ Yad,” le. v. 1-3). 
One who hires an object may not sublet it; for itis 
presumed that no one desires his property to be in 
hands other than those to whom he entrusts it (B. 
M. 29b). Butif the hirer does let it to another, he 
assumes all responsibility; while all the profits de- 
rived from the transaction go to the owner of the 
object (* Yad,” Lc. i. 4). 
The landlord who lets a house for a detinite period, 
may not retract from his contract, even when he him- 
self has no place of abode. During 
Houses. the period of the lease he may not evict 
his tenant, nor may he compel the lat- 
ter to leave the house, even for a short period, in 
order to make necessary repairs. If the lease is in- 
definite, containing no provision as to time, the ten- 
ant may be ejected after thirty days’ notice. Inthe 
winter, however, the tenant may not be ejected. The 
lessee is permitted to let the house to another tenant 
as long as the number of the members of the two 
families is the same (“ Yad,” Lc. v. 5). If the lease 
‘specifies a certain house, and this is destroyed, the 
landlord is not compelled to rebuild the house 
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for the use of the tenant; but he must return to him 
whatever rent has been paid in advance for the 
unfulfilled portion of the contract. When, how- 
ever, the lease specifies no particular house, and 
the landlord provides the lessee with a house 
which is later destroyed, the lessee may demand 
that the landlord provide him with another dwelling 
(B. M. 108a ; * Yad,” i.c. vi. 7; Hoshen Mishpat, 812, 
17). If the landlord sells the house during the occu- 
pancy of the tenant, the buyer becomes obligated 
by the terms of the lease; and all the laws that ap- 
plied to the first owner apply with equal force to 
the second. .See EJECTMENT. | 
In some places there was a fixed time when all 
tenants changed their leases or moved from place to 
place. If, in such a place, the tenant continued to 
live in the house for a short period thereafter he 
might be compelled to pay the year's rental even if 
hie removed before the expiration of the year (Hoshen 
Mishpat, l.c. 14). The landlord was compelled to 
make all necessary repairs. The tenant had to bear 
all expenses incidental to the carrying out of a re- 
ligious command, as the placing of the mezuzah on 
the door-post or the railing around the roof (Deut. 
xxii. 8), or to the securing of greater convenience. 
Inall these matters, however, the custom of the land 
helped to decide the matter (B. M. 101b; “Yad,” 
Lc. vi. 3; Hoshen Mishpat, 314). 
With regard to the manner of paying the rental, 
the Rabbis recognize three kinds of hirers of fields 
or gardens: (1) one who hires a field at 


In Fields an annual rental payable in money: 
and (2) one who stipulates to pay the rental 
Gardens. in grains or fruit, the produce of the 


land (“hoker”); and (3) one who stip- 
ulates to pay as his rent a certain percentage of 
the produce (* mekabbel ”). The first two are sub- 
ject to the same laws. They have to pay the stipu- 
lated sum, in money or in crops, whether the har- 
vest is successful or not. The landlord, however, 
may not demand the full amount when the failure of 
the erops is general in the locality (B. M. 105b; 
“Wad,” Le. viii. 5; Hoshen Mishpat, 391,922). But 
he whose rentalis a certain percentage of the prod- 
uce has to pay such percentage even when the 
calamity is universal. He may not cease from labor 
as long as theland produces two measures (*se'ah ") 
more than the expense of cultivation; and if he 
leaves it fallow, the court estimates how much the 
land would have produced by careful management 
and collects that sum from the hirer (B. M. 104a; 
“Yad,” Le. 13; Hoshen Mishpat, 929). While all 
authorities agree that the landlord must provide all 
the necessary implements for tilling and harvesting 
in the case when the rental is a share of the produce, 
there is a difference of opinion when it isa fixed 
amount payable in money or crops; some hold that in 
these cases the tenant has no such claim upon the 
landlord after he obtains the land (B. M. 108b; 
“Yad.” Lc. 2; Hoshen Mishpat, 320, 3; comp. Is- 
serles’ gloss). Local custom was of importance also 
in regulating the kind of sced to be sown, and the 
manner of sowing and barvesting, as also the mode 
of payment when this was not specified. 
II. The Bible makes no provision in regard to the 
regulation of labor, except by commanding that tho 
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wages of the day-laborer be paid promptly (Deut. 
xxiv. 14, 15; see Waaxs) In the Talmud, how- 
ever, there are extended discussions concerning 
the rights both of the laborer and of the master. 
Two kinds of laborers are recognized by the Rab- 
bis: (1) the day-laborer (63D), and (2) the piece- 
worker (j39)). 

1. The day-laborer may cease from his work in the 
middle of the day (B. K. 116; B. M. 10a, Tia) This 
law is based upon the principle that the working man 
is to be considered with great favor and 
leniency by the law. If the Jaborer’s 
hire is a fixed sum per day, and he 
ceases from work in the middle of the 
day, he receives half the sum for his half-day's work, 
even though the master may have to pay more to an- 
other man to complete the work. If the master 
obtains a laborer for the rest of the day for less 
than half the sum, the original laborer is entitled to 
the difference. The Rabbis base this liberal princi- 
ple upon the Scriptural passage (Lev. xxv. 55), 
“ For unto me, the children of Israel are servants "— 
but they are not servants of servants (B. K. 1162). 
In accordance with this principle, it is provided that 
no Israelite shall hire himself out fora period longer 
than three years, even in the capacity of a teacher 
or a scribe (Hoshen Mishpat, 333, 3, Isserles’ gloss; 
comp. Deut. xv. 18; Isa. xvi. 14). 

When, however, the work, if not finished betimes, 
would be spoiled (*33Nn 935), the laborer may not 
cease work, except when he is prevented by some 
aceident from continuing. If he does cease, the 
master may hire other workmen to finish the 
work and charge all the expense to the original 
laborer (B. M. 77a; “Yad,” Le. ix., x. ; Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 3383). The hours of the day-laborer, as well as 
the amount of food to be given to him during work, 
depend on local custom. The master 
may not compel the workman to work 
overtime if the custom is to cease 
labor at a certain hour, even though he be willing 
to pay for the extra time. If he specifies in bis con- 
tract that he hires the Jaborer according to the laws 
of the Torah, the laborer must work from sunrise 
to sunset, except on Friday, when he is permitted to 
go home earlier in order to prepare himself for the 
Sabbath (B. M. 88a; Hoshen Mishpat, 331, Isserles’ 
gloss) If the laborer finishes the work given to him 
in less than a day, the master may give him some 
other occupation equally difficult with, but not more 
difficult than, the first to engage him for the rest of 
the day. In case the master has no other occupation 
for him, the laborer is entitled only to the payment of 
a laborer who is not at work, that is to say, the mini- 
mum amount which is paid forlabor. If the laborer 
is hired for the purpose of fetching a certain object 
and he does not find it, he may claim the full amount 
of his wages (D. M. 77a; “ Yad,” Le. ix. 7, 8; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 335). If the laborer is hired for a number 
of days in succession, he is not permitted to work at 
night; for by so doing he might become less fit for 
the next day's labor. In general, tho laborer is 
warned to perform his work faithfully, and not to 
waste the time that belongs to his master. ‘Then he 
will be blessed, even as Jacob was blessed with great 
wealth because he worked faithfully for Laban (Gen. 


The Day- 
Laborer. 


Overtime. 
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i 
xxx. 49; Tosef., B. M. viii. 2; “Yad,” Lc. xiii. 6, 7: 
IIoshen Mishpat, 337, 19, 20). j 

2. The piece-worker is not as much favored by 
the Law as the day-laborer, and if he retracts from 

his contract he has to suffer the logs. 
The Piece- If he undertakes to finish a picce of 
Worker. work fora certain sum, and after he has 
completed one-half of it he retracts, he 
is not entitled to half that sum, the value of the work 
done, but the court estimates how much it will cost 
to finish the work, and this amount is subtracted from 
the original sum, and the remainder is given to him. 
In case tlie work is spoiled through not bein g finished 
the same day, the piece-worker is subjected to the 
same laws as the day-laborer (B. M. 76b; * Yad,? 
l.c. ix. 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 333, 4, 5). 

The merchant workman MAN) who undertakes 
to do the work at his own home is in some respects 
regarded as a bailee and in others asa seller. If the 
material is given to him, and he has merely to pre- 
pare it or to put it into a certain shape, most au- 
thorities agree that he is to be regarded as the paid 
bailee (see BAILMEN's). If he finishes the work and 
the master 1s notified to come and claim it, from that 
time he is regarded as a gratuitous bailee, aud is not 
responsible for any accident that may happea to the 
object, except when caused by wilful neglect. If 
he has to provide the material also, he is in all re- 
spects regarded asa seller; and the master assumes 
no responsibility for the object until it is delivered 
to him. If the material is supplied by the master, but 
ihe workman adds somethin g to it, the latter is re- 
garded as a paid bailee for the material given to him, 
but not for the addition made by him (B. K. 99a; 
D. M. 80b; “Yad,” Le. 8, 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 306). 

For further particulars regarding the relations of 
master and laborer see FEE; MASTER AND SERVANT; 
WAGES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses Bloch, Der Vertrag, Budapest, 1893; 
Farbstein, Das Recht der Unfreien und der Freien Arhei- 
ter, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896; Mielziner, Legal Maxims, 
Cincinnati, 1898. 

S. S. J. H. G. 


HIRSCH, ALBERT: Austrian playwright: 
born in Vienna June 29, 1841. He was first a publie- 
school-teacher; then went on the stage, playing, 
among other places, in the variety theater in the 
Josefstadt; but he soon left the company and de- 
voted himself to folk-songs and plays, in which 
field he has become very prominent. He has writ- 
ten more than 200 popular plays, mostly of Jewish 
life, and has had them performed at home and 
abroad with much success by a company organized 
by himself. Hirsch has also composed the music 
for his works, founding his compositions for the 


most part on Jewish melodies. 
8. E. J. 


HIRSCH, ALPHONSE: French painter; born 
in Paris 1848; died there July 15, 1884. He wasa 
pupil of Meissonier and Bonnat, and began by 
sketching and etching. Of the latter art he has left 
many fine examples; but his chief merit is as a col- 
orist. Hirsch exhibited atthe annual salons. Among 
his best works are: “La Corde au Cou”; “Le Pre- 
mier-Né”; “Un Dernier Regard”; “Le Modéle”; 
“La Convalescente"; “En Visite"; “Premier Trou- 
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ble.” Among his portraits are those of Isidor, chicf 

rabbi of France, 1877; Octave Feuillet, 1878: Alfred 

Naquet, 1880; Ernest Daudet, 1881; Eugène Manuel, 

1884. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Nouveau La- 
rousse Ilustre. : 

B. V. E. 

HIRSCH, AUGUST: German physician and 
medico-historical writer; born at Danzig Oct. 4, 
1817; died at Berlin Jan. 28, 1894. After having 
followed commerce for a few years, he began the 
study of medicine at the University of Leipsic in 
1839, and completed his course of study at Berlin in 
1848, when he received the degree of doctor of med- 
icine. ‘The following year he established himself as 
a physician in Elbing, West Prussia. Two years 
later he removed to Danzig. As it was his intention 
to enter the Anglo-Indian service as a surgeon, he 
rave special attention to geographic-pathological 
studies. The results of his researches were pub- 
lished in the ^ Hamburger Medizinische Zeitschrift ” 
in 1848, under the title “Ueber die Geographische 
Verbreitung von Malariafieber und Lungenschwind- 
sucht und den Riumlichen Antagonismus dieser 
Krankheiten.” These investigations led him to his- 
torical pathology; his “Handbuch der Historisch- 
Geographisehen Pathologie” (2 vols., Erlangen, 
1859-64: 2d ed., 8 vols., 1881-86; translated into 
English by the New Sydenham Society, 1883) has 
become indispensable to military surgeons and prac- 
titioners in the tropics. 

In 1868 he was called to the University of Berlin 
tofill the chair of medical history, which position 
he held until his death. In 1865 he was sent by the 
government to the Vistula districts in West Prus- 
sia to report on the epidemie there of cerebrospinal 
meningitis. His report was published under the 
title ^Die Meningitis Cerebro-Spinalis Epidemica ? 
(Berlin, 1866). During the Franco-Prussian war 
(1870-71) he was in charge of a sanitary train. The 
following year he joined with others in founding 
the * Deutsche Gesellschaft für Oeffentliche Gesund- 
heitspflege,"? of which he was president until 1885. 
In deference to his and Pettenkofer’s representations, 
the government appointed an imperial commission 
on cholera. As a member of this body Hirsch was 
sent again to the Vistula. His official report, * Das 
Auftreten und der Verlauf der Cholera in den 
Preussischen Provinzen Posen und Preussen (Mai- 
September, 1878),” was reprinted separately (1874; 
ad ed., Berlin, 1870). In 1878 he was the German 
representative at the international cholera congress 
in Vienna. In 1879 he was sent by the government 
with Sommerbrodt and Küssner to Russia to report 
on the prevalence of cholera in the government of 
Astrakhan. “Mittheilungen über die Pest-Epidemie 
im Winter 1878-79 im Russischen Gouvernement 
Astrachan ” (Berlin, 1880) is their conjoint report. 

From 1866 Hirsch acted with Virchow as editor of 
“Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte und Leistungen 
iu der Medizin." From 1884 to 1888 he was one of 
the editors of the “Biographisches Lexikon der 
Hervorragenden Acrzte Aller Zeiten und Völker” 
(Vienna). He also contributed many medical biog- 
raphies to the “ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie.” 

Hirsch was a prolific writcr. Besides the fore- 
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going works, he wrote: “Ueber die Anatomie der 


Alten Griechischen Aerzte” (Berlin, 1864); “J. F. 
C. Hecker: Die Grossen Volkskrankheiten des Mit- 
telalters: Historisch-Pathologische Untersuchungen " 
(čb. 1865-66); “ Ueber Verhütung und Bekämpfung 
der Volkskrankheiten” (75. 1875); “Geschichte der 
Augenheilkunde" (Leipsic, 1877); “Geschichte der 
Medizinischen Wissenschaft in Deutschland " (Mu- 
nich and Leipsic, 1894). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Meyers Komnvereations- Lexikon; Hirsch, 


Diog. Lex.; Pagel, Diog. Lex.; Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie; Brockhaus, JXonversations- Lexilcon. 


S. F. T. H. 


HIRSCH, CLARA DE (Baroness de Hirsch- 
Gereuth): Wifeof Baron Maurice de Hirsch; born 
at Antwerp June 183, 1883; died in Paris April 1, 
1899. Her mother was a sister of Solomon H. Gold- 
schmidt, who for many years acted in the capacity 
of president of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
The baroness, then Clara Bischoffsheim, received a 
liberal education: she 
was an accomplished 
linguist, able to speak 
and write fluently in do 
French, German, Eng- Hs 
lish, and Italian. After 
leaving the schoolroom 
she acted as her father’s 
secretary, and thus be- 
came conversant notonly 
with his business affairs, 
but also with his work 
as legislator and philan- 
thropist. This proved 
to be a valuable experi- 
ence even during her 
husband's lifetime, and 
particularly so after his 
death, when she was 
left sole administrator of 
his large estate. She was a ready writer, and was 
her husband's only assistant while he was abroad; 
and at home, when his secretaries were overtaxed, 
she often relieved them of long and arduous duties. 

She was married to Baron de Hirsch in 1855 and 
lived first in Munich, then in Drussels, and finally 
in Paris. 

Two children were born to them, a girl and a boy. 
The daughter died in infancy, and Lucien in 1887, 

at the age of thirty-one. From this 

Death blow the baroness never recovered, 
of Her Son. nor did she thereafter lay aside her ap- 

parel of mourning. Shortly after his 
son's death the baron went to Constantinople. The 
baroness accompanied him; while there she spent 
most of her time in the poor districts of the city, 
and, after careful investigation, distributed more 
than $125,000 among needy families, without dis- 
tinction of creed. Uninfluenced, Baron de Hirsch, 
cosmopolitan as he was, might have devoted his 
fortune to totally different purposes; but in philan- 
thropic matters he yielded to his wife's judgment. 
It was she that gently guided his interests toward 
philanthropy. She would not permit money, of 
which the poor, persecuted, and oppressed Jews 
stood in. so much need, to be deflected into alien 
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channels. She determined that her husband should 
turn his restless energies to relieving the distress of 
his coreligionists. 

In the work of founding colonies in Argentina and 
Canada, as an outlet for the persecuted Jewsin Rus- 
sia and the Orient, she was her husband’s associate 
and inspiration. She was thoroughly conversant 
with all his schemes, so that at his death she was 
able to continue, develop, and complete, as well as 
add to, the undertakings begun by him. Thestrong- 
est evidence of his complete confidence in her is in 
the fact that he left her sole administrator and resid- 
uary legatee of his vast fortune. After his death 
in 1896 she continued the administrative office in 
her house in the Champs Elysées, where she devoted 
herself to her work from early morning until late at 
night, surrounded by her secretaries. A year after 
the baron’s death the baroness sent a million dollars 
to America to help in relieving the congestion in the 
New York ghetto. Her plan was to encourage the 
immigrants to move away from the city into the 

- rural districts, by offering more com- 
Charities. fortable dwellings at very low rates. 
She also sent $150,000 to erecta build- 
ing for the Baron de Hirsch Trade-School in New 
York city, thereby enabling that institution to ex- 
tend its curriculum. She gave $200,000 to build the 
Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, which she 
endowed with $600,000 for carrying on its work of 
providing temporary shelter for homeless working 
girls, as well as a domestic training-school for immi- 
grants. She created à pension fund of $700,000 for 
the officials of the Oriental railways built by her 
husband, and a similar pension fund for the instruct- 
ors of the Baron de Hirsch schools in Galicia. She 
established benevolent bureausin Vienna and Buda- 
pest, and gave half a million dollars each to the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris and to the Philanthropic 
Society of Paris. The entire amount devoted by 
her to benevolent purposes during her widowhood 
exceeded $15,000,000, and she further endowed her 
various foundations by leaving them $10,000,000 in 
her will. It was her intention to give away her en- 
tire fortune, with the exception of an income suffi- 
cient for her own personal wants and of suitable 
provision for her two adopted sons, Arnold and 
Raymond de Forest; but she died before she had an 
opportunity of completing her plan. 

Among the chief bequests in her will were the fol- 

lowing: 


Oeuvre de Nourriture (for providing food and clothing for poor 
children attending Alliance Israélite schools), $600,000. 

Baron de Hirseh Fund, New York city, $1,200,000. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, London (asa loan fund), $600,000. 

Ecole Normale Orientale de l'Alliance Israélite in Paris, 
$800,000. 

Pension Fund for Teachers, Their Orphans and Widows, 
$602,000. l 

Baron de Hirsch Institute, Montreal, $1,200,000. 

Baron de Hirsch Foundation for Providing Schools in Galicia, 
$2,200,010. 

Baroness Clara de Hirseh's Emperor Francis Joseph's Jubilee 
Foundation (for support of children in Austria), $400,000. 

Clara de Hirseh Home for Working Girls, New York city, 
$600,000. 

Philanthropic Society of Paris, $200,000. 

Committee of Jewish Charities, Paris, $100,000. 

Minor bequests to individuals and societies. $800,000. 


B. S. Sm. 
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HIRSCH, DAVID: German instructor of deaf- 
mutes; born at Müntz, Rhenish Prussia, May 23, 1813; 
died at Rotterdam Feb. 2, 1895. He studied at the 
Heinicke institute for deaf-mutes at Crefeld, and 
afterward at a similar institute in Cologne, with the 
intention of becoming an instructor. At the age of 
twenty-five he received an appointment as director of 
a deaf-mute school at Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1847 he 
was called to Rotterdam as private tutor to two chil. 
dren; and, having other mute children placed under 
his care, he established May 23, 1858, what was in 
Holland the pioneer school of oral instruction for 
deaf-mutes, an institution which he conducted until 
1887, when il! health compelled him to withdraw 
from its active management. From this school he 
sent forth a number of teachers, who introduced his 
oral system into several European countries. In rec- 
ognition of his services the Dutch government con- 
ferred upon him the Order of the Netherlands Lion, 
and France made him an Officier de l'Académie. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. No. 1850, p. 10; N. Rotter- 

damsche Courant, May 28, 1908. 

S. F. S. W. 

HIRSCH, EMIL GUSTAV: American rabbi; 
professor of rabbinical literature and philosophy in 
the University of Chicago; born in the grand duchy 
of Luxemburg May 22, 1852; educated in the pub- 
lic schools of the duchy and in the University of 
Pennsylvania. When his father, Samuel Hrrscn, 
was called (1866) to the ministry of the Reform Con- 
gregation IKeneseth Israel, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Emil accompanied him to the United States, contin- 
ued his education atthe Episcopal Academy in Phil- 
adelphia, and graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1872. In that year he went to Ger- 
many and studied at the universities of Berlin (1872- 
1876) and Leipsic (philosophy and theology; Ph.D. 
1876); he also attended the Hochschule für die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums. On his return to 
America he was elected rabbi of the Har Sinai con- 
gregation at Baltimore, Md., in 1877. A year later 
he accepted the rabbinate of the Adas Israel congre- 
gation of Louisville, Ky., where he remained two 
years. In August, 1880, Hirsch went to Chicago, 
and was installed there as rabbi of the Sinai congre- 
gation, an office he still holds (1903). During his 
ministration a larger house of worship was erected 
on Indiana avenue (1892). 

From 1880 to 1883 Hirsch edited with I. S. Moses 
the “Zeitgeist,” published at Milwaukee, Wis.: in 
1886 he became coeditor of *'The Reformer," issued 
in New York; and in 1892 he connected himself 
with *The Reform Advocate," published in Chi- 
cago. In 1888 Hirsch was appointed member, and, 
later, president, of the board of the Chicago Public 
Library, remaining in oflice until 1897; it was during 
his term that the new library building was erected. 
Since 1892 he has occupied the chair of rabbinical 
literature and philosophy in the University of Chi- 
cago, In 1896 he was presidential elector at large 
for Illinois. In 1902 he was Percy Turnbull lecturer 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, his subject 
being * Jewish Poetry." 

Hirsch is an eloquent public speaker and a prolific 
contributor to Jewish journals. As editor of “The 
Reform Advocate” he is an acknowledged exponent 
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of advanced thought in Jewish circles and a warm 
advocate of the observance of Sunday as the Jewish 
Sabbath, though, recognizing the difficulties in the 
way of that change, he preaches on Saturday before 
the Temple Israel congregation of Chicago. 

Hirsch has published various monographs on. Bib- 
lical,.theological, and sociological subjects. He took 
4 prominent part in the founding of the Jewish 
Manual Training-School at Chicago, as well as in 
the organizing of the Associated Jewish Charities, 
the Civic Federation, and other publie movements. 
Fora time he was chaplain of the Illinois Naval 
Militia and à member of the state board of charities. 
He has also acted as president of the board of ex- 
aminers of the Civil Service Commission at Chicago. 

A F. H. V. 


HIRSCH, FISCHL: Hebrew bookseller; died 
at Berlin June 5, 1899. About 1860 he settled at 
Halberstadt, and founded a Jewish printing and 
publishing business. He soon abandoned this to 
devote himself entirely to the sale of Hebrew books 
and manuscripts. He rapidly acquired a wide 
knowledge of the literature with which he was com- 
mercially concerned, and, though near-sighted almost 
to blindness, traveled extensively, collecting valua- 
ble old prints and manuscripts which he afterward 
sold to the principal Hebrew libraries in Europe. 
When the collection of Hebrew books now in the 
British Museum was being formed, J. Zedner re- 
sorted to Hirsch and acquired from him most of the 
incunabula as well as the more precious of the books 
of later date. The Bodleian Library and the Rosen- 
thal Library at Amsterdam owe their most valuable 
acquisitions to his unerring intelligence. About 
1885 Hirsch removed to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
whence, about 1891, he went to Berlin. In 1897 he 
paid his last visit to the British Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Catalogue of Books for Sale by Fischl Hirsch, 

with an introduction by S. van Straalen, 1900. 

8. B. Vi ST: 

HIRSCH, FRANZ ARNOLD: Austrian dram- 
atist and miscellaneous writer; bornin Horitz, Bohe- 
mia, June 15, 1815; died in Vienna Nov. 24, 1896. 
After leaving the gymnasium Arnold studied med- 
icine at the University of Vienna (1838-41). He 
practised very successfully in Vienna as a homeopa- 
thist until 1852, when he definitively abandoned 
medicine for literature. After marrying Sophie 
Wehle he traveled several years, and lived by turns 
in Dresden, Florence, Rome, Paris,and London. In 
1861 he settled in Paris. 

Hirsch wrote, often under the pseudonym of 
“Eginhard Quelle,” numerous papers on political 
economy and medicine, literary essays, short stories, 
and novels, mostly in “Das Familienbuch des Oes- 
terreichischen Lloyd” in Triest, and feuilletons for 
Vienna periodicals. Among his plays were: “Der 
Familien-Diplomat? (1859), comedy in three acts, 
produced at the Hofburgtheater in Vienna, the fa- 
mous comedian Beckmann making a great hit In it; 
“Sand in die Augen” (1861); “Hine Tour aus dem 
Contre-Tanz, oder So Passt’s” (1862; after the 
French of Fournier and Meyer), “Zu Jung und Zu 
Alt ? (1866), one-act pieces; * Blanca von Bourbon,” 
tragedy in five acts, produced at the Dresden Thea- 


ter Royal in 1860 (this play won for its author from | 
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the Grand Duke of Weimar, before whom he read it, 
the scholar's gold medal); “ Die Fremde," “ Dora,” 
“Freund Fritz," “Postscriptum,” etc., adapted 
from the French. Hirsch translated into German 
Napoleon III.'s “Idées Napoléoniennes.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Freie Presse, Nov. 25, 1896, p. 5; 
Bettelheim, Biograph. Jahrbuch, 1897, pp. 341-242. 


S. N. D. 


HIRSCH FUND, BARON DE: A fund of 
52,400,000 for ameliorating the condition of certain 
Jewish immigrants to the United States. This 
fund was incorporated under the laws of the state of 
New York, Feb. 12, 1891, the trustees being M. S. 
Isaacs, president; Jacob H. Schiff, vice-president; 
Jesse Seligman, treasurer; Dr. Julius Goldman, 
honorary secretary ; Henry Rice, James H. Hoffman, 
and Oscar S. Straus, of New York; and Mayer 
Sulzberger and W. B. Hackenburg, of Philadelphia. 
The large immigration to the United States in 1890- 
1891, caused by the enforcement in Russia of the 
May Laws of 1881, induced Baron Maurice de Hirsch, 
who had learned of the conditions in New York 
from Oscar S. Straus, to establish this foundation. 
The deed of trust directed that the funds be used to 
afford relief to the Jewish immigrants from Russia 
and Rumania and to educate them, and to furnish 
transportation to immigrants—selected, after their 
arrival in America, on account of fitness in regard 
to age, character, and capacity—to places in which 
the condition of the labor market gives promise of 
their becoming self-supporting; to provide free 
transportation to others to places where relatives or 
friends reside who will take care of the immigrants 
until they can care for themselves; to teach immi- 
grants trades and to contribute to their support, if 
necessary, While learning; to furnish the tools or 
implements needed for carrying on such trades after 
the course of instruction has been completed; to 
afford to immigrants instruction in agricultural 
work; and, finally, to provide adequate instruction 
in the English language. 

The trustees of the Baron de Hirsch Fund at first 
used the amount at their disposal in relieving the 

immediate material necessities of the 


First refugees; and, in order to make the 
Attempts immigrants sclf-supporting, numbers 
at Relief. were given instruction in the manu- 


facture of clothing, white goods, etc. 
The United Hebrew Charities of New York was 
made the agent through which the material neces- 
sities were relieved, and a monthly sum is still 
given to that institution to be used exclusively for 
the relief of needy Russian and Rumanian Jews who 
have been less than two years in the United States. 
When the great pressure due to the rapid immi- 
gration of indigent refugees had been somewhat 
relaxed, the trustees carefully matured their plans 
for the amelioration of the condition of these people, 
the aim of all their activities being the permanent 
elevation of the standard of life of the Russian and 
the Rumanian Jew in America and the bringing about 
of a fecling of loyalty to their adopted country. . 
The main channels whereby these ends were to be 
reached were education and colonization. In order 
to teach children and adults the English language, 
day classes for the former and evening classes for 
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the latter were established on the lower East Side of 
New York. In these classes the children of Jewish 
immigrants are prepared to enter the public schools, 
special attention being given to the rapid acquisi- 
tion of English. In 1900 these classes, which met 
in the building of the Educational Alliance at East 
Broadway and Jefferson street, were turned over to 
that institution together with an annual appropria- 
tion from the Baron de Hirsch Fund sufficient to 
carry on the work. There are now from 500 to 600 
children under instruction by a principal and oight 
teachers. 

The evening sehoolin English foradult foreigners 
was also consigned to the Educational Alliance at 
the same time and under similar conditions. 

The Baron de Hirsch Trade-School was established 
for the purpose of providing free instruction in the 
mechanical trades to immigrants from 
Russia and Rumania. Fora time the 
school was conducted in a leased 
building; butlateranew school build- 
ing was erected on East Sixty-fourth street, between 
Second and Third avenues, at a cost of $150,000, 
which sum was given by the Baroness de Hirsch for 
the purpose in the summer of 1897. 

With the exception of a short time during which 
wood-carving was taught, the same trades as those 
taught at the present time, namely, carpentry, 
house- and sign-painting, plumbing, and the ma- 
chinist’s and electrician’s trades, have been the 
subjects of instruction. The Baron de Hirsch 
Trade-School does not attempt to turn out skilled 
mechanics, for pupils receive instruction during 
five and one-half months only. The aim is, by a 
good elementary training to make them intelligent 
apprentices or helpers, and to afford them the op- 
portunity to enter profitable trades under the most 
favorable conditions. 

Fora time the trustees maintained a public bath- 
house; but in view of the fact that public baths 
were being provided by the municipality, it was 
discontinued. 

The chief enterprise attempted along the lines 
of colonization was the founding of the town of 
Woodbine, New Jersey. After inves- 
tigating sites in various parts of the 
country, the choice of the trustees fell 
upon a tract of land in the northern 
part of Cape May county, New Jersey, on which 
an agricultural colony for the Jewish refugees from 
Russia was established, Selected families, chosen 
because of their apparent fitness as pioneers, were 
sent to the colony (see Jew. Encyc. i. 262, s.v. AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLONIES IN THE UNITED STATES). 

To the southwest of the town proper lies the 
Woodbine Agricultural School, started in a small 
way in 1893 by the trustees, ana gradually enlarged 

from year to year to meet the demands 
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Agri- of Jewish youths for instruction in 
cultural agriculture. At the present time (1903) 
School. the buildings consist of a schoolhouse 


of brick (completed in 1900) capable 

of accommodating 250 pupils, a cottage for the staff 

of teachers, a dormitory for 100 pupils, and the nec- 

essary outhouses and paraphernalia of a farming 
school. 
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In 1893, lessons in English, arithmetic, ete., were 
given to the boys; and for them as well as their 
parents illustrated lectures on practical agriculture 
were delivered once a week during the winter 
months. The result was so encouraging that a 
preliminary course was given from March to Oct., 
1894, when 42 pupils received practical training in 
planting, grafting, and the care of fruit-trees, and 
inthe growing of truck and field crops. In Och., 
1894, the first regular class, consisting of 15 boys, 
was organized. Since that time the school has grad- 
ually grown; there are enrolled at present (1903) 
100 resident pupils, the full capacity of the dormi- 
tory, besides a number of day pupils, the children 
of residents of Woodbine and of the surrounding 
farmers. 

The school is entirely free. Since 1900 the course 
of study and work extends over a period of four 
years. The graduates have become farmers, florists, 
machinists, etc., for the most part, but pupils of 
exceptional ability have obtained positions uuder 
the government and in educational institutions. The 
object of the school is “to raise intelligent, practical 
farmers." A competent faculty of experts in par- 
ticular lines of work and study is in charge of the 
pupils under the direction of the superintendent, 
Prof. H. L. Sabsovich. The conditions of admission 
are good moral character, good health, and an ele- 
mentary education; and the minimum age of entry 
is fourteen years. The pupils work from six to 
eight hours in summer, and from four to five hours 
in winter, and study from two to five hours daily 

The Baron de Hirsch Fund gives a portion of its 
yearly income to the Jewish Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Aid Society, which has its oflices in New 
York. Among the objects of this association is the 
eucouragement of agriculture among Jews by lend- 
ing money on mortgage for the purchase of farms 
It also, through à system of agents, organized as 
the Industrial Removal Office, secures work in 
cities and towns throughout the United States for 
newly arrived Jewish immigrants and for dwellers in 
the overcrowded part of-New York, furnishing them. 
with free transportation to such places. A regular 
annual subvention is also granted to this society 
by the Jewish Colonization Association. 

The Baron de Hirsch Fund also grants yearly 
sums to be used in Americanizing newly arrived 
Jewish immigrants by means of education, ete., in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Brooklyn, and 
Boston. 

A. M. Re. 

HIRSCH, GASTON : French dramatic author; 
born at Metz 1880. His chief plays are: “Le Pré- 
jugé"; “Un Malheureux Caractère”; "La Mar- 
quise des Rues” (music by Hervé), 1879; * L' Affaire 
de Viroflay,” 1883; “Fanfreluche,” 1888; “Une 
Actrice en Voyage," 1884; “En Grève,” 1885; “ Fla- 
Fia," 1886; “Benvenuto” (music by Diaz), 1890: 
* Au-Delà du Rêve” (music by Massenet), 1908. 
Hirsch is also the author of the following works: 
“Les Lagunes et le Tibre,” 1862; “Téhéran,” 1862; 
“Te Roman de Deux Femmes," 1887; and "Quel 
qu'un," 1889. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse Illustré. 
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SCH, JACOB VON: German banker; 
grandfather of Maurice de Hirsch; born in 1764 
at Koénigshofen, near Würzburg; died March 
28. 1841, at Munich. Although in his youth he 
had received an exclusively Talmudic education, 
he later in life achieved the position of "Hof. 
bankier” (court-banker) at Munich. He was the first 
Jew in Bavaria permitted to engage in agricultural 
enterprises. Hirsch tock an active interest in Jew- 
ish matters, and contributed large sums toward the 
founding of many charitable and religious institu- 
tions. During the German War of Liberation (1818- 
1815) he organized, equipped, and supported a regi- 
ment of soldiers at his own expense. 

Re Kayserling, Gedenlcblütter. pp. 31-32, Leipsic, 
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HIRSCH JANOW: Polish rabbi; born about 
1750; died at Fürth, Bavaria, Nov. 18, 1785. On 
account of his great keenness in Talmudical discus- 
sions he was commonly called “ Hirsch Harif (the 
acute) When in 1776 his father-in-law, Raphael 
Kohn, was elected rabbi of the three congregations 
Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck, he succeeded him 


— 


as rabbi of Posen. In the following yearhe was called _ 


to the rabbinate of Fürth. In 1779 he interdicted 
Moses Mendelssohn's German translation of the 
Pentateuch. Salomon Maimon, in his * Lebensge- 
schichte” (pp 280 e£ seg.), highly praises Hirsch 
Janow for his benevolence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz. Gesch. xi. 44, 586-587. 

8. S. Man. 

HIRSCH, JENNY: German authoress and ad- 
vocate of women’s rights; born Nov. 25, 1829, at 
Zerbst, Anhalt; died March 9, 1902, at Berlin. After 
the death of her parents she lectured in her native 
town at the ducal high school for girls, and was em- 
powered by the authorities to open a private school. 
In 1860 she was called to Berlin to assist in editing 
“Der Bazar," a journal for women. She retained 
this position until 1864, after which she devoted her- 
self exclusively to an independent literary career. 

Jenny Hirsch's work naturally led her to take an 
activeinterest in all movements for theadvancement 
of her sex. She attended the first women's congress 
(© Frauentag ") in Leipsic, from which sprang the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Frauenverein; and she was 
among the first to join the Lette- Verein, a society 
founded to assist women in supporting themselves, 
and whose history she published in 1891 under ihe 
title “Geschichte der 25 Jührigen Wirksamkeit des 
Lette-Vereins.” For seventeen years she devoted 
her literary activity to the interests of the society, 
and was its secretary until 1888. "Thenceforward 
she lived quietly in Berlin. 

Of the works which Jenny Hirsch published some 
appeared under her own name, and some under 
pseudonyms. Her writings include: “Die Horig- 
keitder Frau ? (2d ed., Berlin, 1892), a translation of 
John Stuart Mills “Subjection of Women"; * Für- 
stin Frau Mutter: Historische Erzühlung," Dresden, 
1881; (under the pseudonym “L. Arenfeldt ?) *De- 
freit,” Berlin, 1882; “Der Vater Schuld," 1882; 
“Schwere Ketten,” 3d ed., 1884; “Die Erben," 1859; 
“Schlangenlist,” 1891. From 1870 to 1881 she 


edited the * Frauenanwalt,? the organ of the Frau- | 
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enbildungsverein, and from 1887 to 1892 was one of 


the editors of the “ Deutsche Hausfrauen-Zeitung.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; Lina Mor- 
genstern, in Bloch’s Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, Vienna, 
March 21, 1902; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. March 14, 1902. 
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HIRSCH, JOSEPH VON: German banker; 
father of Maurice de Hirsch; born July 2, 1800, at 
Würzburg; died Dec. 9, 1885, at Munich. After 
completing his studies he entered his father's bank- 
ing establishment, and in 1841, on the latter's death, 
succeeded to the management of the firm. Hirsch 
was the chief constructor of the Bavarian Ostbahn, 
was a member of the central committee for the pra- 
motion of forest-culture, and was connected with 
many other agricultural and industrial enterprises. 
He was an administrator of a number of chari- 
table institutions, and during the cholera epidemic 
of 1854 he helped greatly to relieve the sufferings of 
its victims by establishing hospitals and supplying 
the funds necessary for their maintenance. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gedenkblütter, No. 82, Leipsic, 


1892; Der Israelit, Dec. 21, 1885. 
S. I. G. D. 


HIRSCH, LEVIN JOSEPH: German physi- 
cian; born at Schottland, near Danzig, 1758; died at 
Königsberg May 29, 1828. Destined by his parents 
fora commercial career, he worked for three years 
as a clerk in a small business house, but studied pri- 
vately during that time, though under great difficul- 
ties. In 1785 he entered the University of Königs- 
berg, where he studied medicine (M.D. 1791, his 
dissertation being “De Necrosi Ossium”). In 1793 
he became prosector in the anatomical section; in 
1795, docent; in 1805, director of the Entbindungs- 
und Hebammen-Lehr-Institut at the Königsberg 
University. When, as a result of the French in- 
vasion, the funds of the institute had been confis- 
cated, and its existence as an institution imperiled, 
Hirsch provided the means necessary for its contin- 
uance. Hirsch rendered great services during the 
war, and was rewarded by the King of Prussia with 
the title (1808) of “Medicinalrath” and the gift of 
a diamond ring. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jolowiez, Gesch. der Juden in Königsberg, 

1807, pp. 117-118. : 


HIRSCH, MARKUS: Chief rabbi of Hamburg; 
born at Tisza-Beo, Hungary, Feb. 17, 1883. Iu 
1853 he went to Prague, where he became the pupil 
of L L. Rapoport, attending at the same time lec- 
tures at the university. In 1856 he became rabbi at 
Karezag, whence he was called to Boó as district 
rabbi; and in 1861 he became rabbi of Alt-Ofen, 
where he was also appointed director of a great Tal- 
mudical school, At that time Hungarian Judaism 
was inastate of unrest, and Hirsch was urged by the 
government to make peace between the conflicting 
parties. His “Dibre Shalom we-Emet" was written 
to that end. In the congress of Hungarian Jews (1569- 
1870) Hirsch was the leader of the Status Quo party. 
He was a member of the committee entrusted with the 
elaboration of the statutes for the Budapest. Rabbin- 
ical Seminary. In 1880, after refusing calls to Raab 
and Papa, Hirsch went to Prague as chief rabbi in 
succession to his former teacher Rapoport. Being 


Hirsch, Maurice 


100 conservative, and being unable to realize his 
ideals there, he accepted in 1889 the chief rabbinate 
of the Orthodox community of Hamburg, where he is 
still (1908) active. He founded the Jüdische Höhere 
Tochterschule, and has done much for the Talmud 
Torah school, whose spiritual head he is, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 21. 1903, p. 24. 
S. A. Kr. 


HIRSCH, BARON MAURICE DE (MORITZ 
HIRSCH, FREIHERR AUF GEREUTH): 
German philanthropist; born at Munich Dec. 9, 1881: 
died near Ersek-Ujvar, Hungary, April 21, 1896: 
eldest son of Baron Joseph von HHrnscir, and grandson 
of Baron Jacob von Hrnscu, by whom the family 
fortune was founded. Maurice de Hirsch received 
a good, plain education at 
Munich and Brussels. His 
mother, née Caroline Wert- 
heimer of Frankfort, took 
care that he should have 
the best instruction in He- 
brew and religion. His 
mind was very alert and 
quick of comprehension ; 
but he did not possess the 
disposition of the student. 
While yet in his teens he 
took part in several busi- 
ness ventures. In 1855 
Hirsch married Clara, eld- 
est daughter of Senator Ra- 
phael Bischoffsheim of the 
firm of Bischoffsheim & 
Goldschmidt at Brussels, 
which had branchesin Lon- 
don and Paris. Though 
onlyaclerk he soon became 
the master mind of this 
great international bank. 
ing-house, Still, although 
he was the son-in-law of 
the senior member of the 
house, he never became a 
partner, for he was re- 
garded as too enterpri- 
sing and aggressive in 
his plans to suit the con- 
servative ideas of the 
heads of the firm. Having inherited from his 
father and grandfather a considerable fortune, which 
was largely augmented by his wife's dowry, he em- 
barked in railway enterprises on his own account in 
Ausiria, in the Balkans, and in Russia. A Brussels 
banking-firm which had secured from the Turkish 
government concessions for building a railway 
through the Balkans to Constantinople, was unable 
to carry the project through. Hirsch obtained con- 
trol of these concessions, went to Constantinople, 

and, after tireless effort, succeeded in 
Foundation baving them amended and renewed. 
of His This done, he formed a construction 

Fortune. company and perfected arrangements 

for the building of this important rail- 
way, which was to connect Europeand the near East. 
The project was not looked upon with favor, but 


Baron Maurice 
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Baron Hirsch clearly saw its commercial value and 
advantages, won over suflicient cooperation, and 
personally superintended the enterprise, after havin g 
summoned the most skilful railway engineers of 
Europe to his assistance. 

Until he had finished the railway, which, unlike 
previous Turkish enterprises, proved to be a great 
financial success, Hirsch was regarded as rather vi- 
sionary and reckless. Thesubstantial success which 
he achieved contrary to the predictions of conserva- 
tive bankers, gained for him the reputation of being 
one of the leading captains of industry and finan- 
ciers of Europe. He had a large view of affairs 
and was clear and quick of judgment, 

In the course of his strenuous business preoccupa- 
tion in connection with his railway-building, he be- 
came acquainted with the 
deplorable condition of the 
Jews in the Orient, which 
condition was due chicfly 
to a lack of practical edu: 
cation and of opportunities 
to earn a livelihood. He 
Secured the services of 
Emanuel VENEZIANI, who 
made investigations for 
himand becameanalmoner 
of his munificence. Hirsch 
was impressed with the 
excellent educational work 
and benevolent services 
rendered by the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, and 
placed large sums at its 
disposal to enable it to 
extend its work in Euro- 
pean Turkey. In 1873 he 
gave the Alliance 1,000,000 
francs for the creation of 
schools, and from 1880 
till his death he undertook 
to make up the .annual 
deficit of the* Alliance, 
which amounted each 
year to several hundred 
thousand frances. At the 
same time he encouraged 
the Alliance to establish 
trade-schools, the entire 

of which from 1878 until his death he 
In 1889 he consolidated his annual dona- 

tions in a foundation which yielded 
Connection an annual income of 400,000 francs. 


de Hirsch. 


CX PENSE 
paid. 


with the In 1878, during the Russo-Turkish 
Alliance war, he established and maintained 
Israélite. hospitals for both armies, and sent 


the Empress of Russia £40,000 
for charitable purposes. 

Deplorable as was the status of the Jews in Gali- 
cia, Turkey, and the Balkans, their condition was 
not to be compared with that of their coreligionists 
in Russia, who suffered untold hardships under pre- 
scriptions calculated to deprive them of every pos- 
sible means of earning a respectable livelihood. In 
1885 Hirsch, with the assistance of a commission, 


drew up a scheme for improving the condition of the 
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Russian Jews. It was his idea at this period that 
that object might be best attained by measures ap- 
plied in Russia itself, without resorting to emigra- 
don. For the preliminary endowment of this 
scheme he offered the Russian government 50,000, - 
000 francs to be used for purposes of education. 
This offer the government declined to accept unless 
ihe fund be entrusted to it for exclusive control and 
distribution. 

Hirsch finally but reluctantly came to the conclu- 
don that, in view of this disposition on the part of 
the Russian government, the only hopeful plan of 

relief for the Russian Jew lay in emi- 


Jewish  gration. He therefore directed all his 
Coloniza- energies to investigating and studying 
tion As- the best plans of colonization, which 
sociation. resulted in the formation of an inter- 


national association, incorporated un- 
der English laws and known as the JEWISH COLORI- 
ZATION ASSOCIATION. The nominal capital, which 
was contributed entirely by Hirsch, was £2,000, 000, 
all of which save a hundred shares he retained in his 
own hands as trustee. The purposes of the associa- 
tion, as stated by Hirsch himself, were: 

" To assist and promote the emigration of Jews from any part 
of Europe or Asia—and principally from countries in which they 
may for the time being be subjected to any special tuxes or 
political-or other disabilities—to any parts of the world, and to 
form and establish colonies in various parts of North and South 
America and other countries, for agricultural, commercial, and 
other purposes." 

Immediately after the formation of the association 
he addressed an appeal to the Jews of Russia with 
regard to the scheme of emigration which he in- 
tended to carry out, urging them to assist him by 
obeying certain necessary prescribed regulations, so 
that their emigration should not be headlong and 
reckless and end in failure. Hereminded them that 
he could do nothing without the support of the Rus- 
sian government; that they should bear their bur- 
dens patiently, as at first the number of emigrants 
would have to be limited, but that as time progressed 
the emigration could assume larger proportions. 

Baron de Hirsch was a great believer in the regen- 
eration of the Russian Jews through industrial pur- 
suits, and especially through agriculture, from which 
occupations they had been barred in Russia. With 
this object in view he caused careful inquiries and 
investigations to be made in countries that offered 
suitable lands for agricultural development. He 
sent agents to make investigations in various parts 
of Amcrica—in Brazil, Mexico, Canada, and Ar- 
gentina. Through the agency of Dr. Lowenthal, 
who was chiefly entrusted with these inquiries, he 
came to the conclusion that Argentina, in the first 
instance, presented conditions most favorable for the 
commencement of the plan of colonization. Large 
tractsof land were purchased in Buenos A yres, Sante 
Fé, and Entre-Rios. The Russian government, 

which had rejected the baron's offer 

The for the amelioration of the condition 
Argentine ofthe Jews in the empire, cooperated 
Colonies. with him in the organization of a sys- 
tem of emigration, A central commit- 

tee, selected by the baron, was formed in St. Peters- 
burg, at the head of which were Barons Horace and 
David Günzburg, together with S. Poliakoff, M. Sack, 
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Passower, and Raffalovich, the latter three being 
distinguished members of the St. Petersburg bar. 
The baron also formed a governing body in Argen- 
tina; and the personal direction of the colonies was 
entrusted to Col. Albert GorpswrD, who obtained 
temporary leave of absence from the English War 
Office for the purpose. 

The gigantic plan of colonization thus initiated 
met with the usual percentage of failure and success 
attending such enterprises. Baron de Hirsch con- 
tinued to give his personal attention to every detail 
of this great work, and organized a regular business 
staff, which attended him wherever he was residing, 
in Paris or in London. The first floor of his residence 
was converted into a business bureau, where he reg- 
ularly spent the morning hours receiving reports and 
dictating his correspondence. 

The large number of Russian Jews who emigrated 
to the United States attracted his benevolent inter- 
est; and in 1891 he caused to be organized under the 
laws of the state of New York the Baron de Hrrscu 
Fux», with a capital of $2,500,000, which was after- 
ward increased. 

Since Hirsch lived the greater part of his life in 
Austria, it was quite natural that the deplorable 

condition of the Jews in that empire 


Galician should especially appeal to him. In 
Founda- 1889, after consultation with Dr. 
tion, Adolf Jellinek of Vienna, he formu- 


lated a plan to aid the Jews of Galicia. 
The objects of his proposed foundation, which was 
to commemorate the forty years’ jubilee of the reign 
of Emperor Francis Joseph (1888), were stated to be 


as follows: 


1. The establishment of primary schools and of children’s 
recreation-grounds in Galicia and Bukowina, 

2. The granting of subsidies to teachers. 

3. The providing of school-books and other educational re- 
quirements and of clothing and food for pupils. 

4. The granting of subsidies for the establishment of schools 


for Jewish children. 
5. The apprenticing of Jewish youths to handicraftsmen and 


agricuiturists. 
6. The granting of assistance to Jewish pupils at commercial * 
and professional schools.. — 
"7. The granting of loans, free of interest, to artisans and agri- 


culturists. 
8. The establishment of commercial, technical, and agricul- 


tural schools. 

In 1891 the Austrian government agreed to the 
plan; and the baron thereupon placed 12,000,000 
francs at the disposal of the trustees. 

The foregoing are only a few of the benevolent 
foundations made by the baron. In addition may 
be mentioned the Canadian Baron de Hirsch Fund, 
and the large sums given to London hospitals, to 
which he also devoted the entire proceeds of his win- 
ningson the turf. He always said that his horses ran 
for charity. 

It is impossible to form an accurate estimate of 
the amount of money Baron de Hirsch devoted to 
benevolent purposes. That, including the large 
legacy (amounting to $45,000,000) left to the Jewish 
Colonization Association, it exceeded $100,000,000 
is an estimate justified by the amounts given by him 
from time to time to the foundations already referred 
to. There were, besides, many gifts to individuals 
of which there is no record. In an article referring 
to his charitable work he said: 
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^Inrelieving human suffering I never ask whether the ery of 
necessity comes from a being who belongs to my faith or not; 
but What is more natural than that I should find my highest 
purpose in bringing to the followers of J udaism, who have been 
oppressed for a thousand years, who are starving in misery, the 
possibilities of a physical and moral regeneration ? " 

The baron was a remarkable man, gifted with ex- 
traordinary powers, with a genius for large affairs, 
which was displayed even in a higher degree in his 
gigantic plans for the exodus of the Russian Jews 
than in the amassing of his great fortune. He loved 
pleasure, but disliked vanity. He was not endowed 
With sentiment, nor was he religious in the ordinary 
sense, His ideals were all merged in his devotion 
to his far-reaching, carefully planned scheme of 
benevolence. In 1887, when he lost his only child, 
his son Lucian, a gifted and promising young man 
of thirty, he said in reply to a message of sympa- 
thy: “My son I have lost, but not my heir; human- 
ity is my heir.” No appeals made to him—and there 
were many—to endow some great institution in 
France, or to erect some artistic public building to 
perpetuate his nameand family, ever induced him to 
turn aside from his plans for effectin g the emigration 
of the Russian Jews and converting them into agri- 
cultural communities. He was firmly convinced 
that as the Jews were originally an agricultural and 
pastoral people, they, and especially those in Russia, 
would under favorable conditions again become 
tillers of the soil. In an article contributed by the 
baron to the “Forum,” Aug., 1891, he set forth his 
views and purposes as follows: 

"In the lands where Jews have been permitted to acquire 
landed property, where they have found opportunity to deyote 
themselves to agriculture, they have proved themselves excel- 
lent farmers. For example, in Hungary they form a very large 
part of the tillers of the soil; and this fact is acknowledged to 
such an extent that the high Catholic clergy in Hungary almost 
exclusively have Jews as tenants on mortmain properties, and 
almost all large landholders give preference to the Jews on ac- 
count of their industry, their rectitude, and their dexterity. 
These are facts that can not be hid, and that have force; so 
that the anti-Semitic movement, which for a long time flour- 
ished in Hungary, must expire. It will expire because every 
one sees that so important a factor in the productive activity of 
the country—especially in agriculture—ean not be spared. My 
own personal experience. too, has led me to recognize that the 
Jews have very good ability in agriculture. I have seen this 
personally in the Jewish agricultural colonies of Turkey; and 
the reports from the expedition that I have sent to the Argen- 
tine Republie plainly show tlie same fact. These convictions 
led me to my activity to better the unhappy lot of the poor, 
downtrodden Jews; and my efforts shall show that the Jews 
have nob Jost the agricultural qualities that their forefathers 
possessed. I Shall try to make for them a new home in different 


lands, where, as free farmers. on their own soil, they can make 
themselves useful to the country.^ 


His particular concern was to avoid overcrowding 
with his Russian protégés the countries to which they 
Inightemigrate. Ofhisown accord, quite apart from 
restrictive laws, he took measures to regulate the ex- 
odusand to select men who would apply themselves 
to handicrafts and agriculture. He never tired of im- 
pressing upon his agents and upon the emigrants 
the importance of directing their energies in these 
channels exclusively, so that they should become a 
part of the sturdy vcomanry of the countries where- 
in they settled, and should “sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig-tree.” He realized that colo- 
nizing, like planting a forest, required time and 
patience. His hopes rested u pon the second vener- 
ation; he knew that. the forty years in the wilder- 
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ness might be shortened but not escaped. His idea 
was that as colonies became firmly rooted in differ 
ent parts of the world, they would become self. 
attracting, and would draw from Russia greater and 
greater numbers, so that in one or two generations 
Russia would materially suffer from the loss of the 
energy and activity of her Jews, and would either 
stop the exodus by according to those who remained 
full civil rights, or would fall, as she deserved, the 
logical victim of her own intolerance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : O. S. Straus, in Forum, July, 1890; L. Wolf, 

in Encyc. Brit. Supplement, s.v. 
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HIRSCH, MAX: German economist and dep- 
uty; born in Halberstadt Dec.30, 1882. His par- 
ents removed at the end of the thirties to Magde- 
burg, where Max received his early education. He 
studied (1850-55) natural science, foreign languages, 
and jurisprudence at the universities of Tübingen, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin. After having graduated 
(1556) he traveled through Franceand northern Africa 
to study the economic conditions of these regions. In 
1861 he- founded at Frankfort-on-the-Main a pub- 
lishing-house, which he soon transferred to Berlin. 
On the death of his father (1862) he succeeded 
to the latter’s great produce business. Cherishing 
political ambitions, he took an active part in the 
organization of various political societies, and be- 
came so prominent that in 1864 he was elected asa 
member of the permanent executive committee of 
the German Arbeiterbildungsverein. From 1867 he 
devoted all his energies to politics. After a visit to 
England, where he studied thoroughly the organiza- 
tions of the English working classes, he became one 
of the principal promoters of the Deutsche (Hirsch- 
Dunckersche) Gewerksvereine. He was the attor. 
ney at law of this great organization, and at the 
same time editor of its organ, “Der Gewerksverein.” 
In 1869, 1877, 1881, and 1890 he was elected to the 
Reichstag. In 1898 he was elected to the Chamberof 
Deputies of Prussia. Asa memberof the progressive 
party he turned his attention principally to com- 
mercial and industrial questions. At Hirsch’s in- 
stance the Humboldt-Akademie, an institution simi- 
lar to the American university extensions, was 
founded in Berlin in 1878 by the Wissenschaftliche 
Centralverein. Hirsch is at the head of the institu- 
tion, 

Hirsch wrote the following works: “Ueber den 
Einfluss der Maschinen auf die Volkswirtschaft a 
“Skizze der Volkswirtschaftlichen Zustände in 
Algerien? (Göttingen, 1857); “Reise in das Innere 
von Algerien Durch die Kabylie und die Sahara" 
(Derlin, 1862); *Soziale Briefe aus England”; “ Nor- 
maistatuten für Kinigungsiimter ” (2 vols., 25. 1874); 
“ Gutachten über den Arbeitsvertragsbruch " (in the 
writings of the Verein für Sozialpolitik, Leipsic, 
1874); “Die Gegenseitigen Hilfskassen und die Ge- 
setzgebung" (Berlin, 1875): * Gewerksvereins-Leit- 
faden” (with Polke, 1876): “Der Staat und die 
Versicherung ” (1881); “Dag Krankenversicherun gs- 
gesetz vor dem Reichstag ” (1888); * Die Hauptsitch- 
lichsten Streitfragen der Arbeiterbewegung ” (1886); 
“Die Grundzüge der Alters- und Invalidenversi- 
cherung und die Arbeiter " (1888) ; * Arbeiterstimmen 
ther Unfall- und Krankheitsverhiitung ” (1889); 
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«Das Invaliditits- und Altersversicherungsgesctz d 
(3 vols., Breslau, 1890); * Die Arbeiterschutzgesetz- 
gebung" (2 vols., ib. 1892); * Leitfaden mit Muster- 
statuten für Freie Hilfskassen " (Berlin, 1892) ; * Die 
Arbeiterfrage und die Deutschen Gewerksvereine ” 
(Leipsic, 1898). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lerikon ; 
meine Zeit. des Jud. Jan. 2, 1903. 


Allye- 
9. 
HIRSCH, SAMSON RAPHAEL: German 
rabbi; born at Hamburg June 20, 1808; died at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main Dec. 31, 1888. His father, 
though a merchant, devoted much of his time to 
Hebrew studies; his grandfather, Mendel Frank- 
furter, was the founder 
of the Talmud Torah 
in Hamburg and un- 
salaried assistant rabbi 
of the neighboring con- 
gregation of Altona; 
and his granduncle, 
Lób Frankfurter, was 
the author of several 
Hebrew works. Hirsch 
was a pupil of IIakam 
[ Bernays, and the Bib- 
lical and Talmudical 
education which he re- 
ceived, combined with 

A his teacher’s influence, 

} led him to deter- 

mine not to become a 

CHE merchant, as his par- 

Samson Raphael Hirsch. ents had desired, but to 

choose the rabbinical 

vocation. In furtherance of this plan he studied 

Talmud from 1823 to 1829 in Mannheim under Jacob 

Ettlinger, He then entered the University of Bonn, 

where he studied at the same time as his future 
antagonist, Abraham Geiger. 

In 1830 Hirsch was elected chief rabbi (* Landrab- 
biner”) of the principality of Oldenburg, where he 
remained until 1841, when he was elected chief rabbi 
of the Hanoverian districts of Aurich and Osna- 
brick, with his residence in Emden. During this 
period he wrote his * Neunzehn Briefe über Juden- 
thum,” which were published, under the pseudonym 
of “Ben Usicl” (or * Uziel”), at Altona in 1596. 
This work made a profound impression in German 
Jewish circles because it was something new-—a 
brilliant, intellectual presentation of Orthodox Juda- 
ism in classic German, and a fearless. uncompromi- 
sing defense of all its institutions and ordinances. 
From the appearance of the “ Nineteen Letters” 
dates the origin of the so-called “ Neo-Orthodoxy,” or 
the revival of Orthodox Judaism in somewhat mod- 
ernized and esthetic form. The “ Letters” have been 

| translated into Hebrew and English (*Iggerot Za- 
fon,” by M. S. Aronson, Wilna, 1892: and * The Nine- 
teen Letters of Ben Uziel,” by Bernard Drachman, 
New York, 1899). In 1888 Hirsch published, as a nec- 
essary concomitant of the “Letters,” his “Horeb, 
oder Versuche über Jissroel’s Pflichten in der Zer- 
streuung,” which is a text-book on Judaism for educa- 
ted Jewish youth; in 1889, “ Erste Mittheilungen aus 
Naphtali’s Briefwechsel,” a polemical essay against 
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the reforms in Judaism proposed by Holdheim and 

others; and in 1844, *Zweite Mittheilungen aus 

einem Briefwechsel über die Neueste Jūdische 

Literatur," also polemical in tendency. 

In 1846 Hirsch was called to the rabbinate of 
Nikolsburg in Moravia, and iu 1847 he became chief 
rabbi of Moravia and Austrian Silesia. In Austria 
he passed five years in the reorganization of the 
Jewish congregations and the instruction of numer- 
ous disciples; he was also, in his offüieial capacity as 
chief rabbi, a member of the Moravian Landtag. 

In 1851 he accepted a callas rabbi of an Ortho- 
dox separatist group in Frankfort-on-the-Main, à 
part of the Jewish community of which had ac- 
cepted Reform, This group, known as the “ Israel- 
itish Religious Society " (* Israelitische Reli gions-Ge- 
sellschaft "), became under his administration a great 
congregation, numbering about 500 families. Here 
Hirsch continued to labor until his death. He 
organized the Bürger- und Realschule, in which 
thorough Jewisb and secular training went hand in 
hand: he founded and edited the monthly “ Je- 
schurun" (1855-70; new series, 1992 et sey.), and 
wrote the following independent works: “Jiidische 
Anmerkungen zu den Bemerkungen eines Protes- 
tanten” (anon.), 1841; “Die Religion im Bunde mit 
dem Fortschritt ” (anon.), 1854; “ Uebersetaung und 
Erklärung des Pentateuchs,” 1867-78 (5 vols: 8d 
ed. of vol i, 1893); *Das Princip der Gewis- 
sensfreiheit." 1874; “Der Austritt aus der Ge- 
meinde,” 1876 (the last two were written in advo- 
cacy of the Lasker law, adopted July 28, 1876, per- 
mitting Israelites to sever their connection with 
local congregations without leaving Judaism ); 
« Cebersetzung und Erklärung der Psalmen, ” 1882 ; 
“ Ueber die Beziehungen des Talmuds zum Juden- 
thum,” 1884, a defense of Talmudic literature against 
anti-Semitic slanders. He left in manuscript at the 
time of his death a translation and explanation of 
thesprayer-book which was subsequently published. 
The publication, in several volumes, of his col- 
lected writings (“ Gesammelte Schriften ") was be- 
gun in 1902. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, Mayence, Jan.. 1889, and Sept., 
1896; B. Drachman, Sanson. Raphael Hirsch, a Biograph- 
ical Sketch, au introduction to his translation of the Neun- 
zehn Briefe. etc.; Meyers Konversations- Lexikon oth ed. 
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HIRSCH, SAMUEL: American rabbi; born at 
Thalfang, near Treves, Rhenish Prussia, June 8,1815; 
died in Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1889; educated at the 


universities of Bonn, Berlin, and Leipsic (Ph. D.). 
In 1838 he was appointed rabbi of the congrega- 
tion in Dessau, where he remained until 1841 
(* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1841, No. 15), when, on 
account of his advanced views, he resigned. In 
1843 he published his * Die Messias-Lehre der Juden 
in Kanzelvortrügen ” and * Religionsphilosophie der 
Juden." In the same year he was appointed chief 
rabbi of the grand duchy of Luxemburg by the 
King of Holland, which ofice he filled until 1866. 

During this period he published his * Die Humani- 
tät als Religion.” He took an active part in the 
annual rabbinical conferences held at Brunswick 
(1844), Frankfort-on-the-Main (1845), and Breslau 
(1846). In 1844 he published his ^ Reform im Juden- 
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thum." Having received a call from the Reform 
Congregation Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1866, he resigned his post in Europeand removed to 
the United States, where he succeeded Dr. David 
Einhorn, and where, from his arrival, he became 
closely identifled with, and an open advocate of, 
radical Reform. In 1869 he was elected president 
of the rabbinical conference held in Philadelphia, at 
which the principles of Reformed Judaism were 
formulated; in that year he engaged also in numer- 
ous ritual and doctrinal controversies. 

Hirsch remained officiating rabbi of the Philadel- 
phia congregation for twenty-two years, resigning 
in 1888, after having spent fifty years of his life in 
the ministry. Removing to Chicago, hetook up his 
abode there with his son, Emil G. Hirsch. During 
his rabbinate in Philadelphia Hirsch organized the 
Orphans' Guardian Society, and was the founder of 
the first branch in the United States of the Alliance 
, Israélite Universelle. He was one of the first 
to advocate the holding of Jewish services on 
Sunday. 

Hirsch is best known as the author of the “ Roli- 
gionsphilosophie,” a work written from the Hegelian 
point of view, but for the purpose of vindicating 
the claim of Judaism to the rank denied it by Hegel, 
the rank of an “absolute religion.” In this book he 
proved himself to be an original thinker (see “ Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.” 1895, pp. 126 e¢ seg.). His “ Katechis- 
mus der Israelitischen Religion ” was also constructed 
on original lines; he considered the Biblical legends to 
be psychological and typical allegories, and the cere- 
monies of Judaism to be symbols of underlying ideas. 
From this attitude his Reform principles are de- 
rived. He denied that Judaism is a law: it is 
“Lehre,” but is expressed in symbolic ceremonics 
that may be changed in accordance with historic de- 
velopment, Hirsch was among those that wrote in 
defense of Judaism against Bruno Bauer (see his 
"Briefe Gegen Bruno Bauer,” Leipsic, 1844). He 
was also a contributor to the “ Archives Israélites, " 
Paris, and to * Die Deborah," Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. des Judentums und Seiner Sek- 


ten, iii; Karpeles, Literaturgesch. Index: Bernfeld, Da'at 
Elohim, Index. 


A. F. H. V. 
HIRSCH SCHOOL JOURNAL. See PERI- 
ODICALS, 


HIRSCH, SIEGFRIED: German historian; 
born at Berlin Nov. 5, 1816; died at Paris Sept. 11, 
1860; cousin of Theodor Hirsch. From 1833 to 
1696 he studied history at the universities of Berlin 
and Königsberg. In1884he published a prize essay, 
" Das Leben und die Thaten König Heinrichs I." ; 
and in 1837, conjointly with Waitz, “Die Echtheit 
der Chronik von Korvei." His first important work 
was " De Vita et Scriptis Sigiberti," Berlin, 1841. In 
1842 he became privat-docent at the University of 
Derlin, two years later receivin g the appointment of 
assistant professor. Like Stahl, another converted 
Jew, Hirsch took an active interest in the purifica- 
tion of the Church, and in this connection became a 
frequent contributor to the * Kreuzzeitung." His 
principal work, the “Geschichte Heinrich IL," was 
unfinished at his death. It was published by Usin- 
ger, Pabst, and Bresslau in the * Jahrbücher des 
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Deutschen Reiches " (Berlin and Leipsic, 1862-75, 3 
vols.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, 1897; All- 


gemeine Deutsche Biographie; Dele Roi, Juden-Mission. 
Index. l 
9 


HIRSCH, SOLOMON: American merchant, 
diplomatist, and politician; son of Samson Hirsch 
and Ella Kuhn; born in Württemberg March 95, 
1839. He went to the United States at the age of 
fifteen, and lived successively in the states of New 
York, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. In 1858 
he removed to Oregon, and in 1864 became a resi- 
dent of the city of Portland, being the head of one 
of the largest mercantile establishments in the 
Northwest. In 1872 he waselected a member of the 
State legislature, as representative of Multnomah 
county; and upon the expiration of his term of oflice 
(1874) was elected state senator for the same county 
for a term of four years, being reelected for two 
successive terms in 1878 and 1882. Ho was presi- 
dent of the state senate in the session of 1880. In 
1885 he was a candidate for the office of United 
States senator from Oregon. The legislature ad- 
journed without proceeding to an election, though 
Hirsch would have been elected had he voted for 
himself. In 1889 President Harrison appointed him 
United States minister to Turkey, which position he 
filled until 1892, when he resigned. He wag presi- 
dent of the Jewish congregation in Portland, and 
has been prominently associated with many Jewish 
organizations. 

A. B. S. W. 

HIRSCH, THEODOR: German historian; born 
Dec. 17, 1806, at Altschottland, near Danzig; died 
Feb. 17, 1881. He studied theology, history, and 
geography at Berlin (having previously embraced 
Christianity); became professor at the Friedrich 
Wilhelm Gymnasium; and in 1888 proceeded ina 
similar capacity to Danzig, where he taught history 
for thirty-two years. He was devoted to the study 
of the history of his native town, by the munici- 
pal council of which he was charged in 1850 with 
the rearrangement and supervision of the city ar- 
chives. His principal work is * Danzig's Handels- 
und Gewerbegeschichte Unter der Herrschaft des 
Deutschen Ordens," Leipsic, 1858. He also edited, 
with Strehlke and Téppen, the “Scriptores Rerum 
Prussicarum,” 5 vols., 2b. 1861-74. In 1865 Hirsch 
became assistant professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Greifswald and director of the Royal Univer- 
sity Library. In 1880 he published the sixth volume 
of the “ Urkunden und Aktenstücke zur Geschichte 
des Grossen Kurfiirsten.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, 1897 ; Allg. 
Deutsche Biographie, xiii. 506; De le Roi, Juden-Mission, 
part i., p. 207. S. 


HIRSCHBERG. See Sruzsra. 


HIRSCHBERG, ERNST: German statistician; 
born March 8, 1859, at Königsberg, East Prussia. 
He was educated in his native town, graduating in 
1882. Soon afterward he was employed in the sta- 
tistical office of the city of Berlin, where he at first 
(1902) was assistant director and then (1903) became 
director. He is also chief of the statistical bureau of 
the city of Charlottenburg, The title of “ professor” 
has been conferred upon him by the government. 
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Among Hirschberg’s works may be mentioned: 
“ Arbeiterversicherungszwang,” Berlin, 1882; “ Tren- 
nung der Alters- und Invaliden-Versicherung,” tb. 
1889; *Beitrüge zur Statistik der Brodpreise,” 7. 
1893; “Die Soziale Lage der Arbeitenden Klassen 
in Berlin," ib. 1897; and “ Arbeitlosen Versicherung 
und Armenpflege," ib. 1903. 

s, E TE 


HIRSCHBERG, JULIUS: German ophthal- 
mologist; born at Potsdam Sept. 18, 1848. He re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium of his native 


town and at the University of Berlin, graduating as 


doctor of medicine in 1867. In the same year he 
became assistant in the ophthalmologic clinic of A. 
von Graefe. He commenced to practise in 1869, 
and founded a private dispensary and hospital for 
diseases of the eye. He was admitted in the follow- 
ing year to the medical faculty of Berlin University 
as privat-docent in surgery and ophthalmology. In 
1879 he was appointed assistant professor; in 1895 
he received the title * Geheimer Medizinalrat," and 
in 1900 was appointed honorary professor. 

Hirschberg is one of the leading ophthalmologists 
of Germany. Hehas traveled extensively in Europe, 
Asia, and North America, visiting all the important 
ophthalmologic hospitals. 

In 1877 Hirschberg founded the * Centralblatt für 
Praktische Augenheilkunde.” In 1895, in an ap- 
pendix to his report of twenty-five years’ work of 
the ophthalmological hospital, he published a com- 
plete list of his writings, numbering nearly 200. 

Of Hirschberg’s works may be mentioned: “ Der 
Markschwamm der Netzhaut,” Berlin, 1869; “ Kli- 
nische Beobachtungen,” Vienna, 1874; “ Die Mathe- 
matischen Grundlagen der Medicinischen Statistik," 
1874; “ Beiträge zur Praktischen Augenheilkunde," 
in three parts: Berlin, 1876; Leipsic, 19877 and 1878; 
“Tunis,” db. 1885; * Wörterbuch der Augenheil- 
kunde,” db. 1887; * Von New York nach San-Fran- 
cisco," ib, 1888; “Aegypten,” 7b.; *Eiuführung in 
die Augenheilkunde," i., 2b. 1892; “ Hilfsworterbuch 
zum Aristophanes," žb, 1898; “Die Magnetopera- 
tionen in der Augenheilkunde, nach Eigener Erfahr- 


ung," 2b. 1899; “Augenheilkunde des Aëtius,” 7. : 


1899; “Geschichte der Augenheilkunde im Alter- 
thum,” 1899; “Um die Erde," 25. 1900; * Einführ- 
ung in die Augenheilkunde,” ii., 2. 1901; (with J. 
Lippert) * Die Augenheilkunde des Ibn Sina," trans- 
lated from the Arabic, with explanatory notes, 2. 
1902. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v.; Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 

s.v.: Meyers Konversations- Levikon, s.v. 


S. F. T. H. 
HIRSCHEL. Sce VOLTAIRE. 


HIRSCHEL, LEVI ELIAS: German physi- 
cian; born Oct. 8, 1741, at Berlin; died there Dec. 1%, 
1772: educated at the Joachimsthalsche Gymnasium 
in his native town and at the University of Halle 
(M.D. 1763). He practised medicine for two years 
in Berlin, then removed to Posen, and in 1770 trav- 
eled through Germany, returning to Posen. Visit- 
ing Berlin in 1772, he died there. 

Among Hirschel’s works may be mentioned: 
"Betrachtung über den Innerlichen Gebrauch des 
Mercurii Sublimati Corrosi in den Venerischen 


Krankheiten, und des Schierlings,” Berlin, 1768 and 
1765; “ Gedanken, die Heilungsart der Hinfallen- 
den Sucht Betreffend,” 7b. 1767, 1770; French trans- 
lation, Paris, 1769; * Gedanken von der Starrsucht, " 
Berlin, 1769; “ Vermischte Beobachtungen zur Arz- 
ney wissenschaft," tù. 112. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 
8. F. T. H. 
HIRSCHEL LEVIN. See Levin, HrnscHEL. 


HIRSCHEL, MOSES (CHRISTIAN MO- 
RITZ): German writer; born at Breslau Sept. 15, 
1754; continued to live in that city. On being bap- 
tized (1804) he took the name of * Christian Moritz." 
He pubüushed the following works: “Das Schach," 
Breslau, 1784; * Kampf der Jüdischen Hierarchie, " 
ib. 1789; *Jüdische Intoleranz und Fanatismus in 
Breslau,” ib. 1789; “ Patriotische Bemerkungen," 20. 
1190; “Ueber die Allzufrühen Ehen der Jüdischen 
Nation,” 1790; “Ueber das Schachspiel,” ete., 1791; 
* Apologie der Menschenrechte," Zurich, 1798; " Bi- 
ographie des Jüdischen Gelehrten und Dichters 
Ephraim Moses Kuh,” Zurich, 1791. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamberger Das Gelehrté Teutschland, iii. 


344, xi. 358. 
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HIRSCHENSOHN, ISAAC M.: Jerusalem 
Talmudist; bibliophile; born at Pinsk, in the gov- 
ernment of Minsk, Russia, in 1844. As a boy of 
three he accompanied his father, Jacob Mordecai 
Hirschensohn, to Jerusalem, and from him he re- 
ceived instruction in the Talmud. 

Hirschensohn was an ardent bibliophile, and col- 
lected a valuable library of Hebrew books. He 
treasured also rare and valuable manuscripts, to 
publish which he founded a printing establishment. 
Among the important works published by him were: 
R. Nissim bar Reuben (RAN; c. 1850), on the treatise 
Megillah (Jerusalem, 1883); “ Bet ha-Behirah,” by 
Menahem bar Solomon of Perpignan (second half of 
the thirteenth century), to the treatise Yoma (2d. 
1884); a treatise on the holiness of Palestine, under 
the title ^ Kedushat Erez Yisrael,” by Jacob Mor- 
decai, with preface by Hirschensohn (i5. 1884); a por- 
tion of a collection of very valuable smaller works 
(the remainder being still in manuscript), including 
responsa by Rashi, under the title * Kebuzat Kon- 
tresim " ; * Debar ha-Shemittah," or responsa in favor 
of the pursuit of agriculture in the “shemittah ” 
year, collected by Hirschensohn (èb. 1887), a work 
of great importance. 

Hirschensohn also founded a weekly under the 
title “ Ha-Zebi,” which was subsequently edited by 
Benjudah. By this as well as by varlous pam- 
phlets that he issued, he rendered great service to 
the cause of progress in the Holy City. In 1897 
Hirschensohn went to London at the instance of 
some scholars, for the purpose of copying a num- 
ber of manuscripts in the library of the British 


Museum. 
S. S. L. GRÜ. 


HIRSCHFELD, GUSTAV: German archeolo- 
vist, geographer, and topographer; born Nov. 4, 
1847, at Pyritz, Pomerania; died April 20, 1895, 
at Wiesbaden, He studied philology and archeology 
at the universities of Berlin, Tübingen, and Leipsic. 


Hirschfeld, Hartwig 
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and was particularly influenced by his teacher, Ernst 

Curtius. He took his Ph.D. degree (Berlin, 1870) 

with the dissertation “De Titulis Statuariorum 

Sculptorumque Grecorum Capita Duo Priora," 

whieh he subsequently enlarged under the title 

“Tituli Statuariorum Sculptorumque Grecorum cum 

Prolegomenis” (Berlin, 1871). From 1871 to 1875 

he traveled through Italy, Greece, and extensively 

in Asia Minor, returning to Berlin with many epi- 
graphic treasures and historico-topographic sketches. 

From 1875 to 1877 he directed the excavations at 

Olympia undertaken by the German government. 

His name will forever be associated with the unearth- 

ing of the Heraion, the Temple of Zeus and most of 

its friezes, and the famous statues of Nike by 

Paionios and Hermes by Praxiteles, which he him- 

self lifted out of the ground. 

In 1877 Hirschfeld embraced Christianity, and in 
the following year was appointed assistant professor 
of archeology in the University of Königsberg. Two 
years later he was made professor. His work there 
was interrupted only by travels throu gh Asia Minor. 

Hirschfeld was the author of the following works: 
“Athena und Marsyas: 32, Programm zum Winckel- 
mannsfest der Archiiologischen Gesellschaft in Ber- 
fin.” Berlin, 1872; “De On. Manlii Consulis Itinere 
ex Pamphylia in Galatiam Facto,” 1879; * Gedicht- 
nissrede auf Karl Zóppritz,? Königsberg, 1884; “ The 
Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the Brit- 
ish Museum,” part iv.. section i., ^ Knidos, Halikar- 
nassos, and Dranchidz." Oxford, 1893: “Aus dem 
Orient," Berlin, 1897. “He edited Moltke's “Briefe 
über Zustände und Begebenheiten in der Türkei," 
with introduction and notes, Berlin, 1898 (in Molt- 
ke's “Gesammelte Schriften," vol. vii). Besides 
the preceding works he wrote many articles for the 
publications of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
and for other journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Lehnerdt, Gustav Hirschfeld, in Biogra- 
phisches Jahrbuch für Altertumskunde, 1899, pp. 65 et seq. ; 
Ernst Curtius, Zur Erinnerung an Gustav Hirschfeld, in 
Deutsche Rundschau, 1895, Ix xxiv. 877 et seq. 

8. S. FRA. 

HIRSCHFELD, HARTWIG: English Orien- 
talist; bornat Thorn, Prussia. He studied at Posen. 
at the universities of Berlin and Strasburg, and at 
Paris under Derenbourg. In 1887 he edited Judah 
ha-Levi’s “Cuzari” in Arabic and Hebrew, and 
translated itinto German. Hirschfeld was professor 
of Biblical exegesis, Semitic languages, and philos- 
ophy at the Montefiore College, Ramsgate, England, 
from 1889 to 1896, and then became master in Semitic 
languages and sublibrarian at Jews’ College, Lon- 
don, which position he still (1908) occupies. He 
has written many articles on Arabie and Jewish sub- 
jects in the “Revue des Etudes Juives,” “Jewish 
Quarterly Review,” “Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” and other publications. The Asiatic soci- 
etv published his * New Researches into the Com- 
position and Exegesis of the Koran," 1901. In 1899 
he published an * Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew 
Characters." Hirschfeld is also the author of a 
“Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts 
of Jews’ College Library,” which appeared in the 
“Jewish Quarterly Review,” 1902-03. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Year Book, 1900-01. 
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HIRSCHFELD, LUDWIK MAURYCY: 
Polish anatomist; born at Nadarzyn, government 
of Warsaw, 1816; dicd at Warsaw 1876. Hirsch- 
feld received a Talmudical education at home, but, 
not being studiously inclined, at the age of seven- 
teen he went to Berlin, where he earned his living 
asa violinist. Later he went to Paris, where, after 
many experiences, he became assistant janitorat the 
anatomical institute of the Sorbonne. Professor 
Orfila took an interest in him, and Hirschfeld soon 
Showed his skill in making anatomical preparations. 
His patron rendered it possible for him to study 
medicine, which resulted in his receiving the degree 
of M.D. fromtheSorbonneini858. Till 1857 Hirsch- 
feld was assistant at the anatomical institute, and 
from 1857 to 1859 assistant at Rostan's clinic. Tn 
1859 he was appointed professor of descriptive anat- 
omy at the medico-surgical academy at Warsaw. 
and in 1871 was elected to the chair of anatomy in 
Warsaw University, which position he held unti] 
his death. 

Hirschfeld was the author of: “Atlas du Systéme 
Nerveux,” Paris, 1858; “Anatomie du Système Ner- 
veux," 26. 1855; “Anatomja Opisowa Ciala Ludz- 
kiego,” Warsaw, 1861-69. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tygodnik Tllustrovanny, Warsaw. 1876; 

Luezkiewiez, in Klosy, ib. 1876: Eneyklopedya Powstechna, 


ib. 1900. | 
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HIRSCHFELD, OTTO: German historian, ep- 
igrapher, and archeologist; born March 16,1843, at 
Königsberg, Prussia. He studied philology and his- 
tory at the universities of Königsberg and Bonn 
(Ph. D. 1863), and then spent two years in Italy. In 
1569 he acquired the right of holding university lec- 
tures in Göttingen, where he was baptized. In 1879 
he was called to the University of Pragueas professor 
of ancient history, goiug thence to Vienna in 1875 as 
professor of ancient history, archeology, and epig- 
raphy. Here he made valuable contributions to 
archeology, especially in connection with the numer- 
ous Roman inscriptions found in Austria, organ- 
izing together with Alexander Conze the Archeo- 
logic-Epigraphic Seminary at the University of 


Vienna, which has gained a wide reputation as a 


model for similar institutions. | 

In 1885 Ilirschfeld went to Berlin University as 
professor of ancient history, which position he still 
(1903) holds. On the occasion of his sixtieth birth- 
day a * Festschrift” was dedicated to him by his col- 
leagues and pupils under the title * Beitriige zur 
Alten Geschichte und Griechisch-Rómischen Alter- 
tumskunde (Berlin, 1908). 

Iirsehfeld's works include: “De Indigitamentis 
et Devinctionibus Amatoriis apud Griecos Romanos- 
que,” 1863; * Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
tomischen Verwaltungseeschichte,” i., Berlin, 1877: 
"Lyon in der Kaiserzeit,” Vienna. 1878: “Zur Ge- 
schichte des Lateinischen Rechtes” (in * Festschrift 
zur 50 Jührigen Gründungsfeier des Deutschen 
Archäologischen Instituts in Rom”), 2b, 1879; * Gal- 
lische Studien," ib. 1883-84; * [uscriptiones Gallic 
Narbonensis Latin:e ? (* C, T. L.” vol. xii.), 2. 1888; 
together with Zangenmeister, * Inscriptiones Trium 
Galliarum et Germaniarum Latin” (* C. L. L.” vol. 
xiii.), 25. 1899; "Inscriptionum Orientis et Ilvrici 
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Latine Suppl.” (*C. L L.” vol iii, Supplement), 

ib. 1909. Besides these Hirschfeld has published 

numerous papers in the reports of the Prussian 

Academy of Sciences, of which he is a member; in 

the “ Annali dell’ Istituto Archeologico," etc. 
Hirschfeld is associate editor of the “ Abhand- 

lungen des Archüologisch-Epigraphischen Seminars 
der Universität Wien," of the “Archiiologisch- 

Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich," and 

of the * Ephemeris Epigraphica.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bibliographisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Hochschulen ; Frankfurter, Prof. Otto Hirschfeld, in Zeit- 
schrift für die Oesterreichischen Gymnasien, 1903. 

s. S. Fra. 

HIRSCHFELD, ROBERT: Austrian writer 
on musie; born Sept. 17, 1857, in Moravia; educated 
at the universities of Breslau and Vienna. He also 
studied at the Conservatorium of the latter city, in 
which institution he was lecturer from 1882 till 

1284, and thenceforward teacher of musical esthetics. 

In the latter year, also, he took his degree of Ph.D. 
Hirschfeld is the author of * Joh. de Muris " (1884), 


and of “Das Kritische Verfahren E. Hanslicks” (8d. 


ed., 1885), an important polemical pamphlet against 
Hanslick, written in defense of the old * a-cappella ” 
music, to promote the cultivation of which Hirsch- 
feld founded the Renaissance Abende. He also pre- 
pared an edition of the songs of Oswald von Wol- 
kenstein, with the melodies, and of Schubert’s “ Der 
Vierjiührige Posten ” (1897). 

ABLIOGRAPILY : Riemann, Musik-Lexikon ; Baker, Biog. Diet. 

of Musicians, New York, 1900. 

S. Bee Ps 

HIRSCHFELDER, JOSEPH OAKLAND: 
American physician; born at Oakland, Cal., Sept. 
8,1854. He received his education at San Francisco, 

'al and at the universities at Würzburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Leipsic (M.D. 1876). Returning to 
America, he settled in San Francisco and built up 
a large practise. - 

In 1977 Hirschfelder became professor of materia 
medica at the University of the Pacific; in 1881, pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine. In 1882 he was elected to 
the same chair at the Cooper Medical College. 

Hirschfelder has contributed many essays to the 
medical journals. 

A, FT XL 

HIRSCHFELDER, SOLOMON: German 
genre painter; born May 16, 1832, at Dettensee, near 
Horb, on the Neckar; died at Munich May 10, 1908. 
He was a student at the Academy in Munich, where 
he settled in 1858. Of his genre paintings the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: “Scene in the Campaign of 
1871”; “In Prison”; “Startled”; “The Intelligence 
Bureau ? ; “The Sweetheart's Letter.” S. 


HIRSCHFELDT, HERMANN: German phy- 
sician: born at Neustettin July 90, 1825; died at 
Colberg June 17, 1885; M.D. Greifswald, 1852. 
During the two following years he practised in 
3reifenberg, Pomerania, and in 1854 removed to Col- 
berg, where he continued to practise until his death, 
receiving the title of “ Sanitütsrath ” in 1879. Hirsch- 
feldt was one of the physicians through whose 
energy Colberg became known as a watering-place, 
and in 1896 the citizens erected a monument in his 
memory. 


Hirschfeldt also took an active interest in the Jew- 
ish community of Colberg, and was one of the found- 
ers of the Jewish Kurhospital, of which he was the 
chief physician for eleven years. 

He was the author of several essays in medical 
journals and of: * Die Summe Unseres Wissens vom 
Sool- und Seebade Kolberg,” Colberg, 1864 (2d ed., 
1876); “Jubelschrift des Sool- und Seebades Kol- 
berg," ib. 1884. 

s. F. T. H. 


HIRSCHL, ADOLF: Hungarian painter; born 
at Temesvar, Hungary, Jan. 31, 1860; studied (1874- 
1882) at the Vienna Academy, where for two years 
(1882-1884) he won a traveling scholarship of 3,000 
kronen. In 1893 he settled at Rome. Among his 
paintings are: “The Death of St. Cecilia”; 4 Han- 
nibal’s March Across the Alps”; “The Vandals At- 
tacking Rome”; “ The Plague at Rome”; “ Ahasue- 
rus”: and “The Bridal Procession.” Hirschl has 
been awarded many prizes at the art expositions of 
Vienna, among them being the * Kaiser-Preis " (1891) 
and the Great Golden State's Medal (1898). In 1899 
he changed his name to Hiremy-Hirschl. 5. 


HIRSCHLER, IGNAZ: Hungarian oculist; 
born at Presburg 1823; died at Budapest Nov. 
11, 1891. He studied medicine at Vienna. After 
practising for two years at Paris he went to Buda- 
pest, where he achieved a reputation as an oculist. 
He wrote several works on the influence of alcohol 
and nicotine on the vision, on clinical treatment of 
the eyes, and on the pigments of the retina. He 
was a corresponding member of the Royal Hunga- 
rian Academy of Sciences, and was made a life-mem- 
ber of the Hungarian House of Magnates by Francis 
Joseph I. in recognition of his services to Hungarian 
Judaism. From 1860 until his death he was the 
intellectual leader of Jewishaffairs in Hungary, being 
for some years president of the Jewish community 
of Pest. A personal friend of Baron Joseph EóTvós, 
he became his closest adviser when, as minister of 
public instruction and worship, Eötvös convened the 
Jewish congress at Budapest (1868) for regulating 
the Jewish communal institutions, of which con- 
gress Hirschler was elected president. His intelli- 
gence and zeal gave a remarkable impetus to the 
intellectual development of the Hungarian Jews, 
but the bitter conflicts which divided Judaism 
finally induced him to retire. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. Magyar Zsidó Szémle, viii. 

705; Venetianer.  Zsiddsdg Szervezete, p. 502. 

S. L. V. 

HIRSCHMANN, HENRI LOUIS: French 
composer; born at Saint-Mandé, department of the 
Seine, April 80, 1873. He studied under André Ge- 
dalge, and, for two years, under J. Massenet at the 
Paris Conservatoire. His chief works are: “ Ahasu- 
erus,” an oratorio (crowned by the French Institute 
at the Concours Rossini, and performed at the con- 
certs of the Paris Conservatoire Nov., 1892); a suite 
for orchestra in four parts (presented at the Opéra 
Jan., 1896); "L'Amour à la Bastille,” comic opera 
(crowned at the Concours Crescent; performed at 
the Opéra Comique 1893); “ Lovelace," opera in 
four acts (Théâtre Lyrique, 1898); five ballets: ^ La 
Favorite? (1898), * Folles Amours ” (1899), * Néron " 
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(1899), “Les Sept Péchés Capitaux” (1899), * Les 
Mille et Une Nuits” (1899), all produced at the Théa- 
tre de l'Olympia in Paris. 
S. A. A. G. 
HIRSCHSPRUNG, HEINRICH: Danish 
manufacturer and art-collector; born in Copenhagen 
Feb. 7, 1886; son of Abraham Marcus Hirsch- 
sprung (1798-1871), who in 1826 founded one of the 
largest tobacco-factoriesin Denmark, of which Hein- 
rich Hirschsprung is still (1903) the proprietor. 
Hirsehsprung's great collection of paintings, pas- 
tels, water-colors. ete., was exhibited in Copenhagen 
in 1888. He is the founder of a legacy for Danish 
artists (Hirschsprung og Hustru’s kKunstnerlegat). 
Hirschsprung's brother, Harald Hirschsprung 
(born in Copenhagen Dec. 14, 1830), graduated as 
M. D. from the University of Copenhagen in 1861; In 
1877 his alma mater conferred upon him the title of 
professor; and since 1879 he has been physician-in- 
chief of the Queen Louise Hospital in Copenhagen. 
He was president of the pediatric section at the 
International Congress of Physicians in 1884. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon ; 
Salmonsen's Store lllustrerede Aonversations-Lericon. 


J. F. 2l 


HIRSHMAN, LEONARD LEOPOLDO- 
VICH: Russian oculist; born at Goldingen, Cour- 
land, in 1839. After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Kharkof he worked in the laboratories of 
Graefe, Helmholtz, Jäger, Knapp, and Pagenstecher. 
In 1868 he was appointed docent at the Univer- 
sity of Kharkof; in 1872, professor. His principal 
works are: “Zur Lehre von der Durch Arzneimittel 
Hervorgerufenen Myosis und Mydriosis,” in Dubois 
Reymond’s * Archiv für Physiologie,” 1808; * Mate- 
rialy Fiziologii Svyetooshchushcheniya,” 1868; “K 
Lyechenii Trakhomy," 1873. 

E Enceyclopediceheski Slovar, St. Petersburg, 


H. R. J. G. L. 


HIRSZENBERG, SAMUEL: Polish painter; 
born at Lodz 1866. He studied at the Academy of 
Cracow from 1881 to 1885, and completed his studies 
at Munich (1885-89). He began his artistic career 
with the paintings “ Urania” and “ Yeszybolen,” for 
which he received a silver medal at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1889. In Paris he assimilated with the 
French school, the result being seen in his “ Esther 
and Haman.” Returning to Cracow in 1891, he pro- 
duced “Silence of the Field,” a Jewish cemetery 
being the subject. Since 1893 he has resided in his 
native town, Lodz. Among his later paintings are 
“A Little Conference,” which won a silver medal 
at the Berlin Exposition, and “Sabbath Peace.” 
awarded the first prize at Warsaw and Cracow 
(1894). He has since produced his greatest work, 
“The Wandering Jew,” which was warmly praised 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Encyklopedya. Powsiechna, vii., Warsaw, 


H. R. J. L. La. 
HISDA: Babylonian amora of the third genera- 
tion; died in 620 of the Seleucidan era (= 308-309; 
Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, * M, J. C.” i, 80; in 800, 
according to Abraham ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabba- 
lah," in Neubauer, Le. p. 58), at the age of ninety- 
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two (M. K. 28a); descended from a priestly family 
(Ber. 44a). Hisda studied under Rab (ABBA ARIKA), 
who was his principal teacher; after the latter's 
death he attended the lectures of IIuna, his com- 
panion, and of the same age as himself. He and 
Huna were styled “the hasidim of Babylon” (Ta‘an. 
23b); he was also one of those just ones (“ zaddikim ”) 
who could bring down rain by their prayers (M, K, 
28a). At first he was so poor that he abstained 
from vegetables because they incited the appetite 
(Shab. 140b), and when he walked in thorny places 
he raised his garments, saying: “The breaches in my 
legs will heal of themselves, but the breaches in my 
garments will not” (B. K. 91b). Later, asa brewer, 
he became fabulously rich (Pes. 113a; M. K. 28a). 
At the age of sixteen he married the daughter of 
Hanan b. Raba (Kid. 29b), by whom he had seven 
or more sons and two daughters. Oneof his pupils, 
Raba, became his son-in-law (Niddah 61b). 

Hisda wasa great casuist (Er. 67a), and his acute 
mind greatly enhanced the fame of Huna’s school 
at Sura. But his very acuteness indirectly caused a 
rupture between himself and Huna. The separation 
was brought about by a question from Ilisda as to 
the obligations of a disciple toward a master to 
whom he is indispensable. Huna saw the point and 
said, “ Hisda, I do not need thee; it is thou that 
needst me!” Forty years passed before they be- 
came reconciled (B. M. 88a).  Hisda nevertheless 
held Huna in great esteem, and although he had es- 
tablished a school, built at hisown expense, at Mata 
Mehasya four years before Huna’s death (Sherira, 
Lc), he never published any decision during the 
lifetime of Huna (Er. 62b). Huna camo to recog- 
nize Hisda’s merit later, and recommended his son 
Rabbah to attend his lectures (Shab. 82a), 

Hisda presided over the Academy of Sura for ten 
years following the death of R. Judah (298-299; She- 
rira, l.c.), or following the death of Huna, according 
to Abraham ibn Daud (é.c¢.). He always preserved 
great respect for the memory of Rab, whom he re- 
ferred to as “our great teacher, may God aid him” 
(Suk. 88a, passim). Once, holding up the gifts which 
are given to the priest, he declared that he would 
give them to the man who could cite a hitherto un- 
Known halakah in the name of Rab (Shab, 10b). 
Hisda’s halakot are frequent in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, some being given on the authority of his 
pupils. His principal opponent was Sheshet. Be- 
sides deducing his halakot in a casuistic way, Hisda 
was peculiar in that he derived his halakot less 
from the Pentateuch than from other parts of the 
Bible. 

Hisda was also an authority in Haggadah, and 
employed special assistants to lecture in that depart- 
ment ('Er. 21b). Many ethical sentences of his have 
been preserved (see especially Shab. 140b), mostly 
for students. The following two sentences may be 
cited: “ Forbearance on the part of a father toward 
his child may be permitted, but not forbearance on 
the part of a master toward his disciple” (Kid. 32a): 
"He who opposes his master is as though he op- 
posed the Shekinah" (Sanh. 110a). It is said that 
the Angel of Death, not being able to approach Hisda 
because he never ceased from studying, cleft thc 
Terrified by the noise, Hisda 
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interrupted his studies, whereupon the angel took 
his soul (Mak. 10a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. pp. 61 et seq.; Heil- 

prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii: Weiss, Dor, iii. 184. 

S. | M. SEL. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY: Method of writing his- 
tory. In Bible times the Jews showed a strong his- 
torical sense, as evidenced by the series of books 
from Genesis to Kings devoted to the history of the 
people. Without entering into the vexed question 
of the sources of the historic statements jn the Penta- 
teuch, it is clear from actual references in the books 
of Kings that even before their compilation a con- 
siderable number of annals existed independently, 
from which the statements in the Bible were com- 
piled. These annals appear to have been called * The 
Book of the Acts of Solomon " (I Kings xi. 41), “The 
Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel,” 
and “The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah.” There seems, indeed, to have been a royal 
official, known as the “ mazkir," appointed to keep 
the official record of the events of each reign: those 
of David (II Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24), Solomon (I Kings 
iv. 8), and Hezekiah (II Kings xviii. 18, 87), Such 
works appear to have contained statistical details 
(I Chron. xxvii. 24), or genealogies (Neh. xii. 26). 
The Book of Chronicles quotes also a “ Book of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel,” which may possibly be 
the canonical book, and a “ Midrash of the Book of 
Kings” (II Chron. xxiv. 27, Hebr.), which is prob- 
ably a recasting of the Biblical narrative. Another 
source of the Chronicles was a series of histories of 
the Seers and Prophets, including Samuel, Nathan, 
Gad, Iddo, and Shemaiah. 

he same interest in the records of the past was 
shown, in the Hellenistic period, by writers in 
Greek, who often translated from Hebrew or Ara- 
maic sources. Thus the First Book of the Macca- 
bees is such a version, as is also the “ History of John 
Hyrcanus,” of which nothing further is known 

(comp. I Macc. xvi. 23-24). Other 
Hellenistic adaptations from the Hebrew of the 
Period. Bible are found in fragments contained 
in a work of Alexander Polyhistor 
from Demetrius, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Aristeas, 
Cleodemus; but these are scarcely histories, and are 
of no independent value. Jason of Cyrene wrote a 
book, in five volumes, on the Maccabean period, of 
which the Second Book of the Maccabees is an 
abstract. Philo of Alexandria himself wrote an ac- 
count of the persecutions under Caligula, in five 
books, of which only two are extant (Schirer, 
“Gesch.” iii. 845-910). 

All these are of slight account compared with the 
contributions to Jewish history made by Joseph, 
son of Matthias, known as JOSEPHUS. Besides his 
“Jewish Antiquities,” which has a 
certain apologetic tendency, he wrote 
a ^ History of the Jewish War,” which 
is the main source of information for the fall and de- 
struction of the Jewish state. Apart from the value 
of the information conveyed, the work has consider- 
able literary grace and power of presentation. A 
contemporary, JUSTUS OF TIBERIAS, also wrote a 
history of the Jewish war, which is referred to and 
sharply criticized by Josephus. 


Josephus. 
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After the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the Jews, the absence of communication between 
the scattered communities prevented any systematic 
account being written of their doings; for a iong 
time, indeed, the only approach to historic composi- 
tion was connected with ritual observances, as in 
the Megillat Ta‘anit, or list of fast-days, or with the 
succession of tradition, as in the Pirke Abot, con- 
tinued later on in the Seder Tannaim we-Amoraim 
(c. 887) and the Epistle of Sherira Gaon (c. 980). 
The series of sketches giving the relations of various 
rabbis to their predecessors, and which occur in 
later works, though often containing historical 
facts, are mainly useful in throwing light upon 
literary annals, aud do not cal for treatment here. 
The only work of the Talmudic period which can 
be considered as historic in tendency is the Seder 
‘Olam Rabha. A smaller work, Seder ‘Olam Zuta, 
on the same subject, is devoted to proving that Bos- 
tanai was not descended from David. The" Megil- 
lat Ebiatar,” published in Schecter's ^ Saadyana,” 
may also be mentioned here. 

The revival of independent interest in history ap- 
pears to be shown, in southern Italy, in the tenth 
century, by the “ Yosippon,” a history of the period 
of the Second Temple, attributed to Joseph b. Gorion 

and written in fluent Hebrew. Some 
«CY osippon." additions to this were written by one 

Jerahmeel b, Solomon, about a cen- 
tury later, in the same district. Of the same period 
is the Ahimaaz Chronicle, describing the invasion of 
southern Italy by the Saracens, with an account of 
the Jews of Bari, Otranto, etc. (see AHIMAAZ). 

The series of historic chronicles was begun in 
Spain by the “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ” of Abraham ibn 
Daud of Toledo (1161). A continuation of this, by 
Abraham ben Solomon of Torutiel, has been lately 
discovered and published by Neubauer. The con- 
cluding chapter of Joseph b. Zaddik of Arevalo’s 
“ Zeker Zaddik ” gives a chronicle of the world from 
the Creation to 1467. It was followed by Abraham 
Zacuto’s similar but fuller work, “ Sefer Yuhasin,” 
carried down to the year 1505. Items of Jewish inter- 
est are contained in gencral Jewish histories written 
in Hebrew, like those of Elijah Capsali (1523; on 
the history of the Ottomans) and Joseph ha- Kohen 
(1554; on the same subject). David GANS gave à 
general history of the world up to 1592, while Joseph 
GSaMBARY, in a work carried down to the year 1672, 
deals more with the Jews of the East. Material for 
the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages is given 
in the various accounts of persecutions, especially 
in the accounts of the Crusades by Eleazar ben 
Nathan (on the First Crusade), Eleazar of Worms, 
and Ephraim of Bonn (on the Second Crusade), and 
in the Memor-Books, some of which were re- 

cently printed by the German Jew- 

Records of ish Historical Commission. With the 
Per- invention of printing many cases of 
secutions. persecution were recorded contempo- 
raneously by Jewish writers, a whole 

series, forexample, being devoted to the Chmielnicki 
massacres. Many of these separate attempts are 
enumerated by Steinschneider (* Jewish Literature," 
pp.152-150)  Asummary of these persecutions was 
written by Judah rs VERGA of Seville, and con- 
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tinued by his son, Joseph (1554), under the title 
“Shebet Yehudah.” Another collection was given 
by Joseph ha-Kohen under the title “‘Emek ha- 
Baka” (1575), while Gedaliah ibn Yahya summed 
up chronicles, genealogies, and persecutions in his 
interesting and curious * Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah." 

Meanwhile, owing to the influence of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and to other causes, the attention 
of the outer world was drawn to the later destinies 
of the Jews. Schudt, in his “Jüdische Merck wür- 
digkeiten," gave a short history of the past and a 
fairly accurate and complete account of the contem- 
porary condition of the Jews. He was followed by 
Jacob Christian BAsxAGE, who for the first time put 
in systematic form an account of the history of the 
Jews during the Christian centuries. His work re- 
mained for a long time the chief source of informa- 
tion to the outer world on Jewish history. The 
more popular sketch of Hannah ADAMS, and the 
supplementary portions of Milman’s “ History of 
the Jews,” add very little to the work of Bas- 
nage. 

As the attention of Europe became attracted to 
the constitutional position of the Jews, and as efforts 
became directed toward their emancipation, recourse 
was had to the large amount of material contained 
in the medieval archives of western Europe. The 
investigation of the sources began in England, 
There Prynne, in his “Short Demurrer,” utilized his 
unrivaled knowledge of the records to oppose the 
return of the Jews to England. He was followed 
later on by Tovey, Webb, and Blunt. On the 
Continent, in the eighteenth century, similar collec- 
tions of archival materials were made, by Ulrich 
for Switzerland, by Aretin for Bavaria, and by 
Würfel for Nuremberg. Other workers, dealing 
on the same lines with the general history of a 
country, often came across material relating to the 
Jews, which they included in their works, as Madox, 
in his “History of the Exchequer,” and Laurent, in 
“Ordonnances des Rois de France." With the in- 
creased attention paid to the study of sources by 
Ranke and his school, this source of information 
for Jewish history proved increasingly fruitful. In 
England, in particular, a mass of material was col- 
lected from the publications of the Record Commis- 
sion and the Rolls Series; in Germany, from Pertz’s 
"Monumenta Germanix Historica." 

Before these additional sources of information 
were completely accessible to the inquirer, the in- 
terest of the Jews themselves was once more at- 
tracted to their own history, and at- 
tempts were made to summarize its 
various vicissitudes. I. M. Jost at- 
tempted, in his * Gesch. der Israeliten," 
to give the annals of the purely political history of 
the Jews, combining at times an estimate of their 
spiritual and literary development, which he ulti- 
mately summed up separately and more exhaustive- 
ly in his * Gesch. des Judenthums.” He was followed 
at even greater length by Heinrich Grütz, who made 
his “ Gesch. der Juden ? in large measure a study of 
the development of the Jewish Spirit as influenced 
by its historic environment, Griitz’s attention was 
accordingly attracted mainly to the literary and re- 
ligious development of Judaism rather than to the 
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secular lot of the Jews, though his work also con- 
tained a fairly full account of their externa] history 
so far as it bore upon the general development. He 
scarcely claimed, however, to deal fully or ade- 
quately with the history of the Jews in the strict- 
er constitutional sense of the term. Beside these 
should be mentioned the remarkable sketch of S. 
Cassel in the article * Juden ” in Ersch and Gruber's 
“ Encyklopüdie," still, in some ways, the most satis- 
factory survey of the whole subject, though later 
sketches by Isidore Loeb, in Vivien de St. Martin's 
* Dictionnaire Universel de Géographie,” and Théo- 
dore Reinach, in “La Grande Encyclopédie,” have 
also great. merit. 

Meanwhile the establishment of many specialist 
scientific journals devoted to Jewish topics gave op- 
portunity for the collection, based on the local rec- 
ords, of many monographs on special parts of Jewish 
history, such as those of Perles on Posen, Wolf on 
Worms, ete. The attention of specialist historians 
not of the Jewish race was again drawn to the sub- 
ject, resulting in such works as those of Depping 
("Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age”), Stobbe (* Die 
Juden in Deutschland ”), Amador de los hios, Ber- 
shadski, Saige (“Les Juifs de Languedoc”), and 
Lagumina (* Gli Giudei in Sicilia ”). Thenumberof 
these monographs has become so great that they 
are enumerated annually in the * Jahresberichte der 
Geschichtswissenschaft," at first by Steinschneider, 
later by Kayserling. 

The year 1887 to a certain extent marks an epoch 
in the tendency of Jewish historical studies, when 
Jews themselves turned to the secular archives of 

theirnativelands. The Anglo-Jewish 

Historical Historical Exhibition of that year was 
Exhibition the firstattempt to brin g together his- 
and torical records of the Jews; in the 

Societies. same year the first publications of the 

German Historical Commission were 
issued, and a society founded in honor of Julius 
Barasch started a series of historical researches into 
the history of the Jews of Rumania which have 
thrown altogether new light on the history of the 
Jews in eastern Europe. The Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition included a series of works, among 
which was a whole volume devoted to a bibliog- 
taphy of Anglo-Jewish history by Jacobs and Wolf, 
and which was itself followed by similar attempts 
in Russo-Jewish history (“Ukazatel ”) and Spanish- 
Jewish history (Jacobs, “Sources "y 

In 1892 the American Jewish Historical Society 
was founded, and in 1895 the Jewish Historical So- 
ciety of England, while the Société des Etudes 
Juives has throughout given marked attention to 
the history of the Jews in the French provinces and 
colonies. These various societies have produced a 
number of works and transactions during the past 
decade which have for the first time put the con- 
stitutional history of the Jews in various countries 
on a firm basis. Aid has been given in this direction 
by the collection of laws relating to the Jews in 
France (Uhry and Halphen), Prussia (Heinemann), 
and Russia (Levanda, Minz, and Gradowsky). The 
first attempt at summing up conclusions with re- 
gard to the medieval position of the Jews in Europe 
has been made by J. Scherer in an introductory 
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essay to his elaborate work on the legal position of 
the Jews of the Austro-Hungarian empire (1901). 
Asa result of these various lines of inquiry many 
monographs have been produced devoted to special 
sections of Jewish history, and derived in large 
measure from manuscript and secular sources, which 
nye sometimes reproduced verbatim, as in Stern's 
“ Urkundliche Beiträge” ; sometimes translated, as in 
Jacobs’ “Jews of Angevin England ” ; and sometimes 
worked into a continuous narrative, as in Kayser- 
ling's * Gesch. der Juden in Portugal.” Work of a 
similar kind has also been executed in the form of 
calendars, or “regesta,” such as those made by Aro- 
nius for Germany (up to 1973), and as the “ Regesti 
y Nadpisi " for Russia (up to 1670). 

Scarcely any country has yet had its J ewish his- 
tory adequately described. The few monographs 
that exist—like those of Koenen (* Geschiedenis der 
Joden in Nederland," 1884) on Holland; A. D. 
Cohen (“De Mosaiske Troesbekendere,” Odense, 
1837), on Denmark; Wertheimer (“ Gesch. der Juden 
in Oesterreich ”), on Austria; J. Picciotto (“Sketches 
of Anglo-Jewish History,” London, 1875), on Eng- 
land; Daly (“Settlements of the Jews in North 
America,” New York, 1893), on the United States— 
were mainly written before any serious study of the 
sources had been undertaken. The Iberian Pen- 
insula hag fared somewhat better, the works of 
Amador de los Rios and Kayserling still remaining 
the best monographs on the history of the Jews in 
any one country. Few of the chief communities 
have been adequately treated, the most thoroughly 
described being those of Berlin (by L. Geiger), 
Vienna (by G. Wolf, “Gesch. der Juden in Wien,” 
Vienna, 1876), Paris (in a series of monographs by 
L. Kahn), and, above all, Rome (two excellent works 
py A. Berliner, 1893, and Rieger and Vogelstein, 
1895). 

As a rule, few strictly historical records exist in 
Hebrew. For the Middle Ages these consist mostly 
of business documents, such as the “shetarot ” pub- 
lished by the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition 
and a Hebrew ledger published by Isidore Loeb 
in the “Revue des Etudes Juives,” Items of his- 
toric interest, however, often occur in family papers 
or juridical responsa; and David Kaufmann pro- 
duced a considerable number of monographs in 
which he made use both of the public archives and 
of private family papers. He also showed great in- 
terest in the genealogies of Jewish families, which 
often throw light on obscure historical points. He 
contributed to the publication of cemetery inscrip- 
tions, and edited Glückel von Hameln's valuable 
diary, which throws considerable light upon the 
social history of the Jews in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Attention has also been given to the * Culturge- 
schichte” of the Jews of the Middle Ages, chiefly by 

Güdemann, Berliner, and Israel Abra- 
“Qulturge- hams (“Jewish Life in the Middle 
schichte.” Ages") Work in this direction has 

also been undertaken by the various 
societies for the study of Jewish ecclesiastical art and 
folk-lore, especially that founded at Hamburg by 
Grunwald. As far as any general direction can be 
discerned at the present day in Jewish historiog- 
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raphy, it is in the direction of the study of * Cultur- 
geschichte " and constitutional history. 

As regards the historical treatment of the Biblical 
phases of Jewish history, this has become part of 
general Biblical exegesis, and does not call for treat- 
ment in this place, especially as scarcely any Jewish 
writers have produced works of importance on this 
subject, Herzfeld being perhaps the only exception. 
The portion of Griitz’s history relating to this sub- 
ject is generally recognized to .be the weakest side 
of his work. On the other hand, the studies of the 
development of the Jewish religion and literature, 
as by Zunz, Geiger, Weiss, Halévy, Karpeles, etc., 
can scarcely be regarded as history in the strict 
sense of the word (see LITERATURE, HEBREW; SCI- 


ENCE OF JUDAISM). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 10, 29 ; 
Neubauer, M. J. C. vol. i, Preface; T. Reinach, Histoire 
des Israélites, 2d ed., 1903, Appendix ; Jacobs, J ewish Ideals, 
pp. 234-242; M. Kayserling. in Winter and Wünsche, Die 
Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 845-853. J 
HISTORISCHE COMMISSION: Commis- 

sion appointed by the Deutsch-Israelitische Gemein- 

debund in 1885 for the collection and publication of 
material relating to the history of the Jews in Ger- 
many. It consisted originally of Privy Councilor 

Kristeller, and Professors Biirwald, Bresslau, Geiger, 

Lazarus, Steinthal, Stobbe, Wattenbach, and Weiz- 

sticker. The commission treated the subject as part 

of German history, and made a special point of util- 
izing the archival sources. It published, under 
the editorship of Prof. L. Geiger, “Zeitschrift fiir 

Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland ” (5 vols. , 1886-92). 
Its special publications were divided into (1) 

“ Regesten,” or calendars of the history of the Ger- 

man Jews (including those of the Carlovingian em- 

pire) up to 1273, edited by Aronius (Berlin, 1887- 

1902); and (2) sources, including the “ Judenschreins- 

buch? of Cologne (1888); the Hebrew accounts 

of the Jewish persecutions during the Crusades, 
edited by Neubauer and M. Stern, and translated 
by S. Baer (1892); and the " Memorbook of Nurem- 
berg," edited by Salfeld (1898). Much comment 
was attracted at the time of the formation of the 
commission owing to the fact that Professor Gratz 
was not made a member of it. The omission per- 
haps indicated the strict policy of the commission, 
which regarded the history of the Jews in Germany 
as part of the history of that country. 

D. J. 

HITI, AL-: Karaite chronicler; flourished (prob- 
ably in Egypt) in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He wasanative of Hit (whence his surname), 
on the Euphrates, about thirty leagues to the west 

He ig supposed by Margoliouth to be 

identical with David ben Sa‘adel ben Joseph, the 

writer of a manuscript (dated 811 a.m. = 1408-09) 

quoted by Pinsker (* Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” p. 64). 

Margoliouth further assumes that Al-Hiti was a son 

of Joshua ibn Sa‘adel ibn al-Hiti, who is cited by 

Solomon ben Jeroham, the adversary of Saadia. 

Al.Hiti was the author of a chronicle in which he 

registered all the Karaite scholars and their works 

down to Israel al-Maghrabi Canyon). Although the 
author was misled in some important points, his 
work furnishes valuable information concerning 
well-known Karaite scholars, and mentions a great 
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number of previously unknown names, Al-liti's 
chronicle was published by Margoliouth from a geni- 
zah fragment (*J. Q. R.” ix. 429). 
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ODICALS. 
HITTITES (Hebrew, tnn, nn^3à; LXX. Xer- 
Talot, Xerreiv, viol [rop] Xér; Vulgate, “Hethæi,” 
“Cethæi,” “filii Heth”; Assyrian, “Khatti ”; Egyp- 
tian, * Kh-ta"): A race of doubtful ethnic and lin- 
guistic affinities that occupied, from the sixteenth 
century until 717 B.C., a territory of vague extent, 
but which probably centered about Kadesh on the 
Orontes and Carchemish on the upper Euphrates. 
The sources for present knowledge of this people are 
five: the Old "Testament, and Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Hittite, and Vannic inscriptions. 
—— Biblical Data: In the Old Testament the 
Hittites are represented as dwelling in the moun- 
tains in the heart of Palestine (Num. xiii. 29). and 
are frequently mentioned with the Canaanites, 
Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites (Ex. iii. 
S, 17; xii. 5; xxiii. 983; xxxiv. 11; Deut. xx. 17), 
as well as with the inhabitants of Jcricho (Josh. 
xxiv. 11), all dwelling to the west of the Jordan, 
between Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon and 


Mount Seir (Josh. xii. 7-8). To this list the Girga- 
shites are added in Deut. vii. 1, Josh. iii. 10, and Neh. 
ix. 8, while Gen. xv. 19-21 adds also the Kenites, 


Kenizzites, Kadmonites, and the Rephaim. Of all 
these the Hittites, Canaanites, and Hivites seem to 
have been the most important (Ex. xxiii. 28). The 
geography of these lists is, however, quite vague. 
In Josh. i. 4 the Hittite territory stretches from 
Lebanon and the wilderness to the Euphrates (al- 
though “all the land of the Hittites” is omitted in 
the LXX.). Hittites also dwelt at Hebron, for Abra. 
hain was buried ina cave in the field of Ephron, son 
of Zohar, a Hittite (Gen, xxiii. 10, 20: xxv. 9; xlix. 
90; 1. 19), and the Hittites preserved a certain indi- 
viduality as late as David's time, since Uriah and 
Abimelech are expressly characterized as Hittites (I 
Sam. xxvi. 6; II Sam. xi. 8, 6, 17, 21, 24; xii. 10; 
xxiii, 89; I Kingsxv. 2; I Chron. xi. 41) They were 
regarded as aliens, however, and taxed as such by 
Solomon (I Kings ix. 20-21; II Chron. viii. 1-8). 
The relations between the Israelites, on the one hand, 
and the Hittites and the rest of the conquered peo- 
ples, on the other, had long been friendly, for the 
Hebrews had not only adopted some portion of the 
Hittites’ religious cult soon after the invasion of 
Palestine, but had intermarried with them (Judges 
iii. 5-6), as Esau had done (Gen. xxvi. 94) and as Re- 
bekah feared Jacob might do (Gen. xxvii. 46). 

The Hittites are identical with the “children of 
Heth” (Nna; vio? [vot] Xér: Gen. xxiii. 9, 5, 7, 10, 
18, 20; xxv. 10; xlix. 82), while their close ethnic 
affinity with the Canaanites and the other tribes with 
which they are usually mentioned is implied by the 
genealogical table of the sons of Canaan (Gen. x. 15- 
19; I Chron. i. 18-16, where the LXX. and the Vul- 
gate respectively render mn by Xerraiog and He- 
theus”; I Chron. i. 13-16 is omitted in the LXX.). 
While the Hittites mentioned in the Old Testament 
are usually regarded as dwelling in the south-central 
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part of Palestine, there are distinct traces of a more 
northerly habitat in the location of the new city of 
Luz in the land of the Hittites (Judges i. 20), and 
this is confirmed by II Sam. xxiv. 6, if, on the basis of 
the Septuagint (L) yv Xerrelg Kaó7c, the corrupt pas- 
sage SWI DNNN PAN (omitted in the Peshitta) may 
be read Asp mnnn JON. It was probably for these 
northern Hittites that Solomon imported Egyptian 
horses (I Kings x. 29; II Chron. i. 17); and his ha- 
rem contained Hittite princesses (I Kings xi.l). The 
Hittites’ power and their friendship for Judah and 
Israel are shown by the fact that an alliance of Jeho- 
ram with the Hittites and Egyptians was regarded 
by the Assyrians as neither impossible nor improb- 
able (II Kings vii. 6). In the prophetic writings 
the Hittites are mentioned only in Ezek. xvi. 3, 45 
(R. V.), where Ymwu says of Jerusalem: “Thy 
birth and thy nativity is of the land 6f the Canaan- 
ite; the Amorite was thy father, and thy mother 
was an Hittite.” 
Non-Jewish Sources: In the Egyptian in- 
scriptions the Hittites, who had apparently conquered 
Syria, first appear in the reign of Thothmes III. 
(1508-1449), when they received their first decisive 
reverse. After a battle at Megiddo on the Kishon. 
Thothmes captured the King of Ka- 


In the desh; in successive campaigns the 
Egyptian Egyptians advanced to Carchemish 
In- and Kadesh, and traversed Naharina or 


scriptions. Mesopotamia. The Hittites were only 
temporarily checked, however, and on 

the death of Thothmes they regained their prestige. 
The conflict continued under Thothmes IV., while his 
successor, Amenophis III., was obliged to enter into 
an alliance with the Hittites, and to marry a prin- 
cess of their royal house. The son of this union was 
Amenophis IV., better known as Khu-n-aten, who, 
attempting to overthrow the Egyptian religion, in- 
troduced into Egypt the peculiarly Hittite worshi p 
ofthesun. Atthis period the Hittite power was such 
that a treaty, offensive and defensive, was concluded 
between Rameses I. and Sap(o)lel, King of tho Hit- 
lites. On the accession of Seti I. to the Egyptian 
throne in 1866, the Hittite war was renewed, and Ka- 
desh was taken by surprise, althou gh peace was soon 
restored. Butinthefollowing reign, that of Rameses 
IL, Kadesh was again the scene of a battle, which 
was described by the Egyptian poet Pentaur two 
years later. This battle seems to have been inde- 
cisive, however, and a new treaty was concluded 
which was confirmed by the marriage to Rameses 
of the Hittite princess called by the Egyptians * Ur- 
ma Noferu-Ra.” The demoralization resultin æ from 
these wars explains the slight opposition to the He- 
brew invasion of Palestine after the Exodus. The 
friendship of the Hittitesand Egyptians lasted, how- 
ever, through the reign of the successor of Rameses, 
Me(r)neptah IL, who aided the Hittites with food 
in the time of famine. Before long the Hittite 
power revived, and in the reign of Rameses III. 
(1180-1150) they were prominent among the invaders 
of Egypt. They were beaten back at Migdol, their 
country was laid waste, their king was captured, 
and their advance south of Kadesh was definitely 
checked. From this time the Hittite power in Syria 
waned, and with the cessation of their conflict with 
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Egypt their name disappears from the Egyptian 
inscriptions. 

There is a gap of almost a century in the history 
of the Hittites after their defeat by Rameses Til. 
Apout 1100, however, they became the enemies 
of the Assyrians. The first expedition of Tiglath- 
pileser I. was undertaken against them. He forced 
his way through Kummukh, or Commagene, às far 


as Malatiyeh, and penetrated to Car- 


Inthe  chemish. Despite a series of expedi- 
Assyrian tions, however, he was unable to pass 
In- thelast-named city. Afterthereign of 
scriptions. ‘Tiglath-pileser there is no mention of 


the Hittites in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions until the time of Assur-nasir-pal (885-860), 
who extended his conquests to the Hittite cities of 
Carchemish, Gaza, and Kanulua, penetrating as far 
as the Mediterranean, and returning laden with 
booty. The succeeding Assyrian monarch, Shal- 
maneser II. (860-825), continued the war, and re- 
peatedly ravaged Syria, draining its wealth, and 
defeating the Hittites, by this time rich and deca- 
dent, at Pethor, Sangara, Carchemish, Karkar, and 
other cities, thus crushing the Hittite power south 
of the Taurus. In the reign of Tiglath-pileser III., 
war against the Hittites again broke out, and in 717, 
during the rule of Sargon, Carchemish was finally 
conquered, and its last king, Pisiris, became an AS- 
syrian captive. 
The inscriptions of Van, dating from the ninth 
and eighth centuries B.C., contain several allusions 
to expeditions against the Hittites. In 
Inthe the ninth century the Vannic king 
Vannic In- Menuas plundered the Hittite cities 
scriptions Surisilis and 'l'arkhi-gamas, and later 


and the forced his way to Malatiyeh, setting 
Classics. up a triumphal inscription at Palu on 


the northern bank of the Euphrates, 
the eastern boundary of the Hittite territory at that 
period, as Malatiych was the western. Argistis I., 
successor of Menuas, continued his father's policy, 
conquering Niriba and Melitene. 

The Hittites are not mentioned by any of the clas- 
sical writers excepting Herodotus (who speaks of 
them as “ Syrians "), Strabo (who [p. 737] calls them 
“White Syrians” [Acvcóovpor], localizing them about 
Mount Taurus and the Black Sea), and possibly 
Homer (if the Kyresoe or Xyrevos, named once in the 
* Odyssey ” [xi. 521] as allies of the Trojans, were 
really the Hittites). 

The Hittites as shown both on their own and on 
Egyptian monuments were clearly Mongoloid in 
type. They were short and stout, prognathous, and 
had rather receding foreheads. The check-bones 

were high, the nose was large and 

Ethnology straight, forming almost a line with 
and the forehead, and the upper lip pro- 
Religion. truded. They were yellow in color, 
with black hair and eyes, and beard- 

less, while according to the Egyptian paintings 
they wore their hair in pigtails, although this char- 
acteristic does not appear in the Hittite sculptures. 
They would seem to have come, therefore, from the 
northeast of Mesopotamia, and to have worked south 
into Palestine and west into Asia Minor. In Pales- 
tine, however, they lost their ethnic individuality to 
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a large extent, and adapted their language and their 


names to those of the Semites. In religion the Hit- 


tites were in great part dependent on the Babylo- 


nians. The chief god, according to the Egyptian in- 
scriptions, was Sutekh, or Atys, and the chief goddess 
was Antarata, who later became Athar-  À ti—respect- 
ively the Atargatis and Derceto of the classics. 
Antarata corresponds closely in attributes and in art 


Portrait of a Hittite. 


(From an inlaid tile in the tomb of Rameses IT.) 


with the Babylonian Ishtar; her husband seems to 
have been the sun-god Tar, or Tarku, called * San- 
dan? in Cilicia and Lydia. Atalater period she ap- 
parently superseded Sutekh as the chief divinity. 
The deluge-legend was known to the Hittites, who 
called its hero “Sisythes.” They seem, moreover, 
to have had cities of refuge and to have praetised 

sacred prostitution. 
The Hittite monuments are numerous and are 
found over a wide extent of territory. In their 
sculpture Babylonian influence is evi- 


Hittite dent, although the physiognomy and 
Monu- costume of the subjects of representa- 
ments. tion, as well as several minor details, 


give Hittite art a distinct individual- 
ity. Asis the case with Babylonian art, the sculp- 
tures are usually accompanied with inscriptions. 
Among the more important monuments of Hittite 
art may be mentioned those at Ivris in the district 
corresponding to the ancient Lycaonia; at the Pass 
of Karabel, near Smyrna; at Sipylus, near Magne- 
sia: at Ghiaurkalessi, in Galatia; at Fassili, in Isau- 
ria; at Zenjirli, in the territory corresponding to 
the ancient Commagene; at Euyuk; and at Bog- 
hazkeui, east of the Halys. They are for the most 
part. therefore, in Asia Minor, although one of the 
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gözü in northern Syria. Representations of the advanced by Lenormant and Hommel. The lat- 


Hittites are found also on Egyptian monuments, as 
at Abu-Simbel and Medinet-Abu, The character of 
Hittite art is solid, at times even heavy, but excel- 
lent in the portrayal of animal forms. The Hittites 
were also skilled lapidaries and carvers on ivory, as 
well as clever silversmiths, while their paintings of 
Egypt give a vivid idea of Hittite tactics in war. 

The inscriptions, which must be regarded as still 
uninterpreted, are written in a seript partly picto- 
graphic and partly alphabetic, syllabic, or ideo- 
graphic. The number 
Of pictographs fre- 
quently aids materially 
in determining the gen- 
ES eral content of an in- 
: scription, even though 
the text can not be de- 
ciphered. The lines 
are in boustrophedon 
style, reading alter- 
itely from right to 
left and from left to 
right, and possibly in- 
fluenced in this regard 
N archaic Greek inscrip- 
tions. Determinatives, 
or conventional signs, 
denoting "eod," 
“king,” “country,” 
ete., seem to have been 
employed. It has been 
plausibly — suggested 
that the script origi- 
nated in Cappadocia, 
since the shoe with 
pointed, upturned toe 
(reminiscent of a snow-shoe) and the mitten (used 
in cold countries) are among the most common signs, 
while the ideogram for "country" is a mountain 
peak. The characters thus far discovered number 
over two hundred, and the list is doubtless still in- 
complete. The style of carving is peculiar to the 
Hittites, in that the figures and characters are in re- 
lief, tLe stone having first been carefully dressed, 
and the portions about the figures and characters 
then cut away. The most important inscriptions 
have been found at Babylon, Hamath, Jerabis (the 
ancient Carchemish), Marash, Izgin, and Bulgarma- 
den. In addition, a number of seals and cylinders 
have been discovered. 

The Hittite language, whose alphabet shows at 
least superficial affinities with the Cypriote and 
Vannic scripts, is one of the most difficult problems 
in linguistics. Fantastic theories have not been lack- 

ing, of which the hypothesis of Clarke, 
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Hittite Divinity. 
(After Wright, “ Empire of the Hittites.) 


Language that the Hittites were akin to the Pe- 
of the ruvian Kechua, and that of Campbell, 
Hittites. who finds Hittite names in France, 


Japan, and ancient Mexico, are the 
most bizarre. <A plausible view, defended especially 
by Sayce and Wright, and more reservedly by 
De Lantsheere, connects Hittite with the Georgian 
group of languages, particularly on the basis of the 
similarity of their formation of the nominative and 


ter connects Hittite with New Elamitic, Coss:ean, 
Vannic, and the modern Georgian, and this entire 
group with Sumerian, thus ultimately with the 
Turko-Tatar branch of Ural-Altaic. “The Altaic 
affinity of Hittite has been especially emphasized by 
Conder, whose arguments, however, overleap them- 
selves and prove too much. Rejecting the Altair 
hypothesis, Halévy and, for a time, Ball sought to 
prove Hittite a Semitic language, Their conclu. 
sions, however, based on proper names obviously 
borrowed in many cases from neighboring but un- 
related stocks and languages, can not be regarded 
as valid. The hypothesis has also been advanced 
that Hittite wasan Indo-Germanic lan guage, and was 
most closely akin to Armenian. The protagonist 
of this theory is Jensen, who, though confessedly 
not an expert in Armenian linguistics, has built up 
a series of ingenious and daring identifications of 
Hittite words with Armenian. The two Ayzava 
letters, discovered in 1902, are regarded by Bugge 
and Knudtzon as Hittite, and as connected linguis. 
tically with Armenian and even Lycian. The time 
does not seem yet to have come fora tinal declaration 
regarding the linguistic position of the Hittite 
speech. Itisnotimpossible thata better knowledge 
of the languages of Asia Minor, shown by the re- 
searches of Kretschmer to be neither Semitic nor 
Indo-Germanic, will throw new light on this prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, the view which regards Hittite as 
Georgian in its aflinities seems on the whole most 
probable, although the Armenian hypothesis has 
certain arguments in its favor. The date of the ex- 
tinction of Hittite isunknown. If (as isnot improb- 
able from the presence of Hittite monuments in 
Lycaonia) Lyeaonian was a Hittite dialect, it was 
spoken as late as the first century C. E. (Acts xiv. 11). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : The bibliography on the Hittites is very ex- 
lensive. Many studies are seattered through Oriental and 
theologieal journals ; most of them are antiquated, and many 
are incorporated in later and fuller works. The most impor- 
tant books dealing with the subject are; Clarke, The Khita 
and Khita-Peruvian Epoeh, London, 1877; Conder, Heth 
and Moab, ib. 1883; idem, Altaic IHieroglyphs and Hittite 
Inscriptions, tb. 1887 ; idem, The Hittites amd Their Lan- 
guage, Edinburgh, 1898; Wright, Empire of the Hittites, 
New York, 1884; Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans 
VAntiquité, vol. iv. (Sardinia, Judea. and Asia Minor), Paris, 
1887 ; Sayce, The H ittites, London, 1888: Puchstein, Pseudo- 
hethitische Kunst, Berlin, 1890: Campbell, The Hittites, Lon- 
don, 1591 ; De Lantsheere, De la ace et de ia Langue des 
Hittites, Brussels, 1892; Peiser, Die Hetitisehen Inschriften, 
Berlin, 1892; Menant. Eléments du Syllabaire Hétéen, 
Paris, 1892: De Cara, Gli Hethei-Pelasgi, Rome, 1394-1902: 
Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier, Strasburg, 1898; Messer- 
schmidt, Corpus Inseriptionum Hettiticarum, Berlin, 1900- 
1902; Fossey, Quid de Hethceis Cuncatæ Litteræ Nobis Tra- 
diderint, Versailles, 1902: Knudtzon, Die Zwei Arzawa- 
Briefe, Leipsie, 1902: Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible- 
Lands, Philadelphia, 1903. 

G. L. H. G. 


HITZIG, FERDINAND: German Christian 
theologian; born at Hauingen, Baden, June 23, 1807; 
died at Heidelberg Jan. 22, 1875. After studying 
under Gesenius at Halle and under Ewald at Göt- 
tingen, he taught at Heidelberge from 1830 to 1833, 
in which year he received a call from the newly 
founded University of Zurich. He returned to Hei- 
delberg in 1861. Hitzig was one of the most eminent 
and independent theologians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was an indefatigable worker, and edited 
all the prophetical books and nearly all the poetical 
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writings of the Old Testament. His publications 
include: 
“Isaiah,” 1833; “The Psalms,” two editions, 
1835-36 and 1863-65; “The Twelve Minor Proph- 
ets," 1889; “ Jeremiah," 1841; “Ezekiel,” 1847; 
" Reclesiastes," 1847; “Daniel,” 1850; *Song of 
Solomon,” 1855; “ Proverbs,” 1858; “ History of the 
People of Israel,” 1869; “Job,” 1874; and various 
minor works.  Hitzig united extensive scholar- 
ship and brilliant penetration with a talent for 
combination which often led him astray. He al- 
ways aimed at positive resuits, and endeavored, for 
instance, to ascertain the author and date of every 
psalm. As early as 1896 he maintained that somo 
psalms before the seventy-third, and all psalms after 
and includiug the seventy-third, were Maccabean. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xii. 507- 


509; J. J. Kneucker, Zur Erinnerung an Ferdinand Hitzig. 
in Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig's Vorlesungen über Biblische The- 
ogie und Messianische Weissagungen des Alten Testa- 
ments, pp. 1-64, Carlsruhe, 1880. 

J: K. H. C. 


HIVITES ("nn): One of the Canaanitic nations 
dispossessed by the children of Israel (Gen. x. 17; 
Ex. xxiii. 98, 28; etal). In the Hebrew text the 
name occurs only in the singular; its meaning 
is, according to Gesenius, "the villager" (comp. 
w^ mmn), or, according to Ewald (* Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel," i. 818), “the midlander,” the Hi- 
vites having previously inhabited central Palestine. 
The Hivite was the sixth son of Canaan (Gen. x. 
17) In the first enumeration (Gen. xv. 19-21) of the 
nations which occupied Palestine in the time of 
Abraham, the Hivites are not mentioned, Hamor, 
the Prince of Shechem, was a Hivite; if the Hivites 
were Shechemites, they are represented as peaceful, 
credulous, and given to trade and cattle-raising 
(Gen. xxxiv. 2, 18-29). Like the Hittites, they held 
their assemblies in the gates of their cities (Gen. 
xxxiv. 20). Later, in the time of the conquest of 
Palestine by Joshua, fearing to meet the Israelites in 
battle, they resorted to stratagem; as they had been 
outwitted by the sons of Jacob, so they duped 
Joshua and all the Israelites (Josh. ix. 8-27). The 
Hivites had then four cities—Gibeon, Chephirah, 
Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim (Josh. ix. 17), situated 
a considerable distance apart. ‘The Gibeonites were 
spared by Joshua on account of his oath. The 
Hivites spread toward the north of Palestine, their 
main body lying under Mount Hermon, in the land 
of Mizpeh (Josh. xi. 3), “in Mount Lebanon," from 
Baal-hermon to Hamath (Judges iii. 8). Joab, when 
numbering the Israelites, is stated to have come to 
the stronghold of Tyre and to all the cities of the 
Hivites (II Sam. xxiv. 7. Targ. Yer. Gen. x. 17 
renders “ ha-Hiw wi” by “ Teripola'e" (Tripolitans?). 

Hn M. SEL. 


HIWI AL-BALKHI (352b wr): Exegete 
and Biblical critic of the last quarter of the ninth 
century; born at Balkh, Persia. He was the author 
of a work in which he offered two hundred objec- 
tions to the divine origin of the Bible (Judah ben 
Barzillai's commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” ed. 
Halberstam, p. 21; Luzzatto, “Bet ha-Ozar," p. 
12a: dem, in Polak's “ Halikot Kedem," p. 71). 
Hiwi's critical views were widely read, aud it is 


said that his contemporary Saadia Gaon found in 
Babylonia, in the district of Sura, some school- 
masters who, in teaching children, used elementary 
text-books which were based upon Hiwi's criticisms 
(Abraham ibn Daud, in *M. J. C." i. 66). Saadia 
not only prohibited the use of these books, but com- 
bated Hiwi's arguments in a work entitled * Kitab 
al-Rudd ‘ala Hiwi al-Balkhi ” (see Saadia’s “ Kitab al- 
Amanat wal-‘Itikadat,” ed. Landauer, p. 87). Un- 
fortunately both Saadia’s and Hiwi’s books are 
lost. 

Hiwi’s book seems to have been one of the most 
important contributions to skeptical Jewish litera- 
ture. Only a few of his objections are preserved, in 
quotations by other authors. In this way it became 
known that Hiwi raised the question why God 
preferred to live among unclean mankind instead of 
living among the clean angels (Judah ben Barzillai), 
and why He required sacrifices and showbread if 
He did not eat them, and candles when He did not 
need light (Solomon ben Yeruham’s commentary on 
Eccl. vii. 10; Pinsker, “Likkute Kadmoniyyot, ” 
p. 28). Another objection of his was based on 
the claim that God broke a promise which He had 
made under oath (Harkavy, “ Meassef Niddahim,” 
i. 8). All these objections are preserved in Saadia’s 
“Kitab al-Amanat” (ed. Landauer, pp. 140 et seq.), 
among twelve other objections of a similar kind, 
most of which are supposed to have originated with 
Hiwi. They point out several discrepancies in the 
Scriptures, and infer therefrom a non-divine author- 
ship. Hiwi even objected to the teaching of the 
unity of God, and referred to Deut. xxxii. 9. In 
this case, as in several others, Saadia combats Hiwi 
without mentioning his name. Some others of 
Hiwi's views are preserved in Ibn Ezra’s commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch. The passing of the Israel- 
ites through the Red Sea Hiwi explained by the 
natural phenomenon of the ebb-tide; and the words 
“the skin of his [Moses’] face shone” (* karan," lit- 
erally, “cast horns” or “rays”; Ex. xxxiv. 29) he ex- 
plained as referring to the dryness of his skin in conse- 
quence of long fasting (see Ibn Ezra on the passage 
in Exodus). Hiwi further inquired why manna from 
heaven no longer descends in the desert of Sinai 
as it is said to have done in olden times (Ibn Ezra to 
Ex. xvi. 19). 

These few instances of Hiwi's criticisms are suffi- 
cient to show his skeptical and irreverent spirit, the 
cause of which D. Kaufmann traced back to anti- 
Jewish polemical Pahlavi literature (J. Darmesteter, 
in *R. E. J.” xviii. 5 e£ seg.) In “J. Q. R." xiii. 
858 et seq. Schechter has published one of the 
most interesting genizah fragments, containing a 
long series of critical remarks on the Bible which, 
as Schechter demonstrates, recall very vividly Hiwi’s 
method of argumentation. Continuing his essay, 
Schechter givesalso the reasons which speak against 
the presumption that Hiwi was the author of the 
fragments; he comes to the conclusion, however, 
that they at least emanated from the school of 
Hiwi (see ib. pp. 345 et seq.; Bacher, ib. pp. 741 
et seg. ; Poznanski, 7. pp. TET et seg.; Porges, 20. 
xiv. 199 et seq.). l 

Karaites and Rabbinites agreed in denouncing 
Hiwi as a heretic. His real surname, “ Al-Balkhi,” 


Hiyya bar Abba 
Hiyya al-Daudi 
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is correctly preserved in one instance only; in all 

others it is changed into “Al-Kalbi” (= “the dog- 

like ”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 119; 
Fürst, in Orient, Lit. x. 91; Grütz. Gesch. v. 261 et seq., 464 
et seg.: Guttmann, in Monatsschrift, xxviii. 260, 289! Har- 
kavy, Meassef Niddakim, i., No. 1; idem, Sefer ha-Galui, 
pp. 146 et seg., 176; Israelsohn, in R. E.J. xvii. 310: D. 
Kaufmann, ib. xxii. 287; Derenbourg, ib. xxv. 249; Winter 
and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 2429 et 8EQ. : 


Bacher, Bibelexegese der Jüdischen Religionsphiloso- 
phen, p. 39. 
K.. M. Sc. 


HIYYA BAR ABBA: Palestinian amora of 
priestly descent; flourished at the end of the third 
century. In the Palestinian Talmud he is also called 
Hiyya bar Ba or Hiyya bar Wa (NY; Yer. Ber, 
iii. 6a, iv. 7d); and in both Talmuds he is frequently 
mentioned merely as R. Hiyya, the context show- 
ing that Hiyya bar Abbaismeant. Thou gh a native 
of Babylon, where, perhaps, for a very short time he 
came under the influence of Mar Samuel (Weiss, 
* Dor," iii. 94), he migrated to Palestine at a very 
early age. There he studied under Hanina and 
Joshua. b. Levi, and came into very close contact 
with Simeon b. Lakish. He is, moreover, known 
as a disciple of Johanan, after whose death he and 
his friends Ammi and Assi were the recognized 
authorities on the Halakah in Palestine. 

Hiyya was distinguished for the care with which 
he noted the sayings of his masters (Ber. 38b), and 
in questions of doubt as to the phraseology of a tra- 
dition the version of Hiyya was preferred (Der. 39b, 
98b) Though he was the author of many haggadot, 
he denounced every attempt to collect and commit 
them to writing, and upon seeing such a collec- 
tion he cursed the hand that wrote it (Yer. Shab. 
xvi. 15c). His interest was centered in Halakah, in 
the knowledge of which he probably excelled all his 
Palestinian contemporaries. "Together with Ammi 
and Assi, he formed a court of justice before which 
a certain woman named Tamar was tried. The 
sentence involved Hiyya and his associates in difti- 
culty, and might have had disastrous results had not 
Abbahu promptly come to their assistance (Yer, Meg. 
ii. 74a). 

Hiyya was very poor, and therefore was compelled 
to go lecturing from town to town in search of a liveli- 
hood; he even temporarily left Palestine (Yer. Maas. 
Sh. v. 56b). He was greatly annoyed that the lec- 
turer on Haggadah drew a larger audience than he 
(see JEW. Encyc. i. 86, so. ABBanU). Through 
stress of poverty he accepted a commission from 
Judah II to collect money to defray the expenses of 
the decaying patriarchate. The esteem in which 
Hiyya was held is manifested in the credentials ob- 
tained for him by Eleazar b. Pedath: “Behold, we 
have sent you a great man, our envoy. Until his re- 
turn he possesses all the powers that we do.” Ac- 
cording to another version the introduction ran: 
“Behold, we have sent you a great man. His great- 
ness consists in this, that he is not ashamed to say 
'I know not’” (Yer. Hag. i. 76d; Yer. Ned. x. 42b). 
At another time Hiyya, Ammi, and Assi were 
appointed by Judah II. to visit the various commu- 
nities in Palestine, with the view of reawakening 
interest in the study of the Law (Yer. Hag. i. 76c). 

Hiyya had several brothers: R. Nathan ha- 


Kohen, also known as R. Kohen (or R. Nathan) | 


b. Abba; Rabbannai, or R. Bannai; und R. 
Simeon b. Abba. Ile had several children, among 
whom were R. Abba, E, Kahanah, and R. Ne. 
hemiah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss. Dor, iii. 94-95 ; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 
893: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, ii, 104-201. 
S. 8. N. Sr. 
HIYYA BAR ABBA (surnamed RABBAH, 
“the Great.” or “the Elder,” to distin guish him from 
an amora of the same name): Palestinian tanna; born 
about the middle of the second century, at Kafri, 
near Sura in Babylonia; pupilof Judah I., and uncle 
and teacher of Rab. He was a descendant of a 
family which claimed to trace its origin from Shimei, 
brother of King David (Ket. 62b). He passed the 
earlier part of his life in Babylonia, where he married 
a certain Judith. By her he had twin sons, Judah 
and Hezekiah (both of whom became renowned 
rabbis), and twin daughters, Pazi and Tavi (Yeb. 
65b) Hiyya was unhappy in his married life, for 
his wife was a shrew. This was so keenly felt by 
Hiyya that when asked by his nephew for a blessing 
he said: “May God preserve thee from an evil that 
is worse than death—a contentious woman” (Yeb. 
692). Hiyya was especially affected by a trick she 
played upon him. Disguising herself, she went to 
him and asked whether the obligation of propagating 
the human race extended to women; receiving an 
answer in the negative, she took drugs which ren- 
dered her barren (Yeb. 65b). However, Hiyya’s 
good nature was so great that he overwhelmed her 
with presents, meeting the astonishment of his 
nephew by saying that men should show themselves 
grateful to their wives for rearing their children and 
for keeping their husbands from sin (Yeb. 68a). 
In the latter part of his life Hiyya emigrated to 
Tiberias, Palestine, where he established a business 
in silks, which he exported to Tyre 
In (Ruth R. i. 17; Lam. R. iii. 16; Gen. 
Palestine. R. Ixix.). The high reputation ac- 
quired by him in his native country 
had preceded him to Palestine, and ere long he be- 
came the very center of the collegiate circle of the 
patriarch Judah I. Regarding him more as a col- 
league than as a pupil, Judah treated lliyya as his 
guest whenever the latter chaneed to be at Sep- 
phoris, consulted him, and took him with him when 
he went to Cæsarea to visit Antoninus (Tan., Waye- 
sheb). His admiration for Hiyya was so great that 
he used to say: “Hiyyaand his sons are as meritori- 
ous as the Patriarchs” (B. M. 25b). Judal's friend- 
ship and high esteem for Hiyya are connected in the 
Hagegadah with a miracle. In course of a conver- 
sation with him Judah said that if the Babylonian 
exilarch R. Huna, who was believed to be a de- 
scendant of the family of David, came to Palestine 
he (Judah) would yield to him the office of patri- 
arch. When R. Huna died and his bod y was brought 
to Palestine for burial, Hiyya went to Judah and said, 
“ Huna is here,” and, after pausing to notice Judah’s 
pallor, added, “his coffin has arrived." Seriously 
offended, Judah banished Hiyya for thirty days. 
While the latter was away, the prophet Elijah, as- 
suming Hiyya’s features, presented himself to Judah 
and healed a toothache from which the patriarch 
had suffered for thirteen years. Judah was not long 
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in discovering the truth of this wonderful cure, and 
his respect for Hiyya increased (Yer. Kil. ix.). 

It was a current saying among the Palestinians 
ihat since the arrival of Hiyya in Palestine storms 
lid not occur and wine did not turn sour (Hul. 
40a) His prayers are said to have brought rain in 
atime of drought and to have caused a lion, which 
had rendered the roads unsafe, to leave Palestine 
(Gen. R. xxxi). Other miracles of the same kind 
are credited tohim. He was especially lauded by his 
Babylonian compatriots. Simeon ben Lakish names 
him after the two other Babylonians, Ezra and 
Tille], who came to Palestine to restore the study of 
ihe Torah (Suk. 20a). However exaggerated this 
assertion may be, Hiyya was certainly very active 
in the promotion of learning in Palestine. He 

founded schools for children and often 


His Pres- acted as instructor. It is related that 
ervation when Hanina boasted that he could 
of the reconstruet the 'Torah by logic should 
Torah. it be lost, Hiyya said: “To prevent 


such a loss I proceed in the following 
way: I cultivate flax, spin thread, twist ropes, and 
prepare traps by means of whichI catchdeer. The 
flesh of these I distribute among poor orphans, and 
Luse the hides to make parchment, on which I write 
the Torah. Provided with this I go to places where 
there are no teachers, and instruct the children i 
(Ket. 103b). 

Hiyya's activity in the field of the Halakah was 
very extensive. To him and his pupil Hoshea is 
due the redaction of the traditional halakot which 
had not been included by Judah in the Mishnah. 
These halakot are known under the various names 
of “Baraitot de-Rabbi Hiyya,” “Mishnat de-Rabbi 
Hiyya,” and * Mishnayot Gedolot.” Some of them 
are introduced in the Talmud with the words 
“Tane Rabbi Hiyya,” and are considered the only 
correct version of the halakot omitted by Judah 
(Hul. 141a) Hiyya was the author of original hala- 
kot also, which he derived from the Mishnah by the 
hermeneutic rules. 
opposed the issuing of new prohibitions. “Make 
not the fence higher than the Law itself, lest it should 
fall and destroy the plants” (Gen. R. xix.). Hiyya 
scems to have contributed to the Sifra the redaction 
of the tannaitic midrash to Leviticus, where his say- 
ings are often quoted. From the time of Sherira 
Gaon, Hiyya was generally regarded as the author of 
the Tosefta; but the supposition has been rejected 
on very strong grounds by modern scholars (see To- 
serra). Hiyya’s activity extended also to the Hag- 
gadah. Sayings of his, and his controversies with 
Simeon ben Halafta, Bar Kappara, Jonathan, and 
Jannai are frequently quoted in haggadic literature. 
The dawn is for Hiyya the symbol of the deliverance 
of Israel. “As the dawn spreads gradually, so will 
the deliverance of Israel come gradually” (Yer. 
Ber. 3b). 

Asa Babylonian Hiyya hated the Romans, whom 

he compared to obnoxious insects (Tan., 

His Wayesheb, 17). “ God foresaw that the 
Haggadot. Jews could not bear the yoke of the 
Romans, and therefore designed Baby- 

lonia for their place of residence" (Pes. 56a). Hiy- 
ya's views on some Biblical books are noteworthy. 
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Hiyya bar Abba 
Hiyya al-Daudi 


According to him the Book of Job is not the work 
of a Jew (Yer. Sotah 15a); and Solomon wrote his 
works in his old age (Cant. R. 2b). Hiyya's hagga- 
dot are particularly rich in thoughts concerning the 
moral life and the relations of human beings to one 
another. 

Hiyya was a physician of high repute. The Tal- 
mud quotes many of his medical utterances, among 
which is a description of the development of the 
embryo in the womb which betrays considerable 
medical knowledge (Nid. 25a). Hiyyais represented 
in the Talmud as having been a model of virtue and 
goodness; his house is said to have been always open 
to the poor (Shab. 151b); even his death is connected 
by legend with an act of charity. “The angel of 
death,” recites a haggadah, “could not approach 
him. The angel therefore disguised himself as a 
poor man and knocked at Hiyya’s door. Hiyya, as 
usual, gave the order to bring bread for the poor. 
Then the angel said: ‘Thou hast compassion on the 
poor; why not have pity upon me? Give me thy 
life and spare me the trouble of coming so many 
times.’ Then Hiyya gave himself up” (M. K. 28a). 
At his death, relates another haggadah, stones of 
fire fell from the skies (M. K. 25b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kahbalah, 32b ; Heil- 
prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 1283 Kirchheim, in Orient, Lit. ix. 
61l et seq.; J. H. Weiss, Dor, ii. 198, 218; W. Bacher, Ag. 
Tan. ii. 520 et seq.; Baer, Das Leben und Wirken des Tan- 
naiten Chiyya, in Berliner's Magazin, xvii. 115 et seq.; Miel- 
ziner, Introduction to the Taimud, p. 99; Halévy, Dorot ha- 
Rishonim, ii. 197. 

S. I Bn. 

HIYYA BAR ADDA: Palestinian amora of 
the first half of the third century; son of the sister 
of Bar Kappara; pupil of Simeon ben Lakish. His 
name is connected with several halakot (Yer. Hor. 
iii. 5), and he handed down a number of halakic 
opinions in the names of Aha, Hanina, and Johanan 
(Yer. Ber. vi. 1; Sanh. iv.). He disputed with his 
uncle Bar Kappara concerning the explanation of 
ihe word 3yon (Deut. v. 25), which he rendered 
“they embellished” (Lev. R. xxxii. ; Cant. R. ii. 14). 
Hiyya died young, and in the funeral sermon pro- 
nounced by Simeon ben Lakish he is compared, in 
allusion to the verse, “My beloved [God] is gone 
down into His garden, to the bed of spices, to feed 
in the garden, and to gather lilies ” (Cant. R. vi. 2), 
to a lily which the gardener is desirous to gather. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin. Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 132; Bacher, 

Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 341, 401. 

S. I. Bn. 

HIYYA AL-DAUDI: Liturgical poet; died 
in Castile in 1154; descendant of the Babylonian 
nasi Hezekiah. Many selihot bearing the signature 
of Hiyya (though whether all are by the subject of 
this article is uncertain) are found in the Mahzors of 
Tlemeen, Oran, Avignon, and in the Sephardic 
Mahzor. In the selihah yt» "av non ands the 
surname “Al-Daudi” is added to the name of 
Hiyya. Two of Hiyya al-Daudi's selibot have 
been published in * Betulat Bat Yehudah " by S. D. 
Luzzatto, who mistook the author for Hiyya ha- 
Ma'arabi, the collector of Judah ha-Levi's poems. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. p. 218: Luzzatto, Betulat Bat 
VYehudah, p. 7: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 840; Lands- 
huth, “Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 64: J. Derenbourg, in 
Geiger's Jiid. Zeit. v. 405. 

G. I. Bn. 


Hiyya Gabriel 
Hóchheimer 


HIYYA GABRIEL: Turkish Talmudist; lived 
at Safed in the seventeenth century. Wolf (* Bibl. 
Hebr." iik, No. 595) and Fürst (* Bibl, Jud." i. 173) 
call him “ Hiyya ben Gabriel.” He was the author of 
a work called “Seder Zemannim,” a calendar for the 
years 0435-64 = 1675-1704 (Venice, 1675). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 81. 

D. M. SEL. 

HIYYA B. GAMMADA : Palestinian amora of 
the fourth generation (8d and 4th cent.). His prin- 
cipal teacher was Jose b. Saul, in whose name Hiyya 
transmitted several halakot (M. K. 22a; R. H. ata, 
30a): but he was also a pupil of Jose b. Hanina 

(Sotah 7b) and of Assi (Meg. 31b). He transmitted 

halakot in the name of the council (* haburah ”) of 

the last of the Tannaim (Hul. 80a; Shab. 3a: Pes. 
64a, 73b). The following hageadic sentence Hiyya 
transmitted in the name of Jose b. Saul: “At the 
death of a just man the angels proclaim that one 
who is righteous has come, and God answers, ' Let 
the other zaddikim come out to meet him ' ? (Ket. 
104a) A sentence of the same nature and ascribed 
to Eleazar b. Pedat (čb.) is attributed to R. Hiyya 

ha-Gadol in Pesik. R. 2 (ed. Friedmann, p. 5, a, b). 

Bacher accordingly suggests that the name is to be 

amended into “Hiyya b. Gammada.” Hiyya's love 

for Palestine was so great that he rolled in the 
dust of that country (Ket, 112b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 85; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

S. M. SEL. 

HIYYA KARA: Palestinian scholar of the 
third and fourth centuries. He wasa pupil of Sam- 
ucl b. Nahman, in whose name he asserted that since 
the destruction of the Temple neither good wine nor 

white earthenware could be obtained (Lam. R. iv. 

9) The name “Kara” was given him on account 

of his familiarity with the Bible (comp. * Mattenot 

Kehunah” on Lam. R. iv. 5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

S: M. SEL. 

HIYYA, MEIR BEN DAVID: Italian Tal. 
mudist of the sixteenth century. He was dayyan of 

Venice 1510-20, during the rabbinate of Benedet 

ben Eliezer Acsildor, who esteemed him highly. 

Like Benedet, he took part in tho dispute between 

Jacob Polak and Abraham Minz, being mentioned 

third in the list of Italian rabbis who expressed their 

views concerning this dispute. After 1520 he was 
employed in the printing establishment of Daniel 

Bomberg, being one of the editors of the Talmud. 

He rendered great services as corrector, editing 

among other works Israel Isserlein's “ Terumat ha- 

Deshen” and Joseph Colon’s responsa. His own 

Tesponsa are printed in Benjamin Ze'eb's responsa 

collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 032, 2865; 
Mose, Antologia Israelitica, v. 307 ; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael, p. 57; Zunz, Z. G. p. 10; Eisenstadt-Wiener, 
D«a'at Kedoshim, p. 60. 

K. A. PE. 

HIYYA B. MERIA (once, in Yer. Sheb. vi. 1, 
MEDIA): Palestinian amora of the fourth genera- 
tion (8d and 4th cent.). Hiyya is mentioned only in 
the Jerusalem Talmud; he was the pupil of R. 
Jonah and R. Jose (Yer. Sheb. vi. 1 ; Yer. Ket. ix. 
1; Yer. Sanh. i. 2; et al). Hiyva transmitted, in the 
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name of R. Levi, the following haggadah: “Psalm 
lxii. 10 proves that a man's wife is chosen for him 
before his birth” (Pesik. xxiii. 158b). This hagva. 
dah reappears in Lev. R. xxix. 7, as transmitted by 
Hiyva b. Abba in the name of R. Levi, but this is 
evidently a copyist’s mistake. A certain Rabbi b. 
Meria who transmitted a haggadah (Pesik. R. 40 
[ed. Friedmann, p. 172a]) is supposed by Buber (note 
98 to Pesik. 153b) to be the same as R. Hiyya b. 
Meria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 897; Heilprim 

Seder ka-Dorot, ii. 


S. M. Ser. 


HIYYA ROFE: Rabbi of Safed: died in 1620. 
Having studied Talmud under Solomon Sagis and 
Cabala under Hayyim Vital, Iiyya was ordained 
in accordance with the old system (“semikah ?) re- 
introduced into Palestine by Jacob BEnan. In 1619 
Iiyya gave his approbation to Issachar Baer Eu- 
lenburg's “ Be'er Sheba‘.” Most of Hiyya's works 
have been lost; the remainder were published by his 
son, Meir Rofe, under the title * Ma'aseh Hiyya” 
(Venice, 1652), containing novell on several of 
the Talmudic treatises, and twenty-seven responsa. 
These were revised by Moses Zacuto, who added a 
preface. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 4lb et seq.; 

Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 840. 

G. M. SEL. 

HIYYA BEN SOLOMON HABIB: Spanish 
Talmudist of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies; a native of Barcelona. He was a contempo- 
rary of Solomon ADRET, but the assertion of Gross 
that Hiyya was Adret’s pupil is without founda- 
tion, for Hiyya never refers to Adret as his master. 
Hiyya was the author of a work entitled “Sefer ha- 
Shulhan,” a treatise, in four parts, on matters of 
ritual. Gross conjectures that it is this work that 
is quoted by Isaac b. Sheshet in No. 40 of his re- 
sponsa. Sec GERSHON BEN SOLOMON BEN ASHER. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 100; Neubauer, Cat. 

Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Nos. 665, 1; 904, 2. 

5. M. SEL. 

HLADIK, ABRAHAM: Bohemian Talmudist: 
flourished about 12380. The name indicates a Czech 
origin, an assumption supported by the fact that in 
his commentary on the selihot he often explains 
Hebrew by means of Bohemian words. He seems, 
however, to have lived in France, according to Zunz, 
and was the teacher of Hezekiah b. Jacob of Magde- 
burg. He is often quoted in the Budapest and 
Vienna manuscripts of the “Mordechai ben Hillel” 
as well as in a manuscript of De Rossi, in tho last 
under the name of * Abraham Hadlik.” In addition 
to these Talmudic decisions of Abraham there have 
been preserved minhagim by him for the whole year 
(Codex De Rossi, Parma, No 500) and a selihah com- 
mentary in manuscript (Munich, No. 940), Perles 
attempts to identify Abraham Hladik with Abraham 
b. Azriel, author of * Arugat ha-Bosem.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, pp. 22, 124, note 2; Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Munich, p. 163; Samuel Kohn. Mordechai ben 

Hillel, pp. 28, 158, note; Perles, in Monatsschrift, xxvi. 362. 

S. A. PE. 

HOBAB (33195) : Name occurring twice in the Bi- 
ble, and borne either by Moses' father-in-law or by his 
brother-in-law. In the first passage (Num. x. 29), 
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Hobab is said to have been the son of Raguel 
(R. V. “Reuel”), the Midianite, Moses’ father-in-law 
(comp. Ex. ii 18), while in Judges iv. 11 Hobab 
himself is called Moses’ father-in-law. The Jewish 
commentators, as Rashi and Nahmanides, are in- 
clined to agree with the latter passage. They ex- 
plain (Ex, ii, 18) that Raguel, who was Zipporah's 
grandfather, was called “father” by his grand- 
daughters. Ibn Ezra, however, favored the inter- 
pretation of “hoten Mosheh " (Judges iv. 11) as 
* Moses! brother-in-law.”  Hobab, whoever he was, 
seems to have been well acquainted with the desert, 
for Moses requested him to stay with the Israel- 
itesand serve them as their “eyes” (Num. l c.). 

E. G., H, M. SEL. 

HOBAH (nan = *hiding-place?) : Place to the 
north of Damascus to which Abraham pursued the 
defeated army of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 15). 
Wetzstein identified the Biblical Hobah with the 
modern Hobah, 60 miles north of Damascus (De- 
litzsch, “Genesis,” pp. 561 et seg.). But the Jews of 
Damascus affirm that the village of Jobar, not far 
from Damascus, is the Hobah of the Bible. Rashi, 
following pscudo-Jonathan, takes * Hobah " as a sub- 
stitution for “Dan,” where Jeroboam had erected 
a golden calf as an object of worship (I Kings xii. 
29), interpreting “Hobah” as “the sinful place.” 
The Targum of Jerusalem renders it by “‘Awweta.” 

X. G. TL M. SEL. 


HÖCHHEIMER (HÖCHHEIM, HOCH- 
HEIMER, HECHIM): Bavarian family, named 
after its original home in Hochheim. The follow- 
ing are its more important members: 

Elias ben Hayyim Cohen Hóchheimer: As- 
tronomer of the eighteenth century; born in Hoch- 
heim; died in Amsterdam, whither he had removed 
after living a long time in Hildburghausen. He 
was the author of: “Shebile di-Reki'a," on trigo- 
nometry and astronomy (2 vols., Prague, 1784); 
“Sefer Yalde ha-Zeman,” a commentary on Jedaiah 
Bedersi's *Behinat ha-‘Olam” (čb. 1786); and two 
German text-books on arithmetic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. xliv. 652; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 867, 402 (where Elias Hechim and Elias Hóchheimer are 
treated as two different authors). 

D. M. K. 

Henry (Hayyim) Hochheimer: American rabbi; 
born Oct. 8, 1818, at Ansbach, Middle Franconia. 
His father, Isaac Hochheimer, succeeded his mater- 
nal grandfather, Meyer Ellinger, as rabbi at Ichen- 
hausen, whither, at the age of ten, the boy removed 
with his parents. Three years later he returned to 
Ansbach to pursue secular studies at the Latein- 
schule, and Hebrew studies under his paternal 
grandfather, Moses HOCHHEIMER. 

In 1835 he entered the gymnasium at Augsburg, and 
in 1839 the University of Munich, graduating in 1844. 
Meanwhile his Hebrew studies were continued under 
tabbis Guggenheimer, in Kriegshaber, near Augs- 
burg, and Hirsch Aub, in Munich. From the latter 
he received his rabbinical diploma in 1845. From 1844 
to 1849 he acted as his father’s assistant in Ichen- 
hausen. Political addresses and articles in “ Die 
Zeitung fiir die Elegante Welt” and “Der Grenz- 
bote” during 1848-49 caused warrants to be issued 
against him, and he had to flee the country. 

VT. —28 
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Hochheimer emigrated to the United States, and on 
his arrival (Oct. 3, 1849) in New York he was in- 
vited to become the rabbi of the Nidche Israel con- 
gregation, the oldest in Baltimore. There he offi- 
ciated until Oct., 1859, when he accepted the rabbinate 
of Fell's Point Hebrew Friendship Congregation. 
After an incumbency of thirty-three years he retired 
from active life in 1892. Since 1841, when he pub- 
lished an article in Fürst/s “Orient,” he has been a 
contributor to the Jewish press, especially to “ Die 
Deborah” (Cincinnati), and to the “Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” under Philippson’s editorship. Several ser- 
mons by him appeared in Kayserling’s “ Bibliothek 
Jüdischer Kanzelredner? ; and many of his addresses 
have been published in pamphlet form. His best- 
known contribution to general journalistic literature 
is * Die Napoleoniden in Amerika," which appeared 
in * Die Europa” (Stuttgart) He collaborated with 
Benjamin Szold and Marcus Jastrow in the revision 
of the prayer-book * ‘Abodat Yisrael” (1871). 

A. H. S. 


Isaac Höchheimer: Rabbi; born in Ansbach 
1790: died at Ichenhausen 1861; son of Moses ben 
Hayyim Cohen Hóchheimer. He was rabbi of Ich- 


enhausen from 1828 until his death. 
p. M. K. 


Lewis Hóchheimer: American attorney: bora 
Aug. 1, 1853, at Daltimore, Md. ; son of Rabbi Henry 
HocHHEIMER. A graduate from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Maryland, he now prac- 
tises. law in Baltimore. He is actively identified 
with child-saving and prison work, and is the author 
of two text-books, “Custody of Infants” (1891) and 
“Digest of Criminal Procedure in Maryland " (1892), 
and of occasional magazine articles on subjects re- 
lating to legal and social science. 

A. H. S. 

Moses ben Hayyim Cohen Hóchheimer: 
Grammarian; born at Hochheim; died at an ad- 
vanced age, Feb. 10, 1835, at Ansbach; brother of 
Elias Cohen. He was dayyan in Firth, and from 1798 
till his death district rabbi of Ansbach. He was the 
author of “Sefer Safah Berurah,” a Hebrew grammar 
(Firth, 1790), and of a commentary on David Kim- 
hi’s “ Miklol ” (2b. 1793). A number of his Hebrew 
poems appeared in different periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 367; Steinschneider, Bib- 

Hiographisehes Handbuck, p. 60, who follows Fürst iu citing 

Hóchheimer as * Hechim ” (Hechiugen); Geiger, Fiss. Zeit. 

Jüd. Theol. i. 126. 

D. M. K. 

Simon Hóchheimer: Physician and author; 
born in Hochheim toward the middle of the eight- 
eenth century; died at Fürth after 1822. He wasa 
very learned man and traveled extensively; but he 
led an adventurous life. He lived for some years in 
Berlin, where he associated with Moses Mendelssohn 
and his friends. On his departure from that city 
in the summer of 1785, Mendelssohn, Marcus Herz, 
Marcus Eliezer Bloch, David Friedlünder, and sev- 
eral of Mendelssohn's Christian friends gave him 
their autographs. From Berlin he went to Munich, 
and thence to Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 1791 he 
was living in Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and in 1793 in 
Vienna. On account of his erudition he was ex- 
empted from the personal tax, At the time of his 
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death he was physician to the Jewish hospital at 
Fürth. 

Hoéchheimer was the author of the following 
works: “Ueber Moses Mendelssohns Tod,” Vienna 
and Leipsic, 1786; “Bestimmte Bedeutung der 
Worter Fanatismus, Enthusiasmus, und Schwiir- 
merci,” Vienna, 1786; “Systematisch-Theorctisch- 
Praktische Abhandlung über Krankheiten aus 
Schwäche und deren Behandlung,” Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1803; “Der Spiegel fiir Isracliten, ein Ge- 
genstiick zu Unserem Verkehr,” Nuremberg, 1817; 
“Unterweisung Wie Man die Jugend Unterrichten, 
Erwachsene Belehren, Menschen Glücklich Machen 
Kann," Fürth, 1822; Hebrew ed., ib. 1825. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haenle, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 


Fürstenthum Ansbach, p. 172; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xliv. 
493, 052; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 402; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. 


Bibl. i. 449. 
| p. M. K. 


HOCHMEISTER: Name used in German medi- 
eval documents for “rabbi” or “grand rabbi," It 
seems to have been first used in the Palatinate in 
the fourteenth century. In 1864 Sussmann, the 
" Hochmeister ” of Ratisbon, received permission to 
open a school in Amberg. The most important in- 
cident in connection with the name was the em- 
peror Rupert's appointment (1406) of Rabbi Israel 
of Krems as “ Hochmeister ” of the Jews of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He failed, however, to obtain the 
acquiescence of the Jews. The emperor’s intention 
was to establish a supreme judicial authority for the 
Jews of Germany, who formed a separate body, the 
motive being to strengthen his claim to the exclusive 
right of taxing the Jews of the empire, which right 
at that time was contested by the territorial lords. 
This title is hardly different from BISHOP oF THE 
Jews, or “Judenmeister,” or similar equivalents 
for “rabbi.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 101-104 (where the 
clder sources, notably Wiener's Regesten, are quoted); Lö- 
wenstein, Gesch. der Juden in der Kurpfalz, p. 5, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1895; Frankl-Grün, Gesch. der Juden in Krem- 
ster, i. 14 et seg., Breslau, 1896: Ben Chananja, v. 17; Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud. 1862, pp. 194 et seq. D 


HOCHMUTH, ABRAHAM: Hungarian rabbi; 
born at Bán, Hungary, Dec. 14, 1816; died at Vesz- 
prim June 10, 1889. While attending the Univer- 
sity of Prague he pursued the study of the Talmud 
with S. L. Rapoport. In 1846 he was appointed 
principal of the newly founded Jewish school at 
Miskolez, where in 1850 he opened a private school. 
In 1852 he was called to the rabbinate of Kula; in 
1860, to that of Veszprim. He was a prominent 
member of the Hungarian Jewish Congress and, later, 
of the board of the rabbinical seminary in Budapest. 
He was a contributor to “Ben Chananja,” “Neu- 
zeit,” and other periodicals. His works include: 
"Die Jüdisehe Schule in Ungarn, Wie Sie Ist und 
Wie Sie Sein Soll,” Miskolez, 1851; “Leopold Low 
als Theologe, Historiker und Publicist, Gewiirdigt,” 
Leipsic, 1871; “ Gotteserkenntniss und Gottesverehr- 
ung auf Grundlage der Heiligen Schrift und Spà- 
terer Quellen, Bearbeitet als Lehr- und Handbuch 
zum Religionsunterricht ” (also in Hungarian), Buda- 
pest, 1882. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Zsidó Szémle, vi. 543 et seq.; Pallas 
Ler. ix. 204. 


S. M. K. 


HOCHSCHULE, BERLIN. Sce Lznnax. 
STALT FUR DIE WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS. 

HOCHSTÄDTER, BENJ AMIN: German 
rabbi; born 1810 at Hürben, Bavaria; dicd at Frank- 
fort-on -the - Main Dec. 8, 1888. As teacher and 
preacher at Heddernheim, near Frankfort (1883-88), 
andat Wiesbaden (1838-45), and as rabbi at Lan gen- 
schwalbach and at Ems, he exercised a great influ. 
ence upon Jewish affairs in the duchy of Nassau, Jt 
was chietly at his suggestion that by the new regula- 
tions of the Jewish cult (Feb. 3, 1843) four district rab- 
binates were organized; iu 1800, when Treuenfels of 
Weilburg was elected rabbi of Stettin, these were 
reduced to three. In 1846 Hochstüdter established a 
teachers’ seminary, which by orderof the government 
received an annual subsidy from the general Jew- 
ish fund. At Wiesbaden Hochstiidter had already 
prepared some young men for the teacher’s vocation, 
among whom was Seligman Barr of Biebrich. In 
1851 Ems became the seat of his rabbinate and of the 
seminary. The latter existed until 1866, when Nas- 
sau was annexed to Prussia. Hochstiidter remained 
at his post until 18883, when he retired to Frankfort, 
He took an active part in the Jewish synods of Leip- 
sic and Augsburg. 

Hochstüdter wrote scientific articles for Geiger's 
" Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” and other periodicals. 
Besides some sermons, he published: “Kol Omer 
Kera,” a Hebrew phonetic primer, Wiesbaden, 1889; 
“ Die Glaubens- und Pflichtenlehre des J udenthums,” 
Ems, 1862; “Sefer ha-Meforash, Religionsphiloso- 
phische Erläuterungen zur Glaubens- und Pllich- 
tenlehre," 75. 1864; “Biblische und Talmudische 
Erzählungen für die Israelitische Schuljugend,” 2. 
1865; “ Zweistimmige Israclitische Sabbat- und Fest- 
lieder fir Kleinere Synagogengemeinden.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1888, p. 813; Lippe, Bib- 


liographisches Lexicon, Vienna, 1881; Schwab, Répertoire, 
p. 172. 


D. S. Man. 


HOCHWART, LOTHAR VON. See FRANKL, 
Lupwia Aucvsr, RITTER von Hocuwanr. 

HOCK, SIMON: Austrian writer; born at 
Prague Nov. 27, 1815; died at Vienna Oct. 93, 
1887. For several decades he gave his spare time to 
the collection of material relating to the history of 
the Jews in Prague. Theaccumulated material was 
edited and published by David Kaufmann in 1892, 
under the title “Die Familien Prags nach den Epi- 
taphien des Alten Jiidischen Friedhofes in Prag.” 
Hock is also known as the author of the biograph- 
ical sketches in Koppelmann Lieben's *Gal 'Ed," 
1850. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmaun's preface to Hock, Die Familien 
Prags, Presburg, 1892. 


S. ' A. Kr 

HODAVIAH (mynn): 1. The son of Elioenai, 
one of the last members of the royal line of Judah 
(1 Chiron. iii. 24, the “ketib” being yonn). 2. A 
Levite, founder of an important family of Levites 
(Ezra ii. 40) In the parallel list of Nehemiah (vii. 
49) the name is written myyn, but its “keri” is 


nmm. 
E. G. IT. M. SEL. 


HODU. See HALLEL. 
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HOFFA, JOSEPH: German philologist and 
archeologist; born Aug. 18, 1808, at Cassel; died 
about 1843. His father was paymaster of the army. 
In 1816 he entered the lyceum at Cassel, and in 1821 
went to the University of Marburg, where he de- 
voted himself chiefly to philology and archeology, 
continuing these studies for a year at Heidelberg. 
Forced by poverty to leave the university, hc 
went, with letters of introduction from the histo- 
rian Schlosser, to Frankfort-on-the-Main. Here he 
taught for two years at the institute of Dr. Weil, 
and then acted as private tutor. He took his Ph.D. 
degrce in 1828 with the dissertation “De Senatu 
Romano,” part i. In the fall of 1827 he obtained 
the “ venia legendi." 

During his short life Hoffa displayed a many- 
sided literary activity, being equally at home in clas- 
sical, French, and English literature. He published 
chiefly manuals and text-books, including the fol- 
lowing: “Des C. Plinius’ Lobrede auf den Kaiser 
Traian,” from the Latin, with introduction and 
notes, Marburg, 1884; “Qu. Ciceronis de Petitione 
Consulatus ad M. Tullium Fratrem Liber... ,” 
Leipsic, 1887; Isocrates’ “ Panegyricus,” from the 
Greek, with notes, Marburg, 1888; Cicero, “ Cato der 
Aeltere, oder Abhandlung vom Greisenalter,” from 
the Latin, with introduction and notes, 7th ed., Cas- 
sel, 1841: “Handbuch der Rómischen Antiquitüten 
Nebst ciner Kurzen Römischen Literaturgesch.” from 
the Danish of C. F. Bojesen, Giessen, 1841; “ Hülfs- 
buch zum Erlernen der Englischen Sprache . . . ,” 
Marburg, 1841; ^ Ciceronis Epistolarum ad Q. Fra- 
trem, 1 iii. . . .," with notes, Heidelberg, 1848. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Strieder-Justi, Hessische Gelehrten- und 
Schriftsteller Gesch. xix. 263-268, Marburg, 1831; Hoffa, Atu- 
Se of the Year 1827; Jenaer Allg. Literaturzett, 

9i. 


S. S. FRA. 


HOFFER, LEOPOLD: Journalist and chess edi- 
tor; born 1842, in Budapest. He removed to France 
about 1866, and began to play chess in Paris. In 
1870 he settled in London, where he has since resided. 
Hoffer has become widely known as a writer on 
chess, and has been active in the organization of 
some of the more important international tourna- 
ments held of late years in England, notably that at 
Hastings in 1895. 

From 1879 to 1888 he was coeditor with Zukertort 
of “The Chess Monthly,” and on Zukertort’s death 
he became its sole editor. For some years he has 
been the chess editor of the London papers “The 
Field" and “The Standard.” He is one of the lead- 
ing analysts of the game. 

Hoffer was one of the founders of the Pester 
Schachklub, and founder and honorary secretary of 
the British Chess Association. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berger, Schach-Jahrbuch, 1892-98, Leipsic, 


OUO. 


J. A. P. 


HOFFMAN, CHARLES ISAIAH: Ameri- 
ean editor and communal worker; born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 3, 1864; educated at the University 
of Pennsylvania, at that of Cambridge, England, 
and atthe Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
Hoffman was the editor and one of the founders of 
“The Jewish Exponent” (Philadelphia); president 
of the Beth Israel congregation of Philadelphia; 
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president of District No. 8, I.O.B.D.; and was one 
of the founders and for fifteen years the secretary 
of the Association of Jewish Immigrants, at Phila- 
delphia. 

A. I G. D. 

HOFFMANN, DAVID: Hector of the Rabbin- 
ical Seminary at Berlin; born at Verbó, Hungary, 
Nov. 24, 1848. After attending various yeshibot in 
his native town he entered the lyceum at Presburg, 
from which he graduated in 1865. He then studied 
philosophy, history, and Oriental languages at 
Vienna and Berlin, taking his doctor's degree in 
1871; Soon afterward he accepted the appointment 
of teacher at the Jewish Realschule at Franktort-on- 
the-Main. In October, 1878, he became instructor in 
the Rabbinical Seminary at Berlin, founded by Israel 
Hildesheimer, and on the death of the latter succeeded 
him as rector (1899). He has written: “Mar Sam- 
uel," Leipsie, 1873; * Abhandlungen über die Penta- 
teuchischen Gesetze," Berlin, 1878; * Der Shulchan- 
Aruch," Berlin, 1885 (9d ed., enlarged, 1895); * Col- 
lectaneen aus einer Mechilta zu Deuteronomium," 
Berlin, 1890; * Die Mischna-Ordnung Nesikin, Ueber- 
setzt und Erklürt, mit Einleitung," Berlin, 1893-97. 
He published the following essays in the programs 
of the Rabbinical Seminary: “Die Zeit der Omer- 
schwingung und das Wochenfest,” 1874; “Der 
Oberste Gerichtshof in der Stadt des Heiligthums,” 
1878: “Die Erste Mischna und die Controversen der 
Tannaim,” 1882; “Zur Einleitung in die Halachi- 
schen Midraschim," 1888; “Neue Collectaneen aus 
einer Mechilta zu Deuteronomium," 1897. Of his 
commentary to the Pentateuch the first volume 
(Leviticus) has been published (1904). He edited 
the * Magazin für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums " 
(with Dr. A. Berliner),18 vols., Berlin, 1876-93. From 
1884 to 1895 he edited the “Israelitische Monats- 
schrift," the literary supplement to the “Jüdische 
Presse.” Hoffmann has contributed many articles 
to these and other periodicals, among which may be 
mentioned “Die Neueste (Wellhausen'sche) Hypo- 
these über den Pentateuchischen Priestercodex," in 
Berliner's * Magazin," 1879 and 1880, and * Die Me. 
chilta des R. Simon ben Jochai,” in * Ha-Peles,” 
i.-iv. (1900-03). S. 

HOFFNUNG, DIE. See PERIODICALS. 


HOFMANN, ISAAK LÖW, EDLER VON 
HOFMANNSTHAL: Austrian merchant; born 
June 10, 1759, at Prostiebor, near Kladrau, in the 
district of Pilsen, Bohemia; died at Vicnna Dec. 12, 
1849. During the famine in Ansbach in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Hofmann’s parents had 
emigrated from Pretzendorf, near Bayreuth, to Bo- 
hemia, where they lived in very poor circumstances. 
His early training he received at home, and from his 
thirteenth year he studied at Prague as a “bahur” 
(Talmudic scholar) under Rabbi Abraham Plohn. 

After completing his studies he entered as 
teacher the house of Joel Baruch. a rich merchant 
who farmed the tobacco monopoly for the Austrian 
government. Besides giving instruction to the 
children, Hofmann took charge of the books of his 
employer. When in 1788 Baruch moved to Vienna 
and opened a wholesale house there, Hofmann was 
appointed manager of the entire business. Having 
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received the same year a permit from the Austrian 

government to do business in Vienna, he chose 

the name “Isaak Lów Hofmann.” On the death 

of Baruch he was made a partner in, and in 1794 

became sole member of, the firm, which bore the 

name “ Hofmann und Lówinger." Becoming inter- 
ested in 1796 in the manufacture of silk, he was one 
of the tirst to farm the silk monopoly from the Hun- 
garian government (1802), a privilege which his 
house retained for nearly half a century. At his insti- 
gation his son Emanuel wrote a pamphlet, * Einlei- 

tung zur Seidenzucht," of which more than 10,000 

copies were distributed. Hofmann was very active 

in business, and succeeded in making his firm one of 
the leading houses of Austria-Hungary. 

Hofmann took great interest in the Jewish com- 
munity of Vienna, being president in 1806 and rep- 
resentative in 1812, which latter office he held until 
hisdeath. In 1822 he founded the institution for the 
poor (" Armenanstalt ") which is still flourishing, 
He received many honors, and was knighted by the 
Emperor of Austria in 1835. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wolf, Gesch, der Israclitiscehen Cultus- 
gemeinde in Wien, p. 59, Vienna, 1801; David Lówy, Gal- 
terte der Verdienstvollsten Juden des XIX. Jahrhunderts, 
ib. 1882. 

S. E. TeL 

HOGA, STANISLAUS: English convert to 
Christianity; lived in London in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He published “Songs of Zion,” a selection of 
English and German hymns translated into Hebrew 
(1994: 2d ed., with additions, 1842). Hoga also 
wrote, in Hebrew, “A Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage for the Use of Hebrews” (London, 1840), and 
“The Controversy of Zion: a Meditation on Judaism 
and Christianity” (1845), He translated into He- 
brew Bunyan's “ Pilgrim's Progress ? (London, 1844; 
2d ed., 1851-52), and MeCaul's “Old Paths” (1851). 
It is said that he ultimately reverted to Judaism. 

d; S. Le. 


HOHAM: Wing of Hebron in the time of Joshua. 
He was one of the five kings who made war on the 
inhabitants of Gibeon to punish them for making 
peace with Israel (Josh, x. 98-5). Joshua went to the 
aid of the Gibeonites, and the five kings, defeated, 
hid ina cavern. They were put to death by order 
of Joshua, and hanged on trecs till evening (Josh. x. 
16-97). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

HOHE RABBI LÖW, DER. Sce Jupan Löw 
B. BEZALEEL. 

HOHENEMS: Town in V orarlberg, Austria, 
between Tyrol and Lake Constance. In 1890 it 
had a total population of 3,988, of whom 118 were 
Jews. In the period of its greatest prosperity (1862) 
the community numbered 564 souls. "The town bo- 
longed originally to the sovereign (* veichsunmittcl- 
bare ”) counts of Hohenems, and was ceded to Aus- 
tria in 1765. In 1617 the Jews who were driven 
from Burgau found shelter in Hohenems, and each 
family was obliged to pay for protection an annual 
sum of ten florins together with two fattened geese. 
Later the protection-fee was increased. In 1676 the 
Jews were expelled from Hohenems, but were rc- 
admitted in 1688. Some of the exiles settled in 
the neighboring Austrian village. of Sulz, where 


they formed a small community until 1744, when 
they were driven out. Thereupon they also re- 
turned to Hohenems. A descendant of one of the 
familhes which came back from Sulz was the cele. 
brated cantor, Prof. Solomon SULZER of Vienna: 
the house at Hohenems in which he was born is 
marked by a slab bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. In 1765 Hohenems fell as a fief to the house 
of Austria, which issued a writ of protection for 
the Jews in 1769. This contained regulations re- 
stricting their trade and acquisition of real estate, 
and fixed the annual fee for proteetion at fifteen 
florins for each family. During the period of Bava- 
rian control in Vorarlberg (1806-14) the Jews of 

Hohenems adopted German family names in accord- 

ance with the edict of 1818. 

From 1849 to 1878 the Jews of Ilohenems formed 
a politically independent community: since that 
time they have formed a religious community, with 
à constitution confirmed by the authorities. Theirs 
is the only congregation in Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and 
it comprises all the Jews living in both provinces. 
The Jewish congregation of Hohenems has a largo 
synagogue (founded 1772), a German school (founded 
1785), a poorhouse (Rosenthal Foundation: 1871), 
a cemetery (1617), and several charitable societies. 

The religious tendencies of the community are 
liberal. It has had several prominent rabbis, amon p 
them being Lób and Samuel Ullmann, Abraham 
Kohn, and Daniel EHRMANN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tänzer, Gesch. der Juden in Tirol und 
Vorarlberg. 1803, vol. i.; idem, Der Israclitisehie Friedhof 
in Hohenems, 1901; idem, Hohenems und Seine Umge- 
hung, 1905. 

D. A. TA, 

HOHENZOLLERN: Two principalities, Ho- 
henzollern - Hechingen and Hohenzollern - Siema- 
ringen, named from the castle of Zollern, in Swabia; 
formerly sovereign states, but since 1849 incorpo- 
rated into the kingdom of Prussia. In a total pop- 
ulation of 66,783 there are 576 Jews. 

Whereas in the Middle Ages the Frankish line, 
that of the Burgrave of Nuremberg, had a great many 
Jews in its territory, under the house of Swabia, 
which was divided in the seventeenth century into 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, they were found only in isolated cases. In 
1701 Prince Frederick William I. (1671-1732) took 
six Jewish families under his protection, and later 
gave them a burying-ground “near the gallows.” 
His successor, Frederick Ludwig (1782-1750) was 
tolerant toward the Jews; but Joseph William (1750- 
1798), at the wish of his bride, Princess Marie of 
Spain, proposed to drive them out. "This measure, 
however, was prevented by the sudden death of the 
princess. The Jews then, through letters of pro- 
tection, received permission at various times to set- 
tle in Hohenzollern; and in 1754 for the first time a 
small Jewish colony was formed in the Friedrich- 
strasse of Hechingen. The Jewish community of 
that town was organized in the following year. 

The condition of the Jews soon improved through 
the influence of Frau Kaulla, daughter of President 
Raphael of Buchau who had removed to Hechingen 
from Haigerloch in 1754, and through the efforts of 
her brother and her son-in-law, Jacob Kaulla, who 
induced Prince Hermann Frederick Otto (1798-1810) 
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to treat the Jews kindly. The latter could then 
settle in the principality without difliculty; so that 
in 1849 their number had increased to 809. 

The conditions in Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen were 

similar to those in Hohenzollern-Hechingen; the 

j Jews suffered there also at first from 

Emancipa- prejudices and restrictions, which dis- 

tion. appeared under liberal princes. In- 

deed, the legal position of the Jews as 

citizens was established there Aug. 9, 1897, whereas 
in Hechingen it was not established until 1843. 

The legal status of the Jewish community as then 
determined has been preserved under Prussian rule. 
''he community forms a department of the public 
administration; the Jewish population is divided 
into “church " communities which are administered 
by aboard. The rabbis are state oflicials; the relig- 
sous teachers are examined by the state; and the 
state holds the right of supervision. 

Among the rabbis who have held oflice in Hohen- 
zollern may be mentioned the following: 

Nathanael Weil, rabbi of the Sehwarzwald district ; resided in 
Mühringen from 1745 to 1751, when he was called to Baden- 
Durlach. Simon Flehingen, who was afterward rabbi at Darm- 
stadt. David Dispeck (1770), afterward rabbi 
at Metz. LÖb Aach, stationed at Hechingen, 
and later rabbi over the Sigmaringen commu- 
nities of Haigerloch and Dettensee, as well as direetor of the 
bet ha-midrash founded by the Kaulla family in 1808; he oc- 
cupied the rabbinate until 1817. ln 1830, after an interregnum, 
Dr. Samuel Mayer became district rabbi. 

To-day (1903) the Prussian governmental district 
of Sigmaringen has only the following three com- 
munities: Dettensee (19 Jews, 2 hebra kaddishas, 1 
school-fund), Haigerloch (274 Jews, 9 hebra kad- 
dishas, and numerous benevolent societies), and 
Hechingen (rabbi, Felix Wolff; 192 Jews, 1 public 
school, 1 hebra kaddisha for men and women, and 
several benevolent institutions). 


BIBLIOGRAPITY: S. Mayer, Gesch. der Tsraeliten in Hohenzol- 
lern-Hechingen, in Orient, Lit. 1914, Nos. 29 et 8eq.; Leopold 
Auerbach, Das Judenthum und Seine Beken ner in Prewsscit 
and inden Anderen Deutschen Bundesstaaten. pp. 3416. 347, 
Berlin, 1890; Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Israeli- 
tischen Gemeindebundes, Berlin, 1903. i 
D. S. Sa. 
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HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL: German rabbi and 
author: leader of the extreme wing of the Reform 
movement; born at Kempen, Posen, in 1806; died 
at Berlin Aug. 22, 1860. The son of rigidly Or- 
thodox parents, Holdheim was early inducted into 
vabbinical literature according to the methods in 
vogue at the Talmudical yeshibot. Before he was 
able to speak German with even moderate correct- 
ness he had become a master of Talmudic dispu- 
tatious argumentation, and his fame had traveled 
far beyond the limits of his native place. This rep- 
utation secured for him employment as teacher of 
young boys in private families both in Kempen and 
in larger cities of his native province. It was while 
thus engaged that he began to supplement his store 
of rabbinical knowledge by private studies in the 

secular and classical branches. Hold- 

Early heim went to Prague and subsequently 
Training. to Berlin to study philosophy and the 
humanities; and his keen intellect, 

combined with his eagerness to learn, made it possible 
for him to reach his goal in an incredibly short 
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time, though the lack of preliminary systematic 
preparation left its imprint upon his mind, to a cer- 
tain degree, to the last. Under Samuel Landau of 
Prague he continued also his T almudical studies. 
While still a young man it became his ambition to 
occupy a rabbinical position in a larger German 
town; for he desired to show the older rabbis that 
secular and philosophical scholarship could well be 
harmonized with rabbinical erudition. But he had 
to wait until 1836, when, after several disappoint- 
ments elsewhere, he was called as rabbi to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. Here he remained until 1640, encoun- 
tering many difficulties, due both to the distrust of 
those within the congregation who suspected the 
piety of a rabbi able to speak grammatical German, 
and who was a graduate of a German university, 
and to the peculiar legislation which in Prussia 
under Frederick William III. regulated the status 
of the Jewish congregations. 

To bring abouta change in this state of affairs was 
the purpose of Holdheim. Inthe preface to his “ Got- 
tesdienstliche Vorträge” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 

1839) he appealed both to the govern- 


Attitude ment to accord the modern rabbinate 
Toward the dignity due toit, and to the congre- 

Gov- gations to cease regarding the rabbi as 
ernment. an expert in Jewish casuistics mainly 


charged with the duty of answering 
“she’elot” (ritual questions) and inquiries concern- 
ing dietary laws. He insisted upon the recogni- 
tion of the rabbi as preacher and teacher, who at 
the same time gives attention to the practical re- 
quirements of his oflice as the expert iu Talmudical 
law. 

While in Frankfort, Holdheim scrupulously de- 
cided every question according to the Halakah. In 
his pulpit discourses belonging to this period the 
intention is plain to steer clear of mere rationalistic 
moralizing, on the one hand, and dry legalizing and 
unscientific speculation (in the style of the old 
“derashah ”), on theother. Holdheim thus deserves 
to be remembered as one of the pioneers in the field 
of modern Jewish HowrLETICS, who showed what 
uge should be made of the Midrashim and other 
Jewish writings. He also repeatedly took pains to 
arouse his congregation to help carry out Geiger’s 
and Philippson’s project of founding a Jewish theo- 
logical faculty. Judaism even then had ceased for 
Holdheim to be an end unto itself. He had begun 
to view it as a force in the larger life of humanity. 

Holdheim now became a contributor to the Jewish 
periodicals (e.g.; Philippson's * Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums" and Jost’s "Israelitische An- 
nalen") Among his articles two especially are 
worthy of note. One (in “Allg. Zeit. des Jud." ii., 
Nos. 4-9) discusses the essential principles of Juda- 
ism, arriving at the conclusion that Judaism has no 
binding dogmas; the other (Jost's * Annalen," 1839, 
Nos. 80-82) treats of the oath demanded of Jewish 

witnesses in criminal procedures. In 
Pro- the former of these papers Holdheim 
gressive  formulates the principle which is ba- 

Views. sic to his position and that of other 

Reformers: Judaism is not a religion 
of dead creed, but of living deeds. In the latter 
essay he utilizes his Talmudic juridical erudition 
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to demonstrate the injustice done to the Jews by the 
Prussian courts, Another of his Frankfort publica- 
tions bears the title “Der Religiöse Fortschritt im 
Deutschen Judenthume,” Leipsic, 1840. The occa- 
sion Which called forth this booklet was the contro- 
versy waging around Geiger’s election as rabbi in 
Breslau. Holdheim pleads for progress, on the 
ground that at all times the Torah has been taught 
in accordance with the changing conditions of suc- 
ceeding ages; but this progress he holds to be a 
gradual development, never a noisy Opposition to 
recognized existing standards, 

In the meantime Holdheim had received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. from the University of Leipsic, and 
had come to be looked upon by congregations as 
well as by Jewish scholars as a leader (see “ Orient, 
Lit." 1840, No. 35 ef passim; Jost’s “ Annalen,? 
1840, No. 39). Frankfort having become too re- 
stricted a sphere for him, he accepted a call to 
Schwerin as * Landesrabbiner," leaving Frankfort 
on Aug, 15, 1840. 

In his new field Holdlieim gave his first attention 
to the founding of schools for Jewish children. 
The Hamburg Temple controversy led him to take 
part in the discussion (see “ Annalen," 1841, Nos, 43, 
46) He hailed the new movement às an important 
augury of the quickening influences of modern 
views. He defended the Hamburg program as 

thoroughly founded in Judaism and 

Hamburg in the very line of the Synagogue'sown 

Temple history, though he was not blind to its 

Contro-  inconsistencies. Yet, even though au- 

versy. thority of tradition wasdenied and rec- 
| ognized at one and the same time, the 
movement stood for the differentiation of the Jewish 
national from the Jewish religious elementa. He 
also wrote an opinion (“Gutachten ") on prayer- 
book of the Hamburg Temple (Hamburg, 1841), 
justifying its departures from the old forms by ap- 
pealing to Talmudical precedents (Sotah vii. 1; Ber. 
10a, 27b, 332; Maimonides, * Yad,” Tefillah, xi. 9). 
Among the many rejoinders which Hakam Bernays’ 
excommunication of this prayer-book evoked, Hold- 
heim’s deserves to be ranked as the most thorough 
and incisive. 

Soon after, the most important work by Holdheim 
appeared under the title * Die Autonomie der Rab- 
binen,” Schwerin and Berlin, 1843. In this he pleads 
for the abolition of the antiquated Jewish marriage 
and divorce regulations mainly on the ground that 
the Jews do not constitute a political pation, The 
Jewish religious institutions must be rigidly kept 
distinct from the Jewish national ones, to which lat- 
ter belong the laws of marriage and divorce. The 
laws of the modern states are not in conflict With 
the principles of the Jewish religion; therefore these 
modern laws, and not the Jewish national laws 
of other days, should regulate Jewish marriages and 
divorces (see Samuel Hirsch in “Orient, Lit.” 1843, 
No. 44). The importance of this book is attested by 

the stir it created among German Jew- 

Con- ish communities, many members of 
troversies. which found in its attitude the solution 
of the problem how loyalty to Judaism 

could be combined with unqualified allegiance to 
their German nationality. Evidence of its incisive 
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character is furnished also by the polemical litera. 
ture that grew out of it. In these discussions such 
men as A. Bernstein, Mendel Hess, Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, Zacharias Frankel, Raphael Kirchheim, Leo- 
pold Zunz, Leopold Löw, and Adolf Jellinek took 
part. 

The foundation of the Reform Verein in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main led to another agitation in German 
Jewry. Einhorn, Stein, Samuel Hirsch, and others 
deplored the rise of the Verein as a Step toward 
sehismatie separation. "The obligatory character of 
the rite of circumcision was the focal issue discussed 
by no less than forty-one rabbis. Holdheim, in his 
"Ueber die Beschneidung Zuniichst in Religiös- 
Dogmatischer Beziehung" (Schwerin and Berlin, 
1844), takes the position that circumcision is not, like 
baptism, a sacrament of initiation, but is merely a 
command like any other. Nevertheless he classifies 
it not asa national but as a Jewish religious law, and 
pleads for its retention. Indeed, he was not unreservy- 
edly an adherent of the program of the Frankfort 
Reform Verein. This is clear from his“ Vortriige 
über die Mosaische Religion für Denkende Isracliten " 
(Schwerin, 1844). While the Verein assumed un- 
limited possibilities of development, according to 
Holdheim the Mosaic element, after the elimination 
of the national, is cternal. Religion must be placed 
above all temporal needs and desires. To yield to 
the spirit of the age would make that spirit the su- 
preme factor and lead to the production of a new 
nineteenth-century Talmud as little warranted as 
was the Talmud of the fifth century. 

Mosaism as contained in the Bible is the continu- 
ous religion of Judaism. The belief in this revola- 
tion is the constant factor in all variants of Judaism. 
This is also the main thesis of his “Das Ceremonial. 
gesetz im Messiasreich ? (Schwerin and Berlin, 1845). 
He shows the inconsistency of Talmudism, which, 
assuming the inviolability of all Biblical laws, still 
recognizes the suspension of many. Hence the Tal- 
mudic insistence on the restoration of the Jewish 
state. Some ceremonial laws were meant to assure 
the holiness of the people: others to assure that of 
the priests. These ceremonies lose their meaning 
and are rendered obsolete the moment Israel no 
longer requires special protection for its monotheis- 
tic distinctness. As soon as all men have become 
ethical monotheists, Israel is nowhere in danger of 
losing its own monotheism; nor is its distinctness 
further required. Hence in the Messianic time the 
ceremonies will lose all binding or effective force. 
This book, too, called forth much discussion, in 
Which Reform rabbis like Herzfeld took a stand op- 
posed to Holdheim's. Answering some of his critics’ 
objections, Holdheim insisted upon being recognized 
as an adherent of positive historic Judaism, The 
doctrines, religious and ethical, of Biblical Judaism 
are, he claimed, the positive contents of J udaism ; 
anda truly historical reform must, for the sake of 
these positive doctrines, liberate Judaism from Tal- 
mudism. 

Holdheim took part in the rabbinical conferences 
at Brunswick (1844), Frankfort-on-the-Main (1845). 
and Breslau (1846). The stand taken by the last 
with regard to the Sabbath did not satisfy him. 
He rightly held it to bea weak com promise. For him 
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the essential element ofa true Sabbath was not wor- 
ship, but rest (see his “Offene Briefe über die 
Dritte Rabbinerversammlung, in “ Is- 

At raclit,” 1846, Nos. 46-48). The debates 
Rabbinical at these conferences had touched on Vi- 


Con- tal subjects. Holdheim felt prompted 
ferences. to treat some of these at greater 


length, and therefore in quick suc- 
cession he published the following essays: “Was 
Lehrt das Rabbinische Judenthum über den Bid?” 
i944; “Ueber Auflósbarkeit der Hide,” Hamburg, 
1845; “Vorschläge zu ciner Zeitgemüssen Reform 
der Jüdischen Ehegesetze,” Schwerin, 1845: “ Dic 
Religióse Stellung des Weiblichen Geschlechts im 
Talmudischen Judenthum," 7. 1846; * Prinzipien 
cines dem Gegenwiirtigen Religionsbewusstsein Ent- 
sprechenden Cultus,” 1846. 

Holdheim, consulted among others when the 
Jüdische Reformgenossenschaft was founded in 
Berlin, was called to be its rabbi and preacher in 
1847, delivering his inaugural discourse on Sept. 5. 
As leader of the Reformgenossenschaft he had a 
share in the editing of its prayer-book. Under him 
Sunday became the day of worship, and the “second 
days” of the holy days (except the second day of 
Rosh ha-Shanah) were abolished. Three volumes of 
hig sermons preached in Berlin have been published. 
He officiated at so-called “mixed ” marriages (see his 
“Gemischte Ehen Zwischen Juden und Christen," 
Berlin, 1850). He had to defend his congregation 
against many attacks (sce his ^ Das Gutachten des 
Herm L. Schwab, Rabbiner zu Pesth,” db. 1848). 
Though engaged in many ways in the development 
of his society and in the organization of its institu- 
tions, during the thirteen years of his stay in Berlin he 
found leisure to write a text-book for schools on the 
religious and moral doctrines of the Mishnah (Berlin, 
1854), a criticism of Stahl (“ Ueber Stahl's Christ- 
liche Toleranz," 2. 1856), and a catechism (“ Jüdische 
Glaubens- und Sittenlehre,” 25. 1857). He also wrote 
a history of the Reformgenossenschaft (“ Gesch, der 
Jüdischen Reformgemeinde,” 1857) and a more am- 
bitious work (in Hebrew) on the rabbinical and Ka- 
raite interpretations of the marriage laws (^ Ma'amar 
ha-Ishut," 1860). 

Holdheim died suddenly, and his opponents even 
refused to pay his remains the honors due to him as 
a great rabbi, Sachs objected to his interment in 
the row reserved for rabbis in the Jewish cemetery ; 
but Oettinger had granted permission for the burial, 
and so Holdheim was laid to rest among the great 
dead of the Berlin congregation, Geiger preaching 
ihe funeral oration. By a strange coincidence 
Sachs’s grave,is very near that of Holdheim. Gritz 
also has not done Holdheim justice: in vol. x. of his 
5 Gesch. der Juden," the chapter on Holdheim has, 
not without justice, come to be regarded as a blem- 
ish on the whole work. Gritz, who would make of 
Holdheim an arch-enemy of Judaism—a second Paul 
—has to admit that none of the families connected 
with Holdheim's congregation has deserted J udaism 
through baptism. This fact is sufficient reply to 
Grütz's misconceptions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ritter, Gesch. der Jüdischen Reformation, 


iii. (Samuel Holdheim, Sein Leben. ete.), Berlin, 1865; Ein- 
horn, in Sinai, Baltimore, Oct. and Nov., 1860. 
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HOLIDAYS. See Hory Days. 


HOLINESS (Hebr. *kodesh " and “kedushah,” 
from a root preserved in the Assyrian " i udusu " 


= “bright”): Unapproachableness ; the state of 


separation from, and elevation above, things com- 
mon, profane, or sensual, first in a physical and ex- 
ternal, and later in a spiritual, sense; moral purity 
and perfection incapable of sin and wrong. 
Biblical Data: To Moses and afterward to 
Israel, Yuwm on Sinai manifested 
Holiness Himself in fire as an unapproachable 
of deity, and therefore as a holy being 
(Ex. iii. 2-5, xix. 18-22, xxiv. 9-17: 
“like devouring fire"; comp. Ex. 
xxxiv. 99-85, the radiant face of 
Moses being the effect of his intercourse with 
Yawn). 

In his first vision Isaiah sees the Lord surrounded 
py “fiery beings,” seraphim, their faces covered 
with wings so that they can not gaze upon the Lord; 
and he hears the seraphim cry, “ Holy, Holy, Holy 
[that is, *unapproachable ”] is the Lord of Hosts: 
the whole earth is full of His glory." Isaiah is in 
fear for his life because his eyes have seen the Lord 
(Isa. vi. 1-5), Henceforth the burden of his mes- 
sage to Israel is God's holiness (Isa. i. 4; v. 19, 94; 
x. 90; xii. 6; xvii. 7; xxix. 19, 98; xxx. 11 et seg. ; 
xxxvii. 23), and the Isaian expression, "the Holy 
One of Israel," reappears in the exilic chapters (Isa. 
xli. 14 et seg. ; xliii. 9 et seq. ; xlv. 11; xlvii. 4; xlviii. 
17; xlix. 7; lv. 5; 1x. 9, 14). It was owing to this 
conception that the fiery nature of God, which made 
Him unapproachable, and His nearness awful in its 
effects upon frail human beings (Lev. xvi. 1; Num. 
iv. 20; IL Sam. vi. 7), was so sublimated and spiri- 
tualized that it became a power for righteousness, a 
fire devouring wrong-doing and injustice, and puri- 
fying the doers of evil. Compare Deut. iv. 22-28 
(*Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the 
covenant of the Lord . . . and make you a graven 
image . . . for the Lord thy God is a consuming 
fire, even a jealous God”); or Josh. xxiv. 19-920 
(* Ye can not serve the Lord: for he is an holy God; 
he is a jealous God; . .. if ye forsake the Lord 
=. he will... consume you” (comp. I Sam. 
vi. 90). 

There is still something of that elemental holiness 
or fiery nature implied when it is said in Job that 
before Him man and stars, the heavens, and His 
angels (literally, “His holy ones") are not clean 
(Job xv. 14-15, XXV. 9; comp. iv. 18). On account 
of their fiery nature the angels, though not pure 
when compared with God, are called “the holy 
ones," that is * unapproachable " or “ majestic” (Job 
v. 1, vi. 10, xv. 15; Ps. Ixxxix. 6; Zech. xiv. 5; 
Prov. ix, 10, xxx. 8; Dan. iv. 14 [A. V. 17). But 
God alone is the Holy and Incomparable One (Hab. 
iii. 83: I Sam. ii. 2; Ex. xv. 11: “None is wrapt 
[A. V. * glorious "] in holiness like him”). 

God's holiness is manifested chiefly in His puni- 
tive justice and righteousness (Isa. v. 16; Ps. xcix. 
3-5; Lev. x. 8; Num. xx. 12-18; Ezek. xxviii. 22, 
xxxviii. 23). i 


Therefore sinners must stand in awe 
of His “devouring fire,” and only those free from 
blemish shall behold the King in His beauty (Tsa. 
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xxxiii. 14-17; comp. iv. 8, vi. 7) It is owing to His 
holiness that He is too pure to permit His eyes to “ þe- 
hold evil and look on iniquity ” with- 

Jewish out punishing them (Hab. i. 13); “the 

Idealof eyes of His glory are provoked " at the 

Holiness. sight of wrong (Isa. iii. 8). At times 

itis the unapproachable loftine&s of 
God that is expressed in the term “holiness” (Ps. 
lxxvii. 14 [A. V. 18]: “Thy way is in holiness ms 
Ps. Ixviii. 25 [A. V. 94]: “The goings of my God 
and King in holiness” [A. V., in both cases inaccu- 
rately, “in the sanctuary "]; Isa. ]x. 15: “I dwell in 
the high and holy place”; comp. Jer. xvii. 12; Ps. 
cii. 20). It is by this “holiness,” in the sense of 
“majesty ” or “exaltedness,” that God swears (Amos 
Iv. 2; comp. vi. 8; Ps. Ixxxix. 85 [ A. V. 84]; comp. 
Isa. lxii. 8); and it is the arm of His holiness (A. V. 
"his holy arm”) that does all His wondrous deeds 
(Isa. lii 10, Ps. xcviii. 1) His holiness invests His 
“words” with power (Jer. xxiii. 9; Ps ev. 42) and 
His “name” with awe (Amos ii. 7: Ezek. xx. 89; 
Lev. xx. 8). Finally, God, as the Holy Being, high 
above all things profane and sensual, became the 
highest ideal and pattern of purity and perfection: 
" Ye shall be holy, for Ithe Lord am holy " (Lev. 
xix. 2; xx. 7, 26). 

Here must be noted the striking contrast between 
the specifically Jewish and the general Semitic 
conception of holiness. "The term *kadosh" (also 
“herem”; = * holy"), —perhaps originally * kadesh ” 
(“ brightness," e.g., of the well as the fountain of life 
[^'En Kadesh "]; see Brugsch, * Gesch. Aegyptens,” 
1877, p. 200; Movers, * Phoenizier,” i, 188)—is applied 
to Astarte, the goddess of fertility, known for abomi- 
nable orgies, and her lascivious priests and priest- 
esses are called “kedeshim” anc “kedeshot” (the 
holy ones; Gen, xxxviii. 21; Deut. xxiii. 18; I Kings 
xiv. 94, xxii. 47; II Kings xxiii. 7: also Hosea xi. 
9, xii. 1, where the Masoretic text betrays later 
emendation). It was the imitation by Israel of this 
abominable Astarte cult that roused the prophet’s 
indignation (Amos ii. 7), and caused the Israelitish 
lawgiver to draw the distinction between the holy 
God of Israel and the gods of the surroundin g nations 
(Lev. xviii. 24-30, xx. 22-26; Deut. xxiii. 18-19), 
and to insist on the avoidance of every impure act 
in the eamp of Israel, in the midst of which God as 
the Holy One was present (Deut. xxiii. 15 [ A. V. 14]; 
Num. xv. 89-40). 

It is in congruity with this view that God as the 
Holy One also sanctifies persons and things, In the 
ancient conception holiness was a transmissible qual- 
ity; wherefore they that offered incense before the 
Lord were “hallowed” (Num. xvii. 2-9), and what- 
soever touched the altar was thereby made holy 
(Ex. xxix. 87, comp. xxx. 29; Lev. vi. 11, 20; I Sam. 
xxi. 6; Hag. ii. 19); even he who touched the offici- 
ating priest (Ezek. xliv. 19, xlvi. 90; Isa. Ixv. 5) 


was rendered holy. In the Mosaic System the holi- 
ness of consecrated persons and things emanated 


from God, but men must at the same time declare 


them holy (comp. Ex. xxix. 44 with xxviii. 41, xxix. 
.1, 21, 88; Lev. viii. 11; Num. vii. 1; I Sam. xvi. 5: II 
Sam. viii. 11; I Kings viii. 64). It is the Lord who 
 sanciifies the priestly house of Aaron (Lev. xxi. 15, 


20; xxii. 9, 10; Ezek. xx. 16); the Levites (Num. 


MS DITE ERE E C -——-——————————————! 'Á' P ÓÜS 


The God: (1) The places in which God is 
Holiness supposed to dwell or where He ap- 
of Persons peared (Ex. iii. 5; Josh. v. 15; Deut. 

and xxiii, 15; II Chron. viii. 11); hence, 

Things. every sanctuary (* mikdash," Ex. xxv. 

S, or " kodesh," Ex. xxviii. 29; Ezek, 
xlii. 20), and every part of the sanctuary, and every 
vessel used therein (Ex. xxvi. 83; I Sam. xxi. 6; 
Ezek. xlii, 18; Num. iii. 81). Sucha place with its 
site was marked off as holy (Ex. xix. 98; Ezek. xlv. 
1) The hill of the Temple (Isa. xi. 9 and elsewhere) 
became “the holy hill”; Jerusalem, “the holy city” 
(Ps. xlvi. 5; Zeph. iii. 11; Isa. xlviii. 2); and Pales- 
tine, "the holy land" (Zech. ii. 16; comp. Hosea ix. 
3-4), God's heavenly habitation, “the seat of His 
holiness,” is holy, because of Hig unapproachable 
(fiery) majesty (Micah i. 2; Hab. ii. 20: and elso- 
where); so, likewise, is “the throne of His holiness” 
(Ps. xlvii. 9; comp. Ezek. xxviii 14: “the fiery 
mountain of the [heathen] gods”). 

(2) All the things consecrated or brought as sac- 
rifices to God (Ex. xxviii. 88, xxx. 85, xxxvi. 6; I 
Sam. xxi. 5; Num. xviii. 17, 39; Lev. x. 10; Zech. 
xiv. 20), and whatever is used in worshiping in the 
sanctuary (Ex. xxviii. 9 e£ seg. ; xxx. 295, 39). These 
things are not holy in themselves, but “ holy unto 
the Lord” (Ex. xxviii 30, xxx. 37; Lev. xix. 8, 
xxiii. 20; and elsewhere); that is, their relation to 
the divinity renders them holy; and in accordance 
with their more or less close external or internal re- 
lationship to God and His dwelling-place they are 
differentiated in their degree of holiness, as “ holy," 
or “holy of holies” (Ex. xxvi. 83; xxx. 10, 39, 36; 
Lev. xvi. 83; and elsewhere). 

(8) All persons “separated” from the rest of man- 
kind to serve God or serve in the Sanctuary of God. 
The priest is “holy unto God” (Lev. xxi. 6, 7), and 
Aaron, being separated from the rest of the Levites, 
is called “holy of holies” (I Chron. xxiii. 13 [A. V. 
incorrect]); so also are the Nazarite (Num. vi. 9) 
and the prophet (II Kings iv. 9). 

Especially is Israel “holy unto the Lord” (Deut. 
vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21; xxvi. 19; xxviii. 9; Jer. ii. 3); 

Israelis" His holy kingdom” (Ps. exiv. 

Israel 1) “His holy people" (Isa. lxii. 9, 

a Holy xiii. 18; Dan. xii. 7), *His holy seed” 
People. (Isa. vi. 18; Ezra ix. 2); Israel is “the 
people of holy ones” (Dan. vii. 24, 

27; viii. 24). It is “a holy nation” because it has 
been separated as “a kingdom of priests" from 
amidst the nations of the earth (Ex. xix. 6); and as 


“holy men” the people of Israel are to abstain from 
unclean meat (Ex. xxii. 80; Deut. xiv. 91: Lev. 
xxi. 20-26; comp. Ezek. xliv. 81). from intermar- 
riage with the idolatrous nations (Deut. vii. 2-6; 
Mal. ii. 11; Ezra vi. 91, ix. 11), from heathen modes 
of disfigurement (Deut. xiv. 2); and they are to wear 
a mark of distinction on their body (Dan. xi. 28, 30) 
and on their dress (Num. xv. 20). 
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Here, too, is noticeable a difference between the 

ancient view of holiness maintained in the priestly 
legislation, and the higher prophetic view which 
lends it a loftier ethical meaning. The place where 
God dwells or the sacrifice is offered wherewith He 
is especially approached is physically holy, and to 
draw near or to look upon it brings death (Ex. 
xxviii. 48, xxx. 20; Lev. x. 2, 9; Num. iii. 10, iv. 20; 
comp. Ex. xix. 24). The holiness of Israel, also, is 
at times regarded as inherent in the nation (Num. 
xvi. 8), or in the land as the seat of Israel’s God 
(Amos vii. 17); but it developed more and more into 
an ethical obligation (Deut. xxvi. 19, xxviii. 9; Lev. 
xix. 2, xx. 7), a state of moral perfection to be at- 
tained by abstinence from evil and by self control. 
The title “the holy ones" is given later on to the 
class of pious ones (Ps. xvi. 8; xxxiv. 110; Ixxxix. 
6,8[A. V. 5, 7]). Possibly it was given to those þe- 
lieved to be imbued with the divine spirit of holiness 
(see Hory Srrnrr). 
In Rabbinical Literature: While the Levit- 
ical legislation—the so-called “Law of Holiness,” 
which, according to the critical view of the Bible, is 
the precipitate of the writings of the priest-prophet 
Ezekiel—made holiness the central idea of the Mo- 
saic law (Lev. xix. 2, xx. 26), post-exilic Judaism 
developed the system in two different directions, the 
Sadducean priesthood laying all the stress on exter- 
nal sanctity in its various gradations and ramifica- 
tions, whereas theancient Hasidim, and their succes- 
sors, the Pharisees and Essenes, made inner holiness 
more and more the aim of life. It is the priestly 
system which, following the example of Ezekiel (x1.— 
xlviii.), counted ten degrees of holiness (beginning 
with the land of Palestine as the Holy Land and with 
the Holy City, and ending with the holy of holies of 
the Temple) and the corresponding ten degrees of im- 
purity (Kelim i. 6-9; Tosef., Kelim, i.; for the holi- 
ness of Jerusalem see Tosef., Neg. vi. 2). Similarly, 
the different sacrifices were classified aecording to 
their degrees of holiness (Zeb. v.-xiv.; Me'i. i.-iii.; 
Niddah vii. 1) In fact, the entire Temple ritual in 
all its detail as given in the Mishnah is based upon 
the sacerdotal view of holiness. The quaint notion 
that the Holy Scriptures contaminate (“taboo”) the 
hands (Yad. ii. 2-5) is derived from priestly practise 
(see Geiger, *Urschrift," pp. 170-174; comp. As- 
sumptio Mosis, vii. 10). So does the claim to supe- 
rior rank made by the Aaronite over the Levite, by 
the Levite over the common people (Git. 59b), and 
by the high priest over the Nazarite (Naz. vii. 1) 
emanate from the Temple, and not from the school- 
house (Sifra, Ahare Mot, xiii). 

The Hasidim, in their battle against Syrian idola- 
iry and the Jewish apostates among the Hellenistic 
party of the Sadducean priesthood, extended the 
rules of Levitical holiness to the extent of declaring 
the very soil of the heathen impure (Shab. 15a). The 


lending idea is expressed in the Book of Jubilees, 
xxii. 16-17: “Separate thyself from the nations and 
eat not with them, and do not according to their 
works, . . . for their works are unclean and all their 
ways a pollution, an abomination, and uncleanness. 
They offer their sacrifices to the dead and worship 
evil spirits” (see notes in Charles, “The Book of 
Jubilees,” 1902, pp. 140 e£ seg.). Accordingly, the 


Hasidim understood the very command * Be holy” 
to signify “Separate yourselves from the rest of 
men” (Sifra, Kedoshim, i.), their maxim being, 
“Wherever the Torah speaks of holiness, if has in 
view abstinence from idolatry and from its concom- 
itant moral depravity and licentiousness ” (75. ix. 11; 
Lev. R. xxiv.). Holiness “like that of the priests,” 
holiness in body “like that of the angels,” became 
the Hasidean ideal (Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxii. 80; Lev. 
xx. 7; Num. xv. 40); hence, most probably, the 
name “ Perisha” (the one separated from persons and 
things that may contaminate; see PHARISEES). 

Part of that system of holiness were regular ablu- 
tions before morning prayer and before every meal 
(Ber. 58b), and nazir-like abstinence from things 
permitted which may lead to things forbidden (Yeb. 
20a; Ta'an. 11a), and especially from impure sights 
and thoughts (Shab, 86a, 118b; Shebu, 18b) The 
Israelites in general are called *holy men" (Sibyl- 
lines, ii. 163), especially the martyred Hasidim (Z5. 
ii. 963); Israel of the future will be “a holy gen- 
eration” (eb. xiv. 859; Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 28, 
36); "Israel's character of holiness has been given 
him by God to last forever” (Lev. R. xxiv.). 

In rabbinical ethics, too, holiness is the highest 
ideal (Sotah ix. 15). Only the few elect ones were 
called “saints” (Wisdom v. 5; Pes. 104a; Shab. 
118b; Ket. 109b). “Holy Congregation,” or * Con- 
gregation of the Saints," was the name given toa 
brotherhood bound together for a life of prayer, 
study, and labor, in expectation of the Holy Spirit 
and in preparation for the Messianic time (see ‘EDAH 
Krposuan; EssENES); hence also the saints of the 
New Testament. All the more significant is the 
teaching of rabbinical Judaism: “ None can be called 
saint before death” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xvi. 3), which 
is interpreted to mean: “The saints are to be 
trusted only when they are in the earth,” because 
God Himself * putteth no trust in His saints” (Job 
xv, 15). 

Holiness is an ideal state of perfection attained 
only by God (Yer. Ber. ix. 13a) “Man grows in 
holiness the more he aspires to the divine while rising 
above the sensual" (Yoma 39a). The entire system 
of the Jewish law has the hallowing of life as its 
aim, to be reached through good works, through 
observance of the Sabbath and holy days (KĶIDDUSH), 
and through the sanctification of God's name (* Kid- 
dush ha-Shem";see Midr, Teh. to Ps. xx. 5b). Itis 
holiness which elevates and permeates the thoughts 
and motives of life, and hence it is the highest pos- 
sible principle of ethics. 

“Holiness” became for rabbinical Judaism syn- 
onymous with purity of life, purity of action, and 
purity of thought; it lent its peculiar sanctifica- 
tion to the Sabbath, to the name of God—nay, to 
the whole motive of moral conduct (see KippusH 
HA-SHEM)-—— to portions of the prayers (see Kap 
Drsx), and to the relations of man and wife (see 
MARRIAGE); and under its influence personal purity 
in Judaism became the highest standard and maxim 
of ethics found in any religious system, Hence 
Maimonides gave the name * Kedushah” (= “ Holi- 
ness") to the fifth book of his Yad ha-Hazakah, 
which treats of the sexual relations, and Nahmani- 
des laid down rules of conduct for conjugal life in 
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a book entitled “Iggeret ha-Kedushah " (= “Letter 

on Holiness”). 

BisrroGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible; Hamburger, R. B. F, 
and Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eineye., s.v. Heiligkeit; Elijah de 
Vidas, Reshit Hokmah, Sha'ar Kedushah: M. Lazarus, 
Ethics of Judaism, ii. eh. 4 and 7. 
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K. 


HOLITSCHER, PHILIP: Hungarian land- 
holder and author; born in Budapest Aug. 19, 1822. 
His parents destined him fora mercantile career, and 
in 1842 he took over his father’s factory. He retired, 
however, from business about thirty years later, and 
since then has lived on his estate in Alag, devoting 
Under the name of 
* Fidelius" he wrote a work on political economy 
entitled “ Die Oesterreichische Nationalbank und Ihr 
Einfluss auf die Wirtschaftlichen Verhültnisse der 
Monarchie" (Vienna, 1875). He wrote also: “Im 
Banne Fortunas,? a romance (Budapest, 1882); * Er- 
zühlungen" (1885; "Gedanken und Gestalten," 
poems (Breslau, 1887); “Skanderbeg,” a drama (b. 
1890); “Carols Weltreisen und Abentheuer ” (Stutt- 
gart, 1892); “Der Letzte König von Polen,” a drama 
(Gb. 1898); “Splitter und Balken," poems (76. 1895); 
* Neues Leben ” (db. 1895). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Horvath, Kényvészct, 1884 ; Szinnyei, Magyar 
and Elete, iv.; Kürschner, Deutscher Literatur Kalender, 

S. L. V. 

HOLLAENDERSKI, LEON LÓB BEN 
DAVID: Polish scholar and author; born at Wis- 
tiniecz, government of Suwalki, Russian Poland, 
1808; died in Paris Dec. 20, 1878. He studied at 
Königsberg, Prussta, and on his return in 1833 was 
appointed an interpreter at the tribunal of Suwalki. 
There, in 1585, he founded the first printing and 
lithographic establishment in the government, as 
well as three bookstores. His Polish sympathies, 
however, soon attracted the attention of the Russian 
government. He was denounced, his property was 
confiscated, and he barely escaped with his life to 
Paris (1848). 

Through the recommendation of Arago he ob- 
tained a position in one of the railroad offices, and 
employed his leisure time in literary pursuits, which 
gave him in after years considerable reputation as a 
philosopher, moralist, historian, and bibliographer. 

Of his published works may be mentioned: “ Cé- 
line la Niéce de l Abbé” (1882); “Histoire des Juifs 
en Pologne," the first in its field (1846); * Trilogie 
Philosophique ct Populaire: Moschek,” a romance in 
which are faithfully depicted the Polish customs of 
that time; “Dix-huit Siècles de Prejugés Chrétiens " ; 
“Dictionnaire Universel Francais-Hébreu? ; *L'Ex- 
emple," an essay on morals; “Israel et Sa Vocation,” 
published in “Arch. Isr.” (Paris, 1863-64). Besides 
these works, he is the author of the following, 
in verse: “Méditations d'un Proscrit Polonais"; 
"L'Amour et PHymen”; “La Liberté de Franc- 
Maçons”; “Lamentation de Juifs Polonais sous Nic- 
olas 1°.” He also translated Ibn Ezra’s * Ma‘adanne 
Melek,” under the title of “Délices Royales ou le 
Jeu des Echecs”; “Mémoire de Kilinsky ” from the 
Polish into French; and the third part of Berakot 
(Paris, 1871). 

His numerous contributions to periodical literature 
as well as his works appeared variously under the 
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names of “Holland,” “Hollander,” * Hollaender," 
and “H. I." 


RIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Dict.; Zeitlin, Bibl. Jud. 


uU. R. I. S. B. 
HOLLAND. See NETHERLANDS. 


HOLLANDER, JACOB H.: Associate profess- 
or of political economy and head of the department 
of political economy in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; born in Baltimore July 28, 1871. He was edu- 
cated in the university to which he is attached (B. A. 
1891; Ph.D. 1894). - Prior to graduation he was ap- 
pointed instructor in political economy in Amherst 
College, and taught there in the autumn of 1894, 
when he was recalled to Johns Hopkins by appoint- 
ment as assistant in political economy, Since then 
he has remained a member of its faculty, being suc- 
cessively promoted to the rank of instructor (1895), 
associate (1896), associate professor of finance (1899), 
and associate professor of political economy and 
director of the department (1909), In 1897 he was 
selected as secretary of the special mission of the 
United States sent by President McKinley to nego- 
tiate a monetary agreement with the leading coun- 
tries of Europe. He has served as chairman of the 
committee on municipal finance of the Baltimore 
Reform League and as chairman of the Municipal 
Lighting Commission of Baltimore. 

Early in 1900 the United States government ap- 
pointed IIollander special commissioner to revise the 
laws relating to taxation in Porto Rico, and on May 
1, in the same year, treasurer of Porto Rico, which 
position he held until July 25, 1901, when the island 
was declared self-supporting. Hollander is now 
(1903) chairman of the publication committee of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, and is a member 
of the publication committee of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society. His more important works are: “The 
Cincinnati Southern Railway: A Study in Municipal 
Activity " (Baitimore, 1894); “Letters of David 
Ricardo to John Ramsay McCullah” (New York, 
1895); "Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches 
Trower” (Oxford, 1899); “The Financial History of 
Baltimore” (Baltimore, 1899); “Studies in State 
Taxation ” (edited; 25. 1900); * Reports of Treasurer 
of Porto Rico” (Washington, 1900-01). He has writ- 
ten many minor papers on financial and economic 
subjects in scientific journals, and has contributed 
to the publications of the American Jewish Histor- 
ical Society articles relating to the history of the 
Jews in Maryland. 

A. F. H. V. 

HOLLANDER, LUDWIG HEINRICH: Ger- 
man dental surgeon; born at Leobsehütz Feb. 4, 
1888; died at Halle March 14, 1897; educated at 
the universities at Würzburg and Breslau (M.D. 
1856). During the following nine years he practised 
medicine in South Africa. Returning to Germany 
in 1866, he settled in Halle as a dental surgeon, and 
was admitted to the medical faculty of the univer- 
sity as privat-docent in 1878. When in 1878 a dental 
department was added to the medical institutions of 
the university, Hollünder became its principal, with 
the title of professor, which position he held until 
his death. | 

Holländer published his experiences in South 
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Africa in the “Globus,” 1866 and 1867. He contrib- 
uted several essays on dental subjects to the medical 
journals, and in 1877 translated into German 'T'omes's 
“Manual of Dental Anatomy.” He was also the au- 
thor of “ Beitriige zur Zahnheilkunde,” Leipsic, 1881, 
and “Die Extraction der Zähne,” 25. 1882. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 


R, F. T. H. 


HOLLE KREISH: The ceremony of naming 
infants, especially girls, in the cradle (“shem ha- 
‘arisah ”), adopted by the German Jews from their 
neighbors, On the Sabbath when the mother of the 
child attends the synagogue for the first time after 
her confinement, children of from eight to ten years 
of age are invited to the house fora festivity, where 
they form a circle around the cradle in which the 
infant (as arule,amonthold)lies. Lifting the cradle 
three times, they cry: “Holle! Holle! What shall 
the child’s name be?” Whereupon the child's com- 
mon, or non-Hebrew, name is called out in a loud 
voice, While the father of the child recites the first 
verse of Leviticus. In some places the Book of 
Leviticus is laid in the cradle, under the child’s head. 
In parts of Germany this ceremony of naming the 
child was performed in the case of both boys and 
girls; but generally only girls were named on such 
occasions, the naming of boys being done in connec- 
tion with circumcision. , 

From Moses Minz (Responsa, No. 19), Yuspa Hahu 
(* Yosef Omez,” p. 212a), and Sefer Hasidim, pp. 
1189-1140, itappears that the custom was established 
among the German Jews in the fifteenth century, 
and that its origin was so little known that the name 
given it was taken to be partly Hebrew (“hol” 
= * profane," and “kreish” = * naming”), and was 
interpreted: “the giving of the profane [or non-holy] 
nune." "Thisexplanation is even accepted by Zunz 
(*G. V." p. 439) and by M. Brück (* Pharisiiische 
Volkssitten," 1840, p. 27; see also L. Low, “ Lebens- 
alter,” 1895, p. 105, where “holla” is taken as an 
interjection), But Dr. Perles has shown that the 
custom originated in Germany, where Holle, like the 
Babylonian and Jewish Lrnrru, was a demon eager 
to carry off infants; and, in order to protect the 
child from injury, a circle was drawn around it and 
i name given under forms intended to ward off the 
power of Holle. Ascircumcision seemed a sufficient 
safeguard for boys, holle kreish by the Jews was 
generally performed in the case of girls only. 
JIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in Grätz Jubelschrift, 1887, p. 26. 

K. 

HOLLESCHAU: City in Moravia, with about 
5,600 inhabitants. The old ghetto of Holleschau 
still forms a separate township, and contains there- 
fore a German interdenominational school, which is 
mostly frequented by Jewish children. The Jewish 
community numbers 1,500. In 1560 the synagogue 
was rebuilt by permission of Henry von Sternberg, 
the lord of the manor. The war of Bethlen Gabor 
against Ferdinand II. (1622) entailed much suffering 
upon the community, due to Hungarian troops. 
Twenty-one years later the community was plun- 
dered by the Swedes. At a synod held at Holle- 
Schau in 1653 the old statutes for the Jewish com- 
munities in Moravia (MPN Nw) were for the first 
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time revised and amended. In 1682 the Jews were 
forbidden to appear in the market-place during a 
procession. During the flood of 1686 hundreds of 
graves were obliterated, the stones being washed 
from their original places. In 1741 the community 
was laid under contribution by the Prussians, and 
in 1742 it was ordered to pay, within a fortnight, 
2,801 suldes as war-tax; the constant exactions of 
the war left the congregation burdened with a debt 
of 40,000 florins. When Maria Theresa issued an 
edict banishing the Jews from Moravia (1745), the 
synagogue in Holleschau and the sacred vessels were 
seized, and the most prominent of the Jews arrested. 
To complete their misery, a fire broke out in the 
same year, destroying a third of the Jewish quar- 
ter. In 1774, when Abraham Skrain killed his serv- 
ant Josepha Trumczmin, the populace were about 
to storm and burn the Jewish quarter, but were 
prevented by the clergy, who placed altars with 
holy images in front of Skrain's house. 

'The next hundred years seem to have been com- 
paratively uneventful. Rudolph Eugene, Count of 
Wrbna and Freudenthal, acted as mayor for the 
Jewish community from 1864 until his death in 
1883. In 1891 the parish of Holleschau was fixed, 
and since Jan. 1, 1892, the community has included 
those of the counties of Holleschau, Bistritz, and 
Wisowitz. A new synagogue was dedicated in 1893. 
Serious anti-Semitic disturbances occurred in 1899, 
which were traceable to friction between Germans 
and Czechs. 

The rabbinate of Holleschau, from 1680 to the pres- 
ent century, bas been held by: 

Isaac Segal, 1630. 

Menahem Mendel, 1646. 

Eliezer b. Abdee) Isaac, author of ** Tikkun Soferim ” (Prague, 
1658). 

Shabbethai Cohen, the '' Sehaeh," 1662. 

Moses Isaac J. L. Zunz, 1668-78. 

Menahem Mendel, 1679-85; author of ‘* Zinzenet Menahem.” 

Israel Frünkel, one of the Vienna exiles; died 1700. 

Eliezer Oettinger, 1689-1709; relative and teacher of Jonathan 
Eybeschütz. 

Joseph Oppenbeim, 1710-14; son of the bibliophile David Op- 
penheim. 

David Strauss, 1114-22. 

Saadia Katzenellenbogen, 1723-26. 

Aaron M. M. Hamburg, 1730-59. 

Joseph Freistadt, 1760-65. 

Isaac b. Abraham, 1767-86. 

Judah Lób Teomin (Judah Lisser), 1788-94. 

Abraham Stern, author of ** Mizrahi Ma'arabi," 1796-97. 

Menahem Mendel Deutsch, 1802-19. 

Joseph Biach Feilbogen, 1811-67. 

Markus Pollak, 1857-93. 

Jacob Freimann (since 1398). 

In addition to two synagogues the community has 
had a bet ha-midrash since 1808; among the scholars 


appointed to it was Salomon Haas (d. 1847), author 


of * Kerem Shelomoh.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwoy. Topographie vom Markgrarftum 
Mähren, Vienna. 1791; Wolny, Die Markgrafschaft Mäh- 
ren, Brünn, 1835-38; Freimann, Die Rabbiner in Hotte- 
schau., 1903. 


D. J. FREI. 
HOLOCAUST. See BunNT OFFERING; SACRI- 
FICE. 


HOLOFERNES, HOLOPHERNES: General 
of Nebuchadnezzar, mentioned in the apocryphal 
Book of Judith; killed at Bethulia (Judith xiii. 6-8). 
The name is evidently of Persian origin. similar in 
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formation to * Artaphernes," * Dataphernes,” “ Tis- 
saphernes,” the last element of each of which is 
* pharna ” = " glorious? Blochet, in * R. E. J.” xxxi. 
381) A similar name, *Orophernes," or “ Olo- 
phernes,” occurs in Cappadocian history, and is 
found on coins at Pirene, in inscriptions at Cnidos, 
and later in classical writers. According to Dio- 
dorus of Sicily, a Holofernes, brother of the sa- 
trap Ariarathes of Cappadocia, lived at the time of 
Artaxerxes Ochus (859-3837 B.c.). Another was king 
of Cappadocia (108 B.c.) and a friend of Demetrius 
L, Soter; with this Holofernes many scholars, fol- 
lowing Ewald, E. L. Hicks, and Willrich, identify 
the subject of this article. Winckler originally 
(* Altorientalische Forschungen," ii. 273) identified 
the latter with Asnapper (Assurbanipal); but in 
Schrader’s “Ix. A. T." aded., p. 290, he seems to con- 
sider Cambyses as being the original of the general 
in the Book of Judith. Klein has not been followed by 
scholars in identifying Holofernes with Hadrian’s 
general Julius Severus (* Actes du Huitióme Congrés 
. des Orientalistes," ii. 85 et seq., Leyden, 1893). 
For a fuller discussion of this subject see JUDITH. 

It is worthy of notice that, though the longer He- 
brew midrash based on the Book of Judith does 
mention Holofernes, the shorter version (which 
Gaster, “Proceedings Soc. Bib. Archeology,” xvi. 
156, believes to be the older) substitutes Seleucus. 

According to the Book of Judith, Holofernes is 
said to have been despatched by Nebuchadnezzar 
with an army of 120,000 foot and 12,000 horse 
for the purpose of taking vengeance “on all the 
earth " (Judith ii, 5) After having devastated 
many countries, Holofernes reached Esdraclon, and 
encamped between Geba and Scythopolis to collect 
his forces. The Jews, resolved to defend themselves, 
fortified the mountain passes. Holofernes was ad. 
vised by Achior, the eaptain of Ammon, uot to at- 
tack the Jews; but, ignoring the advice, he pro- 
ceeded against Bethulia. Instead of attacking the 
city, however, he seized the wells, hoping thereby 
to compel the inhabitants to capitulate. In this he 
would have succeeded but for a beautiful widow 
named Judith who visited him at his camp, and, 
after a banquet at which Holofernes became drunk, 
cut olf his head and escaped to Bethulia. The death 
of the general spread confusion through the ranks of 
the army, which retired in disorder before the attack 
of the Jews. See JUDITH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hicks, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. 
261; Marquardt, in Philologus, liv. 3, p. 509; Willrich, Judaica, 
p. 38; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 169. 
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HOLON (non-"*sandy place” or “halting- 
place"): 1. City of Judah, in the Hebron hills, al- 
lotted, with its suburbs, to the priests (Josh. xv. 51, 
xxi. 15). In the parallel passage in I Chron. vi. 73 
this city is called “ Hilen ” (A. V.“ Anem ”). 2. City 
of Moab, in the plain of Moab and east of the Jor- 
dan; mentioned with Heshbon, Dibon, and other 
cities (Jer. xiviii. 21). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

HOLST, CARSTEN. See BENDIS, Frits EMIL. 

HOLY CITY. Sce JERUSALEM. 


HOLY DAYS.—Biblical Data and Critical 
View. See FESTIVALS. 


In Talmudic Law: Upon the six holy days in 
the Jewish calendar—-the first and seventh days of 
Passover, the first and cighth days of Sukkot (Taber. 
nacles), the day of Shebu'ot (Weeks), and the day of 
Rosh ha-Shanah (New-Year)—the Bible prohibits 
every kind of labor (Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 21, 25, 35, 36). 
The punishment prescribed for the transgressor of 
this law is stripes (see CRIME). All kinds of work 
forbidden on the Sabbath are forbidden also on the 
holy days, except such work as is necessary for the 
preparation of food for the day of the festival (Ex. 
xii. 16; Bezah 36a), The Day of Atonement is like 
the Sabbath in this respect, that work of any kind is 
forbidden; the only difference is in the punishment 
meted out to the transgressor: for Sabbath-breaking 
the punishment is stoning; for working on the Day 
of Atonement it is excision (KARET). 

Carrying objects from place to place or kindling 
à fire, permissiblein connection with the preparation 

of food, is also permitted when done 
What for other purposes, so long as too 
Work much labor is not involved. Even 
Permitted. with regard to the preparation of food 
only such work is permitted as could 
not be done before the holy day, or such as, if done 
before the holy day, would not result satisfactorily. 
Thus, itis permitted to slaughter an animal and to 
cook and bake on the holy day, because, if done be- 
fore, the food would not taste aswell. But it is for- 
bidden to harvest, to gather fruit from a tree, to 
grind inu mill, orto do anything that could have been 
done as well before the holy day. "The general pur- 
pose underlying these laws is to enhance the joy of 
the festival, and therefore the Rabbis permitted all 
work necessary to that end, while guarding against 
turning it into a working-day (Maimonides, * Yad,” 
Shebitot Yom-Tob, i. 5-8). 

Although only so much work is permitted as is 
absolutely necessary for the preparation of the food 
for the day of the festival, an increase, for instance, 
in the amount of meat cooked, when no extra labor 
is caused thereby, even though not necessary for the 
day, is permitted. The housewife may fill the ket- 
tle with meat, although only a portion of it will be 
used on the holy day; she may fill the oven with 
bread, even though she needs but one loaf (Bezah 
17a; “Yad,” Shebitot Yom-Tob, i. 10) Washing 
and anointing were considered by the Rabbis of as 
much importance as eating, and therefore they per- 
mitted the heating of water for the purpose of wash- 
ing face, hands, and feet, but not for the whole body 
(Bezah 21b; “ Yad,” Shebitot Yom-Tob, i. 16; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 511, 2). 

On the holy days some authorities forbid the use 
of any object not previously designated for that pur- 

pose (*“mukzeh”) A chicken kept 

‘¢Mukzeh” for its eggs, or an ox kept for plow- 
and ‘‘Ha- ing, or fruit kept for business may 
kanah." not be used as food on a holy day un- 
less it has been expressly stated before 

the holy day that these were destined to be used as 
food (*hakanah"). Allauthoritiesagree that objects 
that come into existence on a holy day (“nolad”) 
may not be used on that day (“ Yad,” Shebitot Yom- 
Tob, i. 17, 18; RAbD and Kesef Mishneh ad loc. ; 
Orah Hayyim, 495, 4, Isserles’ gloss). It is forbid- 
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den to eat an egg laid on the day ofa festival, not- 
withstanding the fact thatit may have been ready the 
day before. The reason for this law as given in Bezah 
?b is, according to Rabba, as follows: It is not per- 
mitted to prepare on the Sabbath for a festival that 
follows it, or ona festival for the Sabbath following 
4. Hence, an egg laid on a festival immediately fol- 
lowing the Sabbath may not be used on that day be- 
cause it was prepared on the Sabbath, and in order 
to make the law uniform so that no mistake could 
occur (* gezerah ?), it was forbidden even if laid on 
a festival not immediately preceded by a Sabbath. 
Ifthe holy day occurred on a Friday, no food could 
he prepared for the coming Sabbath unless express 
provision had been made for such preparation on 
the day preceding the holy day by means of * 'erub 
iabshilin? (see ‘Ervs). This consists of bread and 
some dish over which the blessing is pronounced 
and an Aramaic formula recited in which the sig- 
nificance of the ‘erub is declared. The idea of the 
‘rub is that this dish, prepared before a festival 
for the Sabbath, is regarded as the beginning of the 
Sabbatical preparations, which need only be contin- 
ued on the holy day (Bezah 15b; “Yad,” Shebitot 
Yom-Tob, vi. 1, 2; Orah Hayyim, 521; see BEZAH). 

The second-day holy day, although a rabbinical in- 
stitution established because of the uncertainty of 
the calendar, was still regarded by the Rabbis as of 
equal sanctity with the first day, and all work for- 
bidden on the first day is also forbidden on the sec- 


ond. While no punishment is pre- 

Second scribed for the violator of a second-day 
Daysof holy day, the Jewish communities took 
Festivals. it upon themselves to inflict punish- 


ment upon him. Excommunication, 
even beating (“makkat mardut”), was frequently the 
lot of such a transgressor (see EXCOMMUNICATION). 
The only distinction the Rabbis make between the 
first and second days concerns burials; on the first 
day the burial must be carried out by non-Jews, on 
the second day Jewsare permitted to conductit. The 
two days are regarded in all respects as two distinct 
holy days, and objects that come into existence on the 
first day can be used on the second. ‘The two days 
of New-Year, however, are considered as one day, 
exceptin the case of a burial, which is permitted on 
the second day (Bezah 6a; “Yad,” Shebitot Yom- 
Tob, i. 22-24; Orah Hayyim, 496, 526). For the 
laws concerning Palestinian Jews, who do not ob- 
serve the second day, but who have settled ina place 
outside Palestine where it is observed, or vice versa, 
sce CONFLICT OF Laws; CUSTOM. 

To rejoice and be cheerful on the holy days is rec- 
ommended by the Rabbis. It is customary to give 
new toys and fruit to children, new garments and 
ornaments to women, and to have meat and wine on 
the table during these days. The day should be di- 
vided into halves, one to be spent in eating, drink- 
ing, and amusement, the other in worship and study. 
Fasting or the delivering of funeral orations is for- 
bidden. Too much drinking and excessive hilarity, 
however, are not encouraged. The court used to 
appoint overseers, Who visited the public parks and 
gardens to see that men and women in their jovial- 
ity should not commit sin. The law thus succeeded 
in establishing a dignified observance of the festivals 
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by the Jews, free from asceticism or licentious hilar- 
ity (Bezah 15b; Shebitot Yom-Tob, vi. 16-21; Orah 
Hayyim, 529). For the ritual of the holy days see 
the articles on the several holy days. 

The week-days of the festivals (“Hol ha-Mo'ed ") 
of Passover and of Sukkot are considered as semiholy 

days, and only certain kinds of work 
Hol are permitted on them. Any kind of 
ha-Mo‘ed. labor requiring immediate attention 
may be doneon these days. The Rab- 
bis, however, included a great many kinds of labor 
under this head, while preserving the sanctity of the 
hol ha-mo‘ed by providing certain signs which should 
remind the Jew of the festival (“shinnui”). Itis for- 
bidden to transact regular business on these days, 
though a man may buy or sell privately, and thus 
be enabled to spend more for the coming festival. 
At present in many lands it is customary for store- 
keepers to goto their places of business during these 
days, but to make some change by keeping the doors 
only half open or by keeping the shades down. it 
is forbidden to write on these days, but it is custom- 
ary to write letters, though some change is made, as 
by writing lengthwise instead of across the paper, 
etc. There is a certain leniency in the interpreta- 
tion of all these laws; and while the sanctity of the 
festival is still maintained in various ways, few hesi- 
tate to do various kinds of work or to pursue their 
daily occupations (Hag. 18a; M. K. i., ii., iii.: Shebi- 
tot Yom-Tob, vii., viii.; Orah Hayyim, 580-548). 

No marriage should be celebrated on these days, 
on the principle that one joy should not be confused 
with another joy. It is permitted, however, to cele- 
brate a betrothal or to remarry a divorced wife (M. 
K. 8a). In the case of a funeral there should be no 
excessive mourning (see Mournrye). Shaving or 
hair-cutting is forbidden, as every one should pre- 
pare himself before the holy day begins. Only such 
as could not possibly do so before the holy day, as the 
prisoner who has just been released, or the excom- 
municate whose term has expired, or one arrived 
from a far-off land, may have his hair cut on these 
days (M. K. 14a; Orah Hayyim, 581, 592; Isserles 
forbids also the cutting of one's nails). 

The order of services is the same as on working- 
days, except that the prayer " Ya'aleh we-Yabo" 
(May Our Remembrance) is inserted in the “Shemo- 
neh ‘Esreh.” After the regular morning service the 
“ Hallel ? is recited and a section of the Law is read, 
after which the additional service of the festival 
(“Musaf”), in which, according to the Ashkenazic 
ritual, the Biblical verses for the day arc inserted, is 
read. During the middle days of Passover, “ half 
Hallel? is read, that is, the first eleven 
verses of Psalms exv. and cxvi. are 
omitted (see HALLEL). The lesson of 
the Law for Hol ha-Mo'ed contains Biblical selec- 
tions connected in some way with the character of 
the day. If one of these days falls on a Sabbath, the 
weekly portion is omitted, and instead a portion 
from Exodus (xxxiii. 12-xxxiv. 26), which contains 
a short reference to the three festivals, is read. The 
HAFTARAH for Passover is the vision of the valley 
of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvi. 87-xxxvii. 14), and 
for Sukkot the account of the wars of Gog and 
Magog (Ezek. xxxviii. 18-xxxix. 16). It is also 
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customary in many communities to read the scroll of 
Canticles on the Sabbath of the middle days of 
Passover, and of Ecclesiastes on that of the middle 
days of Sukkot (Orah Hayyim, 490, 663). Peculiar 
ceremonies attend the services on the last of the 
middle days of Sukkot, which is known by a distinct 
name—“ Hosha‘na Rabbah,” 

There is a difference of opinion among the early 
authorities as to whether tetillin are to be worn on 
these days or not, and in consequence various cus- 
toms arose. The Sephardic Jews do not wear tefil- 
lin on these days, while the Ashkenazim do. Some 
are careful not to pronounce the blessings on tefillin 
at all, while others say them in a whisper. The 
Hasidim follow the Sephardim in this as in many 
other customs. However, before Musaf on the mid- 
dle days of Passover, and before “ Hallel " on Sukkot, 
the tefillin are always removed (Orah Hayyim, 31, 2, 
Isserles' gloss; see PHYLACTERIES), 

These days being a period of leisure to many 
Jews, they were devoted by the medieval Jewish 
communities to the consideration of congregational 
affairs. In Germany the election of the governing 
body of the congregation took place upon them. 
Collections for charity were taken up, and house- 
to-house begging was also permitted (sometimes also 
on Fridays), In spite of the stringent Jaws against 
gambling in some medieval Jewish communities, 
many indulged in card-playing and in other games 
of chance (see GAMBLING), 

In commemoration of the rejoicings that accom- 
panied the ceremony of the *drawing of water" in 
Temple times (Suk. 51a; * Yad,? Lulab, viii. 12-15), 
many Jewish communities, especially in Russia and 
Poland, indulge in festivities and merrymaking 
during the evenings of the middle days of Taber- 
nacles (“Simhat Bet ha-Sho'ebah"), Various hymns 
taken from the ritual are chanted, refreshments are 
served in the bet ha-midrash, and the young are 
permitted to indulge in various pleasures. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitz, Services in the Synagogue and 


Home, Philadelphia, 1898: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages, Philadelphia, 1896. 
8. B. J. H. G. 


HOLY GHOST. See HoLy Spravr, 

HOLY OF HOLIES (Vulgate, “Sanctum Sanc- 
torum"; Hebr. “Kodesh ha-Kodashim,” or, more 
fully, * Bet Kodesh ha-Kodashim,” II Chron. iii. 8, 
10; R. V. “the most holy house”): That part of the 
Tabernacle and of the Tenple which was regarded 
as possessing the utmost degree of holiness (or inac- 
cessibility), and into which none but the Hriau 
Prresr—and he only once during the year, on the 
Day of Atonement—was permitted to enter (see 
ATONEMENT, DAY OF). 

A similarly high degree of holiness was ascribed 
to the following: the altar (Ex. xxix. 87; A. V. 
“most holy”); the incense-altar (ib. xxx. 10); all 
the implements of the sanctuary (ib. xxx. 29: Num. 
iv. 4, 19); the things reserved for the priests (* min- 
bah"; Lev. ii, 8, 10; vi. 10; x. 18; Num. xsi. 9- 
Ezra xlii. 18); the sin-offering (Lev. vi. 18, 22: x. 
17); the guilt-offering (Lev. vii. 1, 6; xxxi. 14); the 
offering of the leper (because it belongs to the priests; 
Lev. xiv. 13); and the showbread (Ley. xxiv. 9). 
The designation “most holy " is applied also to the 
work of Aaron and his sons (I Chron. vi. 49). 
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The inner room or cell of the sanctuary, termed 
also the “mikdash ha-kodesh " (Lev. xvi. 30; A. V. 
“the holy Sanctuary ”), is knownas the 

Inthe “Holy of Holies" par excellence. As 
Tabernacle such it comprised that smaller western 
and the part of the Tabernacle, the * mishkan, ” 

Temple. which was divided off from the rc. 

mainder of the meeting-tent by a cur- 
tain or veil suspended from four pillars of acacia 
overlaid with gold and having sockets of silver (Ex. 
xxvi 32, xxxvi. 36, R. V.) This curtain was 
woven in four colors: white, blue, scarlet, and pur- 
ple, and was made of byssus, Z.e, linen. The cell 
was cubelike in shape, being 10 ells high, 10 ells 
long, and 10 ells broad. It contained the ARK or 
THE COVENANT (Ex. xxvi 34; comp. Josephus, 
“Ant.” iii. 6, $8 4, 5). 

In Solomon’s Temple the Holy of Holies formed a 
part of the house of Yirwi (I Kings vi. i ef 86Q.), 
which was 60 cubits in length, 20 cubits in breadtli, 
90 cubits in height, and built of stone (Josephus, 
“Ant.” viii. 3, $2: "white marble”), and was di- 
vided into two sections by a partition of cedar-wood 
with a door covered by a costly curtain (Josephus, 
l.c. $9; II Chron. iii. 14). The section farthest from 
the entrance, designated also as the “debir” (the 
“oracle,” “the most holy place,” I Kings vi. 5, R. 
V. margin), was 20 cubits high and presented the 
shape of a cube. The stone of this inner or hinder 
part, like the outer room, was completely hidden 
with cedar boards carved with knops or gourds and 
open flowersand then covered with pure gold. "This 
room must have been without light. Tnit was placed 
the Ark (čb. vi. 18, 19). 

In the Second Temple, details of the construction 
of whichare not preserved in the Biblical documents 
(Ezra vi. 8 mentions dimensions), the Holy of Holies 
was curtained off (I Macc. i. 22, iv. 51). It was 
empty, except fora stone three fingers in breadth 
on which the high priest deposited the censer (Jo- 
sephus, “B. J.” v. 55; Yoma v. 2). In Ezekiel’s 
ideal Temple the Holy of Holies measured 20 cubits 
in length and ihe same in breadth (Ezek. xli. 4). 
Ezekiel (2b. 21, 93) calls this inner section simply 
wip (R. V. “sanctuary ”), in contrast to the * bekal” 
(= “temple ”). 

In the Herodian Temple the Holy of Holies was 
not divided off from the rest of the hekal by a wall, 

but two curtains, a cubit apart, par- 


In the titioned the inner chamber from the 
Herodian outer room. These curtains were 
Temple. richly wrought (Shek. viii. 5), and were 


so arranged that in order to enter the 
high priest had to lift them diagonall y at the sides; 
the outer opening was at the south end, the inner at 
the north (Yoma v. 1). The length of the Holy of 
Holies was 20 cubits. Above both the inner and the 
outer rooms was an upper chamber, constructed to 
enable builders to make the necessary repairs. A 
trap-door was above the Holy of Holies, and through 
this the workmen were lowered in boxes, to guard 
against profanation (lit. “feasting their eyes”). In 
this upper chamber the location of the two rooms 
underneath was marked off (Mid. iv. 5). 
According to Maimonides (* Yad,” Bet ha-Behirah, 
iv. 1; see Yoma 28a), in the Holy of Holies of the 
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Tabernacle was a stone on which the Ark rested; 
before it was placed the flask of manna and Aaron's 
staff. Solomon made a depression in order that these 
objects might, if necessary, be hidden therein, which 
was done by Josiah (comp. Hor. 12a; Ker. 5b; Yoma 
21a, 52a). 

— —Qritical View: It is generally contended that 

the Tabernacle represents a later priestly reconstruc- 

tion patterned after the Solomonic and Ezekiel’s 
ideal Temples (see. Graf, * Die Geschichtl. Bücher 
des Alten Testaments,” Leipsic, 1868; Popper, “ Der 

Biblische Bericht über die Stiftshütte ”). The ac- 

count of Solomon’s Temple (I Kings vi.) is also very 

much involved, and probably represents various 
sources. The legislation in P is based partly on 
actual practise, partly on theoretical insistences an- 
ticipated to a certain extent in Ezekiel, gradually 
realized in the Second (Zerubbabel’s) Temple and 
fully recognized as authoritative in the Maccabean- 

Herodian-Mishnaic Temple. According to Büchler 

(*Die Priester und der Cultus,” Vienna, 1895), dur- 

ing the last period of the Temple's existence certain 

concessions were made with latitude for “laymen.” 

On the one hand, the use of the term “ Kodesh ha- 

Kodashim " as a synonym for, or a later explanation 

of, “debir” (= * oracle”), and the application of the 

same designation to all the things that were acces- 
sible only to the priests, and, on the other, the un- 
certainty of the use of the double phrase in Ezekiel 

(see above ; Smend, Commentary on Ezek. lxi. ; Bleek, 

* Rinleitung," 4th ed., p. 234), indicatea gradual evo- 

lution of the notion that certain places and things 

partook of a higher degree of holiness than others. 

The analysis of the various passages shows that 

“Kodesh,” originally designating “ property of or 

reserved for Yuwu,” only gradually came to admit 

of different degrees. In distinction from all tithes 
which are holy those belonging to the priests are 

further designated as “mikdash” (Num. xviii. 29; 

comp. čb. viii. 92). 

Applied to locality, this distinction in degrees is 
noticeable first in Ezekiel. His idea of the ascend- 
ing scale of holiness is apparent in his designation 
of the Temple territory as“ Holy of Holies ? in com- 
parison with the surrounding Levitical land (Ezek. 
xlii. 19, xlviii. 12). This notion pervades the 
Priestly Code and is determinative of the later Jew- 
ish conception, which ascribes to the land of Israel, 
the city of Jerusalem, the different courts and build- 
ings of the Temple, in a fixed but ascending scale, 
different degrees of sanctity (Sanh. 2a, 16a; Sheb. 
14a; “ Yad,” Le. vi.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Saalschiitz, Archäologie der Hebriier, ii. 318; 
Haneberg, Die Religibsen Altertiimer, Munich, 1869; Bahr, 
Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, 2d ed., i; Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena zur Gesch. Israels; Josephus, B. J. v. 5j 
Winer, B. RB. ii.; Spiess, Das Jerusatem des Josephus, 1881 ; 
De Vogüé, Le Temple de Jérusalem, Paris, 1864; Hildes- 
heimer, Die Beschreibung des Herod, Tempels, ete., Berlin, 
1876; Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgesch. ii.. 
Leipsie, 1878. E. G. H. 
HOLY LAND. Sec PALESTINE. 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. See Braue Canon. 

HOLY SPIRIT (Hebr. espn nn; Greek, wvevua 
dyiov): The most noticeable difference between sen- 
tient beingsand dead things, between the living and 
the dead, is in the breath. Whatever lives breathes; 


whatever is dead does not breathe. Aquila, by 


strangling some camels and then asking Hadrian to 
set them on their iegs again, proved to the emperor 
that the world is based on *spirit" (Yer. Hag. 41, 
77a). In most languages breath and spirit are des- 
ignated by the same term. "The life-giving breath 
can not be of earthly origin, for nothing is found 
whenceit may be taken. It isderived 

Biblical from the supernatural world, from 
View of the God. God blew the breath of life into 
Spirit. Adam (Gen. ii. 7). “The Spirit of God 
hath made me, and the breath of the 

Almighty hath given me life” (Job xxxiii. 4; comp. 
ib. xxvii. 8). God “giveth breath unto the people 
upon it [the earth], and spirit to them that walk 
therein? (Isa. xlii. 5). “In whose hand is the soul 
of every living thing, and the breath of all man- 
kind" (Job xii. 10). Through His spirit all living 
things are created; and when He withdraws it they 
perish (ib. xxxiv. 14; Ps. civ. 29, 30). He is there- 
fore the God of the spirits of all flesh (Num. xvi. 
99. xxvii. 16). The breath of animals also is derived 
from Him (Gen. vi. 17; Ps. civ. 30 [A. V. 29]; Eccl. 
ii. 19-21; Isa. xlii. 5). The heavenly bodies like- 
wise are living beings, who have received their spirit 
from God (Job xxvi. 18; Ps. xxxiii. 6). God's spirit 
hovered over the form of lifeless matter, thereby 
making the Creation possible; and it still causes the 
most tremendous changes (Gen. i. 2; Isa. xxxii. 15). 
Hence all creatures live only through the spirit 
given by God. In amore restricted sense, however, 
the spirit of God is not identical with this life-giving 
spirit. He pours out His own spirit upon all whom 
He has chosen to execute His will and behests, and 
this spirit imbues them with higher reason and 
powers, making them capable of heroic speech and 
action (Gen. xli. 88; Ex. xxxi. 3; Num. xxiv. 2: 
Judges iii. 10; II Sam. xxiii. 2). This special spirit 
of God rests upon man (Isa. xi. 2, xlii. 1); it sur- 
rounds him like a garment (Judges vi. 34; II Chron. 
xxiv. 20); it falls upon him and holds him like à 
hand (Ezek. xi. 5, xxxvii. 1) It may also be taken 
away from the chosen one and transferred to some 
one else (Num. xi. 17). It may enter into man 
and speak with his voice (II Sam. xxiii. 3; Ezek., ii. 
2: comp. Jer. x. 14). The prophet sees and hears 
by means of the spirit (Num. xxiv. 2; I Sam. x. 6; 
Il Sam. xxiii. 2; Isa. xlii. 1; Zech. vii. 12). The 
Messianic passage in Joel ii. 28-29, to which special 
significance was subsequently attached. is charac- 
teristic of the view regarding the nature of the 
spirit: “And it shall come to pass afterward. that I 
will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men 
shall dream dreams, your young men shall see 
visions: And also upon the servanis and upon the 
handmaids in those days will I pour out my Spirit.” 
What the Bible calls “Spirit of Yawn” and 
“Spirit of Elohim” is ealled in the Talmud and 
Midrash “Holy Spirit” (“ Ruak ha-Kodesh.” never 
“Ruah Kedoshah,” as Hilgenfeld says, 
The in * Ketzergesch.? p. 287). Although 
Divine the expression * Holy Spirit " occurs in 
Spirit. Ps. li. 11 (LXX. «vetua rò åy) and 
in Isa. Ixiii. 10, 11, it had not yet the 
definite meaning which was attached to it in rabbin- 
ical literature: in the latter it is equivalent to the 
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expression “Spirit of the Lord,” which was avoided 
on account of the disinclination to the use of the Tet- 
ragrammaton (see, for example, Targ. to Isa. xl. 18). 
It is probably owing to this fact that the Shekinah is 
often referred to instead of the Holy Spirit. It is 
said of the former, as of the Holy Spirit, thatit rests 
upon a person. The difference between the two in 
such cases has not yet been determined. It is cor- 
tain that the New Testament has z»ebua åyov in 
those passages, also, where the Hebrew and Aramaic 
had *Shekinah "; forin Greek there is no equivalent 
to the latter, unless it be Jóga (= * gleam of light”), 
by which “ziw ha-shekinah" may be rendered. Be- 
cause of the identification of the Holy Spirit with 
the Shekinah, zvevua à;tov is much more frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament than is “ Ruah ha- 
Ixodesh ” in rabbinical literature. 
Although the Holy Spirit is often named in- 
stead of God (e.g., in Sifre, Deut. 31 
Nature  [ed. Friedmann, p. 72]), yetit wascon- 
of the Holy ceived as being something distinct, 
Spirit. The Spirit was among the ten things 
that were created on the first day 
(Hag. 12a, b). Though the nature of the Holy Spirit 
is really nowhere described, the name indicates that it 
was conceived asa kind of wind that became mani- 
fest through noise and light. As early as Ezek. iii, 
12 it is stated, “the spirit took me up, and I heard 
behind me a voice of a great rushing,” the expres- 
sion “behind me” characterizing the unusual nature 
of the noise. The Shekinah made a noise before 
Samson like a bell (Sotah 9b, below). When the 
Holy Spirit was resting upon him, his hair gave 
forth a sound like a bell, which could be heard 
from afar. It imbued him with such strength that 
he could uproot two mountains and rub them to- 
gether like pebbles, and could cover leagues at one 
step (čb. 17b; Lev. R. viii. 2). Similarly Acts ii. 2 
reads: “And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled 
allthe house where they were sitting" (it must be 
noted that this happened at Pentecost, 2.c., the Feast 
of Revelation), Although the accompanying hehts 
are not expressly mentioned, the frequently recur- 
ring phrase “he beheld [* heziz ” ] in the Holy Spirit ” 
Shows that he upon whom the spirit rested saw a 
light. The Holy Spirit gleamed in the court of Shem, 
of Samuel, and of King Solomon (Gen. R. Ixxxv. 19). 
It " glimmered ? in Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 18), in the 
sons of Jacob (Gen. xlii. 11), and in Moses (Ex. ii. 
12), t.e., it settled upon the persons in question (see 
Gen. R. Ixxxv. 9, xci. 7; Lev. R. xxxii. 4, “ nizo- 
zah " and “heziz ” ; comp. also Lev. R. viii. 2, “ hit- 
hil le-gashgesh”). From the day that Joseph was 
sold the Holy Spirit left Jacob, who saw and heard 
only indistinctly (Gen. R. xci, 6). The Holy Spirit, 
being of heavenly origin, is composed, like every- 
thing that comes from heaven, of light and fire. 
When it rested upon Phinehas his face burned like 
a torch (Lev. R. xxi, end) When the Temple was 
destroyed and Israel went into exile, the Holy Spirit 
returned to heaven; this is indicated in Eccl. xii. 
v: “the spirit shall return unto God” (Eccl. R. xii. 
7) The spirit talks sometimes with a masculine and 
sometimes with a feminine voice (Eccl. vii. 29 [A. V. 


28]; če., as the word “ruah ” is both masculine and | 
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feminine, the Holy Spirit was conceived as being 


sometimes a man and sometimes a woman. 
The four Gospels agree in saying that when Je- 
sus was baptized the Holy Spirit in the Shape of a 
dove came down from the opening 


In the heaven and rested upon him. The 
Form of phraseology of the passages, especially 
a Dove. in Luke, shows that this description 


Was not meant symbolically, as Cony- 
beare (* Expositor,” iv., ix. 455) assumes, following 
Alexandrian views (comp. Matt. iii. 16; Mark i. 10; 
Luke iii. 22; John iv. 33; and Hastings, “Dict. Bi- 
ble," ii. 406a). This idea of a dove-like form is found 
in Jewish literaturealso. The phrase in Cant. ii. 13, 
“the voice of the dove” (A. V. “turtle”), is transla- 
ted in the Targum “the voice of the Holy Spirit,” 
The passage in Gen. i. 2, “And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters," is interpreted 
by Ben Zoma (e. 100) to mean, “Asa dove that hovers 
above her brood without touching it" (Hag. 15a), As 
the corresponding passagein the Palestinian Talmud 
(Hag. "b, above) mentions the eagle instead of the 
dove, the latter is perhaps not named here with refer- 
ence tothe Holy Spirit. A teacher of the Law heard 
in a ruina kind of voice (* bat Kol") that complained 
like a dove: * Wo to the children, because of whose 
sins I have destroyed my house" (Ber. 3a, below). 
Evidently God Himself, or rather the Holy Spirit, is 
here referred to as cooing like a dove (comp. Abbot, 
“From Letter to Spirit,” pp. 106-185). See Dovx. 

The Holy Spirit dwells only among a worthy gen- 
eration, and the frequency of its manifestations is 
proportionate to the worthiness. 'There was no mani- 
festation of it in the time of the Second Temple (Yoma 
21b), while there were many during the time of 

Elijah ((Tosef., Sotah, xii. 5). Accord- 
Dissemina- ing to Job xxviii. 25, the Holy Spirit 

tion rested upon the Prophets in varyiug 

of the Holy degrees, some prophesying to the ex- 
Spirit. tent of one book only, and others fill- 
ing two books (Lev. R. xv. 2). Nor 

did it rest upon them continually, but only for a 
time. The stages of development, the highest of 
which is the Holy Spirit, are as follows: zeal, in- 
tegrity, purity, holiness, humility, fear of sin, the 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit conducts Elijah, who 
brings the dead to life (Yer. Shab. 8c, above, and 
parallel passage). The pious act through the Holy 
Spirit (Tan., Wayehi, 14); whoever teaches the 
Torah in publie partakes of the Holy Spirit (Cant. 
R. i. 9, end; comp. Lev. R. xxxv. 7). When 
Phinehas sinned the Holy Spirit departed from him 
(Lev. R. xxxvii. 4; comp. Gen. R. xix. 6; Pesik. 9a). 

In Biblical times the Holy Spirit was widely dis- 
seminated, resting on those who, according to the 
Bible, displayed a propitious activity ; thus it rested 
on Eber and, according to Josh. ii. 16, even on 
Rahab (Seder ‘Olam, 1; Sifre, Deut. 22). It was 
necessary to reiterate frequently that Solomon 
wrote his three books, Proverbs, Canticles, and Ec- 
clesiastes, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
(Cant. R. i. 6-10), because there was a continual 
opposition not only to the wise king personally, but 
also to his writings. Ateacherof the Law says that 
probably for this reason the Holy Spirit rested upon 
Solomon in his old age only (čb. i. 10, end). 
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The visible results of the activity of the Holy 
Spirit, according to the Jewish conception, are the 
books of the Bible, all of which have been composed 
under its inspiration. All the Prophets spoke “in 

the Holy Spirit”; and the most char- 
Holy Spirit acteristic sign of the presence of the 
and Holy Spirit is the gift of prophecy, in 
Prophecy. the sense that the person upon whom 
it rests beholds the past and the fu- 
ture. With the death of the last three prophets, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the Holy Spirit 
ceased to manifest itself in Isracl; but the Bar Kou 
was still available. “A bat kol announced twice at 
assemblies of the scribes: ‘There is a man who is 
worthy to have the Holy Spirit rest upon him.’ On 
one of these occasions all eyes turned to Hillel; on 
the other, to Samuel the Lesser” (Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 
2-4, and parallels. Although the Holy Spirit was 
not continually present, and did not rest for any 
length of time upon any individual, yet there were 
cases in which it appeared and made knowledge of 
the past and of the future possible (70. ; also with 
reference to Akiba, Lev. R. xxi. 8; to Gamaliel II., 
ib. xxxvii 3, and Tosef., Pes. i. 27; to Meïr, Lev. 
R. ix. 9; etc.). 

The Holy Spirit rested not only on the children 
of Israel who crossed the Red Sea (Tosef., Sotah, vi. 
2), but, toward the end of the time of the Second 
Temple, occasionally on ordinary mortals; for “if 
they are not prophets, they are at least the sons of 
prophets” (Tosef., Pes. iv. 2). The Holy Spirit is at 
times identified with the spirit of prophecy (comp. 
Seder ‘Olam, 1, beginning; Targ. Yer. to Gen. 
xli. 98, xliii. 14; II Kings ix. 26; Isa. xxxii. 15, 
xl. 18, xliv. 8; Cant. R. i. 2). Sifre 170 (to Deut. 
xviii. 18) remarks: “ ‘I will put My words into his 
mouth,’ means ‘I put them into his mouth, but I do 
not speak with him face to face’; know, therefore, 
that henceforth the Holy Spirit is put into the 
mouths of the Prophets.” The “knowledge of God " 
is the Holy Spirit (Cant. R. i. 9). The division of 
the country by lot among the several tribes was 
likewise effected by means of the Holy Spirit (Sifre, 
Num. 182, p. 49a). On “inspiration” see JEW. 
ENcvc. iii. 147, s.v. Birre Canon, § 9; especially 
Meg. Ta; and Inspiration. It may simply be noted 
here that in rabbinical literature single passages are 
often considered as direct utterances of the Holy 
Spirit (Sifre, Num. 86; Tosef., Sotah, ix. 2; Sifre, 
Deut. 855, p. 148a, six times; Gen. R. lxxviii. 8, 
Ixxxiv. 12; Lev. R. iv. 1 [the expression "and the 
Holy Spirit cries" occurs five times], xiv. 2, xxvii. 
2. Num. R. xv. 21; xvii. 2, end; Deut. R. xi., end). 

The opposite of the Holy Spirit is the unclean 
spirit (“ruah tum'ah "; lit. “spirit of uncleanliness "). 
The Holy Spirit rests on the person who seeks the 
Shekinah (God), while the unclean spirit rests upon 
him who seeks uncleanness (Sifre, Deut. 178, and 

parallel passage). Hence arises the 


Gentiles contrast, as in the New Testament be- 
and tween «vevua dyiov and «vega. axabap- 
the Holy rov. On the basis of II Kings iii. 18, 
Spirit. the statement is made, probably as a 


polemic against the founder of Chris- 

tlanity, that the Holy Spirit rests only upon a happy 

soul (Yer. Suk. 55a, and elsewhere). Among the 
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pagans Balaam, from being a mere interpreter of 
dreams, rose to be a magician and then a possessor 
of the Holy Spirit (Num. R. xx. 7). But the Holy 
Spirit did not appear to him except at night, all 
pagan prophets being in possession of their gift only 
then (b. xx. 19). The Balaam section was written 
in order to show why the Holy Spirit was taken 
from the heathen—v7.e., because Balaam desired to 
destroy a whole people without cause (tb. xx. 1). A 
very ancient source (Sifre, Deut. 175) explains, on 
the basis of Deut. xviii. 15, that in the Holy Land 
the gift of prophecy is not granted to the heathen or 
in the interest of the heathen, nor is it given outside 
of Palestine even to Jews. In the Messianic time, 
however, the Holy Spirit will, according to Joel ii. 
28, 29, be poured out upon all Israel; t.e., all the 
people will be prophets (Num. R. xv., end). Accord- 
ing to the remarkable statement of Tanna debe 
Eliyahu, ed. Friedmann, the Holy Spirit will be 
poured out equally upon Jews and pagans, both 
men and women, freemen and slaves. 

The doctrine that after the advent of the Messiah 
the Holy Spirit will be poured out upon all mankind 
explains the fact that in the New Testament such 
great importance is assigned to the Holy Spirit. The 

phrase 70 wvedua 76 Gyrov occurs from 
In the New eighty to ninety times (Swete, in Has- 
Testament. tings, “Dict. Bible," ii. 404); while the 

phrase 76 wvedvpa tov deov is compara- 
tively rare, it occurs several times. In Acts 1. 
5, 8 it is said, as in the midrash quoted above, 
that in the Messianic time the Holy Spirit will be 
poured out upon every one, and in Acts ii. 16 et seg. 
Peter states that Joel's prophecy regarding the Holy 
Spirit has been fulfilled. “While Peter yet spake 
these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. And they of the circumcision 
which believed were astonished, as many as came 
with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. For they 
heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God” 
(ib. x. 44—46). Luke also says (Luke xi. 18) that 
God gives the Holy Spirit to those that ask Him. 
The phrase * joy of the Holy Ghost" (I Thess. i. 6) 
also recalls the Midrash sentence quoted above re- 
ferring to the contrast between the clean and the 
unclean spirit (Mark iii. 80). The inspiration of the 
Biblical writers is acknowledged in the same way 
as in rabbinical literature (Matt. xxii. 48; Mark xii. 
36; II Peter i. 21). Hence the conception of the 
Holy Spirit is derived from one and the samé source. 
But as the New Testament writers look upon the 
Messiah, who is actually identified with the Holy 
Spirit, as having arrived, their view assumes a form 
fundamentally different from that of the Jewish view 
in certain respects; 7.e., as regards: (1) the conception 
and birth of the Messiah through the Holy Spirit 
(Matt. i. 18 e£ seg. ; Luke i. 85; John iii. 5-8); (2) the 
speaking in different tongues (* glossolalia "; Acts ii 
et passim): (8) the materialistic view of the Holy 
Spirit, evidenced in the idea that it may be com- 
municated by means of the breath (e.g., John xx. 
29). and (4) the strongly developed view of the 
personality of the Holy Spirit (comp., for example, 
Matt. xii. 32; Acts v. 8; I Cor. iii. 16; Eph. ii. 22, 
I Peter ii. 5; Gospel to the Hebrews, quoted in 
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Hastings, " Dict. Bible,” ii. 406, foot, et passim). In 
consequence of these fundamental differences many 
points of the Christian conception of the Holy Spirit 

have remained obscure, at least to the uninitiated. 
It is noteworthy that the Holy Spirit is less 
frequently referred to in the Apocrypha and by 
the Hellenistic Jewish writers; and 


In this circumstance leads to the conclu- 
the Apoc- sion that the conception of the Holy 
rypha. Spirit was not prominent in the intel- 


lectual life of the Jewish people, espe- 
cially in the Diaspora. In I Macc. iv. 45, xiv. 41 
prophecy is referred to as something long since 
passed. Wisdom ix. 17 refers to the Holy Spirit 
which God sends down from heaven, whereby His 
behests are recognized. The discipline of the Holy 
Spirit preserves from deceit (22, i, 5; comp. 25. vii. 
21-26). It is said in the Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 
42, in reference to the Messiah, the son of David: 
“he is mighty in the Holy Spirit”; and in Susanna, 
45, that “God raised up the Holy Spirit of a 
youth, whose name was Daniel." Josephus (* Con- 
tra Ap.” i. 8) expresses the same view in regard to 
prophetic inspiration that is found in rabbinical lit- 
erature (comp. Jew. Encyc. iii. 147b, s.v. BIBLE 
CANON; Josephus, “Ant.” iv. 6, 8 5; vi. 8, 8 2; 
also Sifre, Deut. 805; Ber. 81b, above; Gen. R. Ixx. 
8, Ixxv. 5; Lev. R. vi.; Deut. R. vi.—the Holy 
Spirit defending Israel before God; Eccl, R. vii. 28; 
Pirke R. El. xxxvii, beginning) See also Ho- 
SANNA; INSPIRATION; ORDINATION; TABERNACLES, 
FEAST OF. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Weber, Jiidische P heologie, $ 2d ed., pp. 80 
et seq., 190 et. seq., and Index, s.v. Geist, Leipsic, 1897 ; Her- 
zog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. 3d ed., vi. 444-450 (with full bibliog- 
raphy);. Hastings, Dict. Bible, iii. 402-411; Bacher, Ag. 
Tan. passim; idem, Ag. Pal. Amor. passim; E. A. Abbot, 
From Letter to Spirit, ch. vii. et passim, London, 1903; E. 
Sokolowsky, Die Begriffe Geist und Leben bei Paulus, Göt- 


tingen, 1903; H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und 
der Geister (his quotations Upp. 81, 131, 164, 190] from Christian 


writers are interesting from a Jewish’ point of view). 

J. L. B. 

HOLZMANN, MICHAEL: Austrian historian 
of literature; born at Slavaten, Moravia, June 21, 
1860; studied at Lemberg, Vienna, and Berlin 
(Ph.D. 1888). Since 1891 he has been connected with 
the library of the University of Vienna. He has 
written: “Ludwig Bórne, Sein Leben und Sein 
Wirken" (Berlin, 1888); “Adressbuch der Biblio- 
theken der Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie ” 
(with Hans Bohatta; Vienna, 1890); “ Deutsches 
Anonymen Lexikon," à lexicon of anonymous au- 
thors in German literature from 1501 to 1850, parts 
A-K having so far appeared (Weimar, 1901-03); 
" Aus dem Lager der Goethe-Gegner " (Berlin, 1904). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Dentsch-Oesterreichisches Künstler- und 
Sehviftsteiler-Levicon, i. 326. D 


HOMBERG, HERZ: Austrian educator and 
writer; born at Lieben, near Prague, Sept., 1749; 
died Aug. 24, 1841. He studied Talmud at Prague, 
Presburg, and Gross-Glogau, and began the study 
of genera] literature in his seventeenth year. The 
reading of Rousseau’s “ Emile” awakened in him the 
desire to devote himself to pedagogy. He prepared 
himself at Berlin, where he became tutor (1779) to 
Mendelssohn’s eldest son, Joseph. During the three 
years he remained under Mendelssohn’s roof he him- 
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self became a pupil of the philosopher, who contin- 
ued to take an interest in him, as may be seen by his 
fifteen letters to Homberg (Mendelssohn's “ Gesam- 
melte Schriften," v., Leipsic, 1844). 

Under Emperor Joseph II. the status of the Jews 
in Austria underwent a complete change. German 
normal schools were to be introduced into the Jew- 
ish communities, but there were no men available 
to organize these schools and take charge of the 
public instruction. Homberg now decided to return 
to his native country. Being very highly recom- 
mended by Mendelssohn, he was appointed (1784) 
superintendent of all the German-Jewish schools of 
Galicia. In 1798 he was called by Emperor Francis 
II. to Vienna to formulate laws regulating the moral 
and political status of the Jews in Austria. The 
work appeared in 1797, and won for Homberg the 
great gold medal. When the normal schools of 
Galicia were placed under the general direction of 
the district schools, Homberg retired to Vienna, em- 
ploying his time partly as censorand partly in com. 
piling such readers for Jews as had been ordered by 
the royal commission for studies. He was not success- 
ful in either of these directions, Homberg was later 
appointed assistant professor of religious and moral 
philosophy at Prague, with the title of * Schulrath," 
retaining this position until hisdeath. His published 
works include: 

Bi'ur, Hebrew commentary to Deuteronomy. Berlin, 1783. 

Vertheidigung der Jtidischen Nation Gegen die in den Pro- 
vinzblüttern Enthaltenen Angriffe. Görz, 1785. 

Sendschreiben über das Unterrichtswesen in Galizien. Pub- 
lished in "Der Sammler," p. 227. 

Sendschreiben an die Rabbiner und Jüdischen Gemeindevor- 
steherin Galizien. Published in Hebrew and German. Lem- 
berg, 1788. : 

Ueber die Moralische und Politische Verbesserung der Israe- 
liten in Böhmen. Published in '" Hufnagel’s Journal." Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1796. 


Imre Shefer (his chief work), a religious and moral reader 
for young people. Published in Hebrew and German. Vienna, 
1802. 

Zwölf Fragen, vom Minister des Innern in Frankreich der 
Israelitischen Deputation in Paris Vorgelegt und von Ihr 
Beantwortet. From the French, with notes. Vienna, 1800. 

Bne Zion, religious-moral reader for children. Augsburg. 
1812. 

Ben Yakkir, Ueber Glaubenswahrheiten und Sittenlehren für 
die Israelitische Jugend. Prague, 1814. 

Ha-Korem, a commentary on the Pentateuch and on Job and 


Jeremiah. Prague, 1817. 
Rede bei Eröffnung der Iteligiós-Moralischen Vorlesungen für 


Israeliten in Prag. 1818. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Sulamith, iii. 4, pp. 258 et seq.; Wiener 
Zeitung, Aug., 1841; Der Jtidische Plutarch, pp. 88-91; 


Allg. Deutsche Biogr aphie, s.v. 
S. A. Kv. 


HOMBURG. See HESSE. 


HOMEL or GOMEL (in Russian documents, 
Gomi or Gum; among Hebrew writers, Homiah): 
District town in the government of Moghilef, Rus- 
sia, situated on the right bank of the River Sozh, an 
affluent of the Dnieper. In 1902 its Jews numbered 
26,161 in a total population of 46,446, or 56.4 per 
cent. It is not certain when Jews first settled in 
Homel; but as it came into the possession of Lithu- 
ania in 1587, it is probable that a Jewish community 
was established soon after that date. During the 
Cossacks’ uprising in 1648 about 1,500 Jews were 
killed at Homel. Shabbethai Cohen in “ Megillat 
Efah " and Gabriel Schusburg in * Petah Teshubah " 
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gave full accounts of the massacre. They relate that 
many of the wealthy Jews of the Ukraine sought 
refuge in Homel, which was a strongly fortified 
town after it came into the possession of Prince 
Chartoryski, and that the commandant of the for- 
tress treacherously delivered them over to Hodki, 
leader of the Cossacks, in consideration of a pay- 
ment of 1,200 florins. Outside of the city walls the 
Jews were stripped, and, surrounded by the Cos- 
sacks, were called upon to embrace the Greek Or- 

thodox religion or meet a most ter- 

Cossack rible death. The rabbi, whose name 

Per- was Eliezer (Shusburg calls him 
secutions. “Rabbi Moses”), persuaded them to 
hold fast to their faith. With the ex- 
ception of a small number who managed to escape 
io the adjacent woods and of a few young men, the 
Jews remained faithful to their religion, and were 
killed in a horrible manner. Gritz (“Gesch.” 2d 
ed., xi, 107) erroneously speaks of another massacre 
of thousands of Jews in Homel by the Haidamacks 
under Gonta June 20, 1768. He mistook Uman, 
which among the old Hebrew writers was called 
" Homian," for Homel (known in Hebrew as “ Ho- 
miah ”). 

Anti-Jewish outbreaks occurred in Homel in Sept., 
1908. Rumors of impending riots had been circu- 
lated in the latter part of the previous month. The 
trouble arose on Friday, Sept. 11, when a watchman 
wished to buy from a Jewish woman a barrel of 
herring worth six rubles for one ruble fifty co- 
pecks. In the fight which followed between the 
Jewish pedlers of the market- place and the Christians 
who came to the aid of the watchman, one of the 
Christians was injured and died the same day. The 
riot was renewed on the following day, and when it 
had been quelled the town was practically under 
martial law. 

Meanwhile a number of anti-Semitic agitators, 
probably executing the orders of the authorities, in- 
flamed the passions of the mob, exhorting them not to 
leave their fellow Christians unavenged. On Mon- 
day, Sept. 14, about 100 railway employees gathered 
and began to break the windows and to enter and 
plunder the houses of the Jews in the poorest quar- 
ters of the town, one of which is called * Novaya 
Amerika” (= “New America”). A numberof Jews 
armed and began to defend themselves; but the 

soldiers prevented them from entering 
Anti- the streets where the plundering was 
Jewish going on, and forced them back to 
Riotsin their homes, beating and arresting 
19038. those who resisted. According to a 
reliable report, other soldiers and the 
police looked on in an indifferent way while the mob 
continued its plundering and committed all kinds of 
excesses. The shrieks of children could be heard in 
the streets which the soldiers had blocked against 
the Jews without; and when some of the Jews tried 
to force their way down the side-streets, the sol- 
diers fired on them, wounding several among them 
and killing six. 

The total number of Jews killed is given as 25; se- 
riously injured, 100; slightly injured, 200. Three 
hundred and seventy-two Jewish houses and 200 
stores were plundered and destroyed. 


Holznann 
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On Sept. 17 the bodies of the following persons 
who had been killed in the riots were buried in the 
Jewish cemetery of Homel: Elijah Oberman (tailor) ; 
Phoebus Halperin (aged 24; merchant); Zalman 
Kaganski (aged 20; only son); Mordecai Kaganski; 
Boruch Petitzki (aged 25); Behr Leikin (aged 45); 
Meir Davydov; Zalman Cohn; Hayyim Piachetzki; 
and Behr Kevas. 

The scroll of the Law, which was torn by the riot- 
ers during the destruction of the synagogue, was 
also buried, About one-third of the Jewish popula- 
tion escaped. While the chief of police and cer- 
tain other God-fearing Christians gave shelter to 
some of the victims, several of the merchants took 
part in the riots. 

From a report presented by representatives of the 
Jewish community of Homel to Assistant Minister 


. of the Interior Durnovo (Oct. 1, 1903), it is evident 


that the first account of the riots in the official organ 
of the government was incorrect, and that they had 
been carefully planned several weeks previously. 

H. R. G. D. R. 


HOMEM, ANTONIO: Jewish martyr; born ir 


1564 of Neo-Christian parents at Coimbra, Portu- 
. gal; suffered death at the stake in Lisbon May 5, 
1624. His father's name was Vaez Brandáo; and. 


his mother was a granddaughter of Nufiez Cardozo, 


called “the rich Jew of Aveiro.” Like many secret. 


Jews who, in order to escape from the snares and 


persecutions of the Inquisition, caused their sons to. 


embrace a clerical career, the parents of Antonio had 
him educated for the Church. He entered a relig- 


ious order and studied at the university of his native 


town. On Feb. 22, 1592, he took his degree as doc- 


tor and "magister," and after having served the- 


Church in various offices he was appointed deacon 
and professor of canon law at Coimbra University. 
He aroused the suspicion of the Inquisition and had 


toappear beforeits tribunal (Feb. 1, 1611), but as the- 


author of some theological works he was acquitted. 


His colleagues closely watched him, however; and in: 
1619 a secret Synagogue was discovered in Lisbon in. 


which Homem conducted the services and preached. 
On Dec. 18 of that year he was brought before the 
tribunal of the Inquisition and condemned to death: 
and five years later at an auto da fé at Lisbon he was 
burned alive. His house was demolished, and in its 
place was erected a pillar bearing the inscription 
* Preeceptor infelix." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 391-392. 
D. S. MaN. 


HOMER. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
HOMESH. See PENTATEUCH. 


HOMICIDE.— Biblical Data: That bloodshed 
should be punished with bloodshed was, according 
to Scripture, proclaimed to Noah and his family: 
“Surely your blood of your lives will I require; at 
the hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man; at the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in 
the image of God made he man” (Gen. ix. 5, 6). 
The main prohibition, however, is contained in the 


Homicide 


“Thou shalt 
not Ki” 

Scripture distinguishes two kinds of unlawful 
homicide, the voluntary (murder) and the involun- 
tary (manslaughter). Homicide is voluntary when 
the killing is the result of malice and premeditation 
(EX. xxi. 14; Num. xxxv. 20; Deut. xix. 11); it is 
involuntary when it is caused by accident (Ex. l.e. 
13: Num. Ae. 22; Deut. de 4). The criteria of 
voluntary homicide are the following: enmity, ha- 
tred (ASN, ONS) on the part of the perpetrator 


(Num. Le 20, 21; Deut. Ze. 11); lying in wait, 
ambushing (39N, mw; 25.); guile, premeditation 
(any: Ex. dec. 14); the procuring of the instrument 


or means oaleulated to produce fatal results (Num. 
le. 16-20; comp. Ex. Le. 20) Where these or 
any of these indices are present the killing, accord- 
ing to the Bible, is to be considered voluntary and 
felonious. On the other hand, where thereis neither 
lving in wait nor premeditation, neither enmity nor 
a deadly weapon or other means calculated to prove 
fatal, the killing is to be ene involuntary or 
accidental (Ex. Le. 18; Num. le. 22; Deut. le. 4). 
AS an example of accidental homicide the Bible 
(Deut, le. 5) cites the supposititious case of a man 
who “goeth into the wood with his neighbor to hew 
wood, and his hand fetcheth a stroke with the ax to 
cut down the tree, and the head slippeth from the 
helve, and lighteth upon m neighbor, that he die" 
(see below). 

The penalty imposed for homicide in ante-Mosaic 

times, alike for unpremeditated and for premed- 

itated killing, seems to have been 
Penalties. death at the hands of any man (comp. 

Gen. iv. 14), man and beast being in- 
cluded in the same statute (čb. ix. 5, 6). In the 
Mosaic law discrimination is made between the two 
species. In this law the punishment of the wilful 
manslayer is, after trial and conviction (Num, l.c. 
24; Deut. l.e. 12), death at the hands of the victim's 
nearest relation, the “redeemer of the blood" (5N3 
oun; Num. Lc. 19, 21; Deut. Le); and the pen- 
alty for accidental homicide is seclusion in asylum, 
in one of the “cities of refuge” (b5pi; Ex. ¢.c. 18; 
Num. £e. 11, 15; Deut. 7c. 5), where the slayer must 
"abide until the death of the high priest" (Num. 
Le, 25-28). In neither case is satisfaction or ransom 
(95) permitted to substitute or commute the statu- 
tory penalty. The voluntary murderer must be put 
to death, and the involuntary manslayer must retire 
into and abide in asylum (Num. @.¢. 31-33). 

In case an animal kills a man, the animal must be 
stoned to death, and its flesh must not be eaten; but 
its owner is not to be punished except the victim 
be a slave, when he must remunerate the master of 
the slave. Where, however, the animal was known 
to be vicious, and the owner was warned of the fact 
and did not confine it, the animal is, as in the first 
ease, Stoned to death, and its owner is also liable to 
he punished with death; but the latter’s punishment 
may be commuted for a sum of redemption money 
(Ex. Le. 28-32). 

When a human body is found lying in the field, 
and it is not known who the murderer is, then the 
elders and the judges of the nearest city must strike 
off the head of a heifer in a barren valley, and in the 
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presence of priests they must wash their hands over 
the beheaded animal, declaring that neither have 
their hands shed the blood of the slain nor have thoir 
eyes seen the deed committed. Thereupon they 
must invoke God to be merciful, and not to lay the 
innocent blood to Israel's charge (Deut. xxi. 1-9). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hetzel, Die Todesstrafe, p. 41: Mayer, 
Rechte der Israeliten, iii. 513; Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, 


vi. 10: Saalsehütz, Mosaisches Rec ht, pp. 71-74; Salvador, 
Inst. de Moise, book i., eh. i. 


In Rabbinic Law: By the rabbinic system 
homicide is clearly classified as (1) justifiable, (2) 
misadventurous, (8) accidental, (4) culpable, or (5) 
felonious. 

(1) Homicide is justifiable when it is committed in 
obedience to eee as in executing a condemned 
criminal (Lev. xx. 2; Deut. xvii. 5, 7; xxii. 24); or 
in defense of e: life or chastity (Sanh. viii. 7, 

73a; see below); or even in killing the 

When thief who breaks in at night (Ex. xxii. 
Justifiable. 2; see BURGLARY), whether the killing 

is done by the proprietor of the prem- 
ises or by a stranger (Sanh. viii. 6, 79b; Maimon- 
ides, * Yad," Genebah, ix. 7). 

(2) Homicide is misad venturous (DINS amp) when 
the killing is the result of pure chance; as E in 
the Biblical example quoted above, the head of the 
ax, instead of slipping from the helve swayed by the 
hewer, rebounds from the block and kills (Mak. ii. 
1, 7b; comp. * Yad," Rozeah, vi. 15); or when one 
throws à missile on his own premises, and a stranger, 
without the proprietor's knowledge or consent, just 
then muon is struck and killed by such missile 
(Mak. l.e. 2 Sa: B. K. 82b). In such cases no blame 
attaches io the unfortunate slayer; therefore no 
punishment of any kind is incurred by him, not even 
at the hands of the redeemer of blood, the “ go'el" 
(Mak. /.e.; B. K. le; * Yad,” i.e. 3). 

(9) Homicide is accidental (3345) when it is the 
effect, of constructive negligence, but entirely free 
from felonious intention; as when an officer of the 
court, in chastising a convict (Deut. xxv. 2, 3), by 

mistake administers more than the 
Accidental number of stripes awarded in the sen- 
Homicide. tence, and thereby causes the death of 

the culprit (Mak. iii. 14, 22a; B. K. 
82b); or when onethrows a missile on his own prem- 
ises, and a visitor just then entering by permission 
is struck and killed by the missile (Mak. ii. 2, 8a; 
“Yad,” Le. vi. 11). This species of homicide, al- 
though not attended by premeditation or malice, 
savors of negligence, and is therefore not altogether 
free from blame and consequent pene which 
latter is exile (nb; Mak. ii. 1, 2, 7a; see above), or 
therisk of being killed by the e "el (Mak. Ze. 7, 12a 
“Yad,” Le. v. 9,10). However, the accidental man- 
slayer is not subject to exile, unless the victim dies 
immediately after the accident. If the victim sur- 
vives the accident even a single astronomical day, 
no exile is imposed (Yeb. 190b; Git. 70b; “ Yad.” 
(6. V. 2). 

(4) Homicide is culpable (43905 sp) when it is 
the result of actual negligence on the part of the 
perpetrator; as when one engaged in razing a struc- 
ture near a thoroughfare thoughtlessly lets some of 
the material fall on a passer-by, killing him (B. K. 
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38b; Mak. ii. 2, 8a); or when one endeavoring to 
prevent the commission of murder or of rape (see 
above) intentionally kills the would-be criminal 
without attempting any other means of prevention 
(Sanh. 74a; “ Yad,” l.c. i. 18); or when 
Culpable onecommits homicide in the belief that 
Homicide. hehasaright to do it (see HaATRA'A1), 
c.g., When one kills a criminal before 
his judicial conviction (Mak. 7b, 9b). In all such 
cases the perpetrators are outlaws in the broadest 
sense of the term: they are criminals, but stand be- 
yond the provisions of the penal laws. The laws 
concerning murder (see below) can not be applied to 
them, because the slaying was not preceded by de- 
liberation: and the Jaw concerning accidental homi- 
cide can not be applied to them, because the slaying 
was either the result of criminal negligence or the 
consequence of choice; therefore the go'el may kill 
them at any time or place, exile not protecting tliem 
against him (* Yad,” le. vi. 4). 

In the following cases, though they are even more 
criminal than those just mentioned, the homicide is 
likewise included among the culpable: Where a man 
is an accessory, ¢.g., hires others to do the deed (see 
ABETMENT); where the perpetrator is a principal in 
the crime, but the victim has a chance to avert fatal 
results, as where one wilfully throws another into 4 
well which at the time is provided with a ladder, 
but the assailant removes the ladder and the victim 
is drowned (Sanh. 77b; “ Yad,” Le. iii. 9); where 
the death is the result of miscarried felonious intent, 
as where one maliciously aims a deadly missile at 
a certain person, and it strikes and kills another 
(Sanh. ix. 2, 79a; B. K. 44b); where the missile, not 
deadly if striking the part aimed at, miscarries and 
strikes the intended victim in a more vital spot, 


with fatal results (Sanh. l.e. ; * Yad,” Lc. iv. 2); and - 


even where none of the aggravating circumstances 
here detailed are present, but it is proved that the 
slayer had nourished enmity against the victim (Mak. 
ii. 3, 7b; Sifre, Num. 160). The penalty for the 
culpables, whom, as stated, exile does not protect 
against the go’el, depends on the exigencies of the 
times. If circumstances require exemplary rigor, 
the court may order the infliction of capital punish- 
ment; otherwise scourging and imprisonment (M. 
K. 16a; Sanh. 46a; “Yad,” l. ¢. ii. 4,5). To the cat- 
egory of culpable homicides excluded from the penal 
statute may be added the suicide. 

(5) Homicide is felonious when the act is the re- 
sult of wilful and malicious deliberation (15; see 
aboveand HaTRA'AH) Toestablishit assuch, there 

must be none of the mitigating circum- 

Murder. stancesattending any of the cases hith- 

erto enumerated. It must be perpe- 
trated by one man only, without the physical aid of 
others (see ABETMENT); but persuasion or threats 
(sce Duress) will not be considered as an excuse for 
or extenuation of the crime (Sanh. 74b; Yeb. 53a). 
Where danger threatens the lives of two men, and 
one can save his life by increasing the danger of the 
other, the Rabbis lay down the ethical principle, 
“Thine own life takes precedence over that of thy 
neighbor” (B. M. 62a; comp. Yer. Hor. iii. 49b); 
but where one is threatened with the forfeiture of 
his own life unless he take that of an innocent party, 


the Rabbis argue, “There is no reason for supposing 
that thy blood is redder than that of the other”, 
hence one may not save his own life by spilling the 
innocent blood of another (Sanh. 74a). 

The perpetrator, to be amenable to the penalty in- 
curred by the commission of the crime, may be a 
male or a female, a free person or a slave; but he or 
she must be an adult, and of sound mental and phys- 

ical condition (Mek., Nez. 7; Sifra, 

Condition of Emor, xx.; see ABDUCTION). In case 
Murderer he isa diseased person, the species of 
and the crime is determined by the parties 

Victim. witnessing it. If the crime is com- 

mitted in the presence of a full court 
(twenty-three qualified judges) the perpetrator 
will be convicted of murder and suffer the full 
penalty; otherwise he will be classed as a culpable 
homicide (Sanh. 78a; “Yad,” Rozeah, ii. 9). 

As to the victim, the Rabbis understand by the 
term YaN (“man ”), used in connection with the crime 
(Ex. xxi. 12; Lev. xxiii. 17), a person; hence male 
or female, free or slave, old or young (Mek., l.e.: 
Sifra, Lc. ; “Yad,” Le. 10). If young, by which 
is meant a new-born infant, it must be proved 
that it was not of premature birth; if prematurely 
born, it must be at least thirty days old to be con- 
sidered a human being (Sifra, de.; Niddah 44b: 
“Vad,” Rozeah, ii. 2}. Butthe unborn child is con- 
sidered as part of its mother (Sanh. 80b); killing it 
in its mother’s womb is therefore a finable offense 
only (Mek., Nez. 8; B. K. 42b). And where the victim 
is a diseased person, even moribund, the killing will 
be eonsidered murder, unless the malady was the 
direct result of an assault previously made on him 
by man or brute, and competent pliysicians declare 
it to be in itself inevitably fatal (Sanh. 78a; Mak. 
72; “Yad,” dc. ii. 8). 

It matters not by what means the crime is ac- 
complished (Sifre, Num. 160; Sanh. 76b), provided 
the fatality is the immediate and natural result of 
the assault (Sanh. 79; “Yad,” /.e. iii.) Hence it is 
the duty of the court to investigate the nature of the 
missile used (Sanh. ix. 2, 70b; B. K. 90), the force of 
the blow, and the part hit (Sanh. 78a); or to note the 
height of the fall (Sanh. 76b), and estimate whether 
there was sufficient weight or force or momentum to 
cause the fatal result. If a sharp or pointed metal 
instrument was the weapon, neither weight nor bulk 
nor size will enter into consideration, sinee even a 
needle may cause death (Sanh. 76b; * Yad,” Le. iii. 
4), Also, the physique and condition of the criminal 
and those of the victim at the moment of the assault. 
must be compared, to determine the likelihood of the 
one causing the death of the other (Sanh. ix. 2: 
“Yad,” Le. 5b). Where doubt arises as to whether 
the death was really the natural result of the assault. 
the benefit of that doubt is given to the culprit (D. 
K. 90a; Sanh. 79a) "Thus, if the fatal missile be 
placed among others, and can not be identified, the 
smallest of the number is selected and considered as 
the one used (Tosef., Sanh. xii. 4; Mek., Nez. 6). 

If the victim is found alive, the court must carc- 
fully examine his condition and ascertain the nature 
of the injuries and whether there is a probability of 
his recovery. If the diagnosis is favorable, the cul- 


pritis set at liberty after being assessed legal dam- 


P 
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ages (see DAMAGES), and he can not be again called 
upon to answer for his crime, even if the victim 
subsequently dies (Sanh. ix. 1, 78b; 


Diagno- “Yad,” le. iv. 3). If the court, how- 
sing ever, regards the injuries as necessarily 
Injuries. fatal, the culprit is placed in detention 


to await the final result. When death 
ensues the culprit is tricd for his life; if recov- 
ery follows, he pays the amercements (Sanh. l.c. ; 

“Yad,” Lc. iv. 4). If, however, the victim improves 

sufficiently to give promise of ultimate recovery, 

and the court so diagnoses, even if his condition 
afterward grows worse and he dies, the favorable 
diagnosis will protect the culprit against retrial 

(Sanh. ix. 1, 78b; Tosef., B. K. ix. 6; comp. Yer. 

Sanh, ix. 27; “Yad,” le. iv. 5). 

The penalty for murder is death by the sword, 
slaying (3997; see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT). The duty 
of carrying out the sentence of the court devolves 
primarily upon the go’el (see above); but where 
the go’el shirks his duty, the court must see that it is 
performed by others (Sanh. 45b; Mak. 19b). If for 
some reason the legal death can not be inflicted, the 
convict may be put to death by any means possible 
(Sanh. Le.; “Yad,” Le. i. 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benny, Criminal Code of the Jews, p. 96; 
Fassel, Strafyesetz, 88 35-42; Hamburger, R. B. T. i. 166; 
Mayer, Rechte der Israeliten, iii. 513; Mek., Mishpatim, $$ 
4-8; Mendelsohn, Criminal Jurisprudence of the Hebrews, 
88 33-14 ; Saalschtitz, Mosaisches Recht, pp. 524-550 ; Salvador, 
Inst. de Moise, iv. 1; Semag, prohibitions 160-165; ib. pre- 
cept 75; Sifre, Nian. 160, 161 ; ib. Deut. 181-I57, 205-210. 

S. 8, S. M. 


HOMILETICS (* derush," * derashah ” = * homi- 
ly”; “darshan” [pl. *darshanim"], *darosha "— 
“preacher ”): That branch of rhetoric which treats of 
the composition and delivery of sermons or homilies, 
Although from the very nature of the case provision 
had been made for public worship among the people 
of Israel from the earliest times, this was contined to 
the sacrificial ritual and to the Levitical, priestly, 
and musical functions. Of preaching asa feature of 
the service there is no trace tillafter the Exile. True, 
the Deuteronomist commands that the Torah be read 
to the people at the end of seven years, on the Feast 
of Tabernacles, * when all Israel is come to appear 
before the Lord” (Deut. xxxi. 11-13); and the Rab- 
bis refer the institution of the religious address to 
Moses (Sifra, Emor, xvii. ; Meg. 39a; Yalk., Ex. 

468). Moreover, the belief was cur- 
Traditional rent that preaching was a very old 
Antiquity institution, as is seen from the tra- 

of dition ascribing activity in this direc- 

Preaching. tion to Noah (Sibyllines, i. 149; Sanh. 

108a) Still it may be safely asserted 

that the preacher and the homily were late growths 
on the stem of Jewish religious development. 

In the Bible the nearest approach to the art of 
preaching is found in the activity of the Prophets. 
These were not oflicials in any sense of the word, 
however, nor were their addresses delivered only on 
stated religious occasions or in fixed places de- 
voted to religious purposes. They spoke as the 
spirit moved them, anywhere and every where they 
felt that circumstances made it necessary to do so. 
Some of their addresses were undoubtedly delivered 
on Sabbaths and hoiy days (see Isa. i. 10-17, lviii.), 
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but not as part of the public services in the Temple; 
the “nabi” was more often in opposition to than in 
accord with the professional representatives of relig- 
ion. Still, in spite of this, it remains true that the 
prophet was the forerunner of the preacher, and that 
the Prophets’ addresses, though not an official relig- 
ious institution, were the earliest sermons. 

The real beginning of the exposition of Scripture 
as a homiletic exercise on the Sabbath, on holy days, 
and on other occasions when the people assembled 
for religious purposes is to be found in the custom, 

instituted by Ezra, of reading a por- 
Beginnings tion of the Torah at the service and 
of Sermons. explaining or paraphrasing it in the 

vernacular (Neh. viii. 1-9, ix. 3). This 
translation or paraphrase was called TARGUM, and 
from it developed the practise of preaching in the 
Synagogue—a custom that was in all likelihood in 
vogue as early as the fourth century B.C. (Zunz, 
"G. V." p. 830). Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii. 17) 
speaks of it as a very ancient custom (comp. Acts 
xv. 21); Philo mentions it as an important element 
of the public services (“ De Septennario,” vi.; “Quod 
Omnis Probus Liber," xii.); and in a fragment pre- 
served in Eusebius (^ Pre paratio Evangelica," viii. 7, 
12-18) the same author reports that the Jews of 
Home assembled on Sabbaths in the synagogues, 
where they were instrueted in the philosophy of 
their fathers (* Legatio ad Caium,” xxiii.). 

In the New Testament “teaching in the syna- 
gogue” is mentioned so frequently that by that time 
preaching must have become very general among 
the Jews (comp. Matt. iv. 23; Mark i. 21, vi. 2: 
Luke iv. 15, vi. 6, xiii. 10; John vi. 59, xviii. 90; 
Acts xiii. 49, xv. 21). The two heads of the Sanhe- 
drin in the first century n.c., Shemaiah and Abta- 
lion, are distinguished by the title “darshanim” (= 
“preachers”; Pes. 70b). Doubtless the term “ dar- 
shan” was originally applied to the expounder of 
the Law, and hence to the teacher of the Halakah: 
but the title lost this significance in the course of 
time, and became the designation of the preacher as 
such, who addressed the people in general, taught 
them the doctrines of religion and morality, com- 
forted them in the grievous days that followed the 
destruction of the Temple, and expounded texts oi 
Scripture not with a view to their halakic or legal 
interpretation, but to their haggadic or edifying 
possibilities. [Hence also * darash " and “darshan” 
for the allegorization of Scripture (Hag. ii. 1; Sotah 
49a; Gen. R. v. 2; comp. “doreshe reshumot,” Mek., 
Deshallah, 1, 5, and elsewhere). —x. ] 

After the discontinuance of the sacrifices conse- 
quent upon the destruction of the Temple, prayer 
and the religious address were the elements of the 
services; all the rabbis of note instructed and solaced 

the people who flocked to hear them. 


After the Rabbi Metr’s sermons on Friday eve- 
De- nings and Sabbath afternoons attract- 
struetion ed large congregations (Lev. R. ix. 9: 
of the Yer. Sotah i. 16d). The sermons were 
Temple. delivered either in the synagogue orin 


the school, Preaching took place not 
only in public, but also on private occasions, as at 
weddings and funerals (Ber. 6b; Shab. 153a; M. K. 
2b; Meg. 6a; Ket. 8b; Ned. 61b), upon departure 
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from a house where hospitality had been enjoyed 
(M. K. 9b), or at the ordination of rabbis (Sanh. 14a). 
The expounder of the Law used to address the con- 
gregation through an interpreter called " meturge- 
man” or “amora” (Pes. 50b; Hag. 14a; Meg. 23b, 
244; M. K. 91a; Ket. 8b; Sotah 37b; Sanh. 7b). 
The sentiment entertained for the interpreter was 
not always the most cordial, as may be inferred 
from the interpretation of the verse: “It is better to 
hear the rebuke of the wise than for à man to hear 
the song of fools" (Eccl. vii. 5). Says the Midrash 
(Eccl. R.) to this verse: “‘It is better to hear the 
rebuke of the wise'—these are the darshanim, the 
preachers—' than the song of fools'—these are the 
meturgemanim, the interpreters who raise their 
voices aloft in song in order to be heard by the whole 
congregation.” 

The homiletic addresses of the rabbis of the Tal- 
mudic period are found in the Talmud, but particu- 
larly in the so-called midrashic collections. As faras 
can be distinguished from the remains that have been 
thus preserved, it appears that there was a regular 
form for the sermon. It consisted of three parts: 
(1) the opening or introduction (* petiha ^), (2) the 
exposition proper of the text (“derush”), and (3) 
the conclusion. "The preacher began by quoting & 
verse from some portion of the Bible other than the 
Pentateuch text, explaining the same by illustration 
or parable, gradually leading up to his text. This 
connecting of the introductory verse with the text 
was called “haruz” (= “stringing together”), a term 
taken from the custom of boring pearls preparatory 
to stringing them together. | 

Thus, when preaching on the text, “And Abra- 
ham was old " (Gen. xxiv. 1), a rabbi began by quo- 
ting the verse, “ The hoary head is a crown of glory ; 
it shall be found in the way of righteousness " (Prov. 
xvi. 81, R. V.), and continued by illustrating it with 
the following incident: 

“ Rabbi Meir went to Mimla, where he noticed that all the in- 
habitants were black-haired. He therefore said to them : * Tell 
me, are you all descended from the house of Eli ? as it is written : 
* And all the increase of thy house shall dieas young men.” ’ 
They answered, ‘Rabbi, pray for us’; whereupon he said, “Go 
and practise righteousness, and you will become worthy of old 
age. Whence did he derive his reason for this statement? From 
the words ‘ A hoary head is a crown of glory.’ And where is old 
age found? ‘In the way of righteousness.’ From whom dost 
thou learn this? From Abraham, of whom it is written: ' He 
will command his children to observe the way of the Lord, to 
do righteousness and justice’; therefore he was found worthy 
to reach old age, as itis written, * And Abraham was old, well 
stricken in age'" (Gen. R. lix. 1). 

The preacher, having thus led up to his text, ex- 
plained it, and the ideas he derived from it, by para- 
ble, story, fable, allegory, or other extracts from the 
Bible. The Midrash is replete with such expositions, 
whereof the following may serve as an example: 

Rabbi Hama is preaching from the text, * And Abraham gave 
all that he had unto Isaac. Butuntothe sons of the concubines, 
which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts" (Gen. xxv. 3-6). 
Said the preacher: “Abraham gave Isaac not blessings, but 
gifts. 'The case was like unto that of a king who had a beauti- 
ful park, which he entrusted to a gardener. In it were two 
trees whose branches were interlocked : one tree was fllled with 
the sap of life; the other, with the poison of death. Said the 
gardener, * If I water the tree which flows with the sap of life. 
the other will flourish also; and if I do not water the tree con- 
taining the poison of death, the goodly tree will perish too.’ 


Upon consideration he continued, *T shall do my duty as gar- 
dener and water both trees; then let the owner of the park do 
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as he will.’ Thus also said Abraham: ` If I bless Isaac, the chil- 
dren of Ishmael and Keturah, who are also my children, will be 
included in the blessing ; and if I do not bless the children of 
Ishmael and Keturah, how can I bless Isaac?’ Upon considera- 
tion, he continued: ‘I am but mortal: to-day I am here, and to- 
morrow in my grave. Ican butdo my duty. I will make gifts to 
all my children: the outcome rests with God, who will do what 
He wishes in His world... When Abraham our father died God 
revealed Himself to Isaac, and blessed him, asit js written : 'And 
it came to pass after the death of Abraham that God blessed 
Isaac his son °” (Gen. R. Ixi. 6). 


The final portion of the homily consisted of a brief 
repetition of the ideas drawn from the text; and the 
preacher closed with a prayer of praise, usually the 
KADDISH. 

The great homiletic collections in Hebrew litera- 
ture date from the period immediately following the 
redaction of the Babylonian Talmud ; viz., from the 
sixth to the tenth century, known usually as the- 
period of the Geonim. During this era the Midrash 
Rabbah, the Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, the Midrash 
Tanhuma, the Jerusalem Targum, and the Tanna 
debe Eliyahu were compiled. The Yalkut Shi. 
m‘oni dates from the eleventh century. 

The “ derashah,” or sermon of the geonic period, was 
notso much a clearly worked-out exposition of a text 
as a string of midrashic passages. The sermon as a 
skilfully elaborated explanation of the text occurs in 
the preaching of Spanish darshanim of the post- 
eeonic period, such as Jacob Anatoli and Nahmanides 
in the thirteenth century and Nissim Gerondi in the 
fourteenth. It was particularly among the Sephar- 
dic Jews in Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Orient, 
northern Africa, Holland, and Eng- 
land, between the fifteenth and the 
eighteenth century, that the darsha- 
. nim flourished. Their sermons had a 
definite form. There were usually a double text, a 
verse of Scripture called “ ma’amar,” and a Talmudic 
or midrashic passage termed “nose ha-derush "; this 
was followed by an introduction that led to the de. 
rashah'proper. This latter consisted of a great num. 
ber of Scriptural verses and Talmudic and midrashic 
quotations which the preacher expounded, each 
quotation serving as an explanation of the prece- 
ding, and the last being used to interpret the text 
itself. The derashah closed with a prayer for the 
redemption and moral improvement of the people. 
many of the later darshanim using the concluding 
words: * May the Redeemer como to Zion, and may 
this be the will of God." 

The rabbis themselves were the preachers. The 
sermon was delivered from the “almemar” in the 
synagogue at either the morning or the afternoon 
service. Funeral addresses were usually made in 
the cemetery; but on the death of a celebrated man 
they were delivered in the synagogue or the school. 
The sermons touched all or any points of interest 
in the lives and experiences of the hearers; and the 
preachers did not even hesitate to quote passages 
from the sages of pagan antiquity and to deduce 
moral lessons from them (see * J..Q. R.” viii. 518). 


The most celebrated preachers in the Spanish tongue were 
Isaac Aboab, Abraham Bibago, and Isaac Arama in the fifteenth 
century: Isaac Adarbi, Moses Albelda. Moses A Imosnino, Solo- 
mon Levi, and Samuel Laniado, all of whom lived in the Orient, 
in the sixteenth century: Judab Bigo, Isaac Pardo, Solomon 
Algazi, Joshua Benveniste, and Solomon Almarillo, also in the 
Levant, in the seventeenth century. A number of celebrated 
preachers officiated in the Spanish congregation of Amsterdam 
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in the seventeenth century; viz., Isaac Uzziel, Abraham Lom- 
broso, Manasseh ben Israel, Saul Levi Mortara, and Joshua da 
Silva. All of these rabbis preached in Spanish; but whenever 
they published their " derashot," they did so in Hebrew, be- 
cause they felt that by this means they could reach Jews every- 
where. 

Italy, too, had many Jewish preachers during this period; 
notably Judah Moscato, Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen, Jacob 
Albo, Judah Leon di Modena, Azariah Figo, 
Jacob Zahalon, Judah Perez, and Isaae Caval- 
lero. A number of Spanish-speaking Jewish 
preachers of note flourished also during the first half of the 
eighteenth century in various localities; among them may be 
mentioned Abraham Yizhaki and Israel Algazi in Jerusalem, 
Elia Cohen in Smyrna, David Nieto in London, Isaac Abendana 
and Solomon Shalom in Amsterdam, and Abraham Isaac Cas- 
tello in Leghorn. 


In Italy. 


In Germany and France the title “darshan” can 
be traced back as far as the eleventh century (Zunz, 
“G. V." p. 416); but preaching was not so general 
in these countries during the medieval period as 
among the Sephardim; this was due to the faet that 
the prayer-book was overloaded with piyyutim 
which so lengthened the service that there was no 
time left for the derashah. In truth, the German 
and French Jews paid far more attention to the 
study of the Halakah than to the cultivation of the 
Haggadah, with the result that in time the delivery 
of sermons ceased almost altogether. The only ap- 

proach to preaching took place on 
In Germany three occasions of the year. Two of 
and France. these were the Sabbath ha-Gadol 

(immediately preceding the Passover 
Feast) and the Sabbath Teshubah (in the penitential 
season between the New-Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement), On these two Sabbaths the rabbi 
explained to the congregation the laws to be ob- 
served in connection with the coming holy days, 
The third occasion was the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment, when a discourse more haggadie in character, 
dwelling on sin and repentance, was delivered. 

The terrible persecutious experienced by the Jews 
in Germany and France, and the inferior social posi- 
tion which they occupied, combined so to depress 
the spirit that “thought was paralyzed, the ear was 
deafened to the word of comfort, and hope became a 
mute glance to the heights" (Zunz, l.e. p. 418). A 
further reason for the neglect of the sermon lay in 
the ever-increasing attention that was paid to the 
pilpulistie dialectics of the Talmud. The hair- 
splitting argumentation sharpened the wits, it is 
true; but it engrossed the interest of the rabbis and 
their pupils to the exclusion of all else. In lieu of 
discourses by regularly appointed preachers, occa- 
sional sermons were delivered in various communi- 
ties by wandering preachers, who hailed for the most 
part from Poland and were called “maggidim” or 
“mokihim.” 

Preaching became somewhat more general, how- 
ever, among German-speaking Jews in the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries; a 

Eighteenth number of darshanim flourished in 
Century. Germany and Poland during this time. 
Some of the larger congregations had 

regularly appointed darshanim; and in places where 
there were yeshibot, preachers were never lacking. 
The smaller communities, it is true, never heard a 
derashah unless perchance a wandering maggid 
happened their way. The derashah among Ger- 
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man-speaking Jews (which designation includes, of 
course, the Jews of Poland, Austria, Bohemia, Gali- 
cia, Moravia, etc.) reflected the pilpulistic method in 

vogue in the study of the Talmud. The object of 
the darshan was not so much religious and moral 

edifieation as the ingenious explanation of a text. 

llis greatest feat was to spring a surprise upon the 

congregation by a new and startling interpretation 

of a passage; and the more unexpected the “ hid- 

dush " (novelty)and the more striking the * harifut ” 

(sharpness), the more praised was the darshan. Chief 

among the darshanim of this time were Jacob Mol- 
lin ha-Levi (MaHaRiL) and Jonathan Eybeschütz 

in Germany; Solomon Ephraim Lenczvz and Elice- 

zer Fleckeles in Austria; and Zebi llirsch Waidi- 

slow and Jacob Dubno in Poland. The last-named 

was particularly celebrated as a preacher, and is 
known as the * Dubnoer Maggid." He preached in 

ihe Judzo-German jargon, which was spoken by 

the people whom he addressed. 

The first sermons in pure German were written 
by Moses Mendelssohn; they were three in number, 
and were preached in the synagogue of Berlin by 

Rabbi David Hirschel Frünkel in cele- 
Beginnings bration of the victories of Frederick 
of Modern the Great at Rossbach and Leuthen 
Vernacular and of the conclusion of the treaty 
Sermons. of peace at Hubertsberg. These ser- 
mons were, however, exceptional. It 
was not until 1806 that preaching in the vernacular 
became a feature of the service in the synagogue. 
In that year Joseph Wolf inaugurated preaching in 
the German tongue in the town of Dessau; and he 
was soon followed by Israel Jacobson at Cassel; by 
I. L. Auerbach and Karl Siegfried Günsberg in the 
Beer private synagogue at Berlin; and by Kley and 
Salomon at Hamburg. Since then preaching in the 
vernacular has become general among the Jews in 
all lands where they have acquired modern culture. 
Where formerly the service was all-important, and 
of such length as to displace the derashah altogether 
from the Sabbath morning service, quite the con- 
trary is now the case. The service has been much 
shortened, particularly by the elimination of the 
plyyutim; and the sermon in the vernacular has 
taken its place as a regular and perhaps the most 
popular feature of the services, 

During the nineteenth century the Jews produced 
many notable preachers; the most prominent among 
those no longer living have been: 


Gotthold Salomon in Hamburg; Isaac Noah Mannheimer in 
Vienna; Abraham Geiger in Breslau and Berlin: Samuel Hold- 
heim and Michael Sachs in Berlin; David Einhorn in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin ; Samuel Hirsch in Luxemburg ; Samson Raphael 
Hirsch and Leopold Stein in Frankfíort-on-the-Main; Ludwig 
Philippson in Magdeburg; Adolf Jellinek in Vienna; M. Joël in 
Breslau; E.-A. Astrue in Brussels; Lelio deila Torre in italy; 
A. A. Wolff in Denmark; Leopold Lów in Hungary. Among 
the rabbis who emigrated to the United States a number became 
prominent as preachers; of these the most noteworthy were 
(besides David Einhorn and Samuel Hirsch) Isaae M. Wise, Max 
Lilienthal, Isaac Leeser, M. Jastrow, Liebmann Adler, G. Gott- 
heil, Adolf Hübsch, B. Szold, James K. Gutheim, and Adolf 
Moses. Among the men who are still officiating in the pulpit 
are quite a number who have taken high places among the 
preachers of the day. 

The sermon in the vernacular when introduced in 
Germany followed the Protestant model in form and 


structure; the old-style derashah gave way to the 
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modern sermon. An introduction led to the text, 
after which followed the sermon proper, usually in 
three parts, ending with anappeal. Adolf Jellinek 
of Vienna gave a new turn to modern 
Jewish preaching by the skilful use of 
the old midrashim: he showed in his 
sermons what fine homiletical material 
for the modern preacher is to be found in the old 
midrashic collections. This gave a distinctiveness 
to the Jewish sermon; and the path that the great 
Viennese preacher blazed has been followed more 
und more by other Jewish preachers. 

Instruction in homiletics has been introduced into 
the Jewish theological seminaries both in Europe 
and in America. In the Berlin rabbinical seminary 
(“Hochschule”) it is conducted by Sigmund May- 
baum: in the rabbinical seminary at Breslau by Saul 
Horovitz: at Vienna by Adolf Schwarz; at Buda- 
pest by Wilhelm Bacher; at New York (Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary) by Joseph M. Asher; and at Cin- 
cinnati (Hebrew Union College) by David Philipson. 

Many collections of sermons have been published 
both in Europe and in America which give evidence 
of the important position that preaching has taken 
in Jewish religious life during the past century: in- 
deed, this has become the chief work of the rabbi. 
The juridical functions that at one time primarily en- 
listed his attention have been displaced by his homi- 
letical activity; and this promises to be the case to 
an ever greater extent as the medieval codes become 
less and less the norms of authority in Jewish life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. ; L. Philippson, Die Rhetorik und 

Jüdische Homiletils, Leipsic, 1890; S. Maybaum, Jüdische 

Homiletil, Berlin, 1890; S. Back, Die Jüdischen Prediger, 

Sittenlehren und A pologeten vom 18. bis zum 18. Jahrhun- 

derts, Berlin, 1895: idem, Die Darschanim vom 15. bis Ende 

des 18. Jahrhunderts, in Winter and Wünsche, J'üdische Lit- 

teratur, ii. 609-696: M. Kayserling, Predigt, ib. iii. 772-824; 

idem, Bibliothek Jiidischer Kanzelredner, Introduction ; 

M. Joseph, About Preaching, in J. Q. R. iii. 120-145; M. Le- 

vin, in Jahrb. für Jüdische Gesch. und Literatur, vi. 104- 

119, Berlin, 1903: the many volumes of sermons, most of which 

are mentioned by title in Maybaum’s selection of texts and 

themes for Sabbaths and holy days in the appendix to his Jü- 

dische Homiletik, pp. 191-388. 

K. D. P. 

HOMILETISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, 
DIE. Sce PERIODICALS. 


HOMUNCULUS. See GOLEM. 


HONDURAS. See SoutH AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, 

HONEY (wa): Often mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament as a choice article of food. It was eaten 
alone (Judges xiv. 9; I Sam. xiv. 27, et al.), as well 
ag with other foods. In pastry it took the place of 
sugar (Ex. xvi. 31). It was, with milk, the food ot 
children (Isa. vii. 15). Canaan is frequently praised 
as a land “flowing with milk and honey ” (Ex. iii. 8, 
et al: Jer. xi. 5; Ezek. xx. 6). Palestine abounded 
and still abounds in wild bees, but it is to be as- 
sumed that bees were domesticated in Palestine in 
Biblical times. Ina few passages (e.g., Gen. xliii. 
11; Ezek. xxvii. 17) * debash " may denote artificial 
honey, or sirup, prepared from the juice of various 
fruits, which to the present day forms, under the 
uame of: “dibs,” an important article of export in 
Syria and Palestine (comp. Bliss, * A Mound of Many 
Cities," pp. 69-71, who describes an apparatus for 
boiling down fruit into a sirup, found at Tell al- 
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Hasi, the ancient Lachish). Though the first-fruits of 
honey were brought to the sanctuary (Il Chron. 
xxxi. 5), it was excluded from sacrifices on account 
of its fermenting properties (Lev. ii. 11; comp. 
Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis," xi. 15). " Because com- 
ing from an unclean animal" is the reason given by 
Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 255, for its exclusion. On 
account of its sweetness, honey is used as a figure 
for gracious and pleasant things (for the words of 
God, Ps. xix. 11 [A. V. 10], cxix. 108; for wisdom, 
Prov. xxiv. 18, xxv. 16; for the speech of a friend, 
Prov. xvi. 24; Cant. iv. 11). 

The Talmud dilates on the preciousness of honey. 
It is one-sixtieth as sweet as manna (Ber. 57b), and 
to infants manna had the taste of honey (Yoma 
150); it lighteth up the eye of man (25. 88b; comp. 
I Sam. xiv. 27). A drink composed of honey, wine, 
and oil is mentioned under the name of " nomelim " 
or “onomelin” (oivóus:; Ter. xi 1; Shab. 189b). 
Honey by itself was considered a beverage (Maksh. 
v. 9; comp. Kid. 48b) In taking out the combs 
(*hallot?; comp. the Biblical “ ya'arah," I Sam. 
xiv. 27; Cant. v. 1) from the hive (* kawweret "), 
which was made of straw or wickerwork, the bees 
were first stupefied by smoke; at least two combs 
were left in the hive as food for the bees during the 
winter (B. B. 80a; Kelim xvi. 7. Adulteration of 
honey by admixture of water or flour is referred to 
(Sotah 48b; Maksh. v. 9). Honey was produced 
from dates (Ter. xi. 2; comp. Josephus, “ B. J.” v. 8). 
For the medicinal use of honey see Ber. 44b; Shab. 
76b, 154b; B. M. 88a. ^ The employment of honey in . 
embalming is mentioned by Josephus (“ Ant.” xiv. 
7, & 4; comp. Pliny, Lc. xv. 18; B. B. 3b). See 
DEE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Robinson, Researches, ii. TIT; Bochart, Hie- 
rozoicon, iii. 365; L. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 302. 


E. G. H. I. M. C. 

HONI HA-ME'AGGEL. See ONIAS (HA- 
ME‘ AGGEL). 

HONIG, ISRAEL (EDLER VON HONIGS- 
BERG): Austrian tobacco-manufacturer ; born at 
Kuttenplan, Bohemia, Oct., 1794; died at Vienna 
Jan. 19, 1808. He is noteworthy in the history of the 
Austrian Jewsas the first among them to be ennobled. 
The son of a poor merchant, he received his early in- 
struction in Bible and Talmud from his father. At 
the age of thirteen he went to Prague to continue his 
Talmudic studies, but two years later was obliged 
to join his father in business. During his business 
trips in company with his brother Moses he became 
acquainted with the tobacco industry, which at that 
time was almost unknown in Austria. In 1752 he 
was able, with his father and brother, to take over 
the lease of the tobacco trade of Prague, which lease. 
under contract with the government, he extended 
to several Austrian provinces. During the Seven 
Years’ war his firm held the imperial army pro- 
vision contracts. The empress Maria Theresa re- 
warded his services by twice granting him letters 
patent (* Freibriefe”). In conformity with the wish 
of Emperor Joseph II., Hónig surrendered his con- 
tract in 1788, before its expiration, and the emperor 
then appointed him councilor and “ Tabak- und Sie- 
gelgefülldirektor," and in the following year * Ban- 
kaldirektor." In 1789 the emperor conferred upon 
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him the patent of hereditary nobility with the title 

“ Edler von Honigsberg.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biog. Lex. des Kaiserthums- 
Oesterreich, ix. 121 et seq.: Busch, Kalender und Jahrb. 
für Israeliten auf das Schaltjahr 1848 = 5608, pp. 117 et seq. 
S. B. Ts, 
HONIG, SIDONIE: Austrian actress; born at 

Vienna 1871; prize-winner at the Vienna Conserva- 

torium. She made her début in 1889, at the Hof- 

theater, Carlsruhe, as Jane Eyre in * Die Waise aus 

Lowood." In 1890 she went to the Deutsche Volks- 

theater, Vienna. Two years later she joined the 

Stadttheater, Hamburg. In addition to Jane Eyre, 

her most successful róles are Desdemona, Rutland, 

and Philippine Welser. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Wien, i. 221; Flüggen, Bühnen- 
Lexikon, p. 146. 
S. E. Ms. 


HÓNIGSMANN, OSWALD: Austrian dep- 
uty; born in Rzeszow, Austrian Galicia, Dec. 2, 
1824; died Oct. 24, 1880. He was educated at Lem- 
berg, where he graduated as doctor of law. His 
democratic tendencies delayed his admission to the 
bar in Lemberg for several years. Hónigsmann was 
a member of both the city and communal councils of 
Lemberg. He defended Dr. Florian Ziemialkowski, 
afterward minister, who was accused of participa- 
tion in the Polish revolution of 1868. 

Hónigsmann represented the city of Brody in the 
Galician Diet, and delivered (Oct. 8, 1868) an effect- 
ive speech in behalf of the emancipation of the 
Jews, bringing about a victory for Franz Smolka’s 
efforts in that direction. In 1872 he settled in 
Vienna. In 1878, after a hard campaign, Hönigs- 
mann was returned to the Austrian Parliament from 
the Galician district of Kolomea-Sniatyn-Buczacz. 

S. LY, 


HONOR (Hebr. * kabod "; Aramaic, * yekar?; in 
A. V. used also as translation of “hadar”): Either 
the distinction or excellence manifested by a man, 
or the mark of distinction accorded to him. “Ka- 
bod," when a manifestation of God, is translated 
“glory ” (Ex. xvi. 10, and elsewhere); occasionally 
also when predicated of man (Ps. Ixii. 7; Prov. iii. 
35); but when coupled with “hod” (= * glory ?) it 
is rendered “honor” (Ps, xxix. 2; Mal. i. 6). From 
God comes honor to man (I Chron. xxix. 12; Ps. 
vii. 6 [A. V. 5]; I Kings iii. 18; Dan. v. 18) 
Honor comes through wisdom (Prov. iii. 16, iv. 8) 
and fear of the Lord (čb. xxii. 4). “Before honor is 
humility " (Prov. xv. 88, xviii. 19); the humble in 
spirit upholds it (Prov. xxix. 83). Honor is due to 
God (Prov. iii. 9; Mal. i. 6; comp. Isa. xxix. 18: 
Prov. xiv. 31), to parents (Ex. xx. 12), to the aged 
(Lev. xix. 82), to the Sabbath (Isa. lviii. 13), and to 
those that fear the Lord (Ps. xv. 4). 

Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus) enlarges upon the idea of 
honor: the honor of parents (“Take not honor to 
thyself by the shame of thy father, forit is no honor 
to thee”; iii. 10, Greek); the honor of the priest (vii. 
91); the honor of those that fear the Lord, whose 
honor is greater than that of judges and potentates 
(x. 19-24); the honor of self, or self-respect (x. 28- 
91, xli. 12). God being the source of all glory and 
honor (I Chron. xvi. 27; Ps. xevi. 6, civ. 1), man, 


endowed by Him with honor (Ps. viii. 5-6), claims : 


honor or recognition by his fellow man. “Let tho 
honor of thy fellow man be as near to thee as thine 
own" (Abotii. 10; see especially Ab. R. N. xv., Re- 
cension A; xxix., Recension B [ed. Schechter, p. 60]). 
“ Who is honored? He that honors mankind; for it 
is said, * For them that honor me I will honor’” (T 
Sam. ii. 80; Abotiv. 1). “Great is the honor due 
to mankind; itsupersedes a prohibition of the Law ” 
(Ber. 19b; comp. B. K. 79b). “He who seeks honor 
by the shame of his fellow man has no share in the 
world to come” (Gen. R. i.; comp. Meg. 28a). “He 
who honors the Torah is honored by mankind"; 
“Selfish desire for honor is one of the things that 
drive man out of the world? (Abot iv. 4, 6, 21). 
On the other hand, true honor “is one of the things 
befitting the righteous and of benefit to the world” 
(Abot vi. 8). 

Honor is, above all, due to God, whose glory (hon- 
or) fills the world (Ber. 48b; Yoma 88a; Hag. 11b) 
Similar to the honor of God are the honor of parents 
(Yer. Peah i. 15c; Sifra, Kedoshim, i.; Kid. 80 er 
seg.) and the honor of the teachers of the Law (Kid. 
92b et seg. ; Shab. 114a); even if the latter be wiser 
in but one thing, honor is due them (Abot vi. 8; 
Pes. 113b); even a teacher who has forgotten his 
learning is entitled to honor (Ber. 8b). Honor is due 
to the assembly (Yoma 70a; Sotah 39b; M. K. 21b); 
to pupils and associates (Abot iv. 19); to the wife 
(B. M. 59a; Hul. 44b); to oneself, through cleanliness 
(see Hillel in Lev. R. xxxiv.) and proper garments 
(Shab. 113b), as wellas through the labor which ren- 
ders man independent (Ned. 49b). *Itisnot the place 
that honors the man, but the man that honors the 
place” (Ta‘an. 21b). K. 


HONORIUS: Emperor of the Western Roman 
Empire (395-428). The laws of AncADrUs, the East- 
ern emperor, regarding the Jews were signed also by 
Honorius, and applied at first equally to the West- 
ern Empire. But Honorius later promulgated inde- 
pendent laws in reference to them, mostly with hos- 
tile intent. He annulled the decree exempting the 
Jews of Apulia and Calabria from holding curial of- 
fices (^ Codex Theodosianus," xii. 1, 810). In 396 he 
assured state protection to the "illustrious " patriarch 
ofthe Jews, but ina law dated from Milan, April 
11, 999, he designated the patriarch as a “robber of 
the Jews,” forbade the payment of the patriarch's 
tax, and seized for the royal treasury the sum al- 
ready collected. It is possible that he merely in- 
tended thereby to erect a barrier between his domin- 
ions and those of his brother Arcadius. Five years 
later (July 25, 404), however, he again permitted as 
à Special favor the collection of the patriarch's tax 
(b. xvi. 8, 817). On April 22, 404, he decreed at 
Rome that Jews and Samaritans should not be ad- 
mitted into the army (75. xvi. 8, 8 16), a decree that 
the Jews certainly did not regard as a deprivation, 
but as a privilege. ; 

From that time on the laws of the Western empire 
were in general more favorable than those of the 
Eastern. In409 the authorities were enjoined to re- 
spect the Sabbath of the Jews, and neither to call 
them into court nor impose work upon them onu 
that day (čb. ii. 8, § 3); but in 419 this law was 
changed. At the same time disturbance of the Jew- 
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ish worship and robbing of synagogues were forbid- 
den, and Jews were even permitted to keep Christian 
slaves, on condition, however, of not converting 
them to Judaism. Honorius also permitted them to 
study and practise law, remarking that their unfit- 
ness for military service did not imply unfitness for 
the legal profession. Baptized Jews were permitted 
to return to Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Gans, in Zunz, Zeit. für Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, p. 271; Jost, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 224; Gratz, 
Gesch. 8d ed., iv. 359; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Rom, i. 124 et seq. 

G. S. KR. 

HOOGSTRATEN (HOCHSTRATEN), JA- 
COBVAN: Belgian controversialist; born at Hoog- 
stracten, Belgium, about 1460; died at Cologne Jan. 
91, 1527. He studied at Louvain and Cologne, and 
became prior of a Dominican convent, professor of 
theology at Cologne University, and inquisitor (cen- 
sor et quæstor fidei) in the archbishoprics of Cologne, 
Mayence, and Treves. A fanatical opponent of the 
humanists and of the Reformation, he exercised a 
strong influence in the councils of the Church. He 
took under his protection the baptized Jew John 
Pfefferkorn, and assisted him in his attacks upon 
his former coreligionists and upon Reuchlin. In his 
ambition to emulate the example of his Spanish 
predecessors, Torquemada and Ximenes, he attacked 
the Talmud and other Jewish books, with their de- 
fenders. With his assistance, Pfefferkorn, on Aug. 
19, 1509, secured from the emperor Maximilian au- 
thority to confiscate and examine all Jewish writings 
and to destroy those directed against the Christian 
faith. When these plans failed, Pfefferkorn turned 
upon Reuchlin, who had given a formal opinion 
against the suppression of the Jewish books. At- 
tacked by Pfefferkorn (1511) in a gross libel under 
the title of ^ Handspiegel," Reuchlin retorted in his 
* Augenspiegel." Hoogstraten and the other mem- 
bers of the Cologne faculty declared the " Augen- 
spiegel? a dangerous book, and called upon its au- 
ther to recant. Reuchlin successfully refuted their 
accusations in * Defensio Contra Calumniatores Suos 
Colonienses " (Tübingen, 1513). 

Notwithstanding an imperial edict imposing si- 
lence upon both parties, the Dominicans continued 
the controversy. In his capacity as inquisitor, and 
without authorization from his provincial, Hoog- 
straten summoned Reuchlin (Sept. 15, 1018) to ap- 
pear within six days before the ecclesiastical court 
of Mayence to be tried on the charges of favoring 
the Jews and of heresy. On Sept. 20, with a num- 
ber of Dominicans, Hoogstraten arrived at Mayence, 
and opened the session as accuser and judge, He 
was encouraged in his procedure by the universities 
of Cologne, Louvain, and Erfurt, which had declared 
against Reuchlin. At this point Archbishop Uriel 
of Mayence interfered; and Pope Leo X. authorized 
the Bishop of Speyer to decide the question. Mean- 
while Hoogstraten had Reuchlin's * Augenspiegel " 
publicly burned at Cologne. On March 29, 1514, 
the Bishop of Speyer pronounced judgment in favor 
of Reuchlin, and condemned Hoogstraten to pay the 
expenses incurred (111 guilders). 

Against this decision Hoogstraten appealed to the 
pope, founding his hope of success upon the venal- 
ity of the court of Rome. "At Rome everything 


can be had for money,” he used to say. At Rome 
he made use of all the means at his disposal, but he 
had to content himself with a decision of the pope 
indefinitely postponing the trial (July, 1516). The 
Dominicans, intimidated by Knight Franz von 
Sickingen, divested Hoogstraten of the offices of 
prior and inquisitor. But four years later, Jan. 23, 
1520, the pope reversed the judgment of the Bishop 
of Speyer, condemned Reuchlin's “Augenspiegel,” 
and reinstated Hoogstraten. 

During these four years Hoogstraten and Ortuin 
Gratius were the butt of satirical attacks in the “ Epis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum." In an “ Apologia ” (Co- 
logne, 1518), addressed to the pope, Hoogstraten de- 
fended himself against such attacks, and especially 
against George Benignus, a warm defender of Reuch- 
lin, and stigmatized the latter as a heretic and 
a champion of the Jews. Against this pamphlet 
Reuchlin, Busch, and Hutten addressed letters to Her- 
mann von Neuenaar, who published them under the 
title * Epistole Trium Illustrium Virorum." Neue- 
naar, who, in a letter to Emperor Maximilian, had 


called Hoogstraten * the pestilence of Germany," also 


published an apology of Reuchlin's entitled “ Defen- 
sio Nuper ex Urbe Roma Allata," which Hoogstraten 
answered in *Apologia Secunda" (Cologne, 1519). 
In the same year he wrote * Destructio Cabal," in 
which he endeavored to refute Reuchlin's cabalistic 
works, but showed his own ignorance of this liter- 
ature. 

In Luther Hoogstraten saw the most dangerous 
enemy of the Church. Chiefly at his instigation, 
Luther’s writings were burned at Cologne (Nov. 27, 
1519). Hoogstraten's * Colloquia cum Divo Augus- 
tino” (1521), “De Christiana Libertate Tractatus V 
Contra Lutherum " (1526), and * Disputationes Con- 
trà Lutherum Aliquot?" were directed against Lu- 
ther. In these and in other polemical writings he 
defended the worship of saints, the celibacy of 
priests, and other institutions of the Church, and 


justified the burning of two heretics for which he 


was mainly responsible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biog.: Grütz, Gesch. ix, 68- 
218; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. s.v. Reuchlin; Meyerhoff, 
Reuchlin und Seine Zeit, Leipsic, 1851; Ludwig Geiger, 


Reuchlin, Sein Leben und Seine Werke, ib. 15811; Wetzer 


and Welte's irchenlexikon. 

D. S. Max. 

HOORNBEEK, JOHN: Dutch controversialist 
of the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
“Libri VIII pro Convincendis et Convertendis Ju- 
dais," a manual for missionaries to the Jews, with 
copious prolegomena (Ley den- Amsterdam, 1655). Al- 
though he was apparently insympathy with the Jews, 
his real purpose was to attack their religion. These 
eight books, without the prolegomena, had already ap- 
peared under the title * Disputationes Anti-Judaice ” 
(Utrecht, 1645). He also wrote “Summa Controver- 
siarum Religionis cum Infidelibus,” a manual for 
missionaries to the heathen (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


1697). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY! Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 407 ; Gritz, Gesch. x. 119. 
D S. Man. 


HOPE: The expectation of something desired. 
The Hebrew terms for “hope” are * tik wah" and “ se- 
ber,” while “mikweh ” and * kislah ” denote “ trust " ; 
and * tohelet " signifies “expectation.” 


Hope 
Horayot 


MEO entree aea ea 


Biblical Data: Hope, a characteristic element 
of religion in general, is fundamentally such in the 
Old Testament. 

"The Lord is my portion, saith my soul; therefore will I hope 
in him. The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, to the 
soul that seeketh him. It is good that a man should hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord" (Lam. iii. 24-26). 
“Trust ye in the Lord forever" (Isa. xxvi. 4). “To God alone 
silently submit, O my soul; for my hope depends upon him" 
(Ps. Ixii. 5, Hebr.; comp. ib. Ixxi. 5). 

This hope was kindled by the firm belief that the 
Lord, the Creator of the world, controls all things 
for the special happiness of man. This was espe 
cially felt in regard to Israel, God being the Re- 
deemer (Ex. vi. 6-8; comp. Deut. vii. 6; Isa. xliii. 
4, lxv. 19-25; Ps. ciii. 18). Israel was the chosen 
people, and God.the friend of the Patriarchs, its 
special guardian (Isa. xli. 8, xlviii. 20). Relying on 
the experiences of the past and on the promise of 
their God for the future, the hope of the people 


naturally turned to the Lord in all emergencies. 
“O the hope of Israel, the savior thereof in time of 


trouble” (Jer. xiv. 8; comp. čb. xvii. 18, l. 7; Ps. 
xlvi. 5, cxix. 116). 

In the darkest hour of adversity the Prophets did 
not despair for Israel. When Jerusalem was deso- 
late and in captivity, the voice of prophecy spoke 
most confidently, pointing back to the divine guid- 
ance that had watched over the race. Nor was the 


hope of a brighter future ever entirely lost by the* 


people; especially did it increase after the Macca- 
bean rising. Whenever any incongruity appeared 
between their actual condition and the belief that 
the Israelites were especially favored by Providence, 
refuge was taken in the hope of the establishment of 
the kingdom of God. When Antiochus Epiphanes 
(175-163) assailed the religion of the Fathers, Daniel 
dreamed of the kingdom of Heaven. The righteous 
nation, being immortal, was to be delivered from 
thraldom and ushered into an era of peace and pros- 
perity; and from that kingdom belief in the true 
God was to spread over the face of the earth (see 
PROPHECY). 

Hope was further based upon the conviction that 
God was the moral governor and judge of the world. 
Thus, the ever-recurring theme of prophecy and 
psalm and the basic thought of the Wisdom litera- 
ture are the final vindication of virtue and the de- 
struction of vice. “The hope of the righteous shall 
be gladness: but the expectation of the wicked shall 
perish ” (Prov. x. 28; comp. Ps. ix. 19, xxxiii. 5, 
xlvii. 2 et seq., xcvii.) This belief stayed the Jew- 
ish mind when face to face with the great mysteries 
of life. No matter what were the doubts produced 
by foreign doctrine, confidence in the moral govern- 
ment of the universe remained stead fast. 

" Is not thy fear [of God] thy confidence, and thy hope the in- 
tegrity of thy ways?” (Job iv. 6, Hebr.). “Blessed is the man 
that maketh the Lord his trust" (Ps. xl. 4). “God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble " (ib. xlvi. 
l; comp. Job v. 16; Ps. Ivii. 3, Ixxxv. 9; Isa. liv. 10). 

-——In the Apocrypha and the Talmud: In the 
A pocrypha the following passages occur: 

"Trust in Him, and He will help thee: order thy ways aright 
and set thy hope on Him” (Feelus. [Sirach] ii. 6). ‘* Whatso- 
ever is brought upon thee, take cheerfully, and be patient when 


thon art changed to a low estate” (iD. ii. 4). " Ye that fear the 
Lord. believe Him: and your reward shall not fail. Ye that 
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fear the Lord, hope for good, and for everlasting joy and meroy " 
(b. ii. 8-9). "For though they be punished in the sight of 
men, yet is their hope full of immortality” (Wisdom iii. 4). 
" But by such works hast Thou taught Thy people that the just 
man should be merciful, and hast made Thy children to be of a 
good hope" (ib. xii. 19). “* There is promised us an everlasting 
hope ” (II Esd. vii. 50). *' For my hope is in the Everlasting " 
(Baruch iv. 22; eomp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xiii. 6, xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 
13, xlix. 10; II Mace. ii. 17; vii. 11, 14, 20; ix. 20). 

The following are some of the Talmudic refer- 
ences to hope: 


"Tohim who puts his hope in God will the Lord be a pro- 
tection in this world and in the world hereafter” (Men. 29b). 
“ Those who have faith in God need not worry about the coming 
day” (Sotah 48b). “Man ought to accustom himself to say, 
" All that happens, God lets happen for the best? " (Yoma 76a). 
^ AN Israel will inherit the future world " (Sanh. x. 1). 

Hope in a brighter day, based upon ardent faith 
in God's justiceand in His special friendship for the 
descendants of Jacob, has been the stay and conso- 
lation of the Jew throughout the ages. The darker 


the present, the brighter appears the future. Comp. 
“A gadat Bereshit, § 42; Midrash ha-Gadol, PP- 414 


et seq. 

K. A. G. 

HOPHNI (995n): The older of Eli’s two sons 
who officiated as priests in the tabernacle of Shiloh 
(I Sam. i. 3). Hophni and his younger brother 
Phinehas are reproved as sons of Belial, and as 
rapacious and lustful (I Sam. ii. 12-17, 22). Their 
misdeeds provoked the indignation of the people, 
and the divine curse was pronounced first by an un- 
known prophet and afterward by Samuel (I Sam. ii. 
23-86, iii. 11-14). They were both killed on the 
same day, in a battle between the Israelites and the 
Philistines (I Sam. iv. 11). The Talmudists do not 
agree as to the wickedness of both brothers: Rab 
concluded (Shab. 55b) that Phinehas was not guilty 
of any of the erimes mentioned, but that Hophni 
alone committed them; but R. Jonathan, quoted by 
R. Samuel b. Nahmani (/.c.), declares that neither 
was wicked, and that the words in which the crimes 
are imputed to them in I Sam. ii. 22 have a figurative 
meaning in this instance. 

E. G, H. M. SEL. 


HOPHRA (y»5n): King of Egypt at the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The name occurs but once in the Bible (Jer. xliv. 90); 
in the other passages where this king is referred to 
(Jer. xxxvii. 5, 7, 11; Ezek. xxix. 2 e£ seg.) he is 
called "Pharaoh." He is to be identified with the 
'Ováópyc of Manetho and the 'Azpic of Herodotus and 
Diodorus. Hophra was the fourth king of tne 
twenty-sixth dynasty, the son of Psammetichus II. 
and grandson of Necho. When Jerusalem was be- 
Sieged by Nebuchadnezzar, Hophra marched to the 
assistance of the Jews, and the siege was interrupted 
for a short time (Jer. xxxvii. 5, 7, 11), According 
to Herodotus (ii. 161), Hophra also helped the Tyr- 
ians against Nebuchadnezzar, and had a certain de- 
gree of success. It is very likely that the words of 
Ezekiel xxix, 18 refer to this event. Jeremiah 
(xliv. 30) and Ezekiel (xxix. 2-xxxii.) predicted the 
fall of Hophra and Egypt through the Babylonians; 
but according to historical statements these predic- 
tions were not fulfilled. Hophra was dethroned by 
Amasis and strangled by the mob (Herodotus, ii. 169). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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HOR (577 ^5): 1. Mountain on the border-land 
of Idumza ; the next stopping-place after Kadesh of 
the children of Israel during their wanderings in 
the wilderness; famous as the scene of Aaron's 
death (Num. xx. 22 e£ seq., xxxiii. 97, and elsewhere). 
Josephus (“ Ant.” iv. 4, & 1), without giving the 
name, says that Aaron died on a mountain near 
Petra; the same topography is indicated by Euse- 
bius (“ Onomasticon,” s.v. * Or”). 'This corresponds 
with the situation of Jabal Harun (“the mountain of 
Aaron”), a two-peaked mountain on the eastern edge 
of Wadi al-‘Arabah. The double peak may account 
for the Biblical name “Hor ha-Har” (“a mountain 
on a mountain”; comp. Rashi to Num. xx. 22), 

2. Mountain which marked the northern limit of 
the inheritance of the Israelitesin the land of Canaan 
(Num. xxxiv. 7-8). The line was to be drawn from 
the Mediterranean Sea to Mount Hor, and thence to 
Hamath. The term “Hor ha-Har” (Num. 7.c.) indi- 


cates, probably, some conspicuous mountain, per- 
haps Mount Hermon. But pseudo-Jonathan renders 


it, as well as No. 1, by “Tawros Umanos”; and the 
Jerusalem Targum renders it by “Tawros Manos” 
(=“Mount Amanus”), apparently identifying it 
with the “Amana” of Cant. iv. 8. In the Talmud 
the northern limit of the Holy Land is Ture Amnon 
(Git. 8a) or Ture Amanah (Yer. Sheb. vi. 1), on 
which mountain there is a place called * Kapelaria.” 
According to Estori Farhi (^ Kaftor wa-Ferah,” ed. 
Berlin, ii. 42), the Biblical Mount Hor is to be 
identified with Jabal al-Akra‘, the ancient Mons 
Casius, between Latakia and Antioch. He supports 
his contention by identifying several places in the 
territory of Asher, along the northern frontier, with 
towns in the neighborhood of Jabalal-Akra'. His 
contention is also supported by the Targum of Jeru- 
salem, which renders the * Hamath " of Num. XXXIV. 
8 by “Antioch.” Schwarz (“ Das Heilige Land,” p. 
18), refuting Estori’s opinion, identifies Mount Hor 
with the Ras al-Shakka, on the road from Tripoli to 
Beirut. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 8, 9; McClintock and 
Strong, Cyc. s.v.; Smith, Dict. of Bible, s.v. 
M. SEL. 


E. G. H. 

HORAM: King of Gezer at the time of the war 
between Joshua and the inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan. Horam went to the assistance of Lachish, 
but Joshua slew him and all his people (Josh. x. 38). 
E, G. H. M. SEL. 


HORAYOT (“decisions”): The name of a Tal- 
mudic treatise in Seder Nezikin (“damages”), the 
fourth in order of the six “sedarim” of the Mishnah. 
In the Mishnah edition it occupies the tenth and last 
place in the *seder"; in the Babylonian Talmud the 
ninth place, in the Jerusalem Talmud the eighth. 
The treatise has gemara in both Talmuds. It con- 
sists of three chapters in the Mishnah and of two in 
the Toscfta, and treats of the special sin-offerings 
to be brought by the community, the anointed 
priest, and the “nasi” (ruler) for sins committed un- 
wittingly. The Biblical law (Lev. iv.) distinguishes, 
with regard to the kind of sacrifice and the manner of 
offering, between a private individual, an anointed 
priest, a nasi, and an entire community. A private 
individual who transgressed a commandment un wit- 


tingly ("^ shogeg ”) was required to offer à female kid, 
a prince (“nasi”) a male kid, and an anointed priest 
or a community a ram. Various forms connected 
with the offering of the sacrifice are also prescribed 
foreach case. The discussion of these laws occu- 
pies the greater part of the treatise. 

Ch. I. The special communal offering may be 
brought only when the sin was committed in accord- 
ance with an erroneous enactment passed by the 

higher court. Maimonides (introduc- 

Sacrifice tion to commentary on the mishnah of 

for Un- this treatise) sums up the conditions 
intentional necessary for the bringing of such & 

Sins. sacrifice, found in the first and second 
chapters, as follows: (1) the head of 

the Sanhedrin and all its members must have been 
present when the decision was rendered; (2) every 
one of them must have been fully qualified to serve as 
a member of that body; (8) the decision must have 
been passed by a unanimous vote; (4) the error must 


concern a Biblical law; (5) at least a majority of the 


people must have followed the decision in practise; - 


(6) those who followed the decision in practise must 
have been unaware of the mistake, and must have sup- 
posed that they were acting in accordance with law; 
(7) the error must have been due merely to ignorance 
of a matter of detail, and not toignorance of the ex- 
istence of the whole Biblical law in question. Unless 
these conditions are present every one of those who 
has acted in accordance with the erroneous enact- 
ment must bring an individual offering. 

Ch. II. The anointed priest who had interpreted 
some Biblical law erroneously and had acted accord- 
ingly was required to bring a special sacrifice. The 
same conditions that governed the case of an errone- 
ous enactment of the court with regard to the prac- 
tise of the community governed also the erroneous 
decision of the anointed priest with regard to his 
own practise. The laws regarding the special sac- 
rifice of the nasi are also discussed in this chapter. 

Ch. III. In the cases of the anointed priest and 
the nasi, whose tenure of office is temporary, a ques- 
tion might arise as to the kind of sacrifice they must 
bring for sins committed before entering upon their 
respective offices, or after relinquishing them, If 
the sin was committed before they assumed office, 
they were both regarded as private individuals, and 
were obliged to bring a female kid. If, however, the 
sin was committed after they had relinquished their 
offices, the nasi was regarded as an individual, while 
the status of the anointed priest was unchanged. 
After the Mishnah has defined the term “anointed 
priest ” and determined his position in the Temple. 

it enters upon & discussion of matters 
Precedence. of priority — as between man and 

woman in cases of charity, or as re 
gards the return of a lost object. Tt then enumerates 
the various castes among the Jewsand their order of 
priority with regard to the calling up to read the 
Law, etc. — priests, Levites, Israelites, illegitimates, 
"netinim ” (the Gibeonites), proselytes, and freed 
slaves. In conclusion, the following significant re- 
mark is made: “This is only when all other things 
are equal, but in the case of an ignorant priest and 
a scholar who is an illegitimate, the latter must pre- 
cede the priest in all honors.” 


Horeb 
Horology 


The gemara is mainly devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of the laws of the Mishnah, with a few hag- 
gadic digressions in the third chapter. Rashi’s com- 
mentary is much more profuse here than in other 
parts of the Talmud, and the tosafot published in 
the new Wilna edition of 1889 extend only to the 
first two chapters, the style and method, mainly of 
an interpretative nature, being very different from 
those of the tosafot to other books. In the same 
edition, besides the commentary of Hananeel, there 
is a commentary called “Tosafot ha-Rosh,” attrib- 
uted to Asher b. Jehiel. The laws of Horayot are 
classified in Maimonides' * Yad" under *Shegagot," 
xii.-xv, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Schwab, Le Talmud de Jerusalem, Xi., Paris, 

1889; Wünsche, Der Babylonische Talmud, vol. iii, part 2, 

Leipsic, 1889; idem, Der Jerusalemische Talmud, hag- 


gadic part, pp. 291-296, Zurich, 1880; Rabbinowitz, Législa- 
tion Civile du Thalmud, vol. v., Paris, 1880. 
J. H. G. 


E. C. 
HOREB, MOUNT. See Sinai. 


HOREM (5n = “sacred” or “ fortified”): For. 
tified city of Naphtali, named with Iron and Mig- 
dalel (Josh, xix. 38). It is generally identified with 
the modern Hurah, west of Kedesh-naphtali. 

E. G. H. M. Sk. 


HORESH: The word Ay ng, indicating the 
place in the wilderness of Ziph where David hid 
himself from Saul (I Sam. xxiii. 15, 18, 19), gener- 
ally translated *in the wood," is taken in the R. V. 
(tb. xxxiii. 15, margin) and by several modern crit- 
ics as a proper name. The final ;j is considered by 
them as the local “postpositive,” though it never 
occurs elsewhere in a word with the preposition 3. 
The word has the appearance of a proper name; if 
it be one it must be translated “in Horeshah." The 
Septuagint version renders 'ev 77 Kawi, reading 
nwan, “in the new city." 

E. G. H. M. SEL, 


HOR-HAGIDGAD (mman ^n): Place in the 
desert where the Israelites encamped; said to be sit- 
uated between Bene-jaakan and Jotbathah (Num. 
xxxiii, 32, 93 ; in R. V. * Hor-haggidgad ”). In Deut. 
x, 7 the name is changed to * Gudgodah " (749597). 
Robinson (“ Researches,” i. 267) mentions a Wadi al- 
Ghudaghid on the west side of the ‘Arabah. | 

E, G, II, M. SEL. 


HORI (nn; plural, Horites, msna = “the 
cave-dwellers”): 1. Surname of Seir, who, with his 
descendants, the Horites, occupied the Jand subse- 
quently called * Edom " (Gen. xxxvi. 20 et seg.). The 
name occurs in the plural only once (Deut. ii. 19), 
and with the definite article; its meaning indicates 
the nature of the dwellings of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of Idum:a, and is confirmed by the presence 
of excavated dwellings in the mountains of Edom. 
The Horites are first mentioned in connection with 
their defeat by Chedorlaomer and his allies in the 
time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 6). They were finally 
destroyed by the Edomites, who occupied their land 
(Deut. ii. 12, 22; see EDOM). 

2. Son of Lotan, a Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 99; I 
Chron, i. 39), | 

3. Father of Shaphat, who represented the tribe 
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of Simeon among the spies sent by Moses into Ca- 
naan (Num. xiii. 5). In this case the name is writ- 
ten “4h, and may mean “the noble.” 


EK, G L M. SEL, 


HORMAH (nnn = “inviolable,” "asylum": in 
Biblical folk-etymology it is explained as signify- 
ing “under the ban [“ herem ”],” “devoted to destruc- 
tion”): Name of a city, usually found without the 
article, but in Num. xiv. 45 (IIebr.) written “ha- 
Hormah.” It is not certain whether only one, or 
more than one, place is represented by the namo, 
though the latter is more probable. Hormah is 
mentioned between Chesil and Ziklag in the list of 
the “uttermost cities" of Judah, toward the territory 
of Edom “southward,” in the Negeb (Josh. xv. 21, 
90-81). It is also among the places allotted to 
Simeon, and is mentioned between Bethul and Zik- 
lag (Josh. xix. 4-5; I Chron. iv. 80). 

The “eidersof Judah . . . which were in Hormah” 
were included by David among those that shared in 
the distribution of the spoils captured from the 
Amalekites (I Sam. xxx. 30). Situated in the south- 
western part of the Judean Negeb, this Hormah can 
not well be held to be identical with the Hormalh 
described as being in Seir, though modern critics 
suggest the emendation “mi-Se‘ir” = “from Seir," 
in the account of the repulse the invading Israelites 
met at the hands of the Canaanites (Deut. i. 44). 
This Hormah must have been situated not far from 
Kadesh (Num. xiv. 45). Itis not plain to which of 
these two localities (if they are distinct) the narra. 
tive that is twice given to account for the name 
(Num. xxi. 1-3; Judgesi. 17) refers. The first pas- 
sage suggests that the older native name was 
“Arad”; with the neighboring cities the place was 
destroyed by the Israelites during their earlier wan- 
derings, as a punishment for the hostilities of its 
king. Hence the new name, “devoted to destruc- 
tion.” The second passage (Judges i, 17) gives 
“Zephath " as the originalappellation; Judah aiding 
Simeon to destroy it, it came to be known as “ Hor- 
mah." Some critics (among them Johannes Bach- 
mann) have contended that the city was twice des- 
troyed; others explain that Num. xxi. 8 narrates by 
anticipation the destruction of the town by Judah 
and Simeon. 

Arad and Zephath must then also be held to be 
identical, which raises new difficulties. For this 
reason the change of “ Zephath " into “ Arad " in the 
reading of Judges i. 17 has been suggested, while 
Moore (“Judges,” p. 36) would omit the words 
“melek Arad” in Num. xxi. 1 (Hebr.) as an inter- 
polation. "This would leave the two passages with- 
out any connection, except in that they both contain 
explanations of the name *IHormah." Robinson 
connects Zephath with the pass Nakb al-Safa, south- 
east of Kurnub (“ Researches,” 2d ed., ii. 181). Row- 
lands identifies it with Sebata or Sebaita (see Will- 
iams, “ Holy City,” 2d ed., i. 464), and is supported 
by Palmer (“The Desert of the Exodus," pp. 371 
et seg.). Moore (Le.) rejects both identifications. 
Cheyne (“Encyc. Bibl.”) solves the difficulties by 
the transposition of the consonants of the name ponn 
to read nnm, which, of course, is then brought into 
relation with the Jerahmeclites. E. G. H. 
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HORN, EDUARD. See ErNHORN, IGNATZ 
(EpuarD Horn). 
HORNET. See INSECTS. 


HORNS OF MOSES: Owing to the represen- 
tations of the old painters and sculptors, it has be- 
come a wide-spread belief that Moses, when he came 
down from Mount Sinai with the tables of the Law, 
had two horns on his forehead. This strange idea, 
however, is based upon a wrong interpretation of 
Ex. xxxiv. 29, 85, UD WY pp Aw) (“And behold 
the skin of his face shone”), in which [P means “to 
shine” (comp. Hab. iii. 4, 35 WD Dp = “ bright- 
ness was on his side”). - 

The old translations give ip = “shine,” with the 
exception of Aquila and the Vulgate, which read “ his 
face had horns.” This misunderstanding, however, 
may have been favored by the Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian conception of horned deities (Sin, Ammon), and 
by the legend of the two-horned Alexander the 
Great (see the Koran, sura xviii. 85). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; Dill- 


mann, Commentary on Exodus, ad loc. 
E. G. H. M. Sc. 


HORNTHAL, FRANZ LUDWIG VON: 
German jurist and author; born in Hamburg March 
5, 1768; died at Bamberg June 27, 1858. After 
studying at Bamberg he was appointed teacher to the 
pages of the Bishop of Bamberg. A few years later 
he established himself as an attorney atlaw. In 1808 
he became district president (“ Landescommissar ”), 
and then attained in quick succession the positions 
of “Landesdirectionsrath,” “Stadtcommissar,” and 
chief of police. In 1806 he became “ Regierungscom- 
missar,” and judge at the supreme court of justice of 
Franconia. At this time he was called upon to reg- 
ulate the disorganized financial affairs of the city of 
Nuremberg. In 1809 he visited Vienna. During the 
War of Liberation (1818-15) he was very active in re- 
cruiting and equipping volunteers in Bavaria. For 
the services thus rendered to his fatherland he was en- 
nobled (1815). About this time he became mayor 
of Bamberg, and through his organization of phil- 
anthropic and other institutions rendered the great- 
est services to his fellow citizens. 

Hornthal wrote: “Ueber das Anlehensgeschift 
der Vereinigten Bayerischen Gutsbesitzer,” Bam- 
berg, 1824; * Ansichten über den Wechselseitigen 
Einfluss der Umwülzung des Staats und des Staats- 
credites," 1816; * Werden die Deutschen Bundes- 
fürsten an einem Feindlichen Einfalle in Spanien 
Theil Nehmen? ? Nuremberg, 1823; “ Ueber den Con- 
gress zu Verona," čb. 1822; “ Darstellung der Ereig- 
nisse bei dem vom Fürsten Hohenlohe Unternom- 
menen Heilverfahren,” Bamberg, 1822; * Darstellung 
der Verhältnisse der Stiftungen in Bamberg," tò. 
1821; “Ueber Souverainetüt, Staatsverfassung und 
Reprüsentativform," Nuremberg, 1816; “ Ueber das 
Grossherzoglich Weimar’sche Strafurtheil Gegen den 
Hofrath Ofen," 7b. 1819; “ Vorschläge über Abwen- 
dung der Fruchttheuerung," 2d. 1817; “Briefe aus 
Bamberg über das Wundervolle des Fürsten v. 
Hohenlohe,” Erlangen, 1821; “Minister London- 
derry und Sein Federmesser,” Nuremberg, 1822. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jiidischer Plutarch, ii. 91-94. g 
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HOROLOGY: The science of the measurement 
of time. Portions of time are distinguished in the 
first chapter of Genesis. The term “from time to 
time” (I Chron. ix. 25) means from hour to bour, 
that is, a complete day, just as in the Talmud and 
in rabbinical literature nyb ny» denotes twenty-four 
hours, a full day. The phrase yx any (“hours 
and minutes?; Ber. 3b) shows that ny is sometimes 
used to distinguish the hour. The Hebrew word 
yan is used in the Talmud to describe also a second, 
a moment. The Chaldaic equivalent for “hour” is 
mw, sinye (Dan. iv. 16, 30 [A. V. 19, 83]). Other 
Biblical expressions of time are pv nyy (“noon”), 
pny (“midday ”), ow: nv (“high day "), and "sn 
soon or mun (*midnight?). According to the Tal- 
mud, the night is divided into three or four parts 
(nmovwp = “watches”; Ber. 3a). Other subdivi- 


‘sions of the day are ^r» (“dawn”) and p'a»wyn ra 


(“twilight”). In the Midrash the hour is divided 
into quarters termed “hands” (Yalk., Gen. 76). A 
* hand " signifies a quarter of an hour, as the hands 
and feet are the four principal members of the 
body. 

The length of the hour is not given in the Bible, 
but in the Talmud, as stated above, twenty-four 
hours constitute a day. The hours of the night 
begin with sunset; and twelve bours from this the 
twelve hours of the day begin. 'The third hour of 
the day corresponds to 9 A.w.; the sixth hour to 
noon; theninth hour to03 P.M.; andsoon. Itis very 
probable that the same division of hours prevailed 
in Biblical times. Theapportioning of twelve hours 
each to the day and the night was doubtless due to the 
Babylonian astrologers or authorities on horoscopes, 
who thought that the twelve constellations (mot; 
Ber. 82b) represented the hours, each having a su- 
pernatural power over & certain hour of the day or 
the nignt. 

'The device of thecircle known as the dial, divided 
into twelve equal segments with a rod in the center, 
was probably first invented to point out the constel- 
lations. “Whoever wishes to know, may take a 
straight-cut rod and set it up on the level [in the 
center] between twelve fingers [inches, spaces] and 
measure its shadow for twelve degrees " (* Baraita di- 
Shemuel ha-Katan,” iii. 11, Frankfort-on.the- Main, 
1868). Shabbethai b. Abraham (tenth century) writes 
that a Gentile of Babylon taught him the art of 
measuring the rod-shadow described in the Baraita 
of Samuel (Zunz, “G. V." p. 98). 

'The first use of the sun-dial (nibyran by = * the 
shadow of the degrees"; Isa. xxxviii. 8) in Biblical 
times is generally credited to Ahaz, 
King of Judah (739 5.0.); and some 
authorities suppose that he imported it 
from Assyria when he visited Tiglath- 
pileser at Damascus, where he also copied the archi- 
tecture of the altar (IT Kings xvi. 10) Probably 
Ahaz constructed the dial in connection with the 
“covert of the Sabbath ” (db, verse 18), explained by 
Rashi to be a shaded place which Ahaz had built 
in the court of the Temple for rest and recreation. 
See Diar. The Talmud, however, does not credit 
the dial to Ahaz personally, as it must have been 
in existence before him, and it is not mentioned in 
his lifetime. 


Sun- 
Dial. 


Horology . 
Horowitz, Isaiah 


The sun-dial is known in the Mishnah as the 
" hour-stone " (Mypwnr jan); and its style or gnomon 
is called "NDI (= “nail” or “wire”; ‘Eduy. iii. 8). 
Maimonides (Commentary to 'Eduy. ad loc.) de- 
scribes the contrivance as “a broad and level stone 
set in the ground, with a circular line drawn on 
it; a perpendicular style [in the center] is raised on 


Sun-Dial as Described by Maimonides. 
(After a sketch by J. D. Eisenstein.) 


& perpendicular projection, in length usually a little 
less than that of a quarter of the segment indicated 
on the stone. The shadow of the style at every 
hour is marked and numbered on the circle of the 

stone." 
The Mishnah relates that Helen, the mother of 
Monobaz II., King of Adiabene, made a gold “ne- 
brashta," which she caused to be 


The Gold placed in front of the entrance to the 
Can- Temple (Yoma iii. 10). The Tosefta 
del&brum. adds that at daybreak sparks were 


emitted by the nebrashta; and it was 
then known that it was time to say the “Shema‘” 
(ib. ed. Zuckermandel, ii. 188; comp. Gem. Yoma 
37b) The Temple was situated on the west side of 
Mt. Moriah, and the nebrashta at its entrance on the 
east side. The latter thus caught the first rays of 
the sun, and served the useful purpose of indicating 
to the multitude in front of the entrance the exact 
time of sunrise. "There are two interpretations for 
"nebrashta": one amora defines it as a candela- 
brum; another as a “konbeta” (Yer. Yoma iii. 41b; 
comp. Jastrow, “ Dict." s.v. Nn'3»1p = “snuffers ”). 
The sun-dial in its primitive state was a series of 
marks showing the position of the sun's shadow on 
a wall at various hours of the day. The Midrash, 
commenting on Abraham’s visitors who predicted 
the birth of Isaac at the anniversary of “this existing 
hour” (mn nya; Gen. xviii. 10), states that the visitors 
made a scratch on the wall, and said “when the sun 
reaches this spot” (Pesik. R. 6 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
24b]). Regarding a similar phrase, “to-morrow about 
this time” ("ND nyo = “at the same hour”; Ex, 
ix. 18), Zebedee b. Levi says Moses made a scratch 
on the wall and predicted the hailstorm “ when the 
sun reached thisspot on the following day ” (Ex. R. 
xii. 3). Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel says any one can 
detect the difference between the lunarand the solar 
year (304 and 365 days respectively) by marking the 
shadow of the sun at the time of the solstice in 
Tammuz (July) and watching when the sun reaches 
the same spot in the following year. He will find 
a gain of eleven days over the lunar year (Seder 
‘Olam iv., end; Gen. R. xxxiii. 10). 
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While the sun-dial was used to indicate the hours 
of the day when the sun shone, the clepsydra, or 
water-clock, was designed to designate 
The the hours in cloudy weather and at 
Clepsydra. night. Its earliest use was probably 
limited to the indication of the exact 
time of midnight. The Talmud explains that Moses, 
because he feared that the astronomers of Pharaoh 
would err in their caleulations and consider him 
unreliable, said the Lord would kill the first-born 
in Egypt “about” midnight (Ex. xi 4) whereas 
the event happened exactly at midnight (db. xii. 99; 
Ber. 4a). 

A unique and artistic contrivance to indicate mid- 
night is said to have been invented by King David. 
As told by R. Simeon Hasida, David had his harp 
hanging over his couch and adjusted to the north 
wind, which at midnight blew across the strings. 
thus playing the instrument automatically. The 
music awakened David, who immediately prepared 
to study the Law until the morning star appeared 
(Ber. 3b). This story is based on the passages: “At 
midnight I will rise to give thanks unto thee” (Ps. 
cxix. 0602), and 
psaltery and harp: I myself will awake early” (2d. 
lvii. 9 [A. V. 8]). 

The clepsydra is mentioned in Mishnah and Tal- 
mud under various names, perhaps to distinguish 
different forms and designs, all, however, signifying 
one thing; namely, the slow escape—literally the 
stealing away—of the water, drop by drop, which is 
the meaning of *clepsydra" in Greek. The actual 
word occurs in Gen. R. xlix., 8 12 in the form non 
moo = ssppbn. The variety known as “arpa- 
kas” (= DANN [misspelled DD DN] = apres, prá- 
you = “harpax,” or perhaps = vwpóyovc) was made 


Clepsydra as Described in the Zohar. 
(After a sketch by J, D, Eisenstein.) 


both of metal and of glass (Kelim xiv. 8, xxx. 4). 
This device was so arranged that, when completely 
filled, the pressing of a finger on the top, making it 
air-tight, would stop the running of the water from 
the bottom (Gen. R. iv. 8). Another form, callea 
“tiatorus ” (Óiarópoc =: DIN"), was made of metal. 


R. Jose considered it a “receptacle” because its con- 


tents dropped out slowly (Kelim ii. 6). 
A third kind was called “arak” (pay). The 
version in ‘Er. 104a, PIN PSO) cana Poy, 


“Awake up, my glory; awake, 


NPR en ar M Ad MIS D o Ate ra rc e rrt c te oe 
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should be read PAN "5 PHD) paara poyn (= “it 
is permitted to raise the plummet [9rafgrgc = 
“weight” or “ball ?] and to allow the water to drop 
from the clepsydra ”). This kind was used in a sick- 
room to awaken the patient at certain intervals. 
According to another account, the constant drop- 
ping of the water had a soothing effect on the 
patient's nerves (zb.). A correct de- 
In scription of this form of clepsydra 
the Zohar. is given in the Zohar, where it is 
related that R. Abba, on his way 
from Tiberias, stopped at an inn in the village of 
Tarsus. Before retiring he asked the innkeeper 
whether he had a rooster that would awaken him 
exactly at midnight for "hazot." The innkeeper 
assured Abba that he had a better device ; namely : “A 
ecale, having on one side a weight, and on the other 
a jug filled with water which escapes drop by drop. 
Exactly at midnight the vessel becomes empty, 
causing the weight on the other side to fall and 
sound an alarm throughout the house, thus announ- 
cing the hour of midnight. We made this appli- 
ance for the old man who stays here and who arises 
regularly at midnight to study the Law” (Zohar, 
Lek Leka, p. 182, Wilna, 1882). 

The clepsydra in its simplest form is traced by 
some historians to the Greeks (about 480 B.c.), and 
by others to the censor Scipio Nasico (595 B.C.). 

The general term “horologe” for a timepiece is 
used in Talmud and Midrash with reference to the 
passage, “This month shall be unto you the begin- 
ning of months” (Ex. xii. 2. The Rabbis under- 
stood the word p25 (= “unto you") as indicating a 
surrender of the right to fix the time of the calendar; 
and they illustrate the idea in the Midrash with a 
parable of the horologe (prion tS which was deliv- 
ered by the king to his son who succeeded him. 
Similarly the Almighty delivered the key for regu- 
lating the time for the months and the festivals to 
Israel (Yer. R. H. i. 8; Pesik. R. 15 [ed. Friedmann, 
p. 77a]) In medieval literature the clock is known 
as NWY mmo (“the hour-guide”); in modern He- 
brew, as pyw. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Howr-Glasses, in Jour. Archeological Asso- 
ciation (London), 1848, iii. 301; 1856, xii. 265; 1878, xxix. 
130: The Dial of Ahaz, in Jour. of Sacred. Literature, 1. 
406, ii. 163, London, 1855-56 ; Wood, Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches, p. 7, London, 1806 ; The Dial of Ahaz, in Popular 
Astronamy, Dec., 1898, pp. 537-043. 

S. J. D. E. 


HOROMITE, Sec SANBALLAT. 


HORONAIM (gpiwi-—*"the two hollows”): 
City of Moab (Isa. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 8, 5), men- 
tioned also in the Mesha inscription (lines 31, 82) 
under the name (my7. Its site is supposed by some 
to be to the south of the Arnon. Josephus (“ Ant.” 
xiii. 15, & 4; xiv. 1, § 4) speaks of a Moabite city 
named * Oronas" or “Orone” as having been taken 


by Alexander Janneus. l 
E. G. 1L M. SEL. 


HOROVITZ, MARKUS: German rabbi and 
historian; born March 14, 1844, at Ladány, near 
. Tokaj, Hungary. The descendant of an ancient 
family of scholars, he pursued. his rabbinical studies 
at the yeshibot of Ujhely, Verbó, and Eisenstadt 


(the last-named then in charge of Israel Hildes- | 
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heimer) He studied (1868-71) philosophy and 
Orientalia at the universities of Vienna, Budapest, 
and Berlin, taking his Ph.D. degree at Tübingen. 
In Dec., 1871, he was called as rabbi to Lauenburg 
in: Pomerania; in 1874, to Gnesen, Prussian Posen; 
and in Sept., 1878, to Frankfort-on-the-Main. At 
Frankfort he organized two model religious schools. 
Horovitz is one of the directors of the Deutsche 
Rabbinerverband, and president of the German 
Jewish orphan asylum at Jerusalem. 

Besides numerous sermons; *Matteh Lewi,” a 
work in Hebrew on letters of divorce (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1891); and essays on the origin of the 
Hungarian Jews (in “Izraelita Közlöny,” 1869) 
Horovitz has published the following works: “Zur 
Gesch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde in Eisenstadt," 1869: 
“Jose ben Jose," in “Jüdische Presse," 18738; 
“Frankfurter Rabbinen,” 4 parts, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1882-85; “Jüdische Aerztein Frankfurt-a.-M.” 
1886; * Die Wohlthitigkeitspflege bei den Juden im 
Alten Frankfurt,” 1896; “Zur Statistik der Jüdi- 
schen Bevölkerung im Alten Frankfurt,” 1896; “ Die 
Frankfurter Rabbinerversammlung vom Jahre 1608," 
1897; “Die Inschriften des Alten Friedhofes der 
Israclitischen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt-8.-M." 1901. 

8. A. F. 


HOROWITZ, AARON BEN JACOB HA- 
LEVI: Russian Talmudist; lived in the second half 
of the seventeenth century; son-in-law of Joseph 
ben Lób, rabbi of Minsk. Ile revised David ben 
Samuel's commentary to Rashi on the Pentateuch, 
published at Dyhernfurth in 1689 under the title 
“Dibre Dawid,” to which he added a commentary 
of his own covering the whole of Genesis, as well 
as a letter justifying his work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 886; Michael. 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 297. 
L Br. 


H. R. 

HOROWITZ, ISAIAH: German cabalist, 
rabbi, and author; born at Prague about 1555; died 
at Safed about 1680. At an early age he accom- 
panied his father, Abraham Horowitz, to Poland 
and studied under Solomon Rabbi Lebush’s in Cra- 
cow, He married the daughter of Abraham Maul. 
a wealthy resident of Vienna, and seems to have 
enjoyed comfortable circumstances during his 
whole lifetime, devoting a large part of his income 
to charity and to the acquisition of a library. He 
soon became one of the leaders in the communal 
affairs of the Jews of Poland. Thus he appears as 
early as 1590 as one of the signatories of the resolu- 
tion, passed at the fair of Lublin, which condemned 
the giving of bribes for rabbinical positions. He held 
various rabbinical offices; his son mentions those in 
Posen and Cracow; contemporary sources show 
him to have held rabbinates at Dubno (1600; Meir 
Lüblin, Responsa, No. 39), Ostrog, Volhynia (1608; 
see his approbation to Solomon of Miezdzyrzecz's 
* Mizbah ha-Zahab," Basel, 1602), Frankfort-on-the- 
Main (about 1606), and Prague (1614) He left 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, probably on account of the 
FrTTMILCH riots, in 1614; at Prague he was at first 
corabbi with Solomon Ephraim of Lenezyza; upon 
the death of the latter, however, he became sole 
rabbi. 


Horowitz, Isaiah 
Horowitz, Moses 


In 1621, after the death of his wife, Horowitz went 
to Palestine, where he lived during the remainder of 
his life. According to cabalistic views (see Emden's 
autobiography in * Ha-Meassef," 1810, i. 79), no one 
should live in Palestine unmarried; Horowitz pro- 
pesed to marry Eva Bacharach, who, however, de- 
clined (Jair Hayyim Bacharach, in the preface to 
“Hawwot Ya'ir") Horowitz nevertheless married 
again, and left a widow and a little daughter, the 
latter of whom died soon after him (* ‘Ateret ha Le- 
wivim," p. 42). Though various Palestinian con- 
gregations offered him rabbinates, he preferred to 
go to Jerusalem, where he arrived Nov. 19, 1621. 
His fame tempted the pasha to adopt one of the 
usual methods of extortion practised in the East: 


the pasha imprisoned the famous rabbiand held him. 


for ransom (1695) After being liberated, Horowitz 
settled in Safed, where he died. 

Horowitz wrote the following works: (1) notes 
to his father’s ^ Emek Berakah,” on benedictions, 
Cracow, 1597; (2) notes on his father’s ethical will, 
“Yesh Nohalin,” db. 1597, often reprinted; (8) 
“Shene Luhot ha-Berit,” usually known by the ab- 

breviation “Shelah ” (4"5w). edited by 
His Works his son Shabbethai Sheftel, Amster- 
and dam, 1649; (4) “Sha ar ha-Shamayim, " 
Theology. prayer book, edited by his great- 
grandson Abraham ben Isaiah Horo. 
witz, 2. 1717, (5) notes on Mordecai ben Hillel’s 
compendium, of which one part only, with an edi- 
tion of “‘Emek Berakah,” was printed by the au- 
thor’s descendant Shabbethai Sheftel Friinkel of 
Breslau, čb. 1787. A compendium of the laws of 
tefillin and his notes on the Tur and on the Zohar 
remained in manuscript. Various religious hymns 
are scattered through his works, but they are with- 
out poetic value 

Of Horowitz’s works the “Shene Luhot ha-Berit ” 
has become the most popular; it. as well as its au- 
thor, came to be known as “Shelah ha Kadosh” 
(Holy Shelah)  Glückel of HAMELN records that, 
not long afterits publication, her husband, Hayyim, 
read it on his death-bed (“ Memoiren,” ed. Kaufmann, 
p. 199, Frankfort-on.the Main, 1896). Aaron Bern- 
stein, in his novel * Vógele der Maggid,” depicts one 
of the characters, Hayyim Mikwenitzer, as finding 
everything in his “ Holy Shelah.” Pious Jewsdrew 
consolation and instruction from this book (see 
Mielziner in “Ben Chananja,” iv. 96), which has 
frequently been printed in abridged form (see Ben- 
jacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 535). As the title in- 
dicates, it was intended as à compendium of the 
Jewish religion. Its divisions are, however, very 
unsystematic, and its confusion of titles and sub- 
titles renders it difficult to analyze. "The principal 
divisions fall under the heading “The Gate of the 
Letters," and comprise: à compendium of religious 
ethies, alphabetically arranged; a division dealing 
with the laws of the holy days and beginning with a 
section entitled “ Masseket Hullin,” treating largely 

of the laws of zizit, tefillin, mezuzah, 

The etc., enjoining rigorous observance of 

“í Shelah.? the Law, and emphasizing the moral les- 
sons derived from its practise; another 

division treating of the weekly Pentateuchal por- 
tions from the halakic view-point, and of their mystic 
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meanings and moral lessons (the moral lessons, en- 
titled “Tokahot Musar,” are printed in some edi- 
tions of the Pentateuch, as those of Amsterdam, 1760 


and 1764, and Vienna, 1794); an essay on the prin- 


ciples of rabbinical law entitled “ Torah she-Be‘al 
Peh,” of some scientific value. Horowitz finds 
mystical lessons in the number of the fingers and of 
their bones, which numbers indicate symbolically 
the Ten Sefirot and the name of God. He believes 
strictly every word found in rabbinical literature; 
thus he derives from the Talmudie legend of David's 
death an argument against a decision found in the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk (197a; comp. 408a) He is very 
strict in matters of ritual law. His book contains 
likewise many ethical teachings of an exalted char- 
acter (see 242a, where he advises the advocates [sve 
SHTADLAN] always to remember that real power 
does not come from kings and princes, but from 
God alone) | 

While Horowitz's prayer-book is full of sincere 
religious ideas, it is also a presentation of cabalistic 
doctrines, Thus he says that the morning prayer is 
an appeal to divine merey because the growing 
light represents God's kindness, while the declining 
light of the afternoon represents God's stern jus- 
tice. Abraham ordained the morning prayer because 
he was the incarnation of divine mercy, and Isaac 
ordained the afternoon prayer because he was the 
incarnation of divine power (p. 144a). 

Horowitz quoted extensively from his immediate 
predecessors in cabalistic literature, especially from 
De Vidas, Cordovero, and Isaac Luria. The fame of 
the last-named had attracted Horowitz to Palestine, 
where he expected to find the master’s disciples 
and to acquire through them some of his esoteric 
teachings; his own work, however, became far 
more popular than those of any other of the disciples. 
At least ten editions are known of the “ Skene Luhot. 
ha-Berit,” while his prayer-book, though not so often 
reprinted, has largely influenced all subsequent edi- 
tions of the ritual. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore bdha-Dorot, p. 47b: Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl.; Landshuth, 
‘Ammude ha--Abodah, pp. 133-134, Berlin, 1862; Frumkin, 
Eben Shemel, pp. 111-122, Jerusalem and Wima, 1874; Ho- 
rovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, i. 41-44, 58-60 (in which 
Horowitz's contract with the Frankfort congregation is repro- 
duced); Pesis, '-Aferet ha-Lewiyin, Warsaw. 1902. D 


HOROWITZ, LAZAR (ELEAZAR): Aus 
trian rabbi; born at Flosz, Bavaria, 1808; died at 
Vöslau. near Vienna, June 11, 1868. He was the 
son of David Joshua Hoeshel, rabbi of Flosz, and 
grandson of Zebi Hirsch Honwrrz, rabbi of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. In 1822 his father was called to 
the rabbinate of Frauenkirchen, Hungary. Horo- 
witz was educated in Talmud by his father until, at 
the age of eighteen, he was sent to Presburg to con- 
tinue his studies under Moses SCuRETBER (from 1821 
to 1825). In the latter year he was called home by the 
death of his father, and the congregation of Frauen- 
kirchen elected him as his successor; Horowitz, 
however, refused the call. He lived for some time 
at Deutsch-Kreuz, where he married. In 1828 pri- 
vate affairs called him to Vienna, where he made the 
acquaintance of the banker Isaac Löw von Hoff- 
mannsthal, through whose influence he was ap- 
pointed rabbi of the community; Horowitz held 
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that position until his death. As the Jews of 
Vienna, however, were not recognized as a corpora- 
ijon and could not engage a rabbi, his official title 
was that of “supervisor of ritual” (“ Ritualienauf- 
seher ”) until the constitution of 1848 abolished their 
disabilities. In 1828 he instituted the Talmud To- 
rah; in 1885 he established a society (Shas Hebra) 
for the study of the Talmud. 

Among Horowitz's disciples were Albert Cohn, 
Gerson Wolf, and Abraham Schmiedel. True to 
the teachings of his master, he was very strict in all 
questions of the ritual law, though he made many 
concessions to the spirit of the time, especially where 
the harmony and peace of the congregation were in- 
volved. He prohibited not only the use, but even 
. the sale. during Passover, of loaf sugar which had 
not been manufactured under ritual supervision 
(* Yad Eleazar," No, 22); he would not allow during 
Passover the use of enameled vessels which had been 
used during the year (75. Nos. 84, 96); he prohibited 
ihe sale of sacred scrolls to non Jews, even when it 
could be safely presumed that they would not pro- 
fane them (2d. No. 76); he prohibited the use of stearin 
candles in the synagogue (čb. No. 58); in the case 
of a Jewish manufacturer of chinaware, he insisted 
that he should not manufacture any human figure 
without a defect sufficient to avoid transgression of 
the second commandment (70. No. 129). He sup- 
ported those who decided, in the Flórshcim case in 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, that an uncircumcised boy 
was not a Jew (Trier, * Rabbinische Gutachten über 
die Beschneidung," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1844), 
as well as those who protested against the rabbin- 
ical conference of Brunswick (* Shelome Emune Yis- 
rael," 1845); and he rendered a decision against the 
Reform party in Mantua who wished to abolish the 
second day of the holy days(“ Yad Eleazar," No.181). 
On the other hand, he decided, supported by Moses 
Schreiber, that mezizah was not obligatory in CIR- 
CUMCISION, physicians having declared it danger- 
ous (/0. No. 55; * Kokebe Yizhak." i. 44-51). When 
a difficulty arose in the congregation of Dessau 
in regard to performing in the synagogue a mar- 
riage ceremony which the Orthodox had condemned, 
he declared that the maintenance of peace in the 
congregation was of far greater weight than such 
a question. 

IIorowitz's mildattitude toward those who differed 
with him was especially noticeable in the case 
against Leopold Kompert, who was accused of hav- 
ing libeled the * Orthodox Jewish religion” by pub- 
lishing in his year-book an article by Gritz, who 
had denied that Isaiah taught: personal Messiah. 
Horowitz, who was called as an expert, declared at 
the trial (Dec. 30, 1863) that he knew no * Orthodox 
Judaism? as a distinet chureh, and that, while he 
considered the belief in a personal Messiah as essen- 
tinl in Judaism, there was room for differences in 
regard to the explanation of the prophecies of the 
coming of the Messiah. This broad-mindedness pro- 
voked a strong opposition. Israel Hildesheimer, 
then in Eisenstadt, issued a protest against this view 
which received the signatures of 156 rabbis, who had 
not looked with favor upou the faet that Horowitz 
lectured in the bet ha-midrash founded by Jellinek ; 
but the storm soon subsided, and, as may be seen from 
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the names of the rabbis who addressed ritualistic 
questions to him, Horowitz came to be à recognized 
authority. Besides articles in various Hebrew period- 
icals, and an introduction to the “Heker Halakah ” 
(Vienna, 1838) of his maternal grandfather, Horo- 
witz wrote a volume of responsa (* Yad Eleazar," 
Vienna, 1870), published after his death by his sous 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Neuzeit, 1868, No. 25: Ha-Shahar, i. 3- 
18; preface to Yad Eleazar. On the eontroversy with Hil- 
desheimer see Neuzeit, 1864. No. 5, passim: I. H. Weiss, 
Nezah Yisrael, Vienna, 1864. D 


' HOROWITZ, LEOPOLD: Hungarian painter , 
born in 1887 at hHozgony, near Kaschau, where he 
attended the gymnasium. He received instruction 
in painting from Roth until 1850, when he went to 
the Vienna Academy to study under Geiger, Meyer, 
and Wurzinger. There he remained for seven years, 
winning the first prize at his graduation. In 1860 
he visited Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and finally Paris, 
where he resided for eight years, and obtained a 
reputation as an excellent portrait. and genre- 
painter, his subjects at this time being taken prin- 
cipally from child life. His most important picture 
of this period is ^ The First-Born.” In his portraits 
he followed at first Rembrandt, and then Van Dyck, 
the character of his women's portraits being strongly 
reminiscent of the latter's style. 

In 1868 he went to Warsaw in order to familiarize 
himself with the life of the Polish Jews. He also 
made frequent visits to Budapest, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin, where he was especially esteemed as a portrait 
painter by the ladies of the nobility. Among the 
scenes taken from the life of the Polish Jews may be 
mentioned: “Prayers in a Polish Synagogue on the 
Anniversary of the Destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusalem”; “The Polish Tutor”; “The Harmless 
War" His finest portraits are those of the Princess 
of Sapieha, the Countess of Wedel, Georg Brandes. 
Maurice Jókai, Count Bariatinszky, Count and 
Countess Zamoyiski, and F. von Pulszky, director 
of the museum in Budapest. In 1891 Horowitz re- 
ceived a gold medal at the Berlin International Ex- 
hibition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Seybert. Künstler-Levikon; Meyers Kon- 
versations-Levikon; Ost und West, 1903, iii. 513-526. 
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HOROWITZ, MOSES HA-LEVI: Judæo- 
German playwright; born on the 7th of Adar, 1844, 
at Stanislau, Galicia. After the usual Jewish edu- 
cation he studied German and went to Bucharest. 
In 1876 he established a Jewish theater there, 
and has been connected with the Jewish stage ever 
since. He was the first to introduce actresses on the 
Jewish stage; previously men had always taken the 
feminine rôles in Jewish plays Horowitz went to 
New York in 1884, taking with him à company of 
his own. 

He has written no less than 169 plays. “Das 
Polishe Yingel” being his first dramatic production. 
Among his more successful plays are: “Schlome 
Chochom,” “ Kuzri,” “Chochmath Noshim,” “ Ben 
Hador,” and “ Yetziath Mizraim.” Most of Horo- 
witz's plays are historical, but he is always on the 
lookout for “zeit piessen " (topical subjects). Thus 
he found dramatic material in the strike at Home- 
stead and in the massacre of Kishinef (1903) The 
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most successful of his “zeit piessen” was “Tissa | it in unmeasured terms, admonishing his hearers to 
Eslar.” Many of his dramas were composed in the | shun the work as unclean, and approving the action 
course of a few days, and he utilized without hesita- | of those persons who had publiely burned it in Wilna 
tion whole scenes of foreign dramas. Thoughasuc- | (1782), Following the same principle, he opposed 
cessful playwright, Horowitz failed as an actor, and | the establishment of a secular school (1794). To- 
after he went to America he abandoned acting en- | ward the end of his life he became blind, and his son, 


tirely. Hirsch Horowitz, acted as his substitute. 
H. R. . B. G. Horowitz's chief work is “Hafla’ah,” novellæ on 


HOROWITZ (HORWITZ), PHINEHAS | the tractate Ketubot, with an appendix, “Kontres 
LEVI: Rabbi aud Talmudic author; born in Po- | Aharon,” or “Shebet Ahim,” Offenbach, 1786. The 
land about 1731; died in Frankfort-on-the-Main July | second part, containing novelle on the tractate Kid- 
1, 1805. "The descendant of a long line of rabbinical | dushin, also with an appendix, appeared under the 
ancestors and the son of Rabbi Zebi Hirsch Horo- : title “Sefer ha-Miknah.” 25, 1800. Other works are: 


THE NINTH OF AB IN A POLISH SYNAGOGUE, 


(From the painting by Leopold Horowitz.) 


witz of Czortkow, he received a thorough Talmudic | * Netibot la-Shabet,” glosses on sections 1-24 of the 
education, chiefly from his older brother, Schmelke. | Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, Lemberg, 1887; 
He married at an early age the daughter of the | “Gib‘at Pinehas,” a collection of eighty-four re- 
wealthy Joel Heilpern, who provided for him and | sponsa, db. 1887; and “Panim Yafot,” a cabalistic 
permitted him to occupy himself exclusively withhis | commentary on the Pentateuch, printed with the 
studies, Adverse circumstances then forced him to | Pentateuch, Ostrog, 1824 (separate ed. 1851, n. p.). 

accept a rabbinical position, and he became rabbi of ILIorowitz was one of the last pilpulists in Ger- 
Witkowo, from which place he was called later on | many, and he therefore represents the most highly 
io Lachovice. A decision rendered in a complicated | developed stage of rabbinical dialectics. It was 
divorce case attracted attention to him, and in 1771 | in keeping with these views that he opposed sec- 
he was elected rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Al- | ular education and even the slightest change of 
though a cabalist, he joined the agitation against Na- | the traditional form of public worship (see his de- 
than ADLER, who held separate services in his house | nunciation of a choir in the synagogue, in *Gib'at 
according to the cabalistic ritual. When Mendels- | Pinebas," No. 45). The progress of modern civili- 
sohn's Pentateuch appeared, Horowitz denounced | zation toward the end of the eighteenth century 
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made him partly change his views, and in 1808 
he indorsed Wolf Heidenheim's translation of the 
Mahzor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shen ha-Gedolim hc-Hadash, s.v: 
M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabhinen, iv. Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, 1855. 

D. 


HOROWITZ, SCHMELKE (Schmuelche, 
pet name for “Samuel”): Rabbi and cabalist: 
born in Poland 1726; died at Nikolsburg April 28, 
1778; son of Hirsch Horowitz, rabbi of Czortkow, 
and brother of Phinehas Horowitz of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. A disciple of Bär of Mescritz, he was 
a devotee of the Cabala; and this brought him the 
reputation of a saint, to which he owed his call 
to Nikolsburg in 1773, after he had been rabbi of 
Ryczywol (Ritschenwalde) in Poland, In 1774 he 
was appointed chief rabbi of the province of Mora- 
via. Horowitz's fame as a saint increased; and his 
arrival was supposed to have broken a long spell of 
drought. In Nikolsburg he established for those ob- 
serving the Hasidic rite a synagogue (* Chasidim- 
schul ") which existed to the end of the nineteenth 
century. His cabalistic homilies on the Pentateuch 
were published under the title “Dibre Shemu'el ” 
(Lemberg, e. 1870). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trebitsch, Korot ha-'Ittim, p. 25b, Brünn, 


1801; Löw, Gesammelte Schriften, ii. 170: Walden, Shem 
ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, s.v.; Kaufmann Gedenkbuch. 


D. 


HOROWITZ, SHABBETHAT (usually called 
“the Younger”): Rabbi and Talmudist; born, prob- 
ably in Ostrog, Volhynia, about 1590; died at Vi- 
enna April 12, 1660. He was the son of the caba- 
list Isaiah Horowitz, and at an early age married 
the daughter of the wealthy and scholarly Moses 
Harif of Lublin. With his father he seems to have 
gone to Prague, where he occupied a position as 
preacher; from Prague he went as rabbi to Fürth, 
whence he was called to Frankfort-on-the-Main 
about 1632, and finally to Vienna about 1650, 

Horowitz wrote additions to his grandfather Abra- 
ham's * ‘Emek Berakah ? (which appeared first in the 
Amsterdam edition of 1729), additions to his father's 
prayer-book, and a treatise on religious ethics under 
the title “Wawe ha-Ammudim." This work he 
modestly designated as an introduction to his father's 
celebrated work entitled ^ The Two Tablets of the 
Covenant," with which it is always printed as an 
appendix. He also wrote an ethical testament 
(* Zawwa'ah,? Frankfort on-the-Oder, n.d., often re- 
printed). It contains, besides some very charita- 
ble teachings, exhortations to strictness in ritual 
practise and in cabalistic studies. Shabbethai fur- 
ther wrote some prayers (included in his father’s 
prayer-book), especially a selihah for the 20th of 
Siwan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, pp. 30-35, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883; Kaufmann, Letzte Vertret- 
buny der Juden aus Wien, pp. 66 et seg., Vienna, we 
HOROWITZ, SHABBETHAI SHEFTEL 

(commonly called * the Elder”): Cabalistie author: 

flourished in Prague in the sixteenth and seven- 

teenth centuries. His father, named Akiba accord- 
ing to Steinschneider and Benjacob, not Jacob, was 
the son of Abraham Sheftels and the brother of 
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Isaiah Horowitz. dle wrote “ Nishmat Shabbethai 


sha-Lewi.” a cabalistic treatise on the nature of the 


soul (Prague, 1616), and *Shefa' Tal" (Prague, 
1619: Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1719), another caba- 
listic compendium, containing also some works of 
others. "Phe latter has been often reprinted, and is 
highly recommended by his cousin, Shabbethai the 
Younger, in his will. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Nefarin, 
D. 


HORSCHETZKY, MORITZ: Austrian physi- 
cian and writer; born at Bydzov, Bohemia, in 1588: 
died Nov. 7, 1859, at Nagy-Kanizsa, Hungary, 
where he had been practising medicine since 1811. 
Asa writer he devoted himself chiefly to the works 
of Josephus, whose * Antiquities " he translated and 
in part annotated (1826, 1848, 1851). Horschetzk y 
possessed remarkable humor, which appears in his 
fictitious * Reiseberichte Nathan Ghazzati's" (in 
* Orient, Lit." 1848). This work Julius Fürst took 
io be a translation from the Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben Chananja, i. 207; Steinschneider, Hebr. 


Bibl. ii. 140; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 408. 7 
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HORSE.— Biblical Data: The Hebrew terms: 
are: DID, the generic and most common term; WS 
(I Kings v. 8; Micah i. 18; Esth. viii. 10, 14), the 
swift horse (A. V. 5 mule”); wp (only in the plu- 
ral), the riding-horse, also the horseman (1 Sam. vill. 
11; Isa. xxviii. 28); 45, in the combination *323. 
pans (Esth. viii; 10; A. V. “young dromedaries " ; 
R. V. “breed of stud”); and lastly, more as à pcet- 
ical epithet, PIN, “the strong one” (Judges v. 22: 
Jer. viii. 16). 

The horse is not indigenous to Palestine, nor is it 
among the ordinary possessions of the Semitic pas- 
toral nomads. This accounts for its omission from 
the catalogue of the domestic animals of the Patri- 
archs; and in the Decalogue, while the ox and the 
ass are among the animals the coveting of which is- 
prohibited, the horse is not mentioned (see Michae- 
lis, “ Mosaisches Recht,” 2d ed., part iii., Appendix. 
« Etwas von der Aeltesten Gesch. der Pferde," etoe.). 
Where the horse is referred to, it is the war-steed of 
the enemy, from whom for warlike purposes the 
Hebrews must have learned the art of training and 
utilizing the animal. The horse was not used for 
riding. It is represented as harnessed to the war- 
chariot manned by archers; for the soldier equippéd 
with bow and arrows had to have both of his hands 
free. Where upon the monuments the bowman is 
depicted on horseback, he is always attended by an- 
other horseman, whose business it was to lead the 
bowman'shorse. Inll Kings xxiii. 11 bronze horses 
are mentioned as being dedicated to the sun, which 
idolatrous institution Josiah is reported to have re- 
moved. This gloss corroborates the assumption of 
the foreign origin of the use of the horse (Victor 
Hehn, * Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere,” 3d ed., pp. 
29 et seq., Berlin, 1877). 

The first mention of the horse in the Old Testa- 
ment is in connection with Egypt (Gen. xlvii. 17). 
The only allusion in the Pentateuch to the horse as 
a factor in Israel’s life is found in the law forbidding 
the king to “multiply horses” (Deut. xvii. 16). On 
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Palestinian soil the animal was employed as a war- 
horse by the non-Israclite tribes (Joshua xi. 4), 
David seems to have been the first to 

Introduced adopt this use of the horse (II Sam. 
from viii. 4, xv, 1); Solomon imported many 

Egypt.  horsesandchariotsfrom Egy pt (I Kings 

x, 28); and they became a permanent 
feature of the armies of the later kings (II Kings ix. 
21, 83; xiii. 7). The horse was not used for draft 
purposes, though Isa. xxviii, 28 mentions the use of 
the horse for thrashing. Asa king's state animal it 
is mentioned in connection with the Persian court 
(Esth. vi. 8). From the horse as a war animal are 
derived various descriptions aud similes, e.g., from its 
strength and swiftness (Hab. i. 8; Jer. iv. 18), its 
Hint-like hoofs (Isa. v. 28); its prancing and tram- 
pling (Judges v. 22; Jer. xlvii. 8; Nahum iii, 2); the 
splendid poetical description in Job xxxix. 19-95 
should be especially noted. Frequent warning is 
given against putting one's trust in the horse (Isa. 
xxx. 16; Ps. xx. 7, xxxiii. 17). 

In later times the horse seems to have become 
common in Palestine. The exiles brought with 
them horses from Babylon (Neh. vii. 68); and there 
was a “horse gate” in Jerusalem (II Chron. xxiii. 
15) Horses were imported into Palestine from 
Egypt (Isa. xxxi. 1, 8; Ezek. xvii. 15), and especially 
through the Phenicians from Armenia (Togarmah), 
which was one of the staple markets for horses 
(Ezek. xxvii. 14). The whip and trappings and 


9; Prov, xxvi, 3; and Zech. xiv. 90. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Six character- 
istics are predicated of the horse in the Talmud: (1) 
it is salacious (comp. Ezek. xxiii. 20); (2) it loves 
war; (8) it is high-spirited; (4) it needs little sleep; 
(5) if consumes Jarge quantities of food; and (6) its 
evacuations are small (Pes. 113b and parallels). The 
Medes and Persians were especially rich in horses 
(Sanh. 98b). In connection with Zech. i. 8 the Tal. 
mud distinguishes red, yellow, and white horses 
(Sanh. 93a). 

The horse was considered one of the most useful 
of the domestic animals; hence one should not live 
in a city where the neighing of the horseis not heard 
(Pes. 118a). It was used for riding (Bek. 2a) and in 
the chase (Shab. 94a), and covers were made of the 
hair of its mane and tail (Suk. 20b, Rashi). Non- 
Israclites ate its flesh (Yer. Shek. xii. 2). 

Much labor was spent in the care of the horse 
(Shab. 119b; M. K. 10a, b) The general use of 
horseshoes is not mentioned in the Talmud; butin 
war time horses were sometimes provided with metal 
shoes (Shab. 59a). Among the objects used for the 
outfit of the horse are mentioned the bridle, an iron 
mouthpiece called “scorpion” (*'akrab"), and the 
collar (Kelim xi. 5, xxi. 2). Fora white horse a red 
bridle was considered becoming (Hag. 9b) The 
forehead was decorated with scarlet-colored orna- 
ments, and for protection against the evil eye the 
tail of a fox was hung between the eves (Shab. 58a). 
At the death of its master the horse of a king was 
disabled by cutting through the tendons of the hoofs, 
so that it should not be used by any one else ( Ab. 
Zarah 11a). The horse was also employed as an in- 
strument of punishment, culprits being bound to its 


tail and dragged over thorns (Sanh. 26b; Yoma 69a). 
The appearance in a dream of a white horse was 
considered a favorable omen (Sanh. 93a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 

102; Lewysohn, Zoolagie des Talmuds, p. 186. 

E.G H I. M. C, 

HORTICULTURE: That department of the 
science of agriculture which relates to the cultiva- 
tion of gardens. The garden is called “gan” or 
“gannah” in the later Biblical books, and in the 
Mishnah “ginnah.” Originally the word “gan” 
was probably applied to all kinds of gardens; but 
in later Biblical times an orchard came to be denoted 
by the Persian word “pardes,” which, as connoting 
the religious idea of paradise, was introduced into the 
vocabularies of all civilized nations (* Z. D. M. Q.” 
xxxii. 761; S. Frünkel, “Die Aramiüischen Fremd- 
worter im Arabischen," p. 149), and gained a wider 
recognition than the Biblical expression * Eden." 
The words * gannah ” and * pardes” are both used in 
Ecclesiastes (see “pare” in Rashi to Ps, 1. 9; Ibn 
Ezra to Eccl ii. 5; Cant. iv. 13; Bacher, Ibn Ezra, 

p. 170). Inancient Israel the garden 
The was probably an orchard, vineyard, or 
Garden.  kitchen-garden, although the royal 
gardens had doubtless more the nature 
of a park. The references to the nut-orchard in Cant. 
vi 1i—a passage often interpreted symbolically 
—and to the “orchard of pomegranates” (* pardes 
rimmonim")in the same book (2b. iv. 18) indicate 
the.late origin of the Song of Solomon and the strong 
foreign influence under which it was composed. The 
description of the garden in Cant. iv. 18-14 is not 
that of an existing Palestinian garden, but of a 
purely imaginary one. The Biblical words * kerem,” 
doubtless at first applied only to a vineyard, and 
“karmel,” denoting cultivated land in contrast to the 
fallow field, were also used later to designate a 
garden, 

The garden, which was divided into beds (“‘aru- 
got”), was naturally laid out near water, or was pro- 
vided with cisterns and channels forirrigation (com- 
pare the stories of Dath sheba and Susanna) The 
place-name “‘En Gannim" (lit. * garden-spring ”) 
occurs twice in Palestine (Baedeker-Socin, “ Palis. 
tina," dth ed., p. 255). "There are direct Biblical ref- 
erences to gardens near Jerusalem; and another is 
found in the name “Gate of Gennath” (Z.c., * gar- 
den gate") which is mentioned by Josephus 
(Baedeker-Socin, Le. p. 28). The gardener has 
often been confounded with the farmer (in the 
Mishnah “aris,” which in the Midrash, however, 
probably does mean also “ gardener”). An overseer 
of the royal forests, “shomer ha-pardes,” is men- 
tioned in Neh. ii. 8; otherwise “nozer” and “noter,” 
the equivalents of the Aramaic “natora” and the 
Arabic “natura,” are used. In post-Biblical times 
there are many references to gardens and gardeners; 
and the number of terms used to denote them in- 
creases correspondingly. Side by side with the 
Biblical " gannot u-pardesim” (gardens and parks) 
— & favorite phrase in Mishnaic times — the Persian 
words “baga” and “bustana,” found also in Syriac 
and other related languages, appear in the Talmud, 
indicating the prevalence of Persian horticulture 
(comp. “Sha‘are Zedek," p. 87d) In tannaitic 
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works, side by side with “gan,” is used the form 
“ginnah”; the older form * gannah,” found in the 
Mishnah, being due apparently to incorrect tradition. 
The plural * gannim ” seems to have become obsolete 
by that time. 

The Halakah gave occasion for many references 
to gardens in the Mishnah, some of which refer- 
ences may be noted here. It is declared that the 
earden should always be fenced in, though this cus- 
tom is not uniformly observed (D. B. i. 4a; Yer. B. 
B. i. 19d) The garden generally lay near the house 
(B. M. x.5; Yer. B. B. iii. 14b). As a person had to 
pass through the courtyard intothe garden, the two 
are often contrasted (Ma‘as. iii. 10; Ter. viii. 3; Yer. 

B. B. i. 12d; Yer. Git. viii. 49b); do- 

Halakot. mestic fowls could easily go from the 

yard into the kitchen-garden and do 

damage there (Tosef., D. K. ii. 847; Hul. xii. 1; 

Tosef., Hul. x. 511; Tosef., Bezah, i. 201). Swarm- 

ing bees frequently settled in neighboring gardens 
(Tosef., B. K. x. 369). 

Legal ordinances refer to: the right of the poor to 
enter gardens (Sheb. ix. 7); the right ofa merchant 
to pass through a garden belonging to one person 
into that of another whose fruit he desires to buy 
(B. B. vi. 6; comp. Mek., Beshallah, 30b); the dam- 
ages to be paid for cattle entering a garden (B. K. 
vi. 2); and the right of planting gardens and parks 
upon the site of acity destroyed for idolatry (Sanh. 
x. 6; Tosef., Sanh. xiv. 487). 

The Biblical command not to cut down fruit- 
trees is treated in detail by Talmudic and rabbinical 
authorities, including the latest casuists; for exam- 
ple, in connection with the questions whether a nut- 
tree standing among vines may be cut down (“ Zemah 
Zedek,” No, 41), and whether worthless grape-vines 
may be uprooted to make room for something else 
(Steinach, * Yorch De‘ah,” No. 68; on the cutting 
down of fruit-trees in general sce “Simlat Binya- 
min,” p. 169c). The existence of parks around 
synagogues is not sanctioned, in view of their re- 
semblance to “asherim” (“Ben Chananja,” vi. 688, 
viii. 589), although, according to Philo, many syna- 
gogues in Alexandria were surrounded by trees, 
as is the Elijah synagogue in that city to-day. 
As irrigation was necessary in post-Biblical times, 
there are many halakic and midrashic references 
to it (Gen. R. xv. 8; Lev. R. xv. 3). 

Manure was applied both in Biblical and in Tal- 
mudie times, dung, the blood of animals, fine sand, 
ashes, leaves, straw, chaff, the scum of oil, and the 
residue of the fruits of the field being used. Blood 
was used exclusively for gardens; ashes and oil- 
scum, only for orchards; sand, for orchards and 
vegetable gardens; dung, chiefly for gardens. Gar- 
dens were often laid out in terraces on mountain- 
sides (B. M. x. 4-6). The owncris called “ ba'al ha- 
ginnah,” the term being also used haggadically of 
God (Yer. B. M. iii 50d). A garden may be so 
small that the vintner may just enter within the 
enclosure with his basket ("Eduy. ii. 4), though the 
minimum size is fixed by some at 180 square meters: 
by R. Akiba at 39.7 square meters (D. B. i. 6, vii. 2). 
Plants were sometimes raised in pots. 

Traces of Greek influence upon Palestinian horti- 
culture are few; indeed, this science was brought to 


Europe from the Aramean countries. The grape- 
pole (Sixpavov) was of Greek origin, as were the follow- 
ing plants: the laurel (dáġvn), iris (ipic), ivy (keoodc), 
mint (uíiv0a), narcissus (vapxiccos), rue (zhyavov), box, 
and the oleander (pudodagry), 

A famous garden of Mishnaic time was the rose- 
garden at Jerusalem, said to date from the time of 
the Prophets (Ma‘as. ii. 5), but this, it is declared, 
was the only garden or park permitted in that city 
(Tosef., Neg. vi. 625; B. K. 82b). The parks of 
Sebaste must be mentioned, as well as those of 
Jericho, and the gardens of Ashkelon (‘Ar. iii. 2; 
Tosef., ‘Ar. ii. 544; Sifra, Behukkotai, ed. W eiss, 
p. 114a) Of the Middle Ages the garden of the 
community of Worms should be mentioned (* Lik- 
kute Maharil,” p. 109b; * Monatsschrift, " xlv. 62). 

The gardener is called “gannan” (Talmudic, 
“ ginna’a” or ^gannana") The guardians are called 
* shomere gannot u-fardesim.” The planter is called 
* shattala " (B. M. 98a; Yer. B. M. viii. lic). Babli 
mentions a gardener in the service of Rabina. In 
the Haggadah, aside from God Himself, Noah is 
designated as the first gardener; he planted also 
cedar-trees (Gen, R. xxx.). He said to his children 
after the Flood, ^You wil go and build cities for 
yourselves, and will plant in them all the plants that 
are on the earth, and all the trees that bear fruit" 
(Book of Jubilees, vii. 85). Abraham is also consid- 
ered as a planter, as is Solomon, the appurtenances of 
the latter's kingship being, among other things. 
vineyards, gardens, and parks (Kallah, ed. Coronel, 
p. 16a), Because the Egyptians forced the children 
of Israel to lay out gardens and parks, in order to 
prevent them from multiplying (Seder Eliyahu R. 
vii. 42, ed. Friedmann), the plague of hail was sent 
upon their Jand, in order to fulfil the words of Ps. 
Ixxviii. 47. 

The Haggadah often refers to gardens and parks, 
especially the gardens of the emperor. The pas- 

sages in which such references occur 
Haggadic have been collected by Ziegler, “ Die 
References. Kónigsgleichnisse des Midrasch,” pp. 
286 et seg. Similes and metaphors 
in which reference is made to imperial gardens are 
found as early as the tannaitic period ; e.g., in Tosef., 
Hag. ii. 284, and in the Mekilta; also in Exodus 
Rabbah, Tanhuma, and Pesikta—hence within the 
domain of the Roman empire— while the Babylonian 
sources contain hardly any such figures. These fig: 
ures show a deeper and more intimate observation of 
nature than is found in later rabbinic times. The 
Haggadah in general confines itself to the Biblical 
figures that have suggested the comparison. Canti- 
cles especially has stimulated the imagination of the 
haggadists. 

In Biblical times the garden was perhaps also used 
as a burial-ground (II Kings xxi. 18, 26; comp. John 
xix. 41), though later on the Jewish cemeteries did 
not present the appearance of gardeus. R. Hana- 
neel cites an old Babylonian tradition, according to 
which Abba Arika planted trees upon graves, but 
only a small part of them took root and blossomed, 
and such as did were all on the graves of those that 
had not died before their time (“‘Aruk,” vi. 151). 
'The following proverbs referring to gardens may 
be mentioned: “As the garden, so the gardener”; 
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" Whoever rents one garden may eat birds; whoever 
rents more than one at the same time will be eaten by 
the birds? (Dukes, “ Rabbinische Blumenlese,” Nos. 

202, 456; Weissberg, “ Mishle Kadmonim,” p. 6). 
The Jews of the Middle Ages did not possess a 
highly developed sense of natural beauty, nor were 
they much given to horticulture. Poets writing in 
Hebrew were restricted, for the names 


Book- of flowers, to the Biblical vocabulary. 
Titles. Foreigninfluenceis shown in the predi- 


lection for horticultural names as book- 
titles, and in the division of booksinto “ flower-beds” ;: 
for example,“ Gan Elohim” (* R. E. J.” xli. 804); “ Gan 
"Eden," the numerical value of which corresponds to 
the number of chapters in Maimonides’ “ Moreh” 
(Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” p, 429); “ Pardes,” 
in which the methods of Scriptural exegesis were 
summed up (Bacher, in Stade’s “ Zeitschrift,” 1898, 
p. 294; Jew. Encyc. iii. 171); “Ginuat Weradim ” 
(rose-garden), occurring twice as a book-title; “ Gin- 
nat Egoz" (nut-garden), * Ginnat ha-Bitan” (palace 
garden), occurring once each; * Kaftor wa. Ferah ? 
(if the original meaning of the words, which in the 
Bible are descriptive of the golden candlestick, may 
be taken to assign the title to this class), used as a 
book-title three times; and “ Kerem,” occurring six- 
teen times in different combinations, six of these being 
“Kerem Shelomoh." “Maskit ha-Orot ke-Pardes 
ha-Nizzanim ” is the title of Ghazali’s work in Isaac 
b. Joseph Alfasi’s translation (Steinschneider, Le. 
p. 846). “Neta” (plantation) is found twelve times 
in titles, three of these being “ Nit‘e Na‘amanim,” 
and five * Neta' Sha‘ashu‘im.” “Sefer ha-Perah " 
=“ Flores" of Abu Ma'asher; *Shoshan ha-Refu’ah” 
= Lilium medicine; * Perah ha-Refu’ah” = Flos medi- 
cine (Steinschneider, Lc. pp. 531, 785, 800); there is 
also a Karaite “Sefer ha-Nizzanim ” (Steinschneider, 
Le. p. 450). Joseph al-Kirkisani's commentary on 
the passages of the Pentateuch referring to the 
Law is “ Al-Riyad wal-Hada ik " (beds and gardens; 
see Steinschneider, “Arabische Literatur der Ju- 
den,” p. 79). Better known is Rashi’s “ Sefer ba Par- 
des." Under *'Arugat ha-Bosem ? (Steinschneider, 
" Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 411, 753) Benjacob records ten 
titles of books; under “ Pardes,” eighteen; and in 
combination with “ Perah,” eighteen. Aside from 
"Sefer ha-Gan," occurring twice, sixteen titles are 
combinations of “gan,” while *shoshannah" (lily) 
enters into twenty-three titles; comp. also the titles 
“‘Arugat Bosem ha-Mezimmah,” * Pardes Rimmone 
ha-Hokmah,” “ Pardes ha-Hokmah,” “Gan Te‘udot” 
(* Z. D. M. G.” xxvii. 555, 557, 559; Steinschneider, 
Lc. pp. 389, 392, 394). See Botany; FLOWERS IN 
THE HOME; PLANTS. 
E. G. If. I. Lö. 


HORTUS JUDÆORUM. Sce CEMETERY. 


HORWITZ, AARON B. JOSEPH HA- 
LEVI: Russo-German rabbi; born in Lithuania in 
the early part of the cighteenth century; died at 
Berlin 1779. Early in life he lived at Königsberg 
and at Prague, where he acquired a fair knowledge 
of German. He then held the position of rabbi suc- 
cessively at Shkud, Lithuania, at Hasenpoth, Cour- 
land, and at Berlin. He was recognized as a rabbin- 
ical authority, and his approbations appear in the 
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first edition of Mendelssohn’s translation of the 
Bible, in the “‘Ammude Bet Yehudah " of Judah 
b. Mordecai ha-Levi Hurwitz (Amsterdam, 1764), 
and in other well-known works. He was the author 
of hiddushim, etc., to the Talmud, with a supple- 
ment, and containing a responsum on the law of 
divorce (Frankfort-on-the Main, 1770). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 83; Wunderbar, 


Gesch. d. Juden in Liv- IEcst- und. Kurland, Mitau, 1853; 
Landshuth, 7oledot Anshe Shem, p. 85. HR 


HORWITZ, ARYEH LOB BEN ZEBIHA. 


LEVI (otherwise known as R. Löb Zietiler): 
Lithuanian Talmudist of the seventeenth century, 
After having been *rosh yeshibah ” in several Ger. 
man towns Horwitz was called in a similar capacity 
to the yeshibah of Minsk while Jehiel HEILPnRIN 
was chief rabbi there, Horwitz was the author of 
" Margenita Taba,” a defense of Maimonides’ “ Sefer 
ha-Mizwot” against the strictures of Nahmanides, 
published with the “Sefer ha-Mizwot” at Frankfort. 
on-the-Main, 1756. According to the preface, added 
by his son, Horwitz wrote also novelle on the Tal- 
mud, and * Elef ha Magen," defending Maimonides 
against the attacks of Abraham b. David. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 583: Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 362: Ben-Zion Eisenstadt, Rabbane 
Minsk, p. 15. 

S, S, M. SEL, 


HORWITZ, BELLA. (called also Bella Haz. 


Zan): Daughter of the martyr Be’er ben Hezekiah 


ha-Levi Horwitz and wife of Joseph ben Hayyim 
Hazzan, who died at Prague in 1718. In 1705 she 
published “ Gesch. des Hauses David.” In conjunc- 
tion with Rachel Porges, the wife of Lób Porges, 
she edited a primeval history, mostly legendary, of 
the Prague Jews, entitled * Eine Schóne Geschichte, 
so Ist Geschehen, Ehe noch Jehudim zu Prag Ge- 
wohnt." She also wrote a *' Tehinnah" for the ten 
penitential days. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael; Kayserling, Die 
Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 153 et_seq.: Kaufmann, Die Letzte 
pM der Juden aus Wien und Niederösterreich, 
s. I. Z, 
‘HORWITZ, BERNARD: Chess player and 

writer on chess: born 1809 in the grand duchy of 

Mecklenburg; died in London 1885. A chess pupil 

of Mendheim in Berlin, he became known as one of 

the “ Pleiades,” a name given to the seven leaders of 
the new school of chess which arose in that city be- 
tween 1850 and 1840. After residing some time in 

Hamburg, Horwitz wentto England, in which coun- 

try he settled about 1845, and competed in most of 

the tournaments up to 1862. 

With J. Kling, Horwitz published * Chess Stud- 
ies " (London, 1851), devoted mainly to end games 
(previous works on chess having treated principally 
of the openings); and with the same collaborator he 
issued “The Chess-Player." of which four volumes 
appeared (¿b 1851-53). His last work was “Chess 
Studies and End Games Systematically Arranged ” 
(ïb. 1884). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times, London, Aug. 30, 1885; Dict. Na- 
tional Biography, xxvii. 398. 
jJ. ie A 
HORWITZ, ZEBI HIRSCH BEN PHIN- 

EHAS: Rabbiat Frankfort-on-the-Main ; died there 
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Sept. 8, 1817. He succeeded his father in the rab- 
binate of Frankfort in 1805. He was the author of 
the following works: “Mahaneh Lewi,” halakic 
novellæ, Offenbach, 1801; “Lahme Todah,” supple- 
menting and completing the preceding work, 2. 
1816; novelle on Talmudical treatises in his father’s 
“Ketubah,” 2d. 1887. Carmoly claims to have seen 
in manuscript two other works by Horwitz: “ Homer 
ha-Kodesh," consisting of responsa; and a commen- 
tary on various Biblical passages, entitled * Birkat 
ha-Torah.” f 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, iii. 306; Stein- 


schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2752; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. p. 292. 
D. I. Br. 


HOSANNA (opin = “Oh, save!”): The cry 
which the people of Jerusalem were accustomed 
io raise while marching in procession and waving 
branches of palm, myrtle, and willow in the joy- 
ous Sukkot festival, especially on the seventh day, 
when the willow-branches of the “lulab” procession 
were piled up and beaten against the altar (Suk. iii, 
9, iv. 5) The willow-branch thus received the 
name “hosha‘na” (Suk. 80b, 81a, 34a, 37a, b, 46b); 
and the seventh Sukkot day was called “Day of 
Hosha‘na” or * Hosha‘na Rabbah.” It was a popu- 
lar festival, of ancient, probably Canaanitish, origin, 
connected with the prayer for the year's rain (Zech. 
xiv. 8-17); the multitudes accompanied the priests 
each night of the Sukkot feast to the spring of 
Shiloah, where the water for the libation (* nissuk 
ha-mayim ”) was drawn amidst great solemnity and 
rejoicing (Suk. v. 1-4), while the last day formed 
the climax of the festivities. “Anna Adonai hoshi- 
‘ah-nna” (Ps exviii. 25), the refrain of the psalms 
recited by the assembly, was, probably owing to 
constant repetition, abbreviated by the people into 
“Hosha'na,” just as the old Canaanite ery “Hoi 
Dod” (“ Wo Adonis") was turned into a common in- 
terjection, *Hedad." Thus * Hosha‘na” became a 
popular cry used in solemn processions wherewith 
was connected the carrying of the palm branches 
as described in I Maec xiii. 51 and II Macc. x. 7. 

According to John xii. 18 (in the Sinaitic codex), 
which has the story preserved in its original form, 
the same cry was raised by the multitude on the oc- 
casion of Jesus' arrival at Jerusalem. "They *took 
branches of palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, 
and cried, Hosanna: Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord"—that is, the verse following 
“Anna Adonai hoshi‘ah-nna” in the Hallel psalm— 
and then called him *the King of Israel." Luke 
(xix. 88), writing for the Gentiles, omits the palm- 
branches and the Hosanna cry, and changes the 
Biblical verse into “ Blessed be the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord,” while adding the Mes- 
sianic salutation of the angels in the birth story, 
“ Peace in heaven, and glory in the highest.” Mark 
(xi. 8-10) combines the two versions, and changes the 
words of Luke into “ Blessed be the kingdom of our 
father David, that cometh. . . . Hosanna in the high- 
est,” the closing words of which no longer give any 
Sense The same is the case with the words “ Ho- 
sanna to theson of David” in Matt xxi. 9, “ Hosanna 
in the highest" being a corruption of the original 
version. The Psalm verses recited have been inter- 
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preted by the Rabbis also as referring to the advent 
of the Messiah (see Midr. Teh. to Ps. cxviii. 17, 21, 
22; comp. Matt. xxi. 42). 

Wünsche (“Erläuterungen der Evangelien aus 
Talmud und Midrasch,” p. 241) thinks that the Pass- 
over and the Sukkot festivals have been confounded 
by the Gospel narrator (see also Frsttvats). It is 
noteworthy that the Easter week in the Syrian 
Church received the name “Shabbeta de-Osha'na ? 
(= “Hosanna week”; Bar Hebrieus, “Chronicle,” 
quoted by Geiger in “ Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol,” 1836, 
p. 417). K. 


HOSEA, THE PROPHET: Hosea must have 
been a citizen of the Northern Kingdom of Israel, 
and must have remained there permanently during 
the period of his prophetic activity; for “the land” 
(i. 2) means Israel, and *our king" (vii. 5) the king 
of the Northern Kingdom. According to the super- 
scription of the book, Hosea was the son of Beeri, 
and, from what he says (i.-iii.) about his marriage, 
he had a wife who was faithless to him. When she 
fled from his house, he had to redeem her from the 
person into whose hands she had given herself. It 
has been assumed by some that this account has no 
historical basis, being merely an allegory. It is not, 
however, correct to maintain that the narrative isan 
allegory merely because the names can be interpreted 
allegorically, “Gomer the daughter of Diblaim" evi- 
dently meaning "destruction in consequence of idol. 
atry ” (m1 = properly, “cakes of figs,” which ac- 
cording to ii 1 [mn'33y "w^wN] were offered as an 
oblation). There seems also to be intended an asso- 
nance with "Shomron bat Efrayim." The narra- 
tive must be regarded as historical, and the faith- 
lessness of the woman as a fact. Hosea, however, 
knew nothing of her character at the time of his 
marriage, on the contrary, it was made manifest to 
him only afterward, as if through a special inter- 
vention of God, in order to serve to the prophet as 
a symbol of Israel's unfaithfulness to the Lord. 
Other views derived from the Book of Hosea—for 
instance, that of Ewald, that the prophet was 
obliged to retire to Judah on account of the increas- 
ing hostility toward him, and that he there wrote 
his book, or that he belonged to the caste of priests 
—lack support, as do the stories concerning the 
prophet found in the later Jewish and the Christian 
traditions. For example, * Yubasin," 12a identifies 
aNg with AND (I Chron. v. 6), and assumes that 
Hosea belonged to the tribe of Benjamin—an as- 
sumption entirely impossible on historical grounds, 
as the addition in I Chron. v. 5 shows. According 
to the Christian tradition, Hosea was a native of 
Beelmoth (Ephraem Syrus) or Belemoth (pseudo- 
Epiphanius and Isidorus) or Belemon (pseudo-Doro- 
theus), and belonged to the tribe of Issachar; while, 
according to Jerome, the prophet was a native of 
Beth-shemesh The Jewish tradition says (“Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah," p. 19) that he died at Baby- 
lon, and that his body, having been carried by a 
camel to Safed in upper Galilee, was buried there. 
All these stories are, however, historically worthless. 

E. G. H V. Ry. 


HOSEA, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: The con- 
tents of the book may be summarized as follows: 
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Part i, ch. i-iii—Two symbolical actions: (a) At the 
command of YHWH, Hosea takes to wife an adulterous woman, 
as a symbol of the people of Israel, who have deserted their God 
and must be punished for their desertion, but who will be re- 
stored to YuHWH’S favor after a time of probation. (5) At the 
further command of Yuwu, Hosea is once more married to his 
former, unfaithful wife, as a symbol of the enduring love of 
YuwHu for His people in spite of their faithlessness, 

Part ii., ch. iv.-Xiv.— Hosea’s prophetie sermon on the sinful 
and idolatrous people of Israel. Announcement of the ruin 
that shall overtake Israel, now become morally and religiously 

degraded through the fault of its priests (iv. 1- 


Contents 114). To this is added a warning to Judah (iv. 
and 15-19}. Judgmentis pronounced on the priests 
Analysis. andthe rulers who have led the people into 


sin, bringing upon them the inevitable punish- 
ment (v.1-7). Description of the ruin that shall come upon 
Ephraim and Judah, whieh even the Assyrian king will not be 
able to turn away: Hosea in a visiou anticipates its coming (v. 
8-15). The exhortation to repentance (vi. 1-3); YHWH’S answer 
censuring the inconstaney of the people (vi. 4-7); the moral 
degradation of Israel, and especially of its priests (vi. 8-11); the 
rulers are made responsible for the sins of the people, because 
they rejoice therein instead of preventing them, and because, 
despite the national distress, they continue in their spirit of 
revelry and revolt (vii. 1-16). Renewed announcement of judg- 
ment upon Israel for its impiety, its idolatry, and its leagues 
with foreign nations; the punishment to be in the form of 
exile, into which the Israelites shall be led in spite of their 
fenced cities (viii. 1-14). In the distant land of exile they shall 
eat the bread of mourners, instead of rejoicing like the heathen 
over rich harvests and vintages (ix. 1-6), as a punishment for 
disregarding the warnings of the Prophets, who were persecuted 
even in the house of God (ix. 7-9). As they turned from YHWH 
in the wilderness, so they must now go into exile because of 
their idolatry, since YHWH Will cast them away (ix. 10-17). 
Their ingratitude for YHWH'Ss love, as shown in their idolatry, 
must be punished by the destruction of the altars and images of 
Samaria (x. 1-5). Israel's sins in general, prevalent among the 
people from olden times, deserve bitter punishment(x. 9-15). In 
spite of Yn wit'sloving care, they have ever been faithless to 
Him (xi. 1-7): therefore punishinent will not be delayed: it will 
not, however, destroy, but purge them, leaving a remnant, 
YuHWH's infinite pity overcoming His anger (xi. 8-11). An ex- 
amination of Israel's early history shows that Israel, as well as 
Judah, has always been faithless to YHWH, its guilt being all 
the heavier in view of YHwirsloving care (xii. 1-15). Because 
of Israel's idolatry Yu wu must destroy Israel's power and 
glory (xiii. 1-11); the sins of the people demand pitiless pun- 
ishment, which, however, will not utterly destroy them (xiil. 
]2-xiv. D. An appeal to Israel to return to YHWH, and à prom- 
ise of forgiveness to the repentant people (xiv. 2-10). 


—— Critical View: The nature of Hosea's prophe- 
cies shows that he appeared at a time when the 
kingdom of Israel, which reached the zenith of its 

power under Jeroboam II. (782-741 


Time of _B.c.), had begun to decline (e. 750 n.c.). 
Composi- The first part of the book, more partic- 
tion. ularly (ch. i.—iii,), dates from this time: 


for, according to i. 4, the crime of 
Jehu had not yet been atoned, it being avenged only 
after the murder (743 B.C.) of Zachariah, son of Jero- 


boam IT. Efosea, however, continued his prophetic 


activity after the death of Jeroboam II., the period 
that marked the decline of the Northern Kingdom. 
This becomes evident especially from the passage 
vii. 2, referring to the usurpers who were supplanted 
by their successors at short intervals (comp. II 
Kings xv. 10-14). But nothing in the book itself, 
much less the statement in the superscription (part 
of which certainly is spurious) to the effect that he 
prophesied in the days of King Hezekiah, justifies 
the assumption that he lived to see the expedition 
of Tiglath-pileser of Assyria (745-728 B.C.) against 
Pekah of Israel (784 B.c.); for at that time a large 
part of the inhabitants of northern Israel and of the 
land east of the Jordan were led awav captive bv 
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the Assyrians (II Kings xv. 29 et seg.), while, ac- 
cording to vi. 8 and xii. 12, Gilead stiil belonged to 
the kingdom of Israel. Hence the second part of 
the book (ch. iv.-xiv.) must have been written be- 
tween 788 and 785 B.C., the “terminus a quo” of 
this prophecy being the year 738, because in that 
year King Menahem of Israel (741-787) was obliged 
to pay tribute to Assyria (II Kings xv. 17 et seq.). 
In agreement with this assumption it is evident that 
Hosea borrowed from Amos, since the expression 
“bet awen” (iv. 15; v. 8; x. 9, 8) could have been 
derived only from Amos v. 5, and viii. 14 is proba- 
bly derived from Amos i. 14 et seq. 

The authenticity of Hosea's prophecies is evi- 
denced by their eminently individualistic and sub- 

jective character, consistently main- 
Authentic- tained throughout, Various additions, 
ity and however, seem to have crept into the 

Integrity originaltext. "Theenumeration of the 

of four kings of Judah —Uzziah, Jotham, 
the Book. Ahaz,and Hezekiah—is certainly spu- 
rious, Hosea being thereby made a 
contemporary of Isaiah. In the text itself, also, 
there appear various distinct interpolations. The 
passage i. 7, indeed, seems to be a Judaic addition, 
referring to the saving of Jerusalem from the hands 
of the Assyrians by Hezekiah in 701 s.c. It has 
been objected that Judah was really less guilty in 
comparison with Israel, and could therefore be set 
up as a contrast, implying not a delay of judgment, 
but an intensification of it. 

And, again, since Hosca’s descriptions of the future 
contain uo allusion toa Messianic king of David’s 
line, speaking merely of Ymwn and Israel without 
any intermediary, it has been assumed that any ref- 
erences to the Messianic hopes were added by a later 
Judaie hand, including the passages ii. 1-3 and iv. 
15a, the words “and David their king ” in iii. 5, and 
“without a king, and without a prince" in iii. 4. 
Although such interpolations are perfectly possible 
a priori, there are certain difficulties in admitting 
them. Thus, the passage ii. 1-3 could only have 
been misplaced from its original position as a speech 
of Hosea, and have become corrupted. In fact, the 
assumption of Kuenen and others that the words 
were originally added to ii. 25, smooths away the 
greatest difficulty. And the further objections, that, 
according to this assumption, ii, 25 and ii, 2b-3 do 
not dovetail, and that ii. 8, compared with ii. 25, 
could never have been the end of a longer speech, 
are answered by the assumption that it was only after 


this transposition that the text was changed in order 


to make a better ending, such secondary emenda- 
tions being often traceable. 

The other alleged interpolations, also, are some- 
whatdoubtful. Forinstance, the expression “ David, 
their king " (iii. 5a) finds its parallel in the repetition 
of * Yawn” in 5b (in place of the vou which might 
have been expected), although this also may be a 
secondary emendation. Grave objections might also 
be brought against the assertion that in iv. 15a, il 
Hosea had been the author of this passage, Judah 
ought to have been the one addressed. Finally, the 
authenticity of viii. 14 has been doubted on account 
of the resemblance to Amos ii. 4 e£ seg. : but, asit may 


' betaken for granted that Hosea was acquainted with 
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the prophecies of Amos (see above), there is no reason 
whatever to set aside viii. 14 as an interpolation. 
Amos and Hosea elevated the religion of Israel to 
the altitude of ethical monotheism, being the first to 
emphasize again and again the moral 
Importance sideof Ymwmu'snature. Israel's faith- 
for Israel’s lessness to Yi wir, which resisted all 
Religious warnings, compelled Him to punish 
De- the people because of His own holi- 
velopment. ness; and these two prophets, recog- 
nizing that fact, were forced to the 
conclusion that Y rwrir would not only punish Israel 
for the sake of His holiness, but would even allow 
Israel to perish in order to maintain the supremacy 
of His moral law, While Amos lays stress chiefly 
on justice and righteousness as those elements of 
the religious consciousness most acceptable to God, 
Hosea considers infidelity as the chief sin, of which 
Israel, the adulterous wife, has been guilty against 
her loving husband, Yuwn; and over against this 
he sets the unquenchable love of Yuwu, who, in 
spite of this infidelity, does not cast Israel away 
forever, but will take His people unto Himself again 
after the judgment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Hitzig, Die Zwölf Kleinen Propheten 
Erklärt (No. 1 of Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch 
zum A. T.), 4th ed., by H. Steiner, Leipsic, 1881; C. F. Keil, 
Biblischer Commentar über die Zwölf Kleinen Propheten 
(in the Keil and Delitzsch series of Bible commentaries), ib. 
13881: Orelli, Ezechiel und die Zwölf Kleinen Propheten (vol. 
v. of Kurzgefasster Commentar zu den Schriften des A. 
und N. T.), Nördlingen, 1888; Wellhausen, Die Kleinen Pro- 
pheten, Uebersctzt mit Noten, in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 
No. 9, Berlin, 1892; Nowack, in Nowack’s Handkommentar 
zum A. T. iii. 4, Göttingen, 1897; Simson, Der Prophet 
ffosea, Uebersetzt und Erklärt, Hamburg and Gotha, 1851; 
A. Wünsche, Der Prophet Hosea Uebersetzt und Erklttrt 
mit Benutzung der Targunim und der Jüdischen Ausleger 
Rasehi, Aben isra und David Kimchi, Leipsic, 1868; Tét- 
termann, Die Weissagung Hoseas bis zur Ersten Assyri- 
schen Deportation, i-vi. 9. Helsingfors, 1879; Nowack, Der 
Prophet Hosea, Berlin, 1880; T. K. Cheyne, Hosea, with 
Notes and Introduction, Cambridge, 1884 (reprinted 1889) ; 
F. F. P. Valeton, 4 mos en Hosea, Nimeguen, 1891; De Visser, 
Hosea, de Man des Geestes, Utrecht, 1886; Houtsma, in 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1875, p. 55; Oort, ib. 1890, pp. 345 et 
sen., 480 ef seq.; J. Bachmann, AHtestamentliche Unter- 
suchungen, ch. i.-vii., Berlin, 1894: Billeb, Die Wichtigsten 
Sülze der Alttestamentlichen Kritik vom Standpunkt der 
Propheten Hosea und Amos aus Betrachtet, Halle, 1898 ; 
Patterson, The Septuaginta Text of Hosea Compared with 
the Masorctic Text, in Hebraica, vii. 190 et seq.; P. Ruben, 
Critical Remarks upon Some Passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, iv.-xi., London, 1896, » 

E. G. II. V. Ry. 


HOSHAIAH (in the Babylonian Talmud gener- 
ally Oshaya): Palestinian amora of the third and 
fourth amoraic generations (died about 850 c.£.). 
It is supposed that his colleague Hanina was his 
brother (Sanh, 14a; see Edels, “ Hiddushe Agadot," 
«d loc.). They were lineal descendants from Eli the 


priest, which circumstance they assigned as reason 
for Johanan’s failure to ordain them. For a living 
they plied the shoemaker's trade (see HANANIAH 
[HaxiNA]). Hoshaiah and Hanina are mentioned in 
connection with a certain bath-house, the ownership 
of which was contested by two persons, one of whom 
turned over the property as “hekdesh” (for sacred 
use), causing Hoshaiah, Hanina, and other rabbis to 
leave it (B. M. 6b). On the day Hoshaiah died, it is 
claimed, the largest date-palm in Tiberias was up- 
rooted and fell (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42c). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 118, London, 
1857 ; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 36, Warsaw, 1878; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 75, Breslau, 1870; Jolles, Bet W'a'ad, p. 20a, Cracow, 
1881; Bacher, 4g. Pal. Amor. iii. 565. 


S. J. D. E. 


HOSHAIAH RABBAH, ROBA, BERABBI 
or BERIBBI: Palestinian amora of the first amo- 
raic generation (about 200 C.E. ); compiler of baraitot 
explaining the Mishnah-Tosefta. He was closely as- 
sociated with the successors of Rabbi, as was his fa- 
ther with Rabbi himself. Hoshaiah’s father, Hama, 
lived in Sepphoris, the residence of Rabbi and the 
seat of the patriarchs (see Hama x. Brsa), 

Hoshaiah’s yeshibah, also, was for many years 
located at Sepphoris, where pupils crowded to hear 
his lectures. Johanan, one of his greatest disciples, 
declared that Hoshaiah in his generation was like 
R. Meir in his: even his colleagues could not always 
grasp the profundity of his arguments (‘Er. 58a). 
And the esteem in which Hoshaiah was held by his 
pupils may be gaged by the statement that, even 
after Johanan had himself become a great scholar 
and a famous teacher and no longer needed Hosha- 
iah's instruction, he continued visiting the master, 
who in the meantime had grown old and had re- 
moved his school to Cæsarea (Yer. Sanh. xi. 80b). 

Hoshaiah was called the “father of the Mishnah,” 
not so much because of his collection and edition of 

the mishnayot, as because of the abil- 

‘Father ity with which he explained and in- 

of the terpreted them (see Yer. Kid. i. 60a; 
Mishnah.” Yer. D. K. iv. 4c). Hoshaiah’s most im- 
portant halakie decision is directed 
against the standard weights and measures, held 
by Johanan to be traditional from the Sinaitic period. 
Hoshaiah's radieal point of view can be traced to his 
theory of the development of the Mishnah. Hoe even 
goes so far as to overrule both Bet Shammai and Bet 
Hillel with reference to offerings brought on visiting 
the Temple three times every year (Hag. i. 2. "The 
custom of greeting mourners on the Sabbath was 
permitted in southern Galilee, including Cæsarea, 
and prohibited in other places. Hoshaiah happened 
to bein a certain town on the Sabbath, and, meeting 
mourners, greeted them, saying, ^ Ido not know your 
custom, but I greet you according to our custom " 
(Yer. M. K. iii. 82d). 

Hoshaiah's consideration for others is exemplified 
in his gracious apology to the blind teacher whom 
he had engaged for his son, and whom he did not 
suffer to meet visitors at dinner for fear that he 
might be embarrassed (Yer. Peah viii. 21b). 

Hoshaiah’s authority must have been very power 
ful in his later years, when he successfully resisted 
the effortsof R. Gamaliel ha-Nasi, the son of Rabbi, 
to introduce “demai” (the “suspicion,” on buying 


wheat from an ‘nm ha-arez, that he had not separated 
the tithes) into Syria (Yer. Hal. iv. 60a) It is also 
indicated by his remarkable interposition in regard 
to the mishnah which declares that “a Gentile’s tes- 
timony in the case of an ‘agunah is allowed only if 
stated as a matter of factand without any intention 
to testify ” (Yer. Yeb. xvi. 5; Yeb. 191b). 

The haggadic utterances of Hoshaiah are numer- 
ous, scattered principally in Midrash Rabbah, which 


some have erroneously attributed to - 


His him because of the opening words * R. 
Haggadah. Hoshaiah Rabbah." In Genesis Rab. 
bah, Hoshaiah's text with reference to 

the Creation is the verse “Then I was by him, as 
one brought up [= wx] with him” (Prov. viii. 


Moshaiah Rabbah 
Hosha‘na Rabbah 


30). He transposes the letters to read Wiss (“an 
architect ?), and explains that ^ wisdom " (the Torah) 
was used as an instrument by God to create the uni- 
verse. He illustrates this by the example of an 
earthly king who, in building a palace, needs an ar- 
chitect with plans and specifications. Freudenthal 
points out the analogy between Philo's ideas and 
those of Hoshaiah, and Bacher ex presses his opinion 
that if Hoshaiah had not himself read the philoso- 
pher's works, he at least had heard of them from 
Origen, the most important champien of Philo 
(*J. Q. R.” iii, 857). In a dialogue with Hoshaiah 
regarding circumcision, a “ philosopher” (identified 
as Origen by Bacher) asked: “If the rite possesses 
such virtue, why did not God create the first man 
circumcised?”  IHoshaiah replied that man, with all 
things created on the first six days, needs improving 
and perfecting, and that circumcision conduces to 
perfection (Gen. R. xi. 6). Bacher quotes a pas- 
age in which Hoshaiah refuted the incarnation dog- 
ma; “When God created Adam the angels mis- 
took him for a deity and wished to sing the hymn 
‘Holy! Holy! Holy!’ But when God put Adam 
to sleep they knew him to be mortal, as the prophet 
said: ‘Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils: for wherein is he to be accounted of ?'" 
(Isa. ii. 22; Gen. R. viii. 10). 

There are more examples in the Talmud to justify 

the assertion that Hoshaiah as the representative of 
Judaism was in constant touch with 

Relations the early Christians at Cæsarea, and 
with particularly with Origen, who was 

Origen. ordained presbyter at Cesarea in 228, 

and who in 231 opened a philosophical 
and theological school which was attended by persons 
from all parts, anxious to hear his interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Origen died in 204 at Tyre, so that 
his last twenty-five years were spent in the region 
in which most of the Amoraim lived. The" philoso- 
pher” whom the latter mention as controverting 
Hoshaiah's Biblical interpretations was doubtless 
Origen himself or one of his students. The influ- 
ence brought to bear by Hoshaiah and others preba- 
bly induced Origen to formulate the doctrine of the 
different degrees of dignity in the Trinity, for which 
Origen was accused as a heretic, 

Hoshaiah was very strict in requiring from a prose- 
lyte both cireumcision and immersion (baptism) in 
the presence of three rabbis (Yeb. 46b); this was 
very likely directed against the free conversion of 
the Gentiles by the Christian Jews. In a case of 
partition by heirs or partners the Mishnah says: 
"'l'hey can not divide the Scriptures between them, 
even when all parties are satisfied.”  IIoshaiah adds: 
*even if they wish to divide by volumes, one to 
take the Psalms and another the Chronicles? (Yer. 
B. D. i. 18a). It is explained that such an ex- 
change would be considered as unequal and as 
giving the impression that one Biblical book is 
holier than another. This is more easily under- 
stood in view of the exaltation by the Judæo- 
Christians of the Psalms in comparison with the 
other books of the Old Testament, especially with 
the Chronicles, as against the coutrary view of 
Judaism, which recognizes no preference between 
the various books. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 118: Seder ha- 
Dorot, ii. 86; Frankel, Mebo, p. 74; Jolles, Bet Wa'ad, p. 
20a; Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. i. 59-108; J. Q. BR. iii.-857. À 
E. C. i J. D. E. 


HOSHAIAH OF TURYA. See ABBA Ho- 
SHAYA. 

HOSHAIAH ZE‘ERA DE-MIN HAB- 
RAYA: Palestinian amora of the third amoraic 
period (died about 350 c.m.) In the Tosafot it is 
claimed that * Habraya? was the name of his birth- 
place, but according to Rashi the word means a 
“society of colleagues,” and the surname * 'Ze'era 
(minor, junior) is used to distinguish him from Ho- 
shaiah the Elder (Hul. 12b). He belonged to the 
rabbis “of the south” (southern Galilee), and may be 
identified with Hoshaiah, the brother of Hanina, who 
was also a “haber.” Only one halakah is mentioned 
in the name of Hoshaiah Ze‘era (Niddah 26a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 86; Aruch Com- 

pletum, p. 316. 

E. C. J. D. E. 

HOSHA'NA RABBAH (“the great Hosha‘- 
na”): Lhe popular name for the seventh day of the 
Feast of Booths (Sukkot); the day on which the 
exclamation “ Hosha‘na!” (save now!) is often re- 
peated, while on the other days of the feast it is used 
but sparingly. While the name arose comparatively 
late, the character of the day as distinguished from 
the rest of the feast dates back to the days of the 
Temple, probably to the first Masmoneans or even 
earlier. The Gospels mention the word as the cheer- 
ful cry of men carrying palm-branches, but by a 
mistake place the custom in the season shortly be- 
fore the Passover, instead of in the Feast of Booths. 
The Mishnah (Suk. iv. 5) mentions the processions 
around the altar during the feast, once each on six 
days, but seven times on the seventh day. It ex- 
plains the “commandment of willows” thus: Ata 
place below Jerusalem called Colonia willows were 
gathered—big branches, about eleven cubits long; 
these were set up at the sides of the altar with the 
foliage overhanging it. The willow is furthermore 
mentioned in Suk. iv. 1, 8 as being in use on six or 
seven days—six times when Sabbath fell other than 
on the seventh day of the feast, seven times when it 
fell on the seventh day. From this it would scem 
that the use of the willow on the seventh day was 
deemed of sutlicient importance in the Temple serv- 
ice to justify its retention even on the Sabbath. 

'The joyousness of the Feast of Booths, as it gath- 
ered around the “drawing of water” and developed 
in music and torchlight processions (Suk. iv. 9), 
attained its height on the seventh day. Many of 
the exercises were in conflict with the Sabbath or 
even With a feast-day (Suk. v. 1, “the flute-playing 
lasts five or six days”); but although with the de- 
struction of the Temple nearly all these exercises had 
fallen into disuse, yet in framing the new CALENDAR, 
about 861, the patriarch Hillel and his advisers 

deemed Hosha‘na Rabbah soim portant 


Cere- and so much in conflict with the Sab- 
monies. bath that, to prevent Hosha‘na Rabbah 


falling on a Sabbath, they would not 
allow the New-Moon of Tishri to oceuron a Sunday. 
Al theceremonies or services of praise or prayer 
which belonged to the other middle days-of the feast 
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(After Picart, 1728.) 


PROCESSION SHOWING THE CARRYING OF PALMS ON HOSHA'NA RABBAH. 


Hosha‘na Rabbah 
Hospital 


while the Temple stood, or which belong to them 
now, suchas Halleland the swinging of the * lulab," 
or the sitting in the booth, belong also to Hosha‘na 
Rabbah. The bunch of five willow-twigs inno way 
supersedes the two willow-twigs in the lulab. 

Abudarham speaks of the custom, followed by 
some of his contemporaries, of reading the Penta- 
teuch on the night of Hosha‘na Rabbah, out of 
which has grown the modern custom of meeting 
socially on that night and reading Deuteronomy, 
Psalms, and passages from the Zohar, of reciting 
some cabalistie prayers, and of eating in the intervals 

rakes, fruits, and other refreshments. Before the 
regular morning service the Sephardim have now 
(though they evidently did not have them in the 
days of Abudarham) their “selihot,” in which 
the “thirteen attributes" (Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7) play an 
even greater part than on other occasions for se- 
lihot. In Amsterdam and in a few places in 
England, America, and elsewhere they also sound 
the shofar in connection with tlie processions. 
In both rituals, in the early part of the morning 
service, the Sabbath psalms are inserted, and the 
fuller " Kedushah is recited in the “ Additional,” 
justas on true festival days. After this prayer all 
the scrolls are taken out of the Ark (on the six pre- 
ceding days only one or two; none on the Sabbath); 
the reader, in making the circuit round the platform, 
is followed by men bearing scrolls; after them come 
others carrying the lulab. On thisand the preceding 
days they begin: “Hosha‘na! for Thy sake, our 
God! IlIosha'na! for Thy sake, our Creator!” etc. 
Then come the seven processions. The compositions 
chanted in these are quite different in the two rit- 
uals, and much changed from those given in the 
Mahzor Vitry (dated 4968 = 1208); the 
Prayers. Sephardim refer successively to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
Phinehas, and David. Later on the lulab is laid 
aside, every worshiper takes up a small bunch of 
willows, and all join in the hymn, “Kol mebasser, 
mebasser we-omer” (A voice brings news, brings 
news and says), expressing thus their Messianic 
hopes. 

The compositions recited during or after the pro- 
cessions generally consist of twenty-two versicles 
each, alphabetically arranged, *"lIosha'na" being 
repeated or implied after each, as, for instance, 
“The land from evil—save now!” After the pro- 
cessions the Germans sing a hymn of eleven distichs. 
The Mishnah gives the invocation “I and He! [“ Ani 
wahu"] Savenow!” addressed to God on the days of 
the feast, and it is still recited once in each Hosha'na 
Service (the Hebrew for “save now” is here “ Ho- 
shi'ah-na," which has come into English through 
Christian sources as "IIOSANNA") It also records 
that the verse from Ps. cxviii. 25, Hebr., “I pray, O 
Lord, save now! I pray, O Lord, give success now,” 
was sung during each procession round the altar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Malizor of the several modern rituals; also 


the AMalizor Vitry: Suk. 42a to 51b: Suk. iv. and v.; and 
Yer. Suk. iv. v.; also‘ tikkun,” or arrangement, for Shabu‘ot 


and Hosha'na Rabbah, which gives the readings for the night- 
meeting. 


A. L. N. D. 
HOSH‘ANOT. See HaxxKaror. 
HOSHEA (yt = "(God is] salvation”: in the 
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Assyrian tablets, “ Ausi(a)" [" Zeitschrift. für As. 


syriologie," ii. 261]). —Bibliecal Data: Last of the 


nineteen kings of Israel; son of Elah (II Kings xv. 
20)  Hoshea secured the throne through a con- 
spiracy in which he was the leader, and which 
resulted in the assassination of Pekah, “in the 
twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah? (II Kines 
xvii. D. He reigned nine years (¢b.), and did that 
which was evil in the eyes of Yirwn, though not 
to the extent to which his predecessors had gone (1I 
Kings xvii, 2. Coming into conflict with Shal- 
maneser, King of Assyria, Hoshea was reduced to 
vassalage, and was forced to pay an annual tribute 
to his Assyrian conqueror (II Kings xvii. 8). After 
a time, however, having negotiated an alliance with 
the Egyptian ruler So, he discontinued the tribute: 
This was taken asa sign of rebellion by the Assyrian 
monarch, and Hoshea was seized and imprisoned (II 
Kings xvii 4). Samaria was besieged by the As- 
syrian forces, which, after three years, “in the ninth 
year of IIoshea," captured the city and carried its 
population into exile (II Kings xvii. 6). 

Critical View (1): The motives of Hoshca's 
policy are made intelligible by reference to the 
Assyrian documents and to the political conditions 
in western Asia reflected by them. Under Atay, 
Judah had rendered allegiance to Tiglath-pileser 
III. of Assyria, while the Northern Kingdom un- 
der Pekan, in league with REZIN or DAMASCUS. 
had attempted to coerce the Judean king into joint 
action against Assyria (II Kings xvi. 5; Isa. vii. 
1-6) Tiglath-pileser, however, went to the aid of 
his ally (comp. II Kings xvi. 9). At this juncture 
IIoshea placed himself at the head of the Assyrian 
party in Samaria and removed Pekah by assassina- 
tion; Tiglath-pileser rewarded IIoshea by making 
him king over Israel, or, rather, over EPHRAM, 
then reduced to very small dimensions. 

So long as Tiglath-pileser was on the throne 
Hoshea remained loyal; but when Shalmaneser IV, 
succeeded, he made an effort to regain his independ- 
ence, In Egypt the Ethiopian dynasty had begun 
to reign, and Hoshea entered into negotiations with 
So (NiD, probably more correctly vocalized as 
NID), an underling of King Shabako (see Winck- 
ler, “ Untersuchungen zur Altorientalischen Gesch." 
pp. 92-94; idem, in “Mittheilungen der Vorderasi- 
atischen Gesellschaft,” i. 5; Rogers, “ Hist. ot Baby- 
lonia and Assyria,” ii. 144; comp. Meyer, * Gesch. 
des Alten Egyptens,” pp. 843-846). Hoshea, proba- 
bly misled by favorable promises on the part of the 
Ethiopian ruler of Egypt, discontinued paying trib- 
ute. Shalmaneser IV. soon interpreted this symp- 
tom, and directed his armies against Samaria. The 
details of the campaign are not known. It is likely 
that Hoshea, disappointed by the “broken reed? 
(—" Egypt"; see Isa. xx., xxx. 1-5, xxxi. 1-3), en- 
deavored toavert the calamity by resuming the pay- 
ment of tribute, but that, distrusted, he was forced 
to fight, and was taken prisoner in battle (Hommel, 
“ Gesch. Babyloniens und Assyriens,” p. 675; Rogers, 
£c). The capital, though deprived of the ruler, 
made an effective defense, and Shalmaneser died 
before it was captured (comp. Winckler, in Schrader, 
“K. A. T.” Bd ed., p. 268), 

The chronology of Hosheu's reign is involved in 
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difficulties. The Biblical statement in II Kings x v. 90, 
giving the twentieth year of Jotham as the begin- 
ning of the reign, is to be dismissed either as due 
io a scribal error or as dating from the beginning of 
Jotham's reign. The “nine years"given Hoshea ex- 
tend from 738, the year of Pekah's assassination, to 
724, the year of Hoshea’s capture and three years 
before the fall of Samaria. These dates, however, 
are not accepted by all modern scholars (see Hom- 
mel, Le. pp. 964 et seg.; idem, " Assyria," in Has- 
tines, ^ Dict. Bible”; Tiele, * Babylonisch-Assyrische 
Gesch." i. 2832; Winckler, * Gesch. Babyloniens und 
Assyriens," p. 230). References to the events of Ho- 
shea’s reign are found in Hosea xi xiv. and Isa. 
xxviii. 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 
— —QCritieal View (2): This last king of Israel ap- 
pears on the Assyrian monuments as “ Ausi(a).” The 
statement of II Kings xvii. 1 that he ascended the 
throne in the twelfth year of Ahaz must be dismissed 
as unhistorical. Hoshea became king in 788 (or in 
734); for when Assyria came to the rescue of Ahaz 
against Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Israel, the 
last-named was assassinated and Hoshea appointed or 
confirmed as king by Tiglath-pileser III. (Schrader, 
“K. A. T." 9d ed., p. 475; idem, “K. B." ii, 82). 
From II Kings xv. 29, 80 and xvii. 8-6 it would ap- 
pear that Hoshea had rebelled twice against Assyria. 
This at first glance is highly improbable. He had 
been the leader of the pro-Assyrian party and owed 
his throne to Tiglath-pileser HI. It is reasonable to 
infer that the death of this monarch brought about 
the change in Hoshea's relations to the Assyrian 
suzerain, and induced him to look for foreign allies 
to enable him to throw off the burden of the annual 
tribute, which must have been a terrible drain on the 
people (comp. Hosea v. 11-13). 

Winckler first attempted to separate the Biblical 
passages quoted above into two parallel accounts of 
one event, in order to eliminate the assumption of 
two uprisings with refusal of tribute under Shal- 
maneser. Kittel (^ Die Bücher der Könige” on II 
Kings xvii. 3) meets the difficulty by omitting Shal- 
maneseras 2 later gloss. Under Tiglath-pileser, Ho- 
shea paid the annual tribute; after that ruler's death, 
he regarded, contrary to Hosea's warning, the po- 
litical conditions as favorable for declaring himself 
independent. 

According to II Kings xvii. 4, So, King of Egypt, 
was the monarch from whom Hoshea expected effect- 
ive assistance. Generally this So (or Sewe — As- 
syrian *Sib'e") is identified with Shabako, the 
Ethiopian, who at the time controlled the destinies 
of Egypt. Winckler makes him a prince or vassal 
prince or even a general of the North-Arabian em- 
pire of Musri (^ Mitt. der Vorderas. Ges." 1898, p. 
5) and contends that in this anti-Assyrian move- 
ment, in which also Tyre had a share, the last effort 
was made on the part of the Arabic commercial 
states to gain control of Palestine, and thus to shut 
out Assyria from the Arabo-Indian commerce, for 
which possession of the Mediterranean ports was 
of vital importance (Schrader, “K. A. T." 38d ed., 
pp. 268 et seq.). 

Hoshea's attempt, whoever were his supporters, 
failed. In 725 r.c. Shalmaneser invaded Israel. 
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Hoshea must have surrendered tohimatonce. This 
would give nine years to his reign. He was 


blinded (read jy instead of the tautological 

Y1wy" in II Kings xvii. 4), and was led away a 

prisoner. The three years’ siege of Samaria is not 

to be counted as part of his reign. 

The assumption that Hoshea’s wickedness was 
less than his predecessors’ (II Kings xvii, 2) is prob- 
ably an afterthought (if it is not due toacorruption 
of the original text; see Lucian’s recension of LX X. ). 
Possibly his earlier fidelity to Assyria, which was 
regarded by the prophetic party as God’s predestined 
instrument, may underly the conception of his (by 
comparison) less censurable impiety (see IsArAu). 

E. G. H. 

HOSHKE, REUBEN (callcd also Reuben ben 
Hoshke Sofer and sometimes Abraham Reu- 
ben): Cabalist; rabbi of Prague; died April 3, 1673. 
* Hoshke,” his father's name, is a Polish diminutive 
for “Joshua,” mistaken by De Rossi (“ Dizionario,” 
s.v. * Oski, Ruben ")and Zunz (* Z. G.” p. 402) for his 
family name. He wrote: ^Yalkut He'ubeni," a 
cabalistie work (an imitation of the “ Yalkut Ha- 
dash”) containing a collection of sayings taken from 
other cabalistic works and arranged in alphabetical 
order (Prague, 1660); * Yalkut Re'ubeni ha-Gadol," 
a cabalistic midrash on the Pentateuch arranged ac- 
cording to the order of the parashiyyot (Wilmers- 
dorf, 1681); * Dabar Shebi-Kedushah,” a manual of 
asceticism and repentance (Sulzbach, 1684); “* Oneg 
Shabbat,” cabalistic reflections on the Sabbath laws, 
followed by an appendix entitled * Derek Kabbalat 
Shabbat” (ib. 1684). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lieben, Gal 'Ed, German part, p. 11; Hebrew 
part, p. 36; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2138; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 412. 

K. M. SEL. 

HOSPITAL: House set apart for the treatment 
of the sick. In early times such institutions were 
required only for strangers, the idea of sanitary iso- 
lation being quite modern, except in case of LEP- 
Rosy, when a “house of separation” (“bet ha- 
hofshit ”) was used (II Kings xv. 5; II Chron. xxvi. 
91) Visitation of the sick in their own houses was 
the ancient substitute. It has been claimed that in 
its origin the hospital is a specifically Christian in- 
stitution, but the very passage, from Jerome, which 
is quoted to substantiate this claim (* Epistola," 77) 
shows that the Roman lady Fabiola, whom Jerome 
praises for founding one was, in his opinion, only 
imitating Jewish custom in “transplanting the tere- 
binth of Abraham to Ausonian shores." As far as 
evidence goes, the early equivalents of hospitals 
were only portions of homes for strangers reserved 
for those who might fall sick. Such homes were 
usual among Jews in Talmudical times (see HosPr- 
TALITY), and became especially frequent in Jewish 
communities after the Crusades. 

The specific Jewish name for hospital (* hekdesh ") 
was first used at Cologne in the eleventh century 
(Brisch, * Gesch. der Juden in Köln,” i. 19 et seq.). 
Berliner (^ Aus dem Inneren Leben," p. 100) shows 
that a similar institution existed at Munich early in 
the fourteenth century. But with the continual 
migration of the Jews it was difficult to keep a 
special house for the sick, who were mainly cared 


Hospitality 
Host 


for by the hebra kaddisha. Doubtless in the Jews’ 
inns of Spain, as in the “Auberge Juive” of Paris, 
strangers who fell sick were attended to, The 
wealthy Sephardim appear to have been the first to 
found special hospitals for the Jewish sick. The 
Beth Holim of London, which is an asylum for the 
aged as well, dates from 1747; the Krankenhaus of 
Berlin from 1753; in Metz a special Jewish hospital 
was founded at the end of the eighteenth century, 
toward the foundation of which the municipality 
contributed. The Jews of Paris were content with 
a medical attendant attached to the hebra kaddisha, 
who visited the sick in their homes till 1886, when 
the first Jewish hospital was founded (L. Kahn, “ In- 
stitutions des Juifs à Paris,” p. 86). 

In modern times Jews very often utilize the gen- 
eral hospitals of the cities in which they dwell, after 
making the arrangements rendered necessary by the 
requirements of the dietary laws. This is done in 
London and most other English cities. In other 
places special Jewish hospitals have been erected, as 
the Mount Sinai, Beth Israel, and Lebanon hospitals 
of New York, which. however, receive patients 
of other creeds. The Jews’ Hospital of London 
(founded 1795) is not a hospital in the strict sense of 
the word, but a home for the aged. The Jewish 
Hospital of Philadelphia combines the characteris- 
tics of both (see CHARITY; COLORADO; HEĶDESH). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Kohler, in Berliner Festschrift, pp. 201- 
203; D. Cassel, Offener Brief an Herrn Professor Dr. Vir- 
chow, pp. 6-12, Berlin, 1869. J 


HOSPITALITY.—Biblical Data: The “ ger,” 
the sojourner who lived with a Hebrew family or 
clan, was assured by the Biblical law not only of 
protection against oppression (Ex. xxiii. 9) and de- 
ecit (Lev. xix. 83), but also of love from the natives 
(Deut. xvi. 14), who were to love him even as them- 
selves (Lev. xix. 34). He was to ‘be invited to par- 
ticipate in the family and tribal festivals (Deut. J.¢.), 
the Passover excepted; and even in the latter he 
could take part if hesubmitted to circumcision. He 
received a share in the tithes distributed among the 
poor (b. xiv. 19); and “one law and one statute” 
applied equally to the native and to him (Ex. xii. 
49). God Himself loves the stranger (Deut. x 18) 
and keeps him under His special protection (Ps. 
exIvi. 9). 

While these laws, scattered throughout the Bible 
(see GENTILE; PnosELYTES), point to a deep-seated 
feeling of kindness toward strangers among the 
ancient Hebrews, the intensity of the feeling of hos- 
pitality among them can best be learned from the 
casual references to it in the narrative portions of 
the Bible. Thus Abraham, the archetype of the 
Hebrew race, entertained three strangers at his 
house and showed them many kindnesses (Gen. 
xviii 1-8). His kinsman Lot was ready to risk his 
life and the honor of his daughters rather than 

transgress the laws of hospitality (25. 

Biblical xix. 1-8) Laban showed kindness to 

Examples. Jacob and to Eliezer (ib. xxix. 18, 

xxvi 31) when thev came to him as 
strangers. Jethro rebuked his daughters because 
they did not invite Moses, who was a stranger in 
Midian, to the house (Ex. ii. 20); and Rahab was 
greatly rewarded because she had entertained 
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Joshua's spies (Josh. ii.). Manoah would not allow 


the angel to depart before he had partaken of his 


hospitality (Judges xiii. 15); Gideon punished the 
elders of Succoth and of Penuel for their breach of 
hospitality (db. viii. 5, 8); and David demanded hos- 
pitable treatment from Nabal (I Sam. xxv. 8). Bar. 
zillai was invited to the royal table because he had 
been kind to David when the latter fled from Absa- 
lom (II Sam. xvii. 27, xix. 89). The Shunammite 
woman had a room furnished with a bed, a table, a 
chair, and a lamp for Elisha the prophet (II Kings 
iv. 8-11). | 

The abuse of hospitality once caused a civil war 
in Israel which might have resulted in the extinc- 
tion of the whole tribe of Benjamites (Judges xix., 
XX.) In one instance, the case of Jael and Sisera, 
a breach of hospitality is lauded by the Biblical 
writer (75. iv. 15-21, v. 24—27). This was probably 
due to the bitterenmity entertained by the oppressed 
Jews toward their Canaanitish neighbors. Other- 
wise such a transgression could never have been 
tolerated in primitive Jewish society (sce Cheyne 
and Black, “ Encyc. Bibl.” s.o.). 

From these scattered references an idea can be 
formed of the manner in which a guest was received 
in an ancient Jewish household and of the relations 
that existed between guest and host. The latter 
would go out to meet the stranger on his way, and 
would ask no questions as to his name and condition 
until his first needs had been satisfied (Gen. xxiv. 
83). On entering the house he was given water to 
wash his feet, and a meal was then put before him, 
his animals being meanwhile attended to (db. xviii. 

4; xix. 2; xxiv. 25, 32). During his 

Behavior stay the host felt himself personally 

to Guests. responsible for any injury that might 

befall his guest (75. xix. 8). On leav- 
ing, another repast was served (čb. xxvi. 80; Judges 
xix. 3), when a covenant was sometimes entered into 
by the guest and his host (Gen. xxvi. 81), and the 
latter again accompanied the stranger some distance 
on his way (2b. xviii. 16). On his part, the guest 
blessed the host before taking leave (ib. 10), and 
asked him whether he stood in need of anything (II 
Kings iv. 18) If the guest wished to remain in the 
clan or in the locality, he was permitted to select a 
dwelling-place (Gen. xx. 15). 

The practise of hospitality did not decline with 
the changes in social conditions. Even in later 
times, when the Jews were settled in cities, this 
virtue was held in highest esteem. Isaiah (Isa. 
lviii. 7) preferred charity and hospitality to fasting. 
Job, in complaining of his misfortunes in spite of 
the fact that he had led a virtuous life, mentions 
among other things that he had always opened his 
door to the stranger (Job xxxi 32); while Eliphaz 
accounts for the misery which had befallen Job on the 
ground that he had not been hospitable (25. xxii. 7). 

Ben Sira lays down rules for table manners for 
the guest (Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxi. 12-26), and con- 
demns in the strongest terms the habits of the para- 
site who takes advantage of the custom of hospital- 
ity (čb. xxix. 23-28; xl. 28, 80). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible: Cheyne and Black, 

Eneye. Bibl: Nowack, Hobréüische Archäologie, part i., 8 


31. end, Leipsic, 1894; Hamburger, R. B. T. 
E. G. H. J.H. G. 
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——In Rabbinical Literature: Among the cth- 
ical teachings of the Rabbis, the duties of hospitality 
occupy & very prominent position. Some regard 
hospitality more highly than the reception given to 
the Shekinah (Divine Presence); others make it su- 
perior to visiting the house of study; others, again, 
consider it as one of the six meritorious deeds whose 
reward is like a tree, the fruit of which man enjoys 
in this world, while the trunk remains for his en- 
joyment in the world to come (Shab. 197a). Special 
emphasis was laid upon the hospitality due to a 
scholar, so that it was said that one who shows hos- 
pitality to a student of the Law is regarded as if he 
had offered the daily sacrifice (Ber. 10b, 63b, Kid. 
76b; Gen. R. lviii. 12). 

Abraham and Job were regarded by the Rabbis as 
the models of Jewish hospitality. Numerous legends 
cluster about these names in the haggadic literature, 
illustrative of their generosity and hospitality (sce 
ABRAHAM; JOB) The doors of their houses were 
open at each of the four corners, so that strangers 
coming from any side might find ready access (Gen. 
R. xlviti, ? ; Yalk., Job, 917; comp. Sotah 10a). Of 
Job it is related that he had forty tables spread at 
all times for strangers and twelve tables for widows 
(compare Testament of Job, ed. Kohler, in Kohut 
Memorial Volume, Berlin, 1897, Introduction. 

"Let thy house be open wide; let the poor be 
the members of thy household," is the precept 
expounded by one of the earliest Jewish teachers 
(Ab. 1.4). Rab Huna observed the custom of opening 
the door of his house when he was about to take his 
meal, and saying, “Any one who is hungry may 
come in and eat” (Ta'an. 20b). This custom has 
survived in modern times on Passover eve, when 
the above-cited passage is read in the Haggadah 
The custom of opening the door during the “ Seder,” 
while variously explained. probably has the same 
origin. Some rabbis suggested that every house 
should have doors on all four sides, so that the poor 
might find easy access from all parts (Ab R. N, 
vii). To sit long at the table. so as to give an op- 
portunity to the belated poor to enter and partake 
of the meal, was regarded as a highly meritorious 
act, for which one’s days on earth would be pro- 
longed (Ber. 54b) In Jerusalem the custom pre- 
vailed of displaying a flag in front of the door, there- 
by indicating that the meal was ready, and that 
guests might come in and partake thereof. The 
removal of the flag was a sign that the meal was 
finished, and that guests should cease entering (B. 
D. 98b; Lam. R. iv. 4; see Custom). 

It is the duty of the host to be cheerful during 
meals, and thus make his guests feel at home and 
comfortable at the table (Derek Erez Zuta ix.) It 

is commendable that the host himself 

Duty serve at the table, thereby showing his 
of Host. willingness to satisfy his guest (Kid, 

32b). The host is warned against watch- 
ing his guest too attentively at the table, for thereby 
the visitor may be led to abstain from eating as 
much as he would like (“Sefer Hasidim,” ed. Wis- 
tinetzky, § 105). Women were regarded as being 
better able than men to recognize ‘the character of 
à stranger (Ber. 10b, from I Kings iv. 9), but less 
liberal in supplying the wants of a guest (B. M. 
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87a; comp. Derek Erez Rabbah vi). The Jew 
is commanded to teach his children to be kind and 
courteous to strangers. If one knocks at the door 
inquiring after the master of the house, the son or 
the daughter answering the knock should not reply 
gruffly, but should take the stranger into the house 
and prepare some food for him (Ab. R. N. ed. 
Schechter, p. 17a, b, Vienna, 1887). It was the cus- 
tom with some in Jerusalem to place all the dishes 
on the table at once, so that the fastidious guest was 
not compelled to eat something he did not desire, but 
might choose anything he wished (Lam. R. iv. 4). 

The guest was enjoined to show his gratitude to 
the host in various ways. The grateful and un- 
grateful guests are well contrasted by the Rabbis 
(Ber. 58a). While the host was to break bread first, 

the guest was expected to pronounce 
Duty grace after the meal, in which he in- 
of Guest. cluded a special blessing for the host: 
" May it be the will of God that the 
master of this house shall not be ashamed in this 
world, nor abashed in the world to come; that he 
shall be successful in all his undertakings; and that 
his property (and our property) shall prosper and 
be near the city; and that Satan shall have no do- 
minion over his handiwork (and over our handi- 
work); and that no sinful act or iniquitous thought 
shall occur to him (and to us) from now even to all 
eternity " (Ber. 46a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Berakot, 
vii. 2; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah} Hayyim, 201, 1). The 
guest was expeoted to leave some of the food on his 
dish, to show that he had more than enough. If, 
however, the host asked him to finish his portion, it 
was not necessary for him to leave any (“Sefer 
Hasidim,” §§ 870-878, 883). It was the duty of the 
guest to cobi: with all the requests of the host 
(Pes. 860b; Orah Hayyim, 170, 5; comp. “Magen 
Abraham” ad (oc.). He might not give of his meal 
to the son or to the daughter or to theservant of the 
host without the host's permission (Hul. 94a; Derek 
Erez Habbahix.; * Yad,” Ze. vii. 10; Orah Hay yim, 
170, 19). The habitual parasite, who took every 
opportunity to partake of meals at the house of an- 
other, was very strongly denounced by the Rabbis, 
especially if the parasite happened to be a scholar 
(Pes. 49a). 

In the Middle Ages, especially after the period of 
the Crusades, hospitality became a necessity among 
the Jews. The poor mendicants or itinerant students 
were distributed among the X us of the town, 
and a system of “Pletten ”—7.¢., ^ Billetten,” bills 
for which the poor traveler ee meals and lodg- 
ing at a household —was introduced. This sy stem 
still survivesin many Jewish communities, especially 
where meals for the Sabbath-day are provided for 
the poor guests. Most of the Jewish communities 
have their “haknasat orehim," institutions where 
travelers may obtain lodging during their stay in 
town. For further details concerning these organi- 
zations see BAHUR and CHARITY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Suwalski, Hayye ha-Yehudi, li.-lii., Warsaw, 


1893; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Gast: Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages, pp. 141 et seq., Philadelphia, 1896. 
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HOST, DESECRATION OF: Defiling the host 
or sacred wafer of the mass. Inthe Middle Ages the 


Host, Desecration ot 
Host of Heaven 


Jews were frequently accused of desecrating the 
host, an accusation equal in gravity to that of dese- 
crating relics and images of Jesus and the saints. 
This accusation has brought thousands of Jews to 
the stake. The Jews were alleged to steal the host 
or to acquire it by purchase or bribery, to break it 
or seethe it, and to stick needles into it or transfix 1t, 
whereupon it began to bleed. Even when such an 
accusation was supported only by thetestimony ofa 
thief, a disreputable woman, arecent convert, orsome 
one having a grudgeagainst the accused Jews, theal- 
leged perpetrators were put on trial, and, on evi- 
dence that was often preposterous, or after a con- 
fession exacted by torture, were condemned and 
burned, sometimes with all'the other Jews of the 
place. "The questiou, Why did not the Jews destroy 
the pierced host, the corpus delicti? the chronicles 
answer by the following statement: The Jews, 
frightened on seeing the blood, endeavored to hide 
the host, but while do- 
ing so miracles happened 
which aroused the atten- 
tion of the Christian popu- 
lation and led to the dis- 
covery ofthe crime. The 
story is told, for instance, 
that once when the Jews 
were burying pieces of a 
pierced host in à meadow, 
these pieces were changed 
into butterflies, which be- 
gan to heal cripples and 
blind persons, Another 
time, when some Jews 
were burning such pieces 
in a stove, angels and 
doves flew out. Again, the 
pieces fluttered out of a 
swamp, and a herd of gra- 
zing oxen, on seeing them, 
bowed down before them. 
The blood from the host 
was said to have splashed 
the foreheads of the Jews, 
leaving an indelible mark 
that betrayed them. It was also said that the pierced 
host had once whimpered and cried like an infant; 
this story is perhaps the earliest. As a rule, the 
later the chronicles the more stories of this nature 
they contain. 

The accusation of the desecration of the host arose 
after Pope Innocent III. had recognized (1215) the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which resulted in 

the publie and general worship of the 

First Ac- consecrated host. Hence the first au- 

cusations. thentic accusation does not occur be- 

fore the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This was made in 1243 at Belitz, near Berlin, 
and in consequence of it all the Jews of Belitz were 
burned on the spot subsequently called * Judenberg.” 
Similar accusations, resulting in more or less exten- 
sive persecutions of the Jews, were brought for- 
ward in 1290, at Paris; 1294, at Laa, in Austria; 
1298, at Róttingen, near Würzburg, and at Korneu- 
burg, near Vienna; 1299, at Ratisbon; 1306, at Saint- 
Pölten; 1325, at Cracow; 1330, at Güstrow ; 1837, 
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Jews of Sternberg Represented as Transfixing Hosts. 
(From a woodcut issued by M. Brandis, Tétbeck, 1499.) 
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at Deggendorf; 1958, at Pulka; 1370, at Enghien 
(sec BnuussELs); 1888, at Prague; 1399, at Posen; 
1401, at Glogau; 1410, at Segovia; 1420, at Ems. 
1458, at Breslau; 1478, at Passau; 1492, at Stern. 
berg, in Mecklenburg-Sehwerin; 1510, at Berlin, 
1514, at Mittelberg, in Alsace; 1558, at Sochaczew, 
in Poland. The last Jew burned for stealing 9 
host died in 1681, according to Basnage, quoting 
from Manasseh b. Israel. Casimir IV. of Poland 
(1447), Martin Luther (1528), and Sigismund August 
of Poland (1558) were among those who repudi- 
ated the accusation, the repetition of which gradu- 
ally ceased after the Reformation. The accusation 
of desecration of the host was based on the hy- 
pothesisthat the Jews, like the Christians, identify 
the host with the true body of Jesus; that by cruci- 
fying the host they imagine they are crucifying 
Jesus anew; and that they use the blood supposed 
to have flowed from the host in order to get rid of 
the “fotor Judaicus,” or 
to color their cheeks to 
" |. give them a fresh and rosy 
Ü M | appearance. In a lecture 
delivered before the Roy- 
al Prussian Academy of 
Sciences in 1848 Ehrenberg 
explained the  phenom- 
enon of the bloody host, 
which had caused such 
excitement in the Middle 
Ages. Heshowed that red 
microscopical — infusoria, 
exactly resembling blood, 
and which he called * pur 
purmonade? (Monas pro. 
digiosa, later termed Afi. 
crococcus prodigiosus by 
Cohn), settle on bread and 
other food, especially on 
wafers, kept in the dark 
for any length of time. 
He furthermore showed 
that this growth had been 
observed in former times, 
and a superstitious inter- 
See Micrococcus PRODIGI- 


pretation given to it. 
OSUS. 

“ Host-tragedies,” or miracle-plays, were occasion- 
ally given in memory of these desecrations. The 
story of the desecration at Deggendorf in 1887 was 
represented as late as 1800 at Regen. A host-trag- 
edy was produced at Constance in 1334, Centenaries 
or jubilees were held in commemoration of such 

events, as, for instance, the quadricen- 


Host-  tennial jubileein 1799 in commemora- 
Tragedies tion of the desecration of the host in 
and Posen. As latcas 1820a great jubilee 
Jubilees. wascelebrated at Brabant incommem- 


oration of the desecration of the host at 
Enghien in 1370. This festival lasted eight days, 
during which sixteen hosts studded with diamonds 
were borne in solemn procession through the streets. 
Fifty years later (1870), while a committee and the 
clergy of Brussels were making preparations for this 
ancient festival, an article appeared in the “ Revue 
Belgique,” entitled * Le Jubilé d'un Faux Miracle,” 
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ete., which proved by the original sources that, al- 
though three Jews had, been burned in 1370 on the 
charge of having stolen a host, “pro sacramentis 
punice ct furtive captis," the original document had 
been changed sixty-five years later to read “pro 
sacramento puncto et furtive accepto," in order to 
fabricate an accusation of desecration of the hosi. 
Other falsifications being discovered in the docu- 
ment, Pope Pius IX, felt obliged to stop the festival. 
In the Church of Sainte-Gudule, Brussels, are sev- 
eral Gobelin tapestries containing representations of 
the supposed desecration of the host in 1870. See 
BRUSSELS. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, ix., ch. 13; xxy. 
397 eL seq.; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 125; 
Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 19, 88, 47, 49; Aretin, Gesch. der 
Juden in Baiern, pp. 88 et seq. Monatsschrift, viii. 49 ct 
seq.; Ehrenberg, Verhandlungen der Königlichen Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1848, p. 
349; 1849, p. 101: Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland, pp. 
187, 292; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 231, 320; viii. 50, 95, 132, 197, 201, 
228, 272; ix. 94, 445; Chwolson, Die Blutanklage, pp. 268 et 
seq.: Aronius, Regesten, p.232; Scherer, Die Rechtsver- 
Riliniwe der Juden in dem  Deutsch-Ocsterreichischen 
Ländern, pp. 348 et seg., Leipsic, 1901. 
J. M. Sc. 


The following appear to be the chief cases in 
which this particular accusation was brought against 
the Jews. Forabbreviations see BLOOD ACCUSATION. 


1260. Flanders (Usque, ** Consolação,” p. 15; Loeb, “Joseph 
ha-Kohen,”’ p. 40). P 

126^. Santarem tKayserling, ` Portugal,” p. 5, note). 

126.. Laa, Austria; several slain, the remainder fled (Pertz, 
“ Mon. Germ." ix. 658; Sch. p. 850). 

1297. Meissen (Csl. p. 80). 

1298. nóttingen (Sch. p. 349); 100,000 Jews said to have been 
Killed (Sch. p. 351). 

1302. Austria (Csl. p. 850). [?Korneuburg, 1298-1305 ; happened 
in 1298, tried in 1805; Sch. pp. 349, 351-352.] 

1306. St.-Pólten (Sch. p. 319). 

1810. Styria (St. p. 283). 

1332. Fürstenfeld, Styria (Sch. p. 467); riots in Gritz and Ju- 
denburg; expulsion from Styria and Carinthia (Jost, 
* Gesch. der Israeliten,” x.322; Csl. p. $0; Wertheimer, 
* Jahrbuch," 1859, p. 4). 

1330. Güstrow, Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Zunz, “S. P." p. 38); 
Wildenkatze (Csl. p. 80). 

1881. Ueberlingen (Zunz, `S. P." p. 88). [Blood accusation ac- 
cording to Csl. p. 79.] 

1334. Constance (Lowenstein, ** Bodensee," p. 25). 

1837 (Sept. 30). Deggendorf, Straubing, and other Bavarian 
and Austrian towns (Aretin, ' Juden in Baiern,” pp. 21 
et seg. Zz. p. 38; Sch. p. 363). 

1388. Pulka (Csl. p. 80); Linzand and Wernatodorf (Sch. p. 849); 
Retz, Znaim, Horn, Eggenburg, Neuburg, Zwettl, etc. 
(Sch. p. 361); Wolfsburg (Pertz, l.c. ix. 683; Jost, l.c. x. 
822). 

1361. Coimbra, Portugal (A, R., ii. 276-277, note). 

1888. Prague (Csi. p. 80). l 

1401. Glogau (Zunz, "S. P." p. 47; Osl. p. 80; St. p. 289; 
Worbs, “Schles. Prov. Blätter,” exvii. 377). 

1404 Quly 10). Mühlen; all Jews of Salzburg and Hallein 
burned (Wolf, in " Monatssehrift," 1876, p. 284; Sch. 

. p.03). 

1420. Ems (Jost, l.c. x. 222: Sch. p. 411); Jews expelled from Aus- 
tria, Franeonia,*Saxony, Westphalia, the Rhine prov- 
inces (Zunz, ‘S. P." p. 48 [MaHaRiL’s fast, 3 days]). 

1422, Mayence (Csh. p. 80). 

1482. Segovia (Grütz, "Gesch." viii. 95, note; Loeb, ''Joseph 
ba-Kohen "). 

1474. Bavaria (Csl. p. 80). 

1478. Passau (Aretin, l.c. p. 88; Csl. p. 80). 

1484. Passau (Pertz, l.c. xi. 521; St. p. 292). 

1510. Berlin: 26 burned, 2 beheaded (Csi. p. 80; Zunz, "S, P.” 
p. 543 St. p. 292). 

1559. Sochaczew (Zunz, '* S. P." p. 336). 

1836. Bislad, Rumania (Loeb, “Israelites,” p. 143). 


a 


HOST OF HEAVEN (mywn N35): Term 
occurring several times in the Bible, but not always 


Host, Desecration of 
Host of Heaven 


with a definite meaning. The word “zaba” usually 
designates an army, and thus connotes a vast body 
of organized and officcred men; it conveys, how- 
ever, also the meaning of anumerous throng actually 
engaged in warfare. The singular *zaba" has a 
different meaning from the plural as used in the ex- 
pression * Yu wir of hosts,” a frequent though com- 
paratively late name for the God of Israel, In this 
expression it is most likely that the referenco is to 
the armies of Israel, at whose head Yrwmu is march- 
ing to battle. All the more probable is it that the 
phrase “host of heaven” originally covered the idea 
of stars arrayed in battle-line (comp. Judges v. 20), 
with a mythological background, perhaps going 
back to remote Assyro-Babylonian conceptions (see 
Zimmern in Schrader, “K. A. T." 8d ed., p. 421). 
The “host of heaven” is mentioned as the recipient 
of idolatrous veneration (Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3; II 
Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3, 5; xxiii. 4; Jer. viii. 2, xix. 
18; Zeph. i. 5). The express mention of sun, moon, 
and stars as forming the “host of heaven" in this 
connection leaves no doubt that astral bodies and 
their cult are referred to. Sidereal worship was 
practised among the Canaanites, as many old names 
of cities (e.g., Jericho = “moon city ") indicate, and 
the astral character of the Assyro-Babylonian relig- 
ion is well authenticated. The cult of the “host of 
heaven" was in favor among the Hebrews, but 
whether in imitation of the customs of their neigh- 
bors or as expressing their own original polytheistic 
religion (as suggested by Hommel) remains a matter 
for conjecture. Certain kings are mentioned as es- 
pecially devoted to this form of idolatry (e.g., Ma- 
nasseh and Ahaz; II Kings xxiii. 8, 5, 19). Itis an 
open question whether Dppwn nbp (Jer. vii. 18, 
xliv. 17-19, 25) should be read “queen of heaven” 
or "kingdom of heaven." If the latter reading be 
accepted, * host of heaven” issynonymous; and even 


if the pointing indicating “queen of heaven” is. 


preferred, the phrase throws light on the connota- 
tions of the other phrase (Stade's * Zeitschrift," vi. 
123 et seq., 289 et seg. ; Schrader, “Sitzungsbcrichte 
der Berliner Akademie," 1886, pp. 477-491; "Zeit. 
für Assyr." iii. 353-364, iv. 14-10). 

Connected with this meaning as the gathering or 
muster of the stars, to which, singly or collectively, 
divine honors are paid, is the implication of the 
phrase in other passages, in which it has been held 
to designate "angels" (I Kings xxii. 19; II Chron. 
xviii. 18). The great stars (= gods; e.g., Ishtar) 
“muster” their retinue of smaller stars, who attend 
them. This passes over naturally into the phrase- 
ology of the purerand later Yuwiu religion. Yuwn 
is attended by his " host," and the originally poly- 
theistic term is retained in poetic expression (Ps. 
cii. 21, exlviii 2). The original star-deities having 
been looked upon às warriors marshaling their forces 
forthe fray (even YHWH is a “man of war”), the 
implications of an orderly army under command of 
a chief are naturally involved in the phrase “ host of 
heaven " (comp. Josh. v. 14; Dan. viii. 10). In Isa. 
xxiv. 21 (Hebr.) “host of the height” is used, the 
term conveying the same idea as “host of heaven”; 
the context shows that this variant, too, Js rooted in 
some mythological conception, perhaps apocaly ptic- 
ally employed, as is the case also in Isa. xxxiv. 4. 
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House 


The “host of the stars” (gods) is in the later relig- 
ion conceived of as the assembly of angels. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Smend, Alftest. Religionsgesch.Index ; Ewald, 
Die Lehre von. Gott. Index ; Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
ii. 286-288; Moutetlore. Hibhert Lectures, p. 425, London, 
1892; Baudissin, Studien. Leipsic, 1876. 

E. G. H. 


HOSTS, LORD OF. Sec Names or Gop. 


HOTTINGER, JOHANN HEINRICH: 
Swiss Christian Llebraist; born at Zurich March 10, 
1620; drowned in the Limmat, in Switzerland, June 
9, 1667. Having studied Oriental languages and 
theology at Geneva, Groningen, and Leyden, Hot- 
linger was in 1642 appointed professor of Church 
history at the University of Zurich. Six years later 
he was called to the chair of Oriental languages; in 
1658, to that of rhetoric and logic. In 1655 he went 
to Heidelberg as professor of Old Testament exege- 
sis and Oriental languages; in 1661 he returned to 
Zurich, and the next year was appointed rector 
of Zurich University. Hottinger published many 
works on theology and philology, of which the most 
important to the Hebrew student are: “ Exercita- 
tiones anti-Moriniane de Pentateucho Samaritano,” 
Zurich, 1644; “Rabbi J. Abarbanel Commentarium 
Super Danielem Prophetam," ib. 1647; * Erotema- 
tum Linguz Sancte Libri Duo," db. 1647; *'Thesau- 
rus Philologicus seu Clavis Scripture,” db. 1049; “De 
Heptaplis Parisiensis ex Pentateucho Instituta," 7d. 
1649; " Promptuarium sive Bibliotheca Orientalis," 
Heidelberg, 1658; * Grammatica Quatuor Linguarum 
[Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, and Arabic] Harmoni- 
ca," 2b. 1608; “Compendium "Theologie Judaics," 
in his “Enneas Dissertationum,” zb. 1662; “ Lexi- 
con Harmonicum Heptaglotton," Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1661; “Grammatica Lingue Sanctx,” Zurich, 
1666; “Libri Jobi post Textum Hebreeum et Versi- 


onem Verbalem Latinam Analysis,” ete., 2. 1689. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouvelle Biographie Générale; Meyers 
Konversations-Lexikon; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 414, 415; Stein- 
schneider, in Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. iii. 49. 

T. M. SEL. 

HOUBIGANT, CHARLES FRANCOIS: 
French Christian Hebraist; born in Paris in 1686; 
died there Oct. 81, 1788. In 1704 Houbigant en- 
tered the order of the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory. The pupil of Maclef, he was imbued with his 
teacher’s anti-Masoretic prejudices. After lecturing 
at Jeuilly, Marseilles, and Soissons, he went to Paris 
in 1722, and lectured at St. Magloire until, at an 
advanced age, total deafness compelled him to retire. 
His “Racines de la Langue Hébraique? is of the 
nature of a Hebrew dictionary (Paris, 1782), in the 
preface to which, defending Maclef's system, he 
endeavors to show the uselessness of vowel-points 
in Hebrew. In his *Prolegomena in Scripturam 
Sacram ” (čb. 1746) he maintains that the original text 
of the Old Testament has undergone many altera- 
tions in consequence of the carelessness of the copy- 
ists, and gives rules by which these faults may be 
discovered and corrected. 

Houbigant also wrote: "Psalmi Hebraici” (Ley- 
den, 1748), the Psalms corrected in accordance with 
the principles of his *Prolegromena"; “Biblia He- 
braica cum Notis Criticis et Versione Latina” (Paris, 
1703). This latter is his most important work, and 
shows his entire disregard of the Masorah, The 


text is printed without vowel-points, and his eor- 
rections, in which he takes no account of the “keri” 
and “ketib,” are made mostly from the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, to which Houbigant, like Morin, at- 
tached great importance. These corrections, as well 
as his “Prolegomena,” arrayed against him such 
well-known scholarsas Rave, Kalle, Stridsberg, and 
Michaelis, who accused Houbigant of ignorance of 
Hebrew and of arbitrary alterations. The critical 
notes of the “Biblia Hebraica," and the * Prolego- 
mena" have been published separately under the 
title * Nota Critic in Universos Veteris Testamenti 
Libros" (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1777). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ij. 415; Meclintock. and 
Strong, (ye. 


X M. SEL. 

HOURWICH, ISAAC AARONOVICH: 
American statistician; born at Wilna, Russia, April 
27, 1860; educated at the gymnasium of Minsk and 
the University of St, Petersburg. As a student, 
he became interested in the nihilistic propaganda. 
Arrested in 1879 on the charges of hostility to the 
government and of aiding to establish a secret press, 
he was expelled, without trial, from St. Petersburg ; 
after the assassination of Alexander IT. (1881) he was 
banished, again without trial, to Siberia, as a “dan- 
gerous character.” Released after four years of 
exile, he entered the Demidov lyceum of jurispru- 
dence at Yaroslav, graduated in 1887, and began the 
practise of law. To escape a second term of exile 
in Siberia he left Russia in 1890, and settled in the 
United States. Ile became a student at Columbia 
University, New York city, and graduated in 1893 
(Ph.D.), when he became a lecturer on statistics 
at the University of Chicago. Returning to New 
York city, he practised law until 1900, when he 
entered the service of the United States govern- 
ment as statistician. 

In addition to various essays contributed to Yid- 
dish and other publications, Hourwich has written: 
“The Persecutions of the Jews,” in “The Forum,” 
Aug., 1901; “ Russian Dissenters,” in “The Arena,” 
May, 1908; “ Religious Sects in Russia,” in “ The In- 
ternational Quarterly,” Oct., 1903. 

H. R. F. T. H. 


HOURWITZ, ZALKIND: Polish scholar; 
born at Lublin, Poland, about 1740; died at Paris 
in 1812. Endowed with great ability and thirsting 
for learning, he left his native country when a 
youth, lived for a time in Berlin (where he associ- 
ated with Moses Mendelssohn), Nancy, Metz, and 
Strasburg, and finally settled in Paris. He did not 
know French, and his only means of obtaining a 
livelihood was by peddling old clothes. In time, 
however, his condition improved, and when (1789) 
the post of secretary and interpreter of Oriental lan- 
guages in the Bibliothèque Royale fell vacant he 
applied for it. With his application he forwarded 
his * Apologie des Juifs,” which had been crowned 
in the previous year by the Academy of Metz. This 
work so pleased the minister that, notwithstanding 
the distinction of some of the numerous candidates, 
Hourwitz received the appointment. In the same 
year the * Apologie des Juifs" was published and 


| attracted much attention. Mirabeau quoted it in 


WIRT MIRA ep Mast me ttai 
TONES Utt v ri theme eet tur ton tres, 
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hig writings, and Clermont-Tonnerre, the advocate 
of Jewish emancipation, said of it: “Le Juif Polo- 
nais seul avait parlé en philosophe." Hourwitz en- 
thusiastically embraced the cause of the Itevolution, 
and became one of the most zealous contributors to 
the revolutionary papers. With force and wit he at- 
tacked all forms of oppression, but was especially 
active in advocating the emancipation of the French 
Jews. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century Hour- 
witz, no longer secretary and interpreter at the Bib- 
liothéque, earned his livelihood by teaching foreign 
languages, and at the close of his life he was in very 
straitened circumstances. This, with his careless- 
ness in regard to his personal appearance, kept 
Hourwitz from taking a seat in the Sanhedrin. He 
was, however, frequently consulted by the commis- 
sion which prepared the decisions of that assembly. 
Besides the work mentioned above, Hourwitz wrote: 
* Projet d'une Nouvelle Carte de Paris,” published 
by the “Journal de Paris” (1799); *Polygraphie 
sur l'Art de Correspondre à |’ Aide d'un Dictionnaire 
dans Toutes les Langues, Méme dans Celles Dont on 
ne Posscde pas Seulement les Lettres Alphabétiques ” 
(Paris, 1801); “Origine des Langues" (čb. 1808); 
" [.acographie ou Entretiens Laconiques Aussi Vite 
que l'On Peut Parler (25. 1811). 


BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Larousse, Dict. s.v. Zalkind; Arch, Isr, 
1895-96; Léon Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris Pendant la Révo- 
as pp. 130 et seq.; Grütz. Geseh. xi. 1391 Jedidj)d, v. 19, 

60. 
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HOUSE: In the warm countries of the East the 
house is not so important a factor as it is in Western 
civilization, the climate permitting the Palestinian 
to live almost entirely in the open air. Artisans do 
not ply their trades in the house, but directly in the 
street, or in an open shop looking onto the street. 
The Palestinian, therefore, requires few domestic 
conveniences beyond a sheltered place for sleeping 
anda quiet place for eating. The style of the house 
is influenced by the material. Since historic times 
Palestine has had no large forests, and hence no 
timber for building. Solomon had to import the 
beams for his edifices (I Kings v. 20 [A. V. 6]), and 
builders usually had to be very economical with 
wood. In the plains they generally used bricks of 
clay, baked in the sun (comp. * bet homer," Job iv. 
19, xiii. 19, e£ al). In the mountains limestone 
furnished a good material, being easily quarried and 
worked. 

As these conditions have always obtained, it may 
be assumed that the house of the ancient Israelite 

did not differ materially from that of 
Caves the present inhabitant of the country; 
as indeed, it could hardly have been much 

"Houses. more primitive. The present village 

of Siloam illustrates the way in which 
ihe Palestinian houses were modeled on, and devel- 
oped from, the cave. First, the natural cave was 
enlarged; then a cave was hewn in the rock; and 
finally a wall was built in front, converting the cave 
into a sheltered dwelling. Houses of all these kinds 
are found in Siloam; some are merely enlarged 
caves; others have at leasta firmly built front wall: 
and others again are merely built against tlie rock. 

The ancient houses, with the exception of the 


Hosts 
House 


palaces of the great, consisted of only one apart- 
ment. In the plains four simple brick walls consti- 
tuted a house. The walls were often 
Clay smeared with clay (Lev. xiv. 41 et 
Houses. seg.) The Hebrews began to use lime 
also at an early date (Amos ii. 1; Isa. 
xxxiii. 12), and the wallsof the better class of houses 
were plastered (Ezek. xiii. 10 e£ seg. ; Deut. xxvii. 4). 
The roof was constructed of a few untrimmed logs, 
branches, and brushwood; a layer of earth was 
pounded into this framework, and the whole covered 
with a coating of clay and straw. A roof of this 
kind keeps off the rain, provided it is repaired and 
rolled before the rainy season begins. But a house 
of clay frequently gets so soaked with rain that it 
falls in, and it is not surprising that villages so 
built should disappear entirely soon after being 
abandoned. 
The stone houses in the mountains are more solid 
structures. Thesmaller houses are built of unhewn 
stones, the more pretentious ones of 


Stone correspondingly larger stones, with 
Houses. vaulted roofs. It is an open question 


how the Hebrews of ancient times suc- 
ceeded in building vaulted domes over square edi- 
fices. Ancient ruins indicate that they knew how 
to meet the difficulty without resort to the dome 
proper: if the space was too large to be covered by 
slabs of stone extending from wall to wall, stone 
beams were laid across the corners, and the proc- 
ess then repeated over the corners formed by each 
successive series of beams, until the space was nar- 
rowed to the desired extent. These vaulted roofs 
were covered with clay on the outside; only enough 
space for walking was left round the dome. Fre- 
quently, however, the entire space around the 
dome was filled in so as to convert the whole roof 
into & flat surface. 

The level roof was a favorite resort in the cool of 
the evening (II Sam. xi. 2), and was much used as a 
sleeping-place in the summer (I Sam. ix. 25), as it is 
to-day; small huts of branches were built on the 
roof as a protection against the sun (II Sam. xvi. 
29. Neh. viii. 16). A person on the roof could see 
what was going on in the street or in the neighbor- 
hood without being seen himself (I Sam. ix. 95): 
and a flight of stepsled directly to the roof from the 
street or the court. Ancient law required the roof 
to be surrounded with a battlement (Deut. xxii. 8): 
yet a person could easily step from one roof to the 
next, and walk the length of whole streets in that 
way (comp. Mark xiii. 15; Josephus, “ Ant." xiii. 
140, ed. Niese) Among the peasants the single 
apartment of the house served for both man and 
beast, the clay flooring of the part reserved for the 
former being slightly raised. There being no cbim- 
ney, the smoke escaped through the windows (Hosea 
xiii. 8, A. V. “chimney ”), which were covered with 
wooden lattices (Judges v. 28; I Kings vi. 4; Prov. 
vii. 6). The opening for the door was very low 
(Prov. xvii. 19). The FURNITURE of the ordinary 
house was as simple as it is to-day. It included a 
few mats, spread upon the floor at night for sleep- 
ing, and rolled up during the day, ora kind of divan 
set against the wall; there werea table and chairs: a 
large jug for grain stood in the corner, and others 
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for water, wine, oil, etc.; a niche in the wall held 

the lamp, 
This ordinary house, however, frequently had an 
upper apartment (“‘aliyyah”) on the roof, either 
the hut of branches referred to above 


Upper (Judges iii. 20), or à more substantial 
Apart- room, where guests of honor were 
ment. lodged for the night (I Kings xvii. 19; 


II Kings iv. 10). The “palace” of 
the rich differed from this only in having a larger 
number of rooms, arranged in a suite on the ground 
floor rather than in stories, Special rooms for the 
summer and the winter are mentioned (Amos iii. 15; 
Jer. xxxvi. 22). The increasing luxury in the time 
of the later kings is exemplified in the building of 
palatial houses with many rooms (Jer. xxii. 14), and 
especially in the richness of the materials. Hewn 
stone was used instead of brick (Amos v, 11); in 
post-exilic times marble also (I Chron. xxix. 2: 
Cant. v. 15; Josephus, “ Ant.” xv. 392, ed. Niese; 
“B. J.” v. 4, 84). The walls were painted or pan- 
eled (Jer. xxii. 14); olive- or cedar-wood was used 
for doors and windows (/5.); the tloor was paved, or 
covered with wood (I Kings vi. 15; II Kings xvi. 
17); the wood work of the walls and the jambs of 
doors and windows were inlaid with ivory (Amos 
ii. 15; I Kings xxii. 39), covered with beaten gold 
(I Kings vi. 20, or ornamented with carving (I 
Kings vi. 18). But the style of building remained, 
and still remains, unchanged. The Greco-Roman 
style, with which the Jews became acquainted in 
the Hellenic period, did not exert any great or last- 
ing influence on the domestic architecture of Pales- 
tine, being contined to the larger edifices—palaces, 
baths, and theaters. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benzinger. Arch. Nowaek, Lehrbuch der 
Hebritischen Avchéiulogic. 
E. G. H. I Br. 
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HOUSEMAN, JULIUS: American financier; 
born at Zeckendorf, Bavaria, Dec, 8, 1882; died at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 8, 1892. He attended 
school up to the age of fifteen, and after two years’ 
commercial study he sailed for America. After 
working as à mereantile clerk in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and in other cities, he went (1852) to Grand Rapids, 
where he became proprietor of a clothing estab- 
lishment, subsequently opening branch houses in 
other cities of America. He afterward turned his 
attention to the lumber trade, and soon owned a 
large portion of the city. He became connected 
with several companies, was vice-president of the 
City National Bank, and a stockholder in many 
other concerns. He was elected mayor of Grand 
Rapids in 1872 and reclected in 1874, and from 1871 to 
1872 he sat in the state legislature. He was member 
of the Forty-eighth Congress, representing the Fifth 
Michigan District. Houseman was interested in all 
matters relating to the local Jewish community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JTistory of Grand Rapids, 1891; American 
Jewish Year Book, 5661, p. 518. 
A 


HOUSTON : Capital of Harris county, Texas; 
situated on the banks of Buffalo Bayou. It hada 


population in 1897 of 45,000, of whom about 1,200 
were Jews. Tt has the oldest Tewish congregation in 
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the state, the Congregation Beth Isracl having been 
organized in 1854, while the cemetery is ten years 
older. Attracted doubtless by its commercial pos- 
sibilities, Jews were among its earliest settlers. Eu- 
gene Joseph Chimene went there from New York 
as early as 1835, just before the city was chosen 
as the capital of the state. He fought at San Ja- 
cinto, while Henry Wiener, another early settler, 
fought at Buena Vista. In 1847 Jacob de Cordova 
represented Harris county in the state house of 
representatives. ‘The first settlers were mostly of 
German or Alsatian origin, but during the last years 
of the nineteenth century many Russian and Polish 
emigrants settled in Houston. In 1887 these seceded 
fron the Beth Israel (Reform) congregation and 
founded the Orthodox congregation Adath Yeshu- 
run. The existing synagogue of the Reform congre- 
gation was dedicated in 1870, and by 1903 had be- 
come inadequate to accommodate its membership. 

There are three Jewish benevolent societies—the 
ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, founded in 1875; 
the Bikor Cholim Society, organized by the Ortho- 
dox Jewsin 1895; and the Beth Israel Benevolent So- 
ciety, organized in 1908. There are also a Ladies’ Re- 
lief Society and two B'nai B'rith lodges (Lone Star 
Lodge No. 210, and Houston Lodge No. 434), while 
the order B'rith Abraham is represented by Anshel 
Hirsch Lodge No. 200. The social and literary life 
of the community is represented by the Concordia 
Club, the Young Men's Hebrew Society, and the 
Beth Israel Literary Society. The following rabbis 
of Houston may be mentioned: Samuel Raphael, Z. 
Emmich, E. Steiner, Kaiser, Meyer, Jacob Voorsan- 
ger, W. Wilner, Max Heller, S. Rosenstein, G. Lö- 
wenstein, A. Lazarus, and H. Barnstein (the present 
[1903] incumbent), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cohen. The Jews of "extis. l 
A, H. BAR. 


HRADISCH, UNGARISCH. See UNGARISCH 
HraDIscH. 

HÜBSCH, ADOLPH: American preacher; 
born at Liptó -Szent- Miklós, Hungary, Sept. 
15, 1880; died in New York city Oct. 10, 1884. 
Hübsch was descended from the Jaffe family. At 
the age of ten he was sent to Budapest, where he 


attended the evangelical gymnasium, studying He- 


brew at the sume time. In 1845, before he had 
graduated, he accepted a position at the Jewish 
school of Alt-Ofen. He was concerned in the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1848, in which he fought as a 
“ Honvéd ” officer; at the defeat at Világos he 
barely escaped with his life. After the collapse of 
the revolution he attended the Talmudic school of 
R. Julius Ungar at Paks, where he studied until 
1854; his rabbinical diploma was signed by Ungar 
and R., Low Schwab of Pest. Soon after gradua- 
tion he was called to the Orthodox community of 
Miawa. In 1857 he went to the University of 
Prague, and, after receiving the degree of Ph.D. in 
1861, accepted the rabbinate of the Neu-Synagoge 
of Prague. 

in 1866 he went to America, and became rabbi and 
preacher of the Congregation Ahawath Chesed, New 
York city, then composed almost entirely of Bohe- 
mian Jews; under him it became one of the lead- 
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ing Jewish congregations of New York. He intro- 
duced a moderate Reform ritual, and the prayer-book 
which he compiled for his own congregation was 
adopted by many others. In connection with the 
synagogue he established a religious school, at- 
tended by more than 400 boys and girls, and a Young 

Men's Union for the study of Jewish literature. 

Hübsch was specially noted as a preacher. While 

at Prague he issued his chief work, "Die Fünf 

Megilloth Nebst dem Syrischen Targum... in 

Hebritischer Quadratschrift, mit einem Kommentare 

zum Texte aus einem Handscehriftlichen Pentateuch 

Codex der K. K. Universitiits Bibliothek zu Prag 

und einem Kommentare zum Thargum,” etc. 

(Prague, 1866), and contribu ted numerous philolog- 

ical and critical articles to Leopold Lów's “ Ben 

Chananja” and to the * Monatsschrift.” After going 

to America his literary activity was confined chiefly 

to a number of discourses published in various 
periodicals. His “Gems from the Orient ” is a col- 

lection of Arabic aphorisms or sayings (1885). A 

memorial volume, published by his widow, contains 

translations, extracts from his sermons, and many 
of his poems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographical sketch by Isaac M. Wise, in Rev. 
Dr. Adolph Hübsch: A Memorial, New York, 1885; B. 
Bernstein, A Zsidók a Szabadsdgharezan, Budapest, 1901 ; 
Schwab, Répertoire, p. 176. 

A. M. W. 

HUESCA (anciently Osea and Wescah ; hence 
the Hebrew mpenn): City in Aragon. ‘Toward the 
end of the thirteenth century it contained a spe- 
cially privileged Jewish community of 160; it also 
had a rabbinical college of its own (Solomon ben 
Adret, Responsa, Nos, 900, 1179). The congrega- 
tion, which had imposed a special tax upon bread, 
meat, and wine consumed by its membérs, was 
obliged, by theindigence of the people, to remit part 
of such tax in 1257. During the wars of King Al- 
fonso ILL. of Aragon with Sicily and France it raised 
such considerable subsidies that in 1288 the king 
remitted part of the taxes. The Shepherd persecu- 
tions threatened the Huesca congregation; in 1391 
it was attacked, and many members were baptized. 
By 1487 the congregation had declined to such an 
extent that it paid only 300 sueldos in taxes. 

The congregation had a regulated communal sys- 
tem; its statutes were enacted and its administrators 
and syndics (12) appointed with the ap proval of the 
king. At the disputation in Tortosa it was represent- 
ed by Don Todros Aleonstantini. Huesca was a seat 
of Jewish scholarship; here lived, in the thirteenth 
century, Jacob b. Moses Abbasi and Joseph b. Isaac 
Alfual, translators of portions of Maimonides’ com- 
mentary, and contemporaries of Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Hayyim Galipapa, Joseph b. Hayyim b. Ardot, 
Abraham and Hayyim b. Solomon ibn Baka, Joseph 
Cohen, Baruch and Isaac Alitensi, Abraham Bibago, 
etc. Petrus Alfonsi was baptized at Huesca July 29, 
1106. The Usque family, which lived in Italy, prob- 
ably came from Huesca, which was also the birth- 
place of the Almosnino family; Abraham Almosnino 
of IIuesca was burned at the stake on Dec. 10, 1489. 
The Jews of Huesca were engaged in weaving; 
one of the most important woolen factories at the 
time. of the expulsion was Don Solomon Abena- 
qua’s. The total population in 1887 was 13,041. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shebet Yehudah, p. 68; Rios, Hist. ii. 149, 
155; Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 118, 618, 928, 1193; Isaac b. She- 
shet, Responsa, Nos. 217, 400 et Sedu 425 et seg., 484 et seq. 

G M. K. 


HUETE (formerly GUETE): Spanish city, in 
the bishopric of Cuenca. A considerable Jewish 
community lived there in the thirteenth century. 
The city is especially known because of the “ Padron 
de Huete," the apportioning, in 1290, of the taxes 
which the Jews of Castile were required to pay to 
the king, or to the prelates, magnates, cathedral 
chapters, grand masters, etc. In 1891 many of the 
Jews of Huete were killed or forced to accept bap- 
tism. Joseph ha-Kohen says that his grandparents, 
who were expelled from Cuenca in 1414, found pro- 
tection and shelter at Huete, his birthplace. The 
aljama of this city paid taxes to the amount of 5,700 
maravedis as late as 1474. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shehet Yehudah, p. 88; ' Emek ha-Bakah, 
pp. 1, 71, 86; Gritz, Gesch. vil. 167 et seq.; Jacobs, Sources, 


pp. 141 et seq. 
G M. K. 


HUGH OF LINCOLN: Alleged victim of ritual 
murder by the Jewsof Lincoln in 1255, He appears 
to have been the illegitimate son of a.woman named 
“Beatrice,” and was born in 1247. He disappeared 
July 31,1255, and his body was discovered on Aug. 29 
following in a well belonging to the house of a Jew 
named “Jopin” or “Joscefin:” On promise of hav- 
ing his life spared, Jopin 
was induced by Jobn of 
Lexington, a priest who 
was present at the time of 
the discovery, to confess 
that the child had been 
crucified by a number of 
the most prominent Jews 
of England, who had gone 
to Lincoln on the pretext 
of a wedding. The re- 
mains of the lad were taken 
to the cathedral and were 
buried there in great pomp. 
Henry HI., on arriving at 
Lincoln about a month aft- 
erward, revoked the par 
don of Jopin, and caused 
him to be dragged around 
the city tied to the tail of 
a wild horse, and then 
hanged. "The remaining 
Jews of Lincoln, including 
some who were there as 
visitors—probably to at- 
tend the marriage of Bel- 
laset, daughter of BERE- ` 
curan DE NrconE—were Tomb of St. Hugh in Lincoln 

s Cathedral. 
carried, to the number (From Tovey, “Anglia Judaica,” 1738.) 
of ninety-two, to London, 
where eighteen of them were executed for refusing 
to plead. Berechiah was released, and the remain- 
der lingered in prison until Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, who was in possession of the Jewry at the time, 
made terms for them. 

The accusation, as usual, rested upon no particle 
of evidence; all that was known was that the lad 
had been found dead: and even if it was a murder, 


Hukkok 
Humanists 


it could not have been connected with any ritual ob- 
servance on the part of any Jew. But the prepos- 
Sessions of the time, and the “confession” forced 
from Jopin caused the case to be prejudged, and 
enabled Henry HI. to confiscate the property of the 
executed Jews, and to obtain, probably, aransom for 
those afterward released from captivity. The ease 
made a great impression on the popular mind, and 
forms the theme of various French, Scottish, and 
English ballads, still existing; Chaucer refers to it 
at the beginning of his * Prioress' Tale.” A shrine 
was erected over Hugh’s tomb in Lincoln Cathedral; 
it was known as the shrine of “ Little St. Hugh” to 
distinguish it from the shrine of Great St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, the twelfth-century bishop whose death 
was mourned equally by Jew and Christian. See 
BLOOD ACCUSATION, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Matthew Paris, Historia Major, ed. Luard, v. 
516-518, 522, 543: Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, i. 340, it. 
916; J. Jacobs, in Transactions Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. i. 89— 
185 (with an extensive bibliography on pp. 138-135); idem, 
Jewish Ideals, pp. 192-921; Francisque Michel, Hugues de 
Lincoln, Paris, 1881; A. Hume, St. Hugh of Lineoln, Lon- 
don, 1849, 


HUEKOK (ppn=“engraved”): Place on the 
borders of Naphiali, near Aznot Tabor (Josh. xix. 
34), As the frontier line coincided with the western 
limit of Asher (L.e.), it is probable that this place is 
identical with the Hukok that fell to the lot of Asher 
(I Chron. vi. 60), though the latter is written ppin. 
Estori Farhi (* Kaftor wa-Ferah,” xviii.), followed 
by such scholars as Schwarz and. Robinson, identi- 
fies Hukkok with the modern Yakuk, a village 6 
miles southwest of Safed and 12 miles north of 
Mount Tabor, where tradition places the grave of 
Habakkuk.  Estori saw at Yakuk a Jewish syna- 
gogue; he says that the place must not be con- 
founded with the Hukok of Asher, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Notes to Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, 
ii. 121; Sehwarz, Das Heilige Land, p. 111; Robinson, Re- 
searehes, 2d ed., p. 81. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HULDAH (min)—Biblieal Data: Proph- 
etess; wife of Shallum, the keeper of the wardrobe 
in the time of King Josiah. She. dwelt in the sec- 
ond quarter of Jerusalem. It seems that Huldah 
enjoyed great consideration as a prophetess, for 
when Hrirxian found the scroll of the Law he, with 
his four companions, took ittoher. On that occasion 
she prophesied that God would bring evil upon 
Jerusalem and upon its inhabitants. The king, how- 
ever, was told that he would die in peace before the 
evil days came (II Kings xxii. 14-90; II Chron. 
XXXIV. 22-28). 

E. G. H. M. SEL, 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Huldah and Deb- 
orah were the only professed prophetesses, although 
other pious women had occasional prophetic revela- 
tions. Both had unattractive names, “ Huldah ” sig- 
nifying “ weasel,” and “ Deborah ” si gnifying “bee” 
or “wasp.” Huldah said to the messengers of 
King Josiah, “Tell the man that sent you to me,” 
etc. (II Kings xxii. 15), indicating by her unceremo- 
nious language that for her Josiah was like any 
other nan. The king addressed her, and not Jere- 
miah, because he thought that women are more 
easily stirred to pity than men, and that therefore 
the prophetess would be more likely than Jeremiah 
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to intercede with God in his behalf (Meg. 14a, b; 
comp. Seder ‘Olam R. xxi). Huldah was a relative 
of Jeremiah, both being descendants of Rahab by 
her marriage with Joshua (Sifre, Num. 78; Meg. 
14a, b). While Jeremiah admonished and preached 
repentance to the men, she did the same to the 
women (Pesik. R. 26 [ed. Friedmann, p. 129]. Hul- 
dah was not only a prophetess, but tau ght publicly 
in the school (Targ. to II Kings xxii. 14), according 
to some teaching especially the oral doctrine. [i 
is doubtful whether “the Gate of Huldah" in the 
Second Temple (Mid. i. 3) has any connection with 
the prophetess Huldah; it may have meant “ Cat's 
Gate"; some scholars, however, associate the gate 
with Huldah’s schoolhouse (Rashi to Kings [.c.). 

E. C. L. G. 

HULL: Scaport of Yorkshire, England, It has 
a population (1901) of over 241,753, including about 
2,500 Jews. The earliest trace of Jews there occurs 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, when 
they acquired for a synagogue a Catholic chapel 
in Posterngate which had been wrecked in 1780 
during the Gordon riots. Dissensions in the congre- 
gation led to another house of prayer being secured 
near the present Prince's Dock, but the two congre- 
gations reunited in a synagogue in Robinson row. 
built in 1826; this remained the chief Jewish house 
of worship until Sept., 1908, when the congrega- 
tion removed to a new synagogue situated in Os. 
borne street. When the Russian immigration set in, 
one of the frequent routes was from the Continent 
to Hull and across to Liverpool, and a certain num- 
ber of the refugees settled in Hull, necessitating the 
building of a second synagogue (1886) in Waltham 
street. This soon proving insufficient for the grow- 
ing community, another synagogue, known as the 
" Western Synagogue,” was built in Linneus street, 
in May, 1908. The community has the usual char- 
itable organizations, including a Ladies’ Hebrew 
Benevolent Society, founded as far back as 1861, and 
à girls’ school, founded in 1868. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1903, p. 151. 


J. 

HULLIN (HOLIN, now, plural of 5n = * pro- 
fane," applied to things for ordinary use): 'Treatise 
of the Babylonian Talmud, including Mishnah, To- 
sefta, and Gemara; it is not found in the Jerusalem 
Talmud. While it is included in the Seder Koda- 
shim, it treats mainly of non-consecrated thin gs and 
of things used as the ordinary food of man, particu- 
larly meats; it is therefore sometimes called “ She- 
hitat Hullin ” (Slaughtering for Ordinary Use). Its 
place in the order varies in the several compilations. 
Its contents may be summed up as follows: 


I. As to when, and by whom, an animal must be killed to be 
ritually fit for food ; the instrument with which the killing must 
be done ; the space within which the incision must be made, and 
the exceeding of which renders the animal " terefah.” Inciden- 
tally, it discusses the differences between '* shehitah " and “me 
likah" (pinching off the heads of birds brought as sacrifices; 
see Lev, i. 12, v. 8), and the various degrees in which different 
vessels are susceptible to uncleanness. 

II. Concerning the organs that must be severed ; in quadru- 
peds, the trachea and the gullet, or the greater part of each. 
must be cut through ; in fowls, cutting through 
one of these organs, or the greater part of one, 
suffices. In both cases the jugular vein must 
be severed. Rules as to the character of the incision follow. 
Then comes a series of rules regarding animals killed in honor 
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of foreign deities or of deified natural objects; regarding the 
localities Where the formal killing of an animal might create a 
suspicion of idolatry ; regarding the prohibition against using 
as ordinary food the flesh of animals killed for sacred purposes 
(see SHEHITAH). 

III. On organically diseased animals and animals injured by 
accident or by beasts or birds of prey. The Mishnah here enu- 
merates eighteen diseases and injuries that would render an 
animal terefah, including perforations of the lungs or of the 
small intestines, and fractures of the spine or of the ribs. Italso 
cites diseases and injuriesthat do not render the animal terefah, 
and eoneludes with an enumeration of the marks by which 
clean birds and fishes are distinguished from the unclean (see 
DIETARY LAWS). 

IV. On embryos, living or dead, found in a slaughtered female 
animal; on the Ceesarian section. 

Y. On the prohibition against killing a female animal and her 
offspring on the same day (see Lev. xxii. 28). If both animals 
have been consecrated and killed within the sacred precincts, 
the animal first killed may be used, but not the second; the 
killer of the second is subject to ** karet ? (cutting off, excision). 
If neither animal has been consecrated and both have been 
killed beyond the sacred precincts, tne flesh of both may be used 
for food: but the killer of the second is subject to flagellation. 
To prevent an unwitting violation of this prohibition the cattle- 
dealer is required to notify the purchaser of the sale of the 
mother or the offspring for the meat-market. This notice must 
be given whenever meat is in greater demand than usual, as on 
the eve of a festival. 

VI. On the duty of covering the blood of ritually killed ani- 
mals of the chase, and of birds (see Lev. xvii. 13), and on the 
material with which it should be covered. This applies only to 
the blood cf animals which, after being slaughtered, are found 
to be kasher, and only when the killing has been done on legiti- 
mate ground (see § V.). 

VIL, On the prohibition against eating the sinews of animals 
(Gen. xxxii. 33), which is always and everywhere in force, and 
which extends to consecrated and unconsecrated animals, and 
to the live young found in a slaughtered mother (see 8 IV.). 

VIII. On the prohibition against cooking meat and milk to- 
gether (see Ex. xxiii. 19); by " meat" is meant any animal 
flesh except fish and locust. While this is admittedly merely a 
rabbinical provision, nevertheless meat and milk should not be 
placed near each other on the dining-table. 

IX. On carcasses and reptiles that communicate Levitical un- 
cleanness by contact; particles from different parts of a '' nebe- 
lah ? (piece of carrion) are considered as one piece, and if they 
are collectively of sufficient bulk they render Levitically unclean 
any food with which they come in contact. For example, à 
particle of skin and a particle of bone or sinew, if together 
equaling an olive in size, render food otherwise clean unclean. 

X. On the parts of every ritually killed animal which the lay- 
man is required to reserve for the priest (Deut. xviii. 3), and 
on the rules concerning injured animals that should be pre- 
sented to the priest or should be redeemed. 

XL. On the duty of surrendering to the priest the first-fruit of 
the sheep-shearing (Deut. xviii. 1); on the differences between 
this duty and that treated in the preceding chapter; on the 
number of sheep one must possess before this regulation comes 
into force, and on the circumstances under which one is ex- 
empt. 

XII. On the duty of setting free the mother of a nest of birds 
(Deut. xxii. 6-7). This duty devolves only when the mother is 
actually in the nest with her young, and when the birds are 
nesting in the open, where they can easily escape. Unclean 
birds and * Herodian "? birds (= birds produced by mating dif- 
ferent species, said to have been practised by Herod) are not 
included in this provision. 


The Tosefta and the Mishnah correspond in the 
first seven chapters. Ch. viii. Tosefta corresponds 
to ch. viii. and ix. Mishnah; ch. ix. Tosefta to ch. x. 
Mishnah; ch. x. Tosefta to ch. xi. and xii. Mishnah. 
On the other hand, the Tosefta is more prolix than 
its older sister compilation, and sometimes cites epi- 
sodes from the lives of great men in connection with 
the subject-matter. Thus, speaking of the forbid- 
ding of meat prepared for idolatrous purposes, it 
quotes the reports of Eleazar b. Dama’s last illness 
and alleged apostasy (see BEN DAMA; ELIEZER BEN 
HYRCANUS). 
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The Mishnah of Hullin is but rarely cited in the 
Jerusalem Gemara; in fact, only 15 of the 75 mish- 
nayot from the treatise are quoted in 
the entire Jerusalem Talmud. This is 
not so in the Babylonian Gemara, 
which discusses and explains every 
section of the Mishnah and also much of the Tosefta. 
It affords a clear insight into the main object of the 
provisions of this treatise—the prevention of cruclty 
and pain, and the draining of every drop of blood 
from the body in order to render the flesh whole- 
some. A single illustration will suffice to prove the 
humanitarian motive of this treatise. Samuel Yar- 
hinai, a rabbi of the third century, great both asa 
physician and as an exponent of the Law, established 
thisrule: * When the ‘tabbah’ [butcher] is not famil- 
iar with the regulations concerning shehitah, one 
must not eat anything slaughtered by him”; all the 
regulations concerning shehitah, on which Yarhinai 
lays much stress, he sums up in the following five 
mishnaic words: “shehiyyah” (delaying), “ dera- 
sah” (chopping), “haladah” (sticking the knife in 
under the veins), “hagramah” (cutting in another 
than the proper part of the animal), and “ “kkur” 
(tearing; Hul. i. 2; ii. 8, 4), against all of which 
one must guard himself (Hul. 9a; see SHEHI- 
TAH; comp. Rabbinowicz, “ Médecine du Talmud,” 
Introduction). 

As in other treatises, grave halakic discussions are 
interspersed with instructive and entertaining hagga- 
dot. Inastatement of the marks by which clean are 

distinguished from unclean animals, a 
Haggadot. unicorn is mentioned, and is said to be 

the gazel of Be-[lai. The mention of 
the latter suggests the “lion of Be-Ilai,” and there- 
upon the compiler proceeds to tell an elaborate story 
of Cesar (the emperor) and Joshua ben Hananiah 
(59b e£ seq.). 

E. C. 


The 
Gemara. 


S. M. 
HULSNER. See POLNA AFFAIR, 


HULTHA or HILTHA (wmm, mwnon- 
“sandy "): One of the seven seas which, according 
to the Talmudists, surround Palestine (B. B. 74b; 
Yer. Ket. xii. 3; Kil. ix. 5; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxiv.). 
In the enumeration of the seven seas in the Yalkut 
to Ps. xxiv., the “Sea of Acre” is substituted for 
* Ftultha," thus identifying the latter with the Bay 
of Acre. It is identified by Lightfoot with Lac 
Sirbonis, south of Palestine; by Bochart, who 
reads now instead of xn, with the Red Sea; by 
Schwarz, with Lake Phiala. 

E E Reland, Palestina, i. 287; Neubauer, G. T. p. 


M. SEL. 
See SACRIFICE. 


S. S. 


e. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE. 


HUMANISTS: Scholars who revived the cul- 
ture of antiquity and the study of classical litera- 
ture. The Renaissance, which heightened enthusi- 
asm for the classics, began in Italy in the fifteenth 
century. From Italy humanism advanced to France, 
Holland, and other European countries. In the ff- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries it gained great influ- 
ence in Germany and cleared the way for the Refor- 
mation. The most prominent German humanists 
were Hutten and Reuchlin, both contemporaries of 
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Luther. Reuchlin called attention to the impor- | wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God; for it ig 


tance of the study of Hebrew, and gained for it a 
place in the curricula of the German universities, 
As a strong defender of Hebrew literature against 
the attacks of Pfefferkorn and his accomplices, he 
also vindicated the cause of the Jews and pleaded 
for the freedom of science and for humanity. Al- 
though notall humanists were free from anti-Jewish 
prejudices, humanism, and through it the Reforma- 
tion, brought relief to the Jews and mitigated the 
severity of the exceptional laws under which they 


had suffered in the Middle Ages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Geiger, Renaissance und Humanis- 
mus, Berlin, 1882. : 
D S. MAN. 


HUMILITY: The quality of being humble. 
— Biblical Data: Judaism, in its conception of 
humility as in its conception of many other things, 
stands between the two extremes of self-deification 
and self-effacement. Jeremiah, in urging the qual- 
ity of humility and in denouncing boastfulness, 
qualifies his statement by saying, * Let not the wise 
man glorify himself in his wisdom, neither let the 
strong man glorify himself in his might, let not the 
rich glorify himself in his riches: but let him that 
glorifüieth himself glorify in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth mo, that I am God who exer- 
cises love, justice, and righteousness” (Jer. ix. 
22-28). 

The prophet does not consider itsinful for man to 
rejoice in his achievements so long as he recognizes 
that all blessings flow from God, that they are all 
gifts of God. Riches, strength, and wisdom are 
nothing without God. “The silver is mine, and the 
gold is mine, saith the Lord ” (Hag. ii. 9). God hath 
no pleasure “in the strength of the horse,” nor in 
“the legs of a man” (Ps. exlvii. 11 [A. V. 10]). 
“There is no wisdom nor understanding nor counsel 
against the Lord” (Prov. xxi. 80). Micah reduced the 
duties of man to three: justice, love, and humility. 
Abraham was humble: he spoke of himself as * but 
dust and ashes” (Gen. xviii. 27). Moses’ greatest 
virtue was humility (Num. xii. 3). That this quality 
of the greatest prophet is particularly mentioned is 
sufficient proof of itsimportancein Jewish theology. 
But the humility of Moses shows best what this 
term means. While Moses at first does not wish to 
accept his great mission to redeem his enslaved 
people, beeause he mistrusts his ability to do so, 
after he has accepted it he is full of courage, en- 
ergy, and decision. Yet he listens to the advice of 
Jethro, his father-in-law, and acts on it. When 
Joshua asked Moses to prohibit Eldad and Moedad 
from prophesying in the camp, Moses answered: 
“Would God that all the Lord's people were proph- 
ets” (ib. xi. 99). 

Heathendom, with its belief in fate which ordains 
man's destiny irrespective of merit, did not encour- 
age humility and meckness, but gave rise to man’s 
overbearing and arrogauce. Not so Judaism. 


" Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it" (Ps. exxvii. D). "Beware that thou forget not the 
Lord thy God. . . . And when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, 
and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied, and all that thou hast 
is multiplied, then thine heart be lifted up and thou forget the 
Lord thy God, which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage. . . . And thou say in thine heart, 
My power and the might of mine hand have gotten me this 


he that giveth thee power to get wealth " (Deut. viii. 10-18). 


Isaiah says: 


" Shall the ax boast itself against him that heweth therewith ? 
shall the saw magnify itself against him that shaketh it? as if à 
rod should shake them that lift it up, or as if a staff should lift 
up him that is not wood”’ (Isa. x. 13-15, R. V.). 


The same prophet pours out the vials of his right- 
cous indignation against the proud in Israel: 


> Their land also is full of silver and gold, neither is there 
any end of their treasures. . . . Their land also is full of idols; 
they worship the work of their own hands. . . . And the mean 
man is bowed down,and the great man is brought low... 
Enter into the rock, and hide thee in the dust. . . . The lofty 
looks of man shall be brought low, and the haughtiness of men 
shall be bowed down, and the Lord,alone shall be exalted in 
that day. For there shall be a day of the Lord of hosts upon all 
that is proud and haughty and upon all that is lifted up; and it 


shall be brought low ?? (iD. ii. 7—12, R. V-)- 

In the touching penitential psalm ascribed to 
David after his terrible arraignment by the prophet 
Nathan on account of his crime against Uriah and 
his wife Bath-sheba, humility is pointed out as the 
only true sacrifice acceptable to God: “For thou 
desirest not sacrifice; else would I give it: thou de- 
lightest not in burnt offering. Thesacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise” (Ps. li. 18-19). The 
second Isaiah lays more stress on humility than 
on grand temples, churches, and mosques. “The 
heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool: 
Where is the house you can build me? Where is 
the place for my rest? For all these things has my 
hand made. Butupon such a one will I look, upon 
the humble and him who is of a contrite spirit ” (Isa. 
lxvi, 1-2). 

It may thus be seen that the Jewish conception of 

humility is based on a proper estimate of the world 
and of the worth of man. Abraham, Moses, Gideon 
(who refused a crown), Saul, and David are set up 
as types of humility and meekness. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud has 
even a higher view of humility than the Bible, and 
the teachers of Jewish ethics urge upon man not to 
rely too much on his own merits, as this might lead 
to self-conceit or self-deification. Our greatest mer- 
its are the result of God's aid. This is expressed in 
the daily morning prayer: 

** Lord of all worlds, we can not plead the merit of our deeds 
before Thee. Whatare we? What is our virtue, what is our 
righteousness, our power, our strength? Truly, our mighty 
men are as naught before Thee, and the men of fame as though 


they had never been: the learned appear void of knowledge, 
and the wise like men without understanding." 


But Judaism is likewise remote from the self-efface- 
ment of Buddhism and from the contempt of life 
preached by Christianity. It does not look upon 
earth as upon a “valley of tears” nor upon man 
as upon a worm Creeping in the dust. 

God is the highest type of humility. Among the 
ten degrees of moral perfection humility stands high- 
est (Ab. Zarah 20b;'Ar. 16b). It is the expression of 
the highest reverence (Sanh. 43b), and the distin- 
guishing feature of the “disciples of Abraham” 
(Ab. ii.) The prophet, in order to attain inspira- 
tion, must possess humility (Ned. 88a). It belongs 


next to mercy and charity among the ornaments of 


the true Jew (Lev. R. ix.). “Even poverty is blessed 
because it leads to humility” (Cant. R. i) “He 
who humbles himself. him will God elevate; he who 
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elevates himself, him will God humiliate. He who 
runs after greatness, from him greatness will flee; 
he who flees from greatness, him will greatness fol- 
low” (*Er. 18a). “Be not like the upper threshold, 
which can not be reached by everybody, but be like 
the undermost, which is accessible to everybody. 
Even though the building may fall, the lowest thresh- 
old remains unharmed” (Ab. R..N. xxvi; Derek 
Erez Zutaiii.) Hillel said: * Remove from thy place 
twoorthree rows of seatsand wait until they call thee 
back? (Lev. R. i.). Do not underrate the bad opin- 
ion which the common people may entertain regard- 
ing you (B. K. 93a; Pes. 113b; Sanh. 37). The small 
should not say to the great, “ Wait" (Shab. 127; Pes. 
6b: Yoma 37; Suk. 29; ‘Er. 55). “Happy is the 
generation in which the great listen to the small, for 
then the more anxiously will the small listen to the 
great? (R. H. 25b; Ta‘an, 15a, 18b; Meg. 11a, 13b, 
14b, 18b). 

'l'he reason why the hiph priest was not allowed 
to officiate in his golden garments on the Day of 
Atonement was to remind him of humility (Yoma 
vii. 4; Yer. Yoma xii; Ex. R. xli; Lev. R. i). 
Pride humiliates man (Yalk., Sam. 3). The “miz- 
nefet ” (miter) atones for the sin of haughtiness (Zeb. 
88b; Hul. 5b). 

The prayer of man will be effective only when he 
regards himself as dust (Sotah v. 48b, 71a, 82a; D. 
K. 81b; B. B. 10, 18b, 98a; Sanh. xi. 19b, 81a, 98b). 
*Jeroboam, the generation of the Flood, and the 
Sodomites were haughty ” (Sanh. 106a, 108a, 109a). 
“Through humility calumny will cease” (*Ar. 15a). 
“T am God’s creature, so is our fellow man: my 
sphere of usefulness is in the city ; his, in the coun- 

try. Ihave no more right to be over- 

Examples bearing on account of my work than 

of he on account of his”—this was the 

Humility. motto of the sages of Jabneh (Ber. 

17a). He who walks about haughtily 
insults the Shekinah (Ber. 43b). Humility is a qual- 
ity especially appropriate for Israel (Hag. 9b; Ned. 
20a; Mek., Yitro, xx. 17; Ber. 7a). Plagues come 
on account of haughtiness (Ar. 17). The Messiah 
will not come until haughtiness shall have ceased 
in Israel (Sanh. 98). The haughty man, even if he 
be wise, will lose his power of prophecy (Pes. 6b). 
The haughty pollutes the land and curses God 
(Mek., Yitro, ix.; Sotah 4b; Kallah 7). Humility is 
just as important as wisdom and the fear of God 
(Derek Erez Rabbah viii, xi). The habit of the 
sage is to be humble, modest, and to bear insult 
(Shab. 88; Derek Erez Zuta i). Do not forget that 
the fly was created before man (Sanh. 88; Tan., 
Shemini, 9). “Be not proud on account of thy de- 
cisions” (Derek Erez Zuta 6; Ab. iv. 7; Sanh. 7; 
Midr. Teh. exix.; Sotah 21; Pes. 50). R. Jonathan 
ben Amram during a famine insisted on receiving 
no more consideration in the distribution of bread 
than any other creature (B. B. 8b). Rabbi Tarphon 
felt sorry all his lifetime because he once saved 
his life by saying that he was a scholar (Ned. 62a). 
The ornament of the Torah is wisdom; and the 
ornament of wisdom is humility (Derek Erez Zuta 
iv.). 

God said to Moses, * Because of thy self-denial, 
the Torah shall be called by thy name” (Shab. 89a). 


Humility 


Five men were highly endowed by divine grace, but 
pride was their downfall: Samson suffered through 
his strength; Saul, through his stature; Absalom, 
through his hair; Asa, through his feet; and Zede- 
kiah, through his eyes (Sotah 102). Wherever God's 
omnipotence is found, one finds also his humility— 
in the Torah, in the Prophets, in the Hagiographa 
(Meg. 29). Learn humility from Moses (Ab. R. N. 
ix., xxiii) The spirit of God rests on the humble, 
as is seen. in Moses (Ned. 35a; Mek., Yitro, ix.). 
David said: *My heart was not haughty when I 
was anointed king by Samuel, and when I conquered 
Goliath” (Yer. Sanh. 11; Hul. 88a). Johanan ben 
Zakkai said: “If thou hast acquired much knowl- 
edge of the Torah, do not pride thyself therein ” (Ab. 
ii. 8; Sanh, 98; Ber, 9; Meg. 26). Why were the 
decisions of the Hillelites accepted? Because they 
were humble, quiet, and meek ((Er. 18). Saul and 
Judah acquired the kingdom through their humility 
(Tosef., Ber. iii.; Sanh. 92b). Be humble toward 
all people, but particularly toward thy own house- 
hold (Tanna debe Eliyahu iv.). While God despises 
what is broken among the animals, he loves in man 
a broken heart. Man is ashamed to use a broken 
vessel; but God is near to men whose heart is 
broken (Lev. R. vii.). “If you minimize your merits, 
people will minimize your faults” (R. H. 17a). 
Among three who are participants of special divine 
love is he who does not insist on the recognition of 
his virtues (Pes. 113b; Ab. i. 19). 

* Be pliant and flexible like the reed, because schol- 
arship is only with the humble” (Derek Erez Zuta 
viii. 1; Ta'an. 7; 'Ab. Zarah 6). He who humbles 


"himself on account of the Torah will ultimately be 


elevated through it (Derek Erez Zuta v.) Just as 
water in its course seeks the low lands and not the 
high ground, so the words of the Torah will be real- 
ized only among those who are endowed with a 
humble spirit (Ta‘an. 7, with reference to Isa. lv. 1). 
'The Sbekinah will rest upon him that is of & meek 
spirit (Mek., Yitro). Hillel said: “My humility is 
my greatness, and my greatness is my 

Maxims of humility” (Lev. R. i). Pharaoh said 

Humility. boldiy: “Who is God?" (Ex. v. 2); 

Nebuchadnezzar, “ Ishallascend to the 

heights of the clouds? (Isa. xiv. 14); and Hiram, 
"Like a god I dwell in the midst of the ocean” 
(Ezek. xxviii. 2). But Abraham said, "Iam but dust 
and ashes” (Gen. i. 18, 27); Moses and Aaron, * Who 
are we to go to Pharaoh?” (Ex. xvi. 16); and David, 
“Tama worm and no man” (Ps. xxii. 7); therefore 
God gave to them honor and greatness, and said, 
“When I made you great and exalted, you made 
yourselves lowly and humble” (Hul. 9). When man 
sacrifices a burnt offering he receives a reward for his 
offering; but whosoever offers his humility has merit 
as if he had offered all the sacritices of the earth; for 
“not sacrifices of animals demandest thou, neither 
hast thou pleasure in burnt offerings. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken heart? (Ps. li. 18-19; Sotah 8; 
Sanh. 03b; Ber. 89b) R. Levitas said: “Be of a 
humble spirit; for the end of manisthe worm » (Ab. 
iv. 8). Even the eighth part of an eighth portion 
of haughtiness is an abomination in God's eyes 
(Sotah 5). God intentionally selected for the purifi- 
cation of the leprous not only the proud cedar, but 


- 
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Huna 


also the humble hyssop (Lev. xiv. 4, 6). God 
ignored the high mountains and selected the small. 
est, Mount Sinai, for the revelation of the Ten Com- 
mandments (Sotah 8). The humble stand higher 
than the pious (Ab. Zarah 2). The spirit of God 
will nof rest on the haughty (Suk. iii. 1; Hag. 14b; 
Shab. 92a; Ned. 398) He only will share in the 
blessings of future salvation who is humble and con- 
tinually enriches his store of knowledge without the 
least self-conceit (Sanh. 88b). 

But, while Judaism highly praises humility and 
meekness, it wisely limits and restricts this virtue, 
which, carried to the extreme, would be cowardice. 
Humility must not be practised at the expense of 
manhood. *'The disciple of the wise," the Rabbis 
Say, "should have sullicient pride to stand in de- 
tense of the Law he represents” (Sotah 5a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schreiber, Die Prinzipien des Juden- 

thums, Leipsic, 1877. 

K. E. Scrmm. 

HUNA. (called also Huna the Babylonian): 
Babylonian amora of the second generation and head 
of the Academy of Sura; born about216(912 accord. 
ing to Grütz); died in 296-297 (608 of the Seleucidan 
era; Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, “M. J. Q.” i. 80) 
or in 290 according to Abraham ibn Daud (“Sefer 

ha-Kabbalah," in Neubauer, Le. p. 58). Ile lived 
in a town called papan (Ta'an. 21b), identified by 
Wiesener (* Scholien zum Babylonischen Talmud,” 
ii. 193) with Tekrit, but read by Grütz mpr 
(= “Diokart”), He was the principal pupil of Rab 
(Abba Arika), under whom he acquired so much 
learning that one of Raba’s three wishes was to pos- 
sess Huna’s wisdom (M. K. 98a) He was also 
styled “one of the Babylonian hasidim,” on account 
of his great piety (Ta'an. 93b); and the esteem in 
which he was held was so great that, though not of 
a priestly family, he read from the Torah on Sab- 
bathsand holy daysthe first passage, which is usuall y 
read by a priest. Ammi and Assi, honored Pales- 
tinian priests, considered Huna as their superior 
(Meg. 22a; Git. b9b). Although Huna was related 
to the family of the exilarch (Sherira Gaon, Zc.) he 
was so poor at the beginning of hiscareer that in or- 
der to buy wine to consecrate the Sabbath he had to 
pawn his girdle (Meg. 297b). But Rab blessed him 
with riches, and Huna displayed great wealth at the 
wedding of his son Rabbah (/5.). He owned numer- 
ous flocks of sheep, which were under the special care 
of his wife, Hobah (B. K. 80a), and he traveled in a 
gilded litter (Ta'an. 20b). Huna was 
His very generous. When the houses of 
Liberality. the poor people were thrown down by 
storms he rebuilt them; at meal-times 
the doors of his house would beleft open, while his 
servants cried, “He who is hungry, let him come 
aud eat” (zb.). 

After Rab's death Huna lectured in his stead in 
the Academy of Sura, but he was not appointed 
head till after the death of Rab's companion, Samucl 
(c. 300). It was under Huna that the Academy of 
Sura, till then called *sidra," aequired the designa- 
tion of * metibta " (Hebr. * yeshibah "), Huna heing 
the first “resh metibta" (Hebr. *rosh yeshibah?"; 
comp. Zacuto * Yuhasin," p. 118b, Köni gsberg, 1857; 
and see ACADEMIES IN BABYLONTA). Under Huna the 
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academy increased considerably in importance, and 
students flocked to it from all directions; during his 
presidency their number reached 800, all su pported 
by himself (Ket. 106a). Thirteen assistant lecturers 
(^ amora'e ?) were occupied in teachin gthem. When 
his pupils, after the lesson, shook their garments 
they raised so great a cloud of dust that when the 
Palestinian sky was overcast it was said, *Huna's 
pupils in Babylon have risen from their lesson ” (ib.). 
Under Huna, Palestine lost its ascendency over 
Babylonia; and on certain occasions he declared the 
schools of the two countries to be equal (Git. Ga: B. 
K. 80a) In Babylonia, during his lifetime, the Sura 
academy held the supremacy. He presided over it 
for forty years, when he died suddenly, more than 
cighty years of age (M. K. 28a). His remains were 
brought to Palestine and buried by the side of Hiyya 
Rabbah (ib. 25a). 

Huna's principal pupil was Rab Hisda, who had 
previously been his fellow pupil under Rab. Other 
pupils of his whose names are given were: Abba b. 
Zabda, Rab Giddel, R. Helbo, R. Sheshet, and Huna’s 
own son, Rabbah (Yeb. 64b). 

He transmitted many of Rab’s halakot, sometimes 
Without mentioning Rab's name (Shab. 24a e£ al). 
His own halakot are numerous in the Babylonian 
Talmud, and although some of his decisions were 
contrary to Rab’s (Shab. 21a, b, 1983), he declared 
Rab to be the supreme authority in religious law 
(Niddah 24b). Huna's deductions were sometimes 
casuistical; he interpreted the text verbatim even 

where the context seems to prohibit 
Method of such an interpretation (Shab. 90a; 
Deduction. Men. 36a; et aL). According to Huna, 

the halakah transmitted in the Mish- 
nah and Baraita is not always to be taken as decisive 
(Ber. 24b, 59b). He had some knowledge of medi- 
cine and natural history, and used his knowledge in 
many of his halakic decisions (Shab. 20a, 54b; Yeb. 
Tob). He also interpreted many of the difficult 
words met with in the Mishnah and Baraita (Shab. 
99b, 34b, e£ al.). 

Huna was equally distinguished as a haggadist, 
and his haggadot were known in Palestine, whither 
they were carried by some of his pupils, Ze'ira 
among them. His interpretation of Prov. xiv. 98, 
transmitted by Ze'ira, is styled “the pearl" (Pesik. 
ii. 18b; comp. Yer. Shab. vii. 2, where also many 
halakot of his are preserved, transmitted by Ze‘ira). 
Many of his haggadot, showing his skill in Biblical 
exegesis, are found in the Babylonian Talmud, some 
in the name of Rab, some in his own. He took 
special pains to reconcile apparently conflieting pas- 
sages, as, for instance, II Sam. vii, 10 and I Chron. 
xvii. 10 (Ber. 7b) He endeavored to solve the 
problem presented by the sufferings of the right. 
eous, inferring from Isa. liii. 10 that God chasteneth 
those whom He loves (Ber. 5a). The following of 
Huna's utterances may be given: “He who occu- 
pies himself with the study of the Law alone is as 
one who has no God” (inferred from II Chron. xv. 
9; ‘Ab. Zarah 17b). " When leaving the synagogue, 
one must not take long steps” (Ber. 6b). “He who 
recites his prayer behind the synagogue is called ‘ im- 
pious’” = “rasha‘” (inferred from Ps. xii. 9 [A. V. 
8]: 2).). “He who is accustomed to honor the Sab- 
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bath with light will have children who are scholars; 
he who observes the injunction as to the mezuzah 
willhave a beautiful house; he who observes the 
ruleas to the zizit will have fine clothes; he who 
consecrates the Sabbath and the holy days as com- 
manded will have many skins filled with wine” 
(Shab. 98b). EFfuna was very tolerant, and on sev- 
eral occasions he recommended mild treatment of 
Gentiles (B. K. 1192; B. M. 70a) He was also 
very modest; he was not ashamed, before he was 
rich, to cultivate his field himself, nor to return 
home in the evening with his spade on his shoulder 
(Meg. 28a). When two contending parties requested 
him to judge between them, he said to them: “Give 
me aman to cultivate my field and I will be your 
judge” (Ket. 105a). He patiently bore Rab's hard 
words, because the latter was his teacher (Er. 15a; 
Yer. ‘Er, i. 3), but he showed on several occasions 
that a scholar must not humiliate himself in pres- 
ence of an inferior (Ket. 69a; B. M. 83a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, 4g. Bab. Amor. pp. 52-60; Gratz, 

Gesch. 8d ed., iv. 291 et seq.; Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, 

ii. 411 et seq.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ix Lichtmann, in 

Keneset, Yisrael, iii. 207-303; Weiss, Dor, iii. 182 et seq. 

B. M. SEL. 

HUNA, ABBA HA-KOHEN. Sce HUNA BAR 
ABBIN. 

HUNA BAR ABBIN HA-KOHEN (called 
also Nehunya, Huna, and Hunya): Palestinian 
amora of the first half of the fourth century; pupil 
of R. Jeremiah, in whose name he reports some hala- 
kie and haggadie sayings (Yer. Dem. 21d; Pes. 36d; 
and frequently). That the name * Nehunya," from 
which are derived “Huna” and “Hunya,” desig- 
nates Huna is shown by the fact that a saying 
which is quoted in the Pesikta (xviii. 174) in the 
name of Huna is given by his pupil Tanhuma in the 
Midrash Tehillim (to Ps. xiv. 6) in the name of Ne- 
hunya. Hauna occupied a prominent position in the 
school of Tiberias, directed by Jose, with whom he 
had halakic controversies (Yer. Shek. 48b). Hura 
sojourned some time in Babylonia (Yer. R. H. ii. 2) 
and was well acquainted with the halakot of the 
Babylonian amoraim, often quoted by him in the 
Yerushalmi. It was probably during his residence 
there that he made the acquaintance of Rabba, head 
of theschool of Mchuza, to whom he made an impor- 
tant communication concerning intercalary months 
(Yer. R. H. 2ta). With regard to certain calendary 
caleulations, Huna relates that in consequence of the 
Roman persecutions (under Gallus) the rabbis of 
Tiberias, who had sought refuge in a grotto, delib- 
erated on the advisability of intercalating an addi- 
tional month. In the grotto they distinguished 
day from night by lamps, which were dim.in the 
daytime and bright at night (Sanh. 12a). Huna 
seems to have had some medical knowledge; he 
speaks of the effects of Rubia tinctorum (madder = 
nN) and asafetida mnbn), in which latter article he 
traded (Yer. Shab. 8b, 17c). Although of a priestly 
family Huna refused to take tithes (Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. 
ii. 2). 

Tuna was an able haggadist, and his sayings are 
frequently quoted in midrashic literature. His hag- 
gadot bear the stamp of ardent patriotism. He ap- 
pears as a bitter enemy of the Romans, to whom, ac- 
eording to him, the Psalmist applied the epithet b33 
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(Ps. xiv. 1), because they filled Palestine with Jew- 
ish corpses (Midr. Teh. to Ps. ad loc.). “In three 
things,” he declared, “the Greeks are superior to the 
Romans in legislation, in painting, and in litera- 
ture” (Gen. R. xvi. 4. Huna held the study of the 
Law in such high estimation that he declared it could 
atone for à deadly sin (Lev. R. xxv.) Huna con- 
sidered envy the greatest sin. Israel was exiled 
only because it transgressed the tenth commandment 
(Pes. R. 24). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dovot, ii. 125; Z. Frankel, 

Mebo, p. 88b ; Bacher, Ag. Pat. Amor. iii. 272 et seq. 

8. I. Br. 

HUNA B. HANINA (HINENA): Dabylo- 
nian amora of the fifth generation (4th cent.) His 
principal teachers were Abaye (in whose school R. 
Safra and Abba b. Huna were his fellow pupils; B. 
B. 167b) and Raba; R. Papa, his senior, was a fel- 
low pupil under Haba (Sanh. 87a). On one occa- 
sion Huna and Huna b. Nahman contested Raba’s 
decision (Ab. Zarah 57b). Huna has transmitted a 
halakah in the name of Hiyya b. Rab (Ber. 30a). 
BigrroGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

8. M. SEL. 

HUNA B. JOSHUA: Babylonian amora of the 
fifth generation; died in 410 (Samson of Chinon, 
“Sefer Keritut," p. 26a, Cremona, 1558). He was 
the pupil of Raba (Kid. 82b), who seems to have 
been his principal teacher, and who sometimes 
praised him (Hor. 10b), but occasionally blamed him 
(Ket. 85a; Git. 73a). He appears to have been the 
pupil of Abaye also (R. H. 24b). His principal com- 
panion was R. Papa, from whom he was insepa- 
rable, both in and out of school (‘Er. 12a; Ber. 58b; 
ctal.) When R. Papa became head of the school 
of Naresh (p»3), Huna was appointed president of 
the general assembly (“resh kallah”) in the same 
school (Ber. 57a). As senior pupils, Huna and R. 
Papa took part in the halakic deliberations of their 
teachers. Their halakot are often mentioned in the 
Babylonian Talmud, and, according to Moses of 
Coucy (“Sefer Mizwot Gadol,” i, No. 61) Isaac 
Alfasi decided with them against R. Huna I., head 
of the Academy of Sura. 

Huna was wealthy (Hor. 10b); he never walked 
more than four cubits bareheaded (Shab. 118b); he 
ate very slowly, so that R. Papa consumed in the 
same time four times as much and Rabina eight 
times as much (Pes. 89b). Huna lived to a great 
age, outliving Raba by fifty-seven years. Once in 
the lifetime of R. Papa, Huna fell desperately ill, 
but his life was spared to him because he was for- 
bearing (R. H. 17a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halévy, Dorat ha-Rishonim, ii. 505 ef seq.; 

Heilprin, Seller ha-Dorot, ii.; Weiss, Dor, iii. 205. 


s. M. SEL. 
HUNA, MAR. See EXILARcH. 


HUNA B. NATHAN: Babylonian scholar of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. He was the pupil of 
Amemar II. and a senior and companion of ASHI, 
to whom he repeated several of Amemar’s sayings 
and halakot (Git. 19b; B. B. 55a, 74b) He was 
wealthy; but though *in him learning and dignity 
met,” he was nevertheless subject to Ashi (Git. 092a). 
He had access to the royal court of Persia, and the 
esteem in which he was held by King Yezdegerd is 
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instanced by the fact that on one occasion at court 
(as told by Huna to Ashi) the king himself adjusted 
Huna’s belt (Zeb. 19a; see AMEMARIL). According 
to Sherira (Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 32), Huna was 
exilarch in the time of Ashi, Another Huna b. 


Nathan was a companion of Raba (Ned. 12a) and, 


apparently, a pupil of Nahman (Ket. 7a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halévy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 517 ; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, ii. ; Lazarus, in Brüll's Jahrb. x. 110, 111. 
S. M. SEL. 


HUNGARY (in Hebrew literature, 33nn misby 
[see Hacan] ; PININ; VT PIN; NNN): King- 
dom in central Europe, forming part of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. It is not definitely known 
when Jews first settled in Hungary. According to 
legend, King Decebalus of Dacia permitted the Jews 
who aided him in his war against Rome to settle in 
his territory. A Latin inscription, the epitaph of 
Septima Maria, discovered within the territory of the 
ancient province of Pannonia, clearly refers to Jew- 
ish matters. But, although it may be unhesitatingly 
assumed that Jews came to Hungary while the 
Roman emperors héld sway in that country, there 
is nothing to indicate that at that time they had set- 
tled there permanently. In the Hungarian lan- 
guage the Jew is called “Zsidó,” a term which the 
Hungarians adopted from the Slavs. 

The first historical document relating to the Jews 
of Hungary is the letter written about 960 to King 

Joseph of the Chazars by Hasdai ibn 

Earliest Shaprut, the Jewish statesman of Cor- 

References. dova, in which he says that the Slavic 

ambassadors promised to deliver the 
message to the King of Slavonia, who would hand 
the same to Jews living in “the country of Hun- 
garin,” who, in turn, would transmit it farther (see 
JEW. Encyc. iv. 8, 3.v. CHAZARS). About the same 
time Ibrahim ibn Jacob says that Jews went from 
Hungary to Prague for business purposes. (See 
COMMERCE.) Dr. Samuel Kohn suggests that Jew- 
ish Chazars may have been among the Hungarian 
troops that under Arpad conquered the country in 
the second half of the ninth century. Nothing is 
known concerning the Jews during the period of 
the Vajdas, except that they lived in the country and 
engaged in commerce there. Two hundred years 
later, in the reign of St. Ladislaus (1077-95), the 
Synod of Szabolcs decreed (May 20, 1092) that Jews 
should not be permitted to have Christian wives or 
to keep Christian slaves, This decree had been pro- 
mulgated in the Christian countries of Europe since 
the fifth century, and St. Ladislaus merely intro- 
duced it into Hungary. l 

The Jews of Hungary formed at first small settle- 
ments, and had no learned rabbis; but they were 
strictly observant of all the Jewish religious laws 
and customs. Jews from Ratisbon once came into 
Hungary with merchandise from Russia, and the 
wheel of their wagon broke on a Friday, near 
Ofen (Buda) or Gran (Esztergom) By the time 
they had repaired it and had entered the town, the 


Jews were just leaving the synagogue: and the 


unintentional Sabbath-breakers were heavily fined. 
The ritual of the Hungarian Jews faithfully re- 
flected their German origin. 

King Coloman (1095-1114), the successor of St. 


Ladislaus, renewed the Szabolcs decree of 1092, add- 
ing further prohibitions against the employment of 
Christian slaves and domestics. He 
also restricted the Jews to cities 
with episcopal’ sees— probably to 
have them under the continuous su. 
pervision of the Church. Soon after the promulga- 
tion of this decree Crusaders came to Hungary ; but 
the Hungarians did not sympathize with them, and 
Coloman even opposed them. The infuriated Cru- 
saders attacked some cities, and if Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya is to be believed, the Jews suffered a fate 
similar to that of their coreligionists in France, Ger- 
many, and Bohemia. 

The cruelties inflicted upon the Jews of Bohe- 
mia induced many of them to seek refuge with their 
treasures in Hungary. It was probably the immi- 
gration of the rich Bohemian Jews that induced 
Coloman soon afterward to regulate commercial and 
banking transactions between Jews and Christians. 
He decreed, among other regulations, that if a 
Christian borrowed from a Jew, or a Jew from a 
Christian, both Christian and Jewish witnesses 
must be present at the transaction. 

During the reign of King Andrew II. (1905-85) 
there were Jewish chamberlains and mint-, salt-, and 
tax-officials. The nobles of the coun- 
try, however, induced the king, in his 
Golden Bull (1222), to deprive the Jews 
of these high offices. When Andrew 
needed money in 1226, he farmed the royal revenues 
to Jews, which gave ground for much complaint. 
The pope thereupon excommunicated him, until, in 
1233, he promised the papal ambassadors on oath 


Eleventh 
Century. 


Golden 
Bull. 


that he would enforce the decrees of the Golden 


Bull directed against the Jews and the Saracens; 
would cause both peoples to be distinguished from 
Christians by means of badges; and would forbid both 
Jews and Saracens to buy or to keep Christian slaves. 
The year 1240 was the closing one of the fifth 
millennium of the Jewish era. At that time the 
Jews were expecting the advent of their Messiah. 
The irruption of the Tatars (1241) seemed to conform 
to expectation, as Jewish imagination expected the 
happy Messianic period to be ushered in by the war 
of Gog and Magog. The wild Tatars treated the 
Jews with great cruelty, although it had been re- 
ported that they (the Tatars) were in reality Jews 
who had been secretly furnished with arms by their 
European brethren. Béla IV. (1235-70) appointed 
a Jew, Henul by name, court chamberlain (the Jew 
Teka had filled this office under Andrew II.); and 
Wolfel and his sons Altmann and Nickel held the 
castle at Komárom with its domains in pawn. Béla 
also entrusted the Jews with the mint; and Hebrew 
coins of this period are still found in Hungary. In 
1251 a * privilegium ” was granted by 
Thirteenth Béla to his Jewish subjects which was 
Century. essentially the same as that granted by - 
Duke Frederick II. the Belligerent to 
the Austrian Jews in 1244, but which Béla modified 


to suit the conditions of Eun gary (Iv, in Busch’s 
“Jahrbuch,” v. 68). This "privilegium ” remained 
in force down to the battle of Mohacs (1526). 

At the Synod of Ofen (1979), held in the reign of 


King Ladislaus IV. (1272-90), it was decreed, in the 
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presence of the papal ambassador, that every Jew 
appearing in public should wear on the left side of 
his upper garment a piece of red cloth; that any 
Christian transacting business with a Jew not so 
marked, or living in a house or on land together 
with any Jew, should be refused admittance to the 
Church services; and that a Christian entrusting any 
office to a Jew should be excommunicated. Andrew 
IH. (1291-1801), the last king of the house of Arpad, 
declared, in the “ privilegium ” granted by him to the 
community of Presburg (Pozsony), that the Jews in 
that city should enjoy all the liberties of citizens. 

Under the foreign kings who occupied the throne 
of Hungary on the extinction of the house of Arpad, 
the Hungarian Jews suffered many persecutions; 
and at the time of the Black Death (1349) they were 
expelled from the country (see * R. E. J.” xxii. 236). 
Although the Jews were immodiately readmitted, 

they were again persecuted, and were 
Expulsion once more expelled in 1360 by King 
and Recall. Louis the Great of Anjou (1842-82) on 

the failure of his attempt to convert 
them to Catholicism. They were graciously received 
by Alexander the Good of Moldavia and Dano I. of 
Wallachia, the latter affording them special com- 
mercial privileges. 

When, some years later, Hungary was in financial 
distress, the Jews were recalled. They found that 
during their absence the king had introduced the 
custom of * Tódtbriefe," i.e., canceling by a stroke of 
his pen, on the request of a subject or a city, the 
notes and mortgage-deeds of the Jews, An impor- 
tant office created by Louis was that of “judge of 
all the Jews living in Hungary," this official being 
` chosen from among the dignitaries of the country, 
the palatines, and treasurers, and having a deputy 
to aid him. It was his duty to collect the taxes of 
the Jews, to protect their privileges, and to listen to 
their complaints, which last-named had become more 
frequent since the reign of Sigismund (1887-1487). 

Tha successors of Sigismund—Albert (1437-389), 
Ladislaus Posthumus (1453-57), and Matthias Cor- 
vinus (1458-90)—likewise confirmed the “ privilegi- 
um” of Béla IV. Matthias created the office of Jew- 
ish prefectin Hungary. The period following upon 
the death of Matthias was a sad one for the Hungarian 
Jews. He was hardly buried when the people fell 
upon them, confiscated their property, refused to 
pay debts owing to them, and persecuted them gen- 
erally. The pretender John Corvinus, Matthias’ 
illegitimate son, expelled them from Tata (Totis), and 
King Ladislaus II. (1490-1516), always in need of 
money, laid heavy taxes upon them. During his 
reign Jews were for the first time burned at the 
stake, many being executed at Tyrnau (Nagy-Szom- 
bat) in 1494, on suspicion of ritual murder. 

The Hungarian Jews finally applied to the Ger- 
man emperor Maximilian for protection. On the 
occasion of the marriage of Louis II. and the arch- 
duchess Maria (1512), the emperor, with the consent 


of Ladislaus, took the prefect, Jacob 
BS3iz&uswihtk& dYiondel, go gether with bis family and 


Century. all the other Hungarian Jews, under 
his protection, according to them all 

the rights enjoyed by his other subjects. Under 
Ladislaus! successor, Louis II. (1516-26), persecu- 


tion of the Jews was a common occurrence. The 
bitter feeling against them was in part augmented 
by the fact that the baptized Emerich Szerencsés, 
the deputy treasurer, embezzled the public funds, 
following the example of the nobles who despoiled 
the treasury under the weak Louis. 
The Turks vanquished the Hungarians at the bat- 
tle of Mohacs (Aug. 29, 1526), on which occasion 
Louis II. was slain. When the news 
Under the of hisdeath reached the capital, Ofen, 


Turks. the court and the nobles fled together 
with some rich Jews, among them the 
prefect. When the grand vizier, Ibrahim Pasha, 


preceding Sultan Sulaiman, arrived with his army 
at Ofen, the representatives of the Jews who had re- 
mained in the city appeared garbed in mourning be- 
fore him, and, begging for grace, handed him the 
keys of the deserted and unprotected castle in token 
of submission. The sultan himself entered Ofen on 
Sept. 11; and on Sept. 22 he decreed that all the 
Jews seized at Ofen, Gran, and elsewhere, more than 
2.000 in number, should be distributed among the 
cities of the Turkish empire. 

While some of the Jews of Hungary were thus 
deported to Turkey, others, who had fled at the ap- 
proach of the sultan, sought refuge beyond the 
fronticr or in the royal free towns of western Hun- 
gary. The widow of Louis II., the queen regent 
Maria, favored the enemies of the Jews. The citizens 
of Oedenburg (Sopron) began hostilities by expelling 
the Jews of that city, confiscating their property, and 
pillaging the vacated houses and the synagogue. 
The city of Presburg also received permission from 
the queen (Oct. 9, 1526) to expel the Jews living 
within its territory, because they had expressed 
their intention of fleeing before the Turks. The 
Jews left Presburg on Nov. 9. On the same day 
the Diet at Stuhlweissenburg (Székesfehérvár) was 
opened, at which John Zapolya (1526-40) was 
elected and crowned king in opposition to Ferdi- 
nand. During this session it was decreed tnat the 
Jews should immediately be expelled from every 
part of the country. John Zapolya, however, did 
not ratify these laws; and the Diet held at Pres- 
burg Dec., 1526, at which Ferdinand of Habsburg 
was chosen king (1526-64), annulled all the decrees 
of that of Stuhlweissenburg, including Zapolya's 
election as king. 

As the lord of Bósing (Bazin) was in debt to 
the Jews, a blood accusation was brought against 

these inconvenient creditors in 1529. 

Blood Although Mendel, the prefect, and the 

Accusation Jews throughout Hungary protested, 

at Bósing. the accused were burned at the stake. 

For centuries afterward Jews were 

forbidden to live at Bósing. The Jews of Tyrnau 

soon shared a similar fate, being first punished for 

alleged ritual murder and then expelled from the 
city (Feb. 19, 1539). 

Ín 1541, on the anniversary of the battle of Mo- 
haes, Sultan Sulaiman again took Ofen by a ruse. 


This event marks the beginning of Turkish rule in 


many parts of Hungary, which lasted down to 1686. 
The Jews living in these parts were treated far 
better than those living under the Hapsburgs. Dur- 
ing this period, beginning with the second half of 
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the sixteenth century, the community of Ofen was 
more flourishing than at any time before or after. 
While the Turks held sway in Hungary, the Jews 
of Transylvania (at that time an independent princi- 
pality) also fared well. At the instance of Abra- 
ham Sassa, a Jewish physician of Constantinople, 
Prince Gabriel Bethlen of Transylvania granted a 
letter of privileges (June 18, 1628) to the Spanish 
Jews from Turkey, 

On Nov. 26, 1572, King Maximilian (1564-77) in- 
tended to expel the Jews of Presburg, stating that 
his edict would be recalled only in case 
they accepted Christianity. The Jews, 

from however, remained in the city, with- 
Presburg. out abandoning their religion. They 
were in constant conflict with the cit- 
izens. In 1582 (June 1) the municipal council 
decreed that no one should harbor Jews, or even 
transact business with them. The feeling against 
the Jews in that part of the country not under Turk- 
ish rule is shown by the decree of the Diet of 1578, 
to the effect that Jews were to be taxed double the 
amount which was imposed upon other citizens. By 
article xv. of the law promulgated by the Diet of 
1630, Jews were forbidden to take charge of the 
customs; and this decree was confirmed by the 
Diet of 1646 on the ground that the Jews were ex- 
cluded from the privileges of the country, that they 
were unbelievers, and had no conscience (“veluti 
jurium regni incapaces, infideles, et nulla conscien- 
tia praediti"). The Jews had to pay a special war- 
tax when the imperial troopsset out toward the end 
of the sixteenth century to recapture Ofen from the 
Turks. The Ofen community suffered much dur- 
ing this siege, as did also that of Stuhlweissenburg 
when the imperial troops took that city in Sept., 
1601; many of its members were either slain or 
taken prisoners and sold into slavery, their redemp- 
tion being subsequently effected by the German. 
Italian, and Turkish Jews. After the conclusion of 
peace, which the Jews helped to bring about, the 
communities were in partreconstructed; but further 
development in the territory of the Hapsburgs was 
arrested when Leopold I. (1657-1705) expelled the 
Jews (April 24, 1671). He, however, revoked his 
decree a few months later (Aug. 20). During the 
siege of Vienna, in 1688, the Jews that had returned 
to that city were again maltreated. The Turks 
plundered some communities in western Hungary, 
and deported the members as slaves. 

The imperial troops recaptured Ofen on Sept. 2, 
1636; and the whole of Hungary now came under 
the ruleof the houscof Hapsburg. After the troops 
of Leopold had driven out the Turks, the king would 
not suffer any but Catholics in the reconquered coun- 
ties; and Protestants, Jews, and Mohammedans re- 

nounced their faiths. As the devas- 


Expelled 


Seven- tated country had to be repopulated, 
teenth Bishop Count Leopold Kollonitsch, 
Century. subsequently Archbishop of Gran and 


Primate of Hungary, advised the king 
to give the preference to the German Catholics in 
order that the country might in time become Ger- 
man and Catholic. He held that the Jews could 
not be exterminated at once, but they must be 
weeded out by degrees, as bad coin is gradually 
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withdrawn from circulation. The decree passed by 
the Dict of Presburg, imposing double taxation 
upon the Jews, must be enforced. Jews must 
not be permitted to engage in agriculture, nor to 
own any real estate, nor to keep Christian serv- 
ants. 

This advice soon bore fruit and was in part acted 
upon. In Aug., 1690, the government at Vienna 
ordered Oedenburg to expel its Jews, who had im. 
migrated from the Austrian provinces. The gov- 
ernment, desiring to enforce the edict of the last 
Diet, decreed soon afterward that Jews should be 
removed from the oflice of collector. The order 
proved ineffective, however; and the employment 
of Jewish customs officials was continued. Even 
the treasurer of the realm set the example in trans- 
gressing the law by appointing (1692) Simon Hirsch 
as farmer of customs at Leopoldstadt; and at 
Hirsch's death he transferred the oflice to Hirsch's 
son-in-law. 

The revolt of the Kuruczes, under Francis Rá. 
kóczy, caused much suffering to the Hungarian 

Jews. The Kuruczes imprisoned and 
Revoltof slew the Jews, who had incurred their 
the anger by siding with the king's party. 
Kuruezes. The Jews of Eisenstadt (Kis-Márton), 
accompanied by those of the com- 
munity of Mattersdorf (Nagy - Márton), sought 
refuge at Vienna, Wiener-Neustadt, and Forchten- 
stein (Fraknó); those of Holics and Schlossberg 
(Sasvár) dispersed to Géding; while others, who 
could not leave their business in this time of dis- 
tress, sent their families to safe places, and them- 
selves braved the danger. While not many Jews 
lost their lives during this revolt, it made great 
havoc in their wealth, especially in the county of 
Oedenburg, where a number of rich Jews were 
living. The king granted letters of protection to 
those that had been ruined by the revolt, and de- 
manded satisfaction for those that had been injured; 
but in return for these favors he commanded the 
Jews to furnish the sums necessary for suppressing 
the revolt. 

After the restoration of peace the Jews were ex- 
pelled from many cities that feared their competi- 
tion; thus Gran expelled them in 1719, on the 
ground that the city which had given birth to St. 
Stephen must not be desecrated by them. But the 
Jews living in the country, on the estates of their 
landlords, were generally left in quiet. 

The lot of the Jews was not improved under tlie 
reign of Leopold's son, Charles IH, (1711-40) He 
informed the government (June 28, 1795) that he 
intended to decrease the number of Jews in his do- 

mains, and the government thereupon 

Eighteenth directed the counties to furnish statis- 
Century. tics of the Hebrew inhabitants. In 
1726 the king decreed that in the Aus- 

trian provinces, from the day of publication of the 
decree, only one male member in each Jewish family 
be allowed to marry. This decree, restricting the 
natural increase of the Jews, materially affected the 
Jewish communities of Hungary. All the Jews in 
the Austrian provinces who could not marry there 
went to Hungary to found families; thus the over- 
flow of Austrian Jews peopled Hungary. These 
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immigrants settled chiefly in the northwestern coun- 
ties, in Neutra (Nyitra), Presburg, and Trencsén. 

The Moravian Jews continued to live in Hungary 
as Moravian subjects; even those that went there 
for the purpose of marrying and settling promised 
on oath before leaving that they would pay the 
same taxes as those living in Moravia. In 1734 the 
Jews of Trencsén bound themselves by a secret oath 
that in all their communal affairs they would sub- 
mit to the Jewish court at Ungarisch-Brod only. In 
course of time the immigrants refused to pay taxes 
to the Austrian provinces. The Moravian Jews, 
who had suffered by the heavy emigration, then 
brought complaint; and Maria Theresa ordered that 
all Jewish and Christian subjects that had emi- 
grated after 1740 should be extradited, while those 
who had emigrated before that date were to be re- 
leased from their Moravian allegiance. 

The government could not, however, check the 
large immigration; for although strict laws were 
drafted (1727), they could not be enforced owing to 
ihe good-will of the magnates toward the Jews. 
The counties either did not answer at all, or sent 
reports bespeaking mercy rather than persecution. 

Meanwhile the king endeavored to free the mining- 
towns from the Jews-—a work which Leopold I. had 

already begun in 1698. "The Jews, 


Expelled however, continued to settle near 

from these towns; they displayed their 
Mining-  wares at the fairs; and, with the per- 
Towns. mission of the court, they even erected 


a foundry at Sig. When King Charles 
ordered them to leave (March, 1727), the royal man- 
date was in some places ignored; in others the Jews 
obeyed so slowly that he had to repeat his edict 
three months later. 

In 1785 another census of the Jewsof the country 
was taken with the view of reducing their numbers. 
There were at that time 11,621 Jews living in Hun- 
gary, of which number 2,474 were male heads of 

families, and 57 were female heads. 

Statistics Of these heads of families 35.31 per 

in 1735. cent declared themselves to be Hun- 

garians; theres; hadimmigrated. Of 

the immigrants 88.35 per cent came from Moravia, 

11.05 per cent from Poland, and 3.07 per cent from 

Bohemia. The largest Jewish community, number- 
ing T10 persons, was that of Presburg. 

Most of the Jews were engaged in commerce or 
industries; only a few pursued agriculture. Of the 
2.581 heads of families 883 were engaged in trade ; 
{16 were tailors supplying garments to their core- 
livionists. There were also a number of furriers 
and glaziers and 59 butchers. There were 203 
brandy-distillers and 150 innkeepers. The heavy 
taxation imposed upon the Jews is evidenced by 
the fact that 28 families in the county of Abauj 
had to pay 88 guiden, 45 denars a year to their 
foreign landlords and 879 gulden to their Hungarian 
landlords. In several places the landlords accepted 
provisionsinstead of money in payment of the yearly 
tax. 

During the reign of Charles III. the religious af- 
fairs of the Jews of Hungary were directed by a 
chief rabbi; Samson Wertheimer, the famous factor 
of the court of Vienna, being chosen by his core- 
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ligionists to fill the office in gratitude for the interest 
he had shown in their welfare. His election was 
confirmed May 6, 1716, by the king, who also granted 
him permission, when he was unable to personally 
decide cases submitted to him, to employ representa- 
tives. Wertheimer's representatives in the Hunga- 
rian communities between 1708 and 1717 were Meir 
b. Isaac, rabbi of Eisenstadt and author of “ Panim 
Me'irot?; Alexander b. Menahem; Phinehas Auer- 
bach; Jacob Eliezer Braunschweig; Hirsch Semnitz; 
and (after 1717) Simon Jolles. 

Wertheimer and his representatives judged espe- 
cially those cases that arose in consequence of the 
Kurucz revolt. TheJews had fled before Rákóoczy's 
troops as before their enemies, and Jewish communal 
life was for a time disorganized; but when peace 
was restored and the work of reorganizing the com- 
munities was begun, many difficulties arose that had 
to be solved by Wertheimer. 

Wertheimer died Aug. 6, 1724; and his death was 
scarcely an assured fact when his son-in-law, Bern- 
hard Eskeles, took steps to obtain the chief rabbin- 
ate. Nineteen days later he was appointed to the 
office by Count Georg Erdédy, and the king con- 
firmed the appointment Sept. 10, 1724. On the 
death of Eskeles (March 2, 1753) the office of chief 
rabbi of Hungary was abolished. 

Transylvania, at the present time belonging to 
Hungary, had in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies a chief rabbi of its own, who was generally 
the rabbi of Gyula-Fehérvár (Karlsburg). The fol- 
lowing rabbis of this interesting community officiated 
as chief rabbis of Transylvania: Joseph Reis Auer- 
bach (d. 1750); Shalom Selig b. Saul Cohen (offici- 
ated 1754-57); Johanan b. Isaac (1758-60); Benja- 
min Ze'eb Wolf of Cracow (1764-77); Moses b. 
Samuel Levi Margaliot (1778-1817); Menahem b. 
Joshua Mendel (1818-23); Ezekiel Paneth (1828- 
1848); Abraham Friedmann, the last chief rabbi of 
Transylvania (d. 1879). 

During the reign of Queen Maria Theresa (1740- 
1780), daughter of Charles HL, the Jews were ex- 
pelled from Ofen (1746), and the "toleration-tax " 
was imposed upon the Hungarian Jews. On Sept. 
1, 1749, the delegates of the Hungarian Jews, ex- 

cept those from the county of Szath- 


Under már, assembled at Presburg and met 
Maria a royal commission, which informed 
Theresa. themthatthey would beexpelled from 


the country if they did not pay this 
tax. "The frightened Jews at once agreed to do so; 
and the commission then demanded a yearly tax of 
50,000 gulden. This sum being excessive, the dele- 
gates protested; and although the queen had fixed 
30,000 gulden as the minimum tax, they were finally 
able to compromise on the payment of 20,000 gulden 
a year for a period of eight years. The delegates 
were to apportion this amount among the districts; 
the districts, their respective sums among the com- 
munities; and the communities, theirs among the 
individual members. 

The queen canfirmed this agreement of the com- 
mission, except the eight-year clause, changing the 
period to three years, which she subsequently made 
five. The agreement, thus ratified by the queen, 
was brought Nov. 26 before the courts, which were 
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powerless to relieve the Jews from the payment 
of this “Malkegeld” (queen’s money), as they 
called it. 

The Jews, thus burdened by new taxes, thought 
the time ripe for taking steps to remove their op- 
pressive disabilities. While still at Presburg the 
delegates had brought their grievances before the 
mixed commission that was called “delegata in 
puncto tolerantialis taxz et gravaminum Jude- 
orum commissio mixta." These complaints pic- 
tured the distress of the Jews of that time. "They 
were not allowed to live in Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, in the counties of Baranya and Heves, or in 
several free towns and localities; nor might they 
visit the markets there. At Stuhlweissenburg they 
had to pay a poll-tax of 1 gulden, 30 kreuzer if 
they entered the city during the day, if only for an 
hour. In many places they might not even stay over- 
night. They therefore begged permission to settle, 
or at least to visit the fairs, in Croatia and Slavonia 
and in those places from which they had been driven 
in consequence of the jealousy of the Greeks and 
the merchants. They had also to pay heavier bridge- 
and ferry-tolls than the Christians; at Tyrnau they 
had to pay three times the ordinary sum, namely, 
for the driver, for the vehicle, and for the animal 
drawing the same; and in three villages belonging 
to the same district they had to pay toll, although 
there was no toll-gate. Jews living on the estates 
of the nobles had to give their wives and children as 
pledges for arrears of taxes. In Upper Hungary 
they asked for the revocation of the toleration-tax 
imposed by the chamber of Zips (Szepes), on the 
ground that otherwise the Jews living there would 
have to pay two such taxes; and they asked also to 
be relieved from a similar tax paid to the Diet. 
Finally, they requested that Jewish artisans might 
be allowed to follow their trades in their homes un- 
disturbed. | 

The commission laid these complaints before the 
queen, indicating the manner in which the evils 
could be relieved; and their suggestions were dic- 
tated in a rare spirit of good-will. 

The queen relieved the Jews from the tax of toler- 
ation in Upper Hungary only. In regard to the 
other complaints she ordered that the Jews should 
specify them in detail, and that the government 
should remedy them in so far as they came under 
its Jurisdiction. 

The toleration-tax had hardly been instituted when 
Michael Hirsch petitioned the government to be ap- 
pointed primate of the Hungarian Jews in order to 
be able to settle difficulties that might arise among 
them, and to collect the tax. The government 
did not recommend Hirsch, but decided that in case 
the Jews should refuse to pay, it might be advisable 
to appoint à primate to adjust the matter. 

Before the end of the period of five years the 
delegates of the Jews again met the commission at 
Presburg and offered to increase the amount of their 
tax to 25,000 gulden a year if the queen would 
promise that it should remain at that sum for the 
next ten years. The queen refused; and not only 
did she turn a deaf ear to the renewed gravamina of 
the Jews, but caused still heavier burdens to be im- 
posed upon them. ‘Their tax of 20.000 gulden was 
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increased to 80,000 gulden in 1760; to 50,000 in 
1772; to 80,000 in 1778; and to 160,000 in 1813. 
Joseph II. (1780-90), son and successor of Maria 
Theresa, showed immediately on his accession that 
he intended to alleviate the condition of the Jews, 
communicating this intention to the 
Under Hungarian chancellor, Count Franz 
Joseph II. Esterházy, as early as May 18, 1781. 
In consequence the Hungarian govern- 
ment issued (March 81, 1783) a decree known as the 
“systematicagentis Judaice regulatio,” which wiped 
out at one stroke the decrees that had oppressed the 
Jews for centuries. The royal free towns, except 
the mining-towns, were opened to the Jews, who 
were allowed to settle at pleasure throughout the 
country. The “regulatio” decreed that the legal doc- 
uments of the Jewsshould no longer be composed in 
Hebrew, or in the corrupt Judwo-German, but in 
Latin, German, and Hungarian, the languages cur- 
rently used in the country, and which the young Jews 
were required to learn within two years. Documents 
written in Hebrew or in Judseo-German were not le- 
gal; Hebrew books were to be used at worship only ; 
the Jews were to organize elementary schools; the 
commands of the emperor, issued in the interests of 
the Jews, were to be announced in the synagogues; 
and the rabbis were to explain to the people the 
salutary effects of these decrees. Thesubjects to be 
taught in the Jewish schools were to be the same as 
those taught in the national schools; the same text- 
books were to be used in all the elementary schools; 
and everything that might offend the religious sen- 
timent of non-conformists was to be omitted. Dur- 
ing the early years Christian teachers 
Tolerance were to be employed in the Jewish 


Ediet. schools, but they wereto have nothing 
to do with the religious affairs of such 
institutions. After the lapse of ten years a Jew 


might establish a business, or engage in trade, only 
if he could prove that he had attended a school. 
The usual school-inspectors were to supervise the 
Jewish schools and to report to the government. 
The Jews were to create a fund for organizing and 
maintaining their schools. Jewish youth might en- 
ter the academies, and might study any subject at 
the universities except theology. Jews might rent 
farms only if they could cultivate the same without 
the aid of Christians. They were allowed to peddle 
and to engage in various industrial oceupations, and 
to be admitted into the gilds. They were also per- 
mitted to engrave seals, and to sell gunpowder and 
saltpeter; buttheirexclusion from the mining-towns 
remained in force. Christian masters were allowed 
to have Jewish apprentices. All distinctive marks 
hitherto worn by the Jews were to be abolished, 
and they might even carry swords. On the other 
hand, they were required to discard the distinctive 
marks prescribed by their religion and to shave their 
beards. Emperor Joseph regarded this decree so 
seriously that he allowed no one to violate it. The 
Jews, in a petition dated April 22, 1788, expressed 
their gratitude to the emperor for his favors, and, re- 
minding him of his principle that religion should not 
be interfered with, asked permission to wear beards. 
The emperor granted the prayer of the petitioners, 
but reaffirmed the other parts of the decree (April 
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24, 1783). The Jews organized schools in various | ity with the royal decision, was read by Judge 
places, at Presburg, Alt-Ofen (Ó- Buda) Waag- | Stephen Atzel in the session of Feb. 5: 


Neustadtl (Vág-Ujhely), and Grosswardein (Nagy- 

Várad) A decree was issued by the emperor (July di E pud Bids Of the: Jews mney ve ree wae 
] A j : pending such time as may elapse until their affairs and the privi- 

23, 1787) to the effect that every Jew should choose leges of various royal free towns relating to them shall have 

a German surname; and a further edict (1789) or- | been determined by a commission to report to the next ensuing 


dered, to the consternation of the Jews, that they D i Pius d ies icd gd will n ihe 
> è . 33 à ; :3 conaition o e Jews, the eStates nave cetermined, wi ea 
e oni dE oce I P foy fre iis | Bratt iy Malo tne Jows within th Nuda oF 
€ ungary and the countries belonging to it shall, in all the royal 
showed a very hostile attitude toward the Jews. | free cities and in other localities (except the royal mining- 
The citizens of Pesth petitioned the municipal council | towns), remain under the same conditions in which they were 
that after May 1, 1790, the Jews should no longer be dee Wee c i E nn 
allowed to live in the city. The government inter- 
fered; and the Jews were merely forbidden to en- | Thus came into force the famous law entitled “De 
gage in peddling inthecity. Seven days previously | Judeis,” which forms the thirty-eighth article of the 


a decree of expulsion had been issued at Tyrnau, | laws of the Diet of 1790-91. 
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(From F. Szecheny, Catalogue of Hungarian Coins in the National Institute at Szegedin, 1807-10.) 


May 1 being fixed as the date of the Jews' depar- The * De Judiis" law was gratefully received by 
ture. The Jews appealed to the government; and | the Jews; for it not only afforded them protection, 
in the following December the city authorities of but also gave them the assurance that 


Tyrnau were informed that the Diet had confirmed Law ‘‘De their affairs would soon be regulated. 
the former rights of the Jews, and that the latter Judeis.” Still, although the Diet appointed on 
could not be expelled. Feb. 7, 1791, a commission to study 
The Jews of Hungary handed a petition, in which | the question, the amelioration of the condition of the 
they boldly presented their claims to equality with | Hungarian Jews was not effected till half a century 
other citizens, to King Leopold II. (1790-92) at | later, under Ferdinand V. (1835-48), during the ses- 
Vienna Nov. 29, 1790. He sentit the | sion of the Diet of 1839-40. 
Reception following day to the chancelleries of In consequence of the petition of the Jews of 
of the Hungary and Moravia for their opin- | Pesth, the mover of which was Dr. Philip Jacobo- 
Petition. ions. The question was brought before | vics, superintendent of the Jewish hospital, the gen- 
the estates of the country Dec. 2, and | eral assembly of the county of Pesth drafted instruc- 
the Diet drafted a bill showing that it intended ! tions for the delegates June 10, 1839, to the effect 
to protect the Jews. This decision created conster- | that if the Jews would be willing to adopt the Mag- 
nation among the enemies of the latter. Tyrnau | yar language they should be given equal rights 
addressed a further memorandum to theestates (Dec. | with other Hungarian citizens. 
4) in which it demanded that the Dict should pro- Simon Dubraviczky, the delegate of the county of 
tect the city's privileges. The Diet decided in | Pesth, in the district session of March 9, 1840, ex- 
favor of the Jews, and its decision was laid before | pressed the wish of his constituents that the Jews 
the king. should enjoy all the rights of tax-paying citizens. 
The Jews, confidently anticipating the king's de- | The delegates received the words of Dubraviczky 
cision in their favor, organized a splendid celebra- | enthusiastically. A bill to this effect was passed 
tion on Nov. 15, 1790, the day of his coronation; on | and laid before the magnates, who agreed with the 
Jan. 10, 1791, the king approved the bill of the | lower chamber, differing merely as to the way in 
Diet: and the following law, drafted in conform- ! which the bill should be carried out. They advised 
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deliberate procedure, deeming it to be sufiicient if the 
toleration-tax should be recalled, and the following 
privileges be granted to the Jews: 


Eman- namely, permission to rent the estates 
cipation ofthe nobles, to settlein any partof the 
Debates. country, to be admitted into the gilds 


and commercial associations, and to be 
entitled to purchase not merely property hitherto 
held in socage, but even the estates of citizens in 
the royal free and privileged towns. The lower 
chamber accepted this recommendation, and altered 
its bill accordingly. But a royal decree, issued 
May 10 in the interests of the royal free towns, not 
only did not support the legislation of the estates in 
favor of the Jews, but in some respects even made 
the condition of the latter worse. The estates were 
not satisfied with the decree, and again petitioned 
the king to ratify their bill; but the towns inter- 
fered. Thus the twenty-ninth article of the Law 
of the Diet was drafted, which Kossuth rightly 
called “the small result of big words.” This law 
granted freedom of residence—except in the mining- 
towns—to all native or naturalized Jews of good 
repute; it permitted Jews to engage in manufactures 
and to study for the professions; but it restricted 
their right to own real estate to the cities, where 
they already possessed this right. 
Although this law did not satisfy the hopes of 
the Jews, the favorable attitude of the Dict led 
them to Magyarize themselves. From 


Magyari- now onward much attention was paid 
zation of to the teaching of Hungarian in the 
the Jews. schools; Moritz Bloch (Ballagi) trans- 


lated the Pentateuch into Hungarian, 
and Moritz Rosenthal the Psalms and the Pirke Abot. 
Various communities founded Hungarian reading- 
circles; and the Hungarian dress and language were 
more and more adopted. Many communities began 
to use Hungarian on their seals and in their docu- 
ments, and some liberal rabbis even began to preach 
in that languave. 

The Diet of 1839-40 unanimously condemned 
the toleration-tax, or the * IXammertaxe," as it had 
been called since the time of Joseph H. The king, 
influenced by the Diet, was willing to remit the 
tax if the Jews would pay the arrears that had ac- 
cumulated for a number of years and amounted to 
2,504,298 gulden. The Jews finally induced the 
king to accept 1,200,000 gulden as a compromise. 

In answer to a call issued by the community of 
Pesth the Jewish representatives of Hungary assem- 

bled in that city March 4-14, 1846, 


Abolition Jonas Kunewalder presiding, and of. 
of Tolera- fered to pay 1,200,000 gulden into the 
tion-Tax. ircasury within five years, to secure 


the abrogation of the toleration-tax. 
The offer was accepted; and King Ferdinand V. 
abrogated the *" Kammertaxe? forever (June 24, 
1846). 

The unfavorable attitude of the Diet of 1843- 
1844 toward emancipation induced the community 
of Pesth and the commission for the apportionment 
of the toleration-tax to petition the king for the ap- 
pointment of a commission which should investigate 
the oppressed condition of the Jews. The king re- 
ferred the petition to the government, and the latter, 
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DEMEURE EUER NUR NEST nt, 
in turn, referred it to a commission, under Baron 
Nikolaus Vay. | 

At the sessions of the Diet subsequent to that 
of 1839-40, as well as in various cities, a decided 
antipathy —at times active and at 


Appeal times merely passive — toward the 
of Baron Jews became manifest. In sharp con- 
Eötvös. trast to this attitude was that of Baron 


Joseph Eötvös, who published in 1840 
in the “Budapesti Szemle,” the most prominent 
Hungarian review, a strong appeal for the eman- 
cipation of the Jews. This cause also found a friend 
in Count Charles Zay, the chief ecclesiastical in- 
spector of the Hungarian Lutherans, who warmly 
advocated Jewish interests in 1846. 

Although the session of the Diet convened Nov. 
7, 1847, was unfavorable to the Jews, the lat- 
ter not only continued to cultivate the Hungarian 
language, but were also willing to sacrifice their 
lives and property in the hour of danger. During 
the Revolution of 1848-49 they displayed their patri- 
otism, even though attacked by the populace in sev- 
cral places at the beginning of the uprising. On 
March 19 the populace of Presburg, encouraged by 
the antipathies of the citizens—who were aroused 
by the fact that the Jews, leaving their ghetto 
around the castle of Presburg, were settling in the 
city itself—began hostilities that were continued 
after some days, and were renewed more fiercely in 
April. At this time the expulsion of the Jews from 
Oedenburg, Fünfkirchen (Pécs), Stuhlweissenburg, 
and Steinamanger (Szombathely) was demanded; 
in the last two cities they were attacked. At Stei- 
namanger the mob advanced upon the synagogue, 
eut up the Torah scrolls, and threw them into a 
well. Nor did the Jews of Pesth escape, while 
those at Waag-Neustadtl especially suilered from 
the brutality of the mob. Bitter words against the 
Jews were also heard in the Diet. Some Jews ad. 
vised emigration to America as a means of escape; 
and a society was founded at Pesth, with a branch 
at Presburg, for that purpose. A few left Hungary, 
secking a new home aeross the sea, but the majority 
remained. 

Jewsentered the national guard as early as March, 
1848; although they were excluded from certain 
cities, they reentered as soon as the danger to the 
country seemed greater than the hatred of the citi- 

zeus. At Pesth the Jewish national 
Jews inthe guard formed a separate division. 
Hungarian When the national guards of Papa 


Army, were mobilized against the Croatians, 
1848. Leopold Löw, rabbiof Pipa, joined the 


Hungarian ranks, inspiring his com- 
panions by his words of encouragement. Jews were 
also to be found in the volunteer corps, and among 
the honved and landsturm; and they constituted onc- 
third of the volunteer division of Pesth that marched 
along the Drave against the Croatians, being blessed 
by Rabbi Schwab June 22, 1848. Many Jews 
throughout the country joined the army to fight for 
their fatherland; among them, Adolf Hübsch, sub- 
sequently rabbi at New York; Schiller-Szinessy, 
afterward lecturer at the University of Cambridge; 
and Ignatz Einhorn, who, under the name of * Edu- 
ard Horn,” subsequently became state secretary of 
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the Hungarian Ministry of Commerce. The rebel- 
lious Servians slew the Jews at Zenta who sympa- 
thized with Hungary; among them, Rabbi Israel 
Ullmann and Jacob Münz, son of Moses Münz of 
Alt-Ofen. The conduct of the Jewish soldiers in 
the Hungarian army was highly commended by 
Generals Klapka and Görgey. Ignatz Einhorn cs- 
timated the number of Jewish soldiers who, took 
part in the Hungarian Revolution to be 20,000; but 
this is most likely exaggerated, as Béla Bernstein 
enumerates only 755 combatants by name in his 
work, “Az 1848-49.iki Magyar Szabadságharez és 
a Zsidók ” (Budapest, 1898). 

The Hungarian Jews served their country not only 
with the sword, but also with funds. Communities 
and individuals, hebra kaddishas and other Jewish 
societies, freely contributed silver and gold, armor 
and provisions, clothed and fed the soldiers, and 
furnished lint and other medical supplies to the 
Hungarian camps. Meanwhile they did not forget 
to take steps to obtain their rightsas citizens. When 
the Dict of 1847-48—in which, according to ancient 
law, only the nobles and those having the rights of 
nobles might take part—was dissolved (April 11), and 
the new Parliament—at which under the new laws 
the delegates elected by the commons also appeared 
—was convened at Pesth (July 2, 1848), the Jews 
hopefully looked forward to the deliberations of the 
new body. .. 

Many Jews thought to pave the way for emanci- 
pation by a radical reform of their religious life, 
in agreement with opinions uttered in the Diets 
and in the press, that the Jews sbould not receive 

equal civic rights until they had re- 
Eeform and formed their religion. This rcform 
Eman- had been first demanded in the session 
cipation. of 1839-40. From this session onward 
the necessity of a reform of the Jewish 
cult was generally advocated in the press and in 
general assemblies, mostly in a spirit of friendliness. 
Several countics instructed their representatives not 
to vote for the emancipation of the Jews until they 
desisted from practising the externals of their re- 
ligion. 

Louis Kossuth voiced the wish of nearly the whole 
nation when he declared in the “Pesti Hirlap " in 
1844 that it was necessary to convene a Jewish San- 
hedrin for the purpose of instituting reforms among 
the Jews. But the ideas of Reform found little 
response among the Hungarian Jews at this time, 
the community of Pesth being the most eager to 
adopt it. Among its advocates in that city were 
students at the university, teachers, physicians, and 
some merchants, who organized a Reform society 
similar to that which had been founded by rabbiSam- 
ucl Holdheim at Berlin May 8, 1845. The organ of 
the Pesth society was the German weekly “ Der 
Ungarische Israclit,” founded by I. Einhorn April 
15, 1848, and which included in its program not only 
the emancipation of the Jews and the reform of 
Jewish worship, butalso the encouragement of Hun- 
garian sympathies and Hungarian culture among 
the Jews, The founders, desiring to extend the in- 
fluence of the Beform society, organized it as a cen- 
tral society for the propagation of Reform ideas and 
the direction of branch societies in the provinces. 
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But the appeals addressed to the communities out- 
side of Pesth met with few responses, except at 
Arad, Fünfkirchen, Grosswardein, and Nagy-Becs- 
kerek. The rabbi of the Reform society at Gross- 
wardein was Dr. Leopold Rockenstein, who soon 
exchanged the Bible for the sword, and rose to the 
rank of lieutenant during the Revolution. Moses 
Bruck, of Nagy-Becskerek, the enthusiastic advo- 
cate of Reform, also took part in the Revolution as 
officer. 

For the purpose of urging emancipation all the 
Jews of Hungary sent delegates to a conference at 
Pesth on July 5, 1848; there a commission consisting 
of ten members was chosen, to which was entrusted 
the task of agitating in behalf of emancipation; but 
the commission was instructed to make no conces- 
sions in regard to the Jewish faith, evenif the Par- 
liament should stipulate such as the condition on 
which civic equality to the Jews would be granted. 
The commission soon after addressed a petition to 
the Parliament, but it proved ineffective. 

The great indifference displayed by the Jews of 
the provinces did not discourage the reformers at 


Pesth. Aided by the counsel and en- 
Reform couragement of Holdheim and the 
Society Hungarian press, they called a general 
Founded. assembly, July 8, 1848, at which the- 


founding of the Ungarischer Israe- 
litischer Central-Reformverein was definitely deter- 
mined upon. On Saturday, Sept. 28, the Reform. 
society informed the Pesth congregation that it 
had chosen Ignatz ErwmoRN as its rabbi. Einhorn 
was sent to Berlin in order toinvestigate the institu- 
tions and customs of the Reform society there; and 
he entered upon his pastoral duties with the begin- 
ning of the great festivals. 

The object for which the society was fighting, the 
emancipation of the Jews, was granted by the na- 
tional assembly at Szeged on Saturday, the eve of 
the Ninth of Ab (July 28, 1849). The bill, which 
was quickly debated and immediately became a law, 
realized all the hopes of the Reform party. The 
Jews obtained full citizenship; and the Ministry of 
the Interior was ordered to call à convention of 
Jewish ministers and laymen for the purpose of 
drafting a confession of faith, and of inducing the 
Jews to organize their religious life in conformity 
with the demands of the time. The bill also in- 
cluded the clause referring to marriages between 
Jews and Christians, which clause both Kossuth and 
the Reform party advocated. 

The Jews enjoyed their civic liberty just two 


weeks. When the Hungarian army surrendered at 
Világos tothe Russian troops that had 
Reaction. come toaid the Austrians in suppress- 


ing the Hungarian struggle for liberty, 
the Jews were severely punished for having taken 
part in the uprising. Haynau, the new governor of 
Hungary, imposed heavy war-taxes upon them, es- 
pecially upon the communities of Pesth and Alt- 
Ofen, which had already been heavily mulcted by 
Prince Alfred Windischgrätz, commander-in-chief 
of the Austrian army, on his triumphant entry into 
the Hungarian capital at the beginning of 1849. 
The communities of Kecskemét, Nagy-Ko6ris, Cze- 
gléd, Irsa, Szeged, and Szabadka (Maria-Theresiopel) 
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were punished with equal severity by Haynau, who 
even laid hands upon the Jews individually, execu- 
ting and imprisoning several; others sought refuge 


in emigration. The several communities petitioned 


to be relieved of the tax imposed upon them. The 


ministry of war, however, decided that the commu- 
nities of Pesth, Alt-Ofen, Kecskemét, OCzegléd, 
Nagy-Körös, and lrsa should pay this tax not in 
kind, but in currency to the amount of 2,900,000 
gulden. As the communities were unable to collect 
this sum, they petitioned the government to remit 
it, but the result was that not only the communities 
in question but the communities of the entire coun- 
try were ordered to share in raising the sum, on 
the ground that most of the Jews of Hungary had 
supported the Revolution. Only the communities of 
Temesvár and Presburg were exempted from this 
order, they having remained loyal to the existing 
government, The military commission su bsequently 
added a clause to the effect that individuals or com- 
munities might be exempted from the punishment, 
if they could prove by documents or witnesses, be- 
fore a commission to be appointed, that they had not 
taken part in the Revolution, either by word or deed, 
morally or materially. "The Jewsrefused this means 
of clearing themselves, and finally declared that 
they were willing to redeem the tax by collecting a 
certain sum for a national school-fund. Emperor 
Francis Joseph therefore remitted the war-tax (Sept. 
20, 1850), but ordered that the Jews of Hungary 
without distinction should contribute toward a Jew- 
ish school-fund of 1,000,000 gulden; and this sum 
was raised by them within a few years. 

On the restoration of peace the Austrian govern- 
ment undertook to destroy all the marks of the Revo- 
lution, in consequence of which the Reform society 
of Pesth was dissolved (1859). Ignatz Einhorn emi- 
grated; and his successor, David ErxnonN, went to 
America. 

The emancipation of the Jews remained in abey- 
ance while the house of Hapsburg held absolute 

sway in Hungary; but it was again 
Emancipa- taken in hand when the Austrian 
tion troops were defeated in Italy in 1859. 
Movement In that year the cabinet, with Emperor 
Revived. Francis Joseph in the chair, decreed 
that the status of the Jews should be 
regulated in agreement with the times, but with due 
regard for the conditions obtaining in the several lo- 
calities and provinces. The question of emancipa- 
tion was again loudly agitated when the emperor 
convened the Diet April 2, 1861; but the early dis- 
solution of that body prevented it from taking 
action in the matter, 

The decade of absolutism iu Hungary (1849-59) 
was beneficial to the Jews in so faras it forced them 
to establish schools, most of which were in charge of 
trained teachers, The government organized with 
the Jewish school-fund model schools at Sátoralja- 
Ujhely, Temesvár, Fünfkirchen, and Pesth. In the 
last-named city it founded in 1859 the Israelitish 
State Teachers’ Seminary, the principals of which 
have included Abraham Lederer, Heinrich Deutscit, 
and Joseph BAnoczr (1903), The graduates of this 
institution have rendered valuable services in the 
cause of patriotism and religious education. 
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When the Parliament dissolved in 1861, the eman- 
cipation of the Jews was deferred to the corona- 
tion of Francis Joseph. On Doc. 23, 
Emancipa- 1867, the question came before the 
tion. lower house, and on the favorable 
report of Coloman Tisza and Sigmund 
Bernath a bill in favor of emancipation was adopted, 
which was passed by the upper house on the fol. 
lowing day. This bill (article xvii. of the Laws of 
the Parliament session of 1867) was received with 
universal satisfaction not only by the Jews, butalso 
by the whole country. 

Even before the passage of the bill, Minister of 
Public Worship Baron Joseph Eötvös, who, asstated 
above, had written in 1840 an appeal for tlie eman- 
cipation of the Jews, asked the community of Buda. 
pest for information in regard to the wishes of the 
Hungarian Jews. In reply they asked him to con- 
sider the evils that had crept into the Jewish com- 
munities, and advised the convening of a general 
assembly of Jews to regulate these affairs. Eötvös 
thereupon called an assembly of Jewish delegates at 
Budapest (Feb., 1868), which drafted decrees relating 
to the organization of the communities and schools. 
These were subsequently diseussed at the General 
Jewish Congress convened by the king at Budapest 
(Dec. 14, 1868-Feb. 28, 1869). The president of this 
congress, which later sat in the county house of 
Pesth, was the physician Ignatz Hirschler, president 
of the congregation of Pesth in 1861, who was 
highly esteemed for his activity, scholarship, and 
courage; and the vice-presidents were Leopold Pop- 
per and Moritz Wahrmann, the latter being the first 
Jewish delegate in the Hungarian Parliament. 

The discussions of the congress did not bear fruit 
as was expected, but resulted in bitter dissensions 

and a split in the Hungarian Jewry. 
Divisions. The rules and regulations drawn up 

by the congress and approved by the 
king were to be enforced by communal district com- 
missiouers; but these failed in their efforts in conse- 
quence of the bitter opposition of many of the pro- 
vincial communities. The Orthodox Shomere ha-Dat 
society encouraged many communities to petition 
the lower house to suspend these regulations, on the 
ground that they were hostile to the ancient spirit 
of Judaism. The Parliament decreed March 18, 
1870, that in view of the principle of religious lib- 
erty, the petitioners were not obliged to submit to 
regulations of the congress which were contrary to 
their convictions. In consequence of this decree the 
Orthodox Jewish delegates drafted another set of 
regulations, and appointed a commission to lay 
them before the king, who immediately approved 
them. 

The secession of the Orthodox Jews was not the 
only schism in Hungarian Judaism; there were com- 
munities Which would accept neither the decrees of 
the congress nor those of the Orthodox party, but 
adopted a neutral stand, clinging to their ancient 
communal statutes, and called themselves the “ Sta- 
tus Quo Ante” party. There were, furthermore, 
communities of Hasidic tendencies, which in sty- 
ling themselves Jewish Sephardic communitics 
either emphasized their Sephardic ritual or merely 
wished to be distinguished from the Orthodox, 
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with whom they were otherwise identical. Of these 
four fuctions of Hungarian Judaism, all of which, 
however, retained the same fundamental religious 
principles, two organized a central office at Pesth: 
those that adopted the regulations of the congress 
instituted a “central bureau”; while the Orthodox 
party established an “ executive commission.” 

In the midst of these dissensions, which weakened 
Judaism and impaired its prestige, the Theological 
Seminary at Budapest (as the incorporated towns 
of Buda and Pesth were now called) was opened 
Oct. 4, 1877, in spite of the bitter opposition of the 
Orthodox party. Its body of professors, some of 
whom are among the foremost Jewish scholars, as 
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the Laws of the Parliament of 1895) reads: “The 
Jewish religion is hereby declared to be a legally 
recognized religion." 

Since their emancipation the Jews have taken an 
active part in the political, industrial, scientific, aud 
artistic life of Hungary. In all these fields they 
have achieved prominence. They havealso founded 
great religious institutions. Their progress has not 
been arrested even by anti-Semitism, which first de- 
veloped in 1883 at the time of the Tisza-Eszlar accu- 
sation of ritual murder. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leopold Löw, Die Schicksale und Bestre- 


bungen der Juden in Ungarn, in Busch's Jalurb. iv. 90710, 
v. 05-105 ; idem, Der Jüdische 
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well as the students who have received their train- 
ing there, have justified the expectations of its 
founders. 

After the Hungarian Jews were finally emanci- 
pated they endeavored to have their faith duly rec- 
ognized as one of the legally acknowledged religions 
of the country. Their demand, which had already 
been voiced by the congress, and as early as 1848 by 
Leopold Löw, was frequently brought up by the 
Jewish central bureau and continued to form a 
standing subject of discussion in the Jewish press 
and by public men. On April 26, 1898, Minister of 
Public Worship Count Albin Csáky sent a bill ac- 
ceding to the demand to the lower house, which in 
the following year passed it almost unanimously. 
The upper house, after twice rejecting it, finally 
passed it May 16, 1896. The law (article xlii. of | 
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pest, 1871; idem, Ben Chananja, i.-x.; M. Zipser, Die Juden 
in Ungarn, in Orient, Lit. vii.-viii.: Ignaz Reich, Beth-El 
Ehrentempel Verdienter Ungarischer Israeliten, 2d ed., 
vols. i.-iii., ib. 1868: Josef Bergl,.4 Magyarországi Zsidók 
Története, Kaposvar, 1879; Samuel Kohn, Héber Kutforvá- 
sok és Adatok Magyarország Térténetehez, ib. 1881: idem, 
A Zsidók Története Magyarországon, vol. i., ib. 1884 ; idem, 
A Szombatosok, ib. 1859; D. Kaufmann, Die Letzte Ver- 
treibung der Juden aus Wien und Niederösterreich, ib. 
1888: idem, Samson Wertheimer, Vienna, 1988: idem. Die 
Firstürmung Ofens und Ihre Vorgesch. Treves, 1895; Alex- 
ander Büchler, Zsidó Letelepedesek Európában a XVI. es 
XVII. Században Fötekintettel Magyarországra, Buda- 
pest, 1893; idem, A Zsidók Története Budapesten, ib. 1901 ; 
Magyar Zsidó Szemle, 1.-XX.5 Julius Pauler. A Magyar 
Nemzet Története az Arpadhazi Királyok Alatt, vols. i.— 
ii.. ib. 1893; Max Pollak, A Zsidók Története Sopronban, 
ib. 1896; Béla Bernstein, Az 19545-49- ilti Magyar Szabadság- 
harez ésa Zsidók. ib. 1898 ; Alexander Büchler, Ienatz Acsádi, 
Max Pollak, Bernhard Mandi, Samuel Krausz, Béla Bernstein, 
and Matthias Eisler, in Evkényv Kiadja az Izr. ALaquar 
Trodalmi Türsulat, 1896. pp. 271-286; 1897. pp. 168-188: 1898, 
pp. 117-124; 1900. pp. 145-165, 288-304; 1901, pp. 166-220, 221- 
244; 1902, pp. 7-20, 184-207. 293- 304. f 
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HUNTING: Pursuit of wild game; the common 
means of obtaining food before the pastoral or agri- 
cultural stage of development. The Hebrewsof the 
Biblical age, however, seem to have passed this 
stage, as the heroes of Biblical story (Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, David) are invariably regarded as shepherds. 
Hunting was at that time regarded as something 
foreign. Nimrod was “a mighty hunter before the 
Lord” (Gen. x. 9), and Esau, as a cunning hunter, 
is contrasted with Jacob (Gen. xxxv.). Yet the 
pursuit of wild game was frequent even after the 
Israelites had settled in Canaan (comp. Lev. xvii. 18). 
Provision was made for the undisturbed use of the 
timber-lands by the beasts of the field in Sabbatical 
years (Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xxv. 7). Many wild ani- 
mals, like the hart, roebuck, chamois, and antelope, 
were used for food aud regarded as clean. A few 
dangerous beasts of prey, like the bear and the lion, 
had their habitats in Palestine, and means were taken 
to destroy them, as shown in the well-known in- 
stances of Samson and David. Pitfalls as well 
as nets were employed to entrap the lion (Ezek. xix. 
4, 8); bows and arrows (Gen. xxvii. 8) as well as 
the snare (Ps. xci. 3) were used against game. 
Nets were employed also to capture the gazel (Isa. 
xxxi. 1) Other traps were also utilized (Ps. xcii. 
3; II Sim. xxiii. 15). It is doubtful whether Prov. 
xii. 27 refers to hunting as a sport or as a means of 
livelihood, though the term *zedo seems to imply 
that part of the food of the Hebrews was derived 
from the chase. 

Hunting is not often mentioned after Bible times, 
and Herod’s proficiency in this direction (Jose- 
phus, * B. J." i. 90, 8 18) may have been a result of 
his Hellenistic tendencies. Horses were used regu- 
larly for the chase (ddem, “Ant.” xv. 7, 8 7; xvi. 10,8 
9) Few references to hunting occur in the Talmud 
(B. D. 75a; Hul. 60b; ‘Ab. Zarah 18b). Objection to 
hunting seems to have arisen on the ground that it 
was cruel, and therefore un-Jewish. “He who hunts 

game With dogs as Gentiles do will not enjoy the 
life to come,” said Meir of Rothenberg (Responsa, 
No. 27). Instances occur of Jews enjoying the chase 
in medieval times (comp. Zunz, “Z, Q,” p. 178) In 
Provence they were even skilled in falconry, and 
followed the game on horseback (Berliner, * Ausdem 
Innern Leben," p. 17). An instance is on record in 
which the Jews of Colchester, in 1907, joined some 
Gentile neighbors in the pursuit of a doe (Jacobs, 
"Jewish Ideals,” p. 226). One objection to hunting 
on the part of Jews was due to the fact that, owing 
to the requirements of the dietary laws, they could 
rarely enjoy the results of the hunt (S. Morpurgo, 
Responsa, 66b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life tn the Middle A ges, 
pp. 375-310. 
J. 


HUPFELD, HERMANN: German Christian 
Biblical scholar; born at Marburg March 81, 1796; 
died at Halle April 24, 1866. He was professor of 
Old Testament exegesis at Marburg from 1825 to 
1843, when he succeeded Gesenius at Halle (1843— 
1866). In his “Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art 
Ihrer Zusammensetzung von Neuem Untersucht” 
(1853), Hupfeld, reviving a suggestion of gen 
(1798), with fresh proofs demonstrated the distinc- 
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tion between E and P, and the independence of J, 
and showed that the combination of J, E, and P was 
the work of a redactor. He thus refuted the then 
current supplementary hypothesis, established the 
documentary hypothesis, and permanent) y directed 
Pentateuch analysis into its present channels. Hig 
commentary on the Psalms (“Die Psalmen Ueber- 
Sctzt und Ausgelegt," 1830-62; later eds., 1867-71 
and 1888) is highly esteemed for its grammatical an- 
alysis. He wrote also * De Rei Grammatice apud Ju- 
dos Initiis Antiquissimisque Scriptoribus ” (Halle, 
1846), on Jewish grammatical writers, and “Commen- 
tatio de Primitiva et Vera Festorum apud Hebræog 
Ratione " (Halle, 1851-64), on the Jewish festivals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riehm, D. Hermann Hupfeld, Lebens- und 
Charakterbild eines Deutschen Professors, Halle, 1857 ; All- 
gemeine Deutsche Biographie, xiii. 499-496, 
T. K. H. C. 
HUPPAH: A Hebrew word signifying a canopy 
(Isa. iv. 8; Lev. R. xxv.; Eccl. R. vii. 11), espe- 
cially the bridal canopy. Subsequently it became 
also the term for a wedding. Originally the hup- 
pah was the chamber in which the bride awaited the 
groom for the marital union; hence the biblical 
statement that the sun comes out of his tabernaclo 
in the morning *as a bridegroom cometh out of his 
chamber [huppah]” (Ps. xix. 6 [A. V. 5]; comp. 
Joel ii. 16). The bridal procession—a festal af- 
fair in which the whole town participated — cul- 
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Huppah, or Wedding-Baldachin, Among Dutch Jews, 
Seventeenth Century. 
(From Leusden, ** Philologus Hebrzo-Mixtus," Utrecht, 1657.) 


minated in the ushering into the huppah of the 
bride and bridegroom, this act signifying the actual 
surrender of the daughter by her father to the man 
who was henceforth to be her lord as well as her 
husband (Tobit viii. 4; Kid. 5a; Yer. Ket. iv. 7, 
28d; Maimonides, “Yad,” Ishut, x. 1-2).. Before 
entering the huppah the bridegroom had to recite 
the seven nuptial benedictions (Tobit viii. 5 ; Ket. 
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religious obligations, such as sitting in the sukkah 
(Yer. Suk. ii. 53a). To it belonged, besides the 
groomsmen (“sushbinim ”), the respective fathers of 
the brideand bridegroom. The bridegroom’s father 
was required to build and adorn the bridal canopy 
for his son and to lead him into it (Sanh. 108a; Ber. 
25b; Lev. R. xx.) At times the mother built the 
huppah for her son (Sotah 12b) When a young 
man reached his eighteenth year the father was 
obliged to lead him into the huppah (Ab. v. 21). At 
the circumcision ceremony the people blessed the 
father, wishing him to be privileged also to lead his 
son to the huppah (Yer. Ber. ix. 11a). 

The huppah was a baldachin made of precious 
purple cloth adorned with golden jewels of a moon- 
like shape (Sotah 49b; Yer. Sotah ix. 24c); later it 
was in the form of a bower, made of roses and myr- 
tles (^ Tanya,” 90). For Adam's wedding with Eve 
God built, one above the other, ten (Kol Bo lv, 
reads “seven ") baldachins of precious stones (Pirke 
R. El. xii), the angels keeping watch outside and 
dancing (comp. Gen. R. xviil.). 

When in the course of time the character of the wed- 
ding ceremony changed, the huppah changed with 
it, and was transformed 
into a portable canopy 
resting on four poles 
carried by four youths. 
Underit thebridal couple 
stood during the per- 
formance of the wedding 
ceremony by the rabbi 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Z.c.), the 
real idea of the marital 
union being expressed 
symbolically by the 
spreading of the tallit over them (Ibn Yarhi, * Ha- 
Manhig," pp. 109-110; Kol Bo Ixxv.; Shulhan 
'Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 1v. 1). 
Even this essential custom, ex- 
pressing the symbolic union, 
has been discarded by many 
Orthodox Jews, while the 
Reform rabbis have given up 
the huppah, regarding it as 
an empty form void of mean- 
ing. The portable canopy 
came into use owing to the 
fact that formerly weddings 
took place in front of the 
synagogue, as ib was consid- 
ered to be especially auspi- 
cious to be married under the canopy of heaven 
(Jacob Molin, * Minhage Maharil,” ch. “ Minhag Ha- 
Nissu'im" ; Mordecai Jafe, in * Lebush," Hilk. Kid- 
dushin, œ. 59). See MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brück, Pharistiische Volkssitten und Ri- 
tualien. pp. 26-39, Breslau, 1840; Low, Lebensatter, pp. 188- 
190, Szegedin, 1875. E 


HUR (3).—1. Biblical Data: Manof Judah, 
the grandfather of Bezaleel, the chief artificer of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 2, xxxv. 80, xxxviii. 22). Ac- 
cording to the fuller genealogy in I Chron. ii. 18-20, 
he was the first-born son of Ephrath, the second wife 
of Caleb ben Hezron. Besides Uri, Hur had three 
other sons, founders of Kirjath-jearim, Beth-lehem, 
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and Beth-gader (I Chron. ii. 50, 51). In I Chron. 
iv. 4, however, Hur is called the father of Beth- 
He is first mentioned with Moses and Aaron 
on the occasion of the battle with Amalek at Rephi- 
dim, when he aided Aaron to uphold the hands.of 
Moses (Ex. xvii. 10, 12); he is again mentioned as 
having, with Aaron, been left in eharge of the peo- 
ple while Moses ascended Mount Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 14). 
According to Josephus (“ Ant.” iii. 2, & 4), Hur was 
the husband of Miriam; in the Targum to I Chron. 
ii. 19, iv. 4, Hur's mother, Ephrath, is identified 
with Miriam. There is a tendency among modern 
critics to regard the Hur associated with Moses as 
another than Hur, grandfather of Bezaleel. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


In Rabbinical Literature: Hur was the son 
of Caleb, and when Moses was about to be taken by 
God, he appointed his nephew Hur, with Aaron, as 
leader of the people. While Moses tarried on the 
mountain, the people came to Aaron and Hur with 
the request to make them a god in the place of 
Moses (Ex. xxxii. 1), Then Hur, remembering his 
lineage and high position, rose up and severely re- 
proved the people for their godless intentions; but 
they, aroused to anger, fell upon him and slew him. 
The sight of his lifeless body induced Aaron to com- 
ply with the wishes of the people, as he preferred to 
commit a sin himself rather than see the people 
burdened with the crime of a second murder (Pirke 
R. El xliii.; Ex. R. xli. 7; Lev. R. x. 3; Num. R. 
xv, 21; Tan., ed. Buber, ii, 118; Sanh. 7a; comp. 
also Ephraem Syrus to Ex. xxxii. 1). Asa reward 
for Hur’s martyrdom, his son, Bezalecl, was the 
builder of the Tabernacle; and one of his descend- 
ants was Solomon, who had the Temple built (Ex. 
R. xlviii. 5; comp. Sotah iib). 

J. L. G. 

2. The fourth of the five kings of Midian who 
were slain with Balaam (Num. xxxi. 8), and who are 
described in Josh. xiii. 21 as “princes of Midian” 
and “dukes of Sihon." 8. Father of the Rephaiah 
who ruled * the half part of Jerusalem," and assisted 
Nehemiah in the repair of the walls (Neh. iii. 9). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


HUREWITZ, ISRAEL (Z. LIBIN): Russian- 
American playwright; born Dec., 1872, at Gorki, 
government of Moghilef. Between 1885 and 1888 he 
received some secular tuition from his brother, Hay- 
yim Dob Hurwitz, the Hebrew economist and jour- 
nalist. After working ata trade for some years, he 
emigrated to London (1892), and nine months later 
went to the United States. There he made his way, 
step by step, to a well-earned reputation as a writer, 
In 1902 his “ Yidishe Sketches” appeared, under the 
pseudonym “Z. Libin,” depicting with accuracy and 
vividness many phases of Russian-Jewish life in 
New York. ln 1898 he successfully essayed wri- 
ting plays for the Judso-German stage of New 
York. Since then he has been writing regularly 
and successfully for that stage. He has produced: 
* Dovid und Zain Tochter" (1899); * Die Gebrochene 
Schwue” (1900); “Die Idishe Medea” (1901); and 
* Gebrochene Hertzer” (1903). 

H. R. M. Gan. 


HURWITZ. See Ilonwrrz. 
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HURWITZ, ADOLF: German mathematician ; 
born March 26, 1859, at Hildesheim; studied at 
Munich, Berlin, and Leipsic. In 1882 he became 
privat-docent at Göttingen; in 1884 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor at the University of 
Königsberg; in 1892, professor at the Polytechnicum 
of Zurich. He has contributed articles to the mathe- 
matical periodicals, especially to the * Mathematische 
Annalen,” “Acta Mathematica,” and the * Nach- 
richten" of the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, of which society he was elected a corre- 
sponding member in 1892. S. 


HURWITZ, HAYYIM DOB: hussian econ- 
omist and journalist; born about 1864 at Gorki, 
government of Moghilef. His father, a teacher of 
religion, destined him for a rabbinical career, but 
the boy's inclination led him to modern studies. 
After attending the local publie schools, Hurwitz 
drifted, about 1880, to Berlin and Vienna, where 
he studied languages and general philosophy. In 
1898 he began to attract attention by his occasional 
sketches of Jewish life in Russia, in various Hebrew 
periodicals, especially in “Ha-Shiloah” (1898-99). 
In 1900 appeared his “Ha-Mamon” (Warsaw), in 
two volumes, a profound exposition, in clear He- 
brew, of the development and extension of the ex- 
isting economic system. During the year 1902 he 
was engaged as assistant editor of the “ Volksblatt,” 
a Judxo-German journal published at Warsaw, and 
at the beginning of 1908 became subeditor of “ Der 
Fraind,” a Yiddish daily published at St. Peters- 


burg. 
H. R. M. GAR. 


HURWITZ, HAYYIM BEN JOSHUA 
MOSES ABRAHAM HA-LEVI: Russian rabbi 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He was 
the author of: “Sefer Mayim Hayyim,” explanations 
of the Pentateuch and the five Megillot (Dyhern- 
furth, 1690); “Sefer Mayim Hayyim Sheni,” supple- 
ment to the above-mentioned work (25. 1703); “Sefer 
Nahalat Hayyim,” novell on several Talmudical 
treatises, with an index (Wilmersdorf, 1718; 2d 
ed., without index, 1722); “Sefer Nahalat Hayyim 
Sheni, ? commentaries on the Pontateueh (Wilmers- 
dorf, 1714). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. iii, No. 612; Nepi-Ghil- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 102 ; "Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 
409: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 827 ; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefar im, pp. 824, 896; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, i. 347. 


H. R. M. Sc. 

HURWITZ, HYMAN: Professor of Hebrew 
and author; born 1770; died 1844. He was a native 
of Poland, in which country he acquired great pro- 
ficiency in Biblical and Talmudieal lore, He then 
went to England, and, making rapid progress with 
the English language, was soon employed as teacher 
in a Christian academy, where he studied science 
and the classies. . He gained many friends, who in 
1799 assisted him in establishing a seminary for 
Jewish youth, which was called "The Highgate 
Academy.” In 1806 he produced an * Introduction 
to Hebrew Grammar," in which his critical and in- 
timate knowledge of Hebrew is shown to advan- 
tage. "This was followed by a Hebrew grammar in 
two parts, a third edition of which appeared in 1841. 
Later he published “Hebrew Tales,” a selection 


from the writings of the ancient sages. This work 
was translated into various languages; and a later 
edition was produced at Edinburgh in 1863, nearly 
twenty years after his death. In 1821 he published 
* Yindicia Hebraica," a work in which he blended 
much erudition and elegance of style. 

Hurwitz retired from active teaching in 1821. A 
few years afterward he was elected to the chair of 
Hebrew in University College, London. 
BiBLIOGRAPHY: Voice of Jacob, Aug. 2, 1844. 

J. G. L. 

HURWITZ, JUDAH BEN MORDECAI 
HA-LEVI: Russian physician and author; born 
at Wilna in the first half of the eighteenth century ; 
died at Grodno Nov. 12, 1797. He graduated in 
medicine from the University of Padua, traveled ex- 
tensively through Europe, and settled in Wilna, 
where he was appointed physician to the Jewish 
community. Later he practised medicine at Pone- 
deli, Zhagory, and Mitau, and finally settled in 


Grodno. In 1765 he traveled through Germany and 
to Amsterdam. 
He wrote: “Sefer ‘Ammude Bet Yehudah," on 


moral philosophy (Amsterdam, 1705: this work was 
approved by Moses Mendelssohn and Hertz Wessely ; 
appended to it is ^ Gan ‘Eden ha-Ma’amin,” on the 
thirteen articles of belief by Maimonides); “Zel ha- 
Ma‘alot,” 860 ethical sentences (Königsberg, 1264; 
2d ed., Dubno, 1796); “Sefer Kerem ‘En Gedi,” com- 
Menai y on“ Had Gadya” (Königsberg, 1764; 2d ed., 
Dubno, 1796); “Sefer Mahberet Hayye ha-Nefesh,” 
on the immortality of the. soul (Poretchye, 1786); 
“Sefer Megillat Sedarim,” on the differences between 
cabalists, Talmudists, and philosophers (Prague, 


1793); “Hekal ‘Oneg,” moral sentences (Grodno, 
1797). He also published a Hebrew poem on the 


occasion of the opening of the government gymna- 
sium in Mitau (1775). The library of this gymna- 
sium preserves a number of manuscript Hebrew 
poems of his, chiefly translations of Lichtwer’s 
fables and of other German poems. 


“BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Rosenthal, in Ha-Meliz, 1862, p.207; Fuenn, 
Kenesct Y israel, n. 881 ; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der J üdischen 
Poesie, pp. 85, 114, Leipsic, 1830; Recke and Napierski, Allg. 
Schr iftsteller- Lexikon, ete., iii. 53, Mitau, 1831. 


HURWITZ, LAZAR LIPMAN: Russian 
scholar; born 1818; died at Wilna Oct. 21, 1852. 
He acted for many years as private instructor at 
Wilna, and then became teacher in a publie school 
at Riga. Later he was appointed by the govern- 
ment head master in the rabbinical school of Wilna. 

With S. J. Fuenn, Hurwitz issued a periodical 
entitled * Pirhe Zafon," devoted to Jewish history, 
literature, and exegesis; the first number appeared 
in 1841, the second in 1844. He was the author of 
the following works: “ Hakirot ‘al Sefer Iyyob," 
studies on Job, published in Jost’s “Ziyyon,” ii. 
(1842); “Korot Toledot Meleket ha-Shir weha-Meli- 
zah,” history of ancient Jewish poetry, published in 
* Pirhe Zafon.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 151. 

H. R. 1. Bn. 

HURWITZ, MOSES B. ISAAC HA-LEVI: 
Russian preacher; native of Krozh, government of 
Kovno, Russia; died in Wilna Oct. 25, 1820. He 
was on intimate terms with Elijah of Wilna, and 


Hurwitz 
Husband 


was the teacher of his sons. He became “ magyid,” 
or preacher, of Wilna, and occupied that position 
for many years, until he lost his voice. He was 
succeeded by R. Ezekiel Feiwel of Dretchin (about 
iSii) His son Hayyim was the father of Lazar 
Lipman Hurwitz. The work entitled “ Mo'ade ha- 
Shem” (Wilna, 1802), on the Jewish calendar, is 
supposed to be by Hurwitz, but the evidence for the 
supposition is very slight. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, pp. 247, 288. 


It. R. P. WI. 


HURWITZ, PHINEHAS ELIJAH: He- 
brew writer; born in Wilna; died in Cracow in 
1812, While a youth he went to Buchach, a ham- 
let in Galicia, where he began his “Sefer ha-Berit,” 
which afterward became widely known. Nachman 
Reiss, a wealthy philanthropist in Lemberg, enabled 
him to complete his work, which he published in 
Brünn, Moravia, in 1797. Although it appeared 
anonymously, its success was remarkable; it found 
its way to the remotest parts of Europe, and met a 
ready sale even in Egypt, Algeria, and Morocco. 
A Christian publisher, tempted by its popularity, 
took advantage of its anonymity to issue an unau- 
thorized and garbled edition of the work in Prague 
(1799). This prompted Hurwitz to issue a new edi- 
tion at Zolkiev (1807), with supplementary notes 
and textualalterations, which was republished with- 
out change in1811 by the publishing firmof Romm 
in Wilna, and about sixty years later in Warsaw. 
Its popularity is due to the fact that it represents 
a singular combination of material, appealing to 
readers of varying characters and opinions. It is 
an encyclopedic work in two parts: the first part 
contains a series of tracts on natural science and 
philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, physics, cosmogra- 
phy, and metaphysics; the second part, entitled 
“Dibre Emet,” is a conglomeration of mysticism, 
theology, and ethics, and discusses obscure cabalistic 
problems and the mysteries of divine revelation, etc. 
Hurwitz left other works in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, Oct., 1888. 


H. R. M. R. 


HUSAIN, IMMANUEL BEN MENAHEM 
SEFARDI IBN (ron p: Talinudist of the six- 
teenth century; author of “ Kelale ha-Gemara,” rules 
of the Gemara, published in the collection of Abra- 
ham ibn ‘Akra (“Sefer me-Harare Nemerim,” Venice, 
1599). This small work is divided into four chapters: 
the first two are on the acquisition of the right meth- 
od of Talmudical study and on halakic phraseology 
and technical terms; the last two chapters deal with 
the study of the Talmudical commentaries, especially 
that of Rashi. The author advises the pupil not 
to consult the commentaries on any Talmudic pas- 
sage until he thoroughly understands the passage in 
question. He quotes the “Sefer Keritut ” of Simson 
of Chinon and the “ Halikot ‘Olam” of Joshua ha- 
Levi of Toledo (15th cent.) As regards the spell- 
ing of the name pDA see Steinschneider in “J. Q. 
R.” x. 539. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 282 ; 


Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 665, 1053; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim. 


S. M. Sc. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE.—Legal Relations: 
Asa punishment for her initiativein the first sin, the 
wife is to be subjected to her husband, and he is to 
rule over her (Gen. iii. 16). The husband is hor 
owner (“ba'al”); and she is regarded as his posses- 
sion (comp. Ex. xx. 17). This was probably the 
case in early times, although women were frequently 
consulted in matters of importance, and occasionally 
exerted an influence in national affairs (see WOMAN). 
Here, as elsewhere, popular sentiment and practise 
soon took precedence over legal prescriptions; and 
in later codes the position of the Jewish wife be- 
came well defined, and was often superior to that of 
the women of many other nations. 

Nowhere in the Bible are the duties of the hus- 
band to the wife explicitly stated. Incidentally, 
three obligations that the husband owes to his wife 
are mentioned in Ex. xxi. 10 as being self-under- 
stood; namely, the provision of food and of raiment, 
and cohabitation. Upon this casual reference the 
Rabbis base an elaborate system of duties and of 
rights which accrue to the husband in relation to 
his wife. Besides the three obligations mentioned 
above, the rabbinic law imposes on the husband 
four, and also restricts his privileges to four. These 
duties are incumbent upon him, whether they are 
stipulated at the time of marriage or not. 

The additional duties are: (1) To deliver a “ ketu- 
bah ” (marriage contract) providing for the settlement 
upon the wife, in the case of his death or of divorce, 
of 200 zuz, if she is a virgin at marriage, or of 100, if 
she is not. 'l'his document includes three conditions 
mN "w2n) which provide for the sustenance of 
the wife and the children after the husband's death. 
These are: (a) that the wife shall obtain her support 
from her deceased husband's estate as long as she 
remains in his house; (D) that their daughters shall 
be supported from the estate until they reach the age 
of maturity or until they become betrothed; (c) that 
the sons shall inherit their mother's ketubah over 
and above their portion in the estate with the chil- 
dren of other wives. (2) To provide medical attend- 
ance and care for her during sickness. (3) To pay her 
ransom if she be taken captive. (4) To provide suit- 
able burial for her (Ket. 46b e£ seq. ; Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Ishut, xii. 2; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 69). 

The husband must allow for the support of his 
wife as much as comports with his dignity and so- 

cial standing. “She ascends with 

Support of him, but does not descend,” is the Tal- 
Wife. mudic principle; that is to say, she is 
entitled to all the advantages of his 

station in life without losing any of those which she 
enjoyed before marriage (Ket. 48a, 61a). The poor- 
est man must furnish his wife with bread forat least 
two meals a day; with sufficient oil for eating and 
for lighting purposes, and wood for cooking; with 
fruit, vegetables, and wine where it is customary for 
women to drink it. On the Sabbath-day he must 
furnish her with three meals consisting of fish and 
meat; and he must give her a silver coin (“ma‘ah ") 
every week for pocket-money. If hecan not afford 
to give hereven that much, heis, according to some, 
compelled to grant hera bill of divorce (see “ Hatam 
Sofer” on Eben ha-'Ezer, 181, 182). Others think 
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that he should hire himself out as a day-laborer to 
provide for his wife. If he refuses to support her, 
the court compels him to do so (Ket. 7772). 

The wife is to receive her board at her husband's 
table; and in the opinion of most authorities he 
can not send her away from his table against her 
will, even if he gives her sufficient money for all her 
requirements. She can, however, leave his house, 
cither if he lives in a disreputable neighborhood or 
if he maltreats her; and in such cases he is obliged 
to support her wherever she takes up herabode. If 
the husband leaves her for some time, the court al- 
lows her support from his property ; andeven if she 
sells his property for her support without consult- 
ing the authorities, the sale is valid. If sheborrows 
money for her actual support during his absence, 
the husband bas to pay the debt on his return; but 
if some one of his own free will gives her money for 
her support, he “puts his money on the horns of a 
deer,” Z.e., he can not collect it from the husband. 
The same law applies if the husband becomes insane 
(* Yad,” Le. xii, 10-22; Eben ha-'Ezer, 70). 

he husband's duty to furnish raiment to his 
wife is also regulated by his station and by local 

custom. He is obliged to provide 

Clothing a home, which must be suitably fur- 

and nished in accordance with his position 
Lodging. and with custom. Besides furnishing 
her with the proper garments suited 
to the seasons of the year, and with new shoes for 
each holy day, he must also provide her with bed- 
ding and with kitchen utensils. She must also be 
supplied with ornaments and perfumes, if such is 
the custom. If he is unable to provide his wife 
with a suitable outfit, he is compelled to divorce her 
(Ket. 64b; “Yad,” Le. xiii, 1-11; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 73). 
On the duty of the wife to follow her husband when 
he wishes to change his abode see DOMICIL. 

The duty of cohabitation is regulated by the 
Rabbis in accordance with the occupation in which 
the husband is engaged (Ket. 61b). Continued re- 
fusal of cohabitation constitutes a cause for divorce 
(* Yad,” Lc. xiv. 1-16; Eben ha-‘Hzer, 76, 77; see 
KETUBAI). 

The husband must defray all medical expenses in 
case of his wife's illness, If she suffers from a 
disease which may be prolonged for many years, 
although legally he may pay her the amount fixed 
in her ketubah and give her à bill of divorce, such 
action is regarded as inhuman, aud he is urged to 
provide all that is necessary for her cure (Ixet. 51a; 
“Yad,” Lc. xiv. 17; “Maggid Mishneh,” ad (oc.; 
Eben ha-'Ezer, 79; “Beer Heteb,” § 5; comp. 
* Pithe Teshubah ” to 78, 1, coneerning a case where 
sickness follows a fault of her own). | 

'"'he husbaud is obliged to ransom his wife from 
captivity, even when the expense is far above the 

amount promised her in the marriage 

Ransom. settlement. Ordinarily, it is the law 

not to pay for captives more than their 
market value as slaves, so as not to encourage pirates 
and officials in their nefarious practise (Git. 45a); 
but according to some, in the case of the capture of 
his wife the husband must, if necessary, expend all 
his belongings for her ransom. The priest whose 
wife has been taken captive, although he can not 


afterward live with her (see PRIEST), is still obliged 
to pay her ransom, to restore her to her father's 
house, and to pay her the amount of her ketubah. 
If they were both taken captive, the court may sell 
part of his property and ransom her first, even 
though he protests (Ket. 01a; “Yad,” le. xiv. 18- 
29. Eben ha-‘Ezer, 78; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 252, 10). 

If she die before him, he must provide for her 
burial according to the custom of the land and ac- 
cording to his position. He must hire mourners, if 
such be the custom, erect a tombstone, and make 
such other provisions as custom may demand. If 
he refuse to do so, or if he be absent, the court 
may sell part of his property to defray the burial ex- 
penses (Ket. 46a; “Yad,” le. xiv. 23, 24; Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 89). 

The rights of the husband are as follows: He is en- 
titled (1) to all the wife's earnings, (2) to all her chance 
gains, and (8) to the usufruct of her property, and 
(4) he becomes her sole heir at her death (this last 
principle, however, was modified in the Middle Ages 
in various Ways). 

The husband's right to his wife's earnings is in 
consideration of his duty to support her; hence if 
she wishes to support herself, she need not deliver 
her earnings to him. Yet he can not compel her to 
live on her earnings. The wife has to do all the 

housework, such as baking, cooking, 

Married and washing, as well as nurse her chil- 

Women’s dren. If she has twins, the husband 

Duties. has to provide a nurse for one, while 

she nurses the other (Ket. 59b). If she 
brought him a large dowry, she need not do any 
work in the house, except such as tends to the ease 
and comfort of her husband and asis of an affection- 
ate nature, viz., prepare his bed, serve at the 
table, and so forth. At all times, however, she 
must do something; for “idleness leads to immoral- 
ity.” Raising animals or playing games is not re- 
garded as an occupation (Ket. 52b, 61b; “ Yad,” lce. 
xxi.; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 80). 

For the husband’s right in the usufruct of his 
wife’s property and for his right of inheritance see 
Dowry and INRERITANCE. 

Besides these positive legal enactments, Talmudic 
literature abounds with maxims and precepts re- 
garding the attitude of the husband toward his 
wife. He shalllove keras himself and honor her 
more than himself (Sanh. 76b; Yeb. 62b). “If thy 
wife is small, bend down and whisper into her ear," 
was a common saying among the Rabbis; meaning 
that one should take counsel with his wife in all 
worldly matters (B. M. 59b; comp. Midr. Lekah 
Tob to Num. xvi) He shall not afflict her; for 
God counts her tears. One who honors his wife 
will be rewarded with wealth (B. M. 59b). The 
husband shall not be imperious in his household 
(Git. 6b). God's presence dwells in a pure and lov- 
ing home (Sotah 17a). The altar sheds tears for him 
who divorces his first wife; and he is hated before 
God (Git. 90b). He who sees his wife die before 
him has, as it were, seen the destruction of the Tem- 
ple: his world is darkened; his step is slow; his 
mind is heavy. The wife dies in the husband's 
death: he in hers (Sanh. 22a). 
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The rights o? the wife are implied in thehusband's | of vies ché of the bet ha-midrash (Neubauer, * M. 
duties, while her duties are mainly comprised in his | J. CG. ji. 67 et seg.) — probably after the death of Jacob 
rights. She should not go out too much (Gen. R. f ben Nissim. Butan autograph letter from Hushicl 


Ixv. 2), and should be modet even if alone with her | (discoveredand published by 8. Schechter, “J. Q. R.” 
husband (Shab. 140b). The greatest praise that can | xi. 643) addressed to Shemariah ben Tihai, chief 
be said of a woman is that she fulfils the wishes of | rabbi of Cairo (supposed by Ibn Daud to have been 
her husband (Ned. 66b). See also MARRIAGE, captured with Hushicl), tends to show that Hushiel 
BIBLIOGRAPITY : Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Marriage ; Mayer, NICHE went to is Pu friends in ERU. 
Bl use Mnt aet e Met Lune Aia i | Countries, amd was retamed by the community of 
and Divorce. ei Xii. Cincinnati, 1884; Buchholz, Die Fa- i uan. 
milie, pp. m 31, presla, 11x Digehak, Das Mosgisch- -T6 Es There is considerable difference of opinion in re- 
Femme Juive, part ii, ch. vi-ix., Paris. 1874: Suwalski, | gard to Hushiel’s nativity. Grütz, Hark avy, and 
Haye ha-Yehudi, ch. liii.-1v., Warsaw, 1893, uia D. Kaufmann claim that he, with the other three 
bd Bus Scholars, came from Babylonia; while Rapoport, 
Weiss, and Isaac Halévy give Italy as his birth- 
place. This latter opinion is now confirmed by the 
wording of the above-mentioned letter, in which 
Hushicl Speaks of having come from the country 
of the *'arelim.? meaning “Christian” countries. 


HUSBANDRY. Sce AGRARIAN Laws; LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT; SABBATICAL YEAR. 

HUSHAI (Qn): Companion of David, gener- 
ally called the AncurrEe. When David was pur- 
sued by Absalom he sent. Tushai to frustrate Absa- 
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(From the Cairo Genizah by courtesy of Prof. S, Vei 


According to another but unreliable source (Mena- 
hem Meiri's “Bet ha-Behirah"; see Neubauer in 
"M. J. C." ii. 225), he came from Spain. ‘Iwo of 
Hushiel's D were his son Hananeel and Nissim 
ben Jacob (see Weiss, * Dor," iv. 265, note 1 Ac- 
cording to the genizah letter, Hushiel seems to have 
had another son, named Elhanan, if * Blhanan ” and 
* Hananecl ? are not identical. 


lom's plans, Hushai pretended adherence to the "e 
| 
HUSHIEL BEN ELHANAN: President of | itis not known whether Hushiel wrote any book; 


cause of Absalom, and his advice, preferred to that 
of Ahithophel, caused the ruin of Absalom (II Sam. 
Xv. 92-91, xvi. 16-18 et seg.). The Hushai whose 
son was one of Solomon's commissaries (I Kings i iv. 
16) is to be identified with David's companion. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


the bet ha-midrash at Kairwan toward the endof | buta few of his sayings have been transmitted by 
the tenth century. He was born probably in Italy. | his pupils. Thus Nissim ben Jacob reports in his 
According to Abraham ibn Daud, he was one of the | *Maftc: wh” (p. 18) that the story which the Talmud, 
four scholars who were captured by Ibn Rumahis, | without giving any particulars, mentions as having 
an Arab admiral, w hile voyaging from Bari to Se- | been related by R. Papa (Ber. 8b), was transmitted 
baste to collect money *for the dowries of poor | to him (Nissim) in full by Hushiel. Hushiel’s son 
brides." IIushiel was sold as a slave in North | Hananocl quotes explanations in his father's name 
Africa, and on being ransomed went to Kairw ran, | (see "Aruk," s.v. 33: Isaac ibn Ghayyat, “ Hilkot 
an ancient seat of Talmudical scholarship (Harkavy, | Lulab,” ed. Bamber ser, p. 113). 

“Teshubot ha-Ge'onim," Nos. 199, 210). There his Hushiel was certainly onc of the greatest, if not the 
Talmudical knowledge gained for him the position ! greatest, of the Talmudical teachers of the tenth cen- 
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tury; and Samuel ha-Nagid, recognizing his im- 
portance and value, ordered that memorial services 
in his honor should be celebrated in Granada, Lu- 
cena, and Cordova. Samuel aiso wrote a letter of 
condolence to Hushiel’sson Hananeel. This has been 
published by Firkovichin “ Ha-Karmel,” viii. (^ Ha- 
Sharon," No. 81, p. 245), and in Berliner's * Maga- 
zin,” v. 70 et seg. (“Ozar Tob,” p. 64), the German 
translation being by David Kaufmann. The letter, 
ending with a Hebrew poem in the “ Hazaj ” meter, 
and written in a very dillicult style, praises Hushiel’s 
knowledge and virtue, and compliments Hananeel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in Migdal Hananel, pp. v. ct seq., 
xxviii. ct seq., Leipsic, 1876; Gratz, Gesch. v. 285, 289, note VIS 
Rabinowitz’s Hebrew translation of Gritz, vol. iii., Index; 
Halberstam, in Berliner’s Magazin, iii. 171; Isaac Halévy, 
Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii., ch. 85 et seg.; Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 
67. 68, 73; ii, 225, 234; Rapoport, in Bikkure ha-'Ittim, xii. 
11 et seq.; Schechter, in J. Q. R. xi. 643 et seq.: Weiss, Dor, 
iv. 265: Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 
357; Zunz, Ritus, p. 190. 

8. S. M. Sc. 


HUTH, GEORG: German Orientalist and ex- 
plorer; born Feb. 25, 1867, at Krotoschin, Prussia. 
In 1885 he entered the University of Berlin, and he 
graduated at the University of Leipsic (Ph.D.) in 
1889. In 1891 heestablished himself at Berlin Univer- 
sity as lecturer in Central Asiatic languages and in 
Buddhism. In1897heundertook a journey to Siberia 
for the purpose of studying Tungusic, receiving a 
subvention from the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg. He went to eastern Turkestan 
with the Turfan expedition of the Kónigliches Mu- 
seum für Vélkerkunde of Berlin, in 1902, and spent 
the following year in western Turkestan studying 
Turkish dialects and folk-lore. Ie has published, 
among others, the following works: “Die Zeit des 
Kālidāsa ” (Berlin, 1889); “The Chandoratnakara of 
Ratnikaracinti” (Sanskrit text with Tibetan transl. ), 
a work on Sanskrit prosody (db. 1890); * Gesch. des 
Buddhismus in der Mongolei: aus dem Tibetischen 
des 'Jigs-med-nam-mkha ” (vol. i., Tibetan text; vol. 
ii, German transl., Strasburg, 1892-96); * Die In- 
schriften von Tsaghan Baising," Tibet- Mongolian 
text with Hnguistic and historical notes, printed at 
the expense of the Deutsche Morgenlündische Ge- 
sellschaft (Leipsic, 1894); * Die Tungusische Volks- 
litteratur und Ihre Ethnologische Ausbeute,” in 
the Bulletin of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences (1901). B. 


HUTTEN, ULRICH VON: Poet and satirist; 
born in the castle of Steckelberg, near Fulda, April 21, 
1488; died on the Isle of Ufnau, Lake Zurich, Aug. 29, 
1523. Asa humanist and one of the strongest cham- 
pions of the Reformation wielding a sharp and vig- 
orous pen in defense of religious freedom, he sided 
with Reuchlin in his literary feud with Pfefferkorn, 
Hoogstraten, and the Dominicans of Cologne. When 
Reuchlin’s adversaries, accusing him of heresy and 
partiality toward the Jews, failed in their efforts to 
have his * Augenspiegel,” together with the Talmud 
and other Jewish books, burned by decree of the 
theological faculty of Mayence, Hutten hailed Reuch- 
lin’s victory in a satirical poem. This struggle of 
Reuchlin against obscurantism and intolerance in- 
spired Hutten to undertake the task of freeing Ger- 
many from the yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny and of 
opening the way for freedom of faith and learning. 
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In a Latin satire he castigated the corruption and 
venality at the court of Pope Leo X., before whom 
Reuchlin and Hoogstraten were summoned to ap- 
pear. When the accusation against Reuchlin was 
pending before the council at Rome, and the long 
delay of the decision had brought him to despair, Hut- 
ten, who then happencd to be in Italy, sent him 
words of encouragement and inspired him with the 
hope ofaspeedy success. In “ Exclamatio in Scelera- 
tissimum Joannem Pfefferkorn ” (a poem) he depicted 
the misdeeds and crimes for which a baptized Jew 
named “Pfaff Rapp” was executed at Halle. As 
it was thought that * Pfefferkorn ” was his real name, 
Hutten took occasion to satirize this base persecutor 
of his former brethren. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lerikon; Gratz, 
Gesch. ix. 147 et seq., 154, 157 et seq., 162, 176 et seq. 


D. S. MAN. 

HUYAYY IBN AKHTAB: Chief of the BANU 
AL-NADIR; executed at Medina March, 627. Hu- 
yayy was a courageous warrior and the most invet- 
erate enemy of Mobammed, so that Ibn Hisham, 
Mohammed’s biographer, calls him “the enemy of 
Allah.” He was also a learned man, and on one oc- 
casion had a diseussion with Mohammed upon the 
mystical letters beginning some of the suras in the 
Koran. At first, when the Banu al-Nadir were lo- 
cated at Medina, Huyayy's hostility to Mohammed 
was not pronounced, and when Abu Sufyan, the 
Kuraizite leader and an enemy of Mobhainmed, pre- 
sented himself before Huyayy’s house, Huyayy. 
fearing to compromise himself, refused to admit 
him. But when the Jews, driven by Mohammed 
from Medina, settled at Khaibar, Huyayy incited 
them, with the Arab tribes of Kuraish and Gha- 
tafan, into active revolt against Mohammed. When 
Huyayy came to Ka'b ibn As'ad, the chief of the 
Banu Kuraiza, the latter, having sworn allegiance 
to Mohammed, hesitated to receive him; but Hu- 
yayy convinced him of the danger which threatened 
the Jews from Mohammed, and induced the Banu 
Kuraiza to support him. Later, Mohammed took 
Kamus, the fortress of the Kuraizites, carried to 
Medina from seven to cight hundred Jews, among 
them being Huyayy, and executed them in the 
market-place. When Huyayy was brought before 
Mohammed, he said to him: “I reproach not myself 
for having carried on war against thee.” Huyayy's 
daughter Safiyyah was also captured by Moham- 
med, and a few months afterward embraced Islam 
and became a wife of the prophet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Hisham, Kitab Sirat Rasul Allah, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 351, passim; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
VHistoire des Arabes, iii. 88, passim ; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., 
v. 100-102, 105. 

G. M. SEL. 

HUZPA: Aramaic word meaning “impudence,” 
used frequently in the Talmud, in late rabbinical 
literature, and in common parlance. In Biblical 

Aramaic only the verb Ayn is found: if occurs twice 

(Dan. ii. 15, iii. 22) In the sense of “to be strict” 

(R. V. “urgent”). In Talmudic literature from the 

earliest times both the verb (“hazaf”) and the noun 

(* huzpa ?) are used in many legal maxims and moral 

sayings in the senses respectively of *to be brazen- 

faced” and “impudence”; for instance, in the sen- 
tence. “No man would be so impudent as to fell 
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a tree which is not his or to pick fruit which is not 
his" (B. B. 33b). If à man signs adocument with his 
father's name only, e.g., *Ben Jacob" instead of 
“Reuben ben Jacob," the signature is invalid; and 
the plea that he did so in order to protect his signa- 
ture against forgery is not accepted, because no one 
would be so *impudent" as to use his father's name 
as a ruse (Git. 87b). If a father enters into a mar- 
riage contract for his son, the contract is invalid, 
because a son would nof be so *impudent" as to 
make his father his agent (Kid. 45b). 

The word “huzpa” is often used in the Talmud 
in proverbial sayings also; for example: “ In the foot- 
prints of the Messiah [before the arrival of the 
Messiah] impudence will increase" (Sotah 49b); 
“Impudence succeeds even with God” (Sanh. 105a). 
Similarly: “The impudent will defeat the wicked, 
and naturally then the best of the world" (Yer. 
Ta'an. 65b), the last phrase, according to Levy 
(^ Neuhebr. Worterb.” s.0.), meaning God; “Impu- 
dence is a kingdom [Z.e., power] without a crown" 
(Sanh. 7.c.); “Impudence is a sign of wickedness” 
(B. M. 88b). In modern literature the word is spelled 
“chutzpah” and “chuzpe.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb.; Kohut, Aruch 

Completum ; Jastrow, Dict.; Lampronti, Pahad Y'izhak. 

D. 

HYAMS, ABRAHAM: Beni-Isracl physician: 
died March 20, 1897; son of 1Tacem Samuel, president 
of the Deni-Israel School, Bombay. After taking his 
degree of licentiate in medicineand surgery, Hyams 
practised as a physician in Bombay, and in addition 
to a flourishing private practise was from 1889 in 
charge of the Bohara Sanatorium in thai city. He 
was engaged in the plague hospital, opened in the 
sanatorium; and it is believed that he contracted 
the fatal disease while employed in this service. 

Hyams was a member of the managing committee 
of the Beni-Israel School. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. April 16, 1897. 


J G. L. 


HYAMS, HENRY MICHAEL: American 
lawyer; born at Charleston, S. C., March 4, 1806, of 
English parents; died at New Orleans 1875; educated 
in Charleston and in New Orleans, to which latter 
city he went in 1828, together with Judah P. BExJA- 
MIN, to whom he was related. IHTyams studied law 
at New Orleans, and was admitted to the Louisiana 
bar in 1830. For some time he was cashier of the 
Canal Bank at Donaldsonville, La. Later he re- 
turned to New Orleans, where he practised law and 
formed a partnership with B. F. Jonas. He was an 
original secessionist, and in 1859 was elected lieu- 
tenant-governor of Louisiana as a Democrat, serving 
until 1864. Most of his fortune was swept away by 
the Civil war, in which he took a very prominent 
part. 

A. I. G. D. 

HYENA.—Biblical Data: The translation by 
the Septuagint of “zgabua‘” (Jer. xii. 9); the ren- 
dering of the Vulgate being “avis tincta,” and that 
of the English versions “speckled bird." The ren- 
dering ofthe LX X., which is adopted by most com- 
mentators, is supported not only by the Arabic 
“dabu‘,” but also by the parallel passage (db. xii. 8), 
which implies that by “zabua‘” some strong, fierce 
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animal, similar to the lion, is intended (comp, Ec- 
clus. [Sirach] xiii. 18). The striped hyena (Hyena 
striata) is common in every part of Palestine; and 
its former frequency is perhaps indicated by the 
place-name “Zeboim” (I Sam. xiii. 18; Neh. xi. 84: 
comp. also the personal name * Zibeon,? Gen. xxxvi. 
20). 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud has, 
besides “zabua‘,” three other names for the hyena, 
“bardales,” * napraza," and “appa”: and this vari- 
ety of names has its counterpart in a variety of 
metamorphoses, each lasting seven years, through 
which the male hyena passes, namely, of a bat, an 
"'arpad? (¢.e., some other form of bat), a nettle, a 
thistle, and lastly an evil spirit (^shed "; B. K. 16a), 
A similar popular fable, about the hyena changing its 
Sex every year, is found in Pliny, “ Historia Natu- 
ralis," viii. 80, 44; ZElianus,* De Animalium Natura,” 
i. 20. As regards dangerousness, the hyena is 
placed in the same category as the wolf, lion, bear, 
leopard, and serpent (B. K. 15b; Yer. B. K. 2, 6). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 107; 

Lewysolin. Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 76. 

E. G. II. I. M. C. 

HYKSOS: Name of a line of Egyptian kings, 
occurring in a passage of Manetho quoted by Jose- 
phus (“Contra Ap.” § 14). It is said that they ruled 
for dil years, Manethoexplains “hyk” as “kings” 
(which Josephus disputes) and “sos” as “shep- 
herds.” The latter is “shasu” on the monuments. 
The Hyksos came as conquerors from Syria and 
Arabia; and Josephus claims them as the close kin- 
dred of his race. They were gradually expelled in 
a native rebellion, which began at Thebes. They 
form the fifteenth and sixteenth, perhaps also the 
seventeenth, dynasties. During the eighteenth dy- 
nasty Thothmes II. brought Egypt to its highest 
power; the nineteenth embraces Rameses IL, Sethos 
(Setoy), Rameses II., usually taken to be the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression, and Me(r)neptah, the sup- 
posed Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

The words in Ex. i. 8, “ Now there arose up a new 
king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph,” are 
thought to fit the long rule of Semitic kings, one of 
whom, Apopy, raised Joseph to high rank and set- 
tled his brethrenin Goshen. If Adolf Erman, in his 
“ History of Egypt," has rightly fixed the beginning 
of the eighteenth dynasty at 1580 n.c., and if the 
Biblical chronology (I Kings vi. 1), placing the Ex- 
odus 480 years before the completion of Solomon’s 
Temple (Z.e., in 1478 n.c.), is correct, then the first 
king of the eighteenth dynasty is clearly that “new 
king" who takes measures for keeping the Israelites 
in check. Modern critics will not allow this; first, 
because the Israelites were put to build the store-city 
of Raamses, bearing the name of the later kings; 
secondly, because the El-Amarna letters and other 
monuments indicate that long after 1438 n.c., the 
supposed year of Joshua’s invasion, Palestine was 
still under Egyptian control. 

If the *new king" is to be placed at the end of 
the eighteenth dynasty rather than at its opening 
(which hypothesis is not in contlict with that of 
Joseph's ministration under a Hyksos king), it may 
be explained thus: Amenophis (Amen-hotep IV.) 
of the cighteenth dynasty, and his two successors 
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attempted to reform the religion of the country, set- 
ting up a supreme god, Aten (= pN ?), in place of 
the many divinities of Egypt; this movement came 
toan end, and the worship of Amon, Ka, etc., was 
resumed ; hence a kiug, not indeed new in race, but 
new in faith and in sympathies. 
BIBLIOGRAPIIY ; See EGYPT. 

E. G. H. L. N. D. 

HYMNOLOGY. See POETRY, RELIGIOUS. 


HYNEMAN: American family of remote Span- 
ish and modern German origin, the record of whose 
carly history is fragmentary. The first authentic 
record ofany member of itin the United Statesis the 
signature of Henry Hyneman to the oath of alle- 
giance to the state of Pennsylvania in the year 1779. 

Elias Hyneman: Born in Holland, whither 
his progenitors had fled from Spain. He was a con- 
temporary of Henry Hyneman. At an early age 
Elias emigrated to America and settled as an inn- 
keeper and general merchant in a Pennsylvania 
country town, where heremained until his marriage, 
when he removed to Philadelphia and engaged in 
commerce, He was the father of thirteen children. 

Leon Hyneman: Prominentfreemason; born in 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, May 14, 1808; 
died in New York March 4, 1879; eldestson of Elias 
Hyneman. Onattaining manhood he left home and 
earned his living as tutor in country Schools. Re- 
turning to Philadelphia in 1834, he became interested 
in freemasonry, and four years later he joined the 
order as member of the Lafayette Lodge of Philadel- 
phia, being elected master in 1840. At onc time he 
was also a member of the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hyneman was the founder (1849) of the 
Order of Druidesses, and the author of its ritual. 
In 1852 he established “ The Masonic Mirror and 
American Keystone," which he edited until 1860. 
Ite was the author of “The Fundamental Principles 
of Science” and of several works on masonic sub- 
jects, the chief among them being “The Origin of 
Freemasonry ” and “ Freemasonry in England from 
1567101818." In 1845 Hyneman was one of the mem- 
bers of the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Hyneman had eight children, among them being 
Leona Hyneman, who married Jacob Lowen- 
grund, and, under the stage name of “ Leona Moss,” 
became a talented actress. Another daughter was 
Alice Hyneman, authoress; born in Philadelphia 
Jan. 81, 1840; contributor to “The North American 
Review”; “The Forum”; “The Popular Science 
Monthly”; and the author of “ Woman in Industry," 
a treatise on the work of woman in America, and of 
“ Niagara,” a descriptive record of the great cataract 
and its vicinity. She married twice; her first hus- 
band being Henry Rhine of Philadelphia: her sec- 
ond, Charles Sotheran of New York. 

Benjamin Hyneman, the representative of an- 
other branch of this family, who married Rebekah 
Gumpert, left his home in the pursuit of his voca- 
tion and was never seen afterward. 

Rebekah Gumpert Hyneman: Authoress; 
horn in Philadelphia Sept. 8, 1812; died Sept. 
10, 1875. A non-Hebrew by birth, she embraced 
Judaism, and became devotedly attached to her new 
faith, She was a regular contributor to “The Ma- 
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sonic Mirror," published a volume of “Tales for 
Children," and wrote essays descriptive of the 
women of the Bible and the Apocrypha. She also 
published a number of poems under the titles “ The 
Leper and Other Poems," “The Muses,” etc. 

Elias Leon Hyneman: Dorn in 1887; died Jan. 
7, 1865; son of Benjamin Hyneman. At the out- 
break of the Civil war he enlisted as a voluuteer 
in Company C, Fifth Pennsylvania Cavalry, being 
mustercd in on July 26, 1861. Accompanying his 
regiment to Virginia in 1862, he served with dis- 
tinction there, and was promoted sergeant. He was 
present at the battle of Gettysburg, and took part 
in that of the Wilderness, but was subsequently 
taken prisoner during a cavalry raid in the vicinity 
of Petersburg, Va., June 29, 1864. He owed his 
capture to acts of heroism—surrendering his horse 
to a wounded comrade whose beast had been shot 
under him, and giving his own shoes to a bare- 
footed, wounded fellow soldier. Taken to Ander- 
sonville, Ga., he was imprisoned in the stockade 
there, and within six months died of disease accel- 
erated by insufficient food and by exposure in un- 
sanitary quarters. His remains were taken to Phil- 
adelphia for burial. 

Isaac Hyneman: The first member of the Ger- 
man branch of the family concerning whom any 
data have been preserved; born in Germany in 1804; 
died Jan., 1886. He emigrated to the United States, 
and there married Adeline Ezekiel of Richmond, Va. 

Jacob Ezekiel Hyneman: Born in Richmond, 
Va., Aug. 5, 1848, and accompanied his father, Isaac 
Hyneman, to Philadelphia in 1850. He enlisted in 
the army Aug. 14, 1862, and was wounded at the bat- 
tleof Fredericksburg. Onrecovery he was assigned 
to the United States Army Signal Corps—tem- 
porarily in April, 1863, and permanently on Aug. 17 
of the same year. Hyneman took part in the bat- 
tles of Chancellorsville, Brandy Station (where he 
was wounded), Gettysburg, Mine Run (where he 
was again wounded), Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
Court House, Cold Harbor, Five Forks, Petersburg, 
and Appomattox Court House, and was present at 
the surrender of Lee. He was mustered out of 
service June 24, 1865. 

A few years after the war Hyneman joined the 
First Regiment of the Pennsylvania N ational Guard, 
and took part in subduing the riots at Susquehanna 
Station and Hazleton. When the Veteran Corps of 
the First Regiment of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard was formed, Hyneman joined it. He was 
elected first licutenant April 19, 1880, and. quarter- 
master, with the rank of captain, in 1883. He re- 
signed April 17, 1891. During the railroad and 
mining riots at Pittsburg, Scranton, and Wilkes- 
barre during July and August, 1877, he raised two 
companies of National Guards of Pennsylvania, and 
commanded Company G, Twentieth Regiment. In 
1889 he was appointed aide-de-camp, with rank of 
colonel, on the staff of Gen. William Warren, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Herman Naphtali Hyneman: Painter; born 
in Philadelphia July 27, 1849. At an early age he 
showed a taste for drawing. He studied art for 
eight years in Germany and France (1874), and in 
Paris became a pupil of Bonnat. Hyneman exhib- 
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ited at the Salon of 1879 a painting entitled “ Desde- 
mona,” which was subsequently shown at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 
Two years later another painting of his, entitled 
" Juliet," was exhibited at the Salon, and afterward 
in New York city at the National Academy of 
Design. He won the silver medal at the American 
Art Exhibition, Philadelphia, 19029. Hyneman’s 
chief work has been portrait-painting. Among his 
imaginative works may be mentioned “It Might 
Have Been,” representing a young girl in contem- 
plation, and “ Marguerite in Prison,” a scene from 
“ Faust.” 

Samuel Morais Hyneman: Lawyer; born at 
Philadelphia May 26, 1854; admitted to the bar of 
that city June 2, 1877. He was a member of the 
board of managers of Mikve Israel congregation 
1879-1901, and parnas 1887-90; member of the board 
of trustees, Jewish Theological Seminary at New 
York, 1886-1902, and of the board of trustees of 
Gratz College, Philadelphia, 1894-1900; president 
of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Philadel- 
phia, 1880-82; and officer of The Hebrew Education 
Society, Philadelphia, 1894-1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia; The 
Arnerican Jews’ Annual, 5646 (198896). 


A. F. H. V. 

HYPOCRISY: A word derived from the Greek 
vro«piciç = “the playing a part on the stage.” It 
denotes acting a false part in life; pretending to be 
pious or righteous when one is not. It is only in 
later Hebrew that “hanufah” and “hanef” refer 
to this failing; hence it is incorrect for the Au- 
thorized Version to use “hypocrisy " as the transla- 
tion of the Biblical * hanufah " and “hanef,” which 
really denote respectively “wickedness” or *im- 
piety " and “the wicked” or “the impious”; so Isa. 
ix. 16 (A. V. 17), xxxii. 6, xxxiii. 14; Ps. xxxv. 
16; Prov. xi. 9; Job viii. 18, xiii. 16, xv. 84, xvii. 
8, xx. 5, xxvii. 8, xxxiv. 30. Hypocrisy is a vice 
scarcely Known in primitive times when men are 
natural; 16 is practised ouly in a society that has 
established rules of piety and rectitude, and is de- 
ceived by appearances. The hypocrite is rebuked 
in Ecclus. (Sirach) xxxii. 19, xxxiii. 2: “Let God 
destroy them that live in hypocrisy in the company 
of the saints." “Let the ravens peck out the eyes 
of the men that work hypocrisy ” (Psalms of Solo- 
mon, 1v. 7, 22-23; hypocrites are called also * men- 
pleasers ” in the heading of this psalm). 

It is especially in the rabbinical literature that 
hypocrites are singled out as dangerous. “One 
should make known the hypocrites in order to avoid 
the profanation of God’s name” (Tosef., Yoma, iv. 
19: Yoma 89a; comp. Eccl. R. iv. 1). “Be not 
afraid of the Pharisees nor of the Sadducees [liter- 
ally *of those who are not Pharisees"], but of the 
chameleon-like men [“zebu‘im”] who simulate the 
Pharisees, and while they do the deed of Zimri 
[Num. xxv. 14] claim the reward of Phinehas” (id. 
xxv. 12), said the dying King Jannæus to Queen 
Alexandra (Sotah 22b, referring probably to the 
same class of men as is characterized in Psalms of 
Solomon, iv., quoted above). Such a class of Phari- 
sees, who were mere pretenders and men-pleasers, 
is alluded to in Sotah iii. 4, and characterized in 


Sotah 22b; Yer. Ber. ix. 14b. The characterization 
of all the Pharisees as “hypocrites,” as * whited 
sepulchers, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of . . . all uncleanness," as “a 
generation of. vipers” (originally probably also 
“zebu‘im ” = “many-colored vipers”; Matt. xxiii. 
18-88; comp. vi. 2, 5, 16; xv. 7; xvi. 8; xxii. 18; 
Mark xii. 15; Luke xi. 44; xii. 1, 56), betrays a 
spirit of rancor and partizan prejudice. 

Nothing was more loathsome to the Rabbis than 
hypocrisy. Gamaliel II. announced that no disci- 
ple “whose inside is not like his outside should enter 
the schoolhouse" (Ber. 283); *he must be like the 
Ark of the Covenant, gold within as without" 
(Yoma 72b, after Ex. xxv. 11). 

* Hanufah ” in the Talmud denotes also flattery, 
which is another mode of simulation (so Sotah 41b); 
Wherefore it is difficult to say whether flattery or 
hypocrisy is meant when itis said: “He in whom 
there is hanufah brings wrath upon the world, nor 
will his prayer be heard " (after Job xxxvi. 13). “A 
just hin . . . shall ye have” (Lev. xix. 36) is in- 
terpreted to mean: “Thy yea [* hen ?] shall be yea, 
and thy nay nay: thou shalt not speak one thing 


and mean another” (B. M. 49a). “I would rather 
rule over the whole world than over two judges 


wrapped up in their cloaks "—that is, hy pocrites— 
said David (Midr. Teh. xviii. 84; Ab. R. N. xxv. 
led. Schechter, p. 82]). K. 

HYPOTHECATION. See Morreacr on HY- 
POTHEC. 

HYPSISTARIANS: Semi-Jewish sect found 
on the Bosporus in the first Christian century and in 
Asia Minor down to the fourth century. "They wor- 
shiped God under the name of Oe0c "Yuoroc Ilavro- 
kpázop (the Most High and Almighty One), observed 
the Sabbath and some of the dietary laws, but not 
circumcision, and cherished a certain pagan venera- 
tion for fire and light, earth and sun, without ob- 
serving, however, any idolatrous rite (see Gregory 
Nazienzen, "Oratio," xviii. 5; Gregory of Nyssa, 
“Contra Eunomium," p. 2). They are probably re- 
lated to, if not identical with, the Massalians (* Me- 
zallin”), or the Euchomenoi, or Euphemitai, “the 
God-worshipers, who also worshiped the Almighty 
God at the blaze of many lights" (Epiphanius, 
“ Panarion, Heeresis,” Ixxx. 1-8), and the so-called 
Coclicole (“worshipers of heaven”; “yire’e shama- 
yim ") mentioned in “Codex 'Theodosianus," xvi. 5, 
43; 8,19. They were undoubtedly a remnant of Jew- 
ish proselytes who retained a few pagan notions, 
but were regarded as hostile to Christian doctrines. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernays, Gesammelte Schriften, i: Schürer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 18, 121; idem, Die Juden im Bospora- 
nischen Reichewnd die Genossenschaften der XeBójevot Oeov 
"Ywwrrov, in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1897, 
pp. 200-225; Cumont, JJypsisios, Brussels, 1897; and the 
literature in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyce. s.v. Hypsistarier, 
Himmelanbeter, and Messalianer. K 


HYRCANUS: Collector of the royal revenues 
in Egypt; born in Jerusalem about 220 B.c.; died in 
175; youngest son of the tax-farmer Joseph ben 
Tobiah by his second wife, the daughter of his 
brother Solymius. Displaying from his childhood 
the most extraordinary abilities and accomplish- 
ments, he became the favorite of his father, which 
predilection made his elder half-brother jealous, and 
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subsequently became a source of misery to the whole 
nation, His father, being unable on account of his 
infirmities to be present at an Egyptian court so- 
lemnity, sent Hyrcanus as his representative, the two 
elder half-brothers refusing to attend for reasons of 
their own. "The occasion of the solemnity is un- 
known. It could not have been the birth of Ptolemy 
V., Epiphanes (209 s.c.) as Hyrcanus was then 
only eleven years old. His half-brothers wrote to 
their friends at court to put Hyrcanus out of the 
way. 

Hyrcanus, promising his father to be very econom- 
ical in all expenditures, obtained from the latter a let- 
ter of credit to his steward at Alexandria. He soon 
gained favor at court by his cleverness and by his 
adroitness of speech. He pleased Ptolemy and his 
courtiers by his wit and especially by his extrava- 
gant presents; and when he left Alexandria he him- 
self wasloaded with gifts. He was probably awarded 
also the office of tax-collector. His half-brothers, who 
had now still greater reason for jealousy, lay in 
wait to kill him; and even his father was incensed 
against him on account of the enormous sums he 
had spent. <A battle ensued in which Hyrcanus and 
his companions killed two of his half-brothers. Fear- 
ing for his safety, Hyrcanus left Jerusalem. 

At the death of Joseph the quarrels of the brothers 
were espoused by the people. The elder sons, out 
of hatred to Hyrcanus, who probably succeeded his 
father in office, sided with Antiochus against Egypt, 
and raised a Seleucidan party, while Hyrcanus and 
his adherents supported the Ptolemies. At the final 
triumph of the Seleucids, Hyrcanus took up his 
abode beyond the Jordan, in territory granted to 
him by Ptolemy V., and was at war continually 
with the Arabian and other tribes, which he obliged 
to pay taxes. 

Hyrcanus erected a strong castle of white marble 
upon arock near Heshban, and surrounded it with 
a wide moat of great depth. This castle was called 
"Tyrus." For seven years Hyrcanus remained in 
his retreat and accumulated immense wealth, a part 
of which was deposited in the Temple at Jerusalem 
(II Maec. iii. 11). At the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes the Tobiads renewed their hostilities 
against Hyrcanus and persuaded the new king to 
capture him, Hyrcanus, dreading an ignominious 
death, committed suicide. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xii. 4, $8 6-11; Grátz, Gesch. ii. 


245 et seq.: Adolf Büchler, Die Tobiaden und die Oniaden, 
passim y Senürer, Gesch. i. 195 et seq. 


G. I. Bn. 


HYRCANUS, JOHN (JOHANAN) I.: High 
priest; prince of the Hasmonean family; born about 
175; died 104 (Schürer) He was a wise and just 
ruler and a skilful warrior. As a young man he 
distinguished himself asa general in the waragainst 
the Syrian general Cendebeus, whom he defeated. 
That John was given the surname “Hyrcanus” on 
account of this victory, is a tradition to which 
Grütz and others attribute historical significance. 
When his father, Simon Maccabeus, was assassin- 
ated at Jericho by his son-in-law Ptolemy, John suc- 
ceeded in escaping from those sent by Ptolemy to 
murder him also. From Gadara, where he at that 
time lived, John hastened to Jerusalem, where the 


- 


people gladly received him as Simon’s successor 
(195). He never assumed the title of king, being 
content with that of high priest. The beginning of 
his reign was not happy. He could not avenge the 
murder of his father, for Ptolemy, whom he had 
shut up in the fort Dagon, subjected Hyrcanus' 
mother to cruel tortures on the walls of the fort 
whenever her son attempted to attack it. Hyrcanus, 
therefore, raised the siege after several months, al- 
though his mother bore the tortures with heroic de- 
termination, and encouraged him to punish the mur- 


CoPPER COIN OF HYRCANUS. 
Obverse : omma 330m 5n [322 p5yv—" Johanan the High 
Priest and the ‘Senate’ of the Jews," within a laurel wreath. 
Reverse: two cornucopiz ; in the middle a poppy-head. 
(After Madden, '* History of Jewish Coinage.” 


derer. Finally, however, she was put to death, as 
was, presumably, an imprisoned brother also; while 
Ptolemy himself fled to Rabbath Ammon (Philadel- 
phia; 135 n.C.). 

A still greater danger threatened Hyrcanus when 

the Syrian king Antiochus Sidetes marched against 
Jerusalem with a large army, and be- 
Besieged sieged him. The besieged suffered 
by from lack of provisions; the besiegers 
Antiochus from lack of water. Hyrcanus found 
Sidetes. himself forced into the apparent 
cruelty of driving out of the city all 
who could not carry arms. After Antiochus had 
unsuccessfully besicged the city during an entire 
summer, he was willing, in view of the danger 
which menaced him from the east, to enter into peace 
negotiations. Hyrcanus asked an armistice of seven 
days, extending over the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which was granted. Hard pressed, Hyrcanus will. 
ingly agreed to the terms of peace. The Jews were 
compelled to surrender their weapons and pay trib- 
ute for Joppa and for some other towns which for- 
merly were Syrian. In preference to having Jeru- 
salem occupied by Syrian troops, Hyrcanus gave 
hostages (among whom was his own brother), and 
undertook to pay five hundred talents of silver, of 
which three hundred were demanded at once. He 
is said to have taken this sum from the treasure 
in David's sepulcher. In conformity with another 
stipulation the battlements on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem were destroyed. 

In 180 Hyrcanus, as a vassal of the Syrian king, 
marched against the Parthians. Antiochus Sidetes 
fell in the ensuing battle, or (as Appian, “De Rebus 
Syriacis," ch. 68, states), in despair at his ignomini- 
ous defeat (129), sought death. His brother, Deme- 
trius IL, ascended the throne for the second time, 
but retained it for only a short period. Hyrcanus 
now seized the opportunity presented by the weak- 


Hyrcanus 


ness of the Syrian kingdom to extend, the borders of 
Judea to the line it had held in the days of its pros- 


perity. To shake off the Syrian bond- 
Alliance age and enlarge his domains, he en- 
with the  deavored to form an alliance with 
Romans. the Romans. To this end he followed 


ihe example set by his predecessor, 
and sent an embassy to Rome. A great deal of con- 
fusion, however, exists with regard to this embassy 
and the senatorial enactments connected with it (see 
Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 9, 8 2; xiv. 10, § 22; Gritz, 
“ Gesch." iii. 500 e£ seq. ; Werner, “Johann Uyrcan,” 
pp. 38 et seq.). 
Hyreanus, who had been confirmed by the Ro- 
mans in the possession of the important seaport of 
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to accept the Jewish religion and submit to cir- 
cumcision. This is the first Instance of forcible 
conversion in Jewish history. In this Hyrcanus al- 
lowed his zeal for the Jewish cause to lead him to 
take a step which later wrought harm; for to the 
Edomites belonged the family of the Herodians, who 
were to bring about the ruin of the Hasmoneans. 
The Samaritans, who still held their strongly forti- 
fied metropolis of Samaria, with a part of Jezreel, 
remained hostile toward the Jews. For this reason 
Hyrcanus renewed his attacks upon them. He 
marched against Samaria at the head of & great 
army, but as his presence in Jerusalem was neces- 
sary, he left the siege of the former city to his two 
sons, Aristobulus and Antigonus. 


RUINS OF THE PALACE OF HYRCANUS. 


(After Voyüé, “6 Syrie Centrale.) 


Joppa, subjugated other Syrian towns, such as 
Berea (Aleppo). He marched against the fort of 
Madaba, on the banks of the Jordan, which had al- 
ways been hostile to the Hasmoneans, and conquered 
i6 after à six months’ siege; he also conquered the 
town of Samaya (Samega), on the Sea of Galilee, of 
special importance on account of its geographical 
position, He then proceeded against the Samari- 
tans, who had always sided with the enemies of the 
Jews. He conquered Shechem, one of the most 
important towns of Samaria, and destroyed the tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim (21st Kislew = December, 

about 120). After victoriausly ending 


Forcibly the war in Samaria, he proceeded to 
Converts subdue the Edomites, always a menace 
the Edom- to the southern parts of his domains. 

ites. With funds which he is said to have 


obtained from David's sepulcher he 
hired foreign troops, dismantled Adora and Marissa, 
the strong places of Edom, and forced the Edomites 


a ee rene Se 


The war was unexpectedly prolonged by the in- 
terference of the Syrian king, Antiochus C(X.; and 
after he had been defeated by Aristobulus, the 
Egyptian prince Lathyrus, son of Ptolemy Phys- 
con, was called to the Syrians’ assistance. Aristo- 
bulus and Antigonus not only conquered the whole 
of the Plain of Jezreel, especially the important town 
of Bethsan (Scythopolis; June, 110 or 111), but also, 
five months later (23th Heshwan = November), took 
the fort of Samaria. The latter was completely de- 
molished, aud water-trenches were dug through the 
town. Hyrcanus had refortified the walls of Jeru- 
salem, had secured the independence of Judea, and 
had raised it to a level with the neighboring states. 
During his reign the different religious sects in the 
country—Pharisees, Sadducees, and  Essenes—be- 
came firmly established. Hyrcanus, who was a 
pupil of the Pharisees, remained long the faithful 
adherent of the latter, although he had friends also 
among the Sadducees. Several of bis religious ordi- 
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nances showed his Pharisaic sympathies; thus, he 
ordered Ps. xliv. stricken from the Temple liturgy 
on the ground that its anthropomorphisms might 
give rise to misunderstanding; and he ordered that 
animals destined forthe altar should not be wounded 
before the time for slaughter. 

But when Hyrcanus withdrew all religious au- 
thority from the Sanhedrin, the love he had enjoyed 
was Changed to a hatred which was soon openly de- 
clared. Ata great festival to which he invited the 
leaders of the Pharisees and Sadducees, he asked 

whether the Pharisees had any matter 

Opposes which they desired to bring before 

the him; whereupon a certain Eleazar ben 
Sanhedrin. Po'era demanded that he should be 
content with the temporal power, and 
should lay aside the diadem of the high priest. Ac- 
cording to another source, an old man named Judah 
ben Gedidim is said to have declared that, Hyrcanus’ 
mother having been held captive in Modin by the 
enemy, Hyrcanus, as the son of a captive, could not 
legally be high priest (Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 10, 
50; Kid. 064). Hyrcanus ordered an investigation, 
and thestatement concerning his mother was proved 
to be untrue. lle then requested the Sanhedrin to 
punish his traducer, but the latter was sentenced to 
flagellation only. Hyrcanus then joined the Sad- 
ducees, without, however, as some assert, persecu- 
ting the Pharisees. He suspended the Pharisaic 
rales, and made the Sadducean statutes the standard 
for the interpretation of the Law. It must be noted 
that Hyrcanus, or Johanan, the high priest, is not 
always referred to when that name is mentioned in 
the Talmud. 

John Hyrcanus, who, as Josephus says, was cn- 
dowed with three godly gifts—the temporal power, 
the dignity of a high priest, and the gift of prophecy 
—died after a reign of thirty years. His death 
ended the power of the young Jewish kingdom. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiii; C. Werner, Joh. Hyr- 

can (with full bibliography). Wernigerode. 1877: Gratz, 

Gesch. iti. 69 et seq; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und 

Seiner Sekten, i. 201-284 et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. i. 256 et 

seq.; H. Holtzmann, Judenthwm und Christenthim. pp. 121- 

LOY et seq. 


G, C M. K. 
HYRCANUS II.: High priest from about 79 


to 40 n.c.; eldest son of Alexander Jannieus and 
Alexandra. His mother, who had installed him in 
the oltice of high priest, named him as her successor 
to the throne. He had scarcely reigned three months 
when his younger brother, Aristobulus, rose in rebel- 
Hon; whereupon Hyrcanus advanced against him 
at the head of his mercenaries and his Sadducean 
followers, Near Jericho the brothers met in battle; 
many of the soldiers of Hyrcanus went over to 
Aristobulus, and thereby gave the latter the victory. 
Hyrcanus took refuge in the citadel of Jerusalem; 
but the capture of the Temple by Aristobulus com- 
pelled Hyrcanus to surrender. <A peace was then 
concluded, according to the terms of which Hyr- 
canus was to renounce the throne and the oflice of 
high priest (comp. Schürer, * Gesch." i. 291, note 2), 
but was to enjoy the revenues of the latter office, 
The struggle would have ended here but for 
ANTIPATER, Thatastute Idumean saw clearly that 
it would be easier to reach the object of his ambi- 


tion, the control of Judea, under the government of 
the weak Hyrcanus than under the warlike and en- 
ergetic Aristobulus. He accordingly 
Intrigues began to impress upon Hyrcanus’ 
of mind that Aristobulus was planning 
Antipater. his death, finally persuading him. to 
take refuge with Aretas, king of the 
Nabateans. Aretas, bribed by Antipater, who also 
promised him the restitutiqn of the Arabian towns 
taken by the Hasmoneans, readily espoused the cause 
of Hyrcanus and advanced toward Jerusalem with 
anarmy of fifty thousand. During the siege, which 
lasted several months, the adherents of Hyrcanus 
were guilty of two acts which greatly incensed 
the majority of the Jews: they stoned the pious 
Onias (see ONIAS HA-ME‘AGGEL), and, instead of a 
lamb which the besieged had bought of the besiegers 
for the purpose of the paschal sacrifice, sent a pig. 
Onias, ordered to curse the besieged, prayed: * Lord 
of the universe, as the besieged and the besiegers 
hoth belong to Thy people, I beseech Thee not to 
answer the evil prayers of either." The pig incident 
is derived from rabbinical sources. According to 
Josephus, the besiegers kept the enormous price of 
one thousand drachmas they had asked for the 
lamb. 

While this civil war was going on the Roman 
general Scaurus went to Syria to take possession, in 
the name of Pompey, of the kingdom of the Seleu- 

cids. He was appealed to by the 

“Inter- brothers, each endeavoring by gifts 

vention and promises to win him over to his 

of the side. At frst Seaurus, moved by a 
Romans. gift of four hundred talents, decided 
in favor of Aristobulus. Aretas was 
ordered to withdraw his army from Judea, and while 
retreating suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
Aristobulus. But when Pompey came to Syria (693) 
a different situation arose. The conqueror of Asia, 
who had decided to bring dudea under the rule of 
the Romans, took the same view of Hyrcanus' abil- 
itv, and was actuated by much the same motives, as 
Antipater: asa ward of Rome Hyrcanus would be 
more acceptable than Aristobulus. When, there- 
fore, the brothers, and delegates of the people's 
party, which, weary of Hasmonean quarrels, desired 
the extinction of the dynasty, presented themselves 
before Pompey, he delayed the decision, in spite of 
Aristobulus’ gift of a golden vine valued at five 
hundred talents. The latter, however, fathomed 
the designs of Pompey, and entrenched himself in 
the fortress of Alexandrium: but, soon realizing the 
uselessness of resistance. surrendered at the first 
summons of the Romans, and undertook to deliver 
Jerusalem over to them. The patriots, however, 
were not willing to open their gates to the Romans, 
and a siege ensued which ended with the capture of 
the city. 

Thus, between the weakness of Hyrcanus and the 
ambition of Aristobulus, Judea lost its independ- 
ence. Aristobulus was taken to Rome a prisoner, 
and Hyrcanus was reappointed high priest, but 
withont political authority. This, however, was 
lestored to lim by Julius Cæsar, who made him 
ethnareh (47): but Hyrcanus left all authority in 
the hands of Antipater, who used it for the promo- 
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tion of the interests of his own house. Indeed, 
Hyrcanus’ incapacity and weakness were so mani- 
fest that, while he was defending Herod (whom he 
had previously saved from the hands of the San- 
hedrin) before Mark Antony, the latter stripped him 
of his nominal political authority and of his title of 
ethnarch, and bestowed them upon the accused. 
The crisis which arose in Palestine in the year 40 
put an end to the career of Hyrcanus. By the help 
of the Parthians, Antigonus was proclaimed king 
and high priest, and Hyrcanus was 
Carried seized and carried to Babylonia, after 
Prisoner to being made permanently ineligible for 
Babylon. the office of high priest by the loss of 
his ears. For four years, until 36, he 
lived amid the Babylonian Jews, who paid him every 
mark of respect. In that year Herod, who feared 
that Hyrcanus might induce the Parthians to help 
him regain the throne, invited him to return to 
Jerusalem. In vain did the Babylonian Jews warn 
him. Herod received him with every murk of re- 
Spect, assigning to him the first place at his table 
and the presidency of the state council. But he only 
waited an opportunity to get rid of him. In the 
year 50, charged with plotting with the King of 
Arabia, Hyrcanus was condemned and exccuted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiv. 5-13; idem, B. J. i. 8-18; 
Ewald, Gesch. iv. 524 et seq; Grütz, Gesch. iii. 107 et seq.; Hit- 
zig, Gesch. des Volkes [srael, ii. 500 et seq. Schürer, Gesch. 
i. 338 et seq. 


G I. Bn. 


HYSSOP (Hebr. MN; so rendered after the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate; comp. also Josephus, 
"B. J.” vi. 8, § 4): There is great uncertainty as 
to what specific plant is intended either by the 
Hebrew “ezob” or by the Greek $ccozoc, nor is it 
clear that the words are identical. The Greek $c- 
conoc was credited with purifying qualities (comp. 
Dioscorides, i. 105, iii. 30; Pliny, * Hist. Naturalis," 
xxvi. 15 e¢ seg.; Porphyry, “ De Abstin.” iv. 6), and is 
commonly identified with the Origanum Smyrnaum 
or O. Syriacum, belonging to the order Labiate. 


I. See Yop. 
IBIS. See HERON. 


IBN: Arabic word (in Hebrew jaN) meaning 
“son,” and having the shortened form “ben” or 
“bin” (13) when standing between the proper name 
of the father and that of the son, provided both 
names form part either of the subject or of the 
predicate of the sentence; plural, *banu" (nomina- 
tive) and “bani” (accusative and genitive), It was 
common among the Semites and other peoples to 
designate a person as the son of so-and-so, the 
father's name being more usual than the mother's. 
In medieval Hebrew the Arabic word “ibn” was 
pronounced “aben” (comp. Geiger, “Moses ben 
Maimon,” in “ Nachgelassene Schriften,” iii. 74), the 
change in the pronunciation of the first letter being 
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The Hebrew *ezob" is described as a small plant 

found on or near walls (I Kings iv. 83), apparently 

of aromatic odor, so that it was burned with the 

Red Heifer (Num. xix. 6). It was also used in the 

purification of lepers and leprous houses (Lev. xiv. 

4, 6, 49, 51; comp. Num. xix. 18; Ps. li. 9), and 

in the sprinkling of the blood of the paschal lamb 

on the door-posts (Ex. xii. 22). | 

The " ezob" is evidently not common hyssop (ZIys- - 
sopus officinalis), which is not a native of Palestine, 
The Talmud (see below) also distinguishes the ezob of 
the Pentateuch from the Greek and Roman hyssop. 
Maimonides (on Neg. xiv. 6) interprets *ezob" by 
the Arabic "sa'tar," denoting some species of Satu- 
reia, which is cognate to the Origanum and of which 
the S. Thymbra is found in Palestine; so also the 
other old Jewish exegetes, as Saadia in his Arabic 
translation of the Pentateuch ; Kimhiin his * Ozar ha- 
Shorashim,” s.v.; Abu al-Walid, etc. Some mod- 
ern authorities would identify the ezob with the 
caper-plant (Capparis spinosa), which abounds in 
Egypt, in the Sinaitic peninsula, and in Palestine, 
and the cleansing properties of which seem to have 
been traditional in the Orient. This view finds sup- 
port in the similarity of “ezob” to “asaf,” the 
Arabic name for the caper. 

In Neg. xiv. 6 and parallels are enumerated, be- 
sides the ezob of the Pentateuch, five other kinds, 
namely, the Greek, the colored, the wild, the Roman, 
and that “with some [other] epithet.” For the regu- 
lations of the ritual use of the ezob, see Parah xi., 
xii.; in Parah xi. 8 the ezob is considered as a wood: 
while in Suk. 18a it is counted among the reeds and 
branches with which the booth may be covered. 
With allusion to I Kings iv. 38 the ezob is meta- 
phorically applied to the humble and lowly (M. K. 
25b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Forbes Royle, On the Hyssop of Scrip- 
ture, in Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc. viii. 193-212: Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. p. 455. 

E. G. H. I. M. C. 


| due to the different value of N as a vowel-letter 


in the two languages. The abbreviation for YaN 
is 1, noteworthy as being the only instance of a 
word in Hebrew shortened at the begiuning instead 
of at the end. This form, “son of so-and-so,” came 
to be used in Arabic (as it was used also in the Bible) 
asa simple surname or family name (compare the 
names " Mendelssohn," “Johnson” = respectively 


. “son of Mendel,” “son of John "), 


In Hebrew writings the Jews rarely used “ibn” 
or “aben” before the proper name of 

Family the father, placing it more usually be- 
Names Com- fore the name of the supposed founder 
pounded of ofthe family. Nahmanides (13th cent.) 
“Ibn.” says that all the Arabs called them- 
selves by the names of their respective 

ancestors, and all the Israelites who dwelt in Egypt 
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by those of their families. Such family names, orig- 
inally composed with jax, are, for example: Ibn 


*Abbas ‘Arama Danan Hayyun 
‘Abbasi ‘Attar Ezra Kimhi 
Abun Ayyub Fakbkhar Latif 
Adoniya Berakyah Fandari Migas 
'Aknin Burgil Hasdai Sason 
*Akra Dabi Hason Verga 


The Arabic “ibn” (12x) as a designation for the 
" son" or “descendant” of some one became so nat- 
uralized in Hebrew that Josephibn Caspi (14th cent.) 
in his Hebrew lexicon really considered it to be a 
Hebrew word (jax = "stone"), meaning the sub- 
stance of a person or a thing. 

In Spanish and Portuguese as well as in Latin 
translations of the Middle Ages (and hence in the 
rest of the European languages) * Ibn" is found in 
the forms “Iben” and “Iven,” as in Hebrew, and 
in composition with other words formed such names 
as “Abenzdbarre” (“Ibn Zabarra”), * Abendanan,” 
* Abenshaprut,” * Avengayet” (^ Ibn Ghayyat”; see 
Jacobs in “J. Q. R.” vi. 614), * Avencebrol,” and 
finally * Avicebron? (“Ibn Gabirol”), * Averroes " 
(“Ibn Roshd "), ^ Avicenna” (“Ibn Sina”), etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, An Introduction to the Ara- 

bic Literature of the Jews, in J. Q. R. ix. 228, 614; x. 120 

et seq; idem, Dic Arabische Literatur der Juden, Intro- 

duction, pp. XV., xxxix. 

T. M. Sc. 

IBN ABUN,SAMUEL BEN JUDAH. See 
SAMUEL IBN ABUN BEN JUDAH. 

IBN ALFANGE: Spanish author; flourished 
in the eleventh century. Nothing is known of his 
life except that he embraced Christianity in 1094 
and filled the position of “ official” under the famous 
hero Cid Campeador (Rodrigo, or Ruy Diaz de 
Vivar) who died at Valencia in 1099. Ibn Alfange 
wrote in Arabic a biography of his master, Spanish 
translations of which were made by the Spanish his- 
torian Pero Anton Beuter and by the Spanish poets. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr.i., No. 34; Delitzsch, Zur 

Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, p. 65; Steinschneider, Die 


Arabische Literatur der J'uden, 890b. 
G. I. Bn. 


IBN BAL‘AM, ABU ZAKARYA YAHYA 
(R. JUDAH): Hebrew grammarian of Toledo, 
Spain, about 1070-90. In the introduction to his 
“ Moznayim " Abrahamibn Ezra mentions Ibn Bal'am 
among the early masters of Hebrew grammar, and 
Moses ibn Ezra, in his “ Kitab al-Muhadarah,” gives 
the following data: 


"Ibn Bal'am eame from a respected family in Toledo, and 
settled later in Seville. In his old age he devoted himself to the 
study of law [that is, to theology]. He possessed a quick com- 
prehension and an excellent memory. His style was direct 
and terse, so that he could present comprehensive subjects ina 
few words. His literary work extended especially to compen- 
dious treatises, in which he availed himself of the thorough and 
comprehensive studies of his predecessors, but from which he 
extracted with care only their most essential and valuable con- 
tents. . . . Against his otherwise noble character and sedate 
nature his irritable temperament stood in marked contrast. 
Nobody escaped his criticism, which consisted not merely in the 
pointing out of faulty passages, but in a trenchant and ruthless 
analysis of their errors." 


This characterization is fully borne out by Ibn 
Bal'am's writings. 

Ibn Bal‘am wrote altogether in Arabic. Some of 
his works are known only from quotations or refer- 


ences, by himself or by others. Those of his writings 
which have been preserved are partly in Arabic, 
partly in Hebrew translations. The following works 
are known to be his: (1) “Ta’lif fi al-Mntabik wal- 
Mujanis" (in Hebrew, “Sefer ha-Tagnis"), on He- 
brew homonyms, still unpublished. Onlyafragment 
of the original Arabic has been preserved (see Poz- 
nanski in ^R. E. J.” xxxvi. 298). (2) “Huruf al- 
Ma‘ani” (in Hebrew, *Otiyyot ha- 'Inyanim "), on 
Hebrew particles. Its publication was commenced 
by S. Fuchs in “Ha-Hoker” (i. 118 e£ seg.), but was 
not finished. Fragments of the original Arabic are 
io be found in the notes to Ibn Janah’s “ Kitab al- 
Usul,” published by Neubauer. (3) " Al-Af'al al- 
Mushtakkah min al-Asma’” (in Hebrew, * Ha-Pe'a- 
lim Shehem  mi-Gizrat ha-Shemot”), on verbs; 
published by G. Polak in “Ha-Karmel” (iii. 321 et 
seg.), and republished by B. Goldberg and Adelman 
in “Hayye ‘Olam” (Paris, 1879). A third edition 
was begun in “Ha-Misderonah” (i. 21 e£ seg.), but 
remained unfinished. (4) * Al-Irshad," a lost gram- 
matical treatise mentioned by Ibn Barun (* Kitab al- 
Muwazanah," p.21). (5)" Ta'did Mu'jizat al-Taurat 
wal-Nubuw wat," an enumeration of the miracles in 
the Pentateuch and in the Prophets. It is mentioned 
by Moses ibn Ezra, but is otherwise unknown. (6) 
“ Kitab al-Tarjih,” a commentary to the Pentateuch; 
unpublished; only Numbers and Deuteronomy are 
extant. (7) “Nukat al-Mikra,” a short Biblical com- 
mentary. 'The greater part of this work is still in 
existence. The commentary on the Book of Isaiah 
has been published by Derenbourg (* R. E. J." xvii. 
172 et seg.). (8) Two liturgical hymns; Hebrew 
translations (see Landshuth, *'Ammude ha-‘Abo- 
dah,” i. 66). 

In addition to the above, a work on Masoretic 
rules and accents, ^ Hidayat al-Kari” (in Hebrew, 
" Horayat ha-Kore”), an extract from which, under 
the title “Ta‘ame ha-Mikra," was published by 
Mercier (Paris, 1565), who also published the second 
part, containing the accentuation of the books of 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (2b. 1556), has usually 
been attributed to Ibn Bal‘am. Wickes, however, 
who published the Arabie original on the poetic ac- 
cents, has questioned this authorship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. 8 548; Zeit.für 
Hebr. Bibl. i. 96, iv. 17; S. Fuchs, Studien über Abu Zaka- 
rija Jahja (R. Jehudah) Ibn Bal'am, i., Berlin, 1598. 

G. C. L. 


IBN BARUN, ABU IBRAHIM ISHAK: 
Spanish grammarian; lived in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, probably at Barcelona. He was 
a pupil of the grammarian Levi ibn Tabban of Sara- 
gossa (author of the ^ Mafteah "), and à contemporary 
of Judah ha-Levi and Moses ibn Ezra, who dedi- 
cated to him several of their poems; the latter also 
wrote an elegy on his death (comp. * Kokebe Yizhak, " 
1858, p. 28; Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl Hebr. MSS." 
No. 1972; Brody, in *Monatsschrift," xi. 33). Ibn 
Barun was well versed in Arabic literature, and was 
the first to realize the close connection existing be- 
tween Hebrew grammatical and lexicographical 
forms and thoseof the Arabic. This connection was 
pointed out by him in a work entitled “Kitab al- 
Muwazanah," divided into two parts, the first treat- 
ing of Hebrew grammar in comparison with Arabie, 
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the second of lexicography. Fragments of this 
work, which until recently was known only from 
quotations, were discovered in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, and published, with introduction, 
translation, and notes in Russian, by Paul v. Ko- 
kowzow (St. Petersburg, 1894). 
Ibn Barun frequently quotes the Koran, the 
* Mu'allakat," the “Kitab al-‘Ain” of Khalil, and 
many other standard works of Arabic literature, 
with which he was thoroughly acquainted. Ilis 
Hebrew sources were Saadia Gaon, Hai Gaon, 
Dunash ibn Tamim, Hayyuj (whose theories he fre- 
quently criticized), Ibn Janah, Samuel ha-Nagid, 
Solomon ibn Gabirol, Ibn Jashush, Ibn Bal‘am, and 
Moses Gikatilla. Moses ibn Ezra says that Ibn 
Barun also compared Hebrew with Latin and Berber, 
and that his dictionary is superior to that of Dunash 
ibn Tamim. Nevertheless, Ibn Barun’s work passed 
almost unnoticed by the Hebrew philologists of the 
Middle Ages. He is mentioned by name only by 
Moses ibn Ezra in his treatise on Hebrew poetry and 
rhetoric. Several of his comparisons are cited with- 
out acknowledgment by Joseph Kimhi, by Abra- 
ham ben Solomon of Yemen in his work on the 
Prophets, and by an anonymous fifteenth-century 
commentator to the “Moreh Nebukim." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Steinsenneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1000; idem, in 
Kobak's Jeschurwn, ix. 66-67; idem, Die Arabische Litte- 
ratur der Juden, 897; J. Derenbourg, in R. E. J. xxx. 156: 
Bacher, in Stade's Zeitschrift, xiv. 223 et seq.; Neubauer, in 
J. Q. R. vi. 567: Eppenstein. in R. E. J. xli. 233: idem, in 
Ha-Eshkol, ii. 198; David von Günzburg, in Ha-Mecliz, 1895, 
Nos. 152, 176, 226, 226. 


T. I. Bn. 


IBN BILIA, DAVID BEN YOM-TOB: Por- 
tuguese philosopher; lived in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Steinschneider believes him 
to have been the father of the astronomer Jacob 
Poel. Ibn Bilia was the author of many works, the 
greater part of which, no longer in existence, are 
known only by quotations. Among them were: 
“Me’or 'Enayim," a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
quoted by Caspi, Levi ben Gershon, and chiefly by 
the author's countryman Samuel Zarza, who often 
criticized Ibn Bilia’s interpretations as being too 
mystical; * Yesodot ha-Maskil,” published, with a 
French translation by S. Klein, in the collection 
“ Dibre Hakamim,” Metz, 1849. In the “Yesodot” 
Ibn Bilia propounded thirteen articles of belief in 
addition to those of Maimonides. These are: (1) 
The existence of incorporeal intellects: (2) The crea- 
tion of the world; (8) The existence of a future life: 
(4) Emanation of the soul from God; (5) The soul’s 
existence through its own substance and its self- 
consciousness; (6) Its existence independent of the 
body it subsequently occupies; (7) Retribution of the 
soul; (8) Perdition of the souls of the wicked: (9) 
Superiority of the Mosaie law over philosophy ; 
(10) The presence of an esoteric as well as an exo- 
teric meaning in Holy Seripture; (11) Inadmissibil- 
ity of emendations of the Torah; (12) The reward of 
the fulfilment of the divine precepts implied in the 
precepts themselves; (18) The inadequacy of cere- 
monial laws alone for the realization of human per- 
fection. These, together with the thirteen articles of 
Maimonides, make twenty-six, the numerical value 
of the Tetragrammaton. 


Ibn Bilia also wrote “ Ziyyurim,” an ethical work; 
“Kilale ha-Higgayon,” a work on logic, of which 
only a fragment has been preserved (Neubauer, “ Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2168); “Ma’amar bi-Seguliot 
‘Or ha-Nahash,” a treatise on the medicinal virtues of 
the skin of the serpent, translated from Johannes 
Paulinus’ Latin translation “Salus Vite ” (Munich, 
No. 228); a treatise on astrology and its connection 
with medicine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Additamenta zu Delitzsch’s Katalog 
der Leipziger Bibliothek, p.. 326: Dukes, in Literaturblatt 
des Orients, viii. 116, 456 ; idem, Nahal Kedumim, p. 48; 
Senior Sachs, Ha-Palit, pp. 31-33; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 857; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 68; 
Steinschneider. Hebr. Uchers. pp. 499, 806. 

K. I. Br. 


IBN DANAN, SAADIA BEN MAIMUN 
BEN MOSES: Lexicographer, philosopher, and 
poet; flourished at Granada in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. He exercised the function of 
dayyan at Granada and enjoyed a great reputation 
as Talmudist. When the Jews were banished from 
Spain, Saadia and his father, Maimun, settled at 
Oran, where they remained until thcir deaths (com- 
pare Neubauer, “Cat. Bodi. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1492). 

Ibn Danan was the author of the following works: 
(1) “Al-Daruri fi al-Lughah al-'Ibraniyyah ” (The 
Necessary [Rule] of tho Hebrew Language), a Hebrew 
grammar with a chapter on Hebrew prosody (this 
chapter, translated by the author into Hebrew at the 
requestof his pupils not acquainted with Arabic, was 
published by A. Neubauer in his * Meleket ha-Shir,” 
Frankfort, 1865) ; (9) a Hebrew dictionary iu Arabic; 
(3) commentary on ch. liii. of Isaiah, published by 
Neubauerin “The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah Ac- 
cording to the Jewish Interpreters,” Oxford, 1877 ; (4) 
a philosophical treatise on the shape of the letters 
of the alphabet, still extant in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library which contains many other small 
treatises by Danan on various subjects; (5) * Sefer he- 
‘Aruk,” a Talmudical lexicon, still extant in manu- 
script (compare Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." 
No. 1492); (6) responsa, printed at the end of the 
collection of responsa entitled “Pe'er ha-Dor," by 
Maimonides (28 225-230); (7) * Ma’amar ‘al Seder ha- 
Dorot” (Treatise on the Order of the Gencrations), 
giving the chronology of the Jewish kings, pub- 
lished by Edelmann in “Hemdah Genuzah," Kö- 
nigsberg, 1856; (8) *Kasidah," a poem in honor of 
Maimonides’ * Moreh Nebukim,” inserted in the col- 
lection “Dibre Hakamim” published by Eliezer 
Ashkenazi of Tunis (Metz, 1849). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dukes, Nahal Kedumim, p. 1, note; Neu- 
bauer, in Journal Asiatique, 1862, 11.256 ct seq.; idem, Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Nos. 1492, 2061 (3), 2233; Carmoly, in the 
Life of Azulai, at the beginning of the Shem ha-Gedolim ; 
idem, Itinéraires, p. 330: Steinsehneider, Cat. Noal. col. 
2156 ; Blumgrund, Life and Works of Saadia ibn Danan (in 
Hungarian), Presburg, 1900; Bacher, Rev. Et. Juives, xli. 268 
et seq. ; Steinschneider, Die Arabische Litteratur der Ju- 


den, p. 142, 
G. I. Br. 


IBN DAUD HA-LEVI. Sce ABRAHAM IBN 
DAUD. 

IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM BEN MEÏR 
(ABEN EZRA): Scholar and writer: born 1092- 
1093; died Jan. 28 (according to Rosin, Reime und 
Gedichte, p. 82, n. 6, 1167 (see his application of Gen. 
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xii. 4tohimself) His father’s name was Meir and his 
family was probably a branch of the Ibn Ezra family 
to which Moses ibn Ezra belonged. Moses in his 
poems mentions Abraham by his Arabic name, 
Abu Ishak (Ibrahim) ibn al-Majid ibn Ezra (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 1801), together with Ju- 
dah ha-Levi. Both were, according to Moses, from 
Toledo, and afterward settled in Cordova. Ibn Ezra 
himself once—in an acrostic—names Toledo as his 
native place (“ Monatsschrift,” xlii. 19) and at an- 
other time Cordova (beginning of the Hayyuj 
translation). According to Albrecht (“Studien zu 
den Dichtungen Abraham ben Ezra,” in “Z. D. M. 
G.” Le. p. 422), it is certain that he was born in 
Toledo. Through his emigration from Spain his 
life was divided into two periods. In the first and 
longer of these, which extended almost to the year 
1140, he won for himself in his native land a name 
as a poet and thinker. Moses ibn Ezra, who was 
an intimate friend of his, extols him as a religious 
philosopher (* mutakallim ") and as à man of great 
eloquence; and a younger contempo- 
First rary, Abraham ibn Daud, at the end 
Period: to of his history (“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” 
1140. ed. Neubauer, p. 81), calls him the 
last of the great men who formed the 
pride of Spanish Judaism and who "strengthened 
the hands of Israel with songs and with words of 
comfort." In this first period of his life Ibn Ezra's 
creative activity was chiefly occupied with poetry; 
and the greater number of his religious and other 
poems were probably produced during that time. 
He likes to call himself “the poet? (“ha-shar,” in- 
troduction to Pentateuch commentary) or “father 
of poems” (end of the versified calendar regulations) ; 
and in a long poem of lamentation (Rosin, ^ Reime 
und Gedichte des Abraham ibn Ezra," p. 88) he 
says: ^Once in my youth I used to compose songs 
with which I decorated the Hebrew scholars as with 
a necklace.” The fact, however, that Ibn Ezra had 
pursued serious studies in all branches of knowl- 
edge during his life in Spain, is shown by the wri- 
tings of the second period of his life. The wealth 
and variety of their contents can be explained only 
by the compass and many-sidedness of his earlier 
studies. 
The most prominent scholars among the Jews of 
Spain were Ibn Ezra's personal friends: in Cordova 
itself, which was his permanent resi- 
His dence, Joseph ibn Zaddik and espe- 
Friends. cially Judah ha-Levi. The latter was 
only a few years older than Ibn Ezra; 
and on one occasion addressed a very witty saying 
to Ibn Ezra’s father-in-law (see Geiger, “ Nachge- 
lassene Schriften,” iv. 332). In his Bible commen- 
tary Ibn Ezra afterward reported many text inter- 
pretations from his talks with Judah ha-Levi (see 
Bacher, “Die Bibelexegese der Jiidischen Religions- 
philosophen," etc., pp. 132 et seg.). That he asso- 
ciated and debated with the representatives of 
Karaism, which was so widely spread in Spain in 
his time, and that he was well acquainted with their 
literature, is shown by many passages in his com- 
mentary on the Bible. 
Ibn Ezra nowhere says anything about his family 
connections; but from a remark in a long comment 


Ibn Bilia 
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on Ex. ii. 9 it may be concluded that his marriage 
had been blessed with five children. They probably 
died early, however, except his son 

His Son Isaac, who left Spain at the same time 

Isaac. as his father, and who in 1148 com- 
posed in Bagdad songs in honor of 
the Arab Hibat Allah (Nathanael) According to 
Albrecht, however, Abraham left Spain after Isaac, 
perhaps because of the conversion of the last-named 
to Islam, and with the purpose of bringing him 
back to Judaism. Isaac’s conversion was a severe 
blow to his father; and the latter expressed his grief 
in two moving poems (“ Diwan,” Nos. 2083 and 205; 
Rosin, l.e. pp. 84 et seg.). Albrecht says Ibn Ezra 
left Spain in 1187. Unable to bring his son back to 
Judaism, he went to Rome (1140), where after many 
troubles he found a period of rest. 

In the second half of his life one must imagine Ibn 
Ezra a lonely man, who, bound by no family ties, led 
the unsettled life of a wanderer. Nevertheless he re- 

sided for periods of several years in 

Second various places each. The year 1140 is 

Period: given as the definite date with which 

After this second period begins. In that year 
1140. he composed several works in Rome. 
This date, as well as those following, 
is furnished by Ibn Ezra in some of his works. He 
says of himself in the introductory poem to his 
Kohelet commentary: * He departed from his native 
place, which is in Spain, and came to Rome." But 
this proves nothing against the supposition that 
some at least of his journeys in northern Africa 
and Egypt, concerning which there is definite in- 
formation, were made between his departure from 
Spain and his arrival at Rome. Ibn Ezra was per- 
haps in Africa at the same time with Judah ha-Levi. 
A statement of Solomon ibn Parhon's (* Mahberet 
he-‘Aruk,” 4b) seems to speak of their joint stay 
there, although his remark may have another mean- 
ing. Butitis possible that Ibn Ezra's travelsin the 
East, which, as many suppose, took him to Pales- 
tine and even to Bagdad (tradition states that he 
went even as far as India), interrupted his stay in 
Italy, or occurred between that time and his sojourn 
in Provence. 

A whole series of works on Bible exegesis aud 
grammar was the fruit of his stay in Italy. He is 
known to have been in the following cities: Rome 
(1140), Lucca (1145), Mantua (1145-40), Verona (1146- 
1147). In Rome he had for a pupil Benjamin b. 
Joab, for whose benefit he composed his commen- 
tary on Job. Ibn Ezra went to Provence before 
1155, stopping in the town of Béziers, where he 
wrote a book on the names of God, dedicated to his 

patrons Abraham b. Hay yim and Isaac 

In b. Judah. <A native of that city, Je- 
Provence. daiah Bedersi, speaks enthusiastically, 
more than a hundred aud fifty years 

afterward, of Ibn Ezra's stay in Provence (Solomon 
ibn Adret, Responsa, No. 418). Judah ibn Tibbon of 
Lunel, a contemporary of Ibn Ezra, speaks of the 
epoch-making importance of the latter's stay in 
southern France (preface to * Rikmah"). Ibn Ezra 
wasin Narbonne in, or shortly before, 1139, and an- 
swered certain questions for David b. Joseph. He 
made a stay of several years in northern France, inthe 
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Ibn Ezra 


town of Dreux (department of Eure). On account 
of a corruption (py75) of the Hebrew name of this 
town (DY7), i6 was fora long time thought that Ibn 
Ezra wrote his works on the Island of Rhodes, and 
later (since Grütz) that he wrote them in the town 
of Rodez (Rhodez) in southern France (“R. E. J.” 
xvii. 801; * Monatsschrift," xlii. 99). 
In In Dreux Ibn Ezra completed several 
Northern of his exegetical works, and, after re- 
France. covering from an illness, began a new 
commentary on the Pentateuch (* Mo- 
natsschrift,” xlii. 23). In 1158 Ibn Ezra was in Lon- 
don, where he wrote his religio-philosophie work 
“ Yesod Mora" for his pupil Joseph b. Jacob, also 
his letter on the Sabbath. In northern France Ibn 
Ezra came into contact (at Rouen ?) with the cele- 
brated grandson of Rashi, R. Jacob Tam, and a 
poem in praise of his brother R. Samuel b. Meir 
written there by Ibn Ezra has been preserved 
(Rosin, 7.ec. p. 225). 

In 1160 he was again in Provence, and at Nar- 
bonne he translated an astronomical work from the 
Arabic. If the dates given in à poem concluding 
his commentary on the Pentateuch are correct 
(comp. Rosin, l.e. p. 81), Ibn Ezra's life ended at 
the place where the second period of his activity 
began, namely, Rome, where he put the finishing 
touches to his commentary and probably also began 
his last grammatical work (“Safah Berurah 7). In 
the introductory verse of this uncompleted work, 
which he wrote for his pupil Solomon, Ibn Ezra ex- 
presses the hope that *it will be a legacy of Abra- 
ham the son of Meir, and will preserve his memory 
from generation to generation." These are the fare- 
well words of a writer who at the same time feels 
his end approaching and reckons on lasting fame. 
If Abraham Zacuto’s statement (* Yuhasin," ed. 
London, p. 218)—which, however, is not substanti- 
ated—be accepted, that Ibn Ezra died in Calahorra 
(iu northern Spain on the boundary between Navarre 
and Old Castile), it must be supposed that a longing 
to see his old Spanish home made him leave Rome 
and that he died on the way on Spanish soil. 

In one of his best-known poems (* Nedod Hesir 
Oni ") Ibn Ezra has characterized the second period 
of his life in the words: *Iresided in that place as 
a stranger, wrote books, and revealed the secrets of 
knowledge." Heistheonly example of a wandering 
scholar who developed an unusually rich literary 
activity in his roaming existence under the stress of 
circumstances, and who wrote works of lasting im- 

portance. Ibn Ezra himself regarded 
A Roving his life as that of an exile, He al- 
Scholar. ways called himself a Spaniard (“Se- 
fardi"), and gives a touching expres- 
sion of his love for his fatherland in an elegy on the 
persecution by the Almohades which began in 1142, 
In this poem (“ Diwan,” No. 169) he enumerates the 
Spanish and the North-African towns in which the 
communities fell victims to the persecution. His 
remark on the commandment concerning the festal 
bunch of greens (Lev. xxiii, 40) gives a glimpse 
into his longing for his beautiful native land: * Who- 
ever is exiled from Arabian lands to the lands of 
Edom [Christian Europe] will understand, if he has 
eyes, the deep meaning of this commandment.” 
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The wandering life of an exile, such as Ibn Ezra 
led for nearly three decades, gave him the oppor- 
tunity to carry out a mission which was to an em. 
inent degree historical. He became a propagator 

among the Jews of Christian Europe, 

His who were unacquainted with Arabic, 

Mission. of the science of Judaism, a seience 

which had been founded long be- 

fore with that language as its literary medium. 

He was fitted for this mission, as no one else, throu gh 

the versatility of his learning and through his clear 

and charming Hebrew style. The great compass of 

his literary activity will be seen from the following 
résumé of his works: 


Biblical Exegesis : Ibn Ezra’s importance in this fleld has 
already been mentioned (see JEW. ENCYC. iii. 109, s.v. DIBLE 
EXEGESIS). His chief work is the commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, which, like that of Rashi, has called forth a host of super- 
commentaries, and which has done more than any other work 
to establish hisreputation. It is extant both in numerous manu- 
scripts and in printed editions (1st ed., Naples, 1488). The com- 
mentary on Exodus published in the printed editions 1s a work 
by itself, which he flnished in 1153 in southern France. A 
shorter commentary on Exodus, more like the commentaries on 
the remaining books of the Pentateuch, was first published in 
1840 at Prague (ed. I. Reggio). A combination of these two 

commentaries is found in an old and important 
Commen- Cambridge MS. (Bacher, * Varianten zu Abra- 
taries. ham ibn Ezra’s Pentateueheonmentar, aus dem 
Cod. in Cambridge No. 46," Strasburg, 1894). 
M. Friedlánder has published the beginning of a second com- 
mentary on Genesis (' Essays," 1877). The complete commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, which, as has already been mentioned, 
Was finished by Ibn Ezra shortly before his death, was called 
"Sefer ha-Yashar.” In the rabbinical editions of the Bible the 
following commentaries of Ibn Ezra on Biblical books are like- 
wise printed : Isaiah (1874; separate ed. with English translation 
by M. Friedländer); the Twelve Minor Prophets; Psalms; Job; 
the Megillot; Daniel. The commentaries on Proverbs and 
Ezra (with Nehemiah) which bear Ibn Ezra’s name are by 
Moses Kimhi. Another commentary on Proverbs, published 
in 1881 by Driver and in 1884 by Horowitz, is also erroneously 
ascribed to Ibn Ezra. Additional commentaries by Ibn Ezra 
to the following books are extant: Song of Solomon (ed, 
Mathews, 1874); Esther (ed. Zedner, 1850): Daniel (ed. Mathews, 
1877). He also probably wrote commentaries to a part of the 
remaining books, as may be concluded from his own references 
(see Ludwig Levy, '* Reconstruction des Commentars Ibn Ezra's 
zu den Ersten Propheten,” Berlin, 1908). 

Hebrew Grammar: (1) “ Moznayim " (1140), chiefly an 
explanation of the terms used in Hebrew grammar; as early as 
1148 it was incorporated by Judah Hadassi in his “ Eshkol ha- 
Kofer," with no mention of Ibn Ezra (see '* Monatsschrift," xl. 
*1), frst ed. in 1546. (2) Translation of the work of Hayyujinto 
Hebrew (ed. Onken, 1814). (3) “Sefer ha-Yesod," or “ Yesod 
Dikduk," still unedited (see Bacher, “ Abraham ibn Ezra als 
Grammatiker," pp. 8-17). (4) " Zahot (1145), on linguistic 
correctness, his best grammatical work, which also contains a 
brief outline of modern Hebrew meter: first ed. 1510. (5) 
"Safah Berurah ” (see above), first ed. 1890. (6) A short out- 
line of grammar at the beginning of the unfinished commentary 
on Genesis. The importance of Ibn Ezra’s grammatical wri- 
tings has already been treated in GRAMMAR, HEBREW. 

Smaller Works, Partly Grammatical, Partly 
Exegetical: (1) "Sefat Yeter," in defense of Saadia Gaon 
against Dunash ben Labrat, whose criticism of Saadia. Ibn Ezra 
had brought with him from Egypt; published by Bislichs 1838 
and Lippmann 1848. (2) ** Sefer ha-Shem,” ed. Lippmann, 1834. 
(8) *Yesod Mispar," a small monograph on numerals, ed. 
Pinsker, 1863, at the end of his book on the Babylonian-Hebrew 
system of punctuation. (4) “Iggeret Shabbat," a responsum 
on the Sabbath, dated 1158, ed. Luzzatto, in “ Kerem Hemed,” 
iv. 158 et seq. 

Religious Philosophy : '" Yesod Mora” (1158), on the 
division of and reasons for the Biblical commandments ; Ist ed. 
1529. For Ibn Ezra's religious philosophy, in which Neoplatonic 
ideas predominate, see Rosin in " Monatsschrift," xlii., xliii. 
Rosin has not noticed the metaphysical works “t Aruggat ha- 
Hokmah ” and “ Pardes ha-Mezimmah ” (see '* Kerem Hemed,” 
iv. 1-5), written in rimed prose, the authenticity of which is 
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Ibn Ezra 


maintained by Schreiner (" Der Kalam in der Jüdischen Lit- 
teratur,” p. 35). 

Mathematics, A stronom, A strollo = (1) ~- Sefer 
ha-Ehad," on the peculiarities of the numbers 1-9 (ed. Pinsker 
and Goldhardt, Odessa, 1867). (2) " Sefer ha-Mispar" or ** Ye- 
sod Mispar." arithmetic. Steinsehneider, on the basis of twenty 
manuscripts, describes its contents in * Abraham ibn Ezra," 
pp. 108-118, (8) "Luhot," astronomical tables. (1) “Sefer ha- 
"Ibbur," on the calendar (ed. Halberstam, 1874). (5) "Keli 
ha-Nehoshet," on the astrolabe (ed. Edelmann, 1845). (6) 
"Shalosh She'elot," answer to three chronological questions of 
David Narboni (ed. Steinsehneider. 1817). (7) Translation of 
two works by the astrologer Mashallab : ** She'elot" and ‘t Kad- 
rut" (Steinschneider, ` Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 000-603). "The sec- 
ond work was edited by M. Grossberg in an appendix to Dunash 
b. Tamim’s " Yezirah” commentary, London, 1909. Various 
astrological writings in two versions (written in 1146 and 1198; 
see Steinschneider, “Abraham ibn Ezra," Dp. 126 et seq.; idem, 
“Cat. Bodl." eol. 687). 

Pseudepigraphic: The two commentaries on Biblical 
books which are falsely aseribed to Ibn Ezra mentioned above. 
In addition: (1) * Sefer ha-'Azamim ” (Steinsehneider, ** Hebr, 
Uebers.” p. 448). (2) "Sha'ar ha-Shamayim,” the introduction 
to which has been published by Luzzatto in ''Betulat Bat 
Yehudah," pp. v.-xi. See, further, Steinschneider, ‘* Abraham 
ibn Ezra," pp. 71-75; idem, “Die Arabische Litteratur der 
Juden," p. 156. 

Some of Ibn Ezra's poems are contained in the * Diwan” (266 
numbers), which was edited by I. Egers from the only manu- 
script in existence. This also contains the re- 
ligio-philosophieal poem “Hai b. Mekiz," in 
rimed prose, the contents of which are based 
au an Arabic prose work of Avicenna (lbn Sina). Besides those 
contained in the " Diwan,” there are a great many other poems 
by Ibn Ezra, some of them religious (the editor of the * Diwan ” 
in an appended list mentions nearly 200 numbers) and some 
secular. Rosin has critically edited and translated a consider- 
able number of these in several yearly reports of the Breslau 
Seminary (1885 to 1891). They have also been edited, together 
with an introduction and notes, by David Kahana, 2 vols., War- 
saw, 1894. 


Al-Harizi (^ Tahkemoni,? iv.) says of Ibn Ezra's 
poetry: “The poems of Ibn Ezra provide help in 
time of need, and cause refreshing rain in time of 
drought. All of his poetry is lofty and admirable 
in its contents.” Zunz (*Literaturgesch." p. 207) 
says: “Through him the gap between pivyut [syna- 
gogal poetry] and classic style came clearly to be 
recognized. Yet poetry was not his special line of 
activity. Number and measure lurk in his verses, 
and flashes of thought spring from his words—but 
not pictures of the imagination.” 

It should also be noticed that no work by Ibn 
Ezra in Arabic has been preserved, althou gh he was 
perfectly familiar with that language. 


As Poet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. vi., especially note 8; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 680-689; idem, Abraham ibn 
Ezra, in Zeitschrift für Mathematik und Physik, xxv.. 
Supplement. pp. 28. 59; D. Rosin, Heine und Gedichte des 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Breslau, 1885-01: idem, in Monats- 
schrift, xlii. 18-26; M. Friedliinder, Essays on the Writings 
of Ihn Ezra, London, 1877: W. Bacher, Abraham ibn Ezras 
Einleitung zu Seinem Pentateucheommentar, Vienna, 
1876; idem, Abraham ibn Ezra als Grammatiker, Stras- 
burg, 1882; idem. in Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische 
Litteratur, ii. 185-190, 289-305; Albrecht, Studien zu den 
ae Abrahams ben Ezra, in Z. D. M. G. lvii. 421 
et seq. 


a. W. B. 

IBN EZRA, ISAAC (ABU SA‘D): Spanish 
poet of the twelfth century ; sonof Abrahamibn Ezra. 
He won fame as a poet at an early age, probably 
while still in his Spanish home. Al-Harizi (“ Tah- 
kemoni,” jii.) says of him: “Like his father, Isaac 
also drew from the springs of poetry; and some of 
the father’s brilliancy flashes in the songs of the 
son.” He probably left Spain with his father, before 
1140. In 1143 Isaac was in Bagdad as a protégé of 
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the Arab Abu al-Barakat Hibat Allah (Nathanael), 


The poem in which he extols his patron and hie 
commentary on Ecclesiastes has peen preserved 


(ed. by Dukes in “Kokebe Yizhak,” XXiv.; comp. 
Steinschneider, “Hebr. Bibl.” i. 91). When Hibat 
Allah became converted to Islam, Isaac ibn Ezra fol- 
lowed his example. Al-Harizi says (i): “But 
when he came into Eastern lands the glory of God 
no longer shone over him; he threw away the costly 
garments of Judaism, and put on strange ones." 


Abraham ibn Ezra mourned in two elegies over the 


apostasy of his son. -One of these poems was com- 
posed three years after Isaac’s abandonment of Juda- 
ism, as appears from the second strophe. Abraham 
ibn Ezra, therefore, could not have heard of the 
sad event until a long time afterward. Regarding 
the possible identity of Isaac ibn Ezra and an 
Isaac b. Abraham ha-Sefaradi, for whom a copy 
of the Hebrew translation of Hayyuj’s works and 
of the Mustalhik was made by Abu al-Walid, see 
" R. E. J." xx. 140. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d eà., vi. 255; Steinschneider, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, p. 68: idem, Die Arabische Literatur 
der Juden, p. 184; Brody. Hebr. Bibl. iii. 124-126. 

G W. B. 


IBN EZRA, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC: Orien- 
tal rabbi of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 
descendant of the Ibn Ezra family of Spain. 
Brought up in Salonica, he studied under the direc- 
tion of Samuel di Modena, and became head of the 
Talmudic school there; among his pupils were 
Aaron Hazzan, Meir Melammed, and Shabbethai 
Jonah. Date in life Ibn Ezra was compelled to seek 
refuge in Constantinople, whence he was called to 
the rabbinate of Sofia, in which city he died. Ibn 
Ezra was a learned Talmudist, and his works were 
highly esteemed. He wrote: “Rosh Yosef,” a com- 
mentary on the Turim, of which the part treating 
of communal taxes and contributions was published 
at Salonica (1601), under the title * Massa’ Melek ”- 
-'Azamot Yosef,” commentary on Kiddushin (z. 
1601; Berlin, 1699; Fürth, 1707). In the preface to 
the latter the author states that the object of the 
commentary is to give, in addition to the ordinary 
exposition of the text (*peshat"), a clear insight 
into the methodology of the Talmud. He states 
further that the responsa of Joseph ibn Leb (1576), 
which reached him after he had finished his commen- 
tary, compelled him to make some changes therein. 
Appended to the work are the halakic decisions of 
the treatise in question with explanations of some 
difficult passages in various other treatises. Ibn Ezra 
also wrote: a commentary on Baba Mezi‘a, men. 
tioned in the “‘Azamot Yosef”; rules for the inter- 
pretation of the Talmud; responsa, some of which 
are found in the “‘Azamot Yosef,” the responsa of 
Salomon ha-Kohen, Samuel di Modena/s “Beno 
Shemuel" and the “Shai la-Mora " of Shabbethai 
Jonah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Introduction to the ‘Azamot Yosef ; Con- 
forte, Kore ha-Dovot, p. 43b ; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 
‘7, ii. 108; Cassel, in Erseh and Gruber, Encye. section ii., 
part 31, p. 74; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1460. 

S I. Br. 


te 


IBN EZRA, JUDAH: Son of Joseph ibn Ezra 
of Granada; Spanish state official of the twelfth 
century. He was raised by Alfonso VII. of Cas- 
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tile to the position of commander of the frontier 
fort of Calatrava. to the dignity of “nasi” (prince), 


and, a Tow yours tater, to the post of majordomo of 
the royal household. Judah used his position and 
wealth to benefit his coreligionists, who were perse- 
cuted by the victorious Almohades. With the per- 
mission of Alfonso, Judah also vigorously combated 
Karaism, which was gaining ground in Castile, and 
wrote in refutation of its arguments. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah, in Neubauer, 
M. J. C. pp. 80 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. vii. 187 et seq. 
G, | M. K. 
IBN EZRA, MOSES BEN JACOB HA-SAL- 
LAH (ABU HARUN MUSA): Spanish philoso- 


pher, linguist, and poet; born at Granada about ' 


1070: died after 1138; relative of Abraham ibn Ezra 
and pupil of Isaacibn Ghayyat. The surname " ha- 
Sallah " is generally believed to have been given him 
on account of the numerous “sclihot” written by 
him. Ibn Ezra belonged to one of the most promi- 
nent families of Spain. According to Isaac Israeli 
(* Yesod ‘Olam,” part iv., ch. xviii., end), he had 
three brothers, Isaac, Joseph, and Zerahiah, all of 
whom were distinguished scholars. From his corre- 
spondence with his junior and friend J udah ha- 
Levi, who dedicated to him many poems, it is known 
that Ibn Ezra suffered a great disappointment in the 
rejection of his addresses by a niece, who died 
shortly after ber marriage to one of his brothers. 
To this affair of the heart, doubtless the cause of his 
leaving his native city, is probably due the note of 
melancholy and resignation which distinguishes his 
` poetry. 

Ibn Ezra'sactivity was extensive and many-sided. 
He was & distinguished philosopher, an able lin- 
guist, and, above all, a powerful poet, of whom 
Judah al-Harizisaid: “Moses ibn Ezra draws pearls 
from the well of thought” (“Tahkemoni,” ch. iii.) 
To the domain of philosophy belongs Ibn Ezra's 
" Al.Hadikah fi Ma'ani al-Mujaz wal-Hakikah," 
anonymously translated into Hebrew under the title 
*'Arugat ha-Bosem." The Arabic original and a 

fragment of the translation are still 

Many- extant in manuscript, the former in 

Sided the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, 
Activity. the latter in the libraries of Hamburg 
and Oxford (Steinschneider, “ Ham- 
burg Cat.” No. 256; Neubauer, " Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 1180, 20). The “‘Arugat ha-Bosem " is 
divided into seven chapters: (i,) general remarks on 
God, man, and philosophy; (ii.)the unity of God; 
Gii.) the inadmissibility of applying attributes to 
God; (iv.) the impropriety of giving names to 
God; (v.) motion; (vi) nature; (vii) the intel- 
lect. The authorities quoted in this work are 
Hermes (identified by Ibn Ezra with Enoch), Py- 
thagoras, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, (pseudo-) Em- 
pedocles, Alfarabi, Saadia Gaon, and Solomon ibn 
Gabirol. However, the brilliancy of Ibn Ezra's 
achievements in other directions was prejudicial 
to his philosophical reputation, and although his 
*'Arugat ha-Bosem” betrays profound knowledge 
of the Greco-Arabic philosophy, it was somewhat 
neglected; the only known instance of its quotation 
is in a letter of Jedaiah Bedersi to Solomon ben 
Adret. 


e a i 


Far more successful was the * Kitab al-Muhadarah 


wal-Mudhakarah," a treatise on rhetoric and poetry, 


which was composed on the lines of the * Adab” wri- 
tings of the Arabs, and is the only work of 1vs kina 


in Hebrew literature. It was written at the request 
of a friend who had addressed to him eight questions 
on Hebrew poetry, and is divided into a correspond- 
ing number of chapters. In the first four the author 
treats generally of prose and prose-writers, of poetry 
and poets, and of the natural poetic gift of the 
Arabs, which he attributes to the climate of Arabia. 
He concludes the fourth chapter with the statement 
that, with very rare exceptions, the 
His poetical parts of the Bible have neither 
Rhetoric. meter nor rime. The fifth chapter is 
the most important. It begins with 
the history of the settlement of the Jews in Spain, 
which, according to the author, began during the 
Exile, the word “Sepharad” used by the prophet 
Obadiah (verse 20) meaning “Spain.” Then comes 
a full description of the literary activity of the 
Spanish Jews, giving the most important authors 
and their works. In the sixth chapter the author 
quotes various maxims and describes the general 
intellectual condition of his time, which seems not 
to have been very brilliant. He deplores the indif- 
ference shown by the publie to scholars. This in- 
difference, he declares, does not affect him person- 
ally; for he can not count himself among those 
who have been ill-treated by fate; he has experienced 
both good and bad fortune. Moreover, he possesses 
a virtue which permits him to renounce any preten- 
sion to public recognition—the virtue of content- 
ment ang moderation. In the seventh chapter the 
author discusses the question whether it is possible 
to compose poetry in dreams, as some trustworthy 
writers claim to have done. The cighth chapter is 
divided into two parts, the first dealing with poetry 
and poems, and the second (in twenty paragraphs) 
with tropes, figures, and other poetic forms. 

The * Kitab al-Muhadarah” is still extant in man- 
uscript in the libraries of Berlin, Oxford, and St. 
Petersburg. A part of the work, including the first 
four chapters, was published by Paul Kokowzow, 
St. Petersburg, 1895; the second chapter was pub- 
lished by EH. Hirschfeld in his J udo-Arabic 
chrestomathy. An estimate and analysis of the 
work have been given by Schreiner (* R. E. J.” xxi., 
xxii); an index of the authors and works referred 
to therein was made by Steinschneider (* Berlin Cat." 
ii. 30 et seg.). A fragment of a Hebrew translation 
(entitled “Eshkol ha-Kofer”) of the “Kitab al- 
Muhadarah” is cited by Zacuto (“ Yuhasin,” p. 220, 
ed. London). In this work Ibn Ezra mentions an- 
other work of his, “ Fi Fada’il Ahl al-Adab,” which 
is no longer in existence. 

Ibn Ezia was an unrivaled master of the Hebrew 
language. His poetical productions, both sacred 

and secular, are distinguished by their 
His Poetry. beauty of form and style, and were, 

according to  Al.Harizi (“ Tahke- 
moni," iii), preferred by poets even to those of 
Judah ha-Levi and Abraham ibn Ezra. Ibn Ezra's 
secular poems are contained in two works: in the 
* ITarshish ” (so called on account of the 1,210 lines 


| it comprised), or **Anak" (Arabic title “ Zahr al- 
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Riyad ”), and in the first part of his “Diwan.” The 
“Tarshish " is divided into ten chapters, each of 
which contains in order the twenty-two letters of 
the alphabet. It is written in the Arabic style of 
poetry termed “tajnis,” which consists in the repe- 
tition of words in every stanza, but with a different 
meaning in each repetition, The first chapter is 
dedicated to a certain Abraham (certainly not Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra), whose merits he exalts in Oriental 
fashion. In the nine remaining chapters are dis- 
cussed: (ch. ii.) wine, love, and song ; (iii.) the beauty 
of country life; (iv., v.) love-sickness and the sepa- 
ration of lovers; (vi.) unfaithful friends; (vii.) old 
age; (viii) vicissitudes of fortune, and death; (üx.) 
confidence in God; (x.) the glory of poetry. 

Ibn Ezra's earnestness is reflected even in the 
most frivolous parts of the “Tarshish.” It would 
seem that even when he sings of love and wine and 
of kindred subjects his mind is still oceupied with 
the grave problems of life. He isa great lover of 
nature, and interprets it in vivid language. Es- 
pecially striking is the seventh chapter, in which 
he bewails the loss of youth. His gray hair ren- 
ders him sad and morose; “O that the night [black- 
ness} still crowned my hair instead of the day!” he 
exclaims. His only consolation is that old age will 
free him from passions and enable him to lead a 
decorous life. The “Tarshish” was published by 
David Giinzburg, Berlin, 1886. In the manuscript 
copies found in various European libraries (Munich, 
Oxford, Paris, etc.) the * Tarshish ” is accompanied 
by a commentary explaining the signification of the 
homonyms used. It is possible that the elements of 
this commentary come from the author himself, 

The “Diwan,” still extant in manuscript (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1792), contains 
three hundred secular poems, consisting in part of 
praises of friends and elegies on the death of scholars. 

The greater part cf Ibn Ezra's 220 sacred com- 
positions, which are scattered in nearly all the Mah- 
zorim (that of the Ashkenazim excepted) and in the 
"Diwan," are penitential poems (* selihot") for the 
New-Year and the Day of Atonement. "Their aim 
is to invite man to look within himself; they depict 
the emptiness of life, the vanity of 
worklly glory, the bitter disillusion 
which must be experienced at last by 
the pleasure-seeker, and theinevitable- 
ness of divine judgment. A skilfully elaborated 
piece of work is the “‘Abodah,” the introduction to 
which is a part of the Portuguese Mahzor. Unlike 
his predecessors, Ibn Ezra begins his review of Bib- 
lical history not with Adam, but with the giving of 
ihe Law. The piyyutim which follow the mishnaic 
text of the Temple service, especially ihe piyyut 
" Happy is theeye that beheld it," areof remarkable 
beauty. 


Sacred 
Poems. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, in Kerem Hemed., iv. 85 et Seq.; 
Dukes, in Ziyyon, ii. 117; idem, Moses ibn Ezra aus Gra- 
nada, Hamburg, 1839; Edelmann and Dukes, Treasures of 
Oxford, pp. 63 ct seq., London, 1851 ; Sachs, Die Religiöse 
Poesie, pp. 276 et seq.; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 202, and In- 
dex; Landshuth, Ammude Ra-Abuidah, pp. 239 et seg., 
Steinsenneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 1801 ; idem, Verzeichniss der 
Königlichen Bibliothek zw Berlin, ii. 30. 128: idem. Die 
Arabische Literatur der Juden, p. 101; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 
992: Schreiner, in R. E. J. xxi, xxii.: Brody, in Monats- 
Schrift, x1. 

J. I. Br. 


IBN EZRA, SOLOMON BEN MOSES: 
Rabbi of Venice; flourished in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. He wasa disciple of Joseph 
Escapa and wrote a preface to, and edited the sec- 
ond part of, the latter’s “Rosh Yosef” (Smyrna, 
1689). He also edited: Solomon Algazi’s * Me'ul- 
lefet Sappirim,” to which he wrote a preface (25. 
1665); R. Jacob Berab's responsa (Venice, 1663, 
with many of his own); and “ Mekor Baruk,” the re- 
sponsa of Baruch Kalai (Smyrua, 1660). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 1079; ii., No. 1064 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 258; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. pp. 307, 727. 

p. M. SEL. 


IBN GABIROL, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH 
(ABU AYYUB SULAIMAN IBN YAHYA 
IBN JABIRUL), known also as Avicebron: 
Spanish poet, philosopher, and moralist; born in 
Malaga about 1021; died about 1058 in Valencia. 
He is called by Gritz “the Jewish Plato," and by 
Steinschneider “the most original philosophical wri- 
ter among the Jewsand Arabs." The name * A vico- 
bron” is a corruption of “Ibn Gabirol" (* Ibngebirol," 
" Avengebirol,” * Avengebrol,” * A vencebrol," “ Avi- 
cebrol,” “ Avicebron"). Little is known of Gabirol's 
life. His parents died while he was a child. At 
seventeen years of age he became the friend and pro- 
tépé of Jehuthiel Hassan. Upon the assassination 
of the latter as the result of a political conspiracy, 
Gabirol composed an elegy of more than 200 verses. 
The death of Hai Gaon also called forth a similar 
poem, When barely twenty Gabirol wrote * ' Anak," 
a versified Hebrew grammar, alphabetical and acros- 
tic, consisting of 400 verses divided inio ten parts. 
Of this grammar, which Ibn Ezra characterizesas of 
incalculable value, ninety-five lines have been pre- 
served by Solomon Parhon. In these Gabirol re- 
proaches his townsmen with their neglect of the 
holy tongue. 

Gabirol’s residence in Saragossa, in which city he 
passed his early days, was embittered by strife. 
Euvy and ill-will pursued him, which accounts for 
the pessimistic strain underlying his work. Life 
finally became unbearable in Saragossa, and he fled. 
He thought of leaving Spain, but remained and 
wandered about, He gained another friend and 
patron in the person of Samuel ibn Nagdela, whose 
praises he sang. Later an estrangement arose be- 
tween them, and Nagdela became for a time the butt 
of Gubirol's bitterest irony. All testimonies agree 
that Gabirol was comparatively young at the time 
of his death, which followed years of wandering. 
The year of his death was probably 1058 or 1059, 
ihe former date being accepted by Steinschneider 
("Hebr. Uebers." p. 379, note 76) and Neubauer 
(^ Monatsschrift,” xxxvi. 498 ct 5eg.). The erroneous 
supposition that Gabirol died before reaching his 
thirtieth year is due to a misunderstandin g of some 
words of Sa‘id by Moses ibn Ezra and by Al-Harizi 
(comp. Kaufmann, “Studien,” pp. 79-80, note 2; 
Kämpf, “ Beiträge,” p. 189; Wise, “ Improvement 
of Moral Qualities,” p. 6, note 8, New York, 1901). 
The incorrect date (1070) of Gabirol's death given 
in the * Yuhasin" was accepted by many medieval 
and modern writers, among the latter being Munk, 
Dukes, Grütz, and Guttmann. 
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A strange legend concerning the manner of Gabi- 
rol’s death is related by Ibn Yahya in “Shalshelet 
ha-Kabbalah.? A Mohammedan, jealous of Gabi- 
rol's poetic gifts, slew him, and buried him beneath 
the roots of a fig-tree. The tree bore fruit abun- 
dantly; and the fruit was of extraordinary sweet- 
ness. "This strange circumstance excited attention; 
a search was instituted, the remains of the mur- 
dered Gabirol were brought to light, and the mur- 
derer expiated his crime with his life. 

Gabirol was the first teacher of Neoplatonism in 
Europe. Heessayed again the part played by Philo. 
Philo had served as the intermediary between Hel- 
lenic, especially Platonic, philosophy and the Orien- 
tal world. He had Orientalized European philoso- 
l phy and prepared the way for its 

Restorer Christianization. A thousand years 

of Neo- later Gabirol Occidentalized Greco- 
platonism. Arabic philosophy and restored it to 

Europe. Strangely enough, the philo- 
sophical teachings of Philo and Gabirol were alike 
ignored by their fellow Jews; and the parallel may 
. be extended by adding that Philo and Gabirol alike 
exercised a very considerable influence in extra- 
Jewish circles: Philo upon primitive Christianity, 
and Gabirol upon the scholasticism of medieval 
Christianity. Gabirol’s service, in common with 
that of other Arabic and Jewish philosophers, in 
bringing the philosophy of Greece under ihe shelter 
of the Christian Church, was but & return for the 
service of the earlier Christian seholars, who had 
translated the chief works of Greek philosophy into 
Syriac and Arabic. 

Seyerlen (* Beziehungen," pp. 24-25) adduces a 
further parallel between Gabirol and Spinoza, who 
respectively introduced medieval and modern phi- 
losophy, and holds that each kept his philosophical 
speculation free from theological bias. 

“Fons Vite” (Ze, Dn po; Ps. xxxvi. 10) isa 
philosophical dialogue between master and disciple. 
The book derives its name from the fact that it con- 
siders matter and form as the basis of existence and 
the source of life in every created thing (Kaufmann, 
* Gesch. der Attributenlehre aus der Jüdischen Re- 
ligionsphilosophie des Mittelalters," p. 95, note 1). 
It was translated from the Arabie—the original title 
having probably been “ Yanbu‘ al-Hayat "—into 
Latin in the year 1150 under the patronage of Arch- 
bishop Raymond of Toledo, who had founded a 
veritable bureau of translation (Lówenthal, * Pseudo- 
Aristoteles," p. 5, note 2) consisting of the Arch- 
deacon of Segovia, Dominicus Gundisalvi or Gundi- 
sallimus, assisted by a Jewish physician who had 
been converted to Christianity, John Hispanus or 
Hispalensis, better known as “ Ibn Daud ” (corrupted 
into “Avendehut,” or “Avendeath”) Jourdain 
called attention in 1843 to the important place of 
Avicebron in the history of philosophy. Haureau, 
in his “History of Scholastic Philosophy ” (1850), 
dwelt on the philosophy of Avicebron as known 
through the citations in the “De Substantiis Sepa- 
atis” of Aquinas. He was followed by Seyerlen, 
who, having discovered in 1855 a manuscript copy 
of the “ Fons Vitx ” in the Mazarine Library in Paris, 
gave a synopsis of Gabirolean philosophy in Baur and 
Zeller's “ Theologische Jahrbücher," Xv.-Xvi. 
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In 1846 Solomon Munk discovered among the 
Hebrew manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, a work by Shem-Tob Palquera, which, upon 
comparison with a Latin manuscript of the “Fons 
Vite” of Avicebron (likewise found by Munk in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale) proved to be 
a collection of excerpts from an Ara- 

with bic original of which the “ Fons Vite ” 
Avicebron. was evidently a translation. Munk 
concluded that Avicebron or Avence- 
brol, who had for centuries been believed to bea 
Christian scholastic philosopher, was identical with 
the Jew Ibn Gabirol (“ Orient, Lit." 1846, No. 46). 
In 1859 Munk published his “ Mélanges,” containing 
the Hebrew text of Palquera’s “ Likkutim min Sefer 
Mekor Hayyim” with a French translation, an anal- 
ysis of the contents, and some chapters on the life 
and writings of Gabirol, his sources, and the fate of 
his doctrine. In recent years the “ Fons Vite” has 
received ampleand scholarly treatment in the works 
of Seyerlen, Guttmann, Wittmann, Kaufmann, and 
Biiumker. 

The '* Fons Vitæ” consists of five tractates, treating respect- 
ively of (1) matter and form in general and their relation in 
physical substances (*"substanti&? eorporez sive compositze ?); 
(2) the substance which underlies the corporeality of the world 
("de substantia quse sustinet corporeitatem mundi); (3) 
proofs of the existence of '*substantisze simplices,” of intermedi- 
aries between God and the physical world ; (4) proofs that these 
**substantize simplices," or * intelligibiles," are likewise con- 
stituted of matter and forms (0) universal matter and uni- 
versal form. 

The chief doctrines of the '* Fons Vitze" may be summarized 
as follows: (1) All created beings are constituted of form and 
matter. (2) This holds true of the physical world, of the “sub- 
stantiis corporeis sive compositis," and is not less true of the 
spiritual world, of the "substantiis spiritualibus sive simplici- 
bus," which latter are the connecting-link between the first 
substance, "essentia prima," that is, the Godhead, and the 
"aubstantia quee sustinet novem predicamenta," that is, the 
substance divided into nine categories—in other words, the phys- 
ical world. (3) Matter and form are always and everywhere in 
the relation of “sustinens " and "sustentatum,"' " propriatum "' 
and '* proprietas," substratum and property or attribute. 

Gabirol in the "Fons Vite" aims to outline but one part of 
bis philosophical system, the doctrine of matter and form; hence 
the “ Fons Vitæ” also bore the title '’ De Materia et Forma.” 
The manuscript in the Mazarine Library is entitled “ De Ma- 
teria Universali.” The main thesis of the " Fons Vite” is that 
all that exists is constituted of matter and form; one and the 
same matter runs through the whole universe from the highest 
limits of the spiritual down to the lowest limits of the physical, 
excepting that matter the farther it is removed from its first 
source becomes less and less spiritual. Gabirol insists ever and 
over again that the "materia universalis" is the substratum of 
all that exists. Wittmann ("Thomas von Aquin," p. 18) con- 
siders Gabirol's many arguments in proof of the universality of 
matter as among his most original contributions to philosophy. 

Stated differently, Gabirol's position is that everything that 
exists may be reduced to three categories: the first substance, 
God; matter and form, the world; the will as intermediary. 

Gabirol derives matter and form from absolute 

The ‘f Fons being. In the Godhead he seems to differen- 

Vitee.” tiate "essentia," being, from " proprietas," 
attribute, designating by "proprietas" the 
wil, wisdom, creative word (“ voluntas, sapientia, verbum 
agens"). Inreality he thinks of the Godhead as being, and as 
willor wisdom, regarding the will as identical with the divine 
nature. This position is implicit in the doctrine of Gabirol, 
who teaches that God's existence is knowable, but not His being 
or constitution, no attribute being predicable of God save that 
of existence. 

Kaufmann holds that Gabirol was an opponent of the doctrine 
of divine attributes. While there are passages in the " Fons 
Vitz," in the “Ethics,” and even in the “ Keter Malkut ” 
(whence Sachs deduces Gabirol’s acceptance of the theory of the 
doctrine of divine attributes) which seem to support this as- 
sumption, a minute examination of the questions beariug on 


Identity 
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this, such as has been made by Kaufmann (in “ Gesch. der At- 
tributenlehre "), proves very clearly that will and wisdom are 
spoken of not as attributes of the divine, but with veference to 
an aspect of the divine, the creative aspect; so that the will is 
not to be looked upon as intermediary between God and sub- 
stance and form. Matter or substance proceeds from the being 
of God, and form from God as will, matter corresponding to the 
first substance and form to the will; but there is no thought in 
the mind of Gabirol of substance and will as separate entities, 
or of Will as an attribute of substance. Willis neither attribute 
nor substance, Gabirol being so pure a monotheist that he ean 
not brook the thought of any attribute of God lest if mar the 
purity of monotheism. In this Gabirol follows strictly in the 
line of Hebrew tradition. 

Jot] and Guttmann hold that the “Fons Vitx ” is 
merely a text-book of Neoplatonism; but Kaufmann 
objects that it contains not only certain teachings 
not to be found in Plotinus, but others irreconcilable 

with Neoplatonism. Plotinus speaks 

Relations ofatwofold matter; Gabirol, of asin- 
to Plotinus. gle or universal matter. According 
to Plotinus the whole question is one 

of minor importance; it is the corner-stone of Gabi- 
rol’s system. Despite some differences, Gabirol is, 
however, in many of his essential teachings depend- 
ent upon Plotinus; not directly, since the “ Enneads ” 
were not translated into Arabie, but rather through 
secondary sources. "This is notably the case, in the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle, w ith the commentary 
of Porphyry, w hich V. Rose has shown to be à para- 
phrase of the last three * Enneads” of Plotinus, pos- 


sibly in part the work of Porphyry. 


Another source was the pseudo-Empedoclean 
writings. In connection with pseudo-Empedocles. 


it must not be overlooked that the book of Gabirol 
which might have given clearer evidence of this is 
lost—" Origo Largitatis et Causa Essendi” (Kaut- 
mann, “Studien,” pp. 56-57)—if it was ever writ- 
ten. In the introduction to the “Likkutim” Pal- 
quera suggests such dependence of Gabirol upon the 
“ Five Substances" of pseudo-Empedocles. Whereas 
the influence of Empedocles on the Cabala is a fan- 
tastic supposition, the work of pseudo-Em pedocles 
exercised a real influence on the Jewish religious 
philosophy and the Cabala of the Middle Ages. 
Kaufmann gives three versions of the excerpts from 
the “Five Substances." These fragments do not 
adequately show the debt of Gabirol to pseudo- 
Empedocles, except that they aim to prove that all 
spiritual substances are constituted of a spiritual 
matter. Moreover, the place of matter in the SyS- 
tem of Gabirol reminds one of the “Five Sub- 
stances,” the teaching of Gabirol concerning the in- 
termediaries that bind together all degrees of creation 
being illustrated by pseudo-Empedocles’ picture of 


the air between the seer and the seen, partaking of 
the properties of both, 


That Gabirol was influenced by “The Encyclo- 
pedia of the Brethren of Sincerity " has been clearly 
demonstrated by Hancberg. Saadía is theonl yJew- 
ish author whose influence u pon Gabirolis distinctly 
perceptible; and Sa‘id, the Mohammedan, is the only 
Arabic writer cited in the “Fons Vito." 

It has heen argued with some show of plausibility 
that Gabirol deliberately set out to reconcile Neo- 
platonism with the monotheistic conception of Juda- 
ism. Geiger finds complete harmony between Ga- 
birol’s conception of the Deity and the historical 
Jewish conception; and Guttmann and Eisler hold 
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that in Gabirol’s doctrine of the will there is a de- 
parture from the pantheistic emanation doctrine of 
Neoplatonism and an attempted approach to the 
Biblical doctrine of creation. It is undeniable that 
a suggestion of Judaic monotheism is to be found in 
Gabirol’s doctrine of the oneness of the * materia 
universalis.” Moreover, the Neoplatonic doctrine 
that the Godhead is unknowable naturally appealed 
to a Jewish rationalist, who, while positing the exist- 
ence of God, studiously refrained from ascribing 

definite qualities or positive attributes 


Independ- to Him. But this theory is contra- 
ent dicted by the fact that Gabirol, unlike 
Position. other medieval Jewish philosophers 


who regarded philosophy as the * hand- 
maid of theology,” pursued his philosophical studies 
regardless of the claims of religion, keeping “his 
philosophical speculation free from every theolog- 
ical admixture,” 

In this respect Gabirol is unique. The “Fons 
Vite " shows a total and absolute independence of 
Jewish religious dogma; not a verse of the Dible 
nor a line from the Rabbis is cited. For this reason 
Gabirol exercised comparatively little influence upon 
his Jewish successors—though this may be accounted 
for on the ground of the predominance of Aristo- 
telianism from the twelfth century—and was ac- 
cepted by the scholastics as a non-Jew, as an Arab or 
a Christian. The odor of heresy which clung to him 
prevented Gabirol from exercising a great influence 
upon Jewish thought: his theory of emanation was 
irreconcilable with the Jewish doctrine of creation: 
and the tide of Aristotelianism turned back the 
slight current of Gabirol’s Neoplatonism. 

Moses ibn Ezra is the first to mention Gabirol as 
a philosopher. Hespeaksof Gabirol’s character and 
attainments in terms of highest praise, and in his 
"'Aruggat ha-Bosem” quotes several passages from 
the “Fons Vite," Abraham ibn Ezra, who gives 
Se ver: al specimens of Gabirol's philosophico- allegor- 

ical Bible interpretation, borrows from the Fons 
Vite " both in his prose and in his poetry without 
giving due credit. Joseph ibn Zaddik, in his * Mi- 
krokosmos," borrows very largely from the * Fons 
Vite” at every point of his system. 

Abraham ibn Daud of Toledo, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was the first to take exception to Gabirol's 
teachings. Inthe “Sefer ha-Kabbalah” he refers to 

Gabirol as a poet in complimentary 

Treatment phrase. But in order to counteract 
by the influence of Gabirol the philoso- 
Successors. pher, he wrote an Arabic book, trans- 
lated into Hebrew under the title 


^ Emunah Ramah,” in which he reproaches Gabirol 
with having philosophized without any regard to 
the requirements of the Jewish religious position, 
and bitterly accuses him of mistaking a number of 
poor reasons for one good one, Guttmann suspects 
that Ibn Daud may have entered the lists against 
Gabirol because he detected in Gabirol’s theory of 
the will and its identification with the word of 
God an approach to the Christian Logos-doctrine. 
Schmiedel (“Monatsschrift,” 1860, p. 811) holds, 
curiously enough, that the “Fons Vite” fell into 
disrepute because there are suggestions in it of 
belief in the Trinity; but Eisler (* Vorlesungen," 
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p. 80, note 2) correctly says that such allusions are also 
to be found in the “Sefer Yezirah," and that they 
did not suffice to bring that book into disrepute. 
On the other hand, it is possible that, instead of ban- 
ishing Gabirol from the remembrance of the Jews, 
this criticism only made him more widely known. 
Two hundred years after the writing of the “Fons 
Vite” and one hundred years after the appearance 
of * Emunah Ramah,” Palquera made a compilation 
of extracts from the former work. 

After Maimonides the inconsiderable influence of 
Gabirol was further lessened, though occasional 
traces of it are to be detected in the cabalistic litera- 
ture of the thirteenth century and, especially after 
Palquera had compiled the extracts from the * Fons 
Vitee,” in the works of some post-Maimonidean au- 
thors, suchas Aaron b. Joseph, Isaac ibn Latif, Abra- 
ham ibn Hisdai, Samuel ibn Zarza, Moses Solomon 
of Salerno. Later references to Gabirol, such as 
those of Eli Habillo, Isaac Abarbanel, Judah Abar- 
banel, Moses Almosnino, and Joseph Solomon Del- 
medigo, are based upon an acquaintance with the 
scholastic philosophy, especially the works of Aqui- 
nas. Habillo, as late as 1472, in a translation of 
the “Questio de Anima” of Aquinas, recognized 
in Avicebron “Ben Gabriol the author of ' Fons 
Vitee’”; and Abravanel the Younger refers to Gabi- 
rol as “il nostro Albenzubron." 

Though Gabirol the philosopher was forgotten in 
]srael, Gabirol the poet kept alive the remembrance 
of the ideas of the philosopher; for his best-known 
poem, “Keter Malkut," is a religio-philosophical 
treatise in poetical form, the * double" of the * Fons 
Vite.” Thus the eighty-third line of the poem 
points very clearly to one of the teachings of the 
“Pons Vite”; viz., that all the attributes predica- 
ted of God exist apart in thought alone and not in 
reality. 

If Gabirol the philosopher was forgotten by the 
Jews, or deliberately ignored, abundant compensa- 
tion awaited him in the treatment accorded him by 
the Christian world. Jourdain held, without exag- 

geration, that a knowledge of the phi- 

Infiuence losophy of the thirteenth century was 
on Scholas- impossible without an understanding 
ticism. of the “Fons Vite” and its influence. 
Regarded as the work of a Christian 

philosopher, it became a bone of contention between 
the Platonist Franciscans led by Duns Scotus, who 
supported Gabirol, and the Aristotelian Dominicans 
led by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, the 
latter holding in special horror the possible influence 
of Arabic-Jewish philosophy on Christian doctrine. 


The first sure Sign of a direct influence exercised 


by Gabirol is to be found in the werks of Dominicus 
Gundisallimus, who not merely translated the “ Fons 
Vite” into Latin, but incorporated the ideas of Gabi- 
rol into his own teaching, William of Auvergne re- 
fers to the work of Gabirol under the title “ Fons 
Sapientis." He speaks of Gabirol as a Christian, 
and praises him as “unicus omnium philosophan- 
tium nobilissimus.” Alexander of Hales and his 
disciple Bonaventura accept the teaching of Gabirol 
that spiritual substances consist of matter and form. 
William of Lamarre is likewise a defender of Gabi- 
rolean doctrine. 
VI.—34 


The most zealous of the champions of Gabirol's 
theory of the universality of matter is Duns Scotus, 
through whose influence the basal thought of the 
* Fons Vita,” the materiality of spiritual substances, 
was perpetuated in Christian philosophy, influencing 
later philosophers even down to Giordano Bruno, 
who refers to “the Moor, Avicebron.” The main 
points at issue between Gabirol and Aquinas were 
three: (1) the universality of matter, Aquinas holding 
that spiritual substances are immaterial; (2) the plu- 
rality of forms in a physical entity, which Aquinas 
denied ; and (3) the power of activity of physical be- 
ings, which Gabirol affirmed. Aquinas held that Ga- 
birol made the mistake of transferring to real exist- 
ence the theoretical combination of genus and species, 
and that he thus came to the erroneous conclusion 
that in reality all things are constituted of matter 
and form as genus and species respectively. 

Munk and Lówenthal have supposed that the 
“Liber de Anima” of Gundisallimus is a work of 
Gabirol or of his school, because of certain resem- 
blances to the doctrines of Gabirol. They ignore the 
many contradictions of Neoplatonic teachings scat- 
tered throughout the book, as well as Gabirol’s fail- 
ure to refer to any such work on the soul in the in- 
troduction to the “Fons Vite,” in the course of 
which he refers to other books of his which have 
not been preserved. Lówenthal holds that Gabirol 
probably wrote an Arabic book on the soul in ten 
chapters, which was translated into Hebrew and cited 
by Gershon b. Solomon about 1250, and into Latin 
about 1130 by Hispalensis, and used in a compilation 
by Gundisallimus; that this included a large part 
of Gabirol's hypothetical work, extracts from a psy- 
chological work of Avicenna; and that the transla- 
tor dropped the name of Gabirol and attached to the 
book the charmed name of Aristotle. | 

“The Improvement of the Moral Qualities” is an 
ethical treatise which has been called by Munk “a 
popular manual of morals.” It was composed by 
Gabirol at Saragossa in 1045, at the request of some 
friends who wished to possess a book treating of the 
qualities of man and the methods of effecting their 


improvement. In two respects the “Ethics” (by 
which abbreviation the work may be 
Ethical cited) is highly original. In the first 


place, as compared with Saadia, his 
predecessor, and Bahya and Maimoni- 
des, his successors, Gabirol took a new stand, in so 
far as he set out to systematize the principles of 
ethies independently of religious belief or dogma. 
Further, his treatise is original inits emphasis on the 
physio-psychological aspect of ethics, Gabirol's fun- 
damental thesis being the correlation and interde- 
pendence of the physical and the psychical in respect 
of ethical conduct. Gabirol’s theses may be summed 
up as follows: 

The qualities of the soul are made manifest through the 
senses; and these senses in turn are constituted of the four hu- 
mors. Even as the humors may be modified one by the other, 
so ean the senses be controlled and the qualities of the soul be 
trained unto good or evil. Though Gabirol attributes the vir- 
tues to the senses, he would have it distinctly understood that 
he treats only of the five physical senses, not of the "5 con- 
cealed’’ senses, such as perception and understanding, which 
partake of the nature of the soul. In order to cultivate his soul, 
man must necessarily know its peculiarities, study himself as 
he is, elosely examine his character and inclination, habituate 


Treatise. 
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himself to the abandonment of whatever is mean, i.c., Whatso- 
ever draws him into close contact with the physical and tem- 
poral, and aim at the spiritual and the abiding. ‘This effort in 
itself is blessedness. A man’s ability to make such an effort is 
proof of divine benevolence. 

Next follows the most original feature of Gabirol’s ethical 
system, the arrangement of the virtues and vices in relation to 
the senses: every sense becoming the instrument, not the 
. agent, of two virtues and two corresponding vices. To illustrate 
the branching forth of the twenty qualities from the flve senses, 
Gabirol gives the following tabular diagram ; 


SIGHT. HEARING. 
Pride. Love. 
Meekness. Hate. 
Pudency. Merey. 
Impudence. Hard-heartedness (cruelty). 
SMELL. TASTE. 
Wrath. Joy (cheerfulness). 
Good-will (suavity). Grief (apprehensiveness). 
Jealousy. Tranquillity. 
Wide-awakeness. Penitence (remorse). 
TOUCH. 
Liberality, 
Niggardliness. 
Valor. 
Cowardice. 


While the underlying thought is both original and 
ingenious, Gabirol finds it necessary to resort to far- 
fetched and fanciful arguments in the working out 
of his plan. Thus he says, “ Meckness is caused by 
a clear perception of the insignificance of the indi- 
vidual man as compared with the greatness and 
grandeur of the world.” Pride is related to the 
sense of sight; for the proud man raises his eye- 
brows haughtily, superciliously. Gabirol’s far- 
fetched attribution of love to the sense of hear- 
ing is in the highest degree absurd: “Hear, O 
Israel? (Deut. vi. 4) is followed by the command, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” The qualities 
attributed to the sense of smell, such as good-will 

and wrath, are revealed or expressed 

Quaintness in the act of breathing. Other quali- 

of ties, such as joy and tranquillity, are 

Analogy. attributed to the sense of taste because 

they imply enjoyment and gratifica- 

tion, or the reverse, privation and care. Qualities 

such as liberality and niggardliness are attributed to 

the sense of touch on the slenderest grounds: the 

liberal man is called open-handed, and the niggardly 
man is designated as close-fisted. 

The chief aim of the author was to guide his read- 
ers to the improvement of the moral qualities; and 
this he expected to do by citing the simplest and 
commonest facts of physical life. The organs of 
perception are not alone the instruments, but also 
the emblems, of the various manifestations of phys- 
ical life. Having attributed to each of them a num- 
ber of impulses, which are designated as virtues or 
vices, he develops a general conception of life as 
it is in this world (the animal life in man, as he dis- 
tinctly wishes one to understand), which should and 
must be guided and governed by reason. Man must 
always see to it that his “animal soul” be in perfect 
submission to his "rational soul,” d.e., his intelli- 
gence must control his natural impulses. The con- 
sciousness of holding the animal impulses under 
control is felicity. The very effort that a man puts 
forth to make his animal soul subject to his rational 
soul affords him happiness. The principal agent in 
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the exercise of this control is reason or intelligence. 
This intelligence is the mediator between the divine 
and the animal in man; and any human being who 
makes his intelligence master over his natural in- 
clinations may enjoy the bliss to which Gabirol 
points. For an extended survey of the “Ethics” 
comp. “J. Q. R.” iii. 159-181; Guttmann, “Thomas 
von Aquino,” pp. 16-18; Horovitz, * Die Psychologie 
Ibn Gabirols," pp. 138-142; and Wise, é.c. pp. 9-38. 

Gabirol cites some Bible verses and some Tal- 
mudic passages, and quotes Saadia, Galen, Socrates, 
Diogenes, Aristotle, Ardashir, Buzurg-Mihr, Alkuti, 
etc. The Arabic text contains some verses left uns 
translated by Ibn Tibbon. The “Ethics” is inter- 
esting as a collection of terse and pregnant ethical 
maxims, many of which seem to have been borrowed 
from the Arabic original of the n'epyb'an “py of 
Hunain ibn Ishak (comp. Löwenthal, “Sinnspriiche 
der Philosophen," pp. 38-84), 

The “Ethics” is cited less often than the “Choice 
of Pearls,” and even less often than the “Fons 
Vite ? Still it is mentioned by Hisdai, Bedersi, 
Berachiah ha-Nakdan, and others. Although defi- 
nite proofs of the acquaintance of Maimonides with 
the “Ethics” are not at hand, it is highly probable 
that he was familiar with it, and that under its in- 
fluence he stated the object of ethics to be “the im- 
provement of the qualities,” ¢.e., character. The 
influence of Gabirol upon Bahya, as attested by the 
many points of resemblance between the “Ethics” 
and the “ Hobot ha-Lebabot,” was very considerable. 
This has been demonstrated by Brüll (“ Jahrb." v. 
71-79; comp. Jew. Enoye. ii. 447-448, and Wise, @.c. 
p. 17, note 3). 

A unique manuscript of the original Arabic text 
is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1422, 2), and has been 
published together with an English translation by 
S. S. Wise (New York, 1901). The Hebrew trans- 
lation is the work of Judah ibn Tibbon (1167) for 
Asher b. Meshullam of Lunel. The following are 
the printed editions: («) Constantinople, 1550, to- 
gether with Bahya’s * Hobot ha-Lebabot”; (D) Riva 
di Trento, 1562, together with Hunain’s * Musere 
ha-Pilusufim? and “Sefer ha-Tapuah,” under the 
general title “Goren Nakon”; (e) Lunéville, 1807 
(same title and contents as the Riva di Trento edi- 
tion); (d) Lyck, 1859 (same general title, “Goren 
Nakon,” but containing only the “Ethics”); (e) 
Warsaw, 1886; (f) Budapest, 1896. The Hebrew 
poem in acrostic form, iN, on the four elements, 
which is to be found in some editions after the tab- 
ular diagram of the virtues and vices, is not included 
in the old manuscripts nor in the Constantinople 
edition, and is probably urauthentic. 

The * Mibhar ha-Peninim " (Choice of Pearls) is, as 
its name implies, a collection, iu sixty-four chapters, 
of maxims, proverbs, and moral reflections, many of 
them of Arabic origin. It has often been cited by 
philosophers, exegetes, Talmudists, and moralists. 

It is very similar to the * Florilegium ” 

‘< Choice of of Hunain and other Arabic and He- 
Pearls.” brew collections of ethical sayings, 
which were highly prized by the 
proverb-loving Arabs and Jews. Many manuscript 
copies of the text exist, as well as a large number of 
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PAGE FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF SOLOMON IBN GABIROL's "MIBHAR HA-PENINIM," PRINTED BY SONCINO, 145i. 
(In the collection of the Hon. Mayer Sulzberger.) 


Ibn Gabirol 
Ibn Hayyim 


printed editions, some of the latter together with 
translation and commentary. 

The editio princeps was published, together with 
a short commentary, in Soncino, Italy, in 1484. 
Among the more important editions enumerated by 
Steinschneider are those of the Hebrew text with 
Judeo-German translation, 1739 and 1767, and that 
with German translation, 1842. Drusius gave a 
Latin version of 299 sentences in the third part of 
his “Apothegmata” (1591, 1612). Jacob Ebertus 
and his son Theodore published 750 maxims in 
vocalized text with Latin translation, in Frankfort- 
on-the Main, 1680. Filipowski edited the Hebrew 
text (London, 1851); and Asher collated five manu- 
scripts in London and Oxford libraries, and pub- 
lished 652 maxims together with an English trans- 
lation, an introduction, and valuable notes. Stein- 
schneider (“ Manna,” Berlin, 1847) gave a versified 
German rendering of a number of maxims together 
with notes, 

The “Choice of Pearls” is not to be ascribed to 
Gabirol unconditionally, No old manuscripts and 
no editions published prior to the nineteenth century 
refer to Gabirol as the author or compiler. Joseph 
Kimhi versified the work under the title “Shekel 
ha-Kodesh,” and only two of the five manuscripts 
of this versification give Gabirol as the name of the 
author of the original. Steinschneider finds it difti- 
cult to answer the question whether the versified 
paraphrase of Kimhi is based upon a Hebrew trans- 
lation or upon the Arabic original, but concludes 
that Kimhi’s version does not represent his own 
translation of the Arabic original, but rather à ver- 
sified paraphrase of the translation of another. The 
Hebrew translator of the * Choice of Pearls" is men- 
tioned in two manuscripts as Judah ibn Tibbon of 
Seville: and Kimhi apparently made use of the 
translation attributed to him. 

The mention of the name of Gabirol as the author 
by Rimhi seems to have remained unnoticed among 
Jewish scholars. Ibn Tibbon mentions and cites 
the work without any reference to author or trans- 
lator. Palquera refers to the book, but does not 
mention the author. Some contradictions exist be- 
tween the * Ethics" and the * Choice of Pearls”; and 
the careless arrangement of the latter work is hardly 
in keeping with the systematic method of Gabirol. 
Steinschneider thinks it quite possible that the refer- 
ence to Ibn Tibbon as translator is an interpolation, 
based upon his mention of the book and the circum- 
stance that he was the translator of Arabic religious 
and philosophical works (comp. *IIebr. Uebers.” 
pp. 982-535). 

some specimens of Gabirol's skill as an exegete 
are preserved in the commentaries of Abraham ibn 
Ezra (comp Bacher, *Bibelexegese," pp. 45-55; 
idem, “Ibn Ezra als Grammatiker,” p. 188; and 
járány, “Salamon ibn Gabirol mint Exegeta," 1885, 
pp. 10-17). It is not known whether Ibn Ezra cited 

these exegetical passages from a Bib- 
lical commentary of Gabirol, to which 
work there is no extant reference, or 
from a special work devoted to Bib- 
lical exegesis. Most striking among these selections 
of Ibn Ezra is a carefully and curiously elaborated 
interpretation of the story of paradise, “a classical 


His 
Exegesis. 
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example of the introduction of philosophical ideas 
into a Biblical text.” 

Another specimen, which is a remarkably far- 
fetched interpretation of Ecel. ix. 11, is to be found 
in the “Ethics” (comp. Bacher, 4e. p. 52, and 
Wise, l.c. p. 18, note 4). Solomon Parhon and David 
Kimhi (both of the twelfth century) likewise give 
specimens of Gabirol's exegesis. Two of the cita- 
tions of Ibn Ezra prove Gabirol to have been a sup- 
porter of the rationalistic Bible interpretation of 
Saadia, as opposed to Samuel ibn Hofni; Gabirol 
defending the Saadian interpretation, which ex- 
plained away the miracles connected with the speech 
of the serpent (Gen. iii. 1) and of the ass of Dalaam 
(Num. xxii. 28) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Adler, Ihn Gabirol and His Influence 
upon Scholastic Philosophy, London, 1865; Ascher, A Choice 
of Pearls. London, 1859; Bacher, Bibelexegese der Jü- 
dischen Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters, pp. 45-55, 
Budapest, 1892 ; Báumker, Avencebrolis Fons Vita, Münster, 
1805; Beer, Philosophie und Philosophische Schriftsteller 
der Juden, Leipsic, 18525 Bloch, Die Jüdische Religiousphi- 
losophie, in Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, 
ii. 699-795, 723-129; Dukes, Ehrensáulcn und Denksteine, 
pp. 9-25, Vienna, 1837 ; idem, Salomo ben Gabirol aus Ma- 
laga win die Iithischei Werke Desselben, Hanover, 1860; 
Eisler, Vorlesungen über die Jüdischen Philosophen des 
Mittelalters, i. 57-81, Vienna, 1876; Geiger, Salomo Gabirol 
und Seine Dichtungen, Leipsic, 1867; Graetz, History of the 
Jews, iii. 9; Guttmann, Die Philosophie des Salomon thir 
Gabirol, Göttingen, 1889; Guttmann, Das Verlhdiltiiss des 
Thomas von Aquino zum Judenthum und zur Jüdischen 
Litteratur, especially ii. 16-30, Göttingen, 1891; Horovitz, 
Die Psychologie Ibn Gabirols, Breslau, 1900; Joël, IDn Ge- 
biro’s Bedeutung für die Gesch. der Philosophie, Beiträge 
zur Gesch. der Philosophie, i., Breslau, 1876; Kämpf, Nicht- 
«ndalusisehe Poesie .Andalusiseher Dichter, pp. 167-191, 
Prague, 1858; Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüdischen Litteratur, i. 
465-483, Berlin, 1886; Kaufmann, Studien über Salomon ibn 
Gabirol, Budapest, 1899: Kaufmann, Gesch. der Attributen- 
lehre in der Jii. Religionsphilosophie des Mittelalters, pp. 
95-115, Gotha, 1877; Lowenthal, Pseudo-aristoteles Uber die 
Seele, Berlin, 1891; Müller, De Godsleer der ATiddcleewwsche 
Joden, pp. 90-107, Groningen, 1898: Munk, Mélanges de Phi- 
losophie Juive et Arabe, Paris, 1859; Myer, Qabbalah, The 
Philosophical Writings of ... dAvieebron, Philadelphia, 
1888; Rosin, in J. Q. R. iii. 159-181; Sachs, Dic Religiöse Po- 
esie der Juden in Spanien, pp. 213-248, Berlin, 1815; Seyer- 
len, Die Gegenscitigen Beziehungen Zwischen Abendldin- 
discher wid Morgenléndischer Wissenschaft mit Beson- 
derer Rücksicht auf Solomon ibn. Gebirol und Seine Phi- 
losophisehe Bedeutung, Jena, 1899; Stóssel, Salomo ben 
Gabirol ais Philosoph und Foórderer der. Kabata, Leipsic, 
1881: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 379-388, Berlin, 
1893; Wise, The Improvement of the Moral Qualities, New 
York, 1901; Wittmann, Die Stellung des Heiligen Thomas 
von Aquin zu Avencehrol, Münster, 1900. 


G. S. 5. W. 


Gabirol's poetical productions are characterized 
by Al-Harizi iu the following terms: “ Rabbi Solo- 
mon the Little [*ha-Katon "] spread 

His Poetry. such a fragrance of song as was 
never produced by any poet either be- 

fore or after him. The poets who succeeded him 
strove to learn from his poems, but were unable to 
reach even the dust of his feet as regards the power 
of his figures and the force of his words. If he had 
lived longer he would surely have accomplished 
wondrous things In poetry; but he was snatched 
away When still young, and his ight was ex- 
tinguished before he had completed his thirtieth 
year” (* Tahkemoni,” xvili.). Gabirol was the first 
of the Hebrew poets to elaborate the use of the strict 
Arabic meter introduced by Dunash ben Labrat 
(comp. Jew. Encyc. v. 18); and heis therefore called 
by Ibn Ezra (Commentary on Gen. iii. 1) “the writer 
of metric songs." In his grammar (“Sefer Zahot”) 
Ibn Ezra illustrates his description of the various 
meters by examples quoted from Tbn Gabirol's 
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poems. Gabirol’s diction is pure and his Hebrew is 
Biblical, and on this account he became the model 
for the Spanish school of Hebrew pocts. 

The poems of Ibn Gabirol are rimed ; all tbe lines 
of a poem, whether long or short, ending with the 
same syllable, even the 400 lines of his “‘Anak.” In 
this also he followed the Arabic poets. His poems, 
including the non-liturgical ones, are permeated by 
a strong religious feeling: they are lofty and cleva- 
ting. The finest compositions are the poems which 
he wrote in praise of wisdom; his panegyrics on 
Rabbi Jekutbiel, a wealthy and influential man in 
Saragossa anda supporter of learning and literature ; 
his lament (see above) on the death of this rabbi 
(1040), which occurred when Ibn Gabirol was about 
nincteen years old; his poem (see above) on the 
death of Hai Gaon; and his verses in praise of Sam- 
ucl ibn Nagrela (Brody and Kaufmann, in * Monats- 
schrift,” xliii. 804 et seq.). He frequently complains 
that his lot has not fallen in pleasant places; he had 
to listen to reproaches of friends who mocked at his 
lofty thoughts, and advised him to turn, his mind 
to more profitable matters. His comfort was that 
though his body was on earth his mind dwelt in 
heaven, When hbhisdistinction as a poet wasattacked 
either by opponents or by rival poets, he pointed to 
the excellence of his poems and to their perfection 
in form and contents. That he occasionally had 
lighter moments is proved by his excellent satire 
upon a man named Moses who had invited him to 
dine, but had not been liberal with his wine (*Shir 
ha-Mayim"). A new and critical edition of his sec- 
ular poems is in course of publication by H. Brody 
(^ Shir ha-Shirim," Berlin, 1897 e£ seq.). 

Far nobler and loftier, however, are his liturgical 
compositions. “The liturgic poetry of the Spanish- 
Arabic Jews attained its perfection with Ibn Gabi- 

rol,” says Zunz (* Literaturgesch." p. 

Liturgical 187). Gabirol has almost entirely lib- 
Poems. erated Hebrew religious poetry from 
the fetters of payyetanic form and 

involved expression. In his “eter Malkut” or 
“Royal Crown,” a philosophical and ethical hymn 
in rimed prose, he describes the universe as composed 
of spheres one within the other. It is a detailed 
panegyric of the glory of God both in the material 
and in the spiritual world, permeated with the lofti- 
est ethical and religious thoughts, and has in part 
been imitated by subsequent writers, Judah ha-Levi, 
Al-Harizi, and Samuel Zarza. In many liturgies it 
occurs as part of the Day of Atonement service. A 
German translation is given in Dukes, ^ Ehrensüu- 
len," pp. 58 e seg. ; in Sachs, “ Festgebete der Israeli- 
ten," iii. ; idem, “ Die Religiöse Poesie," p. 3; and a 
versified English translation of extracts, by Alice 
Lucas, in “J. Q. R.” viii. 239 e£ seg. He wrote also 
more than 100 piyyutim and selihot for the Sabbath, 
festivals, and fast-days, most of which have been 
received into the Mahzor not only of the Spanish 
vite, but also of the Rumanian, German, and even 
Karaitic rites. German translations of some of his 
poems will be found in Geiger’s and Sachs’ works 
mentioned in the bibliography; in Kümpf's * Nicht- 
andalusische Poesie," pp. 167 et seg. ; alsoin Karpeles' 
“ Zionsharfe ” (Leipsic, 1889). For English specimens 
see Mrs. Henry Lucas, “Songs of Zion,” London, 1594. 
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There are two lengthy poems of Gabirol’s which, 
on account of the subjects treated, do not give op- 
portunity for a display of poetical beauty. These 
are: (1) ^ Azharot,” a rimed enumeration of the 613 
precepts of the Torah, and (2) “‘Anak,” mentioned 
above, and evidently based on Saadia’s “ Agron.” 
Solomon Parhon prefixed to his * Mahberet” a frag- 
ment of the * ‘Anak ” containing 98 lines, reedited by 
J. Egers in the “Zunz Jubelschrift," Hebrew part, 
p. 192 (comp. Kaufmann, in * Góttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeiger," 1885, No. 11, p. 460). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Salomo Gabirol und Seine Dich- 
tungen, Leipsic, 1867: Senior Sachs, Cantiques de Salomon 
ibn Gabirole, Paris, 1868: idem, in Ha-Lehiyyah, p. 185, 
Berlin, 1850; Dukes, Schire Shelomo, Hanover, 1858; idem, 
Ihveusaülen, Vienna, 1837 ; Edelmann and Dukes, Treasures 
of Oxford, London, 1851; M. Sachs, Die Religiöse Poesie der 
Juden in Spanicn, Berlin, 1845; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 
187-194, 411, 588; Kämpf, Nichtandalusische Poesie Anda- 
lusischer Dichter, pp. 167 et seq.; Brody, Kuntras ha-Piju- 
tim nach dem Machsor Vitry, Berlin, 1894, Index. 

M. F.—G. 
IBN GHAYYAT, ISAAC BEN JUDAH: 

Spanish rabbi, Biblieal commentator, philosopher, 

and liturgical poet; born at Lucena in 1088 (Graetz 

cites 1030); died at Cordova in 1089; buried at 

Lucena. <According to some authorities he was 

the teacher of Isaac Alfasi; according to others, his 

fellow pupil. The best Known of his pupils were 
his son Judah ibn Ghayyat, Joseph ibn Sahl, and 

Moses ibn Ezra. He was held in great esteem by 

Samuel ha-Nagid and his son Joseph, and after the 

latter’s death (1066), Ibn Ghayyat was elected to 

succeed him as rabbi of Lucena, where he officiated 
until his death. He was the author of a compen- 
dium of ritual laws concerning the festivals, pub- 
lished by Bamberger under the title of “Sha‘are 

Simhah? (Fürth, 1862; the laws concerning the 

Passover were republished by Zamber under the 

title * Hilkot Pesahim,” Berlin, 1864); and a philo- 

sophieal commentary on Ecclesiastes, known only 
through quotations in the works of later authors 

(Dukes, in “ Orient, Lit." x. 667-668). The greatest 

activity of Ibn Ghayyat was in liturgical poetry; 

his hymus are found in the Mahzor of Tripoli under 
the title of *Sifte Renanot.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Derenbourg, in Geiger’s Wiss. Zeit. 
Jüd. Theol. v. 890-12: Michael Sachs, Religiöse Poesie, pp. 
259-262; Grütz. Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 61, 77; Zunz, Literatur- 
gesch. pp. 194-200; idem. in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, p. 490; 
L. Dukes, in Orient, Lit. ix. 5386-340 ; x. 667, 668; Landshuth, 
‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, pp. 111-116 : De Rossi, Dizionario, 
pp. 173-174; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1110-1111. 

D. M. SEL. 
IBN GHAYYAT, JUDAH BEN ISAAC: 

Spanish Talmudist and Hebrew poet of the twelfth 

century. He was the author of a Hebrew transla- 

tion, from the Arabic, of a casuistic dissertation of 

Isaac Alfasi on a passage of Shebu'ot. Asa, poet 

Judah ibn Ghayyat was held in great esteem by 

Judah ha-Levi, who composed four poems in his 

honor (see L. Dukes in * Kokbe Yizhak," xxvi. 16- 

19). Ibn Ghayyat is also mentioned as a poet 

by Shem-Tob Palquera and by Al-Harizi (* Tahke- 

moni," iii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia. Judaica, p. 412; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Yisrael, p. 398 


D. M. SEL. 


IBN HAYYIM, AARON. 
AARON IBN. 


See Hayy, 


Ibn Hayyim 
Ibn Jau 


IBN HAYYIM, AARON B. ABRAHAM. 
See AARON (BEN ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL) IBN 
Hayyrn. 


IBN HUACAR. See [pn WAKAR, 


IBN HUSAIN (ABU SULAIMAN) DAUD: 
Karaite liturgical poet; flourished in the first half 
of the tenth century. He compiled a prayer-book 
for the Karaites, entitled * Tetillat Bene Mikra,” in 
which he inserted many poems and prayers com- 
posed by himself. 'The prayers were interwoven 
with homilies, Biblical explanations, arguments in 
favor of the Karaite dogmas, and polemics against 
the Rabbinites. According to Jephet ben Ali (in 
*'Inyan Tefillah ") and his son Levi (in “Sefer ha- 
Mizwot," 97a), Ibn Husain, in his ritual, which is 
no longer extant, criticized the Rabbinites for their 
belief that the recitation in the morning and in the 
evening of the Eighteen Bencdictions is obligatory. 
Ibn Husain was a bitter adversary of Saadia Gaon, 
whom he severely attacked in various writings 
which are no longer in existence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 170, Ap- 
pendix, note 10; Fürst, Gesch. des Kardiertums, il, 105; Gott- 
lober, Bikisoret le-Toledot ha-f<araim, p. 147. 

K. I. Bn. 

IBN JANAH, ABU AL-WALID MERWAN 
(also known as R. Marinus; his Hebrew name 
was Jonah flit. “dove”]; hence “Ibn Janah” = 


“the winged”): Greatest Hebrew philologist of the - 


Middle Ages; born at Cordova between 985 and 
990; died at Saragossa in the first half of the elev- 
enth century. He studied at Lucena, Isaac ibn Saul 
and Isaac ibn Gikatilla being his principal teachers. 
He studied poetry with the former and cssayed 
poetry himself as a youth, although he recognized 
later that the gift of poetry had been denied him. 
Isaac ibn Gikatilla, an accomplished Arabic scholar, 
seems to have exercised a powerful infliience over 
Ibn Janah, who early attained an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Arabic language and literature, and 
acquired an easy and graceful Arabic style. Ibn 
Janah adopted the profession of medicine, and be- 
came a skilful physician (“the physician" is often 
added to his name). 

Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, the biographer of Arabic physi- 
claus, says that Ibn Janah wrote a book on simple 
remedies and their weights and measures (* Kitab al- 
Talkhis *), which acquired some reputation. He 
also studied logic with especial interest, but was an 
opponent of metaphysical speculation. His princi- 
pal pursuit, however, was the study of the Holy 
Scriptures and the Hebrew language, in which he 
was aided by other masters in Lucena besides the 
two already mentioned. Judah Hayyuj was rever- 
enced by Ibn Janah as his chief master in the field 
of Hebrew philology, although he can hardly have 
been personally his teacher, for when Ibn Janah re- 
turned to Cordova, Hayyuj was dead. In 1012 Ibn 
Janah, with some of his fellow citizens, was obliged 
to leave Cordova. After along period of wander- 
ing he settled in Saragossa, where all his works were 
written. In regard to his external circumstances it 
is known only that at Saragossa he was the center 
of a circle occupied with scientific questions, and 
that he had young pupils, for whose benefit he wrote 
some of his works. The Talmudic scholars of 
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Saragossa were hostile to him and opposed his 

scientific studies. In the introduction to his chief 

work Ibn Janah severely criticizes their 

His ignorance, which, he says, they hid 

Opponents. under a mantle of piety, and defends 

his own efforts by appealing to the ex- 

ample of the Geonim and of the teachers of the 
Talmud. He knew and quoted the Vulgate. 

In Saragossa Ibn Janah gradually drifted into 
polemical relations with both Mohammedan and 
Christian teachers. "The great event of his life was 
his dispute with Samuel ha-Levi ibn Nagdela, his 
celebrated compatriot, who had left Cordova at the 
same time as himself, and had acquired high repute 
in southern Spain. The dispute arose from Ibn 
Nagdela's wish to defend histeacher Hay yuj against 
the criticism to which Ibn Janah had subjected his - 
writings. The dispute was a very acrimonious one, 
but only à few fragments have been preserved. 
The “Epistles of the Companions” (“Rasa’il al- 
Rifak ”), as Ibn Nagdela calls the pamphlets which 
he and his friends launched against Ibn Janah, as 
well as Ibn Janah’s “The Book of Shaming,” or 
“The Book of Confounding " (* Kitab al-Tashwir”; 
Hebr. “Sefer ha-Haklamah”), which appeared in 
four consecutive parts, has been lost. But the sub- 
stance of the lost pamphlets is to be found in Ibn 
Janah’s “Kitab al-Tankih,” in which the author 
often refers to these polemical writings, which he 
valued highly. 

The “ Kitab al-Tankih " (Book of Minute Research) 
is Ibn Janah’s chief work, on which he was engaged 

during his dispute with Ibn Nagdela. 


His Chief It is devoted to the study of the Bible 
Work. and its language, and was the first 


complete exposition of the Hebrew 
vocabulary and grammar. The book is divided into 
two parts, grammatical and lexicographieal. Each 
of these parts has a separate name and appears as a 
separate book. The first part is called “ Kitab al- 
Luma'" (Book of Many-Colored Flower-Beds). It 
is preceded by a very interesting grammatical intro- 
duction to the entire work. "The Arabic original of 
the * Luma‘ ? was published by Joseph Derenbourg 
in association with W. Bacher (Paris, 1886). The 
Hebrew translation by Judah ibn Tibbon (who trans- 
lated “Luma‘” by “Rikmah”) was edited in 1855 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main) by B. Goldberg and R. 
Kirchheim. The second, lexicographical part of 
the work, “Kitab al-Usul," is provided with a spe- 
cial introduction. The Arabic original was edited 
by Neubauer (Oxford, 1875); the Hebrew translation 
by Judah ibn Tibbon (“Sefer ha-Shorashim ”) was 
edited by W. Bacher (Berlin, 1897). A French 
translation of the * Luma'" was made by Metzger, 
with the title *Le Livre des Parterres Fleuris" 
(Paris, 1889). 

Since Ibn Janah excludes, as the established results 
of research, everything found in Hayyuj's funda- 
mental works and much found in his own earlier 
writings, and since he does not discuss vowels and 
accents, on the ground that their treatment be- 
longs properly to Masoretic works, both the gram- 
mar and the dictionary contain serious gaps, which, 
however, are balanced by a mass of other material 
outside the province of a purelv grammatical and 
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lexicographical work. The “ Kitab al-Tankih ” is in- 
deed a rich mine of information on Biblical syntax, 
rhetoric, hermeneutics, and exegesis. Its historical 
and scientific value is discussed under BIBLE EXEGE- 
sis; DICTIONARIRS, HEBREW; GRAMMAR, HEBREW. 
The other writings of Ibn Janah are as follows: 


Kitab al-Mustalhak (not * Mustalhik”?; see “R. EK. J.” xxx. 
299; Hebr. '' Hassagot,” or ''Tosefot"): this was Ibn Janah’s 
first work, and was begun in Cordova. Itis a 
criticism of, and "supplement" to, the two 
works of Hayyuj on the verbs with weak and 
double consonants. Ibn Janah states that he 
read the Scriptures eight times to collect material for this book. 

Kitab al-Tanbih (Book of Excitation [Hebrew, ** Ha'arah ")), 
a polemic against a pamphlet written by his enemies in Sara- 
gossa. Itisin the form of a letter to a friend at Cordova, and 
discusses at length several questions of grammar. 

Kitab al-Takrib wal-Tashil (Book of Bringing Near and Ma- 
king Easy: "Sefer ba-Kerub weha-Yishshur "), a commentary 
on some passages in Hayyuj's writings, with an independent 
grammatical excursus. 

Kitab al-Taswiyah (Book of Retribution: Hebr. °° Hashwa'ah," 
or " Tokahat ”), an account of a dispute which took place at Sara- 
gossa in the house of a friend, Abu Sulaiman ibn Taraka. In 
this dispute a stranger from Granada, who belonged to Ibn 
Nagdela’s circle, gave the first information of the attacks on Ibn 
Janah in course of preparation. Ibn Janah enumerates the 
criticisms advanced by the stranger against single points of the 
" Mustalhak," and then proceeds to refute them. This inaugu- 
rated the great controversy. The four books enumerated here 
have been published, with Arabic texts and French translations, 
by Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg ('"Opuscules et Traités 
d'Abot I-Walid Merwan ibn Djanáh de Cordoue,” Paris, 1880). 


Other 
Works, 


Although Ibn Janah is careful to exclude his per- 
sonal affairs from his works, his personality can be 
plainly seen. He regarded the study of the Scrip- 
tures as his life-work, and considered as indispensa- 
ble thereto an exhaustive and exact 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
The study of Hebrew philology was 
in his eyes a religious duty. In the 
introduction to his principal work (* Luma‘,” p. 1; 
* Rikmah " iv.) he makes this statement: “Since the 
revealed Scriptures can be understood only by the 
aid of the science of language, the endeavor to 
comprehend them from all sides becomes a more 
imperative duty the higher the end aimed at and 
the more our reason recognizes the greatness and 
majesty of Him who has revealed these books." 

The: consciousness of the value of the results of 
his tireless research, and hisindignation at the petty 
disparagements and injustices he had to endure, 
made him at times refer with pride to the work he 
had accomplished. Once he says (* Kitab al-Ugul,” 
col. 552): *'This explanation belongs to the sum of 
what I have produced of unusual thoughts and 
noteworthy opinions which no one else has expressed 
or noticed. I was enabled to do so much through 
God's grace and goodness manifested toward me, 
together with great endurance and a zeal for study 
and research by day and by night; so that I have 
expended twice as much on oil as another on wine." 
With this proud self-consciousness Ibn Janah united 
respect for the achievements of others. He charac- 
terizes the opinions of earlier authorities with great 
precision, whereby his writings have become an ex- 
cellent source of information concerning the literary 
history of linguistic science and Biblical exegesis. 
His relation to Hayyuj should especially be men- 
tioned. Although he criticized him and corrected 
his errors, he vigorously upheld his grammatical 
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system, even against the prejudices of the followers 
of the old school. In his criticisms he never forgets 
the respect and gratitude due the man to whom he 
owes his knowledge of science. In the introduc- 
tion to his first work Ibn Janah says: “If we can 
criticize him, we owe our ability to do so to his 
teaching and to the good we have received from his 
writings." Ibn Janah's own estimate of himself 
coincided with the estimate of him held by the 
Spanish historian of Judaism, Abraham ibn Daud 
(“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” end): it fell to him to com- 
plete that which Hayyuj had begun. "lheannals of 
Hebrew philology and Bible exegesis bear witness 
to the effects of Ibn Janah’s writings. They, in- 
deed, fell into comparative oblivion after David 
Kimbi; but they were brought again into notice 
during the nineteeuth century, and became once 
more a source of inspiration and suggestion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : S. Munk, Notice sur Abowl Walid Merwan, 

Paris, 1851; J. Derenbourg, Opuscules et Traités d'Abo 

-Walid Merwan ibn Djanáh de Cordoue, Introduction, 

Paris, 1880; W. Bacher, Leben und Werke des Abulwalid 

Merwân ibn Ganadh und die Quellen Seiner Schrifterklii- 

rung, Leipsic, 1885; idem, Aus der Schrifterklürung des 

Abulwalid Merwan ibn Gandh, ib. 1889; idem. Sefer ha- 

Shorashim, etc., Introduction, Berlin, 1897; idem, Die He- 

brüisch-Arabische Sprachvergleichung des Abulwalid 

Merwán ibn Gandh, Vienna, 1884; idem, Die Hebräisch- 

Neuhebriiische und Hebriiiseh-Aramdische Sprachver- 

gleichung des Abulwalid, ib. 1885; Winter and Wünsche, 

Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 170-180, 259 et seq. 

T. W. B. 

IBN JAU, JACOB: Silk-manufacturer at Cor- 
dova, occupying a high position at the court of 
the calif Hisham; died about 1000. Amador de 
los Rios calls him *Ibn Gan." Jacob and his 
brother Joseph, finding in the court of the palace a 
large sum of money which had been lost by some 
Moors from the province during an assault upon 
them, resolved to use the money for presents for the 
calif and the “hajib” Al-Mansur ibn Abi Amir, to 
gain favor thereby. They accordingly manufactured 
precious silks for garments, and flags with artistic- 
ally woven Arabic mottos and emblems, the like of 
which had never been seen in Spain, and presented 
them to the calif and the powerful hajib. Al-Man- 
sur thereupon made Jacob prince and chief judge 
of all the Jewish communities of the Andalusian 
califate, investing him with the right of appointing 
judges and rabbis, and of determining the taxes 
which the Jews were to pay to the state. 

Jacob was also invested with princely splendors; 
eighteen pages in gold-brocaded garments formed 
his guard of hanor, and a state carriage was always 
at his disposal. The community of Cordova unani- 
mously recognized him as its chief and granted him 
the right of entailing his dignities upon his descend- 
ants. In the dispute regarding the rabbinate of 
Cordova, Jacob and his family were on the side of 
Joseph ibn Abitur. Jacob deposed R. Enoch, aud 
called in his place Ibn Abitur, who was then stay- 
ing in Africa. Ibn Abitur, however, refused the 
rabbinate out of respect for the learned and pious 
Enoch. Jacob ibn Jau retained his position only 
a short time, for Al-Mansur, disappointed because 
Jacob would not extort large sums of money from 
his coreligionists as presents for him, cast Jacob 
into prison. After languishing there for a year 
Jacob was liberated through the intervention of the 
calif himself, and reinstated, without, however, re- 
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gaining his former prestige. Isaac ibn Saul, and 

Isaac b. Gikatilla of Elisana (Lucena) praised him in 

enthusiastic verses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah (ed. 
Neubauer), pp. 69 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. v. 896 et seq.; Rios, 
Hist. i. 100, 205 e£ seq.; Munk, Notice sur Abowl Valid, p. 79. 
G. M. K. 
IBN KILLIS, YA‘KUB BEN YUSUF (ABU 

AL-FARAJ): Vizier to the calif of Egypt, Al- 

‘Aziz Nizar; born at Bagdad 930; died at Cairo 

990-991. His parents were Jews; and he himself 

professed the Jewish religion during the first half of 

his life. His biographers relate that he claimed de- 
scent from Aaron, or, according to another statement, 
from the poet Samuel ibn Adiyah. Having been 
instructed in writing and arithmetic, Ya‘kub was 
sent by his father to Egypt. There he made the 
acquaintance of an officer on whose recommendation 
he was appointed by the calif of Egypt, Kafur al- 

Ikshidi, to supervise the furnishing of his palace. 

Having satisfactorily discharged this duty, Ya'kub 

was entrusted with more important public offices, 

in which he displayed such ability and probity that 

he soon became Kafur's confidential minister (960), 

and all the public expenditures were placed under 

his control. 

The difficulties surrounding this high position, 
which must have excited much jealousy, probably 
urged Ya‘kub to embrace Islam, which he did in 
967. His power continued to increase till the death 
of Kafur, when he was arrested by the vizier, Ibn 
al-Furat, whose jealousy he had excited. The in- 
tervention of his friends, and stiil more effectively 
his bribes, soon set him at liberty. He then secretly 
betook himself to Maghreb, where he entered into 
the service of Al-Mu'izz al-‘Ubaidi. Ya‘kub soon 
won the confidence of his new master; aud when the 
latter conquered Egypt and established the Fatimite 
dynasty, he appointed Ya'kub director of the civil 
administration (978). In 979, at the death of AI- 
Mu‘izz, his son and successor, Al-‘Aziz Nizar, ap- 
pointed Ya'kub vizier, which position he continued 
to hold throughout the remainder of his life. 

The historians of that time represent Ya‘kub as 
one of the most able and upright of Egyptian vi- 
ziers. He was fond of learning; and his palace was 
open to scholars, especially to poets. Ya‘kub com- 
posed a work on jurisprudence, “Kitab fi al-Fikh,” 
treating of the Shiitic doctrines which he had learned 
from Al-Mu'izz and Al-‘Aziz. At Ya'kub's death 
"Aziz himself attended the funeral, and kept no 
table and received no guests for three days. For 
eighteen days the government offices remained 
closed, and no business was transacted: and for a 
month Ya'kub's grave was à place of pilgrimage, 
where poets recited the virtues of the departed at 
the calif's expense aud a legion chanted the Koran 

ay and night. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Makrizi, Al-HMitat, ii. 5; Ibn Sa'id, Kitab 
al-Mughrib, ed. Talquist, p. 76, Leyden, 1899; Ibn Khallikan, 
ed. Slane, iv. 859 ef seq.; Abu al-Fida, Annales, ii. 540; Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, Literataurgesch. iv. 125 ; F. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. 
der Fatimiden-Chalifen, p. 104; De Goeje, in Z. D. M. G. 
lii. 77 ; Stanley Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Mid- 
dle Ages, Index; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. viii. 118 et seq.; 
idem, Die Arabische Litteratur der Juden, § 60. 


G. I. BR. 


IBN LATIF, ISAAC B. ABRAHAM: Span- 
ish physician and cabalist; probably born at Toledo; 
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died at Jerusalem, whither he had gone in indigent 
circumstances, about 1290. He was the natural 
philosopher among the eabalisis of his period. 
Cabalistic terms had not become fixed at that time, 
and Ibn Latif attempted to give them a more scien- 
tific character, and to base the doctrine of the Setirot 
upon natural philosophy; in this, however, he was 
not successful, although his works were otherwise 
highly valued. He wrote the following: (1) “Sha‘ar 
ha-Shamayim,” his chief work, still in manuseript, 
part of which has been published by JeHinek in 
“Wa-Shahar”; said to have been written about 1944 ; 
it is in four parts and follows the style of Maimoni- 
des’ “Moreh”; the introduction contains a histor- 
ical sketch of Jewish science up to the time of 
Maimonides; (2) *Ginze ha-Melek," published by 
Jellinek in “Kokebe Yizhak,” 1847, p. 28; (8) 
" Zeror ha-Mor," dedicated to Todros Abulafia, the 
Mæcenas of the cabalists; printed in “Kerem 
Hemed,” 1838, ix. 154; (4) “Tggeret ha-Teshubah," 
a letter from Jerusalem addressed to Abulafia in re- 
gard to various scientific matters; it contains thirty- 
nine questions and answers, twenty-six of which 
have been published in the “Tehiyyah” (1857, ii. 
90) by Senior Sachs; (5) *Zurat ha-‘Olam,” printed 
by S. Stern in "Kebuzat Hakamim,” 1860; (6) 
“Rab Pe'alim,? on metaphysics and natural philos- 
ophy, edited by Schénblum in 1885; (7) Letter from 
Jerusalem, still in manuscript (Parma, De Rossi, 
MS. No. 402). He also wrote a commentary to Job, 
not yet edited, and a commentary to Ecclesiastes, 
probably printed at Constantinople in the sixteenth 
century. AH the editions of his works are too im- 
perfect to convey a clear impression of his cabalis- 
tie ideas. Isaac b. Sheshet’s criticism of Ibn Latif 
in his Responsa, No. 197, is noteworthy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, in Kerem Hemed, ix.; idem, in Ko- 
kebe Yizhak. XXY. xxvii.-Xxx.; Sehópblum, Introduction to 
Rab Pe'alim; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1874, xv. 83. 


K. P. B. 
IBN MALEAH, JUDAH BEN NISSIM: 


Spanish philosopher; flourished either in Spain or 
in Africa in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
He was imbued with Neoplatonic ideas, and he 
wrote from that standpoint an important philosoph- 
ical work in Arabic in three parts. Of these the 
first, entitled “ Uns al-Gharib,” is an introduction to 
the “Sefer Yezirah,” arranged in the form ef dia- 
logues between the author and his soul and between 
a pupil and his master. Appended are ten chapters 
on man's acquirement of perfect bliss. The second 
part, “Tafsir Yezirah," is a philosophical commen- 
tary on the same work; and the third part, “ Tafsir 
Pirke R. Eli'ezer," is a commentary on the Pirke 
R. Eli'ezer, finished Feb. 8, 1865. He also cites 
a work, “Al-Miftah,” and a commentary on the 
prayers, “Tafsir al-Salawat,” written by himself, 
but now lost. 

Ibn Malkah’s commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah " 
is quoted by Samuel Motot in his commentary on 


Ibn Ezra (according to Dukes, the commentator 


who quotes Ibn Malkah is Joseph ha-Sefardi). Ibn 
Malkah's theory of the “active intellect” (“sekel 
ha-po‘el”) is similar to that of Ibn Gabirol; but 
there is no evidence of his having known the latter's 
“Fons Vita.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hehr. iii. 158b, iv. 762c; Munk, 
Mélanges, pp. 901, 302; idem, in Geiger's Wiss. Zeit. Jud. 
''hecl. ii. 108, v. 4425; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 405- 
406; idem, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1244, 2455; idem, Die Arabische 
Litteratur der Juden, § 131; Dukes, Philosophisches aus 
dem Zehnten Jahrhundert, p. 96; idem, in Orient, Lit. ix. 
S og 15; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 412-413; R. E. J. 
xl. 69. 


G. M. SEL. 


IBN MATKAH, JUDAH BEN SOLOMON 
HA-KOHEN: Spanish philosopher, astronomer, 
and mathematician; born at Toledo in 1915. On 
his mother's side he was the grandson of Ziza ibn 
Shushan. Although Ibn Matkah wasa pupil of Meïr 
Abulafia, an anti-Maimonist, and was greatly in- 
clined to mysticism, yet the * Moreh " of Maimonides 
indueed him to occupy himself with philosophical 
studies. . In fact, Ibn Matkah was the intermediary 
between philosophy and mystic doctrines. Whilea 
youth of eighteen he corresponded with Johannes 
Palermitanus and Theodorus of Antioch, the phi- 
losophers of the Roman emperor Frederick IL. The 
emperor himself consulted him about scientific mat- 
ters, and his answers proved so satisfactory that he 
was invited to settle in Tuscany (1247), where he had 
free access to the imperial court. 

Ibn Matkah became known as a philosopher by the 
encyclopedic work which he wrote in 1247 in Arabic 
and himself translated into Hebrew under the title 
“Midrash ha-Hokmah.” It is divided into two 
parts. The first treats of logic, physics, and meta- 
physics, adapted from Aristotle, and contains, be- 
sides, a treatise on certain passages in Genesis, 
Psalms, and Proverbs. The second treats of mathe- 
matics, and contains, also, two treatises: the first, 
a mystical one on the letters of the alphabet; the 
other, a collection of Biblical passages to be inter- 
preted pbilosophically. Ibn Matkah divides all 
creatures into three categories, spiritual, celestial, 
and terrestrial, ¢.e., mortal. He therefore divides 
the sciences also into three branches, physics, mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics. In the introduction to 
this work he gives an anthology of Aristotle's 
sentences. 

Ibn Matkah made an adaptation of Ptolemy’s “ Al- 
magest,” which he arranged in eight chapters, and 
of his “Quadripartitum ” under the Hebrew title 
“Mishpete ha-Kokabim,” a treatise on astrology. 
He also made an adaptation of Al-Bitruji’s astron- 
omy, under the title * Miklal Y ofi." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., note 736; iii., notes 730, 
"11: Steinschneider, Hehr. Uebers. pp. 1-4, 164, 507, 858; 
idem, Cat. Leyden, pp. 58-60; idem. Jewish Literature, pp. 
294, 10; 305, 20; 357, 49; idem, Die Arabische Litteratur der 
Juden, $117; Ozar Nelunad, ii. 234; De Rossi, Codices, No. 


491; Ha-Yonah, p.32: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 3; Michael, 
Gee Hayyim, note 414; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 418, 
414, 


G. M. SEL. 


IBN MIGAS, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC 
HA-LEVI: Spanish physician and rabbinical 
scholar; lived at Constantinople in the sixteenth 
ceutury. He was court physician to Sulaiman the 
Great, and followed the latter's army into Syria. 
Several years after his return to Constantinople the 
Jews of Damascus requested him to settle in their 
city. He was also known as a Talmudist, and he 
consulted Joseph Caro on rabbinical matters. A re- 
sponsum of his is to be found in Caro’s “ Abkat 
Rokel” (No. 27). In his only published work, 


* Kebod Elohim " (Constantinople, 1585), he gives an 

account of his travels and of the customs of the 

Kurds and Druses. Another work of his is entitled 

5 'Emek ha-Siddim," 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 134; Zunz, G. S. 
T s 3 Carmoly, Revue Orientale, ii. 198; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 
G. M. SEL. 
IBN MIGAS, JOSEPH: Spanish Jew of the 

eleventh century ; ancestor of an important family of 

scholars. Joseph ibn Migas, greatly respected among 
the Jews of Granada, where he was probably born, 
became involved in Granada politics when, after 
the death of Habus, King of Granada (1087), quar- 
rels broke out between his two sons, Badis and Bal- 
kin. The Moorish nobles and the Jews, especially 

Joseph ibn Migas, Isaac de Leon, and Nehemiah 

Iskaffa, took the part of Balkin, the younger, and 

desired to elect him king, while the rest of the pop- 

ulation sided with Badis, whom they made king in 

Oct., 1087. Balkin submitted; but Badis, fearing 

his brother would regret his submission and seek 

vengeance, caused him to be killed. Joseph ibn 

Migas and the other Jewish adherents of Balkin 

were compelled to flee. They were, however, kind- 

ly received by the King of Seville, an opponent of 

Badis, and Joseph ibn Migas was employed by him 

in the public service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah, in 
Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 12, 76; Gratz, Gesch. vi. 14, 15, 48. 

G. M. Sc. 


IBN MIGAS, JOSEPH (JEHOSEF) BEN 
MEIR HA-LEVI: Spanish rabbi and head of a 
school in Lucena; born 1077; died in Lucena 1141. 
His birthplace was probably Seville, where his 
father, Meir ha-Levi ibn Migas, and his grandfather, 
Joseph ha-Levi ibn Migas, had lived after the de- 
parture of the latter from Granada (Saadia ibn 
Danan, in Edelmann's * Hemdah Genuzah," p. 30a; 
De Rossi, * Dizionario," s.v. ; D. Cassel, in Ersch and 
Gruber, *Encyc." section ii, pt. 91, p. 85; Weiss, 
“Dor,” iv. 289; Neubauer, “ M. J. C." i. 76). Abra- 
ham ibn Daud says (see * M. J. C." i. 76) that after 
the removal to Lucena (1089) of the Talmudist Isaac 
Alfasi, Joseph also went there, from Seville, he being 
then twelve years old. Steinschneider, however, 
because of a citation in Moses ibn Ezra, supposes 
Joseph to have been born in Granada, which was 
the home of his father’s bosom friend R. Isaac ben 
Baruch Albalia. Joseph studied under Isaac Alfasi 
at Lucena for fourteen years. Alfasi shortly before 
his death (1108) ordained Joseph as a rabbi, and 
wrote a testimonial for him. Passing over his own 
son, he appointed Joseph, then twenty-six years of 
age, to be his successor as director of the academy. 

This position Joseph held for thirty-eight years. 
His “accession to the throne” was commemorated 

by his contemporary Judah ha-Levi 

Head of (Griitz, “Blumenlese,” p. 76; Brody, 

Academy “Diwan des Abu-l-Hasan Jehuda ha- 

at Lucena. Levi,” p. 141). On the occasion of his 
marriage, which occurred soon after, 

the same poet wrote an epithalamium (Luzzatto, 
“Betulat Bat Yehudah,” p. 88; partly translated 
into German in Geiger’s * Nachgelassene Schriften,” 


Ibn Migas 
Ibn Shaprut 


ii 113, see also Edelmann and Dukes, “Ginze 
Oxford, ” p. xiii.). 

To R. Baruch ben Isaac ben Baruch Albalia, 
wbo was of the same age as himself and had been 
his fellow student under Isaac Alfasi, he was bound 
by ties of intimate friendship (Conforte, “Kore 
ha-Dorot,” p. 10a). Elis external life passed quietly. 
He himself mentions (Responsa, No. 75) that he was 
once in Fez. It is narrated that on the eve of a 
Day of Atonement, which was also the Sabbath, he 
caused the execution of a Jew in Lucena who had 
turned informer in the wars between the Spanish 
Arabsand the Almoravid Berbers (Judah ben Asher, 
Responsa, No. 19). 

An elegy in manuscript at Oxford, mentioned by 
Dukes in his " Nahal Kedumim " (p. 11), is taken by 
Gritz (“ Blumenlese,” p. 112) to have been written 
by Jekuthiel on the death of Ibn Migas. Dukes, on 
the contrary, considers Jekuthiel to have been the 
subject of the poem, and Ibn Migas—about whom 
nothing further is said—to have been the author 
(NY pw wmp 3 mo Sy. 

Among the pupils of Ibn Migas may be mentioned 
his son, R. Meir, whose son Isaac is mentioned by 
Judah al-Harizi (“Tahkemoni,” xliv.; see also D. 
Cassel in “Zunz Jubelschrift,” p. 126); a nephew 
of the same name (Edelmann, /.c. p. 30); and Mai- 
mun, the father of Maimonides. That Joseph ibn 
Migas was a teacher of Maimonides—who was only 
six years old at the time of Joseph’s death—is an 
old error (see Menahem Meiri, * Bet ha-Behirah,” in 


Neubauer, * M. J. C.” ii. 228; Edelmann, Z.e. p. 80: 
Sambari, in Neubauer, * M. J. C." i. 127; Ibn Yahya, 


*Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah," p. 39a; Weiss, “ Dor,” 
iv. 290; Jew. ExNcvc. i. 315, 5.9. ALFASI) which has 
already been refuted by Zacuto (“ Yuhasin,” p. 
i81la) It rests upon a gloss in Abraham ibn Daud's 
“Sefer ha-Kabbalah ? (Neubauer, l.e. i. 76) and upon 
a misunderstood passage in Maimonides’ writings. 
Of Joseph ibn Migas’ works may be mentioned: 
(1) Responsa (Salonica, 1791; Warsaw, 1870), two 
hundred and fourteen of which were collected by 
Joseph Elijah ha-Levi, partly trans- 
His Works. lated from the Arabic, and published 
froma poor manuscript. Many of his 
responsa are given in Bezaleel Ashkenazi's “Shittah 
Mekubbezet" and in Azulai's *Birke Yosef"; and 
a few appear in the Maimonidean collection of let- 
ters “Pe'er ha-Dor" (Nos. 911 e$ seg.)  Azulai 
claimed to have possessed a volume of Joseph's re- 
sponsa in manuscript (“Shem ha-Gedolim," i. 81), 
Joseph's responsa were cited also by older Jewish 
law teachers, as those of an esteemed authority, 
under the abbreviation pD'N'à 3. (2) Talmud com- 
mentaries (Menahem Meiri, “Bet ha-Behirah,” in 
Neubauer, “M. J. C.” ii. 228), of which there have 
been preserved, (4) Novelli on Baba Batra, quoted 
by Zerahiah ha-Levi (see Reifmann, * Toledot Rab- 
benu Zerahyah ha-Levi," p. 41, Prague, 1853), by 
Solomon ben Adret (Responsa, No. 180), and by 
others (first printed in Amsterdam, 1702; with Elea- 
zar ben Aryeh’s commentary “Zer Zahab,” 1809); 
(b) Hiddushim on Shebu ‘ot, mentioned in the * Pe'er 
ha-Dor," No. 145 (first printed in Prague, 1809, in 
" Uryan Telitai”; together with other novelle, čb. 
1826). 
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words; but, conformably to the character of the 
halakic HippusuiM, he lays emphasis on the clear- 
ness and intelligibility of the whole context, some- 
times giving twoor more explanations of one passage. 
He names Hanancel and Alfasi as his authorities, 
He is of the opinion that it would be impossible to 
obtain religious decisions directly from the Talmud 
(Responsa, No. 114) without utilizing those of the 
Gconin (“ Teshubot ”). 

A work entitled * Megillat Setarim,” which Zera- 
hiah ha-Levi mentions as having been written by 
Joseph ibn Migas (Reifmann, /.c. p. 41), has not been 
preserved; nor can it be determined whether, as 
Griitz AC Gesch." vi. 108) supposes, * Megillat Se- 
tarim ” was the title of his Talmud commentar y. 

In view of the few, poorly edited fragments of his 
works, an independent criticism of his importance as 
& Scholar is hardly possible. Maimonides says of 
him in theintroduction to liis Mishnah commentary 
(Pococke, * Porta Mosis," p. 108): “The Talmudic 
learning of this man amazes every one who under- 
stands his words and the depth of his speculative 
spirit; so that it might almost be said of him that 
his equal has never existed.” Judah ha-Levi eulo- 
gizes him in six poems (see, besides those already 
cited, Brody, ¢.c. pp. 87, 191), and is full of his praise 
(tb. p. 178). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cassel. in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. sec-. 
tion ii. pt. 3l, p. 85; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 107 et seq.; Stein- 


schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1512: idem, Jewish Literature, 
p. 738; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 


374, 381. 
G. . M. Sc. 


IBN MIGAS, METR- Spanish rabbi, and pres- 
ident of the bet ha-midrash of Seville; flourished in 
the eleventh century. He was the son of Joseph 
ibn Migas and the father of Joseph ibn Migas ben 
Meir ha Levi. Late in life he was compelled to 
leave Seville and retire to Toledo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah, in 

Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 76; Gritz, Gesch. vi. 157. 

G. M. Sc. 

IBN MUHAJAR, AHUB BEN MEIR HA- 
NASI IBN wponw: Spanish-Arabian poet of the 
twelfth century ; probably a brother of the poet Jo- 
seph ben Meir and of Abraham b. Meïr ibn Muha. 
jar. In the earlier sources he is called either * Ahub " 
or “Oheb”; and itis difficult to say which is correct. 
If “Oheb,” then he is probably the author of the 
poems signed * Oheb," and beginning respectively: 
(1) “Eloah hai asher yazar” (Luzzatto, “ Nahlat," 
p. 13); (2) “ Asher libbi we-kilyotai,” *reshut? for 
the Torah festival (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 587). 
Judah ha-Levi dedicates a song of praise (“Mi 
ya‘abor lanu le-'eber yam”) to a certain Ahub, but 
the latter’s surname is ‘7N)>N ; and although the 
name “ Ahub” is a rare one, it is improbable that the 
poem was addressed to the subject of this article. 

The designation wpyonnw, found in various other 
forms, has not yet been explained. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham b. David, in Neubauer, M.J. Col 
81; Joseph b. Zaddik, ib. p. 93 (where ' ‘Oheb” or " Ahub " 
should be read instead of '* Abraham 7’); Conforte, Kore ha- 
Dorot, p. 8a. On * ‘Oheb " and “ Ahub ” see Steinschneider in 
J. Q. R. x. 181, 529; on *' Muhajar," xi. 137. 

G, H. B. 


IBN NUÑEZ, JACOB: Physician to King 


Henry IV. of Castile and his chief judge ("juez 
mayor ”); also rabbi, as he calls himself. In 1474 he 
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was commissioned by the king to apportion at Se- 

govia the taxes which the “aljamas” of the Jews 

in all the king’s dominions had to pay annually. 

These taxes were not collected by Ibn Nuñez, but 

by the royal tax-collectors to whom Ibn Nuñez ap- 

plied for that purpose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Estudios, p. 140; following him, Lindo, 
History of the Jews in Spain, p. 242, and Gratz, Gesch. viii. 
233; Rios, Hist. iii. 590-602, where the tax-lists of the several 
communities were for the first time published, from a manu- 
script in the National Library at Madrid. 

G. M. K. 

IBN PALQUERA. Sce FALAQUERA (PALA- 
QUERA), SHEM-TOB B. JOSEPH. 

IBN PULGAR (PULKAR, or POLKAR), 
ISAAC BEN JOSEPH: Spanish philosopher, 
poet, and controversialist; flourished in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Where he lived is 
not known, for though “Avilla” is given at the end 
of his translation of Al-Ghazali’s * Makasid," the 
town-name as well as the date is probably the copy- 
ists (Grütz, * Gesch." vii. 440). He was a warm de- 
fender of Isaac Albalag, and continued his transla- 
tion of Al-Ghazali'swork. Itseems from his * ‘Ezer 
ha-Dat" that he had been a friend of Abner of 
Burgos; but when the latter, after conversion, sent 
him one of his anti-Jewish writings, he replied in & 
stinging satirical poem. 

Ibn Pulgar wrote the following: (1) Hebrew 
translation of the third book of Al-Ghazali’s * Maka- 
sid” (completed in 1307); (2) “ ‘Ezer ha-Dat," the 
most important of his writings (see below), a polem- 
ical work in five books, in the form of dialogues, 
and interspersed with verse; (3) “Iggeret ha-Har- 
fit,” a refutation of Abner of Burgos’ “Minhat 
Kena’ot”; (4) a refutation in Spanish of astrology ; 
(b) verse (see De Rossi, * Codices," No. 861, 3). 

Ibn Pulgar defended the Halakah, but said that 
the Haggadah did not belong to the Talmud. One 
of the points in dispute between Ibn Pulgar and 
Abner of Burgos was in regard to the immortality 
of the individual soul, which Ibn Pulgar denied, be- 
lieving only in the immortality of the universal soul 
(Ibn Shaprut, “Eben Bohan,” xv., § 3). Ibn Pul- 
gar's theory was that laws were not instituted for 
the sake of God, who has no need of them, but for 
the sake of man. "Therefore he who observes these 
laws must not expect any future reward, as he is 
rewarded in the observance of them. Thus the 
question, * Why are sinners often happy and the 
pious unhappy?" has no meaning, for virtue and 
wisdom contain happiness in themselves, while sin 
and folly contain unhappiness. 

Of the *'Ezer ha-Dat,” the first book, in eight 
chapters (*she'arim ?), is a demonstration of the 
superiority of the Jewish religion, in which Ibn 
Pulgar attacks both apostates and Christians; the 
second attacks infidels and skeptics; the third, as- 
trologers; the fourth, those who explain the Bible 
in a strictly literal sense and those who, like the 
Christians, interpret it in a figurative and allegorical 
sense; the fifth, those who do not believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. The second book, a dialogue 
between an aged partizan of Talmudic Judaism 
(“Torani”) and a youthful philosopher, has been 
printed in Eliezer Ashkenazi's "Ta'am Zekenim " 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855). Ibn Pulgar's object 
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here was to prove the superiority of philosophical 

Judaism; but his arguments are more clearly ex- 

pressed in the fourth book, in which he attacks caba- 

lists, sorcerers, and false philosophers. His diatribes 
against the first two classes have been published by 

Isidore Loeb (“R. E. J.” xviii. 66-70). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 291, 292, 305-308, 446; 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 299, 300; idem, Jewish 
Literature, pp. 97, 171, 296; He-Haluz, iv. 53; Isidore Loeb, 
in R. E. J. xviii. 63-10. i 

G. M. SEL. 


IBN ROSHD. See AVERROES. 


IBN SAHL, ABU AL-HASAN. 
IBN SAHL IBN RABBAN AL-TABARI. 
IBN SAHL, ABU OMAR JOSEPH BEN 
JACOB: Poet and scientist; died at Cordova 1124. 
He was a pupil of Isaac ibn Ghayyat, was rabbi 
at Cordova for nine years, and was distinguished for 
both learning and piety. Joseph ibn Sahl, who must 
not be confounded with the poet Joseph ibn Suli, 
is counted by Al-Harizi among the foremost poets 
of his time; though his verse is without any pecul- 
iar elegance, it is easy and fluent. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with Moses ibn Ezra, who ad- 
dressed several poems to him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-I&abbalah, in 
Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 75; L. Dukes, Moses ibn Esra, pp. 101 
et seg.; Sachs, Die Religiöse Poesie, p. 256; Gratz, Gesch. vi. 


123; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 912, 1024. 
G. M. K. 


IBN SENEH. See ZARZAH, SAMUELIBN SENEH. 
IBN SHAPRUT, HASDAI. See Haspar ABU 


YUSUF IBN SHAPRUT. 

IBN SHAPRUT (SHAFRUT, not Sport or 
Sporta), SHEM-TOB BEN ISAAC: Spanish 
philosopher, physician, and polemic; bornat Tudela 
in the middle of the fourteenth century; often con- 
fused with the physician Shem-Tob ben Isaac of Tor- 
tosa, who lived one hundred and fifty years later. 
While still a young man he was compelled to debate 
in public, on original sin and redemption, with Car- 
dinal Pedro de Luna, afterward Pope Benedict, XIII. 
This disputation took place in Pamplona, Dec. 26, 
1875, in the presence of bishops and learned theo: 
logians (see his “Eben Bohan”; an extract, entitled 
“Wikkuah,” in manuscript, is in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris, No. 881). A devastating war which 
raged in Navarre between the Castilians and the 
English obliged Ibn Shaprut, with many others, 
to leave the country. He settled at Tarazona, in 
Aragon, where he practised his profession of physi- 
cian among both Jews and Christians. As a Tal- 
mudic scholar he carried on a correspondence with 
Sheshet. At Tarazona he completed his “Eben 
Bohan” (May, 1880 or 1385) a polemical work 
against baptized Jews. As a model and guide for 
this work, which consists of fourteen chapters, or 
* gates," and is written in the form of a dialogue, he 
took the polemical “Milhamot Adonai” of Jacob 
ben Reuben, falsety attributed to David Kimhi. 

Ibn Shaprut’s work, however, is not a partial re 
production of the “Milhamot,” as has been incor- 
rectly stated (* Ozar Nehmad,” ii. 82); it is rather an 
extension or continuation of it, since it goes into 
details which are either not mentioned, or are men- 
tioned only briefly, in the other. In the fifteenth 
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chapter, Which Ibn Shaprut added later, he criticizes 

à work written by Alfonso de Valladolid against Ja- 

cob ben Reuben. The thirteenth chapter contains a 

very interesting fragment by a fourteenth-century 

Schopenhauer, who wrote under the pseudonym 

“Lamas” (“Samael”). The “Eben Bohan” has been 

preserved in several manuscripts. In order to as- 

sist the Jews in their polemical writings, Ibn Sha- 
prut translated portions of the Four Gospels into 

Hebrew, accompanying them with pointed observa- 

tions; answers to the latter, written by a neophyte 

named Jona, also exist in manuscript. 

fbn Shaprut wrote a commentary to the first 
book of Avicenna’s canon entitled “‘En Kol,” for 
which he probably made use of the Hebrew transla- 
tion of Sulaiman ibn Yaish and that of Allorqui, 
which latter he criticizes severely. He also wrote 

a supercommentary, entitled “Zafnat Pa‘aneah,” 

to Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch (see 

M. Friedlünder in the “Publications of the Society 

of Hebrew Literature,” series ii., vol. iv., p. 221, 

where “Shem-Tob ben Joseph Shaprut of Toledo” 

should read “Shem-Tob ben Isaac of Tudela”). The 
following works of Ibn Shaprut have been printed: 

“Pardes Rimmonim.” explanations of difficult Tal- 

mudic haggadot (Sabbionetta, 1554); “Besorat Mat- 

tai,” Hebrew translation of the gospel of Matthew 

according to the editions of Seb. Münster and J. 

de Tillet Mercier, reedited by Ad. Herbst (Got- 

tingen, 1879). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 9518-9557; 
idem, Hebr. Bibl. xv. 82, xix. 43; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 
689 ct seq.; Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, p. 101; De 
Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. WOrterb. p. 301; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 852; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 23 ct seq.: 
Isidore Loeb, La Controverse Religieuse, in Revue de V His- 
toire des Religions, xviii. 145 et seq.; idem, in R. E. J. xviii. 
219 et seq. (with several extracts according to the Breslau M8); 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 250 et seq. (where Ibn Shaprut is con- 
founded with Shem-Tob b. Isaac of Tortosa). 

G. M. K. 

IBN SHEM-TOB, ISAAC: Philosophical com- 
mentator of the fifteenth century; younger brother 
of Joseph ibn Shem-Tob, and a follower of Mai- 
monides. Isaac sided with his brother against their 
father, Shem-Tob ibn Shem-Tob, who, in his *Sefer 
ha-Emunot,” had attacked Maimonides.  Isaac's 
commentary on Maimonides’ * Moreh ” is known only 
through a quotation by Moses Alashkar (* Hassa- 
got," p. 6, ed. Ferrara, 1556). According to Stein- 

Schneider, he is probably identical with the Isaac 

ibn Shem-Tob who wrote, at Aguilar de Campo in 

1459, a commentary on Ghazali’s “Metaphysics” 

(Paris MS. No. 906). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. viii. 180; Steinschneider. Febr. 
Uebers. p. 320. 

G. M, Sc. 
IBN SHEM-TOB, JOSEPH BEN SHEM- 

TOB: One of the most prolitic Judseo-Spanish wri- 

ters of the fifteenth century; born in Castile; died 

1450. He lived in various cities of Spain: Medina 

del Campo de Leon (1441); Alcala di Henares ( 1451); 

Segovia (1454). Though it is not known precisely 

what office he held at court, he ocenpied a position 

which brought him in contact with distinguished 

Christian scholars. According to the custom of the 

time, he held publie disputations with them in the 

presence of the court; this probably led him tostudy 
the polemical literatureof the Jews. In the preface 
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to his commentary on Profiat Duran’s * Al-Tehi 
ka-Aboteka,” he recounts a disputation with a Chris- 
tian scholar concerning the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He seems to have elaborated this disputation and to 
have used it later in various anti-Christian writings. 
In 1452 he was sent by the Prince of Asturia, Don 
Enrique, to Segovia to prevent an outbreak of pop- 
ular rage at Easter against the Jews. He speaks oc- 
casionally in his writings of great sufferings which 
drove him from place to place, and of passing 
through a severe illness. Griitz (* Gesch.” viii. 422) 
has discovered, from a quotation in Joseph Jabez's 
“Or ha-Hay yim," that Ibn Shem-Tob died a martyr, 

Ibn Shem-Tob'snumerous writings, a list of which 
was compiled by Munk and supplemented by Beer 
and Steinschneider, are divisible into (2) independent 
works and (5) commentaries. Among the former are: 

“ Hanhagat ha-Bayit," treatise on economics, writ- 
ten in his youth (see his “‘En ha- 
Kore”); nothing further is known 
concerning it. According to Stein- 
schneider, it may be a revision of Aris- 
totle's * Economics." 

"'En ha-Kore,” the only medieval scientifio He- 
brew homiletical work extant (Zotenberg, “Cat. 
Hebr. MSS. Paris,” No. 325, 2; Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2052, 2). The book is 
very Yich in quotations from Christian and from 
Mohammedan authors, It treats systematically of 
the science of homiletics, defines the limitations of 
exegesis, and expresses itself in regard to the funda- 
mental aim of Jewish preaching. It contains fre- 
quent references to Aristotle’s “Ethics,” Ibn Shem- 
Tob’s favorite work. 

“Kebod Elohim,” on the summum bonum and the 
aim of life; written in 1442, printed at Ferrara in 

" Da'at 'Elyon," a refutation of a fatalistic wri- 
ting of the baptized Jew Abner of Burgos (Wolf, 
"Bibl. Hebr." iii. 428; the Oppenheim MS. cited 
by Wolf is no longer to be found in the collection at 
Oxford). 

The following are his commentaries: 

Commentary on Jedaiah ha-Penini’s * Behinat 
‘Olam. ” 

Commentary on his father’s “Sefer ha-Yesodot,” 
known only tbrough à citation in *'En ha-Kore." 

Just as “Sefer ha-Yesodot" is, proba- 


Original 
Works. 


His bly, only another title of his father’s 
Commen- “Sefer ha-Emunot," so is this com- 
taries. mentary, according to Steinschneider, 


probably identical with the “Sefer 
IKkebod Elohim.” 

Commentary on the anti-Christian letter of Profiat 
Duran, “Al-Tehi ka-Aboteka,” edited and printed 
together for the first time at Constantinople, 1577; 
reprinted by A. Geiger in “Kobez Wikkuhim,” 
Breslau, 1844. 

“Bittul 'Ikkere ha-Nozerim," a Hebrew transla- 
tion of and commentary on Hasdai Crescas’ refuta- 
tion, in Spanish, of the chief dogmas of Christian- 
ity. It was written at Alcala di Henares in 1451, 
and published anonymously at Salonica (?) in 1860. 
The original work by Crescas and its title have been 
lost (Steinsehneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 462). These 
last two commentaries were in accord with the anti- 
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Christian polemical spirit prevailing in the Jewish 
religio-philosophic literature of the time. 

Commentary on Lamentations, written at Medina 
del Campo in 1441, after the author had recovered 
from au illness (Parma, De Rossi MSS. No. 177). 

Commentary on the *Isagoge " of Porphyry, after 
Averroes, of which no manuscript has yet been 
found (see Steinschneider, “Cat. der Hebr. Hand- 
schriften in der Stadtbibliothek zu Hamburg,” p. 
106; idem, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 86). 

Commentary on Averroes’ treatise on the possi- 
bility of union with the active intellect (* Sekel 
ha-Po‘el”), after Moses Narboni's translation, with 
a long introduction (Steinschneider, “Cat. der Hebr. 
Handschriften Berlin,” No. 216; Zotenberg, l.e. No. 
885). Ibn Shem-Tob made a short extract from this 
voluminous commentary, which he finished at Sego- 
via in 1454 (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodi. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1953: see Steinschneider in * Monatsschrift,” xxxii. 
459 et seq. ; idem, “Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 194 ef seg.). 

Commentary on part of Averroes' “large com- 
mentary ” on the “De Anima” of Aristotle, cited in 
Ibn Shem-Tob's commentary on Aristotle's “ Ethics ” 
(Steinschneider, Ze. p. 150). 

Short commentary on Maimonides' * Moreh," ii. 
68, cited in his son's commentary on the same work. 
Nothing further concerning it is known. 

Commentary on the Sidra Bereshit, cited by him 
in the “‘En ha-Kore,” and a commentary on Deut. 
xv. 11, cited in his commentary on the “ Nicomach- 
ean Ethics” (according to Steinschneider these two 
may be only sermons). 

Commentary, containing minute and diffuse ex- 
planations of words and subject-matter, on the He- 
brew translation of the * Nicomachean Ethics" of 
Aristotle (“Sefer ha-Middot"). Finished at Segovia 
in 1455, this was probably the last and most exten- 
sive of his works; he worked upon it for one hundred 
days continuously in order that no interruption might 
hinder him from an understanding of the text. The 
commentary exists in many manuscripts and was 
widely circulated in the Middle Ages. It has been 
made use of in Satanow’s edition of the “Sefer ha- 
Middot? (Berlin, 1784; Steinschneider, l.e. pp. 912 
et seq.). 

The * Kebod Elohim” is Joseph’s chief work. His 
leading ideas and principles, scattered throughout his 
other writings, are here brought together. In it he 
compares the ethical opinions of the Greeks, espe- 
cially of Aristotle, with those of Judaism, a thing 
which had not before been earnestly or thoroughly 
done. For this purpose he gives many extracts 
(*“perakim”) from the “Ethics” of Aristotle, and 
translates chapters ix. and x.. though 
froma Latin version. Inanswer to the 
question as to man's summum bonum 
he concludes it to be the Torah, which 
teaches and promises immortality, whereas the 
Greeks only speculate as to man’s final goal. That 
the Torah and the philosophy of the Greeks have 
one and the same end,as some maintain, he denies, 
declaring the claim to be incompatible with the 
essence of positive religion; the Torah ordains the 
fulfilment of the 613 commandments, not the eth- 
ical teachings of Aristotle. Speculation within the 
bounds of the Torah is permitted, even commanded : 


Ethical 
Views. 
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and its province should be “the secret meanings of 
the Torah and of its rules, and the teachings of 
the Prophets.” By this he probably indicates caba- 
listic dogmas. The divine commands are reasonable, 
although explanations based on reason, without the 
help of tradition often fail to explain the founda- 
tions of the commands. 

Joseph ibn Shem-Tob was one of the most learned 
writers of his time. His knowledge of science and 
philosophy was intimate, and he had a very thor- 

ough acquaintance with Aristotle, his 

Characteri- chicf commentator Averroes, and the 

zation. prominent Jewish, Mohammedan, and 

Christian writers. At the same time 
he was an independent and outspoken critic. He 
not only passed judgment upon Christianity and 

Islam, but he criticized Maimonides, with whose 

fundamental ideas he was not in sympathy, and 

maintained that the claim made by the cabalists that 

Simeon ben Yohai was the author of the Zohar was 

baseless. Nevertheless, in a discussion as to the 

proofs of the unity of God, he prefers the arguments 
of the cabalists to those of the philosophers. His 

attitude might be termed “ positive Jewish,” with a 

remarkable mixture of rationalism and dogmatism. 

He would allow no obscurity or confusion of ideas, 

and emphatically asserted that religion and philos- 

ophy are not identical in their final aim: “The Aris- 
totelian laws make men; Jewish laws make Jews.” 

In the strife then raging over the study of ration- 
alistic sciences Ibn Shem-Tob took the following 
position: The Jew in possession of the divine rev- 
elation could dispense with the sciences, although 
their study was useful to him, since they perfected 
him asa human being; but their study should be 
deferred to anadvancedage. In this heagreed with 
Solomon ben Adret. He thought it was the “soph- 
istry” of “Greek wisdom,” in which speculative 
knowledge was the chief end of life, which made 
materialists of so many prominent Jews, causing 
their defection from Judaism and the extinction of 
whole communities in Aragon and Castile. In other 
districts, he said, not affected by this spirit, there 
were thousands of Jews who would rather be killed 
than surrender their faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz. Gesch. viii. 141. 163 et seq., 118 ct seg. 
421 et scq.; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, pp. 512 et seq.: Stein- 
schneider. Cat. Bodl. cols. 1529 et seq.: idem, Jewish Litera- 
ture, pp. 97, 100, 104, 127, 309, 317; idem, in Ersch and Gru- 
ber. Encyc. section ii. part 31, pp. 87 et seq.; M. Straschon, 
in Pirhe Zafon, pp. St et seq.; Winter and Wünsehe, Die 
Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 790, iij. 671; Munk, Mélanges, pp. 
508 et scq.; Munk-Beer, Die Philosophischen Schriftsteller 


der Juden, pp. 118 et seq. 
J. É M. Sc. 


IBN SHEM-TOB, SHEM-TOB (BEN JO- 
SEPH?): Spanish cabalist; a fanatical opponent 
of rationalistic philosophy; president of a yeshibah 
in Spain; lived about 1390-1440 (Gedaliah ibu 
Yahya, “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” ed. Venice, p. 
62b). He was the father of Joseph and Isaac ibn 
Shem-Tob. He wrote: “Sefer ha-Emunot," on re- 
lirious dogmas (Ferrara, 1556); “Sefer Yesodot” 
(perhaps only another title for the preceding}: a 
commentary on the Pesah Haggadah (Steinschneider, 
5 Cat. Munich,” 264, 8; idem, “Cat. Bodl." col. 99). 
The “Sefer ha-Emunot ” is an attack on the Aristo- 
telian philosophy and on the rationalistic and specu- 
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lative conception of Judaism in vogue in the author's 
day. Itisalsoa eulogy of the Cabala,“ the true teach- 
ing, which has lived on through tradition and which 
alone can help Israel." Shem-Tob endeavors to 
prove that, from the standpoint of positive Judaism, 
there is not the agreement between religion and 
philosophy that is claimed by many Jewish philos- 
ophers. In the introduction he makes the philosoph- 
ical investigators and the “enlightenment” brought 
about by them responsible for the defection from 
Judaism and for the political. persecutions of the 
times. He renders especially severe judgments upon 
Maimonides (who withheld belief in resurrection), 
upon Abraham ibn Ezra, upon Levi ben Gershon, and 
upon other men of liberal views. 

In his survey of the historical development of the 
Cabala Ibn Shem-Tob cites a number of older caba- 
listic writers, whose existence, however, is not there- 
by proved. This reference to them isappended to a 
short passage from the Zohar. Moses ALASHKAR vio- 
lently opposed Shem-Tob’s dogmatic system in his 
" Hassagot' A1 Mah She-Katab R. Shem-Tob Neged 
ha-RaMbaM ” (Ferrara, 1556). The “Sefer ha-Emu- 
not” has been much cited by both old and modern au- 
thors, and is valuable for the history of the Cabala. 
To judge from a remark on page 31b it would seem 
that Ibn Shem-Tob wrote other works, but nothing 
is known concerning them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. Hebr. ed. of Rabbinowitz, vi. 99— 

00; Kaufmann, Die Attributenlehre, Index ; Steinschneider. 

Cat. Budi. cols. 2558 et seq.; idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 94, 

301; idem, Die Polemische und Apolagetische Litteratur, 

pp. 821, 367; idem, Hebr. Uehers. p. 120; M. Straschon, in 

Pirhe Zafon, ii. 77 et seq.; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jit- 

dische Litteratur, iii. 281, 365. 


J. M. Sc. 


IBN SHEM-TOB, SHEM-TOB BEN JO- 
SEPH BEN SHEM-TOB: Spanish writer and 
philosopher; flourished about 1461-89; lived in Se- 
govia and Almazan. He was a follower of Maimon- 
ides, even though his grandfather Shem-Tob ibn 
Shem-Tob was one of Maimonides’ most uncompro- 
mising opponents, and though his father did not 
agree With Maimonides on essential points in his 
philosophy. Ibn Shem-Tob was the author of the 
following works: (1) Treatise on matter and its re- 
lation to form, according to the opinions of the an- 
cient philosophers, especially Aristotle and his com- 
mentators; written in Segovia, 1461 (Paris MS. No. 
898, 4). (2) Commentary to book iii., ch. 4-7 of 
Averroes’ “middle commentary ” on Aristotle’s * De 
Anima,” on the ratiocinative power of the soul; 
finished in Almazan, in 1478, under the title * Bi'ur 
ha-Koah ha-Dabri” (Paris MS. No. 8). The other 
parts of the commentary were written by one of 
Shem-Tob's pupils in the same year (1478), and 
probably were either based upon the teacher's lec- 
tures or dictated by him (Paris MS, No, 907, 2). (8) 
Commentary on Averroes’ * middle commentary ” on 
Aristotle's “Physics”; finished in Almazan in 1480 
(Paris MS. No. 967, 4). (4) *Ha-Ma'amar ba-Sib- 
bah ha-Taklitit," treatise on the final cause or pur- 
pose of the creation of the world (Paris MS. No. 998, 
.2) The author quotes and discusses several of the 
opinions of ancient writers on this subject, and 
agrees with the last one cited, that the purpose of 
creation is the existence of mankind. Tbe end of 


all humanity, according to him, is to approximate 

totheimageofGod. (5) “Teshubot” to Eli Habillo's 

philosophical questions (De Rossi, MS. Parma No. 

457, 2). (6) Commentary on Pirke Abot (Wolf, 

"Bibl Hebr." iii. 1135). (7) Commentary on Mai- 

monides’ “Moreh” (Venice, 1551). This commen- 

tary, his chief work, was written with the purpose 
of reconciling “reason” (philosophy) and “law” 

(religion). He frequently quotes the commentary of 

Profiat Duran, to which his remarks are sometimes 

only supplementary. 1n the preface he states his 

intention to be merely to reproduce explanations and 
comments already given and in his opinion correct. 

À compendium, therefore, rather than a commen- 

tary, the work is very prolix (see Friedlünder, * The 

Guide of the Perplexed,” vol. iii, p. xxii). (8) 

* Derashot ha-Torah," homilies on the Pentateuch, 

written in 1489 and printed three times during the 

sixteenth century (Salonica, 1525 or 1530; Venice, 

1547; Padua, 1507). Itsoon, however, fell into com- 

parative oblivion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Mélanges, pp. 508-509; Munk-Beer, 
Philosophie und Philosophische Schriftsteller der Juden, 
pp. 119 ef seg.; M. Straschon, Pirhe Zafon, ii. 86: Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2584 et seq.; idem, Jewish Litera- 
ture, pp. 99, 104; idem, Hebr. Uebers, pp. 120, 150, 425; Winter 
and Wünsche, Die Jiidische Litteratur, ii. 791. 

J. M. Sc. 

IBN SHOSHAN (Hebr. form, jp or wA) 
or IBN SUSAN (Arab. form, *Susan," both forms 
meaning "lily "): Spanish family of Toledo, which 
can be traced back to the twelfth century and which 
is known to have existed up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its first known representative was Solomon, 
called “Pattish he-Hazak” (=“the mighty ham- 
mer") He was nasi in Toledo in the twelfth 
century (Graetz, * Hist." iii, 384). 

Joseph ben Solomon ibn Shoshan (called also 
Yazid ibn Omar ha-Nasi): Communal worker 
in Toledo; died there 1205. He succeeded his father 
as nasi in that city, and stood high in the favor 
of the court. Graetz says that he was a favorite of 
Alfonso VIII. of Castile (1166-1914). He built a 
beautiful synagogue in Toledo, which is mentioned 
in “ Ha-Manhig ” (ed. Constantinople, p. 27a), and is 
also alluded to in the chronogram “1205,” the year 
of his death, in his epitaph (see S. D. Luzzatto, 
“Abne Zikkaron,” No. 75; Rapoport, in “Kerem 
Hemed,” vii. 249-253). He gave a friendly recep- 
tion at his home in Toledo to Abraham ben Nathan, 
the author of *Ha-Manhig." The poet Al-Harizi 
composed two elegies on his death, one of which 
exists in manuscript, while the other is printed in 
the “Tahkemoni” (ed. Warsaw, 1890, 1. 419; comp. 
xlvi. 850). 

Joseph's son Solomon was also nasi of Toledo, in 
succession to his father. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cassel, in Zunz Jubelschrift, p. 125: A. 
Geiger, in Wiss. Zeit. Jud. Theol. ii. 129: Gritz, Gesch. vi. 
189, 828 et seq.; Zunz, Z. G. Index, s.v. Schoschan. 

Among other members of the family who lived 
in the thirteenth century were: Abraham, who 
built houses of shelter for poor travelers in Toledo. 
Judah, known for his generosity. Sisa, grandfather 
of the writer Judah ben Moses of Toledo, Samuel, 
who provided the Talmudical high schools of Cairo 
and Jerusalem with oil, and who suffered in a perse- 
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cution of the Jews in Toledo. Jacob, a Jewish 
judge, appointed by the government. 

In the fourteenth century prominent members of 
the family were; David, a judge, son of the above- 
mentioned Jacob. He was associated with Asher 
ben Jehiel. Meir ben Abraham, representative of 
the community, and his son ABRAHAM (see JEW. 
Encyc. i. 119b) Jacob, who in 1340 was divorced 
from his wife Satbona, daughter of Judah Benve- 
niste of Loria. Isaac,a physician; born 1324; died 
of the plague in 1899 (Graetz, l.c. iv. 113). Joseph, 
a thorough student of the Talmud and of theology ; 
author of a commentary on Pirke Abot (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 885, 2; MS. Paris, No. 
769, 5). 

Noteworthy members in the fifteenth century 
were: Meir ben Joseph, physician, “a helperof the 
poor ?; died in Toledo 1415. An Ibn Shoshan, whose 
given name is not known; author of a short com- 
mentary on Ibn Gabirol's * Azharot? (Neubauer, łc. 
No. 1177, 1b). Samuel ben Zadok, author of a fes- 
tival prayer (De Rossi, M8. Parma No. 1377) and of 
a short compendium on Jacob ben Asher's *'Tur 
Orah Hayyim," under the title “Sefer “Kz Hayyim ” 
(MS. Paris, No. 444). Samuel, author of Sabbath 
sermons (Buxtorf, “Bibl. Rab.” p. 467) and of a 
supercommentary on Rashi’s commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Neubauer, l.e. No. 201). Another Ibn 
Shoshan, whose given nameis not known; diedas 
a martyr in Seville in 1481. Judah ben Isaac, 
rabbi in Magnesia about 1500; quoted by several 
halakists; author of a commentary on Ruth. 

To the sixteenth century belong: Joseph, lived 
in Constantinople; publisher of Midrash Tanhu- 
ma (1522). David, physician in Jerusalem (1586). 
Isaac, copyist of a cabalistie work in Safed (Neu- 
bauer, c. No. 1540). David ben Samuel, author 
of a commentary on Ecclesiastes (Geiger, “Jiid. 
Zeit.” iii. 444). Solomon ben Samuel lived in 
Salonica. 

Issachar ben Mordecai ibn Susan: Pales- 
tinian mathematician; flourished 1539-72.. In early 
youth he removed from the Maghreb, perhaps from 
Fez, to Jerusalem, where he became a pupil of Levi 
ibn Habib. From there he went to Safed, where, 
under great hardship, he continued his studies. 
But his increasing poverty induced him, in 1539, to 
leave Safed and seek a living elsewhere. At this 
time he commenced a work on the calendar, giving, 
among other things, tables which embraced the 
years 5999-6000 (1589-2240). Afterhis return to Safed 
he resumed his work on the calendar, in which he 
was assisted by the dayyan Joshua. It was pub- 
lished at Salonica, in 1564, under the title “ Tikkun 
Yissakar.” The second edition, under the title 
“<Thbur Shanim ” (Venice, 1578), isnot as rare as the 
first. The tables in both editions begin with the year 
of publication, 

The book also contains, in two appendixes, & 
treatise on rites (“minhagim ”) depending upon the 
variations in the calendar from year to year, and a 
treatise on the division of the weekly portions and 
the haftarot according to the ritual of the different 
congregations. For the latter treatise the author 
quotes as his source ancient manuscript commen- 
taries, and holds that, according to the opinion of a 


certain scholar, the division of the weekly portions 
is to be traced back to Ezra. Rites, anonymously 
given, are, according to p. 51, 2d edition, taken from 
Abudarham, to whom the author attributes great 
authority. ' 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, i. (01: Fürst, Bibl. 


Jud. tii. 396; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1061; idem, in 
Abhandlungen zur Gesch. der Mathematik, 1899, ix. 479. 


David ibn Shoshan: A blind and very rich man 
of Salonica; died in Constantinople. Of good gen- 
eral education, he was intimately acquainted with 
the Talmud as well as with philosophy and mathe- 
matics. He was well known for his thorough 
knowledge of the law-books of the Mohammedans, 
and many Moslem scholars and judges came to him 
at Saloniea to be taught their own law. Later he 
left for Constantinople, where he remained till his 
death and where, on account of his scholarship, he 
was highly respected by the Mohammedan stu- 
dents. One of his pupils was Asher Cohen ibn 
Ardot (d. 16495). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 83b, 39a, 40a, 
45a: Benjamin Motal, Tummat Yesharim, Preface, Venice, 
1622; Zunz, Z. GŒ. p. 440. 

Members of the family in the seventeenth century 
were: Eliezer, son of the above-mentioned David, 
in Constantinople (1699). It is related of him that 
every Friday he cleaned with his beard the place in 
front of the Holy Ark. David ben David, rabbi 
in Salonica about 1660. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. G. pp. 436 et seq. 

J. i M. Sc. 

IBN SHU‘AIB, BISHR (BASHAR) BEN. 
PHINEHAS: Oriental mathematician; lived at 
the end of the tenth century. According to Hot- 
tinger (“ Promptuarium,” p. 96), the Arabic works 
of Ibn Shu‘aib are often quoted by Arabic writers. 
In 997 the Jacobite Abu ‘Ali ‘Isa ibn Zara‘ah ad- 
dressed to Ibn Shu‘aib a pamphlet against Judaism 
which seemed to be an answer to a pro-Jewish work 
by Ibn Shu‘aib (see Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, “Uyun al- 
Anba’,” ii. 286). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Polemische Literatur, p.145; . 

idem, Die Arabische Litteratur der Juden, $ 61b. 

G. M. SEL. 

IBN SHU‘AIB, JOEL: Rabbi, preacher, and 
commentator of the fifteenth century; born in Ara- 
gon; lived also at Tudela. He wrote: “‘Olat Shab- 
bat," sermons, in theorder of the Sabbatical sections, 
written in 1469 (Venice. 1577) ; acommentary on Lam- 
entations, written at Tudela in 1480, and published 
together with Galante's commentary on the same 
book (ib. 1488); a commentary on Job, mentioned in 
his **Olat Shabbat ”; a short commentary on Canti- 
cles (1556); “Nora Tehillot,” a commentary on the 
Psalms, with a preface by his son Samuel (Salonica, 
1568-69). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 28a; De Rossi- 
Hamberger, Hist. Würterb. p. 291; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1400; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. ix. 302; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 162. 

K. I. Bn. 


IBN SHU‘AIB, JOSHUA: Preacher and caba- 
list; Hourished about 1328. He was a pupil of Solo- 
mon ben Adret and the teacher of Menahem ibn 
Zerah. Together with Shem-Tob ben Abraham ibn 
Gaon, he was accused by Isaac the Blind of Acco of 
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untrustworthiness in his account of the utterances 
and explanations of his teachers. 

Shu'aib was the author of * Derashot al ha-Torah,” 
homilies on the Pentateuch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 78; Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1562. 

K. P. B. 

IBN TIBBON: Family of translators that lived 
principally in southern France in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. On the name “Tibbon” see 
Steinschneider in “J. Q. R.” xi. 621. The more im- 
portant members of the family were: 

Abraham ibn Tibbon: Translator of Aristotle's 
“Economics”; his exact relationship to the Tibbon 
family is unknown (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” 


p. 227). 
M. Sc. 


Jacob ben Machir ibn Tibbon: Provençal as- 
tronomer; born, probably at Marseilles, about 1286; 
died at Montpellier about 1304. He wasa grandson 
of Samuel ben Judah ibn Vibbon. His Provencal 
name was Don Profiat Tibbon; the Latin writers 
called him Profatius Judzeus. Jacob occupies a 
considerable place in the history of astronomy in the 
Middle Ages. His works, translated into Latin, 
were quoted by Copernieus, Reinhold, and Clavius, 
He was also highly reputed as a physician, aud, 
according to Jean Astruc (“ Mémoires pour Servir à 
| Histoire de la Faculté de Médecine de Mont- 
pellier," p. 168), was regent of the faculty of medi- 
cine of Montpellier. 

In the controversy between the Maimonists and 
the anti-Maimonists Jacob defended science against 
the attacks of Abba Mari and his party; the ener- 
getic attitude of the community of Montpellier on 
that occasion was due to his influence. 

Jacob became known by a seriesof Hebrew trans- 
lations of Arabic scientific and philosophical works, 
and above all by two original works on astronomy. 
His translations are: (1) the * Elements” of Euclid, 
divided into fifteen chapters; (2) the treatise of 
Kosta ben Luka on the armillary sphere, in sixty- 
five chapters; (8) “Sefer ha-Mattanot,” the * Data” of 
Euclid, according to the Arabic translation of Ishak 
ben Hunain; (4) “Ma’amar Talkus,” treatise of 
Autolycus on the sphere in movement; (5) three 
treatises on the sphere of Menelas of Alexandria; 
(6) * Ma'amar bi-Tekunah,” or “Sefer ‘al Tekunah,” 
in forty-four chapters, from Abu ‘Ali ibn Hassan ibn 
al-Haitham; (7) treatise on the use of the astrolabe, 
in forty chapters, from Abu al-Kasim Ahmad ibn al- 
Saffar; (8) compendium of the * Almagest” of Ptol- 
emy, from Abu Muhammed Jabar ibn Aflah; (9) 
“Tooeret ha-Ma'aseh be-Luah ha-Nikra Sofihah,” 
from Abu Ishak ben al-Zarkalah; (10) preface to 
Abraham bar Hiyya’s astronomical work; (11) an 
extract from the “ Almagest” on the arc of a circle; 
(12) * Kizzur mi-Kol Meleket Higgayon,” Averroes’ 
compendium of the “Organon” (Riva di Trento, 
1559): (13) Averroes’ paraphrase of books xi.-xix. 
of Aristotle's history of animals; (14) * Mozene ha- 
‘Tyyunim,” from Ghazali. 

The two original works of Jacob are: (1) a de- 
scription of the astronomical instrument called the 
quadrant (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 
1054), in sixteen chapters, the last of which shows 


how to construct this instrument; it was translated 
several times into Latin; (2) astronomical tables, 
beginning with March 1, 1900 (Munich MS. No. 
343, 20) These tables, also, were translated into 
Latin and enjoyed the greatest repute. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Mélanges, p. 489; Carmoly, Histoire 
des Médecins Juifs, p. 90; Steinschneider, Cut. Bodl. col. 
1932; idem, Hebr. Uebers.; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 246; Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 599 et seq.; Gross, 


Gallia Judaica, p. 832. 
I. Bn. 

Judah ben Moses ibn Tibbon: Rabbiin Mont- 
pellier; took part in the dispute between the fol- 
lowers and the opponents of Maimonides. He in- 
duced his relative Jacob ben Machir ibu Tibbon to 
support the Maimonidean party by pointing out 
that the anti-Maimonideans were the opponents of 
his grandfather Samuel ibn Tibbon and of the son- 
in-law of the latter, Jacob ben Abba Mari ben 

Samson ben Anatoli. In consequence of this, Jacob 

ben Machir ibn Tibbon protested against the read- 

ing of Solomon ben Adret's letter to the commu- 
nity of Montpellier, which nevertheless took place 
in the synagogue of' that city on the following 
day, a Sabbath, in the month of Elul, 1804 (“ Min- 
hat Kena'ot," Nos. 21, 22). According to Jacob ben 

Machir ibn Tibbon (70. No. 89), Judah wrote various 

works, and made several translations which were 

praised even by Nahmanides. None of them are 
extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Perles. Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth, pp. 
30, 37; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 228 ct seq., 248; Renan-Neubauer, 
Les Rabbins Français; Zunz, Z. G. p. 477; Geiger, Wiss. 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol. v. 991 Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 333, 
Judah ben Saulibn Tibbon: Translator; born 

at Granada, Spain, 1120; died after 1190. He left 

his native place in 1150, probably on account of 
persecution by the Almohades, and went to Lunel in 
southern France. Benjamin of Tudela mentions 
him as a physician there in 1160. Judah lived on 
terms of intimacy with Meshullam ben Jacob aud 
with Meshullam's two sons, Asher and Aaron, whom 
in his will he recommends as friends to his only son, 

Samuel. Ile was also a close friend of Abraham ben 

David of Posquiéres and of Zerahiah ha-Levi, the 

latter of whom he freely recognized as a greater 

scholar than himself, and whose son he also wished 
to have as a friend for his own son. He had two 
daughters whose marriage caused him much anx- 
icty. 

Judah was very active asa translator. his works in- 
cluding the translation into Hebrew of the following: 

(1) Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda’s ** Al-Hidayah ila Fara'id 
al-Kulub," under the title “* Torat Hobot ha-Lebabot." He was 
induced to undertake this work by Meshullain ben Jacob and 
his son Asher, at whose desire he translated the first treatise, in 

1161. After its completion Joseph Kimhi translated the other 

nine treatises and afterward the first one also, At the wish of 


Abraham ben David of Posquiéres, Judah con- 
Translations tinued his translation of the work. Judah’s 


of translation is the only one that has held its 
Philosophie place. That of Kimhi was gradually super- 
Works. seded and at last came to be forgotten entirely. 


Only a small fragment of it has been preserved 
(published by A. Jellinek in Benjacob's edition of '' Hobot ha- 
Lebabot," Leipsic, 1846). Judah’s translation of Bahya’s work 
was first printed at Naples in 1489 without a title. 

(2) Solomon ibn Gabirol’s ** Kitab Islah al-Akhlak," under the 
title ‘* Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh " (printed together with the 
first-mentioned translation at Constantinople in 1550). 

(3) Judah ha-Levi's '* Kitab al-Hujjah,” under the title ** Sefer 
ha-Kuzari" (1107; printed at Fano in 1506 and many times 
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since). In this instance also Judah's translation drove that of 
his rival, Judah ibn Cardinal, out of the fleld, so that only a 
amall purtion of the latter's work has been preserved (see Cas- 
sel’s ed., pp. 344 et seq.). 

(4) Two works by Ibn Janah: (a) His grammar, “ Kitab al- 
Luma*," under the title " Sefer ha-Rikmah " (1171; edited by B. 
Goldberg, with notes by R. Kirchheim, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1856). The translator's preface is interesting for the history of 
literature, and it gives Judah's opinions on the art of Hebrew 
translation. (b) ‘Kitab al-Usul," under the title * Sefer ha- 
 Shorashim ? (edited by Bacher, Berlin, 1896). Isaac al-Barce- 
ioni and Isaac ha-Levi had already translated this dictionary as 
far as the letter “lamed,” and Judah finished it in 1171. 

(5) Saadia’s ** Kitab al-Amanat wal-I'tikadat," under the title 
“Sefer ha-Emunot weha-De'ot" (1186; first ed. Constantinople, 
1562). 

Judeh is also said to have translated the collection of poems 
* Mibhar ha-Peninim,” usually attributed to Solomon ibn Ga- 


birol. This translation is ascribed to Ibn Tib- 

Spurious bon in a very doubtful note in Neubauer, 
Works "Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1975, and in 
Attributed manuscript Parma, de Rossi, No 1394. In no 
to Judah. other manuseript is Judah ibn Tibbon called 


the translator. Further, the note mentions 
Seville instead of Granada as his home. The translation of 
Aristotle's " Analytica Posteriora" is also ascribed to Judah. 
This translation, however, is not extant; and it is altogether 
improbable that Judah translated the work in question. 


Judah's independent works are: 


(1) Sod Zahut ha-Lashon, on rhetorie and grammar. It is 
doubtful if this work was ever completed; and nothing but its 
title has been preserved (in Ibn Tibbon's testament; see No. 2, 


below). 

It is also doubtful whether he wrote a commentary on the 
last chapter of Proverbs. ‘The remark on the subject in his will 
(see below), * Remember also my explanation of ' Eshet Hayil,’ 
p. 9," can refer to an oral explanation. 

(2) Zawwa'ah, his ethical will, written in 1190 or after, and 
addressed to his Son, Samuel, who at that time already had a son 
of his own (published with a biographical sketch in German by 
M. Steinschneider, Berlin, 1852; with an English translation hy 
H. Edelmann in “ Derek Tobim,” London, 1852). 

Judah's testament, with its homely style and 
frankness, is one of the most interesting in this class 

of literature. It gives a deep insight 

Wis Ethical into the soul of the man and his re- 

Wil. lation to his indisputably greater son, 

Samuel Against the latter his chief 

complaint is that he never initiated his father into 

his literary or business affairs, never asked for his 
advice, and, in fact, hid everything from him. 

He recommends Samuel to practise writing in 
Arabie, since Jews like Samuel ba-Nagid, for exam- 
ple, attained rank and position solely through being 
able to write in that language. He exhorts him to 
morality and to the study of the Torah as well as of 
the profane sciences, including medicine. He is to 
read grammatical works on Sabbaths and festivals, 
and is not to neglect the reading of * Mishle " and of 
“Ben Mishle.” In regard to his medical practise he 
gives his son sage advice. He further advises his 
son to observe rigorously the laws of diet, lest he, 
like others, become ill frequently in consequence of 
intemperate and unwholesome eating, which would 
not fail to engender mistrust in him as a physician 
on the part of the general public. Interesting are 
Judah’s references to his library as his “best treas- 
ure,” his “best companion,” and to his book-shelves 
as “the most beautiful pleasure-gardens.” Headds: 

"I have collected a large library for thy sake so that thou 
needest never borrow a book of any one. As thou thyself 
seest, most students run hither and thither searching for books 
without being able to find them. . . . Look over thy Hebrew books 


every month, thy Arabic ones every two months. thy bound 
books every three months. Keep thy library in order, so that 
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thou wilt not need to search for a book. Prepare a list of the 
books on each shelf, and place each book on its proper shelf. 
Take care also of the loose, separate leaves in thy books, because 
they contain exceedingly important things which I myself have 
collected and written down. Lose no writing and no letter 
which I leave thee. . . . Cover thy book-shelves with beautiful 
curtains, protect them from water from the roof, from mice, and 
from all harm, because they are thy best treasure." 


His fine linguistic sense and his conception of the 
art of translating are shown by his counsels on this 
subject. 


He advises his son to read the weekly portion in Arabic every 
Sabbath so as to initiate himself into the art of translating, in 
case he should ever feel an inclination for it, He recommends 
to him an easy, pregnant, elegant style, not overburdened with 
words: further, be is to avoid foreign words and unusual and 
affected constructions, and is to use words which have a har- 
monious sound and are easy to pronounce. He always lays 
great weight upon the advantages of having a beautiful, clear 
handwriting and of using beautiful paper, good ink, etc. The 
testament closes with a poem summarizing the contents of the 
will. 

Judah ibu Tibbon well understood the difficulties 
of the translator's task. He says in the preface to 
his translation of Bahya’s * Hobot ha-Lebabot " that 
he hesitated to translate the book because he did not 
feel sufficiently acquainted with Hebrew, and that 
he undertook the task only in compliance with the 
wish of his friend. He knows that heis laying him- 
self open to adverse criticism with his translation, 
as is the case with every innovation. He attributes 

the imperfect character of his pred- 


Views ecessors! translations from Arabic 
on Trans- into Hebrew to the fact that either 
lation. they did not have a thorough knowl- 


edge of Arabic or of Hebrew or that 
they gave in the translation their own opinions in- 
stead of those of the author. Judah is also of the 
opinion that the Hebrew translation can not always 
reproduce the pregnancy of the Arabic original. 
He holds that a translator should first make a 
strictly literal rendering of the original, and then 
revise his translation as though it were an original 
production of his own. For his creation of new 
word-forms (in the use of which he was not without 
precedents), and for the rabbinicisms in his Hebrew 
style, he excuses himself to the reader by saying 
that they are unavoidable. It is true that he often 
translated the mistakes of the original without 
heeding the sense, or rather lack of sense, ex- 
pressed therein.’ 

His son, Samuel, in his introduction to the * Moreh 
Nebukim ” justly calls Judah “ the father of transla- 
tors”; since Gedaliah ibn Yahva he has also had the 
title of *chief of translators? (Wolf, * Bibl. Hebr." 
i. 455). Maimonides speaks very flatteringly of 
Judah in a letter to Samuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, in J. Q. R. iii. 453 et seq.; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii., pp. xiii. et seq.; Grütz. Gesch. vi. 201; Munk, 
Notice sur Saadia Gaon. p. 19: De Rossi, Dizionario, s.v. 
Tibbon ; Steinsehneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 86 et pas- 
sim; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 47, 878. et passim ; Zunz., G. S. 
iii. 135: idem, Z. G. p. 232; Renan-Neubauer. Les Rabbins 
Francais, xxvii. 511, 588, et passim; idem. Les Ecrivains 
Juifs Francais, yp. doa, 482, 6560: Winter and Wünsche, Die 
J tutische Litteratur, ii. 192; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 
280, 282. 


Moses ibn Tibbon: Physician and author; born 
in Marseilles; flourished between 1240 and 1283; 
son of Samuel ibn Tibbon and father of the Judah 
ibn Tibbon who was prominent in the Maimoni- 
dean controversy which took place at Montpellier. 


Ibn Tibbon 


The number of works written by Moses ibn Tibbon 
makes it probable that he reached a great age. 
With other Jewish physicians of Provence, he 
suffered under the order of the Council of Beziers 
(May, 1246) which prohibited Jewish physicians 
from treating Gentiles. He wrote the following 
works: (1) Commentary on Canticles (Lyck, 1874). 
Written under the influence of Maimonides, it is of 
a philosophical and allegorical character, and is sim- 
ilar to that by his brother-in-law Abba Mari ben 
Simson ben Anatol, whom he quotes repeatedly. 
In a long preface he deals with the poctical form 
and the philosophical content of the book, especially 
discussing the three classes of poetry according to 

the “Organon” of Aristotle. This 


Original part of the preface, taken from Im- 
Works. manuel ben Solomon’s commentary 


to Canticles, was published by Dukes 
in his “Nabal Kedumim” (pp. 55, 50; Briill’s 
“Jahrb.” id. 171 e£ seg.; Steinsehneider, “Febr. 
Bibl.” xiv 99, Salfeld, in Derliner's " Magazin,” vi. 
25). | 

(3) Commentary to the Pentateuch, according to 
Isaac de Lattes’ “Sha‘are Ziyyon" (see p. 42 of 
Buber’s Yaroslav, 1885, edition of the latter work) 
and Gedaliah ibn Yahya’s * Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah 
(see Wolf, * Bibl. Hebr." i. 10903). This commentary 
is quoted in the Commentary on Canticles (p. 24a). 
Azulai, in his * Shem ha-Gedolim ? (i. 144), mentions 

that, according to an early source, Moses ibn Tibbon 
composed a work of this kind. But an ancient au- 
thority, Judah Mosconi (e. 1870), in his supercom- 
mentary on Abraham ibn Ezra, expresses some doubt 
as to the authenticity of this commentary on account 
of its often very unsatisfactory explanations. Ac- 
cording to Steinschneider, it was merely a super- 
commentary on Abraham ibn Ezra (see * Cat. Bodl.” 
col. 2004; * Hebr. BibL" xiv. 108; Berliner’s ? Ma- 
gazin,” iii. 47, 150; comp. Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS." No. 2282, 9). 

(3) * Leket Shikhah," mentioned by Isaac de Lattes 
(L.e.) as contained in the foregoing work, though he 
does not give any further indication of its contents. 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya (Le. p. 94b, ed. Venice) gives 
only the title. 

(4) “Sefer Pe’ah,” an allegorical explanation, in 
ninety-one chapters, of haggadic passages in the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 939, 9). Its tendency is apologetical. 
After Raymund de Pennaforte had established 
schools, in which Arabic and Hebrew were taught, 
for the purpose of converting Jews and Moors, 
Christian clerics, in their incomplete knowledge of 
the rabbinical writings, attempted to cast scorn on 
the anthropomorphisms of the Midrashim. Moses 
ibn Tibbon traces this to those who took the anthro- 
pomorphic passages in a literal instead of, as Mai- 
monides had taught, an allegorical sense (see Isaac 
de Lattes, J.c.; Zunz, “G. V.” p. 400; Steinschnei- 
der and Cassel, “Jüdische Litteratur,” in Ersch and 
Gruber, “ Encyc." section ii., part 28, p. 409; “Cat. 
Bodl.? le.) 

(5) Commentary on the weights and measures of 
the Bible and the Talmud (Vatican MSS., No. 298, 
4; see Assemani, “Catal.” p. 288; Steinschneider, 
“ Joseph ibn Aknin,” in Ersch and Gruber, “ Encyc.” 
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section ìi., part 81, p. 50; * Ginze Nistarot,” iii. 185 
el seq.). 

(6) *Sefer ha-Tanninim," mentioned by Isaac de 
Lattes (Le.), but without indication of its contents; 
the Vatiean MS. has the title * Ma'amar 'al ha-Tan- 
ninim.” According to Assemani (l.e), it contained 
explanations on the creation of the Tanninim (comp, 
Gen. i. 91). Gedaliah ibn Yahya (/.c.) gives its title 
as “Sefer ha-Kinyanim,” which has been accepted 
as correct by Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim ”) and Ben- 
jacob (“Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 581); it is, however, 
certainly incorrect, as the contents of the book show. 

(7) “‘Olam Katon,” a treatise on the immortality 
of the soul, several manuscripts of which exist 
(Vatican MSS., No. 292, 2; Paris MSS., No. 110. see 
Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1910, 7, 
1324, 10, 1335, 2, 1600, 18; see also Carmoly in 
“Orient, Lit.” ii. 285, 9314). Moses ibn Tibbon’s au- 
thorship is doubtful. According to a Bodleian 
manuscript, No. 1818, 7, his father, Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon, was its author; in another passage Judah, his 
grandfather, is said to be its author (see Steinschnei- 
der, “Cat. Bodl.” cols. 2003-2004). 

(8) Letter on questions raised by his father, Sam- 
uel ibn Tibbon, in regard to Maimonides’ “ Moreh 
Nebukim” (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 2218, 2). 

Gedaliah ibn Yahya (é.c.) erroneously ascribes to 
Moses ibn Tibbon a “Sefer ha-Kolel," a “Sefer ha- 
Melek,” and a “Sefer ‘Asarah Debarim ” (see Zunz, 
“Z. G.” pp. 471-472; Steinsehneider, Ze.) Moses 
was also wrongly accredited with three other works: 
a commentary on Abot, a commentary on Ibn Gabi- 
rol’s * Azharot,” and notes on the “Sefer ha-Madda* " 
of Maimonides (Steinsclineider, ¢.e.). 

Moses ibn Tibbon’s translations are even more im- 
portant and numerous than his original works. 
They include versions of Arabic works on philoso- 
phy, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. The 
name of the author of the work from which the 
translation was made precedes, in the following list, 
the title by which the translation is known. His 
most important translations are as follows: 


Averroes: Commentaries, etc.,on Aristotle: “Physica Aus- 
eultatio? (about 1250; Steinsehneider, '* Hebr. Uebers.” p. 109); 
" Kelale ha-Shamayim weba-‘Olam " (* De Coelo eb Mundo”: 
Lc. p. 126): ‘Sefer ha-Hawayah weha-Hefsed" (1259: ''De 
Generatione et Corruptione " ; l.c. p. 130); " Sefer Otot 'Elyo- 
not" ("Meteora?; Lc. p. 135); " Kelale Sefer ha-Nefesh" 
(124£: "De Anima": Lc. p. 147); "Bi'ur Sefer ha-Nofesh " 
(1201 : The Middle Commentary " 3 Le. p. 145): |“ Ha-Hush we- 
ha-Mubhash" (1254: ' Parva Naturalia”; lc. p. 154); "Mah 
she-Ahar ha-Teba' " (1258: * Metaphysien " ; l.c. p.159); " Di'ur 
Arguza" (commentary on Avicenna’s “ Arjuzah " ; Renan, 
** Averroes," p. 189: Steinschneider, l.c. p. 699). 

Avicenna; '* Ha-Seder ha-Katon " (1272: “The Small Canon "'; 
l.c. p. 698, comp. p. 285). 

Batalyusi: ‘ Ha-'Agullot ha-Ra'yoniyyot " (* Al-Hada'ik," on 
the "similarity of the world to an imaginary sphere”; l.c. p. 
287), edited by D. Kaufmann (“Die Spuren al-Bataljusi's in 
der Jüdischen Religionsphilosophie,"? Leipsic, 1880). 

Al-Hassar: '" Sefer ha-Heshbon"' (1271: Treatise on Arith- 
metic: Steinsehneider, l.c. p. 558; ** Isr. Letterbode,” iii. 8). 

Euclid: "*Shorashim," or t Yesodot" (1270: *“ Elements” ; 
Steinsehneider, l.e. p. 506, comp. p. 510). 

Alfarabi : ** Hathalot ha-Nimza’ot ha-Tib'iyyim (1248: '* Book 
of the Principles; l.c. p. 291, comp. p. 47), edited by H. Fili- 
powski, in a Hebrew almanac of 5610 (Leipsic, 1849). 

Geminus : '* Hokmat ha-Kokabim," or " Hokmat Tekunah ” 
(1916, Naples : Introduction to the '* AImagest ” of Ptolemy ; l.c. 
p. 589). 

Ibn al-Jazzar: ''Zedat ha-Derakim " (1259: ** Viaticum "). 
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PAGE OF THE FIRST EDITION OF MOSES IBN TIBBON'S TR ANSLATION OF MAIMONIDES’ " SEFER HA-M1ZWOT,? CONSTANTINOPLE, 1516-18. 
(n the Columbis University Library, New York.) 


LEES 


Ibn Tibbon 


Hunain: “Mabo el Meleket ha-Refu’ah " ("Introduction to 
Medical Science”; Le. p. 31D. 

Razi: " Ha-Hilluk weha-Hilluf ” (** Book of the Divisions [of 
Maladies] " ; Le. p. 730); " Al Ikrabadhin " (* Antidotarium ” ; 
i.c. p. 730). 

For his other translations see Steinschneider, /.c. 
pp. 177, 231, 362, 9068, 416, 542, 544, 553; tdem, 
“Cat. Bodl." cols. 1998 e£ seq. 

True to the traditions of his family, Moses ibn 
Tibbon translated those of Maimonides’ Arabic wri- 
tings which his-father had not translated : 

" Miktab" or ** Ma’amar be-Hanhagat ha-Beri'ut," a treatise 


on hygiene in the form of a letter to the sultan, printed in 
^ Kerem Hemed” (iii. 9 ct scq-), in Jacob ben 


Translations Moses Zebi's * bibre Mosheh ” (Warsaw, 1856), 
from and by Jacob Saphir ha-Levi (Jerusalem, 1885, 
Maimonides. from his own manuscript, under the title *' Se- 
fer Hanhagat ha-Beriunt"). This translation 

(1244) was one of his first, if not the first (Steinschneider, " Hebr. 

Uebers." pp. 770 et seq.). 

Commentary on the Mishnah. <A fragment of his translation 
of Pe'ah, which was published by A. Geiger 1847, makes it at 
least possible that he translated the whole Seder Mo'ed (l.c. 
p. 925). 

"Sefer ha-Mizwot," another of his earliest translations (Con- 
stantinople, c. 1516-18, also printed in various editions of Mai- 
monides’ "Yad," but without Moses ibn 'l'ibbon's preface); in 
it be excuses himself for continuing his own translation, though 
having known of that of Abraham HAsDAT, on the ground that 
the latter had obviously used the first edition of the Arabic orig- 
inal, while he himself used a later revision (l.c. p. 927). 

* Millot ha-Higgayon." a treatise on logic (Venice, 1552, with 
two anonymous commentaries). No complete manuscript of 
the Arabic original is known. The terminology here used by 
Moses ibn Tibbon has been adopted throughout Hebrew philo- 
sophical literature (l.e. p. 484). 

'"Ha-Ma'amar ha-Nikbad," a treatise on poisons, also called 
" Ha-Ma'amar be-"Peri'ak " (extant in several manuscripts ; see 
steinschneider, " Cat. Bodl" col. 1919, iv.; idem, “Hebr. 
Uebers." p. 761). 

Commentary on Hippocrates’ " Aphorisms ” (1257 or 1267: l.c. 
p. 769, comp. p. 659). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 90, 
104, 125, 167, 184, 197; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Fran- 
çais, xxvii. 593 et seg., 750 et seq.; idem, Les Ecrivains J'uifs 
Francais, pp. 356, 432, 686, 759 ; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 103; Winter 
and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 661; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, pp. 59, 327, 356, 373, 534. 

Moses ben Isaac ibn Tibbon appears as a 
copyist on the island of Candia in the early part of 
the fifteenth century (Steinschneider, * Mose Anto- 
logia Israelitica," 1879, ii. 457; 1880, iii. 285). 

Samuel ibn Tibbon: Son of Moses ibn Tibbon; 
first mentioned in a responsum of Solomon ben 
Adret (Neubauer, in ^ R. E. J.” xii. 82 et seg.), which 
narrates a suit brought by Samuel against his rich 
young cousin Bionguda (893433).  Bionguda was 
the youngest of three daughters born to Della, 
the daughter of Moses ibn Tibbon. After the death 
of her husband, Jacob ha-Kohen (1254), Bella went 
to Marseilles, where Bionguda became engaged to 
Isanc ben Isaac. Samuel ibn Tibbon, who at that 
time was probably living at Marseilles, contested the 
legality of the marriage to Isaac ben Isaac, saying 
that he had made Bionguda his legal wife while she 
was still living at Naples. Bionguda denied this. 
The lawsuit connected with this dispute has been re- 
viewed by Isidore Loeb (“ Un Procés dans la Famille 
des Ibn Tibbon,” Paris, 1886) and by Gritz (“ Mo- 
natsschrift," xxxvi. 49). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Wiss. Zeit. Ji. Theol. v. 98; Gross, 


in R. E. J. iv. 198 et seq.; idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 913; 
Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 539. 


Samuel ben Judah ibn Tibbon: Physician and 


philosophical writer; born about 1150 in Lunel: | 
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died about 1230 in Marseilles. Ile received from 
his father and other able teachers in Lunel a 
thorough education in medicine, in Arabic, in Jew- 
ish literature, and in all the secular knowledge of 
his age. Later he lived in several cities of southern 
France (1199 in Béziers, 1204 in Arles) and traveled 
to Barcelona, Toledo, and even to Alexandria (1210- 
1913). Finally he settled in Marseilles. That he was 
buried in Tiberias (see Brüll in Kobak’s “ Jeschurun,” 
vi. 211, Hebr. text, note) is very improbable. His 
father's will (see Judah ben Saul 12N 'TIBBON) gives 
a good insight into Samuel’s character. 

In comparison with his translations, the origina} 
works of Samuel are not numerous. Ile composed 


-in 1213, on shipboard, when returning 


Original from Alexandria, “Bi’ur meha-Millot 
Works.  ha-Zarot,” an explanation of the philo- 


sophical terms of Maimonides’ “ Moreh 
Nebukim,” printed, together with his Hebrew trans- 
lation of the “Moreh,” at Venice, 1551, and often 
afterward (see Geiger, * Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 
427 ; Goldenthal, * Grundzüge und Beiträge zu einem 
Sprachvergleichenden Rabbinisch-Philosophischen 
Worterb.” in * Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften,” i. 424 et seg., Vienna). 
When finishing his translation of the “Moreh” he 
felt the necessity of giving an alphabetical glossary 
of the foreign words that he had used in his transla- 
tion. In the introduction to the glossary he divides 
these words into five classes: (1) words taken mainly 
from the Arabic; (2)rare words occurring in the 
Mishnah and in the Gemara; (8) Hebrew verbs and 
adjectives derived from substantives by analogy 
with the Arabic; (4) homonyms, used with special 
meanings; and (5) words to which new meanings 
were piven by analogy with the Arabic. He gives 
also a list of corrections which he desired to be made 
in the copies of his translation of the " Moreh." 
The glossary gives not only a short, explanation of 
each word and its origin, but also in many cases à 
scientific definition with examples (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 420 et seg.) According to 
Isaac Lattes (Renan-Neubauer, “Les Ecrivains 
Juifs Français,” p. 686), Samuel wrote a commen- 
tary on the whole Bible, but only the following por- 
tions are known: 

" Ma'amar Yikkawu ha-Mayim," a philosophical treatise in 
twenty-two chapters on Gen. i. 9, published by M. Bisliches, 
Presburg, 1837 (Geiger, l.c. iv. 413 et seq.). It deals with phys- 
ical and metaphysical subjects, interpreting in an allegoric- 
philosophical manner the Bible verses eited by the author. At 
the end of the treatise (p. 175) the author says that he was led 
to write it through the propagation of philosophy among Gen- 
tiles and the ignorance of his coreligionists in philosophical 
matters. The many manuscripts of the “| Ma'amar"' are enu- 
merated in Steinschneider, " Hebr. Uebers.” p. 199, note 611. 
The year of its composition is not known. 

A philosophical commentary on Ecclesiastes, quoted by Samuel 
in the foregoing work (p. 175), and of which several manuscripts 
are extant (Steinschneider, " Cat. Bodl." col. 2488). It is de- 
scribed by Perreau in '' Bollettino Italiano degli Stud. Orient." 
new series, 18/8. 

A commentary on the Song of Solomon. Quotations from this 
work are found in his commentary on Ecclesiastes; in Neubauer. 
"Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1649, 2, fol. 21; and in his son's 
commentary on the Song of Solomon. These make it perfectly 
evident that he really composed this work ; but its contents are 
entirely unknown (see Salfeld, '* Das Hohelied bei den JÜ- 
dischen Erklürern des Mittelalters," in Boerliner's " Magazin," 
vi. 24 et seq.). 

“ Ner ha-Hofes," a commentary on those parts of the Penta- 
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teueh which, he contends, are to be taken allegorically. The 
book is only quoted by himself (in his " Ma'amar Yikkawu ha- 
Mayim," pp. 9, 13, 17, 182), and no manuscript of it has yet been 
found. 


Samuel ibn Tibbon was an enthusiastic adherent 
of Maimonides and his allegorical interpretation of 
the Bible, and he is said to have even gone so far as 
to declare that the Dible narratives are to be consid- 
ered simply as parables (^ meshalim ") and the relig- 
ious laws merely as guides (* hanhagot ") toa higher, 
spiritual life (Brüll's *Jahrb." iv. 9, x. 89). Such 
statements, not peculiar in hisage, aroused the wrath 
of the adherents of the literal interpretation of the 


Bible, the anti-Maimonidean party. 

Samuel's reputation is based not on his original 
writings, however, but on his translations, espe- 
cially on that of Maimonides’ “ Dala- 
lat al-Ha'irin" (finished about 1190) 
into Hebrew under the title “ Moreh 
Nebukim.” This title, by which the 
book has always since been quoted, and which 
signifies * Guide of the Perplexed," his opponents 
satirically changed into “Nebukat ha-Morim” = 
* Perplexity of the Guides.” Before finishing this 
difficult work, Samuel consulted Maimonides several 
times by letter regarding some difficult passages. 
Maimonides’ answers, some of which were written 
in Arabic and were later on translated into Hebrew, 
perhaps by Samuel himself, praise the translator's 
ability and acknowledge his thorough command of 
Arabic, an acquirement very surprising in a country 
like France. 
for translation from the Arabic into Hebrew, he 
explains the doubtful passages, which he renders 
into the latter language. (For some interesting re- 
marks by Samuel on Arabic philosophical writers see 
Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 40 et seg.) Some 
fragments of this correspondence have been.printed 

in “Kobez Teshubot ha-Rambam,” ii. 
The 26 etseg.; and in Ottensoser, “ Briefe 

« Moreh über den Moreh des Maimonides,” 

Nebukim.” Nos. 1 and 2; others have been dis- 

covered in a manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, by Steinschneider (“ Hebr. 
Uebers.” pp. 415 et seq.). 

Samuel ibn Tibbon's translation is preceded by an 
introduction. As the motive for his undertaking he 
mentions that the scholars of Lunel asked him fora 
translation of the “Moreh.” As aids in his work he 
indicates the Hebrew translation by his father (whom 
he calls “the Father of the Translators ”), works on 
the Arabic language, and the Arabic writings in his 
own library. Samuel also wrote an index to the 
Biblical verses quoted in the “ Moreh” (see Renan- 
Neubauer, * Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais," p. 684). 

'The distinction of Samuel's translation is its accu- 
racy and faithfulness to the original. Whether one 
approves or disapproves his introduction of a num- 
ber of Arabic words into Hebrew, and the fact that, 
by analogy with the Arabic, he gives to certain He- 
brew words meanings different from the accepted 
ones, the magnitude of his work can not be ques- 
tioned. Especially admirable is the skill with which 
he reproduces in Hebrew the abstract ideas of Mai- 
monides, which is essentially a language of à people 
expressing concrete ideas. Soon after Samuel (that 


Transla- 
tions. 
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Ibn Tibbon 


is, after 1230) the poet Judah al-Harizi also transla- 
ted the “Moreh” (part i., ed. Schlossberg, London, 
1857; part ii., 2». 1876; part iii, 20. 
Character- 1879) He adopted Ibn Tibbon’s He- 
istics. brew title, “Moreh Nebukim" (see 
Kaufmann, “ Die Attributenlehre,” p. 
363), and though he said of Samuel, not without 
some personal animus, that the latter had intention- 
ally obscured the meaning of the original, he was 
not successful in his attempt to have his own transla- 
tion supersede that of Ibn Tibbon (Pococke, cited by 
Wolf, * Bibl. Hebr.” i. 856), 

That keen critic Shem-Tob ibn Palquera passes 
judgment upon both translations in an anonymous 
letter, “In Ibn Tibbon's translation," he writes, “are 
only a few errors; and if the learned translator had 
had time he would certainly have corrected these: 
but in Al-Harizi's translation mistakes are numerous, 
and words areoften givena wrong meaning ” (Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 428 e£ seq.). 

When the struggle between the Maimonists and 
anti-Maimonists arose, Samuel did not escape re- 
proach for having spread the ideas of Maimonides, 
his chief accuser being Judah al-Fakhkhar (Kauf- 
mann, 6.c. p. 493). 

Samuel also translated the following works of Mai- 
monides: 


(1) A treatise on Resurrection under the Hebrew title " Ig- 
geret? or ** Ma'amar Tehiyyat ha-Metim," Constantinople, 1509, 
and often afterward (see Steinschneider, ** Cat. Bodl." col. 1914). 

(2) Mishnah commentary on Pirke Abot, including the psycho- 
logical introduction, entitled * shemonah Perakim" (Soncino. 

1484 et seq., and often afterward in the Mish- 
Other Trans- nah and Talmud editions). The preface to his 
lations. translations exists in two different versions 
(Steinschneider, l.c. col. 1890; idem, " Hebr, 
Uebers.” pp. 437, 920; see also Brann in Berliner's “ Magazin," 
v. 41 et seq.; Baneth, ib. vi. lil et. seg., 237 et seg.; Geiger, 
'* Moses ben Maimon,” in * Nachgelassene Schriften,” iii. 60, 88). 
(3) “The thirteen articles " under the title " Shelosh ‘Esreh 'Ik- 
karim” or ''Yesodot" (1505; see Steinschneider, '' Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 925 ; idem, ** Cat. Bodl. col. 1887). (4) A letter to his 
pupil Joseph ibn 'Aknin, a part of which is printed in ` Kobez 
Teshubot ha-RaMBaM," ii. 30 et seq. (see Steinschneider. 
“ Hebr. Uebers." p. 931d ; idem, “Cat. Bodl." col. 1901). 

Samuel also translated the following writings of other Arabic 
authors: (1) 'Ali ibn Ridwan' s commentary on the * Ars Parva ` 
of Galen (according to Paris MS. 1114), finished in 1199 in Béziers 
(Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers." p. 794). (2) Three smaller 
treatises of Averroes, under the title ** Sheloshah Ma'amarim " 
(edited by J. Hercz, with German transl.: * Drei Abhandlungen 
über die Conjunction des Separateu Intelleets mit den Menschen 
von Averroes, aus dem Arabisehen Uebersetzt von Samuel ibn 
Tibbon," Berlin, 1869). samuel translated these three trea- 
tises both as an appendix to his commentary on Ecclesiastes (see 
above) and separately (Steinschneider, l.c. p. 199). 

(3) Yahya ibn Batrik's Arabic translation of Avistotle's " Mete- 
ora," under the title “Otot ha-Shamayim " (also quoted under 
the title '* Otot ‘Elyonot "), translated on a voyage from Alexan- 
dria, between the two islands Lampedosa and Pantellaria. It is 
extant in several manuscripts. The preface and the beginning of 
the text have been printed by Filipowski (£. 1860) as a specimen. 
Samuel made this translation, at the request of Joseph ben Israel 
of Toledo, from a single and bad Arabic translation of Batrik 
(Steinschneider, l.c. p. 132). 


Some works are wrongly ascribed to Samuel by 
late copyists, e.g., the translation of a * Biography 
of Alexander the Great,” under the title “Sefer Alek- 
sandros Makedon we-Korotaw” (see *"Kobez ‘al 
Yad,” ii. 12 et seq., Berlin, 1886; I. Lévi, in “R. E. 
J.” iii. 248 e£ seq. ; for the contrary view see Stein- 
schneider, Le. p. 899); a commentary on Avicen- 
na’s “Kanon” (Steinsehneider, Ze. pp. 686, 692): 


Ibn Verga 
Ibn Vives 


PN os A ata 


Shem-Tob ibn Palquera’s “ De‘ot ha-Pilusufim " 
(the error in this case is due to a mistake in the 
introduction, where *Samuel" occurs instead of 
"Shem-Tob"; see Steinschneider, Le. pp. 5, 285; 
idem, “Cat. Bodl." cols. 9488 et seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbis Français, pp. 
578 et seq.; idem, Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, Index; 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 86 et passim: Griitz, 
Gesch. vi. 204; Winter and Wünsche, Dic Jüdische Littera- 
tur, ii. 330, 385. 

G. M. Sc. 

IBN VERGA, JOSEPH: Turkish rabbi and 
historian; lived at Adrianople at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; son of Solomon ibn Verga, 
author of “Shebet Yehudah,” who emigrated from 
Spain to Turkey asa Marano. Joseph was a pupil 
of Joseph Fasi, a contemporary of Tam ibn Yahya 
and of the physician Moscs Hamon, and belonged to 
the college of rabbis of Adrianople. He completed his 
father’s work by adding a record of some of the events 
of his own time and of the age immediately preceding. 
He knew Latin, and incorporated in the “Shebet 
Yehudah? some narratives which he translated from 
what he calls the “Christian language." He also 
added a supplication (* tehinnah ?) written by him- 
self. 

Joseph wastheauthor of “She’erit Yosef ” (Adria- 
nople, 1554), à methodology of the Talmud, giving 
the rules that are wanting in the “ Halikot ‘Olam” 
of Joshua ha-Levi and in the *Sefer Keritut" of 
Samson of Chinon. Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr.” i., No. 880) 
attributes this book to another Joseph ibn Verga, 
who lived at Ávlona. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot. p. 31a; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 39; Gratz, (Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 321, 323, 
dat; Stetuschneider, Cal. 001. col. 15385 Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 


lal 


iii. 473. 

G. M. Sen. 

IBN VERGA, JUDAH: Spanish historian, 
cabalist, perhaps also mathematician, and astrono- 
mer, of the fifteenth century; born at Seville; mar- 
tyredat Lisbon. He is supposed to have been the 
grandfather (by Carmoly, “ Revue Orientale,” ii. 98, 
the father) of Solomon ibu Verga, author of the * She- 
bet Yehudah," and it is this work which furnishes 
some details of Ibn Verga’s life. He was held in high 
esteem by the governor of Andalusia. Once the Jews 
of a little town, near Seville, called “Xerez de la 
Frontera,” were accused of transferring the body of 
a converted Jew to their cemetery; they applied to 
{bn Verga for help, who, admitted to the presence 
of the governor, proved by means of a cabalistic wri- 
ting that the real criminals were the priests (* Shebet 
Yehudah," § 388). He was very active in maintain- 
ing an understanding between the Maranos and the 
Jews; and the Inquisition, on its introduction into 
Spain, desired him to betray the former. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in escaping to Lisbon, where pos- 
sibly he lived several years, until he was taken by the 
Inquisition; he died under torture (čb. 8 69). Ibn 
Verga wrote a history of the persecutions of the 
Jews, largely taken from Profiat Duran's *Zikron 
ha-Shemadot” (comp. the synopsis in Griitz, 
“Gesch.” viii., note 1); his work, in turn, was the 
basis of the * Shebet Yehudah " (see preface to the 
latter). 

The Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris (MS. No. 1005, 
Hebr.) containsa series of scientific treatises written 
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by à certain Judah ibn Verga, who is generally iden. 
tified with the Judah ibn Verga of the “Shebet 
Yehudah." These treatises are: (1) “Kizzur ha- 
Mispar,” ashort manual of arithmetic (čb. folios 100- 
110a); (2) “Keli ha-Ofeki,” a description of the as- 
tronomical instrument which he invented to deter- 
mine the sun’s meridian, written at Lisbon toward 
1457 (folios 110b-118a); (8) a method for determin- 
ing heights (folios 118b-119b); (4) a short treatise on 
astronomy, the result of his own observations, com- 
pleted at Lisbon in 1457 (folios 120-197). Ibn Verga 
also wrote a commentary on Al-Farghani's compen- 
dium of the “Almagest,” about 1480 (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2013, 4). 

There is, however, some reason for the state- 
ment that this identification is doubtful (comp. 
“Shebet Yehudah," & 62) Another Judah ibn 
Verga lived in the sixteenth century and corre- 
sponded with Joseph Caro (“ Abkat Rokel,” Nos. 99, 
100). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz. Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 322; Steinschneider, 

Hebr. Uebers. p. 557: Wieners introduction to the Shebet 

Yehudah. 


G. M. SEL. 


IBN VERGA, SOLOMON : Spanish historian 
and physician; lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. His relationship to Judah ibn Verga can 
not be determined; it is certain, however, that he 
was not the son of the latter, for he never refers to 
Judah as his father (see Iss Versa, Junan). Schudt 
(“Jüdische Merkwürdigkeiten," i. 131) was appar- 
ently misled by the title of the *Shebet Yehudah " 
when he called its author “Solomon b. Schefet.” 
Ibn Verga himself says (“Shebet Yehudah," § 64) 
that he was sent by the Spanish cominunities to eol- 
lect money for the ransom of the prisoners of Malaga; 
but he lived also at Lisbon as a Marano, and was an 
eye-witness of the massacre there (75. 8 60). Later 
he escaped to Turkey, probably to Adrianople, 
where he wrote the “Shebet Yehudah,” an account 
of the persecutions of the Jewsin different countries 
and epochs, In a short preface he says that he 
found an account cf some persecutions at the end of 
a work of Judah ibn Yerga, which he copied; to this 
lie added à narration of the persecutions of his own 
time, the compilation being afterward completed 
and edited by his son, Joseph ibn Verga. he title 
“Shebet Yehudah," which is an allusion to Judah 
ibn Verga (“Shebet” in Hebrew being the equiva- 
lent of the Spanish “ Verga”), refers to Gen. xlix. 
10. The work contains an account of 64 persecu- 
tions, besides narratives of many disputations and an 
account of Jewish customs in different countries. 
Ibn Verga endeavored to solve the problem why the 
Jews, particularly the Spanish Jews, suffered from 
persecutions more than any other people. He gives 
various reasons, among them being the superiority 
of the Jews (“whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth”: Prov. iii. 12, Hebr.) and chiefly their sepa- 
ration from the Christians in matters of food; their 
troubles were also a punishment for their sins. In 
general, Ibn Verga does not endeavor to conceal the 
faults of the Jews; he sometimes even exaggerates 
them. 

As this work is the compilation of three authors. 
it is not arranged in chronological order. There is 
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no connection between the narratives, but the He- 

brew style is clearand attractive. Ibn Verga knew 

Latin, and derived many narratives from Latin 

sources. This work contains also a treatise on the 

form of the Temple of Solomon. Zunz (“ Notes on 

the Itincrary of Benjamin of Tudela,” ed. Asher, ii. 

268) points out the importance of the work from the 

geographical point of view, as it contains a consid- 

erable number of names of places, as well as a de- 
scription of customs. 

The “Shebet Yehudah” was first printed in Tur- 
key e. 1550; since then it has been reprinted sev- 
eral times. It has been four times translated into 
Judxo-German, first at Cracow, 1591. It has been 
translated into Spanish by Meir de Leon, Amster- 
dam, 1640; into Latin by Gentius, čb. 1651; into 
German by M. Wiener, Hanover, 1856. Fragments 
of it have been translated by Eisenmenger ("Das 
Entdecte Judenthum,” ii.), Schudt (* Jüdische Merk- 
würdigkeiten," i.), Menahem Man ha-Levi (* She'erit 
Yisrael”), and Zedner (“ Auswahl,” pp. 96 et seq.). 
At the end of paragraph 64 Ibn Verga says that he 
wrote a work entitled “Shebet ‘Ebrato,” containing 
persecution narratives and some rabbinical treatises, 
now lost. 

(The historical value of the data contained in the 
“Shebet Yehudah ? has been seriously questioned by 
Isidore Loeb (* R. E. J.” xxiv. 1e£5eg.). Loeb holds 
that, though an original writer, Ibn Verga is not 
always trustworthy, and that some of his material 
belongs really in the domain of legend. Ibn Verga 

ag especially interested in the religious controver- 
sies held between Jews and Christians; and the 
fullest account of these controversies is given in his 
work. But even these seem ta be fictitious— with 
the exception, perhaps, of that of the one at Tor- 
tosa (& 40). The *Shebet Yehudah" is valuable, 
however, for the Jewish folk-lore and the popular tra- 
ditions which it contains. The only one of Verga's 
contemporaries that made use of his work seems to 

be Samuel Usque, in his “Consolação ” (“R B. J.” 

xvii, 270). The Latin translation of Gentius con- 

tains two peculiar mistakes on the title-page: the 

word paw is written paw. and is translated “tribe ” 
instead of “rod.” A Yiddish translation, with ad- 
ditions (“Shebet Yehudah ha-Shalem"), was pub- 
lished in Wilna, 1900. Corrections to the text of 

Wiener are given by Loeb in “R. E. J.” xvii. 87. 

G.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz. Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 323, 824; De Rossi, 
Dizionario, ii. 157-159; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2591- 
2398: Loeb. in R. EZ. J. xvii. 87: Wiener, preface to his edition 
of the Shebct Yehudah. 

G. M. SEL. 

IBN VIVES (VIVAS), HAY YIM: Spanish 
translator: translated from Arabic into Hebrew for 
David ibn Bilia the farewell letter of Ibn al Satgh 
to "Ali ben ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Imam of Granada. 
‘Ali was Ibn al-Sa’igh’s pupil and the collector of 
his works (Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 857). 

Another Hayyim ibn Vives (Vivas) lived at the 
period when Judah b. Asher was in Toledo. He 
was then an old man, and occupied himself with 
rabbinical science. He lived at Xativa, at which 
place Isaac ben Sheshet addressed a letter to him 
(Responsa, No. 297). 

G. 


M. K. 


IBN VIVES, JUAN: Grandson of one of the 
richest Jews of Valencia, and one of the most influ- 
ential and respected of the citizens of that city. In 
1510, at an auto da fê held in Valencia, he was con- 
demned for Judaizing, and his houses, which were 
located in the district which had formerly been the 
Juderia, were torn down. Luis Vives, the many- 
sided scholar, was one of his relatives, and in order 
to avoid all suspicion of unbelief, wrote his “De 
Veritate Fidei Christiane,” attacking Judaism (Rios, 
* Hist." i. 14). 

G. M. K. 


IBN VIVES AL-LORQUI (OF LORCA), JO- 
SEPH BEN JOSHUA: Spanish physician: died 
before 1872; father of Joshua ben Joseph ibn Vives 
al-Lorqui. Herevised Tibbon’s translation of Moses 
Maimonides’ “ Millot Higgayon” and dedicated the 
revision to his pupil Ezra ben Solomon ibn Gatigno. 


He wrote also the “Sefer Yesodot.” 
G. M. K. 


IBN VIVES AL-LORQUI (OF LORCA), 
JOSEPH BEN JOSHUA: Spanish physician; 
died before 1408: son of Joshua ibn Vives al-Lorqui. 
He translated from Arabic into Hebrew various books 
of the short canon of Avicenna, and added to the 
translation a commentary which was used by Shem- 
Tob Shaprut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steimschneider, Cat. Back. eol 2403; idem, 

Hebr. Bibl. xviii. 68; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 436, 631, 921; 


Carmoly, Les Médecins Juifs. p. 117. : 
G, M. K. 


IBN VIVES AL-LORQUI (OF LORCA), 
JOSHUA BEN JOSEPH: Spanish physician: 
lived about 1400 in Alcañiz. In 1408, at the com- 
mand of the rich and influential Benveniste ben 
Solomon b. Labi, he wrote a work in Arabic on the 
value and effects of various foodstuffs and of simple 
and composite medicaments. It was translated into 
Hebrew, under the title “Gerem ha-Ma'alot," by 
3enveniste's son, Joseph Vidal. 

This Joshua al-Lorqui is perhaps, as Philoxene 
Luzzatto points out, identical with the Joshua al- 
Lorqui who wrote an anti-Christian letter to his 


friend Solomon ha-Levi (Paul de Burgos), and who | 


was also a physician in Alcañiz and was ou friendly 
terms with Benveniste ben Labi, being present at 
Moses Benveniste’s wedding. In the letter the 
writer expresses his astonishment at the fact that 
Paul de Burgos should have resolved to change his 
faith; he investigates the motives which could have 
led him to take such a step—ambition, mania for 
wealth and power, satisfaction of sensual desires, 
doubt of the truths of Judaism. He then gives 
eight arguments against the truth of Christianity, 
and in conclusion asks Paul if one who protesses a 
certain religion is obliged to inquire into the truth 
of its doctrines. 

This letter was addressed to Paul de Burgos at a 
time when the latter occupied a high position, was 
surrounded by luxury and à band of servants, and, 
as is supposed, had already been appointed tutor to 
the young king Juan II. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 162: Car- 


moly, Les Médecins Juifs, p. U8; Dibre Hakamin, p. 41, 
where the letter of Joshua al-Lorqui is reproduced ; Ozar 
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Ibn Ya'ish 
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Nelumad, ii. 5, which gives the answer of Paul de Burgos; 
Grütz, Gesch. viii. 90 et seq., 424 et seq.; see also Hieronymus 
de Santa Fé in Brüll's Jahrb. iv. 50 et seg. 


G. M. K. 


IBN VIVES AL-LORQUI (OF LORCA), 
JOSHUA BEN JOSEPH (Hieronymus [Geroni- 
mo] de Santa Fé): Spanish physician, anti-Semitic 
writer, and propagandist. As a Jew his name was 
Joshua ha-Lorki (from the name of his birthplace, 
Lorca, near Murcia), although it is hardly correct to 
identify him with the author of the same name who 
wrote an anti-Christian letter to Solomon ha-Levi 
(Paul de Burgos). The only proof offered for such 
an identification is a note appended to the manu- 
seript of the letter to the effect that *the author 
afterward became a Christian." "This note, not in 
another manuscript (Cat. Leyden," pp..276, 354), 
was probably added by a later copyist who was 
misled by the similarity of the names (see Isy Vives 
AL-Lorqui, JOSHUA BEN JOSEPH, above) Joshua 
ha-Lorki was baptized before Vicente Ferrer deliv- 
ered his proselytizing sermons in Lorca. Although 
not a rabbi, as Spanish chroniclers claim, he was 
well versed in the Taimud and in rabbinical litera- 
ture. In order to show his zeal for the new faith he 
tried to win over to Christianity his former cobe- 
lievers, and to throw suspicion on them and on their 
religion, For that reason he was called “megaddef " 
(= “the slanderer”), from the initial letters of his 
name, Maestro Geronimo de Santa Fé. He offered 
to prove from the Talmud that the Messiah had al- 
ready come in the person of Jesus. For this pur- 
pose he induced Pope Benedict XIIL, whose physi- 
cian he was, to arrange a public disputation with 
learned Jews, which event was celebrated as n great 
triumph for Hieronymus. Either before or after 
the debate Hieronymus, at the request of Pope Ben- 
edict XIIL, wrote two articles in which he heaped 

up accusations against the Jews and 
His Works. repeated the old slanderous charges. 

One of these articles, was entitled 
" 'Tractatus Contra Perfidiam Judorum ”; the other, 
© “ De Judæis Erroribus ex Talmuth ”; they were pub- 
lished together as “ Hebraomastix ” (Zurich, 1552; 
Frankfort -on-the-Main, 1602; Hamburg, n. d.), 
printed in the “ Bibliotheca Magna Veterum Patrum," 
Lyons, vol xxvi, and Cologne, 1618; they were 
also translated into Spanish under the title " Azote 
de los Hebreos." Articles in response were written 
by Don Vidal Benveniste, with the title * Kodesh ha- 
Kodashim,” and by Isaac Nathan ben Kalonymus in 
his “Tokahat Mat‘eh.” 

Hieronymus de Santa Fé had several sons. One 
of them, Pedro, was in special favor with Queen 
Maria. Another was assessor for the governor of 
Aragon and lived in Saragossa; this son of the 
“apostle of Tortosa,” as De los Rios calls him 
(“ Hist." iii. 264), took part in the rebellion against 
Pedro Arbues, was arrested with other Maranos, and, 
in order to escape the disgrace of being publicly 
burned, killed himself in prison. His body was 
burned publicly on Oct. 21-22, 1486. Other mem- 


bers of the Santa Fé family were burned as Maranos 
in 1497 and 1499. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See under TORTOSA. 
G. M. K. 


IBN WAKAR, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM: 
Spanish cabalist and Talmudist; lived at Toledo in 
the fourteenth century. Moses Narboni, who began 
his commentary on the “Moreh” at Toledo in 1858, 
speaks of a discussion he had there with Ibn Wakar 
(Commentary on the “ Moreh,” i. 28); and Solomon 
Franco, who wrote his supercommentary on Ibn 
Ezra to the Pentateuch before 1372, speaks, at the 
end, of Ibn Wakar as dead and as having been his 


teacher, Ibn Wakar must have died between 1355 
and 1370, We drew up the statutes of the Jewish 


community of Toledo (Judah b. Asher, Responsa, 
No.51). Heis quoted by Samuel Zarzah in his phil- 
osophieal commentary on the Pentateuch (* Mekor 
Hayyim,” beginning of Bereshit and Behukkotai), 
and by Ezra b. Solomon Gatigno, who gives Ibn 
Wakar's opinion that the “standing still” of the sun 
at the time of Joshua was due to an eclipse, under- 
stood only by Joshua. 

As a cabalist Ibn Wakar attempted to reconcile 
the Cabala with philosophy. Whether he wrote 
his treatises in Arabic and then translated them 
into Hebrew, is uncertain. They are: (1) on the 
principles of Cabala, and especially on the Sefirot 
(probably Scaliger’s “De Fundamentis Artis Cab- 
balistice ” [see Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr." i, No. 877] 
suggested Neubauer’s title, * Yesod ha-Kabbalah ” 
| * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No, 1627], though Johanan 
ALLEMANNO [* Collectanea," p. 96] mentions it un- 
der the title “ Ba-Shorashim be-'Inyan ha-Sefirot ?); 
(2) * Ha-Ma’amar ha-Kolel,? an effort to reconcile the 
Cabala with the T'orah and with philosophy (see be- 
low); (8) “Shir ha-Yihud," à cabalistic poem on 
the Sefirot, to which the author himself wrote a com- 
mentary (published in the Venice prayer-book of 
1645); (4) “Sefer ha-Yihud," a cabalistic treatise 
on the unity of God (transl. from the Arabic and 
edited with notes by Manasseh Grossberg, Vienna, 
n.d.). 

In the treatise on the principles of the Cabala Ibn 
Wakar shows how the Sefirot emanate from the 
First Cause, and treats of the relation between the 
Sefirot and the divine attributes, the various names of 
God, and the various names used in Biblical and Tal- 
mudic literature for the Sefirot. According to him 
the chief difference cf opinion among the cabalists 
is as to whether the Sefirot are extrinsic to the Pri- 
mal Being (which seems to be Ibn Wakar's opinion), 
or whether they are intrinsic (see CABALA and SEFI- 
nor). Hischicf authorities are the Talmud, Midrash 
Rabbah, Sifra, Sifre, Bahir, Pirke R. Eliezer, and, 
among the later cabalists, Nahmanides, Todros ha- 
Levi, and Abulafia. He cautions the cabalistic stu- 
dent against the Zohar as full of mistakes. The “ Ha- 
Ma'amar ha-Kolel? is known only through Samuel 
Motot (who described it in his * Meshobeb Neti- 
bot," i., ch. 5), Zunz (*G. V." p. 492), and Stein- 
schneider (Ersch and Gruber, * Encyc.” section ii., 
part 81, pp. 100-106). | Steinschneider identified Jo- 
seph ibn Wakar with Joseph b. Yakar, and, despite 


. difference in the titles, the latter's *Sefer Haska- 


mat" (Vatican MS. No. 384, 2) with the work 
described by Motot. But later, Steinschneider at- 


tributed the “Sefer Haskamat ” to Isaac b. Moses ibn 
Wakar (* Hebr. Uebers.” p. 598) Jellinek (^ Bei- 


| triige,” ii. 44) attributes the work described by 
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Motot to Joseph ibn Samnun (* Hebr. Bibl.” xiv. 81). 

Two other works, “Sefer Refuot? (a medical treatise, 

translated from the Arabic) and “ Likkutim,” or 

“ Collectanea” (Munich MSS. Nos. 221, 820), are 

ascribed by Lilienthal to Joseph ibn Wakar. Stein- 

schneider (é.c.) thinks it not impossible that it was 
this Joseph ibn Wakar who in 1295 translated into 

Hebrew Zahrawi's “ Kitab al-Tasrif.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 114; 
idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 9213 Karpeles, Gesch. der J ‘idischen 
Litteratur, p. 774, Berlin, "1886 ; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 
503; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 288. 

a. M. SEL. 
IBN WAKAR (WAKKAR, HUACAR, 

HUCAR, npp), JUDAH BEN ISAAC OF 

CORDOVA: ‘Tax-collector for, and representative 

and traveling companion (about 1320) of, the in- 

fante Don Juan Manuel; the author of “Conde 

Lucanor." He was a very pious man, an admirer 

of R. Jehiel b. Asher of Toledo, and punished re- 

lentlessly all moral and religious offenses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Asher b. Jehiel’s Responsa, xvii. 8, xviii. 19; 
Gratz, Gesek. vii. 291 et seg. 

G. M. K. 

IBN WAKAR (HUACAR), SAMUEL: Phy- 
sician to King Alfonso XI. of Castile; astronomer 
and astrologer; flourished in the fourteenth century. 

A favorite of the king, he gained influence in the 

administration of the finances of the country, and 

received the privilege of minting the coin at a lower 

standard. He induced the king to forbid the im- 

portation of grain, etc., frora the kingdom of Gra- 

nada, thereby arousing the antagonism and envy of 

Joseph de Ecija. Both of them were accused by 

Gonzalo Martinez of enriching themselves at the 

expense of the state. Samucl ibn Wakar was im- 

prisoned with his two brothers and other members 

of his family, and died under torture. His body was 
left unburied for an entire year. It is doubtful 
whether Samuel ibn Wakar was the author of the 
anonymous “Castilian Medicine,” still extant in 
manuscript. If Don Samuel ibn Wakar is iden- 
tical, as is here assumed, with the “ Hebreo. medico 
del rey y grande astrologo " wko treated the queen 
before the birth of Don Pedro and saved her life, he 
did not die until late in 1838. 


RipiioGRAPHY : Cronica de Alfonso XI. ch, 98 et seq.; She- 
bet Y ehudah, pp. 80 et seq.; Antonio de Vera. Hi Rey D. 
Pedro, p. 2a; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 935 et seq.; Carmoly, Histoire 
des Médecins J uifs, p pp. 99 et seg.; Monatsschrift, vi. 368, 
xxxiii. 45 


G. M. K. 


IBN YAHYA, DAVID: Grammarian and 
philosopher; son of the martyr Don Joseph; born at 
Lisbon 1465; died 1548. He wasa pupil of David ben 
Solomon ibn Yahya, a relative, who wrote express- 
ly for him two school-books, entitled respectively 
* Leshon Limmudim? and “Shekel ha-Kodesh.” In 
1496 he and his family were forced to emigrate to 
Italy. In 1518 he became rabbi of Naples, and re- 
mained in that position until the expulsion of the 
Jews from the kingdom of Naples in 1540. To his 
care for the interests of his own congregation, Ibn 
Yahya added an active concern for the welfare of 
his coreligionists elsewhere. In 1588 a number of 


Jewish prisoners were brought from "Tunis to 
Naples: Ibn Yahya was instrumental in effecting 
their release; his own congregation having already 


exhausted its means, he sent a general appeal to his 
brethren in Genoa, Lombardy, Montferrat, and (in 
1535) Bologna. In 1584 he engaged in an effort to 
avert the impending decree of expulsion. When 
the expulsion of the Jews occurred, six years later, 
Ibn Yahya resumed his wanderings, which ended at 
Imola, where he died. 

David ibn Yahya corresponded with Meir of 
Padua, the chief rabbinical authority of his time in 
Italy, and was highly eulogized by him. He wrote 
various works on grammar and philosophy, which 
his grandson, the chronicler Gedaliah ibn Yahya, 
possessed in manuscript. David Kaufmann had in 
his possession a copy of the * Makasid " of Ghazali, 
copied by David ibn Yahya. 'The Hebraist Wid- 


mannstadt, a pupil of Reuchlin, was also a pupil of 


Ibn Yahya. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 864; idem, 
Jüdische Litteratur, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section 
ii., Part A p. 450; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 181; R. E.J. 
xvi. 37, 


G. I. E. 

IBN YAHYA, JOSEPH BEN DAVID: Ital- 
jan exegete and philosopher; born at Florence 1494 ; 
died at Imola 1589. His parents were Spanish 
exiles who had lived for a time in Florence and had 
then settled in Imola. His son Gedaliah, author of 
“Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” relates that his father 
having asked to be buried in the Holy Land, his 
body was sent to Safed, where Joseph Caro super- 
intended its interment. Ibn Yahya was the author 
of two works: (1) “ Perush” (Bologna, 1538), a com- 
mentary on the Five Scrolls and Hagiographa, and (2) 
“Torah Or" (25. 1587-88), a treatise on theology and 
eschatology. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1476; De Rossi, 
Dizionario, p. 138; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden 
in Rom, ii. 101. 


G. I. Br. 


IBN YA‘ISH, BARUCH BEN ISAAC: Phi- 
losopher and translator of the fifteenth century; ap- 
parently a native of Spain, though he lived in Italy. 
Ibn Ya'ish, in addition to being a master of Hebrew, 
had a thorough knowledge of Arabie and Latin. 
His only original work is a Hebrew commentary, in 
ien chapters, to Avicenna's "Medicamenta Cor- 
dialia," entitled “ Bi'ur la-Sammim ha-Libbiy yim," 
taken from a Latin translation, He analyzes the 
functions of the heart, quoting Averroes and Aris- 
totle (comp. Parma, De Rossi, MS. No. 1086). MS. 
(Hebr.) No. 1001 in the Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris, an anonymous commentary on Aristotle’s 
“ Bthics,” bears the name of Ibn Ya'ish, but it is not 
clearly indicated whether he was the commentator 
or only the translator (see Steinschneider, “ Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 218). He also translated from the Latin, 
at the request of Samuel Zarfati, Aristotle’s " Meta- 
physics,” under the title “Mah she-Ahar ha-Teba*" 
(c. 1485?). In the introduction he explains that he 
gave the preference to the Latin translation because 
the Arabic translation was very confused. While his 
Hebrew translation is literal, he divided each of the 
twelve books into chapters, a division not existing 
in the original. He prefaced the work with a mi- 
nute table of contents. Another Baruch ben Isaac 


ibn WYa‘ish, of Cordova, was the author of * Mekor 
Baruk,” a triple commentary on Canticles, Ecclesi- 


Selene sme al we nee aia em Paci Sat 
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astes, Proverbs, and Job (Constantinople, 1576), 
Carmoly (Jost's “Annalen,” i. 802) identifies the 
two. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 12; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 774: idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 157-188, 218, YOL. 
J. M. SEL. 


IBN ZABARRA or ZABARA (rnm, 
TANNIN, Mat or ANa): Judeo-Spanish family- 
name, found as early as the twwelfth century ; derived 
perhaps from a place-name. In Spanish documents 
a Jafre Avinzabarre is mentioned, in 1958; and, to- 
ward the end of the thirteenth century, at Manresa, 
the brothers Ausch, Jucef, and Astruc Zabarra (or 
de Zabarra), and Mair Zaburra. A Jucef Zabarra is 
also mentioned at Besalu. In Jewish literature 
Joseph Zabara (e. 1200), Judah ibn Zabarra, Joseph 
b. Denveniste Zabarra, and Moses ibn Zabara are 
known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isidore Loeb, in R. E. J. v. 287; Jacobs, 
Sourecs, Index; Steinschneider, in J. Q. R. x. 520. G 


IBN ZABARRA, JUDAH: Poet and theolo- 
gian; flourished in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; probably a native of Spain, where the 
surname of “ Zabara? was borne by several scholars. 
He was the pupil of Aaron ha-Levi (d. 1293-94) and 
of Meir Abulafia, and seems to have resided a cer- 
tain time at Montpellier. Judah was the author of 
“Miktab ha-Tehiyyah,” a treatise on resurrection 
(Constantinople, 1569). Of his poctical productions 
only one poem has survived, which celebrates the 
works of Menahem Meiri of Perpignan (Stern, pref- 
ace to the introduction of Meiri, ed. Vienna, p. xiv.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Orient, Lit. viii. 117, note; Schle- 


singer, introduction to Albo’s ‘lkkarim, p. Xli; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1569; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 831. 


G. I. Bn. 
IBN ZARZAL. See ZARZAL, ABRAHAM IBN. 


IBRAHIM IBN YA‘KUB, The Israel- 
ite: Jewish merchaut-travelerof the tenth century. 
The little that is known about Ibrahim ibn Ya'kub is 
from his own account of the countries of the Slavs, 
and this is rather uncertain. He wasa merchant and 
a slave-dealer, and perhaps he traveled besides on a 
diplomatic mission. His native land was most proba- 
bly North Africa; it can scarcely have been Spain. 
In 965 he crossed the Adriatic Sea, went to the coun- 
tries of the West Slavs, visited Prague and eastern 
Germany, and later on at Magdeburg met Bulgarian 
ambassadors at the court of Otto I. He traveled 
thencealoug tlie right bank of the Elbe, through Sla- 
vonic countries and farther northward to Schwerin, 
situated near the Lake of Schwerin. It isextremely 
difficult to find out which road he took, as the names 
of towns and places which he mentioned have been 
corrupted. His short, important, and cleverly writ- 
ten sketch of the Slavs is a most precious source for 
the history of the Slavs in general and the West 
Slavs in particular. 

It is worthy of note that thirty miles from Neu- 
berg, near Thietmar, Ibrahim found a “Saline of 
the Jews”—probably Diurenbergen on the Saale, 
Inspeaking of the kingdom of Boleslau of Bohemia, 
he mentions the Jewish merchants who came, to- 
gether with Mohammedans, from Hungary. They 
carried away from Bohemia “flour, tin, and skins.” 


Ibrahim mentions the Chazars, but says nothing 
about their being Jews; though he probably trav- 
eled only to those places where Jews lived and 
where he was sure of a friendly reception. His 
account is therefore also of interest for the study of 
the commercial activity of the Jews in the tenth 
century. 

It may be mentioned that the account of his jour- 
neys throws light also ou the much-disputed nation- 
ality of the Old-Russians. 

De Goeje of Leyden discovered the account of 
Ibrahim's journeys in the second part of the “ Kitab 
al-Masalik wal-Mamalik," by the Spanish-Arabie 
savant Abu ‘Ubaid al-Bakri (1094), which was found 
by Schefer in 1875 in the library of the Nur i Os- 
manie mosque at Constantinople. Inthe "Mémoires 


del'Académie Impériale des Sciences” of St. Pe- 


tersburg (Appendix, vol. xxxii., No. 2) appeared in 
1878 the Arabie text of Ibrahim's sketch, with an 
introduction and a translation by Rosen, and a minute 
explanation by Kunik, under the title * Records of 
Al-Bakri and Other Authors About Russia and the 
Slavs” (in Russian) In 1880 De Goeje edited a 
Dutch translation of the report, with extracts from 


‘Kunik’s abundant explanations, published in “ Ver- 


slagen in Medeelingen der Konigelijke Academie 

van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde,” 2de 

Reeks, Deel ix., Amsterdam, 1880. These two pub- 

lieations form the foundation for the study of Ibra- 

him's account. : 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Westberg, Thbrahim-ibn-Ya'kub’s Reisebe- 
richt, in Mémoires de VAcadémic des Sciences, Sth series, 
vol. iii., No. 4, St. Petersburg, 1805; comp. the literature in 
Jacob, Hin Arabischer Berichterstatter über Fuld, Sehles- 
wig, etc., p. 6 Berlin, 1890; 2d ed., p. 29 (1891); idem, Stu- 
dien in Arabischen Geographen, part iv., Berlin, 1592. 

p. W.—dG. 

IBZAN (2N): Judge of Israel for seven years 
after Jephthah; a native of Beth-lehem; he had 
thirty sons and thirty daughters, and was buried 
in his native town (Judges xii. 8-10). As * Beth- 
lehem” here is not followed by “Ephratah” or by 
“ Judah,” the town may have been one in the tribe 
of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). 

Ibzan is identified by the Talmudists with Boaz. 
The objection which might be based upon Ruth iv. 
17, where it appears that Obed was Doaz's only 
child, is met by the assertion that all the children of 
Ibzan died in their father's lifetime because he had 
not invited Manoah to their weddings (B. B. 91a; 
Yalk., Judges, 601). 

E. C. H. M. SEL. 

ICHABOD: Son of Phinehasand grandson of Eli. 
Dorn after the death in battle of his father and the 
tragic death of his grandfather, he was named “ Ich- 
abod? GN = particle of negation; 4335 = * glory ”) 
by his dying mother, who exclaimed at the same 
time, “The glory is departed from Israel” (I Sam. 
iv. 14-22). Thus, his very name embodied a. me- 
morial of a great battle which resulted disastrously 
for Israel. 

The Septuagint rendering of “Ichabod "—* wo to 
the glory of Israel”—points to a similar origin 
ON = “wo”; comp. Eccl. x. 160). The name occurs 
but once besides, in I Sam. xiv. 3, where Ahijah, son. 
of Ahitub, Ichabod's (evidently elder) brother, is 
mentioned as a priest. The description of Ahitub 
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ag “Ichabod’s brother” is evidence that Ichabod 
was a priest of recognized importance in Israel at 
this period. 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 

IDDO (Ty): A seer (mm, or prophet (w*233), 
whose prophecies were directed against Jeroboam 
(II Chron. ix. 29). In the Masoretic text his name 
occurs as “yy (ketib) and y4y* (keri). He is quoted 
also (70.) as an authority on the lives of Solomon, 
Rehoboam (20. xii. 15), and Abijah (76. xiii. 92); his 
work being entitled the “Midrash of the Prophet 
Iddo” (Z0., Hebr.). Iddo, on account of his proph- 
ecies against Jeroboam, has been identified by Josce- 
phus (^ Ant.” viii. 8, 8 5) and Jerome (* Quaestiones 
Hebraic,” to II Chron. xil. 15) with the prophet who 
denounced the altar of Jeroboam and who was after- 
ward killed by a lion (I Kings xiii.) Jerome identi- 
fies Iddo also with the Oded of II Chron. xv. 8. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


IDENTITY, PROOF OF: In criminal cases 
the witnesses were required to be certain of theiden- 
tity both of the accused and of the victim, as well 
as of the nationality to which the victim belonged 
(Sanh. 40b). When the accused succeeded in es- 
caping among a crowd of people, where he could 
not be clearly identified, or even when found with 
only one other person who was beyond all suspicion 
of crime, there could be no trial (26. 79a, 80a; Mai- 
monides, * Yad,” Rozeah, iv. 67). The mere testi- 
mony of the witnesses was believed; and they did 
not need to bring any proofs to establish the identity 
of either the criminal or the victim. 

Inthe case of lost objects, the loser had to describe 
“convincing signs” (*^simanim mubhakim") before 
the object was restored to him. By “convincing 
signs” the Rabbis understood such marks of iden- 
tity as referred to the measure or weight of the ob- 
ject, to the number of objects found, or to the place 
where found. An exception was made in the case 
of a scholar who was known never to deviate from 
the exact truth; to him the found object was re- 
turned on his simple claim, even though he could 
not describe the object itself. If the object did not 
possess any intrinsic marks by which it could be 
identified, the finder was not obliged to announce 
his find in public, as was the custom with regard to 
found objects which did possess such marks (see 
FINDER OF Property). In all cases the testimony 
of witnesses with regard to the ownership of the 
object superseded any proof of identity advanced 
by those claiming it (D. M. 24a, 28a; “ Yad.” Ge- 
zelah, xiii. 5, 6; xiv. 18; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 262, 8, 21; 267, 7, 9). 

In the case of an ‘Acunan the Rabbis manifested 


great leniency with regard to the kind of evidence . 


required to establish the death of her husband, so 
that she should not remain in continual suspense 
and be prevented from marrying again. They were, 
however, very strict regarding the proofs necessary 
to identify a corpse. If it was found within three 
days of death, the identity of the person could be 
established if convincing peculiarities were found 
on the body, such as a superfluous or missing limb, 
oran unusual growth, or if the face and forehead 
could be recognized. Testimony derived from the 
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garments, however, or from such general character- 
istics as the color of the hair or the size of the body, 
was not sufficient to establish identity. If the body 
had been in water, although fora long time and had 
been cast up on the land, no special marks were 
necessary to establish the identity; for water was 
supposed to preserve the body. "The question of 
identity, in connection with a dead body, through 
which a woman might become free from the shack- 
les of uncertainty, is, on account of its frequent oc- 
currence, discussed in all its details by rabbinical 
authorities in their various responsa (Yeb. 120a 
et seg.; “Yad,” Gerushin, xiii. 21, 22; Shulhan 

‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 17, 22-28; * Pithe Teshubah,” 

ad ioc, ), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and 
Divorce, § 6t, Cincinnati, 1884 ; Mendelsohn, Criminal Juris- 
prudence, $8 86, 127, Baltimore, 1891. 

8. 8. J. H. G. 
IDI: Name of several Babylonian amoraim who 
flourished from the middle of the second to the 

middle of the fifth century. In the Talmud *Idi" 

is sometimes interchanged with * Ada" (NTN = YTN) 

according to the variation of pronunciation between 
eastern and western Syriac, as in the case of * Abba" 
= [17 Iba, 2 Ami 7 =< [44 Imi, ?? & Asi ) — « Isi,” & Hasda » 
=“ Hisda." 

S. 8. J. D. E. 

IDI B. ABIN NAGGARA : Babylonian amora 
of the fourth period (about 350). His father, whose 
name (* Naggara " =“ carpenter”) probably indicates 
his occupation, came from Nerash or Nerus (nN9/3). 
in Babylonia. The son, Idi (or Ada), gave an ex- 
planation in the presence of R. Joseph (Shab. 60a), 
had discussions with Abaye on various occasions 

(B. M. 35b), and likewise gave explanations in the 

presence of Rabbah (‘Er. 56b; Kid. 40a). He also had 

occasion to appear in the court of Hisda (B. B. 33a). 

Idi was the brother of Hiyya. Passing the door ot 

their father's house one Friday evening, Huna (b. 

Hiyya of Pumbedita) noticed that the house was 

illuminated with candles; whereupon Huna pre- 

dicted that two shining lights would issue from that 
house. The prophecy was verified in the birth of 

Idi and Hiyya (Shab. 93b). Idi married the daugh- 

ter of a priest, who bore him two sons—sheshct and 

Joshua (Pes. 49a). Idi took advantage of his wife's 

position as a kohen to accept * the shoulder, and the 

two cheeks, and the maw” as the share due to a 

priest (Deut. xviii. 3), a custom which prevailed even 

during the Exile (Hul. x. 1. Idi was considered 
the main authority in Nerash, where he introduced 

a certain ordinance (Ned. 67b). Idi seems to have 

moved at a later period to Shekanzib, where he had 

occasion to receive Papa and Huna, whom he treated 
in a somewhat slighting manner (Yeb. 85a). 


S. S. J. D. E. 
IDI OF CÆSAREA. See Inr B. Jaconz II. 


IDI B. GERSHOM (ADA B. GERSHON): 
Babylonian amora of the tannaitic period (about 150); 
father of Idi b. Idi (Hul. 98a; comp. Yer. Ter. x. 
10) There is some connection between Idi b. Ger- 
shom and Idi b. Jacob L.; perhaps they were brothers- 
in-law. Idi quotes Ada b. Ahabah in the name of 
Simeon (b. Eleazar) (Ker. 9a). 

8. S. 


J. D. E. 


Idi of Hutra 
Ignatiev 


IDI OF HUTRA. See Ipi ». JAcon II. 
IDI BEN IDI. See [DI B. GERSHOM. 


IDI B. JACOB II: Babylonian amora of the 
second period (about 250). Idi was a disciple of 
Johanan. The journey from Idi’s home in Baby- 
lonia to the yeshibah of Johanan at Tiberias occupied 
about three months, and two journeys there and back 
in the year left him but one day each six months to 
attend the yeshibah. This caused his comrades to 
call him “the one-day scholar.” Idi answered by 
quoting Job xii. 4. Johanan, however, begged Idi 
not to call down the punishment of Heaven, and 
delivered a lecture in the yeshibah on the text 
“They seek me daily” (Dp ny; Isa. lviii. 2), con- 
eluding with the statement that to devote a single 
day to learning the laws of God is as meritorious 
as devoting a whole year to study. On the other 
hand, one day spent in doing evil is equivalent to 
one year of iniquity; which explains the imposition 
of forty years of punishment for forty days of evil 
(Num. xiv. 34; Hag. 5b). Idi was likewise known 
as Idi of Hutra (Yer. Shab. v., end; M. K. v. 9), 
and is probably identical with Idi of Caesarea (Inrr). 

S. S. J. D. E. 


IDIOCY: Mental deficiency, depending upon 
disease or imperfect development of the nervous 
system, and dating from birth or from early infancy 
previous to the evolution of the mental faculties. 

Though the parents of more than 15 per cent of 
idiotic children have been alcoholies, and alcohol- 
ism israreamong Jews, yet idiocy and imbecility are 
found comparatively more often among Jews than 
among non-Jews. Thus in Prussia in 1871 there 
were among Jews 1,826 idiots per 100,000 of popu- 
lation; among Protestants 1,497, and among Catho- 
lics 1,846 (* Preussische Statistik,” 1875, xxx. 187). 
In Silesia there was one idiot among 580 Catholics, 
one among 408 Protestants, and one among 514 
Jews (“Bulletin de la Société d'Anthropologie,? 
iv.) From recent statistics collected by Pilcz it is 
evident that in Vienna the proportion of Jews af- 
fected with mental deficiency is very large. He 
found that of the cases of idiocy and imbecility 
treated at the clinic for nervous diseases in that 
city between Jan. 1, 1898, and Aug., 1901, no less 
than 17.7 per cent of the males and 15.8 per cent of 
the females were of Jewish extraction. At the cen- 
sus of 1900 the Jews of Vienna were found to con- 
stitute only 8.86 per cent of the general population. 

In Württemberg, also, there was one idiot among 
9,008 Jews, as against one among 3,207 Protestants, 
and one among 4,118 Catholics. Mayr reports that 
in 1880 the proportion of idiots and imbeciles per 
10,000 population in Baden, Bavaria, and Prussia 
was as follows: 


——----- - —À aes s iios Aia. MEEL OPE ERA rm —— ea ee — 


State. Jews, Non-Jews. 
BAGG us sud ce DeL db nara da 26.07 15.8 
BüVaPllbiscr. desrei debito unde Rn 20.73 14.4 
PEUSSIST quise ro ter ee d 15.97 13.6 


In Hanover it has been calculated that according 
to the census of 1855-456 there was one idiot to 1,528 
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Lutherans; 1,473 Reformed Church; 1,143 Catholics: 
768 Jews (G. Brandes, “ Der Idiotismus und die Idi- 
otie mit Besonderer Berücksichtigung der Verhilt- 
nisse im Kgr. Hannover,” 1862). 

In New York city a large proportion of the in- 
mates of the hospital for feeble-minded children are 
Jewish; but no definite statistics are obtainable. Tt 
must be recalled in this connection that the rigid 
examination at the port prevents ihe entrance of 
such defectives into the United States. 

It is a curious fact that amaurotic family idiocy, 
a rare and fatal disease of children, occurs mostly 
among Jews. The largest number of cases have 
been observed in tho United States—over thirty in 
number. It was at first thought that this was an 
exclusively Jewish disease, because most of the cases 
at first reported were among Russian 
and Polish Jews; but recently there 
have been reported a few cases occur- 
ringin non-Jewish children. Thechicf 
characteristics of the disease are progressive mental 
and physical enfeeblement; weakness and paralysis 
of all the extremities; and marasmus, associated 
with symmetrical changes in the macula lutea. On 
investigation of the reported cases it has becn found 
that neither consanguinity nor syphilitic, alcoholic, 
or nervous antecedenís in the family history are 
factors in the etiology of thedisease. No preventive 
measures have as yet been discovered, and no treat- 
ment has been of any benefit, all the cases having 
terminated fatally. 

The Mongolian type of idiocy is also very fre- 
quently observed among Jews. Its chicf features 
are shortness of stature; broad, protruding cheek- 
bones, flattened bridge of the nose, rounded pinna of 
the ears, enlarged tongue, and the obliquely placed 
Mongolian eyes. There isa more hopeful prognosis 
in this type than inamaurotic family idiocy. Many 
cases improve under treatment. 

Marriages of those of near kin, which occur more 
often among Jews than among Gentiles (see JEW. 
Encyc. iv. 229, s.v. CONSANGUINITY), have been as- 
signed as a cause of the frequent procreation of 
mentally deficient children; but statistics do not 
bear out this contention. It appears that the pro- 
portion of idiotic children who are the offspring of 
cousins is not in excess of the ratio of consanguine- 
ous marriages to marriages generally; and the sole 
evil result of such marriages is the intensification in 
the offspring of some morbid proclivity common to 
both parents. 

In the present state of knowledge of the etiology 
of idiocy and imbecility in general the only cause of 
their frequency among Jews that may be considered 
is theneurotic taint of therace. Children descend- 
ing from a neurotic ancestry have nervous systems 
which are very unstable, and they are often incapable 
of tiding safely over the crises attending growth and 
development. They are often idiots or imbeciles. 


Amaurotic 
Idiocy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Preussische Statistik, vols. Iviii., Ixix., €., eix., 
exi. exxviii,, cxxx. exliv., exlviii., olviii., elxiii., eixxiii.: 
Beiträge zur Statistik des Königreichs Bayern, xxxi. 48, 
49; Georg Luschan, Einfluss der Rasse auf die Hüwfigkeit 
und Form der Nerven- und Geisteskrankheiten, in Allge 
meine Medizinische Centralzeitung, 1897, Nos. 9-11; Fal- 
kenheim, Ueher Familidve Amaurotische Itiotie, in Jahr- 
biicher für Kinderhettiwnede, liv. 123, 171, Berlin, 190i. 
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IDIT: Nameof an amora who is known only from 
a passage preserved by Nahman (Sanh. 88b), the 
passage being a part of a controversy between {dit 
and a heretic. The proper reading of the name is 
“Tdi” (PN), and this amora is identical with the 
Palestinian Idi (comp. Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." 


idi. 708). 
8. 8. J. D. E. 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLS. Sce WORSHIP, 
IporL. 


IDUMEA. See EDOM. 


IGEL, LAZAR ELIAS: Austrian rabbi; born: 


Feb. 28, 1825, at Lemberg, where his father wasa 
second-hand bookseller; died at Czernowitz March 
26, 1892. After studying in the gymnasium of Lem- 
berg, he went, at the age of fifteen, to Padua, where 
he continued his studies in the rabbinical seminary, 
under 8. D. Luzzatto and Della Torre, graduating 
(D.D.) in 1849. On his return to Lemberg he was 
appointed religious teacher at the gymnasium and 
“Realschule,” becoming at the same time privat- 
docent of Semitic languages at Lemberg University. 
In 1854 he was called as district rabbi (* Kreisrab- 
biner ") to Czernowitz, and became later chief rabbi 
of Bukowina. He was the author of “Syrischer 
Weg weiser " (1851), and of a large number of essays 
in various German and Hebrew periodicals. His 
*Israelitische Moraltheologie” (1870) is a German 
translation from the Italian of S. D. Luzzatto. 


IGGENRET. See Lerrer- WRITING. 


‘IGGUL OF RABBI NAHSHON GAON. See 
CALENDAR. 

IGLAU: Mining-town in Moravia, Austria. 
While Jews settled at Brünn ata very early time, 
regulations concerning the Jews of Iglau are not 


found in the town records before 1250. Charles. 


IV., while margrave of Moravia, sought to stimu- 
late commerce by importing Jews—at that time 
called “servi camere "—into Iglau. Attracted by 
the favorable conditions, many Jewish families of 
Bohemia and Moravia settled in the western part of 
the town, in the *Judensasse," which still retains 
that name; and they built a synagogue in 1849. 
Jews lived in Iglau undisturbed for nearly a cen- 
tury; but in 1426 Margrave Albert expelled them 
from the town, on the ground that they had been in 
league with the Taborites. They were obliged to 
relinquish their immovable property; and the syna- 
gogue was transformed into a chapel. The exiles 
settled in the neighboring localities of Triesch, Pir- 
nitz, ete. Iglau was thus the first of the royal towns 
of Moravia to expel the Jews. The town records 
show, however, that many Jews returned to Iglau 
in 1468. 5 

After the departure of the Swedes, the municipal 
council complained, in 1648, that the Jews, who 
since 1576 had net been permitted to engage in any 
commerce whatever, dared to traffic in public and 
to enter and leave the city at will. Since their ex- 
pulsion in 1426 they had been allowed to enter the 
city one at a time only, and under certain condi- 
tions; and they had not been permitted to remain 
there. The many quarrels that thus arose were 
adjusted by the general ordinance of May 18, 1709, 


permitting Jews to enter the city by a certain gate 
on payment of an entrance-fee of 15 kreuzer. The 
census of 1846 showed that there were many Jews 
from Triesch, Trebitsch, ete., in Iglau. 

These oppressive conditions remained unchanged 
till 1848. With the permission of the imperial vicege- 
rency at Brünn the Jews of Iglau founded a religious 
society April 25, 1861, for the purpose of organizing 
and maintaining the necessary educational and phil- 
anthropicinstitutions. By adecree of Feb. 1%, 1862, 
there was granted to this society the right to organ- 
ize itself into a congregation. Its first statutes were 
drafted in Dec., 1875, and, according to the statutes 
which were approved by the government or “Statt- 
halterei” June 2, 1878, the congregation included 
only the town of Iglau. By the law of March 21, 
1890, referring to the regulation of the external legal 
affairs of the Jewish congregations, thirty-one locali- 
ties within the jurisdiction of Iglau were assigned 
to the congregation of that town. The statutes of 


the reorganized congregation were approved by the 


government Feb. 15, 1895. 
The synagogue, in the Moorish style, was begun 


in 1862 and dedicated in the following year, orations 


being delivered by Rabbis J. J. Unger of Iglau and 
A. Jellinek of Vienna. Precisely thirty-three years 
later (Sept. 8, 1896) dedicatory services were held in 
the remodeled synagogue. The institutions include 
a society for the relief of the poor, a hebra kad- 
disha and burial society, a women’s society for the 
relief of poor and sick women, and Shir Ziyyon, the 
Temple choral society. In 1900 the Jews of Iglau 
numbered about 1,450 in a total population of 24,387. 
D. S. SP. 


IGNATIEV (IGNATYEV, IGNATIEFF), 
COUNT NIKOLAI PAVLOVICH: Russian 
statesman; born 1882. He was one of the prime 
movers in the reactionary anti-Jewish legislation of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the al- 
leged instigator of the anti-Jewish riots, and the au- 
thor of the notorious May Laws. On the assassin- 
ation of Alexander II. (March 18, 1881), Ignatiev 
became minister of domains, and in May of the same 
year minister of the interior, and used his influence 
to promote anti-Jewish legislation. Gathering about 
him a group of followers, he through them encour- 
aged anti-Jewish agitation, which soon assumed seri- 
ous proportions and which led to the organization 

of the “barefooted brigades” (“ bosaya 


Fosters komanda”). These were bands com- - 


Anti- posed of irresponsible characters who 

Jewish preached open violence against the 

Agitation. Jews. As a result riots occurred in 

a number of places, particularly in 

South Russia (see ALEXANDER IIL, ALEXANDRO- 
VICH). 

Ignatiev, it is said, took advantage of the great anx- 
iety which was caused to the Jews of Russia by the 
riots, and extorted blackmail from the wealthy among 
them: and he was successfully imitated by the great 
host of minor officials. It was his purpose to make 
the Jews appear responsible for the nihilistic move- 
ment, and to create the impression that'they were a 
source of danger to the rest of the population. In his 
circular to the provincial governors (Sept., 1881) he 
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stated: " While protecting the Jews against violence, 
the government recognizes the need of equally vig- 
orous measures for changing the existing abnormal 
relations between the Jews and the native popula- 
tion, and for protecting the people from that injuri- 
ous activity of the Jews which has been the real 
cause of the agitation." 

The anti-Jewish movement continued while an 
inquiry was being made by a commission appointed 
by the czar in response to a petition from the Jews 
of St. Petersburg. Fresh outbreaks occurred; and 
there is abundant proof that the riots were pre- 
arranged, They could not have taken place had an 
earnest effort been made to prevent them. This is 
evideneed by the fact that order was maintained 
without difliculty in the provinces where the gov- 
ernors were not adherents or followers of Ignatiev, 
€.g., in Wilna. 

Ou May 165, 1882, with the sanction of the czar, 
Ignatiev issued what are known as the May Laws, 
he having availed himself of the state provision 
applicable to cases of emergency, since the oppo- 
sition to the enactment of the laws was too great 
to permit of their passage as permanent measures. 
It has been stated that lenatiev offered to exempt 
the Jews of St. Petersburg from the ukase on the 
payment of a large sum of money; but while he 
may have secured large sums from individuals, 
he was not successful in obtaining any from the 
community generally. Iynatiev retired from office 
June 12, 1882, because, it is said, proof was fur- 
nished to the czar of his.dishonesty and attempted 
extortions. It is stated by some, however, that 
Ignatiev's retirement was due partly to his action 

in connection with his own vast ces- 
May Laws tates; for before the May Laws were 
of 1882. brought to the czar for signature, 
Ignatiev sent his mother to south- 
ern Russia to renew his contracts with his Jewish 
tenantsand leaseholders for a further period of twelve 
years. The czar's uncle, Grand Duke Nicholas, 
when informed of the proposed laws hurried to re- 
new his own contracts with his Jewish tenants, but 
the law had become operative before he was able to 
get the contracts signed. On learning that Igna- 
tiev had renewed his contracts before the laws had 
been signed, he reported the matter to the czar. 
According to the official statement, however, Igna- 
tiev was retired because of a resolution of the Senate 
stating that "he had not taken the necessary steps 
to prevent the riots.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, May 24, 1881, p. 75; 1883, i. 210; 
Harold Frederic, The New Exodus, New York, 1892; L. Er- 
rera, The Russian Jews, London, 1894; Rukovodstvo k 
Russkim Zakonam_o Yevreyakh, St. Petersburg, 1898: $. 
Sychevski, Protivo-Yevreiskiya Bezobraziya, Odessa, 1881. 


H. R. J. G. L. 

IGNORANCE OF THE LAW (“ shogeg ”): 
Through the institution of HATRA’AH, warning by 
the witnesses before the crime was committed was 
made by the Rabbis a prerequisite to the inflic- 
tion of punishment for all criminal acts (Sanh. 8b). 
The warning once given, the culprit could claim 
neither ignorance of fact nor ignorance of the Law. 
But when the warning had not been administered, 
the claim of ignorance was sufficient to exculpate 
the accused. In the case of murder, however, where, 
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if the act was committed unwittingly, the manslayer 
was obliged to flee to a city of refuge, there was a 
distinction drawn between those who claimed ig- 
norauce or mistake in fact, and those who claimed 
ignorance of the Law. The former could escape the 


revenge of the Go'gr (the avenger of blood) by flee- 


ing toa city of refuge; but the latter could not, and 
if he was killed by the go’el, the court did not prose- 
cute his slayer (Mak. 7b, 9a; Maimonides, “Yad,” 
Rozeah, vi. 10) A Noachid who had killed an 
Israelite could not advance the plea of ignorance 
of the Law, for “it was his duty to learn, and he 
Nor was the hatra'ah necessary in 
order to convict a Noachid of murder (* Yad,” Mela- 
kim, ix. 14). 

In Temple times a sacrifice was provided for the 
transgression, if committed unwittingly or through 
ignorance of the Law, of any of the negative 
Biblical commands which carried with it the pun- 
ishment of excision (“karet”) (Lev. iv. 27; Num. 
xv. 27). Ignorance was thus considered a sin, and 
had to be expiated by a sin-offering, differing in 
nature and in the accompanying ritual with the per- 
sons who exhibited it—whether the individual, the 
anointed priest, the ruler (“nasi”), or the highest 
court (see Horayor),  Maimonides (* Yad,” Shega- 
got, i. 4) enumerates forty-three transgressions for 
which, if committed unwittingly or through igno- 
rance of the Law, a sin-offering (“hattat ”) was 
brought. For every one of these transgressions, 
even if committed a number of times, the trans- 
gressor had to bring only one sacrifice. If, how- 
ever, he was reminded of the Law after having 
transgressed it, and then forgot again and committed 
the same sin, he had to bring a sacrifice for each 
single act of transgression (Ker. 2b, 15a; “ Yad,” i.c. 
iV.-Vi.). 

With regard to Sabbath, the following gencral 
rule was established: One who did not know that 
the Israelites were commanded to observe the Sab- 
bath—e.g., one who was brought up from his child- 
hood among non-Jews, or one who became a prose- 
lyte when very young and was not taught the 
principles of Judaism—even though he violated 
many Sabbaths, had to bring one sacrifice only. 
The same principle applied to all other laws that he 
violated through ignorance; and for each transgres- 
sion, even when repeated a number of times, only 
one sin-offering had to be brought. If, however, he 
knew of the institution of Sabbath, but did not 
know that particular kinds of work were forbidden 
on that day, he had to bring a saerifice for every 
one of the thirty-nine classes of works (* Abot Me- 
lakot ") forbidden on the Sabbath (sec SABBATH) and 
which he transgressed (Shab. 67b, 68b; “Yad,” Le. 
ii. 6, vii. 2). 

Scholars were frequently warned not to insist 
upon the observance of such laws as were generally 
disregarded by the people; for, as the Talmud puts 
it, “it is better that they do it out of ignorance than 
that they should do it knowingly.” This principle 
applied only to such cases as did not touch on any 
law expressly stated in the Bible, and to other laws 
concerning which the scholar was convinced that 
his words would not be heeded. In other respects. 
the Rabbis were ordered to teach and warn the peo- 
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ple against any Jaw of which they may have in the 
course of time become ignorant (Bezah 30a; “ Yad,” 
Shebitot ‘Asor, 1i. 7; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
608, 2, and Isserles’ note). Itis especially the scholar 
who can not plead ignorance in case of mistake. An 
old proverb runs: “Be cautious in study; for mis- 
take may amount to a presumptuous sin” (Ab. R. 
N. 18) See SACRIFICE; SIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Ignorance; Men- 
delsohn, Criminal Jurisprudence, Baltimore, 1691. 


J. H. G. 


IKRITI Consi), SHEMARIAH B. ELI- 
JAH OF NEGROPONT: Italian philosopher and 
Biblical exegete; contemporary of Dante and Imman- 
uel; born probably at Rome about 1275, the descend- 
ant of a long line of Roman Jews. His father, in 
his youth, went as rabbi to Crete, whence his sur- 
name, *IHa-Yewani" (=“the Greek”), or “ Ha- 
Ikriti" (= “the Cretan”).  Shemariah had a critical 
mind, and knew Italian, Latin, and Greek. Up to 
1905 he studied the Bible exclusively; then he took 
up Talmudic haggadah and philosophy. His repu- 
tation was such that he was called to the court of 
King Robert of Napies, where he devoted himself 
chiefly to Biblical studies and wrote commentaries 
on Scripture. By 1328 he had completed philo- 
sophie commentaries on the Pentateuch (especially 
the story of the Creation), the Book of Job, and 
Canticles. He aimed at bringing about a union be- 
tween Karaites and Rabbinites; the Karaites, in 
fact, recognized and honored him. "The death of a 
son (1830) interrupted his work for a time, but he 
soon took it up again. In 1346 he wrote his “Sefer 
ha-Mora,” a refutation of the philosophical views on 
the Creation. Believing that he had placed Rab- 
binism on a sure foundation, Shemariah undertook, 
in 1852, a journey to Castile and Andalusia, in order 
to convert the Karaites. He is said to have pre- 
tended to be the Messiah, and was reviled to such 
an extent that the government arrested him. He 
died in prison. Like most of his contemporaries, 
he was scientifically an epigone of the great philoso- 
phersandexegetes. Healso wrote “ Elef ha-Magen ” 
(a commentary on the haggadah in the treatise Me- 
gillah), some piyyutim, and poems. 


S, 5. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 3867; Gratz, Gesch. 
vii. 277 et seq.; Geiger. in He-Haluz, ii. Luzzatto, in Ozar 
Nehmad, ii. Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 446-450. 

T, I. E. 
IL PROGRESSO LADINO. 
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ILIOWIZI, HENRY: American rabbi and au- 
thor; born in Choinick, in the government of Minsk, 
Russia, Jan. 2, 1850. His father was affiliated with 
the Hasidim. Iliowizi was educated at first in the 
local heder, afterward at the yeshibah of Vietka, 
where he studied under Rabbi Bear, and later at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Berlin, Breslau, London, and 
Paris. At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Jassy, Rumania, to escape military conscription; he 
left Jassy for Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1865. 

Tliowizi became a teacher in the schools of the 
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Anglo-Jewish Association and of the Alliance Isra- . 


élite Universelle. From 1877 to 1880 he taught in the 
Alliance's school at Tetuan, Morocco. in July, 
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1880, he emigrated to New York. Fora brief time 
he was minister of a congregation at Harrisonburg, 
Virginia; from 1880 to 1888, rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Sha'aré Tob in Minneapolis; and from 1888 to 
1900, of the Congregation Adath Jeshurun in Phila- 
delphia. Since 1900 he has devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literature. 

Iliowizi's writings include: *Sol,"an epic poem 
(1888); “Herod,” a tragedy (1884); “Joseph,” & 
drama (1885); “Through Morocco to Minnesota” 
(1888); “Six Lectureson Religion ? (1889); “Jewish 
Dreams and Realities” (1890); “The Quest of Co- 
lumbus" (1892); “Saul” and * A Patriarch’s Bless- 
ing,” tragedies (1894); “In the Pale: Stories and 
Legends of Russian Jews” (1897); “The Weird 
Orient” (1901). He has also published many arti- 
cles in “The Jewish Messenger” and “The Jewish 
Exponent.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, passim, 
Philadelphia, 1891; Jew. World, May 31, 1901, pp. 156, 157. 


A. A. M. F. 


sSILISH: Babylonian scholar of the fourth cen- 
tury (fourth amoraic generation); contemporary of 
Raba (B. M. 96a). He and the daughters of R. 
Nahman were kidnaped. One day while 'Ilish was 
sitting in the company of a fellow captive who un- 
derstood the language of birds, the croak of a raven 
overhead prompted him to ask his companion what 
the bird said, and he was informed that the raven 
had said, “‘Ilish, escape!” ‘Ilish, however, disbe- 
lieved the message. Thena dove passed with the 
same messuge, Which the interpreter again commu- 
nicated to ‘Hish. This time ‘lish, remembering 
that Israel is likened to a dove (see Ber. 53b), ac- 
cepted the message as providential, and determined 
to escape. He wished to find a way to save Nah- 
man's daughters also; but, finding that they were 
not worthy, he abandoned them and escaped in 
company with his interpreter. ‘Tish succeeded in 
evading their pursuers, but his companion was over- 
taken and killed (Git. 45a). 

Once Raba, after hearing a divorce case affecting 
property, was about to pronounce au erroneous ver- 
dict, when ‘Ilish corrected him (Git. 77b). Another 
time Raba had occasion to reciprocate the service 
thus rendered him. ‘Hish showed some embarrass- 
ment, fearing that such errors might have occurred 
before in his iudicial practise, but Raba reassured 
him (B. B. 188b). 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 


S. 5. M. 
ILIYER MANASSEH. See MANASSEH, 
ILIYER. 


ILLEGITIMACY: The state of being born out 
of lawful wedlock; in Jewish law, the state of being 
born of any of the marriages prohibited in the Bible 
and for which the punishment is excision (“karet ? ;. 
Yeb. 49a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Issure Biah, xv. 1). 
The exception to this rule is the child born of rela- 
tions with a woman during her period of uncleanli- 
ness, in which case, although the punishment for 
such a transgression is excision, the child is not con- 
sidered illegitimate (see BASTARD: HALALAN). 

Three kinds of illegitimates (“mamzer”) are rec- 
ognized in Jewish law ; namely: 
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(1) The real mamzer (4 waddai "), who may not in- 
termarry with Israelites; *even to his tenth genera- 
tion shall he not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord” (Deut. xxiii. 2. He may, however, marry a 
woman who is of the same status or a proselyte. 

(2) The doubtful mamzer (*safek ?); one born of 
a woman who had been previously married, but 
whose marriage was later considered doubtful, or of 
& woman who had been divorced and whose divorce 
was doubtful (see Divonck). He may marry neither 
an Israclitish woman nor an illegitimate nor a pros- 
elyte, nor even one who is of the same status as him- 
self (Kid. 74a). 

(8) A mamzer made so by the decree of the sages 
(*mi-derabanan") The offspring of à woman who 
on hearing that her husband has died marries again, 
and when the report proves false, goes back to 
her first husband and lives with him, is declared 
a mamzer. He may not marry any woman except 
one of the same status as himself (Yeb. 87b, 89b). 
But if & woman during her husband's absence has 
illicit connection with another man, and then lives 
with her husband, the offspring is not regarded as 
illegitimate (Mordecai to. Yeb. iv. 42). 

A child born of an unmarried woman (* penuyah ”) 
is considered only a doubtful mamazer, even if the 
mother admits that she has had relations with a 
mamzer and the alleged father also admits the fact. 
If, however, the mother says that she has had inter- 
course with an Israclite (* kasher "), even though the 
latter does not admit it, the child is legitimate. 
He may not, however, marry into the alleged 
father’s family, and he can not claim inheritance in 
the estate, unless the alleged father admits the pa- 
ternity. The child of a betrothed woman is legiti- 
mate if she claims that the child is by her betrothed 
husband, and if he does not refute her. In such 
a case the child is also entitled to a share in the al- 
leged father'sestate. If,however, thealleged father 
denies the paternity, the child is considered a mam- 
zer (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 4, 26, 27). 

The children of illegitimates are also considered 
illegitimates, whether both parents are illegitimates 
or only one of them is an Israelite. The mother's 
testimony concerning the illegitimacy of her child 
is not admitted in evidence, and the father is 
believed with regard to his child only if that child 
has not yet any children of his own (Kid. 78b). A 
man's testimony against himself is believed in so far 
as to disqualify him or his children from marrying 
an Israelitish woman; but it does not permit him to 
marry an illegitimate (*mamzeret") until he pro- 
duces confirmatory testimony. If he has grandchil- 
dren, his testimony is admitted in evidence only 
with regard to himself; he can not placc the stigma 
on his family. Sce ELIJAN; FouNDLING; MESSIAAN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Isure Biah, xv. 1-22; 
Shuthan ‘Aruk, Iben ha-bzer, 4, 18-80. 
S. S J. H. G. 


ILLESCOS, JACOB DI: Bible commentator, 
probably of Italian origin; lived in the fourteenth 
century. He was the author of “Imre No‘am,” an 
allegorical, cabalistic, and grammatical commentary 
on the Pentateuch, with explanatory notes on the 
obscure passages of Rashi and Ibn Ezra; it was 
first published at Constantinople in 1546. The work 


went through many editions, and was incorporated 
by Moses Frankfurter in the * Mikra'ot Gedolot” 
(Amsterdam, 1724-27). Illescos quotes Rashi, “ Le- 
kah Tob," “Bekor Shor,” together with Judah ha- 
Hasid, the tosafot, Moses of Coucy, and many other 
commentators. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim; Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, p. 145; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1215; Zunz, 
Z. G. p. 102; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 531. 

I. Bn. 


5. 8. 
ILLIBERIS. See ELVIRA. 


ILLINOIS: One of the Central States of the 
United States of America; adinitted to the Union 
Dec. 3, 1818. The Jewish pioneer of Illinois prior 
to its admission as a state was John Hays, He was 
sheriff of St. Clair county 1798-1818, and was ap- 
pointed collector of internal revenue for Illinois 
territory by President Madisonin 1814. The earliest 
Jewish settlement in the state was that in Chicago, 
to which city the first Jewish settler went in 1888; 
and up to 1844 he was followed by quite a number of 
Jews (see JEW. ENcYC. iv. 22, s.v. CHICAGO). Some 
of these early settlers soon left the city, moving to 
Joliet, Will county ; to Troy Grove, La Salle county ; 
and to Grundy county; but they all returned to Chi- 
cago a few years later. 

Among these early arrivals in Chicago was Henry 
Meyer, an agent of à Jewish colonization society 
established in New York about 1842 
by William Renau and others. Meyer 
was sent by the society to select in the 
vicinity of Chicago a suitable loca- 
tion for a Jewish colony. He purchased from the 
government 160 acres of land in the town of Schaum- 
burg, Cook county; and on this land he settled as a 
farmer. He reported to the society that the land 
which he had bought was good land, and he recom- 
mended that some Jewish families be sent to the 
neighborhood. In consequence of his favorable re- 
port, a number of Jews soon went to Chicago; but. 
only two settled as farmers near Schaumburg, the 
rest drifting into mercantile pursuits throughout the 
state. 

In the city of Peoria Jews first settled in 1847; 
in Quincy and Bloomington, in 1850; in Pontiac, in 
1856; in Aurora, in 1861; and in Moline, in 1866. 
The settlements of Cairo, Urbana, Champaign, 
Frankfort Station, and other places in the state are 
of more recent date. 

Chicago had the earliest Jewish organizations in 
the state, the first being the Jewish Burial-Ground 

Society (established 1846), followed by 
First Or- the congregations Anshe Ma‘arab 
ganization. (1847), D'nai Sholom (1852), Sinai con- 
gregation (1861). Since the establish- 
ment of these three congregations seventy-five have 
been organized in the state of Illinois, sixty-eight in 
Chicago, and eight in seven other towns. The total 
membership of these congregations is not less than 
5,000; their annual income is fully $250,000; and 
their property value is about $1,000,000. Religious 
schools are connected with twenty-five congrega- 
tions. 

In Chicago are located the most prominent Jew- 
ish institutions and associations of the state. Of 
the smaller Jewish communities in the state, the fol- 
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lowing may be mentioned: Bloomington (congrega- 

tion organized in 1892); Cairo (congregation organ- 

ized in 1894); Chicago Heights; Danville; Elgin; 

Joliet; Peoria (which has two congregations: Anshai 

Emeth, organized in 1865, and Agudath Achim, 

organized in 1897, besides a Council of Jewish 

Women, United Jewish Charities, and other Jewish 

organizations); Quincy (with a congregation, organ- 

ized in 1870, and a Hebrew Ladies! Benevolent Soci- 
ety); Springfield (with two congregations, the first 

Beth Sholem, organized in 1865); and Waukegan. 

They contain 47 benevolent associa- 

General tions; 25 ladies' societies for charity 

Statisties. and social purposes; 11 social clubs; 

13 loan associations; 5 sections of the 

Council of Jewish Women; 4 Zionist societies; 20 

lodges of the Order B'nai B’rith; 10 of the Free Sons 

of Israel; 8 of the Order Sons of Benjamin; 33 of the 

Order B’rith Abraham; and 25 cemeteries. Most of 

these are in Chicago. 

The Jews of Illinois are important factors in the 
commerce and manufactures of the state; and their 
financial power and influence manifest themselves 
in many directions. In the professions Jews are 
well represented; Jewish lawyers, physicians, archi- 
tects, engineers, engravers, designers, pharmacists, 
rabbis, professors, teachers, and journalists being 
numbered by hundreds. 

In public life the Jews of Illinois have been and 
are honored by their fellow citizens with elections, 
and by the authorities with appointments, to posi- 
tions of trust. Samuel ALTSCHULER of Aurora was 
nominated for the governorship of the state by the 
Democratic party in the campaign of 1900. A 
number of Jews have held the office of mayor in 
several towns of the state. 

More than $150,000 is annually collected by the 
Jews of Illinois for non-sectarian institutions. The 
Associated Hebrew Charities of Chicago collect 
$130,000 annually. Within the last twenty years 
nearly $1,000,000 has been donated by Jews to Jew- 
ish charities. 

The Jewish inhabitants of lllinois are estimated 
to exceed 100,000, three-fourths of this number liv- 
ingin Chicago. Peoriaand Quincy have the largest 
Jewish communities outside of Chicago, the former 
numbering 2,000 and the latter 600 Jews. See also 
CHICAGO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Chicago Daily News Almanac, 1897; Amer- 
tean Jewish Year Book, 1001-02; B. Felsenthal and Herman 
Eliassof, History of Kchillath. Anshe Maarabh, Chicago, 
1897: Herman Eliassof, The Jews of Illinois. in Reform 
Advocate (Chicago), May 4, 1901. 

A. H. E. 

ILLOWY, BERNHARD: American rabbi; 
born at Kolin, Bohemia, 1814; died near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 22,1871. He was descended from a fam- 
ily of Talmudists, his great-grandfather, Jacob Il- 
lowy, having been rabbi of Kolin. Hestudied in his 
native city, laterat the school of Moses Sofer in Pres- 
burg, and received the degree of Ph.D. from the 
University of Budapest. Illowy continued his 
studies at the rabbinical college in Padua under $. 
D. Luzzatto, and then returned to his native coun- 
try, where for a time he was engaged in teaching; 
but political conditions forced him to look for a rab- 
binical position elsewhere. He was prominently 
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mentioned as a candidate for the position of * Land- 
rabbiner” of Cassel (^ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1850, p. 
926), but, not being elected, he emigrated to the 
United States, where he was successively rabbi at 
Syracuse, New Orleans, and Cincinnati, 

Illowy was one of the ablest champions of Ortho- 
doxy, being a man of great Talmudic learning and 
an accomplished linguist. He was one of the pro- 
moters of the rabbinical conference held at Cleve- 
land in 1855; but, the general feeling at that gath- 
ering being in favor of Reform, he did not exercise 
the influence to which his scholarship and eloquence 
entitled him. He wrote numerous articles for the 
Jewish press. 'Those published in S. R. Hirsch's 
“Jeschurun” are a specially valuable source of 
information concerning the condition of American 
Judaism. One of his sons, Henry Illoway of 
New York, is a medical writer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Phrenotogical Journal, quoted in Aly. Zeit. 
des Jud. 1869, p. 157; American Israelite, June 30, 1871. 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. See 
MANUSCRIP'S. 

ILLUSTRA GUERTA DE HISTORIA. See 
PERIODICALS. 

ILLUSTRATING OF HEBREW MANU- 
SCRIPTS. See MANUSCRIPTS. 

ILLUSTRIRTE  JUDENZEITUNG. See 
PERIODICALS. 

ILLUSTRIRTE MONATSHEFTE FUR 
DIE GESAMMTEN INTERESSEN DES JU- 
DENTHUMS. See PERIODICALS. 

ILLUSTRIRTE WIENER JÜDISCHE 
PRESSE. See PERIODICALS. 

IMAGES. See WORSHIP, IDOL. 


IMBER, NAPHTALI HERZ: Austrian He- 
brew poet; born at Zloczow, Galicia, in 1856. After 
the usual Talmudic training he began his wandering 
life by journeying to Vienna and Constantinople. 
At the latter place he met Laurence Oliphant, with 
whom he spent some time in Palestine, paying à visit 
to Egypt in the interim. After Oliphant's death 
(1888) Imber went to England, where he became 
acquainted with Israel Zang will and did some work 
for the “Jewish Standard," then edited by that wri- 
ter. In 1892 he went to the United States, wander- 
ing through the country, and spending some time at 
Boston (where he edited the journal * Uriel”; 1895), 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, in each 
city becoming connected with persons interested in 
mysticism, on which subject he has written several 
pamphlets; e.g., “The History of the Golden Calf” 
and “Keynote to Mystic Science.” Besides these 
he has published a translation of the Targum Sheni 
under the title “Treasures of Ancient Jerusalem” 
(1898), and an account of * The Education of the Tal- 
mud” supplemented by “The Alphabet of Rabbi 
Akiba,” which appeared in the reports of the United 
States commissioner of education for 1895-96. 

Imber has, however, obtained his reputation by the 
mastery of Hebrew verse displayed in his two books 
of collected poems, "Barkai? (1877-99). These 
show great command of the language. His most 
famous poem is * Ha-Tikwah.” in which the Zionistic 
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hope is expressed with great. force, and which has 
been practically adopted as the national anthem of 


the Zionists. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Imber, 44 Child of Half Asia, Philadelphia, 
1904: International Encyclopedia, s.v. Uriel, Preface. 


X 
5. 


IMMA SHALOM: Wife of ELIEZER BEN HYR- 
CANUS and sister of GAMALIEL II. Of her early life 
but little is known. She was probably brought up 
under the care of her brother, and is therefore some- 
times cited as his daughter (97 AAI, Sanh. 39a; 
see Rabbinoviez, ^Dikduke Soferim," ad loc. and 
90b e£ seg.) ; and she received an education befitting 
the sister of a nasi and a daughter of the family of 
Hillel the Great, Thatshe put heraccomplishments 
to use is seen from the anecdotes preserved in rabbinic 
lore. On one occasion she heard a skeptic taunting 
her brother: “ Your God is not strictly honest, or He 
would not have stolen a rib from sleeping Adam” 
(Gen. ii. 21) “Leave him to me,” said Imma 
Shalom; “I will answer him.” Turning to the skep- 
tic, she requested him to summon a constable. The 
skeptic inquired: “ What need hast thou for a con- 
stable?” “We were robbed last night,” she an- 
swered, “of asilver cruet, and the thicf left in its 
place a golden one." “If that is all,” exclaimed the 
skeptic, “I wish that thief would visit me every 
day!” “And yet,” retorted Imma,“ thou objectest 
to the removal of the rib from sleeping Adam! Did 
he not receive inexchangea woman to wait on him?” 

Imma Shalom’s marriage with Eliezer ben Hyr- 
canus was blesscd with extraordinarily handsome 
children (Ned. 20a). In spite of Eliezer’s avowed an- 
tagonism to the education of women, he thoraughly 
appreciated his wife’s intellectual gifts. He not 
only passed on to her some traditions (‘Er. 68a), but 
even obeyed her in matters ritualistic. After the 
rupture between her brother Gamaliel and her hus- 
band she feared that the complaints of so great and 
wronged a man as Eliezer would be answered by 
Heaven, and that the wrong done him would be vis- 
ited on her brother; she therefore requested her hus- 
band not “to fall on his face,” that is, nof to offer a 
prayer (such as Ps. vi. 10 or xxv. 19) for deliver- 


ance from cnemies (sce Taanon). Filiczer complied 
with her request, of which she reminded him at the 
proper time each day. One morning, however, she 
did not do so, and found him in the midst of the 
prayer; she sorrowfully exclaimed, “Cease, thou 
hast killed my brother!” Not long after Gamaliel’s 
death occurred. Asked by Eliezer what had led 
her to expect such dire consequences, she stated that 
there was a tradition in her family that while all 
other gates of prayer are sometimes closed the gates 
for the cry of oppression are never closed (B. M. 
59b). 

Imma Shalom survived both her husband and her 
brother. She dutifully tended the formerin his last 
moments, although his disposition had become 
soured (Sanh. 68a) A story is told of a mock suit 
between Imma Shalom and her brother, in which 
the pretensions of a certain judge were exposed. 
The judge (the Talmud calls him ^ philosophos ") 
appears to have been a Jewish Christian who boasted 
of his honestv and impartiality. Imma Shalom pre- 


sented him with a golden lamp, and then brought a 
suit against her brother for a share in their father's 
estate. The judge favored her claim. Gamaliel 
protested on the ground of the provision “in our 
Law "—* Where there is a son, a daughter inherits 
nothing” (see Num. xxvii. 8 e£ seg.); but the judge 
replied, “Since your people have come under for- 
eign government the law of Moses has been super- 
seded by other writings, which rule that son and 
daughter inherit alike." Gamalicl then presented 
him with a Libyan ass and renewed his protest. 
Then the judge reversed his previous decision, say- 
ing, ^I have read further in those writings, and 
there it is written, ‘I came neither to take away from 
the law of Moses nor to add to the law of Moses? 


.[comp. Matt. v. 17], and in that law it is written 


that where there is a son a daughter inherits not.” 
Imma Shalom thereupon exclaimed, * Let thy light 
shine asa lamp” (comp. Matt. v. 16), in allusion to 
her gift, But Gamaliel said, “ An ass came and up- 
set the lamp” (Shab. 116a et seg.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zirndorf, Some Jewish Women, pp. 189 et seq. 
R S. M. 


IMMANUEL (bN 135y): This name occurs only 
thrice in the Bible, in Isa. vii. 14 and viii. 8, 10 (in 
the last-cited verse the rendering “God is with us” is 
given in the English versions). According to the 
Targum Yerushalmi, “Immanuel” in the first two in- 
stances is to be taken as a proper name and not as 
two words; in the last passage, as two words form- 
ing an entire sentence (Norzi's " Minhat Shai,” ad 
loc. ; Geiger, * Urschrift," p. 282; Müller, “ Masseket 
Soferim," p. 88. In the Talmud and Midrash the 
name does not occurat all; nor is it among the many 
names forthe Messiah enumerated by Hamburger, 
“R. B. T." ii. 740 e£ seg. The Greek Baruch Apoca- 
lypse (iv.) says (see Kautzsch, * Apokry phen,"ii. 451) 
that Jesus Christ is called *Immanuel," which of 
course is a Christian interpolation. In the Hagga- 
dah * Immanuel" is not mentioned, which seems to 
indicate that the application of this word to the 
Messiah was not known in Jewish circles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bredenkamp, Vaticinium Quod de Imman- 
ele Edidit Jesaias, 1880; Giesebrecht, Die Immanuelweis- 
sagung. in Studien und Kritiken. 1950; F- O. Porter, d 
Lit. 1895. 

E. C. L. B. 
IMMANUEL B. JACOB OF TARASCON. 

See BONFILS, IMMANUEL BEN JACOB. 
IMMANUEL BEN JEKUTHIELOF BENE- | 

VENTO: Grammarian and corrector for the press 

at Mantua; lived in the second half of the sixteenth 

century. He was connected with the printing es- 
tablishments of Meir Sofer ben Ephraim of Padua 
and Jacob ben Naphtali ha-Kohen of Gazolo, and 
was the author of “ Liwyat Hen,” on Hebrew gran- 

mar and prosody, in eleven chapters (Mantua, 1557). 

On page 16 he gives an explanation of the riddle of 

Abraham ibn Ezra on the four letters 53, n. N- 

Owing to an obscure note by Judah Moscato, Im- 

manuel has been accused of taking this explanation 

from Profiat Duran without acknowledgment (see 

Friedländer and Kohn, * Ma'aseh Efod,” pp. 11, 46). 

This accusation, however, has been refuted by Mor- 

tara in “Bet Talmud” (ii. 179 et seq.). The Mantua. 
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(1557) edition of the “ Tikkune Zohar ” was annotated 
by Immanuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 233 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 541, 1055; idem, Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 63; 
Mortara, Indice, p. 7; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Fran- 


ais, p. 638. 
A M. Sc. 


IMMANUEL, SIEGMUND (SOLOMON 
JACOB): German philologist; born at Hamburg 
Sept. 4, 1792; died at Minden Dec. 28, 1847. Edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of Altona and later at 
Hamburg, he embraced Christianity in 1809. He 
then studied theology and philology at the univer- 
sities of Ilelmstüdt, Gottingen, and Leipsic, gradu- 
ating in 1818. After being a private teacher for a 
year he in 1814 became state teacher at Hirschberg 
in Silesia, and in 1821 was appointed principal of 
the gymnasium at Minden, which position he held 
until his death. His work in this school was of 
great importance. He was the first principal to in- 
troduce gymnastics into the school curriculum 
(1881) and to divide the gymnasium into depart- 
ments of arts and sciences (1840), which division 
(* Gymnasium" and “ Realschule”) for the higher 
classes was later adopted by the German states. 

Among Immanuel’s works may be mentioned: 
* Die Anfünge der Reformation und die Gründung 
des Gymnasiums in Minden,” Minden, 1822; “ Decla- 
mations - Unterricht auf Schulen," 7b. 1824; “ His- 
torischer Unterricht auf Gymnasien," 7. 1827; 
"Gutachten über Herrn Lorinser’s Schrift: Zum 
Schutze der Gesundheit auf Schulen," Bielefeld, 
1836. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xiv. 36, 37 ; 

De le Roi, Juden-Mission, i. 219. 

s. F. T. H. 

IMMANUEL B. SOLOMON B. JEKU- 
THIEL: Italian scholar, satirical poet, and the 
most interesting figure among the Jews of Italy; 
born at Rome c. 1270; died probably at Fermo c. 1980. 
He was a member of an important and wealthy fam- 
ily, and occupied a very prominent position at Rome, 
He seems to have been president or secretary of the 
Roman community, preached on the Day of Atone- 
ment, and also delivered discourses on special occa- 


sions. In 1825 he had the misfortune to lose his en- 
tire wealth, and was obliged to leave his home. All 
his friends deserted him, and, “bowed by poverty 
and the double burden of age,” he wandered through 


Italy, until he found refuge in 18328 at Fermo in 


the march of Ancona, at the house of a patron of 
the name of Daniel (?), who provided for his old 
age and enabled him to devote himself to poetry. 
The studies of Immanuel comprised not only Bib- 
licaland Talmudical literature, but also mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, and the philosophical works 
of Arabians and Christians. He was aided by an 
excellent memory, and was acquainted with Italian, 


Arabic, Latin, and perhaps some Greek. He espe- 
cially devoted himself to writing verse. He was 


stimulated in this work by his cousin Judah Ro- 
mano, one of the foremost philosophers of his time. 
Immanuel, whose poetic gifts appeared at an early 
age, devoted himself to the study of rime, took 
lessons in versification, and read the works of the 
foremost Jewish and Christian poets. He mentions 
among his teacbers Benjamin b. Joab and his cousin 
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Immanuel 


Daniel; he may also have been a pupil of Zerahiah 
b. Shealtiel Hen. 

Immanuel's varied scientific activity corresponded 
with his wide scholarship, although he confined his 
activity exclusively to Jewish subjects. With the 
exception of an introductory poem his 
first work is lost; it dealt with the 
letter-symbolism popular at that time. 
A second work, “Eben Bohan” (Touchstone), con- 
cerns Biblical hermeneutics, and deals with the 
different meanings of the verbs in different construc- 
tions, with the omission, addition, and interchange 
of letters, and with other linguistic questions. More 
important are his Biblical commentaries, which cov- 
ered almost all the books of the Bible, and of which 
a part are lost. Following his Jewish and Christian 
contemporaries, he interpreted the Bible allegoric- 
ally, symbolically, and mystically, endeavoring to 
find therein his own philosophic and religious views. 
though not disregarding the simple, literal mean- 
ing, which he placed above the symbolical. The 
sole value of his commentaries lies in the fact that his 
wide range of reading enabled him to make the works 
of the exegetes and philosophers accessible to his 
contemporaries and countrymen. The commentary 
on Proverbs is printed in the edition of the Hagiog- 
rapha, Naples, 1487; tbe others are preserved in 
manuscript at Parma and Munich. Abbé Perreau 
published the commentaries on the Megillot and the 
Psalms (i.-Ixxv.); on the commentary to Job see 
Perreau's article in ^ Mose," Corfu, 1884. 

The originality that Immanuel lacked as a scholar 
In his verse this is given 

free play, and his poems assure him a 
His Verse. place forall time. "The child of his 

time, in sympathy with the social and 
intellectual life of Italy of that period, he had 
acquired the then prevalent pleasing, easy, hu- 
morous, harmlessly flippant tone, and the art of 
treating questionable subjects wittily and elegantly. 
He composed both in Italian and in Hebrew. Only 
a few of his Italian poems have been preserved. In 
a truly national spirit they portray and satirize the 
political or religious conditions of the time. Im- 


manuel was held in high regard by the conterapora- 
neous Italian poets; two Italian sonnets referring to 
his death have been preserved, which place him as 
Immanuel in fact knew Dante's 
works, and drew upon them: in his own Italian as 
well as in his Hebrew poems there are very clear 
traces of the “divine poet." See Jew. Encye. iv. 
495. 

Immanuel introduced the form of the sonnet from 
Italian literature into Hebrew, aud in this respect he 
is justified in saying that he excelled his models, the 
Spaniards, for he introduced alternate rime instead of 
singlerime. llealso excelled all his predecessors in in- 
vention and humor. In his old age, during hissojourn 
at his patron's at Fermo, he collected his Hebrew 
poems, in the manner of Al-Harizi's ^ Makamat,” in 

à diwan that he entitled “ Mehabberot ” 


Works. 


Hebrew  (nwvano). Out of gratitude for his 
Poems. generous friend he put these poems in 


a, setting that made it appear as if they 
had been composed entirely during his intercourse 
with him and as if stimulated by him, although 


Immanuel 
Immortality 


they were in reality composed at different periods. 
These poems deal with all the events and episodes 
of Jewish life, and are replete with clever witti- 
cisms, harmless fun, caustic satire, and at times friv- 
olity. The Hebrew idiom in which Immanuel 
. wrote lends an especial charm to his work. His 
parodies of Biblical and Talmudie sentences, his 
clever allusions and puns, his equivocations, are 
gems of diction on account of which it is almost 
impossible to translate his poems into another lan- 
guage. These 27 poems—satires and letters, prayers 
and dirges, intermingled—embrace a great variety 
of themes, serious or humorous. <A vision entitled 
* Ha-Tofet weha Eden” (Hell and Paradise; poem 
98) at the end of the diwan, is a sublime finale, 
the seriousness of which, however, is tempered by 
lighter passages, the humoristasserting himself even 
in dealing with the supernatural world. As an old 
man of sixty, the poet recounts, he was overcome 
by the consciousness of his sins and the fear of his 
fate after death, when a recently deceased young 
friend, Daniel, appeared to him, offering to lead him 
through the tortures of hell to the flowering fields 
of the blessed. ‘There then follows a minute de- 
scription of hell and heaven. It need hardly be 
said that Immanuel's poem is patterued in idea as 
wellas in execution on Dante's * Divine Comedy." 
It has even been asserted that he intended to set a 
monument to his friend Daute iu the person of the 
highly praised Daniel for whom he found a magnifi- 
cent throne prepared in paradise. "Thistheory, how- 
ever, is untenable, and there remains only that pos- 
iting hisimitation of Dante. Though the poem lacks 
the depth and sublimity, and the significant refer- 
ences to the religious, scientific, and political views 
of the time, that have made Dante's work immortal, 
yet it is not without merit. Immanuel's descrip- 
tion, free from dogmatism, is true to human nature. 
Not the least of its merits is the humane point of 
view and the tolerance toward those of a different 
belief which one looks for in vain in Dante, who 
excludes all non-Christians as such from eternal 
felicity. MAL D x s DASS ic 25 ` 

Immanuel’s * Diwan " was printed at Brescia 1491, 
Constantinople 1535, Berlin 1796, and Lemberg 
1870; the last chapter also separately, Prague 1615, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder 1718. Some passages have 
also been translated into German, e.g., the introduc- 
tion and ch. 28, and the latter alsointo Italian. Yet 
the book is little known or disseminated. His con- 
temporaries even censure Immanuel as a wanton 
scoffer, as he is occasionally flippant even in relig- 
ious matters. He fared worse with later critics. 
Moses Rieti excluded him from the hall of fame that 
he erected to Jewish sages in his “ Mikdash Me'at 
(c. 1420). Joseph Caro even forbade the reading of 
his poems (Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 307, 16). 
Immanuel Frances censures his “wanton songs," 
and warns all poets of Jove-songs against imitating 
them (“ Metek Sefatayim,” pp. 34, 88). This criti- 
eism is due to the strong admixture of the laseiv- 
ious, frivolous, and erotic found in the poems. 
Never since Immanuel’s verse has the Hebrew muse 
appeared so bold and wanton, notwithstanding that 
his work contains poems filled with true piety and 
even with invitations to penitence and asceticism. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 264 ef seq.; Güde- 
mann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens der Juden in Italien, 
ch. iv. and note vii.; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden 
in Rom, i. 421-440; Fr. Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüd. Po- 
esie, pp. 52 and 144, Leipsic, 1836: Steinschneider, in the 
Lemberg ed. of the Mehabberot; A. Geiger, Jüdische 
Dichtungen der Spanischen und Italienischen Schule, pp. 
58 et seq.: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 368. On Immanuel and 
Dante: Geiger, Jüd. Zeit. v. 280-301 ; Th. Paur, in Jahrbuch 
der Deutschen Dantegesellschaft, ii. 452, iv. 429: Leonello 
Modona, Una Poesia Inedita di Manoello Giudeo, in Ves- 
silo Israelitico, xxxiii., No. 12; and Rime Volgari di Im- 
manuele Romano, Parma, 1898; F. H. Kraus, Dante, Sein 
Leben, ete., Berlin, 1897; Kaufmann, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud., 
1899, p. 330. 


G. | I. E. 
IMMIGRATION. See MIGRATION. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL (late He 
brew, “hasharat ha-nefesh ”; *hayye ‘olam "): The 
belief that the soul continues its existence after the 
dissolution of the body is a matter of philosophical 
or theological speculation rather than of simple faith, 
and is accordingly nowhere expressly taught in 
Holy Scripture. As long as the soul was conceived 
to be merely a breath (*nefesh?; “neshamah”; 
comp. “anima ”), and inseparably connected, if not 
identified, with the life-blood (Gen. ix. 4, comp. iv. 
11; Lev. xvii. 11; see Sour), no real substance could 
be ascribed to it. As soon as the spirit or breath of 
God (“nishmat” or “ruah hayyim ”), which was be- 
lieved to keep body and soul together, both in man 
and in beast (Gen. ii. 7, vi. 17, vii. 22; Job xxvii. 3), 
is taken away (Ps. exlvi. 4) or returns to God (Eccl, 
xi 7; Job xxxiv. 14) the soul goes down to 
SnkoL or Hades, there to lead a shadowy existence 
without life and consciousness (Job xiv. 21; Ps. vi. 
6 [A. V. 6], exv. 17; Isa. xxxviii. 18; Eccl. ix. 5, 
10). 'The belief in a continuous life of the soul, 
which underlies primitive ANCESTOR WORSHIP and 
the rites of necromancy, practised also in ancient 
Israel (I Sam. xxviii. 13 e£5eg.; Isa. viii. 19; see 
NECROMANCY), was discouraged and suppressed by 
prophet and Jawgiver as antagonistic to the belief 
in Yawn, the God of life, the Ruler of heaven 
and earth, whose reign was not extended over 
Sheol until post-exilic times (Ps. xvi. 10, xlix. 16, 
exxxix. 8). 

Asa matter of fact, eternal life was ascribed ex- 
clusively to God and to celestial beings who “cat of | 
the tree of life and live forever? (Gen. iii. 22, Hebr.), 
whereas man by being driven out of the Garden of 
Eden was deprived of the opportunity of eating 
ihe food of immortality (see Roscher, " Lexikon 
der Griechischen und Römischen Mythologie," $.t. 
* Ambrosia"). Itis the Psalmist's implicit faith in 
God's omnipotence and omnipresence that leads him 
to the hope of immortality (Ps. xvi. 11, xvii, 16, 
xlix. 16, Ixxiii. 94 et seq., cxvi. 6-9); whereas Job 
(xiv. 13 et seg., xix. 26) betrays only a desire for, nota 
real faith in, a life after death. Ben Sira (xiv. 12, 
xvii. 97 et seg., xxi. 10, xxviii, 21) still clings to the 
belief in Sheol as the destination of man. It was 
only in connection with the Messianic hope that, 
under the influence of Persian ideas, the belief in 
resurrection lent to the disembodied soul a continu- 
ous existence (Isa. xxv. 6-8; Dan. xii. 2; see ESCHA- 
TOLOGY; RESURRECTIOX). 

The belief in the immortality of the soul came to 
the Jews from contact with Greek thought and 
chiefly through the philosophy of Plato, its principal 
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(In the Columbia University Library, New York.) 


Immortality 
Imprisonment 


exponent, who was led to it through Orphic and 
Eleusinian mysteries in which Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian views were strangely blended, as 
Hellenistic the Semitic name * Minos” (comp. * Mi- 
View. notaurus ”), and the Egyptian * Rhada- 
manthys" (“Ra of Ament,” “Ruler of 
Hades”; Naville, * La Litanie du Soleil,” 1875, p. 18) 
with others, sufficiently prove. Consult especially 
E. Rhode,“ Psyche: Seclencult und Unsterblichkeits- 
glaube der Griechen," 1894, pp. 555 et seg. A blessed 
immortality awaiting the spirit while the bones rest 
in the earth is mentioned in Jubilees xxiii. 81 and 
Enoch iii. 4. Immortality, the “dwelling near God's 
throne” “free from the load of the body,” is “the 
fruit of righteousness,” says the Book of Wisdom (i. 
15; iij. 4; iv. 1; viii. 18, 17; xv. 3. In IV Macca- 
bees, also (ix. 8, 22; x. 15; xiv. 5; xv. 2; xvi. 18; 
xvii. 5, 18), immortality of the soul is represented as 
life with God in lieaven, and declared to be the re- 
ward for righteousness and martyrdom. "The souls 
of the righteous are transplanted into heaven and 
transformed into holy souls (čb. xiii. 17, xviii. 28). 
According to Philo, the soul exists before it enters 
the body, a prison-house from which death liber- 
ates it; to return to God and live in constant con- 
templation of Him is man’s highest destiny (Philo, 
“De Opificio Mundi," SS 46, 47; edem, “De Alle- 
goriis Legum," i., £8 83, 65; iii, S8 14, 87; idem, 
“Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit,” &§ 88, 57). 

It is not quite clear whether the Sadducees, in 
denying resurrection (Josephus, “ Ant.” xviii. 1, § 4; 
idem, “B. J.” ii. 12; Mark xii. 18; Acts xxiii. 8; 
comp. Sanh. 90b), denied also the immortality of the 
soul (see Ab. R. N., recension B, x. [ed. Schechter, 
36]. Certain it is that the Pharisaic belief in resur- 
rection had not even a name for the immortality of 
the soul. For them, man was made for two worlds, 
the world that now is, and the world to come, where 
life does not end in death (Gen. R. viii.; Yer. Meg. 
ii. 73b; M. K. iii. 88b, where the words nw by, Ps. 
xlviii. 15, are translated by Aquilas as if they read: 
nio bx, “no death,” àfavacía), 

The point of view from which the Hasidim re- 
garded earthly existence was that man was born for 
another and a better world than this. Hence Abra- 
ham is told by God: “Depart from this vain world; 
leave the body and go to thy Lord among the good * 
(Testament of Abraham, i.) The immortality of 
martyrs was especially dwelt on by the Essenes 
(Josephus, “B. J.” vii. 8, 8 7; i. 88, § 2; comp. ii. 8, 
SR 10, 14; idem, “ Ant.” xviii. 1, 8 5). The souls of 
the righteous live like birds (see Jew. Ewcyc. iii. 
219, s.v. Brrps) in cages (“columbaria”) guarded 
bv angels (IV Esd. vii. 82, 95; Apoc. Baruch, xxi. 

28, XXX. 9; comp. Shab. 152b). Ac- 


Immor-  cording to IV Esdras iv. 41 (comp. 
tality of Yeb. 62a), they are kept in such cages 


Martyrs. (53) before entering upon earthly ex- 
istence. The souls of martyrs also 

have a special place in heaven, according to Enoch 
(xxii. 12, cli. 4, cviii. 11 e£ seq.); whereas the Sla- 
vonie Enoch (xxiii. 5) teaches that *every soul was 
created for eternity before the foundation of the 
world.” This Platonic doctrine of the preexistence 
of the soul (comp. Wisdom viii. 20; Philo, “De 
Gigantibus,” S$ 3 et seq.; idem, “De Somniis," i., 
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& 22) is taught also by the Rabbis, who spoke of 
a storehouse of the souls in the seventh heaven 
(“‘Arabot”; Sifre, Deut. 344; Hag. 12b). In Gen. 
R. viii. the souls of the righteous are mentioned as 
counselors of God at the world's creation (comp. the 
Fravashi in “Farwardin Yast,” in “S. D. E." xxiii. 
179). 

Upon the belief that the soul has a life of its own 
after death is based the following story: “Said Em- 
peror Antoninus to Judah ha-Nasi, ‘ Both body and 
soul could plead guiltless on the day of judgment, 
as neither sinned without the other.’ ‘But then,’ 
answered Judah. ‘God reunites both for the jude- 
ment, holding them both responsible for the sin 
committed, just as in the fable the blind and the 
lame are punished in common for aiding each other 
in stealing the fruit of the orchard’” (Sanh. 91a; 
Lev. R. iv.) “There is neither eating nor drinking 
nor any sensual pleasure nor strife in the world to 
come, but the righteous with their crowns sit around 
the table of God, feeding upon the splendor of His 
majesty,” said Rab (Ber, 17a), thus insisting that the 
nature of the soul when freed from the body is 
purely spiritual, while the common belief loved to 
dwell upon the banquet prepared for the pious in 
the world to come (see ESCHATOLOGY; LEVIATHAN). 
Hence the saying, “ Prepare thyself in the vestibule 
that thou mayest be admitted into the triclinium ”; 
that is, “Let this world be a preparation for the 
next” (Ab. iv. 16). The following sayings also 
indicate a pure conception of the soul'simmortality : 
"'The Prophets have spoken only concerning the 
Messianie future; but concerning the future state 
of the soul it is said: ‘Men have not heard nor per- 
ceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God 
beside Thee, what He hath prepared for him that 
waiteth for Him’” (Ber. 34b; comp. I Cor. ii. 9, 
Greek; Resh, “Agrapha,” 1889, p. 154). "When 
man dies," says h. Meir, “three sets of angels go 
forth to welcome him? (Num. R. xii.); thiscan only 
refer to the disembodied soul. 

Nevertheless, the prevailing rabbinical conception 
of the future world is that of the world of resurrec- 
tion, not that of pure immortality. Resurrection 
became the dogma of Judaism, fixed in the Mishnah 
(Sanh, x, 1) and in the liturgy (* Elohai Neshamah ” 
and * Shemoneh ‘Esreh”), just as the Church knows 
only of a future based upon theresurrection; whereas 
immortality remained merely a philosophical assump- 
tion. When therefore Maimonides (* Yad,? Teshu- 
bah, viii. 2) declared, with reference to Ber. 17a, 
quoted above, that the world to come is entirely 
Spiritual, one in which the body and bodily enjoy- 
ments have no share, he met with strong opposition 
on the part of Abraham of Posquiéres, who pointed 
in his critical annotations (“ Hassagot RABaD ") to 
a number of Talmudical passages (Shab. 114a; Ket. 
111a; Sanh. 91b) which leave no doubt as to the 
identification of the world to come (“‘olam ha-ba ”) 
with that of the resurrection of the body. 

The medieval Jewish philosophers without ex- 
ception recognized the dogmatic character of the 
belief in resurrection, while on the other hand they 
insisted on the axiomatic character of the belief in 


- immortality of the soul (see Albo, “ ‘Ikkarim,” iv. 


35-41) SAADIA made the dogma of the resurrection 
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part of his speculation (“ Emunot we-De‘ot,” vil, and 
ix.); Judah ha-Levi (* Cuzari," i. 109) accentuated 
more the spiritual nature of the future 


In Jewish existence, the bliss of which con- 
Phi- sisted in the contemplation of God; 
losophy. whereas Maimonides, though he ac- 


cepted the resurrection dogma in his 
Mishnah commentary (Sanh. xi.; comp. his mono- 
graph on the subject, “Ma‘amar Tehiyyat ha- 
Metim "), ignored it altogether in his code (“ Yad,” 
Teshubah, viii.); and in his * Moreh " (iii. 27, 51-52, 
54; comp. “ Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, iv. 9) he went 
so far as to assign immortality only to the thinkers, 
whose acquired intelligence (“sekel ha-nikneh "), 
according to the Aristotelians, becomes part of the 
* active divine intelligence,” and thusattains perfec- 
tion and permanence, This Maimonidean view, 
which practically denies to the soul of man person- 
ality and substance and excludes the simple-minded 
doer of good from future existence, is strongly com- 
bated by Hasdai Crescas (“Or Adonai,” ii. 5, 5; 6, 
1) as contrary to Scripture and to common sense; he 
claims, instead, immortality for every soul filled 
with love for God, whose very essence is moral 
rather than intellectual, and consists in perfection 
and goodness rather than in knowledge (comp. also 
Gersonides, * Milhamot ha-Shem,” i. 18; Albo, *'Ik- 
karim,” iv. 29). Owing to Crescas, and in opposi- 
tion to Leibnitz's view that without future retribu- 
tion there could be no morality and no justice in the 
world, Spinoza (“ Ethics," v. 41) declared, “ Virtue 
is eternal bliss; even if we should not be aware of 
the soul’s immortality we must love virtue above 
everything.” 

While medieval philosophy dwelt on the intellec- 
tual, moral, or spiritual nature of the soul to prove 
its immortality, the cabalists endeavored to explain 
the soul as a light from heaven, after Prov. xx. 27, 
and immortality as a return to the celestial world of 
pure light (Bahya b. Asher to Gen. i. 3; Zohar, 
Terumah, 197a). But the belief in the preexistence 
of the soul led the mystics to the adoption, with all 
its weird notions and superstitions, of the Pythago- 
rean system of the transmigration of the soul (see 
TRANSMIGRATION OF Sours) Of this mystic view 
Manasseh ben Israel also was an exponent, as his 
* Nishmat Hayyim " shows. | 

It was the merit of Moses Mendelssohn, the most 
prominent philosopher of the deistic school in an 
era of enlightenment and skepticism, to have revived 
by his “Phædon ” the Platonic doctrine of immor- 
tality, and to have asserted the divine nature of man 
by presenting new arguments in behalf of the spiri- 
tual substance of the soul (see Kayserling, “ Moses 
Mendelssohn," 1862, pp. 148-169). Thenceforth Ju- 
daism, and especially progressive or Reform Juda- 
ism, emphasized the doctrine of immortality, In 
both its religious instruction and its liturgy (see Cat- 
ECHISMS: CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL), While the 
dogma of resurrection was gradually discarded and, 
in the Reform rituals, eliminated from the prayer- 
books. Immortality of the soul, instead of resurrec- 
tion, was found to be *an integral part of the Jew- 
ish creed ” and * the logical sequel to the God-idea,” 
inasmuch as God's faithfulness *seemed to point, 
not to the fulfilment of the promise of resurrection " 
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given to those that “sleep in the dust,” as the second 

of the Eighteen Benedictions has it, but to “the 

realization of those higher expectations which are 
sown, as part of its very nature, in every human 
soul” (Morris Joseph, “Judaism as Creed and Life,” 

1908, pp. 91 et seg.). The Biblical statement “God 

created man in his own image" (Gen. i. 21) and the 

passage “May the soul . . . be bound in the bundle 

of life with the Lord thy God" (I Sam. xxv. 29, 

Hebr.), which, asa divine promise and a human sup- 

plication, filled the generations with comfort and 

hope (Zunz, * Z. G.” p. 850), received a new meaning 
from this view of man's future; and the rabbinical 
saying, “The righteous rest not, either in this or in 
the future world, but go from strength to strength 
until they see God on Zion" (Ber. 64a. after Ps. 

Ixxxiv. 8 [A. V.]), appeared to offer an endless vista 

to the hope of immortality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alger, Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, with bibliography by Ezra Abbot, New York, 
1867: Charles, in Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.y. Escha- 
tology; Formstecher, Beitrüge zur Entwicklungsgesch. des 
Begriffs der Unsterblichkeit der Seele, in Geiger's Wiss. 
Zeit. Jud. Theol. iii. 231-249; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Un- 
sterblichkeit: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Eschatology; Her- 
zog-Hauck, Real-Micyc. s.v. Unsterblichkeit; Manasseh 
ben Israel, Nishmat Hayyim, Amsterdam, 1652; L. Philipp- 
son, Israelitische Religionslehre, 1862, ii. 231-210 : Paul Volz, 
Jüdische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba, 1908: F. We- 


ber, System der Altsynagogalen Palüstinischen T heologie, 
Leipsic, 1880, Index. E 


IMMOVABLE PROPERTY. See REAL Es- 
TATE. 
IMPLIED CONTRACT. See CONTRACT. 


IMPRISONMENT: Imprisonment asa punish- 
ment for crime is not known in Mosaic law. The 
few apparent cases mentioned in the Pentateuch 
(Lev. xxiv. 12; Num. xv. 34) refer in fact to the 
temporary detention of the criminal until sentence 
could be passed on him. Later, however, during 
the period of the first commonwealth, a few cases 
of punishment by imprisonment are recorded (I 
Kings xxii. 27; II Chron. xvi. 10; Jer. xxxvii. 15- 
16; comp. Ps. evii. 10). The Hebrew language con- 
tains a number of words meaning “prison” or 
* dungeon," which would imply that imprisonment 
was customary among the Jews, as it was likewise 
among many other nations of antiquity. Never- 
theless, it seems to have been an arbitrary punish- 
ment inflicted by the magistrates or by the kings 
upon those who were under accusation orin disfavor. 

The Rabbis, however, fixed this punishment for 
the following cases: (1) When the court is convinced 
of the guilt of one accused of murder, but can not 
legally convict because some condition has not been 
complied with (Sanh. 81b; Maimonides, * Yad," 
Rozeah, iv. 8. (2) When one commits murder by 
the hands of a hireling (Kid. 48a; Rozeah, ii. 2-4). 
(8) When one who has been twice condemned and 
punished with stripes for the same offense is found 
guilty for the third time (Sanh. 81b; “ Yad," San- 
hedrin, xviii. 4) (4) When one can not be con- 
victed by the court fora crime which involves capital 
punishment because he does not acknowledge that he 
was conscious of the guilt, even after being warned 
three times by the witnesses (Sanh. 81b; Tosef., 
Sanh. xii. 4; “Yad,” Lc. xviii. 5). In all these cases 
the period of imprisonment was left to the discre- 
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tion of the court. In most such cases, especially in 
the first instance given above, the sentence was for 
life, the treatment being very severe, aiming at the 
speedy death of the criminal (Sanh. 81b). 
Temporary imprisonment, pending trial, is au- 
thorized by the Talmud, as it is in the Bible, in all 
cases (Sanh. 78b; Rozeah, iv. 3). See ČRIME; Pun- 
ISIIMENT. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Crimes and Pun- 
ishments; Mendelsohn, Criminal Jurisprudence of the An- 


cient Hebrews, Baltimore, 1591 ; Saalsehutz. Das Mosaisehe 
Recht, ch. Iviii., Berliu, 1853. 


& & J. H. G. 
IMPURITY. See Carcass; CLEAN AND UN- 


CLEAN ANIMALS; PURITY. 

INCANTATION: The invocation of magical 
powers. All peoples, civilized as well as savage, 
have believed and still believe in magical influences 
and effects. The chief means of harming or of 
protecting from harm was the utterance of some 
word or words invested with the highest magical 
power; and whoever knew the right word had in- 
fluence over gods and demons; for they could not 
resist the cominand, spoken under certain necessary 
and auspicious conditions. Magic pervaded the re- 
ligions of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and in a still higher degree the 
religions of primitive peoples. According to the 
Bible the nations which lived in the same country 
as the ancient Israelites or in that surrounding it 
practised all sorts of superstitions forbidden to the 
Israelites (Blau, “Das Altjiidische Zauberwcsen,” 
pp. 16-19). The nature of these superstitions can 
not always be determined. Probably the original 
meaning of }wa, the root-word by which magic is 
indicated in Hebrew, is “to murmur” or “to mut- 
ter” (Fleischer, in Levy, * Neuhebr. Worterb.” ii. 
459) Hence, the magician (WDD) was a person 
who muttered magic formulas; but no example of 
such formulas has been preserved in the Bible. 

Rabbinical literature, however, contains a large 
number of these formulas, the majority of which, 
designated as “heathen” (Amoritic), are forbidden, 
while a small number are recommended. Thirty- 
two incantations in llebrew and Aramaic are enu- 

merated in Blau, £e. pp. 65-86. In 
Talmudic some there are uniutelligible words, 
Formulas. which are the characteristic mark of 

magic formulas; in others there are 
Persian words, pointing to a Persian origin of the 
formula. The exclamations *Jammia and Bizia”: 
" Dagan and Kedron”; " Healing ? (on sneezing; see 
Asusa); “Abundance and remainder, drink and 
leave a drop” (2). p. 66) are Amoritic; that is, they 
originated among the primitive heathen inhabitants 
of Palestine. When a teacher of the Law had taken 
an excessive quantity of wine, his palm and knee 
were rubbed with oil and salt, while these words 
were pronounced; *As this oil evaporates, so may 
the wine evaporate from A. son of B.” (čb. p. 72). 
Several observances were followed in the case of 
ague, one of them being as follows: The person took 
anew earthen jug to a river, turned it around his 
head seven times, poured out the water backward, 
and said “River, river, lend a jug full of water for 
the guest who has. come to me” (b. p. 78) If a 
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person is choking with a bone, another bone of the 


sume kind is laid on his head, while some one utters 


the words: “One, one, it goes down; swallow, 
swallow, it goes down; one, one” (db. p. 76). This 
formula consists of four words, which in the second 
part are repeated in inverse order. The same rem- 
edy is also mentioned in Pliny's * Historia Natu- 
ralis,” xxviii. 49. The following abracadabra is 
pronounced against the demon of blindness: 

SHABRIRI 

BRIRI 

RIRI 

IRI 

RI 

During the Hellenistic period of Jewish history 
Hebrew ineantations were used among both the 
Jews and the pagans, as appears from the magic 
papyri published by Wessely (Vienna, 1888, 1894). 
The Tetragrammaton and the divine names * Eloe” 
and “ Adonai” were most frequently used (ib. pp. 
102 e£. seq.). But there are other words, which it is 
dificult to identify on account of the obscurity in 
Which the formulas were enveloped. The Greco- 
Roman world was acquainted with the barbaric 
words of the “Chaldeans” (magicians), and in the 
famous Inscription on the pedestal of a Greek oracle 
altar several Hebrew words may be recognized. 
The “Sword of Moses” (* Harba de-Mosheh ”), pub- 
lished by Gaster, which also contains incantations, 
is connected with Judo-Hellenistic magic. 

The literature of medieval mysticism likewise 
presents formulas for incantation. These formu- 
las are an essential part of the so-called practical 
Cabala, which has still its adepts in eastern Europe 
and in Asia. Jewish folk-lore also furnishes exam. 
ples of incantation, some of which are noted in 

“ Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für 

Medieval Jüdische Volkskunde,” published by 

Formulas. Grunwald (see No. vii, s.o. “Be- 

schwoérungen, Besprechungen, Feuer- 
beschwören ”). The “Revue des Ecoles de PANI- 
ance Israelite,” published by the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, contains valuable material relating to 
incantations from the folk-lore of all countries of 
the East, 

J. L. B. 

INCARNATION. See Locos. 


INCENSE: Anaromatic substance which exhales 
perfume during combustion; the odor of spices and 
gums burned as an act of worship. In anciens 
times, on account of the extreme heat of the Orient, 
incense was used, as if is to-day, to a much greater 
extent in the East than in the West. "Ointment 
and perfume rejoice the heart,” says Prov. xxvii. 9. 
Garments were perfumed to such an extent that an 
old marriage song (Ps. xlv. 9 [A. V. 8]) could say 
of theroyal bridegroom, * All thy garments smell of 
myrrh, and aloes, and cassia.” Beds were perfumed 
with “myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon” (Prov. vii. 17). 
The bride in Cant. iii. 6 was perfumed with all sorts 
of incense; and noble guests were honored by being 
sprinkled with perfume or incense (Luke vii. 46; 
comp. Lane, “Manners and Customs of the Mod- 
ern Egyptians,” iii. S. It was customary among 
noble Jews to pass incense (“mugmar”) around on 
a brazierafter meals (comp. Ber. vi. 6). 
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~ Under these circumstances the use, with sacrifices, 
of spices and perfumes that were burned as incense 
seems a matter of course. It is an 
Sacrifices open question whether the ancient He- 
of Incense. brewsascribed to thisincense any spe- 
cial efficacy in banning demons (comp. 
Tobit vi.1-1); butinany case the offering of incense 
was widely practised in the ancient Oriental relig- 
ions. Thatit was à common adjunct of Egyptian 
worship is evident from the fact that in the repre- 
sentations of worship the king is nearly always pic- 
tured with a censer in his haud offering incense. 
Enormous quantities of spices were used for this 
purpose every year by the temples. According to 
one list, King Rameses III. presented during the 
thirty-one years of his reign 868,461 jars and 1,988, - 
766 pieces of incense, honey, and oil (Erman, “ Egyp- 
ten," p. 407). Incense is mentioned just as fre- 
quently in the Dabylonian-Assyrian cult. According 
to Herodotus (i. 188), at the great yearly feast of Bel 
1,000 talents (58,944 kg.) of incense were burned on 
his great altar, 

It might be inferred from the foregoing, as a mat- 
ter of course, that incense was also used in the cult 
of Israel. The offering of incense is not, however, 
mentioned till a comparatively late date in the Old 

Testament. Occupying a prominent 
In position in the sacriticial legislation of 
Israelitish the middle Pentateuch, this sacrifice 
Cult. is mentioned seldom, if at all, in the 
historic and prophetic books. This is 
all the more remarkable since the Israelites must 
from early times have been acquainted with the in- 
gredients themselves, the fragrant gums, ete. The 
caravans that carricd the spices of Syria to the 
Egyptian markets went by way of Palestine (Gen. 
xxxvii. 25); and the spices of southern Arabia were 
brought by Solomon to Jerusalem (I Kings x. 10 et 
sey.). Nevertheless no trace can be found in He- 
brew literature of the offering of incense in the time 
of the early kingdom; nor is it represented as a reg- 
war and especially important part of worship, as it 
became in later times. Although the noun * ketoret ? 
and the verb “ katar ? (* kitter,” " hiltir ") occur, they 
do not designate incense burnt on the altar aud its 
offering, as in the sacrificial legislation, “ Ketoret” 
is rather a general term for the burning sacrifice and 
the sacrificial odor; and in the same way “katar” is 
used as an entirely general term for the burning of 
any gift on the altar (comp. Amos iv. 5; Hosea iv. 
18, xi. 2). 

This can not be accidental; for there is likewise 
no mention of the offering of ineense in those pas- 
sages where it might be expected. The Prophets 
refer more than once to the vain endeavors of the 
people to gain Yunwirs favor. They enumerate all 
the things that the people are doing, and all the gifts 
they offer, including even their own children; but 
nowhere is there an allusion to the holy sacrifice of 
incense (comp. Amos iv. 4 et seq., v. 21 et seq. ; Isa. 
i. 11 et seq. ; Micah vi. 6 et seg.). Jeremiah is the 
first to say, in such an enumeration, “To what pur- 
pose cometh there to me incense from Sheba, and 
the sweet cane from a far country?” (Jer. vi. 20; 
comp. čb. xh. 5). It is clearly evident that the of- 
fering of incense is here still considered as something 
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rare and precious, because the material of the incense 
comes from a far country and is valuable. Simi- 
larly, Isaiah says (xliii. 28 e£ seg.), ^ I have not caused 
thee to serve with an offering, nor wearied thee 
with incense.” From this time onward, however, 
the offering of incense is mentioned much more fre 
quently, and especially often in Chronicles. In view 
of these facts it may be assumed that the incense- 
offering was not frequent in the time of the Ear- 
lier Prophets, becoming more popular only in the 
time of Jeremiah, and that it did not become im- 
portant as the most holy of offerings until the post- 
exilic period. 

In the sacrificial legislation of the Pentateuch the 
incense-offering is mentioned both as a concomitant 

of other offerings and by itself. As re- 
Legal Or- gards the former, every meat-offering 
dinances. (‘minhah”) required the addition of 
incense, Which was burned, under the 
name of “azkarah,” on the great altar with a certain 
part of the flour. The sacrifice of the twelve loaves 
of showbread was also combined with an incense- 
offering; according to later sources (Josephus, 
“Ant.” ni, 10, $ 7; Men. xi. 5, 7, 8), two golden bowls 
were placed upon the table of the showbread. When 
the stale loaves were taken away on the Sabbath, to 
be replaced by new ones, the old incense was burned 
in the fire cf the great altar of burnt offering (Lev. 
xxiv. 7-9), The incense-offering was omitted only in 
two cases—with the sin-offering of the poor (Lev. v. 
11-183) and with the meat-offering of the lepers (Lev. 
xiv. 10, 20). 

The independent incense-offering (“tamid ") was 
brought twice every day, in the morning and in the 
evening, corresponding to the daily morning and 
evening sacrifices on the altar of burnt offering. 
The ordinance regarding the tamid prescribes that 
when the priest dresses the lamps in the morning he 
shall burn incense, and also when he lights the lamps 
at even (“ben ha-tarbayim”; Ex. xxx. 7-9) This 
reference was. considered obscure even in early 
times; the Samaritan and Karaitic interpretation, 
that it refers to the time from sunset to complete 
darkness, Z.e., twilight, ismost probably the correct 
one, An independent incense-offcring was pre- 
scribed also forthe Day of Atonement. On this day 
the high priest himself was required to burn the in- 
cense in the censer in the Holy of Holies (see CEN- 
SER), not, as usually, on the altar of incense (Lev. 
xvi. 12). 

The importance ascribed to the incense-offering is 
evident from the special sanctity characterizing the 
sacrifice. It is the high prerogative of the priest- 

hood to offer it. Uzziah is severely 
Importance punished for presuming upon this 
of the prerogative (H Chron. xxvi. 16); and 

Sacrifice. the Levites who attempt to bring this 

offering without being entitled to do 
so suffer death (Num. xvi. 6 ez seg., 17 et seg.). But 
the two priests entitled to perform the service, 
Aaron's sons Nadab and Abihu, also perished when 
they committed an error in offering this most holy 
sacrifice by putting profane fire into their censers 
instead of fire from the altar of burnt offering (Lev. 
x. let seg.). In the Law itself it is denounced as a 
sin deserving death if any one takes of the holy in- 
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cense for profane purposes, or even makes incense 
according to the special receipt for holy incense; 
and similarly if any one uses for the offering in- 
cense other than that prescribed by law (Ex. xxx. 
34-38). 

The receipt for making the holy incense, given 
in Ex. xxx. 34-88, names four ingredients: (1) 
“nataf” (A. V. “stacte”), probably storax-gum, the 
Rabbis taking it to be balsam; (2) “shehelet” (A. 
V. “onycha”), the fragrant operculum of a species 
of shell found in the Red Sea, and still used in the 
East for incense and medicine; (8) “helbenah” (A. 

V. “galbanum”), a species of gum, 
Composi- according to ancient authorities the 
tion of the product of narthex, and according to 
Holy the modern view that of the ferula 
Incense. herb; (4) “tebonah” (A. V. “frankin- 
cense "), the resin of the olibanum-tree, 
i.e., one of the various species of Boswellia indige- 
nous to Arabia Felix. The same quantity of each 
is to be taken and, mixed with salt, made into a 
confection. 

In the later tradition (Ker. vi. a, b; comp. Mai- 
monides, “Yad,” Kele ha-Mikdash, ii. 1-5; on the 
Arabic words used by Maimonides see Bacher, * Aus 
dem Wórterbuche Tanchum Jeruschalmi's," p. 122) 
these four spices were not regarded as sufficient, and 
seven others were added, namely: myrrh (“mor”), 
cassia (“kezi‘ah”), the flower of nard (*shibbolet 
nerd ”), saffron (^ karkom ”), kostus (“ kosht ”), cinna- 
mon (“kinnamon”), and cinnamon-bark (“ kina- 
shah”), Josephus (?B. J.” v. 5, 8 5) speaks of 
thirteen ingredients; this agrees with the fact that 
in other sources Jordan amber (* kippat ha- Yarden ") 
and a herb now unknown, which caused the smoke to 
rise (hence called * ma'aleh ‘ashan”), are mentioned. 
Salt is omitted in these lists, a very small quantity 
being added (+ kab to the incense used for the whole 
year) But only the salt of Sodom (“melah Sedo. 
mit ”) might be used. 

Three hundred and sixty-eight minas of incense 
were prepared once a year, in the Temple, one for 
each day and three extra for the sacrifice of the Day 


of Atonement. Some of the ingredients had to be 


specially prepared, as, for example, the onycha, 
which was first soaked in Cyprus wine to take away 
the tartness. Great care was bestowed upon the 
comminuting of the ingredients, each of which was 
pounded by itself; and the man who performed that 
work incited himself by repeating the words, “ hadek 
heteb” = “make it very fine." The incense was 
pounded in the mortar twice a year, and required 
care otherwise. On damp days it was piled up; on 
warm, dry days it was spread out for drying. In 
Herodian times the preparation of the incense was a 
kind of privilege retained in the family ef Abtinas, 
which was thought to be in possession of special 
directions for making it. They were particularly 
credited with knowing how to cause the smoke of 
the incense-offering to rise in the form of the stem of 
a date-tree. I. Be. 
When it reached the ceiling it spread out and 
descended, and covered the whole space. The 
smoke from incense prepared by other apothe- 
carles spread irregularly as it rose. The family 
would not divulge the secret of its art, and was 


consequently driven from office. Apothecaries from 
Alexandria were sent for who were proficient in 


 incense-making; but they could not secure smoke 


which rose regularly. The Abtinases were, there- 
fore, recalled, but they demanded double the pay 
they had previously received (Yoma 38b; Yer. Yoma 
iii. 9). They gave as a reason for their secrecy that, 
anticipating the destruction of the Temple, they 
feared the secret might be used later in idolatrous 
services (Yer. Shek. v. 1). The Rabbis, however, 
severely criticized the Abtinases for their selfishness. 
The Mishnah records their name as infamous (Yoma 
ii, end)  R. Johanan b. Nari tells of meeting an 
old man of the Abtipas family carrying a scroll con- 
taining a list of the ingredients used in the composi- 
tion of the incense; the old man surrendered the 
scroll to R. Johanan, “since the Abtinases were no 
longer trustworthy." When R. Akiba heard of 
this he shed tears, and said: “From now we must 
never mention their name with blame? (Yer. Shek. 
v, 1). J. D. E. 

Apparently incense was generally offered in a pan 
(“mahtah ”), which the priest carried in his hand. 
In such a pan Aaron carried the incense that he of- 
fered for the sins of the people (Num, xvii. 11-12 
[A. V. xvi. 46-47]). Each of Aaron’s sons had his 

own pan (Lev. x. 1 et seq.); and the 
The Ritual rebellious Levites also sacrificed in. 
ofthe cense on pans, which were subse- 

Offering. quently used to cover the altar of 

burnt offering of the Tabernacle (Num. 
xvii. 4 [A. V, xvi. 39}). It would thus appear that 
every priest had his censer (comp. Egyptian illus- 
trations). In the Jewish statutory sacrificial ritual, 
on the introduction of a special incense-altar this 
custom was set aside, surviving only in theritual of 
the Day of Atonement. On that day the priest en- 
tered the Holy of Holies, carrying in his right hand 
the pan for the incense, filled with live coals, and 
in his left hand a spoonlike vessel, called “kaf,” 
containing the incense, After placing both of these 
utensils on the floor, the high priest took the incense 
from the kaf with the hollow of his hand, not with 
his fingers, and heaped it upon the pan containing 
the coals. It was considered especially difficult to 
take the Incense up thus without spilling any (Lev. 
xvi. 12; comp, Yoma i. 5, 47b). 

In later times a special altar for the incense-offer- 
ing was introduced, and this, more than anything 
else, shows the great importance that was ascribed 
to the offering, The assumption that the incense- 
altar mentioned in the Law is of later origin is sup- 
ported by the passages quoted above, where it is 
expressly said that the holy sacrifice of incense was 
not burned on a special altar, but in the censers of 
the priests. It must, moreover, be noted that this 
altar is not mentioned in the account of the building 
and arrangement of the Tabernacle, being referred 
to only in Ex. xxx. 1 et seg. Reference to it was 
similarly added later in the account of the building 
of the Temple. Otherwise these points of criticism 
need not be discussed here. According to the de- 
scription in I Kings vi. 20-22, vii. 48, the altarin the 
Temple consisted of a table of cedar-wood overlaid 
with gold. It stood in the sanctuary, near the en- 
trance to the Holy of Holies. The fact that in the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. ix. 4) this altar was 
included in the Holy of Holies shows how sacred 
it was considered to be. 

In the course of time the ritual became increas- 
ingly complicated. According to the Talmud 
(Tamid iii. 6, vi. 1-3), the ceremony was as follows: 
After completing the preparations for the morning's 
burnt offering, such as the cleaning of the altar, etc., 
two priests removed the ashes from the altar of 
burnt offering and ihe lamps; then the sacrificial 
animals were killed ; lots were drawn to decide which 
priest should offer the incense; and then followed 
the preparations for the sacrifice, A priest took live 
eoais from the altar of burnt offering in a silver 
brazier (^ mahtah ") and placed them on the incense- 
altar. The officiating priest then entered the sanc- 
tuary, carrying the incense in a jar (“bazak”), 
which he held over a shallow spoon-shaped uten- 
sil (kaf) to prevent any grains from dropping on 
the floor from the heaped jar; and when the com- 
mand “burn the incense” issued from the chamber 
of the priests he spread upon the coals the incense 
in the jar. An assisting priest held the spoon; he 
was also to pour into the hollow hand of the 
officiant any grains that might drop into the spoon. 
Both priesis then left the sanctuary. It is ex- 
pressly stated that none of the other priests was 
to be present, and that no other person might be in 
the sanctuary, After the incense had been consumed 
the pieces of the tamid were placed on the altar of 
burnt offering. 

The importance of the incense-offering is evident 
from what has been said above regarding its origin. 


Whatever was pleasing to men was 


Signifi- offered to the Deity also; and as men 
cance ofthe were honored with incense, to the 
Incense- Deity was paid similar honor. This 
Offering. explanation is entirely sufficient. It 
was natural that the rising smoke 

should be regarded as the symbol or vehicle of 
prayer (thus, perhaps, may be interpreted Ps. cxli. 
2; comp. Rev, v. 8). But all other symbolical in- 
terpretations are far-fetched and not supported by 
the ancient sources, as, for example, the opinion of 
Josephus (“B. J.” v. 5, § 5) that the thirteen ingre- 
dients, which come from the sea, the desert, and the 
fertile country, are meant to signify that all things 
are God's and are intended for His service; or the 
view of Philo, that the four ingredients mentioned 
in the Law symbolize the four elements, water, 


earth, fire, and air, which combined represent the ` 


universe. I. Dx. 
Maimonides regards the incense-offering as de- 
signed originally to counteract the odors arising 
from the slaughtered animals and to animate the 
spirit of the priests (“ Moreh,” iii., ch. 45, p. 69, ed. 
Schlosberg, London, 1851). The incense was also 
considered as an antidote against the plague. "The 
reciting of the incense chapter (nmbópn Dw) after 
Psalm cxlv. prevents death from entering the house 
(comp. Num. xvii. 12, Hebr. ; Zohar, s.v. “Pinehas,” 
p. 224a). This passage of the Talmud is now in- 
corporated in some prayer-books. J. D. E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Temidin u-Musafin, iii. 
1 et seq. (comp. ib. Kele ha-Mikdash, ii. 1-5); Benzinger, 
Areh.; Nowack, Hebr. Archdüologie ; the commentaries to 


Hx. xxrx.; Delitzsch, in Riehm's Handwórterb. des Biblischen 
Alterthums; Selbie, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, ii. 467 et seq.; 
G. F. Moore, in Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. ii. 2165 et 


seq. 
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INCEST.—Biblical Data: Marriage or carnal 
commerce between persons of a close degree of con- 
sanguinity. Evenin modern times the connotation 
of "incestuous" is not the same in all countries. 
Among primitive and barbarous races there is a still 
wider divergence. Nor has the opinion as to which 
marriages between relatives were incestuous and 
hence forbidden been constant at all times among 
the Israelites. The oldest customs were laxer in 
permitting marriages than was the law of theinterme- 
diary booksof the Pentateuch. The marriage of the 
father with his own daughter (and therefore pre- 
sumably also that of the son with his mother) was 
forbidden at all times as incestuous. The story of 
Lot, which might be construed as showing that even 
this relationship was allowed in Ammon and Moab 
(Gen. xix. 30 e£ seg.), reflects the antipathy of Israel, 
which regarded these peoples as born of an inces- 
tuous union. But of other marriages forbidden in 
olden times as incestuous no definite data are obtain- 
able. Endogamie marriages (Z.e., within the circle 
of one's relatives) were preferred by ancient tribes. 
The chosen suitor for a girl was her cousin; it was 
actually forbidden for the eldest daughter to marry 
outside the family. By analogy, then, the conclusion 
is safe that marriages between very near relatives 
were permitted among the ancient Hebrews also. 
In fact, there is no lack of evidence for this. Abra- 
ham, whose wife Sarah was also his half-sister, may 
be mentioned as an example of a marriage between 
brother and sister (Gen. xx. 12). Even in David's 
time, although it is represented as unusual for a 
royal prince to marry his sister (II Sam. xiii. 18), it 
was still regarded as neither objectionable nor for- 
bidden. It should be noticed that in both these 
cases the union was with a paternal half-sister; the 
husband and wife being of one father, but not of 
one mother. Jacob had to wife two sisters at the 
same time, and Moses was born of a marriage be- 
tween nephew and aunt (Num. xxvi. 59). Marriage 
with a sister-in-law, or the widow of a deceased 
brother, is in certain cases a religious duty (see Lev- 
IRATE); only from the account of Judah and Tamar 
(Gen. xxxviii.; comp. especially v. 26) is it to be con- 
cluded that in case of a lack of brothers the oldest 
custom obliged the father to marry his daughter-in- 
law. 

It has been contended that marriage with the 
father's wite (who was not the son's own mother) 
seems not to have been objectionable in olden times. 
As an instance of this the union between Reuben 
and DBilhah is adduced (Gen. xxxv. 22). Butin Gen. 
xlix. 4 this union is severely condemned. "The right 
explanation of this incident as well as of the similar 
occurrence reported in the story of Absalom's up- 
rising (II Sam. xvi. 21, 22) is that control of the 
harem of one's predecessor was regarded as the as- 
sertion of one's right to the throne. And when 
Adonijah asks for Abishag from his father's harem, 
he appears from this act to claim to be his heir (I 
Kings ii. 13 e£ seg.). The phrase TAN DW n'y 
(Gen. xlix. 4) may be taken symbolically, and does 


Ingest 


not necessarily convey the idea of an actual in- 
cestuous union. The following, however, are the 
degrees of consanguinity and relationship within 
which marriage is forbidden as incestuous in Deu- 
teronomy: the father's wife (xxi. 80, xxvii. 20); a 
sister or half-sister (xxvii. 22); and a mother-in-law 
(xxvii. 23). In all three points, however, even in 
Ezekiel's time, custom by no means upheld the law 
(Ezek. xxii. 10 e£ seq.). 

The so-called Priestly Code goes furthest in for- 
bidding marriages among relatives. According to 
Lev. xviii. 6-18, a man may under no cireumstances 
marry: (1) mother, (2) stepmother, (8) sister, (4) 
son's daughter, (5) daughter's daughter, (6) half-sis- 
ter, father's side [or mother's side], (7) father's sis- 
ter, (8) mother's sister [aunt], (9) wife of father’s 
brother, (10) daughter-in-law, (11) sister-in-law, (12) 
wife and her daughter [or wife and (16) her mother], 
(13) wife's son's daughter, (14) wife's daughter's 
daughter, or (15) wife and her sister [both living]. 
In Lev. xx. 11-21 another list is given, which 
enumerates only Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12, and 
omits those that are implied, such as mother's sister, 
granddaughter, and sister-in-law; explaining also 
that No. 6 includes a half-sister on the mother's side, 
and that No. 12 includes wife and her mother. "This 


chapter describes the punishments of the various 
classes of incest (see PUNISHMENT). 


The same unions were in general forbidden by 
Islam, as also by custom earlier than Islam. 

E. G. II. I. Dx. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The crime of in- 
cest is known in the Talmud as “‘arayot”; and it is 
implied that alliances involving its commission are 
illegitimate and consequently nuil and void. 

A notable omission from the list of those with 
whom sexual intercourse, according to Lev. xviii., 
constitutes incest is a daughter, in regard to whom 
the prohibition is explained by the Talmud as 
“self-evident” or implied from the expressed pro- 
scription against a granddaughter (Yeb. 8a). Deut. 
xxvii. 20, 22, 28, as was noted above, enumerates 
only Nos. 9, 6, and 12, namely, father's wife, half- 
sister, and mother-in-law; this, according to the 
Rabbis, is because they are more remote [the others 
being implied], and because, since they usually live 
together in the same house, if they violate the law 
they can not be easily detected (Rashbam, Commen. 
tary). The intercourse of such relatives is among 
the “secret sins"? to which the Levites' curse on Mt. 
Ebel was directed (Deut. xxvii. 15). The levirate 
marriage of the childless wife of a dead brother 
(mD), though commended in the Bible, is discour- 
aged by some rabbis. Abba Saul said that “ hali- 
zah” is preferable to marriage (Yeb. 8a). Later it 
was prohibited in European countries. See Lrvr- 
RATE MARRIAGE. 

The soferim or scribes (822-221 B.C.) extended the 
number of degrees of relationship within which 
marriage involved incest, and ranked those relations 
as “seconds” (Ysw) or subordinates which are not 
included in the Bible. Marriage with these was for- 
bidden by the Rabbis (553231115) as a precaution and 
safeguard against the infringement of the Mosaic 
degrees (NPIN; Yeb. 21a) The rabbinical 
“seconds” are as follows: [19] mother’s mother; 
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[20] father’s mother; [21] wife of father’s father; 
[22] wife of mother’s father; [98] wife of father's 
brother, on the mother’s side; [24] wife of mother’s 
brother, on the father’s side; [26] son’s daughter- 
in-law; [26] daughter’s daughter-in-law (Tosef., 
Yeb. ii. 8) The prohibition is thus raised one de- 
gree on the ascent, and one degree on the descent in 
the case of the daughter-in-law; while the prohibi- 
tion of the wife of a father’s half-brother is balanced 
by the prohibition of the wife of a mother’s half- 
brother on the mother’s side (being comparative sec- 
onds to the Mosaic half-sister prohibition). 

R. Hiyya, in his list of seconds, or rather “ thirds,” 
goes one step further, and adds the third generation 
on the descent, namely: [27] daughter's grand- 
daughter, and [28] son's granddaughter; likewise a 
wife's third generation [29] and [830]. Ontheascent 
he includes the fourth generation and prohibits the 
grandmother of a wife's mother or father [31] and 
[32] (Yeb. 22a). A like prohibition on the man's 
side is implied, but not mentioned, the existence of 
relatives of this degree being an improbability, ex- 
cept on the wife's side, who usually was the hus- 
band's junior. It is questionable whether R. Hiy- 
ya’s seconds are infinite, č.e., whether the prohibi- 
tion is endless, both on the ascent and the descent, 


or whether it stops at the point described (2d.). 
Iiabis of the opinion that thc prohibition stops with 


the wife of a mother's brother [24], and goes no 
further, even on the father's side; nor above the 
wife of a father's brother on the mother's side [23]; 
nor below a daughter's daughter-in-law [26]. Ze‘era 
permits the wife of the father of a mother [22] (75. 
21a) Rab denies this permission, as it might be 
mistaken to refer to the wife of a father's father, 
whereas she, as well as the wife of any of a father's 
direct ancestors, to the infinite degree, is prohibited. 
Ze'era, however, thought there was no chance for 
an error, as a man is not in the habit of visiting his 
mother's family in like manner as his father's (20.). 
Beyond the line of seconds, affinitive incest, accord- 
ing to Rab, stops, but consanguinitive incest is in- 
finite. Accordingly the marriage of any of the 
direct descendants of Abraham with any of those of 
Sarah, to the end of humanity, would be prohibited 
(Yer. Yeb. ii. 4). 

Bar Kappara adds to the seconds the mother of 
the father of one's mother [88], and the mother of the 
father of one's father [84], and thinks that incest 
stops both above and below the line of seconds. R. 


'"Hanina, however, is of the opinion that the seconds 


which are specifically mentioned include merely 
those with whom the natural length of human life 
allows marriage to be thought of as a probable con- 
tingency; but the prohibition extends to infinity, 
except in the case of a mother's father's wife (25.). 
Rab rules as a second a male whose female proto- 
type is prohibited in the Mosaic law, and thus 
includes among the seconds the wife of a father's 
or mother's brother [23] and [24]; also his son's or 
daughter's daughter-in-law [25] and [26] (25.); but 
he excepts the wife of a father-in-law (40) and the 
wife of the son of a mother-in-law or father-in-law, 
or the wife of the son of a stepson; these are per- 
mitted, for the reason that in these cases the affinity 
is not direct, but requires two distinct marriages to 
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Incest 
Incunabula 


bind the kinship (Yeb. 21b). There is no incest þe- 
tween one’s wife and his stepson, nor between his 
stepson and his daughter, although a stepdaughter 
is prohibited in the Bible (Tosef., Yeb. ii. 8); nor 
between two stepchildren, that is, one his own and 
the other his wife's, who may intermarry, though 
they both live in the same house. R. Eleazar, how- 
ever, prohibited their marriage for appoearance's 
sake, and R. Hanina would permit it only in a place 
where the parties are unknown as stepchildren (Yer. 
Yeb. ii. 4). Amemar permitted the wife of the 
brother of a father's father (27), and the sister of a 
father's father (88); while other authorities prohibit 
them (Yeb. 21b) The authorities agree on the 
prohibition of the son's son's daughter-in-law in- 
finitely, on the ground that the inheritance line is 
continuous on the son's side, and because father 
and son usually visit each other, whereas on the 
daughter's side both the inheritance and the visits 
cease (Tosafot, s.v. rnY3t»; Yeb. 22a). 

The principal reason for prohibiting the great- 
grandmother, though she is not on the inheritance 
line, is because she is likewise called “ grandmother ? 
(NMI ND'N) A similar reason is applied to the 
great-granddaughter. R. Hana derives the prohibi- 
tion against the third generation, both ascending and 
descending, from the specific proscription against 
the wife’s grandchild in Lev. xviii. 17 (Yer. Yeb. ii. 
4). Some authorities prohibit the grandmother’s sis- 
ter (29) and also the marriage of a man to the wife 
of the former husband of his wife (47) (“ Tif'eret 
Yisrael” to Yeb. ii. 1). 

David took Rizpah, the wife of his father-in-law 
Saul (II Sam. xii. 8), which is permitted according 
to the Biblical law, though R. Hanina prohibits a 
wife's stepmother for appearance's sake (Yer. la). 
But the Talmud Babli permits a father-in-law’s wife, 
The Babylonian Talmud is less strict in regard to the 
degree of relationship which renders a marriage 
incestuous than the Jerusalem Talmud, a difference 
which furthermore divides the Sephardim from the 
Ashkenazim (“ Bet Yosef” to Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer, xv. 
99a). The former, led by Maimonides, are guided 
by the Babylonian Talmud, while the Ashkenazim, 
headed by Asheri and Caro, concur with the-Jerusa- 
lem Talmud. 

The later authorities in Europe were even more 
rigid, as the condition of their countries and the de- 
velopment of the time warranted a stricter observ- 
ance of the law against incest. Thus Rabbenu Tam 
in France stopped the marriage of a man to the wife 
of his father-in-law, and spoiled the banquct and all 
preparations for the wedding (zd.). Yet the Sephar- 
dim permit such a marriage. In a case’ presented 
to Rabbi Nathanson he rules to prohibit it (Re- 
sponsa," Sho’el u-Meshib,” iii., No. 29), and where the 
marriage has already taken place would compel the 
husband to divorce his wife; making an exception, 
however, if she has borne him children, so as not to 
reflect on their legitimacy. The responsum is dated 
1857. 

There is a difference between Maimonides, who is 
against, and Asheri and Caro, who are for, the in- 
finite extension of the prohibition beyond the line of 
seconds of the wife's ancestors and descendants to 
the third generation, also below the third generation 
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on the man’s side, except the daughter-in-law from 
son toison. But all authorities agree that the man's 
parental line is infinite except in cases indicated. 
The majority of the rabbis permit the illegitimate 
(seduced) wife of a father or of his son. R. Judah 
prohibits the former (Yeb. 4a). But the decision is 
against him, though there is no question as to the pro- 
hibition of an illegitimate daughter or granddaugh- 
ter. Cousins german are permitted to marry, and 
to marry the daughter of a sister (a niece) is even 
advised as a meritorious act. (Yeb. 62a, and Rashi). 
The difference between the principal (Biblical) 
degrees of incest and the rabbinical seconds is that 
the marriages involving the former are considered 
illegal, requiring no divorce, and theissueis declared 
illegitimate, while the marriages involving thelatter 
must be dissolved by a divorce, aud the children are 
legitimate (Shulhan 'Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 16, 1). 
Incest by affinity is disregarded when the first mar- 
riage is not legal (Yeb. 94b). 
Prior to the enactment of the Mosaic law on Sinai, 
a Noachid was prohibited only the natural degrees of 
incest, such as were later capitally punished by the 
Jews (Sanh. 57b). Maimonides enumerates them as 
follows: marriage with (1) mother, (2) father’s wife, 
(8) married woman, and (4) sister on the mother’s 
side (“ Yad,” Melakim, ix.). Hence Abraham was 
permitted to marry his half-sister on the father’s 
side, and Jacob might marry two sisters because 
these cases were not contrary to the natural law, 
although they were later prohibited by the laws of 
Moses. It should be noted that the Noachian law 
was more rigorous on the mother’s side and the 
Mosaic law stricter on the father's side, as the former 
was based on nature and the latter on the civil law 
of taheritance and social connections. | 
Special rules were made for teaching the laws of 
incest: * Whoever puts a different interpretation 
upon 'arayot at the public reading of the Pentateuch 
shall be stopped" (Meg. vi. 9). "The teacher must 
explain the various grades of incest to each student 
separately; therefore “‘arayot shall not be taught 
in public" (Mag. ii. 1), as one might be inattentive 
and misinterpret the Law. The chapter on incest 
(Lev. xviii.) is read on the most solemn day, Yom 
Kippur, to impress the public with its importance. 
[Reference-numbers in parentheses in the article 
Incest correspond with names of relatives printed 
in capitals in table; thosein brackets with the names 
in small letters; those in italics with the names in 
italics. ] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tif’eret Yisrael to Yeb. ii. 1; Michaelis, 
Comm. Laws of Moses, art. 265,88; Monatsschrift, xxxviil. 


J. D. B. 


—-—Karaite View: Among the points on which 
Karaites and Rabbinites were divided was the inter- 
pretation of the Biblical laws concerning incest. 
Applying to these laws the hermeneutic rule of anal- 
ogy (* hekesh ”), Anan, the founder of Karaism, was 
more strict than the Rabbinites, who laid down. the 
principle that the laws concerning inecst were not 
subject to the hermeneutic rules of interpretation. 
Anan’s immediate successors went stil further. As- 
suming the principle that husband and wife are to 
be considered legally as one person, the Karaite ex- 
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pounders of the Law, known as “ ba‘ale ha-rikkub,” 
prohibited the marriage of the husband to the wife’s 
relatives, regarding them as being related to him in 
the same degree as they are to her. On the same 
principle, the prohibition was extended to the rela- 
tives of the second, third, or fourth husband of a 
divorced wife. A stepsister, because of the name 
“sister,” was classed by them as a sister, the pro- 
hibition being made to apply to her relatives as well 
as to those of a real sister. The Biblical prohibition 
of Lev. xviii. 17 applies, according to them, not only 
to a wife’s direct daughter, but also to her step- 
daughter, and even to her husband’s stepdaughter. 

In the eleventh century two expounders of the 
Law, Joseph ha-ho'eh and his pupil Jeshua, started 
& reform movement. "They refuted the arguments 
upon which the ba‘ale ha-rikkub based 
their principle that husband and wife 
are to be considered as one person, 
and rejected their prohibitions based 

n “appellation,” e.g., the prohibition 
against marrying a stepsister on account of the name, 
and the prohibition derived *by inversion," as that 
of marrying a woman and her stepdaughter. Only 
the prohibitions enumerated in the Pentateuch and 
those derived from them by the application of the 
bermeneutic rule of analogy were Tecognized by 
Joseph ha-Ro’eh and Jeshua, whose views were ulti- 
mately adopted by all Karaites. 

These prohibitions, both expressed and derived, 
are divided into five categories according to Joseph, 
into six according to Jeshua. To the first category 
belong those referring to the six relatives known in 
legislation as "Nt (= “issue of flesh”), namely, 
mother, stepmother, sister, sister-in-law, daughter, 
&nd daughter-in- law. Ofthese prohibitions, five are 
expressed and one (that of the daughter) is derived. 
According to Jeshua, the prohibition in this category 
is infinite, both in the ascending line (e.g., grand- 
mother, great-grandmother, etc.), and in the descend- 
ing (e.g., granddaughter, great-granddaughter, etc.). 
The second category comprises the prohibitions of 
relatives in the second degree ("NY Nw), namely, 
aunt (father’s side or mother's side, by blood or by 
alliance), granddaughter (by son or daughter), and 
son's or daughter's daughter-in-law. The prohibi- 
tion in this category is infinite in the direct line, 
but stops at the point described in the collateral 
line. To the third category belong the prohibitions 
against marrying two women who are related in the 
first degree, as mother and daughter, sisters, sisters- 
in-law, a mother and her daughter-in-law. 

By analogy the prohibition is extended to the 

“vals” of the prohibited women, as the wife of the 
mother's, sister’s, and sister-in-law’s husband. The 
fourth category prohibits marrying two women who 
are related in the second degree, namely, grand- 
mother and granddaughter (by the son or by the 
daughter), aunt and niece (father’s side or mother’s 
side), grandmother-in-law and granddaughter-in-law 
(hy the san ar by the daughter. 

The fifth category prohibits the marriage of paral- 
lel related pairs, as of a father and son respectively 
to a mother and daughter, or to two sisters; of two 
brothers to mother and daughter, or to two sisters 
or two sisters-in-law; the prohibition affecting both 
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the ascending and the descending lines, the direct 
and the collateral lines. Stepbrothers are considered 
as brothers, and the prohibition contained in this 
category is applied also to them. 

The sixth category prohibits marrying a woman 
one of whose relatives in the first degree, as, for in- 
stance, her mother, or her daughter, has married 
one’s relative in the second degree, as, for instance, 
a grandfather, grandson, or uncle. Jeshua infers 
from the omission of the word Nw (= “kins- 
woman”) in Lev. xviii. 14 that “brother” includes 
the stepbrother, to whom the prohibition contained 
in the sixth category is extended. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aaron of Nicomedia, Gan ‘Eden, pp. 128 

et seq.; Hadassi, Eshkat ha-Kofer, §§ 316 et seq.; Elijah 


Bashyazi, Aderet Eliyahu, pp. 144 et seq. 
J. I. Br. 


INCUNABULA: Works printed in the fifteenth 
century. Those of Jewish interest consist of (a) 
works printed in Hebrew and (5) works in other ty pes 
relating to Jewish subjects. Of the former about 
101 can be traced as certainly printed before 1500; 
or exactly 100 if the Isaiah and Jeremiah with 
Kimhi (22*) is merely the first part of the Guada- 
lajara Later Prophets of 1482 (26). Both have 
thirty-three lines tothe page. The number of incu- 
nabula is reduced to 99 if the Brescia Pentateuch 
of 1493 (91) be regarded as a part of the Bible of 
1494. There are, besides these, eight incunabula of 
which either no copy is known or the time and place 
of publication can not be definitely determined. A 
list of ascertained incunabula is given in tabular form 
on pp. 578 and 579, and to these may be added the last- 
mentioned eight, which include the Talmud tractates 
Ketubot, Gittin, and Baba Mezi‘a, each printed sep- 
arately by Joshua Soncino in 1488-89, and of which | 
no copy is known to exist. "The same fate has met 
all the copies of the Leiria edition of the Early 
Prophets (1494). There is also a siddur of the Roman 
rite, probably published by one of the Soncinos, and, 
from its type, likely to be of the fifteenth century. 
This was first described by Berliner (^ Aus Meiner 
Bibliothek,” p. 58); a copy is possessed by E. N. 
Adier of London, and an incomplete copy is in the 
library of Frankfort-on-the-Main. In addition, there 
are two editions of Maimonides’ “ Mishneh Torah,” 
one possibly printed in Italy in the fifteenth century, 
a copy of which is in the library of the Vienna com- 
munity; the other, parts of which Dr. E. Mittwoch 
of Berlin possesses, was probably printed in Spain. 

The date at which printing in Hebrew began can 
not be definitely established. "There is à whole se- 
ries of works without date or place (12-21) which 
experts are inclined to assign to Rome (where Latin 

printing began in 1467), and any or all 


Date of these may be anterior to the first 
of First dated work, which is an edition of 
Printing. Hashi's commentary on the Penta- 


teuch, published in Reggio, Calabria, 
by Abraham Garton, Feb. 5, 1475. It may be as- 
sumed that the actual printing of this work took 
some time, and that it was begun in the latter part 
of 1474. Even this must have been preceded by the 
printing of the four parts of the Turim of Jacob b. 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to the list on pp. 57S and 519. 
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Asher, finished July 3, 1475, in Piove’di Sacco by 
Meshullam Cusi, which must have taken considera- 
bly longer to print than the Rashi. It is excep- 
tional for Hebrew works to be dated at all before 
1482, but from that time onward to 1492, during 
which decade two-thirds of the Hebrew incunabula 
were produced, most of them are dated. With the 
expulsion fram Spain in 1492 the Hebrew printing- 
presses in that country were stopped, and those in 
Italy and Portugal produced only about a dozen 
works during the remainder of the century. 
Hebrew books were produced in the fifteenth 
century only in the Italian and Iberian peninsulas, 
though several of the printers were of German 
origin, as Abraham Jedidiah, the Soncinos, Fay yim 
ha-Levi, Joseph and Azriel Gunzenhauser. The 
period under review was perhaps the nadir of Jew- 
ish fortunes in Germany. Expulsions 
Places of occurred throughout the land, and it 
Printing. is not to be wondered at that no He- 
brew presses were started in the land 
of printing. In all there are known seventeen places 
where Hebrew printing took place in the fifteenth 
century—eleven in Italy, three in Spain, and three 
in Portugal, as may be seen from the following 
list, which gives in chronological order the places, 
the names of the printers, and numbers (in parenthe- 
ses) indicating the works printed by each, the num- 
bers having reference to the table on pp. 678, 579. 


ITALY. 


. Reggio, Calabria; 1475; Abraham Garton (1). 

. Piove di Sacco; 1475; Meshullam Cusi (2). 

. Mantua; 1475-80; Abraham Conat (3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 23); Es- 
tellina Conat (10); Abraham of Cologne (11). 

i. Ferrara; 14/7; Abraham dei Tintori (4, 5). 

5. Bologna; 1477-88; Hayyim Mordecai (6); Hezekiah de 

Ventura (6); Abraham dei Tintori (25, 28). 

6. Rome (?); before 1480; Obadiah (12, 13, 14, 18); Manasseh 
(12, 13, 14); Benjamin (12, 18,14); Solomon b. Judah (18); 
zx (15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 24). 

. Soncino; 1483-95; Joshua Solomon Soncino (29, 30, 31, 32, 
83, 34, 30, 37, 89, 40, 41, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 56, 57, 58, 60); 
Gershon b. Moses Soncino (55, 71, 75, 90); Solomon b. 
Moses Soncino (64, 95, £6, 97). 

8. Casal Maggiore; 1486; Joshua Solomon Soncino (42). 

9. Naples; lis6-U2: Hayyim ha-Levi (89): Joseph b. Jaeob 

of Gunzenhauser (13, 46, 53, 61, 62, 70); Yom-Tob b. Perez 
(61, 62): Solomon b. Perez (61, 62); Isaac ben Judah ibn 
Katorzi (72, 73, 78); Joshua Solomon Soncino (74, 76, 77, 
86); Azriel Gunzenhauser (81, 87); . . . (54, 69, 85, 89). 
10, Brescia; 1491-94; Gershon Soncino (80, 84, 91, 92, 94). 
Il, Barco; 1497; Gershon Soncino (100, 101). 


Wwe 
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SPAIN. 


l. Guadalajara; 1182: Solomon ibn al-Kabiz (26, 27). 

2. Ixar; 1485-95; Eliezer Alantansi (85, 45, 68, 99); Solomon 
Salmati b. Maimon (65). 

3. Zamora; 1487 (1492); Samuel b. Musa (44): Immanuel (44). 


PORTUGAL. 
1. Faro; 1487; Don Samuel Giacon (49). 
. Lisbon; 1489-02; Eliezer Toledano (59, 67, 79, 83); Eliezer 
Alantanst (63); . . . (66, 82). 
3. Leiria; 1492-95; Abraham d'Ortas (88, 93, 98). 


w 


As to the personal history of the printers enumer- 
ated in the list above very few details are known. 
Abraham Conat was a physician whose wife also 
was interested in printing: she produced the first 
edition of the “ Behinat ‘Olam.” Garton, Cusi, and 
Giacon appear to have produced their works as 
a labor of love rather than for profit. Abraham dei 
Tintori, the Soncinos, and the Gunzenhausers, on 


the other hand, seem to have regarded their craft asa 
means of livelihood. The Soncinos, indeed, printed 
books in other characters than He- 
Printers. brew (see SONCINO), as did also Abra- 
ham d'Ortas. There does not appear 
to have been much competition, though it is re- 
markable how invariably the choice of publishers 
fell within a limited class of works. In one case, 
however, two printers of the same city opposed each 
other with an edition of the same work. In Aug., 
1490, Joseph Gunzenhauser produced at Naples an 
edition of Kimhi's “Shorashim ”; on Feb. 11, 1491, 
the same work was produced, as Zedner states, by 
Isaac b. Judah b. David Katorzi, who, according to 
Proctor, was also the printer of the Naples Nah- 
manides of 1490. It would seem also that the two 
Pentateuchs of Ixar, 1490, were produced by rival 
printers. 
All forms of Hebrew type were used in this period, 


the square, the Rashi or rabbinic (in which the first. 


dated work was entirely printed), and the so-called 
* Weiberteutsch ? (in which the later Yiddish works 
were printed); a primitive form of this last had al- 
ready been used in the Psalms of 1477. Different 
sizes of type were used as early as the Turim of 
Piove di Sacco, which uses no less than three. The 
actual fonts have not yet been determined, and until 
this is done no adequate scientific treat- 

Typo- ment of thesubjectis possible, A be- 
graphical ginning, however, has been made by 
Details. Proctor. Generally speaking, a more 
rounded form was used in Spain and 

Portugal (perhaps under the influence of Arabic 
script) than in the Italian presses, whose types were 
somewhat Gothic in style. It has been conjectured 
that the Spanish printers used logotypes in addition 


to the single letters. The Soncinos and Alantansis ` 


used initials; in other presses vacant spaces were 
left for them to be inserted by hand. Vowel-points 
were only used for Scripture or for prayer books, 
aud accents seem to have been inserted for the first 
time in the Bologna Pentateuch of 1482 (25). Spc- 
cial title-pages were rare; colophons were usually 
short. Borders were used by the Soncinos, as well 
as by Toledano at Lisbon and D'Ortas in the Tur 
of 1495 (see DonpEgns; CorLrornow; TrrLu-PaGce). 
Illustrations were only used in one book, the * Ma- 
shal ha Kadmoni” (75). Printers’ marks appear to 
have been used only in Spain and Portugal, each of 
the works produced in Ixar having a different mark. 
Of the number of copies printed for an edition the 
only detail known is that relating to the Psalms 
with Kimhi in 1477, of which three hundred were 
printed. If this number applies to many of the in- 
cunabula, it is not surprising that they are extremely 
rare at the present day. Twenty of them exist only 
in a single copy; ‘most of the rest are imperfect 
through misuse or have been disfigured by censors. 

A majority of the examples still extant exist in 
seven public Hbraries (British Museum, London; 
Columbia University, New York; Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris; Bodleian, Oxford; Frankfort City 
Library; Biblioteca Palatina, Parma; Asiatic Mu- 
seum, St. Petersburg) and seven or eight private 
collections (E. N. Adler, London; Dr.. Cliwolson, St. 
Petersburg; A. Freimann, Frankfort; Dr. M. Gas, 
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ter, London; Baron Günzburg, St. Petersburg; II. 
D. Levy, Hamburg; Mayer Sulzberger, Philadel- 
phia) The numbers included in each 
of these collections are given in the 
following lists, with the letters by 
which they are indicated in the table on pp. 578, 579. 
Each of the following lists has been checked and 
authenticated by the librarian or owner of the col- 
lection, and is here published for the first time. 
The remaining locations are mentioned in the table 
only in sporadic instances, and do not profess to ex- 
haust the incunabula contained in such collections 
as those of Amsterdam, Berlin, Breslau, Carlsruhe, 
Munich, etc. Dr. N. Porges of Leipsic and Dr. 
Simonsen of Copenhagen are also understood to 
have collections. 


Location. 


A. Adler(20).. sue lod did 6, 9, 10, 11, 18. 24, 81, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 98, 39, 42, 43, 46, 55, 59, 61, 
64, 68, 69, 71, 73, 78, 79, 80, 82, 
a. 
B. British Museum (75).........: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 18, 19, 25, 26, 29, 80, 81, 
39. 33, 33, 8b, 37, 38, 3, 40, 4}, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 
53, 54, 55, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 
16, 78, 79. 80, 81, 83, 84, 86, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95, 97, 100, 101. 
2, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 31, 32, 
33, 36, 38, 42, 53, 61, 62, 63, 71, 
72, 78, 80, 81. 
Ch. Chwolson (28).............. §, 11, 14, 17, 18, 24, 82, 83, 37, 38, 
i 40, 42, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60, 
2, 63, 64, 69, 71, 72, 78, 80, 86. 
F. Frankfort (58)............... 2: ») 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15. 14, 15, 16, 
E. 17, 18, 24, 25, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
95, 90, 87, 88, 39. 40, 42, 43, 45, 
51, 53, 55, 56, 51. 59, 60, 62, 63, 
64, 69, 71, 72, 74, 77, 18, 19, 80, 
81, 82, 83, 89, 94, 95, 97, 98, 100. 


C. Columbia University (293).. 


Fr. Freimann (18).............. 11, 31, ve 99, 37, 40, 55, 62, 03, 
bd, 71, 7:2, t2, 86, 89, 100. 4‘ 

G. Baron Günzburg (25)........: 2, 4, 8, 1l, 13, 17, 18, 21, 31, 88, 
37, 98, 39, 42 53, 59, 61, 62, 69, 


11, 13, 18, 80, 81, 82. 


Ga. Gaster (16).................. 3, 9, 11, 13, 38, 42, 46, 61, 62, 69, 


71, 79, 80, 81, 87, 89. 

L. H. B. Levy, Hamburg (13)... 

2, 62, 80, S1, 86. 

8, 9, 20, 31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 42, 50, 
94, 55, 59, 68, 64, 65, 66, 73, 77, 
79, 80, 81, 86, 98, 95, 99. 

O. Oxford (67)..............000. 2, 9, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 

14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 27, 29, 
80, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 91, 38, 39, 
z 40, 42, 43, 46, 47, 51, 53, 54, 55, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 
69, 70, 72, 73, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83, 
B4, 86, 88, 89, 91, 93, 94, 95, 96, 


N. Bibliothéque Nationale (26). 


P. St. Petersburg (83)........... f, 11, 17, 18, 81, 32 » 83, 96. 37, 38, 
10, 42, 50, 52, 58, 55, 59, 60, 62, 
63. 61, 69, 71, 72, 73, 79, 80, 81, 
36, 87, 88, 89, 93, 

Pr. Parma (61).. .......... .... 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 

l 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28, 29, 

81, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 44, 
45, 46, 58, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
63, 64, 65, 70, 71 72, 73, 14, 76, 
77, 78, 19, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, S8, 
89, 93, 94, 99, 100. 

8. Sulzberger (45)............... 4, 8, 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 18, 24, 
dl, 92, 3d, 35, 36, 91, 98, 99, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 45, 46, 55, 59, 60, 61, 
63, 64, 69, 70, TL 72, 73, 75, 48, 
80, 81, 83, 86, 87, 89, 94, 95. 


But few details are known as to the actual prices 
paid forsome of these works. It would appear that 
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Reuchlin paid three Rhine gulden for the Naples 
Nahmanides of 1490 and the Former Prophets with 
Kimhi (Soncino, 1485), and twice as much for the 
Soncino Bible of 1488. A note at the end of De 
Rossi’s copy of the Guadalajara Kimhi of 1482 states 
that three carline were paid for it in 1496 by the 
owncr of that date. 

The subject-matter of the works selected for the 
honors of print was on the whole what might have 
been anticipated. First came the Bible text, either 
a part (19, 80, 49, 68, 74, 77, 84, 91, 92, 93) or the 
whole (51, 76, 94). A large number of Bible com- 
mentaries was printed, including those of Abraham 

ibn Ezra (53), Bahya ben Asher (87), 

Choice of David Kimhi (6, 22, 87, 40, 46, 83), 

Books. David ibn Yahya (82), Immanuel of 

Rome (39), Levi b. Gershon (4, 11, 16), 
Nahmanides (14, 59, 72), and Rashi (1, 12, 25, 28, 
44, 48): some of the works contained a combination 
of commentaries (48, 65, 79, 88). Then came the 
Mishnah (86) and parts of the Talmud (29, 30, 56, 57, 
58, 60,90). As further aids to these were grammars 
(54, 85), Kimhi’s Bible lexicon (21, 78, 78), and the 
Talmud lexicon of Nathan b. Jehiel (18). Next in 
popularity to Bible and Talmud came the halakic 
works, especially the codes of Jacob b. Asher (2, 8, 
9, 27, 99, 45, 64, 67, 98)—the most popular single 
work—Maimonides (18, 71), and Moses de Coucy 
(15, 55), together with the * Agur” (89) and Kol Bo 
(69). To these may be added the solitary volume of 
responsa, that of Solomon ben Adret (17). 

After law came prayers, of which a considerable 
number were printed (36, 41, 42, 47, 63, 95, 96, 97, 100); 
and to these may be added the tables of day dura- 
tions (22) and Nahmanides’ * Sha'ar ha-Gemul ? (70). 
Ethical works were moderately frequent (10, 81, 
99, 09, 60, 61, 62, 66), which only two philosoph- 
ical works received permanent form in print, Mai- 
monides’ * Moreh” (94) and Albe’s “ ‘Ikkarim " 
(38). Very few belletristic works appeared (75, 80); 


history is. repr esented by Eldad ha-Dani (7) and the 
.“Yosippon” (8); and science by Avicenna (81), in 


the most bulky Hebrew-book printed in the fifteenth 
It is characteristic that the only book 
known to, be:printed during its author’ s lifetime 
was the “ Nofet Zufim" of Ji udah b. Jehiel (9), one 


"of the few Hebrew works showing the intluence 


of the Renaissance. It is doubtful whether Lan 
dau's * Agur" was issued during the author's life- 
time, though it may have been printed with theaid of 
his son Abraham, who was a compositor in Naples 
at the time. Very few works went into a second 
edition, Mahzor Romi (96, 42, 95) and the tractate 
Bezah (30, 90) being the chief exceptions. The re- 
printing of Bezah seems to show that this treatise 
was the one selected then, as it is now, for initial 
instruction in the Talmud. 

As regards the second class of incunabula of Jew- 
ish interest—such as were printed in other languages 
than Hebrew—these have never before been treated, 
aud ouly a few specimens can be here referred to. 
They deal with topics of controversial interest, as the 
“Contra Perfidos Judeos” of Peter Schwarz (Eslin- 
gen, 1475), his “Stella Meschiah ” (75. 1477), and the 
well-known * Epistle" of Samuel of Morocco (Co- 
logne, 1493). Two earlier tractates deal with the 
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legend of Simon of Trent (Hain, Nos, 1,139, 15,658), 
while there exists in Munich an illustrated broadside 
relating to the blood accusation at Passau, printed 
as early as 1470, Folz's “Die Rechnung Kolper- 
gers von dem Gesuch die Juden” (Nuremberg, 1491; 
Hain, No. 7,210) may also be referred to. Chief 
among the incunabula of this kind, however, are 
those of Latin translations of the medieval Jewish 
scientists and philosophers, as that of Abraham ibn 
Ezra, “De Nativitatibus" (1485, Venice), of Bonet 
de Latis, Astronomy (1498, Rome), of Maimonides, 
Aphorisms (Bologna; Hain, No. 10,524), and of 
Isracli, “De Particularibus Diectis” (Padua, 1487). 
One of the most interesting of Latin incunabula is 
the version of Abraham Zacuto’s tables published in 
Leiria by Abraham d'Ortas (1496). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Annales Hebrao-Typographici, 
section XY., Parma, 1795; Cassel aud Steinschneider, J üdische 
Sypoyraphie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii. part 
28, pp. 33-37; M. Schwab, Les Incunables Orientauxr, Paris, 
isss; Chwolson, Reshit Ma'ase ha-Defut be-Yisrael, War- 
saw, 1897; Berliner, Ueber den Einfluss, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1897: Simonsen, Hebraisk Bogtryk, Copenhagen, 1901 ; 
Proumor. Inder of Printed Books it the British Museum, 


1921 : Freimann, Ueber Hebrüische Inkunabeln, in Central- 
blatt stir Bibliothekswesen, 1902, vol. xix. (printed separately, 
Leipsic); Leone Luzzatto, in Vesillo, 1900, pp. 296 cL seq. 

G: l 
INDEMNITY: That by which a surety who 
has been compelled to pay the debt of his principal 
is reimbursed, either by the principal or from other 
sources. The rabbinic law recognizes the surety's 
right to reimbursement (B. B. 174a, b), and also, in 
certain cases, his right to take steps, before the ma- 
turing of the debt, to secure himself against loss. 
The surety can not recover in case of dispute, unless 
he has witnesses to the fact that he has paid a debt 
on behalf of the principal; the production of the 
joint bond is not suficient, unless a receipt by the 
creditor is attached showing that the bond was sat- 
istied by the surety. Where the fact of debt de- 
pends for proof upon oral evidence, there must be 
also proof, by witnesses or by the debtor'sadmission, 
of tlie fact of suretyship. 

The right to recover from the debtor's land, sold 
or encumbered after the date of the bond (see 
DEED), does not pass by subrogation to the surety 
upon payment alone; the bond which carries this 
right must be formally assigned and delivered to 
him by the creditor, unless the surety has a sepa- 
rate bond of indemnity from the debtor in which 
he (the debtor) subjects himself and his estate to 
the surety upon the surety’s payment. Should the 
surety pay the joint bond, but leave the document 
in the hands of the creditor, he can not recover from 
the principal, for he is guilty of gross neglect toward 
him. 

Should the surety pay the debt and the principal 
debtor die before the surety can recover from him, 
in order to recover from the principal's heirs the 
surety must show that the principal has not paid 
the debt himself. He may show the admission of 
the debtor shortly before his death; or he may show 
that the debtor actually died under the ban for non- 
payment (see EXECUTION). 

Should the surety pay the debt after the principal 
has paid it, he has no remedy; but if the creditor 
brings proof that he has not been satisfied, and the 
surety pays under compulsion, the debtor, as the 
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cause of the loss, must reimburse the surety. "The 
law on this subject is, however, full of exceptions 
and disputed points, and is of little practical value. 

What applies to the surety holds good in the case 
of the *kablan," or *undertaker" (one who in 
form is the principal contractor, though the consid- 
eration moves to another; as when A buys in his 
own name goods that are delivered to B). It also.. 
holds good of joint contractors or joint sureties; for 
each of them is to the extent of half (or some other 
share, proportionate to the number of sureties) the 
surety of the other or others, and has therefore the 
right to reimbursement for whatever he is com- 
pelled to pay beyond his just share. 

A surety, or kablan, who finds that the debtor 
is wasting his estate can, even before the maturity 
of the debt, apply to the court for indemnity against, 
the debtor, so as to be secured against the latter’s 
default. A remedy of this sort (an attachment tor 
a debt not due) is wholly unknown to the Tal- 
mud, and, like FOREIGN ATTACHMENT, grew up In 
the age of the Geonim to meet the necessities of 
times when the Jews were no longer farmers and 
land-owners, but acted as money-lenders and traders. 
Whether the surety can, upon the maturity of the 
debt, call upon the creditor to collect from the 
principal, and whether the surety is exempt from 
liability in the event of the creditor’s refusal to . 
bring suit, are matters nowhere discussed in the Tal- 
mud, and are subjects of dispute among the later 
authorities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Matweh we-Loweh, xxvi. 
6; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 180-182. 


S. & L. N. D. 
INDEPENDENT HEBREW, THE. See 
PERIODICALS. i 


INDIA: An extensive region of southern Asia, 
comprising many countries, races, and sects. In- 
cluding about 2,800 in the settlement of Aden, which 
is administered by the presidency of Bombay, there 
are at present about 21,000 Jews in the whole of 
India. This number is an insignificant fraction of a 
population amounting to more than 280, 000, 000. 
According to the census of 1901, the following are 
the official numbers of Jews residing in the vari- 
ous states of India in that year: 


ASSAM ees Cou ea yx 1 Central Provinees,,.... 127 
Baluchistan (Districts, Hyderabad ......... esee 13 
GIO aseo vorax brad d MAQTAS ss rea ken teas 45 
Baroda onn 8 Madras States.......... 1,288 
Bengal........ NV 1,939 MySOLO (ui atn 94 
Bengal States..........- 7 North West Frontier 
Berar......... iius ipid 3 PYOVINCE.... ce eee eee 4 
Bombay icc a e 19.028.  PunDlab.ieoeccesr adimi 14 
Bombay Státes.. eee 901 Punjab States.......... 10 
Burma seruos s 085 Rajputana ......... e. 5 
Central India........... 24 United Provinces.. ... ; 54 


From very early times India has been accessible 
to the West. The navies of Kings Hiram and Solo- 
mon possibly visited India; for itis stated that they 
brought back gold, silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks (I Kings x. 22). These are all Indian prod- 
ucts, especially peacocks; and it is interesting to 
note that the Hebrew word for “ peacock,” “tukkiy- 
yim,” is of Dravidian origin. Caravans of Indian 
wares passed over the Palestinian frontier in ancient 
times. The Midianite merchants who purchased 
Joseph were importing spices, balm, and myrrh. 
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The Jews of India comprise both Whites and 
Blacks: the former being racially pure; the latter, 
of mixed descent. To the White Jews belong the 
so-called “Jerusalem Jews” of Cochin, who have 
been reenforced by coreligionists from Europe, and 
a part of the Beni-Israel of Bombay. The Black 
Jews are descended from converts from the Hindu 


race, or are the offspring of marriages between Jews. 


and natives. Just as the Eurasian descendants of 
the Portuguese of Goa resemble the natives in the 
color of their skin, so do the Jewish offspring of 
mixed unions. 

The Cochin Jews claim to have come to Malabar 
from Jerusalem after its destruction, and to have set- 
tled at Cranganore, a few miles north of their pres- 
ent location. "There they acquired, about 750, a 
feudal property, sometimes dignified as a “state” 
(see, however, Cocurn). In 1528 the Portuguese 
seized Cranganore and fortified it. According to 
Zain al-Din al-Ma'bari, the Mohammedans in the 
following year attacked the Jews near Cranganore, 
and, after killing many of them aud destroying their 
synagogues, drove them with the Portuguese out of 
the town. The ruin of the Jewish fief, after its 
existence for a thousand years, was brought about 
by strife between the White and the Black Jews. 
One tradition states that there arose dissensions bo- 
tween the brothers of the ruler's household, and one 
of them sought the aid of a powerful raja, who 
drove out the Jews or enslaved them. Neither Zain 
al-Din nor Moens (the latter was the Dutch gov- 
ernor of Cochin from 1771 to 1782) mentions this 
fraternal struggle. Whichever story is correct, it 
scems that Joseph Azar, the seventy-second and last 
feudal ruler, fled with a few faithful followers to 
Nabo and thence to Cochin. Their flourishing city, 
which, according to Alexander Hamilton’s account, 
had contained 80,000 families, was ruined, and the 
survivors went to Cochin. Even to-day the site of 
Cranganore isavoided by the Jews. Joan Hugo von 
Lindschotten, a Dutchman, visited Cochin ‘at the 
‘end of the seventeenth century. He says: “In Co- 
chin the Jews have fine stone houses; they are first- 
rate merchants, and are advisers to the king. They 
possess a synagogue.” 

Jn 1662 the Portuguese killed many of the Cochin 
Jews on account of the sympathy with the Dutch 
which they had shown when the Dutch ineffectually 
attacked the city. The following year Cochin was 
taken by the Dutch, and the Jews received religious 
liberty. In 1685 the Dutch Jews sent a commission 
from Amsterdam to investigate the condition of the 
Jews of Cochin. Thereport appeared in 1697 under 
the title * Notisias dos Judeos de Cochim Mandadas 
por Mosseh Pereyra de Paiva.” In 1795 the English 
became possessors of Cochin. For further particu- 
lars of the Cochin Jews and for an account of the 
Beni-Israel. see Bent-ISRAEL; COCTIIN. 

Benjamin of Tudela’s itinerary contains one of 
the earliest descriptions of the Black Jews of India. 
According to him, about 1,000 families lived “in 
the land of pepper, cinnamon, and ginger." He 
describes them as honest people who follow the Ten 
Commandments and the Mosaic code, who read the 
Prophets, and are good Talmudists and strict ob- 
servers. Benjamin made his journey between the 


years 1160 and 1174. Many merchants, sailors, and 
travelers must have visited India. The Jew Gaspar 
de las Indias became admiral to Sabayo, the Moorish 
ruler of Goa, in the fifteenth century. More than 
one Jew sailed with the flotillas of the Portuguese. 
Hucefe was the most intimate friend of Alfonso 
d'Albuquerque. | A recent traveler was Rabbi David 
di-Bet Hillel of Safed, whose travels were published 
in English at Madras in 1832. G. O. 

The first foreign Jew to settle in India was Jacob 
Semah of Bagdad. He settled at Surat about 1680, 
where the first English factory was built, and was 
followed by several more from the same region. 
Others came from Persia and southern Arabia, A. 
small synagogue was erected and a cemetery ac- 
quired. Seeing Bombay growing in commercial 
importance, Semah removed the seat of his business 
thither. The synagogueat Surat is now demolished, 
but the cemetery remains. The new settlers in Bom- 
bay were very hospitably received by the Beni-Israel. 

An early settler was David Sassoon of Bagdad. 
Compelled to tiee from his native place on account 
of persecution, he sought refuge in Bombay under 

jritish rule. Beginning with little capital, he built 

up à world-wide business, and almost held the 
monopoly of the opium trade with China. About 
fifty years ago nearly all the Jews of Bombay were 
dependent upon the Sassoon family for their liveli- 
hood; but their position is now considerably im- 
proved, and they are à body of great commercial 
importance. "There are a few petty merchants and 
hawkers among them. There are only two Jews 
in the employ of the government: one in the cus- 
toms, the other in the engineering department of 
the municipality. 

In Bombay there is a hebra kaddisha, of which 
Jacob Elias David Sassoon is the president. Though 
its chief object is the assistance of the poor Jews of 
Palestine and Bombay, it seems to have given rise 
to much the same condition of affairs as the Pales- 
tine halukkah. The Sassoon family and others reg- 
ularly distribute aid to the Jewish poor of the city, 
and Jacob Elias David Sassoon has bestowed the 
sum of 75,000 rupees for the erection of a building, 
the income of which is to be used exclusively in the 
aid of poor Jews. The Beni-Israel poor are totally 
excluded from any share in these charities. 

The members of the community have no compe- 
tent rabbis for their religious guides; there are a 
few, however, who are acquainted with the Gemara 
and the Shulhan ‘Aruk. Their views are strictly 
Orthodox. Most of them are from Bagdad. On ae- 
count of their poverty the poor are sometimes led to 
change their faith aud to accept Christianity, which 
they abjure as soon as they find some better means 
of support. They are careful for the Hebrew educa- 
tion of their children. "Toward the end of the year 
1855 David Sassoon opened a school in which English, 
Hebrew, and Arabie were taught. In 1860 it was 
removed to a spacious building with large class- 
rooms, built by David Sassoon in the compound of 
the Magen David Synagogue at Byculla. 

The vernacular of the Beni-Israel is Mahrati; that 
of the Cochin Jews, Malayalam. The Jews from Bag- 
dad, Syria, and southern Arabia use Arabic; and 
there are Jews from Persia who speak Persian. 
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There are also small communities of German, Aus- 
trian, and Rumanian Jews who employ the lan- 
guages of their respective countries. Most of the 
Arabic-speaking portion of the community is now 
adopting the use of English. The European Jews 
holding: high government and mercantile offices do 
not associate much with the others. See BENI- 


ISRAEL; CALCUTTA. J. E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Phil. Baldaeus, Beschreibung der Ostindisehen 
Küsten. Malabar und Coromandel, Amsterdam, 1672; H. W. 
Bellew, Iuquiry into the Ethnograpay of Afghanistan, 
Woking, 1891; Bibliotheca Librorum Novoruin, 1698; F.G. 
C. Rütz, in J. G. Eichhorn, -Lllgemeine Bibliothek. ii.; Francis 
Day, The Land of the Perwnauls, Madras, 1863: Jonathan 
Dunean, Historical Remarks on the Coast of Malabar, in 
Asiatic Researches, ii.; Bernhard Dorn, History of the Af- 
ghans (Makhzani Afghani), Loudon, 1829: Mouutstuart 
Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, London, 
1815; Alexander Hamilton, An Account of the East Indies, 
Edinburgh, 1727; Adrian Gravezande, Nachrichten von den 
Weissen und Schwarzen Juden zu Codschin, in Büsching's 
Magazin für die Neue Historie und Geogr phie: Burnell, 
facsimile and translation of the Cochin grant, in Zidiaat An- 
tiquary, iii.; Eugen Hultsch, facsimile and translation of the 
grant, in Epigraphia Indica: G. A. Kohut, Les Juifs dans 
les Colonies Hollandaises; Joan Hugo von Lindschotten, An 
der Theilung der Orientalischen Indien, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1598; KF. W. Ellis, in Madras Jour nal of Literature 
and Science, xiij., part ii.; Gundert, text and translation of 
the Cochin grant, ib. part i.; Gustav Oppert, Ueber die Jü- 
dischen Colonien in Indien: Whish, in Oriental Christian 


Spectator, 1830; John W ilson, The Land of the Bible, ii. 
J. G. O. 
INDIANA: One of the Central States of the 


American Union; admitted 1816. The earliest Jew- 
ish congregation, the Achduth Vesholom congrega- 
tion, was established at Fort Wayne in 1848. Fort 
Wayne now (1903) has a second congregation, Shea- 
rith Israel, founded in 1878, and asocial club. Con- 
gregation Ahavath Achim was established at Lafay- 
ette in 1849 (present rabbi, Morris Feuerlicht, his 
predecessor having been Joseph Leiser) Lafayette 
has a second congregation and a social club. 

In 1858 the Congregation Bnai Israel was estab- 
lished at Evansville (Israel Klein, present rabbi). 
The first Jewish iuhabitants were Abraham Op- 
penheimer and Sigmund Redelshcimer, who took 
up their residence there in July, 1840. The first 
birth occurred in 1846, and the first marriage a year 
later. In 1848 the congregation Acheluth Veshalum 
was founded, with twelve members, and in the same 
year the Broadway Cemetery was purchased, though 
the first burial did not occur for two years. The 
present cemetery was purchased in 1885. In 1856 
the first temple was dedicated, and the corner-stone 
of the present. temple was laid in 1874, the dedica- 
tion taking place a vear later. 

Among the communal societies are the Dikkur 
Cholim and Kevurath Methim; the Hebrew Relief 
Society, the Emek Berucha Lodge (founded in 1865), 
and the Standard Club. Evansville has another 
congregation, B'nai Moshe (founded 1880); a ladies’ 
Hebrew benevolent society (founded 1859), a ceme- 
tery, and a social club. The rabbis of Evans- 
ville have been: Joseph Solomon, 1848; Rosenthal, 
Edward Rubin, 1864-8{; Duschner, Israel Aaron, 
1883-86; Tobias Schanfarber, 1887-88; Adolph Gut- 
macher, 1889-91; Samuel Hirshberg, 1891-95; Fred- 
erick Cohn, 1896. Among the local celebrities have 
been Charles Nirdlinger author, and Mrs. Leopold 
Levy, wife of the ex- state treasurer. The occu- 
pations pursued by the community are commerce, 
manufactures, banking, and medicine. 


Indianapolis, the capital of the state, has a 
Jewish population of about 4,000. Its first Jew- 
ish settlers were Moses Woolf, and Alexander and 
Daniel Franco, who went there from London about 


1850. Its principal congregation was organized in 
1856: services were held at first, under Rabbi M. 


Berman, in a rented room; before 1858 a hall was 
fitted up, in which, until 1861, Rabbi.J. Wechs- 
ler officiated. In 1863 Isidore Kalish entered upon 
the rabbinate, which he occupied forone year. "The 
corner-stone of the new temple was laid in 1865; in 
1867 Rabbi M. Messing, the present incumbent, was 
clected. "The building was dedicated Oct. 81, 1868. 
À new building, rendered necessary by the growth 
of the congregation, was dedicated Nov. 3, 1899. 
Indianapolis has four other congregations and vari- 
ous charitable societies, among them a ladies’ benev- 
olent society (founded 1859). 

Of the other towns in the state, Anderson has 
holy day services; Attica, a congregation and burial- 
ground; Columbia City, holy day services; El- 
wood, holy day services and a ladies’ Hebrew benev- 
olent society; Goshen has a congregation, founded 
in 1878; Kendallville, holy day services; Kokomo, 
a small congregation; Ligonier, a congregation, 
founded in 1864 (present rabbi, Henry Englander, 
whose predecessor was Julius M. Magil; there are 
several benevolent and social organizations in Ligo- 
nier); Logansport, a congregation, founded in 
1900; Madison, a congregation and a burial-ground ; 
Marion, a congregation and a club; Michigan 
City, Mount Vernon, and Muncie, a congrega- 
tion each; Muncie has also a ladies’ aid society and 
aliterary association; Peru, acongregation, founded 
in 1870; South Bend, a congregation and a ladies’ 
benevolent society; Terre Haute, two congrega- 
tions— Temple Israel (founded in 1890; Emil W. 
Leipziger, rabbi) and B'nai Abraham (Reuben Hor- 
witz, rabbi); Vincennes and Wabash, a congrega- 
tion each. 

The Jewish population of the state is estimated at 
25,000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year-Book, 5661 (1900-01). 

A. 
INDIANAPOLIS. See INDIANA 


INDICTMENT. 
ITORIAL PROCEDURE. 
INFAMY. Sce EVIDENCE. 


INFANCY, LEGAL ASPECT OF: Infants, 
the deaf, and those of unsound mind are always 
named together, as not liable for torts, nor punish- 
able for offenses, nor competent as witnesses (sce 
ACCIDENT; ASSAULT AND Da'trTERY; EVIDENCE). 
For the difficulties encountered in suing infant heirs 
see DEBTS OF DECEDENTS. ‘The freedom of infants 
from punishment for crime seems to be silently 
admitted. There is therefore no need to discuss 
anything but the validity of contracts (see ALIENA- 
TION). A boyover thirteen, and a girl over twelve, 
years old are of age, provided signs of puberty exist. 

The age of competency to contract differs with 
the kind of contract. A child having no guardian 
may buy and sell movable property (Git. v. 7); the 
very rare word “pe‘utot” (= “children ?) used here 
is explained (Git. 59a) to refer to children between 


See ACCUSATORY AND INQUIS- 
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six and ten, according to their capacity for business, 
and the child is given this power in order that he 
may obtain food and raiment. But later amoraim 
add that such a child may also make gifts of mova- 
ble property either “inter vivos" or “ mortis causa ” ; 
though such ability can not be for his good. But a 


child that has a guardian, or, according to ReMA’s 
gloss to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 985, 2, one 
that is under the care of a householder, can neither 
buy nor sell without the guardian's or householder's 
consent. An infant can in no case dispose of land; 
but if he buys land, pays for it, and takes posses- 
sion, he becomes the owner; though it is not clear 


that he may not rescind the purchase (B. B. 187b). 


An infant can not appoint an attorney; hence all 
alienations or acquisitions resting on an agency for 
the infant fall to the ground. 

An infant can not become surety for the debt of 
another. Beforetheage of twenty an infant can not 
dispose of lands that have come to him by descent or 
by gift “mortis causa” (Git. 65a), because a young 
person anxious to get money would sell his land too 
cheaply. In the purchase and sale of movable prop- 
erty, and in disposing of lands that have not come 
by descent or by gift “mortis causa,” persons under 
twenty, though inexperienced in business, are con- 
sidered as of age, In regard to an infant that has 
borrowed money, the opinion of later authorities 
(the Talmud being silent) is divided; some assert, 
others deny, his liability; while the best opinion 
distinguishes: if it can be shown that the money 
was borrowed for necessaries, the debt is binding; 
otherwise it is not; and if necessaries have been ob- 
tained on credit, the debt so incurred is binding. 
Suit, however, can be brought only after the infant 
comes of age. 

Where an infant sells land, whether acquired or 
inherited, by deed attested, and dies, the heirs can 
not impeach the deed and recover the land (see B. 
B. 154a). Butone who has sold ancestral land while 
under the age of twenty can reclaim it, either before 
or after that age (20.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 235, 1-22; 
Maimonides, Fad, Melhirah, xxix. 


K. L. N. D. 
INFIDELITY. See UNBELIEF. ' 
INFORMERS. See MoSEnIM. 
INFRATIREA. See PERIODICALS. 


INGATHERING, FEAST OF. See TABER- 
NACLES, FEAST OF. 

INHERITANCE (“yerushah,” “nahalah ”).— 
Biblical Data: Among the early Hebrews, as well 
as among many other nations of antiquity, custom 
decided that the next of kin should enter upon the 
possession of the estate of a deceased person. The 
first-born son usually assumed the headship of the 
family, and succeeded to the control of the family 
property (sce PRIMOGENITURE) When there were 
no sons, the dying man would appoint a trusted 
friend as his heir, sometimes to the exclusion of & 
near relative. Thus, Abraham, when he despaired 
of having children himself, was about to appoint 
his slave Eliezer as his heir, although his nephew 
Lot was living (Gen. xv. 3). Even when there were 
children, it was within the right of the father to 
prefer one child to another in the disposition of his 


~ 


property. Sarah, not wishing Ishmael to share in 
the inheritance with her son Isaac, prevailed upon 
Abraham to drive Hagar and her son out of her 
house (Gen. xxi. 10); and Abraham later sent away 
his children by concubines, with presents, so that 
they should not interfere in the inheritance of Isaac 
(Gen. xxv. 6). Jacob, however, as it appears, made 
no distinction between the sons of his wives and 
those of his concubines (Gen. xlix.), and included 
his grandsons Ephraim and Manasseh among his 
heirs (Gen. xlviii. 5, 6). There could have been no 
question in those days of a widow inheriting from 
her husband, since she was regarded as part of the 
property which went over to the heirs, as is shown 
by the stories of Ruth, Absalom (II Sam. xvi. 21, 
22), Adonijah, and Abishag (I1 Kings ii. 22: see 
LEVIRATE MARRIAGE). Nor could there have been 
a question about daughters inheriting from their 
father, since daughters wére given in marriage 
either by their father, or by their brothers or other 
relatives after the father's death, thus becoming the 
property of the family into which they married (see 
DAUGHTER IN JEwISsH Law). An exceptional case 
is mentioned: Job gave his daughters a share in his 

estate equal to that of their brothers (Job xlii. 15). 
As à result of the question raised by the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad, the following general rules of 
inheritance were laid down by Moses: 


Case of “If aman die, and have no son, then 
Zelo- ye shall cause his inheritance to pass 
phehad. unto his daughter. And if he have no 


daughter, then ye shall give his inher- 
itance unto his brethren. And if he have no breth- 
ren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
father’s brethren. And if his father have no breth- 
ren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his kins- 
man that is next to him'of his family, and he shall 
possess it" (Num. xxvii. 8-11). Brief though this 
law is, it allows sufficient latitude for legitimate 
interpretation by the phrase, ^ unto his kinsman that 
is next to him.” According to this provision, there 
are four degrees of hereditary succession— that of 
the son, the daughter, the brother, and the father's 
brother. Inthecase of the daughter, it isstated that 
when she becomes the heir of her father's estate, she 
shall marry in her own clan (Num. xxxvi. 6, 7). 
This restriction was later repealed. by the Rabbis 
(Ta‘an. 80b; B. B. 1203). On the right of the first- 
born to a double share in the inheritance (Deut. xxi. 
17) see PRIMOGENITURE. 
In Rabbinic Law: In accordance with the 
principles that he who comes first in the order of 
hereditary succession transmits that right to his 
descendants, and that the father comes before all 
his descendants in hereditary succession (B. B. 115a), 
the Rabbis elaborated the incomplete provisions of 
the Bibleand established the following order of legal 
heirs; (1) sons and their descendants; (2) daughters 
and their descendants; (8)the father; (4) brothers 
and their descendants; (5) sisters and their descend- 
ants; (6) the father’s father; (7) the father’s brothers 
and their descendants; (8) the father’s sisters and 
their descendants; (9) the father’s father’s father; 
and so on (Maimonides, “Yad,” Nahalot, i. 1-38; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 276, 1). To this 
list, which they regarded as implied in the Biblical 
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passages, the Rabbis added another legal heir, the 
husband, whose right to the inheritance of his wife’s 
possessions was deduced from the term 5N% (= 
“kinsman”; B. B. 111b). 

Each of the sons of the deceased receives an equal 
share of the estate of his father or of his mother, 
except the first-born of the father, who receives a 
double share (see PRIMOGENITURE) A son born 
after the death of his father (Yeb. 67a), or one born 
of illegitimate connections (“mamzer”; 2b. 22h), is 
also a legal heir to his father's estate, but the son 
born of a slave or of a non-Jewess is excluded (22. ; 
Nahalot, i. 7, comp. iv. 6; Hoshen Mishpat, 276, 6; 
comp. čb. 219, 6, and “Be'er ha-Golah,” ad loc.). 
An apostate Jew does not lose his right of inherit- 
ance, although the court, if it sees fit, may deprive 
him of his share (Kid. 18a; Nahalot, vi. 12; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 288, 2). Where the laws of a non-Jewish 

state deprive a proselyte of the right 
Ex- of inheritance, the Jewish court may 
ceptions. do likewise with an apostate (comp. 
responsa “Geone Mizrah u-Ma'arab ” 
fed. Müller, Berlin, 1888], 8 11, and Weiss, “ Dor,” 
iv. 117, 129, and notes). In the case of the death cf 
a son during his father's life, his children inherit his 
portion of the estate. If one of the sons dies before 
his mother, and leaves no children, his brothers of 
the same father but not of the same mother do not 
inherit the estate of his mother by reason of his right 
toit. But if he lives even for one hour after his 
mother's death, he becomes her heir, and on his death 
his brothers, as his heirs, inherit his portion of his 
mother's estate (D. D. 114b; Nahalot, i. 18; Hoshen 
Mishpat. 276, 5). 

Where there are neither sons nor sons’ children 
the daughters and their descendants become the 
rightful heirs. The Sadducees held that the daugh- 
ter shared in the inheritance when there was only a 
daughter of a son living, but Johanan b. Zakkai and 
the other Pharisees decided that the son and all his 
descendants, whether male or female, should precede 
the daughter in the right of inheritance (B. B. 115b; 
comp. Tosef., Yad. ii. 9; Meg. Ta'an. 5). Among 
ihe Karaites the daughters always receive an equal 
share with their brothers in their father's estate 
(Fürst, “ Gesch. des Karäcrt.” part i., § 9, and note; 
comp. Shab. 116b). The Rabbis, while denying the 
daughters a share in the inheritance where there are 
sons, still make ample provision for their main- 
tenance and support as long as they remain unmar- 
ried (see DAUGHTER; KETUBAT. 

When there are no heirs in the descending line, 
the property is transmitted to the nearest relative 
in the ascending line. Although the father is not 
mentioned in the Bible among the legal heirs, the 
Rabbis did not hesitate to make him precede the 
brothers of the deceased, mentioned as the next heirs 
in the absence of either sons or daughters. Philo 
(“De Vita Moysis," iii. 32) gave as a reason for this 
omission that it would be an evil omen for father and 
mother to receive any gain from the inconsolable 
affliction of the loss of children dying prematurely, 
but he indirectly intimated their right to be invited 
to such an inheritance when he conceded it to tlie 
uncles (comp. B. B. 108b; Nahmanides' commen- 
tary to Num. xxvii. S. The mother of the deceased 
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and his brothers of the same mother are excluded 
from the line of hereditary succession, on the prin- 
ciple that the family is based on relationship to the 
father and not that to the mother (B. B. 108b). 

The husband inherits from his wife, but the wife 
does not inherit from her husband. Provision is, 
however, made for her support as long as she re- 
mains unmarried (see HusBAND AND WIFE; KETU- 
BAH). The husband's right of inheritance extends 

only to property thatactually belonged 

Husband to his wife at the time of her death 

and Wife. (see Downy), but not to property that 
would have fallen to her had she lived, 
as, for instance, an expected inheritance from a rela- 
tive who, however, survived her, or a debt which 
was not secured by a pledge or by a mortgage (D. D. 
125b; Nahalot, i. 11, and “ Maggid Mishneh,” ad loc. ; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 90, 1). As in the 
case of her sons who died before her death, the hus- 
band who dies before his wife is not regarded as her 
heir to the extent of transmitting her estate to his 
relatives (B. B. 114b; see RaShBaM and Tos. ad 
(oc. ; Nahalot, i. 12). A man does not inherit from 
his betrothed (“arusah”; Yeb. 29b) Later au- 
thorities also made provision against his inheriting 
his wife's property in case she died childless soon 
after marriage (see Dowry). The husband does not 
inherit from his wife if his marriage with her was 
illegal and carried the punishment of excision 
(* karet”), but if the punishment involved was only 
stripes, as in the case of a priest marrying a divorced 
woman, he does not lose his right of inheritance to 
her estate (Tosef., Yeb. ii. 8). The husband is also 
the heirof his apostate wife (Eben ha-'Ezer, 90, 3, 
gloss; Hoshen Mishpat, 288, 2, gloss). 

The “yabam” (see LEVIRATE MARRIAGE) who 
performed his duty by marrying the widow of a 
brother who died without children became the sole 
heir to his brother’s estate. But he did not receive 
his brother’s share in their father’s estate unless 
the father died before the brother (Yeb. 40a), for his 
right of inheritance extended only to such property 
as actually belonged to his brother at the time of his 
death, and not to property in expectancy (Bek. 52a). 
If, however, he did not marry his brother's widow, 
but followed the alternative of performing the cere- 
mony of Hantzan, he was not entitled to his broth- 
er’s inheritance, but took an equal share with his 
other brothers. Later, by an institution established 
in various Jewish communities as an inducemcut to 
one af the brothers to free the widow from her uncer- 
tain state, the property of the deceased brother was 
divided into two equal parts, one part being given 
to the widow and the other to the yabam who went 
through the ceremony of halizah. There is much 

difference of opinion regarding the de- 

Levirate tails connected with this institution, 

Con- and the court that has io deal with 
nections. such a case is advised to arbitrate be- 
tween the contending parties (Kben 

ha-Ezer, 165, 5, gloss; Mordecai to Yeb. iv. 23; 
Responsa of Meir of Lublin, 8 11) Where the 
widow died before any of her deceased husband's 
brothers either married her or submitted to the cere- 
mony of halizah, the heirs of her deceased husband 
inherited the amount due to her by her “ketubah” 
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(marriage contract) and one-half of the dowry given 
(at marriage) to her by her father or his heirs (“nikse 
zon barzel?; see Dowry), while the rest of her 
property went to her family (Ket. 80a; Nahalot, 
iii. 9; Eben ha-'Ezer, 160, 7; comp. Nissim Gerondi, 
Responsa, §§ 46, 54). 

Mere presumption is sufficient to establish the 
identity of an heir (sec Hazagan). If two witnesses 
testify that a man is known as the son of the de- 
ceased, though they can not trace the genealogy of 
the family, the man so known is regarded as the 
legal heir (Nahalot, iv. 7; Hoshen Mishpat, 280, 1). 
If, however, the deceased said before death that the 
claimant was not his son, the latter, although the 
presumption is in his favor, can not claim a portion 
in the inheritance. The testimony of the deceased is 
valid only when it relates to a son, but not when it 
relates to a brother or to another relative (B. B. 154a). 
On the other hand, the identity of the deceased and 
positive proof of his death by two legal witnesses 
must be established before the heirs are permitted 
to enter upon his estate (B. M. 38b, 893; Nahalot, 
vii. 4-10; Hoshen Mishpat, 285; see TRUSTS AND 
TRUSTEES). | 

If one said before his death: *'This, my son, shall 
have no portion in my estate," or if he appointed a 
stranger as his heir in the place of his legal heirs, 
his declaration is void, for this is against the pre- 
scription of the Bible. It is, however, possible for 

aman to disinherit legal heirs either 


Testa- by preferring one legal heir to another 
mentary or by bequeathing his entire estate to 
Dis- a stranger in the form of a gift (D. D. 
position. 130a, 133b). But such action on the 


-. . part of a father was regarded with 
disfavor by the Rabbis (Kid. 53a; Nabalot, vi. 11; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 282; see BEQuxsT; Wir). 

The heirs enter upon their possession immediately 
on the death of the deceased. If all the heirs are of 
age, the division of the property may be proceeded 
with at once. If, however, there are minors among 
the heirs, the court appoints a trustee for the minors 
before the division takes place. If, after the divi- 
sion, à new heir appears, of whose existence the 
others were unaware, or if a creditor of the deceased 
collects a debt from the portion of one of the heirs, 
a redivision of the whole property has to take place 
(B. B. 106b; Nabalot, x. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 179, 
9-4). Before the division all the heirs are regarded 
as partners in the estate, and if they all live together 
each one may spend on his person according to his 
needs, except in the case of an extraordinary ex- 
pense, as an expense incurred by marriage, which 
is counted against him at the division. When there 
ure majors and minors among the heirs, and the 
majors: have improved the property by their toil, 
they all share alike in the improvement, But if the 
majors said before they entered upon the estate, 
“This is what our father left us,” thus taking an 
inventory of the estate, in the presence of the court, 
any improvement that came to it through tbeir 
efforts belongs to them only (B. D. 143b). At the 
time of the division of the property, when appraise- 
ment is made of the estate, the garments that were 
provided for the heirs from the paternal estate are 
also estimated, but not the garments worn by their 


wives and children, although these also may have 
been supplied from the common treasury. The holi- 
day garments, even of their wives and children, are 
included in the appraisement (D. K. 11a; see AP- 
PRAISEMENT). 

Heirs whose title to the inheritance is doubtful are 
excluded in favor of those who can produce certain 
testimony to their title (Yeb. 38a). If, however, there 
are two sets of doubtful heirs and the facts can not 

be determined, the property is divided 


Proof  (B.B.159b) For instance, a man and 
of Title. his daughter's son were killed, and it 


is not known who died first; the direct 
heirs of the man claim that his grandson died first 
and therefore did not inherit frorn his grandfather, 
but left them the only legal heirs; the heirs of the 
grandson claim that the grandfather died first and 
that the grandson inherited from him, leaving them, 
as the heirs of the grandson, sole legal heirs to the 
estate of his grandfather: in such a case the prop- 
erty is divided between the claimants. Many simi- 
lar instances are recorded in the Talmud; in some 
cases the decision is in favor of the present possessor; 
in others, as in the case cited, the decision is that 
the property be divided among the various claimants 

(Yeb. 37b; B. B. 157-159). 

The property of a proselyte who has left no chil- 
dren belongs to the first who takes possession of it 
(see HeFKER). The property of a criminal who was 
executed for his crime is not diverted, but belongs 
to those who would have inherited it in the regular 
way (Sanh. 48b). If, however, his crime was that 
of treason, his property may be confiscated (75.). 
See also AGNATES; FAMILY AND FAMILY LIFE; 
PATERNITY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch. Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Erbrecht, 
Budapest, 1890: Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Erbe; Hastings, 
Dict. Bible,s.v. Heir: Kent, The Messages of Israels Law- 
givers, pp. 162-164, New York, 1902; Maver, Die Rechte der 
Israeliten, Athener und Römer, ii., $8 250-259, Leipsic. 1863; 
Mendelssohn, Ritualgesetze der Juden, pp. 1-32, Berlin, 1793; 
Michaelis, Masaisches Recht, it. $8 19. (9. Reutlingen, 1793: 
Mielziner, The Rabbinical Law of Hereditary Sttccessian, 
n.d., n.p. ; Nowack, Hebriiixche Archäologie, part i., 8 64, 
Leipsic, 1801; Saalsehutz, Das Mosaische Recht, ch. 109, 
Berlin, 1853: Wolf, Das Jüdische Erbrecht, Berlin, 1888. 
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INITIALS. See ABBREVIATIONS. 

INJURIES. Sec DAMAGE; Tort. 

INK (Hebr. “deyo”): The only passage in the Old 
Testament in which ink is mentioned is Jer. xxxvi. 
18. It would evidently, however, be a mistake to 
conclude thatit was unknown in earlier times, for in 
this passage * deyo" is spoken of as something well 
known. Perhaps the Hebrew word “katab” pre- 
supposes the existence of ink; and ink was certainly 
known to the ancient Egyptians. It has not been 
determined how ink was prepared by the ancient 
Jews; at any rate the Talmudic “deyo” designates 
no fluid ink, but rather a cake of pigment which 
had to be made liquid before use. This ink was made 
chiefly from soot. Oilor balsam-gum was used to 
change the soot into a tough, pitchy substance 
(Shab. 23a); and that made with olive-oil was pre- 
ferred, as it gave the finest pigment. 

Gallnuts, first mentioned by Marcianus Capella, 
are unknown to the Mishnah, but are mentioned in 
the Gemara. A mineral ink was “kaikantus” Cyea- 
kavOóc), which was also used occasionally in Pales- 
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tine unmixed. As the ancient world had mixed 
copper sulphate with the ink of gallnuts, R. Meir 
(after 100 c. E.), a descendant of Greek proselytes, did 
the same with deyo, the national ink of the Jews. 
His object was evidently to make the writing more 
permanent, since ink with a mineral mixture has 
the advantage of penetrating the material written 
upon, although it also gradually destroys it. The 
writing was probably done with an * ‘et, " which des- 
ignates not only a metal style, but also a reed pen 
which corresponds to the Arabie * kalam ” of to-day. 
As is still common in the Orient, the scribe used to 
carry the ‘et or stylus together with the “keset ha- 
sofer," or inkhorn, in his girdle (Ezek. ix. 2-11). He 
carried also a particular kind of penknife (“ ta'ar ha- 
sofer”) wherewith to sharpen his reed pen and to 
cut the writing-material (Jer. xxxvi. 28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Léw, Graphische Requisiten und Erzeug- 


nisse bet den Juden, i. 145 et seq., Leipsic, 1870: Blau, Stu- 
dien. zum Althebrüisehen Buchwesen, pp. 150 et seg., Buda- 


pest, 1902. 
E. G. H. W. N. 


INN: House of entertainment for travelers. In 
the Bible references are made to lodging-places 
(*malon") where caravans or parties of travelers 
stopped for the night (comp. Gen. xlii. 27, xliii. 21; 
Ex. iv. 94). "This does not necessarily imply a sep- 
arate building; a wall or enclosure to prevent the 
cattle from straying, with room to pitch tents and 
with accessibility to a well, would be sufficient to 
constitute such a lodging-place in early times, whenit 


would scarcely have been to theadvantage of any one * 


individual to at- 
tempt to make 
a living out of 
passing travel- 
ers. According 
to tradition, 
there was an inn 
(*gerut ?), built 
by Chimham, near Bethlehem (II Sam. xix. 37- 
40; but comp. Targum ad loc.) By New Testa- 
ment times the Holy Land had been sufficiently 
developed to afford opportunity for real inns, 
which are referred to in the New Testament (Luke 
x, 84, 85) and in the Talmud under the same 


word (zavóoyeiov, 51315). That in both cases the. 


house of entertainment was strictly of the nature of 
an inn is shown by the fact that there was a special 
word for “host” or “innkeeper ” (zavóoyobc, 35). 
The good Samaritan left his patient at an inn (Luke x. 
34), just as a company of Levites traveling to Zoar 
left at an inn onc of their comrades who had fallen 
sick (Yeb. xvi. 7). The character of female inn- 
keepers was by no means above suspicion, as in the 
instance of Rahab, who is credited with being of 
that calling (Yer. Targ., Josh. 11.1). Nevertheless, 
Rabbi Ishmael bar Jose declared that his father used 
to pray in an inn (Yer. Ber. iv. 7). Cattle as well 
as men were put up at inns (Ab. Zarah ii. 1). The 
ancient inn was probably unfurnished, like the mod- 
ern khan or caravansary, but probably had arches in 
the walls in which the travelers could shelter them- 
selves. 

In the Middle Ages each Jewish community had 
a communal inn where wandering travelers who had 


Modern Palestinian Inkhorn and Reed Pens. 


no acquaintances in the town could put up fora 
night or two without cost. These would usually be 
connected with the dancing-hall, or “Tanzhaus,” 
where entertainments too large for private houses 
were given. Jews’ inns occur in carly Spanish rec- 
ords, and were probably of this kind. In Paris dur- 
ing the eighteenth century there was a speciai Jews’ 
inn, or “auberge Juive,” where all Jewish travelers 
had to stop, and which often became the subject of 
blackmail by the police under the charge of being 
disreputable (L. Kahn, “Les Juifs de Paris,” pas- 
sim). These communal inns were maintained out 
of the communal funds; wandering beggars being 
entertained on the ground floor, while paying guests 
could take rooms on the upper story. The use of 
Christian inns was often forbidden to Jews in medi- 
eval regulations (Gudemann, “ Gesch.” i. 260). An 
instance occurs where a Jew in England himself 
kept an inn (Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” 
p. 158). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Abrahams, Jewish. Life in the Middle Ages, 
pp. 74, 814; Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. J 


INNOCENT III. (LOTHARIO CONTI): 
Pope from 1198 to 1216; born at Anagni in 1161; 
elected June 8, 1198; died July 17, 1216. A Roman 
writer said of him, * Thy words are the words of 
God; thy deeds are the deeds of the devil” (Grego- 
rovius, * Gesch. der Stadt Rom,” v. 92). This was 
eminently true of his conduct toward the Jews. He 
was the first pope who not only did not protect the 
Jews, but persecuted them with the utmost cruelty. 
Feeling obliged 
tó show some 
pity for the vic- 
tims of the ex- 
cesses com- 
mitted by the 
crusaders, Inno- 
cent, on ascend- 
ing the pontifical throne, issued a bull ("Sicut 
Judeis") in which he renewed the prohibitions 
that had been issued by-Clement III. (see Pores). 
“Although,” it read, “the faithlessness of the 
Jews can not be too much disapproved, they 
ought not to be excessively oppressed by believers, 
for they are the living witness of the true religion." 
He did not, however, conform to this maxim him- 
self; and at his instigation the LATERAN COUNCIL, 
over which he presided, dictated the humiliating 
laws which rendered the Jews the pariahs of human- 


ity; and it especially condemned them to wear 
BADGES. 
Believing that the spread of the heretical sects, es- 


pecially of the Albigenses, in southern France, was 
due to Jewish influence, Innocent endeavored so to 
humiliate the Jews that the Christians should shrink 
from associating with them. To the common accu- 
sation of ritual murder, Innocent added new ones of 
hisowninvention. “The doorsof the Jews,” writes 
he, “are open to bandits, and the Christians are 
mocked for believing ina crucified peasant ” (* Epis- 
tole,” vii., No. 186, ed. Bréquigny, in his “ Diplo- 
mata,” ii. 610). He remonstrated with Philip Au- 
gustus for allowing the Jews to possess landed 
property and employ Christian servants and nurses 
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(2b.). In 1205 Innocent censured Alfonso the Noble 
for the protection granted by that monarch to his 
Jewish subjects. He wrote, also, to the Count of 
Nevers, whom he threatened with excommunication 
if he continued to protect the Jews: 

“rhe Jews, like the fratricide Cain, are doomed to wander 
through the earth as fugitives and vagabonds, and their faces 
must be covered with shame. They are under no circumstances 
to be protected by Christian princes; but are, on the contrary, 
to be condemned to serfdom. It is, therefore, discreditable for 
Christian princes to receive Jews into their towns and villages, 
and to employ them as usurers in order to extort money from 
Christians. They [the prinees] arrest Christians who are indebted 
to Jews, and allow the Jews to take Christian castles and villages 
in pledge; and the worst of the matter is that the Church in 
this manner loses its tithes. It is scandalous that Christians 
should have their cattle slaughtered and their grapes pressed by 
Jews, who are thus enabled to take their portion and to impose 
the leavings, prepared according to Jewish religious precepts, 
upon Christians. It is a still greater sin that this wine, prepared 
by Jews, should be used in the Church for the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. While tne Christians are excommunicated for 
favoring the Jews, and their lands laid under the ban, the Jews 
are laughing in their sleeves because, on their account, the 
harps of the. Chureh are hung on willows and the priests are 
deprived of their revenues" (Epistole x. 120, ed. Baluz, I., 
p. 123). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. i. 60 et seq., ii. 85 et seq.; 

Gritz, Gesch. vii. 4 et seg... Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 

Juden in Hom, i., passini. 
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INNOCENT XI. (BENEDETTO ODESCAL- 
CHI): Pope from 1676 to 1689; born at Como in 
1611; elected Sept. 21, 1676; died Aug. 12, 1689. 
That the Jews were not excluded from the re- 
sults of his keen sense of justice is evidenced in 
hiscompelling the city of Venice to release the Jew- 
ish prisoners that had been taken by General Moro- 
sini in 1685. Still he went so far as to forbid 
(Oct. 80, 1682) the Jews to engage in banking trans- 
actions. However, ultimately convinced that such 
a measure would cause much misery to the Jews, 
the enforcement of the edict was twice delayed (Feb. 
26, 1683; March 21, 1684). Innocent discouraged 
compulsory baptisms, which accordingly became 
less frequent under his pontificate. But he could 
not abolish altogether the old practise, and on Nov. 
12, 1678, the Holy Congregation declared the bap- 
tism of a Jewish child, performed by its Christian 
nurse, to be valid. 


BrBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
n o . 


Rom, ii. 223-226. 
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INNSBRUCK: Capital of Tyrol, Austria. 
While Jews settled throughout Tyrol, especially in 
the southern part, as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, no mention of them at Inns- 
bruck is met with until the end of the sixteenth 
century. As elsewhere in the country, they were 
engaged in business, chiefly as dealers in grain and 
bullion or as money-lenders and brokers. By a spe- 
cial privilege granted by Archduke Ferdinand II. 
June 11, 1578, Samuel May, descendant of the spe- 
cially privileged Solomon of Bassano, was permitted 
to establish himself at the court at Innsbruck, at 
first for eight years, and then for an additional 
period; and this privilege was subsequently ex- 
tended to hischildren. May and his friends lived in 
the so-called * Judengasse”; but there never was a 
ghetto at Innsbruck. In 1748 Maria Theresa ex- 
pelled from Innsbruck the Jews Uffenheimer and 
Landauer, although both were prominent purveyors, 
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and the first a court factor. When the Jews were 
expelled from HonrExEMs in 1670, the Dannhauser 
and other families went to Innsbruck. <A descend- 
ant of the Dannhausers, Wilhelm, was for twenty- 
four years a member of the municipal council of 
Innsbruck. Although the Bavarian edict of 1818 
(when Tyrol was under Bavarian rule) regulating the 
condition of the Jews was confirmed by Austria in 
1817 (after the latter had again come into possession 
of Tyrol), the laws against new settlers, the acquisi- 
tion of real estate, and the holding of public office, 
remained in force down to the promulgation of the 
constitution of 1867. The revolt of Hofer in 1809 
began at Innsbruck with excesses against the Jews, 
although Hofer was supplied with funds by the Jew 
Nathan Elias of Hohenems, and the firm of Arnstein 
& Eskeles of Vienna. 

There is no separate community at Innsbruck, 
but under the law of 1890 the Jews of the city 
are included in the community of Hohenems. The 
Jews of Innsbruck number 40 families, and about 
160 individuals, in a total population of 27,056. 
They have independent schools and religious com- 
mittees, and have their own synagogue and cemetery. 

The neighboring village of Rinn, near Hall, is 
noted as the place where the child Andreas Oxner 
wassaid to have been murdered by Jews July 12, 1462 
(see Jew. Excvc. iii. 262, s.v. BLOOD ACCUSATION), 
The so-called * Judenstein," where the deed was al- 
leged to have occurred, is still a place of pilgrimage. 
The story, with which many miracles have been 
connected, has long since been proved to have been 
a mere invention (Scherer, “Die Rechtsverhiltnisse 
der Juden in den Deutsch-Oesterreichischen Lünd- 
ern,” pp. 594-596, Leipsic, 1901). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tänzer, Geschichte der Juden in Tirol und 


Vorarlberg, 1903, vol. i.: Scherer, Die Rechtsverhiiltnisse der 
Juden in den Deutsch-Oesterreichischen Lündern, p. 621. 
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INQUISITION (called also Sanctum Officium 
or Holy Office): Court for the punishment of here- 
tics and infidels, established as early as the reigns of 
the emperors Theodosius and Justinian, though not 
under that name. Little was heard of this institu- 
tion until the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when, in consequence of the spread of the heretical 
sect of the Albigenses, it was established in various 
cities of southern France. Its management was 
then given into the hands of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, of the mendicant orders of friars, who, 
being severed from all worldly ties, were sure to show 


themselves pitiless in the persecution of heretics and 
infidels. Waving their time fully occupied with the 
Albigenses, the inquisitors at first left the Jews 


unmolested, contenting themselves with occasional 
autos da féof Jewish books that had been denounced 
as heretical. But when the dissenters became more 
rare, the Inquisition began to persecute backsliding 
converts from Judaism and Jews who attempted to 
proselytize. The converts were especially the ob- 
ject of the rigor of the Inquisition from the pro- 
mulgation, in 1268, of the papal bull 
“Turbato Corde.” In 1274 Bertrand 
de la Roche was appointed inquisitor 
of Judaizing Christians in Provence, and in 1285 
William of Auxerre was nominated inquisitor for 
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heretics and apostatizing Jews. About 1276 sev- 
eral backsliding converts were burned by order of 
Nicolas III.; thirteen Jews were burned as heretics 
in 1288 at Troyes; and at the auto da fé held at 
Paris March 81, 1810, a converted Jew who had re- 
turned to Judaism also died at the stake. 

About the same time as in southern France the 
Inquisition was introduced into Aragon. In 1233 
Pope Gregory X. commissioned the Archbishop of 
Tarragona to appoint inquisitors; and by the four- 
teenth century there was a grand inquisitor in Ara- 
gon. In 1859, when some Jews who had returned 
to Judaism after conversion fled from Provence to 
Spain, King Pedro IV. of Aragon empowered the 
inquisitor Bernard du Puy to sentence them wher- 
ever found. One of the most prominent personages 
of the Aragonese Inquisition was the grand inquisi- 
tor or inquisitor-general Nicolas Eymeric. He sen- 
tenced the Jew Astruc da Piera, accused of sorcery, 
to imprisonment for life; and Ramon de Tarrega, a 
Jew who accepted baptism and became a Dominican, 
and whose philosophic works Eymeric stigmatized 
as heretical, he kept imprisoned for two years, until 
compelled by Pope Gregory XI. to liberate him. 

The New or Spanish Inquisition, introduced into 
the united kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre 
by Ferdinand V. and Isabella the Catholic, was di- 
rected chiefly against converted Jews and against 
Jews and Moors. During the cruel persecutions of 
1391 many thousands of Jewish families accepted 
baptism in order to save their lives. These converts, 
called * Conversos," “ Neo-Christians” (“Christads 
Novos”), or * Maranos," preserved their love for Ju- 
daism, and secretly observed the Jewish law and Jew- 
ish customs. Many of these families by their high 
positions at court and by alliances with the nobility 
excited tlie envy and hatred of the fanatics, espe- 
cially of the clergy. After several unavailing at- 
tempts to introduce the Inquisition made successive- 

ly, from the reign of Juan IL, by the 


The New Bishop of Osma, Alfonso de Espina, 
In- and by Niccolo Franco, nuncio of Six- 
quisition. tus IV. at the Spanish court, the Do- 
minicans applied to the young queen 

Isabella, Alfonso de Hojeda and the papal nuncio 


exerted all their energies, and succeeded in 1478 in 
obtaining from Sixtus IV. a bull authorizing Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to choose sundry archbishops, 
bishops, and other persons, both clericals and lay- 
men, for the purpose of conducting investigations in 
matters of faith. The king readily gave his consent 
to a scheme which promised to satisfy his cupidity, 
while the queen hesitated to sanction its establish- 
ment in Castile. It was early in Sept., 1480, that 
Isabella, urged by Alfonso de Hojeda, Diego de 
Marlo, Pedro de Solis, and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, finally affixed her signature to the document 
which cstablished the Inquisition in her dominions. 
On Sept. 27, 1480, two Dominicans, Juan de San 
Martin and Miguel de Morillo, were appointed the 
first inquisitors. 

The newly appointed inquisitors together with 
their assistant, Dr. Juan Ruiz de Medina, and with 
Diego Merlo, went first to Seville, where the feeling 
aroused was divided. The“ good ” Christians and the 
populace gave the visitors a ceremonious reception; 


but many nobles, several of whom had intermarried 
with the Maranos, were terrified at the new arrivals. 
A number of prominent and wealthy Maranos of Se- 
ville, Utrera, Carmona, Lorca, and other places, in- 
cluding Diego de Susán, father of the beautiful Su- 
sanna; Denadeva, father of the canon of the same 
name; Abolatia “el Perfumado,” farmer of the royal 
taxes; Pedro Fernandez Cansino; Alfonso Fer- 
nandez de Lorca, Juan del Monte, Juan de Xerez, 
and his father Alvaro de Sepulveda the Elder, and 
many others, convened and agreed to oppose the 
inquisitors. They intended to distribute arms and 
to win over the people by bribes. An old Jew of 
their number encouraged them. The conspiracy, 
however, was betrayed and suppressed in its incep- 
tion (details of this “Conjurados de Sevilla” are 
given in Fita, “ La España Hebreea,” I. 71-77, 184- 
196). 

Many Maranos, on receiving news of the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition, went with all their pos- 
sessions to Cadiz, in the hope of finding protection 
there; but the inquisitors addressed (Jan. 2, 1481) 
an edict to Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Ca- 
diz, and to all dukes, counts, grand masters of or- 
ders, and knights, as well as to the alcaldes of the 

cities of Seville, Cordova, Jerez de la 
First Frontera, Toledo, and others in Cas- 
Seizure of tile, ordering them to seize and give 
Maranos. up all Maranos hidden among them, 
and to confiscate their property. All 
persons who refused to obey this edict were to be 
punished by excommunication and by forfeiture of 
their property, offices, and dignities (Fita, le. p. 
77). The bands of fugitive Maranos were very nu- 
merous; in the territory of the Marquis of Cadiz 
alone there were 8,000, who were transported to Se- 
ville and delivered to the Inquisition. Even during 
the early days of 1481 many of the wealthiest, most 
prominent, and learned Maranos, municipal coun- 
cilors, physicians, etc., had been apprehended, and 
it had been deemed necessary to transfer the tribunal 
to the castle of Triana near Seville. 

This tribunal, the object of fear and terror for 
nearly 300 years, began its work ; and on Feb. 6, 1481, 
the first auto da fé at Seville was held with a solemn 
procession on the Tablada. Six men and women 
were burned at the stake, probably the same persons 
whom Alfonso de Hojeda had accused of desecra- 
ting an image of Jesus. "This zealous Dominican 
preached at this first auto da fé; but he did not live 
to see a second one, as he was one of the first vic- 
tims of the plague which was then raging in Anda- 
lusia. A few days later three of the wealthiest and 
most prominent men of Seville, Diego de Susán (a 
"gran rabi," with a fortune of 10,000,000 mara- 
vedis), Manuel Sauli, and Bartolome de Torralba, 
mounted the * quemadero,? as the stake was called. 
Many other members of the conspiracy mentioned 
above were burned soon after: Pedro Fernandez 
Benadeva; Pedro Fernandez Cansino and Gabriel de 
Zamora, the two last-named being municipal coun- 
cilors of Seville; Abolatia “el Perfumado,” reputed 
to be a scholar; Medina el Barbudo, meat commis- 
sary at Seville; the municipal councilor Pedro de 
Jaen and his son Juan del Monte; Aleman Poca 
Sangre, progenitor of the Alemanes; the wealthy 
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brothers Aldafes, who had been living in the castle 
of Triana: Alvaro de Sepulveda the Elder and his 
son Juan de Xerez; and others from Utrera and 
Carmona. The immense wealth of all the condemned 
was seized by the royal treasury. At Seville there 
was at least one auto.da fé every month; 17 Maranos 
were. burned on March 26, 1481; many more, a few 
weeks later; and by the following November nearly 
300 had perished at the stake, while 79 were con- 
demned to imprisonment for life. The Inquisition 
held office also at Cordova and in the archbish- 
oprie of Cadiz, where many Jewish heretics, mostly 
wealthy persons, were burned during the same ycar. 
The Inquisition, in order to set a trap for the un- 
happy victims, issued a dispensation and called upon 
all Maranos guilty of ob- 
serving Jewish customs to 
appear voluntarily before 
the court, promising the 
repentants absolution and 
enjoyment of their life 
and property. Many ap- 
peared, but they did not 
obtain absolution, until, 
under the seal of secrecy 
and under oath, they had 
betrayed thename,occupa- 
tion, dwelling, and mode of 
life of each of the persons 
they knew to be Judaizers, LE ET i 
or had heard described as $£ ; 
such, A large number of 
unfortunates were thus 
entrapped by the Inquisi- 
tion. On the lapse of this 
decree all those who had 
been betrayed were sum- 
moned to appear before 
the tribunal within three 
days. "Those that did not 
attend voluntarily were 
dragged from their houses 
to the prisons of the In- 
quisition. Then a law 
was issued, indicating in 
thirty-seven articles the 
signs by which backsliding 
Maranos might be recognized. 
enumerated as follows: 


These signs were 


If they celebrate the Sabbath, wear a clean shirt or better 
garments, spread a clean tablecloth, light no fire, eat the food 
[ani "] which has been cooked overnight in the oven, or per- 
form no work on that day; if they eat meat during Lent; if 
they take neither meat nor drink on the Day of Atonement. go 
barefoot, or ask forgiveness of another on that day ; if they cele. 
brate the Passover with unleavened bread, or eat bitter herbs; 
if on the Feast of Tabernacles they use green branehes or send 
fruit as gifts to friends; if they marry according to J ewish cus- 
toms or take Jewish names: if they circumcise their boys 
or observe the “hadas” [a Babylonian superstition], that is, 
celebrate the seventh night after the birth of a 
child by filling a vessel with water, throwing 
in gold, silver, pearls, and grain, and then 
bathing the child while certain prayers are re- 
cited: if they throw a piece of dough in the stove before baking ; 
if they wash their hands before praying, bless a cup of wine 
before meals and pass it round among the people at table; if 
they pronounce blessings while slaughtering poultry, cover the 
blood with earth. separate the veins from meat, soak the flesh 
in water before cooking, and cleanse it from blood; if they eat 


Signs of 
Judaism. 


A Sanberito. 
(After Picart.) 


no pork, hare, rabbits, or eels; if, soon after baptizing a child, 
they wash with water the spot touched by the oil : give Old Tes- 
tament names to their children, or bless the children by the 
laying on of hands: if the women do not attend church within 
forty days after confinement; if the dying turn toward the wall ; 
if they wash a corpse with warm water; if they recite the 
Psalms without adding at the end: * Glory be to the Father, the 
Son, and.the Hoty- Ghost," etc. (see Llorente, ** Histoire de PIn- 
quisition,” i. 133, iv. Supplement, 6; ** Boletin Acad. Hist." xxii. 
181 et scq.; " R. E. J.” xi. 96 et seg., xxxvii. 206 et seq.). 


It was easy for the Inquisition, with this mode of 


procedure, to entrap more and more Maranos. From 


Seville, the only permanent tribunal, it sent its offi- 
cers to Cordova, Jerez de Ja Frontera, and Ecija, in 
order to track the fugitives and especially to con- 
fiscate their property. The two inquisitors at Se- 
ville were so cruel that complaints were made to 
Sixtus IV., who addressed 
a brief (Jun. 29, 1482) to 
the royal couple, amend- 
ing the bull of Nov. 1, 
1478, and expressing his 
dissatisfaction. He de- 
clared that but for con- 
sideration for their maj- 
esties he would depose 
Miguel de Morillo and 
Juan de San Martin, He 
refused a request to ap- 
point inquisitors for the 
other countries of the uni- 
ted kingdom; neverthe- 
less, hardly two weeks 
later (Feb. 11, 1482) he ap- 
pointed Vicar-General Al- 
.fonso de San Capriani 
inquisitor-general for the 
kingdoms of Castile and 
Leon, and seven other 
elericals, including 
Thomas de Torquemada 
(Turrecremata) as inquis- 
itors. 

Ferdinand and Isabella 
gave no heed to the pope's 
urgent recommendation to 
treat the Maranos more 
humanely; and they still 
morestrongly disapproved 

his giving absolution to heretics condemned by the 
tribunal. Upon this subject Queen Isabella ad- 
dressed an autograph letter to Sixtus IV., which he 
answered at length (Feb. 23, 1483). While recogni- 
zing her piety, he hinted that the queen was urged 
to proceed so rigorously against the Maranos "by 
ambition and greed for carthly possessions, rather 
than by zeal for the faith and true fear of God.” 
Still, he made many concessions. Although, as he 
expressly says in the bull of May 25, 1498, he 
was the only power to whom final appeal could be 
made in matters of faith, yet, at the request of the 
Spanish sovereigns, he appointed the Archbishop of 
Seville, Inigo Manrique, judge of appeals for Spain. 
This, however, did not prevent the vacillating pope 
from issuing a few months later (Ang. 2) the bull 
“Ad Futuram Rei Memoriam,” in which he com- 
manded that all Maranos who had repented at Rome 
and had done penance should no longer be perse- 


Inquisition 


cuted by the Inquisition. The fact that he had per- 
mitted as many copies as possible to be made of this 
bull did not prevent him from repealing it eleven 
days later (Aug. 13). By way of further concession 
to the royal couple the pope appointed as officials of 
the Inquisition only clericals of pure Christian de- 
scent and orthodox Catholics in no degree related to 
Maranos. 

On Oct. 17, 1483, Thomas de Torquemada, then 
sixty-three years of age and prior of a monastery at 
Segovia, his native city, was appointed inquisitor- 
general. Hischief endeavor was to make the Inqui- 
sition more effective. Tribunals were established in 
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either sex suffered at the stake, among them Alvaro 
de Belmonte, Pero Carca, Maestre Fernando (known 
as * el Licenciado de Cordova "), and Maria Gonsales 
Ja Pampana. Juan Gonsales Pampana, husband of 
the last-named, was burned in efligy on the follow- 
ing day together with 41 others, some of whom, like 
him, had fled, and some of whom had died. On 
March 15, 1485, not less than 8 were burned alive 
and 54in efhgy. One of the former was Juan Gon- 
sales Escogido, who was reputed to be a rabbi and 
* Confesor de los Confesos" (Process of Maria Gon- 
sales la Pampana and of Juan G. Escogido, pub- 
lished, after the acts of the Inquisition, in * Boletin 
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VARIOUS MANNERS OF TORTURING DURING THE INQUISITION. 
(After Picart.) 


quick succession at Cordova, Jaen, and Ciudad Real. 
At Cordova, seat of the oldest tribunal next to Seville, 
the first inquisitors were Pedro Marti- 

Thomas de nez de Barrio and Alvar Gonzalez: and 
Torque- one of the first to be condemned was 
mada. Pedro Fernandez de Alcaudete, treas- 
urer of a church (Ad. de Castro, *Ju- 

dios en España,” p. 118; “Boletin Acad. Hist." v. 
401 et seg.). The first inquisitors at Jaen were Juan 
Garcia de Cauas, chaplain to their majesties, and 
Juan de Yarca, prior of a monastery at Toledo. The 
tribunal at Ciudad Real, whose first inquisitors were 
Pedro Diaz de Costana and Francisco Sanchez de la 
Fuente, existed only two years. From Feb. 6, 1484, 
to May 6, 1485, ten autos da fé were held in that city, 
the largest being celebrated Feb. 23-24, 1484, and 
March 15, 1485. On Feb. 23 about 26 Maranos of 


Acad. Hist." xx. 485 et seq., xxii. 189 et seg.). In 
May, 1485, the tribunalof Ciudad Real was trans- 
ferred to Toledo. 

In order to give more uniformity and stability to 
the tribunal, Torquemada drafted an inquisitorial 
constitution, “Compilacion de las Instrucciones,” 
containing twenty-eight articles, to which several 
additions were subsequently made. It provided for 
arespite of thirty or forty days for those accused 
of Judaizing, and that al] who voluntarily con- 

fessed within that time should, on 

Conditions payment of a small fine and on ma- 
of king presents to the state treasury, re- 
Confession. main in possession of their property. 
They had to make their confession in 

writing before the inquisitors and several wit- 
nesses, conscientiously answering all questions ad- 
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dressed to them concerning the time and duration of 
their Judaizing. Thereupon followed the public 
recantation, which could be made in secret only in 
rare cases. Those that confessed only after the ex- 
piration of the respite were punished by having their 
property confiscated or by imprisonment for life 
(* carcel perpetuo) according to the gravity of the 
offense. Maranos under twenty years of age who 
admitted that they were obliged by their parents, 
relations, or other persons to observe Jewish cere- 
monies were not subject to confiscation of their prop- 
erty, but were compelled to wear fora certain length 
of time the sanbenito (see AuTO DA FÉ). Those 
that confessed after the publication of the testimony, 
but before sentence was pronounced, were admitted 
to “reconciliation,” but were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life, while those that concealed part of 
their guilt were condemned to the stake. Ifa sus- 
pected Marano could not be convicted of apostasy 
he was to be tortured; if he confessed on the rack, 
he was condemned to death asa Judaizer; but if he 
recanted his confession or resorted to untruths, he 
was again subjected to torture. 

The prisons of the Inquisition— which, with the 
instruments of torture, still exist in some cities in 
Spain, as in Saragossa— were small, dark, damp 
apartments, often underground. The food of the 
captives, furnished at their own cost, was both 
meager and poor; and their only beverage was 
water. Complaining aloud, crying, or whimpering 
was rigorously repressed. The punishment inflicted 
by the. Inquisition was imprisonment, either for a 

stated time or for life, or death by fire. If impenitent 
the condemned was tied to the stake and burned alive; 
if penitent he was strangled-before being placed on 
the pile. Flight was considered equivalent to a 
confession or to a relapse (“relapso”) to Judaism. 
The property of the fugitive was confiscated, and 
he himself was burned in effigy (^ Compilacion de 
las Instrucciones del Oficio de la S. Inquisicion,” 
Madrid, 1667; Llorente, Le. i. 175 ef seq. ; “R. B. J.” 
xi. 91 et seq.). 

With Torquemada the Inquisition was introduced 
into Catalonia (Oct. 17, 1483); as to Valencia, it had 
existed there since 1420, the inquisitor being the 

| Dominican Juan Cristobal de Gualbes 
In Aragon, (Galves) In Aragon the Inquisition 
Catalonia, could be instituted only with the con- 
and sent of the Cortes; and its introduc- 
Valencia. tionaccording to the new organization 
was determined ( A pril, 1484) only after 
violent debates. Gaspar Juglar, and Pedro Arbues, 
canon of the metropolitan church of Saragossa, 
were appointed inquisitors for Aragon, and Pedro 
d'Epila and Martin Iñigo for Valencia. On May 10, 
1484, the first auto da fé at Saragossa was held 
under the presidency of Maestre Julian, who, ac- 
cording to Lea, is identical with Gaspar Juglar. 
He was soon after poisoned by the Conversos or 
Maranos. 

There was violent opposition to the Inquisition 
throughout Aragon as well asin Catalonia; notonly 
the Conversos and persons descended from Conversos 
or connected with them by marriage, but Christians 
also considered the Inquisition as destructive of their 
liberties. 'There was so much opposition that the 


assembled Cortes determined to send a deputa- 
tion to protest to the king, who remained inflexi- 
ble, even refusing the enormous sum which the 
Maranos offered to induce him to revoke the decree 
confiscating their property. The Maranos in de- 

spair then assassinated the inquisitor 


Death  ARBUES. When the murder became 
of Pedro known, the populace proceeded to the 
Arbues. ghetto in order to kill the Jews and 


Maranos, and a fearful massacre would 
have followed had not the young Archbishop Al- 
fonso de Aragon appeared in time to pacify the 
people. 

This conspiracy incited the Inquisition to horrible 
activity. Between Dec. 15, 1485, and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century one or two autos da fé were 
held nearly every month at Saragossa. Especial 
severity was exercised toward the instigators of and 
participants intheconspiracy. Juan de Esperanden 
first had his hands chopped off, and was then 
dragged with Vidal de Urango to the market-place, 
and beheaded. Both were quartered and finally 
burned June 30, 1486. On Dec. 15 a similar fate 
befell the scholarly Francisco de S. Fé (a descendant 
of Jerome de S. Fé), who was held in high esteem by 
the governor of Aragon. Juan de la Abadia, who 
had attempted suicide, was dragged through the 
streets, quartered, and burned Jan. 21, 1487. Four 
weeks later the Jesuit Juan Martinez de Rueden, in 
whose possession anti-Christian books in Hebrew 
were found, was burned; and on April 10, 1492, his 
relative, the widow of Antonio de Rueda of Cata- 
layud, who had kept the Sabbath and had regularly 
eaten *hamyn " (* potagium vocatum hamyn ” = ppn 
or *shalet "), met a similar fate. Gaspar de 8. Cruce 
and Juan Pedro Sanchez, who had escaped to Tou- 
louse, were burned ineffigy. During the last fifteen 
years of the fifteenth century more than fifty autos 
da fé were held at Saragossa, and during the year in 
which the Jews were expelled from Spain not less 
than nine were celebrated there; hundreds of mem- 
bers of the most wealthy and prominent families— 
those of Sanchez, Caballeria, Santangel, Paternoy, 
Monfort, Ram, Almacan, and Clemente—were either . 
burned or sentenced toimprisonment for life (Henry 
C. Lea, “The Martyrdom of S. Pedro Arbues,” New 
York, 1889; Rios, “Hist.” iii. 615-684; “R. E. J.” 
xi. 84 e£ seg.). 

'The Maranos of Toledo likewise resisted the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition; and several of them con- 
spired to kill the inquisitor. In May, 1485, the in- 
quisitors Pero Diaz de la Costana and Vasco Ramirez 
de Ribera entered Toledo. On June2an attack was 
made on one of them; but he was protected by the 
populace, who, falling upon the conspirators, De 
la Torre and his four companions, strangled and 
hanged them. The inquisitors granted a respite of 
forty days to the Maranos, which was extended to 
seventy, in order to afford them the opportunity to 
give themselves up voluntarily to the Inquisition. 
At the same time they called together the rabbis, 
and demanded from them, under oath and on pain 
of dire punishment, that they pronounce the great 
excommunication upon all the Jews, and that they 
recall it only after the Jews had denounced all Mara- 
nos following Jewish customs. Some frightened 
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Jews are said tu have betrayed their coreligionists; 
others, poor, degraded, and filled with hatred against 
the apostates, denounced them as Judaizers, giving 
false testimony. Eight or more of these false wit- 
nesses were tortured with bot irons at the command 
of Queen Isabella (Pulgar, “ Cron. de los Reyes Catoli- 
cos,” iii., li. 100; “Boletin Acad. Hist.” xi. 997, 
xxiii. 407). 
There was no lack of victims. On Feb. 12, 
1486, occurred the first auto da fé in Toledo in the 
presence of a large concourse of the 
In Toledo. people of the city and of the sur- 
rounding country. On this day 750 
persons were received into the Church; on April 
2, 900; on June 11, 750. On Aug. 16 of the same 
year, 25 persons, including Alfonso Cota and 
other prominent men, were burned alive; on the 
following day the pastor of Talavera and a cleric, 
both of whom were adherents of Judaism, were 
burned; and on Oct. 15 several hundred deceased 
persons, whose property had been confiscated by the 
state, were burned in effigy. At an auto da fé held 
Dec. 10 following, 950 persons received absolution. 
On Jan. 15 and March 10, 1487, 1,900 Judaizers were 
readmitted to the Church. On May 7, 23 per- 
sons, including a canon, were burned alive; on 
July 25, 1488, 87 persons, and two days later 6 
Judaizing clericals, shared the same fate. On May 
24, 1490, 21 persons suffered at the stake, and 11 were 
sentenced to imprisonment forlife. Ata great auto 
da fé on the following day the bones of 400 Juda- 
izers and many Hebrew books formed the pile fora 
woman who wished to die as a Jewess, and who 
expired with the word * Adonai" on her lips. On 
July 25, 1492, eight days before the expulsion, 5 
Maranos were led to the stake, and many others 
were condemned to imprisonment for life. Atan 
especially large auto da fé held July 80, 1494, 16 
persons from Guadalajara, Alcalá de Henares, and To- 
ledo were burned, and 80 were condemned to life im- 
prisonment. In 1496 three autos da fé were held, and 
in the following yeartwo, Allthecondemned persons 
were of course deprived of their property (on Toledo 
see " Boletin Acad. Hist.” xi. 285 et seq., xx. 469). 
Before the end of the fifteenth century there were 
nearly a dozen tribunals in Spain. 'The one at 
Guadalupe, province of Estremadura, was estab- 
lished as carly as that at Toledo; many Maranos 
were living there; and the inquisitor, Nuno de Are- 
vato, proceeded rigorously against them. The tri- 
bunal existed there for a few years only ; but during 
that time, beginning with 1485, seven autos da fé 
were held, at which 52 Judaizers were burned alive, 
2) were burned in effigy together with the bones of 
46 deceased persons, 16 were condemned to impris- 
onment for life, and many were sentenced to wear 
the sanbenito, and were deprived of their property. 
The Catalonian cities, too, stubbornly opposed the 
newly organized Inquisition; and in 1486 there were 
riots at Teruel, Lerida, Barcelona, and 
Opposition Valencia, during which the tribunals 
in were destroyed. It was not until 1487 
Catalonia. that the inquisitor-general Torque- 
mada was able to appoint Alfonso de 
Espina of Huesca inquisitor of Barcelona. De Es- 
pina began his activity on Jan. 25, 1488, with a sol- 


emn auto da fé, the first victim being the royal offi- 
cial Santa Fé, a descendant of a well-known 
Jew-hater, Jerome de Santa Fé. On May 2, 1489, 
the wife of Jacob Monfort, the former Catalonian 
treasurer, was burned in effigy; and on March 5 and 
28, 1490, Louis Ribelles, a surgeon of Falces, to- 
gether with his children and his daughter-in-law, was 
condemned to imprisonment for life; his wife Con- 
stancia was burned on March 12 at Tarracona, where 
a large auto da fé was held on July 18, 1489; and on 
March 24, 1480, Gabriel Miro (magister in artibus et 
medicina), his wife Blanquina, the wealthy Gaspar 
de la Cavalleria, and his wife were burned in efligv. 
Simon de Santangel and his wife, whom their own 
som denounced to the Inquisition at Huesca as Juda- 
izers, were burned on July 80, 1490, at Lerida. 

In Catalonia the activity of the Inquisition was 
restricted to a few autos da fé held at Darcelona 
and some other cities; and tbe number of victims 
was limited. The Inquisition was all the more 
active in Old Castile, where Ferdinand and Isabella, 
with Torquemada, did their utmost, not to confirm 
the Maranos in their new faith, but to destroy them 
and to deprive them of their property. OnJune 19, 
1488, the tribunal of Valladolid held its first auto da 
fé, at which 18 persons who had openly confessed 
Judaism were burnedalive. The first inquisitors at 
Segovia were Dr. de Mora and the licentiate De 
Cafias; and the first victim to be publicly burned 
was Gonzalo de Cuellar, whose property to the 
amount of 393,000 maravedis was confiscated by the 
state treasury. Involved in the processagainst him 
were his Jewish relatives, Don Moses de Cuellar, 
the latter’s son Rabbi Abraham and his brother, of 
Buytrago, as well as Juan (Chalfon) Conbiador (= 

“changer”) and Isaac Herrera, both 


Conform- of Segovia (“Boletin Acad. Hist.” 
ing Jews xxiii. 323 e£ seq.). At Avila the first 
Involved. victims were the Francos, who were 


accused of having murdered the child 
La GuaAnDIA. Between 1490 and the end of the 
century more than 100 persons were burned at Avila 
as “Judios” or Judaizers, the majority being na- 
tives of Avila, with a few from Arevalo, Oropesa, 
and Almeda; 70 were punished otherwise (see lists 
of the condemned in Fita, l.e. i. 51 et seg.). 
Torquemada accused even bishops who were of 
Jewish descent, as Juan Arias Davila, Bishop of 
Segovia, and Pedro de Aranda, Bishop of Calahorra. 
During his term of fifteen years he condemned more 
than 8,000 Jews and Maranos to be burned alive, 
and more than 6,000 in effigy. His successor, the 
scholarly Dominican Diego Deza, the friend and 
patron of Columbus, was equally cruel, condemning 
many Maranos. On Feb. 22, 1501, a great auto da 
fé was held at Toledo, at which 88 persons were 
burned, all of them from Herrera. On the follow- 
ing day 67 women of Herrera and Alcocen were 
burned at Toledo; a few iays previously about 90 
Maranos of Chillon were burned at Cordova; and on 
March 80, 1501, 9 persons were burned at Toledo, 
whiie 56 young men and 87 young women were con- 
demned to life imprisonment. Jn July of the same 
year 45 persons were burned at Seville, among them 
a young woman 25 years of age, who was considered 
a scholar and who read the Bible with her fellow 
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sufferers (^ Boletin Acad. Hist.” xl. 807 et seg.; “R. 
E. J.” xxxvii. 208, xxxviii. 275). Diego Deza, of 
Jevish descent on his mother's side, despite his 
cruelty to the Jews, was himself accused of Judai- 
zing. As he was continually ill, Juan, Bishop of 
Vigue, was appointed grand inquisitor of Aragon, 
and Francisco de Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, 
was appointed grand inquisitor of Castile, even dur- 
ing Deza's lifetime. 

Deza's most pliable tool was Diego Rodriguez 
Lucero, the inquisitor of Cordova, who enjoyed the 
special favor of Ferdinand and Isabella. For his 
espionage and confiscations he received from them 
*ayudas de Costa” to the value of 20,000 and 25,000 


maravedis. Ile was a monster of cruelty and com- 
mitted so many atrocities that Gon- 

Diego zalo de Avora wrote to the royal sec- 
Rodriguez retary Almazan on July 16, 1507: 
Lucero.  *Deza, Lucero, and Juan de la Fuente 


have dishonored all provinces; they 
have no regard cither for God or for justice, they 
kill, steal, and dishonor girls and women to the dis- 
grace of the Christian religion.” In order to curry 
favor with King Ferdinand, Lucero brought aceusa- 
tions against all persons suspected of being of Jew- 
ish blood, regardless of their station in life, and 
extorted confession on the rack. One of these vic- 
tims was the young Archdeacon de Castro, whose 
mother was of an old Christian family, while' his 
father was à Marano; his revenues, amounting to 
300,000 maravedis, were divided among Lucero, 
Cardinal Carvajal, the royal treasurer, and the 
king's secretary. A bachelor of divinity, Mem- 
breque by name, was accused of having publicly 
preached on the doctrines of Judaism, whereupon 
Lucero procured a list of the persons who had lis- 
tened to his sermon, and all of them, 107 in number, 
were burned alive. 

No one was sure of his life. The prisons were 
crowded, and large numbers of prisoners were taken 
to Toro, the seat of the supreme council of the In- 
quisition. Lucero's principal object was the confis- 
cation of property, as the Bishop of Cordova and 
many dignitaries of the city stated in a complaint 
against him which they sent to the pope. The most 
prominent persons of Cordova requested the inquis- 
itor-general Deza to depose Lucero; and an appeal 
was made to Queen Juana and her husband, Philip 
of Austria, who then lived in Flanders, On Sept. 
30, 1505, Philip and Juana addressed a cedula to 
Deza, in which they sharply criticized Lucero's 
proceedings and suspended the Inquisition until 
their arrival in Spain. Though this missive was 
disregarded, Philip's coming filled the Maranos with 
new hope. At Rome they had bought the Curia; 
and they had offered 100,000 ducats to King Ferdi- 
nand during his sojourn at Valladolid if he would 
suspend the Inquisition until the arrival of the 
young couple. At first matters looked very bright 

for their attempts, and Lucero's con- 


Attempts duct was the object of an investiga- 
to Check tion. Unfortunately, Philip died sud- 
Lucero.  denly, and Lucero, now emboldened, 


asserted that most of the kmghts and 
nobles of Cordova and other cities were Judaizers, 
and had synagogues in their houses. The highest 
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dignitaries were treated by him like “ Jewish dogs.” 
He accused the pious Hernando de Talavera, 
Archbishop of Granada, who had Jewish blood in 
his veins, and his whole family, of Judaizing. His 
relatives were imprisoned, and he himself, who once 
had been the confessor of Queen Isabella, was com- 
pelled with many other converts to go barefoot and 
bareheaded in procession through the streets of 
Granada. The exposure brought on an attack of 
fever, and he died five days later. 

Ferdinand, who reascended the throne after 
Philip's death, was obliged to dismiss Deza, in order 
to stem tie movement against the Inquisition at 
Cordova; and Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, was 
appointed inquisitor-general in his place (June, 
1507) The supreme council of the Inquisition, 
headed by Ximenes, decided in May, 1508, to im- 
prison Lucero; and he was taken in chains to Bur- 
gos and confined in the castle there. The “Con- 
gregacion Catolica,” consisting of the most pious and 
learned bishops aud other high ecclesiastics of the 
whole country, was commissioned to investigate the 
charges against Lucero, and at a solemn session held 
at Valladolid Aug. 1, 1508, it gave orders for the lib- 
eration of all those imprisoned on the charge of 
Judaizing (Henry C. Lea, “ Lucero, the Inquisitor,” 
in “Am. Ilist. Review,” ii. 611-626; Rios, “Hist.” 
iii. 483 et seq.). 

The grand inquisitor Cardinal Ximenes de Cis- 
neros was not more tolerant toward the Maranos 
than his predecessor had been; he caused many to 
be burned and many thousands to be punished by 
forcing them to perform various acts as penance. A 
few years after his death the victims of incessant per- 
secution, profiting by the opposition of Castile to the 
young Charles I. (afterward Emperor Charles V.), 
sent à deputation, consisting of the most prominent 

Maranos, to King Charles in Flanders, 
Attitude of requesting liim to restrict tne powers of 
Charles V. the Inquisition and to have testimony 

heardin public. Asan inducement to 
the king they offered him a very large sum, said to 
have amounted to 800,000 gold thalers. In order to 
win over the Curia, Gutierrez sent his nephew, Luis 
Gutierrez, to Rome, where other converts, among 
them Diego de las Casas and Dernaldino Diez, were 
working forthem. The tolerant Pope Leo X. grant- 
ed them a bull such as they desired, and which scme 
persons claim to have seen in a Spanish translation. 
Assoon as Charles heard of the intended bull, he made 
every effort to preventits publication. He sent word 
to Leo X. by his envoy Lope Hurtado de Mendoza 
that the complaints of the converts as well as the 
expostulations of a few Spanish prelates and of mis- 
informed or interested persons deserved no credit, and 
that the inquisitor-general for Castile, Adrian, for- 
merly Bishop of Tortosa, who had been appointed 
May 4, 1518, was much more inclined to moderation 
than to severity. Furthermore, he stated that the 
converts had sent a complaint to him against the 
servants of the Inquisition, and had offered to him, 
as formerly to his grandfather, a large sum to re- 
strain the tribunal. Moreover, Charles affirmed that 
under no conditions would he allow a bull restrain- 
ing the Inquisition to be published in his kingdom. 
The pope acceded to Charles's demand, issuing the 


Inquisition 


brief of Oct. 12, 1519; and the Inquisition pursued 
its course unchecked (* Boletin Acad, Hist," xxxiii. 
307 et seg. ; “R. E. J.” xxxvii. 269 e£ seg.). Never- 
theless, Charles would have restrained the Inquisi- 
tion in his dominions had not his chancellor Selva- 
gio, who advocated the plan, died. After his death 
Charles became an. ardent protector of the Inquisi- 
tion, Down to 1538 there were tribunals at Seville, 
Cordova, Jaen, Toledo, Valladolid, Calahorra, Lle- 
rena, Saragossa, Valencia, Barcelona, Cuenca, Gra- 
nada, Tudela, and at Palma in the Balearic Isles, 
where the first auto da fó was held in 1506, and 22 
Judaizers were burned inetügy. Several Jews were 
burned alive in 1509 and 1510, and 62 Judaizers were 
burned in effigy in the following year. 

The cruel Philip IL. favored the Inquisition. One 
of his grand inquisitors was Fernando de Valdes, 
formerly Archbishop of Seville, who 
was unsurpassed for his cruelty. The 
Cortes in vain repeatedly remonstrated 
against the terrible abuses of the tri- 


Under the 
Philips. 


bunals and demanded that they be restricted. Philip ` 
I. was very weak, and during his reign the Inqui- ` 


sition proceeded still more shamelessly atter the un- 


successful attempt of the Duke de Olivarestocheckit. - 


Under this king as well as under his successor, Philip 
IV., Jews were burned throughout therealm; every 
tribunal held at least one great auto da fé each year. 
The largest number occurred in Andalusia, at Se- 
ville, Granada, and Cordova. The fanatical popu- 
lace gathered in greater multitudes at the autos than 
at theaters and bull-fights. Every auto was like a 
great popular festival, to which the knights and 
representatives of neighboring cities were solemnly 
invited, the windows of the houses nearest to the 
quemadero being reserved for them. Great autos 
were held at Cordova on Dec. 8, 1620; May 3, 1695; 
and June 29, 1665. Among the large number burned 
at the first of these was Manuel Lopez, who obsti- 
nately resisted all attempts at conversion, At the 
last-mentioned auto the city spent, according to the 
bills preserved in the municipal archives, not less 
than 399,616 maravedis for food served to the in- 
quisitors and theirservants, the dignitaries, knights, 
. and invited guests. The auto lasted from seven in 
the morning till nine at night; and 55 Judaizers 
were burned, 8 of them alive. In addition 16 were 
burned in effigy. Under Philip IV. a tribunal was 
instituted at Madrid, the new capital, and on July 4, 
1632, the first auto was held for Judaizers in cele- 
bration of the delivery of Elizabeth of Bourbon. 
One of the largest autos at Madrid took place on 
June 80, 1680, in the presence of King Charles I. 
` and his young wife. In the previous year, between 
May 6 and May 28, five autos had been held at 


Palma, at which 210 * Chuetas" (or Maranos) were ` 


condemned to imprisonment for life; and on May 6, 
1691, 95 Chuetas were burned there. 

Philip V. took the Inquisition under his especial 
care. During the forty-six years of his reign it cel- 
ebrated its greatest triumphs. Every tribunal held 
one and sometimes two or three autos a year for 
Judaizers. In 1722 three autos were held at Seville, 
and two each at Murcia and Cuenca; in 1728 
three were held at Granada, and two each at Valla- 
dolid, Toledo, and Cuenea. 
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Philip V. 1,564 persons were burned alive and 782 in 
effigy, and 11,730 were sentenced to various punish- 
ments, ranging from imprisonment for six months 
to imprisonment for life. Nine-tenths of this num- 
ber were accused of Judaizing. 

Under Ferdinand VI. and Charles HI. the power 
of the Inquisition was more and more restricted. 
Judaizers were no longer burned; and the terrible 
auto da fé became less frequent. King Joseph 
Bonaparte abrogated the Inquisition in 1808, and 
the Cortes condemned it in 1813; but, to the aston- 
ishment of both nations and rulers, Ferdinand VII. 
reinstituted it. Not until 1834 did the tribunals of 
the Inquisition dísappear completely from Spain; in 
1835 its property was devoted to the payment of 
the public debt. "Through the Inquisition Spain was 
depopulated and impoverished. 

After the discovery of the New World, Spain in- 
troduced the Inquisition into her American colonies, 
and proceeded against the Maranos and Jews who 

had sought refuge there. One of the 
In first to be condemned by the Inquisi- 


America. tion at New Española was Diego Ca- 
ballero, the son of Neo-Christians from 
Barrameda. The Inquisition was introduced into 


Mexico in 1571; and three years later the first auto 
da fé was held, Between 1574 and 1598 nine autos 
were held there. Atone held Dec. 8, 1596, 60 per- 
sons appeared in the sanbenito, and more than 100 
at the auto of March 25, 1602. In 1608 Jorge de 
Almeida was excommunicated “in contumaciam,” 
and in 1645 the young Gabriel de Granada was sen- 
tenced (Cyrus Adler, in “Publications Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc." iv. 29 e£ seg.; “Trial of Gabriel de Gra- 
nada," ed. C. Adler, 4b. No. vii.) In 1646 and the 
following ycars autos continued to be held in Mexico; 
at the first two of these, 71 persons, mostly Judai- 
zers, appeared; at the auto of March 13, 1648, 48 por- 
sons, among them Anna Xuarez; and in 1649 many 
Judaizers were either readmitted to the Church or 
burned in effigy. In 1659 Diego Diaz and Francisco 
Botello suffered at the stake as faithful Jews (A. 
de Castro, “Historia de los Judios en Espana,” 
p. 214; Puigblanch, “Inquisition Unveiled,” p. 
106). 

There were also tribunals at Lima and Carthagena. 
One of the first victims at Lima, about 1581, was 
the physician Juan Alvarez of Zafra, who, together 
with his wife, children, and father, was burned asa 
confessor of Judaism. A few years later a similar 
fate befell Manuel Lopez, also called “Luis Coro- 
nado." A great auto da fé was held at Lima Jan. 28, 
1639. Of the 68 Judaizers who then appeared 11 (and 
these were the wealthiest) were burned. Among the 
martyrs for Judaism on that day were the physician 
Francisco Meldonado de Silva, also called “Eli Naza- 
reno," and Diego Lopez de Fonseca. At the same 
time the physician Thomas (Isaac) Tremifio (Tre- 
bifio) de Sobremonte was burned at Lima, or, accord- 
ing to another source, at Mexico. In all, 129 autos 
da fé were held in America; and in the period be- 
tween 1581 and 1776, 59 persons were burned alive, 
and 18 in effigy. 

The Inquisition was not introduced into Portugal 
until after many struggles. John III. (1521-51), 


During the reign of ! possessed of the most intense hatred for the Neo- 
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Inquisition 
Christians, began to intrigue for its establishment 


in his dominions. He was supported in his schemes 
by Queen Catherine, a granddaughter 


Introduc- of Isabella the Catholic, and especially 
tion into by a converted Jew named Henrique 
Portugal. NuxEs, who represented to the king 


that the greater part of the Neo-Chris- 
tians were still Jews at heart, and who strongly urged 
the institution of the tribunal. 

A further stimulus to the introduction of the In- 
quisition was the appearance of the adventurer 
David Reubeni, who, after circumcision, called him- 
self Solomon Morxo (Malcho) and the young Portu- 
guese visionary Diogo Pires, who was so power- 
fully influenced by Molko. The Maranos, trusting 
in the Messianic redemption proclaimed by Molko, 
ventured in their enthusiasm to rescue a few women 
from the clutches of the Spanish Inquisition. En- 
raged at this, Selayo, the inquisitor of Badajoz, 
wrote to the king (March 80, 1528), beseeching him 
to follow ihe example of the neighboring country 
and to extirpate the Neo-Christian heretics, root and 
branch. At the same time, the Marinos in Gouvea 
were falsely accused of having desecrated an image 
of the Virgin and were subjected to other ground- 
less charges. The king, influenced by these facts as 
well as by the continued urging of the young queen 
and of *other powerful lords," as stated in à memo- 
rial of the Neo-Christians to the pope, was finally 
induced to adopt the plan for the introduction of 
the Inquisition. But Jews were burned in Portu- 
gal even before the introduction of the Inquisition. 
To the great delight of the popuiace, who arranged 
for a bull-fight to celebrate the event, the Bishop of 


Ceuta, a former Franciscan, caused tive Maranos who 
had observed the Mosaic law to be publicly burned 

in Olivenca, which town belonged to his diocese. 
The king, in spite of the dissuasion of the noble 
Bishop Fernando Coutinho of Silves and of Diogo 
Pinheiro of Funchal, applied to the pope for per- 
mission to introduce the Holy Office. In the spring 
of 1531 the king commissioned Bras 


John III. Neto, his ambassador at the Curia, to 
Seeks to obtain from Pope Clement VII. as 
In- quickly and secretly as possible a bull 


to this effect. At first Bras Neto en- 
countered great opposition; for Cardi- 
nal Lorenco Pucci openly declared that King John’s 
chief aim was, as had been that of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to get possession of the Maranos’ property. 
Pucci, however, died shortly after, and the bull 
“Cum ad Nihil Magis," which gratified King John’s 
wishes, was obtained (Dec. 17, 1581). At the sugges- 
tion of Affonso, the Franciscan Diogo da Silva, con- 
fessor of King Jolin, was appointed grand inquisitor. 

But it was a far cry from the papal decree to the 
actual establishment of the Inquisition. Da Silva, 
who had been appointed grand inquisitor, refused to 
accept the position, which he detested. 


troduce It. 


Restrain- In the meanwhile the Neo-Christians, 
ing the who were kept informed of the prog- 
Neo- ress of affairs by friendsin Rome, made 


Christians. preparations to emigrate, although a 

law issued by John on June 14, 1582, 
sought to make it impossible for them to leave the 
country. Every one who should aid or abet the Ma- 
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‘anos in theirattempt to escape was to be punished 
with confiscation of property, and any owner of 
a vessel and any captain who should transport them 
were to be sentenced to death. | 
As it seemed to the Neo-Christians that they were 
destined to be killed, they determined to adopt the 
most extreme ineasures and io turn to Rome for pro- 
tection. They sent to that city the talented Marano 
Duarte de Paz, who obtained first the suspension 
of the bull, then (Oct. 17, 1532) its abrogation, and 
finally (April 7, 1533) the bull of pardon (* Bulle de 
Perdon?) In this the pope pointed out that those 
who had been baptized by force were not to be re- 
garded as members of the Church, and hence not 
as heretics; but that, on the other 
‘t Bulle de hand, those who had been voluntarily 


Perdon” brought into the Church by their 
of 1583. parents were to be regarded as Chris- 


tians, and even if they had neverthe- 
less been educated as Jews were to be treated with 
consideration and won over to Christianity through 
kindness and love. 

According to this bull all Neo-Christians shared in 
the edict of pardon and were to be enabled to leave 
the country with their property. Disregarding the 
threats of ban and excommunication, John pre- 
vented the pubiication of the bull; and he employed 
every means to have it repealed. He sent D. Hen- 
riquez de Menezes as ambassador extraordinary to 
Rome. With the aid of Cardinal Santiquatro, 
Menezes finally succeeded in having the matter in- 
vestigated by a new commission, consisting of Car- 
dinals Campeggioand De Cesis, in whose knowledge 
and integrity the pope had full confidence, of San- 


tiquatro and of the Portuguese ambassador, Asa 
result of their report Clement issued a new and 
much more energetic brief (April 2, 1584), and a few 
months later (July 26) another brief to the nuncio in 
Lisbon, ordering him to publish the bull of April 7, 
1588, without delay and to effect the liberation of all 
imprisoned Maranos. 
Under Clement’s successor, Paul IH, a friend to 
the Jews, the struggle concerning the Inquisition in 
Portugal was continued. King John, 
Continued in whose interest the Spanish ambas- 
Struggles. sudor at Rome, Count de Cifuentas, 
and Cardinal Santiquatro were active, 
left no means untried to induce the pope to repeal 
the bull of his predecessor. At the same time tlie 
representatives of the Neo-Christians, Duarte de 
Paz and Diogo Rodriguez Pinto (who joined De 
Paz later) were not idle. Paul decided in Nov. (8 
or 26), 1534, that for the present the * Bulle de Per- 
don” should not be published. He then submitted 
the matter for further careful investigation to a 
commission consisting of theologians and jurists, 
among whom were Cardinals Hieronymo Ghenucci, 
author of a work in defense of the Neo-Christians, 
and Jacobo Simonetta, one of the most learned men 
in the Curia. The majority of this commission ex- 
pressed itself in favorof the Neo-Christians. Atthe 
same time the papal nuncio in Lisbon informed the 
Curia that the * Bulle de Perdon ? had been published 
throughout the land, but that the king not only re- 
fused to liberate those imprisoned for their religious 
belief, but had made new arrests and had renewed 
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(June 14, 1585) for three years the law of July 14, 
1532, prohibiting emigration. 

With John, as with his father Manuel, the chief 
concern was the property of the Maranos; and for 
this reason neither father nor son wished them to 
leave the country. 'The former desired to baptize 
them; the latter, to burn them. Knowing this, the 
pope issued the humane brief of July 20, 1535, in 
which every one, on pain of excommunication, was 
forbidden to hinder the emigration of the Maranos. 
Soon after the issue of this brief the pope made a 
proposition to King John—it is said on the advice of 
Diogo Rodriguez Pinto—to grant pardon to all Neo- 
Christians, even to those imprisoned, and to permit 
them to leave the country within a year. In case 
he did this, the pope would permit the king tointro- 
duce;the Inquisition in the way he desired. John, 
however, would listen to no concessions of this sort. 

Tired of these endless negotiations, Paul issued 
(Oct. 12, 1535) a new and decisive bull, similar to 
the * Bulle de Perdon ? of April 7, 1538, in which he 

suppressed all suits brought against 


Bull the Neo-Christians, canceled every 
of Oct. 12, confiscation of their property, and an- 
1535. nulled all sentences against them with- 


out regard to place of residence or to 
any avowals made by them. In short, he declared 
all Neo-Christians of Portugal to be free. This bull 
was published in all parts of the country, the king 
being unable to prevent it. The whole Christian 
population of Portugal feared the anger of Rome. 
John, and still more eagerly the Infante Affonso, 
hastened to liberate the imprisoned Maranos, espe- 
cially those who had a recommendation from Rome 


(* Bullar. Roman.” ed. Cherubim, i. 7129 et seg.: 
Herculano, “Da Origem . . . da Inquisição,” it. 148 


et seq.). | 
It was said that the pope was willing to sanction 
the institution of a tribunal for matters of faith on 
the following conditions: namely, that the Inquisi- 
tion should not be an independent institution; that 
the evidence of servants, low persons, or convicts 
should not be received; that the testimony of wit- 
nesses should not be kept secret; that the prisons 
should be kept open; that suits should not be 
brought against deceased persons; that the property 
of heretics should not fall to the state treasury, but 
to the heirs of the condemned; and that appeal to 
the Curia should be permitted (Sousa, “ Annies,” p. 
459; Herculano, Z.c. ii. 107 e£ seg.). The hatred of the 
king toward the Maranos and his greed were too 
great to permit him to assent to any such conditions. 
In order to attain his end he turned to his brother- 
in-law, Emperor Charles V., to secure his interven- 
tion with the pope. Accordingly, when Charles 
entered Rome (April, 1536) as victorover the Turks, 
he asked the pope as a special favor to grant John's 
demand. Paul, however, refused, saying that the 
Maranos of Portugal, who had been forcibly bap- 
tized, could not be regarded as Christians. 
Meanwhile Duarte de Paz had been disposed of 
—not without the knowledge or tlie connivance of 
King John—and unfortunately the enormous sums 
which he had promised the Roman Curia could not 
be raised by the Neo-Christians. In vain did the 
nuncio Della Ruvere negotiate with the rich Maranos 
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in Evora; he also put himself in communication 
with the wealthy Diogo Mendes, who had already 
made so many pecuniary sacritices for the sake of 
his fellow sufferers. Paul could not long withstand 
the violent demands of the emperor. The Portu- 
guese ambassador at Rome, Alvare Mendes de Vas- 
concellos, pressed for a settlement of the affair; and 
on May 23, 1536, the pope issued a bull in which the 
establishmcnt of the Inquisition in Portugal was 
definitely announced and by which the 
Bull bulls of April 7, 1533, and Oct. 12, 
of May 23, 1585, were wholly repealed (Aboab, 
1536. “Nomologia o Discursos Legales,” p. 
298, the text of which is followed by 
Manasseh b. Israel, “Humble Addresses,” p. 15, in 
Lucien Wolf, *Menasseh ben Israel's Mission to 
Oliver Cromwell,” p. 95; Sousa, /.c. p. 897; tdem, 
“ Provas,” ii. 713 e£ seg.). Paul III., however, im- 
posed, for the first three years, the conditions that 
the procedure customary in civil courts should be 
observed; that the names of the accusers and wit- 
nesses should not be concealed from the unfortunate 
Neo-Christians; and that during the first ten years 
the property of the condemned should be secured to 
their nearest relatives. John ostensibly acceded to 
these conditions. 

Before the Inquisition began its activity, the hu- 
mane inquisitor-general Diogo da Silva, who had 
been recommended by Paul, promulgated a mani- 
festo in which all Maranos were required within 
thirty days to make a complete confession of faith. 
under promise of full pardon. Before the thirty 
days had expired two of the most influential Neo- 
Christians of Lisbon, Jorge Lead and Nuño Hen- 
riquez, entered into negotiations with the Infante 
Louis, the king's brother, for an extension of this 
period to one year. All the representations, how- 
ever, of the Infante and the advice of the most im- 
portant statesmen were disregarded by the king. 
Thereupon, the “representatives of the Jewish na- 
tion,” as they are called in documents of the time, 
appealed from the pope “ignorant of the true state 
of affairs,” as they put it, to the pope whom they 
would acquaint with the real facts; and they tried 
to get from him a repeal of the bull of May 23. 
They declared openly: 


“ If your Holiness should disregard the petitions and the tears 
of the Jewish nation, which we do not indeed expect, we hereby 
swear before God and before your Holiness with loud lamenta- 
tions, and we solemnly declare before the whole world. that. 
since no place has been found where we have been admitted 
among Christians and since we, our honor, our children, our flesh . 
and blood, have been persecuted, though we have tried to ab- 
stain from Judaism, if hereafter tyranny does not cease, we 
will do that which not one of us would otherwise have thought 
of; namely, we will return to our Mosaic religion and will 
abandon Christianity, through the teachings of which we have 
been forced to take this step. 

“We solemnly declare this, in the face of the cruelty to which 
we are sacrificed; we will make use of the right assured to us 
by your Holiness, by the cardinal protector, and by the ambas- 
sidors of Portugal, and we will all leave our old homes to seek 
safety and protection among less cruel peoples " (see the memo- 
rial in Herculano, ii. 182). , 


The Maranos were aided considerably in their 
struggle against the Inquisition by the nuncio Della 
Ruvere, who pictured the cruel procedure of King 
John in the darkest colors, and succeeded in per- 
suading the pope to entrust the bull of May 28, 1586, 
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to a commission for investigation. This commission 
consisted of Cardinal Ghinucci, Jacobacio, and Car- 
dinal Simoneta. A new nuncio, Hieronymo Ricenati 
Capodiferro, was sent to Portugal with directions to 

protect the Neo-Christians and to see 

Further  thattheking punctiliously fulfilled his 

Ne- agreement. In consequence of com- 
gotiations. plaints from Maranos concerning the 
inhuman treatment to which they were 
subjected, a brief was issued (Feb., 1587), in which 
the pope called upon the king, under pain of excom- 
munication, no longer to oppose the emigration of 
Neo-Christians. It also authorized every one to give 
the accused help and support. Capodiferro, who 
was not proof against gifts of money, liberated the 
Maranos from the dungeons of the Inquisition and 
helped them to escape to Turkey and to Barbary. 
In spite of a grand inquisitor and all the machinery 
for persecution, the efforts of the nuncio practically 
puta check upon the Inquisition, and the Neo-Chris- 
tians for a short time enjoyed repose, from which 
they were aroused by a remarkable incident. 

In Feb., 1539, placards were found on the doors of 

the cathedrals and churches of Lisbon, with the 
words: “The Messiah has not come. 
The Lisbon Jesus wasnot the true Messiah." The 
Placard. king and Capodiferro offered rewards 
of 10,000 (or 5,000) crusados for the 
discovery of the author of this proclamation. The 
Maranos, in order to divert suspicion from them- 
selves and to escape the popular fury, posted the 
following proclamation on the cathedral door: “I, 
the author, am neither Spaniard nor Portuguese, 
but an Englishman; and if instead of 10,000 you 
should offer 20,000 escudos, you would not discover 
my name.” Nevertheless the author was detected 
in the person of a Marano by the name of Manucl 
da Costa. Stretched on the rack he confessed every- 
thing; and after both his hands had been cut off he 
was publicly burned in Lisbon. The mild treat- 
ment of the Neo-Christians again ceased. The weak 
and lenient Diogo da Silva was removed; the Car- 
dinal-Infante Henrique, a brother of the king, was 
appointed grand inquisitor; and the fanatical John 
of Mello and the immoral John Soares were made 
inquisitors. In order to win over the Curia, King 
John sent as ambassador to Rome the unprincipled 
Pedro Mascarenhas, who, by means of monoy gifts 
and promises, enlisted the cardinals on his side. 
Only the pope remained immovable. Heinsisted on 
the recall of the newly appointed inquisitor-general, 
and, influenced by reports concerning the cruelty 
of the tribunal, he issued a new bull Oct. 12, 1539, 
ordaining that the names of the ac- 
Bull cuser and of the witnesses be told to 
of Oct. 12, the accused; that false witnesses be 
1539. punished; that noone be arraigned on 
the ground of statements made on the 
rack; that a commutation of punishment to a loss of 
property be not allowed without the consent of the 
condemned; and that appeal to Rome be always 
permitted. 

This bull remained a dead letter, and John carricd 
on his work with the greatest energy. In a commu- 
nication to his ambassador, Mascarenhas, he offered 
to renounce all claim to the property of the con- 
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demned for ten full years, if the pope would grant 
the Portuguese Inquisition the same independence 
which that of Spain possessed. Scarcely had the 
ambassador given this letter to the pope, when Hec- 
tor Antonio, brother of Diogo Antonio, who had 
come directly from Portugal, brought a complaint 
concerning the inhuman procedure of the Cardinal- 
Infante. 

The bull of Oct. 19, 1539, was never published. 
D. Henrique, who was hated by the pope, remained 
grand inquisitor; and the Holy Office developed an 
ever greater activity. The first tribunals were es- 
tablished in Lisbon, Evora, and Coimbra. The tri- 
bunal in Lisbon, the first inquisitor of which was 
John of Mello, celebrated its first public auto da fé 
Oct. 28, 1541. Among those burned was Gonçalo 
Bandara, a shoemaker who had proclaimed himself 
a prophet. A few months later the tribunal in 
Evora, the authority of which extended over Alem- 

tejo and Algave, held its first auto da 

First fé. There the first to suffer death at 
Portuguese the stake were David Reubeni and 
Auto da Fé. Luis Dias, who had called himself the 
Messiah and who had imposed upon 

many Neo-Christians, among them the body-physi- 
cian of D. Affonso, brother of the Cardinal-Infante. 

The prisons of the Inquisition filled rapidly, and 
pyres burned in many places. The Maranos, bit- 
terly disappointed in their expectations, tried only 
to limit the power of the tribunal and to have an- 
other nuncio sent to Portugal for their protection, 
To these ends they placed large sums at the disposal 
of their representative in Rome, Diogo Fernandez 
Neto. Neto had gained a powerful supporter in Car- 
dinal Parisio, who during his residence in Bologna 
in the second and third sessions of the “Consil pro 
Christianis Noviter Conversis” had demonstrated 
“by reason and Jaw, that considering they [the 
Jews] were forced to accept baptism and were not 
converted willingly, they had not fallen, nordo they 
fall, under any censure” (Aboab, £c. p. 99; Manas- 
seh ben Israel, 4c. p. 96). Although Neto had of- 
fered to make the pope a present of 10,000 crusados 
and to give the nuncio 250 crusados every month, 
and although the pope was strongly urged to take 
the step by Cardinals Parisio and Carpi, it was only 
after a stormy debate between the pontiff and the 
Portuguese minister De Sousa that the pope re- 
solved to appoint a new nuncio. He chose Luis 
Lippomano, Bishop of Bergamo. Lippomano had 
not yet reached Lisbon when a remarkable incident 
occurred, which was exploited by King John to his 
own advantage. Letters were seized which serious- 
ly compromised the agents of the Maranos, the new 
nuncio, and even the pope himself. 

The situation of the Maranos was now hopeless. 
The hands of the nuncio were tied: he could do 
nothing for them. Theiragent, Neto, languished in 
prison; the majority of the cardinals, with P. 
Caraffa (the future Pope Paul IV.) at their head, 
sided with the king. "The Neo-Christians, who had 
nothing more to lose, then sent to Rome new agents 
who by large gifts succeeded in winning back many 
cardinals to their cause. In order to refute the false 
reports of the Portuguese court and its agents, they 
in 1544 caused a comprehensive memorial to be pre- 
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pared at Rome and given to the vice-chancellor, 
Alexander Farnese, who was friendly to the Jews 
and was at that time the most influential personage 
in the Curia. | 

This memorial, provided with forty-four supple- 
ments and containing an enumeration of all the 
trials and persecutions that the Maranos had suffered 
from their enforced baptism in 1498 up to the time 
of the memorial, exists in manuscript (* Symmicta 
Lusitania, xxxi, xxxii) in the Bibliotheca da 
Ajuda and in the Borghesi library at Rome. Her- 
culano, £e. iii, 109 et seg., gives several extracts 
from it. 

'The tribunals proceeded with the greatest cruelty 
even before the Inquisition was sanctioned. The 
court at Lisbon, to which all the other courts of the 
country were subordinate, was presided over by the 
inquisitor-gencral John of Mello, the most implaca- 

ble enemy of the Neo-Christians, The 


Cruelties  unfortunátes, who languished in un- 

Perpe-  derground dungeons, had their limbs 
trated at  wrenched off; they were bastinadoed; 
Lisbon. the soles of their feet were cut open, 


the cuts were smeared with butter; 
and their bodies were then held over the flames. The 
inquisitor in Coimbra was the former bishop of B. 
Thomas, a Dominican who hated the Neo-Christians 
with inhuman hatred ; and his nephew, a lad of six- 
teen who could not even write, was his secretary. 
A rich Marano from Porto, Simon Alvares, who had 
settled in Coimbra with his wife and children, was 
imprisoned by the Inquisition after nine years' resi- 
dence in the city. His little daughter, scarcely ten 
years old, was placed in front of a brazier of glow- 
ing coals and was told that if she did not at once 
confess that her parents had struck a crucifix in 
Porto, her hands would be burned off immediately. 
In her utter fright the innocent child confessed. 
Alvares and his wife were burned. 

The activity of the Inquisition in Coimbra quickly 
spread over the province of Beira. It sentitsagents 
to Trancoso, of which the richest inhabitants were 
Noo-Christians, most of whom fled to the mountains. 
Thirty-five persons, the old and sick, who had been 
unable to escape, were arrested and thrown into the 
prisons of the Inquisition. The first inquisitor in 
Evora was Pedro Alvares de Paredes, a Castilian 
who had been inquisitor in Llerena, but had been 
dismissed on account of various irregularities. He 
possessed a rare faculty for extorting avowals from 
the accused. He forged letters and read forged de- 
cisions to the prisoners, and by this means forced his 
victims to admit what he demanded of them. In La- 
mego, the home of many Maranos, the Inquisition 
was introduced toward the end of 1542, to the inde- 
scribable joy of the populace. At the sight of the of- 
ficers of the Inquisition the Neo-Christians were filled 
with such terror that most of them fled to Tras-os- 
Montes, but they were brought back to Lamego. A 
little later Porto also received a tribunal. The bishop 
of the diocese, Balthasar Limpo, a Carmelite, was the 
inquisitor, and he waged a war of complete exter- 
mination against the Neo-Christians. Criminals and 
prostitutes were hired to testify against them, A 
veritable monster was a certain Francisco Gil, who 
went about his business of capturing Maranos very 


craftily. The number of imprisoned Neo-Christians 
became so large that the jails of the Inquisition 
could not hold them. In Lisbon the Estaós, situated 
on the Rocio place, and several public buildings 
were utilized as prisons. Seven or eight girls and 
women were often stretched on the rack in one day. 
The description which the above-mentioned memo- 
rial of the Neo-Christians gives of the cruel proce- 
dure of the Portuguese Inquisition in the early years 
of its unnatural existence wholly agrees with the 
account of S. Usque in his * Consolacam," p. 202a. 
But the efforts of the Neo-Christians finally proved 
effective. Paul III. once more opposed the deeds of 
violence and excesses of the Portuguese Inquisition. 
In place of the weak Lippomano heappointed a new 
nuncio, Cardinal Ricci de Monte Policiano. King 
John, however, allowed the new nuncio to enter 
Lisbon only after a long interchange 
Bull of communications between the Por- 
of Aug. 22, tuguese court and the Curia (Sept., 
1546. 1545). The decisiveness of Ricci, who 
sternly rebuked the Cardinal-Infante, 
ihe king, and the prelates for the inhuman proce- 
dure of the inquisitors, caused the fight between 
John and the Curia to be renewed, and fresh cause 
for strife was furnished by the bull of Aug. 22, 1546, 
which prolonged that of May 28, 1536, for a twelve. 
month and prohibited the confiscation of the prop- 
erty of Neo-Christians for ten more years. The 
king, although at first not a little angered over this 
bull, became in the end more submissive. Four of 
the most prominent Maranos were entrusted by him 
with a commission to define the conditions under 
which their fellow believers and sufferers would 
submit to a religious tribunal. They prepared a 
document, presented to the king in Jan., 1547, in 
which they demanded that the long-decreed pardon 
should be put into effect; that the severe procedure 
of the Inquisition should bemitigated; and that the 
names of accusers and witnesses should be commu- 
nicated to the accused. 

* If we should be granted peace,” it says, * all Neo-Christians 
who are now in the country would stay here and tbose also who 

are wandering in Galicia and Castile, and many 

Memorial of those who have already settled in Flanders, 

of the Neo- Italy, and other Jands would return; they 
Christians, would establish business houses and resuscitate 
Jan., 1547. the commerce, which is now prostrate... . 
The severity of the Spanish Inquisition ought 
not to be taken as a model. The Portuguese resolve to leave 
home more quickly ; it would be in vain to forbid them to emi- 
grate, Experience has shown how readily they abandon prop- 
erty and everything else and with what fearlessness they defy 
every danger in order to escape from their birthplace. Without 
moderation and tolerance few of us will remain in the country. 
Even in Castile we are not ill treated until we have been found 
guilty of some erime. . . . To this extent our fellow believers 
exposed themselves to the dangers of the Inquisition and never- 
theless how many escaped from Spain? At present those who 
flee from Portugal are hospitably received in the different 
Christian states and are protected with especial privileges, 
which we formerly did not dare to expect. This, Sire, is our 
attitude." 

This plan proposed by the Neo-Christians was 
laid before the inquisitors for approval; but they 
would hearof no concessions. In order to bring the 
question to a final settlement the Curia resolved to 
proclaim a general pardon for all Maranos who 
should publicly confess their adherence to J udaism, 
and at thesame time to order the king to grant them 
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a year in which to take their free departure from 
the kingdom. But to these proposals John would 
not agree on any conditions. The pope, unable to 
hold out any longer, finally submitted, although 
with a heavy heart. Ugolino, a nephew of Cardi- 
nal Santiquatro, was sent as commissioner extraor- 
dinary to transmit three bulls—(1) for theinstitution 
of the Inquisition, (2) the one of pardon (May 15, 
1547), and (3) that suspending the privileges granted 
—1o the king and, according to his 
Submission instructions, tothe “chefes da nação,” 
of the representatives of the Neo-Chris- 
the Curia. tians. (All of these bulls—dated before 
July, 1547—are preserved in manu- 
scriptin the national archivesat Lisbon.) Thisended 
the twenty years’ struggle. The Inquisition in Por- 
tugal had been held in check by the expenditure of 
enormous sums by the Neo-Christians; and the king 
finally boughtit from Rome by means of still greater 
sums. Asa reward for the cardinals’ efforts, several 
of them received rich preferments and considerable 
pensions. Cardinal Farnese, the last to be won over 
by the king, received the bishopric of Visen, which 
was taken away from Miguel da Silva; and Santi- 
quatro was given an annual pension of 1,500 cru- 
sados. 

On July 10, 1548, the pardon was published in the 
Cathedral of Lisbon, and soon afterward the general 
recantation of the Neo-Christians took place in front 
of the Church of the Hospitalers. The prisons of 
the tribunals in Lisbon, Evora, and Coimbra were 

emptied fora time; and the activity 

Recanta- of the tribunals of Porto, Lamego, 

tion of Neo- and Thomar came to an end forever. 

Christians, About 1,800 persons were set free 

1548. (Herculano, “Da Origem,” iii. 304 e£ 

seg.; " Historia da Inquisição,” p. 5; 

Aboab, é.c. p. 293; “ Münchener Gelehr. Anzeiger,” 
1847, No. 79). 

Aftera few years the Inquisition resumed its oper- 
ations. The Neo-Christians were remorselessly ar- 
rested and stretched upon the rack. They enjoyed 
a short respite during the reign of Sebastian, who 
allowed them, in return for the enormous sum of 
295.000 dueats, to leave the country, and released 
them for ten years from confiscation of their prop- 
erty. Much more cruel was the procedure of the 
Cardinal-Infante Henrique, who caused many Ma- 
ranos to be burned to death. Under his rule they 
were so sorely oppressed that they complained to 
the pope, although in vain. 

After the death of D, Henrique, Portugal fell 
under Spanish rule, and the Inquisition celebrated 
its greatest triumphs. On Aug. 3, 1608, a grand 
auto da fé was held on the Praça Ribeiro in Lisbon, 
in presence of the viceroy. The Franciscan Di- 
ego de la Assencion, who had been convinced of 
the truths of Judaism by reading the Bible, was 
burned, together with Thomar Barocas and other 

persons who sacrificed themselves for 


General  theirfaith. A yearlater Philip IIT., 
Pardon of in return for the payment of a large 
1604. sum, inferceded with Pope Clement 


VIII. in behalf of the Maranos; and in 
& bull dated Aug. 23, 1601, the pope granted a 
general pardon. As soon as the bull reached Lis- 
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bon an auto da fé of 155 persons was arranged; 
but the accused acknowledged their fault, and 
were set free (Jan. 16, 1605). Under Philip IV., 
Lisbon, Evora, and Coimbra had at least one auto da 
fé every year. Atone which was celebrated in Lis- 
bon May 5, 1624, the deacon (“diaconus ”) Antonio 
Homom, who had led divine service and preached 
in à synagogue in Lisbon, was burned. After an 
auto da fé had been held in Evora on April 1, and 
one in Lisbon on Sept. 2, 1629, a law was passed 


(Nov. 17 of that year) permitting Neo-Christians to 


emigrate without hindrance. 

King John IV., of the house of Braganza, after 
the liberation of Portugal from Spanish rule, had, 
it was claimed, the earnest intention of granting 
liberty to the Maranos and of stopping the In- 
quisition (1640); but he was prevented from so 
doing by the grand inquisitor Francisco da Costa. 
According to another opinion, the Neo-Christians 

offered the king a large sum of money 


Renewed if he would suspend the tribunal; but 
Activity he decided in the negative. However 

Under this may have been, the Maranos con- 
John IV. tinued to be tortured, garroted, or 


burned. On April 2, 1642, two very 
rich Neo-Christians accused of professing Judaism 
were burned in the presence of the queen; and on 
Dec. 15 (22), 1047, Isaac de Castro Tartas, a philos- 
opher, was also burned with five other Neo-Chris- 
tians, while 60 were condemned to lifelong impris- 
onment or other punishments, On Dee. 1, 1652, 
the Portuguese consul-general and author Manuel 
Fernandes de Villa-Real suffered death by fire in 
Lisbon, and on Dec. 15, 1658, 90 Neo-Christians ap- 
peared at an auto da fé, of whom 6 were burned 
because they kept the Jewish festivals and would 
not eat swine's flesh. But, as the English consul 
Maynard wrote to Thurloe, the secretary of state in 
London, “their greatest crime was the possession of 
wealth” (*Collection of State Papers,” vii. 567). 
Two years later (Oct. 17, 1660), at an auto da fé in 
Lisbon, many Neo-Christians were burned at the 
stake; and on Oct. 26, 1664, no less than 287 persons 
appeared at an auto in Coimbra. An attempt to 
break the power of the tribunal was made at this 

time by the learned Jesuit Antonio 
Attempt to Vieira, who was employed in the state 


Restrain service under John IV., and who ex- 
the ercised great influence over King Pe- 
Tribunal. dro,whosetutorhe was. For some un- 


known reason Vieira was degraded by 
the Inquisition in Coimbraand condemned to prison. 
Set free after six months’ imprisonment, he went to 
Rome (1669) with the intention of revenging him- 
self on the tribunal. The Jesuit provincial of Mala- 
bar, Balthasar da Costa, during his stay in Lisbon 
undertook to pave the way for Vicira. In a con- 
ference with the prince regent Da Costa suggested 
the means by which Portugal might reconquer 
India. He advised the, prince regent to obtain 
a general pardon for the Neo-Christians, who 
would then gladly give him the sums neces- 
sary for carrying on the war. The Neo-Christians 
also were not idle. They put themselves in com- 
munication with Manuel Fernandes, the father con- 
fessor of Pedro, and came to an agreement with 
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him, of which the chief point was that the Inquisi- 
tion should no longer keep them in prison nor con- 
demn them. On the advice of Manuel Fernandes, 
in order to give the matter more authority, the opin- 
ions of theologians and of the Jesuits at the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra and other colleges were obtained 
(1678). All spoke in favor of the Neo-Christians. 
Thereupon, Manuel Fernandes, at the desire of the 
prince regent, placed the matter before the pope in 
& document composed by himself; and the Neo- 
Christians, in accordance with the pontiff's wish, 
sent a representative to Rome, where Vieira was dis- 
playing great activity in their behalf. Their repre- 
sentative was Francisco de Azevedo, who placed 
abundant means at the dis- 
posal of the Jesuits and 
truthfully described the 
inhuman procedure of the 
Inquisition. In the light 
of these events, Pope 
Clement X. issued a bull 
Oct. 8, 1674, which sus- 
pended the activity of 
the Portuguese Inquisition 
and strictly prohibited 
every condemnation or 
confiscation of property. 
Searcely had this bull 
become known through 
the papal nuncio in Lis- 
bon, when the inquisitors 
and a considerable portion 
of the Cortes, which had 
just assembled, urged 
Pedro to repress the pre- 
tensions of the Neo-Chris- 
tians; and the regent in- 
sisted that everything 
should be restored to “its 
former state." "To this, 
however, the nuncio could 
not aud would not agree. 
Dissensions again arose 
between the Portuguese 
court and the Curia, The 
new inquisitor-general Ve- 
rissimo de Alemcastro, appointed by Innocent XI., 
Clement's successor, refused to obey the papal com- 
mand. Thereupon, the pope ordered the nuncio to 
proclaim again the bull of Oct. 8, 1674, and com- 
manded the inquisitor-general to hand over to the 
nuncio within ten days all the documents of the 
tribunals. After long negotiations the Inquisition 
resumed its activity on the strength of the bull of 
Aug. 22, 1681; and on May 10, 1682, an auto da fé 
was held in Lisbon, the first of the new scries, and 
the largest and most horrible in the whole history of 
the Portuguese Inquisition. The cruelty of the In- 
quisition is shown by a law of Aug. 5, 16838, accord- 
ing to which children of seven years and upward 
were to be taken away from all those who had once 
been placed before a tribunal (Manuel Thomaz, “ Leis 
Extravagantes do Reinode Portugal,” p. 188: Kayser- 
ling, * Gesch. der Juden in Portugal,” pp. 355 et seq.). 
Even in the eigliteenth century backsliding Neo- 
Christians were burned at the stake in Portugal. 
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The Banner of the Inquisition at Goa. 
(Atter Picart.) 


In Lisbon. Evora, and Coimbra there were autos in 
1701, 1704, and in the following years. At one held 
in Lisbon Sept. 6, 1705, 60 persons appeared as pro- 
fessors of Judaism, and the Bishop of Cranganor 
made a Speech in which he shamefully attacked 
Judaism. His accusations were refuted by David 
Nieto, haham of London. On June 30, 1706, six 
Judaizers were burned in Lisbon; and 
In the on July 9,1713, an auto da fé was cel- 
Eighteenth ebrated in that city, at which the in- 
Century.  quisitor Francisco Pedroso, in a speech 
which appeared in print, launched 
forth into a dogmatic admonition against Jewish 
faithlessness. At the same time the condemnation 
of a nun who was accused 
of being a secret Jewess 
was the occasion of a veri- 
table revolt among the 
nuns, "The tribunal in 
Coimbra organized anauto 
da fé June 17, 1718, at 
which more than 60 Mara- 
nos, ail of them from Bra- 
ganza, were condemned, 
and some of them, e.g., 
Manuel Rodriguez de Car- 
valho and Isabella Mendes, 
accused of desecrating the 
host, were strangled and 
then burned (Ross, * Dis- 
sertatio Philos. Qua Inqui- 
sitionis Iniquitas Evinci- 
tur,” Marburg, 1737). An 
apothecary from Dragan- 
za, Francisco Diaz, met 
a like fate in Coimbra 
March 14, 1728. On Sept. 
1, 1789, 4 men and 8 women 
were condemned to death 
by burning, and 85 Juda- 
izers were condemned to 
imprisonment for life. 
The power of the Inqui- 
sition was broken by King 
Joseph. In 1101 he is- 
sued a decree to the effect 
that before trial the prosecutors of the tribunal must . 
inform the accused of the charge against him, and 
of the names of the witnesses, that the accused 
should be free to choose his own counsel, that no 
verdict should be rendered without the approval of 
the government, and that no further auto should be 
held. During the great earthquake which destroyed 
Lisbon (Nov. 1, 1755), the building in which the 
proceedings of the Inquisition took place fell to the 
ground. A theater now occupies the site. The Inqui- 
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sition was completely abolished on March 81, 1821. 


The Portuguese carried the Inquisition to their 
transoceanic possessions. The wealth acquired by 
the many Maranos who sought pro- 

In the tection there opened up a new field for 
Portuguese its activity, and as early as 1555 the 
Colonies. Jesuit Belchior Carneiro tried to crush 
such colonists. Its chief seat was at 

Goa, in South India, and its first grand inquisitor, 
the archbishop Gaspar de Lead, who issued a proc- 
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Se he ea ge ee So gS ee a aS TS Sa a AES 
lamation “to the people of Isracl” Sept. 29, 1565. | the power which became so fateful to the Roman 
In Brazil the Inquisition raged more fiercely than | Jews by the bull “ Turbato Corde,” issued by Pope 


the famine or the plague. A trace of Jewish blood Clement IV. July 26, 1267, and con- 
was considered the greatest crime. All Maranos who At Rome. firmed by Gregory X., Nicolas III., 
were found in the Portuguese colonics or on ships and NicolasIV. It was directed chiefly 


bound thither had to be sent back to Portugal; | against the neophytes who returned to Judaism, and 
and if no ship was returning at the time, they | also against those Jews who had seduced the neo- 
were taken to Goa and held captive there untila ves- | phytes and confirmed them in their purpose. In 1299 
sel set sail for Portugal. At the auto da fé held at | the Jewsof Rome complained to Pope Boniface VIII. 
Lisbon on Dec. 15, 1649, 5 Judaizers of Pernambuco | that the inquisitors concealed from them the names 
were burned. At Rio de Janeiro the Inquisition be- | of their accusers and of the witnesses; and the pope 
gan its persecution of the Maranos in 1702, when | thereupon protected the Jews, being unwilling that 
Bishop Francisco da S. Jeronimo of Evora was made | they should be subjected to injustice and oppression. 
governor. From Rio shiploads of Maranos were The later Inquisition began under Pope Paul HI., 
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PROCESSION OF THE INQUISITION AT GOA. 
(After Picart.) 


who at the beginning of his reign had protected the: 
Spanish and Portuguese Maranosand had permitted 
nos in Portugal were sentenced to several years' | them free sojourn in Rome. In April, 1542, he in- 
exile in Brazil. Among those who suffered death at | stituted the * Congregatio Sancti Oflicii," consisting 


sent every year to Lisbon and handed over to the 
the stake were Therese Paes de Jesus (1720), seventy- of six cardinals; and on Sept. 4of the same year the 


Inquisition, or the reverse was the case, and Mara- 


five years old, wife of Francisco Mendes Simoés; | Franciscan Cornelio of Montalcino, who had em- 
Manuel Lopez de Carvalho of Bahia (1726); John | braced Judaism, was burned at Rome by the pontiff’s 
Thomas de Castro (1729); and the wife of Francisco | order. The inflexible Pictro Caraffa, Pope Paul 
Pereira (1781). Many Maranos born at Rio de Ja- | IV., who lived only for the Holy Office, made the 
neiro and living there, among them Joseph Gomez | Italian Inquisition the peer of the Spanish in cruelty. 
de Paredes, an “estudiante de gramatica,” twenty- | On April 30, 1556, he decreed that all Jews or 
four years of age, together with his elder brother | Maranos arriving from Portugal should be immoe- 
and his sister, twenty years old, were sentenced to | diately burned; and in the following May, 24 per- 
imprisonment for life at the auto da fé held at Lis- | sons, among them seven old men—Simon ibn Mena- 
bon Oct. 10, 1728. hem, Joseph Oheb, Joseph Papo, Abraham Cohen, 

At Rome the Inquisition was first invested with ; Samuel Guascon, Abraham Falcon, and Abraham 
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d'Espafia— together with Solomon Yahya Jacob 
Mozo, Moses Pazo, Solomon Pinto, Solomon Agua- 
des, Abraham Lobo, David Reuben, and the pious 
Donna Majora were publicly burned at Ancona (Jo- 
seph ha-Kohen, “‘Emek ha-Bakah,” pp. 116 et seg. ; 
“R. E. J.” xxxi. 222 et seg.). After the death of Paul 
IV. there was a riotin Rome, during which the tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition was stormed, the officials mal- 
treated, the documents burned, and the prisons forci- 
blyopened. Pius V. strengthened the tribunal; and 
Gregory XIII. gave to it new powers over the Jews. 
On Feb, 9, 1588, Rome witnessed the burning of a 
Jew, the Marano Joseph Saralbo, born in Portugal, 
who openly confessed Judaism at Ferrara. The 
Inquisition likewise had unlimited power under 
Paul V., Gregory XV., and Clement XI., although 
the Jews did not suffer from it then. 

In France, the Inquisition, which had been abol- 
ished, was again instituted by Pius VII. (Aug., 1814), 
though against Jewish books and not against Jews. 

In Sicily the Inquisition at an early date directed 
its activity chiefly against the Jews. Emperor 
Frederick IL, who was not friendly 
to them, although he gathered Jew- 
ish scholars at his court, granted the 
Inquisition in Sicily in 1224 one-third of the prop- 
erty confiscated from the Jews. Pope Clement VI. 
gave orders in 1344 to his legate in Naples to punish 
all Jewish apostates severely; and in 1855 Innocent 
VI. exhorted Francisco da Messina to perform his 
duties rigorously. The Jews, persecuted by the 
Inquisition and deprived of their property, appealed 
in 1875 to the king, who thereupon commanded the 
inquisitors to keep the captives in the royal prisons 
only, to require civil judges to take part in the 
prosecution, and to grant to the condemned the 
right toappeal. In 1449 Pope Nicolas V. appointed 
Matteo da Reggio inquisitor, directing him to put 
to death Jews guilty of apostasy after baptism 
—then of very frequent occurrence. In 1451 Curio 
Lugardi, inquisitor of Palermo, compelled the Jews, 
by virtue of the decree promulgated by Frederick 
IL. in 1224, to provide once a year for the service of 
the inquisitor and for his official traveling expenses. 
Even before the introduction of the Inquisition into 
Spain the above-mentioned law of 1994 was con- 
firmed, at the request of the Sicilian inquisitor, 
Philip de Barbieri, by Isabella the Catholie at Seville 
(Sept. 2, 1477) and by Ferdinand of Aragon at Jerez 
de la Frontera (Oct. 18, 1477). The Inquisition in 
Sicily, having its chief scat at Palermo, was under 
the jurisdiction of the inquisitor-general of Spain, 
and was modeled after the Holy Office in that coun- 
try. During its existence more than 200 persons 
were burned alive, and 279 in effigy, while more 
than 800 individuals were subjected to various lesser 
punishments. On March 30, 1782, Ferdinand IV., 
amid the great rejoicing of the Jewish population, 
abolished the institution. 


In Sicily. 


BrBLIOGRAPIIY: There is as yet no history of the Inquisition 
having especial reference to Judaizers; such à work, which 
would be highly desirable, could be prepared only after a 
thorough examination of the records of the Inquisition. These 
are to be found at Madrid, Simancas, Seville, and Cordova, 
at Lisbon, Coimbra, and Evora. In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the text and in the article AUTO DA FÉ, see Ja- 
vier G. Rodrigo, Historia Verdadera de la Inquisicion. 
Madrid, 1876 et seq.; R. E. J. xv. 268, xviii. 231 et seq., xliii. 
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126 et seq.; E. N. Adler, in J. Q. R. xiv. 698; Cardozo de 

Bethencourt, ib. xv. 251 et seq., xvi. 185 et seg. See also 

SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

G. M. K. 

INSANITY: Mental disease. Among the Jews 
the proportion of insane has been observed to be very 
large. From statistics collected by Buschan he con- 
cludes that they are four to six times more liable 
to mental disease than are non-Jews. Lombroso 
quotes Servi (“ Gli Israeliti di Europa," 1872) to the 
effect that in Italy there is one insane among 391 
Jews, nearly four times as many as among the 
Catholic population of that country. Verga (“ Ar- 
chivio di Statistico," 1880) shows that in 1870 there 
was one insane among 1,775 Catholics in Italy, while 
with the Jews it reached the alarming proportion 
of one insane in 384 of population. A similar phee 
nomenon has been observed in other countries. In 
the various provinces of Germany and also in Den- 
mark the percentage of Jewish insane is very large, 
as is seen from the figures in the appended table: 


Insane to 10,000. 


Country. | 3 Authority. 
D Christians. Jews. 
" m| J Catholics ...8.84 =o | ** Preussische 
Prussia ........ 1871 | Protestanis. 8.47 16.19 b cde a 
888, XXX. à 
4 1880 | Catholics ..12.37 t 38.9 
PRESE SE dad ee EHE: i 
j Catholics . .. 14. 
Berlin.......... 1880 | Protestants. 18-1 1 13.9 — 
atholics ...13. ib. p. 
Posen. $€5e86989« 1880 1 Fror anig, i i 19.3 xlii. 
; Catholics ...19. 
Silesia ......... 1880| | Protestants. 22.1 | | 82.1 
Hanover ....... 1880 i e 62.9 
prm 180: 171 | 29.7 |] s 
Württemberg ..11563 4.8 6.4 = RS 
Bavaria ........ see P m. ;: EX 
xu ee y . det T EQ 
E aan i58 90 |?56 || 532 
MM Ce) 1883 m 2 5 a 
um PSIES 1. . es, 
ay oan 1885 16.4 |2:.19|| 9'€ Fi 
Denmark... s... 1868 5.8 | 33.4 seed 
Alyona nees 1880 5.8 |39.0 m 


In this table the proportion of Jewish insane is 
in nearly all places very large, in some cases more 
than double that of the non-Jewish population. 
Maximoff and Sikorsky have shown that similar 
conditions prevail in Russia. Among the troops in 
Kiev they found the following proportions of insane: 


Russians..... vov Peer TORT ETT 0.91 per cent insane. 
Polegar vr vUa n Tax So cases 0.92 2 $k 
Mobammedans.......cescees or 1.06 j e 
Jews id CV eDLS ERR ewes PD 2.19 " "i 


(* Proceedings of the Twelfth International Medical Con- 
gress,” vol. iv., part i., p. 661.) 

There are similar statistics for other parts of Rus- 
sia (see M. A. Ryazanski, “ Vrachebnaia Gazeta,” 
1902, ix, 488-442). 

In Vienna A. Pilcz has recently shown that the 
Jews have a proportionally larger number of in- 
sane than the Gentiles. The figures taken from the 
records of the First Psychiatric Clinic in that city 

show that from Jan. 1, 1898, to Aug., 
In Vienna. 1901, 1,219 patients (728 men and 496 
women) were treated for insanity at 
that institution. Of these 134 (10.99 per cent) were 
Jews. As to sex, 81 (64.9 per cent) were men and 
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58 (85.1 per cent) women. The population of Vi- 
enna, according to the census of 1900, was 1,648,995, 
of which 146,113 (8.86 per cent) were Jews. Among 
the 723 non-Jewish male insane 178 were found to be 
affected with alcoholic insanity; among the 496 
female patients, 99. As not one Jew or Jewess 
was affected with alcoholism, Pilez remarks that 
when the cases of alcoholism are deducted the rela- 
tive percentage of Jewish insanity is perceptibly 
increased, 

In New York city Frank G. Hyde has collected 
the statistics of the admission of Jewish insane to 
the asylums during the period extending from Dec. 
18, 1871, to Nov. 80,1900. He found that of 17,185 
males, the total number of cases recorded, 1,722 
(10.05 per cent) were Jews. While the percentage 
of Jews in Greater New York is at the present time 
(1908) estimated to be about 18 per cent, it must be 
recalled that up to 1882 there were comparatively 
fewer Jews there, and that this indicates a higher 
proportion than 10.09 per cent for the 29 years. 
Indeed, an analysis of the figures given by Hyde 
for the five years ending Nov. 80, 1900, shows that 
the proportion of Jewish insane in New York city 
is perceptibly larger. During these five years 3,716 
insane were admitted to the asylums of the city; 
573 (15.44 per cent) of these were Jews. 

C. F. Beadles, who has investigated the subject 
in the Colney Hatch Asylum in London, shows that 
there appears to bea great preponderance of general 
paralysis among Jewish males, over 21 per cent of 
all the male Jews admitted being subjects of that 
disease, while the proportion of cases of general par- 
alysis among all the males admitted to the hospitals 
for the insane in England and Wales is only 18 per 
cent. “It is evident," says Mr. Beadles, “that 
among the Jewish males, admissions for general 
paralysis are 60 per cent more frequent than among 
the non-Jewish English and Welsh." No such dis- 
parity has been observed in the case of Jewesses. 

The frequency of general paralysis in Jews ob- 
served by Beadles is confirmed by Hirschl, who 

found among 200 of his paretic pa- 

General tients 40 Jews, t.e., 20 per cent 
Paralysis. (Hirschl, ^Zur Aetiologie der Progr. 

Paralysis,” in “Jahrbuch für Psychi- 
atrie,” xiv. 449). Pilez also found a large propor- 
tion of paretics among the Jews in Vienna: 18.75 
per cent of all cases, though this is about the same 
proportion as among his non-Jewish patients—18.07 
percent. He adds that the Jews’ acute struggle for 
existence, and their peculiar occupations as mer- 
chants, speculators, stockbrokers, etc., are etiolog- 
ical factors, 

On the other hand, Minor of Moscow has found that 
general paralysis has been six times more frequent 
among his Gentile patients than among his Jewish 
patients, He also cites statistics from the practise 
of Kajewnikoff and Korsakoff to the effect that 
among the 2,408 cases of nervous diseases, including 
847 Jews, noted by the former he found 48 affected 
with general paralysis. Only three of the 847 Jewish 
patients were affected with this disease. lIleexplains 
this by the fact that 65 per cent of the paretics gave 
a history of previous syphilis, whileamong the Jews 
syphilis was very rare. Among the 2,610 of Korsa- 
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koff's patients were 89 Jews. Of these patients 69 
were affected with general paralysis, including one 
Jew, "This observer also attributes the infrequency 
of paresis among Jews to therarity of syphilisamong 
them, and he shows that in 72 per cent of his par- 
etics could be discerned syphilitic antecedents. Mi- 
nor summarizes as follows: 


In 4,700 Christian patients 124 cases of general paralysis = 2.6 


per cent. 
In 696 Jewish patients 6 cases of general paralysis = 0.8 per 


cent. 

It thus appears that the whole question resolves 
itself into the relative infrequency of syphilis among 
Jews. “In my experience,” says George H. Savage 
of London, “there has been very little general paral- 
ysis cither among the [Jewish] men orwomen. Just 
as other races are affected, general paralytics among 
Jews have nearly all some history of syphilitic de- 
generation ? (“ Jour. of Mental Science,” 1900, xlvi. 
735). 

The infrequency of syphilis among Jewish insane, 
as among the Jews generally, has been observed re- 
peatedly. Inthe insane asylums of New York city, 
as Hyde reports, among the 1,722 Jewish insane only 
72 (4.18 per cent) had syphilitic antecedents, which 
proportion is very low. 

In parallel lines it may be mentioned here that 
alcoholic insanity is only rarely found among Jews. 
Among 205 patients suffering from alcoholic insanity 
at the insane asylum in Vienna, Pilcz did not find a 
single Jew. In the New York city insane asylum 
Hyde records only 5.51 per cent of alcoholics among 
the Jewish patients. A similar low proportion is re- 
ported by Minor, Korsakoff, Kajewnikoff, and others 
to be the case in Russia. | 

According to the observations of Pilez, Jews are 
more liable to the acute psyclioses of early age than 
are Gentiles, and moral insanity is rare among 
them. In London, Beadles observed that insanity | 
following childbirth is more common among Jewish 
women than among women of other races, being 
found in 15 per cent of all the Jewish women ad- 
mitted to the Colney Hatch Asylum, as compared 
with 6.18 per cent among non-Jewish patients. It 
was also found by Beadles that insanity appears 
earlier in Jews of both sexes than in non-Jews: at 
thirty-seven years of age in Jews as compared with 
forty-three years in Christians. Relapses occur 
twice as frequently in Jewish patients discharged 
from insane asylums as in other patients. Melan- 
cholia is said to occur in Jewish patients more 
often than mania. | 

The causes of the great frequency of insanity 
among Jews are differently interpreted by different 
authorities. Some, like Buschan, see in it a racial 

characteristic. They show that there 

Suggested is evidence in the Bible that the an- 
Causes. cient Hebrews were already great suf- 
ferers from mental alienation. They 

point out that many passages in the Bible indicate 
that mental alienation was not unknown in Biblical 
times (see particularly Wilhelm Ebstein, “Die Me- 
dizin im Alten Testament,” pp. 114-117; also the 
references to persons * possessed with devils,” * luna- 


ics," “men of unclean spirits,” ete., in Matt. viii. 


16, ix. 82, xii. 22, xvii. 15; Mark v. 9; Luke viii. 27, 
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xii. 11, and in many other places in the New Testa- 
ment). 

As is the case with all the physical, mental, and 
intellectual traits of the Jews, consanguineous mar- 
riages have been considered a cause of à great part 
of the insanity among them. The Jews, it is well 
known, are very neurotic, as is manifested by the 
frequency of various nervous affections among them 
(see Nervous Diseases); and the marriage of rela- 
tives who are affected by a neurotic taint has been 
positively proved to be detrimental to the succeed- 
ing generation. In one generation the neuropathy 
may manifest itself as hysteria; in another, as some 
organie or functional nervous affection, then as in- 
sanity, etc. The chances of thus perpetuating the 
nervous strain in families by consanguineous mar- 
riages are therefore greater among Jews than among 
peoples in whom nervous diseases are less frequent. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Beadles, The Insane Jew, in Jour. of 

Mental Science, xxvi. 731-737; M. Benedict, The Insane 

Jew, ib. xxvii. 503-500 ; G. Buschan, Einfluss der Rasse auf 
die Form wid Hdfigkeit Pathologiseher Veränderungen, 

in Globus, Ixvii. 21, 45, 60, 785 idem, Joinftuss der Rasse auf 

die Iüwjfigleit und die Formen der Geistes- und Nerven- 
krankheiten, in Allg. Medizinal Centralzeitung, 1897, No. 

9: Hugo Hoppe, Krankheiten u. Sterblichkeit bei Juden u. 

Nichtjuden, Berlin, 1903; Frank G. Hyde, Notes on the He- 

brew Insane, in Am. Jour. of Insanity, iii. 469-411; C. 


Lombroso, The Man of Genius, London, 18:8; Georg Mayr, 
Die Verbreitung der Blindhett, der Tawuhstummeny, des 


Rlodsinns und des Irrsinns in Bayern, 1879; L. S. Minor, 
Contribution d P Etude de UEtiatogie du Lanes, in Archives 
de Neurologie, xvii. 1883, 862; A. Pilez, Ueber Perindische 
GeistesstOrungen, Jena, 1901; idem, Geistesstórungen bei 
Juden. in Wiener Klinische Rundschau, 1901, Nos. 41, 48; 
M. A. Ryazanski, O Sabolevayemosti Lvree tw Voobshche i 0 
Chastote Sredi Nikh Dusheonikh $ Nervnikh DBolesnei v 
Chastnosti, in Vrachebnaia Gazeta, ix. 498-442. ; 


J. M. Fr. 
— Legal Status: The deaf-mute (“heresh ?) the 
insane (^ shoteh ”), and the minor (“ katan ") are usu- 
ally classed together in the Talmud as far as their 
legal standing is concerned. From the rabbinical 
legal standpoint, not only the confirmed maniac is 
regarded as insane, but also the idiot or imbecile 
that shows signs of derangement, as one who per- 
sists in unnecessarily exposing himself to danger, 
or one who destroys his garments for no reason 
whatsoever. When the derangement is temporary 
or periodic, the person so stricken is not regarded 
as totally irresponsible, but is accountable for ac- 
tions committed in lucid intervals (Hag. 8b). A per- 
son intoxicated to the degree of unconsciousness is 
algo classed with the insane as regards legal respon- 
sibility (Er. 65a). 

The insane person is not capable of “ willing”; as 
the Rabbis express it, he “has action, but no 
thought? (Maksh. “iii. 8), and therefore can enter 
into no transaction which requires consent (Yeb. 


81a). Te is not responsible for his actions; he can 
bear no testimony, and the court can 

Insane pay no attention to claims instituted 
Not by him or against him, In all civil 
Respon- and ritual matters he is placed in the 
sible. same category as the deaf-mute (see 


DEAF AND Dump IN JEWISH Law). 

The court must act as trustee, or appoint a trustee, 

for the insane, as it does in the case of minors (Ket. 
48a). 

The marriage of insane persons is not valid, since 

the consent of both parties is absolutely necessary. 

A man who becomes insane after marriage can not 


give a bill of divorce to his wife, nor can he order 
others to do so(Yeb. 119b). A woman who becomes 
insane after marriage can, according to the Mosaic 
law, be divorced, for no consent is necessary on hér 
part (sce DivoncE). Butthe Rabbis forbade divorce 
in such a case, because, if left without a protector, 
she might become the victim of the lust of wicked 
people (čb. 113b) Her husband, however, js per- 
mitted to marry again, even since polygamy has 
been prohibited. Ata later period the Rabbis en- 
deavored to put all possible obstacles in the way of 
his remarriage. and even demanded the signatures of 
one hundred rabbis of three different countries before 
granting him permission to marry again. Rabbis are 
warned to investigate very carefully before signing 
sucha permission (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-' Ezer, 1, 
10, Isserles’ gloss; ^ Pithe Teshubah,” ad luc.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Der Vertrag, Budapest, 1892; Mendel- 
sohn, Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Henbrews, 
Baltimore, 1891; Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage 
and, Divorce, Cincinnati, 1884; Aiuram, The Jewish Law of 
Divorce, Philadelphia, 1896. 
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INSCRIPTIONS, GREEK, HEBREW, and 
LATIN. See PaALEOGRAPUHY. 


INSECTS: Under this head are treated the spe- 
cies not described in separate articles under their 
individual names, as ANT; BEE; BEETLE; FLY; Lo- 
CUST; ctc. 

Centiped: The words * marbeh raglayim ” (Lev. 
xi. 42), rendered by the Revised Version ^ whatso- 
ever hath many feet,” are taken in Hul. 67b as the 
designation of an insect called ^ nadal,” on which 
Rashi comments: “It is called the hundred-foot” 
(*me'ah raglayim”). In ‘Er. 8b Rashi explains the 
same plirase as “a creeping thing that has many 
feet” (L. Lewysohn, “Z. T.” p. 822). 

Flea (“par‘osh”): This insect is mentioned in I 
Sam. xxiv. 15 and xxvi. 20in a comparison refer- 
ring to its insignificance. The meaning of the He- 
brew word is not only assured by the authority of 
the old versions—LXAX. 3552200; Vulgate, “ pulex ” 
— butisalso confirmed by the dialects: Arabic, " bur- 
ghuth”; Syriac, “purta‘ana” (transposed from 
“purfatana”), R. V. margin to Ex, viii. 12 (A. V. 16) 
suggests “fleas” as rendering of the llebrew “ kin- 
nim,” which is more correctly translated “lice.” 

In the Talmud the par‘osh is counted among 
the animals that propagate by copulation and are 
thercfore not to be killed on the Sabbath-day (Shab. 
107b). Tosef., Shab, 12a describes it as a “hopping 
louse” (^ kinnah kofezet "), in contrast to the * eyeep- 
ing louse " (* kinnah roheshet "). Al-Harizi’s humor- 
ous * makamah ? on the flea need only be mentioned 
here (Tristram, “Nat. Hist. " p. 805; L. Lewysohn, 
l.c. p. 921). 

Gnat: This word, in the plural form, issuggested 
by the R. V. margin to Isa. li. 6, reading “ kinnim ” 
for “ken” of the Masoretic text; but in this case 
“lice” would be the more nearly correct rendering. 

In the Talmud the “yattush,” which is the most 
common term for the gnat, is called a “tiny crea- 
ture” (“biryah kallah”) having a mouth wherewith 
to take in food, but no opening for evacuation (Git. 
56b) It is enumerated among the weak that cast 
terror on the strong, its victim being the elephant, 
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whose trunk it enters (Shab. 77b). From Sanh. 77a 


itappears that gnats in mass could torture a fettered 
and therefore defenseless man to death; and at times 
they would become such a plague, entering the eyes 
and nose of man, that public prayers were instituted 
for their extermination (Ta‘an. 14a). Insignificant 
as the gnat is, it admonishes man to humility, hav- 
ing preceded him in being created (Sanh. 38a). For 
the legend of the gnat as tormentor of Titus see Git. 
90a (L. Lewysohn, £c. p. 315). 

Grasshopper. See LocusT. 

Hornet: Rendering in the English version of 
the Hebrew “zir‘ah.” The hornet is mentioned as 


an instrument in God’s hand for the punishment and 
Sapulsicon of the Canaanites (Gn. ciii. 29 5 Deut. 


vii. 20; Josh. xxiv. 12). Some assume that the hor- 
net in these passages is used, like the “estrus,” or 
gadfly, in Greek and Latin, figuratively for panic 
or terror. There are at present four species of hor- 
net in Palestine, the most common being Vespa orien- 
(alis. The frequency of hornets in Palestine in 


former times is perhaps indicated by the local name ` 


* Zoreah" (Josh. xv. 88; R. V. * Zorah ?). 

In the Talmud the hornet (*zir'ah," “zibura,” 
" 'ar'ita") is usually referred to as a dangerous ani- 
mal, with the scorpion, serpent, etc. The dread of 
its sting gave rise to the proverb: "Neither thy 
sting nor thy honey!" (Tan., Balak, 6). 
prayers for its destruction were sometimes ordered 
(Ta'an. 14a). Its sting brings death to an infant of 
one year, unless moss of a palm-tree pounded in 
water is administered (Ket. 50a); and even an adult 
has been known to die from a hornet’s sting in the 
forehead (Shab. 80b). 
cruelty perpetrated by the inhabitants of Sodom is 


related the treatment to which they subjected a girl | 


who had given bread to a poor man; she was be- 
smeared with honey and exposed to the stings of 
hornets (Sanh. 109b). To cure the sting of the hor- 


net bruised flies were laid on the wound (Shab. 77b); - 


or the urine of a forty-day-old infant was applied 
(£0. 109b). The patient must be guarded against 
cold (‘Ab. Zarah 28b). The swallowing of a hornet 
results in certain death; and the drinking of very 
strong vinegar will keep the patient alive only long 
enough for him to make his will (čb. 12b). The hornet 
of Nineveh was considered particularly dangerous 
(Shab. 121b, alluding to Isa. vii. 18; Tristram, le. 
p. 822; Lewysohn, l.e. p. 308). 

Horse-Leech (A. V. “horseleach ”): The English 
translation of the Hebrew *'alukah ? in Prov. xxx. 
15, where itis symbolically used for insatiable greed. 
This traditional rendering of the word is not only sup- 
ported by the old versions—L XX. 866222; Vulgate, 
"sanguisuga"— but also by the Arabic “ ‘alak ” (comp. 
Targ. to Ps. xii. 8). The bloodthirstiness of the leech 
and the tenacity of its hold are proverbial in all 
languages. Both the horse-leech, Hemopsis sangui- 
suga, and the medicinal leech, Hirudo medicinalis, are 
common in Palestine. Some take “‘alukah” to be 
intended for some vampire-like demon, comparing 
the Arabic * 'aluk," which is explained in * Kamus ? 
by “ghul,” a female blood-sucking monster. 

The Talmud, besides "'alukah," “‘alka,” or 
““‘arka” (Bek. 44b), has “beni de-maya” (= “cater- 
pillar of the water”; Git. 69b) and “nima shel 


Public . 


As the most atrocious act of © 


mayim” (= “thread of the water”; ‘Ab. Zarah 12b). 
for “leech.” The swallowing of a leech is very 
dangerous, and it is therefore permitted in such a 
case to prepare a warm potion on the Sabbath-day 
(25. 12b). Yer. Ber. 18e mentions the bedbug ag a 
cure; č.2., the inhaling by the patient of the smell 
of burned bedbugs causes the swallowed leech to 
come out through the mouth (comp. Harduin, Not. 
et Emendat. to Pliny, " Hist. Nat.” xxix, 17). On 
the other hand, roasted leeches taken in wine are 
a cure for enlargement of the spleen (Git. 69b). 
In ‘Ab. Zarah 17a *'alukah" in the passage from 
Prov. xxx. 15 is interpreted to mean “ Gehenna”; its 
“two daughters,” the secular government (* reshut ”) 


ana heresy CF minut 77 >- Im this sense nilso + fatal ?? is 


used in the piyyut Wy PN of the Hanukkah Sab- 
bath. Rabbenu Tam considers it as the name of one 
of the wise men, like “Ithicl,” etc. (comp. Tosef., 
‘Ab. Zarah, 17a, aud ‘Er. 19a; Tristram, Ze. p. 299; 
Lew ysohn, /.e. p. 386). 

Lice (Hebr. *kinnim"): Lice are mentioned as 
the third plague inflicted on the Egyptians (Ex. viii. 
12 [A. V. 16]; Ps. cv. 81 [R. V. margin suggests 
"flea" or “sand-fly”; and to Isa. li. 6, “ gnats "]). 
The Greek equivalent for “lice” is also found in 
Josephus (* Ant." ii. 14, § 3). 

The Talmud distinguishes between lice of the head 
and those of the body, 7.e., of the garments: the 
former have red blood; the latter, white (Niddah 
19b). Both are produced not by copulation, but by 
uncleanliness; and cleanliness is therefore the best 
means of getting rid of them (Shab. 107b; Der. 51b; 
comp. Bezah 82b). The Medes were especially af- 
flicted with them (Kid. 49b). It is sinful to killa 
louse in the presence of other people on account 
of the disgust thus caused (dag. 5a). For the me- 
dicinal use of lice see Git. 69b (Tristram, /.c. p. 314; 
Lewysohn, f.¢. p. 824). 

Moth (Hebr. “sas” and *'ash"): The moth is 
mentioned in the Old Testamentas being destructive 
to clothes and as illustrating in itsown great frailty 
the perishableness of earthly.things (Isa. li. 8; Job 
iv. 19, xiii. 28, xxvii. 18; the passages evidently refer 
to some species of the 7?ne2de, or clothes-moths). 

The Talmud distinguishes, according to the ma- 
terial attacked by the insect, silk-, fur-, clothes-, and 
tapestry-moths (Shab. 75a, 90a; Ber. 56a; B. M. 
78b; Hul. 28a, 85b) They are driven away by 
sprinkling the blood of animals or birds on the ma- 
terial (Mul. 28a: Tristram, 4.0. p. 826; Lewysohn, 
l.e. p. 821). 

Spider (Hebr. *'akkabish?): The spider's web 
(“ threads,” or “house of the spider”) is twice re- 
ferred to in the Old Testament as an emblem of 
useless doings and vain hopes (Isa. lix. 5; Job viii. 
14) “Semamit” (Prov. xxx. 98) is more correctly 
rendered by “gecko” (see LIZARD) The species of 
Spiders in Palestine number hundreds. 

The Talmud likewise uses the cobweb in a compari- 
Son: “Passion is at first like the web [“ thread ?] of 
the spider [“kubya”], but afterward it grows as 
strong as the ropes of a wagon” (Suk. 52a and par- 
allels), Bahya ibn Pakuda, in his * Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot" (ed. Fürstenthal, p. 240, 2), gives this compari- 
son another turn: “As the cobweb obstructs the 
light of the sun, so does passion the light of reason.” 
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The spider is the creature most hated of man (Yalkut 
Shim'oni, ii. 140c; Tristram, Lc. p. 303; Lewysohn, 
l.c. p. 299). 

E. G. II. I. M. C. 

INSPIRATION: The state of being prompted 
by or filled with the spirit of God.  Bezalecl 
was “filled with the spirit of God” (Ex. xxxi. 8, 
xxxv. 81); that is, he planned the work of the Tab- 
ernacle by inspiration. Inspiration is essential to 
all prophetic utterances; “the Spirit of God came 
upon Balaam” to make him prophesy (Num. xxiv. 
2); upon the seventy men selected by Moses (Num. 
xi. 17, 25, 26); upon Saul and Saul’s messengers 
(I Sam. x. 6, 10; um 6; xix. 90, 22 Rn rs as 


heir and successor to Elijah (II Kingsi 


Amasai (I Chron. "xii. 18); upon Jahaziel thé "Levite 
(II Chron. xx. 14). Inspiration empowered Micah 
to “tell Jacob his transgression " (Micahiii.8). The 
prophet, therefore, is called “the man of the spirit,” 

that is, the inspired one (Hosea ix. 7 
Of Persons. [A. V., incorrectly, “spiritual man "]). 

All true prophets have their visions 
by divine inspiration (Isa. xxix. 10, xxx. 1; Zech. 
vii. 12; Neh. ix. 30). 

Ezekiel very frequently describes the working of 
the power of inspiration (Ezek. ii. 2; iii. 12, 24; viii. 
8; xi 1, 24; xxxvi. 1) Therefore he is compared 
to à man from the country who is demonstrative in 
his description of the king; whereas Isaiah is com- 


pared to a man of the city who is accustomed to see- . 


ing the king (Hag. 18b). The seer of the Exile also 
describes the mode of his inspiration (Isa. xlviii. 
16, 1xi. 1). 

In the future all men will come under the influ- 
ence of inspiration and prophecy, says Joel (ii. 28 et 
seq., lii. 1 et seq. ; comp. Isa. xliv. 3, lix. 19). Dan- 
iel also was inspired; *the holy spirit of God was in 
him” (Dan. iv. 6, 8, 15; v. 11 (A. V. and R. V., in- 
correctly, “the spirit of the holy gods"]) and ena- 
bled him to interpret the dream correctly, as it did 
Joseph also (Gen. xli. 88). David, too, sang under the 
power of inspiration (I Sam. xvi. 18; comp. II 
Sam. xxii. 2); and the Psalmist prays for in- 
spiration (Ps. li. 12-14 [A. V. 11-18]. Othniel, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson judged and led 
Israel under the power of inspiration (Judges iii. 
10, vi. 84, xi. 29, xiii, 28 et seg.) Inspiration was 
occasionally brought upon the prophet by the 
power of musie (II Kingsiv. 15). According to the 
Book of Jubilees the Patriarchs were inspired when 
they blessed their children or grandchildren (xxv. 
14, xxxi. 19). Ben Sira saysof Isaiah that his visions 
of the future were inspired (Ecclus. xlviii. 24; re- 
garding Daniel, see Susanna 45 [Theodotion] and 
Ascensio Isai, v. 14). The great festivity of the 
drawing of water on Sukkot (“Simhat bet ha-Sho’e- 
bah”) brought about the inspiration of the saints 
and miracle- workers (“hasidim we-anshe ma‘aseh,” 
Suk. v. 4), and occasioned a pouring out of songs 
and of other manifestations of spiritual rejoicing 
(Yer. Suk. v. 55a; Suk. 50-51, “the pouring out of 
the Holy Spirit,” with reference to Isa. xii. 3). 
Similarly the people of Israel at the Red Sea were 
inspired when they sang their song, faith having 
caused the Holy Spirit to rest upon them (Mek., 
Beshallah; comp. Ps. R. iv. 6). 


Inspiration, in rabbinical theology, is the influence 
of the Holy Spirit which prompted the Patriarchs, 
the Prophets, and the sacred writers (Sifre, Deut. 
176; Tosef., Sotah, xii. 5, xiii. 2; Seder 'Olam xx.- 
xxi.), the Holy Spirit and the spirit of prophecy be- 
ing considered as identical (Yer. Meg. i. 70a; Targ. 
to Ps. li. 18, Isa. xl. 13, and I Sam. xxiii. 3). Eber 
was regarded as having been inspired (Gen. x. 25; 
Gen. R. xxxv.; Seder “Olam R. i.); so also were Sa- 
rah (Meg. 14a; Gen. R. Ixxii), Isaac and Rebekah 
(Gen. R. Ixxv.), Jacob (Gen. R. xcviii.), Joseph (Gen. 
R. xciii.; Pirke R. El. xxxix.), King Solomon (Tan., 
Hukkat, ed. Buber, p. 11), Balaam (Tan., Balak, ed. 
Buber, pp. 11, 17), and Job and his four friends (D. 


B. 15b: Lev. R. i.: Seder ‘Olam R. xxi.). Often (not 
always in the later Haggadah, as Guna contends in 


“G. V." pp. 2, 188, 191, 255, 260, 266, 275, 277 et seq., 
326, 365) the prophetical and hagiographal pas- 
sages are quoted as having been uttered by the 
Holy Spirit through Solomon, David, Amos, Ezekiel, 
Elisha, the sons of Korah, etc. (Pesik. R. vi., vii., x., 
xi., xx.; Gen. R. xlv., lxxv., cxiii.; Pes. 87b; et al.). 
The high priest, too, when giving the answer of 
ihe Urim and Thummim, was believed to be inspired 
(Yoma 78b; comp. Josephus, “Ant.” iv. 8, § 14, 
who speaks of the prophet together with the high 
priest). See HOLY SPIRIT. 

Whatever book has been included in the Bible 
canon must necessarily have been inspired or writ- 
ten by the Holy Spirit (Meg. 7a; Tosef., Yad. ii. 

14) Often the w ords of Scripture are 
Ofthe Holy taken to be exclamations of the Holy 
Scriptures. Spirit intercepting the speaker, and, 
l therefore, also the work of inspiration 
(Sotah ix. 7; Tosef., Sotah, ix. 2-9; Ab. R. N. 14; 
Pes. iia; Gen. R. Ixiii., Ixxxv.; Num. R. xvii; 
Deut. R. xi) According to IV Esd. xiv. 98, Ezra 
and his coworkers reproduced from memory the 
lost twenty-four holy books, as well as the seventy 
apocryphal books, by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The prevailing opinion is that with the last of the 
Prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, inspira- 
tion ceased (Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 2; Seder ‘Olam R. 
cx, ; Sanh. 11a; I Macc. iv. 46). 

The Targum, as the recognized traditional inter- 
pretation of the Prophets, was regarded as having 
been written by Jonathan ben Uzziel under the in- 
spiration of the last prophets (Meg. 3a). Similarly 
the Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch was 
regarded as the work of the Holy Spirit, or as hav- 
ing been inspired (Philo, “Vita Moysis," ii 7; 
comp. Masseket Soferim i. 8; Aristeas Letter, §§ 805- 
817). Necessarily, inspiration was claimed for the 
translation of Holy Scripture as well as for the orig- 
inal text; while the Essenes made the same claim 
for their apocryphal writings (Wisdom vii. 27; IV. 
Esd. xiv. 38; see EscuatoLoGy; EssENES) It ap-. 
pears from Tosef., Shab. xiii. 1; Shab. 115a; and 
Masseket Soferim i. 7 that the earlier view regarding 
the inspired character of the Targum and the Sep- 
tuagint was later discarded by the Rabbis, though 
it was maintained in Alexandria, where the apoery- 
phal writings ranked with the canonical literature. 

The traditional view is that the Pentateuch in its 
entirety emanated from God, every verse and letter 
being consequently inspired; hence the tannaitic 
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statement that “he who says the Torah is not from 
Heaven is a heretic, a despiser of the Word of God, 
one who has no share in the world to 

Traditional come” (Sanh. xi. 1; 7b. Gemara, 99a) is 
View. expressly explained to include any 
one that says the whole Torah ema- 

nates from God with the exception of one verse, 
which Moses added on hisown responsibility, or any 
one that finds verses like Gen. xxxvi. 12 and 22 too 
trivial to assign to them a divine origin (Shab. 99a, 
b) 'The Pentateuch passages are quoted in the 
schools as the sayings of God (“amar Rahmana” = 
“the Merciful One has said," B. M. 83b, and often). 
Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch at God's dicta- 
tion, even, according to R. Simeon, the last eight 
verses, relating tc.hisown death (B. B. 14b). On the 
other hand, some held that the curses in Lev. xxvi. 
were pronounced by *the mouth of the Divine Pow- 
er," whereas those in Deut, xxviii, by Moses, were 
of his own prompting (Meg. 831b; but see Tosafot, 
“this does not exclude divine inspiration ”). Every 
letter of the Torah was fised by the Masorah and 
counted by the Soferim (Kid. 80a), and on each parti- 
cle, such as “et,” “we,” “gam,” “af” (*and" or 
“also ?), were based important laws (Pes. 22b; Sanh. 
70a); even the Masoretic signs formed the basis for 
halakie or haggadic interpretations in Akiba’s sys- 
tem (see AkIBA). The division of the Pentateuch 
into verses was ascribed to Moses (Meg. 22a). The 
final letters, also (738315), were fixed by the Proph- 
ets, and were therefore inspired (Shab. 104a; Yer. 
Meg. i. 71d; Gen. R. i) R. Ishmael said to R. 
Meir while the latter was occupied with the pro- 
fessional work of a scribe, “Be on thy guard con- 
cerning thy sacred task, for if thou omittest or 
addest one single letter to the Law thou destroyest 
the whole world” (‘Er. 12b). This whole view of 
plenary inspiration was in the main (though the 
passage regarding the counting of the letters by the 
Soferim, Kid. 30a, includes the Prophets and Hagiog- 
rapha) strictly held only in regard to the five books 
of Moses—the Torah. Upon the absolute complete- 
ness of the Torah rested the fundamental rabbinical 
principle, “No prophet after Moses was allowed to 
change anything in the Law” (Shab. 104a; Yoma 
80a; Meg. 2b; based upon Lev. xxvii. 34 or Num. 
xxxvi. 18). Whatever is written in the other holy 
writings must therefore, somewhere or somehow, 
have been alluded to in the Torah (Ta‘an. 9a). To 
the Pentateuch or Torah a higher degree of divine in- 
spiration is accordingly ascribed than to the Prophets 
and Hagiographa, which are often called * dibre kab- 
balah ? = “words of tradition" (see Gunz, “G. V." 
p. 44), or simply “scfarim” = “books” (Meg. i. 8, 
iii. 1), or “ketubim” (see Birnie Canon). All the 
canonical books are “kitbe Kodesh” = “holy wri- 
tings” (Shab. xvi. 1), and were read at divine serv- 
ice as the divinely inspired Word (* Mikra” = “the 
recited Word of God”). The prophetical and hagio- 
graphice books are implicitly included in the Torah 
(Tan., Re’eh, ed. Buber, p. 1), but the Torah is the 
standard by which their value or holiness is judged 
and gaged (see Shab. 13b, 30b; Meg. Ta: Ab. R. 
N.i; Tos. Meg. iv. 19; Yer. Meg. iv. 73d). The 
final composition as well as the writing of the Hagi- 
ographa was ascribed to the “men of the Great Syn- 


agogue," who also were regarded as working under 
the influence of the Holy, or prophetic, Spirit, hav. 
ing among them the last of the Prophets (B. B. 15a; 
see SYNAGOGUE, GREAT). 

As to the distinction between the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Pentateuch and the more general inspira- 
tion of the other sacred writings, a definite statement 
is nowhere to be found in Talmudic literature. 
Judah ha-Levi, in the “Cuzari” (iii. 82-39), distin- 

guishes the books of Moses-and of 
Degrees of the other prophets from those that 
In- were only influenced by the divine 
spiration. power, claiming divine origin for 
every vowel or signof the Pentateuch 
as having been given to Moses on Sinai; on the 
other hand, he places the inspired man, whether 
prophet, “nazir” like Samson, high priest, or king, 
above the category of common men, secing in him 
one lifted to the rank of angels (iv. 15). The latter 
view is shared by Maimonides (“ Yad,” Yesode ha- 
Torah, vii. 1-6; “Moreh,” ii. 89-35; see PROPHECY). 
How far the view that certain passages in the Pen- 
tateuch are emendations of the scribes (“tikkune 
soferim,” Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, 6; comp. with 
Tan., Yelammedenu, Beshallah; Gen. R. xlix.; T ev. ; 
R. xi.; Num. R. iii.) is compatible with the idea of 
plenary inspiration is discussed by Albo (* 'Ikkarim," 
iii. 22). In fact, the expression in Mek. le., * kinnah 
lia-katub ” (Holy Writ bas used a euphemistic form), 
is such as does not impugn the divine character of 
any part of the book (see I. H. Weiss in note i. 47 of 
his Mekilta edition, and Geiger, “ Urschrift," pp. 
308 et seq.). 

According to Philo, whose idea of inspiration was 
more or less influenced by the Platonic conception 
of the ecstatic or God-intoxicated seer, the prophet 
spoke and wrote in an ecstatic state (“Quis Rerum 
Divinarum Heres Sit," 8 51-52). Josephus (“ Con- 
tra Ap.” i., 8 7) writes: “The Prophets have written 
the original and earliest accounts of things as they 
learned them of God Himself by inspiration." This 
view regarding the inspiration of the Bibleasa whole 
is expressed also in II Tim. iii. 16: “ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God” (eózvevoroc, “ given by 
the spirit of God," the same as the Hebrew “ bce- 
ruah ha-kodesh?). Maimonides (“ Moreh,” ii. 45), 
enumerating the various degrees of prophecy, as- 
cribes different degrees of inspiration to the Pen- 
tateuch, to the Prophets, and to the writers of the 
third class of Scripture—the Hagiographa. The 
view regarding the plenary inspiration of the Pen- 
tateuch maintained by the Rabbis and the philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages, such as Saadia, Maimon- 
ides, and others, did not prevent them from resorting 
to allegorical interpretation when the literal meaning 
seemed opposed to human reason (Saadia, “ Emunot 
woe-De'ot," ii. 44, ix. 183; Maimonides, “Moreh,” ii. 
29. 47). 

Modern Jewish theology of the Reform school, 
after making full allowance for the human origin 
ofthe Holy Scriptures, and recognizing 
that the matter recorded is sonietimes 
in contradiction to the proved results 
of modern historical, physical, aud 
psychological research, arrives at the following con- 
clusion: While the ancient view of a literal dic- 


Modern 
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tation by God must be surrendered, and while 
the seers and writers of Judea must be regarded as 
men with human failings, each with his own pecu- 
liarity of style and sentiment, the Spirit of God was 
nevertheless manifested in them. The Holy Scrip- 
tures still have the power of inspiration for each 
devout soul that reads or hears them. They speak 
to each generation with a divine authority such as 
no other book or literature possesses. The inspira- 
tion of the Bible is different from the inspiration 
under which the great literary and artistic master- 
works of later eras were produced. The religious 
enthusiasm of the Jewish genius leavens the whole, 
and the truth uttered therein, whatever be the form 
it is clothed in, seizes men now as it did when 
prophet, psalmist, or lawgiver first uttered it, them- 
selves carried away by the power of the Divine 
Spirit. This view of modern theology, compatible 
with Biblical science and modern research, which 
analyzes the thoughts and the forms of Scripture 
and traces them to their various sources, finds that 
prophet and sacred writer were under the influence 
of the Divine Spirit while revealing, by word or 
pen, new religious ideas. But the human elc- 
ment in them was not extinguished, and conse- 
quently, in regard to their statements, their knowl- 
edge, and the form of their communication, they 
could only have acted as children of their age. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JTauck's Real Encyclopédie, s.v.; Bacher, 
Die Aciteste Terminologie der Jüdischen Schriftaustle- 
gung, 1899, pp. 88-93, 117, 154, 168, 180. E 


INSTALLATION. See ORDINATION. 


INSTITUT ZUR FORDERUNG DER IS- 
RAELITISCHEN LITERATUR: Society, 
founded by Ludwig Purniprson, for the promotion 
of Jewish literature. The books published by the so- 
ciety were issued from Leipsic. On Feb. 12, 1855, an 
article by Philippson appeared in the “Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.,” proposing the creation of a Jewish publi- 
cation socicty. On May 1 following, the society be- 
gan its active existence witha membership of twelve 
hundred subscribers, which increased to two thou- 
sand during the year. The annual subscription of 
two thalers entitled each member to the works pub- 
lished within the year. A committee of three, Lud- 
wig Philippson of Magdeburg, Adolph Jellinek of 
Leipsic, and Isaac Markus Jost of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, selected the works for publication and 
awarded honoraria to the authors. In 1856, when 
Jellinek was called to Vienna, he was succeeded by 
M. A. Goldschmidt. On the death of Jost (1860) L. 
Herzfeld of Brunswick became a member of the 
committee. In 1855 the Austrian government issued 
a prohibition against joining the society (Frankl- 
Grün, “Gesch. der Juden in Kremsier," ii. 28), and 
Philippson was expelled from Austrian territory 
when he was ona tourin Milan, 1858 (^ Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1868, p. 428}. The society existed for eighteen 
years, chiefly through the untiring efforts of its 
founder; and its membership reached a total of about 
three thousand. It published, in German, about 
eighty works of Jewish history, science, poetry, fic- 
tion, and biography, including the following: 


Grace Aguilar: * Henriquez Morales." 
* Amerikanische Skizzen” (anonymous). 


VI —39 


Bernhard Beer: * Das Leben Abraham's und das Leben Moses’ 
nach Jiidischen Legenden." 

* Bibliothek der Griechischen und Rómischen Schriftsteller 
über Judenthum und Juden." 

Boxberger: * Bar Cochba." 

David Cassel: '* Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur." 

Erckmann-Chatrian: *' Die Blokade von Pfalzburg." 

Benjamin Disraeli: “ Alroy." 

L. A. Frankl: "Reise nach Jerusalem”; * Der Primator "'; 
* pie Abnenbilder.”’ 

Frankolm (pseudonym, "Rispart"): Die Juden und die Kreuz- 
fahrer Unter Richard." 

Frey: “Erzählungen,” 

Julius Fürst: '* Gesch. des Kar&erthums." 

A. Geiger: "Divan Gabirol's"; '" Parschandatha" ; 
dische Dichtungen." 

H. Grütz; "Gesch. der Juden ” (vols. iii., Y.-x.). 

J. Hamburger: *“ Geist der Hagada.” 

L. Herzfeld: '* Gesch. des Volkes Israel" (2 vols.); " Metro- 
logische Untersuchungen " and " Ueber die Kunst bei den He- 
brüern." 

Honigmann: * Das Grab zu Sabioneta.” 

“Jahrbuch für Gesch. des Judenthums und der Juden." 

Josephus: '' Kleinere Schriften." 

I. M. Jost: Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten." 

M. Kayserling: ‘‘Gesch. der Juden in Portugal”; '"' Moses 
Mendelssohn." 

Julius Kossarski: ** Titus." 

E. Kulke: ‘Jüdische Geschichten.” 

Antoine Levy: '* Die Exegese bei den Franzosen." 

M. A. Levy: "^ Gesch. der Jüdischen Münzen." 

L. M. Lewysohn: ** Das Jüdische Kalenderwesen." 

Leopold Low: ** Zur Jüdischen Alterthumskunde." 

S. Munk: ^" Palästina” (translated by M. A. Levy). 

A. Neubauer: " Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek." 

Oelsner: "Sabbathai Bassista." | 

Ludwig Philippson: “Saron”; ''Sepphoris und Rom”; 
“Jacob Tirado”; “An den Strömen ”; "Die Entthronten" ; 
* Ausführliche Darstellung der Israelitischen Religionslehre `“; 
" Weltbewegende Fragen"; * Reden Wider den Unglauben"; 
“ bie Entwickelung der Religiósen Idee im Judenthume, Chris- 
tenthume, und Islam”: ** Die Religion der Gesellschaft " ; °° Is- 
raelitisches Gebetbueh.”’ 

Phóbus Philippson: '' Biographische Skizzen’’; " Der Unbe- 
kannte Rabbi"; * Die Marannen"; " Veilchen Jacob" ; " Ra- 
chel”; “In Banden Frei." 

Philo: Part of his writings in vol. iv. of “* Bibliothek der 
Griechischen und Rómisehen Schriftsteller.” 

L. Seligmaun : ‘Giuseppe Levi's Parabeln aus Talmud und 
Midrasch."' 

M. Wassermann : ** Judah Touro." 

M. Wiener: ** Emech Habacha.”’ 

I. Wiesner: `“ Der Bann bei den Juden." 

B. Willstidter: '" Ueber Jüdische Stiftungen." 

A. A. Wolff: ** Piutim." 


"*Jü- 


The society also contributed financially to the 
publication of a number of works, among them 
being: “Likkute Kadmoniyyot” (S. Pinsker): 
“Zoologie des Talmuds” (L. Lewysohn): “Kerem 
Hemed,” vol. ix. ; * Vorlesungen über Offenbarungs- 
Iehre” (Steinheim); “Die Religiöse Poesie der Ju- 
den in Spanien” (Michael Sachs); “Der Gericht- 
liche Beweis nach Mosaisch-Talmudischem Rechte " 
(Z. Frankel); * Beiträge zur Literaturgesch.” (Zunz). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Aly. Zeit. des Jud. 1855-73. 
D. S. MAN. 


INSTITUTIONS. See TAKKANOT. 


INSTITUTUM JUDAICUM: A special aca- 
demie course for Protestant theologians who desire 
to prepare themselves for missionary work among 
Jews. The first of its kind was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Halle by Professor Callenberg in 1724. 
The great interest which Franz Delitzsch took in the 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity prompted him 
to establisha similar course at the University of Leip- 
sic in 1886, and another was founded by Prof. H. L. 
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Strack in Berlin the same year, "The institutes of 
Leipsie and Berlin have courses in New Testament 
theology witi reference to the Messianic passages 
in the Old Testament, and they also give instruction 
in rabbinic literature; they further publish works 
helpful to their cause, as biographics of famous con- 
verts, controversial pamphlets, autobiographies of 
converted Jews, and occasionally scientific tracts. 
The Berlin institute has published Strack's “ Intro- 
duction to the Talmud,” his editions of some tractates 
of the Mishnah, and a monograph on the blood ac- 
cusation. A special feature of its publications is 
the New Testament in Hebrew and Yiddish transla- 
tions. The present head of the Leipsic Iustitutum 
Judaicum is Professor Dalman, who is assisted in his 
literary work by a Jew, J. J. Kahan (see Missron). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc.s.v. Mission Un- 
ter den Juden: the periodicals Nathanael (Berlin) and Saat 


auf Hoffnung (Leipsic), and the publications of the two in- 
stitutes. D 


INSTRUMENT. Sce DEED. 


INSTRUMENT. Sce Music AND MESICAL Ix- 
STRUMENTS. 
INSURANCE. See EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


INTELLIGENCERS: Persons who supply 
intelligence or secret information; Stuart English 
for “spies.” A number of crypto-Jews in London 
supplied Cromwell with “intelligence” in connec- 
tion with foreign and colonial affairs. In 1655, 
during the discussion of Manasseh ben Israel's plea 
for the readmission of the Jews, a writer to the 
* Mercurius Politicus” living in Amsterdam sug- 
gested that the government could make good use of 
the Jews for obtaining political information, and 
that for thisreason they should be propitiated. "The 
suggestion was seized upon by Thurloe, the secre- 
tary of state, and by Dr. Dorislaus, a secret agent of 
the foreign office. This is seen from a remark in 
Gilbert Burnet's * History of His Own Times.” and in 
the Parliamentary Diary of Thomas Burton (1658). 
who speaks of the Protector’s having used the 
Jews, “those able and general intelligencers” (see 
CARVAJAL). 

Chief among these intelligencers were agents of 
Antonio Fernandez Carvajal, fourteen of whose 
despatches (now in the Clarendon Collection) are 
supposed by Wolf to have been obtained for Thur 
loe. They are said to have enabled Cromwell “to 
take measures for the defeat of the projected inva- 
sion of England concerted at Brussels early in 1656 
between Charles IT. and the Spanish government." 
Of asimilar kind were the services of Manuel Mar- 
tinez Dormido (¢.e., David Abravanel), who sub- 
mitted to Thurloe extracts of letters from his Marano 
correspondents in Amsterdam. ‘These services are 
supposed to have been rewarded by Cromwell in 
1656 by his giving permission for the resettlement 
of Jews in England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lucien Wolf, Cromwells Jewish Intelli- 
gencers, in Jewish Chronicle, May 15, 1891 et seq.; reprinted 
in pamphlet form, London, 1891; idem, American Elements 
in the Re-Settlement, Documents vi.-ix. in Transactiorrs 
Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 1899, pp. 95 et seq.; idem, Mrenasseh 
ben Tsrael’s Mission to Oliver Cromwell, pp. Xxxvi., lii., Lon- 
don, 1901 ; Max J. Kohler, Manasseh ben Israel. and Some 
U ur published Pages of American History, p. 9, New York, 


T. G. 
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INTENTION: An intelligent purpose to doa 
certain act. In criminal cases wrongful intent must 
accompany the wrongfulact in orderto make the cul- 
prit punishable by law. While in the common law, 
when any wrongful act has been committed, it is 
inferred conclusively that the act was intentionally 
committed, in Talmudic law the intention must be 
clearly established, as well asthe actitsclf. An inno- 
cent intention will excuse a wrongful act (see Icno- 
RANCE OF THE Law), and a wrongful intention that 
failed of consummation, even though another crime 
was accidentally committed at the same time, is not 
punishable. For instance, one who intended to kill 
a certain man, and by mistake killed another, could 
not be criminally prosecuted (Sanh. 79a; Maimon- 
ides, “Yad,” Rozeah, iv. 12). Similarly, if one, 
with the intention of killing a certain man, aimed a 
stone ata part of his body where a mortal wound 
could not be inflicted, and the stone struck a more 
delicate part, and caused death, the one that threw 
the stone was free from punishment (20.). The right 
of Asytum, however, was afforded only to one 
who had had no intention of killing; in the cases 
mentioned above the homicide was not admitted 
to the cities of refuge, and the avenger of blood 
(*go'el") could kill him without being liable to 
punishment. 

In civil cases, the law disregards the intention, 
and considers only the injury done by the act. One 
who injures another's person or property, even 
without intention, must make full restitution for the 


. damage (B. K. 26a, b; “Yad,” Hobel, i. 11-14, vi. 


1); one need not, however, compensate him for the 
pain suffered (“za‘ar”), or for the services of a phy- 
sician (* rippui"). or for the time lost (“shebet”), or 
for incident indignities (“boshet”). See DAMAGE, 
Anox that gored a man unintentionally, and caused 
his death, was not killed; but if the ox was known 
to have gored others (*mu'ad"), its owner was 
compelled to make compensation (“kofer”) to the 
victim's heirs. For unintentional, non-fatal injuries 
committed by an animal upon any person or prop- 
erty, its master must make compensation equal to 
half the damage done (B..K. 48a, 44b; “ Yad,” Nizke 
Mamon, x. 9, 18; xi. 6). See BEQUEST; CONSENT; 
DEVOTION; Gortinc Ox; HaATRA'Ag; KAWWANAH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat. 378, 421; 
Mielziner. Legal Maxims, etc., Cincinnati, 1898; Mendel- 
sohn, Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Hebrews, 


Baltimore, 1891. 
S. S. J. H. G. 


INTEREST. See Usury. 


INTERMARRIAGE: Marriage between per- 
sons of different races or tribes. <A prohibition to 
intermarry with the Canaanites is found in Deut. 
vii. 8, where it is said: “Neither shalt thou make 
marriages with them [any of the seven nations of 
the land of Canaan]; thy daughter thou shalt not 
give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take 
unto thy son.” The reason stated for this prohibi- 
tion is: “For they will turn away thy son from fol- 
lowing me, that they may serve other gods” (čb. vii. 
4); and, inasmuch as this reason holds good as re- 
gards intermarriage with any idolatrous nation, all 


Gentiles are included in the prohibition (R. Simeon, 
in ‘Ab, Zarah 86b; comp, Kid. 68b: the other rabbis 
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regard thé prohibition as rabbinic only) At any 
rate, from Ezra onward this prohibition was ex- 
tended to all Gentiles (Ezra ix. 1-2, x. 10-11; Neh. 
x. 91), and accordingly the Law was thus interpreted 
and coditted by Maimonides (“ Yad,” Issure Biah, 
xii. 1; comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 16, 1; 
Aaron ha. Levi, “Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” exxvii.) Older, 
however, than the Deuteronomic law is the patri- 
archal law forbidding the descendants of Abraham 
to intermarry with the Canaanites (Gen. xxiv. 8, 
xxvi. 34, xxvii. 46, xxviii. 8, xxxiv. 14). Never- 
theless the Israelites during the pre-exilic period did 
intermarry with the Gentiles, and the consequence 
was that they were led to adopt idolatrous 
practises (Judges iii. 6; comp. I Kings xi. 1 et seq.). 
It is singular that Moses was the first to be censured, 
and that by his own sister and brother, for having 
married an Ethiopian woman (Num. xii. 1), though 
this ex pression is referred to Zipporah by the com. 
mentaries ad loc.  Intermarriage with Ammonites 
and Moabites was especially forbidden, whereas the 
offspring of intermarriages with the Idumeans and 
Egyptians were to be admitted to the congregation 
of the Lord in their third generation (Deut. xxiii, 


4-7, 8-9). An exception to the prohi- 

Biblical bition against intermarriage was the 
Pro- case of a captive woman during time 
hibition. of war (Deut. xxi. 10-13); but this 


seems to have referred to warfare with 
nations other than the Canaanites (sce the commen- 
taries of Dillmann and Driver ad loc.). 

But, however stroug was the tendency to inter- 
marry in pre-exilie Israel, during the Babylonian 
captivity the Jews realized that they were to be *a 
holy people unto the Lord their God” and were 
therefore forbidden to intermarry with the Gentiles, 
wherefore the princes of the new Judean colony 
came to Ezra saying: “The people of Israel and the 
priests and Levites have not separated themselves 
from the people of the lands, doing according to 
their abominations, even of the Canaanites, the Hit- 
tites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites, the Ammonites, 
the Moabites, the Egyptians, and the Idumeans 
[LXX. and I Esd. viii. 68; Masoretic text incor- 
rectly * Amorites?]; for they have taken of their 
daughters for themselves and for their sons so that 
the holy seed have mingled with the people of those 
lands” (Ezra ix. 1-2). The prophet Malachi also 
complains (Mal. ii. 11): *Judah hath profaned the 
holiness of the Lord which he loved, and hath mar- 
ried the daughter of a strange god." It was the 
fear of seduction to idolatry which induced Ezra and 
the other leaders of thenew colony to exclude from 
the common wealth foreign wives and such as in- 
sisted upon keeping them (Ezra ix.-x.: Neh. x. 31, 
xiii. 23). 

One important factor, however, was introduced 
afterward which essentially modified the prohibi- 
tion of intermarriage, and that was the conversion of 
Gentiles to Judaism. This was believed to be typi- 
fied in Ruth when she says to Naomi, “Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God" (Ruth 
i. 16; comp. Isa. xiv. 1; and see PROSELYTE). All 
the Biblical passages referring to permitted inter- 
marriages, as that of a captive woman in war-time 
(Sifre, Deut, 219; “She shall bewail her father and 
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mother" being explained by R. Akiba to mean “She 
shall bewail her ancestral religion"; Yeb. 48b), or 
of the Ammonites and Moabites (Sifre, 

Influence Deut. 249, 253), or of Joseph (see 

of Con- | AsENATID, were therefore interpreted 

version. by the Rabbis as having been con- 

cluded after due conversion to Juda- 

ism; whereas Esau's intermarriage was found blame- 

worthy on account of the idolatrous practises of his 

wives (Gen. It. Ixv.; comp. Jubilees, xxv. 1). In re- 

gard to King Solomon see Yeb. 76a and Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Issure Biah, xiii. 14-16. | 

In the Book of Jubilees intermarriage with all 
Gentiles is prohibited, no allowance being made for 
proselytes (Jubilees, xx. 4, xxii. 20, xxx. 11; comp. 
Targ. Yer. to Lev. xviii, 21, “Thou shalt not give 
any of thy seed to make them pass through the fire 
of Moloch,” which is translated: “Thou shalt not 
givea ehild in marriage to a Gentile by which the 
offspring is turned over to idolatry "—2 translation 
refuted in Meg. iv. 9, but comp. Sanh. ix. 6, 82a). 
This hostility to all pagan nations seems to have been 
the fruit of the reaction against the Helienistic ex- 
cesses (comp. I Macc. i. 15: “they joined themselves 
to the heathen”; that is, “they intermarried"; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 86b; Sanh. 82b). Hence also the Rabbis 
would not allow intermarriage with the Canaanites 
even after conversion (‘Ab. Zarah 84b; Yeb. 76a; 
comp. “Yad,” Issure Biah, xii. 22). In regard to 
the Ammonites and Moabites, the Rabbis discrimi- 
nated between the men descended from them, who 
were forbidden to marry Jewesses, and the women, 
whom—at least from the third generation onward— 
Jews were permitted to marry (Yeb. viii. 8; * Yad," 
Lc. Xii. 18). Altogether, however, the view pre- 
vailed that the nations of Palestine not having re- 
mained in the ancient state, the exclusion of Gen- 
tiles after they had once embraced Judaism ought 
no longer to be insisted upon (Yad. iv. 4; Tosef., 
Kid. v. 4; Ber. 28a; “Yad,” Le. xii. 25). Hence, 
marriage with converted Gentiles was no longer re- 
garded as intermarriage (see Shulhan ‘Aruk, Le, iv. 
10, where slight differences of opinion are stated). 

Intermarriages between Jewsand Christians—who 
are not identified with Gentiles, but regarded as 
“proselytes of the gates” (Isaac b. Sheshet, Re- 
sponsa, No. 119)—were first prohibited by the Chris- 
tian emperor Constantius in 339, under penalty of 
death (“Codex Theodosianus," xvi 8, 6; comp. 
" Codex Justinianus," i. 9, 7), then by the councils 

of Agdes in 506, of Rheims in Gaul 

Between in 630, of Elvira (Gritz, * Gesch." iv. 

Jews and 363), of Toledo (Lc. v. 859); and in 
Christians. Hungary by King Ladislaus I. 1077, 

and Andrew in 1233 (Grütz, Le. 3d 
ed., iv. 363; v.45, 52, 59; vii. 27; L. Low, * Gesam- 
melte Werke,” ii. 176). 

The removal of the disabilities of the Jews did 
away with these state interdictions. Moses of Coucy 
in 1936 induced those Jews who had contracted 
marriages with Christian or Mohammedan women to 
dissolve them (“Sefer Mizwot ha-Gadol,” oxii.). 
The Great Sanhedrin, convened by Napoleon in 1807, 
declared that “marriages between Israelites and 
Christians when concluded in accordance with the 
civil code are valid, and though they can not be 
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solemnized by the religious rites of J udaism, they 
should not be subject to the herem" (rabbinical 
anathema). With reference to this declaration of 
the Sanhedrin, which was, however, incorrectly pre- 
sented, the Rabbinical Conference of Brunswick, in 
1844, declared: “The marriage of a Jew with a 
Christian woman or with any adherent of a mono- 
theistic religion is not prohibited if the children of 
such issue are permitted by the state to be brought 
up in the Israelitish religion.” Holdheim, in his 
“ Autonomie der Rabbinen,” 1843, tries to prove that 
the Biblical prohibition of intermarriage does not in- 
clude monotheists; but his statements are not always 
correct (see Frankel, " Zeitschrift,” 1844, p. 287). 
Both Geiger and Aub, as members of the committee 
appointed by the first Jewish Synod, held at Leipsic 
in 1869, declared themselves against intermarriage 
as being injurious to the peace of the home and to 
the preservation of the Jewish faith, the faith of the 
minority (“ Referate über die der Ersten Synode Ge- 
stellten Anträge,” p. 193). Ludwig Philippson. 
a member of the Brunswick Conference, changed 
his view afterward and in his “Israelitische Reli- 
gionslehre,” 1865, iii. 850, declared himself against 
intermarriage. D. Einhorn, in “The J ewish Times,” 
1870, No. 45, p. 11, declares marriages between Jews 
and non-Jews to be prohibited from the standpoint 
of Reform Judaism. On the other hand, in contra- 
diction to Einhorn’s view, Samuel Hirsch, empha- 
sizing the monotheistic faith of the Christians and 
the monotheistic mission of Judaism, in Nos. 26-37 
of “The Jewish Times” and db. No. 47, defended 
his opinion as former member of the Brunswick 
Conference, that intermarriages are permitted by 
Reform Judaism. 

Regarding intermarriages with Karaites, sec Ka- 
RAITES; with Shabbethaians, see SHABBETHAI ZEBI. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw, Gesammelte Schriften, 1893. iii. 108-168 : 


Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, pp. 
45-52, Cincinnati, 1884. K 
&. 


It is very difficult to obtain any statistical infor- 
mation as to the number of Jews who marry outside 
their faith; butsome of the Continental governments 
have made inquiries on this point with a view to 
testing the tendency to assimilation in this regard. 

During 1900 in Prussia there were 

Statistics. 4,799 Jews who married Jewesses, and 

474 Jews and Jewesses who married 

outside their faith (* Zeitschrift für Preussische Sta- 
tistik," 1909, p. 216). In Bavaria during the year 
1899, while 416 Jews married Jewesses, 91 Jews and 
Jewesses married outside the faith (“Zeitschrift des 
Ixónigl. Bayer. Statistischen Bureaus,” 1900, p. 259). 
Information of the same kind is obtainable for some 
of the chief towns, as for Berlin, where in 1899 there 
were 621 Jewish marriages as against 229 intermar- 
riages (^ Statistisches Jahrbuch," 1902, p. 61). Simi- 
larly in Budapest for 1898 there were 1,288 Jewish 
marriages as against 146 intermarriages (* Statistikai 
Evkóny ve," 1901, p. 82). In Vienna in 1898 there 
were 110 mixed marriages as against 847 purely Jew- 
ish marriages; while in Prague there were only 6 as 
against 954 (“ Oesterreichisches Stüdtebuch," viii. 
983, Vienna, 1900). Perhaps the most remarkable 
case of all is that of New South Wales, which, aceord- 
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ing to the latest census, gives the number of persons 
living in the married state, and not merely of mar- 
riages ina year. Of these there were 781 who had 
married Jews or Jewesses, as against 686 who had 
married outside the faith (“Census of New South 
Wales 1901, Bulletin No. 14”). 

In all of these cases it is necessary to double the 
number of purely Jewish marriages in order to deter- 
mine the proportion of persons married within or 
without the faith; for it is obvious that if any of 
those who married outside had married another who 
also married outside, this would form only one Jew- 
ish marriage, whereas, under the present circum- 
stances, they constitute two mixed marriages. 
With this taken into consideration, all the figures 
given above will work out as 9.3 per cent of mixed 
marriages. But this would be very misleading if ap- 
plied to all Jews, as those mentioned above are the 
chief communities in which intermarriages occur. 
In Russia and Austria mixed marriages are still very 
rare, as, for instance, in Prague (see above). 

In countries still under medieval conditions, inter. 
marriages are still rarer. In Algeria between 1880 
and 1837, in an average population of 25,000, there 
were only 80 such marriages in all (Rieoux, “ Demo: 
graphie de PAI gérie,” p. 71, Paris, 1860). 

Statistical inquiry has proved that the number of 
children resulting from intermarriages is considera- 
bly smaller than that from purely Jewish marriages, 
averaging only about one child toa marriage com- 
pared with an average of three or four from purely 
Jewish marriages. Reasons have been given by 
Rüppin, in Conrad's “ Jahrbücher ” for 1902, to show 
that the comparison is somewhat deceptive, as the 
birth-rate is determined by dividing marriages by 
births; and as mixed marriages are on the increase 
there are fewer earlier marriages to raise the 
quotient. This, however, does not explain the very 
great contrast, which is probably due to the fact 
that persons marry without the faith at more ad- 
vanced ages than they marry within, and are of a 
somewhat higher social standing, among which 
classes children are generally fewer. See BIRTHS. 

J. 

INTERMEDIATE DAYS. See Hoty Days. 


INTESTACY. 


INVOCATION: A form of praise or blessing 
greatly in vogue in medieval Hebrew literature. In 
ancient times the invocation was an essential part ot 
the various forms of salutation, many instances of 
which are found in Biblical, and especially in post- 
Biblical, literature, They recognize the divine pres- 
ence, invoke the divine benediction, and ex press the 
wish that the object of the salutation may enjoy a 
long and happy life and general prosperity. To 
them belong also the special blessings invoked upon 
arriving and departing travelers and upon the sick, 
and those recited upon extraordinary occasions, joy- 
ful or otherwise—upon drinking wine, upon sneez- 
ing, and upon thé completion of a written commu- 
nication. See ASUSA. 

With the exception of a few formulas used when 
mentioning the name of the Lord (wow JOAN. san 
aapa Sw wow. n'apn Daban sabi qoo 5v "vm. 
DT DDN ww jam n" 3pn), invocations, as a rule, 
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refer to persons, and fall into two main groups, those 
upon the. living, and those upon the dead. In the 
first group the oldest formula occurs frequently in 
the Mishnah (amb <13? = “may he be remembered for 


good!”). This formula, however, afterward came 
to be invoked mainly«upon the dead. 
In- From geonic times are derived ex- 


vocations  pressionslike NYM NDINI and AMD) 

for [mpi] gom, abbreviated $3, 53; 

the Living. the latter abbreviation, having gained 

the signification of the term 103 (“his 

light”), evolved into "w^ Y. Later were added 

Y mp, My camo also with the addition 
Yon Q'sen yv, vv yos vus pn). 

The wish that the one saluted may enjoy a long 
and happy life was conveyed in the formula rmm, 
“yb mm; then, more fully, in pv» sant nme 
prse (y ovr, yoy, with gos — sot), or ND mme 
opi Do (t5 *bt5, with OR = n'm bg ; with the fur- 
ther addition qop—Dp'N'bt). The Spanish or Orien- 
tal Jews write 330 35D (D'D). In the case of promi- 
nent men, particularly those that wielded worldly 
power, non-Jewish rulers included, the formula 
YT DM was, and still is, used (71; mon ais isa 
Biblical expression; see Dan. xi. 21; I Chron. xvi. 
27, xxix. 25). Besides these special phrases, several 
Bible verses, generally in abbreviated and altered 
form, were employed, such as, for instance, those 
from Ex. xviii. 4: "y23 “IN ON (see Ps. cxlvi. 
8: yA apy bxw); Deut. xxxiii. 24: PAN y `m 
(x3); Isa. liii. 10: pua ot Pa ns Cp with the 
appended jog — N^"); Ps. xxii. 27: “y nw xxiv. 5: 
ND n233 Nen (aD): xli. 8: mmm ws "v; 
Ixxii 17: wow p vov Ab bbb ww m; 
Prov. iii. 2: 45 apy ne» n"n noe? mo" pw 
(from which came: » IPD ovn nae s» IN = UN 
o^; or perhaps, in order to obtain this ingenious 
abbreviation, the letter 3 of ni and the word mot 
have been omitted, and the eulogy runs: DYA TNN 
boaon on mae); Ezrai. 8: voy vrow m, cte. In 
the ease of women, from Judges v. 24 is recited: JUAN 
pw and qaan Sawa pw (5n. n'20 transposed 
a'nn) were customary. On occasion of mention- 
ing localities use was made of the eulogy formed 
after Num. xxi. 27: (O°. mima JAIN AIAN 
a'n a'nn, with jpox-mw'amn) ; so, likewise, theadap- 
tations from Ps. xlviii. 9 and Ixxxvil. 9: Yay MIND 
(with jor = N'V*) and “bp now "Y D2315*, were em- 
ployed. 

Eulogies upon the dead contain an expression of 
the desire that the life of the departed may prove 
to have been a blessing, that their earthly remains 
may have peace, and that their souls have entered 
the realms of bliss, are partaking there 
of heavenly blessings and of the rap- 
tures of Eden, and are face to face 
with the glory of God. The utterance 
of some of these enlogies, such as the 
phrase wan odin "nb asad wt 
(briefly: mma wD) was early enjoined upon 
children when naming their deceased father, and 
upon pupils when naming their deceased teacher. 
The following forms of eulogy, each with its varia- 
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tions, have gradually developed: mob st "t, 
ssid py ^3? (Prov. x. 7, compare Ps. exii. 6; 
abbreviated bw), 25235 wp “DT (5°59); in com- 
bination these eulogies upon the dead occur in 
numerous variations, among which wap Das 93? 
son nbwn "nó mails ('noopsst and n'poowyr) is 
the most complete formula; mon voy (n9. 
Mpbwb mas vs ma OD; ny wmm Qs MI 
my pa pnows wea) (23; Man py faa wea) 
(n'ya): in transpositions y'3n3. y'23n; with pox = 
N'yainj; anne enn my a (a ny», ete. 

Besides these freely selected formulas, as in the 
case of eulogies upon the living, verses from the 
Bible, more or less modified in form, have been 
employed. These were largely taken from Ex. 
xvi. 14: byn now Syn) (the resurrection is notably 
associated with the dew, mnn bw b); ] Sam. xxv. 
29: DYN 32 mms ams WEI nnm (from among 
the many variations the most customary is: (WESTIN 
onan WWD my = ayn); Isa. xi. 10: [nmm] 
4132 inmuo (75. Jon= 23 wm nm; 95 
xxvii. 1i: mwy Yon db. Ivii. 2: amo ody wmm 
i123 qn nme by; Ixiii. 14: man m (com- 
pare also Genesis ii, 19: PTY ja Wim"; from the two 
verses developed the formula ry Pa VIN *" mm 
— y'n); Hab. ii. 4: mr àn3osa. pash] 03): 
Ps. xvii. 14: Dna np5n; ib. xxv. 18: BOD Wp. 
yhN en" way ron (N'n 133; often only the first half. 
n'a); db. xci. 1: pbm ay bsa (7w2); db. exvi. 9: 
n"nn msn ^^ '355 “bans (in the third person 
sonny, ete. =n"); Dan. xii. 18: youd “BYM. 
pon vob; and many others. The merits of the de- 
ceased who leda pious life were recited to the survi- 
ving in expressions such as 3129 12 WaT (^m, WNT 
vo syn (5^ np, 19792 jn syd amar (ap, ete. 

It may naturally be assumed that the eulogies. 
found upon tombstones represent the eulogies in cur- 
rent use at the time of inscription. Nor have the 
poets in their acrostics neglected them (prn, PON) prn. 
mm, mana 55 paw DYD mana Sa; y3, 971. 
n". The contractions of eulogy, as abbrevia- 
tions in general, have greatly influenced the forma- 
tion of family-names: compare, for example, names 
such as Shalit (mdy), Jare (N), and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 90£ et seq.; Steinschneider, 
ye Bibl. vii. 23; Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, xxxvii. 121 
et seq. 
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IOWA: One of the north-central states of the 
American Union. A partof the Louisiana Purchase 
(1803), it was incorporated successively in the terri- 
tories of Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin. In 1888 it was organized as the Iowa Territory, 
and in 1846 admitted to the Union. There are no 
records of Jewish organizations, charitable or con- 
gregational, prior to 1855. There were, however, 
Jews living in the river towns as early as 1847-48, 
especially at Dubuque and McGregor, the main 
shipping and crossing points for the West, and small 
unorganized Jewish communities existed at Daven- 
port, Burlington, and Keokuk. From 1849 to 1579 
the population shifted steadily toward the interior 
of the state and the Missouri River. 


Iowa 
Ireland 


Des Moines is the capital and the largest city of 
Iowa; it was settled in 1846, incorporated in 1851, 
and chartered as a city and made the capital of the 
atate in 1857. Its population (1903) is about 70,000, 
of which, perhaps, 1,800 are Jews. The first con- 
gregation in Des Moines was the B’nai Yeshurun, 
organized in 1878, with conservative tendencies; its 
temple was dedicated in 1887, and ministered to 
by Rabbis Davidson, Freudenthal, Müller, Bottig- 
heimer, and Sonneschein. It is now a Reform con- 
gregation. 'Threeothercongregations, the youngest 
of which was established in 1908, use the Orthodox 
ritual. 

Davenport, on the Mississippi, has (1903) a popu- 
lation of 40,000, including about 300 Jews. Its one 
congregation, B'nai Israel (Reform), was organized 
in 1861. Thesynagogue Temple Emanuel was dedi- 
cated in 1884. The pastorate has been held by Rab- 
bis Freuder, Thorner, and Fineshriber. The com- 
munity has a ladies' aid society, a burial-ground 
association, a B'nai B’rith lodge, and à branch of 
the Jewish Woman's Council. 

Keokuk, on the Mississippi, and at the southeast- 
ern extremity of the state, organized, in 1856, a 
benevolent society, which, in 1863, was reorganized 
intothe Congregation B'nai Israel. A temple was 
built, and the congregation flourished until 1898, 
when the removal of many members compelled the 
resignation of their minister. Since that time serv- 
‘ices have been held only occasionally, and on holy 
days. The total population is 15,000, of which not 
more than 50 are Jews (1908). 

Sioux City had its earliest Jewish organization, 
ihe Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society, in 1884; Mt. Sinai 

congregation was organized in 1898. It has the 
usual number of philanthropic societies. Rabbis 
Ellinger, Leiser, and Mannheimer have successively 
-officiated since the organization of the congregation. 
[t has a total population of 35,000, of which 400 are 
-Jews (1903). 

Burlington has one congregation, Anshe Yitz- 
ichak (Orthodox), founded in 1902. In the early sev- 
enties a congregation existed under Rev. S. Hecht, 
but it lived only one year. B'nai B'rith Lodge No. 
251 was organized in 1875. There are about 150 
Jews, in a total population of 25,000. 

Small congregations exist in Centerville, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Dubuque, and Waterloo, Cedar 
Rapids, Clinton, Lake City, Ottumwa, and 
Rock Island have very small communities without 
organized congregations, though holding services on 
holy days. 

Moses Bloom of Iowa City was elected twice to 
the state legislature, and in 1888 was chosen senator 
of Johnson county. 

The name of A, F. Slimmer of Waverly is con- 
nected with many bequests to Jewish, Christian, 
and non-sectarian institutions. 

The entire Jewish population of Iowa does not 
exceed 5,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year-Book, 5561 (1900-01). 
A. W. H. F. 


IRELAND: An island west of Great Britain, 
forming part of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. 
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Ireland appears toward the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, although, curiously enough, quite a number of 
books have been written to identify the Irish with 
the Lost Ten Tribes. 

The first authentic mention of Jews in Ireland is 4 
record, dating from 1079, that.“ five Jews came over 
the sea bearing gifts to Fairdelbach [Hua Brian], and 
were sent back over the sea.” No further reference 
is found until nearly a century later, in the reign of 
Henry II. of England. That monarch, fearful lest 
an independent kingdom should be established in 
Ireland, prohibited a proposed expedition thither. 
Strongbow, however, went in defiance of the king's 
orders; and, as a result, his estates were confiscated. 
In his venture Strongbow seems to have been as- 
sisted financially by a Jew; for under date of 
1170 the following record occurs: “Josce Jew of 
Gloucester owes 100 shillings for an amerciament 
for the moneys which he lent to those who against 
the king's prohibition went over to Ireland ” (Jacobs, 
“Jews of Angevin England,” p. 51). 

Jewish names appear in the “Calendar of Docu- 
ments Relating to Ireland,” between 1171, when Jo- 
seph the Doctor is referred to, down to 1179. It is 
unlikely, however, that Jews settled in the island in 
appreciable numbers at that period; for no further 
record is found concerning them until several years 
later. An entry dated 1225 shows that Roger Bacon: 
had borrowed considerable sums from English Jews 
in connection with his mission on the king's service 
in Ireland. 

By that date, however, there was probably a 
Jewish community in Ireland; for under date 
of July 28, 1232, appears a grant by King Henry 

III. to Peter de Rivall granting 
Branch of him the oflce of treasurer and chan- 
the Irish cellor of the Irish Exchequer, the 
Exchequer. king's ports and coast, and also “the 
custody of the King's Judaism in Ire- 
land." This grant contains the additional instruc- 
tion that *all Jews in Ireland shall be intentive and 
respondent to Peter as their keeper in all things 
touching the king." The Jews at this period prob- 
ably resided in or near Dublin. In the Dublin 
White Book, under date of 1241, appears a grant of 
land eontaining various prohibitions against its sale 
or disposition by the grantee. Part of the prohibi- 
tion reads * vel in Judaismo ponere." Both this and 
the preceding reference were common form. 

The last mention of Jews in the *Calendar of 
Documents Relating to Ireland” appears about 
1986. When theexpulsion from England took place 
(1990), the Irish Jews had doubtless to go as well. 
At any rate, there is no further mention of them 
until the period of the Commonwealth, when the 
resettlement of the Jews in England under Crom- 
well led to resettlement in Ireland also. From in- 
vestigations made by Lucien Wolf, it would appear, 
however, that as early as 1620 one David Sollom, a 
Jewish merchant, purchased some property in Meath 
which is still in the possession of his descendants. 

Jews are first heard of again in Dublin; and there 
is reason to believe that they were among the Dis- 
senters who came after Cromwell’s conquests. It is 
even stated that some Portuguese Jews settled in 
Dublin on Cromwell’s invitation, and that they 
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soon became opulent merchants. They established 
a synagogue in Crane lane. 

The Dublin congregation prospered, and seems to 

have been in existence in the reigns of King Will- 

iam III. and Queen Anne. In a work 

Settlement published in the latter’s reign men- 

in Dublin. tion is made of a visit to London by 

a Rabbi Aaron Sophair of Dublin. 

No record, however, is found of any Jewish set- 

tlement outside of Dublin. As late as 1787 Cork 

seems to have had no Jewish community, though 

toward the middle of the century mention is made 
of Jews residing there. 

In 1728, or thereabout, Michael Phillips pre- 
sented the Dublin Jews with a piece of freehold 
ground at Ballybough Bridge for a cemetery; and 
about the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Bevis Marks Congregation of London assisted them 
financially in erecting a wall round the burial- 
ground. It should be mentioned that the Dublin 
congregation at one time proposed to affiliate itself 
with the Spanish and Portuguese congregation of 
London. Dublin in 1745 contained about forty Jew- 
ish families, comprising about 200 persons. "Their 
synagogue was at Marlborough Green, and their 
cemetery in the center of the village of Ballybou gh. 

In 1746 a bill was introduced in the Irish House of 
Commons “for naturalizing persons professing the 
Jewish religion in Ireland.” Another was intro- 
duced in the following year, agreed to without 
amendment, and presented to the lord lieutenant 
to be transmitted to England; but it never received 
the royal assent. These Irish bills, however, had 
one very important result; namely, the formation 
of the Committee of Diligence, which was organ- 
ized by British Jews at this time to watch the prog- 
ress of the measure. This ultimately led to the 
organization of the Board of Deputies, which im- 
portant body has continued in existence to the pres- 
ent time. 

Jews were expressly excepted from the benefit of 
the Irish Naturalization Act of 1783. 

The Dublin congregation declined steadily toward 
the end of the eighteenth century; and by the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth the synagogue was dis- 
continued, and the borrowed serolls were returned 
to the Bevis Marks Congregation. About 1822, 
however, the congregation was reorganized, and it 
has prospered ever since, Its meeting-place was 
for several years at 40 Stafford street; a new syna- 
gogue was built in Mary's Abbey in 1839; and the 
present place of worship is in Adelaide road. 

The exceptions in the Naturalization Act of 1788, 
referred. to above, were abolished in 1846. In the 
same year the obsolete statute “De Judaismo,” 
which prescribed a special dress for Jews, was also 
formally repealed. The Irish Marriage Act of 1544 
expressly made provision for marriages according 
to Jewish rites. 

When the Irish famine was at its height in 1847, 
the Jews of America took an active interest in re- 
lieving the distress; and a notable mecting was or- 
ganized by the Spanish and Portuguese congrega- 
tion of New York, at which a fund was raised in aid 
of the sufferers. | 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century sev- 


eral families of German Jews settled in Ireland. 
Conspicuous among these was the JAFFE family of 
Belfast, which established the famous linen-house 
bearing its name. 

Jews have repeatedly held office in Ireland. A 
Benjamin d'Israeli, or Disraeli, a public notary in 
Dublin from 1788 to 1796, and later a prominent 
member of the Dublin Stock Exchange, held the 
office of sheriff for County Carlow in 1810. In all 
likelihood, however, he was a Jew by origin only. 

Ralph Bernal-Osborne, of Jewish extraction, was a 
prominent land-owner in Ireland, and represented 
Waterford in Parliament in 1870. 

The first professing Israelite, however, to hold 
office was Lewis Harris, alderman of the city of 
Dublin. Hisson, Alfred Wormser Harris, succeeded 
him as senior alderman, and in 1880 contested the 
county of Kildare in the Liberal interest. Alfred 
now (1903) holds commissions of the peace for the 
city and county of Dublin. 

The most prominent position ever held in Ireland 
by a Jew was that of Lord Mayor of Belfast, held 

= by Sir Otto Jarre 1899-1900; he ‘also 
Prominent became high sheriff in 1901. At pres- 
Irish Jews. ent Sir Otto is justice of the peace for 
Belfast and also consul at that city for 
the German government. Maurice E. Solomons, jus- 
tice of the peace for the city and county of Dublin, is 
acting consul in that city for the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. 

Among the Jews graduated from Trinity College, 
Dublin, may be mentioned: N. L. Benmohel, the 
first professing Jew to enter the institution since its 
foundation by Queen Elizabeth; John D. Rosenthal, 
LL.D; Barrow Emanuel, J.P.; and Ernest W. Har- 
ris, LL.D. The Rev. Alfred Philip Bender, J .P., a 
native Irish Jew, has been government member of 
the council of the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Ireland is the only portion of the British Isles that 
has a religious census; and, consequently, figures 
are more nearly correct there than elsewhere. The 
Jewish population in 1871 was 258. By the census 
of 1881 it did not exceed 453, mostly of English and 
German extraction. Since that date, however, it 
has increased considerably, doubtless owing to Rus- 
sian immigration. In 1891 it was given as 1,779; in 
1901 as 3,771. The bulk of this population resides 
in Dublin, which contains about 2,200 Jews. Be- 
sides the synagogue on Adelaide road, there are five 
minor congregations, a board of guardians, and a 
number of charitable and educational institutions. 

Belfast has a Jewish population of about 450, 
and contains several charitable organizations and 
two synagogues, of one of which Sir Otto Jaffe is 
president. The Jewish population of Cork is about 
400, Limerick, Londonderry, and Waterford 
have each a synagogue and charitable organizations. 
Zionist socicties also have been established in Ireland. 

The Jewish population is distributed in the prov- 
inces as follows: Connaught, 4; Leinster, 2,246; 
Munster, 670; and Ulster, 851. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Calendar af Dacuments Relating to Ireland, 
edited by H. S. Sweetman, i.-iv. London, 1875; John D'Alton, 

History of the City of Dublin, pp. 04-57, Dublin. 18885; White- 


heat and Walsh, History of Dublin, pp. 845; Joseph Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England, pp. 51, 200, New York, 1893; 
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land, ii. 262, London, 1786; The Occident (Phila.), 1847, v. 
35-45; Jew. Chron. Jan. 4, Feb. 8, 1901; The J ewish Year 
Book, London, 1902-03; Dict. Nat. Biog. iv. 373, xx. 117, New 
York. : 

J. L. HË. 


IR HA-HERES. See HERES. 
IRKUTSK. See SIBERIA. 


IRON: The invention of the art of working in 
brass and iron is ascribed to Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 
99) and thus placed in prehistoric times. The 
Israelites, therefore, derived their knowledge of the 
art from others. Further proof of this fact is fur- 
nished by the undoubtedly trustworthy report that 
Solomon brought Hiram, an. artificer, from Tyre to 
make the brazen implements used in the Temple; 
from this it is apparent that at that time the Jews 
had not acquired the art. Indeed, as industrial pur- 
suits in general among the Jews arose only after 
the time of Solomon, it may be assumed that the 
same was the case with the art of working in brass 
andiron. Outside of the cities the peasant continued 
for a long time to make (as he still makes at the 
present day, in some places) his own clothes and 
his own simple tools, and to be his own car. 
penter. As soon, however, as the Israelites began 
to settle in larger towns, and especially as the Ca- 
naanitish cities were opened to them, a division of 
labor took place; then, for the first time, such occu- 
pations as working in brass and iron began to de- 
-velop among them. Without doubt the use of brass 
preceded that of iron: the kitchen utensils were of 
brass (* nehoshet ”), as also were parts of the armor 
—helmet, shield, cuirass, greaves, bow, and, per- 
haps, sword (I Sam. xvii. 5 et seg. ; II Sam. xxii. 85). 

Iron does not scem to have taken the place of 
brass until a rather late date. Although the art of 
working in iron is mentioned in the Hexateuch 
(Num. xxxi. 99, xxxv. 16; Deut. iii. 11, xix. 5; 
Josh. xxii. 8), these are generally considered com- 
paratively late passages, and would therefore only 
indicate something for the time in which they were 
written, but nothing for the period to which they re- 
fer. The same is claimed for 1 Sam. xvii. 7 and H 

Kings vi. 5; these passages are said to 

Period of belong to a considerably later period. 

In- The oldest passage from this point of 

troduction. view which presupposes the use of 

iron is II Sam. xii. 91, in which " harize 

ha-barzel" are mentioned. Jn Amos “haruzot ha- 

barzel," used by the Arameans, are spoken of. It 

may be inferred from II Sam. xii. 81 that the Israel- 
ites of that time were also familiar with the metal. 

Iron was used ina great many ways: for manu- 
facturing axes and hatchets (Deut. xix. 5; II Kings 
vi. 5); sickles, knives, swords, and spears (I Sam. 
xvii. 7); bolts, chains, and fetters (Ps. cv. 18; ovii. 
10, 16; Isa. xlv. 2); nails, hooks, and hilts (Jer. 
xvii. 1; Job xix. 24). It was also used in making 
plows, thrashing-carts, and thrashing-boards (Amos 
i. 8; I Sam. xiii. 20; II Sam. xii. 81), as well as for 
sheathing war-chariots. The Israelites found such 
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“iron chariots " already in use among the Canaanites, 
and were compelled to avoid encountering the 
enemy in the open plain, where the latter could use 
their chariots. 

Iron lends itself readily to figurative usage. Thus 
Egypt is called “kur ha-barzel” (the iron furnace; 
Deut. iv. 20); those who are sunk in misery are de- 
scribed as “asire ‘oni u-barzel ? (bound in affliction 
and iron; Ps. evii. 10). A tyrannical ruler is char- 
acterized as *shebet barzel" (Ps. ii. 9), or “ ‘ol bar- 
zel” (Deut. xxviii. 48); an unbending neck is “gid 
barzel" (Isa. xlviii. 4. The teeth of the fourth 
great beast which Daniel saw in his vision are of 
iron (Dan. vii. 7; comp. II Macc. xi, 19; Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xxii. 15). 

E. G. II. W. N. 

IR-SHEMESH (wow wy, “city of the sun”): 
A city of Dan, mentioned with Shaalabbin and 
Ajalon (Josh. xix. 41-42) Its parallel name in 
Judges (i 85, Hebr.) is “Har-Heres” (the mountain 
of thesun). Some modern critics identify Ir-shemesh 
with BrgrH-sHEMESH, in Judah. See HERES. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


ISAAC.—Biblical Data: Second patriarch; son 
of Abraham and Sarah. He was the child of a mir- 
acle, for at the time of his birth his mother, hitherto 
childless, was ninety years old, and his father a 
hundred. By the command of God the child was 
named “Isaac” (pny ; in poetical language pnt" 


= laughter"), because Abraham had, covertly, 


laughed in incredulity when, a year previously, he 
had received the promise of God that a son would 
be born to him by Sarah (Gen. xvii. 17); so also did 
Sarah as, standing at the door of the tent, she heard 
the promise reiterated by the angel (Gen. xviii. 12). 
Isaac was circumcised when he was eight days old, 
and at his weaning the parents manifested their joy 
by giving a great feast. As a solicitous mother 
Sarah urged Abraham to send away Ishmael,.his son 
by the servant-maid Hagar, whom she had seen 
mocking Isaac. At first Abraham hesitated, but at 
the command of God he complied with the wish of 
his wife; Isaac was thus declared the sole heir of his 
father. 

A critical event in Isaac’s life occurred when 
God’s command came that he should be offered as 
a sacrifice on a mountain in the land of Moriah (Gen. 
xxii. 2). Isaac showed himself in this trial to be 
worthy of his father. Without murmuring he suf- 
fered himself to be bound and laid upon the altar. 
But Abraham was prevented by God from consum- 
mating the sacrifice, and a ram that happened to be 
near was offered instead. At the age of thirty-six 
Isaac lost his mother. Abraham then charged Elie- 
zer, his steward, with the mission of selecting a 
wife for Isaac from among his (Abraham's) own 
people. After a series of providential coincidences, 
Eliezer returned with Rebekah, whom Isaac, then 

forty, married (Gen. xxv. 20). For 

Birth of twenty years they were childless; at 
Jacob and last Isaac’s prayers were heard, and Re- 

Esau. bekah gave birth to the twins Esau and 

. Jacob. As the children grew the gentle 

and good-natured Isaac came to prefer the boisterous 
and adventurous Esau, who gratified his father with 
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the choicest spoils of the chase, while the quiet and 
less adventurous Jacob was an object of special re- 
gard to Rebekah: a division of feeling which be- 
came later a source of jealousy and hatred between 
the two brothers. | 

A. famine compelled Isaac to leave his abode “ by 
the well of Lahai-roi.” On this occasion he had his 
first vision. God appeared to him in a dream and 
warned him not to.go down to Egypt, but to remain 
within the boundaries of Palestine, promising him 
great prosperity and numerous descendants. Isaac 
therefore settled among the Philistines at Gerar, 
where, fearing lest Rebekah's beauty should tempt 
the Philistines to kill him, he had recourse to a strat- 
agem that had been used in similar circumstances by 
his father; he pretended that she was hissister. The 
Philistine king, however, was not long iu finding 
out the truth, and, after rebuking Isaac for his de- 
ceit, adopted stringent measures for the protection 
of husband and wife. | 

In his new home Isaac devoted himself to hus- 
bandry, and succeeded so well that he incurred the 
envy of the Philistines. They commenced a petty 
persecution against him, stopping up the wells which 
his father had dug, and which Isaac's servants had re- 
opened. The peace-loving Isaac submitted patiently 
to these persecutions until Abimelech enjoined 
hin to remove from Gerar. Isaac then pitched 
his tent in the valley of Gerar, shortly afterward 
settling at Deer-sheba, where God appeared to him 

for the second time and blessed him. 

Persecuted An altar was built by Isaac on the spot 

by Phi- where he had had the vision, and his 

listines. servants dug à well While living 

there Isaac received a visit from Abim- 

elech, king of the Philistines, and Phichol, the 

chief captain of his army, who came to court his 
alliance. 

Isaac's old age was not à happy one. He was as- 
sailed by infirmities, and became totally blind. To 
this was added the enmity between his two sons. 
With prevision of his death, Isaac recommended his 
son Esau to bring him some venison and receive his 
blessing. At the instigation of Rebekah, Jacob, 
profiting by the blindness of his father, presented 
himself in Esau's stead, and received the blessing 
intended for the latter. This infuriated Esau to 
such an extent that Jacob had to seek safety in 
flight. Isaac died at Hebron, at the age of 180, 
shortly after the return of Jacob and his family from 
Mesopotamia, and was buried by his two sons in the 
cave of Machpelah, beside Abraham and Sarah. 

In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, Isaac was born in the month of Nisan, at 
noon, when the spring sun was shining in all its 
glory (Rosh ha-Shanah 10b; Gen. R. Hii). At that 
hour the sick were restored to health, the blind re- 
covered their sight, and the deaf their hearing; the 
brightness of the sun and of the moon was intensi- 
fied (Tan., Gen. 37); a spirit of justice began to 
prevail in the world: hence the name pny’, a com- 
pound of sy and pin (= “Law was issued”). In 
the numerical value of each letter of the name there 
is an allusion: thus, the * (= 10) alludes to the Deca- 
logue; the ¥ (= 90), and the p (= 100), to the re- 
spective ages of Sarah and Abraham at the birth of 


Isaac; the r1 (= 8) refers to the day of circumcision 
(Gen, R. liii.) Notwithstanding, there were slan- 
derers who maintained that Abraham and Sarah had 
picked up a foundling, or, according to another 
haggadah, had taken a son of Hagar and pretended 
that he was their son. "To silence these slanderers 
Abraham prepared a great feast on the occasion of 
the weaning of Isaac, whereat, by a miracle, Sarah 
was enabled to nurse all the sucklings that had been 
brought by the women invited to the feast. As 
there was no longer any doubt as to Sarah's mater- 
nity, the slanderers questioned Abraham's paternity. 
Then God imprinted on the face of Isaac the fea- 
tures of Abraham, and the likeness between father 
and son became so great that one was often mis- 
taken for the other (B. M. 87a; Yalk., Gen. 93). 
According to some Ishmael committed the crime of 
attracting Isaac to the fields and there casting at 
him arrows and balls under the pretext of play 
(pn'y5), but in reality to get rid of him (Gen. R. liii.): 
for this reason Sarah insisted on Ishmael and his 
mother being dismissed. 
A fertile subject inthe Hageadah is the attempted 
sacrifice of Isaac, known as the “ ‘akedah.’’ Accord- 
ing to Jose ben Zimra, the idea of 
The tempting Abraham was suggested by 
Sacrifice of Satan, who said: “Lord of the Uni- 
Isaac. verse! Here is a man whom thou hast 
blessed with a son at the age of one 
hundred years, and yet, amidst all his feasts, he did 
not offer thee a single dove or young pigeon fora 
sacrifice” (Sanh. 87b; Gen. R. lv.). In Jose ben 
Zimra's opinion, the ‘akedah took place immediately 
after Isaac's weaning. This, however, is not the 
general opinion. According to the Rabbis, the 
‘akedah not only coincided with, but was the cause 
of, the death of Sarah, who was informed of Abra- 
ham's intention while he and Isaac were on the way 
to Mount Moriah. Therefore Isaac must then have 
been thirty-seven . years old (Seder ‘Olam Rabbah, 
ed. Ratner, p. 6; Pirke R. El. xxxi; Tanna debe 
Elipahu R. xxvii) Not only did he consent to 
thesacrifice, but he himself suggested it in the course 
of a discussion that arose between him and Ishmael 
concerning their respective merits. Ishmael asserted 
his superiority to Isaac on account of his having 
suffered himself to be circumcised at an age when 
he could have objected to it, while Isaac underwent 
the operation on the eighth day after his birth 
*'Thou pridest thyself," replied Isaac, *on having 
given to God three drops of thy blood. I am now 
thirty-seven years old, and would gladly give my 
life if God wished it” (Sanh. 89b: Gen. R. lvi. 8), 
While he was on the way to Mount Moriah Isaac 
was addressed by Satan in the following terms: 
* Unfortunate son of an unfortunate mother! How 
many days did thy mother pass in fasting and pray- 
iug for thy birth! aud now thy father, who has lost 
his mind, is going to kill thee." Isaac then endeav- 
ored to awaken the pity of his father (Gen. R. 1v.). 
According to another haggadah Isaac rebuked 
Satan and told him that he was not willing to op- 
pose the wish of his Creator and the command of his 
father (Tan., Gen. xlvi) While Abraham was 
building the altar Isaac hid himself. fearing lest 
Satan should throw stones at him and render. him 


Isaac 
Isaac ben Asher 


ne 


unfit for a sacrifice. The same fear caused him to 
ask to be bound on the altar; “for,” said he, “I am 
young and may tremble at the sight of the knife” 

(Gen. R. lvi. 8). l 
The ‘akedah is especially prominent in the Jew- 
ish liturey. The remembrance of the incident by 
God is believed to be a sure guaranty of His for- 
giveness of the sins of Israel; hence the numerous 
‘akedah prayers, a specimen of which 


The is found in the Mishnah. See ‘AKE- 
‘Akedah pan. Isaac is presented in rabbinical 
in Jewish literature as being the prototype of 
Liturgy. martyrs (Esth. R. i) The great tract- 


ability of his character is shown by his 
conduct in the affair of the wells, which he aban- 
doned without complaining of the injustice done 
him (Sanh. 1112). More than other patriarchs he 
pleads for Israel. When Abraham and Jacob, says 
the Talmud, were told that their children had 
sinned, they answered, “ Let them be blotted out 
for the sanctification of Thy name”; but when God 
said to Isaac, “Thy children have sinned,” Isaac 
answered, “ Why are they my children more than 
Thine? When they answered, ‘We will do [all that 
God shall command] and we will listen,’ Thou 
calledst them ‘My first-born’; yet now they are 
mine and not Thine! Moreover, how long can they 
have sinned? The duration of man’s life is seventy 
years. In the first twenty years he is not punished 
[being irresponsible]; half of the remaining fifty is 
passed in sleeping. Half of the remainder is spent 
in praying, eating, etc. There remain only twelve 
and a half years. If thou art willing to bear the 
. whole, it is for the better; if not, let half be borne 
by me and the other half by Thee. But if Thou 
insist upon my bearing the whole, I have already 
sacrificed myself for Thee” (Shab, 89b). 

To Isaac is attributed the institution of the “ Min- 
hah” prayer (Ber. 26b) Like Abraham, he ob- 
served all the commandments, and made proselytes. 
He was one of the three over whom the Angel of 
Death had no power; one of the seven whose 
buried bodies were not devoured by worms; one of 
the three upon whom the * yezer ha-ra*" (the se- 
ducer) had no influence (B. B. 17b). He caused the 
Shekinah to descend from the sixth to the fifth 
heaven (Gen. R. xix.). 

S. J. Br. 

ISAAC; Member of the embassy sent in 797 by 
Charlemagne to Harun al-Rashid, calif at Bagdad, 
probably as interpreter for the ambassadors, who 
were the noblemen Sigismund and Landfried. Both 
died on their way back, and Isaac became the sole 
bearer of the calif’s answer and presents, among 
which latter wasa magnificent elephant. When the 
emperor was informed of Isaac’s return to France, 
he sent the notary Erchenbald to Liguria in order 
to prepare for the transportation of the elephant and 
the other presents. Isaacarrived at the port of Ven- 
dres in Oct., 801; but, as the Alps were covered 
with snow, he was obliged to pass the winter at Ver- 
ceil. He reached Aix-la-Chapelle in the summer of 
802, and the emperor received him in audience there. 

Zunz (* G. S." i. 157) supposes that Isaac was the 
means of establishing relations between the French 
rabbis and the Geonim, as France is not mentioned 
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in the decisions of the latter before 850 (“Sha‘are 


Zedek," p. 12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eginhard, Annales, pp. 51, 52, in Guizot's 
Collection des Mémoires, vol. iii., Paris, 1824; Gratz, Gesch, 
3d ed., v. 181-185 ; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 81; 
Aronius, Regesten, No. 68. 

G. M. SEL. 

ISAAC B. ABBA MARI: French codifier; 
born in Provence about 1122; died after 1193 (in 
Marseilles ?). Isaac’s father, a great rabbinical au- 
thority, who wrote commentaries on the Talmud 
(* "Ittur," i. 17, ed. Warsaw, section “ Kinyan "), and 
responsa (l.c. p. 49, section “Shemat DBa'alim "), was 
his teacher. In his “‘Ittur” Isaac often mentions as 
another of his teachers his uncle, who, according toa 
manuscript note (see Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 2356), was a pupil of Alfasi. Isaac 
carried on & friendly correspondence with Jacob 
Tam, whom he was in the habit of consulting on 
doubtful questions, though not asa pupil consults 
a teacher. Abraham b. Nathan of Lunel and Abra- 
ham b. Isaac (RABaD IL) were related to him, 
while the son-in-law of the latter, Abraham b. David 
of Posquiéres, frequently consulted him on scien- 
tific questions. Isaac began his literary activity at 
the age of seventeen, when, at his father's sugges 
tion, he wrote *Shehitah u-Terefot,” rules for the 
slaughtering of animals and the eating of their flesh. 
At about the same time he wrote a small work on 
the precepts concerning Zizit, at the request of 
Sheshet Benveniste “ha-Nasi” of Barcelona. Both 
works form a part of the legal codex "'Ittur," or 
“Tttur Soferim," which occupied Isaac about 
twenty-three years (from 1170 to 1193). Until modern 
times only the first part of this work was known 
(Venice, 1608): the whole codex was published first 
by Schónblum (Lemberg, 1860), and included Isaac’s 
«* Aseret ha-Dibrot," which is really only a special 
name for a part of the “‘Ittur.” The "'Ittur" con- 
tains, in three parts, almost a complete code of laws, 
and is divided as follows: part i., jurisprudence, in- 
cluding the laws of marriage and divorce; part ii., 
rules concerning the slaughter of cattle, and con- 
cerning meat which it is permissibletoeat; concern. 
ing circumcision, zizit, tefillin, marriage ceremonies; 
part iii., * *Aseret ha-Dibrot," embracing a considera- 
tion of therules governingthe following ten subjects: 
(1) the Feast of Tabernacles; (2) lulab; (3) hallel; 
(4) shofar: (5) Yom Kippur; (6) megillah; (7) Ha- 
nukkah; (8) prohibition of leavened bread ón the 
Passover; (9) the commandment concerning mazzah 
and mara; (10) general laws for feast-days. 

The book belongs to the classic productions of rab- 
binical literature in France. Isaac shows in this 
work a knowledge of the two Talmuds such as al- 
most no other person of his time possessed. With 
works on the Geonim, among them many responsa 
and treatises which are otherwise unknown to-day, 
he shows the same familiarity as with the produc- 
tions of the northern French Talmudists. At the 
same time he proceeds independently in his criticism, 
without regard to the age or reputation of former 
authorities, and spares not even the Geonim and 
Alfasi, though he admired them greatly. 

While Spanish and German Talmudists, up to the 
time of the “Tur,” often mentioned the *'Tttur," 
and authorities like Solomon ibn Adret, Asher b. 
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Jehiel, Mordecai b. Hillel, and several others refer 
to this work, after the appearance and wide circula- 
tion of the “Tur” it soon shared the 
fate of many other codices (as, for ex- 
ample, Abraham b. Isaac’s “ Eshkol”), 
and fell into disuse. Joseph Caro was 
the first who, after a long interval, 
made use of the *'Ittur" (for his * Bet Yosef”; see 
ihe introduction), but even he does not appear to 
have had the whole work before him (comp. * Bet 
Yosef,” Orah Hay yim, 671). 

At the end of the seventeenth century Jacob b. 
Israel Sason wrote a commentary to a part of the 
* *Tttur,? under the title * Bene Ya‘akob ” (Constanti- 
nople, 1704). In the eighteenth century the follow- 
ing authors wrote commentaries to the work: Eliezer 
b. Jacob (Nahum; not published); Abraham 
Giron (“ Tikkun Soferim u-Mikra Soferim " (Constan- 
tinople, 1756, with text); Jacob b. Abraham de 
Boton gives fragments of his commentary to the 
*'[ttur? in his collection of responsa, *'Edut be- 
Ya'akob" (Salonica, 1720); while a similar work by 
Solomon al-Gazi was lost during its author's lifetime. 
Samuel Schónblum published an edition of the “ ‘It- 
tur” annotated by himself. Meir Jonah b. Samuel 
wrote a very exhaustive and learned commentary 
(with text; parts ii. and iii., Wilna, 1874; part i., in 
two sections, Warsaw, 1888 and 1885). Isaac wrote 
also marginal notes to Alfasi’s *Halakot," with the 
title ^ Me'ah She‘arim,” which appeared for the first 
time in a Wilna edition of Alfasi (1881-97). No 
trace has been preserved of his commentary to 
Ketubot, which he quotes (“‘Ittur,” i. 15, section 
“Zeman ?). 


Spread 
ofthe . 
« CTt£tur.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 108; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, pp. 372-373; Neubauer, in Monatsschrift, 
xx. 173-176; idem, Les Rabbins Français, pp. 590-521; 
ijdem, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2356 ; Meir Jonah b. Sam- 
uel, in-the introduction to his edition of the ‘/ttw7; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1066-1007 ; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 
yim, No. 1072; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, pp. 552-583 ; for the father of Isaac, comp. 
Abba Mari b. Isaac. 

S. B. L. G. 


ISAAC ABENDANA. Sce ABENDANA, ISAAC, 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM ANCONA AL- 
KUSTANTINI: Italian Talmudist; lived at An- 
cona in the first half of the eighteenth century. He 
carried on a scientific correspondence with Isaac 
Lampronti, who frequently mentions him in his 
* Pahad Yizhak.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mortara, Indice, p. 2. 

K. I. Br. 

ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM HA-GORNI: Pro- 
vençal poet; lived at Luc in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. Heis known in Hebrew litera- 
ture under the surname of “ Gorni,” which, as Stein- 
schneider first pointed out, is the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of “Aire” (=m). Isaac is represented by 
Abraham Bedersi in his diwan as a venal itinerant 
poet, selling his praises to the highest bidder. How- 
ever, judging from some fragments in the library 
of Munich (Steinschneider, * Cat. Munich," No. 128), 
extracts from which, were published in “ Monats- 
schrift? (1882, p. 510), Isaac possessed a poetical 
talent far above that of his antagonist Bedersi. In 
addition to the fragments mentioned, a diwan of 
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which Isaac was the author is still extant in manu- 

script (St. Petersburg). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Hotam Toknit, pp. 1-13; 
Neubauer, in Arch. des Missions Scientifiques, 3d series, i. 
511; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 719 et seq.; 
ZH ROREM 1882, pp. 510-523; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
i I. Br. 
ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF NEUSTADT: 

Duteh eabalist; lived at Amsterdam in the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries. He was an assist- 

ant rabbi at Amsterdam, where he devoted himself 
to the editing of cabalistic works. In 1701 he pub- 
lished, from a manuscript he had in his possession, 
the “Sefer Raziel ha-Gadol” of Eleazar of Worms, 
in the preface to which Isaac expresses his firm be- 
lief that the book possesses the virtue of protecting 
from fire the house in which it, or a copy of it, is kept. 

He reedited the cabalistic treatises “Sefer ha-Mal- 

bush,” “Sefer Noah,” “Sefer ha-Mazzalot,” *Shi'ur 

Komah,” *'Tefillot," and * Ma'aseh Bereshit.” In 

the same year he edited and published “Zohar he- 

Hadash," “Midrash ha-Ne‘elam,” “Sitre Torah,” 

“Tikkunim,” * Likkutim," and the Zohar on the Five 

Scrolls. His son Löb added to the “Zohar he- 

Hadash ” a vocabulary to the two Zohars, extracted 

from the “Imre Binah" of Issachar Bär. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. No. 1147; Jellinek, in 
Orient, Lit. vii. 254; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1074. 


K. I. Br. 


ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF POSEN : Po- 
lish rabbi and author; died in Posen 1685. He was 
the pupil of R. Jonah Teomim, author of “ Kikayon 
de- Yonah,” and colleague of R. Moses Zacuto; later 
he became rabbi of Lutzk, Volhynia, whence he 
went to Grodno. In 1664 he was called to Wilna to 
succeed R. Moses, author of “Helkat Mehokek”; 
thence he went (1667) to the rabbinate of Posen. 
He was called “ Rabbi Isaac the Great” because of 
his extensive knowledge in Talmud and Cabala. 
He gave his approbation to many books at the meet- 
ings of the Polish rabbis. He is mentioned in 
“Magen Abraham,” on Orah Hayyim, Nos. 1, 82; 
and his responsa are found in “Ge’on Zebi,” “ Bet 
Ya‘akob,” and * Eben ha-Shoham.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, pp. 41, 
43; Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 70b, 122a; Perles, Gesch. der 
Juden in Posen, in Monatsschrift, 1969, No. 14. 


S. S. N. T. L. 


Noon OF ACCO. See Isaac BEN SAMUEL OF 
CRE. 

ISAAC BEN ASHER II.: Tosafist, appar- 
ently of the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He is quoted by Mordecai b. Hillel (M. K No. 504), 
who adds that Isaac b. Asher died a martyr The 
same passage is also found in * Haggahot Maimu- 
niyyot” (“Semahot,” No. 78), where it is simply 
said that he was killed. He isalso quoted in “ Da‘at 
Zekenim ” (to Ex. vii. 25), where it is said that he 
was born on the same day that the tosafist Isaac B. 
AsuER HA-LEvI died. This statement makes Zunz 
suppose (* Z. G." p. 32) that Isaac b. Asher II. was 
thelatter's grandson. Zunz also says that Isaac b. 
Asher II. was killed at Würzburg, which is against 
probability. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 595; Kohn, Mor- 

dochai b. Hillel, p. 120. 

S. M. SEL. 


Isaac ben Asher 
Isaac ben Hayyim 
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ISAAC BEN ASHER HA-LEVI (RIBA): ISAAC DE CASTRO. See CASTRO. 


Tosufist; lived at Speyer in the eleventh century; 
son-in-law of Eliakim ben Meshullam and pupil of 
Rashi. Hisare the earliest known tosafot, and are 
mentioned, under the name of * Tosafot Riba,” in 
the “Temim De‘im,” in the printed tosafot (Sotah 
17b), and in the * Tosafot Yeshanin " (Yoma 15a). 
They are frequently quoted without the name of 
their author. Isaac ben Asher also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, which is no longer in 
existence. It is cited in the “Minhat Yehudah,” 
and Jacob Tam made use of it in his “Sefer ha- 
Yashar” (p. 282). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Zunz, Z. G. p. 31; 

Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 501, No. 1074. 

S. S. I. Bn. 

ISAAC (ABU JACOB) BAR BAHLUL: 
Karaite scholar; lived at the end of the eleventh, or 
at the beginning of the twelfth, century. Two 
decisions of his have been preserved by Hadassi. 
. The first of these (“Eshkol ha-Kofer,” alphabet 
197) refers to the eating of quail in the wilderness, 
which, according to his calculation, began on the 
94th of Ivyar in the second year after the Exodus, 
and ended on the 24th of Siwan (Num. x. 11, 33; xi. 
18, 19) The second decision (* Eshkol ha-Kofer,” 
alphabet 286) refers to the conditions under which 
it was allowable to sacrifice outside the sanctuary. 
Isaac is also quoted by Jacob Tamani and the author 


of *Hiluk." Nothing is known of his literary 


activity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 166 (where 
his name is erroneously given as " Gahlul"' ; comp. also pp. 
82. S6, 106, 193); Fürst, Gesch. des Kardiert. ii. 49; Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Bibl. v. 50; J. Q- R- x. 1M. 

K. S. BP. 
ISAAC IBN BARUN, ABU IBRAHIM. Sce 

Is BARUN, Abu IBRAHIM IsHak. E 
ISAAC THE BLIND (myn), N'D; ISAAC 

BEN ABRAHAM OF POSQUIERES): French 

cabalist; flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth 

centuries. Isaac is considered the founder of the 

Cabala; or, rather, he transmuted the mysticism of 

the Geonim into the present form of the Cabala. 

He is therefore called by Bahya b. Asher * Father 

of the Cabala" (Commentary on the Pentateuch, 

section Wayishlah). Joseph GrkaTILLA (Commen- 


tary to the Pesah Haggadah), speaking of the “ Ma- 
taseh Merkabah,” says that cabalistic science was 
handed down from Mount Sinai from person to per- 


son until it reached Isaac the Blind. Other caba- 
lists, like Shem-Tob ibn Gaon, Isaac of Acre, and 
Recanati, expressed themselves similarly. Among 
Isaac’s pupils was AZRIEL (EZRA) BEN MENAHEM of 
Gerona. It was Isaac who gave names to the ten 
Sefirot, and who first adopted the idea of metemp- 
sychosis. Recanati (Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
section Wayesheb) declares that Isaac the Blind 
could tell whether a man’s soul was new or old. 
He is gencrally supposed to have been the author of 
a commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah " (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2456, 12). Later 
scholars attribute to him the authorship of the 
Bani. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 8d ed., vii. 60 and note 3; Jelli- 
nek, Auswahl Kabbalistischer Mystik, i. 14; Landauer, in 
Orient, Lit. vi. 215; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 450. 

K. M. SEL. 
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ISAAC BEN ELEAZAR HA-LEVI (sur- 
named Segan Lewiyah): German Talmudist and 
liturgical poet; flourished at Worms; died, ac- 
cording to Abraham Zacuto (* Yuhasin ha-Shalem," 
p. 217), in 1070. Zunz says (“ Literaturgesch," p. 
155) that he died between 1070 and 1096. He was a 
pupil of R. Gershom “ Me'or ha-Golah " and one of 
the teachers of Rashi; the latter mentions him often 
in his commentary on the Talmud (e.g., to Yoma 
39a; Suk. 35b; Meg. 26a), and twice in his com- 
mentary on the Bible (to I Sam. i. 24 and Prov. xix. 
94). Conforte (“Kore ha-Dorot,” p. Sa) confounds 
Isaac b. Eleazar ha-Levi with another teacher of 
Rashi, Isaac b. Judah, while Abraham Zacuto (/.c.) 
calls him “Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi." He was one of 
the “scholars of Lorraine" (“THa-Pardes,” p. 85a; 
* Asufot," p. 150a, Halberstam M$53.); Isaac b. 
Moses relates (“Or Zarua‘,” ii. 75b) that Meïr of 
Ramerupt sent a responsum, signed by his father- 


. in-law and teacher Rashi, to Isaac ha-Levi of Lorraine. 


The occurrence of * Vitry? as the birthplace of 
Isaac ha-Levi in Asheri to Hul. iv. is, according to 
Gross (“Gallia Judaica," p. 197), à mistake for 
“Lotar” (Lorraine). Itisstatedinthe Mahzor Vitry 
(quoted by Zunz, * Literaturgesch.” p. 626) that 
Jacob b. Yakar, Isaac ha-Levi, and Isaac b. J udah, 
all three teachers of Rashi, directed the yeshibah of 
Paris. 

Isaac ha-Levi had four sons, all great Talmudic 
scholars: Asher, the father of the tosafist Isaac b. 
Asher (“ Ha-Pardes," p. 19a); Eliezer; Jacob, known 
under the name of * Ya'bez " (Mordecai to Meg. 3); 
and Samuel (“ Ha-Pardes,” pp. 16b, 18b, 450). He was 
the author of four wedding piyyutim: “ Yozer,” 
in a double alphabet and signed “Isaac ben R. Elea- 
zar Hazak”; “Ofan,” alphabetically arranged ; 
“Zulat,” in tashrak order; “ Reshut,” in four parts, 


. the first riming in nb, and the other three in p the 


whole giving the acrostic “Isaac ben R. Eleazar ha- 
Levi." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. Sa, 17a; Abraham 
Zacuto, Yuhasin, p. 217, London, 1857: Azulai, Shem ha-Ge- 
dolim, i.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 507: Zunz, Litera- 
turgesch. pp. 155-157, 626 ; idem. Z. G. pp. 63, 192, 326, 404, 
deti 25 DEED Keneset Y israel, pp. 627-628; Weiss, Dor. 
iv. 317-3820. 


G. M. Seu. 
ISAAC BEN ELIAKIM OF POSEN: Ger- 


man moralist and author; li ved in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He was the author of “ Leb 
Tob” (Prague, 1620), an ethical work in Judao-Ger- 
man in twenty chapters. Its popularity may be 
judged from the fact that it was reprinted many 
times. Criticisms on it are to be found in the anony- 
mous * Hassagot," Amsterdam (%), c. 1707. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 3473, 5344 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 110; extracts are given in Winter nnd 
Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 541.. 
G. M. SEL. 
ISAAC BEN ELIEZER: Ethical writer at 
Worms; flourished from 1460 to 1480. He attended 
the lectures of Moses ben Eliezer ha-Darshan (Zunz, 
“Z. G.” p. 105), whom he praises in high terms. 
Isaac wrote in German an ethical and ascetic trea- 
tise under the title “Sefer ha-Gan” (Cracow, about 
1580). Itis divided into seven parts, one for each 
day in the week. Translated into Hebrew by Moses 
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Saertels, it was subsequently printed, together with 
Johanan Luria's “Sefer ha-Derakah," in Prague 
(1597, 1612) and Amsterdam (1668, 1713). The He- 
brew translation has been twice rendered into Ger- 
man (*Das Hochgelobte Sefer ha-Gan," Hanau, 
about 1620; “Das Ist der Teutsch Sefer ha-Gan,” 

Fürth, 1692). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 98; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 141 : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1107; idem, 
Jewish Literature, p. 102; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 180, 268, 279, 288. 

8. M. Sc. 

ISAAC BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI: Spanish 
grammarian of the fourteenth century. He was the 
author of “Sefer ha-Rikmah,” a grammatical trea- 
tise still extant in manuscript (Paris, Bibliothéque 

Nationale, Hebr. MSS., Ancien Fonds, No. 510). As 

stated in the introduction to this work, it was com- 

posed for a Babylonian scholar named Aaron ben 

Abraham, for whom Isaac had previously written 

a grammar entitled *Sefat Yeter.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue Orientale, i. 275; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 551. 

G. I. Br. 
ISAAC BEN ELIJAH SHENI (SHANI): 

Turkish rabbi; lived at Constantinople in the first 

half of the sixteenth century. The name “Sheni” 

is followed by the letters n5w3, which Stein- 
schneider (“Cat. Bodl." col. 1155) suggests should 
be read as DN), the initials of the eulogy * Nafsho 

Zerurah bi-Zeror ha-Hay yim." 

called “Me‘ah She‘arim,” a double commentary, 

simple and cabalistic, on one hundred of the six 

hundred and thirteen commandments (Salonica, 1543). 

He also revised and edited Menahem  Recanati's 

"'Ta'ume ha-Mizwot" (Salonica, 1544). He is, per- 

haps, identical with Isaac ibn Farhi (Steinschneider, 

l.c. ). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 1162; iii., No. 1102; 
Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 14: Zunz, Z. G. p. 452; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1155; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 216. 


8. S. M. SEL. 

ISAAC OF EVREUX: French rabbinical 
seholar and Biblieal commentator; flourished in the 
thirteenth century. His authority was invoked by 
Mordecai (Git. iv., No. 384; Ber. vi.), and by R. 
Perez in his glosses on the “Semak ? (No. 293). He 
is mentioned as a Biblical commentator in * Da‘at 
Zekenim ? (p. 83b), and as an author of responsa in 


"Sha'are Dura" (12a, 25b, 46a). He is also men- 
tioned in “ Rol Bo” (No. 111) a5 having corresponded 


with R. Nathanael. Gross (* Gallia Judaica,” p. 41) 
identifies Isaac of Evreux with the tosafist Isaac 
ben Sheneor (Tem. 188), who was the master of Isaac 
of Corbeil (* Semak,” No. 153; *Orhot Hayyim,” i. 
09a). 
EIS GRADE? Zunz. Z. G. p. 50; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 
l. 
9. S. M. SEL. 
ISAAC IBN GABBAI. Sce GABBAI. 


ISAAC IBN HALFON, ABU IBRAHIM: 
Spanish poet of the eleventh century. According 
to Moses ibn Ezra’s treatise on poetry (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1974, fol. 316), his 
father had emigrated from Africa to Andalusia. 
Isaac was acquainted with Jacob ibn Jaso, at whose 
house in Cordova he was a frequent guest (see Abu 
al-Walid, “Ha-Rikmah,” ed. Goldberg, p. 122; 
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Isaac wrote a work 


Isaac ben Asher 
Isaac ben Hayyim 


Derenbourg, * Opuscules et Traitésd' Aboü 1- Walid," 
p. Vii) Abu al-Walid (/.c. p. 186) complains that 
one of the very few poems that he had written in 
his early youth had been copied by certain jealous 
persons and circulated among some people of Toledo 
with the name of Isaac ibn Halfonasits author; and 
that when some of his pupils noticed thís and as- 
serted Abu al-Walid's authorship, they were disbe- 
lieved. Isaac ibn Halfon is quoted as “the poct” 
(* ha-meshorer ") by Moses ibn Ezra in several pas- 
sages in his above-cited treatise (see Schreiner, * Le 
Kitab al-Mouhadara," etc., in * R. E. J.” xxii. 244). 
According to Al-Harizi (“Tahkemoni,” xviii., ed. 
“ Ahiasaf,” p. 181, Warsaw, 1899), it seems that 
Ísaac introduced new (perhaps Arabic) meters into 
Hebrew poetry, which were used by succeeding 
poets. 

Though he doubtless wrote a number of poems, 
only two may be ascribed to him with any degree 
of certainty. These are one beginning n2nN non, 
metrically translated and published by Michael 
Sachs, in “Die Religióse Poesie der Juden in Spa- 
nien" (Hebrew part, p. 39; German part, p. 107; 
comp. also p. 216); and one beginning arm o (sce 
Steinschneider, “Die EHandscehriften- Verzeichnisse 
der Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin,” i. 126, 
No. 142). If the first-mentioned poem, which has 
the acrostic nabr, is really genuine, it is probable 
that nadn is & more correct form of Isaac's name 
than nabs, though both of them seem to be the He- 
brew transliteration of the Arabie “kKhalfun” (= 
“banker,” “money-changer”). According to Sachs 
(l.c. p. 289), Isaac ibn Halfon is to be identified with 
Halfon ha-Levi Abu Sa‘id, who lived in Damietta. 

That acute critic Al-Harizi (/.c.), in passing judg- 
ment upon the value of Isaac’s poetry, said that 
only a few of his poems were beautiful like the 
fruit of goodly trees (comp. Lev. xxiii. 40), most of 
them being thorns and thistles. However, among 
the numerous poets of his age he was “anointed 
king” (comp. “ Tahkemoni," iii. 59). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in Z. D. M. G. xxxvi. 401; Stein- 


schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 885; idem, Die Handschriften- 
Verzeichnisse der Kónigl. Bibl. zu Berlin, ii. 29a: idem, 


Hebr. Bibl. xii. 66; Zunz, Literaturgesch. Supplement, 
P- ow. 
S. M. Sc. 


ISAAC BEN HAYYIM BEN ABRAHAM 
HA-ROHEN : Italian exegete; lived successively 
at Bologna, Jesi, Recanati, and Rome, in the ff- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. He was the author 
of the following works: (1) a commentary on the 
Song of Songs, on Lamentations, and on the Say- 
ings of the Fathers, extant in manuscript (“ Al- 
manzi," p. 71); (2) a commentary on Esther, men- 
tioned by Alkabiz in * Monot ha-Levi"; (8) sermons 
and a series of didactic verses, fragments of which 
have been preserved (“ Almanzi,” p. 71). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara. Indice, p. 15: Steinschneider, Hebr. 

Bibl. iv. 122; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. 92. 

S. S. I. BR. 

ISAAC BEN HAYYIM OF VOLOZHIN: 
Russian Talmudist; born at Volozhin, government 
of Wilna; died at Ivenitz, government of Minsk, 
June 16, 1849. Isaac was a distinguished Talmudist. 
owing to which fact he succeeded his father as head 


Isaac ben Isaac 
Isaac Joshua 


of the yeshibah of Volozhin. In 1844 he was called 
to St. Petersburg as a member of the rabbinical com- 
mission appointed by the emperor to consider a 
proposal to found rabbinical seminaries and schools 
for Jewish children. Isaac was the author of a 
work entitled * Mille de-Abot” (n.p.; n.d.), consist- 
ing of novelle on Pirke Abot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisracl, p. 601. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

ISAAC BEN ISAAC: French tosafist of the 
second half of the thirteenth century; mentioned in 
Tos. Naz. 16b; identical, according to Gross and 
Zunz, with Isaac of Chinon, whose glosses are 
found in Shittah Mekubbezet to Naz. 68a. He isalso 
referred to in Solomon ben Adret’s responsa, where 
he is described as *chief of the French yeshibot." 
According to these responsa Isaac corresponded with 
Isaac ben Joseph of Marseilles, exhorting him to 
moderation in his dispute with a certain Nathan, one 
of Isaac of Chinon’s own relatives. Isaac corre- 
sponded also with the above-mentioned Nathan, as 
well as with David ben Levi, author of the ritual 
work “Miktam,” and with Mordecai ben Isaac 
Kimhi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 581; idem, Z. G. p. 
50; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 550: R. E. J. xii. 80-81. 


S. 8. A. Pr. 

ISAAC ISRAELI. See ISRAELI, ISAAc BEN 
SOLOMON. 

ISAAC (ISACHOK), JACOB: Court physician 
to King Sigismund I. of Poland; son of Abraham of 
Jerusalem; died at Kazimierz, a suburb of Cracow, 
about 1510. He was recommended in 1504 to King 
Alexander Jagellons by Archbishop Andreas of 
Gnesen, whose court physician he had been. On 
the archbishop’s recommendation, the king permit- 
ted Isaac to purchase from the heirs of Frederick 
of Olmiitz, formerly surgeon to King John Albert, 
the right to the taxes of the Jews of Cracow, which 
amounted to one hundred Hungarian florins per an- 
num. For this privilege Isaac paid the heirs the 
sum of three hundred florins. In order to disprove 
the taunts of the Jews of Kazimierz, who had 
ascribed to him a humble origin, Isaac persuaded 
two Polish noblemen, Jacob Wagorzowski and 
Thomas Czarnycki, who were setting out to visit 
the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem, to secure his 
pedigree (*yihus") from his sister Sarah, resi- 
dent in that city, as written evidence of his de- 
scent from a family of undoubted antiquity. His 
friends accordingly returned to Isaac with the re- 
quired documents. King Sigismund evinced great 
interest in the matter, as appears from a decree 
dated Cracow, May 12, 1507, embodying the facts in 
regard to Isaac’s lineage. Isaac’s difficulties with 
the Jewish community continued nevertheless, as is 
evidenced by a second decree, dated June 14, 1509, 
affirming the fact that the taxes of the Jews of 
Cracow had been made payable to the “king’s phy- 
sician, the Spanish Jew Dr. Isaac, during his life.” 

Isaac must have died before June, 1510, as by a 
decree dated June 18 in that year it appears that, 
as a reward for Isaac’s services, the king granted the 
Jewess Barsaba (Isaac’s widow), together with her 
children, all the privileges which had been enjoyed 
by her husband. Whether Isaac was a Sephardic 
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Jew from Palestine or a Spanish exile is difficult 
to determine. The Russian historian Bershadski, 
referring to the Polish sobriquet “Jerosolimska 
Schlachta ” (noblemen of Jerusalem), declares it as 
his belief that the term arose out of Isaac’s efforts to 
establish his noble birth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Metrika Koronnaya, 1504, No. 21, fol. 95, v.; 
No. 21, fol. 116, v.; ib. 1505-06. No. 22, fol. 149, v.; ib. 1508, 
No. 24, fol. 124, v.; No. 24, fol. 288 (published in Russico-Yev- 
reiski Arkhiv, vol. iii., st. Petersburg, 1903) ; Bershadski, in 
Voskhod, 1898, i. 79 (with errors in dates). Hm 


ISAAC (EISAK) BEN JACOB HABER: 
Rabbi at Tikotzyn and Suwalki, Poland; lived in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He wrote: 
“Bet Yizhak," a ritualistic work, the first part of 
which bore the title “Sha‘ar ha-Kabua‘,” the second, 
" Sha'ar ha-Sefekut” (Sudzilkow, 1886); “Seder Ze- 
manim," on the precepts to be observed on certain 
dates (Warsaw, 1844); “ Yad Hazakah,” a commen- 
tary on the haggadah of Passover, with annotations 
by his son Joseph, under the general title “ Yad 
Mizrayim" (ib. 1844); “Magen we-Zinnah,” a de- 
fense of the Cabala against the attacks of Judah de 
Modena in “ Ari Nohem" (n. p., n.d.). i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1126; Benja- 

cob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 126, No. 50; p. 298, No. 510. 

S. S. I. Dn. 

ISAAC BEN JACOB HA-LABAN: Tosafist 
and liturgical poct; flourished at Prague in the 
twelfth century; the brother of the traveler Petha- 
hiah of Regensburg. He was among the earliest of 
the tosafists (“ba‘ale tosafot yeshanim"), a con- 
temporary of R. Eleazar of Metz, and a pupil of 
R. Tam (“Sefer ha-Yashar," § 704; Solomon Luria, 
Responsa, No. 29). According to Recanati (Ite- 
sponsa, No. 168), Isaac directed the yeshibah of Rat- 
isbon. He also lived at Worms fora time (“ Agur,” 
71b) Isaac is mentioned in the Tosafot (Yob. 5a, 
71a; Ket. 38b; Zeb. 78b; and frequently elsewhere), 
and Isaac ben Moses, in his “Or Zarua'," No. 739, 
quotes Isaac ben Jacob's commentary on Ketubot, 
a manuscript of which exists in the Munich Library 
(No. 317). He is also mentioned in a commentary 
to the Pentateuch written in the first half of the 
thirteenth century (Zunz, *Z. G." p. 80). "There is 
a piyyut signed “ Isaac b. Jacob," whom Zunz (* Lit- 
eraturgesch.” p. 318) supposes to be Isaac ben Jacob 
ha-Laban. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim i: Michael, Or Ra- 
Hayyim, p. 507; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 33, 42, 45, 80; Gritz, Gesch. 
ad ed., vi. 226 ; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 621. 

S. 6. M. SEL. 

ISAAC BEN JACOB THE LEVITE ( abs 12; 
abbreviated m 15*) : Rabbiand cantorat Venice; born 
in 1621. He was the son of a cabalist and a grand- 
son of Judah de Modena, whose “Bet Yehudah” 
(on haggadic Talmudical passages) Isaac set up in 
type when only fourteen years old. Isaac had many 
persistent personal enemies in Venice, whose perse- 
cutions he described in his autobiography, a manu- 
script copy of which was known to Ghirondi. Ac- 
cording to Ghirondi, Isaac wrote: (1) a short 
compendium of Moses Cordovero's “ Pardes Rim- 
monim”; (2) several poems, some of which are 
printed in Yom-Tob Valvason's “ Hed Urim” (Ven- 
ice, 1661); (8) “ Ma'ase Hakamim ” (Venice, 1647), a 
summary of occurrences in the lives of the teachers 
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Isaac ben Isaac 
Isaac Joshua 


of the Talmud, taken from Jacob ibn Habib's *'En 

Ya'akob" (which Isaac cites as *'En Yisrael”) and 

from Judah de Modena’s “Bet Yehudah.” The 

narratives follow the order of the Talmudical trea- 
tises, and each is closed with a moral sentence. 

Isaac was both author and printer of this book. 

He also supplicd notes to several of the works of 

other authors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 254: Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 143; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 256; 
idem, Cat. Bodl. eol. 1183; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
Y israel, p. 176. 

s. M. Sc. 

ISAAC IBN JASOS IBN SAKTAR (more 
correctly Abu Ibrahim Isaac ibn Yashush 
[tw]; also called Yizhaki): Spanish gramma- 
rian; born 982; diedat Toledo about 1057-58. He 
is identified by Steinschneider with the physician 
Ishak ibn Kastar or, as Moses ibn Ezra calls him, 
Ishak ibn Saktar (^Z. D. M. G.” viii. 551, ix. 
838). According to Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a (“‘Uyun 
al-Anba’,” ii. 50), he was the physician in ordinary of 
Muwaffak Mujahid al-‘Amiri and of his son Ikbal 
al-Daulah, kings of Denia. He was well trained in 
logic, Hebrew grammar, and Jewish law, and was 
conversant with the opinions of the phiiosophers. 
Moses ibn Ezra (/.ec.) called him and Abu al-Walid 
the two sheiks of Hebrew grammar. 

He wrote in Arabic “Sefer ha-Zerufim" (the 
Arabie title of which was, probably, “ Kitab al- 
Tasarif"; Neubauer, in *Journal Asiatique," 1862, 
ii. 249), on inflection. It is known only from refer- 
ences to it by Abraham ibn Ezra, who, in his com- 
mentary on the Bible, often condemns Isaac's exege- 
sis because of its too bold historical criticism. "Thus, 
Isaac ibn Jasos holds that Gen. xxxvi., in which the 
genealogy of the kings of Edom is given, was not 
written earlier than the time of King Jehoshaphat. 
He also identified the “Hadad” of Gen. xxxvi. 85 
with “Hadad the Edomite? of I Kings xi. 14; the 
* Mehetabel? of Gen. xxxvi. 39 with the “sister of 
Tahpenes” of I Kings xi. 19; Jobab ben Zerah with 
Job; the prophet Hosea ben Beeri with Hosea ben 
Elah, the last king of Israel (see Ibn Ezra on Hosea 
i. 1, and comp. Isa. xv. 8, where both seem to be 
mentioned in the word " Beer-elim ”), 

Such opinions, seemingly drawn from Moses ibn 
Gikatilla, caused Ibn Ezra to declare that Isaac ibn 
Jasos’ book deserved to be burned as the work of a 
* prattler [^mahbil "] of vain things" (seelbn Ezra 
on Job xlii. 16 and Gen. xxxvi. 32). Isaac may like- 
wise be the * mahbil? whom Ibn Ezra opposes be- 
cause he desired to alter words or expressions in 
more than 200 passages in the Bible (* Safah Beru- 
rah,” ed. Lippmann, p. 9b, Fürth, 1889; "Zahhut," 
ed. Lippmann, p. 72a, 7). 1894). This system of 
substitution had been used for the first time by 
Abu al-Walid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, in Zion, i. 46; Neubauer, in Jour- 
nal Asiatique, 1862, ii. 257; Steinschneider, Die Arabische 
Litteratur der Juden, p. 1353 compare also Wolf, Bibi. 
Hebr. i. 662; Geiger, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift, i. 20; 
Grütz, Gesch. vi. 42; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische 
Litteratur, ii. 183. 262, 835: Poznanski, Mose ibn Chiqi- 
talla, pp. 91, 190, Leipsic, 1895. 

G. M. Sc. 


ISAAC, JOHANN LEVITA: German profes- 
sor of Hebrew; born 1515; died at Cologne 1577. 
At first a rabbi at Wetzlar, he was baptized as a 


Protestant in 1546, but embraced the Roman Catho- 
lic faith when called to Cologne as professor of 
Hebrew, in which office he remained until his death. 
In 1556 he wrote & popular Hebrew grammar, the 
last of the five editions of which was published at 
Antwerp in 1570. He also edited Maimonides' 
work on astrology (Cologne, 1555) and Moses ibn 
Tibbon's commentary on Aristotle's * Physics” (2b. 
1555; Bartolocci, “Bibliotheca Magna habbinica," 
iii. 912). 

Isaac's son, Stephan (b. 1542), was at first edu- 
cated as a physician, but was called as an assistant 
to his father in 1565, when he became a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He created great ex- 
citement by openly denouncing Catholicism as idola- 
try from his pulpit (Oct. 5, 1583) In 1556 he 
wrote an " Apologia," and went over to Calvinism. 
He was, however, accused of having reverted to 
Judaism, and reports were current that he had been 
seen acting as a Levite in the priestly benediction at 
Deutz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Von Mering, Zur Gesch. der Stadt Cóln, iii. 

234; Weber and Welte, Kirchenlexikon, vi. 938-939. 

T. . 
ISAAC BEN JOSEPH OF CORBEIL (also 
known as non bya = “the man with the nose”): 
French ritualist; flourished in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. He was the son-in-law of R. 
Jehiel ben Joseph of Paris, whose school he at- 
tended, and the pupil of the “ Great Men of Evreux,” 
notably of Samuel, whom he calls “the Prince” (ay) 
of Evreux. Isaac’s conspicuous piety drew toward 
him many disciples, the best known of whom were 
Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil, Baruch Hayyim ben 
Menahem of Niort, and his fellow citizen Joseph 
ben Abraham. He was induced by his pupils to 
publish in 1277 an abridgment of Moses ben Jacob 
of Coucy’s “Sefer Mizwot Gado] ” (called * Semag " 
from its initials 353p), under the title “‘Ammude ha- 
Golah” or “Sefer Mizwot Katan" (generally called 
“Semak” from the initials p"pp). This work was 
most favorably received by the communities of 
France and Germany, and has often been edited and 
annotated. Isaac also published * Likkutim " (collec- 
tanea), and several small compilations containing his 
ritual decisions. The “Kol Bo” (No. 128) contains 
a long fragment of a Talmudic work of R. Isaac, 
with this superscription : o" Shy? Y 715 mam nsp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Biographies des lsractites de 
France, p. 45; Rev. Et. Juives, iv. 218, vi. 168; Gross, Gal- 
lia Judaica, pp. 563-565. S K 


L. G. 

ISAAC (EISAK) BEN JOSHUA BEN 
ABRAHAM OF PRAGUE: Physician and par- 
nas of Prague in the sixteenth century. . He was 
the author of “‘Olat Yizhak,” a collection of ritual 
laws arranged after the Arba‘ Turim of Jacob ben 
Asher. They are in the form of 843 problems or 
riddles, in one hundred chapters (Prague, 1606). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 492; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 142; Steinsehneider, Jewish Literature, p. 
217; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1129; Zunz, Z. G. p. 283. 

S. S. M. Sc. 
ISAAC JOSHUA BEN IMMANUEL DE 

LATTES: Italian Talmudist and publisher; born 

at Rome at the end of the fifteenth century; died at 

Ferrara about 1570. He was the grandson of the 


Isaac ben Judah 
Isaac ben Melchizedek 


well-known physician and astronomer Immanuel 
Boneto. Isaac occupied, about 1530, the position 
of rabbi at Avignon (Neubauer, in * R. E. J.” x. 80 
et seq.). In 1536 he was at Mantua, where he pub- 
lished the Zchar. Thence, for some unexplained 
reason, he had to flee to Bologna, leaving his books 
behind him. In 1546 he was manager of the He- 
brew printing-office in Rome, and in this capacity 
rendered many services to Hebrew literature, Fam- 
ily affairs called him again to Avignon in 1558. On 
his return to Bologna he found himself in very 
straitened circumstances, Iu a letter addressed: to 
one of his friends he complains of his poverty, 
which prevented him from going to Piedmont or 
to Lombardy, where Hebrew books were not liable 
to confiscation, and where he might have founded 
a Talmudical school and thus secured a livelihood. 
His chief regret was that he did not possess the 300 
scudi he had promised as dowry to his daughter 
Dolcetta, who was engaged to Laudadio di Sienna. 
Later, Isaac lived at Ancona and afterward at Cesena, 
whence he was called to Ferrara by Isaac Abravanel 
as tutor to his sons. 

Isaac wrote a collection of responsa, published by 
Friedlünder (Vienna, 1860) and a commentary on 
the “Behinat ‘Olam” of Jedaiah Bedersi, still ex- 
tant in manuscript (Vienna MS. No. 84). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Jewish Literature, p. 821; 
Orient, Lit. 1847, pp. $18 et segi Ozar Nehmacd, ii. 60; Vo- 
gelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 99. 


S. S. I. Br. 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH: Talmudist of the 
twelfth century; teacher of Solomon ben Isaac 
(Rashi). He wasa native of Lorraine (* Ha-Pardes," 
35a), but settled early in life in Germany, where he 
studied under Eleazar ha-Gadol. Isaac occupied 
successively the positions of head of the rabbinical 
schools of Mayence and Worms; it was in the latter 
place that he became the teacher of Rashi. Isaac 
was one of the greatest Talmudic authorities of his 
time, and his name is frequently mentioned in rab- 
binical literature. He was the author of commen- 
taries on the Talmud, some of which are cited by 
Rashi (Ber. 89a, 57a; R. H. 28a); and his responsa 
are scattered in the * Pardes ha-Gadol,” the * Likkute 
Pardes,” the “Or Zarua‘,” the “Shibbole ha-Leket,” 
the “Mordekai,” and the responsa of Meïr of Roth- 
enberg. Ina French Mahzor manuscript quoted by 
Zunz (* Z. G.” p. 622), Isaac is mentioned as having 


been at one time head of the rabbinical school of | 


Paris; this, however, is highly improbable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Weiss, Dor, iv. 319; Michael, Or ha-Hayytn, 
p. 502; Gross, Gallic Judaica, pp. 295. 901. 
S I. BR. 


S. S. 

ISAAC BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI: French 
exegete and tosafist; lived at Sens, probably, in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. He was the 
pupil of Hayyim of Falaise, whom Gross identifies 
with Hayyim Paltiel. Isaac compiled, under the title 
* Pa'aneah Raza,” a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
in which literal interpretations (^ peshat”) are fre- 
quently intermingled with * notarikon ” and * gemat- 
riot" "The authorities quoted by Isaac are Joseph 
Kara, Joseph Bekor Shor, Judah he-Hasid, Eleazar 
of Worms, Hayyim of Falaise, and many other tosa- 
fists. The “Pataneah Raza” was first published at 
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Prague in 1607, from an incomplete manuscript, by 
Isaac Cohen, the son-in-law of Jacob Mélin. Com- 
plete copies of the work, with a postscript, and a 
poem containing the name of the compiler in acros- 
tic, are extant in manuscript in the Bodleian and 
other European libraries. Isaac wrote tosafot to 
the Talmud, and is called “ Ba‘al Tosafot mi-Shanz ” 
(= “The Tosafist of Sens "). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 92; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
eol. 1127 ; Neubauer, in Ha- Maggid, 1870, Nos. 28, 22; Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 437; Gross, Gallia 


Judaica, p. 481. 
S. I. BR. 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH LÖB: Rabbi at Offen- 
bach in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
He wrote “Beer Yizhak,” a commentary on the 
Haftarot, with the text (1729); * Me'irat ‘Enayim,” 
on the 613 Biblical precepts according to Maimon- 
ides (Fürth, 1780). In the preface to the latter work 
he mentions his “ Be’er Yizhak,” which is otherwise 
unknown. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1127. 
D. S. MAN. 


ISAAC BEN JUDAH BEN NATHANAEL 
OF BEAUCAIRE (surnamed Ha-Sheniri): Li- 
turgic poet of the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Zunz credits him with thirty-eightsynagogal 
hymns, most of them to be found in the rituals of 
Carpentras, Avignon, and Tripoli. They are dated 
between 1205 and 1220. The author asserts that he 
was officiating as minister, and that he lived in 
ssw oni or nxor ap, wan. Cassel believes 
that 3t? designates Montauban, while Gross thinks 
it refers to Mont Ventoux, at the foot of which Ma- 
laucene (myb) is situated. Al-Harizi(“ Tahkemoni,” 
ch. xlvi.) speaks in praise of this poet, “ whose songs 
make the stars turn pale." 

NHBLIOGRAPILY : Zunz. Literaturgesch. p. 412; idem, S. P. pp. 
110-290; idem, Z. G. pp. 316, 466, 469, 475; Landshuth, “Am- 
mude ha-Abodah, p. 118; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins 
Français, p. 115: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 3680. 

8. 8. I. L. 


ISAAC HA-KOHEN OF MANOSQUE 
French Talmudist of the first half of the fourteenth 
century; rabbi at Manosque, in the department of 
Basses-Alpes. He is praised asa great Talmudist 
by his contemporaries, although he does not seem 
to have written anything. Ile had a controversy 
with oneof his pupils by the nameof Baruch, which 
terminated in the excommunication of the latter. 
Baruch, supported by many rabbis, protested vehe- 
mently ; Solomon ben Adret, however, confirmed the 
excommunication. Beyond this, nothing is known 
of Isaac. Gross identifies him with Isaac b. Judah 
ha-Kohen, who addressed a responsum to Isaac ben 
Mordecai called “ Moshe Petit de Nimes.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Monatssehrift, xxviii. 423; idem, 

Gallia Judaica, p. 362. 

8. 8. A. Pr. 

ISAAC HA-KOHEN OF NARBONNE: 
French Talmudist; lived in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; a disciple of Abraham ben David 
of Posquiéres. lle was the author of à commen- 
tary, no longer extant, on various treatises of the 
Jerusalem Talmud. This commentary is mentioned 
bv Isaac de Lattes and Menahem Me'iri Gross 
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identifies him with the Isaac ha-Kohen whose au- 
thority on ritual matters is frequently invoked by 
Aaron ha-Kohen in his * Orhot Hayyim.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 420. 
8. 8. I. Bn. 
ISAAC HA-KOHEN OF OSTROG: Russian 
rabbi; lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He wastheauthor of a work entitled * Matte- 
not ‘Ani,” or *Kizzur Mizrahi,” a compendium of 
Elijah Mizrahi’s commentary on Rashi, with notes 
(Prague, 1604-09). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 143; Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1130; Zunz, Z. G. p. 282. 
S. 8. M. SEL. 
ISAAC DE LEON: One of the last rabbis of 
Castile; lived at Toledo. He was a native of Leon, 
and a pupil of Isaac Campanton, and, like Moses de 
Leon, a cabalist and a believer in miracles. Joseph 
Caro and others honored him with the title of “the 
great teacher." He was more than seventy years 
of age at his death, which occurred some years be- 
fore the expulsion of the Jews from Spain; he was 
mourned by many pupils. The work ascribed to 
him, “Megillat Ester," an answer to Nahmanides’ 
criticism of Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” has 
heen proved by Azulai to belong to Isaac Leon 
ibn Zur, a later writer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot. p. 28a; Zacuto, 
Yuhasin, p. 226; Joseph Cohen, 'Emek ha-Bakah, p. 83; 
Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 105; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 225. 


G. M. K. 


ISAAC LEON BEN ELIEZER IBN ZUR 
SEFARDI: Habbi at Ancona in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. He belonged to a Spanish 
family which settled in Italy after the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain. Isaac was the author of 
“ Megillat Ester," in which he defends the “Sefer ka- 
Mizwot" of Maimonides against the critieisms of 
Nahmanides (Venice, 1599; Amsterdam, 1660; 
Berlin, 1738). Isaac’s name occurs in connection 
with a halakie decision which he rendered in 1546 
eonjointly with Jacob Israel Finzi, rabbi of Reca- 
aati, the occasion being a lawsuit between Asher 
ben Solomon of Monte de Lulo and Jacob Catelano. 
This decision was reversed by the bet din of Rome. 
Both the decision and the reversal were published 
at home in 1546, under the title * Pesak.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 105: Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, "'oledot, Gedole Yisrael, p. 184; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl eol, 1159; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 95. 

S. S. I. Bn. 
ISAAC BEN LEVI OF PROVENCE : French 
liturgical poet; flourished in the twelfth century. 

Among the piyyutim for New-Year' Day con- 

tained in the Mahzor of Provence are some which in- 

dicate Isaac b. Levi as their author. Zunz (“Z. G.” 

p. 466) supposes that Isaac is identical with the 

Ben Levi quoted by Abraham Bedersi in his * Hereb 

.ha-Mithappeket.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Jewish Literature, p. 164. 

G. M. SEL. 


ISAAC BEN LEVI BEN SAUL OF LU- 
CENA.: Spanish grammarian and liturgical poet; 
flourished in the first half of the eleventh century; 
a contemporary of Isaac Gikatilla and Isaac ibn 

VI.—40 
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Halfon. Isaacis quoted under the name of * Isaac b. 

Saul” by Ibn Janah in * Ha-Rik mah ” (p. 122), where 

some of his verses are given; in “Sefer ha-Shora- 

shim” (s.v. y); in “Sefer ha-Kerub weha-Yesher ”; 

by Moses ibn Ezra (see Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” iii. 4); 

and by Abraham ibn Ezra in his commentary to 

the Bible (Deut. xxxii. 17; Isa. xxvii. 5) and in his 

“Sefat Yeter” (No. 68). The metrical poem begin- 

ning “ Elohai al-tedineni" is attributed to Isaac b. 

Levi, while the one beginning “Ha-kol yifhadu" 

gives the acrostic * Yizbak bar Lewi ben Mar 

Sha’ul Alisani.” There also exist a selihah for the 

seventeenth of Tammuz and a poem for the seventh 

day of Passover, which both give the acrostic 

“ Yizhak bar Lewi”; this, according to Zunz (* Li- 

teraturgesch.” p. 217), may designate Isaac ben Levi 

b. Saul. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Dukes, Litteratur-Historische  Mittheil- 
ungen, p. 168; idem, Nahal Kedumim, p. 9; idem, Orient, 
Lit. viii. 962; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 157, 216; Carmoly, in 
Josts Annalen, ii. 300; Munk, Abw'l-Walid, pp. 18, 79; 


Landshuth, 'Ammude ha-* Abodah, p. 127. 
G. M. SEL. 


ISAAC HA-LEVI OF WORMS. See Isaac 
B. ELEAZAR HA-LEvVI 

ISAAC, MARC JACOB: French educationist 
and writer; born March 10, 1828, at Niederhomburg, 
near Saargemünd, Lorraine. After attending the 
teachers’ seminary at Colmar (1844-41), he taught 
in several Jewish schools in Alsace, and later in 
Paris. Heisthe author of *Le Crime du Déicide 
et les Juifs" (1894), “De Dieu et lY'Ame" (1894), 
and ^La Foi Aveugle et les Curés" (1902), and is a 
contributor to the “ Archives Israélites.” 

8. S. Man. 


ISAAC B. MEIR OF DUEREN. See 
DUEREN, Isaac B. MEIn. i 

ISAAC BEN MEÏR OF NARBONNE: 
French liturgical poet of the first half of the twelfth 
century. He is mentioned as a liturgical poet by 
Joseph Kara in his commentary to Job. He was 
probably the author of the folowing five poems: 
“Yomam 'Enenu," pizmon, in which the poet be- 
wails the condition of the Jews in his time, and ex- 
presses a longing for the “holy places”; * Yosheb 
Kedem Ebharenu,” a pizmon in nine verses; “ Om- 
nam “Awinu u-Pasha‘nu,” a prayer in twelve verses, 
with a refrain; “ Ye'teru Haberim,” a prayer in nine 
verses; “Tafkidam Mebakkeshim,” a prayer for the 
Festival of Gedaliah. It is not certain, however, 
that Isaac wrote the third and fifth. All these 
poems are distinguished by vivid coloring and 
facility of expression. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatsschrift, v. 472; Kerem Hemed, v. 67; 

Zunz, S. P. p. 199: idem, Literaturgesch. p. 254: Gross, 


Gallia Judaica, p. 412. 
8. 8. A. PE. 


ISAAC BEN MELCHIZEDEK OF SI- 
PONTO: Italian rabbi and Talmudist; lived about 
1110-70; born in Siponto, a-seaport of Apulia and 
an ancient seat of Jewish learning. His father was 
known there as an erudite Talmudist and was con- 
nected with the bet ha-midrash ; Isaac has sometimes 
been confounded with him (see Neubauer in * Ha- 
Maggid,” 1874, No. 5; Zunz, * Literaturgesch." p. 
165) For unknown reasons Isaac removed to Sa- 


Isaac ben Melchizedek 
Isaac ben Moses 


lerno, where he met the traveler Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, who subsequently referred to him as “the 
great rabbi” (van ann; “Itinerary ” of Benjamin 
of Tudela, ed. Asher, i. 13 [Hebr. part, ii. 29]). Isaac 
addressed a legal question to his contemporary R. 
Tam, which the latter answered in a responsum (see 
“Or Zarua'," ii., $52) He wrote also a letter to the 
rabbis of Rome to get an explanation of an obscure 
mishnah (R. Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar,” §§ 548-549; 
comp. Berliner, * Peletat Soferim,” pp. 8, 46). It 
is improbable that the Greek Talmudist whom 
Abraham ibn Ezra derided on account of his defi- 
cient knowledge of Hebrew was identical with Isaac 
ben Melchizedek of Siponto, as Gritz suggests 
(* Gesch." vi. 819). His son Shiloh is mentioned in 
“ Sofor ha-'Ittur? (ed. Lemberg, i. 14b). 

Isaac, one of the earliest Talmudists of lower 
Italy, wrote a commentary on the Mishnah, proba- 
bly on the whole of the Mishnah, though only the 
part on Seder Zera'im has been preserved (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 392); this part 
has been printed in the new (1890) Wilna edition 
of the Talmud; Bik, ii. 4 to the end was printed 
long before as an addition to Simson of Sens's com- 
mentary. Isaac’s commentary on Seder Tohorot is 
often quoted (see Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,? i. 
106), especially by Simson of Sens. Fragments of 
it are to be found in R. Tam's “Sefer ha-Yashar " 
(l.e) and ina Rashi and RaSHbaM manuscript de- 
scribed by A. Berliner (* Monatsschrift,” xiii. 217, 
223). His methods of explanation are concise and 
clear and similar to Rashi’s. Most of his explana- 
tions are original, and some of them are based upon 
Greek, Arabic, and Italian linguistic analogies; fan: 
tastic explanations, of course, are not wanting, He 
quotes the two Talmudim, the Sifre and the lost 
Sifre Zuta, the Targum, the Seder ‘Olam, the 
“Aruk” of Nathan ben Jehiel of Rome, Hai's com- 
mentary on Zera‘im and Tohorot, and R. Nissim’s 
“Mafteah.” 

Isaac’s merit consists in having paved the way for 
the study of the Talmud in Italy. He did for that 
country what Rashi had done for Germany and north- 
ern France, though to a slighter extent, being a man 
oflessauthority, His commentary soon became well 
known not only in Italy, but also in Spain, France, 
Germany, and Austria; great halakists like Isaac 
ben Moses of Vienna, Meir Rothenburg, and Jacob 
ben Asher referred to him, as did the tosafists and 
others; but in the end their commentaries displaced 
his. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Berliner's Magazin, 1875, it. 21 et 
seq.: Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 65: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 1137; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 


i. 921. 368: Zunz, notes in Benjamin of Tudela’s Itinerary, 
ed. Asher, ii. 28, 29; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 331; 
Gritz, Gesch. vi. 172. 


S. M. Sc. 

ISAAC B. MENAHEM THE GREAT: 
French Talmudist; flourished in the second half of 
the cleventh century. Isaac, who lived at Orléans, 
was a pupil of Eliezer the Great of Mayence, and 
the teacher of Eliezer ben Judah of Chálons (Gross, 
“Gallia Judaica," p. 591), as well as of Rashi, who 
quotes him five times (B. M. 7b, 23b; Shab. 67a; 
Suk. 40a: Tem. 4a). He is twice quoted in the 
Tosafot (Git. 21b; Men. 5a) under the name of 
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«Isaac of Orléans.” Gross also identifies him, con- 
trary to Zunz, with the Isaac of Orléans mentioned 
in Nathan ben Jehiel's “‘Aruk.” According toa 
quotation in Mordecai to Baba Mezi‘a iv., Isaac ben 
Joseph was personally acquainted with Tob Elem, 
though Gross thinks the passage is corrupt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgescn. p. 127 ; idem, Z. G. pp. 

47, 50, 192; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 92, 591 

S. S. A. PE. 

ISAAC BEN MERWAN HA-LEVI: French 
Talmudist; flourished in the first third of the twelfth 
century; elder son of Merwan of Narbonne. As 
highly respected in the community as his father, he 
was elected rabbiof Narbonne. Tle isoften quoted, 
his Talmudic decisions being regarded as decisive. 
He directed the yeshibah, and several of his pupils 
achieved distinction, among them being his nephew 
Moses ben Joseph, Moses ben Jacob ha-Nasi, and 
Abraham ben Isaac, “ab bet din” of Narbonne. 
BiBLioGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 413. 

S. 8. A. Pr. 

ISAAC BEN MORDECAI GERSHON: Tal- 
mudist of the fifteenth century. He wasthe author 
of “Shelom Ester,” & commentary on the scroll of 
Esther (Constantinople, 15th cent.). Steinschnei- 
der, in Benjacob's *Ozar ha-Sefarim” (p. 583, No. 
679), attributes to the same author the following 
three works: “Ketem Paz,” a commentary on Can- 
ticles; “Mebakkesh Adonai,” a commentary on the 
Pentateuch; * Mor Deror,” a commentary on Esther. 
But the first two of these ihree works belong to 
Isaac Gershon, the press-corrector of Venice. Fuenn 
(*Keneset Yisrael,” p. 612) erroneously considers 
these two authors to be identical. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 126; Steinschneider, 

Cat. Bodl. col. 1118. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

ISAAC BEN MORDECAI HA-LEVI: Rabbi 
of Lembere; died in Cracow 1799. His father was 
chief of the yeshibah at Lemberg, and Isaac himself 
officiated as rabbi first in Leshnow, Galicia, after- 
ward in Chelm, Poland. In 1776 he left the last- 
named place for the rabbinate of Cracow, where here- 
mained until his death. Of his writings, only two 
responsa are known, and these are incorporated in the 
“ Bet Ya‘akob” and the * Peri Tebu'ah." In“ Keter 
Kehunnah ” allusion is made to a responsum which 
he wrote for the author of that work. He is also 
known from his approbations to various works of his 
time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 121-122. 


S. S. N.T. L 
ISAAC BEN MOSES ELI (Ha-Sefardi): 


Spanish mathematician of the fifteenth century; 
born at Oriola, Aragon. According to Steinschnei- 
der, he may have been one of the Spanish exiles of 
1499; he probably went to Constantinople. His 
brother was possibly the Judah ben Moses Eli of 
Lisbon mentioned in the Paris manuscript No. 292. 
He wrote a mathematical work entitled (according to 
Steinschneider) *Meleket ha-Mispar," probably the 
first two words of the book (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1297, 2, 2065, 11; Paris MSS. Nos. 
1029, 4, 1095; Leyden MS. No. 66, 3; on the MS. at 
the Sofia Rabbinical Seminary see Grünwald in 
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Rahmer’s *Jüd. Litt.-Blatt." 1894, p. 176). The 
book is divided into three parts: (1) a theory of 
numbers, dealing with the first four rules and the 
extraction of square roots; (2) proportion, etc. ; 
(3) elementary geometry. The book is an introduc- 
tion to Euclid, and begins with a definition of the 
science of figures. The Sofia manuscript was copied 
for Mordecai Kumtiano (about 1460). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Bibliotheca Mathematica, 

1901, p. €t: idem, Jewish Literature, p. 198. 

8. | M. Sc. 

ISAAC BEN MOSES OF VIENNA (also 
called Isaac Or Zarua*): German halakist, a de- 
scendant of a learned family; probably born in Bo- 
hemia; lived about 1200-70. He mentions as his 
teachers two Dohemian scholars, Jacob ha-Laban 
and Isaac ben Jacob ha-Laban (author of *'Arugat 
ha-Bosem”). Led by a thirst for Talmudical knowl- 
edge, he undertook in his youth extensive jour- 
neys to the prominent yeshibot of Germany and 
France. According to Gross he went to Ratisbon 
first; but S. N. Bernstein conjectures that previ- 
ously he stopped for a long time at Vienna, and 
became closely identified with the city, as he is 
usually quoted as * Isaac of Vienna." From among 
the many scholars at Ratisbon he selected for his 
guide the mystic Judah ben Samuel he-Hasid (d. 
1917). About 1917 he went to Paris, where the 
great Talmudist Judah ben Isaac Sir Leon (d. 1944) 
became his chief teacher, He also visited for a 
short time the yeshibah of Jacob ben Meir in Pro- 
vins (see Gross, “Gallia Judaica," p. 495). Then he 
returned to Germany, and studied under the mystic 
Eleazar ben Judah at Worms, and, at Speyer, under 
Simhah ben Samuel, his intimate friend, and Eliezer 
ben Joel ha-Levi, author of “Abi ha-'Ezri" and 
“Abiasaf” (see Zunz, “Z. G." p. 86). At Würz- 
burg, where Meir Rothenburg was his pupil (c. 
1280), he became “rosh yeshibah." Later on Isaac 
returned to Ratisbon, and then settled for some time 
in Vienna, where he held the position of “ab bet din ” 
and rosh yeshibah. Finally, he went to Saxony and 
Bohemia. 

Isaac lived a long but unsteady and troubled life, 
the facts of which are gathered from his "Or 
Zarue‘,” the only source of information. He saw 
the law compelling Jews to wear the yellow badge 
put into foree in France, and he deplored the massa- 
cres of the Jewsin Frankfort-on-the- Main (1241) and 
the extortions practised upon them by the nobles of 
Austria. His son-in-law was Samuel ben Shabbe- 
thai of Leipsic; his son Hayyim Eliezer, called 
“Or Zarua‘,” like him a scholar, carried on a com- 
prehensive halakie correspondence, a part of which 
(251 responsa) was printed under the title “Sefer 
She’elot u-Teshubot” (Leipsic, 1860). 

Toward the end of his life, about 1960, Isaac com- 
posed his ritual work “Or Zarua'." He is usually 
quoted as “Isaac Or Zarua'." It was 
printed from the Amsterdam manu- 
script (incomplete) by Lipa and Hó- 
Schel in Jitomir, 1862 (parts i. and ii.); 
other manuscripts are at Oxford (Neubauer, * Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 650) and in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, New York (MS. 
Halberstam No. 454). In the edition of Lipa and 


His ‘Or 
Zarua‘.”? 
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Höschel Seder Nezikin is wanting; most of the rest 
of the work was afterward printed at Jerusalem by 
3. M. Hirschensohn (part iii, 1887; part iv., 1890) 
(Harkavy, “Hadashim gam Yeshanim,” No. 10: 
Grütz, * Gesch." v. 20, Hebr. ed.). 

The “Or Zarua*^" comprises the whole ritual, and 
is arranged according to the Talmudical treatises, 
while at the same time the halakot are kept to- 
gether. The author, unlike Maimonides in his 
“Yad,” does not confine himself to giving the hala- 
kic decisions, but gives also the passage of the Tal- 
mud, explains the subject-matter, and develops the 
"din" from it. Thus the “Or Zarua'" is at the 
same time a ritual code and a Talmudic commen: 
tary. As it contains, in addition, explanations of 
some passages in the Bible, the author isalso quoted 
as a Bible commentator. Moreover, the book con- 
tains a part of the halakic correspondence which the 
author carried on with Talmudical scholars of Italy, 
France, and Austria. Older collections of halakic 
decisions (Dph) which the author had gathered 
together during his lifetime seem also to be em- 
bodied in the work. Isaacexplains unknown words 
in Bohemian (jy35 nw), his mother tongue (see 
Harkavy, “Die Juden und die Slavischen Sprachen,” 
pp. 58 et seg.), and cites the Talmud of Jerusalem, 
to which he ascribes great authority in halakic deci- 
sions. The work isintroduced by a treatise couched 
in words to whose meanings mystical significance is 
attached. It is an imitation of the Alphabet of 
Akiba ben Joseph, and was composed at the order of 
Isaac's teacher Eleazar ben Judah of Worms. Isaac's 
son Hayyim Eliezer arranged a compendium of this 
work which exists in several manuscripts. 

The “ Or Zarua‘” succeeded in displacing all the 
older ritual works. It is very important also for the 
" Culturgeschichte " of the German Jews in the Mid- 
dle A ges (see, forinstance, Berliner, * Aus dem Leben 
der Juden im Mittelalter," on almost every page). 

According to Gross, Isaac's chief importance rests 
upon the fact that he introduced among the Slavs 
the study of the Talmud from France and the west 
of Germany. 

Isaac was of a mild and peace-loving character, 
and it was for this reason, perhaps, that he did not 
participate in the struggle against the study of 
secular sciences, though an incorrect ritual decision 
would rouse him to indignant energy. He carried 
on a controversy with several rabbis concerning the 
legal status of a betrothed girl who had been forced 
by circumstances to adopt Christianity and had after- 
ward returned to Judaism. His anxiety for correct 
observance led him to counsel the more difficult 
rather than the easier ritual practise. His mystical 
studies account for his belief in miracles. He was held 
in high regard by his pupils, and, like other teach- 
ers of the time, was given the title ^ Ha-Kadosh ” 
(the holy; Asheri, Ta'an. iv.) His contemporary 
Isaiah di Trani described him as “the wonder of 
the age” (“Or Zarua‘,” i. 226). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. N. Bernstein, in Ha-Zefirah, 1902, Nos. 229. 

231, 232; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 101; Gross, in Monatsscehrift, 

1871, pp. 248 et seq. (whom the present writer has mainly fol- 

lowed) : Güdemann, Gesch. i. 114, 152, 153; Zunz, Z. G. In- 

dex; idem, in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bihl. 1865, pp. 1 e£ seq.;. 


idem, G. S. iii. 128 et seq.: Weiss. Dor, v. Td. 
S. M. Sc. 
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ISAAC NATHAN BEN KALONYMUS: | from the Bible, as was often the case with Geronimo 
French philosopher and controversialist; lived at | de Santa Fé. The “Meïr Netib,” with its complete 
Arles, perhaps at Avignon also, and in other places, | introduction, was first published at Venice (crrone- 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He be- | ously under the name of Mordecai Nathan) in 1523; 
longed to the well-known Nathan family, which | in 1556 it was published at Basel by Buxtorf, but 
claimed its descent from David; he was probably | with only a part of the introduction. 
ihe grandson of the translator Maestro Bongodas | grpriograpuy: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 77; I. S. Reggio, Ig- 
Judah Nathan. According to the statement of Uere D 71 3 Serr B Tuum e a Hote E : EE 
Isaac himself, in the introduction to his concordance p panca n. 582 -* Grlitz, Gesch. vili. 162: Grasse dii 
(see below), he was completely ignorant of the Bible oe, RU et seq.; idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 
until his fifteenth year, his studies having been re- Ks A funebres e L Br. 
stricted to the Talmud and to religious philosophy. l 
Later he took up other branches of learning, and ISAAC BEN NOAH COHEN SHAPIRA: 
owing to his frequent association with Christians | Polish rabbi; lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
und to the numerous anti-Jewish writings of Jewish | centuries; grandson of Hirsh and teacher of Joel 
apostates that appeared at that time, he turned his | Sirkes. He received his Talmudical training in the 
attention to religious controversy. Isaac was the | yeshibah of Hayyim ben Samuel of Kremenetz, and 
author of the following works (some are still ex- | after filling the position of rabbi at Gorodnitza and 
tant, and some are known only through citations): a | at Beresnitza was called to Meseritz (Mezhirechye). 


l—————————————— 


refutation of the arguments contained in the epistle | Isaac was the author of “Sefer Zikkaron,” containing 
of the fictitious Samuel of Morocco, who endeav- | all the paragraphs of the Shulhan ‘Aruk arranged 


ia 


CFE 23:2 DO 
fa tic | 


ISAAC OF NORWICH DEPICTED IN A CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE. 
(1n the Record Office, London.) 


ored to demonstrate from the Bible the Messiahship | in alphabetical order and rimed asan aid to memory. 
of Jesus (introduction to Nathan’s concordance); | It was published at Cracow or at Prague, in the 
“Tokahat Mat'ch,” against Joshua Lorki (Geronimo | seventeenth century. To this was appended ^ Peti- 
de Santa Fé after baptism; De Rossi, “Bibliotheca | hat ha-Leb," an abridgment of a more extensive 
Antichristiana,? pp. 76-77); * Mibzar Yizhak." anti- | work of his entitled " Harhabat ha-Leb,” containing 
Christian polemics (De Rossi, 5c); “Meah De- | sermons arranged in the order of the Sabbatical sec- 
barim," for the instruction of youth, twenty-one | tions. . 

essays on various topics, the Biblical names of God | BistiocRaruy: Zunz, Z. G. p. 299; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 


: T : : col. 1144; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 157, No. 12/1 Car- 
` f anothe ing > Masor: :ollec- 14; Benjacob, Ozar Nd-sé »p. 157, 127; 
forming one, another being on the Masorah (collec oly, im Ha Karmel vi. 3001; Fnenn, Kenesct Yisracl, p. 


tion o£ I. S. Reggio and Schorr); * Me'ammez Koah,” 666. 
on virtue and vice, in three parts (Neubauer, * Cat. H. R. L Dm. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2282); “ Meïr Netib,” a Bib- ISAAC OF NORWICH (Isaac b. Eliab): 


lical concordance upon which the author worked | English financier of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
from 1437 to 1447, with a philosophico-exegetical | turies. He was among the Jews imprisoned by 
introduction (* Petihat Meïr Netib ”). King John in 1210 (“Select Pleas of the Jewish Ex- 

The * Meïr Netib” was the first Bible concordance | chequer,” ed. Riggs, p. 3). It is possible that at 
in Hebrew, and was distinguished from the similar | this timea house of his in London fell into the hands 
Latin work of Arlotus of Prato in that its vocabu- | of the king and was afterward (1214) transferred to 
lary was arranged in the order of the roots. Inthe | the Earl of Derby (* Rotuli Cartarum,” p. 8, Lon- 
introduction the author says that his work aimed to | don, 1837). He was by far the most important Jew- 
facilitate the study of Biblical exegesis and to pre- | ish money-lender at Norwich in the early years of 
vent Jewish converts to Christianity from making, | Henry IlI., the majority of the items of a day-book of 
in their religious controversies, incorrect quotations | that place now preserved at Westminster Abbey re- 
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ferring to his transactions (Jacobs and Wolf, “ Bibl. 
Anglo-Jud." p. xviii). In the “Shetarot” Isaac 
is referred to as “Nadib” or “ Mæcenas” (Davis, 
"Bhetarot," Nos. 1-2); he appears to have died be- 
fore 1247 (ib, No. 11). A caricature of him appears 
in an issue of the Exchequer, 17, Hen. III. (1283), 
which represents him as being tortured by a demon 
and expresses the contemporary Christian view of his 
rapaciousness (F. Devon, “ Issues of the Exchequer,” 
frontispiece, and p. 506, London, 1837). 

The accompanying caricature represents Isaac as 
three-faced, probably in allusion to the wide extent 
of his dealings. He is crowned with a coronet, and 
surveys a scene in which another Jew, Mosse Mok, 
and a Jewess named Abigail, are being tortured by 
demons, seemingly under his direction. The scene 
appears to be taken froma miracle-play, the drapery 
representing the stage, and the architectural adorn- 
ment the cloister of a church, such plays generally 
being performed in churches. J. 


ISAAC PULGAR. See IBN PULGAR (POLGAR, 
POLKAR), ISAAC BEN JOSEPH. 

ISAAC B. REUBEN ALBARGELONI 
(ALBARCELONI): Spanish Talmudist and litur- 
gical poct; born at Barcelona in 1048. He was a 
judge in the important community of Denia, where 
he became connected, probably as son-in-law, with 
ibn Alhatosh. Among his later descendants was 
Moses b. Nahman (Nahmanides); Judah Albargeloni 
is said to have been Isaac’s pupil. He was one of 
five prominent contemporancous scholars of the name 
of “Isaac,” and the regard ‘in which he was held by 
his own and succeeding generations is indicated by 
the fact that he is simply designated * Ha-Rab AI- 
bargeloni.” He wrote commentaries on various sec- 
tions of the treatise Ketubot, and at the age of 
thirty-five (1078) translated, from the Arabic into 
Hebrew, Hai Gaon's * Ha-Mikkah weha-Mimkar,? 
on buying and selling (Venice, 1602, and frequently 
afterward with commentaries). Noteworthy amon g 
his liturgical poems are his Azmanov, included in 
the rituals of Constantine, Tlemcen, Tunis, Morocco, 
Algeria, and Oran (see Jew. Encyc. ii. 371), 

Of the 145 strophes in the poem cach consists 
of three verses, ending with a Biblical quotation, 
Isaac’s use of Biblical verses indicates great skill. 
Al-Harizi remarked: “He has put the religious 
laws into rime, and has fitted them so well to Bib- 
lical passages that it almost seems as if the work 
had been inspired by a higher power.” Isaac cop- 
ies faithfully the division of the laws and interdic- 
tions of the “ Halakot Gedolot?; at times even fol- 
lowing its wording, while he also takes into account 
the regulations of traditional literature referring 
to Biblical prescriptions, The following poems of 
Isaac are also included in the " Azharot?: *'Alah 
Mosheh le-Rosh Har Sinai" (introduction); * Yom 
Zeh Horid" (pizmon preceding tho commands); 
" Yahid Nora 'Alilah" (pizmon between the com- 
mands and interdictions). Isaac also wrote: “ Pa- 
hadti mi- Yozeri? and “Yom Zeh Mekapper le-Sha- 
bim," both in three-line strophes, the latter with 
signature and alphabet. Rapoport further assigns 
to Isaac “ Ayumati Yonah,” “ahabah” for the Sab- 
bath before the Feast of Weeks: and * Yakush be- 
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Isaac Nathan 
Isaac ben Samuel 


Onyo," “ge’ullah” for the fifth Sabbath after 
Pesah; but other scholars do not agree with Rapo- 
port on this point. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport’s biography of Hai Gaon in Bikkure 
ha-'Ittim, 1829, x. 91; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Pocsie, pp. 46, 168; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1149 et 
seq.; idem. Hebr. Uebers. p. 910; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
p. 910; Geiger, Jüdische Dichtungen, pp. 9 et seq. (Hebr. . 
part, pp. 4 ct, 56q.); Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-Abodah, p. 
120; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 201, 673; Gratz, Gesch. 3d 
ed., Vi. 62 et seq.; Weiss, Dor, iv. 281; Halberstam, introduc- 
tion to Judah Albargeloni's commentary on the Sefer Yezirah, 
pp. xvii.-xviii.; comp. Ozar Nehmad, ii. 188 et seq. 

G. H. B. 
ISAAC BEN SAMSON HA-KOHEN : Dohe- 
mian Talmudist; died May 80, 1624, in Prague. 

He was assistant rabbi and magistrate of the com- 

munity, and was son-in-law of the chief rabbi of 

Prague, Lewa ben Bezaleel, and the father of Hay- 

vim ha-Kohen (rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main and 

at Posen) and Naphtali ha-Kohen (rabbi at Lublin). 


‘Isaac was in the habit of writing acrostic introduc- 


tions to his own and other works. He wrote: a 
supplement to “Hatan Damim,” a commentary on 
the Pentateuch by Samuel Runkel (Prague, 1605); 
glosses to “ Patneah Raza,” a small cabalistic Work 
by Isaac ben Judah ha-Levi (/à. 1602); a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, in German (čb. 1608); notes 
on Midrash 'l'ehillim (Æ. 1613); * Kizzur Mizrahi,” 
a commentary on Rashi to Genesis. Isaac, accord- 
ing toastatement in one of his glosses, was occupied 
for some time in the composition of a cabalistic 
work entitled “Sidre Bereshit.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Gal ^ Ed, No. 8t: Zunz, Z.G. pp. 285, 402, 882. 

S. S. A. PE. 


ISAAC, SAMUEL: Promoter of the Mersey 
Tunnel, near Liverpool, England: born at Chatham, 
England, 1812; died in London Nov. 22, 1886. He 
went to London as a young man, and carried on a 
large business as an army contractor in Jermyn 
Street, under the firm name of Isaac, Campbell & 
Co. During the Civil war in America this firm was 
the largest European supporter of the Southern 
States, and its ships, laden with military stores 
and freighted home with cotton, were the most en- 
terprising of blockade-runners; it ultimately failed 
on the fall of the Confederacy. 

After a time Isaac acquired the rights of the pro- 
moters of the Mersey Hailway, a project which had 
obtained the sanction of Parliament, but had re- 
mained in abeyance owing to the disinclination of 
capitalists to venture on the task of tunneling the 
bed of the Mersey. Isaac pushed the scheme into 
practical development. He himself undertook to 
build the tunnel, and enlisted the aid of an intluen- 
tial directorate. Fresh powers were obtained from 
Parliament, money was raised in bonds and shares, 
and the tunnel was duly opened under the auspices 
of the Prince of Wales. Isaac’s brother Saul Isaac 
(born at Chatham 18238; died at London Oct. 6. 1903) 
was connected with him in his commissariat business, 
and became M.P. for Nottingham from 1874 to 1880. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Nov. 23, 1886: Jew. 
Chron. and Jew. World, Nov. 26, 1880 ; Oct. 9, 1902; Dict. 
Nat. Diog. s.v. 

J: G. L. 

ISAAC BEN SAMUEL OF ACRE: Palestin- 
ian cabalist: flourished in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. According to Azulai (“Shem ha: 


: Isaac ben Samuel 
Isaac ben Sheshet 
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Gedolim,” s.z.), he was a pupil of Nahmanides. He 
was at Acre when that town was taken by Al- 
Malik al-Ashraf, and was thrown into prison with 
many of his coreligionists; but he escaped the mas- 
sacre, and in 1805 went to Spain. Abrahany Zacuto 
states, in his * Yuhasin," that Moses of Leon dis- 
covered the Zoharin thetime of Isaac of Acre. But 
Isaac doubted the authenticity of the Zohar, not 
having heard of it in the Holy Land, and made in- 
quiries about it of Nahmanides’ pupils, without, 
however, any satisfactory result. When he met 
Moses of Leon at Valladolid, the latter took an oath 
that he had in his house at Avila a copy of the 
Zohar, written by Simeon b. Yohai himself. But 
Moses of Leon died before he could return to Avila, 
and Isaac, more than ever desirous of obtaining the 
truth, consulted at Avila a certain David Rafan. 
The last-named told Isaac that Moses of Leon’s wife 
and daughter had revealed to the wife of a certain R. 
Joseph the fact that Moses of Leon had written the 
book himself. Griitz (*Gesch.? vii. 211) takes this 
story as historical, but Landauer (in * Orient, Lit." 
vi. 710-718) shows it to be apocryphal, and demon- 


strates that the Zohar was discovered much later. 
Isaac of Acre is frequently quoted by Elijah de 
Vidas in his “Reshit Hokmah,” and by R. Hayyim 


Vital in his * Megillat Setarim.” He was an expert 
in composing the sacred names (“zerufim”), by the 
power of which angels were forced to reveal to him 
the great mysteries (Azulai, Le.) According to 
Azulai he wrote many cabalistic works. Those that 
are known are: “ Me'irat 'Enayim," a cabalistic com- 
mentary on Nahmanides’ commentary to the Penta- 
teuch; “Sefer ha-Sodot,” mentioned in the * Nobelot 
Hokmah” of Joseph Solomon Delmedigo; * Ketem 


Paz,” a cabalistic work mentioned by Moses Botarel . 


in his commentary to the “Sefer Yezirah,” and the 

author of which he calls “ Isaac ben Samuel,” identi- 

fied by Michael (“Or ha-Hayyim,” No. 1083) with 

Jsaae b. Samuel of Acre; *Likkute Shoshanim,” 

possibly a compendium of the “Sefer ha-Sodot.” 

[t appears from the * Reshit Hokmah” that Isaac of 

Acre wrote also a book on ethics. A specimen of 

the “Me’irat ‘Enayim” was published by Jellinek 

in his “Beiträge”; the remainder of Isaac's works 
are still in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Me irat “eudayine; Gratz, Gesch. 3a ed., vii. 
186, 211, 427—428; Abraham Zacuto, Y'uhasin, ed. Filipowski, 
pp. 95, 96, London, 1857; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 51; 
Jellinek, Deitréüge. ii., xiii.; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 
2523; Landauer, in Orient, Lit. vi, 182, 224, 509; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, p. 513. No. 1088. 

K. M. SEL. 
ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI: Polish 
rabbi; born at Vladimir, government of Volhynia, 

Russia, about 1580; died before 1646. He was the 

eller brother and tcacher of David b. Samucl ha- 

Levi, author of the “Ture Zahab.” Asa young man 

he became rabbi of Chelm, Russian Poland; later 

he lived at Lemberg. He was the author of an im- 

portant work in two parts; the first part, consisting 

of responsa, is entitled “She’elot u-Teshubot R. 

Yizhak ha-Lewi”; thesecond, consisting of novella, 

is entitled “Hiddushe Halakot." The work was 

published at Neuwied in 1736. Other responsa by 
him are found in his brother’s “Ture Zahab " (ch. 

xxv., on Orah Havvim; ch. xxvii., on Yoreh De'ah), 


and in the “She’elot u-Teshubot Geone Batra‘e” 
(No. 90). 

David b. Samuel ha-Levi's grandson Isaiah b. 
Abraham, in the preface to his * Be’er Heteb Yashan,” 
said that Isaac had written a work entitled * Pahad 
Yizhak," a commentary on the Yoreh De'ah, and 
another entitled “Korban Yizhak." Isaac is identi- 
fied by Fuenn (* Keneset Yisrael,” p. 628) and by 
Buber (* Anshe Shem,” p. 114) with the lsaac b. 
Samuel ha-Levi of Posen who wrote a work en- 
titled “Siah Yizhak," a Hebrew grammar based on 
phonetic laws (Prague, 1628) Both Fuenn and 
Buber assert that Isaac b. Samuel ha-Levi went from 
Lemberg to Posen, where he became the head of the 
yeshibah. They attribute to him the authorship 
of the “Shir Ge’ulah,” a piyyut written in 1609 
on the occasion of the reacquisition by the Jews of 
Lemberg of the synagogue which the Jesuits had 
seized five years previously. "This piyyut, found at 
the end of the Mahzor (ed. Prague), is recited by 
the Jews of Lemberg on the Sabbath after Purim. 
The author of the “Siah Yizhak ” says in his preface 
that he also wrote a commentary on the compound 
words of the Bible, entitled “ Berit ha-Lewi." This 


work is also mentioned in the text of the “Siah 
Yizhak," With another work, by the same author, 


entitled “Eleh Toledot Yizhak,” a commentary on 

Rashi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. and iii., No. 12793 Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1153, 1154; idem, Jewish Litera- 
ture, p. 240; Dembitzer, Kelilat Y ofi, i. 00a, b. 

S. S. . M. SEL. 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL OF NARBONNE: 
French scholar; flourished in the first half of the 
twelfth century. He is quoted in an anonymous 
commentary to Chronicles, written at Narbonne 
before 1140, as having given the author verbal ex- 
planations of various verses—I Chron. ix. 89; x viii. 
3, 5; II Chron. xxiv. 14 (see Zunz, “Z. Q.” p. 73). 
Zunz (*Literaturgesch." p. 168) identifies Isaac b. 
Samucl of Narbonne with the liturgical poet who 
composed a number of piyyutim and selibot with 
the acrostic “Isaac b. Samuel" Zunz (Lc) sup- 
poses him to have been also the author of the four- 
teen calendar tables known under the same name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 416; Zunz, Z. G. p. 

73; idem, Literaturgesch. pp. 168, 169, 262; Landsberg, in 


Monatsschrift, xiii. 37; Landshuth, “A mmude ha-* Abodah, 
p. 127. 


G. M. SEL. 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-SEFARDI: 
Spanish Biblical exegete; flourished in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. From hiscommentary, which 
is written in Arabic, it seems that Isaac b. Samuel 
lived in Palestine; Steinschneider (* Hebr. Bibl.” vi. 
114) concluded that he lived at Aleppo. Isaac b. 
Samuel is regarded as the suecessor in Biblical ex- 
egesis of Judah ibn Balaam and Moses ibn Gikatilla. 
The authorities he quotes are the geonim Saadia, 
Sherira, and Hai, and Judah ibn Kuraish, Judah ibn 
Balaam, Nathan ben Jehiel, and Moses ibn Gikatilla. 
In turn, Isaac's commentary is frequently quoted 
by theexegete Abraham b. Solomon (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” xx. 10). His commentary to the sec- 
ond book of Samuel is found in the British Museum 
(Or. 2388). 
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Isaac ben Samuel 
Isaac ben Sheshet 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Margoliouth, in J. Q. H. X. Eo 403: Bacher, 
ib. x. 729; Joseph Derenbourg, in R. E. J. . 139; Stein- 
schneider, ‘Hebr. Bibl. vi. 114; xx. 10, 11. 


8. B. M. SEL. 


ISAAC BEN SAMUEL HA-ZAKEN: 
French tosafist and Biblical commentator; flour- 
ished at Ramerupt and Dampierre in the twelfth 
century. He died, according to Grütz (* Gesch." 
vi. 210), about 1200; according to Gross (“ Gallia Ju- 
daica,” p. 161, and “R. E. J.” vii. 76), between 1185 
and 1195; and as heis known to have reached an 
advanced age, Gross supposes that he was not born 
later than 1115. On the other hand, Michael (* Or 
ha-Hayyim,” p. 512) says that as Isaac b. Samuel 
was spoken of as “the sainted master” (“Sefer ha- 
Terumah,” §§ 181, 161; Tos., Zeb. 129b. 59b), a 
term generally given to martyrs, he may have been 
killed at the same time as his son Elhanan (1184). 
On his father’s side Isaac was a grandson of R. 
Simhah of Vitry, author of the Mahzor Vitry; on 
his mother’s side he was a nephew of R. Tam, of 
Rashbam, and of Isaac b. Meir (RiBaM), a great- 
grandson of Rashi, anda relative of R. Eleazar of 
Worms. He was surnamed “ ha-Zaken " (the elder) 
to distinguish him from another tosafist of the same 


name, Isaac p. Abraham, surnamed “t lha-Babur 27: (the 
younger). He is often quoted as R. Isaac of Dam- 
pierre (^ Maimuniyyot," Ma'akalot Asurot, No. 5; 
* Shibbole ha-Leket,” ii., No. 40), but it seems that he 
lived first at Ramerupt, where his maternal grand- 
father resided (“Sefer ha-Nayyar," p. 162; “ Mai- 
muniyyot," /e.j. It was also at Ramerupt that he 
studied under his uncle R. Tam (Luria, Responsa, 
No. 29); after the latter had gone to Troyes, Isaac 
b. Samuel directed his school. Isaac settled at Dam- 
pierre later, and founded there a flourishing and 


well-attended sehool(* Or Zarua’,” i. 196). Itis said 


that he had sixty pupils, each of whom, besides 
being generally well grounded in Talmud, knew an 
entire treatise by heart, so that the whole Talmud 
was stored in the memories of his pupils (Menahem, 
* Zedah la-Derek,” Introduction). Ashe lived under 
Philip Augustus, at whose hands the Jews suffered 
much, Isaac prohibited the buying of confiscated 
Jewish property, and ordered that any so bought 
be restored to its original owner. A particular 
interest attaches to one of his responsa, in which 
he relies on the oral testimony of his aunt, the wife 
of R. Isaac b. Meir, and on that of the wife of R. 
Lieazar of Worms, a great-granddaughter of Rashi 
(“Sefer ha-Nayyar,” p. 167a). 

Tsaac’s Dx completed the commentary of 
Rashi on the Talmud (Romm of Wilna included in 
his edition of the Talmud Isaac ben Samuel’s to- 
safot on Kiddushin). He also compiled and edited 
with great erudition all the preceding explanations 
to Rashi’s commentary. His first collection was en- 
titled “Tosefot Yeshanim,” which, however, was 
afterward revised and developed. He is quoted on 
almost every page of the Tosafot, and in various 
works, especially in the “Sefer ha-Terumah " of his 
pupil Baruch b. Isaac of Worms, and in the “ Or 
Zarua'? of Isaac b. Moses. 

. Isaac is mentioned as a Biblical commentator 
by Judah b. Eliezer (* MinhatYehudah," p. 8b), who 
quotes alsoa work of Isaac'sentitled * Yalkute Mid- 


rash” (2b. p. 22a); by Isaac ha-Levi; by Hezekiah 
b. Manoah in his *Hazzekuni"; and in two other 
commontaries (see “Kerem Hemed,” vii. 68). Isaac 
b. Samuelis supposed to be the author also of sev- 
eral liturgical poerhs, of a piyyut to the Haftarah 
(Landshuth, “‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 108), and of 
a piyyut for Purim (Mahzor Vitry, No. 255; comp. 
Luzzatto in Berliner’s “ Magazin," v. 27, Hebr. part). 
The authorship of these piyyutim may, however, 
belong to the liturgical writer Isaac b. Samuel of 
Narbonne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i.: Michael, Or ha- 
Hayyim, pp. 511-518: Weiss, Dor, iv. 286, 342, 349; Grátz, 
Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 210, 211, 214; Gross, Gallia Judaica. pp. 
161-168, 638 ; idem, in R. E. J. vii. 76; Neubauer, ib. xvii. 
67; Zunz, Z. G. p. 33, passim. 

S. S. M. SEL 


ISAAC BEN SHESHET BARFAT 


. (RiBaSH): Spanish Talmudic authority; born at 


Valenciain 1926; diedat Algiers in 1408. Hesettled 
early in life at Barcelona, where he studied under 
Perez ha-Kohen, under Hasdai ben Judah, and espe- 
cially under R. Nissim ben Reuben (RaN), for whom 
he professed throughout his life the greatest vener- 
ation. Although Isaac acquired while still young a 


world-wide reputation as a Talmudicauthority, and 
halahic inquivriocs werd addressed to him from ail 


quarters, he led a private life, earning his livelihood 
in commerce until he was about fifty years old, 
when he was compelled to accept a position as rabbi. 
Together with six other prominent men of Darce- 
lona, among whom was his younger brother Judah 
ben Sheshet and his teacher Nissim ben Reuben, 
he was thrown into prison on a false accusation. 
After his acquittal he accepted the rabbinate of Sara- 
gossa; but troubles still awaited him. To the grief 
caused by the death of his brother Judah and of his 
son-in-law was added that due to dis- 
Becomes  sensions in the community, stirred up 
Rabbi. by the dayyan Joseph ben David. 
Isaac in consequence accepted the 
less important rabbinate of Calatayud; but when 
he was on the point of leaving Saragossa the leaders 
of that community induced him tostay. "The peace, 
however, did not remain long undisturbed, and Isaac 
settled at Valencia, where he directed a Talmudical 
school. | 
In 1391 occurred the great persecutions of the 
Jews of Spain in consequence of the preaching of 
Fernandes Martinez. Isaac saved himself by flight. 
After sojourning a certain time at Milianah he set- 
tled at Algiers, where he was received with great 
honor. Fate, however, had decided that he should 
not find peace. A certain Spanish refugee who had 
settled at Algiers before him aspired to become the 
leader of the community, and, seeing in Isaac a 
rival, began to persecute him. To give to Isaac the 
power necessary to act against this man, Saul ha- 
Kohen Astruc persuaded the governmert to appoint 
Isaac rabbi of Algiers. But this won for him a still 
more powerful enemy in the person of Simon ben 
Zemah Duran, who disapproved of auy intervention 
on the part of the government in the affairs of the 
rabbinate. 
Notwithstanding these events, Isaac ben Sheshet 
was greatly venerated by the Algerian Jews, and 
pilgrimages to his tomb are still made on the anni- 


Isaac ben Sheshet 
Isaacs, Abram 


versary of his death. His tombstone was restored 
by the community of Algiers in 1862. It bears a 
Hebrew elegy, composed by Abba Mari ibn Caspi, 
and the following French inscription: “Ce mon- 
umenta été restauré par la communauté Israélite 
d'Alger en l'honneur du Rabbin Isaac bar Chi- 
chat, né en Espagne, décédé à Alger en 1408, dans 
sa 82 année. Alger le 11 août, 1862.” The accuracy 
of the date of his death given in this epitaph is, how- 
ever, questioned by some scholars, who claim with 
some authority that Isaac died at least one year 
later. 

Isaac was the author of 417 responsa, to which 
great halakie value is attached by men like Joseph 
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TOMB OF RABBI ISAAC BEN SHESHET AT ALGIERS. 
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ben Gershon and that of Abraham ben David of 
Posquiéres (RA BaD) on free will, and gives his own 
views on that complicated subject. He shows him- 
His teacher 
says Isaac never spoke of tbe Sefirot, and Isaac cites 
the words of a certain philosopher who reproaches 
the cabalists with believing in the " l'en" (Sefirot) 
as the Christians believe in the Trinity (No. 159). 
Isaac's responsa were first published, under the 
title *She'elot u-Teshubot,” at Constantinople in 
1546-47. A new collection of the responsa was pub- 


lished recently under the title “She’elot u-Teshu- 
bot ha-Ribash ha-Hadashot" by David Frenkl at 
Muncas. 


In addition to these, he wrote novellx 
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(After the painting by Wilhelm Gentz.) 


Caro, Berab, and many others. They are also of 
great historical importance as reflecting the condi- 

tions of Jewish life in the fourteenth 
His Works. century. In some of them are to be 

found details of the author’s life; but 
unfortunately it is impossible to trace these chrono- 
logically, the original order of the responsa having 
been altered by the editors. 

Although Isaac was very strict in his halakic de- 
cisions, he was far from being narrow-minded. He 
has nothing to say against secular knowledge; he 
disapproves the study of Aristotle only because the 
latter professed belicf in the eternity of matter and 
denied God's providence. Isaac’s responsa evidence 
a profound knowledge of the philosophical wri- 
tings of his time. Jn one of them (No. 118) he ex- 
plains the difference between the opinion of Levi 


on the Talmud which are no longer in existence. 
They are mentioned by him in his responsa (No. 
106), and some of them, on the treatise Ketubot, 
are cited by Bezaleel Ashkenazi in the “Shittab 
Mekubbezet.” Azulai says that he has seen a man- 
uscript containing a commentary on the Pentateuch 
by Isaac ben Sheshet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 26a; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 100; Rossi, Dizionario, p. 291; Zunz, 
Zeitschrift, p. 132; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 34; Schorr, in He-Ha- 
luz, i. 98; Steinsehneider. Cat. Bodl. eol. 1155: Heinrich 
Jaulus. in Monatsschrift, 18/5, p. 320; Atlas, in Ha-Icerem, 
i. 1-26; Bloch, in R. E. J. viii. 288; Kaufmann, in Monats- 
schrift, 1882, p. 86; 1883, p. 190; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, s.v. 


8. 8. I. Br. 


ISAAC IBN SID (ZAG; GAG): Spanish 
astronomer; flourished at Toledo in the second half 
of the thirteenth century. From the surname “ ha- 
Hazzan," viven him by Isaac Israeli (" Yesod 
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‘Olam,” iv. 30), it may be inferred that he was pre- 
centor at the synagogue. Isaac ibn Sid tooka lead- 
ing part in the compilation of the ALFONSINE 
TABLES. Isaac Israeli (2b.) states that he saw re- 
corded in Isaac ibn Sid’s own handwriting three 
observations of moon-eclipses made by him at the 
order of Alfonso. In official documents (De Castro, 
“Bibliotheca,” i. 184b) Isaac ibn Sid is termed by 
Alfonso “our learned Rabbi Cag.” In 1277 Isaac 
translated from the Arabic a work on the quadrant. 
His name is also connected with the invention of 
various instruments (De Castro, /.c. i. 144a, 1508, 
197). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. vii. 115; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Uebers. pp. 617 et seq. 
G. I. Br. 


ISAAC BEN SOLOMON: Liturgical poet; 
lived in Germany in the first half of the fourteenth 
century; author of the selibah “Ani hu ha-Geber,” 
on the martyrs of the persecutious of 1837, which 
Isaac had witnessed. "The signature to this selihah 
includes the words “ Yifrah Samak,” which, accord- 
ing to Zunz, form a part of the pooet's name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch, p. 368: idem, S, P. p. 

308: Revue Orientale, i. 279; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha- 

* Abodah, p. 127; text and transl. of '* Ani hu ha-Geber" in 

Salfeld, Martyrologium, p. 947 (comp. p. 237). 

G. I. Br. 

ISAAC BEN SOLOMON H.A-KOHEN : Bib- 
lical commentator; lived at Constantinople in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He was theauther 
of a commentary on Job, published, with the text, 
at Constantinople in 1545. He wrote also a com- 
mentary on Pirke Abot, still extant in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 426; Steinschneider, Jewish 

Literature, p. 232; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1153: Fürst, Bibt. 

Jud. ii. 141. 

G. .I. Br. 

ISAAC BEN TODROS: Spanish rabbiand Tal- 
mudist toward the end of the thirteenth century. 
He was the teacher of Shem-Tob ibn Gaon and 
Nathan b. Judah, and the friend of Bahya ben 
Asher, who mentions him in his Pentateuch com- 
mentary (§ Beshallah). He is mentioned also by 
Mordecai ben ITillel (d. 1810); and was still living in 
1805, on July 26 of which year he subscribed, with 
others, the excommunication launched by Solomon 
ben Adret against the study of motaphysics by any 
one before attaining the age of thirty. He was 
probably one of the rabbis of Barcelona. He wrotea 
commentary on the Mahzor (Lonsano,* Shete Yadot,” 
62a), and a halakic commentary to the * Azharot" of 
Gabirol (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, No. 273, 2). 
It is not probable that he is to be identified with the 
'l'odros ben Isaac of Gerona (Brüll) who is praised by 
Kalonymus (1823) at the end of his * Eben Bohan,” 
and who wrote novelle on Nazir (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 448, 1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2522 ; Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. 18b; Solomon ben Adret, Responsa, No. 
415; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. 1847, p. 405; Brüll's Jahrb. viii. 
87. G. 
ISAAC B. TODROS: French physician at 

Avignon during the second half of the fourteenth 

century. In 1378 he was the pupil of the astron- 

omer Immanucl b. Jacob of Tarascon and Orange, 
the author of the “Shesh Kenafayim." Isaac was 
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well read in rabbinical literature and philosophy as 
wellasin medicine and medical literature. A plague 
had devastated southern Franoe, the Jews being the 
first to be attacked. On this account he wrote in 
1877 a short treatise, *Be'er Lehai,” on the origin 
of plagues and the methods to be used in combating 
them. He was an eye-witness of the cures per- 
formed by John of Tornamira, the body-physician of 
Pope Gregory XL, of whom hespeaks well, perhaps 
influenced by that ecclesiast’s favorable attitude 
toward Jewish physicians. Isaaccites Hippocrates, 
Ibn Sina, Ibn Roshd, Razi, Ibn Zuhr (although Isaac 
does not seem to have known Arabic), Galen, John 
Giacomo, chancellor of Montpellier, and the follow- 
ing Jews: R. Judah Nathan, Isaac Israeli, Moses 
Narboni, and Immanuel b. Jacob. His data in re- 
gard to the effect of the plague upon the Jews in 
Avignon are substantiated by Chalin de Vinarios 
(Honiger, * Der Schwartze Tod," p. 172). The trea- 
tise has been published from his unique manuscript 
by David Günzburg in the *Zunz Jubelschrift " 
(Hebrew part, pp. 91 e£ seq.) Among the Oxford 
manuscripts (No. 2142, folio 258b; Neubauer, 
* Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.”) there is another medical 
treatise by Isaac, on DIAN ny. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in Góttingische Gelehrte An- 
zeigen, June, 1885, No. 11, p. 451: Brüll's Jahrb. viii. 87. 


Kaufmann and Brüll offer many emendations of the text as 
published by Günzburg. G 


ISAAC TYRNAU: Hungarian rabbi and rit- 
ualist; flourished in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. He was a pupil of Abraham Klausner of 
Vienna and of R. Shalom of Neustadt; one of his 
schoolfellows was Jacob Mólin (MaHaRiL). Gritz 
concluded that Isaac Tyrnau died before 1427, but 
David Gans's *Zemah Dawid" (p. 65) cites him as 
living in 1460. Like his teachers and his school- 
fellow Molin, Isaac T yrnau described (in his * Minha- 
gim le-Kol ha-Shanah," Venice, 1616) the customs 
of different communities using the Ashkenazic rite. 
The book was translated into German by Simon L. 
Ginzburg (ed. princeps, Mantua, 1590, and often re- 
printed). "The author has attached to it his treatise 
on morals entitled * Orbot Hayyim,” in 182 sections. 
Isaac Tyrnau is quoted by Mordecai Jaffa at the end 
of his *Lebush"on Orah Hayyim. Gabriel Polak 
and Israel Böhmer published (Königsberg, 1857) 
an anonymous story entitled “Ezba‘ Elohim,” the 
heroes of which are Isaac Tyrnau and his beau- 
tiful daughter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gescli. 8d ed., viii. 11, 12; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim. i; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., Nos. 214, 1191 ; David 

Gans, Zemah Dawid, p. 65, Warsaw, 1890: Steinschneider, 


Cat. Bodl. col. 909; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 456. 
G. M. SEL. 


ISAACS, ABRAM SAMUEL: American rab- 
bi, professor, and editor; born in New York city 
Aug. 30, 1852. He was educated at New York Uni- 
versity (B.A. 1871, M.A. 1878, Ph.D. 1878) and at the 
University of Breslau. Isaacs held professorships 
of Hebrew and of German language and literature 
at New York University from 1886 to 1895, and has 
been professor of German literature in New York 
University Graduate Seminary since 1895. He was 
preacher to the East 86th Street Synagogue, New 
York, in 1886-87, and since 1896 has been rabbi of 
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the B'nai Jeshurun congregation of Paterson, N. J. 
From 1878 to 1903 Isaacs edited the “Jewish Mes- 
senger,” published in New York city. He has con- 
tributed articles on educational, literary, and Jewish 
subjects to leading periodicals for overa quarter ofa 
century, and is the author of * Moses Chaim Luz- 
zatto " (1818) and “Stories from the Rabbis” (1894). 
A. 

ISAACS, SIR HENRY AARON: Former 
Lord Mayor of London; born in that city Aug. 15, 
1830. Fora quarter of a century he labored in the 
best interests of the city of London. He agitated 
for improving the dwellings of the poor, and was 
mainlv instrumental in bringing about much-needed 
reforms iu the finance committee of the corporation. 


In 1889 he was appointed to the chairmanship of the 


City Lands Committee. Some years later, as head 
of the Markets Committee, he gave valuable evi- 
dence before the House of Commons; and the Tower 
Bridge owed its existence, in a great measure, to his 
persistence. Upon the oral system of teaching deaf- 
mutes, his brochure “Sounds Versus Signs" is a rec- 
ognized authority. 

In 1887 Isaacs became sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex, and was knighted in the same year. In 1889 
he was elected Lord Mayor of London, He has 
published * Memoirs of My Mayoralty." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Sept., 1859. 

J. G. L. 

ISAACS, ISAAC A.: Australian statesman and 
jurist; born at Melbourne, Victoria, Aug. 6, 1855; 
educated at Melbourne University, and admitted to 
the Victorian bar in 1880. From 1892 to 1901 he 
was a member of the Legislative Assembly, after 
which period he became a member of the Federal 
House of Representatives. lle became solicitor- 
generalin 1898 and attorney-general in 1894, and was 
reappointed to the latter office in 1900. He retired 
jn 1901, on ceasing to represent his state in Parlia- 
ment. 

He was a member of the Australian Federal Con- 
vention which framed the Commonwealth Constitu- 
tion in 1897, and became a Q.C. in 1899. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's W ho, 1993. 

J. V. E. 

ISAACS, JACOB: American inventor of the 
colonial and revolutionary period; died 1798. He 
was resident in Newport in 1755 (7 Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc.” v. 199), and on Feb. 17, 1758, he car- 
ried a law-case before the king in council, securing 
a favorable judgment. His family is mentioned as 
including five souls in 1760 (čb. x. 8); in 1762 he is 
mentioned by Ezra Stiles as being the owner of a 
brig (b. viii. 124). In 1790 he presented to Wash- 
ington, on the occasion of the president’s visit to 
Newport, a bottle of water *extracted from ocean 
water, so free from saline matter as toanswer for all 
the common and culinary purposes of fountain or 
river water"; and *the president was pleased to ex- 
press himself highly satisfied therewith” (Max J. 
Kohler, in ib. vi. 48). A detailed account of his at- 
tempts to extraet fresh from salt water is furnished 
by H. Frieden wald (b. ii. 111 e£ seg): it shows that 
Isaacs presented a petition to the House of Represent- 
atives in 1791, offering to convey the rights in his 


discovery to the United States for proper remunera. 
tion, The matter was referred to Thomas Jetferson, 
who communicated on the subject with well-known 
men of science. Jefferson’s memorandum was favor- 
able to Isaacs, but Congress took no action in the 
matter. A. 


ISAACS, MYER SAMUEL: American law- 
yer; born in New York city May 8, 1841; educated 
at the University of New York. He was admitted 
to the bar of New York in 1862, and in 1880 became 
a judge of the Marine Court of New York. Isaacs 
has always been identified with municipal affairs, 
He was a member of the Committee on Reform 
Legislation for New York in 1884, and of the Re- 
publican Club committee which, in 1894, proposed 
amendments to the state constitution. Asa member 
of the Outdoor Recreation League he assisted in 
establishing Seward Park, on the East Side of New 
York city, and the Roof-Playground of the Hebrew 
Institute. He has been active in the movement for 
improved dwellings for the poor and in behalf of 
othercivic improvements. He assisted in the organi- 
zation of the Citizens’ Union in 1897. During the 
years 1886 to 1890 he was a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Exchange. 

Isaacs has been equally prominent in Jewish af- 
fairs. One of the founders of the Board of Dele- 
gates of the American Israclites (1859), of the He- 
brew Free School Association (1864), and of the 
Educational Alliance (1889), he took the initiative 
in organizing the United Hebrew Charities (1878). 
He was one of the founders of the Montefiore Home; 
a member of the executive committee of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle (1881); president of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund (1890). In December, 1881, 
he called a meeting to consider the action to be 
taken for the relief of the Russian exiles. Isaacs 
has also taken an active part in the establishment 
of the agricultural school at Woodbine, N. J. 

Isaacs was connected with the “Jewish Messen- 
ger" from 1859 to 1884. 
3BLIOGRAPHY: Markens, The Hebrews in America, p. 219; 


Nat. Cyc. Biog. vi. 87; Lamb, Biog. Dict. of the United 
States. 


A. 
ISAACS, NATHANIEL: African traveler; 
born in England 1808; died after 1840. He left 


England iu 1822 for St. Helena, where his uncle was 
consul for France and Holland. In 1825 he accom- 
panied Lieut. King, R.N., to the Cape of Good Hope 
and thence to the east coast of Africa on an ex pedi- 
tion to Natal. For seven years he traveled through 
the Zulu and Fumos countries, besides paying a short 
visit to the Comoro Islands. The expedition was 
undertaken for the relief, if necessary, of Farwell and 
his party and also for commercial and industrial 
purposes. King and Isaacs found Farwell; had in- 
terviews with Cbaka, the Zulu king; took the coast 
natives under their protection; and established fer- 
tile farms, which the Zulus afterward laid waste. 
King died of disease in Natal, and Isaacs was 
wounded in fighting for King Chaka with his Euro- 
pean weapons, which terrified the hostile blacks. In 
return for his services he was created Chief of Natal 
and was granted a tract of country from the River 
Umslutee to the River Umlass, embracing twenty- 
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five miles of seacoast and one hundred miles of in- 
land territory, with the exclusive right of trading 
with the people settled therc. 

Isaacs afterward traded on the West Coast, and in 
1835 petitioned the government against French in- 
terference with his commerce at Portendie. He 
complained of the conduct of two French brigs-of- 
war toward the English brig “ Eliza," trading from 
Sierra. Leone and belonging to G. C. Redman of 
London, for whom Isaacs was acting as agent and 
iogether with whom he was part owner of two mer- 
chant vessels. 

Isaacs published in 1886 his “Travels and Adven- 
tures in Eastern Africa,” descriptive of the Zulus, 
with a sketch of Natal. In this work is given for 
the first time a topographical view of the interior 
of the colonies through which he passed, and an 
account of the manners and customs of the natives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. July 26, 1895; Isaacs, Travels in 
Eastern Africa, 1836. 

J. G. L. 

ISAACS, REBECCA: English actress and 
singer; born in London June 26, 1828; died there 
April 21, 1877. Her father, John Isaacs, an actor 
and singer of Covent Garden Theater, trained her 
for the stage, on which she first appeared March 17, 
(885. She took the chief rôles in the English opera 
season at Drury Lane Theater in 1846, and often ap- 
peared in concerts and operas with Sims Reeves. 
She produced a series of operasat the Strand Theater 
in 1852-55, and created the rôle of Leila in the opera 
“Satanella,” at Covent Garden Theater, in 1858. 
Her voice was a soprano of great compass and 
sweetness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Players, iii. 279-280, 289, London, 1860; 
Phe Era (London), April 29, 1877; Bose, Modern English 
Biog. 

| J. 

 ISAACS, SAMUEL HILLEL: American cal- 

endarer; born 1825.at Raczek, Poland; educated 
under Judah Bacharach, Moses Leib of Kutna, and 

others; emigrated to New York on June 30, 1847. 

During 1886 and 1887 he was principal of the Tal- 

mud Torahin New York. Isaacshas contributed arti- 

cles to the American Jewish press, and also a number 
of articles of a Talmudical nature to the “Torah me- 

Ziyyon,” a monthly periodical published at Jerusa- 

lem, two of which articles, * Hadshe ha-Shanah " and 

“Petah ‘Inim,” have been reprinted in pamphlet form 

(1901-03). : 

Isaacs is the compiler of an * Artificial Perpetual 
Calendar?" and of a *Civil and Ecclesiastical Per- 
petual Calendar ? (New York, 1891). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For a description of Isaacs’ perpetual calendars 

— see Seminary, March, 1894, pp. 77, 91; The Sun (New York), 
Sept. 14, 1893; The Scientific American, May 7, 1892. 

A. I. G. D. 
ISAACS, SAMUEL MYER: Rabbi and jour- 

nalist; born at Leeuwarden, Holland, Jan. 4, 1804; 

died in New York city May 19, 1878. His father, 

on the approach of the French army of occupation, 
removed with his family to London. For a time 

Isaacs was principal of the old Neweh Zedek, now 

the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, West Nor- 

wood, London, but he left England to accept the 
ministry of the Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, then in 

Elm street, New York city (1839). Regular sermons 


in English in the synagogue, such as he delivered, 


were a novelty, Isaac Leeser of Philadelphia being 


the only other rabbi in the country preaching in 
English. In 1847 he was chosen minister of the 
Congregation Shaaray Tefilla, whose members had 
withdrawn from the Elm Street Synagogue; with 
that congregation he remained until his death. 
Isaacs contributed to the “Asmonean” and the 
* Occident": in 1857 he founded the “Jewish Mes- 
senger ” as an organ of conservative Judaism, which 
he edited until the close of his life. To him was 
largely due the institution of the Board of Del- 
egates of American Israelites, the Hebrew Free 
School Association, and the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, While he was one of the founders and first vice. 
president of the Jews' (now Mt. Sinai) Hospital. 
Isaacs took a leading part in the establishment of 
Maimonides College, Philadelphia, and, while iden- 
tified with the cause of Conservatism, he was cou- 
rageous enough to issue, in 1875, a call for ritual re- 
form on the lines suggested by Sabato Morais; his 
views, however, met with no support. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, Eminent Isractites of the Nineteenth 


Century; Jewish Messenger, Supplement, Jan. 6, 1587; Mag- 


azine of American History, March, 1891; T'he Memorial 
A. 


History of New York, iv. 

ISABELLA I. See FERDINAND AND JSABELLA. 

ISAIAH.—Biblical Data: The greatest of ihe 
Hebrew prophets of whom literary monuments re- 
main. He resided at Jerusalem, and so contrasts with 
Micah, the prophet of the country districts. Ile was 
married (Isa. viii. 8), and had children (vii. 3, viii. 3). 
His bearing indicates that he could maintain his dig- 
nity in the highest socicty, as is shown by his free- 
dom toward Ahaz (vii) and his acquaintance with 
Uriah, the chief priest (viii. 2). The heading in Isa. 
i. 1 refers to Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah 
as the kings under whom he prophesied. This and 
similar headings, however, have no historical au- 
thority, being the work of later writers whose state- 
ments had no documentary basis and were purely 
inferential, It is true, moreover, that no prophecy 
can be shown to be as early as Uzziah's time, except 
indeed the kernel of ch. vi. “Inthe year that King 
Uzziah died I saw the Lord,” etc. (vi. 1, R. V.), 
seems to come from a cycle of prophetic narratives, 
some of which (comp. viii. 1-3, 5; ii. 16), rightly or 
wrongly, claimed the authorship of Isaiah. Cer- 
tainly the whole man is reflected in the grand vision 
of ch. vi. No personal consideration holds him back 
(contrast Jeremiah) from offering himself as the 
Lord’s spokesman, and though assured that no ex- 
hortation will affect the callous consciences of his 
hearers, he still goes in and out among his people as 
if hope existed; and perhaps (human nature is in- 
consistent) hope still persisted even when reason 
altogether denied its right. 

The story of him who “by vileness made the great 
refusal" (to apply Dante's well-known words), who 
might have led his people to social aud personal ref- 
ormation, by the wise counsel of the prophet, is re- 
corded in ch. vil. Isaiah was no statesman, and yet 
the advice which he gave the king was as good from 
a political as from a religious point of view. For 
why should Ahaz pay Assyria for doing work which 
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an enlightened regard for its own interest would 
certainly impel it to perform? Why should he take 
the silver and gold in the Temple and in the palace, 
and send it as tribute to the Assyrian king? 

Itis to be noted that in ch. viii. Isaiah's wife is called 
"the prophetess." By her solidarity with her hus- 
band she is detached from the unholy people among 
whom she dwells, and made, as it were, sacrosanct. 
His children, too, are *signs and omens" of divine 
appointment; and one may conjecture that if Isaiah 
ever pictured the worst disaster coming to Jeru- 
salem, he saw himself and his familv, like Lot of 
old, departing in safety (for some work reserved for 
them by God) from the doomed city. Ch. xx. de- 
scribes the strange procedure by which Isaiah, as it 
were, *gave an acted prediction ” of the fate in store 
for Mizraim and Cush (Egypt and Ethiopia), or, as 
others think, for Mizrim and Cush (North Arabia), 
on which the peoples of Palestine had counted so 
much as allies. From ch. xxxvi.-xxxix., perhaps, 
much assistance can not beexpected in the biography 
of Isaiah, for in their present form they are certainly 
rather late. No more can be said of Isaiah from 
direct documentary information. His words are his 
true biography. In them is seen the stern, unbend- 
ing nature of the man, who loved hiis people much, 
but his God more. 

Isaiah has all the characteristics of a classic writer 


—terseness, picturesqueness, and originality. But 
was he also a poet? It is hard to think so. Could 


such a man condescend to the arts necessary to the 
very existence of poetry? Isa. xxxvii. 22-29 is as- 
signed to him. But the narration in which it is 
placed is thought by many critics to be late, and the 
phraseology of the poem itself seems to point away 
from Isaiah. On the late tradition of the martyr- 
dom of Isaiah in the reign of Manasseh see ISAIAH, 
ASCENSION OF. 

E. G. H. T. K. €. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis Isaiah was a descendant of Judah and Tamar 
(Sotah 10b) His father was a prophet and the 
brother of King Amaziah (Meg. 15a). While Isaiah, 
says the Midrash, was walking up and down iu his 
study he heard God saying, “ Whom shall I send?" 
Then Isaiah said, “Here am I; send me!" There- 
upon God said to bim, “My children are trouble- 
some and sensitive; if thou art ready to be insulted 
and even beaten by them, thou mayest accept My 
message; if not, thou wouldst better renounce it” 
(Lev. R. x.). Isaiah accepted the mission, and was 
the most forbearing, as well as the most ardent 
patriot, among the Prophets, always defending Is- 
rael and imploring forgiveness for its sins. He was 
therefore distinguished from all other prophets in 
that he received his communications directly from 
God and not through an intermediary (75.). When 
Isaiah said, “I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips? (vi. 5) he was rebuked by God for speak- 
ing in such terms of His people (Cant. R. i. 6). 

In the order of greatness Isaiah is placed immedi- 
ately after Moses by the Rabbis; in some respects 
Isaiah surpasses even Moses, for he reduced the 
commandments to'six: honesty in dealing: sincerity 
in speech ; refusal of illicit gain; absence of corrup- 
tion; aversion for bloody deeds; contempt for evil 


(Mak. 24a). Later he reduced the six to two—jus- 
tice and charity (/0.). The chief merit of Isaiah’s 
prophecies is their consoling character, for while 
Moses said, “Thou shalt perish in the midst of the 
nation," Isaiah announced deliverance. Bzekieľs 
consoling addresses compared with Isaiah's are as the 
utterances of a villager to the speech of a courtier 
(Hag. 14a) Therefore consolation is awaiting him 
who sees Isaiah in a dream (Ber. 57b). 

It is related in the Talmud that Rabbi Simeon ben 
‘Azzai found in Jerusalem an account wherein it 
was written that Manasseh killed Isaiah. Manasseh 
said to Isaiah, “Moses, thy master, said, ‘There 
shall no man see God and live? [Ex. xxxiii. 20, 
Hobr.]; but thou hast said, “I saw the Lord seated 
upon his throne’ ” (Isa. vi. 1, Hebr.); and went on 
to point out other contradictions—as between Deut. 
iv. 7 and Isa. lv. 6; between Ex. xxxiii. 26 and II 
Kings xx. 6. Isaiah thought: “I know that he will 
not accept my explanations; why should I increase 
his guilt?" He then uttered the Unpronounceable 
Name, a cedar-tree opened, and Isaiah disappeared 
within it. Then Manasseh ordered the cedar to be 
sawn asunder, and when the saw reached his mouth 
Isaiah died; thus was he punished for having said, 
“I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips” 
(Yeb. 49b). A somewhat different version of this 
legend is given in the Yerushalmi (Sanhedrin x.). 
According to that version Isaiah, fearing Manasseh, 
hid himself in a cedar-tree, but his presence was be- 
trayed by the fringes of his garment, and Manasseh 
caused the tree to besawnin half. A passage of the 
Targum to Isaiah quoted by Jolowicz (^ Die Him- 
melfahrt und Vision des Prophets Jesajas,” p. 8) 
states that when Isaiah fled from his pursuers and 
took refuge in the tree, and the tree wassawn in half, 
the prophet's blood spurted forth. From Talmudical 
circles the legend of Isaiah’s martyrdom was trans- 
mitted to the Arabs (“'Ta’rikh,” ed. De Goeje, i. 644). 

s. ]. Bn. 

ISAIAH, BOOK OF: The chief note of the 
Book of Isaiah is variety— variety of tone, of style, 
of thought, and of historical background, The 
first step in the study of Isaiah is to realize this 
variety by taking a survey of the contents. The 
heading (i. 1) prepares the reader to expect a col- 
lection of closely related prophecies (hence called 
a “vision,” in the singular) concerning Judah and 
its capital. It is plain, therefore, that ch. xlii.— 
xxii. were only inserted as an afterthought; for, 
with the exception of ch. xxii., they all relate to 
foreign nations; ch. xiv. 24-27, xvii. 19-14, xxii. 
1-14, and 15-25 (which relate to Judah or Jerusa- 
lem) may be regarded as fragments which would 
have perished if an editor had not thought of insert- 
ing them in this group, Ch. xxiv.-xxvii., also, can 
only have been admitted through an extension of 
the original plan, for they speak primarily of a 
judgment upon the earth at large, and when they 
do digress to Israel it is in obscure language, which 
the men of “Judah and Jerusalem” could not gen- 
erally have understood. Similarly, ch. xXXiV.— 
xxxv. can have formed no part of the original 
vision, for the larger part (xxxiv.) is concerned, not 
with Judah, but with Edom. Ch. xxxvi.-xxxix. 
speak of Isaiah in the third person, and largely co- 
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incide with II Kings xviii. 18-xx. 19. Ch. xl.-Ixvi. 
have for their background, at any rate to a consid- 
erable extent, Jerusalem in ruins and her people in 
captivity. In following, therefore, that instinct of 
Order, which 3s, of course, not the same thing as 
criticism, but is at least one element in it, the first 
impressions of Isaiah must be obtained from ch. i.— 
xli. and xx viii.-xxxiii. 

Ch. i.: One of the finest specimens of prophetic 
rhetoric known. It is in its present form a gen- 
eral prophecy, full of edification for all periods of 
Israel's history, though the prominence given in 
verses 29, 30 to the heathen worship practised in the 
recesses of gardens would not have seemed perfectly 
natural in the later period of strict religious purity. 
There are four leading ideas: Israel's ingratitude to 
its God: the false repentance of oblations; the true 
repentance ofachanged life; purification from with- 
out, failing purification from within. 

Ch. ii.-iv.: A series of denunciations of the na- 
tional corruption enclosed between two pictures of 
the ideal age. Here Isaiah goes into greater detail, 
both as to the nature of Judah’s sin and as to the 
inevitable punishment. Like a thunder-storm the 
wrath of God will overthrow the proud, and sweep 
away the heathenish luxury of the grandees of the 
land; all classes will be disturbed from their pleas- 
ant security; the ablest citizens will go into captiv- 
ity, for theirs is the greatest guilt; nor shall the 
women of Jerusalem escape (comp. Amos iv, 1-8). 

Ch. v.: A briefer utterance with similar scope. 
It begins with a bright parable on the vineyard of 
God, the moral of which is the danger of Judah’s 
ingratitude; then follows a series of “wos” on the 
chief national sins, and a weird, mysterious an- 
nouncement of terrible invaders. 

Ch. vi.: This chapter might well have stood at 
the head of the whole book. It describes the call 

of the prophet. A vision, such as all 


The Call prophets may expect to have (though 
of the abundance of visions is no proof of 
Prophet. the goodness of a “man of God”), 


came to Isaiah, and in this vision—the 
sum of which was the glorified and idealized Tem- 
ple—God and Isaiah interchanged these words: 
“Whom shall I send?” “Send me.” No passage 
is so important as is this one for the true biography 
of Isaiah. 

Ch. vii.-ix. 7: Partly historical, partly prophet- 
ical. It is unfortunate that this precedent is not fol- 
lowed more frequently. Itisnow known that Isaiah 
sought to influence Ahaz, but was repelled by the 
king. Judah was in sore peril from the invaders 
Pekah and Rezin (not the invaders to whom he 
pointed so mysteriously in v. 26 et seq.), and there 
was a conflict between the two principles—reliance 
on outside human help and implicit trust in Israel's 
God. Ahaz stood for the first, Isaiah for the second. 
One result there was which Ahaz could never have 
anticipated: the sign of Immanuel has supplied 
material for controversy to the present hour. It 
might be thought that it was a promise of safety. 
But Isaiah could not “speak peace when there was 
no peace.” It is desolation, and not deliverance, 
which the unbelief of Ahaz will ultimately bring 
on his unhappy country (vii. 17-25). In ch. viii. 


1-4 Isaiah reaffirms his declaration (vii. 7-9) of a 
judgment swiftly coming to Damascus and Samaria. 
But will Judah escape? No, but the kernel of the 
nation will escape. Judgment will bring about 
purification. A deliverer already exists in the coun- 
sels of God, and he will restore the kingdom of 
David in an idealized form (ix. 1-7). 

Ch. ix. 8-x. 4: A highly poetical picture of the 
approaching ruin of the Northern Kingdom, though 
there are also glances at Judah. The rivalry of fac- 
tions in the state and the fall of the incompetent 
rulers on the field of battle are graphically described. 

Ch. x. 5-xii. 6: There is more religious thought, 
however, in the discourses contained in these chap- 
ters. The variety of imagery, too, is highly remark- 
able. Assyria (that is, its king; comp. the use of 
“France” and * England" in Shakespeare) is the 

sfaff or the ax in God's hand. Its 
Reliance on army is like a forest. Assyria’s lust 
Assyria. of conquest is like the sport of bird- 
nesting. See the astonishingly rapid 
march of the armed hosts! Some with their Icader 
“shake their hands” at the sacred mountain. The 
Davidie kingdom will, as it seems, be cut down. 
But so, too, Assyria will be cut down; and while a 
“shoot” (R. V.) will “come forth out of the stock 
of Jesse," no such prospect is held out for Assyria. 
Not to Babylon, but to Jerusalem, will the nations 
repair. Not in Assyria, but in the land of Israel, 
will the peace of paradise be exemplified. Thither 
will all Israel's exiles be brought back, singing 
psaims of devout and grateful joy. l 

Ch. xxviii.-xxxiii.: These chapters also are full 
of variety. From the first the prophet alternates 
between judgment andsalvation, The proud crown 
of the drunkards (princely drunkards!) of Ephraim 
is trodden down; for the residue there is a crown of 
glory (Samaria fell 722 n.c.). But there ave drunk- 
ards (priestly drunkards!) in Judah too, trusting in 
a “refuge of lies” instead of in the “sure foundation " 
stone (xxviii. 15-17). At another time the teacher 
seems to have adopted a different tone. <A few, per- 
haps, became dejected by Isaiah's frequent reference 
to destruction. Would this plowing and thrashing 
go on forever? No; an earthly husbandman is too 
wise for that; and the heavenly husbandman knows 
best of all that destruction is justified only by the 
object of sowing some useful plant when the soil 
has been prepared (xxviii. 28-29). 

It is true, as ch. xxix. shows, the great majority 
were quite otherwise impressed by Isaiah's preach- 
ing. A deep lethargy clouded the senses of the 
rulers (verses 10-12). But the crash of thunder will 
awaken them. Within a year Jerusalem will be 
besieged, and in the midst of the siege God Himself 
will fall upon Jerusalem and punish her (1-4, 6). 
But fear not; the foe will suffer most; God will not 
permit the nations to destroy Mount Zion (5, 7, 8). 
Wo to the formalists and to the unbelieving politi- 
cians of Judah! (18-15). But all the best blessings 
are to the poor and the meek. 

The cause of Isaiah's wrath against the politi- 
cians was an alliance with Egypt which was being 
planned in secret. This is shown by ch. xxx. 
Isaiah predicts the disappointment which awaits 
the ambassadors, and the terrible results which will 
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follow from this short-sighted statecraft. But here 
again the usual contrast is introduced. Storm and 
sunshine compete with each other. 


Alliance The Golden Age will yet come; Nature 
with will participate in the happiness of 
Egypt. regenerate Judah. Assyria will be 


crushed, and meantime the Jews 
will sing, as in the night of the feast-day (the vigil 
of the Passover; comp. Ex. xii. 42). In ch, xxxi.- 
xxxii. 8 the prophet still hovers about the same 
theme, while in xxxii. 9-20 the careless security of 
the women is chastised (comp. iii. 16 e£ seg.), the des- 
olation soon to be wrought by the invader js de- 
scribed, and, as a cheering contrast, the future trans- 
formation of the national character and of the 
physical conditions of life are once more confidently 
announeed. Ch, xxxiii. is one of the most singular 
of the extant specimens of prophetic writing. There 
is no apparent arrangement, and some of the verses 
seem to be quite isolated. It is a kind of vision 
which is described. The land is being laid waste. 
O Lord, help! But see! the hostile hordes suddenly 
disappear; Zion's God is her security. Alas! not 
yet. The highwaysstill lie waste. The whole coun- 
try from Lebanon to Sharon mourns. Yes, it is 
God’s time to arise. He has, in fact, arisen, and the 
“godless” (the converted Jews) tremble, while the 
righteous are assured of salvation. How happy 
will the retrospect of their past troubles make them! 
(verse 18). Then, too, it will be plain that Zion’s 
load of guilt has been removed. 

The idea which pervades the first of the five lesser 
books (ch. xiii.-xxiii., Xxiv.—-Xxvii., XXXIV.-XXXV., 
xxxvi.-xxxix., and xl.-1xvi.) which still await con- 
sideration may be expressed in Isaiah's own words 
(they are taken here provisionally to be Isaiah's): 
“This is the purpose that is purposed upon the whole 
earth: and this is the hand that is stretched out upon 
all the nations” (xiv. 26). It is, in fact, a Book of 

Judgments on the nations, except that 


Book four passages have found admission 
of Judg- into it which relate, not to the world 
ments. outside, but to the little people which, 


as Isaiah may have thought, out- 
weighed in the eyes of God all the other nations 
put together. "These four passages are as follows 
Ch. xiv. 24-27 isa short prophecy declaring the pur- 
pose of Israel's God to tread Assyria under foot upon 
the *mountains" of Judah, to which Js appended a 
solemn declaration, part of which is quoted above 
(verses 96, 27). In ch. xvii. 12-14 there is a graphic 
prophecy of the destruction of the “many nations” 
which attack Jerusalem (comp. viii. 9, 10; xxix. 7, 
8); nosy 2cialnationissingled out. In ch. xxii. 1-14 
there is an indignant rebuke of the people of Jerusa- 
lem, who are in no degree sobered by the danger, just 
now removed, from the Assyrians; instead of exam- 
ining into their ways, ceasing to do evil, and learn- 
ing to do well, they indulge in wild revelry. Tn ch. 
xxii. 15-25 an invective against the vizier of the day 
(Shebna) is followed by a promise of his office to à 
worthier man (Eliakim), to which an appendix is 
attached announcing this second vizier's fall. 
Of the judgments upon definite nations, other 
than the Jewish, the first (ch. xiii.) declares the doom 
of Babylon, and to it is appended a fine, artistic ode 
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of triumph on the King of Babylon (xiv. 4b-21). 
Observe that the prophet distinctly speaks as if the 
Medes were already mustering for the march on 
Babylon. Is it tobe supposed that Isaiah was at the 
time in an ecstasy? Ch. xiv. 22-23 isa prophecy, 
summing up Babylon’s doom in more prosaic style. 

Ch. xiv. 28-32 contains the doom of the Philis- 
tines, who are in premature exultation at the “ break- 
ing" of some terrible “rod.” Ch. xv.-xvi. 12 are 
highly dramatic; they begin with a picture of the 
consternation of the Moabites at the havoc wrought 
by an invader, describe the flight of the people in 
much detail, mention how an appeal to Mount Zion 
for help was rejected, make sympathetic references 
to the lamentations of the Moabites over their ruined 
vines, and then, without any apparent connection, 
assert that no appeal to Chemosh for aid will be 
effectual. To this is added (verses 13, 14) a solemn 
declaration that the prophecy which had been deliv- 
ered at some previous period shall be fulfilled within 
three years. 

Ch. xvii. 1-11 is directed against Damascus (that 
is, Syria) and Ephraim (that is, Israel). These two 
powers have set themselves against the true God, 
and must suffer the sume doom. However, the few 
who are left in Israel will turn to the holy God, and 
give up lower forms of worship. 

Ch. xviii. was apparently intended to be an ad- 
dressto Ethiopia. Butalready (verse 3) the prophet 
turns to the world at large, and bids men take heed 
of the signs of the divine approach. When the 
power hostile to God is ripe for destruction, it will 
be cut off. Then will the Ethiopians send presents 
to Jerusalem. The doom, therefore, is really con- 
fined to verses 4-6. 

Ch. xix. describes the utter collapse of Egypt, 
owing to its conquest by a “cruel lord” (verse 4). 
The main interest, however, lies in verses 18-24, 
which apparently contain circumstantial predictions 
of the establishment of Jewish colonies in five cities 
of Egypt, including the “city of the sun”; of the 
erection of a sanctuary in Egypt to Israel's God; of 
the deliverance of the Jew s (3 ?) in Egypt in theirsore 
distress; of the conversion of the Egyptians; and of 
the providential discipline of Egypt. which hence- 
forth will be a member of a sacred triad of closely 
connected nations—Egy pt, Assyria, and Israel. 

he prophecy in ch. xx. gives a second judgment 


upon Egypt, and a perfectly new judgment on 


Ethiopia. It stands in marked contrast both to ch. 
xviii and to ch. xix. Its possession of a historical 
introduction would have led to its being grouped 
with ch. vii-ix. 7 and ch. xxxvi-xxxix.; but 
doubtless it was too short to staud alone. 

Ch. xxi. contains three “burdens” (or oracles)— 
that of the “wilderness of the sea” (R. V.), relative 
to the destruction of Babylon by Elam and Media 
(contingents in the assailing army ?), that of Dumah 
(that is, Edom), and that of the * Dedanites " (R. 
V.) entitled by the early editors of the Hebrew 
text *in Arabia," words apparently derived from 
the opening words “in the forest in Arabia." "The 
oracles in ch. xxi contain great textual difficulties. 

The only remaining prophecy in this section is 
that on Tyre. It hasa strongly elegiae character, 
and its reference is much disputed. Here, again, 
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textual problems bave to be settled before any at- 
tempts at exegesis. But it is clear that the stand- 
point of verses 15-18 is not that of verses 1-14. It 
is an epilogue, and expresses a much more hopeful 
spirit than the original prophecy. Tyre will one 
day be of importance to the people of Jerusalem ; 
its prosperity is therefore to be desired. Here, then, 
the note of variety or contrast is as strongly marked 
as in any part of Isaiah. 

Still more remarkable is the variety in the contents 
of the second of the lesser books (ch. xxiv.-xx Vil). 
[t is observed by R. G. Moulton that, dramatic as this 
fine passage is, one looks in vain for temporal suc- 
cession, and finds instead “the pendulum movement 
dear to Hebrew imagination, alternating between 
judgment and salvation." However, the parts of 
this “rhapsody " can not safely be distributed among 
the dramatis persone, for it is no literary whole, 
but a “rhapsody ” in a sense not intended by Moul- 
ton, a collection of fragments, large or small, 
stitched, as it were, together. It might also be 
called a “mosaic,” and, since very little, if any, at- 
tempt has been made to fuse the different elements, 
one might, with much advantage, read this compos- 
ite work in the following order: 

(1) xxiv. 1-23: The Last Judgment. 

(2) xxv. 6-8: The Feast of Initiation into communion with God, 
spread not only for Israel, but for all peoples. 

(3) xxvi. 20, 21: Summons to the Jews to shut themselves up, 
while God carries out the awful doom of the wicked 
(comp. Ex. xii. 22b, 23). 

(4) xxvii. 1, 12: Mystic prophecy of the Leviathan’s doom, and 
the restoration of the entire body of dispersed Jews. 

(5) xxvii. 7-11: Conditions of salvation for the Jews. 

(6) xxvi. 1-19: Song of praise for the deliverance of the Right- 
eous, Which passes into a meditative retrospect of recent 
events, and closes with a prophecy of the resurrection of 
those who have been faithful unto death. 

(7) xxv. 1-5: Song of praise for the destruction of an insolent 
city. 


(8) xxv. 9-12: Praise for deliverance, and anticipations of the | 


downfall of Moab. 
(9) xxvii. 2-5: Song concerning God's vineyard, Israel}. 

Ch. xxxiv.-xxxv. show the same oscillation be- 
tween judgment and salvation which has been pre- 
viously noted. The judgment upon all nations (es- 
pecially Edom) is depicted in lurid tints; upon 
this, with no link of transition, follows a picture of 
salvation and of the restoration of the Jewish exiles. 

Ch. xxxvi.-xxxix. are a mixture of narrative, 
prophecy, and poetry. The great deliverance from 
Assyria under Ilezekiah, in which Isaiah plays an 
important part, is related. An ode on the fall of 
the King of Assyria (recalling xiv. 4b-21) shows 
Isaiah (if it be Isaiah) to be a highly gifted poet 
(xxxvii. 21b-29); and a kind of psalm (see xxx viii. 
20), ascribed to Hezekiah, tells how the speaker had 
recovered from a severe illness, and recognized in 
his recovery a proof of tlie complete forgiveness of 
his sins. A historical preface elucidates this. Both 
the ode in ch. xxxvii. and the psalm in ch. xxxviii. 
are accompanied with circumstantial prophecies, not 
in a poetic style, addressed to Hezekiah. Ch. xxxix. 
contains a prediction of a Babylonian captivity, also 
addressed to Hezekiah, and a historical preface. 

There still remain ch, xl-Ixvi, which follow 
abruptly on ch. xxxvi.-xxxix., though a keen eye 
may detect a preparation for “Comfort ye, com fort 
ye,” in the announcement of the spoiling of Jeru- 
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salem and the carrying away of Hezekiah's sons to 
Babylon in ch. xxxix. Ch. xl.-lxvi. are often called 
“The Prophecy of Restoration,” and 
The yet it requires no great cleverness to 
Question of see that these twenty-seven chapters 
Ch. are full of variety in tone and style 
xl. lxvi. and historical background. A sug- 
gestion of this variety may be pre- 
sented by giving a table of the contents. Alike 
from a historical and froma religious point of view, 
these chapters will reward the most careful study, 
all the more so because controversy is rendered 
less acute respecting these prophecies than respect- 
ing the prophecies in ch. i-xxxix. The word 
* prophecies,” however, has associations which may 
mislead; they are better described as "unspoken 
prophetic and poetical orations.” 


(1) Good news for the Exiles (xl. 1-11). 

(2) Reasoning with the mental dificulties of Israel (x1. 12-31). 

(3) The Lord, the only true God, proved to be so by the proph- 
ecy concerning Cyrus (xli. 20). 

(4) Dispute between the true God and the false deities (xlí. 
21-39). 

(5) Contrast between the ideal and the actual Israel, with 
lofty promises (xlii. l-xliii. 1). 

(6) How Israel, blind as it is, must bear witness for the true 
God, who is the God of propheey : the argument from prophecy 
is repeatedly referred to (xliii. 8-13). ' 

(7) The fall of Babylon and the second Exodus (xliii. 14-21). 

(8) The Lord pleads with careless Israel (xliii. 22-xliv. 5). 

(9) Once more, the argument for the true God from prophecy, 
together with a sarcastic description of the fabrication of idols 
(xliv. 6-23). 

(10) The true object of the victories of Cyrus—Israel’s deliv- 
erauce (xliv. 24-xlv. 25). 

(11) The deities of Babylon contrasted with the God of Israel! 
(xlvi. 1-13). 

(12) A song of derision concerning Babylon (xlvii. 1-15). 

(13) The old prophecies (those on Cyrus’ victories) were great; 
the new ones (those on Israel's restoration) are greater (xlviii.). 

(14) Israel and Zion, now that they are (virtually) restored, are 
the central figures in the divine work (xlix. 1-13). 

(15) Consolations for Zion and her children (xlix. 14-1. 3). 

(16) The true servant of the Lord, at önce confessor and mar- 
tyr, soliloquizes (1. 4-11). 

(17) Exhortation and comfort, with a fervid ejaculatory 
prayer (li. 1-16). 

(18) Words of cheer to prostrate Zion (li, 17-1ii. 12). 

(19) The martyrdom of the trüe servant of the Lord, and his 
subsequent exaltation (lii, 13-liii. 12). 

(20) Further consolations for Zion, who is once more the 
Lord's bride, under a new and everlasting covenant (liv.). 

(21) An invitation to the Jews of the Dispersion to appropri- 
ate the blessings of the new covenant, followed by more prophe- 
cies of deliverance (1v.). 

(22) Promises to proselytes and to believing eunuchs (lvi, 1-5). 

(23) An invective against the bad rulers of Jerusalem and 
against the evil courses of heretical or misbelieving persons, 
with promises to humble-minded penitents (vi. 9-1vii. 21). 

(24) Practical discourse on fasting and Sabbath-observance 
(1viii.). 

(25) Partly denunciation of immorality, partly confession of 
sins (lix. 1-15a). - 

(20) A vision of deliverance, with a promise of the perma- 
nence of regenerate Israels mission (lix. 15b-21). 

(27) A poetic description of glorified Zion (1x.). 

(28) The true servant of the Lord, or, perhaps, the prophetic 
writer, soliloquizes concerning the gracious message entrusted 
to him, and the Lord confirms his word (xi. 1-12). 

(29) Vision of the divine warrior returning from Edom (xiii. 
1-6). ; 

(30) Exhausted and almost despairing, Israel complains to the 
Lord (Ixiii. 7-1xiv. 12). 

(31) Threatenings to the heretical and misbelieving faction, 
and promises to the faithful (1xv.). 

(32) Polemie against those who would ereet a rival temple to 
that of Jerusalem (Ixvi. 1-4). 

(33) The fates of Jerusalem and all her opponents contrasted 
(xvi. 5-24). 
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The reader who has not shrunk from the trouble 
of the orderly perusal of Isaiah which is here recom- 
mended will be in a position to judge tosome extent 
between the two parties into which, as it may strike 
one who is not an expert, the theological world is 
divided. The study of criticism, as it is commonly 
called, apart from exegesis, is valueless; he is the 
best critic of Isaiah who knows the exegetical prob- 
lems best, and to come into touch with the best 
critics the student must give his days and nights to 
the study of the text of this book. An attempt will 
now be made to give some idea of the main critical 
problem. Many persons think that the question at 
issue is whether ch. i-xxxix. were (apart from 
slight editorial insertions) written by Isaiah, and 

ch. xl.-lxvi. by some other writer of 


The a much later age. This is a mistake. 
Critical A series of prophetic announcements 
Problem. of deliverances from exile is inter- 


spersed at intervals throughout the 
tirst half of Isaiah, and the date of these announce- 
ments has in each case to be investigated by the 
same methods as those applied to the different parts 
of Isa. xl-]xvi. The “parts” of Isa. xl.-Ixvi. are 
referred to because here again there exists a widely 
prevalent error. That the second part of Isaiah has 
no literary unity will be obvious to any reader of 
the preceding synopsis. To argue the question 
whether the so-called Book of Isaiah has one or two 
authors is to beat the air. If there was more than 
one Isaiah, there must have been more than two, for 
the same variety of idea, phraseology, and back- 
ground which is by so many scholars taken to prove 
that “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God ? (xl. 1) was not written by Isaiah can be taken 
to prove that “Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet, and declare unto my people 
their transgressions” (lviii. 1, R. V.) was nob writ- 
ten by the author of “Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people.” 

By “variety ” is not, of course, meant total, abso- 
lute difference. It stands to reason that a great 
prophet like Isaiah would exert considerable influ- 
euce on subsequent prophetic writers. There is no 
justification, therefore, for arguing that because the 
phrases “the Holy One of Israel” and “the Mighty 
One of Israel” occur in both halves of Isaiah (the 
second phrase, however, is varied in Isa. xl. e£ seq. 

by the substitution of *Jacob" for 


The “ Israel "), the same prophet must have 
“Variety” written both portions. A correspond- 
of Isaiah. ence of isolated phrases which is not 


even uniformly exact is of little value 
as an argument, and may be counterbalanced by 
many phrases peculiar to the disputed prophecies. 
Still more unwise would it be to argue, from a cer- 
tain general likeness between the idea of God in the 
prophecies of the two parts of Isaiah, that the two 
parts had the same prophetie author, especially now 
that the extent of Isaiah's contributions to the first 
half of the book is being so keenly debated. Most 
unwise of all would it be to attach any weight to a 
iradition of Isaiah's authorship of the whole book 
which goes back only to Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 
xlviii. 24, 25: * By a spirit of might he saw the end, 
and comforted the mourners of Zion, forever he 
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declared things that should be, and hidden things 
before they came ” (Hebr.). 

Two eminent Jewish rabbis, Abraham ibn Ezra 
and Isaac Abravanel, were the first who showed a 
tendency to disintegrate the Book of Isaiah, but 
their subtle suggestion had no consequences. Prac- 
tically, the analytic criticism of Isaiah goes back to 
Koppe, the author of the notes to the German edi- 
tion of Bishop Lowth’s “Isaiah” (1779-81). The 
chief names connected with this criticism in its first 
phase are those of Hitzig, Ewald, and Dillmann; 
a new phase, however, has for some time appeared, 
the opening of which may perhaps be dated from 
the article “ Isaiah " in * Encyc. Brit." (1881) and two 
articles in “J. Q. R.” (July and Oct., 1891), all by 
T. K. Cheyne; to which may be added the fruitful 
hints of Stade in his “Gesch. des Volkes Israel" 
(1889, vol. i.) and the condensed discussions of 
Kuenen in the second edition of his * Investigations 
into the Origiu and Collection of the Books of the 
Old Testament" (part ii., 2d ed., 1889). To these 
add Duhm's and Marti's recent commentaries, and 
the “Introduction” (1895) by T. K. Cheyne. Prof. 
G. A. Smith's two volumes on Isaiah reflect the 
variations of opinion in a candid mind, influenced 
at first, somewhat to excess, by the commentary of 
Dillmann. Fora convenient summary of the pres- 
ent state of criticism the reader may consult 
Kautzsch's “Outline of the History of the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament ” (1898), translated by John 
Taylor, and “Isaiah,” in Cheyne-Black, “Encyc. 
Bibl." (1901). The former work shows how much 
light is thrown on the different parts of the Book of 
Isaiah by reading them as monuments of definite 
historical periods. Fora much less advanced posi- 
tion Driver's “Life and Times of Isaiah” (1st ed., 
1888) may be consulted; for an impartial sketch of 
different theories consult the sixth edition of the 
same writer's * Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament.” 

It must suffice here to give a few hints as to the 
probable periods of the chief prophecies. Three 
great national crises called forth the most certainly 
genuine prophccies of Isaiah—the Syro-Israelitish 

invasion (784), the siege and fall of 


Periods Samaria (722), and the campaign of 
of the Sennacherib (701). Among the non- 


- Prophecy. Isaian prophecies, there are two ex- 


iic prophecies of the fall of Babylon 
(xii. 1-xiv. 28, and, as most suppose, xxi. 1-10); 
& probably post-exilic prophecy, or elegy, on the 
ruin of Moab (xv.-xvi); prophecies on Egypt and 
on Tyre, both post-exilic, and the former furnished 
with a late appendix belonging to the Greek period. 
The strange and difficult work here called a “rhap- 
sody " or a “mosaic” (ch. xxiv.-xxvii.) belongs at 
earliest to the fall of the Persian and the rise of the 
Greco-Macedonian empire. Ch. xxxiv.-XXXv. are 
so weak that it is not worth while to dogmatize on 
their date, which is certainly very late. The Proph- 
ecy of Restoration is, of course, a late exilie work; 
it is disputed whether it closes properly at ch. xlviii. 
oratch.lv. The subsequent prophecies are addi- 
tions, belonging presumably to the times of Nehe- 
miah and Ezra. The latest editor of ch. x1.-Ixvi. 
seems to have given a semblance of unity to the 
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various prophecies by dividing the entire mass into 
three nearly equal books, the two former of which 
close with nearly the same words (xlviii. 22, Ivii. 21). 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: I. Commentaries, Translations, and Critieal 
Editions: G. D. Luzzatto, Il Profeta Isaia, Padua, 1850 (Jew- 
ish); R. Lowth, Jsaiah, a new translation with preliminary 
dissertation and notes, London, 1778; E. Henderson, Book of 
the Prophet Isaiah, 2a ed, th, 1840: J. A. Alexander, Com- 
mentary, Edinburgh, 1865; T. K. Cheyne, The Book of Isaiah. 
Chronologically Arranged, London, 1870; idem, Prophecies 
of Isaiah, a new translation, with commentary and appen- 
dixes, iD. 1880-82; G. A. Smith, Isaiah, in Expositor s Bible, 
ib. 1888-90: J. Skinner, Isaiah, in Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges, Cambridge, 1896-95; H. G. Mitehell, 
Isaiah, a Study of Chapters i.-vii. New York, 1897 ; T. K. 
Cheyne, Isaiah, translation and notes, in S. B. O. T. New 
York and London, 1898 (Hebrew ed. with notes, Leipsic, 1899); 
Ed. König, The Beiler Book of Consolation, Edinburgh, 
1899: Camp. Vitringa, Commentary, 2 vols., Leeuwarden, 1714- 
1720; J. C. Döderlein, Esaias (translation with notes), Nurem- 
berg, 1789: E. Reuss, Les Prophetes, 1876; W. Gesenius, 
Der Prophet Jesaja Ucbersetzt; mit einem Vollstindigen 
Philotogischen, Kritischen, und Historischen Commentar, 
Leipsie. 1820-21; F. Hitzig, Der Prophet Jesaja, Heidel- 
berg, 1833; H. Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, 
Tübingen, 1840-41 (2d ed. Gottingen, 1867-68; Eng. transl. by 
3. E. Smith, 1875-81); A. Knobel, Der Prophet Jesaja, Leip- 
sie. 1843 (Bd ed. 1861); Franz Delitzsch, Biblischer Com- 
mentar über das Buch Jesaja, Leipsic, 1866 (4th ed. entirely 
recast, 1889; Eng. transl. 1892); C. J. Bredenkamp, Der Pro- 
phet Jesaja Erlüutert, Erlangen, 1887; Conrad von Orelli, 
Die Propheten Jesaja und Jeremias, Nórdlingen, 1887 (Eng. 
transl. by Banks, 1889); Aug. Dillmann, Der Prophet J€8qd iQ. 
Leipsic, 1890; Duhm, Das Buch Jesaja, Gottingen, 1852; 
Aug. Klostermann, Deuterojesaia, Munich, 1893 (a critical 
edition of ch. xl.-Ixvi.); H. Guthe and V. Ryssel, Jesaja, in 
Kautzsch, Die Heilige Schrift, vol. xv., Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
iH Leipsie, 1894; K. Marti, Das Buch Jesaja, Tubingen, 

II. Illustrative and Comprehensive Notes: S. R. Driver and 
Ad. Neubauer, The 53d Chapter of Isaiah According to Jew- 
ish Interpretations (with introduction by E. B. Pusey), Ox- 
ford, 1876-77; G. Vance Smith, The Prophecies Relatiny to 
Nineveh and the Assyrians, London, 1857; R. Payne Smith, 
The Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah Vindieated, Oxford and London, 1862 
(the lines of Jewish interpretations are well sketched): Sir E. 
Strachey, Jewish History and Politics in the Times of Sar- 
gon and Senndaenerib, 2a ed, London, 1874; T. K. Cheyne, 
Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, ib. 1895; W. Robertson 
Smith. The Prophets of Israel, Edinburgh, 1882 (2d ed. Lon- 
don. 1896); A. H. Sayce, Life of Isaiah, London, 1883; C. H. 
H. Wright, Pre-Christian Jewish Interpretations of Isaiah. 
liii. in the Expositor (London), May, 1888; S. R. Driver, 
Isaiah, His Life and Times, andthe Writings Which Bear 
His Name, London, 1888; J. Kennedy, Argument for the 
Unity of Isaiah, ib. 1891; C. H. H. Wright, Isaiah, in Smith’s 
Dict. of the Bible, 2d ed. 1893; G. Douglas, Isaiah One and 
His Book One, London, 1895; C. F. Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of 
the Prophets, ib. 1892; Max L. Kellner, The Praphectes of 
Tsaiah, an Outline Study in Connexion with the Assyrian- 
Babylonian Records, Cambridge, Mass., 1895; J. F. McCurdy, 
History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, New York and 
London, 1894; F. H. Krüger, Essai sur la Théologie @ sate 
cl.-Lxvi. Paris, 1861; C. P. Caspari, Beitrtige zur intettung 
in das Buch Jesaja, Berlin, 1848; idem, Ueber den Syrisch- 
Ephraimit. Krieg Unter Jotham und Ahaz,Christiania,1849; 
L. Seinecke, Der Evangelist des Alten Testaments, Leipsic, 
1870: H. Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaja, ib. 1885; Fr. 
Giesebrecht, Beiträge zur Jesaiakritik, Göttingen, 1890; M. 
Schian, Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder, Halle, 1895: H. Lane, Die 
Ebed-Jahwe Lieder, Wittenberg, 1898; E. Selin, Serubba- 
bel, Leipsic, 1898; A. Bertholet, Zu Jesaja liii.: Hin Erkli- 
rungsversuch, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1899; H., Winckler. Alt- 
testamentliche Untersuchungen, Leipsic, 1897; idem, Alt- 
orientalische Forschungen, ib. 1897; J. Meinhold, Jesaja 
und Seine Zeit, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1898 ; idem, Die Jesa- 
jaerzühlungen, Jesaja xwvi.-rvrxiv. Gottingen, 1898. See 
also the various histories of Israel, introductions to the Old 
Testament, and Old Testament theologies. 
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E. G. II. 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF: Apocryphal 
book, consisting of three different parts, which seem 
originally to have existed separately; one is of Jew- 
ish, two are of Christian, origin. The common 
name of the book, * Ascension of Isaiah," properly 
covers only ch. vi.-xi, where Isaiah's journey 
through theseven heavens is described; Epiphanius 
calls this part Tò 'Avaflarixv ‘Hoatov; Jerome calls it 
* Ascensio Isai"; elsewhere it is named “Opaoic 
'Hoaiov (“ Visio Isaiæ ”). Inch.i.-v.two parts are to 
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be distinguished: (1) the Martyrdom of Isaiah (Jew- 
ish), referred to by Origen under the name ’ Amókpvpov 
‘Hoatov; (2) a Christian apocalypse, 
probably the same as the Acabjnn  Eče- 
xiov mentioned by Cedrenus. In the 
Ethiopie version the whole work bears the title 
* "Ergata Isüyóyas" (The Ascension of Isaiah), aud 
in modern times this name has been generally used; 
whereas the single constituents are: (1) Martyrdom 
of Isaiah; (2) Testament of ITezekiah (?); (9) Vision 
of Isaiah. 

It is generally supposed that the various parts 
of this book were originally written in Greek. This 
theory is undoubtedly correct as to the two Christian 
parts, and it seems to hold true in the case of the 
Martyrdom also; though the latter may have had a 
Hebrew or Aramaic prototype. Now there are dif. 
ferent parts or fragments of the Ascension in Greek, 
Latin, and Slavonic, and an Ethiopic version of the 
entire work. The relations among these fragments 
and parts are very complicated, though the prob- 
lems involved seem to have been solved by Charles 
in his introduction to his edition and translation of 
the Ascension. According to him the history of the 
text may be constructed as follows: 

The Vision of Isaiah (ch. vi.-xi.) was edited in 
two different Greek recensions, G! and G?. From 
G? a Latin (L?) and a Slavonic (S) translation were 
made. G! was united with the independent Greek 
(G) texts of the Martyrdom and of the Testament, 
and the whole of this composite work was done into 
Ethiopic (E); parts of it are extant in a Latin ver- 
sion (L!). The Greek original of G! is lost; a con- 
siderable portion of it, however, may he restored 
from a Greek * Legend of Isaiah,” based on this rc- 
cension. Finally, there is another Greek fragment, 
containing parts of the Martyrdom and of the Tes- 
tament. Charles terms it G2, with the understand- 
ing that it is no deliberate and separate recension 
like the G? of the Vision (ch. vi.-xi.), but that the 
differences between EL' and this Greek fragment 
are “due to the errors and variations incidental to 
the process of transmission." Following is an out- 
line of the contents of the entire work: 

Ch. i. 1-iii. 19.—Introduction and First Part 
of the Martyrdom of Isaiah: Isaiah predicts, in 
the presence of Hezekiah, his own death through 
Manasseh ; after Hezekiah’s death Isaiah, on account 
of Manasseh’s evil doings, flees into the desert with 
several other prophets; then, accused by Balkira, a 
Samaritan, he is seized by Manasseh, in whose heart 
Beliar (Belial) reigns. 

Ch. iii. 18-v. la.—The So-Called Testament 
of Hezekiah: A Christian apocalypse,. introduced 
here by the Christian redactor of the whole work 
in order to explain Beliar’s anger against Isaiah, 
caused by the last-named’s prediction of the destruc- 
tion of Sammael (Satan), the redemption of the 
world by Jesus, the persecution of the Church by 
Nero, and the final judgment. 

Ch. v. 1b-14.—Conclusion of the Martyrdom 
of Isaiah: In the presence of Balkira and of other 
false prophets, Isaiah, refusing to recant, is sawn | 
asunder by means of a wooden saw. 

Ch. vi.-xi.— Vision of Isaiah: In the twenti- 
eth year of Hezekiah Isaiah has a vision, which he 
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telis before the king and his assembly. Isaiah is 
taken by an angel through the seven heavens; in 
the seventh he beholds the departed righteous, 
among them Abel and Enoch, and finally God Him- 
self. Then he sees the whole history of Jesus. In 
ch. xi. 41-48, an editorial addition, he is told that 
“on account of these visions and prophecies Sam- 
mael (Satan) sawed in sunder Isaiah the son of 
Amos, the prophet, by the hand of Manasseh." 

The most important critical inquiries into the 
structure of this book are those of Dillmann and 
Charles. ' Dillmann’s conclusions, accepted by many 
leading scholars, are as follows: (1) The Martyrdom 
is contained in ch. ii. 1-iii. 12, v. 2-14. (2) The Vision 
(Christian) is contained in ch. vi. 1-xi. 1, 28-40. (3) 
They were united by a Christian redactor, who added 

ch. i. (except verses 3 and 4a) and: xi. 
Com- 42-43, (4) Later additions are; ch, i. 
position 3-4a; iii. 18-v. 1; v. 15-16; xi. 2-22, 
and Date. 41. These results were somewhat 
modified by Charles, who gives the 
following analysis: (1) The Martyrdom consists of: 
i. 1-2a, 6b-18a; ii. 1-711. 12; v. 1b-14. (2) Ch. iii. 
13b-iv. 18are to be counted asa separate work, added 
by the first editor of the entire work, probably be- 
fore the ^ Greek Legend” and the Latin translation 
were written. (3) The Vision comprises ch. vi. 1-xi. 
40, ch. xi. 2-22 being thus an integral part of this 
section. (4) Editorial additions are: ch. i. 2b-6a, 
13b; ii. 9; iii. 18a; iv. la, 19-22; v. la, 15-16; xi. 
41-48. With regard to ch. i. Dillmann's view seems 
preferable, while Charles's arguments concerning the 
Testament of Hezekiah are very convincing. 

From internal evidence, as well as from quota- 
tions in writings of the second and following cen- 
turies, it is safe to conclude that the three parts of 
the book were written during the first century C. E. 

There are three main features in this book which 
are paralleled in the Jewish literature: the legend of 
Isaiah, the Beliar myth, and the idea of the seven 
heavens. (1) The legend of Isaiah's death under 
Manasseh, based on II Kings xxi. 16, is attested 
twice in the Babylonian Talmud and also in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (in a targum of Isaiah). In the 
Babylonian Talmud it is further reported that 
Isaiah took refuge in a cedar-tree and that Manasseh 
had the cedar sawn in two; this form of the legend 
may explain why in the Ethiopic Ascension Isaiah 
is sawn in sunder by means of a “wooden” saw. 
(2) Beliar is, in post-Biblical times, identified with 
Satan. He occurs several times in apocryphal books; 
for example, the Book of Jubilees, the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch, the Testaments of the 'Twelve Patri- 
archs, and the Sibylline Books. In Sibyllines iii. 
63 he is said to have come from Samaria, which re- 
calls Beliar's association with Balkira the “ Samari- 
tan” in causing Isaiah’s death. The Beliar myth 
shows unmistakable traces of the old Babylonian 
dragon saga, and is probably a Jewish transforma- 
tion of the latter (see Charles, “The Ascension of 
Isaiah,” pp. lv. et seg.). (8) The story of Isaiah’s 
journey through the seven heavens was doubtlessly 
influenced by the Enoch legend, and its appearance 
in the Slavonic Book of Enoch tends to confirm this 
view. The idea of the seven heavens is well known 
in Jewish theology ; Charles has discussed it at length 
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in his edition of the “Secrets of Enoch.” Even in 
the third century, it is told of the Rabbi Joshua b. 
Levi that he traveled through heaven and hell (Ab. 
vi. 2b, ed. Strack). Inthe “Etudes Evangeliques,” 
pp. 65-96 (Paris, 1908) J. Halévy has treated of 
the parellels between the martyrdom of Isaiah and 
temptation of Jesus. 

EDITIONS: Laurence, Ascensio Isai Vatis... cum Ver- 
sione Latina Anylicanaque, Oxford, 1819; Dillmann, Ascen- 
sio Tsaice Aethiopice et Latine, Leipsic, 1877; Charles, The 
Ascension of Isaiah, London, 1900 (in which all the Greek and 
Latin fragments are published, together with a Latin transia- 
tion by Bonwetseh of the Slavonic version of ch. vi.-xi.). 

TRANSLATIONS: Laurence and Dillmann, in works cited 
above; Laurence’s Latin translation was reprinted by Gfrórer 
in Prophetee Veteres Pseudepigraphi (1840), and given in 
German by Jolowicz, Die Himmelfahrt und Vision des Pro- 
pheten Jesaja (1854). Basset translated Dillmann’s Ethiopic text 
into French in Les Apocryphes Ethiopiens (iii. 1894). Beer 
published $ German translation of ch. ii. l-iii. 12, v. 2-11. 
Charles gives an English translation with a copious commentary 
in his Ascension (see above). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For bibliography see Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 
iii. 283-285; Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah: Schürer, in 
Pheologische Literaturzeitung, 1901, cols. 169-171. 

T. E. Lr. 
ISAIAH BEN ABBA MARI (also called 

Astruc de Savoie): French rabbi of the second 

half of the fourteenth century; famous for his con- 

troversies and for the divisions he caused among the 
communities of France. Armed with an order from 

R. Meir ha-Levi of Vienna, conferring upon him 

supreme rabbinical authority, he endeavored to bring 

all the Jews in France within his jurisdiction, and 
threatened with excommunication those who did not 

submit to his authority. He compelled a certain R. 

Simeon to give him his niece in marriage by threat- 

ening him with the loss of his position; and heeven 

attacked Johanan ben Mattithiah, grand rabbi of 

France, the son of the preceding grand rabbi. Rely- 

ing upon Meir ha-Levi's order, he attempted to eject 

Johanan from his office. Johanan, however, al- 

though he had been officially recognized by the 

crown, instead of appealing to the secular authori- 
ties, preferred to carry his case before the rabbis of 

Catalonia, and applied to Hasdai Crescas, and to 

Sheshet and Moses Halawa. All three justified him 

completely and severely censured Isaiah and the 

illegal action of Meir ha-Levi, The result of the 
dispute is not known, but the expulsion of the 

Jews from France, which followed soon after, prob- 

ably put an end to these rivalries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Israel Lévi, La Lutte Entre Isaie, Fila d? Abba 
Mari, et Yohanan, Fils de Matatia, pour le Rabbinat de 
France, à la Fin du XIVe Siécle. in R. E. J. xxxix. 85 et 
seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp.'129, 534. 

S. 8. I. S. 
ISAIAH BEN ABRAHAM: Polish rabbi of 
the seventeenth century; author of * Be'er Heteb,” 

a commentary on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 

based upon the later casuists (Amsterdam, 1708). 

In the preface Isaiah asserts that he wrote a simi- 

lar commentary to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah. 

Steinschneider (Cat. Bodl" col. 1884) and Fürst 

(* Bibl. Jud." ii. 57) say that Isaiah was the grand- 

son of DAVID B. SAMUEL wa-Levi (TaZ) Fürst 

further says that Isaiah and his family were burned 
to death, probably accidentally, in 1728, while they 
were on their way to Palestine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 1298b. 
$. M. SEL. 
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ISAIAH BERLIN. See BERLIN, ISAIAH B. 
(JUDAH) LOEB. 

ISAIAH MENAHEM BEN ISAAC (also 
known as Rabbi Mendel, Rabbi Abigdors): 
Rabbi of Cracow; died Aug. 16, 1599. At first 
chief of the yeshibah of Szczebrscyn, government 
of Lublin, Poland, he was later called to the rab- 
binate of Vladimir, Volhynia. There he was one 
of the rabbis who signed the protest against the 
shameful selling of the rabbinate, a protest after- 
ward renewed by Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller. From 
Vladimir he was invited to the rabbinate of Cracow, 
where he died. He was the first “ab bet din” or 
chief rabbi of Cracow; previously the affairs of the 
community had been decided by three day yanim. 
Isaiah was the author of: (1) “Sefer ‘Ammude 
Golah,” notes on the “Sefer Mizwot Katon” of Isaac 
of Corbeil (Cracow, 1596); (2) a commentary on Rashi 
to the Pentateuch, entitled “Ba-Urim Kabbedu 
Adonai” (comp. Isa. xxiv. 15), the title beinga play 
on“ bi'urim ? = “commentaries ” (Cracow, 1604) ; (3) 
* Tikkun Shetarot,” on contracts (ib. n.d.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron, p. 138; M. Zunz, 

"Ir ha-Zedele, pp. 45-49; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col, 1388. 

S. 8. M. SEL. 


ISAIAH (BEN ELIJAH) DI TRANI (the 
Younger): Italian Talmudist and commentator; 
lived in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He 
was the grandson, on his mother’s side, of Isaiah (ben 
Mali) di Trani the Elder. He is usually quoted as 
y'n (= “R. Isaiah Aharon, 5" "Y Or N QA GS us 
Isaiah ben Elijah”). He wrote commentaries on the 
books of Joshua (Leipsic, 1712), Judges and Samuel 
(printed in the rabbinical Bible), Kings (I Kings iv. 
4, 5, 19, and v. 17 only being included in the principal 
editions of the rabbinical Bible), and Job (printed in 
J. Schwarz, “Tikwat Enosh,” pp. 89 et seq., Hebr. 
Supplement; see Geiger, *Jüd. Zeit." vii. 142). 
MSS. Nos. 217-218, in the Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris, contain commentaries by him on the prophet- 
ical books and on Psalms; the Rome MSS. contain 
a commentary on the five Megillot (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” ix. 197). The last-named are sometimes 
ascribed to his grandfather; but Güdemann advances 
several reasons in support of Isaiah ben Elijah's au- 
thorship, the principal being their identity of style 
with Isaiah’s acknowledged commentaries (Berlin- 
er's “Magazin,” i, 45 et seq.). 

Isaiah's commentaries are confined to simple, 
concise, and rational exegesis. Their importance 
lies in the fact that they were the first to be issued 
in Italy that were free from allegorical interpreta- 
tions. In them he quotes the Spanish grammarians 
Ibn Janah, Ibn Hayyuj, and Abraham ibn Ezra. 

More important, however, is his “ Pirke Halakot,” 
a ritual code, the first produced in Italy (Halber- 


stam MSS. and other incomplete AISS.; Paris MSS. 
Nos. 395, 896; Neubauer, “Cat. Dodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
Nos. 648-650; Parma, De Rossi, MSS. Nos. 798, 984). 
Extracts from itare printed in Joshua Boas's “Shilte 
ha-Gibborim," Sabbionetta, 1554, and in the editions 
of Isaac Alfasi's * Halakot.” On the basis of the Tal- 
mudical treatises and following their sequence the 
“Halakot” are derived from the Mishnah rather than 
from the Gemara, and are clearly arranged in a pre- 


cise way. The author ascribes great authority to 
the Jerusalem Talmud. He is independent in his 
criticisms of older authorities, his grandfather not 
excepted, whom he often quotes (with the abbrevi- 
ation n'i = “Mori Zekeni ha-Rab”). Asa sort of 
preliminary work to the “ Halakot ” he wrote a book, 
* Kontres ha-Re'ayot," which contained and dis 
cussed the proofs for his halakic decisions, 

Isaiah also wrote a *'Tahanun prayer (Zunz, * Li- 
teraturgesch.” p. 863). Two other prayers, signed 
merely “Isaiah” (¢b.), may be ascribed to him or to 
his grandfather, who also was a liturgical poet (sec 
Landshuth, “‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 1834). Un- 
like his grandfather, Isaiah was an opponent of 
Aristotle and of the rest of the Greek philosophers 
who “denied the Torah.” Religious conceptions 
are, according to him, a matter of tradition more 
than of individual meditation. He advised against 
religious disputations with the Gentiles and against 
teaching them the Torah. He endeavored to shield 
the grotesque midrashim from derision on the part 
of Christian theologians and baptized Jews by in- 
terpreting them as symbolic or hyperbolic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i.; Berliner, Ple- 

tath Soferim, pp. 8, 18 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 1615 Güde- 

mann, Gesch. ii. 189 et seq., 390; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 

col. 1392; Winter and Wünsche, Dic Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 

332, 338, 483; Mortara, Indice, p. 66; Weiss, Dor, v. 95 ct seq. 

8. M. SC. 


ISAIAH (BEN MALI) DI TRANI (the 
Elder; RID): Prominent Italian Talmudist; born 
about 1180. He originated in Trani (Conforte, 
“Kore ha-Dorot," p. 15a), an ancient settlement of 
Jewish scholarship, and lived probably in Venice. 
He died about 1250. He carried on a correspond- 
ence with Simhah of Speyer and with Simbah's two 
pupils, Isaac ben Moses of Vienna (“Or Zarua’,” i. 
88, 218, 220) and Abigdor Cohen of the same city. 
Isaiah himself probably lived for some time in the 
Orient. He lefta learned son, David, and a daugh- 
ter, with whose son, Isaiah ben Elijah di Trani, he 
has often been confounded. 

Isaiah wasa very prolific writer. He wrote: “ Nim- 
mukim " or “Nimmuke Homesh,” a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, consisting mainly of glosses on 
Rashi which show him to have been, as Giidemann 
says, an acute critic rather than a dispassionate exe- 
gcie. The work has been printed as an appendix 
te Azulai's “ Pene Dawid ” (Leghorn, 1792); extracts 
fromit have been published in Stern’s edition of the 
Pentateuch (Vienna, 1851) under the title “Peture 
Zizzim” (see also Berliner, “ Rashi, ? p. xii.); and 
Zedekiah ben Abraham, author of *Shibbole ha- 
Leket” anda pupil of Isaiah, composed glosses on it 
in 1297 (Leipsic MS. No. 15, p. 318). As regards other 
Bible commentaries ascribed to him, see IsAtAu (BEN 
ELIJAH) DI TRANI, THE YOUNGER. Isaiah also wrote 
an introduction Č‘ petihah?)to a-“selihah ” begin- 
ning with naw n2'Ww (Mahzor Rome, ed. Luzzatto, 
p. 32, Introduction), which has been metrically 
translated into German by Zunz (“S. P.” p. 299; 
see idem, “ Literaturgesch." p. 886). 

Isaiah’s chief importance, however, rests upon the 
fact that he was the most prominent representative 
of Talmudic scholarship in Italy. He wrote com- 
mentaries on almost the whole Talmud, in the form 
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of * tosafot," *hiddushim ” (novella), or “ pesakim ? 
(decisions). Of his tosafot the following have been 
printed: those to Kiddushin, in the Sabbionetta 
(1998) edition of that treatise (see Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." No. 1718); on Ta‘anit and Kiddushin, 
in Eleazar ben Aryeh Lów's *'Ene ha-'Edah" 
(Prague, 1809); on Baba Batra, Baba Kamma, 
Baba Mezi‘a, ‘Abodah Zarah, Hagigah, Shabbat, 
Niddah, ‘Erubin, Rosh ha-Shanah, Yoma, Suk- 
kah, Megillah, Mo‘ed Katan, Pesahim, Bezah, Ne- 
darim, and Nazir, in the two collections * Tosafot R. 
Yesha'yahu? (Lemberg, 1861, 1869). Someextracts 
are also contained in Bezaleel Ashkenazi’s “Shittah 
Mekubbezet.” 

. Of his pesakim there have been printed those on 
Rosh ha-Shanah, Hagigah, and Ta‘anit, in “Ohole 
Yizhak ” (Leghorn, 1819); on Berakot in N. Coro- 
nel’s “Bet Natan” (Vienna, 1854); on sukkah, te- 
fillin, zizit, mezuzah, in “Sam Hayyim” (Leghorn, 
1803); and some others exist in manuscript only 
(MS. Vienna, No. xli., MS. Paris, Nos, 364, 365, 
976, 2; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 
334-836; Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” iv. 54). 

The author sometimes quotes the pesakim in his 
tosafot, from which it would seem that he composed 
the former earlier than the latter. As in many in- 
stances the pesakim appear to have been inserted in 
the tosafot by the copyists, they can not always be 
distinguished. Of some of the tosafot Isaiah made 
two or more versions. 

Isaiah also wrote, under the title * Ha-Makria'," 
halakic discussions and decisions on ninety-two 
halakic topics. The first edition of this work (Leg- 
horn, 1779) contains also his tosafot (or hiddushim) 
on Ta'anit. Isaiah mentions other works of his; 
eg., a second commentary on the Sifra, “Kontres 
ha-Zikronot,” “Sefer ha-Leket,” and some responsa, 
a volume of which Azulai claims to have seen in 
manuscript and which exist in the collection of 
MSS. in Cambridge University. 

Isaiah possessed a remarkable clarity of expression, 
which enabled him to expound the most diflicult 
topics with easeand lucidity. The same severe crit- 
icism that he passed upon such respected authorities 
as Rashi, Alfasi, Jacob Tam, Samuel ben Meir, 
Jacob ben Samuel (RIJ), and others he applied 
toward his own halakic decisions whenever he 
changed his view. He was in favor of a more mod- 
erate interpretation of the Law, and he condemned 
the ritualistic rigor of the teachers of France and 
Germany. According to Güdemann, Isaiah as a 
halakie authority had for Italy the same importance 
that Maimonides had for the Orient and Jacob Tam 
for the Jews of France and Germany. He was hold 
in very high esteem both by his contemporaries 
and by the teachers of the following centuries; even 


one so important as Isaac ben Moses of Vienna called 
nim and oleazar ben Samuel of Verona "the two 


kings of Israel? (“ Or Zarua‘,” i. 755). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i.; Berliner, Ple- 
tath Soferim, pp. 8, 18 et seq.; Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 184 et 
Seq., 920 et seq. (the best monograph on the subject); Gritz, 
Gesch. vii. 160; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1389 et seq.; 
Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 483; Zunz, 
Z. G. pp. 58 et seq., 101, 566; Mortara, Indice, p. 66; Lands- 
huth, “Ammide ha-Abodah, p. 184; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
rael. p. 678; Schechter in J. Q. R. iv. 95, 


S M. Sc. 


'ISAWITES. See IsHaxk BEN YaA'KUB OBA- 
DIAH ABU ‘IsA AL-ISFAHANI. 
ISCARIOT. See Jupas IscanioT. 


ISCOVESCU, BARBU (JUDAH): Rumanian 
painter; born 1816 at Bucharest; died Oct. 24, 1854, 
at Constantinople. The son of a house-painter, he 
served his apprenticeship in that calling under his 
father, afterward going to Vienna and Paris, where 
he devoted himself to drawing and painting. Re- 
turning to.Bucharest, he was, together with Rosen- 
thal, one of the first painters to disseminate in 
Rumania the plastic arts. 

Iscovescu became involved in the revolutionary 
movement. During his sojourn at Paris he had 
become acquainted with several young Wallachians 
who subsequently initiated the Rumanian revolution 
of 1848; on his return to Bucharest he became asso- 
ciated with them and undertook several missions for 
the revolutionary committee. When the Russians 
entered Wallachia and suppressed the revolution, 
Iscovescu, with others, was banished to Constanti- 
nople. He died in exile, and, wishing to be united 
in death with his companions in arms, was buried in 
the Greek Orthodox cemetery, in the same grave 
with Negulici and the preacher Atanasie Luzin, who 
were exiled with him. Heliade Radulescu, kaima- 
kam and a member of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and D. Balintineanu, one of the great poets 
of Wallachia, composed his epitaph, in verse. 
BisrroGRarPIY: M. Schwarzfetd, Y'ehudah Barbu Iscovescu, 

in Anuarul Pentru Israeliti, viii. 118, Bucharest, 1884. 


8. E. Sp. 


ISE (ISI, JOSE) BEN JUDAH: Palestinian 
tanna of the second century ; contemporary of Simeon 
ben Yohai and of R. Meir. Bacher thinks it proba- 
ble that Ise ben Judah is identical with both Jose 
the Babylonian and Jose of the “Babylonian vil- 
lage,” of whom the following maxim is quoted in 
the “Sayings of the Fathers": * He who learns from 
the young, what is he like? Like one that eats 
unripe grapes, and drinks wine from his vat. He 
who learns from the old, what is he like? Like 
one that eats ripe grapes, and drinks old wine” 
(iv. 28). Ise ben Judah was distinguished by the 
high esteem in which he held his colleagues, whose 
learning and ability he characterized in the most 
flattering terms (Git. 674). Wantof mutual respect 
is, according to him, the sin which brings prema- 
ture death to scholars (Ab. R. N. xxix., end). Con- 
trary to the opinion of Jose ha-Gelili, Ise ben Judah 
held that the commandment “Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head” (Lev. xix. 32) is applicable 
to any old man, and not only restricted to scholars 
(Kid. 92b). He valued the respect of parents so 
highly that, according to him, the personal fulfil- 


ment of any precept that can be committed to an- 
other must be abandoned, if that is necessary io 


carry out a father’s order (75.). Of Ise ben Judah’s 
activity in Biblical exegesis evidence is given by his 
remark that there are five passages in the Bible 
each of which contains a word that can not be posi- 
tively connected with either the preceding or the 
following words. This remark was afterward in- 
corporated in the Masorah, where it is noted that 
“there are five passages in the Bible, each of which 


Ishak 
Ishmael 


a ee ee Áo: 
contains a word that has no balance" (Mek., Ex. 
xvii. 9, aud parallels). Ise ben Judah is often con- 
founded with Ise ben Judah bar ‘Hai. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. p. 373; Zacuto, Y uhasin, 
ed. Konigsberg, p. 60a; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 203 ; 
Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, p. 39. 

S. S. I. Br. 

ISHAK IBN ‘ALI IBN ISHAK: Karaite 
scholar of the eleventh century. The “Chronicle” 
of Ibn al-Hiti contains a warm eulogy of the schol- 
arly attainments of Ishak ibn ‘Ali, and cites two 
works of his, one a polemic against Saadia in the 
style of the “Sefer ha-Ma’or” by the Karaite Yusuf 
al-Basir (a mistake for Yusuf al-Kirkisani); the 
other, to judge from its title, * I'tidal" (Moderation), 
an ethical work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 442 et seq. 

K. I. Br. 

ISHAK BEN YA‘KUB OBADIAH ABU 
TSA AL-ISFAHANT (i.c., “from Ispahan”; 
surnamed ‘Obed Elohim): Persian founder of a 
Jewish sect aud “herald of the Messiah "; lived at 
the time of the Ommiad calif ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan (084-705). He was of low origin, “a plain 
tailor"; and his adherents relate that *though he 
could neither read nor write, yet he wrote books 
without any assistance” (* J. Q- R.” vii. 705). 

Abu 'Isa asserted that the coming of the Messiah 
was to be preceded by five messengers, of whom he 
himself was the last—the Messiah’s herald (“rasul "), 
summoner (“da'i”), and prophet, whom the Lord 
had sanctified. In a colloquy with the Lord, the 
mission was entrusted to Abu ‘Isa (so he claimed) 
of delivering the Jews from the rule of the Gentiles, 
and of making them politically independent. Ac- 
cording to one source, he did not confine himself to 
being the herald, but declared that he himself was 
the Messiah. Probably he took this further step 
only after he had gained followers in his position of 
herald: and it is even possible that the claim to 
Messiahship was not made by Abu ‘Isa, but was only 
ascribed to him by later adherents. 

Inany case he found many followers among the 
Jews of Persia, and raised a revolt against the calif; 
so that the latter sent an army against him. The de- 
cisive battle was fought at ai (the ancient Rhagæ), 
and resulted in the death of Abu ‘Isa and in the 
complete defeat of his adherents. The surname 
* Al-Ra’i,” which Al-Biruni gives him, probably had 
its origin in this event. One of Abu 'Isa's disciples 
narrates that when the battle resulted so disastrously 
Abu ‘Isa hid in a cave, and that his ultimate fate 
was never known. An account of the battle which 
other followers give ascribes a miraculous victory 
to Abu'Isa. It is said that he surrounded his camp 
with a rope and assured his men that they would be 
safe from the enemy's swords so long as they did 
not leave the enclosed space. The hostile army fled 
from the rope, and Abu 'Isa's followers pursued 
and completely destroyed the enemy. The prophet 
himself then wandered into the desert, to announce 
to the “bene Mosheh ? the word of the Lord and his 
prophetic mission. 

Abu ‘Isa’s adherents laid particular stress upon 
the fact that, in spite of his illiteracy, he wrote books, 
and they claimed that this furnished the strongest 
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evidence of his divine inspiration. But history has 
no record of any literary activity on his part. 

Abu ‘Isa became the founder of the first Jewish 
sect in the geonic period, the members of which 
were called, after him, 'Isawites, “‘Iswanites,” or 
“‘Tsuyites.” Their divergences from rabbinic Ju- 
daism as regards dogma and ritual are known only 
through quotations in several Arabic sources and 
in one Hebrew source. They abstained from wine 
andanimal food. According to Harkavy, Abu ‘Isa, 

in imposing these restrictions, was 


Tenets of influenced less by the custom of the 
the Rechabites (comp. Jer. xxxv. 2-10) 
(sawites. than by the Pharisaic view (B. B. 60b) 


that meat and wine ought not to be 
indulged in by the Jews so long as they live in exile 

(“ salut”). Divorce was not allowed even in case 

of adultery—a prohibition which was also observed 

by the Sadducees and by the early Christians. Al- 
luding to the passage in Ps. cxix. 164, “ Seven times 

a day do I praise thee,” Abu ‘Isa instituted seven 

daily prayers in place of the three rabbinical ones. 

In accordance with the rabbinical opinion, he de- 

clared the * Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” the “ Shema‘,” and the 

two benedictions before and one after the “Shema‘” 
to be obligatory by divine order. Jesus and Mo- 
hammed, whom, according to Makrizi, Abu 'Isa had 
seen in heaven, were recognized by the sect as 
prophets, each of whom had been sent as a mission- 
ary to his nation. Al-Kirkisani, the Karaite, held 
that Abu ‘Isa took this attitude merely for diplo- 
matic reasons; for had he not recognized the post- 

Biblical prophets, his own claim to prophetic in- 

spiration would not have been so readily accepted. 

The ‘Isawites used the Rabbinite calendar, which 
at that time was a very essential point; for upon the 
strength of this the Rabbinites did not hesitate to 
associate and even intermarry with the followers of 
Abu ‘Isa. So Jacob ben Ephraim al-Shami an- 
swered Al-Kirkisani, who objected to the friendly 
attitude of the Rabbinites toward the ‘Isawites, Al- 
together, therefore, Shahrastani's judgment that the 
customs of the 'Isawites differed greatly in many 
essential points from the laws of the Torah does not 
seem to be well founded. At the time of Al-Kirki- 
sani (about 930) the sect survived in Damascus only, 
and numbered not more than twenty persons. 

Abu ‘Isa and his disciple Yudghan greatly influ- 
enced the founder of the Karaites, Anan, who lived 
about seventy years later; for instance, Anan took 
from Abu 'Isa the rule of abstinence from meat and 
wine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton, p. 
168 (German transl. by Haarbrücker, i. 204); Judah Hadassi, 
Eshkol ha-Kofer, $ 97; Makrizi, in Sylvestre de Sacy, Chres- 
tomathie Arabe, i. 907; Kirkisani, in Harkavy, Le-Korot 
ha-Kittot be-Yisrael, in Graetz, Hist., Hebr. ed., iii. 501 ; 
Harkavy, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, ii. 193; Bacher, in J. Q. R. 
vii. 700: Weiss, Dor, iv. 62; Pinsker, Lilskute Kadmoniyyot, 
i. 10, 16, 25, 26 ; Grütz, Geseh. v. 150 et seq., 160, 403 ct seq. 


J. l M. Sc. 


ISH-BOSHETH (lit. “man of shame”): Fourth 
and youngest son of Saul, and, as the sole male sur- 
vivor in direct line of descent, his legitimate suc- 
cessor to the throne (II Sam. ii. 8 et seg.). His orig- 
inal name was * Esh-baal (= “man of ba‘al” [then, 
Yuwn]: see I Chron. viii. 88, ix. 39). But when 
the developed religious consciousness of the Prophets 
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took exception to the identification of “ Ba‘al” with 
“VYuwnH” (comp. Hosea ii. 18, 19; ix. 10; Jer. iii. 
24, xi. 18), names containing * ba'al? were changed 
(though not consistently), as in this case, by substi- 
tuting for the objectionable element the significant 
and contemptuous word “boshet” (comp. “Jerub- 
boshet” for “Jerubba‘al” [see GIDEON, CRITICAL 
View]; “Mephi-boshet” for“ Meribba‘al ”), or, as in 
I Sam. xiv. 49, by making some other substitution 
(^Ishui" [Hebr. “ Yishwi” =“Ishyo”] for "Ish- 
ba/al") Under the protection of his uncle Abner, 
]sh-bosheth became king in opposition to David, and 
resided in fortified Mahanaim, east of the Jordan, 
that place being secure against the Philistines, whose 
power it was necessary to break before he could 
think of taking up his residence west of the Jordan. 
The skill and fidelity of Abner succeeded in securing 
for Ish-bosheth the allegiance of all the tribes west 
of the Jordan with the exception of that of Judah. 
Ile is credited with having reigned two years (II 
Sam. ii. 8-10); but they probably must be reck- 
oned to cover only the period after the subjection of 
the West Jordanic tribes, and not the preceding 
longer term during which he was recognized as ruler 
by the eastern section alone. Abner attempted to 
reduce Judah, but failed (II Sam. ii. 12-82). 

Thereafter David gradually but surely extended 
his authority as against that of the * house of Saul? 
(II Sam. iii. 1). Finally, Ish-bosheth lost the support 
of Abner by accusing him of having intrigued with 
Rizpah, one of Saul’s concubines (II Sam. iii. 8 e£ 
seg.), and of having thereby tacitly asserted a claim 
to the succession. When Abner left him Ish-bosheth 
lost all hope, and dared not refuse David’s demand 
for the return of Michal, a demand which empha- 
sized David's claim to the throne of Saul (I Sam. 
xxv. 44; II Sam. iii. 14 et seg.). The assassination 
of Abner prompted two of his captains, Baanah and 
Itechab, to slay Ish-bosheth. Entering the palace 
under the pretext of getting wheat (according to the 
Greek text they entered while the woman at the gate 
was sleeping over her task of cleansing the wheat), 
they slew him while he was on his bed. But David, 
to whom they carried the head of the unfortunate 
king, far from rewarding them for their dastardly 
deed, put them to an ignominious death (IT Sam. 
iv.). 

: G. H. M. SEL. 

ISHMAEL (‘yynw).—Biblical Data: Eld- 
est son of Abraham by his concubine Hagar; born 
when Abraham was eighty-six years of age (Gen. 
xvi. 15, 16). God promised Abraham that His bless- 
ing should be upon Ishmael, who, He foretold, would 
beget twelve princes and would become a great 
nation (Gen. xvii. 18, 20). Ishmael was circumcised 
at the age of thirteen (Gen. xvii. 28-26). When 
Sarah saw Ishmael mocking her son Isaac, his 
brother, younger by fourteen years, she insisted that 
Abraham cast out Ishmael and his slave-mother. 


Abraham reluctantly yielded, having provided 
them with bread and a bottle of water. Ishmael 


was about to die of thirst when an angel showed 
his mother a well, repeating to her at the same time 
that Ishmael would becomea great nation. Ishmael 
dwelt in the wilderness, apparently, of Beer-sheba, 
where he became a skilful archer; later he settled 


in the wilderness of Paran, where his mother took 
him a wife from Egypt (Gen. xxi. 8-21). Both Ish- 
mael and Isaac were present at the burial of their 
father, Abraham. Ishmaeldied at the age of 137. 
He had twelve sons, ancestors of twelve tribes that 
dwelt “from Havilah unto Shur, that is before 
Egypt, as thou goest to Assyria” (Gen. xxv. 9-18). 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The name of 
Ishmael is an allusion to God’s promise to hear 
Oxyow) the complaints of Israel whenever it 
suffered at the hands of Ishmael (Gen, R. xlv. 11). 
Abraham endeavored to bring up Ishmael in right- 
eousness; to train him in the laws of hospitality 
Abraham gave him the calf to prepare (Gen. R. 
xlviii. 14; comp. Gen. xviii. 7). But according to 
divine prediction Ishmael remained a savage. The 
ambiguous expression pnwb5 in Gen. xxi. 9 (see 
Hacar) is interpreted by some rabbis as meaning 
that Ishmael had been idolatrous; by others, that he 
had turned his bow against Isaac. According tothe . 
interpretation of Simeon b. Yohai, Ishmael mocked 
those who maintained that Isaac would be Abra- 
ham's chief heir, and said that as he (Ishmael) was 
the first-born son he would receive two-thirds of the 
inheritance (Tosef., Sotah, v. 12, vi. 6; Pirke R. EL 
xxx.; Gen. R. liii. 15). Upon seeing the danger to 
Isaac, Sarah, who had till then been attached to Ish- 
mael (Josephus, “Ant.” i. 12, § 3), insisted that 
Abraham cast out Ishmael. Abraham was obliged 
to put him on Hagar's shoulders, because he fell sick 
under the spell of the evil eye cast upon him by 
Sarah (Gen. R. liii. 17). 

Ishmael, left under à shrub by his despairing 
mother, prayed to God to take his soul and nof per- 
mit him to suffer the torments of a slow death 
(comp. Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxi. 15). 
God then commanded the angel to show Hagar the 
well which was created on Friday in the week of Crea- 
tion, in the twilight (comp. Ab. v. 6), and which 
afterward accompanied the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness (Pirke R. El. xxx.) But this was protested 
against by the angels, who said: * Why should Ish- 
mael have water, since his descendants will destroy 
the Israelites by thirst?" (comp. Yer. Ta'an. iv. 8; 
Lam. R. ii. 2. God replied: * But now he is inno- 
cent, and I judge him according to what he is now ” 
(Pirke R. El. e. ; Gen. R. Le; etal.). Ishmael mar- 
ried a Moabitess named ‘Adishah or 'Aishah (vari- 
ants “ Ashiyah " and “‘Aifah,” Arabic names; Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxi. 21; Pirke R. El. 7.e.) ; or, 
according to “Sefer ha- Yashar" (Wayera), an Egyp- 
tian named Meribah or Merisah. He had four sons and 
one daughter. Ishmael meanwhile grew so skilful in 
archery that he became the master of all the bowmen 
(Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Gen, xxi. 20; Gen. R. liii. 
90) Afterward Abraham went to see Ishmael, and, 
according to his promise to Sarah, stopped at his son's 
tent without alighting from his camel. Ishmael was 
not within; his wife refused Abraham food. and 
beat her children and cursed her husband within 
Abraham’s hearing. Abraham thereupon asked her 
to tell Ishmael when he returned that an old man had 
asked that he change the peg of the tent. Ishmael 
understood that it was his father, took the bint, 
and drove away his wife. He then married another 
woman, named Fatimah (Petimah; Targ. pseudo- 


Ishmael b, Abraham 
Ishmael b. Elisha 


Jonathan Lc.) who, when three years later Abra- 
ham came again to see his son, received him kindly ; 
therefore Abraham asked her to tell Ishmael that the 
peg was good. 

Ishmael then went to Canaan and settled with 
his father (Pirke R. El. 7c. ; “Sefer ha-Yashar," é.c.). 
This statement agrees with that of Baba Batra (16a) 
—that Ishmael became à penitent during the lifetime 
of Abraham. He who sees Ishmael in a dream will 
have his prayer answered by God (Ber. 56a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beer, Leben Abrahan's nach Auffassuny 

der Jüdischen Sage, pp. 49 et seq., Leipsie, 1859. 

8. M. SEL. 
—— In Arabic Literature: For the history of 
Ishmael, according to Mohammedan legend, see 
Jew. Encyc. i. 87, s.v. ABRAHAM IN MOHAMMEDAN 
LEGEND; and Hacar. It may be added here that 
Ishmael is designated a prophet by Mohammed: 
“Remember Ishmael in the Book, for he was true to 
his promise, and was a messenger and a prophet” 
(Koran, xix, 55). Ishmael is, therefore, in Moham- 
medan tradition a prototype of faithfulness. He was 
an arrow-maker, and a good hunter. Asa prophet, 
he had the gift of performing miracles. He con- 
verted many heathen to the worship of the One God. 
He left twelve sons. His son Kedar is said to have 
been an ancestor of Mohammed. Ishmael is reputed 
to have lived one hundred and thirty years; he was 
buried near the Kaaba. Ilis posterity, however, 
became pagan, and remained so until they were 
brought back to Islam by Mohammed. 

a. H. Hir. 


ISHMAEL B. ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN: 
Talmudic scholar and author; chief rabbi of Mo- 
dena; born 5484 (= 1724); died 5571 (= 1811). He was 
recognized as a profound dialectician, and many 
casuistic questions were submitted to him. His re- 
sponsa and novellæ were collected under the title 
“Zera’ Emet,” two volumes of which appeared in 
his lifetime (vol. i., Leghorn, 1786; vol. ii., čb. 1796), 
comprising responsa in Orah Hayyim and Yoreh 
De‘ah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael: Walden, Shem ha- 
Gedolim he-Hadash, 3d ed., p. 36a, Warsaw, 1882. 


8. S. M. 


ISHMAEL OF AKBARA: Founder of the 
Jewish sect of Akbarites; flourished in the time of 
the calif Al-Mu'tasim (889-841) He was a native 
of Akbara, in Irak, ten parasangsfrom Bagdad. He 
is reputed to have been very vain, and is said to 
have directed that the words * The chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof” (II Kings ii. 12) should 
be inscribed on his tombstone. Nothing is known 
of the principles of his sect; and of his opinions 
that differed from the traditional doctrine only a few 
have been preserved. Itis an interesting fact that 
he essayed Biblical criticism; he held, for instance, 
that in Gen. iv. 8 the words * Arise, let us go to the 
field” (mQt/n Ny) Dip) should be added after “and 
Cain said to Abel his brother”; that čb. xlvi. 15 the 
copyists wrote * thirty-three ” (5e pb) in place 
of the original reading “thirty-two”; that in Ex. 
xvi. 85 “and the children of Israel ate manna” was 
originally “and the children of Israel shall eat 
manna ” (reading boy instead of Sn. probably on 
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the ground that otherwise the verse could not have 
been written by Moses); that čb. xx. 18 “and the 
people saw [b's] the thunderings ” should be “and 
the people heard [p‘yow] the thunderings." The 
first and last of these emendations are also found in 
slightly different forms among the Samaritans, from 
whom Kirkisani thought that Ishmael had borrowed 
them. This assumption also explains the fact that 
Hadassi, who got his information concerning Jewish 
sects chiefly from Kirkisani, erroneously ascribed 
(* Ha-Eshkol? alphabet 97) Ishmael's opinions to 
the Samaritans, but did not quote the emendations 
correctly. However, it is not yet certain that 
Samaritans were at that time in Irak (see Biichler in 
“R. B. J.” xliii. 67), or that Ishmael had access to 
Samaritan texts, especially as two of his readings do 
notappear in the Samaritan at all, while the other 
two, as mentioned above, appear in a different form 
(1353 instead of NY) in Gen. iv. 8 and yyy instead 
of mypbt? in Ex. xx. 18). 

It must be assumed that Ishmael did not hesitate, 
in order to remove difficulties from the Dible, to at- 
tack the Masoretic text; he furthermore preferred 
the *ketib" to the “keri” in all cases, for which he 
was attacked by Kirkisani in the second section of 
his “Kitab al-Anwar,” Ishmael, like most sectari- 
ans, did not recognize the existing calendar, insisting 
that the new month begins with the conjunction of 
the sun and moon (or rather an hour later, when the 
moon begins to move away from the sun), and that 
then prayers and sacrifices for New Moon should 
begin, even if the sun is about to set. He relaxed 
the laws for the Sabbath (in contrast, for instance, 
to the Karaites), and permitted on that day the 
eating of food prepared by non-Jews. The owner 
of a bath-house or a ship in continual use is en- 
joined to divide with the poor the profits of the sev- 
enth and the fiftieth days, just as was done with the 
fruits of the earth in the seventh and the fiftieth 
years; Ishmacl relaxed the law on this point also. 
However, he added an oncrous restriction by forbid- 
ding in the Diaspora the use of meat. He bases 
this restriction on Deut. xii. 20-27, where the per- 

mission to eat meat is, as 16 were, con- 


A Vege-  ditioned upon the bringing of sacri- 
tarian. fices; these having ceased, meat may 


nolonger be eaten. Ishmael also at- 
tacked Anan, whose opinions he characterized as 
“stupid” and “ foolish”; his own opinions, in turn, 
being attacked by Kirkisani as “injurious” and 
“ignorant.” Hence it is wrong to class Ishmael 
among the Karaites, as does Harkavy. As to the 
sect of the Akbarites, nothing is known of its num- 
bers or as to the precise period in which it flourished. 
By the time of Kirkisani, in the first half of the 
tenth century, it had ceased to exist. The sectary 
Musa or TIF LIS was a pupil of Ishmael. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, Kiérkisani, section i., pp. 268-269, 
284-285, 314, 317; Makrizi, in De Sacy, Chrestomathie rahe, 
2d ed., i. 116; Grütz, Gesch. v., note 18; Harkavy, in Vosk- 
toa, pp. 6-10, Feb., 1898; Poznanski, in R. E. J. 1897, xxxiv. 
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ISHMAEL B. ELISHA: Tanna of the first 
and second centuries (third tannaitic generation). 
He was a descendant of a wealthy priestly family 
in Upper Galilee (Tosef., Hal. i. 10; B. K. 80a; 
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comp. Rabbinovicz, *Dikduke Soferim,” ad loc. ; 
Hul. 49a), and presumably the grandson of the high 
priest of the same name. Asa youth he was carried 
away by the Romans, but Joshua b. Hananiah, suc- 
ceeding in purchasing his liberty, restored him to 
Palestine, where he rapidly developed into an ac- 
complished scholar (Tosef., Hor. ii. 5; Git. 58a). Of 
his teachers, only Nehunya ben ha-Kanah is ex- 
pressly mentioned (Sheb. 26a), but he doubtless 
learned much from his benefactor, between whom 
and himself grew up a close friendship; Joshua 
called him “brother” (‘Ab. Zarah ii. 5; Tosef., 
Parah, x. [ix.] 3), a term by which he was after- 
ward known to his colleagues (Yad. iv. 8; Sanh, 
51b). 

Ishmacl’s teachings were calculated to promote 
peace and good-will among all “Be indulgent 
with the hoary head," he would say, “and be kind 
to the black-haired [the young]; and meet every 
man with a friendly mien” (Ab. iii. 12). What he 
taught he practised. Even toward strangers he 
acted eonsiderately. "When a heathen greeted him, 
he answered kindly, “Thy reward has been pre- 
dicted”; when another abused him, he repeated 
coolly, “ Thy reward has been predicted." This ap- 
parent inconsistency he explained to his puzzled 
disciples by quoting Gen. xxvii. 29: “Cursed be 
every one that curseth thee, and blessed be he that 
blesseth thee” (Yer. Ber. viii. 12a; Gen. R. Ixvi. 6). 

IIe was fatherly to the indigent, par- 
His Kindly ticularly to poor and plain maidens, 
Dis- whom he clothed attractively and 
position. provided with means, so that they 
might obtain husbands (Ned. ix. 10; 
66a). One Friday night, while absorbed in the study 
of the Bible, he inadvertently turned the wick of a 
lamp; and he vowed that when the Temple was 
rebuilt he would offer there an expiatory sacrifice 
(Shab. 12b). 

He manifested the same spirit of hope in declining 
to countenance the refusal of the ultra-patriotic to 
beget children under the Roman sway (Tosef., Sotah, 
xv. 10 [comp. ed. Zuckermandel]; B. B. 60b). Even 
under the conditions then existing he recommended 
early marriage. He said, “The Scripture tells us, 
‘Thou shalt teach them [the things thou hast seen 

at Horeb] to thy sons and to thy sons’ 

Views on sons; and how may one live to teach 
Marriage. his sons’ sons unless one marries 

early ?" (Deut. iv. 9, Hebr.; Yer. Kid. 
1. 29b; Kid. 61a; see Samuel Edels ad loc.). 

Ishmacl was one of the prominent members of the 

Sanhedrin at Jabneh (‘Eduy, ii. 4), and when that 


august body was forced by cireumstances to move to 


Usha, Ishmael attended its sessions there (B. B. 28b), 
though his residence was at Kefar 'Aziz, on the 
borders of Idumsa, where Joshua b. Hananiah once 
visited him (Kil vi. 4; Ket. v. 8. He gradually 
developed a system of halakic exegesis which, while 
running parallel with that of Akiba, is admitted to 
be the more logical. Indeed, he established the 
principles of the logical method by which laws may 
be deduced from laws and important decisions 
founded on the plain phraseology of the Scriptures. 
Like Akiba, he opened up a wide field for halakic 
induction, but, unlike Akiba, he required more than 
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a mere jot or a letter as a basis for making important 
rulings (comp. Sanh. 51b). He was of opinion that 
the Torah was conveyed in the language of man (see 
Yer. Yeb. viii. 8d; Yer. Ned. i. 86c), and that there- 
fore a seemingly pleonastie word or syllable can not 
be taken as a basis for new deductions. In discuss- 
ing a supposititious case with Akiba, he once ex- 
claimed, * Wilt thou indeed decree death by fire on 
the strength of a single letter?" (Sanh. 51b) The 
plain sense of the Scriptural text, irrespective of its 
verbal figures, was by him considered the only safe 
guide. 

To consistently carry out his views in this direc- 
tion Ishmael drew up a set of thirteen hermeneutic 
rules by which he interpreted Scripture. Asa basis 
for these rules he took the seven rules of Hillel, and 
on them built up his own system, which he elabo- 
rated and strengthened by illustrating them with 
examples taken from the Scriptures (see BARAITA 

oF R. ISHMAEL; TALMUD; comp. Gen. 
Hermeneu- R. xcii. 7). Even these rules he would 
tic Rules. not permit to apply to important ques- 
tions, such as capital cases in which 
no express Scriptural warrant for punishment ex- 
isted; he would not consent to attach a sentence of 
death, or even a fine, to a crime or misdemeanor on 
the strength of a mere inference, however logical, 
where no such punishment is clearly stated in Scrip- 
ture (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah v. 45b), or to draw a rule from 
a law itself based on an inference (Yer. Kid. i. 09a). 
His rules were universally adopted by his succes- 
sors, tannaim as well as amoraim, although occa- 
sionally he himself was forced to deviate from them 
(see Sifre, Num. 32). 

Thus his name became permanently associated 
with the Halakah; but in the province of the Hag- 
gadah also it occupies a prominent place (M. K. 
99b) In answer to the question whether future 
punishment will be limited to the spirit or to the 
body, or whether in equity any punishment at all 
should be inflicted on either, seeing that neither can 
sin when separated from the other, Ishmael draws 
this parallel: A king owning a beautiful orchard of 
luscious fruit, and not knowing whom to trust in it, 
appointed two invalids—one lame and the other 
blind. The lame one, however, tempted by the 
precious fruit, suggested to his blind companion 
that he ascend a tree and pluck some; but the latter 
pointed to his sightless eyes. At last the blind 
man raised his lame companion on his shoulders, and 
thus enabled him to pluck someof the fruit. When 
the king came, noticing that some fruit had disap- 
peared, he inquired of them which was the thief. 
Vehemently asserting his innocence, each pointed to 
the defect which made it impossible for him to have 
committed the theft. But the king guessed. the 
truth, and, placing the lame man on the shoulders 
of the other, punished them together as if the two 
formed one complete body. "Thus, added Ishmael, 
will it be hereafter: soul and body will be reunited 
and punished together (Lev. R. iv. 5; comp. Sauh. 
91a et seq.). 

Ishmael laid the foundation for the halakic midrash 
on Exodus, the MEKILTA; and a considerable por- 
tion of the similar midrash, the SIFRE on Numbers, 
appears also to have originated with him or in his 
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school, known as *Debe R. Ishmael.” Some sup- 
pose that he was among the martyrs of Bethar (comp. 
Ab, R. N. xxxviii. [ed. Schechter, p. 56b]); the more 
generally received opinion, however, is that one of the 
martyrs, a high priest, was a namesake (Ned. ix. 10). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 240 et seq.; Brüll, Mebo 
ha-Mishnah, i. 103 et seg.; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 
105 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. iv. 60; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 526 
et seq.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorat, is Hoffmann, Einleitung 
in die Halachischen Midraschim, pp. 5 et seq.: Weiss, Dor, 
ii. 101 et seq.; idem, introduction to his edition of Mekilta, x. 
et aeg.; Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 23. 
S. S. M. 
ISHMAEL B. JOHANAN B. BAROKA: 
Tanna of the second century (fourth tannaitic gen- 
eration); contemporary of Simon b. Gamaliel 1l. 
These two rabbis are often quoted together, either 
as opposing, or as agreeing with, each other (Tosef., 
‘Er. iv. [v.] 2; db. Yeb. xiii. 5). Joshua b. Karhah 
also appears to have been of their circle, and the 
trio joined in opinions on marital questions (Tosef. , 
Yeb. Lc.; Tosef., Ket. ix. 2; comp. Yeb. 42b, 75a; 
see SANHEDRIN). Once Ishmael is cited as oppo- 
sing his father, JouANAN B. BAROKA, on à question 
of civil law (B. K. x. 2, ib. p. 114b; comp. Alfasi 
and Rosh ad loc.), While his name is connected with 
about forty halakot, on dietary laws, sacrifices, and 
Levitical cleanness, as well as on civil law, he is but 
little known in the province of the Haggadah. He 
says, “ Whoso learns in order to teach is aided by 
Heaven to learn and to teach; but whoso learns in 
order the more fully to discharge his duties, him 
Heaven enables to learn and teach and practise" 
(Ab. iv. 5). Elsewhere he points out that the pious 
man must not live in the neighborhood of the 
wicked, for when punishment providentially falls 
upon the latter the former suffers also (Ab. R. N. ix. 
[ed. Schechter, p. 20a; comp. p. 34b]. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 369; Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 209; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 185; Weiss, 
Dor, ii. 167. 

S. S. M. 

ISHMAEL B. JOSE B. HALAFTA: Tanna 
of the beginning of the third century. Ishmael 
served asa Roman official together with Eliezer b. 
Simon, and was instrumental in suppressing the 
hordes of Jewish freebooters that had collected dur- 
ing the war between Severus and Rescennius Niger 
(193). His activity in this direction was greatly re- 
sented by the Jews, who never forgave him for hand- 
ing over fellow Jews to the Roman authorities for 
execution (Meg. 84a)., In halakic literature he is 
known by his citations of his father’s sayings which 
he transmitted to Judah I., with whom he read 
Lamentations and the Psalms (Lam. Rab. ii. 420; 
Midr. Teh. iii. 1) He had a wide knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and could write down from memory the 
whole of the Bible (Yer. Meg. 74d). 

Ishmael b. Jose was not on good terms with the 
Samaritans. On one occasion, when he was passing 
through Neopolis on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the 
Samaritans jeeringly invited him to pray on Mount 
Gerizim instead of on “those ruins [Jerusalem] ” ; 
Ishmael retorted that the object of their veneration 
was the idols hidden there by Jacob (Gen. R. Ixxxi.; 
comp. Gen. xxxv. 4). Sanh. 88b would indicate that 
he also had occasional passages with Christians. 

Asa judge, Ishmael was noted for absolute integ- 
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rity (Mak. 24a). His modest bearing called forth 
high praise from his master. The treasures of Tyre 
shall be “for them that dwell before the Lord ” (Isa. 
xxiii. 18) refers, said R. Judah, to Ishmael b. Jose 
and to others who, like him, consider themselves as 
of little account, but for whom some day a greater 
glory waits (Eccl. R. i. 7). The following gives 
an instance of his timely wit: Compelled to say 
something agreeable about a very ugly woman, he 
in vain sought ground for a compliment, until he 
learned that her name was “ Lihluhit ” (the dirty one). 
“ Ah!” said he, “there is something beautiful about 
her—her name, which suits her uncommonly well.” 
His haggadic interpretation of "Wr ny (Ps. 
iil.) may be given as an example of his method 
of exegesis. He explains it to mean “a psalm to 
Him who causes man to conquer himself." “Sing 
a psalm to Him who feels a great joy in being con- 
quered. Come and behold! God's way is not man’s 
way. One who is defeated is depressed, but God 
rejoices in being conquered, as seen in Psalm cvi. 
28, where the joy of the Lord is expressed at the 
fact that Moses, His chosen one, was victorious in 
his mediation for Israel” (Pes. 119a ; see Rashi ad toc. ). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, 286; Bacher, dg. Tan, ii. 401-411 ; 

Graetz, Hist. ii. 467-469. 

S, S, S. Lev. 


ISHMAEL BEN KIMHIT (KAMHIT 
[mmop] : High priest under Agrippa I. ; probably 
identical with Simon, son of Kéyc@oc (or Káun), men- 
tioned by Josephus (* Ant.” xx. 1, 8§ 8 et seq.). He is 
known as having had a hand so large that it could 
contain four cabs of flour (Yoma 47a). Once, while . 
talking with an Arab (or with the Arabian king), 
the latter’s saliva fell on Ishmael’s garment and 
made him unclean, so that his brother officiated in 
his stead (25. ; Tosef., Yoma, iv. [iii.] 20). In Yer, 
Yomai. 1, Lev. R. xx. 7, and Tan., Ahare Mot, 9, this 
story is related of Simeon ben Kimhit. According 
to the Talmudic sources mentioned above, * Kimhit " 
was the name of the mother of Ishmael, or Simeon; 
she had seven sons, all of whonr became high priests. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Derenbourg, Hist. p. 197, Paris, 1867; Gratz, 

Gesch. 4th ed., iii., note 19 (pp. 738-739); idem, in Monats- 


schrift, xxx. 58 et seq. 
S. ` M. SEL. 


ISHMAEL, SON OF NETHANIAH. Sec 
GEDALIAH. l | 

ISHMAEL BEN PHABI (FIABI)II.: High 
priest under Agrippa II. ; not to be identified (as by 
Gritz and Schürer) with the high priest of the same 
name who was appointed by Valerius Gratus and 
who officiated during 15-16 of the common era. 
Ishmael was a worthy successor of the high priest 
Phinehas. He was appointed to the oflice by 
Agrippa in the year 59, and enjoyed the sympathy 
of the people. He was very rich; his mother made 
him, for the Day of Atonement, a priestly robe which 
cost 100 minz. Ishmael at first followed the Sad- 
ducean method of burning the sacrificial red heifer, 
but finally authorized the procedure according to 
the Pharisaie teaching. Being one of the foremost 
ten citizens of Jerusalem sent on an embassy to Em- 
peror Nero, he was detained by the empress at 
Rome as a hostage. He was beheaded in Cyrene 
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after the destruction of Jerusalem, and is glorified 

by the Mishnah teachers (Parah iii. 5; Sotah ix. 15; 

Pes. 57a; Yoma 35b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xx. 8, 888, 11; idem, B. J. vi. 
2,82: Schürer, Gesch. ii. 219; Ad. Büchler, Das Synedrion 
in Jerusalem, pp. 67, 96, Vienna, 1902. 

G. M. K. 

ISIDOR, LAZARD: Chief rabbi of France; 
grandson, on his mother’s side, of Hirsch Katzenellen- 
bogen, chief rabbi of Upper Alsace; born at Lix- 
heim, Lorraine, July 18, 1818; died at Montmorency 
1888. At the age of fourteen he entered the rabbin- 
ical school at Metz, which two years later became 
the Ecole Centrale Rabbinique of France, under 
government control. Isidor became rabbi of Pfalz- 
burg, Lorraine, in 1838, where he attracted general 
attention by questioning the validity of the oath 
“more Judaico,” which he refused to take, consider- 
ing it an insult to his coreligionists. As an incum- 
bent of a government office he was arraigned before 
the court though, defended by Crémieux, he ob- 
tained a favorable verdict. In 1844 Isidor went to 
Paris, where he was received with acclamation, and 
in 1847, at the early age of thirty-three, became chief 
rabbi of Paris, a position which he filled for twenty 
years. As chief rabbi Isidor achieved a great suc- 
cess, to which his personal popularity contributed, 
and he united the heterogeneous elements of the 
community into one harmonious body. In 1867 he 
became chief rabbi of France. 

Isidor was conservative, and his enthusiasm for 
unity led him to oppose the Reform party. He 
was the ereator of the rabbinical missions, and espe- 
cially devoted himself to the task of assimilating 
Algerian Judaism with that of France. Asan orator 
Isidor was distinguished. His literary efforts in- 
clude only pastoral letters, funeral orations, ser- 
mons, ete. One of the finest of his funeral orations 
is entitled “Paroles Pronoucées sur la Tombe du 


Commandant Franchetti,” 
s. J. L. 


ISIDORUS HISPALENSIS: Archbishop of 
Seville; flourished in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. He presided over the fourth Council of To- 
ledo, called together by the Visigothic king Sise- 
nand (633), and gave expression tothe principle that 
Jews ought not to be forced into the Christian 
Church. To convert the Jews he wrote a þook in 
two volumes, “ Contra Judæos,” in which he takes 
care to maintain the claims of Christianity from the 
Old Testament. Whether the Spanish Jews entered 
into controversy with Isidorus, and, as Gritz be- 
lieves, carried it on in Latin, is an open question. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, v. 77 et seq. 

J. M. K. 

ISIS: Egyptian deity, at whose instigation, it 
was alleged, the Jews were forced to leave Egypt. 
. Cheremon, the enemy of the Jews, asserted that the 
goddess Isis had appeared to the Egyptian king 
Amenophis, and had censured him because her sanc- 
tuary had been destroyed; whereupon the priest 
Phritibantes told the king that the terrible vision 
would not recur if he would purge Egypt of the 
“foul people.” Then the departure of the Jews 
from Egypt took place (Josephus, “Contra Ap." i, 
82). Tacitus has a different version, according to 
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which the Jews were natives of Egypt, and had 
emigrated during the reign of Isis (“ Hist.” v. 2-5). 
In the Epistle of Jeremiah (80-40) either the cult of 
Isis or that of Cybele isdescribed. The violation of 
the chaste Paulina in the Temple of Isis at Rome 
was one of the reasons for the expulsion of the Jews 
from that city by Tiberius (Josephus, * Ant." xviii. 
3, 84; Hegisippus, “De Excidio Hieros." ii. 4). 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Vespasian and 
Titus celebrated their triumph in the Temple of Isis 
at Rome (Josephus, "B. J.” vii. 5, $ 4. Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, a descendant of the apostate and 
proeurator (of Judea) of the same name, erected a 
statue to Isis at Alexandria, in the 21st year of 
Antoninus Pius (Schürer, “Gesch.” 3d ed., i. 568, 
note 9). The Greeks that lived in Palestine wor- 
shiped, among. other gods, the goddess Isis (2. ii. 
95). Hence it is not surprising that the Rabbis also 
speak of the worship of Isis; they do not mention 
her name, but refer to her as the “suckling” (“me- 
nikah”; ‘Ab. Zarah 48a; 'Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, v. 1); 
she is often represented with the suckling Horus. 
This specific application of “the suckling” has not 
been recognized in the Talmudic dictionaries of 
Levy, Kohut, and Jastrow. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sachs, Beitriige zur Sprach- und Altertums- 
hunde, ii. 99, Berlin, 1854: S. Krauss, in Kohut Memorial 


Volume, p. 346, Berlin, 1897. 
G. S. Kr. 


ISLAM: Arabic word denoting “submission to 
God”; the name given to the religion of MOHAMMED 
and to the practises connected therewith. This re- 
ligion was preached first to Mohammed’s fellow citi- 
zens in Mecca, then toall Arabia; and soon after his 
death.it was spread to distant lands by the might of 
the sword. Its followers are called * Moslems ” (Ara- 
bic, ^ Muslimin "). The word “Islam ” represents the 
infinitive, the noun of action, of the factitive stem 
of the Arabic root “salam,” and is rightly compared 
(Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 641; comp. Steinschnei- 
der, “ Polemische und Apologetische Literatur,” p. 
266, note 56) with the use of the * hif il" of “shalam ” 
in later Hebrew; e.g., Pesik. 125a (“mushlam ”); 
Tan., ed. Buber, Gen. p. 46 čb. (where * hishlim " is 
used of proselytes). 

The preaching of Mohammed as the messenger of 
God (* rasul Allah”; see MoHAMMED) owed its origin 
to the prophet's firm conviction of the approach of 
the Day of Judgment (* Yaum al-Din ”) and to his 
thorough beliefin monotheism. The former was pri- 
marily a reaction against the conduct of the Meccan 

aristocracy of his time, which in his 

Motive eyes was sensual, avaricious, proud, 

Principles. oppressive, and wholly indifferent to 

things spiritual; the latter was a pro- 
test against the polytheistic traditions of the Arabs. 
Mohammed was led to both through Jewish and 
Christian influences, to which he was subjected in 
his immediate surroundings as well as during the 
commercial journeys undertaken by him in his 
youth. Only in the second period of his activity, 
after the Hegira—the departure of himself and his 
most faithful followers to Medina (formerly Yathrib) 
in 622—did he undertake a practical organization of 
his prophetic work, and, by making concrete laws, 
give a definite form to the general religious feeling 


Islam 


which had been aroused by his preaching. These 
laws dealt both with social relations and with relig- 
ious worship. Jt was only then that the religious 
tendency which had arisen out of a reaction against 
the heathenism of Arabia took on the form of a real, 
positive institution. 

Mohammed's conception of his own calling and 
the fate which his efforts had to endureat the hands 
of the infidels (* kafir? = “kofer ”) appeared to his 
mind as a reflection of the prophets of the Bible, 
whose number he increased by a few characters (e.9., 
Hud and Salih) borrowed from an old tradition (see 
JUBILEES, Book or). The persecutions which were 
suffered at the hands of their fellow citizens by 
those whose work he had now taken up were re- 
peated in his own career. There was the same 
obstinate refusal, the same appeal to ancestral tra- 
ditions, the resigning of which for the sake of a God- 
sent message heathen nations had ever opposed. 
In the conduct of the Meccans toward Mohammed 
were repeated the actions of earlier peoples toward 
the messeugers and prophets sent from time to time 
by Allah to mankind. Mohammed himself was the 
last link in the prophetic chain; the conclusion, the 
“seal of the prophets” (* khatam al-anbiya’ ”; comp. 
parallels in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 725, note 5). 

In reality this confession or practise which he 
sought to establish was nothing new: it was only a 
restoration of the ancient religion of Ibrahim, to 
which God had called him (Mohammed) through the 
medium of Gabriel, the angel of revelation, whom he 
identified with the Holy Ghost. He claimed that he 
was to continue the mission of the earlier prophets 
from Adam to Jesus, and demanded for all of them 
faith and recognition; he would have their revealed 
books recognized as Holy Scriptures, viz., the Torah 
(“ Taurat ”), the Psalms (*Zabur "), and the Gospel 
(“Injil”). In addition, certain other prophets had 
written the will of God on rolls. As to his personal 
valuation, he made the most modest demands: he 

did not wish to be regarded as being 
Relation to above the sphereof humanity; he was 

Prede- only a man, of the same flesh and 

cessors. blood as those to whom his speech 

was directed; and he even declined 
with consistent firmness the suggestion to perform 
miracles, the one and only miracle being God’s in- 
imitable, unsurpassable word (“kuran ”), as the in- 
strument of which he was called by God. Hence he 
emphatically denied the claims which Christianity 
made in regard to the character of its founder—a 
character which he held to be in contradiction not 
only to that of a prophet sent by God, but also to 
that of the transcendental monotheism which he 
(Mohammed) preached: “He is Allah, onealone; he 
begets not, and is not born; and no one equals him 
in power” (sura exii.). 

Since he claimed to be a restorer of the ancient, 
pure religion revealed to Abraham, he connected his 
teaching with that of the Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews and Christians, of whose contents, however, 
he had in many particulars only a very imperfect 
knowledge—his teachers having been monks or 
half-educated Jews—and this knowledge he often 
repeated in a confused and perverted fashion. 
What he received from the Jews was mixed with 
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haggadic elements current orally among Arabian 
Jews or existing in written form [—probably pre- 
served in Ethiopic translations of Hebrew pseudepi- 
graphic writings.—k.]; and his conception of Chris- 
tian teachings was sometimes that of the heretical 
sects (Collyridians, Docetx) scattered throughout the 
Orient, and not recognized in the canonical doctrines 
of Christianity. As has recently been shown, Mo- 
hammed himself not only borrowed from Jews and 
Christians, but was influenced also by Parseeism, 
with the professors of which (“majus,” “magian ”) 
he came into direct contact (I. Goldziher, “ Isla- 
misme et Parsisme,” in * Actes du ler Congrés Inter- 
nat. d'Histoire des Religions,” i. 119-147, Paris, 
1901). 
The first and most ancient document of Islam is 
naturally the Koran (“ Proclamation "), which, con- 
taining God’s revelations to Moham- 
The Koran. med, forms the foundation of his re- 
ligion, The doctrine of faith and 
practise preached by Mohammed is unfolded grad- 
ually with the succession of stages in the growth of 
the Koran. In the first period of his activity (at 
Mecca) he was occupied chiefly with his inspirations 
in regard to the truths of the faith, the monotheistic 
idea, the divine judgment, and his prophetic calling. 
The monotheistic conception of God, which he op- 
poses to Arabian heathendom, agrees in substance 
with that of the Old Testament; he emphasizes, 
however, as Nóldeke has pointed out, “more the 
universal power and the unhindered free will of 
God than His holiness.” Mohammed connects the 
idea of omnipotenee with the attribute of mercy, 
which forms an essential element in the exercise of 
God's omnipotence and which is expressed in the 
name for God taken from the mother religion, * al- 
Rahman? (“Rahmana”), usually joined with “al- 
Rahim ” (=“ the Compassionate”), The formulation 
of the social and ritualistic laws was revealed to him 
principally after the Hegira, during his sojourn in 
Medina; while the most essential elements of the 
ritual ordinances had been evolved during the Mec- 
can period. In Medina he had counted much on the 
support of the influential Jews, by whom he ex- 
pected to be regarded as the final messenger of God 
promised in the Scriptures. He accordingly at first 
made them various concessions. He pointed to Jeru- 
salem as the direction (* kiblah ") toward which they 
should turn when praying, and he established the 
tenth day of the first lunar month ('Asrmuma) as 
the great annualfast-day. The prohibition against 
eating swine's flesh was also taken from Judaism, 
and, like that against drinking wine, was accepted, 
since it was difficult in those days for Arabs to 
procure that beverage; whereas the adoption of 
the Biblical prohibition against camel’s flesh would 
have encountered great opposition, because such 
meat formed an integral part of the national food 
(Frünkei,^ Aramiische Fremd wórter im Arabischen, " 
iii.), CIRCUMCISION, a custom preserved from old 
Arabian leathendom, does not possess in Islam the 
fundamental character peculiar to it among the 
Jews. 
In view, however, of the obstinate opposition 
maintained by the Jews, Mohammed soon annulled 
some of these concessions. "The kiblah was directed 
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toward Mecca (sura ii. 136); the month Ramadan 
became the great period of fasting, in place of the 

tenth day of the first month; and in 
Opposition other cases also he opposed some of 
toJudaism. the principal details of Jewish prac- 

tise. He set aside the restrictions of 
the dietary laws (retaining only those in regard to 
swine’s fiesh and animals which die a natural death 
or are offered as heathen sacrifices); and he protested 
against the Jewish conception and observation of 
the Sabbath. Instead of the day of rest in com- 
memoration of God’s resting, he appointed Friday 


(“Jum‘ah”) as a day of assembly for divine worship 


(* Die Sabbath-Institution in Islam,” in “Kaufmann 
Gedenkbuch,” pp. 86-101). In the abolition of such 
Biblical ordinances he laid down the principle of 
 ABaROGATION which forms the basis of Islamic the- 
ology. 

The fundamental obligations of Islam, called 
“pillars of religion,” in their most complete system- 
atic form are five in. number: (1) The “shahadah,” 
the confession of faith: “There is no God but Allah; 
and Mohammed is his apostle.” This twofold con- 
fession (“ kalimata al-shahadah ”) is amplified into the 

following creed: “I believe in Allah, 
Insti- in his angels, in his [revealed] Scrip- 
tutions of tures, in his Prophets, in the future 
Islam. life, in the divine decree [in respect to] 
the good as well as [to] the bad, and 
in the resurrection of the dead.” (2) “Salat” (di- 
vine worship), to be performed five times a day ; 
viz., at noon ("zuhr"), in the afternoon (“ 'asr ?), in 
the evening (* maghrib "), at the approach of night 
(“isha”), and in the morning between dawn and 
sunrise (*subh"). The institution of these five 
times of prayer developed gradually; to the three 
daily prayers which Mohammed himself appointed 
after the Jewish pattern were soon added the other 
two, in imitation of the five “gah” of the Parsces. 
(8) “ Zakat,” the levying of an annual property-tax 
on all property, the sum coming into the state treas- 
ury from this source to be used for the public and 
humanitarian objects enumerated in the Koran (sura 
ix. 60). (4) “Al-siyam” (= Hebr. “zom”), fasting 
from morning till evening every day during the 
month Ramadan (the severity of this law was light- 
ened by certain indulgences). (5) “Al-hajj” (the 
pilgrimage) to Mecca, imposed on every one for 
whom the performance of this duty is possible. 
The ceremonies incident to this pilgrimage Mo- 
hammed preserved from the traditional practises 
followed during the period of heathendom, althou gh 
he reformed and reinterpreted them in a monotheis- 
tic sense (C. Snouck Hurgronje, “Het Mekkaansche 
Feest," Leyden, 1880). Dozy's theory, based on I 
Chron. iv. 89-43 (see his * DeIsraelieten te Mekka,” 
Haarlern, 1864; German transl., Leipsic, 1864), that 
the pilgrimage ceremonies of olden times in Mecca 
were instituted by Israelites, more particularly by 
Simeonites who had been scattered thither, and that 
even the nomenclature of the rites may be ctymo- 
logically explained from the Hebrew, has found little 
favor (comp. Geiger, “Jüd. Zeit.” iv. 281; “Z, D. 
M. G." xix. 880). 

In addition to the religious duties imposed upon 

each individual professing Islam, the collective 


duty of the “jihad ” (= “fighting against infidels ") 
is imposed on the community, as represented by the 
commander of the faithful. Mohammed claimed for 
his religion that it was to be the common property 
of all mankind, just as he himself, who at first ap- 
peared as a prophet of the Arabs, ended by pro- 
claiming himself the prophet of a universal religion, 
the messenger of God to all humanity, or, as tradi- 
tion has it, “ila al-abmar wal-aswad ” (to the red 
and the black) For this reason unbelief must be 
fought with the force of weapons, in order that 
"^ God's word may be raised to the highest place." 
Through the refusal to accept Islam, idolaters have 
forfeited their lives. Those “who possess Scrip- 
tures" (*ahl al-kitab ") in which category are in- 
cluded Jews, Christians, Magians, and Sabians, may 
be tolerated on their paying tribute (* jizyah ”) and 
recognizing the political supremacy of Islam (sura 
ix. 29). The state law of Islam has accordingly di- 
vided the world into two categories: the territory 
of Islam (“dar al-Islam”) and the territory of war 
(“dar al-harb "), 4.e., territory against which it is the 
duty of the commander of the faithful (*amir al- 
mu'minin ") to lead the community in the jihad. 

For the exercise of the ritual duties certain cere- 
monies are appointed (e.g., the preliminary ablutions 
and the definite number of bows and prostrations 
in the case of the salat), the forms of which were, 
however, still variable during the first century of 
Islam. The early dispersion of the Moslems into 
distant lands, in which they conducted wars of con- 
quest, made it difficult to establish a fixed practise. 
The most varying opinions arose concerning the 
regulations which the prophet had ordained in re- 
gard to these forms and the manner in which he 
had himself performed the ceremonies—in a word, 
concerning what was the *sunna" (traditional cus- 
tom) in these matters. The claim as to the validity 
of each opinion was based on some alleged report 
(“hadith ”) either of a decree or of a practise of the 
prophet or of his companions (“ashab”). In regard 
to these questions of detail, as indeed in regard to 
questions of law in general—which latter embraces 
both jurisprudence and matters of ritual—it was 
only in the second century after the establishment of 
Islam that fixed rules were adopted. These were 
founded partly on what was recognized as tradition, 
partly on speculative conclusions, and partly on 
the generally acknowledged and authenticated con- 
sensus of opinion in the community (* ijma’ ”), 
These legal regulations were worked up systemat- 
ically, and furnished material for the activity of 
those theological schools in which was developed 
the Mohammedan law that to-day is still recognized 
as authoritative. 

The study of law is one of the most important of 
Mohammedan sciences, “ fikh ” (lit. “reasonableness " 
=“ juris prudentia " ; Hebr. *hokmah ”). Its students 
are the “fukaha” (sing. “fakih”; £e, “ prudentes ” 
= “hakamim”). On the development of this science 
Roman and Talmudic law, especially the former, 
has exercised a great influence. The studies of the 
oldest law schools have led to different results in 
the regulation of many details of the law according 
to the varying application of the data and of the 


‘fundamental principles. Hence arose the differ- 
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ences in the ritualistic practises and in the verdicts 
of the various legal sects (^madbahib") of Islam. 
Many of these sects have since disappeared; but the 
IIanafites, the Shaflites, the Malikites, and the Han- 
falites have survived to the present day, and are 
distributed over large tracts of the extensive Islamic 
world. 

By far the largest sect is that of the Hanafites, 
founded in the school of the Imam Abu 
Hanifah (d. 150 4.11. —7767 c. E.) ; it pre- 
dominates in Turkey, in middle Asia, 
and in India. The Shafiites, named after the Imam 
Al-Shafii (d. 204 — 819), prevail in Egypt, south- 
ern Arabia, the Dutch colonies, and in German East- 
African territory. The Malikites, named after Malik 
ibn Anas, the great Imam of Medina (d. 179 — 195), 
include those who profess Islam in northern Africa 
and some in Upper Egypt. The Hanbalites, distin- 
guished for their rigor and intolerance, and for a 
strict adherence to tradition, are named after the 
Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 241 = 855). This sect 
suffered a serious decline after the fifteenth century ; 
put it revived in the eighteenth century in the Waha- 
bite movement of central Arabia, where the general 
adoption of its point of view led to the foundation 
of the Wahabitic dynasty. These four sects stand 
on the common basis of the sunna. 

The Mohammedan schismatic movement was in 
origin not religious, but political. Its central point 
is the question as to the rightful successor to 
the prophet in the government of the Islamic com- 
munity. While the Sunnites recognize the right 
of election to the califate, the Shiites refuse to 
accept the historical facts, and recognize as legiti- 
mate rulers and successors (“khalifah”) to the 


prophet only his direct blood relations and descend- 
ants in the line of his daughter Fatima, the wife 
of Ali. But they are again divided among them- 


selves according to which branch of the prophet's 
descendants they recognize. The Shiitic High 
Church, represented by the sect of the Ithna- 
‘ashariy yah (=“ Twelvers "), also called * Imamites," 
derive the legitimate succession in the califate (they 
prefer the term “Imam” to * Khalifah ”) from Ali, 
and transmit it from father to son until the twelfth 
Imam, Mohammed b. Hasan al-‘Askari. This Mo- 
hammed is said to have disappeared mysteriously 
in the year 266 a.m. (= 879 c.E.), when he was but 
eight yearsold; and the *'Twelvers? hold that since 
then he has lived in concealment, and will appear 
again at the last day as Imam Mahdi. Another 
branch of the Shiites, the so-called “Isma‘iliyyah,” 
known in history as “the Fatimites," founded a dy- 
nasty which was powerful for some time in North 
Africa and in Egypt (909-1171 c.&). As a result 
of the veneration paid by the Shiites to the family 
of Ali and Fatima (belief in the infallibility of the 
Imams is obligatory on all Shiites), doctrines of in- 
carnation have sprung up within these sects, which 
join to the theory of the legitimate imamate the be- 
lief that the possessor of this dignity becomes super- 
human; and this belief is even carried to the point 
of recognizing the existence of “ God-men." 

The Gnostic teachings that have developed in 
Islam have exercised an influence on its cosmogonic 
and emanational theories, plainly evidencing the ef- 
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fect of Babylonian and Parsee ideas. To this day the 
stunted remains of these old tendencies survive in 
the Druses, Nosairians, and the other sects scattered 
through Persia and Syria; and the history of Islam 
as well as a not inconsiderable literature bears testi- 
mony to the extent of their influence (comp. Dus- 
saud, “Histoire et Religion des Nosairis,” Paris, 
1900; Seybold, “Die Drusenschrift “Das Buch der 
Punkte und Kreise,’” Tübingen, 1902). An ac- 
quaintance with the dogmatic movement in Islam and 
with the sects that have proceeded from it isof great 
importance for the study of the history of religious 
philosophy in Judaism, and of its expression in the 
Jewish literature of the Middle Ages. As early as 
the second century of Islam, through the influence 
of Greek philosophy a rationalistic reaction took 
place in Syria and Mesopotamia against a literal ac- 
ceptance of several conceptions of orthodox belief. 

This reaction touched especially upon 

Liberal the definition of the attributes of God, 
Movement thedoctrine of revelation, and the con- 

in Islam. ceptions of free will and fatalism. 

While the strictly orthodox party, 
represented for the greater part by the followers of 
Ibn Hanbal (see above), clung in all questions toa 
literal interpretation of the Koran and tradition, the 
Motazilites introduced a more reasonable religious 
view, one more in keeping with the essence of mono- 
theism (see ARABIC PHILOSOPHY). 

Wholly without parallel in the history of the 
world was the rapid and victorious spread of Islam, 
within scarcely a century after the death of its 
founder, beyond the boundaries of Arabia, over Asia 
Minor, Syria, Persia, middle Asia to the borders of 
China, the whole coast of North Africa (ancient 

Mauritania and Numidia), and Europe 


Its Spread. asfarasSpain. It subdued the Sudan 
as well as India; it flooded the Malay- 


an islands; and it has not yet finished its propa- 
ganda among the negroes of Africa, where it is stead- 
ily gaining ground. Starting from Zanzibar, it has 
spread to Mozambique, to the Portuguese colonies 
on the coast, to the negro tribes of South Africa, and 
it has even penetrated Madagascar. Islam is repre- 
sented in America also, in some of the negroes who 
have immigrated to the western hemisphere. The 
slight Islamic propaganda of modern times among 
the Christians of North America isa peculiar one. It 
finds its expression in an English-Mohammedan serv- 
ice, in an Islamic literature, as well as in a newspaper 
(“The Moslem World”). In England, also, a Moham- 
medan community has recently been founded (Quil- 
liam; comp. “Islam in America,” New York, 1893). 

The total number of professors of the Moham- 
medan faith in the world has been variously estimated. 
Two computations of modern times should especially 
be mentioned: that of the Mohammedan scholar 
Rouhi al-Khalidi, who gives the total number as 
989 995 420 (“Revue de l'Islam," 1897, No. 21), and 
that of Hubert Jansen (* Verbreitung des Islams,” 
etc., Friedrichshagen, 1897), whose estimate, in 
round numbers, is 260,000,000. 

Relation to Judaism: In connection with the 
general sketch given above it is of especial impor 
tance from the Jewish standpoint to note the relations 
between Jews and Mohammedans. 
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In the Koran many a harsh word is spoken against 
the Jews, probably as the immediate effect of the 
difficulties which people in Arabia offered to the 
fulfilment of Mohammed's hopes and of the obsti- 
nate refusal with which they met his appeal to 
them. ‘They are characterized as those upon whom 
“God’s anger rests? (suras v. 65, lviii. 15, and, ac- 
cording to the traditional exegesis of Mohammedans, 
i. 7). They are taxed with having a special hatred 
for the faithful (v. 85); hence friendships with them 
should not be formed (v. 56). This sentiment is 
presupposed to-a still greater degree in the old 
hadith. It was a general conviction that the Jew 
who seems to salute a Moslem with the usual salaam 
greeting, instead of saying the word “salam” 
(health) says “sam” (death), which has a similar 
sound. One instance of this is related as having 
taken place even as early as the time of the prophet 
(Bukhari, *Isti'dhan," No. 22; dem, * Da'awat," 
No. 56). “Never is à Jew alone with a Moslem 
without planning how he may kill him" (Jahiz, 
“Bayan,” i. 165) In this way a fanatical rage 
against the Jews was infused into the minds of the 
Mohammedans. On the last day the faithful will 
battle with the Jews, whereupon the stones will say 
to the believers: * Behind me lurks a Jew, oh Mos- 
lem! Strike him dead!" (Musnad Ahmad, ii. 192, 
131, 149; Bukhari, “ Jihad,” No. 98). 

But, in spite of the continuance of this malevolent 
disposition in single cases, one gathers from the old 
literature of Islam the general impression that after 
the foundation of the Mohammedan community a 
milder sentiment in respect to the Jews was intro- 
duced. Even Mohammed had already proclaimed 
toleration of the “ Ahl al-Kitab ” in consideration of 
their paying a certain tax (“jizyah”) into the state 
treasury: although, to be sure, a certain humiliation 
for the unbelievers attached to the collection of this 


tax (suraix. 29). In the following generation, under 
the calif Omar, the details were fixed for the execu- 
tion of this general law. One might say that side by 
side with the harshness shown by Mo- 

Treatment hammed and Omar toward the Jews 
of Jews. settled in Arabia itself (they were, in 
fact, all driven out), there existed a 

more tolerant disposition toward those who were 
brought under the Mohammedan yoke through the 
extensive conquests of Islam. This disposition is 
expressed in many old hadiths, of which the follow- 
ing may serve as an illustration: “ Whoever wrongs 
a Christian or a Jew, against him shall I myself ap- 
pear as accuser on the Judgment Day.” A number 
of current decrees emphasize the duties toward the 
“mu‘ahad” (those with whom a compact has been 
made to protect them), or the “dhimmi (those rec- 
ommended to protection)—such are the names given 
to the professors of other faiths who are granted pro- 
tection—and whenever mention is made of protection 
of the “persecuted,” the commentators never omit 
to add that this is obligatory in regard to Moslems 
and also in regard to the “ahl al-dimmah.” It is 
probable that the influence of the old Arabic con- 
ception of the duty of caring for whomsoever the 
tribe had taken under its protection is to be seen 
here; according to that conception, difference in re- 
ligion was not sufficient ground for making an ex- 
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ception (an example of this may be found in “Kitab 
al-‘A ghani,” xi. 91). In the instructions which Omar 
gave to the generals as they set forth to spread the 
supremacy of Islam by the power of the sword, and 
to the officials to whom he entrusted the adminis- 
tration of the conquered lands, the injunction to 
respect and guard the religious institutions of the 
inhabitants of such lands who profess other faiths 
often occurs; ¢.g., in the directions given to Mu‘adh 
ibn Jabal for Yemen, that no Jew be disturbed in 
the exercise of his faith (* Baladhuri,” ed. De Goeje, 
p. 11) Omar likewise directed that some of the 
money and food due to the poor from public rev- 
enues be given to non-Moslems (čb. p. 129). Char- 
acteristic of this attitude toward the Jew is a story 
—somewhat fabulous, it is true—told of a house in 
Busrah. When Omar’s governor in this conquered 
city desired to build a mosque, the site of a Jew’s 
house appeared to him to be suitable for the purpose. 
In spite of the objections of the owner, he had the 
dwelling torn down, and built the mosque in its 
place. The outraged Jew went to Medina to tell 
his grievance to Omar, whom he found wandering 
among the graves, poorly clad and lost in pious 
meditation. When the calif had heard his com- 
plaint, anxious to avoid delay and having no parch- 
ment with him, he picked up the jaw-bone of an ass 
and wrote on it an urgent command to the governor 
to tear down his mosque and rebuild the house of 
the Jew. This spot was still called “the house of 
the Jew " up to modern times (Porter, 
“Five Years in Damascus,” 2d ed., p. 
285, London, 1870). To Omar, how- 
ever, is likewise ascribed the origin of 
a pact (“ ‘ahd ‘Omar”; see OMAR) whose provisions 
were very severe. 

Whatever may be true as to the genuineness of 
these “pacts” (see in this connection De Goeje, 


“Mémoire sur la Conquéte de la Syrie,” p. 142, Ley- 
den, 1900; T. W. Arnold, “ The Preaching of Islam,” 
p. 52), it is certain that not until the science of Mo- 
hammedan law had reached its full development in 
the Fikh school and the canonical law had been 
definitely codified after the second century of the 
Hegira, was the interconfessional law definitely es- 
tablished. A chapter dealing with the social and 
legal position of those * possessing Scriptures? may 
be found in every Mohammedan leggl code. There 
is a regular gradation in respect to the degree of 
tolerance granted by the various legal sects (“ma- 
dhahib"). On the whole, the attempt was made in 
these codes to adhere in theory to the original fun- 
damental laws. The adherence was modified, how- 
ever, by a certain amount of increased rigor, corre- 
sponding to the public feeling of the age in which 
the codes came into existence—that of the Abbassids. 
The most intolerant were the followers of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal. The codification of the laws in ques- 
tion has been given in detail by Goldziher in “ Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1880, pp. 802-308. 

The different tendencies in the codifications are 
shown in divergences in the decrees attributed to 
the prophet. While one reads, “ Whoever does vio- 
lence to a dhimmi who has paid his jizyah and evi- 
denced his submission —his enemy Tam” (“Usd al- 
Ghaba,” iii. 1388), people with fanatical views have 


Pact 
of Omar. 
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put into the mouth of the prophct such words as 
these: * Whoever shows a friendly face to a dhimmi 
is like one who deals me a blow in the side? (Ibn 
Hajar al-Haitami, *Fatawi Hadithiyyah," p. 118, 
Cairo, 1807) Or; "The angel Gabriel met the 
prophet on one occasion, whereupon the latter 
wished to take his hand. Gabriel, however, drew 
back, saying: ‘ Thou hast but just now touched the 
hand of a Jew.’ "The prophet wasrequired to make 
his ablutions before he was allowed to take the 
angel's hand” (Dhahabi, “ Mizan al-I‘tidal,” ii. 232, 


270) These and similar sayings, however, were re- 
pudiated by the Mohammedan hadith- 

Anti- critics themselves as false and spu- 
Jewish rious. They betray the fanatical spirit 


Traditions. of the circle in which they originated. 
Official Islam has even tried to turn 
away from Jews and Christians the point of whatever 
malicious maxims have been handed down from 
ancient times. An old saying in regard to infidels 
reads: “If ye meet them in the way, speak not to 
them and crowd them to the wall.” When Suhail, 
who relates this saying of the prophet, was asked 
whether Jews and Christians were intended, he an- 
swered that this command referred to the heathen 
(“mushrikin ”; “ Musnad Ahmad,” ii, 262). 

Under the dominion of the Ommiads the follow- 
ers of other religious faiths were little disturbed, 
since it was not in keeping with the worldly policy 
of those rulers to favor the tendencies of fanatical 
zealots. Omar II. (717-720) was the only one of 
this worldly-wise dynasty who trenched upon the 
equal privileges of unbelievers; and he was under 
the pictistic influence. Intolerance of infidels and a 
limitation of their freedom were first made a part of 
the law during the rule of the Abbassids (see AB- 
BASSID CALIFS), who, to bring about the ruin of their 
predecessors, had supported theocratic views and 
granted great influence to the representatives of in- 
tolerant creeds (comp. “Z. D. M. G.” xxxviii. 679; 
^R, E. J.” xxx, 6). Under them also the law was 
introduced compelling Jews to be distinguished by 
their clothing (^ghiyar?; Abu Yusuf, “Kitab al- 
Kharaj,” pp. 72-78, Bulak, 1302). Ata later period 
such distinguishing marks became frequent in the 
Mohammedan kingdoms, especially in North Africa, 
where the badge was known as “shaklah " (Fagnan, 
“ Chroniques des Almohades et des Hafcides At- 
tribué à Zerkechi," p. 19, Constantine, 1895). 

'The debt of Islam to Judaism is not limited to the 
laws, institutions, doctrines, and traditions which 
Mohammed himself borrowed from the Jews and 
incorporated in his revelations (see Koran). Forits 

later development, also, Islam made 

Infiuence of use of much material presented to its 
Judaism teachers through direct association 

onIslam. with Jews, through the influence of 
converted Jews, and through contact 

with the surrounding Jewish life. Many a Jewish 
tradition has thus crept into Islam and taken an im- 
portant place there. It is related that 'Ayisha, the 
wife of the prophet, owned to having received the 
idea of the torments of the grave (“ ‘adhab al-kabr” 
= Hebr. *hibbut ha-keber”) from Jewish women, 
and that Mohammed incorporated it in his teaching. 
Other eschatological details of Judaism served to 


embellish the original material, much of which goes 
back to Parsee sources (e.g., the leviathan and 
“shor ha-bar” as food = preserved wine as a drink 
in paradise; the “luz” = “‘ujb” out of which men's 
bodies will be reconstructed at the resurrection, eto. ; 
see EscrraTOLOGY) From the very beginning Jews 
versed in the Scriptures (“habr” [plural, “ahbar” | 
— Hebr. “haber”) became of great importance in 
providing such details; and it was from the infor- 
mation thus supplied that the meager skeleton of 
the teachings of the Koran was built up and clothed. 

These ahbar hold an important position also as 
sources for information concerning Islam. It will 
be suflicient here to refer to the many teachings in 
the first two centuries of Islam which are recorded 
under the names Ka'b al-Ahbar (d. 654) and W aus 
IBN Munabsr (d. circa 721). In the first place, 
Islam owes to this source its elaborations of Biblical 
legends; many of these elaborations are incorporated 
in the canonical hadith works, and still more in the 
historical books (¢.g., Tabari, vol. i.); and they early 
developed into an important special literature, a 
compilation of which is found ina work by Tha‘labi 
(d. 1086) dealing exhaustively with these subjects 
and entitled * *Ara'is al-Majalis? (frequently printed 
in Cairo) Here belong the many tales current in 
Islamic legendary literature under the name “ Isra- 
'jliyyat? (= “Jewish narratives”; comp. “R. E. J.” 
xliv. 68 e£ seg.). According to the researches of F. 
Perles and Victor Chauvin, a large number of the 
tales in the “Thousand and One Nights” go back to 
such Jewish sources (see ARABIAN Nieurs). 

The system of genealogy, so important among 
the Arabs, connecting early Arabian history with 
that of the Biblical patriarchs, also goes back to 
Jewish sources. In particular a Jewish scholar of 
Palmyra is mentioned who adapted the genealog- 
ical tables of the Bible to the demands of Arabic 
genealogy (comp. references in Goldziher, “ Mu- 
hammedanische Studien," i. 178, note 2). It was 
likewise such Jewish converts who offered the ma- 
terial for certain theories hostile to Judaism; for 
example, the view, not generally accepted by Mo- 
hammedans (čb. i, 145), but which is nevertheless 
very widely spread, that it was Ishmael, not Isaac, 
who was consecrated as a sacrifice (^ dhabih ”) to God, 
originates from the teaching of a crafty convert 
who wished to ingratiate himself with his new asso- 
ciates (Tabari, i. 299). 

Islam in the course of its development borrowed 
also a large number of legal precepts from the 
Jewish Halakah. The importance attached to the 
* niyyah " (= “intentio ”) in the practise of law is at 
first glance reminiscent of the rabbinical teaching 

concerning * kawwanuh," even though 

Influence of all the details do not coincide. The 
Jewish on Mohammedan regulations appertain- 
Moham- ing to slaughtering, those relating to 
medan the personal qualifications of the 
Law. “shohet” (Arabie, *dhabih ") as well 

as those in regard to tho details of 
slaughtering, show plainly the influence of the Jew- 
ish Halakah, as a glance into the codes themselves 
will prove. These are easily accessible, in the orig- 
inal as well as in European translations (Nawawi, 
* Minhag al-Talibin,” ed. Van den Berg, iii. 297, Ba- 
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tavia, 1882-84; “ Fath al-Karib,” edited by the same, 
pp. 681 et seg., Leyden, 1894; Tornaw, “Das Mus- 
limische Recht,” p. 228, Leipsic, 1855). For ex- 
ample, the Mohammedan law in regard to slaugh- 
tering ordains expressly that the “hulkum ? (Hebr. 
“kaneh”) and the * mari! " (Hebr. “weshet”) must 


be severed, and forbids killing in any other man- . 


ner. On the other hand, the law, peculiar to Is- 
Jam, that the slaughterer in the performance of his 
duty must turn the animal toward the *kiblah," 
has given material for halakic reflections on the 
part of Jews (Solomon ben Adret, Responsa, No. 345; 
“Bet Yosef,” on Tur Yoreh De‘ah iv., end). The 
rule that God’s nume be mentioned before slaugh- 
tering is probably a reflection of the Jewish bene- 
diction, as are also in general the eulogies ordained 
by Islamic tradition at the appearance of certain 
natural phenomena (Nawawi, *Adhkar," p. 79, 
Cairo, 1312), which may be traced back to the influ- 
ence of Jewish customs. Mohammedan law has 
adopted literally the provision “ka-makhol ba-she- 
poperet ” in the case of the precept concerning adul- 
tery, and it betrays its source through this charac- 
teristic form of speech (^ R. E. J.” xxviii. 79), which 
is not the only one that teachers of Islam have taken 
over from rabbinical linguistic usage (75. xliii. 5). 

Theattempt has been made by Alfred von Kremer 
(“Culturgesch. des Orients Unter den Chalifen,” 
i. 525, 585) to show by many examples that the cod- 
ificrs of Mohammedan civil law were influenced by 
Talmudic-rabbinical law. There is, however, legit- 
imate doubt in the case of many of such coincidences 
whether Roman law, the influence of which on the 
development of Mohammedan law is beyond ques- 
tion, should not be considered as the direct source 
from whieh Islamie teachers borrowed. Such a 
question must arise from a consideration of the legal 
principle of the *istishab ” (= * praesumptio "), the 
meaning and application of which coincide fully 
with that of the rabbinical principle of the mpm 
«np ( Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes,” i. 9839). Likewise the rules $95 35 nw 
may IYW mno NÓN and "wm "DD NYI DDD PN, 
and the fundamental principle of the ndiyn npn 
(“istislah ”) are found literally among the cardinal 
juridical principles of Islamic law (čb. p. 229; “ Mu- 
hammedanische Studien,” ii. 82, No. 6). In spite of 
the fact that it isa principle of Islamic tradition to 
avoid ali imitation of the usages and customs of the 
ahl al-Kitab and that the disapproval of many 
usages of religious as well as of secular life is spe- 
cifically ascribed to such a cause ("^ R. E. J.” xxviii. 
77), still many religious practises of Judaism have 
been incorporated into Islam; for example, many de- 
tails in the ceremony of burying the dead, as * taha- 
rah” (washing the dead), holy texts being recited 
during the washing of the various parts of the body 
(Al-‘Abdari, * Madkhal," iii. 12, Alexandria, 1993). 
Such intrusive customs are not seldom censured by 
the purists of Islam as being “ bid‘a” (unorthodox 
innovations), in opposition to the “Sunnah ” (old or- 
thodox usage). Those elements of Mohammedan 
religious literature which correspond to the Jewish 
Hagegadah offer a large field for derivation; in this 
connection see HADITH. 

Islam is regarded by Mohammedans, as may be 
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easily conceived, not only as the final stage of the 
divine revelation, but also as being quantitatively 
richer than either Judaism or Christianity. More 
ethical demands are made by it than by the older 
religions. This idea found expression in an old 
hadith which even at a very early period was mis- 
interpreted to read: “Judaism has 71, Christianity 
72, and Islam 73 sects.” The word which was taken 
to mean “sects” denotes literally “branches,” and 
should be interpreted “religious demands,” “the 
highest of whichis the acknowledgment of God and 
Mohammed, and the lowest the removal of offense 
from the way ” (on the original meaning of this say- 
ing see Goldziher, “Le Dénombrement des Sectes 
Mohametanes," in “Revue de l'Histoire des Reli- 
gions,” xxvi. 129-187). 

The theological relation of Islam to Judaism is 
presented in an extensive polemical literature on the 
part of Mohammedan scholars. The subject-matter 
of this literature is closely related to the attacks and 
accusations already directed against Judaism by the 
Koran and the hadith. In the Koran (ix. 30) the 
Jews are charged with worshiping 
Ezra (“ ‘Uzair”) as the son of God—a 
malevolent metaphor for the great 
respect which was paid by the Jews to the memory 
of Ezra as the restorer of the Law, and from which 
the Ezra legends of apocryphal literature (II Esd. 
xxxiv. 97-49) originated (as to how they developed 
in Mohammedan legends see Damiri, *Hayat al. 
Hayawan," i. 304-305). It is hard to bring into 
harmony with this the fact, related by Jacob Saphir 
(* Eben Sappir," i. 99), that the Jews of South Ara- 
bia have a pronounced aversion for the memory of 
Ezra, and even exciude his name from their category 
of proper names. 

More clearly still does this literature bring for- 
ward an accusation, founded on suras ii. 70, v. 15, 
that the Jews had falsified certain portions of the 
Holy Scriptures and concealed others (iii. 64, vi. 91). 
Evenin Mohammed's time the rabbis were said to 
have misrepresented to the prophet the law in re- 
gard to adulterers (^ R. E. J.” xxviii. 79). In later 
times the details as to these falsifications were con- 
tinually augmented. It was said, for example, that 
in order to rob the Arabs of an honor done to their 
ancestors the Jews wrongly inserted in the Penta- 
teuch the choice of Isaac asthe child whose sacrifice 
God demanded of Abraham and which the patriarch 
was willing to make, whereas in reality it was Ish- 
mael (comp. * Muhammedanische Studien," i. 145, 
note 9). But the accusation of misrepresentation 
and concealment is most emphatic in connection 
with those passages of the Pentateuch, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms in which the adherents of Islam claim 
that Mohammed’s name and attributes, his future 
appearance as “seal of the prophets,” and his mis- 
sion to all mankind were predicted, 

Mohammedan theologians divide these charges 
into two classes: they hold (1) that in some cases the 
original text itself has been falsified, while (2) in 
others it is the interpretation of a genuine text that 
has been wilfully perverted. Whereas in the earlier 
period of the controversy these accusations were 
made against the “abbar” as a class, who were rep- 
resented as leading the Jewish people astray, later 
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on the personal nature of the charge was accen- 
tuated, and the fault ascribed to Ezra * the writer ? 
(*alowarrak "), who in his restoration of the for- 
gotten writings was said to have falsified them (* Z. 
D. M. Q.” xxxii, 870). Abraham ibn Daud (* Emu- 
nah Ramah," p. 79) combats this accusation. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Ibn Kutaiba (d. 276 A.H. = 889 
C.E.) was the first to bring together the Biblical pas- 
sages supposed to refer to the sending of Mohammed. 
His enumeration of them has been preserved in a 
work by Ibn al-Jauzi (12th cent.) from which it 
has been published in tbe Arabic text by Brockel- 
mann (“Beiträge für Semitische Wortforschung,” 
iii. 40-55; comp. Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” 1894, pp. 
138-142). These passages recur with more or less 
completeness in the works of all Moslem apologists 
and controversialists (comp. the enumeration of the 
Biblical names of the prophet and the Biblical verses 
relating to him in *Z. D. M. G.” xxxii. 374-979), 
and are usually combined with similar New Testa- 
ment prophecies supposed to refer to him (Uapa- 
KAnroc, confused with IIep:kAvróc, is taken to mean 
Mohammed). Of the Biblical names supposed to 
allude to Mohammed, Jewish apologists have been 
compelled most often to refute the identification of 
“Np IND with the name of the prophet of Islam. 
With this portion of the polemic directed against 
the Bible is often connected an exposition of the 
coutradictions and incongruities in the Biblical nar- 
rative. The first to enter this ficld was the Spaniard 
Abu Mohammed ibn Hazm, a contemporary of Sam- 
uel ha-Nagid, with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted (see Bibliography below). He was the 
first important systematizer of this literature; and 
his attacks upon Judaism and its Scriptures are dis- 
cussed by Solomon ben Adret in his " Ma'amar 'al 
Yishmael” (Schreiner, in “Z. D. M. G.” xlviii. 39). 
One of the earliest points of controversy was the 
contention of the Jews that, although Mohammed 
was to beregarded asa national prophet, his mission 
was to the Arabs only or in general to 
Restriction peoples who had had as yet no re- 


of Rec- vealed Scriptures (^ummiyin?; Ko- 
ognition bak’s “Jeschurun, "ix, 24), In opposi- 
of Islam. tion to this, Mohammedan theologians 


and controversialists declared that 
Mohammed’s divine mission was universal, hence 
intended for the Jews also. Abu ‘Isa Obadiah al- 
Isfahani, founder of the ‘Isawites (middle of the 8th 
cent.), admitted that Mohammedanism as well as 
Christianity was entitled to recognize its founder as 
a prophet, whose mission was intended for "its 
people”; he thus recognized the relative truth of 
Islam in so far as its followers were concerned 
(Kirkisani, ed. Harkavy, § 11). 

The turning-point in this controversy was the 
question of abrogation of the divine laws, inasmuch 
as a general acceptance of Islam presupposed the 
abolition of the earlier divine revelations. Other- 
wise the abolition of the Sabbath law (see “ Kauf- 
mann Gedenkbuch,” p. 100), of the dietary laws, and 
of other Biblical precepts and regulations given by 
God would lose all claim to validity. Consequently 
the Mohammedans, while maintaining the authority 
of the ancient prophets, had to demonstrate the pro- 
visional and temporary nature of such of the earlier 
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divine laws abrogated by Mohammed as they did 
not claim to be out-and-out inventions. So much 
ihe more vigorously, therefore, did the Jewish dog- 
matists (Saadia, “Emunot we-De‘ot,” book iii.; 
Abraham ibn Daud, *Emunah Ramah,” pp. 75 et 
seg.) oppose from a philosophical standpoint this 
view, which attacked the essential principles of the 
Jewish religion. 

The anti-Jewish controversialists of Islam assumed 
as an established fact that the Jews were required 
to hold an anthropomorphic, corporeal conception of 
God (*tajsim," *tashbih"). Judaism is even held 
responsible for the anthropomorphic conceptions 
found in other confessions (see * Kaufmann Gedenk- 
buch," p. 100, note 1) The Biblieal passages 
brought forward as proof (among ihe earliest of 
them is Gen. i. 26-27) are counted with those 
which it is claimed were falsified by the Jews. Be- 
sides the Biblical passages, references from the Tal- 
mud in which extremely anthropomorphic state- 
ments are made concerning God (“God prays, 
mourns,” etc.) are also brought forward to support 
these charges. The material for the last-named class 
of attacks was probably furnished by the Karaites, 
who are treated respectfully by the Mohammedan 
controversialists, are characterized as standing closer 
to Islam, and in general are exalted at the expense 
of the Rabbinites. 

Ibn Hazm extends the attack against the Jews 
to the rabbinical amplifications of the laws, to the 
“bondsand chains” with which the Jews have, with 
unjustifiable arbitrariness on the part of the Rabbis, 
been bound. Since the time of the Jewish apostate 
Samuel b. Yahya, the polemic has taken the form of 
satire, directed most often against the minutie of 
the precepts on slaughtering and on the order of 
procedure in connection with the * bedikat ha-re’ah.” 


"The same controversialist also began to criticize 


the text of certain prayers (which he cites in He- 
brew) and to hold up the conduct of the Rabbis to 
ridicule. Later Islamic controversialists have copied 
extensively from this convert from Judaism. 
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Nuits, in Bibliotheque de la Faculté de Philos. et Lettres 
de Liège, Brussels, 1899. 
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der, Polemische und Apologetische Literatur ùn Arabi- 
scher Sprache Zwischen Muslimen, Christen, und Juden, 
in Abhandlungen für die Kunde des M orgenlandes, vi., No- 
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mik Gegen AM al-Kitab, in Z. D. M. G. xxxii. 341-387 ; 
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Abdallah b. Isma‘il al-Hashimi, a polemic against Chris- 
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tianity and its refutation by ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishak al-Kindi 
(commencement of 9th cent.), London, 1880; comp. Al- 
Kindi: The Apology Written at the Court of A-Mamun in 
Defense of Chrishanity Against Islam, with an Essay on 
Its Age and Authorship, London Soc. for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 1887 (comp. Steinschneider in Z. D. M. G. 
xlix. 248, note 2); Ibn Kutaiba (d. 2/6 A.H. — 889 C.E.), ed. 
Brockelmann; Al-Mawardi (d. 4900 = 1058), ed. Schreiner, in 
Kohut Memorial Volume, pp. 502-513; Ibn Hazm (d. 456 = 
1064), Kitab al-Milal wal-Nihal, Cairo, 1819 = 1901; Samau’- 
al b. Yahya al-Maghribi (Jewish apostate, wrote 1169), Ifham 
al-Jahud (extracts therefrom revised and published by M. 
Schreiner in Monatsschrift, xlii. 123-133, 170-180, 214-225, 
253-261, 407-418, 457-465); Mohammed ibn Zufr (a Sicilian; d. 
565 = 1169), Khair al-Bishar bi-K hair al-Bashar, Cairo, 
280 = 1863; Ahmad b. Idris al-Simhaji al-Karafl (d. 684 = 
1285), Al-Ajwibat al-Fakhirah ‘an al-As ilat al-Fajirah, ib. 
1820 = 1902; Sa'id b. Hasan of Alexandria (Jewish apostate ; 
wrote 720 — 1320), Masalilc al-INazar (excerpts published by 
I. Goldziher in R. Ej. J. xxx. 1-23); Mohammed ibn Kayyim 
al-Jauziya (d. 751 = 1351), Irshad al-Hajara min al-Yahud 
-wal-Nasara, Cairo, 1320 = 1902 (for different title see Stein- 
schneider, l.c. p. 108, No. 8?) : Abdallah al-larjumani (Chris- 
tian apostate, wrote 823 = 1420), Tuhfat al-Arib fi al-Radd 
‘Ala Ahl-al-Salib, Cairo, 1895 (transl. by Jean Spiroin Revue 
de V Histoire des Religions, xii. 68-89, 179-201, 278-801, under 
the title Le Présent de VHomme Lettré pour Refuter les 
Partisans de la Croix; Turkish transl. by Mohammed Dhini, 
Constantinople, 1291 — 1874); Abu al-Fadl al-Maliki al-Su'udi 
(wrote 942 = 1535), Disputatio pro Religione Mohammeda- 
norum Adversus Christianos, ed. F. T. van den Ham, Ley- 
den, 1890; Sayyid ‘Ali Mohammed (a Shiite), Zad Kali (In- 
dian lithograph, 1290 = 1878; the Biblical references are ‘in- 
serted in the Arabic text with Hebraic letters and Arabic 
transcription); Proof of the Prophet Mohamet from the 
Bible, No. 23 of the publications of the Mohammedan Tract 
and Book Depot, Lahore, is wholly modern ; Al-Kanz al-Mau- 
rud fi-ma Bakiya ‘Alaina min Naks Shari‘at al-Yahud 
(a Druse polemic against the Pentateuen; extracts from it 
have been published by I. Goldziher in Geiger's Jd. Zeit. xi. 
68-79): I. Goldziher, Proben Muhammedanischer Polemik 
Gegen den Talmud: i. (Ibi Hazm) in Kobak's Jeschurun, 
viii. 76-104; ii. (Ibn Kayyim al-Jawziya), ib. ix. 18-47 
(Arabie text with German transl.)—an especíal anti-Talmudic 
polemic. 


K. I. G. 


ISLAMI, ‘ABD AL-HAKK AK-: Jewish con- 
vert to Islam; lived at Ceuta, Morocco, in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. He wrote an Arabic 
work against the Jews in which the passages that 
he quotes from the Bibleare given in Hebrew, trans- 
literated in Arabic characters. Manuscripts of it 
are in the British Museum, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, p. 125; 
idem, Dic Arabische Literatur der Juden, 8 126. 


G. M. SEL. 


ISLER, MEYER: German philologist; born 
Dec. 14, 1807, at Hamburg; died there Aug. 19, 
1888; studied philology at the universities of Bonn 
and Berlin (Ph.D. 1880). Appointed registrar of 
the city library of Hamburg in 1882, he thencefor- 
ward remained identified with that institution, being 
appointed secretary in 1851, superintendent in 1873, 
and director in 1878. "The last-named post he held 
until his retirement in 1888. He was actively inter- 
ested in Jewish matters, and was one of the first to 
advocate (in the “Allg. Zeit. des Jud.”) the estab- 
lishment of rabbinical seminaries. 

Isler was the author of * Quaestionum Hesiodiarum 
Specimen,” Berlin, 1880; and he edited the following 
works: B. G. Niebuhr’s “ Vorträge über Römische 
Gesch.” Z5. 1846-48; the same author's “Vorträge 
über Alte Länder- und Völkerkunde,” 25. 1851; “ Ex- 
cerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis Carminibus," Edin- 
burgh, 1851; “Ecloge Ovidianz," Hamburg, 1899; 
“Verhandlungen der Fünfzehnten Versammlung 
Deutscher Philologen, Schulmünner, und Orienta- 
listen zu Hamburg, 1-4 Oct., 1855," Hamburg, 1856; 


Gabriel Riesser's “Gesammelte Schriften," 4 vols., 


Frankfort-on-the- Main and Leipsic, 1867-68. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schróder, Levikon der Hamburgischen 
Schriftsteller, iii., Hamburg, 1857; Hamburgischer Corre- 
spondent, Aug. 21, 1888; Pókel, Philologisches Schriftstel- 
ler-Lexikon, 1882, 

S. I. G. D. 

ISPAHAN : City in the district of Jabal, Persia, 
situated on the Zendarud. The Jews pretend to 
have founded Ispahan, saying that it was built by 
the captives whom Nebuchadnezzar transported 
thither after he had taken Jerusalem. This tradi- 
tion is related not only by Moses of Chorene (iii., ch. 
XXXV.), but also by the Arabic geographers Ibn al- 
Fakih (p. 261), Al-Istakhri (p. 198), Ibn Haukal (p. 
261), Al-Mukaddasi (p. 388), Yakut (i. 295, iv. 1045), 
and Abu al-Fida (p. 411), and by historians, e.g., Ibn 
Khaldun (ed. Bulak, ii. 114). It is related that the 
Jews took with them earth and water from Jeru- 

salem; that wherever they went they 

Traditional weighed the earth and the water of 

Founding. the place. Arrived at Ispahan, they 

encamped at a place which in Hebrew 
means “ Encamp!” and there they found that the 
earth and the water weighed the same as those they 
had brought with them from Jerusalem. 

This colony was founded a mile or two east of 
Jayy, and was called * Al-Yahudiyyah"; the name 
“Jayy” being changed to “Shahristan” (= “the 
city”). Al-Yahudiyyah grew in importance and 
became the modern Ispahan; being twice as large 
as Shahristan (Al-Istakhri) Al-Mukaddasi speaks 
in high terms of its merchants; and Mansur ibn 
Badhan is reported to have said that the origin of all 
the rich merchant families of Ispahan would be 
found to be some idolater or Jew. The founding of 
the Jewish colony may have occurred in the third 
century under Sapor II. 

Under Perozes (457-484) the Jewish community 
of Ispahan was accused of having killed and flayed 
two magi, and that monarch put to death half of 
the Jews of that city. He also had the Jewish chil- 
dren brought up in the temple of Horwom as fire- 
worshipers. About the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury the Buyyid king Rukn al-Daulah united the 
two towns of Jayy and Al-Yahudiyyah and re- 
sumed the ancient name of Ispahan, 

During the first centuries after their establishment 
at Ispahan the Jews prospered greatly. Benjamin 
of Tudela (12th cent.) found in Ispahan about 15,000 
Jews. Sar Shalom, rabbi of that city and of all 
other towns of the Persian empire, was promoted to 
that dignity by the prince of the captivity, who re- 
sided at Bagdad. Afterward the Jews suffered great 
violence at the hands of the viziers, especially under 
the Sufi dynasty, whose kings made Ispahan their 
residence. The Jews were the first upon whom the 
Moslems vented their ire. They were in constant 
terror, as the slightest incident served the vizier as a 
pretext to compel them either to embrace Islam or 
to leave the country. Chardin, who resided for 
some time at the court of Shah Abbas II., describes 
the misery in which the Jews of Ispahan lived. 
They were obliged to wear a special mark on their 
dress, to distinguish them from the believers. Their 
caps had.to be of a different color from the Moslems’ ; 
and they were not allowed to wear cloth stockings. 
The Jews had at Ispahan one principal synagogue 
and several small ones. Chardin says that Shah 
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Abbas I. gave 400 francs to every Jewish male con- 
vert to Islam and 300 francs to every female con- 
vert. Shah Abbas IL. repeated these 
Per- offers. Babai (see Hamapan) de- 
secution. scribes at great length the persecu- 
tions which the Jews of Ispahan suf- 
fered under Shah Abbas I. and his successors; 
while Arakel of Tabriz, the Armenian historian, de- 
votes a whole chapter to the persecutions under 
Shah Abbas II. Both Babai and Arakel narrate 
the tortures which the grand vizier Mohammed 
Bey inflicted upon the Jews. 

Babai ascribes these persecutions to the theft of a 
costly poniard belonging to Shah Abbas IL, which 
was stolen by his gardener and sold to two Jews. 
The thief was caught, and he identified the two 
Jews who had bought the jewels that had been re- 
moved from the weapon. The Jews strenuously 
denied their guilt; but Shah Abbas, being certain 
that they lied, ordered a gencral massacre of the Jews 
of the city. His vizier advised Shah Abbas to force 
the Jews to embrace Islam instead of killing them; 
the suggestion was adopted, and the vizier was au- 
thorized to use all possible means to secure this 
result. 

Not succeeding by force, the vizier had recourse 
to stratagem: he endeavored to secure converts from 
Judaism by presents of money aud other valuables. 
The first convert was Obadiah, the chief of the com- 
munity, who was followed by several of the elders 
and by a great number of the poor, who were thus 
helped out of their pecuniary difficulties. During 
the civil wars at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Jews of Ispahan were the first to suffer 
at the hands of the conquerors. But no persecution 
equaled that which they suffered under Fath Ali 
Shah (1708-1824). The Nats (the Persian nomads) 
made constant irruptions into the Jewish quarter, 
violated the women. massacred the men, pillaged 
the houses, and broke to pieces what they could not 
carryaway. After Fath Ali Shah’s death new riots 
broke out, in which about thirty Jews were killed 
and many more were wounded. Among the vic- 
tims were Abba Nasi, the richest, Jew in the com- 
munity; Mulley Agha Baba, chief rabbi of Ispahan ; 
and a Jewess named Kiskia. Further persecutions 
occurred under Nasr al-Din Shah. 

Benjamin II. found at Ispahan in 1850 about four 
hundred Jewish families, three synagogues, and 
eight rabbis or hakamim. He also made there the 
acquaintance of the vizier Ishmael, a Jewish convert 
to Islam, whose Hebrew name was Jekuthiel, and 
who, a poor workman's son, rose to high rank. 

Babai records that the principal svnagogue of 
Ispahan was called *Serah bat Asher." When the 
other synagogues of Ispahan were set on fire by 
Mirza Mas'udi under Shah Abbas IL, Serah bat 
Asherescaped. "Thissynagogueisstill held in great 
veneration. "The Jews make pilgrimages to it from 
all parts of the Persian empire; for there is a tradi- 
tion that Serah, the daughter of Asher, was buried 
there, According to Confino, there are now in Ispa- 
han about 6,500 Jews. 

It was here that the false prophet Abu ‘Isa or 
Mohammed ibn ‘Isa al-Ispahani was born, from whom 
arose the Judieo-Persian sect Al-Ispahaniyyah, who 
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are also called “ Al-‘Isawiyyah” or * ‘tsawites ” (Bir- 

uni, p. 15; Shahrastani, transl. Haarbrucker, i. 204; 

Schreiner, in * Monatsschrift,? xxxiv. 140; idem, in 

“R. E. J.” xii. 259). It is curious to note that the 

Mohammedans believed that Antichrist would arise 

in this city, probably because of its large Jewish 

population (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 968; Al-Mukaddasi, 

p. 399; “Z. D.: M. G.” xlii. 596). 
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ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF: In the article 
People of IsmAEL the history of the Northern 
Kingdom in its wider relations is briefly set forth; 
here the details will be more fully sketched. The 
history may be divided into four periods, The first 
was a period of confusion and semianarchy; the 
second, a time of national consolidation und heroic 
self-defense; the third, a period marked by extremes 
of misfortune and success; and the fourth, a term 


of humiliation by the Assyrians, ending in national. 


extinction. 

First Period.—Jeroboam I. to Omri (934-888 
B.c.): The kingdom during this period was in the 
formative stage: it was, in fact, continuing the 
political experiences of the time of Saul. The ter- 
ritory of Israel outside of Judah and southern Ben- 
jamin had not been organized by David and Solo- 
mon except for purposes of taxation and statute 
labor. It was not à federation of tribes, but virtu- 
ally a combination of districts, the region north of 
Esdraelon being especially loose in its attachment. 
The inhabitants of the territory called “Israel” had 
not before acted together except in rebellion against 
the house of David. The genius of David had 
placed Judah half a century ahead of the rest of 
the land, in both political and military affairs. 

Accordingly in the inevitable wars with Judah, 
Israel was at first at a disadvantage. Its reverses 

increased the original confusion and 

Dynastic discontent, The rule of Ephraim be- 

Changes. came unpopular; and Jeroboam's son 

Nadab (9183) was slain by a usurper, 
Baasha of Issachar (911) The northern districts 
needed especial protection; for the Arameans of Da- 
mascus were beginning their fateful border attacks. 

Baasha fixed his capital at Tirzah, nearer his own 
home, and made a treaty with Damascus. llis 
measures of concentration enabled him to assert the 
natural superiority of northern Israel and to establish 
himself firmly on the borderof Judah. With costly 
gifts King Asa of Judah induced the Arameans 
to break with Baasha, and to invade the territory 
of Israel. The result was the loss to Israel of fertile 
lands northwest and west of the Sea of Galilee, and 
the abandonment by Baasha of his southern vantage- 


ground. 'The dynasty of Baasha was soon over- 
thrown. His son Elah (888) was slain in a military 


conspiracy; and after the downfall of two pretend- 
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ers, Omri, the general of the army, was made king 
by his soldiers. 

Second Period.—Omri to Jehu (886-842): 
Omri chose a new capital, Samaria, the stronges 
site for defense in central Palestine. Under him the 
fratricidal war with Judah was changed to friend- 

ship based on common interest; and 
Policy and Judah became a stanch ally, almost 

Success a vassal, of Israel. Alliance with 

of Omri. Tyre was cemented by a marriage be- 

tween Omri's son Ahab and Jezebel, 
the daughter of the Tyrian king. Gilead was held 
with a firm hand against Damascus on the north and 
against the Moabites on thesouth. But west of the 
Jordan the Arameans were still predominant; and 
Omri was forced to concede an open market to 
them in Samaria (I Kings xx. 84). Israel, now nar- 
rowing to Ephraim, Jezreel, and Gilead, was being 
consolidated. 

Ahab (875) carried out strenuously his father's 
policy. His association with Tyre was of material 
but not of religious advantage to Isracl. The cult 
of the Phenician Baal and Astarte could not be 
reconciled with the worship of Yuwu; besides, it 
ministered to lust and luxury. Ahab and Jezebel 
thus provoked the wrath of the prophet Elijah, 
whose crusade against the house of Omri was fur- 
ther inspired by Ahab's spoliation and murder of a 
freeholder of Jezreel. Yet Ahab was a valiant 
defender of Israel against the growing power of 
Damascus, with which he was almost constantly at 
war. On the whole, he was successful; and by the 
peace of Aphek (855) he revoked the concessions of 
his father (I Kings xx.) Next year he was actually 
to be found with Denhadad II. of Damascus as one 
of many allies fighting against the Assyrians, who 
under Shalmaneser IL were threatening Palestine 
as well as Syria. But in 853 war with Damascus 
broke out afresh, Ahab, who had Jehoshaphat of 
Judah as an ally, was slain in battle at Ramoth in 
Gilead. 

Ahab’s son Ahaziah sickened and died soon after 
his accession; and his place was taken by his brother 
Joram ($58). The war with Damascus was prose- 

cuted vigorously. Ahab's policy was 


Fall of the continued, and Jezebel still promoted 


House the worship of her Baal. The prophet 
of Omri. Elisha, at the head of the partizans 


of Yrirwr, now decided upon a coup 
d'état; and at his instigation Jehu, an officer of the 
army, rose against the royal house, put Joram and 
Jezebel to death, and carried out on his own ac- 
count a murderous proscription against all their 
relatives as well as against the priests of the Baal. 
Third Period._Jehu to Menahem (842- 
1441): Jehu, having cleared the way to the throne, 
found himself at once face to face with Hazael of Da- 
mascus, whoa short while before had also made him- 
self king by the assassination of his master. To secure 
himself Jehu sent many rich presents to Shalmaneser 
of Assyria. This, however, availed him nothing. 
The Assyrians had made frequent expeditions 
against Damascus, and thereby had greatly helped 
{sracl—perhaps, indeed, had saved it from utter de- 
struction; but after 889 Shalmaneser appeared no 
more in Syria, and Hazael had his way in Israel and 
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Judah. Jehu's reign was thus made utterly inglori- 
ous; and hisson Jehoahaz (815) was, if possible, still 
further reduced by the power of Damascus, so that 
the vassal state was allowed to maintain only a 
nominal guard of chariots and horsemen. 

But deliverance was granted when most sorely 
needed. The Assyrians again came against Damas- 
cus after the death of Hazael (803); and under Joash 
(799), son of Jehoahaz, Israel gradually revived. In 
797 Damascus was captured by the Assyrians, and 
for two generations remained innocuous. The As- 
syrians soon retired; and, freed from the double 
danger, Israel still further revived, till Jeroboam II. 
(783), son of Joash, brought it to a height of power 
and prosperity never before known. Indeed, fora 
time, the old ideal boundaries both east and west of 
theJordan were maintained. But the glory was exter- 
nal and short-lived. The moral causes of decay are 
shown in the prophecies of Amos and Hosea. Jero- 
boam's son Zachariah (742) had scarcely begun to 
reign when a usurper, Shallum, put him to death, 
he in his turn being summarily disposed of by an 
army officer, Menahem. 

Fourth Period.—Menahem to Hoshea (741- 
722): In the time of Menahem, Israel had at last to 
deal directly with the Assyrians, who under Tiglath- 
pileser III. were now beginning their final era of 
conquest. In 7988 he bought them off for a thousand 
talents of silver. His reign was brief, and his son 
Pekahiah, after ruling little more than a year, was 

slain by his general Pekah (785). In 
Vassalage, 794 the Assyrians returned. To cope 

Revolt, with them Pekah madean alliance with 

and Ruin. Damascus. The Assyrians annexed 
Galilee and Damascus, dethroned Pe- 
kah, and put an intriguer, Hoshea, in his place. 


. Over the central remnant Hoshea reigned as an As- 


syrian vassal till in 724 he was incited to revolt by 
Egypt under the Ethiopian dynasty. Samaria was 
soon placed under siege, and at the end of 722 was 
taken. Of the little kingdom 27,290 people were 
deported, and it was made an Assyrian province. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : See ISRAEL. 
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ISRAEL, PEOPLE OF: In the Bible “Is- 
rael" is the national name of the people who are 
known racially as “Hebrews.” In the tribal condi-. 
tion no comprehensive name was historically applied. 
to the whole people. The story (Gen. xxxii. 24 ef 
seq.) of the change of name from “Jacob” to “ Is- 
raci” is in part a reflex of the historical fact of the 
union of the tribes and of their final triumph over 
the Canaanites. 

I. Origin of the People: Whether regarded 
politically or cthnologically, Israel must be consid. 
ered a composite people. This appears both from 
the geneaiogical statements of the Bible and from 
recorded instances of racial amalga- 


Ultimate 


mation. It is not, however, easy to 
Babyloni- determine exactly all the racial ele- 
an Origin. ments of Israel; and the beginnings 


are involved in greatest obscurity. A 
primary Babylonian contribution is at least proba- 
ble. The tradition that Abram as the founder of 
the race came from Ur of the Chaldees is meaning- 


Israel 
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less if itisa mere geographical reference; and the 
fact that the Hebrews shared with the Babyloniaus 
their oldest literary reminiscences, such as charac- 
teristic forms of the Creation and the Flood stories, 
is apparently a confirmation of the tradition. 

The more immediate Biblical tradition is to the 
effect that Israel was fundamentally Aramean ; and 
this belief is not incompatible with partial Baby- 
lonian descent. The course of the earliest history 
was perhaps somewhat as follows: During the 
Babylonian domination of the west country—not 
later than about 1600 m.c.—a party of emigrants 
from the lower Euphrates came to the region about 
Charran, the seat of an old Babylonian colony. 
After a time certain familics of them went farther 
to the west and south, settling in scattered bands 
both east and west of the Jordan. From these the He- 
braic peoples, including the Hebrews proper, the Mo- 
bites, Ammonites, and Edomites, claimed descent. 
By the ancestors of the Hebrews proper the old 
affiliations were maintained for a time by Aramean 
accessions, so that later it could be said of Israel, 
“an Aramean nomad was thy father” (Deut. xxvi. 
5, Hebr.). 

II. Tribal History: There are thus given a few 
sturdy clans, the most prominent being marked off 
by their Aramean afliliations, forming settlements 
for themselves in Palestine and never wholly aban- 
doning them, till by superior moral and physical en- 
ergy they make good tlieir claim to the possession of 
most ofthe country. By putting in most probable 
chronological order the substance of the patriarchal 
and tribal traditions and genealogical tables, and 
utilizing the scanty notices from outside sources, 
the following tentative outline history may be con- 
structed: 

1. The Tribes Before the Exodus: Most, if not all, of 
the tribes of Israel had some kind of organic exist- 
ence before 1200 z.c., the approximate date of the 

Exodus from Egypt, though they may 

Early not in all cases have then borne the 

Existence names which have become historical. 

of The scheme of the Twelve Tribes is a 

the Tribes. later construction, based in part upon 

genealogical data and in part upon 

geographical boundaries; yet this scheme is still the 

chief guide for determining the tribal distribution 
in the period preceding the invasion. 

The traditional classification of the tribes (Gen. 
xxx.) into the sons of Leah, the sons of Rachel, and 
the sons of their two maids is of essential historical 
value. The eldest four were the first to make an 
independent settlement in Canaan. Reuben was 
the first leader; but he early lost his preeminence, 
and made his permanent home across the Jordan. 
Simeon and Levi were almost destroyed in a feud 
with Canaanites of the region of Shechem, with 
whom they had madeanalliance. The scattered rem- 

nants of Simeon were later absorbed 

Division by Judah. Whether Levi at length 
and Distri- became rehabilitated in Israel as the 

bution of priestly tribe is not quite certain (see 
the Tribes. Levires), Judah in these early days 

allied himself with Canaanites of the 
districts of Adullam and Timnath, and maintained 
his tribal existence in spite of many disasters (Gen. 
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xxxviii) Early and late Judah derived strength 
from the absorption of outsiders. 

Some sort of settlement was also probably made 
by Issachar and Zebulun in the plain of Jezreel and 
northward before the return from Egypt, which 
would account for the prominence of these tribes so 
soon after that era (Judges v.) in those fertile and 
much-coveted regions. Joseph and Benjamin are 
of more relative consequence in Palestine after than 
before the sojourn in Egypt. In the earlier time 
the ambition and progress of the tribe of Joseph ex. 
cited the jealousy of the other tribes, and it was 
compelled to migrate into Egypt, as was the fash- 
jon with many Asiatics during’ the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. Benjamin as a tribe in Ca- 
naan was perhaps non-existent till after the Egyp- 
tian era. The historical location of Gad, Asher, 
Dan, and Naphtali is suggestive of their predomi- 
nantly foreign origin, which explains their being 
accounted as the sons of the maids of Leah and 
Rachel. As connected with Israel they were not 
prominent till the time of the general settlement. 
But in the Egyptian records of about 1300 B.C. a 
people called “ Aseru” then occupied the territory 
later ascribed to Asher. 

The question of a federation of any of the tribes 
is obscure. Butthere scems to have been an “ Israel " 
in some sense in Canaan before the Exodus, for 
Me(r)neptah, son of Rameses IL, refers to hav- 
ing devastated Israel in Canaan. No other supposed 
monumental allusion to Jacob or Joseph or the He- 
brews can be used as yet for historical purposes. 

2. The Egyptian Era and the Exodus: Meanwhile 
the people of Joseph prospered so greatly in Egypt 
that many families from kindred tribes migrated 
thither. Buta change of policy under the kings of 
the nineteenth dynasty brought about a sore op- 
pression of the Hebrews, so that their life there be- 
came intolerable. The great design of restoring 
them to Canaan was cherished by Moses, a Hebrew 
of Egyptian education, but at this time a fugitive 
in the peninsula of Sinai in consequence of active 
partizanship in the cause of his oppressed brethren. 
There he adopted the religion of his hosts, the 
Kenites, who were worshipers of Yawn. He then 
returned to Egypt, induced his people to migrate 
with him, and effected a passage of an arm of 
the Red Sea when hard pressed by the pursuing 
Egyptians. After this deliverance it became easier 
for the fugitives to make the worship of Yuwu their 
own; and the new religious bond was strengthened 

by a prolonged visit to the seat of 
Moses and Yawn, Mount Sinai. Of this religion 
Jahvism. Moses was the first priest, though 
the ministry was subsequently trans- 
ferred to other hands. As civil leader and priest in 
one he was the supreme judge; and as the inter- 
preter of the will of Yuwu he was the first and in 
a sense the greatest of the prophets. Law and 
justice, the rudiments of which were imparted 
by Moses to his people, were also of the essence of 
revelation. 

3. The Occupation of Palestine: The tribesmen of 
Joseph, now divided into two great clans, were nat- 
urally the head and front of the movement upon 
Palestine. Their main endeavor was to effect an 
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entrance into “the hill country of Ephraim,” where 
their kinsmen were most numerous. Attempts to 
reach this goal by the west and south were found 

to be hopeless; and after many long 
Settlement delays a détour was made around the 

East of land of Edom, a union being effected 

the Jordan. with the Israclitish population already 

east of the Jordan and their allies. The 
chief foes of all the Hebraic peoples of this time 
were the Amorites, who by the invasion of the 
newcomers were driven out of Gilead and the north- 
ern border of Moab, with the result that new Israel- 
itish settlements were made in the region north and 
| south of the Jabbok. 

With these achievements the life and work of 
Moses were finished. His place was taken by 

Joshua, the representative of the dom- 
Settlement inant tribe of Ephraim. Under the 
in Canaan new leadership the Jordan was crossed 

Proper. near Jericho (c. 1160 B.c.); and with 

the entrance into the central high- 
lands, the old Israel already in Palestine and the 
new immigrants, endowed with the spirit of a world- 
conquering religion, made common cause in the 
gradual occupation of the land of promise and the 
realization of a national ideal. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether there was any complete federation of 
the tribes before the era of the kingdom. For more 
than a century thesettlement extended itself, partly 
through conquest, but chiefly through peaceful as- 
similation of the Canaanitish communities. Mainly 
because the Canaanites could maintain themselves 
in fortified cities a complete and speedy conquest of 
the whole country was out of the question (comp. 
Judgesi.), Against the more numerous and wealthy 
but divided Canaanites the main advantage pos- 
sessed by the Hebrews was common action over an 
extended area, inspired by land-hunger and by relig- 
ious enthusiasm. 

At first aggression was naturally the chief factor. 
The occupation of the central hill country laid the 
foundation of the great settlement of the people of 
Joseph with Ephraim itself in the center, Manasseh 
(Machir) in the north, and thenew tribe of Benjamin 
in the south. This territory was firmly held and 
long remained the kernel and defense of Israel. The 
other tribes adjusted themselves gradually to this 
primary condition. Those to the north, Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Naphtali, strengthened their hold 
upon the plain of Jezreel and beyond, and in an 
early stage of the general occupation (c. 1150 B.c.), 
by the help of Machir (Manasseh), Ephraim, and 
Benjamin (Judges v.), made good their claim against 

a desperate combination of northern 
Fortunes of Canaanites. The southern tribes, 
the Tribes. Judah, Simeon, and Dan, took little 

part in the distinctive work of secur- 
ing Canaan for Israel. Yet Judah, virile and enter- 
prising, continually enlarged itself from well-chosen 
centers, absorbing whole clans of outsiders, such as 
the Kenites and the Kenizzites, as well as the rem- 
nant of Simeon. Dan held a part of the Shephela 
by precarious tenure, first against the Canaanites, 
and later against the Philistines, till it was forced to 
migrate to the foot of Hermon, where it thenceforth 
remained inactive in the common affairs of Israel. 


In the northwest Asher was claimed for the people 
of Yuwn (ib. v. 17), but was never assimilated. 
Gilead and Bashan became a home for emigrants, 
especially from the overcrowded territory of Manas- 
seh; and Gilead actually became synonymous with 
Gad (20.). 

4, Period of the Judges: After centuries of military 
control Canaan had been relinquished by the Egyp- 
tians (c. 1170 B.c.) to become in large measure the 
possession of the Israelites. But the title of the 
new occupants was not to be undisputed. Success- 
ful raids, sometimes amounting to prolonged occu- 
pations, were made by Arameans (who came in large 
numbers over the Euphrates to replace the now 
almost extinct Hittite communities), by Moabites, 
by Midianites, and east of the Jordan by Ammon- 
ites. Only a portion of the country was attacked 
and despoiled by each of the invading hosts; and 
on each occasion a leader was raised up to deliver 
his people. The most serious incursion was that 
made by the Midianites, who (e. 1090 B.c.) struck 
into the center of Israel's territory by way of the 
possessions of Manasseh. After the repulse Gideon, 
the leader or “judge,” was almost made a king by 
his tribesmen; and the lack of a common leadership 
was henceforth so strongly felt that it became only 
a question of time when a kingdom of Israel should 
be established. 

The last and greatest of the judges was Samuel 


(c. 1080 B.c.). He was the first legitimate successor 
of Moses, as being an epoch-making 

The priest, prophet, and judge in one. 
National Moses had been the founder of Israel, 
Spirit. in that he had imbued his people with 


the national spirit along with the re- 
ligion of Yuawu. But the idea of nationality was 
being rapidly obliterated by the disintegrating ef- 
fect of agriculture upon a people primarily no- 
madic, by the establishment of individual families 
and septs in their own several holdings and dis- 
tricts, and by the inevitable adoption almost every- 
where of Canaanitish customs, with separate city 
government and the worship of local deities (see 
DA'AL). 

External influences seemed still more destructive. 
Most pressing of allimmediate dangers was the grow- 
ing power of the Philistines. They had (c. 1040 s.c.) 
repeatedly defeated the armies of Israel; they had 
destroyed the sacred city of Shiloh with its shrine; 
they had seized the chief strongholds of Ephraim 
and Benjamin; and they were now holding central 
Israel in vassalage. 

III. The Kingdom..—1. The United Kingdom: 
Samuel now perceived that only a king could re- 
claim and unite Israel; and by him Saul, à wealthy 
landholder of Gibeah in Benjamin, was consecra- 
ted to the kingly office (c. 1030 s.c.)  Saul's first 
achievement was of happy omen. The town of 
Jabesh in Gilead was under siege by the Ammonites, 
and claimed the protection of the western tribes. 
Saul fired the heart of Israel by proclaiming a holy 
war in behalf of this town. The rescue which fol- 
lowed gave heart to the despondent tributaries of 
the Philistines; and a series of brilliant victories, in 
which the crown prince, the noble Jonathan, took the 
lead, served to make Israel strong and united. Saul 


Israel 


gathered about him men of force and promise, and 
gave them the command of chosen bodies of militia. 
Abner, the captain of the host, was a brave and 
skilful leader; and among the officers was a youth 
of genius, David, the son of Jesse of Beth-lehem in 
Judah, the first of that tribe to take an active part 
in the affairs of Israel. Jonathan and David became 
fast friends; and their alliance promised well for 
the redemption of their country. 

All went happily for a time, The Philistines, 
driven out from central Palestine, were kept at bay; 
and if Saul had been a statesman as well as a sol- 
dier the state might have been saved under his 
régime. But he lacked the gift of administration 
so essential to the building up of the nation. He 
also became moody and melancholy, and suspected 
a plot against him on the part of both David and 
Jonathan. David was compelled to flee from the 


court. He made himself the leader of a daring 
band of outlaws. Though often pursued by Saul, 


he would not retaliate. He became a nominal vas- 
sal of the King of Gath, but helped the Philistines 
as little, and his own men of Judah as much, as 
possible. The Philistines, unable to penetrate the 
western passes of Benjamin and Ephraim, marched 
northward, and struck at Israel from the plain of 


Jezreel. On a slope of Mount Gilboa 
Battle the fateful battle was fought, in which 
of Gilboa. Saul and three of his sons, Jonathan, 


Abinadab, and Melchishua, laid down 
their lives; and the Israelites once more became 
tributary to their terrible foes (e. 1000 B.c.). 

David had laid for himself the foundation of a 
kingdom in his own separate tribe; and when Ish- 
baal (Ishbosheth), a surviving son of Saul, was pro- 
claimed King of Israel by Abner, he (David) took 
upa royal residence in Hebron, where he reigned as 
King of Judah for some years, probably on good 
terms with his old allies the Philistines. The reign 
of Ishbaal was very brief; and he never possessed 
real authority west of the Jordan, his capital being 
at Mahanaim in Gilead. He was dethroned by his 
general after a quarrel; and Abner, when a few years 
of anarchy had passed, handed the kingdom over to 
David, who then received the allegiance of the elders 
of Israel (c. 995 n.c.). 

David was the political creator of Israel. Before 
him there had been national aspirations, but never 
a united nation. He was the most commanding 
public figure in the history of Israel. Surpassed in 
the art of war by his general and near relative, 
Joab, to whom he owed most of his military suc- 
cess, he was uurivaled in his genius 
forstatesmanship. His eventual com- 
parative failure as a ruler was due to 
moral weaknesses and an overwrought 
emotional temperament. 

His early achievements as King of Israel were the 
final expulsion of the Philistines from their garri- 
sons in the central region; the capture of Jerusalem 
from the Canaanitish Jebusites, which he made his 
capital and the sacred city of Yuwu, thus securing 
the alliance of the powerful and warlike Benjamin 
and the religious allegiance of all Israel; his es- 
tablishment of an organized administration with 
permanent state officials; and the formation of a 


King 
David. 
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regular body-guard of trained soldiers as the nu- 
cleus of a standing army. 

There soon began a period of foreign wars, which 
ended in the subjugation of the Moabites, Edomites, 
and Ammonites, besides the Arameans of southern 
and central Syria. Israel's suzerainty over all of 
these except the Arameans lasted till well into the 
reign of David’s successor. 

The kingdom proper was, however, not fully 
organized internally; and David's own crimes and 
follies came nearly rending it into fragments. 
Adultery with Bath-sheba, the wife of a faithful 
ofticer, and the murder of the husband were fol- 
lowed in the latter half of his reign by fatal dissen- 
sions among the children of his many wives, and 
finally by the open rebellion of Absalom, the heir to 
the throne. Through the fidelity of a few devoted 
friends David’s safety was secured, and through the 
strategy of Joab, Absalom was defeated and slain. 


Local dissensions were once more outwardly healed, 
and the closing years of the great king’s reign were 
passed in comparative tranquillity. A court intrigue 
at the close of David’s days put an end to the preten- 
sions and the life of the next heir, Adonijah, and 
thereby Solomon, son of Bath-sheba, succeeded to 
the throne (c. 965 n.c.). 

Solomon's merits were fewer and his demerits 
more numerous than those of his father. He culti- 
vated peace and friendship with his neighbors, de- 
veloped trade and production, and organized the 
kingdom into administrative districts; and by the 
aid of workmen and materials brought from Phenicia, 
he erected the great 'Temple on Moriah 
along with a gorgeous palace for him- 
self. On the other hand, he was sen- 
sual in his habits, and without religious depth or 
steadfastness. Heimpoverished the rest of the king- 
dom to build up Judah and Jerusalem, to repay his 
debts to the Phenicians, to maintain a splendid 
court, and to gratify his own luxurious and extrava- 
gant tastes. Before his reign was ended he had lost 
theallegiance of all the vassal states, and provoked an 
ominous discontent throughout northernIsrael. His 
reign was the first epoch of Hebrew literary his- 
tory; for then was made the oldest collection of 
epic ballads and of the traditions of tribal heroes. 

2. The Divided Kingdom: At the death of Solomon 
(984 B.C.) his son Rehoboam claimed kingship over 
all Israel. But the discontent in the northern tribes 
showed itself at once in a great “folkmote” at She- 
chem. There they chose as their king Jeroboam, an 
Ephraimite who had been a fugitive in Egypt on ac- 
count of an attempt at rebellion in the reign of Sol- 
omon. Benjamin, in whose territory were Jerusalem 
and the Temple, remained with Judah. Thus the 
ideal of a united Israel was shattered forever. Thence- 
forth for atime there were enmity and strife be- 
tween north (Israel) and south (Judah); and though 
there came at length a longer period of almost un- 
broken peace, yet the “hope of reunion was never 
again cherished. 

Despite the popularity of Jeroboam’s election, 
northern Israel was kept in a state of partial or total 
anarchy for half a century. To compete with the 
Temple at Jerusalem shrines were erected at Dan 
and at Beth-el, and strong fortresses were built up 


Solomon. 
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on both sides of the Jordan. But at first Isracl was 
at à disadvantage as compared with Judah. The 
latter was small numerically, but it 


The had a well-disciplined force of war- 
Northern riors along with the legitimate seat of 
Kingdom. government and worship. The real 


founder of the Northern Kingdom 
was Omri (886 ».c.), who built the strong fortress 
Samaria and made it his capital. Under his dy- 
nasty friendship was cultivated with both Judahites 
and Phenicians, and east of the Jordan strenuous 
war was waged with the rising power of Damascus. 
His successor, Ahab (875), continued his policy, but 
Joram, the son of Ahab, was overthrown and slain 
by the usurper Jehu. | 
The new dynasty suffered terribly at the hands of 
Damascus, but after that powerful state had been 
crushed by the Assyrians (797) Israel revived, and 
under Jeroboam II. (788-742) attained to the height 


of its Jeroboam’s successors, however, 
had brief and unfortunate reigns until in 738 both 
Damascus and Samaria were captured by the As- 
syrians, who annexed the whole of Israel north of 
Jezreel. Hoshea, the vassal king in Samaria, re- 
belled in 724 at the instigation of the intriguing 
Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt, and his capital was 
taken after a siege lasting till the end of 799. 
Many of the people of the kingdom were exiled, and 
their places were taken by heathen colonists deported 
thither from Babylonia. Of internal matters the 
most important were the rise and influence of the 
preaching prophet Elijah (e. 870) and his school, 
and of the first great literary prophets, Amos (e. 760) 
and Hosea (e. 740). 

The kingdom of Judah, after its early successes 
against Israel, played a subordinate rôle for over a 


power. 


century. Its fiercest struggles—of varying success 
—were waged with the Edomites; and 

The it continued to grow by the naturali- 
Southern zation of outsiders to the south. Under 
Kingdom. Uzziah (783-738) it reached the height 


of its prosperity, having much of Phi- 
listine and Edomite territory under tribute. But in 
734, under Ahaz (735-719), it became tributary to 
the Assyrians, who were then ravaging northern 
Palestine. Ahaz’s son, Hezekiah (719-690), joined 
in an important revoit against Assyria in 70L The 
kingdom was laid waste; many inhabitants were 
deported; and Jerusalem was saved from capture 
only through the breaking out of a plague in the 
Assyrian army near the border of Egypt. Thence- 
forth almost till the fall of Nineveh (607) Judah 
continued an Assyrian vassal. 

In 608 Palestine was traversed by an Egyptian 
force under Pharaoh-Necho; and the young king, 
Josiah (689-608), having marched out to give him 
battle, was defeated and slain. A brief Egyptian 
régime was terminated in 604 by the great Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Babylon, who had succeeded to the 
fallen empire of Assyria. The Egyptians, expelled 
from Palestine, still kept intriguing, and Judah under 
Jehoiakim (608-597) was induced to rebel in 598. 
The next year the newly ascended king Jehoiachin 
was taken with his city and deported to Babylonia 
with many of his subjects, including the prophet 
Ezekiel. In 588 Judah again rebelled under Zede- 


kiah (598-586). In 586 Jerusalem was taken, the 
king and many more of his people were deported, 
and the kingdom was finally abolished. 

IV. The Babylonian Régime: Over the Judah- 
ites left in Palestine a governor of their own race, 

Gedaliah, was appointed. In a few 

The years he was assassinated by an apos- 

Remnant tatenamed Ishmael. Asa punishment 

in for the murder a third deportation 

Palestine. was made to Babylonia, while a band 

of fugitives, taking the aged prophet 

Jeremiah with them, made their way to Egypt and 

were heard ofnomore. A considerable number still 
remained in Palestine. 

The exiles, as a whole, fared well in Babylonia. 
The bulk of the first or principal deportation was 
placed beside the Canal Chebar, not far from Nippur 
in central Babylonia. Here and elsewhere most of 


the captives were employed on public works, and 
many of all classes of the exiles eventually gained 


their freedom and rose to influential positions. 
Hence Babylonia furnished a strong moral and 
financial support to Judaism for many centuries. 
Here, also, the faith and religious devotion of Israel 
were renewed; the literature of the kingdom was 
studied, reedited, and adapted to the needs of the 
reviving community ; and the hope of restoration to 
Palestine was preached and cherished. About 545 
this aspiration took more definite form. Cyrus, 
King of Persia, had by that time attained to domin- 
ion over the whole uplands of Asia as far as the 
shores of the /Egean Sea, and it seemed to the seers 
of Israel (the second Isaiah and others) that the 
Semitic lowlands would soon fall to him also. As 
a matter of fact, the Babylonian empire became his 
possession when the city of Babylon surrendered to 
his army without resistance in July, 589. 

V. The Persian Dominion: Soon thereafter 
Cyrus issued a proclamation giving the Judahite 
and other exiles permission to return to their own 
lands. The Jews gladly seized the opportunity. A 

“prince " of the Davidic line, Shesh- 

Ihe Res- bazzar, with a large following, set out 

toration. for Jerusalem in 538, The difficulties 

of resettlement were enormous, largely 
due to jealousy and intrigue on the part of the 
Samaritans and other peoples of Palestine. The 
foundation of a temple was laid; but it was not till 
521, when Darius Hystaspes, the great patron of 
subject religions, gave further encouragement, that 
a decisive impulse was given by the exertions of 
Zerubbabel, a prince of the same royal line, sup- 
ported by a contingent of new colonists. Through 
his agency along with that of Joshua the high 
priest, and the inspiring words of the prophets. 
Haggai and Zechariah, the Temple was completed 
and dedicated in 516. 

The Hebrew settlement was still little more than 
a struggling colony; and during the next two gen- 
erations it showed a marked decline in religious 
earnestness and therefore in social and political weal. 
Separation from the heathen and semi-heathen peo- 
ples of the whole region was indispensable. But 
intermarriages with them were frequent; and with 
these alliances the practises of forbidden cults went 
hand in hand. A great reformation was now 
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brought about by Ezra, a priest and a scribe in 

Babylonia, who came to Jerusalem (498?), with au- 

thority from King Artaxerxes I., to 

Reforms of reform the Jewish community. His 

Ezra and efforts would have been of little avail 

Nehemiah. if they had not been backed up by 
the powerful influence of Nehemiah, 

a Jewish cupbearer of Artaxerxes, who came with 

a royal escort and with a governor’s commission to 
set right the affairs of his compatriots in Palestine. 

Nehemiah, whose genius was eminently practical, 
rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem; forced the richer 
Jews to release the property mortgaged to them by 
their poorer brethren; forbade the taking of usury, 
the contracting of mixed marriages, and the prof- 
anation of the Sabbath.  Ezra's greatest work was 
the more lasting, being nothing less than a new edi- 
tion of the Law, which soon became the strongest 
pillar of Judaism. It was read before a great con- 
gregation in 444. A second visit of Nehemiah in 
432 resulted in the vigorous carrying out of some of 
the most sorely needed reforms. 

During the century that followed till 330 little is 
accurately known of the fortunes of the Jewish state. 
The people were homogeneous; and the result of the 
labors of Nehemiah and Ezra was seen in the fact 
that the religious purity of the community was 
maintained. 

VI. The Hellenistic Era: The conquests of 
Alexander the Great brought Syria under Hellenis- 
tic influence, at first chiefly exercised by the Ptole- 
mies of Egypt from Alexandria as a center (828-203), 
and later by Antiochus III. of Syria and his two 
successors, reigning in Antioch (203-165). 

What the Egypt of the Pharaohs had failed to do 
in Palestine, the Egypt of the Ptolemies in large 
measure accomplished. Not only was a political 

control established there, but a strong 
Rule of the intellectual influence was exercised. 
Ptolemies. Ptolemy Logi, who occupied Jerusa- 

lem in 320, took large numbers of 
Jews to Egypt as colonists and prospective citizens. 
Other Jews followed, strong in their loyalty to the 
Judaism established by Ezra: forerunners and types 
of faithful Jews ever since scattered throughout the 
world. The Jews prospered in Egypt; and Alex- 
andria reacted upon Jerusalem in matters intellec- 
tual. The Egyptian capital became a center of Jew- 
ish learning; and the devoted Jews who resorted for 
worship to their Holy City familiarized the people of 
the home land with the enlarged outlook and knowl- 
edge of the world acquired in Egypt. Moreover, 
the first Greek translation of the Old Testament was 
made aud used by Hellenistic Jews. On the whole, 
the Ptolemaic régime was a benefit to Judaism. 

In 208 Antiochus III. wrested Judea from 


Egypt. Under his second successor, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the fatal epoch of world- 
Seleucid  linessand compromise with heathenism 


Dominion. began with thesuccess of his endeavor 
to corrupt the priesthood. His next 
step was to seize the Temple and profane it. 

VII. The Maccabees: At this juncture a hero- 
ism worthy of the best days of Israel was displayed 
by the noble priest Mattathias of the Hasmonean 
family, who in 167 raised the standard of rebellion. 


Under his son and successor, Judas Maccabeus, 
Jerusalem was recovered, the Temple purified, and 
its worship restored (165). The rule of the Macca- 
bees was finally established in Judea, and was main- 
tained for a full century, till Syria became a Roman 
province. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant.; the histories of Gritz (1858 et 
seq.; Engl. ed., abridged, 1891 et seq.), Ewald (1864 et seq.), 
Hitzig (1869), Stade (1887 et seg.), Renan (1887 et seq.), Kittel 
(1888, 1892), Wellhausen (1894), Klostermann (1896), Kent 
(1896 et seq.), Piepenbring (1898), Cornill (1898), Winckler 
(1895, 1900), and Guthe (1899); Milman, History of the Jews 
(1829); F. W. Newman, Hebrew Monarchy (1847); Stanley, 
History of the Jewish Church; McCurdy, History, Proph- 
ecy, and the Monuments (1894 et seq.) ; articles on Jsrael 
by Wellhausen in Eneyc. Brit.: by Barnes in Hastings, Dict. 
Bible; and by Guthe in Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. 
E. G. H. J. F. McC. 


ISRAEL: First “Hochmeister " (chief rabbi) of 
Germany; lived at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. He was called to this office by a special 
edict of Rupert IIL, issued May 3, 1407. In this 
edict the emperor says that, in consequence of com- 
plaints made before him of maladministration of 
communal affairs by certain German rabbis, he has 
decided to create the oflice of * Hochmeister " to con- 
trol all the German rabbinates; he named Israel as the 
first “Hochmeister ” on account of his vast knowl- 
edge of Jewish lore, his oratorical talent, and his 
scrupulous honesty. The seat of the new chief rabbi 
seems to have been Nuremberg. Israel's authority, 
however, was contested, and in the same year (Nov. 
23) Rupert issued a new edict, by which he im- 
posed a fine of twenty gold marks upon any Jew or 
Jewess who should disobey the orders of the chief 
rabbi. Notwithstanding this, the German rabbis 
continued to maintain their opposition to Israel, 
whom they accused of having solicited his post from 
the emperor, and thereby given the government oc- 
casion to meddle in Jewish communal affairs; they 
also accused him of having been exacting in the 
levying of taxes in order to win the good graces of 
the emperor. See ISRAEL or KREMS; HOCHMEISTER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Regesten zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland, pp. 65, 171 et seq; Güdemann, Gesch. iii. 35. 
S I Br. 


ISRAEL: An Eastern family of rabbis and au- 
thors whose members dwelt in Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem, and Rhodes, where they held important posi- 
tions. It included: i 

Abraham Israel: Rabbinical author; lived at 
Alexandria in the eighteenth century (see ISRAEL, 
HAYYIM ABRAHAM). His son was Moses ben 
Abraham Israel, who held the office of chief rab- 
bi of Alexandria from 1784 to 1802. 

Elijah Israel: Chief rabbi of Alexandria from 
1773 to 1784. He wrote: “‘Ugat Eliyahu” and “Kol 
Eliyahu,” responsa ; * Kisse Eliyahu,” on the four T'u- 
rim; “Shene Eliyahu,” sermons; “ Aderet Eliyahu,” 
commentary on Elijah Mizrahi. He left two sons, 
Moses ben Elijah Israel and Jedidiah ISRAEL. 

Judah Israel: Son of Moses ben Elijah Israel; 
chief rabbi of Rhodes; lived at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He was the author of “Kol 
Yehudah " and “Shebet Yehudah.” 

Moses Israel: Rabbi at Jerusalem, and, from 
1714 to 1727, chief rabbi of Rhodes. He was sent 
to Morocco as a collector by the city of Safed, before 
he removed to Rhodes; and he was sent to Italy in 
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the same capacity by Jerusalem (17831). He was the 
author of “ Mas'at Mosheh,” responsa, Constantino- 
ple, 1735. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim: Hazan, Ha-Ma- 
‘alot li-Shelomoh. 


D. M. FR. 


ISRAEL OF BAMBERG: Tosafist; flourished 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. He 
was a pupil of Samuel of Bamberg, to whose rab- 
binate he succeeded. Zunz (“Z, G.” p. 40) supposes 
that Israel of Bamberg was the father of Jedidiah of 
Nuremberg, who flourished about 1270-80, and 
whose son Israel was killed at Bamberg in 1298, a 
time of persecution (Salfeld, * Martyrologium," p. 
49). Itis likely that Israel of Bamberg was also the 
father of Anna, killed at the same time (75.). The 
tosafot of Israel of Bamberg are quoted by Mor- 
decai (Shab. No. 296; ‘Ab. Zarah Nos. 817, 838, 855). 
Benjacob (*Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 624) concluded 
that these tosafot are only to Alfasi and not to the 


text of the Talmud. Eckstein (* Gesch. der Juden - 


in Ehemaligen Fürstenthum Bamberg,” pp. 144- 
145) identifies Israel of Bamberg with Israel b. Uri- 
Shraga, whose tosafot are also mentioned by Morde- 
cai (Shab, No, 650); but Kohen (in “ Monatsschrift," 
xxvii. 82) thinks they were two different persons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 624; idem, 
Debarim ‘Atikim, ii. 10; Zünz, Z. G. p. 40. 
8. S. M. SEL. 


ISRAEL BRUNA BEN HAYYIM: German 
rabbi of the fifteenth century. He was at first rabbi 
of Brünn, and after the expulsion of the Jews from 
that city (1454) he settled at hatisbon, where he 
opened a yeshibah against the wishes of Rabbi An- 
shel, who considered this an encroachment upon his 
rights. Israel Bruna was upheld by the leading 
rabbis of his time, e.g., Jacob Weil and Israel Is- 
serlein of Wiener-Neustadt, who spoke very highly 
of him. 1n1474 he was thrown into prison on some 
charge—possibly one of ritual murder—brought 
against him by his enemies, and was held, most likely 
for blackmail. After having spent thirteen days in 
prison Israel was liberated. There is some con- 
fusion in regard to details, and some think that he 
was twice in prison. Israel Bruna wrote a volume 
of responsa (Salonica, 1798; Stettin, 1860). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 263 et seq.; Güde- 
mann, Gesch. iii. 20 et passim. D 


ISRAEL, EDWARD: American arctic ex- 
plorer; born July i, 1859, at Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
died May 27, 1884; educated at the University of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He joined the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army and became a sergeant. In 1881 
Israel volunteered for the Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, under the command of Gen. A. W. Greely, ac- 
companying the expedition as astronomer (1881-84) ; 
in this expedition he made many valuable scientific 
observations, At times he commanded special sleigh 
parties. Although not physically robust, he often 
volunteered for geographical work; in 1882 he ren- 
dered especially important service in determining the 
practicability of an overland route to Hazen Land in 
Greenland through “ The Bellows” valley. The amia- 
bility of his disposition endeared him to his comrades, 
and, being the youngest in the party, he was famil- 
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iarly denominated * Benjamin." When illand starv- 
ing, he refused to accept more than an equal ration. 
Israel died before the return of the expedition. In 
reading the burial service, General Greely, remem- 
bering that Israel was of the Jewish faith, omitted 
such portions as were inappropriate. 

se OORS PHY] Greely, Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, 


A I. G. D. 


ISRAEL, HAYYIM ABRAHAM: Italian 
rabbi of the eighteenth century; lived at Candia 
and Ancona. He wrote: (1) “Bet Abraham” (Leg- 
horn, 1786), a casuistical commentary on the Tur 
Hoshen Mishpat and on the “ Bet Yosef” thereto (at 
the end of the volume is a treatise entitled “ Ma’a- 
mar ha-Melek,” on the laws of government); (2) 
* Amarot Tehorot” (zb. 1787), a similar commentary 
onthe Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer. Israelis quoted by Mat- 
tithiah Terni in his “Sefat Emet” (p. 78b, ed. Leg- 
horn). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 90; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 

dum Brit. Mus. p. 392, 

M. SEL. 


ISRAEL ISSER BEN ZE'EB WOLF: Rus- 
sian rabbi; lived at Vinnitsa, Podolia, in the nine- 
teenth century. He wrote: “Sha‘ar Mishpat,” no- 
velle on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, in two 
volumes, Kónigsberg, 1860; “Sha‘ar De‘ah,” no- 
velle on the laws of interest in Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh De‘ah, published as an appendix to the pre- 
ceding work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 690; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 74, ii. 74. LB 
R. 


S. S. 
ISRAEL ISSERLEIN. See IssERLEIN Is- 
RAEL BEN PETHAHIAH ASHKENAZI. 


ISRAEL, JACOB: Russian rabbi and author; 
flourished 1628-78. He is said to have been born in 
Temesvar, and to have been rabbi in Belzyce and 
Lublin; Fürst says in Slutskalso. He was a contem- 
porary of Samuel (Aaron) Keidanover, and perished 
during the Chmielnicki persecutions (1648). The 
Bodleian manuscript No. 889 (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” p. 212) contains some of his homilies 
on the Pentateuch, entitled “Tif’eret Yisrael.” His 
more important work was the “ Yalkut Hadash,” 
first printed at Lublin in 1648, then at Prague, 1657, 
Amsterdam, 1659, and with appendix ‘“ Tosafot 
Shikhat Leket" at Wilmersdorf, 1673. In later edi- 
tions it is sometimes called “ Yalkut Yisraeli,” after 
its author. The book was printed as an anonymous 
work. It contains a collection of midrashim ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, drawn not only from 
early midrashic works, but also from such cabalis- 
tic works as the Zohar, *'Tikkune Zohar,” * Yonat 
Elem," * Galya Razaya,” etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 51; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.V. wn Y» ^; Steinschneider, Cat, 
Bodl. col. 1163; idem, Hebr. Bibl. ii. 45; Roest, Cat. Rosen- 
thal. Bibl. Hebrew part, p. 134; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 151; Neu- 
bauer, in Ha-Maggid, 1870, No. 49, p. 397. G. 

s. ; 

ISRAEL, JAMES: German physician; born at 
Berlin Feb. | 1848; M.D. Berlin, 1870. Settling in the 
German capital, he became in 1879 assistant surgeon 
at the Israelitish Hospital, and in 1880 chief surgeon. 
In 1894 he received the honorary title of professor. 
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Israel is a prolific writer, his essays and works 
numbering more than 100. Among these may be 
mentioned: “Klinische Beiträge zur Aktinomykose 
des Menschen," 1885; * Erfahrungen über Nerven- 
chirurgie," Berlin, 1894; and “Statistische Ueber- 
sicht über 191 Nierenoperationen,” in “ Verhand- 
lungen des Internationalen Kongress zu Moskau," 
1897. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lev. 

s. F. T. H. 

ISRAEL, JEDIDIAH: Rabbi at Alexandria, 
Egypt, from 1802 to 1827; died 1827; son of Israel 
Israel, who had held the rabbinate from 1778 to 1784. 
He was a disciple of Jonathan Galante, and presided 
over an academy at Alexandria which bore the name 
“ Midrash Rab Yedidyah.” He wrote several responsa, 
some of which have been published in the works of 
Rabbi Abbahu; also annotations to “ Kisse Eliyahu ” 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk. His treatise ^ Mazkeret ha- 
Gittin,” on divorce, is still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma'atot ti-Shetomon, pp. b-5b, 
113a, b. 


S. S. MAN. 

ISRAEL BEN JEHIEL ASHKENAZI: 
Italian rabbi; lived at the end of the fifteenth and 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. He was 
corrector of the edition of the Talmud published in 
Pesaro 1511-18; and in 1518 he approved the first 
edition of Elijah Levita's * Ha-Bahur" in Rome. 
Israel belonged to the board of Roman rabbis, and, 
it seems, excelled his two colleagues in Talmudical 
knowledge. Israel was highly respected in Rome, 
and in 1519 gave a decision on a legal question con- 
cerning Donina, the daughter of Samuel Zarfati. 
This decision still exists in manuscript (^ Il Mose,” 
v. 191, No. 40; 198, Nos. 102, 119). At an advanced 
age he emigrated to Palestine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. 18, 81, 93, 115. 


S M. Sc. 


ISRAEL JOSHUA OF KUTNO: Russian- 
Polish rabbi; died at Kutno, in the government 
of Warsaw, July 11, 1898, at an advanced age. 
He studied in the yeshibah which was founded in 
the village of Kukhari by R. Solomon Posner about 
1835. Israel Joshua and R. Hayyim Wasserzug 
(Filipower) were the most famous graduates from 
that institution, which was an adjunct to the ag- 
ricultural colonies Posner had established on his 
estates. Israel Joshua occupied various small rab- 
binates up to 1860, when he became rabbi of Kutno, 
which he consistently refused to leave for larger rab- 
binates to which he was invited from time to time. 
By many he was considered the greatest Talmudical 
authority of Russian Poland. He was the author of 
“Yeshu‘ot Yisrael,” on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat (Warsaw, 1870), published by his son R. 
Moses of Viskitke, his successor in the rabbinate. 

By OG Ray: Ha-Asif, vi. 172-173; Ahiasaf, 5655, pp. 447- 

S. S. P. Wr. 


ISRAEL” KOHEN BEN JOSEPH: Polish 
scholar; lived in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. He edited the anonymous philosophical 
work “She’elot ‘Inyan ha-Neshamah,” containing 
a dialogue between pupil and master on eighteen 
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questions concerning the soul (Lublin, 15660). The 
work has been translated into Judzo-German by 
Isaac ben Hayyim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 288; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 


eol. 042, 
S, S. I. Br. 


ISRAEL OF KREMS (according to Azulai, 
“Shem ha-Gedolim, "ii., 5.0, "WS mnan, and Michael, 
“Or ha-Hayyim,” No. 1092. Israel of Kremsier) : 
Austrian rabbi; flourished in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. He was the great-grandfather 
of Israel ben Pethahiah Isserlein, who quotes him in 
his commentary on Rashi to the Pentateuch, section 
* Wayehi." Israel was the author of “ Haggahot 
Asheri," noteson R. Asher’s Talmudic compendium, 
printed with the text. Grittz identifies Israel of 
Krems with the Israel whom Emperor Rupert ap- 
pointed, by a decree of May 8, 1407, chief rabbi of 
all the German communities (* Hochmeister über 
alle Rabbinen”), giving him a certificate declaring 
him to be a great Talmudie scholar and a good 
man. But as Israel's functions included the civil 
control of the Jews, and especially the collection of 
the taxes, the German rabbis opposed his appoint- 
ment. Some of them even threatened him with 
excommunication in case he did not resign. The 
emperor, upon hearing of this, confirmed Israel's ap- 
pointment as chief rabbi by a second decree (Nov. 
28, 1407), imposing a fine of twenty gold marks on 
any one refusing to submit to him. But the edicts 
had little effect, and the office of the chief rabbi be- 
came obsolete soon after its creation. No further 
mention of Israel occurs until 1415, when he is men- 
tioned in à document of Emperor Sigismund, ap- 
pointing him to superintend the collection of the 
Jewish taxes, in which office he was the subordinate 
of the hereditary chamberlain Conrad of Weinsberg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 102-101; Stobbe, 
Dic Juden in Deutschland. pp. 148, 258, Brunswick, 1866: 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 702-703; Frankel-Grün, Gesch. 
der Juden in Kremsier, i. 14, 15, Breslau, 1896. 

S. 8. M. SEL. 

ISRAEL BEN MEIR: Printer and author; 
lived at Prague in the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries. He was the author of a work entitled 

* Hanhagot Yisrael,” a treatise on the education of 

children, the first edition of which is anonymous 

(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1712). In the same year 

israel established, or helped to establish, a printing 

business at Wilmersdorf; but his name, followed by 

the letters 5"«, appears only on two works of 1712: 

the “Bet Abot” of Moses Heilburg and the Tal- 

mudic treatise Bezah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1168, 2914; 
Zunz, Z. G. pp. 267-268 ; Steinschneider and Cassel, in Ersch 
and Gruber, Aneye. section ii., part 28, p. 82. 

S. M. SEL. 

ISRAEL B. MOSES: Polish cabalist; lived at 
the end of the sixteenth century. Heis knownonly 
through his book “Tamim Yahdaw,” in which all 
verses of the Psalms and the Proverbs found in the 

Zohar are collected, with the explanations there 

given. The collection is preceded by a cabalistic 

treatise on the soul and a “ bakkashah” by the com- 
piler. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim; Zunz, Litera- 
twrgesch. p. 420. 


K. P. B. 
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MOSC: Galician scholar; born at Boberka at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century; died at Brody 
April, 1772. His father instructed him in Talmud 
and Hebrew literature; but Israel was more inter- 
ested in philosophy and mathematics, which he 
eagerly studied from Hebrew sources. "This love 
for science caused him to leave his native country 
for Germany in the hope of being able there to de- 
vote himself to his favorite studies. After having 
sojourned in many places, barely earning a liveli- 
hood by teaching, he settled in Berlin, becoming 
teacher of Talmud in the Talmud Torah of Veitel- 
Heine Ephraim. Among his disciples was Moses 
Mendelssohn, whom he instructed in mathematics 
and to whom he imparted his love for philosophy. 
Israel's sojourn in Berlin, however, was not a long 
one. Persecutions by the Orthodox rabbis forced 
him to seek another home, aud he returned to Ga- 
licia, where he lived in great poverty. The last 
years of his life were spent at Brody. 

Israel was the author of the following works: 
(1) * Nezah Yisrael,? on the astronomical and geo- 
metrical passages in both Talmuds (Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, 1741); (2) “Eben Yisrael,” responsa; (3) 
* Arubbot ha-Shamayim,” on ancient and modern 
astronomy (mentioned in his commentary on * Hobot 
ha-Lebabot ”); (4) "Tob ha-Lebanon," commentary 
on * Hobot ha-Lebabot ? (Vienna, 1809); (5) * Nezed 
ha-Dema‘,” moral tale in rimed prose (anon., Dy- 
hernfurth, 1778); (6) * Perush,? commentary on the 
“Ruah Hen” of Jacob Anatoli (20. 1744); (7) Com- 
mentary on the “Cuzari” (Vienna, 1797). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gunz, in Liebermann’s Volkskalender, 1858, 

p. 69; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1169; Carmoly, in Revue 

Orientale, ii. 338. 

D. I. Bn. 

ISRAEL, OSKAR: German physician; born at 
Stralsund Sept. 6, 1854; educated at the universities 
of Leipsic, Kiel, and Berlin (M,D, 1877). In 1878 
he entered the pathological institute of his alma 
mater as assistant; in 1885 became first assistant; 
was admitted to the medical faculty in the same 
year as privat.docent; and in 1893 was appointed 
assistant professor. 

Israel has written many essays in the medical 
journals, especially on pathology. He is the author 
of: “Practicum der Pathologischen Histologie,” 
Berlin, 1888 (2d ed., 1898; translated into French by 
Letule and Critzman); “Internationaler Beitrag 
zur Wissenschaftlichen Medizin,” db. 1891; “ Ele- 
mente der Pathologischen Diagnose,” 2b. 1898. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. TTH 

ISRAEL B. PETHAHIAHM. See [SSERLEIN, 
ISRAEL BEN DETIAIIAXT ÁSITKENAZI. 

ISRAEL SALANTE. See LIPKIN, ISRAEL. 

ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL ASHKENAZI 
OF SHKLOV: Talmudic casuist; born at Shklov 
about 1770; died at Tiberias May 13, 1889. One of 
a group of Talmudical scholars of Shklov who were 
attracted to Wilna by Elijah Gaon (see ELIJAH BEN 
Koromon) (1720-97), Ashkenazi was one of "the last 
arrivals," and attended upon the gaon as a disci- 
ple for less than a year. He gained Elijah’s confi- 
denee, and was chosen to arrange for publication 
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the gaon's commentary to the first two parts of the 

Shulhan 'Aruk. That on the Orah Hayyim was 

published in Shklov in 1808. Ashkenazi also pub- 

lished his master's notes to the tractate Shekalim 
of the Jerusalem 'Talmud, with à commentary of 
his own, under the title “Tiklin Hadtin” (Minsk, 

1812). Later he emigrated to Palestine and became 

the head of the German and Polish congregations of 

Safed and then of Jerusalem. He was there sur- 

named “ Ashkenazi” (the German), a name applied 

to all Jews of German extraction, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Sephardim, who came originally from 

Spain or Portugal. 

After a residence of several years in the Holy 
Land, Ashkenazi went to Europe as a “sheliah” 
(emissary of the rabbis), to collect alms for the poor 
Palestinian Jews; and in that capacity he traveled 
through Lithuania and other parts of Russia. On 
his return to Palestine he wrote his chief work, 
* Pe'at ha-Shulhan,” which is intended as a sort of 
supplement tothe Shulban 'Aruk, supplying all the 
agricultural laws obligatory only in the Holy Land, 
omitted by Caroin his code. Israelalsoincorporated 
in this book the notes of Elijah Wilna to the tractate 
Zera‘im, the first order of the Mishnah, and gave 
in addition a voluminous commentary of his own 
which he called * Bet Yisrael.” 'The work was pub- 
lished in Safed in 1836 by the printing-house of 
Israel ben Abraham Back. 

Ashkenazi is also the author of * Nabalah u-Me- 
nuhah,” a collection of responsa mentioned in the 
work above. An account of his rabbinate of Jeru- 
salem is given in Mendel ben Aaron's *Kore ha- 
‘Tttim ? (Wilna, 1840). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heschel Lewin, “A liyyat Eliyahu, p. 74, Wilna, 
1854, and Stettin, 1802; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, s.v. Israel 
bon Samuel: Furst, Bibl. Jud. i. 63; Eliezer of Botushan, 
Kiwat Soferim, 1892, s.v. Elijah. Wilna. 

S. S. P. Wi. 


ISRAEL SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON : Polish 
Talmudic and halakic author of NNDDD. About 
1620 he lived in Cracow. His father, a physician, 
was of Spanish origin. Israel wrote, about 1624: 
(1) A compendium of the “dinim” contained in the 
four parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, under the title * Yismah Yisrael ” (Cra- 
cow, 1626; Hamburg, 1686). It contains likewise a 
mystical “tehinnah.” The work was also published 
in parts, with Jekuthiel Kaufmann ben Abigdor's 
commentaries, collectively entitled * Hukkat Da- 
Torah," on Orah Hayyim and Yoreh De'ah, Berlin, 
1699-1700; on Eben ha-'Ezer, Dyhernfurth, 1698 (ac- 
cording to Benjacob); on Hoshen Mishpat, 26. 1691 
(according to Benjacob); and the four parts with 
the above-mentioned commentaries were printed 
as an entire work in Sudilkov, 1884. (2) “Tikkun 
Shemirat Shabbat” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1698; 
Offenbach, 1719), laws on Sabbath observance. (8) 
A large halakic work based upon the Talmud, the 
Tosafot, and the Posekim, in four parts, following 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, under the respective titles “ Ze- 
ror ha-Hay yim," * Orhot Mishpat," “‘Ez ha-Da'at," 
“Magen 'Ezreka." (4) * Megalleh ‘Amukot,” a mys- 
tical commentary on the Pentateuch. (5) “Kerem 
Shelomoh,” a commentary on Pirke Abot. (6) A 
treatise on difficult haggadic passages and mid- 
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rashim. (7) Some other works which are cited in 

the introduction to his * Yismah Yisrael,” but have 

not been printed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 232; De Rossi, 
Dizionario, p. 1ra; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, i. 702; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 149; Nepi-Ghirondi, Totedot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
180; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1171 et seq.; Zunz, Li- 
Leraturgesch. p. 490. 

S. M. Sc. 
ISRAEL BEN SHABBETHAI OF KOZIE- 

NICE (also known as the Maggid of Kozienice) : 

Hasidic rabbi, cabalist, and thaumaturge; born at 

Kozienice, government of Radom, Russian Poland, 

about 1745; died in 1815. Israel was successively 

a pupil of BAER or MESERITZ, Samuel Shmelka 

Hurwitz, and Elimelech of Lezaysk. He was a 

great Talmudic scholar, and had many discussions 

on rabbinical matters with Phinehas ha-Levi Hur- 
witz, who inserted in his * Gib'at Pinebas" some of 

Israel's responsa. The “Keter Kehunnah " of Isaac 

Abraham b. Dob Berush also contains one of his 

responsa (No. 76), After the death of Baer of Meser- 

itz (1772), Israel became the leader of the Hasidim, 
and won numbers over to Hasidism. His renown as 

a wonder-worker was so great that even Christians 

believed in his supernatural powers and resorted to 

him for aid; while Jews were attracted to him from 
far and near. He left a large number of works, 
mostly cabalistic; the following have been pub- 
lished: notes to the “Sefer Raziel,” printed with 
the text, Warsaw, 1812; “‘Abodat Yisrael” (Joze- 
fow, 1842), containing sermons, novellz on Hullin, 
and notes on the Pentateuch, the Haftarot, the 

Pesah Haggadah, and Pirke Abot; “Tehillot Yis- 

rael," commentary on Psalms (18617); “Or Yisrael,” 

commentary on the “Tikkune Zohar,” Czernowitz, 

1802; *Nezer Yisrael," commentary on the Zohar, 

ib. 1869; * Ner Yisrael,” commentary on the “ ‘ser 

Sefirot,” on Hai Gaon's “ Likkutim," and on Joseph 

Gikatilla’s *Sha'ar ha-Shamayim"; “Bet Yisrael” 

and “Geburat Yisrael.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch., 2d ed., xi. 118, 561: Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, pp. 55, 16; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, p. 701. 

K. M. SEL. 

ISRAEL BEN URI SHRAGA : German tosa- 
fist of the thirteenth century; died before 1298. Lit- 
tle is known of his life or of his family. He was 

a pupil of the tosafist Samuel of Bamberg, and, 

about 1250, was called to succeed his teacher as 

rabbi of Bamberg. His family perished during the 
persecution at the end of the century, after his 
death, His tosafot are often quoted as “ Tosafot ha- 

Rab R. Israel.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZunZ, Z. G. p. 40; Salfeld, Martyrologium, 
p. 201; Eckstein, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen Fürst- 
bistum Bamberg, p. 144. 

S. S. A. PE. 


ISRAEL OF VALABREGUE: French Tal- 
mudist of the first half of the fourteenth century. 
He lived apparently at Tarascon, and was among 
the small number of Jews that remained in France 
after the expulsion in 1806. Israel was a pupil of 
Immanuel of Tarascon, and is said to have written 
several works. Gross assumes that Rotelus of Olo- 
brega, who lived at Tarascon in 1299, and is men- 
tioned in a Latin document (Camille Arnaud, * Essai 
sur la Condition des Juifs en Provence," p. 22, For- 
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calquier, 1879), is identical with Israel, the name 
being a diminutive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sha'are Ziyyou, in Berliner's Magazin, iv. 
15; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 29. 
A. Pe. 


S. S. 

ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH (the 
Younger): Spanish astronomer; flourished at To- 
ledo in the first half of the fourteenth century. He 
was a pupil of Asher ben Jehiel, at whose request 
(in 1810) he wrote the astronomical work “ Yesod 
‘Olam,” the best contribution on that subject to He- 
brew literature, It treats of geometry and trigo 
nometry as introductory to the subject-matter; of 
the structure and position of the globe; of the num- 
ber and movements of the celestial spheres; of the 
time-differences in days and nights in the various | 
parts of the earth; of the movements of sun and 
moon; of the solstices, the neomenix, the eclipses, 
and the leap-years; it contains as well astronomical 
tables and a perpetual calendar. It also deals (iv., § 
17) with the chronological systems of other nations, 
especially Christian; and gives (iv., § 18) in chrono- 
logical order the noted personages of the Biblical, 
Talmudic, and geonic periods, following the “Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah” of Abraham ibn Daud, This last 
was included by Zacuto in his “Sefer ha- Yuhasin.” 

The “ Yesod ‘Olam” was first published at Berlin, 
in 1777, by Jacob Shklower. A more complete edi- 
tion, with a preface by David Cassel, was published 
by B. Goldberg and L. Rosenkranz (čb. 1848). Is- 
raeli's work was much studied in the Middle Ages. 
Isaac al-Hadib, Judah Bassan, and Elijah Mizrahi 
annotated it, and an anonymous author wrote a com- 
mentary to it (Neubauer, “Cat. Dodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
Nos. 2044, 746, 5). An abridgment was made in 
Arabic by the author's son Joseph Israeli ben Isaac, 
of which the Hebrew translation, * Kizzur Yesod 
‘Olam,” is still extant (75. No. 1819, 6). 

Israeli was also the author of two other astronom- 
ical works, “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim” and “Sha‘ar 
ha-Milu'im," both extant in manuscript (vb. No. 
2046). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 180; Cassel, preface 
to Fesod ‘Olam; Carmoly, Itinéraires, p. 224; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1124; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 596; idem, 
Die Arabische Litteratur der Juden, 8 121; Gritz, Gesch. 
vii. 249. 

G. I. Br. 

ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (ABU 
YA'KUB ISHAK IBN SULAIMAN AL- 
ISRA/ILI; generally known as Isaac Israeli and 
sometimes as Isaac Israeli the Elder): African 
physician and philosopher; born in Egypt before 
832; died at Kairwan, Tunis, in 982, These dates 
are given by most of the Arabic authorities; but 
Abraham b. Hasdai, quoting the biographer Sanah 
ibn Said al-Kurtubi (“ Orient, Lit." iv.,col. 280), says 
that Isaac Israeli died in 949. Grittz (* Gesch." v. 
236), whilestating that Isaac Israeli lived more than 
one hundred years, givos the dates 845-940; and 
Steinschneider (* Hebr. Uebers." pp. 388, 755) places 
his death in 950. Israeli studied natural history, 
medicine, mathematics, astronomy, etc. ; so that he 
was reputed to be one who knew all the seven 
sciences. He was a contemporary of Saadia Gaon, 
whose works probably inspired Israeli with a love 
for the study of the Bible. 
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Israeli first gained a reputation as a skilful ocu- 
list; but after he went to Kairwan he studied gen- 
eral medicine under Ishak ibn ‘Amran al-Baghdadi, 
with whom he is sometimes confounded (“Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” p. 10a). At Kairwan his fame became 
widely extended, the works which he wrote in 
Arabic being considered by the Mohammedan phy- 
sician as “more valuable than gems." His lectures 
attracted a large number of pupils, of whom the 
two most prominent were Abu Ya'far ibn al-Yaz- 
zar, à Mohammedan, and Dunash ibn Tamim. 

About 904 Israeli was nominated court physician 
to the last Aghlabite prince, Ziyadat Allah. Five 
years later, when the Fatimite calif ‘Ubaid Allah al- 
Mahdi became master of northern Africa, of which 
Kairwan was the capital, Israeli entered his service. 

The calif enjoyed the company of his 

As Court Jewish physician on account of the 

Physician. latter's wit and of the repartees in 

which he succeeded in confounding 
the Greek Al-Hubaish when pitted againsthim. At 
the request of Al-Mahdi, Israeli composed in Arabic 
several medical works, which were translated in 
1087 into Latin by the monk Constantine of Carthage, 
who claimed their authorship for himself. It was 
only after more than four centuries (Lyons, 1515) 
that the editor of those works discovered the plagia- 
rism and published them under the title * Opera 
Omnia Isaci," though in that collection works of 
other physicians were erroneously attributed to 
Israeli. His works were also translated into He- 
brew, and a part of his medical works into Spanish. 

On medicine Israeli wrote the following: 

“Kitab al-Hummayat,” in Hebrew, “Sefer ha-Ka- 
dahot,” a complete treatise, in five books, on the 
kinds of fever, according to the ancient physicians, 
especially Hippocrates. 

“Kitab al-Adwiyah al-Mufradah wa’l-Aghdhi- 
yah,” a work in four sections on remedies and 
aliments. The first section, consisting of twenty 
chapters, was translated into Latin by Constantine 
under the title ^ Diætæ Universales,” and into He- 
brew by an anonymous translator under the title 
“Tib‘e ha-Mezonot." The other three parts of the 
work are entitled in the Latin translation “ Diatze 
Particulares"; and it seems that a Hebrew transla- 
tion, entitled “ Sefer ha-Mis'adim " or “Sefer ha-Ma’- 
akalim,” was made from the Latin. 

“Kitab al-Baul,” or in Hebrew, “Sefer ha-She- 
tan,” a treatise on urine, of which the author him- 
self made an abridgment. 

“Kitab al-Istiksat," in Hebrew, “Sefer ha-Yeso- 
dot,” a medical and philosophical work on the ele- 
ments, which the author treats ac- 
cording to the ideas of Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, and Galen. The Hebrew 
translation was made by Abraham b. 
IIasdai at the request of the grammarian David 
Kimhi. 

* Manhig ha-Rofe'im," or “ Musar ha-Rofe’im,” 
a treatise, in fifty paragraphs, for physicians, trans- 
lated into Hebrew (the Arabic original is not ex- 
tant), and into German by David Kaufmann under 
the title *Propüdeutik für Aerzte” (Berliner's 
“Magazin,” xi. 97-112). 

“Kitab fi al-Tiryak,” a work on antidotes. Some 
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writers attribute to Isaac Israeli two other works 
which figure among Constantine’s translations, 
namely, the * Liber Pantegni” and the “Viaticum,” 
of which there are three Hebrew translations. But 
the former belongs to Mohammed al-hazi and the 
latter to ‘Ali ibn ‘Abbas or, according to other au- 
thorities, to Isracli’s pupil Abu Jaf‘ar ibn al-Jazzar. 
Israeli was reputed to be a philosopher of note, 
and his philosophical works were praised by both 

Moslem and Jewish authors. "They include: 
“Kitab al-Hudud wal-Rusum,” translated into He- 
brew by Nissim b. Solomon (14th cent.) under the 
title “Sefer ha-Gebulim weha-Reshumim,” a phil- 
osophical work of which a Latin trans- 


Philo- lation is quoted in the beginning of 
sophical the “Opera Omnia." This work and 
Works. the “Kitab al-Istiksat ” were severely 


criticized by Maimonides in a letter 


to Samuel ibn Tibbon (“Iggerot ha-Rambam,” p. 28, | 


Leipsic, 1859), in which he declared that they had 
no value, inasmuch as Isaac ben Solomon Israeli 
was nothing more than a physician. 

“Kitab Bustan al-Hikmah, " on metaphysics. 

“Kitab al-Hikmah,” a treatise on philosophy. 

“Kitab al-Madkhal fi al-Mantik,” on logic. The 
last three works are mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, 
but no Hebrew translations of them are known. 

“Sefer ha-Ruah weha-Nefesh,” a philosophical 
treatise, in a Hebrew translation, on the difference 
between the spirit and the soul, published by Stein- 
schneider in * Ha-Karmel" (1871, pp. 400-405). The 
editor is of opinion that this little work is a frag- 
ment of a larger one. 

A philosophical commentary on Genesis, in two 
books, one of which deals with Gen. i. 20. 

Carmoly (* Ziyyon," i. 46) concludes that the Isaac 
who was so violently attacked by Abraham ibn Ezra 
in the introduction to his commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, and whom he calls in other places * Isaac 
the Prattler" and * Ha-Yizhaki," was no other than 
Isaac Israeli. But if Israeli was attacked by Ibn 
Ezra he was praised by other Biblical commenta- 
tors, such as Jacob b. Ruben, a contemporary of 
Maimonides, and by Hasdai. 

Another work which has been ascribed to Israeli, 
and which more than any other has given rise to 
controversy among later scholars, is à commentary 
on the “Sefer Yezirah.” Steinschneider (in his 
* Al-Farabi,” p. 248) and Carmoly (in Jost’s “ An- 
nalen,” ii. 321) attribute the authorship to Israeli, 
because Abraham ibn Hasdai (see above), and Jedaiah 
Bedersi in his apologetical letter to Solomon ben 
Adret (* Orient, Lit.” xi., cols. 166-169) speak of a 
commentary by Israeli on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
though by some scholars the words “Sefer Yezirah ” 
are believed to denote simply the * Book of Genesis.” 
But David Kaufmann (*R. E. J.” viii. 126), Sachs 
(* Orient, Lit.” L.c.), and especially Grütz (“ Gesch." 
v. 237, note 9) are inclined to attribute its author- 
ship to Israeli's pupil Dunash ibn Tamim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ‘Uyun al-Anba’, ii. 36, 37, 

Bulak, 1882; ‘Abd al-Latif, Relation de l'Egypte (translated 

by De Sacy), pp. 43, 44, Paris, 1810; Hammer-Purgstall, Lite- 

raturgesch. der Araber, iv. 876 (attributing to Israeli the 
authorship of a treatise on the pulse); Wüstenfeld, Gesch. der 

Arabischen Aerzte. p. 51; Sprenger, Gesch. der Arznei- 


kunde, ii. 270: Leclerc, Histoire de la Médecine Arabe, i. 
412: Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, i. 930-352 ; Gratz, Gesch. 
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3d ed., v. 257; Haji Khalfa, ii. 51, v. 4l, ct passim ; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1113-1121; idem, Hebr. Dill. viii. 

98, xii. 528; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. x. 657: Gross, in Monats- 

schrift, xxviii. 326; Jost's Annalen, i. 408. 

a. M. SEL. 

ISRAELI, ISRAEL (or IBN ISRAEL): 
Spanish scholar; died at Toledo 1326; probably 
identical with Israel ben Joseph of Toledo, brother 
of the astronomer Isaac Isracli. He was a pupil of 
Asheri, for whom he translated from the Arabic the 
ordinances (“takkanot”) of Toledo and probably 
also parts of Maimonides’ commentary on the Mish- 
nah. A specimen of the translation of the latter is 
found in Asheri’s commentary on Kilayim (iii. 5). 
According to Geiger (* Moses ben Maimon,” p. 68) 
all the quotations from Maimonides in Asheri that 
vary from the current text are extracts from Israeli's 
translations. 

Israeli wrote an Arabic work on the ritual, trans- 
lated into Hebrew, under the title * Mizwot Zemaniy- 
yot,” by Shem-Tob ben Isaac Ardotial, and extant in 
the Bodleian (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." 
Nos. 904, 1081) and other libraries; also a com- 
mentary in Arabic on Pirke Abot (œ. No, 2304; 
another copy in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan). 
This commentary was used by Isaac ben Solomon in 
his commentary on the first six ^ perakim.” Israeli 
gives many illustrations from the ancient Jewish 
literature: and allusions are made by him to medi- 
eval works on Abot and on other subjects. His in- 
terpretations arc mostly of a philosophical character, 
and discussions of ethical points are fully entered 
into. On v. 19 he makes a long excursion on the 
principles of almsgiving. Tle cites Saadia, Hai Gaon, 
Samuel ha-Maggid, Isaac ibn Ghayat, and others. 

Zunz supposes Israeli to have been the author of 
the six liturgical poems for the Day of Atonement 
and the New-Year bearing the signature “Israel.” 
Isracli’s epitaph figures in Luzzatto's * Abne Zik- 
karon,” No. 48. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 426; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 
502: idem, Ritus, p. 30; Carmoly, in Jsraetitische Annalen, 
i. 181; Sachs. Religióse Poesie, p. 177; Steinschneider, in 
Brülls Jahrb. ix. 75; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 912; Fuenn, 
Keneset Y israel, p. 695; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fa- 
thers, Appendix, No. 90, p. 46. 


8. S. I. Br. 
ISRAELIK. See PERIODICALS. 


ISRAELIT, DER: Biwcekly periodical pub- 


lished in Galicia since 1868. Itis the organ of the 
Shomer Yisrael Association of Lemberg, of which 
its editorial staff are members; and it represents the 
liberal and progressive element of the Galician Jews. 
Tt has an excellent belletristic department. 


G. A. M. F. 

ISRAELIT, DER: Formerly a weekly, now a 
semiweekly journal published at Mayence, Ger- 
many. It was founded in 1860 by M. Lehmann 
and edited by him up to his decease. Since that 
time Oskar Lehmann has been the editor. Valuable 
literary supplements aecompany each number. In 
the feuilleton some excellent stories have appeared. 
The magazine represents Orthodox Judaism, to con- 


serve the interests of which it was founded. 
G. A. M. F. 


ISRAELIT DES NEUNZEHNTEN JAHR- 
HUNDERTS, DER: Periodical published in 
Germany in the first half of the nineteeth century. 
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It firstappeared, from Oct., 1839, up to Oct., 1841, as 
à monthly in Meiningen. It was then enlarged and 
issued weekly in Herzfeld from 1842 to June, 1848; 
and at Frankfort in 1845 as the organ of the Frank- 
fort Reformverein. A literary supplement was is- 
sued in 1846. Mendel Hess, a rabbi active in the 
Reform movement, was the editor, and S. Holdheim 
joined him during the last months of the paper’s 
existence, January to June, 1848. This periodical 
was noted for its advanced theological standpoint 


and for its polemical attacks on Orthodoxy. 
G. A. M. F. 


ISRAELITE - CHRISTIANS  (Izrailskiye 
Christiyanye): To encourage the conversion of 
Jews to Christianity, the Committee of Guardians 
for Israelite-Christians was established in Russia un- 
der Alexander I. Itcame into existence by an im- 
perial decree of March 95, 1817, which describes the 
condition of converted Jews as full of hardship in 
consequence of the animosity of their former corelig- 
ionists. The government ordered all administrative 
officers to help and protect all such converts, and 
to form the Association of Israclite-Christians, to 
which should be given land in one of the northern 
or southern governments. The members of the as- 
sociation were to be empowered to found settle- 
ments on the land granted, to admit strangers into 
such settlements at discretion, to engage in agri- 
culture, trades, commerce, and manufactures, and 
were to be exempted from the obligation to join 
a gild. Moreover, converts, including foreigners, 
were to be freed from all compulsory government 
service. The association was also to be permitted 
to regulate its own local affairs and to elect dele- 
gates for that purpose. In 1818 the Committee of 
Guardians commissioned a certain Misko to select 
suitable lands for the settlement of the Israelite- 
Christians. Misko spent much time inspecting va- 
rious lands in New Russia, and decided on a tract 
near the cities of Taganrog and Mariampol. A 
correspondence which lasted six years ensued, but 
with no result. 

When M. S. Vorontzov became governor-general 
of New Russia (1822), the matter was referred to 
him by Count A. N. Golitzyn. Vorontzov regarded 
the project favorably, and on making inquiries 
(1823) found that the settlement had not yet been 
established, and that necessary information was still 
being collected. The formalities involved delayed 
the settlement year after year, until, in 1885, the 
committee itself ceased to exist. An inquiry, be- 
gun in the oflice of the governor-general of New 
Russia Sept. 9, 1828, at the instance of thirty-eight 
families of Israelite-Christians, who petitioned that 
they be settled on the lands granted to the associa- 
ton, showed the committee to be moribund. Ex- 
cepting two families, one resident in Odessa, the 
other in Tiraspol, these petitioners bore the names of 
“Dobrovolski” and “ Kryzhanovski.” Investigation 
showed that their conversion to Christianity was 
not proved, and their petition was therefore not 
granted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lerner, Yevrei v Novorossiskom Kraye, p- 

234, Odessa. 1901. 

HoR: J. G. L. 
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ISRAÉLITE FRANCAISE. Sce PERIOD- 
ICALS. | 

ISRAELITISCH-THEOLOGISCHE LEHR- 
ANSTALT: Rabbinical and teachers’ seminary in 
Vienna, founded 1893 at the suggestion of Wilhelm 
and David von Guttmann and with the assistance 
of Albert von Rothschild and Freiherr von Kónigs- 
warter, and opened Oct. 15 of that year. It is 
subventioned by the Austrian government, by the 
“Cultusgemeinden” of Vienna, Prague, and Lem- 
berg, and by the * Landesjudenschaft" of Bohemia, 
and is governed by fifteen curators. The first pres- 
ident was Baron von Kénigswarter, who, at his 
death, was succeeded by Moritz Karpeles; the lat- 
ter was followed by Moritz Edler von Kuffner. 

Since 1893 the faculty has consisted of Dr. Adolf 
Schwarz, professor of Talmud, halakic literature, 
and homileties, rector, and the following professors; 
M. Friedmann (lector in the Vienna bet ha-midrash), 
in the Midrash; Dr. D. H. Müller, in Bible exegesis, 
grammar, and religious philosophy; Dr. A. Büchler, 
in history; Dr. Jerusalem, in pedagogics and Ger- 
man; Dr. Monat, in Polish; and Dr. E. Fuhrmann, 
in Bohemian. The institution publishes every year 
an annual report together with an important scien- 
tific treatise. In 1902 the number of students pre- 
paring for the rabbinate was 26, and the number 
preparing to be teachers of religion, 11. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, 1893, 

pp. 818 et seg; American Jewish Year Book, 1900, p. 514. 

J. - S. 

ISRAELITISCHE ALLIANZ ZU WIEN: 
Society for the promotion of Jewish interests, 
founded at Vienna in 1872 by Joseph Ritter von 
Wertheimer, and modeled on the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle of Paris. Its establishment was directly 
due to the oppression of the Jews in Rumania and 
the excesses committed against the Jews in Asiatic 
Turkey. The organizers, among whom were the 
publicist Ignatz Kuranda and the poet Leopold Kom- 
pert, proposed as an important part of their program, 
to improve Jewish education in Austria and more 
especially in Galicia by organizing and supporting 
schools, and by other suitable means. The other 
object of the society, “to afford efficient relief to 
Jews where they still suffer by reason of their 
race," claimed subsequently the larger part of its 
attention, in consequence of the many persecutions 
in the countries on the eastern border. On account 
of the geographical situation of Vienna, it was the 
task of the Israelitische Allianz to render first assist- 
ance to refugees from eastern Europe. Thus the 
society expended about 862,000 erowns for the relief 
of the persecuted Russian Jews in 1881-89, and about 
367,000 crowns for that of the Rumanian emigrants 
in 1900-02. 

In a conference held at Vienna in Aug., 1882, and 
attended by all the relief committees of western 
Europe, the Israclitische Allianz was entrusted with 
the management of the relief-work in behalf of the 
Russian Jews, and it was represented at all of the 
succeeding international conferences of similar char- 
acter. The Allianz raised about 220,000 crowns for 
the victims of the massacre of Kishinef. The board 
of directors frequently had occasion to intervene 
personally with Count Goluchowski, foreign minis- 
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ter of Austria, in behalf of the Rumanian Jews; and 

a memorandum laid before him by the society is re- 

printed in its report for 1902. 

. The educational work of the Israclitische Allianz 

in Galicia has been carried on since 1892 through the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund for Galicia and 


Edu- Bukowina. The society was con- 
cational fronted with new tasks at home by the 
Work. growth of anti-Semitism in Austria; 


it was called upon to aid the sufferers 
from the anti-Jewish excesses at Prague and Nachod, 
at Holleschau and Neusandec, and the victims of 
mob prejudice in the Hilsner trialat Polua. It also 
offers subsidies to poor provincial communities, in 
order that they may maintain religious instruction, 
and to numerous educational and charitable socictics. 
According to the report for 1902 there were 3,000 
regular members (including many societies as cor- 
porate bodies), each paying a minimum contribution 
of 6 crowns; 1,185 of these were in Vienna. Income 
in 1902: annual contributions, 25,794 crowns; dona- 
tions, 9,016 crowns; interest, 10,403 crowns; and 
gifts for special relief. President (1903), David 
Ritter von Gutmann; first vice-president, Dr, Alfred 
Stern; secretaries, 1874-76, Dr. P. Frankl (subse- 
quently rabbi at Berlin); 1880-90, Dr. M. Fried- 
liinder; and since 1901 Rabbi A. Kaminka. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Annual Reports of the Israelitische Allianz. 
D. A. K. 


ISRAELITISCHE ANNALEN: Weekly 
journal; published in Frankfort-on-the-Main. The 
first number appeared Jan. 4, 1839; it discontinued 
publication Dec. 24, 1841. The well-known histo- 
rian Isaac Marcus Jost was its editor. The journal 
printed Jewish news from all points and articles on 
Jewish literature and history. Its theological posi- 
tion was neutral, and its chief value lay in its his- 
torical work. 


G. A. M. FE. 

ISRAELITISCHE BOTE. See PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHE . GEMEINDEBLATT. 
See PERIODICALS. 


ISRAELITISCHE GEMEINDE- UND FA- 
MILIENZEITUNG. See PERIODICALS. 


ISRAELITISCHE GEMEINDE- UND 
SCHULZEITUNG. See PERIODICALS. 


ISRAELITISCHE GEMEINDEZEITUNG. 
See PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELIETISCHE JAARBOEKJE. 
PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHE LEHRER. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHE LEHRER UND KAN- 
TOR. See JÜDISCHE PRESSE. 

ISRAELITISCHE LEHRERZEITUNG. 
See PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELIETISCHE LETTERBODE. 
PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHE MERKUR. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. E 

ISRAELIETISCHE NIEUWSBODE. 
PERIODICALS. 


see 


See 


See 


Israelitische 
Israels 


GERMAGAZIN: Monthly periodical, published 
in Magdeburg by Ludwig Philippson, Tt first ap- 
peared in 1894, and continued up to the end of 1886. 
It was the precursor of the " Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthuims,” and contained articles of homiletic 
and pedagogic interest. At times short notices of 
current happenings appeared in it. 


G. AME 

ISRAELITISCHE SCHULZEITUNG. See 
PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHE VOLKSBLATT. See 


PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHE VOLKSLEHRER: 
Monthly, published at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Tt 
was founded iu 1851, and continued to 1862. Tt was 
edited by Leopold Stein; 
in its last years S. Süss- 
kind, the publisher of the 
feuilletonistie family jour- 
nal “Der Freitagabend,” 
was associated with him 
in the editorship. The 
journal was popular in 
tone, and published ser- 
mons, rabbinical decisions, 
and discussions on relig- 
ious matters. 

a. AM F. 


ISRAELITISCHE 
WOCHENSCHRIFT 
FUR DIE RELIGIO- 
SEN UND SOCIALEN 
INTERESSEN DES 
JUDENTHUMS: 
Weekly journal, published 
at Breslau and later at 
Magdeburg. The first 
number appeared Jan. 5, 
1870; the last toward the 
close of 1894. It was 
edited successively by A. 
"Treuenfels and M. Rah- 
mer, Together with the 
“Wochenschrift” were 
published three supplements: “Jüdisches Famili- 
enblatt,” “Jüdisehes Litteraturblatt,” and * Homi- 
letische Beilage.” — Its theological position was con- 
servative. 

a. A.M. OF, 

ISRAELITISCHER HAUS- UND SCHUL- 
FREUND. See PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHER LEHRERBOTE. 
PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHER MUSENALMANACH. 
See PERIODICALS. 

ISRAELITISCHER NEUIGKEITSBOTE. 
See PERIODICALS. 


ISRAELITULU ROMANUL. See Pmop- 
ICALS, 
ISRAELS, ABRAHAM HARTOG: Dutch 


medical historian; born at Groningen March 27, 
1822; died at Amsterdam Jan. 16, 1882; educated at 
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the university of his native town (M.D. 1845). He 
established. himself as n physician in Amsterdam, 
where, in 1867, he became lecturer on the history of 
medicine and hygiene at the Athenwum. In 1877 
he was appointed assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, 

Among Israels’ works may be mentioned the fol- 

lowing, all of which were published in Amsterdam: 
Twee Epidemien in Nederland,” 1853; * Do Saler- 
nitaansche School,” 1856; “Bydragen tot de Ge- 
schiedenis der Lepra in de Noordely ke Nederlanden,” 
1857; “De Geschiedenis der Diphtheritis Beknopt 
Medegedeelt,? 1801; “ Bydragen tot de Geschiedenis 
der Geneeskunde in Nederland,” 1878; “De Keizer- 
snede by Levenden, Volgens den Babylonischen Tal- 
mud,” 1882. le also translated into Duteh Ideler’s 
“Allgemeine Diittetik für Gebildete” (Amsterdam, 
1851) and Ilitser's “ Lehr- 
buch der Geschichte der 
Medizin ” (ib, 1855-59), 
. From 1874 to 1876 Isra- 
els was editor of “ ITy giein, 
Weekblad voor de Ge- 
zondheidsleer,” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. E. Daniels, 
Levenssehels van Dr. A. Il 


Israels, Amsterdam, — 1884; 
Hirseh, Riog., Lev. 
S, F. 'T. H. 


ISRAEL'S HER- 
OLD. See PERIODICALS, 
ISRAELS, JOSEPH: 
Dutch genre painter; born 


at Groningen, Holland, 
June 27, 1824. Tt was his 
mother's desire that he 


should enter the rabbinate, 
but other influences pre- 
vailed, andatan early age 
he adopted a commercial 
career, Which his father, 
a banker, had ‘mapped 
out- for him in his own 
counting-room, This ca- 
reer, however, he soon 
abandoned, but not until 
the elder Israels had be- 
come fully convinced of the bent of his son’s mind, 
mainly through hisinsistent desire to make sketches 
upon the borders of the huge ledgers which it was 
his duty to keep in order, At last permission was 
given him to take up art as a profession, 

Upon leaving his office-desk Israels immediately 
began his studies in art at Groningen under local 
masters, AC the age of twenty-two, having in n 
measure exhausted the opportunities offered by his 
native town, he went to Amsterdam, ‘There he en- 
tered the studio of Cornelis Kruseman, and quickly 
responded to the classical influences then predomi- 
nating, not only at the Amsterdam Academy of 
Kine Arts, over which his master presided, but to 
an even greater extent in Paris, where Israels ulti- 
mately went, While in Paris he studied under 
Picot, Horace Vernet, and Paul Delaroche, living 
meanwhile economically upon a small allowance 
made nim by his father, While in Paris he felt. to the 
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full the positive influence of the romantic school, He was decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
of which his masters were the foremost exponents { Honor in 1867, and created an officer of that order 
and from which he became one of the first seceders. | in 1878. ‘The Order of Leopold has also been con- 
In 1848 Millet exhibited for the first time in Paris, | ferred upon him by the king of the Belgians. In 
and, judging from Israels! later work, there is little | 1883 the Munich International Exposition awarded 
doubt that he was one of the first painters to appre- | hima gold medal (second class), and he received a 
ciate the significance of Millets revolt against the | gold medal (first class) from the Paris Exposition of 
ultra-classical tendencies of the period, From Paris | 1889. At the Paris Exposition of 1900 he exhibited 
Israels returned to A msterdam, and there commenced | two paintings: “Phe Merchant of Brie-d-brac” and 
painting historic scenes, of which the first was | * Returning from the Fields.” 
“William the Silent. of Orange Bidding Defiance OF Israels! pictures, “ Passing Mother's Grave” 
to King Philip II. of Spain" (1855). Meeting with | (1856) was purchased in 1861 by the Amsterdam 
little success in this field, he turned for subjects to | Academy of Fine Arts, * Alone in the World " (1878) 
the peasantry that. flocked. into the city on market- | by the Amsterdam Museum, His “Frugal Meal” 


TITRE Seng. 


(From the. painting by Joseph Israels.) 


days from the surrounding country, and began to | was bought by W. K. Vanderbilt of New York. 
paint the homely scenes which have since made him | Among his other works may be mentioned: “ Vil- 
famous, Later he drew for material upon the life | lage Scene,” “Preparing for the Future” (1855): 
of the fisherfolk of the seaside villages near Am- | “Children of the Sea,” “Peaceful House," * Fish- 
sterdam, Those of his pictures that interpret the | ermen Shipwrecked olf Beheveningen? (1862); 
life of the Duteh fishermen, the arduous and fre- | “The Sick Mother,” “The Mother. in Health,” 
quently tragic clement of which Israels portrayed | “The Orphan Asylum at Katwyk,” “The Last 
with deep feeling and with a masterly application | Breath,” “Trae Support,” “Madonna in Tut,” 
of chiaroscuro, soon became popular, Indeveloping | "Age and Infancy " (1872); " First. Bail,” “ Village 
his tendencies he finally attained the extreme of | Poor? (1873); " Expectation," “An Anxious Fam- 
realism and depicted the sober side of life—its toils, ily " (1874); " Waiting for the Fishing-Boats ” (1875) : 
its sorrows, and its sacrifices. “Returning from the Fields,” “Breakfast Time,” 

Several medals have been conferred upon Israels | “Cobblers at Dinner" (1818); “Nothing More!” 
in recognition of the merit of his work. He received | “The Sewing-School at Katwyk ” (1881); “A Silent 
a medal (third class) at the Paris Exposition of 1807, | Interview ” (1882); “air Weather,” “A Sleeping 
and another (first. class) at. the Exposition of 1878. | Child” (1883); “The Return” (1884); * When One 


Issa  . 
Isserlein 


pru 


Becomes Old” (1886); “The Little Sick Nurse,” 
“The Sewer” (1888). Some of his works deal with. 
Jewish subjects, as “David Before Saul,” “The 
Scribe,” “A Son of the Ancient People,” and “Old 
Jewish Sage” (etching). 

Israels is an aquarellist and etcher of great talent. 
Through his efforts painting has received a new im- 
petus in Holland, where a modern Dutch school of 
painting has arisen. He now resides at The Hague, 
and recently has become corresponding member of. 
the Institut de France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Seybert, Künstler Lexilcon ; Meyers Kon- 
versattions-beriken ; Champlin, Cyclopedia of Painters and 
Painting; Nouveau Larousse Iltustré; Jüdische Künstler, 
Berlin, 1903. 


S. | C. H. I. 
ISSA. See Jose. 


ISSACHAR (jDYy").—1. Biblical Data: 
Ninth son of Jacob and fifth of Leah, born a consider- 
able length of time after her other children (Gen. 
xxx. 17, 18; comp. xxix. 35). This name belongs to 
that class of words which, according to Masoretic 
printing, are not read as they are written, the second 
w being ignored. The meaning of the name is either 
“there is a reward ” (“yesh sakar”) or, according to 
Wellhausen (^ Text der Bücher Samuels,” p. 95), “a 
man of hire” (“ish sakar”). In Gen. xxx. 18 (Hebr.) 
the former explanation is plainly indicated: “God 
has given me my reward, because Ihave given my 
maiden to my husband." Still there is iu verse 16 
an allusion to the latter explanation: “For have 
surely hired thee with my son's mandrakes." Ball 
(* S. B. O. T.," " Genesis," on Gen. xxx. 18) inter- 
prets the name as * Sokar's man," that is, * man of 
the Egyptian god Sokar." Issachar had four sons, 
who founded the four chief families of the tribe 
(Gen. xlvi. 18; Num. xxvi. 28, 24; I Chron. vii. 1). 
Jacob in blessing his children before his death com- 
pared Issachar to a strong or bony ass (Gen. xlix. 14). 
This expression is a prophecy referring to the tribe 
of Issachar. 

E. G. HH. 


M. SEL. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: Issachar was one 
of the five brothers whom Joseph presented to 
Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii, 2; Gen. R. xcv. 8). In the 
wars between Jacob’s sons and the Canaanites, in 
which, according to the legend, the other sons 
achieved astonishing exploits, Issachar took but a 
feeble part. He is mentioned as having remained 
beneath the walls of Sarta and Gaash, two strongly 
fortified cities, and at a given opportunity as hav- 
ing opened their gates (“Sefer ha- Yashar," section 
“Wayishlah,” ed. Leghorn, 1870, pp. 60b, 68a). He 
married Aridah, the younger daughter of Jobab, 
the son of Joktan (2d. section " Wayesheb,” p. 75a). 
At Jacob's funeral Issachar was one of the three 
who were placed to the east in carrying the bier (ib. 
section " Wayehi? ; comp. Gen, R. c. 2). Issachar's 
name was engraved in the sapphire of the high 
priest’s breastplate (Ex. R. xxxviii. 11). Issachar 
was born on the fourth day of the fifth month (Ab) 
and died at the age of 122 (Midrash Tadshe, in Ep- 
stein, * Mi-Kadmoniy yot ha-Yehudim,” p. xxiii.) 
2. A Levite, seventh son of Obed-edom (I Chron. 
xxvi. 9). 
S. S. 


M. SEL. 
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ISSACHAR, TRIBE OF.—Biblical Data: A 
tribe of Israel, descended from Issachar. ‘The num- 
bers accredited to Issachar are: 54,400 in Num. i. 29; 
64,300 in Num. xxvi. 95; and 145,000 in ] Chron. 
vii. 1-5. The territory occupied by the tribe was 
the fourth lot specified in Josh. xix. 17-28, immedi- 
ately north of the half-tribe of Manasseh, west of the 
Jordan, and south of Zebulun and Naphtali; and 
it probably extended from the Jordan on the east to 
the Mediterranean Sea (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 18) on 
the west. It embraced sixteen cities and the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon. | 

The first important event in which Issachar fig- 
ures is the battle of Deborah and Barak with Sisera 
in the plain of Esdraclon. In Judges v. 15 (R. V.) 
itis said: “And the princes of Issachar were with 
Deborah; as was Issachar, so was Barak.” It may 
be, though it is by no means certain, that both 
Deborah and Barak belonged to this tribe, in whose 
territory the battle was fought and won. 

The judge Tola, son of Puah, son of Dodo, was 
also a man of Issachar (Judges x. 1). Jehoshaphat, 
son of Paruah, was one of Solomon’s commissary of- 
ficials (I Kings iv. 17). The second dynasty of the 
Northern Kingdom belonged to Issachar: “ And 
Baasha, the son of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar, i 
slew Nadab, son of Jeroboam I., and reigned in his 
stead (I Kings xv. 27-98). There are no other spe- 
cific references to descendants of Issachar who oc- 
cupied prominent places in Israel's history; but, ac- 
cording to the genealogical tables of the chronicler, 
some further importance is attached to the tribe. 

E. G. IH. ]. M. P. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The tribe of Is- 
sachar is particularly represented as one which con- 
sisted mostly of scholars, to which there is said to 
be an allusion in I Chron. xii. 32. According to Raba, 
there was not to be found a Jewish student that 
was not a descendant either of Levi or of Issachar 
(Yoma 26a). The passage of Jacob’s blessing re- 
ferring to Issachar (Gen. xlix. 14-15) is interpreted 
as an allusion to the study of the Law, with which 
the people of that tribe occupied themselves (Gen. 
R. xcviii, 17; comp. also pseudó-Jonathan and Rashi 
«d loc.). The tribe of Issachar is also said to have 
been most influential in making proselytes (Gen. R. 
xeviii. 12; comp. Sifre, Deut. 364). i 

Although Issachar was the ninth son of Jacob, 
yet the prince of his tribe was the second to bring 
the offering for the dedication of the altar (Num. 
vii. 18-98), because the tribe was well versed in the 
Law (Gen. R. Ixxii. 4). The Midrash finds in the 
details of the offering various allusions to the Torah 
(Num. R. xiii. 15) The tribe of Issachar ad- 
vised the others to bring six covered wagons and 
twelve oxen (Num. vii. 8) on which to load the parts 
of the Tabernacle (Num. R. xii. 19). The 200 chiefs - 
of Issachar (I Chron. xii. 82) were leaders of the San- 
hedrin, whose decisions were implicitly accepted by 
their brethren (Gen. R. Ixxii. 5, xeviii. 17). The wise 
men consulted by Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 13) were peo- 
ple of Issachar (Esth, R. iv.). The tribe is also repre- 
sented as having been rich (comp. Targ. Onk. to 
Gen. xlix. 14); and its members figure as persons 
who united wealth and learning (B. K. 17a) It 
was because they studied the Torah under favor- 
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able conditions that they produced only 200 chiefs of 
the Sanhedrin, while the people of Naphtali, who 
studied it under difficulties, produced 1,000 (Cant. 
R. viii. 14). 

8. S. M. 

ISSACHAR BAR B. TANHUM: Russian 
rabbi; born (in Grodno ?) 1779; died at Wilna July 
91, 1855. He became one of the “more zedek" 
(“dayyanim ”) of Wilna in 1819, and held that posi- 
tion till his death. He made a special study of the 
religious usages of Elijah Wilna not practised by 
Others, and incorporated the results in his work 
" Ma'aseh Rab" (Zoikiev, 1808), of which a second 
edition, with notes and additions by his son Mor- 
decai, was published at Wilna and Grodno in 1832. 
Another of his sons, Elijah Perez, who was also 
a moreh zedek in Wilna, republished that work 
with additions and an appendix entitled “Minhat 
‘Ereb ” (Wilna, 1882). Later cditions (Warsaw, 1858, 
and Wilna, 1889) contain various additions and ex- 
tracts from other books on subjects similar to those 
treated in the body of the work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanan, pp. 212, 285-286, 

Wilna, 1860. 

S. S. P. Wr. 

ISSACHAR DOB BEN JACOB JOSHUA: 
Rabbi of Podhajce, Galicia; born at Lisko, Galicia, 
1712; died in Berlin Oct. 28, 1744. His father wag 
the author of “Pene Yehoshua‘,” novelle on the 
Talmud, and Issachar Dob himself was a pupil of 
Hirsch, rabbi of Halberstadt. In 1741 he gave his 
approbation to the printing of Hoshen Mishpat with 
its three commentaries. "Three years later he was 
called to be “rosh yeshibah" of Metz, but while on 
his way thither he fell sick and died. 

Issachar Dob, though comparatively young at the 
time of his death, was known as an eminent Tal- 
mudic scholar. He wrote many responsa, some of 
which were published in the responsa collection 
" Kiryat Hannah" (S8 41-44) and some in that of 
Hayyim Cohen Rapoport. His son Zebi Rosanes 
inserted others in his “Tesha‘ Shittot." Issachar 
Dob is perhaps identical with the Issachar Dob ben 
Jacob who wrote annotations to Ezekiel Landau's 
* Dagul me-Rebabah.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 125: Van Straalen, 
Cat. Hebr, Books Brit. Mus. p. 118. M. S 
j e EL. 


S. S. 

ISSACHAR BEN ISSACHAR COHEN 
GERSONI: Bohemian printer and author: lived 
in Prague in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In 1691 he was employed at Fürth on the 
“Sefer Me'irat ‘Enayim.” He afterward went to 
Prague, where he worked for different printers. 
Issachar wrote “‘Ippush Lid fun Prag” (Prague, 
1714), a description in Judeeo-German verse of the 
plague which ravaged Prague in 1713-14. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1060, 2899. 
8. M. SEL. 


ISSERLEIN (ISSERLIN), ISRAEL BEN 
PETHAHIAH ASHKENAZI: The foremost 
Talmudie authority of Germany in the first half of 
. the fifteenth century; born in the last decade of the 
fourteenth century, probably at Ratisbon; died at 
Neustadt, near Vienna, 1400. Isserlein belonged to 


an old family of scholars: his great-grandfather on 
his father's side was Israel of Krems, author of the 
" Haggahot Asheri”; and his maternal uncle was the 
martyr Aaron Blumlein. The latter was Isserlein's 
principal teacher, Isserlein, after his father’s death 
at Ratisbon, having accompanied his mother to Neu- 
stadt, where Aaron Blumlein conducted a yeshibah. 
Isserlein also studied with a certain Nathan, who 
is likewise known as an eminent Talmudist. In 
consequence of the persecution of the Jews at Neu- 
stadt, of which his mother and uncle were victims 
(March 12, 1421), Isserlein seems to have left Aus- 
tria and gone to Italy; later he settled at Marburg, 
Styria, wherefore he is often called “Israel of Mar- 
burg." After a lengthy sojourn in that city he re- 
turned (before 1445) to Neustadt, where he remained 
until his death. 

Neustadt owed its reputation of being the fore- 
most seat of Jewish scholarship in Austria in no 
small degree to Isserlein's activity. Hundreds of 
eager students went there in order to sit at the feet 
of the great rabbi; and his opinions on difficult or 
doubtful questions of religious or civil law were 

sought far and wide. His chief serv- 


His ice as a teacher of the Talmud and 
Activity of rabbinical literature was his en- 


at deavor to revive the study of the orig- 
Neustadt. inal sources. In the century prece- 
ding him Talmudic lore in Germany 
had declined to such an extent that even the so- 
called scholars gave their attention almost exclu- 
sively to the codices of the Law, neglecting the 
study of the Talmud and of the old authorities. 
Isserlein’s efforts brought him into frequent con- 
flict with the older rabbis. Thus he took the part 
of two young Talmudists who desired to open a 
school in Neustadt but were opposed by Meisterlein. 
the representative of the old school, because he did 
not favor the study of the RisHonim, whose teach- 
ings, he said, had only a theoretic value. 

Isserlein cared little for the opinions of the later 
codifiers, or even for the authority of the Turim, 
as against the decisions of the Geonim. He was 
exceedingly modest, however, and, although recog- 
nized as a great Talmudist, would not allow himself 
to be addressed as “Morenu” when called to the 
reading of the Torah. He was also remarkably 
obliging: although subject to the goutand troubled 
with an affection of the eves, he insisted, even when 
sick, on dictating responsa to the many questions 
addressed to him. 

The following two works by Isserlein have been 
printed: (1) “Terumat ha-Deshen” (Venice, 1519), 
consisting of 334 (a number corresponding to the 
numerical value of jw and to the days of the lunar 
year) decisions in the form of responsa on synagogal, 
ritual. and legal subjects; and (2) “Pesakim u- 
Ketabim,” containing 267 responsa, of which nearly 

one-third deal with the various rules 
His Works. regarding the marriage laws. The 

first work was edited by Isserlein him- 
self; the material for the second was collected and 
edited after his death by one of his pupils. Many 
of his responsa are found also in the responsa col. 
lections of MaHaRiSh, Israel Bruna, and Jacob 
Weil; and others are still in manuscript. The man- 
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uscript of his supereommentary to Rashi's commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch is still extant, while his “ She- 
"rim," on things permitted and those prohibited, 
which Moses Isserles used, lias been preserved in 
fragments only ; extracts from it are included in the 
Basel edition of the “ Sha‘are Dura ? (1547). A “Seder 
ha-Get” by Isserlein, which is mentioned by some 
authorities, is perhaps the basis of the form of di- 
vorce given in Moses Minz's responsum No. 123. 


Three of Isserlein's liturgic pieces show him to have 


been a man of much talent, but not a poet. 

Isserlein's responsa were highly important for the 
religious life of the German-Polish Jews. What 
Joseph Caro neglected in the Shulhan 'Aruk, 
Moses Isserles supplied in his notes; apnd Isserles 
often cites opiuions of Isserlein's to which Caro 
had paid little attention. Even Solomon Luria, who 
as a rule was very independent in his views, consid- 
ered Isserlein’s opinions as authoritative. He said: 
* Do not deviate from his words; for he was great 
and eminent” (* Yam shel Shelomoh ? to Git. iv. 24). 

It is difficult to characterize Isserlein's standpoint 
in his many decisions, which cover almost the entire 
religious and social life. He was, on the whole, in- 
clined to a rigorous interpretation of the Law, ex- 
cepting in the case of an ‘AGUNAN; he always 
wndeavored to facilitate the woman's remarriage. 
His severe views were due chiefly to his own asceti- 
cism; for, being himself accustomed to self-denial, 
he saw no special hardship in a decision that cur- 
tailed any of the joys of life. He spoke very 
bitterly, however, against those who out of mere 
professional envy, and in order that the views of 
others might not prevail, placed a stricter interpre- 
tation on the laws. Isserlein was opposed to severe 
punishments, and decided that the way ought to be 
made easy for the return of a penitent to Judaism, 
and that he should not be discouraged by the neces- 

sity of a too rigorous atonement; for 

As a Legal he maintained that a return to Juda- 

Authority. ism involveda denial of three kinds of 

pleasure, and eutailed a large amount 

of suffering which should be counted to the credit 
of the penitent. 

In many cases Isserlein’s decisions are true reflec- 
tions of German Talmudism in the fifteenth century, 
with all its strong and its weak points. Thus he 
could hardly make up his mind to observe the comet 
in 1456, because, according to the opinion of an old 
codifier, star-gazing was one of the practises of 
magic forbidden in the Bible. Nevertheless he per- 
mitted a sick person to consult a magician, if the 
latter did not belong in the category of the magi- 


cians forbidden in the Pentateuch. 

Isserlein’s works are most valuable for the study 
of Jewish history in the Middle Ages on account of 
the rich material they contain regarding the civili- 
zation of that period. 

Isserlein is a pet name for Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner. in Monatsschrift, xviii. 130-135, 177- 
191, 224-235, 269-277, 315-323; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 188, 
196, 211, 264; Güdemann, Gesch. iii. 14, 18, 23, 29, 85, 87, 99; 
Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, pp. 679-681. 

S. S. L. G. 


ISSERLES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL 
(ReMA): Polish rabbi, code annotator, an d philos- 
opher; born at Cracow about 1520; died there May 1, 
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1572. His father was a rich and prominent Tal- 
mudist, and it may be concluded from the terms 
* ha-kazin? and “ha-parnes,” which his son applies 
to him (preface to “ Mehir Yayin ”), that he was the 
chief of the community. Isserles studied in his 
native city, and then under Shalom Shekna, rabbi of 
Lublin, whose son-in-law he became. Among his 
fellow pupils were his relative Solomon Luria 
(MaHaRShaL), and Hayyim b. Bezaleci, who later 
was his opponent. Isserles returned to Cracow 
about 1550, when he established a large yeshibah 
and, being a wealthy man, supported his pupils at 
his own cost. Three years later he was ordained 
rabbi and was named one of the three dayyanim to 
form the rabbinate of Cracow, which community had 
as yet no chief rabbi (“ab bet din"). In 1556, when 
the plague ravaged Cracow, Isserles went to Szyd- 
lowiec, where he wrote his * Mehir Yayin.” 

While still young Isserles was recognized as an 
authority in rabbinical matters. As early as 1550 
his relative Meir Katzenellenbogen of Padua, a man 
of eighty years, had applied to him to use his influ- 
ence in forbidding the unlawful printing in Poland 
of the “Mishneh Torah," which was causing Kat- 
zenellenbogen heavy loss. Isserles in ten responsa 
defended the interests of the aged rabbi of Padua. 
Ie also corresponded with many other rabbis, among 
them Joseph Cano, who answered him in à very con- 
siderate manner. 

A close friendship existed between Isserles and 
his relative Luria, though, as will be seen, they dif- 

fered later on various matters (Isserles, 


Relations Responsa, No. 69) In many respects 
with their aims were similar: both aimed 
Solomon at the truth in their decisions, both 
Luria. worked for the furtherance of Tal- 


mudie literature, and both ascribed 
great importance to customs (* minhagim "). In cer- 
tain other matters, however, there was great oppo- 
sition between the two friends, especially in their 
attitude toward philosophy. Luria was the adver- 
sary of philosophy ; Isserles, its warm defender, de- 
claring openly that the aim of man is to search for 
the cause and the meaning of things (“Torat ha- 
‘Olah,” IIL, ch. vii.) Isserles accordingly devoted 
a part of his time to philosophy. When Luria re- 
proached him for having based his decisions on 
Aristotle's teachings, he replied that he followed 
Maimonides, and that he studied Greek philosophy 
only from the “Moreh”; further, that he pursued his 
philosophical studies on Sabbaths and holy days only, 
when people generally took walks, and that it was 
better to occupy oneself with philosophy than to err 
through Cabala (Isserles, Responsa, No. 7). The 
fact that Isserles studied the “Moreh” on Sabbaths 
and holy days—on which days the reading of profane 
literature was particularly forbidden—shows how 
much heappreciated philosophy in general and Mai- 
monides in particular. 

Isserles also occupied himself with the secular 
sciences; and whereas Caro says that a man must 
devote all his time to the study of the Torah and the 
Talmud, Isserles decides that one may now and then 
occupy himself with the secular sciences provided he 
is not led into heresy through studying them (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 246, 4). He himself had 
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an extensive knowledge of astronomy and a great 
liking for history. It was Isserles who induced 
his pupil David Gans to write the historical work 
“Zemah Dawid.”  Isserles was opposed to * pilpul ? 
(Responsa, No. 18); and hetaught his pupils how to 
interpret the Talmud in a simple way (ib. No. 88). 
Some of his responsa are written in an elevated 
style of versified prose, as are his prefaces, though, 
as he himself declared, he had never studied Hebrew 
grammar (ib. No. 7). Isserles was also an excellent 
scribe, and in the scroll of the Pentateuch which he 
wrote and which is preserved in the synagogue— 
originally his house, which he gave to the commu- 
nity for a place of worship—there are fourteen read- 
ings different from those in other scrolls 
Connection (see “Ha-Maggid,” i. 54, ii. 16). Is- 


with serles was prominent in the CouNcIL 
Council oF Four Lanps, which was estab. 
of Four lished in his time. <A quarrel having 
Lands. broken out among the rabbis, he 


launched an anathema against those 
who were desirous of continuing the agitation and 
would not await the decision of the rabbinical con- 
gress at the fair of Lublin (Responsa, Nos. 63, 64). 
Owing to the fact that he was one of the founders 
of rabbinic learning in Poland and Germany, and 
was recognized as the authority not only in rabbinic 
law but also in Cabala, philosophy, and the secular 
sciences, legends attached themselvestohim. Many 
curious stories are told of the number of years he 
lived, of the number of works he wrote, etc. (comp. 
Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim," i, s.v. “Mosheh Is- 
serles”). Even at the present day the Polish Jews 
consider him a saint, and on the anniversary of his 
death large numbers make a pilgrimage to his tomb 
at Cracow (*Ha-Maggid," 1908, No. 18). In the 
epitaph on Isserles’ tombstone occurs the following. 
“ From Moses [Maimonides] to Moses [Isserles] there 
was none like Moses” (comp, Deut. xxxiv. 10). 
This isan exaggeration, but there is a resemblance 
between the two, as both were halakists, and both 
devoted a large part of their time to philosophy. 
Isserles’ writings may be divided into two classes 
of works: (1) halakic, and (2) philosophical, cabalis- 
tic, exegetical, and scientific. It is on the former 
that his great reputation rests. His zeal for the 
Law and his vindication of Ashkenazic customs 
spread his fame far and wide. Indeed, he may with 
justice be called the Ashkenazic codifier; for he was 
to the Ashkenazim what Caro was to the Sephar- 


dim. Like Caro, he wrote a commentary to the 
Arba‘ Turim, entitled “Darke Mosheh," of which 


two parts were printed (i., Fürth, 1760; ii., Sulzbach, 
1692) An abridgment of this work, entitled “ Kiz- 
zur Darke Mosheh," was published with the text 
in Venice, 1593. "This commentary contains a severe 
criticism of the “Bet Yosef.” It is also the source 
of Isserles’ other work, “Mappah,” which is both a 
criticism. of and a supplement to Caro's Shulhan 


‘Aruk. Isserles saw that Caro’s “table” was not 
sufficiently “prepared”; for Caroas a 

Isserles Sephardi had neglected the Ashkena- 
and Caro. zic minhagim. He therefore provided 


the Shulhan ‘Aruk (= * Prepared Ta- 
ble”) with a * Mappah" (= “ Table-Cloth”), consist- 
ing of notes (*haggahot ”) inserted in Caro's text. 
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These notes first appeared in the Cracow edition of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk (1571), in Rashi type to distin- 
guish them from the text of Caro. 
The authorities receiving special attention in the 
" Darke Mosheh ” and * Mappah ” are the AHARONIM 
and, more particularly, the minhagim, to which 
Isserles attached great importance. The impor- 
tance of the minhag had already been pointed out by 
Solomon Luria, who declared that the minhag out- 
weighed the Law (* Yam shel Shelomoh" to B. K. 
x, 42). Isserles went still further: he established 
the minhag in several cases as the standard au- 
thority. “The minhag is the Law,” he said (“ Darke 
Mosheh" on Tur Yoreh De'ah, 116). *One must 
not act contrary to the minhag” (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 619, 1). Still, even in establishing 
the minhag as an authority, he did not do so in- 
discriminately, because he made a distinction among 
minhagim. Where the minhag seemed to him ab- 
surd, he declared it to be unacceptable (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 160, 18). It must be added 
that when Ashkenazim now speak of the Shulhan 
‘Aruk they understand by it both Caro’s text and 
Isserles’ notes, and that when there is a conflict be- 
tween the two, Isserles is taken as the authority. 
As to Isserles’ system, it may be said that he was 
more inclined toward restrictive decisions (“mah- 
mir”), especially in his rulings concerning kasher 
food (see, for instance, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
95, 5; 107, 2 et passim). But he has been judged 
too severely by modern Maskilim, who have accused 
him of making arbitrary restrictions, of inventing 
customs, and of causing heavy pecuniary losses by 
his reliance on the minhagim (P. Smolenskin, “‘Am 
“Olam,” ch. xiii.). These accusations are unjustified, 
because Isserles was consistent in principle, inas- 
much as he regarded the minhag as the norm for the 
practise on both the liberal and the restrictive sides. 
Throughout his “Darke Mosheh,” “Mappah,” and 
responsa occur many liberal decisions of his which are 
based on the minhag, but are contrary 


Liberal to the decisions of other casuists (* po- 
Tend- sekim ”), including Solomon Luria. In 
encies. general he adapted his decisions to 


the spirit of the time in which he lived; 

and he gave a liberal decision when he saw that a 

restrictive one would prove burdensome (“She’elot 
u-Teshubot ReMA,” No. 50). 

Isserles touches also, in his halakic decisions, on the 

question of the superiority of the Hebrew language 


and the sacred characters. He allows one to read on 
Saturdays non-religious works if written in Hebrew 


(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 307, 16). The Tar- 
gumim have the same sacred character as the He- 
brew (“ Darke Mosheh on Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer, 126). 
The square characters are sacred because the scroll 
of the Law is written in them; and he forbade the 
writing of non-religious works in such characters 
(Shulban 'Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 284, 2). 
His other halakic works are: 


“ Torat Hattat,” also called ‘‘ Issur we-Hetter ” (Cracow, n.d.), 
a treatise on What is lawful and unlawful, arranged according 
to the "Sha'are Dura" of Isaac of Düren, and written before 
the "Mappah." Later Isserles added notes to this work (ib. 
159 1). Eliezerben Joshua of Shebrszyn and Jacob Rzeszower 
(Reischer) wrote commentaries on the ** Torat Hattat?: that of 
the former was entitled * Dammesek Eli'ezer” ; that of the lat- 
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ter, ^ Minhat Ya'akob." The work was severely criticized by 
Hayyim b. Bezaleel in his ** Wikkuah Mayim Hayyim" and by 
Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller in his * Torat ha-Ashain,? 

* She'elot u-Teshubot ReMA? (ib. 1640), a collection of 182 re- 
sponsa, many of which were addressed to him by other rabbis. 
In these responsa Isserles sometimes criticizes Solomon Luria, 
Shalom Shekna (his own master: see Responsa, No. 30), Mor- 
decai b. Hillel (ib. No. 100), and others. | 

* Haggahot’’ (Prague, 1601), notes to Jacob Weil’s " Shehitot 
u-Bedikot." 

Notes on Mordecai b. Hillel (Isserles, Responsa, No. 38). 


His works of a philosophical character are “ Mehir 
Yayin” (Cremona, 1559) and “Torat ha-'Olah " (8 
vols., Prague, 1659). "The former is a philosophical 
work in which he treats the Book of Esther as an 

allegory of human life. The “Torat 


Philo- ha-‘Olah ” is a philosophical explana- 
sophical  tionof the Temple, its equipment, and 
Works. its sacrifices. In the description of 
the Temple, Isserles follows Maimon- 

ides’ “Yad,” Bet ha-Behirah, even in those cases 


where Maimonides is in conflict with the Talmud 
(€ Torat ha-‘Olah,” I., ch. ii.). According to Isserles, 
the entire Temple and its appurtenances—their 
forms, dimensions, and the number of their parts— 
correspond to things either in divine or in human phi- 
losophy. For instance, the seven parts of the Tem- 
ple (2d.) correspond to the so-called seven climates. 
The women's courtyard and its four chambers cor- 
respond to the active intelligence and the four king- 
doms, mineral, vegetable, animal, and rational, 
which receive their form from theactiveintelligence 
(“Torat ha-‘Olah,” I., iv., vi, viii.) He also fol- 
lows Maimonides in many philosophical points, as, 
for example, in a belief in the active intelligence, 
and regards the angels not as concrete bodies, but as 
ereative; every power of God being called * angel? 
(messenger) because it is an intermediary between 
the First Cause and the thing caused or created (čb. 
IL, xxiv.; IIL, xvii. : comp. * Moreh,” ii. 6). 

In many other points, however, he differs widely 
from Maimonides. He follows Arno in fixing the 
number of the articles of faith or fundamental prin- 
ciples (“‘ikkarim”) at three; viz., belief (1) in the 
existence of God, (2) in revelation, and (3) in divine 
retribution. To Albo's six derived principles Is- 
serles adds three: free will, tradition, and the worship 
of God alone (* Torat ha-‘Olah,” I., xvi.) Belief in 
the creation of the world is in his eyes the most im- 
portant of the derived principles; and he refutes the 
seven arguments of the philosophers against it (2d. 
IMI., xliv., xlv., Ixi.) He does not, however, con- 
sider it necessary to believe in the end of the world 
(ïb. ii. 2)—another point on which he differs from 
Maimonides (comp. “ Moreh,” ii. 27). 

As Isserles lived at a time when the Cabala pre- 
dominated, and as he was a contemporary of Isaac 
Luria, Hayyim Vital, and other cabalists, it was 
natural that he should be influenced by mystical 
views. Although, as has been already said, he was 
opposed to the Cabala, he devoted a part of his time 
toits study. His “Torat ha-‘Olah” is full of caba- 
listic opinions, Heappreciated the Zohar, believing 
it to bave been revealed from Mount Sinai; and he 
rejoiced when he found that. his philosophical views 
were confirmed by it (^ Torat ha-‘Olah,” L, xiii. ; IL, 
i). He occupied himself, too, with the study of 
GEMATRIA (7b. L, xiii.) and believed that a man 


might perform wonders by means of combinations 
(*zerufim ?) of holy names (čb. III., Ixxvii.). But 
he refutes the cabalists when their opinions do not 
agree with philosophy. In general, Isserles endeav- 
ored to prove that the teaching of true cabalists is 
the same as that of the philosophers, the only dif- 
ference being in the language employed (25. IIL, 
iv.). Still in halakie matters he decided against the 
Zohar (“Darke Mosheh” on Tur Orah Hayyim, 
207; 25. on Tur Yoreh De'ah, 65). 

The other works of Isserles are: 


Commentary on the Zohar (unpublished). 

* Yesode Sifre ba-Kabbalah.” à treatise on the Cabala, men- 
tioned in ** Darke Mosheh ? on Tur Orah Hayyim, 61. 

Notes and additions to Zacuto’s " Yuhasin." Cracow, 1580. 

Notes to Elijah Mizrahi’s supereommentary on Rashi, a part 
of which has been published by Joseph Kohen-Zedek in " Meged 
Yerahim," ii. Lemberg, 1856. 

Notes on the '* Moreh Nebukim ” and on the commentaries on 
um work by Shem-Tob and Efodi. Published by Kohen-Zedek 

" Ozar Hokmah, ?' No. 2. 
DO T on the Haggadah of the Talmud, mentioned in 


“ Torat ha-'Olah," I., eh. Ixxxiii. 

Commentary on Sanhedrin (* Darke Mosheh ” on Tur Orah 
Hayyim, 486), on Shabbat (“Torat ha-'Olah," L, eh. xix.), 
and on Sukkot, entitled ‘* Megillat Setarim” (ib. I., ch. viii.). 

Commentary on the Song of Solomon (iD. I., ch. xv.). 

Commentary on Peuerbach's * Theorica’’ (Michael, '* Ozerot 
Hayyim," No. 189; Oppenheim, " Kehillat Dawid,” No. 1673). 


BIBLIOGR; APITY : Weissmann-Chajes, in Ha-Moebasser, i., Nos, 
6, 17, 22; J. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedel, pp. 2-13; Goldstoff, in 
Ha- Maggid, 1866, p. 286: J. Fränkel, in Or ient, Lit. viii. 827 
et seq.; Horodetzki, in Ha- Goren, 1898, i. 1-20; idem, in Ha~ 
Zofeh, 1903, i., No. 102; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed. ., ix. 496, 440. 


S. S. M. SEL. 
ISSI (ISI, ISSA). See Ise and Jose. 
ISTRIA: A small peninsula at the northern end 
of the Adriatic Sea, having about 820,000 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 285 are Jews. Ethnographically it 
is Italian, although politically it is under Austrian 
rule. At times it has included the city of Triest, 
which now forms a province by itself and has a 
very important Jewish community. In Istria, as in 
almost the whole of Europe, the Jews conducted 
banks for lending money, the first of them being 
opened in 1380 at Capo d'Istria; others were subse- 
quently founded at Isola, Pirano, Rovigno, Pola, 
and Veglia. ‘The street in which the Jewish bank- 
ers and their associates were located was called 
“Ghetto”; and this name was preserved even after 
their departure. e 
'The most important of these banks seems to have 
been that in Pirano, of which the “capitoli” (* ca- 
pitula Judseorum Pirani "), 7.e., agreements between 
the city of Pirano aud the said bankers, approved 
by the republic of Venice in 1484, are 
The still extant. Under these “capitoli " 
«€ Capitoli." the city of Pirano was obliged to pro- 
vide the Jews with sound animals for 
slaughter according to Hebrew rites, and with a field 
for a cemetery, and to permit them to invite other 
" Zudei, ? including teachers for their sons, to settle 
in the city. Jews above thirteen years of age were 
dazed to wear an “O” on their clothing, but not 
within Venetian domains. Jewesses were exempt 
from this rule. The Jews did not possess a syna- 
gzogue, but their religious services were held in a 
house under the protection of the city. At Isola 
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Isserles 
Istria 


the bank was conducted by a certain Meïr, who in 
1478 left it to his wife Richa. l 


In 1684 a “monte di pietà," in opposition to the 


bank of the Jews, was established at Pirano by the 
city, and later others were opened 


Family elsewhere in Istria. In consequence 
Names the Jews disappeared toward the end 
Derived of the seventeenth century. Most 

from of them then went to Italy, where 
Istria. there still exist Jewish family names 


derived from Istrian towns, as “ Mug- 
gia," * Parenzo," * Coen Pirani," etc. Others settled 
at Triest, where their gifts to the synagogue are 
still remembered in the Yom Kippur service. At 
Mug gia, a little Istrian town on the gulf of the same 
name, opposite Triest, there is an inscription on the 
town hall recording the expulsion of the Jews in 
1533. 
Istria was the field of operations of the pseudo- 
Messiah Asher Lümmlein about 1502. 


Most of the 285 Jews in Istria in 1900 were engaged 
in commerce. There were 20 at Rovigno, 14 at 
= Parenzo, 10 at Capo d'Istria, and 112 at 
Asher Pola, wherea new congregation is now 
Lammlein. (1903) being organized. The remain- 
der were scattered here and there. 'l'he 
Jews of Pola, for the most part German, are without 
a synagogue, but since there is a large garrison at 
the place and many Jews serve in the army or in the 
navy, the government supports a minister, who is 
sent from Triest on the high festivals to hold re- 
ligious services in à room in the navy buiiding, to 
which all Jews are admitted. There has been re- 
cently assigned to them ground for a cemetery. 
In accordance with the law of March 4, 1890, the 
Jews of Istria form part of the Jewish community 
of Triest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ive Antonio, Dei Banchi Feneratizi degli 
Ebrei di Pirano, Rovigno, 1881; R. E. J. April-June, 1881 ; 
Grütz, Gesch. ix. 72, 214, 215. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES * 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


1. All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh ; Isaac, not Yizhak; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 


2, The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, are generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


N Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., peer or Meir. 


35 ? 2 6 l B (with dagesh), p v sh 
à g nu Dm 5 (without dagesh), f vs 
71d bí n y 2 nt 
nh ' y Ds Dk 
) Ww 3k y "T 


NOTE: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of p. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


— (kamez) a Xu — a = e j o 
7 (kamez hatuf) o | 

— e + e — O0 $4 

— i = e ~ a 3 u 


The so-called ** Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak-Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah. | 
B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


4 See N above ¢ kh L“ sk 4 gh DEL 
Ge? b od "E wil Dh 
cat $ dh PI. 3k PEZ 
Co th Ar bt ek we Y 
Ey jz b? J? 
Th UM s d em 


2, Only the three vowels —a, i, u —are represented : 
+ a Ta — Uu 
No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


*In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 


Vili SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION OF PROPER NAMES 

SOS CU MM CMM C DD INN CN a a MENO 

&. The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of the assimilation of the l to 
the following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. i 


4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hiat al-Aftak. 


9. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g., ‘Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Ya'kub, not Ya'kubun; or in a title, Kitab al-Amanat wal-I'tikadat. 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system: 


Aa a Hu n Mm sheh 

b6 O Oo O bs mute 

BB U Il u p bI x y 

lr À, v, or g Pp E br halfmute 

Ax d Cc S BS ye 

Ee e and ye Tr t 99 e 
Tia : 

i w zh Yy u IO 1o yu 
93 Z od f ila ya 
Muli { Xx kh Oo F 
Kk k Il n tz Vy ce 
JI 3 d V wu ch Ve j 
Mx m III m sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; ¢.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kambhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiczer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 


Roquemaure. 


2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title; or, where he has borne no such title, by ‘‘ of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence: e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah he-Hasid; Gershom 
of Metz; Isaac of Corbeil. 

9. Names containing the words a’, de, da, di, van, von, y, of, ben, ha-, ibn* are arranged under the 
letter of the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, 
Jacob d'Illescas under Illescas, The order of topics is illustrated by the following examples : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


* When Inn has come to be a specific part of a name, as IBN EZRA, euch name is treated in its alphabetical place under “I.” 


NoTE TO THE READER. 


Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, ABBA ARIKA; PUMBEDITA; VOCALIZATION. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here.] 


AD seeker ens 112.: AbOt Pirke 

AUCI Neat Abot de-Rabbi Natan 

‘Ab. Zarah.. ... Abodah Zarah i 
ad 106 «cese est .....at the place; to the passage cited 


Pw qM DD D in the year of the Hegira 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society 


Am. Jour. Semit. L American Journal of Semitic Languages 


Lang..... 
Anglo- -Jew. ASSOC.. .Anglo-Jewish Association 
ADOG reo rphrAr err ey Apocalypse 
AOC voce vs . Apocrypha 
Trike Const... .  Apostolical Constitutions 
eee Arakin (Talmud) 
iG a ASP anwqasccnes frees a actes cub dE 
j Aronius, Regesten zur Geschic er Juden 
Aronius, Regesten ) in Deuischiand 


A. T. eere Das Alte Testament 
Loc Authorized Version 
DEUM uu c usa ass ben or bar or born 


Bacher, Ag. Bab. l Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Amoriier 


Bacher, Ag. Pal. | Bacher, Agada der Palästinensischen Amo- 
Amor.. seas rier i 

Bacher, Ag. Tan.. ..Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 

BB Sees ROE ee eee Baba Batra (Talmud) 

ILE QE PRETI aek before the Christian era 

Dl vessus Scie dien Bekorot (Talmud) 

Benzinger, Arch...Benzinger, Hebriiische Archáologie 

Bello.lsiduaga us Berakot (Talmud) 


Berliner Ead d Festschrift zum 70ten Geburtstag Berliners 


schrift . 

Berliner's. | Berliner's Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin.......| Judenthums 

Bibl. Bub: Bibliotheca Rabbinica 

BIER aioe eek aad has Bikkurim (l'almud) 

B: asa et rwr Cadre oe Baba Kamma (Talmud) 

15 MET NUMAE Baba Mezi'a (Talmud) 

BoletinAcad.Hist. } E la Real Academia de la Historia 


Brüll's Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 
und Litteratur 


Brüll's Jahrb..... J 
. Bulletin of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 


Bulletin All. Isr... 


Dice Aams M about i 
CUI Sr nere tisinu. Canticles (Song of Solomon) 


Cat. Anglo-Jew. | Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
Hist. Exh......$ hibition 

Cazes, Notes Bi-| Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Littéra- 
bliographiques. { ture Juive-Tunisienne 

CE coercere eO. COMMON era 

Chee leere Chapter or chapters 


Cheyneand Black, ^ Cheyne and Black, Encyclopædia Biblica 


Encyc. Bibl.. 
Recueil des Travaux Rédigés en Mémoire 


En sue du Jubilé Scientifique de M. Daniel Chwol- 


son, 1846-1896 

Oy Tic Nowa ei eae eae Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 

Of 0 ade ee rsen ts Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 

C. I. H..............Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraiearum 

COL Dees tent sock Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 

CL Swaps aes wae EE Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 

COM Dies irs adedarhs compare 

Curinier, Dict. | E. E. Curinier, Dictionnaire National des 
INNUbor cest ree T j Contemporains 

(oo tige tives mae dee died 

D ozczene s ath acere Deuteronomist 

De Gubernatis, {De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico degli 
Diz. Biog....... | Scrittori Contemporanei 


De Gubernatis, | De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
EerivainsduJour( des Ecrivains du Jour 

Dele Roi, Juden- | De le Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischen 
Mission ........ | Juden-Mission 

Dei se reota sii us Demai (Talmud) 
en tsat § Derenbourg, Essai sur l'Histoire et la Géo- 

Derenbourg, Hist. j graphie de la Palestine, ete. 

De Rossi, Dizio-| De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 
DUPIO. (4 oae oss ( Ebrei e delle Loro Opere 


De Rossi- Ham-) De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Wörter- 
berger, Hist. buch der Jüdischen Schriftsteller und 
Worterb. ba ka. Ihrer Werke 

Driver, Introduc- tS: R. Driver, An Introduction to tke Liter- 
HOn... TT ature of the Old Testament 

5 iae wv. esce s Blohist 

CCL MONTOS Ecclesiastes 

mcus (Sirach).... Ecelesiasticus 
ew NecC a ve NE EE edition 

"hd cene EQUYOL (Talmud) 


Ludwig Eisenberg's Grosses Biographisches 
Lexikon der Deutsc hen Bühne im XIX. 
Jahrhundert 

(S. Encyclopædia Britannica 


"2929292999295 


ihe Brit.... 


B wecaexteseees English 

Epiphanius, Heres. Epiphanius, Adversus Hzereses 

"Mores eed bei uias ‘Erubin (Talmud) 

Ersch and | Erseh and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklopàdie 


- 


Gruber, Encyc..| der Wissenschaften und Künste 
ESO e sk bM ERES Esdras 
et SEG ecco ves ....and following 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. Eusebius, Historia Ecelesiastica 
Ewald, Geseh..... Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel] 
Frankel, Mebo..... Frankel, Mebo Yerushalmi 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud....Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica 
F ürst, Gesch. des | Fürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums 


Gater, Hist. of 
Bevis Marks.. 


Geiger, Urschrift. } 


| Gaster, Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 


Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel in Ihrer Abhängigkeit von der In- 

la neren Entwicklung des oe EA 
eiger's Jiidische Zeitschrift für Wissen- 

Geiger's Jüd. Zeit. 1 schaft und Leben 

Geiger's Wiss. | Geiger's Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol. f Jüdische Theologie 


GesCh.......>e OO Geschichte 

Gesenius, Gr....... Gesenius, Grammar 

Gesenius, Th....... Gesenius, Thesaurus 

Gibbon, Decline | Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of 


and Fall........j the Roman Empire aai 
id 'e Ri ) Ginsburg’s New Massoretico-Critical Text 
Ginsburg’s Bible.. | Of the Hebrew Bible 


Gils 464. Vv v Gittin (Talmud) 
Graetz, Hist........ Graetz, History of the Jews 
Gratz, Gesch....... Gratz, Geschichte der Juden 
€ dm | Güdemann, Geschichte des Erziehungs- 
G Bs ats wesens und der Cultur der Abendlandi- 
pe heen schen Juden 
HOO io veas ées ..Haggai 
Hag" cu ioca 25 Magigab (Talmud) 
Hal oe ek A ES 523522385855825181 Hallah (Talmud) d E 
Hamburger, [nd Tuin Realencyclopadie für Bibel 
R. BSToocr4ns und Talmud 
rae Dict. — | Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
HOD. Lc ere Te ER Epistle to the Hebrews 
HOP. vi bas Te Eres Masoretic Text 


Herzog- Hauck, ologie und Kirche (2d and 3d editions re- 
Real-Encyc.... | 1 bectively) — ne 

NR $a > irsch, Biographisches Lexikon der Hervor- 
Hirsch, Biog. Lex. l ragenden Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Volker 
Hor... eese HOPAVOt (Talmud) 


Herzog-Plitt or | olor -Encyklopádie für Protestantische The- 


Hul......eeeeeeeee Hullin (Talmud) 

EE e e etesars e. Sime place 

WOES see wonsde res same author 

Isr. Letterbode..... Israelitisehe Letterbode 

A E stuso td ....-dahvist : . 
ai Pere se le tga voor de Israeliten in Neder- 


Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- 

: i Jewish History 

Jacobs and Wolf, > or T 
Bibl. Anglo-Jud. LJ acobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica 

Jahrb. Gesch. der } Jahrbuch für die Geschichte der Juden und 


Jacobs, Sources.. 1 


JUG yi orc } des cape ] 

PES asirow, Dictionary of the Targumim, Tal- 
Jastrow, Dict..... i mudim, and Midrashim = 
Jellinek, B. H...... Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash 
Jew. Chron.........Jewish Chronicle, London 
Jew. Encyc........The Jewish Encyclopedia 
Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. Jewish Historical Society of England 
Jew. Wond........ Jewish World, London 
Josephus, Ant......Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews 
Josephus. B. J...... Josephus, De Bello Judaico 
Josephus, Contra Ap.Josephus, Contra Apionem 
JOS 1e ecco n ws Joshua 
Jost’s Annalen.....Jost's Israelitische Annalen 
Jour. Bib. Lit...... Journal of Biblieal Literature 
ID. Hoa ics Jewish Quarterly Review 
d; Ws, Ar Botan ceseas Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 


c aa cum (Justin, Dialogus eum Tryphone Judieo 


Kaufmann Ge-i Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David Kauf- 
denkbueh...... |j mann 

Kautzsch, Apok- | Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des 
ryphen 2.404 «2 | Alten Testaments 

Kayserling, Bibl. | Kayserling. Biblioteca Espaiiola-Portugueza- 
Esp.-Port.-Jud.. | J udaiea 

h gH Ld | Die Jüdischen Frauen in der Geschichte, 

Bapa ai Literatur und Kunst 


Otic nesses Seeks 
KP. oodd ad e Keritot (Talmud) 


| POT os adc veut wae ketubot (Talmud) 


x LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


K.H.C 4 Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 


| ment, ed. Marti 
KitaiesrSexyYs —— Kiddushin (Talmud) 
Illo chs guile irate Kilayim (Talmud) 
Kick he wereradams .. kinnim (Talmud) 


v Me ‘it "T T - 
C MN f Semitic Studies in Memory of A. Kohut 
Krauss, Lehn- t Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehn- 

wörter. wee. 4 WOrter im Talmud, Midraseh. und Targum 
Kuenen, ` Einlei- | Kuenen, Historisch-Kritisehe Einleitung in 
tung............ | die Bücher des Alten Testaments 


4 Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 


ie. EA E dita E ed in the place cited 
Levy, Chal. | Levy, Chaldiiisches Wörterbuch über die 
Worterb.. .$ Tar gumim i 
e Levy, Neuhebriiisches und Chalditisches 
Levy, Neunebr. |j Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und Mid- 
Worterb.. e| Mti" 
rasehim i 
Lewysohn, 2. T....Zoologie des Talmuds 
TID EE EE RU literally 
Löw, Lebensalter 4 Löw, Die Lebensalter in der Jüdischen Li- 
| terati 
EAN werk oO Septuagint 
a I E E 4 „married 
Ma‘as...............Ma‘aserot (Talmud) 
Ma'as. Sh.......... Ma'aser Sheni (Talmud) 
MAUC ess vire yes ..Maceabees 


Maimonides, Moreh.Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim 
Maimonides, Xad . . Maimonides, Yad ha-Hazakah 


Mak................ Makkot (' ‘almud) 
Maksh ...-++.ee02-,Makshirin (Talinud) 
Mas... Masorah 
Massek ............. Masseket 
M e | MeClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia of Bib- 
MP ana ) lical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Liter- 
Tett, "HB oe ie Ature 


Meg...... esses Megillan (Talmud) 
Me3........essOMe'llah (Talmud) 
Mek .....ccceeeeeee Mehilta 


ME esed e es ose Menahot (Talmud) 

DIA as ds t aces . .. Middot (Talmud) 

MIOE uu sos . Midrash 

Midr. Teh.... ..... Midrash Tehillim (Psalms) 
Mik ...... seres eo e  MikWaot (Talmud) 


M. Kiveeeeerreree)+ Mo*ed Katan (Talmud) 
Wea Pee creer |! Monatsse hrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
Monatsschrift..... | schaft des Judenthums 


Mortara, Indice....Mortara, Indice Alfabetico 
Müller, Frag. Hist. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum  Grzeco- 
GP orbc (rum 
4 {Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive 
Ae > OPS - 4 m 
Munk, Mélanges . | et Arabe 


Murray’s Eng. Diet. 4. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary 
NAaZ.ve vaweva e... -Nazir (Talmud) 


n.d ...... eere 10 date 
NOU. oneer osna ..Nedarim (Talmud) 
Neg. tens saae. Nega im 


Neubauer, Cat. Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 
Bodl.Hebr.MSS. $ in the Bodleian Library 

Neubauer G. T....Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud 

Neubauer, M. J. C.. Neubauer, Mediæval Jewish Chronicles 

TNS o PIE E EEAO no place of publication stated 

N. T................New Testament 

Oest. Wochenschrift.Oesterreichische Wochenschrift 

Oh... Os OHAIGE (Talmud) 


OUK gs gut t aye in eies Onkelos 

Orient, Lit......,...Literaturblatt des Orients 
O: Tirs cak PEAS Old Testament 

ps ceci seassa a Priestly Code 


; . J} Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorragen- 
Pagel, biog. Lex. 3 der Aerzte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 
Pal. Explor. Fund..Palestine Exploration Fund 
Pallas Lex.......... Pallas Nagy Lexicon 
Pauly-Wissowa, | Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eneyclopádie der Clas- 

Real-Encyc.....(  sischen Altertumswissenschaft 

Pes... Pesabim (Talmud) 
PES ch sis eee vate Peshito, Peshitta 
Pesik weccseceeeeee Pesikta de-Rab Kahana 
Pesik. R............ Pesikta Rabbati 
Pirke R. El.........Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer 


PLOG ....eee eee eee Proceedings 

PMO or us axes Publications 

R...... MIU Rab or Rabbi or Rabbah 

rr eri D c Rahmer's Jüdisches Litteratur-Blatt 
Regesty ............ Regesty i Nadpisi 

Rev. BID. iu ora Revue Biblique 

1:29 2c p seh Revue des Etudes Juives 

Rev. Sém.......... Revue Sémitique 


..Rosh ha-Shanah (Talmud) 
ine T , f Amador de los Rios, Estudios Históricos. 
Rios, Estudios... “politicos v Literarios. etc. 
; ; | Amador de les Rios, Historia . . . de los 
Rios, Hist. ....... |! Judios de Espana y Portugal 
$ AE Die Erdkunde im "Verhültnis Zur 
Ritter, Erdkunde. Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen 
Robinson, Re- | Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
searches Mt. Sinai, and Arabia Petræa . . . 1838 


Later Biblical Researehes in Pal- 


Robinson, Later | Robinson, 
Researches | estineand the Adjacent Regions . . . 1852 


Roest, Cat. | Roest, Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica 
Rosenthal. Bibl.{ aus der L. Rosenthal'schen Bibliothek 

R. Vi... esse eee ee Revised Version 

Salfeld, Martyro- ! Sulfeld, Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
logium......... 6 Memorbuehes 

Sülh eerie muas i Sanhedrin (Talmud) 

..Saered Books of the East 

S.B.O.T { (Sacred Books of the Old Testament) Poly- 
rie Mie 11111111] chrome Bible, ed. Paul Haupt 


SUALLA , l Sehatf-Herzog, A Religious Encyclopaedia 


Encyc. 
Schrader, Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
CrO. Eanes |. Old Testament, Eng. transl. 


Schrader, K. A. T. | Keilinsehriften und das Alte Tes- 


tament 
Schrader, K. B.....Schrader, Keilinsehriftliche Bibliothek 
Schrader, K. G. F. } Schrader, 


Keilinschriften und Geschichts- 


forschung 
Sehürer, Gesch..... Schiirer, Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes 
Sel evi ovas ..Semahot (Talmud) 
gab... Shabbat (Talmud) 
Slell.eeseccsekeos ..Shebi'it (Talmud) 
SDODIE oL ove tore Shebu‘ot (Talmud) 
Shek.. ec. Shekalim (Talmud) 
Sibvllines . EN A e A Sibylline Books 


Smith, Rel. of Sem. Smith, Lectures on Religion of the Semites 
Qoe ^ , J Transac tions of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
Soc. Bibl. Arch.. chzeology | 
c Stade’s Zeitschrift für die Alttestament- 
Se: s Zeitschrift) tiene Wissenschaft 
Steinschneider, l Steinschneider, Catalogue of the Hebrew 

Cat. Bodl....... § Books in the Bodleian Library 

T : Steinsehneider. Die Hebraischen Hand- 

S sc C 

ROUEN | schriften der K. Hof- und Staats-Biblio- 

Su ibd thek in Münehen 


Steinsehneider, L Eie m oe aani 
Hebr. Bibl...... | Steinschneider, Hebrilische Bibliographie 


i ai AT", LM 
Steinschneider, l Steinschneider, Hebràische Uebersetzungen 


Hebr. Uebers... 

; - Í Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aber- 
Q ot P Mi * 
Strack, Das Blut.. 4" sianben der Menschheit 
Suk ......0..050e8.9UKKah (Talmud) 


SU ev ios Vic dais <... Under the word 

PAN Gis oo ace sade 'l'a'anit (Talmud) 

TADS Gee sce A Ros Tanhuma 

TAVE PPP aa Targumim 

Targ. OHK ses sin Targ um Onkelos 

Targ. Yer... .. Targum Yerushalmi or Targum Jonathan 
Teste oid een Tenur: ib. (Talmud) 

TEI cases eee  Terumot (Talmud) 


Test. Patr.......... Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
TON ediscere vers ONGPOL 
TOS sc scsi aon n LOSRTOE 
Tosef ...........-.. Posefta 
"D avis ac ico Transactions 
CPS) ii ae er 25 anslation 
T ristram, Nat. Hist.Natural History of the Bible 


du ere meer pope Tebul Yom (Talmud) 
VR cute wet vila tees "Ukzin (Talmud) 
Dm. Isr.....exu Univers Israélite 


Virchow’s Archiv für Pathologische Anato- 
mie und Physiologie, und für Klinische 
Medizin 

Vulg... soso Vulgate 

Weiss, Dor..........Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw 


Virchow's Archiv 


W ee I Wellhausen, Israelitische und Jüdische 
LA Cre eee Geschichte 

Winer, P. R........ Winer, Biblisches Realw órtérbuch 

Wisdom ............ W isdom of Solomon 


Wolf, Bibl. Hebr...Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea 
| Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des 


W. Z. K. M... | Morgenlandes 
Yad....c.eeeeee eee Yadayim (Talmud) 
gee Gales ere ne Yad ha-Hazakah 
Yu opi er eh vr qa Yalkut 

X BD cadence LISEAS Yebamot (Talmud) 


Yer, eee eee Yerushalmi (Jerusalem Talmud) 
THAXIDS4 Ve eR Y Yahweh, Jehovah 
GUD ws secseeeeeeeee Gavim (Talmud) 


‘ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
Late ee | schen Gesellschaft p . 
Ze D Po i uere ure Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palästina-Vereins 
IA A 5 ESE I OVA Zebahim (Talmud) 


Zedner, Cat. Hebr. ( Zedner, Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in 
Books Brit.Mus. j the British Museum 
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ITALY: Kingdom of southern Europe, with a 
total population of about 32,000,000, in which there 
are about 34,653 Jews (1901). This country, which 
the Israelites, punning upon the name, called “I 
Tal Yah” = “the land of the dew of the Lord” 
(comp. Gen. xxvii. 89), has been prominent in the 
history of the Jews. This prominence has not been 
due to the number of Jewsin Italy, which has never 
been particularly large, but rather to the fact that 
they were not subjected to those continued and 
cruel persecutions to which they were exposed in 
other countries; and they may be said to have en- 
joyed, especially at certain periods, a fair degree of 
liberty. 

The first definite appearance of Jews in the history 
of Italy was that of the embassy sent by Simon Mac- 
cabeus to Rome to strengthen the alliance with the 
Romans against the Syrians. The ambassadors re- 
ceived a cordial welcome from their coreligionists 
who were already established there, and whose num- 
ber at the time of the emperor Claudius was com- 
paratively so great that when, for some unknown 
reason, he was desirous of expelling them, he did not 
dare to do so. Moreover, when, toward the end of 
his reign, by reason of trouble provoked by a Chris- 
tian propagandist, he actually expelled a portion 
of the Jews, there remained in Rome a fully organ- 
ized community, presided over by heads called àp- 
xovrec or yepovotápyot, The Jews maintained in Rome 
several synagogues, whose spiritual head was called 
ápytcvváycoyoc; in their cemetery the tombstones bore 
the symbolic seven-branched candlestick. Even in 
the time of Tiberius—who pretended to be friendly 
to the Jews, but really was as hostile to them as 
Augustus had been—many converts to Judaism 
were made in Rome. It was when the wife of his 
friend, the senator Saturninus, became a convert to 
Judaism, that Tiberius showed his enmity toward the 
adherents of this faith by publishing, on the advice 
of his minister Sejanus, an edict commanding all 
Jews and proselytes who should not have abjured 
their faith before a fixed date to leave Rome under 
penalty of perpetual bondage. A large number of 

young Jews was ordered to fight 

Under the against the brigands in Sardinia, 
Empire. where the greater part of them lost 
their lives. This was the first persecu- 

tion of the Jewsin the West. There were other Jew- 
ish colonies at that time in southern Italy, in Sicily, 
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and in Sardinia, but they were neither large nor 
important. 

From Rome, where Judaism had many adherents 
and enjoyed a certain influence even at court, the 
Jews spread into other parts of Italy ; but the greater 
number of those who came to such parts somewhat 
later immigrated from other countries. Thus in 
Sicily there came from Africa to Palermo about 
1,500 families, and to Messina about 200 families. 
To Tuscany Jews came from Spain; to Lombardy, 
to Piedmont, and to the territory of Genoa, from cen- 
tral Italy. But they were never numerous; only in 
Milan, Turin, and Genoa were there communities of 
some importance; and even from these provinces 
they were frequently expelled and after an interval 
allowed to reenter. From the Orient, where the 
Venetian republic had important colonies, many 
went to Venice, and also to Ancona and Pesaro. — 
From these cities, too, as from Ferrara, they were 
at times expelled; and, as elsewhere, they were re- 
admitted. There were some Jews in almost every 
village of the Venetian possessions; at Padua, Ve- 
rona, Mantua, and Modena there were long-estab- 
lished and important communities. In the Neapol- 
itan realm the greater number of the Jews were 
settled in Naples, in Capua, and in other large towns 
along the Adriatic coast, such as Bari, Otranto, 
Brindisi, Taranto, Benevento, Sulmona, Salerno, and 
Trani. In the interior there were scarcely any Jews. 

After Judea had been declared a Roman province, 
the procurators sent thither by the Senate became 
more and more cruel in their treatment of the Jews, 
and finally incited them to a rebellion which ended 
in the ruin of the Jewish state under the emperor 
Titus (70 c.E.). A large number of prisoners and 
soldiers were transferred to Italy; but naturally the 
vanquished did not feel disposed to emigrate to the 
land of their conquerors and oppressors. Titus had 
a reign of short duration; and his successor, Domi- . 
tian, treated the Jews cruelly. To him is attributed 
the intention to execute a decree which he had 
forced the Senate to approve, and under which, 
within thirty days after its promulgation, all the Jew- 
ish subjects of Rome were to be massacred. The pa- 
triarch, with three of the most illustrious tannaim, 
repaired to Rome in order to prevent the carrying 
out of this infamous project; soon afterward Do- 
mitian died, and his successor, Nerva, showed 
himself favorable to his Jewish subjects. He re- . 
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mained on the throne but a short time and was suc- 
ceeded by Trajan, a persistent opponent of the Jews, 
and in whose wars many thousands of them lost their 
lives in Babylon, in Egypt, and in Cyprus. Ha- 
drian, in turn, was at first inclined to favor the 
Jews, and he even granted them permission to re- 
build the Temple at Jerusalem (118). -This conces- 
sion he later withdrew, and, indeed, he became one 
of their most bitter enemies, issuing an edict for- 
bidding them to continue their religious practises. 

A few years later this hostile legislation, which 
for the most part had never been enforced, was re- 
pealed, and the condition of the Jews was for a 
short time improved. 'Through the growth and 
diffusion of Christianity, however, it soon be- 
came worse and worse. As the Christians detached 
themselves from the Jews, the former became the 
fiereest enemies of thelatter. When Constantine, 
who at the beginning of his reign had advocated 

liberty of conscience, became a con- 

Influence vert to Christianity, he established op- 
of Christi- pressive laws for the Jews; but these 

anity. were in turn abolished by Julian the 
Apostate, who showed his favor to- 
ward the Jews to the extent of permitting them to 
resume their scheme for the reconstruction of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. This concession was with- 
drawn under his successor, who, again, was a 
Christian; and then the oppression grew considera- 
bly. Thus periods of persecution were followed by 
periods of quiescence, until the fall of the Roman 
empire, 

At the time of the foundation of the Ostrogothic 
rule under Theodoric, there were flourishing com- 
munities of Jews in Rome, Milan, Genoa, Palermo, 
Messina, Agrigentum, and in Sardinia. The popes 
of the period were not seriously opposed to the 
Jews; and this accounts for the ardor with which 
the latter took up arms for the Ostrogoths as against 
the forces of Justinian— particularly at Naples, 
where the remarkable defense of the city was main- 
tained almost entirely by Jews. After the failure of 
the various attempts to make Italy a province of the 
Byzantine empire, the Jews had to suffer much op- 
pression from the Exarch of Ravenna; but it was 
not long until the greater part of Italy came into 
the possession of the Lombards, under whom they 
lived in peace. Indeed, the Lombards passed no ex- 
ceptional laws relative to the Jews. Even after the 
Lombards embraced Catholicism the condition of the 
Jews was always favorable, because the popes of that 
time not only did not persecute them, but guaran- 
teed them more or less protection. Pope Gregory 
the Great treated them with much consideration. 
Under succeeding popes the condition of the Jews 
did not grow worse; and the same was the case in 
the several smaller states into which Italy was di- 
vided. Both popes and states were so absorbed in 
continual external and internal dissensions that the 
Jews were left in peace. In every individual state 
of Italy a certain amount of protection was granted 
to them in order to secure the advantages of their 
commercial enterprise. The fact that the historians 
of this period scarcely make mention of the Jews, 
proves that their condition was tolerable. 

There was an expulsion of Jews from Bologna, it 


is true, in 1172; but they were soon allowed to re- 
turn. A nephew of Rabbi Nathan ben’ Jehiel acted 
as administrator of the property of Alexander IIL, 
who showed his amicable feclings toward the Jews 
at the Lateran Council of 1179, where he defeated 
the designs of hostile prelates who advocated re- 
strictive and odious anti-Jewish laws. Under Nor- 
man rule the Jews of southern Italy and of Sicily 
enjoyedeven greater freedom; they were considered 
the equals of the Christians, and were permitted to 
follow any career; they even had jurisdiction over 
their own affairs. Indeed, in no country were the 
canonical laws against the Jews so frequently dis- 
regarded as in Italy. A later pope—cither Nicholas 
IV. (1288-92) or Boniface VIII. (1294-1803)—had 
for his physician a Jew, Isaac ben Mordecai, sur- 
named Maestro Gajo. 

Among the early Jews of Italy who left behind 
them traces of their literary activity was Shabbethai 
Doxworo (died 982) Two centuries later (1150) 
there became known as poets Shabbethai ben Moses 
of Rome; his son Jehiel Kalonymus, once regarded 
as & Talmudie authority even beyond Italy; and 
Rabbi Jehiel of the Mansi (ANAw) family, also of 

Rome. Their compositions are full 

Early of thought, but their diction is rather 

Literature. crude. Nathan, son of the above- 

mentioned Rabbi Jehiel, was the au- 

thor of a Talmudic lexicon (“‘Aruk”) which became 
the key to the study of the Talmud. 

Solomon Parhon compiled during his residence at 
Salerno a Hebrew dictionary which fostered the 
study of Biblical exegesis among the Italian Jews. 
On the whole, however, Hebrew culture was not in 
a flourishing condition. The only liturgical author 
of merit was Joab ben Solomon, some of whose com- 
positions are extant. 

Toward the second half of the thirteenth century 
signs appeared of a better Hebrew culture and of 
a more profound study of the Talmud. Isaiah di 
Trani the Elder (1232-79), a high Talmudic author- 
ity, was the author of many celebrated responsa. 
David, his son, and Isaiah di Trani.the Younger, his 
nephew, followed in his footsteps, as did their de- 
scendants until the end of the seventeenth century. 
Meir ben Moses presided over an important Tal- 
mudic school in Rome, and Abraham ben Joseph 
over one in Pesaro. In Rome two famous physi- 
cians, Abraham and Jehiel, descendants of Nathan 
ben Jehiel, taught the Talmud. One of the 
women of this gifted family, Paola dei Mansi, also 
attained distinction; her Biblical and Talmudic 
knowledge was considerable, and she transcribed 
Biblical commentaries in a notably beautiful hand- 
writing (see Jew, Encyc. i. 567, s.v. PAOLA ANAW). 

About this period Frederick II., the last of the 
Hohenstaufen, employed Jews to translate from the 
Arabic philosophical and astronomical treatises; 
among these writers were Judah Kohen of Toledo, 
later of Tuscany, and Jacob Anatolio of Provence. 
This encouragement naturally led to the study 
of the works of Maimonides—particularly of the 
“ Moreh Nebukim "—the favorite writer of Hillel of 
Verona (1220-95). This last-named litterateur and 
philosopher practised medicine at Rome and in other 
Italian cities, and translated into Hebrew several 
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medical works. "The liberal spirit of the writings 
of Maimonides had other votaries in Italy; e.g., 
Shabbethai ben Solomon of Rome and Zerahiah Hen 
of Barcelona, who migrated to Rome and contributed 
much to spread the knowledge of his works. The 
effect of this on the Italian Jews was apparent in 
their love of freedom of thought and their esteem 
for literature, as well as in their adherence to the 
literal rendering of the Biblical texts and their op- 
position to fanatical cabalists and mystic theories. 
Among other devotees of these theories was Iw. 
MANUEL B. SOLOMON of Rome, the celebrated friend 
of Dante. The discord between the followers of 
Maimonides and his opponents wrought most seri- 
ous damage to the interests of Judaism. 

The political and social status of the Jews was also 
destined to suffer because of the advent to the papal 
throne of Innocent III. (1198-1216), the chief origina- 
, tor of the many persecutions suffered in later times by 
the Jews in all Christian Jands. This retrogressive 
pope, the most bitter enemy of freedom of thought, 
set into operation against the Jews 
most illegitimate measures; especially 
did he threaten with excommunication 
those who placed or maintained Jews 
in public positions, and he insisted that every Jew 
holding office should be dismissed. The deepest in- 
sult was the order that every Jew mustalways wear, 
conspicuously displayed, a special badge. 

In 1285 Pope Gregory IX. published the first bull 
against the ritual sacrifice D97 noby. Other popes 
followed his example, particularly Innocent IV. in 
1247, Gregory X. in 1272, Clement VI. in 1348, Greg- 
ory XI. in 1871, Martin V. in 1422, Nicholas V. in 
1447, Sixtus V. in 1475, Paul III. in 1540, and later 
Alexander VII., Clement XIII., and Clement XIV. 

'The rise of poetry in Italy at the time of Dante in- 
fluenced the Jews also. The rich and the power- 
ful, partly by reason of sincere interest, partly in 
obedience to the spirit of the times, became patrons 
of Jewish writers, thus inducing the greatest activ- 
ity on their part. This activity was particularly 
noticeable at Rome, where a new Jewish poetry 
arose, mainly through the works of Leo Romano. 
translator of the writings of Thomas Aquinas and 
author of exegetical works of merit; of Judah Sici- 
liano, a writer in rimed prose; of Kalonymus ben 
Kalonymus, a famous satirical poet; and especially 
of the above-mentioned Immanuel. On the initia- 
tive of the Roman community, a Hebrew transla- 
tion of Maimonides’ Arabic commentary on the Mish- 
nah was made. At this time Pope John XXII. was 
on the point of pronouncing a ban against the Jews 
of Rome. The Jews instituted a day of public fast- 
ing and of prayer to appeal for divine assistance. 
King Robert of Sicily, who favored the Jews, sent 
an envoy to the pope at Avignon, who succeeded in 
averting this great peril. Immanuel himself de- 
scribed this envoy as a person of high merit and of 
great culture, This period of Jewish literature in 
Italy is indeed one of great splendor. After Im- 
manuel there were no other Jewish writers of im- 
portance until Moses da Rieti (1388), a writer of He: 
brew as elegant as his Italian; but despite this, his 
wearisome and unnatural style could not compare 
with the pleasing and spirited works of Immanuel. 


Innocent 
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The Jews suffered much from the relentless per- 
secutions of the antipope Benedict XIII.; and the 
accession of his successor, Martin V., was hailed 
with delight by the Jews. The synod convoked by 

the Jews at Bologna, and continued at 

Benedict Forli, sent a deputation with costly 

XIII. gifts to the new pope, praying him to 
abolish the oppressive laws promul- 
gated by Benedict and to grant the Jews those priv- 
ileges which had been accorded them under previ- 
ous popes. The deputation succeeded in its mission, 
but the period of grace was short; for Martin's suc- 
cessor, Eugenius IV., at first favorably disposed 
toward the Jews, ultimately reenacted all the re- 
strictive laws issued by Benedict. In Italy, how- 
ever, his bull was generally disregarded. "The great 
centers, such as Venice, Florence, Genoa, and Pisa, 
realized that their commercial interests were of 
more importance than the affairs of the spiritual 
leaders of the Church; and accordingly the Jews, 
many of whom were bankers and leading merchants, 
found their condition better than ever before. It 
thus became easy for Jewish bankers to obtain per- 
mission to establish banks and to engage in mon- 
etary transactions. Indeed, in one instance even 
the Bishop of Mantua, in the name of the pope, 
accorded permission to the Jews to lend money at 
interest. All the banking negotiations of Tuscany 
were in the hands of a Jew, Jehiel of Pisa. The 
influential position of this successful financier was 
of the greatest advantage to his coreligionists at the 
time of the exile from Spain. 

The Jews were also successful as medical practi- 
tioners. William of Portaleone, physician to Ferdi- 
nand, King of Naples, and to the ducal houses of 
Sforza and Gonzaga, was one of the ablest of that 
time. He was the first of the long line of illustrious 
physicians in his family. 

The revival of interest in the studies of ancient 
Greece and Rome stimulated the study of Biblical 
literature; and such men as Pico di Mirandola and. 
Cardinals Aigidius da Viterbo and Domenico Gri- 
mani devoted themselves to the study of Hebrew and 
Hebrew literature. This produced amicable rela- 
tions between Jews and Christians. At the time of 
the Medicis Jews frequented the universities and 
were active in the renascence of letters and of the 
sciences; but they remained strangers to the fine 
arts, especially painting and sculpture. The print- 

ing establishments of Reggio, Pieve 


Influence di Sacco, Mantua, Ferrara, Bologna, 
of the and Naples were founded at this 
Renas- period. Obadiah of Bertinoro, elc- 
cence; quent preacher and famous commen- 
Printing. tator of the Mishnah; Messer Leon 


(Judah ben Jehiel) of Naples, rabbi 
and physician at Mantua; and Elijah Delmedigo, 
the philosopher, flourished at this period. Pico di 
Mirandola was a disciple of the last-named, as were . 
many others, who learned from him the Hebrew 
language or studied philosophy under his guidance.. 
Driven from Germany and Poland by persecutions, 
many learned rabbis and Talmudists went to Italy ;. 
among these were Judah Minz, who became rabbi 
at Padua, and Joseph Colon, of French extraction, 
rabbi successively at Bologna and Mantua. Both 
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were opposed to the liberal ideas then dominant in 
Italy; and soon strife and controversy arose between 
Colon and Messer Leon, between Minz and Elijah 
Delnedigo. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century the monks 
disturbed the relatively peaceful condition of the 


Jews. The most bitter enemy was Bernardinus of 
Feltre. Not succeeding in inflaming the Italians 


with his calumnies, he instigated a bloody persecu- 
tion of the Jews of Trent, then under German rule. 
"The murder of the infant Simon was attributed to 
them. In their favor appeared the Doge of Venice, 
Peter Mocenigo, and Pope Sixtus IV., who at first 
refused to proclaim as a saint the child found dead, 
firmly declaring the story of the ritual murder to be 
an invention. 

À great number of the exiles from Spain (1492) 
betook themselves to Italy, where they were given 
protection by King Ferdinand I. of Naples. Don 
Isaac Abravanel even received a position at the 
Neapolitan court; which he retained under the suc- 
ceeding king, Alfonso II. The Spanish Jews were 
well received also in Ferrara by Duke Hercules I., 
and in Tuscany through the mediation of Jehiel of 
Pisa and his sons. But at Rome and Genoa they 
experienced all the vexations and torments that 
hunger, plague, and poverty bring with them, and 
were forced to accept baptism in order to escape 
starvation. In some few cases the immigrants ex- 
ceeded in number the Jews already domiciled, and 
gave the determining vote in matters of communal 

interest and in the direction of studies. 

Refugees From Alexander VI. to Clement VII. 
from Spain. the popes were indulgent toward the 

Jews, having more urgent matters to 
occupy them. Indeed, the popes themselves and 
many of the most influential cardinals openly violated 
one of the most severe enactments of the Council of 
Basel, namely, that prohibiting Christians from em- 
ploying Jewish physicians; and they even gave the 
latter positions at the papal court. The Jewish com- 
munities of Naplesand of Rome received the greatest 
number of accessions; but many Jews passed on 
from these cities to Ancona and Venice, and thence 
to Padua. Venice, imitating the odious measures 
of the German cities, assigned to the Jews a special 
quarter (“ ghetto ”). 

Isaac Abravanel with his sons exercised a benefi- 
cent influence alike upon the native Jews and the 
newcomers. Among the sons the most influential 
was Samuel; he and his wife, Benvenida, were on 
terms of intimacy with the court of Naples. The 
daughter of the governor, Don Pedro de Toledo, 
was attached to Benvenida, whom she called mother, 
and continued her love and respect after her mar- 
riage to Cosimo II., Duke of Tuscany. These rela- 
tions with powerful and illustrious families made 
Abravanel the pride and shield of the Italian Is- 
raelites, 

The Talmudic school at Padua, presided over by 
Judah Minz, enjoyed greatrepute. Not only young 
men but those advanced in life came to him from 
Italy, from Germany, and even from Turkey, to at- 
tend his lectures. He died at an advanced age; and 
his son Abraham continued the school, though with 
diminished success. At Bologna during the first 


half of the sixteenth century flourished Obadiah 
Sforno, who, while practising as a physician, ap- 
plied himself with much earnestness to Biblical ex- 
egesis and to philosophy. Hededicated some of his 
works, written in Hebrew but furnished with a 
Latin translation, to King Henry III. of France. 
At Ferrara Abraham ben Mordecai Farissol, philos- 
opher and exegete, enjoyed the protection of Her- 
cules I. of Este, a patron of literature, science, and 
art. It became common in the Italian cities for 
learned Jews to enter into discussions of theological 
questions with the monks, and in several of these 
Farissol took part. By order of the duke his dis- 
sertations, originally written in Hebrew, were trans- 
lated into Italian, so that his opponents could pre- 
parea defense. Among those who assisted Reuchlin 
in aid of the Jews was Ægidius da Viterbo, head 
of the Augustinians, disciple and patron of Elijah 
Levita, and student of Hebrew literature and poetry. 
“Fighting with you,” he wrote to Reuchlin, “we 
fight for ight against darkness, aiming to save not 
the Talmud, but the Church.” The watchword 
which went forth from Italy and passed on every- 
where was “For the salvation of the Talmud.” 

In Italy Elijah Levita numbered many Christians 
among his disciples. Just as many illustrious Ital- 
ians, among them princes of the Church, devoted 
themselves with zeal to Hebrew studies, so the Jews 
with equal ardor devoted their energies to Italian, 
whieh they spoke with ease and elegance and 
which they sometimes employed in their writings. 
A famous writer was Leo Hebreus (Judah Abrava- 
nel) known through his * Dialoghidi Amore.” His 
language was fluent and correct, and his work was 
everywhere enthusiastically received. 

In the sixteenth century cabalistic doctrines 
were introduced into Italy by Spanish exiles, Abra- 
ham Levita, Baruch of Benevento, and Judah Hay- 

yat, among others. These awakened 

Spread of much interest, and their mystical ideas 

the Cabala. appealed to many. Moreover, the 
fact that prominent Christians, suchas 

ZEgidius da Viterbo and Reuchlin, were devoted to 
the Cabala, exercised a great influence upon the 
Jews. The wide-spread dispersion of the Jews had 
weakened in many minds faith in a final redemp- 
tion; so that the new Messianic interpretations of 
the cabalists appealed to them. The indefatigable 
Abravanel wrote three works in which he attempted 
to show the truth of the Messianic doctrines; but, 
carried away by the dominant error of the times, he 
unwisely fixed a date for the advent of the Messiah. 
In Istria—a country which had been under Venetian 
dominion—appeared Asher Liimmlein, a German, 
who pretended to be a prophet, and who announced 
with much solemnity the coming of the Messiah in 
the year 1502. In this “year of penitence” there 
were much fasting, much prayer, and a generous dis- 
tribution of alms. The movement was so general 
that even Christians believed Liimmlein to be pos- 
sessed of the true prophetic spirit. The year came 
to an end, and the prophecy remained unfulfilled. 
Discouraged, many embraced Christianity. The 
cabalists, however, were not disheartened, and, sup- 
ported by reports of miraculous happenings, they 
began to revive the courage of their coreligionists 
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and to preach again faith in the coming of the 
Messiah. They were disposed to place credence 
in the most improbable assertions; and accord- 
ingly, when David Reubeni made his 
Pseudo- appearance in Italy, he found ready a 
Messiahs. large body of supporters. His mis- 
| sion was to gain support, especially 
from the pope, to fight the Turks. David went to 
Venice and to Rome, where he presented himself 
before Pope Clement VII., by whom he was received 
with all the honorsaccorded to anambassador. ‘The 
idea of a crusade of Jews against Turks was a most 
pleasing one to the pope. After a year’s sojourn in 
Rome David was called to Portugal. Here he found 
a champion ina Marano in service at the court, who, 
undergoing circumcision and changing his name to 
Solomon Moro, announced his fealty to Judaism. 
The Maranos and cabalists maintained generally that 
the sack of Rome in 1527 was a sign of the coming 
of the Messiah. But David lost favor, and was ex- 
pelled from Portugal. Thereupon the Maranos were 
condemned to the stake by thousands. Many suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Italy; and the pope, togetber 
with the college of cardinals, wishing to restore pros- 
perity to Ancona, assigned to the exiles an asylum in 
that city. Molko also went to Ancona, where, as a 
professed Jew, he delivered public Messianic sermons, 
and held theological disputations with illustrious 
Christians. In some of his sermons he prophesied 
a great flood. At Rome, where, after thirty days of 
fasting, he presented himself to the pope, he was 
favorably received, and was given a safe-conduct 
through all the papal dominions. The flood which 
he had prophesied really came to pass (Oct., 1530); 
and on his return to Rome he was greeted as a 
prophet. Accompanied by a faithful servant, he 
escaped the Inquisition and reached Ancona, where 
he again began his preaching. The fierce persecu- 
tions suffered by the Spanish and Portuguese Ma- 
ranosinduced Molko and Reubeni to repair to Ratis- 
bon and appear before the emperors Charles V. and 
Ferdinand of Austria to solicit their aid. Josel of 
Rosheim gave them his support; nevertheless both 
enthusiasts were made prisoners. Molko was burned 
on the pyre at Mantua, and Reubeni wasimprisoned 
in Spain, where he died three years later. 


The ultra-Catholic party tried with all the means 


at its disposal to introduce the Inquisition into 
the Neapolitan realm, then under Spanish rule. 
Charles V., upon his return from his victories in 
Africa, was on the point of exiling the Jews from 
Naples, but deferred doing so owing'to the influence 
of Benvenida, wife of Samuel Abravanel. A few 

years later, however (1533), such a de- 


Expulsion cree was proclaimed, but upon this oc- 
from casion also Samuel Abravanel and 
Naples. others were able through their influ- 


ence to avert for several years the ex- 

ecution of the edict. Many Jews repaired to Turkey, 
some to Ancona, and still others to Ferrara, where 
they were received graciously by Duke Hercules I. 
After the death of Pope Paul HI., who had showed 
favor to the Jews, a period of strife, of persecu- 
tions, and of despondency set in. A few years later 
the Jews were exiled from Genoa, among the refu- 
gees being Joseph ha-Kohen, physician to the doge 


Andrea Dorea and eminent historian. The Ma- 
ranos, driven from Spain and Portugal, were allowed 
by Duke Hercules to enter his dominions and to pro- 
fess Judaism without molestation. Thus, Samuel 
Usque, also a historian, who had fied from the In- 
quisition in Portu gal, settled in Ferrara; and Abra- 
ham Usque founded a large printing establishment 
there. A third Usque, Solomon, merchant of Venice 
and Ancona and poet of some note, translated the 
sonnets of Petrarch into excellent Spanish verse, 
which was much admired by his contemporaries. 

While the return to Judaism of the Marano Usques 
caused much rejoicing among the Italian Jews, this 
was counterbalanced by the deep grief into which 
they were plunged by the conversion to Christianity 
of two grandsons of Elijah Levita, Leone Romano 
and Vittorio Eliano. One became a canon of the 
Church; the other, a Jesuit. They violently slandered 
the Talmud to Pope Julius III. and the Inquisition; 
and as a consequence the pope pronounced the sen- 
tence of destruction against this work, to the print- 
ing of which one of his predecessors, Leo X., had 
given his sanction. Onthe Jewish New-Year’s Day 
(Sept. 9), 1553, all the copies of the Talmud in the 
principal cities of Italy, in the printing establish- 
ments of Venice, and even in the distant island of 
Candia (Crete), were burned. Still more cruel was 
the fate of the Jews under Pope Marcellus III., who 
wished to exile them from Rome because of a charge 
of ritual murder. He was restrained from the exe- 
cution of this cruel and unjust project by Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese, who, animated by a true love 
for his fellow creatures, succeeded iu bringing to 
light the infamous author of the murder. 

But the most serious misfortune for the Jews was 
the election of Paul IV. as Marcellus' successor. 
This cruel pontiff, not content with confirming all the 
more severe of the bulls against the Jews issued up 
to that time, added others still more op- 
pressive and containing all manner 
of prohibitions, which condemned the 
Jews to the most abject misery, deprived them of 
the means of sustenance, and denied to them the exer- 
cise of all professions. They were finally forced to 
labor at the restoration of the walls of Rome without 
any compensation whatever. Indeed, upon one oc- 
casion the pope had secretly given orders to one of 
his nephews to burn at night the quarter inhabited 
by the Jews; but Alexander Farnese, hearing of 
the infamous proposal, succeeded in frustrating it. 
Many Jews now abandoned Rome and Ancona and 
went to Ferrara and Pesaro. Here the Duke of 
Urbino weleomed them graciously in the hope of 
directing to the new port of Pesaro the extensive com- 
merce of the Levant, which was at that time exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Jews of Ancona. Among 
the many who were forced to leave Rome was the 
illustrious Marano, Amato Lusitano, a distinguished 
physician, who had often attended Pope Julius JTI. 
He had even been invited to become physician to 
the King of Poland, but had declined the offer in 
order to remain in Italy. He fled from the In- 
quisitio# to Pesaro, where he openly professed 
Judaism. 

The persecutions at Ancona now became barba- 
rous. Three Jews anda Jewess, Donna Maiora, were 
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burned alive at the stake, preferring death to apos- 


tasy. The glories of their martyrdom were. sung 
by three Jewish poetsin elegies which 

Persecu- are still recited in the synagogue at 
tion at Ancona on the anniversary of the 
Ancona. destruction of the Temple. Another 


interesting personality was Donna 
Gracia Mendesia Nasi. Charles V. and other poten- 
tates had frequently had recourse to the bank 
founded by her husband in Portugal. At her hus- 
band’s death Donna Gracia moved with her children 
to Antwerp, and thence, after protracted wander- 
ings with varying fortunes, to Venice, Ferrara, 
Rome. Sicily, and finally to Turkey, where she suc- 
ceeded in persuading Sulaiman to force the pope to 
set at liberty all the Turkish Jews imprisoned at 
Ancona. These tragic events, and in general the 
unprecedented cruelty and violence of Paul IV., in- 
duced the Jews to unite and to form a plan of re- 
taliation by allying themselves with the Jews of the 
Levant to boycott the port of Ancona, to stop all 
commercial relations with that papal state, and 
thereby to cripple its activity. This plan was par- 
tially carried out, and the city of Ancona began 
rapidly to decline. Special circumstances, however, 
interfered with the complete execution of the 
scheme, especially the supreme authority of the 
pope throughout Europe, which enabled him to prej- 
udice popular feeling against the Jews in countries 
other than Italy and to intensify the antagonism 
toward them in his own land. At the end of a year 
the condition of Ancona was so desperate that the 
magistrates of the city complained to the pope, 
urging that if steps were not soon taken the city 
would be entirely ruined. As the league against 
the pope waned in influence, the Duke of Urbino, 
who, as stated above, had hoped to attract to Pesaro 
all the Eastern Jewish trade and had been disap- 
pointed in his expectation, withdrew his protection 
from the Jews. A very large number of them emi- 
grated, including Lusitano, who settled at Ragusa. 
Even the Duke of Ferrara showed himself less favor- 
able to the Jews at this time, so that Abraham 
Usque, being deprived of the duke's protection, was 
forced to close his printing-office at Ferrara. 
But it was about this time that there was founded 
in the city of Cremona and under the protection of the 
Spanish governor of Milan, a famous 
The School school, directed by Joseph of Ettlin- 
ofCremona. gen (Ottolenghi) This eminent Tal- 
mudist knew where to gathera goodly 
number of hidden copies of the Talmud and of other 
Jewish works; and he had other copies printed at 
Riva di Trento, which were sent to Germany, Po- 
land, etc. Thus the study of the Talmud was re- 
sumed, and learning flourished in northern Italy. 
But peace was concluded between the pope and the 
Spaniards; and some fanatics, aided by certain bap- 
tized Jews, persuaded the governor of Milan to des- 
troy all the Hebrew books in Cremona. Twelve 
thousand volumes were burned in public in May, 
1559, including all Jewish books except the Zohar, 
which, according to the opinion of most of the car- 
dinals and princes of the Church, contained the mys- 
teries of Christianity, and the introduction to which 
had been printed (Mantua, 1558) by Emanuel Bene- 
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vento under PaulIV. with the sanction of the Inqui- 
sition. Somewhat later a complete edition of the 
Zohar was printed at a Christian establishment in 
Cremona, with an introduction by the baptized 
grandson of Elijah Levita, Vittorio Eliano, who had 
already contributed so much to the destruction of 
the Talmud. This predilection of the Church and 
the clergy for the Zohar lasted but a short time; for 
a few years later this book was likewise placed ‘upon 
the Index. 

, Pius IV., the successor of Paul IV., was in every 
respect a better man than his predecessors; but, 
being sickly and weak, he submitted to the influence 
of the Jesuits. Mordecai Soncino appeared before 
him to obtain for the emperor Ferdinand absolution 
from an oath made by him to expel the Jews from 
Prague. 'The absolution was granted; and the 
Jews were favored, particularly during the succeed- 
ing reign of Maximilian. The Soncinos had estab- 
lished printing-presses in various cities of Lombardy, 
also at Constantinople and at Prague. They printed 
not only Jewish works, but also Latin ones, among 
them the poems of Petrarch. Permission to reprint 
the Talmud, but under another name and with the 
omission of all that might be considered contrary to 
Christianity, was granted to a deputation which 
waited on PiusIV. with a large gift of money. The 
Talmud was immediately reprinted at Basel. 

But this tolerant pope was succeeded by Pius V., 
even more cruel than Paul IV., and excelling him in 
wickedness. He brought into force all the anti- 
Jewish bulls of his predecessors—not only in his 
own immediate domains, but throughout the Chris- 
tian world. In Lombardy the expulsion of the Jews 
was threatened, and, although this extreme measure 
was not put into execution, they were tyrannized in 
countless ways. At Cremona and at Lodi their books 
were confiscated; and Carlo Borromeo, who was 
afterward canonized, persecuted them mercilessly. 
In Genoa, from which city the Jews were at this 
time expelled, an exception was made in favor of 
Joseph ha-Kohen. In his “Emek ha-Bakah ” he nar- 
rates the history of these persecutions. He had no 
desire to take advantage of the sad privilege ac- 
corded to him, and went to Casale Monferrato, 
where he was graciously received even by the Chris- 
tians. In this same year the pope directed his per- 
secutions against the Jews of Bologna, who formed 
& rich community well worth despoiling. Many of 
the wealthiest Jews were imprisoned and placed 
under torture in order to force them to make false 
confessions, When Rabbi Ishmael Hanina was being 
racked, he declared that should the pains of torture 
elicit from him any words that might be construed 
as casting reflection on Judaism, they would be 
false and null. It was forbidden to the Jews to 
absent themselves from the city; but many suc- 
ceeded in escaping by bribing the watchmen at the 
gates of the ghetto and of the city. The fugitives, 

together with their wives and children, 

Expulsion repaired to the neighboring city of 
from Papal Ferrara. Then Pius V. decided to ban- 

States. ish the Jews from all his dominions, 

and, despite the enormous loss which 
was likely to result from this measure, and the re- 
monstrances of influential and well-meaning cardi- 
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nals, the Jews (in all about 1,000 families) were actu- 
ally expelled from all the papal states excepting 
Rome and Ancona. A few became Christians; but 
the large majority migrated to Turkey. A great 
sensation was caused in Italy by the choice of a 
prominent Jew, Solomon of Udine, as Turkish am- 
bassador to Venice to negotiate peace with that re- 
public, which was accomplished in July, 1574. As 
there was pending a decree of expulsion of the Jews 
from the Venetian domains, the Senate was at first 
in doubt whether it could treat with this Jew; but 
later, through the influence of the Venetian diplo- 
mats themselves, and particularly of the consul, 
Mare Antonio Barbaro, who esteemed Udine highly, 
he was received with great honors at the palace of 
the doges. In virtue of this exalted position he was 
able to render great service to his coreligionists, and 
through his influence Jacob Soranzo, agent of the 
republie at Constantinople, came to Venice. Solomon 
was successful also in having the decree of expulsion 
revoked, and he furthermore obtained a promise that 
it should never be reissued and that those Jews who 
had left Venice should be allowed to return and 
settle in peace. Laden with honors and gifts, Solo- 
mon returned to Constantinople, leaving his son 
Nathan in Venice to be educated. The success of 
this mission cheered the Jews in Turkey, particu- 
larly in Constantinople, where they had attained 
great prosperity. — * 

At that time there lived in Italy a man of the 
highest intellectual attainments, one who could have 
done much for Judaism had he been possessed of 
greater courage or had the times been more propi- 
tious-—Azariah dei Rossi (Min ha-Adummim), a na- 


tive of Mantua and the author of * Me'or ‘Enayim.” - 


He went from Mantua to Ferrara, and thence to Bo- 
logna; and everywhere he was regarded as a marvel 
of learning. Rossi was conversant with all Jewish 
literature, Biblical as well as Talmud- 
Azariah ical; he was likewise familiar with 
dei Rossi. Latin and Christian literature, with 
the works of the Fathers of the 
Church as well as with those of Philo and of Fla. 
vius. The orthodox rabbis opposed the “Me’or 
‘Enayim,” the rabbi of Mantua prohibiting its study 
by young men under twenty-five years of age; but 
it found favor in the world at large and was trans- 
lated into Latin. A contrast to Rossi was Gedaliah 
ibn Yahya of northern Italy, who traveled about 
as a preacher in that part of the country. His short 
history of the Jews, entitled “Shalshelet ha-Kab- 
balah," isa mixture of fables and fantastical tales; 
but it was more generally appreciated than the 
careful work of Dei Rossi. At this epoch there 
became famous in the field of thenew Cabala Vital 
Calabrese and Isaac Luria, both of whom were well 
received at Safed, the center of the adherents of the 
new occult doctrine which was to bring such great 
loss to Judaism. | 
The position of the Jews of Italy at this time was 
pitiable; the bulls of Paul IV. and Pius V. had 
reduced them to the utmost humiliation and had 
materially diminished their numbers. In southern 
Italy there were almost none left; in each of the 
important communities of Rome, Venice, and Man- 
tua there were about 2,000 Jews; while in all Lom- 


Italy 


bardy there were hardly 1,000. Gregory XIII. was 
not less fanatical than his predecessors; he noticed 
that, despite papal prohibition, Christians employed 
Jewish physicians ; he therefore strictly prohibited the 
Jews from attending Christian patients, and threat- 
ened with the most severe punishment alike Chris- 
tians who should have recourse to Hebrew practition- 

ers, and Jewish physicians who should 


Persecu- respond to the calls of Christians. 
tions and Furthermore, the slightest assistance 
Confisca- given to the Maranos of Portugal and 

tions. Spain, in violation of the canonical 


laws, was sufficient to deliver the 
guilty one into the power of the Inquisition, which 
did not hesitate to condemn the accused to death. 
Gregory also induced the Inquisition to consign to 
the flames a large number of copies of the Talmud 
and of other Hebrew books. Special sermons, de- 
signed to convert the Jews, were instituted; and at 
these at least one-third of the Jewish community, 
men, women, and youths above the age of twelve, 
was forced to be present. The sermons were usu- 
ally delivered by baptized Jews who had become 
friars or priests; and not infrequently the Jews, 
without any chance of protest, were forced to listen 
to such sermons in their own synagogues. These 
cruelties forced many Jews to leave Rome, and thus 
their number was still further diminished. 

Under the following pope, Sixtus V., the condi- 
tion of the Jews was somewhat improved. He 
repealed many of the regulations established by his 
predecessors, permitted Jews to sojourn in all parts 
of his realm, and accorded to Jewish physicians lib- 
erty in the practise of their profession. David de 


Pomis, an eminent physician, profited by this privi- 


lege and published a work in Latin, entitled * De 
Medico Hebreo,” dedicated to Duke Francis of 
Urbino, in which he proved to the Jews their obliga- 
tion to consider the Christians as brothers, to assist 
them, and to attend them. "The Jews of Mantua, 
Milan, and Ferrara, taking advantage of the favor- 
able disposition of the pope, sent to him an ambas- 
sador, Bezaleel Massarano, with a present of 2,000 
scudi, to obtain from him permission to reprint the 
Talmud and other Jewish books, promising at the 
same time to expurgate all passages considered of- 
fensive to Christianity. "Their demand was granted, 
partly through the support given by Lopez, à Marano, 
who administered the papal finances and who was 
in great favor with the pontiff. Scarcely had the 
reprinting of the Talmud been begun, and the con- 
ditions of its printing been arranged by the commis- 
sion, when Sixtus died. His successor, Gregory 
XIV., was as well disposed to the Jews as Sixtus 
had been; but during his short pontificate he was 
almost alwaysill Clement VIL, who 
succeeded him, renewed the anti-Jew- 
ish bulls of Paul IV. and Pius V., 
and exiled the Jews from all his ter- 
ritories with the exception of Rome, Ancona, and 
Avignon; but, in order not to lose the commerce with 
the East, he gave certain privileges to the Turkish 
Jews. The exiles repaired to Tuscany, where they 
were favorably received by Duke Ferdinand dei 
Medici, who assigned to them the city of Pisa for 
residence, and by Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga, at whose 


Varied 
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court Joseph da Fano, a Jew, was a favorite. They 
were again permitted to read the Talmud and other 
Hebrew books, provided that they were printed ac- 
cording to the rules of censorship approved by Six- 
tus V. From Italy, where these expurgated books 
were printed by thousands, they were sent to the 
Jews of other countries. 

It was strange that under Philip II. the Jews ex- 
iled from all parts of Spain were tolerated in the 
duchy of Milan, then under Spanish rule. Such an 
inconsistency of policy was designed to work ill 
for the interests of the Jews. To avert this misfor- 
tune an eloquent ambassador, Samuel Coen, was 
sent to the king at Alessandria; but he was unsuc- 
cessful in his mission. The king, persuaded by his 
confessor, expelled the Jews from Milanese terri- 
tory in the spring of 1597, "The exiles, numbering 
about 1,000, were received at Mantua, Modena, 
Reggio, Verona, and Padua. The princes of the 
house of Este had alwaysaccorded favorand protec- 
tion to the Jews, and were much beloved by them. 
Eleonora, a princess of this house, had inspired two 
Jewish poets; and when she was ill public prayers 
were said in the synagogues for her restoration to 
health. But misfortune overtook the Jews of Fer- 
rara as well; for when Alfonso I, the last of the 
Este family, died, the principality of Ferrara was 
incorporated in the dominions of the Church under 

Clement VII., who decreed the banish- 

In ment of the Jews. Aldobrandini, a 

the Ducal relative of the pope, took possession 
Dominions. of Ferrara in the pontifflsname. See- 
ing that all the commerce was in the 


. hands of the Jews, he complied with their request 


of the Thirty Years' war. 


for an exemption of five years from the decree, al- 
though this was much against the pope's wish. 

The Mantuan Jews suffered seriously at the time 
The Jews exiled from 


. the papal dominions had repeatedly found refuge in 


Mantua, where the dukes of Gonzaga had accorded 
protection to them, as they had done to the Jews 


. already resident there. The next to the last duke, al- 


though a cardinal, favored them sufficiently to enact 
a statute for the maintenance of order in the ghetto. 
After the death of the last of this house the right 


. of succession was contested at the time of the Thirty 


man soldiery of Wallenstein. 
- fense, in which the Jews labored at the walls until 


Years’ war, and the city was besieged by the Ger- 
After a valiant de- 


the approach of the Sabbath, the city fell into the 


` power of the besiegers, and for three days was at 


the mercy of fire and sword. The commander-in- 


: chief, Altringer, forbade the soldiers to sack the 


ghetto, thereby hoping to secure the spoils for him- 


self. 'The Jews were ordered to leave the city, ta- 


king with them only their personal clothing and 


. three gold ducats per capita. 


There were retained 


enough Jews to act as guides to the places where 


their coreligionists were supposed to have hidden 
their treasures. Through three Jewish zealots these 
circumstances came to the knowledge of the em- 
peror, who ordered the governor, Collalto, to issue a 
decree permitting the Jews to return and promising 
them the restoration of their goods. Only about 
800, however, returned, the others having died. 
The victories in Europe of the Turks, who brou ght 


their armies up to the very walls of Vienna (1688), 
helped even in Italy to incite the Christian popula- 
tion against the Jews, who remained friendly to 
the Turks. In Padua, in 1683, the Jews were 
in great danger because of the agitation fomented 
against them by the cloth-weavers. A violent tu- 
mult broke out; the lives of the Jews were seriously 
menaced; and it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the governor of the city succeeded in res- 
cuing them, in obedience to a rigorous order from 
Venice. For several days thereafter the ghetto had 
to be especially guarded. 

At the end of the sixteenth and during the sev- 
enteenth century several Hebrew writers attained 
considerable fame. Among them was Leon of 
Modena, who wrote Italian and Latin verse. At 
| Venice, where there was a population 
ofabout 6,000 Jews, heand Simon Luz- 
zatto (Simhah), both holding liberal 
views, were members of the rabbinical 
college. Several Jews of this epoch wrote elegant 
Italian prose and verse. Two women merit special 
mention, Deborah Ascarelli and Sarah Copia Sullam. 
Even more cultured and profound than Modena was 
his friend and disciple Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, 
who had a special aptitude for mathematics, and 
whose instructor was the great Galileo, Simon Luz- 
zatto, in his" Discorso sullo Stato degli Ebrei," with- 
out concealing their faults, took up the defense of the 
Jews. Isaac Cardoso of Verona did likewise, in a 
work entitled “Sulla Excellenza degli Ebrei." These 
liberal Italian thinkers persistently combated, asdid 
others in various parts of Europe, the spirit of the 
Cabala as well as some of the exaggerated practises 
introduced later into Judaism; for this reason their 
works did not meet with popularity. 

A strange phenomenon in the history of the Italian 
Jews was Mordecai of Eisenstadt, a man of com- 
manding presence, and 2 disciple and partizan of 
Shabbethai Zebi. Abraham Rovigo and Benjamin 
Coen, rabbis of Reggio and Italian cabalists of the 

school of Zacuto, were captivated by 
Mordecai of him and greeted him with enthusiasm. 
Eisenstadt. He proposed that they should go to 

Rome to preach Messianic sermons. 
The majority considered him a madman, and feared 
the unlucky consequences of this foolish agitation; 
others declared that it would be necessary for him 
to become a Christian in order to achieve his pur- 
poses. The Inquisition, failing in its attempts to 
convert him, became suspicious; and his friends 
counseled him to leave Italy and to go to Bohemia. 

Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (born at Padua in 1707 : 
died at the age of forty) was a savant of the highest 
order among Italian Jews famous in science and in 
Hebrew poetry. He elaborated a new Zohar, which 
brought upon him much trouble, Finally he was 
persecuted, excommunicated, and forced to aban- 
don his family and country and to become a wan- 
derer. Isaac Lampronti compiled a monumental 
work of rabbinical science, the great Talmudical 
cyclopedia entitled “ Pahad Yizhak." Isaac REGGIO, 
influenced by Mendelssohn’s works, above all by his 
German translation of the Pentateuch, translated — 
portions of the Bible into Italian. Hewas the author 
also of various poetical and philosophical works, 
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Among the first schools to adopt the Reform 
projects of Hartwig Wessely were those of Triest, 
Venice, and Ferrara. Under the influence of the 
liberal religious policy of Napoleon I., the Jews of 
Italy, like those of France, were emancipated. The 
supreme power of the popes was broken: they had 
no longer time to give to framing anti-Jewish enact- 
ments, and they no longer directed canonical laws 
against the Jews. To the Sanhedrin convened by 
Napoleon at Paris (1807), Italy sent four deputies: 
ABRAHAM VITA DA COLOGNA; Isaac Benzion Segre, 
rabbi of Vercelli; Graziadio Neppi, physician and 
rabbi of Cento; and Jacob Israel Karmi, rabbi of 
Reggio. Of the four rabbis assigned to the com- 
mittee which was to draw up the answers to the 
twelve questions proposed to the Assembly of Nota- 
bles, two, Cologna and Segre, were Italians, and 
were elected respectively first and second vice-presi- 
dents of the Sanhedrin. But the liberty acquired 
by the Jews under Napoleon was of short duration; 
it disappeared with his downfall. Pius VIL., on re- 
gaining possession of his realms, reinstalled the In- 
quisition; he deprived the Jews of every liberty and 

confined them again in ghettos. Such 


Reaction became to a greater or less extent their 
After condition in all the states into which 
Napoleon. Italy was then divided; at Rome 


| they were again forced to listen to 
proselytizing sermons. But thespark of the French 
Revolution could not be extinguished so easily; a 
short time after it burst forth into a flame more 
brilliant and enduring. In the year 1829, conse- 
quent upon an edict of the emperor Francis I., there 
was opened in Padua, with the cooperation of 
Venice, of Verona, and of Mantua, the first Italian 
rabbinical college, in which Lelio della Torre and 
Samuel David Luzzatto taught. Luzzatto was ¢ 
man of great intellect; he wrote in pure Hebrew 
upon philosophy, history, literature, criticism, and 
grammar. Many distinguished rabbis, of whom 
several still fill important pulpits, came from the 
rabbinical college of Padua. Zelman, Moses Te- 
deschi, and Castiglioni followed at Triest the pur- 
poses and the principles of Luzzatto’s school. At 
the same time, Elijah BENAMOZEGH, a man of great 
knowledge and the author of several works, dis- 
tinguished himself in the old rabbinical school at 
Leghorn. 

The return to medieval servitude after the Italian 
restoration did not last long; and the Revolution 
of 1848, which convulsed all Europe, brought great 
advantages to the Jews. Although this was fol- 
lowed by another reaction, yet the persecutions and 
the violence of past times had disappeared. "The 
last outrage against the Jews of Italy was con- 
nected with the case of MORTARA, which occurred 
in Bologna in 1858, In 1859 all the papal states be- 
came the united kingdom of Italy un- 
der King Victor Emanuel II. ; and ex- 
ceptin Rome, where oppression lasted 
until the end of the papal dominion 
(Sept. 20, 1870), the Jews obtained full emancipation. 
In behalf of their country the Jows with great ardor 
sacrificed life and property in the memorable cam- 
paigns of 1859, 1866, and 1870. Of the many who 
deserve mention in this connection may be singled out 
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Isaac Pesaro MAuroconato. He was minister of 
finance to the Venetian republic during the war of 
1848 against Austria, and his grateful country erected 
to hima memorialin bronze. There was also erected 
in the palace of the doges a marble bust of Samuel 
ROMANIN, & celebrated Jewish historian of Venice. 
Florence, too, has commemorated a modern Jewish 
poet, Solomon Fiorentino, by placing a marble tablet 
upon the house in which he was born. Thesecretary 
and faithful friend of Count Cavour was the Pied- 
montese Isaac ARTOM; while L’Olper, later rabbi of 
'Turin, and also the friend and counselor of Mazzini, 
was one of the most courageous advocates of Italian 
independence. Thenames of the Jewish soldiers who 
died in the cause of Italian liberty were placed along 
with those of their Christian fellow soldiers on the 
monuments erected in their honor. 

After the death of Luzzatto the rabbinical college 
rapidly declined; the wars and the revolutions that 
convulsed Italy absorbed the interest of the Jews 
entirely. When the Venetian province became part 
of Italy the college was abolished with the intention 
of establishing another elsewhere. Somewhat later 
(1887) such a college was founded at Rome, which had 
been made the capital of the kingdom. 'Therabbinical 
school at Leghorn continued its work. 'Theabandon- 
ment of the Jewish collegein Padua not only resulted 
in a loss to Jewish studies in general, but was felt 
throughout Italy likewise in the scarcity of able 
Italian rabbis. "The rabbinical college at Rome was 
opened under the leadership of Rabbi Mortara of 
Mantua, Professors EunnENREICH and Sorani being 
among the instructors. It was not successful; and 
it was transferred to Florence, where it flourished 
under the direction of Dr. 8. H. Margulies. 

In 1858 the rabbis Pontremoli and Levi founded 
at Vercelli a monthly review, which was entitled 
*L'Edueatore Israelita,” for the discussion of vital 
questions of Jewish literature and history. This was 
published with the title “ Vessillo Israelitico" at 
Casale Monferrato, and was under the direction of 
Flaminio Servi until his death (Jan. 28, 1904). About 
fifteen years ago another Jewish magazine, the 
* Corriere Israelitico," was founded by Abraham Mor- 
purgo at Triest, where it is still published. 

The small and obscure old synagogues situated in 
narrow streets have been replaced by magnificent 
and imposing temples in Milan, Turin, Modena, 
Florence, and even at Rome, where the commu- 
nity, which is the largest in Italy, and contains be- 
tween 12,000 and 14,000 Jews, is now being com- 
pletely reorganized. As head of this most important 
community Prof. Vittorio Castiglione of Triest has 
lately been chosen chief rabbi. In order to make a 
place in the service for the choir, the ritual has 
been shortened, while the sermons have become 
more generaland elevated in tone. In exceptional 
cases Jews have become ministers of finance (Leone 
Wollemberg in 1901, and Luigi Luzzatti, for the fifth 
time, in 1903) and minister of war (Ottolenghi in 
1902-8). The Italian Jews, like those of other 
countries, are worthily represented in all fields of 
human activitv; and it may be added that Italy 
remains free from the contagion of anti-Semitism 
with which too many of its influential European 
neighbors have become inoculated. 
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See APULIA; Bart; BoLogna; CHURCH COUN- 
CILS; FERRARA; FLORENCE; LEGHORN; MANTUA; 
Papua; Popes; ROME. 

G. V. C. 


ITHAMAR (npm): Youngest son of Aaron 
by Elisheba (Ex, vi. 23). Together with his father 
and three brothers he was consecrated to the priest- 
hood (čb. xxviii. 1; Lev. viii. 18). On the death of 
Nadab and Abihu, Ithamar and his elder brother, 
Eleazar, were ordered not to mourn for them; and 
he and Eleazar were appointed successors of Aaron 
in the priesthood (Lev. x. 6-15; Num. iii. 4). Dur- 
ing the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, Ithamar was the superintendent of the Ger- 
shonites and Merarites, who were in charge of the 
Tabernacle and its equipment, and he directed the 
service of the Levites (Ex. xxxviii. 21; Num. iv. 
91-89). The high-priesthood passed over into the 
family of Ithamar through ELI, and from him de- 
scended in regular succession until Abiathar was de- 
prived of it by Solomon; the high-priesthood then 
reverted to the family of Eleazar (I Kings ii. 27, 
35). In the reign of David, as the descendants of 
Eleazar were more numerous than those of Ithamar, 
the latter were appointed for the monthly services in 
the proportion of one to twoof the former (I Chron. 
xxiv. 3, 4). 

E. G. H. 


ITIL. See ATEL. 


ITINERANT MENDICANT. 
SCHNORRER,. 
ITINERANT TEACHERS. 


ITUREA (‘Irovpaia): Greek name of a province, 
derived from the Biblical “ Jetur,” name of a son of 
Ishmael (comp. Gen. xxv. 15, 16). The name of 
the province is mentioned only once (Luke iii. 1), 
while in historical sources the name of the people, 
the Itureans (’Irovpaior, 'Irvpaio)), occurs. The latter 
are first mentioned by Eupolemus—as one of the 
tribes conquered by David (Eusebius, * Preeparatio 
Evangelica, ” ix. 80)—and subsequently by Strabo, 
Pliny, Josephus, and others, some of whom desig- 
nate the Itureans as Arabs and others as Syrians. 
They were known to the Romans as a predatory 
people (Cicero, “ Philippics,” ii. 112), and were ap- 
preciated by them for their great skill in archery 
(Cesar, * Bellum Africanum," 20). 

Thc Itureans did not always possess the same 
land; as a nomadic people they roamed through the 
country, and when dispossessed of one place set- 
tled in another. Thus, according to I Chron. (v. 
19-22), the people of Jetur, the Itureans of the 
Greeks, fell with the Hagarites into the hands of the 
children of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, who occupied their country. Later, in the 
time of the Roman conquest, they dwelt in the 
region of Mount Lebanon. 

Many Christian theologians, among them Eusebius 
(^ Onomasticon," ed. Lagarde, pp. 268, 298), taking 
into consideration the above-cited passage of Luke, 
place Iturea near Trachonitis; but this seems con- 
trary to all the historical sources. According to 
Josephus (“ Ant.” xiii. 11, 8 3), the Iturean king- 
dom lay north of Galilee, and in 105 B.c. Aristobu- 


M. SEL. 


See 


See BAHUR. 


lus, having defeated the Itureans, annexed a part of 
their country to Judea, imposing Judaism upon the 
inhabitants. Strabo (xvi. 2, § 10, p. 753) includes 
the land of theItureans in the kingdom of Ptolemy, 
son of Mennseus, whose residence was at Chalcis and 
who reigned 85-40 m.c. Ptolemy was succeeded 
by his son Lysanias, called by Dio Cassius (xlix. 
32) “king of the Itureans.” About 23 p.c. Iturea 
with the adjacent provinces fell into the hands of a 
chief named Zenodorus (Josephus, J.c. xv. 10,-§ 1; 
idem, * B. J.” i. 20, 8 4). Three years later, at the 
death of Zenodorus, Augustus gave Iturea to Herod 
the Great, who in turn bequeathed it to his son 
Philip (Josephus, * Ant.” xv. 10, § 3). 

'That Iturea was in the region of Mount Lebanon 
is confirmed by an inscription of about the year 6 C. E. 
(*Ephemeris Epigraphica," 1881, pp. 587-542), in 
which Q. ZEmilius Secundus relates that he was sent 
by Quirinius against the Itureans in Mount Lebanon. 
In 88 Caligula gave Iturea to a certain Soemus, 
who is called by Dio Cassius (lix. 19) and by Tac- 
itus (* Annals," xii. 93) *king of the Itureans." 
After the death of Soemus (49) his kingdom was 
incorporated into the province of Syria (Tacitus, 
l.c.). After this incorporation the Itureans fur- 
nished soldiers for the Roman army ; and the desig- 
nations “Ala I. Augusta Itureorum " and * Cohors 
I. Augusta Itureorum” are met with in the inscrip- 
tions (* Ephemeris Epigraphica,” 1884, p. 194). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. A. Smith, in Hastings, Dict. Bible; Winer, 


B. R.; Sehürer, Gesch. 83d ed., i. 707 et seq. t 
E.G. H. M. SEL. - 


ITZE (ISAAC) OF CHERNIGOV: Russian 
scholar of the twelfth century, frequently consulted 
by his contemporaries on questions of Biblical exe- 
gesis. He is probably identical with Isaac of Rus- 
sia, found in the English records of 1181. His ex- 
planation of the term “yabam,” for which he finds 
a parallel in the Russian language, is quoted by 
Moses ben Isaac Nasi of London in his lexicon 
“Sefer ha-Shoham." Zunz, and after him Harkavy, 
see in this explanation evidence that the Jews living 
in Russia in the time of Itze of Chernigov spoke the 
vernacular of the country. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, p. 73; Harkavy, Ha-Yehudim 
u-Sefat ha-Selavim, pp. 14, 62; Neubauer, in Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud. 1865, No. 17; Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, 
pp. 66, 739; J. Q. R. ii. 329. 

I. Br. 


H. R. 


ITZIG (sometimes Hitzig): Wealthy German 
family which did much in the eighteenth century for 
the development of modern culture among the Jews. 

Babette Itzig: Dorn 1749; married Salomon; 
her daughter Leah became the wife of Abraham Men- 
delssohn and was the mother of Felix Mendelssohn: 
Bartholdy. 

Blümchen Itzig: Born 1752; 
Friedländer 

Bonem Itzig: Born 1756; probably the Julius 
Eduard Hitzig whose son Georg Heinrich 
Friedrich Hitzig (born Berlin April 8, 1811; died 
there Oct. 11, 1881), the architect, built the Ber- 
lin Stock Exchange on the site of his grandfather 
Daniel Itzig’s residence on the Burgstrasse (see Kay- 
serling, * Moses Mendelssohn,” p. 11, Leipsic, 1888). 

P. Wi. 


married David 


Itzig 
Ivan IV. 


Daniel Itzig: German banker; head of the Jew- 
ish communities of Prussia (1764-99); born 1722; 
died at Berlin May 21, 1799. 
of the wealthy banking firm of Itzig, Ephraim & 
Son, whose financial operations greatly assisted 
Frederick the Great in his wars. He was also the 
owner of the large lead-factories at Sorge as well as 
of the oil-mill at Berlin, being one of the few Jews 
permitted to engage in such enterprises. In 1756 
Itzig was appointed “ Münzjude" (mint-master) by 
Frederick the Great, and again in 1758, together 
with his partner Ephraim. 

1n 1797 Itzig became * Hofbankier " (court-banker) 
under Frederick William IT. When the latter came 
to the throne he instituted a commission to examine 
into the grievances of the Jews and to suggest meas- 
ures for their relief.  Itzig, with his son-in-law 
David Friedlünder, was appointed general dele- 
gate to that body. "They had the courage to expose 
to the conference the cruel legislation of Frederick 
the Great and to refuse the inadequate reforms pro- 
posed (König, * Annalen der Juden im Preussischen 
Staate," p. 236). 

The Itzigs were among those granted equal rights 
with Christians, and an order was issued that they 
should not be classified as Jews in official docu- 
ments. Itzig was the first to plan the founding of 
a home and school for poor Jewish children at Ber- 
lin (1761), a plan which, through the endeavors of 
David Friedländer and of Itzig's son Isaac Daniel 
Itzig, was realized in 1778 in the establishment of 
the Hinnuk Ne'arim, the first school of its kind in 
Germany. At the instance of Moses Mendelssohn, 
Itzig, as the head of the Jewish community, inter- 
posed (April, 1782) in behalf of Wessely's * Worte 
der Wahrheit und des Friedens," which work had 
been put under the ban by Polish rabbis, and was 
about to receive the same treatment from Hirschel 
Levin, chief rabbi of Berlin. 

Itzig married Miriam (daughter of Simhah Bonem), 
by whom he had thirteen children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Gesch. der Juden in Berlin, pp. 81- 
85, 140-141, Berlin, 1871; Kohut, Gesch. der Deutschen Ju- 
den, pp. 720, 760; Graetz, Hist. v. 397, 418, 415-416; see also 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibi. iv. 72-73, for a poem dedicated to 
Itzig by Israel Samosc. I. G. D. 
Elias Itzig: Born 1755; father of Julius Edu- 

ard Itzig, “Criminalrath” and writer on criminal 

law, who was born in Berlin March 27, 1780; died 

there Nov. 26, 1849. 

Henriette Itzig: Wife of Nathan Mendels- 
sohn. 

Jacob Itzig: Born 1764; his son adopted the 
name of “ Bornheim.” 

Jettchen (Yetta) Itzig: Born 1767; married 
Mendel Oppenheim, whose sons adopted the name 
of * Oppenfeld.” 

Johannet Itzig: Born 1748; married Fliess. 

Julius Eduard Hitzig: Son of the architect 
Georg Itzig; born in Berlin Feb. 6, 1888; medical 
professor at the universities of Zurich and (later) 
Halle; an authority on diseases of the brain. 

Rachel Itzig: Born 1766; died (unmarried) 1826. 

Rebecca Itzig: Born 1763; married Ephraim. 

Vogelchen Itzig: Became Baroness Fanny von 
Arnstein, of Vienna; born in Berlin Sept. 29, 1757; 
died June 8, 1818. 


Itzig was a member . 
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Zaerlche Itzig: Born 1761; died May 11, 1854; 
married Samuel Levi. 

Zipperche Itzig: Born 1760; married Bernhard, 
Freiherr von EsKELES. 

Most of the descendants of the Itzig family are 
members of the Christian Church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Dibl. iv. 72-74; Allg. 
Deutsche Biog; Meyers Konversations-Levikon ; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, pp. 263-264, Warsaw, 1886. 

s. P. Wi. 
IVAN III., VASSILIVICH, THE GREAT: 
Czar of Russia 1462-1505. His attitude toward the 
Jews was friendly. Under his reign the Jew Skhari- 
yah (Zechariah), who arrived in Novgorod with the 
suite of Prince Mikhail Olelkovich, founded a Juda- 
izing sect to which several eminent Russians ad- 
hered; among them the priest Dionis, the archpriest 
Aleksei, Feodór Kuritzyn, thearchimandrite Sosima, 
the monk Zechariya, and even Ivan's daughter-in- 
law, Princess Helena, 

With theaid of Chozi Kokos (from “ Chozi” = “a 
pilgrim to the Holy Land,” and * Kok-Kos” = “the 
blue-eyed ”), an influential Jew of Kaffa, Ivan con- 
cluded and maintained throughout his entire reign 
a very important alliance with Menghli Girei, 
Khan of the Crimea. The services rendered by Kokos 
to Ivan may partly explain the latter’s favorable 
attitude toward the Jews. The part played by 
Kokos as the agent of the grand duke is shown by 
the instruction given by the latter to his emissary, 
the boyar Nikita Beklemishev, dated March, 1474 
(“Sbornik Imp. Russ. Istor. Obschestva,” xli. 8). 
In his letter Beklemishev is instructed by Ivan to 
transmit to Kokos his credentials to the court of the 
khan and the regards of the grand duke. Kokos is 
requested to discontinue the use of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in his further communications to the grand 
duke, and to use either Russian or Tatar instead. 

ithough there is no evidence of the existence of 

Jewish communities in Great Russia during the 

reign of Ivan, it seems certain that Jewish mer- 

chants from Kiev, Novgorod, and other towns were 
prominent in the commercial transactions of Moscow 
with Lithuania, the Orient, and the Crimea. 

The fact that Ivan ordered the beheading (April 
22, 1490) of his Jewish physician Leon should not 
in any way affect the estimate of his attitude 
toward the Jews as a whole; for Leon had boasted 
of his ability to heal the son of the grand duke, and 
he was punished for his boastfulness and for his 
failure to effect the promised cure. If the condi- 
tion of the Jews of Moscow was changed for the 
worse, it was through the persistent efforts of the 
clergy, led by Gennadi, who saw a great menace to 
the Greek Church in the spread of the heresy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sbornik Imp. Russ. Istor. Obschestva, xli. 8, 

12, 40-41, 50, 71, 74, 77,114, 309: Polnoye Sobraniye Russkikh 

DLyetopisei, vi. 763, 786, 819; Karamzim, Istor. Gosud. Rosis. 

vi. 154-156, 216, 225, notes 122, 125, 494, 595; Solovyev, Istor. 

Rossii, vol. v.; Platon, Kratkaya Tzerkovnaya Rossiskaya 

Istoriya, passim, Moscow, 1883 ; Gratz, Gesch. (Hebr. ed.), vii. 

602; P. Pierling, La Russie et VOrient; Mariage Vun Tsar 


au Vatican, Ivan III. et Sophie Paléologue, Paris, 1891, 
passim. 


H. R. 


IVAN IV., VASSILIVICH, THE TERRI- 
BLE: Czar of Russia 1533-84, In his time the 
prejudice against the Jews in the Muscovite domin- 


| ions was very pronounced. They were feared as 
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magicians and proselytizers. In 1545 Ivan sent a 
special embassy to Sigismund August, King of 
Poland, with reference to boundary disputes and 
to certain Jews of Brest whose goods had been 
burned in Moscow because they had brought thither 


some red ocher (“mumeya”), notwithstanding the 
prohibition to enter Muscovite territory. In 1550 
Sigismund August asked Ivan the Terrible to per- 
mit the Lithuanian Jews to trade without hindrance 
throughout Russia, on the strength of old agree- 
ments permitting Polish merchants to trade in Lithu- 


ania. The czar firmly refused to comply with his 
request. 


When the Russian army occupied the flourishing 
Polish city of Polotzk, which at that time (1563) 
had a prosperous Jewish community, the czar ordered 
that all the local Jews be converted to the Greek 
Orthodox faith; and those who resisted were either 
drowned in the Düna or burned at the stake. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kniga Posolskaya Motriki Litovskoi, i. 5; 
Chteniya v Moskovskom Obschestvye Istorii i Drevnostei, 
1860, i. 65, iv., passim ; Bantysh-Kamenski, Pérepiska Mezhdu 
Rossiyeyu i Polsheyu, i. 77. 

H. R. 


IVISA or IVI__.. See BALEARIC ISLANDS. 


IVORY: The Hebrew word for ivory, t.e., 
“shen” (=“tooth”), shows that the Israelites knew 
what ivory was. The other term used to denote ivory, 
“shenhabbim” (I Kings x. 22; II Chron. ix. 21), is 
usually explained as a compound of “shen” and the 
Egyptian “ab,” “ebu” (elephant). Other suggested 
derivations, from the Indian or Assyrian, are im- 
probable, though the question can not be decided 
with certainty. In ancient times ivory was always 
a very costly article. In the East it was commonly 
used for inlaid work. It is related of Ahab (I Kings 
xxii. 39) that he built for himself an “ivory house,” 
or palace, the halls and chambers of which were en- 
riched with inlaid ivory. With this should be 
compared Homer’s description of Menelaus' palace 
(“ Odyssey,” iv. 68). The Assyrians had similar 
palaces. Ps. xlv. 9(A. V. 8) and Amos iii. 15 also 
speak of palaces, or houses, of ivory. As the latter 
passage indicates, the luxury of the court was still 
imitated by the great of the land at the time of 
Amos. Whether or not it may be concluded, from 
the “ivory tower” in Cant. vii. 4, that the exterior 
of such palaces, or the exterior of one special tower, 
was inlaid with ivory is doubtful. 

Ezek. xxvii. 6 mentions the rich ivory ornamenta- 
tion (of the deck ?) of Phenician ships. Inlaid work 
was popular also for furniture. Amos (vi. 4) con- 
demns the newly introduced luxury of couches in- 
laid with ivory. Ivory couches and chairs are in- 
cluded in the enumeration of HEZEKIAn’s tribute to 
Sennacherib. Solomon’s ivory throne (I Kings x. 
18 et seg.) seems to have been of another kind—most 
probably of carved ivory. The statement that Solo- 
mon’s ships brought ivory from Ophir (I Kings x. 
22) is the only indication as to the source of his sup- 
ply. It is usually supposed that it came from India, 
but it is more likely that it was brought mostly 
from the east coast of Africa, Ethiopia supplied the 
Egyptians with most of their ivory, and the Pheni- 
cian markets were undoubtedly partially supplied 


from Egypt. 
E. G, H, I. BE. 


IWRE-TEUTSCH. See JUDÆO-QERMAN. 


IXAR (HIJAR): Town in Aragon, Spain, 62 
miles to the northeast of Teruel. Here were printed 
by Eliezer Alantansi two parts of the Spanish edition 
of the Arba‘ Turim: the Orah Hayyim in 1485, and 
the Yoreh De‘ah in 1487, possibly in continuation 
of the Guadalajara Eben ha-‘Ezer. Besides these, 
Alantansi printed a Pentateuch with Megillot. In 
the same year there appeared a Pentateuch with the 
Targum, issued by Solomon Salmati, possibly in 
rivalry with Alantansi, Alantansi used asa printer's 
mark a lion on a black shield in his first publication, 
a lion on a red shield in his second, and a lion tight- 
ing with a unicorn in his Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2880, 3099; 
Cassel and Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Hneyc. sec- 
tion ìi., part 28, p. 87a; Freimann, Ueber Hebriiische Inku- 
nabeln, pp. 3, 4. J 


IYYAR: The second month in the Jewish calen- 
dar, consisting always of twenty-nine days, and fall- 
ing between the tenth of April and the eighth of June 
(R. H. 3a et passim; Targ. Yer. to Ex. xii. 39; Targ. 
Sheni to Esth. iii. 7). This month in the Bible is 
designated as *? (I. Kings vi. 1 =the month of be- 
ginning the Temple-building), probably the same 
as the Phenician or Punic 3* (Lidzbarski, * Nord- 
Semitische Epigraphik," p. 267). "The word *Iy- 
yar” is undoubtedly connected with the root "JN, 
and thus denominates the month as the month of 
light, over and against Adar, which etymologically 
is the dark month. Like all the names of the 
months, *Iyyar" is a loan-word from the Assyro- 
Babylonian (“A-a-ru”; see Delitzsch, * Handwór- 
terb.” p. 834b). This month falls in the OMER, the 
first of Iyyar being the sixteenth day of Omer. 

The principal events recorded in Iyyar are as fol- 
lows: 

Iyyar 1.—According to Seder ‘Olam R. viii., the 
census of the people was begun under Moses (Num. 
i.-ii. 18). 

2,—Solomon began the building of the Temple 
(see above; II Chron. iii. 2). 

7.—Anniversary of the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalem (Meg. Ta‘an. ii. 1, xii. 5). 

8.—Memorial day of the massacre of the Jews of 
Speyer during the First Crusade (1 3n ny», 1096; 
see Grütz, * Gesch." vi. 101 et seg. ; Jellinek, * Kon- 
tres Gezerot ”). 

10. —Eli died (I Sam. iv. 1-18). 

15.—Arrival of the Israelites in the desert of Sin 
(Ex. xvi.); also the day for Pesah Sheni (Num. ix. 
7; II Chron, xxx.). 

16.—The manna began to fall (Ex. xvi.). 

17.—On this day, rising against Florus, the Jews 
broke down the colonnade connecting the citadel 
Antonia with the Temple (8826 = 66; Josephus, * B. 
J.” ii. 16, § 17); also the anniversary of the im- 
prisonment of the Jews in England (5047 = Friday, 
May 2, 1287; Griitz, l.e. vii. 197-198). 

18.—LaG be-‘Omer = thirty-third day of Omer, 
when marriages may be solemnized. 

21.—Siege of Jotapata began 3827 = 67 (Griitz, l.e. 
ili, 410-414), 

23.—Arrival of Israel at Rephidim (Seder ‘Olam 
R. v.). 
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27.—A day of victory on account of the recognition 
of the independence of Judea under Simon I. (Meg. 


Ta‘an. ii.); beginning of a new ERa (2618 —142 B.C. ; 


I Macc. xiii. 41, 42). 


29.—Death of Samuel the prophet (Meg. Ta‘an. 


l.c.). E. G. H. 


IZATES: Proselyte; King of Adiabene; son of 
Queen Helena and Monobaz I. ; born in the year 1 of 
the common era; died in 55. While in Charan 
Spasinu, whither he had been sent by his father, à 
Jewish merchant named Ananias acquainted him 
with the tenets of the Jewish religion, in which he 
became deeply interested. His mother had been pre- 
viously won over to Judaism without his knowledge. 
On ascending the throne on the death of his father, 
Izates discovered the conversion of his mother; 
and he himself intended to adopt Judaism, and even 
to submit to circumcision. He was, however, dis- 
suaded from this step both by his teacher Ananias 
and by his mother, but was ultimately persuaded 
thereto by another Jew, Eleazar. 

For some time Izates enjoyed peace; and he was 
so highly respected that he was chosen as arbitrator 
between the Parthian king Artaban III. and the re- 
bellious nobles of that monarch. But when several 
of Izates’ relatives openly acknowledged their con- 
version to Judaism, some of the nobles of Adiabene 
secretly induced Abia, King of Arabia, to declare 
war against him. Izates defeated his enemy, who in 
despair committed suicide. ‘The nobles then con- 
spired with Volageses, King of Parthia, but the 


JAARBOOKEN VOR DE ISRAELITEN. 
See YEar-Books. 


JAAZER or JAZER (7 7y': in I Chron. xxvi. 91 
“y =“ he will help”): A city east of the Jordan, in 
or near Gilead (Num. xxxii. 1, 8; I Chron. /.c.), and 
inhabited by the Amorites. It was taken by a special 
expedition sent by Moses to conquer it (Num. xxi. 
99). From the Septuagint, which reads 'IacZp for ty 
in Num. xxi. 24, itappears that Jaazer was on the bor- 
der of Ammon. As an important city it gave its 
name to the whole of the surrounding territory (20. 
xxxii 1) Even a “sea of Jaazer" is mentioned in 
Jer. xlviii. 399 (but comp. the Septuagint rendering 


móc 'lat/p, probably due to reading *fy* y instead 


of “Ty? n». 

Jaazer is stated to have been a fertile land fit for 
the raising of cattle (¿b.) and a place having many 
vineyards (Isa. xvi. 8, 9; Jer. /.e.). It was occupied 
by the children of Gad (Josh. xiii. 25; I Chron. xxvi. 
91), by which tribe it was allotted to the Merarite 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 89; I Chron. vi. 66 [A. V. 81)). 
In the time of David it seems to have been occupied 
by the Hebronites, who were descendants of Kohath 
(I Chron. xxvi. 81). It was chosen as one of the sta- 
tions by David's officers who were sent to number 
the children of Israel (II Sam. xxiv. 5). 

According to Josephus (“Ant.” xii. 8, § 1), 


J 


latter was at the last moment prevented from carry- 
ing out his plans, and Izates continued to reign 
undisturbed for twenty-four years. He left twenty- 
four sons and twenty-four daughters. Izates’ re- 
mains and those of Queen Helena were sent by 
Monobaz II. to Jerusalem for burial. For the ac- 
count of Izates’ conversion given in the Midrash see: 
Gen. R. xlvi. Compare ADIABENE; ANANIAS; HEL- 
ENA, and the bibliography there cited. 
G. 
IZBAN. See ELON. 
IZRAELITA: Jewish weekly in the Polish lan- 
guage, published in Warsaw since 1865. It was the 
successor of the JUTRZENKA. At the beginning the 
“Izraelita " met with many obstacles in the way of 
restrictions from the censor; and it was also strongly 
opposed by the Orthodox Jews. Even the Liberals. 
were not altogether pleased with it. While the 
“Izraelita ” advised the Orthodox Jews to introduce 
the Polish language in the heder, it urged the Lib- 
erals to teach their children Hebrew. From 1865 to 
1897 the paper was edited by Samuel H. Peltyn, 
who always conducted it in a spirit of patriotism, 
and advocated assimilation. After his death (Sept., 
1897) N. Sokolow became its editor, and upheld 
Zionism; but in 1901, when L. Grosglik became 
editor, the “Izraelita ” returned to its old program. 
H. R. S. Po. 
IZRAELITA KÖZLÖNY. See PERIODICALS. 


IZRAELITA MAGYAR NÉPTANITÓ. See 
PERIODICALS. 


I. Br. 


Jaazer was captured and burned by Judas Macca- 
beus. The site of Jaazer was defined by Eusebius 
and Jerome (“ Onomasticon,” s.v, * Azor”) as being 
8 or 10 Roman miles west of Philadelphia, and 15 
miles north of Heshbon, and as the source of a large 
river falling into the Jordan. It is identified by 
some scholars (e.g., S. Merrill; see Hastings, “ Dict. 
Bible," s.v.) with the modern Khurbat Sar on the 
road from ‘Irak al-Amir to Al-Sali; but this identi- 
fication has been rejected by Cheyne (Cheyne and 
Black, “Encyc. Bibl." s.«.). 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


JABAL IBN JAWWAL: Jewish Arabic poet 
of the seventh century ; contemporary of Mohammed. 
According to Ibn Hisham (* Kitab Sirat Rasul Allah," 
ed. Wüstenfeld, pp. 690, 713) and Abu al-Faraj al- 
Isbahani (“ Kitab al-Aghani,” viii. 104), Jabal was a 
Tha‘alabite (Abu al-Faraj gives the whole geneal- 
ogy), but neither of them mentions the fact that he 
wasa Jew. Ibn Hajar, however, in his biographical 
dictionary “Kitab al-Asabah fi Tamyiz al-Saha- 
bah” (ed. Sprenger, i. 453), relying on Ibn al-Kalbi 
and on Al-Marzabani, declares that such was the 
case and that Jabal subsequently embraced Islam. 
Yakut (“Mu‘jam,” i. 765), quoting a verse of Jabal, 
calls him erroneously “Jamal ibn Jawwal al-Tagh- 
labi." 


Jabali 
Jablonski 
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Jabal is sporadically cited by the above-mentioned 
Arabic authors. Abu al-Faraj (l.c. p. 101) quotes 
two verses of Jabal’s, apparently froma poem which 
he addressed to Al-Shammakh, himself a Tha‘ala- 
bite poet, in reference to a quarrel that arose be- 
tween them. This is probably the same incident as 
that related by Abu al-Faraj (/.c. p. 104); namely, 
that Al-Shammakh fell in love with Jabal's sister 
Kalbah, and when, shortly afterward, Al-Shammakh 
went on a journey she married his brother, giving 
rise to a poetical contest between the disappointed 
lover and Jabal. Eleven other verses by Jabal, in- 
dicating sufficiently the poet’s Jewish religion, are 
quoted by Ibn Hisham (/.c. p. 718). They are an el- 
egy on the death of Huyary (according to Sprenger's 
punctuation in Ibn Hajar, /.c., “Jubayy ”) ibn Akh- 
tab, chief of the Banu al-Nadir, and on the de- 
feat by Mohammed of this tribe and of the Banu 
Kuraiza. These verses were a reply to the poet 
Hassan ibn Thabit. They apparently do not form a 
complete poem; for Ibn Hajar (/.¢.) quotes a verse 
of Jabal's not appearing in the quotation of Ibn 
Hisham, but having the same meter and the same 
rime, and therefore probably from the same poem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the sources mentioned above, H. 

Hirschfeld, in R. E. J. x. 26. 

G. M. SEL. 

JABALI, ABU AL-TAYYIB AL-: Karaite 
scholar of the tenth century. His full name is said to 
have been Samuel ben Asher ben Mansur. The 
surname “al-Jabali” indicates that he came from the 
province of Jabal, in the neighborhood of Hamadan. 
According to Ibn al-Hiti, he was a contemporary of 
Abu al-Faraj Harun, the author of “Mushtamil.” 
This is, however, inaccurate, inasmuch as Abu al- 
Faraj wrote in the year 1026, whereas Al-Jabali is 
quoted by an earlier writer, Sahl b. Mazliah. Al- 
Jabali controverted Saadia Gaon in a special writing. 
He is also said to have controverted a certain Mena- 
hem, the head of a school, after he had read a 
letter written by a son of this Menahem to one Abu 
Thabit (otherwise unknown). 

Perhaps this Menahem is identical with a scholar 
of the same name who directed questions to Saadia 
in the Arabic language. In that case Al-Jabali can 
not have flourished before 950-960. 

Al-Jabali must not be confounded with the Ka- 
raite author Samuel ibn Mansur, who presumably 
belongs to the fourteenth century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur der 

Juden, 88 30, 42, 196. 

K. IS. Js 

JABBOK (p2'): One of the principal tribu- 
taries of the Jordan; first mentioned in connection 
with the meeting of Jacob and Esau and with the 
struggle of Jacob with the angel (Gen. xxxii. 98 
et seg.). It was the boundary separating the terri- 
tory of Reuben and Gad from that of Ammon, the 
latter being described as lying along the Jabbok 
(Num. xxi. 24; Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16; Josh. xii. 2). 
The territory of Sihon is described as extending 
“from Arnon unto Jabbok” (Num. xxi. 24), and it 
was reclaimed later by the King of Ammon (Judges 
xi. 18, 92). Eusebius (* Onomasticon,” ed. Larsow- 
Parthey, pp. 222, 224, Berlin, 1862) places the river 
between Gerasa and Philadelphia. The Jabbok is 


identified with the Wadi or Nahr al-Zarka, a river 
that rises in Mount Hauran, and, after receiving 
many tributaries, empties into the Jordan between 
Gennesaret and the Dead Sea (Schwarz, * Das Heilige 
Land," p. 30; comp. Estori Farhi, “Kaftor wa- 
Ferah," ed. Lunez, p. 68, Jerusalem, 1897). The 
general opinion is that the name *Zarka" is given 
to this river on account of the bluish color of its 
water; but Schwarz (/.c.) says that it is because the 
river in its course touches the fortress of Zarka on 
the route between Damascus and Mecca. 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


JABESH (more fully Jabesh-gilead [t/w, 
wea) = “dry ”]): Principal city of Gilead, east of 
the Jordan. It is first mentioned in connection with 
the war between the Benjamites and the other tribes 
of Israel (Judges xxi. 8-24). Becauseits inhabitants 
had refused to march against the Benjamites, 19,000 
Israelites were sent against it. All the people of the 
city were slain except 400 virgins, who were spared 
to be given as wives to the surviving Benjamites. In 
the beginning of the reign of Saul the city was at- 
tacked by Nahash, King of Ammon, and was forced 
to apply to Saul for help (I Sam. xi. 1-10). The 
inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead remained grateful to 
Saul for his assistance, and when he and his three 
sons were killed by the Philistines on Mount Gilboa, 
they went by night, took the bodies from the wall 
of Beth-shan, brought them to Jabesh, burned 
them, buried the remains, and fasted seven days (čb. 
xxxi, 2, 6, 11-18). For this deed Jabesh-gilead was 
afterward highly lauded (II Sam. ii. 4-6). 

Josephus (“Ant.” vi. 5, § 1) calls Jabesh the 
metropolis of the Gileadites. Eusebius (“ Onomas- 
ticon ") speaks of it as of a village six Roman miles 
from Pella on the road to Gerasa. The name is pre- 
served in the modern Wadi Yabis; and Robinson 
(* Researches,” 2d ed., iii. 319) holds the ruins of Al- 
Dair to be the site of Jabesh-gilead. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


JABEZ: Eponym of a clan of the Kenite family 
of the Rechabites, which clan was merged into the 
tribe of Judah. I Chron. ii. 55 refers to “families 
of scribes” (“soferim ”) dwelling at Jabez; while in 
another passage (2). iv. 9-10) Jabez is described as 
“more honorable than his brethren.” His name 
(Ya‘bez) is derived from his mother’s saying: “I 
bare him with sorrow ” (“‘ozeb”). Another explana- 
tion is (25. iv. 10, Hebr.): “Jabez called on the God 


(of Israel, saying, ‘If Thou wilt bless me and enlarge 


my boundary, and Thine hand be with me, and Thou 
wilt give me friendships that will not grieve me [an 
allusion to “‘ezeb”] then’ [the concluding words are 
omitted in the text; see the commentaries to iv. 10]. 
And God granted him that which he requested.” 
Jabez was prominent, particularly after the Exile, 
among those Kenite clans that embraced Judaism 
becoming scribes and teachersof the Law. Rabbin- 
ical tradition identifies Jabez with Othniel the Ken- 
ezite, the head of the bet ha-midrash after the death 
of Moses (Tem. 16a; Targ. to I Chron. ii. 55, iv. 9). 
Hence the vow of Jabez was understood to refer to 
his schoolhouse: “If Thou wilt bless me with chil- 
dren, and give me many disciples and associates,” 
etc. (Tem. ¿.c.; Sanh. 106a). “The whole tribe of 
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Jethro, the Kenites as well as the Rechabites, left 
their habitations near Jericho and went to Jabez to 
learn the Torah from him” (Mek., Yitro, ‘Amalek, 
ji.; Sifre, Num. 78). 

In the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (v. 5) Jabez 
is mentioned together with Jeremiah and Gedaliah 
among the saintly leaders of the people at the de- 
struction of the Temple, being one of the deathless 
frequently mentioned in rabbinical tradition (Mas- 
sek. Derek Erez i.; see “J. Q. R.” v. 417 et seg.). 

E. G. H. K. 


JABEZ, BARZILLAI BEN BARUCH: 
Turkish Talmudist of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; son-in-law of Elijah Hako, author of 
“Ruah Eliyahu.” Jabez was a Talmudist of con- 
siderable reputation, and had many pupils, among 
whom were his son-in-law Judah Ashkenazi, and 
Isaac Nuñez Belmonte, author of * Sha‘ar ha-Melek.” 
Jabez was the author of: “Leshon 'Arummim" 
(Smyrna, 1749), containing annotations to Elijah 
Mizrahi’s supercommentary on Rashi on the Penta- 
teuch and to the passages in Maimonides, and novel- 
læ by Jabez's father; * Leshon Limmudim ” (26. 1755), 
novelle on the Turim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 38; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, p. 297, No. 643; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 202. 


S. S, I. Bn. 


JABEZ, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON BEN 
ISAAC BEN JOSEPH HA-DORESH: Turkish 
Biblical exegete and preacher in the second half 
of the sixteenth century; a descendant of Joseph 
Jagez. He wrote: (1) “Hasde Abot,” commen- 
tary on Pirke Abot (Constantinople, 1588); (9) 
"Yafik Razon," homiletic explanations of the Haf- 
tarot according to the German and Portuguese 
rites (Belvedere, 1598); (3) “ Torat Hesed," commen- 
iaries on the Hagiographa, except Chronicles (20. 
c. 1598-94); the commentary to each book has a sub- 
title indicating its contents—as “Tehillot Adonai” 
(on Psalms), “Limmude Adonai” (on Proverbs), 
* Yir'at Shaddai” (on Job), *Kodesh Hillulim " (on 
Canticles), *Zemah Zaddik” (on Ruth)—and a 
commentary on the Pesah Haggadah is appended to 
the work. All the hagiographic commentaries ex- 
cept those on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Esther are 
printed in the rabbinical Bible “ehillat Mosheh,” 
Amsterdam, 1727, the subtitles in a few cases being 
somewhat changed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 196, 228, 647; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 30a; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
i. 615; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 2; Steinschneider, Jewish Liter- 
ature, p. 232; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1125. 

G. M. Sc. 

JABEZ, JOSEPH BEN HAYYIM: Spanish 
theologian of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
He lived for a time in Portugal, where he associated 
with Joseph Hayyun, who inspired him with that 
taste for mysticism which he subsequently displayed 
in his writings. Whenthe Jews were banished from 
Spain Jabez settled at Mantua, Italy. There he met 
his compatriot, the cabalist Judah Hayyat, whom 
he induced to write the commentary * Minhat Yehu- 
dah” on the cabalistic work * Ma'areket Elahut." 

Jabez was an opponent of philosophy. For him 
the truth of the Jewish religion is demonstrated by 
the miracles recorded in the Bible. He criticizes the 
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thirteen articles of faith of Maimonides, the six of 
Hasdai Crescas, and the three of Albo. 
to him, only the following three, alluded to in the 
verse “I AM THAT I am” (Ex. iii. 14), are the fun- 
damental principles of Judaism: (1) that God is one; 
(2) that He governs the world; (8) that in the end 
all mankind will believe in His unity. "These dog- 
mas are expounded by him in the following books: 
* Hasde Adonai” (Constantinople, 1583), an ethical 
work wherein the author demonstrates that the wise 
man is more grateful to God for his misfortunes than 
for worldly advantages; * Ma'amar ha-Ahdut ” (Fer- 
rara, 1554), on the unity of God; * Perush ‘al Mas- 
seket Abot” (zb. 1555), on the sayings of the Fathers, 


According. 


mentioned by the author of *Yesod ha-Emunah";' 


“Or ha-Hay yim " (cb. 1555), against philosophy ;- a 


commentary on the Psalms (Salonica, 1571). - 
Jabez left also a great number of manuscript 
works, which, according to Ghirondi,.are still in the 
possession of the author's descendants. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 30a; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, ti. 4; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yis- 


i] 


rael, p. 158; Jellinek, in Orient, Lit. vii. 262; Steinschneider, 


Cat. Bodl. col. 1474; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Rom, ii. 66. 


G. . I. BR. 

JABIN: 1. King of Hazor; head of one ofthe 
great confederations which faced Joshua in his con- 
quest of Canaan (Josh. xi). He summoned his 
allies from every side, including the Amorites, Hit- 
tites, and many petty kingdoms. By “the waters of 


Merom ” the battle was fought, and the great coali;,- 


tion, notwithstanding its chariots of iron, was de- 
feated. Joshua took advantage of his victory, 
captured the royal city Hazor, and slew Jabin, its 
king. He thus conquered territory that was finally 
divided by lot among (at least) Asher, Naphtali, 
Zebulun, and Issachar. 

2. King of Canaan “that reigned in Hazor” 
(Judges iv.) Some regard Josh. xi. and Judges iv. 
as referring to one and the same event. This Jabin 
appears as an oppressor of Israel for twenty years, 
whose most formidable instruments of war were nine 
hundred chariots of iron. Israel arose under the 
inspiration of Deborah and Barak to throw off this 
yoke. Jabin's army was in charge of Sisera, his 
commander-in-chief, who afterward fell in the tent 
of Jael the Kenite. No mention is made of Jabin’s 
part in the battle, either in the prose or in the poetic 
account of that event (Judges iv., v.). The result 
of the battle, however, was that “God subdued on 
that day Jabin, the King of Canaan, before the chil- 
dren of Israel. And the hand of the children of 
Israel prospered, and prevailed more and more 
against Jabin, the King of Canaan, until they had 
destroyed Jabin, King of Canaan ” (vb. iv. 29, 24). An 
interesting reference is found in Ps. Ixxxiii. 9: “Do 
thou unto them as unto Midian, as to Sisera, as to 
Jabin, at the River Kishon.” f 

E. G. Il. I. M. P. 

JABLONSKI, DANIEL E.: German Chris- 
tian theologian and Orientalist; born Nov. 26, 1660, 
in Danzig; died May 25,1741, in Berlin. After spend- 
ing some time as a wandering scholar in the uni- 
versities of Holland and England, he settled in Lissa 
in 1686, but ultimately removed to Berlin, where 


‘he became a member of the Academy of Sciences in 


* 
. 
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1700. He established there a Hebrew printing- 
press, from which he issued a text of the Old Testa- 
ment (1699) based upon Leusden's (that is, Athias’) 
of 1607; several prayer-books; and an edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud in twelve volumes (1715-91). 
An attempt to produce a second edition of the Tal- 
mud led him into pecuniary difficulties. 
BIBLIOGRAPUY : Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 


JABNEH (n33), or JAMNIA (‘Tayvia, Iau- 
veía); Philistine city; taken by Uzziah, who demol- 
ished its wall (II Chron. xxvi. 6). Jabneh is men- 
tioned with Gath and Ashdod, two other cities of 
the Philistines, and is generally identified by Bib- 
lical students with Jabneel (5x33"). on the boundary 
of Judah, near Ekron, and not far from the coast 
(Josh. xv. 11). Neither Jabneh nor Jabneel is men- 
tioned afterward among the cities of Judah, but the 
Septuagint renders mo", which follows Ekron in 
Josh. xv. 46. by T'euvá, In post-Biblieal history, in 
the books of the Maccabees, in Josephus and in other 
Greek authors, the name occurs as “Jamnia,” and 
in Judith (ii. 28) as *Jemnaan." With Ashdod. 
Jamnia is described by Josephus sometimes as a 
maritime city (* Ant.” xiii. 15, § 4) and sometimes as 
an inland city (“ Ant.” xiv. 4, $4; “B.J.” i. 7, & 7). 
This was due to the fact that, though removed from 
the coast, it had its own harbor; and it was con- 
sidered by Pliny (“Historia Naturalis," v. 18, $ 68) 
and Ptolemy (v. 16, 2) likewise as two distinct 
towns. According to Strabo (xvi. 759), Jabneh, or 
Jamnia, was so populous that, with the surround- 
ing villages, it could furnish 40,000 able warriors. 
It is referred to in I Macc. iv. 15, v. 58, x. 689, 
Xv. 40, and was apparently garrisoned by Gor- 
gias; later it served other generals as a place of en- 
campment. Judas Maccabeus took it by assault, and 
fired the shipping in the harbor as well as the town, 
so that the conflagration was seen from Jerusalem, 
240 furlongs distant (II Macc. xii. S-9, 40). 

Jamnia was taken from the Syrians by Simon 
Maccabeus, but the Jews did not enter into posses- 
sion of the city until the time of Alexander Jan- 
neus. Pompey restored it to the Syrians, and about 
ƏT B.C. it was rebuilt by Gabinius (* Ant.” xiii. 6, § 7; 
15, $4; xiv. 4, 84; "B. J.” i. 2, 2; 7,87; 8, & 4). 
Jamnia must have been given by Augustus to 
Herod, for the latter bequeathed it to his sister Sa- 
lome, who in her turn gave it to Livia (* Ant.” xvii. 
8.813 11, $ 5; xviii. 2,8 9; “B-J.” ii. 6, & 9; 9, 
x1). The inhabitants of the city at that time were 
chiefly Jews (Philo, “Legatio ad Caium," & 80). 
Philo states further that a Roman officer raised at 
Jamnia an altar of mud for the deification of Calig- 
ula, but that the altar was thrown down by the 
Jews. Owing to the turbulence of its large popula- 
tion, Vespasian twice found it necessary to besiege 
the city (* B. J.” iv. 8, § 2; 8, 8 1). 

Jabneh became the seat of Jewish scholarship 
even before the destruction of the Temple: for Jo- 
hanan b. Zakkai, while predicting to Vespasian that 
lie would become emperor of Rome, asked him as a 
special favor to spare Jabneh and its scholars (Git. 
66a). After the destruction of Jerusalem the Great 
SANHEDRIN removed to Jabneh, where it was pre- 
sided over by Johanan b. Zakkai (R. H. 31a). The 
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Sanhedrin held its sittings in a “vineyard,” which 
term, however, is explained as figurative ( Eduy. ii. 
4; Yer. Ber. iv. 1): “the Sanhedrin sat in rows similar 
to vines in à vineyard," Jabneh took 
the place of Jerusalem, it became the 
religious and national center of the 
Jews; and the most important func- 
tions of the Sanhedrin, such as deter- 
mining the time of the new moon and of the festi- 
vals, wezeobserved there. It even enjoyed some of 
the privileges of the Holy City, among others the 
right to blow the shofar when New Year's Day fell 
on a Sabbath (R. H. iv. 1 [29b]). In the time of 
Gamalicl II. the Sanhedrin removed to Usha, but it 
met again in Jabneh from the time of Simeon b. 
Gamaliel to that of Bar Kokba (R. H. 81b). 
Benjamin of 'Tudela identifies Jabneh with the 
Ibelin mentioned in the history of the Crusades. He 
places Jabneh at three parasangs from Jaffa and 
two from Ashdod (Azotus). He professes to have 
seen there traces of theacademy, though in his time 
there were no Jews in the place (ed. Asher, i. 48, 
Hebr.; comp. ii. 98, note). Rapoport (“‘Erek Mil- 
lin,” p. 4) places Jabneh the seat of the Sanhedrin in 
Galilee, identifying it with the Jabneel of Naph- 
tali (Josh. xix. 38). The modern Yabna, a village 
situated on a hill south of the Wadi Rubin, is gen- 
erally assumed to mark the site of the ancient Jab- 
neh (comp. Robinson, “ Researches,” ii. 420, iii. 22). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, in Monatsschrift, ii. 108-110; idem, 
Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 18, 28, 95, 121; Guérin, Judée, ii. 55 et seq., 
Paris, 1868; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 73 et seq.; Schiirer, Gesch. 
3d ed., ii. 98, passim; Büchler, Das Synedrion, passim, Vi- 


enna, 1902. 
G M. SEL. 


JACA (Hebr. NpN3) : City of Aragon, Spain. Jews 
were settled here as early as the eleventh century, dur- 
ing which the city became the seat of a Jewish high 
school. Sancho Ramirez the Great, King of Navarre, 
did not permit the Jews to grind their grain in any 
mill they pleased; but a certain mill belonging to 
the city was assigned to them and to the bread- 
sellers. This they were allowed to use on payment of 
a certain tax; and they were, in addition, compelled 
to pay all the usual imposts and taxes. In 1981 the 
Jews of Jaca and of the surrounding villages—who 
were engaged in industries and lived in comfortable 
circumstances— were obliged, like those of Gerona, 
to eontribute toward repairing the fortifications, 
which had been damaged during the French in- 
vasion. In 1289 they had to pay King Jaime 6,006 
sueldos toward defraying the costs of an expedition 
against Sicily. | 

The Jaca Jews were victims of the outbreak of 
the Shepherds in 1321, no fewer than 400 of them 
being killed on Tammuz 17 (= July 14). In 1891, 
also, Jews were killed or forcibly baptized at Jaca. 
In 1438 the community was so reduced that it could 
pay only 200 sueldos in taxes. Toward the end of 
the fourteenth century Seraiah ben Daud and Sam- 
uel Almosnino, who corresponded with Isaac ben 
Sheshet, lived in Jaca. In 1492 the Jews of the 
city left Saragossa for Italy and Turkey. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuaznavar, Legislacion de Navarra, ii. 31; 
Usque, Consolação, p. 181a; Isaac ben Sheshet, Responsa, 
Nos. 418, 455, 470 ; Rios, Hist. ii. 13, 362; iii. 82; Kayserling, 
Cel der Juden in Spanien, i. 10, 142; Jacobs, Sources, 
ndex. 


G. M. K. 
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JACHIN (p` = “heestablishes”): 1. The right- 
hand pillar of the two brazen ones set up in the porch 
of the Temple of Solomon, that on the left or north 
being called “Boaz” (I Kings vii. 21; II Chron. iii. 
17). For an elaborate reconstruction of these pillars 
based on Assyrian and Egyptian models and on the 
parallel description in Jer. lii. 21-28, see Perrot and 
Chipiez, ^ History of Art in Sardinia and Judæa,” pp. 
` 950-957, and plates vi. and vii., London, n.d. Comp. 
FREEMASONRY. 2. Fourth son of Simeon and found- 


er of the family of 
the Jachinites (Gen. 
xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15; 
Num. xxvi. 19) In 
the parallel list of I 
Chron. iv. 24 his 
name is given as 
*Jarib." 8. Head of 
the twenty-first divi- 
sion of priests in the 
time of David (I 
Chron. xxiv. 17); his 
descendaáts returned 
from Babylon (?5. ix. 
10; Neh. xi. 10). 
E.G.H. M. SEL. 
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JACKAL. Sce 
Fox. 

JACKLIN (JA- 
COB): Jewish finan- 
cier of Ulm in the 
fourteenth century; 
married the daughter 
of the “ Grossjuden ” 
Moses of Ehingen. 
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Jiicklin had several Sle 
sons; one of them, Se 
Isaac, lived in Stras- : : : e 
burg,anotherinRied- Sod ie PORA I 


lingen, or Reutlingen, 
and a third, Veflin, in 
Nuremberg. Jücklin 
was probably presi- 
dent of the Jewish 
community of Uim 
for many years; he 
Joaned considerable 
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Eberhard der Greiner (= “the complainer”) of 
Wiirttemberg taxed Jiicklin 4,000 gulden, which he 
refused to pay. ` Thereupon Eberhard sued him and 
won his case before the court of Nuremberg (1876); 
the wife and son of Jücklin were put into the 
“Reichsacht” by the emperor (Charles IV.) until 
the 4,000 gulden were paid (Sept. 5, 1376). It 
seems that Jücklin nevertheless continued to live in 
Ulm. The “Reichsacht” directed against Ulm as 
also against Jücklin was annulléd by the Reichstag 


of hothenburg May 
ICE 


31, 1877. On Oct. 6, 


1376, in consideration 
of the damage done 
to the county of Hein- 
rich yon Würden- 
berg, the emperor de- 
clared void his debts 
to Jücklin. The city 
of Ulm, however, re- 
imbursed Jücklin by 
paying him from 1378 
onward, in half- 
yearly instalments, 
10 per cent interest 
on Heinrich's debts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pressel, 
Gesch. der Juden in 
Ulm, p. 31: Nübling, 
Die Judengemeinden 
des Mittelalters, pp.. 
Ixviii., 827 et seq. 
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JACKSON, 
HARRY: English 
actor; born in Lon- 
don 1836; died there 
Aug. 18, 1885. At 
an early age he left 
England for Aus- 
tralia, where he 
adopted the stage as 
a profession. After 
playing at Auckland, 
New Zealand, and at 
San Francisco (1856- 
1862) he returned to 
England about 1870, 
and appeared at the 


li 
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sums tothe municipal 
government of Ulm 
and to the counties 
of Helfenstein, Alten- 
beck, and Werden- 
berg. For example, 
he advanced (Oct. 1, 
1378) to the com- 
munity of Ulm 1,680 gulden for the redemption of the 
monastery of Langenau, receiving 84 gulden interest 
semiannually; and later, 1,800 gulden, receiving the 
gate-toll of the city in payment, On Nov. 13, 1378, 
the council of Ulm entered into an agreement with 
Jücklin to declare void all the docuinents bearing 
upon the city’s indebtedness to him, excepting those 
relating to the two loans mentioned. A letters patent 
(* Tedingbrief ") has been preserved which gives him 
the right to remain in Ulm until Dec. 6, 1379. 


Column of Jachin. 
(Restored by Chipiez.) 


Gaiety Theatre, Lon- 
don, later at the Prin- 
cess’, of Which he be- 
came stage-manager. 
He held the same post 
at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, where he 
impersonated chiefly 
Jewish characters, or rather caricatures, in modern 
melodramas. His portrayal of Napoleon I., whom 
he much resembled, attracted some notice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Jet. Chrom and Jew. World, Aug. 21, 1885; 
Era. Aug. 15 and 22, 1885; Illustrated Sporting and Dra- 
matic News, Aug. 22, 1885. 

J. G. L. 


JACOB (apy, mp»), called also Israel (bs). 
—Biblical Data: Third patriarch; son of Isaac. 
and Rebekah, and ancestor of the Israelites. He 
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Jacob 


was born when his father was sixty years old and 
after his mother had been barren for twenty years. 
For the account of his birth and origin of his name 
see Gen. xxv. 19, 26. The name “Jacob” is ex- 
plained elsewhere as meaning “supplanter” or * de- 
ceiver” (ib. xxvii. 36; Hos. xii. 4 | 4. V. 8], where 
there is also an allusion to the struggle before birth 
between the two brothers). Jacob was the favorite 
of his mother (Gen. xxv. 28). Ile is represented as 
“a plain man [nn t^wN], dwelling in tents," that is 
to say, pursuing the life of a shepherd (75. xxv. 27; 
comp. čb. iv. 20). 

= Only two important incidents marked the early 
period of Jacob's life. The first was his obtaining 


Isaac Blessing Jacob. . 
(From a '* Teutsch Chumesh.’’) 


the birthright from his brother Esau. The birth- 
right being & very important possession, Jacob 
waited for the opportunity to acquire it, and the 
opportunity came. Esau, returning one day tired 
from hunting, and secing Jacob cooking a mess of len- 
tils, asked Jacob to give himsome. Jacob offered to 
do so in exchange for the birthright, and Esau, feel- 
ing faint and ready to dic, consented to sell it, an 
oath confirming the bargain (/0. xxv. 29-84). 

The second incident happened many years later, 
and with it Jacob's life assumed an entirely new 
phase. Isaac, having become blind, sent Esau to 
hunt for some game and to prepare for him a meal 
in order that he might bless him before his death. 
Rebekah, hearing of this, instigated Jacob tointercept. 
the blessing by taking his brother’s place. At first 
Jacob objected; but he soon yielded to his mother’s 
persuasion. Having anticipated his brother in the 
preparation of the meal and having put goatskins 
upon his hands and neck lest his father should rec- 
ognize him, Jacob brought the meal to his father, 
who, after having partaken of it, blessed him and 

promised him that he should be lord 


Obtains  overhis brethren and that his mother’s 
Isaac’s sons should bow to him (čb. xxvii. 1- 
Blessing. 29) This substitution was in agrec- 


ment with the divine purpose (comp. 
10. xxv. 23); and Isaac, when he learned of Jacob’s 
trick, not only did not revoke his blessing, but even 
confirmed it (db. xx vii. 89, 97). 

Owing to this deceit Esau hated his brother, and 
resolved to kill him after their father's death. Re- 
bekah found no better means to protect her favorite 
son from his brother's vengeance than to send him 
to Haran, to her brother Laban. She advised Jacob 
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to stay with his uncle a short time till his brother 
should have forgotten his wrongs, and to marry one 
of his uncle's daughters. Jacob, after having re- 
ceived a further biessing from his father, left the 
paternal home (čb, xxvii. 42-xx viii. 5). 

When Jacob was on his way he saw in a prophet- 
ical dream a ladder reaching from earth to heaven 
and angels ascending and descending thereon. 
Yawa Himself appeared to him, promising to give 
the land of Canaan to his descendants, who should 
be as numerous as the dust of the earth (čb. xxviii. 
10-15) Jacob commemorated his dream by setting 
up a pillar on the spot on which he had slept, call- 
ing the name of the place “ Beth-el” (= “the house 
of God”; ib. xxviii. 18-22). 

On his arrival at Haran Jacob met Rachel, his 
uncle’s second daughter. Jacob offered to serve 
Laban seven years for Rachel. Laban, however, 
deceived him at the end of that period by giving 
him Leah instead of Rachel, and exacted of hima 
further service of seven years for Rachel, though * 
he gave her to him immediately after the conclu- 

sion of Leah’s wedding-feast (Z5. x xix. 


Marriage 1-28) During thesecond seven years 
with Jacob begat by his two wives and two 
La&ban's concubines cleven sons and one daugh- 
Daughters. ter, Dinah. By Rachel he had one 


son only, Joseph (čb. xxix. 81-xxx. 
20). Having finished the second term of seven 
years, Jacob stayed with Laban six years longer, 
tending his sheep for pay, which consisted, accord- 
ing toan agreement between them, of all the spotted, 
speckled, and ring-straked sheep and goats born in 
the flocks. Jacob, by means of peeled sticks which 


OA 
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Isaac Blessing Jacob. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah, 14th century.) 


he set up before them, caused all the strongest of 
the flocks to bear speckled and spotted offspring. 
Thus he baffled the plans of Laban, who endeavored 
to deprive him of his hire (č. xxxi. 7, 8), and 
Jacob amassed great wealth (ib. xxx. 26-48). 

Jacob, seeing that Laban was no longer friendly 
toward him, resolved upon returning to his parents. 
His resolution was approved by Yirwn; and, en- 
couraged by his two wives, he departed without 
acquainting his uncle and father-in-law (ib. xxxi. 
1-21). Laban, however, three days later learned of 
Jacob’s flight, and, after pursuing him for seven days, 
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overtook him on Mount Gilead. "They at first quar- 
reled, but were finally recon¥iled and made a cove- 
nant, building, in commemoration of their compact, 
a cairn which Jacob called * Galeed ” (= “a heap as 
witness”; db. xxxi. 22-64). 

Immediately after this Jacob was informed that 
his brother Esau was coming to meet him, accom- 
panied by 400 men. Jacob, fearing Esau, sent him 
very rich presents, but at the same time made 
plans to escape from his brother's fury in case 
the latter should reject them. At night Jacob sent 
his family and all his possessions over the brook 
Jabbok, he himself remaining alone on the other 
side, where an angel wrestled with him all night till 
the breaking of theday. While wrestling, the angel 
touched the hollow of Jacob's thigh, causing him 
to limp; but the angel was overpowered by Jacob, 

who would not let him go until blessed 


Wrestles by him. The angel then changed 
with Jacob’s name to “Israel” (ow, ap- 


the Angel. parently shortened from obs w^ = 
“he overpowered Elohim”). Jacob 
gave to the place at which this event occurred the 


name “Peniel” (“for I have seen Elohim face to 


face”). The Is- 
raclites com- 
memorate the 
event to this day 
by not eating 
“the sinew 
which shrank 
which is upon 
the hollow of 
the thigh” (čb. 
xxxii. 92). Ho- 
sea alludes to 
Jacob's wrest- 
ling with the 
angel, whom he 
‘alls once “ Elo- 
him" and once 
" Malak,” add- 
ing that the 
angel wept and 
implored Jacob 
to let him go 
(Hos, xii. 4). 
After his meet- 
ing with Esau, at 
which the broth- 
ers were reconciled (Gen. xxxiii. 1-16), Jacob went 
to Shechem, where he bought from the children of 


Hammon, for a hundred pieces of money, a field in. 


which he erected an altar (b. xxxiii. 17-20). The 
abduction of Dinah, which occasioned the destruc- 
tion of Shechem by her brothers, caused Jacob much 
apprehension; but God allayed his fears, and he ar- 
rived peacefully at Beth-el, where God appeared 
again to him, confirming the name “Israel” which 
had previously been given to him by the angel, and 
repeating the promise that his children should pos- 
sess the land of Canaan. While Jacob was on his 
way home Rachel gave birth to Benjamin, his last 
son. Jacob, with his twelve sons, the fathers of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, then arrived at Hebron, 
where his parents lived (ib. xxxv. 9-97). - 


Jaeob's Dream. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah, 14th century.) his 


At the end of ten years (comp. 25. xxxvii. 2) Ja- 
cob’s favorite son, JOSEPH, was sold to a company of 
Ishmaelites by his brothers, who led their father to 
think that he had been devoured by a wild beast. 
While Jacob was still mourning for Joseph, Isaac 
died, and at his funeral Jacob again met his brother 
Esau (ib. xxxv. 29). Later, when the famine grew 
severe in Canaan, Jacob sent his sons into Egypt to 
buy corn, but kept with him Benjamin, Rachel’s 
second son. Jacob was, however, at last compelled 
to let Benjamin go with his brothers to Egypt, 
through Joseph's refusal otherwise to release Simeon, 
whom he held as hostage until Benjamin should be 
brought to him. When, on the second return of his 
sons from Egypt, Jacob heard that Joseph was alive 
and was ruler over Egy pt, he decided to go there to 

see him (2). xlv. 26-28). Before doing 
Journey to so he journeyed to Beer-sheba, where 
Egypt.  hisresolution to go to Egypt was ap- 
| proved by.God. He went to Egypt 
with his eleven sons and their children, numbering 
altogether sixty-six, Joseph meeting him in Goshen 
(ib, xlvi. 1-80). Afterward Jacob was honorably re- 
ceived by Pharaoh, who assigned him and his sons 
a residence “in 
the best part of 
the land, in the 
land of Rame- 
ses.” Jacob was 
at that time 130 
years old (ib. 
xlvii. 5-11). 

When about 
to die, Jacob 
made Joseph 
swear that he 
would not bury 
him in Egypt, 
but in the sepul- 
cher of his fa- 
thers in Canaan. 
Jacob then 
adopted Jo- 
seph's two sons, 
Ephraim and 
Manasseh, pla- 
cing them on the 
same footing as 
own chil- 

dren. While 
blessing them he gave the first place to the younger 
son, Ephraim. To Joseph himself he gave one por- 
tion more than his brothers (ib. xlviii. 22). 

Jacob assembled his sons in order to bless them 
(see JACOB, BLEsstnG or), after which, having pro- 
nounced his last will, he died, being 147 years old 
(b. xlix.). His body was embalmed according to 
the Egyptian custom; a great funeral procession, 
which included all the servants of Pharaoh and all the 
elders of Egy pt, accompanied it to Canaan ; and there 
Jacob was buried in his family grave in the cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron (25.1. 1-18). The name * Jacob” 
as well as that of “Israel,” though to a lesser degree, 
was used by the Prophets to designate the whole na- 
tion of Israel (comp. Isa. ix, 7, xxvii. 6, xl. 27). 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 
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—— In Rabbinical Literature: Even before their 
birth the struggle between the two brothers Esau 
and Jacob commenced. Each of them wished to 
be born first, and it was only after Esau threat- 
ened to kill Rebekah, his mother, if he was not per- 
mitted to be born first that Jacob aeceded (Midrash 
ha-Gadol [ed. Schechter, Cambridge, 1902] on Gen. 
xxv. 22; comp. Pesik. R. [ed. Friedmaun, Vienna, 
1880], p. 48a). The respective characters of the two 
brothers were thus revealed before they were born. 
Whenever Rebekah passed a pagan house of wor- 
ship Esau moved within her; and whenever she 
passed a synagogue or bet ha-midrash Jacob moved 
(Gen. R. Ixiii. 6; Yalk., Gen. 110). There was also 
a conflict between them as to who should inherit 
this world, and who the world to come. In the 
conflict the angel Samacl was about to kill Jacob, 
when Michael intervened; and thestruggle between 
the two angels was settled by a court which God 
Himself convened for that purpose (Yalk., Gen. 110, 
from Midrash Abkir) All these legends are based 
upon the word * wa-yitrozezu " (= “and they strug- 
gled"; Gen. xxv. 22). 

Jacob was born circumcised (Ab. R. N. ii. 5; Gen. 
R. Ixiii. 7). Until the age of thirteen both he and 
Esau attended school; but later Esau became a hunt- 
er, while Jacob continued his studies under various 


tutors—Abraham, Methuselah, Shem, : 


Sale of and Eber (2d.; Gen. R. Le.). The sale 
Birthright. of the birthright occurred after Esau 


had slain Nimrod and two of his asso- - 


ciates and fled from his pursuers. Jacob did not 
desire the material benefits of the birthright as much 
as the spiritual prerogatives attendant upon it. 
According to one opinion, this transaction was the 
final settlement of the quarrel which the brothers 
had had before they were born; and Esau thus sold 
to Jacob his portion in the worldto come. Another 
opinion is that Jacob wished for the birthright be- 
cause the first-born was the forerunner of the priest 
who offered the family sacrifices; and he thought 
that Esau was not fit to bring offerings to God 
. (Yalk., Gen. 111; comp. Zeb. 119b) With the 
purchase of the birthright Jacob came into posses- 
sion of the garments which Esau had inherited from 
Adam and which were the official robes of the offi- 
ciating minister (Midr. 'Tan. 67b). 

The Rabbis attempted to explain that Jacob did 
not intend to deceive his father in the words, *Iam 
Esau thy first-born” (Gen. xxvii. 19), but meant by 
them: “Iam the one whose children will accept the 
Decalogue which begins with I (“anoki”); but Esau 
is thy first-born” (Gen. R. lxv. 14: Yalk., Gen. 115). 
By confirming the blessing before Jacob's departure 
(Gen. xxviii. 1-4), Isaac established the fact that the 
blessing really belonged to Jacob (Gen. R. Ixvii. 10). 

Furthermore, it was only to please his mother that 
Jacoballowed himself to be disguised ; and he brought 
the venison to Rebekah in a very distressed frame of 
mind and crying (Gen. R. Ixv. 11). The goodly 
raiment which Rebekah put upon Jacob was that 
which Esau had taken from Nimrod when he mur- 
dered him (25. 12). Rebekah accompanied Jacob to his 
father's door, and then said, *'Thus far I wasobliged 
to go with you, but now may thy Maker assist you." 
When Jacob entered and Isaac said, “Come near, I 


pray thee, that I may feel thee? (Gen. xxvii. 21), 
Jacob felt his heart melting like wax; buttwoangels 
supported him (Gen. R. Ixv. 13, 15). He then came 
near to his father, who said unto him, * See, the smell 
of my son is like the smell of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed”; that is, according to the Rabbis, the 
fragrance of paradise came with him (25. 18). 

When Jacob left the presence of his father he, by 
reason of the blessing he had received, came out 
crowned like a bridegroom, and the dew which is to 
revive the dead descended upon him from heaven; 
his bones became stronger, and he himself was turned 
into a mighty man (Pirke R. El. xxxiii.). Jacob 
then fled from Esau, and went to the school of 
Shem and Eber, devoting himself to the study of 
the Torah. There he was hidden for fourteen years, 
and then returned to his father. He found that his 
brother was still purposing to kill him; whereupon 
he accepted the advice of his mother to go to Padan- 
aram (Gen. R. lxviii. 5; see also “Sefer ha-Yashar "). 

When Jacob arrived in Haran he bethought him- 
self that he had passed without offering any prayer 
the place where his ancestors had prayed (Pes. 84a). 
He therefore decided to turn back to Beth-el; but 
to his surprise the place came to him, and he recited 
there the evening service (Ber. 26b). After this he 
wished to proceed on his journey, but God said, 
“This pious man came to My house: shall J permit 
him to depart before night?” So the sun set before 
its time, and Jacob remained in Beth-el overnight. 

The contradiction in the text, where 
At Beth-el. it says first that Jacob took “of the 

stones " (Gen. xxviii. 11), and then that 
he took “the stone" (7b. verse 18), is variously ex- 
plained. Some think that he took twelve stones, 
corresponding to the number of the tribes; others, 
that he took three stones, corresponding to the num- 
ber of the Patriarchs; others, again, that he took 
two stones; but all agree that the stones were later 
merged into one. Some of the rabbis say that he 
took a number of stones and placed them all round 
him for protection; that the stones began to quarrel, 
each one wishing that Jacob should Jay his head 
upon it; and that, in order to settle the quarrel, 
God made all the stones into one (Gen. R. Ix viii. 
19; Yalk., Gen. 118-119; Hul. 91a; Sanh. 95b). 

The angels that had accompanied Jacob thus far 
on his journey ascended the ladder, and other angels 
descended to accompany him farther. When the 
angels saw Jacob’s likeness engraved on the throne 
of glory, they became jealous and desired to injure 
him; but God Himself came down and watched over 
him. When God promised to give him the land 
whereon he was lying, the whole land of Palestine 
folded up and placed itself under Jacob’s head, so 
that it should be easier later for his children to con- 
querit. The angels ascending and descending the 
ladder are also interpreted to have represented 
the tutelary genii of the various nations to whom 
the Jews in later times were to be subjected. When 
Jacob’s turn came to ascend he refused, fearing 
that, like the others, he, too, would have to come 
down. Then God said unto him, “If thou hadst 
had faith and hadst ascended thou wouldest not 
have come down; but since thou didst not believe, 
thy children shall be subjected to many nations. 
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Nevertheless this shall not be forever, for l will re- 
deem them from all the lands of their exile.” 

When Jacob left his father’s house he had with 
him much silver and gold which his father had given 
him. Esau, on learning of Jacob’s intention to de- 
part, summoned his thirteen-year-old son, Eliphaz, 
and told him to encounter Jacob on his way and to 
kill him. Eliphaz with a company of ten men lay 
in wait for Jacob by the road, but, being of a more 
gentle disposition (Deut. R. ii. 18), he had pity on 
him and did notinjure him. He, however, took from 
Jacob all his possessions, so that when the Jatter 
came to Laban he had nothing with him (“Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” end of * Toledot ?). 

From the very first Jacob suspected that Laban 
would deceive him, and he therefore gave Rachel a 
sign by which she might cause him to recognize her; 
but she sacrificed her own love for the sake of her 
sister, and before the marriage revealed Jacob's plan 
to Leah. When Jacob discovered that Leah instead of 
Rachel had been given to him he became very angry ; 
but Leah reminded him that he had been guilty of 
a similar deceit when he obtained the blessing 

from his father by assuming his broth- 
Leah and er's disguise (Gen. R. lxx. 17; Midr. 
Rachel.  ha-Gadolto Gen. xxix. 23; comp. B. B. 
128a). In his machinations to obtain 
sheep from Laban's flock, Jacob was assisted by 
angels who brought sheep to him from Laban's herds. 
There are several estimates of the number of Jacob's 
flock, ranging from 200 to 2,207,100 (Gen. R. Ixxiii. 8; 
comp. commentary to Gen. R.). These sheep Jacob 
gave to his children to watch, for he would not 
take any time that belonged to his employer Laban 
(Midr. ha-Gadol to Gen. xxx. 40). 

The encounter between Jacob and the angel who 
subsequently injured his thigh is explained in the fol- 
lowing manner: When Jacob had transported a part 
of his belongings over the Jabbok, he met an angel 
whoappeared to him asa shepherd; and when Jacob 
returned to gather up the rest of his belongings the 
angel accused him of stealing from his flock, and the 
encounter ensued. Others think that it was the 


tutelary angel of Esau whom Jacob met; while still. 


others identify him with the angel Michael, who 
came to reproach Jacob for neglecting to give a tithe 
of his possessions to God, as he had promised (Yalk., 
Gen. 132; Pirke R. El. xxxvii. ; Tan., Gen. 87b). The 
angel, although defeated by Jacob, injured the lat- 
ter’s thigh ; and when the sun rose he begged Jacob to 
let him go (comp. Hos. xii. 5), as the time foradora- 
tion had arrived, and if he, who was to begin the serv- 
ice, was away, the adoration of the angels could not 
take place. Jacob, however, eager for a blessing, 
would not let him go until he blessed him. The 
angel was compelled to submit; and in changing 
his name from “Jacob” to “Israel” he promised him 
that his children should be as righteous as he. The 
wound inflicted by the angel was cured when the 
sun appeared (Gen. R. Ixxix. 5; Yalk., Gen. 188). 
When Laban returned to his place (Gen. xxxii. 
1) he was not reconciled to Jacob's departure. He 
then, with the purpose of avenging himself, sent his 
son Beor, aged seventeen, and Abiharof, son of Uz, 
son of Nahor, with an escort of ten men, to Esau, 
saying unto him, “Have you heard what your 


brother has done unto us? He who came unto me 
poor and forsaken, that I went to meet, and brought 
up, and to whom I gave my two daughters and 
their maids, and whom God blessed for my sake, so 
that he became mighty and had sons and daughters 
and female slaves, and sheep and oxen and camels 
and asses, and much gold and silver— when he saw 
that his fortune was great he left me, and stole my 
gods and ran away. Now, behold, I left him in the 
valley of Jabbok. If thou intendest to go to him, 
thou wilt find him there, where thou mayest deal 
with him as thy heart willeth." When Esau heard 
this he recalled his hatred, and his wrath kindled, 
and he took his sons and sixty others and gathered 
all the 340 male descendants of Seir. He divided 
these into seven parties; placing sixty men under 
Eliphaz, his first-born, and the other six parties under 
the sons of Seir. But the messengers of Laban, on 
leaving Esau, went to the land of Canaan to the 
house of Rebekah, and said, “ Behold thy son Esau is 
preparing to attack Jacob with 400 men because he 
has heard that he is coming.” Rebekah therefore 
hastened and took seventy-two men from among the 
servants of Isaac to meet Jacob before his arrival, 
because she thought that Esau would give battle on 
the way. When Jacob saw them he said, “ This 
host comes unto me from God”; and he called 
the place “Mahanaim” (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” sec- 
tion * Wayesheb”). According to others (Gen. R. 
Ixxiv. 16), the host consisted of 120 myriads of 
angels. l 

When the messengers of Rebekah met Jacob they 
said unto him in her name, “My son, I have heard 
that Esau, thy brother, comes to meet thee with men 
from the sons of Seir. And now, my son, listen to 
my voice and consider what shall be done. Do not 
speak hard words unto him; pray for his mercy and 
give him from thy fortunes as much as thou canst 
afford; and when he shall ask thee about thy affairs, 
conceal from him nothing. Perhaps he will be in- 
duced to forget his great anger, so that thou and ali 
depending upon thee will be saved; for it is thy 
duty to respect him, seeing that he is thy elder 
brother.” 

When the brothers again met and Esau fell o 
Jacob’s neck, it was his intention to bite him; but 

Jacob’s neck became hard as marble, 

Meeting so that Esau’s teeth were injured by 

with Esau. the contact. This explanation is de- 

rived from the fact that the word . 
* wa-yishshakehu ” (“and kissed him”; Gen. xxxiii. 
4) has dots on the top of each letter. 

Although Jacob's gifts were accepted, he still 
feared the anger of his brother; and during the 
eighteen months that he lived in Succoth he sent 
presents to his brother, which, however, his descend- 
ants, the nations, will return to the Messiah (comp. 
Ps. Ixxii. 10). Jacob's fears were well grounded; 
for in the year that Leah died, when Jacob least 
expected him, and had only 200 slaves with him, Esau 
returned with a large and formidable army. Jacob 
pleaded with Esau from the wall of the fortress; 
but Esau would not listen. Then Judah took his 
bow and shot Admon the Edomite, and also hit Esau 
in his right loin with an arrow which later caused 
his death (Yalk., Gen. 188). Jacob entered Shechem 


Jacob 


“perfect” (“shalem”) in every respect, both spiri- 
tually and materially (Shab. 33b). 

Simeon and Levi did not ask their father’s advice 
in destroying the inhabitants of Shechiem ; and Ja- 
cob was very angry when he heard of the action 
of his children. Still, after the act was done, he 
girded his sword and was ready to meet the enemy 
(Gen. R. lxxx. 9; comp. čb. xcvii. 9). Although the 
surrounding nations were afraid to fight them at 
that time, they did so seven years later, when they 
saw that Jacob had made Shechem his home and 
was intent upon inheriting the land. The war lasted 
six days; and every day witnessed great victories 
for Jacob and his sons. On the sixth day all the 
kings of the Amorites made peace with UL. agree- 
ing to pay him a certain tribute (Y alk., 4.e.; “Sefer 
ha-Yashar," section * Wayishlah ”; comp. Jubilees, 
94; see AMORITES; 
TURE). * 

When Jacob was about to rest from the persecu- 
tions of Esau and from the wars with the ncighbor- 
ing tribes, the troubles of Joseph came upon him. 
The Rabbis severely censure Jacob for manifesting 
his love for Joseph by clothing him witha special 
garment (Yalk., Gen. 141; comp. Shab. 10b). 

The grief of Jacob at the loss of his son was much 
aggrav rated by the idea that he would now be un- 
able to establish the twelve tribes, since he dared 

not marry again because of the oath he 
Favoritism had made to Laban that he would take 
Toward no more wives. Isaac knew that Jo- 
Joseph. seph was living; but hedid not reveal 
this to Jacob, because he thought that 
if God wished him to know, He would reveal it 
Himself (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 19; Yalk., Gen. 143). 
When his children brought him the report that Jo- 
seph was still living , and that he was the ruler of 
all Egypt, Jacob refused to believe it, until they 
told him in the name of Joseph at what portion of 
the Law they had suspended their studies twenty- 
two years before. Then Jacob rejoiced in the 
thought that Joseph stil retained his piety, and 
immediately prepared for his journey. Before he 
went to Egypt he stopped at Beer-sheba, and cut 
down cedars which Abraham had planted and which 
were later used by the Israelites in the building of 
the Tabernacle (Gen. R. xciv. 8, xcv. 2). 

Before his death Jacob wished to reveal to his 
children the time of the Messiah's advent, but he 
could not recallit at that moment. When they were 
all gathered around his death-bed he said to them, 
“Perhaps there is in your hearts a feeling against 
God?” (that is to say, an inclination to idolatry), 
Then they all cried out, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
is our God, the Lord is One.” He replied, “ Blessed 
be the name of the glory of His kingdom forever and 
ever” (Gen. R. xcviii. 4; Pes. 56a). 

Jacob gave three commandments to his children 
before his death: (1) that they should not worship 
idols; (2) that they should not blaspheme the name 

of God; and (3) that they should not 
His Death. permit a pagan to touch his hearse. 
Three of his sons were to be stationed 
on each side of the coffin even as the tribes were 
later stationed in the wilderness. The Rabbis looked 
with disfavor upon Joseph’s order to have his father 
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embalmed; for to them it manifested a lack of faith 
in the providence of God. 

When Jacob’s sons reached the cave of Mach- 
pelah, they found Esau there prepared to prevent 
them from interring their father’s body in the an- 
cestral cave, and claiming that the place belonged to 
him. Jacob, however, had foreseen such a com plica- 
tion, and had previously bought the place from 
Esau; but the deed of sale was in Egypt, and there 
was nothing to do but to send some one back to 
Egypt to procure the document. Naphtali, the 
swift, volunteered to go, but Hushim, the son of Dan, 
who was hard of hearing, meanwhile inquired about 
the delay. When told the reason he said angrily, 
“Shall my grandfather’s body lie and wait until the 
deed is obtained from Egypt?” and threw a missile 
at Esau so that his eyes fell out on the knecs of 
Jacob, who opened his eyes and smiled. Then it 
was that Rebekah’s words, “ Why should I be bereft 
of both of you in one day?” (Gen, xxvii. 45) were 
fylfilled (Yalk., Gen. 162; “Sefer ha-Yashar,” 
section “Wayehi”; comp. Sotah 13a) Another 
opinion is that Jacob had not died, although the em- 
balmers and the mourners thought that he was dead 
(Ta‘an. 5b; Rashi and MahrShA, ad loc. ; comp. B. 
B. 17a, 191b). See Esau; vip PATRIARCHS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T.; Aggadat Bereshit. ed. 
Buber, Vienna, 1894; Midr. Lal "Toh, ed. Buber, Wilna, 


1880 : Peiser. Ni ahalat Shime‘oni, Wonzibeck, 1728; Heilprin, 

Seder Ha-Dorot, s.v., Warsaw, 1897. 

S. S. J. H. G. 

JACOB, BLESSING OF.—Biblical Data: 
Name given to the chapter containing the prophetic 
utterances of Jacob concerning the destiny of his 
twelve sons as the fathers and representatives of the 
twelve tribes (Gen. xlix. 1-27). It is called thusafter 
verse 28: “Every one according to his blessing he 
blessed them”; though in reality many of the utter- 
ances contain rebukes: rather than blessings. Jacob is 
represented as revealing to his sons that which shall 
befall them “in the last days.” Reuben is told that 
he has forfeited his birthright—that is, his leader- 
ship among the tribes—on account of his incestuous 
conduct with reference to Bilhah (Gen. xlix. 3-4; 
comp. 20. xxxv. 22; I Chron. v. 1). Simeon and 
Levi are called brethren whose inborn nature (for 

“mekerah” or “mekurah” =“ kinship " ; comp. Ezek. 
xxi. 85 [A. V. xxii. 8], xxix. 14) it isto handle weap- 
ons of violence (A. V. “instruments of cruelty”); 
their fate—“ to be divided in Jacob and scattered i in 
Israel,” instead of forming two strong tribes—is de- 
clared to be due to their fierce anger shown at the 
massacre of the men of Shechem (Gen. xlix. 5-7; 
comp. 20. xxxiv. 25). 

Judah, on the other hand, is addressed as the 
leader of the tribes, before whom his enemies shall 
flee and his brethren shall bow down. The rather 
obscure verse, “The scepter shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet until 
Shiloh come, and to him shall the gathering of the 
peoples be," seems to refer to David as having been 
elected king in Shiloh (this is not in harmony with 
II Sam. v. 8; but the whole history of Shiloh is 
wrapped in mystery; see SmiLomn) Judah’s land, 
as producing wine, is especially praised (Gen. xlix. 

-19). Zebulun is told that he shall dwell on the coast 
of the sea and be a neighbor of the Phenician mer- 
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chant city of Sidon (i0. verse 18). Issachar with his 
beautiful land is rebuked for having allowed him- 
self from love of ease to become a tribute-paying 
servant to the Canaanite (verses 14-15). Dan is rep- 
resented as struggling hard for his existence among 
the tribes; he can assail his mightier foe only by way- 
laying him and acting like the serpent, which bites 
the heels of the horse so that the rider falls. The 
situation is that of the later time of the Judges 
(verses 16-18; comp. Judges i. 95, v. 17, xviii. 1- 
29). The tribe of Gad is depicted as being pursued 


by troops of the neighboring tribes of Ammon or’ 


Moab, but at last overcoming them by falling upon 
them in therear(Gen. xlix. 19). Asheris praised only 
because of its land, which yields choice fruits for the 
table of kings (ib. verse 20). N aphtali, according to 
the Masoretic text, is declared to be a “hind let loose; 
he giveth goodly words”; but this fails to convey 
a clear idea, and the original reading seems to have 
been: “ Naphtali isa stretched-out terebinth [^ elah ” 
instead of “ayyalah”], sending forth beautiful 
branches." It refers to the beautiful landscapes of 


the country (ib. verse 21; comp. Deut. xxxiii. 29). - 


Signal blessing is conferred upon Joseph, who is 
called *a fruitful bough by the well, whose branches 
run over the wall.” His tribe is described as being 
engaged in warfare but coming forth victorious, 
strengthened by the mighty God of Jacob and by the 
arms (read “mi-zero‘e” instead of “mi-sham ro'eh ") 
of the Rock of Israel. In consequence of this he 
possesses the hills of Ephraim, rich in blessing 
(Gen. xlix. 22-26). Benjamin, the warrior tribe 
(Judges iii. 15, xx. 16; I Chron. viii. 40, xii. 2), is 
likened to a wolf that devours its prey in the morn- 
ing and divides the spoil at night (Gen. xlix. 27). 

E. C. K. 


— —Critical View: It has been held by some au-. 


thorities that the text isnot intact. Verses 10, 25, 26, 
and probably verse 18, are regarded as interpolations, 
Verse 10 interrupts the continuity of thought, verse 
11 taking up the thread dropped in verse 8. All 
these verses touch upon the possession of the land 
of promise; whereas verse 10 refers to the future 
and to the submission of the people. Verses 25 and 
26 bear a suspicious resemblance to Deut. xxxiii. 
18-16; and while the text of verses 22-24, corre- 
sponding to other very ancient songs, presents a 
knotty problem, verses 25 and 26 are comparatively 
intelligible (Fripp, in *Zeit. für Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft," 1891, pp. 202 et seg.; Holzinger, 
* Commentar zur Genesis,” ad loc.). The lack of 
connection between verse 18 and the other verses is 
made clear by the form of the matter: the speech 
concerning Dan consists of three couplets, and verse 
18 seems to hobble lamely after. Moreover, the idea 
expressed in verse 18 is different from that of the 
other verses (comp. Ball, *S. B. O. T.” ad loc.). 
The question as to the origin of the song is inde- 
pendent of the age of the Pentateuchal sources; for 
there is no doubt that the song bears no relation to 
them, and that it had been composed 
Origin of before the time of the author who in- 
the Song. troduced it into his narrative. It is 
difficult to determine who that author 
was; yet, since Reuben's great transgression and 
the dispersion of Levi and Simeon, here mentioned, 


were likewise touched upon, in fact were more ex- 
plicitly given, in the oldest source (J)—in Gen. 
xxxiv., xxxv. 22—it is highly probable that J was 
the one who wove the song into his story. Conse- 
quently the origin of this oldest source determines. 
the latest date at which the song could have been 
written. 

The difficulty of an exact determination is in- 
creased by doubt concerning the unity of the com- 
position. The first to dispute its unity was E. 
Renan (* Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques,” 
p. iii.); and the conjecture that the song consists of - 
sayings originating in different periods gains more 
and more credence (J. P. N. Land, * Disputatio de 
Carmine Jacobi," 1857; Kuenen, Holzinger, and 
others). The great variety of forms in the song sup- 
ports this theory: while the language of one part is 
smooth and clear, another part is obscure. "The de- 
termination of the correctness of this theory involves 

an investigation of the age of each 


Date of  verse;and inseveralinstances this can 
Composi- not be ascertained, since the verses in- 
tion. dicate nothing concerning the time of 


their origin (see verses on Zubulun, 
Gad, Asher, and Naphtali). The verses on Issachar 
have reference to the period after the struggles of 
Deborah (Judges v.); the verses on Dan, describing 
his battles in the north, where in his conflicts with 
the surroundingnations he maintained the old Israel- 
itish custom of making an insidious rear attack in- 
stead of offering a bold challenge, refer to the time 
after Judges xvii. et seg. ; and the verses on Judah 


(8, 11) presuppose the kingdom of Judah. Thecom- 


parison of Judah to a lion's whelp seems to charac- 
terize him as a rising power. This may apply to 
different periods, not necessarily to the time of 


David. 


'The verses on Joseph (22-27) allude to a defensive 
war, in which Joseph was successful. Since the 
text refers to archers, and the.Arabs were excellent . 
marksmen, Dillmann thinks that the war was with 
the Arabs. But his conjecture is erroneous; for the 
conflicts with the Arabs were confined to the portion 
of Manasseh east of the Jordan, and the term “ Jo- 
seph” designates the portion of the tribe of Joseph 
dwelling west of the Jórdan.. Since, moreover, the 
reference could not have been to the Philistines, by 
whom the tribe was occasionally subdued, the verse . 
clearly alludes to the Arameans of Damascus, with 


' whom the conflicts were of long duration, often 


threatening the safety of the tribe of Joseph—that 
is, of the Northern Kingdom. Verse 24, however, 
bears no testimony of times following the glorious 
period of Jeroboam II.; consequently the passage 
on Josepli points to the ninth century. Probably it 
was in the second half of this century, at all events 
before the conquests of Jeroboam, and evidently in 
the Southern Kingdom, that the collection of these 
pithy descriptions of the tribes was completed.. If 
verses 25 and 26 are interpolations, this is the only 
interpretation which would also explain both the 
esteem felt for Judah, expressed in the passage on 
him, and the silence concerning the Benjamite king- 
dom-and possibly even the Northern Kingdom. 
Dillmann endeavored to arrive at the same con- 
clusion by the supposed sequence in the enumera- 


Jacob 
Jacob ben Asher 


tion of the minor tribes, proceeding from south to 
north. But this supposition is not tenable; for the 
very first tribe mentioned is the most northerly, and, 
furthermore, the sequence is broken by Gad. How- 
ever, even if there were an exact geographical suc- 
. cession of tribes from south to north, it would prove 
nothing concerning the home of the collector of the 
pussages, since the same order would have been nat- 
ural for an Ephraimite (comp. Holzinger ad loc.). 

Zimmern's attempt (in “Zeit. für Assyriologie,” 
1892, pp. 161 et seg.) to connect Jacob's blessing with 
the Babylonian representation of the zodiac, spe- 
cifically with the Gilgamesh epic, can not be re- 
garded as successful. Ball has given some impor- 
tant and well-founded arguments against this theory 


(Commentary on Genesis in * S. B. O. T." pp. 114 et 


seq.) Zimmern himself does not assume that the 

poet or collector of the song was aware of the orig- 

inal significance of each passage. 

Historically, Jacob's blessing is of the greatest 
value, both because it is the only source of informa- 
tion for certain of the tribes in ancient times, and 
because it is an aid in rendering the sources (for ex- 
ample, Gen. xxxiv.) more intelligible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: See, besides the commentaries on Genesis of Dill- 
mann, Merx, Knobel, Delitzsch, Holzinger, Ball, and Gunkel, 
Diestel, Segen Jakobs, 1853; Meier, Gesch. der Poet. Na- 
tionalliteratur, 1858; K. Kohler, Der Segen Jakobs, 1867 ; 
Offord, The Prophecy of Jacob, 1877. 

E. C. l : W. N. 

JACOB: 1. Tanna of the second century ; prob- 
ably identical with Jacob b. Korshai (= “the Kor- 
shaite," or “of Korsha”), the contemporary of Simon 
b. Gamaliel II. Of his relations with this patriarch 
the Talmud has preserved the following incident: 
Nathan the Babylonian and Meir had determined to 
humiliate Simon and bring about his deposition by 
putting to him questions on ‘UgzIN, which he had 
not mastered; but Jacob prevented the patriarch's 
discomfiture by indirectly turning his attention to 
the neglected treatise (Hor. 13b). He was a grand- 
son of Elisha ben Abuyah on his mother's side (Kid. 
89b; Hul. 142a), and was a teacher of Judah I. (Yer. 
Shab. x. 126). 

Jacob is frequently met in halakic controversies 
with Akiba's later disciples (see Tosef., Zeb. x. 9, 
11; 2%. Tem. i. 17; 7b. Toh. vi. 5, 6). Sometimes 
he cites Meir as an authority (Tosef., Ma‘as. Sh. ii. 
10; 7b. Yeb. xii. 11). The compiler of the Mishnah 
cites Jacob (Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, v. [vi.] 4), and pre- 
serves the following eschatological remarks of his: 
“This world is as if it were a vestibule to the future 
world: prepare thyself in the vestibule that thou 
mayest [becomingly] enter the reception-room. One 
hour devoted to penitence and good deeds in this 
life is worth more than the whole of the life here- 
after [where no opportunity is given for improve- 
ment]; and one hour's happiness in the world to 
come is worth more than all the pleasures of this 
world ” (Ab. iv. 16, 17). 

In this spirit Jacob interprets the rewards attached 
to filial reverence and to sparing the dam when 
rifling a bird’s nest: “That thy days may be pro- 
longed, and that it may go well with thee” (Deut. 
v. 16, xxii. 7). An incident once came under his 
notice that seemed to falsify this Scriptura] promise. 
A dutiful son, in obedience to his parent’s wish, 
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climbed a tree after some birds. He duly complied 
with the Scriptural requirements, and yet, in de- 
scending, he felland was killed. Thereupon Jacob 
remarked, “ In this world there is no reward for good 
deeds: the rewards promised will be awarded in the 
world which is all good and immeasurably long” 
(Kid. 39b). Many decades later a prominent Baby- 
lonian amora remarked, “Had Aher [ErnrisuA m. 
AnBUvAH] interpreted those promises as did his 
daughter's son he would not have become a sinner” 
(ib.; comp. Yer. Hag. ii. T7b; Eccl. R. vii. 8). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 895; Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 242; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 202; Ham- 


mw 


burger, R. B. T. ii.; Weiss, Dor, ii. 171. 

2. Palestinian amora of the fourth century; con- 
temporary of R. JEREMIAH; probably identical with 
JACOB B. AHA (comp. Pes. 91b with Yer. Pes. viii. 
36a, B. M. 101a with Yer. B. K. ix. 6d, and ‘Ab. 
Zarah 18b with Yer. 'Ab. Zarah i. 39d). 

S. S. BS. M. 

JACOB B. AARON OF KARLIN: Russian 
rabbi and author; died at Karlin, government of 
Minsk, 1855. He was a grandson of Baruch of 
Shklov, the mathematician and author, and was 
one of the earliest and most renowned graduates of 
the yeshibah of Volozhin. He held the office of 
rabbi at Karlin for about thirty years, and was con- 
sidered one of the greatest rabbinical authorities of : 
his time. 

Jacob was the author of: (1) “ Mishkenot Ya‘akob ” 
(Wilna, 1888), responsa on the four parts of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk; (2) * Kohelet Ya‘akob” (ib. 1857), 
novelle on the tractates of the Talmudic orders 
Zera‘im and Mo‘ed; and (8) another collection of 
responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 574. 

S. S. AT. is 

JACOB B. ABBA: 1. Babylonian scholar of the 
third century; junior to Rab (B. M. 41a). He was 
an expert dialectician, and prevailed in argument 
even against his famous senior (Yer. Sanh. vii. 25c). 

2. Amora of thefourth century ; contemporary of 
Abaye and Raba (b. Joseph). His patronymic is va- 
riously given as * Abba,” “ Abaye,” “ Abina,” “ Abu- 
ha," “Abun,” and *Aibu" (comp. Yer. Sanh. x. 
28b; Gen. R. xlii. 8; Ruth R., proem, 7; Tan., 
Ahare Mot, 7; 2b., ed. Buber, 9; Num. R. ii. 26). As 
regards his nativity, he appears in the companv of 
Palestinian scholars (Pesik. viii. 71a; Lev. R. xxviii. 
6), but also, before the leaders of the fourth amoraic 
generation, in Babylonia ('Er. 12a; Kid. 831b). The 
fact, however, that he was a favorite in Dabylonia 
would make it seem more probable that he was a 
Babylonian by birth. Whenever Jacob returned 
from school his father and mother would vie with 
each other in waiting on him; but this Jacob did 
not consider consonant with the respect due from 
child to parent; he therefore appealed to Abaye, 
who told him: *'Thy mother's services thou mayest 
receive, but not those of thy father, who is himself 
a scholar” (Kid. 31a). He doubtless visited Pales- 
tine, since he is mentioned in the company of Pales- 
tinians; but as an old man he is found in Baby- 
lonia (Zeb. 70b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 
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JACOB B. ABBA MARI. See ANATOLIO 
(ANATOLI), JACOB BEN ABBA MARI. 


JACOB BAR ABINA (ABIN; BUN): Pal- 
estinian amora of the fourth century. He is known 
as having transmitted the haggadot of Samuel b. 
Nahman, Abbahu, and Abba b. Kahana (Eccl. R. 1. 
5). Jacob is reported to have had a heated contro- 
versy with R. Joremiah on the question of the pay- 
ment of taxes to the Roman government (Yer. M. 
K. iii. 1). l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 112-713 et pas- 

sim ; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

JACOB BEN ABRAHAM FAITUSI 
(pin): Tunisian scholar; died at Algiers July, 
1812. He settled in the later part of his life at 
Jerusalem, whence he was sent as acollector of alms 
to Italy and Algeria. He was the author of “Berit 
Ya‘akob” (Leghorn, 1800), the contents of which 
were as follows: sermons; Bezaleel Ashkenazi’s 
“Shittah Mekubbezet? on Sotah, with the editor's 
notes, entitled “Yagel Ya‘akob”; glosses of the 
Geonim on the Talmudical treatises Nedarim and 
Nazir, with the editor’s notes; commentaries on 
Nazir by Abraham ben Musa; “Sha‘are Zedek,” a 
commentary, attributed to Levi ben Gershon, on the 
thirteen hermeneutic rules of R. Ishmael; novellz 
on Hullin and Pesahim; and poems, entitled “ Kon- 
tres Aharon.” 

Jacob wrote also“ Yerek Ya‘akob” (db. 1842), ser- 
mons arranged in the order of the Sabbatical sections, 
with an appendix entitled “ Ya’ir Kokab mi-Ya‘a- 
kob,” containing novelle and responsa, and edited 
* Mizbah Kapparah” of Nahmanides; Bezaleel Ash- 
kenazi’s *Shittah Mekubbezet” on Zebahim and 
various tosafot of Rabbi Perez, Eliezer of Touques, 
and others on several Talmudical treatises, with an 
appendix entitled *Ranenu Je-Ya‘akob” (ib. 1810) 
containing Talmudic novelle and sermons by Jacob 
(republished with additions by Saul ha-Levi, Lem- 
berg, 1861); “Sefer Mar’eh ha-Ofannim” (Leghorn, 
1810), containing Asher ben Jehiel’s novellie on 
Sotah, Aaron ha-Levi’s “Shittah” on Bezah, and 
an appendix entitled “Yagel Ya‘akob,” containing 
novells on Pesahim, Bezah, Rosh ha-Shanah, Mo‘ed 
Katan, ‘Abodah Zarah, and Makkot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 211; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1210; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 

Books Brit. Mus. p. 247; Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 


182 et seq. 
D. I. Bn. 


JACOB BAR AHA: 1. Palestinian amora of 
the third generation (latter part of the third century); 
contemporary of R. Ze'era. He rarely gives opin- 
ions of his own, but repeats halakot and homiletic 
remarks in the names of earlier authorities. In Yer. 
Ber. lla he communicates in the name of Rabbi 
Johanan a halakah relating to grace at meals. In 
the name of R. Eleazar (probably ben Pedat) he re- 
ports that in the words * Hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh " (Isa. lviii. 7) the prophet refers to a di- 
vorced wife, whom her former husband has to sup- 
port (Lev. R. xxxiv. 14). 

Jacob bar Aha associated with Assi (Yer. Meg. 
74b); and it is also recorded. that he once took a 
meal together with Ze'era, Hiyya bar Abba, and 


Hanina, and was invited to say grace (Yer. Ber. 
11a). 

2. Palestinian amora of the fourth generation; a 
contemporary of Hezekiah, with whom he associated 
(Yer. Ber. ii. 5a, iii. 6a; Ket. v. 30a), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Königsberg, 95a; Fran- 


kel, Mebo ha-Yerushalmi, 104b, 105a; Bacher, Ag. Pal. 
Amor. ii. 178 and Index; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, i. 236, 


S. S. I. Br. 
JACOB BEN AMRAM: Polemical writer of 
the seventeenth century. He wrote in 1634, in 
Latin, a book against the religion of the Christians, 
with the Hebrew title *Sha'ar Emet" (* Porta Ve- 
ritatis"). He borrows largely from Manasseh ben 
Israel, but that Manasseh himself was not the au- 
thor of this book was proved by Wolf. The Eng- 
lish bishop Richard Kidder, in his " Demonstratio 
Messi; ” (part iii., London, 1684, etc.), wrote a refu- 
tation of Jacob ben Amram’s arguments. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jócher, Allgemeines Gelehrtenlexicon, ii. 
1806: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 213; Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebr. i. 686, iii. 442. 
J. M. Sc. 
JACOB BEN ASHER (known also as Ba‘al 
ha-Turim): German codifier and Biblical commen- 
tator; died at Toledo, Spain, before 1840. Very 
little is known of Jacob's life; and the few glimpses 
caught here and there are full of contradictions. 
According to Menahem b. Zerah (* Zedah la-Derek," 
Preface), Jacob was the third son of Asher, and 
older than Judah. Indeed, Jacob is usually men- 
tioned before Judah. On the other hand, Jacob 
himself, in his introduction to the Tur Orah Hay- 
yim, which he wrote after his father's death, at a 
time when Judah was more than fifty years old 
(comp. Judah's testament, published by S. Schech- 
ter in “Bet Talmud,” iv. 840 et seg.), says that he 
himself was then a young man. What is definitely 
known is that, contrary to the assertions of Gedaliah 
ibn Yahya (*Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” ed. Zolkiev, 
p. 47b) and Heilprin (“Seder ha-Dorot," p. 169), 
Jacob emigrated with his father to Spain, where in 
1817 he and his brother Judah were appointed by 
their father treasurers of the money which the 
family had to distribute as alms, his signature to his 
father's testament coming before Judah's (Schech- 
ter, Lc. p. 875). Besides his father, who was his 
principal teacher, Jacob quotes very often in the 
Turim his elder brother Jehiel; once his brother 
Judah (Tur Orah Hayyim, § 417) and once his 
uncle R. Hayyim (ib. 849). - | 
Jacob was very poor all his lifetime and suffered 
great privations (Tur Orah Hayyim, § 242; comp. his 
epitaph in Luzzatto, **AbneZikkaron," 
His Life. No.7). His business seems to. have con- 
sisted in lending money (Tur, /.c. $539). 
It is also known, contrary to the statement of Za- 
cuto (“ Yuhasin," ed. London, p. 223), that Jacob did 
not succeed his father in the rabbinate of Toledo, 
his brother Judah filling that office (Schechter, l.e., 
Luzzatto, l.e. No. 5). Jacob's testament (Schechter, 
l.c. 918 et seg.) betrays a lofty spirit. He wandered 
in different countries, where ke observed the vary- 
ing religious customs which he quotes in his Turim; 
but his epitaph (Luzzatto, /.c. No. 7) refutes the as- 
sertion of Azulai (^Shem ha-Gedolim," i.) that he 
died and was buried in Curos. His pupil David 


Jacob ben Asher 
Jacob ben Benjamin 


Abudarham, writing in 1840, speaks of Jacob as 
already dead. 

Jacob was one of the pillars of rabbinic learning. 
His name became known throughout the entire Jew- 
ish world through the following works, which he 
wrote probably in Spain: (1) “Sefer ha-Remazim,” 
or *Kizzur Piske ha-Rosh " (Constantinople, 1575), 
an abridgment of his father's compendium of the 
Talmud, in which he condensed his father's decisions, 
omitting the casuistry. This work is arranged in 
the same order as the treatises of the Talmud, and 
is quoted by Jeroham b. Meshullum (*Sefer Me- 
sharim," Preface) Simeon b. Zemah Duran (Re- 
Sponsa, iii., No. 86), Elijah Mizrahi (Responsa, No. 4), 
and other Talmudists. (2) The four Turim, namely, 
(a) Tur Orah Hayyim (separately Mantua, 1476), 
containing the ritual laws relating to the daily 
prayers, the Sabbath, and holy days; (b) Tur Yoreh 

"^  De'ah (separately first third, 2. 1476; 
The Turim. completed at Ferrara, 1477), contain- 
ing the laws concerning things lawful 
and unlawful (*issur we-hetter”); (c) Tur Eben 
ha-'Ezer (separately Guadalajara, n.d.), containing 
the laws relating to marriage and divorce, legiti- 
macy, etc.; and (d) Tur Hoshen ha-Mishpat (edited 
with the other three, Piove di Sacco, 1475), contain- 
ing the civil laws. "The first complete edition, that 
of Piove di Sacco, finished July 3, 1475, is the sec- 
ond dated Hebrew book, and must have been begun 
earlier than the Rashi of Reggio of the same year. 
It was, after the Bible, the most popular work 
printed in the fifteenth century, no less than two 
complete editions and seven editions of parts being 
printed between 1475 and 1495 (Leiria). See Ix- 
CUNABULA. 

As stated above, Jacob was a young man when 
he began the Turim, which remained the standard 
code for both Sephardim and Ashkenazim up to the 
appearance of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. In the introduc- 
tion to the Tur Orah Hayyim he says he was in- 
duced to undertake such an immense work by a de- 
sire toestablish a code suited to the requirements of 
the time. Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, being a 
compilation of all the laws contained in the six 
orders of the Talmud, was too bulky for general 
use. Besides, with the course of time, questions 
arose to which no immediate solution was given in 
the Talmud. Jacob on the one hand simplified 
Maimonides’ work by the omission of laws which 
could not be applied after the destruction of the 
Temple, thus reducing the whole code to four parts, 
and on the other he inserted an account of the cus- 
toms which he had observed in various countries. 
In the Tur Orah Hayyim Jacob shows a greater 
deference to Ashkenazic than to Sephardic rabbis, 
citing the former very often. Once (§ 35) he even 
bases his decision on the Cabala, and once (§ 118) he 
speaks of the German Hasidim. ‘Just the contrary 
is the case in the other three Turim, where Sephar- 
dic authorities predominate. But throughout the 
four parts he speaks of the customs of different 
countries as an eye-witness; and very often he 
points out the differences between the Ashkenazic 
and the Sephardic practises. 

Jacob was averse to all kinds of controversy ; and 
he recorded the laws as they had been pronounced 
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by preceding expounders (“posekim”). In many 
cases he indicated merely that he was inclined to 
accept the opinion of a certain authority, with- 
out forcing his view upon the student. In many 
other cases he refrained from expressing his own 
opinion, and left the.decision to the officiating 
rabbi. He never speaks either favorably or un- 
favorably of secular sciences, ignoring them alto- 
gether. 

The Arba‘ Turim soon became very popular with 
students; but, as is generally the case with works 
of this nature, they felt the necessity of writing 
commentaries upon it. The commentators are: Jo- 

seph Cano (^ Bet Yosef”), who some- 

Commen- times criticizes Jacob’s text; Moses 

taries on  Isserles (“Darke Mosheh”); Joel 
the Turim. Sirkes (* Bayit Hadash ”); Joshua Falk 

(* Derishah u-Ferishah "); and Joseph 

Escapa (“Rosh Yosef”), who deals with only a part 

of the work. The four Turim have been unduly 

depreciated by Grütz and A. Geiger because they 
were not written in the philosophical spirit of Mai- 
monides. 

Jacob wrote also two commentaries on the Pen- 
tateuch: (1) *Rimze Ba'al ha-Turim" (Constanti- 
nople, 1500), which is printed in all the editions of the 
Pentateuch accompanied by commentaries, and con- 
sists only of gematria, notarikon, and Masoretic cal- 
culations; (2) *Perush ‘al ha-Torah," less known 
(Zolkiev, 1806), and taken mainly from Nahmanides, 
but without his cabalistic and philosophical interpre- 
tations. Jacob quotes many other commentators, 
among them Saadia, Rashi, Joseph Kara, Abraham 
ibn Ezra, Hiyya ha-Sefaradi, which last name Geiger 
erroneously emends to * Abraham b. Hiyya” (“ Wiss. 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iv. 401; comp. Carmoly in “ Orient, 
Lit." xii. 378). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buchholz, in Monatsschrift, xiii. 253-254; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 26a; Fürst, Bihl. Jud. ii. 14-16 ; 
A. Geiger, in Jüd. Zeit. iii. 244 et seq.: Grütz, Gesch. 8d ed., 
vii. 298 et seq.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1060; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1181-1192; Weiss, Dor, v. 118-123 
S. S. M. SEL. 


JACOB (ABERLE, ABRIL) BENEDICT 
(BENET): Rabbi at Alt-Ofen at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; son of Mordecai b. 
Abraham BExNET (Marcus Benedict). Jacob was the 
author of “Toledot Mordekai Benet” (Alt-Ofen, 
1832). The first part contains a biography, and the 
second various writings of his father: “ Likkutim,” 
explanations of Biblical passages; homiletic ex- 
planation of *dayyenu " as it occurs fifteen times in 
the Pesah Haggadah ; sermon on Shabbat Teshubah, 
delivered in 1826 ; commentary on the song of Debo- 
rah; *Hiddushe Halakot." The biography is writ- 
ten in a pure and easy Hebrew style. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 620; Fürst, 
Bihl. Jud. i. 108; idem, in Orient, Lit. viii. 494; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1193. 

G. M. Sc. 
JACOB BEN BENJAMIN ZEEB SAK: 
Lithuanian Talmudist; born in the first half of the 
seventeenth century at Wilna, Russia; died at Jeru- 
salem. Driven from his native city by the Chmiel- 
nicki persecutions, he left Russia with his father-in- 
law, Ephraim ben Aaron. On the way they were sep- 
arated by their pursuers, and after barely escaping 


PAGE FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF JACOB BEN ASHER’S "ARBA' TURIM," PIOVE DI Sacco, 14i». 
(in the Library of Columbia University, New York.) 
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death Jacob wandered about for several months, 
finally arriving at Trebitsch, Moravia, where lhe 
found his father-in-law. 

About 1665 Jacob was appointed rabbi of Tre- 
bitsch, later of Ungarisch-Brod, and after the death 
of Ephraim he officiated in Ofen. There also fate was 
against him; for the city was captured in 1686 by 
the imperial troops, and Jacob was carried captive 
to Berlin. Ransomed by the Jews of that city, he 
lived for some years with his son Zebi Ashkenazi in 
Altona, and then went to Jerusalem, where he died 
at the age of seventy-three. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 85. 
8. 8. A. Pk. 


JACOB, BENNO: German rabbi and Biblical 
scholar; born at Breslau Sept. 8, 1862; educated at 
the gymnasium, the university, and the theological 
seminary of his native town (Ph.D. 1889). Since 1891 
Jacob has been rabbi at Gottingen. 

Among his writings may be especially mentioned : 
“Das Buch Esther bei den LXX.” Giessen, 1890; 
“Unsere Bibel in Wissenschaft und Unterricht,” Ber- 
lin, 1898. He also edited “ Predigten, Betrachtun- 
gen und Gebete von Dr. Benjamin Rippner,” b. 
1901; and has made many contributions to Stade’s 


“ Zeitschrift.” 
S. F. T. H. 


JACOB BERAH DE-BAT SAMUEL. See 
MARI B. RACHEL B. SAMUEL. 

JACOB BAR BERATEH DE-ELISHA 
AHER. Nee Jacon, i. 


JACOB ÇADIQUE (ZADDIK): Spanish phy- 
sician and writer; born at Ucles in the second third 
of the fourteenth century. He devoted himself to 
the study of medicine, and became body-physician 
to D. Lorenzo Suarez de Figueroa, Maestre de San- 
tiago, from whom he received a commission to 
translate from the Limousinian into the Castilian 
dialect a moral-philosophical work containing prov- 
erbsand sayings from the Old and New Testaments 
and from the works of Aristotle, Seneca, Cicero, 
and others. This work, entitled “ Libro de Dichos 
de Sabios é Filosofos,” and consisting of seven parts, 
was finished in Velez July 8, 1402, and is still ex- 
tant in manuscript in the Escurial. Whether Jacob 
CGadique was baptized, as Amador de los Rios states, 
is not certain. i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Estudios, pp. 443 et seq.; Steinschneider, 

Jewish Literature, p. 103; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 

Jud. p. 110. 

G. M. K. 

JACOB OF CHINON: French tosafist; lived 
about 1190-1260. He was a pupil of Isaac ben 
Abraham of Dampierre and a teacher of Perez of 
Corbeil. His two brothers were Nathanael, “the 
Holy,” and Eliezer ben Joseph, “the Martyr,” both 
Talmudical scholars. Jacob wrote: (1) “Shittah,” 
probably on Sanhedrin, quoted by Mordecai (iii., 
Nos. 690, 691, on Sanh.; see Benjacob, *Ozar ha- 
Sefarim,” p. 573); (2) commentary on Gittin; (3) 
tosafot, some of which are quoted in Ber. 12a and 
Nazir 53a, and in Mordecai (Shab. x. 377; ‘Er. viii. 
527; D. M. ii.; comp. “ Monatsschrift;" 1878, p. 82). 

In the *Semak" on Gittin (No. 81), a passage 
somewhat doubtful as regards its genuineness, 


some tosafot of “R. Tam de Chinon" are quoted, 

while in a corresponding passage in Kol Bo (No. 

88) the name of the author is given as *Jacob de 

Chinon." *R. Tam of Chinon” occurs also in the 

Halberstam MSS. (No. 845), which makes it appear 

likely that Jacob of Chinon was known also by that - 

name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 566, 5/9; Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 445-749 ; idem, Les 
Ecrivains Juifs Francais, p. 469; Zunz, Z. G. p. 39. 

8. 8. | M. Sc. 
JACOB OF CORBEIL (called “the Saint"): 

French tosafist of the twelfth century. He was the 

brother of Judah of Corbeil, author of tosafot to 

various treatises of the Talmud. He is sometimes 
confounded with Jacob ha-Levi, “the Pious,” of 

Marvége or Marvéjols (Lozére, France). Aaron ben 

Hayyim ha-Kohen, in his commentary on the Mah- 

zor, praises him highly. He is mentioned by Isaac 

ha-Levi ben Judah in his “ Pa‘aneah Raza” as well 
as in Judah ben Eliezer's * Minhat Yehudah.” 
Jacob of Corbeil wrote tosafot to several Tal- 
mudical treatises, and he is frequently mentioned 
in the Tosafot, e.g., to Ket. 12b; Hul. 122b; Bezah 
Gb; Shab. 27a, 61a; Pes. 22. The * Memorbuch ” of 
Mayence names Jacob among the martyrs of Corbeil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 50, 77; Renan-Neubauer, Les 
Rabbins Francais, pp. 438, 411; Rev. Etudes Juives, iv. 
21; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 562. 

LG. S. K. 

JACOB OF COUCY: French tosafist of the 
thirteenth century; mentioned in tosafot to Kiddu- 
shin (43b, 67a), by Mordecai, and in Joseph Colon's 

* She'elot u-Teshubot” (No. 47, Venice, 1579). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross; Gallia Judaica, p. 556; Renan-Neu- 
bauer, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 446; Zunz, Z. G. p. 50. 

S. S. M. Sc. 


JACOB BEN DAVID PROVENCAL 
Chey or Sepia): French Talmudist of the 
fifteenth century; not to be confounded with the 
astronomer Jaccb ben David ben Yom-Tob Po‘el, 
called “Sen Bonet Bongoron (or Bonjorn) of Perpi- 
gnan ” (14th cent.). Jacob lived at Marseilles, where 
he was engaged in maritime commerce. Subse- 
quently he retired to Naples, and thence addressed 
a letter (1490) to David ben Judah Messer Leon of 
Mantua on the utility of secular studies, and espe- 
cially of medicine. Jacob was a learned Talmudist, 
and wrote a letter of approbation for Jacob Landau's 
casuistic work “Sefer Agur.” He wrote also a com- 
mentary on Canticles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Hist. des Médecins Juifs, p. 125; 
Gross, Gallia Juduica, p. 389. 


G. S. K. 

JACOB B. ELEAZAR: Spanish grammarian 
of the first third of the thirteenth century. The as- 
sumption that he lived in the first third of the 
twelfth century (Geiger's *Jüd. Zeit.” xi. 235; 
Grütz, ^ Gesch." 8d ed., vi 110; Winter and 
Wünsche, *Jüdische Litteratur,” ii. 183) is errone- 
ous. He was probably a native of Toledo, where 
he had access to the famous Bible Codex Hilleli 
(David Kimhi, ^ Miklol,” ed. Fürst, p. 78b); subse- 
quently he went to southern France, where he wrote 
“Gan Te‘udot” (see below) at the request of Samuel 
and Ezra, the sons of Judah, who, according to 
Steinschneider (in *Z. D. M. G." xxvii. 558), are 
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identical with Judah b. Nathanael’s sons of the same 
names, mentioned by Al-Harizi. 

Jacob ben Eleazar’s chief work, the “Kitab al- 
Kamil” (Hebr. “Sefer ha-Shalem "), written in Ara- 
bic, has long since been lost. Tanhum Yerushalmi, 
who quotes it in his lexicon (see Bacher, ^Aus dem 
Worterbuche Tanchum Jerushalmi's," 1908, p. 42), 
says in the introduction to his Bible commentary 
that the book was in reality, and not merely meta- 
phorically, complete, as its name indicated (“ R. E. 
J.” xl 141).  Tanhum's contemporary Abraham 
Maimonides also cites the work in his Pentateuch 
commentary (“ Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” ii. 155). 

The “Kitab al-Kamil, " which probably included 
a grammar and a lexicon, is cited frequently by 
David Kimhi; inabout twenty articles of his * Sefer 
ha-Shorashim " he quotes opinions of Jacob's, some 
of which are most original and remarkable (see 
ed. Lebrecht and Biesenthal, p. xxviii. Many cita- 
tions are found also inan anonymous Hebrew-Arabic 
lexicon (Steinschneider, ^Die Arabische Literatur 
der Juden," p. 290). As late as the fourteenth cen- 
tury the work was freely quoted by Isaac Israeli of 
Toledo in his commentary on Job (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 8883; “Ozar Nehmad,” iii. 
151) A Hebrew author of Damascus (date un- 
known) says that complete copies of the “Kitab 
al-Kamil” had been found in Egypt (“Zeit. für 
Hebr. Bibl.? ii. 154). It may be assumed that, the 
work being very large, only a limited number of 
copies existed. If Israelson's assumption (really 
originating. with Poznanski in “Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bibl.” ii. 156) is justified, long portions of the 
grammatical part of the * Kitab al-Kamil" are still 
extant; namely, the fragments found ina St. Peters- 
burg manuscript and elsewhere, which have been as- 
cribed to the earlier grammarian Isaac ibn Yashush. 
This fragmentary grammatical work also quotes the 
Codex Hilleli. 

Certain Hebrew works bearing the name of Jacob 
b. Eleazar have been assigned, and probably cor- 
rectly, to the author of the “ Kitab al-Kamil”; and 
they are probably among the twelve works by him 
dealing with different subjects which TanhumYeru- 
shalmi mentions (see * R. E. J.” xl. 141, note 5). 

The following three works of Jacob b. Eleazar 
are still extant: (1) “Gan Te‘udot,” a parenetic work 
on the human soul, written in mosaic style (formerly 
Halberstam MS., now in the Montefiore collection at 

amsgate; see “R. E. J.” xv. 1598). Copies of this 


work,under a different title, seem to be also in the, 


libraries of the Vatican and the Escurial (see Stein- 
schneider in “Z. D. M. G.” xxvii. 555 et seq.) (2) 
^ Meshalim," parables in * makamah " form, written 
in 1238 at the instance of friends, in order to show that 
Hebrew was as good a language as Arabic (Munich 
MS. No. 207). (93) “Sefer Kalilah wa-Dimnah,” a 
Hebrew version of the famous book of fables, in 
rimed prose, written fora certain Denveniste. Only 
the beginning of this translation has been preserved 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 884); this 
has been edited by Joseph Derenbourg (* Deux Ver- 
sions Hébraiques du Livre de Kalilah et Dimnah,” 
pp. 911-388, Paris, 1881; see KALILAH wa-Drw- 
NAH). "Two liturgical poems by Jacob b. Eleazar 
are enumerated in Zunz, * Literaturgesch." p. 201. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur 
der Juden, pp. 188 et seq.; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 818; Gei- 
ger's Jud. Zeit. xi. 292 et seq.; idem, Ozar Nehmad, ii. 159 


et seq. 
T, W. B. 


JACOB B. ELIEZER. Sce TEMERLES, JACOB. 


JACOB BEN EPHRAIM: Syrian Talmudist 
of the tenth century. From Salmon b. Jeroham's 
commentary to Psalms (exl. 6) it appears that Jacob 
b. Ephraim wrote à commentary to the Jerusalem 
Talmud. He is especially mentioned by the Karaite 
Joseph al-Kirkisani in his “Ha-Ma’or ha-Gadol,” 
where he recounts à dispute with Jacob ben 
Ephraim al-Shami in regard to the’ permissibility of 
marriage with a niece. Al-Kirkisani states further 
that he asked Jacob b. Ephraim why they (the 
Rabbinites) intermarried with the 'Isawite sectaries, 
and that the latter answered, * They have not se- 
ceded from us in regard to the calendar." Pinsker 
erroneously conjectured that Jacob ben Ephraim 
was to be identified with the Karaite Ben Ephraim, 
who was so violently attacked by Abraham ibn Ezra 
(“Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” p. 24), while Schorr, ig- 
noring the evidence, denied the existence of Jacob 
ben Ephraim (“ He-Haluz,” vi. 70). 


_ BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 24 (Sup- 


` 


plement, p. 14); Poznanski, in Steinschneider Festschrift, 
p. 201; idem, in J. Q. R. x. 159. ' 
S. S. M. SEL. 
JACOB BEN EPHRAIM OF LUBLIN: Po- 
lish rabbi; died in Lublin 1648. At first he occupied 
the post of rabbi and instructor at the yeshibah of 
that city, whence he was called to officiate as rabbi in 
Brest. There he entertained in 1631 R. Yom-Tob Lip- 
man Heller, who speaks of him with great respect, and 
mentions his officiating as rabbi in the two cities cited 
(* Megillat Ebah," p. 289. From Brest he returned 
to Lublin as rabbi, and remained there till his death. 
Jacob was known as “the Gaon Rabbi Jacob of 
Lublin”; for he was the teacher of the most emi- 
nent Polish rabbis of his time, who studied in his 
yeshibah and profited by his extensive knowledge of 
Halakah. Only a few of his responsa have been 
preserved: these are to be found among the re- 
sponsa of the Geone Batra’e. Some novellae by him 
and by his son R. Hóschel, on Yoreh De'ah, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, and Hoshen Mishpat, are still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 535; Ozerot Hay- 
yim, p. 252; Carmoly, Ha-'Orcbim u-Bene Yonah, pp. 32, 33. 


S. S. T. L. 
JACOB OF FULDA. See Jacos BEN MOR- 
DECAI. 


JACOB THE GALILEAN: Son of the Judah 
who caused an uprising against the Romans at the 
time of the taxation under Quirinius. Jacob fol- 
lowed his father’s example, and together with his 
brother Simeon also rebelled against the Romans. 
The procurator Alexander Tiberius had the two 
brothers nailed to the cross about the year 46 (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xx. 5, § 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 961; Schürer, Gesch. 

9d ed., i. 457, note 139, and p. 568. 

G. S. Km. 

JACOB GEBULAAH (GEBULAY A):. Pales- 
tinian scholar of the third century; disciple of Jo- 
hanan (Yer. Yeb. viii. 9b). He seems also to have 
sat at the feet of Hanina b. Hama, for he reports the 


Jacob b. Gershom 
Jacob ben Jekuthiel 
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latter’s halakot and haggadot, and this even in the 
presence of Johanan, who on one occasion expressed 
himself as opposed to an opinion of Hanina’s quoted 
‘by Jacob (Yer. Hal. iii. 59a). Jacob transmitted the 
halakot and haggadot of others also (Yer. Yeb. viii. 
9b). Thus, he cites Hanina’s eschatological inter- 


pretation of the passage “A generation passeth 


away, and a generation cometh” (Eccl. i. 4, Hebr.). 
Adducing the Biblical “I [the Lord] kill, and I make 
alive; I wound, and I heal” (Deut. xxxii. 39), Jacob 
argues that there was no need for the latter clause, 
since he who can revive the dead issurely able to heal 
the wounded; the Bible means that as the gen- 
eration passeth away.so the generation will come 
back; those who were lame at death will return 
lame, and the blind at death will return blind, all 
doubt of the identity of the dead and the resur- 
rected being thus precluded. Then, after having 
revived the dead, the Lord will free them from 
their infirmities (Eccl. R. i. 4). e 
S. S. S. M. 


JACOB B. GERSHOM HA-GOZER (= “the 
Mohel”): German Talmudist of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He was a nephew of Ephraim b. Jacob of 
Bonn, with whom he carried on a scientific corre- 
spondence; he had also personal relations with ELIE- 
ZER B. JOEL Hna-LEvi. As far as is known, Jacob 
was the first to write a monograph on circumcision. 
The work published by Glassberg in his collection 
“Zikron Berit ha-Rishonim” (Berlin, 1892), after a 
manuscript in the Hamburg Library, under the 
title “ Kelale ha-Milah le-Rabbi Ya‘akob ha-Gozer,” 
was not composed by Jacob himself, but by one of 
his pupils, of whom nothing further is known ex- 
cept that he was also a pupil of Eliezer b. Joel ha- 
Levi. 

The “ Kelale? opens with a homily on circumcision, 
very characteristic of the German preaching of that 
time; this is followed by a brief but very clear exposi- 
tion of the processes “milah,” * peri'ah," and *me- 
zizah,” and by a detailed account of the regulations 
concerning circumcision on the Sabbath, leading the 
writer to comment also on the cases when the milah 
does not take place on the eighth day after birth. 
The work contains valuable materiai for the history 
. of the liturgy and the religious customs of the Ger- 
man Jews. Doubtless it is incomplete in its present 
Shape; how much of it can be ascribed to Jacob and 
how much to the anonymous compiler is unknown. 
Aside from the Geonim, only German halakists and 
some authorities of northern France, as Rashi and 
Jacob Tam, are quoted in the book. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brüll ’s Jahrb. ix. 12; Müller, in the introduc- 
tion to Zikron Berit ha-Rishonim. 
S. &. L. G. 


JACOBTHE GNOSTIC. See James (THE JUST), 


JACOB BEN HANANEEL SEKILI (= “of 
Sicily "; Bible commentator and cabalist; lived in 
the fourteenth century. He was the author of 


“Minhat ha-Bikkurim," the first part of which, : 


“Torat ha-Minhah," is still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 984—980). 
It contains homilies on Genesis, Exodus, and Levit- 
icus, delivered on Sabbath afternoons. 
knew Arabic, quotes Maimonides, and refers to his 


The author : 


own large commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled 
“Talmud Torah.” Each section is brought into 
connection with some verses from the Prophets, and 
cabalistic explanations are frequent. He wrote also 


& work on Palestine, treating of localities and of the 


tombs of prominent men. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Yuhasin, ed. London, p. 228; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, ii. 153; Steinsehneider, Jewish Literature, p. 
104; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 570; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 


p. 494 
K. I. Bn. 


JACOB BEN HAYYIM BEN ISAAC IBN 
ADONIJAH: Masorite and printer; born about 
1470 at Tunis (hence sometimes called Tunisi); died 
before 1588. He left his native country in conse- 
quence of the persecutions that broke out there at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. After re- 
siding at Rome and Florence he settled at Venice, 
Where he was engaged as corrector of the Hebrew 
press of Daniel Bouprre. Late in life he embraced 
Christianity. Jacob’s name is known chiefly in con- 
nection with his edition of the Rabbinical Bible 
(1524-25), which he supplied with Masoretic notes 
and an introduction which treats of the Masorah, of 
“kere” and “ketib,” and of the discrepancies be- 
tween the Talmudists and the Masorah. "The value 
of his activity as a Masorite was recognized even by 
Elijah Levita, who, however, often finds fault with | 
his selections (second introduction to * Massoret ha- 
Massoret, " ed. Ginsburg). 

Jacob's introduction to the Rabbinical Bible was 
translated into Latin by Claude Capellus (* De Mari 
Rabbinico Infido," vol ii’, ch. 4, Paris, 1667), and 
into English by Christian D. Ginsburg (Longham, 
1865). Jacob also wrote a dissertation on the Tar- 
gum, prefixed to the 1527 and 1548-44 editions of 
the Pentateuch, and published extracts from Moses 
ha-Nakdan’s “Darke ha-Nikkud weha-Neginot,” a 
work on the accents. He revised the “editio prin- 
ceps" of the Jerusalem Talmud (1523), of Maimon- 
ides’ “ Yad,” and of many other works from Bom- 
berg's press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 322; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 197 ; Christian D. Ginsburg, Mas- 
soret ha-Massoret, pp. 33-34, London, 1867; Ozar Nehmad, 
Er oes Cat. Bodl. col. 1205; Fürst, Bibl. 


J. I. Bn. 


JACOB B. IMMANUEL PROVENCAL. See 
BONET DE LATES. 

JACOB, ISRAEL: German banker and philan- 
thropist; born April 14, 1729, at Halberstadt; died 
Nov. 25, 1803. He was widely respected for his 
philanthropy, which he did not confine to his own 
coreligionists. He was court agent to the Duke of 
Brunswick and the Margrave of Baden. Owing 
to his efforts the Jews’ body-tax was repealed 
in the state of Baden. He also took a prominent 
part in the conferences held in Berlin and Spandau 
relating to the apportioning of the Jews’ tax among 
the Prussian communities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Karl Witte, Israel oder der Edle Jude, Mag- 
deburg and Leipsic, 1804; Auerbach, Gesch. der Israelitischen 
Gemeinde Halberstadt, 1866, pp. 137 et seq. : E. Philippson, 
Israel Jacob, in Jahresbericht, der Jacobsonschule, 1908 ; 


A. Lewinsky, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1908, pp. 557 et seq. 
S. R. H. K. 
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JACOB BEN ISRAEL HA-LEVI: Rabbi of 
Zante: died on that island in 1634. He wasa native 
of Morea, Greece, and passed the earlier part of his 
life at Salonica, where he studied under the direc- 
tion of Aaron Hasun. Later he was called to the 
rabbinate of Zanté, a position which he held until 
his death. 

Jacob combined great Talmudical learning with 
extensive secular knowledge, and was highly es- 
teemed by his contemporaries. He was the au- 
thor of the following works: “She’elot u-Teshubot 
Rabbi Ya‘akob le-Bet Lewi” (2 vols., Venice, 1614; 
with additions, 16932), responsa; * Derushim,” ser- 
mons arranged in the order of the Sabbatical sec- 
tions. no longer extant; a translation of the Koran 
from the Latin into Hebrew, with an essay on the 
history of Mohammed and hisreligion, This transla- 
tion is still in manuscript (Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 9207). A funeral oration on Jacob 
pronounced by Azariah Figo is inserted in " Binah 
le-‘Ittim ” (No. 78). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot. p. 47a; Azulai, 


Shem na-Gedolim, s.v.; Michael, in Orient, Lit. ii. 600 ; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1221; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 


rael, p. 552. 

S. 8. I. BR. 

JACOB B. JACOB HA-KOHEN: Spanish 
cabalist of the end of the thirteenth century; born 
at Soria; buried at Segovia; also called Gikatilla, 
according to Jellinek (“Beiträge zur Gesch. der 
Kabbala,” ii. 49). The cabalist Isaac ha-Kohen of 
Béziers was his elder brother, and outlived him. 
Nothing detinite is known regarding Jacob’s life. Of 
his works only “Tefillat R. Ya‘akob mi-Seguba,” 
a cabalistic prayer, has been printed (in Gabriel 
Warschauer’s * Likkutim me-Rab Hai Gaon”). His 
most important work is * Perush Zurot ha-Otiyyot,” 
on the form of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1871, xvii. 36. 

K. 

JACOB BEN JACOB MOSES OF LISSA: 
German Talmudist; died in Stryj, Galicia, May 25, 
1882. He wasa great-grandson of Zebi Ashkenazi and 
a pupil of Meshullam Eger. Jacob was ab bet din in 
Kalisz and afterward in Lissa, and is usually quoted 
as Jacob of Lissa or Jacob Lisser. Later he re- 
turned to Kalisz and lived there forten years. Jacob 
wrote: “Ta‘alumot Hokmah,” commentary on Ec- 
clesiastes (Lemberg, 1804; Dyhernfurth, 1819); 
“Zeror ha-Mor” and “ Palge Mayim,” commentaries 
on Canticles and Lamentations, under the general 
title * Imre Yosher” (ib. 1815 and 1819): the character 
of all three is homiletic-haggadic. Jacob had in- 
tended to write commentaries on the Five Megillot 
also under this title. 

Jacob's importance, however, rests upon the fol- 
lowing halakic writings, all of which contain hid- 
dushim and bi'urim; (1) “Sefer Hawwot Da‘at,” 
commentary on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 69- 
201; the earlier sections of Yoreh De‘ah (1-68) 
are very briefly dealt with in the form of an intro- 
duction to the work (Lemberg, 1799; Dyhernfurth, 
1810, and often since in editions of the Yoreh De‘ah, 
as the Wilna [1894] ed.). Init the works of earlier 
commentators are discussed and somewhat pilpulis- 
tically developed. (2) “Sefer Mekor Hay yim,” com- 

VIT.—3 


Jacob b. Gershom 
Jacob ben Jekuthiel 


mentary on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Ora} Hayyim, 429 and 

following, with notes on the commentaries “Ture 

Zahab” and “Magen Abraham”; the second part 

contains hiddushim on Keritot (Zolkiev, 1807; 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1813; Warsaw, 1825; Dy- 

hernfurth, 1827). (8) “Sefer Netibot ha-Mishpat,” 

commentary on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, in 

two parts (Dyhernfurth, Lemberg; Zolkiev, 1809, 

1816; Sudilkov, 1830; and often since in Lemberg 

editions of Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat). (4) 

“Sefer Torat Gittin,” commentary on Shulhan 

‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer,” 119-155, and hiddushim on 

the Talmudic treatise Gittin (Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 

1818; Warsaw, 1815). (5) “Sefer Bet Ya‘akob,” 

commentary on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 66- 

118, and on the Talmudic treatise Ketubot (Grube- 

schow, 1823). (6) “Sefer Kehillat Ya‘akob,” a col- 

lection of discussions and notes on several legal 
points in the Eben ha-‘Ezer and Oral Hayyim 

(Lemberg, 1831). 

Toward the end of his life Jacob composed a short 
compendium of dinim, under the title “Derek ha- 
Hayyim ” (Zolkiev, 1828; Altona, 1881). This com- 
pendium is very popular and was frequently reprinted 
in the larger Hebrew prayer-books. These dinim 
are taken either from later exponents of the Law as 
contained in the works “Ture Zahab,” “Magen 
Abraham,” “ Peri Megadim,” etc., or from his own 
decisions. The sources from which he borrowed are 
usually indicated. 

Jacob wrote also a commentary on the Pesah Hag- 
gadah under the title *Ma'aseh Nissim,” with the 
text and a short compendium of the Passover ritual 
(* Kizzur Dinim "; Zolkiev, 1807, 1885 ; Minsk, 1816; 
Dyhernfurth, 1817, and later). After Jacob's death 
his grandson Naphtali Z. N. Chachamowicz pub- 
lished his * Nahalat Ya‘akob” (Breslau, 1849), con- 
taining sermons on the Pentateuch, halakic hiddu- 
shim, responsa, and his last will. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim; A. B. Flohm, 
Ebel Yahid, Warsaw, 1883; Fuenn, Iceneset Yisrael, i. 551; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 21 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 
1229: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash ; Zedner, Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 304. 

S. S. M. Sc. 

JACOB BEN JEKUTHIEL: French Talmudic 
scholar; born at Rouen; died at Arras in 1028. 
Jacob became known by the fact that he was the 
bearer of a petition to Pope John XVII. praying 
him to stop the persecution of the Jews in Lorraine 
(1007). These persecutions, organized by King 
Robert of France, are described in a Hebrew pam- 
phlet published in Berliner's “ Magazin " (iii. 46-48, 
Hebrew part, reproducing Parma [De Rossi] MS. 
No. 568, 98: see also Jew. Encyc. v. 447, s.v. 
FRANCE) They were so terrible that many women, 
in order to escape the fury of the mob, jumped into 
the river and wcre drowned. Jacob undertook the 
journey to Rome, but was imprisoned with his wife 
and four sons by Duke Richard (doubtless Richard 
the Fearless of Normandy), and escaped death only 
by a miracle. He left his eldest son, Judah, as a 
hostage with Richard while he with his wife and 
three remaining sons went to Rome. He made a pres- 
ent of seven gold marks and two hundred pounds 
to the pope, who thereupon sent a special envoy to 
King Robert ordering him to stop the persecutions. 


Jacob ben Jeremiah 
Jacob ha-Levi 


Jacob stayedin Rome till the return of the envoy, 
à space of four years, during which time he made 
the acquaintance of the three members of the Roman 
rabbinate, Moses Nasi, Abraham, and Shabbethai. 
He then went to Lorraine and remained there 
twelve years. In 1023, being invited by Count 
Baldwin of Flanders to settle in his territory, he 
went with thirty of his friends to Arras with the 
intention of so doing. Jacob, however, died three 
months after his arrival; and, as there was no Jewish 
cemetery in the place, he was buried at Reims. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the Hebrew text mentioned above, 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. TL et seq.; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 212. 

S. S. M. SEL. 
JACOB BEN JEREMIAH MATTITHIAH 

HA-LEVI: German translator of the seventeenth 

century. He translated into Judæo-German Abra- 

ham Jagel’s “Lekah Tob” (Amsterdam, 1675; 

Wilmersdorf, 1714; Jesnitz, 1719) and the “Sefer 

ha-Yashar” (under the title “Tam we-Yashar”; 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1674: frequently reprinted). 

The latter work contains Biblical history from 

Adam to the period of the Judges, with haggadic 

elaboration (see Zunz, “G. V.” p. 163). After every 

paragraph a short résumé of the content and the 
moral application of the story of the section are 


given. The early editions contain also extracts from 
Abraham  Zaeuto's “Sefer Yuhasin” and from 


Eleazar Askari's “Sefer Haredim,” together with 

various prayers (in German), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 2838; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 20; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1222 ; idem, 
Jewish Literature, p. 223. 

D. M. Sc. 
JACOB BEN JOEL: Russian rabbi in Brest- 

Litovsk in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

He wrote: “She’erit Ya‘akob,” containing hiddu- 

shim on the Pentateuch, on the Five Megillot, and on 

some Talmudic haggadot (Altona, 1727). See Bresr- 

LIToOvsK. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 562; Feinstein, 
‘Ir Tehillah, pp. 32, 87, Warsaw, 1886; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 
19; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1223. 

H. R. M. Sc. 
JACOB BEN JOSEPH ISRAEL (known also 
as Joseph Israel): French scholar; lived at Pont- 

Audemer in the twelfth century; pupil of Jacob 

Tam, with whom he carried on a correspondence 

(“Sefer ha-Yashar," pp. 77-78; Tos. to Ket. 98b), 

and of Samuel b. Meir (“ Teshubot Rabbane Zarfat," 

No. 8). Gross supposes that Jacob is identical with 

Jacob of Pont-Audemer, known as a Biblical com- 

mentator, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 441. 


G. I. Br. 


JACOB JOSHUA BEN ZEBI HIRSCH: 
Polish rabbi; born at Cracow in 1680; died at Of- 
fenbach Jan. 16, 1756. On his motber’s side he 
was a grandson of Joshua of Cracow, the au- 
thor of “Maginne Shelomoh.” While a youth 
Jacob became examiner of the Hebrew teachers cf 
Lemberg. In 1702 his wife, his child, and his 
mother were killed through an explosion of gun- 
powder that wrecked the house in which they 
lived. Jacob himself narrowly escaped death. He 
was then called to the rabbinate of Tarli and Lisko, 
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small Galician towns. In 1717 he replaced Hakam 
Zebi in the chief rabbinate of Lemberg; and thence 
he was called to Berlin in 1781. Having displeased 
Veitel-Heine Ephraim, one of the most influential 
leaders of the community, by rendering a judgment 
against him, he was compelled at the expiration of 
his term of office (1734) to resign. After having 
been for seven years rabbi of Metz he became chief 
rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Main ; but the unfavor- 
able attitude of the local authorities toward the 
Jews, and the fact that the community was divided 
by controversies, made his position there very pre- 
carious. Soon afterward the quarrel between Jacob 
Emden and Jonathan Eybeschütz broke out. The 
chief rabbi, because of his opposition to Ey beschütz, 
was ultimately compelled to leave the city (1750). IIe 
wandered from town to town till he came to Worms, 
where he remained for some years. He was then 
called back to Frankfort; but hisenemies prevented 
him from preaching in the synagogue, and he left 
the city à second timo. 

Jacob was one of the greatest Talmudists of his. 
time, He wrote “Pene Yehoshua‘,” novelle on the 
Talmud, in four parts. Two of them were published 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main (1752); the third, with his 
“ Pesak bet-Din Hadash,” at Fürth (1766); the fourth, 
which, in addition to Talmudic novell, contains. 
novelle on the Tur Hoshen Mishpat and “ Likku- 
tim," also at Fürth (1780). He wrote also a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, which is mentioned by 
the author himself, but has not appeared in print. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 358, 362, 866; Buber, 
Ashe Shem, pp. 104-109; Landshuth, Toledot Anshe Shem, 
pp. 27-380; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 567-569. 

8. S. M. SEL. 


JACOB JUDAH ARYEH LEON. See LEON. 


JACOB BEN JUDAH HAZZAN OF LON- 
DON: English codifier of the thirteenth century. 
His grandfather was one Jacob he.Aruk (possibly 
Jacob le Long). In 1287 Jacob wrote “‘Ez Hay- 
yim," a ritual code in two parts, containing sixty 
and forty-six sections respectively, dealing with the 
whole sphere of Halakah, and following in large 
measure Maimonides in the Mishneh Torah, though 
Jacob utilized also the “Halakot Gedolot,” the 
“Siddur” of R. Amram, and the works of Moses of. 
Coucy, Alfasi, and the tosafists. He quotes, further- 
more, Isaac ben Abraham, Moses of London, and 
Berechiah of Nicole (Lincoln). Some verses by him 
are also extant (*J. Q. R.” v. 859). The **Ez Hay- 
yim" still exists in a manuscript which formerly 
belonged to Wagenseil and is now in the Raths- 
bibliothek at Leipsic. 

The work is of interest as the chief literary produc- 
tion of an English Jew before the Expulsion, and 
gives an account of the ritual followed by the Jews 
of England at that date, a full analysis of which is. 
given by D. Kaufmann in “J. Q. R.” iv. 20-64, 550- 
961. The only part of the work that has been pub- 
lished is the section edited by H. Adler in the 
“Steinschneider Festschrift" (Hebr. section, pp. 
156-208). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Adler, in Papers of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, p. 276, London, 1888; idem, in Stein- 
schneider Festschrift, pp. 241-242; D. Kaufmann, as above: 
and in J. Q. R. v. 353-374. J 
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JACOB BEN JUDAH LOB: Polish rabbi; 
lived in the second half of the cighteenth century. 
Educated as a Talmudist, he became rabbi of Kras- 
nopolie, government of Suwalki. He wrote “ Pedu- 
yot Ya‘akob,” an index to the halakot and subjects 
of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, in the reverse order of the 
alphabet (“tashrak ?). This was published in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder with the approbation of the rabbi 
of that city, Naphtali Hirz, in 1800. In the preface 
the author describes his sufferings at the Hands of 
his enemies; how through them he was confined in 
prison for seven weeks; and how when he was lib- 
erated he wrote his work according to a vow that 
he had made while in prison. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, p. 210. 

S. 8. NT OL. 

JACOB, JULIUS: German landscape- and por- 
trait-painter; born in Berlin April 25, 1811; died 
there Oct. 20, 1882. He studied under Wach at the 
Düsseldorf Kunstakademie, and under Delaroche 
in Paris. Having completed his studiesat the lat- 
ter place he traveled through Europe, North Africa, 
and Asia Minor, returning with more than a thou- 
sand landscape-studies and over three hundred cop- 
ies of portrait-paintings from foreign art-galleries. 
From 1844. to 1855 Jacob lived in London; he then 
visited Vienna, where he painted the portraits of 
several prominent men, among whom may be men- 
tioned the princes Metternich, Schwarzenberg, Liech- 
tenstein, and Lobkowitz, and Count Kinsky. 

Among Jacob's most important paintings are the 
following: “Steinfeld von Sorrent” and “Aus der 
Mark" (exhibited in Berlin, 1876); “ Verstossung 
aus dem Paradies”; “Scene ausder Frithjofssage ” ; 
*Künstlerleben?; and “Scenen aus der Geschichte 
St. Ludwigs." Jacob was awarded gold medals by 
the academies of arts in Paris, Lyons, and Rouen, 
and became an honorary member of several acade- 
mies throughout Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Müller, Allgemeines Ktinstler-Lexicon; Clem- 
ent and Hutton, Artists of the Nineteenth Century and 
Their Works. 

8. B c. 

JACOB OF KEFAR HANAN (HANIN): 
Palestinian amora of the third generation (3d and 
Ath cent.) Jacob is especially known as a hagga- 
dist (Pesik. iv. 90b; Gen. R. xxxii. 5; Yer. Ber, v. 
2; Yer. Ta‘an. i. 1), but most of his haggadic say- 
ings have been transmitted only by his pupils and 
successors. Once (Pesik. R. 83 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
153b]) his name occurs as “Jacob of Kefar Hana- 
niah." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Agada der Palüstinensischen Amo- 
rüer, iii. 569-571, 
M. SEL. 


S. 8. 

JACOB OF KEFAR HITTAYA (w"vbn): 
Palestinian scholar of the second century; contem- 
porary of Judah I. Jacob is said to have been in 
the habit of visiting his teacher every day (Hag. 5b). 
Heilprin (“Seder ha-Dorot," ii.) concluded that he 
was & pupil of Akiba and teacher of Judah I. ; this, 
however, is not certain. 

8. S. M. SEL. 

JACOB OF KEFAR NEBURAYA: Judzo- 
Christian of the fourth century. Neburaya is prob- 
ably identical with Nabratain, a place. to. the north 


of Safed, where, according to Schwarz (“Tebu’at 
ha-Arez," p. 103a), is the tomb of Jacob as well as 
that of Eleazar of Modi‘im. Jacob was well known 
asa haggadist before he embraced Christianity; and 
in two instances his haggadot met with the approval 
of the Rabbis. One of these may be quoted: in 
the school of Cæsarea he interpreted Hab. ii. 19 as 
being a rebuke of simony. On the same occasion 
he indicated Isaac b. Eleazar as & worthy candi- 
date for the rabbinate (Yer. Bik. iii. 9; Midr. 

Shemu'el vii.). 

Jacob was also consulted at Tyre on halakie mat- 
ters; but his decisions were not accepted. He de- 
cided (1) that the rules of shehitah should be ap- 
plied to fish, and (2) that a son born of a Gentile 
woman may be circumcised on the Sabbath. On 
account of these decisions Jacob incurred repri- 
mands from R. Haggai, who ordered him to be 
flogged. Jacob, after presenting some arguments 
against this punishment, finally acknowledged that 
he deserved it (Pesik. R. 14 [ed. Friedmann, p. 61a]; 
Pesik. iv. 85b-86a; Yer. Yeb. ii. 6 and parallels). 
His heresy was not generally known. 

Only Jacob's contemporary Isi of Cæsarea counts 
him among the Judo-Christians, applying to him 
the Biblical word “sinner” (Eccl. R. vii. 47). The 
appellation “Jacob Mina’ah” (= “Jacob the Here- 
tic”), met with in the Midrashim, may refer to the 
subject of this article. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 709-711 et pas- 
sim; Heilprin, Seder lia-Dorot, ii.; Levy, in Ha-Maggid, 
xiv. 245; Neubauer, G. T. p. 270. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

JACOB OF KEFAR SEKANYA (SIMAT): 
Judeo-Christian of the first century; mentioned on 
two occasions, in both Talmuds and in the Midrash. 
Meeting R. Eliezer in the upper market-place of 
Sepphoris, he asked him for an opinion on a curious 
ritualistic question bearing upon Deut. xxiii. 18. 
As R. Eliezer declined to give an opinion, Jacob 
acquainted him with the interpretation of Jesus de- 
rived from Micahi. 7. R. Eliezer was pleased 
with the interpretation and was consequently sus- 
pected of Christian leanings by the governor ('Ab. 
Zarah 17a; Eccl. R. i. 24; Tosef., Hul. ii. 24). On 
another occasion R. Eleazar ben Dama, nephew 
of R. Ishmael, having been bitten by a serpent, 
Jacob went to heal him in the name of Jesus. R. 
Ishmael objecting, Jacob proved from the Torah 
that one may seek healing from any source whatever. 
But in the meantime R. Eleazar died, and R. Ish- 
mael rejoiced that his nephew had not been de- 
filed by the treatment of a Christian (Yer. Shab. 
iv., end, where “Kefar Simat" is given; ‘Ab. Zarah 
29b; Eccl. R. /.c.). ! 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 118; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., 


iv. 44; Neubauer, G. T. p. 284. 
G. M. SEL. 


JACOB B. KORSHAI. See JACOB, 1. 


JACOB HA-LEVI HE-HASID: French 
rabbi and cabalist; lived in the thirteenth century, 
at Marvége. It was said that by prayers and in- 
vocations he was able to obtain from heaven deci- 
sions in religious matters, which were communicated 
to him in dreams. His decisions are collected in his 
* She'elot u-Teshubot min ha-Shamayim,” published 


Jacob Loanz . 
Jacob ben Meir 


by Judah Zerahiah Azulai in part five of David ibn 
Zimra’s responsa (Leghorn, 1818). Some of his re- 
sponsa are found also in Zedekiah ben Abraham’s 
“Shibbole ha-Leket? and in Jehiel's “Tanya,” an 
epitome of the latter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Benjacob, Ogar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 556; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 361; Güde- 
mann, Gesch. i. 81, Vienna, 1880; Michael, Or ha-Hayyint, 


No. 1066. 
S. Man. 


S. 8. 

JACOB LOANZ B. JEHIEL. Sce Loanz B. 
JEHIEL, JACOB. 

JACOB OF LONDON: First known presbyter 
of the Jews of England; appointed to that position 
by King John in 1199, who also gave him a safe-con- 
duct. He appears to have died in 1217, when Josce 
is mentioned as his successor. He is possibly iden- 
tical with the rabbi Jacob of London who translated 
the whole Haggadah into the vernacular so that 
women and children could understand it (Isserles, 
“Darke Mosheh,” to Tur Orah Hayyim, 478). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prynne, Short Demurrer, ii. 3-5; H. Adler, 

in Papers of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, pp. 

262-203. i 


JACOB OF LUNEL. 


JACOB BEN MEIR TAM (known also as 
Rabbenu Tam): Most prominent of French tosa- 
fists; born at Ramerupt, on the Seine, in 1100; died 
at Troyes June 9, 1171. His mother, Jochebed, was 
a daughter of Rashi. Rabbenu Tam received his 
education from his father, from Joseph Tob ‘Elem 
(Bonfils) II., and from his eldest. brother, Samuel 
ben Meir (RaSHBaM). After his father's death 
Jacob conducted a Talmudic academy in Rame- 
rupt. On May 8, 1147, on the second day of the 
Feast of Weeks, French crusaders broke into his 
home, robbed him of everything except his books, 
dragged him into a field, insulted him on account of 
his religion, and decided to kill him. They inflicted 
five wounds upon his head, in order, as they said, to 
take revenge upon the most prominent man in Israel 
for the five blows which the Jews had dealt to 
Jesus. <At that momenta prince of high rank hap- 
pened to pass, and Jacob called upon him for pro- 
tection, promising him a horse worth five marks in 
return. The prince thereupon bade the crusaders 
give the rabbi into his keeping, promising that he 
would either persuade him to be baptized or place 
him in their power again on the following day 
(Ephraim bar Jacob, in Neubauer and Stern, * Hebr. 
Berichte über die Judenverfolgungen Während der 
Kreuzzüge," p. 64). 

Shortly afterward, Jacob went to Troyes, not far 
away. It was probably there that the first French 
assembly of rabbis took place in 1160, in the deliber- 
ations of which Jacob (R. Tam) and his brother took 
a prominent part. Among other things, it was de- 
creed in this assembly under penalty of excommu- 
nication that disputes between Jews must be settled 
in a Jewish and not in a Christian court (Neubauer, 
in “R. E. J.” xvii. 66 et seg. ; Jacobs, “The Jews of 
Angevin England," p. 47). A second synod in 
Troyes, held after RaSHBaM’s death, renewed an 
old law of Narbonne which decreed that if a woman 
died childless within the first year after her mar- 
riage her husband, after deducting the equivalent of 


See Jacon Nazir. 
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what she had used during the year, was to return 
her dowry and valuables to her parents or guardians 
(see “Sefer ha-Yashar," § 579; “R. E. J.” xvii. 71— 
72). This regulation and that of the first synod 
(see Kol Bo, 8 117) are by some authorities (Meir 
Rothenburg, Responsa, No. 984, cd. Prague; No. 
159, ed. Cremona; Harleian MSS., London, No. 5686) 
designated “ordinances [“ takkanot ?] 
His of R. Tam.” A third synod, presided 
Takkanot. over'by R. Tam and Moses of Pon- 
toise, threatened with excommunica- 
tion any person who should question the legality of 
a deed of divorce on the ground that the document 
had not been written in the prescribed way. Other 
ordinances, doubtless passed at similar synods (see 
SvNops, RABBINICAL) by R. Tam in conjunction 
with other French rabbis, were cited in the name of 
R. Tam alone, and correctly, in so far as they were 
due to his suggestion. Among them was the repce- 
tition of the ban uttered by R. Gershom against 
polygamy, and the regulation that men must not di- 
vorce or desert their wives except for sufficient cause ; 
according to Halberstam MS. No. 45, p. 256 (now 
in Montefiore Library, No. 130; comp. H. Hirsch- 
feld in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 195), in which this second reg- 
ulation is cited in the name of R. Tam, only the ex- 
igencies of business or study are sufficient to justify 
a man in leaving his wife at any time. 

It is said that R. Tam was very wealthy, and had 
official relations with the King of France (“Sefer 
ha-Yashar,” § 595), who favored him (Abraham ben 
Solomon, in Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 102; Harkavy, 
“Hadashim gam  Yeshanim," supplement to the 
Hebrew edition of Graetz, “Hist.” vi. 6, note 10; 
IIeilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot," i, 208a) So far as is 
known, Jacob had two sons, Joseph and Solomon, 
and one daughter, who married in Ramerupt. The 
*Isaac ben Meir” mentioned in the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar” ($$ 99, 252, 604) was his brother.. When 
the news of the heroic death of the martyrs at DLors 
reached Jacob, he appointed Siwan 20 (in the year 
1171it was May 26) a day of fasting for the inhabit- 
ants of France, England, and of the Rhine provinces. 

R. Tam's chief work is his “Sefer ha- Yashar," a 
very poor edition of which was published in Vienna 

in 1811, froma manuscript; the second 

The part, according to an Epstein manu- 

«í Sefer ha- script, with the notes of Ephraim Sol- 
Yashar.” omon Margoliouth and hisown, was rce- 

issued by F. Rosenthal, among the pub- 

lications of the Mekize Nirdamim Society (Berlin, 
19598). The first part (£& 1-582) contains princi- 
pally R. Tam's explanations (“bi’urim”) and no- 
velle (“hiddushim ”)—usually called *tosafot "—to 
thirty Talmudie treatises; the second part contains 
principally his responsa. A very clear critical anal- 
ysis of the “Sefer ha-Yashar” was made by I. H. 
Weiss in 1888; according to him the book in its 
present form was written by a pupil and relative of 
R. Tam, à grandson of R. Yom-Tob ben Judah. 
The original “ Sefer ha-Yashar,” written by R. Tam 
himself, and corresponding approximately to the 
first part of the present work, as the subscription at 
the end of § 540 shows, has doubtless been lost. 
The compiler, however, worked with great literary 
precision and faithfulness, and such expressions as 
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«I found no more in this connection in R. Jacob's 
work," or, “so concludes R. Jacob," expressions 
which occur repeatedly throughout the book, leave 
no doubt as to the identity of the various sources. 
In the tosafot also are various passages from the 
“Sefer ha-Yashar,” which are cited in the name of 
R. Tam (e.g., comp. § 26 with Tos. to Ber. 34a; $ 4 
with Tos. to Ket. 27a; etc.). The compiler of the 
“ Sefer ha-Yashar " had before him both redactions 
of the original work of R. Tam (see $8 271, 959, 367, 
and Tos. to ‘Er. 74b). The tosafot contained therein 
are not arranged in the order of the Gemara, but 
just as the last compiler chanced upon them, as he 
himself says. 

The present “Sefer ha-Yashar” contains neither 
all the tosafot of R. Tam, nor only his. He himself 
lad incorporated into his book the explanations of 
other commentators, as R. Gershom, Rashi, Eliezer 
of Mayence (RABeN), and RaSHBaM; and the later 
compiler added further tosafot of R. Tam's pupils. 
The original object of tlie book is plainly stated in 
the introduction, which unfortunately has been pre- 
served only in a very incomplete form: “I called it 
‘Sefer ha-Yashar,’” says the author, “because in it 
I wish to reconcile the old [divergent] traditions 
concerning the text of the Talmud with the original 
form of the text" (comp. David of 
Estella’s * Kiryat Sefer” in * M. J.C.” 
ii. 281). In these words is proclaimed 
a campaign against the conjectural 
criticism which was prevalent among Talmud exe- 
getes of Jacob's day. Rashi had often allowed him- 
self to indicate in his commentary the necessity for 
different readings based on evidence supplied by 
the context. His pupils, however, and especially 
Samuel ben Metr, went still further and corrected 
the Talmud text itself according to these correc- 
tions and their own. Against such violent treat- 
ment of ancient texts (“Sefer ha-Yashar," p. 48b) 
R. Tam vigorously protested. * Where my grand- 
father made one correction, Samuel made twenty, 
and erased [the old readings] from the manu- 
scripts [replacing them with new ones].” Although 
R. Tam well knew that the Talmud was not free 
from textual corruptions, he desired to restrain in- 
competent commentators who were in the habit of 
altering the established readings. Only old manu- 
scripts and well-authenticated readings, which Jacob 
zealously collected and examined, would he recog- 
nize as the norm. He also made corrections in the 
Talmud on the basis of the Talmud text of R. Hana- 
neel, but he exercised the greatest caution in ma- 
king such emendations (§ 861), and hoped that later 
generations might understand what had seemed unin- 
telligiblein hisage. Thusa large part of his tosafot is 
devoted to a rectification of the readings of the text. 

Since R. Tam objected so strongly to textual 
emendations, except in extreme cases, he was forced 

to adopt asystem of casuistic inter- 


Object and 
Method. 


Treatment pretation, and to invent distinctions 
of Contra- which did not exist in the plain read- 

dictory ing of the text and which had to be 
Passages. interpreted into it. He boasts of his 


skill in reconciling contradictory deci- 
sions found in the Talmud (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” p. 
78b). He would, however, have energetically op- 


Jacob Loanz 
Jacob ben Meir 


posed the designation of his method as * pilpulistic." 
He emphatically asserts that his explanations follow 
the simple meaning of the text (*peshat"). and 
argues against those persons " who, by their pilpu- 
listic methods, distort the explanations of our teach- 
ers, and whose interpretations render the Halakot 
wholly meaningless"; and he accuses them of in- 
venting difficulties solely with the purpose of meet- 
ing them (b. p. 79c). The pupils of R. Tam took 
his warning against textual changes to heart. and in 
so far as they were thereby induced to preserve com- 
paratively unaltered the Talmud text as it existed 
in their time, his influence can only be commended. 
On the other hand, however, it can not be denied 
that he is in some degree responsible for the pilpu- 
listic methods followed by his successors. 

R. Tam is generally regarded as the head of the 
French school of tosafists (^ba'al ha-Tosafot "; 
Joseph ibn Zaddik, in * M. J. C." i. 94). 'The closer 
association of the French and German Jews with 
their Christian fellow citizens created new condi- 
tions of life, and necessitated religious 
regulations and decisions other than 
those contained in the Talmud. Tode- 
rive such laws directly or by inference 
from the Talmud, and to formulate them, was the 
task of the tosafists; and it was above all R. Tam 
who held that all new enactments must represent à 
continuous development of the Talmud, as regards 
both its halakah and its method of discussion. He 
is not content in his tosufot merely to give halakic 
decisions, but in each case attempts their justifica- 
tion. He uses two methods of demonstration—the 
analogical or inductive method, and the logical 
method; the second method consists of a series of 
Socratic questions, by which all possible opinions or 
decisions except his own are excluded as logically 
impossible. The questions are thus the single steps 
in the demonstration. 

R. Tam was well aware that he had created this 
method of indirect demonstration. He wrote to his 
pupil Joseph of Orleans (“Sefer ha-Yashar," p. 78b; 
comp. also & 282): “Thou knowest my method of 
postulating questions in order to reach the correct 
halakic view [*shemu'ah"]. I give no forced an- 
swers; my questions are their own answers." If 
the tosafists are really the continuators or epi- 
gones of the Amoraim, and differ from them only in 
respect to language, it was chiefly R. Tam who 
gave them the impulse in that direction. 

A large partof the tosafot given in the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar" have been reprinted in abbreviated form 

among the Talmudic Tosafot. The 
Relation to observation has been made that the 

Tosafot decisions in the “Sefer ha-Yashar” 

of Talmud. and those in the Tosafot frequently 

contradict each other (comp. e.g., on 
non nyiaw, “Sefer ha-Yashar, ” S 482, with Tos. to 
Shebu. 41a, s.c. INDOS). These contradictions can be 
partially explained by the fact of the existence of 
rarious manuscripts of R. Tam's tosafot (see p. 78a), 
into which textual divergences, variations, addi- 
tions, and mistakes crept at a very early period. 
Afterward the mere content of his practical deci- 
sions was regarded as sufficient, and these were 
transmitted in the shortest form possible—often, in- 


As 
Tosafist. 
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deed, in too brief a form; so that when the laws came 
in later times to be analyzed and amplified again, 
motives, methods of reasoning, and arguments which 
were in reality wholly foreign to R. Tam were at- 
tributed to him. Weiss suggests that if people had 
studied the “Sefer ha-Yashar” itself, which has al- 
ways been neglected, and had learned to know the 
writer through his book, the Halakah would per- 
haps have had in many respects a wholly different 
development. 

Even during his lifetime R. Tam was considered 
the greatest Talmudic authority in France and Ger- 


many, and questions from those two 
EXis countrics, occasionally alse from Spain 


Teshubot. (Mordecai, Hul., No. 666), England 
(Meir Rothenburg, Responsa, No. 240), 
and Italy (Mordecai, Ket., No. 146), were addressed 
to him. His elder contemporaries willingly recog- 
nized his superiority, and were not offended at his 
authoritative and rather overbearing tone. His 
responsa are scattered through many halakic works; 
the greater part (103) of them is contained in his 
“Sefer ha-Yashar” (2d part); in *Halakot Pesukot 
min ha-Geonim” (ed. Müller, Nos. 7-9); in “Kerem 
Hemed ” (vii. 47 e£ seg.); and in the “ Teshubot 
Hakme Zarfat we-Lotar” (ed. Joel Müller, pp. 
ix. ef seq., Vienna, 1881); others are found in 
the Mahzor Vitry, which contains also his rules 
for writing the Torah scroll (ed. Hurwitz, pp. 
651 et seg., Berlin, 1893), and in a manuscript 
in the Bodleian (Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 641, 9). No. 2348, 9 of the Bod- 
leian collection contains his rules for the drawing 
up of contracts, especially deeds of divorce (comp. 
“Sefer ha-Yashar," $$ 65-69; Mahzor Vitry, ed. 
Hurwitz, p. 782; comp. 7. p. 786 for the lializah 
formula; see also Z. Frankel, “Entwurf einer 
Gesch. der Literatur der Nachtalmudischen Re- 
sponsen,” pp. 82 et seq.). 
In the field of Hebrew poetry, also, the importance 
of R. Tam is not slight. He was influenced by the 
poetry of the Spaniards, and is the 
As chief representative of the transition 


Liturgical period, in Christian lands, from the 
Poet. old * pay yetanic " mode of expression 


to the more graceful forms of the Span- 
ish school. According to Zunz (* Literaturgesch.” 
pp. 265 et seg.) he composed the following pieces for 
the synagogue: (1) several poems for the evening 
prayer of Sukkot and of Shemini 'Azeret ; (2) a 
hymn for the close of Sabbath on which a wedding 
is celebrated; (3) a hymn for the replacing of the 
Torah rolls in the Ark on Simhat Torah; (4) an 
“ofan” in four metric strophes (see Luzzatto in 


“Kerem Hemed,” vii. 85); (5) four Aramaic “re- . 


shut”; (6) two “selihot” (the second is reproduced 
by Zunz in “S. P.” p. 248, in German verse; sec 
also “Nahalat SHeDaL" in Berliner’s “Magazin” 
[“Ozar Tob"], 1880, p. 30). It must, however, be 
remarked that there was a synagogal poet by the 
name of Jacob ben Meir (Levi) who might easily 
have been confounded with the subject of this 
article, and therefore Tam’s authorship of all of 
these poems is not above doubt (sce Landshuth, 
“‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 106: comp. also Har- 
kavy, “Hadashim gam Yeshanim,” supplement to 


the Hebrew edition of Graetz, “ Hist." v. 39; Brody, 
“Kuntras ha-Piyyutim,” p. 72). The short poems 
which sometimes precede his responsa also show 
great poetic talent and a pure Hebrew style (see 
Bacher in * Monatsschrift," xliv. 56 et seg.). When 
Abraham ibn Ezra was traveling through France 
R. Tam greeted him in verse, whereupon Ibn Ezra 
exclaimed in astonishment, “Who has admitted 
the French into the temple of poetry?” (“Kerem 
Hemed,” vii. 85). Another work of his in metric 
form is his poem on the accents, which contains 
forty-five strophesriming in p'n; itis found in vari- 


ous libraries (Padua, Hamburg, Parma), and is en- 
titled ^ Muhnberct."  Luzzatto has given the first 


four strophes in “Kerem Hemed ” (vii. 88), and Hal- 
berstam has printed the whole poem in Kobak's 
" Jeschurun " (v. 128). 

In the field of grammatical exegesis R. Tam tow- 
ered high above his northern French contemporaries. 
Ife wrote his “Sefer ha-Hakra'ot" 
with the avowed intention of “ harmo- 
nizing” the statements of the two 
grammarians Menahem ben Saruk and 
Dunash ben Labrat, but as a matter of fact he usu- 
ally agrees with Menahem and defends him against 
his opponent. In this work R. Tam divides the 
verbs into twelve classes, according to their roots, 
and it isa noteworthy fact that he arrives at the 
triliteral theory quite independently of Judah ben 
David Hayyuj. The work has been published by 
Filipowski in “ Mahberet Menahem” (London, 1855). 
Joseph Krurr afterward wrote the “Sefer ha-Galui " 
in Opposition to this work of R. Tam. 

The cabalists claimed R. Tam as one of them- 
selves, ascribing to him a cabalistic prayer begin- 
ning Gy pap nt/p33. It isreproduced in Nathan 
ben Meir Krumenau’s “Hayye ‘Olam ha-Ba” 
(Cracow, 1648; see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 
1258). R. Tam probably wrote marginal notes to a 
Mahzor (see Zunz, “Ritus,” p, 26), to “Seder Ko- 
dashim,” and to the *IIalakot Gedolot” (see Tos. 
to Ber. 37a and ‘Er, 40a; Meir Rothenburg, Re- 
sponsa, ed. Prague, No. 74; “Sefer ha-Terumah,” 
No. 18). i 

R. Tam, in spite of absorbing scholarly activity, 
looked upon life and its changing conditions with a 
clear eye, and wherever the Talmud would permit 
welcomed a less severe ritualistic practise (comp. 
“Sefer ha-Yashar,” p. 74a); in many cases he was 
“the apologist for existing customs and usages” 

(Low, * Lebensalter,” p. 170). Hewas 

Character- especially lenient in regard to per- 
ization. mitted and forbidden foods (“issur 
we-hetter?; see Tos. to Hul. 104b; 

Tos. to ‘Ab. Zarah 35b), to the collection of taxes 
from Jews and Jewish proselytes (“ Sefer ha-Yashar, " 
S (9b), to the wine-trade (153 M; 2b. & 618), and to 
many other practical questions (comp. čb. p. "5b, on 
unleavened bread at the Passover Feast), too numer- 
ous to be indicated here. For example, he allowed 
women to wear rings on the Sabbath, and under cer- 
tain conditions permitted marriages to be performed 
on that day; for the formation of a quorum of ten 
(“minyan”) he was willing to recognize a boy who 
was a minor (* katon ") as being of age (Tos. to Ber. 
47b; see also Oppenheim in * Monatsschrift,” 1869, 


As Gram- 
marian. 
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p. 92, on the * Bernickelgans ") In his decisions he 
is everywhere independent of standard authorities, 
even of his grandfather Rashi (“Sefer ha-Yashar," 
8 586); in this respect he served as a model for later 
teachers (Asher ben J ehiel, Responsa, No. 58). 

R. Tam had a large number of disciples, who had 
come to him from France, Germany, Bohemia, and 
Russia; the following are the most prominent: Hay- 
yim ben Hananeel ha-Kohen (see his saying in Tos. to 
Ket. 103b); Isaac ben Samuel (RI the Elder) son 
of R. Tam's sister, and who afterward took his place 
in Ramerupt; Peter, who was killed in Carinthia 
(seo Wiener, “ ‘Emek ha-Bakah,” p. 165, note 107; 


Gross, “ Gallia Judaica," p. 434) in 1147; Joseph of 


Orleans; Eliezer ben Samuel of Metz; Joseph Bekor 
Shor. In after-times, R. Tam, like Rashi, was paid 
almost unbounded respect. People hardly dared to 
contradict him (see Meir Rothenburg, Responsa, ed. 
Cremona, No. 144) or to decide between grandfather 
and grandson, “those two high mountains” (7b. No. 
159; Joseph Colon, Responsa, No. 161). 

As a matter of fact both have exercised an un- 
usually deep and a universal influence on the halakic 
development of European Judaism down to the 
present day. Fables have been woven around the 
history of R. Tam, and it is said that on one occa- 
sion, when certain rabbis were discussing whether 
the knots in the tefillin should be tied anew every 
day (Tos. to Men. 85b), he descended from heaven 
“like a lion” and discussed the question with Moses 
in the house of Menahem Vardimas until Moses 
acknowledged himself defeated, and told the rabbis 
that R. Tam was worthy to be followed (see D. 
Kaufmann in “R. E. J.” v. 978et seq.). So high an 
authority as Asher beu Jehiel placed R. Tam’s 
knowledge even above that of Maimonides (sce 
“Yam shel Shelomoh” on B. K., Preface). 
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JACOB BEN MORDECAI: German scholar; 
flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. A native of Fulda, he was generally called 
“Jacob of Fulda”; but he was banished from that 
town and settled at Schwerin. He wrote: (1) “ Tikkun 
Sheloshah Mishmarot" (Frankfort - on - the - Oder, 
1691), prayers to be recited in the three divisions of 
the night, for which the Zohar was his main source. 
This work was translated into Judeo-German by 
the author's wife, Laza, who added a preface 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1692) Benjacob (“Ozar 
ha-Sefarim," p. 669), following Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr.” 
ii, Nos. 1888 ef seg.) attributes the authorship to 
Laza. (9) *Shoshannat Ya‘akob ” (Amsterdam, 1706; 


Leghorn, 1792), a treatise on chiromancy, physiog- 
nomy, and astrology. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 462, 1239; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 805, where he is mentioned under Fuld. 
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JACOB BEN MORDECAI HA-KOHEN: 
Gaon of Sura from 801 to 815; succeeded Hilai ben 
Mari. He officiated fourteen years, according to a 
text of Sherira (“M. J. C.” i. 39); according to 
other authorities (l.e. i. 65, 188), eighteen years. In 
his decisions Jacob ben Mordecai leaned as much 
as possible toward the milder interpretation of the 


Law, for which Zadok (appointed gaon in 823) and 
his contemporaries blamed him (“Hemdah Genu- 


zah,” ed. Jerusalem, No, 8; “Sefer ha-Eshhol," i. 
91) A long responsum of his is preserved in * Or 
Zarua' " (i., No. 411; comp. also Rosh to Hul. iii., No. 
14). His decisions are given in comparatively pure 
Hebrew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 121a et seq. ; 
Müller, Mafteah li-Teshubot ha-Ge'onim, pp. 73 et seq.; 
Weiss, Dor, iv. 41, 44-45. 
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JACOB BEN MOSES BEN ABUN (called 
ha-Nabi — *the prophet"): Head of the yeshibah 
of Narbonne, France. As Abraham b. David in his 
* Sefer ha-Kabbalah " (MS. quoted by Abraham Za- 
cuto in his “ Yuhasin," ed. London, p. 84) mentions 
that Moses ha-Darshan was the son of Jacob b. 
Moses, it may be concluded that Jacob lived in the 
eleventh century. He is mentioned by Abraham b. 
Isaac or Abraham, ab bet din of Narbonne (“ Ha- 
Eshkol," ed. Auerbach, iii. 152), as the author of a 
responsum. The title *ha-Nabi" is honorific, and 
was applied to other persons besides Jacob. 
ui E Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 410; R. E. J. xvi, 
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JACOB BEN MOSES OF BAGNOLS: Pro- 
vencal theologian of the second half of the four- 
teenth century; lived successively at Salon, Avi- 
gnon, and Argon. He was the author of a casuistic 
and philosophical work, still extant in manuscript 
(“British Museum Cat." MS. No. 2705). It is di- 
vided into three parts, each with a different title: 
(1) * Pesakim," on things permitted and prohibited 
(*issur we-hetter ”); (2) “‘Ezrat Nashim," on mar- 
riage, levirate, and divorce laws; (8) " Sod ha-Hash- 
gahah," containing essays on ethics, philosophy, and 
mysticism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, in R. E. J.ix. 51-98; Renan-Neu- 
bauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, pp. 911 et seq.; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 657. 


G. I. BR. 


JACOB B. MOSES MOLLN. See MórLN, 
JACOB BEN MOSEs. 

JACOB IBN NA‘IM or NAYY AM : Rabbi of 
Smyrna toward the end of the seventeenth century. 
He corresponded with Hayyim Benveniste, author 
of *Keneset ha-Gedolah," whom Jacob seems to 
have succeeded in the rabbinate of Smyrna. Jacob 
was the author of * Mishkenot Ya‘akob " (Salonica, 
1791), homilies on the Pentateuch and other sub- 
jects, followed by a pamphlet entitled “ Zenif Melu- 
kah,” on the obligations of subjects to their king; 
a responsa collection entitled “ Zera’ Ya‘akob,” fol- 
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lowed by a collection of sermons bearing the title 
" Yeshu'ot Ya‘akob,” Leghorn, 1784. Zedner (7 Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus." p. 2) attributes the last two 
works to a different author, whom he calls Jacob 
Hayyim ibn Na'im; but Benjacob attributes them 
to Joseph ibu Na'im. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i., s.v.; Fürst, Bibl. 

Jud. iii. 16. 
M. SEL. 


JACOB BEN NAPHTALI: Talmudist of 
Gnesen; flourished about 1650. His father was 
clerk of the Jewry in Great Poland (Apay DID), 
and died in 1646. Jacob lost his fortune and books 
in a fire, and had to wander aimlessly about. In 


1652 he published in Amsterdam * Nahalat Ya'akob: 


Melizot,” a book of poems, containing a dialogue ` 
* H o 


between the body and the soul, hymns for the dedi- 
cation of a scroll of the Law, and elegies on the 
Cossack massacre of 1648. Jacob superintended as 
corrector the printing of Nathan Hanover's work 
"Yewen Mezulah” (Venice, 1653). In 1654, when 
Jacob intended to go to Home in order to procure 
from the popea letter of protection against the blood 
accusation and the excesses committed by the stu- 
dents of Jesuit colleges in Great Poland, he was 
highly recommended to the Italian communities by 
Moses Zacuto. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1242; Kauf- 
mann, in Monatsschrift, 1894, p. 89. 


D P. B. 


JACOB BEN NAPHTALI HA-KOHEN: 
Italian printer; born in Gazolo; lived in the six- 
teenth century. For some time prior to 1556 he was 
the manager of Tobiah Foa’s printing establishment 
at Sabbionetta, which issued Abravanel's * Merkebet 
ha-Mishneh” (1551) In 1556 Jacob removed to 
Mantua, where he superintended the printing of a 
great number of worksin Rufellini’s printing-house, 
first alone, afterward in association with Meir b. 
Ephraim Sofer, then from 1560 to 1563 again alone. 
The first work printed by Jacob at Mantua was Eli- 
jah Levita’s “Sefer ha-Bahur”; the last, “Midrash 
Yelammedenu.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 24, 25: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 252 

et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2930. 

J. M. SEL. 

JACOB BEN NATHANAEL IBN AL- 
FAYYUMI (the name is given in this form in 
* Mazref la-Hokmah," fol. 98a; in Neubauer, “M. 
J. C." [Sambari] i. 122, 24; and in Nahum's Hebrew 
version of Maimonides’ “ Letter” cited below): Rosh 
yeshibah of the Yemen Jews in the second half of 
the twelfth century. All that is known of him is 
that at the suggestion of Solomon ha-Kohen, a pupil 
of Maimonides, he wrote to the latter asking his ad- 
vice in regard to a pseudo-Messiah who was leading 
the Jews of southern Arabia astray. From a pas- 
sage in Maimonides' * Letter to the Wise Men of the 
Congregation of Marseilles," the date of Jacob's 
letter is fixed as 1172 (Halub, in his ed. of *Iggeret 
Teman," p. 51, note). In answer, Maimonides sent 
his * Iggeret Teman,” or, as it is also called, * Petali 
Tikwah." Harkavy supposes that Jacob had cogni- 
zance of Saadia's “Sefer ha-Galui? (“Studien und 
Mittheil.” v. 154; comp. “ Monatsschrift," xliv. 508). 


Jacob’s father was known as a philosophical writer 


(see Jew. Encyc. v. 354). G. 
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JACOB BAR NATRONAI: Gaon of Sura 
(911-924). After the death of his predecessor, Sha- 
lom bar Mishael, the Academy of Sura became im- 
poverished and was abandoned by most of the stu- 
dents (Sherira, in “M. J. C." i. 89,189). Jacob bar 
Natronai was then made gaon, and he retained the 
position for thirteen years. Halevy has shown that 
he is not to be identified with Amram ben Solomon, 
as Grütz holds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. vi. 246; idem, in Monatsschrift, 


vi. 843; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 128, 132, 149: JEW. 
ENCYC. v. d71, a.v. GAON, and the chronological list there 


given. 

S. OB. M. Sc. 

JACOB NAZIR: French exegete; flourished in 
the second half of the twelfth century; one of the 
five sonsof Meshullam ben Jacobof Lunel. *Jacob 
of Lunel? would accordingly be only another desig- 
nation for *Jacob Nazir." Jacob Nazir wrote cer- 
tain Diblical commentaries, including commentaries 
on Genesis (Neubauer, “Cat. Dodl. Hebr. MSS.” 

No. 1646, 2) aud Job (see Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 74). An 

explanation by him of a prayer in the ritual, given 

to a certain Moses ben Isaiah, is also extant (Mahzor 

Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 268). Isaac ben Samuel of 

Acre (c. 1900) is said to have described him as one 

of the most prominent cabalists, and Abraham ben 

David is said to have been one of his pupils. It is, 

however, very doubtful whether Jacob Nazir had 

anything to do with Cabala. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. vi. 203; Gross, in Monatsschrift, 
xxiii. 172 et seq.; idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 279; Steinschnei- 
der, Jewish Literature, pp. 144, 167, 306; Winter and Wün- 
sche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 257; Zunz, Ritus, p. 197. 
G. S. K. 


JACOB BEN NISSIM IBN SHAHIN: 
Philosopher; lived at Kairwan in the tenth century; 
younger contemporary of Saadia. At Jacob's re- 
quest Sherira Gaon wrote a treatise entitled ''Ig- 
geret,” on the redaction of the Mishnah. Jacob is 
credited with the authorship of an Arabie com- 
mentary on the “Sefer Yezirah " (translated into He- 
brew by Moses ben Joseph). He asserts in the intro- 
duction that Saadia, while living in Egypt, used to 
address very insignificant questions to Isaac ben Sol- 
omon of kairwan, and that, on receiving Saadia's 
commentary, he found that the text had not been un- 
derstood by the commentator. Jacob therefore de- 
cided to writeanother commentary. In the same in- 
troduction Jacob speaks of Galen, repeating the story 
that that celebrated physician was a Jew named 
“Gamaliel.” The Hebrew translation of Jacob's 
commentary is still extant in manuscript (Munich 
MSS., No. 92, 20; De Rossi MSS., No. 769); ex- 
cerpts from it have been given by Landauer and 
Dukes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landauer, in Orient, vii. 121; Fürst, ib. vi. 
562; Dukes, Kontres ha-Masoret ; Munk, Notice sur Aboul- 
walid, p. 47; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1248; idem, 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 886; idem, Die Arabische Literatur der 


Juden, 8 58. 
K. I. Dn. 


JACOB BEN OBADIAH SFORNO: Italian 
scholar; lived at Venice in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. He was the author of a work en- 
titled *Iggeret ha-Te‘amim,” on the Hebrew accents 
(Venice, 1600).  Steinschneider, however, believes 
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E EN pu 
the work to be identical with the-*Iggeret ha-Tc’- 
amim" of AARON ABRAHAM BEN BARUCH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodi. cols. 716, 1255; 
Mortara, Indice, p. 61; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 11. 


G I. Br. 


JACOB OF ORLEANS: French tosafist; died 
as a martyr in London Sept. 3, 1189. He was one 
of the most distinguished pupils of Rabbenu Tam, 
being often called by his teacher's name. Accord- 
ing to **Emek ha-Baka” (ed. Cracow, p. 92), Jacob 
was still at Orleans in 1171, and went to London 
later, probably in response to a call as teacher from 
the community. lle was killed during the anti- 
Jewish riotsin London at the coronation of Richard I. 


Jacob was a prominent tosafist, his tosafot being : 


often quoted; e.g., in ‘Ab. Zarah 84a; Git. 8b; Ket. 

41a; Men. 10b; Naz. 54b; Pes. 5b; Sanh. 85b; Zeb. 

14b, 89a; Yeb. 4a; also in the old tosafot to Yoma 
84a, 88a; in Judah of Paris’ tosafot to Ber. 21b, etc. 

He also wrote glosses to the Pentateuch, which are 

included in Isaac ben Judah ha-Levi's “ Pa‘neah 

Raza," and are mentioned even more frequently 

in Judah ben Eliezer's *Minhat Yehudah." Jacob 

introduces a large number of gematriot’ into these 
glosses. 

According to Gross, Jacob is also the author of the 
tosafot to Rashi's Pentateuch commentary which 
were written under the name of Rabbenu Tam, and 
which are mentioned by Geiger (* Parschandatha, ” 
p. 36). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘mek ha-Baka, ed. Vienna, pp. 39, 45; ed. 
Cracow, pp. 52, 58; R. E. J. iv. 211; Or Zarud', ii. 112a ; 
Zunz. Z. G. pp. di, 75, 91, 93; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 36; 
Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 108, 419. 

J. A. PE. 

JACOB OF PONT SAINT-MAXENCE: 
French tax-farmer of the fourteenth century. With 
Manecier of Vesoul and his brother Vivant he was 
appointed (1860) by Charles V., King of France, to 
collect the taxes imposed upon the Jews, retaining 
two florins out of the fourteen which each Jew had 
to pay upon entering France. In 1365 a dispute 
arose between Jacob and Manecier, in consequence 
of which the former brought suit against his oppo- 
nent before the parliament of Paris, and Manecier 
was fined. The two functionaries became reconciled 
in 1370, and their position with the king, although 
weakened, was still sufficiently important to enable 
them at the approach of Passover in 1372 to obtain 
the loan of the Hebrew books deposited in the Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isidore Loeb, Les Hxvpulsions, pp. 16-18; Léon 
ANUS Les Juifs à Paris, p. 28; Revue Historique, 1878, vii. 
G BS. K. 


JACOB B. REUBEN: Karaite bible exegete of 
the eleventh century. He wrote a brief Hebrew 
commentary on the entire Bible, which he entitled 
“Sefer ha-‘Osher,” because, as he says in the intro- 
duction, the reader will find therein sufficient infor- 
mation, and will not need to have recourse to the 
many voluminous commentaries which the author 
himself had consulted. The book is, in fact, merely 
a compilation; the author’s explanation of any given 
passage is frequently introduced by the abbrevia- 
tions "pp or "y* (¢.e., Arabic “ ma‘nahu” or * ya‘ni” = 
“that istosay ”);and divergent explanations of other 
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commentators are added one after the other and pre- 
ceded by the vague phrase N" (“another says”). It 
is, in fact, chiefly an extract of Jefet b. 'Ali's work, 
from whom Jacob borrowed most of his ex planations 
as wellas the quotations from various authors, chiefly 
on the Pentateuch. | But Jacob also drew upon later 
Karaite authors, thelast of whom is Jeshua b. Judah, 
who, so far as is known, flourished about 1054 (see 
Harkavy, * Hadashim gam Yeshanim,” vii. 17). This 
date points to the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury as the date of composition of the “Sefer ha- 
‘Osher.” 

Among Rabbinitic authors Jacob quotes Abu al- 

Walid; but his quotations have apparently been 

intentionally suppressed by Firkovich 
The ‘‘ Sefer in his edition (see Harkavy, " Altjü- 
ha-‘Osher.” dische Denkmäler aus der Krim,” p. 

211, note 1), though they are found in 
the manuscripts, and one of them has been given 
in the edition (on Jer. iv. 37; fol. 2b, line 1). If 
Jacob read Abu al-Walid not in the Arabic original 
but in the Hebrew translation, he must have com- 
piled his book in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Firkovich believes Jacob to have lived at 
Kertch, in southern Russia, said to have been called 
45D in Hebrew; and he asserts that the 7557 
quoted several times in the commentary to the Pen- 
tateuch is identical with Abraham b. Simbah of 
Kertch (c. 986), a personage invented by him. Both 
of these assumptions are of course impossible. Jacob 
was probably a native of Constantinople, as his com- 
mentary contains Greek glosses; and he was doubt- 
less influenced by Byzantine authors. 

The “Sefer ha-‘Osher” is found in manuscript at 
St. Petersburg, Paris, and Leyden. The library of 
the last-named city is reported to contain two copies 
of the commentary to the Earlier Prophets and to 
the twelve Minor Prophets (* Cat. Leyden,” 8, 12; see 
Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” p. 941). Another 
portion, from Jeremiah to Chronicles (except Psalms), 
was printed, under the general title * Mibhar Yesha- 
rim,” together with Aaron b. Joseph's * Mibhar" 
to the Earlier Prophets and Isaiah (Koslov, 1885). 
Steinschneider has edited the introduction (* Cat. 
Leyden,” p. 384); Pinsker has printed passages to 
the Pentateuch (“Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” ii. 88 et 
seg.); and Dukes, passages to the Psalms (“ Arch. 
Isr.” 1847; “Orient, Lit." 1850, p. 12). The “Sefer 
ha-'Osher " is of no especial importance for Karaitic 
Bible exegesis, nor, so far as is known, is it men- 
tioned by earlier Karaite authors. But it may have 
been used by a Hebrew translator or editor of Jefet's 
commentary to the Minor Prophets. Of the latter 
work the beginning to Hosea has been edited by 
Tóttermann (“Die Weissagung Hoseas,” pp. 90 et 
seq., Leipsic, s.a. [1880] ; see Steinschneider, * Hebr. 
Uebers.” J.c.). 

Jacob b. Reuben has been wrongly identified with 
the Rabbinite translator of the “Liber Lapidum" 
(by the English bishop Marbod, d. 1123) from the 
Latin into Hebrew, the translation also bearing the 
title “Sefer ha-'Osher" (Steinschneider, /.c. p. 957; 
Kohut Memorial Volume, p. 56). Further, Jacob 
must not be confounded with the Rabbinite polem- 
ical writer Jacob b. Reuben, author of the anti- 
Christian work * Milhamot Adonai.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Deitrüge, ii. 42; idem, preface to 
Proverbs (iu Cahen's French Bible), p. 33; Jost, Gesch. des 
Judenthums, ii. 851; Steiuschneider, Cat. Lei yden, p. 24; 
Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, i. 216, ii. 80; Fürst, Gesch. 
des Kaiüert. ii. 157; Gottlober, Bikkoret, p. 180; Gritz, 
Gesch. 8d ed., vi. 56. 


G. S-P. 

JACOB BEN REUBEN IBN ZUR: Talmud- 
ist and rabbi of Fez; born in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century; died after 1750. That his 
reputation as a Talmudist stood high is apparent 
in the responsa (“ Kerem Hemed,” Leghorn, 1871) of 
Abraham Ankava, where he is quoted as an author- 
ity recognized by all Moroccan Jewish communities. 
Jacob was the author of the following works, still 
extant in manuscript: “ Hiddushim u-Derushim,” 
casuistic and homiletic notes (“ Cat. Munich,” MS. 
No. 261); “ Leshon Limmudim,” collection of epistles 
signed ya’ (= J[acob] b[en] Z[ur]; Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Berlin," MS. No. 54). Jacob was also a litur- 
gical poet, and wrote many dirges on the destruction 
of the Temple which were incorporated in the 
" Kinot" for the 9th of Ab in use among the Moroc- 
can Jews; and his name occurs in the approbations 
to various Talmudical works, the last of which is 
dated 1750. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 96; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 214; Steinschneider, Heb. 
Bibl. xvi. 33; Kaufmann, in Z. D. M. G. ]. 234. 

G. I. Bn. 

JACOB ROMAN IBN PAKUDA. See Ro- 
MAN, JACOB. 

JACOB BEN SAMSON (sometimes called 
Jacob ben Simeon): French tosafist and liturgist ; 
flourished at Paris or at Falaise in the first third of 
the twelfth century. He is mentioned by Moses 
Taku in his “ Ketab Tamim” (see “ Ozar Nehmad,” 
ii. 59) as having been the pupil of Rashi and the 
teacher of Jacob Tam. The former statement is 
confirmed by the fact that in his commentary on 
Abot, Jacob frequently quotes hashi, speaking of 
him as his master. "There exists also a decision of 
his (Paris MS. No. 326, fol. 80) which he seems to 
have written at the dictation of Rashi. Zunz, how- 
ever (* Literaturgesch." p. 458), doubts the statement 
of Taku that Jacob was the master of R. Tam. 

Jacob is called by Meir of Rothenburg (Responsa, 
No. 655) “Jacob b. Samson of Paris,” but in the cor- 
responding passage in Mordecai on Bezah (No. 672) 
he is called * Jacob b. Simeon of Falaise.” Heis also 
mentioned in the tosafot to Hul. 54b (as “Jacob b. 
Simeon 7); ‘Ar. 28b; Men. 64b; Mordecai on Yoma 
(No. 797); and * Likkute Pardes, " ed. Amsterdam, 
12b (where also he is called “Jacob b. Simeon ”). 

Jacob's literary activity was both extensive and 
varied. Of his works the following are extant: (1) 
“Sefer ha-Elkoshi" (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
Mss.” No. 692, 7), a calendar beginning with the 
year 1123. (2) Commentary on Abot (Neubauer, l.c. 
Nos. 376, 879) which, owing to its being anon- 
ymous, was ascribed by some scholars to Rashi, by 
others to R. Isaiah, Rashbam, and R. Ephraim 
(comp. Samuel of Uceda, preface to his “ Midrash 
Shemu’el”). The author, however, introduces the 
fourth chapter with an acrostic giving the name 
Jacob b. Samson (see S. D. Luzzatto in “Kerem 
Hemed,” iv. 201 et seq., and S. Schechter, introduc- 
tion to his edition of Ab. R. N. ch. ii.). 


Jacob borrows freely from the Abot or Mishnah 
or Daraita of R. Nathan, commonly designated by 
him “Baraita.” The authorities quoted by him 
are hashi, Mishnah of R. Gershom, R. Ephraim, 
' 1» (probably R. Tam), Meshullam b. Kalony- 
mus, Nathan ha-Babli, *Haggadat Washkem,” 
*Dibre ha-Yamim shel Mosheh,” and “Midrash 
shel R. Shim‘on Kara.” (8) Commentary on the 
Seder ‘Olam Rabbah, or perhaps a treatise so en- 
titled and quoted by Judah Sir Leon in his tosafot 
to Berakot (ed. Warsaw, p. 57b, or * Berakah Me- 
shulleshet,” 42d), a fragment of which is to be found 
in Neubauer (l.e. No. 692, 19). (4) “Piske shel 
Bezim,” halakic novelle on Bezah (Neubauer, le. 
No. 1101, 2). It may also be concluded from his 
being quoted by Shemaiah in his commentary on 
Tamid that Jacob wrote a commoentary on this 
treatise. (5) Commentary on the Baraita of R. 
Samuel and on the *Sefer Yezirah." (6) Notes to 
Samson b. Jonah's halakot concerning the Passover 
feast (“ Or Zarua‘,” ii. 116b). (7) A poem in Aramaic 
on the tenth commandment and a commentary on it, 
as well as on three Aramaic poems written by other 
liturgists on the Decalogue (Parma [De Rossi] MS. 
No. 159). In his commentaries Jacob sometimes fol- 
lows the system of the mystics, explaining the words 
according to gematria and notarikon, but he does so 
in a less degree than the later commentators. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 514-515; Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 458; A. Epstein, in R. Ij. J. xxxv. 240 et 
seq. Schechter, ib. R. N. ch. ix.; Taylor, Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers, Appendix, No. 20. 

S. 8. M. SEL. 
JACOB B. SAMUEL SIRKES. See Sinxzs, 

JACOB B. SAMUEL 
JACOB BEN SHESHET GERONDI: Span- 

ish cabalist of Gerona (whence his surname * Ge- 

rondi”) in the thirteenth century. He was the au- 
thor of “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim,” a cabalistic essay 

published by M. Mortara in “Ozar Nehmad ” (iii. 

158 et seg.), and of * Meshib Debarim Nekohim,” an 

apologetic work in defense of the Cabala, in thirty 

chapters, still in manuscript (Neubauer, “Cat. 

Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1585, 1586). According to 

the preface, he composed this apology against a cer- 

tain work full of heterodoxy. He refers to another 
work that he had written, and quotes Ibn Ezra, 

Maimonides, Ezra (Azriel), R. Joseph bar Samuel, 

and Samuel ibn Tibbon’s “ Yikkawu ha-Mayim.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 302; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, s.v. 


K. I. Bn. 


JACOB BEN SOLOMON (called also Jacob of 
Courson): French tosafist; born at Courson, de- 
partment of the Yonne; flourished between 1180 and 
1250. He was a pupil of Samson of Sens and, ap- 
parently, teacher of Meïr of Rothenburg (Meir of 
Rothenburg, Responsa, ed. Cremona, No. 144). Tis 
tosafot are quoted in “Shittah Mekubbezet” to B. 
Ix. (ed. Venice, 1262) 48a, b, under the name * Jacob 
of Courson," and 79a under the erroneous designa- 
tion “Jacob of Kurso.” According to “Haggahot 
Maimuniyyot” on * Ma'akalot Asurot,” No. 18, Jacob 
wrote a work entitled “ Nimukim,” containing com- 
ments on the Talmud. He may also have been the 
author of another work entitled “ Matbea‘,” contain- 
ing Talmudic decisions (comp. * Haggahot Maimu- 


* 
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o o l nn ne a 


niyyot,” l.c., and responsa of Samuel of Medina on 
Yoreh De‘ah, No. 193. 

Jacob corresponded with the liturgical poet Judah 
b. Shencor, or Judah the Elder, as he is also called. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 42; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 
474; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 574. 
i A. PE. 


S. 8. 

JACOB BEN SOSA: Idumeanleader. In the 
great war against Rome, 67-10, when Simon bar 
Giora went on a raid through Idumæa to take pro- 
visions, the Idumeans gathered together to defend 
their country, and then 20,000 of them went to Jeru- 
salem. One of their four leaders was Jacob ben 
Sosa (Josephus, “B. J.” iv. 4, § 2), who succeeded 
in betraying the Jews to Simon (db. 9, 8 6). The 
Zealots called the Idumeans to Jerusalem as a pro- 
tection against the aristocrats, who were suspected 
of favoring the Romans. Some 5,000 of these Idu- 
means, whose chief leaders were Jacob b. Sosa and 
Simon ben Kathla, joined the party of Simon bar 
Giora (ib. v. 6, 8 1). The Romans were repulsed in 
an attack on the citadel of Antonia, one of the most 
prominent in the defense being Jacob b. Sosa (2d. vi. 
1, 88) He was equally conspicuous when the Ro- 
mans tried to storm the Temple (75. 2, § 6). 

The Idumeans finally grew tired of the unequal 


conflict, and secretly opened negotiations with Titus. 


for surrender. When Simon bar Giora heard of this 
he had their leaders seized and imprisoned, among 
them Jacob b. Sosa (2b. 8, à 2). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 508, 512, 530. 
G. S. Kr. 


JACOB TEMERLS. See TEMERLS, JACOB. 
JACOB TUS (TAWUS). See Tawus. 
JACOB UZZIEL. See UZZIEL, JACOB. 


JACOB OF VIENNA: Austrian rabbi and 
Biblical commentator of the fourteenth century. 
The Munich MSS. (Hebrew) contain a commentary 
on the Pentateuch written by “Jacob of Vienna” 
(No. 27, 2) and mention a certain “ Jacob of Austria” 
(No. 409). Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 103) identifies him with 
the R. Jekel who was a pupil of Meir b. Baruch 
ha-Levi and who was consulted by Jacob Modlin 
(MaHRIL) as “the great luminary R. Jekel of Aus- 
tria" (Jacob Mólin, Responsa, No. 101); Judah Minz 
(Responsa, No. 15) also mentions a “R: Jekel of 
Vienna," probably the same person. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. iii. 27. 

G. M. SEr. 

JACOB (B. JUDAH) WEIL. See Wr, 
JACOB. | 

JACOB BEN WOLF KRANZ OF DUBNO 


(DUBNER MAGGID): hussian preacher; born. 


at Zietil, government of Wilna, about 1740; died at 
Zamose Dec. 18, 1804. At the age of eighteen he 
went to Mcseritz (Mezhirechye), where he occupied 
the position of preacher. Ie stayed there for two 
years, and then became preacher successively at Zol- 
kiev, Dubno, Wlodawa (government of Lublin), 
Kalisch, and Zamosc. He remained at Dubno 
eighteen years, his stipend being at first six Polish 
gulden per week with lodging, this amount be- 
ing afterward augmented by two gulden. He 
left Dubno for Wilna at the request of Elijah Wilna, 


who, having recently recovered from a sickness and 
being unable to study, sought diversion in his con- 
versation. 

Jacob was an unrivaled preacher. Possessed of 
great eloquence, he illustrated both his sermons and 
his homiletic commentaries with parables taken 
from human life. By such parables he explained 
the most difficult passages, and cleared up many 
perplexing questions in rabbinical law. He was 
also an eminent rabbinical scholar, and on many 
occasions was consulted as an authority. 

All of Jacob's works were published after his 
death by his son Isaac Kranz and his pupil Abra- 
ham Bir Plahm. These are: “Ohel Ya‘akob,” a 
homiletic commentary on the Pentateuch abounding 
with graphic parables (i., Jozefow, 1880; ii., Zolkiev, 
1837; iii., Vienna, 1868; iv., 1861; v., Vienna, 1959); 
“Kol Ya‘akob” (Warsaw, 1819), a similar commen- 
tary on the Five Scrolls; *Kokab mi-Ya'akob," a 
commentary on the * haftarot ?; * Emetle-Ya'akob" 
(Zolkiev, 1836), a commentary on the Passover Hag- 
gadah; “Sefer ha-Middot" (n.p., 1862), ethics ar- 
ranged in eight “gates” or sections, each section 
being divided into several chapters. This work 
resembles very much the “Hobot ha-Lebabot? of 
Bahya. As the author himself had given no name 
to it, Abraham Bir Plahm, its editor, at first intended 
to call it *Hobot ha-Lebabot he-Hadash? (= “ The 
New ‘ Hobot ha-Lebabot’”); but out of respect for 
Bahya he changed his mind. The editor also re- 
vised the work, and added to it a preface containing 
a sketch of the author's life, and glosses of his own 
under the title *Shiyyureha-Middot." Moses Nuss- 
baum of Przemysl extracted from the author's 
" Ohel Ya'akob ? all the parables, and published them 
in one book entitled *Mishle Ya‘akob” (Cracow, 
1886). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Middot, Preface ; Fuenn, Keneset 

Yisrael, p.543; H. Margaliot, in Ha-Zefirah, 1902, No. 8. 

H. R. M. SEL. 

JACOB B. YAKAR: German Talmudist; flour- 
ished in the first half of the eleventh century. He 
was a pupil of Gershom b. Judah in Mayence, and 
is especially known as the teacher of Rashi, who 
characterizes him as “ mori ha-zaken.” 

Jacob was one of the leading Talmudic authori- 
ties of his time, although Rashi sometimes criticizes 
the opinions of his teacher. It appears that Jacob 
had already written commentaries on portions of the 
Talmud before Rashi (e.g., comp. Rashi on Bek. 41a); 
atany rate, much in Rashi's commentary on the Tal- 
mud is derived from oral communications of Jacob, 
who, in fact, is meant when Rashisays simply “my 
teacher? without naming any one. It appears also, 
from a remark of Rashi (commentary to Job xxii. 
30), that Jacob was engaged in interpreting the 
Bible and in the study of Hebrew. Besides Rashi, 
the German Talmudists Eliakim b. Meshullam ha- 
Leviand Solomon b. Samson were pupils of Jacob. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 900, 506; Zunz, 
Biography of Rashi, Hebrew transl., pp. 7b, 26a, b 
sS. 8, L. G. 


JACOB BEN ZABDA: Palestinian amora of 
the fourth generation (4th cent.); junior contempo- 


rary, and probably pupil, of Abbahu, in whose name 
he repeats several halakic decisions and homiletic 


Jacobi 
Jacobs 


remarks (Yer. Dem. 28c; Pes. 29d; Pesik. 75b : Sheb. 
iv. 80a; Niddah ii. 6a). He also repeats halakot in 
the names of Jeremiah and Jose II. (Kelim i. 1). 
Jacob was a firm believer in the powers of magic. 
Bread or other eatables found on the road must not 
be touched, according to him, because such food 
may have been laid there for magical purposes (Lev. 
h. xxxvii) From the words “And the people 
spake against God, and against Moses” (Num. xxi. 
5) Jacob infers that he who speaks against his 
teacher is as though he insulted the majesty of God 
(Midr. 'Teh. xxx.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zacuto, Y'uhasin, ed. Königsberg, 61b ; Heil- 


prin, Seder ha-Dorot, i. 286; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii., 
passim; Frankel, Mebo ha-Yerushalmi, p. 105. 
I. Bn. 


S. S. 

JACOBI, ABRAHAM: American physician; 
born at Hartum, near Minden, Westphalia, May 6, 
1880; educated at the universities of Greifswald, 
Gottingen, and Bonn (M.D., 1851). Identified with 
the revolutionary movement in Germany, he was 
imprisoned at Berlin and 
Cologne, under the charge 
of high treason, from 1851 
to 1858; when liberated 
he emigrated to America, 
settled in New York city, 
CORE. and soon became one of its 
SUA UC RW Res leading practitioners. He 
S (NADA j became professor of dis- 
eases of children at the 
New York Medical College 
(1861-64), at the Univer- 
sity of the City of New 
York (1865-70), and at the 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1870-92). from the last of which institutions 
he received the degree of LL.D. 

Jacobi was connected also with many of the hos- 


Abraham Jacobi. 


pitals of New York city, and was president of the . 
New York Academy of Medicine (1885-89) and. 


chairman of the American Commission to the Four- 
teenth International Medical Congress at Madrid 
(1903). 

Jacobi contributed articles on diphtheria, dysen- 
tery, ete., to Gerhardt's “Handbuch der Kinder- 
krankheiten.” Among his works are: “ Dentition 
and Its Derangement,” New York, 1862; “The 
Raising and Education of Abandoned Children in 
Europe,” ib. 1870; “Infant Diet,” db. 1874; “ Diph- 
theria,” 20.1876; “ Therapeutics of Infancy and Child- 
hood," Philadelphia, 1878; "Intestinal Diseases," 
New York, 1880. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fagel, Diog. Lev.; Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 
A. ' F. T. H. 


JACOBI, HEINRICH OTTO: German phi- 
lologist; born at Tiitz, West Prussia, 1815; died in 
Berlin 1864. He studied at Berlin University, and 
received the honorary degree of Ph.D. from the 
University of Kónigsberg in 1854 for his profound 
knowledge of the Greek language. He was en- 
gaged as teacher at the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, 
Berlin, from 1854 till 1858, and then became teacher 
at the Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium at Posen, 
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where in 1860 he received the title of professor. He 
became a Protestant. 

Jacobi is the compiler of the most valuable “ In- 
dex Gracitatis? to Meincke's edition of * Griecorum 
Comicorum Fragmenta,” Berlin, 1847. Of his other 
works may be mentioned “In Comicos Græcos Ad- 
notationum Corollarium,” čb. 1866. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; De le Roi, Juden-Mission, i. 218; Allg. Deut- 
sche Biographie. 


S F. T. H. 


JACOBI, KARL GUSTAV JAKOB: German 
mathematician; born Dec. 10, 1504, at Potsdam; 
died at Berlin Feb. 18, 1851; brother of Moritz Her- 
mann Jacobi. He studied mathematics, philosophy, 
and philology at the University of Berlin, and in 
1824 (having embraced the Christian faith) became 
privat-docent in mathematics at his alma mater. In 
1925 he acted in the same capacity at Königsberg, 
where he was appointed assistant professor in 1827 
and professor in 1829. At that period he, together 
with Abel, made his epoch-making discoveries in 
the field of clliptic functions. To benefit his health 
he went in 1843 to Italy. On his return to Germany 
he established himself as professor of mathematics 
at the University of Berlin. 

Most of Jacobi's papers were published in Crelle's 
"Journal für die Reine und Angewandte Mathe- 
matik ” and in the * Monatsberichte? of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, of which he became a member 
in 1886. Of his independent works may be men- 
tioned: * Fundamenta Nove Theorie Functionum 
Ellipticarum," Königsberg, 1829, and “ Canon Arith- 
meticus,” Berlin, 1839. Jacobi'slectures on dynamics 
were published in Berlin in 1866 (9d ed., 1884). 'The 
Berlin Academy of Sciences published his * Gesam- 
melte Werke” (8 vols., including supplement; db. 
1881-91). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brockhaus Konversations-Levikon ; Lejeune- 
Dirichlet, in Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy of Sei- 
ences (1852): De le Roi, J'uden-Mission, p. 204; Gerhardt, 
Gesch. der Mathematik in Deutschland, pp. 247-251. 


JACOBI, MORITZ HERMANN: German 
physicist; born Sept. 21, 1801, at Potsdam; died 
March 10, 1874, at St. Petersburg. He was estab- 
lished as architect at Königsberg when, in 1835, he 
was appointed professor of architecture in the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat. Called in 1837 to St. Petersburg, 
he became in 1842 an extraordinary member, and 
in 1847 full member, of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, and later he received the title of “ state 
councilor.” His greatest merit was the discovery of 
galvanoplasty (1838). Besides his “Die Galvano- 
Plastik " (St. Petersburg, 1840) and * Mémoire sur 
l'Application de l'Electromagnétisme au Mouve- 
ment des Machines" (75. 1895), Jacobi published a 
large number of papers in the * Mémoires" of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus 'Konversations-Lorikon; Wild, 
Zum Geddchtnis an Moritz Hermann Jacobi, 1876. 


JACOBI, SAMUEL: Danish physician; born 
in Yaroslav, Galicia, 1764; died in Copenhagen 
1811. He studied the Talmud for some years, but 
later devoted himself to medical studies, which he 
pursued at the universities of Breslau, Leipsic, and 
Halle, obtaining his diploma from the last-named. 
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In 1799 he settled in Copenhagen, and in 1796 ob- 
tained permission to practise medicine in Denmark. 
In 1798 a royal patent assured him that his faith 
should prove no hindrance to his promotion. 

Jacobi was a very active worker in the interests 
of his coreligionists. He acted as physician to the 
Jewish poor, and assisted in founding a free school 
for Jewish boys, as administrator of which he offi- 
ciated until his death. During the last year of his 
life Jacobi was vice-president of the Danish Medical 
Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 

S. 

JACOBS, GEORGE: American rabbi of Eng- 
lish Sephardic descent; born in Kingston, J amaica, 
Sept. 24, 1834; died in Philadelphia July 14, 1884. 
He went to the United States in 1854 and settled in 
Richmond, Va., frequently ofticiating for the Con- 
gregation Beth Shalome, studying meanwhile for the 
ministry; in 1857 he was elected to the rabbinate. 
In 1869 he succeeded Isaac Leeser as rabbi of the 
Congregation Beth El Emeth in Philadelphia. He 
was connected with many Jewish and other lodges, 
and was one of the founders of the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association of Philadelphia. of the Board 
of Jewish Ministers of Philadelphia, and of the 
American Jewish Publication Society. He was a 
contributor to the Philadelphia Jewish press, pub- 
lished several catechisms, and aided in the revision 
of the English of the Szold-Jastrow Prayer-Book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Record (Philadelphia), July 18 and 25, 
and Oct. 24, 1884. " 


JACOBS, HENRY S.: American rabbi; born 
in Kingston, Jamaica, March 22, 1827; died in New 
York Sept. 12, 1893. He studied for the Jewish 
ministry under the Rev. N. Nathan, at Kingston, 
holding at the same time the position of head mas- 
ter in the Jewish Free School. At the age of 
twenty he accepted a call from the congregation in 
Spanish Town, but later returned to Kingston as 
rabbi of the English and German synagogue there. 
In 1854 he went to the United States as rabbi of 
the Congregation Beth Shalome in Richmond, Va. 
His subsequent rabbinates were at Charleston (1858- 
1862), at New Orleans (1866-783), and at New York 
(Shearith Israel, 1873-74; B'nai Jeshurun, 1874-93). 
The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
him in 1900. He was president of the Board of 
Jewish Ministers of New York from its organiza- 
tion until his death, and was vice-president of the 
New York branch of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle. A. 


JACOBS, JOSEPH: Critic, folklorist, histo- 
rian, statistician, communal worker; born Aug. 29, 
1854, at Sydney, N. S. W.; educated at Sydney 
Grammar School, Sydney and London universities, 
and St. John's College, Cambridge (senior moralist, 
1876). After taking his B. A. degree at Cambridge 
he went to Berlin (1877), where he studied under 
Steinschneider and Lazarus. From 1878 to 1884 he 
was secretary of the Society of Hebrew Literature. 
In the London “Times” of Jan. 11 and 18, 1882, ap- 
peared articles by Jacobs on the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia which drew the attention of Europe 


Jacobi 
Jacobs 


to the “pogrom” of 1881 and led to the Mansion 
House Meeting of Feb. 1, 1882, and to the forma- 
tion of the Mansion House Fund and Committee, of 
which Jacobs was secretary (1882-1900). From his 
connection with the Mansion House (later Russo- 
Jewish) Committee he was led to investigate the 
general “Jewish question," as a result of which he 
published a bibliography (1885) and social and 
other statistics of the Jews of Europe in a series of 
papers contributed to the “Jewish Chronicle” and 
to the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute” 
(1882 to 1889; afterward republished as “Studies in 
Jewish Statistics,” 1890); they were among the 
first attempts to apply the principles of statistical 
science to modern Jewish problems. 

Meanwhile his attention had been drawn to Jew- 
ish history by the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibi- 
tion of 1887, to the literature and art committee of 
which he was honorary secretary, in that capacity 
compiling, with Lucien Wolf, thecatalogue of the 
exhibition. He was associated with Wolf in the 
compilation also of a bibliography of An gio-Jewish 
history as one of the publications of the exhibition. 
This bibliography has been the inspiration of all 
subsequent research in that field. In 1888 he under- 
took a literary journey to Spain to investigate the 
Jewish manuscript sources of that country; the 
results of his journey were published in 1898 under 
the title * Sources of Spanish-Jewish History." In 
1891 he wrote, in connection with the Guildhall 
Meeting, a further account of Russian persecutions, 
with an appendix on anti-Jewish legislation in Rus- 
sia (reprinted by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America). 

From his researches in connection with the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition Jacobs was led to 
study the early history of the Jews in England, on 
which he published his * Jews of Angevin England " 
(1893). In 1896 he collected a number of his essays 
on Jewish philosophy and history under the title 
“Jewish Ideals”; in the same year appeared the 
first issue of his “Jewish Year-Book.” One of the 
chief critics of the “ Atheneum,” he wrote necrolo- 
gies on George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Newman, 
Stevenson, and others, later assembled under the 
title “Literary Essays” (1894). He has published 
also a volume on “Tennyson and ‘In Memoriam’ ” 
(1892). Jacobs has issued many editions of English 
classics, including Howell’s “Familiar Letters" 
and Painter’s “ Palace of Pleasure,” and has written 
introductions to Jane Austen's “Emma,” Thack- 
eray’s “Esmond,” and other masterpieces. Toward 
the end of 1896 he visited the United States, lectur- 
ing at Gratz College in Philadelphia and before the 
Council of Jewish Women at New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago, on the “Philosophy of Jewish 
History.” Jacobs was one of the founders of the 
Jewish Historical Society of England, of which he 
was president (1898-99), and also of the Maccabeans. 
He was for many years on the executive committee 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association and on the conjoint 
committee of that body with the Board of Deputies. 
In 1900 he went to New York to act as revising edi- 
tor of the JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which capacity 
he is still engaged (1904). He was connected for a 
time with the *Jewish Chronicle" of London and 


Jacobs, Joseph 
Jacobson, Ludwig 


the “Jewish World” (New York), and is one of the 

editors of “Jewish Charity.” 

Jacobs is one of the chief English authorities on 
folk-lore, and was editor of " Folk-Lore,” honorary 
secretary of the International Folk-Lore Council, 
and chairman of the literary committee of the Folk- 
Lore Congress in London, 1881. He has published 
many works in this field, notably a reprint (1889) of 
Caxton’s “ Esope” with a volume of prolegomena 
on the history of the Æsop fable, as wellas several 
volumes of English and other folk-tales. From his 
studies in folk-lore he was, in his “Studies in Bib- 
lical Archeology” (1894), led to apply to the Bible 
the method of comparative institutional archeology. 
Jacobs has also written an imaginative life of Jesus 
from a Jewish standpoint (“As Others Saw Him,” 
1895; 3d ed. 1903). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Men and Women of the Time, 1894: Who's 
JF hoin England; Who's Who in America; Dictionnaire 
International des Folkloristes, 1889; Nat. Dict. of Am. 
Biog.; Encyc. of Am. Biog.1903 Critic (New York), Jan. 23, 
1897; Brit. Mus. Cat. Supplement, 1903, s.v. 

A. I. A. 

JACOBS, JOSEPH (known as Jacobs the 
Wizard): English conjurer; born at Canterbury 
1813; died Oct. 13, 1870. He first appeared in Lon- 
don at Horn’s Tavern, Kennington, in 1885, when 
he introduced the Chinese ring trick. Atthe Strand 
Theatre in 1841 he achieved a great success by the 
aid of expensive apparatus. Jacobs in 1850 in- 
vented the trick of producing from under a shawl 
bowls of water containing goldfish; he appeared 
at the Adelaide Gallery in 1858, in America in 1854, 
and in Australia and New Zealand in 1860. In the 
last-cited year he opened the Polygraphic Hall in 
London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Record, Nov. 18, 1870; Frost, Lives of 
the Conjurers, pp. 214-220, London, 1876; Boase, Modern 
British Biography. 

J. G. L. 

JACOBS, SIMEON: Judge in the Supreme 
Court of the Cape of Good Hope; born in 1830; 
died in London June 15, 1888. He became a bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple in Nov., 1852. In 1860, 
in search of health, he emigrated to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in 1861 was appointed attorney- 
general of British Kaffraria, which oflice he held 
till 1866, when he became solicitor-general at the 
Cape of Good Hope. He acted as attorney-general 
from 1874 to 1882, in which year he was promoted 
puisne judge and made a member of the executive 
council. In the course of a few months he retired 
from active life, and was created C.M.G. in Nov., 
1882. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, June 22, 1883 ; 
Times (London), June 20, 1883? Zingari, March 14, 1873: 
Cape 4 rgus, July, 1883; Boase, Modern British Biography. 
J x G. L. 


JACOBSOHN, PAUL: German physician and 
hygienist; born in Berlin Sept. 80, 1868; educated 
at the gymnasium in Berlin and the universities of 
Berlin and Freiburg (M.D. 1891). He settled in his 
native city, and from 1892 to 1894 was assistant 
physician at the Jewish hospital there. From 1894 
to 1897 he was assistant at the dispensary of Martin 
Mendelsohn; and since 1898 he has been coeditor 
with E. Dietrich of the “ Deutsche Krankenpflege- 
Zeitung,” of which he was the founder. 
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_Jacobsohn’s specialty is the improvement of 
nursing and the training of nurses. He founded 
the Deutsche Krankenpflegerbund (society of Ger- 
man nurses) in 1899. Jacobsohn has invented a 
special stretcher for the conveyance of patients, 
and a scale for weighing. Among his works may 
be mentioned: “Handbuch der Krankenversorgung 
und Krankenpflege " (with G. Liebe and G. Meyer), 
Derlin, 1898-1909. 

S. F. T. H. 

JACOBSON: Danish family of engravers, of 
whom the first important member was Aaron 
Jacobson (1717-75), who, in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, left Hamburg and settled in Copen- 
hagen, where (1745) he became engraver of the royal 
seals. He had two sons: David Aaron Jacobson. 
(born in Copenhagen 1753; succeeded his father as 
royal engraver) and Solomon Aaron Jacobson 
(born in Copenhagen 1754; died there June 28, 1880). 
Solomon Jacobson was a skilful engraver, and in 
1788 went to Stockholm to make miniature repro- 
ductions in precious stones of some antique statuary 
belonging to Gustavus III. of Sweden. He was 
a member of the Academy of Arts of Stockholm, 
and was admitted (1796) to membership in the Da- 
nish Academy of Fine Arts, to which he had sub- 
mitted an onyx engraving of Apollo. Heengraved 
also several medals, among them being the *Ole 
Borch Medal" and a medal in commemoration of 
Queen Marie Sofie Frederikke. Albert Jacobson, 
son of Solomon Jacobson, also became a noted medal- 
ist and a member of the Danish and Swedish acade- 
mies of arts. He carved (1826) in topaz a portrait 
of King Frederick VI. of Denmark, and (1827) in 
carnelian a portrait of Emperor Nicholas I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsem’s Store Tllustrerede Konversa- 
tions-Levicon. 


S. R50. 

JACOBSON, EDUARD: German dramatist; 
born at Gross Strelitz, Silesia, Nov. 10, 1883 (M.D. 
Berlin, 1859); died in Berlin Jan. 29, 1897. He es- 
tablished himself as a physician in Berlin. While a. 
student he wrote the farce * Faust und Gretchen " 
(1856); and from this time on he wrote—cither alone 
or in collaboration with O. F. Berg, O. Girndt, G. v. 
Moser, Julius Rosen, and others—burlesques which 
became stock pieces in almost all German theaters. 
'The following may be specially mentioned: * Meine 
Tante— Deine Tante!" (Berlin, 1858); “ Lady Beef- 
steak " (1860); * Wer Zuletzt Lacht” (1861); * Back- 
fische, oder ein Müdchenpensionat" (1864); “Seine 
Bessere Hälfte” (1864); “Humor Verloren—<Al]les. 
Verloren!” (1867); “1,788 Thaler 224 Silber- 
groschen” (1870); “500,000 Teufel” (played 300: 
times successively in Berlin); “Der Nachbar zur 
Linken? (1887); “Das Lachende Berlin” (1888); 
“Salontirolerin ” (1888); and * Goldfuchs ” (1890). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers I&onversations- Lexikon, 1897. 


JACOBSON, HEINRICH: German physician; 
born Oct. 27, 1826, at Königsberg, East Prussia; 
died Dec. 10, 1890, at Berlin; educated at the gymna- 
sium of his native town and at the universities of 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Prague, and Halle, he graduated 


-from the last-named as doctor of medicine in 1847. 


Settling as a physician in Königsberg, he became 
privat-docent, and in 1872 assistant professor, at the 
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university of that town. Being elected chief phy- 
sician at the Jewish Hospital (Jüdisches Kranken- 
haus: Innere Station) in Berlin in 1872, he removed 
to the German capital, where he resided for the re- 
mainder of bis life. 

Jacobson was a great clinicist, and wrote many 
essays and books, especially on experimental pathol- 
ogy. Among them are: “Beiträge zur Hämody- 
namik ” (in Reichert-Du Bois’s “ Archiv,” 1860-62); 
“Zur Einleitung in die Hämodynamik " (2d. 1861); 
“Ueber die Blutbewegung in den Venen? (in Vir- 
chow’s “Archiv ftir Pathologische Anatomie und 
Physiologie und für Klinische Medizin "), 1566, 1867 ; 
“Ueber Normale und Pathologische Localtempera- 
tur,” Berlin, 1870; “Ueber die Herzgeriiusche,” 
“Ueber den Blutdruck in Comprimitirter Luft.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 19, 1890; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
s.v., Vienna, 1901. 


S. Er TH: 

JACOBSON, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH: 
German jurist and writer on ecclesiastical law; born 
at Marienwerder June 8, 1804; died at Königsberg 
March 19, 1868. He studied in the latter city, and 
at Göttingen and Berlin; became privat-docent at 
the University of Königsberg; assistant professor 
in 1881; and professor of law in 1836. Early in life 
Jacobson embraced Christianity. He wrote: “ Kirch- 
enrechtliche Versuche ” (2 vols., Königsberg, 1831- 
1833); “Gesch. der Quellen des Kirchenrechts des 
Preussischen Staats” (8 vols., 7b. 1887-44); “ Der 
Preussische Staat” (Leipsic, 1854); “Ueber das 
Oesterreichische Konkordat ” (75. 1856); and “Das 
Evangelische Kirchenrecht des Preussischen Staats 
und Seiner Provinzen” (2 parts, Halle, 1864-66), 
which was his principal work. Jacobson took 
a very active part in the ecclesiastical movement of 
his time and became a partizan of the Free Evan- 
gelical Church, In this capacity he wrote on mixed 
marriages (1838), and on the genuflection of Protes- 
tants in Bavaria (1844), etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lexikon, 1897. 


JACOBSON, ISRAEL: German philanthropist 
and reformer ; born in Halberstadt Oct. 17, 1768; died 
in Hanover Sept. 14, 1828. Originally his father's 
name was Jacob. His parents were in humble cir- 
cumstances. Owing to the very low level of efficiency 
of the Halberstadt public schools, Israel attended 
mainly the Jewish religious school, in his leisure 
hours studying on his own account. At the age of 
nineteen, after having accumulated a small fortune, 
he became engaged to the granddaughter of Philip 
Samson, founder of the Samson-Schule at Wolfen- 
biittel, at which Zunz and Jost were educated. 
Jacobson took up his residence in Brunswick, and, 
possessing great financial ability, rapidly increased 
his fortune. He established (1801) in Seesen, near 
the Harz Mountains, a school in which forty Jewish 
and twenty Christian children were to be educated 
together, receiving free board and lodging. This 
close association of children of different creeds was 
a favorite idea of his. The Jacobson school soon ob- 
tained wide reputation, and hundreds of pupils from 
neighboring places were educated there. During 
the hundred years of its existence it has stood fore- 
most in every: line of educational work. 


Jacobson very soon perceived the necessity of im- 
buing the young as early as possible with proper 
religious impressions. In 1810 he built a beautiful 
temple within the school-grounds and showed his 
Reform sympathies by supplying it with an organ, 
the first instance of the placing of an organ in a 
Jewish house of worship. Hymns in German were 
sung by the boys; and 
prayersin German were 
added to those in He- 


brew. The liberality EZ 23 
of his views was further Elc — 
shown by his strong 7 c Pid ! 
advocacy of the intro- My ACT | 
duction of confirma- jit mee ow 
tion. It was Jacobson Sea Noe Sear WA 
himself who, in 1811, Lg A. at ) if K 
confirmed, inthe Seesen [ffi WA TAEA NN 
iii /A MT z au) U AM vy bg 
Synagogue, the first m 14. i A Le iW) 
five Jewish boys. y mp iD d A W7 
When, under Napole- / HB k a(S W 
. à ! “ICE. R 
on's rule, the kingdom . N io sete UA 
CAS MERE MEO es, WY 
of Westphalia was cre- Qa mae? 


ated, and Jerome, the 
emperor’s brother, was 
placed at its head, 
Jacobson, who had removed to Cassel, the resi- 
dence of the king, was appointed president of the 
Jewish consistory. In this capacity, assisted by 
a board of officers, he did his best to exercise a re- 
forming influence upon the various congregations of 
the country. Heopened a house of prayer in Cassel, 
with a ritual similar to that introduced in Seesen; 
he also advocated a seminary for the training of 
Jewish teachers. . 

After Napoleon's fall (1815) Jacobson removed to 
Berlin, where also he attempted to introduce reforms 
in divine service. For this purpose he opened in his 
own house a hall for worship in which eloquent ser- 
mons were delivered by Zunz, Kley, and Auer- 
bach; but the Prussian government, remembering 
the French sympathies of Jacobson, and receiving, 
moreover, continued complaints from the Orthodox 
party, ordered the services discontinued. It was 
through Jacobson's influence and persuasion that 
the so-called *Leibzoll" (poll-tax) was abolished. 
Throughout his life Jacobson seized every oppor- 


Israel Jacobson. 


. tunity to promote a cordial understanding between 


Jews and Christians, and his great wealth enabled 
him to support many poor of both faiths. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xiii. 619 ; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 6. 

S. H. Ba. 

JACOBSON, LUDWIG LEWIN: Danish 
surgeon; born in Copenhagen Jan. 10, 1783; died 
there Aug. 29, 1843. Hereceived his early education 
at the German Lyceum in Stockholm, Sweden, but 
on deciding to pursue the study of medicine removed 
to Copenhagen, where he entered the surgical acad- 
emy. He was graduated as C.B. and M.D. in 1804, 
and was appointed at his alma mater assistant sur- 
geon in 1806 and lecturer on chemistry in 1807. 
From 1807 to 1810 he was engaged as tutor at Den 
Kongelige Veterinær og Landbohdjskole (the Royal 
Veterinary and Agricultural High School)in Copen- 
hagen.. ; 
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During the bombardment of Copenhagen by the 
British (1807), Jacobson served as a military surgeon 
at the lazaretto of the freemasons' academical lodge, 
and after the capitulation he showed his zeal for 
scientific research by requesting and obtaining per- 
mission to inspect the British field-hospitals, of 
which he later (1809) published an interesting ac- 
count in the * Bibliothek for Leger.” It was, how- 
ever, in the field of comparativeanatomy that Jacob- 
son won his reputation. Thisscience, which at that 
time constituted the main basis for the study of 
biology, was being zealously cultivated by the most 
distinguished savants. In 1809 Jacobson announced 
to the Danske Videnskabernes Selskab his discovery 
of and researches concerning a hitherto unknown 
absorptive organ in the human nose (later named 
after him “the Jacobsonian organ”). Of this dis- 
covery G. Cuvier published an account, ^ Descrip- 
tion Anatomique d'un Organe Observé dansles Mam- 
miféres," in * Annales du Muséum d'Histoire Na- 

turelle ? (Paris, 1811). This discovery 


The Jacob- at once placed Jacobson in the front 
sonian rank of the biologists of his age. The 
Organ. Danish society of sciences awarded 


him a silver medal of honor; he was 
given military rank as a regimental surgeon, and 
was granted a royal stipend to enable him to travel 
through Germany and France. 

During his sojourn in Paris Jacobson devoted a 
great deal of time to the study of practical medicine 
and surgery, and was so successful that the Danish 
government, on his return in 1818, obtained for him 
admission into the French army in order that he 
might study the medical system employed therein. 
In 1814 he served in a field-hospital near Leipsic, 
and became dangerously ill with fever when the 
lazaretto was attacked and pillaged by Cossacks. 
He returned to Denmark the same year (1814) and 
received from the University of Kiel an honorary 
diploma as doctor of medicine and surgery. In 1816 
the same university conferred upon him the title of 
professor. 

Jacobson invented several appliances which 
proved of great benefit to the surgical profession. 

Of these may be mentioned his appa- 


His ratus for the arrest of arterial hem- 
Surgical orrhage and his lithoclast for the 
In- crushing of stones in the bladder. 
struments. The latter instrument, which replaced 


the French lithotrites then in use, was 
later somewhat modified by the-eminent French sur- 
geon Dupuytren. 

In 1833 the Académie des Sciences awarded Jacob- 
son one of the Monthyon prizes (4,000 francs), having 
previously awarded him a gold medal for his im- 
portant researches into the venal system of the kid- 
neys in birds and reptiles. On the death of the 
English anatomist Sir Everard Homes, Jacobson 
became his successor as a corresponding member of 
the Aeadémie des Sciences. In 1836 he was elected 
an honorary member of the Kongelige Medicinske 
Selskab, the Royal Medical Society (of Denmark). 

Jacobson was created a knight of the Danebroge 
in 1829, and he received the silver cross of the same 
order in 1836. He was also honored with decora- 
tions from several foreign potentates. In spite, 


however, of all the flattering recognition that he re- 
ceived, Jacobson felt depressed because he as a Jew 
was barred from the University of Copenhagen. A 
professorship had been offered him on the condition 
that he embrace Christianity, but he refused to 
abandon the faith of his fathers. His religious be- 
lief prevented also his accepting a special invitation 
to attend the first meeting of natural scientists to be 
held in Christiania (1892), because at that time the 
edict forbidding Jews to stay in Norway was still 
in force. | 

Of Jacobson's many writings the following may 
be mentioned: * Undersógelser over den Steensen'ske 
Nesekirtel hos Pattedyr og Fugle,” Copenhagen, 
1813; * Nyreportaaresystemet hos Fisk, Padder, og 
Krybdyr,” čb. 1818, 2d ed. 1821; *"Primordial- 
nyrerne,” db. 1830; * Primordialkraniet,” 2d. 1842. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen, Store [ilustrerede  Konversa- 


tions-Lericon ; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon ; 
Erslew, Forfatter-Levicon. 


8. F. C. 

JACOBSON, NATHAN: American surgeon; 
born in Syracuse, N. Y., June 25, 1857. He was 
graduated from Syracuse University, and took a 
postgraduate course at the University of Vienna. 
He is professor of clinical surgery in the College of 
Medicine of Syracuse University, visiting physician 
to St. Joseph’s Hospital at Syracuse, and consulting 
surgeon to the Syracuse Hospital for Women and 
Children. Jacobson has for more than twenty years 
been amember of the executive board of the Jewish 
Orphan Asylum of western New York. He has pub- 
lished numerous papers on surgical subjects. 

A. 

JACOBSTHAL, JOHANN EDUARD: Ger- 
man architect; born at Stargard, Pomerania, Sept. 
17, 1839. He studied at the architectural academy 
in Berlin, and, after long travels through Greece and 
Asia Minor, became in 1874 professor in that insti- 
tution. At present (1904) he is teacher in the tech- 
nical high school at Berlin. His architectural abili- 
ties were especially displayed in the construction of 
railroad stations in Alsace-Lorraine (Metz, 1874-78 ; 
Strasburg, 1877-84), of the Alexanderplatz station 
of the Berlin surface railroad, and of the gates of 
the railway bridges of Dirschau and Marienburg. 
He has published: *Grammatik der Ornamente," 
9d ed., Berlin, 1880; *Süditalienische Fliesenorna- 
mente,” db. 1887; and * Araceenformen in der Flora 
des Ornaments,” 2d ed., 1889. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, 1897. 


JACOBY, JOHANN: German physician and 
statesman ; born at Königsberg, Prussia, May 1, 1805; 
died there March 6, 1877. The son of a well-to- 
do merchant, after attending the Königsberg Col- 
legium Fredericianum, in 1828 he entered the univer- 
sity in that city, devoting himself to philosophy and 
medicine. After completing his course (1827) he 
journeyed through Germany and Poland, and estab- 
lished himself in Königsberg as a physician in 1880, 
soon acquiring an extensive practise. 

In 1821 an article by him entitled * Einige Worte 
Gegen die Unentbehrlichkeit der Medicinisch-Chi- 
rurgischen Pepiniére zu Berlin ” and consisting of an 
attack upon the administration of the medical schools, 
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appeared in the “Zeitschrift für Staatsarznei- 
kunde.” The same year witnessed the great cholera 
epidemic. The disease was then almost unknown in 
Europe, and Jacoby hastened to the Warsaw cholera 
hospital, where he battled energetically to stem its 
progress. On his return he was invited to lay the 
results of his researches before the Kónigsberg Med- 
ical Society, the outcome being improved govern- 
ment regulations for the prevention and treatment 
of the disease, 

But Jacoby's principal tieid of activity was to be 
the political, which he entered with a pamphlet en- 
titled “Ueber das Verhültniss des Kóniglich-Preus- 

sischen Oberregierungsraths Streck- 

Political fuss zu der Emancipation der Juden ” 

Activity. (Hamburg, 1833), being a reply to the 

pamphlet of Streckfuss, “Ueber das 
Verhültniss der Juden zum Christlichen Staate.” 
Jacoby points out that the edict of March 11, 1812, 
did not break the fet- 
ters of the Jews in 
Prussia but only loos- 
ened them, inveighs 
against the plea of 
Streckfuss that the 
Jews should be satis- 
fied for thirty or forty 
years with the rights 
that had been granted 
to them, and insists 
upon the principle that 
Jews should be in- 
vested with equality 
‘as a matter of right 


ae A instead of having 
v Su privileges doled out 
Johann jneno to them as favors. 


In his pamphlet 
“Der Streit der Pädagogen und Aerzte” (Königs- 
berg, 1886) Jacoby advocated a concurrent mental 
and physical training for the young. An answer 
by Director Gotthold elicited Jacoby’s “Die Apo- 
logie des Director Gotthold,” in the same year. 
In July, 1838, he brought out his “Beiträge zu 
einer Künftigen Gesch. der Censur in Preussen.” 
Jacoby identified himself with the Liberal party, 
and won national recognition by his “ Vier Fragen, 
Beantwortet von einem Ostpreussen,” which ap- 
peared in Feb., 1841, on the eve of the meeting of 
the provincial parliament, to whose members it was 
addressed. This was at the beginning of the reign 
of Frederick William IV., when constitutional agi- 
tation was rife throughout the kingdom, and 
Jacoby’s anonymous pamphlet, claiming a consti- 
tution asa matter of right, created much excitement, 
The author sent a copy to the king, together with a 
letter complaining that the pamphlet had been con- 
fiscated by the police of Leipsic, and appealing for 
royal protection. "The response came in the form of 
arrest for lese-majesty and subversive criticism of 
the Jaw. On April 20, 1842, Jacoby was found 
guilty and sentenced to two and a half years’ im- 
prisonment, but was acquitted on appeal. Mean- 
while the pamphlet was republished in Strasburg 
and Paris. Three years later his two pamphlets en- 
titled ^ Preussen im Jahre 1845” and “Das König- 

VII.—4 
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liche Wort Friedrich Wilhelms III." again moved 
the authorities to proceed against him. 

After such experiences it was natural that on the 
outbreak of the agitation of 1848 Jacoby should be 
recognized as one of the leaders of the democratic 
movement. He took a prominent part in the delibera- 
fions of the preliminary parliament convened at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main March 31, 1848, and composed 
of unauthorized delegates chosen by a committee 
for the purpose of creating a popular constitution, 
and was chosen one of the committee of fifty to 
carry out the provisions of the resolutions adopted 
by it. On May 22, 1848, the opening day of the 
Preussische Nationalversammlung, he issued an ap- 
peal entitled “Deutschland und Preussen,” main- 
taining that it was the duty of the Prussian depu- 
ties not to pursue a selfish Prussian policy but to 
labor to make Germany a free and united country. 
A few weeks later he left Frankfort and went to 
Berlin, where he was elected a member of the Prus- 

sian National Assembly. He was ap- 
Member of pointed a member of the deputation 
Prussian which waited upon the king in vain 
National remonstrance against the Branden- 
Assembly. burg-Manteuffel ministry. When, 
after the address had been read, the 
king refused a hearing, he exclaimed, “That is 
the misfortune of kings; they do not wish to hear 
the truth.” Jacoby continued to take part in the 
proceedings of the National Assembly after its re- 
moval to Stuttgart in 1849 and until its disso- 
lution. When he returned to Königsberg in Octo- 
ber he was arrested for treason on the charge of 
having taken part in the “Stuttgart Rumpfparla- 
ment,” was acquitted Dec. 8 following, and returned 
to his medical practise. But Jacoby could not long 
remain out of the turmoil of political life. At the 
assembly of the electors of Königsberg Nov. 10 and 
11, 1858, he delivered a speech on the principles of 
the Prussian democracy. On May 17 following 
he was elected to the Prussian Abgeordnetenhaus 
(Chamber of Deputies), and affiliated with the ex- 
treme opposition. On Dec. 18, 1868, he delivered 
a speech to the electors of Berlin denouncing mili- 
tarism and the Junkers, for which he was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. Details of his trial 
are given in “Ein Urtheil des Berliner Kriminal- 
gerichts, Beleuchtet von Jacoby” (Leipsic, 1864) 
and * Dr. Jacoby vor dem Kriminaisenate des Kam- 
mergerichts ” (čb. 1865). 

In his “ Heinrich Simon, ein Gedenkbuch fiir das 
Deutsche Volk” (Berlin, 1865) Jacoby paid a tribute 
to his former colleague. In 1866 appeared his pam- 
phlet “ Der Freie Mensch, Rück- und Vorschau Eines 
Staatsgefangenen.” Other contributions to litera- 
ture were “Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, der Philo- 
soph," embodied in the biography of Lessing by 
Adolf Stahr (Berlin, 1861) and afterward printed 
separately, and “ Kant und Lessing, eine Parallele” 
(Königsberg, 1867). 

Jacoby eradually lost popularity during these 
later years, and at last stood alone in the chamber. 
He violently opposed Bismarck, the Austrian war, 
the reorganization of the army, and the North-Ger- 
man Bund. Estranged from the Fortschrittspartei, 
he sought to reorganize the Volkspartei, and on 


Jacoby 
Jael 


Jan. 30, 1868, in a speech at Berlin on “ Das Ziel der 
Deutschen Volkspartei," claimed that the working 
classes must have a greater participa- 
Reorgan- tioninthe government; the speech was 
izer of the published at Königsberg in the follow- 
Volkspar- ing year. InSept., 1868, the Stuttgart 
tei. Congress adopted his program. On 
Jan. 90, 1870, Jacoby spoke at Berlin 
on “ Das Ziel der Arbeiterbewegung " (Berlin, 1870), 
expounding the principles of Lassalle. His opposi- 
tion to the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine led to his 
arrest at a public meeting on Sept. 20, 1870, and he 
was confined for five weeks in the citadel of Lótzen. 
In 1874 Jacoby definitely adopted the Bocial-Demo- 
cratic program; he was elected to the Reichstag in 
the same year, but declined to serve. A complete 
edition of Jacoby’s writings and addresses was pub- 
lished at Hamburg (1872, 2 vols.; Supplement, 
1877). His “Geist der Griechischen Geschichte ” 
was published after his death by F. Rühl (1884). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Julian Schmidt, in National-Zeitung, 1877, 

No. 147; I. Moller, Rede Gehalten bei der Gedtichtnisfeier, 

ete., Königsberg, 1577; Allg. Deutsche Biographie; Brock- 

haus Konversations-Lexikon; Meyers Konversations- 

Lexikon. 

S. M. Co. 

JACOBY, LOUIS: German engraver; born 
June 7, 1828, at Havelberg, Brandenburg, Germany ; 
pupil of the engraver Mandel of Berlin, in which 
city he settled. 'The year 1855 he spent in Paris; 
1856 in Spain; and the years 1860-63 in Italy, espe- 
cially in Rome. In 1863 he was appointed professor 
of engraving at the Vienna Academy, and in 1882 
was called to Berlin as adviser on art to the imperial 
printing-oflice. 

Jacoby's first engraving, Tiarini's “St. John,” ap- 
peared in 1850. His mostimportant engravings are: 
Kaulbach's “The Battle of the Huns”; Raphael’s 
* School of Athens" (of which he had made a copy 
during his stay at Rome); Soddoma's “The Wed- 
ding of Alexander and Roxana”; Winterhalter’s 
“The Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph and the 
Empress Elizabeth ” ; as wellas the portraits of many 
important scientists and members of society in the 
Austrian and German capitals, e.g., Rokitansky, 
Olfers, Ritter, Cornelius, Guhl, Mommsen, Henzen, 
Grillparzer, Brücke, De la Motte-Fouqué, and York 
von Wartenburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, 


S. F. T. B. 


JACOPO (JACOMO) SANSECONDO: Ital- 
ian musician of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
born about 1468. Jacopo was an eminent violinist; 
his reputation is shown by the fact that in 1502 he 
played at the wedding of Lucrezia Borgia (Casti- 
glioni, “Il Cortegiano," ii.) Ife held a prominent 
position at the court of Pope Leo X. Jacopo was 
also known as a handsome man, and is said to have 
been the original of Raphael’s “Apollo on Parnas- 
sus ” (Galleria Sciara, Rome). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Burckhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance, yp. 
388, Basel, 1868; Vogelstein and Rieger, Juden in Rom, ii. 
35, 119, 120-121. 

D. M. SEL. 

JACQUES, HEINRICH: Austrian deputy; 
born in Vienna Feb. 24, 1881; shot himself Jan. 25, 
1894. Hestudied philosophy and history at Heidel- 
berg, and afterward jurisprudence at Vienna (Dr. 
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Juris, 1856). After having been for five years man- 
ager of the Vienna banking firm of Hermann von 
Wertheimstein Sóhne, he severed his connection 
with the house in 1859, and settled in Vienna as an 
attorney. 

In 1879 Jacques was delegated from the first dis- 
trict of Vienna to the Reichsrath, where he joined 
the constitutional party (“ Verfassungspartei "), and 
where he secured the passage ofa law providing 
that a certain amount of property, the minimum suf- 
ficient for subsistence, should be exempt from taxa- 
tion. He also endeavored, by repeated motions, to 
arrange that the full right to pension—especially for 
railway and postal employees — should commence 
after thirty-five years' service. 

Jacques was director of the following enterprises: 
the Theissbahn, the Süd-Norddeutsche Verbind- 
ungsbahn, the Südbahn, the Creditanstalt, and the 
Wiener Handelsakademie; in the interests of the 
last-named institution he labored for twenty years, 
first as its founder, and afterward as its vice-presi- 
dent. In 1870 he superintended the collection for 
the wounded in the Franco-Prussian war, and in 1872 
was decorated with the Prussian Order of the Crown. 

His best-known works are: “Theorie und Praxis 
im Civilrecht,” Vienna, 1857; “ Denkschrift über die 
Stellung der Juden in Oesterreich," 4th ed., 1859; 
* Unterrichtsrath und Unterrichtswesen in Oester- 
reich," 1863; * Revolution und Reaction in Oester- 
reich 1848-49,” 1867; “Die Wuchergesetzgebung 
und das Civil- und Strafrecht," 1867; * Die Legisla- 
tive Organisation der Freien Advocatur,” 1868; 
“Grundlagen der Pressgesetzgebung,” 1874; “ Ab- 
handlungen zur Reform der Gesetzgebung," Leip- 
sic, 1874; “Alexis de Tocqueville,” Vienna, 1876; 
*'Risenbahnpolitik und Eisenbahnrecht in Oester- 
reich,? 1878; * Oesterreich's Gegenwart und Nüchste 
Zukunft," 1888. Of a greater work, “Revision des 


Deutschen und  Oesterreichischen Strafrechtes,” 
which he had planned, only the first volume was 
completed. 

S. L. Y. 


JACQUES PASHA (Jacques Nissim Pasha): 
Turkish army surgeon; born in 1850 at Salonica; died 
there Aug. 25, 1903. 'Theson of a physician, he was 
sent at an early age to the school of medicine at 
Constantinople, from which he was graduated in 
1874. In the following year he was attached, with 
the rank of captain, to the hospitai Haidar Pasha at 
Constantinople, and in the same year he accompanied, 
as adjutant-major, a Turkish detachment to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. He later became director of the 
Central Hospital of Salonica, which position he oc- 
cupied until his death. He was also appointed 
medical inspector of the 'Third Army Corps at Salo- 
nica and inspector of public and private hy giene for 
the vilayetof Salonica. IIe died from gangrene con- 
tracted while dressing the wound of a soldier who had 
been disabled in a skirmish with the Macedonians. 
He was decorated with the orders of Nishan-i-Med- 
jidie and Nishan-i-Osmanie, the medal of Iftikhar, 
and a number of foreign decorations. lle was pres- 
ident of the Bikkur Holim of Salonica. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: El Avenir, Salonica, Aug. 26, 1908 ; 
Oriental, Sept. 1, 1908; J'ew. Chron. Sept. 4, 1903. 
S, M. FR. 
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JADASSOHN, JOSEF: German physician; | Josephus; but it must be noted that the Septuagint 
born at Liegnitz Sept. 10, 1863. He was educated | has once Iwdaé and once ’Idova, which do not corre- 
at the universities of Göttingen, Breslau, Heidel- | spond well with ‘Iaddovc, found in Josephus. The 
berg, and Leipsic (M.D. Breslau, 1886). From 1887 | high priest whom Alexander the Great greeted 
to 1892 he was assistant physician at the dermato- | respectfully before the gates of Jerusalem was Jad- 
logical hospital and dispensary of the University of. | dus, according to Josephus (^ Ant.” xi. 8, § 4); while 
Breslau, and from 1892 to 1896 physician-in-chief of | in Talmudic accounts the same story is told of Simon 
the dermatological department of the Allerheiligen | the Just. But as Jaddua’s son was the same Onias 
Hospital. In 1896 he was appointed assistant pro- | (“ Ant.” xi. 8, § 7) who was, according to another 
fessor, and director of the dermatological clinic, at |, source (I Macc. xii. 7, 8, 20), a contemporary of King 
the University of Bern; in 1904, professor. He has | Areusof Sparta (309-265 n.c.), and as the often-men- 
contributed various essays on syphilis and dermatol- | tioned Simon the Just was Onias' son (* Ant." xii. 9, 
. ogy to the medical journals, and is the author of | § 5), there is an insolvable discrepancy between 
= “ Venerische Krankheiten," in Ebstein-Schwalbe's | Josephus and the Talmud. Josephus must be given 
* Handbuch der Praktischen Medizin.? the preference here, as it is well known that the Tal- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. mud was inclined to group all the legends of that 

8 F. T. H. period around the person of Simon; and the act of 


JADASSOHN, SOLOMON: German com- | Alexander the Great seems to be merely a legend. 
poser and music teacher; born at Breslau, Prussia, The Christian chroniclers, as Eusebius, the * Chro- 


Aug. 18, 1881; pupil at the Breslau gymnasium and | nicon P aschale," and Syncellus, of course follow 
of Hesse (pianoforte), Lüstner (violin) and Brosig | Josephus; while the Jewish chroniclers of the Mid- 
(harmony). In 1848 he entered the Leipsic Conserva- | dle Ages tried to solve the difference in a naive 
torium, which, however, he left after a yearin order | Way Which excited the ridicule of Azariah dei Rossi 
- to study with Liszt at Weimar. Here he advanced | (“Me’or ‘Enayim,” § 97). The Jewish dd: write 
rapidly, and eventually became a virtuoso of no | thename in the form t'y or NYYy; e.g., Simon Duran 
mean ability. in “ Magen Abot,” p. 4d (Leipsic, 1855). A more 
After a private course in composition under | detailed account of the person of Jaddua would 
Hauptmann, Jadassohn in 1852 settled in Leipsic as | have to deal with the question how the lists of high 
8 teacher of music. In 1860 he became conductor | Priests in Nehemiah and in Josephus are to be inter- 
of the Psalterion Choral Society, and from 1867 to | preted. 
1869 was director of the Euterpe concerts. Since 1871 PE PX E ed d VERRE EE 
` he has been professor of harmony, composition, and Skreinka. Beitrüge zur Entwickelungsgesch. der Jüdi- 
instrumentation at the Conservatorium ; and his trea- schen Dogmen, pp. 140-153, Vienna, 1561; Krauss, in J. Q. 
tises on these subjects are considered among the best. ur Te S. Kn. 
Jadassohn's most noteworthy theoretical works b 
are: *Iarmonielehre ? (Leipsic, 1888, and four later JAEL, THE KENITE WOMAN: Wife of 
editions; English ed., New York, 1898; 2d revised 


Heber, the Kenite (Judges iv. 17). Jabin, the king 
| ed., 1894; also translated into French and Italian); 


of Canaan, "that reigned in Hazor," had tyrannized 
| * Kontrapunkt ” (1884) ; * Die Formen in den Werken 


over Israel for twenty years. Deborah and Barak 
der Tonkunst" (1889; 2d ed., 1894); “Lehrbuch der | aroused the northern tribes and assembled them at 
Instrumentation ” (1889). In addition to these works, | Mount Tabor, to throw off, if possible, the yoke of 
most of which have been translated into English, Ja- 


their oppressor. Jabin's general, Sisera, took the 
dassohn has published more than 180 compositions, | field at the head of a great Canaanitish army, but 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendel, Musilt- Levikon ; Baker, Diog. Dict. 


was defeated by Israel. In his flight Sisera, who 
of Musicians; Famous Composers and Their Works, p. | Wason foot, came to the tent of Jacl, whose husband 
595, Boston, 1900; Riemann, Musik-Lexikon, s.v., 1900. had been on good terms with King Jabin. She in- 
S. J. So. vited him into her tent: “Turn in, my lord, turn in 
JADDUA: High priest at the time of the Sec- | to me; fear not." He accepted the proffered refuge 
ond Temple. According to Neh. xii. 11, his father's | and hospitality. She gave him nourishment in the 
name was Jonathan, but according to verse 99 of 


form of curds, and concealed him in her tent. He 
the same chapter, it was Johanan. If both of these | asked her to protect him against any one who should 
names are correct, and if Johanan was the son of 


be seeking him. As soon as he had fallen asleep 
Jonathan, or vice versa, Jaddua belonged to the 


she stealthily crept up to him and drove a tent. pin 
sixth generation after Jeshua, the first high priest | into his temples; and when she saw Barak in pursuit 
who returned from the Exile; but if “Jonathan” 


she invited him in to see his enemy prostrate in death. 
and “Johanan” refer to one person, then Jaddua 


The poetic account (Judges v.), while it does not 
was of the fifth generation. A certain Jaddus, son | give all the details of the prose record, by no means 
of Joannes, whose brother Manasseh married Sanbal- | conflicts; it is complementary. Jael’s act, praised 
lat’s daughter, officiated at the time of Alexanderthe | in Judges v. 24, is contrary to modern ideas of right 
Great (Josephus, “Ant.” xi 7, 8 2); and between | and to the obligations of hospitality as recognized 
this date and the return from the Exile there are six, 


in the East to-day. But she was a Kenite, akin to 
rather than five, generations. Indeed, even six seem 


Israel; and history contains many precedents to 
to be too few. The hypothesis that Johanan and | justify a breach of faith under such circumstances. 
Jonathan were father and son is therefore the more 


Though barbarous to modern sentiment, her act was 
probable, since the Jaddua mentioned by Nehemiah 


not below the morality of her times. 
seems to be identical with the Jaddus mentioned by 


Li 


E. G. II. I.M P. 


Jaen 
Jaffe 


JAEN: Capital of the province of Jaen in Anda- 
lusia, Spain. It possessed a flourishing Jewish con- 
munity as early as the thirteenth century. In 1391 
many of its members were either killed or forced to 
accept baptism. A still heavier blow fell upon the 
Jews of Cordova and the Maranos of Jaen in March, 
1473. The Connetabe Miguele Lucas de lranzo, 
who tried to protect the Maranos, had to seek 
refuge, and was speared to death in a church by the 
infuriated populace, who then fell upon the Maranos 
and Jews, plundering and killing them. The mas- 
sacre at Jaen was even more terrible than that at 
Cordova. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Hist. ii. 362, iii. 159 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

JAFFA (Hebr. Yafo; A. V. Joppa; Greek, 
Joppe; Arabic, Yaffa): City of Palestine and Medi- 
terranean port, 35 miles northwest of Jerusalem. 
In ancient times it was Palestine’s only point of 
communication 
with the Medi- 
terranean. The 
cedars of Leba- 
non. destined for 
use in the con- >. 
struction of Sol- oar at at 
omon's Temple, Bose a T Su ORS 
were disem- QÉ S 8 
barked at Jaffa Tibe 55 
(II Chron. ii. 15 sg Custom Housj 
[A. V. 16]; Ezra 


JAFFA 


SCALE !N METERS 


iii. 7). The : 
Huins of Ximenian 
prophet Jonah Gatd 


a Fort 
embarked there 
for Tarshish (Jo- 
nah i. 8). There 
is no further 
mention of the 
city in the Old 
Testament. 

Ata later date 
the Maccabean 
princes Jonathan and Simon wrested it from the 
Syrians (I Macc. x. 76, xiv. 5). At the time of the 

Jewish insurrection against the Ro- 
Historical mans the town was taken by assault 
Data. and burned by Cestius, 8,000 in- 
habitants being massacred by the 
Roman soldiers. Some time afterward the Jews re- 
built the city walls. Pirates, putting out from the 
port of Jaffa, troubled the coasts of Phenicia and 
Syria, which brought down the Romans upon the 
city anew. Vespasian took it by a night attack, 
razed it to the ground, and erected in its place a 
citadel in which he placed a Roman garrison. 

There is no record of any Jews in Jaffa under the 
Byzantine domination, but there are mentioned in 
Babli a Rab Adda and a R. Aha of Yafo (Ta‘an. 16b; 
Meg. 16b). Underthe Arabs there were no Jews in 
Jaffa. 

During the period of the Crusades Benjamin of 
Tudela (1170) sojourned at Jaffa, and found there 
one Jew only, a dyer. At the end of the sixteenth 
century Jaffa, according to the traveler Cotwyk, 
was only a heap of ruins. 

In 1780 the grand rabbinate of Constantinople 


e 
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officially requested a Christian official, one Hanna 
Domia, to protect Jews passing through Jaffa on 
their way to Jerusalem. In 1820 Isaiah Agimann, 
who acted as banker of the Janizaries at Constanti- 
nople, shocked by the humiliation to which Jews 
were exposed at Jaffa, purchased there a piece of 
real estate which he legally transferred to the 
Sephardic community of Jerusalem. One part of 
this served asa free hotel for Jewish travelers, in 
which was fitted up a prayer-room. Little by little 
the Jews established themselves in Jaffa. 

A sailing vessel from the north of Africa, with a 
large number of Jewish passengers, foundered be- 
fore Haifa; and those who escaped from the wreck 
settledat Jaffa. In 1839a body of Ashkenazim, com- 
ing from Europe, established themselves at Jaffa. 
The community was, however, too poor to buy acem- 
etery, and continued to bury its dead at Jerusalem. 

In 1841 the chief rabbi of Jerusalem, Abraham 
Hayyim Gagin, 
assigned to Jaffa 
Judah Halevy as 
rabbi. Thence- 
forth the old 
“herem” of the 
Jerusalem rab- 
bis against the 
settlement of 
Jews in Jaffa, 
the object of 
which was to at- 
tract all immi- 
grants to Jeru- 
salem, ceased to 
be binding. 
Jews even from 
Jerusalem went 
to Jaffa and es- 
tablished them- 
selves there for 
commercial pur- 
poses. Among 
these may be cited Amzaleg, the present English 
consul in the city. 

Jaffa, in a total population of 17,718 inhabitants, 
including 11,630 Moslems and 3,115 Christians, 
besides Armenians, Greeks, Latins, Maronites, and 
Copts, possesses 2.970 Jews, of whom 1,210 are 
Sephardim and 1,760 Ashkenazim. The Jews oc- 
cupy three city districts, bearing the respective 


Maslakh 
(Slaughterii: 
Place) & id > 
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Msumi medar 
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names “Neweh Zedek,” “Neweh Shalom,” and 
“Newch Yafeh,” and each comprising 
Present a block of houses. The Jewish mar- 


Statistics. ket, consisting of shops and work- 

rooms, is partly on the quay and partly 
on the main street traversing the city. Although 
of recent foundation, the community possesses a 
number of institutions, e.j. : 


The Hospital Sha‘ar Ziyyon, founded in 1891, and sustained 
by the gifts of the Jewish philanthropists of Europe; a public 
library, founded in 1885, and eontaining several thousands of 
books in different languages; two schools, founded in 1894, sus- 
tained by the Alliance Israélite and by Zionist societies of Rus- 
sia and Vienna, and educating 118 boys and 241 girls ; two Tal- 
mud ‘lorahs: one, Or Torah, Sephardic, founded (1838) through 
the munificence of Baron Menascé of Alexandria and educating 
180 boys ; the other, Sha‘are Torah, Ashkenazic, dating from 1884 
and accommodating 180 boys; three Ashkenazic synagogues, 
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Jaffe 


A 


one Sephardic; and some private midrashim. Jaffa possesses also 
five Jewish benevolent societies, among them a B'nai B'rith 
lodge. 

In 1898 Jaffa had for chief rabbi Joseph ben 
Nuss (d. 1901). He was succeeded by Rabbi Malka. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Almanach Luncz, 1898; Bulletin d? Alliance 
Israélite, 1901; S. Munk, La Palestine. 
i M. Fr. 


D. 

JAFFE (JOFFE): Family of rabbis, scholars, 
and communal workers, with members in Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Great Britain, Italy, and the United 
States. It traces its descent from Mordecai Jaffe 
(1580-1612), author of the “ Lebushim,” and his uncle 
Moses Jaffe, both descendants of an old family of 
Prague. According to Joseph Lewinstein, rabbi at 
Serock, government of Warsaw, the progenitor of 
the Jaffes was Samuel ben Elhanan, a grandson of 
Isaac ha-Zaken (died at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury), whose father was Samuel, the son-in-law of 
Rabbi Meir of Ramerupt, the father of Jacob Tam, 
grandson of Rashi. Lewinstein's conclusions, how- 
ever, have not yet been substantiated. 


From Abraham, the father of Mordecai (“ Lebu- 
shim”), came the Jaffe branch proper, while another 
Mordecai, the son of Moses Jaffe, settled in Cracow, 
where he married the daughter of Joel Singer and 
assumed the name of his father-in-law, in accordance 
with the custom current among the Jewsof Poland. 
His descendants, often called Kalmankes, were 
sometimes confounded with the descendants of the 
author of the * Lebushim," and it is difficult to as- 
certain to which of the two houses some of the later 
Jaffes belong. Again, many Jaffes have taken the 
names of Itzig, Meier, Margolies, Schlesinger, Rosen- 
thal, Wallerstein, etc., while many distant relatives, 
really of other houses, have preferred to take the pop- 
ular name of Jaffe. In the tables given below these 
questions have been elucidated in so far as documen- 
tary or authoritative private evidence has permitted. 
Isaac and Eliezer, two other brothers of Abraham 
ben Joseph (father of the author of the “ Lebu- 
shim "), settled in Italy, and there became the pro- 
genitors of the Italian branch of the Jaffes. Three 
daughters of Mordecai Jaffe (* Lebushim ") married 


Moses Jaffe of Bologna 
(15th cent.) 


Abraham of Bohemia 
(prefect of Jews of Poland; 1512) 


Eliezer Jaffe 


Joseph of Prague 


Moses Jaffe (d. 1520) 


Abraham of Prague Isaac Jaffe Eliezer of Mordecai Jaffe Daughter = 
(d. 1564 Ashkenazi Mantua (d. c. 1565) Samuel Sirkes 
Ad aun (settled in of Lublin 
Mor ecai a e Italy) Kalonymus 
(author A MEE ic of Lublin Joel Sirkes (Bach) 
see Pedigree II.) (d. Pe 
t |] Jaffe hi 
à EC ^ Coe Joseph Hayyim Abraham 
Aryeh Löb Lublin 
Isaac Jaffe J br Abraham Kalmankes | 
Menahem (d. 1631) l 
Jaffe (1657) 
Hirsch of Lublin Jacob Kalmankes Joseph of Elijah of 
Prague Lemberg 
| (d. 1637) 
Kalman Judah Joseph of Jacob Joseph of Kalonymus of Lublin Solomon 4 ryeh Löb pa E 
Lublin of Lublin Zalman ` (d. 1652) 
d Benjamin : Turbin Sender Lób Kalmankes isher Jacob i 
A Wolf of j : + Tye 
Sarah = Elijah , Abr aham Zebi Hirsch 
Solomon (1691 (Peggy : Aaron Ap ann (d. 1681) Kalmankes of 
Zalman | : Joseph Cracow 
Zalman osk 
Davno Israel Saba of Shklov Judah Löb 
Kalonymus (1703) Kalmankes of 
Cracow . 
Aaron 
Israel Suta 
Jedidiah 
Israel of Suwalki 
J. (d. New York, 1888) H. R. 
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Perez Jaffe 


Abraham Aberl 
of Nikolsburg burg (d. 1642 


— — 


Joseph Jaffe of Posen 


Mordecai T Plungian 
| 
| | | | 


Enoch 


Tobiah Joseph Moses of 
Zundel of of (Pinkes Wilkoviski 
Ga Indur ey - (1790) 
19) 


TRENT GERE NE! | 


N € i 
Phinehas Feige — Jacob of Krink Morir catol 


of Kal- Dob Ber of | Zelve 
variya Sr Enoch Zundel 
(d. jme of Krink 
Kim | 
Kaddish | | 
| Samuel Joseph 
Kim X Hayyim of Silberstrom 
Kaddish  Meseritz of Meseritz 
(a. 1778)  (Mezhi- (Mezhi- 
° | rechye) rechye) 
Rahel = 
Nahman 


ben Alexan- 
der of Pila 


| | | | 


Jacob Enoch Zundel Nehemiah of — Zundel Halfon 
of Lud- (had issue) Grodno | 
vinovi Moses Endelman 
(1822) of Warsaw 
Michael Endelman 
J. 


of Warsaw 


Mordecai Jaffe 
(author of * Lebushim " ; 
1530-1612) 


Daughter — 
| Benjamin 
Wolf Giinz- 


Bella = Dr. 
Jehiel Michael 
Epstein (d. 1632) 
(d. 1657) 


tsi 
| | | | 
Walka = 
Samuel Wahl? 


Aryeh Löb 


| 


Eliezer Jaffe of Posen 


| Son 
Son Son Son : 
| | | Eliezer 
Son Son Eliezer | 
| | | Mordecai 
Zebi Hirsch Israel Jaffe Isaac Marcus 
Halfon of Bausk | | ( a ee 
| Abraham Abba Jaffe Shalom of Brody (d. 1826) ' | 
Israel Jaffe of Ponewiezh | 5 
= Basse | J pe 
Rosenthal = | | v: 
(1800-70) | | Eliezer Rosenthal Elijah of Neustadt- oe 
| Shabbethai of Jedidiah (1768-1840) Shervint ) 
Weksna Jaffe | | 
| | | (d. 1862) Daniel 
Solomon Zarech Joseph Weksner | | | | | Joseph 
Wolf Jafe of Zebi Hirsch Rosenthal Simon Rosenthal Basse= Pesah of Bausk Jaffe of 
Jaffe of London EROR ] (d. 1887) (d. 1895) Israel Jatle (d. 1856) dain 
BONO Shabbethai Taube = | € TM 
Asserman al Lipman Rosenthal 
: of Riga 
| Moritz Solomon 
S. Schaffer Rosenthal Rosenthal 
of Bal- (d. 1896) (d. 1862) 


timore | 


Max Rosenthal = 
Hennie Oppenheimer 


S eas 


Martin Jaffe John Joseph 


Charles Samson 
Jaire 
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Herman Vasili 
Rosenthal 


NR EQ MR 


Elias Ida — Mareus Anna- 


Rebecca Her- 


| Rosenthal Itosenthal Rosénthal Leon Lait man Itzigson 


Po 


George D. Rosenthal 


nM "SM NEP | | | 
rolina = Sir Otto Jalfé Alfred Jane = Three 
Jules Oppert (lord mayor of Israel Davis daugh- 
of Paris Belfast, 1899-1904 ; ters 
has issue) IL R 
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Mordecai Jaffe 
(1530-1612) 


-Meïr Jaffe 
(18th cent.) 


Elias Meyer Jaffe of 
Lissa (d. 1810) 


Meyer Elias Jaffe 


Franz Theodor 
dd *'  gplias Marcus Jaffe 
of Posen 
(d. 1867) 


Philipp Jaffé 
of Berlin 


(d. 1870) Jaffe 


Max E. Jaffé 
of Berlin 


Moritz Jaffe - Joseph Jaffe 


J. 


Marcus Elias Jaffe 
(Edward Meyer) (d. 184 


Ludwig Jaffe 
(1796-1870) 


Gustav Albert 
Jaffe 


Richard Jaffe 


Lewin Edward Jaffe 
(d. 1818 


Henriette — 
Moritz Mamroth 
of Posen 


Solomon Jaffe Beer Jaffe 


(1801-63) 


Mathilda — 
Louis Jaffe 


Bernhard Jaffe 
of Posen 
(1824-85) 


Joseph Jaffe 


Carl E. Jaffe 
of Munich 


H. R. 


| 
Mathilde 


George S. Jaffe 
= Eugene Fuchs 


JAFFE PEDIGREE III. 


the sons of three of the most prominent Jewish fami- 
lies of that time (see Table II.), and in this way the 
Jaffe family became related to the Wahls, Epsteins, 
and Günzburgs. The daughter of Moses Jaffe was 
the wife of Samuel Sirkes. Later the Jaffes united 
with the families of Katzenellenbogen, Schorr, Heil- 
prin, Bacharach, Deiches, Rosenthal, Minz, etc. The 
following is a partial enumeration of the members 
of both branches of the family, the descendants of 
Moses Jaffe being indicated by K (= Kalmankes) : 

Aaron Jaffe (K): Son of Israel (Saba) of Shklov 
and father of Israel Jaffe Zuta; lived in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

Aaron Jaffe(K)of Uman: Father of Israel 
Jaffe (Saba) of Shklov; born 1568 at Prague; died 
at Glusk 1651. He was rabbi at Uman, and escaped 
during the Cossack uprising (1648) to Glusk. 

Abraham Abba ben Israel Jaffe: Rabbi at 
Ponewiezh; author of * Sefatayim" on the Talmud, 
and “Bet Yisrael,” responsa (in manuscript at 
Jerusalem). His mother was the daughter of David 
Solomon, rabbiat Lissa, and his sons were Shabbethai 
Weksner, Jedidiah of Bausk, and Isaac (went to 
Jerusalem). The son of Shabbethai was Joseph of 
Weksna. 

Abraham Aberl b. Perez: Grandson of Mor- 
decai Jaffe (* Lebushim”); died at Nikolsburg, Mo- 
ravia, 1657. Misled by Warnheim (“ Kebuzat Haka- 
mim,” p. 117), N. Brüll declared Abraham Aberi to 
have been the son of Mordecai and the successor of 
R. Pethahiah as chief rabbi of Moravia.  Fried- 
linder and others followed him. in that error. 
Aberl's tombstone, however, was badly decayed. 
and the words y*45 "^ (= “R. Perez”) were ascer- 
tained with great difficulty (Feuchtwang, in “ Ge- 
denkbuch zur Erinnerung an David Kaufmann," 
Breslau, 1900). 

Abraham b. Aryeh Lób Kalmankes: Author 
of *Ma'yan ha-Hokmah,” an introduction to the 
Cabala (Amsterdam, 1652). Fuenn (* Keneset Yis- 


rael? p. 59) confounded him with Asher Jacob 
Abraham (see Joseph Kohen-Zedek in * Ha-Asam "). 

Abraham of Bohemia (see JEw. Encyc. i. 100): 
According to Joseph Lewinstein, the great-grand- 
father of Abraham b. Joseph. 

Abraham b. Elijah Kalmankes: Dayyan at 
Cracow ; son of Elijah b. Abraham Kalmankes, rabbi 
at Lemberg. He was the son-in-law of Zalman 
b. Jacob Walsh, and his signature appears in the 
^pinkes" of Lemberg of 1650 in two cases (Dem- 
bitzer, *Kelilat Yofi,” p. 89b, note 2). He died 
1682. 

Abraham b. Joseph: Father of Mordecai Jaffe 
(* Lebushim ”); a merchant anda rabbinical scholar ; 
pupil of ABRAHAM BEN ABIGDOR; died 1564 (“ Le- 
bush ha-Or,” p. 294). 

Abraham b. Kalonymus of Lublin (K): Au- 
thor of * Adderet Eliyahu ” (commentaries and notes 
on the Pentateuch; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1694). 
He was a second cousin of Asher Jacob Abraham 
b. Aryeh Löb (the author of *Ha-Eshel"). He had 
a son named Kalonymus. 

Abraham b. Kalonymus b. Mordecai (K): 
Brother of the first Hebrew printers in Lublin. Ho 
had two sons, Hirsch and Jacob. 

Anselm Benjamin Jaffe: Died at Berlin 1812. 
His wife was Reicke, daughter of Aaron b. Isaac Saul 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, who published (1746), 
in conjunction with his brother-in-law Judah Be'er, 
the great-grandfather of Giacomo Meyerbeer, a Pen: 
tateuch with commentaries. Anselm'sson was Saul 
Ascher of Berlin. 

Aryeh Löb b. Joseph b. Abraham Kal- 
mankes: Father of Asher Jacob Abraham. 

Aryeh Lób b. Mordecai: Son of the author of 
the “Lebushim”; mentioned in preface to “Yam 
shel Shelomoh, Gittin " (Berlin, 1761). 

Asher Jacob Abraham b. Aryeh Lób Kal- 
mankes: Author of “ Ha-Eshcl," sermons (Lublin, 
1674), and “Birkat Abraham," on Talmudic law. 


Jaffe 
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_ Until the age of ten he studied Talmud with his 
grandfather Joseph. During the Cossack uprising 
(1648) he fled to Egypt, and from there went to Je- 
rusalem. In 1671 he returned to Lublin, where he 
became rabbi. He died at Lemberg 1681. 

Benjamin Wolfb. Judah Kalmankes: Died 
at Lemberg 1709. He left in manuscript (preserved 
at Oxford) a work entitled * Hanhagat ha-Bayit,” 
on religious ethics, with à commentary; it is pub- 
lished in "^ Mazzebet Kodesh" (see “ Mazzebet Ko- 
desh,” i. 62; Fuenn, * Keneset Yisrael,” p. 173). 

Daniel Jaffe. See Irzia, DANIEL. 

David Friedlander: Son-in-law of Daniel Itzig- 
Jaffe. 

David Jaffe: Father of Aryeh Lób Wallerstein 
of Holschitz. 

David b.Zebi Hirseh Saba: 
Klaus-Synagoge, Prague. 

Dobrush: Daughter of Phinehas Jaffe of Kal- 
variya; wife of Tobiah of Kalvariya, a pupil of 
Elijah of Wilna; lived in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Eleazar Jaffe: Ilis signature is found in the 
' pinkes of Berlin of 1748 (Landshuth, “‘Ammude ha- 
'Abodah,? p. 37). 

Eliasberg, Mordecai b. Joseph (1817-89), and 
his son Jonathan (1850-98) See Jew. ENcvc. v. 
111. 

Eliezer Jaffe: Son of Abraham of Bohemia; 
lived in the sixteenth century. 

Eliezer (Lazar) Jaffe: Physician; lived in the 
middle of the nineteenth century (“ Ha-Mageid,” 
1861, No. 89, p. 255). 

Eliezer b. Alexander Kleinberg (Bausker): 
Rabbi at Wilna; went to America and became rabbi 
at Chicago, Ill.; died in New York city 1891. 

Eliezer (Lazar) b. Jacob Riesser-Katzenel- 
lenbogen: Father of Gabriel hiesser; son-in-law 
of Raphael ha-Kohen, rabbi of Hamburg. He was 
the author of * Zeker Zaddik,” with a supplement, 
* Ma'alele Ish,” containing sermons and a biogra- 
phy of Raphael ha-Kohen (Altona, 1805). He also 
wrote, in German, *Sendschreiben an Meine Genos- 
sen in Hamburg. oder eine Abhandlung über den 
Israelitischen Kultus” (Altona, 1815). llis *Ma'a- 
lele Ish” (p. 11b) traces the descent of his father-in- 
law from Mordecai Jaffe. 

Eliezer of Mantua: Son of Joseph of Prague 
and uncle of Mordecai Jafte (* Lebushim ”). 

Eliezer (Lazar) b. Shalom Rosenthal: Born 
at Brody 1768; died at Bausk, Courland, 1840 (see 
ROSENTHAL, ELIEZER). 

Elijah b. Abraham Kalmankes: Rabbi at 
Lublin, and later at Lemberg and Opatow ; died at 
the latter place in 1636 (* Kelilat Yofi,” pp. 26, 38b). 

Elijah b. Kalonymus: Author of "*Adderet 
Eliyahu ” (see Jew. Encyc. v. 131). According to 
Joseph Cohen-Zedek (Rabinowitz, “ Ha-Meassef,” 
p. 184, St. Petersburg, 1902), he was the brother-in- 
law of Solomon Zalman Kalmankes. He had a son 
named Kalonymus. 

Elijah b. Shalom: Rabbi at Neustadt-Shervint 
(Wladislawow); born between 1750 and 1775; died 
about the middle of the nineteenth century ; a brother 
of Eliezer (Lazar) Rosenthal (see ROSENTHAL, ELI- 
JAH). 


Rabbi at the 


Enoch Zundel: Rabbi at Olinka; son of Mor- 
decai b. Joseph of Plungian; lived in the eighteentlr 
century. 

Enoch Zundel: 
Jacob of Lidvinovi; 
(Sheni), 1891.  * 

Enoch Zundel Jaffe (called also Zundel Hal- 
fon): Grammarian and authority on the Masorah ; 
son of Moses b. Mordecai b. Joseph Jaffe; lived in 
the eighteenth century. 

Ephraim b. Aaron of Prague (K): Brother of 
Israel of Shklov (author of “Or Yisrael”); born 
about 1638, his father then being at the age of 
seventy (Walden, “Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash,” 
p. 26). 

Epstein, Aryeh Löb (K): Relative of Israel b.s 
Aaron Jaffe (Saba) of Shklov (17th cent. ; see Fuenn, 
* Keneset Yisrael,” p. 694; Eliezer Kohn, * Kin'at 
Soferim," p. 61b). 

Epstein, Jehiel Michael ha-Levi: Physician; 
died in 1632; son of Abraham Epstein, rabbi of 
Brest-Litovsk (d. 1617). He married Bella, the 
daughter of Mordecai Jaffe. His son-in-law was 
Abraham b. Joseph Heilprin, rabbi at Kauth, a de- 
scendant of Elhanan b. Isaac, the tosafist. Rabbi 
Joseph Lewinstein of Serock is a descendant of this 
family. 

Frank Jaffe: Lived in London; translated A. 
Mapas’ “Ahabat Ziyyon” into English under the 
title ^ Amnon, Prince and Peasant” (London, 1887). 
His father was Abraham Jaffe, of London; his 
grandfather, Mordecai Jaffe, of Memel, Prussia. 
Moses Jaffe, a lawyer of New York city, is a 
nephew of Abraham. 

Frommet: Wifeof Hayyim Jaffe; died at Prague 
in 1635, at the age of seventy-three (Hock, “ Die 
Familien Prag's," p. 172). 

Ginzberg, Louis (see Jew. Encyc. v. 
Related to the Jaffes on his mother’s side. 

Hayyim b. Kalonymus b. Mordecai (K): 
Printer at Lublin. 

Hirsch b. Abraham (b. Kalonymus b. Mor- 
decai: K): Bought the printing establishment of 
his grandfather Kalonymus (1606). 

Hirsch b. Benzion Shlez: Grandson of Shab- 
bethai Jaffe of Weksna; author of “Te’ome Zebiy- 
yah,” on the Halakah, aud of “ Sihat Hullin,” sayings 
of rabbinical scholars (2d ed., Warsaw, 1889). 

Isaac b. Joseph Jaffe-Ashkenazi: Studied in 
Padua under Judah b. Eliezer Minz, and settled in 
Italy, where he married into a Sephardic family. 
His sons were Samuel and Moses. 

Isaac Kalmankes of Lublin: Teacher of Moses 
ha-Kohen of Metz (formerly of Narol); author of 
“Birkat Tob”; lived in the seventeenth century. 
His son was Meir, and his grandson Mordecai (au- 
thor of “ Tabnit ha-Bayit "). 

Isaac b. Simon of Warka. 

Israel (K): Rabbiat Kopys, government of Moghi- 
lef; had a Hebrew printing establishment at Kopys, 
and published an edition of the Talmud (1816-28). 

H. R. 

Israel ben Aaron Jaffe (Saba): Russian rabbi; 
born at Uman about 1640; died at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder after 1702. From childhood he was brought 
up in the atmosphere of the Talmud. On attaining 


Rabbi of Pultusk; son of 
died on the 11th of Adar 
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maturity he became rabbi at Shklov, where he rce- 

mained till 1702. He then went to Frankfort-on- 

the-Oder to publish his “Or Yisrael” (1702), which 
aroused considerable animosity because it was al- 
leged to countenance the followers of Shabbethai 

Zebi. 

Jaffe, who in his youth had witnessed the suffer- 
ings of his corcligionists at the hands of CHMIEL- 
NICKI and his associates (1648), devoted himself as- 
siduously to the study of the Cabala in order to find 
out the reason for the prolongation of the Exile 
(* Galut ”), and why God had permitted the outrages 
of 1648. Herebuked the Rabbis, who declared that 
their work was the real work of God. Especially 
did he rebuke them for their lack of interest in the 
study of the Cabala; and it was on this account that 
he composed the “Or Yisrael.” Besides this work 
he wrote “Tif’eret Yisrael.” called also “ Milhamot 
Adonai,” appended to which are “ Kishshut Tob” 
and “Sefer Yisrael Zuta," homiletical ex positions of 
the Law. It was published by his grandson Israel 
Jaffe (Zuta), Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1774. 

. BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, p. 694, Warsaw, 1886. 
II. R. D. Fr. 
Israel b. Aaron Jaffe (Zuta: K): Grandson of 

Israel b. Aaron Jaffe (Saba); lived in the eighteenth 

century. At the age of twenty-five he published 

an extract of his grandfather's “Tiferet Yisrael” 

(4 Ha-Shahar,” vi. 929). 

Israel David b. Mordecai Margolies-Schle- 
singer-Jaffe (called also David Sered): Rabbiat 
Bosing, Hungary; descendant of Mordecai Jaffe, 
and, on his mother's side, of Liva b. Dezaleel of 
Prague; author of * Meholat ha-Mahanayim,” re- 
sponsa (Presburg, 1859); “Har Tabor," responsa, 
with a supplement in German directed against Dr. 
W. A. Meisel, chief rabbi of Budapess (Presburg, 
1861); and “ Hazon la-Mo‘ed,” on the calendar. 

Israel b. Jedidiah (K): Cantor at Suwalki and 
in New York city; authorof “Ishshe Yisrael,” com- 
mentary to Moses Isserles' * Torat ha-‘Olah ” (Kónigs- 
berg, 1854-57) ; died in New York city 1888; descend- 
antof Isracl b. Aaron of Shklov (as is evident from the 
preface to “ Torat ha-‘Olah ”) and not of Jedidiah b. 
Abba of Bausk (as given by N. Sokolov in “Sefer 
Zikkaron ?). 

Israel Landau: Lived at Sadagora; descendant 
of Mordecai Jaffe (^ Lebushim "). 

Israel b. Zalkind b. Isaac Jaffe: Lived at 
Zhagory; father-in-law of Dob Biir Rabbiner, the 
father of Benash Zalkind Rabbiner of New York; 
Israel’s brother Simon was the grandfather of Hay- 
yim Sack of Zhagory. 

Israel b. Zebi Hirsch Jaffe (called also Israel 
Weksler): Prominent merchant at Bausk, Cour- 
land; born in 1800; died in 1870; son-in-law of Elie- 
zer (Lazar) Rosenthal. His son Solomon Wolf re- 
moved to New York city. 


Jacob: Son of Israel Jaffe of Shklov; rabbi at - 


St. Petersburg, where he died April 22, 1820 (* Vosk- 
hod,” Feb., 1881, p. 41). 

Jacob: Rabbi at Ludvinovi; author of “Gufe 
Halakot (1822) ; son of Phinehas of Kalvariya and of 
Naomi, daughter of Samuel of Karlin and Antipoli. 

Jacob b. Abraham b. Kalonymus b. Mor- 
decai (called also Jacob Kalmankes): Lived in 


the seventeenth century. In 1662 he reestablished 
the Hebrew printing-press at Lublin, which had 
been closed in 1648 on account of the Cossack upri- 
sing, and employed his two sons, Joseph and 
Kalonymus (Kalman), as assistants. 

Jacob of Krink: Son of Enoch Zundel Halfon; 
died at Krink 1780; left various works in manu- 
script (see * Da‘at Kedoshim,” p. 36). 

Jedidiah b. Abraham Abe Jaffe: Educator; 
lived at Bausk; died about 1862; brother of Shab- 
bethai Jaffe (Weksner); grandfather of S. Schaffer 
of Baltimore, Md. (through his daughter Taube). 

Joel ben Samuel Jaffe. See SrnkEs, JACOB. 

Joseph: Grandfather of Mordecai Jaffe (“ Lebu- 
shim”); lived in the fifteenth century. 

Joseph b. Abraham Kalmankes (K): Rabbin- 
ical scholar; rabbi at various places in Poland and 
Bohemia; died at Prague 1637 (“Gal Ed," No. 82). 

Joseph b. Kalonymus b. Mordecai (K): 
Printer at Lublin in the seventeenth century. 

Joseph b. Mordecai b. Joseph of Plungian: 
President of ihe Lithuanian council; his signature 
is attached to documents emanating from the coun- 
cil of Krozhe (1779). H.R. 

Joseph b. Moses Jaffe: Russian rabbi; born in 
Vilkomir, government of Wilna, 1846; died in Man- 
chester, England, June 380, 1897. In 1874 he became 
rabbi of Pokroi, government of Wilna, where he re- 
mained nine years. In 1888 he became rabbi of 
Salaty, government of Kovno, and in 1886 he suc. 
ceeded his father as rabbi of Garsdi, in the same 
government. In 1893 he went to England as rabbi 
of the Russian-Polish congregation at Manchester, 
and retained the position until his death. He was 
the author of “Yosef Biur’ ' (Wilna, 1881), on 
Canticles, and of an ethical work in verse, entitled 
* Ha-Sekel we ha-Yezer." He wrote also responsa 
and sermons, which are still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, i. 32, 
Wilna ; Ahiasaf, 5659, pp. 942-943 


H. R. P. Wr. 

Joseph Silverstrom: Son of Jacob of Krink; 
son-in-law of Arush Mintz of Meseritz (Mezhi- 
rechye). 

Judah Lób b. Asher Selig Margolioth : 
Rabbi at Suchostav, Kapitschintze, Buzhanov, 
Lesla, Plotzk, and Frankfort-on-the-Oder (where he 
died 1811). He was a descendant of Mordecai Jaffe 
and of Moses Mat, author of “ Matteh Mosheh ” (see 
“Korban Reshit,” Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 1778). 
His sons were Asher Selig Margolioth (rabbi 
at Pruzhany) and Ephraim (Joseph Cohen Zedek, 
“Shem u-She’erit,” p. 72). 

Judah Lób Jaffe of Halberstadt: Member of 
the Jewish community at Berlin about the middle 
of the eighteenth century (see Landshuth, “‘Am- 
mude ha-'Abodah,” pp. 28, 37, 40). 

Judah Löb Kalmankes: District rabbi of Eid- 
litz in the seventeenth century; scn of Zebi Hirsch 
Kalmankes, dayyan of Cracow. 

Judah Löb b. Shabbethai Jaffe: Rabbiat Cher- 
nigov; his signature is attached to takkanot of 1818. 

Kalman b. Joseph b. Kalonymus: Died at 
Jerusalem in 1598 (18th of Shebat). His brothers 
were Jehiel and Moses, the father of Kalonymus. 


Jaffe 
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Kalonymus ben Mordecai Jaffe : Polish print- 
er; died at Lublin 1603. About 1556 he founded 
a Hebrew printing-press at Lublin, and published 
as his first work the Pentateuch, which was fol- 
lowed in 1559 by an edition of the Talmud. In 1592 
Kalonymus ben Mordecai left Lublin, on account of 
an outbreak of cholera, and settled in Distrowitz, 
where, in that year, he published Isaac Abravanel’s 
“Zebah Pesah.” He later returned to Lublin, and 
continued in business there until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2918; B. Fried- 

berg, Gesch. der Hebrüischen Typographie ii Ibm p.3. 

Ji . FR. 

Kalonymus b. Moses Jaffe : Died at Prague in 
1656. 

Kim Kaddish: Dayyan of Krotoschin; au- 
thor of “Sefer Ma’amar Kaddishin ‘al Hoshen Mish- 
pat” (Prague, 1766); son of Kim Kaddish Jaffe of Pila 
and father-in-law of Nahman b. Alexander of Pila. 

Kresel: Wife of Ozer Jaffe; died at Prague 
1618 (Hock, “ Die Familien Prag’s,” p. 172). 

Lewinstein, Joseph: Rabbi at Serock, govern- 
ment of Warsaw, Poland; descendant of Mordecai 
Jaffe (* Lebushim "). See LEWINSTEIN, JOSEPH. 

Maskileison, Naphtali. See MaSKILEISON. 

H. R. 

Max Jaffé: German pharmacologist; born at 
Grünberg, Silesia, July 25, 1841. He studied medi- 
cine at the University of Berlin (M.D. 1862), and 
was from 1865 to 1872 assistant at the university 
hospital at Königsberg, where he became privat- 
docent (1867) and assistant professor (1872) of med- 
ical chemistry; in 1878 he was elected professor of 
pharmacology by the university. In 1880 he was 
appointed member of the German sanitary commis- 
sion (* Gesundheitsamt") and received the title of 
“ Geheime Medizinalrat." Among his writings may 
be mentioned: “Ueber den Niederschlag Welchen 
Pikrinsiure im Normalen Harn Erzeugt,” 1886; 
€ Vorkommen des Urethan im Alkoholischen Extrakt 
des Normalen Harns," 1890; *Zur Kenntniss der 
Durch Phenylhydrazin Füllbaren Harnbestand- 
theile," 1897; * Ueber das Verhültniss des Furfurols 
im Thierischen Organismus," 1900. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon. 

S. B. RH, 
Mordecai Hirsch: Rabbi at Kalvariya; son of 
Jacob of Lidvinovi. 

Mordecai Jaffe: Codifier of rabbinical law; 
born in Prague about 1530; died at Posen March 7, 
1612. His father, Abraham b. Joseph, was a pupil 
of ABRAHAM BEN ABrapor. Moses Isserles and 
Solomon Luria were Mordecai Jaffe’s teachers in 
rabbinics, while Mattithiah b. Solomon Delacrut 
was his teacherin Cabala. Jaffe studied also philos- 
ophy, astronomy, and mathematics. He was head 
of a yeshibah in Prague until 1561, when, by order 
of the emperor Ferdinand, the Jews were expelled 
from Bohemia. Jaffe then went to Venice and 
studied astronomy (1561-71). In 1572 he was elected 
rabbi of Grodno; in 1588, rabbi of Lublin, where he 
became one of the leaders of the CoUNCIL or FOUR 


Lawps. Later Jaffe accepted the rabbinate of Kre- 
menetz. In 1592 he was called as rabbi to Prague; 


from 1599 until his death he occupied the position 
of chief rabbi of Posen. 


The “Lebush” is the achievement with which 
Jaffe's name is principally associated, and he is best 
known as the “ba‘al ha-Lebushim " 
The (“the author of the * Lebushim '"). It 
«t Lebush.” isa rabbinical code, arranged in the or- 
der adopted in the Turim and the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, and divided into five parts. "The titles of 
the work and its various parts were derived by Mor- 
decai, with allusion to his own name, from Esther viii. 
15. The reason advanced by Jaffe for the compila- 
tion of the work was his desire to give a digest of the 
latest decisions and minhagim, mainly those of Ger- 
man and Polish authorities and including those of his 
teachers, in ordertoshorten the course in his yeshi- 
bah (introduction). Theappearance of Joseph Caro's 
“Bet Yosef” appended to the Turim was hailed with 
joy asa great event in rabbinical circles. Even Jaffe 
thought, at the time, that this work was final. The 
“Bet Yosef,” however, was too scientific and volu- 
minous for the general use of an ordinary rabbi. Jaffe 
was on the point of publishing his work, when Caro 
anticipated him with the Shulhan ‘Aruk, to which 
Isserles later added annotations and the minhagim 
prevailing in Germany, Poland, and Russia. The 
two extremes presented by the copiousness of the 
“ Bet Yosef” and the brevity of the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
left many dissatisfied, and Jaffe accordingly contin- 
ued his work on his own lines, avoiding both the 
exuberant, argumentative style and the too terse 
and legal manner of Caro. Another advantage pos- 
sessed by the “ Lebush ? was that it included parts 
of the Turim omitted by Caro, and the latest min- 
hagim collected by Isaac Tyrnau. The “Lebush,” 
while its author was alive, enjoyed great popularity ; 
but after his death Caro’s code gradually superseded 
it, not only in the Orient but also in Europe, for 
the reason that the rabbis were obliged to consult 
the “Bet Yosef” for the sources, while the layman 
was content with the shorter Shulhan ‘Aruk, 

Nevertheless, for scholars who study the spirit of 
the Law, the * Lebushim " are a valuable contribu- 
tion to halakic literature. As Jaffe 
rightly observes, the Shulhan ‘Aruk is 
“a table well prepared with all kinds 
of refreshments, but it lacks the salt 
of reasoning." Jaffe seasoned his work with the 
salt of reasoning " by giving logical explanations 
at the beginning of almost every section. 

In treating ritual-legal matters from a cabalistic 
standpoint, Jaffe is an exception among the codi- 
fiers. Even Caro, in Safed, the seat of Cabala, 
refrained from infusing Cabala into his code. 
Jaffe's method was to a certain extent an innova- 
tion, and tended to draw together the Talmudists 
and cabalists, otherwise in danger of an open 
breach. 

In his *Lebush Tekelet,” § 86, Jaffe treats the 
form of the script alphabet cabalistically. In addi- 
tion to the *holy and true science " of Cabala, Jaffe 
was well versed in the secular sciences of his time. 
In $ 94, by means of a map, he indicated the site of 
Jerusalem, and directed the worshipers of his own 
country to face the Temple, to the east, “a degree 
southward.” In $8 427-428 (written in 1579) he 
gives a minute, scientific explanation of the calen- 
dar, with tables and illustrations. That he was 


His 
Method. 
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familiar with the Russian language is evident from 
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his “Lebush Buz we-Argaman,” § 129. 


idols is forgiven,” 
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His * Lebush Hur,” corresponding to Orah Hay- 
yim, part ii., begins with § 243, 0 
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revelation of the Torah on Sinai. 
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PAGE FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF MORDECAI JAFFE'S " LEBUSHIM,” LUBLIN, 1590. 


(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


Jaffe quotes the Talmud freely and explains, * Who- 
ever strictly observes the Sabbath, his worship of: 
Sabbath is based on 
the belief in the creation of the world by the AI- 


as follows: 


circumstances. 
Maranos. 
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an involuntary act due entirely to the pressure of 
Perhaps Jaffe intended this for the 


In his * Lebush 'Ateret," corresponding to Yoreh 
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De'ah, Jaffe follows the restrictions of his teacher 
Isserles, as opposed to Caro, his reason for doing so 
being “the lack of knowledge of physical science in 
our time.” In a case in which the upper jaw of 
an animal has been removed (by accident or design), 
Caro is inclined to pronounce it kasher, but is re- 
Juctant to do so because Maimonides decided other- 
wise (5 83). Jaffe, however, says that authoritative 
physicians concur in the rabbinical opinion that the 
absence of the upper jaw is certain to result in the 
death of the animal from tuberculosis, and that there- 
fore it can not be slaughtered as kasher meat (25.). 

Regarding wine of Gentiles, Jaffe, like Isserles, is 
somewhat lax. Caro prohibits “honey wine" (mead) 
made by a Mohammedan; Jaffe permits it (SS 123- 
126). The principal reason for the existing prohibi- 
tion is that wine is intoxicating and promotes com- 

panionship, causing an intimacy that is 

Liberal apt to lead to intermarriage between 
Interpreta- Jews and Gentiles. But at the pres- 

tion. ent time, when business with the Gen- 

tile is generally opened with an intro- 

ductory libation, it would be impossible to expand 

or enforce the rule. Besides, Jews are now socially 

too much separated from the Gentile to fear assimi- 

lation. Hence there is no necessity to expand the 

prohibition to include any other intoxicating bev- 

erage than wine, which was the original GEZERAN ; 

and this can not be permitted in the absence of an 
authoritative synod (20. ). 

In regard to loans and interest, Jaffe considered a 
Karaite as an Israelite, and significantly said that 
“the Karaites are in à measure under duress, being 
wrongly brought up from infancy to discard the rab- 
binical traditions" ($ 159). He was very strict against 
usury, and would not allow any pretext or evasion, 
as the evil is contagious; “ permit an opening of the 
size of a pinhole, and it will enlarge from day to day 
untilit becomes as wide as the entrance of the Tem- 
ple corridor” ($ 160). In the next paragraph he at- 
tacks an alleged ruling by Rashi to the effect that the 
prohibition against interest can be avoided by an in- 
termediary between debtor and creditor. Caro, in 
“Bet Yosef,” does not hesitate to say that an un- 
scrupulous scribe inserted theruling, and “ hung him- 
self ona tall tree ? (thatis, a recognized authority) by 
attributing itto Rashi. Jaffe is of the same opinion, 
and criticizes his teacher, Isserles, for adding this 
ruling to the Shulhan ‘Aruk; he can not compre- 
hend how his “holy mouth” could have uttered 
such a thing, as there is not the slightest excuse or 
basis for the subterfuge, which makes the prohibi- 
tion of usury a mockery and a laughing-stock in 
the eyes of the common people. He goes on to 
threaten: *If I ever get into power I will order the 
obliteration of that paragraph from the books” (24.). 

The “Lebush Buz we-Argaman,” corresponding 
to Eben ha-‘Ezer, contains rules, regulations, and 
forms for the writ of divorce. In connection with 
this appears an interesting alphabetical list of names, 
male and female, with their spellings, appended to 
8 129. 

The “Lebush ‘Ir Shushan,” corresponding to 
Hoshen Mishpat, is devoted to civil laws. Speak- 
ing, in the first section, of judges and judgment, he 
says: “Judgment is one of the fundamental princi- 
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ples of creation; as the Mishnah says, ' The triple 
basis of the world is truth, judgment, and peace’ ” 
(Abot i. 18) The maxim “The law of the govern- 
ment is law” is fully treated in § 369, and defined 
democratically by the statement that 9only that 
government is legitimate in which the king's seal of 
authority is voluntarily acknowledged by his sub- 
jects; otherwise he is not their king, but a robber 
gathering imposts by force, whose edicts have no 
legal value." 

Jaffe's other works are: * Lebush Orah,” a com- 
mentary on Rashi to the Pentateuch (Prague, 1602); 
“Lebush Simhah,” sermons (in manuscript); and 
“Lebush Or Yekarot,” consisting of three independ; 
ent treatises: (1) “Lebush Yekarah,” on Recanati; 
(2) “Lebush Eder ha-Yekar,” on the J ewish calen- 
dar, following Maimonides; (3) *Lebush Pinnat 
Yekarot,” on Maimonides’ “Morch” (Lublin, 1594). 
He also annotated the Talmud, and his notes were 
first published at Vienna in 1850. 

Jaffe’s opinion was sought on many questions of 
law, and his responsa were highly valued. 

Lublin was one of the great fair-towns and com- 
mercial centers of Poland, and thousands of Jews 
from neighboring countries attended its fairs, Dis- 
putes growing out of their transactions there re- 

quired adjudication by an authority 


Authority of more than local standing, and Mor- 
at Lublin decai Jaffe, who had already estab- 


lished a reputation in Lithuania as 
rabbi of Grodno, was chosen as judge. 
The reputation he had won did much also to in- 
crease and extend his influence in the CouNcIL or 
Four LAnps; and even after his return to Prague 
he was recognized as its principal leader (D. Gans, 
*Zemah Dawid,": p. 46a, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1692: see also Harkavy in Hebr. transl. by Rabino- 
witz of Grütz, * Gesch." vol. vii. (^ IIadashim we- 
gam Yeshanim," p. 18]). 

His last responsum, referring to a conditional di- 
vorce, is printed in the collection of R. Meir of 
Lublin (No. 125). Jaffe dictated this opinion from 
his death-bed two days before he died. lInithesaid: 
“Tam now lying on my bed, subject to the judg- 
ment of the King of Kings, hoping that He will 
heal and cure me of my illness." His signature was 
so faint that he directed, his secretaries to authenti- 
cate it (25. ). 

Jaffe had five children, two sons and three daugh- 
ters: Perez Jaffe (d. 1647; see D. Kaufmann in Nis- 
senbaum's “ Le-Korót ha-Yehudim be-Lublin,” War- 
saw, 1899); Aryeh Lób; Walka, the wife of R. 
Samuel Wahl; Bella, the wife of Jehiel Michael ha- 
Levi-Epstein, son of Abraham Epstein, rabbi of 
Brest; and a third daughter, the wife of Benjamin 
Wolf Günzburg, rabbi of Mayence. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Flist. iv. 645; Perles, Gesch. der Ju- 

den in Posen, in Monatsschrift, xiii. 409-416; Horodetzki, 

Rabbi Mordecai Jaffe, in Ha-Eshkol, iii. 69-90, iv. 191-193. 

I. R. J. D. E. 

Mordecai Jaffe: Rabbi at Zelve in the eight- 
eenth century; descendant of Abraham Aberl (the 
grandson of the author of the “ Lebushim ") His 
signature occurs in connection with the last meeting 
of the Council of Lithuania. 

Mordecai (Marcus) Jaffe of Berlin: Rabbi at 
Schwerin until 1770; born in Bohemia; died 1812. 


Fair. 
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His correspondence with Moses Mendelssohn is pre- 
served ih “Bikkure ha-‘Ittim” (iv. 182, 219, 288). 
He was the father of Joseph Jaffe (1765-1841). 
His grandson Daniel Joseph Jaffe (1810-74) was 
the father of Sir Otto Jaffe. 

Mordecai Jaffe of Brody : Rabbi at Gorochov, 
government of Volhynia; died 1898; corresponded 
with Eliezer b. Aryeh Lób of Pilz (1788, 1802). 

Mordecai Jaffe- Margolies - Schlesinger of 
Vienna: Son-in-law of R. Raphael of Wilna; died 
in 1754. “Torat ha-Kena’ot” (p. 45, Amsterdam, 
1787) contains two letters written to him about 1729 
‘from Padua by the physician Jekuthiel b. Löb of 
Wilna. 

* Mordecai Gimpel Jaffe: Rabbi at Ruzhany; 
died at Jehud (colony), near Petah Tikwah, Pales- 
tine, in 1892. He was act- 
ivein furthering the Zion- 
ist colonization movement 
among the Jews of Rus- 
sia, his articles on which 
subject appeared in “ Ha- 
Lebanon.” 

Mordecai b. Joseph 
of Plungian: Descend- 
ant of Mordecai Jaffe 
(*Lebushim ”); born in 
1721; went with his father 
from Posen to Plungian. 
At the age of twelve he 
was captured by soldiers 
o£ the army of the Polish 
Confederation and taken 
to Wilkoviski, where he 
was ransomed by the 
wealthy Enoch Zundel 
(son-in-law of Tobiah b. 
Joseph Solomon Hasid- 
Bacharach) for 1,200 “ tin- 
pes." He married Enoch 
Zundels daughter. In 
1756 he was appointed 
rabbi at Keidany. 

Mordecai b. Meir of 
Zamoscez: Authorof 
“Tabnit ha-Bayit," eth- 
ical poetry (Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, 1746). Another 
edition, with a German 
translation by Maier 
Kohn, entitled “ Abriss des 
Mikrokosmos," appeared in Vienna, 1858 (Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Bibl." i. 96) He was the grandson 
of Isaac Kalmankes of Lublin. His mother be- 
longed to the family of R. Lób b. Jacob Temer- 
lesh. 

Mordecai b. Moses of Prague: Rabbi at 
Grodno and later at Cracow: married the daughter 
of Joel Singer of Cracow, and took the name of 
Jaffe-Singer; president of the yeshibah at Cracow 
in succession to Moses Storch. Died 1568. 

Moritz Rosenthal: Prominent merchant and 
communal worker; son of Hirsch and grandson of 
Eliezer (Lazar) Rosenthal; born at Bausk in 1818; 
died at Friedrichstadt July 29, 1896. 

Moses Jaffe of Berlin: His signature appears 


Arms of Sir Otto Jaité. 


in a document of 1743 (see Landshuth, *'Ammude 
ha-‘Abodah,” p. 87). 

Moses Jaffe of Pinsk: Pupil of Meir of Lublin 
(Responsa, pp. 86, 87); lived in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

Moses b. Eliezer Jaffe: Born in Poland; re- 
moved to Italy, where, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, he was prominent as a rabbi; mentioned in 
the “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah” manuscript at St. 
Petersburg (see Wiener’s supplement to “Da‘at 
Kedoshim," p. 48). In printed editions of “Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah ” he is described as “ of Bologna,” 
not “of Polonia.” 

Moses b. Eliezer Jaffe: Rabbi at Cracow; 
grandfather of Joel Sirkes; died 1520. 

Moses ben Issachar: Author of “Pene Mo- 
sheh,” sermons (Lublin, 
1681). 

Moses b. Mordecai 
(b. Joseph): Rabbi at 
Wilkoviski in the eight- 
eenth century. His sig- 
nature appears in some 
takkanot in the pinkes of 
Wilkoviski. His son was 
Zundel  Halfon, the 
grammarian. H. R. 

Sir Otto Jaffé: Lord 
Mayor of Belfast; born in 
Hamburg 1846; the third 
son of Daniel Joseph Jaffe, 
and a descendant of Mor- 
decai Jaffe. Ie was edu- 
cated in Belfast, Ham- 
burg, and Switzerland. 
After carrying on business 
in New York from 1865 to 
1871, on the retirement of 
his brothers he became 
chief director of the Bel- 
fastfirm. He had acquired 
considerable experience in 
navigation concerns, and 
in 1894 placed himself at 
the head of the successful 
agitation for the reporting 
and destruction of dére- 
licts in the North Atlantic 
Ocean. Sir Otto is presi- 
dent of the Belfast Hebrew 
Congregation, a justice of 
the peace for the city of Belfast, and a member of 
the Harbor Board. He is also consul in Belfast for 
Germany. He was elected lord mayor of the city 
in 1899 and again in 1904, and was knighted in 
March, 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 27, 1899, and March 2, 1900; 

Who's Who, London, 1908. 

J. G. L. 

Philipp Jaffé: German historian and philolo- 
gist; born at Schwersenz, province of Posen, Ger- 
many, Feb. 17, 1819; committed suicide at Witten- 
berg April 8, 1870. After graduating from the 
gymnasium at Posen in 1888 he went to Berlin, enter- 
inga banking-house. Two years later he abandoned 
commercial life and studied at Berlin University 
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distinguish the contributions of J from those of E; 
but critics now agree with virtual unanimity in their 
assignment of the most important passages at issue 
to one or to the other. 

From the Jahvist there is in Genesis the account 
of thecreation of the world of men, of the probation 
and fall of “the man” and his “helpmeet,” and of 
the career of the earliest. men generally (ii. 4-iv.). 
He gives a part of the complex story of the Flood, 

and the sole account of the settlement 
Contribu- of Babylonia (x. 8-12) and of the dis- 
tions of J persionof the race (xi. 1-9). Thestorics 
to the of Abraham’s relations with Lot and of 
Hexateuch. the cities of the plain (xviii., xix.) are 
also from J, as are the narratives of the 
quest of a wife for Isaac (xxiv.), most that is told 
of the earlier life of Jacob and Esau (xxv., xxvii.), 
Judah’s family history (xxxviii.), and a large part 
of the story of Joseph, especially where Judah is 
prominent. The same writer contributed the bless- 
ing of Jacob (xlix.). In Exodus is found less of J 
than of E (or of P); but he tells much of the prepa- 
rations for the migration from Egypt and of the 
flight itself. In Numbers it is mostly impossible to 
separate J and E. They together have given x. 29- 
xii., xx.-Xxv. 6, and most of xxxii. In Joshua J 
and E form practically one document, comprising 
most of the first half of the book. 

II. J is classed with E as belonging to the pro- 
phetic school, as distinguished from P, or the Priestly 
writer. The main distinction between J and E is 
that while both of them in their narratives aim to 

set forth God’s providential guidance 
J’s Distinct- and His manifestation of Himself, J 
ive illustrates his theme by indicating the 
Teaching. ideas and principles of revelation, and 
E by exhibiting its forms and modes. 
J is an adept at conveying religious truth in his 
matchless stories, even when these are legendary. 
Nowhere else earlier than the Later Prophets can be 
found such profound views of the nature and prog- 
ress of sin among men, or of God’s plan of redeem- 
ing the world from sin, or of His choice of Israel 
and Israel’s representative men to be the instruments 
of such redemption. 

Admiration of the Jahvist is heightened when one 
studies the literary forms in which he conveys these 
great and far-reaching ideas. Ina certain sense it 

is immaterial in what guise truth is 
The Style presented if only it come out strong 
of J. and clear; hence one must always 
maintain that the stories of the Pen- 
tateuch as literature are of secondary importance as 
compared with their prophetic teachings. Still, of 
all narrators he is the most skilful in selection of 
details, the most vivid, graphic, and picturesque, 
and withal the most simple, realistic, and sympa- 
thetic. As one reads one sees Isaac tremble, one 
hears Esau's cry, and Judah’s appeal to Joseph. 
To make God real to the reader J shrinks not from 
the most extreme anthropomorphism; and much of 
the world’s faith in Ynwrr to-day is due to the fact 
that the Jahvist has told how He used to come down 
to men and talk and walk in the midst of them. 

III. There seems to be good reason for believing 

that the work of the Jahvist is composite; not 
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merely that he worked over materials from differ- 
ent sources into his book, but that he incorporated 
directly considerable portions of a separate composi- 
tion. Gen. xxxviii. and xxxix., for example, both 
belong to him, but they are not continuous, and they 
apparently occupy different levels of moral develop- 
ment (J and J*). The question thus arising, though 
important for the history of the growth of prophetic 
ideas, becomes of secondary importance in view of 
the fact that the work in general is on a very high 
planeand asa whole must be the product of a single 
mind and of a definite epoch. 

But there is no approach to unanimity on the 
part of critics as to the time of composition. The 
place of its production is usually held to be the king- 
dom of Judah. Yet such eminent critics as Reuss, 
Kuenen, and Schrader maintain that it proceeded 
from the Northern Kingdom, on the ground that a 
Judahite would not have made so much of the north- 

ern shrines of Shechem, Beth-el, and 

Time and Peniel (Gen. xii. 6, etc.).. But one re- 

Occasion of members that the prophets of Judah, 

Writing. as devoted Israelites, held fast to all 

the great common Hebrew traditions. 

Moreover, one must without doubt hold to a Judah- 

ite origin, in view of the association of Abraham and 

Jacob with Hebron, and the special prominence 

given to Judah, the head of the tribe that gave its 
name to the kingdom. 

The standpoint, however, is not that of Judah 
alone, but that of Judah as representing all Israel. 
This obvious fact suggests as a date a time after the 
destruction of the Northern Kingdom. It was there, 
undoubtedly, that E was composed, probably about 
770 B.c.; and it is natural to suppose that J was 
written as its counterpart, and as an expression of 
the view that Yawn ruled all things from the bce- 
ginning, and that the faith and worship cherished 
in Jerusalem were also those of the Fathers. The 
date is therefore perhaps about 720 p.c. Soon there- 
after J and E were combined into a single work. 

For a brief summary of the results of the analysis 
see JEW. Encyc. iii. 174 et seq., sS. v. BIBLE EXEGEsIS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Since the study of the Jahvist can not be pur- 
sued independently of that of the other sources of the Hexa- 
teuch, it must suffice here to give a general reference to recent 
critical commentaries, especially those upon Genesis, above 
all that of Dillmann; to critical treatises, such as the epoch- 
making works of !zuenen and Wellhausen ; and for the history 
of the analysis and the limitsof J the folowing: Westphal, 
Les Sources du Pentateuque, 1888-92 : Holzinger, Einleitung 
in den Hevateueh. 1893: Briggs, Higher Criticism of the 
Hoexateueh, 1893. The introductions of Driver and Cornill 
distribute the several sources in eonvenient tabular form. 


E. G. II. J. F. McC. 

JAIL. See IMPRISONMENT. 

JAIR (‘N° = “He gives light”): 1. A contem- 
porary of Moses, called in the Pentateuch “son of 
Manasseh,” who in the beginning of the conquest 
took from the Amorites the whole tract of Argob, 
containing sixty fortified cities, which he called 
Havorn-JjAm (Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14; Josh. 
xiii. 30; I Kings iv. 13). In I Chron. ii. 22, 23 Jair 
is mentioned as of mixed descent, he being the son of 
Segub, whose father was Hezron, a Judahite, and 
whose mother was the daughter of Machir, grandson 
of Manasseh and father of Gilead. l 

2. A Gileadite who judged Israel for twenty-two 
years. He had thirty sons; and thirty cities were 
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called after him “ Havoth-jair.” He was buried at 
Camon (Judges x. 8-5). This Jair is probably the 
same as No. 1. According to another tradition the 
number of cities called after him was twenty-three 
(I Chron. ii. 22). 

3. The father of Mordecai, a Benjamite (Esth. 
ii. 5). 

4. (Kere, vyr; ketib, wp =“He awakens.”) 
Father of Elhanan, one of David’s heroes (I Chron. 
xx. 5) In the parallel narrative in II Sam. xxi. 19 
his name is stated to be “Jaare-oregim.” 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

JALOMSTEIN, MORDECAI B. DAVID: 
American journalist; born in Suwalki, Russian Po- 
land, 1585; died in New York city Aug. 18, 1897. 
He was well versed in Talmudic and neo-Hebrew 
literature, and was a skilful linguist. He went to 
New York in 1871 and for several years edited 
Hirsch Berstein's * Ha-Zofeh be-‘Erez ha-Hadashah,” 
the first Hebrew periodical issued in the United 
States. He wasaregular American correspondent of 
" Ha-Meliz,” his letters, over the signature * Yashan,” 
attracting much attention. Forabout twenty years 
Jalomstein was the chief collaborator on the “Jew- 
ish Gazette” (Yiddish) of New York, founded by 
his brother-in-law, K. H. Sarasohn. He also con- 
tributed to * Ha-'Ibri," and his * Dibre Yeme Arzot 
ha-Berit” (New York, 1893) is a reprint from that 
periodical, in which it appeared as a serial during 
about two years. 

i E Ha-'Ibri, vii. No. 46; Jewish Gazette, xxiii. 

INO. OO. 
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JAMAICA: Largest island in the British West 
Indies. It has a total population of 644,841 (1901), 
of whom about 2,400 are Jews. When England 
conquered the island in 1655, a considerable num- 
ber of Jewish inhabitants was found there, known 
as “Portugals,” under which name the Sephardic 
Jews concealed their true faith from Spanish perse- 
cution. Jews settled in Jamaica during the century 
preceding Cromwell’s conquest. The proprictary 
rights of the family of Columbus to Jamaica were 
recognized in 1508 and 1538, and passed to the 
female Braganza line in 1576. The friendship 
which subsisted between Columbus and the Jews 
continued with his descendants, and as their propri- 
etary rights excluded the Inquisition and prevented 
the inclusion of Jamaica in the bishopric of Cuba, 
unavowed Jews were enabled to live in Jamaica in 
comparative safety, even during the Spanish period. 
Clarendon's “State Papers” refer, under date of 
1628, to some of these Portuguese as yearning to 
throw off the Spanish yoke. 

The principal pilot, Captain Campoe Sabbatha, 
whom Pennand Venables relied upon in their attack 
upon Jamaica seems to have been a Jew, and there 
is strong reason for believing that Cromwell consid- 
ered Jews settled and to be settled in and about 
Jamaica as important factors in the establishment of 
his ambitious British colonial policy. Simon de 
Caceres, one of Cromwell's principal secret-intelli- 
gencers, furnished him with reports on conditions 
in Jamaica immediately after its conquest. The 
British, in their methods of dealing with the con- 
quered residents, were careful to distin guish between 
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the Portuguese Jews and the Spanish inhabitants, 
with the result that Jews at once began to estab- 
lish and develop the commercial prosperity of the 
island. The Dutch capitulation of Brazil aug- 
mented the Jewish settlement in Jamaica; it was 
further increased by considerable accessions from 
Surinam upon the British withdrawal from that 
district in 1675, and by direct migration from Eng- 
land, beginning in 1663, and later from Curacao and 


Germany. In 1700 the Jews bore the bulk of the 
taxes of the island, though theavowed 

Immigra- Jewish population at that time is fig- 
tion from ured as only 80. No fewer than 151 
England, of the 189 Jews in the American col- 
Curagao, onies whose names have been handed 
and down as naturalized under the Act of 
Germany. Parliament of 1740 between that year 


and 1755, resided in Jamaica. The 
vanilla and sugar industries of Jamaica, and in fact 
almost the entire foreign and intercolonial trade of 
the colony during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, were principally in the hands of the Jews, 
and Jamaica was a far more important commercial 
center in that century than it since has been. 
Among the leading Jewish families that contributed 
most signally to the development of Jamaica's trade 
are the following: Da Silva, Soarez, Cardoza, Beli- 
sario, Belinfante, Nufiez, Fonseca, Gutterecet, De 
Cordova, Bernal, Gomez, Vaz, and Bravo. 

Efforts were early made to abolish the special 
taxes which were imposed on Jews in the colony, 
which efforts, with the assistance of the crown, 
finally succeeded. Attempts, inspired by local mer- 
cantile jealousy, made during the reign of William 
III. to expel the Jews from the island, also met with 
a vigorous royal check. In fact, Jamaica led the 
way for all the present British possessions in the 
direction of abolishing Jewish disabilities; this had 
been accomplished as early as 1831, with the result 
that in 1838 it was possible for Sir F. H. Goldsmid 
to compile a long and remarkable list of Jews ap- 
pointed to civil and military offices in Jamaica since 
the Act of 1831, which list was used by him as a 
potent argument in favor of Jewish emancipation 
at home. The first Jew chosen as a member of the 
Jamaican assembly was Alexander Bravo, for the 
district of Kingston, in 1835; a year or two later he 
became a member of the council of the island; after- 
ward, receiver-general. In 1849 eight of the forty- 
seven members of the colonial assembly were Jews; 

and the legislature adjourned over 
In the Leg- Yom Kippur by a decisive vote, the 


islature. Jews not voting. Dr. C. M. Morales 
was elected speaker of the House of 
Assembly in 1849. Numerous other positions of im- 


portance, civil, judicial, and military, have been held 
by the Jews since 1881. 

In 1700 Jews are referred to as having made at 
least three different settlements on the island, though 
Kingston, from the time of its foundation, has been 
the most important. Spanish Town, Montego Bay, 
Falmouth, and Lacovia have also had Jewish settle- 
ments, and Jews are, in fact, to be encountered in 
all portions of the island, though Kingston alone 
has now any Jewish synagogues. Spanish Town 
had two Jewish congregations between 1840 and 
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1845. A synagogue is mentioned by local historians 
as having been established about 1684; it is referred 
to in the Journal of the House of Assembly in 1687. 
The Spanish and Portuguese synagogue of Kings- 
ton, situated in Princess street until the time of its 
destruction by fire in 1882, was consecrated in 1750. 
The English and German synagogue was consecrated 
in 1789, a new synagogue taking its place in 1887. 
Hannah Adams, in her “ History of the Jews,” writ- 
ten in 1812, refers to two parties among the Jamai- 
can Jews, one of which regarded the other as heretics 
because they had relaxed in the observance of the 
ritual and had intermarried with Christians. A 
third (German) synagogue was used for purposes 
of worship beginning at some time prior to 1850, 
but the congregation merged in that year with 
the Portuguese. Rev. M. N. Nathan was rabbi of 
the English and German synagogue at the time of 
the consecration of its new building in 1887, and for 
a number of years thereafter, and was active in vari- 
ous Jewish literary controversies and undertakings, 
including the editorship of a Jewish monthly, called 
“First Fruits of the West” (1845). Among other 
Jewish clerical leaders in Jamaica were Joshua 
Panno (went to 
Jamaica as rabbi 
in 1688), Daniel 
Israel Lopez La- 
GUNA (Spanish 
Jewish poet, a 
contemporary of 
Pardo) Haham 
de Cordoza 
(went to Jamaica 
about the time 
of the American 
Revolution ; died 
and was buried 
in Spanish Town 
in 1798), Rev. A. 
P. Mendes, and 
Rev. George Ja- 
cobs. 

After the dis- 
astrous confla- 
grationin Kings- 
ton in 1882, an 
effort was made 
to unite all three 
of its syna- 
gogues, espe- 
cially as the de- 
crease of the 
Jewish popula- 
tion of Jamaica and its diminished commercial 
importance had made it desirable to concentrate 
religious energies. Differences as to 
ritual, however, induced a number of 
the members of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese congregation to withdraw 
from the movement; they consecrated a synagogue 
in East street in 1884. A number of members of 
the English and German congregation also with- 
drew, and finally consecrated a synagogue in 1894. 
The majority of both, however, constructed a syna- 
gogue in Duke street under the name of “ Amalga- 
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Synagogue at Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
(From a photograph.) 


mated Congregation of Israelites," consecrated in 
1888. Thetwo principal congregations were merged 
in Dec., 1900, since which they have worshiped under 
one roof, Rev. Joseph M. Corcos being their minis- 
ter. Several communal charitable organizations are 
maintained in Kingston, the chief of which is the 
Hebrew Benevolent Society, established in 1551. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Richard Hill, Hight Chapters in the History 
of Jamaica (1508-1680), Illustrating the Settlement of the 
Jews in the Island, Kingston, 1868; idem, Lights and Shad- 
mes of Jamaican History; Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. i. 108; ii. 95-99, 165; iii. 3, 79, 110; v. 48, 111-116; vi. 9; 
viii., p. X.; IX., pp. xiv., 81; x. 58; Kohut, Sketches of Jewish 
Loyalty in the South American Colonies and. the West 
Indies, in Wolf's American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and 
Citizen, pp. 482-484; Lucien Wolf, Menasseh Ben Israel; 
idem, Cromwells Jewish Intelligeneers; Jacobs and Wolf, 
Bibl. Anglo-Jud.; Kohler, Menasselt Ben Israel and Some 
Unpublished. Pages of American History; Hannah Adams, 
History of the Jews; F. Judah, History of the Jews in 
Jamaica, in the Daily Telegraph (Kingston), beginning July 
25, 1900; Leslie Alexander, The Testimony of the Tombs, 
in Jamaica Daily Gleaner, June and Oct., 1898; Bridges, 
Annals of Jamaica; Edwards, History of the West Indies; 
Long, History of Jamaica; Kayserling, T'he Jews in Ja- 
maica and Daniel I. Lopez Laguna, in J. Q. R. July, 
1900 ; Archer, Monumental Inscriptions of the British West 
Indies; Catatogue of the Leeser Library, ed. Cyrus Adler. 
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JAMES (English equivalent for 'IákoBoc = “ Ja- 
cobus ?; Italian, 
Giacomo): 
Name of three 
persons promi- 
nent in New Tes- 
tament history. 
l. Son of Ze- 
bedee (Aramaic, 
* Ya'kob bar 
Zabdai”); with 
his brother John 
one of the first 
disciples of 
Jesus. Like 
their father, both 
were fishermen 
of Galilee (Matt. 
iv. 21; Mark i. 
19; Luke v. 10); 
their mother, ap- 
parently Sa- 


lome, is men- 
tioned among 
the women 


watching at the 
grave of Jesus 
(Matt. xxvii. 56; 
Mark xv. 40); 
she was possibly 
sister to Mary, 
the mother of Jesus (John xix. 25). James and his 
brother John are mentioned immediately after Peter 
and Andrew in the list of the Twelve Apostles (Matt. 
x. 2-4; Luke vi. 14-16); Mark iii. 17 has preserved 
the story that when calling them to the apostleship 
Jesus surnamed them “Bene Ra‘ash” or "Bene 
Rogez” (Job xxxvii. 2) (the text has * Boanerges, 
which is, The sons of thunder") This by-name 
was probably expressive of their impetuous nature 
(comp. Luke ix. 55 and Mark x. 97). James and 
his brother John together with Peter were the in- 
separable followers of Jesus (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiii 


James 


9, Xiv. 88), and after the death of their master they 
with the other apostles remained in the city of 
Jerusalem “steadfast in prayer” (Acts i. 14). James 
was the first one of the apostles to suffer a martyr’s 
death (Acts xii. 9. What action of James and the 
other disciples provoked the wrath of Herod Agrippa 
isnotstated. Legend added new features to the mar- 
tyrdom (Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl." ii. 9); and Spain, 
whose patron saint James became, surrounded his 
life with miraculous incidents. 

2. Son of Alpheus (Aramaic, “ Halfai” or * Hol- 
pai?" = “ Cleophas ”; see John xix. 25; Eusebius, 
“ Hist. Eccl." iii. 11, iv. 22), an apostle mentioned in 
the list of the twelve (Matt. x. 2-4; Mark iii. 16-19; 
Luke vi. 14-16; Acts i. 13). Probably he was the 
brother of * Levi the son of Alphzus? (Mark ii. 14), 
better known as Matthew (Matt. ix. 9); nothing else 
is known of him. He is often identified with Jamos 
the Little (“ha-Katan,” Mark xv. 40; A. V., incor- 
rectly, “the less,” John xix. 25; but see No. 8, be- 
low). According to Hegesippus (see Eusebius, l.c.), 
James was a cousin, and his father an uncle, of Jesus. 

9. Brother of Jesus; also called James the Just. 
James is mentioned as the first among the brothers 
of Jesus, the others being Joses, Simon, and Judas 
(Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3), all of whom were, ac- 
cording to Luke ii. 7, younger than Jesus. Neither 
James nor any of the other brothers believed in the 
miraculous powers of Jesus (John vii, 5; Matt. xii. 
iT et seg.; Mark iii. 31) But after the crucifixion 
James, the brother of Jesus, is said by Paul to have 
seen the risen Jesus ina vision after Peter, the twelve, 
and the five hundred had seen him (I Cor. xv. 1); 
and when Paul went to Jerusalem to defend his claim 
to the assumed apostleship to the heathen, James 
was the head of the Church (Gal. i. 19; ii. 9, 19: Acts 
xii. 17, xv. 18, xxi. 18). According to Clement of 
Rome, quoted by Eusebius (*Hist. Eccl" ii. 1), 
James, surnamed “the Just ” on account of his grcat 
virtue, was the first bishop of the Church elected at 
Jerusalem. About his martyrdom Clement writes 
that “he was cast from a wing of the Temple and 
beaten to death with a fuller’s club.” Somewhat 
difterently Josephus writes: “The younger Anan, à 
high priest belonging to the sect of the Sadducees, 
who are very rigid in judging offenders, had James, 
the brother of Jesus, the so-called ‘ Christ,’ together 
with some of his companions, brought before the 
Sanhedrin on the charge of having broken the Law, 
and had them delivered over to be stoned. This act 
of Anan caused indignation among the citizens best 
known for their fairness and loyalty” (* Ant.” xx. 
9,$1). Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius (Le. ii. 
29), gives the following description of James: 

** James, the brother of the Lord, succeeded to the government 
of the Church in conjunction with the Apostles. He was holy 
from his mother's womb: he drank no wine nor did he eat flesh. 
No razor came upon his head, nor did he anoint himself with 
oil or use any [warm] bath. He alone was permitted to enter 
the Holy Place, for he wore not woolen, but linen garments; he 
was in the habit of entering alone into the Temple, and was 
frequently found upon his knees praying for forgiveness for the 
people, so that his knees became hard as those of a camel. ... 
Because of his exceeding great justice ["Zaddikut "] he was 
called * the Just? [* Ya'akob Kobal ‘Am ” = * Jacob, the bulwark 
of the people "] and ‘ Zaddik Yesod ‘Olam? [= "the righteous are 
the foundation of the world" ; Prov. x. 25, Hebr.]. Now, when 


some of the seven sects which existed among the people [the 
Sadducees] asked him: ‘What is the gate of salvation ?’ 
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[" sha'ar ha-yeshu'ah " ; comp. Lev. R. XXx.; Ps. exviii. 20; for 
Which some copyist wrote "sha'ar Yeshua” = "the gate of 
Jesus ”] he replied that it was the Messiah. James's words were 
understood to refer to Jesus, and led many to believe in him. Ves 
The Scribes and the Pharisees, fearing lest the people would all 
be led over to the belief in Jesus, asked James to place himself 
upon a wing of the Temple and address the people assembled 
there on account of the Passover, and pérsuade them not to be 
led astray. 

" Whereupon James said : ‘Why do ye ask me concerning 
Jesus the Son of Man? He sitteth in heaven at the right hand 
of great Power, and is about to come upon the clouds of heaven.’ 
And when many cried ‘Hosannah to the Son of David,’ the 
Seribes and Pharisees cast him down and stoned him. And 
James before dying said : * Lord, God, Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do’ [the words ascribed to Jesus ; 
Luke xiii.91]. And one of the Rechabites cried out: ‘ Cease! 
What do ye? The just one prayeth for you.’ Then one of the 
crowd, a fuller, took the club with which he beat out clothes 
and struck the just inan on the head. Thus he suffered martyr- 
dom; they buried him on the spot by the Temple where his 
monument still remains. Immediately after this, Vespasian be- 
sieged them." 

It is difficult to say whether this Iegendary record 
contains any actual facts or not. The Essene char- 
acter of James “the Little,” or “the J ust,” seems to 
rest on authentic tradition. According to Epipha- 
nius (“ Heres.” Ixxviii. 14), he wore a golden plate 
on his forehead (comp. Meg. iv. 8, where this is 
characterized as * the way of the Gnostics ” [“ derek 
minut” or *hizonim "]), and no sandals. Another 
evidence of his Essene piety manifests itself in the 
following: “When, during a drought, he stretched 
forth his hands in prayer, rain immediately came ” 
(comp. Ta‘an, 23a et seg.). 

It is possible that the last words ascribed to Jesus 
were original with James the Just. The idea that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, should afterward have 
borne other children became obnoxious to the ascot- 
ics of the Church, and consequently either the broth- 
erhood of James was explained to have been on 
the father’s side only (so Clement, in Eusebius, l.e. ii. 
1; “Clementine Kecognitions,” xi. 90), or Mary, the 
mother of James the Little and of Joses, was differ- 
entiated from Mary, the mother of Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 
56; Mark xv. 40, 47; Luke xxiv. 10; but comp. John 
Xix. 29). This, again, gave rise to a number of dif- 
ferent versions in the early literature of the Church, 
many claiming that James the Little was identical 
with the son of Alpheus, the cousin of Jesus, and 
was as such called brother (see Lightfoot on Colos- 
sians, 10th ed., pp. 260-267, London, 1896), 

K. 

JAMES, GENERAL EPISTLE OF: Lotter 
of exhortation and instruction, written by “James, 
à servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ," and 
addressed *to the twelve tribes which are of the Dis- 
persion” (i. 1, R. V.). The writer is supposed to be 
James, the brother of Jesus, on which account the 
epistle was accorded the first place among the so- 
called “general epistics” of the New Testament. 
Asa matter of fact, aside from the reference to J esus 
Christ in the introductory verse quoted above, and 
inii 1 (where the words “Jesus Christ” are obvi- 
ously an interpolation), the epistle contains nothing 
to indicate a Christian origin. It comprises, loosely 
joined together, 4 number of moral sayings which 
have their parallels in contemporary Jewish wri- 
tings, and there is no reason for holding that *the 
brethren” addressed may not have been Jews of a 
particular frame of mind —pious and humble, such 
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as were the Essenes, who formed a strong brother- 
hood in the Diaspora. Especially noteworthy are 
the facts that the name of the meeting-place of the 
worshipers addressed is “synagogue ? (cuvaywyy 3 ii. 
2), not “church” ('exx2goía), and that the Hebrew 
prophets Job and Elijah are regarded as patterns, but 
nowhere the personality of Jesus (v. 10, 11, 17 et 
al.) The canonical character of the epistle has ac- 
cordingly at all times been questioned; Eusebius 
(* Hist. Eccl." iii. 25, 8) counts it among the contro- 
verted writings—avri2eyópeva ; Origen (^ Johannem,” 
xix. 6, xx. 10) speaks of it as “the so-called Epis- 
tle of James”; Luther, who calls it “a right strawy 
epistle,” as well as Erasmus, doubted its genuine- 
ness; Schneckenburger (“Beitriige zur Einleitung 
in das N. T." 1832, pp. 196 et seg.) and Jülicher 
(*Einleitung in das N. T." 1894, p. 143) likewise 
find its standpoint to be Jewish; and Spitta (“Zur 
Gesch. und Lit. des Urchristenthums,” 1896, ii. 61— 
939), whom this article follows, has, notwithstand- 
ing all contradictions or doubts, established its Jew- 

ish origin and character. 
The author, beginning with the Greek formula of 
greeting (xaipew = * joy "), urges his * brethren " (i. 
9—4) to rejoice over their trials (comp. 


Contents Judith viii. 25; IV Macc. vii. 22, ix. 
of the 12), as through such “tests of faith” 
Epistle. (comp. 2b. xv. 21) they shall acquire 


“ patience ” (Test. Patr., Joseph, 2, 10; 
IV Macc. xiii. 19, 1x. 8 e£ seg.; Book of Jubilees, 
xvii. 17 et seq.) and become “ perfect " (comp. Philo, 
“De Abrahamo,” § 83). The same test of virtue is 
given in Rom. v. 4 and II Peteri.5. He who lacks 
wisdom should, in order to be perfect (see Wisdom 
ix. 6), pray to God for it with à confiding heart, free 
from wavering doubt (i. 5-8; comp. Wisdom i. 8-5, 
vii. 7 et seq.), and not be double-minded (dibuyog = 
“be-leb wa-leb”; Ps. xii. 8 [A. V. 2]; Tan., Ki 
Tabo, ed. Buber, 8: “Pray not before God with two 
hearts"; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] i. 28; Enoch, xci. 
4; *Shepherd of Hermas," Mandate, ix. 4, 5, and 
the Jewish apocryphon quoted; I Clement xxiii. 9; 
II Clement xi. 2). In allusión to Jer. ix. 22 et seq. 
(comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] iii. 18, x. 21, xi. 1), the 
lowly brother is admonished to glory in that 
(through self-humiliation) he isexalted, and the rich 
to rejoice in that he is made low (by the speedy 
vanishing of his riches; i. 9-10). “Blessed is the 
man that . . . is tried; he shallreceive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hath promised to them thaé 
love him? (comp. i. 19 with Job v. 17; Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xxxiv. 8-10; “Shepherd of Hermas,” Visio, 
ii. 9 et seq. ; Wisdom v. 15 e£ seq. ; the passage quoted 
in I Cor. ii. 9 and the passagesin Yalkut, Judges, 
59; see also CROWN). 

In i. 12-16 temptations are declared to como, not 
directly from God, but from the powers of the 
flesh, the “yezer ha-ra‘”—lust which leads to sin 
and death (comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xv. 12; Test. 
Patr., Reuben, 2 et seg. ; Judah, 14, 19; and often). 
“Only good gifts come from God” (“kol de-'abed 
rahmana le-tab ‘abed”); “What God doeth is for 
good” (Ber. 60b, after Gen. i. 31; comp. Philo, * De 
Profugis," $15; and often). “The Father of Lights” 
(i.e., of the stars as sons of God; comp. Apoc. Mosis, 
36; Philo, “De Somniis," i. 13; idem, * De Sacrifican- 
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tibus," § 4) is one “with whom there is no varia- 
tion or turning," as with the stars (Wisdom vii. 18; 
Enoch, xli. 8; Ixxii. 5, 85). Especially is man created 
by His word of truth, the first-fruit of His creation 
(comp. Yer. Shab. db: “man is the pure * hallah ' 
[first dough] of creation ”). 

Decidedly Jewish or rabbinical in conception and 
expression are the following sentences—i. 19-27 
“Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath? (comp. Abot v. 11-12: * Hard to 
provoke and easy to be pacitied is the disposition of 
the hasid"; “Quick to hear and slow to forget 
is wise") “Lay apart all filthiness . . . and re- 
ceive in meekness the engrafted word which is able 
to save your souls” (comp. Zech. iii. 3 e£ seqg.; 
pseudo-Phocylides, 128; Apoc. Mosis, 20-21; Ps. 
cxix. 11; Test. Patr., Gad, 4). “Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only” (comp. Abot i. 1%, v. 
14; Shab. 88a: “ A crown for Isracl's promise to do, 
and'another for his promise to hear”). Ini. 25 “the 
word” is spoken of as “the perfect law of liberty ” 
(comp. Abot vi. 2; IV Macc. xiv. 2; Philo, * Quod 
Omnis Probus Liber," € 7), the observance of which 
brings eternal bliss (IV Macc. xvii. 18, xviii. 23). 
“The attendance at the divine service where the 
word of God is read should lead to pure speech and 
a pure worship of God the Father [comp. Ps. Ixviii. 
6] through works of charity, visiting the father- 
less and widows in their affliction” (comp. Ec- 
clus. [Sirach] iv. 10, xxxii. 14) and “keeping 
oneself unspotted from the world" (comp. Enoch, 
xlviii. 7). 

In ch. ii. the Synagogue and its specific teachings 
form the main subject of discussion, introduced by 
verse 1: * My brethren, show not respect of persons 

while professing belief in [the Lord of 
Synagogal Glory]" (comp. Enoch, xl. 8, Ixiii. 2; 
Teaching Ps. xxiv. 7-10; the Christian inter- 


'and polation, *our Lord Jesus Christ," 
Practise. destroys the sense of the whole sen- 


tence and of all that follows). " Dis- 
crimination between the rich and the poor in 
the assignment of seats in the synagogue is not 
in keeping with the faith professed by the breth- 
ren, according to which God has chosen the poor 
as those rich in faith and as heirs to the king- 
dom promised to those that love Him” (2-9; comp. 
Ecclus. [Sirach] x. 92, xi. 6; Wisdom iii. 9; Enoch, 
xliii. 4; andoften) “To despise the poorand honor 
the rich who drag the poor to the courts and thus 
desecrate the fair [«a2àv; perhaps originally u£;a^or 
= *grent"] name by which ye are called [that is. 
“hillul ha-shem”] is not fulfilling the royal Law. 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ [Lev. xix. 
18]: those who do so are transgressors of the Law, 
inasmuch as he who offends in one point is guilty of 
transeressing the whole ” (6-11; comp. Lev. xix. 15; 
Deut. xvi. 19, xxvii. 26; the Decalogue is quoted 
after the LXX., Ex. xx. 12-15; comp. Philo, * De 
Decalogo,” 88 24-206). 

The writer then continues: “The freedom that 
comes from the study of the Law [Abot vi. 2] does 
not consist in the mere speaking of it, but must be 
shown in the doing; the mere profession of faith 
without works is of no avail; words without action 
do not relieve the naked and destitute—the demons 


James . 
Januarius 
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also believe that there is one God. Abraham, our 
father, testified to his faith by his action, so it was 
accounted to him for righteousness [Gen. xv. 6], and 
he became the friend of God [comp. Book of Jubi- 
lees, xix. 9]. Also, Rahab the heathen was justified 
by her work in relieving the messengers [Josh. ii. 9- 
11] and not by mere confession. Faith without 
works is like the body without motion [so Spitta; 
text has “without the spirit”]” (12-26; comp. IV 
Esd. vii. 24, viii. 32-86, ix. 7, xiii. 28; Enoch, 
xxxviii. 2). It has been assumed -by most New 
Testament exegetes that these observations refer to 
Paul's doctrine concerning justification by faith, a 
doctrine which also is based upon Gen. xv. 6 (see 
Rom. iv. 8; Gal. iii. 6), but which is contradicted 
by James. Spitta, however, insists that they were 
made independently of Paul (see, especially, 7.c. ii. 
204 et seq.). 
Ch. iii. contains observations, in the spirit of the 
Wisdom literature, regarding the evil tongue (comp. 
Ps. xxxii 9, xxxiv. 16; Ecclus. [Si- 
The Power rach] xxii. 25, xxviii. 10-23) The 


of the readers are admonished not to pursue 
Tongue. in large numbers the vocation of teach- 


ers, as it entails great responsibilities 
(comp. A bot i. 10, 11), since by the unbridled tongue 
all men are apt to sin. The tongue often defiles the 
whole body and sets on fire the whole wheel of ex- 
istence (A. V. *courseof nature”), With the mouth 
with which we bless God the universal Father we 
also curse men made in His image (1-10; comp. 
Tan., Mezora', ed. Buber, 4-5; ‘Ar. 15b-16a; Test. 
Patr., Benjamin, 6). Let therefore the wise show 
his wisdom in removing strife and envy, for the 
wisdom that comes from above works peace and 
mercy without partiality and hypocrisy (11-18; 
comp. Abot i. 12, ii. 15; Test. Patr., Levi, 18). 

In ch. iv. the brethren are warned against lusts 
which produce war among the members of the body 
(1-3; comp. Test. Patr., Reuben, 2; Dan, 5; Ned. 
92b, with reference to Eccl. ix. 14). In the spirit of 
Essenism the author cails them (4-5) “adulterers,” be- 
cause cherishing unlawful desires, and says, “ Know 
ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity with 
God?” (comp. Enoch, xlviii, 7); and with reference 
to Gen. vi. 8 and Prov. iii. 84 (LX X.) he tells them 
to resist the devil, or tempter, and he will flee from 
them; and instead to cling to God, and Hoe will 
draw nigh to them (comp. Ps. xviii. 26 [A. V. 95] e 
seg.; Zech. i. 9; Test. Patr., Simeon, 8; Issachar, 4, 
7: Dan, 5, 7; Naphtali, 8). They should therefore 
cleanse hands and hearts and weep over their sins, 
and through humbleness before God they will be 
lifted up (8-10; such monitions could never have 
emanated from a believer in Jesus as Christ without 
some reference to the power of forgiving sin ascribed 
to him by his followers). 'The brethren are espe- 
cially warned against speaking evil against, and 
judging, one another, inasmuch as, being teachers 
of the Law, they thereby speak evil against, and 
judge, the Law itself. “God alone is the Lawgiver 
and Judge who is able tosave and todestroy. Who 
art thou that judgest thy neighbor?" (11-12). 

In the following (iv. 18-15) the rich merchants 
who plan great voyages and undertakings for the 
future are reminded of the uncertainty of human life 


(comp. Deut. R. ix.); they ought to say, *If God 
wills, we shall live and do this or that.” (Compare 
the Jewish saying, “Im yirzeh ha- 
The Great shem” = “If God permits." On the 
Judgment- otherhand, “he who is able to do good 
Day. and does it not, sins.") Finally, the 
rich ones who live only for their own 
pleasure and withhold the wages of their laborers 
are told to prepare for the great judgment-day (v. 
1-5; comp. Enoch, xciv.-c., cii. 9, ciii. 5 e£ seq. ; 
Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxi. 21; Wisdom ii. 20) On the 
other hand, the righteous who suffer innocently at 
the hands of the rich are admonished to wait pa- 
tiently for the judgment-day of the Lord which is 
nigh, not to bear grudges one against another, and 
to take for their example the Prophets and Job, who 
also suffered in the cause of God (6-11). 

Here follow, without any connection with the 
preceding, a number of Essene teachings concerning 
(1) swearing and (2) the treatment of members of the 
brotherhood. (1) “But above all things, my breth- 
ren, swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the 
earth, neither by any other oath: but let your yea 
be yea and your nay, nay; lest ye fall into [eternal] 
judgment” (12; comp. Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 8, 8 6; 
Ecclus. [Sirach] xxiii. 9-11; Philo, “De Decem 
Oraculis,” § 17; Sifra, Kedoshim, viii.; Ruth R. vii. 
5; Num. R. xxii.; Lev. R. vi.; Ned. 8b; Shebu. iv. 
13: Matt. v. 88-37 is probably an amplification of 
this passage in James). (2) “Pray for the afflicted 
and sing psalms with the joyful.” If one is sick, 
the elders of the congregation (A. V. “church ”) 
should be called to offer prayer for him and anoint 

him with oil (for healing) in the name 

Specific of the Lord (comp. B. B. 116a; Ned. 

Essene 40a; Apoc. Mosis 9; Sanh. 101a; 
Teachings. Yoma 77b; Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. ii. 53b; 

Shab. xiv. 3). A confession of sins 
(“widdui”) should precede the prayer (Lev. R. x.), 
“the prayer of true faith saveth the sick, and that 
of the righteous man availeth much” (comp. Ber. v. 
4b, 5; Test. Patr., Reuben, i. 4; Gad, 5). As an 
example of the power of the saint the story of Eli- 
jah (I Kings xvii. 1, xviii. 1) is referred to. As the 
ailing brother is thus induced by the one who visits 
him to repent of his sins, the writer closes with the 
general sentence (19-20): *If any of the brethren 
leads another to repentance [* teshubah "] he saves 
him from death, and hides [7.e., removes from sight] 
a multitude of sins." 

To ascribe these instructions toa believerin Jesus 
as the Savior and Healer of men is absolutely with- 
out foundation. As Spitta has shown, much of 
early Christian literature, especially the Second 
Epistle General of Peter, is founded on the epistle. 
P BERENS Spitta, Der Brief des Jacobus, Göttingen, 
T K. 

JAMES, DAVID (DAVID BELASCO): Eng- 
lish comedian; born at Birmingham 1889; died in 
London Oct. 8, 1893. Under the auspices of Charles 
Kean, James made his début, when a child, in the 
ballet at the Princess’ Theatre, London. Next he 
appeared in various burlesques, his best creation 
being Mercury in F. C. Burnand’s “Ixion,” produced 
at the Royalty. 
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In 1870 James joined H. J. Montague and Thomas 
Thorne in the management of the Vaudeville 
Theatre. 

His greatest success was as Perkyn Middlewick in 
Byron’s “Our Boys,” a part which he made famous 
and which he played more than thirteen hundred 
consecutive times—the record run for an English 
play—Jan. 16, 1875, to April 18, 1879. In 1881 he 
went to the Haymarket to join the Bancrofts; and 
thence he removed to the Lyceum, where “Two 
Roses” had been revived especially for him. In 
1886 he joined Charles Wyndham’s company, play- 
ing at the Criterion Theatre. In 1898, shortly before 
James’s death, “Our Boys” was revived for him. 

James left his large fortune to charity, mainly to 
Jewish institutions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Oct. 3, 1898; Jew. 
Chron. Oct., 1898. 
J E. Ms. 


JAMNIA. See JABNER. 


JANINA or YANYA: City in Albania, Euro- 
pean Turkey, on the lake of Janina. 

The community, which was flourishing in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, isnow dwindling. It 
includes about 1,000 families in an entire population 
of 30,000 inhabitants. It has two synagogues and 
two private meeting-rooms for prayer, a Talmud 
Torah, a school (400 boys and 150 girls) where Turk- 
ish and Greek are taught in addition to Hebrew, and 
about ten benevolent societies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Univ. Isr. (Paris, April 25, 1902). 
D. M. Fm. 
JANNAI. See YANNAL 


JANNES AND JAMBRES (more correctly* 
Mambres, p30 D'5*; also Nó ‘NY, Yohanai 
and Mamre): Names of two legendary wizards of 
Pharaoh “who withstood Moses” (II Tim. iii. 8) by 
imitating “with their enchantments” the works of 
Moses and Aaron, though they were defeated (Ex. 
vii. 11, viii, 7). According to rabbinical tradition 
they were the two chiefs of the magicians at the 
court of Pharaoh who foretold the birth of Moses, 
“the destroyer of the land of Egypt,” thereby caus- 
ing the cruel edicts of Pharaoh (Sotah 11a; Sanh. 
106a). They said to Moses when he performed his 
miracles with the water and the rod: “Dost thou 
wish to introduce magic into Egypt, the native land 
of the magic art?” (Men. 85a). According to Mid- 
rash Yelammedenu, Ki Tissa (Ex. xxxii.), they were 
among “the mixed multitude that went up with 
Israel from Egypt” (Ex. xii. 38) and aided in the 
making of the golden calf. They were the “two 
youths" (A. and R. V. “servants”) that accom- 
panied Balaam on his travels when commissioned to 
curse Israel (Targ. i. to Num. xxii. 22). They flew 
up into the air before the sword of Phinchas and made 
themselves invisible, until, by the power of the In- 
effable Name, they were caught and slain (Zohar, 
Balak, 194; comp. Targ. Yer. to Num. xxxi. 8). 

‘Numenius the Pythagorean, quoted by Eusebius 
(“Preeparatio Evangelica," ix. 8), relates after Ar- 
tapanus (see Freudenthal, “ Alexander Polyhistor," 
1875, p. 113) that “Jannes and Jambres, the most 
powerful Egyptian magicians, dispersed the plagues 
which Moses (Museeus) had brought upon Egypt.” 


In the third century the tomb of Jannes and Jambres 
was shown in Egypt; Christian saints knew it as a 
place where the evil demons could be consulted for 
magic purposes (see the story of Macarius in Palla- 
dius, * Historia Lausiaca”: Fabricius, * Codex Pseu- 
depigraphus Vet. Test." i. 181, ii. 106-111). Jannes 
and Jambres are the subjects of many legendary 
tales, one of which is presented in a Greek work en- 
titled *Ponitentia Jannis et Mambre,” counted 
among the Apocrypha in Pope Gelasius’ * Decre- 
tum,” and referred to by Origen (to Matt. xxvii. 9). 
These legends seem to have been known also to such 
pagan writers as Pliny and Apuleius; Pliny (* His- 
toria Naturalis," xxxi. 11) mentions Moses, Jannes, 
and Jotape (Rotape?) among the Jewish mapicians, 
and Apuleius (“ Apologia,” xc.) mentions Moses and 
Jannes among the world's great magicians. 

Regarding the names, various etymologies have 
been proposed. Ewald (* Gesch." i., pt. ii. 128), 
Lauth (“Moses der Hebrüer," p. 77). and Freuden- 
thal (/.c.) believe them to have been derived from the 
Egyptian; Steiner (Schenkel, “ Bibel-Lexicon ") at- 
tempts to find for them a Hebrew origin; Geiger 
(* Urschrift," p. 474) considers the sons of Jambri as 
Amorites (comp. I Macc. ix. 86; see Kohut, * Aruch 
Completum”). Jastrow (* Dict.") and Levy (* Neu- 
hebr. Wórterb.") each offer equally untenable ex- 
planations. "The fact that a demon belonging to the 
class of Lilith, ora sorceress named Yohane bat Retibi 
(393 n3 *3r?, was greatly dreaded in Talmudical 
times (Sotah 22a), and that Abraham's concubine 
Keturah (believed to have been familiar with magic) 
was also known as “Yohane” (Zeb. 62b; but see 
Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 857; 2d ed., p. 350), seems to 
throw some light upon the names “Jannes” and 
* Jotape" in Pliny; while the name * Mambre” ap- 
pears to be correctly identified with FADD (= “the 
rebel”; Levy, /.c.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. iii. 292 et seq., where all the 
literature to date is given ; to this may now be added Israel 
Abrahams, in Cheyne, Encyc. Bibl. K 


JANOWSKI, DAVID: Russian chess-player; 
born May 25, 1568, in Russian Poland. He learned 
to play chess as a child, but did not make a serious 
study of the game until about 1886, when he removed 
to Paris, where he still (1904) resides. In interna- 
tional tournaments Janowski has played as the repre- 
sentative of France. His chief successes have been: 
1891. Leipsic, fifth prize. 1899. London, second prize 
1896. Nuremberg, fifth prize. (tied with Pillsbury). 

1896. Budapest, fourth prize. 1901. Monte Carlo, first prize. 
1897. Berlin, fourth prize. 1902. Hanover, first prize. 
1898. Vienna, third prize. 

In 1902 Janowski succeeded S. Rosenthal as chess 

editor of * Le Monde Illustré.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. F. Cheshire, The Hastings Chess Tourna- 
ment, 1895. London, 1886; H. Helms, in Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, passim. 


" A. P. 

.JANUARIUS (py ass): Talmudic name of a 
legendary hero; it is taken from the name of the 
first of the twelve Roman months. R. Johanan, in 
Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah i. 89c, relates as follows: “The 
governments of Egypt and Rome, having been at 
war with each other for a long time, finally agreed 
to cease their cruel bloodshed and instead to recog- 
nize as ruler that government whose general would 
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in obedience to command forthwith cast himsclf 
upon his sword and die. Egypt found no general 
willing. The Romans, however, had an old man by 
the name of Januarius, who had twelve sons. To 
him they said: ‘Obey our command, and in compen- 
sation we will make thy twelve sons dukes, eparchi, 
and leaders of thearmy.’ He then cast himself upon 
his sword and died; and hence the first of January 
was called * Calend Januarii,’ and the following day 
was made a day of mourning." "This is obviously 
a misunderstood Roman legend of old King Janus, 
the father of Time, who—like Chronus—dies to 
make room for his twelve sons, the twelve months 
of the year, and probably is connected with a festi- 
val of Janus celebrated in Rome on the ist of Jan- 
uary. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brül's Jahrb. i. 161, note; Michael Sachs, 

Beitriige zur Sprach- und Alterthwmsforschuny, ii. 125, 

Berlin, 1854. 

A. K. 


JAPHETH (n»»).—Biblical Data: One of the 
sons of Noah, and the ancestor of a branch of the 
human race called “Japhetites.” Japheth and his 
two brothers, Shem and Ham, were born when Noah 
had attained his five hundredth year (Gen. v. 82). 
It is not clearly indicated which of the three brothers 
wastheeldest. Japheth usually comes third in order 
(čb.-vi. 10, vii. 12, ix. 18, x. 1), but in the geneal- 
ogy of their descendants the order is inverted (čb. x. 
2-22). The words “the elder” (čb. x. 21) are more 
probably applied to Shem. Still, it seems, from a 
comparison of Gen. v. 82, vii. 6, and xi. 10, that 
Japheth was by two years Shem's senior. Ja- 
pheth with his brother Shem covered the naked- 
ness of their father when he lay drunken in his 
tent, for which deed he received from his father the 
blessing that his descendants might extend over the 
surface of the earth 'and that Canaan should be his 
as well as Shem’s servant (ix. 23, 27). Japheth was 
married before the Flood, and had his wife with him 
in the ark (vii. 13); but his seven sons were born 
after the Deluge (x. 1). 

The name * Japheth ” is derived, according to Gen. 
ix. 27, from the Aramaic root mna = “to extend,” 
in allusion to the expansion of the Japhetites. Saa- 
dia and the modern lexicographers, as Gesenius and 
others, derive it from mz» = “fair”; but this inter- 
pretation had already been rejected by Ibn Ezra. 

As to the identification of Japheth with the Iape- 
tos of the Greek mythology, see D. S. Margoliouth in 
Hastings, “Dict. Bible”; comp. also Sayce in “Tr. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 1888, p. 154. See Brenican Eru- 
NOLOGY. 

E. G. IL M. Sez. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Japheth is con- 
sidered by the Talmudists to have been the eldest 
son of Noah (Sanh. 69b; Gen. R. xxvi.). The reason 
why Shem’s name always appears first is that the 
sons of Noah are named in the order of their ability 
(Z.e., as Wise men, among whom Shem excelled; Sanh. 
l.c.). According to the Midrash, the prosperity of 
Japheth is alluded to in Ps. i. 3: “and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper” (Gen. R. Lec.). In the act of 
covering Noah's nakedness it was Shem who first 
took “the cover”; but Japheth came afterward to 
help him and was repaid therefor in that his de- 
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scendants Gog and Magog were granted burial 
(Ezek. xxxix. 11 et seg. ; Gen. R. xxxvi.). 

The words “ yaft elohim le-Y efet ” (Gen. ix. 27) are 
interpreted as alluding to the construction of the 
Second Temple by Cyrus, who was descended from 
Japheth (Yoma 10a). Bar Kappara interpreted the 
passage as meaning that the Law will be explained 
in the language of Japheth (Gen. R. xxxvi.; Deut. 
R.i); R. Hiyya b. Abba, interpreting “yaft” as 
derived from the root n», meaning “beauty ” (see 
JAruETH, BrpLicAn Dara), explains it more clearly 
thus: “The Law will be explained in the beautiful 
language of the Greeks, descendants of Japheth” 
(Meg. 9b). According to the Targum pseudo-Jona- 
than (ad loc.), the passage means that the descendants 
of Japheth will become proselytes and will study 
the Law in the schools of Shem. 

When God blessed Noah and his sons (Gen. ix. 1), 
He in blessing Japheth promised that all of his sons 
should be white; and He gave them as their portion 
deserts and fields (Pirke R. El. xxiv.). 


= 
8. 5. 


M. SEL. 


JAPHETH HA-LEVI (Arabic, Abu or Ibn 
‘Ali Hasan [=Japheth] al-Basri al-Lawi): 
Karaite Bible transiator and commentator ; flourished 
at Jerusalem between 950 and 980. He was one of 
the most able Bible conunentators among the Ka- 
raites, who distinguished him by the epithet * maskil 
ha-Golah " (= “teacher of the Exile"). Unlike his 
Karaite predecessors in the field of Bible exegesis, 
Japheth realized the importance of grammar and 
lexicography for the interpretation of Scripture, al- 
though he did not excel in either. The interest 
which his commentaries present lies chiefly in the 
accumulation of material for the history of the dif- 
ferences between the Rabbinites and the Karaites; 
for he enters into lengthy disputes with the Rabbin- 
ites, especially with Saadia, from whose commen- 
taries on the Bible and polemical works, including 
some no longer in existence, he gives many extracts. 
Thus in regard to Ex. xxxv. 3 he discusses with 
Saadia the kindling of a fire by a non-Jew on Sab- 
bath, a practise which the Karaites considered to be 
forbidden, Japheth reproaches Saadia with being 
unfaithful to the principles he himself had laid down 
for the interpretation of the Law, according to which 
no deductions by analogy are admissible in definite 
revealed precepts. On Lev. xxiii. 5 Japheth cites 
fragments from Saadia’s “Kitab al-Tamyiz,” a po- 
lemieal work against Karaism, in which the author 
states that there are three sects which are divided on 
the question of the new moon: (1) the Rabbinites, 
who, except in special cases, determine it by the 
molad; (2) the sect of the Tiflis, which follow the 
molad absolutely; and (8) a sect which is guided by 
the first appearance of the moon. 

Japheth claims full freedom for the exegete, refu- 
sing to admit any authority for the interpretation of 

the Law; and, although he sometimes 

His uses the thirteen hermeneutic rules laid 
Exegetical down in the Mishnah, he denies their 
Principles. authority: they are to be applied, 
he claims, only when it is not possible 

to explain the passage literally. "Thus, notwith- 
standing his profound veneration for Anan, the 


are 
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founder of Karaism, and for Benjamin Nahawandi, 
he often rejects their interpretations. 

Japheth was a decided adversary of the philo- 
sophico-allegorical treatment of Scripture. He, how- 
ever, symbolizes several Biblical narrations, as, for 
instance, that of the burning bush, in which he finds 
a representation of Israel, whom enemies can not 
annihilate; and he admits that the Song of Solomon 
is an allegory. 

Japheth attacked Islam with the greatest violence. 
For him the words of Isaiah, * Woe to thee that spoil- 
est ? (Isa. xxxiii. 1), refer to Mohammed, who robbed 
all nations and dealt treacherously with his own peo- 
ple, and Isa. xlvii, 9 to the downfall of Islam. In 
the following verse he sees an allusion to the suffer- 
ings inflicted by the Mohammedan rulers upon the 
Israelites, who are loaded with heavy taxes, com- 
pelled to wear badges, forbidden to ride on horse- 
back, ete. 

Japheth was no less bitter in his attacks on Chris- 
tianity and on rabbinical Judaism, to which he refers 
many prophecies. Unlike his predecessors, he was 
not an opponent of secular science. To him the 
word “da‘at” (Prov. i. 7) denotes “the knowledge” 
of astronomy, medicine, mathematics, etc., the study 
of which is to be undertaken before that of theology. 

Japheth's commentaries were much used by suc- 
ceeding IXaraite exegetes, and were often quoted by 

Ibn Ezra, Written in Arabic, some 
Their of them were rendered into Hebrew 
Influence. citherin fullor abridged. Nearly the 
whole Arabic text on all the Bib- 
lical books is extant in manuscript in the leading 
European libraries (Leyden, Oxford, British Mu- 
scum, London, Paris, Berlin, etc.). The parts which 
have becn published are: on the Psalms and the 
Song of Solomon, by Abbé Bargés (Paris, 1861, 1884); 
on Proverbs, by Z. Auerbach (Bonn, 1866); on Hosea, 
by Tottermann (Leipsic, 1880); on Daniel, by Margo- 
liouth (in * Anecdota Oxoniensa," Semitic Series, i., 
vol. iii., Oxford, 1889); on Ecclesiastes i.-iii., by J. 
Günzig (Cracow, 1898); on Ruth, by N. Schorstein 
(Heidelberg, 1908). 

Before devoting himself to Biblical exegesis Ja- 

pheth wrote several other works of lesser importance. 
Among these were: (1) an epistle in 

Other rimed prose refuting the criticism on 
Works.  Karaism by Jacob ben Samuel, sur- 
named by the Karaites *ha-/Ikkesh ? 

(= “the intriguer”), published by Pinsker in his 
“ Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” p. 19. Japheth endeavors 
in this epistle to demonstrate that there is no trace 
of oral tradition in Scripture, and consequently the 
Mishnah, Talmud, and other rabbinical writings fall 
under the prohibition “Ye shall not add unto the 
word which I command you” (Deut. iv. 2). (2) 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot," treating of the precepts, and 
containing many controversies with the Rabbinites; 
mentioned by Japheth in the commentaries to I Sam. 
xx. 27; Dan. x. 3. Some fragments of this work 
were found in the Library of St. Petersburg and 
published by A. Harkavy. | (3) *'Iyyun Tefillah,” in 
ten chapters, treating of all that pertains to prayer; 
extant in manuscript (Paris MS. No. 670). (4) 
“Kalam,” perhaps a liturgical work, extant in manu- 
script. Levi, Japheth'sson, mentions in his * Mukad- 


dimah ? to Deuteronomy another work by his father, 
entitled “Safah Berurah,” the contents of which are 
unknown (the supposition of Fürst that it was a 
grammatical treatise is considered to be erroneous). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyol, passim; 
Munk, in Jost’s Annalen, 1841, pp. 76 et seq.; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 848; Fürst, Gesch. 
des Kardert. ii. 124 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. v. 28; Poznanski, 
in J. Q. R. viii. 691, x. 246; Bacher, in R. E. J. xxviii. 151 et 
seq.; Steinschneider, in J. Q. R. x. 533, xi. 921; idem, Hebr. 
PCs: p. 911; idem, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, 
$t. 


K. I. Bn. 


JAPHIA (ya = “He shineth”): 1. King of La- 
chish, and one of the five kings who, entering intoa 
confederacy against Joshua (Josh. x. 3), were killed 
by the latter at Makkedah (see ADONI-2EDEK). 2. 
According to II Sam. v. 15, the eighth of the eleven 
sons of David born in Jerusalem, but according to 
I Chron. iii. 7, xiv. 6, the tenth of thirteen sons born 
there. "This nàme is given in the Peshitta as 
“ Nefia,” which reading seems to have been fol- 
lowed by Josephus, who has * Ennaphen ” (“ Ant.” 
vii. 9, 83). 8. A place marking the boundary of 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 19, 18). It is identified with 
Japha, a strong village of Galilee fortified by Jo- 
sephus (* Vita," 87, § 45; idem, * B. J.” ii. 20, 8 6; iii. 
7, $ 91), and with the modern Yafa,a small village 
southwest of Nazareth, in which Robinson found 
about thirty houses (Robinson, *Researches," iii. 
200). This village is also described by Eusebius and 
Jerome (* Onomasticon,” s.c. “Japheth ?). The Ital- 
ian monks now call it “St. Giacomo,” on account of 
the tradition that this village was the residence of 
Zebedee and his two sous James and John. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


JAPHO. See JAFFA, 


JARE (wm = “God-fearing ”; by some it is re- 
garded as the abbreviation of the words * Yehi rezui 
ehaw? [Deut. xxxiii. 924): Name of an ancient 
Italian family of scholars dating back to the fifteenth 
century. 

Giuseppe Jaré: Italian rabbi; born at Mantua, 
Dec., 1840. He was educated at the Istituto Rab- 
binico of Padua, being one of the last pupils of S. D. 
Luzzatto. In 1868 he received his rabbi's diploma, 
and at the same time a professor's diploma from the 
university. He officiated as rabbi in his native city, 
and in 1880 went in the same capacity to Ferrara. A 
specialist in Jewish literature, he has collaborated on 
the works of prominent scholars. His independent 
works include: “Della Immutabilità della Legge 
Mosaica ” (Leghorn, 1876); * Cenni su Abramo Co- 
lorni” (Ferrara, 1891). 


S 


i I. E. 


Isaac Jare: Rabbi at Ivrea. Another Isaac jare 
was rabbi at Mantua about 1720. 

Mordecai b. Berechiah Reuben Jare: Italian 
preacher; lived at Mantua toward the end of the 
sixteenth century. His father died at Mantua iu 
1598. Mordecai compiled for the Shomerim la-Boker 
society the collection of liturgical poems known 
under the title “Avyelet ha-Shahar,” including 
chiefly “tefillot,” * bakkashot," “selihot,” and “ piz- 
monim,” printed first at Mantua in 1612 in the newly 
established printing-office of Eliezer d'Italia. Jare 
included many poems by his contemporary Hananiah 
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Eliakim Rieti. The collection contains also the fol- 
lowing compositions by Mordecai: (1) “Leka Eli 
Teshukati," bakkashah for the Sabbath, in verse, a 
clever imitation of an anonymous bakkashah in the 
Spanish ritual (printed also in M. Sachs’s * Religiöse 
Poesie," Hebrew part, p. 44; D. Kohn, * Abraham 
ibn Esra,” i. 204). Both poems are closely connected 
with Gabirol's * Leka Nafshi Tesapper.” (2) “Ehyeh 
Asher Ehyeh,” selihah for days on which no *taha- 
nun " is recited, consisting of eleven strophes, each of 
which, except the last, begins with a name of God. 
It was written at the request of Isaac Galico. 

Mordecai wrote also an approbation for Joseph 
Jedidiah Karmi's * Kenaf Renanim " (Venice, 1626). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1666; idem, 

Hebr. Bibl. vii. 23; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 424. 

G. H. B. 

Pethahiah Jare, of Spoleto, received from his 
teacherin Arabic a work entitled “ Kontros ‘Erez ha- 
Zebi,” which his son, the physician Moses Jare, 
showed to Azariah dei Rossi at Ferrara. 

Reuben Jare: Father of Mordecai Jare; teacher 
and rabbi at Mantua about 1598. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 424: idem. in Ke- 
rem Hemed, v. 158; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6233: R. 
E. J. Vv. 111; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 98. 

D. M. K. 


JARGON. See JUD.EO-GERMAN. 


JARMON, NEHORAI. 
NEIHORATI. 

JARNO, JOSEF (Josef Cohen): Austrian act- 
or; born at Budapest Aug. 24, 1866. He was edu- 
cated for a mercantile career, but went on the stage 
when nineteen years of age. His début was made in 
1885 at Ischl, where he has since been engaged 
during the summer months, From 1887 to 1890 he 
played in Laibach; from 1890 to 1899 in Berlin at 
the Residenztheater and the Deutschestheater; and 
since 1899 he has been a member of the Josefstiidter 
Theater company at Vienna. 

Jarno has written several plays, among which may 
be mentioned: “Der Rabenvater"; “Illusionen "; 
“ Der Vielgeliebte ” ; * Die Wahrsagerin " ; etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. 

S. l f F. T. H. 

JAROSLAW. Sce YAROSLAV. 


JAROSLAW, AARON: One of the BIURISTS; 

a tutor in the house of Mendelssohn; afterward 

teacher at Lemberg. His commentary on the Book 

of Numbers appeared in the first edition of Mendels- 
sohn’s Pentateuch (“Netibot ha-Shalom,” Berlin, 

1783) and has been included in all subsequent edi- 

tions. He published the third edition of Maimonides’ 

" Millot ha-Higgayon,” with Moses Mendelssohn’s 

Hebrew commentary (Berlin, 1784). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 28: Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 721; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 153-154: Moses 
Mendelssohn, Gesammelte Schriften, v. 660. 

S. S. MAN. 


JASHER, BOOK OF (Hebrew, “Sefer ha- 
Yashar ” = * Book of the Righteous One”): A book, 
apparently containing hervic songs, mentioned twice 
in the Old Testament: in the account of the battle 
of Gibeon a fragment of a song of Joshua is given 
as taken from it (Josh. x. 18); and another fragment 


See GARMON, 
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is quoted in David's lamentation for Saul and Jona- 
than (II Sam. i. 18). 

The nature of this book has been a matter of dis- 
cussion from the time of the Septuagint up to the 
present day. The Septuagint, in Joshua, omits all 
reference to the Book of Jasher, while in II Samuel 
it refers to it as BiBiiow roù EvOove. On the other 
hand, in I Kings viii, transposing verses 12-13, 
which are a fragment of a song, after verse 58, it 
adds, “is it not written in the book of songs (iv 
BiBrAiw THC QÓ4c)?" It is evident that the Septuagint 
had a text which in this passage read N'n non 
VW ISDA nmn; and it may be supposed that the 
word *p^n, which occurs in the two passages men- 
tioned above, is simply an anagram of wp. This 
supposition is supported by the Peshitta, which 
reads in II Samuel “Sefer Ashir,” while in Joshua 
it translates “Sefer ha-Yashar” by “Sifra de-Tush- 
behata " (= “Book of Praises”). Another theory is 
that “Sefer ha-Yashar” is a misreading for “Sefer 
Az Yashir” (Q^ tN; comp. Ex. xv. 1), the book 
beginning with this phrase, and containing songs. 

The Rabbis, followed by Jerome, translated 
“Sefer ha-Yashar” by “Book of the Righteous” 
(“Liber Justorum”); but while following the ren- 
dering of the Targum Yerushalmi, “ Sifra de-Oraita ? 
(=“The Book of the Law”), they did not agree as 
to which book was meant. R. Johanan referred it 
to Genesis, finding there allusions both to the title 
(“Book of the Righteous”) and to the incidents in 
connection with which it is quoted; R. Eleazar re- 
ferred it to Deuteronomy; and Samuel b. Nahmani 
to the Book of Judges (Ab. Zarah 25a). Sixtus 
Senensis (*Bibl. Sanct." book ii.) states that some 
Hebrew writers (whose names he does not give) un- 
derstand by the “Book of Jasher " the twelve Minor 
Prophets. 

Levi b. Gershon was the only commentator who 
thought that the *Sefer ha-Yashar" was a special 
book, lost during the Captivity. His opinion has 
been adopted by Junius, Hottinger (“Thes. Phil.” 
ii. 2, § 2), and many others. For further details in 
regard to the opinions of modern critics and Donald- 
son’s attempt to reconstruct the book, see W. A. 
Wright in Smith, “Dict. Bible." For the more 
modern midrash of the same name see YASHAR. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


JASON (JESHUA or JESUS): 1. High priest 
from 174 to 171 B.C. ; brother of the high priest Onias 
III. During theabsence of Onias, who had been sum- 
moned to Antioch to meet charges brought against 
him by the Hellenists, Jason joined hands with his 
brother’s enemies. Through the payment of large 
sums he obtained from Antiochus the transfer of 
the high-priesthood, permission to erect at Jerusa- 
lem a gymnasium and an ephebeum, and the grant 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem of the privileges 
and title of citizens of Antioch; for the latter 
favor alone he paid 150 talents. 

During the three years of Jason’s administration 
the influences of Hellenism in Judea reached their 
climax. In his desire to pass fora Hellene Jason 
went so far as to send representatives to a duplica- 
tion of the Olympian games celebrated in the presence 
of Antiochus at Tyre, and presented 300 drachmas 
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for a sacrifice to Hercules, to whom the gaines were 
dedicated. But notwithstanding his zeal Jason was 
deposed at the end of the third year, having been 
outbid by Menelaus, supported by the TOBIADS. 
Jason, however, did not consider himself defeated; 
profiting by the absence of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
. then engaged in a war with Egypt, and backed by 
the majority of the inhabitants, he rendered himself 
master of the city, and compelled his adversary to 
seek refuge in the fortress. Jason’s triumph was 
short-lived. Antiochus, forced by the Romans to 
abandon his campaign against Egy pt, seized the 
opportunity afforded by J: ason’s uprising to march 
against Jerusalem. When the city was taken Jason 
fled to the Ammonites, among whom he remained 
until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: II Mace. iv. 7-26; Josephus, Ant. xii. 5; 


Stanley, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, iii. 

824; Gratz, Gesch. ii. 298 et seq.; Schtirer, Gesch. i. 191; 

Wellhausen, Israclitische und Jüdische Gesch. 2a ed.. p. 

235, Berlin, 1895: Büchler, Die Tobiaden und Oniaden, pp. 

106 et seq., Vienna, 1899. 

E. G. H. I. Bn. 

2. Bon of Eleazar; sent by Judas Maccabeus as 
envoy to Rome (I Macc. viii. 17; Josephus, “ Ant." 
xi. 10, § 6). In the reference to the embassy in 
II Macc. iv. 11 only Jason's companion, Eupole- 
mus, son of John (or John, son of Eupolemus), is 
mentioned. 

G. S. KR. 


JASON OF CYRENE: Judæo-Hellenistic his- 
torian. He wrote a history of the Maccabean revolt 
in five books, from which the author of II Maccabees 
took his data (II Macc. ii. 23), this book being prac- 
tically an abstract (émirous; ?b. ii. 26, 28) of Jason’s 
work, The author of II Maccabees himself gives a 
short account of Jason’s work, in which he indicates 
the moral value of reading it. 

Jason doubtless presented the events in fine rhe- 
torical language, his style being still easily recogni- 
zableinII Maccabees. The four letters incorporated 
in II Macc. xi. 16 e£ seq., as well as the legendary 
stories of the martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven 
brothers (2b. vi.-vii.), were written probably by Ja- 
son himself. Jason no doubt described the occur- 
rences in detailfor the purpose of edifying his read- 
ers, chiefly Jews, and of confirming them in their 
faith. This explains why he required five books for 
a narrative that was compressed into one small book 
like II Maccabees. The epitome preserved covers a 
period of fifteen years, from the death of Seleucus 
IV. to the victory over Nicanor (175-161). The 
abrupt ending is probably due to the epitomist; for 
this victory marks no period in the Maccabean up- 
rising. 

The many important details in Jason’s work prove 
that he was not far removed from the events; he 
therefore probably did not make use of written notes, 
but obtained his information by word of mouth. In 
any case he wrote his work in Greek, and II Macca- 
bees also is in pure Greek, and is not a translation. 
The epitomist probably copied many passages out- 
right; but he may also have incorporated material 

of his own. The two letters in the beginning of 
the book are not by Jason. 

Nothing is known about Jason beyond the refer- 
ences to him in II Maccabees. A Jason of Cyrene 
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who inscribed his name on the temple of Thothmes 
III. in Egypt (Sayce, “ Revue des Etudes Grecques,” 
vii. 297) may be identical with the subject of this 
article. In this case he must have traveled; and he 
may therefore have been in Palestine also and have 
gathered his material on the spot. 

Polybius may be regarded as a source used by Ja- 
son, though doubtless only for the dates of general 
history (Willrich, “Judaica,” p. 140). It is also as- 
sumed that Jason drew upon III Maccabees; e.g., the 
account of the Dionysus celebration (II Macc. vi. 7) 
is said to have been taken from III Macc. ix. 29 
(Willrich, U.c. p. 165), though this can not be proved. 
If itis rightly assumed that the Hebrew “ Yosippon,” 
or Gorionides, shows traces of Jason’s work, as was 
stated first by Trieber, and, following him, by Will- 
rich (l.c. p. 170), further reference might be found to 
Jason's lost work. It must have been one of the 
finest examples of Judso-Hellenistic literature; and 
its loss is irreparable. Even Philo did not know Ja- 
son's work itself, but only the extract in II Macca- 
bees; it was this epitome therefore that caused the 
original work to be forgotten so quickly. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trieber, Zur Kritik des Gorionides, in Nach- 

richten der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 

zu Gottingen, 1895, pp. 401, 408; Willrich, Juden und Griech- 

en, ch. ii., Göttingen, 1895; idem, Judaica, ch. iv., ib. 1900; 


Schlatter, Jason von Kyr ene, in Festschrift der Universi- 
tit Greifswald, 1899 ; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 359-364. 
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JASSY (Jaschi): City of Rumania. Jassy con- 
tains the oldest and most important Jewish com- 
munity of Moldavia, of which principality it was 
formerly the capital. Psantir has found in the old 
cemetery there stones with inscriptions dating back 
to 1467 and 1549. Jews were living at Jassy before 
it became the capital of Moldavia (1565), and their 
numbers certainly increased after that, for Jassy, 
on the commercial highway between Poland and 
Turkey, was frequented by Jewish merchants. The 
numerical importance of the Jews of Jassy after the 
second half of the sixteenth century explains their 
having among them at that time the distinguished 
Rabbi Jacob (or Solomon) b. Arvi, who officiated 
there for forty years, whom Joseph Solomon Del- 
medigo cites as an able physician and cabalist, and 
who migrated to Palestine in his old age. 

When Prince Aaron rose against Turkey, Nov., 
1594, and killed all the Turks at Jassy, nine- 
teen Jews werealso victims; and when the Cossacks 
rose against Poland, 1648-52, killing indiscrimi- 
nately Christians and Jews, a number of the latter 
fled to Jassy, while the community ransomed others 
from the Tatars. Others were sent to Jassy by the 
Jews of Constantiuople, who had bought them in 
the slave-market of that city. Some of these re- 
deemed Jews remained at Jassy. Soon after, the 

Jews of Jassy themselves were harried 

The by the Cossacks. When Timush, the 
Cossack son of Chmielnicki, went to Jassy, 
Revolt. Aug., 1652, to marry the daughter of 
Vasilje Lupul, the soldiers of his large 


.escort fell upon the Jews, who were forced to hide 


while the Cossacks remained in the city ; about sixty 
Jews who were caught were maltreated and com. 
pelled to pay a high ransom for their lives. When 
Vasilje Lupul, dethroned by Stephen George, called 
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upon his son-in-law for aid, the Cossacks returned 


and the Jews suffered more cruel tortures at their 


hands; all would have perished had not the Pa- 
triarch of Antioch intervened in their behalf on his 
passage through the city. 

The insurrection was propitious, however, for the 
intellectual life of the Jews of Jassy, for among the 
Polish Jews that sought refuge in Moldavia was 
Rabbi Nathan Nata Hanover, author of the “ Yewen 
Mezulah." Called to Jassy from the rabbinate of 
Focsani, he directed its community for several years. 
Since that time many learned rabbis have occupied 
the rabbinate of Jassy, and the inscriptions on tomb- 
stones preserve the names of a number of Biblical 
and Talmudic scholars who dwelt in the commu- 
nity. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the rabbinate was filled by Pethahiah Lida, son of 
David Lida, who fled to Jassy when Lemberg was 
sacked by the Swedes. His successor was Bezaleel 
ha-Kohen, subsequently hakam basha, whose son 
and grandson held in turn the same oftice. In fact, 
about the beginning of theeighteenth century Jassy 
became the seat of the hakam bashas, who exercised 
authority over the Jews of the entire country. 

During the troublous times of the first war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey the community of Jassy 
suffered greatly, especially under the kaimakam 

Lupul(1711). Aftera period of quiet 

In the under Nicholas Mavrocordato (1711- 
Eighteenth 1715) the Jews were again harassed 

Century. under the terrible Michael Racovitza 

(1716-26), the last year of whose rcign 
was marked by an accusation of ritual murder at 
Onitzeani. The case, on being appealed, was tried 
at Jassy, where the populace, incited by the prince, 
plundered the ghetto and set fire to the synagogue, 
while Racovitza had a number of Jews tortured in 
order to extract money from them. During the 
periodic wars between Russia and Turkey in this 
century the Jews of Jassy suffered equally with their 
Christian fellow citizens, being despoiled and pil- 
laged by both sides. 'The community was, more- 
over, torn by internal dissensions. "The Frankists 
also caused trouble by their propaganda, and the 
hakam basha of Jassy was forced to appeal to the 
pasha of Chotin to prevent them from seeking ref- 
uge in Moldavia after the death of Archbishop 
Dembowsky. 

On the death of Isaac ha-Kohen, Dec., 1776, or 
Jan., 1777, the community split into two hostile par- 
ties, one of which chose Isaac's son Naphtali as his 
successor, while the other elected Mordecai b. Moses 
Hayyim. <A violent conflict arose, during which 
both sides spent enormous sums, and the prestige of 
the Jews of Jassy suffered greatly. "The quarrel 
was finally compromised in 1782, when Naphtali ha- 


Kohen was recognized as titulary hakam basha, 
though he ceded certain of his rights to his less suc- 


cessful rival. After foreign consulates were estab- 
lished at Jass¥, in 1780, there were incessant conten- 
tions between the native Jews and the foreign or 
protected Jews in regard to the gabel, which the 
latter refused to pay. Agreements were made but 
soon broken, and the dissensions between the two 
parties finally led to the suspension of the office of 
hakam basha (1832). 
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In 1808, during the reign of Prince Alexander 
Murusi, the Jews of Jassy were threatened with a. 
general massacre, and were saved only 


During through the intervention of the metro- 
the Nine- politan, who sheltered them in the 
teenth court of the archbishop’s residence, 
Century. declaring that the mob would have to 


pass over his body before reaching the 
Jews. Calimah (1812-19), although favorably dis- 
posed toward them, could not prevent the annoy- 
ances and extortions to which they were subjected 
by his rapacious officials. The plague that raged 
in Moldavia in 1815 was made a pretext for subject- 
ing the Jews to oppressive regulations, enacted 
ostensibly for the protection of the city. The assess- 
ments of the community were considerably increased, 
and the Jewish money-lenders were restricted in 
their business. The most calamitous days fell upon 
the community in 1821-22, at the time of the Greek 
revolution. This uprising, known as the “ Heteria,” 
first broke out at Jassy, where Turksand Jews were 
slain indiscriminately. There were continual con- 
flicts between Jews and Heterists; Jewish tailors. 
were compelled to furnish gratuitously the uniforms. 
of the revolutionists; the shops of the Jews were 
plundered, their horses were carried off, and they 
were generally oppressed and harassed. The well- 
to-do Jews left the city and country. When the 
Turks took possession of Jassy, they in turn pillaged 
and oppressed the Jews as well as the rest of the 
people; many Jews were imprisoned in order to ex- 
tort money from them, and women and children 
were violated. There were frequent firesin the Jew- 
ish quarters; the largest of these occurred on July 
29, 1822, when three-fourths of the entire city was 
reduced to ashes. Many Jews perished in the 
flames, and those that succeeded in saving anything 
were despoiled by the soldiers. Five synagogues 
and hundreds of Jewish houses were burned. 
During the reign of the easy-going prince Ioan 
Sandu Sturza (1822-28), the Jews were forbidden to 
make or sell candles or bread to Chris- 


Under the tians. Much suffering followed the fire 
Sturzas of Aug., 1897, when the main and the 
and neighboring streets were destroyed; 
Dynasty the merchants lost not only their goods 
Ghika. but their books, and were thus de- 


prived of the legal means of holding 
their debtors, many families being completely ruined, 
The provisional government of Russia (1828-84) 
imposed such heavy taxes that the Jews felt the con- 
sequences even after the departure of the army. 
They suffered still more during the plague of 1829 
and the cholera of 1881-34. All business was in- 
terrupted; the wealthy Jews left the city, while the 
poor ones were driven out and forced to live misera- 


bly in tents on the outskirts. 
On the accession of Prince Michael Sturza (1834— 


1848) the community of Jassy had to pay heavily in 
order to set aside the decree relating to vagabondage, 
deliberately intended as an excuse for despoiling the 
Jews. The people of Jassy were several times in- 
duced by the prince to bring complaints against the 
Jews in order to justify the revival of restrictive 
measures against them, which measures were ignored 
as soon as the Jews had paid a sufficient sum. Or- 
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dinances forbidding the Jews of Jassy to live in cer- 
tain streets, hire Christian servants, engage in 
moncy-lending or in selling old clothes, were in turn 
promulgated and then quietly disregarded. Gregory 
Ghika (1849-56) reorganized the community and 
admitted Jewish children to the publie schools. 
During his reign a modern Jewish school was estab- 
lished at Jassy, this being the first step toward the 
civilization and progress that steadily continued 
under the first Cuza (1859-66). 

In addition to the hakam basha the affairs of the 
community were originally managed by three sta- 
rosts, Who exercised also a certain judicial power; 
they represented the community before the author- 

ities and supervised the collection of 

Organiza- taxes. After 1882 the starosts were 
tion. replaced by “epitropes,” officials who 
were recognized by the authorities 

down to 1866. Fora long time there was only one 
official synagogue, in the upper part of the city, and 
rebuilt after a fire in 1764; but there has always 
been anumber of hebrot. Nonew synagogues were 
. built before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The community now possesses a modern temple, sev- 
eral large synagogues, and about one hundred smaller 
places of worship. All its educational and philan- 
thropic institutions are managed by special commit- 
tees or societies and supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. ‘The meat-tax, which as late as 1866 yielded 
200,000 francs annually, has not been reestablished. 

The religious affairs of the community are in the 
hands of one preacher at the temple (Rabbi Niemi- 
rover, 1903), two rabbis of the old school, and five 
dayyanim. Among the older rabbis at Jassy who con- 
tributed to Jewish literature, Aaron Moses Taubes 
(d. 1852) should be mentioned. "The society Cultura 
supports two primary schools; the society Junimea 
and a ladies’ society support a school for girls; other 
educational institutions include a gymnasium, a 
business school, a trade-school for girls, a Talmud 
Torah (where Rumanian is taught), a large number 
of hadarim, and some private schools for Jewish 
boys aud girls. The philanthropic institutions in- 
clude a hospital with 120 beds, a home for the aged, 
an orphan asylum, a B’nai B’rith lodge, the society 
Fraterna Pacurar (furnishing medicine and mone- 
tary relief to its members), and a women’s benevo- 
lent society. Certain committees distribute bread 
and wood to the poor at Passover, and clothing and 
shoes to needy school children. Of the many Zion- 
ist societies formed at Jassy only three survive. The 
cemetery is in charge of the hebra kaddisha. 

According to partial statistics, published in 1901, 
there are at Jassy 1,014 Jewish master workmen in 
a total of 1,498; 1,038 Jewish journeymen in a total 


of 1,620; and 511 Jewish apprentices in a total of 
717. In consequence of the restrictive 


Statistics. measures enacted against the Ruma- 

man Jews since 1880 many have left 
Jassy; since 1899 more than 5,000 Jews have gone 
elsewhere. In 1803 there were 563 Jewish taxpayers 
at Jassy in a Jewish population of more than 3,000. 
Their numbers increased considerably as the city 
became more important. In 1820 there were 1,099 
Jewish taxpayers; in 1827 they had increased to 
1,256; in 1881, to 1,700 in a total Jewish population 


of 17,082; in 1839, to 4,598 in a total of more than 
90,000. The census of 1859 showed a Jewish popu- 
lation of 31,000; that of 1894, 33,253: and that of 
1899, 89,441. 

The city and district of Jassy have, according to 
the census of Dec., 1899, a Jewish population of 
46,696 in a total of 191,828. The Jews in the dis- 
trict are divided among the following communities: 
Tirgu-Formoss (2,107), Podul Toei (1,692), Bivolari 
(1,005), Sculeni (410), Caminareschti (Tziganash, 
170), Tzibana (122), Poieni (100), Socola (71), and 
Dimache (57). About 1,520 live in villages. 

G. E. Sp. 


JASTROW, IGNAZ: German economist and 
statistician; born Sept. 18, 1856, at Nakel. Having 
studied at Breslau, Berlin, and Göttingen (Ph.D. 
1878), he became in 1885 privat-docent of social econ- 
omy at the University of Berlin. 

Among Jastrow's works may be mentioned: *Zur 
Strafrechtlichen Stellung der Sklaven bei Deutschen 
und Angelsachsen," Breslau, 1878; * Gesch. des 
Deutschen Einheitstraums und Seiner Erfüllung," 
Berlin, 1884 (4th ed., 1891); “Die Volkszahl Deut- 
scher Städte am Ende des Mittelalters und zu Be- 
ginn der Neuzeit," b. 1886; “Das Interesse des 
Kaufmannsstandes am Bürgerlichen Gesetzbuch,” 
2b. 1890; * Deutsche Gesch. im Zeitalter der Hohen- 
staufen” (with G. Winter), 7. 1894; “Kommunale 
Anleitungen," 2b. 1900. 

Jastrow is the editor of the “Jahresberichte 
der Geschichtswissenschaft” and “Soziale Praxis ? 
(formerly * Blütter für Soziale Praxis "). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Levikon. 
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JASTROW, JOSEPH: American psychologist ; 
born Jan. 30, 1863, at Warsaw, Poland. He accom- 
panied his father, Dr. Marcus Jasrrow, to the 
United States in 1866, and was educated in Philadel- 
phia. In 1882 he graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania and took the degree of B.A., in 1885 
that of M.A.; at Johns Hopkins University he be- 
came fellow in psychology (1885-86), and in 1886 
took the degree of Ph.D. In 1888 he accepted the 
chair of psychology in the University of Wisconsin, 
which position he still (1904) holds. He was placed 
in charge of the psychological section of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. For the year 
1900 he served as president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Among Jastrow’s publications 
are: “Time Relations of Mental Phenomena " (1890); 
“Epitomes of Three Sciences” (the section on psy- 
chology ; Chicago, 1890); * Fact, Fable, and Psychol- 
ogy " (Boston, 1900). During 1902-3 he contributed 
numerous articles on abnormal psychology, mental 
pathology, and on anthropology to Baldwin's * Dic- 


tionary of Philosophy and Psychology." He is a 
prolific contributor on psychological subjects to 


scientific journals, magazines, and encyclopedias. 
A. F. H. V. 


JASTROW, MARCUS (MORDECAI): 
American rabbi and scholar; born June 5, 1829, at 
Rogasen, Prussian Poland; died Oct. 18, 1908, at 
Germantown, Pa.; fifth child of Abraham Jastrow 
and Yetta (Henrietta) Rolle. Until 1840 he was 
privately educated. In 1844 he entered the third- 
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year class of the Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium at 
Posen, graduating in 1852, Thence he went to 
Berlin University, and continued his Talmudic stud- 
ies under the rabbis of Berlin. The strongest influ- 
ence exerted upon him during his Berlin student 
days was that of Mi- 
chael Sachs. 

In 1855 he took the 
Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Halle, 
his thesis being “De 
Abraham ben Meir 
Aben Esre Principiis 
Philosophie.” In Elul, 
5617 (1857), he received 
the rabbinical author- 
ization from Rabbi 
Feilchenfeld of Roga- 
sen and from Dr. Wolf 
Landau of Dresden. 
He taught in the re- 
ligious school of the 
Berlin congregation, at 
that time conducted by 
Dr. David Rosin. 

In 1858 Jastrow removed as rabbi to Warsaw, and 
threw himself into the study of the Polish language 
and of Polish conditions. By Feb. 27, 1861, na- 
tional feeling had risen so high in Poland that the 
government called out the military; five victims 
fell in the Krakauer Vorstadt, Warsaw, and their 
burial and the memorial service were turned into 
patriotic demonstrations, in which, for the first time, 
“the Old Testament Brethren” of the Poles partici- 
pated as a community. 
three rabbis, including Jastrow, joined the funeral 
cortége; at the memorial service in his synagogue, 

also on a Sabbath, Jastrow preached 

Joins in his first Polish sermon, which aroused 

Polish such great enthusiasm that on Sunday 
Revolution. his auditors reassembled and took it 

down at his dictation. Circumventing 
the censor, they distributed ten thousand manu- 
script copies within a week. 

On various pretexts the three rabbis were arrested 
(Nov. 10, 1861) and incarcerated in the citadel of 
Warsaw. For twenty-three days Jastrow was kept 
in solitary confinement; for seventy-two days he 
shared the cell of Rabbi Meisels. His release came 
on Feb. 12, 1862, when, being a Prussian subject, 
he was sent across the frontier. During his impris- 
onment he had been required to answer in writing 
three questions concerning the relation of the Jews 
to the Polish Christians in their opposition to the gov- 
ernment (see “ Hebrew Leader,” July 15, 22, 1870). 

Broken in health, Jastrow, with his family, spent 
the spring and summer of 1862 in Breslau, Berlin, and 

Dresden ; in the autumn he accepted a 

Returns to call from Mannheim. A few weeks 
Warsaw. later, Nov., 1862, the order for his ex- 
pulsion was revoked, and gave occasion 

for a controversy between the congregation at War- 
saw (Which had continued his salary until he went 
to Mannheim) and that of Mannheim; at Jastrow’s 
request the latter released him. A few months 
after his return to Warsaw (Jan., 1868) the rev- 


Marcus Jastrow. 


Though it was Sabbath, ' 
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olution broke out. During its progress, and while 
Jastrow was traveling, his Prussian passport was 
canceled, and he was not permitted to return to 
Warsaw. 

The literary results of his Polish period are: “ Die 
Lage der Juden in Polen " (anonymous; Hamburg, 
1859); “ Kazania Polskie,” a volume of Polish ser- 
mons (Posen, 1863); * Die Vorlüufer des Polnischen 
Aufstandes” (anonymous; Hamburg, 1864) He 
probably had a considerable share in the production 
of "Beleuchtung eines Ministeriellen Gutachtens ” 
(Hamburg, 1859 [?]). In July, 1864, Jastrow ac- 
cepted a call to Worms as district rabbi, and while 
there he produced * Vier Jahrhunderte aus der Gesch. 
der Juden von der Zerstórung des Ersten Tempels 
bis zur Makkabiüischen Tempelweihe ” (Heidelberg, 
1865). 

In the autumn of 1866 he went to Philadelphia as 
rabbi of the German-Hebrew Congregation hodeph 
Shalom, with which he was connected until his death, 
remaining in active service until 1899 and identify- 
ing himself with the interests of the Jewish commu- 
nity. The problem under discussion at the time was 
organization, urged in the Eastern States by Isaac 
Leeser, and in the Western by Isaac M. Wise. It 
dealt with higher education, representation, and the 
regulation of liturgical changes, and Jastrow’s per- 

sonality became a factor in its solution. 

Aids Or- When, through the exertions of Isaac 
ganization Leeser, the Maimonides College was 

of opened at Philadelphia, Oct., 1807, 
American Jastrow occupied the chair of religious 
Jews. philosophy and Jewish history, and 
later also of Biblical exegesis; he was 
identified with the college until it closed its doors. 
He supported the plan of organizing the Board 
of Delegates of Civiland Religious Rights, and, un- 
der its auspices, the American Jewish Publication 
Society (1873). His main activity, however, from 
1867 to 1871, was directed toward combating the 
tendencies expressed in the resolutions of the rab- 
binical conferences of 1869 and 1871. His opposi- 
tion to them found expression in a series of polemical 
articles published in “The Hebrew Leader” and 
“The Jewish Times.” 

To the same period belongs his collaboration with 
Benjamin Szold in the revision of the latter’s prayer- 
book (“‘Abodat Yisrael”) and home prayer-book 
(“Hegyon Leb”), and his translation of the same 
prayer-books into English. In hisown congregation 
his influence effected consolidation and growth; in 
the Jewish community he participated in the forma- 
tion and reorganization of societies. 

In 1876 Jastrow fell severely ill, and for some 
years his public activities were limited by his poor 
health, which necessitated a sojourn in the south of 
Europe. During this period of withdrawal he fully 
matured the plans for his great work, “ A Dictionary 
of the Targumim, the Talmud Babliand Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature” (London and New 
York, 1886-1903) When the dictionary was ap- 
proaching completion in manuscript (1895), the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America was about to 
begin work on its projected new translation of the 
Bible into English, and to Jastrow was entrusted the 
chief-editorship. At the time of his death the trans- 
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lation of more than half the books of the Bible had 
been revised by him. In addition to these two great 
undertakings, he was a member of the Publication 
Committee of the Jewish Publication Society from 
the time of its establishment, and was connected with 
the JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA as editor of the depart- 
ment of the Talmud; he took a prominent part in 
-the proceedings of the Jewish Ministers’ Association, 
held a seat in the central board of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle at Paris, was on the committee 
of the Mekize Nirdamim, was one of the vice- 
presidents of the American Federation of Zionists, 
and was active in relieving the needs, material and 
intellectual, of the Russian immigrants. 

In 1900 the University of Pennsylvania conferred 
upon him the doctorate of literature. 

Besides the journals previously mentioned, arti- 
cles of his appear in the * Revue des Etudes Juives " ; 
Frankel’s * Monatsschrift ? ; Berliner’s “ Magazin für 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums”; *Sippurim ?; 
“Journal of Biblical Literature”; “Hebraica”; 
“Young Israel”; “Libanon”; “Jewish Record"; 
“Jewish Messenger”; * American Hebrew ”; *Jew- 
ish Exponent”; etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Jastrow, Bir Meisels, Oberrabbiner zu 

Warschau, Hin Lebensbild auf Historischem Hinter- 


grunde nach Eigner Anschauung Entworfen, in Hebrew 
Leader, April I-July 1, 1870; Jewish Exponent, Oct. 16, 1903. 


A. H. S. 


JASTROW, MORRIS, JR.: American Orien- 
talist and librarian; son of Marcus JAstrow; born 
Aug. 18, 1861, at Warsaw, Poland. His family re- 
moved to the United States in 1866, and settled in 
Philadelphia. Morris received his early education 
chiefly at private schools until, in 1877, he entered 
the University of Pennsylvania. He graduated from 
that university in 1881, and shortly afterward went to 
Europe with the intention of studying for the Jew- 
ish ministry. He entered the seminary at Breslau 
and at the same time took up the study of Oriental 
languages at the university there. In 1884 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. at Leipsic, and spent 
another year in Europe, continuing his studies in 
Paris and Strasburg. Onhis return to America he 
occupied the post of lecturer to his father’s con- 
gregation for a year, but at the expiration of that 
period determined to leave the ministry. He was 
elected to the chair of Semitic languages in the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1892, a position he still 
(1904) holds; in 1898 he accepted the post of librarian 
of that university. | 

Jastrow is the author of * Religion of the Babyloni- 
ansand Assyrians " (Boston, 1898), of which a revised 
edition in German is now appearing under the title 
"Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens” (1909 et 
seq.). He published also: “ A Fragment of the Baby- 
Jonian Dibbarra Epic” (Boston, 1891); the Arabic 
text of the two grammatical treatises of Abu Zaka- 
riyya Hayyug (Leyden, 1897); and “The Study of 
Religion” (London and New York, 1902). His liter- 
ary activity has embraced the editing of “Selected 
| Essays of James Darmesteter,” translated by Helen 
Bachman Jastrow (Boston, 1895). He is the editor 
of a series of handbooks on the history of religion, 
of which three have appeared (1908), and has con- 
tributed numerous articles to the journals for Ori- 
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entallanguages and to the transactions of various 
learned societies in America and Europe. 
A F. H. V. 


JATIVA or XATIVA (Hebrew mnmoswv; not 
identical with Setif, Algeria; Gross, “Gallia Ju- 
daica,” p. 289): City in the kingdom of Valencia. 
The Jews of this locality were granted special priv- 
ileges by Don Jaime, the conqueror of Valencia. He 
gave them houses and fields, and allotted them a 
street as a special quarter. In 1267 the bailiff of the 
city was ordered by the king to see that the Jews 
were not insulted or injured in their property. In 
1920 they received permission to rebuild their syna- 
gogue. In 1386, when their privileges were renewed, 
they were so poor that they could no longer pay their 
taxes, which in 1274 had amounted to 600 sueldos. 
In the year of terror, 1391, the congregation dis- 
solved, its members being either murdered or forced 
to accept baptism. 

Here lived one Isaac ben Janah, who in 1273 was 
freed of all taxes for five years. In the last third of 
the fourteenth century Phinehas ben Salamis of 
Lünel was rabbi of Jativa. He, as well as Rabbi 
Habib and the aged scholar Hayyim ben Vivas, both 
of whom also resided in Jativa, corresponded with 
Isaac ben Sheshet. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. i. 405, ii. 153; Jacobs, Sources, 
Nos. 417, 536, 561, 785; Isaac ben Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 253 
et seq., 297 et seq., 926. 

G. M. K. 

JAVAL, EMILE: French physician and dep- 
uty; born May 5, 1839, at Paris; son of Leopold 
Javal. Emile studied both medicine and mineralogy 
(M.D. 1868); he devoted himself specially to oph- 
thalmology, and invented an ingenious method forthe 
diagnosis of astigmatism. He became one of the lead- 
ing authorities on strabismus; and in 1877 he wasap- 
pointed director of the ophthalmological laboratory of 
the Sorbonne. On July 28, 1885, he was elected mem- 
ber of the Academy of Medicine. In January of the 
same year he had been returned by a large majority 
as the Republican member for the district of Sens, and 
he sat on the benches of the Republican Union. At 
the general elections of the following October he was 
sent to the Chamber of Deputies by tke department 
of Yonne. Here he opposed the Panama scheme. 
He did not offer himself for reelection in 1889. Javal 
is an officer of the Legion of Honor. In 1900 he was 
stricken with blindness. 

Among his published works are the following: 
“Du Strabisme dans ses Applications à la Physiologie 
de la Vision," 1868; * Hygiéne des Ecoles Maternelles 
et des Ecoles Primaires," 1884; “Mémoires d'Oph- 
thalmometrie” (translated into four languages); 
"Manuel du Strabisme," 1894. Javal translated 
Helmholtz's * Handbuch der Physiologischen Op- 
tik." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dict.; La Grande ME 
S. . E. 
JAVAL, ERNEST LEOPOLD: French ad- 

ministrative officer; born Sept. 25, 1843, at Paris; 

died there Sept. i, 1897; son of Leopold JAVAL. 

He was a lieutenant in the Gardes Mobiles during 

the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) In 1877 he was 

appointed successively subprefect of Boussac and 

Aubusson; in 1880, of Lunéville; in 1881, of Doucie 
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(June 27) and Guéret (July 80), and in the same year 
he became prefect of the department La Creuse at 
Guéret: in 1883, inspector of administrative service 
in the Ministry of the Interior; and in 1885, director 
of the Institution Nationale des Sourds-Muets. Asa 
result of observations made during a prolonged visit 
to America, he introduced in the institution various 
innovations, including manual training and the oral 
method of instructing deaf-mutes. He was made a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1888. 
S. J. Ka. 


JAVAL, LEOPOLD: French politician; born 
at Mülhausen Dec. 1, 1804; died at Paris March 28, 
1872. The son of a wealthy merchant, he entered 
thearmy and became a sublieutenant;as such he took 
part in the expedition against Algiers (1830). He 
subsequently resigned his commission and returned 
to France, where he interested himself in financial 
matters. Javal helped to establish in Paris the first 
omnibuses, which were known as “ Orléanaises ” and 
“Favorites.” He became a bank director and estab- 
lished a model farm at Vauluisant; for planting 
pine trees in certain sandy plains he gained a gold 


medal at the Exposition of 1855, and he was award- 


ed the cross of an officer of the Legion of Honor after 
the London Exhibition of 1863. Javal also took a 
prominent part in establishing the Alsatian railways. 
In 1857 Javal was elected to the legislature as 
deputy for the Yonne department, and he consist- 
ently advocated free-trade. He was reelected in 
1863 and 1869, voted with the Left, opposed the 
Plébiscite, and aided Thiers and E. Picard in pro- 
claiming the republic. The Yonne department sent 
him to the National Assembly in Feb., 1871. Javal 
represented the Jews of Alsace at the Central Con- 
sistory of Paris. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Dict.; La Grande Encyclopédie. 


S. V. E. 


JAVAN (n): Name of one of the seven sons of 
Japheth, given in the list of nations (Gen. x. 2, 4; 
comp. I Chron. i. 5, 7), and as such the progenitor 
of Elisha, Tarshish, the Hittim, and the Dodanim 
(Rodanim). The word corresponds to the Greek 
"Idov, the pluralof which is Idovec, with the digamma 
between the a and o (see Homer’s “Iliad,” xiii. 685). 
The Greek name denotes the Ionians, settled, when 
the list of Genesis was written, on the mainland of 
Greece and on the islands of the ZEgean Sea as well 
as along the coast of Asia Minor. The Greeks were 
designated by this name in Assyrian (“ Ya-wa-nu ” 
[Greece], * Yawnai” [Greek]; Schrader, “K. A. T.” 
2d ed., pp. 87 e£ seg.) and in Old Persian, and the name 
was used in this sense by the Syrians, the Arabs, and 
the Egyptians. The question is still open whether in 
the Old Testament “Javan” connotes the Greeks, in 
keeping with this usage of other ancient peoples, or 
merely the Ionians proper. According to Stade 
(^ De Populo Javan,” Giessen, 1880), the term stands 
for the Ionians of Asia Minor in all pre-Persian pas- 
sages of the Old Testament (e.g., Ezek. xxvii. 18; 
1sa. Ixvi. 19, and therefore also in Gen. x. 9, 4). It 
has the wider significance in Joel iii. 6 (Persian age), 
Zech. ix. 18, and Dan. viii. 91. 

In these passages the context shows merelv that 
a distant country is meant (Isa. Ixvi. 19) into which 


Israelites were sold as slaves (by the Phenicians and 
Philistines; Joel iii. 6. Something of this kind is 
certainly also referred to in Zech. ix. 18; in fact 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 18) speaks of “Ionian ” (or Greek) 
slave-trading in the markets of Tyre. In Ezek. 
xxvii. 19 the word “Javan” is either a corruption of 
the text (in view of the circumstance that in verse 13 
it is used in a clearly different meaning from that 
required here; see Cornill, * Ezekiel,” pp. 351 et seq.), 
or it designates an Arabic people. Glaser (* Skizze 
der Gesch. und Geographie Arabiens,” ii. 428) sug- 
gests that in this verse it is the name of the place 
called “Jain,” not very far from Medina. 

In Talmudic literature “Javan” stands unquestion- 
ably for Greece (e.g., in Yoma 10a); *lashon Ye- 
wanit” means the Greek language. In late Hebrew 
“ Javan” denotes the Russians, because they belong 
to the Greek Catholic Church ; therefore Nathan Nate 
Hanover calls his description of the CHMIELNICKI 
persecution * Yewen Mezulah,” punning on Ps. 
Ixix. 8. In Yiddish literature and in the parlance 
of the Russian Jews “Javan” (pronounce * Yoven ” 
denotes the soldier. So Perez in his sketch “Der 
Meshullah”: * Bei Yoven isa gut Cheder” = “ Mili- 
tary service is a good training,” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ed. Meyer, Die Heimat der Ionier, in Philoto- 
gus, new series, iii. 479 c£ seq.; Vr. Lénormant, Histoire An- 
cienne de VOrient, i. 296, Paris, 1881; idem, Les Origines de 
U Histoire, ete., i., ii. 1-29. Paris, 1884; Fr. Delitzsch, 1l0 Lag 
das Paradies? pp. 248-250. Leipsie, 1881; W. Max Müller, 
Asien und Europa, p. 310, ib. 1893; Stade, De Populo 
Javan, Giessen, 1880 (now incorporated in Reden und 
Abhandlungen, ib. 1899); Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertims, 
i. 490-494, ii. 433, 685 ct seq., Stuttgart, 1883-84. 

E. G. H. 

JAWLIKAR, SAMUELISAAC: Beni-Isracl; 
born about 1820 in Bombay. He enlisted in the 
Third Bombay Native Light Infantry April 4, 1840; 
was promoted jemidar Jan. 1, 1855; native adjutant 
March 19, 1855; subahdar Feb. 1, 1862: and subah- 
dar-major May 12, 1869. He was admitted to the 
second class of the Order of British India Dec. 10, 
1869, and to the first class Jan., 1877. He served 
with the Bombay column of the army of the Punjab 
1849-49, was present during the siege of Multan 
from Dec. 27, 1848, to Jan. 22, 1849, and was 
present at the storming of Mundi Ava at Multan 
(Dec. 27, 1848). He was with the reserve brigade at 
the attack of the city of Multan Jan. 2, 1849, and at 
the battle of Gujarah Feb. 21, 1849, and accom- 
panied General Gilbert's force in pursuit of the Sikh 
army uuder Shere Sing, witnessing its surrender 
at HToormuck March 10, 1849. He next proceeded in 
pursuit of the Afghan army, then stationed at Pe- 
shawur. For the above services Jawlikar won, the 
Punjab medal with two bars. 

Jawlikar served also with the field force which 
penetrated the Eussufzee country north of Pesha- 
wur in Dec., 1849, for the purpose of chastising the 
hill tribes on the Swat border, and was present at 
the capture and destruction of the villages of Sujas, 
Pullival, Shairkhanee, and Zoorumundee in the Baz- 
durrah valley, for which he was awarded a medal 
and bar. He was in garrison at Canton, China, 
1860-61, and gained a medal in the Abyssinian cam- 
paign of 1868. 

Jawlikar after his retirement from the army be- 
came treasurer of the Thana Synagogue. cs 

J. . Hy. 
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JEARIM, MOUNT. Sec CHESALON. 
JEBUS. Sce JERUSALEM. 


JEBUSITES (pinn, oon, 'D33).— Biblical 
Data: One of the nations that occupied Palestine 
at the time of the invasion of the Israelites. In the 
list of the sons of Canaan, the Jebusite occupies the 
third place, between Heth and the Amorite (Gen. x. 
15, 16; I Chron. i. 18, 14). This is also its position 
in Num. xiii. 29; in Josh. xi. 3, however, the Jebu- 
site is mentioned between the Perizzite and the 
Hivite. On the other hand, in the oft-repeated 
enumeration of the tribes that occupied the land of 
Canaan, the Jebusite comes always at the end (Gen. 
xv. 21; Ex. iii. 8). 

The Jebusites, stated to have dwelt in the moun- 
tains (Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3), were a warlike 
people. At the time of Joshua's invasion the capi- 
tal of the Jebusites was JERUSALEM, called also 
“Jebus” (Judges xix. 10, 11; II Sam. v. 6), whose 
king ADONI-ZEDEK organized a confederacy against 
Joshua. Adoni-zedek was defeated at Beth-horon, 


and he himself was slaughtered at Makkedah (Josh. | 


x. 1-97); but the Jebusites could not be driven 
from their mountainous position, and they dwelt at 
Jerusalem with the children of Judah and Benjamin 
(Josh. xv. 63; Judges i. 21). 

The Jebusites contested David's entrance into 
Jerusalem (II Sam. v. 6-8). Later a notable Jebu- 
site, ARAUNAH, or Ornan, sold his thrashing-floor to 
David for the erection of an altar (II Sam. xxiv. 
18-94; I Chron. xxi. 18-25). The Jebusites as well 
as the other tribes that had not been exterminated 
were reduced to serfdom by Solomon (I Kings ix. 
20,21). In the expression of Zechariah, “and Ekron 
will be as a Jebusite ” (Zech, ix. 7), * Jebusite" must 
be taken to mean * Jerusalemite.” 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 


—In Rabbinical Literature: The Jobusites, 
whe are identical with the Hittites, derived their 
name from the city of Jebus, the ancient Jerusalem, 
which they inhabited. Within their territory lay 
the cave of Machpoelah, which Abraham wished to 
buy. But they said to him: * We know that God 
will give this country to your descendants. Now, 
if you will make a covenant with us that Israel will 
not take the city of Jebus against the will of its in- 
habitants, we will cede to you the cave and will give 
youa billofsale." Abraham, who was very anxious 
to obtain this holy burial-place, thereupon made a 
covenant with the Jebusites, who engraved its con- 
tents on bronze. When the people of Israel came 
intothe promised land they could not conquer Jebus 
(comp. Judgesi. 21) because the bronze figures, with 
Abrahanvs covenant engraved thereon, were stand- 
ing in the center of the city. 

The same was the case later with King David, to 
whom the Jebusites said: * You can not enter the 
city of Jebus until you have destroyed the bronze 
figures on which Abraham’s covenant with our an- 
cestors js engraved.” David thereupon promised a 
captaincy to the person who should destroy the fig- 
ures; and Joab secured the prize (comp. II Sam. v. 
6; I Chron. xi. 6). David then took the city of 
Jebus from its owners; the right of appeal to the 
covenant with Abraham had been forfeited by them 
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Javal 
x Jedidja 
through the war they had waged against Joshua; 
and after the figures themselves had been destroyed, 
David had not to fear even that the people would 
reproach him with having broken the covenant. 
Nevertheless he paid the inhabitants in coin the full 
value of the city (comp. II Sam. xxiv. 24; I Chron. 
xxi. 25), collecting the money from all the tribes of 
Israel; so that the Holy City became their common 
property (Pirke R. El. xxxvi.; comp. David Luria's 
notes in his commentary ad ioc. ; on the money paid 
for Jerusalem, comp. Midr. Shemu'el xxxii., begin- 
ning; Sifre, Num. 42; Zeb. 16b). 

According to a midrash quoted by Rashi on II 
Sam. v. 6, the Jebusites had in their city two figures 
—one of a blind person, representing Isaac, and one 
of a lame person, representing Jacob—and these fig- 
ures had in their mouths the words of the covenant 
made between Abraham and the Jebusites. 

S. 8. L. G. 


JECONIAH. 


JEDAIAH PENINI. See BEDERSI, JEDAIAH 
BEN ABRAIIAM. 

JEDIDAH: Mother of Josiah, King of Judah; 
daughter of Adaiah of Boscath, and wife of Amon 
(II Kings xxi 26, xxii. 1). The name means *be- 


loved." 
E. G. II. I. M. P. 


JEDIDIAH (GOTTLIEB) BEN ABRAHAM 
ISRAEL: Galician preacher and Masorite; lived 
at Lemberg in the seventeenth century. He wrote: 
“ Ahabat ha-Shem,” fifty haggadic expositions on 
Deut. x. 12 (Cracow, 1641; Lublin, 1645); “Shir 
Yediaut," commentary on the Masorah, in four parts 
and in alphabetical order (70. 1644). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 340; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 
yim, No. 943; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1288. 


' D. S. ALAN. 


JEDIDIAH BEN MOSES OF RECANATI 
(called also Amadeo of Rimini ben Moses of 
Recanati): Italian scholar; flourished in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. At the request of 
Immanuel di Fano, Jedidiah translated, in 1380, the 
“Moreh Nebukim” into Italian, under the title 
* Erudizione di Confusi.” Parts of this translation, 
which is still extant in manuscript (Parma MS. 
No. 5), were published in 1892 by G. Sacerdote, under 
the title * Una Versione Italiana Inedita del Moreh,” 
in the “ Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei." 
Jedidiah is mentioned, together with other Italian 
rabbis, inaresponsum of the sixteenth century (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2317). He was 
the author of a Hebrew-Italian vocabulary of the 
Bible, entitled “Sefer Turgeman" (db. No. 1498). 
In a manuscript collection of letters (20. No. 241) 
are two addressed by him to Eleazar ben Solomon of 
Camerino. Some mathematical notes of Jedidiah 
and a hymn beginning with S 323 JUIN. in which 
the name of the author is given in acrostic, were in 
manuscript in the library of the late D. Kaufmann. 


See JEHOIACHIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 922; idem, 
in Monatsschrift, xliii. 33. 
G. I. Bn. 
JEDIDJA. 
RIODICALS. 


See HEINEMANN, JEREMIAH; PE- 


Jeduthun 
Jehoahaz 
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JEDUTHUN: The name of one of the three 
great orders or gilds of Temple singers, in charge of 
the music of the Temple from David's day down 
into post-exilic times. In I Chron. xvi. 41, 42 Jedu- 
thun is mentioned along with Heman as one of the 
musicians in service before the Ark of the Covenant ; 
and also as the father of a class of doorkeepers (čb. 
xvi. 88, 49). In I Chron. xxv. 1, 6, and II Chron. v. 
19 Jeduthun, Asaph, and Heman are mentioned as 
the three heads of the musical part of the Temple 
service. In II Chron. xxxv. 15 Jeduthun is called 
“the king’s seer.” In Neh. xi. 17 is meutioned the 
descendant of a Jeduthun engaged in service with the 
Levites. In I Chron. vi. 33, 89, 44, and xv. 17 the 
name “Ethan” seems to be used in place of “ Jedu- 
thun," and some scholars have devised a plan to show 
the possible philological identity of the two names. 

The titles of three psalms (Ps. xxxix., lxii., and 
Ixxvii.) contain the word “Jeduthun,” possibly as 
indicating some kind of musical direction or instru- 
ment. 

E. G. II. ; 

JEHIEL ANAW. See ANAW. 


JEHIEL BEN ASHER : Liturgical poet; flour- 
ished in Andalusia in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. He was the author of four liturgical 
poems, mentioned by Zunz (* L. G.” p. 520), and of 
a dirge of twenty-five strophes on the persecution 
of the Jews in Spain in 1891. Jehiel was also the 
author of a poetical work entitled * Ma'aseh ‘Ugah,” 
published, together with Profiat Duran's "Iggeret 
A] Tehi Ka-Aboteka,” at Constantinople about 1577. 
Firkovich claims to have seen in the possession of a 
Karaite of Constantinople named Joseph Kimhi a 
manuscript containing a poem by Jehiel, entitled 
* Ha-Rewayah." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 12/31 idem, 
Jewish Literature, p. 152; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. xi. 251; 
Ha-Karmel, ii. 385. 

G. I. Bn. 

JEHIEL B. JEKUTHIEL ANAW. See 
ANAW. 

JEHIEL BEN JOSEPH OF PARIS: Tosa- 
fist and controversialist; born at Meaux at the end 
of the twelfth century: died in Palestine in 1286. 
His French name was Sir Vives, and in rabbinical 
literature he is variously designated as Jehiel of 
Paris, Jehiel the Holy, Jehiel the Pious, and 
Jehiel the Elder. He was one of the most distin- 
guished disciples of Judah Sir Leon, whom he suc- 
ceeded, in 1224, as head of the Talmudical school of 
Paris. This school was attended under Jehiel's di- 
rection by three hundred disciples, among whom 
were the later renowned tosafists Isaac of Corbeil 
(Jehiel's son-in-law), Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil, 
Yakar of Chinon, Meir of Rothenburg, and many 
other well-known rabbis of the thirteenth century. 
Jehiel was held in great esteem even by non-Jews; 
and, without giving any credence to the legends 
that present him as Saint Louis' councilor, it is quite 
probable that he was favorably received at court. 
Jehiel's position as chief of the Jewish community 
of Paris forced him into many controversies with 
Christians. Thus he once had to combat the argu- 
ments of the chancellor of Paris, who pretended to 
prove: by the Bible that Jews are compelled by the 
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demands of their ritual to use Christian blood. On 
another occasion he debated with a friar who, on the 
strength of a misunderstood Biblical text, main- | 
tained that Jews could not, consistently with their 
belief, bear witness in courts of justice. 

But these minor controversics were trivial in com- 
parison with the disputation which, in the presence 
of Saint Louis and his court, he, together with two 
other rabbis, had to sustain in 1240 against the apos- 
tate Nicholas Donin, who denounced the Talmud as 
containing blasphemies against Christianity. The re- 
sult of this controversy was, as was to be expected, 
the condemnation of the Talmud; but Jehiel dis- 
played on that occasion great courage and dignity. 
At first he refused to enter into the discussion, alleg- 
ing that the popes had assured independence to the 
Jews in their domestic affairs, and that the Talmud 
was the very essence of their lives. Then, being as- 
sured by the queen that the lives of the Jews were in 
no danger, he consented to answer any questions sub- 
mitted to him, but positively refused to take an oath. 
After the controversy the state of the French Jews 
grew daily worse, and Jehiel had the mortification 
of seeing his son thrown into prison upon a baseless 
charge. He decided, therefore, together with his 
son to leave his native country for Palestine, where 
he stayed until his death. 

Jehiel was the author of tosafot on the Talmudical 
treatises Berakot, Shabbat, Pesahim, Mo'ed Katan, 
Bezah, Yebamot, Ketubot, Baba Kamma, Hullin, 
Zebahim, and probably Menabot; but these tosafot 
are no longer in existence. By the later tosafists, 
Jchiel is mentioned as a Biblical commentator. He 
wrote also halakic decisions, several of which are 
cited by Mordecai ben Hillel and Meir of Rothen- 
burg and in “Orhot Hayyim.” See DISPUTATIONS ; 
Donin, NicHoLas, or LA ROCHELLE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, Itineraire, p. 183; Zunz, Z. G. p. 
42: Zadoc Kahn, in R. E. J. i. 232; Monatsschrift, 1869, p. 
CE Gritz, Gesch. vii. 180; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 526- 
oul. 


S. 8. I. Bn. 


JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN ELIEZER: Rabbi 
at Nemirov, Russia; murdered May, 1648. When 
the hordes of Chmielnicki, taking Nemirov, began 
the work of pillage and massacre, a Cossack con- 
cealed Jehiel, hoping that the latter would show him 
where the Jews had hidden their wealth. A shoe- 
maker, however, discovered Jehiel and his mother, 
dragged them to the cemetery, and murdered them. 
Jehiel was the author of a work entitled “Shibre 
Luhot,” containing homilies on several Sabbatic sec- 
tions and the various Biblical readings given in the 
Talmud. The work was published posthumously at 
Lublin in 1680. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1247; Fuenn, 

Keneset Yisrael, p. 526. 

H. R. I. Br. 

JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN JUDAH LOB 
(known also as Michael Hasid) : Rabbi of Berlin; 
died March, 1728. After filling the office of rabbi 
in several Polish communities he removed about 
1701 to Berlin, where, with his brother-in-law 
Aaron, he was entrusted with the direction of the 
yeshibah founded by Jost Lrspuan. When in 1713 
Aaron was called to the rabbinate of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, Jehiel was nominated rabbi of Berlin. 
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This nomination was ratified by royal edict in 1714, 
which provided that when the rabbinate of Frank- 
fort became vacant it would be annexed to that of 
Berlin. Accordingly on the death of Aaron in 1721 
Jehiel’s jurisdiction was extended to Frankfort. 
Jehiel was a Talmudist of high repute, and was well 
versed in Cabala. His predilection for Cabala was, 
indeed, so great that he blindly gave his approba- 
tion to the works of the Shabbethaian Hayyun. 
Jehiel, however, was not long in acknowledging his 
fault, and at the conference of rabbis held at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder in 1726 he was the first to demand 
that a “herem ” should be launched against the fol- 
lowers of Shabbethai Zebi, and that all the cabalistic 
works published since 1666 in which Shabbethaian 
ideas were expressed should be put under the ban. 
Jehiel's distrust of the Cabala became, indeed, so 
great that he abstained from publishing his own 
cabalistic works, fearing lest they might be inter- 
preted in the Shabbethaian spirit. Jehiel wrote 
novelle on Megiliah (published with the text at 
Berlin in 1714) and on Rosh ha-Shanah (published in 
the 1726 Amsterdam edition of the Talmud). Other 
novell and homilies of his are scattered in various 
works of his contemporaries, such as the “Kol 
Yehudah" of Judah Glogau, the “ Asifat Hakamim " 
of Israel Isserles, etc. He annotated the commen- 
tary on Canticles of his son-in-law Joel ben Jekuthiel 
Sachs, and wrote “ Miklal Yofi,” annotations on the 
haggadot found in the Jerusalem Talmud (published 
asa supplement to the “ Yefeh Mareh” of Samuel 
Jaffe; Berlin, 1725-20). Jehiel left several cabalis- 
tic works in manuscript. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Toledot Anshe Shem, pp. 1l et 
seq.: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1274; Ludwig Geiger, 
dco dcr Juden in Berlin, p. 40; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, 
K. I. Dn. 
JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN UZZIEL OF GLO- 
GAU: Rabbinical author; died in Vienna 1780. 
He was well versed in the Midrashim, aud was the 
author of “Nezer ha-Kodesh," an extensive com- 
mentary on Midrash Rabbah, a part of which, 
namely, on the first section of Genesis, was published 
in Tessnitz 1718. Jehiel carried on a correspond- 
ence with Jacob Emden, as is mentioned in * She'elot 
Ya‘bez,” No. 9. — 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 85; 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 521. 
S. S. N. T. LL. 
JEHIEL OF PISA: Philanthropist and scholar 
of Pisa; died there Feb. 10, 1499. "The wealth he 
had acquired in the banking business he spent liber- 
ally for charitable purposes. Himself a scholar, he 
extended his protection to Jewish learning, Johanan 
Alemanno, the teacher of Pico di Mirandola, seems 
to have lived for yearsin Jehiel's house. Jehiel was 
on intimate terms with Don Isaae Abravanel, with 
whom he carried on a correspondence. In 1472 
Abravanel induced Lopo de Almeida and the phy- 
sician Joao Sezira, Alfonso's ambassadors to the 
pope, to pay Jehiel a visit. "They carried costly 
presents to Jehiel's wife from Abravanel, and valu- 
able manuscripts, among which were copies of Abra- 
vanel's own works, to Jehiel. 
The end of Jehiel’s life was embittered by the 
apostasy of one of his daughters. On that occasion 


Fuenn, 


Jeduthun 
Jehoahaz 


Abravanel wrote him a letter of consolation, in which 
he reminded him of the saying of the Rabbis (M. K. 
20b) that the result of education is not dependent 
upon the merits of the parents: thorns grow in every 
field among the ears of corn. 

Gedaliah ibn Yahya relates that most of Jehiel's 
fortune was spent in aiding the refugees of Spain. 
Jehiel's death was bewailed by the poets and writers 
of his time, such as Eliezer Ezra of Volterra, Solo- 
mon of Camerino, and the astronomer Abba Mari 
Halfon. 


ry 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar Nehmad, ed. Blumenfeld, ii. 65 et seq.; 


Gratz, Gesch. viii. 239; Kaufmann, in R. E. J. xxvi. 84. 


G, I. Br. 

JEHOAHAZ: 1. Son of Jehu; second king in 
the fifth dynasty of northern Israel; reigned 814-797 
B.C. During the period of his rule Syria under 
Hazael and Ben-hadad became particularly aggres- 
sive (II Kings xiii. 1-9, 22); Israel’s army was re- 
duced to a mere handful of troops (ib. xiii. 7); and 
the land was practically at the mercy of the Syrians, 
as foretold by Elisha the prophet (ib. viii. 12). Is- 
rael’s religious decline is likewise noted, in the 
continuation of the abominations of Asherah worship 
in Samaria (75. xiii. 6). The humility of Jehoahaz 
and his appeal to Yuwan call forth the statement 
that a savior was given and Israel was released from 
its oppression. Just when that savior appeared or 
who he was is not determined. But in II Kings xiii. 
25, xiv. 27, Jehoahaz’s son Joash and his grandson 
Jeroboam II. would seem to fulfil the requirements. 
It is also true that Adad-nirari IIT., King of Assyria 
(812-783 n.c.), made campaigns into the west (804- 
797), and on one of the incursions captured and sacked 
the city of Damascus, and thus removed the worst 
enemy of Israel's prosperity (Schrader, “ K. A. T." 
8d ed., p. 260). i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on Kings; histories of Israel 
by Stade, Guthe, and Winckler (i. 154); Goodspeed, Hist. of 
Assyria and Babylonia; J. E. McCurdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments; Price, Monuments and Old Testa- 
ment, $8 140-142. 

2. (Called also Shallum.) Third son of Josiah, 
King of Judah (II Kings xxiii. 31, 36). In I Chron. 
ii. 15 Shallum is named as the fourth son of Jo- 
siah; but the ages given of those who became king 
show that Zedekiah (II Kings xxiv. 18) was the 
youngest. The identity of Jehoahaz and Shallum 
seems to be established by the evidence of the 
chronicler above indicated and of Jer. xxii. 11. 
The change to the more dignified regal name may 
have been made at his coronation. Immediately 
upon the death of Josiah at the bands of Necho in 
608 B.c., the people of the land took Jehoahaz and 
anointed him king in the place of his father, although 
he was not the first in the line of succession. This 
fact attests the popularity of the young man, and 
probably also his political affiliations or policy, as 
being in line with those of his father. At any rate 
his disposition (Ezek. xix. 2-4) was such that Necho 
had him seized and carried to Riblah in the plains 
of Hamath, the seat of Necho’s authority. Jehoa- 
haz's elder brother Eliakim, under his new name 
* Jehoiakim," was enthroned under Egyptian suze- 
rainty ; and the land was laid under tribute to Egypt's 
coffers. The captive king, Jehoahaz, was carried 
prisoner to Egypt (Ezek. xix. 4), and he here disap- 
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pears from history, mourned as having gone never 

to return to his native land (Jer. xxii. 10-12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on Kings and Chronicles ; and 
the histories of Israel mentioned above. 

3. Name, occurring in two passages in II Chroni- 
cles (xxi. 17, xxv. 23), for Ahaziah, Ning of Judah. 
Etymologically the names “ Ahazyah” and “ Yeho- 
'ahaz? are one and the same; the element * Yah” 
following in the one case, and the longer “ Yeho” 
preceding in the other. Sce AMAZIAIL 

E. G. H. 


JEHOASH. See JoĘasi. 


JEHOIACHIN.—Biblical Data: King of Ju- 
dah; son and successor of Jehoiakim (II Kings xxiv. 
6); reigned a little over three months. He was 
scarcely on the throne when Jerusalem was besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. Unable to 
resist, he soon surrendered with the queen-mother 
Nehushta, the servants, captains, and officers. With 
these he was sent captive to Babylon. The treas- 
ures of the palace and the sacred vessels of the Tem- 
ple were also carried away. For thirty-six years 
Jchoiachin remained in prison at Babylon, his throne 
having been given by Nebuchadnezzar to Mattaniah 
(son of Josiah), whose name was changed to “ Zede- 
kiah” (à. xxiv. 11-17; II Chron. xxxvi. 9-10; Jer. 
xxxvii. 1). When Nebuchadnezzar died, his son 
Evil-merodach released Jehoiachin and gave him an 
honorable seat at his own table (II Kings xxv. 27- 
80; Jer. lii. 31-34). 

E. G. If. Bi 
In Rabbinical Literature: Jehoiachin was 
made king in place of his father by Nebuchadnez- 
zar; but the latter had hardly returned to Babylon 
when some one said to him, “ A dog brings forth no 
good progeny,” whereupon he recognized that it 
was poor policy to have Jehoiachin for king (Lev. 
R. xix. 6; Seder ‘Olam R. xxv.) In Daphne, near 
Antiochia, Nebuchadnezzar received the Great San- 
hedrin, to whom he announced that he would not 
destroy the Temple if the king were delivered up 
to him. When the king heard this resolution of 
Nebuchadnezzar he went upon the roof of the Tem- 
ple, and, turning to heaven, held up the T'emple keys, 
saying: “As you no longer consider us worthy to 
be your ministers, take the keys that you have en- 
trusted to us until now.” Then a miracle happened; 
for a fiery hand appeared and took the keys, or, as 
others say, the keys remained suspended in the air 
where the king had thrown them (Lev. R. £c. ; Yer. 
Shek. vi. 50a; other versions of the legend of the 
keys are given in Ta'an. 29a; Pesik. R. 26 [ed. 
Friedmann, p. 131a]. and Syriac Apoc. Baruch, x. 
18). The king as well as all the scholars and nobles 
of Judah were then carried away captive by Neb- 
uchadnezzar (Seder ‘Olam R. ¢.c.; compare Ratner’s 
remark ad lwe.). According to Josephus, Jehoiachin 
gave up the city and his relatives to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Who took an oath that neither they nor the city 
should be harmed. But the Babylonian king broke 
his word; for scarcely a year had elapsed when he 
led the king and many others into captivity. 

Jehoiachin's sad experiences changed his nature 
entirely, and as he repented of the sins which he had 
committed as king he was pardoned by God, who 
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revoked the decree to the effect that none of his 
descendants should ever become king (Jer. xxii, 30; 
Pesik., ed. Buber, xxv. 163a, b); he even became 
the ancestor of the Messiah (Tan., Toledot, 20 [ed. 
Buber, i. 140]). It was especially his firmness in 
fulfilling the Law that restored him to God's favor. 
He was kept by Nebuchadnezzar in solitary confino- 
ment, and as he was therefore separated from his 
wife, the Sanhedrin, which had been expelled with 
him to Babylon, feared that at the death of this 
queen the house of David would become extinct. 

They managed to gain the favor of Queen Semi- 
ramis, who induced Nebuchadnezzar to ameliorate 
the lot of the captive king by permitting his wife 
to share his prison. As he then manifested great 
self-control and obedience to the Law, God forgave 
him his sins (Lev. R. xix., end). Jehoiachin lived to 
see the death of his conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar, 
which brought him liberty; for within two days of 
his father's death Evil-merodach opened the prison 
in which Jehoiachin had languished for so many 
vears. 

Jehoiachin’s life is the best illustration of the 
maxim, “During prosperity a man must never for- 
get the possibility of misfortune; and in adversity 
must not despair of prosperity's return” (Seder 
‘Olam R. xxv.). On the advice of Jehoiachin, Neb- 
uchadnezzar's son cut his father’s body into 800 
pieces, which he gave to 300 vultures, so that he 
could be sure that Nebuchadnezzar would never re- 
turn to worry him (“Chronicles of Jerahmeel,” Ix vi. 
6)  Evil-merodach treated Jehoiachin as a king, 
clothed him in purple and ermine, and for his sake 
liberated all the Jews that had been imprisoned by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Targ. Sheni, near the beginning). 
It was Jehoiachin, also, who erected the magnificent 
mausoleum on the grave of the prophet Ezekiel 
(Benjamin of Tudela, “Itinerary,” ed. Asher, i. 66). 
In the Second Temple there was a gate called * Jeco- 
niah’s Gate," because, according to tradition, Jeco- 
niah (Jehoiachin) left the Temple through that gate 
when he went into exile (Mid. ii. 6). 

S. S L. G. 

JEHOIADA: High priest under Ahaziah, Atha- 
liah, and Jehoash (Joash) By his marriage with 
the princess Jehosheba or Jehoshabeath, daughter 
of Jehoram, he became the brother-in-law of Ahaziah 
(II Chron. xxii. 11). After the death of Ahaziah at 
Megiddo, Atiranrair slew all the royal family of 
Judah (II Kings ix. 27, xi. 1; II Chron. xxii. 10) 
with the exception of Jehoash (Joash), whom Je- 
hoiada and his wife had stolen from among the 
king's sons and whom they kept hidden for six years 
in the Temple. 

Athaliah, who had usurped the throne of Judah 
(849-880 n.c.), promoted the worship of Baal and 
produced disgust among those who adhered to the 
true worship. In the seventh year of her reign a 
great and enthusiastic assembly took place in the 
Temple which hailed Jehoash (Joash), whom Je- 
hoiada had brought from his hiding-place, as the 
legal claimant to the throne of Judah. Under the 
guidance of Jehoiada, Baal-worship was renounced, 
the altar and temple of Baal were destroyed, and 
other measures were taken for the purification of the 
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Temple. Jehoiada died at the age of 180, “and was 
buried in the city of David among the kings, be- 
cause he had done good in Israel, both toward God, 
and toward his house” (II Chron. xxiv. 16). 

E. G. H. B. P. 


JEHOIAKIM.—Biblical Data: King of Judah 
(608-597 n.c.); eldest son of Josiah, and brother and 
successor of Jehoahaz (Shallum), whom Pharaoh- 
necho had deposed. When piaced on the throne, 
his name, originally “Eliakim,” was changed to 
“Jehoiakim ” (II Kings xxiii. 34). During his reign 
Nebuchadnezzar invaded Palestine, entered Jeru- 
salem, and compelled Jehoiakim to pay tribute to 
him. After three years Jehoiakim rebelled against 
Nebuchadnezzar (76. xxiv. 1), thereby bringing ruin 
upon himself and upon the country. Dying after a 
wicked reign of eleven years, he was buried “with 
the burialof an ass, drawn, and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem? (Jer. xxii. 19). It was 
Jehoiakim who slew the prophet Uriah “and cast his 
dead body into the graves of the common people" 
(ib. xxvi. 93); and it was he also who impiously 
“cut with the penknife and cast into the fire” Jere- 
miah's roll of prophecies from which Jehudi had 
read three or four leaves to the king (7b. xxxvi. 23). 
Jehoiakim's history is briefly stated in II Kings 
xxiii. 84-xxiv. 6 and II. Chron. xxxvi. 4-8, which 
must be read in connection with Jer. xxii. 13-19, 
XXVI., XXXVI. 

E. G. IL B. P. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Although Jehoia- 
kim was Josiah's eldest son, he was passed over at 
the latter’s death as being unworthy to be his father’s 
successor, and his brother Jehoahaz mounted the 
thronein his place. Jehoahaz was publicly anointed 
king to offset his brother’s claims to the throne 
(Seder ‘Olam R. xxiv.; Hor. 11b; Ratner’s objec- 
tion ad loc. to Seder ‘Olam was anticipated and an- 
swered by the Gemara). When, subsequently, Je- 
hoiakim took the government, after Jehoahaz had 
been led captive to Egypt, he showed how little he 
resembled his pious father: he was a godless tyrant, 
committing the most atrocious sinsand crimes. He 
lived in incestuous relations with his mother, daugh- 
ter-in-law, and stepmother, and was in the habit of 
murdering men, whose wives he then violated and 
whose property he seized. His garments were of 
* sha'atnez," and in order to hide the fact that he was 
adew, he had made himself an epispasm by means 
of an operation, and had tattooed his body (Lev. 
R. xix. 6; Tan., Lek Leka, end; Midr. Aggadat Be- 
reshit xlviii. ; seealso Sanh. 108b). He even boasted of 
his godlessness, saying, * My predecessors, Manasseh 
aud Amon, did not know how they could make God 
most angry. But I speak openly; all that God gives 
us is light, and this we no longer need, since we 
have & kind of gold that shines just like the light; 
furthermore, God has given this gold to mankind 
[ Ps. exv. 16] and is not able to take it back again” 
(Sanh. /.e.). 

When Jehoiakim was informed that Jeremiah was 
writing his Lamentations, he sent for tlie roll, and 
calmly read the first four verses, remarking sarcastic- 
ally, “I still am king.” When he came to the fifth 
verse and saw the words, *For the Lord hath 


afflicted her for the multitude of her transgressions " 
(Lam. i. 5), he took the roll, scratched out the names 
of God occurring therein, and threw it into the fire 
(M. K. 262). No wonder then that God thought of 
" changing the world again into chaos," and refrained 
from doing so only because the Jewish people under 
this king were pious (Sanh. 103a). Yet punishment 
was not withheld. Nebuchadnezzar came with his 
army to Daphne, near Antiochia, and demanded from 
the Great Sanhedrin, whose members came to pay 
him their respects, that Jehoiakim be delivered to 
him, in which case he would not disturb the city aud 
its inhabitants. The Sanhedrin went to Jehoiakim 
to inform him of Nebuchadnezzar’s demand, and 
when he asked them whether it would be right to 
sacrifice him for their benefit, they reminded him of 
what David did in a similar case with the rebel 
Sheba (Lev. R. xix. 6). 

Various opinions have been handed down con- 
cerning the circumstances of Jehoiakim’s death, due 
to the difficulty of harmonizing the conflicting Bib- 
lical statements on this point (II Kings xxiv. 6; Jer. 
xxii. 18, 19; II Chron. xxxvi. 6). According to 
some, he died in Jerusalem before the Sanhedrin 
could comply with the demand made by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who therefore had to be content with the 
king's body, which was cast to him over the walls. 
Another version says that he died while being let 
down over the wall. Others, again, maintain that 
after leading him through the whole land of Judah, 
Nebuchadnezzar killed him, and then threw his 
corpse piecemeal to the dogs, or, as one version has 
it, put it into the skin of a dead ass (Lev. R. xix. 6; 
Seder ‘Olam R. xxv., agreeing in part with Josephus, 
“Ant.” x, 6, $8; seealso Jerome to Jer, xxii, 18, and 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 

Even this shameful death, however, was not to 
be the end of the dead king, upon whose skull were 
scratched the words, “This and one more.” After 
many centuries the skull was found by a scholar be- 
fore the gates of Jerusalem; he piously buried it, 
but as often as he tried to cover it the earth refused. 
to hold it. He then concluded that it was the skull 
of Jehoiakim, for whom Jeremiah had prophesied 
such an end (Jer. xxii. 18); and as he did not know 
what to do with it, he wrapped it in a cloth and hid 
it in a closet. After a time his wife found it and 
showed it to a neighbor, who said: “ Your husband 
had another wife before you whom he can not for- 
get, and therefore he keeps her skull.” Thereupon 
the wife threw it into the fire, and when her husband 
returned he Knew what the enigmatical words 
“this and one more” meant (Sanh. 82a, 104a). Not- 
withstanding his many sins, Jehoiakim is not one of 
the kings who have no part in the future world 
(Sanh. 108b). 

S. S. L. G. 

JEHONADAB (JONADAB): Son of Rechab, 
a Kenite (I Chron. ii. 55), the founder of the so- 
called Rechabites (I Chron. ii. 55; Jer. xxxv. 6-7). 
The English versions transliterate everywhere in 
Jeremiah “Jonadab,” although the Masoretic text 
reads thus in Jer. xxxv. 6, 10, 19 only. The name 
signifies * God promised or gave" (comp. * Chemosh- 
nadab?") Jehonadab was contemporary with Jehu, 
King of Israel, whom he met on his way tothe city of 
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Samaria, where he purposed to eradicate the worship 
of Baal. Jehu, discovering in him a ready ally, 
took him into his chariot, and on the way they con- 
cocted the scheme which ended with the massacre of 
the worshipers of Baal (II Kings x. 15-23). The 
good example set by Jehonadab was followed by 
his descendants, and in consequence a blessing was 
pronounced upon him and them by the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxv. 18-19). 


E. G. H. D. P. 


JEHORAM (JORAM): 1. King of Israel (852- 
842 B.c.); son of Ahab and Jezebel; brother and 
successor of Ahaziah. Like his predecessors, Jeho- 
ram worshiped Baal. With Jehoshaphat and the 
King of Edom, Jehoram attacked Mesha, King of 
Moab. In the war between Syria and Israel, Elisha 
befriended Jehoram, revealing to him the plans of 
theenemy. Subsequently, when Ben-hadad besieged 
Samaria, reducing the city almost to starvation, Je- 
horam sought to kill the prophet. The latter, how- 
ever, foretold a period of plenty, which quickly 
came, and the old relation between the king and the 
prophet was restored. When Hazael revolted in 
Damascus, as Elisha had predicted (II Kings viii. 
12), Jehoram made an alliance with his nephew 
Ahaziah, King of Judah, the two kings going forth 
to take Ramoth-gilead from Syria. 
failed; Jehoram was wounded, and he withdrew to 
-Jezreel to recover. Attacked by Jehu, the com- 
mander of the army in rebellion against Jehoram, 
he fell pierced by an arrow (see Jenu). With the 
death of Jehoram the dynasty of Omri became 
extinct. 

E. G. II. B. P. 

2. Fifth king of Judah; son of Jehoshaphat and 
grandson of Asa. He was first named as regent in 
854 B.C., when his father went with Ahab to fight 
the Assyrians at Karkar (comp. H Kings i. 17, iii. 1, 
viii. 16). He was entrusted with the full reins of 
government in the twenty-third year (849 B.c.) of his 
father’s reign, and he ruled eight years. The records 
of his reign are given in II Kings viii. 16-24, 27; 
and II Chron. xxi. After his father died, and he 
had secured himself in power, he slew his six broth- 


ers(to whom his father had given fenced cities and 
great wealth) and certain other influential men in 
Israel (II Chron. xxi. 2-4). 

Jehoram took to wife Athaliah, daughter of Ahab 
of Israel, “and he walked in the way of the kings of 
Israel, as did the house of Ahab” (II Kings viii. 18, 
21) His wickedness would have brought his people 
to destruction, except for the promise to David *to 
give himalways a light, and to his children ? (2d. viii. 
19; comp. I Kings xi. 36, xv. 4). The Edomites, 
who apparently had been subservient to Judah 
since David's day (II Sam. viii. 14), revolted. Je- 
horam’s attempt to force them to submit almost re- 
sulted in fatal disaster to hisown troops. Hisarmy 
was surrounded, but under cover of night succeeded 
in cutting its way out and retreating to its own ter- 
ritory. About the same time Libnah revolted, and 
the Philistines and Arabians invaded the land of 
Judah, captured and sacked Jerusalem, and carried 
off all the royal household except Jehoahaz (Aha- 
ziah; II Chron. xxi. 16, 17). During this time the 
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king received a letter of warning from Elijah (db. 
12-15). 

Jehoram's idolatry, viciousness, and general wick- 
edness brought upon him an incurable disease. At 
the end of two years of intense suffering he died, 
unmourned, and despised by his own people. They 
“made no burning for him, like the burning of his 
fathers,” and “they buried him in the city of Da- 
vid, but not in the sepulchres of the kings” (čb. xxi. 
19, 20). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on Kings and Chronicles; his- 

tories of Israel by Stade, Guthe, Winckler, and others; J. F. 

McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; Price, 


Monuments and Old Testament. 
E. G. H. : I. M. P. 


JEHOSHABEATH. (called also Jehosheba): 
Daughter of Jehoram, King of Judah, and wife of 


‘the high priest Jehoiada, together with whom she 


saved her brother's son Joash from Athaliah (Ii 
Kings xi. 2; II Chron. xxii. 11). 
E. G. H, BP. 


JEHOSHAPHAT: Son of Asa; fourth king of 
Judah (878-c. 849 B.c.); contemporary of Ahab, Aha- 
ziah, and Jehoram, kings of Israel. He inaugurated 
a policy which was contrary to that pursued by his 
predecessors, by recognizing the conditions created 
by the division of the realm, and by entering into a 
close alliance with the Northern Kingdom. In exe- 
cution of this policy, his son JEHORAM married Ath- 
aliah, Ahab's daughter (I Kings xxii. 51; I Chron. 
ii. 11; II Kings viii. 18; II Chron. xxi. 6). Jehosh- 
aphat took part in the expedition undertaken by 
Ahab against the Arameans (I Kings xxii. 1 e£ seq. ; 
II Chron. xviii. 8 e£ seg.), and together with JEno- 
RAM Of Israel waged war upon King Mesna of 
Moab (II Kings iii. 4 e£ seg. ; comp. II Chron. xx. 1 
et seq., where the episode is embellished with relig- 
ious and miraculous elements) He also had the 
ambition to emulate Solomon's maritime ventures to 
Ophir, and built a large vessel for Tarshish. But 
when this boat was wrecked at Ezion-geber he relin- 
quished the project (I Kings xxii. 48 et seq.; II 
Chron. xx. 85 et seq.). 


In I Kings xxii. 43 the piety of Jehoshaphat is 
briefly dwelt on. Chronicles, in keeping with its 


tendency, elaborates this trait of the king's charac- 
ter. According to its report (II Chron. xvii. 7 et 
seq., Xix. 4 et seg.) Jehoshaphat organized a mission- 
ary movement by sending out his officers, the priests, 
and the Levites to instruct the people throughout 
the land in the Law of Yuwu, the king himself de- 
livering sermons. Ecclesiastical and secular juris- 
dictions, according to II Chron. xix. 11, were by 
royal command kept distinct. 

Underlying this ascription to the king of the pur- 
pose to carry out the Priestly Code, is the historical 
fact that Jehoshaphat took heed to organize the ad- 
ministration of justice on a solid foundation, and 
was an honest worshiper of Yuwu. In connection 
with this the statement that Jehoshaphat expelled 
the * Kedeshim ” (R. V. *Sodomites ") from the land 
(I Kings xxii. 46) is characteristic; while II Chron. 
xix, 8 credits him with having cut down the Ashe- 
rot. The report (II Chron. xvii. 6) that he took 
away the “high places” (and the Asherim) conflicts 
with I Kings xxii. 44 (A. V. v. 48) and II Chron. 
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xx. 88. The account of Jehoshaphat's tremendous | 


army (1,160,000 men) and the rich tribute received 
from (among others) the Philistines and the Arabs (II 
Chron. xvii. 10 et seg.) is not historical. It is in har- 
mony with the theory worked out in Chronicles that 
pious monarchs have always been the mightiest and 


most prosperous. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries on Kings and Chronicles ; the 
histories of Stade, Guthe, Winckler, Piepenbring, Smith, and 
Ewald; Hastings, Dict. Bible; Guthe. Kurzes Bibel Wor- 
terb.; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl; Riehm, Hand- 
worterb. 2d ed. . 

E. G. H. 


JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF: A valley 


mentioned by the prophet Joel (Joel iv. [A. V. iii. 
2, 12), where, after the return of J udah and Jerusa- 
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(the present Wadi Sitti Maryam, which separates 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, and through 
which at one time the stream Kidron flowed), and 
believe that the Last Judgment will be held there. 
According to the Midrash Tehillim (viii.; quoted 
by Neubauer, “G. T." p. 51) no "valley called 
Jehoshaphat ” exists (Db MWY Ploy PNY). 
E. G. IL B. P. 


JEHOVAH: A mispronunciation (introduced by 
Christian theologians, but almost entirely disregarded 
by the Jews) of the Hebrew “Yuwu,” the (ineffa- 
ble) name of God (the TETRAGRAMMATON OT “Shem 
ha-Meforash”). This pronunciation is grammatically 
impossible; itarose through pronouncing the vowels 


VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT, 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


lem from the Captivity, Yawn would gather all the 
heathen and would sit in judgment on their mis- 
deeds to Israel. On account of the significance of 
the name “Jehoshaphat” (* Ymwz judges") some 
commentators and translators have thought the des- 
ignation * Valley of Jehoshaphat" to represent only 
an imaginary locality. Thus Theodotion renders 
rjv yópav tie kpicseoc (“the land of judgment 233 
‘Targum Jonathan, $34 nbp “wy (“the plain 
of the settlement of judgment”). The name is 
first met with in the fourth century of the com- 
mon era, having been applied by the unknown Pil- 
grim of Bordeaux in 838. It has since continued 
+o be so used among Jews, Christians, and Moham- 
medans, who identify it with the valley of Krpron 


of the “kere” (marginal reading of the Masorites: 
mN = “ Adonay ") with the consonants of the “ ke- 
tib" (text-reading: mym = “ YHwH ")— * Adonay " 
(the Lord) being substituted with one exception 
wherever Yawn occurs in the Biblical and liturgical 


books. “Adonay” presents the vowels "shewa S 


(the composite — under the guttural N becomes 
simple —— under the "*), “ holem," and “kamez,” and 
these give the reading nim (= “ Jehovah”). Some- 
times, when the two names nM and gN occur to- 
gether, the former is pointed with “ hatef segol” 
(<r) under the * —thus, nim (=“ Jehovah")—to indi- 
cate that in this combination it is to be pronounced 
“Elohim ” (Drby). These substitutions of “ Ado- 


Jehovah 
Jehudi 
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nay" aud “Elohim” for Yimwi were devised to 
avoid the profanation of the Ineffable Name (hence 
Mi is also written ‘mM, or even '4, and read “ha- 
Shem” = “the Name ”). 

The reading “Jehovah” is a comparatively recent 
invention. The earlier Christian commentators re- 
port that the Tetragrammaton was written but not 
pronounced by the Jews (see Theodoret, “ Question. 
xv. in Ex.” [Field, “Hexapla,” i. 90, to Ex. vi. 8]; 
Jerome, Praefatio Regnorum," and his letter to 
Marcellus, * Epistola," 136, where he notices that 
* PIPI” [= IIIIII = pn] is presented in Greek man- 
uscripts; Origen, see * Hexapla " to Ps. Ixxi. 18 and 
Isa. i. 2; comp. concordance to LXX. by Hatch and 
Redpath, under MITI, which occasionally takes the 
place of the usual «ipog, in Philo's Bible quota- 
tions; xtpioç = “ Adonay ” is the regular translation ; 
see also AQUILA). 

“Jehovah” is generally held to have been the in- 
vention of Pope Leo X.’s confessor, Peter Galatin 
(“De Arcanis Catholice Veritatis," 1518, folio xliii.), 
who was followed in the use of this hybrid form by 
Fagius (= Büchlein, 1504-49). Drusius (= Van der 
Driesche, 1550-1616) was the first to ascribe to Peter 
Galatin the use of “Jehovah,” and this view has 
been taken since his days (comp. Hastings, “ Dict. 
Bible,” ii. 199, s.v. “God”; Gesenius-Buhl, * Hand- 
worterb.” 1899, p. 311; see Drusiuson the tetragram- 
maton in his “Critici Sacri," i. 2, col. 944). But it 
Seems that even before Galatin the name “Jehovah ” 
had been in common use (see Drusius, Ze. notes to 
col. 851). It is found in Raymond Martin's “ Pugio 
Fidei,” written in 1970 (Paris, 1651, iii., pt. ii., ch. 8, 


p. 445; comp. T. Prat in * Dictionnaire de la Bible,” 


s.v.). Bee also NAMES or Gop, 

The pronunciation “Jehovah” has been defended 
by Stier (*IIebr. Lehrgebüude") and Hélemann 
(* Bibelstudien,” i.). 


The use of the composite “‘ shewa” ** hatef segol " (3) in cases 
where '' Elohim” is to be read has led to the opinion that the 
composite " shewa" ** hatef patah ” (=) ought to have been used 
to indicate the reading " Adonay." It has been argued in reply 
that the disuse of the "' patah ” is in keeping with the Babylonian 
system, in which the composite 'shewa ” is not usual. But the 
reason why the * patah” is dropped is plainly the non-guttural 
character of the " yod"'; to indicate the reading '' Elohim,” 
however, the “segol” (and " hirek" under the last syllable, 
1.6., nim) had to appear in order that a mistake might not be 


made and "* Adonay” be repeated. Other peculiarities of the 

pointing are these: with prefixes (* waw,” “ bet," * min ?) the 

voweling is that required by ** Adonay " : “ wa-Adonay," ** ba- 

Adonay,"'' me-Adonay." Again, after '* Yuwn” (=" Adonay ") 

the "dagesh lene” is inserted in n525933, which could not be 

the case if "" Jehovah " (ending in n) were the pronunciation. 

The aecent of the cohortative imperatives (naX, ADP), which 

should, before a word like “Jehovah,” be on the first syllable, 

rests on the ‘second when they stand before nm, which fact is 
proof that the Masorites read ** Adonay " (a word beginning 
with "*a"). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader-Schenkel, Bibellevikon, iii. 147 ct 
seq.; Kohler, De Pronunciatione Tetragrammatis, 1867 ; 
Driver, Recent Theories on the . . . Pronunciation, ete., 
in Studia. Biblica, i., Oxford, 1885: Dalman, Der Gottesna- 
me Adonaj und Seine Gesch. 1889; Dillmann, Kommentar 
zu Exodus und Leviticus, p. 39, Leipsic, 1897; Herzog- 
Hauck, Real-Encyc. viii., s.v. Jahve. 

E. G. H. 


JEHOVAH-JIREH (Nt mm = “ Yuwn 
secth"): Name given by Abraham to the place 
where he sacrificed a ram instead of his son Isaac 
(Gen. xxii. 14. "The name may be an allusion cither 


to Gen. xxii. 8 or, as is the opinion of the commen- 
tators, to the future importance of the place on 
which the Temple was to be built by Solomon. 
The Targumim do not regard *Jehovah-jireh " as a 
proper name. 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 

JEHU (Assyrian, Ja'ua) : 1. Son of Jehoshaphat 
and grandson of Nimshi, founder of tho fifth Israel- 
itish dynasty (842-748 ».c.); died 815 B.c., in the 
twenty-eighth year of his reign. A commander of 
troops (II Kings ix. 5-14, 25), with the cooperation 
of the prophetic party intent upon making an end 
of Baal-worship and the Phenician atrocities in 
vogue in the Northern Kingdom under Jezebol's in- 
fluence (I Kings xix. 16; II Kingsix. 1; sce EL- 
JAH; Enisua), Jehu, profiting by the absence of 
King Jeworam, who had gone to Jezreel to be healed 
of the wounds which the Syrians had inflicted on 
him at Ramah (II Kings viii. 29), had himself pro- 
claimed king by the soldiers in garrison at Ramoth- 
gilead (čb. ix. 18). Taking precautions that the 
news should not leak out, Jehu hastened to Jezreel, 
where he met Jehoram in company with his vis- 
itor Ahaziah, King of Judah, who had come out to 
grect him. Jehu slew Jehoram with his own hands, 
casting the body into a portion of the field of 
NaAnorn; while Ahaziah, overtaken in flight, was 
mortally smitten at his command (db. ix. 91-97). 
JEZEBEL was by his orders thrown out of the win- 
dow by the cunuchs, and he trod her under foot, 
leaving her body to be “as dung upon the face of 
the field” (ib. ix. 30-37). 

His next care was to exterminate the house of 
Ahab and its adherents (5. x.). Meeting, on his 
triumphal march to Samaria, Ahaziah’s brethren, 
he caused them to be put to death (čb. x. 13-15); 
and in Samaria he continued his policy of annihila- 
ting Ahab’s family and party (db. x. 17). True to 
the intentions of the prophetic partizans, aided by 
JEHONADAB, the son of Rechab, he, pretending to be 
a worshiper of Baal, succeeded in gathering the 
priests, devotees, and prophets of Baal in Baal’s 


‘temple, where he had them put to death by his sol- 


diers, and then destroyed the sanctuary and the 
sacred pillars (ib. x. 18 et seg.). The“ golden calves? 
at Dan and Beth-el he did not remove (db. 29-31). 

One of Jehu’s first cares was to cultivate the good 
graces of Shalmaneser II., King of Assyria (sce the 
Black Obelisk, second line from top on the four sides; 
Schrader, “K. B." p. 151; III Rawlinson, 5, No. 6, 
40-65; Schrader, *K. A. T." 2d ed., p. 210). It is 
not unlikely that Assyria had a hand in the revolution 
that carried Jehu to the throne (* K. A. T." 3d ed., 
p. 49): Assyria at least promised to be a protector 
against Damascus and HAZAEL. Assyria did not 
keep Damascus in check, however, and so Jehu lost 
(after 889) to Hazael the control over the district 
east of the Jordan (II Kings x. 32). 

The war must have been waged with great 
cruelty. The Damascenes penetrated also into the 
Southern Kingdom and beyond (II Kings xii. 17, 
13). Amos refers to the atrocities then committed, 
while Jehu's assassination of Jezebel and her son is 
mentioned with horror by Hosea (i. 4) Jehu was 
succeeded by his son Jehoahaz. 
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Jehovah 
Jehudi 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Commentaries to Kings; histories of Israel by 
Ewald, Stade, Winckler, and Guthe; Schrader, K. A. T. 3d 
ed., pp. 255-258, and the references given in the notes thereto. 


E. G. H. 

2. Son of Hanani; a prophet. He denounced 
Baasha for the idolatry practised by him, and pre- 
dicted the downfall of his dynasty (I Kings xvi. 1, 
7). He censured also Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, 
for his alliance with Ahab (II Chron. xix. 2, 3). 
Jehu’s father was probably the Hanani who proph- 
esied against Jehoshaphat's father, Asa (II Chron. 
xvi. 7. Jehu must have either lived toa very great 
age or begun his prophetical career very young; for 
between his two prophecies there is an interval of 
thirty years. Besides, he survived Jehoshaphat, 
and wrote the latter's life (II Chron. xx. 84). 
Jerome (in the Vulgate) adds a gloss to I Kingsxvi. 


N 


, TRIBUTE OF JEHU TO SHALMANESER II. 


N = ae | 
OTe oe 


itself (verse 46) the writer names himself explicitly 
"Jehudi [see Jer. xxxvi. 14] ben Sheshet.” | The 
father’s name is punctuated nU, and made to rime 


with words ending in “-shat,” hence it should prop- 
erly be pronounced “Sheshat,” instead of, as is usu- 
ally done, “Sheshet.” The polemic givesno further 
information concerning the person of Jehudi. He 
wrote it during the lifetime of his teacher Dunasu, 
perhaps with his assistance; Hasdai ibn Shaprut, 
however, was no longer living, a fact which may 
explain why Jehudi did not preface his work with 
a eulogy of this great patron of the sciences, 
Jehudi b. Sheshet makes the three pupils of Men- 
ahem the object of relentless invective, and his 
coarse ridicule does not spare even their names, es- 
pecially that of BEN Karnron, which he derides be- 


(From the Black Obelisk.) 


7, representing Jehu as having been killed by 
Baasha. 

3. Son of Obed, a descendant of Jarha, an Egyp- 
tian, and of a daughter of Hezron the Judahite, the 
direct male line being Egyptian (I Chron. ii. 38), 

4. A Simeonite prince, son of Josibiah; lived in 
thereign of Hezekiah (I Chron. iv. 85, 41). 

9. One of David's heroes, an Antothite, who 
while David was still at Ziklag, for his sake forsook 
the cause of Saul (I Chron. xii. 3). 

E. G. II. 

JEHUDA. See JUDAH. 

JEHUDI B. SHESHET: Hebrew philologist 
of the tenth century; pupil of Dunash b. Labrat. 
He is known exclusively through the polemic in 
which he defended his teacher against the attacks of 
the pupils of Menahem b. Saruk. The only man- 
uscript which has preserved this very interesting 
polemic (Parma MSS., Codex Stern, No. 6) names 
in its title “the pupilsof Dunash " as having framed 
the answer to the pupils of Menahem. At the end 
of the manuscript, however, the answer is called 
"'leshubot shel Talmid Dunash,” and in the work 


M. SEL. 


cause of its signification in Latin (“caper” = 
"goat") He reproaches Judah b. David Hayyuj, 
the youngest of them, for his Christian descent; in- 
deed, he goes far beyond his teacher and the pupils 
of Menahem in his polemical zeal. 

Jehudi ben Sheshet uses the same meter and the 
same rime as Dunash and his opponents had used. 
His writing consists of a metrical part containing 154 
verses, of which 1-83 form the introduction, and 
of a prose part preceded by a prologue in rimed 
prose. The portion in prose is an elucidation of the 
second half of the metrical part. He answers only 
about thirty of the fifty criticisms of Menahem's 
pupils, and is very emphatic in his eulogy of Dunash, 
preferring him even to Saadia (verse 61). He also 
defends the application of Arabic laws of prosody 
to Hebrew verse (p. 22), introduced by Dunash. 
Jehudi’s polemic has been published, with that of 
Menahem's pupils, by S. G. Stern in “Sefer Teshu- 
bot: Liber Responsionum " (Vienna, 1870). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in Winter and Wünsche, Die Jiidische 
Litteratur, ii. 156, 161. 
Ge W. B. 
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JEITELES (JEXTTELES): Austrian family 
of some importance, which can be traced back to 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Aaron (Andreas) Ludwig Joseph Jeitteles: 
Physician, poet, and writer; born at Prague Nov. 
24. 1799; died at Graz June 17, 1878; son of Judah 
Jeiteles. Having graduated from the gymnasium 
of his native city at the age of fifteen, he studied 
medicine at the universities of Prague and Vienna 
(M.D. 1825). Three years later he was converted to 
Catholicism. From 1829 to 1835 he was successively 
prosector and professor in the anatomical depart- 
ment of Vienna University, and from 1835 to 1869 
he held the chair of surgical therapeutics at the 
University of Olmütz. He contributed several 
scientific dissertations to medical journals and pre- 
pared a new edition of A. M. Mayer's “ Beschreibung 
des Ganzen Menschlichen Kórpers" (Vienna, 1881). 
In 1848 he took an active part in the revolutionary 
movement, edited the journal * Neue Zeit," and rep- 
resented the Olmütz district in the revolutionary 
parliament at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Aaron bad entered the field of literature while 
still attending the gymnasium. He wrote a great 
number of poems, some of which were set to music 
by Beethoven and other composers. On the cente- 
nary of his birth his son published his “ Gesammelte 
Dichtungen," which form the tenth volume of 
the “Bibliothek der Deutschen Schriftsteller aus 
Bohmen.” He pleaded strongly for humanity, jus- 
tice, and freedom (hence his pseudonym “Justus 
Frey ”), and in his hymn in honor of Huss and Je- 
rome of Prague he attacked the obscurantism of the 
Roman Church. His former coreligionists found in 
him a warm defender. In the poem “ Warnung" he 
appealed to them to adhere to their ancestral faith, 
and gave expression to the pangs which torment the 
soul of him who without conviction deserts the re- 
ligion of his fathers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernhard Miinz, in Beiblatt zum_General- 
Anzeiger für die Gesammten Interessen des Judenthums, 
Berlin, No. 52, Dec. 21, 1903; Wurzbach, Biographisches Lex- 
ikon, x. 119 et seq. 

D. S. MAN. 

Baruch b.Jonah (Benedict) Jeiteles: Bohemian 
Talmudist and Hebraist; born in Prague April 22, 
1762; died there Dec. 18, 1818; eldest son of Jonas 
Jeitelesand father of Ignaz Jeiteles. He turned from 
the Orthodoxy then dominant in Prague, and es- 
poused the liberalism championed by Mendelssohn. 
He conducted a yeshibah there and took an active in- 
terest in communal affairs, but his endeavors to 
modify the prejudiced views of his coreligionists in 
Prague subjected him to many persecutions at the 
hands of the more zealous. 

After the battles of Kulm and Dresden, in 
1813, when the numbers of the wounded who 
were brought into Prague increased to such extent 
that the public hospitals could no longer accommo- 
date them all, Jeiteles urged the erection of private 
infirmaries for the unfortunate men, who had been 
neglected for weeks. Unceasingly active, collecting 
funds, visiting the soldiers and relieving them with- 
out regard to their religion or nationality, he con- 
tracted hospital fever, of which he died. 

Jeiteles was the author of the following works: 
* :Ammude ha-Shahar” (Prague, 1785), on Talmud- 


ical subjects; * Dibre Yosef ha-Sheni ha-Aharonim ” 
(zb. 1790), translated from the German; * 'Emek ha- 
Baka ” (db. 1793), a funeral sermon on the death of 
R. Ezekiel Landau; * Ha-‘Oreb” (Vienna, 1795), which 
purports to be by Phinehas Hananiah Argosi de Silva, 
and to have been published in Salonica, but which 
was really the work of Baruch: it deals with a dis- 
pute between him and Landau; “Sihah ben Shenat 
N'Dpm D'pn," on the disciples of Shabbethai Zebi 
and of Frank in Prague, which was published anon- 
ymously (Prague, 1800) and is attributed (by Ben- 
jacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 574) to his brother - 
Judah Jeiteles; * Ta/am ha-Melek” (Brünn, 1801- 
1808), on the *Sha'ar ha-Melek " of Isaac Nufiez 
Belmonte. It was republished with additions by 
R. Joseph Saul Nathansohn, Lemberg, 1859. 

Baruch wrote also Hebrew poems and epigrams 
which appear in his brother's “Bene ha-Ne‘urim,” 
ana he delivered a lecture on vaccination, * Die Kuh- 
pockenimpfung” (Prague, 1804). In 1784, 1790, 
and 1794 he published in. ^Ha-Meassef " some ex- 
cellent translations of the fables of Lessing and 
Lichtwer; and odes, elegies, and funeral and other 
orations by him in German and Hebrew are scat- 
tered through various periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 51-52; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 319; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 194- 
195, Warsaw, 1886. - 

S. S. A. Ky.—P. Wr. 


Ignaz Jeiteles: Austrian writer on esthetics and 
philosophy; born at Prague Sept. 13, 1783; died at 
Vienna June 19, 1848. The son of Baruch (Benedict) 
Jeiteles and grandson of Jonas Jeiteles, he was care- 
fully educated under their supervision. He studied 
at the Piarists’ gymnasium at Prague, and was then 
enrolled in the law school of the university in that 
city, but devoted himself to classical literature and 
esthetics, being influenced by A. G. Meissner, who 
was then lecturing at Prague on these subjects. 
Forced by private circumstances to devote most of 
his time to commercial pursuits, he removed to 
Vienna, where, nevertheless, he soon became known 
by the clear, incisive articles, full of common sense, 
which he wrote for different periodicals of Vienna. 

He especially interested himself in all that per- 
tained to the oppressed condition of the Jews, al- 
though he was not always successful in his endeav- 
ors. His “Gedanken an der Wiege eines Jüdischen 
Kindes" still possesses considerable value. He con- 
tributed hundreds of essays to the * Annalen für 
Oesterreichische Literatur" (1816-20); “Elegante 
Zeitung" (1809-12); “Dresdener Abendzeitung ” 
(1817); * Sulamith ” (1806-18); * Hormayers Archiv ” 
(1819-15); * Wiener Zeitschrift für Kunst und Liter- 
atur" (1817-20); Lewald's “Europa”; and the vari- 
ous “ Taschenbücher" of that time. Unfortunately 
he could not carry out his plan (1888) of issuing a 
literary supplement to Düuerles' “ Theater-Zeitung.” 
His death interrupted also his work on a history of 
literature, for which he had been collecting material 
for years. 

Jeiteles published in book form: “Die Kuhpock- 
enimpfung," Prague, 1804 (together with his father 
and grandfather); “Biographie des Dr. Jonas Jei- 
teles," 7b. 1806; * Analekten, Arabesken, und Ana- 
logien,” 2b. 1807; “Clio, eine Reihe Welthistorischer 
Szenen," Vienna, 1884; and his chief work, “ Aes- 
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thetisches Lexicon, ein Alphabetisches Handbuch 
zur Theorie der Philosophie des Schónen und der 
Schónen Kunst," 2 vols., Vienna, 1835-38. During 
his last years he undertook a journey to Italy, the 
fruit of which, *Eine Reise nach Rom," was pub- 
lished posthumously by August Lewald (Siegen 
and Wiesbaden, 1844). In 1838 Jeiteles received the 
honorary degree of Ph.D. from the University of 
Jena for his works on esthetics. A. Kr. 
Jonas Mischel Jeiteles: Austrian physician; 
born at Prague May 5, 17985; died there April 18, 
1806. His early training hereceived from his father, 
who was an apothecary. 
In 1752 he went to Leip- 
sic to study medicine, 
and in 1753 to Halle, 
wherehegraduated M. D. 
in 1759. Returning to 
his native town, he in 
1756 received a license 
to practise medicine 
among his coreligionists, 
and in 17603 was ap- 
pointed physician of the 
Jewish hospital. In 1784 
he received a license to 
practise medicine and 
surgery without restric- 
tion as to the creed of 
his patients, and suc- 
ceeded in building up a large practise. He was the 
author of “Observata Qusdam Medica,” Prague, 
Vienna, and Leipsic, 1788. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sulamith, ii. 1, Dessau, 1809. 
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Jonas Mischel Jeiteles. 


F. T. H. 


Judah Jeiteles: Austrian Orientalist; born at 
Prague March, 1778; died at Vienna June 6, 1838; 
son of Jonas Jeiteles. He devoted himself to the 
study of Oriental languages and literature under the 
direction of his brother Baruch. He was the 
first to compose in Hebrew a grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic, its title being “Mebo Lashon Aramit" 
(Prague, 1818). He edited and wrote commentaries 
on the books of Samuel, Kings, the twelve Minor 
Prophets, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel 
for Anton Schmid's new (fourth) edition of the 
Bible with German translation. Jeiteles also pub- 
lished: “Sihah: Gesprüch über die Sekte der Sab- 
batüer" (in Hebrew, Brünn, 1800); *Psalm zum 
Lobe Gottes," Prague, 1817; and “Sammlung He- 
brüischer Gedichte, Fabeln, Sprüche," etc., 7b. 1821; 
besides contributing many essays to * Ha-Meassef." 

S. A. Kr. 


JEITELES, ALOIS: Austrian physician and 
poet; born June 20, 1794 (or 1795), at Brünn, Moravia; 
died there April 16, 1858. He studied philosophy 
at Brinn and Prague, and medicine at Vienna 
(M.D. 1819) Stimulated by his intercourse with 
men like Beethoven, Grillparzer, and the leading 
artists of the Vienna Burgtheater, he turned to 
poetry, attracting attention even as a student. His 
song-cycle, * An die Ferne Geliebte," which appeared 
in “Selam Aglaja,” was set to music by Beethoven. 
The parody “Der Schicksalstriumph," written in 
1818 in collaboration with Castelli, made the rounds 


Jeiteles 
Jekuthiel ben Judah 


of the German stage. In 1819 he together with his 
cousin Ignaz Jeiteles founded the weekly *Siona"; 
but it was soon discontinued. In 1821 he settled as 
& physician in Brünn. In 1848 he was appointed 
editor of the official *Brünner Zeitung," an office 
which he held till his death. ' 

A student of the old Italian and Spanish drama- 
tists, Jeiteles published translations from the latter, 
and also wrote plays that appeared at the Burg- 
theater, Vienna. Among these were: “Fegefeuer 
des Heiligen Patricius”; “Die Macht des Blutes”; 
“Der Richter aus Zalamea”; “Die Vergeltung "; 
“Auge und Ohr”; “Der Liebe Wahn und Wahr- 
heit”; * Die Hausgenossen”; and “ Der Hirtenknabe 
von Tolosa.” Most of his scientific works have ap- 
peared in annuals and other periodicals. His last 
work, “Der Lehrer des Propheten,” was printed 
in Wertheimer’s “Jahrbuch fiir Israeliten,” 5618 
(= 1857-1858), pp. 667 ei seq. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wiener Zeitung, 1858, No. 91; Lów, Ben Cha- 

nanja, 1858, p. 240; Wertheimer, Jahrb. 5619 (=1858-59), p. 

336; Jüdisches Athenäum (Grimma and Leipsic), 1851, pp. 


111 et seq.; Wurzbach, Biog. Lex. x. 117; Gódeke, Grundriss 
E Gesch. der Deutschen Dichtung, vii. 28 et seq., Dresden, 


S. B. Tx. 


JEKEL, RABBI. See JACOB OF VIENNA. 


JEKUTHIEL IBN HASAN: Statesman 
and scientist of the eleventh century; lived in Sara- 
gossa. According to Geiger, he is identical with the 
astronomer Hasan ben Hasan, who lived asdayyan 
in Cordova, where he wrote a work on astronomy, 
and later settled in Saragossa, where he filled a high 
position under the emir. “The government was 
upon his shoulders, and by his word princes ruled,” 
sings Solomon ibn Gabirol, who found in Jekuthiel 
a benefactor and true friend, and who continually 
praises his learning, modesty, and generosity. In 
the revolution under Abdallah ibn Hakam, who con- 
spired against his uncle, King Mundhir of Sara- 
gossa, and beheaded him (1039), Jekuthiel also 
was beheaded (Nisan, 1039), notwithstanding his 
great age; a year later, however, the murderers met 
their punishment. Jekuthiel’s death was lamented 
by the foremost Jewish poets of his age, especially 
by Gabirol in a poem of more than 200 verses. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. vi. 26: idem, in Monatsschrift, 

vii. 458 et scq.; Geiger, in Z. D. M. G. xii. 514 et seq.; idem, 

Salomo Gabirol, pp. 38 et seq., 118 et seq.: Dukes, Shire 

Semon, pp. 29 et seq.; Senior Sachs, Salomo Gabirol, pp. 

J. M. K. 

JEKUTHIEL BEN JUDAH HA-KOHEN 
(YaHBI [93'hA]; known also as Jekuthiel ha- 
Nakdan and Zalman ha-Nakdan): Grammarian 
of Prague; lived in thesecond half of the thirteenth 
century. Baer claimed to have seen a manuscript 
which gave 1171 as the date of Jekuthiel’s death 
(* Orient. Lit.” xii. 6), but according to Steinschneider 
(*Cat. Bodl." col. 1881) the date refers to Jacob 
Tam (comp. Gross, “Gallia Judaica," p. 117). Jeku- 
thiel occupied himself chiefly with the Masorah and . 


-its punctuation, hence his surname *ha-Nakdan" 


(the punctuator) With the help of six ancient 
Spanish manuscripts he prepared a correctly vocal- 
ized and accented text of the Pentateuch and the 
Book of Esther. His rules of punctuation are ex- 
plained in his “‘En ha-Kore,” in which he quotes 


Jekuthiel ben Löb 
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the ancient grammarians Ben Naphtali, Ben Asher, 
Ibn.Janah, Ibn Ezra, Jacob Tam, and others. In 
ancient texts of the Pentateuch his work is indi- 
cated by the initials n’y. It is quoted by Abraham 
de Balmes in his * Mikneh Abraham," by Elijah 
Levita in his * Masoret ha-Berit," and by Solomon 
Hanauinhis *Zoharha-Tebah." HEIDENHEIM pub- 
lished the preface of the *'En ha-Kore," and many 
extracts from it, in his editions of the Pentateuch 
(* Me'or *Enayim") and the Seder Purim. It was 
Heidenheim's opinion that Jekuthiel lived before 
David Kimhi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 669; Fürst, Bibl. 


Jud. ii. 53; Zunz, Z. G. p. 115. 
T M. SEL. 


JEKUTHIEL BEN LÓB GORDON : Russian 
physician and cabalist; born atthe beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Even as a young man he en- 
joyed a reputation as an able Talmudist. He went 
to Padua to study medicine, and there made the 
acquaintance of the young Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, 
under whose guidance he took up the study of the 
Cabala. From his letters to Mordecai Jaffe of 
Vienna (to whom he probably had been introduced 
by his father-in-law, R. Raphael of Wilna) and to 
Joshua Hóschel, rabbi of Wilna (in 1729; published 
in Emden's * Torat ha-Kena’ot,” p. 45, Amsterdam, 
1737), it is evident that he was a firm believer in the 
teachings of the Cabala, and even in miracles. He 
was careless enough to write to Wilna and Vienna 
that Luzzatto was a great cabalist and a seer of 
visions, an indiscretion which led to Luzzatto's per- 
secution by Moses Hagiz and other fanatical rabbis. 
When Luzzatto was compelled to leave Padua, Jeku- 
thiel remained, and for two years, with a circle of 
companions, continued in secret the study of the 
Cabala. He then returned to Lithuania and made 
many converts to the Cabala. In 1742 he was sent 
from Brest-Litovsk asa delegate to Wilna (?); from 
that time his movements are unknown. He left 
many works in manuscript, of which the following 
came into the possession of Jeshuah ben Ilóschel 
Schorrat Brody: “ Mar'eh ha-Musar" ; “ Derushim,” 
etc. ; * Mar Kashshisha" ; * Sugyot ha-Talmud," com- 
mentary to the thirteen rules of Rabbi Ishmael and 
other rules of the Talmud. The first three are caba- 
listic works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, pp. 104, 110; 
idem, HKeneset Yisrael, p. 668; Jazkan, Rabbenu Eliyahu 
mi-Wilna. p. 20; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 429; Kauf- 
mann, in R. E. J. xxiii. 256. 

H. R. J. G. L. 


JEKUTHIEL BEN SOLOMON (ealled also 
Maestro Bonsenior): French physician; lived at 
Narbonne in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In 1887 he translated into Hebrew, under the 
title * Shoshan ha-Refu’ah,” the “ Lilium Medicine ? 
of Bernard of Gordon. "The translation is extant in 


manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 
ca is, p. 886; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 189. 


G. I. Bn. 

JEKUTHIEL OF WILNA. See JEKUTHIEL 
p. LOB GORDON. 

JELIN, ARYEH LOB: Rabbi of Byelsk, 
government of Grodno, Russia; born 1820; died 
April 2, 1886. He was one of the most prominent 
Russian rabbis, to whom halakic matters were fre- 
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quently referred for decision. He was the author 
of “Kol Aryeh” and “Mizpeh Aryeh,” novell 
on various Talmudical treatises. His most impor- 
tant production is the * Yefeh ‘Enayim,” giving 
the parallel passages found in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, the Yerushalmi, the Midrashim, the Pesiktas, 
and other ancient rabbinic productions, occasionally 
with critical remarks which are of the greatest value 
to the rabbinic student. The “Yefeh ‘Enayim ” 
accompanies the Talmudic text in the new Talmud 
editions of the Romms of Wilna. Jelin left in man- 
uscript many novella on the Talmud and a collec- 
tion of responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bravermann, Anshe Shem, p. 95: Ha-Asif, 


iii. 123. 
I. Br. 


JELLINEK: Austrian family whose name has 
been rendered illustrious by the great preacher 
Adolf Jellinek. 

Adolf Jellinek: Austrian rabbi and scholar; 
born June 26, 1821, at Drslawitz, Moravia; died Dec. 
99, 1898, at Vienna. In 1845 he became preacher 
at the Leipsic-Berliner Synagogue in Leipsic, and 
in 1848 preacher at the Leipsic community syna- 
gogue ; in 1856 he was called as preacher to the 
Leopoldstüdter Tempel, Vienna, where he remained 
until the death of Mannheimer, whom he succeeded 
in 1865 in the Seitenstettengasse Tempel. 

Jellinek's intellectual activity covered the three 
fields of religious philosophy, bibliography, and 
oratory, and falls naturally into two periods, that 
of Leipsie and that of Vienna. The first may be 
designated as the preeminently scientifico period; 
the second, as the preeminently oratoricalone. Like 
most self-taught scholars, Jellinek was an omniv- 
orous reader and inves- 
tigated many subjects; 
he had a remarkable 
memory and a brilliant 
intellect. IIewas greatly 
stimulated to scientific 
studies by the scholarly 
circles of Leipsic. While 
he did not issue a large 
number of independent 
works he edited many 
in his chosen fields, add- 
ing valuable scholarly 
notes or introductions. 
He devoted. especial 
attention to the Cab- 
ala, his first work be- 
ing “Die Kabbala von 


Dr. Franck, aus dem Adolf Jellinek. 
Französischen Ueber- 


setzt," Leipsic, 1844. This was followed by: “ Mo- 
ses b. Schem Tob de Leon und Sein Verhältniss 
zum Sohar,” 2b. 1851; “Beiträge zur Gesch. der 
Kabbala,” 7b. 1852; * Auswahl Kabbalistischer Mys- 
tik,” db. 1858; “Thomas von Aquino in der Jü- 
dischen Literatur," 76. 1858; * Maarich von M. de 
Lonsano," 2b. 1858; “Philosophie und Kabbala,” 
part i., 2. 1854. His works on the philosophy of 
religion include: “System der Moral von R. Bechaje 
b. Josef,” ib. 1846; “ Mikrokosmos: ‘Olam Katon von 
R. Josef ibn Zadik,” 2b. 1854; “R. Salomon Alamis 
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Sittenlehre," db. 1854; “Der Mensch von Sabb. Do- 
nolo,” 1854. He published with scholarly introduc- 
tions a collection of small midrashim taken partly 
from manuscripts, partly from printed books, and 
entitled “ Beth ha-Midrasch” (six parts, 1853-79). 
Others of his editions are commentaries by Tobiah 
b. Eliezer, Solomon b. Meir, Simon b. Zemah, Joseph 
Bekor Shor, and Jedidiah Solomon Norzi. 

Very valuable are his six bibliographies (1876-78) 
on the earliest commentators of the Talmud (“ Kon- 
tres ha-Mefaresh "), Jewish proper names (* I&ontres 
ha-Mazkir?), haggadic hermeneutics (* Kontres ha- 
Maggid”), the 618 precepts (“Kontres Taryag "), 
Maimonides’ legal code (“Kontres ha-RaMBaM”), 
and the methodologic-hermeneutic and chronolog- 
ical literature to the Midrash and the Talmud (* Kon- 
tres ha-Kclalim”). In this connection must also 
be mentioned Jellinek's index to the German trans- 
lation of De Rossi’s * Dizionario " (1889-46). 

While Jellinek's most valuable scientific works 
"were produced during his sojourn at Leipsic, his 
oratorical achievements culminated at Vienna. Al- 
though his discourses printed at Leipsic gave indica- 
tion of latent power, he at this time was still under 
the influence of Salomon, the famous preacher of 
Hamburg; but as soon as he went to Vienna he 
manifested hisindependence. “The air of the large 
city bewitches one," he was wont to say; and he 
certainly would not have reached his commanding 
position if he had not occupied the pulpitat Vienna. 

Jellinek was the greatest, most gifted Jewish 
preacher that modern Judaism has produced. His 
thorough knowledge of the Midrash, and the start- 
ling uses he made of it in his sermons, distinguish him 
especially from all his contemporaries and predeces- 
sors. In his discourses he is the most brilliant apol- 
ogist of Judaism and*the most accomplished and 
courageous opponent of all its enemics, both within 
and without the Synagogue. Al his addresses are 
timely answers of Judaism to present-day questions 
and problems of intellectual and national life, of re- 
ligion and science. With admirable insight he im- 
mediately recognizes in every midrash the whole 
structure of the original discourse, as he strikingly 
proved in the sermon * Eine Alte Schutzrede für die 
Proselyten " (“Zeitstimme,” ii. 19). Jellinek printed 
about 200 discourses, singly or in volumes. Three 
parts, containing 68 discourses, were published in 
the years 1802, 1869, and 1866; and the following 
later: “Das Weib in Israel ? (Vienna, 1866), two dis- 
courses; “Das Gesetz Gottes Ausser der Thora” 
(1867), five discourses; “Schema Israel " (1869), five 
discourses; “ Zeitstimmen” (1870-71), two parts, 
eighteen discourses; “ Dezelem Elohim” (1871). For 
the seventieth birthday of I. N. Mannheimer he is- 
sued “Nofeth Zufim, R. Jehuda Messer Leons Rhe- 
torik nach Aristoteles." Jellinek was one of the 
most productive homiletic writers, the 
classical haggadist par excellence. His “Der Jü- 
dische Stamm ” (1869) and “ Der Jüdische Stamm in 
Nichtjüdischen Spriichwértern ” (1881-82) are psy- 
chologic and ethnologic studies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Leimdórfer, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1903, 
lxvii. 581-582; Kohut, Berühmte Israclitische Manner and 
Frauen; I. M. Jost, Adolf Jellinek und die Kabbala, 
Leipsic, 1852; Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth 
Century, Philadelphia, 1880. A. Ku 


modern. 


Arthur Jellinek: Hungarian deputy; born 
March 15, 1851. Hestudied law at the University of 
Vienna (Ph.D. 1875) In 1876 he opened a law 
office at Budapest, and in the following year he was 
elected to the Parliament (Diet). He drafted among 
other bills that on the jurisdiction of the courts in 
electoral matters, also the general report on marital 
laws; and he. has contributed many articles on legal 
topics to the periodicals * Themis,” “ Togtudomanyi 
Közlöny,” and * Ugyvédeklapja.” His chief works 
are * Katonai Büntetójog ei Katonai Eskü” (1884) 
and “A Magyar Magánjog mai Ervényében " (1886). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. ix. 


M. W. 


Georg Jellinek: Austrian jurist and author; 
born at Leipsic June 16, 1851; son of Adolf JELLI- 
NEK; educated at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Leipsic, and Vienna, where he studied law and philos- 
ophy. He entered the Austrian government service 
in 1874, but resigned in 1879 to become privat- 
docent at Vienna University. Appointed professor 
of jurisprudence in 1888, he resigned in 1889. The 
following year he was appointed professor at Basel, 
and since 1891 he has held the chair of international 
law at the University of Heidelberg. He studied 
Orientalia at the University of Prague and later in 
Leipsic. 

Among his works may be mentioned the follow- 
ing, all, with one exception, published in Vienna: 
“Die Sozial-Ethische Bedeutung von Recht, Un- 
recht und Strafe,” 1878; “ Die Rechtliche Natur der 
Staatenvertriige,” 1880; “ Die Lehre von den Staaten- 
verbindungen,” 1882; “ Oesterreich-Ungarn und Ru- 
miinien in der Donaufrage,” 1884; “Ein Verfas- 
sungsgerichtshof für Oesterreich," 1885: “Gesetz 
und Verordnung," Freiburg-in-Baden, 1887; *Sys- 
tem der Subjektiven Oeffentlichen Rechte,? 1892. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; Brockhaus 
Konversations-Lexikon. 
F. T. H. 


Heinrich Jellinek de Haraszt: Born at Buda- 
pest Dec. 21, 1853; son of Moritz Jellinek. After 
having studied the street-railway system of the Con- 
tinent, he entered the offices of the Budapest Tram- 
way Company, and later succeeded his father as its 
president. He introduced electric traction, and ex- 
tended the system to the environs of Budapest, es- 
tablishing the branches Budapest-Szent-Endre and 
Budapest-Haraszti. He was ennobled by the king 
in recognition of his services. Jellinek is president 
of the Budapest chamber of commerce and of the 
Budapest Sick Fund for Working Men. - 

M. W. 


Hermann Jellinek: Austrian writer; brother of 


Adolf JELLINEK; born Jan. 12, 1823, at Drslawitz, 


near Ungarisch-Brod, Moravia; executed Nov. 23, 
1848, at Vienna. At the age of thirteen he left home, 
going successively to Presburg, Nikolsburg, and 
Prague. At Prague he studied Kant and Schelling, 
and wrote essays on philosophy and theology. Heat 
this time intended to qualify for the rabbinate, but 
later he became a decided opponent of all religion. In 
1842 he went to Leipsic, where he studied Hegel, 
Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, natural science, political 
economy, and socialistic literature. 


Jellinek 
Jerahmeel 
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A most determined character, all his writings 
were in the nature of polemics. For this reason he 
was expelled from Leipsic in 1847, and subsequently 
from Berlin, He then returned to Vienna and en- 
gaged in journalism, writing editorials for the “ All- 
gemeine Oesterreichische Zeitung" and “Die Radi- 
calen.” During the October revolution he criticized 
the Jack of unity in the defense of democracy. On 
the fall of Vienna Jellinek was imprisoned (Nov. 9, 
1848). During his court martial he so bitterly ar- 
raigned his judges that he was threatened with phys- 
ical punishment. Attempts made to induce him to 
disavow his works, in order that he might be liber- 
ated, proved futile. He said, in a letter written the 
night before his death, that his printed ideas could 
not be shot. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Währing, near Vienna, where his grave is marked 
by the figures “26,” his age. 

Jellinek was the author of the following works: 
“Uriel Acosta,” Zerbst, 1848; * Das Verhültniss der 
Lutherischen Kirche zu deu Reformatorischen Be- 
strebungen,” Leipsic, 1847; “Die Tüuschungen der 
Aufgeklürten Juden und Ihre Fühigkeit zur Eman- 
cipation,” Zerbst, 1847; “Das Denunciationssystem 
des Süchsischen Liberalismus,” Leipsic, 1847; * Die 
Gegenwürtige Krisis der Hegelschen Philosophie,” 
ib. 1847; " Kritik der Religion der Liebe,” Zerbst, 
1847; “Kritische Gesch. der Wiener Revolution,” 
Vienna, 1848; “ Kritischer Sprechsaal für die Haupt- 
fragen der Oesterreichischen Politik,” Z5. 1848; 
“ Kritisch-Philosophische Schriften,” 1849. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jüdisches Athenäum, 1851, p. 112; Meyers 
Konversations- Lexikon, 
L. V. 


Max Hermann Jellinek: Austrian philologist; 
bornin Vienna May 29, 1868; son of Adolf JELLI- 
NEK. Educated at the university of his native city 
(Ph.D. 1889), he became privat-docent there in Ger- 
man philology (1892) and subsequently assistant 
professor (1900). 

Of Jellinek's publications the following may be 
mentioned: " Die Sage von Hero und Leander in der 
Dichtung," Berlin, 1890; “ Beiträge zur Erklärung 
der Germanischen Flexion,” ib. 1891; “ Die Psalmen- 
übersetzung des Paul Schede Melissus," Halle, 1896; 
"Ein Kapitel aus der Gesch. der Deutschen Gram- 
matik,” i5. 1898. He edited Philipp von Zesen's 
“ Adriatische Rosemund,” 7b, 1899. S. 


Moritz Jellinek : Hungarian political economist: 
born at Ungarisch- Brod, Moravia, in 1828; died at 
Budapest June 18, 1888; brotherof Adolf JELLINEK. 
He studied political economy at the universities of 
Vienna and Leipsic. Influenced by his brother Her- 
mann, he took part in 1848 in the Austrian revolu- 
tion, founding Liberal periodicals at Brünn and 
Krems. He was associated with the revolutionists 
at Vienna. Early in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century he went to Budapest, where ho estab- 
lished a wholesale grain-house. As president of the 
Grain Exchange, he organized the Stock Exchange 
tribunal, which still exists. In 1864 he founded the 
Budapest Tramway Company, of which he remained 
general director till his death. He was president 
also of the Corn Exchange. He contributed to 
“Hon” articles on the Magyarizing of commerce, 
and to the annals of the Academy of Sciences essays 


on the price of cereals and on the statistical organi- 
zation of the country. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lew. ix. 

8. M. W.—L. V. 

JENER, ABRAHAM NAPHTALI HIRZ 
BEN MORDECAI: Polish rabbi: born at Yanov 
1806; died at Cracow July 14, 1876. He was a 
pupil of his father and of his brother Johanan, and 
soon distinguished himself asa Talmudist. In 1826 
he went to Cracow, where he engaged in business, 
but was unsuccessful, He accepted the position of 
dayyan or judge of the city of Cracow, and was 
later appointed president of the bet din. 

Jener was an eminent Talmudist and an able day- 
yan, many renowned rabbis relying upon his deci- 
sions. 

His responsa are contained in * Birkat Abraham ” 
(1874) and “ Zeluta de-Abraham." Some of his hom- 
ilies were added to those works (Lemberg, 1866). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron, p. 79, Droho- 

biez, 1897; idem, Keter Kehwunnah, p. 38, ib. 1898. 

S. 8, D. Fr. 

JEPHTHAH (nn5').—Biblical Data: Judge 
of Israel during six years (Judges xii. 7); conqueror 
of the Ammonites. According to Judges xi. 1, he 
was a Gileadite, son of Gilead and a harlot. Driven 
from his father's house by his father's legitimate 
sons, he settled in the land of Tob aschief of a band 
of freebooters (Judges xi. 8). On the occasion of 
the war with the Ammouites, Jephthah’s aid was 
sought by the elders of Gilead and obtained on the 
condition that they would accept him as their chief: 
and he was accordingly solemnly invested with au- 
thority at Mizpah (Judges xi. 4-11). Before taking 
the field, Jephthah resorted to diplomacy, send- 
ing an embassy to the King of Ammon. This fail- 
ing, Jephthah attacked atid completely defeated 
him, taking from him twenty cities (Judges xi. 
12-33). 

The most prominent act in Jephthah's life was his 
vow to sacrifice to Ynwa whatsoever came first out 
of his house to meet him if heshould return victori- 
ous. His vow fell upon his only daughter, who 
came out to meet him dancing to the sound of tim- 
brels. Jephthah, having given her a respite of two 
months, consummated his vow. After this it be- 
came the custom for the daughters of Israel to 
lament four days in every year the death of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter (Judges xi. 84-40). After the wara 
quarrel broke out between Jephthah and the Ephra- 
imites, who reproached him for not having called 
them to take part. Having seized the fords of the 
Jordan, Jephthah required every fugitive who at- 
tempted to cross to pronounce the word *shibbo- 
leth.” Those who betrayed their Ephraimite origin 
by saying "sibboleth? were put to death; in this 
manner 42,000 Ephraimites fell (Judges xii. 1-6). 

E. G. H. M. Sen. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Jephthah is rep- 
resented by the Rabbis as an insignificant person. 
That vain men gathered about him (Judges xi. 8) 
was an illustration of the proverb that a sterile date- 
palm associates with fruitless trees (B. K. 92b). His 
name being mentioned in connection with Samuel’s 
(I Sam. xii. 11) shows, that even the most insignifi- 
cant man, when appointed to a position of impor- 
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tance, must be treated by his contemporaries as if 
his character were equal to his office (R. H. 25b). 
He is classed with the fools who do not distinguish 
between vows (Eccl. R. iv. 7); he wasone of the three 
men (Ta'an. 4a), or according to other authorities 
one of the four men (Gen. R. 1x. 8), who made im- 
prudent vows, but he was the only one who had 
occasion to deplore his imprudence. According to 
some commentators, among whom were Kimhi and 
Levi b. Gershom, Jephthah only kept his daughter 
in seclusion. But in Targ. Yer. to Judges xi. 
39 and the Midrash-it is taken for granted that 
Jephthah immolated his daughter on thealtar, which 
is regarded as a criminal act; for he might have 
applied to Phinehas to absolve him from his vow. 
But Jephthah was proud: *I,a judge of Israel, will 
not humiliate myself to my inferior." Neither was 
Phinehas, the high priest, willing to goto Jephthah. 
Both were punished: Jephthah died by an unnatu- 
ral decaying of his body; fragments of flesh fell 
from his bones at intervals, and were buried where 
they fell, so that his body was distributed in many 
places (comp. Judges xii. 7, Hebr.). Phinehas was 
abandoned by the Holy Spirit (Gen. R. 7.¢.). 

The Rabbis concluded also that Jephthah was an 
ignorant man, else he would have known that a vow 
of that kind is not valid; according to R. Johanan, 
Jephthah had merely to pay a certain sum to the 
sacred treasury of the Temple in order to be freed 
from the vow; according to R. Simeon ben Lakish, 
he was free even without sucha payment (Gen. R. 
l.c.; comp. Lev. R. xxxvii, 3), According to Tan., 
Behukkotai, 7, and Midrash Haggadah to Lev. xxvii. 
2, even when Jephthah made the vow God was irri- 
tated against him: * What will Jephthah do if an 
unclean animal comes out to meet him?” Later, 
when he was on the point of immolating his 
daughter, she inquired, “Is it written in the 
Torah that human beings should be brought as 
burnt offerings?" He replied, ^ My daughter, my 
vow was, ‘ whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of 
my house.'" Sheanswered, * But Jacob, too, vowed 
that he would give to Yawa the tenth part of all 
that Yawn gave him (Gen. xxviii. 22); did he sac- 
rifice any of his sons?” But Jephthah remained in- 
flexible. Hisdaughter then declared that she would 
go herself to the Sanhedrin to consult them about 
the vow, and for this purpose asked her father for a 
delay of two months (comp. Judges xi. 87). The 
Sanhedrin, however, could not absolve her father 
from the vow, for God made them forget the Law 
in order that Jephthah should be punished for hav- 
ing put to death 42,000 Ephraimites (Judges xii. 6), 

S. S. M. SEL. 
——Critical View: Thestory of Jephthah (Judges 
x. 17-xii. 7) does not, in the opinion of most critics, 
consist of a uniform account, The following four 
views are held respecting it: 

(1) The main narrative is held to be derived from 
a single source into which a long interpolation (25. 
xi. 12-28) has been introduced. This interpolation 
has really nothing to do with Jephthah, but dis- 
cusses Israel's title to the land between the Arnon 
and the Jabbok. Jephthah is an eponymous hero; 
the narrative is introduced because of the story of 


unhistorical. This hypothesis is adopted by Well- 
hausen (“Die Composition des Hexateuchs,” etc., 
1889, pp. 228 et seg.) and Stade (“ Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel," 1889, i. 68). | 

(2) Another view supposes, like the foregoing, 
that the narrative is derived from one source, with an 
interpolation as above, but regards either the whole 
story or the main thread of the narrative as histor- 
ical. Some of its supporters hold that the myth 
connected with the women's festival of Gilead has 
attached itself to this historical portion. This view 
is supported by Kuenen (* Die Historischen Dücher 
des Alten Testaments,” 1890, pp. 18, 18 et seq.), 
Budde (* Richter und Samuel,” 1890, pp. 125 et seq.), 
and Moore (*Judges," in “International Critical 
Commentary,” 1895, pp. 282 et seq.). 

(8) A third view regards the story as composed of 
two narratives from J and E respectively. E pic- 
tured Jephthah as residing at Mizpah, from which 
he made war on some foreign people who had done 
him great injury, and as winning a victory at the 
cost of his daughter. J represented him as a free- 
booter on foreign soil, who was commissioned by 
the Gileadites to avenge their wrongs, which he 
did without the help of the west-Jordanic tribes. 
This view, put forth by Holzinger in an unpublished 
manuscript, has been elaborated and defended by 
Budde (* Richter,” in * K. H. C.” pp. 80 et seg.), and 
is adopted by Nowack (“ Richter," in his * Hand- 
Kommentar,” 1902). Supporters of this hypothesis 
sce evidence of à mixture of sources in Judges xi. 
12-28, and make a stronger argument than do the 
adherents of the second view for the historical char- 
acter of the whole story. 

(4) Cheyne (* Encyc. Bibl." s.v.) adopts the two- 
source theory, but supposes that only one of the 
original narratives concerned itself with Jephthah. 
He thinks that the other was a story about Jair. 

Of these views the second is, perhaps, the most 
probable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works cited, W. Franken- 


berg, Die Composition des Deuteronomischen Richter- 
buches, 1895. 


E. G. H, G. A. B. 
JERAHMEEL  (bwon)-— Biblical Data: 


David, while he was à refugee at the court of 
Achish, King of Gath, is said to have made a raid 
against the “south of the Jerahmeelites” (I Sam. 
xxvii. 10) and after his raid to have sent a part of 
the spoil to the “cities of the Jerahmeelites” (25. 
xxx. 29). In I Chronicles (ii. 9) Jerahmeel appears 
as a great-grandson of Judah (7.e., he was the son of 
Hezron, the son of Pharez, the son of Judah); and 
Caleb is said to have been a brother of Jerahmeel 
(2b. verse 42). 

——Critical View: From the foregoing references 
the natural inference is that the Jerahmeelites were 
a Judean clan, to the south of whose habitat a part 
of the Negeb extended. But Professor Cheyne has 
put forth concerning the Jerahmeelites a most sur- 
prising theory. In his view they were a powerful 
north-Arabian tribe, with which the Hebrews came 
into conflict on their first approach to the land. A 
part of the Jerahmeelites was absorbed by the He- 
brews, but there were many contests between the 
Israelites and the main body of the Jerahmeelites 


the sacrifice of his daughter; and the whole tale is | all through the period of the Kings. Even among 
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the post-exilic opponents of Nehemiah, the Jerah- 

meelites appearagain. Cheyne believes that echoes 

of these conflicts once reverberated throughout the 

Old Testament, but that, owing to the corruption 

of the Masoretic text, they must now be reawa- 

kened by eonjeetural emendation of the text. 

Carrying out this idea, Cheyne finds the chief ele- 
ments of Israel's origin, religion, and history in 
Jerahmeel. Babylonia and Assyria sink into insig- 
nificance beside Jerahmeel in so far as influence on 
the Old Testament is concerned. “ Amalekites” is à 
corruption of “Jerahmeclites”; “ Beer-lahai-roi” 
(Gen. xvi. 14) is a corruption of “ Well of Jerah- 
.meel?; “Ephraim” is often a corruption of * Jerah- 
meel.” "Theepithet of Jericho, “city of palm-trees,” 
is a cortuption of “city of Jerahmeel”; the names 
of Saul, of Kish, his father, and of most of the sons 
of Saul are held to be corruptions of “Jerahmeel ”; 
and Isaiah's * Maher-shalal-hash-baz ” is held to bea 
corruption of * Jerahmeel will be deserted.” “ Jerah- 
meel” has been displaced by * Babylon" in Isa. xiii. 
and xiv.; and Ezekiel’s three wise men were 
“Enoch, Jerahmeel, and Arab.” This list might be 
continued indefinitely. 

The ingenuity of Cheyne’s method may be ad- 
mitted; but the thesis must be rejected as altogether 
arbitrary. That it has received serious attention is 
owing solely to the great service rendered by its 
sponsor in other departments of Old Testament re- 
search. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Eneye. Bibl. passim. 
especially the articles Jerahmeel, Negeh (8 2). Saul, and 
Sargon ($20); Cheyne, Critica Biblica, 1903, passim : Peake's 
review of Encyc. Bibl. vol. iii., in Hibbert. Journal, No. 1, 
and Herford’s review (vol. iv.) of the same work, i). No. 6. 


E. G, IH. G. A, B. 


JEREMIAH.—Biblical Data: Son of Hil- 
kiah; prophet in the days of Josiah and his sons. 
SI. Life: In the case of no other Israelitish 
prophet is information so full as in that of Jeremiah. 
The historical portions of the Book of Jeremiah 
give detailed accounts of his external life evidently 
derived from an eye-witness—probably his pupil 
Baruch. Jeremiah’s prophecies give an insight into 
his inner life, and by reason of their subjective qual- 
ity explain his character and inward struggles. Of 
a gentle nature, he longed for the peace and happi- 
ness of his people, instead of which he was obliged 
to proclaim its destruction and also to witness that 
calamity. He longed for peace and rest for him- 
self, but was obliged instead to announce to his peo- 
ple the coming of terrors, a task that could not but 
burden his heart with sorrow. He had also to fight 
against the refractory ones among them and against 
their councilors, false prophets, priests, and princes. 
Jeremiah was born in the year 650 B.C. at Ana- 
thoth, asmall town situated three miles north of Jeru- 
salem, in the territory of Benjamin. He belonged to 
a priestly family, probably the same oncas cared for 
the Ark of the Covenant after the rc- 
His Family. turn from Egypt, and the one to which 
the high priest Eli had belonged, but 
which had retreated to Anathoth when Abiathar, 
David's priest, was banished by Solomon (I Kings 
ii. 26). The family owned property in this place. so 
that Jeremiah was able to give himself up wholly to 


his prophetic calling. Devoted as he was exclu- 
sively to his high vocation, and realizing that it en- 
tailed vexation and involved the proclaiming of dis- 
aster, he did not marry (Jer. xvi. 2 et seq.). In the 
thirteenth year of King Josiah (626 n.c.) while stilla 
young man Jeremiah was called to be a prophet. 
It was just at this time that the plundering Scythian 
hordes, which troubled Nearer Asia for decades in the 
second half of the seventh century, swept past the 
western boundary of Palestine on their swift horses, 
to capturerich booty in the ancient civilized land of 
Egypt (IIerodotus, i. 164). Since he continued to 
prophesy until after the conquest and destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (586 n.6c.), Jeremiah's 
prophetic career covered a period of more than forty 
years. <All the important events of this period are 
reflected in his prophecies: the publication of the 
Deuteronomic law (621 r.c.) and the religious rce- 
forms instituted by Josiah in consequence; the first 
deportation to Babylon, that of Jehoiachin, or Jeco- 
niah (597); and the final catastrophe of the Jewish 
kingdom (586). Strange to say, of all these events 
the publication of the Deuteronomic law and the 
religious reforms of Josiah are the least prominently 

brought out in his writings. 
It is not improbable that the opposition in which 
Jeremiah seems to have stood to the priesthood of 
the central sanctuary at Jerusalem 


Attitude was a continuation of the opposition 
Toward which had existed from former times 


Jerusalem between that priesthood and his fam- 
Priesthood. ily and which is traceuble to Zadok, 
the successful opponent of Abiathar. 
Jeremiah's attitude may also have been influenced 
by the fact that he considered Josiah's measures too 
superficial for the moral reformation which he de- 
clared to be necessary if the same fate were not to 
befall the Temple of Zion as had in days gone by 
befallen the Temple of Shiloh (I Sam. iv.) An in- 
ward opposition of Jeremiah to the Deuteronomic 
law is not to be thought of. This may be scen from 
the exhortation (Z5. xi. 1-8) in which Jeremiah calls | 
on his people to hear “the words of this covenant ” 
(ib. v. 8) which God had given to their fathers when 
He brought them up outof Egypt. In this passage 
there is à plain reference to the newly found law. 

Just as little justifiable is the theory, which has 
recently been suggested, that Jeremiah in his later 
years departed from the Deuteronomic law. “The 
false [lying] pen of the scribe,” which, as Jeremiah 
says. “makes the Torah of Yiwu to falsehood ” 
(Jer. viii, 8, Hebr.), could not have referred to 
the Deuteronomic law, nor to its falsification by 
copyists. Rather, Jeremiah is thinking here of an- 
other compilation of laws which was then in prog- 
ress under the direction of his opponents, the priests 
of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. Jeremiah 
probably expected from them no other conception 
of law than the narrow Levitical one, which actually 
is apparent in the legal portions of the so-called 
Priestly writings and results from the Priestly point 
of view. 

8 II. Prophetic Career: (a) During the Time of 
King Josiah: No further details of Jeremiah's life 
during the reign of Josiah are known. This is 
probably due to the fact, as has recently been sug- 
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gested, that Jeremiah continued to live in his home 
at Anathoth during the opening years of his pro- 
phetic career. This theory is supported by the 
description of the prevailing religious rites which he 
gives in his first prophecies (Jer. iv. 4) and which 
applies better to the rough, simple, local cults than to 
the elaborate ritual of Yuwu in the central sanctu- 
ary. “On every hill and under every green tree" 
(ib. ii. 90) they honor the "strangers " (čb. v. 20), 
i.e., the Baalim (2). ii. 28), who, introduced from 
abroad, had taken their place among the local deities. 
Israel had “acted wantonly ” with them from the 
time when he first settled in the land of Canaan and 
had even burned his own children for them “in the 
valley ? (25. vii. 91). 

The oldest discourses concerning the Scythians (20. 
iv. 5-81) seem also to have first been written in Ana- 
thoth. . In them Jeremiah describes the irresistible 
advance of the people * from the north? which will 
bring terrible destruction upon the land of Israel on 
account of its apostasy. Another proof in favor 
of the theory that Jeremiah continued to live in 
Anathoth at the outset of his career is that the 
prophecies before ch. v. do not concern themselves 
with the doings of the capital, and that only 
with his supposed change of residence to Jerusalem 
begins the account of the external details of his life 
by his pupil, who was probably originally from 
Jerusalem and who first became associated with the 
prophet there. In the capital the simple local cults 
dwindled into comparative insignificance before the 
central sanctuary, but on the other hand immorality, 

frivolity, and deceit made themselves 

Residence prominent, together with a disregard 
in of the words of the prophet spoken by 
Jerusalem. him to the people by YHwu’s order. 
Even the prophets took part in the 

general moral debasement; indeed they were worse 
than those who erstwhile had “prophesied in the 
name of Baal” (dd. ii. 8), i.e., the prophets of the 
Northern Kingdom. The people, moreover, which 
Jeremiah was to test for its inner worth, as an as- 
sayer (25. vi. 27) tests the purity of metal, had lost all 
its preciousness and was only a generation of wrath. 

(b) During the Time of King Jehoiakim : Jeremiah's 
removal from Anathoth to Jerusalem seems to have 
taken place a little before the time of Jehoiakim's 
accession; atleast he appears as a resident in Jeru- 
salem underthat king. Justas hissternness and his 
threat of impending punishments had already dis- 
pleased his fellow citizens in Anathoth to such an 
extent that they sought his life (zb. xi. 19), so also 
in Jerusalem general anger was soon aroused 
against him. The first occasion therefor was an event 
in the reign of Jehoiakim. Jeremiah preached a 
sermon in the valley Ben-hinnom against idolatry, 


and in order to bring the utter and complete ruin of 


the kingdom of Judah more clearly before the minds 
of his hearers he broke an earthen pitcher. When 
immediately afterward he repeated the same sermon 
in the Temple court, he was put in. prison by 
Pashur, the priest in charge, being liberated, how- 
ever, on the next day. The following section 
(ib. xxvi.) gives more details. When the people at 
the beginning of Jehoiakim's reign, in spite of the 
terrible loss they had sustained by the death of 
VII.—7 


Josiah in the unfortunate battle of Megiddo and the 
resultant establishment of the Egyptian domina- 
tion, still took comfort in the thought of the Tem- 
ple and of the protection which the sanctuary was 
believed to afford, Jeremiah stood in 

Imprison- the Temple court and called on the 

ment and people to improve morally ; otherwise 

Release. the Temple of Jerusalem would share 

the fate of that of Shiloh. In terrible 
excitement the priests and prophets cried out that 
Jeremiah was worthy of death. He, however, was 
acquitted by the priests and elders, who seem to 
have had great respect for the word of a prophet, 
especially in view of the fact that some of the most 
prominent persons rose up and called to mind the 
prophet Micah, who had prophesied the same fate for 
the Temple and for Jerusalem. 

The following incidentsin Jeremiah’s life are most 
closely connected with public events as he was more 
and more drawn into political life by them. In the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, the same in which the 
Babylonians conquered the Egyptians in the battle 
of Carchemish and thus became the ruling power in 
the whole of Nearer Asia for almost seventy years, 
Jeremiah dictated to Baruch the speeches he had 
composed from the beginning of his career till 
then, and caused his pupilto read them before the 
peoplein the Temple, on a feast-day in the fifth year 
of Jehoiakim. Upon hearing of this event the 
highest officers of the court caused Baruch to read 
the roll once more to them; and afterward, in their 
dismay at its contents, they informed the king of it. 

Jehoiakim next caused the roll to be 
Reading of brought and read to him, but scarcely 
the Roll. had the reader Jehudi read three or 
four leaves when the king had the 
roll cut in pieces and thrown into the brazier by 
which he was warming himself. Jeremiah, how- 
ever, who on the advice of the officials had hidden 
himself, dictated anew the contents of the burnt 
roll to Baruch, adding “many like words” (ib. 
xxxvi. 82). It was his secretary likewise who (later) 
wrote into the roll all the new prophecies which 
were delivered up to the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

(c) During the Time of Zedekiah: In the original 
roll which was burned by Jehoiakim, and which 
probably included practically the prophecies con- 
tained in ch. ii-xii, Jeremiah had not made any 
positive demands concerning the political attitude 
of the kingdom of Judah. He had merely, in ac- 

cordance with the principle laid down 

Political by Hosea and Isaiah, declared that 

Attitude. Judah should not take any political 
stand of her own, and should follow . 

neither after Assyria nor after Egypt, but should 
wait and do what YHwH commanded (7. ii. 18, 36). 
But in the course of events he felt impelled to take 
active part in political affairs. This was during 
the time of Zedekiah, who had been placed on the 
throne by Nebuchadnezzar after the deportation of 
JEHOIACHIN (20. xxvii., xxviii.). When, in the fourth 
year of Zedekiah, ambassadors from the surround- 
ing nations came to deliberate with the King of 
Judah concerning a common uprising against the 
Babylonian king, a prophet by the name of Hananiah 
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proclaimed in the Temple the speedy return of Jehoi- 
achin and his fellow exiles as well as the bringing 
back of the Temple vessels which had been carried 
off by Nebuchadnezzar, supporting his prophecy 
by the announcement that the “word of Yuwn" 
was to the effect that he would * break the yoke of 
the king of Babylon” (čb. xxviii. 4). - Jeremiah then 
appeared in the market-place with a yoke of wood 
and counseled the ambassadors, King Zedekiah, and 
his people to submit voluntarily to the 

Advises Babylonian power. When Jeremiah 
Acceptance appeared also at the Temple, Hana- 
of Yoke.  niah tore the yoke from his shoulders 
and repeated his prophecy of good ti- 

dings (čb. v. 10 e¢ seqg.). Jeremiah likewise advised the 
exiles in Babylon to settle there quietly (¢b. xxix.), 
which caused one of them to write to the high priest in 


to surrender before the beginning of hostilities, 
in order to ward off the worst. Zedekiah, however, 
did not dare follow this advice, and thus the catas- 
trophe came to pass, not without Jeremiah having 
in the meantime to endure many hardships owing 
to the siege. Since he undoubtedly prophesied the 
overthrow of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, and 
warned against resisting them as well as against 
trusting in the Egyptians for help, he was regarded 

as a traitor to his country ; and for that 


Second reason and because his openly ex. 
Imprison- pressed conviction robbed the besieged 
ment. of their courage, he was placed in con- 


finement. He was treated as a deserter 
also because he desired to go to his native city ona 
personal matter at a time when the Babylonians 
had temporarily raised the siege to march against 


GROTTO OF JEREMIAH, NORTH OF JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


Jerusalem directing him to fulfil his duty, to watch 
over every mad man in the Temple and over every 
one that “maketh himself a prophet” and, conse- 
quently, to put Jeremiah “in prison and in the 
stocks " (čb. xxix. 26). 

But destiny was soon fulfilled, and with it came 
new trials for Jeremiah. Zedekiah had been obliged 
to succumb to the insistence of the war party and 
torebelagainst Nebuchadnezzar. The Babylonians 
then marched against Judah to punish Zedekiah and 
quell the rebellion. When Jeremiah’s prophecy was 
near its fulfilment, the king sent often for him to 
consult with him and to ascertain how it would go 
with the people and with himself and what he should 
do to save himself. Jeremiah told him plainly that 
the Babylonians would conquer and advised him 


Hophra, the Egyptian king (the “ Apries " of Herodo- 
tus), who was advancing against them: Jeremiah 
was arrested and thrown into a dungeon, whence he 
was released by the king. He was then confined in 
the court of the guard in the royal castle, as his. 
discouraging influence on the soldiers was feared. 
Although he was allowed a certain freedom there, 
since he continued to make no secret of his con- 
viction as to the final downfall of Judah, the king’s. 
officers threw him into an empty cistern. From this. 
also he was rescued by a eunuch with the king's 
permission, being saved at the same time from death 
by starvation (0. xxxvii, xxxviii). He then re- 
mained in the lighter captivity of the court prison 
until he was liberated at the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Babylonians. 
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(d) During the Time After the Fall of Jerusalem : 
. The Babylonians handed Jeremiah over to the care 
and protection of the governor Gedaliah, with 
whom he lived at Mizpah. After the murder of 
the governor, Jeremiah seems to have been Car- 
ried off by Ishmael, the murderer of Gedaliah, 
and to have been rescued by Johanan and his com- 
panions. This may be concluded from the fact 
that the prophet, with Baruch, was among 
the non-deported Jews who thought of going 
to Egypt through fear of the Babylonians. 
During a stay near Beth-lehem he was asked for 
God’s will on the matter. When, after ten days, he 
received the answer that they should remain in the 
country, his warning voice was not heard, the cry 
being raised against him that Baruch had incited 
him to give this counsel. Accordingly the Jews 
dragged the prophet with them, as a hostage 
(Duhm [* Theologie der Propheten,” p. 235]: “as an 

amulet”) to Tahapanhes (7.e., Daphne, 

Taken to on the eastern branch of the Nile). 

Egypt. Here Jeremiah continued to prophesy 

the destruction by the Babylonians 
of his fellow refugees as also of the Pharaohs 
and of the temples of Egypt (2d, xxxvii.-xliv.). 
Here also he must have experienced the anger of 
the women refugees, who could not be prevented 
by him from baking cakes and pouring out wine 
to the * queen of heaven” (čb. xliv. 15 e£ seq.). 

Jeremiah probably died in Egypt. Whether his 
countrymen killed him, as tradition says, can, on ac- 
count of the lack of historical data, be neither 
affirmed nor denied. But his assassination does not 
seem wholly impossible in view of the angry scene 
just mentioned. Atany rate, his life, even as it had 
been a continual struggle, ended in suffering. And it 
was not the least of the tragic events in his life that 
his chief opponents belonged to the same two classes 
of which he himself was a member. The priests 
fought him because he declared sacrifice to be of little 
importance, and the prophets because he declared 
that it was self-interest which prompted them to 
prophesy good for the people. 

§ III. Character: (a) Character of Personality: 
The tragic element in Jeremiah’s life has already 
been mentioned. It was heightened by the subjec- 

tive trait which is peculiar to Jere- 


Strong miah more than to other prophets, 
Per- even the older ones, This personal 
sonality. suffering over the hard fate which he 


is obliged to proclaim to his people as 
God’s changeless will is so strong that he even 
makes the attempt in earnest intercession to 
move God to a milder attitude toward the guilty. 
. “Remember that I stood before thee to speak good for 
them and to turn away thy wrath from them” (čb. 
xviii. 20). He would undoubtedly like to keep si- 
lence and yet must speak: “I said, I will not make 
mention of him, nor speak any more in his name, 
But his word wasin mine heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, 
and I could not stay ?—4.e., “I struggled to keep it 
within me and I could not? (75. xx. 9). Yuwu even 
has to forbid his intercession for the sinners (7b. vii. 
16, xi. 14, xiv. 11), and to forbid the people to seek 
. his intercession (2b. xlii. 2, 4). Jeremiah’s sympathy 
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for his countrymen who have been punished by God 
isso great that at one time the prophetical declara- 
tion to the people is changed into the people's peti- 
tion: “O Lord, correct me, but with judgment; not 
in thine anger, lest thou bring me to nothing” (ib. 
X. 94). In moving terms he describes the pain which 
he feels within him, in his * very heart," when he 
hears the sound of war and must announce it to the 
people (75. iv. 19, viii. 18-22); and in despair over his 
sad life he curses the day of his birth (25. xx. 14-18). 

With this intense sensitiveness on the part of the 
prophet, it should not cause surprise that, on the 
other hand, his anger breaks forth against his perse- 
cutors and he desires a day of destruction to come 
upon them (25. xvii. 18). 

(b) Character of His Writing : It is doubtless due 
to this despondent and often despairing frame of 
mind that his words frequently make a dull and 

lifeless impression which is not reme- 


Des- died by a heaping up of synony- 
pondent mous terms; and this is all the more 
Tone. noticeable because the rhythm of the 


specches is very feeble and frequently 
almost disappears. Although this may have been 
due in part to the fact that Jeremiah did not write 
his book himself, it is still undeniable that there is 
a monotony in the contents of his speeches. This 
may be traced to the conditions of his age. "The 
prophet is always complaining of the sins of the 
people, particularly of their idolatry, or else descri- 
bing the catastrophe which is to burst upon them 
through the hordes from the north. Seldomis there 
a brighter outlook into a better future. The hope 
which he had at the beginning, that the people would 
recognize the evils of idolatry and would turn again 
to God with inward repentance (i5. ii.-iv. 4), entirely 
disappears later in face of the utter perverseness of 
the people; as does the other hope that Ephraim, 
the lost favorite of Yawa, that child of Rachel who 

had been lost sight of for 100 years, 


Relieved would return from “out of the des- 
by Con- ert." But when Jeremiah speaks from 
solation. the depths of his soul the monotony 


of the content is relieved by the charm 
of the language in which he, as no other prophet, 
is able to relate God's words of love to his faithless 
wife Judah. 

From his choice of words it may be concluded 
that Jeremiah, like Isaiah, was an educated man. 
The pictures which he paints of outdoor life show a 
deep, delicate appreciation of nature. The voices 
of the desert sound in his poems; he speaks of the 
swift-footed dromedary running to and fro, of the 
cattle grown wild on the plains, of the thirsty wild 
ass gasping for breath with dim eyes, and of the 
bird of prey which the fowler has tied to a stake in 
order to attract his victim. Even in the description 
of chaos (25. iv. 25) “Jeremiah does not forget the 
birds? (Duhm, in the introduction to his translation 
of Jeremiah, p. xxii). His is, indeed, rather a lyr- 
ical nature, since even without a picture he tarries 
sometimes in an appreciative contemplation of 
nature, which corresponds to his sensitive compre- 
hension of the human heart. God's greatness is 
manifested to him in the sand on the shore, which is 
placed as an eternal boundary for the sea: “and 
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though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can 
they not prevail; though they roar, yet can they not 
pass over it” (ib. v. 92). He observes the lengthening 
shadows as the day is sinking (70. vi. 4), or the dry 
wind of the high places which comes in from the 
wilderness and is too strong to serve either for fan- 
ning or for cleansing (db. iv. 11). Now and then 
with a special touch he raises his pictures of 
human life above the vagueness which on account 
of the suppression of details is common to the Old 
Testament illustrations and examples. He furnishes 

the “smelter” QS), who has been 


His a stereotyped example since the oldest 
Similes. prophets, with bellows (75. vi. 29); as 


symbols of the joyful existence which 
his prophecies foretelling punishment will drive 
away, he mentions, besides the voices of the bride- 
groom and of the bride, the sound of the millstones 
and thelight of the candle (čb. xxv. 10; comp. ib. 
vii. 84, xvi. 9). He also observes how the shepherd 


` © counts the sheep of his flock (db. xxxiii. 18). 


The symbolic acts of which he makes frequent 
use, whether he actually carries them out, as in 
breaking the earthen pitcher, in putting on the cords, 
and in placing the yoke on his neck, or merely im- 
agines them, as in the allegories in Jer. xiii. 1 et seg., 
are simple and easily intelligible (Baudissin, “ Einlei- 
tung," pp. 420 et seq.). 

(c) Character of His Religious Views: In conform- 
ity with the subjectivity of his nature, Jeremiah 
raised the conception of the bond between God and 
His people far above the conception of a physical 
relation, and transferred piety from mere objective 
ceremonies into the human heart (comp. 25. iv. 4, 
xvii. 9, xxix. 18, and, if Jeremianic, also xxxi. 31 
et seq.). "Through this conception of man's relation 
to the divinity, the idea of the divine universality, if 
not created by him, was yet (if Amos ix. 2-4, 5 et seq. 
be excluded) very clearly demonstrated. Although 
a large part of the passages in which the universality 
of God is most clearly expressed (Jer. xxvii. 5, 11; 
xxxii 19; xlix. 11) are doubtful as regards their 
authorship, there are nevertheless undoubted pas- 
sages (čb. xii. 14 e£ seg., and xviii. 7 et seq.) in which 

Jeremiah, although from the stand- 

Universal- point that Yuwu is the special God of 
ity of the Israel, expresses his conviction that 
Godhead. He can reject nations other than Israel 
and afterward take them again into His 

favor. If in these passages the particularistic con- 
ception of God is not completely abandoned, never- 
theless His universality is the direct consequence 
of the portrayal, which was first given by Jere- 
miah, of His omnipresence and omnipotence, filling 
heaven and earth (db. xxiii. 23; comp. ii. 16). Thus 
Jeremiah, starting out from his conception of God, 
can characterize the gods of the heathen as “no 
gods,” and can express his conviction that “among 
the idols of the heathen there is not one which can 
cause rain,” whereas YHwH has made all (db. xiv. 
92: comp. xvi. 19e£seq.). But in spite of this tendency 
toward a universalistic conception of God, which later 
. became a firm article of belief, the barriers of the na- 
tional religion had not yet fallen in Jeremiah's mind. 
This is shown most clearly by the fact that even he 
conceives of a final restoration of the tribe of Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. W. E. Nügelsbach, Der Prophet Jeremia 
und Babylon, Erlangen, 1850; C. H. Cornill, Jeremia und 
Seine Zeit, 1880; T. K. Cheyne, Jeremiah: His Life and 
Times, 1888; Lazarus, Der Prophet Jeremia; K. Marti, Der 
Prophet Jeremia. von Anatot, 1889; W. Erbt, Jeremia 
und Seine Zeit, 1902; Bernhard Duhm, Das Buch Jeremia, ` 
Uebersetzt, 1903 (comp. Introduction, pp. v.-xxxiv.); bibli- 
ography under JEREMIAH, BOOK OF. : 
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E. G. H. 

— —In Rabbinical Literature: Jeremiah, a de- 
scendant of Rahab by her marriage with Joshua 
(Sifre, Num. 78; Meg. 14b, below), was born during 
the persecution of the prophets under Jezebel (Gen. 
R. lxiv. 6; Rashi on Jer. xx. 14 reads, probably 
correctly, * Manasseh" instead of *Jezebel") The 
lofty mission for which Jeremiah was destined 
was evident even at his birth; for he not only came 
into the world circumcised (Ab. R. N. ii. [ed. 
Schechter, p. 12]; Midr. Teh. ix. [ed. Buber, p. 84]), 
but as soon as he beheld the light of day he broke 
out into loud cries, exclaiming with the voice of a 
youth: *My bowels, my bowels! Iam pained at 
my very heart; my heart maketh a noise in me," etc. 
(Jer. iv. 20). He continued by accusing his mother 
of unfaithfulness; and as the latter was greatly 
astonished to hear this unbecoming speech of her 
new-born infant, he said: “I do not mean you, my 
mother. My prophecy does not refer to you; Lam 
speaking of Zion and Jerusalem. "They deck out 
their daughters, and clothe them in purple, and put 
golden crowns on their heads; but the robbers shall 
come and take these things away." 

Jeremiah refused God's call to the prophethood, 
and referred to Moses, Aaron, Elijah, and Elisha, all 
of whom, on account of their calling, were subjected 
to sorrows and to the mockery of the Jews; and he 
excused his refusal with the plea that he was still 
too young. God, however, replied: “I love youth 
because it is innocent; it was for this reason that 
when Iled Israel out of Egypt I called him ' my 
son’ [comp. Hosea xi. 1], and when I think lovingly 
of Israel, I speak of it as of a boy [Jer. ii. 2]; hence 
do not say ‘I am a boy.'" Then God handed to 
Jeremiah the “cup of wrath,” from which he was 
to let the nations drink; and when Jeremiah asked 
which nation should drink first, the answer was 
"Israel? Then Jeremiah began to lament his fate, 
comparing himself with the high priest who was 
about to perform in the Temple the ceremonies pre- 
scribed in the case of a woman suspected of adultery 
(Num. v. 12 et seg.), and who, when he approached 
her with the *cup of the bitter water," beheld 
his own mother (Pesik. R. 26 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
129a, b]. 

The prophetic activity of Jeremiah began in the 
reign of Josiah; he was a contemporary of his 

relative the prophetess Hulda and of 

His his teacher Zephaniah (comp. Maimon- 
Prophetic ides in the introduction to “Yad”; in 
Activity. Lam. R. i. 18 Isaiah is mentioned 
as Jeremiah’s teacher). These three 

prophets divided their activity in such wise that 
Hulda spoke to the women and Jeremiah to the men 
in the street, while Zephaniah preached in the syna- 
gogue (Pesik. R. Lc.) When Josiah restored the 
true worship, Jeremiah went to the exiled ten tribes, 
whom he brought to Palestine under the rule of the 
pious king (‘Ar. 38a). Although Josiah went to 
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war with Egypt against the prophet’s advice, yet 
the latter knew that the pious king did so only in 
error (Lam. R. L.c.); and in his dirges he bitterly 
laments the king’s death, the fourth chapter of the 
‘Lamentations beginning with a dirge on Josiah 
(Lam. R. iv. 1; Targ. II Chron. xxxv. 25). 

Under Jehoiakim the prophet's life was a hard 
one; notonly did the wicked king burn the early 
chapters of Lamentations. but the prophet was 
even in danger of his life (M. K. 26a; Lam. R., In- 
troduetion, p. 28). He fared still worse, however, 
under Zedekiah, when he had to withstand many at- 
tacks both upon his teachings and upon his life. On 
account of his descent from the proselyte Rahab he 
was scorned by his contemporaries as one who had 
no right to reproach the Jews for their sins (Pesik., 
ed. Buber, xiii. 115b), and they furthermore accused 
him of unchastity (B. K. 16b). The hatred of the 
priests and of the war party against Jeremiah 
brought about his imprisonment on a false accusa- 
tion by one of them, Jeriah, a grandson of HANA- 
NIAI, an old enemy of Jeremiah. His jailer Jona- 
than, a relative of Hananiah, mocked him with the 
words: *Behold, what honors your friend has 
brought upon you! How fine is this prison in 
which you now are; truly it is like a palace!" Yet 
the prophet remained steadfast; and when the king 
asked whether Jeremiah had a prophecy for him, 
the prophet fearlessly answered: “ Yes: the King of 
Babel will lead you into exile." When he saw how 
angry the king grew on hearing this, he tried to 
change the subject, saying: “Lo, even the wicked 
seek a pretext when they revenge themselves on 
their enemies! How much greater right has one to 
expect that a just man will have sufficient reason 
for bringing evil upon any one! Your name is 
‘Zedekiah,’ indicating that you are a just ' zaddik °; 
I therefore pray you not to send me back to prison." 
The king granted this request; but he was unable 
to withstand for long the clamorings of the nobles, 
and Jeremiah was cast into a muddy pit, the inten- 
tion being that he should perish therein. As there 
was enough water in the pit to drown a man, the 
design of his enemies would have been carried out 
had not God miraculously caused the water to sink 
to the bottom and the dirt to float, so that Jeremiah 
escaped death. Even then his former keeper, Jona- 
than, mocked the prophet, calling to him: * Why 
do you not rest your head on the mud so that you 
may be able to sleep a while?” At the instance of 
Ebed-melech, the king permitted Jeremiah to be 
rescued from the pit. Jeremiah at first did not an- 
swer Ebed-melech when he called to him, because 
he thought it was Jonathan.  Ebed-melech, who 
thought that the prophet was dead, then began to 
weep, and it was only after he had heard the weep- 
ing that Jeremiah answered; thereupon he was 
drawn up from the mire (Pesik. R. 26 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 180a, b]; comp. EBED-MELECH IN RAB- 
BINICAL LITERATURE). 

The enemies and adversaries of the prophet were 
not aware that to him alone they owed the preser- 
vation of the city and the Temple, since his merits 
were so great in the eyes of God that He would not 
bring punishment upon Jerusalem so long as the 
prophet was in the city (Pesik. R. Ze. [ed. Fried- 
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mann, p. 131a]; somewhat different in the Syriac 
Apoc. Baruch, ii.). The prophet was therefore com- 
manded by God to go to Anathoth ; and 

During the in his absence the city was taken and 
Destruction the Temple destroyed. When Jere- 
of the miah on his return beheld smoke rising 
Temple. from the Temple, he rejoiced because 
he thought that the Jews had re- 

formed and were again bringing burnt offerings to 
the sanctuary. Soon, however, he discovered his 
error, and bégan to weep bitterly, lamenting that he 
had left Jerusalem to be destroyed. He now fol- 
lowed the road to Babylon, which was strewn with 
corpses, until he overtook the captives being led 
away by Nebuzar-adan, whom he accompanied as 
far as the Euphrates (Pesik. R. d.c.; comp. Syriac 
Apoc. Baruch, Ze). Although Jeremiah, by the ex- 
press command of Nebuchadnezzar, was allowed to 
come and go as he pleased (Jer. xxxix. 12), yet when 
he saw captives he voluntarily caused himself to be 
chained or otherwise bound to them, notwithstand- 


ing Nebuzar-adan, who, anxious to carry out the ` ` 


orders of his master, always unchained him. At last 
Nebuzar-adan said to Jeremiah: * You are one of 
these three: a false prophet, one who despises suf- 
fering, ora murderer. For years you have prophesied 
the downfall of Jerusalem, and now when the 
prophecy has been fulfilled, you are sorry, which 
shows that you yourself do not believe in your 
propbecies. Or you are one who voluntarily seeks 
suffering; for I take care that nothing shall happen 
to you, yet you yourself seek pain. Or perhaps you 
are hoping that the king will kill me when he hears 
that you have suffered so much, and he will think 
that I have not obeyed his commands" (Pesik., ed. 
Buber, xiv. 113; Lam. R., Introduction, p. 34). 

After the prophet had marched with the captives 
as far as the Euphrates, he decided to return to Pal- 
estine in order to counsel and comfort those that had 
remained behind. When the exiles saw that the 
prophet was about to leave them, they began to cry 
bitterly, saying: “O father Jeremiah, you too are 
abandoning us!" But he answered: *I call heaven 
and earth to witness, had you shed a single tear at 
Jerusalem for your sins you would not now be in 
exile? (Pesik. R. 26 [ed. Friedmann, p. 181b]; ac- 
cording to Pesik., ed. Buber, and Lam. R. /.c. God 
commanded Jeremiah to return to Palestine). On 
the way back to Jerusalem he found portions of the 
bodies of the massacred Jews, which he picked up 
lovingly one after another and placed in various 
parts of his garments, all the while lamenting that 
his warnings had been heeded so little by these un- 
fortunates (Pesik., ed. Buber, and Lam. R. /.e.). 

It was on this journey that Jeremiah had the cu- 
rious vision which he relates in the following words: 
* When I went up to Jerusalem, I saw a woman, 
clad in black, with her hair unbound, sitting on the 

top of the [holy] mountain, weeping 


Vision and sighing, and crying with a loud 
of the voice, * Who will comfort me?’ Iap- 


Mourning proached her and said, ‘If you area 
Woman. woman, then speak; but if you area 
spirit, then depart from me.’ She an- 

swered, ‘Do you not know me? Iam the woman with 
the seven children whose father went far oversea, 
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and while I was weeping over his absence, word 
was brought to me that a house had fallen in and 
buried my children in its ruins; and now I no longer 
know for whom I weep or for whom my hair is un- 
bound.’ Then said I to her, ‘ You are no better 
than my mother Zion, who became a pasture for the 
beasts of the field.’ She answered, ‘I am your 
mother Zion: I am the mother of theseven.' Isaid, 
‘Your misfortune is like that of Job. He was de- 
prived of his sons and daughters, and so were you; 
but as fortuneagain smiled upon him, so it will like- 
wise smile upon you’” (Pesik. R. Lc. ; in IV Esd. 
there is mentioned a similar vision of Ezra; comp. 
Lévi in * R. E. J.” xxiv. 281-285). 

On his return to Jerusalem it was the chief task 
of the prophet to protect the holy vessels of the 
Temple from profanation; he therefore had the 
holy tent and the Ark of the Covenant taken [by 
angels ?] to the mountain from which God showed 
the Holy Land to Moses shortly before his death (II 
Mace. ii. 5 e£ seg.; comp. ARK IN RABBINICAL LIT- 
ERATURE). From the mountain Jeremiah went to 
Egypt, where he remained until that country was 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar and he was carried 
to Babylon (Seder ‘Olam R. xxvi.; comp. Ratner's 
remark on the passage, according to which Jeremiah 
went to Palestine again). 

The Christian legend (pseudo-Epiphanius, “De 
Vitis Prophetarum ^; Basset, “ Apocryphen Ethio- 
piens, " i. 25-29), according to which Jeremiah was 
stoned by his compatriots in Egypt because he re- 
proached them with their evil deeds, became known 
to the Jews through Ibn Yahya (“Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah,” ed. princeps, p. 99b); this account of 
Jeremiah's martyrdom, however, may have come 
originally from Jewish sources. Another Christian 
legend narrates that Jeremiah by prayer freed Egypt 
from a plague of crocodiles and mice, for which rea- 
son his name was for a long time honored by the 
Egyptians (pseudo-Epiphanius and Yahya, J.c.). 
The assertion—made by Yahya (.c. p. 101a) and by 
Abravanel (to Jer. i. 5), but not by Isserles, as 
Yahya erroneously states—that Jeremiah held a 
conversation with Plato, is also of Christian origin. 

In haggadic literature Jeremiah and Moses are 
often mentioned together, their life and works being 
presented in parallel lines. The following old mid- 
rash is especially interesting in connection with 
Deut. xviii. 18, in which a prophet like Moses is 
promised: “As Moses was a prophet for forty years, 
so was Jeremiah; as Moses prophesied concerning 
Judah and Benjamin, so did Jeremiah; as Moses’ 
own tribe [the Levites under Korah] rose up against 
him, so did Jeremiah's tribe revolt against him; 
Moses was cast into the water, Jeremiah into a pit; 
as Moses was saved by a female slave (the slave of 
Pharaoh's daughter) so Jeremiah was rescued by a 
male slave [Ebed-melech]|: Moses reprimanded the 
people in discourses, so did Jeremiah” (Pesik., ed. 
Buber, xiii. 112a; comp. Matt. xvi. 14). 

Compare the rabbinical section of the following 
articles: EBED-MELECH; MANNA; TEMPLE. 

S. S. L. G. 

JEREMIAH, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: 
Contents: Atthe beginning of the book is a super- 
scription (i. 1-8) which, after giving the parentage 
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of Jeremiah, fixes the period of his prophetical 
activity as extending from the thirteenth year of 
Josiah to the eleventh of Zedekiah (7.c., the year of 
the second deportation, 586 n.c.). This period cer- 
tainly does not cover the whole contents of the book ; 
hence probably the superscription was originally 
that of an older book of smaller compass. This is 
followed by the first part, i. 4-xxxviii. 28a, contain- 
ing prophecies concerning the kingdom of Judah and 
incidents from the life of the prophet up to the de- 
struetion of Jerusalem and the second deportation. 
Only one passage treats of a different subject, viz., 
ch. xxv. 183 et seq., containing Yuwm’s command 
to Jeremiah, according to which the 
prophet was to proclaim God's judg- 
ment to foreign peoples. The second 
part of the book, xxxviii. 28b-xliv. 
30, contains prophecies and narrations from the pe- 
riod following the destruction of Jerusalem. Asan 
appendix to this, in ch. xlv.,is a short warning to 
Baruch on the occasion of his writing down the words 
of Jeremiah. A third part, xlvi.-li., comprises 
prophecies against foreign peoples. At the end are 
given, by way of appendix, historical data (lii.) con- 
cerning Zedekiah, the deportation of the captivesto 
Babylon, and the change in the fortunes of King 
Jehoiachin. 

Critical View: § I. The Prophecies in Part I.: 
In the first part no consistent plan of arrangement, 
The 
Speeches not being separated by superscriptions, 
and data generally (though not always as to time 
and occasion) being absent, it is very difficult to fix 
the date of composition. In this first part, how- 
ever, may be distinguished different groups which, 
with a single exception, reflect substantially the 
successive phases of the development of Jeremiah's 
prophetic activity. These groups are five in num- 
ber, as follows: 

(1) Ch. i. 4-vi. 30, belonging to the reign of Josiah. 
Its first passage, describing the calling of the prophet, 
is also chronologically the oldest (iii. 6b-18, fixed 
by the superscription as belonging to the time of 
Josiah, does not harmonize with the assumed his- 
torical background [see below, 8 IL]; the super- 
scription is undoubtedly a later addition). 

(9) Ch. vii.-xx., in the main, of the time of Jehoia- 
kim. This group contains passages that belong to 
earlier and later dates respectively. For instance, 
ch. xi. 1-8 is earlier: the mention of the “ words of the 
covenant” assigns it to the antecedent period (Jo- 
siah) and as having been written soon after the dis- 
covery of the Book of Deuteronomy. Ch. xiii. is cer- 
tainly later, and probably belongs to the time of the 
young king Jehoiachin (see below, § II). Other 
passages in this group should be excluded as not 
being by Jeremiah, or at least as having been only 
partially written by him: ch. ix. 22 et seg. ; ch. ix. 
24 et seq. ; ch. x. 1-16; and the sermon on the Sab- 
bath, ch. xvii. 19-27 (see below, § II.). 

(8) Speeches from various periods: (v) a proc- 
lamation of the certain fall of Jerusalem made, ac- 
cording to the superscription to Zedekiah and the 
people, during the siege of Jerusalem, t.e., about 
588 B.C. (xxi. 1-10); (P) menacing prophecies against 
the kings of Judah in the time of Jehoiakim (608; 
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xxi. 11-xxii. 19), completed by the passage xxii. 20- 
30, descriptive of the leading away of Jehoiachin 
into captivity (597); (c) threats against the “ unfaith- 
ful shepherds” (i.e., the prophets), the promise of 
peace and of the real shepherd (after 597), and warn- 
ings against false prophets and god- 
Dated less priests (perhaps in the time of 
Prophecies. Jehoiakim; xxiii. 1-8, 9-40); (d) the 
vision of the two baskets of figs, illus- 
trating the fate of the captives and of those who 
were left behind, from the period after the first de- 
portation by Nebuchadnezzar, in 597 (xxiv.); (e) 
threats of punishments to be inflicted on Judah and 
the surrounding nations, in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim, 7.¢., the year of the battle of Carchemish 
(605 ; xxv.); (f) the first of the historical passages 
recounting Jeremiah's prophecy in the Temple 
(comp. vii.), his arrest, his threatened death, and his 
rescue, in which connection the martyrdom of the 
prophet Uriah is briefly mentioned (xx vi.). 

(4) Utterances from the time of Zedekiah (see 
& IL), with an appendix, the last connected prophecy 
of any length, in ch. xxxv., treating of the fidelity 
of the Rechabites and of the unfaithfulness of Judah. 
' This dates from a somewhat earlier period, that of 
Jehoiakim (because certainly before 597), and thus 
forms a transition to the first passages of the narra- 
tive sections. 

(5) The fifth group of part I. consists of the first 
half of the historical narrative concerning Jeremiah's 
life and work, xxxvi.-xxxviii. 28a, and may be thus 
divided: (a) account of the writing, destruction, and 
rewriting of the prophecies of Jeremiah under Jehoi- 
akim (xxxvi.); (b) narratives and sayings from the 
time of Zedekiah, who is introduced as a new ruler 
atthe beginning of this historical account (xxxvii. 
1) although often mentioned before in the prophe- 
cies (xxxvii.-xxxviii. 28a). 

§ II. Displaced, Disputed, and Non-Authentic Passages 
of Part I.: In group 2 the short admonition in ix. 22 
et seq. is certainly not genuine; itisa warning against 
self-glorification and an appeal to those who would 
boast to glory in the knowledge of God instead. 
As its sententious style indicates, it was probably 
taken from a collection of wise sayings. The ques- 
tion as to the genuineness of the second short utter- 
ance, ix. 24 et seq., which proclaims God's punish- 
ment upon the uncircumcised—the heathen who are 
uncircumcised in the flesh, and the Israelites who 
are uncircumcised in heart—can not be so easily de- 
cided, since the Biblical conception of being uncir- 
cumcised in heart is found elsewhere in Jeremiah. 

Again, the following section, x. 1-16, 


Relations is certainly not genuine. Here, in a 
with style wholly like that of Deutero- 
Deutero- Isaiah, the speaker mocks at the un- 
Isaiah. reality of idols, which exist only 


as images and hence are not to be 
feared; this recalls the time of Deutero-Isaiah and 
the idols of Babylon rather than the period of Jere- 
miah and the tendency of his contemporaries to wor- 
ship other gods than Yuwu. The interpolated Ara- 
maic verse (x. 11) is held by Duhm to be a magic 
formula with which the later Jews, who did not 
know much Hebrew, used to exorcise the various evil 
spirits in the air, shooting stars, meteors, and comets. 


In xi.-xx., besides various additions to Jeremiah’s 
sayings which can not be by the prophet himself, 
there are two passages which till now have gener- 
ally, and probably rightly, been held to be genuine, 
although they do not belong to the time of Jehoia- 
kim. That the passage xi. 1-8 is earlier, and be- 
longs to the time of Josiah, has been explained 
above ($ L) Ch. xiii, however, must have been 
written later than Jehoiakim's time; after a symbolic 
narrative of a girdle buried beside the Euphrates, 
and which, in that it is soiled and unfit for use, 
represents Israel and Judah, the passage treats of 
the king and “queen "—that is, the queen mother— 
to whom it is announced that'they must descend 
from their throne; and the deportation of the 
whole of Judah is similarly foretold. The king in 
this case, however, with whom his mother is men- 
tioned on equal terms, is certainly (comp. xxii. 26, 
xxix. 9) the youthful Jehoiachin, and the time is 
shortly before his deportation to Babylon. The one 
non-authentic passage incorporated in group 2 is 
that concerning the Sabbath, xvii. 19-27. "The rea- 
son why the prophet can not be credited with the 
authorship of this passage, though in 

Passageon form and content it is not unlike 
Sabbath Jeremiah, is the high value put upon 
Not the observance of holy days, which is 
Genuine. wholly foreign to the prophet. The 
author of the passage not only recom- 

mends the keeping of the Sabbath day holy as a 
day of rest ordained by God, but he even goes so 
far as to make the possibility of future salvation, and 
even directly the destruction of Jerusalem, depend 
upon the observance or non-observance of this day. 

In group 8, ch. xxv. is doubtful (see below, $ IV., 
in connection with the prophecy against foreign 
peoples in xlvi.-1i.). 

In group 4 (of the time of Zedekiah) certain parts 
of the promises in xxx.-xxxiii. have given rise to 
doubt in more than one respect. Of the three sec- 
tions in this collection, xxx. e£ seq., xxxii, and 
xxxiii, the middle one may, however, be accepted 
without reserve. This section begins (xxxii. 9) with 
a relation of Jeremiah's purchase of a field in Ana- 
thoth in accordance with ancient usage, at the time 
when the Babylonians were already besieging Jeru- 
salem (comp. xxxii. 1 with lii. 5, in opposition to 
lii. 4), and of Jeremiah's prophecy to Zedekiah of the 
conquest of the city and of the deportation to Baby- 
lon. The divine promise is appended to this narra- 
tion: * Houses and fields and vineyards shall be pos- 
sessed again” (2b. verse 15), which, upon a question 
of the prophet’s, is explained thus (20. verses 26 et 
8eg.): Jerusalem will be burned by the Chaldeans on 
account of its sins, but afterward YHWH will collect 
His people, scattered in all lands. He will make 
an everlasting covenant with them, and will cause 
them with rejoicing to settle again in this land (čb. 
verse 41). 

The first of the three sections, xxx. e£ seq., fore- 
tells another day of terror for Jacob, but also prom- 
ises liberation from foreign rule, punishment of the 
enemy, the rebuilding of the destroyed cities by the 
people (who will have begun to increase again and 
whose numbers will have been swelled by the return 
of Ephraim), and the making of a new covenant. In 
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this section the following passages are doubtful as 
regards a Jeremianic origin: the passage in which 
the servant of God, Jacob, is comforted 

Ungenuine in his exile with words of Deutero- 
Passages Isaiah (xxx. 10 c£ seg. ; comp. Isa. xl. 


in Later ct seg.); the threat inserted among 
Sections. the words of promise (xxx. 28 et seq. ; 


comp. xxiii. 19 e£ seq., where this 
threat occurs again, likewise in an inappropriate 
place); the description of Yuwu's power on the sea 
(Xxxl. 85b, similar to Isa. li. 15); and various other 
passages which have many points of contact with 
Deutero-Isaiah. A considerable portion of this sec- 
tion is shown to be secondary matter by the fact 
that it is lacking in the text of the Septuagint. At 
any rate, examination leads to the conclusion that 
this section, like so much else in the Book of Jere- 
miah, was worked over afterward, although it is not 
justifiable to deny to Jeremiah the authorship of the 
whole of the section, nor to assume that it was 
written by a post-exilic author. Such a writer 
would have had more interest in thehope that the 
Judeans, only a part of whom had come back, would 
all return home, whereas for a prophet who wrote 
immediately before the downfall of Judah it was 
more natural to recall the overthrow of the Northern 
Kingdom, and to express the hope that with the 
return of Ephraim Judah also would return, al- 
though its present downfall seemed certain to him. 

In the third of these sections, ch. xxxiii., the con- 
clusion (xxxiii. 14-26)is suspicious. It is missing in 
the Septuagint, although no plausible reason for the 
omission is apparent. Not to speak of smaller mat- 
ters, the fact that the people among whom (accord- 
ing to verse 24) the prophet was sojourning, and 
who were wholly opposed to the compatriots of 
the prophet, can only have been Babylonians—who 
indeed might have said insultingly of Israel that “it 
was no more a nation before them” (75.)—does not 
seem to accord with Jeremiah's authorship. The 
passage must consequently have been written by 
one of the exiles in Babylon and not by Jeremiah, 
in whose time such a taunt could not have been ut- 
tered either in Palestine or later in Egy pt. 

S III The Historical Sections of Parts I. and II.: 
The historical passages contained in xx vi. and xxx vi.- 
xlv.display such an exact knowledge of 
the events described in the life of Jere- 
miah, and contain so many interesting 
details, that as a matter of course they 
were formerly considered to have been 
written by a pupil of Jeremiah in close touch with 
him. When Kuenen and other commentators object 
that in certain passages the single episodes are not 
properly arranged and that details necessary for a 
complete understanding of the situation are lacking, 
it must be remembered that it is just an eye-witness 
who would easily pass over what seemed to him as 
matter of course and likewise displace certain details. 
Moreover, a comparison with the text of the Septua- 
gint shows that in the historical as in the prophetical 
passages many changes were made after composition. 
It is therefore neither necessary nor advisable to set, 
with Kuenen, 550 n.c. as the date of the first edition 
of the book; but even if that late date be accepted 
one must still suppose that the notes of a pupil and 


Ch. xxvi. 
and 
XXXV.-xlv. 


eye-witness had been used as material. If, however, 
the former and generally prévalent opinion is main- 
tained (which has been readopted also 

Work of by Duhm), namely, that the historical 

Baruch. passages were written by a pupil of 

Jeremiah, there can be no doubt that 
this pupil was Baruch. Since it is known that it 
was Baruch and not Jeremiah who first wrote down 
the prophecies, and since in all cases the speeches in 
the historical portions can not be taken out of their 
setting, it seems the most natural thing to suppose 
that Baruch was also directly concerned in the com- 
position of the historical passages. But this does 
not at all exclude the possibility of the insertion, 
shortly after the passages had been written and put 
together, of various details and episodes. This 
theory is supported by Jeremiah’s admonition to 
Baruch (in xlv.), which, although addressed to 
him by the prophet on the occasion of Jeremiah 
dictating the prophecies in the time of Jehoiakim, 
yet stands at the end of the section containing proph- 
ecies against Judah. The fact that this admonition 
occurs at the end of the original Book of Jeremiah 
(concerning xlvi. et seg. see § IV.) can only mean 
that Baruch placed it at the end of the book edited 
by him as a legitimation of his labor. 

§ IV. The Prophecies Against Foreign Peoples in Part 
III.: Ch. xxv. speaks of the direction received by 
Jeremiah from God to proclaim Iis anger to foreign 
peoples. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim—thatis, the 
year of the battle of Carchemish and of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s victory and accession to the throne—Jere- 
miah proclaims that YirwH, in revenge for Judah's 
sins, will bring His servant Nebuchadnezzar and the 
peoples of the north against Judah and the surround- 
ing peoples; that they will serve the King of Daby- 
lon for seventy years; and that at the end of this 
time Yuwu will punish the King of Babylon and 
the Chaldeans. In connection with this, Jeremiah is 
further told to pass the wine-cup of divine wrath to 
all the nations to whom he is sent, and all the na- 
tions who must drink of the cup are enumerated. 
But however appropriate it may have been for Jere- 
miah to announce the downfall of foreign nations 
(comp. xxxvi. 2 and i. 5), and however much the 
expression *cup of wrath" may sound like one of 

Jeremiah's, since this illustration oc- 


Prophecy curs often after him and accordingly 
Not by probably goes back to him, yet this 
Jeremiah. prophecy as it now stands (in xxv.) 


can not have been written by him. 
The proclamation of the punishment of Dabylon 
(ib. verses 12-14) interrupts the connection of the 
threatening of the nations by Babylon. Also the 
words “all that is written in this book, which Jere- 
miah hath prophesied against all the nations " (verse 
13) can not of course have originated with Jere- 
miah. Finally, the enumeration of the nations that 
must drink from the cup of wrath (verses 17-26) is 
not Jeremianic; indeed, some of the nations were 
located far from Jeremiah’s horizon, and the con- 
cluding remark (verse 26), with the puzzling word 
“Sheshach” (¢.¢., Babylon), certainly dates from a 
much later period. This passage characteristically 
illustrates the fact that more than one hand worked 
on the amplification. and that such passages arose 
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in several stages, as may be observed in detail by a 
comparison with the Septuagint text (see § VI.). 

The question next arises as to whether the proph- 
ecies against foreign nations contained in xlvi.-li. 
are really those which, according to xxv., were to 
be expected as the latter's amplification. This ques- 
tion seems all the more natural because in the text 
of the Septuagint those prophecies are actually in- 
corporated in xxv. If 1. etseg., a long oracle dealing 
with the sentence against Babylon, be left out of 
consideration, there can be no doubt that the section 
xlvi.-xlix. hasin some way a Jeremianic basis. "The 
single oracles of this section are in part expressly 
referred to Jeremiah in the heading, and the victory 
of Nebuchadnezzar is in part given as their occasion, 
At any rate the hypothesis that this section isa work- 
ing over of original Jeremianic material is to be pre- 
ferred to the difficulties attending the various other 
theories that have been suggested to explain the later 
origin of xlvi.-xlix. On the face of it, it is hardly 
probable that a later author would have written a 
whole series of oracles and have artificially made 
them seem to belong to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
merely for the sake of enriching the Book of Jere- 
miah. If it is suggested that some one else, perhaps 
Alexander the Great, was intended by the Nebu- 
chadnezzar of these oracles, it must be objected that 
even to the last judgment, that against Blam (which, 

however, did not originally belong in 

Oracles this section; see below), which might 

Worked be taken to mean Persia, no reference 

Over. to post-Jeremianic events can be found. 

A detailed examination, however, 

shows that in most of these prophecies only a Jere- 

mianic basis is possible. The prophecy concerning 

the Philistines in xlvii. (but without the heading) 

is the one that could most readily be accepted as 
belonging as a whole to Jeremiah. 

On the other hand, it is to be supposed that all 
the other oracles underwent a more or less extensive 
revision, so that they do not give the impression of 
being real prophetie utterances, but seem rather to 
be compilations by later scholars, who also made 
use of the oracles of other prophets, especially of the 
exilic and post-exilic passages in Isaiah (comp. Jer. 
xlviii. 43 et seg. with Isa. xxiv. 17, 18a; Jer. xlix. 18 
with Isa. xiii. 19 e£ seq. ; Jer. xlix. 24 with Isa. xiii. 8), 
This working over of the material explains the lack of 
perspicuity and the non-adherence to the historical 
situation which frequently characterize these proph- 
ecies. The following oracles are contained in this 
section: («) the oracle against Egypt, in two parts, 
xlvi. 1-12 and xlvi. 18-28 (comp. xlvi. 27-28 [= xxx. 
10 et seg.] with the consolations of Deutero-Isaiah); 
(b that against the Philistines, xlvii; (c) that 
against Moab, xlviii., which in parts recalls Isa. xv. 
et seqg.; (d) that against Ammon, xlix. 1-6; (e) that 
against Edom, xlix. 7-22, which has much in 
common with that of Obadiah; (f) that against Da- 
mascus and other Aramaic cities, xlix. 23-27; (g) 
that against Kedar and other Arabic tribes, xlix. 
28-88; and (A) that against Elam, xlix. 84-89. 
Whereas the other nations named all lay within 
Jeremiah's horizon, this was not the case with Elam, 
since Judah had no direct dealings with this coun- 
try until after the Exile. This alone would not, 


however, be a sufficient reason for denying that 
Jeremiah wrote the oracle, especially since as early 
as Isa. xxii. 6 the Elamites were known as vassals 
of the kings of Assyria, and hence an interest in the 
history of Elam could not have been so far removed 
from a prophet of Israel as may now appear. By 
whom and at what time the supposed revision of 
Jeremiah's original stock of material was made, it is 
impossible to determine; but the large number of 
similar expressions connecting the separate oracles 
makes it probable that there was only one redaction. 

The oracle against Babylon, 1.-li. 58, which fol- 
lows the section xlvi.-xlix., and to which a histor- 
ical addition is appended (li. 59-64), is very clearly 
seen to be non-Jeremianic in spite of the fact that 
individual passages recall very vividly Jeremiah's 
style. It is really no oracle at all, but a description 
in oracle form, dating from after the Exile, and 
originally written so as to appear as a production by 
Jeremiah, for which purpose the author assumes the 
standpoint of an older time. Since he is acquainted 
with Deutero-Isaiah (comp. li. 15-19 with Jer. x. 12- 
16, which is also taken from Deutero-Isaiah, and ap- 
parently furnishes the direct basis for the passage 
in question), and describes the upheaval in Baby- 
lon and the destruction of the city—making use of 
the exilic oracle in Isa. xiii. e seq. (Jer. 1. 16, 89 et seg. ; 
comp. |. 89;li. 40 with Isa. xxxiv. 14 and xxxiv, 6 ef 

seq.). he can not have written it before 
Not Before the end of the Babylonian exileat the 
the End of earliest. This also explains why the 
the Exile. destroyers of Babylon are called 
“kings of Media” (li. 28). Moreover, 
the author of the oracle against Babylon made 
use of the Jeremianic oracle against Edom, at 
times quoting it literally (comp. l. 44-46 with 
xlix. 19-21; and the origin of l. 41-48 is found 
in vi. 22-24). 'That he lived in Jerusalem may 
be inferred not only from ]. 5, in which, speaking 
of the returning exiles, he says that their faces were 
turned “hitherward,” but also from the fact that 
he is much more concerned with the desecrated and 
destroyed Temple of Jerusalem than are the proph- 
ets of the Exile. The added passage, li. 59-64, pro- 
ceeding probably from a historical record of a jour- 
ney to Babylon made by Seraiah, was most likely 
written by the author of the oracleagainst Babylon, 
if not by some one later, who desired by his short 
narrative to authenticate the oracle which he took to 
be Jeremianic. 

The section closes with the words: “Thus far 
[are] the words of Jeremiah," showing that the Book 
of Jeremiah once ended at this point, and that that 
which follows is a later addition. In fact, lii. is a 
historical account, concerning Zedekiah, the depor- 
tation to Babylon, and the turning-point in the for- 
tunes of Jehoiachin, which was transferred from the 
Book of Kings to that of Jeremiah. This is shown 
by the fact that with slight variations and with the 
exception of two passages, the two accounts agree; 
one of the exceptions is presented by three verses 
giving a count of the exiles, which are found 
only in Jeremiah (lii 28-30) and which were 
probably inserted later from some separate source, 
since they are lacking also in the text of the Septu- 
agint; the other is the short passage recording 
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the appointment of Gedaliah as governor, his 
murder, and the flight to Egypt of those who 
were left, which is lacking in Jeremiah (II Kings 
xxv. 22-26), and which doubtless was purposely 
omitted because the same facts had already been re- 
corded elsewhere in the Book of Jeremiah (xl. et 
seqg.). Moreover, the addition of ch. lii. was of 
itself not necessary, since the information given in 
it was already partially Known from earlier state- 
ments of the Book of Jeremiah; and the last pas- 
sage concerning the change in the fate of Jehoiachin 
is wholly superfluous, since the event recorded 
took place after Jeremiah’s death. 

S V. Sources of the Book of Jeremiah, According to 
Duhm: What has here been said concerning the sup- 
posed origin of the Book of Jeremiah corresponds to 
the opinion held on the subject by most modern 
scholars, whose consensus, though they may differ 
in detail, has indorsed the view as a whole and in 
substance. The views of Duhm differ materially 
from this opinion, however many points of contact 
therewith it may show, because Duhm, in opposition 
to previous conceptions, has with an unparalleled 
boldness and confidence extended his critical inves- 
tigation to the most minute details, for which reason 
his analysis is here given separately. Although it 
seems more plausible to suppose that the real proph- 
ecies of Jeremiah are contained in the versified por- 
tions, whereas in the prose utterances the thoughts of 
Jeremiah have been worked over, for the most part 
in the form of sermons, the question still arises 
whether one is justified in “ascribing, with the 
greatest detail, [the various parts of] writings 
which without doubt have passed through many 
hands before they received the form in which we 
know them, to their [respective] authors” (see 
Noldeke in “Z. D. M. G.” Ivii. 412). Duhm distin- 
guishes: 

(1) Jeremiah’s Poems. These, in all about sixty, 
date (a) from the period when Jeremiah was still 

in Anathcth: the cycle ii. 2b, 3, 14-28; 


Duhm's 29-37; iii. 1-5; 12b, 13, 19, 20; 21-25; 
Analysis. iv. 1, 3, 4; the cycle xxxi. 2-6; 15-20; 


21, 22, and perhaps xxx.12-15; the 
oldest five poems concerning the Scythians, iv. 5-8; 
lib, 12a, 18, 15-1'7a; 19-21, 23-26; 29-81; (b) from 
the time of Josiah: v. 1-6a; 6b-9; 10-17; vi. 1-5; 
6b-8, 9-14; 16, 17, 20; 22-202; 21-80; vii. 28 et seq. ; 
viii. 4-7a;8, 9, 13, 14-17; 18-23; ix. 1-8; 9;16-18; 19- 
91; x. 19, 20, 22; (e) from the time of Joah: xxii. 10; 
(d) from the time of Jehoiakim: xxii. 13-17, and prob- 
ably xi. 15 e£ seq. ; xii. 7-12 (from the first period); 
xxii. 18 et seq., and perhaps xxii. 6b, 7; 20-23; xiii. 
15 et seq.; 11; 18, 19; 20, 21a, 22-25a, 26 et seq. (from 
the time after the burning of the book-roll); (e) from 
the time of Jehoiachin: xxii. 24; 98; (f£) from a later 
period (a more exact definition is unnecessary): de- 
scription of the great famine, xiv. 2-10; of the evil 
conditions in the country and their results, xv. 5-9; 
xvi. 5-7; xviii. 18-17; xxiii. 9-12; 18-15; impressive 
complaints of personal enmities, xi. 18-20; xv. 10- 
12, 15-19a, 20 et seq. ; x vii. 9 e£ seq., 14, 16 et seq. ; x viii. 
18-20; xx. 7-11; xx. 14-18; from an earlier period, 
but first inserted after the restoration of the roll: 
xiv. 17 et seq. ; xvii. 1-4; (g) from the last period of 
Zedekiah (according to Baruch), xxxviii. 22. 
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(2) The Book of Baruch. Besides single data and 
exhortations preserved in i.-xxv. (e.g., i. 1-8, 6; vii. > 
18; comp. xliv. 15 e£ seq., xi. 21, vii. 21 e£ seq.), the 
following passages are derived from this book (they 
are here arranged according to their original order 
of succession, the groups of verses which have been 
revised being marked with an asterisk): (v) on the 
time of Jehoiakim: xxvi. 1-3, 4 (to ON), 6-24 (early 

period); xxxvi. 1-26; 32 (fourth and 


Parts fifth yearsof Jehoiakim); xxxv. 1-11* 
Ascribed (a later year); (5) on the time of Zede- 


to Baruch. kiah: xxviii. la, xxvii. 2 et seqg., xxviii. 

2-18, 15-17 (fourth year of Zedekiah) ; 
xxix. 1 (to moy), 3, 4a, 5-7, 11-15, 21-28, 94 et seg.,* 
26-29 (probably the same period); xxxiv. 1-7* 
(ninth year); xxxiv. 8-11*; xxxvii. 5, 12-18, 20 et 
seg. ; xxxii. 6-15; xxxviii, 1, 8-22, 24-282 (during the 
siege of Jerusalem); (e) on the time after the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, events in Mizpah and the emi- 
gration to Egypt: xxxviii. 98b, xxxix. 3, 14a, xl. 6; 
xl. 7-xlii. 9, 18a, 14, 19-21, xliii. 1-7; (d) on an event 
in Egypt (comp. vii. 18): xliv. 15a, 16-19, 24 et seq.,* 
38b; xlv. forms the conclusion. 

(8) The Supplements to the Writings of Jeremiah 
and Baruch. These comprise about 800 verses, that 
is, more than the poems of. Jeremiah (about 280 
verses) and the sections from the Book of Baruch 
(about 200 verses) The process of amplification, 
by which the Book of Jeremiah grew to its present 
size, must have gone on for centuries. It is possible 
that single additions (which are difficult to identify) 
were incorporated in the roll of the Book of Jere- 
miah in the Persian period. The greatest number 
of additions was made in the third century, the age 
of “the most midrashic literature”; the most recent 
are in general the Messianic passages and their com- 

plement, the prophecy concerning the 
Messianic heathen. They are in part (as in i.— 
Passages. xxv.) inserted among older additions, 
in part placed together in a separate 
section (xxx. et seq., xlvi.-li.), which could not have 
originated before the end ofthe second century B.c., 
and which have received even later additions; single 
passages (e.g., xxxiii. 14-26) are so late as not even 
to have come into the Septuagint. These additions 
fall into separate categories according to their con- 
tents: (a) amplifications in the nature of sermons in 
connection with verses of the Jeremianic text, to 
suit the needs of the post-exilic period; (b) short 
narratives, in the form of the Midrash or of free 
versification, recording deeds and sayings of the 
prophet; (e) consolatory passages which in part are 
appended to an admonitory sermon, and in part 
stand in a separate group in xxxii. e£ seg.; (d) addi- 
tions of various kinds having no connection with 
the contents of the book. 

However justifiable it may be to separate the 
"songs" of Jeremiah, the question still arises 
whether much of that which Duhm excludes as a 
later addition may not still be Jeremianic, since it is 
easy to suppose that besides the versified portions 
there must also have been prose utterances of Jere- 
miah, to which these excluded passages may have 
belonged. 

S VI. Relation of the Hebrew Text to the Septua- 
gint: A comparison of the Masoretic text with the 
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Septuagint throws some light on the last phase in 
the history of the origin of the Book of Jeremiah, 
inasmuch as the translation into Greek was already 
under way before the work on the Hebrew book 
had come to anend. This is shown by the fact that 
a large part of the additions to the Hebrew text, 
which, absent in the Septuagint, are evidently sec- 
ondary, are proved also by their contents to be 
later elaborations. The two texts differ above all in 
that the Septuagint is much shorter, 
Additions containing about 2,700 words (that is, 
tothe about one-eighth of the whole book) 
Septuagint. less than the Hebrew. On the other 
hand, headings in the Hebrew text 
are only comparatively rare. Even if the text of 
the Septuagint is proved to be the oider, it does not 
necessarily follow that all these variations first arose 
after the Greek translation had been made, because 
two different editions of the same text might have 
been in process of development side by side. Fur- 
thermore, the correspondence between the Septua- 
gint and the Hebrew is too great, and their rela- 
tionship too close, for one to be able to speak of 
two redactions. They are rather two editions of 
the same redaction. 

§ VII. Origin of the Book of Jeremiah: The 
different stages in the history of the growth of the 
book as they are shown in the two theories of its 
origin, that of Duhm and that of Ryssel, practically 
coincide. The book, dictated by Jeremiah himself 
under Jehoiakim, was first worked over by a pupil, 
probably Baruch, who added later utterances, which 
he wrote perhaps partly at the dictation of the 
prophet, but in the main independently, and to 
which he furthermore added narrative passages (at 
least for the time preceding the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem). This “Book of Baruch,” the composition of 
which Kuenen without sufficient reason (see above, 
§ TIL.) places first in the second half of the Baby- 
lonian exile, concludes with the passage addressed 
to that scribe. It contains oracles concerning for- 
eign nations, which, however, stood immediately 
after the section referring to the cup of wrath for the 
nations, and had little to do with the group of 
oracles, now contained in xlvi.-li., concerning the 
nations conquered by Nebuchadnezzar. Besides 

the oracie concerning Babylon, which 
Final is without doubt not genuine, the 
Redaction. one concerning Elam must also have 
been added later, since, according to 
its dating, it did not belong to the oracles of the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim. The Book of Jeremiah 
at a comparatively early date became subject to 
additions and revisions, which were made especially 
in the schools and from the material of Deutero- 
Isaiah; and the only question which suggests it- 
self is whether this critical activity in reality must 
have continued until the end of the second century 
or even later. The book asa whole was first ter- 
minated by the addition of the oracle concerning 
Babylon, and again later by the addition of the 
account taken from the Book of Kings. 
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JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF: A Greek apocry- 
phon, being a fictitious letter which Jeremiah is sup- 
posed to have written to the Jews who were about 
to be led as captives to Babylonia, the purpose of 
the letter being to warn them against idolatry. It 
seems to be written with especial reference to Jer. 
x. 1-16, wherein the prophet sharply contrasts the 
living and everlasting God of Israel with the idols 
of Babylonia. Jer. x. 11, a declamation addressed 
to the Babylonians, distinguished by being written 
in Aramaic, appears to have suggested the idea 
(as may be seen from the Targum to the passage) 
that Jeremiah sent an epistle of that nature (comp. 
Jer. xxix. 1) to the elders of the Captivity, who 
were to read it to all the Jews as a warning against 
being induced by their heathen masters to worship 
idols. The author, however, while making use also 
of such passages as Isa. xliv. 9-19, xlvi. 1-2; Ps. 
exv. 4-8, exxxv. 15-18, has Egyptian idolatry in 
view, as may be gathered from verse 18, where the 
Feast of Lights at Sais (Herodotus, ii. 62) is obvi- 
ously alluded to. "The epistle, therefore, must be 
classed among the propagandist literature of the 
Alexandrian Jews issued forthe purpose of winning 
the heathen over to Jewish monotheism. 

After a few introductory verses announcing the’ 
transportation of the Jews to Babylonia as a punish- 
ment for their sins, and promising their return to 
the Holy Land after the lapse of seven generations 
(possibly a mistake for the seven decades in Jer. 
xxix. 10), the writer of the epistle immediately turns 
to his subject, describing with fine sarcasm and vivid 
coloring, and ostensibly from his own experience, 
the practises of the idolatrous priests and people: 


** The idols are decked with silver and gold, which often the 
priests steal to give them to harlots (8-11); they are given pur- 
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ple and scepters, but have no power; daggers and axes, but 
can not defend themselves against thieves (12-16, 18); they have 
candles lit before them, but see not (19); their eyes are full of 
dust, their faces black with smoke (17, 21); insects and bats 
cover their bodies, but they feel them not (20, 22). They are 
carried upon the shoulders, and when they fall they can not 
rise; yet gifts are set before them as unto the dead! The 
priests sell and misuse them, take off their garments and clothe 
their wives and children (26-33); they can give neither health 
nor wealth, nor sight nor speech, nor any help whatsoever to 
their worshipers, and instead cause women to deliver them- 
selves over to incest (84-48). [A survival of this Astarte cult is 
reported by S. I. Curtiss (** Primitive Semitic Religion To-day,” 
Chicago, 1904) as still existing in Egypt.] Men's own handi- 
work, they can neither save them from war and plague nor 
from famine, nor their own temples from fire (43-35). Any 
vessel or piece of furniture in the house is of greater use than 
they ; the stars and the clouds fulfil the command of their Maker, 
but these idols are like a scarecrowin a garden of cucumbers, 
that availeth nothing (61-71).” 


This description is made quite effective by the re- 
frains 

" Whereby they are known to be no gods; therefore fear them 
not" (16, 23, 29, 66); ‘‘ How should a man think and say that 
they are gods?” (40, 44, 52, 56, 61); “‘ And ye shall know them 
to be no gods . . . " (72-73); "Better the just man that hath 
no idols; he shall be far from reproach.” 


In some editions of the Greek text, as well as in 
the Old Latin aud Syriac versions, and accordingly 
in Luther's and the English translation, the Epistle 
of Jeremiah constitutes ch. vi. of Baruch, but with- 
out justification. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bissell’s Apocrypha, 1880, pp. 4338-441; Ewald, 

Die Jüngsten Propheten, 1868; Frizsche's Handbuch ZU 

den A pocryphen, 1851, i. 203-222 ; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 


Jisrael, 1847. i. 316; Kautzsch’ s Apocryphen, 1900, i. 226-229 ; 
Speaker's Apocr ypha, 1888, ii. 287-303. K 
A. 


JEREMIAH, THE LAMENTATIONS OF. 
See LAMENTATIONS. 

JEREMIAH: Polish rabbi in the second half of 
the eighteenth century; head of the yeshibah at 
Mattersdorf, Hungary, in which he devoted himself 
especially to the legal treatises of the Babylonian 
Talmud. Aaron CHORIN was one of his pupils. 
Jeremiah was the author of * Moda/ah Rabbah,” a 
commentary to Hayyim Shabbethai's “Torat Hay- 
yim," part ii. (on * Moda'ah we-Ones,” a protest 
against a forced or unduly influenced action); Jere- 
miah's son Joab wrote à parallel commentary enti- 
tled * Moda'ah Zuta." In the approbation to his 
work, published at Lemberg, 1795, by his son, 
Jeremiah is given the title of “gaon.” Joab wrote 
also ‘“Sha‘are Binah,” novelle to the “Sha‘aye 
Shebu'ot" of Isaac ben Reuben, grandson of Isaac 
Alfasi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i., Warsaw, 1864, 
p. 87b: ii.. Warsaw, 1880, p. 74; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, 
pp. 306. 602, Wilna. 1880 : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 902: 
Low, Gesammelte Schr iften, ii. 254, Szegedin, 1890 ; Schrei- 
ber, Refor med Judaism, p. 66, Spokane, 1892. 

S. S. S. MAN. 


JEREMIAH: Palestinian scholar of the fourth 
century; always quoted by the single name “ Jere- 
miah," though sometimes that name is used for 
JEREMIAH B. ABBA. A Babylonian by birth, he 
passed his youth in his native land without giving 
much promise of gaining celebrity asa scholar (Ket. 
75a). He emigrated to Cæsarea, in Palestine, where 
he made rapid progress in his studies. Among his 
teachers were Abbahu (B. M. 16b); Samuel b. Isaac, 
whose homilies he very frequently reports (Yer. 
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Peah i. 16b; Yer. Meg. i. 700; Yer. Hag. i. 76c); and 
Assi IL. (Git. 44a; Hul. 21a); but his principal 
teacher was his countryman Ze'era. Both Ze'era 
and Abbahu loved the young scholar as a son (M. 
K.4a; B. M. 16b). Ammi employed Jeremiah as 
tutor to his son (Yer. Bezah v. 68a), Once while 
Ze‘era and his pupil were engaged in some halakic 
investigation the hour of prayer arrived, and Jere- 
miah began to betray impatience at being detained. 
Ze'era, noticing it, reproved him with the words, 
“He that turneth away his car from hearing the 
law, even his prayer shall be abomination ” (Prov. 
xxviii. 9; Shab. 10a). 

Jeremiah developed such industrious habits as to 
evoke from his teacher the remark that since the . 
death of Ben ‘Azzai and Ben Zoma, with whom 
industry ended, there had not been so zealous a 
student as Jeremiah (Ycr. Ned. viii. 40d; comp. 
Sotah ix. 15). But in his anxiety to acquire knowl- 
edge and accuracy he developed extreme captious- 
ness. He frequently provoked the laughter of 
the college, except of his teacher (Niddah 23a); and 
ultimately his ultra-subtleties became insufferable. 
His considerate preceptor time and again warned 
him against pursuing his arguments beyond the 
bounds of the Halakah (R. H. 18a; Sotah 16b), but 
it proved of no avail. At last his colleagues gave 
vent to their displeasure. The college was seriously 
discussing a point of law, when Jeremiah broke in 
with what appeared to be a ridiculous objection, 

whereupon he was ordered out of the 
His Over- academy (B. B. 28b). It happened 
Subtlety. thatafter the death of the great teach- 
ers a legal problem vexed the minds 
of the scholars, and there was none to solveit. It 
was submitted to Jeremiah, who returned it with 
the solution, which he prefaced with the humble 
words: * Although Iam not worthy [to be consulted 
by you], your pupil’s opinion inclines this way.” 
On receipt of this, which was taken as an apology 
for the past, his colleagues reinstated him (B. B. 
165b). 

Thenceforth Jeremiah was Hi undisputed head 
of the scholastic circle at Tiberias (Yer. Shab. i. 3d, 
ii. 6c; comp. 7). vi. Sa), and questions were ad- 
dressed to him from different parts of Palestine. 
Nor was his fame limited by the boundaries of his 
adopted country. In Babylonia also his opinions 
carried great weight, and when a contemporary or 
later Babylonian scholar introduced a statement by 
the phrase “It is said in the West,” it was generally 
assumed that that statement emanated from Jere- 
miah (Sanh. 17b). The reverence in which he was 
held by his former countrymen appears from the 
following colloquy between his younger contempo- 
raries Abaye and Raba: Said the former: “One 
Palestinian scholar is worth two of ours”; where- 
upon the other remarked: “And yet when one of 
ours emigrates to Palestine he is worth two of the 
natives. Take, for example, Jeremiah; although 
while he was here he could not comprehend our 
teachers, since emigrating to Palestine he has risen 
to such eminence as to Jook upon us as ‘stupid 
Babylonians’” (Ket. 75a). Indeed, not only did 
Jeremiah repeatedly apply this epithet to Baby- 
lonian scholars, but he spoke disdainfully of his na- 
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tive land aswell. Whenever an opinion by a Baby- 
lonian scholar met with his disapprobation, he would 
say: * Those Babylonian simpletons! they dwell in 
aland of darkness and advance opinions of dark- 
ness" (Pes. 84b; Yoma 57a; Bek. 25b). 

With the leadership of the scholastic circle the 
management of publie affairs was entrusted to him. 
He considered this occupation as paramount to en- 
gaging in the study of the Law (Yer. Ber. v. 8d); 
but it sometimes occasioned him unpleasantness. 
On one occasion some serious trouble threatened the 
Jews of Tiberias, and much treasure 
was required to avert it. Jeremiah 
was called upon to assess the people, 
and in discharging this duty he dis- 
pleased his older colleague Jacob b. Bun. Jere- 
miah had called on Jacob for a considerable contribu- 
tion, whereupon he remarked, "Jeremiah is still 
at his tricks: he deserves excommunication.” The 
feeling between them became so bitter that they 
excommunicated each other, though they soon re- 
voked their decrees and became reconciled (Yer. M. 
K. iii. Sid). 

Jeremiah had many pupils, among them JONAH 
and Hezekiah II., who stood in the front rank of 
the scholars of the next generation. His name is 
frequently found in the departments of the Halakah 
and the Haggadah, in the Babylonian as well as in 
the Palestinian Gemara, and in the Midrashim. He 
left the following directions for his interment: 
“Clothe me in white garments with sleeves, put 
stockings and shoes on my feet, place a staff in my 
hand, and lay me down on my side. Thusequipped, 
when the Messiah comes I shall be ready to follow 
him" (Yer. Kil. ix. 32b; Yer. Ket. xii. 85a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 95; Frankel, 

Mebo, p. 107b ; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 356; Weiss, 


Dor, iii. 107. 
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JEREMIAH B. ABBA (b. Wa in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud): Babylonian amora of the third 
century; disciple and fellow of Rab (Ber. 27b). In 
Yerushalmi his patronymic is often omitted (comp. 
‘Er. 21a with Yer. ‘Hr. ii. 20a; see also 2b. 19d and 
ABINA). Jeremiah devoted himself to the study of 
the Halakah; but he isalso cited in connection with 
haggadot. Most of the latter are embodied in the 
Babylonian version of the treatise Sanhedrin (pp. 
91a, 92b, 98b, 108a). A specimen of these follows. 
The Jewish Bible canon not recognizing a separation 
of the Book of Nehemiah from that of Ezra, the Tal- 
mud raises the question, “Since what is contained 
in the Book of Ezra has been told by Nehemiah b. 
Hachaliah, why is there no Biblical book bearing 
thenameof Nehemiah?"  'T'o this Jeremiah answers, 
“Because Nehemiah claimed credit for what he had 
done, saying, ‘Remember [A. V. “Think upon "] 
me, O my God, for good, according to all that I have 
done for this people’” (Neh. v. 19; Sanh. 98b). 
He proves from Scriptural texts that the following 
four classes of persons will never be admitted into 
the Divine presence: (1)scorners; asitissaid (Hosea 
vii. 5), “He stretched out his hand with [Hebr. 
wr = “withdraweth from”] scorners”; (2) liars; 
as it is said (Ps. ci. 7), “He that telleth lies shall 
not tarry in my sight”; (8) deceivers; as it is said 


Active 
Life. 


(Job xiii. 16), “A hypocrite shall not come before 
him”; and (4) slanderers; as it is said (Ps. v. 5, 
Hebr.), “Evil shall not dwell with Thee” (Sanh. 
103a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, 2 Pal. Amor. iii. 582; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot, ii., s.v. 

S. S. S. M. 

JEREMIAH OF DIFTA: Babylonian amora 
of the fourth century; contemporary of Papi (B. 
B. 52a;.'Ab. Zarah 40a). Rabbina, who eventually 
assisted in the compilation of the Babylonian Ge- 
mara, was his pupil. Once, while they were study- 
ing, acertain man passed them without covering his 
head (out of respect to thescholars). Rabbina there- 
upon remarked, “How bold this fellow is!” But 
Jeremiah rejoined, *Possibly he comes from Mata 
Mehasya, where scholars are not rare and people 
pay no special attention to them” (Kid. 32b). 

S. S. S. M. 


JEREMIAH BEN ELEAZAR : 1. Palestinian 
scholar of the second century: contemporary of 
Simeon b. Gamaliel, the father of Judah I. Heis 
known through one haggadah, transmitted by his 
pupil Bar Kappara, and giving various reasons for 
the death of the two sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 
(Pesik. xxvii. 112b; Lev. R. xx. 8; Tan., Ahare 
Mot, 7). Ephraem Syrus (“ Opera," i. 240) adopted 
an explanation by Jeremiah without mentioning his 
name (comp. Graetz in “ Monatsschrift," ii. 319). 
Jeremiah's son Eleazar is mentioned in Pesik. R. 
23 (ed. Friedmann, p. 117b) and Sotah 4a. 

2. Haggadist of the third amoraic generation 
(second half of the third century). Bacher places 
him among the Palestinian haggadists, although . 
several of his haggadot are found in the Babylonian 
Talmud, while only one is recorded in Yerushalmi 
(Shab. vi. 10). 

Jeremiah's haggadot are numerous; and a whole 
group of them is found in ‘Hr. (18a-19a). He in- 
ferred from Ps. cxxxix. 5 that Adam was created 
with two faces, one of a man and one of a woman, 
and that God afterward cleft them asunder (‘Er. 
18a). In Gen. R. viii. 1 this opinion is ascribed to 
Samuel b. Nahman, while Jeremiah’s opinion is stated 
to have been that Adam was created a hermaphro- 
dite (see ANDROGYNOS). From Gen. v. 3 Jeremiah 
concluded that all the time that Adam lived under 
the curse (that is, till the age of 130) he begot 
demons and spirits (‘Er. 18b; see Linirn). Accord- 
ing to Jeremiah, the builders of the 'l'ower of Babel 
were divided into three different groups, which re- 
spectively had the intention of dwelling there, of 
establishing there the cult of idolatry, and of wa- 
ging waragainst God. "The first group was dis- 
persed; the second was punished by a confusion of 
language; and the third was transformed into one 
of apes, demons, and spirits (Sanh. 109a). Jeremiah 
also indicated the crow as a bird of prophecy (Lev. 
R. xxxii. 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 559-587. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

JEREMIAH BEN JACOB BEN ISRAEL 
NAPHTALI: German Talmudist and philanthro- 
pist; died in Halberstadt before 1664. Like his 
father, Jacob (Jockel Halberstadt), Jeremiah was 
parnas of the congregation. His wealth, which he 
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used for the benefit of the community, his learning, 
and his broad culture gave him importance and sce- 
cured for him the government's recognition, which 
enabled him to obtain many advantages for his co- 
religionists. 

That, however, which procured intluence for him 
in the higher circles of society availed him nothing 
against the rage of the populace. On the Ninth of 
Ab, 1621, the synagogue built by his father was 
destroyed by a mob. Jeremiah seized the very first 
opportunity of building a new synagogue at his 
own expense. This opportunity seemed to be afforded 
by the wording of a sentence in the rescript issued 
by the elector Frederick William on May 1, 1652: 
“The Jews, on account of the synagogue which 
they shall keep, shall give yearly a gulden in gold.” 
Jeremiah interpreted this to refer to a synagogue 
proper, and he proceeded to build one. It was 
claimed, however, that the rescript permitted only 
a meeting-place for private devotions, and a protest 
against the new edifice was made to the elector. 
Before the latter's decision was rendered Jeremiah 
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of the country in general and of Jericho in partieular 
(b. ii. 1). They lodged at Rahab's house in the wall 
of the city, and, upon their presence being suspected, 
Rahab let them out through the window by means 
of a rope (db. ii. 2-15). Crossing the Jordan, and 
having first encamped at GILGAL (čb. v. 10), Joshua 
besieged Jericho and took it in à miraculous manner 
(ib. vi. 1) The whole army marched around it 
once a day for six days and seven times on the 
seventh day. When the last circuit had been made 
and while the [seven] priests blew trumpets, the 
Israclites were ordered to shout, and when they did 
so, the walls fell down before them (čb, vi. 2-20). 
According to this narrativo, the Israelites had no 
conflict with the people of Jericho; but Josh. xxiv. 
11 speaks of their fight with the “men of Jericho.” 
The conquerors, by special command 

Taking of of the Lord, spared the life of none 
Jericho. except Rahab and her family, who 
were saved according to the promise 

given to her by the spies; even the cattle were des- 
troyed. The city and everything in it were burned; 


TRADITIONAL SITE OF ANCIENT JERICHO. 


(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


died, being thus spared the pain of seeing the sec- 
ond synagogue destroyed (March 18, 1669). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der Israelitischen Ge- 
meinde Halberstadt, Halberstadt, 1866. 
A. PE. 


s. S. 

JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA. See XEREZ DE 
LA FRONTERA. 

JERICHO (mw, yma’, and once, I Kings xvi. 
34, nn ).— Biblical Data: A city in the Jordan 
valley, opposite Nebo (Deut. xxxii. 49), to the 
west of Gilgal (Josh. iv. 19). Owing to its impor- 
tance, the part of the Jordan near Jericho was called 
*the Jordan of Jericho? (Num. xxii. 1, Hebr.). It 
was a well-fortified city, surrounded by a wall, the 
gate of which was closed at dusk (Josh. ii. 5, 15), 
and was ruled by a king (dd. ii. 2, xii. 9). It was 
also rich in cattle and particularly in gold and silver 
(see the account of the spoil taken there, 25. vii. 21). 

Jericho commanded the entrance to Palestine ; hence 
while Joshua was still encamped at Shittim, east of 


only the vessels of gold, silver, copper, and iron 
were declared sacred and were reserved for the treas- 
ury of the Lord (čb. vi. 21-25). Joshua pronounced 
a solemn curse on the man who should rebuild Jeri- 
cho (ib. vi. 26), and this curse was fulfilled on Hres 
(IKings xvi. 84). Still it can not be affirmed that 
Jericho remained uninhabited till Hiel's time. 
Jericho was given by Joshua to the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (Josh. xviii. 21), and laier, when David's am- 
bassadors had been ill-treated by Hanun, the King 
of Ammon—he had shaved off one-half of their 
beards—they were told by David to stay at Jericho 
till their beards should be grown (II Sam. x. 4-5). 
The “city of palm-trees,” conquered by Eglon, 
King of Moab (Judges iii. 18), was probably Jericho 
(comp. Deut. xxxiv. 8; II Chron. xxviii. 15). After 
it had been rebuilt by Hiel, the city gained more 
importance. Thesons of the prophets.settled there; 
Elisha “healed” its waters by casting salt into them. 
(II Kings ii. 5, 19-22). .Elijah’s ascension took — 


the Jordan, hesent two spies to investigate the state | place not far from Jericho (2d. ii. 4 e£ seq.). 
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The captives who had been carried away by Pekah 
to Samaria, and were released by order of the prophet 
Oded, were brought to Jericho, “the city of palm- 
trees” (II Chron. xxviii, 8-15). Zedekiah was cap- 
tured by the Chaldeans in the plains of Jericho (II 
Kings xxv. 5; Jer. xxxix. 59). At the return from 
captivity, under Zerubbabel, the children of Jericho 
are stated to have been 845 in number (Ezra ii. 34; 
Neh. vii. 86). It seems that they settled again in 
their native town; for men of Jericho assisted Nehe- 
miah in reconstructing the wall of Jerusalem (Ezra 
iii. 9). Later, Jericho was fortified by the Syrian 
general Bacchides (I Macc. ix. 50). The fertility of 

the plain of Jericho, alluded to in the 


Post- Bible by the appellation “city of 
Biblical palm-trees” (see above), is described 
History. at length by Josephus (“B. J.” iv. 8, 


§ 3). Strabo (xvi. 2) likens the plain 
surrounded by mountains to a theater. 

Jericho was an important place under the Romans. 
When Pompey 
endeavored to 
clear Palestine 
of robbers, he 
destroyed their 
twostrongholds, 
Threx and Tau- 
rus, which com- 
manded the ap- 
proach to Jer- 
icho(£5.). After 
Jerusalem had 
been taken by 
Pompey, Gabi- 
nius divided the 
whole country 
into five judicial 
districts (cbvodor, 
ouvédpia), one of 
which was Jer- 
icho (Josephus, 
“B.J.” i. 8, 85). 
Later, when 
Herod in his 
fight with An- 
tigonus for the 
throne needed | 
corn for his army, Jericho was plundered by the 
Roman soldiery, who “found the houses full of 
all sorts of good things” (ib. i. 15, § 6). A short 
time after this event Jericho was the scene of the 
massacre of five Roman cohorts and of the death of 


Joseph, brother of Herod. Herod himself, coming 
at the head of two legions to avenge his brother's 
death, was wounded by an arrow, and had to retire 


from Jericho (* Ant." xiv. 15, 8 8, 10-12; “B. J.” 
i. 15, & 6; xvii. 1, $8 4-6). In the year 84 B.C. An- 
tony gave Jericho with other cities of Judea as a 
present to Cleopatra (“ Ant.” xv. 4, $$ 1-2; “B. J.” 
i. 18, 8 5), who farmed out to Herod the revenues of 
the regions about the city (* Ant." xv. 4, 82). Four 
years later Herod received from Augustus the whole 
country (including Jericho) that had been in Cleo- 
patra's possession (/0. xv. 7, 8 8; “B. J.” i. 20, $ 3). 
FIN erected many villas at Jericho for the entertain- 
s 3gent of his friends, calling them after their respect- 


| 
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Jabal Karantal and Probable Site of Ancient Jericho. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popper.) 


ive names (^B. J.” i. 91, § 4); he built also a wall 
about a citadel that lay above Jericho, calling it 
“Cypros” (ib. i. 21, § 9). At Jericho Herod caused 
Aristobulus to be drowned by Gallic mercenaries in 
one of the large water-reservoirs of the city (“ Ant.” 
xv. 2, £& 8-4; "B. J.” i. 22, 82). Jericho had its 
amphitheater, and it was there that Salome an- 
nounced Herod's death to the soldiers (75. i. 88, § 8). 

After Herod'sdeath hisex-slave Simon burned the 
royal palaceat Jericho and plundered what had been 
left in it (“ Ant.” xvii. 10,§6). It was magnificently 
rebuilt by Archelaus, who also carried on some im- 
portant irrigation works (70. xvii. 18, 8 1). In the 
time of Josephus, Judea was divided into eleven 
toparchies, of which the eleventh was Jericho (* B. 
J.” iii. 8, 85). When Vespasian approached Jericho 
the inhabitants fled to the mountains (db. iv. 8, & 2). 
Vespasian erected a citadel at Jericho and garrisoned 
it (270.1v. 9, 81). Among the remarkable events that 
took place at Jericho according to Christian tradi- 
tion was Jesus' 
healing the 
blind (Matt. xx. 
29; Mark x. 
46; Luke xviii. 
89). 

Jericho, on ac- 
count of the fer- 
tility of its soil, 
continued to 
prosper till 
about 230, when 
it was destroyed 
in the war be- 
tween  Alexan- 
der Severus and 
Ardashir, sur- 
named “ Ar- 
taxerxes," the 
founder of the 
Sassanid dy- 
nasty (Solin, 
“Collectanea,” 
in Th. Reinach’s 
“ Textes Relatifs 
au Judaïsme,” 
p. 839). It is 
most probable that Jericho was destroyed by the 
Romans themselvesin order to chastise the Jews for 
their Persian leanings. Many historians, including 
Graetz, ascribe the second destruction of Jericho to 
Artaxerxes III., Ochus; but Solin’s text shows the 
improbability of this interpretation. It is to this 


destruction that Jerome (* Onomasticon ”) refers in 
his statement that after Jericho was destroyed by 


the Romans it was rebuilt a third time. Munk 
(“ Palestine,” p. 41b) maintains that Jericho had 
been destroyed by Vespasian, and was rebuilt by 
Hadrian. It was entirely burned during the Cru- 
sades. Near the site of ancient Jericho there is now 
a small village called “ Al-Rihah,” inhabited by forty 
or fifty Mohammedan families (Munk, 20.). 

It may be of interest to note that, according to 
Eusebius (* Hist. Eccl." vi. 16), in the last years of 
Caracalla's reign (217) there were found at Jericho 
manuscripts, both Hebrew and Greek, of the Old 
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Testament, and ORIGEN is said to have used these 

for his Hexapla. 

During Mohammedan occupation Jericho was 
the center of an extensive sugar-cane industry 
(“Kitab al-Masalik," pp. 57, 578, Leyden, 1889 ; 
Al-Ya‘kubi, “Kitab al-Buldan,” p. 113, 20. 1861). 
Jericho or Al-Rihah was destroyed for the last time 
in 1840 by Ibrahim Pasha ina punitive expedition 
against the Bedouins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bliss, in Hastings, Dict. Bible; Guerin, Sa- 
marie, Paris, 1874 ; Robinson, Researches, ii. 273 et seq.; Th. 
Reinach, in the Kohut Memorial Volume, pp. 457 et Seq.; 
Sehiirer, Gesch. 8d ed., i. 224 et passim, iii. 6; Conder, Tent 
Work in Palestine, ii. 1-94, London, 1879. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Jerichois greatly 
praised by the Talmudists for its fertility and the 
abundance of its palm-trees; itis alluded to in the 
Bible as the “city of palm-trees” (see BIBLICAL 
Dara, above) The Targum of Jonathan without 
hesitation renders the “ ‘Ir ha-Temarim” of Judges 
(i. 16, iii. 13) as well as the “Tamar " of Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 19) by *Jericho." It was also rich in balsam 
(Ber. 48a; comp. Strabo, xvi. 2), and its plain was 
covered with wheat (Mek., Beshallah, ‘Amalek, 1 
fed. Weiss, p. 643]. When the Israelites divided the 
land of Canaan among themselves they left a fertile 
area of the plain of Jericho, 500 ells square, to the 
tribe on whose territory the Temple was to be built, 
giving it in temporary charge to Jonadab b. Rechab 
(Sifre, Num. 81 [ed. Friedmann, p. 21b]). In Jericho 
fruit ripened earlier than in any other place, while 
at Beth-el it ripened later (Gen. R. xcix. 8). 

Owing to its geographical position, Jericho was 
considered the key to Palestine; therefore the Israel- 
ites said, ^If we take Jericho we shall possess the 
whole of Palestine” (Midr., Tan., Beha'aloteka, ed. 
Vienna, p. 200b). Jericho was conquered by Joshua 
on Saturday (Yer. Shab. i. 3), its wall being swal- 
lowed up by the earth; and it is counted among the 
places where miracles were performed and where a 
benediction must be recited (Ber. 54a, b). When 
Joshua pronounced the curse against whomever 
should rebuild it, he meant both the rebuiider of 
Jericho and the builder of any other city under the 
same name (Sanh. 113a). The King of Babylon had 
a viceroy in Jericho who sent dates to his master, 
receiving in return articles manufactured in Baby- 
lonia; hence the Babylonian garment stolen by 
Achan (see Josh. vii. 21; Gen. R. Ixxxv. 15; Yalk., 
Josh. 18). 

In the time of the Tannaites Jericho had a large 
priestly population (Ta'an. 27a). An indication of 
the size of its population is the fact that for each 
of the twenty-four groups (“ma‘amadot”) of men 
furnished by Jerusalem for the service in the Temple, 
Jericho furnished another group. but half as numer- 
ous. It could have supplied as many men as Jeru- 
salem, which, however, was given the preeminence 
(Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 2; Pes. iv. 1). The bellicose priests 
(* ba'ale zero'ot ") so often spoken of in the Talmud 
were at Jericho, where the owners of sycamore-trees 
were obliged to consecrate them to the Lord in order 
to save them from the rapacity of the priests (Pes. 
57a). It is said that the people of Jericho were ac- 
customed to do six questionable things: graft palm- 
trees during the whole day of the 14th of Nisan; 


read “Shema‘” without stopping between “ehad” 
and “we-ahabta”; reap before the ‘Omer; use the 
fruit of the consecrated sycamore-trees; eat on Sab- 
bath the fruit which fell from the trees; leave 
* pe'ah" of vegetables. The Talmudists blamed them 
for doing the latter three things (Pes. 55b, 56a; Yer. 
Pes. iv. 9). These six things are somewhat differ- 
ently enumerated in Men. 71a. Büchler concluded 
that by “the people of Jericho" the priests are 
meant. There was a school in Jericho which was 
named “Bet Gadya? (Yer. Sotah ix. 18) or “Bet 
Guriyya? (Sanh. 11a). 

Though ten parasangs distant from Jerusalem the 
people of Jericho could hear on Yom Kippur the 
Sacred Name pronounced by the high priest in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and the daily closing of the 
large gate of the Temple (Yoma 39b; Yer. Suk. v. 3). 
It is said (Ab. R. N., Text B, ed. Schechter, 53b) that 
in Jericho could be heard the singing of the Levites 
and the sound of the horn and trumpet. The fra- 
grance of the incense burned at Jerusalem pervaded 
Jericho and rendered perfume unnecessary for its 
women's toilet (Yoma J.c.; Yer. Suk. /.c.; Ab. R. 
N. l.c.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultus, pp. 161 
et seq., Vienna, 1895; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 161 et seq. 


S. S. M. SEL. 

JERIDIE-TERJUME: Title of a Jewish peri- 
odical, written in Judæo-Spanish, and printed in 
rabbinie characters, which was published at Con- 
stantinople in 1876 under the editorship of Nissim 
Niego. 

G. M. FR. 

JEROBOAM (ny23): Name of two kings of 
Israel. The meaning generally attached to the name 
is * [he] strives with [oppresses] the people," or "the 
people strive," the root of the first element being 
taken to be 334 = 3 (comp. Judges vi. 82). This 
equation, however, between “rub” and “rib” pre- 
sents difficulties. Hommel (* Z. D. M. G.” 1895, pp. 
525 et seg.) holds **Am" to be the name of a de- 
ity, and gives “‘Am fights [for us]." Kittel (“ Die 
Bücher der Könige,” p. 99) suggests the derivation 
from “rabab” (= “to be numerous”), and proposes 
the rendering *the people, or the sept, is become 
numerous.” This would necessitate the pointing 
* Yerubbe'am.? 

1. Biblical Data: Son of Nebat; founder of 
the kingdom of Israel; an Ephraimite of Zeredah, 
whose mother, Zeruah, is described as a widow. 
Jeroboam rebelled against Solomon, whose favor he 
had won by his industry during the repairing of the 
city wall and the building of the Millo. Though 
appointed by his royal protector overseer of “ all 
the labor of the house of Joseph" (R. V.) he en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against him (I Kings xi. 26- 
28). In this he was encouraged by the prophet 
AHIJAH, the Shilonite, who, upon meeting the young 
conspirator, rent his new garment into twelve pieces, 
bidding Jeroboam take ten of them, thus symbolic- 
ally announcing the division of the realm (as a pun- 
ishment for Solomon’s idolatry) and the appointment 
of Jeroboam to rule over the ten northern tribes, 
while one tribe (or two ?), retaining Jerusalem, re- 
mained faithful to the house of David. Solomon, 
suspecting Jeroboam's loyalty, sought to kill him, 
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but the conspirator succeeded in escaping to Egypt, 
where, under the protection of Shishak, the Egy p- 
tian king, he awaited the death of Solomon (I Kings 
xi. 80-40). 

When Rehoboam convened Israel at Shechem, 
after his father's death, to confirm.his own succession 
to the throne, Jeroboam, apprised of. what had oc- 
curred, returned. Heseems to have been the spokes- 
man for assembled Israel and to have represented 
their demands for relief from the “ grievous yoke.” 
Upon the refusal of Rehoboam to accede to their 
demands, and the failure of the attempt to coerce 
the complainants into submission, which led to the 
stoning of ApoRnAM, the ten north- 
ern tribes asserted their independence 
by proclaiming Jeroboam their king, 
the prophet Shemaiah preventing any 
warlike measures on the part of Rehoboam (I Kings 
xii. 1-24; II Chron. x., xi. 1-4). 

Jeroboam selected Shechem for his capital, and for- 
tified it and Penuel To prevent his people from 
turning again to the house of David, he set up two 
golden calves, one in Beth-el and the other in Dan, 
on the plea that the pilgrimage to Jerusalem was 
“too much” for the people and that “these are thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt." Jeroboam also built altars on Hien 
PLACES, and appointed non-Levites to serve them; 
he changed the date of the Feast of Sukkot from the 
seventh to the eighth month; on the new date Jero- 
boam himself offered incense on the altar (I Kings 
xii 95 et seg.). This act of his provoked a “man of 
God” to journey from Judah to Beth-el to cry out 
against the altar and announce that under Josiah its 
priests would be slaughtered. As a sign the altar 
would be rent. Jeroboam, in anger, stretched forth 
his hand, commanding his attendants to seize the 
prophet of evil, whereupon the king's hand was 
" dried up" and the altar was rent; the king recov- 
ered the use of his hand only by humbly imploring 
the prophet to restore it (II Kings xiii. 1 e£ seg. ; for 
the fate of this “man of God” see I Kings xiii, 11 e£ 
Seq. ). 

Jeroboam, undeterred by this incident, continued 
his policy of appointing priests regardless of their 
Levitical origin (I Kings xiii. 383). But when his son 
Abijah fell sick, Jeroboam sent his wife, in disguise, 
with presents to Ahijah the prophet, at Shiloh, to 
consult him concerning the child. "Though blind, 
the prophet recognized her and announced to her 
the doom of the dynasty: the sick son of Jeroboam 
would be the only one of his house to come to the 
grave; all others would meet a violent death (I 
Kings xiv. 1-17). Theaccount of this episode names 
Tirzah as the royal residence. Jeroboam became 
involved in war with Rehoboam's son Abijah, and 

was defeated, nowithstanding superior 

War with numbersand strategy. In consequence 

Judah. of this defeat several districts reverted 

tothe Southern Kingdom. Jeroboam 

reigned twenty- two years (I Kings xiv. 20; comp. 
II Chron. xiii. 1). 

—In Rabbinical Literati: : Jeroboam be- 

came for the rabbinical writers a typical evil-doer. 

This appears in the Septuagint (2d recension), 

where even his mother is represented as a disreputable 
VII. —8S 


Crowned 
King. 
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woman. The nameis explained as Dy3 7a ND nwyy 
(= "one that caused strife among the people,” or 
“one that caused strife between the people and their 
Heavenly Father”; Sanh. 108b). The name (Nebat) 
of his father is construed as implying some defect 
in his progenitor. Jeroboam is excluded from the 
world to come ( Yalk., Kings, 196). Although he 
reached the throne because he reproved Solomon, he 
was nevertheless punished for doing so publicly (?5.). 
In the meeting between Jeroboam and the Shilonite 
the Rabbis detect indications of Jeroboam's presump- 
tion, his zeal for impious innovations (75.). His arro- 
gance brought about his doom (Sanh. 101b). His 
political reasons for introducing idolatry are con- 
demned (Sanh. 90). Asone that led many into sin, the 
sins of many cling tohim (Abot v. 18). Heissaid to 
have invented one hundred and three interpreta- 
tions of the law in reference to the priests to justify 
his course. At first God was pleased with him and 
his sacrifice because he was pious, and in order to 
prevent his going astray proposed to His council of 
angels to remove him from earth, but He was pre- 
vailed upon to let him live; and then Jeroboam, 
while still a lad, turned to wickedness. God had 
offered to raise him into Gan ‘Eden; but when Jero- 
boam heard that Jesse's son would enjoy the high. 
est honors there, he refused. Jeroboam had even 
learned the “mysteries of the chariot" (Midr. Teh.: 
see “Sefer Midrash Abot,” Warsaw, 1896). 

Critical View: The account of Jeroboam's 
reign as contained in the First Book of Kings reflects 
the religious views of later, post-Deuteronomic 


times, though it is not altogether true that it is writ- 


ten from the Judean standpoint. as stated by Well- 
hausen in Bleek's "Einleitung" (4th ed., p. 243; 
Stade, “ Gesch." i. 844 et seg.). The stress laid on the 
popular election of the king (I Kings xii. 2) and 
the evident effort apparent in some portions to re- 
gard Jeroboam asan innocent favorite of the people 
point to an original Israelitish source which in course 
of time had been worked over by Judean writers 
(Benzinger, * Die Bücher der Könige.” p. 86). 
Septuagint has a double recension. This circum- 
stance indicates that the account of this episode 
must have passed through different stages. in which 
Jeroboam was first represented as the people's 
choice, then as the chief conspirator artfully utili- 
zing the just dissatisfaction of the people for his 
ends, and finally as the wicked seducer of his fol- 
lowers, who, if left to themselvesand not kept away 
from Jerusalem, would soon have overcome their 
feelings of resentment and returned to the house of 
David. Even so, their continued defection was not 
altogether due to Jeroboam's intrigue: it had been 
foreordained by Yuwu as a penalty for Solomon’s 
idolatry (I Kings xi. 88; comp. 1-8). "The prophetic 
episodes are seemingly introduced in accordance 
with the editor's desire to have prophets appear at 
every important crisis (see Benzinger, Ze. Introduc- 
tion, iii.). 

In the second Septuagint recension (xii. 24, Swete 
— xiii. 15, 16, Lagarde) the Ahijah episode is placed 
after Jeroboam’ sreturn from Egypt, and the prophet 
is identified with Shemaiah (I Kings xii. 99). It is 


curious that, though the mantle is rent into twelve 


pieces, only eleven are accounted for (I Kings xi. 


The - 


Jeroboam 
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29-32). Klostermann suggests (commentary ad loc.) 
that originally no numbers were mentioned, and that 
"twelve" isan interpolation, The Septuagint boldly 
introduces dto in verses 32 and 36. After separating 
the different strata of the story and allowing for 
their respective biases the following results as the 
most probable account of Jeroboam’s reign. 

The antipathy between North and South (Joseph 
and Judah) was as old as the house of Israel itself. 
Saul and David had with difficulty succeeded in es- 
tablishing a closer union under the 
Recon- 


hegemony of the southern tribes; but 
structed Solomon, by extravagant building, by 
History. his luxurious court, and by his intro- 


duction and support of foreign cults, 
had awakened again the old spirit of disunion, 
never altogether extinct in the north. Jeroboam, 
for a time in the service of Solomon, grasped the 
opportunity, but, detected in an attempt to build 
for himself a fortress (see LXX., 2d recension, I 
Kings xi. 28; Winckler, * Gesch.") and organize an 
army in his native district, was compelled to flee to 
Egypt. (The story of his having married Shishak’s 
sister-in-law Ano [LXX., 2d recension] is unhistor- 
ical, a double of the preceding episode in Hadad's 
career.) Therehe succeeded in winning for his plans 
the favor of the Egyptian king, with whose con- 
sent (see LXX., 2d recension) he returned after the 
death of Solomon. At home, undoubtedly, a pro- 
phetic party countenanced his movement, and his 
return crystallized the sentiments of all malcontents. 
He was acknowledged king by the northern tribes, 
and his southern rival would not even renew the at- 
tempt, which cost his general his life during the 
gathering at Shechem, to retake the rebellious cities 
by force of arms. 

The sanctuaries at Beth-el and Dan, where the 
golden calves were enshrined, were old and recog- 
nized places of worship and pilgrimage (see Hier 
Puaces). The king, by making them royal sanctu- 
aries, gave these old places new significance. The 
censure passed on Jeroboam for his appointment 
of non-Levitical priests is post-Deuteronomic. The 
postponement of the Feast of Sukkot to the eighth 
month is also charged against him as a sin by later 
writers. Probably in the north, where the harvest 
ends later, this annual pilgrimage (not the Sukkot 
of P or D) took place in the later month. The pro- 
phetic party, finding Jeroboam not so pliant a tool 
as expected, were organizing against him and look- 
ing again to the south. "This is the basis of the epi- 
sode at the altar at Beth-el, if the whole is not to be 
looked upon as altogether a later embellishment 
drawn from a collection of prophetical experiences, 
like those of Elijah and Elisha (Budde, in *Zeit- 
schrift für die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” 
1892, pp. 37 e£ seq.). 

From I Kings xiv. 25 e£ seq. the inference has been 
drawn that it was Shishak who kept the Southern 
Kingdom from resorting to arms. But the inscrip- 
tion of Shishak, on the southern wall of the great 
temple at Karnak, enumerates as conquered more 
than sixty cities that belonged to Israel. The most 
plausible explanation of this is that Shishak en- 
couraged Jeroboam to secede from Judah, at first 
keeping the latter in check in order after the divi- 


of hisreign. 


sion the more easily to carry out his intention to re- 
establish Egyptian suzerainty over Palestine and 
Syria. Judah, under Abijah, entering into an alli- 
ance with King Tabrimmon of Damascus (I Kings 
xv. 19), succeeded in getting the better of Israel: 
This is the historical basis of the fiction in II Chron. 
xiii. 19. Thus, in the closing years of his reign, 
Jeroboam began to lose ground, and his failure pre- 
pared the way for his successor’s assassination and 
the extermination of his dynasty. The chronology 
of this reign is not beyond all doubt; Ebers gives 
949 as the year of Shishak’s expedition; Maspero, 
925; modern scholars give, variously, 938-912, 937— 
915, 937-916. 

2. (Jeroboam  II.)—Biblical Data: Son of 

Joash; fourth king of the dynasty founded by 
Jehu. He ascended the throne in the fifteenth year 
of Amaziah, King of Judah, and reigned forty-one 
years (II Kings xiv. 23). His religious policy fol- 
lowed that of Jeroboam I. ; that is, under him Y m wm 
was worshiped at Dan and Beth-el and at other old 
Israclitish shrines (see Hren PraAcEs), but through 
actual images, such as the golden calf (II Kings 
xiv. 24). But in his foreign policy he was ex- 
tremely successful, restoring the old frontiers of 
Israel * from the entering of Hamath unto the sea of 
the plain” (z0.). In fact, Jonah, the son of Amittai 
the prophet, had designated him as the "helper" 
(“moshia‘”) for Israel; his reign arresting for the 
time being the impending doom of the kingdom. He 
is remembered as having waged war and won back 
for Israel Damascus and Hamath (II Kings xiv. 
26-98) In II Chron. v. (vi.) 17 he is credited with 
having classified by genealogies the inhabitants of 
the recovered (transjordanic) territory. 
— —Qritical View: Contrary to the usual method 
of the Books of Kings, in which prophetic expe- 
riences and predictions are elaborately introduced, 
the words of Jonah ben Amittai are not given. The 
reference to his acclaiming the powerful monarch 
has the appearance of a timid excuse to account for 
the palpable exception presented to the Deutero- 
nomic construction of history by the successes of 
this emulator of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, and 
the note (II Kings xiv. 28) shows that sufficient 
material was accessible to givea much fuller history 
The chronological data require emend- 
ing. The synchronism in II Kings xiv. 23 agrees 
with verse 17 preceding, but does not harmonize 
with xv. 1 following. Again, the length of the 
reign (41 years) can not be reconciled with xv. 8. 
In xv. 1 “twenty-seventh year" must be changed 
to “fifteenth,” while the “forty-one” in xiv. 28 
should perhaps be “fifty-one.” The dating for- 
merly accepted (825-772 B.C.) is now generally aban- 
doned; about 785(8)-745(3) is more probable. The 
boundaries mentioned correspond with the ideal 
limits given in Amos vi. 14—Hamath on the Orontes 
and the Arabah, the southern continuation of the 
Jordan plain (the Ghor) from Jericho and the Dead 
Sea to the Red Sea. The expression in xiv. 28 is 
almost unintelligible, though in meaning it is prob- 
ably identical with xiv. 25: “to Judah” is certainly 
a textual error, perhaps due to a false resolution 
of an abbreviation of the following “for Israel.” 

A man of great energy, this monarch turned to 
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good profit the developments of his times. Damas- 
cus had, since the very first days of the independent 
Northern Kingdom, been a thorn in 
His the flesh of the Israelitish kings. At- 
Character. tacked by Assur-dan III., King of 
Assyria (778) Damascus had been 
sensibly weakened. But Assyria itself was on the 
decline. This enabled Jeroboam to carry out his 
own plans and extend the boundaries of his kingdom 
iu accordance with claims never totally relinquished. 
According to Schrader (* K. A. T." 2d ed., pp. 212 
et seq.), Jeroboam IT. had to pay tribute to Assyria 
for its acquiescence in his military expeditions 
and conquests, among which, according to Gritz 
(“Gesch.”), were the cities Lodebar and Karnaim, 
alluded to in Amos vi. 13. 

That certain of the prophets saw in these suc- 
cesses signs of Messianic import is plain from the 
mention, however grudging, of Jonah's oracle by 
the compilers of the Books of Kings. Amos and 
Ifosea reveal the disappointment at the miscarriage 
of these extravagant expectations. The triumphs 
of the king had engendered a haughty spirit of 
boastful overconfidence at home (Amos vi. 18). Op- 
pression and exploitation of the poor by the mighty, 
luxury in palaces of unheard-of spléndor, and a 
craving for amusement were some of the internal 
fruits of these external triumphs. The Yuwn serv- 
ices at Dan and Beth-el, at Gilgal and Beer-sheba, 
were of a nature to arouse the indignation of these 
prophets, and the foreign cults (Amos v.), both 
numerous and degrading, contributed still further 
to the corruption of the vainglorious people. What 
these conditions were bound to lead to, Amos and 
Hosea had no doubt. Assyria, now weak, would 
soon recover its prestige, and then would come the 
day of reckoning. But it is for this arousing of the 
prophetic spirit that the reign of Jeroboam II. is an 
important period in the evolution of Judaism. The 
old Israelitish religion of Yuwit was more and more 
ethicized, and the connection between it and the old 
"high places” was loosened. See Amos; HOSEA. 

: E. G. H. 

JEROHAM BEN MESHULLAM: French 
Talmudist; flourished in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. According to Gross, helived in Lan- 
guedoc, but on the banishment of the Jews from that 
province (1306) he settled at Toledo, where he devo- 
ted himself to the study ofthe Talmud under the di- 
rection of Asher ben Jehiel and Abraham b. Ishmael. 
Jeroham was the author of two casuistical works: 
“Sefer Mesharim,” on the civil laws (Constantinople, 
1516), and “Toledot Adam we-Hawwah”  (5.). 
The latter work is divided into two parts, the first 
being entitled “Adam”; the second, “Hawwah.” 
The first part considers the laws and regulations that 
come into force before marriage, such as those regard- 
ing circumcision, instruction, prayer, Sabbath ordi- 
nances, etc. ; the second part deals with the laws 
and observances that become obligatory at and after 
marriage, such as those connected with betrothal, 
marriage, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Zacuto, Fuhasin, p. 224, ed. Fili- 
powski; Geiger's Jtid. Zeit. iii. 284: Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1384; Renan-Neubauer, Les Eerivains Juifs 
Français, pp. 221 et seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 490. 
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JEROME (EUSEBIUS HIERONYMUS S0- 
PHRONIUS): Church father; next to Origen, 
who wrote in Greek, the most learned student of the 
Bible among the Latin ecclesiastical writers, and, 
previous to modern times, the only Christian scholar 
able to study the Hebrew Bible in the original. The 
dates of his birth and death are not definitely known; 
but he is generally assumed to have lived from 337 
to 420. Born in Stridon, Dalmatia, he went as a 
youth to Rome, where he attended a school of 
grammar and rhetoric. He then traveled in Gaul 
and Italy, and in 378 went to Antioch, where he be- : 
came the pupil of Apollinaris of Laodicea, the rep- 
resentative of the exegetical school of Antioch; sub- 
sequently, however, Jerome did not accept the 
purely historical exegesis of this school, but adopted 
more nearly the typic-allegoric method of Origen. 
From Antioch he went to Chalcis in the Syrian 
desert, where he led the strictly ascetic life of a her- 
mit, in atonement for the sins of his youth. Here 
to facilitate his intercourse with the people, he was 
obliged to learn Syriac; and this language doubtless 
aided him later in his Hebrew studies (* Epistole,” 
xvii. 2; yet comp. č. lxxviii. and comm. on Jer. ii. 
18). Here also he began with great labor to study 
Hebrew, with the aid of a baptized Jew (ib. exxv. 
12), and it may be he of whom he says (db. xviii. 
10) that he was regarded by Jewish scholars as 
a Chaldean and as a master of the interpretation 
of Scripture (čb. cxxv. 19). On a second visit to 
Antioch Jerome was ordained a priest. He then 
went to Constantinople, and thence to Rome, where 
he undertook literary work for Pope Damasus, be- 
ginning at the same time his own Biblical works (c. 
988) He finally settled at Bethlehem in Palestine 
(c. 885), founding a monastery there which he di- 
rected down to his death. "This outline of Jerome's 
life indicates that he was a master of Latin and 
Greek learning, and by studying furthermore Syriac 
and Hebrew united in his person the culture of the 
East and of the West. 

It was in Bethlehem that he devoted himself most 
seriously to Hebrew studies. Here he had as teach- 

ers several Jews, one of whom taught 


His him reading (* Hebr:eus autem qui nos 
Teachers. in veteris instrumenti lectione erudi- 


vit ^; comm. on Isa. xxii. 17); the pe- 
culiar pronunciation of Hebrew often found in Je- 
rome's works was probably therefore derived from 
this Jew. Jerome was not satisfied to study with 
any one Jew, but applied to several, choosing al- 
ways the most learned (preface to Hosea: * dicerem- 
que... quid ab Hebreorum magistris vix uno 
et altero acceperim " ; * Epistole,” Ixxiii. 9 [i. 443]: 
“hee ab eruditissimis gentis illius didicimus ?). 
With similar words Jerome is always attempting to 
inspire confidence in his exegesis; but they must not 
be taken too literally, as he was wont to boast of his 
scholarship. However, he was doubtless in a po- 
sition to obtain the opinions of several Jews; for he 
often refers to "quidam Hebraeorum." He even 
traveled in the province of Palestine with his Jewish 
friends, in order to become better acquainted with 
the scenes of Biblical history (preface to * Parali- 
pomena,” i.); one of them was his guide (preface to 
Nahum). 
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Of only three of his teachers is anything definite 
known. One, whom he calls “ Lyddeeus,” seems to 
have taught him only translation and exegesis, while 
the traditions (“midrash”) were derived from an- 
other Jew. Lyddaus spoke Greek, with which Je- 
rome was conversant (comm. on Ezek. ix. 3; on Dan. 
vi. 4. Lyddæus, in interpreting Ecclesiastes, once 
referred to a midrash which appeared to Jerome ab- 
surd (comm, on Eccl. iii. 1); Jerome thought him 
fluent, but not always sound; this teacher was there- 
fore a haggadist. He was occasionally unwilling to 
explain the text (ib. v. 1). Jerome was frequently 
not satisfied with his teacher's exegesis, and dis- 
puted with him; and he often says that he merely 
read the Scriptures with him (comm. on Eccl. iv. 14, 
v. 8; *Onomastica Sacra," 90, 12). 

Another teacher is called “ Baranina,” z.e., “ Bar 
Hanina," of Tiberias. He acquainted Jerome with 
a mass of Hebrew traditions, some of which referred 
especially to his native place, Tiberias. He came at 
night only, and sometimes, being afraid to come 
himself, he sent a certain Nicodemus (* Epistole,” 
Ixxxiv. 3 [i. 520] ). 

A third teacher, who may be called “ Chald:zeus," 
taught Jerome Aramaic, which was necessary for 
the Old Testament passages and the books of the 
Apocrypha written in that language. This teacher 
of Aramaic was very prominent among the Jews, 
and Jerome, who had great difficulty in learning 
Aramaic, was very well satisfied with his instruction 
(prefaces to Tobit and Daniel) Jerome continued 
to study with Jews during the forty years that he 
lived in Palestine (comm. on Nahum ii. 1: “a qui- 
bus [Judæis] non modico tempore eruditus"). His 
enemies frequently took him to task for his inter- 
course with the Jews; but he answered: * How can 
loyalty to the Church be impaired merely because 
the reader is informed of the different ways in which 
a verse is interpreted by the Jews?” (“Contra Rufi- 
num,” ii. 476). This sentence characterizes the Jew- 
ish exegesis of that time. Jerome’s real intention in 
studying the Hebrew text isshown in the following 
sentence: * Why should I not be permitted, . . . 
for the purpose of confuting the Jews, to use those 
copies of the Bible which they themselves admit to 
be genuine? Then when the Christians dispute with 
them, they shall have no excuse” (7b. book iii.; ed. 
Vallarsi, ii. 554). 

Jerome’s knowledge of Hebrew is considerable 
only when compared with that of the other Church 

Fathers and of the general Christian 

His public of his time. His knowledge 
Knowledge was really very defective. Although 
of Hebrew. he pretends to have complete command 
of Hebrew and proudly calls himself 

a *trilinguis" (being conversant with Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew), he did not, in spite of all his hard 
work, attain to the proficiency of his simple Jewish 
teachers. But he did not commit those errors into 
which the Christians generally fell; as he himself 
says: “The Jews boast of their knowledge of the Law 
when they remember the several names which we 
generally pronounce in a corrupt way hecause they 
are barbaric and we do not know their etymology. 
And if we happen to make a mistake in the accent 
[the pronunciation of the word as affected by the 


vowels] and in the length of the syllables, lengthen- 
ing short ones and shortening long ones, they laugh 
at our ignorance, especially as shown in aspiration 
and in some letters pronounced with a rasping of the 
throat" (comm. on Titus iii. 9). Jerome not only 
acquired the peculiar hissing pronunciation of the 
Jews, but healso—so he declares—corrupted his pro- 
nunciation of Latin thereby, and ruined his fine Latin 
style by Hebraisms (preface to book iii., comm. 
on Galatians; “Epistole,” xxix. 7; ed. Vallarsi, i. 
148). This statement of Jerome's is not to be taken 
very seriously, however. In his voluminous works 
Jerome transcribed in Latin letters a mass of Hebrew 
words, giving thereby more or less exact information 
on the pronunciation of Hebrew then current. But, 
although he studied with the Jews, his pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew can not therefore be unhesitatingly 
regarded as that of the Jews, because he was led by 
the course of his studies, by habit, and by ecclesi- 
astical authority fo follow the Septuagint in regard 
to proper names, and this version had long before 
this become Christian. 

Jerome shared the belief of the Hebrews and of 
most of the Church Fathers that Hebrew was the 
parent of all the other languages (“ Opera,” vi. 730b). 
He sometimes distinguishes Hebrew from Aramaic 
(preface to Tobit) but sometimes appears to call 
both Syriac. In reference to Isa. xix. 18 (comm. 
«d loc. ; comp.“ Epistole," cviii.) he speaks also of 
the * Canaanitish ” language, as being closely related 
to Hebrew and still spoken in five cities of Egypt, 
meaning thereby either Aramaic or Syriac. In ex- 
plaining “yemim” (Gen. xxxvi. 24), he correctly 
states in regard to the Punic language that it was 
related to Hebrew (* Questiones IIebraiee in Gene- 
sin"). His knowledge of Hebrew appears most 
clearly in his two important works, that on the 
Hebrew proper names and that on the situation of 
the places mentioned in the Bible; in his extensive 
commentaries on most of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment; and especially in his chief work, the new 
Latin translation of the Bible from the Hebrew 
original (see VurcaTE) Through these works he 
not only became an authority on the Bible during 
his lifetime, but he remained a leading teacher of 
Christianity in the following ages, because down to 
very recent times no one could go direct to the origi- 
nal text as he had done. 

Jerome's importance was recognized by the Jew- 
ish authors of the Middle Ages, and he is frequently 
cited by David Kimhi; also by Abu al-Walid (* Sc- 
fer ha-Shorashim," s.v. Obs and py) Abraham ibn 
Ezra (on Gen. xxxvii. 85), Samuel b. Meir (on Ex. xx. 
13), Nahmanides (on Gen. xli. 45), Joseph Albo (iii. 
25), and the polemic Isaac Troki (in “ Hizzuk Emu- 
nah”). Jerome is also important because he could 
consult works which have since disappeared, as, for 
example, Origen’s “ Hexapla” (he says that he had 
seen a copy of the Hebrew Ben Sira, but he seems 
not to have used it); he had Aramaic copies of 
the Apocryphal books Judith and Tobit; and the 
so-called Hebrew Gospel, which was written in He- 
brew script in the Aramaic language, he translated - 
into Greek and Latin (“Contra Pelagianos,” iii. 2; 
“De Viris Illustribus," ch. ii.;; comm. on Matt. 
xii. 19). 
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Jerome’s exegesis is Jewish in spirit, reflecting the 
methods of the Palestinian haggadists. He expressly 


states, in certain cases, that he adopts | 


the Jewish opinion, especially when he 
controverts Christian opponents and 
errors (comm. on Joel iv. 11: “nobis autem He- 
breorum opinionem sequentibus 7); he reproduces 
thé Jewish exegesis both in letter (comm. on Amos 
v. 18- 19) and in substance (z«paópacrikóc ; comm. on 
Dan. ix. 24). Hence he presents Jewish exegesis 
from the purely Jewish point of view. Even the 
language of the Haggadah appears in his commenta- 
ries, ¢.g., where the explanation is given in the form 
of question and answer (comm. on Dan. ii. 12: * que- 
runt Hebraei"); or when he says, in explaining, “ This 
itis that is said” (“Hoc est quod dicitur"; comp. 
ONY NY nn; or when several opinions are cited 
on the same subject (“alii Judeeorum ”); or when a 
disputation is added thereto (^ Epistola xix. ad Hedi- 
biam," i. 55). He even uses technical phrases, such 
as “The wise men teach” (* Epistole," cxxi.) or 
“One may read” (comm. on Nahum iii. 8). This kind 
of haggadic exegesis, which is merely intended to in- 
troduce a homiletic rémark, leads Jerome to accuse 
the Jews unjustly of being arbitrary in theirinterpre- 
tation of the Bibletext. Buthedid not believe that 
the Jews corrupted the text, as Christians frequently 
accused them of doing. While at Rome he obtained 
from a Jew a synagogue-roll (* Epistole,” xxxvi. 1) 
because he considered the Hebrew text as the only 
correct one, as the * Hebraica veritas," which from 
this time on he regarded as authoritative in all exe- 
getical disputes. Jerome hereby laid down the law 
for Dible exegesis. Of course he recognized also 
some of the faults of Jewish exegesis, as, for exam- 
ple, the forced combination of unconnected verses 
(comm, on Isa. xliv. 15: “stulta contentione"); 
he sometimes regards his teacher's interpretation 
to be arbitrary, and opposes to it his own (čb. 
xlix. 1. Contrary to the haggadic interpretation of 
the Jews, he correctly notices a difference between 
“ Hananeel ” (Jer. xxxi. 38; see comm. ad loc.) and 
" Hanameel" (/à. xxxii. 7. Jerome rarely employs 
simple historical exegesis, but, like all his contem- 
poraries, wanders in the mazes of symbolic, alle- 
goric, and even mystic exegesis. In his commentary 
on Joel i. 4 he adopts the Jewish interpretation, ac- 
cording to which the four kinds of locusts mean the 
four empires; Zech. iv. 2, in which the lamp means 
the Law, its flame the Messiah, and its 
Use of seven branches ihe seven gifts of the 
Notarikon. Holy Spirit, he interprets entirely 
mystically. In his commentary on 
Eccl. i. 9 he even teaches the preexistence of all 
beings, including man. He frequently uses the No- 
. TARIKON, é.g., in reference to Zerubbabel (comm. on 
Hag. i. 1) or to Abishag (“ Epistole,” lii. [i. 210]). 
Jerome's exegesis came in some respects like a 
revelation to the Christian world, and cleared up 
difficulties in reading the Bible; e.g., his explana- 
tion of the Hebrew alphabet (“Epistola xxx. ad 
Paulam,” i. 144) or that of the ten names of God 
("Epistola xxv. ad Marcellam," i. 198). It must 
always be remembered that in many portions of his 
allegorical exegesis Jerome is entirely in agreement 
with Hellenistic methods; for instance, in the ex- 


Exegesis. 


planation of the four colors in the sanctuary of the 
desert (* Epistola lxiv. ad Fabiolam,” i. 364; comp. 
Philo, “De Monarchia," § 2; Josephus, “B, J.” v. 
4, 8 4; idem, “ Ant.” iii. 7, $8 7). Jerome's commen- 
taries are of smal] value for Old Testament criti- 
cism, on account of the inclination to allegorize which 
leads him to a free treatment of the text, as well as 
on account of his polemics against Judaism (comp. 
JEW. Enoyc. iv. 81, s.v. CHURCH FATHERS). 

Jerome’s works are especially important for Ju- 

daism because of the numerous Jewish traditions 

found in them, particularly in his 
Traditions. work “Questiones Hebraice in Gene- 

sin." Jerome designates by the gen- 
eral name * tradition " all supplementary and edify- 
ing stories found in the Midrash and relating to the 
personages and events of the Bible; these stories 
may fitly be designated as historic haggadah. Here 
also Jerome affirms that he faithfully reproduces: 
what the Jews have told him (comm. on Amos iv. 
16: “hoc Hebrei autumant et sicut nobis ab ipsis tra- 
ditum est, nostris fideliter exposuimus"). He des- 
ignates the Jewish legend of Isaiah's martyrdom as 
an authentic tradition (comm. on Isa, lvii, 1: “apud 
eos certissima traditio"), while he doubts the story 
of Jeremiah's crucifixion because there is no refer- 
ence to it in Scripture (comm. on Jer. xi. 18). Je- 
rome often remarks that a certain story is not found 
in Scripture, but only in tradition (comm. on Isa. 
xxii. 15), and that these traditions originated with 
the “magistri,” z.e., the Rabbis (comm. on Ezek. 
xlv. 10); that these “fables” are incorporated into 
the’, text on the strength of one word (comm. on 
Dan. vi. 4); and that many authors are cited to con- 
firm this tradition. All these remarks exactly char- 
acterize the nature of the Haggadah. Jerome appar- 
ently likes these traditions, though they sometimes 
displease him, and then he contemptuously desig- 
nates them as “fabulx” or * Jewish fables,” “ ridicu- 
lous fables” (comm. on Ezek. xxv. 8), “ridiculous 
things " (on Eccl. iii. 1), or * cunning' inventions ” (on 
Zech. v. 7). Jerome's opinion of these traditions is 
immaterial at the present time. The important point 
is that he quotes them; for thereby the well-known 
traditions of the Midrash are obtained in Latin form, 
and in this form they are sometimes more concise 
and comprehensible—in any case they are more in- 
teresting. Moreover, many traditions that appear 
trom the sources in which they are found to be of a 
late date are thus proved to be of earlier origin. 
Jerome also recounts traditions that are no longer 
found in canonical Jewish sources, as well as some 
that have been preserved in the Jewish and Christian 
Apocrypha. It is, furthermore, interesting to note 
that Jerome had read some of these traditions; 
hence they had been committed to writing in his 
time. 

Although other Church Fathers quote J ewish tra- 
ditions none equal Jerome in the number and faith- 
fulness of their quotations. This Midrash treasure 
has unfortunately not yet been fully examined ; schol- 
ars have only recently begun to investigate this field. 
Nor have*Jerome’s works been properly studied as 
yet in reference to the valuable material they con- 
tain on the political status of thé Jews of Pales- 
tine, their social life, their organization, their relig- 
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ious views, their Messianic hopes, and their relations > 
to Christians. LLLA 


Jerome was no friend to the Jews, although he 
owed them much; he often rebukes them for their 
errors; reproaches them for being stiff-necked and 
inimical to the Christians; controverts their views in 
the strongest terms; curses and reviles them; takes 
pleasure in their misfortune; and even uses against 
them both the books that he has cunningly obtained 
from them and the knowledge he has derived there- 
from. Thus Jews and Christians agree that he is 
eminent only for his scholarship, and not for his char- 
acter. See CHURCH FATHERS. 
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schrift, xxii. 114-116. 
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A-B SECTION OF SURFACE OF TEMPLE AREA 


JERUBBAAL: A name given to Gideon by his AA 
father, Joash (Judges vi. 82), because the men of the E z 
city of Ophrah demanded that he turn over to them = a " 
Gideon, who had destroyed thealtarof Baal. When hs ae : 
Joash named him *Jerubbaal," he said, *Let Baal a fe 
contend against him, because he hath broken down oe Q : 
his altar." The name means * Baal strives,” or “ con- Es I 
tends." It is used three times in subsequent pas- | EZ 


sages (2d. vii. 1; viii. 29, 85) when referring directly EEE E 
to Gideon, and in two of these passages " who is Gy, 
Gideon " is added to the new name. In Judges ix., 
however, it occurs often.. In II Sam. xi. 21 it is re- 
placed by “Jerubbesheth” (“Beshet-Ba‘al”). See 
GIDEON. 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 


JERUSALEM- Ancient: Capital at first of all 
Israel, later of the kingdom of Judah; chief city of 
Palestine; situated in 31? 46' 45" N. lat. and 35° 19' 
25" E. long., upon the southern spur of a plateau 
the eastern side of which slopes from 2,460 ft. above 
sea-level north of the Temple area to 2,130 ft. at the 
southeastern extremity. The western hill is about 
2,500 ft. high and slopes southeast from the Judean 
plateau. Jerusalem is surrounded upon all sides by 
valleys, of which those on the north are less pro- 
nounced than those on the other three sides. The 
principal two valleys start northwest of the present 
city. The first runs eastward with a slight south- 
erly bend (the present Wadi al-Joz), then, deflecting 
directly south (formerly known as “Kidron Val- | 
ley," the modern Wadi Sitti Maryam), divides the WONNIH 40 A3T1VA 
Mount of Olives from the city. The second runs 
directly south on the western side of the city, turns 
eastward at its southeastern extremity, then runs 
directly east, and joins the first valley near Bir Ay- 
yub (*Job's Well”). It was called in olden times 
the “ Valley of Hinnom,” and is the modern Wadi al- 
Rababi, which is not to be identified with the first- 
mentioned valley, as Sir Charles Warren (in his “ Re- 
covery of Jerusalem," p. 290, and in Hastings, 


(After Heyck, “Die Kreuzzüge.") 
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* Dict. Bible,” s.v.) has done. Easy access to Jeru- 
salem could be had only on the north and northwest. 
In olden times there were other valleys which di- 
vided up this complex; but these are now filled in 
by the accumulated rubbish of centuries. A third 
valley, commencing in the northwest where is now 
the Damascus Gate, ran south-southeasterly down 
io the Pool of Siloam, and divided the lower part 
into two hills (the lower and the upper cities of 
Josephus) This is probably the later Tyropeeon 
(* Cheese-makers' ") Valley, though it should be men- 
tioned that W. R. Smith, Sayce, Birch, and Schwartz 
identify the Tyropeon with the Valley of Hinnom 
(Cheyne and Black, “ Encyc. Bibl.” ii. 2499; Has- 
tings, “ Dict. Bible,” ii. 387). A fourth valley led 
from the western hill (near the present Jaffa Gate) 
over to the Temple area: it isrepresented in modern 
Jerusalem by David street. A fifth cut the eastern 
hill into a northern and a southern part. Later 
Jerusalem was thus built upon four spurs (see 
frontispiece map of physical features of Jerusalem). 
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that given to it by Abraham (Gen. R. ]vi. 10; Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. Ixxvi. 8. A more plausible derivation 
makes it the equivalent of * Uru-shalim ” (= “ City of 
[the god] Shalim”; comp. the Assyrian god Shalman 
or Shulman, the Phenician moby [Greek ZXaAagav], 
and the Egyptian Sharamana [Zimmern, in ^ K. A. 
T.” 3d ed., pp. 224, 475; Praetorius, in *Z. D. M. G." 
lvii, p. 782), * Uri" having become “Yeru” by met- 
athesis (see Haupt in “Isaiah,” in "S. B. O. T? 
Eng. transl., p. 100). In the Greek period the name 
was Hellenized into ‘IepocdAuua (Sibyllines, x. 103, 
New Testament, Josephus, Philo, and the classical 
writers) Following the New Testament, the Vul- 
gate has both * Hierusalem " and “ Hierosolyma " (or 
“Terusalem,” “Ierosolyma”). Philo uses the name 
‘Tepdrodc (ed. Mangey, ii. 524). Under Hadrian (185) 
the city was renamed “ Alia Capitolina,” from which 
Ptolemy took his Kamıro%aç. The Arabs at times 
preserved the ancient forms “ Urishalam,” “ Urishal- 
lam,” “Uraslam” (Yakut, 7. c. i. 402), or “Tliya ” 
(ib. 498), or more commonly “Bait al-Makdis” or 
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SKETCH SHOWING TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF JERUSALEM. 
(After Fulton, ** The Beautiful Land.") 


The name “ Jerusalem ? is written in the Old Testa- 
ment and upon most of the old Hebrew coins defect- 
ively obi, though punctuated “ Yerushalayim ” 
as a “kere perpetuum” (with the exception of five 
places where the “ yod ” is added ; Frensdorff, * Mas- 
sora Magna," p. 293). The Aramaic form, * Yerush- 
lem” (Ezra iv. 8, 20, 24, 51), the Syriac “ Urishlem,” 
the Septuagint transcription ‘Iepovoadnp, the Assyrian 

“Urusalim” (El-Amarna tablets) and 
The Name. “Ursalimu ” (Sennacherib), point to an 

original pronunciation “ Yerushalem us 
the ending “-ayim” either being due to a diphthong- 
ization or representing a dual formation (Konig, 
“ Lehrgebiiude,” ii. pt. 1, p. 487). A shortened form is 
perhaps to be found in * Shalem " (Gen. xiv. 18; Ps. 
Ixxvi. 8; comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” i. 10, 3 2), known 
also to the Arabs (^ Shallam," in Yakut, “ Geograph- 
isches Worterb.” iii. 815). Several etymologies for 
the.word have been suggested ; e.g., now wy“ pos- 
session of peace” or “of Salem”; poy 1n, “ founda- 
tion of peace” or “of Shalem [God of peace] ”; ac- 
cording to the Midrash it is made up of “Shalem,” 
the name given to the city by Shem, and “ Yir’eh,” 


*al-Mukaddas" (7b. iv. 590); in modern parlance, 
“ Al-Kuds al-Sharif” or simply *Al-Kuds" = “the 
Sanctuary.” 

The earliest historical notices respecting Jerusa- 
lem come from the El-Amarna tablets. Before the 
fifteenth century B.C. Babylonian influences must 

have been present. There was a city 

In the called *Bit-Ninib" (Temple of the 
El-Amarna God Ninib) in the “district of Jerusa- 

Tablets. lem” (Letter 180, 25). In the fifteenth 

century Amenophis ITI. had extended 

Egyptian rule so as to include Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. This empire, however, be- 
came disrupted through its own weight. The indi- 
vidual districts in Palestine and Syria had been first 
under native princes (“amelu”) with an Egyptian 
resident (“rabiz”), and then under a “hazzanu,” 
‘who was in reality a viceroy of the Pharaoh. Jeru- 
salem was the chief seat of one of the districts, in 
consequence of which it may at one time have 
changed its name (“the king has placed his name 
upon Jerusalem,” Letter 180, 60). The four El- 
Amarna letters from Jerusalem were written by its 


Jerusaleni 
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hazzanu, one ABDI HEBA. The whole district was 
sorely pressed by the Habiri. The chief conspira- 
tors against him were Milki-il, his father-in-law 
Tagi, Shuardatu, the Banu Lapaya, the Banu 
Arzawa, and Adaya, a military chief; they pre- 
vented him from personally reporting to his sover- 
eign, upon whom he impressed the fact that if reen- 


M 


One of the El-Amarna Tablets Mentioning Abdi Heba of 
Jerusalem. 
(From Ball, ‘‘ Light from the East.’’) 


forcements were not sent, the whole *land of the 
King" would be lost. He protested his loyalty, and 
mentioned the presents he had sent to the king by the 
latter’s officer Shuta. How long the conspiracy had 
lasted is not known. Before that, an Egyptian spe- 
cial officer (rabiz) had been sent to Jerusalem. 

The Kash (7) had also entered Abdi Heba’s domin- 
ions; and one city had gone over to the Kilti. From 
another of the El-Amarna letters (182, 5) it appears 
that Jerusalem itself was in the hands of rebels, and 
that Egyptian troops which had been sent under 
Haya had been detained in Gaza. It was evidently 
a period of general anarchy, due to the break-up of 
the Egyptian power. 

In Hebrew annals Jerusalem is first mentioned in 
connection with Melchizedek, King of Salem (Gen. 
xiv. 18), then with the incursions of the Israelites 
after the taking of Ai. It was one of the five cities 
of the Amorites, who seem to have succeeded to the 

Egyptian power in southern Palestine. 
Resists the Each of these cities had its prince 
Israelites. (“melek”), that of Jerusalem being 

Adoni-zedek, who took the lead against 
the city of Gibeon (Josh. x. 1 e£ seg.) All the 
princes were taken, slain, and hanged at Makkedah 
(see, also, the list, čb. xii. 10). The relation of the 


inhabitants of Jerusalem to the Jebusites can not . 


now be determined. They may themselves have 


been Jebusites; at least, the latter were not com- : 


pletely driven out at the time (70. xv. 68). In fact, 
Jerusalem is expressly called a “foreign city," not 
belonging to the Israelites (Judges xix. 19); and the 
Jebusites are said to have lived there for very many 
years together with the Benjamites (db. i. 91; ac- 
cording to Josh. xv. 68, “with the children of 
Judah”), in whose territory the city lay. At one 
time the city seems to have been called *Jebus? 
(Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 28; Judges xix. 10). It was at 
Jerusalem that Adoni-bezek died (Judges i. 7). 
Finally the Judahites took the place, burned it, and 
killed its inhabitants. It must have been soon re- 
built; for in the early history of David (I Sam. xvii. 
94) it is again called by its old name, * Jerusalem." 
Perhaps only the *lower city" had been taken 
(Josephus, “Ant.” v. 2, & 2)—just as in Maccabean 
times the Acra or citadel was held for twenty-six 
years by the Syrian garrison—which would explain 
the apparent contradiction between verses 8 and 91 
of Judges i. (Moore, “Judges,” p. 21). The name 
“Zion” seems already to have been attached to a por- 
tion of the city; at least the “ Mezudat Ziyyon” is 
mentioned (II Sam. v. 7; I Chron. xi. 5). But the 
place was renamed by David *'Ir Dawid” (= * City 
of David"), in the same manner as Assyrian rulers 
were wont to give their names to captured cities. 
Though dignified by the name “ ‘Ir,” the town need 
not necessarily have been large. In addition to the 
fortress, it must have contained some place of wor- 
ship, besides houses for the people and the soldiers. 


What the “ Zinnor" (II Sam. v. S) was is not known. 
The word is usually rendered “watercourse” 


(LXX. «apa£tiic (?); Aquila, kpoviiouoc = “stream” ; 
Symmachus, ézaA£i = “ battlement,” “parapet”; 
according to later Hebrew usage, “canal,” “aque- 
duct ”). 

The exact situation of these early settlements has 
always been a matter of dispute. The author of 
I Macc. iv. 97 says expressly that the Temple was 
built upon Mt. Zion; and the presence of St. Mary's 
Well and the Siloam Pool seems to show that the 
natural position of the ancient fortress was upon the 
edge of the southeastern hill, where, as the excava- 
tions of Guthe and Bliss have shown, the level of 
the ground was much higher than at present. It is 
true that later tradition, both Jewish and Christian, 
agrees in placing Zion upon the south western hill; 

but even the latest attempts of Karl 
Situation Rückert (“Die Lage des Berges Sion," 
of Zion. Freiburg, 1898), Georg Gatt (“Sion in 
Jerusalem," Brixen, 1900, and *Zur 
Topographie Jerusalems,” in *Z. D. P. V." xxv. 
178) and C. Mommert (“Topographie des Alten 
Jerusalems," Leipsic, 1902) have not been successful 
in harmonizing this theory with the Biblical data. 
The theory is based chiefly upon (1) the direction of 
theold north wall, ending at the Haram, as described 
by Josephus (* B. J.” v. 4, § 2), and south of which 
Zion must (?) have stood, and (2) the place of David's 
burial, which, according to tradition, is usually 
placed on the southwestern hill (see *Z. D. P. V." 
xxiv. 180-185). 

There were only two natural water sources near 
Jerusalem, En.rogel and Gihon, respectively east 
and southeast of the city. "The first (II Sam, xvii. 
17; I Kingsi. 9) has generally been identified with 
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St. Mary’s, or the Virgin’s, Spring, largely because 
the flight of steps running from the spring to Sil- 
wan is to-day called “Zahwayleh,” 2.e., * Zoheleth ” 
(I Kings/.c.) But the distance is too great; and 
the application of the term to these particular steps 
is not certain. En-rogel, according to tradition 
(“ Ant.” vii. 14, § 4), was in the king’s garden; and 
 Mitchel!'s identification of it with the Bir Ayyub is 
worthy of acceptance (* Jour. Bib. Lit.” xxii. 108). 
The well Gihon (I Kings i. 93, 85, 88; II Chron. 
xxxii. 80, xxxiii. 14) is the so-called " Virgin's 
Spring." In addition, there wereseveral pools: the 
“old pool” (Isa. xxii. 11), now called the Patriarch’s 
Pool, northwest of the city; the *lower pool" (Isa. 
xxii. 9), now known as the Birkat al-Hamra; and 
the “upper pool” (b. vii. 8, xxxvi. 2; II Kings 
xviii. 17), probably the Mamilla Pool, west of the 
Jaffa Gate, which fed the “old pool.” In regard to 
the “Serpents’ Pool,” sce below. 

The city at this epoch may have extended to the 
southwestern hill; but itis not clear what enlarge- 
ments were due to David. In II Sam. v. 9 it is said 
that he built * round about from Millo and inward." 
The Millo, however, was built by Solomon (I Kings 
ix. 15, 24); and the reference at the time of David 
may be to the place where in later times the Millo 
was. Whether the latter was part of the wall or a 
citadel (LXX. 7 àxpa) isnot known. It was, how- 
ever, part of the defense of the city, 
and is mentioned in connection with 
the walls (2d.). It was strengthened 
by Hezekiah upon the approach of 
Sennacherib (II Chron. xxxii. 5); and may have 
been an artificial terrace (comp. the Assyrian 
“Mulu” and * Tamiu ”), 

A palace of stone and of cedar-wood from Lebanon 
was built for David by Tyrian workmen (II Sam. 
v. 11, vii. 2). It must have stood somewhere be- 
tween the Temple and the Siloam Pool, from the lat- 
ter of which steps led up to the city of David (Neh. 
ii. 15). Some sort of tabernacle must also have been 
erected for him (5bnw, II Sam. vi. 17; ny", 25. vii. 2); 
for he brought the Ark from the house of Abinadab 
in Gibeah, first to the house of Obed-edom, and then 
to the city of David (20. vi. 8, 11). It was here that 
he deposited the gold and the silver that he had 
taken from the Aramean princes and from the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites, whom he had subdued (čb. 
viii. 11 et seg.). The plague that appeared in the 
land toward the end of David's reign does not seem 
to have touched Jerusalem. It was supposed to 
have been stayed mysteriously at a threshing-floor 
on Mt. Moriah, north of the city of David, belong- 
ing to one Araunah or Aranyah, which place was 
then bought by David, who erected an altar there 
(II Sam. xxiv. 14 et sez7.; I Chron. xxi. 15 et seq.). 
David was buried “in the city of David” (I Kings 
ii. 10). Thesite of the tomb is unknown; but it was 
situated probably in the rocks of the southeastern 
hill (^Z. D. P. V."iii. 910, v. 380). It is mentioned 
in Neh. iii. 16 as being near to the steps (see 
above); and it was known in New Testament times 
(Acts ii. 29). 

Under Solomon the city took on a much grander 
aspect. There is now definite reference to a wall 
surrounding it (I Kingsiii. 9, ix. 15), a part of which 


City of 
David. 


Scems to have been the Millo mentioned above. 
This wall must have enclosed some portion left open 
by David (20. xi. 27). Solomon erected 


Improve- a palace made up of various build- 
ments by ings (2b. iii. 1), which took thirteen 
Solomon. years to build (zd. vii. 1). The Temple 


was commenced in the month Ziv (2b. 
vi. 1; see TEMPLE); it occupied seven years in con- 
struction, and was finished in the month Bul (7d. vi. 
98). With the help of a Tyrian, the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz were fashioned out of bronze (2d. 
vii. 18 et seg., ix. 11). The Temple was made up 
of à forecourt, the Holy Place (40 x; 20 x 30 ells), 
the Holy of Holies (a cube of 20 ells), and various 
smaller buildings adjoining. To this Temple the 
Ark was removed from the city of David on the 
Feast of Tabernacles (7b. viii. 1). With the assist- 
ance of Hiram of Tyre (I Kings v. 15 e£ seq.), Solo- 
mon built a palace for Pharaoh's daughter (db. vii. 
8), and the * house of the forest of Lebanon" (* bet 
ya‘ar ha-Lebanon," čb. vii. 2), which measured 100 
X 90 x 80 cubits, and the top part of which was used 
as an armory (čb. x. 16). All these buildings, con- 
structed of stone and wood, seem to have stood in 
a sort of court (* hazer "), around which was a wall 
of three courses of stone (db. vii. 12). Smaller courts 
surrounded the individual buildings. Solomon is 
said to have embellished Jerusalem with silver and 
costly wood (70. x. 27). In later years he built, also, 
a “bamah” to Chemosh and to Molech “in the mount 
that is before Jerusalem" (zb. xi. 7, R. V.). 

The extentof the city at this time might be gaged 
by tracing the probable line of the wall, if that line 
were at all certain. Some scholars believe that Sol- 
omon enclosed the western hill; the wall would then 
be the first of the three, which had sixty crenela- 
tions, mentioned by Josephus (“ B. J.” v. 4, 82). It 
would aécordingly have commenced at what was 
later the tower Hippicus, near the present Jaffa 
Gate; running eastward to the Xystus, it would 
then have encircled the greater part of the Temple 
mount; bending south and southwest, it would have 
skirted Ophel, though not including the Siloam 
Pool (Josephus says “above the fountains”); and, 
enclosing the present Jewish and Protestant ceme- 
teries, it would then have turned north again, meet- 
ing the other end at the Jaffa Gate. Upon this sup- 
position, the remains found in the excavations of 
Maudslay in 1865, successfully followed by Bliss in 
1896-97, are parts of this wall. Where the towers 
Hananeel and Ha-Meah or Meah stood can not be 
ascertained. They are mentioned in Jer. xxxi. 38: 
Zech. xiv. 10; Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39. The former 
seems to have marked the northeast corner of the 
city; the latter, to have been on a wall leading west- 
ward from this corner. 

After the partition of the kingdom Jerusalem suf- 
fered many vicissitudes.’ It was taken by Shishak 

of Egypt at the time of Rehoboam of 

As Capital Judah (I Kings xiv. 25-26); and Je- 
of Judah. hoash of Israel destroyed 400 cubits of 
the wall from the Ephraim Gate to the 

corner gate (II Kings xiv. 13). It seems probable 
that the wall was repaired under Uzziah; at least, 
according to II Chron. xxvi. 9, he built towers over 
three of the gates, The Ophel wall was further re- 
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paired or enlarged by Jotham (čb. xxvii. 9); and a 
gate, called in Jer. xxxvi. 10 the “new gate,” was 
built in the north wall of the Temple court (II 
Kings xv. 35) The coming of Sennacherib (701) 
caused the rebuilding of some portion of the wall 
which in the course of time had become ruined; but 
Sennacherib withdrew and Jerusalem was spared a 
siege (see Nagel, * Der Zug des Sanherib Gegen Jeru- 
salem," Leipsic, 1902; and Jensen in “Theol. Lit. 
Zeitung,” 1904, 4, col. 108). Hezekiah is mentioned 
as having done this repairing. He also rebuilt the 
Millo, and especially erected “another wall out- 
side” (Isa. xxxii. 10; II Chron. xxxii. 5), This is 
probably Josephus' second wall, which "took its 
beginning from that gate which they called Gen- 
neth, which belonged to the first wall: it only en- 
compassed the northern quarter of the city and 
reached as far as the tower Antonia," the northwest 
corner of the Temple mount (*B. J." Le.) This 
indicates the growth of the city to the north; the 
additional part being called * Mishneh" (“second 
city"; II Kings xxii. 14; Zeph. i. 10). Whether 
the Maktesh (Zeph. i. 11), in which the Phenician 
traders lived, was a part of the city can not be 
ascertained (Neh. xiii. 16; Zech. xiv. 21). 

To Hezekiah was due also the regulation of the 
water-supply in Jerusalem, so that the city might 
be prepared fora siege. The only natural spring of 
real value is Gihon on the southeastern side in the 
Kidron Valley (new called * Virgin's Spring" or 
“Spring of the Steps"), which from early times 
seems to have been used to provide the city with 
water. Undoubted traces have been found of an 
early conduit, partly open and partly underground, 
which eonducted the water from the spring around 
the hill into the city of David (perhaps the earlier 
“Shiloah” of Isa. viii. 6; see Schick in “ Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement" [hereafter 
cited as * P. E. F. S."], 1886, p. 197). In 1867 a rock 
tunnel was discovered by Warren that brought 
the water westward into a basin cut in the rocks; to 
this access was had by a shaft from above (per- 
haps the *king's pool," Neh. ii. 14), from the top 
of which a series of corridors led to an exit 
on the Hill of Ophel. Hezekiah cut off the flow 
of water to the north and had a conduit exca- 
vated through the rock, thus leading the water 
within the city limits to the Siloam Pool (II Chron. 
xxxii 30; II Kings xx. 20). This Siloam conduit, 
which was discovered in 1880, is 1,757 
feet in length. At about 19 feet from 
the Siloam end was found the famous 
inscription detailing the manner in 
which the undertaking had been carried out (see 
SILOAM INSCRIPTION). The usefulness of this work 
may be gaged by the fact that it is specially men- 
tioned to Hezekiah’s honor by Ben Sira (Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xlviii. 17). It seems probable also that this 
king built a special fortification around Siloam 
(* wall of the pool of Siloah,” Neh. iii. 15; " between 
the two walls," Isa. xxxii. 11; Jer. lii. 7). The graves 
of the common people (Jer. xxvi. 98, xxxi. 40) were 
probably in the Kidron Valley. 'The- wall built 
by Manasseh (II Chron. xxxiii. 14) encompassed 


Water- 
Supply. 


. Ophel; starting west of Gihon, it must have been 


an additional protection for the southeastern for- 


tifications. 
termined. 

In the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon made his first invasion into Palestine. 
There is no trace of a siege of Jerusalem at this 
time; but some of the Temple vessels were carried 
off (ib. xxxvi. 7). In 597 B.C., however, an encir- 
cling wall was built by the invaders, and the city 
invested. At the time of Jehoiachin (Jer. lii. 6) 
famine raged in thecity. The rebellion of Zedekiah 
caused a second invasion in 587; and after a siege of 
a year and a half Jerusalem was taken on the ninth 
day of the fourth month (Ab), 556. The beauty 
and the strength of the city were destroyed. Nebu- 
chadnezzar's general, Nebuzar-adan, burned the 
Temple, carrying away all the brass and the ves- 
sels; he burned also the king's palace and the 
larger houses of the city. The walls were razed, 
and a large number of the inhabitants (10,000, ac- 
cording to II Kings xxiv. 14) were deported and 

settled in various parts of Babylon; 
Taken by anumber probably at Nippur, to judge 
Nebuchad- from the names found by Hilprecht in 
nezzar. the business documents of that city 
(* P. E. F. S.” 1898, pp. 54, 187; Bat- 
ten, “Ezra and Nehemiah,” p. 57, in "S. B. O. 
T.". Even before this the city must have been 
depleted through the flight of many to Egypt 
(Jer. xlii. e£ seg.). The seat of government was re- 
moved to Mizpah (II Kings xxv. 23; Jer. xli. 1 
et seq.). 

There are no materials for a history of Jerusalem 
during the period of the captivity, or even during 
the centuries following the return. The view ad- 
vanced by Kosters and supported especially by 
Wildeboer and Cheyne will be criticized elsewhere 
(see ZERUBBABEL) ; but there seems to be no really 
valid ground for doubting the tradition reported by 
the chronicler in Ezra iii. of a first return under 
Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel in 539, during the reign 
of Cyrus; though Kosters may be right in pointing 
out that the Judahites who had been left in the city 
must have continued the worship of YuwH in some 
manner or other. In theseventh month of that year 
there was a great gathering in Jerusalem, and the 
altar of burnt offering was again set up—presuma- 
bly upon the place it had formerly oecupied. "The 
reconstruction of the Temple was begun in the sec- 
ond month of the second year (587; Ezra iii. 8 et seq.). 
Though this was attended with great ceremony (20. 
verses 10-11), it is entirely ignored by the accounts 
in Ezra v. 2; Hag. i. 14, ii. 15; and Zech. viii. 8, 
which place the commencement of the building sev- 
enteen years later, in 520, during the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, under the same Zerubbabel and the high 

priest Jeshua. But as nothing is said 


Its position can not be accurately de- 


Rebuilt in Ezra iii. of the amount of building 
537-516 done, it may be surmised that it did 
B.C. not extend beyond the mere founda- 


tions, the work being interrupted by 
the evil devices of the Samaritans (ib. iv.), who made 
complaint to the suzerain in Babylon. Even the 
erection of the building of the year 520 was not un- 
interrupted, Tatnai, governor of Ccele-Syria and 
Phenicia, making a second reference of the matter 
to Babylon necessary (Ezra vi.) It was at length 
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finished in 516 (7d. verse 15). For the Temple build- 
ing itself see TEMPLE. 

It is possible that the Birah or fortress was built 
at this time, though it is first mentioned in Neh. ii. 
8. It was twice rebuilt in later times: once (“ Ant.” 
xv. 11, § 4, * Baris”) by the Hasmonean kings, and a 
second time by Herod, who renamed it “Tower of 
Antonia." It was a strong, square building in the 
northwestern corner of the Temple mount, of some 
extent, as it had several gates. It was herethat the 
high priests’ vestments were kept (2). xviii. 4, § 3), 
if the tower “built” by the high priest Hyrcanus is 
to be identified with Antonia, asis done by Josephus. 

The population of the city was further augmented 
by the expedition under Ezra in the year 458, which 
comprised 1,496 men, besides women and children. 
It was through Ezra and Nehemiah that the new 
community was organized. It is difficult to esti- 
mate accurately 


the relation of 
these two to each NY 
other; but the JAFFA GATE 


material build- 
ing up of the 
city seems to 
have been due 
to the latter. 
Whatever theo- 
ries may exist 
regarding the 
composition of 
the Book of Ne- 
hemiah, the data 
there given are 
old and trust- 
worthy. Nehe- 
miah’s night 
journey around 
the walls (Neh. 
ii. 18 et $eq.), the 
account of the 
building opera- 
tions (75. iii), 
and the route of 
the processions 
(ib. xii.), would give definite information as regards 
the extent of the city if the identification of the 
gates were in every case certain. A thorough ex- 
position of the archeological data to be gotten from 
Nehemiah's accounts will be found in Ryssel's com- 
mentary (^ Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch"). 
'The most recent study of the subject has been com- 
menced by H. Vincent in “Revue 

The Night Biblique,” 1904, pp. 56 e£ seg. In his 
Ride of night ride Nehemiah starts from the 
Nehemiah. Valley Gate: goes in the direction of 
the well 'En-Tannin, then to the 

Dung Gate, the Fountain Gate, and the Pool of the 
King; passes through the valley ; and returns to the 
Valley Gate. The location of these various places 
depends upon the position assigned to the Valley 
Gate. The word “Gai” undoubtedly stands for 
“Gai ben Hinnom "; and this must be identical with 
the Wadi al-Rababi on the south and its continua- 
tion northward on the west. Bliss has uncovered a 
line of wall starting southwest of the old Pool of 
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Southern Wall of Jerusalem at Various Times. 
(After Bliss.) 


Siloam and running in a northwestern direction, as 
well as refnains of a gate 600 feet from what was 
the southwestern corner of the ancient city. This 
was probably the Valley Gate, although many iden- 
tify the latter with the present Jaffa Gate, on the 
western side of the city. From the Valley Gate 
Nehemiah, taking the direction of the Serpents’ 
Pool (“‘En-Tannin”; sometimes identified with the 
pool of that name mentioned by Josephus [“B. J.” 
v. 8, § 2]; by Caspari and Schick [“Z. D. P. V." 
xiv. 42], with the aqueduct which led the water 
from the Pools of Solomon; by Stade and Mitchell, 
however, with En-rogel [^Jour. Bib. Lit." 1908, p. 
114], proceeded to the Dung Gate, 1,000 cubits 
from his starting-point, and possibly the Harsith 
Gate of Jer. xix. 2, which in turn may be identified 
with a second gate, discovered by Bliss, 1,900 feet 
east of the first. He then went east, crossed the Ty- 
ropeon below 
the present Bir- 
kat al-Hamra, 
and came to the 
Fountain Gate 
near the Siloam 
Pool (here called 
the “ pool of the 
king"), perhaps 
the “gate be- 
tween two 
walls” through 
which King Zed- 
ekiah fled (II 

n Kings xxv. 4; 
PIRE i RT : Jer. xxxix. 4, lii- 
4), traces of 
which have also 
been found by 
Bliss. Nehe- 
miah was then 
in the Kidron 
Valley, and, be- 
ing unable to 
proceed farther 
along the walls, 
he returned to 
the city through the Valley Gate. It seems there- 
fore that he examined only the southern and the 
southwestern walls of the city. 

The walls and gates as rebuilt under Nehemiah's 
directions are succinctly noticed in Neh. iii. ; and their 
order is partially assured by the reverse enumera- 
tion, čb. xii. 8S et seg. The Sheep Gate is naturally to 
be sought for north of the Temple area. Itis identi- 
fied by some with the “gate of Benjamin” (Jer. 
xxxvii. 18, xxxviii 7). The Fish Gate was so 
named after Tyrians who brought fish to Jerusalem 
(Neh. xiii. 16), and was situated on the northwestern 
side near the present Damascus Gate (II Chron. 
xxxiii. 14; Zeph. i. 10). The latter, which was 
strengthened by Manasseh, is sometimes called the 

“middle gate” (Jer. xxxix. 3). The 
The Gates. “old gate” or “gate of the old pool” 
—referring perhaps to the Patriarch’s 
Pool northwest of the city—is called also “Sha‘ar 
ha-Rishon ” (Zech. xiv. 10) and “Sha‘ar ha-Pinnah” 
(II Kings xiv. 13; Jer. xxxi. 38; “ha-Poneh,” II 
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Chron. xxv. 98; “ha-Pinnim,” Zech. xiv. 10). The 
Ephraim Gate led to the chief road to the north, 
where the throne of the Persian governor was 
placed; which throne can not have been in another 
place, Mizpah, the residence of the governor, as 
Ryleand Mitchellsuggest. Where the “ broad wall” 
was can not now be determined. In connection 
with it, reference is made to the “tower of the fur- 
naces” (Neh. iii. 11), mentioned before the Valley 
Gate, and which was probably somewhere along the 
Tyropoon Valley. Schick, however (“ Z. D. P. V." 
xiv. 51), places it near the Tower of David; Stade, 
about the middle of the western wall; and Mitchell 
(ib. p. 128), at the southwestern corner of the ancient 
city, where the remains of a tower whose base was 
hewn out of the native rock have been found (“ P. 
E. F. S.” 1875, p. 83). Then came the Dung Gate 
and the Fountain Gate mentioned above, a wall or 
a dam enclosing the Siloam Spring (¢.¢., the “lower 
pool,” Birkat al-Hamra), in the neighborhood of 
which were the king’s gardens (II Kings xxv. 4), 
the king’s wine-presses (Zech. xiv. 10), and the steps 
leading down from the city of David on the eastern 
side of the hill (* Z. D. P. V." xi. 12), an artificial pool 
(Neh. iii. 16), and the * houseof the warriors," either 
a tower ora species of barracks. The line of wall 
then turned (“angle,” 2b. verse 19) apparently to the 
northeast. Here two corners were found by Guthe 
(*Z. D. P. V." v. 298), between which turning and 
Ophel were the houses of the high priest and the 
dwelling-places of the Nethinim (Neh, iii, 21-23). 
Then came the upper royal palace, a projecting 
tower the ruins of which have been found, the 
“court of the guard” (/5. 25, 26), and the Water 
Gate (čb. iii. 26, xii. 87), near which there must have 
been an open space (čb. viii. 1, 3, 16); it was prob- 
ably so called because a road led from it to the 
Virgin's Spring. The Horse Gate (ib. iii. 28) was 
probably toward the southeastern corner of the 
Temple. In former times it was directly connected 
with the palace (II Kings xi. 16; II Chron. xxiii. 
15; comp. Jer. xxxi. 40). The other gates of the 
Temple wall on the east were the “ gate of Benja- 
min” (Jer. xx. 2; R. V. “upper gate of Benjamin ”; 
Zech. xiv. 10); the “gate of the Guard,” generally 
located at the northeastern corner of the Temple 
area, though Schick and Mitchell are inclined to place 
it south of the Temple; and the “gate Miphkad ” 
(Neh. iii. 31). The Sheep Gate on the north ended 
the work. 

In addition to the walls, Nehemiah did much for 
the rebuilding of the city itself. A house for the 
high priest is mentioned (Neh. iii. 20), as are also 
dwellings for the other priests near the Horse Gate 
(b. 111. 28); while, as stated above, the Nethinim 
had residences on Ophel, west of the Water Gate 
(čb. iii. 26), where there was also an outlying tower. 
The king's palace seems still to have been standing, 
or to have been rebuilt (db. iii. 25), and was also 
flanked by a tower. It has been computed that the 
whole city thus included within the walls (Temple 
mount, the old city, and its southern additions) oc- 
cupied about 200 acres, and covered both the eastern 
and the western hills. It is said to have been “large 
and great” (zb. vii. 4); but there were few houses 
built for the common people. 
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No events during the Persian period are recorded 
with any certainty. Josephus has a story that one 
Bagoses (Bagoas), “ the general of Artaxerxes’ army,” 
used a quarrel between the high priest John and his 
brother Jesus (in which the latter was slain) as a 

pretext to enter the Temple with his 


Seized Persian soldiers and to “punish the 
by the Jews for seven years” (“ Ant.” xi. 7, 
Persians. § 1; Eusebius, ed. Schoene, ii. 112). 


This Bagoas is supposed to be the 
general of the same name under Artaxerxes Ochus 
(357-338), who with Memnon put down an Egyp- 
tian revolt. The identification is quite uncertain, 
in spite of the authority of Nóldeke (“ Aufsätze,” p. 
78) Wellhausen (*I. J. G." p. 146), and Cheyne 
(“Introduction to Isaiah,” p. 860). Winckler places 
the occurrence under Cambyses (Schrader, “K. A. 
T.” 8d ed., pp. 120, 291). 

Whether Alexander the Great was really in Jeru- 
salem after the siege of Gaza in 382 is a matter of 
dispute, though it is hardly to be supposed that he 
was in Palestine without visiting the capital. The 
Talmud (Yoma 69a, etc.) has a reminiscence of such 
a visit, which may be true despite the legendary 
character of the details in Josephus (Grütz, * Gesch." 
ii., 2d. ed., p. 221). The latter says(“ Ant." xi. 8, $84 
et seg.) that Alexander exempted its inhabitants from 
the payment of tribute in the seventh year (see JEW. 
Ecc. i. 841, s.v. ALEXANDER THE GREAT). But 
the city naturally suffered during the wars between 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids which followed the 
disruption of Alexander’s Asiatic empire. Ptolemy 
Soter seized Jerusalem (in 320 or 305) on a Sabbath- 
day, as Josephus says (^ Ant.” xii. 1, $ 1) on the au- 
thority of Agatharchides of Cnidus, and the priests 
probably paid tribute to him. In 208 the city was 
taken by Antiochus; but it was retaken in 199 by 
the Egyptian general Scopas. The Jews inclined to 
the Seleucids. According to Josephus (“ Ant.” xiii. 
9, $ 9), they even assisted Antiochus when in 198 he 
seized the (Egyptian?) garrison which was in the 
citadel of Jerusalem, and admitted him and his sol- 
diers into the city. The Syrian king showed his 
gratitude by assisting in the rebuilding of various 
places which had fallen into decay, by repopulating 
the city, by supplying material for the sacrifices, 

and by removing part of the heavy 
Under the taxes, It seems probable that Simon, 

Seleucids. the high priest, using the permission , 

to offer sacrifices, had the Temple re- 

paired, a cistern dug, the wall for the Temple 

(*hekal melek”) built, and the city fortified; for 

all of which he is praised by Ben Sira (Ecclus. 
[Sirach] 1. 1-4). ) 

If the letter of Aristeas dates from about 200 n.c., 
as Schürer and Abrabams hold, it gives a fair de- 
scription of theappearance of the city and especially 
of the Temple at that time. The city comprised 40 

stadia, and the wall had towers. "The 

Described narrator expresses his especial aston- 
by Aristeas ishment at the many canals that carried 
and off the blood and the water from the 
Hecatzus. Temple, and at the magnificence of 
the service. A similar description of 

Jerusalem at this time occurs in the fragments 
ascribed to Hecatseus of Abdera (cited by Jose- 
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phus, “Contra Ap.” i. 22), who speaks of the city as 
being 50 stadia in extent, with 120,000 inhabitants; 
of the wall surrounding the Temple area (150 miles 
in length, 44 miles wide); and of the altars and 
priests in the Temple (Reinach, “ Textes,” p. 282). 
The “flagrant mistakes " which the letter of Aristeas 
is supposed to contain (Kautzsch, * Apokryphen," 
ii. 12, note b) are not apparent. This view rests upon 
his description ($& 100-104) of the Acra or citadel, 
which was the chief defense of the Temple area. 
That such an Acra existed is evidenced, in spite of 
Wendland, Willrich, and Wellhausen, by the pres- 
ence of the Syrian garrison left there by the Egyp- 
tian general Scopas (II Macc. iv. 27; “Ant.” xii. 8, 
g 1), which garrison was driven out by Simon Mac- 
cabeus (I Macc. xiii. 49). Where the Acra stood is 
doubtful, as the word is applied by Josephus in a 
general sense to various citadels. Under the Has- 
moneans this defense was finally razed, the hill on 
which it stood being leveled, in order that the Tem- 
ple might rise high above all other buildings, and to 
prevent the occupation of the citadel by an enemy 
(* Ant.” xiii. 6, 8 7). The northwestern part of the 
Temple mount can not be meant, as the rock upon 
which the Antonia was built still exists. In addi- 
tion, I Maccabees speaks: repeatedly of the Greeks 
fortifying themselves in the “city of David” (1. 38, 
ii. 81, vii. 82, xiv. 86), which overlooked the Temple 
(* Ant." xii. 9, $ 8; 10, $ 5). 

The spread of Hellenism was in many ways fatal 
to the Jews of Jerusalem. It introduced factions 
into the lifeof the people; and the contests between 
the brothers Jason and Menelaus for the high- 
priestly office occasioned the presence of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (170 B.c.), who plundered the Temple of 
its treasures and killed a large number of the inhab- 
itants (I Macc. i. 20; II Macc. v. 12; “Ant.” xii. 5, 
&3;*DB. J.” i. 1, 8 1. Two years later his general 
and farmer of the taxes, Apollonius, attacked Jeru- 
salem with a large army; took the city, also kill- 
ing a large number; set fire to many of its build- 
ings, razed some of its walls, and carried away 
many captives. The altar of the Temple was dese- 
crated; and the Temple itself was given over to 
heathen worship. Apollonius built a strong wall 
around the Acra, which he evidently enlarged (I 
Macc. i. 29; II Macc. v. 24), and in which he en- 
trenched the Syrian garrison. Jerusalem must, how- 
ever, have commenced to take on the appearance of 
a Hellenic city. There wasa gymnasium built on 
the hill west of the Temple (I Macc. i. 14; “Ant.” 
xii. 5, 8 1); probably the Xystus (Colonnade), which 
was joined to the Temple plateau by a bridge. 

In 165 Judas Maccabeus was at length successful 
in driving the Syrians out of the Temple and out 
of the greater part of the city, in honor of which 
the Feast of Hanukkah was instituted. The Tem- 
ple mount was fortified with high walls and strong 

towers (I Macc. iv. 60, vi. 7). The 
Recaptured citadel, however, was not freed until 
by Judas the time of Simon (142), In 163 Jeru- 
Maccabeus. salem was once more besieged, by 
Antiochus V., Eupator. Failing to 

take it, he feigned a peace; and, entering the city, 
he caused the wall around the Temple area to be 
razed (I Macc. vi. 60 et seg.; " Ant." xii. 9, 88 5-7). 


.85). 


It was rebuilt by the Maccabean Jonathan with rect- 


angular stones, and he also repaired the walls of 
the city (I Macc. x. 10, 11). In 148 he raised the 
wall still higher, rebuilding a portion called “ Caphe- 
natha," which led down to the Kidron Valley, and 
which had fallen into decay (25. xii. 36, 87). Fi- 
nally, he built a wall to separate effectually the 
Acra from the rest of the city (20.). This work was 
completed by his successor, Simon (25. xiii. 10), who 
as related above expelled the Syrian garrison and 
leveled the hill of the Acra. The author of I Macca- 
bees, however, knows nothing of this leveling; in 
xiv. 87 he speaks of Simon's fortifying the citadel, 
and in xv. 28 he mentions it as still existing. Well- 
hausen (“I. J. G." p. 227) supposes that the work 
was done at the time of John Hyrcanus. No cer- 
tainty can be reached on this subject; but that the 
leveling occurred is proved by the various ground- 
levels as they exist to-day (Schürer, * Gesch." i. 195, 
note 14). Under Hyrcanus the city was once again 
besieged, by Antiochus VII., Sidetes (184 B.c.). 
Towers were raised by him opposite the northern 
wall; and great suffering ensued. On this occasion 
Hyrcanus opened the sepulcher of David and took 
out 8,000 talents (* Ant.” vii. 15, 88; “B. J.” i. 2, 
A truce was made and, while the Syrian gar- 
rison was not admitted, some part of the fortifica- 
tions around the city was leveled (“ Ant." xiii. 8, §§ 
2-4); it seems, however, to have been soon rebuilt 
(I Macc. xvi. 23). 

The Roman power was hovering not far from 
Judea. It was soon to fasten its claws upon Jeru- 
salem, in eonsequence of the fratricidal war be- 
tween Aristobulus II. and Hyrcanus IL. Aristobu- 
lus had fortified himself on the Temple mount, 
where he was besieged by Hyrcanus, aided by the 
Idumean Aretas. Pompey was appealed to by 
both combatants; and, not wishing to decide in favor 
of either, he moved against the city (66 n.c.). The 
war party had entrenched itself behind the walls in 
the northern part of the Temple area, and day after 
day Pompey raised a bank on which the Roman 
battering-rams were placed. These finally broke 

down one of the towers and made 


Captured breaches in the wall (Tacitus, “ Hist." 
by v. 9; Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 16). Jose- 
Pompey. phus (“Ant.” xiv. 4, $ 4; “B. J." i.f, 


$ 12) says that 12,000 Jews perished, 
and that many houses were fired by the Jews them- 
selves. Though the Temple was not touched, the 
bridge crossing the Tyropceon to the Xystus was 
destroyed; this, however, was rebuilt later (“B. J.” 
ii. 16, $4), Jerusalem thus became (in the autumn of 
63) the capital of one of the five provinces into 
which Palestine was divided (“ Ant.” xiv. 5, § 4; 
“B. J.” i. 8, 8 5); but this arrangement was not of 
long duration. The Syrian proconsul M. Lucinius 
Crassus despoiled the Temple, taking 2,000 talents 
of money and all the golden objects he could find 
(*Ant." xiv. 7, 81; “B. J.” i. 8, 88). Permission 
to rebuild the walls was given by Julius Cesar 
(* Ant." xiv. 10, $5). More blood was shed in the 
conflicts between Antigonus, Phasael, and Herod, 
the sons of the Idumean Antipater; and in the year 
40 the Parthians, under Pacorus and Barzapharnes, , 
occupied Jerusalem and plundered it and the sur- 
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rounding country (“ Ant.” xiv. 18, 89). The city 
itself was beleaguered by Herod (37 n.c.) and the 
homan general Sosius, the attack coming again 
from the north. After forty days the first wall was 
taken; after fifteen more, the second; finally, the 
Temple and the upper city were captured and a ter- 
rible slaughter ensued (* Ant.? xiv. 16, $3; * B. J." i. 
18, § 2). 

With the accession of Herod the city entered on a 
period of outward briliancy. He was the great 
building king, and is renowned especially for the 
palace that he erected and for the Temple that he 
restored. The palace was built (24 B.C.) upon the 
extreme western part near the present Jaffa Gate, 

where to-day are the barracks and the 
Buildings Armenian Garden. It was walled in 
of Herod. to the height of 30cubits; it had tow- 
ers, many porticos in which were pil- 
lars, and large chambers; and outside were groves 
of trees, a deep canal, cisterns, and brazen statues, 
all of which excite the admiration of Josephus. 
Herod's restoration of the Temple, begun in 20 B.C. 
(finished in 62-64 c.E.), was carried out with great 
magnificence. Ile built also a theater, and in the 
plain (* P. E. F. S.” 1887, p. 161) an amphitheater 
covered with “inscriptions of the great actions of 
Cesar” (^ Ant." xv. 8, 1; a hippodrome, according 
to * B. J.” ii. 8, $8 1), as well as a town hall, near the 
present mahkamah; and in the northeast he erected 
a monument to himself (“B. J.” v. 12, 8 2), which 
can not be exactly located. He enlarged the Baris 
commanding the Temple on the north, and renamed 
it “Antonia.” It was connected with the Temple 
by a flight of stairs (Acts xxi. 85). He does not 
seem to have added to the walls, but to have 
strengthened and beautified them to the north of his 
palace by four towers called respectively * Psephi- 
nus" (an octagon 70 cubits high), * Hippicus" (a 
square of 25 cubits), * Mariamne" (a square of 40 
cubits), and * Phasael" (a square of 30 cubits). In 
these towers were reservoirs and living-rooms; and 
they had battlements and turrets (“ B. J.” v. 4, § 3). 
Of the other features of the city at this time may be 
mentioned the Ko2vufZ0pa 'AutyóaZov (* B. J.” v. 11, 
§ 4), which, if it represents the Hebrew “ Bere- 
kat ha-Migdalim," must have been in the neighbor- 
hood of the four towers. Where the * Lishkat ha- 
Gazit.” in which the Sanhedrin sat, was situated is 
not clear. According to the Mishnah, it was in the 
inner court of the Temple. If it is the Bow7 of 
Josephus, or rather the BovAevrZpiov, it must have 
been on the western side of the Temple mount not 
far from the Xystus, of which word the Hebrew 
“Gazit” would be a translation (Schürer, * Gesch." 
od ed., ii. 211). The city, largely extended as it 
was to the north, was indeed magnificent in appear- 
ance, but with a strangely Roman character im- 
printed upon an Oriental background. It was dur- 
ing the reign of Herod that Jesus was born (Matt. 
ii 1; Luke ii. 1); and during the reign of Herod’s 
successor, Herod Antipas, that he was crucified (see 
JESUS). 

Very little change was effected in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the years between Herod and the destruction 
under Titus. Pilate increased the water-supply by 
building a conduit 200 furlongs in length; whence 


the water came, Josephus does not state (“ Ant.” 
xviii. 9, § 2). If this conduit was one of those 
which carried the water from the Pools of Solomon 
south of Bethlehem, it is probable that Pilate only 
repaired what already existed (Baedeker, “ Palestine 
and Syria,” p. 132). The friction between Jews and 
Romans increased, especially as a garrison of the 
latter was permanently stationed in the Antonia. 
The northern suburb had grown to such an extent 
that in the year 41 of the common era Agrippa I. 
repaired its walls, making them broader and higher 
(* Ant.” xix. 7, $2). Josephus says that the work 

was stopped by Emperor Claudius, - 


Growth of and that the people completed it, 
Northern probably not in as magnificent a style 
Suburb. as had been contemplated (“B. J.” v. 


4, § 2). According to Schick, this 
work is represented by the present northern wall 
(“ Z. D. P. V." xvii. 87). Most of the original wall 
has in course of time been carried off for building 
purposes; but as late as 1869 about forty or fifty 
yards were still visible (Merrill, in “P. E. F. S." 
1908, p. 159). This new part of the city was over 
against the Antonia, but was divided from it, as a 
precaution, by a deep valley. Josephus calls this. 
“Bezetha” (* B. J.” v. 5, § 8), which he interprets 
as “New City,” but which in Aramaic ought to be 
“ Bet-Hadta.” It is called * Bezeth ” in I Macc. vii. 
19; “Bezetho” in “ Ant. ” xii. 10, $8 2; “Bethzatha” 
in John v. 2 (R. V., margin; “Bethesda,” A. V.; 
N7Dr mJ in Palestinian Syriac; see Gratz, * Gesch." 
iii., note 11). 

The beauty of the city was enhanced by several 
palaces erected toward the south by the royal fam- 
ily of Adiabene: one by Monobaz near the wall run- 
ning east from Siloam (* B. J.” v. 6, $81); another for 
Queen Helena (“in the middle of the Acra,” * Ant.” 
vi. 6, § 8); and a third built by Grapte, a relative of 
Izates (^B. J.” iv. 9, S11). A family burial-place 
was erected by Helena three furlongs north of the 
city in the form of a triple pyramid (* Ant." xx. 4, 
$3) Agrippa II. built an addition to the Hasmo- 
nean palace near the Xystus, which, however, gave 
offense to the priests, as from it all the doings in the 
Temple courts could be observed. It was also a 
menace in time of war. They, therefore, crected a 
wall which effectually shut out the innercourt even 
from the western cloisters, in which a Roman guard 
was kept (“ Ant.” xx. 8, $ 11). The Antonia was 
also a constant menace to the Temple itself. In the 
time of Florus the Jews destroyed the cloisters be. 
tween the two buildings (“B. J.” ii. 15, 8 6); but 
subsequently they were rebuilt. 

A picture of Jerusalem shortly before its final de- 
struction can be drawn from the accounts of Jo- 
sephus, Tacitus, and the New Testament. The 
varied character of its population must have been 
quite evident, made up, as it was, of different 
parties of Jews, notably Zealots and Hellenists, on 
the one hand, and of Romans on the other. At the 
time of the great festivals, the city and its surround- 
ings must have been filled with Jews from other 
towns and villages, and even from the farthest por- 
tions of the Diaspora (“ Ant.” xvii. 9, 8 8). Jose- 
phus says that at one time 2,565,000 offered the 
Passover sacrifice (^B. J.” vi. 9, 8 8: comp. John 
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xii. 20; Acts ii. 5-11; and “Z. D. P. V." iv. 211), 
and that at the similar festival in the time of Florus 
3,000,000 were present (^ B. J.” ii. 14, 83)—as evident 
an exaggeration as the Talmudic reck- 
oning of 12,000,000 (see Chwolson, 
“Das Letzte Passamahl Christi,” p. 
48) though Tacitus (“ Hist." v. 18) 
states that the number of the besieged 
was 600,000. According to Josephus (“B. J.” v. 6, 
8 1) there were 10,000 soldiers in Jerusalem at the 
time of the final rebellion in addition to 5,000 Idu- 
means. The Roman procurator had his court in the 
Pretorium (Mark xv. 16 et seq.). It seems likely 
that this was part of the Antonia, where the Roman 
garrison was situated (Acts xxi. 94) and where the 
procurator’s judgment-seat is said to have been 
(Matt. xxvii. 19). 

The account of Tacitus (“ Hist.” v. 8-12) is 
meager. He mentions the walls with towers 120 feet 
high, part of which height was that of the natural 
elevation upon which they were built. He mentions 
also a perennial fountain of water. Further details, 
especially of the walls, are given by Josephus (* B. 
J.” v. 4. He says that the city lay upon two op- 
posite hills, with a valley between: the one contain- 
ing the upper city was much higher and longer, 
and was called in his day the * upper market-place ” ; 
the other hill, called “Acra,” was apóíkvproc (“ gib- 
bous”), referring, no doubt, to the city of David 
of the Old Testament, t.e., Zion. Over against this 
was a third hill, lower and separated from it by a 
valley, evidently the Temple mount. In addition 
to this there was the “new city ” (for another, novel 
but unacceptable, view of these designations see 
Gatt in “Z. D. P. V." xxv. 178) This would give 
the city an extent of about 88 stadia or 6 square 
kilometers; though Eusebius gives only 27 stadia. 
The walls were three in number. That on the north 
was a triple one, on account of the vulnerable con- 
dition of the city from that direction. The southern- 
most wall encompassed the upper and the lower city 
and Ophel. It started at Hippicus, ran south to the 
Gate of the Essenes at the southwest corner of the 
city, then east, curving as it approached the Kidron 
Valley, from which it ran north-northeast, joining 
the Temple enclosure at its southeastern extremity. 
Bliss supposes that this wall did not include the 
Siloam Pool, as Josephus (“B. J.” v. 9, 8 4) speaks 
of the pool as being in the hands of the Romans. On 
the north it ran from Hippicus directly east to 
the northern edge of the south western hill, near the 
Xystus, where it joined the western porch of the 
Temple. 'The second wall to the north has been 
partly retraced by the excavations of Schick. It 
must have started near Hippicus and the gate Gen- 
nath, running slightly northward, enclosing the 
Amygdalon Pool, and then east; thence it ran 
north-northeast until it reached the Antonia. Schick 
supposed that it did not include the place where 
now the Church of the Sepulcher stands; but, ac- 
cording to Mitchell, he made a wrong estimate of 

the material found by him in 1887, and 
The Walls. the wall included this space (“Jour. 
Bib. Lit." xxiii. 142). The third wall 
was that built by Agrippal. It started also at Hip- 
picus, ran northwest, then northeast, over against 
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the monuments of Helena, passed by the tomb 
of the kings, and joined the old wall in the Kidron 
Valley. It seems probable that this coincided with 
the present northern wall of the city. See frontis- 
piece, map of Jerusalem (time of destruction). 

The city, however, was doomed to destruction, 
partly because of the dissensions among its inhabi- 
tants and partly because of the exactions of the Ro- 
man procurators. Among the latter was particularly 
Gessius Florus (66 c.E.), who inflamed the multi- 
tude by taking 17 talents out of the treasury of the 
Temple, and by bringing his soldiers to Jerusalem, 
where they plundered the upper market-place and 
robbed many houses; though in the end he was 
forced to retire again to Cæsarea (“ B. J.” ii. 14-15). 
Cestius Gallus tried to retrieve the lost fortunes of 
Florus: he burned the new city Bezetha, stormed 
the inner wall, and had commenced to undermine 
the Temple wall when he was repulsed. Under 
Vespasian (70) was commenced the great siege of 
Jerusalem, which lasted from the 14th of Nisan 
until the 8th of Elul, 184 days. The war party, the 
parties of Simon and of John of Giscala, the Idu- 
means, and the peace party rent the city in pieces. 
Simon held the upper and lower cities; John, the 
Temple and Ophel; and they did as much destruc- 
tion from within as the Romans did from without 
(^B. J.” ii. 6, $ 1). Vespasian was succeeded by 
his son Titus, who came with four legions. On the 
fifteenth day of the siege the wall of Agrippa was 
taken; on the twentieth and twenty-fourth, the sec- 
ond wall; on the seventy-second, the Antonia; on 
the eighty-fourth, the daily sacrifice in the Temple 
was stopped; on the ninety-fifth, the northern clois- 
ters of the Temple were destroyed; on the one hun- 
dred and fifth, fire was set to the Temple and the 
lower city was burned; finally, the greater part of 
the city went up in flames. The Jews commemo- 
rate the Ninth of Ab as the day of the destruction of 
the Temple, though this seems to have taken place 
on the 10th of the month (Schürer, * Gesch." i. 530). 
Josephus says (* B. J." vii. 1, 8 1) that orders were 
given to allow the towers Hippicus, Phasael, and 
Mariamne to stand, and *so much of the wall as en- 
closed the city on the western side," but that all 
of the remaining walls were leveled, and even 
their foundations were dug up. How far this 
is to be taken literally is not clear: recent excava- 
tions seem to show that it is only partially true. 
There is no proof that even the altar of burnt offer- 
ing in the Temple was left, and that some sacrifices 
were still offered there; the explicit statement - 
(Ta'an. iv. 6) that on the 17th of Tammuz the daily 
offering ceased is proof against the notices in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Clement of home, and 
Josephus (see discussion in Schürer, * Gesch." i. 548 
et seqg.). The suffering in the city must have been 
terrible. Many of the inhabitants were carried off 
and sold as slaves in the Roman markets. Accord- 

ing to Josephus (* B. J.” v. 18, $8 7), as 

Destruc- many as 115,880 dead bodies were car- 
tion of the ried out through one gate between the 
City (70). months of Nisau and Tammuz; aud 

even before the siege was ended, 600, - 
000 bodies had been thrown out of the gates. The 
10th Roman legion was left in the city, for whose 
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purposes the towers mentioned were allowed to 
Stand. Bricks marked “leg. X Fret.” (¢.e., Fretensis) 
have been found in numbers both in and outside of 
the city proper. Cesarea, however, remained the 
capital of the Roman province (see Church, * The 
Last Days of Jerusalem," 1903). 

'The emperor Hadrian attempted to erecta Roman 
city upon the ruins of Jerusalem, and even to turn 
the Temple into a place of worship of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. A stone from the foundation of the 
statue of the latter, with a Roman inscription, is 
still to be seen in the southern wall of the Haram 
(Lunez, *Jerusalem," v. 100). 
(Gen. R. Ixiv.), 
mentioned also 
by Chrysos- 
tom, Cedrenus, 
and Callistus, 
that the Jews 
themselves at- 
tempted to re- 
build the 
Temple, seems 
untrustwor- 
thy; and the 
* Chronicon 
Paschale? says 
expressly that 
it was actually 
rebuilt by 
Hadrian (Schü- 
rer, l.c. i. 564). 
This may or 
may not have 
been the direct 
cause of the 
Bar Kokba war 
(see JEW. Ex- 
cyc. ii. 508, s.v. 
Ban Koxsa); 
at any rate, 
during the Bar 
Kokba revolt 
Jerusalem suf- 
fered still fur- 
ther. It seems 
probable that 
the leader and 
his insurgents 
did occupy Je- 
rusalem for a while; his restruck Greco-Homan 
tetradrachms have as symbol a portico with four 
columns, evidently representing the Temple (Rei- 
nach, *Jewish Coins," p. 51) with the inscrip- 
tion ^Of the Freedom of Jerusalem." When the 
rebellion was put down, in 184, the city was 
further destroyed (Appian, *Syria," p. 50), and the 
plow was drawn over the Temple mount by the 
governor-general Tinnius Rufus (Ta'an. iv. 6; Je- 
rome on Zech. viii. 19). The new city was finally 
built and was named Ælia Capitolina after Hadrian 
and Jupiter Capitolinus; heathen colonists were in- 
troduced, and the Jews were prohibited from enter- 
ing—a decree of Hadrian which was in force cer- 
tainly up to the time of Eusebius, 312 (“ Hist. Eccl.” 
iv. 6). After a while the walls were repaired; but 
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the city does not seem to, have had the same ex- 
tent as before. The new wall did not include part 
of Ophel and Mount Zion, and seems to have stood 
on the south where the present wall is found. Va- 
rious public buildings were erected: a temple to 
Venus in the northern quarter, and a sanctuary to 
Jupiter on the site of the Temple. Statues to Ha- 
drian and Jupiter were placed on the Temple area. 
The Antonia was rebuilt, but on a smaller scale, the 
ground to the north being turned into a covered 
market-place on which a triumphal arch was erected 
to Hadrian, part of which is the present so-called 
The above-mentioned edict 
does not seem 
to have been 
strictly ob- 
served; for the 
Bordeaux Pil- 
grim (8388) 
states that the 
Jews were al- 
lowed to visit 
annually “the 
pierced stone,” 
which they 
anointed, and 
at which they 
bewailed their 
fate (“Pales- 
tine Pilgrim 


Publ.” i., v. 22), 
a fact corrobo- 
rated by Je- 
rome (on Ezek. 
i, 15) and by 


writings (Eccl. 
R. xi. 1; Cant. 
R. i. 15; Lam. 
R. i. 17; Yer. 
Ber. 13b, 
above; “Luah 
Erez Yisrael,” 
v. 16). Stone 
ossuaries (f os- 
teophagi") 
containing 
bones of both 
Jews and Jew- 
ish Christians and dating from the second to the 
fourth century have been found in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

With the advent of Constantine the Great the city 
became thoroughly Christian. In 386 the Church of 
the Anastasis was built over the Holy Sepulcher, 
and the Pool of Siloam was surrounded by a portico. 
There is a tradition that the emperor Julian, called 
“the Apostate,” in 862 gave the Jews, 
of whom Rabbi Hillel was nasi, per- 
mission to rebuild the Temple, but 
that the plan was not carried out be- 
cause of an explosion (Socrates, “ Hist. 
Eccl." iii. 20; see Hanauer in “P. E. F. S.” 1902, p. 
389). Valentinian commenced to rebuild the walls, 
but died before the work was accomplished. In 450 
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the empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius II., re- 


stored them, enclosing within them the Pool of 
Siloam. Under the Council of Chalcedon (451) Jeru- 
Addi- 
tional Christian buildings were erected by Justinian 
in 582. In 614 the Persian Chosroes II. attacked 
He is reported by the * Chronicon Pas- 
chale” to have been aided by 24,000 Jews (* P. E. F. 
S." 1898, p. 36). At the time of the emperor Mau- 
rice there were several earthquakes in Palestine; 
one of these caused the destruction of the building 
which had been erected on the site of the Temple. 
It is said that Jews were sent to rebuild it. In 629 


` Heraclius made peace with Siroes, the son of Chos- 


roes, and reentered the city. He renewed the edict 
prohibiting the Jews from dwelling in Jerusalem. In 
637 Omar and the Arabsappeared before Jerusalem, 
and the city came under the power of the Moslems. 
Omar erected a wooden mosque west of the Rock, 
and ordered that no new churches were to be built. 

For the whole of the Talmudic period very little 
information in regard to Jerusalem is to be obtained 
from the Jewish sources. What became of the Tem- 
ple utensils carried off by Titus, and figured upon 
the arch erected to him in Rome, can not be ascer- 
tained, despite the various legends that have gath- 
ered around them (see, e.g., Naphtali b. Isaac, * ‘Emek 
ha-Melek," p. 14a, Amsterdam, 1648). It is interest- 
ing to note that a picture on colored glass dating 
from the third century and representing tho Temple 
at Jerusalem has been found in the Jewish catacombs 
of Rome (“Archives de l'Orient Latin," ii. 439). 
Jerusalem was supposed by the Rabbis to be the 
center of the habitable world (see the passages in 
Farhi, *Kaftor wa-Ferah," p. 18a), a view adopted 
by medieval Christendom (see Bevan and Philroth, 
* Medieval Geography," p. xiii); and the earthly 

Jerusalem (AYD Ot» mop) was be- 
Rabbinic lieved to be paralleled by the Jerusa- 
References. lem above (mbyro btw now, which 
had been prepared before the creation 
of the world (Apoc. Baruch, iv. 3). The sameidea 
is found in the Apocrypha (II Esdras vii. 26; viii. 52, 
58; x. 44-59) and in the New Testament (7 àvo 
'IepovcaAzu, Gal. iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12, 
xxi. 10; see Weber, * Lehren des Talmuds," p. 856; 
Charles, * Apoc. of Baruch,” p. 6, note 8; and JEW. 
Excyc. v. 215). 

The Rabbis count seventy different names for 
Jerusalem in the Bible (Midr. ha-Gadol, ed. Schech- 
ter, p. 678; “Agadat Shir ha-Shirim,” ]. 125, and 
Schechter's note in his ed. p. 50, Cambridge, 1896; 
see also Ta‘an. v.; Midr. ha-Ne'elam, in Zohar Ha- 
dash, section “Noah”). "They are of course extrav- 
agant in their praise of the city: “ Whoever has not 
seen Jerusalem in its glory has never seen a delight- 
fulcity ” (Suk. 54a; Midr. Teh. on Ps. xlviii.): “Ten 
measures of beauty descended upon the world: Jeru- 
salem took nine, and the rest of the world one” (Kid. 
49b; Esther R. i.); “There isno beauty like that of 
Jerusalem” (Ab. R. N. § 28); “No serpent or scor- 
pion ever did harm in Jerusalem ” (Ab. v. 48); “nor 
was there ever a destructive fire or ruin in Jerusa- 
lem? (Ab. R. N. xxxv.). 

Of the city itself the following data may be men- 
tioned: There were 480 synagogues (Lam. R., Pref- 
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ace, 19) and 80 schools (Num. R. xviii.), among them 
the bet ha-midrash of Johanan b. Zakkai, all of 
which were destroyed by Vespasian. Each bet 
ha-midrash contained an elementary and a high 
School (Pesik., ed. Buber, p. 191b, and 

Syna- note) Mention is made of a syna- 
eogues and gogueof the DYDY (Naz. 52a), which 
Schools. was sold to Rabbi Eliezer b. Zadok 
(Meg. 26b). This may refer to a syn- 

agogue of the Jews of Tarsus, though Tosef., Meg. 
iii. 6 reads: “Synagogue of the Alexandrians.” In 
Midr. Tadshe xxii. (Epstein, * Beiträge,” p. xliv.) 
occurs the following: “Jerusalem originally was 
made up of two cities: the upper one, which fell to 
Judah's lot; and the second, to that of Benjamin. 
Upon Joshua's death, the Judahites took their por- 
tion, fired the city, and made it waste. The lower 
city remained until the time of David, who com- 
menced to rebuild the upper one and to surround 
both with a wall. In the upper one was the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah ; in the lower one (Mt. Moriah) 
the Temple was situated." Ten peculiarities are 
mentioned in connection with Jerusalem: its houses 
could not have baleonies or extensions; neither ash- 
pits nor potters' ovens were allowed, nor gardens, 
other than those of roses; chickens were not to be 
raised; a corpse was not to remain over night; a 
house might not beirredeemably sold; the ceremony 
of the “beheaded heifer” was not performed to 
atone an unknown murder committed in Jerusalem 
orits neighborhood (Deut. xxi. 1-8); it could not be 
declared “a city led astray ? (Deut. xiii., xiv.); nor 
could any house in it be made unclean by reason 
of a plague (see Lev. xiv. 34 et seq. ; see also D. K. 
$2 and parallels). There were twenty-four squares 
in Jerusalem, each having twenty-four porticocs 
(Lam. R.1). The following market-places are men- 
tioned: 1555 by pw, for those that fattened ani- 
mals: explained by some to be either a meat- or 
poultry-market or the market of the apothecaries 
(Yer. Sotah viii. 3); it was closed on the Sabbath- 
day (Er. x. 9); pes 5t pw, that of the wool- 
dealers (75. 101a); miyn pw, where the non-Jewish 
washers dwelt (Shek. viii. 1); and the Dyyn 34 
(Tosef., ‘Eduy. iii. 3), the wood-market, or, perhaps, 
a chamber in the Temple area where wood for 
the altar was kept (Zeb. 118a). There was also a 
large court, Bet Ya‘zek, in which the witnesses to 
the new moon collected (R. H. 23b); a Lishkat 
Hashsha’im (Shek. v. 6), where the charitable made 
their contributions in secret and the poor received 
them also in secret; the Eben ha-To'im (or To'en), 
where found articles were brought and returned to 
their owners (B. M. 28b); the Shokat Yehu (* Water- 
channel of Jehu”), cut in the rocks (Mik. iv.5; Yeb. 
15a); the Kippah shel Heshbonot, a vaulted place 
immediately outside of the city. in which business 
accounts were settled: it was placed there so that 
no one might sorrow in Jerusalem on account of a 
money loss (Ex. R. lii., end). Courts were built 
over the rocky ground; in the hollows below were 
born those children who were to assist the high priest 
in offering the red heifer (Num. xix. 2; Suk. 21a and 
parallels). Very peculiarly, Shiloh (Siloam) is said 
to have been in the middle of the city (Yer. Hag. 
76a). The trees of Jerusalem were cinnamon-trees, 


Jerusalem 


and gave forth an odor over the whole land (Shab. 
63a). 
those of human figures were in Jerusalem (Tosef., 
‘Ab. Zarah, vi.). 


prophetess (Tosef., Neg. vi.). 
Certain customs peculiar to Jerusalem are men- 
tioned in the rabbinical writings. A man invited 


to a meal turned up one of his sleeves as a sign of 


the receipt of the invitation (Lam. R. iv. 2); a flag 
(*mappah ") was displayed at the door of a house 
where a feast was being held; after it had been 
taken away no one could enter (Tosef., 
Ber. iv. 8; comp. Yer. Demai iv. 4). 
Jerusalemites were accustomed to bind 
their lulabs with golden bands (Suk. 
56b) Certain women habitually provided the nar- 


colic which was given to a condemned man in order 
to blunt his sensibilities (Sanh. 43a; comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 48 and parallels). On the Fifteenth of Ab 
and on the Day of Atonement the maidens went 
abroad in borrowed white garments and danced in 
the vineyards, saying to the young men, “Lift up 
thy eyes and see whom thou wouldst choose ? (Ta‘an. 
26b). In writing deeds in Jerusalem it was custom- 
ary to state not only the day but also the kour of 
execution (Ket. 94b). A man approaching the city 
recited, “Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desola- 
tion ” (Isa. lxiv. 10), and made a rent in his garment 
(M. K. 26 and parallels)—a custom observed to this 
day. Asa congregation, the Jews of Jerusalem are 
called specifically moti NU"Tp u5np (Ber. 9b) 
and nemmp nay (Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. ii. 10). 

The Rabbis further held that the western wall, 
the Gate of the Priests, and the Huldah Gate were 
not and never will be destroyed (Cant. R. § 2), and 
that whether the Temple was standing or not the 
Shekinah was not removed from it; it still dwolt 
near the western wall (Tan., Shemot, x.; Cant. R. 
ii. 9). God will bring back all the former joy to Je- 
rusalem; and every one that on earth bewails its de- 
struction will in the future world rejoice at its resto- 
ration (Pes. 28 and parallels). It will not be rebuilt 
until all the Diaspora is gathered together (Tan., ed. 
Buber, Noah, 17); then it will reach to the Gate of 
Damascus (Cant. R. § 7; Sifre ii. 1); and people 
will come borne on clouds (Pes. 1). God and His 
angels will be a wall around the city (Yalk., Zech. 
969), which will be a “metropolis for all countries” 
(Cant. R. i., 8 87); it is even said that all nations 
will be collected therein (Ab. R. N. xxxv., end), and 
that the city will then have a new name (Isa. lxii. 
2; Pesik. § Sosa Asis). The passages from the Tal- 
mudical writings will be found in Jehiel Zebi Hirsch- 
ensohn, “Sheba‘ Hokmot sheba-Talmud,” pp. 128 et 
seq., Lemberg, 1883; Judah Idel Zisling, “Sefer Yal- 
kut Erez Yisrael,” Wilna, 1890; David b. Simon, 
“Sha'ar ha-Hazer," Jerusalem, 18629; see also Farhi, 


Old 
Customs. 


" Kaftor wa-Ferah,” ed. Edelmann, p. 14a, and Neu- 


bauer, “G. T." pp. 184 et seq. 

After the conquest of Jerusalem by the Arabs the 
city soon took on a Mohammedan aspect. In 689 
the calif ‘Abd al-Malik built the Dome of the Rock: 
in 728 the cupola over the Aksa mosque was erected, 
the same being restored in 758-775 by Al-Mahdi. In 


891 Al-Ma’mun restored the Dome of the Rock and | 
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All sorts of pictures (“parzupot”) except 


There were no graves there except 
those of the house of David and of Huldah the 


built the octagonal wall. In 1016 the Dome was 
partly destroyed by earthquakes; but it was re- 
paired in 1022. The chief Arabic his- 

Under the tories of Jerusalem are those by AI- 
Arabs. Makdisi, * Mutir al-Ghanam ? ~J- R: 
A. S.” xix. 207); Al-Suyuti, “Ithaf al- 

Ahissa ” (1470, p. 258); and Mujir al-Din al-‘Ulaimi, 
" Ins al-Jalil" (1496), ed. Cairo, 1866 (partly trans-. 
lated in H. Sauvaire, * Histoire de Jerusalem," Paris, 
1876). Mujiral-Din relates that when ‘Abd al-Malik 
built the Dome, he employed ten Jewish families, 
who were freed from all taxes. They increased so 
quickly in number that they were removed by the 
calif Omar (e. 717). He relates further: “And 
among the servants of the sanctuary, too, was an- 
other company of Jews, who made the glass plates 


for the lamps and the glass lantern-bowls and glass 
wessels and rods. Wo poll-tax was demanded of 


them, nor from those that made wicks for the 
lamps.” Another tradition, reported by a number 
of Arabic writers, says that the original position of 
the Temple was pointed out to Omar by the apos- 
tate Ka'b (*Z. D. P. V." xiii. 9 e£ seg.). This tradi- 
tion is referred to also in an anonymous Hebrew let- 
ter (* Ozar Tob,” 79, 18) and by Isaac Helo (1333), 
who says that the place was pointed out by an old 
Jew to the Mohammedan conqueror on condition 
that he preserve the western wall (Carmoly, *Itiné- 
raires de la Terre Sainte," p. 287). Bar Hebrmus 
(“ Chronicum Syriacum," p. 108) asserts that it was 
specially stipulated between Omar and Sophronius, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, that the Jews should 
not live in the city—a statement which can not be 
verified. 

The geographer Al-Mukaddasi, writing in 985, 
does not speak highly of Jerusalem; he complains 
that the Christians and the Jews “have the upper 
hand" (ed. De Goeje, p. 167). He adds that in Pal- 
estine and Syria most of the minters, dyers, tanners, 
and money-changers were Jews (i0. p. 183). The later 
complaints about the burdensomeness of the taxes 
were evidently not unwarranted; for, according to 
Al-Mukaddasi, the tax on Palestine was 259,000 
dinars (čb. p. 189). The Persian traveler Nasir 
i-IKXhusrau (1047) says that both Christians and Jews 
came up to Jerusalem to visit the church and the 
synagogue there (Guy le Strange, “Palestine under 
the Moslems,” p. 88). According to the Ahimaaz 
Chronicle (Neubauer, “M. J. C." ii. 128, 25), Paltiel, 
the vizier of Al-Mu'izz in the second half of the 
tenth century, presented, among other gifts, 1,000 
dinars to the p'oown na Seay (l.e. 128, 25), other- 
wise called the py oy (ib. 190, 19). These are 
the usual designations for the Karaites in Jerusalem 
(WR. E. J.” xxxii. 149; * Monatsschrift," xl. 535). 

The Karaite Sahl b. Mazliah of the eleventh cen- 
tury gives a picture of the Jerusalem of his day. 
There were very few Jews there to bewail her fate, 
and Sahl begs hisfellow Jews whereverthey may be 
to return to the city. Ele speaks of the wailing 
women who lamented the city's state in Hebrew, 
Persian, and Arabic; especially on the Mount of 
Olives in the months of Tammuz and Ab. Zion, he 
says, is in the hands of Esau; Jerusalem, in the 
hands of the Arabs (Harkavy, * Meassef Niddahim," 
No. 18, in * Ha-Meliz," 1879, No. 81, p. 689, and in. 
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Berliner’s “ Magazin,” 1878, p. 181). There seems 
to be some support even for the view that there 
were German Jews in Jerusalem at this time. The 
story is told, on the authority of Elijah Ba‘al Shem 
of Chelm, that a young man named Dolberger was 
saved by a Jew in Palestine who knew German, and 
that out of gratitude one of his family who was 
among the Crusaders saved some of the Jews in 
- Palestine and carried them to Worms (“Seder ha- 
Dorot,” ed. 1878, p. 252). In the second half of 
the eleventh century halakic questions were sent 
from Germany to Jerusalem (Epstein, in * Monats- 
schrift," xlvii. 344). 

It is said that Harun al-Rashid sent the keys of 
Jerusalem to Charlemagne, and that under Harun 


various Christian buildings were erected. In 969 
Miu'izz al-Din of Egypt tool the city ; and under 
Hakim (1010) certain buildings were 


During the destroyed, which were restored in 1048 
Crusades. bythe patriarch Nicephorus. In1077 
. the Seljuk Turks, under Isar al-Atsis, 
drove the Egyptian garrison out of Jerusalem, and 
3,000 of the inhabitants of the city were slain. Dur- 
ing the First Crusade (1098) the Turks were ex pelled 
by Egyptians after a siege lasting forty days. The 
walls were rebuilt, and the city was taken by the 
Crusaders July 15, 1099. "The latter built exten- 
sively and repaired the walls in 1177. "The Franks 
were defeated in Jerusalem in 1187 by Saladin, who 
is said to have invited the Jews to return to Pales- 
tine. The Haram area was reconverted into a 
mosque, the Dome rebuilt, and in 1192 the city 
walls were repaired. There are very few notices 
of the Jews in the city during all this time. Abra- 
ham b. Hiyya says that in his day (1136) it contained 
no Jew (*Monatsschrift," xlvii. 450). Yet there 
must have been some there, as the street in which 
they lived is called *Judairia" in Latin documents 
of the times (“Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani,” 
ed. Róhricht, p. 109). A Petrus Judæus is men- 
tioned as swearing allegiance to Baldwin III. on 
Feb. 11, 1056; and the same name occurs in a docu- 
ment of 1160 (2d. pp. 77, 78, 89, 95). That a yeshi- 
bah existed or was reinstituted during the first half 
of the tenth century is proved by the title * Rosh 
ha-Yeshibah " given to Ben Meir, perhaps by Saadia 
himself (Schechter, * Saadyana," p. 18, lines 11, 17). 
He seems, also, to have had about him both a large 
and a small Sanhedrin (* R. E. J.” xliv. 239; “ Zeit. 
für Hebr. Dibl." vii. 147). 

It was in the first half of the eleventh century 
that the attempt was made to revive the gaonate in 
Palestine. The yeshibah in Jerusalem is mentioned 
in the year 1031 (see also Schechter, * Saadyana," p. 
18, 1. 10 [comp. “J. Q. R.” xv. 96]); and in 1046 
Solomon b. Judah was at its head; but upon the 
coming of the Seljuks it was removed to Tyre (see 
JEW. ENcyc. v. 572a, 8.0. GAON). 

A letter from Jerusalem dated 1188 seems to relate 
to the direstraits of the Jews, perhaps after Saladin 
had recaptured the city, to which event a certain 
passage in the letter (^Ozar Tob," p. 79, 19) may 
refer. It is partially an alphabetic acrostic, and 
was given to R. Jonah b. Judah the Sephardi, who 
was sent out to collect money. He mentions the ye- 
shibah, which at his time had practically ceased to 
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* Ozar Tob," p. 77). 


Jerusalem 


exist. The Jews, though very few in number, were 
bound to pay the same tax which wasoriginally laid 
upon them (see Berliner's * Magazin,” iii. 217, iv. 233; 
A fragmentary letter, referring 
probably to the same time, is published in Luncz, l.c. 
v. 67. A letter of 1197 mentions not only the as- 
sembling of the Jews in their synagogue (* Midrash 
Me‘at”), but also their gathering together with Jews 
from other places on the Mount of Olives on the fes- 
tivals of Sukkot and Hosha‘na Rabbah, a custom 
otherwise attested (see Schechter, J.c. 99, 5; accord- 
ing to 21, 12, the dates of the festivals were promul- 
gated onthe Mount of Olives; “Sefer ha-Hasidim,” 
p. 169, § 630; “R. E. J.” xlii. 181; Luncz, /.c. i. 65). 
Abraham ibn Daud (Neubauer, * M. J. C.” i. 79, 7) 


also mentions the custom, but adds that the * Minim ” 
(IXaraites) were in tents opposite the other Jews. 


About the year 1140, Judah ha-Levi visited Jeru- 
salem and was inspired, as legend says, to compose 
his “Zionide” before its walls. In 1178 Benjamin 
of Tudela visited Jerusalem. He describes it asa 
small city full of Jacobites, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Georgians. Two hundred Jews dwelt in a corner 
of the city under the Tower of David. He mentions 

especially the two buildings of the 


Medieval  Hospitalers and of the Templars; the 
Jewish four gates of Abraham (Khalil), David, 
Visitors. Zion, and “Gushpat” (Jehoshaphat); 


the Gate of Mercy; the house and 
stable of Solomon; the Pillar of Absalom; and the 
grave of Uzziah. In frout of Jerusalem is Mt. Zion, 
upon which there is only a Christian church, and 
where are the graves of the princes of the house of 
David (^P. E. F. S.” 1894, p. 294). It is curious 
that Pethahiah of Regensburg (p. 11) mentions only 
one Jew in Jerusalem, a certain R. Abraham the 
dyer, who had to pay a heavy tax for permission to 
remain (ed. Benisch, p. 60). Pethahiah recalls (p. 
64) the tradition connected with the Gate of Mercy ; 
namely, that it could not be opened until the She- 
kinah returned to the gate by means of which it had. 
left the city. Though often spoken of as one, this. 
was really two gates in the eastern wall of the: 
Temple enclosure (now called the “Golden Gate ”)— 
the Gate of Repentance and the Gate of Mercy, 
the first of which was for happy people, the second 
for the unhappy (see “Ozar Tob," p. 85; Carmoly, 
l.c. pp. 297, 239, 458; Gurland, * Ginze Yisrael," pp. 
13, 39, 49; “Shibhe Yerush.” p. 19b; Luncz, le. v. 
242; “Luah Erez Yisrael,” vii. 95, 106; ix. 8). The 
later Arabs had the same designations for these gates 
(* Z. D. P. V.” vii. 163; Guy le Strange, l.e. pp. 161, 
177, 184), and many tales are told in Jewish wri- < 
tings of the futile attempts of the Arabs to open 
them (see, e.g., Gurland, Z.c. p. 89; “Sammelband,” 
Mekize Nirdamim, 1888, pp. 97, 47; Obadiah of 
Bertinoro, ed. Neubauer, p. 65; and Jehudah, in 
Luncz, f.c. v. 240 et seq.). Reference to a gate sepa- 
rating the blessed from the damned is made in the 
Koran, sura lvii. 18. 

In 1210-a certain Samuel b. Simon madea pilgrim- 
age to Palestine as the forerunner (Berliner's * Maga- 
zin," iii. 158) of the 300 and more rabbis from the 
south of England and from France who went to the 
Holy Land in 1211 (* Shebet Yehudah," p. 118). His 
account has been published in “Ozar Tob," p. 85; 


Jerusalem 


transl. in Carmoly, Lc. p. 127. He mentions the 
custom of praying on’ Sabbaths on the Mount of 
Olives. In 1218 Al.Harizi visited Jerusalem and 
saw the English and French rabbis mentioned above. 
Among them were Samuel b. Simon, Joseph b. 
Baruch, his brother R. Meir, and Samson b. Abra- 
ham. According to Grütz (“Gesch.” vi. 404), this 
migration was the consequence of the Albigensian 
persecutions. Al-Harizi speaks of the Jews coming 
to Jerusalem in large numbers; but he bewails the 
spirit of discord he found there (sce * Tabkemoni," 
ch. xxvii., xxviii., xlvi., and xlvii.; and M. Schwab 
in “Archives de l'Orient Latin," 1881, pp. 231 et 
seg.). In1919 the walls of the city were taken down 
by order of the Sultan of Damascus; in 1229 by 
treaty with Egypt Jerusalem came into the hands 
of Frederick II. of Germany. In 1239 he began to 
rebuild the walls; but they were again demolished 
by Da'ud, the emir of Kerak. 

In 1248 Jerusalem came again into the power of 
the Christians, and the walls were repaired. The 
Kharezmian Tatars took the city in 1244; and they 
in turn were driven out by the Egyptians in 1247. 
In 1260 the Tatars under Hulaku Khan overran the 
whole land, and the Jews that were in Jerusalem 
had to flee to the neighboring villages. 

On Aug. 12, 1267, Nahmanides visited Jerusalem. 
He found there only two Jews, brothers, who were 
dyers, and who on Sabbath and at festivals gathered 
Jews from the neighboring villages (see his letter to 
his son in “Sha‘ar ha-Gemul”). Hereorganized the 
community, and on New-Year’s Day, 1268, service 
was held in a new synagogue, later called 33*35 NIN 
SDM mmm, in a court to the right of the present 
synagogue. It was near the Zion Gate, which led 
down to the traditional graves of the kingsof Judah 
(*Yihus ha-Abot," in Carmoly, l.c. p. 440), and 
seems to have been called “Midrash ha-Ramban” 

(Conforte, * Kore ha-Dorot," p. 19a). 
Nahmani- Palestineatthis time was under Egyp- 
des in tian rule, "This rule was clement and 
Jerusalem. the congregation grew. Nahmanides 
also founded a yeshibah and planted 
in Jerusalem the study of the Cabala. Pupils came 
to him from all parts of the Diaspora, among the 
most famous being the commentator and lexicog- 
rapher R. Tanbum, who may, however, have been 
there even before Nahmanides, as he was perhaps an 
eye-witness of the Tatar raids (see Bacher, “ Aus dem 
Wörterbuch des Tanhum,” 1908, p. 11). Nahmanides 
died in 1270, and the yeshibah lost its attraction. 

In the year 1322 Estori Farhi was in Jerusalem; 
and his * Kaftor wa-Ferah ? (ch. vi.) gives an arche- 
ological description of the city (Eng. transl. in “ Itin- 
erary " of Benjamin of Tudela, ii. 3993; German, in 
Zunz, *G. S." ii. 968). According to Farhi, Jeru- 
salem was three parasangs long. He mentions 
the entrance to the Cave of Hezekiah (B. KX. 16b), 
within the walls of Jerusalem to the north; the tent 
erected by David for the Ark, whieh was supposed 
to be still in a place called * David's Temple," south 
of Mt. Moriah (comp. * Yihus ha-Abot,” p. 25); 
northwest of this was a place near which were a 
synagogue and the Jewish quarter (see David b. 
Zimrah, Responsa, No. 633). The city of Jerusalem 
is, according to him, higher than Mt. Moriah, and 
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of course higher than the above-mentioned syna- 
gogue. A further description of the city is obtained 
from a letter written by Isaac Helo of Aragon in the 
year 1333 (Luncz, Le. v. 55). He describes the com- 
munity as a large one, most of its members having 
come from France (probably referring to the rabbis 
mentioned above); they lived at peace and in seem- 
ing tranquillity. Many were dyers, clothiers, and 
shoemakers; others were engaged in commerce and 
shopkeeping. A few were busy with medicine, as- 
tronomy, and mathematics; but most of them were 
students of the Law and were nourished by the com- 
munity. It was anold institution that the Talmudic 
scholars should be exempt from all taxes except 
the poll-tax. This was reenforced by Isaac Cohen 
Sholal, and is mentioned in 1535 by Moses de Rossi 
(*J. Q. R.” ix. 498, 23). Isaac Helo describes four 
gates of the city: Ha-Rabamim to the east, leading to 
the Mount of Olives, where the Jewish cemetery is; 
David's Gate, leading to the Valley of Rephaim on the 
west; the Gate of Abraham to the north, leading to 
the tombs of the kingsand to the cavern of Ben Sira, 
the grandson of Jeremiah; and the Zion Gate to the 
south, leading to Mt. Zion, the Hinnom Valley, and 
Siloah. He places David’s fortress upon Mt. Zion, 
but the Temple upon Mt. Moriah. He enumerates 
seven remarkable thingsin Jerusalem: the Tower of 
David, where the Jews used to live, but which at 
his time was only a fortification; the Palace of Solo- 
mon, in Christian times a hospital, but at his time a 
market-place; the tomb of Huldah on the Mount of 
Olives; the sepulchers of the kings of Judah, the 
exact location of which was unknown to him; the 
tombs of the kings; the Palace of Helena, used in 
his day by the Mohammedan officials; the Gate ha- 
Rahamim and the western wall of the Temple. 

The number of Ashkenazim in Jerusalem grew 
rapidly, and a certain Isaac ha-Levi (Asir ha-Tik- 
wah) founded a yeshibah for them. R. Samuel 
Schlettstadt had come from Strasburg (c. 1890), but 
had returned after a short whiie. Though the Se- 

phardim formed a separate congrega- 


Ashkena- tion, all the Jews worshined in one 
zim and synagogue. 1n1434the plague broke 


Sephardim. out in the city and ninety Jews per- 

ished. A short while after this the 
Italian Talmudist, Elijah of Ferrara, came to Jeru- 
salem; and in 1487 he was chosen chief rabbi and 
head of the bet ha-midrash, his decisions having 
validity in Syria on the one hand and in Egypt on 
ihe other. He seems also to have been a physician 
(for his letters see Jew. Encyc. v. 131, s.v.). He 
relates that the Jewish women manufactured silk, 
which the men then sold. 

If Isaac Zarfati's letter (Jellinek, “ Kontres 
Tatnu," p. 14) belongs to this period (end of the fif- 
teenth century; Grütz, “ Gesch." viii. 446), it would 
seem that the report had been spread in Germany 
that the Jews had bought Mt. Zion, had destroyed 


the buildings upon it, and had also bought the Holy : 


Gepulcher. For this reason Jews were not allowed 
on Venetian ships, but had to travel to Jerusalem by 
the land route (mentioned also by Obadiah of Berti- 
noro, ed. Neubauer, p. 68). Probably in connection 
with a similar rumor, the Jews of Calabria were 
inuleted in a large sum, owing to the vexations 
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caused by Jerusalem Jews to the Minorite convent 
on Mount Zion (Jorga, “Notes . . . pour l'Histoire 
des Croisades,” ii. 255, Paris, 1899). The conditions 
in Jerusalem grew so bad that within six years more 
than 100 families left the city, among them that of 
R. Nathan Cohen Sholal. A contributing cause was 
another famine which in 1441 came upon the city. 
In addition to this, the Mameluke sultan Ka’it Bey 
(e. 1450) demanded of the Jews 400 ducats a year, 
besides the 50 ducats which they had to pay to the 
city authorities for the privilege of making wine. 
For the collection of this sum, a sort of “ vice-nagid ” 
was established in Jerusalem, who together with five 
others was responsible for the tax. The consequent 
hardship was so great that the community was 
forced to sell its books, the holy ornameuts, and even 
the scrolls of the Law (see the letter of the Jerusa- 
lem congregation, dated 1456, in “Sammelband,” 
Mekize Nirdamim, 1888, p. 46). The attitude of the 
Sephardim toward the Ashkenazim in this matter 
was not calculated to increase the good-will between 
the communities, the latter feeling that they were 
being made the scapegoat (see the complaint of 
Israel Isserlein in “Pesakim,” No. 88; Griitz, 
* Gesch." viii. 294). It was at this time that the well- 
known “takkanah” was laid down “that if a man 
die without issue his property (with the exception 
of real estate) shall go to the community unless he 
shall have made an arrangement with the leaders 
during his lifetime.” As many old people came to 
Jerusalem, this brought in a considerable sum of 
money (Moses Hagiz in his “Sefat Emet” says that 
in his time it was as much as 2,000 francs a year); 
but it also led to abuses, as the old people were not 
properly cared for. The decree therefore created 
much discussion and opposition, and had to be re- 
newed every ten or twenty years. In 1720 it was 
enforced by a haskamah from the rabbis in Constan- 
tinople (Lunez, £e. v. 121). 

In 1481 Meshullam of Volterra visited the city 
(see his letter in Lunez, l.e. i. 202). He found there 
10,000 Mohammedan and about 250 Jewish families 
(Brüll's “Jahrb.” vii. 1283). The Gate ha-Rahamim, 

he says, is 4 cubits above the earth 
Meshullam and 2 cubits below; and he solemnly 
of records that on every Ninth of Ab, 

Volterra. when the Jews go to pray near where 

the Temple was situated, the lights 
go out of their own accord. Of the twelve gates in 
the Temple area, five were closed: the two Ha- 
Rahamim mentioned above and three others which 
had been built up by the Moslems, but the traces of 
which could still be seen. He speaks of the build- 
ingsin Jerusalem as large and beautiful; and it is 
interesting to note that he gives the name * Mt. 
Zion" to the hill on which the Temple stood (pp. 
202, 207). He mentions as parnas R. Joseph de 
Montaña Ashkenazi, and as vice-parnas R. Jacob b. 
Moses. The chief rabbi was R. Shalom Ashkenazi. 
It seems probable that the custom of regularly send- 
ing out *shelihbim? commenced at this time. The 
first of them seems to have been R. Moses Twenty- 
four (Y39081) DWY). The two letters of Obadiah of 
Bertinoro, dated respectively 1488 and 1489 (ed. 
Neubauer, Leipsic, 1863), give an interesting picture 
of the Jerusalem Jews at this time. Among the 
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4,000 inhabitants he found seventy Jewish families, 
all in poor circumstances, and in the ratio of seven 
women toone man. The community was in debt to 
the extent of 1,000 gold pieces. Even the ornaments 
on the scrollsof the Law had been sold. Jews lived 
not only in the Jews’ street, but also on Zion. He 
was especially interested in the Ashkenazic Jews, to 
whomall the houses around the synagogue belonged. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Por- 
tugal in 1492 sent large numbers of Jews to the 
East. In a few years 130 families were added to 
those already in Jerusalem, and the community 
numbered 1,500 souls. The anonymous writer who 
came to Bertinoro in Jerusalem in 1495 (Neubauer, 
“Zwei Briefe Obadjahs,” pp. 80 et seq.) 


. Effect of could hardly find a dwelling-place in 
Expulsion the city. With the exception of the 
from goldsmiths, it was difficult for work- 
Spain. men to makea living. The Jews had 


to pay a poll-tax of 14 ducats. Near 
the Jews’ quarter there was a gate of which they 
had the key. The houses were made of stone and 
brick, no wood being used; they contained five or 
six rooms each. He mentions the Midrash of King 
Solomon (Ze., the Aksa Mosque) near the syna- 
gogue, and states that the Jews were not allowed to 
enter it. This midrash is also mentioned by Isaac 
b. Meir Latif (see his letter in *Ozar Tob,” p. 33). 
He says that Jerusalem was twice the size of An- 
cona, and that it took him six hours to make the 
tour of the city. He found the Jews living on 
good terms with the Moslems, which had not always 
been the case, at least as regards the Ulemas. A 
significant example of their fanaticism is given in 
connection with the synagogue of Nahmanides. It 
is said that a woman out of spite had sold a piece 
of property near the synagogue to the Mohammed- 
ans, who had built there a mosque and who desired 
to makea street leading directly to it. The Mos- 
lems wished to buy a courtyard for this purpose, 
but the Jews refused to sel. The rain had 
washed away part of the wall and disclosed a door 
in this courtyard west of the mosque. The matter 
wascarried before the sultan in Egypt. Itwas held 
that the synagogue was a new one and that there- 
fore, according to the Pact of Omar, it had no right 
toexist. It was closed fora time, and though the 
Jews paid a large sum of money, it was pulled down 
by the fanatical religious leaders. The case was 
again brought before the sultan; the ringleaders 
were punished; and the synagogue was eventually 
rebuilt (1418: see the account by Mujir al Din ia 
Luncz, l.e. iii. 79; Grütz, "Gesch." viii. 295: Oba- 
diah of Bertinoro, p. 60; Kolon, Responsa. No. 5; 
Schwarz, “Tebu'ot ha-Arez," ed. Lunez, 1900. p. 
465). 

The exiles from Spain commenced to form a new 
congregation (‘Adat Sefardim), which caused the 
Ashkenazim to form one also; the North Africans 
instituted a third (Adat ha-Ma'arabim); and the 
old inhabitants were thus left to themselves (‘Adat 
ha-Moriskos or Musta'ribim). These communities, 
however, still seem to have used one and the same 
synagogue. In course of time the Arabic-speak- 
ing Jews drew together again and joined the Sephar 
dim, the result being the establishment of two main - 


Jerusalem 


` classes, the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim. The first 
set of takkanot for the community seems to have 
been laid down by the nagid of Egypt, Isaac Cohen 
Sholal, in 1509, and accepted by the Jerusalem yeshi- 
bah. In 1517 a further series of takkanot was 
drawn up, approved by the nagid, engraved on a 
plate, and affixed to the wall of the synagogue. 

In the same year the Ottoman Turks captured 
Syria. Salim I. abolished the office of nagid in 
Egypt; and Sholal came to Jerusalem. The latter 
did much good in the city, spending his own money 
and founding two new yeshibot, so that many schol- 

ars flocked thither from other parts of 
Takkanot. Palestine. He also laid down some 

further takkanot; namely, that a Jew 
should not cite a fellow Jew before a Mohammedan 
court, unless he had previously cited him three 
times before a bet din; that no unseemly drinking 
should take place at the tomb of Samuel the prophet; 
and that disputes should not be held in the syna- 
gogue. He seems to have commenced to regulate 
the halukkah and to have instituted vigils (“ mish- 
marot ”), for which in 1521 he drew up special rules. 
It is said that on the first day of these vigils there 
was a heavy rainfall, and lightning damaged the 
dome of the Great Mosque (see letter of the Jerusa- 
lem rabbis, published by Neubauer in “ Ha-Leba- 
non,” 1868, v. 26). 

In 1527 Sulaiman I. began to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem. He also improved the water-supply, 
bringing water from a distance into three basins 
near the Haram area. The Tower of David was 
also restored, the walls being finished in 1542. Su- 
laiman gave the Jews permission to do whatever 
work they wished, and the Jewish accounts take 
cognizance of his action; e.g., the author of the 
* Yihus ha-Abot” (ed. Hottinger, 1659; ed. Baruch, 
Leghorn, 1785; transl. Carmoly, /.ec. p. 453), who in 
1522 came to Jerusalem from Venice. lIerelates that 
there were four covered market-places: one for Mo- 
hammedans selling wool and flax; asecond for Jews 
selling spices; a third for the sale of vegetables; 
and a fourth for the sale of fruit. The most beau- 
tiful street was that leading from a gate in the Tem- 
plearea. Hehimself lived “in the house of Pilate.” 
He refers to the twelve gates of the Haram area, ten 
of which, he says, were open; and seven gates of 
the city, of which he mentions only Bab al-Sabt, 
‘Bab al-‘Amud, and Bab al-Kuttan, and three gates 
on the side of Zion. He givesa description of the 
Nahmanides Synagogue with its beautiful marble 
columns. The only window was in the door on the 
west side, so that lights had to be used even during 
the daytime. There were 300 Jewish families in the 
city, among which were more than 500 widows. In 
addition to Isaac Sholal, he mentions R. David ibn 
Shoshan, the physician, as head of the Sephardic 
yeshibah, and a R. Israel as head of the Ashkenazic 
yeshibah. In 1528 David Reubeni was in Jerusalem 
for five weeks. He affirms (Neubauer, “M. J. C.” 
ii. 145) that the Moslems showed him the cave below 
the rock in the Great Mosque. He speaks of two 
hills; one being Zion, where David was buried, and 
the other, Jerusalem. The same year a severe 
drought afflicted the city so that many fled; among 
them the nagid, who died in 1525. He was followed 
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as head of the community by Levi ibn Habib, who 
was active in promoting harmony among the vari- 
ous Jewish parties in the city. A 
Jacob certain disturbance was wrought in 
Berab and 1529 by the coming of Solomon Molko. 
Ibn Habib. Many people commenced to fast, 
awaiting the end of time. His influ- 
ence, however, was effectually nullified by Ibn Ha- 
bib. In 1588 Jacob BEnaz attempted to reestablish 
the old practise of ordination (“semikah”) in Pal- 
estine; and although Ibn Habib himself was one 
of those ordained by him, he resented the ordination, : 
and Berab was obliged to fly to Egypt. 

The inhabitants, especially the scholars, had 
largely increased innumber; and though the former 
were well-to-do because of the many merchants that 
came from Italy, the scholars languished. Debts 
were contracted; and some of the houses used for | 
charitable purposes had to be sold. This is espe- 
cially dwelt on in two letters written by a certain 
R. Israel to Abraham of Perugia (“Sammelband,” 
Mekize Nirdamim, 1888, p. 26). In his day there 
were two yeshibot, one of David Shoshan; but 
the scholars had to leave and seek sustenance 
elsewhere. Only goldsmiths, silversmiths, weav- 
ers, and shoemakers could make a living (čb. pp. 
20, 26); the rest of the Jews hawked their wares 
in the neighboring villages. Most of the learned 
men were Sephardim; but two German scholars had 
recently arrived (25. p. 80, below). Attempts had 
been made at various times to force the scholars to 
contribute to taxes other than the poll-tax. In 
order to prevent this, atakkanah had been laid down 
in 1509 by the Bene ha-Yeshibah (20 in number); 
this was renewed toward the end of 1547 and again 
in 1566 (according to Avila) or 1596 (Steinschneider, 
“ Hebr. Bibl.” xvi. 58; “Centralanzeiger für Jü- 
dische Literatur," i. 51). 

Ibn Habib died in 1558. and was succeeded by 
Davidibn AbiZimra. Even he was unable to lighten 
the burden of the taxes levied by the Turks; and 
with many others he left the city in 1567 and went 
to Safed. In addition to Ibn Habib the following 
prominent men deserve mention: Menahem di Lon- 
sano (1562), Moses Alshakar of Egypt, Aaron b. 
Hayyim, Simon ha-Levi Innsburg of Frankfort, and 
Moses Najjarah of Damascus. In 1586 trouble was 
occasioned by the Moslems: the mufti declared that 
the synagogue of Nahmanides had previously been 
a mosque; and it had to be vacated. The Sephar- 
dim then built a synagogue, now the K. K. Talmud 
Torah; the Ashkenazim, one near the closed syna- 
gogue, supposed to be the present Menahem Ziyyon. - 
In 1587 additional takkanot were issued, and after 
seven months had to be reaffirmed. In 1594 and 
1599 the community was further depleted by 
plagues. In addition to the takkanah of 1596, herem 
was placed upon all those who should reveal the 
names of rich scholars to the authorities. Moses 
Alshech, rabbi in Safed, intervened and secured aid 


‘for the Jerusalem Jews from Venice and other places. 


For a number of years no further complaints are 
met with; and in spite of the plague, which reap- 
peared in 1618 (Azulai, “ Hesed le-Abraham,” Intro- 
duction), the Jews prospered. In 1621 Isaiah Horo- 
witz (Sheloh) went to Jerusalem as head of the 
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Ashkenazim, who had become very important in the 
community. "Through him assistance came to Jeru- 
salem from the Jews of Prague; but five years later 
he and others were obliged to flee to Safed on ac- 
count of the extortions of the pasha. In 1623 an 
attempt was made to separate the Sephardic from 
the Ashkenazic halukkah; but it was vetoed by the 
authorities, who reissued the takkanah referring to 
it (Luncz, *Jerusalem," ii. 147). In 1625 Moham- 
med ibn Farukh became governor of Jerusalem; and 
he oppressed the people with such onerous taxes 
that they fled to the rocks and caverns around 
the city and had hardly sufficient clothing to cover 
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Jerusalem 


into a mill In 1697 Ibn Farukh was deposed. He 
extorted in all 50,000 piasters from the Jews. 
An account of these persecutions, under the title 
* Horbot Yerushalayim," was drawn up by the rabbis 
of Jerusalem, and sent to Venice (printed in 1636; 
see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 3547, who has 
given a German translation in Pascheles, “Sippu- 
rim," 1856, iv. 49). A special deputy was sent to 
Europe to collect funds in aid of the community, 
the Ashkenazic congregation having been practically 
broken up by the flight of Horowitz, and the few 
who were left having joined the Sephardim. A 
letter was also sent to the Jews of Persia (Luncz, 
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PLAN OF JERUSALEM, Circa 1600. 
2. Bethlehem. 3. Poolof Siloam. 4. Tomb of Rachel. 
8. Tomb of Absalom. 


6. Palace of Herod. 


5. Tomb of the Kings. 


(From Bernandino Amico, ** Trattato della Terra Santa,” Florence, 1620.) 


themselves. His brother-in-law Ottoman Agha 
took Ibn Farukh’s place for a short time while 
the latter went ona pilgrimage. It was Ottoman 
who imprisoned Horowitz, Isaac Habillo, Moses 
Cordovero, and others (Luncz, é.c. iii. 88), and de- 
manded heavy ransoms. Ibn Farukh returned and 
did worse than before. Complaint was made to 
the authorities in Damaseus; and a cadi was sent to 
watch Ibn Farukh.  Eventhisresulted in no change. 
Some of the leaders were tortured, e.g., Samuel Tar- 
diulah, Moses Romano, and especially Abraham 
Ustiral, brother of Isaac Aboab, who had laid the 
complaint before the vali of Damascus. The cadi 
of Jerusalem joined in the oppression. He extorted 
money by threatening to turn one of the synagogues 


Lc. v. 262) complaining that only 144 Jews were to 
be allowed to reside in the city as poll-tax for only 
that number was being paid. i 
A letter written about this time by an unknown 
traveler from Carpi to his son (i5. v. 74) has been 
preserved. He found in Jerusalem many members 
of well-known Italian families, ¢.g., Moses Finzi, 
David Moscato, Mattathias Rieti, and Benjamin b. 
Moses of Orbino. The Jews were compelled to 
wear the same clothing as the Turks, except that 
they wore a bonnet resembling a “cappello.” The 
community was deep in debt. Several times it 
had had to pay asum of 6,000 piasters. "There were 
two synagogues: a small one for the Ashkenazim, 
at whose head was Horowitz; another, a large one, 


Jerusalem 


for the Sephardim, near to which was a bet ha-mid- 
rash. There was also a small Karaite synagogue, 
the congregation of which numbered 20. He esti- 
mated the Jewish population at 2,000 souls. Thecity 
had eight gates, the walls having been built 100 
years before his time. He describes at length the 
city and its monuments, especially the western wall 
where the Jews were allowed to congregate in times 
of peace. He speaks of the prayers prepared for 
the visits to this wall—an early reference, since the 
present prayers were arranged only at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, by R. Samuel (author 
of “Minhat Shemuel”) under the title “Sha‘are 
Dim/‘ah.” 

In 1635 Solomon al-Gazi came to Jerusalem from 
Smyrna. He was the progenitor of a large and 
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Karaite, Moses b. Elijah ha-Levi (Gurland, l.e. p. 
86), visited the city. He describes the same syna- 
gogue as very beautiful, and has much to say of the 
wonderful cave under the sanctuary, mentioned 
above in connection with David Reubeni. In 1645 
the chief rabbi of Jerusalem was Jacob Hayyim 
Zemah, a physician from Portugal. The important 
rabbis of the time were Nathan Spira of Cracow, 
Uri Shraga Phoebus, and Meir Poppers. In 1650 ap- 
peared the “ Darke Ziy yon ? of Moses b. Israel Naph- 
tali Porges (Moses Priiger; trans]. by Steinschneider 
in “Z. D. P. V.” ii. 225). At the gate of Jerusa- 
lem Moses had to pay a tax of 2 lowenthaler (60 
paras; see Gurland, jc. p. 12). He mentions the 
synagogue in the court of the Temple, which was 
closed to the public after the evening prayer, and 
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important family. Of thescholarsof that time may 
be mentioned Samuel Garmizon, Moses Galante, and 
Jacob Hagiz. <A special bet ha-midrash had been 
founded for Hagiz by the Vega brothersof Leghorn; 

and among his pupils may be men- 


Solomon  tioned Moses ibn Habib and Joseph 
al-Gazis  Almosnino. In1641 Samuel b. David, 
Descrip- the Karaite, visited Jerusalem (Gur- 

tion. land, l.e. pp. 12 et seg.). He gives an 


account of the Karaite synagogue, 
founded, he says, by Anan, which was built so low 
down that it had to be reached by twenty steps; he 
also states that there were fifteen houses provided for 
the poor, in which twenty-seven persons (families?) 
were maintained. He mentions six gates of the city, 
and a hill near the Mount of Olives, where Abraham 
had caused his attendants to wait, and where the 
Jews were accustomed to pray. In 1654 another 


the two yeshibot. The poll-tax amounted to 3 16- 
wenthaler for each householder. Thecommunity, he 
found, had been in great want, especially since the 
Chmielnicki disasters in Poland, from which country 
much money had usually come. Near the Jewish 
burial-ground were two holes in the earth popularly 
supposed to lead to Gehenna (see Steinschneider, 
* Hebr. Bibl.” 1864, p. 105). 

In 1665 the chief rabbi was Moses Galante, and 
among his associates were Abraham Zemah, Joseph 
Hagiz, and Aaron Padro (Pardo ?)  Shabbethai 
Zebi, though in Palestine at this time, does not seem 
to have visited Jerusalem. Galante was followed 
by Moses ibn Habib in 1689; while the head of the 
Ashkenazim was Moses ha-Kohen. In 1690 a large 
number of Hasidim, at whose head was R. Judah 
he-Hasid of Shidliz near Grodno, came to Jerusalem 
and took up their abode in Dair Siknaji, which on 
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that account was afterward called “Hurbat Rabbi 
Judah he-Hasid.” Judah, however, died three days 
after their arrival. They were so poor that, in order 
to meet the exactions of the authorities, they had to 
hy pothecate all their buildings, and Moses ha-Kohen, 
head of the Ashkenazim, went, together with Isaac 
of Slutsk, to Europe to gather money in their behalf. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main alone sent 128,000 piasters 
(25,600 gulden), and Metz 5,000 gulden. Especially 
helpful were Samson Wertheimer and his son Wolf 
of Vienna, who not only sent largesums, but through 
court influence exercised through the Austrian rep- 
resentative at Constantinople tried to prevent the 
Jews in Jerusalem from falling still further into 
debt (see Kaufmann in “R. E. J.” xxi. 140, and 
in “Jerusalem,” iv. 25 et seq) In 
In the 1695 Moses Hayyun was chief rabbi. 
Eighteenth Among other prominent rabbis were 
Century. Samuel Tanujiand Moses Hagiz, while 
the head of the Ashkenazim was Na- 
than Nata of Mannheim. In1715 the chief rabbi was 
Abraham Yizhaki, whose successor for two years was 
Benjamin ha- 
Kohen Ma‘ali. 
In 1716 ap- 
peared the * Sha- 
‘alu Shelom Ye- 
rushalayim? of 
Gedaliah of Se- 
miecz (transl. by 
Steinschneider 
in “Z. D. P. V." 
iii. 290). Geda- 
liah had come 
with Judah he- 
Hasid. He de- 
scribes the 
synagogue built 
by the Hasi- 
dim in a court- 
yard in which 
were forty 
houses. Whena 
new pasha came, 
the Jews paid him 500 lówenthaler for three years, 
and an extra bakshish whenever any additional build- 
ing was to be erected. To meet these requirements, 
money had to be borrowed from the Turks at 10 per 
cent. The Jews were forbidden to sell wine or other 
liquor to the Turks. Few of them had shops; and 
they were in general very poor. In 1708 the people 
of the city had revolted against the pasha and had 
shut the gates of the city upon him. His successor 
was allowed to enter only for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the taxes; but in 1705-6 he put down the rebel- 
lion, and demanded much money from the richer 
Jews. Another pasha forbade the Jews to wear 
white garments on Sabbath or iron in the soies of 
their shoes. Their turbans were to be large and 
black; and on the street Jews werealwaysto pass on 
the left of Moslems. In 1721 the Moslems fell upon 
the synagogue of the Ashkenazim; burned all the 
woodwork and the books; took the Jews prisoners; 
and occupied all the dwelling-places in Dair Siknaji. 
In 1780 the chief rabbi was Eleazar b. Jacob 
Nahum, and his associates were Isaac Zarhi, Isracl 
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Mizrahi, and Menahem Habib. In 1738 Emanuel 
Hai Ricci came to Jerusalem, and in 1742 Hayyim 
ibn ‘Attar, who became president of one of the yeshi- 
bot. In 1745 Nissim Hayyim Moses Mizrahi was 
chief rabbi. He was followed by Israel Jacob al- 
Gazi, and in 1754 by Isaac ha-Kohen of the Rapoport 
family in Lublin. Prominent. in Isaac’s day were 
Hayyim Joseph Azulai, Jonah Nabon, and Joseph 
b. Aaron Hason. Isaac was followed in 1762 by 
Raphael Meyuhas Bekor Samuel, and in 1786 by 
Yom-Tob al-Gazi, in whose day there lived the noted 

cabalist Shalom Mizrahi (called sayny) of Yemen. 
There is a short account of Jerusalem during this 
period in Moses Hagiz’s “Parashat Ele Massa‘ai” 
(cited in ^ Hibbat Yerushalayim,” pp. 37aet seq.). The 
taxes were paid from thesum gathered 


Taxation by the congregation from those who 
and had died in Jerusalem, which produced 
Income. an income of 3,000 piasters. There 


were then about 9,000 Mohammedans 
and Christians in the city, and 1,000 Jews, most. of 
whom were Sephardim. In 1758 there were eight 
Sephardic yeshi- 
bot, each with 
a definite in- 
come: (i) that of 
R. Jacob Ferrara 
of Holland (1,200 
pi a year); (2) 
Newe Shalom, 
founded by R. 
Isaac Dimayo of 
Constantinople 
(700 pi.); (3) Pe- 
'er ‘Anawim, 
founded by the 
Franco family 
of Leghorn (600 
pi); (4) Hesed 
le-Abraham 
(1,000 pi); (9) 
Damesek Elie- 
zer, founded by 
Eliezer  Ashke- 
nazi(450 pi.); (6) Keneset Yisrael, founded by Hay- 
yim ibn ‘Attar (600 pi.); (7) that of Mordecai Taluk of 
the Maghreb (400 pi.); and (8) that of Abraham Me- 
yuhas (1,000 pi). In addition, there were a caba- 
listic yeshibah, Bet-el, founded by R. Shalom, and 
three private yeshibot. There were only a few Ash- 
kenazim at this time; and these had no separate 
congregation (see letter of the rabbis of Constan- 
tinople in “Jerusalem,” v. 45). 

In 1782 some trouble arose in regard to the burial- 
ground on the Mount of Olives, the site of which 
the Mohammedans wished to use. They were 
bought off with a large sum of money (“ Jerusalem,” 
vi. 43). In 1785 Benjamin b. Elijah, the Karaite, 
visited Jerusalem (Gurland, l.e. p. 48). He men- 
tions six gates: the Western, David, Hebron, Damas- 
eus, Pillar, and Lion. He speaks of two burial- 
places: a new one under the wall near the Midrash 
of Solomon, and the old one separated from this by 
a valley. 

When Napoleon came to Palestine in 1798, the 
Jews were accused of assisting him, and were threat- 
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ened with death by the Moslems. Led by Mordecai 
al-Gazi they assembled at the Wailing-Wall for 
prayer. Napoleon, however, cid not come near the 
city. The condition of the Jews at this time was so 
bad that the chief rabbi, Yom-Tob al-Gazi, went to 
Europe in their behalf, returning in 1801. He was 
followed in office by Mordecai Joseph Meyuhas 
(1802), who was succeeded by Jacob 

In the Moses ‘Ayish of the Maghreb (1806). 
Nineteenth In his day lived Zechariah Zamiro and 
Century. Solomon Isaac Meyuhas. Onaccount 
of the plague in Safed a number of 

Jews came thence to Jerusalem, at times clothing 
themselves as Sephardim in order to escape the 


and an attempt was made in 1816 to settle the mat- - 
ter in Constantinople. The chief rabbi of the com- 
munity in 1807 was Jacob Koral; in 1813, Joseph b. 
Hayyim Hazzan of Smyrna; and in 1822, Yom- 
Tob Danon. The position was vacant for a year, 
when it was filled by Moses Sozin, and in 1826 by 
Moses Jonah Nabon. In 1825 Syria and Palestine 
revolted against 'Turkish rule, and in 1882 the coun- 
try was taken by Mohammed Aliof Egypt. In 1840 
Jerusalem was restored to the Turks. During this 
time a number of Ashkenazim had come from Rus- 
sia. Great distress prevailed among the learned 
men; messengers were sent out to all parts of 
Europe and to the United States; and the Haluk- 


' THE GREAT ASHKENAZIC SYNAGOGUE AT JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph.) 


hatred of the Mohammedans. Two of them, R. 
Menahem Mendel and R. Abraham Solomon Zalman, 
founded the ‘Adat Ashkenazim Perushim, consisting 
of about twenty persons. "They had a private syna- 
gogue in the house whieh had been the yeshibah of 
Hayyim ibn ‘Attar, where they worshiped on week- 
days. On other days they prayed in the synagogue 
of the Sephardim, whose cemetery also they used. 
By the year 1817 they had a yeshibah of their own 
(see letter in “Jerusalem,” v. 112); but they were 
in continual dread that the taxes left unpaid by 
former Ashkenazim would be demanded of them, 


kah was organized. In 1827 Moses Montefiore vis- 
ited Jerusalem for the first time. Occasional aid 
came through the European powers; e.g., in 1829, 
through an Austrian representative, Prokesch Os- 
ten, who had been sent from Vienna to look after 
the Austrian subjects. 

Ashkenazim continued to come in large numbers, 
from Lithuania, White Russia, and other European 
countries; often whole families arrived, e.g., Shem- 
ariah Luria with forty persons. Luria did much 
for the Ashkenazim; but after a short while he re- 
turned to Russia (1884). In order to establish a bet 
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ha-midrash, Akiba Leeren of Amsterdam gave a cer- 
tain sum of money to be used for this purpose by 
Rabbi Isaiah ‘NTN. This was called “Sukkat 
Shalom,” or more popularly “ Bet ha-Midrash of R. 
Isaiah.” This produced a split in the Ashkenazic 
community; but after ten years the Hurbah was 
victorious. R. Abraham Solomon Zoref went to 
Egypt in order to obtain authority to rebuild the 
*ITurbat R. Yehudah he-Hasid," He was helped 
by the Russian and Austrian consuls, and received 
the necessary permission. The new bet ha-midrash, 


land was the first European power to send a consul 
to Jerusalem (1839); by the year 1844 Austria, Sar- 
dinia, Prussia, France, and Russia were similarly 
represented. The Damascus Affair of 1840, by bring- 
ing Crémieux, Albert Cohn, and Montefiore to Pal- 
estine, made the wretched condition of the Jerusalem 
Jews known to their brethren. The idea had arisen 
among the Ashkenazim and Sephardim of Jerusalem 
that it was necessary to induce the Jews to till the 
soil again. Montefiore took up this idea, and was 
assisted by R. Aryeh b. Jerahmeel, who had taken 


TOWER OF ANTONIA, JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


called “Menahem Ziyyon," or popularly * Bet ha- 
Midrash ha- Yashen,” was inaugurated in 1837, 

The same year there was a slight earthquake in 
Jerusalem, Which, however, was very severely felt 
in Safed and Tiberias. This caused many families 


to remove from these places to Jerusalem, where the - 


anniversary of the event is still observed. The 
plague appeared in Jerusalem in 1888 and 1889, as 
many as fifteen persons dying in one day. Eng- 


the place of Menahem Mendel (d. 1847) as head of 
the Ashkenazic Jews. 

Moses Nabon had been followed in 1841 as chief 
rabbi by Judah Bekor Raphael Nabon, and he in 
1842 by Abraham Hayyim Gagin. Heseemsto have 
been the first who was called “Hakam Bashi.” 
When he walked out a man holding a staff in his 
hand preceded him; and ten soldiers were allotted 


to him to keep order and to protect him. There 
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were at this time several assemblies: the general 
assembly obbs7 “yi) of eighty learned and lay 
members, under the presidency of the vice-hakam 
bashi; the spiritual assembly (*37an ty) of seven 
learned men, elected by the general assembly ; and 
the “material” assembly (wi y) of eight mem- 
bers, also elected by the general assembly (see the 
firman, rules, and a list of the hakam bashis in * Jeru- 
salem,” v. 188 et seg.). In 1854 Albert Cohn was in 
Jerusalem as almoner for the Rothschilds and other 
rich Jews of Europe. He gave his attention espe- 
cially to the efforts of the missionaries and to the 
Halukkah system, He founded a hospital, a society 
of manual workers, a girls’ school, and 

Albert aloan society. In 1856 Montefiore, who 
Cohn and visited Jerusalem in 1827, 1839, 1840, 
Ludwig 1855, 1866, and 1875, made it possible 
Frankl. for 500 Jews to take up agriculture; 
he also laid the foundation fora hos- 

pital, and founded a girls' school, against which, 
however, a herem was issued. The Sephardic con- 
gregation was now decreasing in numbers, and so 
poor that in 1854 it had to sell its bet ha-midrash ; 
while in 1857 the Ashkenazim received permission to 
build à new synagogue (finished in 1864), which 
was called “Bet Ya‘akob.” Some statistics of the 
year 1856 are due to the visit of Ludwig August 
Frankl, who went from Vienna to Jerusalem to 
found the Frau Elise von Herz-Liimel School. A 
section of the community was violently opposed to 
this foundation, fearing that a modern school would 
be inimical to Orthodox observance, Placards were 
put on the houses, lamentations recited, and prayers 
offered up at the Wailing- Wall. Frankl, however, 
was successful, being assisted by the Austrian con- 
sul, Pizzamano, and by Kiamil, the pasha of Jerusa- 
lem. Of the 18,000 inhabitants of the city 5,137 
were Jews; and of the latter 1,700 were under Aus- 
trian protection. Frankl gives the following details: 
Sephardim, 8,500; Ashkenazim Perushim, 770; Ha- 
sidim, 480; Austrians, 145; Warsawers, 145; Habad, 
90; Germans, 57; total, 5,187 (see “ Monatsschrift,” 
1856, p. 330; in his " Nach Jerusalem,” ii. 11, Leip- 
sic, 1858, he gives the number of Jews as 5,700). 
The Sephardim were so well organized that at their 
head was a hakam bashi. For worldly affairs, the 
"* hakamim" chose three *pekidim," under whom 
there were three other chiefs. Three * mashgihim ” 
(observers) examined the accounts of the leaders. 
The community had 36 yeshibot. 'The Perushim 
had no head in Jerusalem, the seat of authority being 
in Wilna. The Hasidim, mostly from Volhynia, 
had at their head Nissim Bak, who with the aid of 
Moses Montefiore (l.e. p. 22) was the first to establish 
a printing-press in the city. The Habad were Hasi- 
dim who got their name from the initial letters of 
the words * Hokmah,” * Binah,” and * De'ah." The 
Warsawers were made up of Perushim and Hasidim. 
They had separated from the other Ashkenazim 
about the year 1850. The Germans, or as they called 
themselves * Anshe Hod " (7.c., men of H[olland and] 
D[eutschland]), had separated a year later. Zion, 
the large synagogue of the Sephardim, was really 
made up of four synagogues, which together occu- 
pied considerable space. According to tradition it 
had been built 460 years before Frankl's time. The 
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synagogue of the Ashkenazim (ITurbat R. Yehudah 
he-Hasid) was rebuilt about 1856, a man named Eze- 
kiel of Bagdad contributing 100,000 piasters for the 
purpose (“Nach Jerusalem,” p. 58) Frankl esti- 
mates the money sent every year in charitable gifts 
to Jerusalem at 800,000 piasters. 

In 1856 the Turkish authorities gave permission to 
all persons to visit the mosques; and this brought 
more Europeans, who commenced to build churches 
and hospices. The American Mission had been es- 

tablished in the city in 1821; the Eng- 


Further lish, in 1826. In 1845 the seat of the 
Benefac- Greek Orthodox Patriarch had been 
tions. moved from Constantinople to Jerusa- 


lem; and in 1847 the Latin Patriarchate 
had been renewed. In 1849 the Jerusalem Literary 
and Scientific Society had been formed, out of 


system having ruined the Jewish banking business 
there, and the gifts of the charitable Europeans hav- 
ing been in the hands of the Kolel (“ Ben Chananja,” 
1867, p. 45). Inthe same year the water-works were 
rebuilt, and water was brought to the city from 'En 
‘Etam and from the Pools of Solomon. In this year 
Montefiore made his fifth visit, and contributed 
£300 on condition that the water should be led into 
the Jewish quarter. A Jewish manual school was 
founded by Baron Franchetti of Turin. In 1867 Al- 
bert Cohn of Paris commenced the work later contin- 
ued by the Paris Rothschilds and the Alliance Israé- 
lite Universelle, and laid the foundation for a Jewish 
library (7b. p. 174). A serious attempt was made to 
provide better dwellings for the Jews, who lived in 
miserable huts; this was largely due to the muniti- 
cence of the brothers Hirsch in Halberstadt (26. pp. 


JERUSALEM AS VIEWED FROM THE NORTH. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


which the Palestine Exploration Fund developed. 
The Jews also continued toincreasein numbers. In 
1854 the American Judah Touro gave $60,000 for 
the purpose of founding hospices for them; these 
were built on the road to Hebron, and were called 
D'33N9 nt n3, or * Montefiore Homes,” because 
the money wasexpended partly through that philan- 
thropist and partly through the * North American 
Relief Society for the Indigent Jews of Jerusalem." 
In 1864 the Rothschilds of London established the 
Evelyn de Rothschild School for Girls. 

In 1865 there was an epidemic of cholera, and 
many Jews were victims. The poverty in the city 
was very great; flagrant abuses of the Halukkah 


459, 659). In1870 Prof. H. Grütz and M. Gottschalk 
Lewy of Berlin were in Jerusalem, and, seeing the 
sad plight of the orphans left by recent Jewish im- 
migrants, founded the Verein zur Erziehung Jü- 
discher Waisen in Paliistina, the seat of which was 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main. The work was taken up 
by M. Herzberg. Despite the strongest possible op- 
position, a certain R. Kuttner having put the ban 
on the learning of foreign languages, a school was 
established in which Arabic, Hebrew, German, 
French, and English were taught. 'The Württem- 
berg Templars (a Christian sect) founded a colony 
in Jerusalem in 1878 and introduced the soap-manu- 
facturing industry. In 1878 the hospital Misgab 


Jerusalem 


la-Dak was founded for the Jews, without distinc- 
tion of party. In 1879 the English Mission Society 
founded, specifically for Jews, a hospital, a pilgrim- 
house, and schools at an expense of £10,000 a year, 
but the results of these missionary efforts were in- 
considerable. In the same year the colony Petah 
Tikwah was founded by Jerusalem Jews, as well as 
an orphan asylum for the Ashkenazim, together 
with a school which was afterward joined to the 
Liimel School. In 1881 the number of Jews had 
grown to 18,920; in 1891, to 25,3822. In 1882 the 
London Society for the Assistance of Persecuted 
Jews, founded by the Earl of Shaftesbury, bought 
a piece of property called * Abraham’s Vineyard,” 
in which Jews were employed. The colony of 
Artuf was bought by Jews in 1896. The School for 
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and 15 houses on the Mount of Olives. Other 
societies were founded to enable Jews to acquire 
landed property, e.g., Elef She‘arim, Nahalat Ya‘a- 
kob (1886), Hibbat ha-Arez, and Yishshub Erez Yis- 
rael (1896). These were aided by similar societies in 
Europe, among them the Lema‘an Ziyyon, founded 
by Israel Hildesheimer in Berlin, the Moses Montefiore 
Testimonial Fund, and the Esra in Germany. In 
addition to the Jews, the Russians and the French 
Catholics have done a great deal to build up modern 
Jerusalem. The Russian buildings are nearly all in 
a walled quadrangle on the Jaffa road. They con- 
tain an insane asylum, mission- and pilgrim-houses, 
and a cathedral. On the Mount of Olives also the 
Russians have built a church and a hospice for 
pilgrims. A Mrs. Spofford, who claimed prophetic 


TOWERS OF DAVID AND HIPPICUS, JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


Boys (Bet Sefer) founded by the Alliance, dates 
from 1882. The British Ophthalmic Hospital was 
founded and is maintained by the Knights of St. 
John. 

A change for the better came with the Russian 
Jews (1881-91), who brought with them more mod- 
ern ideas of life. It was impossible to find room for 
all in the old Jewish quarter between the traditional 
Zion and the Temple mount. New 
portions were built up north and west 
of the city, especially by building so- 
cieties such as Mahanch Yehudah, Sha- 
‘are Zedek, and Oholeh Mosheh. In 
1891 there were eighteen such societies, owning 400 
houses in front of the Jaffa and Damascus gates, 


Spread of 
Modern 
Jerusalem. 


powers, came from America and formed a commu- 
nity in Jerusalem. A few years later 117 Swedish- 
Americans, mostly from Chicago, joined her. Vis- 
itors commenced to come in larger numbers with the 
opening on Sept. 26, 1892, of the narrow-gage rail- 
way from Jaffa, which was built by a French com- 
pany. Bokharian Jews commenced to settle in the 
city in the year 1898. 

On Nov. 1, 1898, the German emperor William 
Il. visited Jerusalem in state. One of the three 
arches built on the Jaffa road was erected by the 
Jews, a deputation of whom was received by the 
emperor. On the following day a deputation of 
Zionists, with Dr. Theodor Herzl at the head, had an 
audience. In connection with the emperor's visit, 
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many of the old roads had been repaired and new 
ones built, especially up to the Mount of Olives; 
and a portion of the city wall to the right of the 
Jaffa Gate had been torn down to make the entry 
to the city commodious (* P. E. F. S." 1892, p. 117). 
In order to assist the German colonists, the Deutsche 
Palistina Bank was established. This was followed 
in 1908 by the Anglo-Palestine Co., founded by the 
Zionists in connection with the Jewish Colonial 
Trust. 

For some hundreds of years a small community of 
Karaites existed in Jerusalem. According to their 
own tradition, in 1586 they numbered 200; but on 
account of the 
plague most of ; 
them wandered , 
away. An 
anonymous Ital- 
ian writer of 
the year 1625 
(Lunez, Le. v. 
86) says that 
their number in 
his day was 20, 
most of whom 
were gold- 
smiths. About 
the year 18380 
there were none 
to be found in 
the city; their 
dwellings had 
been appropri- 
ated by the other 
Jews; but the 
latter were 
forced by the 
Damascus Kara- 
ites to give them 
up again (“ Jeru- 
salem,” vi. 239). 
Their syna- 
gogue, to which 


Nathan Spira was the first German rabbi to follow 
this custom (“Gannat Weradim”; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 9). Only very small tombstones, 
with no inscriptions, are set over the graves, because 
they are apt to be stolen by the non-Israelites 
(Naphtali b. Jacob, “‘Emek ha-Melek," p. 14a). 
To-day’ the Jews are wont to throw rough bits of 
stone, on which are written names and prayers, into 
the Tombs of the Judges, the same as is done through 
holes in the walls of the Haram of Hebron (“Jour. 
Bib. Lit." xxii. 172). For further peculiarities, see 
Lunez, l.e. v. 82; “Sammelband,” Mekize Nirdamim, 
1888, p. 26; Obadiah of Bertinoro, ed. Neubauer, 
p. 01. Joseph 
b. Mordecai ha- 
Kohen wrote à 
Eo 3 series of hymns 
to be sung in 
praise of Jerusa- 
lem (“ Sha‘ar Ye- 
rushalayim,” 
Venice, 1707). 
Archeological 
research in Je- 
rusalem was 
really com- 
menced in 1838 
by the American 
Edward Robin- 
son, who was 
followed by 
Count deVogüé, 
Sir Charles Wil- 
son (1864-67, 
and Lieutenant 
Warren (1867), 
the latter two 
working in the 
service of the 
Palestine Ex plo- 
ration Fund. 
Of recent years 
much has been 
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anumberofsteps done by Cler- 
led down, is still mont - Ganneau, 
standing. 'The Baurath C. 
oldest grave- Schick, Fred- 
stone dates from erick J. Bliss, 
the year 1716. and the Jesuit 
In 1856 they Citadel of Zion, Jerusalem. fathers. In 1900 
numbered 32 (From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) the “American 


(Frankl, “ Nach 
Jerusalem,” ii. 63; and see Fürst, * Gesch. des Ka- 
riierthums,” iii. 199 et seq.). 

Peculiarities in the customs of the Jerusalem Jews 
are mentioned in various accounts; only a few can 
be cited here. Itwas the custom to put on tallit and 
tefillin during the afternoon; to recite selihot also 
in the afternoon; and on Simhat Torah to deck the 

synagogues with hangings (“ Z. D. P. 

Customs of V." iii. 225). Reference has already 
Jerusalem been made to the custom of reciting 
Jews. Isa. lxiv. 10 and of making a rent in 
one's garments when approaching the 

city (Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 961). 'The 
Sephardim were accustomed to have two wives: 


School of Ori- 
ental Research in Palestine? was founded by the 
Society of Biblical Literature in conjunction with 
the “Archeological Institute of America." On 
Nov. 15, 1908, the German Palestine Archeological 
Institute was opened at Jerusalem. The English 
Palestine Exploration Fund has a museum and 
library in the Bishop's Buildings near the 'Tombs 
of the Kings. The débris is sometimes 100 to 
195 feet deep; and excavations usuaily uncover 
some antiquities, Among the more important may 
be mentioned Robinson’s Arch on the western 
side of the Haram, 89 ft. from the southwestern 
angle. Warren found the remains of the other end 
of the arch, which had a span of 42 ft., and which 
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was probably part of an aqueduct carrying water to 
the Temple area. The remains called “ Wilson's 
Arch” were found in front of the present Gate of 
the Chain. It also had a span of 42 ft. The south- 
ern wall of Jerusalem, partly laid bare in 1875 by 
Henry Maudslay, on the property of the English 
School, was accurately determined 1894-07 by F. J. 


Bliss. In1871.Clermont-Ganneau dis- 

Remains coveredastone from Herod’s Temple 
and In- with an inscription in both Greek and 
scriptions. Latin (comp. Acts xxi). The Siloam 


inscription was found in 1880 by the 
Rev. Mr. Klein. An unfinished pillar, probably in- 
tended for the Herodian Temple, is still to be seen 
in the Russian 
quarter. A sec- 
ond pillar has 
been discovered 
1i miles north- 


xvestof the Jaffa 
Gate (“P. E. F, 


S." 1899, p. 213). 
On a rock-cuft 
wine- and olive- 
press found in 
* Abraham's 
Vineyard," 
northwest of Je- 
rusalem, see čb. 
1902, p. 898. A 
number of He- 
brew gravestone 
inscriptions 
have been 
found, mostly in 
the outskirts of 
the city, and of 
a period not 
carlier than the 
Roman. These 
are mostly in- 
scriptions upon 
ossuarices (see 
Chwolson, “C. 
I. JL" p. v0; 
Lidzbarski, 
* Ephemeris für 
Sem. Epigr." i. 
187, 812; “Re- 
pet. d Epigr. 
Sém.” i, Nos. 
974, 3882, 421, 
492,.499-495). Special reference may be made to 
that of the Bene Hazir at the entrance to the so- 
called St. Jacob's grave (Chwolson, 4c. p. 64); the 
inscription in Syriac and Hebrew of Queen Helena 
in the Tombs of the Kings (* C. I. S." ii. 156); the in- 
scription upon a lintel (^ Repet. d'Epigr. Sém.” l.e. 
No. 873); and that of a somewhat later date found 
below the Al-Aksa Mosque (Chwolson, ¢.c. p. 96). 
Reference must be made also to the large subter- 
ranean quarry called the “Quarry of Solomon” or 
“The Cotton Grotto,” about 100 paces east of the Da- 
mascus Gate and 19 ft. below the wall. It is about 
100 ft. long and 150 ft. deep. From this quarry 
was obtained much of the stone of which Jerusalem 
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Exterior of the Golden Gate, Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


was built. The cavern is supposed to represent the 
“Royal Caverns” of Josephus (“B. J.” iv. 2; see 
Cyrus Adler in “J. Q. R.” viii. 884 e£ seg.). Re- 
mains of anaqueduct have been found which formed 
part of a remarkable system of water-works extend- 
ing about 15 kilometers south of Jerusalem. "The 
Arabs callit “ Kanat al-Kuffar.” Itcontainsa pecul- 
iar siphon constructed partly, as the Roman in- 
scriptions show, in 195 during the reign of Septimius 
Severus (* P. E. F. S." 1901, p. 118). 

The valleys lying north and east of the city were 
from the earliest times used as burial-places. A 
number of the latter, hewn out of the rock, still 
exist; though the assumption of their use for the 
burial of judges 
and prophets is 
not founded on 
any real tradi- 
tion. The Tombs 
of the Judges, 


north of Jerusa- 


lem, were called 
by the Jews the 
“Tombs of the 
Seventy” and 
were connected 
with the Sanhe- 
drin (Carmoly, 
l.c. pp. 387, 430, 
448). They have 
been accurately 
described by 
Robinson and 
Tobler. For- 
merly a court 
existed, which 
measured nearly 
10m. x 9m. The 
tombs are made 
up of a series of 
rooms, the first 
being 6 m. 
square and 2.59 
m. high. On 
the northern 
side there are 
two tiers of loc- 
uli (*kukim "), 
2 m. long, 0.81 
to 0.90 m. high, 
and 0.47 to 0.62 
m. wide. Above 
these are three arched recesses each with two loculi. 
A door leads from this room to the second room, 
which contains 21 niches, and to a 
third, with 9 niches. At the end 
of the series of rooms is a small 
chamber used for depositing bones removed from 
the ossuaries in order to secure space for other 
bodies. Another, similar tomb, south of the Tombs 
of the Judges, on the road to Nabi Samwil, 
was very finely conceived, but apparently was not 
finished (see Barton in “Jour. Bib. Lit." xxii. 164 et 
seg.). About 1,500 ft. northeast of the Tombs of the 
Judges another series of tombs was found; they have 
been described in the “Mittheilungen ” of the Ger- 


Tombs. 


Jerusalem 


man Palestine Assoc., 1898, p. 89; in the * Revue Bi- 
blique," 1899, p. 297; and in the “P. E. F. S." 1900, 
p. 94. They are like the Tombs of the Judges in 


their internal decoration and elaborate workmanship. 


They are said to date from the Hasmonean period, 
though their use by Christians at a later time is evi- 
denced by the crosses scratched on the walls. The 
“Tombs of the Prophets” or the “Small Labyrinth ” 
on the Mount of 
Olives is very 
extensive and 
very old. A few 
steps lead under 
a low arch into 


À 
\ 
\ 
NS 


a rotunda, f 
lighted from 
above. From >> 
this rotunda 7 


passageways ra- 
diate into rooms 
cut farther into 
the rocks, and 
these again are 
intersected by 
semicircular 
passages. Inthe 
wall of the 
outermost circu- 
lar passage are 
24 loculi (see “P. E. F. S.” 1901, p. 309, and Bac- 
deker, /.c. p. exiii.). Other tombs are to be found 
on Mt. Scopus, close to the road leading to Anata 
(“P. E. F. 5.” 1900, p. 75), and a few of the Roman 
period opposite the southwestern corner of the city 
wall (*Z. D. P, V.” xvi. 209). 

A series of tombs somewhat differently 
was found some 


yearsagoonthe Gp 


northern ex- 


arranged 


.- 
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Plan of the Tombs of the Judges, Upper Level. 


(From the “ Journal of Biblical Literature.) 
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(“ Jerusalem,” v. 53). To be buried in Jerusalem 
was always considered a special favor; see the pas- 
sages cited in “ Yalkut ‘Erez Yisrael,” pp. 78 e£ seq. 
Among the prominent men supposed to be buried in 
and around the city may be mentioned: the prophets 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi; Mordecai, Simon 
the Just, Johanan b. Zakkai, Nahmanides, Obadiah 
of Bertinoro. See “ Yuhasin,” p. 228b, ed. London; 


Jonforte, “ Ko- 
YY. re,” p. 19a; 
Whee Carmoly, “ Itiné- 
282878787 y raires,” passim; 
A A 22787 Ze the list in Pin- 
ie HA 2 ner’s Catal. p. 
l 1 f 7 (Fragment, 
[] g m 1861 ?); and 
2 E Basset, “ Nédro- 
NENNEN ie ^n À mah,” pp. 158 
Y A A et seq., Paris, 
A p 

ZZ LL m 
: i Yy de climate of 
ame J Jerusalem has 
been carefully 


AA studied since 

Yj 1888 by Dr. 

ZA Thomas Chap- 

lin. The mean 

annual tempera- 

; ture is 62.8°; 

maximum 112°; minimum 25°, See the résumé by 

Kersten in “Z. D. P. V.” xiv. 98 et seg. The mean 

annual rainfall is 26.06 in.; see the result of obser- 

vations made from 1861 to 1892 by James Glaisher 
in “P. E. F. S.” 1894, p. 39. 

The following chronological table gives a list of 
the more important incidents that had a direct or 
indirect bearing 
on the history 
of the Jews of 
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tremity of the ø YUL, Jerusalem: 

Our Ee = OO Oo WA - aaan HZ, 150), Earliest histor 
“Karmal Say. QPL O00 OO Fan WT Re "eal mention 
Eam al-Say- CAA- TA VER aam of Jerusalem, 
yid," but for- A // | ; [ | Y ALLOY, Yi ?, found in the 
merly *Viri 4 Alo] | iy El-Amarna 


Galilei," be- / 
cause the Gali- A 
leans who came 
to the festivals 
spread their 
tents here. The 
general plan is that of a road with rooms lying 
on either side; but there seems to be no defi- 
nite architectural arrangement. The entrance was 
originally closed by a stone; and in many of the 
chambers the center was scooped out to catch the 
rain that ran down the walls. Though many of the 
rooms were used by Christians, the tombs are evi- 
dently of Jewish origin. The Jewish graves are 
farther apart from each other than the Christian 
ones. This series is supposed by Schick to be the 
“ Peristereon " mentioned by Josephus (“B. J.” v. 12, 
8 2. Roman bricks with the mark of the 10th Le- 
gion and Jewish coins have been found there (* Z. 
D. P. V." xii. 198). The oldest Jewish gravestones 
near and in Jerusalem date from about the year 1690 


Sectional View of the Tombs of the J udges. 
(From the ' Journal of Biblical Literature. ”) 


1048. David takes 
possession of 
Jerusalem 
from the Je- 
busites, call- 
ing it “Ir 
Dawid.”’ 

Solomon's Temple completed after seven years’ labor. 

Shishak of Egypt takes the city from Rehoboam. 

Sennacherib advances toward Jerusalem. 

Hezekiah perfects the water-supply. 

(Ab 9.) Captured by Nebuzar-adan. 

Rebuilt during reign of Darius. 

350. Seized by the Persians. 

332. Visited by Alexander the Great ? 

820 or 305. Seized by Ptolemy Soter. 

170. Plundered by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

. (Kislew 25.) Judas Maccabeus recaptures Jerusalem 

and reconsecrates the Temple. 

. Pompey enters Jerusalem. 

. Besieged and taken by Herod the Great. 

. Restoration of the Temple begun by Herod the Great. 


1007. 
972. 
713. 
700. 
586. 
516. 


. (April.) Jesus of Nazareth executed at Jerusalem. 
. (Nisan 14.) Siege commenced by Vespasian, lasting 
131 days. 
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For the 


Jerusalem THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
10. (AD 9.) Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 1862. (Sept. 5.) Treaty to preserve the Holy Sepulcher signed 

195. Hadrian rebuilds the city. by Russia, France, and Turkey. 

136. Jerusalem called Ælia Capitolina. 1880, Siloam Inscription discovered. 

562. Restoration of the Temple undertaken by Julian the 1892. (Sept. 13.) Railway from Jerusalem to Jaffa, built by a 

Apostate. French company, opened. 

614. Jews aid the Persian Chosroes II. in attack on Jerusalem. 1898. (Nov. 1.) William II. of Germany visits Jerusalem in 

628. Retaken by Heraclius; Jews forbidden to enter the city. state and receives a Jewish deputation. 

637, Omar puts Jerusalem under Moslem power. 1900. Abarbanel Library founded. 

658. "Abd al-Malik builds the Dome of the Rock, BIBLIOGRAPHY: Only the chief works of the very large litera- 
1046. Solomon ben Judah head of the yeshibah at Jerusilem. ture on the subject can be mentioned. Numerous articles are 
1077. Seljuk Turks capture Jerusalem. to n Ds m pup nons. of Une ea aon 

. 1h Wee w ; i und, the Deutsche Verein zur Erforschung Palästinas, and the 
DE Eris S ees e ee ene HIE Société de l'Orient Latin. For the older literature: Róhricht, 
a RICE IDEE S IU SUUM Bibliotheca Geographica, Palcstince, Berlin, 1890 (see the 

1100. "Assizeof Jerusalem" established by Godfrey of Bouillon. additions in Z. D. P. V. xiv. 113; xvi. 209. 269). 
1140. Judah ha-Levi visits Jerusalem. archeological material : Survey of Western Palestine : Jeru- 
1173. Benjamin of Tudela visits Jerusalem. salem, 1867-1870; C. W. Wilson, Ordnance Survey of Jeru-: 
1187. (Oct. 2.) Saladin defeats the Franks aud takes Jerusalem. ue. pouches ons HO a0 M ADI vana 

211 Seaver : iis 3 Fw übbis settle i em, London, 13/6; H. Guthe, Ausgrabungen bei Jerusalem, 
TAL E E English and French rabbis settle in Leipsic, 1883; Frederick J. Bliss, Excavations at Jerusalem, 

5 eodd ee an London, 1898; W. Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, Ox- 
1218. Al-Harizi visits Jerusalem. ford, 1903. For a general account: Edward Robinson, Re- 
1267. (Aug. 12.) Nahmanides visits Jerusalem. searches, 1856 ; E. Starck, Palästina und Syrien ... Legi- 
1137. Elijah of Ferrara made chief rabbi. kalisches Hilfsbuch, p. 86, Berlin, 1894; Buhl, Geographie 


1492. 
1517. 
1580. 
1621. 
1627. 

“05. 
1798. 
1827. 
1838. 


1840. 
1841. 


1854. 


GROTTO LEADING TO THE TRADITIONAL TOMBS OF THE KINGS, NEAR JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


Jews expelled from Spain settle in Jerusalem. 

Capture by Ottoman Turks. 

Nahmanides synagogue closed by the Moslems, claiming 
that it had previously been a mosque. 

Isaiah Horowitz and a number of his friends settle in 
Jerusalem. 

Ibn Farukh, governor of Jerusalem and persecutor of 
the Jews, deposed. 

Jews subjected to certain vexatious restrictions in mat- 
ters of attire. 

Napoleon visits Palestine ; Jewish community of Jerusa- 
lem accused of assisting him and its members threat- 
ened with death. 

First visit of Moses Montefiore. 

Edward Robinson commences archeological research in 
Jerusalem. 

Crémieux, Montefiore, and Albert Cohn visit Jerusalem. 

(Nov. 7.) S. M. S. Alexander, convert to Christianity, 
consecrated first Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem. 

Albert Cohn establishes many charitable institutions. 


des Alten Palästina, pp. 98 et seq., 182 et seq. For the 
Mohammedan period: Guy le Strange, Palestine Under 
the Moslems, London, 1890. For the Crusading period: 
Besant and Palmer, The History of Jerusalem, London, 
1888; J. R. Sepp, Jerusalem wnd das Heilige Land, 2d ed., 
1873; R. Róhricht, Gesch. des Königreichs Jerusalem, Ber- 
lin, 1898. For modern Jerusalem: Büdeker's Palestine and 
Syria (by Socin and Benzinger), 3d ed., Leipsic, 1898. For 
the history of the Jews: Various articles by A. M. Luncz in 
his Jerusalem, vols. i.-vi.; Schwartz, Tebw'ot ha- Avez (best 
edition by Lunez, Jerusalem, 1890); Steinschneider, Bibli- 
ography of Hebrew Works, in Jerusalem, vols. iii., iv.; Sol- 
omon b. Menahem (Mendel), Zikkaron bi-Yerushalayim : 
(on the synagogues, schools, graves, ete.), Jerusalem, 1876; 
Joel Moses Solomon, Bet Ya‘akob (on the Ashkenazic syna- 
gogue), ib..1877; Löb Urenstein, Tal Yerushalayim (on 
the customs of the Jerusalem Jews), ib. 1877; Shibhe Yeru- 
shalayim, ed. Jacob Baruch, Leghorn, 1785; Sefer Hihbat 
Yerushalayim, pp. 35b et seq., Jerusalem, 1844; Farhi, Kaf- 
tor wa-Ferah, 2d ed., ib. 1902; Frumkin, Eben Shemacel (on 
Jewish men of learning in Jerusalem), Wilna, 1894; idem, 
Massa’ Eben Shemuel, Jerusalem, 1871. G 
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Modern: The modern city of Jerusalem (Ara- 
bic, “ Al-Kuds”) practically covers the site of the an- 
cient city. Excavations have shown, however, that 
the old city extended farther to the south ; while tothe 
north, and particularly to the west, the modern city 
far exceeds the ancient one, whole settlements lying 
beyond the walls 
of the medieval 


city. The west- 
ern city wall 
coincides with 


the line of the 
original wall; 
the northern 
wall is held by 
some to be iden- 
tical in its course 
with the ancient 
third wall, and 
by others with 
the second; and 
the eastern wall 
follows the 
course of the 
eastern Temple 
enclosure. The 
present wall, 
erected by the 
Osman sultan, 
Sulaiman the 
Magnificent, is 
thirty-eight and 
one-half feet high, and formsan irregular quadrangu- 
lar enceinte two and one-half miles in extent. It is 
pierced by eight gates: Jaffa, Zion, Dung, St. 
Stephen’s, Herod, Damascus, New, and Golden, the 
last-named being sealed. Parts of the old city wall 
are still in situ, especially on the southern and east- 
ern sides, and 
much of the old 
material was 
used in the re- 
coustruction, 
evidences of 
which are abun- 
dant. On the 
north an old 
moat, separating 
the Hili of Jere- 
miah from Be- 
zetha, is used as 
part of the city’s 
defenses. 
Within the 
walls the city 
is divided into 
four quarters: 
the Christian, 
the Moslem, the Jewish, and the Armenian. David 
Street, running east and west from the Jaffa gate 
to the Temple place, and Damascus 
Street, with its continuation, Bazaar 
street, which starts from the Da- 
mascus gate and runs north and south, form the 
boundary-lines for these quarters. The Christian 
quarter is in the northwestern corner of the city ; 


Divisions. 
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Square Outside the Jaffa Gate, Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popper.) 


Damascus Gate, Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 
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the Moslem, in the northeastern and eastern parts, 
including the Temple place; the Jewish. in the 
southern part, on the eastern slope of the tradi- 
tional Mt. Zion; and the Armenian, in the south- 
western part. In recent years the Moslem quarter 
has been invaded by the Jews; and outside of the 
walls, along the 
Jaffa and Da- 
mascus roads, 
are numerous 
colonies of 
Jews. The 
homes of many 
of the better 
classes of Chris- 
tians and Mos- 
lems, as well as 
the foreign con- 
sulates, the more 
important con- 
vents, monaster- 
ies, hospitals, 
schools, and 
hotels, are also 
in this extra- 
mural quarter. 
Within the walls 
the streets are 
narrow,crooked, 
andsteep. Many 
of them are cov- 
cred over so that 
sunlight never enters; and the sanitary conditions 
are, on the whole, very poor. "The style of the ar- 
chitecture is typical, the houses consisting of a series 
of low, square, flat-domed rooms, built about an 
open court, which generally contains a cistern 
for gathering water. An occasional latticed bal- 
cony is seen; 
and almost all 
roofs are pro- 
vided with a bal- 
ustrade. Out- 
side the walls 
the streets are 
wider and better 
cared for, and 
the houses are 
more European 
in appearance, 
The climate is 
mild; but the 
extremes of heat 
and cold are not 
unknown. Snow 
and frost are oc- 
casionally expe- 
rienced in the 
winter, a season of long-protracted rains. The late 
summer is very uncomfortable, owing to the heavy 
dust and the hot eastern winds. The absence of 
foliage and the glare of the bare stone seem to in- 
tensify the natural heat of the sun. 
With the exception of the Spring of Siloam (*Ain 
Sitti Maryam), Jerusalem is without any natural 
water-supply. Every house therefore is provided 
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Jerusalem 


I M 


with one or more cisterns for gathering rain-water. 
The well-being of the city is thus directly dependent 
on the amount of the rainfall. Theold 

Weather aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools has 
and Water. recently been replaced by a modern 
pipe-line. The amount of water thus 

conducted is small; and the Temple place is more di- 
rectly benefited than the city proper. The increase 
of private cisterns of late years has reduced the 
amount of water formerly collected in the large 
public pools, which are now used only in case of 
necessity by the poorest of the population. Some 
water is brought in by train and cart from Bittir 


and damage. 
are in use. 
The present population of Jerusalem is about: 


Without the walls modern carriages 


46,500. Of this number 29,000 are Jews; 8,500, 
Moslems; and the remaining 9,000, 

Popula- Christians of different sects. Each of 
tion. the properly accredited confessions has 


its representatives in the town council 
(“Majlis Baladiyyah”), of which the mayor of the 
city is president. Jerusalem forms an independent 
sanjak, subject to the sultan, who appoints the 
“mutasarrif.” A regiment of infantry is main- 
tained in the city, in the Tower of David. 


THE GOLDEN GATE FROM WITHIN THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


and ‘Ain Karim, mostly for the use of the European 
inhabitants. The large pools are all of ancient con- 
structio#: the Birkat Isra‘in (Bethesda?), to the north 
of the Temple place; the Birkat al-Sultan (upper 
Gihon?) southwest of the Jaffa gate; the Birkat 
al-Batrak (Hezekiah’s Pool?), in the city, west of the 
Muristan; the Birkat Mamilla, in the Moslem ceme- 
tery, west of the city; and the upper and lower 
pools of Siloam, southeast of the city. 

Jerusalem is now reached by rail from Jaffa. The 
station is twenty minutes’ ride southwest of the 
city, in the plain of Rephaim, near the German col- 
ony of the Templars. Transportation within the city 
is by means of horse, camel, or donkey, only few 
Streets being practicable for wheeled conveyances. 
Certain streets which are very much crowded have 
low iron bars across them to prevent camels from 
entering, their large loads causing much confusion 


Up to 1887 the number of Jews in the Holy City 
was very small; and of these the great majority 
were Sephardim. In previous centu- 

Jews of ries Ashkenazim had preferred to set- 
Jerusalem. tle in the Galilean cities. The earth- 
quake at Safed and Tiberias in 1887 

caused many to move southward; and this gave the 
first impetus to the growth of the Jewish colony in 
Jerusalem. The next great movement toward Jeru- 
salem occurred in connection with the persecutions 
in Russia; and since then the growth of the commu- 
nity has been extraordinary. From 3,000 in 1887, the 
Jews have, as stated above, increased to 29,000 in 
1908. Rumania, Persia, Mesopotamia, Morocco, and 
Yemen have each furnished a quota to the now 
complex Jewish community of Jerusalem. The 
Sephardim number about 15,000, and comprise, be- 
sides the original Spanish-Portuguese stock, colonies 


Jerusalem 


of Eastern Jews of various nationalities. The Ash- 
kenazim are broadly divided into Hasidim and Pe- 
. rushim, which in turn are divided into numerous 
small *halukkah" congregations. A few Karaites 
still remain. 

Modern Jerusalem is a city with no commerce 
except the importation of the necessities of life, 


the export of souvenirs, and the tour- ` 


Occupa- ist trade, and manufactures little 
tions. but olive-wood souvenirs and sacred 


scrolls. Jerusalem is dependent upon 
the tourist and upon charity. The Jew gets the least 
from the former, and alarge part of the latter. There 
is but one good Jewish hotel (Hotel Jerusalem, 
Kaminitz)where 
Europeans are 
accommodated, 
though there are 
several Jewish 
inns. A small 
number of Jews 
is engaged in 
the administra- 
tion of the vari- 
ous charitable 
and edueational 
institutions  es- 
tablished in the 
city by their 
brethren abroad. 
These include 
the physicians, 
chemists, teach- 
ers, and other 
paid officials. 
About 2,000 
Jews are crafts- 
men, occupied in 
carpentry,  tai- 


loring, capma- 
king,  shoema- 
king, printing, 


tin- and copper- 
smithing, ba- 
king, engineer- 
ing, etc. These 
trades are, how- 
ever, all over- 
crowded, and 
regular employ- 
ment is scarce. 
A few Jews are 
engaged in money-changing, and one is a banker; 
writing sacred scrolls gives employment to a small 
number; many drive cabs; and a great number are 
engaged in petty trading. A store is a sign of 
prosperity, no matter how mean it may be. A 
large portion of the Jews exist on the charity that 
pours in from abroad. 

Much is done in aid of the Jew; but so abject is 
his poverty, and so limited are his chances for im- 
provement, that even the best-directed efforts do not 
suffice to relieve the situation. For the benefit of 
the Jewish poor a number of dwellings have been 
erected which are either let at à nominal rental or 
occupied free. Free dispensaries are maintained in 
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Zion Gate, Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 
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connection with the hospitals and by the Le-Ma'an 
Ziyyon Society. 'There are four Jewish hospitals: 

the Bikkur Holim, under the auspices of the Ash- 

kenazim; the Misgab la-Dak, under the Sephar- 

dim; the Sha‘are Zedek, under the Orthodox of 
Germany; and the Rothschild. Two orphanages 
for boys have been established. There are also an 
institute for training blind children, an asylum for 
incurables and the insane, and a home 

foraged men and women. There area 
large school for girls, the Evelina de 
Rothschild School (founded 1864), at 
present under the Anglo-Jewish Association of Lon- 
don; a German school for boys, the Edler von Laem- 
mel School 
(1856), under the 
Frankfort Soci- 
ety ; the elemen- 
tary school 
(1884) for boys; 
and the technical 
shops (1886) of 
the Alliance Is- 
‘aélite Univer- 
selle. At the 
schools many of 
the children are 
provided with 
food and cloth- 
ing. A library 
(the Jewish Cen- 
tral Library) has 
been established, 

and contains a 
promising  col- 
lection of 20,000 
books (see ABAR- 

BANEL Li- 
BRARY). There is 
a large number 
of Orthodox ha- 
darim and yeshi- 
bot scattered 

through the 
city, where stu- 
dents are sup- 

plied with an 
education in the 

traditional sense 
of the term, and 

with the neces- 
saries of life. 

The working men have organized for purposes of 
mutual aid and the encouragement of industries in 
the city. 

The great majority of the Jews is, as stated 
above, dependent on foreign charity. The Jewish 
Colonization Association and several other societies 
dispense doles through their agents; but the haluk- 
kah system reaches more people than all the others 
combined. “Halukkah” is the term applied to the 
funds sent by pious Jews from abroad for the support 
of needy scholars in the Holy City, who in return 
pray and study, at the holy sites, in memory of their 
benefactors. While accomplishing a great deal of 
good, the system is regarded by some as thoroughly 


Institu- 
tions. 
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iniquitous because ofits pauperizing tendencies and 
of the inequality of the distribution of the funds. 
See HALUKKAH. 

Two weeklies (* Ha-Habazzelet," edited by A. 
Frumkin; and * Hashkafha,” by Ben Judah) as well 
as an annual almanac (“ Jerusalem,” by Luncz) are 
published by the Jews of Jerusalem. Besides the 
Talmudic works of the Orthodox rabbis, other works 


of real importance and value appear from time to 


time. The names of Grünhut, Ben Judah. Lunez, 
Simeon Hakam, and Yellin are most prominent in 


this connection. 

The Sephardic community is recognized by the 
government, its chief rabbi, the hakam bashi, when 
installed being invested by the sultan with an official 
robe and an order. Rabbi Abraham Hayyim Gagin 
was the first to 
receive an irade 
as hakam bashi 
of Palestine, in 
1849. He died 
in 1848, and was 
succeeded by R. 
Jacob Covo (d. 
1854). Sincethe 
latter's death thc 
folowing have 
held the office: 
Hayyim Nissim 
Abulafia (d. 
1860); Hayyim 
David Hazan (d. 
1869); Abraham 
Ashkenazi (d. 
1880); Meir Pa- 
nisel (d. 1893); 
and Saul Jacob 
El Yashar, the 
present incum- 
bent (1904), who 
has à place on 
the town coun- 
cil, but, owing 
to age, has delc- 
gated this oflice 
to his grand- 
son. The hakam 
bashi is respon- 
sible for the 
taxes of the Jews and for their good behavior; 
and has the right to collect for the communal treas- 
ury the meat-tax (“gabella”) and any fines he 
may impose. He has jurisdiction over his people; 
and the Turkish authorities are at his service for 
enforcing his decrees and those of his court (“bet 
din”). The *shaikh al-Yahud” is an administra- 
tive officer under the chief rabbi, whose duty it 
is to police the Jewish quarter and to collect the 
taxes, etc. Formerly the military tax (*'askariy- 
yah") was paid out of the communal taxes, but 
recently Baron Edmond de Rothschild has defrayed 
this expense for all the Jews of Palestine. - 

The Ashkenazim refuse to recognize the authority 
of the hakam bashi, and have their own organiza- 
tion. They have one head, Samuel Salant, to whose 
administrative ability the present state of affairs is 


A Typical Street in Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


attributable. An assistant was lately called from 
Russia, E. D. Rabbinowitz-Tummim, This organi- 
zation is of course unofficial; and these rabbis de- 
pend on their moral and personal influence for the 
enforcement of their decisions. Most of the Ashke- 
nazim enjoy the protection of some foreign consu- 
late. 

There are about 250 places of prayer for the Jeru- 
salem Jews, about seventy of which are in independ- 


ent buildings. The Ashkenazim possess two large, 
commodious synagogues, both in the city proper 


—the Neu Schul of Salant and the synagogue of 
the Hasidim. The other synagogues of the Ash- 
kenazimare Bet Ya‘akob, Sha‘are Ziy yon, and Mena- 
hem Ziyyon (all of which are built about the court- 
yard of R. Judah he-Hasid, and are owned by the 
members of the 
Perushim com- 
munity), and 
Tif’eret Yisrael, 
also known as 
“the synagogue 
of R. Nissim 
Bak,” Bak hav- 
ing collected the 
funds for its 
building. 

The principal 
synagogues of 
the Sephardic 
Jews are the 
Kehal Istambul, 
the official syn- 
agogue in which 
the hakam bashi 
is installed and 
in which he 
officiates on 
holy days; the 
Kehal Emza‘i, 
so called because 
it is in the midst 
of the other syn- 
agogues; Bet 
ha-Keneset R. 
Johanan b. Zak- 
kai; Kehal Tal- 
mud Torah. 
All of these are 
united and form one group. There is a small syn- 
agogue, Bet El, used by the Cabalists, and an- 

other, Kehal Ma‘arabim, used by the 

Syna- Moroccan Jews. The Karaites also 

gogues and have an interesting place of worship; 

Yeshibot. and the services of the Yemenite, 

Persian, and Bokharian Jews are 

worthy of notice because of the variations in the 
forms of the ritual. 

Besides the larger synagogues within the city, 
there are several smaller ones. Outside the walls 
each Jewish colony has a synagogue of its own; 
the largest of these are Me’ah She‘arim, Bet Ya‘akob, 
Nahalat Shib‘ah, Bet Yisrael, Yemin Mosheh, 
Mazkeret Mosheh, Ohel Mosheh, and Rehobot, the 
last-named belonging to the colony of the Bokharian 
Jews. 
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The famous Wailing-Place (* Kotel Ma'arabi ?) is 
interesting from every pointof view. Every Friday 
afternoon and after morning service on Sabbaths and 
holy days the Jews assemble in a picturesque crowd 
to bewail their departed glory. This is the great 
show-place of the Jerusalem Jewry, as the Temple 
place is for the Moslems, and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher for the Christians. 

Of the yeshibot those of the Sephardim are mostly 


foundations in which the hakamim, who are bene- 
ficiaries, have to study and to offer prayers daily for 


the souls of the deceased testators. Chief of these 
yeshibot are: Hesed le-Abraham, an ancient trust 
which benefits 
ten rabbis, in- 
cluding the ha- 
kam bashi; 
Ka'id Nissim 
Shamama of Tu- 
nis, whieh has 
&n annual in- 
come of 60,000 
franes, divided 
among fifty ha- 
kamim; Mazzal 
Zomeah, sup- 
ported by the 
Sassoon family 
of Bombay, at 
which ten rabbis 
each receive 200 
francs annually ; 
Menahem Elijah 
of Vienna, which 
grants 200 francs 
& year to each of 
ten rabbis; Ge- 
daliah, presided 
over by the 
hakam bashi, 
and founded and 
maintained by 
Hayyim Gue- 
dalla, à nephew 
of the late Sir 
Moses Monte- 
fiore; Bet Ya- 
^akob, in which 
ten rabbis re- 
ceive each an an- 
nual allowance 
of 140 francs; 
and Tif'eret Ye- 
rushalayim, for young students, each of whom re- 
ceives a small annual income. 

The yeshibot of the Ashkenazim are more in the 
nature of colleges, at which young men spend 
their time in the study of the Talmud and the codes. 
Each student receives a monthly allowance varying 
from 10 to 80 francs. Their chief yeshibot are: ‘Ez 
Hayyim, attended by about 100 students, under the 
supervision cf R. Samuel Salant; Me'ah She‘arim, 
with 50 students, under R. Saul Hayyim Hur- 
vitz; Torat Hayyim, managed by R. Hayyim 
Weingrad; and Hayye 'Olam, a small yeshibah for 
Hasidim. 


Street of Arches Leading to the Palace of Herod. 
(From a photograph by Benfils.) 


Typography: The following books have been 
printed in Jerusalem since 1842: 


1842. Azharot (published by Israel Bak), selections read on 
Shabu'ot night by the Moroccan Jews. 
1843. Be'er Sheba’ (I. Bak), commentary on the Pentateuch, by 


Moses David Ashkenazi. 
1848. Dibre Shalom (I. Bak), by Abraham Shalom Mizrahi. 


1848. Ohole Yehudah (I. Bak), commentary on Rambam, by 


Judah ha-Kohen. 
1846. Be'er ba-Sadeh (I. Bak), by Menahem Danon. 


1855. Ge Hizzayon (I. Bak), a life of Sir Moses Montefiore, by 
Jacob Sappir. 


1868. Sefer ha-Goralot of R. Hayyim Vital (Bril, Cohen, and Salo- 
mon), published from a manuscript found in Yemen by 
Jacob Sappir. 

1864. Dim‘at ha- 
‘Ashukim (I. 
Bak), on local 
disputes, by 
Salomon Bo- 
jarsky. 

1868. Ohole Yosef (I. 
Bak), on the 
ritual laws, by 
Elias Joseph 
Rivlin. 

1871. Eben Shelomoh 
(J. M. Salo- 
mon),com- 
mentary on 
some difficult 
passages in 
the "Talmud, 
by Rabbi Salo- 
mon of Tolot- 
shin. 

1871-76. Imre Binah 
(J. M. Salo- 
mon), respon- 
sa, by Meir 
Auerbaeh. 

1872. Arzot ha-Hay- 
yim (Jos. 
Schmer), by 
Hayyim  Pa- 
laggi, chief 
rabbi of 
Smyrna. 

1875. Darke Ish (Nis- 
sim Bak), ser- 
mons, by Ju- 
dah Arewass. 

1876. Em .1a-Masso- 
ret (N. Bak), 
by Aryeh Löb 
Harif. 

1876-79. Or ha-Hok- 
mah (J. M. 
Salomon), 
commentary 
on the Zohar, 
by Abraham 
Azulai. 

1877. Eleh Toledot 
Yizhak (A. M. 

Lunez), biog- 
raphy of the French statesman, Isaac Cremieux, by Luncz. 

1878. Ha-Yehudim bi-Sefarad we-Portugal (Frumkin), trans- 
lated from the English of Frederick D. Mocatta by I. B. 
Frumkin. 

1881. Ohel Abraham (J. M. Salomon), responsa and “dinim,” 
by Abraham Sehag. 

1882. Ohel Mo'ed (Agan), commentary on passages from the 
Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel, by Abraham Bick. 

1883. Erez Yisrael (J. M. Salomon), by E. Ben Judah. 

1884. Zeker ‘Olam (Goshzini), a journey to Palestine, by Re- 
becca Lippe. 

1885. Alfasi Zuta (A. M. Lunez), an outline of Alfasi, by Mena- 
hem Azariah da Fano; edited by N. Nathan Coronel. 

1886. The life of Sir Moses and Lady Judith Montefiore (Zucker- 
mann), by Ezra Benvenisti. 
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1886. Ohel Mo'ed (S. Zuckermann), by R. Samuel Yarundi. 

1887. Eben Shelomoh (Isaac Hirschensohn), commentary on 
some difficult passages in the Talmud and the Tosafot, 
by Salomon Epstein. 

1887. Iggeret le-Dawid (J. M. Salomon), a letter by David Cohen, 
containing some references to the events of the year 
5048. . 

1881. Or le-Hayyim (I. B. Frumkin), by Hillel Gelbstein. 

1893-94. Batte Midrashot (G. Lilienthal), old midrashim, col- 
lected and edited by S. A. Wertheimer. 
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1899. Haftarah for the eighth day of Pesah, with the Persian 
(Lunez). 

1899. Wa-Ye'esof Dawid, sermons, by David Kazin of Aleppo. 

1901. Ben Ish Hayil (Frumkin), sermons, by David Hayyim of 
Bagdad. 

1901. Bet Hayil (Ben Judah), ‘‘ Domestic Economy," a Hebrew 
reader, by Joseph Meyuhas. 

The present hakam bashi has published ** *Olat Ish,” ** Ma‘aseh 
Ish,” and "Simhah le-Ish (t»w-—the initials of Saul Jacob EL 
Yashar in inverted order); A. M. Lunez has issued six volumes 
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DAYID'S STREET, JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


1894. Ezor Eliyahu (J. M. Levy), commentary on Pirke Abot, 
etc., by Elihu ha-Kohen Etmari. 

1898-1900. Jenoiada on some passages of the Talmud (Frumkin). 

1899. Agudah (Frumkin), ritual code, by Alexander Susslin 
Cohen of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

1899. Or Yekarot (I. N. Levy), a commentary on the Mishnaic 
order Tohorot, by Asher Luria. 

1899. Ben Ish Hay (Salomon), on the Pentateuch, by Joseph 
Hayyim, chief rabbi of Bagdad. 


of his year-book ** Jerusalem," as well as a new edition of Estori 
Parhi’s "Kaftor wa-Ferah," and Rabbi Joseph Sehwarz's 
** Tebu'ot ha-Erez’’; L. Grünhut has published some midrashim, 
" Kobez Midrashim " ; David Jellin, a Hebrew reader; Hayyim 
Hirschensohn, the work '' Mosedot Torah She-be'al Peh”; S. A. 
Wertheimer, *‘Midrash Haserot we-Yeterot’’; Sliman Mani 
of Hebron, '"Siah Yizhak"; M. Baruch of Bokhara, a volume 
of sermons, **'Tebat Mosheh”; and I. M. Pines has edited the 
“ ‘Emek Berakah " of David Friedman, chief rabbi of Karlin. 
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Besides these there have recently been published in Jerusa- 
lem for the Jews of Yemen and Bokhara various works in He- 
brew, Arabic, and Persian. Among them may be mentioned a 
Siddur of the Yemenite Jews (1894); " Keter Torah," or " Taj,” 
Pentateuch with Targum and Saadia’s Arabic translation 
(1895-1901); * Mikra Meforash," Pentateuch with modern Per- 
sian translation (1901-03). 

D. M. A. M. 


In addition to the annual contributions from abroad 
there are the following permanent funds, the interest 
of which is devoted to the same purpose as the ha- 
lukkah: 


Donor. Residence. | Date. Amount. 
L. Lewenberg ........ UT asses Cw: 6,200 franes. 
Sir Moses Montefiore 
(testimonial)....... London.....! 1877... £13,000. 
Sir Moses Monteflore..|London.....]1882...... £30,000. 
Jacob Nathanson..... Plymouth ..{(?)....... £26 nan inter- 
est). 
Isaac Ratzesderfer ...;Antwerp.../1885...... 30.000 florins. 
Dr. Salvendi ......... Dürkheim ..1895...... 1.000 franes. 
Ka'id Nissim Shama- 
Wr UNO TU (Leghorn... .{1884...... 178,000 francs. 
Levi Solomon ........ London....1(?)....... £54 ee inter- 
est). 
Gedaliah Tiktin...... Breslau ....11887,,....120,00U marks. 
Visotzki......... ...e{hussia..... 11894, ..... 112,780 francs. 
ViSOtZKi..... csc ececes Russia. ....|À second|250 francs (annual 
deposit.| interest). 
Nahman Moses Vol- 
KOVISKi cc e cwrs IE Russia ..... 1900...... 10,000 rubles. 
Samson Wertheimer..|Vienna.....|August 8, 
1808... . {538,657 florins. 
Joshua Zeitlin........ Dresden ....|1887...... 33,250 francs. 


There are also several houses in Jerusalem erected 
from charitable funds contributed from abroad. 
These are either placed at the disposal of the same 
persons as those for whom the halukkah is founded, 
or the income is devoted to their use. "These build- 
ings are as follows: 


Donor. Residence. |Name of Terrace. 


No. of Houses. 


Moses Alexander.. New York...... Obole Mosheh...., 20 11901 
Miss Davis......... SXIGPEIGIE cot ocn eae Bees ttc e era 2 


rubles]......... .. {1863 

David Heiss ......:|Yanov ......... Bet David........ 20 1874 
Mrs. Scheindel.....|Jassy.......... .|Hazer ha-Geberet| 10 |1899 
Judah Touro...... New Orleans...|Bet Mishkenot...| 20 
Moses Wittemberg.|Dünaburg ...... Sha'are Mosheh ..| 40 
Isaac Rotzesderfer. Antwerp.......|Ohel Yizhak...... 18 |1892 
n Taninwarzel Warsaw m Nahalat Ya'akob., 50 |1897 

aron M. de Hirsch| Paris. v ‘ ; 

; sa Qı SEES Ezrat  Nidda- 

and Dr. Arie Sal- him ......... 65 |1889 


vendi. etes saccus |Dürkhetm EN 


BIDT ena Ty : Revue des Ecoles deV Alliance Israélite, June, 
1902. 


J. M. FR. 
JERUSALEM. Sce PERIODICALS; YEAR-BOOKS. 


JESCHURUN: Periodical published in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main and subsequently in Hanover. 
Founded in Oct., 1854, it was issued asa monthly by 
Samson Raphael Hirsch up to 1870. From 1882 
till 1886 his son Isaac Hirsch published it as a 


weekly. It was then merged into “ DerIsraelit." Its 


theological position was ultra-Orthodox. 
G. A. M. F. 
JESCHURUN (Zeitschrift für die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums): Periodical edited and 
published by Joseph Isaac Kobak. Among its con- 


tributors were S. L. Rapoport, S. D. Luzzatto, 
A. H. Weiss, Halberstam, Dukes, Steinschneider, 
Reifmann, and other well-known scholars. The first 
two volumes are in Hebrew only, but the succeed- 
ing volumes are partly in Hebrew and partly in 
German (vols. i., ii., Lemberg, 1856-58; iii., Bres- 
lau, 1859; iv., v., Fürth, 1864-66; vi.-ix., Bamberg, 
1868-78). Some of its Hebrew articles were pub- 
lished separately in four volumes under the title 
* Ginze Nistarot” (Bamberg, 1868-78). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, List of Jewish Periodical Publica- 
tions and Literary Collections (Russian), in Yevreiski Bibli- 


oteka, vii.-viii., St. Petersburg, 1879-50; Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr. 
Post-Mendels. p. 114. 


G, P. Wi. 
JESHARELAH. See ASARELAH. + 
JESHIBAH. See YESHIBAH. © 

JESHUA BEN JUDAH (Arabic, Abu al- 


Faraj Furkan ibn Asad): Karaite exegete and 
philosopher; flourished, probably at Jerusalem, in 
the second half of the eleventh century; pupil of 
Joseph ben Abraham ha-Ro'eh. Jeshua was con- 
sidered one of the highest authorities among the 
Karaites, by whom he is called “the great teacher" 
(*al-mu'allim"), Like all the Karaite leaders, he 
was a very active propagandist; and his public lec- 
tures on Karaism attracted many inquirers. Among 
these was a Castilian Rabbinite named Al-Taras, 
who, after having accepted the Karaite teachings, 
returned to his native country, where he organized 
a powerful propaganda by circulating Jeshua's wri- 
tings. 'The greatest service, however, rendered by 
Jeshua to Karaism was his accomplishment of the 
reform of the laws concerning incest, a reform 
which had been advocated by his master, Joseph ben 
Abraham ha-Ro'eh. 
Jeshua's activity in the domain of Bible exegesis 
was very extensive. He translated the Pentateuch 
into Arabic, and wrote thereon an 
As Biblical exhaustive commentary, of which he 
Exegete. made, in 1054, an abridged version. 
In this commentary, Jeshua made use 


of all the exegetical works of his Karaite predeces- 


sors and of that of Saadia, often attacking the latter 
most vigorously. Several passages of Jeshua's com- 
mentary are quoted by Abraham ibn Ezra. Frag- 
ments of the Pentateuch translation and of the ex- 
haustive commentary on a part of Leviticus, with 
almost the whole of the abridged version, are extant 
in manuscript in the British Museum (MSS. Or. 
2491; 9494, ii; 2544-46). Both commentaries were 
carly translated into Hebrew; and parts of them are 
in the Firkovich collection at St. Petersburg. Jeshua 
wrote two other Biblical works, an Arabic com- 
mentary on the Decalogue (which he reproduced in 
an abridged form); and a philosophical midrash enti- 
tled * Bereshit Rabbah,” in which he discusses, in the 
spirit of the Motazilite “ kalam,” creation, the exist- 
ence and unity of God, the divine attributes, etc. A 
fragment of a Hebrew translation of the abridged 
commentary on the Decalogue, made by Tobiah ben 
Moses under the title “Pitron 'Aseret ha-Debarim,” 
is still extant in manuscript (* Cat. Leyden," Nos. 5 
and 41, 9). The “Bereshit Rabbah” is no longer in 
existence; but passages from it are frequentlv 
quoted by Aaron of Nicomedia in his **Ez Hayyim," 
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and by Abraham ibn Daud, who in his “Sefer ha- 

Kabbalah ” (end) calls it a blasphemous work, 
Jeshua was also the author of a work on the pre- 
cepts, entitled “Sefer ha-Yashar,” which has not 
been preserved. From it was probably extracted 
his treatise on the degrees of relation- 


Rules of ship within which marriage is forbid- 
Relation- den, quoted by himunder the title “Al- 
ship. Jawabat wal-Masa'il fi al-‘Arayot,” 


and known in the Hebrew translation 
made by Jacob ben Simon under the title “Sefer ha- 

'Arayot." Fragments of both the Arabie text and 

the Hebrew translation still exist in manuscript, the 

former in the British Museum (H. Or. No. 2497, iii.), 

and the latter in the libraries of Leyden (* Cat. Ley- 

den," Nos. 25, 1; 41, 16) and St. Petersburg (MS. 

No. 1614. In this treatise Jeshua discusses the 

hermeneutic rules which are to be used in the inter- 

pretation of these laws, gives a critical view of the 
principles upon which the various prohibitions are 
based, quotes Karaite authorities, such as Anan and 

Al-Kirkisani, on the subject, and produces the views 

of the Rabbinites Saadia and Simon Kahira (author 

of the “Halakot Gedolot”). Another treatise by 

Jeshua on the same subject was the “Teshubat 

ha-'Ikkar," published at Goslow in 1884 under the 

title ^ Iggeret ha-Teshubah.” 

Jeshua was also the author of the following philo- 
sophical treatises, probably translated from the 
Arabic: “Marpe la-‘Ezem,” in twenty-five short 
chapters, containing proofs of the creation of the 
world, of the existence of God, and of His unity, 
omniscience, and providence (MS. Paris No. 670; 
MS. St. Petersburg No. 686); * Meshibot. Nefesh," 
on revelation, prophecy, and the veracity of the 
Law; and three supplementary chapters to Joseph 
ben Abraham ha-Ro’eh’s “Sefer Ne'imot" (* Cat. 
Leyden," No. 172), in which Jeshua treats of ro- 
ward and punishment and of penitence. The Arabic 
original manuscript of the last of these three chap- 
ters is in the British Museum. It bears the title 
“ Mas'alah Mufarridah,” and the author shows there- 
in that the repetition of a prohibition must neces- 
sarily have a bearing on the punishment in case of 
transgression. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 71 and In- 
dex; Fürst, Gesch. des Karüert. ii. 162 et seq.: Gottlober, 
Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kera'im, p. 195; G. Margoliouth, in 
J. Q. R. xi. 187 et seq.; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 
459, 942; idem. Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, § 51: 
Schreiner, in Bericht der Lehranstalt, 1900: Neubauer, Aus 


der Petersburger Bibliothek, pp. 19 et seq. 
K. I. Bn. 


JESHURUN : Poetical name for Israel, occur- 
ring four times in the Bible (Deut. xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 
9, 26; Isa. xliv. 2; in thelast-cited place the A. V. has 
“Jesurun”). All the commentators agree in apply- 
ing this term to Israel. The Peshitta and the Targu- 
mim render it by * Israel"; only the Targum Yeru- 
shalmi has in the first instance *Jeshurun." The 
Septuagint invariably renders the word by 7yazfuevoc, 
and Jerome once by *dilectus,^ probably taking 
ne as a diminutive of endearment. But in three 
other places Jerome renders it by “rectissimus,” in 
which he seems to have followed the opinion of 


Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion (comp. Jerome ` 


on Isa. xliv. 2). Thus they derive this word from 
b^ = "to be upright”; and the same etymology is 


given by Kimhi and Ibn Ezra. Obadiah Sforno 
derives it from ty = “to behold,” meaning a clear- 
sighted people. 

Some modern scholars accept the etymology from 
t^, the word being formed similarly to * Zebulun,” 
from “zabal” (see W. Stärk, “Studien zur Religions- 
und Sprachgeschichte des Alt. Test.” part ii., p. 74, 
Berlin, 1899; sce also Duhm, “Das Buch Jesaiah,” 
p. 904, Góttingen, 1892; Hummelauer, “ Deuterono- 
mium,” 1901, p. 522; W. Bacher, “Jeschurun,” in 


. Stade's “ Zeitschrift," v. 161 et seq.). 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 


JESI, SAMUEL: Italian engraver; born at 
Milan 1789; died at Florence Jan. 17, 1858. He was 
a pupil of G. Longhi at the Academy of Milan. His 
first work (1821) was “ The Abandonment of Hagar,” 
engraved after a painting by Guercino in the Pa- 
lazzo di Brera at Milan; this was followed (1834) by 
“The Madonna with St. John and St. Stephen,” from 
a painting by Fra Bartolomeo in the Cathedral of 
Lucca. He then devoted himself to the works of 
Raphael, whom he ably interpreted. His master- 
piece is the group representing Pope Leo X. with Car- 
dinals Rossiand Giulio dei Medici (1834). While in 
Paris for the purpose of having it printed he was 
elected a corresponding member of the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts, and received the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor. In 1846 he began to work on his engra- 
ving of the“ Cena Domini,” discovered in the Church 
of S. Onofrio, Florence, and attributed to Raphael. 
Meanwhile he engraved the “ Madonna della Vite.” 
In 1849 he completed the drawing of the * Cona 
Domini," but died before finishing the engraving. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boccardo, Enciclopedia, p. 1079; Sulamith, 
vii. 5, p. 841; Busch’s Jahrbuch, 1846, p. 129; Meyers Kon- 
versations-Levikon. E 

D. C 


JESSE ( t): Father of David, son of Obed, and 
grandson of Boaz and Ruth. Heiscalled “the Beth- 
lehemite " (I Sam. xvi. 1, 18; xvii. 58) and * the Eph- 
rathite of Bethlehem ” (čb. xvii. 12). He had eight 
sons (èb. xvi. 10, 11; xvii. 12), although in I Chron. 
ii. 19-15 only seven are mentioned. He wasa person 
of wealth, his property being chiefly in sheep (I Sam. 
xvi. 1, 11; xvii. 20; comp. Ps. lxxviii. 71). 

Jesse's name stands out preeminently as that of 
the father of David, who is called “ the son of Jesse” ; 
and though this expression was used during David's 
lifetime and even afterward as a term of contempt 
—so by Saul (I Sam. xx. 27, 80, 31; xxii. 7, S), by 
Doeg (ib. xxii. 9), by Nabal (čb. xxv. 10), by Sheba 
(II Sam. xx. 1), and by the Ten Tribes (I Kings xii. 
16; II Chron. x. 16)—Isaiah the prophet connects 
with the *stem of Jesse" (Isa. xi. 1) and *root of 
Jesse" (ïb. xi. 10) one of his sublimest Messianic 
prophecies. As Jesse was “an old man in the days 
of Saul? (T Sam. xvii. 12), it is doubtful whether he 
lived to see his son king. "The last historical men- 
tion of Jesse is in I Sam. xxii. 8, where it is stated 
that David entrusted his father and his mother to 
the care of the King of Moab; but, as may be in- 
ferred from čb. xxxii. 4, this was only temporary. 

E. G. H. B. P. 

JESSEL, SIR GEORGE: English master of 
the rolls; born in London 1824; died there March 
21, 1883; youngest son of Zadok Aaron Jessel. Edu- 
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cated at University College, London, and London 
University, he became M.A. and gold medalist in 
mathematics in 1844. He entered Lincoln’s Inn in 
1842, was called to the bar in 1847, and became 
queen’s counsel cighteen years later. In 1868 he 
was returned to Parliament for Dover inthe Liberal 
interest, and retained his seat until 1873. He won 
the attention of Gladstone by a speech on the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill in 1869; and in 1871 was made solicitor- 
general. In 1872 he was knighted. In Aug., 1878, 
when Lord Romilly retired from the presidency of 
the Rolls Court, Sir George Jesscl was appointed in 
his place. He was also sworn as $ privy councilor, 
and in Nov., 1875, became a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

It was when sitting asa judge of a court of first 
Instance that Jessel showed his marked capacity as 
anequity judge. Inafew 
months the whole charac- 
ter of the Rolls Court un- 
derwenta marked change. 
The prolixity of former 
trials was doneaway with, 
and the practise of the 
master of the rolls perme- 
ated the other courts. It 
was Jessel’s distinction 
that he was at the same 
time one of the most eru- 
dite of case lawyers and 
also the most courageous 
of judges in handling au- 
thorities. He wasa *law- 
making judge” whose de- 
cisions soon grew to be 
taken as guiding dicta. 
His judgments were rare- 
ly appealed from and sel- 
dom reversed. Being the 
first master of the rolls 
after the Judicature Act, 
he had many important 
and novel functions to 
fulfil as chairman of the 
chancery division of the 
court of appeal and of 
the committee for draft- 
ing new rules of proce- 
dure. He was besides, 
from 1878 to 1883, practi- 
cally the head of the Patent Office, and supervised the 
important series of national historical publications 
known as the Rolls Series. 

In 1880 Jessel was unanimously elected by the 


senate of the University of London as vice-chan- 
cellor. 


Jessel was a vice-president of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association and served on the Rumanian Committee. 
He was one of the last judges who had the right to 
sit in the House of Commons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, March 23, 1883; 
Law Times, March 81, 1883: Jew. World, March 30, 1883; 
Times (London), March 22, 1883; A. P. Peter, Decisions of 
Sir George Jessel, London, 1883; Dict. National Biography. 
J G. L. 


JESURUN: A family whose members were 
descendants of the Spanish exiles, and are found 


Sir George Jessel. 


mainly in Amsterdam and Hamburg. The earli- 
est known member appears to have been Reucl 
Jesurun, ` 

Daniel Jesurun: Preacher and president of an 
educational institute at Amsterdam, founded in 1682 
and annexed to the charitable institution Maskil el 
Dal. “He sang verses of the Scripture for an hour 
on feast-days and half an hour on the Sabbath.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Maskil el Dal, p. 142; idem, Ar- 
bol de las Vidas, p. 93. 


David Jesurun (Jessurun, Jeshurun): Span- 
ish poet; died at Amsterdam at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote verses in early youth, 
and hence was called “poeta .nifio” (= “the little 
poet"). His poems in manuscript were in the pos- 
session of Benjamin Belmonte. Danicl Levi de Bar- 
rios published a number of them, among others a 
eulogy of the city of Am- 
sterdam, in which place 
Jesurun found a refuge 
from the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion; also some verses on 
his cireumcision and a 
Portuguese sonnet on the 
death of the martyr Diego 
de la Asumceao. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, 
Triumpho del Govierno Po- 
pular, pp. 74 et seq.; Kayser- 
ling, Sephardim, p. 177; 
Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 484. 
Isaac Jesurun: Vic- 

tim of a false accusation 

in Ragusa in the seven- 
teenth century; died in 

Jerusalem. Jesurun, an 

old man, was accused by 

a Christian woman, who 

had: robbed and killed the 

daughter of a Christian 
merchant of Ragusa, of 
having persuaded her to 
commit the crime in order 
to provide blood for the 
celebration of the Jewish 

holy day. On Sept. 19, 

1622, Isaac was taken pris- 

oner and racked six times 

in the most cruel manner. 

Though he still insisted 

that the accusation was 

false, he was sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment in a cave. He was accordingly chained naked 
in a very narrow room speciaily prepared, where he 
was given as nourishment nothing but bread and 
water, which were passed him through a hole. 

When several of the judges who had sentenced 
the innocent man died suddenly, the others regarded 
this asa punishment from God, and released Jesurun 
after three years’ confinement. J esurun, who sur- 
vived all the tortures and hardships, traveled 
throughout Italy, where those who had heard of his 
sufferings looked on him with wonder. Several 
years later he died, as stated above, iu Jerusalem. 

. Isaac Jesurun's brother Joseph was president of 
the Talmud Torah in Hamburg, and died there Oct. 

1, 1600. 


Jesurun 
Jesus 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aaron ha-Kohen, Ma'aseh Yeshurun (ap. 
pended to Shemen ha-Tob), Venice, 1057 ; reprinted in Ma- 
‘aseh Nissim. (1798); Manasseh ben Israel, Vindieice Juda- 
orum, p. 10 (German transl. in Mendelssohn, Rettung der 
Jugen [Gesammelte Schriften, iii. 215); Memorable Rela- 


cion de Ishac Jesurun, a Spanish translation of the Ma‘aseh 


[Dh] 


p. 113 
Isaac ben Abraham Hayyim Jesurun: Ha- 
ham of the Portuguese congregation in Hamburg; 
died there March 19, 1655. He was the author of 
* Panim Hadashot” (Venice, 1651), a short compi- 
lation of ritual ordinances according to the ritual 
codices, containing also an index to the collection 
of published decisions after Joseph Caro. The 
“Sefer ha-Zikronot” of Samuel ABoaAB was falsely 
ascribed to Jesurun. He wrote also, in Portuguese, 
* Liuro da Providencia Divina” (Amsterdam, 1663), 
wherein he makes philosophical reflections on the 
nature and results of divine providence. He was 
succeeded by Isaac Jesurun of Venice as haham 

of the community on Aug. 16, 1656. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., iii., No. 1211; De Rossi- 
Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. p. 147 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 65; 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 53. 

Reuel (Rohel) Jesurun (alias Paul de Pina): 
Portuguese poet; born in Lisbon; died in Amster- 
dam after 1630. He went to Romein 1599 to become 
amonk. His cousin Diego Gomez (Abraham Cohen) 
Lobato, a Marano like himself, gave him a letter to 
the physician Eliau Montalto, at that time living at 
Leghorn, which, translated, runs as follows: *Our 
cousin Paul de Pina is going to Rome to become a 
monk. I would be much obliged to you, sir, if you 
would dissuade him therefrom." Montalto suc- 
ceeded in doing so, and Paul de Pina, who as an 
avowed believer in Judaism called himself Reuel 
Jesurun, returned to Portugal. He went with Lo- 
bato to Brazil in 1601, and thence to Amsterdam 
(1604). 

Jesurun became a very active member of the first 
congregation in Amsterdam, and belonged to those 
who drew up the earliest regulations (1614) for the 
cemetery which the new congregation had bought. 
In 1624 he composed songs which were recited by 
seven youths at the Shabu'ot festival in the first 
synagogue at Amsterdam. These were published 
under the title ^ Wikkuah Shib'ah Harim: Dialogo 
dos Montes," Amsterdam, 1767. The book was 
dedicated by Aaron de Chaves, the editor, to the 
“virtuous ? David de Aaron Jesurun; president of the 
congregation. 

In the possession of the Portuguese congregation 
in Amsterdam is Jesurun's manuscript * Liuro de 
Beth Ahaim do K. K. de Beth Jahacob.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 175 et seg., 340 et 
seq., followed by Grütz,4Gesch. ix. 520 et seg., x. 4; Kayser- 
ling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 89. 

Samuel Jesurun: Physician at Amsterdam in 
1650. 
G. M. K. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH.—In History: 
Founder of Christianity ; born at Nazareth about 
2 B.C. (according to Luke iii. 23); executed at Je- 
rusalem 14th of Nisan. 9789 (March or April, 29 
C.E.) His life, though indirectly of so critical a 
character, had very little direct influence on the 
course of Jewish history or thought. In contempo- 
rary Jewish literature his career is referred to only 


Yeshurun, still in MS; Grunwald, Portugiesen-G über, 
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in the (interpolated) passage of Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xviii. 8, & 8, while the references in the Talmud are 
for the most part as legendary as those in the apocry- 
phal gospels, though in an opposite direction (see 
JESUS IN JEWISH LEGEND) Under these circum- 
stances it is not necessary in this place to do more 
than to give a sketch of the main historical events 
in the public career of Jesus, with an attempt to 
ascertain his personal relations to contemporary Ju- 
daism; for the theological superstructure based upon 
his life and death, and certain mythological con- 
ceptions associated with them, see Jew. Encyc. iv. 
90a, s.v. CHRISTIANITY, 

In the New Testament there are four “Gospels” 
professing to deal with the life of Jesus independ- 
ently; but it is now almost universally agreed that 

the first three of these, known by the 

Sources of names of “Matthew,” “Mark,” and 
Life. “Luke,” are interdependent, corre- 
sponding to the various forms of con- 

temporary Baraitot, while the fourth, the Gospel 
of John, is what the Germans call a “Tendenz-Ro- 
man,” practically a work of religious imagination 
intended to modify opinion in a certain direction. 
The supernatural claims made on behalf of Jesus are 
based almost exclusively on statements of the fourth 
Gospel. Of the first three or synoptic Gospels the 
consensus of contemporary opinion regards that of 
Mark as the earliest and as being the main source of 
the historic statements of the other two. This Gos- 
pel will, therefore, be used in the following account 
almost exclusively, references to chapter and verse, 
when the name of the Gospel is not given, being to 
this source. Beside the original of the Gospel of 
Mark, there was another source used in common by 
both Matthew and Luke, namely the “logia,” or de- 


- tached sayings, of Matthew and Luke; and besides 


these two documents the apocryphal * Gospel Ac- 
cording to the Hebrews” has preserved, in the opinion 
of the critics, a few statements of Jesus which often 
throw vivid light upon his motives and opinions. 
Much industry and ingenuity have been devoted 
by A. Resch to the collection of extracanonical state- 
ments of Jesus, known as *agrapha " (Leipsic, 1889). 
The earliest of all these sources, the original of 
Mark's Gospel, contains references which show that 
it was written shortly before or soon after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in the year 70; in other 
words, forty years after the death of Jesus. Like 
the other Gospels, it was originally written in Greek, 
whereas the sayings of Jesus were uttered in Ara- 
maic. It is therefore impossible to lay much stress 
upon the perfect accuracy of the records of events 
and statements written down forty years after they 
occurred or were made, and then in a language other: 
than that in which such statements were originally 
uttered (even the Lord's Prayer was retained in va- 
riant versions; comp. Matt. vi. 10-18; Luke xi. 
2-4); yet it is upon this slender basis that some of 
the most stupendous claims have been raised. For 
the processes by which the traditions as to the life 
of Jesus were converted into proofs of his super- 
natural character, see Jew. ENcvc. iv. 51-52, s.v. 
CHRISTIANITY. Many incidents were actually in- 
vented (especially in Matthew) “in order that there 
might be fulfilled” in him prophecies relating to a 
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Messiah of a character quite other than thatof which 
Jesus either claimed or was represented by his dis- 
ciples to be. 

Yet the supernatural in the life of Jesus accord- 
ing to the Gospels is restricted to the smallest di- 
mensions, consisting mainly of incidents and charac- 
teristics intended to support these prophecies and 
the dogmatic positions of Christianity. This applies 
especially to the story of the virgin-birth,'a legend 
which is common to almost all folk-heroes as in- 
dieating their superiority to the rest of their people 
(see E. S. Hartland, “Legend of Perseus," vol. i.). 
Combined with this is the inconsistent claim of Da- 
vidic descent through Joseph, two discrepant pedi- 
grees being given (Matt. i., Luke iii.). 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the life 
of Jesus as presented in the Gospels is the utter 
silence about its earlier phases. He was one of a 
rather large family, having four brothers, Jacob, 
Jose, Simon, Judah, besides sisters. It is known 
that he earned his living by his father's trade, that 
of a carpenter; according to Justin Martyr, plows 
and yokes made by Jesus were still in existence at 
his (Justin's) time, about the year 120 (* Dial. cum 
Tryph.” § 88). It is doubtful whether he received 
any definite intellectual training, the great system 
of Jewish education not being carried into effect till 
after the destruction of Jerusalem (see EDUCATION). 
It is probable, however, that he could read; he was 
certainly acquainted, either by reading or by oral 
instruction, with much of the Old Testament; and 
his mode of argumentation often resembles that of 
the contemporary rabbis, implying that he had fre- 
quented their society. In defending his infringe- 
ment of the Sabbath he seems to have confused 
Abiathar with Ahimelech (ii. 25; comp. I Sam. xxi. 
1) if this is not merely a copyist’s blunder. It 
would appear from his interviews with the scribe 
(xii. 29-81; comp. Luke x. 27) and with the rich 
young man (x. 19) that he was acquainted with the 
Dipacne in its Jewish form, accepting its teachings 
as summing up the whole of Jewish doctrine. 
Only a single incident of his early days is recorded: 
his behavior about the time of his bar mizwah (or 
confirmation) in the Temple (Luke ii. 41-52). It 
is strange that so masterful a character showed no 
signs of its exceptional qualities before the turning- 
point of Jesus' career. 

The crisis in Jesus’ life came with JOHN THE BAP- 
TIST'S preaching of repentance and of the nearness 
of the kingdom of God. At first Jesus refused to 

submit to baptism by John. Accord- 
Influence ing to a well-authenticated tradition 
of John the of the “Gospel According to the He- 

Baptist. brews,” he asked wherein he had sinned 

that it was necessary for him to be 
baptized by John. Nevertheless the sight of the 
marked influence exercised by the latter evidently 
made a profound impression on the character of 
Jesus: he probably then experienced for the first 
time the power of a great personality upon crowds 
of people. ) j 

it is at this moment of his life that Christian 
legend places what is known as the temptation, 
information concerning which, from the very nature 
of the caxe, could have been communicated only by 

VII.—1t 


Jesus himself. In the “Gospel According to the 
Hebrews” account this is given in the form: “My 
mother, the Holy Spirit, took me just now by one 
of my hairs and carried me up to the great Mount 
Tabor” (which was in the neighborhood of his 
home). As Jerome remarks (on Isa. xl. 9), the form 
of this saying implies a Hebrew (or rather Aramaic) 
original (“Ruha Kaddisha”); and for this reason, 
among others, the saying may be regarded as a 
genuine one. It is significant as implying two 
things: (1) the belief of Jesus in & special divine 
origin of his spirit, and (2) à tendency to ecstatic 
abstraction. This tendency is found in other great 
leaders of men, like Socrates, Mohammed, and Napo- 
leon, being accompanied in their cases by hallucina- 
tions; auditory in the first case (the “demon” of 
Socrates) and visual in the last two (Mohammed's 
doveand Napoleon’sstar). These periods of ecstasy 
would tend to confirm in Oriental minds the impres- 
sion that the subject of them was inspired (comp. 
the original meaning of “nabi”; see PROPHET), and 
would add to the attractive force of a magnetic per- 
sonality. | 

In Jesus' family and among his neighbors the 
effect seems to have been different. Hisown people 
regarded him even as being out of his mind (iii. 21), 
and they do not appear to have been associated with 
him or with the Christian movement until after his 
death. Jesus himself seems to have been greatly 
incensed at this (comp. vi. 4), refusing to recognize 
any special relationship even to his mother (iii. 33; 
comp. John ii. 4), and declaring that spiritual rela- 
tionship exceeded a natural one (iii. 85). He felt per- 
force driven out into public activity ; and the fever- 
ish excitement of the succeeding epoch-making ten 


. months implies a tension of spirit which must have 


confirmed the impression of inspiration. On the 
whole subject see O. Holtzman, “ War Jesus Eksta- 
tiker?” (Leipsic, 1902), who agrees that there must 
have been abnormal mental processes involved in — 
the utterances and behavior of Jesus. 

Instead, however, of remaining in the wilderness 
like John, or like the Essenes, with whose tenden- 
cies his own show some affinity, he returned to his 
native district and sought out those whom he wished 
to influence. Incidentally he developed a remark. 
able power of healing; one sick of a fever (i. 29-84), 
a leper (i. 40-45), a paralytic (ii. 1-12), and an epi- 
leptic (ix. 15-29) being severally cured by him. But 
his activity in this regard was devoted especially to 
“casting out demons," t.e., according to the folk- 
medicine of the time, healing nervous and mental 
diseases. It would appear that Jesus shared in the 
current belief of the Jewsin the noumenal existence 
of demons or evil spirits; and most of his miracu- 
lous cures consisted in casting them out, which he 

did with “the finger of God” (Luke 

His Belief xi. 20), or with “the Spirit of God” 
in Demon- (Matt. xii. 28). It would seem also 
ology. that he regarded diseases like fever to 

| be due to the existence of demons 

(Luke iv. 39). One of the chief functions trans- 
mitted to his disciples was the “ power over unclean 
spirits, to cast them out” (Matt. x. 1), and his supe- 
riority to his followers was shown by his casting 
out demons which they had failed to expel (ix. 14- 


Jesus 


29) As regards the miracle in which Jesus cast out 
a demon or several demons whose name was “ Le- 
gion” into some Gadarene swine (v. 1-21), it has re- 
cently been ingeniously suggested by 'T. Reinach 
that the name * Legion ? given to thespirits was due 
to the popular confusion between the Tenth Legion 
(the sole Roman garrison of Palestine between the 
years 70 and 135) and the wild boar which appeared 
as the insignia on its standard (* R. E. J.” xlvii. 177). 
From this it would seem that the legend arose, 
at any rate in its present form, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at which time alone the confusion 
between the title *legion" and the insignia could 
have occurred. For a full account of the subject 
see F. C. Conybeare in *J. Q. R." viii. 587-588, and 
compare DEMONOLOGY. 

It is difficult to estimate what amount of truth 
exists in the accounts of these cures, recorded about 
forty years after their occurrence; but doubtless the 
mental excitement due to the influence of Jesus was 
often efticacious in at least partial or temporary 
cures of inental illnesses. This would tend to con- 
firm the impression, both among those who wit- 
nessed the cures and among his disciples, of his 
possession of supernatural powers. He himself 
occasionally deprecated the exaggeration to which 
such cures naturally led. Thus in the case of 
Jairus’ daughter (v. 85-48) he expressly declared: 
"She is not dead, but sleepeth” (89). Notwith- 
standing this, her resuscitation was regarded as a 
miracle. 

In essentials Jesus’ teaching was that of John the 
Baptist, and it laid emphasis on two points: (1) re- 
pentance, and (2) the near approach of the kingdom 
of God. One other point is noted by Christian the- 
ologians as part of his essential teaching, namely, 
insistence upon the fatherhood of God. Thisis such 
a commonplace in the Jewish liturgy and in Jewish 
thought that it is scarcely necessary to point out its 
essentially Jewish character (see FATHER). As re- 
gards repentance, its specifically Jewish note has 
been recently emphasized by C. G. Montefiore (“J. 
Q. R.” Jan., 1904), who points out that Christianity 
lays less stress upon this side of religious life than 
Judaism; so that in this direction Jesus was cer- 
tainly more Jewish than Christian. 

As regards the notion of the “ kingdom of heaven,” 
the title itself (“malkut shamayim”) is specifically 
Jewish; and the content of the concept is equally 
so (see KINGDOM or Gop). Jesus seems to have 
shared in the belief of his contemporaries that some 
world-catastrophe was at hand in which this king- 
dom would be reinstated on the ruins of a fallen 
world (ix. 1; comp. xiii. 85-37 and Matt. x. 93). 

Almost at the beginning of his evangelical career 
Jesus differentiated himself from John the Baptist 
in two directions: (1) comparative neglect of the 
Mosaic or rabbinic law; and (2) personal attitude 
toward infractions of it. In many ways his attitude 

was specifically Jewish, even in direc- 


Jewish tions which are usually regarded as 
Character- signs of Judaicnarrowness. Jesus ap- 
istics. pears to have preached regularly in the 


synagogue, which would not have 
been possible if his doctrines had been recognized as 
being essentially different from the current Pharisaic 
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beliefs. In his preaching he adopted the popu- 
lar method of “ mashal,” or PARABLE, of which about 
thirty-one examples are instanced in the synoptic 
Gospels, forming indeed the larger portion of his 
recorded teachings. It is obvious that such a 
method is liable to misunderstanding; and it is diffi- 
cult in all cases to reconcile the various views that 
seem to underlie the parables. Oneof these para- 
bles deserves special mention here, as it has ob- 
viously been changed, for dogmatic reasons, so as 
to have an anti-Jewish application. There is little 
doubt that J. Halevy is right (^R. E. J.” iv. 249— 
255) in suggesting that in the parable of the good 
Samaritan (Luke x. 17-37) the original contrast was 
between the priest, the Levite, and the ordinary 
Israelite—representing the three great classes into 
whieh Jews then and now were and are divided. 
The point of the parable is against the sacerdotal 
class, whose members indeed brought about the 
death of Jesus. Later, “Israelite” or “Jew” was 
changed into “Samaritan,” which introduces an ele- 
ment of inconsistency, since no Samaritan would 
have been found on the road between Jericho and 
Jerusalem (čb. 30). 

While the aim of Jesus was to redeem those who 
had strayed from the beaten path of morality, he 
yet restricted his attention and that of his followers 
to the lost sons of Israel (vii. 24). He particularly 
forbade his disciples to seek heathens and Samari- 
tans (x. 5), and for the same reason at first refused to 
heal the Syrophenician woman (vii. 24). His choice 
of twelveapostles had distinct reference to the tribes 
of Israel (iii. 18-16). He regarded dogs and swine 
as unholy (Matt. vii. 6. Hisspecial prayer is mere- 
ly a shortened form of the third, fifth, sixth, ninth, 
and fifteenth of the Eighteen Benedictions (see 
Lonp's PRAYER). Jesus wore the Zrzrr (Matt. ix. 
20); he went out of his way to pay the Temple tax 
of two drachmas (7b. xvii. 24-27); and his disciples 
offered sacrifice (2b. v. 28-94). In the Sermon on 
the Mount he expressly declared that he had come 
not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it (db. v. 17, 
quoted in Shab.. 116b), and that not a jot or tittle of 
the Law should ever pass away (70. v. 18; comp. 
Luke xvi. 17) It would even appear that later 
tradition regarded him as scrupulous in keeping the 
whole Law (comp. John viii. 46). 

Yet in several particulars Jesus declined to follow 
the directions of the Law, at least as it was inter- 
preted by the Rabbis. Where John's followers 
fasted, he refused to do so (ii. 18) 


Attitude He permitted his followers to gather 
Toward corn on the Sabbath (ii. 23-98), and 
the Law. himself healed on that day (iii. 1-6), 


though the stricter rabbis allowed 
only the saving of life to excuse the slightest cur- 
tailment of the Sabbath rest (Shab. xxii. 6) In 
minor points, such as the ablution after meals (vii. 
2), he showed a freedom from traditional custom 
which implied a break with the stricter rule of the 
more rigorous adherents of the Law at that time. 
His attitude toward the Law is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in an incident which, though recorded in only 
one manuscript of the Gospel of Luke (vi. 4, in the 
Codex Bezæ), bears internal signs of genuineness. 
He is there reported to have met a man laboring on 
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the Sabbath-day—a sin deserving of death by sto- 
ning, according to the Mosaic law. Jesus said to 
the man: “Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, 
blessed art thou; but if thou knowest not, accursed 
art thou, and a transgressor of the Law." Accord- 
ing to this, the Law should be obeyed unless a higher 
principle intervenes. 

While claiming not toinfringe or curtail the Law, 
Jesus directed his followers to pay more attention to 
the intention and motive with which any act was 
done than to the deed itself. This was by no means 
a novelty in Jewish religious development: the 
Prophets and Rabbis had continuously and consist- 
ently insisted upon the inner motive with which 
pious deeds should be performed, as the well-known 
passages in Isa. i. and Micah vi. sufficiently indi- 
cate. Jesus contended that the application of this 
principle was practically equivalent to a revolution 
in spiritual life; and he laid stress upon the contrast 
between the old Law and the new one, especially in 
his SERMON ON THE Mount. In making these pre- 
tensions he was following a tendency which at 
the period of his career was especially marked in the 
Hasip#Ans and ESSENES, though they associated it 
with views as to external purity and seclusion from 
the world, which differentiated them from Jesus. 
He does not appear, however, to have contended 
that the new spirit would involve any particular 
change in the application of the Law. He appears 
to have suggested that marriages should be made 
permanent, and that divorce should not be allowed 
(x. 2-12). In the Talmud it is even asserted that he 
threatened to change the old law of primogeniture 
into one by which sons and daughters should inherit 
alike (Shab. 116a); but there is no evidence for this 
utterance in Christian sources. Apart from these 
points, no change in the Law was indicated by Jesus; 
indeed, he insisted that the Jewish multitude whom 
he addressed should do what the Scribes and Phari- 
sees commanded, even though they should not act 
as the Scribes acted (Matt. xxiii. 3). Jesus, however, 
does not appear to have taken into account the fact 
that the Halakah was at this period just becoming 
crystallized, and that much variation existed as to 
its definite form; the disputes of the Bet Hillel and 
Bet Shammai were occurring about the time of his 
maturity. 

It is, however, exaggerated to regard these va- 
riations from current practises as exceptionally ab- 
normal at the beginning of the first century. The 
existence of a whole class of ‘AM HA-AREZ, whom 
Jesus may be taken to represent, shows that the 
rigor of the Law had not yet spread throughout the 
people. Itis stated (iii. 7) that, owing to the oppo- 
sition aroused by his action on the Sabbath, Jesus 
was obliged to flee into heathen parts with some of 
his followers, including two or three women who 
had attached themselves to hiscircle. "This does not 
seem at all probable, and is indeed contradicted by 
the Gospel accounts, which describe him, even after 
his seeming break with the rigid requirements of 
the traditional law, as lodging and feasting with the 
Pharisees (Luke xiv.), the very class that would have 
objected to his behavior. 

Nothing in all this insistence upon the spirit of 
the Law rather than upon the halakic development 
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of it was necessarily or essentially anti-Jewish; but 
the tone adopted in recommending these variations 
was altogether novel in Jewish experi- 

Tone of ence. The Prophets spoke with con- 
Authority. fidence in the truth of their messago, 

but expressly on the ground that they 
were declaring the word of the Lord. Jesus adopted 
equal confidence; but he emphasized his own au- 
thority apart from any vicarious or deputed power 
from on high. Yet in doing so he did not—at any 
rate publicly—ever lay claim to any authority as at- 
taching to his position as Messiah. Indeed, the sole 
evidence in later times of any such claim seems to 
be based upon the statement of Peter, and was inti- 
mately connected with the personal demand of that 
apostle to be the head of the organization estab- 
lished by or in the name of Jesus. It is expressly 
stated (Matt. xvi. 20) that the disciples were admon-: 
ished not to make public the claim, if it ever was 
made. Peter's own pretensions to succession in the 
leadership appear to be based upon a half-humorous 
paronomasia made by Jesus, which tinds a parallel 
in rabbinic literature (Matt. xvi. 18; comp. Yalk., 
Num. 766). 

Indeed, the most striking characteristics of the ut- 
terances of Jesus, regarded as a personality, were the 
tone of authority adopted by him and the claim that 
spiritual peace and salvation were to be found in the 
mere acceptance of his leadership. Passages like: 
“Take my yoke upon you... and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls ” (Matt. xi. 29); “whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake . . . shall save it” 
(viii. 35); “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me " (Matt. xxv. 40), indicate an assumption of power 
which is certainly unique in Jewish history, and 
indeed accounts for much of modern Jewish antip- 
athy to Jesus, so far asitexists. On the other hand, 
there is little in any of these utterances to show that 
they were meant by the speaker to apply toanything 
more than personal relations with him; and it might 
well be thatin his experience he found that spiritual 
relief was often afforded by simple human trust in 
his good-will and power of direction. 

This, however, raises the question whether Jesus 
regarded himself as in any sense a Messiah or spiri- 
tual ruler; and there is singularly little evidence in 
the synoptic Gospels to carry out this claim. These 
assert only that the claim was made to some of the 
disciples, and then under a distinct pledge of se- 
crecy. In the public utterances of Jesus there is 
absolutely no trace of the claim (except possibly in 
the use of the expression “Son of Man”). Yet it 
would almost appear that in one sense of the word 
Jesus regarded himself as fulfilling some of the 
prophecies which were taken among contemporary 
Jews as applying to the Messiah. It is doubtful 
whether it was later tradition or his own statements 
that identified him with the servant of Y mwH repre- 
senfed in Isa. liii.; but there appears to be no evi- 
dence of any Jewish conception of a Messiah suf- 
fering through and for his people, though there pos- 
sibly was a conception of one suffering together 
with his people (see MEssrAH). Jesus himself never 
used the term * Messiah." He chose for specific title 
“Son of Man,” which may possibly have been con- 
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nected in his mind with the reference in Dan. vii. 18, 
but which, according to modern theologians, means 
simply man in general. In his own mind, too, this 
may have had some reference to his repudiation by 
bis family. In other words, Jesus regarded himself 
as typically human, and claimed authority and re- 
gard in that aspect. He certainly disclaimed any 
application to himself of the ordinary conception of 
the Messiah, the Davidic descent of whom he argues 
against (xii. 85-57) entirely in the Talmudic manner. 
It is difficult to decide the question whether Jesus 
contemplated a permanent organization to carry out 
his ideals. The whole tendency of his work was 
against the very idea of organization. His practical 
acceptance of the Law would seem to imply an ab- 
sence of any rival mode of life; and 


No New his evident belief in an almost imme- 
Organiza- diate reconstruction of the whole so- 
tion Con- cial and religious order would tend to 
templated. prevent any formal arrangements for 


a new religious organization. The 
opposition between his followers and the “ world," 
or settled and organized conditions of society, would 
Also seem to imply that those who were to work in 
his spirit could not make another “world” of their 
own with the same tendency to conventionality and 
spiritualred tape. On the whole, it may be said that 
he did not make general plans, but dealt with each 
Spiritual problem as it arose. “It would almost 
seem as if he had no consciousness of a mission of 
any definite sort, so content had he been to let 
things merely happen" (E. P. Gould, “St. Mark," 
p.1xxv.): that is certainly how his career strikes an 
outside observer. He was content to let the influ- 
ence of his own character work upon the persons 
immediately surrounding him, and that they should 
transmit this inffuence silently and without organi- 
zation; working by way of leaven, as his parable 
puts it (Matt. xiii.) His chief work and that of his 
disciples consisted in the conscious attempt at “sa- 
vingsouls." Jesus was justified in thinking that this 
new departure would tend to bring dissension rather 
than peace into families, dividing sons and parents 
(ib. x. 53). 

On the character which, whether designedly or 
otherwise, produced such momentous influence on 
the world’s history, it is unnecessary in this place 
"£o dilate. The reverential admiration of the greater 
"part of the civilized world has for a millennium and 
:a half been directed toward the very human and 
:sympathetic figure of the Galilean Jew as presented 
‘in the Gospels. For historic purposes, however, it 
iis important to note that this aspect of him was 
shown only to his immediate circle. In almost all 
of his public utterances he was harsh, severe, and 
distinctly unjust in his attitude toward the ruling 
and well-to-do classes. After reading his diatribes 
against the Pharisces, the Scribes, and the rich, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that these were con- 
cerned in helping to silence him. It must also be 
remembered that in his public utterances he rarely 
replied directly to any important question of prin- 
ciple, but evaded queries by counter-queries. In 
considering his public career, to which attention 
must now be turned, these two qualities of his char- 
acter have to be taken into account. 
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During the ten months which elapsed between the 
ripening of the corn about June of the year 28 and 
his death in March or April of the following year 
Jesus appears to have wandered about the north- 
west shore of Lake Gennesaret, making excursions 
from time to time into the adjacent heathen territo- 
ries, and devoting himself and his disciples to the 
spread of John the Baptist’s message of the nearness 
of the kingdom of heaven and of the need of repent- 
ance in order to enter it. The details of these wan- 
derings are very obscure, and need not be discussed 
here (see Briggs, “New Light on the Life of Jesus,” 
New York, 1904). 

The antinomianism of Jesus became more evident 
to the rulers of the people; and many of the more 
religious classes avoided contact with him. He had 
from the beginning laid stress upon the difficulty of 
associating sanctity with riches; and in this he 


adopted the quasi-socialistic views of the later 


Psalms, Ps. ix., x., xxii., XXV., XXXV., Xl., Ixix., cix. 
(comp. I. Loeb, “La Littérature des Pauvres dans 
la Bible,” Paris, 1894). He insisted to the fullest 
extent on the view implied in those Psalms and in 
various utterances of the Prophets, that poverty and 
piety, riches and antisocial greed, were practically 
synonymous (comp. the form of the beatitudes given 
in Luke vi. 20, 24-26). The parable of Lazarus and 
Dives and the interview with the rich young man 
show a distinct and one-sided tendency in this direc- 
tion similar to that of the later Ebionites; though, on 
the other hand, Jesus was willing to lodge with Zac- 
chæus, a rich publican (Luke xix. 2,5). Inthe form 
of the interview with the rich young man given in 
the “ Gospel According to the Hebrews,” sympathy 
seems to be restricted to the poor of the Holy Land: 
“ Behold, many of thy brethren, sons of Abraham, 
are clothed but in dung, and die for hunger, while 
thy house is full of many goods, and there goeth not 
forth aught from it unto them.” 

As the Passover of the year 29 approached, Jesus 
determined to carry out the injunction of the Law 
which made it incumbent to eat the sacrificial lamb 
at Jerusalem. In the later tradition attempts were 

made to convey the impression that 

JesusinJe- Jesus was aware of the fate that 
rusalem. awaited him at Jerusalem: but in the 
earliest forms (ix. 32, x. 82) it is rec- 

ognized that the disciples did not understand the 
vague hints, if they were at all given; and there is 
little to show that his visit to Jerusalem was a case 
of sublime suicide. At the last moment at Gethsem- 
ane he made an attempt to avoid arrest (* Rise up, 
let us go,” xiv. 42). Jerusalem at this time appears 
to have been in a very unsettled state. An at- 
tempted revolution seems to have broken out under 
one Jesus bar Abbas, who had been captured and 
was in prison at the time (xv. 7. It appears to have 
been the practise of Pontius Pilate to come up to 
Jerusalem each year at Passover for the purpose of 
checking any revolt that might break out at that 
period recalling the redemption of Israel. It is in- 
dicative of the temper of the people that during the 
first half of the first century several risings occurred 
against the Romans: against Varus, 4 B.c.; under 
Judas against the Census, 6 c.E.; by the Samaritans 
against Pilate in 88; and by Theudas against Fadus 
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in 45—all indicating the continuously unsettled con- 
dition of the people under Roman rule. 

As far as can be judged, his reception was as 
much a surprise to Jesus as it was to his followers 
and to the leaders of the people. His reputation as 
a miracle-worker had preceded him; and when the 
little cavalcade of some twenty persons which 
formed his escort approached the Fountain Gate of 
Jerusalem he was greeted by many of the visitors 
to the city asif he were the long-hoped-for deliverer 
from bondage. This would appear to have been on 
the first day of the week and on the 10th of Nisan, 
when, according to the Law, it was necessary that 
the paschal lamb should be purchased. It is therc- 
fore probable that the entry into Jerusalem was for 
this purpose. In making the purchase of the lamb 
a dispute appears to have arisen between Jesus’ fol- 
lowers and the money-changers who arranged for 
such purchases; and the latter were, at any rate 
for that day, driven from the Temple precincts. It 
would appear from Talmudic refer- 
ences that this action had no lasting 
effect, if any, for Simon ben Gama- 
liel found much the same state of af- 
fairs much later (Ker. i. 7) and effected some re- 
forms (see Derenbourg in “ Histoire de la Palestine,” 
p.927). The act drew public attention to Jesus, 
who during the next few days was asked to define 
his position toward the conflicting parties in Jerusa- 
lem. Itseemed especially to attack the emoluments 
of the priestly class, which accordingly asked him 
to declare by what authority he had interfered with 
the sacrosanct arrangements of the Temple. In a 
somewhat enigmatic reply he placed his own claims 
on a level with those of John the Baptist—in other 
words, he based them on popular support. Other 
searching questions put to him by the Sadducces 
and the Scribes received somewhat more definite an- 
swers. On the former asking what evidence for im- 
mortality he derived from the Old Testament, he 
quoted Ex. iii. 6, and deduced from it that as God 
is God of theliving, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob must 
have been living after their death—a deduction quite 
in the spirit of Talmudic ASMAKTA (comp. Sanh. 90b). 

To a scribe asking him (in the spirit of Hillel) to 
what single commandment the whole Law could be 
reduced, he quoted the doctrine of the Didache, 
which gives the two chief commaudments as the 
Shema‘ (Deut. vi. 4)and “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself? (Lev. xviii. 19), thus declaring the 
essential solidarity of his own views with those of 
the Old Testament and of current Judaism. But the 
most crucial test was put to him by certain of the 
adherents of Herod, who asked him whether it was 
lawful to pay tribute to Cesar. Here again he 
scarcely answered directly, but, asking for a dena- 

rius of tribute, deduced from the image 


In the 
Temple. 


The Test and superscription thereon the conclu- 
of the sion that it ought to be returned unto 
Tribute. Cæsar (Matt. xxii. 91). A very prob- 


able tradition, retained in Tatian’s 
“ Diatessaron," declares that the colloquy with Peter 
recorded in Matt. xvii. 94-96 occurred on this occa- 
sion. Neither the original answer nor his further 
defense of it was satisfactory to the Zealots, who 
were anxioug for an uprising against the Romans. 


He had made it clear that he had no sympathy with 
the nationalistic aspirations of the common people, 
though they had welcomed him under the impres- 
sion that he was about to realize their hopes. It is 
only this incident which accounts historically for 
the contrast between the acclamations of Palm Sun- 
day and the repudiation on the succeeding Friday. 

This change of popular sentiment cleared the way 
for action by the priestly class, which had been of- 
fended in both pride and pocket by Jesus' action in 
clearing the purlieus of the Temple. They may have 
also genuinely feared a rising under Jesus, having 
in view the manner in which he had been welcomed 
on the previous Sunday, though this was possibly 
brought forward merely as a pretext. It would ap- 
pear that they determined to seize him before the 
Feast of the Passover, when the danger of an out- 
break would be at its greatest height and when 
it would be impossible for them to hold a court 
(Yom-Tob v. 2). 

According to the synoptic Gospels, it would ap- 
pear that on the Thursday evening of the last week 
of his life Jesus with his disciples entered Jerusalenx 
in order to eat the Passover meal with them in the 
sacred city; if so, the wafer and the wine of the 
mass or the communion service then instituted by 
him as a memorial would be the unleavened bread 
and the unfermented wine of the SEDER service (see 
Bickell, ^Messe und Pascha," Leipsic, 1872). On 
the other hand, the Gospel of John, the author of 
which appears to have had access to some trust- 
worthy traditions about the last days, represents the 
priests as hurrying on the trial in order to avoid taking 
action on the festival—which wouid, according to 
this, have begun on Friday evening—though this 
view may have been influenced by the desire to make 
the death of Jesus symbolize the sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb. Chwolson (“Das Letzte Passahmal 
Christi," St. Petersburg, 1893) has ingeniously sug- 
gested that the priests were guided by the older 
Halakah, according to which the law of the Pass- 

over was regarded as superior to that 

The Last of the Sabbath, so that the lamb could 

Supper. be sacrificed even on Friday night; 

whereas Jesus and his disciples would 

seem to have adopted the more rigorous view of the 

Pharisees by which the paschal lamb ought to be 

sacrificed on the eve of the 14th of Nisan when the 

15th coincided with the Sabbath (see Bacher in “J. 
Q. R.” v. 683-686). 

It would seem that by this time Jesus had become 
aware of the intention of the high priests to do him 
harm; for after the Seder ceremony he secreted him- 
self in the Garden of Gethsemane outside the city 
walls, where, however, his hiding-place was betrayed 
by one of his immediate followers, Judas, a man of Ke- 
rioth (see JuDAS IscAu1oT). On whatgrounds Jesus 
was arrested is not quite clear. Even if he had 
claimed to be the Messiah, he would have committed 
no crime according to Jewish law. It appears 
that he was taken first to the house of the high 
priest, probably Anan’s, which was without the 
walls, and where in a hurried consultation the only 
evidence against him was apparently an assertiom 
that he could overthrow the Temple and replace it 
with one made without hands—in other words, witha 
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spiritual kingdom. This, according to Holtzmann 
(* Leben Jesu,” p. 827), was equivalent to a claim to 
the Messiahship. Jesus is reported to have dis- 
tinctly made this claim in answer to a direct ques- 
tion by the high priest; but the synoptic Gospels 
vary on this point, xiv. 62 making the claim, and 
Matt. xxvi. 64and Luke xxii. 69 representing an 
evasion, which was more in accord with the usual 
practise of Jesus when questioned by opponents. 
The rending of his clothes by the high priest seems 
rather toimply that the charge was one of * gidduf ? 
or blasphemy (Sanh. vii. 10, 11). 

There could be no question of anything corre- 
sponding to a trial taking place on this occasion be- 
fore the Sanhedrin. Whatever inquest was made 
must have occurred during the Thursday night and 
outside Jerusalem (for on entering the city a prisoner 
would have had to be given up to the Roman garri- 
son), and can not have been held before a quorum 
of the seventy-one members of the Sanhedrin. It is 
more probable that the twenty-three members of the 
priestly section of the latter, who had most reason 
to be offended with Jesus' action in cleansing the 
Temple, met informally after he had been seized, 
and elicited sufficient to justify them in their own 
opinion in delivering him over to the Romans as 
likely to cause trouble by his claims or pretensions 
to the Messiahship, which, of course, would be re- 
garded by them as rebellionagainst Rome. Nothing 
corresponding to a Jewish trial took place, though 
it was by the action of the priests that Jesus was 
sent before Pontius Pilate (see CRUCIFIXION). The 
Gospels speak in the plural of the high priests who 
condemned him—a seeming contradiction to Jew- 
ish law which might throw doubt upon their historic 
character. Two, however, are mentioned, Joseph 
Caiaphas and Annas (Hanan), his father-in-law. 
Hanan had been deposed from the high-priesthood 
by Valerius Gratus, but he clearly retained authority 
and some prerogatives of the high priest, as most 
of those who succeeded him were relatives of his; 
and he may well have intervened in a matter touch- 
ing so nearly the power of the priests. According to 
the Talmud, Hanan’s bazaars were on the Mount of 
Olives, and probably therefore also his house; this 
would thus have become the appropriate place for 
the trial by the Sanhedrin, which indeed just about 
this time had moved its place of session thither (see 
SANHEDRIN). 

In handing over their prisoner to the procurator, 
Pontius Pilate, the Jewish officials refused to enter 
the pretorium as being ground forbidden to Jews. 
They thereby at any rate showed their confidence 

in the condemnation of Jesus by the 

The Cruci- Roman power. Before Pilate the sole 
fixion. charge could be attempted rebellion 
against the emperor. In some way, 

it would appear, the claim to be king of the Jews 
(or possibly of a kingdom of heaven) was made 
before him by Jesus himself, as is shown by the 
inscription nailed up in derision on the cross. To 
Pilate the problem presented was somewhat simi- 
lar to that which would present itself to an In- 
dian official of to-day before whom a Mohammedan 
should be accused of claiming to be the Mahdi. If 


overt acts in a disturbed district had accompanied | story of his life, 
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the claim, the official could scarcely avoid passing 
sentence of condemnation; and Pilate took the same 
course, But he seems to have hesitated: while con- 
demning Jesus, he gave him a chance of life. It 
appears to have been the practise to grant to the 
Jewish populace the privilege of pardoning a pris- 
oner on publie holidays; and Pontius Pilate held 
out to the rabble surrounding the pretorium (for 
most responsible heads of families must have been at 
this time engaged in searching for leaven in theirown 
homes) a choice between Jesus and the other Jesus 
(bar Abbas), who also had been accused of rebellion. 
The mob had naturally more sympathy for the 
avowed rebel than for the person who had recom- 
mended the payment of tribute. It chose Bar- 
abbas; and Jesus was left to undergo the Roman 
punishment of CRUCIFIXION in company with two 
malefactors. He refused with some not overkindly 
words (Luke xxiii, 28-31) the deadening drink of 
frankincense, myrrh, and vinegar which the ladies 
of Jerusalem were accustomed to offer to condemned 
criminals in order that they might pass away in an 
unconscious state (Sanh. 48a). Whatever had been 
Jesus’ anticipations, he bore the terrible tortures, 
due to the strain and cramping of the internal 
organs, with equanimity till almost the last, when 
he uttered the despairing and pathetic cry “ Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabachthani?” (the Aramaic form of Ps. 
xxii. 1, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?”), which showed that even his resolute spirit 
had been daunted by the ordeal. This last utter- 
ance was in all its implications itself a disproof of 
the exaggerated claims made for him after his death 
by his disciples. The very form of his punishment 
would disprove those claims in Jewish eyes. No Mes- 
siah that Jews could recognize could suffer such a 
death; for “He that is hanged is accursed of God” 
(Deut. xxi. 23), “an insult to God " (Targum, Rashi). 
How far in his own mind Jesus substituted another 
conception of the Messiah, and how far he regarded 
himself as fulfilling that ideal, still remain among the 
most obscure of historical problems (see MESSIAAN). 
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In Theology: Because the Gospels, while con- 
taining valuable material, are all written in a po- 
lemical spirit and for the purpose of substantiating 
the claim of the Messianic and superhuman charac- 
ter of Jesus, it is difficult to present an impartial 
Nor is the composite picture of 
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Jesus drawn from the synoptic Gospels, such as 
is presented by modern Christian writers and in 
which the miraculous is reduced to the minimum, 
an approximation to the real Jesus. The Jesus of 
history was equally as remote from Paulinian anti- 
nomianism as from the antagonism to his own kins- 
men which has been ascribed to him; the Pharisees 
having had no cause to hate and persecute him, nor 
had they given any cause for being hated by him 
even if their views differed from his (see New 
TESTAMENT). 

It was not as the teacher of new religious prin- 
ciples nor as a new lawgiver, but as a wonder- 
worker, that Jesus won fame and influence among 
the simple inhabitants of Galilee in his lifetime; and 
it was due only to his frequent apparitions after his 
death to these Galilean followers that the belief in 
hig resurrection and in his Messianic and divine 
character was accepted and spread. The thaumatur- 
gic and eschatological views of the times must be 
fully considered, and the legendary lives of saints 
such as Onias, Hanina ben Dosa, Phinehas ben Jair, 
and Simeon ben Yohai in the Talmud, as well as the 
apocalyptic and other writings of the Essenes, must 
be compared before a true estimate of Jesus can be 
formed. 

However, a great historic movement of the char- 
acter and importance of Christianity can not have 
arisen without a great personality to call it into ex- 
istence and to give it shape and direction. Jesus of 
Nazareth had a mission from God (see Maimonides, 
* Yad," Melakim, xi. 4, and the other passages 
quoted in Jew. Encyc. iv. 56 e£ seg., s.v. CHRIS- 
TIANITY); and he must have had thespiritual power 
and fitness to be chosen for it. The very legends 
surrounding his life and his death furnish proofs 
of the greatness of his character, and of the depth 
of the impression which it left upon the people 
among whom he moved. 

Some legends, however, are artificial rather than 
the natural product of popular fancy. To this 
category belong those concerning Jesus' birthplace. 
The fact that Nazareth was his native town— 
where as the oldest son he followed his father's 
trade of carpenter (Mark i. 9, vi. 3; comp. Matt. 

xiii. 55; John vii. 41)—seemed to be 

Legends in confliet with the claim to the Mes- 
Concerning siahship, which, according to Micah 
His Birth. v. 1 (A. V. 2) (comp. John vii. 42; 

Yer. Ber. ii. 5a; Lam. R. i. 15), called 
for Beth-lehem of Judah as the place of his ori- 
gin; hence, the two different legends, one in Luke 
i. 26, ii. 4, and the other in Matt. ii. 1-22, where 
the parallel to Moses (comp. Ex. iv. 19) is char- 
acteristic. In support of the Messianic claim, 
also, the two different genealogies were compiled: 
the one, in Matt. i. 1-16, tracing Joseph’s pedigree 
through forty-two generations back to Abraham, 
with a singular emphasis upon sinners and heathen 
ancestresses of the house of David (comp. Gen. R. 
xxiii, li., Ixxxv. ; Ruth R. iv. 7; Naz. 28b; Hor. 
10b; Meg. 14b); the other, in Luke iii. 28-88, tra- 
cing it back to Adam as *the son of God" in order 
to include also the non-Abrahamic world. Incom- 
patible with these genealogies, and of pagan origin 
(see Boeklen, “Die Verwandtschaft der Jüdisch- 
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Christlichen mit der Parsichen Eschatologic,” 1902, 
pp. 91-94; Holtzmann, *Hand-Commentar zum 
Neuen Testament," 1889, p. 32; Soltau, in “ Vier- 
teljahrschrift für Bibelkunde," 1908, pp. 96-40), is 
the story representing Jesus as the son of the Virgin 
Mary and of the Holy Ghost (taken as masculine, 
Matt. i. 20-23; Luke i. 97-35). So also the story of 
the angels and shepherds hailing the babe in the 
manger (Luke ii. 8-20) betrays the influence of the 
Mithra legend (Cumont, * Die Mysterien des Mithra,” 
1908, pp. 97, 147; “Zeitschrift für die Neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft," 1902, p. 190), whercas the 
legend concerning the prophecy of the two Essene 
saints, Simeon and Anna, and the bar mizwah story 
(Luke ii. 22-39, 40-50) have a decidedly Jewish 
character. 

From the “Gospel According to the Hebrews” 
(Jerome, commentary on Matt. iii. 18, 16), it seems 
that Jesus was induced by his mother and brothers 
to go to John to be baptized in order to obtain the 
forgiveness of his sins; his vision, too, is there de- 
scribed differently (comp. Justin, * Dial. cum Try ph." 
Ixxxviii, ciii; Usener, ^Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen,” 1889, pp. 1, 47; and Horx SPIRIT). 
Genuinely Jewish also is the legend which depicts 
Jesus as spending forty days with God among the 
holy *hayyot" (not “wild beasts," as rendered in 
Mark i. 13) without eating and drinking (comp. Ex. 
xxxiv. 98; Deut. ix. 9); and his encounter with 
Satan is similar to the one which Moses had in 
heaven (Pesik. R. xx., based upon Ps. lxviii. 19; 
comp. Zoroaster's encounter with Ahriman [Zend 
Avesta, Vend., Fargard, xix. 1-9]) and to Buddha's 
with Mara (Köppen, “Die Religion des Buddha,” 
1857, i. 88, and R. Seydel, *Das Evangelium von 
Jesu,” 1882, p. 156). 

When, after John's imprisonment, Jesus took up 
the work of his master, preaching repentance in 
view of the approach of the kingdom of God (Mark 
i 14; Luke i. 79; comp. Matt. iii. 2, iv. 16-11), he 

chose as his field of operations the land 
As Healer around the beautiful lake of Gennesa- 


and ret, with Capernaum as center, rather 
Wonder- than the wilderness; and he had as 
Worker. followers Peter, Andrew, John, and 


others, his former companions (John 1. 
35-51: comp. Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16 with Luke v. 
1). His chief activity consisted in healing those 
possessed with unclean spirits who gathered at the 
synagogues at the close of the Sabbath (Mark i. 32- 
34; Luke iv. 40). Wherever he came in his wander- 
ings through Galilee and Syria the people followed 
him (Matt. iv. 23-24; xii. 15; xiv. 14, 84; xv. 90; 
xix. 1; Mark iii. 10; Luke vi. 17-19), bringing to 
him the sick, the demoniaes, epileptics, lunatics, 
and paralytics to be cured; and he drove out the 
unclean spirits, “rebuking” them (Matt. xvii. 18; 
Luke iv. 35, 39, 41; ix. 49; comp. “ ga‘ar” in Zech. iii. 
2; Isa. 1. 2; Ps. Ix viii. 81 [A. V. 80]) with some magic 
* word" (Matt. viii. 8, 16; comp. "milla," Shab. 
81b; Eccl. R. i. 8), even as he *rebuked " the wind 
and told the sea to stand still (Mark iv. 35 and par- 
allels). At times he cured the sufferers by the mere 
touch of his hand (Mark i. 25; Matt. viii. 8, ix. 
18-25), or by powers emanating from him through 
the fringes of his garment (7b. ix. 20, xiv. 96). or 
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by the use of spittle put upon the affected organ, 
accompanying the operation with a whisper (Mark 
vii. 32, viii. 28; John ix. 1-11; comp. Sanh. 101a; 
Yer. Shab. xiv. 14d: Lohesh and Rok). By the 
same exorcismal power he drove a whole legion of 
evil spirits, 2,000 in number, out of a maniac living 
in a cemetery (Josephus, “B. J.” vii. 6, 8 3; Sanh. 
65b) and made them enter a herd of swine to be 
drowned in the adjacent lake (Luke viii. 26-39 and 
parallels; comp. Ta‘an. 21b; Kid. 49b; B. K. vii. 
7). It was exactly this Essenic practise which 
gained for him the name of prophet (Matt. xxi. 11, 
46; Luke vii. 16, 89; xxiv. 19; John iv. 19). In 
fact, by these supernatural powers of his he himself 
believed that Satan and his hosts would be subdued 
and the kingdom of God would be brought about 
(Luke ix. 2, x. 18, xi. 20); and these powers he is 
said to have imparted to his disciples to be exercised 
only in connection with the preaching of the king- 
dom of God (Matt. ix. 35-x. 6; Mark vi. 7; Luke ix. 
1-2). They are to him the chief proof of his Mes- 
siahship (Matt. xi. 2-19; Luke vii. 21-22). It was 
as the healer of physical pain that Jesus regarded 
himself *sent to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel"; and in the same spirit he sent forth his dis- 
ciples to perform cures every where, yet always ex- 
cluding the heathen from such benefits (Matt. x. 
6-8, xv. 22-28). Other miracles ascribed to Jesus, 
such as the feeding of the 5,000 and the 4,000 (Mark 
vi. 80-46, viii. 1-9, and parallels), have probably been 
suggested by the miracles of Moses, and the raising 
of the dead (Luke vii. 11-17, viii. 40-56; John xi. 
1-46) by those of Elijah. 

While the Essenes in general were not only healers 
and wonder-workers but also doers of works of 
charity, there was aroused in Jesus, owing to his 
constant contact with suffering humanity, a deep 
compassion for the ailing and the forsaken (Matt. 
xiv, 14, xv. 82). With this there came to him the 
consciousness of his mission to bring good tidings 
to the poor (Luke iv. 16-30,vii. 22) and to break 
down the barrier which Pharisaism had erected be- 

tween the Pharisees as the better class 
As Helper of society and the ‘AM rmrA-AREZ, the 
of the Poor publicans and fallen ones (Matt. ix. 
and 10-18, xi. 19, and parallels; Luke vii. 
Forsaken. 36-50) This was a great departure 
from Essenism, which, in order to at- 
tain a higher degree of pharisaic sanctity, kept its 
adherents entirely apart from the world, in order 
that they might not be contaminated by it. Jesus, 
on the contrary, sought the society of sinners and 
fallen ones, saying, “They that are whole need not 
a physician, but thev that are sick. I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance” (Luke 
v. 91-82; comp. parallels). No wonder that, when 
performing his miracles, he was believed to be in 
league with Satan or Beelzebub, the spirit of unclean- 
ness, rather than to be filled with the Holy Spirit 
(Mark iii. 22 and parallels). This anti-Essenic prin- 
ciple, once announced, emboldened him to allow 
the very women he had cured to accompany him 
and his disciples—in sharp contrast to all tradition 
(Luke viii. 1-3); and they repaid his regard with 
profound adoration, and subsequently were promi- 
nent at the grave and in the resurrection legend. 
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Another departure from pharisaic as well as Es- 
senic practise was his permission to his disciples to 
eat with unwashed hands. When rebuked he de- 
clared: * Whatsoever from without entereth into the 
man can not defile him, but that which proceedeth 
out of the man [evil speech], that defileth the man ” 
(Mark vii. 15 and parallels)—a principle which 
scarcely implied the Paulinian abrogation of the 
dietary laws, but was probably intended to convey 
the idea that *the profane can not defile the word 
of God” (Ber. 22a). 

In another direction, also, Jesus in his practises as 
a physician was led to oppose the rigorists of his 
day. The old Hasidsean Sabbath laws were ex- 
tremely severe, as may be seen from the last chap- 
terof the Book of Jubilees; to these the Shammaites 
adhered, prohibiting healing on Sabbath. But there 
were also the Hillelites, who accepted liberal max- 
ims, such as “Where a life is at stake the Sabbath 
law must give way” and “The Sabbath is handed 
over to you, not you to the Sabbath" (Moek., Ki 
Tissa) Jesus, following these latter, performed 
cures on the Sabbath (Mark ii. 27, iii. 1-16, and par- 
allels; Luke xiii. 10-21, xiv. 1-8); but that the 
Pharisees should on this account have planned his 
destruction, as the Gospels record, is absurd. In 
fact, the compilers misunderstood the phrase “The 
son of man is lord of the Sabbath ”—as if this abro-. 
gation of the Sabbath were the privilege of the 
Messiah—as well as the story of the plucking of 
grain by the disciples, which Luke (vi. 1) alone has 
preserved more correctly. It was not on the Sab- 
bath, but on the first day of the second Passover 


week (called óevrepozpó77 from the Biblical expression 
“the morrow of the Sabbath,” Lev. xxiii. 11—14), 


when no new corn was allowed to be eaten before 
some had been offered on the altar, that the disciples 
of Jesus passed through the field and plucked the 
new corn, called “hadash” in rabbinical literature. 
In defending their action Jesus correctly referred to 
David, who ate of the holy bread because he was 
hungry (I Sam. xxi. 5-7)— an argument which 
would not at all apply to the Sabbath. 

Jesus spoke with the power of the Haggadists 
—compare, ¢g., “the men of little faith” (Sotah 
48b); *the eye that lusts, the hand that sins must be 
cut off” (Nid. 18b); “no divorce except for fornica- 
tion " (Git. 90b); * purity like that of achild” (Yoma 
22a)—and not like the men of the Halakah (Luke iv. 

82; comp. Matt. vii. 29, “not like the 
Man of the scribes”). He often opposed the legal- 


People; ism of the Halakists (Matt. xxiii. 9; 
Nota Mark vii 6-28), but he affirmed in 
Reformer. forcible and unmistakable language 
the immutability of the Law (Matt. 

v. 17-19). The Sermon on the Mount, if this was 


ever delivered by him, was never intended to sup- 
plant the law of Moses, though the compiler of the 
Gospel of Matthew sceks to create that impression. 
Nor does any of the apostles or of the epistles 
refer to the new code promulgated by Jesus. Asa- 
matter of fact the entire New Testament teaching is 
based upon the Jewish DipacneE (see Seeberg, “ Ka- 
techismus der Urchristenheit," 1903, pp. 1-44). 
Only in order to be prepared for the kingdom of 
God, which he expected to come in the immediate 
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future and during the lifetime of his hearers (Matt. 
xvi. 28, xxiv. 42-44, xxv. 13), Jesus laid down espe- 
cial rules of conduct for his disciples, demanding of 
them a higher righteousness and purity and a greater 

mutual love than the Pharisees prac- 


The tised (Matt. v. 20, xviii. 4-5). It was 
Kingdom the Essenic spirit which dictated a life 
of God. of voluntary poverty, of abstinence 


from marriage and domestic life, and 
of asceticism (Matt. xix. 12, 21-24, 29), as well as 
that principle of non-resistance to evil which the 
Talmud fiads commendable in “the lovers of God” 
who *take insult and resent not" and shall in the 
life to come “shine like the sun” (Shab. 88b). The 
kingdom of God of which Jesus spoke had a deci- 
dedly political character, and all the apocaly ptic wri- 
ters so regard it. The Messiah with the twelve 
judges of the twelve tribes was expected to rule 
over the land (Matt. xvi. 27, xix. 28); the Judg- 
ment Day was to have its tortures of Gehenna for 
the wicked, and its banquet in Paradise for the 
righteous, to precede the Messianic time (Matt. viii. 
11-12, xviii. 8-9; Luke xiii. 28-29, xiv. 15-24); the 
earth itself was to produce plenty of grapes and 
other fruit of marvelous size for the benefit of the 
righteous, according to Jesus’ own statement to 
John (Papias, in Irenæus, * Adversus Hereses,” v. 
93-84). 

Often Jesus spoke of the “secrets” of the king- 
dom of God in allegories and enigmas (not “ para- 
bles”; sce Matt. xiii. 1-52; comp. ii. 35), “dark say- 
ings? hidden from the foundation of the world 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 2; John xvi. 25, 29), because they re- 


ferred to the kingdom of Satan (Matt. xiii. 39) —that 
is, Rome—whose end was nigh. Of course such 


“secrets” were afterward turned into spiritual mys- 
teries, too deep even for the disciples to compre- 
hend, while simple words announcing the immediate 
nearness of the end were changed into phrases such 
as “The kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 
xvii. 21, for “among you”). On the other hand, the 
rabbinical phrase "the yoke of God's kingdom 
which liberates from the yoke of the kingdom of 
the worldly power? (Ab. iii. 5) is spoken of as “my 
yoke" and declared to be “easy ” (Matt. xi. 29); for 
the allegory of the tares and the wheat (Matt. xiii.) 
used for the heathen and the Jews in the Judgment 
Day, comp. Midr. Teh. to Ps. ii. 12. Occasionally 
political strife, as a means of bringing about the 
catastrophe, is approved by Jesus (Luke xii. 51-58, 
xxii. 86; comp. verses 49-50). 


Like all the Essenes of his time (Tosef., Men. xiii. 


21-28), Jesus was a sworn enemy of the house of the 
high priest Hanan. His indignation at seeing the 
Temple hill turned into a poultry- and cattle-market 
for the benefit of the arrogant hierarchy (Mark xi. 
15-18) fired him into action against these “ bazaars of 
the Hananites” (Derenbourg, “Histoire de la Pales- 
tine,” p. 466), which he called with Jeremiah (vii. 1) 
“a den of thieves”; he seized the tables of the 
money-changers and drove their owners out of the 
Temple. Whether he had then actually claimed for 
himself the titie of Messiah in order to be empow- 
ered to act thus, or whether he allowed the band of 
his followers to call him thus, it is certain that he laid 
no claim to the Messiahship before his entrance into 
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Jerusalem (see Jew. Encyc. iv. 51, s.v. CHRISTIAN- 


ITY; SON OF MAN). According to the more au- 
thentic older records (Mark viii. 31, x. 38, xi. 18, xiv. 
43, and parallels), he was seized by the high priests 
and the Sanhedrin, and 'was delivered over to the 

Roman authorities for execution. The 
His Death. high priests feared the Roman prefect 

(John xviii. 14); but the people clung 
to Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 5; Luke xix. 48, xxi. 38, 
xxiii. 27), and lamented over his death (Luke xxiii. 
48). Later “the Pharisees” were added to the list 
of the persecutors of Jesus (Matt. xxii. 15; Mark xii. 
18; John xviii. 3; and elsewhere), and the guilt of 
shedding his blood was laid upon the Jews, while 
the bloodthirsty tyrant Pontius Pilate was repre- 
sented as having asserted Jesus' innocence (Matt. 
xxvii. 24; John xviii. 28-xix. 16). The term “hea- 
then" or “Romans” was changed into “sinners” or 
“men” (Mark ix. 81, xiv. 41, and parallels), and the 
charge of rebellion against Rome with the implied - 
instigation to refuse the tribute (Luke xxiii. 2) was 
put into the mouth of the Jewish authorities, 
whereas Jesus is represented as having declared: 
“My kingdom is not of this world” (John xviii. 36) 
and “Render to Cæsar the things that are Ceesar's ” 
(Mark xii. 18-17 and parallels). 

The story of the resurrection of Jesus is the natu- 
ral consequence of the belief of his followers in his 
miraculous powers as the subduer of Satan. In- 
deed, it is stated that it was not he alone who arose 
from the grave, but that many saints arose with him 
(Matt. xxvii. 52) just as many saints in Jewish 
folk-lore overcame death (Shab. 55b; Mas. Derek 


Erez, i.); and resurrection is the proof of the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit (Sotah xv. 15; Cant. R., In- 


troduction, 9; see RESURRECTION). The disciples 
and the women who had been his constant compan-: 
iens when he was alive beheld him in 
The Resur- their entranced state'as partaking of 
rection. their meals and heard him address 
to them instruction and argumenta- 
tion (Matt. xxviii. 9, 18-20; Luke xxiv. 27-49; 
John xx. 15-xxi. 28). Many apparitions of Jesus 
after his death were in the course of time related as 
having taken place during his lifetime. "Thus the 
strange stories of his walking at night as a spirit 
upon a lake (Matt. xiv. 24-36; Luke ix. 28-86; and 
parallels), of his transfiguration and conversation 
with Moses and Elijah (Matt. xvii. 1-13), and others 
became current in those credulous times when all 
the Apostles had their visions and direct communi- 
cations from their master, whom they beheld as *the 
Son of Man in the clouds" waiting for “his return 
with myriads of angels" to take possession of this 
earth. And so it came about that, consciously or 
unconsciously, the crystallized thought of genera- 
tions of Essenes and entire chapters taken from their 
apocalyptic literature (Matt. xxiv.-xxv.) were put 
into the mouth of Jesus, the acme and the highest 
type of Essenism. 

It was not the living but the departed Jesus that 
ereated the Church with Peter as the rock (Matt. 
xvi. 18); while, according to the Jewish Haggadah, 
Abraham was made the rock upon which God built 
His kingdom (Yalk., Num. 766). See Lomp's 
PRAYER; LoRD’s SUPPER; SERMON ON THE Mount. 
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K. 

In Jewish Legend: The Jewish legends in 
regard to Jesus are found in three sources, each in- 
dependent of the others—(1) in New Testament apoc- 
rypha and Christian polemical works, (2) in the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash, and (3) in the life of Jesus 
(“Toledot Yeshu‘”) that originated in the Middle 
Ages. Itis the tendency of all these sources to be- 
little the person of Jesus by ascribing to him ille- 
gitimate birth, magic, and a shameful death. In 
view of their general character they are called indis- 
criminately legends. Some of the statements, as 
that referring to magic, are found among pagan wri- 
ters and Christian heretics; and as the Ebionites, 
or Judseo-Christians, who for a long time lived to- 
gether with the Jews, are also classed as heretics, 
conclusions may be drawn from thisas to the origin 
of these legends. 

Itought also to beadded that many of the legends 
have a theologicalbackground. For polemical pur- 
poses, it was necessary for the Jews to insist on the 
illegitimacy of Jesus as against the Davidic descent 
claimed by the Christian Church. Magie may have 
been ascribed him over against the miracles recorded 
in the Gospels; and the degrading fate both on earth 
and hereafter of which the legends speak may be 
simply directed against the ideas of the assumption 
and the resurrection of Jesus. The Jewish legends 
relating to Jesus appear less inimical in character 
when compared with the parallel passages which 
are found in pagan authors and Christian sources, 
more especially as such legends are fixed and fre- 
quently occurring themes of folk-lore; and imagina- 
tions must have been especially excited by the his- 
torical importance which the figure of Jesus came 
to have for the Jews. 

The earliest authenticated passage ascribing illegit- 
imate birth to Jesus is that in Yeb. iv. 3. The mys- 
terious phrase (“that man”) cited in this passage as 
occurring in a family register which R. Simeon ben 
Azza is said to have found seems to indicate that it 
refers to Jesus (see Derenbourg in * R. E. J." i. 298), 
and here occur also the two expressions so often ap- 
plied tq Jesusin later literature— 5p UN (= “that 
anonymous one,” the name of Jesus being avoided) 
and 301 (= “ bastard ” ; for which in later times in} 
vaN was used). Sucha family register may have 
been preserved at Jerusalem in the Judzo-Christian 
community. 

The Jews, who are represented as inimical to 
Jesus in the canonical Gospels also, took him to be 
legitimate and born in an entirely natural manner. 
A contrary statement as to their attitude is ex- 
pressed for the first time in the “Acts of Pilate” 
(“Gospel of Nicodemus,” ed. Thilo, in * Codex Apoc. 
Novi Testamenti," i. 526, Leipsic, 1882; comp. Ori- 
gen, “Contra Celsum," i. 28). Celsus makes the same 
statement in another passage, where he 
refers even to a written source (avayé- 
yparrat), adding that the seducer was a 
soldier by the name of Panthera (le. 
i. 92). The name * Panthera” occurs here for the first 
time; two centuries later it occurs in Epiphanius 
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(*Hres." lxxviii. 7), who ascribes the surname 
“Panther” to Jacob, an ancestor of Jesus; and John 
of Damascus (“De Orthod. Fide." iv., § 15) includes 
the names * Panther ” and * Barpanther ” in the gen- 
ealogy of Mary. It is certain, in any case, that the 
rabbinical sources also regard Jesus as the *son of 
Pandera” (m 35, NTD, N9535), although it is 
noteworthy that he is called also “Ben Stada” 
(NDD ja) (Shab. 104b; Sanh. 67a). 

It appears from this passage that, aside from Pan- 
dera and Stada, the couple Pappus b. Judah and 
Miriam the hairdresser were taken to be the parents 
of Jesus. Pappus has nothing to do with the 
story of Jesus, and was only connected with it 
because his wife happened to be called “ Miriam ” 
(= “Mary ”), and was known to be an adulteress. 

The one statement in which all these confused 
legends agree is that relating to the birth of Jesus. 
Although this is ascribed only to the Jews, even in 
Celsus, the Jews need not necessarily be regarded 
as its authors, for it is possible that it originated 
among hereticsinimical to Jesus, as the Ophites and 
Cainites, of whom Origen says “they uttered such 
hateful aceusations against Jesus as Celsus himself 
did” (“ Contra Celsum," iii. 18). It is probable, fur- 
thermore, that the accusation of illegitimacy was 
not originally considered so serious; it was ascribed 
to the most prominent personages, and is a stand- 
ing motive in folk-lore (Krauss, * Leben Jesu," p. 
214). 

The incident of Jesus concerning the dispute with 
the Scribes was copied by the rabbinical sources 
(Kallah 18b [ed. Venice, 1528, fol. 41c]; comp. N. 
Coronel, “Comment. Quinque," p. 3b, Vienna, 1864, 
and * Batte Midrashot,” ed. Wertheimer, iii. 23, Jeru- 
salem, 1895). All the *'Toledot" editions contain a 
similar story of a dispute which Jesus carried on 
with the Scribes, who, on the ground of that dispute, 
declared him to be a bastard. Analogousto this story 
are numerous tales of predictions by precocious 
boys. | 

The sojourn of Jesus in Egypt is an essential part 
of the story of his youth. According to the Gospels 

he was in that country in his early 

Sojourn in infancy, but Celsus says that he was 
Egypt. in service there and learned magic; 
hence he was there in early manhood. 

This assumption may serve to throw more light on 
the obscure history of Jesus than the account found 
in the Gospels. The Talmud also says that Jesus 
was in Egypt in early manhood. R. Joshua b. 
Perahyah is said to have fled with his pupil Jesus 
to Alexandria in order to escape the persecutions of 
the Jewish king Yannai (1038-76 B.c.); on their re- 
turn Jesus madea remark on the not faultless beauty 
of their hostess, whereupon R. Joshua excommuni- 
cated him; and when Jesus approached him again 
and was not received he set up a brick for his god, 
and led all Israel into apostasy (Sanh. 107b; Sotah 
47a; Yer. Hag. 77d). This account is supplemented 
by the statement, made on the assumption that Ben 
Stada is identical with Ben Pandera, that Ben Stada 
brought magie from Egypt (Shab. 104b) "The 
story that Joshua b. Perahyah, a contemporary of 
Simeon b. Shetah, was the teacher of Jesus, is not 
clearly stated in the various * Toledot"; it is said 
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merely that Jesus was named after this brother of 
his mother. The assumption that Joshua b. Perah- 
yah was the uncle of Jesus is confirmed by Kirki- 
sani, who wrote about 937 a history of Jewish sects 
(ed. Harkavy, & 1, St. Petersburg, 1894; comp. “J. 
Q. R.” vii. 687). The references to Yannai, Salome 
Alexandra, and Joshua b. Perahyah indicate that 
according to the Jewish legends the advent of Jesus 
took place just one century before the actual his- 
torical date; and some medieval apologists for Juda- 
ism, as Nahmanides and Salman Zebi, based on this 
fact their assertion that the “ Yeshu' " mentioned in 
the Talmud was not identical with Jesus; this, how- 
ever, is merely a subterfuge. 

According to Celsus (in Origen, “ Contra Celsum,” 
i. 28) and to the Talmud (Shab. 104b), Jesus learned 
magic in Egypt and performed his miracles by 
means of it: the latter work, in addition, states that he 
cut the magic formulas into his skin. 
Jesus as It does not mention, however, the na- 
Magician. tureofhismagie performances (Tosef., 
Shab. xi. 4; Yer. Shab. 13d); but as 
it states that the disciples of Jesus healed the sick 
*in the name of Jesus dup "(Yer. Shab. 14d; 

‘Ab. Zarah 27b; Eccl. R. i. 8) it may be assumed 
that its author "held the o ce of Jesus also to 
have been miraculous cures. Different in nature is 
the witchcraft attributed to Jesus in the “ Toledot." 
When Jesus was expelled from the circle of scholars, 
he is said to have returned secretly from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, where he inserted à parchment contain- 
ing the “declared name of God” (“Shem ha-Mefo- 
rash”), which was guarded in the Temple, into his 
skin, carried it away, and then, taking it out of his 
skin, he performed his miracles by its means. This 
magic formula then had to be recovered from him, 
aud Judah the Gardener (a personage of the “ Tole- 
dot” corresponding to Judas Iscariot) offered to do 
it; heand Jesus then engaged in an aerial battle (bor- 
rowed from the legend of Srwon Magus), in which 
Judah remained victor and Jesus fled. 

- The accusation of magic is frequently brought 
against Jesus. Jerome mentions it, quoting the 
Jews: * Magum vocant et Judei Dominum meum " 
(“ Ep. lv., ad Ascellam," i. 196, ed. Vallarsi); Mar- 
cus, of the sect of the Valentinians, was, according 
to Jerome, a native of Egypt, and was accused of 
being, like Jesus, a magician (Hilgenfeld, * Ketzer- 
gesch." p. 370, Leipsie, 1884). "There were even 
Christian heretics who looked upon the founder of 
their religion as a magician (Fabricius, in “Codex 
Apocr. Novi Testamenti,” iii. 396), and public opin- 
ion at Rome accused all Christians of magic (W. M. 
Ramsay, “ The Church in the Roman Empire Before 
A.D. 170," pp. 236, 392, London, 1897). The Apos- 
tles were regarded in the same light (“ Acta Petri et 
Andrez," ed. Bonnet, § 8). Neither this accusation 
nor that concerniug the birth of Jesusis found in the 
canonical Gospels, but it occurs in the apocryphal ac- 
counts; e.g., «Gesta Pilati,” ii. 1; “Acta Pilati,” 
version B, ii. 8, iii. 1; 9b. i. 1 (uayefac; comp. yómuc 
srw = “he is a magician ”); 2b. in ed. Tischendorf, 
2d ed., p. 916, “maleficus est"; zb. p. 9838 (* Zeit. 
für die Neutest. Wissenschaft," 1901, iii. 94), with 
which comp. “ veneficus ” = * poisoner " (“ Evang. In- 
fantie Arab." ed. Thilo, $ $ 36). Somewhat different 
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is the accusation that Jesus imposed upon the people 
and led them astray (comp. Bischoff, * Ein Jüdisch- 
Deutsches Leben Jesu," p. 20, Leipsic, 1895: AD 7D, 
often also nyny, and in the Greek texts «Zavóc, Zao- 
mhavoc; comp. TAavE TÓvÓx2ov = “he deceives the peo- 
ple”; John vii. 12). As Balaam the magician and, 
according to the derivation of his name, “destroyer 
of the people,” was from both of these points of 
view a good prototype of Jesus, the latter was also 
called “ Balaam." 

Celsus (i. 62) says there were ten or eleven apos- 
tles. A passage of the Talmud (Sanh. 48a) ascribes 
five disciples to Jesus: “Matthai” (Matthew), 

“Nakai” (Luke), * Nezer ” (Nazarene, 
The Disci- a general designation for Christian in 
ples of antiquity), Boni” (probably the Nico- 
Jesus. demus mentioned by John), and 
“Thoda” (Thaddeus). The following 
are mentioned in the *'Toledot " (Huldricus, p. 35): 
“Simeon " (Peter), * Matthia " (Matthew), * Blikum ” 
(Luke), “Mordecai” (Mark), “Thoda” (Thaddzus), 
and * Johannos ” (John)—thatis, the four evangelists 
plus Peter and Thaddeus. Paul is mentioned in an- 
other connection, and (p. 48) Judas “the betrayer”: 
itis to be noted that the last-named does not occur at 
allin Talmudic legends. The Twelve Apostles are 
mentioned in other versions of the * Toledot" (ed. 
Wagenseil, p. 19; ed. Bischoff, p. 21), while still 
other versions frequently mention a following of 
300, 310, 320, 330 men. It is especially striking that 
all these disciples are described as eminently wise 
and learned, while according to Celsus (i. 68, ii. 46) 
the disciples of Jesus were common men, toll- 
keepers and seamen, an assumption that agrees to 
some extent with the canonical Gospels. 

In all the editions of the * Toledot” the doctrine 
of Jesus is summed up in the statements that he was 
the son of God, born of a virgin mother, a descend- 
ant of David and the promised Messiah; this he 
proved from passages of Scripture, in the rabbinic- 
Talmudic manner. In connection with these state- 

ments he is also represented as en- 


The gaging in disputations with Jewish 
Doctrines scholars. The only specifically Chris- 
of Jesus. tian doctrine mentioned by the Talmud 


is (Shab. 116a, b) that the law of Moses 
has been annulled and the Gospels put in its place— 
the well-known Christian doctrine of the abrogation 
of the Law; the saying of Jesus, ^I have not come 
to take away the law of Moses, but to add to it," is 
also cited (70.). In the “Toledat” the doctrine of 
abrogationis put into the mouth of Peter, and the 
Jatter, secretly intending to separate the Christians 
from the community in the interest of the Jews, 
promulgates the following tenets: Jesus suffered the 
pain and punishment of death in order to redeem 
from hell those that believe in him (comp. I Cor. xv. 
26, 55); believers shall not hurt the Jews (comp. 
Acts iii. 26); one who deserves to be accompanied 
one mile only shall be accompanied two miles; both 
cheeks shall be offered if one cheek has been struck 
(comp. Matt. v. 39-41); instead of the Sabbath, Sun- 
day shall be kept holy; Easter shall be celebrated 
instead of the Passover, Pentecost instead of the 
Feast of Weeks, etc.; circumcision is abrogated, 
and the dietary laws annulled. All these doctrines 
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are merely external, while the essential points of the 
teachings of Jesus are hardly alluded to. 

Jesus performed all his miracles by means of 
magic, as stated above. These miracles are not 
specitied in the Talmud, but they are in the “Tole- 
dot”; they are partly such as are mentioned in the 
Gospels, as the healing of the halt, blind, and lep- 
rous, and are somewhat different in nature, though 
based on the Gospels, as the story of Jesus walking 
on the sea on a heavy millstone (“Toledot "—ed. 
Wagenseil, p. 14; ed. Huldricus, p. 48; ed. Bischoff, 
p. 25; MS. Adler, in Krauss, “Leben Jesu," p. 119; 
comp. Matt. xiv. 25, xviii. 6). Other miracles are 
derived from apocryphal accounts, as the story that 
Jesus fashioned birds from clay or marble and put 
life into them; this occurs also in the * Gospel of 
Thomas," in “Evang. Infantie Arab." $ 86 (Thilo, 
tb. i. 111), and inthe Koran. These legends are much 
amplified in the later “ Toledot," although the sub- 
stance remains the same. 

The Talmudic account of the manner of executing 
a person guilty of leading the people astray (Sanh. 
67a) would be of signal historical importance if it 
were certain that it referred to Jesus. The proceed- 
ing against one who incites others to deny the re- 

ligion of their fathers consists in con- 


Trial and victing him of his guilt by means of 
Death of concealed witnesses, as follows: The 
Jesus. accused is placed in an inner room 


witha light, sothat witnesscs unknown 
to him and watching him from an, outer room can 
see and hear him clearly. Then a companion says 
to him: “Tell me again what you told me in confi- 
dence [in regard to renouncing our religion].” If 
he does so, the other replies: “ How could we leave 
our God in heaven and serve idols?” If he recants 
now, itis well; butif he says, “It is our duty and 
we must do it,” then the witnesses outside take him 
into court and he is stoned. “Thus they did with 
Ben Stada at Lydda, who was hanged on the eve of 
the Passover.” This passage refers to Jesus only if 
he is regarded as identical with Ben Stada; this can 
hardly be assumed in view of the reference to Lydda. 
The frequently repeated statement that Jesus was 
condemned for inciting to apostasy (rq MDD) is 
based on Sanh. 48a; there is added the entirely im- 
probable statement that forty days before the con- 
demnation of Jesus a herald called upon any one 
who could say anything in his favor to come for- 
ward and testify, but that no one appeared. 

The proceeding is related very differently in the 
“Toledot”; although the several editions of the same 
differ in detail they agree in substance. The follow- 
ing account is found in a rather old edition (see 
Krauss, /.c. pp. 48 et seg.). The scholars of Israel 
took Jesus into the synagogue of Tiberias and bound 
him toa pillar; when his followers came to liberate 
him, a battle occurred in which the Jewish party was 
worsted and his disciples took him to Antiochia. 
On the eve of Passover he entered Jerusalem riding 
on an ass (comp. Matt. xxi. 4-17), disguised—ac- 
cording toseveral editions—so that his former disciple 
Judas had to betray him in order to secure his seizure. 
He was executed on the eve of the Passover fes- 
tival, which was also the eve of the Sabbath. The 
executioners were not able to hang him upon a tree, 
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for he had conjured all trees, by means of the name 
of God, not to receive him, and therefore they all 
broke; he was finally received by a large cabbage- 
stalk (comp. Targ. Sheni to Esth. vii. 9). IIe was 
buried on the same day, in conformity with the 
Law, and the apostates, his disciples, wept at his 
tomb. 

According to the “Toledot ” his disciples sought 
for his body in the tomb, but being unable to find 
it they used the incident as proof before Queen 
Helena that he who had been slain had ascended 
into heaven. It then appeared that a man—some- 
times called *Judas the Gardener" (Judas Isca- 
riot), sometimes, indefinitely, the * master of the 
garden "—had taken the body out of the grave, used 
it as a dam to keep the water out of his garden, and 
had flooded the tomb. Then there was joy again in 
Israel; the body was taken before the queen at 
Jerusalem, and the Christians were shamed. Three 
points deserve notice in this account: (1) The fact 
that the body was stolen. According to Matt. xxvii. 
64, the Pharisees asked Pilate to guard the tomb so 
that the disciples might not steal the body and say 
that.Jesus had ascended into heaven; but when the 
report was nevertheless circulated that Jesus had 
ascended, the Pharisees bribed the soldiers to say that 
the body had been stolen by the disciples (Matt. 
xxvii. 13) The “Gospel of Nikodemus,” § 18 
(Thilo, $5. i. 616), adds that the Jews still persisted in 
this statement. A similar story is known to Justin 
(* Dial. cum Tryph." § 108; comp. § 17) and Euse- 
bius (* Hist. Eccl." ch. iv. 18), while in the pseudo- 
Clementine “ Recognitiones " (i., $ 42) this assertion is 
ascribed to *others" (probably the Jews). (2) The 
statement of the theft of the body and the statement 
of the gardener who was afraid that the multitude 
of disciples might destroy his lettuce-beds were both 
known to Tertullian (“De Spectaculis," & 80). (8) 
The insult offered to the body in the streets of Jeru- 
salem is alluded to in the Koran (see below). 

It is clear, therefore, that the Jewish legends deny 
the resurrection of Jesus; the halakic assertion that 
Balaam (7.e., the prototype of Jesus) had no part in 
the future life must also be especially noted (Sanh. 
X.2). Itisfurthersaid: “The pupils of the recreant 
Balaam inherit hell" (Abot v. 19). Jesus is accord- 

ingly, in the following curious Tal- 

Ihe Resur- mudic legend, thought to sojourn in 
rection. hell. A certain Onkelos b. Kalonikos, 
son of Titus’ sister, desired to embrace 

Judaism, and called up from hell by magic first 
Titus, then Balaam, and finally Jesus, who are here 
taken together as the worst enemies of Judaism. 
He asked Jesus: “ Who is esteemed in that world?” 
Jesus said: “Israel.” “Shallone join them?” Jesus 
said to him: “Further their well-being; do nothing 
to their detriment; whoever touches them touches 
even the apple of His eye." Onkelos then asked 
the nature of his punishment, and was told that it 
was the degrading fate of those who mock the wise 
(Git. 56b-57a). This most revolting passage was ap- 
plied in the Middle Ages to another Jesus (e.g., by - 
R. Jehiel, in the Paris disputation; * Wikkuah,” p. 
4, Thorn, 1878). A parallel to the story is found in 
the statement of the “Toledot” that when Judas 
found he could not touch Jesus in any way in the 
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aerial battle, he defiled him. This feature naturally 
especially angered Christians (see Wagenseil, “Tela 
Ignea Satanz," p. 77). According to a passage in 


the Zohar (Steinschneider, * Polemische Litteratur,” 


p. 862) the same degrading fate is meted out to 
both Jesus and Mohammed. 

Legends regarding Jesus are found in Moham- 
medan folk-lore. Although the innocence of Mary is 
most emphatically asserted, there are such striking 
parallels to Jewish legends that this material must 
certainly have been taken from Judaism into the 
Koran. In that work, also, it is stated that Jesus 
formed birds out of clay and endowed them with 
life (sura iii, 48); both the Koran and Jalal al-Din 
(in Maracci, “ Refutatio Alcorani,” fol. 114b, Patavii, 
1698) refer to the peculiar clothing worn by the dis- 
ciples of Jesus; and in Ibn Said (Maracci, 7.c. fol. 
118b) is found the statement that the body of Jesus 
was dragged with ropes through the streets. 

The cardinal point in the Jewish legends concerns 
the birth of Jesus. This question is discussed by both 

the Samaritans (“Chronique Samari- 


Karaites taine,” ed. Neubauer, p. 18, Paris, 
and Sa- 1873) and the Karaites, as may be seen 
maritans. in a recently published passage from 


the work of the Karaite Judah Ha- 
dassi (^J. Q. R.” viii. 440). Other essential points 


are that Jesus performed his miracles by conjuring 


with the name of God (db. viii. 486), and the leg- 
end appended to the * Toledot" editions regarding 
the finding of the cross (2. viii. 488). The Karaites, 
however, had their own “Toledot.” Meswi al- 
'Akkbari, the founder of a Karaite sect, engaged in 
similar polemics against the Christian doctrines 
(^ R. E, J.” xxxiv. 182). 

The Jewish legends referring to Jesus can not be 
regarded as originally purely Jewish, because the 
Christian Antichrist legends also make use of them. 
The Antichrist is born of a wandering virgin, the 

latter being, according to one version, 
Antichrist a Danitic, hence Jewish, woman, while 


Legends. the father belongs to the Latin race 
(corresponding to the Roman soldier 
Panthera). Similar details are found in the Ar- 


MILUS legend (Bousset, “Der Antichrist,” p. 99, 
Gottingen, 1895; Krauss, “Das Leben Jesu," p. 
216). 
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JESUS B. PHABI: High priest (c. 30 B.c.). 
He was deposed by Herod thé Great, his office being 
given to Simon, the son of Boethus, tho kin g's father- 
in-law (Josephus, * Ant.” xv. 9, $3). Jesus’ father's 
name in this passage of Josephus (ed. Niese) has the 


form 9oaf:; the same name was borne by the high 
priests Ishmael b. Phabi I. (c. 15 c.£.) and II. (c. 60 
C.E.) and is found in rabbinical works (also *3N5, 
*287D5, YIN). 

The name is probably Egyptian (see Parthey, 
" Aegyptische Personennamen," s.v. @afic); hence 
the many variants in Greek as well as in Hebrew 
texts. It follows from this that Jesus b. Phabi was 
a native of Egypt, like his predecessor Hananeel 
(Parah iii. 5) and his successor Simon, who was of 
the family of the Boethusians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 223: Sehürer, Gesch. 
3d ed.. ii. 216; Krauss, Lehnwoórter, ii. 419; Wilcken, Griech- 
ische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien, Index, s.v. Payiv 
and Padus, Leipsic and Berlin, 1899. 


G. S. Kr. 
JESUS SIRACH. See SIRACH. 


JESUS BIN ZAPPHA (perhaps Zopha ; com- 
pare I Chron. vii. 35): General (otparyyéc) of Idumea 
in the first century, appointed by the revolutionary 
government of Jerusalem after Cestius Gallus had 
been driven away. Jesus' companion was Eleazar 
b. Neos; and both belonged to high-priestly fami- 
lies (Josephus, “ B. J.” ii. 20, 84). Niger of Perea, 
who had been until then governor of Idumza, was 
commanded to place himself under the orders of the 
two generals (25.). Jesus is perhaps identical with 
8 former high priest of the same name, who, to- 
gether with other nobles, fled from Jerusalem to the 
homans shortly before the destruction of the Tem- 
ple (2b. vi. 2, § 2). 


G S. KR. 


JETHRO (vn; Jether [57] in Ex. iv. 18).— 
Biblical Data: Priest of Midian and father-in-law 
of Moses (Ex. iii. 1 e? al.). In the account of the 
marriage of his daughter Zipporah to Moses (Ex. ii. 
16-21), he is called “Reuel ? s = “God is his 
friend”; see also Hogas). Happening one day to 
be at the well where Jethro's daughters were draw- 
ing water for their flocks, Moses had occasion to de- 
fend them against some shepherds who attempted to 
drive them away. Jethro, out of gratitude, gave 
him his daughter Zipporah. After Moses and the 
Israelites had crossed the Red Sea Jethro went to 
Moses with the latter's wife and two sons (Ex. 
xviii. 1-5). When Moses told Jethro of all the mira- 
cles done for the Israelites by Yawn, Jethro, rejoi- 
cing, exclaimed, “Now I know that the Lord is 
greater than all gods," and offered burnt offerings 
and sacrifices. Jethro advised Moses to appoint 
deputies to assist him to judge the Israelites and 
render his burdens lighter. After this Jethro re- 
turned to his own country (Ex. xviii. 8-27). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
—— In Rabbinical Literature: The different 
names of Jethro puzzled the Talmudists: some 
thought that his real name was “ Hobab," and that 
Reuel was his father (see Hopas); others thought 
that his name was “Reuel,” interpreting it “the 
friend of God” (see JETHRO—BIBLICAL Data, and 
comp. the view of some modern scholars, who hold 
that his name was “ Reuel,” and that “Jethro” was 
a title, “his Excellency”). According to Simeon 
b. Yohai, he had two names, “Hobab” and 
“Jethro” (Sifre, Num. 78). It is, however, gen- 
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erally accepted that he had seven names: 
“ Reuel,” *Jether," “Jethro,” “Hobab,” * Heber,” 
“Keni” (comp. Judges i. 16, iv. 11), 


His and “Putiel”; Eleazar’s father-in- 
Names. law (Ex. vi. 25) being identified 


with Jethro by interpreting his name 
either as “he who abandoned idolatry " or as “ who 
fattened calves for the sake of sacrifices to the idol " 
(Ex. R. xxvii. 7; Mek., Yitro, 'Amalek, 1; Tan., 
Shemot, 11; comp. Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Ex. 
vi. 25 and Sotah 44a). 

Jethro together with Balaam and Job was con- 
sulted by Pharaoh as to the means for extermina- 
ting the children of Israel; and as he dissuaded 
Pharaoh from his design, he was recompensed in 
that his descendants, the Rechabites, sat with the 
Sanhedrin in the Temple (Sanh. 106a; Ex. R. i. 12; 
comp. I Chron. ii. 55). In Ex. R. xxvii. 5 it is said 
that Jethro and Amalek were consulted by Pharaoh, 
and that both advised him to throw the male chil- 
dren into the river; but, seeing that Amalek was 
excluded from both this and the future life (comp. 
Ex. xvii. 14), Jethro repented. 

R. Joshua and R. Eleazar ha-Moda'i disagree as 
to Jethro's position in Midian: according to one, the 
words “kohen Midyan " mean that he was the priest 
of Midian; according to the other, * prince of Mid- 
ian” (Mek. 4c; Ex. R. xxvii. 2. The opinion 
that Jethro was a priest is met with in Ex. R. i. 35 
and in Tan., Yitro, 5. Itis further said (Ex. R. le.) 
that Jethro, having remarked that the worship of an 
idol was foolish, abandoned it. The Midianites there- 
fore excommunicated him, and none would keep 
his flocks; so that his daughters were compelled to 
tend them and were ill-treated by the shepherds. 
This, however, is in conflict with another statement, 
to the effect that Jethro gave his daughter Zipporah 
to Moses on condition that their first son should be 
brought up in the worship of idols, and that Moses 
swore to respect this condition (Mek. /.c.; Yalk., Ex. 
169). 

Whether Jethro went to the wilderness before or 
after the Torah was given, and consequently what 
it was that induced him to go to the wilderness, are 
disputed points among the Rabbis (Zeb. 116a; Yer. 
Meg. i. 11; Mek. Le.) According to some, it was 
the giving of the Torah; according to others, the 
crossing of the Red Sea dry-shod, or the falling of 
the manna. 

The manner in which Jethro announced his arrival 
to Moses is also variously indicated. According to 
R. Eliezer, Jethro sent a messenger; according to 
R. Joshua, he wrote a letter and tied it to an arrow 
which he shot into the camp. Moses did not go out 

alone to meet his father-in-law; but 

Honored was accompanied by Aaron, Nadab, 

by Moses. Abihu, and the seventy elders of Israel, 
in order to honor Jethro. Some say 

that even the Shekinah itself went out to meet him 
(Mek. U.c.; Tan., Yitro, 6). The words “wa-yihad 
Yitro? (Ex. xviii. 9), generally translated “and 
Jethro rejoiced," are interpreted by the Talmudists 
as “he circumcised himself”; or “he felt a stinging 
in his flesh”; that is to say, he was sorry for the loss 
of the Egyptians, his former coreligionists. By an 
interchange of the m with the n, the phrase would 


read “wa-yihad,” meaning “he became a Jew” 
(Tan., Yitro, 5). 

Jethro was the first to utter a benediction (31123) 
to God for the wonders performed by Him for the 
Israelites (comp. Ex. xviii. 10), Sucha thing had 
not been done either by Moses or by any of the 
Israelites (Sanh. /.c.; Mek. Lc. 2). Jethro knew that 
YuwH was greater than all the gods (comp. Ex. 
xviii. 11), because he had previously worshiped all 
the idols of the world (Moek. Ze. ; Tan. 7.e.); but at 
the same time he did not deny to idols all divine 
power (Yalk., Ex. 269). According to R. Joshua, 
Moses purposely sent Jethro away in order that he 
should not be present at the revelation of the Law 
(comp. Ex. xviii. 27, Hebr.). 

S. S. M. SEL. 

JEW (The Word): Up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury this word was spelled in Middle English in 
various ways: “Gyu,” * Giu," “ Gyw,” “Tu,” “Tuu,” 
“Tuw,” “Jeu,” *Ieuu," *Ieuz," “Iwe,” “TIow,” 
« Iewe," « Jeue,” “Tue” (* Ive my T Tew,” “Jew.” 
All these forms were derived from the Old French 
“Giu,” which was earlier written “Juieu,” derived 
from the Latin accusative “Judæum” with the eli- 
sion of the letter “d.” The Latin form “Judeus” 
was derived from the Greek *Iovdaiog; and this in 
turn from the Aramaic Ny, corresponding to the 
Hebrew aym, a gentilic adjective from the proper 
name “Judah,” seemingly never applied to mem- 
bers of the tribe, however, but to members of the 
nationality inhabiting the south of Palestine (Jer. 
xliii. 9). It appears to have been afterward extended 
to apply to Israelites (II Kings xvi. 3) in the north. 
The English word is met with in the plural form as 
early as 1175, in the Lambert “ Homilies”; in earlier 
English the form “Iudea,” derived from the place- 
name “ Iudea,” is found in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels 
(John xviii. 85) of about the year1000. Ormin, about 
1900, uses the form *Judeow," derived from Old 
High German *Judeo," from which the modern 
German “Jude” is also derived. 

Iu the Old Testament the term * Jew " appears to 
be applied to adherents of the worship of Ynwnir as 
conducted at Jerusalem after the Exile: it is thus 
used in the late Book of Esther. In more modern 
usage the word is often applied to any person of the 
Hebrew race, apart from his religious creed. At one 
time during the emancipation erathere was atend- 
ency among Jews to avoid the application of the 


term to themselves; and from 1860 onward the 


words “Hebrew " and “Israelite” were employed to 
represent persons of Jewish faith and race, as in the 
titles “ Alliance Israélite Universelle? and “United 
Hebrew Charities.” At the present time the name 
* Jew " is being more commonly employed. 

The word is sometimes used as an adjective, as in 
“Jew Bill,” “Jew boy,” etc.; frequently in special 
combinations, asin *Jew-baiting," corresponding to 
the German * Juden Hetze,” and in “Jew bail,” in- 
sufficient bail; but more often in the genitive, as 
“ Jew’s eye,” a proverbial expression for something 
very valuable, used by Shakespeare (“ Merchant of 
Venice,” Act II., Scene V., line 48); “ Jews’ houses," 
remains of ancient smelting-furnaces in Cornwall; 
“Jews’ tin,” lumps of tin found in the “Jews’ 
houses." The term occurs in very many names of 
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plants, as ^ Jews'-apple," the egg-plant (Solanum es: 
culentum); * Jew-bush ? (Pedilanthus tithymaloides); 
* Jews'-myrtle," butchers'-broom; “ Jews’ frankin- 
cense,” a plant of the genus Styrax; * Jews'-mallow ” 
(Corchorus olitortus), a plant of the linden family; 
“ Jews’-thorn,” the Christ’s-thorn. 

Of the several terms derived from the word * Jew ” 
the only derivations in common use are “Jewess,” 
“Jewish,” and JEWRY; but there are several curi- 
ous more or less obsolete forms, as “Jewhead” 
(1800), “Jewhood” (Carlyle), “Jewishness,” “ Jew- 
dom,” * Jewism," and “Jewship,” all used for the 
religious system of the Jews, as well as “Jewling, ” 
used by Purchas (1618) for a small or young Jew. 
As adverbs are used "Jjewishly" and “Jewly” 
(Wyclif, 1882). In more modern English the adjec- 
tival and adverbial derivations are from the original 
Latin form—* Judaic,” “Judaical” (rare), *Judaic- 
ally," radically connected with the word * Judaism.” 
The chief derivations, however, “ Judaizer,” * Juda- 
ist," and “Judaistic,” with the verb “Judaize” and 
the noun * Judaization," refer rather to Jewish tend- 
encies in the Christian Church than to any specific- 
ally Jewish characteristics. 

Special classes of Jews have often specific names; 
thus, in the Caucasus, * Bergjuden”; those in Maga, 
near Shemachi, “ Biki.” Those of Jamaica used to be 
called “Smouse Jews” (H. Adams, “ History of the 
Jews," p. 459); those of northwest Africa are termed 
Daceatun and “ Riff Jews”; while those who have 
nominally left Judaism have often special names, 
such as Manawos, “Chuetas,” “Anusim,” * Mai- 
min,” “Jedid al-Islam,” and Crypro-JEws. Sym- 
bolic epithets for the Jews are: “Chosen People,” 
“ People of the Book ” (supposed to be derived from 
Mohammed, who, however, used the term * Peoples 
of a Book” (or Scripture) as applying equally to 
Jews, Christians, and Sabeans), “ Peculiar People" 
(comp. M. K. 16b), “Israel,” * Jeshurun,” * Keneset 
Yisrael,” “Dove” (comp. D. Kohan, “Yonah,” in 
" Ha-Asif," 1889, v.), “The Nation,” “The Race,” 
“The Lily ” (comp. Cant. v. 18). 

Slang names, given to the Jews by their oppo- 
nents, also occur, as * Sheeny " in English, “Zit” in 
Russian, *Youtre" in French. Among Russian 
Jews a distinction is made between * Yehudi," a Jew 
of German origin, and * Yid," one of Russian or Lith- 
uanian extraction, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, Jtidische Stamm, i. 10-19, ii. 97-98: 
Allg. Zeit. Jud. ii. 241; Jewish Voice, Feb. 23, 1900; Mur- 
ray’s New English Dict. . J 


JEW, THE: Jewish monthly whose avowed ob- 
ject finds expression in its subtitle as "being a 
defense of Judaism against all adversaries, and par- 
ticularly against the insidious attacks of Israel's ad- 
vocate." It was published in New York city and 
edited by Solomon H. Jackson from March 1, 1823, 
to March 1, 1825. “The Jew” was the first Jewish 
periodical published in the United States, and was 
aimed against Christian conversionists. 

G. A. M. F. 

JEW BILL. See ENGLAND. 

JEW OF MALTA. See BARABAS. 


J EWELL, JACOB: Owner of the largest trav- 
eling circus in England; died Sept., 1884; tenant, 


under W. Holland, of North Woolwich Gardens for 
about fifteen years. Jewell attended the English 
and Continental fairs for more than sixty years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boase, Modern English Biography, ii. 97. 
J 


JEWESSES: Anthropologically considered, 
Jewesses present certain distinctive physiognomic 
and epidermic characteristics marking them off from 
the male members of their race. It has been ob- 
served that as a rule they show the Jewish type of 
feature and expression more markedly. Investiga- 
tion appears to have developed the fact that their 
skin is darker than that of the men, while their hair 
is lighter (Fishberg, in “ American Anthropologist,” 
+1903, pp. 92-93). Combining the two factors, it is 
found that 58.39 per cent of Jewesses are brunettes 
as against 66.82 per cent of male Jews. On the 
other hand, Jewesses seem to be less afflicted with 
color-blindness (see Eyes). They are superior in 
keenness of sight (Jacobsand Spielman, in “ Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute,” xix. 80), but in- 
ferior in all other anthropological measurements. 
It would also appear that the “custom of women” 
(Gen. xxxi. 35) appears earlier among Jewesses than 
among other European females (see Nippau). 


BIEL GRAPHS Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, pp. 
= J 


JEWISH ABEND-POST : Yiddish newspaper, 
issued daily except Saturday and Jewish holidays, 
established in New York Feb. 3, 1899, by Jacob 
Saphirstein and Joseph L. Rosenbaum; now (1904) 
published by the Jewish Press Publishing Company. 
Its first editor was George Selikovich; and among 
its chief collaborators have been Philip Krantz, 
Hayyim Malitz, Jacob Magidoff, and M. Seifert. 
N. M. Shaikevich, the Yiddish novelist, has writ- 
ten for it several long serial stories. Its weekly 
edition, the “Jewish Journal,” first appeared May 


26, 1899. 
G. | P. Wi. 
JEWISH ADVANCE. See LEESER, Isaac; 
PERIODICALS. 


JEWISH ADVOCATE. See PERIODICALS. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE, THE: Oldest and 
most influential Anglo-Jewish newspaper; published 
in London, England; next to the “ Allgemeine Zei- 
tung des Judenthums,” the oldest Jewish newspaper 
in existence. It first appeared Nov. 12, 1841, under 
the editorship of D. Meldola and M. Angel, in quarto, 
which was soon changed to octavo. On Oct. 18, 
1844, under the editorship of Joseph Mitchell, it 
took the title of “The Jewish Chronicle (New 
Series) and Working Man's Friend"; it appeared 
only fortnightly till July 9, 1847, when it became 
a weekly; from Aug. 18, 1854, it was edited by M. 
H. Bresslau, who changed the title to “The Jewish 
Chronicle and Hebrew Observer.” From Jan. 12, 
1855, A. Benisch assumed the editorship, which he 
retained till April 2, 1869, when Michael Henry took 
charge of the paper until his death. Benisch then 
resumed the editorship (June 18, 1875). which he re- 
tained till July 21, 1878. He bequeathed the paper 
to the Anglo-Jewish Association, which, however, 
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sold the proprietary rights to Asher I. Myers, Syd- 
ney M. Samuel, and Israel Davis. 

Asher I. Myers was the managing editor till his 
death in 1909. Under his editorship the paper ob- 
tained a very influential position in the London 
community by its prompt publication of news, its 
reports of important public meetings, its corre- 
spondence from leading members of the community, 
and by the growing practise of publishing all family 
notices in its advertising columns. “The Jewish 
Chronicle," under his direction, was also one of the 


earliest Jewish newspapers to resort frequently to. 


illustration. On his death the managing editorship 
was assumed by M. Duparc, and the newspaper 
itself became the property of Israel Davis, who had 
survived his two associate owners. 

The newspaper throughout has been conservative 
in tendency, though admitting correspondence on 
variousreforms. <A special feature has been made of 
book-reviews, 2 running column of which is (1904) 
contributed by Israel Abrahams under the caption 
"Books and Bookmen." On the occasion of the 
paper's jubilee in 1891 a separate jubilee number was 
issued, to which most of the prominent writers and 
authorities in the Anglo-Jewish world contributed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobsand Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, 


pp. 148-149; The Jewish Chronicle, Nov. 18, 1891 (Jubilee 
Number). 


G. J. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE (Baltimore; Boston; 
Mobile). See PERIODICALS. 

JEWISH COLONIAL TRUST, THE (Jü- 
dische Colonialbank): The financial instrument 
of the Zionist movement. Its establishment was 
suggested at the First Zionist Congress, held at 
Basel in 1897; the first definite steps toward its in- 
stitution were taken at Cologne, May, 1898. It was 
conceived by the political Zionists as a financial in- 
strument which should hold in trust the moneys of 
the Zionists for the direct purposes of the move- 
ment, and, at the same time, should act as a bank 
and carry on business according to the methods of 
the commercial world. These slightly conflicting 
. ideas rested on a basic principle of the Zionist move- 
ment, namely, that it must not serve as a charity, 
but must teach and foster independence. On the 
other hand, it was recognized by the Zionists that 
financial power is needed to support diplomatic 
negotiations. 

The idea of founding the trust met with Zionist 
sympathy from the start, and in May, 1898, the pre- 
liminary committee, consisting of Da- 
vid Wolfsohn and Dr. M. Boden- 
heimer of Cologne, and Dr. Rudolph 
Schauer of Mayence, issued the first 
statement of the proposed institution and the first 
call for subscriptions. The purposes of the trust 
were described as the economic development and 
strengthening of the Jewish colonies in Palestine 
and Syria, the purchase of land for new settlements 
on a “publicly and legally recognized” basis, the 
development of trade, industry, and commerce in 
the colonies, the loaning of money on bond and 
mortgage and the making of advances for coloni- 
zation, and the establishment of savings-banks 
or banking-offices in the colonies. The statement 


Origina- 
tion. 


also referred to the purchase of concessions, etc., 
in Asia Minor, especially in Syria and Palestine, par- 
ticular consideration being given to railway conces- 
sions and the building of harbors. Other points 
mentioned were the administration of the National 
Fund (see Zionism) and the carrying on of ordinary 
banking and exchange business. 

It was decided that the principal office of the bank 
should be in London, that it should be registered 
under the English Companies Acts, and that the 
capital stock should be two millions sterling, issued 
in one-pound shares. Prospective shareholders 
were permitted to secure shares by a payment of 
10 per cent per share, the balance to be subscribed 
within a stated period. These preliminaries were 
terminated on July 15, 1898, and the chairman of 
the committee was able to submit so gratifying a 
report to the Second Zionist Congress that the estab- 
lishment of the bank was immediately decided upon. 
A numerous financial committee was appointed to 
represent Zionist interests in every country, and the 
institution was incorporated as a limited company 
under the English Companies Acts on March 20, 
1899. The sum of £2,051 5s. was paid in stamp- 
duties. 

At anextraordinary general meeting heldin Aug., 
1899, the shareholders revised the first paragraph of 
the memorandum of the articles of agreement as 
follows: “To promote, develop, work, and carry on 
colonization schemes in the East, by preference in 
Palestine and Syria, and further to promote, develop, 
work, and carry on industries and undertakings in 
Palestine, Syria, or in any other part of the world.” 

The predominance of the council of administration 
was assured by the allocation of the first hundred 
shares as “founders’ shares,” which are entitled, at 
any general meeting of the company, or at any poll, 
to as many votes as there are ordinary shares rep- 
resented at that meeting or poll. 

The first governors of the trust were Dr. Schauer 
of Mayence, Leib Schalit of Riga, and Abraham 
Hornstein of Kiev. | 

The prospectus, which stipulated that the com- 
pany should not make an allotment until 250,000 
shares had been subscribed, was issued April 29, 1899, 
from the offices in Broad street, London. The largest 
number of applications were for single shares, from 
applicants who undertook to pay for their holdingsin 
five instalments, ata premium of 2} per cent, within 
one year. Even the single shares were divided, 
especially in Galicia, between from four to eight 
persons. "The applications, which, by the end of 
the following month, had made the establishment 
of the trust certain, represented over 100,000 share- 
holders; and special accommodations for the register 
at Somerset House, London, were necessary. The 
application for shares, above the necessary minimum, 
did not proceed very rapidly, until, in 1900, a sys- 
tem of share clubs was invented by an independent 
organization to facilitate the purchase of holdings on 
a still smaller allotment scheme. At the Zionist 
Congress of 1900 the deposits from various coun- 
tries having been drawn into the central office, the 
trust was declared ready to transact business, and 
it was decided to devote part of the capital to the 
eventual founding of branches in Russia and Pales- 
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tinc. This plan was taken in hand in 1902, and a 

subsidiary eorporation, the Anglo-Palestine Com- 

pany, was formed and a branch opened in Jaffa. 
At the 1908 annual general meeting, held in Basel, 
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| yo : TO OUR READERS. ; 
We have always anticipated the appearance of a truly Jewish paper, with the 
most lively satisfaction ; for we knew, that the existence among us, af an organ of 
. mutual communication, was a-desideratum of such magaitude, that the person 
_ supplying it would be entitled to the thanks of his brethren, and be a man to be 
envied, Our’ sentiments, therefore, on this occasion, when we ourselves: are 
s nabled ts Jay before you the required medium, are of the mast grateful kind. We 
feel that we hive done a something that may rescue us from the common fate of 
yoankind—eblivien ;—that we have projected (and it remains with you to Say, 
whether our intentions shali be carried out to their fullest extent) a work, : 
while it will make every dew- familiar with the condition of his fellow Israelites, 
will ako supply him with the means of becoming better satisfied with his own, by 
traeling him ty render it subservient to a better Jot; one that slone can secure 
happiness here, agd ensure beatitude hereafter :—for with God's blessing, we would | 
instenet him how to know himself, to love maukind, and to seek his Creator. — 
We enter on our task then with alacrity, cheered to our prospective midnight : 
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Jabour and enceasing mental toil, by the bright, the glorious thoug 
may, under Divine Providence, be the humble instruments ‘af regenerating, at. 
teust, u portion of our brethren; and like the © orb of night," while dispensing: a 
gentle Hight to those around, rejoice in our own heaven-borrowed brilliancy, for 
brilliant indeed will he one career, can we but effect our object. C 
Our prospectus has already made you acquainted with our purpose; we will 
here advert ta it again. We propose to divide our matter into four distinct parts: 
Ist.—Religivus and moral instructíon.. Zndly.—Local intelligence, Historical 
Xuf.rmation, and facts, exclusively Jewish. — 3rdly.— Original articles, — 4thly— 
Text books. i days 
dot, "The advantages to be derived from our first division, “religious and moral 
instruction” mustat once present themselves; for what can confer greater benefit 
-oninan, than the knowledge of his duty towards Goi and his fellow-creatures— 
what can tend se much to his spiritual welfare as the former? what contribute so 
much to improve his sosial condition ag the latter? How can his happiness -be 
better consnited, than hy pointing out to him, that in gratitude for the number. 
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requiret to love his neighbour a5 himself, and to. seek the presence of his Maker 
Usrough the tenets of our holy religion ;—-a religion, the basis of all others, standing 
out in all its original purity, after the lapse of ages; while other creeds, since 
framed, but of man's devising, have crumbled into nought, and left no trace to 
nell that they have bean, Time has breathed his withering blast o'er their nothing- 
nee, aud like the clay that made them, they have vanished fur ever. 
?ndlv. By local intelligence, we mean the proceedings of our many congrega- 
tiens at home and abread ; their exertions in the cause of religion and charity, and 
their progress in knowledge. e 
, “tan the thought, that what they have done is appreciated? and what promote the 
"desire of doing good among us, so much as their example? Facts exclusively 
Jewish, will consist of anecdotes of eminent men, reports of public meetings, 
extracts from fureign ati domestic journals, and a calender of current festivals, 
sb, Ke. Our historical information will be derived from authentic records, 
Jidiy. For original articles, we trust partially, to the kindness of contributors " 
but we are acsured, that we are correct in. out anticipations of numerous corres- 
poudences; for wc know (ourselves) of many—-and there must be others, with 
whom we are not acquainted, who will be but too anxious to. give’ publicity to 
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FIRST PAGE OF THE FIRST ISSUE OF 

the directors recommended, and the shareholders 

approved, the payment of a dividend of five pence 

per share; and it was decided to found branches of 

the trust in the East End of London and in New 

York, and to take steps for catrying into effect the 
VII.—12 
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ght, that. we ^ 


less. benetits he receives at the hands of a gracious and merciful Proviilence, he is- 


What can better stimulate them to renewed efforts, ` 


"heir Opinions. on subjects connected with Jewish wel(ate; and willing to ^ommii 
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“worshiping Him through the medimn of cur affections and hopes, and not our 


* destroy ui in our birth—but we feel you will decree us life; and further, we coa- 


Jewish Chronicle 
Jewish Colonial Trust 


resolution relating to the Russian branch. The 
trust is made directly responsible to the Zionist 
movement by the fact that the council of adminis- 
tration is selected from among the members of the 


Proverbs, chap. 15, ver. 23, 
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the less matter of fact, but not less honorable productions of 


to our publication, i 
y received a tge, which we 


their well stored minds; indeed, we have alread 
purpose commencing at the exrliest opportunity. 

Adv... Our Text Books will not, we dare. venture to assert, form the least 
i ‘part. of our information ;—nay, they will perhaps, be the most essentially — 
The 711371; Passover service, though it dees not possess the charm of B 
el at least be acceptable, as it will contain: the forms of German, ; 
Spanish, and P'ortüguese Jews, with the Hebrew from the Hidenheim editions, and 
wiil Le carefully translated. To “our Dictionary, the first English one that has 
appeared, we invite more particular attention. It is derived from a source, which 
needs hut to be named, to be appreciated by. every Hebrew scholar and student z 
the JF FPSY; aos, which for correctness, copisustess, and erudition, stands 
unrivaled; but which, unfortunately, has hitherto, from Hs seareity and price. 
been a stranger to most of our brethren—who have thereby been deprived of & 
‘most valuable assistance in the prosecution of the study of our sacred language. 
This obstacle we propose to remove, by presenting the Lexicon, in a form ut once 
useful and available to the resources of the most tumble; and to render te 
possession of it still more desirable, we shall give the rabinical, as well as the 


Our creed is peace to all mankind—opposition to none, and the love of God; - 


fears. We have now pointed out our intentions iù the conduct of this work: sve 
have only further ty add, that it shall be our constant endeavour to render it worthy 
of your most liberal patronage, and to endow it with a character, at once religious, 
‘moral and instructive. l 
^ seed is planted, and is anasiously watehed by the garilengr; weeds, that may 
obstruct its grawih, ate carefully plucked from around,—it is watered when 
rain comes not, and shielded from the too sultry heat of the summer sun ;—all is 
attended to that can secure its flourishing: and what js the result? The gar- 
dener sees the little seed expand and spread, and eventually. produce sweet 
flowers, wooing his gaze by their beautiful hues, and offering the grateful incense. 
of their perfumes, to be wafted by every gale to his delighted senses; or he beholds 
the luxuriant fruit tree, bowing beneath the accumulated weight of its own pro- 
ductions, and proffering its golden harvest, in blushes, for his acceptance. ^ He 
perceives in this the return for his labours, and he adores the Providence dat 
has blessed his work. Se INA l i 
Readers, will you be the gardener, and raake.us the fruit tree? 
An infant is ushered into life, and its frail form seems scarcely strong enougfi . 
'to contain its atom of existence; but the child is nurtured from 2 kindly and a - 
genial snurce—the vital power dilates withia him, and he becomes a man, in‘ ike 
image of his Divine Creator. His faculties are developed, his energies expanded, 
knowledge adds her giant strength, and he gives to them, his first supporters, the- 
recompense for their toils and cares, in the accomplishment of their dearest wishes > 
ray, more, he himself, learning his task from them, becomes what they were te 
him, the fountain of new existences. Readers, the inference is obvious—we ary 
the child—we mould become the man, a breath may raise us to maturity, 2 breath 


fidently hope, that the day is not far distant, when our Jittle unpretending periodicat 
will have found its way, alike, to the cheerful fire-side of the humble-—ths 
luxuticus drawing room ef the afuent—tbe closet of the student—and the appres — 
cation of the world. tie og P 
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Grosses Actions Comité, and that one of them must 
report to each Zionist Congress. The council thus 
directs the policy of the trust in accordance with 
the resolutions of the Zionist congresses. 


J. J. DE H. 
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Jewish Colonization 
Association 


JEWISH COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION 
(known colloquially as the ICA or IKA): Society 
founded by Baron de Hirsch Sept., 1891, and incor- 
porated at London under the Companies! Acts of 
1862-90, with a capital of £2,000,000, divided into 
20,000 non-dividend-drawing shares of £100 each; 
Baron de Hirsch subscribed for 19,998 shares; and 
Lord Rothschild, Sir Julian Goldsmid, E. Cassel, 
F. D. Mocatta, and Benjamin S. Cohen of London, 
and S. H. Goldschmidt and Solomon Reinach of 
Paris for one share each. Before his death Baron 
de Hirsch divided his shares among tho following 
corporations: the synagogue of Brussels and the 
Jewish communities of Berlin and Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 8,600 shares each; the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion of London and the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle of Paris, 4,595 shares each. The purpose of 
the association is stated in article 8 of its charter as 
follows: “To assist and promote the emigration of 
Jews from any parts of Europe or Asia, and princi- 
pally from countries in which they may for the time 
being be subjected to any special taxes or political 
or other disabilities, to any other parts of the world, 
and to form and establish colonies in 
various parts of North and South 
America and other countries for agri- 
cultural, commercial, and other purposes." “To es- 
tablish and maintain or contribute to the establish- 
ment and maintenance in any part of the world of 
educational and training institutions, model farms, 
loan-banks, industries, factories, and any other insti- 
tutions or associations whichin the judgment of the 
council may be calculated to fit Jews for emigration 
and assist their settlement in various parts of the 
world, except in Europe, with power to contribute 
to the funds of any association or society already 
existing or hereafter formed and having objects 
which in the opinion of the council may assist or 
promote the carrying out of the objects of the asso- 
ciation.” 

Originally, the association was to be governed by 
an administrative council of six members, but this 
provision was modified by the general assembly of 
1896. The administrative council now numbers 
eleven members: five are appointed directly, one 
each by the five corporations each holding, approx- 
imately, one-fifth of the capital; the other six are 
elected for a period of five years by a vote of the 
general assembly of the stockholders, convened once 
a year. Baron de Hirsch was really the sole di- 
rector of the association; only after his death, 
April, 1896, did the council of administration enter 
upon its duties. 

After the death of his only son, Lucien, Baron 
de Hirsch conceived the idea of creating a num- 
ber of foundations for the purpose of raising 
the moral and material status of the Jews of east- 
ern Europe; one of these was destined 
for the Russian Jews. Statutes were 
drawn up and submitted to the Russian 
government, which was at first favorably disposed ; 
butit soon changed its attitude, and Baron de Hirsch 
decided to devote the money to philanthropie work 
outside Europe for the benefit of the oppressed Eu- 
ropean Jews. 

It was at this time (1889) that Dr. W. Löwenthal, 


Objects. 


History. 
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on his return from a trip to Argentina, suggested to 
Baron de Hirsch the idea of founding a colony in 
that country. On Aug. 20, 1590, a conference was 
held in Paris at the residence of Baron de Hirsch, 
those present including Isidore Loeb, Michel Er- 
langer, Dr. W. Löwenthal, C. E. Cullen, Colonel 
Vanvinkeroy, and Dr. E. Schwarzfeld. ©., E. 
Cullen, Dr. Lówenthal, and Colonel Vanvinkeroy 
wereappointed asa commission to visit that country ; 
six months later they submitted a favorable report, 
and Dr. Lowenthal was sent to the Argentine Re- 
publie as director, with full powers to make the 
necessary preparations for the future Jewish colo- 
nists. He was allowed a year's time; 
Argentine but he had hardly landed at Buenos 
Colonies. Ayres when the persecutions in Rus- 
sia forced masses of Jews to leave that 
country (May, 1891). Then, at the instance of Jew- 
ish relief committees, Baron de Hirsch decided to 
send a certain number of families to the Argentine 
Republic at once. But the land acquired in the 
provinces of Santa Fé (the Moiseville colony) and 
Buenos Ayres (the Mauricio colony) was insuflicient 
for all the immigrants. Many of them gave up 
agricultural life, and a change of management be- 
came necessary (Dec., 1891). The new provisional 
director, A. Roth, had acquired land in the province 
of Entre Rios (the colony Clara), where the overflow 
from the Mauricio and Motseville colonies was sent; 
but neither Roth nor his successor, Colonel Gold- 
smid, appointed in 1892, could overcome the numer- 
ous difficulties, especially as the large and costly staff 
did not understand the manners and customs of the 
immigrants; and the temporary relief which had 
necessarily been given to the colonists had demoral- 
ized many families. 

Colonel Goldsmid was succeeded March, 1893, by 
Maxim Kogan, and the latter by Samuel Hirsch and 
David Cazés; the undesirable elements were elimi- 
nated, and the monthly relief was cut off. © The coun- 
cil now decided to select colonists in Russia only 
from such families as desired to be sent to Argentina. 
Ten groups, of fifty families each, were accordingly 

designated in the province of Bessara- 
Process of bia; someof their members went ahead 
Selection. to examine the new country and pre- 
pare for the remainder: these families 
constituted several groups in the Clara colony. At 
the same time another group. of forty families was 
selected in the government of Grodno, and was es- 
tablished at Moiseville, which had been reduced to 
fifty families in 1893 through the elimination of the 
undesirable elements. The colonists were subjected 
to many trials, losing all their cropsthrough locusts, 
heavy rains, drought, and their own inexperience. 
Hence Baron de Hirsch decided not to send out any 
more colonists until those already in the country 
were on a firm footing. 

Through the death of Baron de Hirsch the Jewish 
Colonization Association came into possession of i 
fund amounting to £6,000,000 ($30,000,000). The 
council then decided to extend the work; colonies 
were successively founded in North America, the 
island of Cyprus, Asia Minor, Palestine, Russia, 
Rumania, and Galicia, the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation also aiding the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
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verselle and other institutions whose aims were the 
same as its own. By an agreement with Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild the Jewish Colonization 
Association, since 1899, has also assumed the man- 
agement of the colonies founded by him in Palestine. 


The history of the colonies will be found in JEw- | 


ENcvc. i. 241, s.. AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN THE 
ARGENTINE REYuBLIC; the latest statistics are here 
added: 


Molseville. | Mauricio. Clara. 


Number of $ [2,208 L3 1.128 l4 aaa] 207 
colonists | |200 artisans | 2,498 210 artisans § 1,338} 3,301 
Schools........... 6 3 13 
Pupils...... ..... 430 231 522 
Synagogues...... 1 20 
Hospitals......... 1 1 l 
BatlS s soe eee 1 1 T 
Dairies. .......... 2 1 3 
Bakeries.......... 2 Rire 
SHOPS ee sy sae. 3 ——— 2 (+ 1 mill) FEET 
| mills) 
Warehouses,...... —— 3 
Barns........ eee 125 512 
HOUSES.. ..eceeee 582 210 Tid 
Live stock: 
OXEGN epe ewe 2,609 1.170 4,404 
COWS caccecccees 5,205 2,555 5.587 
Bulls; 50 157 108 
bull!oeks ........ —— 510 13 
heifers ......... 1.151 8 6 
breeding cattle —— 1,216 1415 
SHEED eres Ya 3,000 — 
horses .... see eee 1,325 Tm ) m 
ares > Í 185 4,190 
MALES... eee eee 2,168 || (4-56 stallions) 
COMES Suec vuv — 303 
NES alice es 110 53 9 


In the United States the ICA assists the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund principally in aiding the agricultural 
school at Woodbine, N. J., and the trade-school at 
New York, N. Y. It has been instrumental in con- 

solidating the colonies of Alliance. Car- 
North mel, and Rosenhayn, and has aided 
America. individual farmers in various parts of 
the country. It has founded, in con- 
junction with the Daron de Hirsch Fund, the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, whose 
object is to aid Jewish farmers and subvention 
the Removal Committee created by this society. 
Since 1892 the ICA has contributed to the founding 
of the Hirsch colony near Assa, Northwest Terri- 
tories; it has aided the Baron de Hirsch Institute of 
Montreal in building and maintaining a school for 
the children of Jewish immigrants; and it contrib- 
utes toa fund for the aid of immigrants settling in 
Canada. Since 1901 the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation has contributed to the foundation of a new 
colony near Qu’ Appelle, Assiniboia, N. W. Ter., 
on land granted by the Canadian government to 
families of Rumanian Jews. 

In Brazil the association has acquired 8} square 
miles of territory in the province of Rio Grande do 
Sul, where it proposes to start acolony. Since 1897 
it has contributed to the foundation of a colony 
(33 persons) in Cyprus—Margo Tchiflik, near Ni- 
cosia, which it at present owns. The places of the 
former Russian colonists have been taken almost 
wholiy by former pupils of the agricultural school 
of Jaffa (see Cyprus). In 1899 it acquired, near 
Smyrna, a tract of land covering 2,987 hectares, ua- 
ming it ^Or Yehudah.” An agricultural school was 


founded there in Nov., 1900, which has now about 
fifty pupils. Six Jewish farmers are also estab- 
lished there, and seventy-six additional persons take 
part in the agricultural labors, Aside from the old 
colonies of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, of which 
it has assuméd the management, the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association has contributed to 
Asia Minor the consolidation of the colonies Wadi 
and el-Hanin, Rehoboth, Katra (Gadara), 
Palestine. Hedcrah, and Mishmar ha-Yarden, and 
. in the district of Tiberias it has ex- 
ploited an agricultural tract, known as “Sajara,” 
which is cultivated exclusively by Jewish laborers. 
Several of these laborers have also been estab- 
lished as petty farmers. In order to increase the 
number of merehants and artisans in Jerusalem 
the association has established the following: a 
silk- and woolen-mill for purposes of instruction, 
employing about one hundred persons; a knitting 
machine establishment, furnishing machines to 
poor families, which pay-in monthly instalments ; 
a dyeing establishment, the complement of the 
weaving-mill; a working men's quarter, in which 
artisans, laborers, and small traders may purchase 
small houses for a moderate sum ; à bank that loans 
money on security, with moderate interest, to ar- 
tisans, laborers, manufacturers, and small shop- 
keepers; schools for teaching girls to make lace 
and aiso nets for the hair. 

The loan-banks, founded since 1899, constitute the 
chief work of the Jewish Colonization Association 
in Galicia. "There are now six of these in operation 
—at Brody, Kolomea, Rzeszow, Stanislawow, Tar- 
now, and Zalesezyki; and others are contemplated. 
Each of these institutions is managed by a council, 

in conformity with the Austrian laws. 

Galicia and Dy theend of 1902 these banks hadalto- 
Russia. gether 3,912 shareholders with 7,929 
shares of 10 kronen each; the loans 

range from 25 to 400 kronen, repaid in small monthly 
instalments. Since their foundation these banks 
have loaned altogether 1,197,554.96 kronen. The 
industrial work of the association includes: the oper- 
ation of knitting-mills, furnishing work for about 
sixty working women; the doll-factory at Tarnow, 
which employs one hundred men and women, and is 
intended to introduce the manufacture of dolls 
among the Galician Jews; the carpenter-shops at 
Stanislawow and Tarnow, for instructing boys in 
trades. In 1899 the association acquired the estate 
of Slobodka Lesna, near Kolomea, where it has estab- 
lished an agricultural school, with seventy pupils 
and eight carpenter’s apprentices (1908). In Russia 
the association subventions agricultural, profes- 
sional, and primary schools. It aids the Jewish 
farmers in the different governments, contributes to 
the loan-banks, and has established at Dubrovna a 
spinning-mill and a scciety for providing cheap 
lodging-houses. It has six agricultural and horti- 
cultural schools, with 210 pupils, at Czestoniew, 
Minsk, Moghilef-on-the-Dnieper, Novopoltawka, 
Orgejew, and Orsha. It supports twenty trade- 
schools for boys (1,916 pupils), seven trade-schools 
for girls (1,547 pupils), and two mixed schools, these 
schools being distributed in twenty-seven different 
localities. "The association trains young men to as- 
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sume positions as directors and instructors in its 
schools. In the interest of primary instruction it 
aids the Hebrat Marbeh Haskalah (Society for the 
Spread of Enlightenment) of St. Petersburg, which 
subventions seventy-five schools having a total roll 
of more than 5,500 pupils. It aids Jewish farmers 
by instructing and encouraging them in employing 
improved methods in agriculture and fruit-growing ; 
it plants model gardens, introduces bee-culture and 
mutual loan-banks, and distributes farmers’ alma- 
nacs and pamphlets on agriculture. This work also 
extends to Bessarabia and the colonies of the North- 
western Zone and of Kherson. The association has 
furthermore been instrumental in forming coopera- 
tive societies among the Jewish artisans at Akker- 
man, Bairamtcha, Romanowka, and Tarutino, and 
advances funds to the loan-banks founded in the 
cities for the purpose of aiding especially artisans 
and small dealers, "The thirteen banks which thus 
have received funds are situated in localities having 
a total Jewish population of 240,000 persons. The 
banks have altogether 7,600 shareholders; the aver- 
age sum loaned is 40 rubles, and in 1902 more than 
half a million rubles were loaned. Beginning with 
1898 the association has instituted a statistical in- 
quiry into the Jewish population of Russia in order 
the better to study its needs; this ccnsus is now com- 
pleted, and the results have been published. 

In order to counteract the disastrous results of the 
laws of 1898, by which most of the public sehools 
were closed to Jewish children in Rumania, the Jew- 
ish Colonization Association subventions communi- 

ties and societies which have estab- 
Rumania. lished schools. "There are thirty-five 

such schools: eighteen primary schools 
for boys, thirteen for girls, two mixed schools, and 
two commercial schools, with a total attendance of 
4,958 boys and 2,945 girls, It also supports at 
Ducharest a school for the preparation of boys for 


the professions (130 pupils) and another of the same 


kind for girls (96 pupils), and has loaned money to 
about twenty communities for building school- 
"houses. Since the end of 1899, when the economic 
crisis, added to the restrictive laws, forced the Jews 
to leave Rumania, the association has systematically 
organized emigration. It has a representative at 
Ducharest and correspondents in all the centers of 
emigration. It has aided about 20,000 persons in 
leaving Rumania, a number of whom have been set- 
tled as colonists in Argentina and Canada. 

In addition to the work mentioned above, the as- 
sociation has assisted a large number of Jewish in- 
stitutions and societies in various countries, espe- 
cially such as aid emigrants and provide schools. 
It has also contributed large sums for colonization 
in Asia Minor, 

The council of administration is in charge of the 
work. After the death of Baron de Hirsch, S. H. 

Goldschmidt became president; in 

Organiza- Oct., 1896, he was followed by Nar- 
tion. cisse Leven; Franz Philippson is vice- 
president. The other members of the 

first council were: Alfred L. Cohen of London (suc- 
ceeded by Leonard Cohen), Chief Rabbi Zadoc Kahn 
of Paris, Charles Hallgarten of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Georges Kohn of Paris (succeeded by Paul 
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Errera of Brussels), Dr. Edmond Lachmann of Ber. 
lin, Herbert G. Lousada and Claude G. Montefiore 
of London, Julius Plotke of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(succeeded by Dr. Julius Blau), and Solomon Rei- 
nach of Paris. 

The council is assisted by the directorate in Paris 


(three members and a general secretary), where the | 


work of the association is concentrated. In Russia 
there is a central committee of ten members under 
the presidency of Baron Horace de Günzburg; it is 
appointed by the council of administration and ap- 
proved by the Russian government. There is a gen- 
eral directorate at Buenos Ayres, with two directors 
who are in charge of its affairs in the Argentine 
hepublic. Similarly, in Palestine the work is in the 

hands of a general directorate, under one chief di- 

rector, The work in Galicia is in the hands of an 

agency. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Since 1894 the Jewish Colonization Association 
has published annual reports, under the title Rapport de 
VAdministration Centrale au Conseil d'Administration ; 
reports for 1893-96 have appeared in English. There is also 
published a Bericht des Curatoriums der Baron Hirsch- 


Stiftung ... in Galizien, . . . Lodomericen, . . . Krakau, 
.. und... Bukowina, Vienna. 


G. E. Sp. 


JEWISH COMMENT: A weekly published at 
Baltimore, Md., since May 29, 1895. Its first ed- 
itor was Max Myers; he was succeeded by Louis H. 
Levin. The “Comment’s” theological position is 
conservative, but it welcomes free interchange of 
opinions between Radical and Orthodox. It has 
made a special feature of regular correspondence 
from England, New York city, France, Germany, 


Italy, Australia, and Austria. It also publishes 


from time to time articles of a scholarly character 
dealing with Jewish history and literature. Asan 
organ it has been friendly to the Zionist propa- 


ganda. 
G. A. M. F. 


JEWISH CRITERION, THE: American 
weekly newspaper; established at Pittsburg, Pa., 
Feb. 8, 1895, by S. Steinfirst and Joseph Mayer. 
Rabbi Samuel Greenfield was its first editor. In 1899 
Charles H. Joseph succeeded him, and in 1900 be- 
came owner of the paper. In 1901 J. Leonard Levy 
was appointed editor-in-chief, Charles H. Joseph as- 
suming the position of associate editor. The paper 
is published in the interest of Reformed Judaism. 

G. S. 


JEWISH EXPONENT, THE: A weekly pub- 
lished in Philadelphia and Baltimore since 1887, 
when it was founded by the Jewish Exponent Pub- 
lishing Company. Charles Hoffman is the editor, 
and Ephraim Lederer associate editor. It represents 
American Judaism in its broadest sense, and is also 
the organ of the Jewish Chautauqua Society of 
America. Its theological position is conservative. 


It is very sympathetic toward the Zionist movement. 
G. A. M. F. 


JEWISH EXPOSITOR. See PERIODICALS. 
JEWISH FREE PRESS. See PERIODICALS. 
JEWISH GAZETTE. See PERIODICALS. 
JEWISH HERALD. See PERIODICALS. 


Jewish Historical Society 
Jewish Tneological Seminary 


JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND: After the Anglo-Jewish Historical 
Exhibition in 1887, it was proposed by Lucien Wolf 
to form a historical society to continue the researches 
begun by that exhibition, but nothing was done 
until six years later, when a meeting was held in 
London, at the club of the Maccabwans (June 8, 
1893), and the Jewish Historical Society of Eng- 
land was constituted for the purpose of “conduct- 
ing researches into the history of the Jews of the 
British empire, transcribing and publishing docu- 
ments, forming a library and museum, and organi- 
zing a course of lectures on general Jewish history.” 
Lucien Wolf was the first president, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Hermann Adler, Joseph Jacobs, F. D. 
Mocatta, and Isidore Spielmann, the present (1904) 
holder of the presidency. Israel Abrahams is, and 
has been throughout, its honorary secretary. Be- 
sides four volumes of transactions, the society has 
published Menasseh ben Israel's pamphlets on the 
Resettlement, with introduction and notes by Lu- 
cien Wolf; and, together with the Selden Society, a 
volume of * Select Pleas fromthe Jewish Exchequer,” 
edited by J. M. Rigg. The society has undertaken, 
also, in conjunction with the American Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, a series of “Jewish Worthies,” of 
which the first volume, on “Maimonides,” has ap- 
peared. Under the presidency of Isidore Spielmann 
steps have been taken to arrange for a museum of 
historical relies in connection with the society. 


JEWISH LADS’ BRIGADE: Military asso- 
ciation of English Jewish boys, formed, organized, 
and directed by Col. Albert E. W. Goldsmid * to in- 
stil into the rising generation from their earliest 
years habits of orderliness, cleanliness, and honor, 
so that in learning to respect themselves they will 
do credit to their community." It is the first asso- 
ciation of its kind. Jewish lads are eligible for mem- 
bership between the ages of twelve aud sixteen, and 
may remain, up to the rank of sergeant, until theage 
of eighteen. There is no limit to the age of superior 
officers. There are at present three regiments in ex- 
istence: the London Regiment, consisting of all the 
battalions and companies in the London district; the 
Northern Regiment, consisting of similar units in 
the north and center of England; and the Co- 
lonial Regiment, consisting of companies in Canada 
and South Africa. In addition to the infantry train- 
ing there are also signaling and ambulance organi- 
zations. Stress is laid upon the athletic clubs in 
connection with the organization. 

The brigade was founded, after a lecture by Colo- 
nel Goldsmid before the Maccabieans, at a meeting 
held at the Jews’ Free School in Feb., 1895, when the 
first company of boys was enrolled; and six weeks 
later the first weekly drill was held. In 1896 the 
first summer camp, of nineteen boys, was held at 
Deal, and social and athletie clubs were organized. 

The idea speedily became popular, and by March, 
1898, there were thirteen companies in England, 
while a company was also established at Montreal, 
Canada. Four of these, consisting of five officers 


and ninety boss. bad been represented at the sca- 


side camp at Deal, England, during the preceding 
summer. A labor bureau was then established with 
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à view to obtaining employment for the boys; and 
provincial companies rapidly sprang into existence. 
In 1898 the summer encampment consisted of 400 
boys; and a year later the number of companies in 
existence rose to twenty-three, including one at 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

In Aug., 1899, a second summer camp was formed 
in the north of England for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the northern contingent, while the Deal camp 
was inspected by Licut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, 
who highly praised the efficiency of the lads. In 
1900 a public display was given in London, which 
was attended by Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Trotter, the 
general officer commanding the home district. The 
following year the number of companies had in- 
creased to thirty, while the muster-roll showed a 
total strength of between 3,000 and 4,000 members. 
Seventeen oflicers and members of the brigade took 
part in the South-African war, including Colonel 
Goldsinid, his place as commandant being occupied 
by Lieut.-Col. E. Montefiore. Of theseventeen, two 
lost their lives, one of them being Lieut. F. M. Ra- 
phael, who was killed at Spion Kop while attempt- 
ing to rescue a wounded soldier. 

In 1901 there were 540 boysat the Deal camp, and 
about 250 at the camp at Lytham. "The member- 
ship is now (1904) about 8,500, and there are com- 
panies existing, in addition to those in London, at 
Newcastle, Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Johannesburg, 
and Montreal. That in the last-named city has 
already become a popular institution. A somewhat 
similar movement in New York has resulted in the 
formation of the Manhattan Rifles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Annual Reports and Pocket Book of the 

Jewish Lads’ Brigade. 

d: . V. E. 

JEWISH LEDGER, THE: Weekly journal; 
founded in New Orleans, La., Jan. 4, 1895, by A. 
Steeg, who is still (1904) its publisher. Its first edi- 
tor was Alexander Harris, who was succeeded by 
Maurice Switzer, afterward editor of “The Owl” 
(absorbed by the * Ledger" March, 1903). Rev. Dr. 
Max Heller was editor of the “ Ledger” during the 
years 1896-97, and was succeeded by its present cdi- 


: tor, Dr. M. J. Lehman, formerly editor of the * Jewish 


Times." Its tendency is toward moderate Reform. 
G. P. Wr. 


JEWISH MESSENGER, THE: Weekly; pub- 
lished in New York city; founded and edited by R. 
Samuel M. Isaacs (Jan., 1857). Upon his death his 
son Abram S. Isaacs became editor (May 19, 1878). 
Its editorial and theological position was conserva- 
tive. Under its first editor the paper took a con- 
spicuous abolitionist position prior to and during 
the Civil war. 

From Jan. to Dec., 1879, a literary supplement, 
* Hebraica,” was issued, to which such scholars as 
Bacher, Kaufmann, Rosin, Neubauer, and Gaster 
contributed. 

On Dec. 19, 1902, “The Jewish Messenger” was 
sold to the proprietor of “ The Jewish Gazette” (New 


York city). and subsequently by him to the owners 
of “~The American Hebrew,” into which it was 


merged Jan. 1, 1903. 
G. A. M. F. 
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JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL (MOR- 
GEN JOURNAL): The first Yiddish daily morn- 
ing newspaper; established in New York July 2, 
1901, by Jacob Saphirstein, who is still (1904) its 
managing editor; now published by the Jewish 
Press Publishing Company. Its staff of writers 
includes Jacob Magidoff (city editor) Ilayyim 
Malitz, A. M. Sharkansky, M. Seifert, I. Friedman, 
and Peter Wiernik. While professedly Orthodox 
and Zionistic, it is the most secular of the Yiddish 
papers in America, and is an ardent advocate of the 
Americanization of the Russian immigrants who 
form the bulk of its readers. 

G. P. Wi. 

JEWISH NEWS. Sce PERIODICALS. 

JEWISH PROGRESS. See PERIODICALS. 

JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA: Society for “the publication and dis- 
semination of literary, scientific, and religious works 
giving instruction in the principles of the Jewish 
religion”; the third of its kind in the United States 
(sce Jew. Excvc. i. 519). Its headquarters are at 
Philadelphia, It was founded June 8, 1888, at a 
convention held in Philadelphia. At the end of the 
first fiscal year the membership was 1,071; by 1908 
it had reached 4,700. Every member of the society 
receives à copy of each publication; since the so- 
ciety has been in existence over two hundred thou- 
sand volumes have been distributed and sold. "The 
society is supported by the income derived from a 
permanent fund and from membership dues. 

As a rule, four, sometimes five, publications a 
year are issued; the first, “ Outlines of Jewish His- 
tory,” by Lady Magnus, appeared in 1890. The 
society issues two series, a “Special Series " (seven 
numbers) appearing occasionally, and including 
short works of a miscellaneous character, and *'The 
American Jewish Year Book,” published since 1899- 
1900 (5660). Besides the twelve volumes of these 
two series, the society has brought out thirty-one 
works (thirty-eight volumes), among them trausla- 
tions from German, French, and Hebrew. They in- 
clude histories, literary, religious, and ethical essays, 
poems, biographies, proceedings of societies, repub- 
lications of older classics, and fiction. The most 
important undertakings of the society are the pub- 
lication of the English edition of Graetz's “ History 
of the Jews” (six volumes), and a new translation of 
the Bible into English, first suggested at the second 
biennial meeting, June 5, 1892; only the Book of 
Psalms has appeared (1908). Other notable publi- 
cations of the society are: * Children of the Ghetto " 
(Israel Zangwill); *Studies in Judaism" (Solomon 
Schechter); “The Ethics of Judaism ” (M. Lazarus); 
and *Idyls of the Gass” (Martha Wolfenstein). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reports, Jewish Publication Society of 

America, 1888-1903; The Jewish Exponent, 1888, vol. iii. 

A. H. 8. 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW: Jour- 
nal of Jewish science; founded in London Oct., 1888; 
edited by Israel Abrahams and C. G. Montefiore. 
While containing for the most part scientific arti- 
cles on Jewish literature and history, it has also 


from time to time dealt itl current topics, espe- 
cially of a theological nature. Many of Professor 
Schechter's discoveries from the genizah at Cairo, 


including parts of Ecclesiasticus, have appeared 
first in its pages, often in facsimile. Among those 
who have contributed series of articles have been (in 
addition to the editors): E. N. Adler (Karaitica and 
Jud:io-Persian), W. Bacher (all branches), L. Blau 
(Masorah), A. Büchler (history of Heilenistic period), 
T. K. Cheyne (Biblical criticism), H. Hirschfeld 
(Arabica), D. Kaufmann (history and rabbinics), A. 
Neubauer (all branches), M. Steinschneider (intro- 
duction to Arabic literature), S. Schechter (rabbinic 
theology), I. Zangwill (poems and analyses of tend- 
encies in modern Judaism). 

G. J. 

JEWISH RECORD (LONDON). See PERL 
ODICALS. | 

JEWISH RECORD, THE: Weekly; published 
in Philadelphia, Pa., from 1874 until the spring of 
1887. Alfred T. Jones was the editor, and later 
Henry S. Morais became associate editor.. Its theo- 
logical position was conservative. 

G. A. M. F. 

JEWISH REFORMER. Sce PERIODICALS. 

JEWISH REVIEW, THE. See PERIODICALS. 

JEWISH REVIEW AND OBSERVER, 
THE: American weekly newspaper ; founded under 
the name “The Jewish Review " in Nov., 1898, by 
M. Machol and his son Jacob Machol at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and continued under their management 
until Nov. 4, 1896, when it was purchased by Daniel 
S. Wertheimer. In Oct., 1899, Wertheimer purchased 
“The Hebrew Observer”; and the two papers were 
then merged under the title “The Jewish Review 
and Observer.” Jessie Cohen is editor. s 

G. 

JEWISH SABBATH JOURNAL. See PE- 
RIODICALS. | 

JEWISH SCHOOLFELLOW. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

JEWISH SOUTH. See PERIODICALS. 

JEWISH SPECTATOR, THE: The first 
Jewish weekly journal in the southern United States; 
founded in Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 19, 1885, by M. 
Samfield and edited and published by him until 1904. 
In 1892 his son Joseph M. Samfield assumed the posi- 
tion of business manager. Its tendency is toward 
moderate Reform. 

G. P. Wi. 

JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
AMERICA: Rabbinic seminary established in 
New York city under the auspices of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary Association; founded in 1886 
mainly by the exertions of Dr. Sabato Morais of 
Philadelphia, and conducted by him till his death, 
he serving as president of its faculty, and the Hon. 
Joseph Blumenthal being president of its board of 
trustees. Dr. A. Kohut was its professor of Talmud, 
and it issued seven reports containing scholarly pa- 
pers. The position of the association having become 
precarious after their death, a new organization was 
projected in Oct., 1901, entitled * Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America," with which the association 


was invited to incorporate. This arrangement was 
carried into effect April 14, 1902. The new organi- 


zation was endowed with a fund of over $500,900, and 
was presented with a suitable building on University 
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Heights by Jacob H. Schiff. It obtained a charter 
from the state of New York (approved Feb. 20, 
1902), “for the perpetuation of the tenets of the 
Jewish religion, the cultivation of Hebrew litera- 
ture, the pursuit of Biblical and archeological re- 
search, the advancement of Jewish scholarship, the 
establishment of a library, and the education and 
training of Jewish rabbis and teachers. It is em- 
powered to grant and confer the degrees of Rabbi, 
Hazan, Master and Doctor of Hebrew Literature, 
and Doctor of Divinity, and also to award certifi- 
cates of proficiency to persons qualified to teach in 
Hebrew schools." The reorganized seminary was 
opened on Sept. 15, 1902, in the old building of the 
Theological Seminary Association, 736 Lexington 
avenue, but it has since moved into more conmo- 
dious quarters at 531-535 West 123d street. A syna- 
gogue is attached which contains an Ark discovered 
in the Cairo Genizah by Prof. Schechter and pre- 
sented by him. 

A valuable library comprising about 7,500 printed 
volumes and 750 manuscripts, including part of the 
Halberstam Library, was presented by Mayer Sulz- 
berger, raising the number of printed books in the 
possession of the seminary to more than 14,500 vol- 
umes. It already had the library of David Cassel, 
numbering about 8,000 volumes, 

The course of study extends over a period of four 
years, and includes training in Bible, Talmud, Jew- 
ish history and literature, theology and homiletics, 
and Semitics. The students are in most cases re- 
quired to be graduates of a university or college be- 
fore entering the seminary. In 1904, classes were 
established for the training of teachers of religious 
schools. 

The affairs of the seminary are conducted by a 
board of directors, the president of which is Dr. 
Cyrus Adler. The faculty is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Solomon Schechter, M.A., Litt. D., 
president, and professor of Jewish theology; Louis 
Ginzberg, Ph.D., professor of Talmud; A. Marx, 
Ph.D., professor of history and rabbinical literature 
and librarian; I. Friedlinder, Ph.D., professor of 
Biblical literature and exegesis; J. M. Asher, M.A., 
professor of homiletics; Rev. Dr. B. Drachman, in- 
structor in Hebrew and acting reader of codes; 
Joshua A. Joffe, instructor in Talmud. In 1904 
there were 87 students in the theological depart- 
ment, and 120 took the teachers’ course. Twenty- 
five students have thus far been graduated, and are 
occupying pulpits in various parts of the United 
States, Canada, and South Africa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biennial Reports of the seminary; Jewish 
Year Book, 5663-64 (1903-4). J 
A . 


JEWISH TIDINGS. See PERIODICALS. 


JEWISH TIMES, LONDON. See PEnroDp- 
ICALS, 

JEWISH TIMES, THE; A Journal of Re- 
form and Progress: A weekly published in New 
York city. The first number appeared on March 5, 
1869, Moritz Ellinger being the publisher, and from 
Nov. 10, 1871, to Feb. 93, 1872, also the editor. On 
Oct. 4, 1878, Harry H. Marks became the occupant 
of that position. The last number was issued Feb. 
21, 1879. During the last two years of publication 


(vols. ix. and x.) thé periodical was entitled “The 
Reformer and Jewish Times; A Journal of Progress 
in Religion, Literature, Science, and Art." It con- 
tained an English and a German part in which liter- 
ary, biographical, Talmudic, and rabbinical articles 
were published, reprinted, and translated. Jewish 
news, correspondence, and sometimes sermons ap- 
peared in its pages, The journal, throughout its 
existence, was the exponent of Progressive and Re- 
form Judaism. l 

G. © AM. F. 

JEWISH TIMES AND OBSERVER. See 
PERIODICA LS. 

JEWISH TRIBUNE. See PERIODICALS. 

JEWISH VOICE: American weekly newspa- 
per; published in St. Louis, Mo., since Jan. 1, 1888. 
The present editor, M. Spitz, founded on Aug. 29, 
1879, the “ Jewish Tribune,” which title was changed 
to the “Jewish Free Press,” and later to the “Jewish 
Voice,” 

The “Jewish Voice” is a Reform paper with con- 
servative tendencies. Jointly with S. H. Sonne- 
schein the editor issued fora time, as a supplement, 
a German monthly entitled *Sulamith.? 


G. S. 
JEWISH WEEKLY REVIEW. See PERI- 
ODICALS. 


JEWISH WOMEN. See PERIODICALS. 


JEWISH WORLD, THE (Die Yiddische 
Welt): Yiddish daily paper; foundedin New York 
city June 27, 1902, by the Lebanon Printing and 
Publishing Company (president, H. Masliansky), 
With the purpose of furthering the Americanization 
of Russian immigrants. In each issue one page is 
printedin English; this page has been edited succes- 
sively by Joseph Jacobs, J. de Haas, I. L. Brill, B. G. 
Richards, and Samuel Mason. The general editor 
(1904) is D. M. Hermalin. One of the principal col- 
laborators is the Yiddish poet Morris Rosenfeld. 

J. S. 

JEWISH WORLD, THE: The fourth Jewish 
newspaper published in London, immediately on the 
passing of the “Jewish Record.” Its first number 
was issued Feb. 14, 1873, the founders being George 
Lewis Lyon, who remained the proprietor and gen- 
eral editor up to 1897, and Myer D. Davis, Jewish 
teacher and antiquary, who was the first editor, and 
who resigned soon after the founding of the jour- 
nal. The editorship passed successively to P. B. 
»enny, Lucien Wolf, Edwin Collins, J. de Haas, and 
S. H. Herschkowitch. Since a change in proprietor- 
ship in Sept., 1897, the editors have been Samuel L. 
Densusan, and John Raphacl, the present editor. 

From its foundation to 1881 the paper pursued 
the policy of presenting a trenchant criticism of 
Christian doctrine and belief. On the outbreak of 
the Balta riots it sent a commissioner to Russia, and 
until after the outbreak in 1892 earnestly cham pioned 
the cause of the Russian and Rumanian Jews. 

Its criticism of Christianity brought it into contact 
with W. E. Gladstone; and its doubt of the utility of 
the forty-second clause of the Berlin Treaty brought 
it correspondence from the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Until 1897 “ The Jewish World” advocated Ortho- 
dox Judaism, and was a sharp critic of Anglo-Jew- 
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ish institutions. From 1892 to 1900 it consistently 

advocated, in one form or another, the Zionist idea, 

Till 1897 it was a quarto of eight pages, with occa- 

sional supplements; from 1897 it has had sixteen 

pages with cover, and regular illustrations appro- 
priate to the events of the week. 
G. | J. pe H. 
JEWNIN, ABRAHAM JONAH B. ISAIAH: 

Russian Talmudist; a native of Paritz, government 

of Minsk; died at Grodno June 12, 1848, while still 

young. He was the author of novell on the works 
of Maimonides, part of which appeared in the edi- 
tion of the “ Sefer ha-Miz wot ” known as * Mahshebet 

Mosheh ? (Wilna, 1866), and other parts in the War- 

saw edition of the “Yad ha-Hazakah" (1882). His 

son Samuel Jewnin (b. c. 1830) livesat Wilna (1904) ; 
he is the author of * Dibre Hefez," a collection of 
essays on Scriptural texts (Odessa, 1872); “ Nahalat 

‘Olamim,” a collection of the important inscriptions 

on the tombstones in the Jewish cemetery of War- 

saw (Warsaw, 1882); and of several lesser works. 

A second son, Nate Jewnin (b. e. 1835), who now 

resides in Grodno, is the author of a work entitled 

"Nit'e Or." A third son, Bezalel Jewnin, born 

about 1840, is a well-known itinerant preacher in 

the United States. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferanc, ii. 22, 
Wilna, 1900; Friedenstein, *Ir Gibborim, p. 85, Wilna, 1880. 
H. R, P, Wr 
JEWRY (Old French, “Juierie”): Originally 

a designation for Judea and sometimes for the 

entire Holy Land. The term was afterward ap- 

plied to any special district inhabited by Jews; 
hence the name of “Old Jewry” in London. The 
following reference to a Jewry occurs in Chaucer 

(* Prioress' Tale,” lines 87-88): 

"Ther was in Asye in a great citee 
Amonges cristene folk a Iewerye.” 


In Old and Middle English the term was used also 
to express the belief of the Jews. In more modern 
times it has been extended to include the Jewish 
people, nation, raee, or community in a collective 
sense, as in the proem to Zangwill's * Children of 
the Ghetto” (1893): “That long cruel night in Jewry 
which coincides with the Christian era." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Murray's Eng. Dict. 

G, J. 

JEWS COLLEGE: Rabbinical seminary in 
London, England; it owes its existence to the chief 
rabbi Dr. N. M. Adler; the first stone was laid Jan. 4, 
1592, at a public meeting presided over by Sir Moses 
Montefiore. The original design of the institution 
was threefold: the training of ministers, readers, 
and teachers; the formation of a day-school; the 
establishment of a bet ha-midrash. The third part of 
the scheme, however, was soon abandoned as im- 
practicable. On Nov. 10, 1856, the college and col- 
lege school were opened at 10 Finsbury Square, 
with Dr. L. Lówe as head master. Dr. Löwe, how- 
ever, Soon resigned (Sept., 1858), and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Barnett Abrahams, D.A., as principal 
(d. 1863). At his death the Rev. Dr. H. Adler ac- 
cepted the post provisionally, and held it until the 
appointment of the present principal, Dr. M. Fried- 
länder, The constitution of Jews’ College provides 
that the chief rabbi of England shall be the presi- 
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dent of the council (which is annually elected by the 
subscribers), and the Orthodox principle is thus, 
though indirectly, maintained. After having re- 
mained in Finsbury Square for twenty-five years, 
it removed, for tlie benefit of those of its students 
that attended University College, to ‘Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Square, formerly the residence of 
Charles Dickens; after eighteen years there it ro- 


‘moved to Queen's Square House, bought for the 


college by Charles Samuel. 

Of the two departments, the day-school and the 
college, the former was not popular. For twenty- 
five years it struggled on, but ultimately it was 
closed (1880). Its place was taken by “the prepara- 
tory class" for young men intending to devote them- 
selves to the study of theology. In thisclass pupils 
are prepared for the college in both theological and 
secular subjects, to enable them to pass the uni- 
versity matriculation examination and an examina- 
tion of a similar standard in Hebrew and religion. 
There are three examinations, which correspond to 
the university matriculation, intermediate, and final 
examinations; successful candidates receive certifi- 
cates entitling them to be styled * Probationers," 
“ Associates,” and “Fellows” of Jews’ College. 
The “Third Certificate” precedes the obtaining of 
the Hatrarat HORA’ AH from the chief rabbi. The 
last provision, that the chief rabbi and not Jews’ Col- 
lege should grant the highest certificate, gave rise 
to a prolonged agitation led by Prof. Israel Gollancz. 
Ultimately (Feb. 11, 1908) it was decided that ar- 
rangements should be made for the granting by the 
college of the diploma of rabbi, with which should 
be combined the hattarat hora’ah. 

The college possesses a large library, the most in- 
teresting and important part of it being the collec- 
tion of the Rev. A. L. Green, a zealous and intelligent 
collector of Hebrew and Anglo-Jewish literature. 
Part of the Ramsgate College Library also is depos- 
ited in Jews’ College, including a valuable collec- 
tion of Hebrew manuscripts acquired for it by Dr. M. 
Gaster. The general public isallowed to read in the 
library and to borrow books. In connection with 
the college there exist a Jews’ College Literary So- 
ciety and a Jews' College Union for past and pres- 
ent pupils. 

The * Jews' College Journal” was started by some 
of the pupils and students of Jews' College April, 
1875; only three numbers were published, the last 
in 1888. 

Ja M. F. 

JEWS’ WALK: Name given to the southeast 
corner of the colonnade in the Royal Exchange, 
London, owing to the fact that the Jewish brokers 
were accustomed to assemble there for business 
when on 'Change. It was customary at the end of 
the eighteenth century for each section of the Ex- 
change to have its special position; and to the pres- 
ent day the dealers in foreign bills meet in the old 
Jews' Walk. 

Another Jews' Walk existed opposite the court 
of Hustings at Guildhali. The name was attached 
to the wall there, but was removed in 1838 at the 
request of Sir Moses Montefiore, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 18, 1901. 
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JEZDEGERD. See PERSIA. 


JEZEBEL: Daughter of Ethbaal, King of Sidon, 
and wife of Ahab, second king of the fourth dynasty 
of Israel, founded by Omri (I Kings xvi. 31). This 
marriage was the culmination of the friendly rela- 
tions existing between Israel and Phenicia during 
Omri's reign, and possibly cemented important po- 
litical designs of Ahab. Jezebel, like the foreign 
wives of Solomon (b. xi. 7, 8), required facilities 
for carrying on her form of worship. So Ahab 
“reared up an altar for Baal in the house of Baal, 
which he had built in Samaria, and Ahab made the 
Asherah ” (b. xvi. 82, 838, R. V.) 

The aggressive character of Jezebel went so far 
as to require that her religion should be the national 
religion of Israel. She organized and maintained 
gilds of prophets, 450 of Baal, and 400 of Asherah 
(ib. xviii. 19). She also destroyed such prophets of 
Yuwn as she could reach. Obadiah, the faithful 
overseer of Ahab's house, rescued one hundred of 
these, hid them, and secretly fed them in a cave (20. 
xviii. 3). 

The violence, bloodshed, and idolatry occasioned 
by Jezebel, and apparently assented to by Ahab, 
aroused the indignation of the prophet Elijah. 
Ahab was charged directly with the sin of follow- 
ing the Baalim (25. xviii. 18) The superiority of 
. Elijah and of his God in the test at Carmel, and the 
slaughter of the 450 prophets of Baal, fired the venge- 
ance of Jezebel. Elijah fled for his life to the 
wilderness, where he mourned the devotion of Israel 
to Baal and the lack of worshipers of Israel’s God. 
He was sharply rebuked with the words, “ Yet will 
I leave me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth 
which hath not kissed him " (čb. xix. 18). 

The determination and unscrupulousness of Jeze- 
bel are best illustrated by her false charges against 
and her murder of Naboth and his sons (čb. xxi. Y- 
16; II Kings ix, 26) to satisfy the whim of Ahab, 
For this base deed Elijah pronounced upon Ahab 
and Jezebel and their house a ghoulish prophecy 
(I Kings xxi. 21-24) which was promptly fulfilled 
(b. xxii. 88; II Kings ix. 26, 85, 86). Jezebel's in- 
fluence and religion took root in and brought dis- 
aster upon the kingdom of Judah through her 
daughter Athaliah, who became the wife of Jeho- 
ram, son of Jehoshaphat; so that Phenician idolatry, 
introduced by Jezebel, poisoned both the northern 
and the southern kingdom of Israel; and its results 
stretched far down into Israel's history. 

Jezebel survived Ahab, who was slain at the 
battle of Ramoth-gilead, and saw two of her sons, 
Ahaziah and Jehoram, sit on the throne of their 
father. In the insurrection of Jehu she lost her life 


in a horrible manner (see JEHU). 
E. G. H. I. M. P. 


JEZELUS: 1. Father of Sechenias, the chief of 
a family that returned with Ezra from captivity (I 
Esd. viii. 82). In Ezra viii. 5 he is called “Jaha- 
Ziel." 2. Father of Obadiah (ABADTAS), who was 
also one of the chiefs on the return from captiv- 
ity (I Esd. viii. 35). In Ezra viii. 9 he is called 
“ Jehiel.? 


E. G. IH. M. SEL. 


JEZREEL (bwyor, “God sows”). 1. See Es- 
DRAELON. 

2. A city of Issachar, mentioned with Chesulloth 
and Shunem (Josh. xix. 18). Owing to its impor- 
tance, Jezreel gave its name to the whole district 
which was subsequently included in the kingdom of 
Tsu-posnmgTIE (IT Sam. ii. 8). But Jezreel acquired 
its greatest fame in the reign of Ahab, who chose 
it for his residence (I Kings xviii. 45). Ahab had a 
palace there (db. xxi. 1). The harem was near the 
gate, forming a part of the city wall (II Kings ix. 
80, 88). Close by was a watch-tower, which per- 
haps also formed a part of the royal building (5. ix. 
17). It may be that Ahab's ivory palace (I Kings 
xxii. 89) and Jezebel’s establishment for idolatrous 
priests (čb. xvi. 88, xviii. 89; II Kings x. 11) were 
also at Jezreel. 

Close to Ahab's palace was the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreclite, so much coveted by Ahab (I Kings 
xxi 1 et seg.). It would seem, from a comparison of 
I Kings xxi. 19 and xxii. 38, that the assassination 
of Naboth took place at Samaria. But with refer- 
ence to the latter passage Josephus (* Ant.” viii. 
15, $ 6) says that Ahab’s chariot was washed in the 
fountain of Jezreel. Besides, à confusion between 
Samaria and Jezreel is seen in I Kings xxi. 18 and II 
Kings x. 1. In front of Ahab’s palace was an open 
space where dogs roamed. It was there that they 
devoured Jezebel's body (II Kings ix. 35-87). 

Jezreel was also the residence of Joram, son of 
Ahab (7b. viii. 29, ix. 15); there he met his death at 
the hands of Jehu (b ix. 24, 25). The heads of 
Ahab's seventy sons were sent by command of Jehu 
from Samaria to Jezreel, by the gateway of which 
city they were piled till the following morning (25. 
x. 7, S. Jezreel was also the scene of the massacre 
of Ahab's family and of all who were suspected of 
sympathy with his dynasty (čb. x. 11-14). 

Jezreel was known to the Crusaders as “ Parvum 
Gerinum?; and in 1183 a skirmish with Saladin took 
place near the city (William of Tyre, xxii. 26). It 
was called even aslate as that time *Zar'in," which 
is almost the equivalent of the Hebrew * Yizre'el." 
The same identification was made by Benjamin of 
Tudela, who describes it as being distant a day and 
a half from Lod, and three miles from Sepphoris, and | 
having a large fountain. He found there one Jew- 
ish inhabitant, a dyer (*Itinerary," ed. Asher, i. 44, 
Hebr.) It was near this fountain that Saul and his 
army encamped during their war with the Philis- 
tines (I Sam. xxix. 1); it is called “Tubania” by 
William of Tyre (xxii. 20). 

Zar'in is now a small village ; it is situated at the 
foot of Mount Gilboa on the western side and has 
twenty to thirty houses (see Robinson, “ Researches,” 
iii. 163-107; Guérin, “Samarie,” i. 811-812; Fried. 
Wilken, * Gesch. der Kreuzzüge," II. ii. 144, Leip- 
sic, 1808; George Adam Smith, “ Historical Geog- 
raphy,” ete., 1894, pp. 956, 981). 

3. A town in the hill country of Judah not far 
from the Judean Carmel (Josh. xv. 56). Ahinoam, 
one of David's first two wives, was a native of this 
town (I Sam. xxv. 48). 

4. A Judean; son of Etam, according to the Sep- 
tuagint (I Chron. iv. 3). 

5. Hosea’s eldest son, being so called by com- 
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mand of God in token of the divine vengeance 
which would overtake Jehu for massacring Ahab's 
family in Jezreel (Hosea i. 4). 

6. Name used for Israel in Hosea 1i. 24. 

E. G, M. M. SEL. 


JHIRATKAR, SOLOMON BALLAJCI: 
Beni-Israel soldier; enlisted in the 14th Regiment 
Bombay N. L. I. in 1818; promoted jemidar Jan. 10, 
1889; subahdar Jan. 1, 1848; subahdar-major Jan. 1, 
1850; served as a native adjutant for five years and 
ultimately became sirdar bahadur; was present at 
the siege of Mahadewghur in 1882; in the field 
service at Kolhapur in 1886; and at the operations 
of Dwarka and Burda Hills against the Waghers 
1859-60. He received the first and second stars of 
the Order of British India. 

J. J. Ly. 

JICHUS. See YUS. 

JID. Sec PERIODICALS. 


JIDISCHE  ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG. 
See PERIODICALS. 

JIDISCHE  VOLKSBIBLIOTHEK. See 
PERIODICALS. 

JIDISCHER PUCK. See PERIODICALS. 


JOAB (any =“ Yuwit is Father”).— 1. Bib- 
lical Data: Son of Zeruiah, David's sister (II 
Chron. ii. 16), and commander-in-chief of David's 
army. Joab first appears after David's accession to 
the throne on the occasion of the engagement at the 
pool of Gibeon between Joab and David's servants 
on one side and ABNER with the servants of Isi. 
BOSHETIC on the other (II Sam. ii. 18 et seq. ; see also 
HELKATH Wazzurtm). Abner, defeated, on the re- 
treat kills Joab's youngest brother, AsAnEL. Vol- 
untarily giving up the pursuit, Joab marches to 
Hebron (Z5. ii. 17-329). Still minded to avenge his 
brother's death, Joab, upon learning of Abner's 
visit to and reception by David during his (Joab's) 
absence from Hebron, manages to lure his unsus- 
pecting enemy to return to Hebron, where, meeting 
him in the gateway, he smites him under the fifth 
rib David compels Joab to attend in penitent garb 
the obsequies of his victim. 

The great opportunity for Joab to distinguish 
himself came with the siege of Jebus or Jerusalem, 
David had proniised the office of chief to the one 
who should first smite the Jebusites. Joab, accom- 
plishing this, obtained the position (I Chron. xi. 6). 
The vague designation of * chief” or “ head” (* rosh ”) 
is supplemented by the more explicit title of * prince 
of the army” (II Sam. viii. 16). Joab's strategic 

skill was immediately shown in his 

Becomes  fortification of the conquered city (1 
«< Princeof Chron. xi. 8). After that event, Joab 
the Army." is throughout represented as a most 

skilful general and asa model of fidel- 
ity. David himself was conscious of Joab's merits 
in these respects, though he somewhat feared him 
(comp. II Sam. iii. 89). Owing to his rank, Joab 
had an armor-bearer of his own (čb. xxiii. 87; I 
Chron. xi. 89) and ten servants to carry his equip- 
ment (II Sam. xviii. 15). His usual residence was 
at Jerusalem (db. xiv. 30), but he had also a house in 
the wilderness (I Kings ii. 84). Joab was active in 
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all the wars of David. The most important was 
first in Edom, where Joab remained six months till 
he had exterminated all the males (čb. xi. 15-16). 
So great was the terror of his name in Edom .that 
Hanad ventured to return to his native country 
only after Joab’s death (čb. xi. 21). The second im- 
portant war in which Joab was engaged was that 
with the Ammonites in two campaigns. In one of 
these the Ammonites, allied with Syrians, com- 
pelled Joab to leave a part of the army with his 
brother Abishai, who made an attack on the Ammon- 
ites while Joab himself attacked and defeated the 
Syrians (II Sam. x. 7-14). In the other, in the fol- 
lowing year, Joab devastated Ammon and besieged 
Rabbah (25. xi. 1). So great was Joab's devotion to 
David that after he had conquered. the royal city or 
*the city of waters," he sent messengers to David 
asking him to come and complete the conquest him- 
self (2b. xii. 26-28). It was during this expedition 
that David had recourse to the services of Joab in 
his designs on Uriah (Z0. xi. 6-25). Joab used his in- 
fluence over David to effect the rehabilitation of AB- 
SALOM in his father's favor. Knowing that David 
longed to see Absalom, Joab instructed a ^" wise 
woman from Tekoa” to induce David by a parable 
to recall his son, and finally brought about a rec- 
onciliation between them (II Sam. xiv.) At the 
time of Absalom's revolt, though Absalom's party 
was the stronger, Joab remained with David, ac- 
companying him in his flight. David entrusted to 
Joab only one-third of his men, while the other two- 
thirds were led by Abishai and Ittai the Gittite (čb. 
xviii. 2). The battle terminated adversely for Absa- 
lom's party, and Joab took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of killing Absalom, despite David's 
repeated injunction to spare the young man’s life. 
Afterward he had the courage to rouse David from 
his grief for his son's death (7b. xviii. 5-15, xix. 
6-8). 

Joab'sloyalty wasstill morestriking when David, 

yielding to his resentment against him, imprudently 
transferred the oftice of commander- 
His in-chief from Joab to AMasa. At the 
Devotion to revolt of Sheba, Amasa proved him- 
David. self incapable, and David appointed 
Abishai to take the lead in the attack, 
in which Joab of his own accord nevertheless took 
part (ib. xx. 1, 4-7). Joab treacherously killed his 
rival, but as Amasa had previously been commander- 
in-chief of the rebels (5. xvii. 25), Joab in slaying 
him was inspired not by private but by political 
motives. Joab, having effected the defeat of Sheba, 
was reinstated in the oflice of commander-in-chief 
(ib. xx. 15-28). When, later, he was commissioned 
by David to number the people of Israel, he tried, 
but in vain, to dissuade the king from his design 
(ib. xxiv. 2-4; I Chron. xxi. 2-4). Even when the 
king insisted in his purpose Joab's scruples were 
such that he did not number the tribes of Levi and 
Benjamin (II Chron. xxi. 6) 

Joab's last act, which proved his undoing, was 
his espousal of the cause of ADoNTJAH (I Kings i. 7, 
19), probably because Adonijah was the elder son 
after Absalom (ib. i. 6), and on the death of Adoni- 
jah the succession rightfully belonged to him. It 
seems that David understood that the affair of 
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Adonijah was not suflicient to convict Joab of trea- 
son; for he recommended Solomon to kill Joab 
out of revenge for Abner and Amasa (dd. ii. 5-6). 
Joab, unaware of David's special recommendation, 
thought Solomon would probably condemn him as 
a traitor, and, having heard of Adonijah's death, 
he fled to the Tabernacle and took hold of the altar. 
Solomon, however, had no scruples with regard to 
the defilement of the altar; and Benaiah slew him 
there, by the king’s command. Joab was buried in 
his own house in the wilderness (čb. ii. 28-84). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Joab appears in 
the Mishnah as the ideal general (Mak. 11b). He 
and David supplemented cach other; he would not 
have succeeded in his wars without David's contin- 
uous study of the Torah, and David would not have 
been able to apply himself to his ideal pursuits 
Without such a reliable general as Joab (Sanh. 49a). 
His generosity is indicated by the words “his house 
in the wilderness" (I Kings ii. 84), which are taken 
to mean that his house was as free as the wilderness; 
that it was open toeverybody; that everybody could 
find there food of all kinds; that, like a wilderness, 
it was free from robbery (Sanh. 49a). R. Johanan 
even declared that Joab was not guilty of Abner’s 
death, but that he brought him before the Sanhe- 
drin, which, inthe gate of the city (comp. Deut. xvi. 
18 et al.), condemned Abner for killing Asahel (Sanh. 
49a) | When Joab had smitten the male children of 
Edom, David inquired why he had done so; Joab 
answered, “It is written, ‘Thou shalt blot out the 
males [“zakar”] of Amalek’” (Deut. xxv. 19). 
David retorted, “But it is ‘zeker’ [remembrance], 
not ‘zakar’!” Joab replied that his teacher had made 
him read “zakar” (D. D. 21a, b). Joab struggled 
hard but vainly to dissuade David from numbering 
the people. Joab made two numberings, a com- 
plete and an incomplete one. He intended to ren- 
der the incomplete numbering; if David became 
angry, he would give him the complete one (Pesik. 
R. 11 [ed. Friedmann, p. 43b]. After Joab had 
fled to the Tabernacle, he was brought before the 
judges for trial. Declared not guilty of the murder 
of Abner, as he had only avenged the blood of his 
brother Asahel, he was condemned for the murder 
of Amasa; to Joab’s defense that Amasa was a trai- 
tor because he had failed to execute David’s order 
(comp. II Sam. xx. 4-5), the judges objected that 
Amasa, being occupied with the study of the Law, 
was not bound to execute the King’s order (Sanh. 
49a) When Benaiah went to execute Joab the latter 
said: “Let not Solomon condemn me to a double 
punishment; let him either kill me and take on him- 
self the curses which his father uttered against me 
[II Sam. iii. 29] or let me live and suffer from the 
curses only." Solomon took on himself the curses, 
all of which were fulfilled in his descendants (Sanh. 
48b). The Taimudists do not agree as to whether 
Joab left a son or not, as some identify the Joab of 
Ezra viii. 9 (see Joan, No. 3) with the general of 
David (D. B. 116a). 

In various midrashim Joab is the subject of a 
number of hero-tales. Once, hearing David repeat, 
“Like as a father pitieth his children” (Ps. ciii. 18), 
Joab objected that a mother had more pity for her 


children than a father. David suggested that he 
should more carefully observe the dispositions of 

parents toward their children, and 
Midrashim. to do this, Joab undertook a jour- 

ney. He-.arrived at the house of a 
poor old laborer who had twelve sous and who 
worked very hard to support his family. In the 
evening the old man divided the bread which he had 
won by his day’s labor into fourteen equal pieces, 
for his twelve sons, his wife, and himself. 

On the following day Joab said to the old man: 
“You areold and feeble; why do you work for your 
young sons? Take my advice and sell one of them; 
and with the money you will be able to live with 
your family in comfort.” The old man rebuked 
him for such advice and went on to his work; from 
the mother, however, he succeeded, after meeting 
many objections, in buying one son for one hun- 
dred pieces of gold. In the evening Joab, himself 
unseen, observed what passed between the father 
and the mother. The former, having noticed that 
one of the fourteen pieces of bread remained un- 
touched, asked after his son. His wife at first gave 
various reasons for his absence, but her husband re- 
mained unsatisfied, and she was obliged to tell him 
the truth. "Phe man took the money, and, having 
found Joab, demanded the return of his son. As 
Joab resisted, the man threatened to kill him unless 
he restored his son to him, which Joab gladly did, 
and acknowledged that David was right (Midr. Rab- 
botenu, in Jellinek, * B. H.” v. 52-58). 

At the head of 19,000 warriors Joab besieged Kin- 
sali, or Kinsari, the capital of the Amalekites. After 
a fruitless siege of six months Joab’s men despaired 
and desired to return to their homes. But Joab, 
having supplied himself with money, and taking his 
sword, ordered them to hurl him over the wall from 
asling and wait forty days; if at the end of that 
time they saw blood flowing under the gates they 
would know that he was alive. His order was exc- 
cuted, aud he fell in the yard of à house where lived 
a widow and her married daughter.. Joab was taken 
and revived by its inmates, meeting their questions 
by telling them *I am an Amalekite; the Israelites 
aptured me and. threw me over the wall; now let 
me stay with you and I will pay you.” At the end 
of ten days Joab went into one of the 140 streets of 
the city, entered a smith's shop, and ordered the 
smith to make a sword like the one which he had, 
but which was broken. The first two which the smith 
made Joab shook and broke, but the third one stood 
the test. Joab asked the blacksmith who should be 
killed with such a sword, and the an- 
swer was “Joab.” With the words 
“Suppose I am Joab” he slew the 
smith. Then Joab went into the princi- 
pal street, killed 500 mercenaries whom he met, and 
returned to the house. In the city it was rumored 
that Asmodeus had killed the mercenaries; when 
Joab was asked whether he had heard of it he said 
he had not. Joab paid his hostess for ten more days, 
and at the end of that time went to the gate of the 
city, where he slew 1,500 men. This time his hand 
stuck to the sword, and he returned to the house 
and asked the young woman for warm water. But 
she said to him, “ You cat and drink in our house 
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and go out to kill our people!” Joab thereupon ran 
her through with his sword, after which his hand 
was healed. He then went into the street, killed 
every one he met on his way to the gates, slew the 
guard and threw open the gates. The Israelites 
had seen the blood flowing under the gates and 
shouted for joy. After ordering them to send for 
David, Joab climbed on to a tower in order that all 
might see him, and then saw ihe twentieth Psalm 
written on his right foot. Joab slew all the people 
of the city except the king, whom he left for David 
himself to kil. "Then Joab put the slain king's 
crown on David's head while his troops were en- 
gaged in carrying off the spoilsof the city (Jellinek, 
“B. H.” v. 146-148). 
S. 8, M. SEL. 

Critical View: In the Diblical account of 
Joab's life the endeavor is palpable to shield David 


and Solomon, and to paint Joab as a man moved by 


motives of private revenge, and unscrupulous in the 
methods of accomplishing his designs. It is he 
who, contrary to the intentions of the king, assas- 
sinates Abner, though David must have had an 
equally strong reason for the removal of this parti- 
zan of Saul’s son and a possible rival to the throne. 
In the narrative of Absalom’s death, the same tend- 
ency is clearly visible. It is Joab who, contrary 
to David'sinstructions, ends the crown prince's life. 
lI Sam. xix. reveals the true situation. Amasa was 
probably under the suspicion of playing into the 
hands of Sheba (II Sam. xix. 14, xx. 18 et seq.), and 
as a loyal adherent of David, Joab may have deemed 
it justifiable to put the lukewarm commander effec- 
tually out of the way. 

In the narrative as now extant private jealousy is 
suggested as the motive; and this is later consist- 
ently adduced to shield Solomon for having sacri- 
legiously ignored the right of asylum in the sanctu- 
ary (I Kings ii. 28). It was in execution of David's 
last will, to avenge the assassination of Abner and 
Amasa—that of Absalom, though logically it should 
also have been included, is of course omitted, for 
it would not do to represent Solomon as requi- 
ting the death of his rival's brother, who, had he 
lived, would have been the legitimate heir—that this 
outrage upon the right of asylum is represented as 
having been perpetrated. Joab was aloyaland will- 
ing toolin the hands of his master David; a sturdy, 
unscrupulous military chieftain, such as surround 
Asiatic despots and leaders of freebooters. 

E. G. H. 

2. Son of Seraiah, and descendant of Kenaz (I 
Chron. iv. 14); prince of GE-Hanasurw. 

3. Head of an important family that returned 
with Zerubbabel from captivity, the number of 
whose descendants together with those of Jeshua is 
given as 2,812 (Ezra ii. 6; Neh. vii. 11). A Joab is 
also mentioned in Ezra viii. 9 whose descendants 
numbered 218; but this may be a different person 
from the preceding. 

E.G. H. M. SEL. 

JOAB: Jewish family to which belonged Aaron 
B. SAMUEL HaA-Nasr who lived for some time at 
Oria in Apulia in the second half of the ninth cen- 
‘tury. The name “Joab” has been especially fre- 
quent since the tenth century in the Roman family 
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of Anaw, Within which it is characteristic of the 
branch that calls itself * Beth-el,” * Min ha-Keneset," 
or “De Synagoga" (see Jew. Excvc. i. 566, s.v. 
ANAW). Inthe Anaw family the name occurs as 
follows: 

(1) Joab, great-great-grandfather of Nathan, the 
author of the ‘Aruk (second half of 10th cent.). 

(2) Joab b. Solomon b. Abraham (1166), great- 
great-grandson of No. 1. 

(9) Joab, grandfather of Paola, descendant of 
No. 1. 

(4 Joab b. Benjamin b. Solomon (1280-1804), 
grammarian and Biblical exegete in Home. 

(5) Joab b. Solomon b. Shabbethai b. Mattithiah, 
father of Menahem, in Rome (about 1340). In the 
fourteenth century a synagogue of R. Joabin Rome 
is mentioned. 

The following is a genealogical table of the Joab 
family : 

I. 


Abraham 
Jehiel 
Benjamin Rofe 
Jekuthiel 


Jehiel, 1260-89. author of 711722 mbyn 


Jekuthiel, 1280 Joab of Bethel, 1309 


Jekuthiel of Bethel 


Jehiel Rofe of Bethel, 1917 


Joab of Bethel, 1399-1404 
Jehiel Hai, 1419-45 


Jekuthiel of Bethel, 
1390-1437 


II. 


Joab mD337 12 
Benjamin Nakdan, 1284-92 
Joab NDD yD 


Abraham 


Meshullam Rofe Joab, 1371-1417 


| Abraham Kofe, 
Perugia, 1596 


Nathan, 1399 Isaac 
Meshullam Nehemiah, Meshullam Joab Finzi, 1456 
Dar T 9v € 
Perugia, 1425-30 Abraham Finzi, 
b. in Recanati; 
lived in Anco- 
na, 1456. 
III. 
Jehiel 


Moses wYwpn 
Benjamin 
Joab 
Benjamin 
Joab, b. 1851 


Benjamin, Montalcino, 14108 


Joab 
Joachimsthal 
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Most of the persons named in the genealogical 
table are Known merely as copiers of Hebrew man- 
uscripts. Only the following are more important: 

Benjamin b. Joab: X writer of religious poems 
(Paris MS. 814; Zunz, " Literaturgesch." p. 365). 

Benjamin b. Joab Nakdan: Grammarian and 
Diblical commentator in Rome. He isthe author of 
& manuscript work dating from 1284, and is men- 
tioned in another manuscript dated 1292, He was 
probably the teacher of the poet Immanuel b. Sol- 
omon. 

Jekuthiel b. Jehiel (bw MM mw2mn YIN): 
No less than twelve manuscripts of his have been 
preserved. 

Joab of Bethel: Synagogal poet of the four- 
teenth eentury. Whether he is identical with the 
religious poet attacked by Immanuel b. Solomon 
can not be determined. Zunz mentions three poets 
of this namo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 1, p. 
50, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893; Landshuth, '4mmude ha- 
'Abodah, p. 81, Berlin, 1857; Luzzatto, say ane $s mun, 
p. 23, Duanan à, p. 35; Steinschneider, Polemische und 
Apologetische Literatur, p. 224 ; idem, Hebr. Bibl. vii. 115, 
Xi. 104, xiv. 61; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 332, 426, 446, Berlin, 1896; Zunz, G. S. iii. 169, 171; 
idem, Literaturgesch. pp. 501, 709. 

The following persons are known as belonging to 
the Beth-El family: 

Barueh b. Solomon b. Joab: 
ricia 1451. 

Bezaleel b. Baruch in Larricia: Son of pre- 
ceding; flourished 1457-63. 

Ishmael Rofe b. Moses: 
1562. 

Jehiel (Hiel) of Bethel: Contemporary of Im- 
manuel b. Solomon, who speaks of him as “one 
who is in Hades” (* Mahberot,” xxviii., ed. Berlin, 
p. 256). 

Joab b. Abraham b. Joab (ns52n M): Writer 
in Tivoli 1338. 

Joab b. Nathan b. Daniel: Writer of syna- 
gogal poetry. 

Joab Raphael b. Benjamin, of Montesanto, 
presilent of the synagogue Quattro Capi in Rome, 
1589-50, doubtless belongs to this family. 

Mattathiah b. Jehiel, of Pisa (14th cent.; see 
Schorr in “ He-Haluz." ix. 50). 

Mordecai da Pisa b. Solomon da Camerino 
(1483). 

Shelumiel b. Jehiel, of Tivoli: Lived in Rome 
1518. 

It is probable that the following persons also be- 
longed to the Beth-El family: | 

Abraham b. Joab Eliashib (1438), 

Baruch b. Joab: Member of the 
board in Rome 1538-42. 

Benjamin b. Joab: Lived in Ravenna 1579. 

David b. Joab (1468). 

Eliezer Moses b. Joab (1463). 

Elijah b. Joab: Banker in Rome 1586. 

Elijah Melammed b. Joab: Lived in Rome 
1524. 

Ephraim b. Joab b. Moses, of Modena: Writer 
aud poet (1462) ; lived at Abruzzo 1481. 

Jehiel b. Joab: Pupil of Shabbethai b. Solo- 
mon in Rome 1290. 


Lived in Lar- 


Judge in Rome 


rabbinical 


Jekuthiel, of Tivoli (1416). 

Joab: Teacher of Benjamin b. Abraham Anaw 
at Rome in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Joab: Lived in San Miniato in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Joab b. Abraham Finzi (e. 1660). 

Joab b. Baruch Lampronti: Lived in Ferrara 
about 1730. 

Joab (Dattilo) b. Baruch degli Piatelli: 
Teacher in Rome; supported Joshua Menaggen’s 
efforts and defended Jacob Zahalon’s writings. He 
wrote introductions to two works by the latter 
Which appeared in Venice in 1665. Joab was rabbi 
of Sienna at the time of his death. 

Joab b. Benjamin: Lived in Rome 1555. 

Joab b. David: Copyist and writer of syna- 
gogal poems (e. 1426). 

Joab Elijah b. Joab (1483; see R. Judah Minz, 
Responsa, Nos. 2, 8). 

Joab Hazzan: Writer of synagogal poems. 

Joab Immanuel Finzi (1466-77). ! 

Joab b. Jehiel, of Modena. 

Joab b. Jekuthiel, of Tivoli (1414). 

Joab b. Joseph, of Modena (1495). 

Joab b. Mazliah de Ceprano: Sonof Mazliah 
b. Menahem Ceprano; lived in Rome 1575. 

Joab Melammed: Lived in Rome 1539; por- 
haps identical with Joab Fattore in Rome (1539) 
and with Joab Melammed de Recanati, who 
lived in Rome 1553. 

Joab b. Menahem Joseph (1460). 

Joab b. Mordecai Trioufo: Lived in Rome 
1539. 

Joab b. Moses. 

Joab b. Moses: Lived in Rome 1584. 

Joab b. Obadiah, of Tivoli: Lived in Rome 
1599. | 

Joab della Ripa (or of Larricia ?). His widow, 
Fresca Rosa, died in Rome 1565 (Berliner, “ Aus 
Schweren Tagen,” No. 82). 

Joab b. Shabbethai: Lived in Rome 1499. 

Joab Shemariah, of Corregio (1503). 

Joab Valencin: Lived in Venice 1594. 

Joseph b. Joab Elijah (1461). 

Joshua b. Joab (1405). 

Mazliah b. Menahem Ceprano: 
Rome 1562. 

Menahem b. Joab, of Ascoli (1479). 

Menahem b. Joab: Lived in Ferrara 1745. 

Mordecai b. Joab, 753°): Banker in Rome; 
* fattore? of the Roman congregation 1536-88. 

Mordecai b. Joab. 

Obadiah b. Joab: Presider in Rome 1554. 

Shabbethai b. Joab Calabrese: Presider and 
rabbi in Rome 1589-58. 

Jacob b. Joab Elijah ha-Kohen de Fano, author 
of “Shilte ha-Gibborim," certainly does not belong 
to this family, nor does Joab of Salerno (about 1300). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, vol. ii., 
part 1, pp. 114 ct seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893; Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Bibl. xi. 103 et seq.; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 332 et seq., ii. 417-422 et passim, 
Berlin, 1895-96; Zunz, Œ. S. iii. 162 eL seq.; idem. Literatur- 
gesch., passim. 
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JOAB BEN JEHIEL: Liturgical poct; lived 
at Rome in the fourteenth century. He belonged to 
the Beth-El family, and was the author of five piy- 
yutim (inserted in the Roman Mahzor) for Passover, 
having for their subject the Canticles, and piyyu- 
tim for Shabu‘ot and the New- Year (before “ Nish- 
mat”), and for the Day of Atonement (before “ Kad- 
dish”), In the Roman Mahzor, also, a prayer en- 
titled * Ashmurot ha-Boker ” for Thursdays on which 
the * Tahanun " is not recited, is signed “Joab”; and 
a selihah bearing the same signature is found in 
the selihot collection at Tripoli. Joab is believed 
to be identical with the young poet whom Imman- 
uel satirized (* Mahberot," viii. 66). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, Mebo, pp. 23, 26; Zunz, G. S. iii. 
171; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 501; Landshuth, Ammude ha- 
* Abod«di, p. 81; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 


Rom, i. 446. 
E I. Bn. 

JOACHIM, JOSEPH : Hungarian violinist ; born 
at Kittsee, near Presburg, Hungary, June 28, 1881. 
He began to study the violin when he was five years 
old, and was placed under Szervaczinski, leadér of 
the orchestra at the Budapest opera-house. He ad- 
vanced so rapidly that after two years he was able 
to make his first appearance in a publie concert 
given at the Adels Casino, Budapest, March 17, 
1839. 

At theage of nine he was sent to study with Joseph 
Bohm at the Vienna Conservatorium, whence, after a 
course of three years, he went to Leipsic. There 
he met Mendelssohn and played at a concert of 
Madame Viardot’s. A few months later he played 
Ernst’s “Otello Fantasia " ata Gewandhaus concert, 
and achieved such success that in the following 
year—that is, at the age of twelve—he was invited 
to play in a violin quartet with Ernst, Bazzini, 
and Ferdinand David. 

Joachim remained in Leipsic until 1849, studying 
with Ferdinand David (violin) and Moritz Haupt- 
mann (composition), and making occasional concert 
tours through Germany and elsewhere. In 1844 he 
was taken by Mendelssohn to England, where he 
made his début at a benefit concert given at Drury 
Lane in March, 1844. He revisited England in 
1847, and thereafter played annually at the Monday 
Popular, the Crystal Palace, and other concerts. In 
1849 he spent two months at Paris, where he achieved 
his first success in an orchestral concert given by 
Hector Berlioz. Shortly afterward. he accepted the 
position of concert-master at Weimar. In 1852 he 
accepted a call as solo violinist to the King of Han- 
over; and it was here, in 1868, that he married 
Amalie Weiss, the well-known contralto. 

After a residence of sixteen years at Hanover, 
Joachim, in 1868, removed to Berlin, where he was 
appointed director of the newly established König- 
liche Hochschule für Musik, and member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts (musical section). His fa- 
mous quartet, originally established in 1869, and later 
consisting of Joachim, De Ahna, Wirth (followed 
by Kruse and Halir), and Hausmann, has, by reason 
of its artistic character and perfect ensemble, set 
the standard for high-class chamber-music perform- 
ances. 

Among the compositions of Joachim, most of 


which are somewhat tinged by the influence of 


Schumann, the Hungarian concerto in D minor is 
generally regarded as the most perfect as to both 
form and content. Other important compositions 
are: overture to “Hamlet,” for orchestra, op. 4; 
“Hebrew Melodies,” for viola and piano, op. 9; 
nocturne in A for violin and small orchestra, op. 12; 
“Dem Andenken Kleists,” op. 14; “Szene der 
Marta " (from Schiller's * Demetrius "), for contralto 
solo and orchestra, op. 14; 3 cadenzas to Beethoven's 
violin-concertos, etc. 

Joachim has embraced Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moser, Joseph Joachim, 1900; Lahee, Famous 

Violinists, pp. 244-260; Grove, Dict. Music and Musicians. 

S. J. 50. 


JOACHIMSEN, PHILIP J.: American jurist 
and communal worker; born in Breslau Nov., 1817; 
died in New York city Jan. 6, 1890. He emigrated 
to New York in 1827, and was admitted to the bar 
there in 1840. During the Civil war, he organized 
and commanded the Fifty-ninth New York Volunteer 
Regiment, and was injured at New Orleans. For his 
services he was made brigadier-general by brevet. 
After having assiduously practised law, he was 
elected judge of the New York Marine Court in 1870 
and acted as such up to 1877. He then resumed 
practise. 

Joachimsen was the first president of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum (1859). In 1879 he organized the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society for Children 
in New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in America, p. 
228, New York, 1888: The New York Times, Jan. 7, 1890; 
Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and 
Citizen, p. 362, Philadelphia, 1895. 

A. A. M. F. 


JOACHIMSTHAL, FERDINAND J.: Ger- 
man mathematician; born May 9, 1818, at Goldberg, 
Silesia; died April 5, 1861, at Breslau. In the year 
of his graduation (Ph.D. Berlin, 1842) he was ap- 
pointed teacher at a “Realschule” in Berlin, and in 
1846 was admitted to the philosophical faculty of 
the university as privat-docent. In 1856 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics at Halle, and 
in 1898 at Breslau. 

Joachimsthal contributed essays to  Crelle's 
* Journal," 1846, 1850, 1854, 1861, and to Torquem's 
* Nouvelles Annales des Mathématiques." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 


S. F. T. H. 


JOACHIMSTHAL, GEORG: German physi- 
cian; born at Stargard, Pomerania, May 8, 1863. 
He graduated as doctor of medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1887 and established himself at 
the German capital the following year. In 1890 he 
became assistant in orthopedic surgery at the uni- 
versity dispensary, where in 1898 he was appointed 
privat-docent in the medical faculty. In 1897 he: 
received the Pourat prize of the French Institute 
for his essay “Etude des Changements Morpholo- 
giques et Fonctionels qu'on Peut Produire Expéri- 
mentalement sur l Appareil Locomoteur.” 

Joachimsthal has contributed several essays to the 
medical journals, and since 1897 has been collabora- 
tor with J. Wolff in the orthopedic section of Vir- 
chow’s “Jahresbericht über die Leistungen und 
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Fortschritte in der Gesammten Medizin." He is the 
author of “Die Angeborenen Verbildungen der 
Oberen Extremitäten,” Hamburg, 1900. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v. 


S F. T. IH. 


JOASH (wy, contraction of wNym = " given by 
Yuwn") 1. (Called also Jehoash.)—Biblical 
Data: Son of Ahaziah and Zibiah of Beer-sheba; 
eighth king of Judah (II Kings xii. 1, 2). Joash was 
the only descendant of the house of David living at 
the time of Ahaziah's death that escaped slaughter 
at the hand of his grandmother ATHALIAH. Only a 
year old when the royal family was exterminated, 
he with his nurse was concealed by his paternal 
aunt Jehosheba in “the bedchamber,” where he re- 
mained six years (II Kings xi. 1-3; II Chron. xxii. 
10-12). When he was seven years old he was 
brought out from his hiding-place by JEnorapA and 
placed on the throne of hisancestors. As Joash was 
the only living member of David's line his corona- 
tion is particularly narrated; after he was crowned 
the covenant was renewed between God, the king, 
and the nation, and after having destroyed the altars 
of Baal and killed Mattan, the priest of Baal, the 
king was conducted with great ceremony to the 
throne (II Kings xi. 4-19; II Chron. xxiii. 11-20). 
Jehoiada, desiring to secure the permanence of the 
throne of David, chose two wives for Joash, who 
begat sons and daughters (II Chron. xxiv. 8). 


Under the guidance of Jehoiada the young king es- 


tablished the worship of Yiwu, though the “high 
places” continued to be used for worship (II Kings 
xii. 83-4). 

The first public religiousact of Joash was to order 
the repair of the Temple, which had been despoiled 
by Athaliah (II Chron. xxiv. 7). To this end the 
king entrusted to the priests the duty of setting 
aside all the money resulting from the sale of dedi- 
cated things and the money offered by the people. 
But the twenty-third year of Joash's reign saw the 
Temple still unrepaired, so the king took away from 
the priests the charge of the money (II Kings xii. 
5-8). In II Chron. xxiv. 5 it is stated that the king 
ordered the priestsand Levites to travel through the 
cities of Judah and collect money, but that the 
Levites were slow in their mission. A chest was 
therefore placed by Jehoiada beside the altar (ac- 
cording to II Chron. xxiv. 8, without the gate and 
at the command of Joash), in which the princes 
and all the people placed contributions, and when 
enough had been collected the money was given to 
the artisans that restored the Temple (II Kings xii. 
10-17; II Chron. xxiv. 8-14). After the death of 


Jehoiada, Joash proved weak cnough to permit 
himself to be worshiped by the princes of Judah, 
and this turned the people from the worship of 
Yuwir. Joash showed his ingratitude toward Je- 
hoiada by slaying the latter’s son Zechariah for 
censuring his (the king’s) acts (II Chron. xxiv. 17-22). 

An important event in Joash’s life is differently 
stated in II Kings and II Chronicles; according to 
the former (xii. 18-19 [A. V. 17-18]) when Hazael, 
the Syrian king, marched against Jerusalem, Joash 
bribed him with the gold of the royal and sacred 
treasuries to turn back; in the latter (xxiv. 29-25) it 
is said that after the Syrian army had destroyed all 


the princes of Judah the soldiers “executed judg- 
ment against Joash,” so that they “left him in great 
diseases." Joush was assassinated by his own serv- 
ants at Beth-milo, after a reign of forty years, and 
his assassination is recorded as an act of revenge for 
the blood of the son of Jehoiada (II Kings xii. 1, 91; 
II Chron. xxiv. 1, 25). II Kings and II Chronicles 
differ also with regard to the burial of Joash: ac- 
cording to the former (xii. 22), Joash was buried with 
his fathers in the city of David, while in the latter 
(xxiv. 25) it is expressly said that he was buried in 
the city of David, but “not in the sepulchers of the 
kings." 

E. G. IT. M. SEL. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: As the exter- 
mination of the male descendants of David was a di- 
vine retribution for the extermination of the priests 
by David (comp. I Sam. xxii. 17-21), Joash escaped 
death because in the latter case one priest, Abiathar, 
survived (Sanh. 95b). The hiding-place of Joash 
was, according to R. Eleazar, one of the chambers 
behind the Holy of Holies; according to R. Samuel 
b. Nahman, one of the upper chambers of the Tem- 
ple (Cant. R. i. 66). 

Although a king who is the son of a king need not 
be anointed, exception was made in the case of 
Joash, as well as of Solomonand Zedekiah, the suc- 
cession of each of whom was contested (Lev. R. x. 
8) Particular mention is made of the crown placed 
on Joash’s head (II Kings xi. 12), because it fitted 
exactly, showing that he was qualified for king- 
ship (Ab. Zarah 44a). 

Joash was one of the four men who pretended to 
be gods. Ile was persuaded thereto particularly by 
the princes, who said to him. * Wert thou not a god 
thou couldst not come out alive from the Holy of 
Holies? (Ex R. viii. 3). He was assassinated by two 
of his servants, one of whom was & son of an 
Ammonite woman and the other the offspring of a 
Moabite (II Chron. xxiv. 26); for God said: “ Let 
the descendants of the two ungrateful families chas- 
tise the ungrateful Joash ? (Yalk., Ex. 262). 

S. 8. M. SEL. 

2. (Called also Jehoash.) King of Israel 798- 
782 n.c. He was the son and successor of Jehoahaz, 
and one of the greatest of the Israelitish kings. In 
three signal and successive victories he overcame the 
Syrians, and retook from them the towns which 
Hazael had captured from Israel. He was also in- 
volved in a war with Amaziah, King of Judah. In 
the battle at Beth-shemesh Jehoash defeated Ama- 
ziah, advanced to Jerusalem, broke down the wall 


of that city fora distance of 400 cubits, and carried 
away to Samaria the treasures of the Temple and of 


the palace (II Kings xiv. 11-14). Although Jehoash, 
like his predecessors, worshiped the golden calves, 
he held the prophet Elisha in high honor, looking 
up to him as a father. When Elisha was about to 
die, Jehoash repaired to the bedside of the prophet, 
“wept over his face, and said, O my father, the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof " (ib. xiii. 
14). Jehoash died soon after his victory over Ama- 
ziah, and was buried in Samaria (75. xiv. 16; comp. 
II Chron. xxv. 17-24). 

3. Father of Gideon (Judges vi. 32; II Sam. xi. 
21). Joash belonged to the tribe of Manasseh and 
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lived at Ophrah, where he was buried. He must have 
been a man of importance, because an altar of Baal 
was in bis house, and he had more than ten servants 
(Judges vi. 25, 27); and he alone was able to check 
the fury of the people against his son (26. 80-81). 
See GIDEON. M. SEL. 
4. Son of Ahab. When the latter was about to 
set out to meet the Syrians in battle at Ramoth- 
gilead, he entrusted the prophet Micaiah, whose 
prophecy had been against him, to Amon, the gov- 
ernor of Samaria, and to Joash, the king's son, 
saying, “Put this fellow in the prison, and feed 
him with bread of affliction and with water of afflic- 
tion, until I come in peace” (I Kings xxii. 26, 27). 
It may be that Joash was an under-officer of 
Samaria; or, as Rawlinson suggests, the word trans- 
lated * king's son” may refer to a state officer, such 
as is found in Jer. xxxvi. 26. There is no other 
mention of this Joash. I. M. P. 

5. A descendant of Shelah, the son of Judah; one of 
the men “who had the dominion in Moab” (I Chron. 
iv. 22). 6. Son of Shemaah the Gibeathite; one of 
David's warriors (0. xii. 8). 7. (wyv.) Son of 
Becher, the son of Benjamin (2d. vii. 8). 8. Over- 
seer of David's cellars of oil (20. xxvii. 28). 

E. G. H. M. SEL, 

JOB (23vN).—Biblical Data: Titular hero of 
the Book of Job. He was a native of Uz, rich, very 
pious, and upright, and he had seven sons and three 
daughters. His sons used to make a feast in their 
houses, one each day; and at the end of the week 
Job would bring seven holocausts, according to the 
number of his sons, thinking perhaps that the latter, 
while feasting, had committed sins (Job i. 1-5). 

One day in the heavenly council, in consequence 
of a question asked by God, Job's piety was dis- 
cussed by the accuser Satan, who maintained that 
if Job should be stricken with calamity he would 
certainly sin. Satan, having received permission to 
deal with Job as he pleased, first brought poverty 
on him by causing all his cattle to be stolen; then he 
caused the death of all Job’s children. But Job did 
notsin. On the contrary, he declared God's act to 
be just, saying, *'The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ” (ib. i. 6-22). 

At à second gathering of the *sonsof God” Satan 
obtained permission to afflict Job's own person. He 
accordingly smote him with a most painful dis- 
ease (elephantiasis ?); still Job did not complain. 
Even when his wife advised him to curse God and 
die, he replied that he had to accept evil at His 
hands, just as he had received good (čb. ii. 1-10). 


Three friends eame to condole with him, and stayed 
with him seven days and seven nights in silence (čb. 


ii. 11-18), after which began the colloquies between 
him and his friends that form the text of the Book 
of Job. : 

Finally, God restored Job to his former state, giv- 
ing him twice as much as he had before, even four- 
teen sons. The daughters, however, born to him 
after his restoration were only three in number. 
Job lived 140 years after this and saw four genera- 
tions (7b. xlii. 10-17). He is mentioned by Ezckicl 
(Ezek. xiv. 14, 20) with Noah and Daniel as among 
the three most righteous men. See Jos, BooK or. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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In Rabbinical Literature: Owing to the 
importance of the Book of Job, the Talmudists occu- 
pied themselves frequently with its chief character. 
One of the amoraim expressed his opinion in the 
presence of Samuel b. Nahmani that Job never ex- 
isted and that the whole story was a fable (B. B. 
15a) An opinion couched in similar words and 
pronounced by Simeon ben Lakish was interpreted 
to mean that such à person as Job existed, but that 
the narratives in the drama are inventions (Gen. R. 
lvii). Apart from these utterances all of the rabbis 
took it for granted that Job existed, but they dif- 
fered widely as to the epoch in which he lived and 
as to his nationality, two points of discussion closely 
connected. Every one of the Talmudists inferred 
Job's epoch and nationality from an analogy be- 
tween two Biblical words or sentences. Accord- 
ing to Bar Kappara, Job lived in the time of Abra- 
ham; according to Abba b. Kahana, in the time of 
Jacob, he having married Dinah, Jacob's daughter 
(tb.; B. B. 15b; comp. additions in Tare. Yer. to 
Job ii. 9). R. Levi said that Job lived in the time 
of Jacob's sons; and he also said, in the name of 
Jose b. Halafta, that Job was born when Jacob and 
his children entered Egypt and that he died when 
the Israelites left that country. Job consequently 
lived 210 years (comp. Rashi on Ex. xii. 40. When 
Satan came to accuse the Israelites of being idola- 
ters, God set him against Job, whence Job's mis- 
fortunes (Gen. R. Le.) This opinion 

Opinions is supported by the statement that Job 
as to Date. with Jethro and Balaam was consulted 
by Pharaoh as to the means of reducing 

the number of the children of Israel and that Job was 
stricken with calamity because he had remained 
silent (Sanh. 106a; Sotah 11a) It may be mentioned 
that this legend is narrated differently in the “Sefer 
ha-Yashar" (section * Shemot," p. 110a, ed. Leghorn, 
1870) as follows: At first Job, who was one of 
Pharaoh's eunuchs and counselors, advised Pharaoh 
to have every male child murdered (Ex. i 16). 
Afterward Pharaoh, having had a dream which prog- 
nosticated the birth of a helper, again consulted Job. 
The latter answered evasively: * Let the king do as 
he pleases” (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” /.e. p. 111a). Levi 
b. Lahma also held that Job lived in the time of 
Moses, by whom the Book of Job was written. Some 
of the rabbis even declare that the one servant of 
Pharaoh who feared the word of God (Ex. ix. 20) was 
Job (Ex. R. xii. 3). Raba, specifying the time more 
accurately, said Job lived in the time of the spies who 


were sent by Moses to explore the land of Canaan (B. 
B. 15a). According to these rabbis, Job was a Gen- 


tile—an opinion which is elsewhere expressed more 
fully, in that Job is said to have been a pious 
Gentile or one of the prophets of the Gentiles (2d. 
15b; Seder ‘Olam R. xxi) Other tannaim place 
Job variously in the reign of Saba, in that of the 
Chaldees, and in that of Ahasuerus. R. Johanan 
and R. Eleazar both declared that Job was one of 
those who returned from the Captivity and that his 
bet ha-midrash was at Tiberias (Yer. Sotah v. 8; B. 
DB. Le.; Gen. R. Le). Itis said in B. D. (20.) that 
these tannaim necessarily considered Job an Israel- 
ite; but R. Hananeel (ad loc.) has in his text, “ All 
the Tannaim and Amoraim, with the exception of 


Job 
Job, Book of 
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the one who placed Job in the time of Jacob, were 
of opinion that Job was an Israelite” (comp. also 
Gen. R. L.e.). 

Job is prominent in haggadic legends. His pros- 
perity is thus described: Samuelb. Isaac said: “He 
who received a ‘perutah’ from Job prospered in 
his affairs." Jose b. Hanina inferred from Job i. 10 
that Job's goats could kill wolves; and R. Johanan 
inferred from Jobi. 14 that God gave Job a fore- 
taste of the bliss of paradise (B. B. 15b). Satan, see- 
ing Job's extraordinary prosperity, was filled with 
envy and therefore began in the councils of heaven 
to disparage Job's piety. 

According to the Targum Yerushalmi (Job i. 6, 
ii. 1) the two councils of heaven took place respect- 
ively on Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur. When 
the messenger told Job that the Sabeans had seized 
his oxen, he armed his men and prepared to make 
war upon them. But the second messenger came, 
telling him that a fire from heaven had destroyed 
his sheep, and he then said: “ Now I can do nothing ” 
(Lev. R. xvii. 4). The wind that blew down his 
house was one of the three great winds whose 
power was sufficient to destroy the world (Gen. 
R. xxiv. 4. Job was stricken by Satan with fifty 
different plagues (Ex. R. xxiii. 10). His house was 
filled with a bad smell, and Job sat down on a 
dunghill. His flesh was filled with worms which 
made holes in his body and began to quarrel with 
one another. Job thereupon placed every worm in 
a hole, saying: “It ismy flesh, yet you quarrel about 
it’ (Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, p. 164; comp. Kohler, 
Testament of Job, v. 6-8, in Kohut Memorial Vol- 
ume, pp. 264-295). Job's sufferings lasted twelve 
months (‘Eduy. ii. 10; comp. Testament of Job, v. 
9. where the number of years is given as seven); 
then God, yielding to the prayer of the angels, 
healed him and restored to him twofold what he had 
before (Ab. R. N. 5e). Only the number of Job’s 
daughters was not doubled. Nevertheless their 
beauty was doubled, and therefore their names 
(Job xlii. 14), indicating their extraordinary charms, 
are given (B. B. 16b). The legendary accounts of 
Job extend also to his three friends. "These entered 
his house simultaneously, though they lived 300 
miles apart. Each had a crown or, according to 
another statement, a tree on which the images of 
the three friends were carved; and when a misfor- 
tune befell any one of them his image was altered 
(2b.; comp. Targ. to Job ii. 11). It has been said 
that Job lived 210 years; this is inferred from Job 
xli. 16, where it is said that he lived 140 years 
after his recovery (Gen. R. lviii 8, lxi. 4; comp. 
Yalk., Kings, 243, and Testament of Job, xii. 8). 
It is said also that the whole world mourned Job's 
death (Sotah 35a). 

But it was chiefly Job's character and piety that 
concerned the Talmudists. He is particularly rep- 
resented as a most generous man. Like Abraham, 
he built an inn at the cross-roads, with four doors 

opening respectively to the four car- 

Job’s dinal points, in order that wayfarers 
Generosity. might have no trouble in finding an 
entrance, and his name was praised by 

all who knew him. His time was entirely occupied 
with works of charity, as visiting the sick and the 


like (Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, pp. 33-34, 164; 
Midrash Ma‘yan Gannim, ed. Buber, p. 92; comp. 
Gen. R. xxx. 9). Still more characteristic is the 
conclusion of Raba that Job used to take away, 
ostensibly by force, a field which belonged to 
orphans, and after making it ready for sowing 
would return it to the owners (B. B. £c.). Job 
was also of exemplary piety. Like Abraham he 
recognized God by intuition (Num. R. xiv. 7). 
Nothing in his possession had been aequired by 
rapacity, and therefore his prayer was pure (Ex. R. 
xii. 4). He, Melchizedek, and Enoch were as spot- 
less as Abraham (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxxvii). He 
took the greatest care to keep himself aloof from 
every unseemly deed (Ab. R. N. ch. ii., Recension 
B, ed. Schechter, p. 8. According to Targ. Sheni 
to Esth. i. Job's name was one of the seven en- 
graved on the seven branches of the golden candle- 
stick. 

But these features of Job's character made the 
Rabbis apprehend that he might eclipse Abraham; 
and some of them therefore depreciated Job’s piety. 
Johanan b. Zakkai used to say that Job’s piety 
was only the result of his fear of punishment (Sotah 
97a; Yer. Sotah v. 5). In Ab. R. N., Recension A, 
p. 84, where the generosity of Job is so much 
praised, it is concluded that when he, after having 
been afflicted, complained that he was inadequately 
rewarded, God said to him: “Thy generosity has 
not yet attained to the half of that of Abraham.” 
R. Levi even went as far as to exculpate Satan, 
declaring that he had the same apprehension that 
God might forget the piety of Abraham (B. B. 16a). 
Still even among the Tannaim Job had his de- 
fenders, e.g., Joshua b. Hyrcanus, whose opinion 
was that Job worshiped God: out of pure love 
(Sotah /.c.). This difference of opinion existed 
with regard to Job's attitude at the time of his mis- 
fortune. R. Eliezer said that Job blasphemed God 
(the Talmudic expression being "he desired to up- 
set the dish”), but R. Joshua considered that Job 
spoke harsh words against Satan only (B. B. 16a). 
This discussion was continued by Abaye and Raba, 
of whom the former pleaded for Job, while haba 
followed R. Eliezer's opinion. Raba's (according to 
another text, Rab's) expression was "dust into the 
mouth of Job." He inferred from the passage 
“and yet Job sinned not with his lips" (Job ii. 10) 
that Job sinned in his heart (25.). 

In the Talmudic literature it is generally assumed 
that Job sinned or, as the expression is, “he re- 
belled ” (“ba‘at”; Midr. Teh. xxvi). It is further 
said that if Job had not sinned people would recite 
in prayer *and the God of Job," just as they recite 
“the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” but he re- 
belled (Pesik. R. Ahare Mot, ed. Friedmann, p. 
190a; comp. Ex. R. xxx. 8. Job’s chief complaint 
was, according to Raba, that although man is driven 
to sin by the seducer (“yezer ha-ra‘”), whom God 
Himself bas created, yet he is punished (comp. Job 
x. 7). But Eliphaz answered him: “Thou castest 
off fear" (zb. xv. 4), meaning, if God created the 
seducer, He also created the Torah, by which a man 
can subdue the seducer (B. B. c.) Raba con- 
cluded also that Job denied resurrection (20.). 

A more picturesque treatment of Job’s bitterness 
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against God is recorded by Rabbah (according to B. 
B. 16a) or Raba (according to Niddah 52a): Job 
blasphemed God by using the term “tempest” 
when he said, * For he breaketh me with a tempest ” 
(Job ix. 17), which passage is interpreted by the 
Rabbis to mean, “Perhaps a tempest passed before 
Thee which caused the confusion between 3vWN [= 
“Job ?] and MN [= “enemy ?] (comp. also Ecclus.. 
[Sirach] xlix. 9, the Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac ver- 
sions, and the commentaries ad loc.). God therefore 
answered him out of the tempest (čb. xxxviii.- 
xxxix., which are interpreted as a refutation of 
Job’s charge). Still, Rabbi's opinion was that Job 
spoke in praise of God more than Elihu did (Ex. R. 
xxxiv. 1). 

It has already been said that the Book of Job was 
ascribed by the Rabbis to Moses. Its place in the 
canon is between Psalms and Proverbs (B. B. 14b). 
The high priest read the Book of Job for diversion 
before Yom Kippur (Yoma i. 4 [18b]. According 
to the Talmudists, he who sees the Book of Job in 
& dream may anticipate a misfortune (Ber. 57b). 
There was an ancient Targum to Job which was re- 
garded by the Talmudists as a dangerous work 
(comp. Tosef., Shab. xiv.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Israel Schwarz, Tikwat Enosh, Berlin, 1868; 

Wiernikowsky, Das Buch Hiob, Breslau, 1902. 

S. S. M. SEL. 
— Critical View: The hero whose name has 
furnished the title of the Book of Job appears only 
as a legendary figure. It is idle to inquire whether 
the story has any historical basis, since nothing 
definite relating to Job can be ascertained. The 
story originated in the land of Edom —a background 
that has been retained in the Hebrew poem. The 
names of Job and his three friends have been partly 
Hebraized. "Iyyob," the Hebrew form of *Job," 
is either passive, meaning “the person attacked 
[by Satan]” (comp. “yillod” = “the born one” ; 
Ex. i. 22; Josh. v. 5; “shilloah” in Job ix..7= aveoraa- 
uévoc), or active, meaning “the attacker [¢.¢., of the 
ancient doctrine of retribution] " (comp..Merx, * Das 
Gedicht von Hiob,” 1871, pp. xvii, xxxv.), like 
"yissor," Job xl. 2 = “the reprover”; the Arabic 
etymologies given in Ewald, “Das Buch Ijob” (2d 
ed., 1854, pp. 19 e£ seg. : “the returning, repenting ”), 
and in Hitzig, “Das Buch Hiob” (1874, pp. xix. et 
seq.: from the Arabic tribe “banu Awwab” = “sons 
of the evening star,” Z.e., “of the returning one”), 
are doubtful. 

Eliphaz the Temanite (Job ii. 11) appears also in 
Gen. xxxvi. 4, 11, 15, as Esau's eldest son. Bildad 
the Shuhite is mentioned only in the Book of Job, 
According to Néldeke (in “Z. D. M. G.” xlii. 479), 
the name means “Bel has loved” (comp. “Eldad "). 
In Gen. xxv. 2 “Shuah” is the name of a tribe, not 
ofa place. “Zophar” also occurs only in the Book of 
Job. His home, Naamah, is mentioned in Josh. xv. 
41 as a city within the Judaic *shefelah." Job’s 
home, Uz (Xópa Abeírig in the Septuagint), is men- 
tioned in Lam. iv. 21 as being in Edom; according 
to Wetzstein (in Delitzsch, * Hiob,” pp. 576 et seq.) 
it was in Hauran, east of the Jordan. For other 
opinions see Budde, “Das Buch Hiob,” 1896, pp. x. 
€t seq. l 

The poem of Job as found in the Old Testament 


is a combination from two sources. The earlier of 
these, a folk-book, comprises the prologue (Job i. 
and il.) and the epilogue (ib. xlii. 7-17). 

Composite According to this source Job was a 

Nature of rich Edomite sheik, of irreproachable 

Book of Job. piety (ib. i. 1, 8, 8), as is shown espe- 

cially by his punctiliousness in ritual 
observances (čb. i. 5) according to the customs of 
thetime. The accusing angel Satan (7d. i. 6) in the 
presence of God casts reflections on the causes of 
Job's piety (ib. i. 9-11), and, in agreement with the 
conceit that the evil upon earth is not caused by God 
directly, but is brought by one or many interme- 
diary angels, receives permission to test Job by mis- 
fortune (Gen. xix.; II Sam. xxiv. 16 et seq. ; Ezek. 
iX. 4 e£ seq. ; comp. koAactixy dbvauicin Philo, * Quis 
herum Divinarum Heres Sit," § 34 [ed. Mangey, i. 
496]; * middat ha-din " in the Jewish midrash, Gen. 
R. xii.). 

The first trial consists in the destruction of Job's 
possessions (Job i. 12-19), in which he is the victor 
through his resignation (čb. i. 20-22). Satan de- 
clares this trial to have been insufficient, and de- 
mands another to consist in personal bodily suffer- 
ing. Thisalsois granted, and Job is again victorious 
(b. ii. 1-10). Job's wife (2b. ii. 9, 10) here shows 
how great in such cases is the temptation to do 
wrong. That the friends of Job, who come to com- 
fort him (čb. ii. 11-18), also sin on this occasion is 
evidenced in Job xlii. 7-10a, where Job, who alone 
remains guiltless, has to intercede for them when 
they bring the burnt offerings. "The nature of their 
sin does not appear, since the folk-book is inter- 
rupted at this point by the interpolation of the 
poem of Job (čb. iii. 1-xlii. 6). 

The folk-book is further differentiated from the 
poem by its employment of the name of YnHwH, 
which it naively puts into the mouth of the Edom- 
ites (čb. i. 7, 21b; xlii. 7) Here again Job refrains 
from sinning with his lips (2b. ii. 10), even in his 
deepest suffering, and says to YHWH only what is 
just (“nekonah”; 75. xlii. 7b, 8b), whereas in the 
poem he utters the most offensive sentiments against 
God, beginning by cursing the day of his birth. 

In the folk-book the sins consist mainly in un- 
seemly speeches to and about God (db. i. 10; xlii. 7, 
9; comp. 25.1. 22, * natan tiflah”). He who refrains, 
like Job, is “sar me-ra‘” (— “one who escheweth 
evil”) and “yere Elohim ” (= “who feareth God ”) 
(čb. i. 1). In other respects piety here, as among the 
Patriarchs (Gen. xxii. 3), is a matter of ritual, con- 
sisting in burnt offerings (Job i. 5). Job's dress 
isthat worn by the Patriarchs; his flocks are remi- 
niscent of Gen. xii. 16, xxxii 5; his servants 
(“‘abuddah”), of Gen. xxvi. 14. According to 
Duhm (“Das Buch Hiob,” 1897, p. viii.) Ezek. xiv. 
14 et seg. indicates that the writer of that passage 
knew the folk-book. 

E. G. H. C. S. 


JOB, THE BOOK OF.—Biblieal Data: À 
dramatic poem in forty-two chapters, the characters 
in which are Job, his wife (mentioned only once, ii. 9), 
his three friends—Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar— 
Elihu, and God (see DRAMA, HEBREW).  Ch.1.-ii.: 
Prologue, describing Job's prosperity, its disap- 
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pearance, and the calamities sent upon him at the 
suggestion of Satan. Ch. iii.: Job’s complaint. 
He curses the day he was born; wishes he had died 
immediately after birth; thinks death preferable to 
alifeof misfortune. OCh.iv.-v.: Reply of Eliphaz. 
He declares that a truly righteous man is never 
afflicted; that a man sometimes thinks himself just, 
though he is unjust; hence his complaint. He ex- 
horts Job to turn to God in sincerity, who will surely 
restore him to well-being. Ch. vi.-vii.: Job re- 
sumes his complaint. His afflictions are greater 
than he can bear; his sole desire is to die at once, all 
his friends having deserted him. Herelates his suf- 
ferings, and reproaches God, who takes delight in 
torturing him. 
reproaches Job for his injustice toward God, declar- 
ing that if he were really upright, God would not 
have so atllicted him, and that the prosperity of the 
wicked, of which Job complains, is unstable. Ch. 
ix.-x.: Job represents God as a capricious tyrant, 
. who lets His hand fall on both the 
Complaint just and the unjust. He maintains 
and that God knows that he isnot wicked, 
Rejoinders. and yet tortures him. Ch. xi.: Zo- 
phar, in reply, accuses Job of wicked- 
ness, for which he is being punished, and exhorts 
him to repent. Ch. xii.-xiv.: Job declares that 
he is as wise as his friends and that he needs not 
their counsel. God is ruler, and therefore he com- 
plains directly to Him of the prosperity of the 
wicked and of the suffering of the righteous. God, 
the Omnipotent, ought not to bring under judgment 
so frail a creature as man, Ch. xv.: Eliphaz re- 
plies; Job's own words prove his guilt. He repeats 
the assertion that the prosperity of the wicked is not 
of long duration. 

Ch. xvi.-xvii.: Jobagain accuses God of injus- 
tice. Ch. xviii.: Bildad confirms his friends' as- 
sertion that the wicked, in spite of present prosper- 
ity, will come to a bad end. Ch. xix.: Job accuses 
his friends of being unjust toward him, laments 
that now he has none to whom he may go for com- 
fort: God persecutes him, his friends and acquaint- 
ances have abandoned him, even his wife turns 
against him. Ch. xx.: Zophar makes the same re- 
ply as Bildad in ch. x viii., but in other words. Ch. 
xxi.: Job refutes his friends’ assertions, maintain- 
ing that only the wicked prosper, that they spend 
their lives in pleasure and pass swiftly to the grave. 
Even if misfortune overtakes their children, the 
wicked have departed, and will know it not. Ch. 
xxii.: Eliphaz asserts that God has no profit in man’s 
righteousness, only man himself profits by it; that 
Job is being punished for his manifold sins. He 
again exhorts Job to repentance, telling him that 
therein he will prosper at last. 

Ch. xxili.-xxiv.: Jobcomplains that, not know- 
ing the abode of God, he can not bring his case di- 
rectly before Him. Then, changing his theme, he 
describes the perverseness of the wicked and mar- 
vels that God, who sees everything, does not check 
them, Ch. xxv.: Bildad rejoins that man has no 
right to complain, as he can not be perfect. Ch. 
Xxvi.-Xxxi.: Job, after declaring to Bildad that 
he knows well that God is omnipotent and omnis- 
cient, cites a parable, maintaining that he is up- 
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right and a stranger to wickedness. The wicked 
are destined to destruction, and will not profit in 
their great wealth. In ch. xxviii. he exalts wisdom, 
and contrasts, in the two following chapters, his pres- 
ent condition with his former prosperity. Formerly, 
he was respected and beloved by all for his generosity . 
and his charitable deeds, and the wicked feared his 
power. Now, he is mocked by the meanest, by the 
outlawed; he again speaks harshly against God. He 
describes his generosity and his uprightness, calling 
upon God to witness it. 

Ch. xxxii.-xxxvii.: Elihu's speeches. Seeing 
that Job's three friends remained silent, unable to 
answer him, Elihu takes their place. He had re- 

mained silent because the others were 

Speeches of older; but being now convinced that 

Elihu. wisdom is not in years, he assumed 

the duty of replying to Job. The 

chief points of Elihu’s speeches are that God is 

never wrong, that calamity isa warning from God 

to man to repent, that God,who neither profits in 

man’s righteousness nor suffers in his sins, always 
chastises the wicked and rewards the righteous. 

Ch. xxxvili.-xxxix.are theophanous; they pre- 
sent à cosmographical sketch and take the form of 
questions addressed to Job by God, who speaks to 
him out of the whirlwind. They tell of the creation 
of carth, seas, light, darkness, snow, hail, rain, the 
heavens, and the celestial bodies; the habits of the 
wild goat, the unicorn, the peacock, the ostrich, the 
horse, and the eagle are spoken of in passages of 
great beauty. Ch.xl.-xli.: Continuation of God's 
address with a brief reply from Job. These two 
chapters describe the nature and habits of the hip- 
popotamus (“behemoth”) and the whale (*levia- 
than”). Ch. xlii.: Epilogue; after a short speech 
from Job declaring his repentance, an account. of 
his restoration to his former state of prosperity is 
given. The sublime grandeur of the final theoph- 
any, the simple directness of the narrative portions, 
and the imaginative coloring of the soul-problems 
raised in the book make it, regarded merely as liter- 
ature, the most striking production of the IIebraic 
genius. See Jon, BIBLICAL DATA. 

RE. C. M. SEL. 
Critical View: The poem which is contained 
in Job iii. 1-xlii. 6, exclusive of later interpolations, 
discusses a religious problem which could scarcely 
have been formulated in the early period of the 
Israclitic people; for it presupposes a high spiritual 
development and a maturity of judgment which 
are acquired by a people only after great trials and 
sore tribulations. This view excludes all the earlicr 
opinions which assign thc date of the composition 
of the poem either to the patriarchal age (so Hich- 
horn, Jahn, Bertholdt, Haneberg, and others), or to 
the time of Moses (B. B. 15a), of David (Herder), of 
Solomon (Schlottmann, Haevernick, and Hahn), and 
even of Hezekiah (Ewald). 

The special problem discussed in Job concerns 
the justice of the divine government of the world. 
It could have been formulated only after the prin- 
ciples of that justice had been announced in Deute- 
ronomy ; according to which earthly happiness was 
promised as a reward to the faithful followers of the 
Law and of Yuwn, and earthly misfortune was held 
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up asa punishment to the recalcitrant (Deut. xxviii.- 
xxx.) Hence the poem must have been composed 
after the promulgation of the Deuteronomic code. 
And the question as to God’s dealings with His 
world must have become paramount at a time when 
experience directly contradicted the principles laid 
down in that code. After the reforms of Josiah 
(622 u.c.) Israel undoubtedly had a right to unal- 
loyed happiness. Instead there came a succession 
of catastrophes: the defeat of Megiddo (609), and 
the Babylonian exile (587), by which the congrega- 
tion of the Lord in Israel in particular was most 
deeply smitten. ‘ 

Merx, Stickel, Reuss, Dillmann, Hirzel, Hitzig, 
and Ley (in “Studien und Kritiken,” 1898, pp. 34-70) 
assume the seventh century B.c. as the date of com- 
position; Gesenius, Vatke (“ Biblische Theologie," 
i. 563), and Duhm (“Das Buch Hiob,” p. ix.) place 
it as late as the fifth century ; while Budde (* Das 
Buch Hiob," p. xiv.) assigns it even to the year 400. 
But the question involved in the poem must have 
become imperative, not when righteous Israel was 
pitted against the heathen evil-doers (as in Hab. i. 
9-5, ii: 4), but when the oppressed Israelitic congre- 
gation presented a violent contrast to its wicked op- 
pressors who were joined by traitors to their own 
religion and people. "This contrast is found in the 
Exile, but still more markedly perhaps at the time 
of the Maccabees, when Israel was persecuted by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2d cent. p.c.) The same 
designations are applied to him in the Book of Job 
as are found, according to advanced critical views, 
in the Psalms, On the one hand there are the 
“resha‘im ? (Job xx. 5 et seq., xxi. 7 et seq., 16 et seq.); 
the “po‘ale awen” (xxxi. 3); the *'arizim" (xxvii. 
19); the “hanef” (xxvii. 8); the “‘awwal” (xxix. 17); 
the “‘ashir” (xxvii. 19), etc.; on the other, the 
*zaddikim ” (xxii. 19); the * ebyonim " (xxiv. 4); and 
the “‘aniyye arez” (xxiv. 4b); comp. “ʻani we- 
ebyon" (xxiv. 14 et seq.); “yashar” (xxiii 7); 
"naki" (xxvii. 17), etc. Many catastrophes had 
been recently witnessed falling upon great nations 
(xii. 28); e.g., when the Assyrians were vanquished 
by the. Babylonians, and the latter in turn by the 
Persians. It had indeed become a matter of daily 
oceurrence to witness countries given into the hands 
of evil-doers, and to see Yawn mock at the despair 
of the innocent (ix. 28, 24) and to behold the triumph 
of the wicked (xxi. 7 et seq.). The doom of the evil- 
doer (xv. 20 et seg.) is described in terms which seem 
to allude to the fate of Alexander Jannæus. The 
language of the speeches in the Book of Job, the 
late Hebraic words recurring in it (comp. Barth, 
“ Beiträge zur Erkliirung des Buches Hiob,” 1876, 
p. 4; Stade, “Lehrbuch der Hebr. Grammatik,” 
1879, p. 12), and the many Aramaisms (comp. 
Budde, “Beiträge zur Kritik des Buches Hiob,” 
1876, p. 141) and Arabisms (comp. Stade, l.e. pp. 
12 et seq.) all point to a comparatively late time. 

From the references to many Egyptian matters, 
Hitzig has assumed that Egypt was the home 
of the poet; but the passages referring to the hip- 
popotamus and crocodile may be suspected to be 
later interpolations. The Egyptian mines (xxviii. 
1-11) were known in Palestine, as were also the 
swift ships of the Nile (ix. 26), the papyrus-rolls 
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(xxxi. 96; comp. viii. 11), the war-horse (xxxix. 19), 
and the pyramids (A. V. “desolate places”; iii. 14). 
From “them that go by the way” (xxi. 29), also, 
much may have been learned of foreign countries. 
The poet himself may have joined caravans (vi. 15- 
19); the descriptions of the sufferings of the pious 
in Israel indicate that he also had suffered (xi. 15, 
19a; vii. 1-3). He wrote his poem with his heart’s 
blood (Duhm). 

It had become necessary to assail the popular doc- 
trine that obedience to the Law would be rewarded, 
and its transgression punished. For both of these 
principles were interpreted in an entirely external 
way: reward meaning a long and pleasant life (Ex. 
XX. 12; Lev. xxvi. 3 et seq.), and punishment misfor- 
tune and an early death (Deut. xxviii. 20 et seg. ; Lev. 
xxvi. 15 et seg.; Gen. ii. 17 et seg.). The leper espe- 
cially was considered to be smitten by God; hence 

the term "*nega'? (= “blow”; Lev. 

The xiii. 22) for leprosy. The sufferings 

Doctrine of of the law-abiding Israelite or of the 

Retribu- righteous seemed therefore irreconci- 

tion. lable with Yuwu’s justice and truth- 

fulness; for He smote him who de- 

served praise, and punished where He had promised 
a reward. 

The ancient doctrine of retribution is developed 
at great length by Job’s three friends. According to 
it God shows His anger by inflicting suffering; He 
turns from man as from an enemy (xiii 24, xix. 
11); looks at him angrily (vii. 19a, xiv. 6a, xvi. 9); 
smites him with His hand (xiii. 21b, xix. 21); makes 
him afraid by His terrors (ix. 84, xiii. 21b, xxiii. 16); 
covers him with darkness (xix. 8b); stands in his 
way (iii. 28); overwhelms him with His power (ix. 
12, 18; 19a; xxiii. 6); pierces him with His arrows 
(vi. 4, xvi. 14); punishes him with His scourge (ix. 
28). The poet introduces also the imagery of the 
prison (vii. 12, xiii. 27, xiv. 16), the net (xix. 6), the 
storm (ix. 17, xxx. 22), and an army assailing an un- 
fortunate captive (x. 17, xvi. 18, xix. 12), who in the 
end succumbs (xxx. 12 e£ seg.). He vainly questions 
how he may have iucurred the inscrutable anger of 
God (x. 2, xiii. 98). The burning pain will not let 
him rest (xxx. 17). Imagery from the animal world 
is also used (x. 16). God's hostility calls up fear of 
further visitation (ix. 18, x. 18-15, xxx. 23) and de- 
spair because of the unending misery (ix. 11 et seq., 
xxiii. 15 e£ seq.), so that the prayer for a short res- 
pite (vii. 16-19, x. 20, xiv. 6) is interwoven with the 
cry for death (vi. 9, 10; vii. 15). 

Added to all these sufferings of the stricken one 
is the bitterness of seeing that his enemies as well 
as his friends heartlessly consider him to be a sinner 
branded by God (xvii. 6. His enemies snatch at the 
opportunity to vent their malice on him (xvi. 10 e 
seq., XXX. 1-14); his servants and followers refuse 
him obedience (xix. 15, 16); his wife and children, 
as well as relatives and friends, abandon him (xii. 
4; xix. 18-14, 17-19, 21 e seq.). His guilt is assumed 
as a matter of course, and no one thinks of doubting 
it; otherwise God would have to be accused of in- 
justice—an accusation that would be the most griev- 
ous blasphemy (iv. 7, viii. 3). Hence it becomes the 
imperative duty of the sufferer to find out, by a 
frank examination of his past life and thoughts, in 
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what way he has sinned. For there must be some 
guilt (iv. 18-19, xv. 14-16, xxv. 4-6)—this must 
be assumed a priori in order to explain the suffering 
(vill 11, xxii. 5 ec seq.). If the sufferer admits his 
guilt God will forgive him (v. 17-27, viii. 5-7. xi. 
18-19, xxii, 21-80); but if he obstinately persists in 
declaring that he is innocent he adds another griev- 
ous sin to his former guilt, and his punishment will 
increase accordingly (xi. 4, xv. 18, xxii. 3-4). 

In answer to all these arguments of his friends 

Job insists, in the first place, that the sufferer has 
the right to complain (vi 5-7). He 
Job's points out the heartlessness to which 
Replies. their doctrine leads: for instead of 
comforting the sufferer in his pain, 
they reprove him for his alleged sins (vi. 14-22). 
But it is cheap wisdom to repeat the ancient doctrine 
of divine retribution in all sorts of variations and to 
apply these to an unfortunate man (xii. 2-8, xiii. 
2, xix, 2-9). Although the supreme power of God 
makes it impossible to rebel against His blows, the 
justice of His decrees is not thereby proved (ix. 2- 
21, 30-85; x. 15-17; xii. 14; xiii. 8: xix. 6 et seq. ; 
xxi. 31). Experience shows that in the catastrophes 
of nature the perfect and the wicked are alike smit- 
ten by God (ix. 22-23); and it often happens that 
the wicked live prosperously to the end of their 
days (xii. 6; xxi. 7-15, 32 et seg.), being made the 
judges of right and wrong (ix. 24), although occa- 
sionaily the ancient doctrine of retribution brought 
them to the bar of justice (xix. 29). 

But no power on earth can take away the feeling 
of innocence from the sinless sufferer. or force him 
to declare himself guilty against his better convic- 
tions (x. 6, 7: xiii. 18 e¢ seq. ; xvi. 17; xxvii. 5, 6; 
XXX1. 1 et seg.) He has the right to appeal to God's 
judgment, as being superior to the condemnation 
his friends pretend to see in his present misfortunes 
(xii. 4, xiii. 7-10, xvi. 18-20, xix. 17). It is useless 
to say that no man is clean in the eyes of God (xiv. 
4); for even according to that argument it is in- 
comprehensible why the comparatively just person 
should be most heavily stricken and the worst evil- 
doers go unpunished (vii. 91, xiii. 26, xiv. 17). 

The negative result reached by these arguments 
of the Book of Job may be stated as follows: What 
hitherto has been called divine justice is merely the 
display of the omnipotence of God, His decisions 
are devoid of all moral qualities, and are pronounced 
indifferently, as blessings oras curses, upon all men, 
upon the good and the bad alike. In the same way 
men are prosperous or unhappy according to the 
fortuitous events of their lives, quite independently 
of their ethical qualities. The gifts of fortune and 
the strokes of calamity are in no wise connected 
either with God's justice or with man's moral 
nature. 

But as these arguments deprived the divine om- 
nipotence, as manifested in the world, of all ethical 
quality the dangerarose of excluding this quality al- 
together from the divine nature. and of actually des- 
troying the attribute of justice in God. Hence the 
poet attempted to rehabilitate the latter in a round- 
about way. succeeding, however, only by means of a 
postulate. He declares that many of the phenomena 
of nature are indeed the manifestations of an om- 
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nipotence that overwhelms man by the terrors of its 
sublimity (xxvi. 6-14), but that this is not the only 
thing that nature deciares of God. The marvelous 
law and order of those phenomena, of nature and 
the multiplicity and curious modes of life of her 
creatures, are also the manifestations of a hidden 
wisdom, to which man simply must submit. 

The author of the Book of Job incorporated the 
folk book into his work in a manner still showing 
traces of the component parts. Tho use of this pre- 
existing material very cleverly placed the problem 
outside of Palestine, thereby excluding the possible 
objection of orthodox theology that such a case—a 

perfectly righteous man persecuted by 

Compo-  Yuwmn-—could not occur in Israel. 

sition of  Yiunwi, moreover, did not inflict the 

the Book. suffering; it was inflieted by Satan 
with Yuwu's permission. The prob- 
lem is discussed in a disputation between Job—who 
like a leper sits on the dust-heap (Ar. * mazbalah ") 
outside the nomad village (on the separation of lepers 
see II Chron, xxvi. 21)—and his three friends who, 
according to the folk-book, come to comfort him (ii. 
11) In the body of the book, however, they bring 
no comfort, but heap the bitterest accusations upon 
Job. 

Job opens the discussion with the ancient cry of 
all sufferers (iii., Hebr.); “O, that I had never been 
born! and since I was brought into the world, why 
could I not, even in the hour of birth, have found 
the eternal rest of Sheol” (comp. Sophocles, “ CEdi- 
pus Coloneus," line 1925; rò uù oivat Tov áxavra vikó 
Adyov; Eccl. iv. 2-8): and in his questionings at the end 
of this monologue (iii. 26 e£ seq.) he formulates the 
problem as to the cause of this inexplicable suffering, 
The friends defend the views of the orthodox doc- 
trine of retribution, according to which all suffering 
is a punishment for some sin; while Job defends the 
views of the clear conscience. which knows itself to 
be free from sin, and declares his suffering to be in- 
explainable from the Old Testament point of view. 
The discussion is held in a threefold series of dia- 
logues (iv.-xxxi.), in each of which Job alternates 
once with each of the three friends. Hence arises 
the following scheme, aside from the additions to be 
discussed later ou: First series of dialogues: Eliphaz 
(iv.-v.): Job (vi.-vii.); Bildad (viii.); Job (ix.-x.); 
Zophar (xi.); Job (xii.-xiv.). Second series: Eli- 
phaz (xv.); Job (xvi-xvii); Bildad (xviii.); Job 
(xix.); Zophar (xx.); Job (xxi) Third series: Eli- 
phaz (xxii.); Job (xxiii.-xxiv.); Bildad (xxv.-xx vi. 
0-14); Job (xxvi. 1-4, xxvii. 2-28, xxviii.-xxxi.); 
Zophar; Job (not in Hebrew text in the Masoretic 
arrangement), "l'hethirdseriesof dialoguesespecially 
has been altered by interpolations. 'The beginning of 
Dildad's speech (xxv. 1-6) has been separated from 
the portion continuing it (xxvi. 5-14). It is followed 
by Job's answer (xxvi. 1-4; xxvii. 2-6; xxix. 1-6, 
19, 20, 7-11, 21-23, 12, 13, 15-17, 24, 25, 14, 18; 
XXX. 1-24, 26-31; xxxi. 1-20; xxx. 95; xxxi. 21-98, 
98-10, 24-37, 40; for this arrangement see C. Sieg- 
tried,“ The Book of Job,” critical ed., especially pp. 
42 et seq., Leipsic and Baltimore, 18938). — 

These speeches do not present a direct, continuous 
train of thought developing or claborating some cen- 
tral idea. Theartand power of Semitic rhetoric con- 
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sist rather in the rich elaboration of a single thought 
expressing the same idea in a varied profusion of 
imagery (comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] i. 5-10; Franz 
Delitzsch, * Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie," pp. 21 et 
seq., Leipsic, 1886). In general it may be said that 
Eliphaz represents on the whole the proof of author- 
ity, basing his arguments on à vision (iv. 12-21). 
Bildad appeals chiefly to experience, which proves 
the truth of the doctrine of divine retribution (viii. 
8 et seq., xviii. 5-21). Zophar argues with all the 
fervor of religious conviction and appeals to the 
divine decision (xi. 5 e£ seg.). 

It appears from Job's speeches that, overawed by 
the veneration clinging to the old sacred doctrine of 
retribution (xii. 12), he at first does not dare to pro- 
claim his innocence, of which he is so firmly con- 
vinced. Ile begs his friends to grant him the right 
to complain (vi. 2-18); not to refuse him the comfort 
hehad expected from them (vi. 14-21), nor to attack 
him so mercilessly (vi. 24-27). He points out that 
experience shows only that the misfortunes befalling 
men are manifestations of God's omnipotence, and 
that because His decisions are strong enough to over- 
come all resistance it does not necessarily follow that 
they are just (ix., xii. 7-25). He therefore boldly 
asks the reason for his suffering (xiii. 18-93). 

In the second dialogue Job develops the thought 
that while in some cases God's judgment is in ac- 
cordance with the old doctrine of retribution (xxi. 

16—21), very frequently just the oppo- 

Second site happens, as appears in the undis- 
and Third turbed good fortune of the wicked 
Diaiogues. (xxi. 7-15, 22-34). He persists, more- 

over, even more strongly in declaring 
his innocence, appealing to the judgment of God, 
who apparently is so hostile to him, but whose jus- 
tice will ultimately induce Him to become the 
avenger (go'el) of that innocence (xvi. 17-19, xix. 
25-91). 

In the third dialogue, as the friends begin to 
weaken in their attacks, Job emphasizes the impossi- 
bility of contending with such an opponent as God. 
Of course Job must outwardly succumb; but even 
against God he will maintain his right, and is willing 
to prove it, if God will appear and answer (xxvii. 
1-6, xxxi.. The discussion is ended by Yuwn’s 
appearance in the storm (xxxviii.-xxxix. 80, xl. 1- 
0) Ymwir reminds Jobof the limitations of human 
nature, and Job, humbiy admitting them, no longer 
seeks an answer to his question. 

In the course of time various interpolations were 
made in the text of the poem. These comprise: (1) 
a number of passages that have been placed among 
the foot-notes in the edition by Siegfried mentioned 
above: (2) the parallel texts, so called because they 
are parallel developments of the corresponding pas- 

sages in the genuine text; e.g., as vii. 

Later Ad- 1-10: x. 18-22; xii 4-6; xiv. 1, 2; 

ditions and xiii. 98; xiv. 5, 7-12, 14, 18-22; xvii. 
Changes in 11-10; xl 6-32; xli 1-26; xlii, 1-6; 
the Text. (8) corrections and revisions of Job's 

Speeches made for the purpose of har- 

monizing them with the orthodox doctrine of retri- 
bution (these revisions include xii. 7-10 [11, 12 as 
glosses], 13-95; xiii. 11; xxi. 16-18; xxiv. 18-24; 
xxvii. 7-28); (4) passages containing a polemic 


against the ideas expressed in the poem (xxviii. 1-28 
and the so-called speeches of Elihu, xxxii.—xxxvii.), 
Ch. xxviii. rejects the effort to fathom the di- 
vine wisdom and to discover the rule of its work- 
ings, these being regions into which human under- 
standing and empiric knowledge can not penetrate. 
Speculation here must give way to faith. The fear 
of Ynwir (* yir'at Adonai”; xxviii. 28), that is, relig- 
ion, and the departure from evil (“sur me-ra* ”), that 
is, morality, take the place of science, which here 
has reached the end of its resources. 

The speeches of Elihu contradict the fundamental 
teachings of the genuine poem of Job, according to 
which it is impossible that the righteous should suf- 
fer, all pain being a punishment forsomesin. Elihu, 
however, assumes that suffering may be decreed for 
the righteous for pedagogic reasons, as a protection 
against greater sin, and for moral betterment (xxxiii. 
17 ct seq., 28-30). How little these Elihu speeches 
come into the general scheme of the poem is shown 
by the fact that Elihu is not mentioned either in 
the prologue or in the epilogue, being entirely 
ignored by Ymwn in the latter. They have been 
defended as genuine by Umbreit, Stickel, Schlott- 
mann, and Budde (1876; and in his commentary 
[1896], especially pp. xxxv.-xxxviii) On Studer's 
criticism in “Jahrb. für Protestantische Theologie " 
(1875, pp. 688 e£ seq. ; 1877, pp. 545 et seg.) and in 
“Das Buch Hiob für Geistliche und Gebildete 
Laien" (1881) comp. Budde, “ Beiträge zur Kritik 
des Buches Hiob,” pp. 77 et seq. 

The textual criticism of Job must rest on the Maso- 
retic text (see Baer, “Liber Jobi," 1875). As La- 
garde has pointed out (“ Anmerkungen zur Griech- 
ischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien,” 1863. pp. 1 e£ 
seq.), that text goes back to a single original manu- 
script, so that nothing in regard to textual correc- 
tions is gained by a collation of manuscripts. The 
recently discovered Babylonian Bible manuscripts 
are important only for the history of 
the vocalization and accentuation of 
the Biblical text (comp. Harkavy and 
Strack, “Katalog der Hebritischen 
Bibelhandschriften der K. Bibliothek in St. Peters- 
burg," 2 parts, 1875), Jerome, who in his version 
of Job closely followed the Hebrew, calls for little 
notice (comp. Hupfeld, “Beleuchtung Dunkler 
Stellen in der Alttestamentlichen Textgesch.” in 
“Studien und Kritiken," 1830, pp. 1571 et seg. ; No- 
wack, * Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus für die Alt- 
testamentliche Textkritik," Góttingen, 1875). 

The Septuagint version, being & very free render- 
ing of the Book of Job (comp. Bickell, “ De Indole ac 
Ratione Versionis Alexandrine in Interpretando 
Libro Jobi,” 1862), must be used very cautiously ; 

yet it can not be denied that it con- 


Textual 
Criticism. 


Transla- tains many traces of the correct read- 
tions. ing (comp. A. Merx, “Das Gedicht 


von Hiob,” 1891: C. Siegfried, " The 
Book of Job,” 1898). For the Targum of Job see 
W. Bacher in “Monatsschrift,” xx, 208-228. The 
Syriac translation (“Peshitta”) may also be con- 
sulted, but as it was corrected after the Septuagint, 
its agreement with the latter does not mean much 
textually. For the Arabic translation of the poem 
by Saadia Gaon see I. Cohn, Altona, 1889; “ CEuv- 
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res Completes de R. Saadia Gaon,” v. (ed. Bacher), 

Paris, 1899. Emendations of the poem must often 

be based on conjecture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries: For the earlier exegesis, Ro- 
senmiüller, Scholia in Vetus Testamentum, v. ; and the com- 
mentaries and introductions to the O. T. For modern views 
compare especially H. Ewald, 1836; 2d ed. 1554; L. Hirzel, 
1839; 28 ed. by I. Olshausen, 1852 ; 3d ed. 1569 ; 4th ed. by A. 
Dillmann, 1801: Ferdinand Hitzig, 1674; A. Klostermann, 
Hiob, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. viii. 97-126; K. Budde, 
1896 ; B. Duhm, 1897. Translations with commentaries: A. Merx, 
1871; G. Studer, 1881; E. Reuss, Das Alte Testament, 1892- 
1891; idem, Vortrag über das Buch Hiob, 1888; G. Hoff- 
mann, 1891; F. Baethgen, in Kautzsch. Die Heilige Schrift 
des Alten Testaments, 2d ed; idem, Hiob: Deutseh mit An- 
merkungen für Ungyelehote, 1898: Friedrich Delitzseh, Das 
Buch Hiob, Leipsic, 1902. For problems in the Book of Job, 
J. Meinhold. Das Problem des Buches Hiob, in Neue Jahrb. 
für Deutsche Theologie, 1802. pp. 63 et seq.; I. Ley, Die 
Probleme im Buche Hiob, in Neue Jahrb. für Philologie 
und Pädagogik, 1896, pp. 125 et seq. For special questions on 
composition, I. Grill, Zur Kritik der Composition des Buches 
Hiob, Tübingen, 1890: T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 1887 ; 
Duhm, as above; L. Laue, Die Composition des Buches Hiob, 
1895. For textual criticism, G. Bickell, Kritische Bearbei- 
tung des Jobdialoga, in Wiener Zeitschrift für Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, vi. 187-147, 241-257, 827-334; vii. 1-20, 153-168; 
idem, Dichtungen der Hebrüer, ii., 1882; idem, Das Buch 
Job nach Anleitung der Strophik und der Septuagiuta, 
Vienna, 1894; P. Vetter, Die Metrik des Buches Hiob, in 
Biblische Studien, ed. Bardenhewer, ii. 4, Freiburg, 1897; H. 
Grimme, Metrisch-Kritische Hmendationen zum Buche 
Hiob, in Theol. Quartalschrift, Xxx. 205-304, 421-482 ; IxXxxi. 
112-118, 259-211 ; O. Voigt, Einige Stellen des Buches Hiob, 
1895: I. Ley, in Studien und Kritiken, 1895, pp. 635 et seq. 
G. Bär, Der Text des Buches Hioh, 1895; idem, in Stade's 
Zeitschrift, 1896, pp. 297 et seq. 

E. G. I. C. 8. 

JOB, TESTAMENT OF: Greek apocryphal 
book, containing à haggadic story of Job. It was 
first published by Angelo Mai in the seventh volume 
of the “Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio” (pp. 

180-191, Rome, 1833), and was translated in Migne's 

“Dictionnaire des Apocryphes” (ii. 403), but re- 

mained unnoticed by critics until Montague Rhodes 

James, in his notes tothe “Testament of Abraham ” 

(in “Texts and Studies," p. 155, Cambridge, 1892), 

called attention to it, Kohler, in the “Kohut Me- 

morial Volume” (1897, pp. 264-838), republished 
and translated Mai’s text, with introduction and 
notes, and about the same time M. R. James reedited 

the work, after a Paris manuscript (which gives a 

text by no means superior in value to Mai's), in 

“Apocrypha Anecdota" (pp. 104-187, Cambridge, 

1897, with an introduction) The book was con- 

demned as apocryphal by Pope Gelasius I., about 

496, in his decree concerning canonical and non- 

canonical books. In Mai's version it has a double 

title: “Testament of Job the Blameless, the Con- 
queror in Many Contests, the Sainted " (which seems 
to be the older title) and *'The Book of Job Called 

Jobab, and His Life, and the Transcript of His Tes- 

tament." For the identification of Job with Jobab 

(Gen. xxxvi. 33) see Septuagint, Job xlii; also 

Aristeas, in Eusebius, “ Praeparatio Evangelica," ix. 

95; comp. Kohler, Lc. pp. 267 et seq., and James, 

l.c. p. Ixxxv.). 

Like the Patriarchs (comp. Test. Patr., Adam, 14, 
and Tan., Wayehi, 8, ed. Buber, and Bo, 2), Job in 
a farewell address to his children re- 

Contents of views his life, telling them that he is 
the Book. of the generation of Abraham, a de- 
i scendant of Esau (Gen. /.c.), and was 

known as *Jobab," a rich ruler of the land of Uz 

(Ausitis), before God called him “Job” because of 

his martyrdom (see Jos, CRITICAL View); that his 


second wife, their mother, was Dinah, the daughter 


of Jacob (comp. B. B. 15b). Like Abraham, he 
had changed from idolatry to the worship of the 
true God, the Maker of heaven and earth (comp. 
Num. R. xiv.); yet as he had set out to destroy the 


. idols of the land, the work of Satan, he liad been 


told by the archangel of God to prepare for a life- 
long battle with Satan, but at the same time he had 
been promised lasting renown as a great spiritual 
athlete and a crown of amaranth in the world to 
come, after the resurrection. “I shail from love 
of God endure until the end,” Job said, and received 
from the angel the seal of life (comp. Sotah v. 5, 
and Kohler, le. pp. 271, 810). Satan, after having 
first attempted, in the guise of a beggar, to get Job 
into his power, but without success, secured from 
God permission (comp. Targ. Job i. 12) to take away 
all his possessions (ch. i.-ii., ed. Kohler; ch. i.-viii., 
ed. James) Job then relates how he used his great 
wealth for the benefit of the poor; how of the 180,- 
000 sheep he owned he separated 7,000 

His Wealth for the clothing of orphans and wid- 
and ows, of poor and sick; 800 dogs 

Charity. watched his sheep (comp. Job xxx. 1), 

and 200 hishouse. Of his 9,000 camels 
he caused 3,000 to work for the poor; and he sent 
out ships laden with goods for the feeble, sick, and 
unfortunate. Of the 180,000 (840,000, Mai’s text) 
wild asses in liis possession he set 500 aside, and the 
offspring and all the proceeds therefrom were given 
to the needy. 

The four doors of his house were opened to the 
poor, who came from ali parts of the country to en- 
joy his hospitality (comp. Gen. R. xlviii., Ixix.; 
Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, i. 7, ii. 14). Thirty tables 
loaded with all kinds of food were set for the 
strangers, twelve of them for widows, and none 
were turned away hungry. Of his 3,500 yokes of 
oxen, 500 were for the use of the poor. He em- 
ployed fifty bakeries for the bread of the poor 
(comp. Ber. 58b; Hana b. Hanilai) and assigned 
special slaves to serve them at the tables. Some 


poor persons were hired for that purpose, so that 


they might support themselves; he released many 
poor from theirindebtedness. The milk of his cows 
and ewes flowed in such plenty that passers-by were 
invited to take a share (comp. Job xxix. 6), and the 
servants that distributed the meat among the wid- 
ows and the poor were so overburdened with their 
task that they broke out into cursings (comp. Job 
xxxi 91)  Atthe table slaves played on harps and 
on other musical instruments, and he himself took 
the cithara, intoning a song of thanksgiving and 
praise to God (comp. Gen. R. xlix., liv., and Ab. 
R. N., ed. Schechter, Text A, vii.; Text B, xiv. 
33-34). After each feast held by his children in 
turn, to atone for any possible offenses committed 
by them through pride, he not only offered sacrifices 
(Job i. 5) but also gave gifts of charity to the poor. 
These tbings, however, Satan begrudged Job, 
so he destroyed his sheep and camels and herds by 
fire, or had them taken by marauders. 
Satan's Finding that Job in his piety still gave 
Mischief. praise to God, instead of blaspheming, 
he came in the guise of the King of 
Persia and besieged his city, capturing all the goods 
thereof; then he overthrew the house of Job and 
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killed all his children, and everything he possessed 
was taken. Yet under all these sad happenings Job 
pravely spoke the words: “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord” (Job i. 21). While Job sat on his throne 
mourning over his children, Satan came in the 
form of a great hurricane (comp. “ruah kozmi- 
kon,” Gen. R. xxiv.; Yer. Ber. ix. 13d; Mek., 
Beshallah, to Ex. xiv. 24), threw him upon the 
grouud, and smote him from head to foot with lep- 
rosy, so that his whole body was covered with sores 
and worms (comp. Ab. R. N. Le.; Tischendorf, 
* Apocalypses, Apocrypha,” p. 07). For seven years 
(48 years; Paris MS.) he sat on a dunghill outside 
of the city, while his wife, Sitis, who had been 
brought up in royal luxury, served as water-carrier 
to win bread for herself and him. Afterward (after 
15 years; Paris MS.), when she was no longer al- 
lowed to take him bread, Satan, disguised as a bread- 
seller, went to meet her, asking, as the price of three 
loaves of bread for her starving husband, for the 
hair on her head; to save her husband from famish- 
ing, she consented (comp. Shab. 59a; Akiba's wife). 
At last, when under the influence of Satan, her pa- 
tience gave way, and in an impassioned appeal, full 
of pathos (contrasting her former riches and glory 
with her present state of gloom and poverty) and 
poetic grandeur, she called upon Job to curse God 
and die (comp. LXX. Job ii. 9). Job, however, in- 
dignantly rebuked her, and challenged Satan, who 
had been hidden behind her all this while, saying: 
“Only acoward fights with frail woman; come forth 
and wage war with me!” Then Satan broke forth 
into tears, and said, “I yield to thee who art the 
great wrestler,” and left him, abashed (ch. iii.—vi., 
ed. Kohler; ix.-xxvii., ed. James; comp. B. B. 16a: 
“The grief of Satan was greater than that of Job”). 
As to Job, the great “athlete” or “wrestler,” see 
IV Mace. vi. 10, xvii. 15-16; and Philo [where Job 
is frequently characterized as such]; comp. Heb. 
X. 92. 

The three friends of Job, kings like himself, Eli- 
phaz, King of Teman (comp. Targ. to Gen. xxxvi. 
19; "* Ma'yan Gannim," ed. Buber, p. 9), Bildad of 

| Shuah (Gen. xxv. 2), and Zophar (B. 
The Three B. 15b; Yalk. i. 766), who had come 
Friends with their body-guards to see him, were 
of Job. dumfounded at finding Job, who had 
excelled them all in wealth, in such a 
State; Eliphaz offered a song of lamentation, in 
which all joined, recalling all Job's former splendor, 
each strophe ending with the refrain * Whither has 
thy glory gone?" Job in his reply pointed to *the 
splendor and glory that will be mine at the right 
hand of the Savior in heaven among the Holy Ones 
in the imperishable world. Kings perish and their 
glory vanisheslike the shadow in a mirror, but God's 
kingdom lasts forever, and its glory is in the chariot 
of my Father" (ch. vii., ed. Kohler; xxviii.-xxxiii., 
ed. James). The whole chapter is a most powerful 
effusion of Hasidean sentiment, and has its exact 
parallel in the penitential prayer of Asenath (see 
JEW. Encyo. ii. 178, s.v. ASENATH). 

Eliphaz, on hearing Job in his abject state speak 
thus contemptuously of his friends and their glory, 
became furious, and said, * Let us go hence!" but Bil- 
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dad, pacifying him, said,. “Instead of upbraiding 
à man thus afflicted, let us see whether his mind has 
not given way under his great ordeal.”  Bildad ac- 
cordingly began arguing with Job concerning God 
and destiny. Job, however, proved to be his su- 
perior in wisdom, and showed that he was initiated 
into the mysteries of God which he (like the Essenes) 
would not betray. Finally, Zophar, stepping forth, 
said: * We have brought our physicians with us to 
cure you”; but Job declined, saying, “My cure 
cometh from God, the Maker of pbysicians.” Here 
follows a remarkable scene. While 

‘<The the friends were thus conversing 
Dead Shall Sitis appeared, dressed in rags, and 
Live." ' prostrated herself before the kings, ask- 
ing them for the sake of their former 

friendship to have the bodies of her children taken 
out from the ruins of her house in order that they 
might be given decent burial. But Job interfered, 
saying, “ My children will not be found; they have 
been taken up to their Master in heaven." “Behold, 
he raves!” the kings exclaimed; but instantly Job 


: spelled the Ineffable Name, and all beheld the chil- 


dren of Job, with crowns on their heads, near the 
throne of God. Sitis, overcome with emotion, went 
back to her master, lay down in the manger of his 
cattle, and died. The animals and afterward all the 
people of the city wept and mourned for her, and 
the dirge that was sung (says the writer) *is found 
in the Chronicles" (ch. ix., ed. Kohler; xxxiii.— 
xl., ed. James). | 

These marvelous things, however, did not pre- 
vent the friends of Job from contending that he 
must have sinned terribly to have brought upon 
himself so much suffering, and when he resented these 
insinuations, Elihu came forward, imbued with the 
spirit of Satan, and spoke hard words to Job. God 
showed Job afterward that Elihu was a wild beast 

(“serpent”), not aman (comp. Elihu 
Elihu, the asidentified with Baalam in Yer. Sotah 
Satanic  v.20d)  Thethree friends finally con- 
Beast. fessed their error, brought to Job ani- 
mals to be offered as sin-offerings to 
the Lord, and obtained pardon through Job; Elihu, 
however, was not pardoned. <A peculiar lyric song 
closes this episode, in which the three friends offer 
praise that their sin is taken away, while Elihu, 
“the evil one, the son of darkness, the lover of the 
Serpent, the Northern One (*Zephoni"], and the 
hater of the saints," is cast into Sheol. 

The story of Job's restoration to health is missing 
in the narrative. It continues with Job's return to 
the city, where he held e feast of thanksgiving, ask- 
ing the people each to give hima lamb for the cloth- 
ing of the poor and four drachmas of gold or silver 
for their support. "Thus taking upagain his former 
work of charity, he soen became rich, married 
Dinah, and became the father of ten children, as 
before. Job finally admonishes his sons, summing 
up his ethics and his religion in the following pre- 
cepts: “Forsake not the Lord! Be charitable to 
the poor and do not disregard the feeble. "Take not 
unto yourselves wives from strangers." "This last 
command proves beyond the: possibility of doubt 
that the book is Jewish in character and concep- 
tion. 
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After having distributed his property among his 
seven sons, Job gave to each of his three daughters, 
out of a hidden treasure-box, three-stringed girdles 

which God had given him that by their 


Job's Three magic power he might be cured of his- 


Daughters. leprosy and be endowed with new 

physical and spiritual strength, so that 
he might forecast all the secrets of the future. As 
soon as his daughters put these girdles around their 
bodies they were transfigured, and, in the voices of 
angels, archangels (heavenly archons), and cheru- 
bim, sang hymns echoing the mysteries of heaven, 


all of which were written down by Nahor, the 


brother of Job. 
Job, on seeing 
death approach, 
gave a cithara 
to his first 
daughter, Day 
(* Yemimah?), a 
censer to his 
second, Kassiah 
(* Perfume"), 
and a timbrel 
to his third, 
Amaltheas Horn 


(“Keren ha- 
Puk”), that 


they might wel- 
come the holy 
angels who 


came to take 
his soul; and 
while they 
played and glo- 
rifiel God in 
the holy dia- 
lect, He who 


sitteth upon the 
Great Chariot 
came and took 
the soul of Job 
away with a 
kiss and carried 
it eastward, 
where the Heav- 
enly 'Throne is 
erected. Amid 
the singing of 
his daughters 
and the great 
mourning of 
the people, par- 
ticularly the poor and the fatherless, his body 
was taken to the grave. The dirge is given at the 
close of the book (ch. xi.-xii.,, ed. Kohler; xli.-lii., 
ed. James). 

James (Le. Introduction) hesitates to assign the 
whole book to Jewish sources, but the Midrashic 
parallels in Kohler (7.c.) sufficiently prove that the 
work is one of the most remarkable productions of 
the pre-Christian era, explicable only when. viewed 
in the light of ancient Hasidean practise. 

T, |—. K. 

JOB, WELL OF (the modern Bir Ayyub and 
the Biblical En-rogel [Josh. xv. 7, Ixviii. 26; II 
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' Job’s Well, South of Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusaleni.) 
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Sam. xvii. 17; I Kings i. 9]): A deep well, situated 
just below the junction of the valley of Hinnom 
with that of Jehoshaphat, the channel of the Kidron 


: being at this point 345 feet lower than the level of 


the Temple plateau. The well is of an irregular 
quadrilateral form, walled up with large square 
stones—according to Al-Kasim, five yards in length 
and two in height (Mujir al-Din, “ History of Jeru- 
salem," anno 1495 r.c., published in * Fundgruben 
des Orients," ii. 180). "Titus Tobler (in * Das Aus- 
land," 1866, No. 12) reports its depth to be 88 
meters. When Robinson (“ Bibl. Researches,” i. 839) 
visited it, he found 50 feet of water, which he de- 
Scribes as sweet 
but not very 
cold. In the 
rainy season the 
well fills up and 
sometimes over- 
flows at the 
mouth, theover- 
flow being con- 
sidered by the 
inhabitants of 
the adjacent 
villageofSilwan 
to be the augury 
of a fertile year. 


Usually, how- 
ever, the water 
runs off under 
the surface, find- 
ing an outlet 40 
yards below. 

Besides in 
Mujir  al-Din’s 
history, “ Well 
of Job” occurs 
for “En-rogel” 
in the Arabic 
version of 
Joshua in the 
Paris and Lon- 
don  polyglots 
(Josh. xv. 7). 
The well is not 
mentioned by 
the earlier his- 
torians of the 
Crusades; — but 
later it is desig- 
nated the * Well 
of Nehemiah,” 
and is identified with the "Well of Fire,” on the 
supposition that it was in this well that Nehe- 
miah hid the sacred fire during the Captivity (II 
Macc. i. 19-22; Robinson, Ze. p. 331, note 5). It 
is designated also the * Well of Jeremiah " (Tobler, 
“Die Topographie von Jerusalem," etc., ii. 50, 
note 3). 

The Jewish itinerary published by Hottinger in 
his *Cippi Hebraici” gives it the name “ Well of 
Joab," supposedly on the strength of I Kings i. 7, 9 
(see Schwarz, “ Palästina,” pp. 288 e£ seq.) But 
as this designation occurs only after the sixteenth 
century, “Job” in this connection can not be, as has 
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been suggested, a corruption of “Joab,” the reverse 
being true. The identification given by Brocardus 
with the En-rogel of the Old Testament admits of 
no doubt, Josephus notwithstanding (* Ant.” vii. 14, 
$4, where En-rogel is described as situated in the 
royal gardens). E. G. H. 


JOBAB: 1. Son of Joktan the Shemite (Gen. x. 
29; I Chron. i. 28). 

2. Son of Zerah of Bozrah; second king of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 88, 34; I Chron. i. 44-45). In the 


Greek version of the Book of Job, at the end, there . 
is the following addition: “This man is described 


in the Syriac book as living in the land of Ausis, on 
the borders of Idumsea and Arabia; and his name 


before was Jobab: and he, having taken an Arabian - 


wife, begot a son whose name was Ennon. And he 


himself was the son of Zare, who was one of the- 


sons of Esau, and Bosorrha; so that he was the 
fifth in descent from Abraham. And these were 
the kings who reigned in Edom, which country he 
also ruled over: first Balak, the son of Beor, and the 
name of his city was Dennaba; and after Balak 
Jobab," etc. From this it has been supposed that 
this Jobab was identical with Job. 

3. Canaanitish king of Madon (LXX. “Maron "), 
whose aid Jabin, King of Hazor, invoked in the 
struggle with the Israelites (Josh. xi. 1). 


4. Son of Shaharaim by his wife Hodesh (LXX. 
" Ada ^); of the tribe of Benjamin, although appar- 
ently born in Moab (I Chron. viii. 8-9). In the Sep- 
tuagint this Jobab is called * Jolab.? 

9. A Benjamite, son of Elpaal (I Chron. viii. 18). 

E. G. IT. B. P. 

JOCEUS (JOCE) OF YORK: English Jew 
of the preexpulsion period; leader of the York com- 
munity at the time of the massacre in 1190. He is 
mentioned in the first English shetar, of 1176 (Ja- 
cobs, “Jews of Angevin England," p. 58). He was 
one of those who attended the coronation of Richard 
L, doubtless as the representative of the York con- 
gregation, and escaped the massacre (ib. p. 101). On 
his return to York, where he had a house which 
rivaled a citadel in the scale and magnificence of its 
construction, he was attacked by the mob, and with 
his wife and children joined other fugitives who 
sought refuge in Clifford's Tower. When the de- 
cision was reached to put one another to death rather 
than fall into the hands of the enemy, Joceus was the 
first to act, slaying his wife, Anna, and his children; 
he himself was slain last by Yom-Tob of Joigny 
(ù. p. 127). 

It is probabile that Joceus and Samuel Hoppecole 
held the land in London on which the chief syna- 
gogue was built (75. p. 284). J. 

JOCHANAN. Sce JOHANAN. 


JOCHEBED (755}!).—Biblical Data: Wife 
and aunt of Amram, and mother of Aaron, Moses, 
and Miriam (Ex. vi. 20). She was the daughter of 
Levi, and was born in Egypt (Num. xxvi. 59). In 
the account of Moses’ birth, Jochebed is indicated 
merely as being the daughter of Levi, her name not 
being given (Ex. ii. 1). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Jochebed is iden- 
tified by the Talmudists with Shiphrah, one of the 


midwives ordered by Pharaoh to kill the new-born 
male children (Ex. i. 15 e£ seg.); the name is given 
various interpretations (Sotah 11b; Ex. R. i. 1%). 
The “houses” with which God recompensed the 
midwives (Ex. i. 21) were those of priesthood and 
royalty, realized, in the case of Jochebed, in the 
persons of her two sons Aaron and Moses (Ex. R. 
xlviii. 5). She is further identified with Jehudijah 
(1 Chron. iv. 18), this name, interpreted as *the 
Jewess," being given to her because, by disobey- 
ing Pharaoh's order, she founded the Jewish nation 
(Lev. R. i. 8). To elucidate Gen. xlvi. 15, where 
the children of Leah are said to be thirty-three, while 
only thirty-two are enumerated, the Midrash names 
Jochebed as the thirty-third. But as this would ap- 
pear to conflict with Num. xxvi. 59, where Jochebed 
is said to have been born in Egypt, it is further ex- 
plained that she was born when her parents were 
entering Egypt, in the “gateway of the city ” (Gen. 
R. xciv. 8; Ex. R. i. 28). 

Moses was eighty years old when the Israelites 
went out from Egypt (comp. Ex. vii. 7), and the 
Israelites were in Egypt 210 years; Jochebed there- 
fore was 180 years old when she bore Moses. An 
allusion to this is found in the weight (180 shekels) 
of the silver chargers offered by the princes for the 
dedication of the altar (Ex. R. i. 28; Num. R. xiii. 19). 

The Midrash also explains why Jochebed could 


hide Moses no longer than three months. When 
Pharaoh had given the order to throw the male chil- 
dren into the river, Amram repudiated Jochebed, 
who had been pregnant three months. But, urged 
by Miriam, he immediately remarried her, and the 
Egyptians calculated the time for Moses’ birth from 
that day (Ex. R. i. 17). The second wedding was 
as splendid as the first; Jochebed sat in her nuptiai 
chamber, and Miriam and Aaron danced before her 
(2b. i. 23). The story of Jochebed was used by 
Rabbi (R. Judah ha-Nasi) to divert his audience 
when they became sleepy. There wasoncea woman 
in Egypt, he told them, who gave birth to 600,000 
children at once; on being asked who that woman 
was, he said she was Jochebed, whose son Moses was 
worth 600,000 Israelites (Cant. R. iv. 2). 

In the Mahzor Romi (p. 79a, Mantua, 1718) there 
is a piyyut for Simhat Torah, beginning * Azlat Yo- 
kebed," the subject of which is Jochebed’s lamen- 
tation over Moses’ death (comp. Epstein, “ Mi-Kad- 
moniyyot ha- Yehudim," pp. 128 and xlv.). 

S. S. M. Sen. — 

JOCHELSON, WALDEMAR: Russian ex- 
plorer and ethnologist; born in Wilna Jan. 1, 1856. 
He graduated from the gymnasium of Wilna, and 
became identified with the revolutionary movement. 
Compelled to leave Russia (1880), he went to Swit- 
zerland, where he remained four years, studying at 
Zurich and Bern, and keeping in touch with the 
revolutionary movement as editor of the “ Vyestnik 
Narodnoi Voli,” which had a clandestine circulation 
in Russia. On his return to Russia in 1884 he was 
arrested and confined for three years in the Petro-Pav- 
lovsk fortress in St. Petersburg, and in 1887 was sen- 
tenced by order of the czar to exile for ten years in 
northern Siberia, in the province of Yakutsk. 

In Siberia Jochelson made a special study of the 
language, manners, and folk-lore of the aboriginal 
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inhabitants, especially that of the Tungus, Yakuts, 
and the fast-disappearing Yukaghirs. His articles 
on those subjects began to attract attention, and in 
1894 he and a fellow exile, Bogoras (Tan, also of 


Jewish descent), were by special permission attached. 


to the first expedition of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society (1894-97), which had been sent to 
that part of Siberia at the expense of a wealthy 
Russian promoter of art and science named Sibiry- 
akov. On that expedition Jochelson discovered 
among the natives in the outlying regions two Yuka- 
ghir dialects then considered as extinct. The Impe- 
rial Geographical Society published his discoveriesin 
the field of ethnology, while the linguistic reports of 
his investigation were acquired for publication by 
the Imperial Academy of Science. 

When the Jessup expedition to north Asia was be- 
ing fitted out by the American Museum of Natural 
History (New York), the Russian Imperial Academy 
of Science, in answer to a request, recommended 
Jochelson aud the above-named Bogoras as the men 
best fitted to contribute to its success by knowledge 
of the country and of the native dialects. After 
another two years and a half in the distant north, 
Jochelson returned with the expedition to the United 
States, and is now (1904) studying there the ma- 
terial which he and his wife, who accompanied him 
in the last journey, have collected. Jochelson’s 
chief work on his special subject is * Materyaly po 
Izucheniyu Yukagirskavo Yazyka i Folklora " (Ma- 
terial for the Study of the Language and Folk- 
Lore of the Yukaghirs), published by the Imperial 
Academy of Science (vol. i., St. Petersburg, 1900). 
He wrote also *Ueber die Sprache und Schrift 
der Jukagiren? (Bern, 1900). He has contributed 
largely to scientific journals in various languages. 

H. R. P. Wr. 

JOD. See ALPHABET, HEBREW; Yop. 


JOEL.—1. Biblical Data: The superscription 
of the second book of the so-called Minor Prophets 
names as the author of the book “Joel, the son of 
Pethuel.” Further historical record is wanting. It 
is even impossible to get an idea of the prophet’s 
personality from the contents of his book, because, 
in correspondence with its partly oratorical, partly 
visionary style, all personal traits have been omitted. 
Only this can be concluded from his writing, that 
he was a Judean and that at the time of his pro- 
phetical activity he lived in Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, imaginative suppositions try to prove 
from passages like Joel i. 9, 18; ii. 17 that he be- 
longed to the tribe of Levi. 

Critical View: The name “Joel” was quite 
common, being borne by the first-born son of Samuel 
(I Sam. viii. 2), and by prominent Levites of the time 
of David (I Chron. vi. 18 e£ seg.) and of Hezekiah 
(II Chron. xxix. 12). “Joel” means * Yuwnis God 
(comp. Ps. 1.1; Jer. xxii. 24); it is, therefore, the 
transposed form of wow. In the face of this clearly 
recognizable and wholly appropriate meaning of the 
name, it is not necessary to suppose (with Baudissin) 
that itis the jussive of San (= “ may He [7.e., God] 
prove”); nor (with Nestle) that itis the participle of 
bys, which, corresponding to the proper names ry or 
NY (Arabic, “ wa'il") occurring often in the Sinaitic 
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inscriptions, is supposed to mean “strong-willed.” 
The fact that og is found also as a Phenician proper 
name (see “C. I. S.” 132), proves nothing against the 
most natural interpretation of the name. 

What non-Biblical sources tell of the prophet be- 
longs to the realm of fable. According to pseudo- 
Epiphanius (ii. 245), Joel was from the town Bethor 
of the tribe of Reuben; but according to the Syr- 
ian pseudo-Epiphanius, the true reading is “Bet 
Me‘on” (to be read instead of #1719 mn), the place 
mentioned in the Mesha inscription (line 9) as Moa- 
bitic, but which, according to Josh. xiii. 17, orig- 
inally belonged to Reuben. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : See bibliography under JOEL, BOOK OF. 
V. Ry. 

2. Eldest son of Samuel and father of Heman the 
singer (I Sam. viii. 2; I Chron. vi. 18 [A. V. vi. 83]). 
His name is omitted in I Chron. vi. 18 (A. V. vi. 
38); the word wni (= “and the second one”), cor- 
rupted into *3t^*, is erroneously supposed to be the 
name given by the chronicler to the eldest son of 
Samuel. Joel and his younger brother Abiah, or 
Abijah, were made judges in Beer-sheba when Sam- 
uel was old and could no longer make his usual cir- 
cuit (comp. I Sam. vii. 16, 17). They disgraced 
their office by taking bribes and perverting judg- 
ment; and their misdeeds provoked the people to 
ask for a king (ib. viii. 5 et seg.). For the different 
opinions of the Talmudists with respect to the 
sins of these two judges see ABIJAH IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. 

3. An ancestor of Samuel who is mentioned in I 
Chron. vi. 21 (A. V. 86), and who in verse 9 (A. V. 24) 
is called “Shaul.” 4. A Simeonite prince (2d. iv. 


85). 5. A Reubenite; father of Shemaiah (db. v. 
4, 8. 6. A Gadite chief (2d. v. 12). 7. A chief of 


Issachar (2. vii. 3). 8. One of David's mighty 
men, indicated as the brother of Nathan (20. xi. 88). 
In the parallel list of II Sam. xxiii. 96 he is called 
“Igal, the son of Nathan." 9. A Gershonite Le- 
vite, à prince in the time of David (I Chron. xv. 7, 
xxiii. 8, xxvi. 22). 10. Son of Pedaiah; a Manas- 
site chief in the time of David (7). xxvii. 20). 11. 
A Kohathite Levite in the time of Hezekiah (JI 
Chron. xxix. 12; comp. No. 2, above). 12. One of 
those who married foreign wives (Ezra x. 48). 18. 
Son of Zichri; a Benjamite overseer after the Exile . 
(Neh. xi. 9). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

JOEL, BOOK  OF.—Biblieal Data: The 
prophecies of the Book of Joel are divided into two 
parts, comprising respectively (1) ch. i. 2-ii. 17 and 
(2) ch. ii. 18-iv. 21. "The contents of the first part 
may be summarized as follows: 

The prophet at the beginning calls the attention 
of the elders and of all the inhabitants of the land to 
a coming event the like of which has never been seen, 
a terrible visitation by locusts (i. 2-7), which will be 
coincident with a famine, and which will together 
reduce the entire land to the bitterest misery (i.10— 
12, 16-20). The prophet exhorts the people to fast, 
to pray, and to mourn (i. 13 et seq., ii. 1-12 e£ seq.). 
In this double visitation the prophet perceives the 
approach of the “day of the Lord” (i. 15), which 
is to be ushered in by a terrible affliction (ii. 2-11) 
unless the people become truly repentant (ii. 12-17). 
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In the second part it is first related how the peo- 
ple did actually bring about a gracious change in 
God’s plans by obeying the prophet’s injunctions 
(ii. 18); this is followed by Yirwu's answer to the 
prayer of the people (ii. 19 e£ seg.) ; then there is the 
promise of relief from famine through abundant 
rains and through a marvelous fruitfulness, after 
which the spirit of prophecy is to be poured out 


overall flesh, and the day of the Lord will draw near, . 


accompanied by terrifying signsin heaven and earth. 
These terrors, however, are not for the Jews, who 
will be rescued in the day of judgment because they 
called on the Lord, but for their enemies (iii. 1-5). 
At the time of the change in the fate of Judah and 
Jerusalem the Lord will gather all nations into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat (see JENOSHAPNAT, VALLEY 
OF), there to be destroyed through the fulfilment of 
the divine judgment of wrath (iv. 11-13), because 
they have plundered the treasuries of the Lord and 
have sold the sons of Judah and of Jerusalem to the 
sons of the Grecians (iv. 5-8). God will be a refuge 
for His people (iv. 16); strangers will no longer 
pass through Jerusalem (iv, 17); the soil of Judah 
will become exceedingly fruitful, and a fountain 
will even water the valley of Shittim (i.e., the un- 
fruitful Jordan valley), whereas Egypt and Edom 
will be changed into a wilderness on account of the 
evil they have done to Judah (iv. 18-19). 
Critical View: § 1. That Joel consists of two 
parts appears from ii. 18, which, if therules of He- 
brew syntax are applied, must be con- 
Duplicate strued as a narrative reporting the 
Character. change of God’s attitude subsequent to 
the exhortation to repentance. Only 
through a misunderstanding of the method of He- 
brew narrative will the demand be urged, in oppo- 
sition to this construction, that such a report should 
necessarily include the story of the actual accom- 
plishment of penitence. Stylistic carelessness is 
very usual in Hebrew narrative; and the act of peni- 
tence is left to be supplied by the reader from the 
context—z.é., in this instance from the prophetical 
exhortation to repentance (the accomplished peni- 
tence must be supplied between verses 17 and 18). 
On the other hand, neither the interpretation of the 
imperfects in verse 17 as jussives nor even the read- 
ing of the consecutive imperfects (N9p%, etc.) as 


simple historical imperfects (N3pn etc.) justifies the 


following translation approved by De Wette, Baudis- 
sin, and others: “Then will Yawn be jealous for 
His land and will protect His people; and Yawa 
will speak and say to His people," etc. In this ren- 
dering, which is inadmissible on linguistic grounds, 
the words following verse 17 appear as a promise 
connected with the foregoing petition for a return 
to favor, and the prophecy of Joel would then form 
a consecutive whole. But even the acceptance of 
this theory would not remove the difficulties in the 
way of fixing the time of Joel’s prophecy. 

§ 2. Date of the Book: Theory of a Pre-Exilic 
Period: (a) According to the formerly generally ac- 
cepted opinion, Joel wrote in the beginning of the 
reign of King Joash (836-797 v.c.), and was there- 
fore the oldest prophet to leave a book of proph- 
ecies. This theory of an early date of composition 
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was, above all, strongly supported by the fact that 
no mention is made of the Assyrians. 

The beginning of the reign of Joash was urged in 
view of the failure of the book torefer to or toname 
the Damascus Syrians, who, according to II Kings 


Xii. 18 et seq., seriously threatened Jerusalem under 


Joash (comp. HAZAEL). 
In further support of this theory stress was laid on 
the absence of any reference to the king, which 
would point to the period of the mi- 
Reasonsfor nority of Joash. while the predomi- 


the Time  nance of the priestly influence led to 
of Joash. the conclusion that Joash, at the be- 


ginning of his reign, was under the in- 

fluence of the high priest Jehoiada. Another point 
of agreement in favor of this date was the hostility 
shown to the Israelites by the nations, mentioned 
in iv. (A. V. iii.) 4, 19, which was made to refer to 
the rebellion of the Edomites under King Jehoram 
of Judah (849-842 s.c.), on which occasion the 
Arabs and the Philistines plundered Jerusalem (II 
Chron. xxi. 8 et seq., 16 et seq. ; comp. § 8, below). 
(P) Konig places the composition of the book at a 
much later date, but still in the pre-exilie period; 
namely, in the time of King Josiah, or in the period 
immediately following. His reasons are these: 
The form of the prophecies is too finished to date 
from the beginning of the prophetic stvle of wri- 
ting; indeed, the linguistic character is that of about 
the seventh century B.c. Moreover, the contents 
reflect the time of Josiah, because it was then that 
the great famine occurred which Jeremiah (Jer. xiv. 
2-6) describes in a similar way to Joel. Finally, the 
mention of the Egyptians points to the last years 
of Josiah (or else those immediately 

Reasons for following), referring to Josiah's cam- 
the Time paign against the Egyptians. The 
of Josiah. fact that neither the Assyrians nor the 
Babylonians are alluded to militates 


against Kónig's dating, since all the other pre-exilic 


prophets, from Amos to Jeremiah, recognize God’s 
judgment, which is to fall on His people precisely 
in the extension of the Assyrian and, later, of the 
Babylonian empire. 

Theory of a Post-Exilic Period: This theory was 
first, and in the beginning rather hesitatingly, 
brought forward by Vatke; since then it has been 
adopted by Merx (who takes the book for a midrash 
written after 445 B.c.), by Stade, Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, Wildeboer, Nowack, Kautzsch, Duhm, Oort, 
Cornill, and others The last named scholar. hold- 
ing the book to be a compendium of late Jewish 
eschatology, places it in the year 400 3B.c., because 
Jerusalem at that time not only was inhabited, but 
had a temple (i 14, ii. 15), as well as a wall (ii. 9), 
which would indicate a period after Nehemiah. 
But he overlooks the fact that the walls mentioned 
in the text are certainly those of the houses within 
the city. 

Of all that has been adduced in support of the 
post-exilic theory, only passages like iv. (A. V. iii.) 
17 really have any weight. The statement, “Then 
shall Jerusalem be holy, and there shall no strangers 
pass through her any more," indicates a city that 
had been destroyed—a fate that befell Jerusalem 
only under Nebuchadnezzar (see further 8 8, below). 
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On the other hand, iv. (A.V. iii.) 1 can not be ap- 
pealed to, since the words paw aw» do not mean, 
as was formerly believed, “to bring back the cap- 
tivity "—which would indeed lead to the presup- 
position that deportation of the inhabitants of Judea 
and Jerusalem had preceded—but more correctly " to 
turn the fate.” 

The other reasons advanced for the post-exilic the- 
ory are not very plausible. Thus the fact that the 
king is not mentioned is not remarkable, since the 
king is likewise not mentioned in Nahum and Habak- 
kuk. If silence of this sort is of weight, it ought to 
be considered just as decisive against a post-exilic 
dating if the governor and high priest were not 
mentioned in a work. Neither is theabsence of any 
mention of the high places and their cult beside the 
Temple at Jerusalem remarkable, since Isaiah and, 
before him, Amos recognize only the Temple at Jeru- 
salem as the habitation of God; and Isaiah, unlike 
Amos and Hosea, even polemizes against other 
places of worship. When, however, Joel ini. 9 speaks 

of the discontinuance of the meat- and 

Objections drink-offerings as a calamity, and in i. 

to Post-Ex- 13 et seg. calls on the priests to fast in 
ilie Date. consequence, this should not be con- 

sidered as proof of any high regard 

for the ritual, an attitude so utterly foreign to the 
pre-exilie period. Isaiah also mentions the meat- 
offering (Isa. i. 18), and Amos emphasizes the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath (Amos viii. 5); and when 
the pre-exilie prophets reject the external worship of 
God, they do so only in so far asit tends to represent 
the whole of man's religious life and to displace en- 
tirely the true inner relationship to God (obedience). 

On the other hand, the appointment of a fast on 
the occasion of exceptional afflictions is found in the 
narratives of the Book of Kings (I Kings xxi. 9; 
comp. II Chron. xx. 8). It has justly been pointed 
out that the way in which Joel, by dint of his pro- 
phetic office, gives, as it were, higher commands to 
the priests, does not at all agree with the position 
which the priesthood occupied during the time of 
the Persians and later. The post-exilic composition 
of the book can least of all be proved from the men- 
tion of the “elders” (see especially i. 14, where, 
however, D*3pt isaccusative, not vocative), since Jocl 
does not speak of them as official persons, but con- 
notes by “old men” only the most respected of the 
people. 

The post-exilic theory, moreover, far from remov- 
ing difficulties, gives rise to various additional ones 
of a serious nature. In the first place, the accept- 
ance of the post-exilie theory of composition neces- 
sitates the wholly improbable hypothesis that the 
prophet ini. 1 e£ sey. places himself at the end of 
time and speaks to the generation of the Jast day. 
Since there is no announcement of the final day, 
the conclusion is natural that the opening ad- 
dress of the book was intended for the contem- 
poraries of the speaker; but,if so, the apocalyptic 
interpretation of the opening words becomes impos- 
sible, and this negatives one of the most weighty 
arguments in favor of the late date of composition. 
It must be noticed, moreover, that no mention of 
a future judgment is made until after iii. 1 (A. V. ii. 
98). for which reason the nations hostile to Israel 


are not mentioned until then (eg., in iv. [A. V. 

iii.] 2). 
Another difficulty arises when, for the sake of 
the post-exilic theory, the locusts are taken to mean 
not real but “apocalyptic locusts”; 


The . that is, such as the fantasy of the ~ 
Plague of prophet has invented to illustrate the 
Locusts. final judgment. But the plague of 


locusts is represented as actually hav- 
ing begun; the prophet describes it without indica- 
ting that it is to be expected in the future; and he 
therefore exhorts his countrymen, who have suf- 
fered this affliction with him, to lamentation and re- 
pentance. Moreover, by “locusts” is not meant, as 
some have held, the mounted army of a human en- 
emy, for there is nothing in the description to indi- 
cate anything else than a real plague of locusts. If 
it were true that by them the prophet intended 
horsemen of the enemy, there would result the in- 
congruity of comparing an army of horses and riders 
to heroes and warriors (ii. 4. et seq.) When the 
swarms of locusts are called * northern ” (*535N) in ii. 
20, it is indeed most natural to think of an army com- 
ing from the north, because locusts in Palestine al- 
ways come from thesouth, Whereas it is not unrea- 
sonable to argue that the locusts here described 
might have been driven into Palestine by a north- 
east wind from the Syrian desert (so Volck). this 
theory, in face of the more natural explanation of 
‘DY, appears only a makeshift. But the difficulty 
disappears with the hypothesis next to be con- 
sidered, 

§ 3. Theory of the Origin of Joel in Two 
Different Parts Written at Different Times: 
The theory that ch. iii.-iv. (A. V. ii. 28-111.) are to be 
separated from i.-ii. was first brought forward by 
Rothstein in the German translation of Driver's 
“Introduction to the Old Testament,” Berlin, 1896 
(p. 883). He starts out with the fact that the gen-. 
eral assumptions in the two parts are wholly dif- 
ferent; in ch. i. e£seg. people and state (Judah) appear 
in unimpaired integrity; the evil of the day is a ter- 
rible plague of locusts together with an all-devour- 
ing drought; in the passages where the relation to 
other nations is characterized, there is no trace of a 
distressing condition brought about, in a political 
sense, by the enemy (ii. 17; comp. čb. 19b) On 
the other haud, in iii. e£ seg. (A. V. ii 28 et seg.) the 
whole historical background is a political one; a 
reference to the time of need indicated ini. 1 et seq. 

is not to be discovered (no more soin ii. 


Difference 18); moreover, the people, at least a 
of Back- very large part of them, are in exile; 
ground. the judgment from which they are to 


be saved according to i. et seg. has long 
since come to pass; and Jerusalem is already trodden 
down and desecrated by Gentiles. 

Finally, it must be added that a large number of 
passages in iii. (ii. 28 et seg.) are wholly lacking in 
originality (with the exception of iv. [iii.] 9 et seq., 
where probably fragments of a vigorous original 
have been preserved). Rothstein concludes from 
this that ch. i. and ii. were written by Joel during 
the minority of King Joash; that, on the other hand, 
ch. iii. (ii. 98 e£ seq.) and iv. (iii.) date from a post- 
exilic period, and were written by an author who 
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was lacking in originality, so that he connected his 
elaboration with the older prophecy in ch. i. and ii., 
as is the recognized case with Obadiah, verses 10-21 
(with which section many parallels are found in Joel 
iii. e£ seq. [ii. 28 etseq.]) and 1-9. "This author, how- 
ever, who for his part regards the plague of locusts 
announced in ch. ii. as a symbolic reference to the 
inroad of hostile hordes, also wrote ii. 20, in which 
place he expressly chose expressions which would 
lead one to think of the “northern” army (£.e., the 
army of heathen which had already entered the 
country) together with the swarms of locusts which 
he interprets symbolically. In the same way ii. 10— 
11 (or else only 11a) originated from the same hand, 
since these verses give the impression that the au- 

thor meant powerful armies rather than locusts. 
When, on the other hand, it is objected (by Bau- 
dissin, in “ Einleitung in die Bücher des Alten Tes- 
taments," 1901, p. 499) that in this way the difficul- 
ties attendant on the time determination are by no 
means removed, since the reasons for and against a 
pre-exilie date apply to both halves of the book, it 
must still berecognized (as Baudissin himself admits) 
that the diflieulties of the pre-exilic theory are 
greater in the second part. Moreover, it can not be 
admitted that the reasons which could justify the 
acceptance of the pre-exilic theory are found almost 
entirely in the second part only, The placing of the 
prophecy in the opening period of King Joash's 
reign, which rested on the identification of the hos- 
tilities mentioned in iv. (iii) 4 e£ seq. with the re- 
volt of the Edomites under Jehoram, will, how- 
ever, have to be abandoned. The difficulty arises 
that these descriptions apply even less 


Reasons to a post-exilic period than to the time 
for the of King Joash (see below). At any 
Division. rate the prophetie character of ch. i. 


‘and ii. in contrast to the apocalyptic 
character, which actually begins with iii. 1 (ii. 28), 
is alone sufficient (as is also emphasized by Baudis- 
sin) to justify the chronological determination of the 
two parts. Furthermore, the oratorical attitude, 
the vigorous language, and the originality of ex- 
pression and of illustrations—of which the picture of 
being spread out like the morning upon the moun- 
tain is found only in Jocl (ii. 2)—speak for the older 
date of composition of the first part. 

It is wrong to suppose that the perfection of form 
of this prophecy indicates that it was not written in 
the first period of prophetical composition, because, 
in the faceof the song of Deborah and of the elegies 
on Saul and Jonathan, the possibility of perfection 
of form in the period in which Joel wrote can not 
be denied; justas in other literatures also the first 


poetical writings have always been preceded bya 


longer stage of poetic development. Whether or 
not Joel really prophesied under Joash, or is to be 
placed only shortly before Amos, is irrelevant, if 
onc separates ch. iii. and iv. and at the same time ii. 
4, 11, which are based on the early theory. In favor 
of the time shortly before Amos, Baudissin has sug- 
Sested, not without justice, that also in Amos a 
plague of locusts together with a drought is men- 
tioned as a divine punishment (Amos iv. 6-9; comp. 
Vii. 1-6), and that in this book, as also in Joel iv. 
(iii.) 4 et seg. (if this passage as well as iv. [iii] 9 
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et seq. also dates from an older prophecy), there is a 
complaint concerning the delivery of captured slaves 
(Amos i. 6, 9) which, in spite of single variations, 
makes it easy to suppose that the same event is here 
meant, namely, the killing of the Judeans at the 
time of the revolt of Edom against Judah under 
Jehoram (comp. Amos i. 11 and Joel iv. [131.] 19). 
The mention of the “sons of the Grecians " (in iv. 
[ii.] 6, if this still belongs to the older part) can 
hardly be taken as a proof against this theory (al- 
though it has been brought forward to prove a very 
late date of composition), since there is no reason 
why Greeks should not have been mentioned in an 

early pre-exilic period. 
On the other hand, the fact that most of the data 
pointing to a post-exilic composition are found in 
the second half of the book, after ch. 


Reasons iii. (ii. 28), speaks for the later compo- 
for Later sition of ch. iii. and iv. (ii. 98-iii.). 
Composi- This is assumed on the following 

tion. grounds; Only Judah is expressly 


mentioned, whereas the idea seems to 
be to connote both Judah and Israel (thus ch. iv. 
[iii.] 2; but not so in ji. 27); also because in the de- 
scription of the approaching day of judgment for 
the nations and the glorification of God's people 
there is no reference to Ephraim; finally, above all, 
because in iv. (ili.) 17, as has already been remarked, 
not only the destruction of Jerusalem is presup. 
posed, but also the dispersion of God's people, 
Israel, among the nations, and the division of Israel's 
land. 

As to the question concerning the prophetic sources 
of the respective . passages, it is probably easier 
to derive the passages iii. 5 (ii. 32) from Obadiah, 
verse 17; iv. (iii.) 18 from Ezek, xlvii. 1 et seg.; and 
iv. (iii.) 16 from Amos i. 2—all of them in a part 
which gives the impression of a dull and barren 
style of writing—than to suppose these passages in 
Joel to have been original. For these reasons the 
supposition that iii. and iv. (ii. 28-iii.) were written 
in a post-exilic period seems to offer the easiest solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

$ 4. Theory of the Revision of an Older Book 
in a Later Period: The division of the book into 
two parts convinces Baudissin (/.c. p. 499) that such 
a revision must have taken.place. He considers the 
description of the judgment of the nations with its 
reference to the scattering of Israel, the division of 
the land of Yuwn, and the passing of strangers 
through Jerusalem as additions of the reviser. But 
the theory leaves open the possibility that single 
parts of the second half of the book may have be- 
longed to the original composition and were incor- 
porated in the compilation of the later writer, di- 
rectly or else with certain changes to suit the times. 
In view of this, and of the further supposition, first 
suggested by Rothstein, that the second author made 
changes and additions also in the first part, there is 
little difference between the two theories. Moreover, 
it is possible to agree with Baudissin that the original 
writing doesnot need to haveoriginated in the Persian 
period. It is indeed advisable to place its composi- 
tion as late as the time of the Ptolemies, since then 
the mention of Egypt might refer to the war in 
Egypt. 


Joel, David 
Joel, Manuel 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Commentaries: Hitzig, in Kommentar zu den 
Kleinen. Propheten, 1838 (new ed. by J. Steiner, 1881, in 
Kurzgefasstes Exeyctisehes Handbuch); Keil, iu Biblischer 
Kommentar, 3d ed., 1888; Orelli, in Strack aud Zoeekler, Kautrz- 
gefasster Kommentar, 2d ed., 1888; J. Wellhausen, Die Klei- 
nen Propheten (transl. with notes in Skizzen und Vor- 
arheiten, part v.), 1802; W. Nowack, in Handkommentar, 
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The Minor Prophets, Their Lives and Times, in Men of 
the Bible series, 1890: K. A. Credner, Der Prophet Joel, 
Vebersetzt und Erklärt, 1991; E. Meier, Der Prophet Joel, 
Neu Uebersctzt und Erklärt; Aug. Wünsche, Die Weissa- 
gung des Propheten Joel, 18/2 (gives a complete bibliography 
on Joel to 1872); Adalbert Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel und 
Thre Ausleger, 1879; Beck, Die Propheten Micha und Joel, 
Erklärt, ed. Lindemeyer, 1898; Ant. Scholz, Commentar 
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Commentaire, 1888; W. W. L. Pearson, The Prophecy of 
Joel: Its Unity, Its Aim, and the Age of Its Composition, 1. 
885; Gritz, Joel, Breslau, 1872; E. G. Hirsch, The Age of 
Joel, in Hebraica, New York, 1879; Kessner, Das Zeitalter 
des Propheten Joel, 1888; G. Preuss, Die Prophetie Joels, 
1889; H. Holzinger, Sprachcharakter und Abfassungszeit 
des Buches Joel, in Stade’s Zeitschrift, ix. 89-181; G. B. 
Gray, The Parallel Passages in Joel in Their Bearing on 
the Question of Date, in The Expositor, 1893, Supplement, 
pp. 208 et seq. ; J. C. Matthes, in Theologisch Tijdschrift, xix. 
34-66, 129-160; xxi. 357-881; A. B. Davidson, in The Er- 
positor, March, 1888; Volek, Der Prophet Joel, in Herzog- 
Plitt, Real-Emcyc. ix. 231-237 ; Robertson Smith and Driver, 
Joel, in Encyc. Brit. 

E. G. H. V. Ry. 


JOEL, DAVID: German rabbi and author; 
born Jan. 12, 1815, at Inowrazlaw, Posen; died 
Sept. 7, 1882, at Breslau; brother of Manuel Joël. 
His father, who went in 1832 as chicf rabbi to 
Schwerin-a-W., as wellas R. Akiba Eger of Posen, 
instructed him in the Talmud. In 1886, in order to 
complete his education. he went to Berlin, where 
he attended the Talmudic lectures of Rabbis 
Oettinger and Landsberg, and, at the same time, 
the secular courses of Friedrich von Raumer, H. 
Steffens, and Neander at the university. After 
being ordained rabbi (1842) he accepted (1848) a call 
to Schwersenz, Posen. There he wrote “Midrash 
ha-Zohar," or * Die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar 
und Ihr Verhültniss zur Allgemeinen "Theologie" 
(Leipsic, 1849). This book, which is at the same 
time a criticism of Adolphe Franck's “La Cabale,” 
is indispensable to every student of the Zohar, A 
year after the publication of his work he received 
his degree as Ph.D. From 1859 to 1879 he acted as 
rabbi at Krotoschin, Posen. In the latter year he ac- 
cepted a call to the Jewish Theological Seminary at 
Breslau, and entered upon his duties with the be- 
ginning of the year 1880. 

During the period that he remained at Breslau— 
somewhat less than three years—he wrote his book 
* Der Aberglaube und die Stellung des Judenthums 
zu Demselben," only two parts of which appeared; 
parti. accompanying the annual report of the semi- 
nary at Breslau for 1881; part ii, published after 
the death of the author by his brother Manuel Joél, 
and accompanying the annual report of the semi- 
narv for 1883. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahresbericht des Jiidisch-Theologischen 

Seminars zu Breslau, 1881, pp. ii. et seq. BZ 


JOEL B. ISAAC HA-LEVI: German tosafist 
of the twelfth century; born probably at Bonn; 
died at Cologne about 1200. Jocl studied in his 
youth at Ratisbon under EPHRAIM B. ISAAC, Isaac b. 
Mordecai, and Moses b. Joel, with whom he later, 
kept up a learned correspondence. Itis not known 
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whether he also studied under Isaac b. Asher ha- | 
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Levi of Speyer; but as Isaac b. Mordecai and 
Moses b. Joel were pupils of this great tosafist, they 
would naturally bave communicated to their own 
pupils the doctrines of their master. Joel studied 
also at Würzburg and Mayence, where he was the 
pupil of ELIEZER B. NATHAN, who speaks of him 
with much affection, and whose son-in law he be- 
came. Joel taught chiefly at Bonn and Cologne, 
and at his death was succeeded by his son ELIEZER 
p. Joru as rabbi and teacher in the latter city. 
Another son, Uri, died as à martyr at the stake in 
1916; and his friend MORDECAI B. ELIEZER wrote 
à dirge on his death. 

Joel, who was among the most eminent Talmudic 
authorities of his time, wrote tosafot to various 
treatises of the Talmud. They have not, however, 
been preserved; though they are quoted in the man- 
uscript of the * Mordekai,” where Joel’s * Yesod "and 
* Perishah ? are also mentioned. Itisdifficult to de- 
termine the nature of these two works, butthey were 
probably short commentaries tothe Talmud. Many 
of Jocl’s responsa and decisions are found in the 
works of his son Eliezer; in the * Mordekai,” whose 
author was Eliezer's great-grandson; as wellas in 
Isaac n. Moses’ “Or Zarua‘” and in ASHER B. 
JEnrkL's halakot. 

Jocl’s relation to Ephraim b. Isaac is noteworthy. 
Although he was originally a pupil of this pecu- 
liar man, he subsequently became his persistent an- 
tagonist, the teacher assuming an attitude of exas- 
peration toward his former pupil. Joel attempted 
to uphold the authority of later tradition against 
Ephraim's excessive independence; his manner was 
very decisive, though he never forgot the respect 
due to his old master. 

Joel also wrote liturgical poems, of which six 
have been preserved, and which all deal with the 
bloody persecutions of the Jews of Germany. 
Though simple in language and not very artistic in 
form, they are touching dirges on the sorrows of 
Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Monatsschrift, xxxiv. 914-316; 
Brisch, Gesch. der Juden in Cóln, pp. 48-49; Kohn, Mardo- 
chai D. Hillel, pp. 113-114, 132; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha- 
‘Abodah, pp. 81-82: Michael, Or ha-Hayyiin, No. 1036 ; Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. pp. 269-270; idem, S. P. pp. 201-252 (contains 
a German transl. of a selinah by Joel) ; idem, Z. G. Index. 


S. S. L. G. 


JOEL B. JUDAH SELKI HA-LEVI (LÁM- 
MEL ?): Author of “ Dibre ha-Iggeret,” a descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of the Jews of Glogau when 
that town was besieged by the Prussians in the 
winter of 1740-41. It was published at an un- 
known place in 1741, but became so rare that many 
of the bibliographers did not know of it. It was re- 
cently reprinted by Joseph Fischer (Cracow, 1895) 
together with Nathan Hannover's " Yewen Mezu- 
lah." under the title *Shene Sefarim Niftahim." 
In the “Dibre ha-Iggeret," which is written in the 
style of piyyutim common to that period, the name 
of the author occurs several times, but the surname 
“TLimmel” is never added. At the end there isa 
song by his brother Asher Lammel, who was a 
dayyan in Glogau; and this is probably the rea- 
son why the name * Lümmel? was added by Stein- 
schneider to Jocl's name. 


P. Wr. 
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JOEL, KARL: German philosophical writer: 
born March 27, 1864, at Hirschberg, Silesia; son 
of Rabbi H. Joël of that city and nephew of David 
and Manuel Joël. Educated at the gymnasium of 
his native town and the universities of Breslau 
and Leipsic, he graduated as Ph.D. in 1886. The 
following year he went to Basel, where he was 
admitted to the philosophical faculty as privat- 
docent in 1893, becoming assistant professorin 1897, 
and professor in 1902. 

Joél has written many philosophical and philo- 
sophico-historical essays in specialist journals, as 
the “Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Philosophische 
Kritik " (vols. xevii., cix. e£ seg.); “Archiv für die 
Gesch. der Philosophie ” (vols. viii. et seq.); * Woch- 
enschrift für Classische Philologie"; etc. He is 
also the author of: “Zur Erkenntnis der Geistigen 
Entwicklung und der Schriftstellerischen Motive 
Platos,” Berlin, 1887; “Der Echte und der Xeno- 
phontische Sokrates," vol. i, 7. 1898; vol. ii., č. 
1901; “ Philosophenwege,” 25. 1901. 

S. F. T. H. 


JOEL, LEWIS: British consul-general to 
Chile; born in Dublin 1824; died in London Feb. 
28,1899. He was educated at Bristol; in May, 1861, 
was appointed unpaid British vice-consul at Cobija; 
and from Sept., 1868, to June, 1866, was acting 
French consul there. In 1867 he was for.a short 
time acting chargé d'affaires at Caracas, and in the 
folowing year was named commissioner in the 
mixed British and Venezuelan commission for the 
settlement of British claims against the government 
of Venezuela. In1869 Joel was again acting chargé 
d'affaires as well as consul-general at Caracas, and 
in the following year was promoted to be consul at 
Rosario, a position which he occupied for seven 
years. Subsequently he became consul successively 
at Brindisi, Italy ; Georgia, U. S. ; and Cadiz, Spain; 
and he was then promoted to be consul general for 
the departments of Panama, Bolivar; Magdalena, 
and Cauca. Later on Joel became consul-general 
to Chile, and had charge of the legation of Santi- 
ago, from which he retired on a pension in Jan., 
1894. 

Joel was the author of “A Consul's Manual,” 
London, 1879. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Mareh 17, 1899; Times and other 
London daily newspapers of same date. 


J. G. L. 


JOËL, MANUEL: German rabbi; born Oct. 
19, 1826, at Birnbaum, province of Posen; died at 
Breslau Nov, 3, 1890; son of Rabbi Heimann Joël 
of Birnbaum. In 1849 he went to the University 
of Berlin to study classical philology and philosophy. 
In 1852 Joël passed his examination as “ Oberlehrer,” 
and took the Ph.D. degree at Hallein 1854. In that 
year he accepted a call to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Breslau, where he taught for nine years. 
In 1864 he was appointed successor to Abraham 
Geiger, rabbi of the Breslau congregation. 

Joél’s first literary work consisted of biographies 
of the most prominent followers of R. Akiba—R. 
Meir, R. Simeon ben Yohai, R. Jose ben Halafta, and 
R. Judah ben ‘Tai (“ Monatsschrift,” 1855-57). His 
preference, however, was for religious philosophy, 
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in which he was to do pioneer work. His series of 
essays on Ibn Gabirol (* Monatsschrift," 1857-59; 
reprinted in his “ Beitriige zur Gesch. der Philoso- 
phie," 1876) was intended as a critical review of 
Solomon Munk’s “Mélanges.” Heshows Ibn Gabi- 
rol's * Mekor Hay yim ” to be nothing buta text-book 
of Neoplatonic philosophy, and that its author had 
no claim whatever to 
originality. Joël then 
turned his attention to 
Maimonides, devoting 
two papers to him, one 
being a comprehensive 
account of Maimon- 
ides’ system (“ Die Re- 
ligionsphilosophie des 
Moses ben Maimon,” 
in the Breslau Jew. 
Theol. Seminary Pro- 
gram of 1859; re- 
printed in “ Beitriige,” 
i.), the other proving 
him to be one of the 
sources of Albertus 
Magnus (* Verhiiltniss 
Albert des Grossen zu 
Maimonides,” in the Breslau Jew. Theol. Seminary 
Program of 1863 ; reprinted in his * Deitrüge," i.). 

After this Joël devoted himself to the exposition 
of the systems of two almost forgotten Jewish phi- 
losophers, Levi ben Gershon (“Levi b. Gershon als 
Religionsphilosoph," in “ Beitriige,” i) and Hasdai 
Crescas (“Don Chasdai Crescas' Religionsphilo- 
sophische Lehren in Ihrem Geschichtlichen Ein- 
flusse Dargestellt,” in “ Beiträge,” ii.) Inquiry into 
the philosophy of the latter led Joël to the discov- 
ery of Spinoza’s dependence on Jewish thinkers 
(*Spinoza's Theologisch-Politischer Tractat auf 
Seine Quellen Geprüft; zur Genesis der Lehre Spi- 
noza's," in * Beiträge,” ii.). Joél’s object in his pub- 
lications was twofold; first, he wished to make possi- 
ble a better comprehension of the Jewish philosophy 
of the Middle Ages; secondly, he desired to show the 
influence which had been exerted by Jewish philos- 
ophy on the Christian scholastics (^ Etwas über den 
Einfluss der Jüdischen Philosophie auf die Christ- 
liche Scholastik," in * Beitrüge," i.) and on the non- 
Jewish world in general (^ Ueber den Wissenschaft- 
lichen Einfluss des Judenthums auf die Nicht-Jü- 
dische Welt," in * Beitrüge," ii.). 

Of Joél’s other publications the following may be 
mentioned: “Zur Orientirung in der Cultusfrage ” . 
(1867); *Festpredigten? (1867); “Notizen zum 
Buche Daniel”; * Etwas über Sifra und Sifre” 
(1873); “ Religionsphilosophische Zeitfragen” (1876) ; 
* Gutachten über den Talmud” (1877); “Die An- 
griffe des Heidenthums Gegen Juden und Christen 
in den Ersten Jahrhunderten der Römischen Cæsa- 
ren? (1819); “ Blicke in die Religionsgesch." (9 vols., 
1880-83), a work of profound research and of great 
value for the student of Jewish and Christian lit- 
erature of the first and second Christian and pre- 
Christian centuries; “Gegen Gildemeister” (1884): 
“ Predigten aus dem Nachlasse von Dr. M. Joël” 
(3 vols., 1892-98). The “Jahrbuch für Jüdische 
Geschichte und Litteratur,” pp. 25-90, Berlin, 1904; 


Manuel Joël. 
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contains a posthumous essay by Joël entitled * Der 

Mosaismus und das Heidenthum.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gedenkblitter zur Hrinnerung an Dr. Man- 
uel Joël, Breslau, 1890; J. Freudenthal, Ueber die Wissen- 
schaftliche Thdtigkeit Dr. M. Joes, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
1890, pp. 589 et scq.; Eckstein, Zu Dr. M. Jotts Jahrzeits- 
tage, ib. 1891, p. 558; Meyers Konversations-Lexrikon. 

S. B. Z. 

JOEL IBN SHU‘AIB. 
JOEL. 

JOHANAN B. BAROKA : Teacher of the sec- 
ond century (second and third tannaitic periods); 
disciple of Joshua b. Hananiah and colleague of 
Eleazar b. Hisma (Tosef., Sotah, vii. 9; Hag. 8a). 
He maintained a scholarly intercourse with Johanan 
b. Nuri. Quite a considerable number of halakot 
has been handed down in his name, and many of 
them, particularly those concerning marital and 
civil affairs, were adopted as law (Er. viii. 2; B. Is. 
x. 9; B. B. viii. 5; Kelim, xvii. 11). Heisalso cited in 
the Haggadah. According to him, the saying (Gen. 
i. 28), “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth," implies that the duty of racial propagation 
devolves upon woman as well as upon man (Yeb. 
vi. 6) He taught that whoever profanes the name 
of God, even secretly, is punished publicly, whether 
the deed is committed intentionally or unintention- 
ally (Ab. iv. 4; Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, p. 35a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 448; Brüll, Meho ha- 
Mishnan, i. 187; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 131; Weiss, 


Dor, ii. 122. 
S. M. 


S. & 

JOHANAN GADI (Greek, Taddic); Eldest of 
the five sons of Mattathias the Maccabee (I Macc. 
ii. 2; Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 6, $ 1), though the least 
important. When JONATHAN took the leadership 
and was being hard pressed in the country east of 
the Jordan, he sent Johanan with the baggage to 
the friendly Nabateans; but another tribe, the sons 
of Jambri, seized it and killed Johanan. His death 
was avenged by his brothers Jonathan and Simeon 
(I Mace. ix. 35-42; Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 1, §§ 2-8; 
“B. J.” i. 1, 86). This tragic end is in strong con- 
trast to the surname “Gadi” (^33, meaning probably 
“the Lucky”). The rabbinical sources ascribe more 
importance to Johanan, but these accounts are con- 
fused (see “ R. E. J.” xxx. 215). 

G S. Kr. 


JOHANAN B. GUDGADA: Scholar and 
chief gatekeeper at the Temple in the last years of 
its existence (Tosef., Shek. ii. 14); senior of Joshua 
b. Hananiah. He survived the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and was present at the memorable sessions of 
the Jabneh (Jamnia) Sanhedrin that laid the founda- 
tion of the Talmudic treatise * Env vor, and before 
which he gave certain “evidences” (Yeb. xiv. 2; 
Git. v. 5; comp. ‘Eduy. vii. 9) One rabbinical 
source makes of him a disciple of Gamaliel IT. and 
an expert mathematician (Hor. 10a): but this evi- 
dently rests on an error, 9,2 (= R. JOHANAN B. 
NURI) having been mistaken for "m^ (= R. Johanan 
b. Gudgada). As it reads, the story is anachronis- 
tic, since Johanan was older than Joshua, who was 
the senior of Gamaliel. Of Johanan's life and work 
nothing more is known than that he gave theabove- 
mentioned evidences (see also Hul. 55b), and that 
he was a HaBeEr (Hag. ii. ?). 


See InN Suv‘ ap, 


Two of Johanan's grandsons, or nephews, are 
said to have lived in the days of Rabbi. They were 
deaf-mutes, but regularly attended Rabbi’s lec- 
tures, and by the motions of their heads and lips 
appeared to'follow and understand him (Hag. 3a). 
Now, as Johanan had reached the age of manhood 
prior to the destruction of the Temple (70 c.£.), it 
is chronologically incredible that his nephews, or 
even his grandsons, should have attended Rabbi’s 
lectures in the last decades of the second century. 
It might therefore be assumed that here also yos’ 
was misread 3"5%, were it not that another, more 
reliable source precludes that assumption. There 
it is said: “The sons of Johanan b. Gudgada were 
deaf-mutes; still they were entrusted with the direc- 
tion of ritualistic matters in Jerusalem” (Tosef., 
Ter. i; 1; Yer. Ter. i. 40b). They were therefore 
contemporaries of Joshua; and accordingly it may 
be conjectured that in the Babylonian version the 
initial sign in ~ (= R. Joshua) was converted into 
the letter 3; hence the erroneous name *35 ( Rabbi”). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 93; Frankel, 

Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 99; Heilprin, Seder ha- Dorot, ii., 8.0.5 

Weiss, Dor, ii. 122. 

S. S. S. M. 

JOHANAN BEN HA-HORANIT: Palestin- 
jan tanna of the first generation; disciple of Hillel 
(according to Frankel, * Darke ha-Mishnah," p. 58, 
note 8, a disciple of Shammai) and teacher of Eleazar 
b. Zadok. Once, during a famine, his pupil Eleazar 
found him eating dry bread with salt and told his 
father thereof, whereupon the latter, a disciple of 
Shammai, sent Johanan some olives. But Johanan, 
noticing that the olives were wet, and therefore, ac- 
cording to Hillel, liable to be unclean, refused to 
eat them (Tosef., Suk. ii. 8; Yeb. 15b). It is also 
recorded that a visit was paid to him, on the Feast 
of Tabernacles, by the elders of both Hillel’s and 
Shammai's schools (Suk. 28a; ‘Er. 18b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; Weiss, Dor, 


i. 177. 
S. S. M. SEL. 


JOHANAN BEN ISAAC OF HOLLE- 
SCHAU: Rabbi of the German community of 
London at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
He edited *'Teshubot ha-Geonim," responsa of con- 
temporary rabbis on the pronunciation of the divine 
names, with additions of his own (Amsterdam, 1707), 
and wrote * Ma'aseh Rab," in which he sharply crit- 
icized the action of a certain London rabbi in regard 
to a divorce and an excommunication (published 
together with the preceding work) See HAMBRO’ 
SYNAGOGUE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. s.v. Holleschau, i. 405; 


Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1897. 
T S. Man. 


JOHANAN BEN JEHOIADA: High priest 
under Artaxerxes Ochus (359-338 B.c.); perhaps 
identical with the one mentioned in Neh. xii. 11 


(* Johanan ? being read instead of “ Jonathan ") and 
29. He murdered his younger brother Jesus in the 


Temple, probably fearing that, supported by the Per- 


sian general Bagoas, whose favor he enjoyed, Jesus 
would deprive him of the dignity of high priest 
(Josephus, “ Ant.” xi. 7, § 1; see ARTAXERXES III.: 
Bacoas). The incident is not historically authen- 
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ticated, the account being perhaps based upon events 
that happened in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
A similar story is narrated in Tosef., Yoma, i. 12: 
Two brothers, both priests, attempted to ascend to 
the altar at the same time, when one stabbed the 
other to the heart with a dagger. The high priest 
Jaddua was the son of Johanan. 
G. S. Kr. 


JOHANAN BEN KAREAH (mp): General 
of the Israelites at the time of Nebuchadnezzar (c. 
586 n.c.). Afterthe kingdom of Judea had been des- 
troyed by the Chaldeans, the Babylonian king ap- 
pointed GEDALIAI b. Ahikam governor, with resi- 
dence at Mizpah, over the remnant of the people that 
had remained inthe country. Before him, asthe rep- 
resentative of the government, appeared the Israel- 
itish generals Ishmael b. Nethaniah, Johanan and 
Jonathan, the sons of Kareah, and others. This is 
the reading of the Masoretic text (Jer. xl. 8), but 
the name of Jonathan seems incorrect, and is omit- 
ted in the Septuagint, in Josephus (“ Ant.” x. 9, 
§ 2, where, furthermore, the name 'loáóge, hence 
“Joiada,” replaces “Johanan ” in Niese's text), and 
also in II Kings xxv. 23. | TD 

The generals noticed that Ishmael intended to kill 
Gedaliah; and Johanan, who seems to have had an 
especial feeling of friendship for Gedaliah, volun- 
teered secretly to kill Ishmael before it might be too 
late; Gedaliah, however, would not consent (Jer. xl. 
15-10). Ishmael carried out his intention, and Jo- 
hanan b. Kareah, at the head of the other generals, 
fought with Ishmael * by the great water in Gibeon." 
The people who had been imprisoned by Ishmael at 
once went over to Johanan, and Ishmael had to flee 
(Jer. xl. 11-15). Johanan then gathered about him 
the generals and all the people he had saved in the 
hamlet of Chimham (Jer. xli. 17; Josephus, “Ant.” 
x. 9, $ 5, has Mávópa = “hamlet,” the name appar- 
ently having been lost), intendin g to lead them into 
Egypt, beyond the reach of the Chaldeans. The 
people sought counsel of Jeremiah, who advised 
them, addressing himself chiefly to Johanan (Jer. 
xlii. 8), to stay in the country. But the generals 
and the much-tried people rejected the prophet's 
advice, and emigrated to Egypt under Johanan's 
leadership (Jer. xliii, 1-7). Here all trace of him is 
lost. 

G. S. KR. 


JOHANAN BEN MERIYA: Palestinian 
amora of the fifth or sixth generation (4th and 5th 
cent.). Johanan is frequently mentioned in the Tal. 
mud of Jerusalem in connection with both halakie and 
haggadic subjects, instances of the latter, however, 
predominating. Ina controversy between R. Mana 
and R. Hananiah as to whether any high place may 
temporarily be used by a prophet as an altar, Jo- 
hanan used Josh. viii. 30 and I Sam. vii. 9 to support 
the affirmative opinion of Hananiah (Yer. Meg. i. 
14; Lev. R. xxii. 6; Midr. Teh. to Ps, xxvii. 6, 
Where the name “Jacob” occurs). He also trans- 
mitted à haggadah of Johanan b. Nappaha (Yer. 
Peah i. 1), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 722; Frankel, 


Mebo ha-Yerushalm i, p. 97b. 
S. S. M. SEL. 
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JOHANAN B.NAPPAHA (HA-NAPPAH): 
Palestinian scholar; born at Sepphoris in the last 
quarter of the second century; died at Tiberias 279. 
He is generally cited as “Johanan,” but sometimes 
by his cognomen only (Yer. R. H. ii. 58b; Sanh. 
96a), which he himself uses once (Mak. 5b); but he 
is never cited by both together. He traced his de- 
scent from the tribe of Joseph (Ber. 20a), but he knew 
neither of his parents, his father having died before, 
and his mother at, his birth; he was brought up by 
his grandfather. His first teachers were the last 
Tannaites or semi-Tannaites Yannai, Hanina b. 
Hama, and Hoshaiah Rabbah. Fora short time he 
also attended the lectures of Judah I. (Rabbi); but, 
as he himself said, his acquaintance with Rabbi 
was only slight (see Yer. Bezah v. 
63a.) He mentions again his pupil- 
age under Rabbi in a reference to an 
occasion when he sat seventeen rows 
behind Rab (Abba Arika), and could not compre- 
hend the discussions (Pes. 3b; Hul. 187b). But in 
the short time he sat under him he is said to have 
manifested such aptness as to convince Rabbi that 
great things might reasonably be expected of him 
(Yoma 82b) By Hanina he was instructed in the 
homiletic interpretation of the Bible—except the 
books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes (Yer. Hor. iii. 
48b)—and probably in medicine, in which he be- 
came skilled (Ab. Zarah 28a). 

Johanan had an agreeable presence and a pleas- 
ing disposition à he was kind and considerate to the 
stranger as well as to his brethren; to the non-ob- 
servant as to the pious; to the ‘am ha-arez as to the 
haber ; wherefore he was beloved by his teachers 
and honored by all (B. M. 84a; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii, 
42c; Meg. 10b, 16a; ‘Ab. Zarah 96b; Yer. Dem. ii. 
28a; Bek. 31a). Fora time he subsisted on the pro- 
ceeds of some arable land, a vineyard, and an olive- 
orchard, which he had inherited, and which he sold 
one after another in order to obtain an education. 
As he expressed it, he exchanged the things that 
God created in six days for the things the delivery 
of which required forty days (Ex. xx. 11, xxxiv. 
28; Deut. ix. 10; Cant. R. viii. 7). But all his re- 
sources having been at last exhausted, he was com- 
pelled to follow some bread-winning occupation. 
After a short time, however, he felt impelled to return 
to his school, where he earned, not without a stru g- 
gle, the encomiums of his masters (Ta‘an. 21a; Yeb. 
97a; Yer. Yeb. viii. 9b; Yer. R. H. ii. 58a et seq. ; Shab. 
112b; 'Er. 24a) At last, owing to the universal 
homage paid to the young master, the patriarch ac- 
corded him a pension, and soon a lecturer's place 
was found for him. 

Johanan began teaching at his native place, Sep- 
phoris, and quickly became very popular there. 
One day his former teacher Hanina noticed unusu-. 

ally large crowds hurrying toward one 

His place. Inquiring the reason of his at- 
Teaching. tendant, he was told that Johanan was 
to lecture at the college lately presided 

over by R. Banna'ah, and that the people were 
flocking to hear him. Hanina thereupon thanked 
God for permitting him to see his life's work bear- 
ing such blessed fruit (see Haxrxa B. Hama). How 
long Johanan continued to act as teacher at Sepphoris 


His 
Teachers. 


Johanan b. Nappaha 
Johanan ha-Sandalar 
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can not be ascertained; but he removed some time 
before Hanina’s death. They had disagreed on two 


points of ritual, and Johanan, not wishing to oppose 


his master at his home, removed to Tiberias (Yer. 
Bezah i. 60a; Yer. Sheb. ix. 88e, where the text is 
mutilated). It is doubtful whether the two ever 
metagain. With his other teachers he maintained 
intimate relations to the end of their days. This 
was particularly the case with Hoshaiah. He, too, 
removed from Sepphoris and settled at Cæsarea, 
where he opened a college and whither Johanan 
often went from Tiberias to consult him on difficult 
problems (Yer. Ter. x. 47a; Yer. Hal. i. 98b). 
These visits to his aged teacher Johanan continued 
during the last thirteen years of Hoshaiah’s life, but 
they were merely social visits, Johanan no longer 
needing Hoshaiah’s help: “ He that pays his respects 
to his teacher is considered as one waiting on the 
Divine Presence” (Yer. Sanh. xi. 80b). 

At Tiberias Johanan opened an academy, which 

soon drew large numbers of gifted students, native 
and foreign, among whom were the 
His great scholars Abbahu, Ammi, Assi 
Pupils. IL, Eleazar ben Pedath, Hiyya ben 
Abba, Jose ben Hanina, and Simon ben 
Abba; as many scores of his disciples accepted 
and taught his decisions, and as he himself did not 
confine his labors to the precincts of the college, but 
visited and lectured at other places (Yeb. 6£b; Ket. 
Ya), his fame spread farand wide, and hisname more 
than that of any other teacher was on the lips of 
scholars. In the Diaspora, whither his teachings 
were carried by his disciples, his authority was al- 
most as great as in his native land, and few contem- 
porary scholars in Babylonia opposed him. As for 
Johanan himself, he recognized no foreign authority 
except that of Rab (ABBA ARIKA), his senior school- 
mate under Judah I. With Rab, Johanan kept up a 
correspondence, and addressed him as "our master 
in Babylonia." After Rab's death Johanan wrote to 
Rab’s colleague SAMUEL, but addressed him as “our 
colleague in Babylonia." Samuel sent him a com- 
plete calendar covering the intercalations for a 
period of sixty years; Johanan, however, admit- 
ted merely that Samuel was a good mathematician. 
But when Samuel transmitted to him a mass of dis 
quisitions on the dietary laws, Johanan exclaimed, 
“T still have a master in Babylonia!” He even re- 
solved to pay him a visit, but rumor made him be- 
lieve that Samuel had in the meantime died (Hul. 
95b). 

Johanan pursued a strictly analytical method in 
his studies of the Halakah. Penetrating deeply into 
the sense of the Mishnah, and subjecting every part 

toa thorough examination and careful 

Halakic comparison with more or less related 

Method. laws, he soon perceived that habbi's 

compilation contained contradictory 
decisions, based in many cases on the opinions of 
individuals. "These he endeavored to reconcile; but 
as that could not always be done, he perforce re- 
jected many halakot adopted in the Mishnah, pre- 
ferring the authority of baraitas taught by his 
former masters Hiyya and Hoshaiah. To carry out 
his line of thought systematically and consistently 
he laid down certain rules for the final decision of 


cases where two or more tannaim were found to 
have entertained opposite opinions, or where hala- 
kot are ascribed to recognized authorities, but 
are in conflict with anonymous opinions given else- 
where (see CONFLICT OF OPINION). Some rules of 
this kind had been devised before his, but had 
proved insufficient. Johanan therefore elaborated 
and supplemented them (see Yer. Ter. iii. 42a; Shab. 
39b; ‘Er. 46a ct seg.; Yeb. 42b; Git. 75a), and most 
of his rules are to this day authoritative for the stu- 


dent of Talmud. All of them were collected in the 
geonic period and embodied in the so-called * Order of 


the Tannaim and Amoraim” (D'N95Y9S8) DNN WD; 
abridged, N15), which is ascribed to Naashon b. 
Zadok of the ninth century (see Grütz, * Einleitung 
in den Talmud von Ibn-Aknin," p. vii). Later 
Talmudists, seeing that Johanan was so prolific an 
amora that his name is more frequently mentioned 
in the Gemara than any other, ascribed to him the 
compilation of the Palestinian Gemara (see Maimon- 
ides, *Hakdamah," ed, Hamburger, p. 58, Berlin, 
1902). Modern scholars for obvious reasons deny 
this, but admit that he projected the compilation, 
which, however, was not completed till over a cen- 
tury after him (see TALMUD YrnvsnaLwI) The 
Midrash to the Book of Psalms also has been errone- 
ously ascribed to Johanan (see Buber, “ Midrash 
Tehillim," Introduction, p. 2a). He was one of the 
most prolific hag gadists. 

In his religious decisions Johanan was compara- 
tively liberal. He aided Judah IL. in the repeal of 


the prohibition against using oil made by pagans ` 


(Ab. Zarah 86a); he permitted Greek to be studied 
by men, because it enabled them to defend them- 
selves against informers, and by women because 
familiarity with that language is an 
His attractive accomplishment in their sex 
Decisions. (Yer. Peah i. 150); he allowed the 
painting of decorative figures on the 
walls (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii, 42d). Under certain cir- 
cumstances he permitted emigration from Palestine: 
“Tf thou art mentioned [nominated by the Romans] 
for office make the Jordan thy boundary friend [es- 
cape over the Jordan], even on a semiholiday ” 
(Yer. M. K. ii. 81b). 

Johanan is the subject of many legends (Ber. 5b; 
Yer. Ber. v. 9a; Hag. 15b; B. K. 117a et scq.; B. 
M. 84a; B. B. 75a), in which some further traits of 
his are preserved. His servants he treated with 
great kindness; “Did not he that made me in the 
womb make him?” (Job xxxi. 15; Yer. B. K. viii. 
6c). He was blessed with many children, but lost 
ten sons. The last one is said to have died by fall- 
ing into a caldron of boiling water. The bereft 
father preserved a joint of the victim's little finger, 
which he exhibited to mourners in order to inspire 
resignation. “This is a bone from the body of my 


tenth son," he would say (Ber. 5b; see Hiddushe — 


Geonim ad loc.) However, he himself was not 
resigned at the death of his brother-in-law Resh 
Lakish, his fellow amora, whom he affectionately 
called “my counterpart” ("*7335t!p—RKet. 54b, 84b). 
He mourned for him long and deeply, weeping often 
and crying, “Bar Lakish, where art thou? O Bar 
Lakish!" At last he became melancholy, and for 
three years and a half could not attend his college; 
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but it seems that he finally recovered his health and 
resumed his labors (Yer. Meg. i. 72b; B. M. 84a). 
On his death-bed he ordered that he should be 
dressed neither in white nor in black, but in scarlet, 
so that on awaking after death he would not fecl 
out of place in the company either of the pious or 
of the wicked (Yer. Ket. xii. 85a; Gen. R. xcvi. 5). 


BiBLIOGRAPIIY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 205-339 ; Fran- 
kel, Mebo, pp. 95b-97b; Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 257 et seq.; 
Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 149b et seq.: Hamburger, R. 
B.T.: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; Jost, Gesch. des Juden- 
thums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 149, passim; Weiss, Dor, iii. 
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JOHANAN B. HA-NAZUF: Friend of Ga- 
maliel IL. (first and second centuries) It is related 
that HALAFTA once went to Tiberias and found Ga- 
maliel at the house of Johanan b. ha-Nazuf (= “the 
excommunicated ”), reading a targum of the Book 
of Job. Halafta informed the patriarch that he had 
been present at Jerusalem when a targum of the 
same book was laid before his grandfather Gamaliel 
I., and that that patriarch had ordered it entombed 
in a wall. Thereupon the second Gamaliel also 
ordered that the targum be suppressed (Tosef., Shab. 
xii. [xiv.] 2; Shab. 115a). This Johanan has been 
identified by Levy (* Wörterbuch,” i. 470) and Ber- 
liner (4 Onkelos,” ii. 90) with Johanan Sofer, scribe 
or secretary to Gamaliel II. J. Derenbourg, how- 
ever, thinks that he was the son of Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus, and, consequently, thenephew of Gamaliel II. 
(* Magyar Zsid6-Szémle,” iii. [1885] 484; comp. Sanh. 
. 682). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 373; Frankel, Darke 
ha-Mishnah, p. 0; Joel Müller, Briefe und Responsen in 
der Vorgaonciischen Literatur, pp. 7, 21, Note 29. 

S. 8. B. M. 

JOHANAN B. NURI: Tanna of the first and 
second centuries; junior of Gamaliel IL. and senior 
of Akiba (Sifra, Kedoshim, iv. 9; ‘Ar. 10b; comp. 
Sifre, Deut, 1). A great halakist, always provided 
with satisfactory answers to all questions, he was 
familiarly called * pedler's basket” or “bundle of 
halakot” (Ab. R. N. xviii.: Git. 67a); the number 
aud diversity of halakot cited under his name in the 
Mishnah alone, about forty, justify those appella- 
tions, Besides exhaustive rabbinical knowledge, he 
acquired familiarity with the general science of his 
time, especially geometry. It was said of him, as 
of his colleague Eleazar b. Hisma, that he could ap- 
proximately state the number of drops contained 
in the sea; like Eleazar, also, he was very poor. 
Through the influence of Joshua b. Hananiah both 
were appointed by Gamaliel to remunerative oftices 
(see ELEAZAR B. Hisma; comp. Sifre, Deut. 16). 

Johanan showed himself grateful to Gamaliel. 
When, after that patriarch’s death, Joshua proposed 
à change in a rule established by Gamaliel, Johanan 
opposed him: “I have observed that the head is 
always followed by the trunk; as long as Gamaliel 
lived we observed the rule laid down by him, and 
now you propose to veto his directions. Joshua, we 
Shall not harken to thee” (‘Er. 41a). Between him 
and Halafta also intimate scholarly relations existed 
(comp. Tosef., B. B. ii, 10 with B. B. 56b and 
parallels). 

In his discussions of halakot Johanan considered 
expediency and economy as well as law and author- 


ity. When Tarfon declared that only olive-oil 
was appropriate for the Sabbath-lamp, Johanan be- 


‘came impatient: “And what shall the Babylonians 


do where none but sesame-oil is to be had ; and 
what shall the Medians do, who have nothing but 
nut-oil; and the Alexandrians, who have nothing 
but radish-oil; or the Cappadocians, who have only 
naphtha?” (Shab. 262). On another occasion, when 
Akiba suggested that a married woman who has be- 


come the common talk of the “spinsters by the 
moon” ought to be divorced. Johanan remarked, 
“In that case there is no chance for a daughter of 


Judah to live with a husband! Only where infidel. 
ity is fully established by legal evidence may a 
divorce be imposed” (Git. 89a; see Deut, xix. 15, 
XXiv. 1) In the Haggadah he is not often cited. 
He was very pious, and therefore later rabbis said 
that when one dreams of Johanan b. Nuri one may 
hope to develop a wholesome fear of sin (Ab. R. N. 
x]. [ed. Schechter, p. 64b]). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, 4g. Tan. i. 372: Brüll, Mebo ha- 
Mishnah, i. 122; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 123; Ham- 
burger, R. B. T.; Weiss, Dor, ii. 118. 
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JOHANAN HA-SANDALAR (“the sandal- 
maker”): Tanna of the second century; one of 
Akiba’s disciples that survived the Hadrianic perse- 
cutions and transmitted the traditional law (Gen. R. 
lxi. 8; Eccl. R. xi. 6; comp. Yeb. 69b). With sev- 
eral colleagues he repaired to the Valley of Rimmon 
to institute a leap-year, and in the course of the dis- 
cussions that ensued he betrayed considerable pas- 
sion. Meir had just cited an opinion which he 
ascribed to Akiba, but the authenticity of which 
Johanan denied, adding, “I have waited on R. 
Akiba standing [by his side asan advanced student] 
longer than thou didst sitting [as a mere hearer].” 
The learned company took umbrage at this deroga- 
tory remark, and murmured, * Johanan ha-Sandalar 
is a true Alexandrian [given to gasconade]." The 
incident, however, ended in reconciliation, and the 
disputants did not leave the session without kiss- 
ing each other (Yer. Hag. iii. 78d; see Rapoport, 
“*Erek Millin,” p. 102a). Because he is called here 
“a true Alexandrian,” it is assumed that he was a 
native of Alexandria. 

As a halakist he is sometimes cited in the Mishnah 
(Xeb. xii. 5; Ket. v. 4; Kelim v. 5), and Simon b. 
Gamaliel II. reports two halakot from him (Tosef., 
Kelim, B. K. iv. 2, 5). To obtain an authoritative de- 
cision in a doubtful case he once exposed himself to 
great danger; it was during the Hadrianic persecu- 
tions, when many rabbis had been put to death for 
teaching Judaism, and Akiba was imprisoned and 
awaiting his doom at the command of Rufus. A mar- 
ital question agitated the collegians, and Johanan 
undertook to procure the closely guarded master's 
advice upon it. Disguised as a pedler, he offered 
some trifle for sale near the prison: * Who wants 
needles? Who wants hooks? How about private 
Harrzan?" Akiba, looking out through an aper- 
ture, said in reply, “ Hast thou spindles? Hast thou 
kasher?” (= “ valid! "—Yer. Yeb. xii. 19d). At one 
time during the persecutions, Johanan and Eleazar 
I. (b. Shammua) left Palestine, intending to betake 
themselves to Judah b. Bathyra in Nisibis; but they 
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did not carry out their intention, By the time they 
arrived at Sidon they felt too homesick to proceed 
any farther, and returned (Sifre, Deut. 80). 

In the Haggadah Johanan is not mentioned, ex- 
cept as author of the following maxim: * An assem- 
bly that aims to glorify the name of the Omni- 
present will have permanence, but one that does not 
so aim will not endure? (Ab. iv. 11: comp. Ab. R. 
N. xl. [ed. Schechter, pp. 64b, 65a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 265; Brüll, Mebo ha- 

Mishnah, i. 198: Frankel. Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 179; Gratz, 

Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 177, 186; Weiss, Dor, ii. 166; Zacuto, Yu- 

hasin, p. dra. 


S. S. S. M. 

JOHANAN EB. TORTA : Scholar of the first 
and second centuries; contemporary of Akiba. 
When Akiba hailed Bar Kokba as the Messiah, the 
latter exclaimed, “ Akiba, grass will have grown out 
of thy jaws ere the Son of David appears ” (Yer, 
Ta‘an. viii. 680; Lam. R. ii. 2). To a legend of a 
cow that refused to work ona Sabbath, and thereby 
caused the conversion of Johanan, who had been 
a pagan, is referred Johanan’s by-name “ben 
Torta” (son of a cow; Pesik. R. xiv. 96b et seq.). 
No halakot are ascribed to him, and only one 
haggadah bears his name: “Shiloh was destroyed 
because there sacred things were treated contemp- 
tuously ” (see I Sam. ii. 17); “the first Jerusalem 
Temple was destroyed because at the time people 
perpetrated the sins of idolatry, incest, and blood- 
shed. But we know that in the age of the later 
Temple people studied the Law and carefully tithed 
their produce; why then were they exiled? Because 
they loved Mammon and hated one another! From 
this we may learn that to hate man is grievous in 
the eyes of the Omnipresent, and that it is para- 
mount to idolatry, incest, and bloodshed” (Tosef., 
Men. xiii. 22; comp. Yoma 9a e£ seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 557; Gritz, Gesch. 2d ed., 
iv. 150; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. (see ib. s.v. Hanina b. 
Torta). 
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JOHANAN B. ZAKKAI: The most impor- 
tant tanna in the last decade of the Second Temple, 
and, after the destruction of J erusalem, the founder 
and first president of the academy at Jabneh. Ac- 
cording to the theory formulated in the Mishnah 
(Ab. ii. 8) that traditions were handed down 
through an unbroken chain of scholars, Johanan, in 
receiving ihe teachings of Hillel and Shammai, 
formed the last link in that chain. But it is rather as 
a pupil of Hillel than of Shammai that he is known 
(Suk. 28a). Before his death Hillel is said to have 
prophetically designated Johanan, his youngest 
pupil, as “the father of wisdom” and “the father of 
coming generations” (Yer. Ned. v., end, 39b). Like 
that of Hillel, Johanan’s life was divided into 
periods of forty years each. In the first of these 
he followed a mercantile pursuit; in the second he 
studied; and in the third he taught (R. H. 80b). 
Another version has it (Sifre, Deut. 357) that in the 
last forty years of his life he was a leader of Israel. 
If the last statement be accepted as approximately 
correct, aud it is assumed that Johanan lived at the 
latest one decade after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, his public activity as the recognized leader of 
the pharisaic scribes must have begun between the 
years 30 and 40 of the common era. 
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Some data have been preserved concerning Jo- 
hanan’s public activity in Jerusalem before the de- 
struction of the Temple. Together 

Activity with Simon b. Gamalicl I. he sent 
Before De- orders to the different districts of Pal- 
struction  estine concerning the delivery of the 
of Temple. tithe (statement of his pupil Joshua 
b. Nehunya in the Mekilta of Simeon 

b. Yohai; Midr. ha-Gadol to Deut. xxvi. 18). He re- 
futed the objections of the Sadducees to the Pharisees 
(Yad. iv. 5), and opposed the halakah of the Sad- 
ducees (Men. 65a; B. B. 115b). He prevented a Sad- 
ducean high priest from following the Sadducean 
regulations at the burning of the red heifer (Tosef., 
Parah, iii. 8; comp. Parah iii. 7, 8). It was Johanan’s 
activity as a teacher in Jerusalem which was espe- 
cially extolled by tradition. His school was called 
the *great house,” after the expression in II Kings 
xxv. 9 (Yer. Meg. 73d). It was the scene of many 


incidents that formed the subjects of anecdote and | 


legend (Lam. R. i. 12, passim; Gen. R. iv.). The 
oft-repeated story concerning Johanan’s most im- 
portant pupil, Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, shows J ohanan’s 
bet ha-midrash (academy) as the scene of a pathetic 
meeting between son and father (Tan., ed. Buber, 
to Gen. xiv. 1). An old tradition (Pes. 26a) relates 
that Johanan sat in the shadow of the Temple and 
lectured the whole day; but that of course was not 
the permanent place for his teaching. The state- 
ments regarding five of his pupils, his verdict con- 
cerning them, and the question he put to them as to 
the best road fora person to pursue through life 
(Ab. ii. S) are reminiscences of the period before the 
destruction. Johanan’s residence in ‘Arab, a place 
in Galilee, which was perhaps his home, belongs to 
this period. Two questions of a legal 

Residence nature (regarding the observance of 
in the Sabbath) which he answered while 
Galilee. there (Shab. xvi. 7, xxii. 8) gave rise 
to the statement that he lived there 

for eighteen years (probably a round number) and 
that he was moved by the religious indifference of 


. the inhabitants toexclaim: *O Galilee, Galilee, thou 


hatest the Torah; hence wilt thou fall into the 
hands of robbers!” Another prophetical exclama- 
tion of asimilar nature is ascribed to Johanan. The 
gates of the Temple had ominously opened of them- 
selves, whereupon he apostrophized the sanctuary: 
“O Temple, Temple, why dost thou frighten thy- 
self? I know of thee that thou shalt be destroyed ; 
Zechariah the son of Iddo [Zech. xi. 1] has already 
prophesied concerning thee: ‘Open thy doors, O 
Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars’” 
(Yoma 89b; comp. Ab, R. N., Recension B, vii, ed. 
Schechter, p. 21). | 
Johanan's part in the last struggle of Jerusalem 
against Rome has been immortalized in the legends 
concerning the destruction of that city, which, how- 
ever, have a historical kernel (Git. 56b; Lam. R. i. 
5: Ab. R. N. iv... He counseled peace; and when 
the strife of parties in the besieged city became un- 
bearable he had himself carried to the Roman camp 
in a coffin. Like Josephus, Johanan prophesied 
imperial honors for the general Vespasian, quoting 
the words of the prophet Isaiah: “Lebanon [that 
is, the sanctuary] shall fall by a mighty one" (Isa. 
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. x, 84), Hesought and obtained permission to settle 
in Jabneh (Jamnia) and to exercise his profession of 
teacherthere. In Jabneh, surrounded by his pupils, 


Johanan received the terrible news that the Temple | 


was burned to ashes, They tore their garments, 
wept, and made lamentation as for the dead (Ab. R. 
N. iv.) But the aged master in the catastrophe 
which had befallen the Jewish people 
After the kept his vigor unimpaired. He con- 
Destruc- verted the school at Jabneh into a 
tion. center for Judaism in Palestine. The 
college, of which he was president, 
exercised the functions of the great law court (San- 
hedrin)of Jerusalem, and by this institution of an 
authorized board the continuity of spiritual leader- 
ship was maintained uninterrupted. Johanan saw 
to it that Jabneh took the place of Jerusalem as the 
Jewish religious center. He ordained’ that certain 
privileges peculiar to Jerusalem and the sanctuary 
should be transferred to Jabneh (R. H. iv. 1, 9). 
Other regulations of his dealt with the determina- 
tion of the exact time when the new month begins 
—a matter then 
very important 
—and with the 
acceptance of 
the testimony on 
which such de- 
termination is 
based (čb. iv. 41; 
Baraita, R. H. 
91b) His order 
that, as had been 
customary in the 
Temple, the 
trumpets should 
sound in Jabneh 
on New-Year's 
Day even when 
it fell on the 
Sabbath, was 
opposed, but 
unsuccessfully, by some of the members of the 
council (Daraita, R. H. 29b). 
It is not known how long Johanan remained at 
the head of the bet ha-midrash and of the legal 
council. It may be accepted as certain that Johanan 
was succeeded by Gamaliel II. while the former was 
still living, inasmuch as he did not die in Jabneh; for 
itis related (Eccl. R. vii. 7; comp. Ab. R. N. xiv.) 
that his pupils went to Jabneh afterhisdeath. And 
furthermore, since a place, Berur Hayil, is mentioned 
as the seat of a legal council over which Johanan 
presided (Sanh. 82b; Sifre, Deut. 144), and at an- 
other time it is related that Joshua b. Hananiah 
visited his teacher in Berur Hayil (Tosef., Ma'aser 
al-Rishon, i. 1), it may be concluded that Johanan 
spent the last years of his life and died at this place, 
which was near Jabneh (concerning the name comp. 
Krauss's conjecture in Berliner's *Magazin," xx. 
119; Derenbourg, in * Monatsschrift," xxxvii. 304). 
His pupils were present at his death. The solemn 
. conversation between the dying master and his dis- 
ciples (Ber. 28b) begins with a question from the 
latter: “Light of Israel, pillar of the sanctuary, 
Strong hammer, why dost thou weep?” These re- 


f 


Traditional Tomb of Johanan ben Zakkai, near Tiberias, with the 
Grave of Maimonides to the Right. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popper.) 


markabie epithets characterize the work of Johanan 
and his importance for his period. The blessing 
which just before his death he pronounced upon his 
pupils at their desire consisted of the prayer: * May 
it be God's will that the fear of heaven be as strong 
in you as the fear of flesh and blood” (25.). His 
last words were: * Put the vessels out of the house, 
that they may not become unclean, and prepare a 
throne for Hezekiah, the King of Judah, who is 
coming" (7b.). By this puzzling reference to Heze- 
kiah, Johanan plainly meant the coming of the Mes- 
siah, of which he was thinking in his last moments. 
AÀ son of Johanan died before him (Ab. R. N. xiv., 
end) In one anecdote (B. B. 10b) his sister's sons 
are mentioned. One of these nephews, Ben Batiah, 
is named as one of the Zealot leaders (Lam. R. to i. 
4; Jew. ENcvc. ii. 678). 

Johanan ben Zakkai's motto was, “If thou hast 
learned much of the Torah, do not take credit for it; 
for this was the purpose of thy creation " (Ab. ii. 8). 
He found his real calling in the study of the Law. 
The following description of him was handed down 
by tradition 
(Suk. 28a): “He 
never spoke an 
idle word; he 
did not go four 
yards without 
reflecting on the 
Torah and with- 
out the phylac- 
teries; no one 
ever preceded 
him in entering 
the bet ha-mid- 
rash; he never 
slept in the bet 
ha-midrash, and 
was always the 
last to leave it; 
no one ever 
found him en- 
gaged in anything but study." His knowledge 
was spoken of as though it included the whole of 

Jewish learning (Ab. R. N. xiv., end; 
His Suk. 98a; B. B. 134a; Masseket Sofe- 
Teaching. rim xvi. 8). He advisesa priestly fam- 
ily in Jerusalem, the members of which 
died young, to occupy itself with the study of the 
Torah so as to ward off the curse of dying in the 
prime of life, which is laid upon the descendants of 
Eli (from whom they may have descended) in I Sam. 
ii, 23 (R. H. 18a). He, however, warned against a 
one-sided devotion to study, as in his verdict con- 
cerning scholars and those free of sin: “ Whoever 
possesses both these characteristies at the same time 
is like an artist who has histools in his hands " (Ab. 
R. N. xxii). 

In the halakic tradition Johanan is but seldom re- 
ferred to as an originator of maxims. His halakah 
is doubtless to be found in that of Hillel’s school 
and in the sayings of his pupils, especially of Elie- 
zer and Joshua. The haggadic tradition, on the 
other hand, connects numerous and varied sayings 
with his name. Mention may first be made of con- 
versations between him and his pupils, or between 
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him and unbelievers who were versed in the Bible, 
in which questious of textual interpretation were 
discussed. At one time he asked his pupils what 
the words in Prov. xiv. 84 meant (Pesik., ed. Buber, 
12b; comp. B. D. 10b, where the ac- 
His counts of two conversations have been 
Exegesis. confused) He himself interpreted 
them as follows: “ Benevolence [hesed] 
on the part of a nation has the atoning power of a 
sin-offering" (D. B. 4c). Inthe same sense he inter- 
preted the words of the prophet (Hosea vi. 6), ^ Ide- 
sired mercy [hesed], and not sacrifice,” with which 
he comforted his pupils for the destruction of the 
Temple and the discontinuance of the sacrifice of 
atonement (Ab. R. N. iv.). He answered several 
questions of a polemical tendency put by a Roman 
commander (7;euóv), who can not be identified owing 
to the different ways in which his name is writ- 
ten. These questions referred to the contradiction 
between the figures in Num. iii. 22, 28, 84 and the 
total sum in verse 39 of the same chapter (Bek. 5b), 
between Ex. xxxviii. 26 and 27 (2d.), and between 
Gen. i. 20 and ii. 19 (Hul. 27b); also to the legal 
regulation in Ex. xxi. 29 (Yer. Sanh. 19b), and to 
the law concerning the red heifer (Pesik. 40a). In 
connection with the last-mentioned question Johanan 
refers the Gentile to a Gentile analogy: Just as the 
evil spiritis driven out of a person possessed through 
burning certain roots and by other means, so the 
process of purification drives out the “unclean 
spirit" (Zech. xiii. 2). To his pupils, however, who 
were not satisfied with this answer, he said: “By 
your lives, death does not make impure, nor water 
clean; but it [the law concerning the red heifer] is 
& decree of the All Holy, whose reasons we must not 
question? (comp. Lazarus, *Die Ethik des Juden- 
thums,” i. 189, 246). 

A special group of Johanan’s haggadic text inter- 

pretations is given the name “homer,” which term 
is related to the designation " doreshe 
The hamurot," applied to the ancient ex- 
Homer.  positors of the Bible. In this group 
the interpretations are symbolic, seek- 

ing to penetrate into the spirit of the Bible text. 

One source (Tosef., B. K. vii. 8 et seq.) puts flve such explana- 
tions of Johanan together. They answer the following ques- 
tions: "Why is the ear of a Hebrew slave bored who volun- 
tarily refuses to be made free?” (Ex. xxi. 6; comp. Kid. 22b). 
" Why is iron excluded from the building material of the altar ? 
(Ex. xx. 25; Deut. xxvii. 5; comp. Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 11). 
"^ What does the remarkable word ‘asher’ in Lev. iv. 22 mean?” 
(comp. Hor. 10b). “ Why was Israel exiled specially to Bab- 
ylon?" (comp. Pes. 87b). "Why were only the first tables of 
the testimony, and not the second, considered to be the work of 
God ?? (Ex. xxxii. 16). 

Besides the explanations to these questions, Johanan gave 
others of a similar character. He explained why a thief is 
punished more severely than a robber (B. K. 79b), and by ex- 
plaining the Biblical numbers symbolically he answered the 
question: ** Why does the Scripture [Ex. xxii. 1] ordain fivefold 
restitution for an ox and only fourfold for a sheep?" (ib.). 
The forty days of rain during the Flood which destroyed sinful 
man (Gen. vii. 12) corresponded, he said, to the forty days of 
. the formation of the human embryo (Gen. R. xxxii.). The ten 
gerah (= a half-shekel) of the atonement money (Ex. xxx. 13) 


corresponded to the Ten Commandments. for the transzression 
for which atonement is to be made (Pesik. 19b). 


Among other things Johanan explained the following: 

The exhortation to those who are freed from military service 
to return home (Deut. xx. 5-7):—this, he said, was given in 
order that the cities of Israel might not become depopulated in 
times of war (Sifre, Deut, 192). The passage Gen. ii. 19:—he 


does not find that the account of the creation of the animals is 
here repeated but that their subjection to man is described 
(Gen. R. xvii). The words “And the eyes of them both were 
opened" (Gen. iii. 7):—this means that God opened their eyes to 
the evil they had brought upon future generations (Gen. R. 
Xix.). Abraham’s vision of the future (Gen. xv. 18):—this 
showed Abraham the present world only, not the future one 
(Gen. R. xliv.). 


Johanan's views on piety (comp. his motto given 
above) correspond to his teaching that Job's piety 
was not based on the love of God, but on the fear of 
Him (Job i. 1; Sotah v. 5, reported by Joshua b. 
Hananiah). He explains the exhortationin Eccl. ix. 
8 allegorically: “White garments and costly oils 
are not meant here,” he says (Eccl. R. ix. 6), “for 
the Gentile peoples have these in plenty: it israther 
an exhortation to fulfil the Law, to do good deeds, 
and to study the Scriptures.” 

In a tradition concerning the knowledge of eso- 
teric doctrines (“Ma‘aseh Bereshit” and “Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah ”), related by Jose b. Judah, a tanna of 
the second half of the second century, it is said that 
Joshua b. Hananiah, the pupil of Johanan, under 
the eye of his master occupied himself with eso- 
teric doctrines and that Akiba learned them from 
him (Hag. 14b). According to another tradition (čb.), 

it was Eleazar b. ‘Arak with whom 

Esoteric  Johanan studied the mystic doctrines. 
Doctrines. A remarkable saying of Johanan's has 

been preserved, which is in accord 
with his study of mystic doctrines (Hag. 18a; comp. 
Pes. 94b). In this saying man is advised to bring 
the infinity of God, the Creator of the world, nearer 
to his own conception by imagining the space of the 
cosmos extended to unthinkable distances. 

In conclusion may be mentioned the historical 
meaning which Johanan, on a certain sad occurrence, 
gave to a verse of the Song of Solomon (Yitro, 
Bahodesh, 1). In Ma‘on, a town of southern Judea, 
Johanan saw, probably not long after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, a young Jewess picking out 
grains of barley from the ordure of an Arab's horse, 
in order to still her hunger. Johanan said to his 
pupils who were with him: *My whole life long I 
have tried to understand that sentence in the Song of 
Solomon [i. 8]: ‘If thou know not, O thou fairest 
among women,'etc. Now for the first time I catch 
its meaning: ‘You did not wish ’—so goes the word 
reproving Israel—‘to submit to God; hence you are 
made subject to foreign peoples. You did not wish 
to pay God a half-shekel for each person; now you 
pay 15 shekels to the government of your enemies. 
You did not wish to repair the roads and streets for 
the holiday pilgrims; you must now repair the 
road-houses and watch-towers for your oppressors. 
And in you is fulfilled the prophecy [Deut. xviii. 
47-48, R. V.]: Because thou servedst not the Lord 
thy God with joyfulness, and with gladness of heart, 
by reason of the abundance of all things, therefore 
shalt thou serve thine enemies, which the Lord shall 
send against thee, in hunger and in thirst, and in 


nakedness, and in want of all things.’ ” 
Johanan felt the fall of his people more deeply 
than any one else, but—and in this lies his historical 


importance—he did more than any one else to pre- 
pare the way for Israel to rise again. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Mebo; Gritz, Gesch. ili., Weiss, Dor, 
1.; Brüll, Einleitung ; Derenbourg, Histoire ; Bacher, Ag. Pal. 
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Tannaiten, 2d ed., i. 22-42; W. Landau, in Monatsschrift. i. 
163; Joseph Spitz, R. Jochanan b. Zakkai, 1883 ; Schlatter, 
Jochanan b. Zakkai, der Zeitgenosse der Apostel, 1899. 
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JOHANNES DE CAPUA. See JOHN OF 


CAPUA. 

JOHANNES HISPALENSIS: Baptized Jew 
who flourished between 1185 and 1153 ; his Jewish 
name is unknown and has been corrupted into 
4 A vendeut," * Avendehut ”=“ Aven Daud,” “ Aven- 
dar.” He was a native of Toledo, and hence is 
called also Johannes (David) Toletanus. He was 
one of the earliest translators from the Arabic. As 
Steinschneider— who was the first to determine his 
identity—has shown, he was for a time associated 
with the archdeacon Dominieus Gundisalvi, for 
whom he probably interpreted the few translations 
ascribed to that cleric. 

Johannes translated principally astrological and 
astronomical, likewise some philosophical and a few 
medical works. With Gundisalvi's assistance he 
translated Gabirol’s “Fons Vite” from the Arabic 
into Latin. In 1142 Johannes compiled from Arabic 
sources his “Epitome Totius Astrologie,” Nurem- 
berg, 1548. Johannes Hispalensis must be distin- 
guished from the archbishop John of Seville, who 
corresponded with Hugo a St. Victor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1402; idem, 
Hebr. Uebers. pp. 281 et seq., 380, 582, 981 et seq. M. K 


JOHANNES PAULI: German humorist and 
convert tò Christianity; born about 1455; died at 
Thann 1530. He became a distinguished preacher 
of the Franciscan Order at Oppenheim and Stras- 
burg, at which latter place he took notes of Geiler’s 
sermons, which he edited at Schlettstadt 1517. He 
is known chiefly, however, for his collection of jests 
under the title “ Schimpf und Ernst” (Thann, 1519), 
which went through innumerable editions, imita- 
tions, and explanations, making it the “Joe Miller” 
of Germany. Some of his stories were taken over 
into the “Hundred Merry Tales” used by Shake- 
speare. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Veith, Ueber den Barfüsser Johannes Pauli, 
Vienna, 1839; H. Oesterley, introduction to Schimpf und 
Ernst, 1863; idem, in Allg. Deutsche Biographie. 

G. 
JOHANNES (DAVID) TOLETANUS. See 
JOHANNES HISPALENSIS, 

JOHANNESBURG: Largest city in the Trans- 
vaal and principal center of Jewish life in South 
Africa. "The Jewish community there is estimated 
at 12,000 in a total population of 120,000—the largest 
relative number, outside of Aden and Gibraltar, in 
the entire British empire. From its foundation, 
immediately upon the discovery of the Witwaters- 
rand gold-fields at the end of 1885, Jews have 
formed about 10 per cent of the white population. 
The first attempts at religious organization took 
place July 10, 1887, when about eighty-eight pio- 
neers, mostly from the Barberton gold-fields, the 


Kimberley diamond-fields, the coast towns, Eng- 
land, and Australia, formed the Witwatersrand Gold- 


Fields’ Jewish Association. A death havin g occurred 
as early as May 12, 1887, the Boer government made 
a grant of the present Jewish cemetery, in which, 
up to the end of 1908, 829 burials had taken place. 


During the greater festivals of 1887 the Rev. Joel 
Rabbinowitz of Cape Town conducted the services. 
On Jan. 29, 1888, the association bought two build- 
ing-plots on President street for a synagogue, and 
at the same time changed its name to “ Witwaters- 
rand Hebrew Congregation.” The Rev. Mark L. 
Harris of Kimberley, who preached at the laying of 
the foundation-stone (Nov. 9, 1888), was elected 
rabbi, retaining that post till March 31, 1898. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. W. Wolf (reader) and 
Dr. J. H. Hertz (rabbi). 

In 1891 two secessions occurred: a small Russian 
section formed the Bet ha-Midrash, with mikw eh, 
synagogue, and dayyan (Rabbi Dagutzky, succeeded 
by Rev. M. Friedman); and a larger Anglo-German- 
Polish section constituted the Johannesburg Hebrew 
Congregation. The senior body in consequence in- 
serted the word “Old” in its name. The new con- 
gregation obtained from the governmenta free grant 
of valuable ground on which it erected a synagogue, 
which President Kruger, delivering bareheaded a 
speech in Dutch, declared open * in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." The Rev. P. Wolfers became 
its rabbi, and was succeeded by the Revs. H. Isaacs, 
David Wasserzug, S. Manne (reader since 1899), and 
Dr. J. L. Landau (since 1908). The membership 
of the two larger synagogues is about 450 each. 
There is also a synagogue in the suburb of Jeppes- 
town (1908), as well as various “hebrot” in Fereiras 
Township and in the suburb of Fordsburg. A Re- 
form congregation—the Rand Modern Hebrew con- 
gregation—formed on semi- American lines, dissolved 
after a few months’ existence in 1898-99. 

Johannesburg has a ladies’ benevolent society; a 
flourishing Gemilut Hasadim society for free loans 
to deserving poor; the Jewish Ladies’ Communal 
League (maintains the South-African Jewish Orphan- 
age); the Jewish Guild, a young people’s charitable 
and literary society; a Talmud Torah; religious 
classes in connection with the English congregations; 
a Jewish social club; several Yiddish newspapers; 
and, intermittently, a Yiddish theater. The Wit- 
watersrand Jewish Helping Hand and Burial Soci- 
ety, founded in 1887, combines the functions of a 
hebra kaddisha with those of a “United Hebrew 
Charities,” has a membership of two thousand, and an 
income (July, 1902-June, 1903) of £4,801, with an 
expenditure of £3,972. The Jewish School, with 


an attendance of 400, is subsidized by the British . 


government. Johannesburg is the seat of the exec- 
utive of the Jewish Board of Deputies for the Trans- 
vaal and Natal, of the South-African Zionist Feder- 
ation, and of the Transvaal Zionist Association. 
The Jewish population has always formed an integral 
portion of the business, intellectual, social, and polit- 
ical life of the city. Since the British occupation, 
Johannesburg Jews have sat in, the Legislative 
Council of the Transvaal. See SOUTH AFRICA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Souvenir of the Decennial Celebration of 
the Witwatersrand Old Hebrew Congregation, 1898: Joel 


Rabbinowitz, Early History of the Witwatersrand Old. He- 
brew Congregation, Cape Town, 1899; Jew. Chron. (various 


dates). 
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JOHLSON, JOSEPH (Asher ben Joseph 
Fulda): German Bible translator and writer on 
educational topics; born in 1777 at Fulda; died at 
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Frankfort-on-the-Main June 18, 1851. He was 
sometimes called “Fulda,” after his native place, 
where his father was acting rabbi. Iu 1818 he was 
called to Frankfort as teacher at the Philanthropin, 
the recently founded Jewish school. He introduced 
systematic religious instruction, and in 1814, devo- 
tional exercises in connection with the school. He 
published the Twelve Minor Prophets, Carlsruhe, 
1827, and “Die Heiligen Schriften der Israeliten: 
Nach dem Masoretischen Texte Wortgetreu Ueber- 
setzt" (Genesis to Kings, 1881-36). Johlson's chief 
work was “Alume Yosef,” an elementary book for 
Jewish schools, consisting of: (a) * Shoroshe ha-Dat,” 
lessons in the Mosaic religion, 1814 (4th ed. 1840); (b) 
* Shire Yeshurun,” Hebrew hymn-book, 1816 (4th ed., 
containing 600 hymns, 1840); (c) *'Toledot Abot,” a 
chronologically arranged Bible history, 1820 (2d ed., 
1839). He wrote also: * Yesod ha-Lashon," a Hebrew 
grammar for schools (1883); “ ‘Erek Millin," a Bib- 
lical Hebrew dictionary, with the corresponding syn- 
onyms, 1840; and, under the pen-name * Bar Amit- 
tai," *Ueber die Beschneidung in Historischer und 
Dogmatischer Hinsicht? (1843). Several letters ad- 
dressed by him to L. Zunz have been published by 
S. Maybaum in the twelfth report of the * Lehran- 
stalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums in Berlin." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xv. 357; Jost, Neuere 

Gesch. der Israeliten, iii. 17, 47 et seq. Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 


99 ct seq. 
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JOHN. See New TESTAMENT. 


JOHN ALBERT (Jan Albrecht or Ol- 
bracht): King of Poland (1492-1501). He ascended 
the throne of Poland in the same year in which his 
brother Alexander Jagellon became grand duke of 
Lithuania. The one-sided training received by John 
Albert showed itself in his attitude toward the 
Jews. He placed Buonocorsi Callimachus at the 
head of his advisers, who were as unpopular as 
the king himself. The hatred of the Jews instilled 
into him in his boyhood and youth by his teachers 
Buonocorsi and John Dlugosz led him to adopt re- 
pressive measures toward the Jews, although he had 
at first confirmed the privileges granted them by his 
father, Casimir IV. He ratified at the general diet 
of Petrokov (1496) the Nyeshav statute limiting 
the rights of the Jews. To him is also ascribed the 
creation of the first ghetto in Poland. In 1494 a 


conflagration destroyed the greater part of Cracow, ` 


and the mob availed itself of the opportunity to 
plunder the Jewish houses. In consequence of this 
the king ordered that the Jews, who were then scat- 
tered throughout the city, should move to Kazi- 
mierz, a suburb of Cracow, and there live alone. 
From that time Kazimierz became an isolated Jew- 
ish town, which had for centuries a life of its own, 
connected with the outer world only by economic 
interests. On the expulsion of the Jews from Lith- 
uania (1495) by ALEXANDER JAGELLON, John Albert 
allowed them to settle in Ratno and its vicinity; 
later he extended their right of residence to all 
Polish towns already inhabited by Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cromer, De Origine, etec., p. 489; M. Bielski, 
Kronika Polska, p. 893; Volumina Legum, I.; Sternberg, 
Gesch. der J'uden in Polen, p. 106, Leipsic, 1878; Dubnow, 
Yevreiskaya Istoriya, i. 240, Odessa, 1896. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST: Essene saint and 
preacher; flourished between 20 and 80 c.m.; fore- 
runner of Jesus of Nazareth and originator of the 
Christian movement. Of his life and character Jo- 
sephus (“ Ant.” xviii. 5, § 2) says: 

“He was a good man [comp. ib. 1, 85], who admonished the 
Jews to practise abstinence [apevnv = *' Pharisaic virtue?! = * pe- 
rishut’?; comp. '* B. J.” ii. 8, 82], lead a life of righteousness 
toward one another and of piety [evoéBevav = “religious devo- 
tion’’] toward God, and then join him in the rite of bathing 
[baptism] ; for, said he, thus would baptism be acceptable to 
Him [God] if they would use it not simply for the putting away 
of certain sins [comp. II. Sam. xi. 4] or in the case of proselytes 
[see Sotah 12b; comp. Gen. R. i.], but for the sanctification of 
the body after the soul had beforehand been thoroughly purified 
by righteousness. The people flocked in crowds to him, being 
stirred by his addresses. King Herod Antipas, fearing lest the 
great influence John had over the people might be used by him 
to raise a rebellion, sent him to the fortress of Macherus as a 
prisoner, and had him put to death. 

“The people in their indignation over this atrocious act beheld 
in the destruction which came soon afterward upon the army of 
Herod a divine punishment." 

John the Baptist was made the subject of a legend- 
ary narrative embodied in Luke i. 5-25, 57-80, and iil. 
1-20, according to which he was the son of Zacha- 
rias, a priest of the section of Abia, and of Elisa- 
beth, also of priestly descent, and was born in their 
old age. The angel Gabriel announced John's 
birth to Zacharias while that priest stood at the 
altar offering incense, and told him that this child 
would be a Nazarite for life (“nezir ‘olam”; Na- 
zir i. 2); filled with the Holy Spirit from his 
mother's womb, he would be called upon to con- 
vert the children of Israel to God, and with the 
power of Elijah would turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children while preparing the people 
for the Lord (Mal. iii. 94 [A. V. iv. 6]. Zacharias, 
hesitating to believe the message, was struck dumb, 
and his mouth was opened again only after the 
birth of the child, when at the circumcision a name 
was to be given him; then he answered simultane- 
ously with his wife that he should be called “John,” 
as the angel had foretold. Zacharias, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, blessed God for the redemption of the 
people of Israel from the hand of their enemies (the 
Romans) through the house of David (a Messianic 
view altogether at variance with the New Testa- 
ment conception) and prophesicd that the child 

John shouid be called * Prophet of the 

Legend Highest," one that would show how 

of Birth. salvation should beobtained by remis- 

sion of sins (through baptism; comp. 
Midr. Teh. to Ps. exix. 76), so that through him a 
light from on high would be brought to “those that 
sit in darkness." 

John remained hidden in the desert until, in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, the word of God came to 
him, and he stepped forth, saying in the words of Isa. 
xl. 2-5: *Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand " (Matt. iii. 2), and preaching to the people to 
undergo baptism in repentance for the remission of 
their sins, and instead of relying on the merit of 
their father Abraham like hypocrites (* many-col- 
ored vipers”; see Hypocrisy), to prepare for the 
coming day of judgment and its fiery wrath by fruits 
of righteousness, sharing their coats and their meat 
with those that had none. To the publicans also 
he preached the same, telling them to exact no more 
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taxes than those prescribed; to the soldiers he de- 


clared that they should avoid violence and calumny. 


(as informers) and be content with their wages. 
(The sermon of John the Baptist given here 
is obviously original with him, and the similar 
one of Jesus, Matt. xii. 83-34, xxiii. 88, is based 
thereon.) When asked whether he was the Messiah, 
he answered that with his baptism of repentance 
he would only prepare the people for the time 
when the Messiah would come as judge to baptize 
them with fire, to winnow them and burn the chaff 
with fire unquenchable (the fire of Gehenna; comp. 
Sibyllines, iii. 286; Enoch, xlv. 3, lv, 4, Ixi. 8)—a 
conception of the Messiah which is widely different 
from the one which saw the Messiah in Jesus. 

Among the many that came to the Jordan to 
undergo the rite of baptism in response to the call 
of John, was Jesus of Nazareth, and the influence 
wrought through him created a new epoch in those 
circles among which Christianity arose, so that 
henceforth the whole life-work of John the Baptist 
was given à new meaning—as if in his Messianic ex- 
pectations he had Jesus in view as the true Messiah 
(see Matt. iii. 14; John i. 26-36). 

John the Baptist was regarded by the multitude 
as a great prophet (Matt. xiv. 5; Mark xi. 39). 

| His powerful appeal (see Matt. xi. 12) 

His Ap- and his whole appearance reminded 

pearance. the people forcibly of Elijah the 

prophet; “he wore raiment of camel’s 
hair, and a Jeathern girdle about his loins; and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey” (Matt. iii. 4; 
comp. xi. 7-8). He stationed himself near some 
water-fountain to baptize the people, at Bethabara 
(John i, 28) or Ænon (John iii. 23). While he 
“preached good tidings unto the people” (Luke iii. 
18), that is, announced to them that the redemption 
was at hand, he made his disciples prepare for it by 
fasting (Matt. ix. 14, xi. 18, and parallel passages). 
The prayer he taught his disciples was probably 
similar to the so-called Lonp's PRAYER (Luke xi. 1). 
John, however, provoked the wrath of King Herod 
because in his addresses he reproached the king for 
having married Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, 
and forall the evil things he had done. Herod there- 
fore sent for him and put him in prison. It was 
while in prison that John heard of the work of 
preaching or healing done by Jesus (Matt. xi. 2-19; 
Luke vii. 18-85). Herod was afraid of the multi- 
tude and would not put John to death ; but Herodias, 
says the legend (Matt. xiv. 6; Mark vi. 19 et seq.), 
had plotted revenge, and when on Herod's birthday 
a feast was given at which Herodias’ daughter in- 
gratiated herself into his favor by her dancing, she, 
at the instigation of her mother, asked that the head 
of John the Baptist be given her on a charger, and the 
cruel petition was granted. John's disciples came 
and buried his body. 

The influence and power of John continued after 
his death, and his fame was not obscured by that of 
Jesus, who was taken by Herod to be John risen 
from the dead (Matt. xiv. 1-9 and parallel pas- 
Sages). His teaching of righteousness (Matt. xxi. 32) 
and his baptism (Luke vii. 29) created a movement 
which by no means ended with the appearance of 
Jesus. There were many who, like Apollos of Al- 


exandria in Ephesus, preached only the baptism of 
John, and their little band gradually merged into 
Christianity (Acts xviii. 25, xix. 1-7). Some of the 
disciples of John placed their master above Jesus. 
John had thirty apostles, of whom Simon Magus 
claimed to be the chief (Clementine, Recognitions, 
i. 60, ii. 8; ib. Homilies, ii. 23). 

No doubt along the Jordan the work begun by 
John the Baptist was continued by his disciples, and 
later the. Mandmans, called also *Sabians" (from 
“zaba‘” = “to baptize”) and “ Christians according 
to John,” retained many traditicns about him (see 
Brandt, “ Die Mandàische Religion,” pp. 137, 218, 228; 
“ Mandiier,” in Herzog-Hauck, * Real-Encyc.”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneyc. s.v. Johannes 
der Tüufer (where the whole literature is given): Soltau, in 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Bibelkunde, 1903, pp. 37 et seq. K 


JOHN OF CAPUA: [talian convert to Chris- 
tianity, and translator; flourished between 1262 and 
1269. He translated Rabbi Joel’s Hebrew version 
of “ Kalilah wa-Dimnah ” into Latin under the title 
* Directorium Vite Humane" ; and his translation was 
the source from which that work became so widely 
spread in almost all European tongues (see Jacobs, 
“Fables of Bidpai," Table of Versions, 1887). It 
was edited by Joseph Derenbourg (Paris, 1887). 
John of Capua translated also Maimonides’ “ Diet- 


. ary " (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” xi. 76), and Ibn 


Zuhr'$ (Avenzoar's) * Al-Taisir," on diseases. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 748, 712, 
819. 


E. C. J 


JOHN CASIMIR: King of Poland (1648-68). 
He was elected to the throne with the aid of Chmiel- 
nicki, who after the election returned to the Ukraine. 
To the commission sent to him by the king he dic- 
tated that no Jew should be allowed on the Cos- 
sacks’ lands. When the Jews who had escaped the 
Cossack massacres returned to the country John Casi- 
mir allowed those who had been baptized by the 
Cossacks under fear of death to return to Ju- 
daism. He could do that without conscientious 
scruples, for, although he was a Jesuit, he did 
not recognize the validity of the Greek Orthodox 
faith, to which the Jews had been converted by 
force during the Cossack uprising. This privi- 
lege was especially sought by the Jewish women 
who had been compelled to marry Zaporogians. 
Hundreds of Jewish children who had lost their 
parents and relatives were brought back to Juda- 
ism; and in order to prevent marriage between near 
relatives, the Jews took pains to ascertain the de- 
scent of such children, and supplied them with 
parchment-rolls containing records thereof, which 
they hung around their necks. In 1651 CHMIEL- 
NICKI renewed the war on the Jews. 

John Casimir confirmed, Feb. 17, 1649, the privi- 
leges conferred by his predecessors on the Jews 
of Wilna, Brest, Moghilef, Minsk, Grodno, Pinsk, 
Orsha, and other places. He reaffirmed the Magde- 
burg rights for Kremenetz Jan. 20, 1650; for Pinsk, 
Dec. 81, 1650; he confirmed the privileges of the 
Jews of Kremenetz Jan. 96, 1650, and of the Jews 
of Pruzhany Dec. 31, 1650. On Feb. 22, 1658, he is- 
sued a decree forbidding the Jews of Wilna to keep 
Christian servants. They were given a period of 
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six weeks within which to discharge any such 
servants, and they were to pay a fine on their fail- 
ure to do so. If Christian servants should again be 
hired after the payment of the fine, Jews employing 
them were to pay a second fine, and the third time 
the community was to be deprived of its synagogue, 
which was to be removed to a place assigned for it 
outside of the city gates. 

By a decree dated June 28, 1655, it was ordered 
that no infringement of the rights of the leasehold- 
ers of Brest should be allowed. <A decrce dated 
June 16, 1661, granted privileges to the Jews of 
Kamenetz, permitting them to have, besides the 
regular market-day on Saturday, a special market- 
day on Tuesday. Casimir also permitted them to 
build a synagogue, provided it was inferior in its 
dimensions and ornamentation to the Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox churches; and also to build a bath- 
house and to lay outa cemetery. Besides these privi- 
leges he also granted them special rights in trading 
and in industrial occupations, in the purchase of 
lands, houses, etc. 

In July of the same year he ordered that the Jews 
of Brest be relieved for three years from the pay- 
ment of excise duties because of the ruin of their 
houses, stores, and other buildings, and reaffirmed 

the rights given to them by the law of 


Enact- the land. By a decree of June 20, 
ments. 1662, Casimir ordered that the Jews 


of Lithuania, in consideration of their 
great poverty, be relieved from the payment of that 
portion of the 12,000 gold ducats levied upon them 

by the Diet which was still unpaid. On Feb. 21, 

1663, he issued another decree in reference to the 

employment of Christian servants by the Jews, 

and ordered the discharge of servants within four 
weeks, under heavy penalties in cases of disobe- 
dience. 

On April 18, 1664, he decreed that the Jewish 
butchers of Moghilef be forbidden to sell meat in 
any other place than that adjoining the synagogue; 
and on June 8 of the same year he prohibited the 
Jews of Wilna from dealing in non-Hebrew books. 
On March 16, 1666, he decreed that the Jews of 
Brest be relieved from al! military duties, in order 
to avert their entire ruin, and he further ordered the 
commander of the garrison not to require from the 
Jews of Brest either the quartering of soldiers or 
the supply of provisions, nor to burden them with 
any other requisitions. 

The same exemption from taxation of the Jews of 
Brest was reaffirmed by a decree dated Warsaw, May 
28, 1667. For in spite of the explicit orders of the 
king, the Jews of Brest had been compelled to pay 
the exactions of the military commanders, as appears 
from the order of Hetman Patz, who also ordered the 
military not to make any levies on the Jews, and in- 
formed the officers that they would be held responsi- 
ble for any injury inflicted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kostomarov, ii. 175, 942; Gritz, Gesch. x. 67, 
69; Akty Yuzhnoi i Zapadnoi Rossii, iii. 278-307, 869; Akty 
Vilenskoi Arkhivnoi Kommissii, i. 220: iii. 3/4; v. 198, 
208, 247, 297; Sobraniye Gosudarstvenykh Gramot i Do- 
govorov, part iii., p. 453; Chteniye Mosk. Obschest. Istorii 
i Dreon. 1859, i., division iv., pp. 1-16: Arkhiv Yug. Zapad. 
Rossii, i. part 5, p. 38; Akty Vilens. Arkhiv. Kommis. 


vols. i.-x.; Istor. Yurid. Materialy, ed. Sazonov, xii. 210; 
Akty Vilenskoi Arkhivnoi Komm. ix. 5i. HR 


JOHN OF GISCALA (Johanan ben Levi): 
Native of the small Galilean city of Giscala (wi 
35n), who took an important part in the great war 
against Rome (66-70). He was originally poor, 
weak in body, and not at all eager for battle; but 
the vices that Josephus ascribes to him, saying that 
he was covetous and bloodthirsty, a eunning and 
ready liar, and greedy for glory (* B. J.” ii. 21, 3 1; 
iv. 2, 8 1; comp. čb. vii. 5, § 1), may have been 
strongly colored by that writer, his mortal enemy. 
Josephus says also that John was so unwarlike and 
unambitious that he endeavored to persuade his na- 
tive city to remain loyal to the Romans; but when the 
city was attacked and burned by the Gadarenes, the 
Baraganeans, and the Tyrians he called together his 
fellow citizens, armed them, conquered the invaders, 
and rebuilt Giscala so that it was more beautiful 
than before. Healso built walls for future protection 
(Josephus, * Vita,” $ 10; comp. čb. § 88), but not at 
Josephus’ command, as the latter says in another 
passage (“ B. J.” ii. 20, § 6). 

Four hundred fugitives from Tyrian districts 
gathered about John (čb. ii. 21, S 1), their number 
quickly increasing to between 4,500 and 5,000 (ib. 
$7; * Vita," $60). Herealized large sums of money 

from the sale of his oil to Jewish cus- 


Gathers tomers in Cæsarea Philippi; and this 
Troops. money he used in paying his soldiers 


(* Vita,” $ 13). He asked permission 
of Josephus, at that time governor of Galilee, to 
seize the grain stored for the emperor; and when 
Josephus, unwilling to break with the Romans, re- 
fused, John took the grain with the permission of 
Josephus’ fellow ambassadors, and built the walls 
of Giscala with the proceeds. These coambassadors, 
therefore, who were very prominent men and loyal 
patriots, had confidence in John. This was the be- 
ginning of the conflict between John and Josephus, 
which grew still more serious. 

Josephus takes false credit for having refrained 
from injuring John when the latter wasin his power 
(ib. $ 15); for at first the enmity between the two 

men was not deep enough to call 


Conflict for any act of violence; and later on 
with John wasalwayson his guard. Among 
Josephus. the cities of Galilee, Tiberias and, 


later, Tarichese were especially de- 
voted to Josephus, while Giscala and Gabara sided 
with John (ib. $$ 95, 45). When John asked Jose- 
phus’ permission to use the warm baths of Tiberias, 
Josephus not only granted the request, but also 
provided lodgings and ample food for John and his 
companions (i5. § 16). "This happened after the 
affair of Josephus with the youths of DABERATII (25. 
$ 20; “B. J.” ii. 21, 8 8); for it was then that John 
first became suspicious of him. As Josephus was at 
that time absent, John seized the opportunity to 
persuade the people of Tiberias to secede from 
Rome, and was much alarmed at Josephus’ unex- 
pected return. The latter now began to exhort the 
people; but when he heard that John had picked 
out, for the purpose of killing him, the most reli- 
able men from among the 1,000 that he (John) had 
with him, he immediately fled to Tarichee (“ Vita,” 
&& 17-18). John, seeing his scheme frustrated, re- 
turned to Giscala, and wrote to Josephus, with 
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many protestations, that he had not instigated the 
attack. 

John now began an agitation against Josephus in 
Jerusalem itself. He sent his brother Simon and 
Jonathan, son of Sisenna, with 100 armed men to 
that city to demand the recall of Josephus. Simon 
b. Gamaliel, the leader of the Pharisees, was John's 
friend ; Josephus, on the other hand, was supported 
by the high-priestly families. The priests, however, 

decided to recall Josephus. "The lat- 
Measures ter had intercepted letters in which 
Against John had attempted to incite the peo- 
Josephus. ple of Galilee against him (* Vita," 
$46). John and the envoys of the gov- 
ernment of Jerusalem had assembled at Tiberias in 
the house of Jesus b. Sapphia, which was strongly 
fortified, hoping to take Josephus prisoner there; 
but this attempt also failed ; and John finally returned 
to Giscala. According to Josephus’ account, the 
Galileans desired to seize John and turn him over 
to hisenemy; but Josephus prevented them, as they 
would thereby have occasioned a civil war. 

Josephus, however, was again in great danger, as 
Jolin marched against him at Tiberias with anarmy, 
obliging him once more to fly to Tarichez (b, S 59), 
whereupon John returned to Giscala. The latter, 
however, had succeeded in inciting the people of 
Tiberias against Josephus, sending them a detach- 
ment of his men. Josephus was compelled to subdue 
Tiberias with an armed force (ib. § 63), John’s 4,000 
followers (8,000 according to “ B. J.") surrendering, 
and he himself retaining only 1,500 men (2,000 ac- 
cording to * B. J.?). Thenceforward he remained at 
Giscala (* Vita," & 66; “B. J.” ii. 21, $$ 7, 8). 

John showed himself a true patriot and hero in 
open war with the Romans much more than in the 
petty strife with Josephus. When Josephus had 
been conquered and Galilee was in the hands of the 
Romans, Giscala still held out (*B. J.” iv. 2, § 1). 
Titus, commissioned by his father, Vespasian, to re- 
duce the city, attacked it with 1,000 horse. John 
did not dare to engage in battle, having probably 
only his countrymen, peaceful tillers of the soil, 
about him. On the pretext that the Sabbath was 
approaching he asked for a truce of one day, which 
Titus granted. But John left the city secretly in 
the night; and the next day the citizens opened the 
gates. Titus was so angry at this deception that 
he sent men in pursuit; but John found refuge in 
Jerusalem (* B. J.” iv. 2, S8 2-5). 

The second stage of John’s activity began at Jeru- 
salem. Here he persuaded the people that it was 
better to repulse the Romans from behind strong 

walls than to die to no purpose in the 

John at  smalltownsofGalilee. His followers, 
Jerusalem. several thousand strong, who passed 

in Jerusalem under the name of “ Gali- 
Jeans,” distinguished themselves by wild bravery; 
more than 2,000 men from Tiberias alone were in the 
city (“ Vita,” $ 65). Josephus accuses them of 
plunder and rape. John made himself the tyrant of 
Jerusalem, then rent by parties; and to the end he 
remained a chief personage of the war. His head- 
quarters were at first on Ophol (* B. J.” iv. 9, § 11); 
and from this position he forced the Zealots back 
into the Temple. He was joined by the Idumeans 


that had remained at Jerusalem. "The peace party 
of Jerusalem now called Simon BAR Girona and his 
army into the city; but this was to their detriment, 
as they now had two tyrants over them (Z5. § 12; 
comp. čb. v. 13, § 1) Another party now arose, 
Eleazar b. Simon seceding from John's command 
and occupying the inner court of the Temple (zd. v. 
1, 82; Tacitus, “Hist.” v. 12). This step must have 
materially weakened John's power, especially as the 
Idumeans he had called to his aid were no longer 
in thecity. "The latter had murdered the high priest 
Anan b. Anan, a deed for permitting which John 
must be blamed ; and Eleazar's defection proves that 
likewise after that event he did not hesitate to com- 
mit acts of violence. Circumstances almost justified 
John in seizing the dictatorship (* B. J.” iv. 7, 8 1; 
comp. 9, § 10). 

The three parties in Jerusalem now fell upon one 
another. John fought both with Bar Giora and 
with Eleazar. He repulsed the followers of the 
former from the colonnades of the Temple; and the 
missiles that the Eleazarites hurled from the Temple 
he stopped by machines, in the construction of which 
he used even the timber that had been provided for 
alterations to the holy house (db. v. 1, & 5; comp. vi. 
3, 82). On the occasion of the last Passover that 
the Jews ever celebrated in the Temple Eleazar ad- 
mitted the country people into the building; but 
John's followers pressed in among them with con- 
cealed weapons and attacked them (čb. v. 8, § 1). 
When Eleazar disappeared from the scene, John 
took possession of the Temple. He now had 8,400 
followers, including 2,400 Zealots. They burned 
the part of the city lying between the forces of 
John and those of Simon that thev might be better 
able to fight; and John and Simon bar Giora did 
not unite until the Romans were at the gate. Then 
they so arranged matters that the followers of John 
defended the part of the wall at ANTONIA and the 
northern stoa of the Temple, while the followers of 
Simon defended the rest (75. 7, § 8; comp. 9, 8 2). 

When the engines were brought, John had from 
within undermined the space that was over against 

the tower of Antonia, as far as the 
John's banks themselves, and had supported 
End. the ground over the mine with beams 
laid across one another, whereby the 
Roman works stood upon an uncertain foundation. 
Then he ordered such materials to be brought in 
as were daubed over with pitch and bitumen and set 
them on fire; and as the cross-beams that supported 
the banks were burning, the ditch yielded on the sud- 
den, and the banks were shaken down and fell into 
the ditch with a prodigious noise (7d. v. 11, $ 4). 

As the people had nothing more of which they 
could be robbed, John laid hands upon the vessels 
of the Temple. All being nearly lost, John was 
asked to surrender; but even now he reviled Jose- 
phus—who had been commissioned by Titus to make 
the demand—still hoping that the city would not 
be conquered. After the Temple fell John suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the upper city, and when 
again asked to surrender he demanded free retreat 
with his arms. As this request was not granted 
the fighting was continued. In Elul, 70, the upper 
city also fell into the hands of the Romans: the 
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leaders, however, did not surrender, but hid in 
subterranean passages. John was finally forced by 
hunger to give himself up to the Romans. Con- 
demned to lifelong fetters, he was reserved for the 
Roman triumph of Titus, and he probably died in 
a prison at Rome (b. vii. 5, 8 8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the sourees cited in the article. 
Grütz, Gesch. tth ed., iii. 418-540 : Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 
608 et passim ; Wellhausen, I. J. G. 4th ed., pp. 370 et seq. 

G. S. Kn. 
JOHN, THE GOSPEL OF. See New Tesra- 
MENT. 


JOHN HYRCANUS. See HYRCANUS. 


JOHN SOBIESKI: King of Poland (1674-96). 
During his reign Poland had already lost its promi- 
nent position among European peoples, and, except 
during a few years, her lost prestige was never re- 
gained. With the loss of Poland’s power came also 
the waning prosperity and influence of her Jewish 
communities. The poverty of the Polish Jews at 
that time increased to such an extent that many 
sought work in Prussia, where they hired themselves 
out as common laborers in the fields of Catholic 
landlords (Kónig, * Annalen der Juden in den Preus- 
sischen Staaten," p. 85). 

During the reign of Sobieski, King Charles XI. 
of Sweden, who was actuated by the desire to con- 
vert the Jews to Christianity, commissioned Prof. 
Gustavus Perringer of Lillienblad (c. 1690) to go to 

Poland in order to study the manners 


Commis- of the Karaite Jews and to purchase 
sion to copies of their writings at any cost. 
Polish Perringer first went to Lithuania, 

Karaites. where there were a number of Karaite 


communities, He probably failed to 
get much information or to secure many books, 
for the Lithuanian Karaites had become ignorant, 
and were of less intelligence than their brethren in 
Constantinople, in the Crimea, and in Egypt; and 
they knew little of their own origin and history. 
About this time the Pc'ish Karaites were ordered by 
King Sobieski to leave their most populous commu- 
nities, such as Troki, Lutsk, and Halicz, and to dis- 
perse in the smaller towns. The Karaite judge 
Abraham ben Samuel of Troki, who was a favorite 
of Sobieski, transmitted this order, and the Karaites 
thus became distributed (Easter, 1688) as far as the 
northern province of Samogitia. In this manner 
the Polish Karaites were made to mingle more inti- 
mately with their neighbors, and gradually assumed 
the manners and customs of the Polish peasants. 
Sobieski always showed himself to be a stanch 
friend of the Jews. He granted them many privi- 
leges in Lithuania and Poland, endeavored to coun- 
teract the agitation of the priests against them, and 
sought to discredit the false accusations brought 
forward by their enemies. At the same 
His time he often found himself unable to 
Stanch intervene effectually in their behalf, 
Friendship since the royal power had become toa 
for the great extent nominal. The Jesuits 
Jews. had already succeeded in imbuing the 
lords and the minor nobility (“schly- 
akhta”) with a spirit of intolerance and suspicion, 
as is shown by the charge of host-desecration made 
in 1670 against the Jews of Mlava. The increase of 


the influence of the clergy was favored also by the 


frequent absences of Sobieskiin times of war. Still, 
the Jews found in him a powerful protector. Dur- 


ing his reign the Jewish communities partly re- 
gained their former prosperity, and their organiza- 
tion, including that of the Council of the Four 
Lands, was strengthened. 

Desides the special privileges granted to the Jew- 
ish community of Zolkiev situated on his personal 
estate, Sobieski also issued about twenty decrees in 
favor of the Jews of Lemberg, which edicts included 
warnings to the magistrates and priests not to op- 
press the Jews (“Acta Grodzkie i Ziemskie Miasta 
Lwowa,” vol x.) When the four districts of the 
Lithuanian council — Wilna, Grodno, Brest, and 
Pinsk—could not agree as to spheres of influence, 
Sobieski ordered (Feb. 8, 1682) that the question be 
settled within twelve weeks (Bershadski, “ Litov- 
skiye Yevrei,” p. 19). In 1682 he ordered, in re- 
sponse to a petition of the Jews of Wilna, that they 
be relieved from the supervision of the magistrates 
(Bershadski, Le. pp. 18-19). He also renewed the 
old edicts by a decree dated May 6, 1672. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kluczucki, Acta Johannis Sobieski, Cracow, 
1880-82; Grütz, Gesch. Hebrew transl., viii., passim; Neu- 
bauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 189 ; Mordecai, 
Dod Mordechai, ch. vii. 

H. R. 


JOHN OF VALLADOLID: Jewish convert to 
Christianity; born 1835. An able speaker, and pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of rabbinical literature, 
he persuaded King Henry of Castile that he could 
convince the Jews of the truth of Christianity if 
they were obliged to listen to him and to answer his 
questions. An order was accordingly issued, com- 
pelling the Jews to attend John’s lectures in their 
synagogues and to discuss them with him. Incom- 
pany with another Jewish convert, John traveled 
throughout the Castilian provincesand lectured and 
debated in the synagogues, but with a signal lack 
of success. 

At Avila he assembled the Jews four times and 
discussed with them the tenets of Christianity be- 
fore numerous Christian and Moslem audiences. At 
Burgos he summoned Moses ha-Kohen of Tordesil- 
las to a religious controversy in the presence of 
Archbishop Gomez of Toledo. John endeavored to 
demonstrate from the Bible the Messianic claims 
and the divinity of Jesus, and the truth of the dogma 
of the Trinity and of other Christian doctrines. 
Thus, for instance, he claimed that the final closed 
“mem” used in the word 32305 (Isa. ix. 0) is an 
allusion to the immaculate conception. Moses ha- 
Kohen had no difficulty in refuting arguments of 
this kind, and the controversy was broken off in the 
middle of the fourth sitting. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses ha-Kohen of Tordesillas, ‘Ezer hna- 
Emunah, Introduction ; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 20; Isidore Loeb, 
in R. E. J. xviii. 228. 

K. I. Bn. 

JOHNSON: American family, members of 
which have attained distinction in Ohio, Texas, and 
New York. The family is from England, the most 
important members being: 

David Israel Johnson: The earliest known 
member of the family ; married Eliza Davis May 16, 
1816. Before leaving England one son was born to 
them— Edward I. Johnson, Feb. 14, 1817. "This 
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son enlisted in the Texan War of Independence, 
became lieutenant of artillery, and lost his life at 
the Alamo, in 1836, at the age of nineteen. 

Edgar M. Johnson: Youngest child of David 
Israel Johnson; born Nov. 5, 1886; admitted to the 
Cincinnati bar in 1854, at the age of eighteen. He 
became prosecuting attorney of the police court of 
Cincinnati by appointment in 1857, and was elected 
to the office in 1859, serving one full term. Johnson 
was a member of the school board of Cincinnati 
from 1867 to 1871, and was mainly instrumental in 
bringing into the courts the famous controversy as 
to the reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
the controversy resulting in the discontinuance of 
the reading. 

In 1864 Johnson, with John P. Jackson and the 
Honorable George Hoadly, then a judge of the su- 
perior court of Cincinnati, formed a partnership 
under the name of “Hoadly, Jackson & Johnson." 
In 1877 Johnson and Hoadly went to New York city 
and associated themselves with Edward Lauterbach 
under the firm name of “Hoadly, Lauterbach & 
Johnson," which partnership continued until the 
death of Johnson on Dec. 8, 1893. In 1881 Johnson 
was nominated as lieutenant-governor of Ohio, but 
failed of election. 

Frederic A. Johnson: Third son of David 
Israel Johnson; the first Jewish child born in Ohio; 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2, 1891; died Jan. 
20, 1899. He was elected justice of the peace of 
Cincinnati township, Hamilton county, Ohio, in 
1869, and served continuously until 1884. In 1885 
he was elected to the General Assembly of Ohio as 
a member of the Houseof Representatives. In 1889 
he was again elected to a justiceship, and served 
until 1892. . 

Henry D. Johnson: Second son of David Israel 
Johnson; born at Connersville, Ind., Feb. 91, 1819. 
He was the first Jewish child born in Indiana—in 
fact, the first, so far as known, born west of the 
Alleghanies. Henry served in the Mexican war and 
died in California. 

James W. Johnson: Sixth child of David Israel 
Johnson; born April 28, 1830; died Oct., 1889. He 
wrote the music and words of the following songs, 
which were very popular for a time: “ At home thou 
art remembered still”; “ Wipe away each dripping 
tear”; “ Awake from thy slumber.” He wrote also 
“Affinity,” a novel, published in the “Cincinnati 
" Times” about 1867. He served as deputy treasurer 
of Hamilton county, Ohio, from 1874 to 1880. 

Selina Emma Johnson ; Fourth child of David 
Israel Johnson; born Sept. 18, 1893; still living 
(1904); the first Jewish female child born in Ohio. 
She married Eleazar Ezekiel Dec. 8, 1841, became a 
teacher in the public schools of Cincinnati, and was 
for a time acting principal of the girls’ department 
of the Center street school. Eleazar Ezekiel having 
died, she married Abraham Abraham Sept. 24, 1851. 

A. D. P. 

JOIADA (ym: in LXX. once Iwas): Son of 
Eliashib, high priest about 450 s.c. (Neh. xii. 10-11, 
22). One of his children became a son-in-law of 
Sanballat the Horonite, and was removed from the 
Temple by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 28). 

G. S. Kr. 


JOIGNY: Chief town in the department of the 
Yonne (the ancient Champagne), France, situated 
on the River Yonne. It had an important Jewish 
community, which flourished especially in the 
twelfth century. The “notables of Joigny" are 
mentioned in the Mahzor Vitry (No. 244). The 
rabbis of this place were reckoned among the most 
important of France; e.g., Menahem ben Perez (died 
toward the end of the twelfth century) and Yom- 
Tob ben Isaac, surnamed “the Holy," d.e., the 
martyr, who died at York, England, in 1190. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 250. 

D. I. S. 

JOINT OWNERS: In the Mishnah joint own- 
ers are known as “shuttatfin.” When the joint own- 
ers are coheirs the Mishnah speaks of them as “the 
brothers”; but the relation arises apart from com- 
mon descent, as when two or more people make a 
purchase in common, or when a sole owner sells 
shares in his land or chattels to another. 

I. For cases in which some of the joint owners 
desire a division, against the wish of the others, 
the Mishnah (B. B. i. 6) lays down this principle: 
“Whenever the several parts, after division, are 
great enough, so that each of them can bear the name 
of the whole, any part-owner is entitled to claim 
a division; otherwise not; but a sacred book can 
not be divided, though all the owners be willing.” 
Thus a courtyard for two or more houses should not 
be divided unless large enough to leave four cubits 
square for each part. The smallest field deserving 
of the name would be sown with nine cabs of grain, 
which, according to the commentators, would mean 
an area of 8,750 square cubits, or 6,6663 square feet; 
a garden must have for each share an area enough 
for half a cab of seed; similarly a dining-hall, 
or a dove-cot, or a bath-house, or an irrigation 
sluice, or an oil-press, ora shawl. In the Gemara 
(B. B. 12a) the minimum of an orchard (* pardes ”) 

is fixed at the area for three cabs of 
Limits of seed. But all these measurements are 
Division. meant for Palestine; in Babylonia a 
i field for each part-owner must be large 
enough for one day’s plowing, and an orchard or 
vineyard must be sufficient for thirty-six trees or 
vines—as many as one man can dress in a day; and 
these greater limits were generally recognized in the 
countries of the Diaspora (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 171, 3). 

It is the opinion of some rabbis (ib. 171, 4-5) that 
if a part-owner has land adjoining the land held in’ 
common, he can be compelled to divide, though his 
share of the latter by itself would be below the min- 
imum; also that the part-owner can not be com- 
pelled to take a share which has noother outlet than 
over the share of a companion. When the rule of 
partition applies as above any joint owner can call 
for its enforcement, no matter how the joint owner- 
ship arose. Where the land is all of the same qual- 
ity and can be partitioned by measurement alone, a 
part-owner who has an adjoining field may ask that 
his share be laid off next to that field, and it must 
be done; but if there are countervailing qualities 
(¢.g., one part being nearer io the river, another 
having better soil) each owner must be satisfied with 
what the lot gives him, and none has a right to 
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choose, According to later authorities, in case of 
need a division in which the quality of the land is 
taken into account may be made by three unlearned 
men, provided they are known to be men of inleg- 
rity and well acquainted with land-values. 

The first-born son gets his double share in one 
continuous tract,and so does one of several pur- 
chasers of land who has a share twice as large as 

any of the others, But one who has 


Assign- bought out another part-owner must 
ment by be satisfied to have the old and the 
Lot. newly bought share both assigned by 


lot, and take the chance of their being 
together or apart. So the “yabam” (a brother who 
has taken his childless brother's widow to wife, and 
whose eldest son by her is heir to the dead brother's 
share) must draw separately for his own and for his 
son's share. 

When the land is flanked on two sides by a river, 
and on the other sides by roads, it should be cut 
diagonally so as to give, as far as possible, to each 
part-owner access to the river as wellas to the roads 
(Maimonides, * Yad," Shekenim, xii. 1-3, following 
B. B. i. 6). Where there are two parcels, such as 
two houses, of like uses and of nearly the same 
value, held jointly by two owners, the court should 
rather listen to him who proposes to assign one to 
each part-owner than to divide each separately ; but 
where two things jointly owned have different uses, 
such as two women slaves, one being a spinner and 
the other a cook, or two pieces of land, one a vine- 
yard and the other a corn-field, neither of the owners 
can demand a division by assignment of one to 
each. 

II. Where, by the above principles, a partition in 
kind can not be adjudged, the next alternative, 
when there are only two part-owners, is for either 

of them to say “gud o agud ” (buy, or 


Division Ishall buy ; B. B. 13b), of course at 
by Com- the same price. The price so named 
pulsory may be far above the appraisement or 
Purchase. truevalue. But one who is unwilling 


to buy can not compel his companions 
to buy, even at the lowest price. However, if of 
the two owners, say the two coheirs, of something in- 
divisible, as a bath-house or a wine-press, one is 
too poor to buy out his companion and is unable to 
borrow the money for the purpose, he may sell his 
half with the incident right of saying ^ gud o agud," 
to a third person. It is the better opinion that this 
offer must always be made on a cash basis. “Buy 
thou on time payments or I will buy on time pay- 
ments!" might be very unfair where one part-owner 
is amply solvent and the other is irresponsible. In 
the case of two articles used for different purposes, 
instanced above, the “gud o agud ” proposition may 
be made for both jointly. Where one of the joint 
owners is an infant the proposition can not be made, 
for the guardian appointed for the infant has no 
power to sell real estate. 

III. When neither a division in kind nor the * buy 
or sell? alternative is possible, the parties can, of 
course, sell the land, or whatever thing is held in 
common, to others; or the court can order such à 
sale on the application of any one of them (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 171, 7); in such a case the law of Ap- 


PRAISEMENT, Of valuation and advertisement, ap- 
plies, and the proceeds in money can be divided. 

IV. But when for any reason none of the parties 
will ask for a settlement by sale, they must enjoy 
the thing in common; and this com- 
mon enjoyment is also regulated by 
law. When they are coheirs of a 
former owner who has leased the prop- 
erty, they divide the rent as it comes in. 

R. Moses Isserles (on Hoshen Mishpat, 171, 8) 
thinks that in leasing the plan of “gud o agud” 
should be tried before a lease is made to a stranger; 
that is, each of the two part-owners can offer to buy 
or sell half of the rights forayear. But if the place 
is not intended for renting, and the owners can not 
or do not wish to occupy it jointly, they should 
alternate in occupation by years; and if one owns 
two-thirds and the other one-third, the former should 
occupy for two years and the other for one year at 
atime. A bath-house, however, can be used by two 
or more owners successively every day; and so in 
the case of other indivisible things. 

V. When a division in kind has been made, new 
duties between the former joint owners arise. 
Where a courtyard is divided, and each part-owner 
takes a house and part of the yard, each can claim 

the right of privacy (?.e., that his new 
Results of neighbor shall not look over into his 
Division. ground), and insist on the building, 
. at the common expense, of a partition 
wall four cubits in height, to be placed in the middle 
(4.e., one-half on the ground of each). The Mishnah 
(B. B. i. 1, 4) prescribes the thickness of the wall ac- 
cording to the material, which, after the custom of 
the several parts of Palestine, was either of rubble- 
stone, or cut stone, or half-baked brick, or full-baked 
brick—a wall of the last-named material having: at 
least the thickness of three palms’ breadth (b. i. 2). 
In dividing a garden a stone fence can be required, 
unless the custom is to the contrary; and custom 
may require such a fence in a divided field also (B. 
B. 4a) Should the wall or fence fall the place and 
stones belong to both incommon. In that case each 
must contribute one-half to rebuild it to the height 
of four cubits. So in any division of a court for 
which a watchman is kept, each of the new owners 
must contribute toward building a gate-house. 

VI. What the Talmud in this connection (B. B. 
18b et seq.) says about the division of sacred books 
is not a matter of jurisprudence but of ritual, for 
a bodily division is unlawful with or without the 
consent of the owners. The duties of part-owners 
often run into communal duties toward their fel- 
low citizens, in a town, a community, or among the 
dwellers of some court or alley. 

The term “shuttafin,” whieh in the Talmud stands 
for “part-owner,” is in the later law literature ap- 
plied also to “partners” (see PARTNERSHIP). For 
other aspects of joint ownership see DERERAII. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Shekenim; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, $8 158-174. 
S. L. N. D. 
JOINVILLE (Old French, Joanville): French 
town in the department of Haute-Marne; in the 
Tosafot occur bam, Sam, sbam, nama, and 
other variants (Yoma 81; ‘Er. 24; Ber. 8; Bek. 
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32;etc.). The counts of Champagne drew abundant 
revenue from the Jews of Joinville, who were prac- 
tically their serfs. In 1284, when Philip the Fair 
took possession of Champagne, they had to contrib- 
ute 25,000 livres as a gift “on his happy advent.” 
Among the Jewish scholars of Joinville were the 
following: R. Bonet or Benoit (92) of NON 

(Gross, “ Gallia Judaica,” p. 255); Samuel ben Aaron, 

the tosafist; Simeon ben Samuel, son of the prece- 

ding and himself an eminent tosafist and Bible com- 
mentator. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 
447; Zunz, Z. G. p. 93; Brussel, Usage Général des Juifs en 
France, vol. i., book ii., ch. 39; Depping, Les Juifs dans le 
Moyen Age, p. 116; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 254-255. 

a. S. K. 
JOKTAN (Wp). — Biblical Data: Younger 
son of Eber and progenitor of thirteen Arabic tribes 

(Gen. x. 25-29; I Chron. i. 19-23), many of which 

—as Hazarmaveth, Shebah, Ophir, and Havilah— 

have been identified. Thename seems to mean “the 

younger” or “the smaller,” but in Gen, R. xxxvii. 

10 it is interpreted as “he who humbles himself,” 

and for his humility Joktan was rewarded by being 

made the ancestor of thirteen tribes. The place of 
settlement of Joktan’s descendants is given as “from 

Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the 

east" (Gen. x. 80). The district indicated is in Ara- 

bia, but Targum pseudo-Jonathan identifies Sephar 
with Sepharvaim. Josephus (“Ant.” i. 6, § 4) as- 
serts that their dwelling was “from Cophen, an 

Indian river, and in part of Asia adjoining it." 

M. SEL. 

——-In Arabie Literature: Joktan in Arabic lit- 

erature bears the name “Kahtan.” In Gen. x. 

Joktan is described as the ancestor of several south- 

Arabian tribes. In accordance with this statement 

Arab genealogists hold Kahtan to be the first king 

of Yemen, and his son and successor Ya‘rub the first 

person who spoke Arabic. Thisis but the legendary 
form of the tradition that Kahtan was the progeni- 
tor of the southern Arabs, or Arabs proper, while 
the Ishmaelite Arabs were originally of non-Arab 
stock; but, pretending to be Arabs, they adopted 

Avab customs and intermarried with genuine Arabs, 

being therefore called * Musta'rabs." Another son 

of Kahtan, who was called Jurhum, emigrated to 
northwest Arabia, and founded a kingdom in the 

Hijaz. This tradition was probably invented at a 

later date in order to establish a close relationship 

between the northern and southern Arabs, because 
itisadded that Ishmael married a woman of the tribe 
of Jurhum aud became a member thereof. 

E. G. H. H. Hin. 


JOLLES, ZECHARIAH ISAIAH EB. MOR- 
DECAI: Rabbinical scholar and author ; born at 
Lemberg about 1814; died at Minsk, Russia, May 
14, 1852. In 1884, after having married the daugh- 
ter of Jacob Dokshitzer, one of the wealthiest Jews 
of Minsk, he settled in that city. Jolles sympa- 
thized with the HaskaLan or progressive movement, 
and is said to have sided with Lilienthal when the 
latter visited Minsk in 1844 for the purpose of in- 
ducing the Jews to establish schools in accordance 
with the governmental program. 

Jolles’ published works are: “Dober Mesharim ” 

VII.—15 


(Lemberg, 1881), on the emendations of the Tal- 
mudical text by Mordecai Jaffe, surnamed "*Le- 
bush"; “‘Et le-Dabber" (Z5. 1884), an epistle to 
candidates for the rabbinate, in which various 
phases of contemporary Jewish life are discussed in 
the spirit then prevailing among the progressists ; 
“Zeker Yeshayahu” (Wilna, 1882), novelle on the 
code of Maimonides, and responsa, published pos- 
thumously by his son Süssman Jolles, He is said to 
have written more than twenty-five other works on 
rabbinical and scientific subjects. It is understood 
that R. Akiba Eger's responsum No. 176 is addressed 
to Jolles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt. Rabbane Minsk wa-Hakameha, 
pp. 29-30, 46, Wilna, 1898; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 161. 


K. P. Wi. 


J OLOWICZ, HEYMANN (HAYYIM BEN 
ABRAHAM): German preacher and author; born 
Aug. 23, 1816, at Santomischl, province of Posen; 
died at Kónigsberg, Prussia, Jan. 81, 1875. He at- 
tended the University of Berlin and then filled the 
position of preacher in Marienwerder, Kulm, and 
finally in Késlin. He belonged to the ultra-Reform 
party and always expressed his views fearlessly. 
After he retired from his office, he settled at Königs- 
berg, where he delivered a series of lectures (1864- 
1865) on the history and development of J udaism 
and on the history of the Synagogue service. He 
established a radical Reform congregation, with 
Sunday services and German liturgy, which, how- 
ever, was of short duration. 

Jolowicz was very active as an author, beginning 
in his student years. The following is a list of his 
publications: 

Die Fortschreitende Entwickelung der Kultur der Juden. 
Reprinted from '' Orient, Lit." Berlin, 1841. 

Das Buch Kusari Uebersetzt und Commentirt (together with 
D. Cassel, parts i. and ii.). Leipsic, 1841-43. 

Rationalismus und Supranaturalismus, Ihr Verhältnis und 
Ihre Beziehung zur Auslegung der Bibel. Kónigsberg, 1844. 

Harfenklange der Heiligen Vorzeit. Leipsic, 1846. 

Geist und Wesen der Israelitischen Religion. Késlin, 1817. 

Moses Mendeissohn's Allgemeine Einleitung in die Fünf 
Büchern Moses. Kóslin, 1847. 

Zwei Bücher Rabbinischer Weisheit, 2d ed. Thorn, 1819. 

Polyglotte der Orientalischen Poesie. Leipsic, 1853. 

Die Himmelfahrt und Vision des Propheten Jesaias (trans- 
lated from the Ethiopian). Ib. 1854. 

Die Germanische Welt in Ihrer Berührung mit dem Christen- 
thume. Ib. 1854. 

The First Epistle of Baruch (translated from the Syriac). 
London, 1855. 

Sharpe's History of Egypt, German transl. Leipsic, 1857. 

Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca. Leipsic, 1858; supplement, i». 1861. 

Blüthenkranz Morgenlündischer Dichtung. Breslau, 1860. 

Gesch. der Juden in Königsberg. Posen, 1867. 

German translation of Lecky’s ‘‘ History of the Rise and In- 
fluence of the Spirit of Rationalism.” Leipsic and Heidelberg, 
1868. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jolowicz, Gesch. der Juden in Königsberg, 
pp. 180 et seq.: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xxxix. 158. M. K 
S. JM. : 


JONADAB. See JEHONADAB. 


JONAH.—Biblical Data: Prophet in the days 
of Jeroboam IL; son of Amittai of Gath-hepher. 
He is ahistorical personage; for, according to II 
Kings xiv. 25, he predicted in YHwnH's name the 
extent to which Jeroboam II. would restore the 
boundaries of the Northern Kingdom, “from the en- 
tering of Hamath unto the sea of the plain." The 
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wording of the passage may also imply that Jonah’s 
prophecy was uttered even before Jeroboam IL, 
perhaps in the time of Jehoahaz (thus Klostermann 
to II Kings xiii. 4. In any case Jonah is one of the 
prophets who advised the house of Jehu, and it is 
not unlikely that with him the series of prophets 
that began with Elijah came to a close. The next 
succeeding prophet, Amos of Tekoa, whose activity 
fell in the reign of Jeroboam IL, begins an entirely 
new series, as regards not only his position toward 
the king and the people, but also his method of 
communication, in that he resorted to writing in- 
stead of the spoken word. 

Jonah belongs only seemingly to the prophets who 
were also writers; for the book bearing his name 
does not afford the least evidence of having been writ- 
ten by the prophet himself. It merely tells his his- 
tory, as the Books of the Kings tell of Elijah, Elisha, 
Mieaiah, or Yimlah ben Zimlah. The book, however, 
doubtless refers to the same prophet Jonah as is 
mentioned in II Kings xiv. 25; for the name of both 
is Jonah ben Amittai. This identity has recently 
been denied by Hugo Winckler (* Altorientalische 
Forschungen,” 1900, ii. 260 e£ seq. ; see also Cheyne 
in * Encyc. Bibl.” ii. 2570), but Winckler's reasoning, 
however ingenious, does not suffice to make his the- 
ory more than possible. It is one and the same 
prophet that is mentioned in both places: in the 
superscription to the Book of Jonah, with the name 
of his father; in the historical narrative, with the 
name of his home also. Indeed, the account in 
the Book of Jonah depends on that in the Book 
of Kings; nor has it been proved, as some have held, 
that the Book of Jonah was written to account for 
the non-fulfilment of the predictions against Ninc- 
veh contained in the prophecy of Nanum, and that 
the Jonah of Kings and the Jonah of the prophet- 
ical book can consequently not beidentical. Winck- 


ler retracted his opinion in ^ Allgemeine Evange- 


lisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung," 1903, p. 1224. 
E. G. IT. K. B.- 
— In Rabbinical Literature: The tribal atlini- 
ties of Jonah constitute a point of controversy; 
generally assigned to Asher, he is claimed for Zebu- 
lun by R. Johanan on the strength of his place of 
residence (II Kings xiv. 24); these opinions were 
harmonized by the assumption that his mother was of 
Asher while his father was of Zebulun (Yer. Suk. v. 
1; Gen. R. xcviii. 11; Yalk., Jonah, 550; Abravanel's 
commentary to Jonah) According to another au- 
thority his mother was the woman of Zarephath that 
entertained Elijah (20.; Pirke R. El. xxxiii). ‘As 
this prophet, who was also of priestly descent, 
would have profaned himself if he had touched the 
corpse of a Jew, it was concluded that this woman, 
whose son (Jonah) he *took to his bosom” and re- 
vived, was a non-Jew (Gen. R. 4c.) He received 
his prophetic appointment from Elisha, under whose 
orders he anointed Jehu (II Kings ix.; Kimhi, ad 
loc. ; and Zemah Dawid). He is said to have attained 
a very advanced age (more than 120 years accord- 
ing to Seder ‘Olam; 180 according to Sefer Yuhasin), 
while Ecclesiastes Rabbah viii. 10 holds that the 
son (Jonah) of the Zarephath widow never died. 
The “holy spirit” descended on him while he par- 
ticipated in the festivities of the last day of Sukkot 


(Yer. Suk. v. 1, 55a). His wife is adduced as an ex- 
ample of a woman voluntarily assuming duties not 
incumbent on her, for she is remembered as having 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem on the “regel” 


(holiday ; Yer. ‘Erubin x. 1, 26a; “Seder ha-Dorot” ; 


and *Shalshelet ha-Ixabbalah ”). 
Jonah was induced to flee because, after having 
won his reputation as a true prophet (*nlN = * one 
whose words always came true”) by 
Reason for the fulfilment of his prediction in the 
Flight. days of Jeroboam II. (II Kings xiv.), 
he had come to be distrusted and to be 
called a false prophet, the reason being that wlien 
sent to Jerusalem to foretell its doomits inhabitants 
repented and the disaster did not come. Knowing 
that the Ninevites also were on the point of re- 
peuting (“kerobe teshubah”), he anticipated that 
among them, too, he woukl earn the reputation of 
being a false prophet; he therefore resolved to flee 
to a place where the glory of God, or His Shekinah, 
could not be found (Pirke R. El. x.; but comp. Ibn 
Ezra’s commentary). The phrase in Jonah iii. 1, “and 
the word of God came unto Jonah the second time,” 
is interpreted by Akiba, however, to imply that 
God spoke only twice to him; therefore the “ word 
of Yawn” to him in II Kings xiv. 25 has no refer- 
ence to a prophecy which Jonah delivered in the 
days of Jeroboam IL, but must be taken in the sense 
that as at Nineveh Jonah's words changed evil 
to good, so under Jeroboam Israel experienced a 
change of fortune (Yeb. 98a). 

When Jonah went to Joppa he found no ship, for 
the vessel on which he had intended taking passage 
had sailed two days before; but God caused a con- 
trary wind to arise and the ship was driven back tc 
port (Zohar, Hayye Sarah). At this J onah rejoiced, 
regarding it as indicating that his plan would suc- 


ceed, and in his joy he paid his passage-moncy in ad- 
wance, contrary to the usual custom, which did not 


require its payment until the conclusion of the voy- 
age. According to some he even paid the full value 
of the ship, amounting to 4,000 gold denarii (Yalk., 
Lc.; Ned. 88a). But all this happened to teach him 
the fallacy of his conclusion that God could be evaded 
(Yalk., .c. ; and Rashi, ad loc.), for the contrary wind 
affected his ship only; all others on the sea at that 
time procceded uninterruptedly on their courses. 
The storm which overtook Jonah is quoted as one 
of three most noteworthy storms (Eccl. R. i. 6). 
After the sailors’ prayers to their idols, as well as 
their efforts to turn about and lighten the ship, had 
proved futile, the crew finally was 
The Ship. compelled to believe Jonah's state- 
ment that this calamity had befallen 
their craft on his account, and assented to his peti- 
tion to be thrown overboard. Praying. that they 
might not be held accountable for his death, they 
first lowered him far enough for the waters to 
touch his knees. Seeing that the storm subsided, 
they drew him back into the ship, whereupon the 
sea at once rose again. "They repeated this experi- 
ment several times, each time lowering him deeper, 
but taking him out again, and each time with the 
same result, until finally they threw him into the 
sea (Yalk., /.e.). 
'The fish which swallowed Jonah had been created 
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in the very beginning of the world in order to per- 
form this work (Zohar, Wayakhel; Pirke R. El x.; 
see also Gen. R. v. 5). Therefore this fish had so 
large a mouth and throat that Jonah found it as 
easy to pass into its belly as he wouid have found it 
to enter the portals of a very large synagogue (Zb.). 
It had eyes which were as large as windows, and 
lamps lit up its interior. According to another opin- 
ion, a great pearl suspendedin the en- 

The Fish. trails ofthefish enabled Jonah toseeall 
that was in the sea and in the abyss. 

The fish informed Jonah that he was to be devoured 
by Leviathan. Jonah asked to be taken to the mon- 
ster, when he would save both his own life and that 
of the fish. Meeting Leviathan, he exhibited the 
*seal of Abraham," whereupon the monster shot 
away a distance of two days. To reward him for 
this service the fish showed Jonah all the wondrous 
things in the ocean (e.g., the path of the Israclites 
across the Red Sea; the pillars upon which the earth 
rests). Thus he spent three days and three nights 
in the belly of the fish, but would not pray. God 
then resolved to put him into another fish where he 
would be less comfortable. A female fish quick 
with young approached the male fish in which 
Jonah was, threatening to devour both unless Jonah 
were transferred to her, and announcing her di- 
vine orders to that effect. Leviathan confirmed her 
story at the request of both fishes, and then Jonah 
was cjected from one fish into the over-filled belly of 
the other. Cramped for room and otherwise made 
miserable, Jonah finally prayed, acknowledging the 
futility of his efforts to escape from God (Ps. 
cxxxix.). But he was not answered until he had 
promised to redeem his pledge to capture Leviathan. 
As soon as God had his promise, He beckoned to the 
fish and it spat out Jonah upon the dry land, a dis- 


tance of 968 parasangs. When the crew of the ship 


saw this they immediately threw away their idols, 
sailed back to Joppa, went to Jerusalem, and sub- 
mitted to circumcision, becoming Jews (Yalk., le. ; 
Tan., Wayikra, ed. Stettin, 1865, pp. 870 et seq. ; see 
also Pirke R. El. x.). 

In the Zohar (Wayakhel) it is related that the fish 
died as soon as Jonah entered, but was revived after 
threedays. When Jonah was thrown into the sea his 
soul immediately left his body and soared up to God's 
throne, where it was judged and sent back. Assoon 
as it touched the mouth of the fish on its way back 
to the body, the fish died, but was later restored 
to life. The fish's name is given in *Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah ” as ywry (7.e., “cetos” = “whale ”\ The 
fate of Jonah isallegorized in the Zohar (Wayakhel) as 
illustrative of the soul’s relation to the body andto 
death. In the assumption that Jonah is identical 
with the Mrssran, the son of J oseph, the influence 
of Christian thought is discernible (comp. Matt. xii. 
90-41). 

The gourd of Jonah wasenormous. Before its ap- 
pearance Jonah was tortured by the heat and by in- 
sects of all kinds, his clothes having been burned by 
the heat of the belly of the fish ; he was tortured again 
after the worm had caused the gourd to wither. This 
brought Jonah to pray that God should be a merciful 
ruler, not a strict iudge(Pirke R. El. x. ; Yalk. 551). 

SR E. G. H. 


JONAH, BOOK OF. — Biblical Data: The 
Book of Jonah stands unique in the prophetical 
canon, in that it does not contain any predictions, 
but simply relates the story of its hero, beginning 
for that reason with “wa-yehi,” like a passage 
taken from history, The contents may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Ch. i.: Jonah is commanded by YHWH to prophesy against 
Nineveh. Hoping to escape from this commission by ight into 
another country, he goes down to Joppa to take Ship for Tar- 
shish (Tartessus in Spain). Yuwu then sends a terrible storm, 
and the pious heathen mariners, after all their labors to lighten 
the ship and all their prayers prove vain, cast lots to find out on 
Whose account this misfortune has come upon them (comp. 
Achan in Josh. vii. and Jonathan in I Sam. xiv.). The lot 
falls upon Jonah, and upon being questioned he answers that he 
is a Hebrew and worships YHWH, the God of Heaven; he ad- 
mits his guilt and requests that he be thrown into the sea. 
After having prayed to Yuwu the mariners comply with his 
wish, and when the storm has subsided they give thanks to 
YHWH with sacrifices and vows. 

Ch. ii.: YHWH prepares a great fish to swallow Jonah, who 
remains for three days and three nights in the monster's belly ; 
after having there praised YHWH, Jonah is cast up by the fish 
upon the dry land. 

Ch. iii.: Yuwn's command being repeated, Jonah goes to 
Nineveh, and announces to the city that it shall be destroyed 
within forty days. Then all the inhabitants, following the 
example of the king and the nobles, repent in sackcloth and 
ashes; even the flocks and herds fast and are covered with sack- 
cloth. YHWH, repentiug of the punishment He had intended 
for them, permits the Ninevites to go free. 

Ch. iv.: Ynwis action dispieases Jonah exceedingly; he 
prays YHWH to let him die. YHWH comforts him by prepar- 
ing a "Kikayon"' (castor-oil plant?) to spring up beside his 
booth, which gives Jonah great pleasure. But YHWH prepares 
a worm to smite the plant, so that it withers; the sun beating 
upon the head of Jonah causes him to faint: and again he begs 
for death. YHWH then says that if Jonah is sorry for the 
gourd, which sprang up of itself in one night, and withered also 
in one night, how mueh more must YHWH feel sorrow for the 
mighty eity whieh contains more than twelve myriads of inno- 
cent people besides much cattle. - 

E. G. H. K. B. 


Critical View: The text on the whole has 
been fairly well preserved. The following variants 
of the Septuagint deserve notice: i. 2: ony Apyy, 
probably a combination of two variants, nnpyy 
being placed side by side with mny" (comp. Gen. 
xviii. 21, xix. 18); i. 4: mo»vY13 is lacking and not 
needed; verse 16: Dna instead of M3}; iii. 2: xarà 
TÒ Kfpvyua TÒ EuTpoobev 0 yò &AdAyoa, equivalent to 
NII ^228 OWN. AWN ANP, probably correct, 
since only absolute obedience to the first command 
would agree with the context; iii. 4: mwby instead 
of DYNN. but probably only an error following 
verse 3, end; iii. 7: Dy instead of yp; iii. 9: mw 
is lacking, probably correctly so in view of the fol- 
lowing 365; iv. 2: Dy is lacking; iv. 6: rend bw 
may; iv. 11: yaw. instead of wn—hardly the original 
reading, but a possible one. 

H. Winckler (* Altorientalische Forschungen," ii. 
260 et seg.), especially, has proposed important emen- 
dations of the text that are all worthy of careful ex- 
amination. He transposes i. 18 to come directly 
after i. 4, which makes a better connection at both 
places. Again, he transposes i. 10 to follow imme- 
diately i. 7, at the same time striking out in verse 8 
the words vow YN"! and (like many other emenda- 
tors and critics) 5WN3 to V5, besides 10b entirely. 
This will not do, however, as verse 10a, depicting 
the fright of the men, with their exclamation, * Why 
hast thou done this?" is intelligible only after Jonah 
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has told the men why he was on the ship. Still this 
explauation should not have been given in 10b, but 


© rather either in 9ba (which would then read pop 


M3 IN Aww VN mm) or as an addition to verse 
9 (Le., MIN yp). If this phrase be inserted 
here it is necessary merely to delete the corresponding 
phrase in verse 10 (7.e., 10b), and to omit also 824, 
which disturbsthe context. Winckleralso transposes 
iv. 5 to follow iii. 4, which is at the first glance a sim- 
ple and entirely obvious emendation. The verse 
could follow ch. iii. only with the introduction n3" 
xy), and even then would haveto precedeiv. 1. Ch. 
iv. 4 must be stricken out (as Bóhme has proposed), 
being a poor repetition of iv. 9, which probably came 
in with the erroneous interpolation ofiv. 5. Ch.iv.3 
connects closely with iv. 6. Inthe latter verse Well- 
hausen, and after him Nowack, strike out » Dyab 
ynynn; Winckler strikes out instead WN by by nn 
because Jonah was protected by the booth (iv. 5). 
Winckler furthermore says that the sun could not 
have stricken Jonah if he had been protected by the 
booth; he therefore proposes to insert the statement 
in verse 8 that the east wind blew down the booth. 
This is a happy conjecture; for }NJD"NN oN) 
could have easily been corrupted to form the enig- 
matical m'en (even Cheyne's3nt/3, * Encyc. Bibl." 
jii. 2566, is unsatisfactory). It must be remarked, 
however, that this would duplicate the motive, 
while verse 9 mentions the gourd only. It may be 
questioned therefore whether the mention of the 
booth is not a later interpolation, in which case iv. 
5 should not be transposed after iii. 4, but should 
be simply stricken out together with iv. 4 and 
the mention of the east wind in iv. 8, so that the 
text would read simply: qm wown mw wmm 
"M wows. Verse 6 would then remain unchanged. 

'Thelast-named considerations, which were touched 
upon by Hitzig and Béhme, lead to the question 
whether Bóhme (in Stade's “ Zeitschrift," vii. 224 et 
seq.; for earlier attempts see Cheyne, l.c. p. 2565, 
note) is correct in attempting to trace the Book of 
Jonah to various sources. Since his attempt the 
question has been answered every where in the nega- 
tive, probably correctly. This popular story, in its 
present state, rather creates the impression that ex- 
traneous matter has been added here and there, as in 
the cases of the Book of Daniel and that of Esther, 
or that such additions were transferred to the Maso- 
retic text from manuscripts going more into detail. 
To this might be due the grotesque detail in ch. iii. 
that even the flocks and herds should take part in 
Nineveh's general penitence, by fasting in sack- 
cloth, and perhaps also by uttering loud cries (verse 
8). Yet the words nonam DINAN (iii. 8) must not be 
simply stricken out as an addition, as Bóhme, Well- 
hausen, and Nowack propose; for they now fit in 
admirably with the legendary tone of the whole. 
Cheyne rightly refers to what Herodotus (ix. 24) re- 
counts of the Persians. The psalm (ii. 9-10) was in 
any case added to the original composition later 
(comp. Stade's “Zeitschrift,” 1892, p. 42). As a 
prayer of thanks it is undeniably in the wrong place, 
since Jonah is still in the belly of the fish. That it 
was added at this point is probably due to the fact 


that the words myth yon mimon nav bban (verse 
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2) offered a convenient connection, the interpolator 
wishing to give the exact words of the prayer. 
Originally verse 2 was immediately followed by 
verse 11 thus: “Then Jonah prayed to the Lord his 
God out of the fish’s belly ; and the Lord spake unto 
the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry 
land.” The psalm certainly seemed appropriate, be- 


cause it speaks, even if only metaphorically, of : 


Jonah being cast into the midst of the seas, and of 
the salvation whichisof the Lord. And it was per- 
haps added also partly because the book contained 
no connected speech of the prophet. The time at 
which this interpolation was added can be conjec- 
turally fixed only after the sources and the origin 
of the book have been discussed. 

The book does not bear the least evidence of hav- 
ing been written by the prophet or even during his 
time; and its age must be gathered from different 
indications. It has long since been held that it is 
one of the latest books of the Hebrew canon. This 
is proved in the first place by the language, as con- 
sidered lexically, grammatically, and stylistically 

(comp. on this point the commentaries, 
Ageand and books like S. R. Driver's * Intro- 
Origin. duction") Only Esther, Chronicles, 
and Daniel are of later date. Again, 
the way in which Nineveh is referred to shows that 
the city had long since vanished from the face of the 
earth and had faded into legend (comp. iii. 3). The 
King of Nineveh, also (iii. 6), could have been referred 
to only in a late myth; and the legendary atmos- 
phere of the whole story, from beginning to end, is 
in accord with the length of time that had elapsed 
since the events recounted took place. This be- 
comes evident both in the episode of the fish which 
swallows a man and then casts him up alive after 
three days, and in that of the plant which in one 
night grows high enough to overshadow Jonah. 
These things might, it is true, be considered as 
divine miracles; but such an explanation can not be 
offered for the three days’ time that it. takes to 
pass through Nineveh (iii. 8), nor for the fasting, 
sackcloth, and penitent cries of the animals (iii. 7 et 
seg.), much less for the conception that an Israelitish 
prophet could preach penitence to the city of Nine- 
veh, and that the king and the citizens would listen 
to him. Everything about the story is, and was 
intended to be, miraculous and legendary. 

The Book of Jonah is a midrash. The book must 
undoubtedly be placed in this class; and it remains 
only to see whether a more definite position can be 
assigned to it in the Midrashicliterature. The writer 
of this article has attempted to do this (in Stade's 
“Zeitschrift,” 1892, pp. 40 et seg.), suggesting that 
the Book of Jonah is a section from the Midrash of 
the Book of the Kings mentioned in II Chron. xxiv. 
27, which inall probability was the chief source used 
by the author of the Chronicles. The suggestion is 
supported by the simple fact that the prophet Jonah 
ben Amittai is referred to inno other place except in 
II Kings xiv. 25. Furthermore, it is highly improba- 
ble that at the time of the earliest Midrashic literature 
any other notice of him could have existed; and, 
finally, since the Book of Jonah begins without any 
superscription—it begins not simply with the word 
“wayehi,” which introduces a period of time (comp. 
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Ruth i. 1; Esth. i. 1), but with the phrase 7334 ‘7% 
'N'3 n» DN MN, which certainly assumes a pre- 
vious mention of Jonah—the suggestion proposed 
is the most natural one. If this be correct, then 
Chronicles of course omitted the passage found in 
its source and mentioning the prophet, a circum- 
stance that is explained by the fact that the scene is 
laid in the Northern Kingdom, with which Chroni- 
cles has nothing to do. 

The suggestion would be invalid if Winckler (see, 
however, Jonan, BrBLICAL Dara, end) and Cheyne 
were correct in maintaining that the Jonah of the 
story is a different person from that mentioned in the 
Book of Kings. It is impossible, however, to refute 
the suggestion by referring to the distinctive char- 
acter of that midrash, as Kónig (Introduction, p. 379) 
and Smend (“ Alttestamentliche Religionsgesch.” ist 
ed., p. 409) have done. If extensive stories of per- 
sonal events happening to Elijah have been included 
in the Book of Kings(e.g., I Kings xvii., xix.), why 
should not the same have occurred (against Konig) 
in the case of Jonah? And Smend’s assertion that, 
compared with the Book of Jonah the Midrash of the 
Book of the Kings was “a work of such a different 
character that its (Jonah's) author would not have 
buried his book therein,” can not be substantiated. 

On the contrary, just the passage in the mid- 
rash referring to Jonah seems to be closely related 
to the Book of Jonah as regards the contents. The 
author of the Book of Kings puts into Yuwu’s 
mouth warm words of mercy toward the sinful 
Northern Kingdom (II Kings xiv. 26 et seq.). It is 
easy to see how a midrash could be added show- 
ing that this mercy was extended even to an alien, 
heathen empire. If there were any reasons for as- 
suming the existence of another Midrash of the Book 
of the Kings than the one mentioned in Chronicles, 
the Book of Jonah might have been taken from the 
latter; but at present the writer of this article does 
not see what reasons could be brought forward in 
supportof sucha theory. Inany case the connection 
of the book with II Kings xiv. 25 must be insisted 
upon. In agreement with the view here expressed, 
the date of the book would fall some time toward 
the end of the fourth or in the fifth century; such a 
date is supported by other considerations. 

The inclusion of the Book of Jonah among the 
Minor Prophets is paralleled by the inclusion of II 
Kings xviii.-xx. in the Book of Isaiah (ch. xxxvi.- 
xxxix.), but with this exception that 
in the latter (as also in Jer. lii.) his- 
torical passages are added to an al- 
ready existing prophetical book, while 
an entirely new personality and an entirely new 
book are added to the canon of the Prophets with 
the Book of Jonah. How may this have happened? 
Smend’s assumption (/.c.), that the author wrote the 
book with the intention of adding it to the “Twelve 
Minor Prophets,” may be set aside, for the styles of 
the two differ too widely, as noted above; nor, if 
that had been the intention, would it have been nec- 
essary to introduce a psalm in order to make the 
book fit into its surroundings: there are numerous 
examples to show that the writers of later periods 
knew how to reproduce the style of the Prophets 
when they desired to do so. On the other hand, it 
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in Canon. 


can not have been the intention of inserting stories 
of the Prophets in the books of the Prophets; for if 
it had been, the “ Earlier Prophets” would have of- 
fered the right place therefor. Thisis proved in the 
case of I Kings xiii., a story, relating to a prophet, 
which has many points of similarity to the story of 
Jonah and is of about the same length. It likewise 
is probably derived from the Midrash of the Book 
of the Kings (comp. Stade's * Zeitschrift," 1892,. xii. 
49 et seg.) and was added later to the canonical Book 
of Kings. The reasons for the inclusion of Jonah in 
the “ Twelve Minor Prophets” must be sought in the 
book itself. The fixing of the number of the ^ Minor 
Prophets” at twelve was certainly intentional, and 
the Book of Jonah must have been included in order 
to make up that number, although it does not harmo- 
nize with the other books, and originally belonged 
elsewhere. The necessity for including it arose, 
perhaps, only in later times; for the enumeration 
(without Jonah) of precisely eleven books in the 
canon is not entirely self-evident. It need only be 
pointed out that Zech. ix.—xi, and xii.-xiv. are added 
very loosely to Zechariah, and may equally well 
have been regarded as independent books; that Mala- 
chi, on the contrary, at first probably had no super- 
scription (comp. Mal. iii. 1), and might have been 
added as an appendix to Zechariah. According as 
these matters were arranged, it might occur that 
there were only eleven books found where formerly 
twelve had been counted. "The passagein Num. R. 
xviii. seems in fact to refer to à time when the Book 
of Jonah was not included in the twelve Prophets. 

It becomes necessary to inquire into the purpose 
and teaching of the book, because of the fact that it 
is not a historical narrative, but a midrash, and also 
because of its conclusion. The whole story ends 
with the lesson received by Jonah, the purpose of 
the book having thus been accomplished; and as 

one can not follow the effects of this 

Purpose lesson on Jonah's further career (un- 

and like the story of Elijab in I Kings 

Teachings. xix.), the lesson itself is in reality ad- 

dressed to the reader, 7.¢., to the Jew- 

ish congregation. It is not probable that the story 

was carried on further in its original place in the 
Midrash of the Book of the Kings. 

This short story, as Wellhausen has best expressed 
it, is directed “against the impatience of the Jewish 
believers, who are fretting because, notwithstanding 
all predictions, the antitheocratic world-empire has 
not yet been destroyed ;—because YuwH is still post- 
poning His judgment of the heathen, giving them 
further time for repentance. Yuwu, it is hinted, is 
hoping that they will turn from their sins in the 
eleventh hour; and He has compassion for the inno- 
cent ones, who would perish with the guilty.” In 
agreement with this synopsis of the purpose, the 
book is closely akin to and emphasizes the basic 
passage, IT Kings xiv. 26 et seg., which also shows, 
and as it were explains, how it is possible that 
YHWH can grant a prophecy of good things to come 
to the disloyal Northern Kingdom and. to a king 
who, according to verse 24, persists in all the sins of 
all his predecessors, and can then fulfil what He has 
promised. This purpose harmonizes perfectly with 
the idealized description of the piety of the heathen 
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mariners (ch. i.) and of the king and the inhabitants 
of Nineveh (ch. iii.) The book is therefore in a 
way the negative pole to the positive pole in the 
Book of Ruth. The first shows why Yuwu does 
not destroy the heathen; the second, why and how 
He can even accept them among His people and 
bring them to high honor. Both these tendencies 
became apparent in Israel after the puristic reforms 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, which rigorously drew a 
sharp line between Israel and the pagan world. The 
opposition to this dominating doctrine was clothed 
in the unassuming but all the more effective garb 
of poetry and of story, as has happened time and 
again in similar cases. Cheynerightly points to the 
parable of the good Samaritan in the New Testa- 
ment and to the story of the three rings in Lessing's 
“Nathan der Weise.” 

All the details of the book are subordinated and 
made subservient to this one purpose; and there is 
every probability that it was invented only for that 
purpose, whereby of course appeal to other, well- 
known motives also is not excluded, The story of 

Elijah on Horeb (I Kings xix.) fur- 
Details of nished the model for the general out- 
the Story. line, and for the lesson taught the 

prophet, who was filled with doubts 
and was weary of his office. No search was neces- 
sary for the name of the hero, which was given in 
I Kings xiv. 25. The fact that “Jonah” means 
“dove” is a coincidence which must not be inter- 
preted allegorically, as Cheyne has done. Nor must 
the fact that Israel is spoken of as a prophet in 
Deutero-Isaiah and is called “Servant of Yuwn” 
be used in order to attenuate the personality of 
Jonah to an allegory of the people of Israel; nor 
that he was swallowed by the sea, to an allegory 
of the Exile. All these are comparisons, it is true, 
which may easily be made and which are fully justi- 
tied as secondary considerations, but they must not 
be allowed to confuse the simplicity of the original 
story. 

Nor must mythological motives, although they 
may easily be deduced from the story, be regarded 
as constitutive elements that were introduced con- 
sciously. This applies to the Andromeda myth as 
well as to that of Oannes, of Nineveh as the 
* Fish City ” (“nun”), etc., and to the chaotic dragon 
Tiamat, which has recently become a favorite myth 
with scholars (comp. Cheyne, /.c., s. v. “Jonah,” for 
details) Theauthorof the story was of course famil- 
iar with all the current conceptions regarding the 
sea; and he probably had in mind, whether conscious- 
ly or not, the myths and sagas clinging to it (comp. 
the rich collection of material relating to these 
myths in Hermann Usener, “Die Sintfluthsagen,” 
1899). It was probably the intention of the author, 
however, to confine himself to the narration of a 
story which, dealing with the prophet Jonah known 
to tradition, should be a vehicle for the lesson he 
meant to teach. 

In the New Testament Jesus (Luke xi. 29-92) 
makes use of the book in itsoriginal sense, referring 
to the people of Nineveh as examples of the faith 
and repentance that he missed among his contempo- 
raries, while refusing them the miracle that they 
were asking at his hands. The endeavor to find more 


than this simple reference in the “sign of Jonas,” 

which is akin to the tendency of the artificial inter- 

pretatious mentioned above, has led in 

Later Uses the parallel passage (Matt. xii. 39-41) 

and Inter- to the interpolation (verse 40), accord- 
pretation. ing to which Jonah's three days in the 

belly of the fish are a prophecy of the 

three days that Jesus would spend in the gravo. 

The early Christian Church more correctly elevates 

Jonah’s rescue from the belly of the fish into the 

standing type of the resurrection from the grave, 

a type which is found in all the plastic representa- 

tions that decorate the early Christian sarcophagi 

and other monuments. 

As far as can be seen, the canonicity of the book 
has never been seriously doubted. One might rather 
find in the Midrash ba-Midbar and perhaps also in 
Ta‘an. ii. à vague reference to a time when the book 
was classed, not with the “Nebiim,” but with the 
"Ketubim." In that place it would at least find a 
suflicient counterpart in Ruth. This, however, is 
only a remote probability, and does not touch the 
question of the origin of the work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The commentaries contained in Lange's Bi- 
belwerk (Kleinert and in the Kurzgefasstes Ixvegetisehes 
Handbuch: Hitzig, 4th ed., 1904, by H. Steiner; those of G. 
A. Smith in his welve Prophets; of J. Wellhausen, Die 
Kleinen Propheten, 1592, 8d. ed. 1898; and of Nowack in his 
Keine Propheten, 1897, 2d ed. 1904; Kalisch; Bible Studies, 
ii.: T. K. Cheyne, in Theological Review, 1871, pp. 211-217 ; C. 
H. H. Wright, Biblical Studies, 1886 ; J. S. Bloch, Studien zur 
Gesch. der Sammlung der AUhebrc&ischeu Litteratur, 1875. 
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JONAH: Palestinian amora of the fourth cen- 
tury; leading rabbinical authority in the fourth 
amoraic generation. With Jose II., his early school- 
mate and lifelong colleague and business partner, 
he studied under Zeʻera I. and Ela (Bek. 30a; Yer. 
Ter. ii. 41d); and when, as young men, they called 
on Abbahu to express their sympathy with him 
in his bereavement, he treated them as prominent 
scholars (Yer. Sanh. vi. 28d). But Jonah’s special 
master was Jeremiah (Yer. Hal. i. 57c, ii. 58b). 
From these masters and others the youths acquired 
a thorough familiarity with the traditions, and 
gradually rose from pupils to fellows. Thus, it 
is said, “Haggai opened the discourse and Jonah 
and Jose closed it” (Yer. R. H. ii. 58b). Finally 
they succeeded to the rectorate of the academy at 
Tiberias. In his office Jonah was distinguished by 
his paternal care for his pupils, to whom he gave 
both advice and material support (Yer. Bezah i. 
60c) According to the Biblical and rabbinical re- 
quirement he gave away the tithe of his income, 
but to those who studied the Law, not to priests or 
Levites, deriving his authority from II Chron. xxxi. 
4 (Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. v. 56b). When he discovered a 
worthy man who was poor, he would aid him in 
such a way as not to hurt his self-respect. “I un- 
derstand,” he would say to him, “that you have 
fallen heir to an estate" or "that your debtors 
will soon pay you; borrow some money of me, which 
you may repay when you come into possession of 
your fortune." As soon as the proffered loan had 
been accepted he would relieve the borrower from 
his promise by telling him, “This money is thine 
asa gift." This procedure he regarded as suggested 
by the Psalmist: “Blessed is he that considereth 
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[Hebr. Stt = *dealeth prudently with"] the 
poor" (Ps. xli. 2 [A. V. 1]; Yer. Peah viii. 21b; 
Midr. Teh. to passage). 

Jonah also enjoyed a certain respect among the 
Romans (Yer. Ber. v. 9a; Ta'an. 23b). He was in- 
cluded among those styled Sey NPINT UD PN 
(“the mighty ones of the land of Israel”), because, 
the-Rabbis explained, of the efficacy of his prayers 
in times of drought. The following miracle is re- 
lated of him: Once, on a Sabbath, fire broke out on 
his premises. A Nabatsean whose property ad- 
joined Jonah’sattempted to extinguish it, but Jonah 
would not permit him thus to profane the Sabbath. 
“Dost thou rely on thy good luck?" mockingly 
asked the Nabatean; to which Jonah replied, 
“Veg”: whereupon the fire was quenched (Yer. 
Yoma viii. 45b). As rectors of the academy at Ti- 
berias, Jonah and Jose had many disciples, some 
of whom became leaders in the next generation, 
and spread and perpetuated their master’s doc- 
trines. Jonah left a worthy son and successor in 
the person of Mani II. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 220-231; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 98a; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 183b ; Weiss, 
Dor, iii. 110. 

S. 8. S. M. 

JONAH (ABU AL-WALID MERWAN IBN 
JANAH): See [pn JANAT. 

JONAH BEN JUDAH GERSHON: Rabbi 
andauthor; died in Wilna 1808. He was dayyan 
of that city, and devoted his time to the study of 
the Tosefta, which he considered indispensable to a 
better understanding of the Mishnah and Gemara. 
But, finding the text corrupt, he undertook the 
work of preparing a critical edition of it and of 
providing it with a commentary by the aid of the 
citations from the Tosefta in the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds and their early commentaries. 
He made use also of the annotations of Elijah Wilna, 
in manuscript. Only the first part of Jonah’s work, 
on “ Zera‘im,” was published (Wilna, 1799). Thecom- 
mentary on the part “ Mo‘ed ” is still in manuscript, 
in the possession of his grandson Jonah Gerstein. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ng’emanah, p. 206; idem, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 449. 


S. S. N.T. L. 
JONAH LANDSOPHER. See LANDSOPHER, 
JONAH. 


JONAS, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Amer- 
ican lawyer, soldier, and statesman; born in Will- 
iamstown, Grant county, Kentucky, July 19, 1834. 
In early youth he removed to Adams county, Illi- 
nois, where he received his education. In 1858 he 
went to New Orleans, where he took up the study 
of law, receiving his diploma from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Louisiana in 1855. 
Throughout the Civil war Jonas fought on the 
Confederate side, as a private of artillery, and subse- 
quently as acting adjutant of artillery, in Hood’s 
corps of the Army of Tennessee. 

From 1865 until the consummation of reconstruc- 
tion Jonas was a member of the Louisiana legisla- 
ture; and in the Democratic National Convention 
of 1868 he was chairman of the Louisiana delega- 
tion. Jonas was the Democratic candidate in 1872 
for the office of lieutenant-governor of Louisiana, 
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but resigned in favor of the Fusion nominee. The 

same year he was elected state senator. 

In 1874 Jonas was elected to the office of city at- 
torney of New Orleans, and was reelected in 1876. 
In the latter year he became a member of the 
National House of Representatives, serving up to 
the end of the session of 1877. In Congress Jonas 
was chairman of the judiciary committee. During 
this period he was the Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from his own state. From March 18, 1879, 
to March 8, 1885, Jonas was United States senator 
from Louisiana in succession to James B. Eustis. 
On the expiration of his term of office President 
Cleveland appointed him surveyor of the port of 
New Orleans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Jewish Year Book, pp. 518, 
519, Philadelphia, 1900; Pacific Jewish Annual, p. 141, San 
Francisco, 1898. 

A. A. M. F. 

JONAS, EMIL (JACOB; pseudonym, Graf 
Lówenbalk v. Hohenthal): German writer and 
publicist; born July 14, 1824, at Schwerin, Meck- 
lenburg; educated at the gymnasium of his native 
city and at Heidelberg. In 1845 he became editor 
of the * Flensburger Zeitung." "This paper took the 
part of the Danish government, which had emanci- 
pated the Jews in Denmark as early as 1836, while 
in the duchies of Sleswick and Holstein Jews were 
merely tolerated. Weary of the lengthy political 
struggles, Jonas went to Copenhagen in 1847, where 
he engaged in teaching. A pamphlet that he wrote 
on the political conditions in Denmark and in the 
two duchies attracted the attention of the crown 
prince, who on his accession to the throne in 1848 as 
King Frederick VII. called Jonas to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and entrusted him with several im- 
portant missions. In 1849, when a liberal con- 
stitution was under discussion, Jonas published a 
pamphlet entitled *Das Ein- und Zweikammersys- 
tem,” which met with the approval of the king, who 
in 1851 appointed Jonas “ Kammer-Assessor" and 
private secretary. In 1852 he was transferred as 
“Kammer-Rath” to the ministry of Holstein. He 
resigned in 1854 for political reasons, although he 
remained connected with the court down to the 
king’s death. 

After the war of 1863-64 Jonas went to Berlin, 
where he engaged in literature, devoting himself 
chiefly to the translation of Scandinavian works and 
to the publishing of travelers’ guide-books, among 
which may be mentioned: “ Reise- und Skizzenbuch 
für Schweden," 1875; *Illustrirtes Reisebuch für 
Norwegen," 1876; “Reisehandbuch für Kopenha- 
gen,” 10 editions, 1886. His works include also a 
history of the Franco-Prussian war, a text-book for 
self-instruction in Swedish according to the Tous- 
saint-Langenscheidt system, a German-Danish lex- 
icon, and also “ König Oscars Gedichte und Prosa- 
Schriften,” 1872-94, and “ Anthologie Hervorragen- 
der Skandinawischer Dichter,” 1908. S. 


JONAS, ÉMILE: French musician; born at 
Paris March 5, 1827. He entered the Conservatoire 
in 1841, where he took the first prize in harmony in 
1847 and the Grand Prix de Rome in 1848. Two 
overtures by him were played in the Conservatoire in 
1851 and 1852 respectively. He later devoted him- 
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Jonathan 


self principally to the composition of comic oper- 
ettas in the style of Offenbach’s, his principal pro- 
ductions being: “Le Duel de Benjamin” (Bouffes 
Parisiens, 1855); “ La Parade" (1856); “ Le Roi Boit” 
and “ Les Petits Prodiges ” (1857) ; * Job et Son Chien? 
(1868); “ Avant la Noce ” (1865); “ Deux Arlequins ” 
(1865); * Le Canard à Trois Becs " (1869); “Javotte” 
(1871; afterward given in London as * Cinderella ”); 
“Le Premier Baiser ” (1883). 

From 1847 to 1866 Jonas was professor of sol- 
feggio at the Conservatoire, where healso conducted 
a classin harmony for students of military music. He 
was musical director at the Portuguese synagogue 
of Paris, and has published a work entitled “ Recueil 
de Chants Hebraiques” (1854). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians, s.v. 

S. J. So. 

JONAS, MOSES. See Bonn, JONAS BEN 
Moses. 

JONATHAN, JEHONATHAN (myr, mam): 
1. Son or descendant of Gershom, son of Moses. 
He officiated as a priest to the idol of Micah—a 
service continued in his family till the Israelites were 
driven from their country (Judges xviii. 30). In the 
passage in which Jonathan's parentage is mentioned 
“Moses” is written with a suspended 3, so that it 
may be read “ Manasseh” ; and this reading is given by 
the Septuagint. On the other hand, the only son of 
Gershom, son of Moses, is called “Shebuel” in I 
Chron. xxiii. 16. Still, according to the Talmudists 
and to Jerome, Jonathan was the descendant of 
Moses. The Talmudists declare (B. B. 109b) that 
the “nun” was inserted in the name of this Moses out 
of respect to the great law giver, and that the former's 
name was changed to “ Manasseh ” because the wick- 
edness of Jonathan resembled that of King Manasseh. 
They identify Jonathan with the above-mentioned 
Shebuel (20. 110a), saying that he was so named be- 
cause he repented (bN yaw = “he returned to God ”). 
The same interpretation is given by the Targum to 
I Chron. xxiii. 16. 

The adventure of Jonathan is narrated as follows: 
A young Levite of Beth-lehem-judah, in search of 
a home, happened to come to the house of Micah, 
and he was appointed by the latter to be his private 
priest. He was afterward recognized by the five 
Danite spies who were sent by their tribe to select 
a territory. When, later, the spies came that way 
with the warriors of their tribe, they attacked 
Micah’s house, and carried off the gods and the young 
Levite. The Danites conquered Laish, established 
there the idol of Micah, and appointed Jonathan to 
be their priest (Judges xvii. 7-xviii. 90). 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 

2. Biblical Data: Eldest son of Saul (I Chron. 
viii. 33). Soon after his father’s accession (I Sam. 
xii. 2) Jonathan is represented as sharing his 
father’s perils and enterprises, as the leader of a thou- 
sand men—one-third of the force kept under arms by 
Saul. Like Saul, Jonathan possessed great strength 
and agility, and, as becoming in a Benjamite, was a 
clever archer (II Sam. i. 22-23; I Chron. xii. 2). It 
was Jonathan who put to the sword the garrison of 
the Philistines in Geba, and thereby gave the signal 
for a general rising of the Israelites (I Sam. xiii. 3). 
This led to the complete overrunning of the land by 
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the Philistines. The two armies, Israclitish and 
Philistine, 1net at the passage of Michmash, and 
took up positions on opposite sides of the ravine (I 
Sam. xiii. 16, 28). Jonathan, accompanied by his 
armor-bearer, scaled the opposite rock and surprised 
the Philistines, having previously decided to take an 
omen from the conduct of the enemy: if the enemy, 
onseeing him, shouid make a move as though about 
toattack him, he would wait in theravine; but if the 
enemy dared him to ascend, he would do so. The lat- 
ter took place, and the daring act of Jonathan put 
the Philistines to flight (I Sam. xiv. 6-23). On that 
occasion Jonathan narrowly escaped death at the 
hands of hisfather. Before pursuing the Philistines 
Saul had pronounced a curse upon any one who 
should eat before the evening; Jonathan, unaware 
of this, ate some honey, and Saul sentenced him to 
death; the people, however, interfered on his behalf 
and saved him (I Sam. xiv. 24-45). 

Jonathan's attachment to David began soon after 
the latter's victory over Goliath; “the soul of Jona- 
than was knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul” (I Sam. xviii. 1). The 

latter expression is repeated in I Sam. 
Jonathan xx. 17, their love being further de- 
and David. scribed in II Sam. i. 26 as "passing 
the love of women." "The friendship 
was confirmed by a covenant, Jonathan giving David. 
his garments, sword, and bow, and on several occa- 
sions David escaped death at the hands of Saul 
through the intervention of Jonathan. Their part- 
ing was full of pathos, and was marked by passion- 
ate embraces and tears (I Sam. xviii. 8-4; xix. 1-7; 
xx. 1-84, 41-42). 

The disinterestedness of Jonathan’s affection for 
David is emphasized in the fact that Saul himself 
reminded him that while he had nothing to gain 
through David be had much to lose. It seems that 
Jonathan fully understood that popular feeling was 
running toward David, and that his father's insan- 
ity was weakening the probability that the throne 
would remain with his family. Jonathan himself 
said to David at their last meeting, “Thou wilt reign 
over Israel and I will be thy second" (I Sam. xx. 
30-81, xxiii. 17; comp. xviii. 5). In fact, their cov- 
enant stipulated that David should not exterminate 
Jonathan's posterity (I Sam. xx. 15, 42). 

The greatest affection is said to have existed be- 
tween Jonathan and Saul; and when Jonathan un- 
dertook the dangerous attack on the enemy he had 
to conceal his intention from his father (I Sam. xiv. 
1. Saul’s words, "though it be . . . Jonathan my 
son, he shall surely die" (I Sam. xiv. 89), show the 
father's love for his son. When Saul decided on 
the death of David he consulted Jonathan, who in- 
duced him to abandon his intention (I Sam. xix. 1, 
4-6) Jonathan was incredulous when told that his 
father, without revealing to him his decision, had 
again decided to slay David (I Sam. xx. 2). Dur- 
ing Saul's growing insanity the mutual attachment 
of father and son seems to have weakened. Saul 
on one occasion rebuked Jonathan, and cast his spear 
at him, whereupon Jonathan left the table (I Sam. 
xx. 80-84). Jonathan fell with his father and two 
younger brothers on Mount Gilboa (I Sam. xxxi. 2, 6). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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——In Rabbinical Literature: Jonathan's omen 
(see BrBLICAL Dara, above) is considered by Rab to 
be the typical omen (Hul. 95b). When it became 
known that Jonathan had transgressed Saul's vow 
(comp. I Sam. xiv. 45), Saul would have slain him 
with the sword, but the people argued that Jona- 
than did it through ignorance, and redeemed him 
with a burnt offering (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.) In 
Midrash Shemuel (xvii. 8) the incident is stated 
differently. According to R. Eleazar, the people 
gave to the sacred treasury Jonathan's weight in 
gold; according to R. Johanan, the people merely 
argued that Saul cursed only him who would eat 
bread, whereas Jonathan ate honey; R. Simeon b. 
Lakish assumed that Jonathan tasted, but did not 
eat. 

According to the Rabbis, when the virtues of 
David were enumerated before Saul (I Sam. xvi. 
18), the latter in his jealousy exclaimed, * My son 
Jonathan possesses them too” (Sanh. 93b) The 
battle between Jonathan and the Philistines (I Sam. 
xiv. 13) was one of the three in which the heathen 
combined against the children of Israel, but were 
hindered by God from achieving theirevil intentions 
(Gen. R. Ixxxi. 4. Jonathan's love for David is 
considered the ty pe of disinterestedness (Ab. v. 17). 
Jonathan is ranked by R. Judah the Saint among 
the great self-denying characters of Jewish history, 
though one of the rabbis remarked that his love for 
David may have been a result of his conviction that 
David's great popularity was certain to place him 
on the throne in the end (B. M. 85a). Jonathan is 
declared guilty of the destruction of Nob (I Sam. 
xxii. 18-19), and of its consequences, which he 
could have prevented by lending David two loaves 
of bread (Sanh. 104a). 

S. 8. M. SEL. 


9. Son of Shimeah and nephew of David, who 
slew a giant of Gath (II Sam. xxi. 20-21; I Chron. 
xx. 6-7); perhaps identical with the Jonathan, uncle 
of David, who is styled *a wise man, and a scribe ? 
(I Chron. xxvii. 32). 4. Son of Abiathar the priest, 
and last descendant of Eli. As a courier, he ren- 
dered great services to David during Absalom's re- 
bellion (II Sam. xv. 27, 86; xvii. 17, 20). He also 
brought to Adonijah the news of Solomon's acces- 
sion (I Kings i. 42 et seg.). 5. Son of Shage the 
Hararite; one of David's mighty men (I Chron. xi. 
34). The parallel list gives “Shammah the Hara- 
rite” (IT Sam. xxiii. 88). 6 (Jehonathan). Son 
of Uzziah; oneof David's treasurers (I Chron. xxvii. 
20). 7 (Jehonathan). Scribe in whose house Jere- 
miah was imprisoned (Jer. xxxvii. 15, 20) 8. Son 
of Kareah and brother of Johanan; one of the cap- 
tains after the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. xl. 8. In the 
Septuagint his name is omitted. 9. Father of 
Ebed, who returned from captivity at the head of 
fifty males of the children of Adin (Ezra viii. 6). 
10. Son of Joiada. See JoHANAN BEN JEHOIADA. 
11. Son of Asahel; he opposed (R. V.) or assisted (A. 
V.) Ezra in regard to marriage with foreign women 
(Ezra x. 15). 19. Father of Zechariah the priest, who 
was one of the musicians in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. xii. 85), 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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JONATHAN (NATHAN): Tanna of the sec- 
ond century; schoolfellow of Josrau, apart from 
whom he is rarely quoted. Jonathan is generally so 
cited without further designation; but there is ample 
reason for identifying him with the less frequently 
occurring Jonathan (or Nathan) b. J oseph (or Jose; 
comp. Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 10, with Sifre, Deut. 
32; Mek., Ki Tissa, 1, with Yoma 85b; Tosef., Nid- 
dah, ii. 2, Ket. 60b, and Yer. Sotah vii. 19c). In con- 
sequence of the Hadrianic religious persecutions he 
determined to emigrate from Palestine, and. with 
several other scholars started on a journey to for- 
eign parts. But his patriotism and innate love for 
the Holy Land would not permit him to remain 
abroad (Sifre, Deut. 80). Jonathan and Josiah were 
educated together at the academy of Ishmael b. 
Elisha (Men. 57b), whose dialectic system, as op- 
It is even 
reported that Jonathan all but converted Ben ‘Azzai, 
a “fellow student” of Akiba, to Ishmael’s system, 
and made him deeply regret his failure to study it 
more closely. Ben ‘Azzai then exclaimed, “ Wo is 
me that I have not waited on Ishmael” (Hul. 70b 
et seq.). Nevertheless, in later years, probably after 
Ishmael's death, both Jonathan and Josiah adopted 
some of Akiba’s principles. Of Jonathan it is ex- 
pressly stated that “he followed the system of his 
teacher Akiba” (Yer. Ma'as. v. 51d). 

Together, Jonathan and Josiah devoted their an- 
alytical minds to halakic midrashim, interpreting 
laws as they understood them from the correspond- 
ing Scriptural texts, but not suggesting them, Only 
one halakah unconnected with a Scriptural text 
bears their names. Their argumentations are mostly 
embodied in the Mekilta (about thirty) and in the 
Sifre to Numbers (over forty; see Hoffmann, “Zur 
Einleitung in die Halachischen Midraschim,” p. 38). 
Neither Jonathan nor Josiah appears in Rabbi's 
compilation of the Mishnah, with the exception of 
à single sentence, in the name of Jonathan, in Abot 
iv. 9: " Whoso observes the Law in poverty shall 
live to observe it in affluence; and whoso neglects 
the Law in affluence shall at last be compelled to 
neglect it because of poverty” (comp. Ab. R. N. 
xxx. 1 [ed. Schechter, pp. 41b, 45a]). Of other an- 
cient compilations, the Tosefta cites these scholars 
once (Tosef., Sheb. i. 7: the text has * Nathan," but 
the context shows unmistakably that “Jonathan ” 
is meant), while the Sifra mentions them twice 
(Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 5, 11) by their names; once 
(Sifra, Behar, i. 9; comp. Ket. 60b) “Jonathan b. 
Joseph” occurs; and some of Josiah’s midrashim 
are cited, but anonymously (comp. Sifra, Wayikra, 
Hobah, xx. 8, with B. M. 54a; Sifra, Ahare, iv. 9, 
with Yoma 57b). | 

Jonathan was the author of many aphorisms, 
among which is the following: “Consoling the 
mourner, visiting the sick, and practical beneficence 
bring heavenly grace into the world” (Ab. R. N. 
xxx. 1). Contrary to the astrological views of his 
times, Jonathan taught the Scriptural idea of nat- 
ural phenomena; quoting Jer. x. 2, he added: 
“ Eclipses may frighten Gentiles, but they have no 
significance for Jews” (Mek., Bo, 1; comp. Yalk., 
Ex. 188). To the question as to the permissibility 
of profaning the Sabbath to save human life he an- 
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swered, “The Law says (Ex. xxxi. 16), ‘The chil- 
dren of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the 
Sabbath throughout their generations’; but one 
may profane one Sabbath in order to preserve aman 
that he may observe many Sabbaths” (Mek., Ki 
Tissa; comp. Yoma 85b). According to him an ‘Am 
wa-AREz is one who has children and does not train 
them in the knowledge of the Law (Sotah 22a; 
comp. Ber. 47b). Jonathan contradicted the gen- 
eral opinion of earlier and of contemporaneous rabbis 
that a “rebellious son” as defined by the teachers of 
traditional law never was and never will be exe- 
cuted, and that communal apostasy never did and 
never will occur (see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT); le de- 
elared that he himself had sat on the grave of an 
executed prodigal and had seen the ruins of a city 
which had been razed to the ground for general 
apostasy (Sanh. 71a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 851 ct seqg.; Brüll, Mebo 


ha-Mishnah, i. 158: Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 146; 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; Weiss, Dor, ii. 126. 
S. M. 


S. 8. 

JONATHAN BEN ABSALOM: General of 
Simon Maceabeus. At the command of the latter 
he took possession of Joppa, and drove out the in- 
habitants in order that they might not be able to 
surrender the city to Tarfon (I Macc. xiii. 11; Jo- 
sephus, * Ant.? xiii. 6, € 4). 

G. S. Km. 


JONATHAN B. ‘AKMAT: Palestinian amora 
of the third generation. According to Yer. Ter. xi. 
he was one of the teachers of Abbahu. It is proba- 
ble that he wasa descendant of the ‘Akmai family of 
Jerusalem, in which there were many high priests 
(Yeb. 15b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 99. 
S. 8. A. H. R. 


JONATHAN (NATHAN) B. AMRAM: 
Semi-tanna of the second and third centuries; disci- 
ple of Judah I. and senior of Jannai, who consulted 
him concerning ritual questions (Hag. 20a; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 96b) Reluctance to make the possession of 
learning a means of material gain, so insistently in- 
culcated by the Rabbis (Ab. iv. 5 et al.), was charac- 
teristic of him. When there was a famine in the 
land, Judah I. offered food to any needy ones who 
were possessed of some learning. Jonathan, forced 
by want, applied for aid, but not on the ground of 
scholarship. He denied his identity, and when asked 
what entitled him to Judah's bounties, he replied, 
* Nothing more than being an animal and feeling 
the want of sustenance.” His plea was admitted; 
and when Judah's son discovered the dissimulation 
and brought it to the notice of the patriarch, the 
condition was removed, and relief was thereafter 
granted to all applicants indiscriminately (B. B. 8a). 

S. 8. s. M. 


JONATHAN B. ANAN: Son of the high priest 
Anan; was appointed by Vitellius high priest in the 
place of Joseph Caiaphas, at the time of the Pass- 
over in the year 86 (Josephus, * Ant." xviii. 4, § 3). 
For reasons unknown he was deposed by Vitellius 
when the latter was in Jerusalem the second time, 
ani his brother Theophilus was appointed in his place 
(ib. 5, $8). When King Agrippa I. deposed Simon 


Cantheras (c. 48) he wished to appoint Jonathan 
againas high priest; but the latter refused the office, 
saying he was satisfied to have once worn the high- 
priestly garments. He recommended his brother 
Matthias for the oflice; and the latter was appointed 
(ib. xix. 6, S 4). 

During the sanguinary conflict between the 
Judeans and the Samaritans, under the procurator 
CuwxANUs, Jonathan together with several nobles 
represented the cause of the Judeans before the 
Syrian legate at Tyre, and he also went in the same 
capacity to the emperor Claudius at Rome. He 
brought about theappointment of Felix as procura- 
tor in the year 52 (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 12, $8 5, 6; 
comp. “Ant.” xx. 8$ 5). Jonathan often exhorted 
Felix to mend his ways, in order that the people 
might not reproach him (Jonathan) for having 
brought the procurator into the country. As Jona- 
than was hated by the Sicarii also, this just and 
peaceable man was treacherously assassinated at the 
instigation of Felix (* B. J.” ii. 18, 8 8; “Ant.” xx. 
8, 8 5). 

G. S. Kn. 


JONATHAN (NATHAN) OF BET GUB- 
RIN (= Eleutheropolis ; Rapoport, “‘Erek Mil- 
lin,” pp. 58 ef seg.): Palestinian scholar of the third 
century; junior of Joshua b. Levi and senior of 
Simon b. Pazzi (Cant. R. i. 1. He confined his 
labors to the Haggadah, and contributed to the Mid- 
rash several homilies, some of which, however, are 
given under different names in other compilations. 
One of his sayings was: “Four great languages 
have been given to the world: Greek for song, Ara- 
maic for dirges, Hebrew for conversation, Latin for 
war” (Yer. Meg. i. 71b; comp. Esth. R. iv. 6; Midr. 
Teh, xxxi. 21). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 592. 


S. & S. M. 
JONATHAN BEN DAVID HA-KOHEN 


OF LUNEL: Freneh philosopher; flourished in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He defended 
Maimonides against the severe attacks of Abraham 
ben David of Posquiéres (RABaD), and at Jona- 
than’s instance Maimonides sent to Lunel his “ Moreh 
Nebukim,” which Samuel ibn Tibbon translated into 
Hebrew. Jonathan is the author of a commentary 
on a work by Alfasi. About 1210, shortly before 
his departure for Palestine, whither he went with 
Tobiah and Samuel ben Simson, he corresponded 
with Isaac ben Abraham of Dampierre, who had 
sent him a Talmudic responsum on a subject con- 
cerning the Holy Land. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lattes, Sha‘are Ziyyon, p. 74; Gross, in 


Monatsschrift, 1874, p. 21; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. 


p. 416; R. E. J. vi. 177. 
G. S. K. 


JONATHAN BEN ELEAZAR: Palestinian 
scholar of the third century; contemporary of Ha- 
nina b. Hama (Shab. 49a e£ seq.) ; disciple of Simon b. 
Jose b. Lakonya. Rabbah b. Hana twice reports com- 
munieations which he had with Jonathan in which 
the latter speaks of his intercourse with Simon (Pes. 
5a: see Rabbinowicz, “Dikduke Soferim,” ad loc. ; 
Bek. 38b) It is also related that Jonathan once 
propounded to Simon a ritualistic question, and that 
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Jonathan ben Absalom 
Jonathan Levi 


t 
the teacher misunderstood it and chided him. But 
when Jonathan respectfully corrected his teacher, 
explaining his problem more clearly, Simon found 
it too difficult for him to solve, and invited his pupil 
to follow him to another school in quest of the 
needed solution, which they obtained from a baraita 
taught by Hezekiah (Yer. Hor. ii. 45d; comp. Sheb. 
18b) Sometimes he is cited as “Jonathan b. Elea- 
zar Sar [Ish] ha-Birah [Castellan]," or as * Jonathan 

Ish ha-Birah” (Tan., Wayiggash, 12, ed. Buber; Gen. 

R. xev. 8. Generally, however, he is cited without 

either patronymic or cognomen, and his name ap- 

pearsin this form quite frequently in both Talmuds. 

Jonathan was a Babylonian by birth, and his first 
associatesin Palestine were the foremost Babylonian 
immigrants, Hiyya Rabbah and Hanina b. Hama 
(Hul. 45a; Yer. Ber. v. 9a; Yer, Pes. vi. 33b). In 
company with the latter and Joshua b. Levi he once 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. iii. 
54b) Ie was very charitable; when a prominent 
oflicial came to his city he wouid make him costly 
presents, in order, as he said, to pave the way for 
eventual intercession on behalf of a widow or an 
orphan whose suit might be subject to the decision 
of that official (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 41d). To him is 
also ascribed the halakah that à son may be com- 
pelled to support his parent; and it is related that 
once, while he was in the company of Yannai, he 
was humbly kissed by a stranger. Yannai asked 
whether he knew the man, and Jonathan informed 
him that the man had once appealed to him against 
his hard-hearted son, who would not support him, 
and that he had forced the son to do his duty toward 
his father (Yer. Peah i. 15d; comp. Ket. 49b). 

As a halakist he paid due regard to expediency. 
According to him, one may do anything or use any- 
thing (otherwise forbidden) as a remedy against dis- 
ease—idolatrous objects, lawless cohabitation, and 
bloodshed excepted (Yer. Shab. xiv. 14d; comp. Pes. 
20a). He taught that * One must appear justified be- 
fore men as well as before God.” He based this doc- 
trineon dicta in the Prophets and Hagiographa (Josh. 
xxii. 22; Prov. iii. 4), but mainly on Num. xxxii. 22: 
“Ye shall. . . be guiltless before the Lord, and be- 
fore Israel” (Yer. Shek. iii.-47c). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 58-88; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 99a; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 1492; Weiss, 
Dor, iii. 52. 

S. S. S. M. 

JONATHAN BEN HORKINAS (ARCHI- 
NAS): Palestinian scholar of the first century; 
contemporary of Eleazar b. Azariah and a disciple 
of the school of Shammai. He was reputed for his 
acuteness, in recognition of which he was styled 
“bekor satan” (= “first-born as. adversary,” t.e., a 
fierce disputant; Yer. Yeb. i. 6; Yeb. 16a; comp. 
Rashi ad loc., and rabbinic dictionaries, s.v. “ Be- 
kor”). R. Zemah, however, amends the reading to 
“ bekor shoteh" (lit. * foolish first-born son " ; applied 
to à son first-born to the mother—but not to the 
father; Zacuto, “ Yuhasin,” ed. Filipowski, p. 11). 
Although the school of Hillelwas the standard au- 
thority in halakic matters, Jonathan prevailed upon 
some of the Rabbis to permit, in accordance with the 
school of Shammai, marriage between a man and his 
brother's widow, where she was the co-wife of his 


daughter. The Jerusalem Talmud (Yeb. /.e.) relates 
concerning this the following incident: The disciples 
of Hillel, having heard that a son of Horkinas had 
granted this permission, credited it to Dosa b. Horki- 
nas, Jonathan’s older brother, of the school of Hillel, 
and consequently went to Dosa for an explanation. 
Dosa referred them to his brother Jonathan, who, 
he said, had three hundred arguments in favor of 
such a marriage. The Rabbis then went to Jona- 
than, whom Dosa had warned by letter to prepare 
for a visit from the wise men of Israel. Jonathan, 
accordingly, explained to the Rabbis his arguments, 
but they could not understand them. Becoming 
impatient, he cast clods of earth at them and drove 
them out through three different doors. Then he 


“wrote to his brother: “Thou hast informed me of 


the visit of the wise men of Israel, but those that 
came to me are in need of learning.” Meeting 
Akiba, Jonathan said to him: “Thou art lucky to 
have acquired such renown while thou hast not yet 
acquired the knowledge of a cowherd ” (Yeb. J.c.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 20; Heilprin, Seder 
ha-Dorot, ii. 


J. M. SEL. 

JONATHAN BEN JACOB: Hungarian Tal- 
mudist and author; flourished at Buda (Ofen) toward 
the end of the seventeenth century. In 1688, when 
Buda was taken by the imperial troops, Jonathan 
was among the captives, but he was ransomed by 
the Jews of Nikolsburg. Jonathan wrote: “ Ke- 
set Yehonatan" (Dyhernfurth, 1797), a treatise on 
morals and asceticism taken from the “Shene Lu- 
hot ha-Berit”; “Sefer Hasidim,” and other caba- 
listic works; “Neu Ma'aseh-Buch ” (db. 1797), a col- 
lection of Judieo-German stories. He had previously 
edited the * Ma'amar ha-‘Ittim” of Menahem Aza- 
riah di Fano (čb. 1693). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 100 : Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. col. 1482. 
G. M. SEL. 


JONATHAN BEN JOSEPH: Lithuanian 
rabbi and astronomer; lived at Risenoi, government 
of Grodno, in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. In addition to his Talmudical acquirements 
Jonathan was proficient in astronomy and mathe- 
matics. In 1710 a terrible plague visited the town 
of Risenoi, and Jonathan and his family lived an 
entire year in the fields. He then vowed that, 
should he be spared, he would disseminate astro- 
nomical knowledge among his coreligionists. To 
fulfil this vow Jonathan, although he became blind, 
went to Germany, where the bibliographer Wolf 
met him in 1725. Jonathan was the author of 
* Yeshu'ah be- Yisrael,” an astronomicai commentary 
on Maimonides' laws on the neomenia (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1720), and “ Bi'ur," a commentary on 
Abraham ben Hiyya's astronomical work *Zurat 
ha-Arez " (Offenbach, 1720). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebræa, iii., No. 811c; 

Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 184; Steinschneider, 


Cat. Boal. col. 14893; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 428. 
G. I. Bn. 


JONATHAN LEVI ZION: Representative 


of the Jewish community of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in its defense against the attacks of John Pfeffer- 
korn. When the latter had obtained from Emperor 


Jonathan Maccabeus 


Maximilian I. an edict ordering the confiscation of 
all Hebrew books (Aug. 19, 1509), Jonathan Levi 
Zion went to Worms to obtain its suspension by 
the imperial court. Failing in this, he was sent to 
Italy to plead before the emperor personally. When 
he reached the emperor’s headquarters at Verona, 
he met there Isaac of Triest, through whose influ- 
ence he obtained an audience with the emperor, who 
promised that he would send them his decision. A 
week later the Margrave of Baden, whom the em- 
peror appointed procurator, promised Jonathan to 
do everything in his power in favor of the Jews. 
But Pfefferkorn’s arrival (Oct. 29, 1509) frustrated 
the hopes of the Jewish delegate. Whenever he 
met Jonathan in the streets of Verona he intimi- 
dated him by threats and insults. Fearing for his 
personal safety, Jonathan threw himself at the feet 
of the emperor and asked for protection. For a 
time Maximilian was inclined to submit the affair to 
a committee of princes. But the two Jewish dele- 
gates asked for a postponement in the hope of find- 
ing substitutes more able to plead their cause against 
their opponent. 

A letter from Archbishop Uriel of Mayence, ex- 
posing Pfefferkorn’s ignorance, and a renewed ap- 
peal of the Jews made some impression upon the 
emperor. At the beginning of November he issued 


a decree authorizing the archbishop to examine the 
confiscated books; in a second decree he enjoined 
the magistrate of Frankfort to submit to the deci- 
sion of the archbishop. Through Erwin Hutten, 

Jonathan had knowledge of these decrees before 

they were sent, and reported to Frankfort this favor- 

able turn of affairs. But on Nov. 10 the emperor 
modified the first decree and ordered the continu- 
ance of the confiscation. After vainly protesting 

Jonathan returned to Frankfort. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. ix. 93-94, 523 et seq.; Kracauer, 
in Zeitschrift für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, i. 
170 ct seq. 

D. S. MAN. 

JONATHAN MACCABEUS: Son of Matta- 
thias; leader of the Jews in the Maccabean wars 
from 161 to 148 B.c. He is called also Apphus 

(Azxóovc [Syriac, wian] = "the dissembler,” “the 

diplomat,” in allusion to a trait prominent in him; 

I Mace. ii. 5). With his brother Judah, Jonathan 

had taken an active part in the battles against the 

Syrians, and although he displayed less bravery 

than Judah, his courage had been frequently tried, 

and he gave brilliant proof of it on many occasions 
in his career. After Judah's death the Syrian gen- 
eral Bacchides proceeded with crushing rigor against 
the Maccabean party ; and at the same timea famine 
broke out in the land. In this ex- 

Leader of tremity the Jews chose Jonathan for 
the Jews. theirleader. Noticing that Bacchides 
was trying to entrap him, he retired 

with his brother Simeon and his followers to a desert 
region in the country east of the Jordan, camping 
near a morass by the nameof Asphar. As Bacchides 
followed him even there, overtaking him on a Sab- 
bath, Jonathan gave all the baggage into the hands 
of his brother Johanan. Johanan went to the 
friendly Nabateans; but a hostile tribe, the sons of 

Jambri of Medaba, killed him and his companions 
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and seized the baggage (I Macc. ix. 82-86; Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiii. 1, § 2). Jonathan subsequently avenged 
this treachery. 

On that Sabbath Jonathan and his companions 
were forced to engage in battle with Bacchides. 
Jonathan had encountered and had raised his hand 
to slay Bacchides, when the latter evaded the blow; 
the Jews, defeated, sought refuge by swimming 
through the Jordan to the western bank. In this 
first encounter Bacchides lostabout 1,000 men. Soon 
after this event, informed that one of the sons of 
Jambri was leading home a noble bride in great 
pomp,the Maccabean brothers proceeded to Medaba, 
ambushed the bridal procession, killed the entire 
party, to the number of 800, and seized all the treas- 
ure (I Macc. ix. 87-49; Josephus, /.c. xiii. 1, SS 8-4). 
They remained, however, in the swamp in the coun- 
try east of the Jordan, and Bacchides thought them 
so insignificant that, after the death of the high 
priest Alcimus, his creature, he left the country. 
Two years afterwards the Hellenistic Jews in the 
ACRA, whom Jonathan had certainly endeavored to 
injure, went, as in the time of Judah, to King 
Demetrius and asked to have Bacchides sent back, 
thinking that Jonathan and his followers could be 
destroyed in a night. But this proved impossible, 


as Jonathan was on his guard, and Bacchides in his 
anger killed fifty of the leaders of the Hellenists: 


Jonathan and Simeon thought it well to retreat far- 
ther, and accordingly fortified in the desert a place 
called Beth-hogla (“Bet Hoglah” for BzSaAayá in 
Josephus; I Macc. has BadGaci, perhaps = Bet 
Bosem or Bet Bassim [“ spice-house ?], near Jericho); 
there they were besieged several days by Bacchiides. 
Jonathan left his brother Simeon in charge of the 
defense, while he himself made inroads into the 
neighboring country, fought with a certain Odares 
and his brothers, and with the sons of Phasiron, and 
attacked the rear of the army of Bacchides, who, 
compelled to retire, again punished the Hellenists at 
Jerusalem. 

When Jonathan perceived that Bacchides re- 
gretted having set out, he asked for peace and an 
exchange of prisoners. Bacchides readily consented, 
swore that he would nevermore make war upon 
Jonathan, and then returned home. Jonathan now 
took up his residence in the old city of Michmash, 
and cleared the land of the godless and the apostate 
(I Mace. ix. 55-73; Josephus, é.c. xiii. 1, SS 5-6). 
The chief source, the First Book of the Maccabees, 
says that with this “the sword ceased in Israel”; and 
in fact nothing is reported for the five following 
years (158-153). ° 

But Jonathan must have used this period to good 
advantage, for he was soon in possession of great 
power. An important event brought the design of 
the Maccabeans to fruition. Demetrius I., Soter, lost 
the friendship of the kings of Pergamus and Egypt, 
who set up against him an adventurer, Alexander 
Balas, as rival king. Demetrius was now forced to 
recall the garrisons of Judea, except those in the 
Acra and at Beth-zur; he also made a bid for the 
loyalty of Jonathan, whom he permitted to recruit 
an army and to take the hostages kept in the Acra. 
Jonathan gladly accepted these terms, and took 
up his residence at Jerusalem, which he began to 
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fortify (158). Balas, however, offered Jonathan still 
more favorable terms, even appointing him high 
priest; Jonathan thereby became the 

Jonathan official leader of his people, and the 
High Hellenistic party could no longer at- 
Priest. tack him. -On the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in 1583 Jonathan put on the high 

priest’s garments and officiated for the first time. 
He had determined to side with Balas, not trusting 
Demetrius, who in a second letter made promises 
that he could hardly have kept and conceded pre- 
rogatives that were almost impossible (I Macc. x. 
1-46; Josephus, * Ant.” xiii. 2, 8 1-4). The events 
justified Jonathan's action; Demetrius lost his 
throne and life, and Balas became King of Syria. 
The Egyptian king, Ptolemy Philometor, gave 
Balas his daughter Cleopatra to wife, taking her as 
far as Ptolemais to meet him. After the wedding, 
Jonathan was invited to that city. He appeared 
with presents for both kings, and was permitted to 
sit between them as their equal; Balas even clothed 
him with his own royal garment and otherwise ac- 
corded him high honor. He would not listen to the 
Hellenistic party that still accused Jonathan, but 
appointed Jonathan as strategus and “ meridarch ” 
(.e., civil governor of a province; details not found 


in Josephus), and sent him back with honors to Jeru- 
salem (I Macc. x. 51-66; Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 4, 


§ 1). 
Jonathan proved grateful. Demetrius II. tried 
to win back his father’s throne (147), and Apollonius 
Taos, governor of Coe-Syria, who 


Victory probably had joined Demetrius, chal- 
over Ap- lenged Jonathan to battle, saying that 
ollonius. the Jews might for once leave the 
mountains and venture out into the 

plain. Thereupon Jonathan and Simeon appeared, 


with 10,000 men, before Joppa, where the forces of 
Apollonius lay, and the gates of which wereopened 
to them out of fear. But reenforced from Azotus, 
Apollonius appeared with 3,000 men in the plain, 
relying on his cavalry, and forced Jonathan to en- 
gage in battle. The missiles of the horsemen re- 
bounded from the shields of Simeon's men, who suc- 
cessfully resisted the enemy's onslaughts. Jonathan 
in the meantime vanquished the infantry, scattered 
it in wild flight, and pursued it to Azotus, which 
city he took by assault, burning it and its villages, 
including the Temple of Dagon. In reward, Balas 
gave him the city of Ekron with the outlying terri- 
tory. 'The people of Azotus vainly complained to 
King Ptolemy Philometor, who had come to make 
war upon his son-in-law Balas, that Jonathan had 
destroyed their city and temple. Jonathan met 
Ptolemy at Joppa, accompanied him as far as the 
River Eleutherus, and then returned to Jerusalem (I 
Le x. 67-89, xi. 1-7; Josephus, Le. xiii. 4, 88 
-5). 

Balas was vanquished by Ptolemy, and Demetrius 
II. ascended the throne of the Seleucids (145). Jon- 
athan took this opportunity to conquer the Acra, 
still garrisoned by a Syrian force and inhabited by 
the Jewish Hellenists (I Macc. xi. 20; Josephus, l.e. 
xiii. 4, § 9). The king was greatly incensed; heap- 
peared with an army at Ptolemais and ordered Jon- 
athan to come before him. Without raising the siege 
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Jonathan, accompanied by the elders and priests, 
went to the king, and pacified him with presents, 

so that the king not only confirmed 
Under De- him in his office of high priest, but 
metrius II. gave to him the three Samaritan topar- 

chies of Ephraim, Lydda, and Rama- 
thaim. In consideration of a present of 300 talents 
the entire country was exempted from taxes, the ex- 
emption being confirmed in writing. Jonathan in 
return left the Acra in Syrian hands. A new pre- 
tender to the throne appeared in the person of the 
young Antiochus VI., son of Balas, in the care of a 
certain Trypho, who himself had designs on the 
throne. In face of this new enemy, Demetrius not 
only promised to withdraw the garrison from the 
Acra, but also called Jonathan hisally and requested 
him to send troops. The 3,000 men of Jonathan 
protected Demetrius in his capital, Antioch, against 
his own subjects (I Macc. xi. 21-52; Josephus, l.e. 
xiii. 4, 8 9; 5, 88 2-3; “R. E. J.” xlv. 34). 

As Demetrius did not keep his promise, Jonathan 
thought it better to support the new king when Try- 
pho and Antiochus seized the capital, especially as 
the last-named confirmed all his rights and appointed 
his brother Simeon strategus of the seacoast, from 
the “ Ladder of Tyre” to the frontier of Egypt. Jon- 


athan and Simeon were now entitled to make con- 
quests; Ashkelon submitted voluntarily, and Gaza 


was forcibly taken. Jonathan vanquished even the 
strategi of Demetrius far to the north, in the plain 
of Hazar, and Simeon at the same time took the 
strong fortress of Beth-zur on the pretext that it har- 
bored Demetrians (I Macc. xi. 53-74; Josephus, 7.c. 
xiii.5, $8 8-7). Like Judahin former 

Friendship years, Jonathan sought alliances with 
with Rome foreign peoples. He renewed the 
and treaty with Rome, and exchanged 

Sparta. friendly messages with Sparta and 

other places. (It should be added 
that this point and the documents referring to it 
are open to question.) The followers of Demetrius 
collected at Hamath, but scattered again at the ap- 
proach of Jonathan. The latter vanquished an Ara- 
bian tribe, the Zabadeans, entered Damascus, and 
went through the whole country. On his return to 
Jerusalem he had a conference with the elders, for- 
tified the city, and cut off all intercourse with the 
Acra (I Mace. xii. 1-22, 24-87: Jose- 
phus, 7c, xiii, 5, SS 8, 10-11). Even 
before this, Simeon had sent a Jewish 
garrison to Joppa and fortified the city of Hadid in 
the west of Judea. "This made Trypho suspicious; 
he went with an army to Judea, invited Jonathan 
to Scythopolis for a friendly conference, and per- 
suaded him to dismiss his army of 40,000 men, 
promising to give him Ptolemaisand other fortresses. 
Jonathan fell into the trap; he took with him to 
Ptolemais 1,000 men, all of whom were slain; he 
himself was taken prisoner (I Macc. xii. 38-388, 41- 
58; Josephus, /.c. xiii. 5, § 10; 6, §§ 1-3). 

When Trypho was about to enter Judea at Hadid, 
he was confronted by the new Jewish leader, Simeon, 
ready for battle. Trypho, avoiding an engage- 
ment, demanded one hundred talents and Jonathan's 
two sons as hostages, in return for which he 
promised to liberate Jonathan. Although Simeon 


Irypho. 


Jonathan the Sadducee 
Jose, Abba 
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did not trust Trypho, he complied with the request 
in order that he might not be accused of the death of 
his brother. But Trypho did not liberate his pris- 
oner; angry that Simeon blocked his way every- 
where and that he could accomplish nothing, he 
killed Jonathan at Baskama, in the country east of the 
Jordan (148; I Macc. xiii. 12-30; Josephus, l.e. xiii. 
6, § 5). Jonathan was buried by Simeon at Modin. 
Nothing is known of his two captive sons. One of 
his daughters was the ancestress of Flavius Jose- 
phus (Josephus, * Vita," $1). See Jubas Macca- 
BEUS. 

G. S. Kr. 

JONATHAN THE SADDUCEE: Friend of 
the Hasmonean prince John Hyrcanus (135-104 n.c.). 
As the Pharisees bolittled the prince’s fitness for the 
office of high priest, Jonathan incited the prince 
against them, with the intention of driving them 
out of office. He succeeded in doing so, for toward 
the end of his life John Hyrcanus turned from the 
Pharisees and favored the Sadducees (Josephus, 


“Ant.” xiii. 10, § 6). Josephus calls Jonathan 
‘Iwradyc. In the corresponding Talmudic account 


(Kid. 66a) Eleazar b. Po'era is mentioned as having 

worked for the same object. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist. p. 79, Paris, 1867; Gritz, 
Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 116, 684: Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 272; 
I. Lévi, in R. E. J. xxxv. 220. 

G. S. Km. 

JONATHAN SAR HA-BIRAH. See Jona- 
THAN BEN ELEAZAR. 

JONATHAN BEN UZZIEL: Hillel’s most dis- 
tinguished pupil (Suk. 28a; D. B. 134a). No hala- 
kot of his have been preserved, though a tradition 
makes him the author of a halakah which, if au- 
thentic, proves him to have possessed the quality of 
unselfishness in a marked degree. A man whose 
children had misconducted themselves had be- 
queathed to Jonathan the whole of his property. 
Jonathan, however, kept only one-third, giving one- 
third to the sanctuary, and one-third to the chil- 
dren of the deceased (D. B. 134a). According to 
another version, Jonathan's father, Uzziel, disin- 
herited him and left his estate to Shammai, who, 
however, declined to receive it (Yer. Ned. v. 6). Ac- 
cording to Meg. 3a, Jonathan wrote a targum to the 
Prophets to remove all impediments to the under- 
standing of the Scriptures. It is, however, gener- 
ally conceded to be doubtful whether the targum 
to the Prophets that has been preserved is his. He 
is said to have desired to translate the Ketubim also. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, i. 177. 


S J. Z. L. 
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JONATHANSON, AARON B. ZEBI: Rus- 
sian Hebraist and poet; born about 1815; died in 
Kovno July 27, 1868. His father, a great-grandson 
of Jonathan Eybeschiitz, settled in Wilna, and there 
Aaron followed the profession of teacher until about 
1859, when he removed to Yanova, near Kovno. 
He corresponded with Isaac Erter; and Judah Lób 
Gordon, who was one of his pupils, remembered him 
with great affection and thought well of his poetry. 
Jonathanson was the author of * Kele Shir” (Wilna, 
1864), a collection of poems and epigrams. 

His son Zebi Jonathanson (born in Wilna 1841) 
is the author of “Shire Ziyyon ? (Warsaw, 1893), a 


volume of poetry. Another son, Jonathan Jona- 

thanson (born in Wilna July 5, 1858), now (1904) 

residing in New York, is a contributor to the Yid- 

dish periodical press under the nom de plume * Kal 
wa-Homer.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Karmel, vii., No. 22: Ha-Meliz, viii., No. 
31; Eisenstadt, Hakme Yisrael be-Amerika, p. 55, New 
York, 1908. 

H, R. P. Wr. 


JONES, ALFRED T.: Amcrican editor and 
communal worker; born in Boston July 4, 1822; 
died at Philadelphia Oct. 8, 1888. In 1842 he be- 
came a resident of Philadelphia, and was succes- 
sively engaged in the wholesale clothing and print- 
ing businesses. In 1875 he established the * Jewish 
Record,” a newspaper which remained in existence 
until 1886. 

Jones was the secretary of the first Jewish Publi- 
cation Society (organized 1845), president of the 
Jewish Benevolent Society and of the Hebrew Soci- 
ety for the Visitation of the Sick and Mutual As- 
sistance, manager of the Hebrew Relief Society, sec- 
retary of the Fuel Society, director of the United 
Hebrew Charities, member of the advisory board 
of the Jewish Foster Home, secretary and vice- 
president of the Hebrew Education Society, past 
master of the Shekinah Lodge of Masons, and for 
over thirty years its secretary, besides being promi- 
nent in other lodges. Jones was first president of 
the Jewish Hospital Association, first president of 
the Jewish Immigrants’ Aid Society, and president 
of the Congregation Beth-El-Emeth, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

A. D. Sv. 


JONES, THOMAS: English publisher; con- 
vert to Judaism; born in 1791; died in London 
May 25, 1882. By birth a Roman Catholic, his 
change of faith was the result of deep study and 
conviction. Jones, who for many years pursued the 
business of publisher and bookseller in Paternoster 
row, was well versed in Biblical literature, and was 
a frequent attendant at the Spanish and Portuguese 
synagogue, being specially scrupulous in his ob- 
servance of the sacred festivals. Later, by reason 
of ill health and reduced circumstances, he resided 
with his daughter, who was a Sister of Mercy at the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Here he re- 
mained steadfast to his adopted faith. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 2, 1882. 


J. G. L. 


JOPPA. See JAFFA. 

JORAM. See JERORAM. 

JORDAN, THE (y): Principal river of Pales- 
tine, formed by the confluence of three streams ri- 
sing respectively at (1) Baniyas (Paneas), (2) Tell al- 
Kadi (Dan), and (8) Hasbeyah (Baal Gad) at the foot 
of Mt. Hermon. The Jordan flows south through 
the Bahr al-Hulah (Lake Merom) and Bahr al-Ta- 
bariyyah (Lake of Tiberias or Gennesaret) and emp- 
ties into the Dead Sea at its northernmost point, 
187 miles in a straight line from the river’s source. 
The Jordan’s course is so winding that between Ti- 
berias and the Dead Sea, a direct distance of 65 
miles, it measures 200. At Tiberias the water is 


% 
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clear, but farther down it becomes yellow. The 
stream is very rapid, for it has a fall of 3,000 feet 
from its source to its mouth. The Jordan valley 
(in Arabic * Al-Ghor”) is geologically remarkable as 
compared with the remainder of Palestine. The 
lower portion lies far below the level of the sea, 
and it is furthermore lined on both sides by cliffs 
which rise precipitously above it in abrupt terraces 
and shut it off from all breezes. Its climate is there- 
fore tropical, the temperature being rarely below 
77° and sometimes as high as 180°. In flora and 
fauna itis to a corresponding degree distinct: plants 
characteristic of Nubia, Abyssinia, and the Sahara 
grow in rank luxuriance; fishes proper to Lake 
Tanganyika are found in the Sea of Galilee; and 
birds which belong naturally in Ceylon and India 
are seen throughout the valley. 

Biblical Data: Except in Ps. xlii. 7 (A. V. 
6) and Job xl. 23, * Jordan" occurs with the defi- 
nite article, its meaning being “the descender.” 
The Jordan is pointed out as the source of fertility 
to a large plain (*Kikkar ha-Yarden”), called on 
account of its luxuriant vegetation *the garden of 
God” (Gen. xiii. 10). There is no regular descrip- 
tion of the Jordan in the Bible; only scattered and 
indefinite references to it are given. Jacob crossed 
it and its tributary, the Jabbok (the modern Al- 
Zarka), in order to reach Haran (Gen. xxxii. 11, 23- 
94)  Itis particularly noted as the line of demarca- 
tion between the “two tribesand the half tribe” set- 
tled to the east (Num. xxxiv. 15) and the “nine 
tribes and the half tribe of Manasseh” that, led by 
Joshua, settled to the west (Josh. xiii. 7, passim). 

The sources of the Jordan are not mentioned; and 
only in the short description of the eastern boundary 
of the latter tribes (Num. xxxiv. 10-12) is the Jor- 
dan mentioned in connection with Chinnereth (Gen- 
nesaret) and the Dead Sea, the latter being the 
southern end of the boundary-line. Opposite Jeri- 
cho it was called *the Jordan of Jericho? (Num. 
xxxiv. 15, xxxv. 1, passim). The Jordan in gen- 
eralis very deep (comp. I Macc. ix. 48), but it has 
& number of fords, and one of them is famous as the 
place where 42,000 Ephraimites were slain by Jeph- 
thah (Judges xii. 5-6). It seems that these are the 
same fords mentioned as being near Beth-barah, 
where Gideon lay in wait for the Midianites (Judges 
vii. 24). In the plain of the Jordan, between Suc- 
coth and Zarthan, is the clay ground where Solomon 
had his brass-foundries (I Kings vii. 46). 

In Biblical history the Jordan appears as the scene 
of several miracles, the first taking place when the 
Jordan, near Jericho, was crossed by the Israelites 
under Joshua (Josh. iii. 15-17). Later the two tribes 
and the half tribe that settled east of the Jordan 
built a large altar on its banks as “a witness” be- 
tween them and the other tribes (Josh. xxii. 10, 26 e£ 
seg.). The Jordan was crossed dry-shod by Elijah 
and Elisha, each of whom divided the waters with a 
stroke of the mantle (II Kings ii. 8, 14). Elisha 
performed two other miracles at the Jordan: he 
healed Naaman by having him bathe seven times in 
its waters, and he made the ax of one of the children 
of the prophets float by throwing a piece of wood 
into the water (II Kings v. 14, vi. 6). The Jordan 
was crossed by Judas Maccabeus and his brother 
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Jonathan during their war with the Nabateans 
(I Macc. v. 24). A little later the Jordan was the 
scene of the battle between Jonathan and Bacchides, 
in which the latter was defeated (I Macc. ix. 42-49). 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


In Rabbinical Literature: According tothe 
Talmud mmis a compound, mm (= “which de- 
scended from Dan”), and the river was called thus 
because it takes its source in the grotto of Paneas, 
in the city of Dan (the Biblical Leshem; Bek. 55a; 
comp. Josephus, “B. J.” iii. 10, 8 7). The Jordan 
is one day's march from Jerusalem (Ma‘as. Sh. v. 2). 
It traverses lakes Samko (Samachonitis) and Tibe- 
rias, the Dead Sea, falls into the Mediterranean, and 
there flows into the mouth of Leviathan (Bek. 55a; 
B. D. 74b). However, by a miracle, the water of 
the Jordan, the use of which in the Temple was 
prohibited on account of its impurity (Parah viii. 
9), does not mingle with the waters of the Lake of 
Tiberias (Gen. R. iv.). The river bears the name 
“Jordan” only below Bet Jericho (Bet Jerah, ac- 
cording to the reading proposed by Neubauer, “G. 
T." p. 80), on the Lake of Tiberias (Bek. 55a). Its 
current is so strong that boats can not ascend it, but 
can only cross from one shore to the other (Yer. 
Shab. iv. 2). 

When the Israelites came to the Jordan the water 
piled itself intoa pillar twelve miles in height, leav- 
ing dry a space equivalent to that occupied by the 
Israelitish camp, so that the whole people could 
cross together. According to Eleazar ben Simeon 
the water formed itself into arches more than three 
hundred miles in height, which were seen by all the 
kings of the East and West (Sotah 34a; Yer. Sotah 
vii. 31b). 'The hornet which fought for the Jews 
stopped at the Jordan, but did not cross it (Sotah 
96a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, pp. 29 


et seq. 
S. S. I. Bn. 


JOSE (Joseph), ABBA, BEN DOSITAI (Do- 
sai; Derosai; Dosa): Palestinian tanna of the 
second century; mentioned as both halakist and 
haggadist. He transmitted a halakah of R. Jose the 
Galilean (Tosef., Ta‘an. ii. 6). His haggadot con- 
sist chiefly of reconciliations between contradictory 
Biblical passages, almost all of them being trans- 
mitted by Rabbi (Judah I.). A series of them is in 
the Sifre to Num. 42; they are reproduced in Num. 
R. xi. 19, and single haggadot occur in Sanh. 52a, 
Yoma 22a, Zeb. 116b, and elsewhere. Lev. R. xxiv. 
9 and Tan., Kedoshim, 9, preserve a demon-story 
the hero of which is called Jose of Zitor; while 
according to Midr. Teh. to Ps. xx. 7, where the same 
story occurs, the hero is Abba Jose b. Dositai. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 385; idem, Ag. Pal. 

Amor. ii. 450; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

S. 8. M. SEL. 

JOSE, ABBA, BEN HANIN: Palestinian 
tanna of the last decades before the destruction of 
the Temple; contemporary of ELIEZER B. JACOB 
and of HaANINA B. ANTIGONUS, With both of whom 
he is mentioned in a halakic discussion (Tosef., Suk. 
iv. 15). His name occurs also as “Abba Jose b. 
Hanan,” or “b. Johanan " (which is erroneously fol- 
lowed by “ish Yerushalayim ”), * Abba Joseph," and 
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“Abba Issi.” Jose’s halakot are also mentioned in 
Sifre, Num. 8, Mid. ii. 6, and Sotah 20b. He trans- 
mitted a haggadah of Abba Cohen Bardela (Sifre, 
Deut. 2) and one of Samuel ha-Katon (Derek Erez 
Zuta ix.) A sentence of Jose’s, rebuking the 
priestly families that acted violently toward the 
people, transmitted by Abba Saul b. Botnit, reads 
as follows: “Wo unto me for the house of Baithus 
and its rods; wo unto me for the house of Hanin 
and its calumnious whispering; wo unto me for the 
house of Katros and its pens; wo unto me for the 
house of ISNMAEL n. Puani and its fists” (Pes. 57a, 
where he is called * Abba Joseph”). 

In Yeb. 583b an “Abba Jose b. Johanan” (* b. 
Hanan " in Rashi) is mentioned as having transmitted 
a halakah of R. Meir, who lived a century later. 
Bacher (* Ag Tan.” i. 46, note 2) therefore supposes 
that the author of the sentence quoted above was 
Abba Saul b. Botnit, and that it was transmitted by 
the Abba Jose of Yebamot (comp. Büchler, * Die 
Priester und der Cultus,” p. 80). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in R. E. J. xxxvii. 299; Heilprin, Se- 

der ha-Dorot, ii. 

8. S. M. SEL. 


JOSE, ABBA, OF MAHUZA: Scholar of the 
third (?) century; mentioned once only (Mek., Be- 
shallah, Wayehi, 3), a haggadah of his being trans- 
mitted by R. Nathan. In Mek., Bo, 17, there is 
mentioned an Abba Jose together with R. Jonathan; 
and as the above-mentioned haggadah of Abba Jose 
is ascribed in Men. (37a) to R. Jose ha-Horem, Weiss 
(introduction to his edition of the Mekilta, p. xxix.) 
conjectures that “ha-Horem” may be amended to 


“ha-Mahuzi.” 
S. M. SEL. 


JOSE B. ABIN (called also Jose b. Abun 
and Jose b. R. Bun): Palestinian amora of the 
fifth generation (4th cent.); son of R. Abin I. 
(Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 724) and the teacher 
of R. Abin II. (Yer. Ned. 3b). He was at first the 
pupil of R. Jose of Yodkart, but the latter's indif- 
ference to his own family caused Jose to leave him 
and follow R. Assi or Jose II. (Ta‘an. 23b; Weiss, 
*Dor," iii. 117). Jose was the most important 
among the last halakists of the Palestinian amo- 
raim. He had a thorough knowledge not only of 
the Palestinian customs and halakot, but of the 
Babylonian, a fact that has led some scholars to 
maintain that Jose must have resided at some time 
in Babylonia. It is probable, however, that he de- 
rived his knowledge of Babylonian teaching from 
his father, who had traveled in Babylonia. 

Jose’s chief work in the field of the Halakah was 
the expounding of the Mishnah and the halakot of 
the Amoraim, though some halakot are credited to 
him. In Haggadah he excelled in the transmission 
and elucidation of the sayings of his predecessors, 
especially those of R. Hiyya, Joshua b. Levi, R. 
Johanan, and R. Simeon b. Lakish. 

His chief halakic opponents were R. Mana and 
Jose b. Zebida, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 724 et seq.: Weiss, 
Dor, iii. 117 et seq.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 221; Fran- 
kel, Mebo, 102a ; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 122 et seq. 
S. S, A. S. W. 


JOSE (ISI, ISSI) BEN AKABYA (AKIBA): 
Tanna of the beginning of the third century. The 
name “Issi” or “ Assa ” is derived from “Jose,” and 
was borne by many tannaim and amoraim; hence the 
confusion that prevails in the Talmud concerning 
the identity of each of them, the same halakic or 
hageadic saying being attributed sometimes to one 
and sometimes to another of that name. Thus the 
prohibition against riding on a mule is reported in. 
the Yerushalmi (Kil. 81c) in the name of Issi ben 
Akabya, while in the Tosefta (Kil. v. 6) it is attrib- 
uted to Issi ha-Babli, who is undoubtedly identical 
with Issi ben Judah. Bacher supposes that Issi ben 
Akabya was the brother of Hananiah ben Akabya, 
the interpreter (^meturgeman")of R. Judah. Issi 
was a diligent student of the Dible, and some of his 
interpretations have been preserved in the midrashic 
literature. From I Kings viii. 64 he infers that the 
expression MOIN nam (Ex. xx. 24) means an altar of © 
copper filled with earth (Mekilta to Ex. xx. 24). In 
reference to Ex. xxi. 14 he says that though the 
murderer of a heathen can not be convicted by a 
Jewish tribunal, he must answer for his crime to God 
(Mekilta, «d loc. 80b). The permission expressed in 
Deut. xxiii. 25 is, according to Issi, extended to 
everybody and not only to the workers in the field ; 
but the permission applies only to the harvest-time 
(Yer. Ma'as. 50a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 225 ; Bacher, Ag. 


Tan, ii. 911. 
S. S. I. Bn. 


JOSE THE GALILEAN: Tanna; lived in the 
first and second centuries of the common era. Jose 
was a contemporary and colleague of R. Akiba, R. 
Tarfon, and R. Eleazar b. Azariah. Neither the 
name of his father nor the circumstances of his youth 
are known, though his name (*ha-Gelili ") indicates 
that he was a native of Galilee. He suffered from 
the prejudice commonly held against the Galileans 
by the Judeans; on one occasion a woman whom he 
had met on the street and had requested to direct 
him to Lydda called him a, “stupid Galilean” 
(*Gclili shote”; ‘Er. 53b). When he entered the 
academy at Jabneh, he was entirely unknown. It 
is also noted that he was extremely modest and ad- 
dressed R. Tarfon as “my master" (* rabbi"; Zeb. 
57a). He was, nevertheless, a thorough scholar 
even then, and his arguments nonplused both R. 
'Tarfon and R. Akiba. His first appearance at Jabneh 
thus obtained for him general recognition, and the 
two rabbis considered him not as a pupil, but as 
a colleague. Akiba was obliged to endure more 
than one sharp criticism from Jose, who once said 
to him: *Though thou expound the whole day I 
shall not listen to thee” (Zeb. 82a). R. Tarfon ex- 
pressed his high esteem of Jose by interpreting Dan. 
viii. 4-7 as though it contained an allusion to him: 
“T saw the ram, that is, R. Akiba, and saw that no 
beast might stand before him; and I beheld the he- 
goat, that is, Jose the Galilean, come, and cast him 
down to the ground" (Tosef., Mik. vii. 11; Sifre, 
Num. [ed. Friedmann, p. 44a]). Asa matter of fact, 
Jose was the only one who opposed Akiba success- 
fully, and the latter frequently abandoned his own 
interpretation in favor of his opponent's (Hag. 14a; 
Pes. 36b). 
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Jose frequently showed a tendency to revert to the 
older Halakah (see Miprasu HarakAn), explaining 
the text according to its literal meaning (Mek., Bo 
[ed. Weiss, pp. 4b, 9b]; Mek., Beshallah [ed. Weiss, 
p. 44a]; Sifre, Deut. [ed. Friedmann, p. 97b]; 'Ab. 
Zarah 45a; etal.). But generally his halakic exegesis 
differed little from that of Akiba, and both often em- 
ployed the same rules of interpretation (comp. Ket. 
44a; Kid. 82b; Pes. 23a, 86a; Bezah 21a, b). Only 
two of his halakot need be cited here. He taught that 
poultry may be cooked in milk and caten (Hul. 118a), 
as was done in his own native town (75. 116a); also 
thatat the Passover one may enjoy anything that is 
leavened, except as food (Pes. 28b). Of his hag- 
gadic opinions the two following may be mentioned: 
The command of the Torah that the “face of the 
old man" shall be honored (Lev. xix. 32) includes, 
by implication, the young man who has acquired 
wisdom (Kid. 32b). The words * He shall rule over 
thee" (Gen. iii. 16) do not refer to power of every 
description (Gen. R. xx.). 

Jose's married life was unhappy. His wife was 
malicious and quarrelsome, and frequently insulted 
him in the presence of his pupils and friends; en the 
advice of the latter he divorced her. When she mar- 
ried again and was in straitened circumstances, he 
was magnanimous enough to support her and her 
husband (Gen. R. xvil.). 

Jose was famed, moreover, for his piety. An 
amora of the third century says: “ When, for their 
sins, there is drought in Israel, and such a one as 
Jose the Galilean prays for rain, the rain cometh 
straightway” (Yer. Ber. 9b). The popular invo- 
cation, “O Jose ha-Gelili, heal me!” survived even 
to the tenth century. Thisinvocation is justly con- 
demned by the Karaite Sahal b. Mazliah (comp. 
Pinsker, * Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” p. 32). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, pp. 125- 

127, Leipsic, 1859; Brüll Einleitung in die Mischna, pp. 

125-130, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1876; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 

252-265; Weiss, Dor, ii. 119-120. 

S. de Lex L. 


JOSE BEN HALAFTA (called also simply 
Jose): Palestinian tanna of the fourth generation 
(2d cent.). Of his life only the following few de- 
tails are known: He was born at Sepphoris; but 
his family was of Babylonian origin (Yoma 66b). 
According to a genealogical chart found at Jeru- 
salem, he was a descendant of Jonadab b. Rechab 
(Yer. 'Ta'an. iv. 2; Gen. R. xeviii. 18). He was one 
of Akiba'sfive principal pupils, called * the restorers 
of the Law” (Yeb. 63b), who were afterward or- 
dained by Judah b. Baba (Sanh. 14a). He was, be- 
sides, a pupil of Johanan b. Nuri, whose halakot he 
transmitted (Tosef., Kclim, B. K. Ixxxii. 7; B. B. 
Ixxxvii.), and of Eutolemus ('Er. 85a; R. H. 15a). 
It is very likely that he studied much under his 
father, Halafta, whose authority he invokes in sev- 
eral instances (B. K. 70a; Meʻi. 17b). But his princi- 
pal teacher was Akiba, whose system he followed 
in his interpretation of the Law (Pes. 18a; Yeb. 
602b). After having been ordained in violation of 
à Roman edict (Sanh. /.c.), Jose fled to Asia Minor 
(B. M. 84b), where he stayed till the edict was abro- 
gated. Later he settled at Usha,then the seat of 
the Sanhedrin. As he remained silent when his 
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fellow pupil Simeon b. Yohai once attacked the 
Roman government in his presence, he was forced 
by the Romans to return to Sepphoris (Shab. 33b), 
which he found in a decaying state (B. B. 75b). He 
established there a flourishing school; and it seems 
that he died there (Sanh. 109a; comp. Yer. ‘Ab. 
Zarah iii. 1), Jose’s great learning attracted so many 
pupils that the words “ that whichis altogether just 
shalt thou follow” (Deut. xvi. 20) were interpreted 
to mean in part “follow Jose to Sepphoris” (Sanh. 
92b). He was highly extolled after his death. His 
pupil Judah ha-Nasi I. said: “ The difference between 
Jose’s generation and ours is like the difference be- 
tween the Holy of Holies and the most profane ” 

(Yer. Git. vi. 9). 

His halakot are mentioned throughout the greater 
part of the Mishnah, as well as in the Baraita and 
Sifra. His teaching was very system- 
atic. He was opposed to controversy, 
declaring that the antagonism  be- 
tween the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel made it seem as if there were two Torahs 
(Sanh. 88b). For the most part, Jose adopted a 
compromise between two contending halakists 
(comp. Ter. x. 3; ‘Er. viii. 5 [= 86a]; Yoma iv. 
3 [= 48b]). Like his master Akiba, Jose occupied 
himself with the dots which sometimes accompany 
the words in the Bible, occasionally basing his halakot 
on such dots (Pes. ix. 2[— 93b]; Men. 87b). He 
was generally liberal in his halakic decisions, espe- 
cially in interpreting the laws concerning fasts 
(Ta'an. 22b) and vows (Ned. 21b, 23a). In those 
cases where there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween Jose and his contemporaries, it was Jose's 
decision that was adopted as the norm for the prac- 
tise (Yer. Ter. iii. 1; ‘Er. 51a). 

Jose was also à prominent haggadist; and the con- 
versation which he had with a Roman matron, re- 
sulting in her conviction of the superiority of the 
Jewish religion (Gen. R. lxviii. 4), shows his great 

skill in interpreting Biblical verses. 

Bible Chro- Jose is considered to be the author of 

nology. the Seder ‘Olam Rabbah, a chronicle 

from the Creation to the time of Ha- 
drian, for which reason it is called also “ Baraita de 

R. Jose b. Halafta” (Yeb. 82b; Niddah 46b; comp. 
Shab. 88a). This work, though incomplete and too 
concise, shows Jose’s system of arranging material 
in chronological order. 

. Jose is known for his ethical dicta, which are char- 
acteristic, and in which he laid special stress on the 
study of the Torah (comp. Ab. iv. 6). He exem- 
plified Abtalion's dictum, “Love the handicrafts ” 
(čb. i. 9); for he was a tanner by trade (Shab. 49a), 
and followed a craft then commonly held in con- 
tempt (Pes. 65a). <A series of Jose’s ethical sayings 
in Shab. 118b shows his tendency toward Essenism. 
As has been said above, Jose was opposed to dis- 
putation. When his companion Judah desired to 
exclude Meir’s disciples from his school, Jose dis- 
suaded him (Kid. 52a; Nazir 50a). One of his char- 
acteristic sayings is, * He who indicates the coming 
of the Messiah [pn NN qun], he who hates scholars 
and their disciples, and the false prophet and the 
slanderer, will have no part in the future world” 
(Derek Erez R. xi). According to Bacher, in 
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* Monatsschrift," xlii. 505-507, this was directed 
against the Hebrew Christians. 

Owing to Jose's fame as a saint, legend describes 
him as having met Elijah (Ber. 3a; Sanh. 118b). 
Jose, complying with the Law, married the wife of 
his brother who had died childless; she bore him 
five sons: Ishmael, Eleazar, Menahem, Halafta (who 
died in his lifetime), and Eudemus (Yer. Yeb. i. 1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 150-190; idem, Ag. 

Pal. Amor. ii. 158 et passim; Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, 

pp. 156-100, 178-185, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1876; Frankel, 

Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 164-168; idem, in Monatsschrift, 

iv. 206-209; Joël, ib. vi. $1-91; Weiss, Dor, ii. 161-164. 

S. S. M. SEL. 


JOSE B. JACOB B. IDI: Palestinian amora of 
the fourth generation (4th cent.). He was the col- 
league of R. Judan of Magdala (Yer. Ta‘an. i. 8), 
and one of the expounders of the haggadot of R. 
Aha the Lydian. He has also some original sayings, 
in one of which he makes the statement—based on 
I Kings xii. 27, and with reference to Deut. xxxi. 
11—that Jeroboam was elected king in the Sabbat- 
ical year, when the head of the nation was required 
to read publicly in the Temple at Jerusalem the pre- 
scribed portion of the Law; and that, in order to 
avoid celebrating the festival in the Holy City, where 
he would have had the mortification of. seeing the 
King of Judea read the Law, he (Jeroboam) set up 
another place of worship with the golden calves 
(Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 89b). Only one halakah of Jose's 
has been preserved (Yer. Yeb. 10d). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 729; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 95a. 
A. S. W. 


S. S. 

JOSE BEN JOEZER OF ZEREDAH: Rabbi 
of the early Maccabean period; possibly a disciple of 
Antigonus of Soko, though this is not certain. He 
belonged to a priestly family. With him and Jose 
ben Johanan of Jerusalem, his colleague, begins the 
period known in Jewish history as that of the “ zu- 
got ? (duumvirate), which ends with Hillel and Sham- 
mai. According to an old tradition, the member of 
the “zugot” mentioned first occupied the office of 
president of the Sanhedrin, while the one mentioned 
second served in the capacity of vice-president. Jose 
belonged to the party of the Hasidim, and was a de- 
cided adversary of Hellenism. To prevent Jews 
from settling beyond Palestine he declared all hea- 
then countries “unclean” (Shab. 46a). He declared 
also glass utensils “unclean,” probably because 
they were manufactured in heathen countries. In 
other respects, however, he was very liberal, and re- 
ceived the surname “Sharaya” (“one who permits ”) 
for having rendered three liberal decisions on certain 
ritual questions (‘Eduy. viii. 4; Pes. 15a). 

The first halakic controversy known in the Tal- 
mud was that between Jose ben Joezer and his col- 
league Jose ben Johanan. It arose over the question 
whether the laying of hands on the heads of the 
sacrifices is permitted on feast-days (Hag. ii. 2). 
Jose ben Joezer was distinguished for his piety, and 
is called “the pious of the priesthood” (“hasid she- 
bi-kehunnah”; Hag. ii. 7). He professed great ven- 
eration for scholars, one of his sayings being: “ Let 
thy house be a meeting-place for the wise; powder 
thyself in the dust of their feet, and drink their 


words with cagerness” (Abot iv. 4) Jose was 
probably among the sixty pious men who, at the 
instigation of the high priest Alcimus, the son of his 
sister, were crucified by the Syrian general Bac- 
chides (I Macc. vii. 16). 

The Midrash reports the following dialogue be- 
tween Alcimus and Jose ben Joezer while the latter 
was on the way to execution: 

Aleimus: ‘See the profit and honors that have fallen to my 
lot in consequence of what I have done, whilst thou, for thy ob- 
stinacy, hast the misfortune to die as a criminal." Jose, quietly : 
“If such is the lot of those who anger God, what shall be the lot 
of those who accomplish His will?"  Alcimus: "Is there any 
one who accomplished His will more than thou?" Jose: "If 
this is the end of those who accomplish His will, what awaits 
those who anger Him ? ” 

On this Aleimus was seized with remorse and 
committed suicide (Gen. R. i.65; comp. ALCIMUS). 
Jose ben Joezer left a son whom he had disinherited 
for bad conduct (B. B. 133b). See ALCIMUS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yuhasin, p. 60a, ed. Königsberg ; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, p. 211, ed. Warsaw; Weiss, Dor, i. 98; 
Braunschweiger, Die Lehrer der Mishnah, p. 165, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1903; Z. Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 3l, 
32; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 8; Sebürer, Gesch. ii. 202, 352, 
851, 407. 

S. $. I. Br. 


JOSE (JOSEPH) BEN JOHANAN: Presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrin in the second century B.C.; a 
native of Jerusalem. He and Jose b. Joezer were 
the successors and, it is said, the disciples of Antigo- 
nus of Soko (Ab. i. 4-5), and the two together formed 
the first of a series of duumvirates that transmitted 
the traditional law; in each pair one, according to 
tradition, was prince-president (“nasi”), and the 
other vice-president, of the Sanhedrin (“ab bet din”; 
Hag. ii. 2 [16a]). One of Jose’s sayings was: “ Let 
thy house be opened wide; and let the needy be thy 
household; and prolong not converse with woman ” 
(Abot i. 5). A disagreement between the two col- 
leagues in regard to halakic decisions gave rise to 
the formation of two different schools (see JOSE B. 
JoEzER) Both men were opposed to Hellenism, 
and both belonged to the Hasidim. Jose b. Joezer 
and Jose b. Johanan were the last of the * eshkolot " 
(derived by some from cyoÀA) ; Rapoport, *'Erek 
Millin,” p. 237) (Sotah ix. 9 [47a] ; comp. Tosef., B. K- 
viii. 18; Yer. Sotah ix. 10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 29 et scq. ; 
Grütz, Gesch. 9d ed., ii. 274, iii. 3; idem, in Monatsschrift, 
xviii. 20 et seq.: Heilprin. Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; Schürer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 202, 352, 357 ; Weiss, Dor, i. 108 et seq. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

JOSE BEN JOSE: The earliest payyetan 
known by name; flourished, at the latest, about the 
end of the sixth century in Palestine. He is called 
“ha-yatom " (the orphan), probably because, bearing 
his father’s name, it was assumed that the latter 
died either before his son’s birth or before his cir- 
cumcision. Earlier sources state that Jose was a 
priest, even a high priest, but this assertion is not 
supported. Asa poet Jose deserves the recognition 
and appreciation which have been accorded him. 
His style is raised above the level of mere prose by 
his use of new though not difficult words and para- 
phrases, and by frequent archaic expressions. He 
employs no rime, nor is he conversant with the 
other self-imposed restrictions of payyetanic poetry. 
The use of acrostics constitutes the only external 
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ornamentation of his compositions, which are dis- 
tinguished by depth of thought, conciseness of ex- 
pression, imagination, and tenderness. The paral- 
lelism characteristic of his verse lends it additional 
charm. In one of his poems (No. 2, below) he em- 
ploys the refrain. 

The following , poems of his are known: (1) 
wy mew ons noon, an intercalation in the Musaf 
prayer for New-Year's Day designated by the term 
"teki'ata," a term which is found already in the 
Talmud. The “teki‘ata” is recited on the second 
day of the New-Year in the Polish and German rit- 
uals. (2) WOSY 33 DU'N DION, a sort of confession of 
sins (* widdui ") for the evening of the Day of Atone- 
ment (Kol Nidre), with quadruple alphabet and two 
alternating refrains, included in the Polish and Ger- 
man rituals, although in most communities only 
a part of it is recited. (3) mos nma SIN, an 
^ abodah ? for the Day of Atonement, including the 
alphabet ten times in acrostics, while the letter 
occurs eighteen times. Saadia has included the poem 
in his Siddur (Oxford MSS.), and Rosenberg has re- 
printed it in “Kobez Ma‘ase Yede Ge'onim Kad” 
(Berlin, 1856). (4) 3Brr23à now ND ans, an- 
other ‘abodah that has been assigned to Jose. Zunz 
quotes many passages to show that it frequent- 
ly corresponds in phraseology with the “Azkir.” 
The initial letters of its verses form a quadruple 
alphabet, which is followed by a second quadruple 
alphabet. It was formerly recited in Burgundy 
and France, and is still used in the communities of 
Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo, in Piedmont. Luz- 
zatto has printed it in Rosenberg’s “Kobez” (pp. 
111 et seq.), and as an appendix to the Italian Mah- 
zor (ed. Leghorn, 1861, ii. 219 e£ seg.); it is also 
printed in the separate edition of Luzzatto's * Mebo.” 
The introduction Snn INS (reprinted in Zunz's 
" Literaturgesch." p. 646) by an unknown author— 
said to be the apostle Peter—belongs to this 'abo- 
dah. The ‘abodah ws now noo pny, included 
in Spanish rituals, was written before Jose's time, 
and has been ascribed to him only through being 
confounded with his poem dealing with the same 
subject and beginning in the same way. (5) A 
piyyut, of which only one verse has been preserved. 

Doy MN has also been ascribed to him, though its 
authorship is doubtful. It is a short fragment of 
the earliest known “ Yozer,” which originally con- 
tained probably the entire alphabet quadrupled in 
acrostics. In the Polish and German rituals it pre- 
cedes the “Yozer” on feast-days; in the Roman 
ritual it precedes the Sabbath prayers also. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, 1829, p. 116; 
Sachs, in Rosenberg’s Kobez, ii. 85; Luzzatto, ib. p. 107 : 
idem, Mebo, pp. 9, 13; Landshuth, “Ammude ha-‘Abodan 
p. 85; Zunz, in Geiger's Jiid. Zeit. ii, 306; idem, Literatur- 
er pp. 26, 643; Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, 
£ Oe. 


G. H. B. 


JOSE B. JUDAH: Tanna of the end of the 
second century. He is principally known through 
his controversies with R. Judah I. As specimens 
of his exegeses, the following may be given here. 
On the expression pY pn (Lev. xix. 36) he com- 
ments, "Let thy yea be yea and thy nay nay ” (Sifre 
to the verse; D. M. 49a; comp. Matt. v. 97) Deut. 
vil. 2 he explains thus: “Dear to God are the afllic- 


tions destined for man, for on whomsoever they 
come, the glory of God reposes, as it is said, ‘It is 
the Lord thy God who chastiseth thee’ ” (Sifre, 


‘Deut. vi.5). As characteristic of his poetical mind, 


the following may be cited as his view on the re- 
pose and peacefulness of the Sabbath: “Two an gels, 
a good and a bad one, accompany man on the Sab- 
bath eve from the synagogue into his house. When 
the man finds the lamp lit, the table laid, and the 
bed made, the good angel prays, ‘May it be Thy 
will, O Lord, that it be the same next Sabbath!’ 
to which the evil angel, against his will, responds 
‘Amen!’ If, however, the man finds his house in 
disorder, the wicked angel says, ‘ May it be the same 
next Sabbath!’ to which the good angel is forced to 
respond ‘Amen!’” (Shab. 119b). 

Of a controversial nature is probably the saying 
in which Jose insists that the prosely te must show his 
readiness to accept even the precepts of the sages in 
their capacity as interpreters of the Law (see Tosef., 
Demai, ii. 5; Sifra, Lev. xix. 94). Jose, like his 
father, Judah b. ‘Ilai, and through the teachings of 
his father, was the depositary of many old traditions, 
which appear in his name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor; Bacher, Ag., Tan. ii. 417-421. 

8. S. S. LEV. 


JOSE B. KAZRATA (Kuzira; XKazra): 
Palestinian amora of the first amoraic generation; 
son-in-law of R. Jose. Kohut is of the opinion that 
the surname is derived from * Kazzara ? (washer); 
but in Tan., Wayehi, the name “Kazra” is found. 
Two other amoraim with this patronymic are men- 
tioned in the Talmud—R. Johanan b. Kazrata and 
R. Isaac b. Kazrata; but as both of them cite R. 
Jona, an amora of the third generation, they can not 
have been Jose's brothers. Jose b. Kazrata taught 
that the Creator chose the finest earth with which 
to make the first man (Gen.R. xiv.). In Yer. B. B. 
X. 17 Jose discusses a halakah concernin g marriage in 
which he maintains the interests of woman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, s.v.; Frankel, 
Te ; Kohut, Aruch Completum ; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 
Ill. 990. 


S. S. A. H. R. 


JOSE HA-KOHEN (‘‘the Pious 7): Tanna 
of the second generation; flourished in the first and 
second centuries; pupil of Johanan ben Zakkai. It 
is said of him that he never allowed any writing of 
his to remain in the hands of a heathen, lest he 
should carry it on Sabbath (Tosef., Shab. xvii. 13: 
Shab. 19a). Jose valued friendship above all worldly 
goods. “The good a man should cleave to is a 
good friend, and the evil a man should shun isan 
evil neighbor" (Ab. ii. 19). His maxim was: "Let 
the property of thy friend be precious unto thee as 
thine own; set thyself to learn the Torah, for itis not 
an heirloom unto thee, and let all thy actions be 
taken in the name of Heaven ” (b). Jose's name is 
associated in the Halakah with that of Zechariah ha- 
Kazzab (Ket. 27a). The Haggadah has preserved 
two sayings of Jose. One is connected with the 
death of the son of Johanan ben Zakkai. Jose en- 
deavored to console the father by reminding him 
that the high priest Aaron lost two sons in one day 
and yet he continued his services in the Tabernacle 
without interruption (Ab. R. N. xiv.). The other 
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was in answer to a question addressed by a female | name of R. Jose b. Saul in the name of R. Judah 


proselyte to the patriarch concerning the seeming 
contradiction between Deut. x. 17 and Num. vi. 26. 
Ilustrating his answer by a parable, Jose said that 
Deut. x. 17 refers to offenses against man that can 
not be forgiven, while Num. vi. 26 refers to offenses 
against God that are always forgiven (R. II. 17b). 
Jose is said to have been devoted to mystical studies 
(Yer. Hag. ii.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 211 ; Weiss, Dor, 

i. 192, ii. 73; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 67 et scq. 

S. S. I. Br. 

JOSE OF MALLAHAYA: Palestinian amora 
of the fourth generation. According to his explana- 
tion of Ps. lvii. 5 the disasters that overtook the 
Jews were caused by their inclination to slander, com- 
mon among them even in the time of David (Lev. 
R. xxvi.). There are two halakot emanating from 
him, one referring to the transfer of land (Yer. Kid. 
60c), the other prescribing the rules governing the 
purification of utensils that have been used by Gen- 
tiles (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 41c). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 724; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot; Kohut, Aruch Completum. 

S. S. A. H. R. 

JOSE OF MAON: Popular preacher of the be- 
ginning of the third century; delivered his ad- 
dresses in a synagogue at Tiberias which bore the 
name of the locality—“ Maon” (AN YD), whence 
probably his surname mAN yd (= “of Maon”). He 
is said to have been aggressive in his speeches and 
to have been no respecter of persons; he attacked 
even the house of the patriarch (Yer. Sanh. ii. ; Gen. 
R. ixxx. 1 See Jupan IL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 221: Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 101b; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 114, note 5; iii. 


595 ct seq. 

S. S. I. Br. 

JOSE B. NEHORAI: Palestinian amora of the 
first generation; halakot are transmitted in his name 
by Johanan (Rashi, B. M. 41a) Of his haggadic 
explanations the following may be cited: With 
reference to Eccl. iii. 15 he explains the word £73) 
to mean *the persecuted," *the hunted," and gives 
the passage the meaning that God will always assist. 
the persecuted, and that even when a righteous man 
persecutes a wicked man God will assist the latter. 
Jose gives various Scriptural instances in support 
of this view (Lev. R. xxvii. 5). As to the religious 
rites which children are required to perform R. Jose 
thought that they have an educational purpose, but 
are not obligatory (Yer. Ber. iii. 6b). He taught also 
that, except in the case of taxes for maintaining 
schools, the tax-collectors must not be harsh in their 
dealings (Lev. R. xxx. 1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 597; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot ; Frankel, Mebo. 

S. S. A. H. R. 

JOSE B. SAUL: Palestinian amora of the first 
generation (3d cent). He is known chiefly as a 
transmitter of the sayings and traditions of the 
patriarch Judah L, whose disciple he was. 'These 
as well as his own sayings are further transmitted 
by R. Joshua b. Levi and by Hiyya ben Gamda. 
In one place the following order is given: Simon b. 
Pazzi says in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi in the 


| ha-Nasi in the name of the holy assembly of Jeru- 


salem (Bezah 14b, 27a; Tamid 27b). The Palestin- 
ian Talmud has preserved only one anecdote of his 
in the Aramaic (Ab. Zarahii. 8). His brothers were 
Johanan and Halafta, with the former of whom he 
used to hold halakic controversies (Shab. 125b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 598; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 221, Warsaw, 1882. 

S. S. A. S. W. 


JOSEFFY, RAFAEL: American piano virtu- 
oso; born in 1852 in Hunfalu, Hungary. In the 
following year the family moved to Miskolez, where 
he spent his childhood and received his first musical 
instruction. At the age of ten he made his first 
public appearance at a concert in Budapest; and 
such was its promise that in 1804 his father took 
him to the Conservatorium at Leipsic, where he stud- 
ied under Wenzel and Moscheles. Thence he went 
in 1866 to the Berlin Conservatorium, where for three 
years he was taught by Carl Tausig. After two 
summers (1869-70) with Liszt in Weimar, and con- 
siderable practise and study, he made successful 
concert tours through Europe, making Vienna his 
home until 1879, when Herman Colell took him to 
America. His New York début at Chickering Hall 
was successful. He became domiciled in the United 
States, and in 1900 took the oath of citizenship. —— 

Joseffy lives at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, and 
devotes himself to music, occasionally giving pub- 
lic concerts. He has written a “Schule des Höheren 
Clavierspieles " for advanced players, in addition to 
a great number of compositions for the piano. He 
is the head of the department of piano in the 
National Conservatory of Music in New York. 

A, B. L. 


JOSEL (JOSELMANN, JOSELIN) OF 
ROSHEIM (JOSEPH BEN GERSHON 
LOANZ): The great advocate (* shtadlan ”) of the 
German Jews during the reigns of the emperors 
Maximilian I. and Charles V.; born about 1480; 
died March, 1554, at Rosheim, Alsace. 

While still young he worked for the welfare of 
his coreligionists, and probably was instrumentai 
in thwarting the hostile plans of Pfefferkorn. In 
1510 he was made by the Jewish communities of 
Lower Alsace their ^parnas u-man- 
hig” (sworn guide and leader) As 
such he had *to keep his eyes open 
in special care of. the community," 
and possessed the right to issue 
cnactments for the Jews of his dis- 
trict and to put under the ban 
(“ herem ”) refractory members. On 
the other hand, he had to defend in- 
dividuals and communities against 
oppression, and, if necessary, to appeal to the gov- 
ernment and to the emperor. During the first 
years of his public activity Josel lived in the town 
of Mittelbergheim. In 1514 he with other Jews of 
this place was accused of having profaned the con- 
secrated host, and was put in prison for several 
months, until his innocence was established. Soon 
afterward Josel moved to Rosheim, in which place 
he remained until his death. 


Seal of Josel of 
Rosheim. 
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In 1515-10 he aided his oppressed brethren in 
Oberehnheim by bringing their complaints person- 
ally before the emperor Maximilian I. and obtaining 
a special imperial safe-conduct for them. “During 
the peasants’ war in 1525 Josel succeeded in protect- 
ing the Alsatian Jews against oppression and in in- 
ducing the army of the peasants, already drawn up 
at the gates of Rosheim, to leave the town in peace. 

Josel was the advocate of all the Jews in the Ger- 
man empire. Soon after Charles V. had ascended 
the throne (1520) Josel procured a letter of protec- 

tion from him for the whole German 


Advocate Jewry; ten years later he obtained 
of the its renewal. Several times he inter- 
German ceded successfully with King Ferdi- 
Jews. nand, brother of the emperor, in favor 

of the Jews of Bohemia and Mora- 

via. In 1580, in presence of the emperor and his 


court at Augsburg, Josel had a public disputa- 
tion with the baptized Jew Antonius Margarita, 
who had published a pamphlet full of libelous ac- 
cusations against Judaism. The disputation ter- 
minated in a decided victory for Josel, who obtained 
Margarita's expulsion from Augsburg. At this 
same Reichstag Josel defended the Jews against 
the strange accusation that they had been the cause 
of the apostasy of the Lutherans. :Josel's most im- 
portant action at the heichstag of Augsburg was 
the settlement of rules for business transactions of 
theJews, "They were forbidden to exaet too high a 
rate of interest, to calla negligent debtor before a 
foreign courtof justice, etc. Josel announced these 
articles to the German Jews as “governor of the 
Jewish community in Germany." 

While still occupied with the Augsburg articles 
Joscl had to hurry to the court of Charles V. of Bra- 
bantand Flandersin order to defend the calumniated 
German Jews there (1581) In this to him most 
inhospitable country—for no Jews were living there 
then—he spent three months, occupying himself, 
when he was not officially engaged, with Hebrew 
studies. Though his life was once in danger, he suc- 
ceeded in attaining the object of his journey. At 
the Reichstag of Regensburg (1532) he tried in vain 
to dissuade the proselyte Solomon Morxo from 
carrying out his fantastic plan to arm the German 
Jews and to offer them as a help to the emperor in 
his wars with the Turks, Molko did not follow 
Josel’s advice, and soon after was burned as a here- 

tic. In 1584 Josel went to Bohemia 

In to make peace between the Jews of 

Bohemia. Prague and those of the small Bohe- 

mian town of Horowitz. He suc- 

ceeded in his mission, but the Jews of Horowitz 

plotted against his life, and he had to seek refuge 
in the castle of Prague. 

In 1585 Josel traveled to Brandenburg-Ansbach 
to intercede with the margrave Georg in favor of 
the Jews of Jügerndorf, who had been falsely ac- 
cused and thrown into prison; and heobtained their 
freedom. "Two years later Josel tried to help the 
Saxon Jews, who were threatened with expulsion 
by the elector John Frederick. He went to Saxony 
with letters of high recommendation to that prince 
from the magistrate of Strasburg, and to Luther 
from Capito, the Alsatian reformer. But Luther 


had become embittered against the Jews on account 
of their faithfulness to their creed, and he refused 
every intercession, so that Josel did not obtain even 
an audience with the elector. But ata meeting in 
Frankfort (1539) he found occasion to speak to the 
prince, whose attention he attracted by refuting, in 
a public dispute with the reformer Butzer, some 
spiteful assertions about the Jews. In the same 
Reichstag Melanchthon proved the innocence of the 
thirty-eight Jews who had been burned in Berlin in 
1510, and this helped toinduce Kurfürst Joachim of 
Brandenburg to grant Josel's request. The Elector 
of Saxony then also repealed his order of expulsion. 
The same year Josel heard that the Hessian Jews 
had to suffer many persecutions because of a pam- 
phlet by Butzer. He therefore wrote a defense of 
Judaism in Hebrew, to be read in synagogue every 
Sabbath for the comfort of his coreligionists. The 
magistrate of Strasburg having expressed the belief 
that attacks on Christianity were contained in the 
defense, Josel had a verbatim translation made and 
sent to him. Soon Josel had to defend the Jews 
against theattacks of Luther himself, who in 1548 had 
published a very spiteful pamphlet 


Refutes entitled “Vonden Juden und Ihren 
Luther's Lügen," which had led to harsh treat- 
Charges. ment of Jews in diiferent Protestant 


districts. Joselrefuted Luther's asser- 
tions in a voluminous petition to the magistrate of 
Strasburg, and the latter thereupon inhibited a new 
edition of Luther'sbook. In1541 Josel appeared as 
“chief of the Jews in the German lands” at the Reicbs- 
tag of Regensburg, and succeeded in averting a dan- 
gerous edict which would have forbidden the Jews 
toengageinany monetary transaction. He succeeded 
at the Reichstag of Speyer in 1544 in obtaining a 
new letter of protection for the German Jews from 
the emperor, wherein they were expressly allowed 
to charge a much higher rate of interest than the 
Christians, on the ground that they had to pay much ` 
higher taxes than the latter, though all handicrafts 
and the cultivation of land were prohibited to them. 
At the same time Josel paid to the emperor in the: 
name of the German Jews a contribution of 8,000 
florins toward the expenses of the French war. In 
the Speyer letter of protection, referred to above, 
the emperor disapproved of the accusation of rit- 
ual murder, and he ordained that no Jew should be 
put in prison or sentenced for this crime without 
sufficient proof. Josel was anxious to obtain this 
order because in 1548 at Würzburg five Jews ac- . 
cused of ritual murder had been imprisoned and tor- 
tured. After having personally interceded in favor 
of these prisoners Josel at length obtained their par- 
don from the emperor. 

In 1546 Josel was called upon to interfere in be- 
half of the whole body of German Jews, who suf- 
fered much during the Smalkaldic war. Through 
Granvella, the influential counselor of the emperor, 
Josel obtained an imperial order to the army and a 
mandate to the Christian population in favor of the 
Jews, so that they were not molested in the course 
of the war. As a proof of their gratitude Josel 
caused the Jews to provide the imperial army with 
victuals wherever it passed. In recognition of the 
great services rendered by Josel to the emperor on 
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this occasion and previously, Charles V. renewed at 
Augsburg in 1548 the safe-conduct for Josel and his 
family, which thereby received the right of free pas- 
sage throughout the German empire and free resi- 
dence wherever Jews were allowed to live. Joses 
life as well as all of his belongings was thus pro- 


tected bya special imperial order- Even in the last 


years of his life Josel was able to make himself use- 
ful to Charles V. In 1552 he sent to the emperor at 
Innsbruck by a special inessenger a warning that 
Elector Moritz of Saxony intended to invade Tyrol, 
and the emperor was thus enabled at the last mo- 
ment to effect his escape. 
Josel worked for the welfare of his people to the 
last, dying suddenly in March, 1554. In his active 
life he always found time to study 
Literary religious literature, and besides his 
Activity. apologetic pamphlets he wrote several 
religious and ethical works, which in 
part are still extant. His most important books are: 
(1) * Derek ha-Kodesh,” written 1531 in Brabant, con- 
taining rules 
for a pious life, 
especially in 
cases where a 
Jew has to bear 
martyrdom. 
Two frag- 
ments of this 
work, other- 
wise lost, are re- 
tained in the 
book “Yosif 
Omez," by Jo- 
seph Hahn, 
Frankfort - on - 
the-Main, 1728. 
(2) “Sefer ha- 
Miknah,” fin- 
ished 1546, the 
first part of 
which contains 
words of admo- 
nition against traitors in the midst of Israel, the 
second part being cabalistic. A manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, “Cat. Dodl. 
Hebr. MSS." No. 2240), contains the greater part 
of this work. Josel’s memoirs (printed in the He- 
brew original with a French translation in" Rev. 
“tudes Juives,” xvi. 84) contain reports (incom- 
plete) of some important events in his life until 
1547, especially some relating to his public activity. 
They seem to have been written down soon after 
that year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Bresslau, in Geiger’s Zeitschrift fiir Gesch. 
der Juden in Deutschland, 1892, v. 307-334; M. Stern, ib. 
iii. 66-74: Kracauer, in Rev. Etudes Juives, xvi. 84, xix. 282; 
Scheid, ib. xiii. 62, 248; Grütz, Gesch. ix., passim; M. Leh- 
mann, Rabbi Joselmann von Rosheim, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1879; Ludwig Feilehenfeld, Rabbi Josel von Rosheim: 
Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der Deutschen Juden im Reforma- 
tionszeitalter, Strasburg, 1898, where the earlier bibliogra- 
phy is to be found. 

A. FE. 


D. 


JOSEPH (Api; ADIN in Ps. lxxxi. 6).—Bib- 
lical Data: Eleventh son of Jacob and the elder of 
the two sons of Rachel; born at Haran (Gen. xxx. 
24). "The meaning given to the name (/.c.) is “shall 
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add”: “The Lord shall add to me another son." It 
seems probable, however, from Ps. Ixxxi. 6, that, like 
all other Hebrew names beginning with the syllable 
“Jo,” it has Yawn as its first element, and is a con- 
traction, theoriginal form being * Jehoseph," whilein 


Gen. xxx. 98 there is an allusion to the connection of 
"Joseph" with -155:(CO0: totale away ”). Upon Joseph 


centered the love of his father, Jacob, who showered 
upon “the son of hisold age " many tokens of special 
favor and arrayed him in a “coat of many colors." 
This favoritism, however, excited the envy of his 
older brothers, and Joseph increased their envy by 
telling them of two dreams which prognosticated 
his ruling over them (Gen. xxxvii. 2-11). When a 
lad of seventeen, Joseph was sent by his father to 
inquire after his brothers, who were pasturing the 
flocks in Shechem. He found them at Dothan, and 
when his brothers saw him approaching they planned 
to kill him. Reuben, however, took his part, and, 
in order to remove him from the fury of the others, 
advised them to throw Joseph into a pit (Gen. 
xxxvii. 13-24). 
Different ac- 
counts are giv- 
en of the sale of 
Joseph, which 
immediately 
followed; ac- 
cording to one, 
the brothers, 
while eating at 
some distance 
from the. pit, 
sighted a cara- 
van of Ishmael- 
ites, to whom 
they decided, at 
Judah’s advice, 
to sell Joseph. 
In the mean- 
time some Mid- 
ianite mer- 
chants passing 
the pit drew Joseph out and sold him for twenty 
pieces of silver to the Ishmaclites, who took Joseph 
to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 26-28). The 
last statement is repeated in Gen. 
xxxix. 1, while in Gen. xxxvii. 36 it 
is said that the Midianites (Hebr. 
* Medanites ”) sold him to Potiphar in Egypt. 

In Potiphar's house Joseph fared well, for, see- 
ing that he prospered in all that he did, his master 
appointed him superintendent of his household. 
But Joseph was *a goodly person and well favored," 
and his master's wife conceived a passion for him. 
Her repeated advances being repulsed, she finally 
attempted compulsion; still failing, she brought 
a false accusation against him before her husband, 
and Joseph was thrown into prison. "There, too, 
Yuwn was with Joseph; the keeper of the prison, 
seeing that he could place confidence 
in him, committed the other prisoners 
to his charge (Gen. xxxix.) Soon 
afterward two of Pharaoh's officers, 
the chief eupbearer and the chief baker, having 
offended the king, were thrown into the prison where 
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Joseph was, and Joseph was appointed to serve them. 
One morning both officers told Joseph their dreams of 
the previous night, which they themselves were 
unable to interpret. Joseph concluded from their 
dreams that the chief cupbearer would be reinstated 
within three days and that the chief baker would be 


hanged. Joseph requested the chief cupbearer to 
mention him to Pharach and secure his release from 


prison, but that officer, reinstalled in office, forgot 
Joseph (Gen. xl.). 

Joseph remained two years longer in prison, at 
the end of which period Pharaoh had a dream of 
seven lean kine devouring seven fat kine and of 
seven withered ears devouring seven full ears. Great 
importance was attached to dreams in Égypt, and 
Pharaoh was much troubled when his magicians 
proved unable to interpret them satisfactorily. Then 
the chief cupbearer remembered Joseph and spoke 
of his skill to Pharaoh. Accordingly he was sent for, 
and heinterpret- 
ed Pharaoh’s 
dream as fore- 
telling that 
Scven years of 
abundance 
would be fol- 
lowed by seven 
years of famine 
&nd advised the 
king to appoint 
some able man 
to store the sur- 
plus grain dur- 
ing the period 
of abundance. 
Pleased with his 
interpretation, 
Pharaoh made 
him viceroy over 
Egypt, giving 
him the Egyp- 
tian name of 
Zaphnath - paa- 
neah and con- 
ferring on him 
other marks of royal favor. Joseph was then thirty 
years of age. Pharaoh married him to Asenath, the 
daughter of Potiphera, priest of On, through whom 
he had two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim (Gen. xli. 
1-52). 

During the seven years of abundance Joseph 
amassed for the king a great supply of corn, which 
he sold to both Egyptians and foreigners (Gen. xli. 

48-49, 54-57). "The famine having ex- 


As tended to all the neighboring coun- 
Viceroy tries, Joseph's brothers, with the ex- 
of Egypt. ception of Benjamin, went to Egypt 


to buy corn. Joseph recognized his 
brothers, who prostrated themselves before him and 
therein fulfilled, in part, his dreams. He received 
them roughly and accused them of being spies, 
thereby compelling them to give him information 
about their family. Desiring to see Benjamin, Jo- 
seph demanded that they substantiate their state- 
ments by sending oneof their number for Benjamin 
while the others remained behind. He accordingly 


| 
| 


Joseph and His Brothers. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah, 14th century.) 


imprisoned them for three days, and then sent them 
away with corn, retaining Simeon as a hostage 
(Gen. xlii. 1-25). The faminein Canaan continuing, 
Jacob was again obliged to send his sons to Egypt 
for corn. As Joseph had commanded them not to 
appear before him again without Benjamin, Jacob 
was compelled to let Benjamin go with them. He 


sent also a present to Joseph in order to win his 


favor, together with the money which had been, by 
Joseph’s orders, put into their sacks. 

The second time Joseph received them very 
kindly and prepared a feast for them, but paid spe- 
cial attention to Benjamin (Gen. xliii) Desiring to 
know what his brothers would do if under some 
pretext he retained Benjamin, Joseph gave orders 
to fill their sacks with corn, put their money into 
their sacks, and put his silver goblet in Benjamin’s. 
On the following morning the brothers departed, 
but before they had gone far a messenger overtook 
them, accusing 
them of stealing 
the goblet. 
The messenger 
searched their 
sacks and found 
the goblet in 
Benjamin’s 
sack; this com- 
pelled them to 
return. Joseph 
reproached them 
for what they 
had done, and 
Judah, speaking 
on behalf of his 
brothers, ex- 
pressed their 
willingness to 
remain as slaves 
to Joseph. The 
latter, however, 
declined their 
offer, declaring 
that he would 
retain Benjamin 
only (Gen. xliv. 1-17). Overcome by Judah's elo- 
quent appeal (Gen. xliv. 18-34) and convinced of his 

brothers’ repentance, Joseph disclosed 


Makes himself to them. He inquired after 
Himself his father, but as they were too much 
Known amazed and startled to answer him, 
to His he assured them that in treating him 
Brothers. as they did they had been carrying out 


the will of God. He then urged them 
to return home quickly, loaded them with presents 
for his father, and supplied them with vehicles for 
the transportation of the whole family (Gen. xlv.). 
Joseph met his father in the land of Goshen. He 
recommended his brothers to represent themselves as 
shepherds so that they might remain in Goshen un- 
molested. Then he presented five of his brothers to 
Pharaoh, who granted them a domain in Goshen; 
and, after having introduced Jacob to Pharaoh, Jo- 
seph domiciled the whole family, at Pharaoh’s com- 
mand, “in the land of Rameses,” where he supplied 
them with all they needed (Gen. xlvi. 29-xlvii. 12). 


Joseph 


As a ruler, Joseph changed the system of land- 
tenure in Egypt. The famine being severe, the 
people first expended all their money in the pur- 
chase of corn, then they sold their cattle, and finally 
gave uptheirland. "Thus all tbe cultivated land in 
Egypt, except that of the priests, became the prop- 
erty of the crown, and the people farmed it for the 
king, giving him one-fifth of the produce (Gen. 
xlvii. 14-26). Hearing of his father's sickness, Jo- 
Seph went to him with his two sons, whom Jacob 
blessed, conferring upon Joseph at the same time 
one portion more than the portions of his brothers 
(Gen. xlviii) Joseph carried Jacob's remains to 
the land of Canaan, where he gave them stately 
burial. His brothers, fearing that he would avenge 
himself upon 
them, then sent 
to implore his 
forgiveness. Jo- 
seph  allaved 
their fears and 
promised that 
he would con- 
tinue to provide 
for their wants. 
He lived to the 
age of one hun- 
dred and ten, 
and saw his 
great-grandchil- 
dren grow up. 
Before his death 
he made the chil- 
dren of Isracl 
takean oath that 
when they left 
the land of 
Egypt they 
would take his 
bones with 
them. His body was embalmed and placed tem- 
porarily in a coffin. At the Exodus his bones 
accompanied Moses, and were finally buried in 
Shechem (Gen. 1.; Ex. xiii. 19: Josh. xxiv. 39). 

J. M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Joseph occupies 
a very important place in the Haggadah, and no 
patriarch was the subject of so many Midrashic leg- 
ends. As Rachel was visited by the Lord on Rosh 
ha-Shanah (R. H. 10b), Joseph was born in due 
course on the 1st of Tammuz, 2199 (Book of Jubi- 
lees, xxviii. 32). He is represented as a perfectly 
righteous man (*zaddik gamur”) and as the coun- 
terpart of his father; not only did Joseph resemble 
his father in appearance and in having been born 
circumcised, but the main incidents of 
their lives were parallel. Both were 
born after their mothers had been bar- 
ren for along time; both were hated 
by their brothers; both were met by angels at vari- 
ous times (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 6; Num. R. xiv. 16). 
Joseph is extolled by the Rabbis for being well 
versed in the Torah, for, being a prophet, and for 
supporting his brothers (Tan., Wayesheb, 20). Ac- 
cording to R. Phinehas, the Holy Spirit dwelt in 
Joseph from his childhood until his death (Pirke R. 


Like His 
Father. 
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El. xxxviii). Jacob’s other children came into the 
world only for Joseph’s sake; the Red Sea and the 
Jordan were passed dry-shod by the children of Isracl 
through the virtue of Joseph (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 4; 
Lekah Tob to Gen. xxxvii. 2). When Joseph and 
his mother bowed to Esau (Gen. xxxiii. 1), Joseph 
shielded his mother with his figure (Targ. pseudo- 
Jonathan, «d lve.), protecting her from the lascivious 
eyes of Esau, for which he was rewarded through 
the exemption of his descendants from the Spell 
of the evil eye (Gen. R. lxxviii. 18; comp. Ber. 20a; 
Sotah 86b). 

When Joseph reported to his father the evil do- 
ings of his brothers (Gen. xxxvii. 2), his design was 
merely that his father might correct them (Lekah 
Tob, ad loce.). 
The nature of 
the * evil report? 
is variously giv- 
en by the Rab- 
bis. According 
to Pirke R. El. 
xxxviii., Joseph 
spoke only 
against the sons 
of Bilhah and 
Zilpah, that they 
ate meat which 
they had not 
slaughtered in 
accordance with 
the Law (comp. 
Targ. pseudo- 
Jonathan, ad 
loc.). According 
to R. Judah, Jo- 
seph reported 
that the sons of 
Leah slighted 
the sons of the. 
concubines by calling them slaves. R. Simeon’s 
opinion was that Joseph spoke against them all, ac- 
cusing them of “looking at the daughters of the 
land? (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 7). The reason for Jacob’s 
special love toward Joseph was, according to R. 
Judah, that Joseph resembled Jacob in appear- 
ance; but according to R. Nehemiah it was that he 
transmitted to Joseph all the halakot he had studied 
in the school of Shem and Eber (db. Ixxxiv. 8). 

Joseph is represented as an exemplar of filial re- 
spect, for when his father requested him to go and 
see how his brothers fared, he went promptly and 
with gladness of heart, although he knew that they 
hated him (Mek., Beshallah, Wayehi, 1; Gen. R. 
Ixxxiv. 12, 15). When he went to his brothers, he 
was accompanied to Dothan by three angels (db. 
Ixxxiv. 13; comp. Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Gen, 
xxxvii. 15, and “Sefer ha-Yashar,” section “ Waye- 
sheb”). When the brothers saw Joseph 
approaching from a distance, they de- 
cided to set the dogs upon him (l.c.). 
After being beaten by his brethren, 
Joseph was thrown by Simeon into a pit, among 
serpents and scorpions; but Joseph prayed to God 
and the reptiles retired to their holes (20. Ixxxiv. 15; 
Targ. pseudo-Jonathan, ad ioc.). Afterward, Simeon 
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ordered stones thrown into the pit (Tan., Wayesheb, 
18; Yalk., Gen. 142). The brothers encamped at a 
distance from the pit that they might not hear Jo- 
seph’s cries, and while they were cating a company 
of Midianites passed by the pit, heard Joseph call- 
ing for help, and drew him up. A struggle then 
ensued between the brothers and the Midianites. 
The former declared that Joseph was their rebel- 
liousslave; thelatterregarded their statements with 
suspicion; but the difference was settled by the sale 
of Joseph to the Midianites (“Sefer ha- Yashar," /.c.). 
The brothers then divided among themselves the 
purchase-money — twenty pieces of silver (Gen. 
xxxvii. 28), each taking two pieces, with which they 
bought shoes (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.). As Joseph 
had been thrown naked into the pit, the Midianites 
would have compelled him to accompany them so, 
but God, not willing that so righteous à man should 
travel in an unseemly manner, seut Gabriel to trans- 
form into along garment the amulet Joseph wore 
on his neck. The brothers, however, on secing the 
garment, demanded it of the Midianites, saying that 
they had sold them a naked slave, but, after some 
altercation, consented to take four pairs of shoes in 
exchange. Joseph wore the same garment when he 
was Potiphar's slave, when he was in prison, and 
when he became the viceroy of Egypt (Jellinek, “B. 
H.” v. 157, vi. 120). 

When the Midianites noticed the nobility of Jo- 
seph's countenance, they understood that he was not 
à slave and regretted having bought him. They 
would have taken him back to his father had not the 
distance been too great; but when they met, soon 
after, à company of Ishmaelites they sold Joseph to 
them. Passing his mother's grave, Joseph pros- 

trated himself upon it, weeping bit- 

Joseph in terly aud imploring her assistance; 

Captivity. from her grave she answered that she 

was afflieted by his troubles, but that 

he must hope and await the intervention of God. 
The Ishmaelites violently dragged Joseph away, beat 
him cruelly, and continued their journey. They final- 
ly metfourmerchants, descendantsof Medan, towhom 
they sold Joseph; and the Medanites in turn sold Jo- 
seph to Potiphar for four hundred pieces of silver 
(“Sefer ha-Yashar,” l.e. ; comp. Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 20.) 

Joseph was sold by his brothers on Yom Kipur 
(Book of Jubilees, xxxiv. 15). In reward for his 
righteousness, the Ishmaelites, who generally dealt 
in ill-smelling articles, were on that occasion influ- 
enced by Providence to carry fragrant spices in order 
that Joseph’s journey to Egypt might be more 
agreeable (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 16). When Jacob’s sons 
reached home, affirming that Joseph had been de- 
voured by a wild beast (comp. Gen. xxxvii. 33), 
Jacob ordered them to arm tljemselves and capture 
the beast. They accordingly went forth and re- 
turned with a wolf; but when Jacob began to re- 
proach the beast for its cruelty, the wolf answered, 
in human language, that it had not committed the 
crime of devouring Joseph, and that it was itself 
searching for its lost cub; Jacob therefore let the wolf 
go (“Sefer ha-Yashar," /.c.). 

Jacob did not wholly believe that Joseph was 
dead, because he could not forget him, while the 
dead are soon forgotten. He therefore hewed out 


twelve stones and placed them in a row, after wri- 
ting on them the names of his twelve sons with their 
corresponding months and zodiacal signs. Then he 
commanded them to bow to the stone of Reuben, 
but no stone moved; then he commanded them to 
bow to Simeon's stone, with the same result; but 
when he came to the stone of Joseph, all the other 
Stones bowed to it. Even then Jacob was not sure 
that Joseph was alive, and repeated the same ex- 
periment with sheaves, getting the same result, with- 
out, however, reaching a conviction. He wasfinally 
convinced by a vision which he had of the future 
priestly organization, interpreting the names of 
Hliashib, chief of a division of the sons of Aaron 
(I Chron. xxiv. 12), and Elkanah, a noted Levite 
(I Sam. i. 1), as signifying respectively “God will | 
bring him back " and “he was bought by Potiphar” 
(Soferim xxi. 9). 

The prosperity of Joseph in Potiphar's house 
is described by the Rabbis as follows: “The wishes 
of Potiphar were executed in an instant; when 
he desired that the cup which Joseph handed him 
should be warm, it was warm; and if he desired 
that it should be cold, it was cold” (Tan., Waye- 
sheb, 16; Gen. R. Ixxxvi. 6). At first Potiphar 
was of the opinion that Joseph was a magician, 
and he wondered, saying, “Is there a lack of 
magicians in Egypt?" but afterward he saw that 
the Shekinah d welt in Joseph (Gen. R. Z.c.; Lekah 
Tob to Gen. xxxix. 8). Joseph's character was anti- 
thetical to the characters of all the other slaves; the 
latter were rapacious, while Joseph never enjoyed 
anything that was not his (Zeb. 118b); the other 
slaves were given over to lust, while Joseph was 
chaste; the others ate the priestly portions because 
they were slavesof the priests (see Lev. xxii. 11), while 
Joseph, through his righteousness, caused the de- 
scendants of his master, who were his own descend- 
ants as well, to eat those portions; this identifies 
Joseph with Putiel, Eleazar's father-in-law (Gen. R. 
Ixxxvi. 8; comp. Mek., /.e.; Sotah 48a). Like all 
other righteous men, Joseph was tried by God (Gen. 
R. Ixxxvii. 8; comp. Test. Patr., Joseph, 2). He 
was one of the three men who successfully resisted 
temptation; for this he was rewarded by having the 
letter 7 (one of the letters composing the Tetragram- 

maton) added to his name (Lev. R. 


Joseph's xxiii. 10; comp. Ps. lxxxi. 6) The 
Tempta- day on which Joseph “went into the 
tion. house to do his work " (Gen. xxxix. 11- 


12) was the Sabbath day, and the work 
consisted in repeating the Torah, which he had 
learned from his father (Midrash Abkir, quoted in 
Yalk., Gen. 146). Some rabbis, however, charged 
Joseph with vanity, saying that, even before being 
sold, he took too much pains with his personal ap- 
pearance (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 7), and that he continued to 
do so as ruler over Potiphar's house, forgetting his 
father, who was mourning over his disappearance. 
God punished him, therefore, by setting against him 
Potiphar’s wife (Gen. R. Ixxxvii. 8). Certain rabbis 
declared even that Joseph was ready to yield to his 
mistress, but that his father's image suddenly ap- 
peared to him and called him to his duty (Sotah 36b; 
Gen. R. Ixxxvii. 9; comp. Pirke R. El. xxxix.). 

The story of Joseph and Zelikah (Zulaikha), the 
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wife of Potiphar, is narrated in the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar” (L.c., following Arabic sources, as the very 
name * Zelikah " shows) as follows: Zelikah at first 
attempted to seduce Joseph by arraying him in fine 
garments, putting before him the most delicious 
viands, and speaking to him in amorous terms. 
These means failing, she used threats, but without 
effect, for Joseph remained inflexible (comp. Test. 
Patr., Joseph, 3). The vehemence of her unrequited 
passion soon impaired her health. Onone occasion, 
when some noble ladies of Egypt had come to see 
her, she told her maid to give them orangesand sent 
Joseph in to wait upon them; the women, unable 
to turn their eyes from Joseph, cut their fingers 
while peeling the oranges, and when Zelikah asked 
them the cause, they answered that they could not 
help looking at Joseph. She then said: “What 
would you do if, like myself, you had him every 
day before your eyes?" According to Gen. R. 
Ixxxvil. 5 and Test. Patr., Joseph, 4-5, Zelikah told 
Joseph that she was ready to kill her husband so 
that he might marry her legally. But Joseph ex- 
claimed: “After inducing me to commit adultery, 
thou desirest me to become a murderer!” Zelikah 
promised that, if he would yield to her, she would 
embrace his religion and induce all the Egyptians to 
do the same. Joseph answered that the God of the 
Hebrews does not desire unchaste worshipers. She 
next brought Joseph into her chamber in the inner 
part of the house and placed him on her bed, over 


which was the image of her Egyptian god. Then 


she covered her face with a veil, and Joseph said: 
“Thou art afraid of an idol; shall I not fear Yuwu, 
who sees all things?” (Gen. R. /.c.). 

It happened that, at the Nile festival, all the peo- 
ple of the house except Joseph and Zelikah had gone 
to see the ceremonies; Zelikah feigned illness as her 
reason for not attending the festival (comp. Sotah 
36b). With one hand she grasped a sword and with 
the other caught Joseph's garment, and when he 
attempted to release himself a rent was made in the 
garment. Afterward, when Joseph was brought be- 
fore the priests for judgment, and while they were 
deliberating, Zelikah's child of eleven months sud- 
denly began to speak, accusing its mother and de- 
claring Joseph'sinnocence. The priests then ordered 
the garment to be brought in order that they might 
see on which side it had been rent: seeing that it 
was rent in the back, they declared Joseph innocent. 
Joseph was nevertheless thrown into prison by Poti- 
phar, who was anxious thus to save his wife a pub- 
lic exposure (“Sefer ha-Yashar," Lc.; comp. Gen. 
R. Ixxxvii. 10) According to Midrash Abkir 

(Yalk., Gen. 146), Zelikah requested 

Joseph her female friends to testify that Jo- 
in Prison. seph had assailed them also. Potiphar 
was going to kill him, but his wife 

prevailed on him to imprison him and then sell him, 


so as to recover the money he had paid for Joseph. 
According to the same Midrash, it was Asenath who 


told Potiphar of her mother's false accusation. 
Joseph’s duties took him every day to his master's 
house, and this gave Zelikah opportunities to renew 
her entreaties and threats. As Joseph continued to 
look downward, she put an iron spear under his 
chin to force him to look at her, but still Joseph 


averted his gaze (Gen. R. Ixxxvii. 11; comp. “Sefer 
ha-Yashar," Le.) There is a disagreement among 
rabbinical writers as to the length of time Joseph 
spent in Potiphar’s house and in prison. According 
to Seder ‘Olam (Neubauer, “M. J. C." ii. 28) and 
Gen. R. (Ixxxvi. 7, after the correction of “ Mattenot 
Kehunnah"), Joseph was one year in Potiphar's 
house and twelve years in prison; according to Pirke 
R. El. (l.c.), he was in prison ten years; according to 
the Book of Jubilees (xlvi. 7), he was ten years in 
the house and three years in prison. The last 
opinion seems to be supported by Gen. R. Ixxxix. 
9 and Tan., Mikkez, 2, where it is said that Joseph 
remained two years longer in prison as a punish- 
ment for having trusted in the promises of man 
(comp. Gen. xl. 14-15). When the chief butler told 
Pharaoh of Joseph's skill in interpreting dreams 
(Gen. xli. 12-18). he endeavored at the same time to 
discredit Joseph, but an angel baffled the chief but- 
ler's design (Gen. R. Ixxxviii. 6, Ixxxix. 9). Ac- 
cording to Sotah 86b, Gabriel taught 
Joseph the seventy languages which 
a ruler of Egypt was obliged to know, 
and it was then that he added the let- 
ter 3 to Joseph's name (comp. Num. R. xiv. 16). 
Joseph wasreleased from prison on Rosh ha-Shanah 
(R. H. 10b). 

When Joseph interpreted Pharaoh's dreams, the 
king asked him for a sign by which he might know 
that his interpretation was true. Joseph then told 
him that the queen, who was about to be delivered 
of a child, would give birth to ason, but that at the 
same time another son, two years of age, would die; 
and it so happened. As a viceroy, Joseph built 
himself a magnificent palace, placing in it a great 
number of slaves. He equipped also a considerable 
army, with which he marched to help the Ishmaelites 
against the Tarshishites, winning a great victory 
(“Sefer ha-Yashar," section “ Mikkez "). 

Joseph showed great discernment in preserving 
the grain which he gathered, by storing in each dis- 
trict only the amount which had grown there (Gen. R. 
xc. 5). Later, when the famine waxed sore and the 
Egyptians went to Joseph for grain, he compelled 
them to undergo circumcision, refusing food to un- 
circumcised people (2d. xc. 6, xci. 5). He stored up 
in Egypt all the gold and silver of the world, and it 
was carried away by the Israelites when they left 
Egypt. According to another opinion, Joseph placed 
the gold and silver in three hidden treasuries, of 
which one was discovered by Korah, one by Anto- 
ninus, son of Severus, and one is being kept for the 
righteous in the future world (Pes. 119a; comp. 
* Sefer ha-Yashar,” section * Wayiggash ”). 

Joseph always kept in mind his father and broth- 
ers, and during the twenty-two years he was away 
from home he drank no wine (Shab. 189a; Gen. R. 
xciv. 25; Test. Patr., Joseph, 3). It is said also that 
Joseph wore sackcloth and fasted much (Gen. R. 
Ixxxv. 2; Test. Patr. é.c.). He is represented as 
very modest, so that though viceroy of Egypt he 
was not vain of his power (Ex. R. i. 7). Knowing 
that his brothers would come to buy grain, Joseph 
gave orders that nobody should be permitted to 
enter until he had given in writing his own and his 
father’s names. His brothers, fearing the evil eye, 
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entered the city at ten different gates, and in the 
evening the gatekeepers brought their names to 
Joseph. Three days passed, and the brothers had 
not appeared before Joseph; so Joseph sent seventy 
strong men to search for them. The brothers were 
found in the street of the harlots, whither they had 
gone with the object of looking for Joseph. When 
they were brought into Joseph's house, Joseph, 
feigning divination through his goblet, enumerated 
all their deeds, how they had destroyed Shechem, 
how they had sold their brother; and the fact of 
being found in the street of the harlots proved, he 
said, that they were spies. A struggle ensued be- 

tween Joseph's men and his brothers, 


Joseph who were on the point of destroying 
and His Egypt, but they were subdued by 
Brethren. Manasseh, who imprisoned Simeon 


(Gen. R. xci. 6; comp. *Sefer ha-Ya- 
shar,” Lc.) Later, when, under the pretext of his 
having stolen the goblet, Benjamin was detained by 
Joseph (Gen. xliv.), another violent struggle ensued 
between Joseph and his brothers, who would have 
carried Benjamin off by force. Seeing that his 
brothers, especially Judah, were again becoming 
furious, Joseph, with his foot, struck a marble pil- 
lar on which he was sitting, shattering it into frag- 
ments (Gen. R. xciii. 7). 

According to the “Sefer ha-Yashar" (section 
“Wayiggash”), where the whole struggle is nar- 
rated at great length, Manasseh was the hero of that 
exploit (see Targ. Yer. to Gen. xliv. 19). Joseph 
allowed himself to be recognized by his brothers for 
fear they might destroy Egypt (Gen. R. 4e). Cer- 
tain rabbis underrated Joseph's merit by declaring 
that he died before his brothers because he had made 
them feel his authority (Ber. 55a; comp. Tan., 

Wayiggash, 3). According to other 

Why opinions, Joseph died before them be- 

He Died cause he embalmed his father's body 

Before His instead of relying on God to keep the 
Brothers. body from decay; or because he heard 

Judah say *thy servant my father? 
several times without correcting him (Pirke R. El. 
xxxix. ; Gen. R. c. 4. Joseph'ssolicitude on behalf 
of his brothers is pointed out by Pesik. R. 8 (ed. 
Friedmann, p. 10b) as follows: Although he honored 
his father greatly, he always avoided meeting him, 
so that he would not have known that his father was 
Sick had not a messenger been sent to him (Gen. xlviii. 
1); Joseph apprehended, perhaps, that his father 
would ask him how he came to be sold by his 
brothers, and would curse them. When Jacob pre- 
pared himself to bless Joseph's two sons, the Holy 
Spirit had left him, but it returned to him through 
Joseph's prayer (Pesik. l.c. p. 12a). Joseph is said to 
have himself superintended his father's burial, al- 
though he had so many slaves; he was rewarded in 
that Moses himself carried his bones (Sotah 9b ; comp. 
Ex. xiii. 19), and in that his coffin was carried in 
the wilderness side by side with the Ark of the Cov- 
enant (Mek., /.c.). 

According to most rabbinical authorities, Joseph's 
coffin was sunk in the Nile (Targ. pseudo-Jonathan 
to Gen. 1. 26; Mek., Beshallah, Wayyehi, 1; Ex. R. 
xx, 17); but according to R. Nathan, Joseph was 
buried in the royal palace. In the time of the Exo- 


dus, Serah, daughter of Asher, showed Moses where 
the coffin was sunk. Moses threw a pebble into the 
water there and cried out: “Joseph! Joseph! the 
time has come for the Israelites to be rescued from 
their oppressors; come up and do not cause us any 
further delay!" The coffin thereupon floated up 
(Mek., @.c.; Ex. R. Lc). It may be added that the 
piyyut beginning “Arze ha-Lebanon” and recited 
on Yom Kippur is based on the legend that Joseph 
was bartered for shoes (comp. Amos ii. 6). ` 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adolf Kurrein, Traum und Wahrheit, Le- 
bensbild. Josephs nach der Agada, Regensburg, 1887. 


S. S. M. SEL. 


—— Critical View: The narratives concerning 
Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. and xxxix.-1.) are composed 
of two principal strata: a Jahvistic stratum and an 
Elohistic one, with a few details hereand there from 
the compiler of the Priestly Code (for details see 
J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, * Hexa- 
teuch,” pp. 58-19). According to the Jahvistic nar- 
rative, Joseph is rescued by Judah when his breth- 
ren plot against him, and is afterward sold to 
Ishmaelites, who in turn sell him to an Egyptian of 
high position whose name is not given. The wife 
of this Egyptian brings an accusation against Joseph, 
and he is cast into prison; but the jailer makes him 
overseer of the other prisoners. "The Jahvistic ac- 
count of his escape from prison has been omitted; 
and in the sequel nothing is said about Simeon's be- 
coming a hostage. The brethren open their sacks 
ata halting-place and find their money ; Judah offers 
to become surety to his father for Benjamin's re- 
turn; the Israelites settle in the land of Goshen; and 
Jacob's life closes with his poetic blessing. ` 

In the Elohistic portions Joseph is rescued from 
his other brethren by Reuben and thrown into a pit, 
from which he is taken and sold to the Midianites; 
they in turn sell him to Potiphar, captain of the 
guard, who makes him ruler over the prisoners con- 
fined in his house. Afterward, when his brethren 
are accused of being spies, they volunteer the infor- 
mation about the younger brother. Simeon is left 
in Egypt asa hostage; the others open their sacks 
at the end of their homeward journey ; Reuben offers 
to become security for Benjamin’s return; and there 
is no mention of Goshen. In other respects the nar- 
ratives seem to have been closely parallel. The 
Priestly Code adds a few statistics and gives a list 
of the people who went down to Egypt. 

Modern critics have made various estimates of the 
historical worth of these narratives of Joseph. As 
the reputed ancestor of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, he is regarded by some as altogether 
legendary or even mythical. Thus Winckler held 
the story of Joseph to be a sun-myth (f Gesch. 
Israels,” partii., pp. 738-77; see, however, his “ Abra- 
ham der Babylonier, Joseph der Egypter," 1903); 
while the fact that * Jacob-el” and * Joseph-el " ap- 
pear in a list of 'Thothmes III. as the names of places 
in Palestine (W. Max Müller, * Asien und Europa," 
pp. 168 e£ seg.), lends to the legendary view some prob- 
ability. Still, even if these narratives should prove 
to be legendary, not every legend is a sun-myth. 

On the other hand, archeological evidence has 
been urged in favor of the historical character of 
Joseph. Two of the El-Amarna tablets (Schrader, 


Joseph 


“K. B." v., Nos. 44, 45) show that a Semite held a 
position in Egypt quite analogous to that attributed 
to Joseph. The Egyptian “Tale of Two Brothers” 
shows that such situations as that in which Joseph 
found himself with the wife of his master were not 
unknown in Egypt (comp. Sayce, * Verdict of the 
Monuments," pp. 209-211). | 

The Egyptians attached great significance to 
dreams, as they are said to have done in the Biblical 
narrative (comp. Brugsch, * History of Egypt," pp. 
200, 314, 406); famines of long duration were also not 
infrequent, being produced by the failure of the Nile 
overflow. One such, from 1064 to 1071, is attested 
by the Arabie historian Al-Makrizi (comp. Stanley, 
"Jewish Church,” i. 79). Such instances of the cor- 
rectness of the portraiture from an Egyptian stand- 
point might be greatly multiplied. At the most. 
however, they do not prove the historical character 
of the narrative, but that, if it is fiction, it is very 
realistic fiction. In either case the narratives were 
not written till after the ninth century n.c.; for 
such names as “Potiphar” (Gen. xxxix. 1) and 
“ Zaphenath-paneah ? (Gen. xli. 45) do not occur in 
Egyptian before that century (comp. Brugsch in 
“Old Testament Student," xi. 481). 

Those who regard the Joseph stories as historical 
generally hold that the Pharaoh by whom Joseph 
was made the practícal ruler of Egypt was one of 
the Hyksos Kings. This result is reached partly by 
reckoning back from Rameses II., who is regarded 
as the Pharaoh of the oppression, and partly by as- 
suming that the Hyksos were Semitic or Asiatic, and 
that such a situation was more possible under 
them. The El-Amarna tablets cited above make it 
clear, however, that it would have been equally 
possible under the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, 
such as Amenophis ITJ. or Amenophis IV. (about 
1400 B.c.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the literature cited above, see 
the commentaries of Dilimann and Gunkel on Genesis, and 
Driver in Hogarth, Authority and Archeology, pp. 46-54. 


E.G H. G. A. DB 


———In Arabic Literature: The story of Joseph 
or Yusuf as itis told in Arabic literature has the 
same general outlines as the Biblical narrative; but 
in the Arabic account there is a wealth of accessory 
detail and incident. Some of these amplifications 
have been borrowed by Jewish writers (as in the 
“Sefer ha-Yashar"; see Grünbaum, “Zu 'Yussuf 
und Suleicha,'" in “Z. D. M. G.” xliii. 1 et seq.). 
Joseph is regarded by the Arabs as a prophet 
(Koran, suras vi. 84, xl. 86). He is also a type of 
manly beauty; sothat oneoften finds the expression 
“a second Joseph," meaning one extraordinarily 
beautiful, He is likewise called the “Moon of Ca- 
naan.” <A great many public works in Egypt have 
been attributed to him. Some believe that he built 
the city of Memphis, and that he was instrumental 
in building the obelisks and pyramids. He also in- 
structed the Egyptians in science. In the Koran a 
whole chapter (sura xii.) is devoted to Joseph; and 
the commentators add many details to this “best of 
stories,” as Mohammed calls it (sura xii. 8). 

The story of Yusuf and Zulaikha isa favorite love- 
song in the East, and the Persian poet Firdusi has 
written on the subject an epic which begins with 
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Jacob's suit for Rachel (published by Schlechta- 
Wssehrd, Vienna, 1889). The narrative, however, 
among the Mohammedans is more than 

Joseph and a simple love-tale. Their theologians 
Zuleikah. use it to symbolize the spiritual love 
i between God and the sou? (D’Herbelot, 

“ Bibliothèque Orientale,” iii. 871). Zulaikha or Raʻil 


is the wife of Kitfir or Itfir (the Biblical Potiphar), 


through whose accusations, although they are 


proved to be false, Joseph is thrown into prison. 


After his phenomenal rise to power, as he is passing 
through the street one day his attention is attracted 
by a beggar woman whose bearing shows traces of 
former greatness. Upon stopping to speak to her 
he discovers Zulaikha, who has been left in misery at 
the death of her husband. Joseph causes her to be 
taken to the house of a relative of the king, and soon 
obtains permission to marry her, she having lost none 
of her former beauty nor any of her first love for him. 

Other features in the Arabic history of Joseph 
which are lacking in the Old Testament narrative, 


are the stories of Jacob and the wolf and of Joseph 


at his mother's tomb (contained in a manuscript at 
Madrid). After Joseph's brothers had returned to 
their father with the coat dipped in blood, Jacob 
was so prostrated that for several days he was as 
one dead. Then he began to wonder that the gar- 
ment had no rents or marks of claws and teeth, and 
suspicions of the truth arose in his mind. To allay 
his doubts the brothers scoured the country and 
caught in a net à wolf, which they brought alive to 
their father. Jacob, after reproaching the wolf for 
its cruelty, asked it to relate how it eame to com- 
mit so wicked a deed; whereupon Allah opened the 
mouth of the dumb beast and it talked, disclaiming 
any connection with the death of Joseph. It even 
expressed sympathy for the grieving father, saying 
that it had itself lost its own dear child. "The pa- 
triarch was much affected by this tale, and enter- 
tained the wolf hospitably before sending it on its 
way with his blessing. 

The story of Joseph at his mother's tomb shows 
the boy's piety and forgiving nature. As the cara- 
van bearing him to Egypt passed near his mother's 
grave Joseph slipped away unnoticed and fell upon 
the tomb in an agony of tears and prayer. For this 
he was severely abused, whereupon a storm sud- 
denly arose, making further progress impossible. 
Only when Joseph had forgiven theoffender did the 
storm disappear (Ticknor, * Hist. of Spanish Litera- 
ture," 8d American ed., i. 85 e£ seq., Boston, 1864). 
This * Poema de José? was written in Spanish with 
Arabie characters by a Morisco, who had forgotten 
the language of his forefathers, but still remem- 
bered their traditions. These stories are found in 
the “Sefer ha-Yashar" also; but their origin is cer- 
tainly Arabic (see Grünbaum, /.c.). 

There arecertain minor pointsin which the Arabic 
story differs from the Biblical. In the Koran the 

brothers ask Jacob to let Joseph go 

Differences with them. In the Arabic story the 
of pit into which Joseph is thrown isa 
Tradition. well with water in it, and Joseph es- 
capes by climbing upon a rock. Jo- 

seph's face possessed such a peculiar brilliancy that 
his brothers noticed the different light in the sky as 
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soon as he appeared above the edge of the well, and 
they came back to claim him as their slave. This 
same peculiarity was noticeable when they went to 
Egypt: although it was evening when they entered 
the city, his face diffused sucha light that the aston- 
ished inhabitants came out to see the cause of it. 
In the Bible Joseph discloses himself to his brethren 
before they return to their father the second time 
after buying corn. In the Arabic story they are 
compelled to return to Jacob without Benjamin, 
and the former weeps himself blind. He remains so 
until the sons have returned from Egypt a third 
time, bringing with them Joseph’s garment which 
Gabriel had given him in the well, and which, hav- 
ing come from paradise, healed the patriarch’s eyes 
as soon as he put it to his face. 

Joseph was buried in the Nile, as there was some 
dispute as to which province should be honored 
by having his tomb within its boundaries. Moses 
was able by a miracle to raise the sarcophagus 
and to take it with him at the time of the Exodus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koran, sura xii, and its commentators, 
Baidawi, | Zamakhshari, Tabari, and others; D’Herbelot, 
Bibliotheque Orientale, iii. 8368 et seq., Paris, 1789: A. 
Geiger, Was Hat-Mohammed aus dem Judenthume Auf- 
genommen ? Bonn, 1833 ; Schlechta-Wssehra, Aus Firdusi’s 
* Yussuf und Suleicha," in Z. D. M. G. xli; G. Weil, 
Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans, Eng. transl, New 
York, 1846. 

G. M. W. M. 
JOSEPH (High Priest): 1. Son of Ellem 

(DON) of Sepphoris; installed by Herod for one day 

(Yom Kippur) as a substitute for the high priest, 

who had become unclean (Tosef., Yoma i. 4; Yer. 

Yoma i. 1; Yer. Hor. iii. 8; Hor. 12b; et al.). Jo- 

sephus, who tells the same story (“ Ant.” xvii. 6, 

& 4), says that ^ Mattathias, son of Theophilus” (4 

B.C.) was the name of the priest for whom he sub- 

stituted. The Rabbis forbade him afterward to offi- 

ciate, even às à common priest (Yoma 12b; Hor. 

12b). 2. Son of Kimhit (Kambhit); he became a 

substitute for his brother Ishmael, or Simeon, when 

the latter had become unclean (Yoma 47a). Jose- 
phus (“ Ant.” xx. 5, § 2), calling him “Joseph, son 
of Kamythus” (Kdui6oc), speaks of him as having 
been removed from the high-priesthood by Herod 

IL 38. Son of Simeon Kabi (61-62 c.£.; Josephus, 

“ Ant.” xx. 8, $ 11); installed in the high-priesthood 

by Agrippa II. Grütz (“ Gesch.” 4th ed., iii. 789) 

concludes that this Joseph was the son of Simeon 

Kamithus. See ISHMAEL BEN KIMAIT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist. p. 160; Gritz, in Monats- 

schrift, xxx. 51 et seq. ; Sehürer, Gesch. ii. 216 et seq. 

G. M. SEL. 

JOSEPH II.: German emperor; born March 18, 
1741; died Feb. 20, 1790, at Vienna. As German 
emperor his sovereignty was one in name only, but 
as ruler of Austria in succession to his mother, Maria 
Theresa (d. Nov. 99, 1780), his activities were as 
manifold as they were beneficent. Joseph was a 
believer in the principles of humanitarianism as 
taught by the philosophers of his time, and while he 
remained a strict Romanist in matters of dogma, 
he opposed the Church strongly in its policy toward 
the adherents of other creeds. "This change of pol- 
icy affected the Jews almost from the moment that 
he ascended the throne. He abolished the poll-tax 
and the Jew's badge (1781) and issued the “Tole- 


ranzpatent" (Jan. 2, 1782), in which the principles 
were laid down that the restrictions on the Jews 
should be gradually removed and that the Jews 
should be encouraged in taking up handicrafts and 
agriculture; the schools were expressly declared to 
be open to them, and special Jewish schools were to 
be established. In individual questions, such as the 
frequent cases of baptism of infants by midwives 
contrary to the will of the parents, he strongly de- 
manded that justice should be done, that the chil- 
dren should be returned to their parents, and that 
midwives should not be permitted to baptize Jew- 
ish children (Wolf, “Judentaufen,” p. 97, Vienna, 
1868). When a Jew made a bid for the renting of a 
brewery on the imperial family estate at Goding, 
and the administration rejected the bid on the 
ground that Jews had been expelled from that town, 
the emperor said: “The only reason for the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews is that they are not Christians; 
to me they are human beings, consumers, and tax- 
payers, and consequently useful, if properly kept in 

check” (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1844, p. 655). 

Of great importance was the law of 1787 requir- 
ing the Jews to serve in the army, the first enact- 
ment to that effect in history. Many Jews objected, 
and sent petitions to the emperor, but he would not 
repeal it. Upon the request of the community of 
Presburg he repealed the law demanding that the 
Jews should shave off their beards, the object of 
which was to oblige them to relinquish a distinction 
that marked them off from their Christian fellow 
subjects. Consistently with his principles he abol- 
ished the annual collective tax upon the Jews, and 
substituted for it the “Familientaxe,” which the 
community paid for every member who had con- 
tracted a legal marriage (see FAMILIANTEN GESETZ), 
and a tax on every article of food, the object of the 
change being to abolish the use of the invidious word 
“Schutzgeld,” implying that the Jews were merely 
tolerated. From the surplus of these taxes over the 
amount of the former * Toleranzsteuer" the Jewish 
fund in Moravia (* Landemassafonds ") was accumu- 
lated. However, most of the disabilities remained, 
as the restriction upon marriage, the confinement to 
ghettos, and the inability to hold office. ‘See Aus- 
TRIA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adam Wolf, Oesterreich Unter Maria The- 
resia und Josef II. Berlin, 1884; Fournier, Josef II., 
Prague, 1885; Mandl, Das Jüdische Schulwesen in Ungarn 
Unter Josef IT., Frankfort-on-the-Main. 1908. A digest of 


the laws issued by Joseph II. concerning the Jews of Hungary 
is given in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1810, p. 607. D 


JOSEPH: Prominent Jewish family which set- 
tled in Canada toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. It wasdescended from Naphtali Joseph, 
of an Anglo-Jewish family which had come from the 
Netherlands. 

1. Abraham Joseph: A brother of Henry Jo- 
seph (No. 4); followed the latter to Canada some 
years after he had settled in the country. He be- 
came prominent in public affairs. 

2. Abraham Joseph: Born in Berthier, Can- 
ada, in 1815; died in Quebec in 1886; son of Henry 
Joseph (No. 4). He removed to the latter city in 
1832, and becamea member of the city council. He 
was a candidate for the mayoralty. During the re- 
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bellion of 1837-1838 he served in the Quebec Light 
Infantry, attaining the rank of major. 

Joseph was president of the Dominion and the 
Quebec boards of trade, president of the Stadacona 
Bank, one of the founders of the Banque Nationale, 
and a director of the Quebec and Gulf Ports Steam- 
ship Company. 

3. Gershom Joseph: Born in 1821; youngest 
son of Henry Joseph (No. 4); studied jurisprudence 
at Toronto University (M.A. and B.C.L.). He prac- 
tised law in Montreal, but abandoned the profes- 
sion in 1849 to embark in gold-mining in Califor- 
nia. In 1863 he returned to Montreal, and resumed 
his law practise. 
queen’s counsel, being the first Canadian Israclite 
to attain that distinction. At the time of his death 
Joseph was president of the Spanishand Portuguese 
synagogue, 

4. Henry Joseph: Born in London, England, 
in 1775; son of Naphtali Joseph. His mother was a 
sister of Commissary Aaron Hart, seignior of Bécan- 
court. Joseph moved to Canada in 1790, being the 
first member of the family to settle there, and be- 
came connected with the eommissariat of the garri- 
son at Fort William Henry, at the mouth of the 
Richelieu River. Afterward he established a chain 
of trading-posts from Hudson’s Bay to Berthier, Mon- 
treal, and Quebec, and he gradually became an im- 
portant factor in the development of Canadian 
commerce. He was the first to build and charter 
Canadian ships for the transatlantic trade, and was 
one of the founders of Canada's merchant marine. 

During the war between Great Britain and the 
United States (1812-14) Joseph took part in several 
engagements. After the war his business interests 
centered in Montreal, where he eventually took up 
his residence. Here he became deeply interested in 
Hebrew communal affairs, and was one of the most 
active members of the Spanish and Portuguese 
synagogue. He also generously aided a number of 
non-sectarian institutions. In 1832 he and his eldest 
son, Samuel, fell victims on the same day to the 
cholera epidemic. Joseph was married to Rachel 
Solomons and was the father of a very large family, 
including four sons, Jacob Henry, Abraham, 
Jesse, and Gershom, and four daughters, Cath- 
erine, Rebekah, Sarah, and Esther. Catherine 
married Dr. Aaron Hart David, aud Esther became 
the wifeof Dr. Abraham de Sola. 

59. Jacob Henry Joseph: Born in Berthier in 
1814; eldest son of Henry Joseph (No. 4); mar- 
ried Sara Gratz Moses, a niece of Rebekah Gratz of 
Philadelphia. He took up hisresidence in Montreal 
in 1880. He was prominent in the establishment of 
the first telegraph-line between Canada and the 
United States, and was associated with the New- 
foundland Telegraph Company. Healso took an act- 
ive interest in Canadian railways and was prominent 
in financial circles, helping to found the Union Bank, 
the Ontario Bank, and the Provident Savings Bank, 
besides being for many years the president and con- 
trolling stockholder of the Montreal Elevator Com- 
pany. 

During the Canadian rebellion of 1887-88 Joseph 
served as an officer in a loyalist regiment sent to 
oppose the rebels advancing from Lacolle. 


In 1892 Joseph was appointed a. 


Joseph was for some years treasurer of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese synagogue in Montreal. 

6. Jesse Joseph: Dorn in Berthier in 1817; died 
in Montreal Feb. 24, 1904; son of Henry Joseph 
(No. 4). He was the first to establish a direct line 
of ships between Antwerp and Montreal In 1850 
he was appointed consul for Belgium at Montreal, 
and in recognition of his eminent services in estab- 
lishing trade relations between Belgium and Canada. 
was twice decorated by the King of the Belgians. 
He also maintained very extensive commercial rela- 
tions between England and Canada. 

In 1864 Joseph retired from business and became 
identified with the promotion of many public un- 
dertakings. He was for thirty years president or 
director of the Montreal Gas Company, afterward the 
Lightand Heat Power Company. He was elected 
president of the Montreal Street Railway Company in 
1884, and was also for many years a director of dif- 
ferent telegraph companies and financial institutions. 

In 1898 Joseph became president of the Corpora- 
tion of Spanish and Portuguese Jews of Montreal. 
He was also à governor of the Montreal General 
Hospital, and was an active supporter of many 
other charities. | 

4. Judah Joseph: A son of Naphtali Joseph. 
With his brother Abraham (No. 1) he joined Henry 
Joseph some years after the latter had settled in 
Canada. He was a member of the board of the 
Montreal synagogue, and an active communal 
worker. After acquiring considerable weath he re- 
turned to England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Records of the Joseph Family: Minutes of 
the Corporation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, Shear ith: 
Isracl, Montreal; Cyclopedia of Canadian Biography, 
Toronto, 1888 ; Clarence I. de Sola, contributions to J. D. Borth- 
wick’s History and Biographical Gazetteer of Montreal, 


Montreal, 1592. 
A. C. I. DE S. 


JOSEPH BEN ABBA: Gaon of Pumbedita for 
a period of two years; died in 816 (Sherira Gaon; 
Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 87) Abraham ibn Daud 
(“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” db. i. 64) calls him Joseph b. 
Judah and places his death in 894. After the death. 
of the preceding gaon (R. Abumai, or, according to 
Abraham ibn Daud, Abinai) in 814 or 892, Joseph 
was preferred to Mar Aaron, who, though a greater 
Talmudist, did not possess the former's miraculous 
powers. Joseph was believed to have conversed 
with Elijah, and once, when he was on the point of 
beginning a lecture before a numerous audience, he 
exclaimed: “ Make room for the old man who is now 
entering!” The old man, who was invisible to all 
save Joseph, was believed to be Elijah. On the day 
of Joseph’s death there was an earthquake (Sherira 
Gaon, é.¢.). Judah Gaon, Sherira's grandfather, was 
Joseph’s secretary, according to Sherira Gaon and 
Abraham ibn Daud (Le) These two authorities 
mention further that Joseph as a boy diligently 
studied the Talmud, and that his teacher, Mar Shinai 
Gaon, blessed him, declaring that he would become 


the head of the people. See Gaon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 196, 388. 
S. $. M. SEL. 
JOSEPH IBN ABITUR. See ABITUR, 


JOSEPIL, 
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JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM: Liturgical poet. 
Seven prayers bearing the name “Joseph ben 
Abraham” are found in the Siddur of Avignon. 
Zunz identifies this Joseph with Joseph of Mon- 
selice, whose selihah for the seventeenth of Tam- 
muz is inserted in the ritual of Carpentras (Amster- 
dam ed., 1762). It is possible that the liturgical 
poet Saul ben Joseph, whose poem is found in the 
same ritual, was a son of this Joseph. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p.469; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha- 
‘Abodah, p. 89. 


A. l I. BR. 

JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM ISSACHAR 
BÄRMAN MINKDAM: Dutch scholar of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He trans- 
lated into Judæo-German the Targum to Canticles 
(Amsterdam, 1711); the translation was inserted 
in Jacob b. Isaac’s *Ze'enah u-Re’enah,” the well- 
known homiletic paraphrase of the Pentateuch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1439; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 544. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN 
HA-RO'EH (Arabic, Abu Ya'kub al-Basir): 
Karaite philosopher and theologian; flourished in 
Babylonia or Persia in the first half of the eleventh 
century; teacherof Joshua ben Judah (Abu al-Faraj 
Furkan ibn Asad) By way of euphemism he 
was surnamed “ha-Ro’eh” (= “the seer”), on ac- 
count of his blindness. This infirmity, however, 
did not prevent him from undertaking long jour- 
neys, probably as a Karaite missionary. In the 
course of his travels he frequented the religio-philo- 
sophical schools of the Motazilites, whose teachings 
he defended in his works. Of these the most im- 
portant is the *Mubtawi," translated from the 
Arabic into Hebrew, perhaps by Tobiah ben Moses, 

under the title “Sefer ha-Ne‘imot,” or 
His ‘‘Muh- *Zikron ha-Datot." Itis divided into 
tawi.” forty chapters, in which all the main 
principles of the Motazilite “kalam” 
are applied to the Karaite dogmas: the five principles 
of the unity of God; the necessity of admitting atoms 
and accidents; the existence of a Creator; the neces- 
sity of admitting certain attributes and rejecting 
others; God’s justice and its relation to free will; 
reward and punishment; ctc. The author often 
argues against the Christians, the Dualists, the 
Magians, the Epicureans, and various other sects, 
with whose tenets he shows himself well acquainted. 
He cites the founders of the Motazilite sects of Al- 
Jabaiyah and Al-Bahshamiyyah, Abu ‘Ali Mo- 
hammed ben ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jabai, and his son 
Hashim ‘Abd al-Salam, whose teachings he closely 
follows. The “Muhtawi” is still extant in manu- 
script, both in the Arabic original and in its Hebrew 
translation; the former in the David Kaufmann 
Library, the latter in the libraries of Leyden, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg. 

Another extant work of his is “Al-Tamyiz,” 
called also “ Al-Mansuri” (Brit. Mus. Or. No. 2568). 
It was translated into Hebrew, with some additions, 
by Tobiah ben Moses under the title “Mahkimat 
Peti” (Oxford, Leyden, Paris, St. Petersburg). Itis 
divided into thirty-three chapters, and treats in 
abridged form all the non-polemical subjects con- 


tained in the * Muhtawi." In the fourteenth chap- 
ter the author criticizes the “Shi‘ur Komah,” and 
refutes the theory of Benjamin ben Mo- 
ses Nahawandi, who, holding God too 
sublime to concern Himself directly 
with the material world, believed that 
it was created by an angel acting as God’s represent- 
ative. From the similarity between some passages 
of the * Mahkimat Peti” and ofthe “Emunot we- 
De'ot" it may be inferred that Joseph knew Saadia’s 
work and often used it. The “Mahkimat Peti" 
(xxiii)is quoted, under its Arabic title ^ Al-Man- 
suri," by Joseph ibn Zaddik in reference to God's 
sufficiency ; Ibn Zaddik criticizes also the Motazilite 
theory adopted by Joseph ben Abraham (xxvii.) con- 
cerning the reward reserved in the next world for 
animals and children in return for the sufferings in- 
flicted upon them in this world (“ ‘Olam Katan,” ed. 
Jellinek, pp. 46, 70). 

Joseph quotes in the“ Muhtawi" and “ Al-Tamyiz ” 
the following works of his, which are no longer in 
existence: “Sihat al-Istidlal bi-al-Shahd (Shahr) ‘ala 
al-Ghaib,” probably on the proofs of the existence of 
a Creator; “ Abwal al-Fa‘il”;:* Al-Muhit,” in He- 
brew, “Shefot ha-Shofetim ”; a writing on, perhaps 
against, Abu Ghalib Thabit; “Melizat Ikre al- 
Lubad” (?); “ Al-Isti‘anah”; “ Al-Istibsar,” on the 
precepts (“Sefer ha-Mizwot ”), a fragment of which, 
comprising the laws of inheritance and purity, is 
still extant (Brit. Mus. Or. 2567). The laws con- 
cerning the festivals were translated into Hebrew by 
Tobiah ben Moses, under the title “Sefer ha-Mo‘a- 
dim." They are divided into eight chapters, in 
which Joseph discusses the arguments used by Sam- 
uel ben Hofni against the Karaites in regard to the 
neomenia and the celebration of the Feast of the 
First Fruits. Harkavy supposes that these argu- 
ments were discussed also in another work of Joseph’s 
entitled “Kitab al-Hidayah.” Joseph is supposed 
to have been the author also of: *Zidduk ha-Din,” 
on eschatology; “She’elot u-Teshubot” (Arabic, 
“Mas’ail wa-Jawa’ib”), containing thirteen philo- 
sophical questions addressed to Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish scholars; “ Peri Zaddik,” a chapter on theodicy. 

Joseph was considered one of the greatest authori- 
ties among the Karaites. To him was due the re- 
form introduced in the laws of incest (^ ‘arayot”), he 

having been the first to protest against 

His In- exaggerations of the scope of the her- 
fluence on meneutic rule of analogy (“hekesh ”) 

Karaism. by which the successors of Anan had 
prohibited intermarriage between the 
most distant relatives. His philosophical system 
was adopted by all his Karaite successors down to 
Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia, who, in his “ ‘Ez 
Hayyim,” cites him often. In this field, however, 
Joseph has no claim to originality, for he only re- 
produced the “kalam” of the Motazilites, and his 
main work, the “ Muhtawi,” but for the few Biblical 
quotations contained therein, might have been signed 
by any Moslem. 

Joseph discussed only the general questions of 
monotheism, which are the common ground of both 
Jews and Mohammedans, and carefully avoided 
those on which Jews and Mohammedans are divided, 
as, for instance, the question whether the Mosaic 


His ‘‘Al- 
Tamyiz.” 
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law has been abrogated. The value of his works 
lies only in the information they furnish concerning 
the “Kalam” of the Motazilites. Itis probable that 
in representing the Karaite theologians as Muta- 
kallamin (* Moreh,” Ixxi.) Maimonides alluded to 
Joseph. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Orient, Lit. x. 250; Geiger, Wiss. 
Zeit, Jüd. Theol. v. 207: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, 
ii. 192 (and see Index); Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. ii. 50 et 
seq.; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. ; 
Neubauer, «fus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 7; P. F. 
Frank), in Monatsschrift, Xx.114; idem, in Mutazalitiseher 
Kalam im 10. Jahrhundert, in Sitzungsberichte der Wie- 
ner Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philologisch-Philo- 
sophisehe Klasse, 1872, vol. 1xxi.; Harkavy, in Berliner's 
Magazin, v. 22; idem, Zikkaron la-Rishonim, i., part 3, p. 
45; idem, in Rahmer's Jüd. Lit.-Dlatt, 1878, No. 9; idem, 
in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1881, p. 156; Steinschneider, Leyden 
Catalogue, pp. 169 et seg.; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 450 et 
seq. : idem, Dic Arabische Literatur der Juden, 8 50. 

K. I. Bn. 
JOSEPH BEN AHMAD IBN HASDAI: 

Egyptian physician and medical writer; lived in 

Cairo at the beginning of the twelfth century. Al- 

though his biographer, Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, does not 

affirm his Jewish descent, there is no doubt that 

Joseph belonged to the Judzo-Spanish family of 

Hasdai. Early in life he went to Egypt, where he 

found a protector in the vizier Ma’mun Abu ‘Abd 

Allah ibn Nur al-Daulah al-‘Amiri. Joseph carried 

on a scientific correspondence with the Arabic philos- 

opher Avempace (Ibn Baja). He was the author 
of the following works: “Al-Sharh al-Ma'muni," 
commentary on Hippocrates’? work on the oath 

(“Kitab al-Iman”); “Sharh al-Fusul,” commentary 

on the first book of Hippocrates’ “Aphorisms”; 

“Ta‘alik”; * Fawa'id," extracts from Ali ibn Rid- 

wan's commentary on Galen’s work on nature; 

" Al-Kaul ‘ala Awwal al-Sina‘ah al-Saghirah,” on 

Galen's first book of “ Ars Parva”; * Al-Ajmal,” on 

logic, with notes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, ii. 51; Hammer-Purgstal, 
Literaturgesch. der Araber, vi. 481, No. 615; vii. 505; Stein- 
schneider, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, $100. 


G. I. Bn. 


JOSEPH THE APOSTATE: Jewish convert 
to Christianity in the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury. He was one of the assessors of the rabbinical 
school of the patriarch Judah III. at Tiberias, and 
in this capacity was sent as delegate to the Jewish 
communities of Cilicia. "There he associated with 
the Christian bishop, by whom he was induced to 
read the New Testament. While engaged in read- 
ing he was surprised by some Cilician Jews who 
suspected his orthodoxy. Joseph then publicly ac- 
knowledged his conversion to Christianity. On his 
return to Palestine his zeal for his new faith took the 
form of persecuting his former coreligionists. He 
thereby won the favor of the ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
such as Epiphaniusand Eusebius. They were espe: 
cially impressed by the wonderful tales he related 
concerning the progress Christianity was making 
among the Jews. According to him, all the enlight- 
ened Jews nourished a secret predilection for Chris- 
tianity; the patriarch himself, under the pretext of 
obtaining medical advice. had invited to his house a 
bishop of the neighborhood of Tiberias. Joseph’s 
zeal did not remain without reward. At the recom- 
mendation of Eusebius the emperor Constantine ele- 
vated Joseph to the rank of comes, a dignity which 
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conferred upon its holder an immunity from pun- 

ishment for any violation of the law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Epiphanius, Hares, book i., t. ii. 4, 16; Grütz, 
Gesch. iv. 3860 et scq. 


G. I. Br. 
JOSEPH BEN ARDUT. See Nası, JOSEPH. 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATHÆA: Wealthy Jew 
(probably a member of the Essene fraternity) who, 
out of sympathy with Jesus, gave him burial in 
one of the tombs cut in the rocks near the city of 
Jerusalem, The story is told with some variations 
in all the Gospels, but in the simplest form in Mark 
(xv. 42 et seg.). According to Mark, Joseph was a 
member of the Sanhedrin, of noble birth, and be- 
longed to those who “waited for the kingdom of 
God” (or for the Messiah): that is to say, he was 
one of the Essenes (comp. Luke ii. 25,-88; Pesik. 
R. xxxiv.-xxxvii.). He asked Pilate for the body 
of Jesus, which he placed in a tomb newly hewn in 
the rocks near the city of Jerusalem. Luke xxiii. 
90 et seg. represents him as having been a member of 
the Sanhedrin which, under the presidency of Caia- 
phas, condemned Jesus, but as not having given his 
consent to the conviction. In Matt. xxvii. 57 et seq. 
his (Essene) hope for the Messiah is transformed 
into a discipleship of Jesus, and the tomb in which 
he buries Jesus is represented as having been his 
own new tonb, hewn out for himself. In John 
xix. 88 Joseph is represented as acting in conjunc- 
tion with NICODEMUS, another prominent and pious 
Jew, and called *a ruler of the Jews," the two to- 
gether burying Jesus in a tomb just hewn out in the 
place where Jesus had been crucified. 

Arimathea, the birthplace of Joseph (called 
“Ramathem” in I Macc. xi. 84), is the same as the 
Ramathaim-zophim of I Sam. i. 1, spoken of in Tar- 
gum Yerushalmi: “Ramata, where the pupils of 
the prophets [seers] reside” (comp. Meg. 14a). In 
fact, Ramah, or Bet Ramata, was, according to Ab. 
R. N. xii. (see ed. Schechter, p. 56), the seat of a 
Hasidean colony. Like Simeon and Anna (Luke ii. 
25, 86), Joseph (perhaps the leader of an Essene col- 
ony near Jerusalem) was claimed for nascent Chris- 
tianity, as was Nicodemus (comp. “ Nicodemus” in 
Cheyne and Black, “Encyc. Bibl"). Possibly the 
well-known passage Isa. liii. 9—“ He made his grave 
with the wicked, and with the rich in his death "— 
led to Matthew’s story of Jesus’ burial in the tomb 
of the wealthy Joseph (see Weiss, “Das Leben 
Jesu,” ii. 592). 

According to the later Gospel of Nicodemus (xii.), 
Joseph was imprisoned by the Jews on Friday eve- 
ning shortly before the Sabbath; but when they went 
to release him, he was gone, though the gate had 
been sealed and the key was in the possession of 
Caiaphas. Another legend sends him to Great Brit- 
ain as one of the Seventy Apostles, to erect there the 
first oratory; and out of the staff which stuck in the 
ground as he stopped to rest himself on the hilltop 
there grew, they say, a miraculous thorn, said still 
to grow and bud every Christmas-Day. Out of 
these legends grew another, connecting Joseph of 
Arimatheea with the legend of the Holy Grail. The 
vessel from which Jesus had eaten at the Last Sup- 
per Joseph is said to have held in his hand when he 
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took down Jesus’ body; and drops of the blood that 
was still running from his wounds fell into the ves- 
scl and endowed it with transcendent thaumaturgic 
properties. It sustained Joseph’s lifein prison dur- 
ing forty-two years and instructed him in heavenly 
knowledge. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R; Smith, Dict. of the Bible; 
Helinaut's Chronicles, in Migne’s Patrologie, ccxii. E 
T. 
JOSEPH OF ARLES: French Talmudist and 
cabalist of the sixteenth century. A letter signed 
* Joseph Jw? (= “of Arles”) isfound among the ha- 
lakic decisions of Menahem Carmi, written in 1584 
(Almanzi collection) Joseph is identical with Jo- 
seph OND, who, in a letter addressed about 1560 to 
Immanuel di Cropulo, complains of the publication 
of the Zohar, on the ground that those who are 
hardly able to explain a Biblical verse allow them- 
selves to draw conclusions which are harmful to re- 
ligion. According to him the Zohar made its ap- 
pearance in the eleventh century. Joseph’s letter 
was included by Judah Modena in his “ Ari Nohem ” 
(ch. xxx.) Joseph was the author of a work on 
gematriot, fragments of which are found in the 
Imanzi collection (No. 140, 4). 
BIBLIGGRAPHY: Luzzatto, in Hebr. Bibl. v. 45: Zunz, Litera- 
turgesch. p. 422; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 14. 
K. I. Br. 
JOSEPH THE ASTRONOMER. See Vr- 
CINIIO, JOSEPH. 
JOSEPH DE AVILA. Sec ZOHAR. 


JOSEPH BEN BARUCH: Tosafist of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Gross identifies 
him with Joseph of Clisson. Joseph resided for 
some time in Paris, where he associated with Judah 
Sir Leon and instructed Samuel of Falaise in spe- 
cial subjects. 

In 1211 he emigrated with his brother Meir to 
Palestine by way of Egypt. It was probably Jo- 
seph who took to England the Hebrew translation 
of the “Cuzari” which had been made by Judah 
CARDINAL. Judah al-Harizi met Joseph and his 
brother as heads of the new congregation of Jeru- 
salem (“'Tahkemoni,” xlvi). Joseph is cited in the 
Tosafot as “Joseph of Jerusalem” (Pes. 15a), * Jo- 
seph, inhabitant of Jerusalem " (Meg. 4a), and * R. 
Joseph of Palestine" (Kid. 84a) Explanations 
of his are quoted by Bezaleel Ashkenazi in his 
" Shittah Mekubbezet,” and in various commentaries 
on the Pentateuch. To Joseph of Clisson are at- 
tributed consultations (“ Maimoniy yot," "5p, No. 31) 
and divers ritual decisions (Mordecai on Hul, iii, 
No. 635; idem on Git. iv., No. 465). Joseph was 
also the author of liturgical poems; a confession of 
sins for the Day of Atonement written by him, be- 
ginning with panna ANAN, has been preserved in 
the ritual. 

He is referred to as “Joseph PIN” in a manu- 
Script tosafist commentary to the Pentateuch be- 
longing to E. N. Adler; but in the parallel passages 
in “Minhat Yehudah," 21b, “Da‘at Zekenim," 90b, 
and “Hadar Zckenim,” 18a, he is cited as “the man 
of Jerusalem.” Berliner (“Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” 
iv. 148) identified him with Joseph b. Johanan the 
oo (see Gross in “ Monatsschrift," xlv. 

VIl.—17 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 52; idem, to Asher’s Benjamin 
of Tudela, ii. 256; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 324; Gross, in 
R. E. J. iv. 178; idem, Gallia Judaica, p.595; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Yisrael, p. 495. 

G. I, BR. 

JOSEPH AL-BAŞIR. See JOSEPH BEN ABRA- 
HAM HA- KOHEN. 

JOSEPH BEKOR SHOR. See JOSEPH BEN 
Isaac BEKOR SHOR. 

JOSEPH BE. BERECHIAH: Rabbi of Kair- 
wan and a pupil o4 eacob bar Nissim; flourished in 
the tenth century. He carried on a scientific corre- 
spondence with Hai Gaon, whom he consulted on 
halakic decisions, among which was that on the 
Tetragrammaton published among the Gaon’s re- 
sponsa by Eliezer of Tunis in the * Ta/am Zekenim ” 
(p. 54b). Joseph is mentioned in the letter of 
Hushiel ben Hananeel published by S. Schechter in 
the * Jewish Quarterly Review " (1899, p. 643). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, in Gràtz, Gesch. Hebr. transl. iii. 
323, note i. | 
IT. Br. 


S. S. 
JOSEPH CASPI. See CasPr, JOSEPH. 


JOSEPH OF CHARTRES (called also Joseph 
b. Asher): French elegiac poet; bornin the second 
half of the twelfth century (Zunz [* Literaturgesch.” 
p. 470] says that he flourished about 1200-10); 
brother-in-law of Joseph b. Nathan of Etampes, and 
great-uncle of the author of “Joseph le Zélateur.” 
The latter reports in that work (No. 24) a discussion 
which Joseph had with an ecclesiastic. “A monk 
asked R. Joseph of Chartres why God had mani- 
fested Himself in a bush rather than in a tree. Joseph 
answered: 'Because it is impossible to make an 
image [crucifix] thereof.' ? 

Joseph was a disciple of R. Tam and of Rashbam. 
He is cited in the “Semag” of Moses of Coucy 
(Prohibition 113) in connection with the ordinance 
forbidding the descendants of Ammon and of Moab 
to enter the Jewish community. He composed an 
elegy commencing with the words by omsy, on 
the massacre of the Jews of York, England, in 1191. 
He is doubtless identical with the Bible commen- 
tator Joseph me-Kartesh, erroneously called * Joseph 
me-Karpentras" (of Carpentras) in the *Semag" 
(25.) and the * Minhat Yehudah" (p. 78b). Accord- 
ing to a happy conjecture by Gross (“Gallia Ju- 
daica,” p. 604), the mathematician Joseph yap, 
mentioned in the * Minhat Yehudah ” (p. 48), isiden- 
tical with Joseph of Chartres; tYa"p designating not 
the locality of Charon, as Zunz (* Z. G.” p. 98) and 
henan (*Les Rabbins Francais," p. 441) believe, 
but that of Chartres, being a corruption which 
should be changed to w yp, or rather "pap, t.e., 
“ Chartrain," the ancient name of the county cf 
Chartres. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zadoe Kahn, in R. E. J. i. 238-2463 Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 470; Griitz, Gesch. vi. 489; Geiger's Jiid. 
Zeit. ix. 211-218; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 6035-604. 

G. S. K. 

JOSEPH OF CHINON: French Talmudist; 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
According to Zunz, Joseph was a son of Nathanael 
the Holy, but Gross points out that this was not the 
case. He is quoted in “Minhat Yehudah" (Renan- 
Neubauer,“ Les Rabbins Francais,” p. 441) and in 
the responsa of Solomon ben Adret. 


Joseph of Clisson 
Joseph ben Gorion 
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Joseph is better known through the reputation of 
his three sons than through his own. These three, 
Eliezer, Nathanael, and Jacob, it has been supposed, 
suffered martyrdom at the same time in Chinon; 
but this, according to Gross, is not probable, be- 
cause Nathanael did not live in Chinonat that time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 308; idem, Z. G. p. 

ie : Carmoly, Lébanon, iii. 380; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 


S. S. A. PE. 
JOSEPH OF CLISSON. See JosEPH BEN 
BARUCH. 


JOSEPH, DAVID: German architect; born 
July 4, 1863, at Königsberg, eastern Prussia; edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of his native town and at 
Gnesen, at the Technische Hochschule and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and at the University of Heidel- 
berg, passing his examination as architect in 1888. 
In the same year he established himself as architect 
in Berlin. In 1894 he received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Heidelberg University, and was 
admitted to the Humboldt Akademie in Berlin as 
privat-docent. Two years later he received the 
“venia legendi" at the University of Ghent, and be- 
came professor of archeology and the history of art 
at the New University and Polytechnic School at 
Brussels. He resigned bis chair in 1898, and, return- 
ing to Berlin, resumed the profession of architect. 
He also became chief editor of the “ Internationale 
Revue für Kunst, Kunstgewerbe und Technik ” in 
Berlin. 

Joseph is a prolific writer. He has contributed 
many essays to *Literarischer Merkur" (1885 and 
1886); “Der Bau” (vols. ii. et seg.); “ Deutsche 
Bauzeitung" (vols. xxix. e£ seg.); * Der Bär” (vols. 
xxi. et seg.); “ Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft ” 
(vols. xviii. e£ seg.); ^ Centralblatt der Bauverwal- 
tung" (vols. xv. et seg.). He is the author also of: 
* Die Palüste des Homerischen Epos, mit Rücksicht 
auf die Ausgrabungen Heinrich Schliemanns,” Ber- 
lin, 1895 (2d ed. 1895); * Architektonische Meister- 
werke in Deutschland, Belgien, Holland, und der 
Schweiz,” ib. 1896; * Bibliographie de l Histoire de 
l'Art de la Premiére Renaissance (Trecento et Quat- 
trocento) en Italie," Brussels, 1898; “Stiftshiitte, 
Tempel- und Synagogen-Bauten," Berlin, 1902; 
* Geschichte der Baukunst vom Altertum bis zur 
Neuzeit," 2 vols., Berlin, 1902; * Architekturdenk- 
miiler von Rom, Florenz, Venedig," Leipsic, 1904. 

S. F. T.-H. 


JOSEPH DAVID: Rabbi of Salonica; flour- 
ished in the first half of the eighteenth century ; 
contemporary of Solomon Amarillo and Joseph 
Covo I. According to Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim, ” 
i.), Joseph David, “the Saint,” was the chief rabbi 
of Salonica; if so, he must have officiated between 
Amarillo and Covo. He was the author of: “Bet 
Dawid,” halakic novell on the four Turim (Salo- 
nica, 1740-46); “ Yekara de-Shikbe,” sermons (čb. 
1774); “Zemah Dawid,” a homiletic commentary on 
the Pentateuch, with rules for preaching (75. 1785— 
1811); “Batte Abot,” a commentary on Abot (b. 
1825). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 354. 

S. S M. SEL. 


JOSEPH BEN DAVID HEILBRONN OF 
ESCHAU: German Masorite; lived at The Hague 
in the eighteenth century. He was the author of 
“Sefer Mebin Hidot " (Amsterdam, 1765), an impor- 
tant work on the Masorah, with an appendix con- 
taining a reply to a criticism of Asher Worms. Jo- 
seph edited, under the title “Seder Tefillot li- Yeme 
Simhat Torah” (ib. 1769), prayers for the feast of 
Simhat Torah and other occasional prayers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1455; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 2885 Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 

rael, p. 491. 

D. I. Dn. 

JOSEPH BEN DAVID HA-YEWANI (— 
“the Greek”): Greek grammarian and lexicogra- 
pher; flourished at the end of the thirteenth or about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. He was the 
author of a still unpublished work entitled * Meno- 
rat ha-Ma’or,” a Hebrew lexicon preceded by a 
short grammar, the latter being dedicated to a cer- 
tain Elijah b. Hananeelha-Levi. Thelexicon reached 
no further than the root 3t? r. Joseph often quotes 
Judah Hayyuj, Ibn Janah, Rashi, Kimhi, Abraham 
ibn Ezra, and others; but Saadia, Sherira, and Hai 
are quoted less frequently. He quotes also the 
poets, as Moses ibn Ezra and Judah ha-Levi, giving 
occasionally some of their verse. In his grammar 
Joseph explains allegorically the forms of the He- 
brew letters, using chiefly Judah ibn Matkah’s 
* Midrash ha-Hokmah ”; and he complains of the in- 
difference with which Hebrew grammarwas regarded 
by the Jews. Extracts from the lexicon were pub- 
lished by Dukes in “ Orient, Lit.” (xi. 178, 188, 215), 
but Dukes erroneously placed Joseph at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, though the “ Mid- 
rash ha-Hokmah” quoted by Joseph was first writ- 
ten in Arabic in the middle of the thirteenth century 
(see InN Margan). The sale-contract at the head of 
the manuscript (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 1485) is dated 1649 Seleucidan era (=18387 C.E.). 
Both Benjacob (“Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 388. No. 
1442) and Fürst (“ Bibl. Jud.” ii. 168) confounded 
the author of the * Menorat ha-Ma'or? with Joseph 
b. Moses Kalti, a Greek of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and author of a treatise on logic 
entitled “Minhat Yehudah” (stil unpublished; 
comp. Zunz, Notes to Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 
Asher, ii. 29). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Orient, Lit. x. 705, 727, 145 ; Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature, p. 140; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., 
No. 875b. 

T. M. SEL. 

JOSEPH DAVID BEN ZEBI: hussian rabbi 
and author; born in Zetil, government of Grodno, 
1767; died in Mir, government of Minsk, 1846. He 
was the grandson of the rabbi of Zetil and son-in- 
law of R. Moses of Kletzk. At an early age he was 
appointed rabbi of his native city, and at twenty- 
six he received a calltotherabbinateof Mir. Young 
men came from many places to attend his yeshibah, 
and hundreds of them were ordained by him as 
rabbis. 

Joseph David wrote novelle, some of which are 
incorporated in the book * Nir Dawid” by his pupil 
R. Mordecai Rabinowitz, while a responsum by him 
is to be found in * Galya Masseket" by R. David of 
Novogrodek. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, p. 23; M. 
Rabinowitz, Toledot Zaddik, in Gan Perahim, part i., 


jj 82. 
a N. T. L. 
JOSEPH OF DREUX: French Talmudist of 
the first half of the thirteenth century. His name 
occurs in a manuscript in the British Museum collec- 
tion of commentaries on the Pentateuch (MS. Brit. 
Mus. Add. No. 22,092; see Geiger’s “Jiid. Zeit.” ix. 
231). Gross takes him to be a son of Solomon of 
Dreux, in the present department of Eure-et-Loire, 
and identical with the Bible commentator Joseph of 
pita (which is a misspelling of DWT = “Dreux ?), 
who is mentioned in a manuscript of * Minhat Yehu- 
dah" (Renan-Neubauer, *Les Rabbins Francais," 
p. 441). Gross states also that this Joseph ben Sol- 
omon corresponded with Isaac ben Abraham of 
Dreux. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 119. 


a. &, A. PE. 


JOSEPH BEN ELIMELECH OF TORBIN: 
Polish scholar of the seventeenth century. He was 
the author of *Ben Ziyyon" (Amsterdam, 1690), 
containing mnemonic terms for the precepts, formu- 
las of headings of letters, explanations of the accent 
“zarka,” ethical dissertations, and hymns for sea- 
farers, merchants, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1457; Zedner, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 332 
K. I. Bn. 


JOSEPH OF GAMALA: Son of a midwife 
(Josephus, “ Vita," 8 37). With Chares he incited 
the inhabitants of Gamala to revolt against Agrippa, 
and hence also against the Romans, in 66 c.£. (Jose- 
phus, “B. J.” iv. 1, 8 4). When the Romans took 
the city, Joseph was killed (66 c.x.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 481, 500. 


G. S. Kn. 


JOSEPH BEN GORION (JOSEPHUS GO- 
RIONIDES; referred to also as Yosippon and 
Pseudo-Josephus): Author of the *Sefer Yosip- 
pon," a history of the Jews from the time of the de- 
struction of Babylon (539 B.c.) to the downfall of 
the Jewish state (70 c.E.), with historical accounts 
of Babylonia, Greece, Rome, and other countries. 
In the current text the author professes to be the old 
Greck historian Flavius Josephus, giving to the 
name “Joseph” the Greek ending “on” (* Josephon,” 
“Joseppon,” or “Josippon” [Hp py]. His Arabic 


name “ Yusibus” is, according to Wellhausen, iden-- 


tical with *Egesippus"). A gloss gives the form 
vip wi, from the Italian “Giuseppe.” Down to 
the eighteenth century, his work was 

Date of the universally known as the “Hebrew,” 
** Yosip- or the “smaller, Josephus” as con- 
pon.” trasted with the work now commonly 
known under the name of Josephus 

and written in Greek. It is generally held that the 
work was composed by a Jew living in southern 
Italy. Scaliger and Zunz believed that he lived in 
the middle of the ninth century; but Zunz later 
modified his view, placing the date at 940. The 
Mohammedan writer Ibn Hazm (d. 1063) was ac- 
quainted with the Arabic translation of the “ Yosip- 
pon" made by a Yemen Jew, and Chwolson believes 
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Joseph ben Gorion 


therefore that the author of the “ Yosippon ” lived at 
the beginning of the ninth century. No Jewish 
author mentions this chronicle before Dunash ibn 
Tamim (10th cent.), and even the passage in Dunash 
supposed to refer to the * Yosippon” does not cer- 
tainly do so. Trieber holds the singular view that 
the author lived in the fourth century. 

Commencing with Adam and the geographical 
conditions of the first millennium, the author passes 
to the legendary history of Rome and Babylon, to 
the accounts of Daniel, Zerubbabel (according to the 
Apocrypha), the Second Temple, and Cyrus, and to 
the histories of Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors. He then gives the history of the Jews 
down to the destruction of the Temple. "The last 
part contains, among other things, a brief history of 
Hannibal and an account of the coronation of an 
emperor, which, according to Basnage (“ Histoire des 
Juifs," vii. 89, Paris, 1710), refers to that of Otto the 
Great (crowned 962); this would be the only anda 
most valuable source of information concerning this 
event. If Basnage’s conjecture is correct, the date 
of the composition of the * Yosippon ” may be placed 
at the end of the tenth century. The * Yosippon” 
is written in comparatively pure Biblical Hebrew, 
shows a predilection for certain Biblical phrases and 
archaisms, and is rich in poetical passages and in 
maxims and philosophical speculations. 

By the Jews of the Middle Ages the * Yosippon ? 
was much read and was highly respected as a his- 
toricalsource. Scaligerin his * Elenchus Triheresii 
Nicolai Serarii” was the first to doubt its worth; 
Jan Drusius (d. 1609) held it to be historically val- 
ueless on account of its many chronological mis- 
takes; Zunz and Delitzsch have branded the author 
as an impostor. In fact, both the manuscripts and 
printed editions are full of historical errors, miscon- 
ceptions of its sources, and extravagant outbursts. 
of vanity on the part of the author. But there is 
scarcely any book in Jewish literature that has under- 
gone more changes at the hands of copyists and com-- 
pilers; Judah Mosconi knew of no less than four differ- 
ent compilations or abridgments. The later printed 
editions are one-third larger than the editio princeps 
of Mantua. | 

It was perhaps due to Jerahmeel ben Solomon 
that the work received its traditional title * Yosip- 
pon." He supplemented his copy from Josephus, 
whom he designates as “the great Joseph,” or, ac- 
cording to a gloss, “the Gentile Joseph ” (DY 
py; Wolf,“ Bibl. Hebr." i. 521; Neubauer, * M. 
J. C.” i. 20); a copyist, however, considered the He- 
brew work (27 fip’py)from which he copied to be 
an abridged Josephus (33535 ne"DY). The original 
title of the work, according to Trieber, was probably 
* History of Jerusalem " (as in ed. Mantua, p. 188a), 
or, as a manuscript suggests, “ History and Wars of 
the Jews." It is quoted in the Hebrew-Persian 
dictionary of Solomon ben Samuel (14th cent.), un- 
der the title “ History of the Second Temple” (*33*4 
"Xe? ma ovo; see Bacher in Stade's “Zeitschrift,” 
xvi. 242; idem in “R. E. J.” xxxvii. 148 et seg. ; 
Fränkel in * Monatsschrift," xliii. 528). 

Sebastian Münster's edition (Basel, 1541) omits as 
not genuine the legendary introduction (ch. i.-iii.) 
with its genealogical list (which addition, however, 


Joseph ben Gorion 
Joseph Hazzan 


was made as early as the twelfth century ; see Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra on Psalm ex. 5; David Kimhi, “Sefer 
ha-Shorashim,” s.v. WM), and also ch. 


Literary lxvii. to the end, narrating the expe- 
Criticism dition of Vespasian and Titus against 
of the Jerusalem. Azariah dei Rossi also 
Work. recognized that the Alexander romance 


of Pseudokallisthenes in a Hebrew 
translation had been smuggled into the first edition ; 
and, following David Kimhi, Rapoport showed that 
the last chapter belonged to Abraham ibn Daud (see 
Kimhi on Zech. xi. 14; also “Sefer ha-Shorashim,” 
8.0. 537). Zunz has shown many other portions of 
the work to be Spanish additions, made in the 
twelfth century. Almost the whole account of Al- 
exander and his successors has been proved by 
"Trieber to be of later origin. According to that 
critic, the part of the work original with its author 
ended with ch. lv. (the dedication of Herod’s Tem- 
ple), more or less of the remainder being taken from 
Hegesippus, and perhaps added as early as the fifth 
century. "This would explain the numerous contra- 
dictions and style-differences between these two 
parts. There remains, as the nucleus of the whole 
chronicle, a history of the Second Temple, beginning 
with the apocryphal stories concerning Daniel, Ze- 
rubbabel, etc., and finishing with the restoration of 
the Temple under Herod. <A copyist of HEGESIP- 
rts, however, identified the “Joseph ben Gorion " 
(Josephum Gorione Genitum), a prefect of Jerusa- 
lem, mentioned in iii. 8, 2 et seq., with the historian 
Josephus ben Mattithiah, at this time governor of 


the troopsin Galilee. This may account for the fact 
that the chronicle was ascribed to Joseph b. Gorion. 


Wellhausen, agreeing with 'Trieber, denies that the 
genuine part has any historical value whatever. 
Trieber contends that the author did not draw his 
information directly from Josephus or from the Sec- 
ond Book of Maccahees, as is usually believed, and 
as Wellhausen still maintains. He believes that 
both II Maccabees and the * Yosippon" used the 
work of Jason of Cyrene, and Josephus and the 
5 Yosippon" that of Nicholas of Damascus. <A 
study of the * Yosippon” would reveal the manner 
in which Josephus and II Maccabees used their 
sources. Apart from the Chronicle of Panodorus, 
which was largely used by the interpolators, the 
work in its original, as well as in its later form, 
seems to have been influenced by other sources, 
hitherto unascertained. Further light may in the 
future be thrown upon the subject by à more ex- 
tended criticism of the text. 

EDITIONS: (i) The first edition of the ** Yosippon " was pub- 
lished in Mantua by Abraham Conat (1476-79), whoalso wrote a 
preface to it. Other editions are: (2) Constantinople, 1510; 
arranged and enlarged, with a preface by Tam ibn Yahya ben 
David. It is borrowed to a great extent from that of Judah 
Leon ben Moses Mosconi (b. 1328), published in “Ozar Tob," 
1878, i. O17 et seq. (see Berliner's " Magazin," 1876, p. 153). 
The text in this edition is divided into ninety-seven chapters. 
(3) Basel, 1541; with a Latin preface, and a translation from the 
text of the editio prineeps, by Sebastian Münster. The edition, 
however, contains only chapters iv. to Ixiii.; the remaining 
chapters have been translated into Latin by David Kyberus 
(** Historia Belli Judaici," in De la Bigne's * Bibliotheca Pa- 
troni,” Paris). (4) Venice, 1544; reprinted from the Constanti- 
nople edition, as were all the following editions. (5) Cracow, 
1588 and 1599. (6) Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1639. (7) Gotha, 
1707 and 1710; with Münster's preface and a Latin translation 
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and notes by Friedrich Breithaupt. Other editions appeared at 

Amsterdam (1723), Prague (1784), Warsaw (1845 and 1871), Jit- 

omir (1851), and Lemberg (1855; see Steinschneider, "" Hebr. 

Dibl." xi. 62). 

TRANSLATIONS AND COMPILATIONS: A Judmeo-German trans- 
lation, with excellent illustrations, Was published by Michael 
Adam (Zurich, 1546; Prague, 1607; Amsterdam, 1661) ; it was 
later revised by Menahem ben Solomon ha-Levi, and published 
under the title ‘‘Keter Torah" (Amsterdam, 1743). Another 
Latin translation, with Tam ibn Yahya’s preface, was published 
by Joseph Gagnier (Oxford, 1706); a French translation of Ky- 
berus’ Latin supplement by F. de Belleforest was published in 
Genebrard's French translation of Fl. Josephus (Paris, 1609). 
The oldest extant abstract was made in southern Italy, about 
1150, by Jerahmeel ben Solomon (see the fragments published by 
Neubauer—** M. J. C. i. 190; “J. Q. R.” xi. 301—and the trans- 
lation of a portion by M. Gaster—'' The Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel,” London, 1899). Another abstract, made in 1161 by Abra- 
ham ibn Daud and used as the third book of his ** Sefer Seder 
ha-Kabbalah," was published (Mantua, 1513; Venice, 1545; 
Basel, 1580, etc.), with Münster's Latin translation, at Worms 
(1529) and Basel (1559). An English translation of this abstract 
was made by Peter Morvyn (London, 1558, 1561, 1575, 1608). A 
Judseo-German compendium by Edel bat Moses was published 
in Cracow in 1670; the oldest German extract, under the title 
* Joseppi Jüdische Historien " (author not known) is described 
in Wolf, '' Bibl. Hebr." (iii. 989). Some short extracts, in 
German, are given in Zedner, "Auswahl aus Hebráüischen 
Schriftstellern " (pp. 16 et seq.), and in Winter and Wünsehe, 
* Die Jüdische Litteratur ” (iii. 810 et seq.). For the Arabic and 
Yemenite translations, in which the author is called * Yusuf 
ibn Karyun,”’ see ZECHARIAH IBN SAID. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buber, Midrash Lekah Tob, Introduction, p. 
xxiia; Carmoly, in Jost’s Annalen, i. 149; Chwolson, in the 
Mekize Nirdamim Sammelband, 1897, p.5; Franz Delitzsch, 
Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, pp. 89 eb seq. Dukes, 
Ehrensiwulen, p. 7; Fränkel, in Z. D. M. G. 1. 418 et seq.; 
Gritz, Gesch. v. 235, 295; Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 41; David de 
Gunzbourg, in R. E. J. xxxi. 283 et seq.; Harkavy, Skuza- 
niya Yevreiskikh Pisatelei o Khozarakh de, St. Petersburg, 
1874: D. Kaufmann, in J. Q. R. iii. 512, note; P. H. Külb, 
in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 23, p. 134 ; I. 
Lévi in R. E. J. xxviii. 147 et seq.; I. B. Levinsohn. Bet Y'c- 


hudah, p. 156, Warsaw, 1878; Lilienblum, in Ha-Mecliz. xx. 
866; J. Q. R- xi. 355 ct seq.; Azariah dei Rossi, Meor “Ena- 


q-; 
yim, p. 860, Mantua, 1574; Rapoport, Saadia Gaon, note 39; 
idem; Kalir, p. 102, note 7, and Supplement, p. 18; idem, 
Natan ben Yehiel, p. 44; idem, in Parhows Aruch, p. X. 
De Rossi, Annales Hebræo-Typographici, pp. 114 et seq., 
Parma, 1795; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 17, 9853 
idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1547 et seq.: idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 898; 
idem, Hebr. Bibl. ix. 18-et scq.; idem, Die Geschichtslittera- 
tur der Juden, pp. 28 et seq.; idem, in J. Q. R. xvi. 893; 
Trieber, in Nachrichten der Königlichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1895, pp. 881 et scq.; F. Vogel, 
De Hegesippo Qui Dicitur Josephi Interprete, Erlangen. 
1881; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 
185 et seq.; Weiss, Dor, iv. 224, note 5; Winter and Wün- 
sche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 292 et seq.; J. Wellhau- 
sen, Der Arabische Josippus, in ADhandlungen der König- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft zu Gottingen, vol. 
i., Berlin, 1897; Zunz, Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, pp. 804 et seq.; idem, G. V. pp. 154 et seq. 
idem, Z. G. p. 62, passim; idem, in Benjamin of Tudela’s 
Itinerary, ed. Asher, ii. 246. 


G. M. Sc. 
JOSEPH IBN HASAN: Arabic author of the 
fifteenth century or earlier. In 1467 he wrote “ Muh- 
sin al-Adab," on culture, in fifty kasidahs. Jt was 
adapted from the “Sefer ha-Musar” of Isaac ibn 
Crispin, according to Steinschneider (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1220, 4). 
eee Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur, p. 
d M. Sc. 
JOSEPH HAZZAN BEN JUDAH OF 
TROYES: French Talmudist and hazzan; flour- 
ished at Troyes about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. From quotations in “Minhat Yehudah” 
(pp. 1b, 19b, 24a, 28a, 38a) itis known that he wrote 
acommentary on Ecclesiastes and a grammar, “Sefer 
Yedidot." Ina Pentateuch manuscript (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl.” No. 25) are contained afew of his Mas- 
oretic notes. He wrote also a treatise on the calen- 
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dar (Halberstam MS. No. 821). Another, similar 

treatise on the calendar, under the title * ‘Mozne Zc- 

dek ” (Hamburg MS. No. 246), written by a * gaon of 

Troyes,” may perhaps also be ascribed to Joseph. 

Zunz furthermore ascribes to him the anonymous 

grammar psw (so the title is given; probably an 

error for pws or pnt»; comp. * Minhat Yehudah,” 

p. 33b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 81, 112; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Bibl. xviii. 67; idem, in Berliner's Magazin, xii. 213 ; idem, 
Cat. der Hebréüischen Handschriften in Hamburg, p. 135, 
note; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 234. 

A. Pk. 


S. S. 

JOSEPH, HENRY SAMUEL: Engiish con- 
vert to Christianity ; born in 1801; died at Strasburg, 
Alsace, Jan. 28, 1864. At first a preacher in the 
synagogue at Bedford, he became converted to 
Christianity and was ordained in 1839 as a literate in 
the Church of England, and afterward he became 
traveling secretary to the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity Among the Jews. From 1847 to 
1856 he acted as chaplain to Chester Castle. 

Joseph was the author of 
cing Christianity ” (1884) and * Memoirs of Convicted 
Prisoners ” (Chester, 1858). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De le Roi, Juden-Mission, 2d ed., ii. 71; F. 

Boase, Modern English. Biography. s.v. | 

J. G. L. 

JOSEPH BAR HIYYA: Gaon of Pumbedita 
from 828 to 833. In the controversy between Daniel 
and the exilarch David ben Judah, the gaon Abra- 
ham ben Sherira seems to have been deposed by one 
party and Joseph bar Hiyya, the “ab bet din,” ap- 
pointed gaon of Pumbedita. Abraham, however, 
by means of influential friends, regained his posi- 
tion, and Joseph was compelled to recognize Abra- 
ham’s authority, Both nevertheless continued as 
geonim of the same school until, on the occasion of 
an annual meeting at Bagdad in the synagogue of 
Bar Nasla, Joseph, moved by the weeping of the 
congregation because of the dissensions between the 
heads of the school, rose and declared: “I herewith 
voluntarily renounce the oflice of gaon and resume 
that of ab bet din.” Thereupon Abraham rose and 
blessed him, saying: “May God give you a share in 
the world to come." After Abraham’s death (828) 
Joseph bar Hiyya became his legal successor and 
retained the office until his death in 833 (Letter 
of Sherira, in Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 88) See 
GAON. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. v. 197; 

shonim, iii. ch. 21; Weiss, Dor, iv. 28. 

S. & M. Sc. 

JOSEPH BEN IBRAHIM IBN WAKAR. 
See IBN WAKAR, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM. 

JOSEPH BEN ISAAC BEKOR SHOR OF 
ORLEANS: French tosafist, exegete, and poet; 
flourished in the second half of the twelfth century ; 
pupil of Jacob 'Tam, Joseph Caro, and Samuel ben 
Meir (RaSHBaM). The identity of Joseph Bekor 
Shor and the tosafist Joseph ben Isaac of Orleans 
has been sufficienily demonstrated by Gross, who 
showed that the same explanations given in the Tosa- 
fot (Hul. 112b; Yeb. 25b, 86b) in the name of Jo- 
seph ben Isaac, are quoted in the *Semak" (No. 
205) and in Meir of Rothenburg's Responsa (ed. 
Prague, No. 863) as those cf Joseph Bekor Shor. 


Halevy, Dorot ha-Ri- 


“Reasons for Embra- 


Joseph was on very friendly terms with his teacher 
Jacob Tam, with whom he carried on a learned cor- 
respondence (“Sefer ha-Yashar," p. 71a). Besides 
tosafot on the greater part of the Talmud, he wrote 
a Biblical commentary marked by considerable acu- 
men. Even more than Rashi, to whose exegetical 
school he belonged, he coufined himself to literal in- 
terpretations (“ peshat ”). Anticipating later Biblical 
criticism, he assumed the presence of duplicate nar- 
ratives in the Bible; and he strove to give rational 
explanations to the miraculous stories. Thus he in- 
terprets “tree of life” (Gen. ii. 9) as “tree of heal- 
ing," explaining that the fruit of the tree possessed 
the virtue of healing the sick, without, howcver, 
bestowing eternal life. In regard to the transfor- 
mation of Lot's wife into a pillar of salt (Gen. xix. 
26) he explains that, disbelieving in the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, she lingered on the road, 
and was overtaken by the rain of brimstone and fire, 
which are usually mixed with salt. 

Well acquainted with the Vulgate and Christian 
Biblical exegesis, Joseph, in commenting on Psalm 
i., cites Jerome, whose explanation of the word 43 
he criticizes. His commentary on the Pentateuch is 
still extant in manuscript in the libraries of Leyden 
and Munich. Part of it, on Genesis and Exodus, 
was published by Jellinek (Leipsic, 1855). Ex- 
tracts from the remaining books were published by 
Berliner in * Peletat Soferim " (1872). 

Joseph was the author also of a number of litur- 
gical poems. Besides the short hymns in the style 


of Ibn Ezra with which he concludes each section of 


the commentary, he wrote the following selihot: 
Iw yy TÒN "J, believed by Zunz to have been 
written on the martyrs of Bloisand Bray; npn3 pw 
yi (fourteen strophes); no byn AT mis (with two 
refrains——3t/ny and 3ywi); Aya n2ab ; 'N (fifteen 
strophes, ending w ith mmópm Dyn OTON m5); 
' SYN D'HoNA ^ ON ON (fourteen strophes); D'N 
qnay mo» (twenty-six strophes). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, in Univers Israélite, 1852, p. 965 ; Gei- 
ger, Parschandatha, pp. 8T et seq. 3. Zunz, Litcraturg gesch. 
pp. 282, 285; idem. Z. G. p. 14; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 1446; Zadoc Kahn, in R. E. J. iii. 6; Gross, in Berliner's 
Magazin, i. 93; idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 34. 


K. I. Bn. 


JOSEPH B. ISAAC OF CHINON: French 
tosafist; lived in the second half of the twelfth and 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. He is 
mentioned as a prominent Talmudist in * Ha-Te- 
rumah” (ed. Zolkiev, No. 44) and in “ Rokeah” 
(ed. Lemberg, p. 475). He is quoted in the Tosafot un- 
der the name of * Joseph” (*Ab. Zarah 67b). Joseph 
corresponded with the somewhat younger Judah Sir 
Leon of Paris. Some of his Talmudic decisions are 
quoted in “Or Zarua‘” (ed. Jitomir, ii. 115a, 116a; 
ed. Jerusalem, 111) to B. D. 34. The last-cited de- 
cision, which is also included in the responsa of 
Meir of Rothenburg, is addressed to Isaac b. Samuel 
of Dampierre, or Isaac the Elder. 


PIBDIQGEAEHYS Zunz, Z. G. p. 92; Gross, Gallia J'udaica, 
p- 578 
S. S. A. PE. 


JOSEPH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI: Lithua- 
nian philosopher of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He was well versed in philosophical 
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works, and when in Prague was asked by Yom- 
Tob Lipman Heller to explain to him the “Moreh 
Nebukim.” He then wrote “Gib‘at ha-Moreh,” 
containing criticisms on the “Moreh,” published 
with annotations by Yom-Tob Lipman Heller, 
Prague, 1011. The work is divided into three parts: 
the first criticizing Maimonides’ proofs of the exist- 
ence of God; the second, on the negation of anthro- 
pomorphisms ; and the third, on Maimonides’ proofs 
of the unity of God. It is quoted by Joseph Del- 
medigo in his * Miktab Ahuz,” and was approved 
by Ephraim Lentschutz, Isaac Katz, and Mordecai 
Jaffe. In another work, entitled * Ketonet Passim " 
(čb. 1614), Joseph expounded the principles con- 
tained in the “ Moreh.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Sachs, in Ziyyon, ii. 78; Zunz, Z. G. p. 288, 
No. 141; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1473; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 115. 


K. I. Br. 
JOSEPH ISRAEL. See JACOB BEN JOSEPH 
ISRAEL, 


JOSEPH, JACOB: Russian-American rabbi; 
born at Krozhe, government of Kovno, Russia, 
1848; died at New York July 28,1902. He studied 
in the yeshibah at Volozhin under Hirsch Leib Ber- 
lin and Israel Salanter, and his aptness as a student 
won him the title “harif” (= “sharp-witted”). He 
became successively rabbi of Vilon (1868), Yurburg 
(1870), and Zhagory, Kovno, and his fame as a 
preacher spread, so that in 1883 the community of 
Wilna selected him as its * maggid " (preacher). 

In response to a call from a number of congrega- 
tions in New York Joseph emigrated to the United 
States, and on July 8, 1888, was chosen chief rabbi 
of the Russian Orthodox communities of New York. 
His funeral (July 30, 1902), which was attended by 
more than 50,000 Jews, was marked by a public dis- 
turbance in which a number of persons were in- 
jured. He published “Le-Bet Ya‘akob” (Wilna, 
1888), a collection of homilies and novell. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Hakme Yisrael be-Amerilea, pp. 
50. 57, New York, 1903; The Jewish Journal, Aug. 1, 1902 : 
New York Times and New York Herald, July 29 and al, 
1902: Der Jude, Cracow, pp. 9. 10, Aug 21, 1902: Interna- 
tional Yearbook, New York, 1902; Amer ican Review of 
Reviews, Aug., 1902. 


A. I. G. D. 

JOSEPH BEN JACOB (known also as Bar 
Satya [w'OD]): Gaon of Sura about 930-936 and 
942-948. He was chosen by the exilarch David ben 
Zakkai to fill the place of Saadia (c. 980) when the 
latter was deposed. In 936, however, when the 
exilarch became reconciled to Saadia, Joseph was 
deprived of his position, though the income attached 
to it continued to be paid to him. After Saadia's 
death (942) Joseph was reappointed gaon, which 
office he held until 948, when, on account of the 
‘impoverishment and general decadence of the Acad- 
emy of Sura, he left for Bassora, where he died. 
See GAON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham n Daud, in M. J. C. 65, 66; 
letter of Sherira, Gaen, ib. i. 40; comp. ib. ii. 81- 33: Gritz, 
Gesch, v. 200, 277 et seq.; w eiss, Dor, iv. 158-159. 


G. M. Sc. 
JOSEPH B. JACOB ISAAC: Rabbi at Yam- 
pol, Russia, later at Zamoscz; died in 1807. He 


was the author of * Mishnat Hakamim,” on various 
subjects, including Maimonides’ * Madda‘” (Lem- 


berg, 1792). Appended to the book are some no- 
velle by his son Isaac, rabbi of Chelm. He refers 
also to his son's responsa on the laws of Sabbath 
and festivals, entitled * Otot le-Mo'adim." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, pp. 69- 
70; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 469. 
NT L 


S. 8, 

JOSEPH BEN JACOB OF PINCZOW: 
Lithuanian Talmudist of the seventeenth century. 
He was a pupil of Zebi Hirsch, rabbiin Lublin. In 
1687 he was rabbi at Kosowi, Russia, whence he 
was Called to Syeltzy. In 1702, compelled to leave 
Syeltzy on account of the persecution of the Jews 
under the temporary rule of the Swedes, he went to 
Hamburg, where he remained until 1706. He re- 
turned to Syeltzy in that year, but in 1710 was 
compelled again to leave it by the outbreak of an 
epidemic, This time he went to Berlin, where he 
published his “Rosh Yosef,” notes on various Tal- 
mudic treatises. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emananh, p. 96. p 
S. S : E. 


JOSEPH BEN JACOB IBN ZADDIK (Ara- 
bic, Abu Omar): Spanish rabbi, poet, and philos- 
opher; died at Cordova 1149. <A Talmudist of 
high repute, he was appointed in 1138 dayyan at 
Cordova, which office he held conjointly with Mai- 
mon, father of Maimonides, until hisdeath. Joseph 
was also a highly gifted poet, as is attested by Al- 
Harizi (Kämpf, * Nichtandalusische Poesie," i. 18). 
Several of Joseph's religious poems are found in the 
Sephardic and African mahzorim; and a poem ad- 
dressed to Judah ha-Levi, on his visit to Cordova en 
route to Palestine, is included in the latter's diwan. 

Joseph's reputation rests, however, not on his 
‘abbinical knowledge or his poetical abilities, but 
on his activity in the field of religious philosophy. 
In a short treatise written in Arabic (the title being 
probably “ Al-'Alam al-Saghir”) and, according to 
Steinschneider, translated by Nahum ha-Ma'arabi 
into Hebrew under the title “‘Olam Katan,” he 
expounds his views on the most important prob- 
lems of theology. Though not an original thinker 
he shows himself to be thoroughly familiar with 
the philosophical and scientific literature of the 
Arabs, and imposes the stamp of his own indi- 
viduality on the subjects treated. The “‘Olam 

Katan " comprises four main divisions, 
His Micro- subdivided into sections. After sta- 
cosmus. ting the elementary and primary prin- 
ciples of the knowledge of God, the 
acquisition of which isthe highest duty of man, and 
explaining how the human soul builds up its con- 
ception of things, Joseph treats, in the manner of 
the Arabic Aristotelians, of matter and form, of 
substance and accident, and of the composition of 
the various parts of the world. He concludes the 
first division with the central idea from which the 
book is evolved, namely, the comparison between 
the outer world (macrocosm) and man (microcosm), 
already hinted at by Plato (“Timeeus,” 47b), and 
greatly developed by the Arabian encyclopedists 
known as*the Brethren of Sincerity,” by whom Jo- 
seph was greatly influenced. 

Conceptions of the higher verities are to be at- 

tained by man through the study of himself, who 
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sums up in his own being the outer world. Joseph 
therefore devotes the second division of his work to 
the study of physical and psyehologicalman. There 
is nothing in the world, he holds, that does not find 
a parallel in man. In him are found the four ele- 
ments and their characteristics; for he passes from 
heat to cold, from moisture to dryness. He partici- 
pates in the nature of minerals, vegetables, and ani- 
mals: he comes into being and passes out of being 
like the minerals; nourishes and reproduces himself 
like the plants; has feeling and life like the animals. 
Further, he presents analogies to the characteris- 
tics of things: his erect figure resembles that of the 
terebinth; his hair, grass and vegetation; his veins 
and arteries, rivers and canals; and his bones, the 
mountains. Indeed, he possesses the characteristics 
of the animals: he is brave like a lion, timid like a 
hare, patient like a lamb, and cunning like a fox. 

From the physical, Joseph passes on to deal with 
the psychical man. Man, he says, is made up of 
three souls, vegetative, animal, and rational. Of 
these the rational soul is the highest in quality: it 
is of a spiritual substance; and its accidents are 
equally spiritual, as, for instance, conception, jus- 
tice, benevolence, etc. Imbecility, injustice, malice, 
etc., are not accidents, but are negations of the ac- 
cidents of conception, justice, and benevolence. 
Thus from the knowledge of his physical being 
man derives his conception of the material world; 
from that of his soul he acquires his conception of 
‘the spiritual world; and both of them lead to the 
cognizance of the Creator. 

The third division deals with the doctrine of God, 
the divine attributes, and similar theological prob- 


lems. Like Saadia and Bahya, though 

His The- more precisely and more systematic- 
ological ally, Joseph proves the creation of the 
Views. world (and consequently the existence 


of a Creator) from its finiteness. He 
criticizes the theory of the Motekallamin (as ex- 
pounded in the “Mahkimat Peti” of Joseph ha- 
Ro'eh), who assert that the world was produced by 
the created will of God. For him the will of God 
has existed from all eternity, and can not be sepa- 
rated from the essence of God. He claims that cre- 
ation is timeless, and that before the production of 
the spheres time did not exist. 

From the notion of the existence of God results the 
conception of the uniqueness of God; for the sup- 
position of a plurality in His essence would nullify 
the notion of His existence. What the unit is to 
other numbers—forming and embracing them, yet 
still differing from them in essence—God is to the 
created beings. With the doctrine of the unity of 
God is connected the doctrine of the divine attri- 
butes. Here Joseph is in advance of his predeces- 
sors Saadia and Bahya: and, like Maimonides, he 
concludes that no positive attributes, whether essen- 
tial or unessential, can be posited of God, who is 
indefinable. 

The fourth division deals with the duties of man, 
reward and punishment, and resurrection. Man 
must serve God with all his heart, and carry out all 
His precepts, though, owing to the weakness of his 
intellect, he may not grasp the reason for some of 
them. With Plato, J oseph says that man ought to 


know three things: (1) that there is a Creator who 
protects all and disposes of everything; (2) that 
nothing can be hidden from God; (8) that man can 
hot win the favor of God by sacrifices, but must 
gain it by good deeds. Joseph asserts man’s free 
will, without which there could be no reward or 

punishment (see FREE WILL); and he 
His Ethics. follows Saadia in the solution of the 

problem of God’s prescience. The in- 
equality in the distribution of worldly goods, the 
transitoriness of the world, the relativeness of 
the happiness procured by worldly goods, are for 
Joseph so many proofs that reward and punishment 
can take place only in the next world. He argues 
against the doctrine of bodily resurrection in the 
Messianic time. Though not himself a Motazilite, 
Joseph accepted a number’ of Motazilite theories 
and views (Schreiner, “ Der Kalam,” p. 27). 

The “‘Olam Katan ” was little studied in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and is very rarely quoted. Although 
paying a high tribute to Joseph’s learning, Maimon- 
ides, in his letter addressed to Samuel ibn Tibbon 
(“ Pe'er ha-Dor," p. 28b), acknowledges that he has 
never seen the work, in which, he believes, are ex- 
pounded the teachings of *the Brethren of Sincer- 
ity." The *'Olam Katan " is cited by David Kimhi, 
Jedaiah Bedersi, Meir ibn Aldabi, Isaac ibn Latif, 
and by the author of “Ma’amar Haskel.” It was 
edited for the first time by A. Jellinek at Leipsic in 
1904. A critical edition was published by S. Horo- 
vitz in the “Jahresbericht des Jüd.-Theol Se- 
minars,” Breslau, 1908. Joseph was the author also 
of an Arabic work on logic, entitled “Al-‘Uyun 
wal-Mudhakarat," quoted in the **Olam Katan." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah, ed. 

Amsterdam, p. 4/b : Zacuto, Sefer ha-Y uhasin, ed. Filipowski, 

p. 220; Orient, Lit. ix. 283; Jellinek, in Kerem Hemed, viii. 

98; Beer, Philosophie und Philosophische Schriftsteller der 

Juden, p. 70; idem, in Monatsschrift. iii. 159 et seq.: Zunz, 

Literaturgesch. p. 216; Sachs, Religiöse Poesie der Juden 

in Spanien, p. 289; Leopold Weinberg, Der Mikrokosmos, 

Breslau, 1888; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, pp. 255 et seq.: 

Eisler, in Centralblatt, vi. 153; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. 

p. 997; idem, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden. $ 102; 

Max Doctor, Die Philosophie der Joseph [ibn] Zaddik, 

Münster, 1595. 


G. I. BR. 


JOSEPH BEN JOHANAN: French rabbi of 
the fourteenth century. He was a native of Treves 
(wn, read by Carmoly * Troyes"), and seems to 
have been the first to adopt “Treves” asa family 
name. Heis called also “the Great” (* ha-Gadol ?), 
owing to his erudition. He emigrated to France in 
1306, and in 1348 he was rabbi of Marseilles, where 
he was prominent in a decision concerning the mar- 
riage law (Isaac de Lattes, Responsa, ed. Vienna, 
p. 88). Isaac b. Sheshet (Responsa, Nos. 271-272) 
speaks of Joseph as * the ornament of the wise men, 
the crown of the ancients.” 

Joseph's wife, also, was very learned in the Tal- 
mud; and a decision by her has been preserved by 
Simeon b. Zemah Duran (Responsa, iii., No. 789). In 
1368, when as a widow she was living in Paris, 
where her son Mattithiah was rabbi, she was excused 
from wearing the Jewish badge (“Ordonnances des 
Bois de France,” v. 498). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, Jahrb. i. 90-91; Carmoly, in Arch. Isr. 
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JOSEPH B. JOSHUA B. LEVI: Amora of 
the third century; educated by his father (Shab. 
68a; Ber. Sb; Yeb. 9a). He was the son-in-law of 
Judah ha-Nasi: and therefore his father, Joshua b. 
Levi, did him the honor to rise at his approach, in 
order to show his (Joshua's) esteem for the house of 
the patriarch (Ixid. 33b). 

Once Joseph was at the point of death, and fan- 
cied he had a glimpse of the mysteries of the world 
beyond. When he awoke from his vision he de- 
clared he had seen the highest abased and the low- 
est exalted, implying the existence of a world in 
which men are judged according to standards far 
different from earthly ones. There he had also 
heard the greeting: * Blessed is the man who came 
here with his Talmud [that is, with the proof of his 
devotion to the study of the Torah] in his hands ” 
(Pes. 50a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 105. 

S. J. Z. L. 

JOSEPH BEN JOSHUA BEN MEIR HA- 
KOHEN : Historian and physician of the sixteenth 
century; born at Avignon Dec. 20, 1496; died at 
Genoa in 1575 or shortly after. His family orig- 
inally lived at Cuenca, then at Chuete, Spain; when 
the Jews were expelled from Spain it settled at 
Avignon. At the age of five Joseph left Avignon 
with his father and went to Genoa, where they re- 
mained until 1516; driven from that city, they went 
to Novi, but returned to Genoa in 1588, where Jo- 
seph practised medicine for twelve years. On June 
8, 1550, he and all his coreligionists there were 
driven from Genoa as a consequence of the rivalry 
of the non-Jewish physicians. Joseph then set- 
tled at Voltaggio, at the request of the citizens 
of that small town, practising there down to 1567. 
When the Jews were driven out of the territory of 
Genoa, he went to Costeletto (Montferrat), where 
he was very well received; in 1571 he was again es- 
tablished at Genoa, where he died. 

Joseph ha-Kohen had three sons (Joshua, Isaac, 
Judah) and two daughters. He was highly re- 
garded, not only as historian and physician, but also 
for the interest he took in all Jewish matters. One 
of his chief concerns was the release of the many 
Jewish captives taken by the vessels of the Italian 
republics and by the Corsairs; as in 1582, when 
André Doria captured many Jews on taking Co- 
ron, Patras, and Zante; in 1585, when the emperor 
Charles V. took Tunis; in 1542, when the galleys 
of Cegala Visconti had imprisoned a number of 
Jews. 

In Hebrew literature Joseph ha-Kohen achieved 
prominence by two great historical works. The first 
of these, “Dibre ha-Yamim le-Malke Zarfat we- 
‘Otoman,” is in the nature of a history of the 
world, in the form of annals, in which he repre- 
sents the sequence of events asa confliet between 
Asia and Europe, between Islam and Christianity, 
the protagonist for Islam being the mighty Turkish 
empire, and for Christianity, France. With these two 
great groups he connects European history, begin- 
ning with the downfall of the Roman empire. The 
work was completed Nov., 1533, printed the next 
year at Venice, and reprinted at Amsterdam in 1733; 
parts were translated into German and French; the 


entire work was issued in English, but badly trans- 
lated, by Bialloblotzky. 

Joseph was a careful historian. He gathered his 
facts from all possible sources, made notes, kept 
registers, and conducted a wide correspondence. He 
added continually to the first redaction of his works, 
carefully dating each one. Of the *'Emcek" he 
made, or caused to be made, at least nine copies; of 
the * Book of India,” at least five. His work is val- 
uable also on account of its brilliant narrative, ex- 
cellent characterization, and fine Biblical stvle. 
Having lived in Italy from his childhood and be- 
come acquainted with persons prominent politically, 
he is a valuable source for the history of his time; 
concerning many events, he had closely examined 
competent witnesses. Ile also mentions a number 
of important facts ignored by other historians. He 
is less happy in the treatment of ancient history, 
for whieh he often was obliged to consult untrust- 
worthy sources. 

In writing his annals Joseph ha-Kohen at first in- 
tended to devote à special work to the great Jewish 
persecutions, with which he had become acquainted 


‘through then unused sources, and accounts of which 


he inserted in the annals. This idea he 
His Jew- carried out, drawing upon Samuel 
ish Annals. Usque's *Consolacam as Tribulaco- 
ens de Ysrael” (1557), in his *'Emek 
ha-Bakah," in which he dwells upon the sorrows aud 
sufferings the Jews endured in various countries in 
the course of centuries. The book, which is à mar- 
tyrology from beginning to end, closes with the 
24th of Tammuz, 5885 (1575). The author's mod- 
eration and self-control are admirable. He does not 
make use either of the chronicle of Abraham ibn 
Daud or of those written by any of the other Judxo- 
Spanish chroniclers. Variants to the printed text 
will be found in “R. E. J.” x. 248, xvi. Ò. 

Joseph ha-Kohen began this work in 1558, at 
Voltaggio, and concluded it, in its initial form, 
toward the end of 1563, the book circulating in Italy 
in manuscript. It was finally carried by the author 
down to 1575. M. Letteris has edited it with notes 
(Vienna, 1852), and M. Wiener has issued a German 
translation (Leipsic, 1858). 

Joseph ben Joshua wrote also a Hebrew version, 
with the title * Mekiz Nirdamim," of Meir Algua- 
dez's Spanish medical work giving prescriptions for 
the healing of various diseases; to these prescrip- 
tions he added some of his own (comp. Wolf, * Bibl. 
Hebr." iv. 858 et seg. ; Steinschneider, in Berliner’s 
“Magazin,” x. 166; edem, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 775; 
idem, in “J. Q. R.” xv. 137). 

Less known is his work upon the New World 
(“Dibre ha-Yamim ”). jit contains a reference to 
Columbus (whom, however, he confounds with Ame- 
rigo); the-work is very meager in its information 
(Harrisse, in “Centralblatt für Bibli- 
othekswesen," 1888, p. 186). After 
writing it he became acquainted with 
Francisco Lopez de Gomara’s * Histo- 
ria General de las Indias” and Joan Boemus’ “ Om- 
nium Gentium Mores Leges et Ritus." From these, iu 
1557, he compiled his “Mazzib Gebulot ‘Ammim ” 
(see Deut. xxxii. 6), a history of the conquest of 
Mexico, to which headded a full account of the dis- 


Other 
Works. 
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coveries of Columbus. A small work of a different 

kind was his “Peles ha-Shemot,” written in 1561, 

containing an alphabetical list of Hebrew nouns, 

with Scripture illustrations of their occurrence given 
for the purpose of fixing their gender—a matter in 
which (as he says) “many writers in Hebrew erred.” 

He also compiled, in 1567, a book of polite formulas 

to be used in addressing letters, and a large number 

of verses, which are found, written in his own hand, 
at the end of his works. A large number of letters, 
evidently meant to serve as models, are found in the 

MSS. Rabbinowicz, No. 129 (now in the library of 

the Alliance Israélite Universelle at Paris); two- 

thirds of these are by Joseph ha-Kohen; they give 

a good insight into his private life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Letteris, introduetion to the Hebr. edition 
of ‘Emek ha-Bakah; Wiener, introduction to the German 
edition of the same work ; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 324 ct seq.; 
especially Isidore Loeb, Josef Haccoher ct les Chroniqueurs 
Juifs, in R. E. J. xvi. 28 et seq. (also published separately). 


See also R. Gottheil, Columbus in Jewish Literature, in 
Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 129 et seq. 
E. N.—G. 


JOSEPH BEN JUDAH IBN ‘AKNIN (in 
Arabie, Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn Yahya ibn 
Sham‘un al-Sabti [7.e., “of Ceuta"] al-Magh- 
rabi): Disciple of Moses Maimonides; born about 
1160; died 1226. For the first twenty-five years of 
his life he lived with his father, who was an artisan 
at Ceuta in Maghreb. His youth fell in the period 
of the religious persecution of the Jews by the fa- 


natic ‘Abd al-Mu'min; and he had probably, like. 


Maimonides and other Jews, to abstain from publicly 
practising any Jewish rite. He may have been 
compelled to learn the Koran; but he certainly was 
instructed in the Bible and in Hebrew literature. 
This contradiction between the outward appearance 
aud the inner conviction ceased as soon às circum- 
stances permitted him to leave the country. He 
must then have been about twenty- 
Physician five years old, as he was already en- 
and Poet. gaged in the practise of medicine 
(Munk, * Notice sur Joseph b. Jehu- 
dah,” in “Jour. Asiatique," 1842, p. 14). When 
not occupied with professional work he wrote He- 
brew poems, which were known to Al-Harizi, and in 
his “'Tahkemoni” (xviii.) the latter speaks highly of 
them. Maimonides, to whom Joseph sent his poems 
together with other compositions from Alexandria, 
was not so lavish with his praise. He appreciated 
only the great longing for higher studies which 
found expression in Joseph's poems. 

To satisfy this longing Joseph went from Alex- 
andria to Fustat (Cairo) and studied logic, mathe- 
maties, and astronomy under Maimonides' direction. 
Maimonides likewise expounded the writings of the 
Prophets, because Joseph seemed perplexed as to the 
possibility of reconciling the teachings of the Proph- 
ets with the results of metaphysical research. Mai- 
monides advised patience and systematic study; but 
the disciple left Fustat before Maimonides had com- 
pleted his course of lectures on the Prophets (Mai- 
monides, “Moreh Nebukim,” Introduction) His 


stay with Maimonides was short (Munk, le. p. 84) 


—less than two years. He went further east and 
Settled in Aleppo. Here he established himself as a 
medical practitioner, married, and made a success- 


ful commercial journey which enabled him to live 
henceforth independently and free from care. It 
was probably in the course of this journey that he 
witnessed at Bagdad the burning of the works of the 
philosopher ‘Abd al-Salam (1192). 
After the departure of Joseph from Fustat the in- 
tercourse between master and disciple 
Correspond- was continued in writing. Maimon- 


ence with ides’ “Moreh Nebukim” (Guide for 
Maimon- the Perplexed) was written for Joseph 
ides. and for those like him who found 


it difficult to harmonize the results 
of philosophical research with the teachings of the 
Prophets, 

Joseph, however, was not convinced; for he writes 
allegoricaliy to his master as follows: “ Thy daughter 
Kimah [7.e., Maimonides’ method of reconciling the- 
ology and philosophy: the most difficult point in his 
theory seems to have been the ex planation of proph- 
ecy], whom I loved and married according to law 
and custom, in the presence of two witnesses, ‘Abd 
Allah and Ibn Rushd, turned her face from me to fol- 
low other men. There must be something wrong in 
her education, Restore the wife to her husband, ‘for 
he is à prophet.’” Maimonides replies in the same 
style, declaring the innocence of his daughter and 
the guilt of the husband; and he advises his disciple 
to have faith in God, and to be more modest and more 
careful in his utterances lest he bring evil upon 
himself. 

Joseph remained, however, a true disciple of his 
master. He abandoned his other pursuits and wished 
to open a school. Maimonides dissuaded him from 
the undertaking, unless he should do it without 
secking material profit from his teaching. When, 
thirty years later, Al-Harizi visited Aleppo (1217) 
he found Joseph in the zenith of his glory. He 
praised him as the “ Western light,” and applied to 
him the words of Scripture, “and Joseph was ruler 
over the whole land; he supplied food for all” 
(“ Tahkemoni,” xlvi. 1.). He must indeed have had 
great authority when he defended his master and 
silenced the opposition expressed by some rabbis in 
Bagdad against the works of Maimonides. The lat- 
ter, true to his character, exhorted Joseph to mod- 
eration, begging him, being young in years, not 
to oppose an old rabbi whose authority was recog- 
nized in the congregation (see * Birkat Abraham,” 
Lyck, 1859; * Zikronot," ii.: a letter written by Mai- 
monides in 1192). ' 

Joseph was twice married: by the first wife he 
had two daughters; by the second, several sons. 

His poems are all lost except one in praise of Mai- 
monides (see Maimonides, * Kobez,” ed. A. Lichten- 

berg, ii. 29, Leipsic, 1859), and the be- 


His ginning of another preserved by Al- 
Works.  Harizi(*Tahkemoni," xviii; Munk, 


Lc. p. 49). He wrote also a treatise on 
three problems: (1) the nature of the Absolute; 
(2) the derivation of all things from the Absolute; 
and (8) “creatio ex nihilo." Not satisfied with his 
master's explanation, he submits to the consider- 
ation of Maimonides a new solution of his own. The 
treatise was written in Arabic. but it is known only 
in the Hebrew translation published by M. Levy, 
* Drei Abhandlungen," Berlin, 1879. Either this es- 
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say musthave been written before Maimonides wrote 

the “Guide,” or the “unsatisfactory explanations” 

referred to are those given by Maimonides in that 
work. 

Ibn ‘Aknin wrote also an allegorical commentary 
on Canticles (Salfeld, * Hohelied," pp. 81-85, Berlin, 
1979). Two of his writings on Talmudical subjects 
are referred to by himself and are probably identical 
with an introduction (edited by Gritz, Breslau, 
1871), and a treatise on Talmudic weightsand meas- 
ures, extant in Hebrew translations. He wrote also 
an ethical work entitled “ Tabb al-Nufus,” fragments 
of which, in Arabic and Hebrew, have been pub- 
lished by Güdemann in his “Das Jüdische Unter- 
richtswesen,” pp. 42 e¢ seq. (Vienna, 1873). The iden- 
tity of the author of “Tabb al-Nufus” with Ibn 
'Aknin has been questioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to Munk, as above, Steinschneider, 
in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 31, pp. 45 et seq.; 
Neubauer, in Monatsschrift, 1870. pp. 948 et seq.: M. Fried- 
lander, Guide of the Perpleved of Maimonides, part i., note 1. 
K. M. F. 
JOSEPH BEN KALONYMUS HA-NAK- 

DAN: German Masorite and liturgical poet; flour- 

ished in the first half of the thirteenth century. He 

was the author of a long acrostic poem on the ac- 
cents, with a commentary. Joseph composed also 
liturgical poems, among which were: DW). 9N 
and woy 55. found in the French manuscript Mah- 
zor of 1278; a dirge beginning with *533 59N and 

a selibah beginning with NVIP DON PYN, on the 

martyrs of Fulda. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 835; idem, Z. G. p. 
jii.; Landshuth, “Ammude ha- Abodah, p. 95; Steinschnei- 
der, Jewish Literature, p. 139. 

G. I. Dn. 

JOSEPH KARA. See Kara, JOSEPH BEN 
SIMEON. 

JOSEPH, KING OF THE CHAZARS. Sce 
CHAZARS. 

JOSEPH (JOSE) B. KISMA: Tanna of the first 
and second centuries; contemporary and senior of 
Hananiah b. Teradion. He is never cited in connec- 
tion with halakot, but some ethical and eschatolog- 
ical sayings of his are preserved in the Talmud. He 
prized association with scholars more than gold; 
and when à rich man once offered him great wealth 
as an inducement to follow him to a place where no 
sages lived, hedeclinedit: *Ifallthe precious metals 
of the world were offered me, I would not live but 
in the atmosphere of the Torah; as David has said, 
‘The Law of Thy mouth is better unto me than 
thousands of gold and silver'" (Ps. exix. 72). Nev- 
ertheless, when, in disregard of the Roman prohibi- 
tion against teaching the Law, Hananiah b. Teradion 
held public assemblies and taught, Jose endeavored 
to dissuade him from pursuing that dangerous 
course (see HANANIAH B. TERADION) This came to 
the ears of the Romans, and when Jose died the 
foremost among them attended his funeral (‘Ab. 
Zarah 18a). On one occasion at the bet ha-midrash 
of Tiberias, he witnessed a warm controversy be- 
tween Jose b. Halafta and Eleazar b. Shammua‘, in 
which the debaters became so excited that they rent 
a scroll between them; thereupon he severely repri- 
manded them, and predicted that the bet ha-midrash 
eventually would be converted into a pagan temple. 


It is said that his prediction was fulfilled (Yer. 
Shek.ii.47a). Asked by his pupils * When will the 
Messiah come?" he exacted from them a promise 
not to call for signs to satisfy them of the accuracy 
of his prediction before he answered their question; 
and when they had promised, he replied: * When 
this gate shall have twice fallen and been restored, 
and fallen again, then, before it shall be restored 
the third time, the Messiah will come.? Before his 
death he ordered that his coffin be placed deep in 
the ground ; for, said he, *a time will come when to 
every palm in Babylonia a Persian horse will be 
tethered, and out of every coffin in Palestine Median 
horses will feed” (Sanh. 98a et seq.). 

The word * Kismah ” is a locative noun, probably 
identical with * Kesam,” by which Targ. Yer. (Num. 
xxxiv. 4) renders “Azmon.” Neubauer (“ G. T." p. 
230) suggests its identity with *Kasmeya," name of 
a place in Upper Galilee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ay. Tan. i. 401; Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., 


iv. 174. 

S. S. 5. M. 

JOSEPH HA-KOHEN. Sec JOSEPE BEN 
JOSHUA BEN MEÏR HA-KONEN WA-SEFARDI. 

JOSEPH DE LAMEGO. See CaParErno, 
JOSEPH. 

JOSEPH (B. JACOB) OF MANDEVILLE 
(MORELL): French exegete; pupil of Abraham 
ibn Ezra. He wrote a supercommentary on that 
scholar’s commentary on Exodus (Neubauer, * Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1284, 9). It is probable that 
he is identical with the Joseph b. Jacob to whom 
Abraham ibn Ezra dedicated his “ Yesod Mora.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. vi. 415; Jacobs, Jews of Ange- 

vin England, pp. 29, 80, 263. 

G. J. 

JOSEPH BEN MEIR: Liturgical poet of the 
thirteenth century; perhaps uncle of Meir of Ro- 
thenburg. He was the author of a dirge beginning 
with the words mw) ANY tp WwooN, which is be- 
lieved to have been written on the occasion. of the 
burning of the Talmud at Paris. It is possible that 
Joseph is identical with Joseph ben Mcir of Saulieu, 
whom Meir of Rothenburg cites as having been his ` 
master (comp. Gross, “ Gallia Judaica,” p. 575). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 482; Fuenn, Keneset 

“israel, p. 482. 

S. S. I. Br. 

JOSEPH BEN MEIR TE'OMIM. Gee Tr’o- 

MIM, JOSEPH BEN MEIn. 
. JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI GERSHON 
HA-KOHEN: Polish Talmudist; born at Cracow 
1510; died 1591. He began his studies in the Tal- 
mud at an early age, and became the head of a 
yeshibah founded for him by his father-in-law. The 
many pupils who attended this school soon made 
him famous for his scholarship; and his views on 
religious questions were widely sought. Solomon 
Luria was one of his correspondents, , 

Joseph was the author of “She’erit Yosef” (Cra- 
cow, 1590), containing responsa and discussions on 
various rabbinical subjects, as well as a commentary 
on the “ Mordekai,” treating Nezikin, Berakot, and 
Mo‘ed. In the preface the author states that he 
published this work at the request of his sons, Tan- 
huma and Aaron Moses, who were members of the 
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Jewish community of Cracow. He also corrected 
the manuscript from which was printed the “ Aggu- 
dah” of Alexander Suslin ha-Kohen of Frankfort. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, p. 23, Lemberg, 
1874; Rabinowitz, Ha‘arot we-Tikkunim, p. 6, Lyck, 1875; 
Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, p. 4b, Cracow, 1888; B. Friedberg, 
. Gesch. der Hebrüischen Typographie in Krakau, p. 8, ib. 


1900. 
S. S. B. Fn. 


JOSEPH BEN MORDECAI HA-KOHEN: 
Turkish rabbi and liturgist of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; born in Jerusalem. He wasa 
pupil of Moses Galante (the younger), whose * Zebah 
ha-Shelamim” he brought to Amsterdam, where it 
was printed in 1708. Joseph wrote * Dibre Yosef” 
(Venice, 1751), a collection of homilies, and * Sha'are 
Yerushalayim " (2b. 1707), hymns and songs to be 
recited on the week-days in praise of Jerusalem, 
partly of his own composition and partly by other 
authors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 116 ; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodt. col. 1508. 

K. M. SEL. 

JOSEPH B. MORDECAI TROKI. 
TROKI, JOSEPH B. MORDECAI. 

JOSEPH, MORRIS: English rabbi; born in 
London May 28, 1848; educated at Jews’ College in 
that city. He was appointed rabbi of the North 
London Synagogue in 1868, and in 1874 went to the 
Old Hebrew Congregation of Liverpool, where he 
officiated as preacher until 1882. He became dele- 
gate senior minister of the West London Synagogue 
in 1898, when Professor Marks retired from active 
service. Joseph has published a collection of ser- 
mons, “The Ideal in Judaism,” London, 1898, and a 
valuable popular work on Jewish theology, entitled 
“Judaism as Creed and Life," 7. 1903. His posi- 
tion is conservative, midway between Reform and 
strict Orthodox. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, London, 1903. 


See 


JOSEPH (JOSLEIN) BEN MOSES: Bava- 
rian Talmudist; born at Hoohstüdt about 1420; 
died after 1488. A few details of Joseph's life are 
known through his * Leket Yosher," of which only 
one copy is extant in manuscript (Munich MSS., 
Nos. 404, 405). Having studied for five years under 
Israel Isserlein, Joseph traveled to the Rhine prov- 
inces, but returned to his teacher, whose decisions, 
at the request of his fellow students, he committed 
to manuscript, subject to Isserlein's corrections. In 
1163, three years after Isserlein's death, Joseph be- 
gan to arrange the material for publication, continu- 
ing the task at Cremona (1474) and finishing it in 
1488. It is arranged in the order of the four Turim. 
The work, besides its halakic value, is historically 
interesting, containing as it does many passages 
bearing on the lives of Isserlein and his students and 
illustrating the manners and customs of rabbinical 
academies in that period. Judah incorporated in 
the “ Leket Yosher" the decisions of a pupil of Sha- 
lom of Austria, for which he was praised by Isser- 
lein; he included also some of the collectanea of Ju- 
dah Obernik. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Berliner, in MMonatssehrift, xviii. 131, 183; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Munich, Nos. 404-405. 
S. S. M. SEL. 


JOSEPH (JOSEL) BEN MOSES FRANK- 
FURT: Dayyan at Fürth in the first half of the 
eighteenth century; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
author of “Torat Yosef,” masorah on the Penta- 
teuch, with a commentary (Wilmersdorf, 1725). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 114; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 1515. 

D. B. Man. 

JOSEPH B. MOSES PHINEHAS (surnamed 
Ha-Zaddik): Polish rabbi; born 1726; died at Po- 
sen 1801. He wasa man of wealth and influence, 
and of great piety. His father-in-law, R. Ezekiel Lan- 
dau of Prague, frequently cites him in his “ Noda‘ bi- 
Yehudah.” Joseph was successively rabbi of Ya- 
worow, Sokoli, and Posen. He was the author of 
“Zikron She’erit Yosef” (Kolomea, 1881), novelle 
on the Babylonian Talmud. 

Joseph was succeeded in the rabbinate of Posen 
by his brother Samuel, author of “Bet Shemuel 
Aharon,” who had been rabbiof Tarnopol. Samuel 
died at Posen in 1806. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, Gesch. der Judenin Posen, in Mo- 
natsschrift, v. 14, 87-88, 261-262; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at 
Kedoshim, p. 69; M. Straschun, Likkute Shoshannim, p. 78, 
No. 1536; Elazar Kohen, Kin’at Soferim, p. 82b, Lemberg, 


1899. 
P. Wr 


S. S. 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF TRANI. See 
TRANI, JOSEPH B. MOSES DI. 

JOSEPH BEN MOSES OF TROYES: French 
Talmudist of the first half of the twelfth century. 
Isaac ben Samuel the Elder quotes in his responsa 
Talmudic explanations which he received orally 
from Josephof Troyes. The latter is probably iden- 
tical with Joseph ben Moses, who was an elder con- 
temporary of Rabbenu Tam. The latter addresses 
Joseph in a letter as “my honored teacher"; while 
Joseph designates R. Tam as one of his most inti- 
mate friends, and regrets that he has been obliged 
to leave the place (Troyes) where R. Tam is stay- 
ing. It is doubtful whether this Joseph is identical 
with the tosafist Joseph ben Moses who is quoted 
in the earlier tosafot to Yoma 20b and in Judah Sir 
Leon’s tosafot to Ber. 22b. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 238; Zunz, Z. G. 


p. 38. 
A. PE. 


BA 


JOSEPH HA-NAGID. See NacpELA (Nac- 
RELA), ABU HUSAIN JOSEPH IBN. 

JOSEPH NASI OF NAXOS. 
JOSEPH (JOAO MIGUES). l 

JOSEPH BEN NATHAN OFFICIAL (sur- 
named ha-Mekanne = “the Zealot”): French con- 
troversialist; lived, probably at Sens, in the thir- 
teenth century. He was a descendant of Todros 
Nasi of Narbonne. His father held a public office 
to which Joseph probably succeeded; whence the 
surname “ Official.” Coming thus in contact with 
high officials and ecclesiastical dignitaries, Joseph, 
like his father, was often invited to take part in re- 
ligious controversies, in which he acquired great 
skill. Accounts. of these controversies, together 
with those of his father and of some French rabbis, 
were collected by Joseph in a work entitled “ Yosef 
ha-Mekanne ” or “ Teshubot ha-Minim,” which is still 
extant in manuscript (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Hebr. MS. No. 712; Bteinschneider, “Cat. Hamburg 


See NASI, 
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Hebr. MSS.” No. 187, 7). The Christian personages 
who figure in the discussions are: Pope Gregory 
(probably Gregory X.); the bishops of Sens, Mans, 
Meaux, Vannes, Anjou, Poitiers, Angouléme, and St. 
Malo; the bishop of the king (St. Louis); the con- 
fessor of the queen (probably Guillaume of Au- 
vergne); the chancellor; friars of the Cordelier and 
Jacobite orders; and some Jewish converts. All the 
Christian dogmas which are derived from Scriptural 
texts, such as the immaculate conception, the divin- 
ity of Jesus, his mission on earth, his 

Controver- birth, death, and resurrection, are ana- 
sies with lyzed and discussed; and there occur 

Officials. refutations of some attacks on Juda- 


isin, such as the accusation of ritual 
murder, which the chancellor endeavored to base 
upon Num. xxiii. 24. 

The characteristic feature of these controversies, 
which in the main have no claim to great originality 
as regards the arguments used, is the freedom of 
speech and boldness displayed by the Jewish partic- 
ipants, who do not content themselves with stand- 
ing upon the defensive, but very often attack their 
opponents not with dialectics, but with clever repar- 
tee. Of this kind of controversy the following may 
serve as examples: 

Nathan ben Meshullam was asked to give a reason 
for the duration of the present exile, while that of 
Babylon, which was inflicted upon the Jews as a 
punishment for the worst of crimes, idolatry, lasted 
only seventy years. He answered: “ Because in the 
time of the First Temple the Jews used to make stone 
images of Astarte and statues which had no chance 

of duration, while in the time of the 
Examples. Second Temple they deified one of 

themselves, Jesus, to whom they ap- 
plied the holy prophecies, and thus created a durable 
idol which attracted many worshipers. The grav- 
ity of the fault, therefore, occasioned equal severity 
in the punishment.” 

Nathan was also asked why the usual expression 
“ And God saw that it was good” is lacking in the 
account of the second day of the Creation, to which 
he replied: * Because among thé things done on that 
day was the division of the waters, which God had 
foreseen would be used for idolatrous purposes 
[baptism ]." 

Elijah, Joseph ben Nathan's brother, was asked 
by the chancellor why the Mosaic law declared 
contact with, or being in the presence or neighbor- 
hood of, a dead body to be a cause of impurity. 
“Because,” answered he, * God foresaw that a time 
would come when a nation would pretend that 
He had voluntarily submitted Himself to death; 
therefore He,showed Himself so severe against the 
impurities of death.” 

Joseph’s compilation furnishes much valuable in- 
formation concerning the condition of the French 
Jews in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
numerous accusations brought against them by the 
Christian population, such as ritual murder and the 
crucifixion of Jesus, found an echo in the discus- 
sions. In an explanation of a text may very often 
be detected an expression of the anguish of the per- 
secuted. 

Although the “ Yosef ha-Mekanne " is nowhere ex- 


pressly quoted, it may be assumed that it was used 
by the polemists. The * Nizzahon Yashan," pub- 
lished by Wagenseil, and the “ Nizza- 
Influence. hon" of Lipmann of Mülhausen have 
some analogical passages. A great 
number of the answers of Joseph are reproduced 
almost verbatim in many Bible commentaries of 
French origin. Specimens of such commentaries, 
in which many passages can thus be traced, were 
published by Berliner in his * Peletat Soferim " and 
by Neubauer in Geiger's * Zeitschrift" (1871). 
Joseph seems to have been the author also of a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, and of the Hebrew 
version of the controversy of Jehiel of Paris, at the 


end of which is a short poem containing his initials. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Orient, Lit. 1847, p. 8t; Carmoly, in 
Ben Chananja, 1861, p. 204; idem, in La France Israelite, 
p. 158; Zunz, Z. G. pp. St, 86; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 142, 367; 
Zadoe Kahn, in R. E. J. i. 222 et seq., iii. 1. et seq.; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 232. : 
S. S. I Bn. 


JOSEPH NAZIR BEN HAYYIM MOSES 
HA-LEVI: Palestinian rabbi; born at Hebron 
about 1650; died probably at Cairo 1719. Hestudied 


.under Moses Galante and became rabbi at Hebron, 


from which community he was sent to Europe to 

solicit alms. Zebi Ashkenazi met him in this capacity 

at Belgrade in 1679, and states that the name “ Nazir” 
was given him asa Nazarite (“Hakam Zebi,” No. 

168) Joseph ha-Levi wrote two volumes of re- 

sponsa under the title ^ Matteh Yosef” (Constanti- 

nople, 1717-26), edited by his son-in-law, Jeshua 
rt (Shababo) Joseph also edited the responsa 

(* Ginnat Weradim,” čb. 1717-19) of his friend Abra- 

ham ben Mordecai ha-Levi, whom he succeeded as 

rabbi of Cairo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1450; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. iii. 390. 

D. L. Grit. 
JOSEPH BEN NOAH HA-BASRI (Abu 

Ya‘kub Yusuf ibn Nuh): Karaitescholar of the 

eighth and ninth centuries; brother of Nissim ben 

Noah. He translated the Pentateuch into Arabic, 

with a commentary, an abridgment (^ talkhis”) of 

which was made by Abu al-Faraj Harun, and excerpts 
from which, on Numbers and Deuteronomy,are given 
by ‘Ali ben Sulaiman in his Pentateuch commentary, 

Hadassi says that Joseph recognized only two canons 

for religious law: Scripture (3113) and harmony in 

the totality (yiap) of the laws; and that he rejected 

logical deduction (wm; “ Eshkol ha-Kofer," § 168). 
Luzki confounded Joseph ben Noah with Joseph 

al-Kirkisani, and attributed to the former the “Sefer. 

ha-Ma'or," which really belonged to the latter (* Dod 

Mordekai," p. 11b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, i. 25, ii. 73; 
Fürst, Gesch. des Kardert. i. 119; Gottlober, Bikkoret le- 
Toledot ha-Keraim, p. 177; Frankel, in Ersch and Gruber, 
Encyc. section ii. part xxxiii., p. 15; Harkavy, in Stade's 
Zeitschrift, 1881, p. 158; Poznanski, in R. E. J. xxxiii. 215; 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 450; idem, Die Arabische 
Literatur der Juden, § 38. 


K. I. Bn. 

JOSEPH (MAESTRO) DE NOVES: French 
physician of Avignon who lived in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and was highly esteemed 
throughout the south of France (Joseph Colon, Re- 
sponsa, No. 181). During the first part of the seven- 
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teenth century a rabbi of the same name, Joseph de 
Noves, lived at Nicopolis, Bulgaria; he wrote pref- 
aces to Abraham di Boton’s “Lehem Mishneh " and 
Abraham ibn Asus’ * Lehem Abbirim." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 391. 

G. 5. K. 

JOSEPH B. PETROS: Palestinian amora of 
the first generation (8d cent.). He was the father 
of Joshua b. Levi’s first wife (Yer. M. K. iii. 5). 
He stood in friendly relations with Bar Kappara and 
had a discussion with him in regard to the exposi- 
tion of a certain Biblical verse (Gen. R. xciv.). He 
is mentioned also as having had an argument with 
Zabdai b. Levi on a point of Biblical exegesis. 


Sole RR DUO HeEQQ ee Ro ne eee 
S. 8, A. S. W. 
JOSEPH B. PHINEHAS. See FRANKFORT- 

ON-THE-MAIN. 

JOSEPH IBN PLAT (oSp, rarely N55; not 
“Pilat,” as Grütz deduces from the form nx, oc- 
curring oncein * Temim De‘im,” p. 40; and not iden- 
tical with Ibn Bulat, or Bolat, of Estella): Rabbinical 
authority of the twelfth century; born presumably 
in southern Spain, whence he went to Provence and 
settled in Lunel, though Epstein is of opinion that 
he was born in the Byzantine empire. If this is so, 
he may be identical with the Joseph ibn nNP»5 whom 
Benjamin of 'Tudela met in Damascus (* Itinerary," 
ed. Asher, i. 48). He also spent some time in Rome, 
and may have traveled in France, Lorraine, Lom- 
bardy, and Spain. According to Joseph ibn Zaddik, 
he was flourishing in the year 1205; according to 
Abraham b. Solomon of Torrutiel, he died in 1925; 
but according to others he died before 1198. Abra- 
ham b. David, Asher b. Meshullam, and Zerahiah 
ha-Levi Gerondi, all of Lunel, received oral instruc- 
tion from him, and he corresponded with Zerahiah, 
and also with Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, 
Maimonides, and Abraham b. Isaac of Narbonne. 
He wrote a treatise on the prayers entitled “ Tikkun 
Soferim,” of which a fragment is extant. His hala- 
kic treatises, commentaries on various Talmudic 
books, such as Nedarim and Hullin, are quoted in 
the "'Ittur" (ii. 18c), the “Kol Bo” (No. 106), and 
“Shittah Mekubbezet " to Nedarim (fol. 7d), and ex- 
tracts are to be found in the Pardes; his name, how- 
ever, is cited in the last-named only in one long 
citation on the Benedictions (ed. Constantinople, fol. 
39b-41c). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ibn Zaddik, Chronicles, ed. Neu- 
bauer, p. 94; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 80; Zunz, Ritus, 
p. 26; idem, in Geiger's Wiss. Zeit. Jiid. Theol. ii. 308, 312; 
Solomon ben Adret, Responsa, No. 18; Kol Bo, Nos. 5, 8, 
106; Auerbach, Sefer ha-Eshkol, Introduetion, pp. x. e£ seq.; 
Gratz, Gesch. vi. 287 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 284 et seq.; 
A. Epstein, in Monatsschrift, xli. 475, xliv. 290. 


M. K.—G. 
JOSEPH PORAT BEN MOSES (French, 
DON BENDIT): Tosafist of the thirteenth cen- 


tury. The surname “Porat” is an allusion to Gen. 
xlix. 22. According to Gross, J oseph Porat is iden- 


tical with Joseph of Caen, who is cited by Samuel 
of Falaise as a rabbinical authority; but he can not, 
as supposed by Dembitzer (“Ha-Hoker,” ii. 48 et 
seq.), be identified with Joseph ben Moses of Troyes, 
the codisciple and opponent of Jacob Tam. J oseph 
Porat was the pupil, and perhaps the grandson, of 


Samuel ben Meir (RaSHBaM), but certainly was not 
his son, as erroneously given by Zacuto (“Sefer ha- 
Yuhasin,” ed. London, p. 218). Joseph Porat wrote 
acommentary on the Talmud, fragments of which are 
found in the Tosafot to Shabbat (52a) and Yoma (87b, 
46a). According to Dembitzer (/.c.), all the passages 
cited in the Tosafot in the name of Joseph without 
any further indication are to be attributed to Joseph 
Porat, whois probably also the author of a mathemat- 
ical work found in the Oppenheim collection under 
the name of Joseph ben Moses Zarfati. Probably itis 
Joseph Porat who is designated as “ Joseph, grandson 
of Samuel ben Meir,” in the manuscript commentary 


on the Pentateuch in the Bodleian Library (Neu- 
bauer, i Cat. Bodl- Hebr- MSS. " No. 27 :; see, how- 
ever, Neubauer in Geiger’s “ Zeitschrift,” ix. 216). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 548. 
S. S. I. Bn. 
JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL. See Boxrizs, Jo- 
SEPH BEN SAMUEL. 


JOSEPH, SAMUEL A.: Australian pioneer and 
politician ; born in London 1824; died in Sydney, New 
South Wales, Sept. 25, 1898. At the age of eight- 
een he emigrated to New Zealand, and there acquired 
so thorough a knowledge of the native language that 
he acted as interpreter to Sir George Grey when the 
latter undertook his expedition to pacify the Maoris. 
In 1855 Joseph removed to Sydney, where he became 
associated in business with Jacob Levi Montefiore. 
He was a member first of the lower and then of the 
upper house of the legislative assembly, besides 
filling the offices of president of the chamber of 
commerce and chairman of the City Bank. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Sept. 30, 1898. 
J G. L. 


JOSEPH SAMUEL BEN ABRAHAM BEN 
JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM BARUCH BEN 
NERIAH: French rabbi; born at Aix, Provence; 
flourished at Avignon toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Like his father, Abraham ben Jo- 
seph of Aix, he was an adherent of Abba Mari of 
Lunel. During the religious controversy of 1303- 
1906, which greatly excited the whole of southern 
France, he sent assurances of his support to Solomon 
ben Adret of Barcelona, who calls him, in the cor- 
respondence between the two, “Joseph ben Samuel 
ben Abraham." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac de Lattes, Responsa, pp. 41. 44, 45; 
Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Français, pp. 517, 675. 


G, S. K 

JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL HA-HAZZAN 
(also called Joseph ha-Mashbir): Karaite hakam 
of Halicz, Galicia; died in 1700; pupil of R. Nissim. 
He was the author of the following works, none of 
which has been published: “Porat Yosef,” on He- 
brew grammar and on the excellence of the Hebrew 
language; “Sheber Yosef,” on religious philosophy ; 
“ Birke Yosef,” the subject of which is not known; 
a commentary on the ten Karaite articles of faith; 
“Ner Hokmah” or “Perush Seder ha-Tefillah,” a 
commentary on the prayer-book. The last-named 
work remained unfinished at the time of the death . 
of the author. Joseph composed also numerous 
liturgical poems, which have been inserted in the 
Karaite prayer-book. A funeral oration was pro- 
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nounced over him by Mordecai, author of “ Dod Mor- 
dekai,” who had consulted him on the answer he was 
to give to Jacob Trigland about the origin of Karaism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. iii. 88; Neubauer, 

Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 13. 

K. I. BR. 

JOSEPH BEN SAMUEL IBN REY: Ital. 
ian rabbi; died prematurely in Venice April 2, 1608, 
His epitaph (Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr." iv. 1213) leaves 
it to be supposed that his surname was an equiva- 
lent for “son of a king.” Wolf, however (2.), 
spells it "9 (= “ Dei”). He was the author of a work 
entitled “Sefer Massoret,” a treatise on the Masorah, 
in which he endeavored to prove that there are no 
reasonless or unjustified repetitions in the Bible. 
Joseph is mentioned by Samuel Aboab in his re- 
sponsa * Debar Shemuel” (No. 506). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisracl, p. 509; Mortara, 
Indice, p. 54; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1520. 


D. M. SEL. 


JOSEPH SHALLIT BEN ELIEZER RI- 
CHETTI (RIQUETI): Italian scholar; born at 
Safed, Palestine; lived in the second half of the 
seventeenth century at Verona, where he directed 
a Talmudical school. He was the author of * Hox- 
mat ha-Mishkan ” or “Iggeret Meleket ha-Mishkan " 
(Mantua, 1676), on the construction of the First 
Temple. He also published a map of Palestine 
which Zunz supposes to have been prepared as one 
of the illustrations of a Passover Haggadah. Be- 
sides his own works Joseph edited * Hibbur Ma'asiy- 
yot” (Venice, 1646), a collection of moral tales, and 
Gershon ben Asher’s * Yihus ha-Zaddikim,” to which 
he added notes of his own (Mantua, 1676). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 

213; Zunz, in Asher’s edition of Benjamin of Tudela’s Mas- 

sa‘ot, ii. 286; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1526; Mortara, 

Indice, p. dt. 

G. I. Br. 

JOSEPH BEN SHESHET LATIMI: Span- 
ish liturgical poet; lived at Lerida in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. In 1808 he wrote a prayer 
entitled “Elef Alfin” (comp. Dan. vii. 10), consist- 
ing of one thousand words, each word beginning 
with the letter N, and each verse with the last word 
of the preceding. The “Elef Alfin ” was included 
in the collection “Kobez Wikkuhim,” published 
first at Constantinople, later at Breslau (1844). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 499; Landshuth, 

‘Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 98. 

G. I. Br. 

JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON (JOSEPH DAR- 
SHAN OF POSEN): German preacher; born at 
Posen in 1601; died there in 1696. Whena youth 
Joseph studied at Byelaya Tzerkov, Russia, where 
he seems to have settled, for in 1648 he was an eye- 
witness of the Chmielnicki massacres. Joseph suc- 
ceeded in escaping to his native town, where he was 
appointed preacher in 1676, holding the office till 
his death. The following three works of his ap- 
peared at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1679: “ Yesod 
Yosef,” a denunciation of certain sins; “Sedeh Bo- 
kim,” a homiletic commentary on Perek Shirah; and 
*'Tikkun Hazot,” acollection of psalms and prayers. 
Among his many unpublished works the following 
two may be mentioned: " Wa-Yekalkel Yosef,” ser- 
mons arranged in the order of the parashiyyot, and 


* Wa-Yelakket Yosef,” collectanea of cabalistic and 

midrashic works, in the same order. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 464; Perles, in 
Monatsschrift, xiv. 121; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1522. 
S. S. M. SEL. 


JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON OF CARCAS- 
SONNE: French liturgical poet of the eleventh 
century. He wrotea Hanukkah * yozer? beginning 
* Odeka ki anafta," which is mentioned by Rashi in 
his commentary on Ezek. xxi. 18. Joseph took the 
material forthis yozer from various haggadot, work- 
ing it over in a payyetanic style. It is composed of 
verses of three lines each, arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, p. 96; 
Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 123; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 614. 
S. 8. l A. PE. 
JOSEPH SOLOMON DELMEDIGO. See 

DELMEDIGO, JOSEPH SOLOMON. 

JOSEPH TAITAZAK. See TAITAZAK, JOSEPH. 


JOSEPH TOB ELEM. See BowriLs, JOSEPH 
B. SAMUEL. 

JOSEPH BEN TOBIAH: Farmerof the Egyp- 
tian royal revenues from about 220 to 198 B.c.; 
nephew, on his mother's side, of the high priest 
Onias IL; founder of the Tobiade family, which 
held an important place in the politics of Judea 
until the execution of its last member, Menelaus 
(162 B.c.). When Ox1as withheld the tribute at the 
time of Ptolemy IV., Philopator, Athenion was sent 
to Judea to insist upon its payment. Onias, how- 
ever, persisted in his attitude, and when matters 
came to a crisis Joseph hastened from his native vil- 
lage Phicola to Jerusalem, remonstrated with his 
uncle for thus endangering the welfare of the Jews, 
and succeeded in obtaining permission to go to Al- 
exandria to settle the matter with Ptolemy himself. 
He then convoked the people in the court of the 
Temple, tranquilized them in regard to the issue of 
the conflict, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
leader. As such he received Ptolemy’s ambassador 
with the greatest honors, made him costly presents, 
and persuaded him to return to Alexandria, whither 
he promised to follow soon afterward. 

Having no means of his own, Joseph borrowed 
money from friends in Samaria so as to appear with 
dignity at the Egyptian court, and proceeded to Al- 
exandria. Already predisposed in his favor through 
the recommendations of Athenion, Ptolemy was 

charmed with Joseph's humor and wit, 


Visits and asked him to consider himself a 
Egypt as guest during his stay in the Egyptian 
Envoy capital. The offense given by Onias 
Extraor- was attributed to his great age, and 
dinary. Joseph was recognized as political 


leader of Judea. This victory was 
followed by another: he cleverly managed to obtain 
the office of chief tax-collector of Phenicia and Coele- 
Syria. A force of two thousand soldiers was given 
to him by Ptolemy, and he did not scruple to use 
the greatest severity in levying taxes. Thus in 
Ascalon and Scythopolis he beheaded, and then confis- 
cated to the crown the possessions of, twenty of the 
most distinguished citizens for refusing to pay their 
taxes. 
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Joseph occupied the position of tax-collector, or 
rather of governor, for twenty-two years, and ac- 
cumulated immense riches, the influence of which 
was felt throughout Judea. But though Joseph’s 
administration was materially beneficial to Judea, it 
was ethically pernicious; he and the members of 
his family introduced that corruption and dissolute- 
ness which were characteristic of the Hellenic court 
of Alexandria. The poor Jewish agriculturists, be- 
coming suddenly rich, began to copy degenerate 
Greek customs. To these evils were added the dis- 
sensions that arose between the seven sons of Joseph 
by his first marriage and Hyrcanus, his son by his 
second wife, which dissensions divided Judea into 
two hostile camps—Oniades and Tobiades. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xii.4; Ewald, Gesch. v. 271: 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, i. 186; Gratz, Gesch. ii. 
243 et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. i. 183, note 4; 195, note 28; Adolf 
Büchler, Die Tobiaden wnd die Oniaden, Vienna, 1899; 
Wellhausen, Israelitische und Jüdische Gesch. p. 232, note 1. 
G. I. Bn. 


JOSEPH BEN URI SHERAGA: Russian 
liturgist of the seventeenth century; born in Ko- 
brin, government of Grodno. He was the author 
of * Ma'arakah Hadashah ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1699), containing three selihot in commemoration of 
the persecutions of the Jews of Kaidan and Zaus- 
mer in 1698. "Thefirst, beginning * Alluf batuah,” 
is unique in that not only are the verses arranged in 
alphabetical order, but each verse begins with the 
name of the corresponding letter. "This selihah is 
provided with a commentary written by the author 
himself. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 181; Steinschneider, Jew- 
ish Literature, p. 256; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 442. 


K. M. SEL. 


JOSEPH BEN UZZIEL: Supposed author of 
acabalistie work which is often quoted by Recanati, 
in his commentary on the Pentateuch, under the 
title of “Baraita de-R. Yosef b. ‘Uzziel,” which 
is entitled “Mishnat Yosef b. ‘Uzziel” in Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” (No. 1947, 8a). 
Neubauer describes this work as a commentary on 
the “Sefer Yezirah,” but it seems from Oppenheim 
(“Kohelet Dawid,” p. 352, No. 965) that it is a sup- 
plement to it, Under the title “Shorashim” a 
copy is found in the Parma Library (De Rossi, No. 
1188, 12). Joseph b. Uzzielis often cited in the com- 
mentary to the Alphabet of Ben Sira, where he is 
called Ben Sira’s grandson and where his opinion 
sometimes differs from that held by his father. Stein- 
schneider (in Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 84) 
identifies this Joseph b. Uzziel with the author of 
the cabalistic work. Apparently Oppenheim was of 
the same opinion, for he appended to the name of 
Joseph b. Uzziel the words *a disciple of Jeremiah." 
Some marginal notes on a Mahzor (Neubauer, /.c. 
No. 1088) are headed n'y j2 *|D" Dw. 

G, M. SEL. 


JOSEPH ZABARA (Joseph ben Medir Za- 
bara): Spanish physician, satirist, and poet of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; born and died 
in Barcelona. He studied in Narbonne under Jo- 
seph Kimhi, who twice quotes Zabara on Proverbs. 
The only work known to be his is the “Sefer Sha‘a- 
shu‘im,” published by Isaac Arish, Constantinople, 

VII.—18 


1577, and republished in 1865 in * Ha-Lebanon," and 
again by Senior Sachs (* Yen Lebanon," Paris, 1866). 
The Constantinople edition contains three other sec- 
tions, probably of the same work. It isa book of 
stories and fables, after the model of the * Kalilah 
wa-Dimnah," which are supposed to be communi- 
cated to the author by a giant named * Enan Mana- 
tash " during a series of visits. Many of them relate 
to the wickedness and guile of women, including a 
parallel to the * Widow of Ephesus." Another is 
a variant of * the clever girl” (comp. Jacobs, “Indian 
Fairy Tales," p. 251), while an abstract of the story 
of Tobit forms the subject of another tale. The 
book concludes with the return of the author to Bar- 
celona, * where dwells the great prince R. Sheshet 
Benveniste." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 
section ii., part 31, p. 93; Abrahams, in J. Q. R. vi. 502-532 
(with an almost complete English transl.); S. Sachs, intro- 
duction to Yen Lebanon. 

G. J. 

JOSEPH B. ZACHARIAH: Jewish general of 
the Maccabean period. He, together with Azariah, 
was left in charge of the forces when the Maccabean 
brothers Judah, Jonathan, and Simon were obliged 
to go to Gilead and Galilee for the protection of the 

Jews there (I Macc. v. 18; Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 

8,82). Although Judah had expressly commanded 

Joseph and Azariah to fight no battles, they, being 

ambitious to make a name for themselves, attacked 

the city of Jabneh. "The Syrians under Gorgias re- 
pulsed them with a loss of 2,000 men, and pursued 

them into Judea (I Macc. v. 56-62; Josephus, l.e. 

§ 6). 

G. S. Kn. 
JOSEPH BEN ZADDIK: Rabbi in Arevalo, 
Spain, during the fifteenth century; author of a 
treatise entitled * Zeker Zaddik,” on ritual matters, 
in fifty chapters, still in manuscript. The last 
chapter contains a chronicle of Jewish worthies 
from the Creation down to the day of the writer; 
the last entry being dated 1487. A few of the 
events near or in his own time are treated somewhat 
fully. The rest is made up of names and dates 
which are often sadly distorted, both by the author 
and by the writer of the manuscript. Nearly all 
the data given in the historical chapter are found 
in the “ Yuhasin" of Abraham Zacuto. According 
to Neubauer (who has printed the chapter in his 

4 M. J. C.? 1. 85-100), the two authors drew from a 

common source. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, M. J. C. i, p. xiv.; idem, Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS. col. 825; Isidore Loeb, in R. E. J. xvii. 75 
et seq. (where corrections of the text may be found); Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1054. G 


JOSEPH ZARFATI (so called because he be- 
longed tothe French synagogue): Convert to Chris- 
tianity and missionary to the Jewsat Rome; died be- 
fore 1597. He accepted Christianity in 1552, taking 
the name of Andrea (Filippo?) di Monti (more 
correctly del Monte) in honor of Julius II. He 
was born in Fez, and hence is sometimes called 
“Joseph Moro." Beginning with 1576, he delivered 
sermons having for their object the conversion of 
the Jews, which the latter were compelled to attend. 
He also wrote, in Italian, works against the Jews, 
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as “ Confusione dei Giudei," which he publisbed in 
Hebrew under the title p" aap. The Roman 
Jews thereupon protested to the Curia, and refused 
to listen to his sermons. Nor was he more success- 
ful with his “ Lettera di Pace” (mot nw), which 
he issued in 1581. As censor of Hebrew works in 
Spoleto and later in Rome he did much harm to 
the Jews. He was suspected of having embezzled 
money and of having accepted bribes. 

Margulies believes him to be identical with the Jo- 
seph Moro mentioned by Joseph ha-Kohen (* ‘Emek 
ha-Bakah," pp. 111, 119) as having on the Day 
of Atonement, 1558, forced his way into the syna- 
gogue at Recanati with a crucifix in his hand, which 
he placed in the Ark. Joseph ha-Kohen says that 
Zarfati's Christian name was “ Filippo," which name 
he may have taken in addition to * Andrea." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Censur und Con/iscation, p. 4; 
idem, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 2, pp. 8 et seq.; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 172; Monats- 
schrift, “1898, p. 466; R. E. J. ix. 86, xxx. 260; Popper, 
Censors ship of Hebrew Books, pp. 40, 41, 62, 72; S. H. Mar- 
gulies, in Berliner Festschrift, pp. 267 et seq. EG 


JOSEPH (Josel) BEN ZEEB WOLF LEVI: 
Rabbi in Lesla during the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. He was the author of a super- 
commentary on Rashi to the Pentateuch entitled 
“Tif’eret Yosef” (Prague, 1724); it deals with the 
first three books of the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Zeitschrift, p. 343; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 6008. G 
X. 


JOSEPHS, MICHAEL (known also as Myer 
Kónigsberg): English Hebraist and communal 
worker; born in Königsberg Oct. 8, 1763; died in 
London Feb. 9, 1849. He left his native town in 
his thirteenth year for Berlin, where he attended the 
Talmudical colleges and met Moses Mendelssohn. 
In 1781 he went to London, where while engaging 
in commercial pursuits he retained his attachment 
to Hebrew literature. He contributed to Hebrew 
periodicals; and his poetical writings appeared in 
the * Hebrew Review," the * Voice of. Jacob," and 
the “Jewish Chronicle." In conjunction with Chief 
Rabbi Herschell and Dr. Van Oven, he established 
in 1818 the Jews? Free School, which became there- 
after the chief object of his devotion, he himself in- 
structing and examining both pupils and teachers. 
He served also as life-governor of the Jews’ Hos- 
pital. 

As a Hebraist Josephs excelled all his contempo- 
raries in England. He edited an English-Hebrew 
dictionary under the title ^ Midrash Millin." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Feb. 16, 1849; May 1, 1908; Mo- 
rais, Eminent Israelites, s.v. 


J. G. L. 

JOSEPHS, WALTER: English educationist 
and communal worker; born in London Nov. 22, 
1804; died Jan. 94, 1898. He was closely connected 
with the management of the following institutions: 
Jews’ Free School; Jews’ Infant School (honorary 
secretary from its foundation in 1840); West Metro- 
politan Jews’ School; Jews’ Emigration Society; 
Jews’ Hospital; and the Anglo-Jewish Association. 
In Jan., 1877, he was presented with a testimonial in 


recognition of his long services in the cause of Jewish 
education. 


Josephs was a frequent contributor to the Jewish 
press on questions of ritual modification; and in 
1874 he formed the Association for Effecting a Modi- 
fication in the Liturgy of the German Jews. In 
1837 he had been presented with the freedom of the 
city of London; and he was the first Jew to be ad- 
mitted a member of the Drapers’ Company. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Jan., 1898. 


J. G. L. 
JOSEPHSTADT. See PRAGUE. 


JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS: General and histo- 
rian; born in 87 or 88; died after 100. He boasts of 
belonging to the Hasmonean race on his mother’s 
side (“ Vita,”$1). His great-grandfather was Simon 
“the Stammerer.” As a boy Josephus was distin- 
guished for his good memory and his ease in learn- 
ing. He passed through the schools of the Phari- 
sees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes in turn, and 
then spent three years in the desert with a certain 
Banus. When nineteen years old he attached him- 
self finally to the party of the Pharisees (čb. § 2). 
In his twenty-sixth year he had occasion to journey 
to Rome in the interests of certain pricsts who had 
been sent thither in chains by the procurator Felix. 
Here he obtained the favor of the empress Popp«a. 

Shortly after the return of Josephus to Jerusalem 
(66) the great Jewish war broke out, and the de- 
fense of Galilee was entrusted to him by the San- 
hedrin in Jerusalem (“B. J.” ii, 20, § 4; “ Vita,” 
& 7. Why this most important post was allotted to 
him is not known. In his autobiography he states 
that he was sent there in order to tranquilize the 
province and to keep it faithful to the Romans, for 
only part of it had revolted (“ Vita,” & 7; comp. 


$14). Thisis plainly a distortion of 
Appointed the facts, since Galilee was always 
Governor most inclined to war. He was ac- 


of Galilee. companied by two men learned in the 
Law, Joazar and Judas, sent by the 
Sanhedrin to watch over his actions. He sent them 
back to Jerusalem (75. §§ 7, 12, 14) and then 
proceeded to organize the administration of the 
province; instituting a sanhedrin of seventy mem- 
bers, and governing the cities through a council 
of seven men, an institution afterward extended 
throughout Palestine under the title “The Seven 
Best of tho City." He maintained strict discipline 
among the troops, which numbered about 100,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry; he surrounded himself 
with 500 guards; and he fortified and provisioned a 
considerable number of cities (25. 88 12-14; “B. J.” 
ii. 20, $$ 5-8). 

Though a strict adherent of the Law, he was ac- 
cused of treachery by some of the zealous patriots 
and especially by JoHN oF GiscALA. But the deeds 
of which Josephus was accused may be interpreted 
to his honor. Young men from the village of Daba- 
ritta had stolen treasure from the governor of King 
Agrippa. Josephus had taken it with the intention 
of restoring it to the king. "The report was spread 
that he was a traitor, and the people were incited 
against him by John of Giscala and Jesus b. Zappha 
in Tarichea. He was in danger of being killed, 


but he succeeded in making the Taricheans believe 
that he intended to use the treasure for the fortifica- 
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tions of their city. People from Tiberias, however, 
surrounded his house with the intention of setting 
it on fire. Their leaders were enticed within and 
there whipped and mutilated; and the Tiberians 
thereupon took to flight (“B. J.” ii. 21, S$ 3-5; 
somewhat differently, “ Vita,” §§ 26-30). Not long 
afterward John went to Tiberias with the intention 
of murdering Josephus; but the latter fled to Tari- 
chea, which city was so devoted to him that war 
would have ensued between it and Tiberias had he 
not restrained the inhabitants (“ B. J.” ii. 21, 8 6; 
* Vita," 8$ 16-18). 

John's next seheme was to have Josephus ac- 
cused before the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. The most 
influential members, being convinced of Josephus' 
guilt, sent four of their number with a force of 2,500 
men to depose him. He, however, pretended to be 
occupied with preparations for war; and the dele- 

gates could not see him. Several Gal- 
Antagonism ileans went voluntarily to Jerusalem 
of John  todemand the recall of the envoys. 
of Giscala. The latter then ordained a day for 
general fasting and prayer in Tiberias, 
but Josephus fell upon his opponents with his 
armed guards. A few days afterward messengers 
from Jerusalem brought letters in which the leaders 
of the people confirmed him in his position as gov- 
ernor of Galilee. He sent the Sanhedrin delegates 
back to Jerusalem in chains, and subdued by force 
the inhabitants of Tiberias, who were in revolt 
against him (“B. J.” ii. 21, 8 7; * Vita," $8 38-64). 
They, however, still refused to recognize Josephus; 
but by a ruse he again overcame them (* B. J.” ib. 
SS 8-10; “Vita,” 88 32-34; comp. SS 68, 69). 

Sepphoris now asked for and received a Roman gar- 
rison in order to be safe from the rebels. 
who was obliged to heed the insistence of his follow- 
ers, tried to punish the city before the Romans ar- 
rived; but hearing that the last-named were on the 
way he beat a retreat. When the troop sent by Ces- 
tius Gallus had entered Sepphoris, it was no longer 
possible for Josephus to storm thecity. A few days 
later the Romans made a sortie, and Josephus was 
defeated (“ Vita,” S88 67-71). He was more success- 
ful against Sylla, a lieutenant of King Agrippa, 
whom he put to flight beyond the Jordan (zb. $$ 
19, 18). 

In the spring of 67 the Romans under Vespasian 
and Titus began the war. Josephus was encamped 
near the village of Garis, not far from Sepphoris; 
but he was forced to draw back upon Tiberias be- 
cause his men had fled at the approach of the Ro- 
mans (70. $71; “B. J."iii. 6, 88 2-8). Hedemanded 
of Jerusalem whether or not he should treat with 
Vespasian, and asked for reenforcements. The San- 
hedrin was unable to comply with his request; and 
Josephus entrenched his troops at JoraAPATA (May, 
67), which place was besieged by Vespasian on the 
following day. Josephus had recourse to all possi- 
ble stratagems; but in spite of these and of marvel- 
ous deeds of valor performed by the defenders, the 
Romans, aftera siege of forty-seven days, forced their 
way into the city, which with the fortifications was 


razed to the ground (July, 67). Josephus escaped 


Into a cistern connected with a cave in which he 
found forty soldiers. Their hiding-place was dis- 


Josephus, . 


covered; and Josephus, whose life had been assured 
to him by the Romans through the intervention of 
a friend named Nicanor, escaped only by playing a 
trick on his companions. He persuaded them to 
kill each other after drawing lots, but arranged to 
be the last, and then surrendered to the Romans with 
one companion (* B. J.” iii. 8, §§ 1-8). Led before 
Vespasian, Josephus, asserting earnestly that he pos- 
sessed the prophetic gift, prophesied that that gen- 
eral would become emperor (ib. 8 9). According to 
the Talmud, Johanan b. Zakkai had made the same 
prophecy, and heathen priests had foretold the ac- 
cession of Vespasian and Titus to theimperial throne 
(see Schürer, * Gesch." i. 613). Josephus’ actions 
from this time on do not cover him with glory; and 

the suspicion of treachery rests heavily upon him. 
Josephus, when Vespasian gave him his freedom 
(* B. J.” iv. 10, § 7), according to custom adopted 
Vespasian's family name, * Flavius"; and when Ves- 
pasian became emperor, Josephus ac- 


Wins companied him to Alexandria (* Vita,” 
Favor of $£75) . While still a prisoner he mar- 
Vespasian. ried, at Vespasian's command, a Jew- 


ish captive from Cesarea. She, how- 
ever, did not remain with him long, but left him when 
he was in Alexandria. It seems, however, that he 
had already been married some time before, and that 
his first wife, as well as his mother and all his aristo- 
cratic relatives, remained in Jerusalem during the 
siege (* B. J.” v. 9, $4). Josephus returned to Pales- 
tine in the suite of Titus (“ Vita," § 75; “Contra Ap.” 
i. 9); and during the siege of the capital he was com- 
pelled, at the risk of his life, to call upon the rebellious 
Jews to surrender. On the one hand, the Jews desired 
to capture and punish him; on the other, the Romans, 
whenever they were beaten, held him for a traitor. 
Titus, however, paid no heed to the accusations of 
the soldiers (“ Vita,” § 75). After the capture of 
Jerusalem, he gave Josephus permission to take 
whatsoever he chose. The latter took a few sacred 
books and asked only for the freedom of certain 
persons. He rescued 190 women and children who 
had been shut up in the sanctuary. He also begged 
Titus to rescue three persons whom he found cruci- 
fied; and one of them actually recovered by careful 
nursing (70.). Asa Roman garrison was to be placed 
upon Josephus' estate near Jerusalem, Titus gave 
him other land in the plain. He returned with 
Titus to Rome, and there received high honors 
from Vespasian, including Roman citizenship and a 
yearly pension. He received also a fine estate in 
Judea, so that he was able to devote himself to 
writing without pecuniary anxiety. Josephus was 
occasionally calumniated by his coreligionists. Thus 
a certain Jonathan, who had raised a rebellion in 
Cyrene, claimed that he had received arms and 
money from Josephus; but Vespasian was not mis- 
led by the falsehood (76. $ 76; “B. J.” vii. 11, $$ 
1-8) Theemperor Domitian punished certain Jews 
who had slandered Josephus; and he freed the 
Judean estate of his favorite from taxes. Josephus 
was also in favor with the empress Domitia. 
The woman married by Josephus in Alexandria 
bore him three sons, of whom only one, Hyrcanus, 


was living at the time that the “ Vita ” was written. 
He divorced her and married a Jewess from Crete, 
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who bore him two sons, Justus, in the seventh year of 
Vespasian, and Simonides, surnamed “ Agrippa,” two 
years later. Josephus’ autobiography was written 
after the death of Agrippa IT. (* Vita,” § 65), which 
occurred in the third year of Trajan (7.e., 100). The 
date of Josephus’ death is uncertain. It is said that 
a statue of him was erected in Rome after his death 
(Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl." iii. 9; Jerome, ^ De Viris 
lllustribus," § 18). 

Josephus’ numerous and comprehensive writings 
are of value not only for the historical data which 
they contain, but also as an apology of Judaism. 
His works are: : 

(1) ‘Concerning the Jewish War" (Greek, 
Ilep vov ' Iovóaikov IIoZé£uov), usually cited as * Bellum 
Judaicum,? in seven books (* Ant.” xx. 11; " Vita,” 
& 74); in some manuscripts and in Stephan Byzant 
(s. v. PacayAic), Ioropía  Iovóaikov IToAéuov IIpóc "Pouaíovc, 
which Niese holds to be correct. Yon Gutschmid, 
however (“Kleine Schriften," iv. 343), accepts the 
title IIep? 'A20&oc (“ Concerning the Capture "), found 
in most manuscripts; but this title probably orig- 
inated in Christian circles. "The division into seven 
books belongs to Josephus himself (* Ant." xiii. 10, 
& 06; xviii. 1, $2), and was known to Porphyry (* Peri 
Apoches,? iv. 11, p. 76). In addition to a long in- 
troduction, they cover the period from Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the minor events that followed the 
war. Josephus wrote this history originally in Ara- 
maic, in order that it might be read by the Jews in 
Parthia, Babylonia, Adiabene, Arabia, ctc. (* D. J.” 
Preface, 8 2). Ata later time he decided to publish 
the history of the war in Greek also, and for this he 
had to receive help from others in the matter of style 
(“Contra Ap.” i. 89). The supposition is possible 


that the original, which is entirely lost, was not as 


favorable to the Romans as was the Greek version. 

Josephus gives as his reason for writing this his- 
tory the contradictory reports circulated either to 
flatter the Romans or to disparage the Jews (7b. $ 1). 
He himself pretends not to have flattered the Ro- 
mans, though he is distinctly partial tothem. He 
emphasizes his exactness (¢.g., “ Vita,” $4); but his 
claim thereto is justified only when he states bare 
facts. He writes partly asan eye-witness and partly 
from reports obtained from eye-witnesses (* Contra 
Ap.” i. $ 9); and he had already begun to make notes 
during the siege of Jerusalem. Both Vespasian and 
Titus, to whom the work was submitted, praised his 
l accuracy. The latter even wrote on 
The Works the manuscript thatit ought to be pub- 

of lished (“ Vita," § 65). King Agrippa 
Josephus. Il.testified in no less than sixty-two let- 
ters that he found the account accurate 
(20.); and similar praise was given by relatives of 
the king (“Contra Ap."i. 89). His rival, Justus of 
Tiberias, wrote his history twenty years later, while 
Josephus described the war immediately after the 
events (* Vita,” § 65). 

The work was presented to Vespasian, and must 
therefore have been completed before the year 79. 
The last events mentioned are of the year 73; but 
the account must have been written after the year 
75: for Josephus refers to the Temple of Peace as 
being already finished (“B. J.” vii. 5, § 7). It is 
necessary to assume a period of a few years between 


the end of the war and the final composition, other 
works on the war having already been published, 
as the introductions to the “Bellum Judaicum " 
and to the “ Antiquitates Judaice” show. For the 
events preceding the war the same sources must be 
assumed as for the “ Antiquities.” The events of 
the war itself he knew exactly except the occur- 
rences in the beleaguered city of Jerusalem, which 
facts he could get only from deserters. For the 
events within the Roman camp he doubtless made 
use of Vespasian's “Memorabilia.” The statement 
of Sulpicius Severus (* Chron." ii. 80, § 6), that the 
Temple was burned at the express command of 
Titus, has not the credence possessed by Josephus’ 
account (* B. J.” vi. 4, £& 5-7), which is to the effect 
that this happened contrary to the will of Titus. 
Schlatter's supposition, that Josephus is less credit- 
able than Julianus Antonius, is unfounded. 

(2) “The Antiquities of the Jews" (Greek, 'Iov- 
óau) '"Apyaio2oyía; Latin, * Antiquitates Judaice "). 
This is the most important of his works, and, indeed, 
one of the greatest of all antiquity. It comprises 
twenty books, and is so arranged that it might be 
placed side by side with the Roman history of Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, which likewise consisted of 
twenty books. It was the purpose of Josephus to 
glorify the Jewish people, so often misunderstood, 
in the eyes of the Greco-Roman world. He wrote it 
in the thirteenth year of Domitian (93) and in the 
fifty-sixth year of his life. It commences with the 
creation of the world, and carries the history of the 
Jews down to the outbreak of the war in 66. In 
this stupendous work the individual books are pre- 
ceded by an introduction which briefly indicates 
theircontents; but it is doubtful whether these orig- 
inated with Josephus. "The work falls into the fol- 
lowing divisions: 

(a) Book i. ch. 7 to Book xi. ch. 6, parallel with the 
books of the Bible from the creation of the world to 
the rescue of the Jews under Artaxerxes in Persia. 
Here Josephus desires only to reproduce in Greek 
what may be read in the Hebrew Scriptures (“ Ant.” 
Preface, 88; x. 10, § 6). He has, however, omitted 
or endeavored to excuse whatever might give of- 
fense. Thestory of the Golden Calf is wholly lack- 
ing; and excuses are found for the murmuring of 
the children of Israel. The Septuagint is used 
throughout, and even its style is imitated, though 
at times he deviates from this source (comp. “ Ant.” 
vi. 4, $1, with I Sam. ix. 22). As a learned Phar- 
isce, Josephus must have known enough Hebrew to 
make use of the original: this is shown by his ex- 
plaining numerous Hebrew proper names, as the 
Hellenist Eupolemus had done before him; see, for 
example, “Ant.” i. 1, 8 2 (comp. Gen. iii. 20); i. 4, 
$ 8 (comp. Gen. xi. 9, LXX.); iii. 7, § 8 (comp. Ex. 
xxviii. 40; xxxi. 2, LXX); iii. 19; § 3 (comp. Gen. 
xxv. 10); viii. 5, 8 3 (comp. I Kings ix. 18, LXX). 

The myths and legends scattered through this nar- 
rative deserve special attention. Eusebius (“ De- . 
monstratio Evangelica," vi. 89) had already noticed 
that the traditions (devrepdcecc) of the Rabbis are to 
be found in Josephus’ work; and it is from him 
that many haggadot came to the Church Fathers. 
Josephus remarks (see B. M. 86b) that every one of 
the three angels who appeared to Abraham had a 
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special mission. ‘This is also found in Philo (* De 
Abrahamo,” 88 22, 28) and in Justin Martyr (* Dial. 
cum Tryph.” 8 56). The story of the Patriarchs 
and of Moses is especially rich in such legends. He 
extols the beauty of Moses and relates how even as a 
child the latter frightened Pharaoh; and he gives 
the name of Pharaoh's daughter, all of which is to 
be found in Talmud and Midrash. The haggadot are 
told in an attractive manner; .and their appearance 
here shows their antiquity. 

Although Josephus' treatment of Diblical data is 
very free, it is of importance for the history of Bib- 
lical exegesis. Hegivesthe number of books in the Bi- 
bleas twenty-two, whereas the Rabbis count twenty- 
four. He makes use of Hellenistic allegory ; and his 
symbolization of the Tabernacle and of the priestly 
garments is similar to that of Philo (* Ant." iii. 7). He 
is very careful toemphasize the humanity and thehigh 
moral contents of the Law (čb. xvi. 2, $8 4. Heis usu- 
ally in harmony with the rabbinical Halakah. . The 

blasphemer against God, after having 
Importance been stoned, is hanged (5. iv. 8, 8 6; 
for comp. Sanh. 45b). "The law concern- 

Biblical  inginjury done to a woman with child 

Exegesis. (Ex. xxi. 22) makes a second fine ob- 
ligatory, besides the one paid to the 
woman's husband, because the population has been 
diminished (* Ant.” iv. 8, § 33)—a point of view not 
taken inthe Halakah. Wishing to represent Jewish 
law as favorably as possible, he states that a judge 
who accepts a bribe is to be punished with death 
(* Contra Ap.” ii. 27), which is not at all the case. 
The command in Ex, xxii. 28 is used by Josephus 
for the following excellent doctrine: “Let no one 
blaspheme those gods which other cities esteem 
such; nor may any one steal what belongs to strange 
temples nor take away the gifts that are dedicated 
to any god” (* Ant.” iv. 8, § 10), which was not in 
the spirit of the Pharisees toward idolatry. Hesays 
that the whole city was interdicted to leprous per- 
sons (“B. J.” v. 5, § 6), whereas it was only the Tem- 
ple which they might not enter. Josephus goes 
farther than the Bible, in order to destroy the fable 
that Moses was afflicted with leprosy. He teaches 
that the first-born, not only of an ass, but of all un- 
clean animals, is to be redeemed (“ Ant.” iv. 4, § 4), 
in order to remove all grounds for the idea that this 
animal occupied a peculiar position in Jewish law 
(see Ass- Wonsnrr), an elaboration of the law found 
alsoin Philo. In other respects Josephus presents 
an older stratum than does the rabbinical Halakah; 
é.g., When he interprets Lev. xxii. 28 to mean that 
an animal may not be sacrificed on the same day 
with its mother (75. xii. 9, 8 4), having in view an 
older period when people ate only the meat of sac- 
rifices. This is also held by Geiger, who sees in it 
traces of the Sadducean standpoint. In other cases 
Josephus gives the practise as it obtained in his day ; 
namely, that the high priest, and not the king, read 
| the Law on thé Feast of Tabernacles in the seventh 
year (* Ant.” iv. 8, § 12). 

That Josephus wrote wholly from a Jewish point 
of view may be seen from his misunderstandin g of 
the use of terms by non-Jewish authorities. This 
was the cause, for instance, of his placing the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Pompey upon the Day of Atone- 


ment (* Ant.” xiv. 4, § 8), where really a Sabbath was 
intended; he does not seem to have known that the 
Gentile authorities were in the habit of calling 
the Sabbath a fast-day. Josephus shows himself 
perfectly familiar with Jewish practical life; and it 
is wrong to suppose that his knowledge is faulty, or 
that with the lapse of time he had forgotten much 
(Olitzki, “Flavius Josephus und die Halacha,” pp. 
25, 97. He had intended to write a separate work 
on the laws; and therefore he treats some briefly, 
while others he does not mention at all. 

Josephus wished to confirm the Biblical data 
wherever they came in touch with the history of 
other peoples. In the first eleven books the follow- 

ing non-Biblical authors are cited: 


Non- Berosus, Hieronymus the Egyptian, 
Biblical Mnaseas, Nicholas of Damascus (i. 8, § 
Authors 6); Manetho, Berosus, Mochus, Hes- 

^. Cited. tiæus, Hieronymus, Hesiod, Hecate- 


us, Hellanicus, Acusilaus, Ephorus, 
Nicholas (75. $9); the * Sibyl” (apparently the pagan 
Sibyl, as the term oi feoi shows; see Stade's “ Zeit- 
schrift," 1895, xv. 161), Hestisus (i. 4, § 3); Bero- 
sus, Hecateus, Nicholas (i. 7, § 2); Malchus, after 
a quotation from Alexander Polyhistor (i. 15); 
Homer (vii. 3, § 2); Nicholas (vii. 5, § 2); Menander, 
Dion (viii. 5, § 3); Herodotus (2b. 6, $ 2; 10, $$ 2, 8); 
Menander (db. 18, $ 2; ix. 14, 8 2); Herodotus, Bero- 
sus (x. 1, § 4); Berosus (ib. 2, & 2); Berosus, Megas- 
thenes, Diocles, Philostratus (75. 11, & 1). Josephus 
had not read all these authors; but he probably ob- 
tained his citations from the great works of Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, Nicholas of Damascus, and Strabo 
(the citations have been collected by Th. Reinach, 
“Textes d'Auteurs Grecs," Paris, 1895). It may 
here be noted that just as frequently as in the early 
parts of his “Antiquities,” Josephus refers to an- 
cient authors in his “Contra Apionem”; indeed he 
quotes the same passage from Herodotus (ii. 104) in- 
correctly in the former work (“ Ant.” viii. 10, 83), 
while he gives it correctly in the latter (“Contra 
Ap.” i. § 22). 

Von Gutschmid (Le. iv. 562) believes that Jo- 
sephus follows Herodotus in Egyptian matters. 
only, and that he uses Manetho from a secondary 
source. This is denied by Sethe (“Sesostris,” pp. 
3, 9, 19), but is justly affirmed by A. Wiedemann 
(in “ Theologische Litteratur-Zeitung," 1901, p. 186). 
In the “Contra Ap.,” however, Josephus has un- 
doubtedly made use of Manetho. His familiarity 
with ancient history is evidenced by his information 
concerning Shalmaneser IV. (Lehmann, *Beitrüge 
zur Alten Gesch." 1902, ii. 195—140). 

(b) Book xi. ch. 7 to Book xiii. ch. 7, covering the 
period from Ezra and Nehemiah to the death of 
Simon Maccabeus. Here Josephus is very poorly 
informed. In addition to the canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah he had before him an apocryphal Ezra. 
He uses the Septuagint to Esther together with 
its addenda, and, for the history of Alexander the 
Great, some Hellenic account containing legendary : 
material. This is followed by a longer extract from 
pseudo-Aristeas (xii. 2), and by the history of the 
Tobiads, which has been variously estimated. On 
account of the chronological difficulties, it has been 
held by many to be purely legendary; whereas 
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A. Büchler holds at least the kernel to be historical 
(see TonrAps). Josephus certainly had it from a writ- 
ien source. For the period 175-185 B.C. Josephus 
has a reliable authority inI Maccabees. He does not 
seem to have been acquainted with II Maccabees. 
He uses Polybius (sce xii. 9, § 1) where Jewish his- 
tory touches that of neighboring peoples; and where 
Polybius ceases (143 B.c.) he uses other historians. 
He must also have had access to the genealogy of 
the high priest; it is known that such genealogies 
were kept by the Jews. 

(c) Book xiii. ch. 8 to Book xvii. ch. 12, from the 
death of Simon to the accession of Archelaus. For 
the beginning of this period Josephus must have 
used a Jewish source—probably the chronicle men- 
tioned at the end of I Maccabees—containing much 
legendary material, because he praises Hyrcanus 
highly and credits him with the gift of prophecy 
(* Ant.” xiv. 10, 8 7). He relates similar legends 
concerning AristobulusI.; and only for the period 
beginning with Alexander Jannæus did he make use 
of a good authority. Here a Talmudic narrative 
(Kid. 66a) makes it possible to control Josephus 
(*Ant." xiii. 10, 88 5,6; *R. E. J.” xxxv. 28). 
For the years 137-185 s.c. Josephus had good au- 
thorities in Strabo, whom he often quotes, and 
Nicholas of Damascus, not only where he cites 
them by name, but also for the general narrative 
(B. Niese, in * Hermes," xi. 470, and H. Bloch, “ Die 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus," p. 92, to the con- 
trary). Both Strabo and Nicholas go back to Po- 
sidonius, whom Josephus once names explicitly 
(“Contra Ap." ii. § 7. He also cites Timagenes 
(*Ant." xiii. 11, § 3; 12, $ 5), Asinius Pollio, and 
Hy psicrates (xiv. 8, § 3), the latter two in quotations 
from Strabo. Livy is mentioned once (xiv. 4, § 3). 
For the story of Herod, Nicholas is the chief source; 
perhaps aiso the “Memorabilia” of Herod (xv. 6, 
S 9). 

(d) Book xvii. ch. 13 to Book xx. ch. 11 (ch. 12 is 
an epilogue of the whole work), divided into three 
groups: (1) a meager history of the successors of 
Herod; (2) a description of events in Rome under 
Caligula and Claudius, given in much detail, for 
which Josephus' authority seems to have been Clu- 
vius Rufus ( Ant." xix. 1, § 18); also the history 
of Agrippa I. from verbal information; and (9) the 
chronicle of the high priests (čb. xx. 10). 

Throughout divisions (b), (c), and (d) Greco-Roman 
decrees in favor of the Jews are interspersed, which 
Von Gutschmid (l.c. iv. 351) believes to be the most 
valuable records that writers have handed down 
fromantiquity. Josephus claims to have seen them 
in the state archives at the Capitol at Rome (* Ant.” 
xiv. 10, § 26). These, however, can have been only 
the records of the deliberations of the Senate. The 
decrees of the cities in Asia Minor must have come 
from the archives of the Jewish communities there. 
They are so loosely connected with the main work 
that Ritschl (in * Rheinisches Museum," xxviii. 599) 
and Mendelssohn (* Senatus Consulta Romanorum," 
etc., pp. 112, 156) believe that the later part of the 
* Antiquities” contains merely a collection of mate- 
rial. Niese, however (in “Hermes,” xi. 466), holds 
that the work is uniform and that the decrees are 
those collected by Nicholas of Damascus. Willrich 


(* Judaica,” p. 40) considers them to be the decrees 
collected by Agrippa I. in defense of the Jews (Philo, 
* Legatio ad Caium," § 28). The following correc- 
tions must be made in the dates: “ Ant." xiii. 9, § 2, 
year 192 (not 188); xiv. 8, 8 b, year 128 (not 189); 
xiv. 10, $ 22, year 112 (not 183) (Unger, in * Sitzungs- 
berichte der Münchener Akademie," 1895, p. 551). 

Josephus uses throughout the Macedonian names 
of the months (Niese, in ^ Hermes,” 1898, p.197), com- 
mencing with Nisan 1 of the year 311-310 (Unger, l.c. 
1896, p. 360). In dating the Maccabean princes, Jose- 
phus uses the Egyptian system, in which the gov- 
ernmental and calendric years were harmonized by 
making the two begin with every first of the month 
Toth. The Mishnah shows that this system of dating 
was in use among the Jews (R. H. i. 1). Josephus 
had taken the system either from Nicholas or from 
Strabo; with Agrippa I. he ceases to use it. Olym- 
piads and consular dates are found only in accounts 
which go back to Nicholas and Strabo; the Seleucid 
era in that period is based upon I Maccabees. Not 
one of the dates of the Persian kings mentioned in 
the Old Testament has been converted into its corre- 
sponding Olympiad year (Unger, in “Sitzungsbe- 
richte," 1896, pp. 360-864). 

(3) ** Autobiography ” (Bioc; “ Vita”), chiefly a 
description of the author’s activity as governor of 
Galilee, written because Justus of Tiberias had 
placed the blame for the revolt on Josephus. From 
the beginning the author represents himself as a par- 
tizan of the Romans, and therefore a traitor to the 
interests of his people. He thereby flatly contra- 
dicts many things said in the “Jewish War,” which 
latter is more trustworthy. The “ Vita” must have 
been written after the death of Agrippa II. (100 c.z.). 
From the conclusion of the “ Antiquities” itappears 
that the “ Vita” pretends to be merely an appendix ; 
and Eusebius (* Hist. Eccl.” iii. 10, § 8) cites a pas- 
sage from it, designating it as occurring at the end 
of the “ Antiquities,” which was written in 93 C.E. 
It seems that Josephus had the plan of the * Vita" 
in mind when he wrote the concluding words of the 
* Antiquities," but did not publish it until after the 
death of Agrippa, when he inserted the remark that 
Justus had not dared to appear with his history 
while Agrippa was yet alive. 

(4) ‘Against Apion,” or ** The Great Age 
of the Jewish People," directed against the calum- 
nies which were circulated at that time against the 
Jews, and therefore a valuable apology even to-day. 
The author's chief aim is to prove the antiquity of 
the Jewish people; and the real titie was therefore 
Iep Tc TOv "Iovóaíov 'Apxyaiórzyroc (“ Concerning the 
Antiquity of the Jews”); IIpàc rovc "EAAqvac or xarà 
'E2Afvov (* Against the Hellenes "). The present title, 
“Contra Apionem,” is first found in Jerome (“De 
Viris Dllust." ch. xiii). The two books are-found 
intact only in the Latin translation. 'The work - 
must have been written later than 93 c.E., since the ° 
* Antiquities” is cited (“Contra Ap.” i. 1, § 10). 
Like the “ Antiquities,” the “Contra Apionem" is 
dedicated to Epaphroditus, who was either a freed- 
man and secretary of Nero or a grammarian in 
Rome. 

A few other works are incorrectly attributed to 
Josephus; e.g., the so-called * Fourth Book of Mac- 
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cabees," or a work entitled “Concerning the All,” 
cited bv Photius (“ Bibliotheca," Codex 48). 

At the conclusion of the “ Antiquities” Josephus 
says that he proposes to write “ Concerning our [the 
Jewish] doctrine, in four books: concerning God, 
His nature, and concerning the laws, why, accord- 
ing to them, certain things are permitted and others 
are forbidden." He refers at times to his intention 
to tret more fully of some of the laws (“ Ant.” i. 10, 
& 5; iii. 11, $2), which is partially carried out in the 
“Contra Apionem.” This would then stand in the 
' same relation to the “ Antiquities” as the “ Vita” 
does to the “Jewish War.” He refers also to a 
more extensive historical work in such terms as 
* As has already been stated in other works,” or “ we 
have stated.” Most of these references are in the 
* Antiquities”; but some are found in the “Jewish 
War,” which can not therefore be the work referred 
to. Destinon (“Die Quellen des Josephus,” p. 21) 
supposes that Josephus simply copied this formula 
from his original, perhaps from Nicholas of Damas- 
cus (A. Büchler, in “J. Q. R.” ix. 818). Unger, how- 
ever, more properly concludes that Josephus re- 
fers toa large work, now lost, and dealing with the 
history of Syria from the time of Alexander the Great 
to its incorporation in the Roman empire. 

When his people in Galilee wished to compel two 
Gentiles, who had come to them, to enter tbe Abra- 
hamic covenant, Josephus would not permit it, say- 
ing, “Every one ought to worship God according to 
his own inclinations, and ought not to be constrained 
by force" (“ Vita,” 8 28). The Jews were to have one 
holy city, one temple, and one altar (“ Ant.” iv. 8, 
$5). That he interprets even Biblical “subjects 
freely only to please his Greek readers is seen in his 
mention of the destruction of Sodom as though it 
were only a mere incident that people would casu- 
ally relate (^B. J.” iv. 8, 8 4). Otherwise, he nat- 

urally holds that the Biblical books 
His Biblical “are truly reliable” (“Contra Ap.” i. 

Interpre- 8). Heasserts that the Prophets wrote 

tation. all the old historical Jewish writings, 

and he ascribed the gift of prophecy 
to John Hyrcanus and claimed it for himself. He 
frequently refers to the Divine Providence watch- 
ing over Israel: but he also knows of the “Fatum” 
of the Greeks and Romans; and he himself inclines 
to the teachings of the Stoa (* Vita,” $82). He shows 
familiarity with the teachings of Plato in regard to 
the soul and the Pythagorean doctrine of its pre- 
existence (^B. J.” vii. 8, 8 7). A new and better 
life beyond the grave is assured to those who pre- 
serve the laws and are capable of dying for them 
(“Contra Ap.” ii. 81). He often speaks of the Mes- 
sianic idea as having caused the revolution; but he 
“never expresses his own opinion in regard to the 
Messiah, doubtless out of consideration for the 
Romans.. The godless zealots are to blame for the 
destruction of the Temple (* B. J.” iv. 6, $ 3); but 
the people will come again to its senses during its 
servitude (“ Ant." xx. 8, 85; “B. J.” v. 1, $8); and 
the reestablishment of the sanctuary may be hoped 
for (* B. J.” le; “Ant.” iv. 8, & 46). 

Josephus' orthodoxy and piety are thus beyond 
doubt; but his conduct during the great Jewish war 
Shows.him in a very doubtful light. Justus of 
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Tiberias and John of Giscala accuse him of treach- 
ery, hypocrisy, and of the perversion of facts. The 
other witnesses of his deeds, the Rabbis, are silent 
concerning him. Josephus lost his importance for 
following generations, which practically ignored him, 
yet some references to him exist. Although it has 
not been proved that the Joseph ha-Kohen mentioned 
in Hallah iv. 11 and M. K. 23a is really Josephus, the 
story of the four wise men of Jerusalem who sought 
out a philosopher in Rome (Derek Erez R. v.) may, 
however, refer to him (Vogelstein and Rieger, 
* Gesch. der Juden iu Rom," i. 29). In place of Jo- 
sephus there appeared in the tenth century a Hebrew 
pseudo-Josephus (see JOSEPH BEN GoRION). The 
idea which the later Jewish chroniclers had of Jose- 
phus is wholly false (see *Seder ha-Dorot," i. 128, 
Warsaw, 1908). Isaac Abravanel complains of his 
distortion of the Biblical narratives in order to curry 
favor with the Romans. Azariah dei Rossi is the 
first Jew to value him at his real worth. 

The works of Josephus were rescued by the Chris- 
tian Church, for whom, like Philo, the author oc- 
cupies the rank of a Church father. The * Antiq- 
uities” was of importance because it illuminates 

the history of the New Testament and 
Importance on account of the few notes which it 
for the contains dealing with Christendom. 
Christian Josephus mentions John the Baptist; 
Church. James, the brother of Jesus; and Jesus 
himself (“ Ant.” xviii. 3, 8 3). In its 
present form, this passage can not have originated 
with Josephus (see Jesus). Eusebius (* Hist. Eccl.” 
iii. 9, 82) considers Josephus to have been the most 
learned man of his day; and Jerome (* Ep. xxii. ad 
Eustachium ”) calls him “ the Greek Livy." The By- 
zantine chroniclers based their writings largely upon 
Josephus; and his “ Antiquities” was taken over 
into many works (see HEGESIPPUS). It can not be 
denied that he possessed extraordinary literary tal- 
ents; and his desire to glorify his people ought not 
to be accounted to his dishonor. It is true that he 
was disingenuous in his dealings with his people; 
but he wrote an exemplary apology for them. 
He was vain and self-seeking; but he also fought 
and worked much; and his condemnation by such 
historians as J. Salvador and Graetz is certainly too 
severe. | 

Editions and Translations of Josephus? 
Works: In the Occident Josephus has become 
known chiefly through a Latin translation of all 
his works, with the exception of the “ Vita,” and 
through a free Latin redaction of the “Jewish War.” 
Jerome (“Ep. lxxi. ad Lucinium”) says that he 
could not accomplish the difficult task of transla- 
tion, but that it was generally recognized that a 
Latin translation was necessary. Cassiodorus (* De 
Institutione Divinarum Literarum," ch. xvii.) caused 
a translation of the “ Antiquities ” and “Contra Api- 
onem " to be made in the sixth century; but one of 
the *Jewish War," generally ascribed to Rufinus, 
had existed from about the fourth century. <A free 
Latin translation was made under the name of 
HEcEsIPPUS or Egeosippus.  Hegesippus com- 
presses the seven books of the * Jewish War" into 
five; he shows himself throughout to be a Chris- 
tian; and has inserted extraneous matter (e.g., con- 
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cerning Simon Magus, * B. J." iii. 2), especially of a 
geographical nature. The author, therefore, was 
probably a pilgrim to Palestine. The first edition 
of Hegesippus appeared in Paris in 1510, and the 
work has often been republished. The best edition 
is that of Weber and Cesar, Marburg, 1864. 

A correct Latin translation appeared first in 
Augsburg in 1470; the best edition is that of Basel, 
1994. A critically correct text of the “ Vetus Lati- 
nus ” exists as yet only for the two books of * Contra 
Apionem” (ed. C. Boysen in “Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum," vol. xxxvii., Vienna, 
1898). Concerning the character of the translation, 
Boysen observes (p. xlii) that the translator has 
neither grasped the meaning of Josephus nor been 
able to accommodate himself to his style; nor has he 
understood how to translate the difficult Greek 
words. 

A Syriae translation of book vi. of the “Jewish 
War" is contaiued in the Peshitta manuscript of the 
Ambrosianus in Milan, in which it is called * The 
Fifth Book of Maccabees.” The beginning of it was 
published by Ceriani in 1871; the complete text—a 
photographic reproduction of the manuscript—was 
issued by him at Milan in 1876-83, and was repub- 
lished with German translation by H. Kottek, Ber- 
lin, 1886 (see R. Gottheil in * Hebraica," iii. 3, 136, 
New Haven, 1887). 

In consequence of the apologetic character of the 
“Contra Apionem,” a Hebrew translation of it ex- 

ists, printed together with Abraham 
Syriac and Zacuto's * Yuhasin" (Constantinople, 
Hebrew. 1566; London, 1857) and also sepa- 
rately under the title *Kadmut ha- 
Yehudim" (Lyck, 1858). The translation was not 
made by Zacuto, though he often made use of Jose- 
phus in his chronicle, but was appended to the 
“Yuhasin” by its first publisher, Samuel Shullam. 
This Hebrew translation is very free, whole phrases 
of the text being omitted, and was probably made 
with the aid of the Latin translation. 

New Latin translations of most of the works are 
contained in the editions by Hudson, Havercamp, 
Oberthür, and Dindorf. A German translation made 
from the Latin (Strasburg, 1531) appeared even be- 
fore the first Greek editions, and was later revised 
after the Greek (zd. 1561). Mention should also be 
made of the German translations of all the works, 
by Ott (Zurich, 1735-86), Cotta (Tübingen, 1786), 
and C. R. Demme (7th ed. Philadelphia, 1868-69); 
of the translation of the “ Antiquities” by K. Martin 
(Cologne, 1852-53; 2d and 3d eds. by Kaulen) and 
by Olementz (Halle, 1900). German translations 
have been made by Jews as follows: books xi. and 
xii. of the “ Antiquities” by Horschetzky (Prague, 
1826); book xiii by the same (Gross-Kanizsa, 
1948); the “Vita” by M. J(ost); “Contra Apionem ” 
by the same, both in the “Bibliothek der Grie- 
chischen und Rómischen Schriftsteller über Juden- 

thum und Juden," Leipsic, 1867; 

In Modern “Contra Apionem," abridged by Z. 
Lan- Frankel (in “ Monatsschrift,” 1851-52). 
guages. In English may be mentioned the trans- 
lation of the “ Vita” and of the “ Jew- 

ish War” by R. Traill (ed. J. Taylor, London, 
1862), especially prized on account of its valuable 


supplements; and Whiston’s translation of the entire 
works, revised by Shilleto (8 vols., London, 1890). 
In French: “Œuvres Completes de Flavius Jo- 
sephe," by Buchon, Paris, 1894. Of a new French 
translation there have appeared to date: *'The An- 
tiquities," by Julien Weill, and * Contra Apionem," 
by Léon Blum, both under the direction of Th. 
Reinach. A Hungarian translation of the “Jewish 
War” from the Latin was made by V. Istóczi, Buda- 
pest, 1900. In Italian, the complete works were 
translated by Frater Angiolini (Verona, 1779; 2d ed. 
home, 1792). There are also Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Danish, Bohemian, and Russian translations 
of Josephus. 

The editio princeps of the Greek text of the en- 
tire works appeared at Basel in 1544. It was fol- 
lowed by the Geneva editions of 1611 and 1634, and 
by Ittig's, with learned prolegomena, Leipsic, 1691. 
The edition by Bernard, Oxford, 1700, based upon 
manuscripts, remained incomplete. Fora long time 
Hudson’s edition (Oxford, 1720), corrected after the 
manuscripts, was held with that of Havercamp 
(Amsterdam, 1726) to be the best. The editions of 
Oberthür (Leipsic, 1782-85) and of Richter (db. 1826— 
1827) followed Havercamp’s; also that 
by Dindorf, which is still used (Paris, 
1845-47). Bekker's edition (6 vols., 
Leipsie, 1855-56) was also much used in its day. 
The * Jewish War," corrected after the manuscripts 
by Card well, appeared at Oxford in 1897. The most 
painstaking and valuable work has been done by Ben- 
edict Niese, who has published the text of Josephus’ 
works in a large edition (Berlin, 1887-94) and also in 
a small one (čb. 1888-95). The review by Naber 
(Leipsic, 1888-96) was based upon Niese’s works. 
Niese’s labors have done much but by no means all 
that is necessary for the purification of the text. 
He committed the mistake of correcting the text in- 
dependently of any manuscript authority; so that 
Josephus’ works still await philological treatment 
by a master. 
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G. S. KR. 

JOSHUA (JEHOSHUA): Name of several Bib- 
lical personages, 

In Hebrew YW (Deut. iii. 21; Judges ii. 7) and commonly 
YLIT (Judges ii. 7a; Ex. xvii. 9; Josh. i. 1) correspond to YON 
= “helped by YHWH,” the shorter form being y?1 = “help” 
or" one who helped" (Num. xiii. 8; Deut. xxxii. 44; here 
probably an error for YW‘). The Septuagint has 'I30095; 
the Vulgate, usually "Josue," but “Jesns” in Ecclus. (Sirach) 
Xlvi 1; I Macc. ii. 55; II Macc. xii. 15, identical with Y v^, 
the post-exilic form of the name. 

1. Biblical Data: The son of Nun; servant and 
successor of Moses. An Ephraimite (Num. xiii. 8), 
the grandson of Elishama, he is described as the 
chief of his tribe (I Chron. vii. 26, 297). At first 
named " Hoshea" (Num. xiii. 8 [À. V. *Oshea ?]; 
Deut. xxxii. 44), he was called by Moses * Jehoshua ” 
(Num. xiii. 16). Joshua first leaps into notice in the 
account of the defeat of the Amalekites in the desert, 
where he leads the picked troops of the Israelites 
(Ex. xvii. 8-14). Afterward he appears successively 
at the side of Moses as his servant (čb. xxiv. 18; 
xxxii. 17, 18); as the guardian of the Tabernacle 
(č. xxxii. 11); and as the zealous defender of 
Moses' prestige on the occasion of Eldad's and 
Medad's prophesying in the camp (Num. xi. 27-99), 
He is one of the spies sent to explore Canaan (2d. 
xiii. 9, 17). Returning from this errand, it is he who 
with Caleb allays the apprehension of the excited 
people, bravely taking the risk of being stoned to 
death (čb. xiv. 6-10). For this fidelity he and Caleb, 
alone of all the Israelites twenty years old and up- 
ward at the time of this episode, are to enter the 
promised land (25. xiv. 30-88, xxvi. 65, xxxii. 12). 

Nevertheless, during the following thirty-eight 
years of the desert migration no further mention is 
madeof him. But when Moses isapprised of his own 
impending death, Joshua is pointed out as the one 
man to carry to completion the great leader's unfin- 
ished task. Moses is bidden to lay his hand upon 
him—“a man in whom is the spirit "—and thus to 
give him charge as his successor; which command 
is carried out (25. xxvii. 16 et seg.). Joshua is to pre- 

side over the division of the land (čb. 
Appointed xxxiv. 17), but must keep the compact 

Moses’ entered into with Reuben, Gad, and 

Suecessor. the half of Manasseh (7b. xxxii. 28). 

God assures Joshua of success in the 
leadership (Deut. xxxi. 14, 983); and he as the des- 
ignated successor is with Moses when the great 
prophet addresses his last counsel to the people 
(ib. xxxii. 44). 


At Moses’ death Joshua was filled with “the 
spirit of wisdom” (db. xxxiv. 9). Upon him de- 
volved a twofold duty: to conquer the land, and to 
apportion it among the tribes (Josh. i. 1-5). Yuwa 
Himself encouraged him to bestrong and tocling to 
the Law, which was never to “depart out of his 
mouth." After enlisting the cooperation of the kin- 
dred east-Jordanic tribes (25. i. 6-18), his first concern 
was to spy out Jericho (2d, ii, 1). On receiving the 
report of his emissaries (b. ii. 23, 24) he gave the nec- 
essary instructions for the crossing by the Israelites 
of the Jordan (2d. iii. 1-13). With the Ark of the 
Covenant carried by the priests in the van, on the 
tenth day of the first month of the forty-tirst year 
after the Exodus the Israelites set out to conquer 
the land. The river, miraculously divided as long 
as the priests with the Ark remained in its bed, was 
crossed north of Adam; and in memory of this oc- 
currence Joshua erected over the place where the 
priests had been stationed a monument of twelve 
stones (čb. iv. 9). He also ordered that one man from 
each tribe should take each another stone from that 
spot and deposit it on the western bank as a memo- 
rial (Zb. iv. 1-8, xx. 24). Here, at GILGAL, Joshua 
pitched his camp and remained for some time: and 
in order that all might be able to participate in the 
Passover, he directed that every Hebrew that had 
been born in the desert should be circumcised (25. v. 
2-8). | 
Jericho was the first city captured. After explor- 
ing it by spies Joshua invested it, finally capturing 
it in a miraculous manner (20. v. 18-vi.) The ban 
was pronounced over the ruins, and all the inhab- 
itants were destroyed save RAHAB and her paternal 
family; they being spared because she had shown 
hospitality to the spies. Joshua became famous by 

this victory, but met a reverse at Ai in 

Conquest consequence of Achan’s misdeed ; how- 

of Jericho. ever, after visiting condign punishment 

upon the offender he made himself 
master of the town, which was the key to the moun- 
tains rising west of the plain of Jericho. The 
Gibeonites made their peace with him, gaining ad- 
vantageous terms by means of a clever ruse (ix. 3 e£ 
seg.). On Ebal and Gerizim he caused the blessings 
and the curses to be read (comp. Deut. xxvii.). 

While Joshua was thus engaged in the north, 
five of the southern rulers made an alliance to pun- 
ish Gibeon; but they were completely routed at 
Makkedah by Joshua, who had hastened to the as- 
sistance of the Gibeonites. It was during this battle 
that a furious hail-storm set in, proving more deadly 
than the sword (Josh. x. 11), and on this occasion 
also, at Joshua’s command, the sun stood still upon 
Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Ajalon (2d. x. 
12-19a). The fugitive five kings were discovered 
hiding in a cave at Makkedah. By Joshua’s orders 
the cave was closed with huge stones until the 
pursuit was over, when it was reopened and the 
kings, after having been thoroughly humiliated, 
were slain, their bodies being hanged on trees until 
the evening, when they were taken down and cast 
into the cave. Then followed the conquest of Lib- 
nah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, and Debir. In the 
south Joshua penetrated as faras Kadesh-barnea ; in 
the west as far as Gaza (ib. x. 29 et seg.). Later on 
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he routed the allied kings of the north at Lake Me- 
rom—Hazor being the head of these kingdoms— 
killing theinhabitantsand burning the city of Hazor 
(tb. xi.). 

In this manner Joshua within a few years (čb. xiv. 
7; comp. verse 10) had made himself master of the 
whole country with the exception of the Philistine 
and Phenician coasts. Still he continued to guard 
in Gilgal his fortified camp; thence he governed the 
land (zb. xiv. 6), and there he began to allot the dis- 
triets to the various tribes. Judah, Ephraim, and 

the half of Manasseh were the first to 
Division of besettled, Caleb being allowed to take 
the Land. Hebron (db. xiv. 12, xv.-xvu.). After 
this, Joshua removed the Tabernacle 
and the Ark from Gilgal to Shiloh, and took up his res- 
idence there (zd. xviii.). Here he continued the work 
of apportioning the rest of the land by lot according 
to the families (20. xviii.-xix.). Cities of refuge, in 
accordance with the Law, were appointed (čb. xx.). 
Joshua himself received the city of Timnath-serah 
in Ephraim for an inheritance (2b. xix. 49, 50; xxiv. 
30) Having thus completed his task, he gave Reu- 
ben, Gad, and the half of Manasseh permission to 
return to their east-Jordanic territory (9b. xxii. 
1-9). 

When he was “old and stricken in age” Joshua 
convened the elders and chiefs of the Israelites and 
exhorted them to have no fellowship with the native 
population (čb. xxiii.). Ata general assembly of the 
clans at Shechem he took leave of the people, ad- 
monishing them to be loyal to their God, who had 
been so mightily manifested in the midst of them 
(i. xxiv.) Asa witness of their promise to serve 
Yuwu, Joshua set up a great stone under an oak 
by the sanctuary of Yawn (ib. xxiv. 26-28). Soon 
afterward he died, at the age of 110, and was 
buried in Timnath-serah (čb. xxiv. 29-380). 

E. G. H. 

-———In Rabbinical Literature: Joshua is re- 
garded as the type of the faithful, humble, deserv- 
ing, wise man. Biblical verses illustrative of these 
qualities and of their reward are applied to him. 
* He that waiteth on his master shall be honored " 
(Prov. xxvii. 18) is construed asa reference to Joshua 
(Num. R. xii), as is also the first part of the same 
verse, “ Whoso keepeth the fig-tree shall eat the fruit 
thereof” (Yalk., Josh. 2; Num. R. xii. 21). That 
“honor shall uphold the humble in spirit” (Prov. 
xxix. 28) is proved by Joshua’s victory over Ama- 
lek (Num. R. xiii.. Joshua wasa wise man; hence 
in him was verified the saying, ^ With me [wisdom] 
kings shall rule” (Prov. viii. 15, Hebr.). Not the 
sons of Moses—as Moses himself had expected— 
but Joshua was appointed successor to the son of 
Amram (Num. R. xii). 
Joshua reproved Othniel (Yalk., Num. 776). Josh- 
ua's manliness recommended him for this high post. 
David referred to him in Ps. Ixxxvii. 25, though 
without mentioning the name, lest dissensions should 
arise between his sons and those of his brothers 
(Yalk., quoting Sifre, Le). 

Joshua was alwaysat the front of the army, and did 
not, as other generals, remain in the rear (75.) or in 
his tent. Moses in his lifetime appointed Joshua as 
his interpreter,(“ meturgeman ”), in order to forestall 


Moses was shown how. 


the possibility of his being looked upon as an up- 
start after Moses’ death (Yalk., /,c.)) Yet Moses’ face 
was like the sun, and that of Joshua 


His like the moon (20.). Joshua had de- 
Faithful  servedthehonor by hisfaithfulservice. 
Service.  Heusedtoriseearly in the morning and 
set in order the chairs in the house of 

assembly. "Therefore, according to some, Moses 


raised up Joshua from the ground and took him on 
his knees, and he and the whole of Israel would lift 
up their heads to hear Joshua's words; but Joshua 
in his modesty exclaimed: “Blessed be YuwH, who 
gave the Torah to Israel through Moses, our master ” 
(Yalk., Le., quoting the Midrash Yelammedenu). 
The wisdom of Joshua is emphasized also in other 
connections (Ex. R. xi. and parallels). The predic- 
tion (Deut. xxxiii. 17) in the blessing of Moses is 
held to have come to pass in Joshua (Sifre, ad /oc.). 
Moses possessed * hod " (splendor), but Joshua, only 
*hadar" (a lesser degree of fame; according to 
Friedmann, Sifre, 146b, note 11, this has reference 
to the fact that kingship was denied to Joshua); for 
if the former had been Joshua's portion he would 
have been absolutely irresistible. Joshua was given 
thestrength of theox but the beauty of the * re'em " 
(Sifre, 7.c.; Yalk., Deut. 959). When Joshua upon 
his return with the spies found the people ungrate- 
ful, he was the only one that was shocked to the 
extent of both falling on his face, like Moses and 
Aaron, and rending his garments, like Caleb (Yalk., 
Num. 744). 

Moses added the letter * to the name “ Hoshea” 

(Num. xiii. 16) because he had prayed that God 
(m) would keep Joshua from joining 
The the conspiracy of the spies, and also 
Change in because, as Caleb's reward was a por- 
His Name. tionof theland, Joshua'scompensation 
was to be his own allotment and that 
of the other ten (= “ yod ") spies (Sotah 84b; Tan. 
ad loc. ; Num. R. xvi.) According to Yer. Sheb. vi. 
1, the name “ Hoshea ” was changed as soon as Joshua 
entered the service of Moses, or at the latest after 
the victory over Amalek. 

Joshua was among those who, too modest to call 
themselves * ‘ebed,” were so dignified by God Him- 
self (Sifre, Wa’ethanan, cited in Yalk., Josh. 1). 
The spies whom Joshua sent to Jericho were Phine- 
has and Caleb (Yalk.,/.c.). When Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still he used the phrase D (= “be 
still”; Josh. x. 12); for the sun kept onsinging a song 
of praise as long as it was moving. The sun would 
not obey Joshua until he had assured it that he 
would sing God's praises himself (Yalk., Le. 22). 
Joshua led and governed the people during thirty- 
eight years (Seder ‘Olam R. ; Yalk., /.e. 35). Israel is 
represented by the Rabbis as not very eager to pay 
him honor at his obsequies (Yalk., /.c.). 

Rahab is said to have become Joshua's wife. 
They had daughters but no son. From this union 
many prophets descended, and Hannah was Rahab's 

reincarnation. Rahab was ten years 

Married old when Isracl left Egypt, and during 
to Rahab. the forty years intervening she was a 

great sinner; but when the spies visited 
her she became a proselyte. There is some doubt 
as to her having had only daughters by Joshua 
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(see Zeb. 116b; Mek., Yitro [beginning]; Rashi to 
Josh. ii.; Yalk., Josh. 9; Meg. 14a; Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya, “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah," p. 14a). 

According to Pirke R. El. xlii., when Joshua was 
fighting for the Gibeonites the Sabbath was about 
to set in. Seeing the disinclination of his people to 
continue the battle at the risk of desecrating the 
Sabbath, and perceiving that the magicians of the 
heathen were inciting the constellations to help the 
cause of Israel’s enemies, he spread out his hand 
toward the light of the sun and of the moon and 
“remembered upon them” the Ineffable Name, 
when both sun and moon stood still for thirty-six 
hours (Yalk., Gen. Lek Leka). The song intoned by 
Joshua after his victory is given in full in the “Sefer 
ha-Yashar" (chapter on Joshua) Joshua had ap- 
pealed to Israel before crossing the Jordan not, as 
the text has it in the literal sense, to prepare provi- 
sions for the journey—that was not necessary, since 
the manna had not yet ceased falling—but to repent 
(Pirke R. El. vi.). 

Joshua’s name is associated with many "takka- 
not,” e.g., the benediction upon entering the holy 
land (Ber. 48b); the license to graze on the plowed 
field of others without liability to a charge of rob- 
bery (B. K. 60b); the permission to gather wood in 
a neighbor's field (čb. 61b) ; the permission to gather 
grass anywhere (70.); and seven other measures 
enumerated in Maimonides (* Yad," Nizke Mamon, 
viii. 5), regulating certain privileges, permitting cer- 
tain natural or necessary acts (in open fields or when 
walking through vineyards), and assuring to the un- 
known dead buried by the community the undis- 
turbed possession of his grave (see DEAD, Duty 
TO THE; Bloch, * Die Institutionen des Judentums,” 
i. 54-68, Vienna, 1879). 

E. G. H. 


—Critical View: Joshua’s historical reality has 
been doubted by advanced critics, who regard him 
either as a mythological solar figure (Winckler, 
“Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” ii. 96-122; Schrader, 
“K. A. T." 8d ed., p. 225) or as the personification 
of tribal reminiscences crystallized around a semi- 
mythical hero of Timnath-serah (= “Timnat He- 
res”), Eduard Meyer, denying the historicity of 
the material in the Book of Joshua, naturally dis- 
putes also the actuality of its eponymous hero 
(Stade's “ Zeitschrift," i.). These extreme theories 
must be dismissed. But, on the other hand, it is 
certain that Joshua could not have performed all 
the deeds recorded of him. Comparison with the 
Book of Judges shows that the conquest of the land 
was not a concerted movement of the nation under 
one leader; and the data concerning the occupation 
of the various districts by the tribes present so many 
variants that the allotment in orderly and purposed 
sequence, which is ascribed to Joshua, has to be 
abandoned as unhistorical. 

Yet.this does not conflict with the view that 
Joshua was the leader of a section of the later nation, 
and that heas such had a prominent part in the con- 
quest of the districts lying around Mount Ephraim. 
The conquest of the land as a whole was not at- 
tempted; this final achievement was the result of 
several successive movements of invasion that with 
varied success, and often with serious reverses, 


aimed at securing a foothold for the Israelites in the 
trans-Jordanic territories. Joshua wasat the head of 
the Josephite (Leah) tribes (comp. Judges i. 22, ac- 
cording to Budde; Joshua dies at the age of 110, as 
does Joseph), for whom the possession of the hill- 
country of Ephraim—Gibeon in the south and Ebal 
in the north—was the objective point. This inva- 
sion on the part of the Josephites was probably pre- 
ceded by others that had met with but little success 
(comp. the story of the spies, Num. xiv.). But the 
very fact that while earlier expedi- 
Leader of tions had failed this one succeeded im- 
Josephites. pressed for centuries the imagination 
of the people to such an extent that 
the leader of this invasion (Joshua) became the hero 
of folk-lore; and in course of time the plan of the 
conquest of the whole land and its execution were 
ascribed to him. He thus grew to be in tradition 
the leader of the united people—especially in view 
of the supremacy enjoyed by the tribe of Joseph, 
in whose possession was the Ark at Shiloh—and 
therefore the successor of Moses, and as such the 
chief in authority when the land was divided among 
the tribes. 

Recollections of valorous feats performed in the 
days of these fierce wars with the aboriginal kings 
were transferred to Joshua and his time; battles re- 
membered in fable and in song were connected with 
his name; natural phenomena (the blocking of the 
waters of Jordan by rocks, the earthquake at Jeri- 
cho, the hail-storm before Gibeon) which had in- 
spired semi-mythological versions were utilized to 
enhance his fame, all the more since they helped to 
vindicate his dignity as a second Moses. Snatches 
of popular songs, no longer understood because 
their original mythology had become unintelligible, 
were applied to his feats, and in turn gave rise to 
new accounts of his marvelous accomplishments 
(e.g., at Ajalon). This process is perfectly natural, 
and has its analogues in the stories concerning other 
heroes; in fact parallels between his biography and 
that of Jacob have been discovered (Steuernagel, 
“Joshua,” p. 150). But all this makes the historical 
reality of Joshua as the chief of a successful army 
of invasion all the more strongly assured. The 
chapters dealing with the division of the land must 
be dismissed as theoretical speculation, dating from 
a period when the tribal organization bad ceased to 
exist; that is, from the Exile and perhaps later. 
The epilogues (the story of Joshua's gathering the 
elders or the whole people at Shechem before his 
death, Josh. xxiii.-xxiv. 28) are clearly the work of 
a Deuteronomie writer; and the scenes are conceived 
in imitation of Jacob’s blessing (Gen. xlix.) or of 
Moses taking leave of the people and admonishing 
them before his transition. The cruelty imputed to 
Joshua—the ban against Jericho, for instance—is 
a trait corroborative of the historical kernel of the 
military incidents of his biography. 

According to the Biblical accounts, Joshua had 
nowhere to meet a non-Canaanite power. The 
Flinders Petrie inscription recording Me(r)neptah's 
battle with Israel, located in Palestine (before 1200 
B.C. ; see ExoDus), is thus not to be referred to this 
period. Egypt's claim to suzerainty had become 
merely nominal after 1250 B.c. The empire of the 
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Hittites (ce. 1200) had become disrupted into a num- 
ber of small principalities. This would indicate that 
the incursion of Joseph-Israel must have taken place 
about 1230-1200 B.c. E. G. H. 
2. Son of Jozadak or Josedech; high priest when 
the Jews returned under Zerubbabel from the Baby- 
lonian exile. His father had died in exile, and on 
the return from the Captivity Joshua was the first 
high priest to officiate (Hag. i. 1, 12, 14; ii. 9, 4; 
Zech. vi. 11; Ezra iii. 9, 8; v. 9; x. 18; Neh. xii. 26). 
Joshua was therefore born during the Exile. On 
the arrival of the caravan at Jerusalem, he naturally 
took part in erecting the altar of burnt offering and 
inlaying the foundations of the Temple (Ezra iii. 
2 et seg.). With Zerubbabel he opposed the mach- 
inations of the Samaritans (zb. iv. 3). Several of 
Haggai's utterances are addressed to Joshua (Hag. 
i. 1, ii. 2), and his name occurs in two of the 
symbolical prophecies of Zechariah (iii. 1-10, vi. 
11-10) He is eulogized in Ecclus. (Sirach) xlix. 


12, in the list of worthies, as one who “builded the 


house and exalted a people holy to the Lord, prepared 
for everlasting glory.” In Ezra (ii, iii, iv., v., x.) 
and Nehemiah (vii. 7; xii. 1, 7, 10, 26) he is called 


“Jeshua.” 
E. G. H. B. P. 


JOSHUA, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: The 
first book of the second greater division in the He- 
brew canon, the * Nebi'im," and therefore also the 
first of the first part of this division, the “ Nebi’im 
Rishonim.” It bears in Hebrew the superscription 
yenn; in the Septuagint, using the post-exilic form 
of the name (ywn; Neh. viii 17), 'Igcovc (in some 
manuscripts with the addition of vic Navy); in the 
Peshitta, “ Ketaba de-Yeshu‘ bar-Nun Talmideh de- 
Mushe” (Book of Joshua, son of Nun, the Disciple 
of Moses). It belongs to the historical books of the 
Old Testament, its theme being the invasion and con- 
quest under Joshua of west-Jordanic Palestine and 
its apportionment among the tribes, with an account 
of the closing days and death of the great leader. 

The book, which comprises twenty-four chapters, 
readily falls into two main parts and an appendix, 
which may be summarized thus: (1) the events fol- 
lowing Moses’ death; the invasion and capture of 
the land; (2) the division of the country; (8) the con- 


duct of the Reubenites, etc. ; two hortatory addresses 
by Joshua shortly before his death, followed by a 
brief gloss on his burial-place and the disposition 


made of the bones of Joseph. In detail the contents 
are as follows: 

Part I., ch. i.-xii. 

i.: After Moses’ death, Joshua, by virtue of his 
previous appointment as Moses’ successor, receives 
from Yawn the command to cross the Jordan. In 
execution of this order Joshua issues the requisite 
instructions to the stewards of the people for the 
crossing of the Jordan ; and he reminds the Reu- 
benites, Gadites, and the half of Manasseh of their 
pledge given to Moses to help their brethren. 

ii.: Joshua sends out from Shittim two spies to 
explore the city of Jericho. "They are saved from 
falling into the hands of the king by the shrewd 
tactics of Rahab. The spies return and report. 

ii-iv.: Camp is broken at Shittim. A halt is 
made at the Jordan. Joshua addresses the people; 


assuring them that Yuwn, the living God, is in the 
midst of them, that He will drive out the Canaan- 
ites, and that the Ark will cross the Jordan, where- 
upon a miraculous change will be worked in the 
waters of the river. -The predicted miracle takes 
place as soon as the priests with the Ark wade into 
the water. In commemoration of the event, Joshua 
orders two monuments to be erected: one in the 
river-bed; the other on the west bank, at Gilgal. 
The Reubenites, the Gadites, and. the 
half of Manasseh number 40,000 war- 
riors. The priests are bidden to come 
up out of the river’s bed after the 
people have crossed over. Thishappenson the tenth 
day of the first month; and the camp is pitched at 
GILGAL. 

v.: Joshua is bidden to make flint knives where- 
with to circumcise the Israelites, for those born in 
the desert had not been circumcised. This is done; 
Pesah is celebrated; and the manna ceases. Joshua 
in front of Jericho receives the visit of a “captain 
of the host of the Lord ” in the guise of a man, who 
declares that the soil on which Joshua is standing 
is holy ground. 

vi.: The siege and capture of Jericho; after thirteen 
circuits—one every day for six days, and seven cir- 
cuits on the seventh day— with seven priests blowing 
seven rams' horns and the people shouting, the 
walls cave in. Jericho is put under the ban; but 
RAHAB is excepted. A curse is pronounced against 
any one who should rebuild the city. Joshua be- 
comes famous throughout tbe whole land. 

vii.: The miscarriage of the expedition against 
Ai, undertaken, upon the counsel of spies, with a 
very small force, strikes terror into the heart of the 
people and brings Joshua to the verge of despair. 
But YmwH announces that the people have sinned. 
As stated in the first verse, Achan has not respected 
the ban. The people must be reconsecrated. The 
sinner must be discovered by the casting of Yuwn’s 
lot. Thisis done. By a process of elimination the 
guilt is limited to the tribe of Judah, then to the 
clan of the Zarhites, then to the sept of Zabdi; the 
individual members of Zabdi are then brought for- 
ward, man by man, and finally Achan is detected 
as the culprit. He admits having taken a costly 


Babylonian garment, besides silver and gold; and 
his confession is verified by the finding of the treas- 
ure buried in his tent. Achan is taken into the val- 


ley of Achor, and there stoned to death. 

vili.: Expedition against Ai, this time with the 
whole army. The city is taken by clever strategy, 
90,000 men being placed overnight in an ambush. 
The attacking force feigning flight, the King of 
Aiis drawn far away from the city; Joshua points 
with his lance toward the city; whereupon the men 
in ambush rush into it, while Joshua and the 
army with him face about. Thus the pursuing 
enemy is taken between the two sections of Israel's 
array. Not one man escapes; the city is burned; 
12,000 inhabitants are killed, and the spoils are 
taken. The King of Ai is hanged to a tree until 
nightfall, when his body is thrown into a pit, where- 
on a stone heap is raised. Joshua erects an altar on 
Mount Ebal as Moses had commanded, offering to 
YuwH holocausts and sacrificing peace-offerings. 


Crossing: 
of Jordan. 
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On the stones of the altar he engraves a copy of the 
law of Moses; the people being ranged in two sec- 
tions—one facing Ebal; the other, Gerizim—while 
the blessings and curses are read as ordained by 

Moses. 
ix.: Confederacy of the native kings to fight 
Joshua. The Gibeonites by craft ob- 


The Con- taina treaty from the Israelites, which 
federacy even after the detection of the fraud 
Against practised upon the invaders is not 
Joshua. abrogated. They are, however, de- 


graded to be “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” for the altar of Yurwn. 

x.: Adoni-zedek brings about an alliance between 
the kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, and they (“the five kings of the Amor- 
ites”) besiege Gibeon. In their distress the Gibeon- 
ites implore Joshua’s help. Joshua, assured by 
YuwH of victory, comes up from Gilgal by a forced 
night march and attacks the allies suddenly. 
Thrown into confusion, the Amorites flee as far as 
the ascent of Beth-horon. To this battle is referred 
a song from the Book of Jashar, commanding the 
sun to be still at Gibeon and the moon in the valley 
of Ajalon. The five kings are captured, first being 
incarcerated in the cave where they had hidden for 
safety, then, after the pursuit had been discontinued, 
—scarcely one of the enemies escaping—being by 
order of Joshua humiliated and hanged. Then 
follows a detailed enumeration of the cities captured 
and put under ban. Joshua becomes master of the 
whole land—the hill-country, the southland, the low- 
land, and the slopes—leaving not one king alive, and 
banning all men from Kadesh-barnea unto Gaza, and 
all the district of Goshen unto Gibeon. After this 
expedition he returns to Gilgal. 

xi.: Jabin, King of Hazor, and his allies rendez- 
vous at Merom. Joshua is assured by Yuwu of 
their total defeat, which in fact is brought about by 
a sudden attack on the part of Joshua. Pursuing 
them to a great distance (the cities are named), he 
hamstrings their horses and burns their chariots, 
capturing Hazor, killing all of its people, and burn- 
ing the town. Other royal residences he takes by 
the sword, putting them under the ban. ` The spoils 


are taken, and the men are put to death. The cities 


on the hill are allowed to stand. Joshua drives the 
Anakim from the mountains, from Hebron, and from 


other places. Only in Gaza some remain. Finally 
the land has peace. 

xii: Recapitulation of Joshua's conquests, with 
Statistical details of the number of the kings (30) 
captured and subdued. 

Part II., ch. xiii.-xxi. 

xili.: After an enumeration of the.places still un- 
conquered (mainly the coast districts of the Philis- 
tines) Joshua is bidden to apportion the land, the un- 
conquered as well as the conquered (verse 6b), among 
nine and one-half tribes of Israel, the other two and 
one-half tribes having under Moses been given their 
portion on the east of the Jordan (verses 145-32). 

Xiv.: Résumé of the foregoing reference to Reu- 
ben, Gad, and the half of Manasseh, with a gloss 
concerning Levi's non-inheritance save as regards 
detached cities, while Joseph receives a double herit- 
age (verses 1-5), Caleb'sclaim to Hebron is allowed. 


xv.: The “lot” of Judah (verses 1-129). Caleb's 
share (18). Expulsion by him of the three Anakim 
(14). Story of Kirjath-sepher (16). Othniel takes it — 
and wins, as promised, Caleb's daughter for wife (17). 
Her successful plea for the gift of wells (18). Cata- 
logue of the heritage of Judah (20 et seq.). Gloss 
on the continued dwelling of the Jebusites in Jeru- 
salem (63). 

xvi.: Lot of the Josephites (1-3). The Ephraim- 
ites own cities in the territory of Manasseh (9). 
Gloss to the effect that the Canaanites dwelling in 
Gezer had not been driven out, but had been re- 
duced to slavery (10). 

xvii.: Lotof Manasseh, Machir as a warrior taking 
for his prize Gilead and Bashan (1) Delimitation 
of Manasseh (7). Manasseh’s assignments in Issachar 
and Asher (11). Gloss stating that these cities had 
not been captured (12). Protest of the Josephites 
against receiving one share only (14). Joshua ad- 
vises them to conquer the wooded hillland (15). 
Plea on their part that the mountain is not extensive 
enough, while the plains are held by Canaanites 
equipped with iron chariots (16). Joshua's consola- 
tory encouragement (17). 

xviii.: Erection of the Tabernacle at Shiloh (1). 
Seven tribes without allotment. Joshua urges these 
to appoint commissions of three men out of each 
tribe to go and take the land and to report to him, 
when, after dividing it into seven portions, he will 
east the lot (2-7). The commissions carry out the 
errand and lay their book of record before Joshua, 
who then casts the lot (8-10). Benjamin’s share 
(11) The boundaries (12-20). List of the cities 
(21-28). 

xix.: Simeon’s share, in the territory of Judah. 
List of the cities (1-8). Reason why Simeon’s lot 
was in Judean territory (9). Zebulun's share; its 
boundaries (10-14). Twelve cities not specified 
(15b). Issachar's share: its cities and boundaries 
(17-28). Asher’s lot; its boundaries; summary 
gives twenty-two as the number of its cities (24— 
81) Naphtali’s share; its boundaries and fortified 
cities (82-89). Dan's share; its cities enumerated 
(40-46). Why the Danites took Leshem = Dan (47). 
Joshua receives as his own share Timnath-serah 
(49-50) Eleazar and Joshua had assigned the lots 


before Yuuvyu atthe gate of the Tabernacleat Shiloh 
(01). Cities of refuge established (91b—xx.). 


xxi.: The Levites' assignment (1-8). Concluding 
paragraph, emphasizing God’s fulfilment of His 
promise to the fathers (43-45). 

Appendix, ch. xxii.-xxiv. 

xxii: Dismissal to their homes of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half of Manasseh with Joshua's blessing and 
an admonition to take heed of Yuwu’s Law ascom- 
manded by Moses. Now that they have become 
rich in cattle, silver, gold, iron, and garments they 
are to divide the booty with their brethren (1-8). 
Return of the east-Jordanic tribes; they build an 
altar at the stone-heap on the bank of the Jordan; 
the Israelites desire to punish them for this act: but 


they first send Phinehas and ten princes to the Reu- 


benites, etc., to censure them, recalling the Peor 
episode and advising them to remove to Palestine. 
The Reubenites explain that in building the altar 
their intention was to show their fidelity to YEWA, 
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that their descendants might not be taunted with 
being untrue to Him. The delegation rejoices at 
the explanation, and upon their report the Israelites 
abandon the projected punitive expedition (9-34). 

xxiii.: Joshua, now old, calls an assembly of all 
Israel, at which he admonishes the people to remain 
loyal to the Torah of Moses. 

xxiv.: An account of a gathering of Israel at 
Shechem, at which Joshua delivers an impressive ad- 
dress, reviewing the past, and makes the people vow 
to remain faithful. He erectsa great stone as a wit- 
ness to the promise (1-28). Joshua dies (29) Jo- 
seph’s bones are buried in Shechem (32). Eleazar 
dies and is buried (83). E. G. H. 
Critical View: The Rabbis ascribe the au- 
thorship of the book, as of the last eight verses of 
Deuteronomy, to Joshua (B. B. 14b); the account 
of Joshua’s death (Josh. xxiv. 29-82) was added, 
according to them, by Eleazar, the son of Aaron 
(B. B. 15a), and that of Eleazar’s demise (Josh. 
xxiv. 33) by Phinehas (B. B. @.c.). But this view 
has been rejected by Isaac Abravanel(see preface 
to his commentary on the Earlier Prophets), who 
correctly observes that the use of the phrase My 
nm ayn = “unto this day ” (Josh. iv. 9, vii. 26, ix. 
21, xiv. 14, xv. 62, xvi. 10) controverts this assump- 
tion, and that certain events mentioned in the Book 
of Joshua are recorded in the Book of Judges (xix. 
45) as occurring *long after the death of Joshua" 
(Abravanel, “Comm. in Prophetas Priores," pp. 2b, 
col. 2; 3a, col. 1; Leipsic, 1686). 

Christian commentators have for similar reasons 
contended that the book was by a later author, who 
had access to documents composed by Joshua or by 
contemporaries of his (Theodoret, “In Josue Queest.” 
xiv.). In the “Synopsis Sacre Scripture ” (xxviii, 
col, 309), attributed to St. Athanasius, the title of 
the book is explained not as the name of the author, 
but as indicating the hero of the events. Alphon- 
sus Tostat ( Opera,” Cologne, 1613; “In Josue I. 

Quest.” xii.) rejects the authorship 
Views as of Joshua, and advances the theory 
to Author- that the book is the work of King 
Ship. Solomon, while Maes (“ Josue Impera- 
toris Historia," Antwerp, 1574) as- 
cribes it to Ezra, who had access to ancient Hebrew 
archives. These and modern Catholic critics also 
(Cardinal Meignan, “ De Moise à David,” Paris, 1896) 
thus make the book posterior to the time of Joshua, 
but, for the greater part, pre-exilic and always based 
on documents coeval with the events reported. 

Among modern Jewish critics L. Wogue (* His- 
toire de la Dible," Paris, 1881) defends the traditional 
view, with reference to B. B. 14b and 15a. More 
recently the passage in Ecclus. (Sirach) xlvi. 1 has 
been invoked in proof of the authorship of Joshua; 
"pooyreiat in Ecclesiasticus means “books,” so that 
Joshua being designated (25.) as órádoyoc Moo čv 
7poonyrelau would imply that he was the “author” 
of the “book.” The Hebrew text, however, has 
anD nwy mwy (see Israel Lévi, * L'Ecclésias- 
tique," Paris, 1898), but this has also been construed, 
with reference to II Chron. ix. 29, where nN*33J 
means “book,” as supporting the traditional view. 

Keil in his commentary has endeavored to defend 
this view by urging the force of 93) Ty = “until 
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we had passed over” (Josh. v. 1) as demonstrating 
that the narrative must have been written by an eye- 
witness; but the ancient versions show this reading 
to be erroneous. Nor is xviii. 9 conclusive: at the 
utmost it proves that the catalogue of cities (xviii. 
11-xix. 46) was abstracted from a document contem- 
porary with Joshua. In thesame way xxiv. 26 may 
be taken as evidence only that xxiv. 1-25 is by him, 
though upon closer inspection even this passage is 
seen to be merely the honest opinion of a later writer. 
The objections by Abravanel have not been an- 
swered. 

Later Biblical books exhibit incidents which de- 
monstrate that the situation assumed in Joshua could 
not have been that of the period of invasion. For in- 
stance, Jericho, represented in Joshua as completely 
overthrown and upon the rebuilding of which a sol- 
emn curse is invoked, is found to exist ata much 
later date, even as a city of the Prophets (see 
EnrsHaA; comp. Josh. vi. 2-27, xvi. 1; Judges iii. 
12-30; II Sam. x. 5; II Kings ii. 5, 15; v. 19-22; 
I Chron. xix. 5; for the curse see I Kings xvi. 84). 
Ai, reported burned, is known to Isaiah (as * Aiath ”; 
Isa. x. 28)... Gezer (Josh. xvi. 10), described as being 
reduced to vassalage, is not rendered tributary until 

the time of Solomon (I Kings ix. 16). 

Compar- But a comparison with the Book of 

ison with JupcEssuflices to discredit the theory 

Judges. that the Book of Joshua is an auto- 

biography ofits eponymous hero. The 
narrative in Judges reveals the fact that the inva- 
sion was not directed by a general-in-chief, nor un- 
dertaken at one time by the tribes united under a 
national commander, nor accomplished in the life- 
time of one man, much less in two decades. 

Nor is the book the workof one man, Contradic- 
tions abound, ¢.g., in the chronology: in iii. 1 the 
crossing is set for the next day; iii. 2, three days in- 
tervene; ili. 5, the start is again delayed one day; 
comp. v. 10 with iv. 19 and v. 2-9. In xi. 21 the 
Anakim are expelled by Joshua, while in xv. 18 
Caleb is reported as having performed this feat. 
Double and variant versions are given, as, for in- 
stance, the explanation of the name GILGAL (iv. 20; 
comp. v. 9 and xiv. 6 et seq. with xv. 13 et seq.). 

The Book of Joshua must be regarded as a com- 
pilation; and analysis of its contents makes it cer- 
tain that its sources are of the same character as 
those of the Pentateuch. This, to a certain degree, 
was the impression of the habbis. According to 
Mak. 11a, the chapter (xx.) concerning the cities of 
refuge was taken from the Pentateuch. The Book 
of Joshua was regarded by them as written in the 
light of the Deuteronomic legislation (Gen. R. vi. 14). 
At all events, Joshua and the Pentateuch are treated 
as of one character in the saying that the sins of Israel 
alone necessitated the adding of other books to 
these (Ned. 22b). Joshua is often compared with 
Moses (Ta'an. 20a; Sotah 36a; B. B. 75a; Sanh. 20a; 
Mak. 9b). | 

While modern critics generally are agreed that the 
Book of Joshua is a compilation from sources that 
have been utilized in the Pentateuch (J, E, JE, D, 
and P), with additions by the editor (R = Redactor), ` 
they differ very widely as regards the details. Àc- 
cording to Steuernagel (“Joshua,” in Nowack’s 
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* Hand-Kommentar ”), Albers’ attempt in his “ Die 
Quellenberichte in Josua,” i.-xii., 1891, to separate 
the components of J from E in part i. (i.-xii.) is un- 
satisfactory. In fact, Steuernagel assumes that J 
and E combined as JE never were accessible-to the 
compiler of Joshua, the two being then still uncom- 
bined. A few fragments from J (after Budde, in 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” vii.), parallel with passages 
in Judges i., and others somewhat more numerous 
from E, are all that he finds in Joshua. He insists 
that for i-xii. another work, D, was the main 
source. This D is not identical with the author of 
Deuteronomy, but is rather D? (— the author of 
Deut. i.-iii.), and is on the whole an independent 
elaboration of E. The few fragments of J and E 
in Joshua he concedes were added by R, and only 
after D? had been combined with P (mostly in 
part ii.). 

Steuernagel's analysis has not been accepted by 
Holzinger (“Josua,” in Marti's ^K. H. C.”), who re- 
jects D? and works out a scheme on the basis of J, E, 
and JE, with a pronounced Deuteronomic coloring: 
Deuteronomist, Priestly Code, and Redactor. Con- 
trary to the Pentateuchal R, who makes P the orig- 
inal document, in Joshua JED is the basis, supple- 
mented by extracts from P. Stilllater additions are 
noticeable as well as changes in phraseology (e.g., the 
use of beg indy in vii. 18, 19 et seg. ; viii. 30; ix. 18, 
20; x. 40, 42; xiii. 14, 33; xiv. 14; xxii. 16, 24; xxiii. ; 
xxiv. 2, 28). For a detailed analysis on this basis 
see Holzinger, “Das Buch Josua," pp. xvii.-xxi. 

Steuernagel in his translation prints the different 
sources in.different types, W. H. Bennett in “The 
Book of Joshua” (in “S. B. O. T.” 1895) indicates 
the various documents by the use of different colors. 

Summing up, these various analyses have cer- 
tainly demonstrated that, on the whole, in the narra- 
tive portion of the book (i.-xii.) the introduction (i.) 
is Deuteronomic, as is the conclusion of the whole 

book (xxi. 48-xxii. 6, xxiii.), and that 
Redaction. Deuteronomic coloring is to be found 

in both parts, naturally in a greater 
degree in the narrative chapters. The basis of the 
book was a Deuteronomic history of Joshua, founded 
on material from J and E perhaps not as yet com- 
bined as JE, thus excluding Rje(=Redactor of JE). 
The main current of the narrative is not origi- 
nally Deuteronomic, the Deuteronomie editor hei ght- 
ening its coloring, and dwelling on the moral and 
religious implications of the story. The narrative 
is not always consistent. In xiii.-xix. many frag- 
ments are for the most part parallels to Judges i., 
which make it appear that the conquest was a slow, 
laborious process, the tribes acting without con- 
certed plan and nowhere under united central com- 
mand. These belong to J. 

But even in the narrative portion, strictly so- 
called, as distinct from the statistical, a twofold ac- 
count is almost always discernible: one apparently 
older and more prosy ; the other, with a clear tend- 
ency to magnify the importance of the events and the 
absolute annihilation of the inhabitants (though this 
may be set down as by Rd), and to emphasize the 
miraculous. The older recalls the method of J in 
the Pentateuch; the younger, that of E. P's share 
in the narrative section is very limited. Additions 


of a few verses may be ascribed to it. In xiii.-xxii, 
the contributions from P are much more extensive. 
The boundaries and the lists of the cities of refuge 
and of the Levitical towns belong to it. The com- 
bining of the Deuteronomic Joshua (Rd, J, E, per- 
haps JE [Rje]) with P was the work of R, who 
made verbal changes to suit his ends. But even 
after this additions were made, e.g., xxii. 9-24 
(comp. Num. xxxii.-xxxiii.; Judgesxx.). Ch. xvi. 
and xvii. have come down in mutilated form. When 
they were abridged can not be determined. The 
duplication of Joshua’s farewell also is by a later 
hand; or it is possible that one account of it (xxiv.) 
is from E, while the other is clearly Deuteronomis- 
tic, resembling Deut. iv. 29-80. 

After eliminating the pragmatic elements and 
toning down the Deuteronomic coloring, the critical 
study of the Book of Joshua penetrates 
to a bed of traditions thatin a more or 
less confused way reflect actual occur- 
rences; but these did not take place 
in the sequence here assumed, nor in 
the manner detailed. "The division of 
the land is, on the whole, the work of a theorist who 
utilizes actual conditions to a certain extent, but al- 
ways to bring into prominence his priestly program. 
Local legends, snatches of folk-lore and folk-songs, 
the tendency to concentration in one man of the ex- 
periences of tribes and generations (always charac- 
teristic of legend), have had a decisive share in the 
shaping of the original material. Explanations of 
names (Achor, Gilgal), old local shrines, and reminis- 
cences of former religious usages are also detectable 
as the raw data upon which popular fancy had been 
at work long before the various literary sources had 
leaped into existence. To deny in toto, with Eduard 
Meyer (in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” i.), the historical 
character of the book is dogmatic. It may, how- 
ever, be noticed that, in contrast with Judges, the 
Book of Joshua has no chronological scheme (comp. 
Xi. 18, xiv. 10, xxiii. 1, xxiv. 31). 

In view of the identity of its sources, and also of 
the fact that throughout the Pentateuch the con- 

quest of the land is presupposed and 

The emphasized as the goal (Gen. xiii. 14- 
Hexateuch. 17, xv. 18-16, xxvi. 3, xxviii. 18-15 : 
Ex. iii. 8, 17; xxxii 18; xxxiii. 1-3; 

Num. xiii. 17 e£ seq., xiv., xxxii.; Deut. i. 38, iii. 
21, xxxi. 8-6: P Gen. xvii. 6-8, xxviii. 3; Num. 
xxvii 18-28, xxxiii 50-54, xxxiv., xxxv.; Deut. 
xxxiv. 9), critics have held that Joshua at one time 
formed with the Pentateuch the so-called HEXA- 
TEUCH. If this was the case, it must have been at a 
time anterior to the separation of the Samaritans 
from the Jews, asthe Samaritans have only the Pen- 
tateuch; but the books of Ezra and Nehemiah give 
no intimation of the existence of a hexateuch. In 
all probability the sources J, E, as well as D and P, 
carried the narrative to the conquest of the land; 
but in their present forms the Pentateuch and Joshua 
were never combined. — Volck (in Herzog-Hauck, 
" Real-Encye." ix. 390), assuming that P is older 
than JE and D, argues that before D was incorpo- 
rated into the present Pentateuch, Joshua (i.—xxiv.) 
formed a part of a work composed of P, JE, and 
Deut. xxxi. 14-28, xxxii. 1-44,48-52, xxxiii., xxxiv. 


Historical 
Character 
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Book. 
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1-9, and that it was when Deut. v.-xxviii. was in- 
corporated that Joshua was made a separate book. 
This theory, while not convincing, helps to make 
plain that the sources must have contained the 
story of the conquest. That Hosea, Amos, and Mi- 
cah knew this Hexateuch (minus Deuteronomy) is 
not proved by such passages as Micah vi. 5 et seg. (or 
Hosea ix. 10, xii. 4 e£ seq., and Amos ii. 10, v. 25, 
vii. 4). The traditions at the base of the histories 
were known to these early prophets. More than 
this can not be inferred from their references to 
Shittim and Gilgal (e.g., in Micah vi. 5 et seq.). 

The fact that in Joshua the Pentateuchal archaic 
forms (79) for my3 or Nin for NF) are not found is 
not evidence against the Hexateuchal hypothesis. 
This circumstance merely indicates that at the time 
(post-exilic) when the consonantal text 
was fixed Joshua was not one work 
with the Pentateuch. Jericho is 
pointed jn for Pent. jv. The text is in fairly 
good condition. The Septuagint is without some of 
the glosses (v. 4-7, vi. 3-5, xx. 4-6). The omissions 
in the Hebrew (in xv. 59, names of eleven cities; 
in xxi, a passage between verses 83 and 86) are 
supplied in the Greek. At the end of xxiv. the Sep- 
tuagint presents additions of interest. 

The Samaritan Book of Joshua, an extracanonical 
book written in Arabic, pretends to be a translation 
from the Hebrew (* Chronicon Samaritanum Cui Titu- 
lus Est Liber Josux,” ed. Juynboll, Leyden, 1848). 

It relates the consecration of Joshua 


The Text. 


The (Deut. xxxi), the Baiaam episode, 
Samaritan and the war under Joshua as general 
Book of against the Midianites; then, with a 
Joshua. new title (“Book of Joshua the Son 


of Nun?) the conquest of the land 
and its division, continuing the story from Joshua's 
demise to Eli’s death. Interpolations (xxvi.-Xxxvii.) 
deal with other personages, and in the concluding 
chapters Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, and Hadrian 
are the heroes. This book isa medieval compilation 
of the time when the Samaritans were under Moham- 
medan rule, but contains also old haggadie mate- 
rial (see SHOBACH). ; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The introductions of Driver, Cornill, Konig, 
Baudissin, Reuss, Bleek-Wellhausen, Schrader-De Wette, and 
Kuenen ; the histories of Israel by Guthe, Stade, Piepenbring, 
Kittel. Winckler; the Bible dictionaries of Cheyne and Black, 
Hastings, Riehm (2d ed.), Schenckel, Hamburger, Winer (3d 
ed.); Herzog-Hauck. Real-Encyc. viii. ; Vigouroux, iii. ; L. 
König, Alttest. Studien. i. idem, Die Authentie des Buches 
Josua. Meurs, 1836; Keil, Kommentar über das Buch Josua, 
Erlangen, 1847; J. Holleuberg, Die Deuteronomischen Be- 
standtheile des Buches Josua, in Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 18:4: idem, Die Alexandrinische Ueber- 
setzung des Buches Josua, Meurs, 1876; Wellhausen, Die 
Komposition. des Herateuchs (originally in Jahrbuch der 
Theologie, 1876-17); Budde, Richter und Josua, in Stade's 
Zeitschrift, 1877, pp. 93 et seq.: J. S. Black, The Book of 
Joshua, Cambridge, 1891; E. Albers. Die Quellenberichte in 
Josua (Josh. i.-xii.), Bonn, 1891: Dillmann, Numeri, Deu- 
teronomium, und Josua, in the Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches 
Handbuch, Leipsic, 1886; Oettli, commentary to the book in 
Deuteronomium, Josua, Richter (Strack-Zóckler. Kom- 
ment. zum A. T. 1893); Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 4th ed.; 
Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexatench, 1893; idem, Das 
Buch Josua, Tübingen and Leipsic, 1901: Steuernagel, Das 
Buch Josua, 1900: W. H. Bennett. The Book of Joshua, in 
S. B. O. T. Leipsic and Baltimore. 1895. 
E. G. H. 


JOSHUA, THE SAMARITAN BOOK OF: 
Samaritan chronicle, written in Arabic; so termed 
because the greater part of it is devoted to the his- 
tory of Joshua. It was published from an Arabic 


manuscript written in Samaritan characters, with 
a Latin translation and a long preface by Juynboll 
(Leyden, 1848). Though based on the Hebrew ca- 
nonical Book of Joshua, it differs greatly from the 
latter in both form and content. The author, who, 
as will be shown, was of a much later period, ampli- 
fied the Biblical narratives by weaving into them 
legends of a later date and developing the narra- 
tives themselves, at the same time altering certain 
statements in accordance with Samaritan views on 
history. It is divided into fifty chapters, and con- 
tains, after the account of Joshua, a brief descrip- 
tion of the period following Joshua, agreeing to 
that extent with the Book of Judges. "Then follow 
histories of Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander the Great, 
and the revolt against Hadrian; it ends with an 
incomplete account of Baba Rabbah. The follow- 
ing is a synopsis of its contents: 

Ch. i.-viii.: Introduction: Ch. i: Theauthor 
claims to have translated the following narratives 
from the Hebrew. Ch. ii.: Moses appoints Joshua 
as his successor, investing him with royal power. 
Ch. iii.: Account of Balaam and the King of Moab 
(comp. Num. xxii. 2-41). Ch. iv.: Balaam advises 
the King of Moab to draw the Israelites into lust 
and thus cause their destruction (comp. Num. R. 
xx. 98). Ch. v.: Moses sends Joshua and Phinehas 
to the war with the Midianites (comp. Num. xxxi. 
2 et seq.). Following the account of 
the fall of Jericho (Josh. vi.), the au- 
thor relates that the walls of Midian’s 
stronghold fell at the blast of the trumpets. Ba- 
laam, found in the Midianite temple speechless from 
terror, was killed by the soldiers in spite of Joshua’s 
desire to take him alive before Moses. Ch. vi.-viii.: 
Moses! death; his testament; the mourning of the 
Israelites over him. 

Ch. ix.-xliii.: Main Part of the Book: Ch. 
ix.-xii. (written in the same strain as the first chap- 
ter of the canonical Book of Joshua): Joshua's 
activity; his organization of the army and prepara- 
tions for the war. Ch. xiii: The sending of the 
spies to Jericho. Imitating the Biblical account of 
the Gibeonites (comp. Josh. ix. 4 e£ seg.), the writer 
says that the spies, who knew several languages, 
disguised themselves as travelers, telling those they 
metthat, having heard of the exploits of Joshua, . 
they had come from a distant land for the sake of 
further information about him. At Jericho, sus- 
pected of being spies, they hid themselves in the 
house of Rahab. "The remainder of the chapter fol- 
lows the canonical version. Ch. xiv.-xvii: The 
Israelites cross the Jordan (as in Josh. iii.): Joshua’s 
song, an imitation of the song of Moses in Ex. xv. 
1-19; account of the fall of Jericho. Ch, xviii: 
Achan is discovered to have taken possession of 
some of the accursed things. Here the account dif- 
fers from that in Josh. vii.; there is no mention of 

the Israelites being defeated at Ai; but 
Variations the gem in the high priest's breast- 


Contents. 


from plate that bore the name of Judah 
Biblical having become dim, it was known 


Accounts. thatoneof thattribehadsinned. The 

wedge of gold stolen by Achan is said 
to have weighed 2,950 shekels. Ch. xix.: An ac- 
cóunt of the Gibeonites, similar to that in Josh. ix., 
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except that only three Gibeonite cities are mentioned, 
Chephirah being omitted. Gh. xx.-xxiii.: The con- 
tinuation of the war and the partition of the land. 
Joshua sends surveyors to divide the land into ten 
parts, assigning to the Levites forty-eight cities, 
which are to be taken from the other tribes. Joshua 
dismisses the two and a half tribes whose allotment 
waseast of the Jordan, appointing Nabih (“ Nobah " 
in Num. xxxii. 42), son of Gilead, king over them; 
they number 110,580. Ch. xxiv.: The surveyors 
having returned, Joshua assigns to the tribes their 
respective lots. Hethen founds the city of Samaria 
and builds a temple on Mount Gerizim (comp. Josh. 
viii. 80). Ch. xxv.: Description of the prosperous 
state of the Israelites after the partition of the land, 
over which peace reigns for twenty years. 

Ch. xxvi.-xxxvii. give a long account of the war 
between Joshua and the league formed by Shaubak 
(Shobach), King of Persia. Shaubak, desiring to 

| avenge the death of his father, Ham- 
Additions. mam, who has been killed in battle 

with the Israelites, enters into a league 
with all the neighboring kings, who decide to wage 
war with Joshua. Shaubak first sends an ambassador 
with a minatory letter to Joshua, who thereupon 
consults the senate as to the steps to be taken, The 
ambassador is amazed at the splendor with which 
Joshua is surrounded and at the dignity and order 
with which Joshua administers justice. He returns 
with Joshua’s answer, that the Israelites are pre- 
pared for the war, and attempts to dissuade Shau- 
bak from his design. Shaubak, however, encour- 
aged by his mother and by the Magi, marches to the 
war with an immense army. | Joshua, arrived with 
his army at ‘Ajlun, one of the enemy's cities, is 
enclosed by seven iron walls, called into existence 
by magic. At Joshua’s prayer a dove appears, and 
by it he sends a letter to Nabih, who marches with 
a great army against Shaubak. The latter is de- 
feated. At the shouting of Nabih’s soldiers the 
walls about Joshua disappear. Ch. xxxviii.-xliii.: 
After a reign of forty-five years Joshua dies, and is 
buried at Kafar Ghawirah (comp. Josh. xxiv. 90); 
account of his appointment of his successors and of 
the prosperous state of Israel during the ensuing 
period of 260 years—the “days of satisfaction ” 
(^ayyam al-rida” or “yeme ha-razon"). For the 
original legend concerning Shaubak, see Sotah viii. 
1, 49b, with reference to II Sam. x. 16, 18. 

Ch. xliv.-1.: Ch. xliv. contains an account of 
the division under Eli and of the period of sin (* al- 
dalal” or *fanuta"). Ch. xlv.-l. give accounts of 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Mausil (Mosul), Alexan- 
der the Great, the revolt against Hadrian; the high 
priests ‘Akbon and Nathanael, and Baba Rabbah 
(sce SAMARITANS). 

The manuscript from which Juynboll prepared 
his edition was the property of Scaliger, who, it is 

supposed, obtained it from the Egyp- 

The Manu- tian Samaritans in 1584. Later, it 
script. was studied by Johann Heinrich Hot- 
tinger, who described it in his “ Exer- 

citationes anti-Morinianx ” (1644, pp. 109-116) and 
in his * Smegma Orientale ” (1657). Two other manu- 
Scripts (in the British Museum and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge) have since come to Europe. An 
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- posed (Josephus, * Ant." xx. 9, S 1). 


English translation of Juynboll’s text has been made 
by O. T. Crane (* The Samaritan Chronicle or Book 
of Joshua," New York, 1890). Contrary to Reland, 
Juynboll (preface to his edition) concluded that the 
Samaritan Joshua was the work of one author, who 
did not live later than the thirteenth century, basing 
his conclusion on the fact that Abu al-Fath, who 
wrote in 1855, drew from it much material for his 
own chronicle. It is also quoted by Makrizi (d. 
1441). Juynboll further concluded that the author 
compiled the work from four sources—one Hebrew- 
Samaritan (the basis of the first twenty-four chap- 
ters) and three Arabic. The Hebrew-Samaritan 
source is based upon the Septuagint translation of 
Joshua. A Hebrew résumé of the story of Shaubak 
(ch, xxvi.-xxxvii.) was inserted in Zacuto’s “Sefer 
Yuhasin” by Samuel Shullam, who declared that 
he found it ina Samaritan chronicle (“Sefer Zikro- 
not shel Kutim ”), where it is said to have been taken 
from a Jewish Midrash. It is evident that Shullam 
saw it in an Arabic work, probably the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua, for he reads “ Yaniah " instead of 
* Nabih,” a change possible only if the original was 
in Arabie characters. Samuel Shullam's résumé 
was copied afterward by Ibn Yahya,in his “Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah,” and by Reuben Hoshke, in his 
* Yalkut Re'ubeni ” (section * Debarim ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Juynboll, The Samaritan Book of Joshua. 
Preface; R. Kirchheim, Karme Shomeron, pp. 55-91, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1851; Nutt, A Sketch of Samaritan His- 
tory, pp. 119-124, London, 1874. 

G M. SEL. 


JOSHUA. (BRUNO): Physician and scholar of 
Treves; lived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
He treated Bruno, Archbishop of Treves (1102-4), 
who granted him the privilege to wear knightly 
garments, The archbishop had frequent religious 
discussions with his Jewish physician, which re- 
sulted in Joshua's acceptance of Christianity. At 
baptism he received the name “ Bruno.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, No. 222; Nübling, Die Ju- 
dengemeinden des Mittelalters, p. 84. 
G M. SEL. 


JOSHUA B. ABIN: Palestinian amora of the 
fourth century whose name is associated chiefly 
with haggadot. He transmitted a haggadah of 
Levi and a halakah of 'Anani b. Sason. "There are 
also extant some of hisown haggadic sayings, and 
some paraphrases by him of Biblica] verses (Bacher, 
“Ag, Pal. Amor.” iij. 791; Heilprin, “Seder ha- 
Dorot,” ii. 195). 

S. 8, A. S. W. 

JOSHUA (Jesus) BEN DAMNAI: High 
priest about 62-63 c.E. He was appointed by King 
Agrippa II., after Anan, son of Anan, had been de- 
Joshua also 
was soon deposed by the king, aud in his place Jesus 
(Joshua) b. Gamaliel (Gamla) received the high- 
priestly dignity. A strife ensued between the de- 
posed and the new high priest; they insulted each 
other in the public streets and even threw stones at 
each other (Z0. S 4), but Jesus b. Gamaliel remained 
the victor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. des Jüdischen Volkes, 3d ed., 


i. 584, ii. 220. 2 
G S. KR. 


JOSHUA (Jesus BEN GAMLA: A high 
priest who officiated about 64 c.g. He married the 


Joshua b. Hananiah 


rich widow Martha of the high-priestly family Boe- 
thos (Yeb. vi. 4), and she by bribing Agrippa II. 
(not Jannal, as Talmudic sources say) secured for 
him the office of high priest (Yeb. 61a; Yoma 18a; 
comp. “Ant.” xx. 9, $ 4. Although Joshua him- 
self was not a scholar, he was solicitous for the in- 
struction of the young, and provided schools in 
every town for children over five years of age, earn- 
ing thereby the praises of posterity (B. D. 21a). The 
two lots used on the Day of Atonement, hitherto of 
box wood, he made of gold (Yoma iii. 9). 

Joshua did not remain long in office, being forced, 
after à year, to give way to Matthias ben Theophil 
(* Ant." XX.9, 8 7). Together with the former high 
priest Anan and other men of rank, he opposed, but 
without success, the election of Phinehas b. Samuel 
(68) as high priest (^ B. J.” iv. 8, 9). He attempted 
peaceably to prevent the fanatic and pugnacious 
Idumeans from entering Jerusalem, then torn by 
internal dissensions. After they had come into pos- 
session of the city, these fanatics took bloody venge- 
ance on him, by executing him, as well as Anan, as 
traitors to their country (68) (* B. J.” iv. 5, & 2). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the authorities mentioned 

above, Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 248: Gritz, 

in Monatssehrift, xxx. 09; Strassburger, Gesch. der Er- 
zichung bci den Isracliten, p. 20; Sehürer, Geseh. der Juden, 

i. 584, 618; ii. 221, 424. | 

G. S. KR. 

JOSHUA B. HANANIAH: A leading tanna 
of the first half-century following the destruction 
of the Temple. He wasof Levitical descent (Maas. 
Sh. v. 9), and served in the sanctuary as a member 
of the class of singers (Ar. 11b). His mother intended 
him for a life of study, and, as an older contempo- 
rary, Dosa b. Harkinas, relates (Yer. Yeb. 8a), she 
carried the child in his cradle into the synagogue, 
so that his ears might become accustomed to the 
sounds of the words of the Torah. It was probably 
with reference to his pious mother that Johanan 
b. Zakkai thus expressed himself concerning Joshua 
ben Hananiah: * Hail to thee who gave him birth ” 
(Ab. ii. 8). According to another tradition (Ab. R. 
N. xiv.) Johanan b. Zakkai praised him in the 
words from Eccl. iv. 12: “And a threefold cord is 
not quickly broken." Perhaps he meant that in 
Joshua the three branches of traditional learning, 
Midrash, Halakah, and Haggadah, were united in 
& firm whole; or possibly he used the passage in the 
sense in which it was employed later (Eccl. R. iv. 
14; B. B. 59a), to show that Joshua belonged to a 
family of scholars even to the third generation. 

Joshua ben Hananiah was one of the five who 
formed the inner circle of Johanan's pupils (Ab. ii. 
6) Inenumerating them tradition places him at the 

head together with Eliezer b. Hyrca- 

Pupil of nus. Tradition also frequently men- 
Johanan b. tions these two together as upholders 

Zakkai. of opposite views. They were both 

present at the celebration of the cir- 
cumcision of Elisha b. Abuyah (Aher), in Jerusalem, 
and diverted themselves by connecting passages in 
the Pentateuch with others in the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa (Yer. Hag.77b). Itwasalso Eliezer and 
Josnua who rescued Johanan ben Zakkai from the be- 
sieged city and brought him into the camp of Ves- 
pasian. 
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After the destruction of the Temple Joshua op- 
posed the exaggerated asceticism with which many 
wished to show their gricf, e.g., in going without 
meat and wine because the altar on which they had 
sacrificed animals and poured libations of wine had 
been destroyed. He represented to them that to be 
consistent they ought to eat no figs or grapes, since 
no more first-fruits were offered, and that they ought 
even to refrain from bread and water, since the fes- 
tival of drawing water (Joshua describes this festi- 
val in Yer. Suk. 55b) had been discontinued, and the 
showbread as wellas the two loaves of the feast of 
first-fruits could no longer be sacrificed (Tosef., 
Sotah, end; B. B. 60b). With such arguments 
Joshua supported the efforts of his teacher to make 
the grief at the loss of the Temple, which until then 
had been the center of religious life, less bitter. His 
opposition to asceticism, however, was due also to his 
mild and temperate nature, which caused him to 

say in regard to the severe regulations 

An Oppo- which had been adopted by the 

nent of  schoolof Shammai shortly before the 

Asceticism. destruction of the sanctuary : * On that 

day they overstepped the boundary." 

As he declared in a dispute on this subject with his 

colleague Eliezer, *they have poured water into a 

vessel full of oil, thus causing the costly oil to run 
to waste " (Yer. Shab. 3c; comp. Shab. 153b). 

Joshua saw the greatest danger to the community 
in the sickly offshoots of piety. "The following he 
calls “enemies of general prosperity ": the foolishly 
pious (pious at the wrong time); sly sinners; the 
woman who shows an overpious bearing; and the 
“plague of the Pharisees,” the hypocrites who pre- 
tend to be saints (Sotah iii 4, 21b; Yer. Sotah 
21b) In his motto of life (Ab. ii. 11) he recom- 
mends temperance and the love of mankind as a se- 
curity forindividualhappiness. An evil eye (grudg- 
ing), evilinclination (passion), and hatred of mankind, 
he says, bring people out of the world. In the same 
spirit he answers the question put by Johanan ben 
Zakkai to his pupils as to the best standard of con- 
duct. Hedeclares that one should seek association 
with a good companion and avoid a bad one (Ab. ii. 
11) Various anecdotes illustrate the opposition be- 
tween Joshua, who represented the teachings of 
Hillel, and his colleague Eliezer, who represented the 
teachings of Shammai, much in the same way as the 
opposition between Hillel and Shammai is depicted 
elsewhere (Gen. R. lxx., beginning; Eccl. R. i. 8; 


‘Kid. 81a). 


Joshua's permanent residence was in Beki‘in, a 
place between Jabneh and Lydda (Sanh. 82b), where 
he followed the trade of a needler (Yer. 

He Works Ber. Td). This occupation did not in 
at a Trade. any degree diminish the respect paid 
to him as one of the influential mem- 

bers of the academy at Jabneh. After the death of 
Johanan b. Zakkai, he was the heartiest supporter 
of Gamaliel's efforts to bring about the predomi- 
nance of the views of Hillel’s followers over those 
of Shammai's, and thus to end the discord which 
had so long existed between the schools. But he 
was the very one whom Gamaliel humiliated on a 
certain occasion when the authority of the presi- 
dent was in question (R. H. 25a; Yer. R. H. 58b). 
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Joshua's pliant disposition did not shield him from 
humiliation by Gamaliel a second time; and the 
wrong done to this highly esteemed scholar was 
the cause of Gamaliel's removal from office. He 
soon obtained Joshua's forgiveness, and this opened 
the way for his reinstatement ; but he was nowobliged 
to share his office with Eleazar b. Azariah, who 
had originally been appointed his successor (Ber. 
298). 

Joshua esteemed Eleazar very highly, and on one 
occasion called out in his emphatic manner: “ Hail 
to thee, Father Abraham, for Eleazar b. Azariah 
came forth from thy loins!” (Tosef., Sotah, vii. ; 
Hag. 8a; Yer. Hag., beginning). When it became 
necessary to present the case of the Palestinian Jews 

at Rome, the two presidents, Gamaliel and Eleazar, 

went as their representatives, and Joshua b. Hana- 
niah and Akiba accompanied them. This journey 
of the “elders” to Rome, and their stay in the Im- 
perial City, furnished material for many narratives. 
In one of these the Romans call on Joshua b. Hana- 
niah to give proofs from the Bible of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and of the foreknowledge of God 
(Sanh. 90b). In another, Joshua comes to the aid of 
Gamaliel when the latter is unable to answer the 
question of a “philosopher” (Gen. R. xx.). In one 
anecdote, concerning a sea voyage undertaken by 
Gamaliel and Joshua, the astronomical knowledge 
of the latter is put to use. He is said to have cal- 
culated that a comet would appear in the course of 
the voyage (Hor. 10a). 

After Gamaliel’s death (comp. M. K. 27a; Yer. 
M. K. 83a), the first place among the scholars fell to 
Joshua, since Eliezer b. Hyrcanus was under a ban. 
Joshua wished to do away with a regulation of 
Gamaliel's, but met with opposition on the part of 
the council (‘Er. 41a). Joshua stood by the death- 
bed of his colleague Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and called 
to him: *O master, thou art of more value to Israel 
thau God's gift of the rain; since the rain gives life 
in this world only, whereas thou givest life both in 
this world and in the world to come” (Mek., Yitro, 
Bahodesh, 10; Sifre, Deut. 32; comp. Sanh. 101a). 
When, after Eliezer's death, the other law scholars, 
Eleazar b. Azariah, Tarfon, and Akiba, contested 
some of his opinions, Joshua said to them: “One 
should not oppose a lion after he is dead ? (Git. 88a; 
Yer. Git. 50a). Eleazar, also, seems to have died 
some time before Joshua. 

In the beginning of Hadrian's rule Joshua appears 
as a leader of the Jewish people. When the permis- 
sion to rebuild the Temple was again 
refused, he turned the excited people 
from thoughts of revolt against Rome 
by à speech in which he skilfully 
made use of a fable of Æsop’s concerning the lion 
and the crane (Gen. R. Ixiv., end). About the same 
time Joshua by his eloquence prevented the whole 
area of the Temple from being pronounced un- 
clean because one human bone had been found 
in it (Tosef., "Eduy. iii. 18; Zeb. 113a). Joshua 
lived to witness Hadrian's visit to Palestine; and 
he followed the emperor to Alexandria (180). The 
conversations between Joshua and Hadrian, as they 
have been preserved in the Babylonian Talmud and 
the Palestinian Midrash, have been greatly modified 


Under 
Hadrian. 


and exaggerated by tradition; but they nevertheless 
present in general a just picture of the intercourse 
between the witty Jewish scholar and the active, 
inquisitive emperor, the ^curiositatum omnium ex- 
plorator," as Tertullian calls him. In Palestinian 
sources Joshua answers various questions of the 
emperor: how God created the world (Gen. R. 
X.); concerning the angels (čb. Ixxviii., beginning; 
Lam. R. iii. 21); as to the resurrection of the body 
(Gen. R. xxviii.; Eccl. R. xii. 5); and with reference 
to the Decalogue (Pesik. R. 21). In the Babylonian 
Talmud three conversations are related, which rc- 
semble that on the Decalogue, in that Joshua silences 
the emperor's mockery of the Jewish conception of 
God by proving to him God's incomparable great- 
ness and majesty (Hul. 59b, 60a). Joshua also re- 
bukes the emperor's daughter when she mocks at 
the God of the Jews (ib. 60a); in another place she 
is made to repent for having mocked Joshua's 
appearance (Ta'an. on Ned. 50b). The emperor's 
question concerning the odor of Sab- 
Relations bath food is a mocking one (Shab. 
with the 119a). Once Joshua told the emperor 
Emperor. that he would dream of the Parthians 
(Ber. 56a). At another time he ex- 
cused his own non-appearance at a meeting by clev- 
erly describing the infirmities of his old age (Shab. 
152a). In one conversation, preserved by a later au- 
thority (Jellinek, ^B. H.” v. 132), Joshua defended 
the justice of God, which was doubted by the em- 
peror. Once a dispute in pantomime took place in 
the emperor’s palace between Joshua and a Judmo- 
Christian (“ Min”), in which Joshua maintained that 
God’s protective hand was still stretched over Israel 
(Hag. 5b). In another conversation Joshua defended 
the honor of Israel against a heretic, who had at- 
tacked it, by quoting from Micah vii. 4 (Er. 101a). 
Some of the questions addressed to Joshua by the 
Athenian wise men, found in a long story in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Bek. 8b e£ seg.), contain polem- 
ical expressions concerning Christianity (Gidemann, 
“Religionsgeschichtliche Studien,” pp. 89, 186 et 
seq.). The historical basis for this remarkable tradi- 
tion is found in Hadrian's association with Joshua. 
b. Hananiah, in Joshua's visit to Athens, and in his 
intercourse with Athenian scholars and philosophers. 
Its conclusion is an echo of the myth of the Dana- 
ides; and it is supposed to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of the “ wise men of the Jews” over the * eld- 
ers of Athens.” Embodied in this tradition are the 
stories in which the wit of Athens is conquered by 
the cleverness of the men of Jerusalem (Lam. R. i. 1, 
s.v. “Rabbati”), In one of these the pupils of Jo- 
hanan b. Zakkai make sport of an Athenian. "That 
the tradition contains in parts polemics against 
Christianity is explained by the fact that Joshua b. 
Hananiah fought the heresy of the Judo-Christians. 
The same spirit is manifested in the story concerning 
his nephew Hananiah (Eccl. R. i. 25). 
Opposes It is related that when Joshua ben 
Judseeo- Hananiah was about to die, the schol- 
Christians. ars standing round his bed mourned, | 
saying: “ How shall we maintain our- 
selves against the unbelievers?” Joshua comforted 
them with words from Jer. xlix. 7: “If counsel has 
been taken away from the children [of God, t.e., 
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Israel], the wisdom of these [the enemy] has also 
perished ” (Hag. 5b). 

After his death Joshua’s importance was extolled 
in the words: “Since Rabbi Joshua died, good coun- 
sel has ceased in Israel” (Baraita, Sotah, end). Not 
long after Joshua’s death the thinkers were super- 
seded by the men of action; and Bar Kokba, enthu- 
siastically greeted by Joshua’s most influential pupil, 
Akiba b. Joseph, raised the flag of rebellion against 
Rome. That this step had not been taken earlier 
was due to Joshua’s influence. 

In the haggadic tradition Joshua b. Hananiah’s 
exegetical controversies with two of his most prom- 
inent contemporaries occupy an important place. 
These two are his colleague Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, 
who is frequently mentioned in the Halakah also 
as holding an opposite opinion, and Eleazar of Mo- 
diim, who belonged to the school of Jabneh and 
was especially known as the author of haggadic ex- 
positions of the Bible. The controversies between 
Eliezer and Joshua refer to cosmology ; to eschatol- 
ogy, comprising views on the Messianic period as 
well as on the future world and the resurrection ; 
and to the interpretation of various Biblical passages. 
The controversies between Joshua b. Hananiah and 
Eleazar of Modi‘im are found in the tannaitic mid- 
rash to Exodus; and they form at the same time a 
continuous double commentary on the sections con- 
cerning the stay of the Israelites at Marah (Ex. xv. 
22-27), the miracle of the manua (75. xvi.), the fight 
with Amalek (ib. xvii.), and the visit of Jethro (7d. 
xvii.) In these controversies Joshua, as a rule, 
stands for the literal meaning of the words and the 
historical interpretation of the contents, putting em- 
phasis on the meaning demanded by 
the context. The Alexandrian Jews 
addressed twelve questions to Joshua 
(Niddah 69b) They fall into four 
groups: (1) three halakic, (2) three haggadic, (3) 
three foolishly ignorant questions (a sort of par- 
ody on the questions of halakic casuistry), and (4) 
three questions taken from practical life. Eleven 
questions also were addressed to him concerning the 
special position of woman in physical, spiritual, 
social, and religious matters (Gen. R. xvii., end). 
Some of these with his answers are: * Why is a man 
easy, a woman difficult, to persuade?" “Man was 
created out of earth, which easily dissolves in water; 
woman was created from bone, which is not affected 
by water.”—“ Why does a man have his head un- 
covered while a woman has hers covered?" “ Who- 
ever has committed a sin is ashamed before people; 
thus woman is ashamed on account of Eve's sin, 
and consequently covers her head." — * Why do 
women take precedence in funeral processions?” 
“ Because they have brought death into the world.” 

Joshua ben Hananiah was regarded by posterity 
asa man always ready with an answer, and as the 
victorious representative of Jewish wit and wisdom. 
This is shown in the accounts of his conversations 
with heathens and in other narratives. He himself 
tells of three encounters in which he had to yield 
the palm to the wit of a woman and a child. He 
introduces the story in these words: “No one ever 
overcame me except a woman, a boy, and a maid” 
(Er. 58b; comp. Lam. R. i. 1, section “ Rabbati,” 


His 
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end). Joshua explains the end of verse 18 of Ps. 

ix. to mean that there are even among the Gentiles 

pious people who will have a share 

in the life everlasting (Tosef., Sanh. 

xiii. 2; comp. Sanh. 105a). “The 

Psalms,” he also said, “do not refer to the personal 

affairs of David, but to the affairs of all Israel ? (Pes. 

117b). If a man learns a halakic sentence in the 
morning and two sentences in the evening, and he 
is busy the whole day at his trade, it will be ac- 
counted to him as though he had fulfilled the whole 

Torah (Mek., Beshallah, Wayassa‘, 2). Holidays are 

intended to be employed one-half for worldly en- 

joyment, one-half for study (Pes. 68b; Bezah 15b). 

From Ruth ii. 19 it may be concluded that the poor 

person who receives does more for the giver than 

the giver does for the recipient (Lev. R. xxxiv. ; 

Ruth R. ad loc.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Darke; Graetz; Weiss, Dor ; Brüll, 
Einleitung; Derenbourg, Histoire: Bacher, Agada der 
Tann. 2d ed., 123-187, 196-210; A. Lewysohn, T'oledot R. 
Yehoshua’ b. Hananiah, in Keller's Bikkurim, i. 26-35. 
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JOSHUA HÓSCHEL BEN JOSEPH: Polish 
rabbi; born in Wilna about 1578; died at Cracow 
Aug. 16, 1648. In his boyhood he journeyed to 
Przemysl, Galicia, to study the Talmud under 
Rabbi Samuel ben Phoebus of Cracow. He returned 
to his native country, and continued his Talmudie 
studies in the city of Lodmir (Vladmir, Volhynia) 
under Rabbi Joshua Falk. After his marriage to 
the daughter of Rabbi Samuel of Brest-Litovsk he 
became rabbi of the city of Grodno, whence he was 
called to the rabbinate of Tiktin (Tykotzin), and 
later to that of Przemysl. In 1689 he became rabbi 
of Lemberg, and in the following year he was 
appointed head of the yeshibah of Cracow. At 
Cracow Joshua devoted all his time to matters per- 
taining to the yeshibah, “din” (law), and religious 
decisions. As he was a man of wealth, he accepted 
no salary for all the laborious services he rendered 
to the Jewish community of Cracow. 

Joshua was one of the most eminent Talmudical 
analysts of his age. Like many of his learned con- 
temporaries, Joshua had also a taste for the Cabala; 
but he did not allow mystical teachings to influence 
his halakic decisions. On account of his extensive 
erudition in Talmudic literature, the number of his 
pupils at the yeshibah constantly increased. Many 
of them became noted rabbis. 

Joshua’s published works are: (1) “ Maginne Shelo- 
moh” (Amsterdam, 1715), novella: on various tract- 
ates of the Talmud, in which the author attempts 
to refute the strictures made by the schools of the 
Tosafists on the commentaries of Rashi; (2) “She’e- 
lot u-Teshubot Pene Yehoshua‘,” Amsterdam, 1715; 
Lemberg, 1860. Other works of his are still in 
manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, i. 109, ii. 1, 
Cracow, 1888-98 ; I. M. Zunz. 'Ir ha-Zedelt, p. 9, Lemberg, 
1874; B. Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron, p. 11, Drohobiez, 1897 ; 
idem, Keter Kehunnah, p. 5, ib. 1898 ; S. Buber, Aashe Shem, 
p. 82, Cracow, 1895; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1557; 
R. N. Rabinowitz, Hesrot u-Tikkunim, p. 12, Lyck, 1875; S. 
Hurwitz, Rehobot *Ir, p. 10, Wilna, 1890. 
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JOSHUA HÓSCHEL BEN MEIR: Rabbin- 
ical author; lived in the eighteenth century; died at 
Jerusalem; a contemporary of Elijah Wilna. He 


Sayings. 
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wrote *Mazmiah Yeshu‘ah” (Nowydwor, 1782), in | a noble father "], how long wilt thou give the people 


two parts: the first consists of a commentary on the 
* Mordekai" of R. Mordecai b. Hillel; and the sec- 
ond, entitled ^ Yeshu‘ot Ya‘akob,” comprises objec- 
tions to the critical notes written on the * Bet Ya'a- 
kob,” besides novella: on Baba Kamma. Joshua was 
also the author of * Yeshua‘ be-Rosh ” (Shklov, 1788), 
acommentary on Rosh to Baba Kamma, Baba Mezi'a, 
and Baba Batra. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. #29; Walden, 
Shem ha- Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 41, ii. 49; Pen} acob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, pp. 231, 363 ; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 


o ae N. T. L. 

JOSHUA HÖSCHEL BEN SAUL: Polish rab- 
bi; died in Wilna at an advanced age Sept. 9, 1749. 
He was named after his grandfather, R. Héschel of 
Lublin, Brest-Litovsk, and Cracow (d. 1663), and is 
referred to in a document dated 1745 as being very 
old. He became rabbi of Wilna in 1712 and held 
that position until his death. He is mentioned with 
great reverence by contemporaneous writers; and 
there are approbations by him in “Geon Zebi” by 
Zebi Horwitz (Prague, 1736) and in the Jerusalem 
Talmud with the commentary “ Korban ha-‘Edah ” 


by his brother-in-law David of Dessau (Dessau, 


1748; Shklov, 1812). <A letter written from Padua 
(1729) to R. Hóschel by the physician Jekuthiel of 
Wilna, who studied in Italy, describing the writer’s 
enthusiasm for Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, is published 
in Jacob Emden's “ Torat ha-Kena’ot ” (Amsterdam, 
1752). The letter on cabalistic questions, presu- 
mably written to the subject of this article by Ben- 
jamin Cohen Vitali of Reggio in 1691, was probably 
really addressed to the cabalist Joshua Héschel ben 
Joseph Zoref of Wilna, who died at Cracow in 1790. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryvah Ne’emanah, pp. 109, 114, 269, 
Wilna, 1860 ; idem, Keneset Yisi ael, p. 300, Warsaw, 1886; 
Monatssehrift, xli. 700-708; xlii. 328, note. 
P. Wi. 
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JOSHUA JOSEPH BEN DAVID HA- 
LEVI: Rabbi of Venice and Hebrew poet; lived 
in the seventeenth century. He composed elegies 
(“inot”) on the deaths of Samuel Aboab and Moses 
Zacuto (Venice, 1694), and one, entitled “Kos Tan- 
humin," on the death of Moses Levi Majo, rabbi of 
Venice (ib. 1707). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot ARAE Yisrael, p. 

171; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1555 

S. S. M. SEL. 

JOSHUA B. KARHA: Tanna of the second 
ceutury; contemporary of the patriarch Simeon b. 
Gamaliel II. Some regard him as the son of Akiba 
who was named * Kereah ” = “bald” (Rashi on Bek. 
58a; Rashbam on Pes. 112a). Thisis incorrect (comp. 
Tosef., Pes. 112a), for he never mentions Akiba, and 
would have done so had Akiba been his father. 
Only a few halakot of his have been preserved, his 
utterances having been mostly haggadic. 

Joshua was bald; and once in a dispute with a 
heretic who taunted him on this score, he refuted 
his opponent with remarkable readiness of wit 
(Shab. 152a). His affection for his people is shown 
by the indignation with which he rebuked Eleazar b. 
Simcon, who had delivered the Jewish freebooters 

over to the Romans, upbraiding him with the words: 


of our God unto death?” (B. M. 83b). 

He lived to à great age; and when he blessed 
Judah ha-Nasi he added the wish that the latter 
might live half as long as himself (Meg. 28b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 178, 

Leipsic, 1859 ; Brüll, Einleitung in die Mischna, p. 202, Frank- 

fort-on- the-Main: “Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 308-321; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot, pp. 189- 190. 

8. J. Z. L. 

JOSHUA. B. LEVI: Palestinian amora of the 
first half of the third century, He was the head of the 
school of Lydda in southern Palestine, and an elder 
contemporary of Johanan bar Nappaha and Simeon 
b. Lakish, who presided over the school in Tiberias 
(Gen. R. xciv.) With the former, Joshua often 
engaged in haggadic discussions (B. B. 116a; Meg. 
27a; Shebu. 18b). It is doubtful whether the words 
“ben Levi” mean the son of Levi, whom some iden- 
tify with Levi ben Sisi, or a descendant of the 
tribe of Levi (Gritz, “Gesch.” iv. 268; Frankel, 

“ Mebo,” p. 91b; Weiss, “ Dor,” iii. 60; Bacher, “Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” i. 194). 

Joshua b. Levi was a pupil of Bar Kappara, whom 
he often quotes; but he considers his greatest in- 
debtedness as being due to R. Judah b. Pedaiah, from 
whom he learned a great number of halakot (Ex. R. 
vi.; Eccl. R. vii. 7; Gen. R. Lc). Another of his 
teachers was R. Phinehas ben Jair, whose piety and 
sincerity must have exerted a powerful influence 
upon the character of Joshua. Joshua himself was 
of a very gentle disposition, He was known for his 
modesty and piety ; and whenever he instituted pub- 
lic fasting and prayer, it was said that his appeals 
were answered (Yer. Ta'an. 66c). 

His love of peace likewise prevented him from 
making any attacks against the * Christian heresy ? 
(“minut”) that was then gaining ground. He was 
tolerant even to the Jewish Christians, though they 
often annoyed him; and he forbore cursing one of 
them, pronouncing rather Ps. cxlv. 9, * God's mer- 
cles extend over all His creatures” (Ber. 7a; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 4b). Hislove of justice and his fear lest the 
innocent should suffer on account of the guilty 
(Yoma 19b) led him to pronounce against the cus- 
tom then prevailing of removing from office a reader 
who, by omitting certain benedictions, had aroused 
the suspicion of heresy (Yer. Ber. 9c). 

Joshua was a public-spirited man and devoted a 
considerable portion of his time to furthering the 

publie welfare (Ecel. R. vii. 7T). His 
Represent- wealth, and the additional circum- 
ative . stance of his being allied to the patri- 

Position. archal family through the marriage 

of his son Joseph (Kid. 33b), must 
have added to his authority. He was recognized 
as a representative of Palestinian Jewry, for he 
is found in company with his friend R. Hanina 
interceding on behalf of his people before the pro- 
consul in Cæsarea, who accorded Joshua and his 
colleague much honor and respect (Yer. Ber. 9a). 
On another occasion, when the city of Lydda was 
besieged because a political fugitive had found ref- 
uge there, Joshua saved the city and its inhabitants 
by surrendering the refugee (Yer. Ter. 46b; Gen. 
R. Le.) He also made a journey to Rome, but on 


és . ° . eee 
Thou vinegar son of wine [= “ Degenerate scion of | what mission is not known (Gen. R. xxxiii.). 
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Although R. Joshua b. Levi was connected 
through family ties with the patriarchal house, and 
always manifested his high esteem for its members 
(Kid. 83b), yet it is largely due to him that the 
friendship between the southern yeshibot and the 
patriarchal house diminished (that such friendship 
existed see ‘Er. 65b; Yer. Pes. 32a) For Joshua 
was the first to ordain fully his own pupils in all 
cases where ordination was requisite (Ned. 42b), 
thus assuming a power that hitherto had lain in the 
hands of the nasi alone. 

In the field of Halakah Joshua was of consider- 
able importance, his decisions being generally de- 
clared valid even when disputed by his contempo- 
raries R. Johanan and Simeon ben Lakish. He 
was lenient, especially in cases where cleanliness 
and the preservation of health were involved (Shab. 
191b; Yer. Yoma 44d). Joshua devoted himself to 
the elucidation of the Mishnah; and his own halakot 
resemble in their form and brevity the mishnayot 
of the Tannaim. 

In the Haggadah, however, he is even of greater 
importance. Of that study he entertained a high 
opinion, and he explained Ps. xxviii. 5, “the works 
of God," as referring to the Haggadah (Midr. Teh. 
xxvii. 5) Similarly in Prov. xxi. 21 he identifies 
“glory” (*kabod") with Hageadah (B. B. 9b). 


There is also a reference to a book (* pinkes "by 


Joshua ben Levi which is presumed by some to 
have presented haggadic themes (Weiss, * Dor," p. 
60); but this can not be well reconciled with the 
fact that Joshua disparaged greatly the writing 
down of haggadot (Yer. Shab. 15c; Midr. Teh. xxii. 
4; Bacher, /.e. p. 129, against Weiss, /.c., who as- 
sumes that the * pinkes " was the work of another 
rabbi of the same name). 

It is beyond doubt, however, that the Haggadah 
occupied a very important place in the teaching of 
Joshua b. Levi; this is evident from the many hag- 
gadot quoted in his name directly or given in his 
name by his disciples and contemporaries. 


As an exegete Joshua b. Leviis of some impor- 


tance, his interpretations often enabling him to de- 
duce halakot. Some of his explanations have been 
accepted by later commentators (e.g., Ibn Ezra and 
others on Ex. xv. 1; see Ex, R. xxiii.) 

Joshua b. Levi was an earnest student, and his 
emphasis of study is seen when he speaks of God 
as saying to David (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11) 
that “better” in His sight is “one 
day" of study in the Law “than a 
thousand ” sacrifices (Mak. 10a; Midr. 
Teh. exxii. 2). Though learning is of paramount 
importance (Meg. 21a), still he also insists on piety. 
He who attends morning and evening the synagogue 
service will have his days prolonged (Ber. 8a), and 
he who moves his lips in prayer will surely be heard 
(Lev. R. xvi., end; Yer. Ber. 9d). He instituted a 
number of rules regulating the reading of the Law 
in the synagogue on week-days (Ber. 8a) and other 
matters relating to the service, many of which are 
to this day in force in the synagogue (Sotah 89b). 

Some of Joshua’s philosophical and theological 
opinions are recorded. Speaking of the attributes 
of God, he represents Him (Yoma 69b; Yer. Ber. 
tic; Yer. Meg. 74c) as “great, mighty. and awe- 
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inspiring? (Deut. x. 17). He conceives the relation 
between Israel and God as most intimate, and he ex- 
presses it in the words, “Not even a wall of iron 
could separate Israel from his Father in heaven? 
(Pes. 85b; Sotah 88b). In his doctrine of future re- 
ward and punishment, paradise receives those that 
have performed the will of God, while the nether 
world becomes the habitation of the wicked ('Er. 
19a) In Ps. xxxiv. 5 he finds Biblical authority 
for the resurrection of the dead (Sanh. 91b), and in 
Gen. R. xxvi. he expresses the liberal view that 
immortality is the portion not only of Israel, but of 
all other nations as well. Inalegend (Sanh. 98a) 
Joshua is represented as inquiring of the Messiah the 
timeof his advent, which Elijah answers will be the 
time when Israel shall harken unto God's voice (Ps. 
xcv. 7) In another connection he speaks of the 
futility of estimating the time of the coming of the 
Messiah (Midr. Teh. ix. 1; Lev. R. xix.). 
In legend, Joshua b. Levi is a favorite hero. He 
is often made to be the companion of Elijah the 
prophet in the latter's wanderings on 
In Legend. earth (Pesik. 36a); he likewise has 
dealings with the Angel of Death (Ber. 
dla). While yet alive, he is permitted to visit para- 
dise and the nether world; and he sends thence a 
description of what he sees to R. Gamaliel through 


the submissive Angel of Death (Derek Erez Zuta 


i., end).- Many of these interesting legends rela- 
ting to Joshua have been collected in separate small 
works entitled “Ma‘aseh de-Rabbi Yehoshua’ ben 
Lewi” and * Masseket Gan ‘Eden we-Gehinnom." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 124-194; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 91b: Gritz, Gesch. iv. 263: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 
520; Weiss, Dor, iii. 59; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 610- 


612. 
Ss. S. H. An. 


JOSHUA (FALK) LISSER BEN JUDAH 
LOB: German Talmudist; born in Lissa, Posen. 
He was schoolmaster at Hamburg toward the end 
of the seventeenth century, and was the author of 
* 'Emek Yehoshua‘” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1699), 
annotations to the Pentateuch- and to novellae of 
other rabbis arranged in the form of questions and 
answers. In the edition of Offenbach (1722), Joseph 
Yosbel of Fiirth added to this work some notes taken 
from his “ ‘Emek ha-Shaweh.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 2/3; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 1538. 

G. M. SEL. 

JOSHUA BEN MORDECAI FALK HA- 
KOHEN: American Talmudist; born at Brest- 
Kuyavsk, government of Warsaw, in 1799; died at 
Keokuk, Iowa, in 1864. While stilla young man 
he settled in Kurnik, Prussia, and consequently he 
sometimes called himself “Joshua of Kurnik.” In 
1854 he emigrated to America, and was appointed 
rabbi first at Newburgh, and later at Poughkeepsie, 
after which he retired from the rabbinate. Joshua 
has justly been called “the father of American He- 
brew literature." He was the author of “ Abne 
Yehoshua‘ ” (New York, 1860), a commentary on 
Pirke Abot. Joshua wrote also “Binyan Yeho- 
shua‘,” novelle on the Talmud, and “Homat Yeho- 
shua‘,” a collection of homilies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lebrecht, in Hebr. Bibl. iv. 28. 


Ly M. SEL. 
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JOSHUA (HA-KOHEN) BEN NEHE- 
MIAH: Palestinian amora of the fourth century. 
He seems to have devoted himself almost entirely to 
the Haggadah, for no halakic opinion of his is known. 
In the Talmud he is mentioned in one passage only 
(Shek. ii. 4), but his name occurs frequently in mid- 
rashic literature. Many of his haggadic sayings have 
been preserved. Joshua frequently made use of 
parables. “A king wasangry with his queen. The 
king nevertheless went to a goldsmith and pur chased 
for her an ornament. He did thus after she had 
angered him; what would he have done had she not 
angered him! Inlike manner God wrought miracles 
for Israel, even though he (Israel) had angered Him 
by saying, ‘Is the Lord among us, or not?’ [ Ex. xvii. 
7, 12-16]. How much more would God have blessed 
him had he done according to His will!” (Pesik. R. 
No. 12 [ed. Friedmann, p. 50b]. Some of Joshua’s 
haggadic interpretations are based on the symbolism 
of numbers (see Tan., Yitro, 19). In addition to 
his own haggadot he transmitted those of others, 
especially Eleazar II., Samuel b. Isaac, Hanina b. 
Isaac, and Aha. 

E Bacher, 4g. Pal. Amor. iii. M 

JOSHUA B. PERAHY AH : President (“nasi”) 
of the Sanhedrin in the latter half of the second cen- 


tury B.C. He and his colleague Wittai of Arbela 


were the second of the five pairs of scholars who re- 
ceived and transmitted the tradition (Ab. i. 6; Hag. 
16a; see Zucor). At the time of the persecution of 
the Pharisees by John Hyrcanus, Joshua was de- 
posed—a disgrace to which his words in Men. 109b 
apparently allude. To escape Hyrcanus, he fled 
to Alexandria; but he was recalled to Jerusalem 
when the persecutions ceased and the Pharisees 
again triumphed over the Sadducees (Sotah 47a, 
Talmud ed., Amsterdam and Berlin, 1865). The same 
passage refers to a pupil of Joshua’s who accord- 
ing to many may have been Jesus (comp. Krauss, 
“Das Leben Jesu,” p. 182, Berlin, 1902). Only a 
single halakah of Joshua’s has been preserved 
(Tosef., Maksh. iii. 4), besides the following ethical 
maxim which shows his gentle judgment of his fel- 
low men and his eagerness to spread knowledge 
among the people: “Get thee a teacher; win thee a 
friend; and in judging incline toward the side of 
innocence” (Ab. i. 6). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, i. 125-128; Gritz, Gesch. 
Juden, iii. 73, 87, 113, Leipsic, 1888. 
S. J. Z, L. 
JOSHUA PHABI. See JESUS BEN PHABI. 
JOSHUA OF SHIKNIN: Amora of the third 


century; known especially as a transmitter of Levi's 


der 


Haggadah. He also quotes a haggadic sentence by. 
Aha (Lev. R. xxxi. 5). Of hisown work only a hag- 


gadic sentence, quoted by Yusta b. Shunam, is 

known: “The death of sinners excludes them from 

heaven. and earth, whilst the death of the right- 

eous establishes them in both " (Tan., Wayeze, 6 [ed. 

Buber, i. 148]). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 780. 
S. 8. 5. Km. 


JOSIAH (mwN, rw = “ Ynwa supports”): 
King of Judah from 639 to 608 m.c.; son and 
successor of Amon and grandson of Manassch. 
His mother was Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah of 
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Boscath (II Kings xxii. 1 et seg.) His father, 
Amon, fell a victim to a conspiracy and was mur- 
dered by his own servants. According to II Kings 
xxi. 24, the “people of the land ”—that is to say, 
the citizens of Jerusalem and Judah as distinct, 
probably, from the court party to which the con- 
spirators belonged—slew the murderers of King 
Amon and made his son Josiah king. Josiab, een 
eight years old, reigned thirty-one years. 

Of the first eighteen years of his reign the Book of 
Kings tells nothing. In 626 B.c. Jeremiah began 
his notable work. The influence of this great 
prophet, and possibly of Nahum and Zephaniah, 

made itself felt, and Josiah inaugura- 

‘Reform of ted in his eighteenth year that great 
Worship. reformation which marks an epoch in 
the religious history of Israel. He 

first undertook the repair of the Temple, with the 
cooperation of his high priest Hilkiah. During the 
progress of this work “the book of the law " was 
found in the house of the Lord. The king was 
greatly alarmed lest the calamities threatened in the 
book for non-observance of its commands should 
come upon him and his people. He sent to con- 
sult the prophetess Huldah, who assured him that 
the evil foretold would indeed come, but not 
in his day; “because,” she said, “thine heart was 


tender and thou didst humbie thyself before the 
Lord.” An assembly of the elders of Judah and 
Jerusalem and of all the people was called, and the 
ancient covenant with YHWH was renewed. 

The king then set himself to the task of cleansing 
the land from idolatry. First, the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was purged by the removal of the instruments 
and emblems of the worship of Baal and “the host 
of heaven,” introduced by Manasseh. Then the 
corrupt local sanctuaries, or Hren PLACES, were 
destroyed, from Beer-sheba in the south to Beth-el 
and the cities of Samaria in the north. The priests 
of the high places he brought to Jerusalem, providing 
for their sustenance out of the priestly revenues (II 
Kings xxiii. 8-9). The slaughter of some of these 
priests and the desecration of their altars with their 
bones gives a glimpse of the darker side of this cru- 
sade of reform (75. 19-20). Finally, a great Pass- 
over celebration oceurred in Jerusalem, such as had 
not been known since the days of the Judges. 

The evidence is very strong that “the book of 
the law” referred to was DEUTERONOMY, and the 
measures taken by Josiah are quite in harmony 
with this view. In one respect, however, it seems 
to have been impossible or impracticable to carry 
out the Deuteronomic law. The priests of the high 
places were not put on an equality with those of the 
Temple, probably because of the opposition of the 
Temple hierarchy (comp. II Kings xxiii. 9 and Deut. 
xviii. 6-8; see also Ezek. xliv. 10-16). The most 
important of the results which followed this reforma- 
tion were the centralization of religious worship at 
the Temple in Jerusalem and the acceptance of a 
sacred book of spiritual and ethical teaching as 
canonical and authoritative. 

Of the remainder of Josiah's reign very little is 
known. It would appear that he exercised some 


. authority over at least a portion of the former 


kingdom of Israel, which had been an Assyrian 
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province (IL Kings xxiii, 15-20), When in 608 
B.C. Nineveh was attacked by the Medes and Bab- 
ylonians, the young and ambitious 

Foreign ruler of Egypt, Necho IL, marched 

Relations. northward toward the Euphrates to 

take possession of Syria. Whether 
through chivalrous loyalty to his Assyrian suzerain 
or through fear of Egyptian domination, Josiah 
gave battle to Necho at Megiddo, in the valley of 
Esdraelon, but was defeated and slain. Zech. xii. 
11 is probably a reference to the great mourning in 
Jerusalem which followed this disaster (comp. II 
Chron. xxxv. 94, 25; see Hapap). The story of 
Josiah’s reign in II Chronicles xxxiv.-xxxv. is sub- 
stantially in accord with that in II Kings xxii.-xxiii. 
It makes, however, Josiah's work of reform begin in 
his twelfth instead of in his cighteenth year, and 
attributes his defeat and death to wilful disregard 
of the divine warning received through Necho him- 
self, who claimed to have the command of God to 
go with haste upon this expedition, and who assured 
Josiah that he had no quarrel with him. 

The character of Josiah is highly praised by the 
editor of Kings and by Jeremiah (II Kings xxii. 2, 
xxiii. 25; Jer. xxii. 15-17). "The one extols his zeal 
for the purifying of religion, and the other his im- 
partial administration of justice. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Histories of Israel by Stade, Guthe, Kittel, 


Smith, Piepenbring, Ewald, MeCurdy; Kuenen, De Gods- 
dienst van Israel; commentaries to Deuteronomy, Jere- 


miah, Kings. 
E. G. H. J. F. M. 


JOSIAH: Tanna of the second century; the 
most distinguished pupil of R. Ishmael. He is 
not mentioned in the Mishnah, perhaps because he 
lived in the south (Sanh. 88b), and his teachings 
were consequently unknown to the compiler of 
the Mishnah, Judah ha-Nasi, who lived at Tiberias 
and Beth-she‘arim in northern Palestine. This is 
the explanation proposed by Frankel and Brüll; 
but the fact may have been that the Mishnah of 
Meir, which served as the basis of Rabbi’s Mishnah, 
did not accept the development of the teachings of 
Ishmael as formulated by Josiah and R. Jonathan, 
and they were consequently omitted by Rabbi from 
his Mishnah (Hoffmann, in Berliner’s “ Magazin,” 
1884, pp. 20 e£ seg.). Josiah is frequently mentioned 
in the Mekilta together with Jonathan. All their 
differences concerned only interpretations of Biblical 
passages, never halakot. During Hadrian's perse- 
cution Josiah seems to have fled from Palestine; for 
he was at Nisibis, where he delivered precepts in 
the college of Judah b. Bathyra (Sifre, Num. 123; 
ib. Deut. 218). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, ii. 111; Frankel, Hodegetica in 

Mischnam, pp. 146-149, Leipsic, 1859; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 

351-364. 

S. J. Z. L. 


JOSIAH HAZZAN. See EXILARCH. 
JOSIPPON. See JOSEPH BEN GORION. 


JOSSA, GRIGORI ANDREIYEVICH : Rus- 
sian mining engineer; born about 1800; died in St. 
Petersburg 1874. Jossa graduated from the St. 
Petersburg school of mines in 1828, and, after a short 
term of service at the Ural iron-works, was sent by 
the Russian government to complete his studies at 
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the mining-school in Freiberg, Germany. On his re- 
turn to St. Petersburg he was appointed professor 
of metallurgy and mining engineering in his alma 
mater, which position he held for twenty-five years. 
The most noted of Jossa's writings are: “O Doby- 
vanii Syery," St. Petersburg, 1856, and “ Kamenny 
Ugol, Ogneupornaya Glina i Syerny Kolchedan 
Novgorodskoi Gub," 2d. 1855. Jossa was a convert 
to Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gorny Zhurnal, 1873, No. 1; Entziklopcdi- 
cheski Slovar, xiii. 764. 
II. R. L. Lx. 
JOST, ISAAC MARCUS: German historian; 
born at Bernburg Feb. 22, 1793; died at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main Nov. 22, 1860. Jost was one of a poor 
family of eleven, most 
of. whom died in in- 
fancy; and when his 
father became blind, 
the duty of guiding 
him fell upon Isaac. 
At the age of ten he~ 
lost his father and was 
taken to Wolfenbüttel; 
there he attended the 
Samsonschule, which 
at that time was con- 
ducted in the style of 
an old-fashioned heder. 
This condition im- 
proved, however, when 
S. M. Ehrenberg (1807) 
took charge of the 
school; under him Jost 
began to study the Ger- 
man language. An intimate friendship connected 
him with Zunz, who was also a pupil in that school, 
and together they prepared themselves for the en- 
trance examination of the gymnasium. Jost entered 
the gymnasium at Brunswick, supporting himself 
during the years 1809-18 as a tutor in the family of 


Nk i 


Isaac Marcus Jost. 


- one of the trustees of the Samsonschule; then, sup- 


ported by Israel Jacobson, he entered the University 
of Göttingen, removing a year later to that of Ber- 
lin. He graduated in 1816, and took up the profes- 
sion of teaching, refusing an offer of Jacobson, who 
wished him to become a preacher; for Jost believed 
that the task of modern Judaism lay not in any reform 
of the services, but rather in an improvement ef edu- 
cation. His first charge was the Bock school, where, 
in accordance with the system then advocated by 
Jewish and Christian humanitarians, Jewish and 
Christian pupils were educated together. The reac- 
tionary government of Prussia, however, in 1819, 
prohibited the reception of Christian children; this 
severely injured the school, as a great many Jewish 
parents had sent their children to it solely because 
they desired them to come into contact with Chris- 
tians. Nevertheless, Jost remained at his post until 
1835, when he was called to Frankfort-on-the-Main 
as teacher in the *Philanthropin,? which position 
he held up to his death. 

Having himself suffered from the lack of system 
that characterized the yeshibah, Jost took the great- 
est interest in pedagogics, and his earliest literary 
work was devoted to the writing of text-books, among 
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which may be mentioned a grammar of the English 
language (“ Lehrbuch der Englischen Sprache”), 
which went through three editions 
(Berlin, 1826, 1832, and 1843), and a 
dictionary to Shakespeare's plays 
(Berlin, 1830). He wrote also “ Theo- 
retisch-Praktisches Handbuch zum Unterricht im 
Deutschen Stil” (Berlin, 1885; the title of the 2d ed. 
being * Lehrbuch des Hochdeutschen Ausdruckes in 
Wort und Schrift," 1852). To the same class be- 
longs his Biblical history, “Neue Jugendbibel, 
Enthaltend die Religiósen und  Geschichtlichen 
Urkunden der Hebrüer, mit Sorgfiiltiger Auswahl 
für die Jugend Uebersetzt und Erlüutert: Erster 
Theil, die Fünf Bücher Mosis" (Berlin, 1828). In 
spite of his duties as a teacher and of his varied in- 
terests Jost never neglected Jewish literature, espe- 
cially Jewish history. His first work in this line was 
the * Gesch. der Israeliten Seit der Zeit der Makka- 
büer bis auf Unsere Tage? (9 vols., Berlin, 1820-28), 
which was followed by a small compendium under 
the title “ Gesch. des Israelitischen Volkes . . . für 
Wissenschaftlich-Gebildete Leser? (9 vols., Berlin, 
1882). The work, which ended with the Napoleonic 
era, was continued in his * Neuere Gesch. der Israe- 
liten ” (Berlin, 1846-47), bringing it down to the date 
of its publication. "Toward the end of his life he 
wrote another historical work, * Gesch. des Juden- 
thums und Seiner Sekten ” (3 vols., Leipsic, 1857-59), 
which deals with the whole of Jewish history down 
to 1858. Of other literary works of Jewish interest 
his edition of the Mishnah with vocalized text, Ger- 
man translation in Hebrew characters, and Hebrew 
commentary, deserves special mention (6 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1832-36). 

Jost appeared repeatedly as an apologist of Juda- 
ism against political reactionaries and detractors of 
rabbinical literature; his ^ Was Hat Herr Chiarini in 
Angelegenheit der Europäischen Juden Geleistet ? ” 
(Berlin, 1880) was directed against Abbé Chiarini's 
“Théorie du Judaïsme”; and his “Offenes Send- 
schreiben an den Geheimen Oberregicrungsrath 
Streckfuss ” (Berlin, 1833), against Streckfuss’ * Ver- 
hültnis der Juden zu den Christlichen Staaten.” 
When in the beginning of the reign of Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia the rumor was spread that 
the king contemplated an alteration of the legal posi- 
tion of the Jews in a reactionary sense, Jost wrote 
“ Legislative Fragen Betreffend die Juden im Preus- 
sischen Staate” (Berlin, 1842) and " Nachtrüge zu 
den Legislativen Fragen? (db. 1842). He edited 
(1889-41) the “Israelitische Annalen," a weekly 
chiefly devoted to the collection of historical mate- 
rial, and (1841-42) the Hebrew periodical * Zion " (in 
collaboration with his friend and colleague Michael 
COnkizENACID). He was also a frequent contributor 
to the Jewish press, to almanacs, and to year-books. 

When Jost published his first historical work 
Jewish historiography was still in its infancy. Of 

older works, that of Basnage was the 

As best in existence; the sources had not 
Historian. yet been collected; and for the relig- 
ious history the unsystematic and un- 

critical works of the chroniclers were the only guide 
and source. It wasinevitable that, with the appear- 
ance of Zunz’s monographs and the numerous similar 
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works, published either independently or in maga- 
zines, the work of Jost should soon become anti- 
quated. He recognized this himself at the end of 
his life by taking up the work again. Another 
shortcoming is his rationalistic attitude toward the 
narratives in Talmudic sources, which leads him to 
see in many of the Talmudic authors shrewd im- 
postors who played on the credulity of their con- 
temporaries by feigning miracles (see his presenta- 
tion of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus in his “ Allgemeine 
Gesch." ii. 108). His earlier works lack to a great 
extent the strictly historical interest, and evidence 
too much of Jewish sentiment (25. ii. 387). His 
rationalism is found also in the bitterness with which 
he speaks of Judeo-German (“Jahrbuch,” ii. 43). 
His best work is in the presentation of modern Jew- 
ish history, in which he is singularly exact and 
conscientious, and to which he gives an exhaustive 
literature of sources; here he exhibits not only a 
fine discernment of. what is historically important, 
but a spirit of fairness which is the more creditable 
because he wrote in the midst of the struggle for 
Reform. 

Jost endeavors to do justice to Samson R, Hirsch's 
mysticism as well as to Aaron Chorin’s rationalism ; 
he recognizes the importance of M. A. Günzburg 
and of Isaac Biir Lewinsohn, while Gritz, who wrote 
on this period a quarter of a century later, ignores 
Ginzburg and Lewinsohn and speaks of Chorin with 
the bitterness of a partizan. It is undoubtedly due 
to that impartiality that Jost’s work suffered by 
comparison with the warm Jewish spirit which per- 
meates Grütz's work (see Gratz, “ Gesch.” xi. 456). 

While not a man of public life, Jost devoted him- 
self to the cause of orphans, and to his initiative 
was due the establishment in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main of a girls’ orphan 
asylum (1853). He was instrumental 
also in founding a society (Permissio- 
nistenverein, 1848) for the aid of those who, accord- 
ing to the law then in existence, had no claim on the 
Frankfort charitable institutions, not being freemen 
of the city; he founded the Creizenach Stiftung, 
for the aid of aged teachers and their families (1842), 
and he often assisted young students and poor 
authors with both advice and influence. While ad- 
vanced in his views, he was indifferent to Reform, 
and for years never attended a religious service 
(Zirndorf, “Isaak Markus Jost und Seine Freunde,” 
p. 130) He married in 1816 a Miss Wolf, niece of 
Isaac Euchel. She died in 1842. He devoted him- 
self with paternal affection to the pupils of the or- 
phan asylum, whom he liked to call his children. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost’s autobiography; Vor Einem Halben 

Jahrhundert, in Pascheles’ Sippurim, vol. iii., Prague, 1854, 

883; A. M. Goldschmidt, in Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud. vol. ii., 

Leipsic, 1861; Klein's Volkskalender und Jahrbuch für 

Tsraeliten, 1860-61; Brüll, in Allg. Deutsche Biographie ; 

Zirndorf, Isaak Markus Jost und. Seine Freunde, Cincin- 

nati, 1886. A bibliography is given by Fürst, Bibl. Jud., and 

Zirndorf, ib. pp. 225-228. 

S. D. 

JOST LIEBMANN: Court Jew and court 
jeweler of Elector Frederick III. of Brandenburg 
(King Frederick I. of Prussia), and one of the elders 
of the Jewish congregation of Berlin; died 1701. 
As court Jew Jost succeeded Israel Aaron, whose 
widow he married. His wealth and standing at the 
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court enabled him to exercise a great influence in 
the early period of the Jewish congregation. He ac- 
quired the privilege of having hisown synagogue, to 
which he appointed as rabbi his nephew and son-in- 
law, AARON BEN BENJAMIN Worr. By his quarrels 
with Marcus Magnus, court Jew of the crown prince, 
the congregation was split into two factions, and 
after his death the quarrel was continued by his 
widow and his sons Israel and Liebmann Jost (see 
Jew. ExNcvc. iii. 71, iv. 817). Among his numerous 
descendants are the brothers Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
Michael Beer, and Wilhelm Beer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Gesch. der Juden in Berlin, i. v, 21- 
23, Berlin, 1871; Grütz, Gesch. x. 309, 350, Leipsic, 1808; Kauf- 
mann, Samson Wertheimer, p. 96. note 1, Vienna. 1888; 
idem, Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien. p. 217, ib. 1889; Emil 
Lehmann, Berend Lehmann, pp. 32-93, Dresden, 1885; 
Landshuth, Toledot Anshe ha-Shem, pp. 6-8. Berlin, 1884. 

D. S. MAN. 


JOTAPATA (Ioráza:a, Iorazary): City in Gali- 
lee to the north of Sepphoris, strongly fortified by 
Josephus (Jose- 


phus, “Vita,” 
$ 97) In the 
Mishnah (Ar. 


ix. 6, 82a) this 
city is called 
mew, styled 
“the Ancient,” 
and is supposed 
to have been for- 
tified by Joshua. 
The Sy «n32* 
MSY mentioned 
in Gen. R. xcviii. 
16 is identified 
by Reland 
(* Paliistina,” ii. 
816) with Jota- 
pata. There was 
& Menahem sur- 
named  nmnw25"Y 
(Zeb. 110b), 
which probably 
means ^a native 
of Jotapata." 
Neubauer (“G. 
T." p. 208) 
thinks that the plain called nap: (Tosef., Niddah, iii. 
11)is the plain of Jotapata. 

The city is famous in Jewish history for the long 
siege which it sustained in the war with the Romans. 
As the fortress was very strong, being built on à 
rock surrouuded by steep hills, and accessible on 
the northern side only, Josephus fled thither with 
his army (Josephus, * D. J.” iij. 7, $8). Vespasian 
arrived there after many difficulties and pitched his 
camp on the northern side of the city (75. $ 4). The 
Jews fought desperately; especially Eleazar b. 
Sameas of Saab, Netir, and Philip of Ruma. Ves- 
pasian himself was wounded. "The siege continued 
for forty-seven days (i5. 7, $ 83; 8, § 9), and might 
have lasted still longer had not a deserter betrayed 
the Jews. The Romans spared nobody; and many 
of the Jews killed themselves. Forty thousand of 
them lost their lives during the siege; and about 
1,000 women and children were sold as slaves. "The 
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Cave on the Top of Tell Jafat, Site of Ancient Jotapata. 
(From a photograph by Dr. W. Popper.) 
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citadel was razed.and the fortifications burned on 
the first of Tammuz, 67 (io. 7, SS 33-86). 

The site of Jotapata has been identified with the. 
modern "Tell Jafat, north of Sepphoris (E. G. 
Schultz, in “Z. D. M. G.” iii. 49 et seq.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 406 et seq.: Neu- 

bauer, G. T. pp. 193, 203-204; Parent, Siege de Jotapata, 

1866; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 611-613. 

G. M. SEL. 


JOTHAM: 1. Youngest son of Gideon or Jer- 
ubbaal. On the death of Gideon (Judges viii. 
93) the children of Israel fell back into the slough 
of idolatry, from the results of which he had so 
signally delivered them by the battle against Midian 
(ib. vii., viil.). Abimelech, the son of one of Gideon's 
concubines at Shechem, conspired with the She- 
chemites, for a given sum of money, to have his sev- 
enty brothers slain at Ophrah, Gideon’s home (db. ix. 
9) All were killed except Jotham, who hid himself. 

While the assembly of Shechemites was crowning 
Abimelech at a 
given place in 
Shechem, Jo- 
tham suddenly 
appeared on a 
point of rock on 
Mount Gerizim 
and addressed to 
the men of She- 
chem a parable 
(ib. ix. 7-21), the 
construction and 
application of 
which are noten- 
tirely plain. The 
trees of the 
forest could not 
persuade either 
the  olive-tree, 
the fig-tree, or 
the vine to rule 
over them. The 
worthless bram- 
ble proposed it- 
self as king, 
threatening de- 
struction if the 
trees rejected it. In other words, *this bramble, 
Abimelech, has proposed his own promotion. If 
you crown him and trust in him, then rejoice and 
let him rejoice in you; but if not, let fire come out 
from Abimelech and devour the men of Shechem, 
and from the house of Millo and devour Abimelech." 
Jotham then fled; but within three years his parable 
or curse was completely fulfilled (20. ix.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moore, Judges, ad loc. 

2. Son of Uzziah or Azariah; tenth king of Ju- 
dah (751 to 735 n.c.) His father sacrilegiously 
offered incense in the Temple (II Chron. xxvi. 
16-21) and was smitten with leprosy. He was thus 
compelled to dwell apart from the people, and for 
nearly fourteen years Jotham was regent, or, in 
reality, king over Judah. He inherited a strong 
government, well oflicered and administered. He 
himself is said to have built the upper gate of the 
house of Yuw and to have avoided the rashness 
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which allowed his father to enter the Temple (II 
Chron. xxvii. 2). “He built cities in the mountains 
of Judah, and in the forests he built castles and 
towers." He also defeated the Ammonites, who 
paid him an immense annual tribute. His might is 
attributed by the Chronicler (čb. xxvii. 6) to his hav- 
ing “ordered his ways before Yuwu, his God.” 

But the increasing corruption of the Northern 
Kingdom began to permeate Judah, as is seen in the 
words of Isaiah and Micah. Hosea’s references to 
Judah indicate also a lack of purity of life and wor- 
ship under Jotham's reign. 

3. One of the sons of Jahdai, descended from 
Caleb (I Chron. ii. 47). 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 

JOURNAL SCIENTIFIQUE DE LA THEO- 
LOGIE JUIVE. Sec PERIODICALS. 

JOURNALS, JEWISH. See PERIODICALS. 

JOY (Hebrew, “simhah,” “sason,” “hedwah,” 
* gil," and “rinnah”): The feeling of gladness and 
rejoicing.—Biblical Data: Cant. R. i. 4 enumer- 
ates ten different terms for joy, and Wiinsche (“ Die 
Freude in den Schriften des Alten Bundes,” 1896) 
states that no language possesses as many words 
for joy as does the Hebrew; which fact indicates 
the cheerful disposition of the Jewish people and 
the optimism predominant in Judaism (see Orrr- 
MISM). Often the Hebrew poet or prophet transfers 
the joy of his soul to the surrounding creation; and 
so heaven and earth, mountains and valleys, fields 
and trees, are pictured as breaking forth into joy 
(Ps. xcvi. 11-12, xevii. 1, xeviii. 4; Isa. xxxv. 1-2, 
xliv. 28, xlix. 13). 

The Bible couples joy with the earnestness of life, 
in striking contrast to paganism, which at times en- 
courages wanton indulgence in sensual pleasures by 
rendering wild orgies of passion features of the wor- 
ship of its lustful deities, and at other times turns to 
the opposite extrenie of absolute world-contempt and 
avoidance of every healthful enjoyment (“ Rejoice 
not, O Israel, in the joy of the heathen nations”; 
Hosea ix. 1, Hebr.; see PaGanism). The Bible cau- 
tions against pleasures which leave behind them 
heaviness, sorrow, and want (Prov. xiv. 18, xv. 21, 
xxi. 15; Eccl. ii. 2, vii. 4); but it regards lawful and 
healthful enjoyments as commendable inasmuch as 
they are blessings from God (Deut. xii. 7, xxiv. 11; 
Prov. x. 18; Eccl. ix. 7, xi. 9). To some extent, 
rejoicing with or before God, the Dispenser of all 
good, becomes an obligation (Deut. xii. 12, 18; xvi. 
11. 15; xxvi. 11; xxvii. 7. Pure joy is the joy of 
thanksgiving to God, or the joy in God and in His 
help (Lev. xxiii. 40; Isa. xix. 19, xxv. 9; Joel ii. 
23; Ps. vii. 12, ix. 3, civ. 34; I Sam. ii. 1). God 
Himself is a God of joy, who rejoices in His works 
(Ps. civ. 31). So do His statutes rejoice the heart 
(i. xix. 9 [A. V. S). “In uprightness of heart 
there is gladness, wherefore the righteous will re- 
joice” (zb. xcvii. 11-12, Hebr.) “It is joy to the 
just to do judgment" (Prov. xxi. 15). *'The key- 
note of the old Hebrew cult was joy, because it was 
a communion of man with his God” (Smend, “ Re- 
ligionsgesch." p. 195, Freiburg, 1898). Fulness of 
joy is promised for the soul when in the presence of 
God (Ps. xvi. 11). Moreover, the Law consecrated 


joy, for it was destined to impart joy to those 
deprived of joy by poverty and privation. The 
festivals of thanksgiving were ordained to be occa- 
sions of beneficence to the homeless and fatherless 
(Deut. xvi. 9-11). 'The worship of God should be 
offered in joy (Ps. c. 2); and the house of prayer 
should be joyful (Isa. lvi. 7). An enemy's fall 
should not cause joy (Prov. xxiv. 17). 

In Rabbinical Literature: The same spirit 
of joyfulness, moderated by the consciousness of 
duty, pervades rabbinicai literature. “Simhah shel 
mizwah” (= “joy emanating from sacred duty well 
performed ”) is regarded as the only state of the soul 
in which the Shekinah rests on man (Shab. 30b), and 
in Which communion with God by means of prayer 
should be sought (Ber. 31a). This joy the Rabbis 
find commended in Eccl. viii. 15, and the profane 
form repudiated in Eccl. ii. 2 (Shab. /.¢.). To cheer 
the depressed is a meritorious act which may obtain 
for the lowliest man a share in the world to come 
(Ta'an. 22a). 

Against the ascetic view of the Essenes, Rab de- 
clared that man at the Judgment Day will have to 
give account for every lawful enjoyment offered to 
him by Providence and refused by him (Yer. Kid. 
iv. to end). Both he and Samuel quoted sayings 
even of a somewhat hedonistic character in order to 
discourage the spirit of ascetic world-contempt (‘Er. 
54a). In asimilar sense must be taken the saying 
of R. Eleazar, “He who lives without a wife lives 
without joy” (Yeb. 68a), and that of Eliezer ha- 
Kappar, “He who denies himself wine is a sinner” 
(Ta‘an. ila). But the Rabbis made joy, above all, the 
characteristic feature of the Sabbath and of the holy 
seasons of the year. The words “call the Sabbath 
a delight” (Isa. Iviii. 18) were so interpreted as to 
render the Sabbath the gem of days and the joy of 
the Jewish home (Shab. 118a, b; see SABBATH); 
and similarly every festival was‘ invested with the 
character of joy (Pes. 109a; Meg. 16b) Even the 
Days of Penitence should have not an austere char- 
acter like the Lenten days of the Christians but 
preeminently one of cheerfulness (Yer. R. H. i. 57b). 

But more powerful than all rabbinical precepts 
as an incentive to joy was life itself. In spite of 
the gloom cast upon the Jew ever since the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Ber. 31a; ‘Ab. Zarah 3b), in 
spite of all the persecutions and oppressions endured 
by him, there is a wondrous outburst of joy notice- 
able in the Jewish liturgy, in every morning and 
evening prayer (see GE’ULLAH), in the prayers for 
Sabbath and holy days, and in the songs and bene- 
dictions recited at the table. Cheerfulness is the 
key-note of the Jew’s character in his domestic life 
and in his religious devotion, because it is founded 
upon optimism, upon faith in God, and upon hope 
in the final triumph of justice and truth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guttmacher, Optimism and Pessimism, pp. 
61-64, Baltimore, 1908; Hamburger. R. I. T. s.v. Freude; 
Wünsche, Die Freude in den Schriften des Alten Bundes, 
Weimar, 1896. 
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JUAN DE ABADIA. See ABADIA, JUAN DE 
LA. 

JUAN RODRIGO DE CASTEL-BRANCO 
(surnamed Amatus Lusitanus): Portuguese phy- 
sician; born at Castel-Branco, Portugal, in 1511; 


Juan Rodrigo 
Jubilees, Book of 


died at Salonica in 1568. He was a descendant of a 
Marano family called Habib (= Amatus), and was 
brought up in the Jewish faith. After having grad- 
uated with honors as M.D. from the University of 
Salamanca, he left his native country in fear of the 
Inquisition. He went to Antwerp for a time and 
then traveled through Holland and France, finally 
settling inItaly. His reputation as one of the most 
skilful physicians of his time preceded him there, 
and during his short sojourn at Venice, where. he 
came in contact with the physician and philosopher 
Jacob Mantino, he attended the niece of Pope Ju- 
lius III. and other distinguished personages. 

In 1546 Juan was in Ferrara, delivering lectures 
on anatomy and medicinal plants. At one of his 
lectures he dissected twelve cadavers—a great inno- 
vation at that time—in the presence of many schol- 
ars, among whom was the anatomist Jean Baptiste 
Cananus, who through his experience on this occa- 
sion discovered the function of the valves in the 
circulation of the blood. During his sojourn in 
Ferrara, which lasted for six years, Amatus Lusi- 
tanus received an invitation from the King of Poland 
to remove to that country, which he declined, pre- 
ferring to settle in Ancona, where religious toler- 
ance existed. 

Meanwhile hisreputation grew higher and higher. 
Jacoba del Monte, sister of Pope Julius III., was 
one of his patients; and he prescribed also for Julius 
himself, to whose sick-bed he was later summoned. 

With the accession of Paul IV., Amatus under- 
went all the sufferings which the Maranos of Ancona 
had to endure from this pope. He took refuge in 
Pesaro, leaving behind him all his possessions, in- 
cluding several manuscript works, the loss of which 
he greatly deplored. One of these manuscripts, 
however, the fifth part of his “Centurie,” was 
later restored to him and published. During his 
sojourn at Pesaro he received an invitation from the 
municipality of Ragusa to settle there. This he 
accepted, but after staying for some months he left 
the city for Salonica, where he openly professed the 
Jewish faith. 

Amatus enriched medical literature with several 
valuable works which fora long time enjoyed the 
highest reputation. Among these the most impor- 
tant was his “Centurie,” in which he published 
accounts of his cases and their treatment. This 
work, in seven volumes, entitled * Curationum Medi- 
cinalium Centurix Septem,” passed through a num- 
ber of editions (Florence, 1551; Venice, 1552, 1557, 
1560, 1653; Basel, 1556; Leyden, 1560, 1570; Paris, 
1620; Bordeaux, 1620; Barcelona, 1628). His other 
works were: “ Enegemata in Duos Priores Dioscori- 
dis de Arte Medica Libros,” Antwerp, 1536; “Com- 
mentatio de Introitu Medici ad Asgrotantem,” Ven- 
ice, 1557; * De Crisi et Diebus Decretoriis,” 7b. 1557; 
* In Dioscoridis Anazarbei de Medica Materia Libros 
Quinque," 7. 1557; Leyden, 1558; “Enarrationes 
Eruditissime,” Venice, 1558; * La Historia de Eutro- 
pio? (Eutropius translated into Spanish); commen- 
tary on the first book of Avicenna's Canon, which, 
as he relates in the preface to the seventh * Cen- 
_turia,” he lost among his possessions at Ancona. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 200: Carmoly, in Revue 
Orientale, ii. 200; Ernest David, in Archives Israétites, 1880; 
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Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1880, pp. 668, 684, 749; Steinschneider. 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 686; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom, ii. 256. 


D. I. Bn. 

JUAN DE SEVILLA: Representative of thc 
Maranos in 1482, and à wealthy tax-farmer; lived 
in Jerez dela Frontera. In 1481, when ordered to 
answer to the charge of Judaism before the inquisi- 
tors Miguel de Morillo and Fra Juan de S. Martin, 
he fled, together with Pedro Goncales Pichon, his 
brothers Alonso and Stephen Pichon (probably rela- 
tives of D. Jucaf Pichon), Martin Sanches Monte- 
sino, Rodrigo Dios Ayuda (Help-of-God Eliezer), 
and Pedro de Prieto—all tax-farmers and his co- 
religionists. Juan settled in Evora. Proceedings 
were instituted against him and the above-named 
Maranos, who owed large sums to the city of Jerez 
and to various chapters; and their houses, vine- 
yards, and other properties were confiscated by the 
fiscal authorities. Through his efforts Pope Sixtus 
IV. issued on Aug. 2, 1488, the bull “Ad Futuram 
Rei Memoriam," in which he admitted Maranos out- 
side Spain to reconciliation. 

Juan de Sevilla induced the Bishop of Evora, 
Garcia de Meneses, to acknowledge the bull as gen- 
uine on Jan. 7, 1484; this kept the Inquisition in 
Seville in check forten years. Juan never returned 
toSpain. With the Maranos who fled with him he 
was burned in effigy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Llorente, Histoire Critique de VInquisition 

WV Espagne, i. 169 et seq., iv. 807 et seq. (where the bull is 


given); Boletin Acad. Hist. xv. 321 et seq., 477 et seq. ; Fidel 
Fita, La Españia Hebrea, i. 128 et seq. ; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 
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JUAN DE VALLADOLID (called also Juan 
Poeta): Spanish poetand Marano of lowly station ; 
born about 1420 in Valladolid. He lived at the 
courts of Naples, Mantua, and Milan asimprovisator 
On his return to Spain he was cap- 
tured by Moorish pirates and taken to Fez, but was 
soon released. After having married a Jewess named 
Jamila, and, as some maintain,.also a Christian, he 
married a Moorish woman in Fez. He spent some 
years at the court of the kings of Navarre and later 
settled in Cordova, where he received a large hon- 
orarium from the city council and exchanged satir- 
ical poems with Anton de Montoro. Montoro, after 
tendering some advice to his “ good and great friend,” 
concluded with the words: “ We both belong to one 
and the same race—we are both Jews; the insults 
offered to you wound me also, and the injury which 
you suffer I suffer too.” Contemporary poets invari- 
ably refer to Juan as “Judio” (the Jew). With the 
great,even with Queen Isabella, he wasin high favor. 
His poems are scattered through various collections 
of songs, both printed and in manuscript. Several 
are found in * Concionero de Anton de Montoro” 
(Nos. 157, 161, etc.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Emil Cotarelo y Mori, Concionero de Anton 
de Montoro, pp. 18, 341 et seq. MK 


G 

JUBAL (539) : Son of Lamech; *the father of 
all such as handle the harp and pipe" (Gen. iv. 
19-91, R. V.); that is, he was the * father" or the 
first of the class of musicians, the founder of 


music, the inventor of the “kinnor” or lyre and Qf». 
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the “‘ugab” or reed-pipe. It is noteworthy that 
though the three names “Jabal,” “Jubal,” and “ Tu- 
bal? may be derived from the same root (22* = “to 
lead” or “bring forth,” “to be fruitful”), the name 
“Jubal” suggests likewise 53) (“the ram's horn ”), 
and hence “music.” 


JUBILEE. See SABBATICAL YEAR. 

JUBILEES, BOOK OF (Ta 'IofyAaia ; known 
. alsoas Little Genesis [H Kev? Tl'évecic— “ Bereshit 

Zuta"]; Apocalypse of Moses; Life of Adam): 
Midrashic commentary on the Book of Genesis and on 
part of the Book of Exodus, in the form of an apoc- 
alypse, containing the views, legends, and religious 
practises of the most rigid Pharisaic (or Hasidæan) 
school of the time of John Hyrcanus, in whose reign 
it was written, between 1835 and 105 s.c. Origi- 
nally composed in Hebrew, the book was translated 
into Greek (in which form it was known to the 
Church Fathers down to the sixth century), and 
from Greek into Latin and Ethiopic. "The Latin 
version, published’ first by Ceriani (in “ Monumenta 
Sacra et Profana,” Fasc. I., 1861), later by Rónsch 
(* Das Buch der Jubiliien Unter Beifügung der La- 
teinischen Fragmente,” 1874), is incompiete. The 
Ethiopic version was published by Dillmann in 
1859; it was translated into German by him in Ewald’s 
* Jahrbücher der Biblischen Wissenschaft," 1850-51, 
and then by Littmann in Kautzsch's “ Apocryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen," ii. 1900; the Ethiopic text 
was published in revised form by Charles in 1895, and 
was translated by him into English in the * Jewish 
Quarterly Review,” 1898-95; in 1902 it appeared 
separately in an edition rendered valuable by exten- 
sive notes. 
J.” xxi. 80 et seq., xxii. 1 et seg.) that though the 
work was scarcely known in Talmudic times, many 
haggadot peculiar to the Book of Jubilees found 
their echo in Midrash Tadshe and Pirke R. Eli'ezer. 
Possibly Jellinek is nearer the truth in claiming an 
Essene origin for the book (* D. H.” iii. 9 et seq.); 
whereas Beer (“Das Buch der Jubilien und Sein 
Verhültniss zu den Midraschim," 1856; “Noch ein 
Wort über das Buch der Jubilüen," 1857), with argu- 
ments that are extensive and erudite but not con- 
vincing, ascribes it to a Samaritan author. Singer 
(“Das Buch der Jubiliicn oder die Leptogenesis,” 
1898), following a few suggestions of hónsch, en- 
deavors to prove that the book was written by à 
Judeo-Christian, a contemporary of Paul, for the 
purpose of discrediting the latter’s doctrine of the 
abrogation of the Law. Charles, however, in the 
notes to his translation, has established beyond doubt 
the origin and character of the work, and, therefore, 
his views are, in the main, here followed. 

The author of the Book of Jubilees rewrote the 
history of the Protoplasts, of the Patriarchs, and of 
the Exodus with the view of inculcating certain 
principles that found no acceptance afterward in the 
rabbinical schools; foremost among these are the 
rules concerning the regulation of the calendar 
and the festivals. In place of the intercalated cal- 
endar, which he condemns in the strongest terms, 
he proposes a solar calendar consisting of a civil 
year of 12 months, 8 of 30 days and 4 of 81 days, and 


J. F. M. 


Epstein is inclined to believe (* R. E.. 


an ecclesiastical year of 18 months of 28 days each, 
so as to make all festivals, except the Day of Atone- 
ment, fall on Sunday, and make the 
Chrono- Feast of Weeks fall on the 15th of 
logical Siwan (Book of Jubilees, i. 1, 26; vi. 
System of 22 et seq., 88; xlix. 14; see Epstein 
Jubilees. in “R. E. J.” xxii. 10 et seg.; Charles, 
“ The Book of Jubilees,” pp. 55 e£ seq.). 
His leading idea seems to be that the divine plan of 
the Messianic kingdom rests upon the exact calcula- 
tion of the week, the common year, and the * Jubi- 
lee” year (?.¢., the last year of a cycle of 7 X 7, or 49 
years) each being based upon the sacred number 
seven, and the entire history of Israel and the world 
being divided into “jubilee” periods (see vi. 35; 
comp. Lev. xxvi. 34-48 and Targ. Yer. ad loee.; 
‘Ar, 10b; Seder ‘Olam R. xi. ; Assumptio Mosis, i. 2; 
“Samaritan Chronicle,” in “Journal Asiatique," 
1869, pp. 491 et seq.) As in the Book of Enoch 
(xlvii. 8, Ixxxi. 1, ciii. 2) and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (Levi, 5; Asher, ii. 5), every 
event, every statute of the Law, and every custom 
is, for the author, written down on the tablets of 
heaven (Jubilees, iii. 10, 81; vi. 17; xxiii. 82; xxviii. 
6; xxx. 9; et al.); thus social custom and human 
destiny are alike determined by God's decree. Jo- 
sephus, “Ant.” xiii. 5, § 9, calls this 'Eipapuévy. 
The Book of Jubilees, presenting itself as “the 
history of the division of the days of the Law, of 
the events of the years, the year-weeks, and the 
jubilees of the world " (i. 1, 26, 29; 1. 13), claims to 
be a revelation of God to Moses, given through the 
Angel of the Presence (i. 27-29 [probably Michael]) 
in addition to the written Law received by Moses 
on Mount Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 12); and, 
Character while the written Law was to be im- 
and Object. parted to all, this was to be the * Cab- 
ala," the secret tradition entrusted 
only to the saints of each generation, to Enoch, 
Methuselah, Noah, and Shem (ch. vii. 38, x. 14, xxi. 
10), then to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Levi, and 
finally to the priests and scribes of the latter times 
(ch. xii. 27, xxi. 10, xxv. 7, xxxix. 6, xlv. 16). 
Obviously, the chief object of the work is to exalt 
the Law (and Hasidean practise) as divinely or- 
dained and fixed from eternity, to extol the institu- 
tions of the Sabbath and circumcision as heavenly 
signs distinguishing Israel from the rest of the na- 
tions, and, finally, to draw the sharpest possible 
lines of demarcation between Israel and the Gentiles 
—in striking contrast to the practise of the Hellenist 
party. As does the Book of Chronicles regarding 
the kings of Judah, the Bcok of Jubilees omits every 
Biblical narrative which suggests any blemish in the 
Patriarchs (see Charles, 7.c. Introduction, p. xlviii.), 
and transfers to Satan and his hosts those acts of 
God which seem unworthy of Him—such as the 
tempting of Abraham, the attempt on Moses’ life, 
the hardening of the heart of Pharaoh, and the slay- 
ing of the first-born (ch. xvii. 16; xlviii. 2, 17; xlix. 
9) "The Patriarchs are represented as saintly exem- 
plars of religion and of filial affection. Abraham 
knew God from his youth, and did not leave his 
father, Terah, without his consent and blessing (ch. 
xi. 16 et seq.; xii. 1, 28-81); he married Keturah 
only after Hagar's death (ch. xix. 11). Jacob, like- 
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wise, waited for Isaac’s blessing and is represented 
as being the spiritual heir to Abraham and prompted 
in all his doings by filial piety and regard (ch. xxii. 
10, xxv. 4, xxvii. 9, xxix. 15, xxxv. 9-12); nor does 
he directly deceive his blind father (“Iam thy son,” 
xxxvi. 18 [the word “Esau” being omitted). 

Israel, the people, stands in closest relation to 
God, the Father, the Israclites being His beloved 
children (ch. i. 24 e£ seg., xix. 29). While all other 
nations are subject to angels or spirits appointed 
by Him as the Ruler of the world, Israel is subject 
only to God (comp. LXX. and Targ. Yer. to Deut. 
xxxii. S. As a sign of its union with God, both 
the Sabbath and circumcision have been given to 
it, privileges which it shares with the angels (ch. 
ii. 18-21, xv. 26-27: “The two highest angelic or- 
ders have been created thus from the day of their 
creation ”; comp. the passage concerning Adam and 
the rest of the world’s saints [fifteen in number] hav- 
ing been born circumcised, derived from Gen. i. 27 
—* God created man in his own image" [Ab. R.N. 
ed. Schechter, p. 153]). Upon Jacob, as the end, 
the whole Creation is centered (ch. ii. 98, xix. 24-25), 
and the world's renewal is effected through the 
Messianie kingdom in Jerusalem (ch. i. 29, iv. 26). 
Accordingly, the twenty-two works of the six days 
of Creation are enumerated (ch. ii. 2-22): On the 
first day—heaven, earth, water, the spirits, the 
abyss, darkness, and light; on the second—the fir- 

mament; on the third—the land, the 
The Twen- seas, vegetation, and paradise; on the 
ty-two fourth—sun, moon, and stars; on the 
Works of fifth—thesea-monsters (Behemoth and 
Creation. Leviathan, *the first things of flesh 
created by His hands"), the fish, and 
the birds; on the sixth—the wild and the tame ani- 
mals, the creeping things, and man; these twenty- 
two works correspond to the twenty-two generations 
from Adam to Jacob, as well as to the twenty-two 
letters of the alphabet and the twenty-two books of 
Holy Scripture (ch. ii. 28; comp. Midr. Tadshe vi. ; 
Epstein, * Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim," 1887, p. 
XX. ; and Charles, /.e. pp. 11, 18). 

Especially significant is it that, writing in a time 
when the Abrahamic rite was spurned by Jews who 
desired to be one in the arena with the Greeks (ch. 
xv. 33-34; I Macc. i. 18-15; “Ant.” xii. 5, 8 1; As- 
sumptio Mosis, viii. 3; Abot iii. 11), the Hasidean 
author represents circumcision as ordained in heaven 
from the beginning of Creation (ch. xv. 25-27), as 
well as the law regarding the covering of the loins 
(“ gillui 'erwah ") as given to Adam and prescribed 
on the heavenly tables (ch. iii. 81: “ notas the Gentiles 
uncover themselves”). The Sabbath that comes at 
the close of the twenty-two generations (ch. ii. 23) 
"was also ordained in heaven, and was, therefore, 
given to no other nation but Israel, to celebrate as 
itis celebrated by the angels in heaven (ch. ii. 80- 
31; comp. Sanh. 58b). 

Separation from the Gentiles (^ perishut ? = áju£ía, 
II Macc. xiv. 88) is rendered the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Jewish law and custom. Israel is forbidden 
to eat, or associate, or intermarry with them, be- 
cause “they sacrifice to the dead, worship evil 
spirits, and eat over the graves; because all their 
ways are unclean, and they will be destroyed from 
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the earth, nor will they be saved on the Day of 
Judgment” (ch. xxii. 16-22, xxx. 7-10). Espe- 
cially singled out as eursed and doomed forever in 
the heavenly tables are those nations with which the 
Jews came into contact in the time of the Macca- 
bees: the Philistines (ch. xxiv. 28-92; comp. I Macc. 
v. 68; x. 60, 84, 89; xi. 60-62; xvi. 10); the Idu- 
means or the sons of Esau (ch. xxvi. 34, xxxvill. 14: 
comp. “Ant.” xiii. 9, $8 1; 15, $8 4); the Amorites (ch. 
xxix. 11, xxxiv. 2-9; comp. the notes on Charles, 
l.c. pp. 200 e£ seq.). The motive of the writer, how- 
ever, is not, as Charles says (l.e. Introduction, p. 
1v.), ^hatred and contempt of the Gentiles," but is 
expressed in the words of the Rabbis (‘Ab. Zarah 2b): 
“God saw that the Gentiles would not observe the 
Noachian laws, wherefore He outlawed them.” 

. Aecording to Jubilees, vii. 20-29 (comp. Laws, 
NoAcimrAN) Noah enjoined his sons to observe jus- 
tice, to cover the shame of their flesh, to bless their 
Creator, to honor father and mother, to love their 
neighbors, and to refrain from fornication, unclean- 

ness, and all iniquity, for because of 


The these last three things the Flood came 
Noachian upon the earth. Possibly the seven 
Laws. Noachian laws enumerated in Sanh. 


56a and Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, viii. 4, were 

partly misunderstood by the Greek translator. 
These laws prohibit the following: (1) injustice; 
(2) blasphemy against God (“birkat ha-shem," a 
rabbinical euphemism—“ blessing of God” instead 
of “blasphemy ”); (8) incest (“ gillui ‘erwah”); (4) 
idolatry ; (5) murder (comp. Gen. R. xxxi. 6: “ha- 
mas” [violence] in Gen. vi. 11 includes murder, 
idolatry, and incest; comp. Tanna debe Eliyahu 
Zuta x.); (6) eating flesh cut from living animals 
(probably included in the Biblical prohibition in 
Gen. ix. 4 against eating flesh from which the blood 
has not been drained; comp. Jubilees, vii. 29); (7) 
stealing. (For the statement that the men of the 
Flood were guilty of fornication see Gen. R. xxxi. ; 
and in regard to their going about uncovered see 
Yalk., Job, xxiv. 7.) According to the author, Ca- 
naan, the son of Ham, seized by violence the land 
of Palestine, which belonged, by lot and by mutual 
agreement sealed by oath, to the sons of Shem; there- 
fore Canaan was cursed by his father, Ham, and by 
his brothers Cush and Mizraim (ch. x. 29-84), and the 
Israelites in conquering the land of Canaan simply 
reclaimed their inheritance. The Garden of Eden, 
as the dwelling-place of the Lord, fell to Shem (ch. 
viii. 18-19, with reference to Gen. ix. 26-27), and 
the rest of the earth was divided by Noah among 
his three sons for generations to come (ch. viii.-ix.). 
The author aims to trace all religious and social 
institutions and customs to the most ancient times, 
in order to give them the highest possible sanction; 
it may often be inferred that certain practises he 
mentions were observed in his own time. "Thus the 
law distinguishing between the male and the female 
in regard to the days of uncleanness for a woman 
after the birth of a child (Lev. xii. 2-5) is attributed 
to the fact that Adam was created in the first week 
and brought into Eden on the fortieth day, whereas 
Eve was created in the second week and brought 
into Eden on the eightieth day (ch. iii. 8-14; comp. 
Midr. Tadshe xv.; Jellinek, “B. IH." iii 178). 
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When Adam went forth from Eden with his naked- 
ness covered, he offered incense to God as a thank- 
offering at the rising of the sun (obviously a custom 
practised by the parents when their child thus left 
the state of infancy). 

Until Adam left paradise, all ereatures, both ani- 
mals and man, spoke Hebrew, the language of 
heaven (ch. iii. 28; comp. Targ. Yer. to Gen. xi. 1, 
and Shab. 12b). After the overthrow of the Tower 
of Babel, Hebrew was forgotten on earth until Abra- 
ham was taught it again by the angels (ch. xii. 25- 
20) After the murder by Cain, it was announced 
and written down on the heavenly tables that both 

he that committed murder, and he 
Hebrew the that witnessed it and did not declare 
Language it before the tribunal of justice for 
of Heaven. punishment, should be cursed; where- 

fore even the angels must declare every 
sin committed by man (ch. iv. 5-6). Enoch, who was 
the first man initiated by the angels into the art of 
writing, and who accordingly wrote down all the 
secrets of astronomy, of chronology, and of the 
world’s epochs to the end of time, testified against 
the angels that fell by lusting after the daughters of 
men; and ever since he was taken to heaven he has 
been recording the good deeds and the sins of men, 
and will continue to record them until the Judg- 
ment Day (ch. iv. 21-24; comp. Lev. R. xxxiv. 9). 
Thus all the iniquities of men from the time of the 
Flood, and all that is done in heaven, earth, or 
Sheol, are written on the tablets of heaven for final 
judgment on the Last Day. Butin regard to Israel, 
and Israel only, it was ordained that they should 
obtain pardon by repenting of their sins once each 
year—on the Day of Atonement (ch. v. 18-18). 

The secret of astrology, divulged by the Heavenly 
Watchers to men and carved by the latter on rocks, 
was deciphered by Kainan the son of Arphaxad, 
whom his father had taught the art of writing (ch. 
viii. 2-4 [^ Nahor" in ch. xi. 8]; comp. “ Ant." i. 2, 
$89) The distribution of land by lots, that is, by 
"writings taken out of the bosom," is ascribed to 
Noah (ch. viii. 11; comp. Prov. xvi. 88); so also is the 
book on healing herbs and various kinds of medicine 
for the treatment of sickness, diseases being caused 
by evil spirits, the host of Satan (ch. x. 7-14; comp. 
Jellinek, “B. H.” iii., pp. xxx. and 155 et seq.). To 
marry the daughter of the father's brother or sister, 
or some other kinswoman, while not enjoined by a 


law, at least seems to be recommended, to judge. 


from the fact that all the pious men mentioned in 
the Dook of Jubilees are represented as following 
the practise (ch. iv. 15 e£ seq., xi. 7, e£ al. ; comp. 
Tobit iv. 12; Judith viii. 1; Gen. R. xviii.; “J. Q. 
R.” v. 406). The command not to give the younger 
daughter in marriage before the elder is declared to 
be written on the heavenly tables (ch. xxviii. 6; 
comp. Gen. xxix. 26), as is also the command not to 
give one's daughter to a Gentile (ch. xxx. 9) or to 
commit incest (ch. xxxiii. 10). 

The festive seasons of the year, with the rites 
connected therewith, are represented as having been 
instituted either by Noah or by the Patriarchs, 
though they were written from the beginning in 
the heavenly tables (ch. vi. 17, 81, 35). There are, 
first of all, the new moons, not of every month, since 


the lunar year is denounced by the author, but of 
the four * tekkufot," or seasons of the solar year, name- 
ly, the vernal equinox—the 1st of Nisan; the sum- 
mer solstice—the 1st of Tammuz; the 

The autumn equinox—the 1st of Tishri; 

Festive the winter solstice—the 1st of Shebat 
Seasons of (ch. vi. 23-25; comp. v. 29-30, xiii. 8, 
the Year. xxiv. 22; comp. Enoch, Ixxxv. 2, and 

the four New-Year's days of the year 
in R. H. i. 1: the 1st of Nisan, of Elul [perhaps 
originally Tammuz?], of Tishri, and of Shebat). 
“On the ist of Tishri, Abraham observed the stars, 
to forecast the rains of the coming seasons” (ch. xii. 
16; comp. Lev. R. xx. 4 with regard to the Day of 
Atonement). On the 1st of Siwan, after the Flood 
had subsided, Noah made atonement for the earth 
by offering a kid (comp. Num. xxviii. 15, xxxv. 83), 
and other kinds of beasts, with the libation of wine 
and oil and with frankincense (ch. vi. 1-3). Then 
God made a double covenant with him—first, that 
blood should no longer be eaten nor the blood of 
man shed, while the blood of animals should be of- 
fered twice daily on the altar for the pardon of men’s 
sins (ch. vi. 4-16; comp. Gen. ix. 4-6; Num. xxviii. 
9-8); secondly, that the seasons and festivals of the 
year should be fixed according to the course of the 
sun (ch. vi. 28-88; comp. Gen. viii. 22). 

But it is especially upon the right observance 
of the Feast of Weeks that the Book of Jubilees 
lays stress, following the Sadducean practise in in- 
sisting that it be celebrated each year on the first 
day of the week in literal conformity with the 
words *the morrow after Sabbath" (ch. vi. 17-29; 

see Lev. xxiii. 15-16). It was to take 

Feast of place on the 15th of Siwan. It was 

Weeks. celebrated in heaven from the days of 

Creation until God ordained it to Noah. 
On that day God made the covenant with Abraham 
between pieces of sacrificial beasts, as mentioned in 
Gen. xv., while Abraham offered the first-fruits of 
his tillage with other sacrifices (ch. xiv. 10-20, xv. 
1-9; see Charles, /.c. p. 106, notes). Celebrated, 
also, by Abraham, as the Feast of the Covenant of 
Circumcision (ch. xv. 3), and by Isaac (who was 
born on the 15th of Siwan; ch. xvi. 18) and Jacob 
(ch. xxii. 1, xxix. 6, xliv. 3), the Feast of Weeks 
was renewed by Moses for all generations as the 
Feast of the Covenant of Sinai (ch. vi. 19). 

The Feast of Tabernacles was first celebrated by 
Abraham, in booths; it was maintained during seven 
days, and each day he brought seven rams, seven 
he-goats, seven kids, and seven sheep, with seven 
kinds of fragrant substances, rejoicing in the com- 
pany of his own household and allowing no stranger 
nor any uncircumcised to partake of his feast; and 
he made each day seven circuits around the altar, 
carrying branches of palm-trees and the fruit of 
golden trees in his hand (thus the Israelites after- 
ward, aS evidently in the time of the author of 
Jubilees, celebrated the feast, wearing wreaths upon 
their heads; ch. xvi. 1-81;. comp. Lev. xxiii. 39-42; 
but see Suk. iv. 5, and Crown). Jacob, too, cele- 
brated the Feast of Tabernaclesin great pomp and . 
with many sacrifices (ch. xxxii. 4); and after the 22d 
of Tishri had become for him a day of glad tidings, he 
added the eighth day, Hag ha-' Azeret (xxxii. 16-29). 
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The Book of Jubilees states also that the Day of 
Atonement originated in the time of the Patriarchs. 
It was on the 10th of Tishri that the sons of Jacob 

| sold their brother Joseph and deceived 


Taber- their father by sending him Joseph's 
nacles and coat stained with the blood of a kid; 
Atone- and both Bilhah and Dinah died of 
ment. grief on hearing of the death of Jo- 
seph, so that Jacob mourned three 

deaths. Thenceforth it was ordained that the chil- 


dren of Israel should afflict themselves on this day 
each year and bring a young goat as an atoning sac- 
rifice for their sins (ch. xxxiv. 12—19). 

Regarding the Passover night, called ^ lel shim- 
murim” = “the night of watching” or “of protec- 
tion” (Ex. xii. 42 [A. V., incorrectly, “a night to 
be much observed ”]), it is stated (ch. xlviii. 15, 
xlix. 5; comp. Mek. to Ex. xii. 42) that on that night, 
when all the powers of Satan (Mastema) had been 
let loose to slay the Egyptians, the angels of heaven 
bound him (Mastema) and kept him imprisoned 
until the Israelites reached the Red Sea, in order 
that he might not accuse them before God for 
having taken the golden and silver vessels of the 
Egyptians as payment for their servitude. "That 
night “all Israel was engaged in eating the Pesah 
and in drinking wine while praising and blessing 
the Lord, the God of their fathers," therein antici- 
pating the Seder evening of later times, which must 
have been celebrated in this manner in the time of 
the author. The meaning of “between the eve- 
nings" (Ex. xii. 6) is stated to be “from the third 
part of the day to the third part of the night” (ch. 
xlix. 9-12; but comp. Pes. v. 1, and Josephus, “B. 
J.” vi. 9, § 8). 

Most striking and valuable, as throwing light on 
ancient practise, are the observations concerning the 
Sabbath (ch. xlix. 8-18; comp. ii. 29-80). Doing 
any of the following things on the Sabbath entails 
the penalty of death: traveling, by land or sea; 
buying or selling; drawing water; carrying bur- 
dens out of the house; killing or striking; snaring 
beasts, birds, or fish; fasting or making war; hav- 
ing marital intercourse. All these rigid ordinances 
of Jubilees (comp. Sanh. 46a) have been observed by 
the Falashas (see the work on the Sabbath translated 
by Halévy, * Taazaze Sanbat," in * Bibliothéque de 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes," p: 197, Paris, 1902), the 
Samaritans (De Sacy, “Notices et Extraits," xii. 
175), and the Karaites (see Singer, /.e. pp. 198-199 ; 
Charles, Le. p. 259). The origin of the saying of 
grace after meals is ascribed to Abraham (ch. xvi. 
26) and to Jacob (ch. xlv. 5). 

While the angelology and demonology, as well as 
other features, of the book point to the same date 
as that of the Book of Enoch and of the Testaments 

of the Twelve Patriarchs. there are 


The Date certain facts presented by the book 
of the which warrant the assertion, made by 
Book. Charles (Le. Introduction, pp. lviii.- 


Ixvi.), that it was written under John 
Hyrcanus. It refers to the subjection of the Idu- 
means (Esau) to the Jewish people as still existing 
(ch. xxxviii. 14), and to Hellenistic Jews endeavoring 
to pass as heathen in the athletic games (ch. iii. 30- 
31, xv. 83-34). The hatred toward the Gentiles and 
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the bitter opposition to intermarriage with them, 

the legend of the war with the Amorites, Idumeans, 
and Philistines (ch. xxx. 7-17, xxxiv. 1-9, xxxvii.- 
xxxviii.), and the warlike spirit pervading the book 
(ch. xxiii. 12-81), indicate the impression of the great 
events of the Maccabean wars. On the other hand, 

the haggadic amplifications and, at times, alterations 
of the Biblical history, as in the narrative of the war 
with the Shechemites (ch. xxx.) and the attachment 
of the death-penalty to infringements of Sabbatical 
laws, conform to the halakah of the austere Hasidim, 


and are explicable only upon the assumption that 
they emanated not from the late rabbinical schools, 
but from the leaders of the ancient Pharisecs or 


Scribes. 

Especially noteworthy in this connection is the 
reservation of the lofty position of high priest and 
ruler to the tribe of Levi, in reward for its destruc- 
tion of Shechem (ch. xxx. 14-17, xxxii. 1-9). The. 
Levites are represented as the keepers of the sacred 
books, and of the secret lore entrusted to them by 
the saints from of yore (ch. xlv. 16; comp. x. 4). 
This indicates that the priests and Levites still in- 
cluded among themselves, as in the days of the 
authorof the Book of Chronicles, the men of learn- 
ing, the masters of the schools, and that these posi- 
tions were not filled by men from among the peo- 
ple, as was the case in the time of Shammai and 
Hillel. Nor is the fact to be overlooked that the 
calendric system proposed by the author of the Book 
of Jubilees (comp. Enoch, Ixxii.-Ixxxii.) suggests a 
time when the calendar and the entire religious life 
of the Jews was as yet in an unsettled condition, 
and not fixed by rabbinical authorities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, The Book of Jubilees, London, 1902 
(where the entire literature is given); Littmann, Das Buch 
der Jubiläen, in Kautzsch, Apokryphen ; Schurer, Gesch. 
3d ed., iii. 274. 
^d K. 


JUDACARIA. 


JUDZEANS, THE: Asociety organized in New 
York Jan. 28, 1897, upon lines similar to those 
of the Maccabsans in London, England. It was 
formed * for the purpose of promoting and further- 
ing the intellectual and spiritual interests of Jews." 
According to its constitution, "at least three- 
fourths of its members shall be engaged in literature, 
the arts, or science, or be members of a recognized 
profession." Its first officers were: Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, president; Richard J. H. Gottheil, first vice- 
president; Isaac S. Isaacs, second vice-president ; 
Philip Cowen, secretary ; and Albert Ulmann, treas- 
urer. The society holds social and literary meetings 
from time to time; and it has published, under the 
title “The Judeans, 1897-1899” (New York, 1899), 
a detailed report covering its proceedings during the 
first two years of its existence. 

A. G. 

JUDZEO-CHRISTIANS. See EBIONITES. 


JUDÆO-GERMAN: The language spoken by 
the German Jewsin Russia, former Poland, Austria, 
Rumania, and lately in America and South Africa. 
It is spoken also by many Jews in Germany, where, 
however, it is fast dying out. Before the end of 
the fifteenth century the Hebrew transliteration of 


See GHETTO. 
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German is sporadically mot with in the responsa of 
the Rabbis, in glosses and exegoetic treatises, and 
. occasionally in works of profane literature. In these 
the language in no way differs from the current 
idiom of Middle High German; and there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of a dialectic form of German 
among the Jews of central and eastern Europe pre- 
vious to the invention of printing. The large num- 
ber of Judeo-German books issued in the first 
century of the printing-press, and the wide-spread 
dissemination of such works in Germany, led in the 
seventeenth century to the writing of a series of 


grammatical sketches by the missionaries and by 
the scholars Duxtorf, Wagenseil, and Pfeffer. Ac- 


cording to them, the Jews spoke a German dialect 
which differed from the literary norm in that it made 
use of antiquated words and of a Jarge number of 
Germanized Hebrew ones. Its chief distinction, 
however, lay in its use of the Hebrew characters. 
The German spoken by the Jews of Moravia, Po- 
land, and Bohemia these scholars stigmatize as cor- 
rupt, which goes to prove that the origin of Judæo- 
German must be assigned to a period much earlier 
than that of which they treat. 

It is hard to ascertain what led to this peculiar 
development of the German language. The most 
plausible explanation is the one given by Güde- 
mann, that it was due to the spread of German to 
Slavic countries, where the Jews were isolated from 
the purifying influence of the mother tongue; and 
that later, in the sixteenth century, the modified lan- 
guage was carried to Germany by Polish teachers 
and rabbis, who monopolized almost completely the 
learned professions during the next three hundred 
years. There were Jews in Slavic countries before 
the eleventh century; but it seems that they spoke 
Slavic. After the devastation of Galicia by the 
Tatars, however, Daniel of Galitch (1215-66) invited 
strangers, among them German Jews, to settle in 
his wasted province. After that, Polish kings fre- 
quently invited them to form town settlements 
among the agricultural Poles. Their solidarity 
and privileged self-government were favorable to 
the preservation of the language which they had 
brought from their German homes; but their isola- 
tion and their predilection for Talmudic and exegetic 
studies introduced a large number of Hebrew and 
Aramaie words into the vocabulary of the learned 
and thence into that of daily life, while their Slavic 
surroundings furnished them with’ many others 
denoting familiar objects. In their present state, 
the various Judeo-German dialects contain about 
10 per cent of German, 20 per cent of Hebrew, and 
10 per cent of Slavic words. The construction is 
chiefly German, though here and there Polish and 
Russian influences are patent. 

Originally the Jews spoke of their language as 
“Teutsch,” i.e., German, from which it did not dif- 
fer in any way. This is evidenced in the verb 
* verteutschen ” (= “to translate," z.e., to render into 
German) and in the common expression * steutsch " 

(= “ What do you mean? ”), contracted 

Name. from “is teutsch,” for some such 

phrase as “ Wie ist das auf Deutsch? ” 

(— "What does that mean in German?”). In the 

sixteenth century, when the written form of the 
VIT.—-90 


f 
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Jud:eo-German differed considerably from the liter- 
ary German, mainly in the presence of Hebrew 
words, the common designation was * Iwre-Teutsch,” 
or *Jüdisch-Teutsch." The early Bible translations 
and ethical worksare written in that * Iwre-Teutsch" ; 
and down to the present time all ethical works and 
prayer-books have imitated the sty!e found in the 
older productions. Such a procedure was made 
necessary by the fact that the “Ze’ena u-Re’ena” 
and similar works had become household books, ap- 


pearing in an almost unchanged form and in count- 


less editions for more than three centuries. This stage 
of the language is known under the name of *'Tchi- 
nes-Teutsch," če., “Prayer German," or *IXor- 


ben-Minche-Teutsch,” and “Sidder-Teutsch,” d.e., 
* Prayer-book German," and is frequently used by 
modern writers in semiliturgic works, as by Abramo- 
witsch in his hymns and Saturday prayers. Con- 
formably to its ancient origin, it is comparatively 
free from Hebrew words, 

For the spoken idiom there was no special term, 
though such words as “mame-loshen,” z.e., * moth- 
er tongue,” and * prost-Jüdisch," i.e., “simple Jew- 
ish,” were used by writers of the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century; indeed, they are occasionally 
heard even now. The Mendelssohnian reform cast a 
slur on the “simple Jewish,” and scornfully calledita 
“Jargon.” This contemptuous appellation has been 
adopted by Judzo-German writers in Russia, and is 
now the most current name for the language as used 
for literary purposes. The other common name, 
*Jüdisch," Z.e, “Jewish,” has been carried by 
Jewish emigrants to English-speaking countries, 
where it has given rise to the form “ Yiddish." 

Judso-German is not a uniform language; the term 
is a generic name for a number of dialects that differ 
considerably among themselves. Rumanian, Hun- 
garian, and Lithuanian Jews speak varieties suffi- 
ciently intelligible to one another, just as Bavarians, 
Silesians, and Alsatians understand one another; 
but their dialects are distinct, and owe their origin 
to the different localities in Germany from which 
the Jews emigrated. From linguistic evidence, it 
may be assumed that a small territory, with Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main for its center, represents all the 
variations current in the eastern part. Thisassump- 
tion is sustained by the survival of town names, 

such as Mainz, Speyer, Worms, as 
Southern, the family names of Russian and Po- 

Polish, lish Jews. Originally, no doubt, the 
and Lithu- various colonies spoke their separate 

anian. dialects; but frequent migrations 

brought them into competition, and 
either a fusion took place or the more prominent 
caused the others to disappear. The dialects of 
Judzo-German may be conveniently grouped in 
three divisions: (1) the southern, spoken in the south 
of Russia, in parts of Galicia, and in Rumania, and 
corresponding more closely to a variety of Bavarian: 
(2) the Polish, the dialect of Poland and parts of 
Lithuania and Galicia; and (8) the Lithuanian, the 
dialect spoken in the greater part of Lithuania and 
bearing strong resemblances to the dialects of Hen- 
neberg and of parts of Saxony. The most charac- 
teristic difference is in the vocalism, the Lithuanian 


having almost entirely lost its long vowels, the 


n ertet 


Judseeo-Grerman 


Polish abounding in diphthongs, while the southern 

'ariety has proceeded farthest in the vowel-mu- 
tation. 

There are many indications of the antiquity of 
Judeo-German. Many Middle High German forms 
have been preserved here that have disappeared 
from the modern German. The long “i” has given 
“ay” in the Lithuanian and “a” in the Polish, 
whereas Middle High German "ei" has become 
“ey? in the Lithuanian and “ay” in the southern 
dialects. The “u” in “kummen” has not mutated 
to “o” in the Lithuanian, but has gone over to “i” 
in the Polish and the southern varieties. Slavic 
words have frequently undergone the same muta- 
tions as German words; and similar mutations have 
taken place in the Hebrew clement of Judzo-Ger- 
man. It is due to this adaptation of the Hebrew to 
the changed German language that the Polish pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew differs so much from the 
Sephardic. 

The grammar has remained strictly Germanic, 
though much simplitied informs. The genitive has 
almost entirely disappeared from the declension; the 

plural formation has been enriched by 
Grammar. the Hebrew “im,” the German dia- 

lectic “ech,” and the Hebrew “es,” 
which last, however, is found also in German dia- 
lects. Judeo-German is exceedingly rich in dimin- 
utives; and this part of its structure is the only one 
that has been well investigated (by A. Landau). 
The verb has lost the imperfect tense; and all the 
prepositions govern the dative case. The order of 
words is much simpler than in modern German, 
being very much like that in English. The struc- 
ture of the sentence is greatly influenced by the 
Slavic idioms; and Hebrew has left a few traces in 
the periodic arrangement of the parts. 

Judzeo-German as used for literary purposes is 
even more varied than the spoken dialects. The 
writers attempt to use the native dialect; but, being 
unhampered by an established grammar, and being 
accustomed to look upon Judeo-German as à cor- 
ruption of literary German, they make more or less 
near approaches to the latter. The pure vernacular 
was first written in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century by Phinehas Mendel Lefin, a Galician ; and 
varieties of the southern dialect have since been used 
by most of the writers of Judzo-German, from Et- 
tinger to Abramowitsch. At first the Lithuanian 
dialect was but rarely used in literature, Dick being 
the most prominent writer in the Lithuanian half a 
century ago. At present, however, the northern 
idiom seems to bein the ascendent. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the periodical literature in 
America, where hardly any other form is met with. 
The Polish vernacular has a few adherents, and has 
been used with especial vigor by Perez. 

The scant literary development of Judzo-German 
previous to the middle of the nineteenth century 
has left the vocabulary poor; and various means 
have been used to supply its needs. Some have 
freely introduced the common terms of the other 
European languages, while others persist in coining 
new words from Hebrew stems. Others, again, have 
adopted the current words of the country; so that 
one may find Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Slovenian, 
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Hungarian, and Rumanian elements in the Judæo- 
German of the various writers. In America the lit- 
erary dialect is made to approach German more 
closely; but there is also a large infusion of English 
words. 

The following series of extracts, representing four 
centuries and most of the countries in which Judæo- 
German is spoken, gives but an imperfect idea of 
all the shades of the vernacular; an investigation 
of the history of the language from its incipiency to 
the present time has not yet been made. The exam- 
plesare given in the transcriptions in which they are 
found in recent works. - 


SPECIMENS OF JUD;EO-GERMAN. 


Got kunig oberster Got er wont im himel, er ist stark im 
himel, sterk seines gewalt sie wert derhecht. Ewig un’ aumer 
er wert kunigen. Wen as dein namen Got aso ist dein lob, du 
bist hert zu derzornen un’ du bist senft zu wiligen un’ nit du 
begerst an zu tóten der da ist schuldig zu töten um sein sund 
wenn neuert das er wider kert von seinen tods, du wartest zu 
ihm ob er wider kert un’ tut nan zu hant du onpfangst 


ihn, wen du Got du bist ir beschefer un’ drum du weist un’ 
kenst wol ir gedeknis, wen sie sein vleiseh un? blut. (Of the 
fifteenth century; in Grünbaum, * Chrestomathie.”’) 


Zu dem Ubersiger zu Knecht Gots Zu 7" das er: hot geret zu 


Got, Red des Gesang das dosig, am Tag da hat besehirmt in Got 
yon tener al sein veinden un’ yon hant "INE Un’ er sprach, 


ich wil liben dieh Got mein Sterk, Got mein Velsen un? mein 
Geheg un’ mein Ontrinner, mein Got moin Sterk, ich beschuz 
mien an im, mein Schilt un? Horn meiner Hulf, mein Sterk, 


(1541; ib.) 


Wol dem man der nit in der oye rat get, un’ in weg der 
sünder nit er stet, in gesess der speter nit er sizt, neiert auf 
recht der nan gibt er sein sin ue’ wiz. Die recht der nya halt 


erin groser acht, da inen lernt er tag un' nacht, der selbig 
wert sein as ein baum der vun wasser nit stet weit, welcher sein 
ops gibt in seiner zeit. (1586; ib.) 


Es is ein zeit zum schweigen, es is auch ein zeit zum reden. 
ale ding hot seine zeit, sehweigen iz wol gut, reden vil besser 
wen es not thut; es is nit ale mol wol getan wen man schweigt, 
den wen dich einer an deiner eren un? 7125 antast, heisst dich 
ein msn 222 oder der gleichen, un’ du woltest derzu schweigen, 
so thustu nit wol dran. (1615; ib.) 


man der Vater von onna hat verkauft ands. Un’ onnas is 
ein mal derbei gestanden, un’ wenn einer is gekommen un’ hat 
gewolt kaufen n^; nmay, da fragt 0792X: Wie alt bistu? Da 
entfert er fufzig oder sechzig jar, da sagt er wieder: du bist 
nun alt sechzig jar un’ du wilst dich bucken zu einem das da 
ein tag alt ist? Da hat sich der selbiger geschemt un’ is ABW 
weg gegangen. (1648; ib.) a 


Kumt her libe manen un’ frauen, un’ tut das schen 3 NYyn 
anschauen, mit drei hundert und etliche Dwyn die da seinen 
ale aus die Nani gemacht, un’ ach aus den 734 un’? "n3 ge- 


macht. (1753; ib.) 
SPECIMENS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Der dales iz mit dem Yd’n wi a güf mit a n'Sóme. Der id bi- 
kónt cex mit dem dales wen er iz nox ba der mamen in boüjx. 
In dales wet der id gibór'n, ujfgibódewet, hot xassene, dernox 
kinder, lebt un' Starbt. (Lithuania; * Am Urquell,” 111.) 


De brumfn iz tajer, de mûs iz klejn, ax nit trinkn iz âx nit 
Sejn: byn ix gegangn inter der tir, hob iy getrinkn on a Sir. 
(Poland; Lublin, in " Mittheilungen,” 11.) 

Jajnkele majner, Swarzer cigajner, wi bisti giwejn? Af jener 
wel’t. Wus bosti gizejn? A bajt? mit gelt. Farwus ost nist .. 
ginimen? Men git iber di hent. (South; Odessa ; ib.) 

Oj waj! Gimer taj! Taj iz biter, gimer ciker! Ciker iz zis, 
gimer fis! Fis iz fait, Lajg mex in bat. (Galicia ; ib.) 

Schloif Kindele schloif, dort in jenem Hoif, steen zwą Sehá- 
feloch bloube, wóllen mei Kindele hoube, kümmt der Halter 
mit de Geigen, thüt de Schüfeloch zusammen treiben. (Mora- 
via; "Am Urquell,” vi.) 
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Willst de wohin fohren, nimm drei Kotija¥es auf: aner sagt 
dir auf, anem sagst du auf, mit’m dritten fohrst de. (Slavo- 
nia; ib.) 

E toppelter Riich tome hot sich on ihm medabbek gewesen, 
un dos geht bei ihm a wie bei e Brunn mit zwa Emmern. 
Kummt der gute Rich herauf, flieht der Böse unten raus, un e 
su aach umgekehrt. (Hungary; Reb Simmel Andrichan.) 


Haiszt à Geschäft! Den ganzen geschlogenen Tag steih ich 
erüm, und kain Mensch braucht à poar Hoisen, a lumpige West, 
chotschik bin ich nischt im Stande los zu werden. (Berlin; 
“ Intimes aus der Liliengass."") 

The western European languages were early used 
by the Jews in [Hebrew transliteration. There are 
in existence various documentsin Spanish, Proven- 

cal, French, and German that reach 

Trans- back into the thirteenth, and probably 
literation. into the twelfth, century. The oldest 

German specimen is a benediction of 
the womb. The spelling differs little from that cur- 
rent in the other western dialects, and seems to be 
a direct evolution from the one in vogue in Spain 
and France. 3, 7,3, N do duty forall vowel combina- 
tions, while y is almost entirely absent. The devia- 
tions, if any, from the standard German are slight: 
T po leg dich”; N5}3—=“ buche" ; b=“ legen”; 
nbm = “rechte”; wy=“visch”; wodbwyy = 
* menschlichs ? ; 9 = “drie”; pot = * instet"; 
wyby = *wilius" A similar orthography is fol- 
lowed in the glosses of R. Moses ha-Darshan of the 
thirteenth century. Explicit rules for spelling are 
given by Isserlein (d. 1460) in the appendix to his 
"Sittenbuch." The main change from the earlier 
practise consists in the use of N to represent “a” 
and “o,” whereas “o” was previously expressed as 
in Spanish and French by}. Thisimportant change 
indicates the early mutation of the German “a” to 
the Judzo-German “o.” No material deviations 
from the spelling established by Isserlein are met 
with before the middle of the nineteenth century. 


SPECIMENS OF SPELLING. 

JIA OI ym Px OVA pw px ww yt ww aa PIN 
MW TT PWS AMS TAGS PD AY VSD INT WANN DN 
PMY IPA PO OWI AW PP MDOP NP W AW poo 203 
DNV DN NIA PN PN FN 
OUI YY TPT NI Du TD PN 05093 Ww wes rose wy 
SPD OWN NT ANNOY PT nw VIN oY wa 

(16th cent.; Buxtorf.) 

NT ONT NY 282 Toys as ono wp pS ays oan 
NY PPT RW PPA Dw APT PN aN Iya. PANVY axa py 
NOT OPN pu Pra cou Sons ss yop. TOYS ]"N FN 
PVD wu NT TOV yO ^W ANN opype Cam S3 
qma NDI WP nm qnaa END cov aw aN INA 

(1696; * Sefer Ma'ase ha-Shem.’’) 


(1871; "Sippure Kedoshim.”’) 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century N is 
found fully established as “a” and “o,” and is silent 
at the end of words after vowels and in the begin- 
ning before 3 and *; y is universally tonic “e,” and 
at present also atonic “e,” for which at first * was 
used; $is *u"; "stands for “ej” and “aj”; * is 
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“ou” and “oj.” This is true in the Lithuanian dia- 
lect. But since in the south and in Poland German 
“a” has mutated through “o” to “u,” N represents 
such “u”; similarly stands there for “i,” for 
“oy,” “ey,” etc. As mentioned above, the so-called 
Polish pronunciation of Hebrew is nothing else than 
the mutated German pronunciation, on parallel lines 
with the changes in German words. Consequently 
it is not always possible to speak of 
the pronunciation, but the pronuncia- 
tions, of Hebrew words; for they vary 
from place to place. Hebrew words 
in Judo-German have suffered still further change 
owing to the fact that closed syllables are treated 
differently from open ones, that frequently the con- 
struct state or a similar form is the origin of the 
form in use, and that analogies of various kinds 
have produced still further deviation from the orig- 
inal Hebrew. All other foreign words are spelled 
phonetically and offer no difficulty; they have not 
mutated together with the native German words. 
The greatest obstacles to reading Judso-German 
are the compound words in which the stem is Hebrew 
while the suffixes are German and Slavic; here the 
etymologicai Hebrew, the semihistorical German, and 
the phonetic Slavic spellings meet in one and the 
same word. Only those texts which are pointed, 
and this is now frequently the case, offer a safe 
guide. Here pathah = “a,” kamez = “o,” segol — 
"e," zere = “ey,” shurek = “u,” hirek = “i.” The 
shewas are all silent in Lithuanian, but the other dia- 
lects pronounce them according to the mutations of 
the German vowels. The transliteration of the con- 
sonants has undergone fewer changes and is conse- 
quently much simpler. In modern times 4} and not 
1 is used for “w,” hence only one letter occurs with 
rafeh, namely 5 for “f.” In printed books 5 stands 
generally for “p,” while S is “f.” The Slavic 
sound “z” is rendered by wt, and English “j” by 
w, and so forth. The chaos of Spelling is best il- 
lustrated by the rules laid down and followed by 
the “Jüdische Volksbibliothek ": (1) Write Judzeo- 
German as you speak. (2) Write so that the Polish 
and the Lithuanian reader alike may understand you. 
(8) Remember that you are writing for the common 
people. (4) The German words are to be spelled 
as in German. (5) Spell differently words of the 
same sound but different signification; for exam- 
ple: myw “Stein,” and yoy, “stehn”; yY, 
“zehn,” and INS, “ Zähne ”; etc. l 


Pronun- 
ciation. 


SPECIMENS OF PRESENT-DAY SPELLING. 

DAD c cYpn ANA ss BoD ADS Pap ns DY xn 
TOA ATTN DONANI PUNT PAN eon ma aw T2282 
MDD OAD Wd Dy] pov") AS PX OVA AT XN DIN NYI mpm 
PNA aways ray ps Dy nw Dm JNDN rw 

(Lemberg.) 

D") ^g VPOP ns wa wy. Tryp OTN "AU PANI ONT 
"DD p'OUN oD MAI NN wba ANY OFT INI SPUN. NT Ne 
DN ODI PS Dj OND DN OND Ady Way Duy pa v5 
eun pindp ADO DNI XN WONT ONT XN VYD ANY OPT 
We? ND Dap WA IN "y 

(Wilna.) 


-OPIY OP ADS ME Pa LNT WIN OR VPN D'U pI TN 
TN GANAR FANT pP oxy jayne aga wet qu Onypo eyes D 
NN FAINT rp 2 yp M 722 D 


Judzeo-German 
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AND,OM DNV DYN AND PNP PND ND AND PAST MR YN ANG | philologist. A large number of Middle High Ger- 


PAY PS [WY OMS PN VPN NT WEN YT TROU 
(Kiev; "Jüdische Volksbibliothek.”’) 


NYDN PR WYP CD WN ND PT OS INT PNP WS N PND 
"DD MD, UNA raya Woy APT AN IIPAN Tum INT y 
VO PYIAYIN PN AP APTOS pos UNA PIWI wer 
mbsy yay on payed ya 

(Jitomir: Lifschitz's '* Dictionary.") 


= NIJD DO JDONDSN NT PNIW— Wanysyt 05 ,]N022 DNO] 
qun yes o3 quens opt usse pier pw was? ao 
io en opr 5^3 STON DN WINAN jy" puym PID 
PN vproynya IAN yoxyb qwo pony ps qm wos rayaqss 
N poba pose INT D WINE NI ANT CUDNO2 TIIN, 

APUANI "ai Po pPA PN DNT T JANDY yphUt 


(America.) 


The wide-spread dissemination of the German Jews 
in the central and eastern parts of Europe has not 
been without an influence on the languages of the 
nations among whom they have lived. The German, 
Russian, and Polish languages have incorporated a 
certain number of Judxo-German words into their 
vocabularies. The number of such words in Rus- 
sian is naturally small; in Polish it is not always 
possible to ascertain whether a given word of Ger- 

man origin has come in directly or 


Influence through the medium of the Judxo-Ger- 
on Other man; the etymologist has to confine 

Lan- himself, therefore, to those of He- 
guages. brew origin in which the changed 


vocalism points unmistakably to a 
borrowing from the living dialect of the Jews. A 
thorough investigation will, probably, prove a 
greater indebtedness to the Jews than has heretofore 
been imagined. In German the Judzo-German elc- 
ment is, naturally, confined to the Hebrew stems; 
such words are: “acheln,” *begern," “betuches,” 
* bocher,” * dalles," * dallinger,” * dibbern,” “ dokes,” 
“doufes,” *floten," “ganfen,” “gauner,” “goi,” 
“kafter,” “kapores,” * knassen," “kohl,” * koscher," 
“matze,” “mauschel,” “meschugge,” “moos,” 
* schabbes," “schacher,” “schiichten,” "schükern," 
“ schicker,” * schicksel," * schlammassel,” “ schmuss,” 
* schofel,” * schote," “stusz,” *trefe," *zores." The 
remarkable thing in this collection is that many of 
these words have come in through the "thieves' 
slang," in which the Hebrew element is not incon- 
siderable. Steinschneider dissents from the suppo- 
sition that the vagabonds acquired these terms from 
their Jewish comrades, on the ground that the num- 
ber of such Jewish rogues in the Middle Ages was 
inconsiderable. However this may have been, the 
thieves found the less-understood Jewish words con- 
venient for their purposes; and thence the words 
passed through the students’ slang into the conver- 
sational German. 


Judszeo-German has fared very badly with scientific 


scholars. While every unimportant dialect of Eu- 
rope, spoken it may be by buta few thousand people, 
has found its investigator, Judseo-German, spoken by 
more than 4,000,000 people, has had a small number 
of apologists and scarcely any investigators. A 
large amount of work remains to be done before 
anything like a history of thelanguagecan be written. 
From the standpoint not only of Judzeo-German, but 
of German itself, a thorough study will repay the 


| 


man words has been preserved here that have dis- 
appeared from modern German. Such 
History of are: “onweren,” for *ahne werden "— 


Inves- “to lose”; “lajlach,” Middle High 
tigation. German “llach ” = *aspread ?; “ der- 


monen,” Middle High German ^*er- 
manen” =“to remember”; “gewinnen ” = “to 
bear"; “nechten” = * yesterday ?; “gich,” Middle 
High German * gách ” = “quick”; etc. 

One of the most crying needs is a study of the 
various local subdialects. Saineanu, in his “Studiu ” 
(see bibliography below), has subjected the Ruma- 
nian variety to a general review, while A. Landau, 
in the “Deutsche Mundarten” (vol. i., part i.), has 
written a good disquisition on the diminutive in the 
East - Galician. Wiener, “On the Judseo-German 
Spoken by the Russian Jews" (in “The American 
Journal of Philology,” vol. xiv.), deals in a general 
way with the Lithuanian dialect. There are no 
faithfully transcribed texts, no collections in a uni- 
form scientificalphabet. A few tentative renderings 
of local varieties may be found in * Am Urquell, 
Monatsschrift für Volkskunde,” published by F. 8. 
Krauss; in “Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jü- 
dische Volkskunde," published by M. Grunwald at 
Hamburg; and in a few scattered articles in the 
“Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde,” the 
“Globus,” and the * Zeitschrift für Ethnologie." A 
few specimens of East-Galician are given in " Zbiór 
Wiadomości do Antropologii Kra Jowej,” vol. xvii., 
Cracow, 1893; but they contain countless printer’s 
errors. 

The older form of Judæo-German has been even 
more neglected than the modern dialects. Nothing 
has been done to ascertain the value of sounds in 
the older writings or to collect the peculiar words 
contained in them. Zunz (“ G. V.”) and Güdemann 
(* Quellenschriften ” and * Gesch.") have gathered a 
few of the more peculiar words, while the older dic- 
tionaries of Cailenberg, Bibliophilus, and Selig deal 
only with the Hebrew element in Judzo-German. 
Grünbaum, in his *Jüdisch-Deutsche Chrestoma- 
thie," has discussed a large number of words con- 
tained in the extracts of his chrestomathy; but no 
one period, no one book, has yet been treated in its 
entirety. Rosenberg's * Ueber eine Sammlung Deut- 
scher Volks- und Gesellschafts- Lieder in Hebrüischen 
Lettern ” (Berlin, 1888) deals only with the contents 
of that interesting collection and not with the lan- 
guage. 

There is a number of Judeeo-German dictionaries 
which may serve as a starting-point for lexicolog- 
ical studies. The Judseo-Gérman-Russian and Rus- 
sian-Judseo-German ones by Lifschitz are particu- 
larly valuable on account of the very large collection 


of rarer words of the soutbern variety. The one by 


Dreisin is interesting because it gives the meanings 
in the Lithuanian and southern dialects. Harkavy 
has published a Judseo-German-English and English- 
Judao-German dictionary, though it must be said 
that the Judseo-German which it contains is mainly 
corrupt German. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Saineanu, Studiu Dialectologic Asupra 
Graiului Evreo-German, Bucharest, 1889 (in Rumanian), 
which gives a list of twenty-eight works with a short discus- 
sion of each. A much larger number is given by A. Landau 
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in Deutsche Mundarten, vol. i. part ii., Vienna, 1896. It will 
also be profitable to consult the Judéo-German magazines, 
especially the Jüdische Volksbibliothek and the Hausfreund, 
for books dealing with the language; see also Wiener, T he 
History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 
eh. ii., New York, 1899. | 

Gv L. Wir. 


JUDZEO-GERMAN LITERATURE: The 
earliest known Judxo-German translation of the 
Mahzor belongs to the fourteenth century, and Isaac 
ben Eliezer's “Sefer ha-Gan," which has had many 
editions, as well as Simeon ben Judah's “Sefer ha- 
Musar," was written in the fifteenth century. The 
latter two belong to that small class of original eth- 
ical-religious works in which early Judso-German 
literature attained its highest development. With 
these exceptions most of the earlier works in that 
language were translations, beginning with the Bible 
(see Jew. Encyc. iii. 191-192, s.v. BIBLE TRANSLA- 
TIONS) and the prayers, and were dependent on He- 
brew, even for their titles. The well-known BABA 
Buca marks the introduecon of translations from 
other tongues, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Jud:zeo-German literature properly be- 
gan. The equally well-known * Ma'aseh Buch,” a 
collection of tales from Talmudical and rabbinical 
sources, appeared about a century later (Basel, 
1602); it enjoys the rare distinction of having been 
translated into German by a Christian, one Helvich 
(Giessen, 1612). Abraham b. Mattathias’ “ Kuh- 
Buch” (1555) Moses Enoch's “Brand-Spiegel ” 
. (1602 ?), and Isaac b. Eliakim's popular “Leb Tob ” 
(2d ed., Prague 1620) belong to the above-mentioned 
class of ethical works. 

Works on “minhagim,” or ritual customs, of 
which that by Jehiel Epstein of Lemberg (1679) is 
one of the earliest and the best, were much in favor 
in those times. Buttheattempt to introduce prayers 
in Judzeo-German was opposed by the Rabbis, and 

Aaron b. Samuel's “ Liebliche Tefillah, 

Prayers oder Kräftige Arznei für Guf und Ne- 
and shamah ” (1709), was interdicted. But 
Minhagim. there was no opposition to the large 
number of “tehinnot” (prayers) com- 

posed especially for women, which began to appear 
as early as 1599 ("^ Tehinnot be-Kol Yom,” by Akiba 
Frankfurter, Basel) and multiplied very rapidly (see 
Jew. ENcyc. iv. 551, s.v. DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE). 
Some of those special prayers, of later periods, are 
attributed to women, and contain so many absurdi- 
ties that there is a well-grounded suspicion that they 
were composed with the object of producing mirth 
instead of devotion. The same kind of suspicion is 
entertained in regardé&o several collections of ex- 
travagant stories about the wonder-working * Zad- 
dikim," or early Hasidic rabbis, and it is believed by 
many that even the well-known “Shibhe Besht,” 


of which numerous editions have appeared since the 
first Hebrew and Judso-German editions about 
1815, was written with the object of casting ridi- 
cule on the Hasidim. 

The number of works on secular subjects in the 
earlier periods of the literature is very small, and 
the number of those possessing any merit, either 
literary or historical,is still smaller. GERSHON BEN 
ELIEZER’s curious book of travels, “Gelilot Erez 
Yisrael,” and Menahem Man b. Solomon's * She'erit 


Yisrael,” which was designed as a supplement to 
the * Yosippon? (1743), are the best examples in 
geography and history which this literature produced 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.. The 
poetical productions that began with rhythmical 
paraphrasing of the Bible, as the “Shmuel Buch” 
(1543), and include poetical descriptions of persecu- 
tions, as the “ Vinzlied ” (1614) and the 
* Schwedischlied,” and some imitations 
of the * Niebelungenlied,” dealing with 

Biblical subjects and Midrashic tales, 
as the “Targum Sheni Lied” (1717), also possess 
very little literary merit. The Judxo-German folk- 
medicine books, dream-books, lot-books, and other 
books written for the ignorant masses, mostly by 
ignorant authors, are of interest to bibliographers 
only; this is true, indeed, of the bulk of the Judso- 
German literature from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth century inclusive. The number of Jews able 
to read Hebrew was so large in those three centuries 
that talented writers found among them a suflicient 
number of readers for all their literary productions. 
The Judeeo-German writers were usually the pub- 
lishers themselves, and they never attempted to pro- 
duce, and therefore never succeeded in producing, 
works of real merit. 

The quantity, like the quality, of the works of 
the early period is much more insignificant than is 
generally supposed.  Steinschneider's list of the 
Judseo-German works contained in the Oppenheim 
collection includes the great majority of the books 
printed in that language down to about 1740, and 
consists of 385 numbers (“Serapeum,” 1848, pp. 818 
et seq. ; ib. 1849, pp. 9 et seq.) The number of 
Judso-German works written in the century which 
followed that period is probably much smaller than 
the number now (1904) produced in Russia alone in 
the course of a decade. 

The modern period of Judeo-German literature 
began with the works of Isaac Baer Lewinsohn, 
Abraham Baer Gottlober, and other early leaders of 
the HASKALAH movement, who thus sought adherents. 
among the ignorant masses. The effort of Mendel 
Levin (Satanov) to imitate his friend and master 
Moses Mendelssohn by translating the Bible was. 
abortive, and his translation of the Book of Prov- 
erbs into Judzo-German as spoken in Russia is 
known only through the ridicule heaped upon him 

by Tobias Feder in his * Kol Mehaze- 

Modern  zim." Thesupposition that this trans- 
Movement. lation had any influence on later wri- 

ters, or was ever popular, is disproved 
by the fact that so competent a bibliographer as 
Benjacob, who was almost a contemporary of Levin, 
hardly knew of it (see “Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 644).. 
A ksenfeld of Odessa was the first to raise the Judxo- 


German drama above the level of the “Purimspiel ” ` 
and “ Mekirat Yosef”; Ettinger of Russian Poland 
and Ehrenkranz-Zbarzer of Galicia introduced pop- 
ular poetry surpassing anything that preceded it; 
and Isaac Meir Dick of Wilna was the author of 
short stories that would be considered masterpieces 
even to-day were his style more in accordance with 
modern requirements, 

The first Judseo-German newspaper was Alex- 
ander Zederbaum's * Kol Mebasser" (1863); in the 


Secular 
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same decade appeared Zunser the folk-poet, Abram- 
ovich the novelist, and Goldfaden the poet and 
playwright, none of whom has yet been excelled in 
his peculiar field. Among the earliest and best 
satirists were Joel Linetzki (^ Polisher Yingel"), 
Mani Dlugotch (“ ‘Olam ha-Tohu'nik"), M. A. Shatz- 
kes (* Der Jüdischer far Pessah "), and Eliezer Zwei- 
fel (“Der Gekaufter Maftir”). Some of the works 
of theabove-mentioned writers have been trans- 
lated into several European languages. 

While the Judwo-German literature of the earlier 
period is rightly described by Karpeles as an * un- 
dercurrent” of Hebrew literature, the modern “ Yid- 
dish" literature (as it is preferably called by its 
devotees) equals, and in some respects rises above, 
the latter. This is especially true in the domains 
of belles-lettres, poetry, and periodical literature, 
and in dramatic works the Hebrew “ closet-drama ” 
remains far behind the Yiddish drama, which is suc- 
cessfully presented in several countries (see DRAMA, 
Yropisn). In periodical literature, Hebrew long 
held sway in Russia, where the better classes, almost 
all of Whom are able to read Hebrew, form the bulk 
of the newspaper-reading public. But the inevitable 
change is occurring even there, and the oldest He- 
brew newspaper (“ Ha-Meliz ") ceased to appear two 
months after the establishment, in Jan., 1904, of two 
daily Yiddish papers. In the United States—next 
to Russia, the most important center of Yiddish lit- 
erature—where there is no censor to discriminate in 
favor of Hebrew, the Yiddish press is much more 
popular, and has been so from the beginning, while 
the Hebrew periodical press has only a precarious 
existence. 

Among the later novelists in Russia, Dinesohn, 
Spektor, and Rabinowitz hold the highest rank, the 
latter's “Stempenju” and * Yosele Solovei" being 
considered the best productions of their kind. But 
most critics are unjust to fertile N. M. Shaikewich, 
whose stories possess more merit than 
is usually conceded to them. Of the 
poets, Frischman, M. Gordon, Frug, 
Reisen, Bialik, and J. L. Peretz stand 
preeminent. The last-named, perhaps unduly ex- 
tolled at first, is now in great danger, owing to the 
reaction against him in Russia, of being underesti- 
mated. Goldfaden and Zunser went to the United 
States, and have almost ceased to write. The fore- 
most among the Judeeo-German poets whose talents 
were developed outside of Russia is Morris Rosen- 
feld, who, with A. M. Sharkanski, Ben-Nez, Edel- 
stat, Jehoash Bovshoer, and others, represents the 
latest school of Yiddish poetry, emancipated. from 
the censor and from the predominance of Hebrew 
which overshadowed it in Russia. 

For scientific works of all descriptions, the Judæo- 
German literature of to-day depends on translations 
and compilations almost as much as it did in the 
earlier periods, Jacob Psanter’s writings on the his- 
tory of the Jews in Rumania and Lazar Schulman’s 
researches into the history of Judeo-German litera- 
ture being exceptions, to which, perhaps, may be 
added Kranz’s *Culturgeschichte" (New York). 
But the number of original articles on various scien- 
tific subjects that have appeared in dailies, week- 
lies, and monthlics in both hemispheres is very 


Novelists 
and Poets. 


large; some of them are very valuable. "The year- , 
books, as the “Jiidischer Volksbibliothek " (Kiev, 
1888 and 1889), the “ Volksfreund,” and “ Literatur 
und Leben," have a permanent literary value, and 
when the prejudice against'the literature. of this 
language has disappeared much that is contained in 
it will be found worthy of being translated into other 
European languages. 

In the United States Alexander Harkavy has pub- 
lished a series of Yiddish-English and English-Yid- 


dish dictionaries,  Shaikewich, Do- 
In litzki, Bukanski, Tannenbaum, Her- 


America. malin, Kranz, Kobrin, Gorin, Gordin, 
and several others have written origi- 
nal works, of more or less merit, that have helped the 
Judeo-German literature of the western. hemisphere 
to assume respectable proportions. Itsmost promi- 
nent representatives in the journalistic field are Leon 
Zolotkoff of Chicago, Maurice Vinchevski (the 
above-named Ben-Nez), Abraham Cahan, John Pa- 
ley, Feigenbaum, Malitz, Minz, Zevin, and Libin, 
almost all of whom are authors of works written in 
America. The sensational stories that appeared in 
the United States in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century became very popular in Russia, and the 
American export of Yiddish works promises soon to 
exceed, if it does not exceed already, the import of | 
such works from the Old World. 
The older Jud:eo-German literature has been stud- 
ied and extensively treated by Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish literary historians, from the time 
Literary of Wagenseil down to the present 
History. time. Karpeles devoted to it nearly - 
thirty pages, although he has not even 
mentioned its modern developments. Grünbaum's 
* Jüdisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie? (Leipsic, 1882) 
is confined to selections from old works, while his 
* Jüdisch-Deutsche Literatur in Deutschland, Polen, 
und Amerika” (Berlin, 1894) hardly deserves notice. 
'The poetical works of the modern division of that 
literature fared better, as they were introduced to 
the outside world in Dalman's *Jüdisch-Deutsche 
Volkslieder aus Galizien und Russland” (Berlin, 
1891). . A good bibliography of modern poetical 
works is appended to the excellent collection of Rus- 
sian-Jewish folk-songs by Ginzburg and Marek 
(* Yevreiskya Narodnia Pyesni w Rossii," St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1901). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jtidischen Poesie, 
pp. 80-82, Leipsic, 1836 ; Gosche’s Archiv fiir Literaturgesch. 
i. 93 et seq., Leipsic, 1870; Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Litteratur, ii. 1000-1029; Schulman, in Jüdische Volksbi- 
bliothek, ii. 115 et seg., Kiev, 1889; Steinschneider, in Mo- 
natsschrift, xlii..74 et seq. Verhandlungen der 26ten Ver- 
sammlung Deutschen Philologen und Schulmdünner. in 
Würzburg, pp. 215 et seq., Leipsic, 1869; Wiener's Yiddish 


Literature in the Ninetcenth Century, New York, 1899 (the 
only authority for general modern Judzo-German literature). 


G: P. Wi. 


JUDZEO- GREEK AND JUDZEO - ITAL- 
IAN: Although the Greek which is spoken and 
written by Jews in various parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula differs scarcely at all from that employed 
by the non-Jewish inhabitants, the term “Judæo- 
Greek” is convenient as distinguishing this dialect 
from that spoken by Jews elsewhere. The same is 
true of the term *Judmo-Italian," which refers here 
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only to the Venetian and Apulian dialects. The is- 


land of Corfu, being, so to speak, a bridge which - 


joins the Balkan Peninsula with Italy, may be re- 
garded also as the rallying-point of modern Greek 
and of the Venetian and Apulian dialects as spoken 
and written by Jews. The exclusive sway of the 
Greek language among the Corfiote Jews was of short 
duration, and lasted only as long as the first stra- 
tum of the community which had come from the so- 
called Romania remained homogeneous—until from 
the Angevin possessions of southern Italy other 
Jews slowly but steadily joined them of their own 
accord between the twelfth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. There were Greek-speaking Jewish com- 
munities in various other parts of the Balkan Pen- 
insula (see GREECE): in Constantinople, Salonica, 
Chalcis, Janina, Arta, Zante, and Crete, where Jews 
are still found, as wellas in various places where 
at present none remain. 

For the Greek-speaking Jews of the Balkan Pen- 
insula modern Greek translations of several parts of 
the Bible-were made, e.g., that of the Pentateuch 
printed in Constantinople in the year 1947, and that 
of Job made thirty years later, which unfortunately 

is no longer extant. In Candia, a 


Bible town on the island of Crete, a modern 
Trans- Greek translation of Jonah, manu- 
lations. script copies of which are preserved in 


the Bodleian and the Bologna Uni- 
versity libraries, was read as part of the afternoon 
service of the Day of Atonement. No record is ex- 
tant, however, of a similar custom in Corfu, despite 
all statements to the contrary. These translations 
are strictly literal versions of the original, and, al- 
though in places very ingenious, show but little 
knowledge of Hebrew on the part of the translators. 
The complete absence of Turkish words and the ap- 
parent fact that the translators did not know the 
commentaries of the western European exegetes 
lead to the belief that the Greek Pentateuch was 
written at least two centuries before the date of 
publication. The Greek Jonah is even older and 
seems to be the earliest Known monument of the 
modern vernacular; it offers, indeed, forms, much 
nearer to the ancient Greek than any remains of the 
late Byzantine literature. Following the originals 
very closely, these translations can not be set up as 
models of Greek style and syntax; but they supply 
trustworthy material for scientific study in so far 
` as phonology and morphology are concerned. Their 
value from this standpoint is greater than that of 
other documents owing to the fact that the transla- 
tors wrote in Hebrew-characters the precise words 
and sounds of the every-day language, with no at- 
tempt at literary improvements. 

That the Jews in Greece used to speak without 
change the same language as their Christian fellow 
countrymen is proved by their non-Biblical, and 
therefore freer, translations as well as by their orig- 
inal works. To the first class belongs a rimed poem 
for Pentecost in lines of unequal length, each stanza 
of which was chanted after the original Hebrew it 
purported to translate. A few quatrains of this 
poem without the Hebrew were sung in the Corfu 
Greek synagogue and other Jewish places of wor- 
ship as late as 1884. There are also more or less free 


versions of some post-Biblical lamentations over the 
vicissitudes of the Jewish people, in all of which 
the genuine character of the Greek is noticeable. 
But the most important specimens in this branch of 
literature are two original dirges published, with 
many errors, in'Exerzpic ITapvaccov (1902). They show 
the fifteen-syllable line of modern Greek poetry ; and 
the only internal evidence of their being Jewish lies in 
the subject-matter. The Jews of the Greek-speak- 
ing places have drawn freely from the local stock of 
tales, unwritten poetry, etc., inclu- 
ding all subjects except religion. The 
circular singing-dance, xyopóc, is still 
much in favor with the Jews of Corfu; and an orig- 
inal Greek dirge of a mother over the loss of a son 
in a far-distant country was mistaken for a specific- 
ally Jewish composition only because a copy was 
found written in Hebrew characters and with the 
words 09325 and Dhan substituted for others which 
in the original signitied perhaps “dignitaries of the 
Orthodox Church." This dirge, the second of the 
two mentioned above as having been published in 
1902, is valuable, however, for lines 26-29 (probably 
containing a lacuna), which were wrongly inserted 
in the piece, and which evidently are part of a lost 
festival song. "They run as follows: 


Poetry. 


K' 5 yic mpérer và yaiperar, | mpéze và kauapóvet 

THY TaoKaAG kal Tò Ilovpiu | kai 77 Meyá22 Mépa . .. 
IIpézet và Tù (?) avoZ2ícovue | kai vpeic gopéc 70 ypóvo, 
ylati uo? cvupayóvovvrat | uwpot uov kal ueyáot. 


In Corfu a song beginning 


"Hpraue 
Kai ka2.à cac Dprkaue 


used to be sung on the first of Adar, which for this 
reason was called win wen de 7Zpraue; and at Ja- 
nina and Arta a song for Purim is still sung which 
containsa few Turkish words, and which must there- 
fore have been composed after 1453. In this song 
the rules of meter, rime, and accent are observed as 
strictly as in the rest of Greek literature. It consists 
of quatrains with eight syllables to the line, except 
in the case of the introductory stanza: 


Kiva yAooca và uii, 
Üauácuasxa và podosic, 
Koqumuévovc và £vrveic, 
uà kpaci và rovc ueteic. 


In a copy of the song in the British Museum (MS. 
Or. 5472) two stanzas near the end each lack two 
lines, and "y is apparently used as the most approxi- 
mate rendering of the broken palatal sounds “ke” 
and “ki” of the modern Greek pronunciation. The 
concluding quatrain, referring to Pharaoh's rush 
into the Red Sca, is as follows: 

Maqjne và uàc Kuvyyjoet, 
eime và uac ccyvpíosi, 
robkau' 0 Üeyóc vv Kpion, . 
ovdé évac và u' vr?) y^voet. 


The Jews of Zante composed Greek vérse to com- 


memorate the granting of civil equality to them by 


the French occupiers of the island after the fall of 
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Venice. In theirspeech they sometimes use words de- 


rived from the Hebrew qn =), Soy, "yy, eto.), but. 


ina Greek form; whereas the same roots in Corfu 
are inflected according to the Venetian or the Apu- 
lian morphology. 

The better class of the Jewish community of 
Corfu speaks the Venetian dialect with some modi- 
fications, due to the influence of the Greek, which 
was the only means of oral communication among 
the first Jewish settlers of the island. The latter 
language, while gradually disappearing as a living 
one before the newcomer, bequeathed to it à certain 
amount of its vocabulary and some of 
its syntactic peculiarities. The con- 
stant solution of the infinitive (“che 
digo” = và 'zà, “che ti vegna” = và 
pic) isthe mostimportant phenomenon. The Vene- 
tian of the Corfiote Jews accordingly differs from 
the same dialect as spoken by non-Jews in the same 
town. <A characteristic of this dialect is the for- 
mation in “ò” of the plural of nouns ending in “à,” a 
formation which originated in the Hebrew ending 
nj simplified, according to the Italian laws of 
phonology, into “ò,” e.g., the Italianized plural of 
“berakah” is “berakhd” (for “berakot”); hence 
“novità,” “novito”; “città,” “citto.” There has 
presumably been no Jewish literature in this dialect, 
since Venice herself very early adopted pure Italian 
as her official language, and all documents of the 
Corfu Jewish community were written in that lan- 
guage, which served too in Hebrew schools as the 
means of translating the Bible. 

The not very numerous Jews who went directly 
from Spain to Corfu did not long speak their own 
language, but soon adopted one or the other of the 
two predominant vernaculars of the place. In Arta 
is preserved the recollection of a C»talan as well as 
of a Sicilian and a Calabrian synagogue. All three 
were obviously built by Jews who went thither 
after a stay in Corfu which was so short that the 
very names of such congregations are unknown to 
the Jews of that town. There was also in the 
Albanian seaport of Valona (Arlona) a congregation 
called the wimi p"p, formed by refugees from Spain; 
but all these congregations must have removed very 
early from Albania and Epirus to Salonica, where 
they subsequently had mahzorim printed according 
to their own rites. 

Permanent residence, however, was found in 
Corfu by the Apulians, who brought from the Italian 
coast their vernacular and a few specimens, still pre- 
served, of their literature. Apulian is still spoken 
by the lower section of the community. Two Apu- 
lian love-songs, seemingly original, exist in manu- 
script, of which one is an independent composition 
of arather scurrilous purport, while in the second 
each stanza is preceded by one of a religious He- 
brew poem on a quite different subject. Both are 
written in Hebrew characters, as is a semioriginal 
composition containing the rules for the Passover 
supper, of which the following paragraph (with 
Italian words retransliterated):may be cited: 


Use of 
Venetian. 


"ym. Pigiamu la nyp cu li doi signali, e la spartimu a 
menzu, edizzimu: Comu spartimu chista Ayn, cussi JWI bp 
NY" spartiu lu Mari Ruviu, e passara li padri nostri intra di issu 
e fizzi cun issi oD) e manba). Cussì cu fazza cu nùi; chistu 


anuu accà, l'annu che venia la terra di Ss7wv> omini liberi.— 
Menza mintimu sotto la tovaggia pir 10Y»*5sN, e l'altva menza 
infra li doi, pir cu farrimu Nysyn.”’ 


The Apulian dialect, in supplanting the Greck 
of the original settlers, took from it more material 
than did the Venetian. The borrowings extended 
to words expressing family connec- 
tions: e.g., “ patri,” “matri,” “fratri” 
(plural, “fraturi”), “soru,” “figgiu,” 
“niputi,” “maritu,” “muggeri,” “carussu”; but 
yauapà, vtn, webepo, weÜepd, leyva, KovuTdpo-a, àvi- 
Tavrpo-), and yáuu (= “wedding”; plural, yáuur) 
(to express “they married,” however, the Apulian 
“si spussàra ” is used). Some vegetables and fruits 
are known only by their Greek names, both to the 


Apulian. 


- Venetian- and to the Apulian-speaking sections, 


€.9., GéoKA0, o£1vo, Kokktvoyovit, yeuovikò; and many of 
the terms used in the game of buckle-bones are 
Greek: &órci, évéon (?) uia, evéon dbo, Evian vpeic, &vac 
dito rpérç, BotpóaAo, yaoovao; but “panza,” “buso,” 
and “re,” for which last the Epirote Jews say «ep- 
dovddc, while they call its opposite xyacov2óc. 

The simple past tense (“ vitti,” “ vidisti;" “ vitti ”) 
is the only one in useamong the Apulian Jews, who 
agree in this respect with the Apulians of the Ital- 
ian coast; they differ from the latter, however, in 


` forming the future, which is expressed by means of 


the auxiliary “anzu” (— *I have”), as on the Con- 
tinent, and a following infinitive, which is always, 
as in modern Greek, resolved. Such resolution oc- 
curs quite frequently in Apulia itself (with the par- 
ticles “mu” or “mi”), but not as regularly as in 
Corfu, where with the exception of the substantiv- 
ized forms “lu manzari," “lu mbiviri,” and a few 


others, the unresolved infinitive is absolutely un- 


known. So to-day “dirò,” “aggiu diri" and *ag- 
giu mu dicu" occur on the Continent, but only 
“anzu cu dicu " in Corfu. 

The Apulian diminutive suffix * -ddhu? gave way 
to the Italian-looking “-llu,” and is retained only in 
idiomatic expressions, such as “scazzamurieddhu " 
(= “funny little fellow "), * javaneddhu " (from m, 
* bekozzerjameddhu ” (from pw ipa), “cavad- 
dhu ? (= “horse ”), “capiddhu” (= “hair”), *chid- 
dhu” (=“that”), although “indu,” from “ille,” is 
found. 

This dialect has brought all borrowed words 
under its own laws of accidence; but its original 
vocabulary has been hopelessly impoverished and 
deprived of its finest elements. A Corfiote Jew vis- 
iting any part of Apulia would find difficulty in un- 
derstanding the spoken vernacular or the songs of 
the natives, although the grammatical structure is 
exactly the same as that of his own dialect. 

The Jews can boast of having preserved the old- 
est text in the Apulian dialect, a collection of trans- 
lations of Hebrew dirges dating from the thirteenth 
century and now in the British Museum (MS. Or. 
6276). It contains many obsolete terms which are 
very close to the Latin and many of the older and 
fuller grammatical forms. Among its points of 
interest are words and phrases such as * tamen solli- 
citatevi” (= * mind”), “ etiam Ribbi Ismahel,” “lu 
coriu” (=“skin”), “di la carni sua,” “la ostia" 
(= “army ”), and “dili cieli.” In the fourteenth cen- 
tury the decay of Apulian in Corfu had so far ad- 
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vanced that readers were no longer able to pro- 
nounce correctly the words of this Hebrew manu- 
script or to grasp their meanings. Vowel-points 
were accordingly inserted, but very inaccurately ; 
and later an incompetent scribe incorrectly sub- 
stituted “duzzini” (=“dozens”), “douzelli” (= 
"young men”), “macchina” (= “machine ”) for 
“magina” (= “image”), and attempted to erase the 
superlative termination of "grandissima." It was 
perhaps owing to the influence of the Venetian that 
he spared all the simple futures; but in four or five 
places where the pronoun of the first person was 
erased the substituted words have so thoroughly 
obliterated the original readings that it is impossi- 
ble to discover what was the old form of the pecul- 
iar “joni” which is now used side by side with 
“ jò. ” 

An adequate idea of the plurality of languages 
which prevailed among the Corfu Jewry during the 
last seven centuries may perhaps be derived from 
the various changes undergone by Biblical and other 
proper names, of which the following are some ex- 

“amples: 

Abraham: Abram, Abram-ax«., Bambi, Bamboli, Abramino, 
"nun: Selomó, XeAwmaxr, Máxt, Salamon, Salomon. 

Sarah: Sara, Sarina, Zapy, Xápo, SapodAa, Sapiviw, Sandra. 

Rebekah: Rifga, ‘Pixw, Richetta, Enrichetta. 

Simhah: Mixw, Mexavy, Mihhetta, Xu«xovAa, Allegra, Alle- 
grina, Evévpca, 

Zráuw (Stametta, Stamettina, Metti, Mattilde), Xátóo, Kóxw 
(from Byzantine Zv9o«ía), and Za$eipe came from the Greek 
peninsula. 

To-day the Jews speak Venetian, Apulian, Ital- 
ian, and Greek in Corfu; Greek in Arta, Zante, 
Chalcis, Crete, and Volo; Spanish and Greek in 
Athens; and Spanish in Larissa and Trikala. . In all 
these places Jewish children attend classes in the va- 


rious Greek schools. 
G. L. BE. 


JUDZEO-PERSIAN: Language spoken by 
the Jews living in Persia. 'The earliest evidence of 
the entrance of Persian words into the language of 
the Israclites is found in the Bible. The post-exilic 
portions, Hebrew as well as Aramaic, contain be- 
sides many Persian proper names (especially in 
Esther; see I. Scheftelowitz, * Arisches im Alten 
Testament,” part i., 1901) and titles (e.g., “satrap,” 
"ahashdarpenim "), a number of nouns (as “dat” 
= “law”; “genez” = “treasure”; “pardes” = 
“park”) which came into permanent use at the 
time of the Achemenidee. More than five hundred 
years after the end of that dynasty the Jews of the 
Babylonian diaspora again came under the dominion 
of the Persians; and among such Jews the Persian 
language held a position similar to that held by the 
. Greek language among the Jews of the West. Per- 
Sian became to a great extent the language of every- 

day life among the Jews of Babylonia; 
Among the and a hundred years after the conquest 

Jews of of that country by the Sassanids an 

Babylonia. amora of Pumbedita, Rab Joseph (d. 

329), dared make the statement (Sotah, 
end) that the Babylonian Jews had noright to speak 
Aramaic, but should speak either Hebrew or Persian. 
Aramaic, however, remained the language of the 
Jews in Palestine as well as of those in Babylonia, 


although in the latter country a large number of 
Persian words found their way into the language of 
daily intercourse and into that of the schools, a fact 
which is attested by the numerous Persian deriva- 
tivesin the Babylonian Talmud. Butin the Aramaic 
Targum there are very few Persian words (see “Z. 
D. M. G.” xxviii. 56, 67), owing to the fact that after 
the middle of the third century the Targumim on 
the Pentateuch and the Prophets were accepted as 
authoritative and received a fixed textual form in 
the Babylonian schools. In this way they were 
protected from the introduction of Persian elements. 
On a possible early Judzeo-Persian translation of the 
Bible see JUDÆO-PERSIAN LITERATURE, § 1. 

The explanation of the Persian derivatives in the 
Talmud (they are even more numerous in the go- 
onic literature) is one of the most important tasks 
of Talmudic lexicography. R. Nathan explained 

about twenty words in the Talmud as 

Persian being Persian (see Rapoport, *Bio- 

in the graphie R. Nathans,” note 6; Kohut, 

Talmud. “<Aruch Completum,” Introduction, 

p. viii.) A comprehensive work on 
the subject is still a desideratum. Contributions 
to the subject have been made by Fleischer (ad- 
denda to Levy's * Wórterb."), Perles (“Etymolo- 
gische Studien," 1871; *Zur Rabbinischen Sprach- 
und Sagenkunde," 1878; and in * Monatsschrift,” 
1893), and Kohut. The last-named, however, in his 
edition of the “‘Aruk,” has not always used the nec- 
essary discretion, and frequently declares what is of 
purely Semitic origin to be derived from the Persian 
(“Z. D. M. G.” xlvii. 501-509). 

Nothing definite can be said in regard to the 
diffusion of the Persian language among the Jews 

. during the long period that elapsed 
Earliest between the date of the completion 
Traces of ofthe Talmud and that of the earliest 

Modern monuments of the Judzo-Persian lit- 

Dialect. erature. It is nevertheless beyond all 

question that a portion of the extant 
translations of the Bible originated in a much 
older period than did the Judeo-Persian writings 
whose dates may be determined. Even in these 
writings there are “so many ancient phonetic 
and lexical and at times even grammatical forms, 
such as are not found in the oldest Neo-Persian 
monuments, that this literature must be assigned 
to a comparatively early date" (Salemann, * Khu- 
dáidád," p. ii.) At any rate the old formsin Judeo- 
Persian show that Persian had at a very early 
time become the mother tongue of the Jews that 
lived in those portions of the dominions of the califs 
where Persian was spoken. It is even probable 
that as early as the Sassanids there were Jewish 
communities which spoke Persian. 

The earliest literary monument of Judo-Persian 
is the curious document, dating from the eighth cen- 
tury, which Dr. M. Aurel Stein has found in the 
ruins of Khotan. Its language is almost free from 
Arabic admixture, and it contains no Hebrew words 
(D. S. Margoliouth, in “Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” Oct., 1908, pp. 735-760). The second oldest 
document (the deposition of witnesses in a family 
lawsuit) dates from the year 1332 of the Seleucidan 
era (—1020 c.E.), and was written in Ahwaz (Per- 
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sian, “Hormshir”), the capital of Khuzistan, dn 
which city there was at an early date a large Jewish 

population (idem, in “J. Q. R.” xi. 671 e£ seq.). 
The Neo-Persian language, which brought forth à 
flourishing national literature in the tenth century, 
probably became the mother tongue of 


Contem- the Jews who lived within the smaller 
porary territory where Persian was spoken. 
Dialects. Persian is spoken to-day by the Jews 


of Persia proper, and, for the most 
part, by those under Russian dominion in Central 
Asia (in Bokmama, etc.). There is a colony of Bo- 
kharian Jews in Jerusalem. The total number of 
Jews who speak Persian is estimated at about 50,- 
000. The so-called “ Mountain Jews” of the Cau- 
casus speak a dialect called “Tat,” which varies 
considerably from the ordinary Neo-Persian. Their 
number is reckoned at 20,000 (see Jew. Encye. iv. 
558b, se. DrALECTs; W. Geiger, * Bemerkungen," 
in * Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie," i., section 
9. p. 408; and Vsevolod Miller, in the third report 
of the Lazarevski Institute for Oriental Languages 
at Moscow). What Geiger says of the general char- 
acteristics of Jud:wo-Persian should especially be em- 
phasized (Lc.p. 410): “It differs from the written 


language not nearly so much as the other dialects. 


and patois of Persian. It is no more a historically 
independent dialect than is the Tadshiki (the Per- 
sian of the transoxanian lands), but is rather a cor- 
ruption of the High Neo-Persian with local dia- 
lectic color.” This is due to the fact that the Per- 
sian Jews busied themselves with Persian national 
literature, transcribing it in Hebrew characters. In 
their own poetry also the Jews were influenced by 
this literature, which made itself felt even in their 
Bible translations. But in course of time corrup- 
tions crept in, especially in these Bible translations, 
as they were carried from place to place. Simeon 
Hakam in the introduction to his translation of the 
Pentateuch gives interesting examples of Persian 
words which are corrupted in vulgar speech and are 
used in this corrupted form by the Jews of Bokhara 
in their letters to one another. Thus, instead of 
INDDN (C ásmán" = “heaven ”), they write JNDDON; 
instead of ANWIND (* pádisháh ” = “ruler "), NADND; 
instead of 5D (Arabic, “sajdah” = “ bending”), 
mipw; instead of AnS (Arabic, “kitf” = “ shoul- 
der”), nas; instead of yni (Arabic, 
Corruption “jam‘a” = “congregation ”), ny3; in- 
from stead of "y (Arabic, “amr” m 
Literary “life”), any. Of these examples the 
Language. last three show instances where the 
corruption consists in the transposition 
of the consonants. The same occurs in the poem of 
Chudáidád (see Salemann, l.c. p. vi.). Simeon Hakam 
himself used the vulgar tongue (* lashón hamóniyi") 
in his translations intended for his fellow country- 
men of Bokhara; and his Persian ritualistic compen- 
dium may well be called a treasure-house for the 
Judeo-Persian idioms of Bokhara. On the other 
hand, Simeon asserts that the language of his trans- 
lations is correct Persian, ^leshón pársi zah ” (see 
the title-page of the Pentateuch translation in “Z. 
D. M. G.” Ivi. 730). 
The following attempt to present an idea of the 
character of Judio-Persian will be restricted to 


grouping the prominent peculiarities under several 
heads. A distinction is made between the language 
of the older literary productions (such as the dic- 
tionary of Moses Shirwani and the commentary on 
Samuel) and the most recent Judao-Persian wri- 
tings in Bokhara. Among the latter is the poem of 
Chudáidád, although it was written at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

Transcription: All of the Judzo-Persian litera- 
ture, whether in manuscript or printed, presents the 
Persian textin Hebrew characters. In Bokharaatan 
early date the Hebrew vowel-signs were used to rep- 
resent the Persian vowels in the copies of the poems 
of Yusuf Yehudi and his circle and of tbe Chu- 
dáidád poem. In the commentary on Samuel the Per- 
sian is also partially punctuated. The Neo-Persian 
publications in Jerusalem intended for Bokhara are 
all punctuated. This has the advantage of showing 
the pronunciation of the Persian within the district 
in which it originated more clearly 
than is the case with the common 
Arabo-Persian alphabet with its scar- 
city of vowel-signs. Thus, for exam- 
ple, in the Hebrew transcription “ k” is always dis- 
tinguished from “g”; also, as regards vocalization, 
“99 from “6,” “ti” from “6.” The Hebrew tran- 
scription shows also very clearly the changes which 
many sounds have undergone among the Persian 
Jews partly through dialectic variation of pronunci- 
ation, partly through carelessness, or as aids to pro- 
nunciation. An example of the transcription of the - 
older period is furnished by the Samuel commentary 
(about the 14th cent.; see “Z. D. M. G." li. 398). 
In this work 3, when it designates “ b," is frequently 
written with dagesh; where it stands for “w ” it is 
usually written with rafeh. 3 with or without 
dagesh corresponds to the Persian Oa oap ao 
Persian * gh," sometimes also to the ordinary “a Hg 
3 is “j” (“jim”), sometimes also “tsh.” ‘J repre- 
sents also “dh”; 5 with or without dagesh ig" hers 3 
is “kh” or “khw,” although the latter is sometimes 
transcribed by 33. D=“s” (“sad”). Ð with rafeh 
is “f"; without it, “p.” y=“tsh.” For the vow- 
els, the following may be noted: Long "à" is usu- 
ally left undesignated, though it is often indicated 
by the vowel-letter N or by kamez; short * a? 
(* &") is often designated by shewa, sometimes by N; 
final *íh? (“th”) here and there by N. Short “ù” 

is designated by the vowel-letter 3; 


Punctua- 
tion. 


Various short ^Y" by the vowel-letter * (comp. 
Forms of “Z. D. M. Œ.” liji. 412). As an exam- 
Gimel. ple of the modern method of trau- 


scription may be mentioned the rule 
that Simeon Hakam lays down. He uses four forms 
of gimel: (1)3 for the usual, hard “g”; (2) 3 for 
“oh”; (8) 3 for “j”; and (4) 3 for *tsh." He has 
thus avoided entirely the use of v for the last sound. 
In regard to 5, 9, and 5, 3, with or without dagesh, 
Simeon Hakam observes no rule: “ We leave this to 
the reader, since there is a different pronunciation 
in every city. That of the people of Bokhara is not 
like that in the cities of Persia or in Dalkh." In 
Simeon's ritualistic compendium the transcription 
is less methodized than in the translation of the 
Bible (see * Keleti Szemle,” iii. 15b; “7. D. M. G.” 
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lvi. 759). In one of the Bokhara translations of 
Abot, printed in Jerusalem, “j” is rendered by 3; 
“tsh,” by 3. 
Phonetics, Consonants: In the Samuel com- 
mentary and in Shirwani’s dictionary the following 
important variations in sound from the written lan- 
guage are found, some of which occur also in the 
later literary productions: “k ” is found for “ g,” and 
vice versa (3531n for “tuwanger,” DÐ for “ paigàn,? 
are, according to Nóldeke, “older forms which have 
preserved the original ‘k’”); “k” for“gh”; “g” 
for “kg”; “t” for “t,” and vice versa; 


Conso-  final*t"insteadof “d”; Eg " for 4h": 
nantal “d”for“z”; “tsh” for “sh ” (PED = = 
Changes. “shipish »: E i ” for *z?; “bh” for 


“hh”; “1” for “r” (ina modern publi- 
cation D55n €t for n “w” ( or 43) for 
“h "a “h ” for pota « m » (before ym) for “n”; 
“mb” (final) for “m.” The changes which, espe- 
cially among the Bokharian Jews, Arabic derivatives 
undergo, owing to the permutation of consonants, 
are such that the word-form often becomes almost 
unrecognizable (forexamples see “Z. D. M. G.” liii. 
893, lv. 251 et seq., lvi. 746-753); changes due to the 
transposition of consonants, as the above-cited re- 
mark of Simeon Hakam shows, are also a peculiarity 
of the vulgar speech of the Bokharian Jews. 

Vowels: A marked characteristic of Judæo-Per- 
sian is the very frequent use of the vowel “u,” it 
often being substituted for other vowels, for “a” 

e”) or “i” The fact that in the Samuel commen- 
tary ^u? (written 3) sometimes takes the place of “Y,” 
may perhaps be explained by the supposition that 
in pronunciation the vowel “i” sounded like “t,” 
and that this was rendered by 3; hence, conversely, 
a Yis sometimes found for “u” (mot = * dushman” 
= "enemy ”). It has already been noted that the 
Judzo-Persian texts carefully designate (by °” and 
1—) the vowels *8" and “6,” which in Persian 
writing are not distinguished from “i” and *ü." 
Also the suffixes of the first person plural (“-im,” 

“-id”) are frequently written D~ and “~= (also 
M=). Modern publications and manuscripts write 
“segol” instead of “zere” (see * Z. D. M. G.” Iii. 199). 
For short “I,” the pronunciation “ e" is also found (the 
Samuel commentary writes mD, also mD, for “sih” = 
“three ? ; 993, but also 5493, for “ gird” = “around,” 
“about ”). Inthe transliteration of Arabic words the 
Judo-Persian texts of both ancient and modern 
times indicate the “imalah” of the “a” sound; the 
Samuel commentary also writes jw (“ishtew ”) 
for the Persian word “shitib.” For the short- 
ening of vowels in Judzo-Persian see Noldeke, 
"Litterarisches Centralblatt,” 1889, p. 890. The 
above-mentioned transcription of short vowels by 
means of “shewa” points to a shortened pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels. 

Etymology: The use of the particles “az 
“an” between two substantives to designate the 

genitive relation is found in the old 
Sign of the Samuel commentary as well as in the 

Genitive. most modern texts. .' The original 

sign of the genitive (the vowel ay my, 
which was appended to the “first substantive (“status 
constructus"), is attached in these texts to the 


» 
, 


substantive and to the genitive particle also; 
thus: DNY ININ TINWIND= “king of the world.” 
In the oblique case, besides the suffix “ -ra,” the par- 
ticle “azmar” (instead of the “mar” used in the 
older Janguage) is placed before the substantive both 
in the modern Bible translations (“Z. D. M. G.” liv. 
558) and in the old Samuel commentary (25. li. 407). 
In the latter, “azmar” is also found alone, without 
the suffix “-ra.” The use of the Arabic plural end- 
ing “-at” in Persian words, e.g., “murghat” 
(MAXIM = “ birds”), is a peculiarity of the Tadshiki 
which has naturally affected the dialect of the Bo- 
uen Jews(* Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie," 

, Section 2, p. 407). The preservation of the 3 in 
iis plurals 1333 ("arms "E [21 (“knees”) in the 
Samuel commentary is en ancient usage (Noldeke, 
in “Z. D. M. G.” li. 671) The form “dudum " 
(second), iu the Book of Daniel, goes back to the 
Old Persian form of this ordinal (* Grundriss," i., 
section 2, p. 116). 

As regards pronouns, the archaism *émà" (we) 


is found. Noteworthy also are “mayan” and 
“shumayan” for the first and second 
Pronouns. persons plural. The attachment of 


the enclitic pronoun “sh” by means 
of “i,” in the Ezekiel commentary (Salemann), is 
important. 

In the conjugation of the verb the following 
points are to be noted: The suffix of the first person 
singular is “-um” instead of “-am”; e.g., DIN 
in the Samuel commentary; DIS, ny» in that on 
Ezekiel. The suffix of the third person plural, 
^-and," throughout the Samuel commentary, is 

shortened to “-an”; Yusuf Yahudiuses 


Conjuga- both; while Simeon Hakam writes the 
tion of ending sometimes i^ (*-an?), some- 
Verbs. times ]—- (“-in”). The second person 


plural has at times the ending “-étan.” 
The imperfect plural in the Samuel commentary has 
the ending "n" instead of “-id” (e.g., pI = 
“ye wept,” instead of *bigiryid"). The apocope 
of "-ast" to “-as” is frequent (e.g., D3 for 
“kardast ”). In the Samuel commentary and else- 
where the present participle is preferably formed 
with *-à." The same commentary also furnishes 
many examples of the archaic formation of the pas- 
sive, that is, with the employment of the verb 
“amadan,” instead of the usual “shudan.” Another 
form of the passive, without an auxiliary verb, is to 
be found in the Ezekiel commentary: it is a form 
which had been known only in Middle Persian 
(Pahlavi), and can now serve as an important testi- 
mony to the survival of that form (Salemann, “Zum 
Mittelpersischen Passive," St. Petersburg, 1900). 
Of prepositions those should be noted in which 
the original initial *i-" has been preserved. The 
Ezekiel commentary has N3N for “ba”; INAN for 
“paz”; 53N for “bar”; *3W for “bē” (Salemann, 
tb. p. 210). The substantive “tih” (“under part,” 
“ ground ”) is used by the Jews of Bokhara asa prep- 
osition meaning “under.” Especially remarkable 
are the particles which are used to-day by the Bo- 
kharian Jews, but have not yet been met with else- 
where: (1) The preposition “katir,” also “keti,” 
meaning “with”; it is used also as a postposi- 
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tive. Its origin may be traced to an Arabic sub- 
stantive, “kitar,” “katar” (row), which is used also 
in Persian and Turkish, (2) The par- 
ticle of comparison “ warin,” which is 
always placed after the substantive 
(probably from the particle “war,” 
* würah," which is used only as a sufix 
to substantives, with the meaning of the Latin “in- 
star”). (8) Theadverbial particle “ hamtor ” (mean- 
ing *atany rate,” “certainly,” “nevertheless”). (4) 
The interrogative particle *tshito" (how?) In 
reference to these particles see “Z. D. M. G.” Ivi. 
pp. 780-789 (for No. 4, ib. li. 552). For the parti- 
cle of negation with the imperative, Simeon Hakam 
uses “ni” instead of “mă” (eg., “nakun " instead 
of *maknun "). 

Among the suffixes employed in the formation of 
substantives, *-ish ? is often found in the older texts. 

In the written language it is used only 
Formation in the shortened form “-ish,” and is 
of Sub- appended to the present stem. In 
stantives. Shirwani’s dictionary nearly eighty 
such substantives are given (see 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” xvi. 981 et seq. ; “ Grundriss," 
i, section 1, p. 281). Another abstract ending, 
“ih” (m), of which many examples occur also in 
Shirwani, is added to adjectives to form substan- 
tives, and corresponds to the Pahlavi abstract end- 
ing of nouns “-ih” (Stade's “ Zeitschrift," xvii. 200, 
202; *Z. D. M. G.” li. 671). The adjectival suffix 
“omand ” (instead of “ -mand ”) should also be noted 
in 33235n D (in the translation of Isaiah, ed. Lagarde) 
and 435153 (in the Ezekiel commentary); both 
words mean “ terrible.” 

Among the verbal formations are the numerous 
causatives ending in *-ánidan" in the Samuel com- 
mentary (“Z. D. M. G.” li. 672) and in the Ezekiel 
commentary (Salemann, /.c. p. 271). 

As regards the syntax of Judo-Persian the most 
noteworthy feature is the fact that the translations 
of the Bible follow exactly the syntactical construc- 
tion of the Hebrew, in order not to 
lose any detail of the original text. 
The Hebrew participle is rendered by 
the participle without regard to tense; the Hebrew 
article, by the demonstrative “an”; and the accusa- 
tive particle nN, by “mar” (or “azmar ”), The in- 
finitive which stands before a finite verb in Hebrew is 
faithfully rendered by the Persian infinitive; and in 
the same way the infinitive with a pronominal suffix 
is literally translated. This tradition of the Persian 
translators of the Bible has been preserved by their 
most recent representative, Simeon Hakam. His 
Penfateuch in a way furnishes an ideal interlinear 
translation; and, in order to emphasize its merits as 
such, he has carried out the plan of using dots to 
separate single words or groups of words in the 
translation which correspond to single words in the 
text. This of course is characteristic only of trans- 
lations of the Bible into Judao-Persian; but it is 
possible that it may also have influenced other pro- 
ductions. However, Noldeke has stated that the 
“Narration of Daniel" (a translation from the 
Aramaic) is free from the Hebraized syntax of the 
Bible translations (“Litterarisches Centralblatt,” 
1884, p. 889). A peculiarity in the style of a mod- 


Preposi- 
tions and 
Particles. 


Syntax. 


ern literary production of Bokhara is the use of the 
"pluralis majestatis." In this work, a popular 
homily, the third person pluralis used in speaking 

of the person represented as acting or 

Pluralis speaking; similarly, a person is ad- 
Majestatis, dressed in the plural of the second 

person. The singular is used, however, 
of wicked persons, and God also is always referred 
toin the singular. The reason for these two excep- 
tions seems plainly to be the feeling that the polite 
form of the plural is not in place in speaking of 
God, whereas the respect implied by that form is 
not deserved by the wicked (“Z. D. M. G.” lv. 250, 
lvi. 758). 

The chief importance for Persian philology of the 
Judwo-Persian texts lies in the surprising wealth of 
additions to the vocabulary which all of them, with- 
out exception, offer. Lagarde has given a number 
of noteworthy lexical facts in his “ Persische Stu- 
dien aus der Propheten-Uebersetzung," and W. 


- Bacher hasalso collected important expressions from 


Shirwani's dictionary and the Samuel commentary, 
as well as from the most recent Judeo-Persian 
writer, Simeon Hakam (Stade's * Zeitschrift," xvi. ; 
«7. D. M. G.” li., lvi.j. A number of words which 
can be traced back to Middle Persian, 
in part even to the Avesta language, 
have been brought to light and incor- 
porated in the Persian dictionary; 
likewise interesting word-formations and meanings 
of well-known words which were not to be found 
elsewhere. | 
Further interest attaches to the Judso-Persian 
texts on account of the large number of Arabic de- 
rivatives which they contain. These far exceed the 
number of Arabic words found in Persian diction- 
aries, Perhaps the influence of Arabic-speaking 
Jews, as well as familiarity with the Arabic Bible 
translations of Saadia, may have contributed to this. 
A characteristic of the language of the Jews liv- 
ing in the northern lands where Persian is spoken is 
the intermixture of Turkish, especially East- Turkish, 
words. As early a writer as the lexicographer Sol- 
omon b. Samuel in the fourteenth century was in- 
fluenced by Turkish (“Keleti Szemle,” i. 27 et seg., 
87 et seg. ; “Ein Hebrüisch-Persisches WOrterb." pp. 
10, 97. He even explains a Biblical word (9p, 
Job xvi. 15) by a Turkish one having a similar sound 
(meaning *belly"). The above-mentioned homily 
contains a comparatively large number of Turkish 
words (*Z. D. M. G." ]v. 255); but the greatest 
number occur in Simeon Hakam's ritualistic com- 
pendium (see “ Keleti Szemle,” lv. 157). The latter 
work is an interesting example of the fact that in 
modern times many words from European languages, 
especially from the Russian, have found their way 
into the language of the Persian-speaking Jews of 
— Bokhara (*Z. D. M. G.” lvi. 758 et 


Vocabu- 
lary. 


Foreign seg). The German word * Jahrzeit," 
Words in its ritualistic meaning, has been 
Adopted. adopted by them (see *Zeit. für Hebr. 


Bibl." v. 154). 

That which gives a Jewish character to Judseo-Per- 
sian is the use of mixed Hebrew and Persian forms, 
and the close union of the twoelements. Combina- 
tions of a Hebrew noun with a Persian verb are fre- 
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quent in the writings of Solomon b. Samuel (* Ein 
Hoebrüisch-Persisehes Wórterb." pp. 20-22). -B 

means of the Persian suffix *-1? he forms a word of 
Persian character from a Hebrew word; e.g., “she- 
lihi kuni” = “one who fills the office of prayer- 
leader” (*sheliah zibbur”). He adds the Persian 
plural ending to a Hebrew word (e.g., *Nnnot). 
The same Hebrew-Persian form of expression is 
found in the Samuel commentary. Simeon Hakam’s 
ritualistic compendium offers the greatest number 
and most varied examples of the mixture of Hebrew 
with the Persian spoken by the Bokharian Jews of to- 
day (“Z. D. M. G.” lvi. 755-758). In many of these 
a Persian (or Arabic) word is joined with its Hebrew 
equivalent in order to make the meaning more plain. 
Hebrew substantives are also joined by means of the 
Persian genitive suffix (~ ; which is added to the 
first word); by the addition of the Persian ending 
“nāk” an adjective is formed from a Hebrew sub- 
stantive (e.g., JNJ mp = “ danger- 
ous”), ete. Aramaic words also are 
used in Persian, and are similarly com- 
bined with Persian ones. This ap- 
pears to be due to the influence of the 
Targumim, many words from which 
were adopted into the common language of the Per- 
sian Jews at an early date. Especially is this no- 
ticeable in the writings of Solomon b. Samuel, who, 
for example, regularly expresses the idea of praying 
by *zelüt& kardan.” The Aramaic “shibta” (= 
Hebr. *shebet") is used throughout to designate a 
tribe. In the above-mentioned homily the tribe of 
Dan is called n "ND2U. Simeon Hakam in his 


translation of the Pentateuch everywhere renders 
nob or yaw by the Aramaic word, writing it with 
D instead of w. He seems, however, to have kept 
the pronunciation with “s” for this Aramaic word, 
on account of the influence of the Arabic * sibt." 

A curious fact, of interest in the history of lan- 
guage, is the custom of Solomon b. Samuel and of 
the writer of the Samuel commentary, when writing 
Hebrew, of using the Hebrew word t exactly like 


the Persian “ist,” and of placing it at the end of the 
sentence, which is not done in Hebrew. Solomon 
b. Samuel furnishes another example of the influence 
of Persian syntax on Hebrew style (see “Z. D. M. 
G.” li. 396; “Ein Hebriiisch-Persisches Worterb.” 
p. 22). 

For the importance of Judseo-Persian for Persian 
philology see, further, Lagarde, “ Persische Studien,” 
p. 68; Paul Horn, in Stade’s “ Zeitschrift," xvii. 
208; Carl Salemann, “ Khudaidad,” p. ix.; Wilhelm 
Geiger, in * Grundriss," i., section 2, p. 408. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the Bemerkungen of W. Geiger, cited 

in the article, Salemann, on Middle Persian, in Grundriss der 

Tranischen Philologie, i., section 1, pp. 289, 269, 281, 291, 

319, 382; idem, in Litteraturblatt für Orientalische Philo- 

logie, ii. ' 4-86: Horn, on the literary New Per sian, in Grund- 

riss der Iranischen Philologie, i., section 2, pp. 19 et passim, 

Index, pp. 526 et seq.; NOldeke, in Litterarisches Central- 

blatt, 1884, cols. 888-891; idem, in Z. D. M. G. 1i. 669-676 ; 


Ethé, in Litter ‘aturblatt für Orientalische Philologie, i. 
186-191. 


G. W. B. 

JUDZEO-PERSIAN LITERATURE: At the 
present stage of research it is not possible to ar- 
range the literature of the Jews written in Persian 
but in Hebrew characters cither in chronological or 


Admixture 
of Hebrew 
and 
Aramaic. 


even in geographical order, because the origin of the 
manuscripts does not always show the origin of the 
works they contain. The following survey is based 
simply upon a division into prose works and poetry, 
each of these divisions being subdivided according 
to the subject-matter of the writings. The greater 
part of the manuscripts mentioned in this article be- 
longs to E. N. Adler of London, who has published 
a catalogue of them in the “Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view ” (x. 584—626; printed separately 
under the title “myy DnS "3, The 
Persian Jews: Their Books and Their 
Ritual,” London, 1899). The manuscripts are here 
cited according to their provenience: T.= Teheran; 
B.= Bokhara. Other collections are to be found in 
the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris (“ Catalogue,” 
1866), and in the British Museum (Margoliouth, “ De- 
scriptive List of the Hebr. and Samaritan MSS. in 
the Brit. Mus.” London, 1898; Zdem, “Cat. Hebr. 
and Samaritan MSS. in the Brit. Mus.” part i., čb. 
1899). The printed works have for the most part 
been published within the last few years at Jeru- 
salem for the Jews of Bokhara. 

Prose. § I. Bible Translations: The oldest frag- 
ments of Persian translations of the Bible occur in a 
Parsee polemic dating from the second half of the 
ninth century, the *Shikand Gumanik Vijar” (see 
JEW. Encyc. iii. 190b, s.v. BIBLE TRANSLATIONS). 
Maimonides, in the *Iggeret Teman,” refers to the 
fact that the Pentateuch was translated into Persian 
several centuries before Mohammed (* Kobez,” ii. 8d ; 
Zunz, * G. V." p. 9). The Persian Jews at the time of 
Maimonidesascribed au equally ancient origin to their 
translation of the Bible; and the Syrian bishop Theo- 
doret, in the fifth century, mentions a Persian Dible 
translation which existed in his day (Munk, * Notice 
sur Saadia," p. 68, note2). This translation must have 
been in Pahlavi, but it has completely disappeared. 
There are, however, manuscript translations of the 
Pentateuch that are centuries older than that of 
Jacob ben Joseph Tawus, which was printed in the 
sixteenth century. Joseph b. Moses, the writer of 
MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 5446, which contains the Penta- 
teuch, finished his work on the 24th Adar, 1819. 
He was probably also the translator (*J. Q. R.” xv. 
281). After this comes, according to Seligsohn (25. 
pp. 278 et seq.), a translation contained in the Vatican, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg manuscripts of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries (see Guidi in “ Rendiconti 

. dei Lincei,” 1885, p. 847; the St. Petersburg manu- 
script differs from the others inits readings; Harka- 
vy-Strack, “ Catalog,” p.166). On linguistic grounds 
Guidi believes that this translation was made in 
Kurdistan or in one of the border provinces, though 

the Vatican manuscript came from 

Location  Laristan in southern Persia. More- 
of over, it is closely connected with the 
Versions. Targum of Onkelos (“Paris Cat." p. 
7). The third translation chronolog- 

ically is that, mentioned above, by Jacob ben 
Joseph Tawus, published in the so-called Constan- 
tinople Polyglot (1546) and incorporated, in Persian 
transcription with Latin translation by Thomas 
Hyde (1657), in vol. iv. of the London Polyglot. 
Like the preceding two it rests on the old traditions 
of the Judseo-Persian Bible translations. How the 
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ancient tradition was exposed to later debasing in- 
fluences is set forth by Simeon Hakam of Jerusalem 
in the preface (p. iv. b) to his work, which contains 
a carefully punctuated translation of the Penta- 
teuch (WDD NPD 'D, 5 vols., Jerusalem, 1901-3). 
He says that it was the custom from oldest times in 
Bokhara to translate the Scriptures for school pur- 
poses, but that this was done orally, and that a great 
many changes and errors crept in, especially idioms 
from the ordinary spoken language. The meaning 
of certain words had been forgotten and the Hebrew 
was retained untranslated; Persian words were used 
in quite different significations because of similarity 
of sound, or Aramaic ones from Onkelos were sub- 
stituted, or the Persian words themselves were cor- 
rupted. Instead of this corrupt oral translation of 
the Torah, Simeon Hakam wished to give his fel- 

low countrymen of Bokhara a new 


Character and correct translation, fixed by print- 
of ing. Simeon had as aids to his work 
Transla- (Preface, p. v. b) the translation of 
tion. Tawus, the poctic work of the Mol- 


lah Shahin, the Arabic translation of 
Saadia, and the commentaries of Rashi, Abraham 
ibn Ezra, and Samuel b. Meir. His translation fol- 
lows the Hebrew text verbatim. The single words 
are separated from each other by dots; and in order 
to satisfy the adherents of the traditional transla- 
tion, he very often inserts in brackets and in smaller 
print the rendering of certain wordsas approved by 
the traditions of Bokhara. Simeon’s statement as 
to the lack of written Bible translations among the 
Persian Jews is confirmed by the fact that Adler’s 
collection contains only one manuscript of the Pen- 

tateuch (B. 61), dated 1776. 

= IL A translation of the Earlier Prophets, to- 
‘gether with Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 
is found in a Paris manuscript (Nos. 90, 91), com- 
pleted 1601-2 in the city of Lar. MS. Adler, B. 
43h, contains a “tafsir ” (explanation) of Joshua from 
the Targum. A Paris manuscript (No. 97), older 
than the sixteenth century, contains a translation of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel i.-x. (ed. Lagarde, 
“ Persische Studien,” 1884; see Noldeko, in “ Lite- 
rarisches Centralblatt,” 1884, p. 888). In it the Tar- 
gum and the commentary of David Kimhi have 
been used (Munk, Ze. pp. 70-83). The translation 
of Isa. lii. 18-lili. 12 had been edited earlier, in 
Persian transcription, by Neubauer in his work, 
“The 58d Chapter of Isaiah According to Jewish 
Interpretations ” (pp. 187 e£seg.). The Paris Library 
also contains a transcription of the translation of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, made in Hamadan in the year 
1606 (Munk, /.c. p. 69). The Targum is the basis of 
a translation of Jeremiah in a Paris manuscript (No. 
100), the writing of which shows the same character 
as the other Paris manuscripts already mentioned. 
A codex of Samuel (MS. Adler, B. 48) also contains a 
tafsir of Isaiah. The commentary on Ezekiel to be 
mentioned later contains a translation of Ezekiel 
which follows the text closely and varies considera- 
bly from the translation edited by Lagarde. Trans- 
lations of the twelve Minor Prophets are contained 
ina Paris manuscript (No. 101), and in two manu- 
scripts in the St. Petersburg Library (Harkavy- 
Strack, “Cat.” pp. 165, 262). MS. Adler, B. 45 
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(comp. B. 52), contains a collection of the prophetic 
haftarot (Harkavy-Strack, /.c. p. 166). 

In the year 1740 Baba b. Nuriel in Ispahan com- 
pleted a translation of the Pentateuch and Psalms 
at the command of Nadir Shah. The same transla- 
tion is contained in MSS. Brit. Mus, Or. 4729 (year 
1822) and 2452 (Margoliouth, “Cat.” p. 120). I. Grill 
has edited the 68th Psalm (“Indogermanische For- 
schungen," ii. 149). A further translation of the 
Psalms is found in MS. Adler, B. 27 (comp. T. 31); 
but MSS. Vatican 37 and 42 are probably of non- 
Jewish origin (see Horn in “Z. D. M. G.” li. 7; 
comp. Walton, “Prolegomena,” p. 694). A new 
translation by Benjamin b. Johanan ha-Kohen of 
Bokhara was published at Vienna in 1883 (see Ethé 
in * Lit.-Blatt für Orientalische Philologie," i..186). 
The same author published a translation of Proverbs 
at Jerusalem in 1885 (see Zetterstein in “Z. D. M. 
G.” liv. 555). Other translations of this book exist 
at Paris (MSS. 116, 117) and in the Adler collection. 
(D. 48, 46); translations of Job, at Paris (MSS. 118, 
190, 191), St. Petersburg (Harkavy-Strack, /.c. p. 
167), and Parma (MS. De Rossi 1093). -A new trans- 
lation of Job, made by Solomon Babagan b. Phine- 
has of Samarcand, was printed at Jerusalem in 1895 
(see “J. Q. R.” x. 547). Various translations of the 
Five Scrolls exist in manuscript; e.g., of Canticles, 
Adler, B. 12, 43, 46; T. 31; Paris 116, 117; of Ruth, 
Paris 40, 116; of Lamentations, Adler, B. 43; Paris 
101, 118 (see also Munk, /.c. p. 69, note 1); of Ecclesi- 
astes, Adler, B. 43, 46; T. 31; Paris 116,117; and of 
Esther, Adler, B. 48, T. 16; Paris 116, 127 (the last 
from the year 1280). Simeon Hakam has edited a 
Persian translation of Canticles (see his preface to 
the Pentateuch translation, p. v. b). The Paris 
Library has two copies of a translation of Daniel 
(MSS. 198, 129), the second having been made in the 
year 1460. The translation of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles has already been mentioned (MSS. Paris 
E dm Apocrypha: The apocryphal books trans- 
lated from Hebrew redactions are Tobit, Judith, Bel 
and the Dragon, and the Book’of Antiochus (MS. 
Paris 180, written 1601 in Lar; Munk, /.c. pp. 88-86). 
Especially noteworthy and also of linguistic interest 
is an Apocalypse of Daniel (* Kissai Daniyal," ed. Zo- 


tenberg, in Merx, “ Archiv,” i. 385 et seq. ; see JEW. | 


ENcYC. i. 684, s.v. APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE) trans- 
lated from a lost Aramaic original and appended 
to the translation of the Biblical Daniel (MS. Paris 
198) MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4749 (of the year 1816) 
contains “ Daniyal Namah " (=“ History of Daniel ”), 
by Khawajah Bukhari (*J. Q. R." vii. 119). 

S IV. Bible Commentaries: Of Bible commentaries 
in Persian there is only one, on Ezekiel, published 
by Salemann from a St. Petersburg manuscript (Fir- 
kovich collection, ii., No. 1682). The beginning (up 
to i. 26) is lacking, the existing commentary to- 
gether with the above-mentioned translation extend- 
ing to xxxix. 26. The date of the manuscript can 
not be determined, although the language of the com- 
mentary has many old forms (see C. Salemann in 
* Bulletin de l’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. 
Pétersbourg," 1900, xiii., No. 3, pp. 269-276). The Per- 
sian commentary on the Book of Samuel, ““Amukot 
Shemuel,” written in northern Persia during the four- 
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teenth century (MS. Gaster 77), is only in part Per- 
sian. Besidesthe Persian rendering of single words 
and sentences it contains principally extracts from the 
commentary of Rashi. In spite of its brevity it is 
of peculiar interest from a philological point of 
view. The beginning of a similar work on the Book 
of Kings, closely following that on Samuel, is 
also contained in this manuscript (Bacher, in *Z. D. 
M. G.” li. 3892-425). MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2460 con- 
tains, according to Margoliouth (“ Cat.” i. 184 ef 
seq.), a “fragment of a Persian commentary on por- 
tions of the Prophets.” Only single prophetical 
haftarot are commented upon. The above-men- 
tioned translation of the Pentateuch of the year 
1319 is in individual passages accompanied by ex- 
planations in Persian (*J. Q. R.” xv. 279). Like- 
wise the translation of the twelve Minor Prophets 
(MS. Paris 101) contains explanatory remarks in the 
margin. 

S V. Lexical glosses accompanying the Bible text 
were especially popular among the Persian-speaking 
Jews as an aid to the study of the Bible. Joseph b. 
Moses, the author of the Pentateuch translation of 
1319, refers to the * Master Abu Sa'id," who wrote 
an explanation of the difficult words in all of the 
twenty-four books of the Holy Scriptures (*J. Q. 
R."xv.282). '"Thecommentary on Samuel (MS. Gas- 
ter 77; see above) contains such lexical glosses on cer- 
tain parts only. MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2454 (of the 
years 1804-5) contains “A vocabulary of difficult 
words in the Bible, explained in Persian " (Margo- 
liouth, *Descriptive List," p. 72). Of the Adler 
collection, B. 1 (perhaps of the year 1188) gives, as an 
appendix to a siddur, “Perush ha-Millot, Persian 
translation of the difficult words and passages of the 


Bible.” B. 48 containsa “Sefer Bi’ur 
Lexicog- Millot ha-Torah,” composed in 1708. 
raphy. In the same codex the difficult words 


(wp probably means nothing more 
than this) of the books of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Chronicles are explained. B. 49 contains “A 
vocabulary of difficult words in the Pentateuch 


with explanationsin Persian.” B. 50: “ Vocabulary 
of dificult words in the Bible (Pentateuch, Kings, 
Ezekiel, Esther, Canticles, and Joel).” 
Judæo-Persian literature boasts of two dictionaries 
that deserve notice: one entitled “Sefer ha-Meli- 
zah,” by Solomon b. Samuel of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the other, “ Agron,” by Moses ben Aaron ben 
She’erit of Shirwan of the fifteenth century. The 
former, which is contained in one St. Petersburg 
and in three Adler manuscripts (these suppiement 
one another: one of the Adler manuscripts was writ- 
ten in 1490; the St. Petersburg one is still older), 
was completed in Urgenj, Russian Turkestan, in 
the year 1889. The “Sefer ha-Melizah ” is a literary 
curlosity not only on account of its place of origin, 
which is not elsewhere mentioned in the history of 
Jewish literature, but also on account of its contents. 
It comprises about 18,000 articles, some of them very 
short, however, which comprehend the whole vocab- 
ulary of the Bible, of the Targum, of the Talmudic- 
Midrashie literature, and of other writings, in a 
systematic alphabetical arrangement, with Persian 
translations of the words explained, hundreds of 
which are unidentifiable. Some of these may be 


corruptions of the original forms, or they may be 
derivatives; but some of them are nothing more 
or less than linguistic puzzles (see Bacher, “Ein 
Hebrüisch-Persisches Worterb.” Strasburg, 1900). 

Of the * Agron," composed in 1459, only a large 
fragment, from the middle of the letter * yod " to 
the end, has been preserved. (MS. Gaster 77) It 
deals with the whole vocabulary of the Old Testa- 
ment, including the Aramaic portions. "The articles 
are arranged alphabetically, and consist partly of 
roots, partly of word-formations (chiefly substantives 
and particles). It gives the several different mean- 
ings of oneroot or noun in as many separate articles. 
The book is a popular aid to the study of the Bible; 
and in its use of the Persian language it presents 
many interesting idioms (Bacher, in Stade's “ Zeit- 
schrift," xvi. 201-247; xvii. 199—203). 

Grammatical writings in Persian are not to be 
found in Judszo-Persian literature. Nevertheless 
Baba b. Nuriel's translation of the Psalms is pre- 
ceded by * A Grammatical Introduction on the Serv- 
ile Letters, the Vowels, and the Accents” (Margo- 
liouth, Cat.” i. 120). 

§ VI. Traditional Literature: The Mishnah treatise 
Pirke Abot has frequently been translated on ac- 
count of its use in the liturgy. It seems that in 
Bokhara not only is it read on the Sabbaths during 
the summer, but one chapter is read each day. This 
is to be seen from the introduction to the Persian 
translation, or rather explanatory paraphrase, printed 
at Jerusalem in 1902 (Bacher, in “Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bibl.” vi. 112-118, 156-157) ^ Other translations 
exist, eg., that of Jacob b. Paltiel (MS. Adler, T. 
20; see also T. 2, 60; B. 38). The beginning of a 
metrical translation of Abot by Mollah Amrani (‘Im- 
rani) has also been preserved (*J. Q. R.” xv. 990). 
MS. Adler, B. 35, contains a translation of the so- 
called * Alphabet of Ben Sira," written in 1681; this 
is also found in MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4781 (Cowley- 
Neubauer, “The Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasti- 


cus," pp. xv., xxix.) The Persian 

Talmud marginal notes to the Hebrew Genizah 
and text of Ben Sira should also be men- 
Midrash. tioned here (Stade's “Zeitschrift,” x. 


308-310). A translation of portions of 
the Midrash on the death of Moses and Aaron is con- 
tained in MS. Adler, T. 82. The same Midrash has 
recently been translated by Simeon Hakam (see his 
preface to the Pentateuch translation, p. v. b). For 
a homiletic dissertation on the seven wonders of 
Egypt by Eleazar ha-Kohen (MS. Adler, B. 36) see 
“Z. D. M. G.” liii. 422. MS. Adler, T. 32, “The 
Story of the Destruction of the Temple" (* Horban 
ha-Bayit"), and T. 9, “Persian Hebrew Midrash,” 
also belong here. MS. Adler, T. 65, * Hebrew-Per- 
sian Perush Mishnayot," written in the year 1880, 
probably contains lexical glosses. to the Mishnah 
(comp. B. 43a, *explanation of unusual words which 
are found scattered throughout the Mishnah”). 
Persian glosses to the first book of Maimonides’ 
“Yad ha-Hazakah” are found in MS. Brit. Mus. 
Or. 2456 (Margoliouth, “ Descriptive List,” p. 42). 

§ VII. Halakah: A catechism on the rules for 
slaughtering, written in Hebrew some time between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries in the northern 


| part of the Persian linguistic territory, contains Per- 
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sian expressions (*Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl." ii. 166). 
A comprehensive work in Persian on the ritual has 
recently appeared in Jerusalem. It is the ritual 
compendium of Abraham Aminof translated by 
Simeon Hakam from the unpublished Hebrew orig- 
inal (“Likkute Dinim.” 4 parts, Jerusalem, 1901-3; 
see Bacher in “Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” v. 147-154; 
idem, in“ Z. D. M. Q.” lvi. 729-759; “ Keleti Szemle,” 
iii, 154-178). 

§ VIII. Liturgy: Elkan N. Adler has discussed the 
siddur of the Persian Jews, on the basis of three 
manuscripts containing it (B. 1, B. 6, T. 79), in “J. 
Q. R.” x. 601 e£ seg. One of these manuscripts, a 
revision of Saadia’s siddur, was written in 1564 in 
Shiraz. Of the Persian parts of this siddur (p. 605) 
he says: “Many of the less casy hymns and prayers 
are translated into Persian.” The liturgical rules 
and directions are frequently given in Persian (see 
also Neubauer’s remarks on the Persian parts of the 
siddur of the Chinese Jews, in “J. Q. R.” viii. 129, 
187 et seq.). Other manuscripts to be mentioned in 
this connection are: Adler, T. 48, “Hebrew Prayers, 
Hymns, Selihot, Hosha‘not, Stories, etc., with some 
translations into Hebrew-Persian, written by Ephra- 
im b. Rahamim ”; T. 49, “Confessions of sins and 
prayers? (* Widduyim," * Tabanunim "), by Elisha 
b. Samuel; T. 51-59, “Hebrew-Persian Prayers, 
Poems," etc. ; T. 80, *Selihot, ete., Hebrew-Persian 
translation." T. 66 contains a translation of the 
Pesah Haggadah. 

Reference to a liturgical usage of the Bokhara 
Jews is made in a small book published by Raha- 
mim‘b. Elijah (Jerusalem, 1899), which contains a 
translation based on the Targum of the haftarah for 
the last day of the Pesah feast (Isa. x. 92-xii.), and, 
in connection with it, a long homily on the invasion 
of Sennacherib. Another little book by the same 
author is a glorification of the seven evenings of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (the “seven guests”; comp. 
MS. Adler, B. 28) based on the Luria legend (see 
Bacher in “Zeit. fiir Hebr. Bibl.” iv. 180-185, v. 
181) The liturgical poetry (MSS. Adler, B. 3, 4) 
will be spoken of later. 

SIX. Narratives : Here may be mentioned, besides 
the works spoken of in $ IL, and those to be dis- 
cussed in connection with poetical productions, the 
story of Eldad ha-Dani, of which several copies exist 
(MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4731; see “J. Q. R.” vii. 119; 
MSS. Adler, B. 14, T. 60); T. 26, “ Ma‘asiyyot,” He- 
brew -Persian narratives about Maimonides, etc. ; and 
T. 42, historical stories. 

X. Miscellaneous : MS. Adler, T. 5, is designated 
“Hebrew-Persian Medical Dictionary." MS. Brit. 
Mus. Or. 2455 (see Margoliouth, “ Descriptive List,” 
p. 85) contains various Persian treatises in Hebrew 
characters on medicine. The same manuscript, 
dating from the year 1807, contains also the “ Ta‘bir 
Namch,” a translation of the book of interpretations 
of dreams (*Pitron Halomot”), attributed to Hai 
Gaon. A dream-book in Persian, a translation by 
Simeon Hakam of Nathan Amram's “Sefer ha- 
Ahlama " (a compilation from the * Pitron Halomot " 
and from the * Mefashsher Helmin” of Solomon Al- 
moli), was published in Jerusalem in1901. It also con- 
tains an extract from the * Sefer ha-Pirkus" (on con- 
vulsions; see Benjacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 602), 
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likewise attributed to Hai Gaon. "The preface states 
that the work was widely circulated in Bokhara and 
the adjacent districts in 1877 by the pious R. David 
Hefez. A Persian translation of the *Sefer ha- 
Bali? (by an unknown author), with an appendix 
entitled * Seder ha-Yamim," accompanies the dream- 
book. The “Sefer ha-Bal‘i” resembles the “Sefer 
Re‘amim u-Re‘ashim” of Isaac Ashkenazi, The 
“Seder ha-Yamim” is attributed on the title-page to 
Hayyim Vidal. In the field of superstitious litera- 
ture belongs also MS. Adler, B. 95, * Hebrew -Persian 
Charms.” 
Poetry. § XI. Modern Persian: Modern Persian 
poetry, which, since Firdusi, has enriched the liter- 
ature of the world with numerous works of the first 
rank, has made a lasting impression on the Persian- 
speaking Jews. The love of poetry and the atten- 
tion given toits cultivation which have characterized 
Persian civilization down to the present day, distin- 
guish also the Jews who live among Persian-speak- 
ing people, and the classics of Neo-Persian poetry 
have been warmly appreciated by them. Various 
manuscripts of the classics transcribed into Hebrew 
testify to this. The British Museum contains He- 
brew manuscripts of Nizami (Or. 4780) and of Hafiz 
(Or. 4745), both of them of the eighteenth century 
(*J. Q. R.” viii, 119). In the Adler collection, T. 78 
contains * Nizami's Romance ‘ Khosraw and Shirin,’ 
transliterated with twelve three-quarter-page illus- 
trations, highly colored”; 'T. 77, “The story of 
Yusuf and Zulaikha by Jami, with an illumina- 
tion?; T. 97, besides writings on Jewish subjects, 
the * Gulistan ” of Sa‘di; the diwan numbered T. 21 
contains chiefly poems of Sa'di; T. 19 contains a 
great deal of the diwan of Sa'ib ; T. 78is "the story of 
the Prince of Bokhara”; B. 86, which will be men- 
tioned again, is a collection of poems by Moham- 
medan and Jewish poets. Among the poems are 
the “ghazals” of Sa'di and poems by Tufaili, Say- 
yidi, Zinbu of Samarcand, Mushfiki (d. 1585; con- 
cerning him see Vambéry, * Gesch. Bokhara’s,” ii. 
97), Shamsi, and others whose names 


Influence are not given. Thereare also a poem, 
on the interesting from a historical point of 
Jews. view;an elegy by Hagi on the death 


of the Khan ‘Ubaid Allah (d. 1711; see 
“7 D. M. Q.” xxxviii. 342); and two narratives in 
prose: one with verses intermixed, the scene of which 
is laid in Samareand in the “madrasah” of Mirza 
Ulug-Beg; the other by the above-mentioned Say- 
yidi, written in the year 1680. One of the Hebrew 
writers of these non-IHebrew works was Simhah b. 
David (* Z. D. M. G.” liii. 422-427). 

It will be seen further on ($ XVII.) that toward the 
end of the seventeenth and in the first half of the 
eighteenth century Persian poetry was especially 
cultivated by the Jews of Bokhara. Characteristic 
of earlier times is the fact that Mollah Shahin (see be- 
low) incorporated a verse of Sa‘di in his poem with- 
out further remark (Horn, in *Z. D. M. G." xlvii. 
204). Despite the religious and social chasm separa- 
ting them from the authors and cultivators of Per- 
sian literature, the Jews zealously devoted themselves 
to its productions and made them their own by 
transcribing them into Hebrew characters. So, in 
their own poetry, which was based on Jewish tradi- 
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tion, they closely followed the Persian national liter- 
ature in language and meter, and, in a certain sense, 
contributed to it. 

§ XII. Those Judeeo-Persian poems should first be 
mentioned in which the subject-matter is furnished 
by Biblical narratives. The chief representative of 
this Biblical epic poetry is Maulana Shahin Shirazi, 
a poet of the fourteenth century. Simeon Hakam, 
in the introduction to his Pentateuch translation 
(p. v. a), states that Shirazi completed his work 
in the year 1689 of the Scleucid era (= 1828 C.E.). 
He terms the work itself “ Sefer Sharh ‘al ha-Torah ” 
(= “Commentary on the Pentateuch ”), or simply 
“Sharh” (= “Commentary ”). In MS. Brit. Mus. 
Or. 4742, which was finished in 1702 by Molla 
Amina, the work is entitled merely “ Kitab Shahin ” 
(= “Book of Shahin”); and the note of an owner of 
this manuscript cites it simply as “this Shahin” 
(see Seligsohn in “J. Q. R.” xv. 286 e£ seg.). One 
of the introductory poems is written 
in praise of Sultan Bahadir Abu Sa‘id 
of Shiraz, whose reign (1317-86) is 
considered the golden age of Persian 
poetry (see Hammer-Purgstall, * Gesch. der Ilchane," 
ii. 262 et seq.)  . 

Shahin, à fellow countryman and an older con- 
temporary of Hafiz, was plainly under the influence 
of this florescent period when he undertook to write 
the narrative parts of the Pentateuch in poetic form. 
He selected for it the “hazaj” meter, which is espe- 
cially popular in the narrative poetry of the Per- 
sians, and the form of the couplet (* mathnawi ?). 
He strictly follows the sequence of the weekly sec- 
tions, and enriches the Biblical material with leg- 
ends, such as occur in the “Sefer ha-Yashar,” and 
with other additions. The whole work is divided 
into short chapters, each provided with a super- 
scription. Three of these have been ‘published by 
Seligsohn with an English translation (*J. Q. R.” 
xv. 290-800). Simeon Hakam has published the first 
two parts, on Genesis (Jerusalem, 1903). 

In similar fashion Shahin did into poetry the 
post-Pentateuchal parts of the Biblical narrative. 
MS. Adler, T. 15, entitled * Milhamot 
Adonai,” contains “The Wars of 
Joshua with the Philistines [?.e., Ca- 
naanites], Bible stories in Persian 
verse, by Muley Shahin.” An incomplete manu- 
script in the British Museum (Or. 2458; see “R. E. 
J." xxiii. 219) contains an anonymous poetical re- 
daction of the books of Samuel (as far as II Sam. 
v. 11), as has been demonstrated by Horn (in “Z. D. 
M. G.” xlvii. 202-212), who has edited a portion of 
it (on I Sam. xxv.) The manuscript begins with a 
poem on Yusuf and Zulaikha, which Horn, on the 
strength of the catalogue (see Margoliouth, * De- 
scriptive List," p. 69), considers to be a transcription 
from the work of Jami. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that it is the corresponding portion from 
Shahin's poetical redaction of the Pentateuch. "The 
manuscript also contains a versification of the Book 
of Ruth (before that of Samuel). The contents and 
form of the work show that Shahin is the author 
and that he undertook a poetical redaction of the 
whole Bible narrative. 

A metrical redaction of the books of Esther and 
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Ezra and of the Targum Sheni on Esther (MS. Adler, 
T. 27) should also be mentioned in this connection. 

§ XIII. The translations of liturgical poetry oc- 
cupy a large place in the Judeo-Persian writings. 
Two poems of Solomon ibn Gabirol were frequently 
translated: the “Azharot” and “Keter Malkut.” 
MSS. Adler, B. 35 and 38, contain the text and Per- 
sian translation of the “Azharot.” The latter of 
these manuscripts contains a translation of the first 
part of the * Azharot" (“Tafsir Shemor Libbi”) by 
Samuel, son of the Molla Pir Ahmad, under the 
title *Ihtiraz Namah” (—*Book of Warning”); 
it contains also a translation of the second part of 
the same work (“Tafsir Be-Zel Shaddai Eheseh ”) 
by Manasseh, son of the Molla Solomon b. Eleazar, 
who was called also “Jami Kashmiri.” MS. Adler, 
T. 29, contains * Tafsir Azharot, by Muley Denjamin 
ben M. Mishael” (4 R. E. J.” xliii. 101, note 2). T. 
64 contains * Azharot by Nathanael b. Moses,” an 
original Hebrew poem, and the transla- 
tion in Persian by the author himselt. 
The “Keter Malkut" was published in 
Jerusalem with a Persian translation 
by Solomon Babagan b. Phinehas in 1895 (*J. Q.R.” 
x. 997) A translation of the same poem is also 
contained in MSS. Adler, T. 31 and 47. Perhaps 
the “‘Ateret Malkut” of R. Joseph, called * Yad- 
gar" (MS. Adler, T. 48), is another name for the 
“Keter Malkut.” 

The translator of the “Azharot,” Benjamin b. 
Mishael, translated the “‘Akedah " of Judah Samuel 
‘Abbas b. Abun (Zunz, * Literaturgesch." p. 216; 
“J. Q. R.” xiv. 622) in 1718, and augmented the trans- 
lation considerably with verses of his own., 'This 
translation was first edited in 1902 in Jerusalem. 
As an appendix are added the Persian translations 
of the “widdui” of Rabbi Nissim for the morning 
prayer of the Day of Atonement, and two other 
confessions of sin for musaf and minhah of the Day 
of Atonement. Sabbath hymns with Persian trans- 
lations are printed in “Seder Kebod Shabbat,” pub- 
lished by David Hakam, Wilna, 1895 (Salemann, 
“Chudaidad,” p. iii., note 2). 

Numerous metrical translations of various non- 
liturgical Hebrew poems are found in the Hebrew- 
Persian book of songs, which will be spoken of 
later, and in other collections (diwans), of which 
only the fact that they exist is as yet known. A 
few other works to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion are: MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4744, containing 
“Liturgical Poems in Hebrew and Persian” (* J. Q. 
R." vii. 119); MS. Paris 127, at the end of which is 
a Purim poem in Hebrew and Persian (see “ Paris 
Cat.” p. 13); MS. Adler, T. 3, * Bakkashot u-Piz- 
monim; Text and Translation”; and MS. Adler, T. 
49, *Prayers, Hymns, etc., with Some Translation 
into Hebrew-Persian ” (see above, S VIII.). 

§ XIV. Independent Collections: The translations of 
liturgical and other religious poetry into Persian are 
often augmented so as to form independent poems. 
The literature of this kind contained in the manu- 
scripts is still too little known for it to be possible 
to give an enumeration of the religious poetry of 
the Persian Jews that does not rest on a Hebrew 
basis. Seligsohn, from a Paris manuscript (No. 
1356), has published the interesting work of a Per- 
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sian poet, Moses b. Isaac (of unknown date), in which 
the *Azharot" of Gabirol are imitated (“ R. E. J.” 
xliii. 101 e£ seg.). It isa new redaction in Hebrew 
verse, to which a translation is added, a Persian 
tetrastich corresponding to each Hebrew distich. 
The whole is preceded by a Persian introductory 
poem, The poem proper, like the above-mentioned 
Persian translation of Gabirol's* Azharot,” is entitled 
“Thtiraz-Namah.” MS. Adler, B. 41, contains a 
poem by R. Benjamin—which is perhaps the orig- 
inal of the above-mentioned one of Benjamin b. 
Mishael—in Hebrew with Persian translation. MS. 
Paris 118 contains an elegy on the Ninth of Ab in 
Persian, interspersed with Hebrew words (Munk, 
Le. p. 68; “Orient, Lit.” vi. 619). In MS. Brit. 
Mus. Or. 4729, the above-mentioned Persian transla- 
tion of the Psalms is followed by “several litur- 
gical poems in the same language” (*J. Q. R.” 
vii. 119). 

§ XV. Diwans: The Adler collection contains a 
considerable number of compilations of songs, 
briefly termed “diwans”; and only here and there is 
a scanty designation of their contents given. They 
are comprised in the following Adler manuscripts, 
all of them from Teheran: T. 4, “Poems, Prob- 
lems”: T. 6, “Diwan of Muley Solomon”; T. 8; 
'T. 17; T. 22; T. 80, “Hebrew-Persian diwan of 


Israel b. Moses, Samuel b. Nissim, Moses b. Joseph | 


ha-Levi, Refuah Cohen b. Eleazar, Elisha b. Samuel, 
ete.”; T. 40; T. 51-52, “Hebrew-Persian Prayers, 
Poems, etc.”; T. 68, “Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian 
Diwan, inter alios Abraham, David b. Ma’amin”; 
T. 79; T. 74, “Seventy Songs from Yezd.” 

Of the manuscripts brought from Bokhara, B. 18, 
“Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian Diwan, Shirot,” be- 
longs here. B. 38 isa collection (written in Meshed, 
c. 1806) containing * Hebrew and Persian piyyutim 
for weddings, circumcisions, etc.” As authors are 
mentioned: Siman-Tob, Israel b. Moses, Shabbethai 
Salih, and Abraham b. Levi. B.13 contains ninety- 
one poems in Hebrew, Hebrew and Persian, and 
Persian alone. 

Many of the poems of this collection are also found 
in * Yismah Yisrael” (Jerusalem, 1901), by Israel b. 
Abraham of Yezd, a collection of songs used by 
Persian Jews on festive occasions (“J. Q. R.” xiv. 
116-128). Of the sixty-three poems in the book 
only a very small number are Persian, although 
many of the Hebrew poems are followed by Persian 
translations. Many of the Hebrew poems are by 
Israel Najjarah; eight are accompanied by a Per- 
sian rendering; and “Molla Joseph” or “ Molla Jo- 
seph the poet” (who is none other than Yusuf Ye- 
hudi of Bokhara) is named as the translator of four 
of them. Among those of Israel Naj- 
jarah, the Aramaic Sabbath song, 
“Yah Ribbon ‘Alam,” is reprinted in 
Persian translation in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 126. Two 
others of his, from the collection * Yismah Yisrael,” 
have been published with their translations by 
‘Rahamim b. Elijah (Bacher, in “ Z. D. M. G.” lv. 241- 
257; comp. čb. Ivi. 729). Other authors of Persian 
poems or Persian translators whose works are found 
in this collection are: (1) Siman-Tob, who mentions, 
as- source of his “Hayat al-Rub,” a collection of 
‘songs by Israel Yezdi (see “Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” v. 
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152). The collection has Hebrew poems of his ac- 
companied with his own Persian translations. (2) 
Benjamin Amina: a prayer for the master of the 
house. (3) Tobiah: a“ ghazal.” (4) Judah: a Hebrew 
and Persian poem (*J. Q. R.” xiv. 127). (6) Manas- 
sch of Kashmir, also called “Jami Kashmiri” (see 
§ XIIL): translations of two poems of Israel Najja- 
rah, one of which is dated 5564 (— 1804). (6) Molla 
Amin: translation of a poem of Jonah, in which the 
curious rime of the original is imitated. Where the 
translator is not named, as in certain poems of Naj- 
jarah and in the * ‘Akedah” of Ephraim b. Isaac, the 
translator is probably Yusuf Yahudi or Siman-Tob. 
The anonymous Persian poems which the collection 
contains do not show Jewish religious color either 
in their subject-matter or in their language. Among 
the authors who contributed only Hebrew poems 
may be mentioned Shakirsh (on account of his re- 
markable name, which perhaps is connected with 
the Persian word “shagird ") and Elisha b. Samuel. 

§ XVI. Of these pocts Molla Joseph b. Isaac de- 
serves special attention. Under the name Yusuf 
Yahudi (= “Joseph the Jew”) he was highly re- 
garded even in non-Jewish circles. His name is at 
times accompanied with the epithet “sha‘ir” (poet). 
In a Hebrew note, found in MS. Adler, D. 16, it is 
stated that Joseph b. Isaac wrote the “Seven Broth- 
ers” in the year 5448 (= 1688), and the two works 
* Sharh (?) Antiochus” and “ Sharh Mosheh Rabbenu, " 
sixty-one years later (5509 = 1749). He died on the 
eleventh of Nisan, 5515 (= 1755), and must therefore 
have reached the ageof ninety. The last two works 
mentioned in the note have not yet been found. The 
one was plainly a redaction of the Antiochus Megil- 
lah (see above, S IIL.); the other, a poetical rendering 
of the life of Moses. The name “Sharh” (= “com- 
mentary ”) is the same as that of the work of Shahin 
(see above, & XIL). On the other hand, Yusuf's early 
work, the “Seven Brothers” (“Heft Biraderan" or 
“ Heft Daderan ”; also with Hebrew title “Shibe‘ah 
Ahim ”), has been preserved in several copies (MSS. 
Adler, B. 7, B. 11, B. 16, B. 28, B. 51; fragment in 
B. 15), and was printed in Jerusalem in 1884 (see 
“J. Q. R.” x. 588, 597). The poet says that he com- 
pleted his work on the eighth of Ab, 5448 (= 1688), 
the day before the fast-day upon which it was to 


be read. This work, treating of the celebrated 
martyrdom of the seven brothers and 

Yusuf  .their mother, is based on the narrative 
Yahudi. of the Palestinian midrash, Ekah Rab- 


bati, to Lam. i. 16 (Bacher, “Jüdische 
Miürtyrer im Christlichen Kalender,” in * Jahrb. für 
Jüdische Gesch. und Litteratur,” 1901, iv. 70-85). 
Another poem of Yusuf's which shows much simi- 
larity to the “Seven Brothers” in its phraseology is 
the eulogy of Moses, entitled “Mukhammas” (ed. 
Bacher, in“ Z. D. M. G.” liii. 896 e£ seg.) on account of 
its strophic form, containing twenty strophes of five 
lines each. MS. Adler, B. 36, contains also more than 
a dozen poems composed by Yusuf Yahudi. Part of 
them have the same strophic form as the eulogy of 
Moses. One is an elegy (1782) on a Molla Letifi, 
aged eighty-eight. Two poems have distinctly re- 
ligious contents: a song for Sabbath and an Elijah 
song for the close of that day (see “Z. D. M. G.” 
liii. 889-396). For Yusuf's translations see § XV. 
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S XVII. In the note concerning Yusuf Yahudi, 
spoken of in the preceding paragraph, mention is 
also made of his associates (*haberim "), probably 
meaning his poetical contemporaries. These latter 
are Molla Uzbek, Molla Elisha, and Molla Solomon. 
“Tt was this last who wrote a ‘Sharh Antiochus’ 
after Molla Joseph’s work of the same name had 
appeared. They all died in Bokhara.” Elisha is 
probably identical with the Elisha b. Samuel re- 
ferred to in $ XV.; and Molla Solomon is probably 
the author whose diwan is mentioned in the same 
section. 

Other poets whose works are found in MS. Adler, 
B. 86, and who probably belong to the same circle, 
are: David b. Abraham b. Mahji, who wrote an 
Elijah song in Hebrew and Persian strophes, and 
Uzziel, two of whose Elijah songs are given in *Z. 
D. M. G.” liii. 417-421. These are the same in 
form as the Elijah songs of Yusuf Yahudi and of 
David b. Abraham. At the head of the collection of 
Bokhara Elijah songs is the poem of Benjamin 
Amina, mentioned above (S8 XV.) With them is 
placed a short poem by the same author written in 
Hebrew verses interspersed with Persian (reprinted 
in “Z. D. M. G.” liii. 420 e£ seg. ; see also “J. Q. R.” 
xiv. 193). The Molla David, several of whose poems 
are contained in this collection, is plainly identical 
with the David b. Abraham mentioned above. His 
poems include a “kasidah” in praise of Moses, and 
three pieces designated as *kasidahs," but which 
are really prose pieces, consisting of rather long par- 
agraphs, each ending with the same rime and con- 
taining observations and exhortations. 'The same 
form of rimed prose is also found in à poem of 
Yusuf Yahudi; but there it is designated as * tawil.” 
Of the poems given without their authors’ names 
may be mentioned an elegy (perhaps by Yusuf 
Yahudi) on a Molla A‘ta, a pious scholar who died 
on the 25th of Kislew, 1689. 

§ XVIII. The facts given in the last two sections 
seem to show that the Jews of Bokharain the second 
half of the seventeent and in the first half of the 
eighteenth century lived in comparatively favorable 
circumstances, and couki cultivate Persian poetry 
without considerations of creed. In Persia proper, 
however, during the same period, they suffered op- 
pression and repeated persecution, as appears from 
two remarkable poems written at the time in the same 

form of the * mathnavi ” asare the Bib- 

Records of lical poems of Molia Shahin (MS. Paris 
Persecu- 1350, written in 1842; the first one 
tion. alsoin MS. Adler, 291)  Seligsohn has 
published four extracts from them 

with a French translation (^ R. E. J.” xliv. 87-108, 
244-259). The longer one relates, in more than 
twenty divisions, the persecutions endured by the 
Jews in Ispahan under the rule of Abbas I. (d. 1628) 
and during the whole of the reign of Abbas II. (d. 
1666). He also relates, in chronological order, the 
persecutions suffered by the Jews in the cities of 
Hamadan, Shiraz, Ferahabad, Kashan, and Yezd. 
Other extracts from the work of Babai are pub- 
lished by Bacher (“Une Episode de l'Histoire des 
Juifs de Perse”) in * R. E. J.” xlvii. 262-282. The 
poet was born in one of these cities: the heading 
of the work calls him “Babai b. Lutf, known as 


the Kashani.” The work hasno title; itis designated 
simply “ Gufta-i Babai” (= * Narrative of Babai”). 
The same is the case with the second work, the au- 
thor of which is called in the superscription * Babai 
b. Ferhad." He describes the persecutions of the 
Jews under the Afghan dynasty of Mahmud, Ash- 
raf, and Tahmasp II. (1722-82). The Paris MS. 
contains also a poem composed by Mashiah b. Ra- 
phael in honor of Abraham ha-Nasi. 

A short poem of Babai b. Lutf's is contained in 
MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4781 (see “R. E. J.” xliv. 88, 
note 2). This Teheran manuscript contains among 
other things * Timsal Namah, known as the ‘ Story 
of the Seven Viziers,’ in the redaction of Rabbi 
Judah” (*J. Q. R.? vii. 169). This is perhaps the 
same Judah whose bilingual poem has been men- 
tioned above (S XV.). The same manuscript con- 
tains further a work entitled * Mahzan al-Pand." 
MSS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4732, 4744, from Teheran (of 


the year 1812), contain a metrical redaction of Abra- 


ham b. Hasdai’s “Ben ha-Melek weha-Nazir” (“J. 
Q. R.” Z.c.). The Adler collection has four copies 
of this work—the Persian title of which is “Shah- 
zada wa-Sufi"—likewise from Teheran (T. 18, 20, 
A1, 75). 

§ XIX. In the eighteenth century or at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, during the reign of Emir 
Ma'sum (d. 1802), the Zealot ruler of Bokhara, a 
pious and learned man by the name of Chudaidad 
(Hebr. * Nathaniel") suffered martyrdom because 
he refused to embrace Islam, which, it was falsely 
said after his death, he had accepted. This occur- 
rence was celebrated by a Bokhara poet, Ibrahim 
Abu al-Khair, in a poem containing nearly 400 dou- 
blelines. It is in contents and meter of the same 
character as the two Babai poems referred to in the 
foregoing sections (ed. C. Salemann, 
in the * Mémoires de l'Académie Impé- 
riale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg,” 
7th series, vol. xlii.; comp. extracts 
by Noldeke in “Z. D. M. G.” li. 548-558, and cor- 
rections by Bacher, db. lii. 197-212; see, also, “ Zeit. 
für Hebr. Bibl." iii. 19-25). Of a longer poem by 
Ibrahim Abu al-Khair, completed on the eighth of 
Shebat, 5569 (— 1809), only the introductory parts 
are extant, one of which is devoted to the praise 
of the ruler of Bokhara (see Salemann, /.c. pp. iv.—v.). 

In MS. Adler, B. 11, the Chudáidád poem has the 
superscription: “In memory of [“bi-yadi”] Molla 
Chudáidád, the pious.” Then follows a poem 
twelve pages long with a similar superscription: 
* In memory of Molla Ishak Kemal; may he rest in 
Eden.” 

The year 1893, in which the Jews of Bokhara 
founded a large colony in Jerusalem. marks the be- 

ginning of a new epoch `n their liter- 

Modern ary activity. Many of them ^onsider 
Literature. it a pious task to care for the ec^1ca- 

tion and edification of the Jewsin their 
native country by publishing liturgical and other 
writings in the popular tongue of Persia. Among 
the Bokhara Jews living in Jerusalem, Simeon Ha- 
kam stands preeminent as an editor and translator. 

§ XX. The following is an alphabetical list of the 
authors mentioned in this article, with references to 
the sections in which they are treated: 


Chudai- 
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Abu Sa‘id (18th or 14th cent.), 
5. 

Amin, 15. 

Baba b. Nuriel (1740), 2. 

Babai b. Ferhad (c. 1780), 18. 

Babai b. Lutf Kashani (1665), 
18. 

Benjamin, 14. 

Benjamin Amina (18th cent.), 
15, 17. 

Benjamin b. Johanan ha- 
Kohen (1883-85), 2. 

Benjamin b. Mishael (1718), 
13, 14. 

David, 17. 

David b. Abraham b. Mahji 
(18th cent.), 17. 

David Hakam (1895), 13. 

David b. Ma’min, 15. 

Eleazar ha-Kohen, 6. 

Elisha (18th cent.), 17. 

Elisha b. Samuel, 8, 15. 

Ibrahim Abual-Khair (1809), 
19. 

‘Imrani, 6. 

Israel b. Abraham of Yezd 
(1901), 15. 

Israel b. Moses, 15. 

Jacob b. Joseph. See TAWUS. 

Jacob b, Paltiel, 6. 


Joseph b. Isaac. See YUSUF 


Joseph Yadgar, 13. 

Judah, 15, 18. 

Khawajah Bukhari, 3. 

Manasseh b. Solomon b. Elea- 
zar Kashmiri (1804), 13, 15. 

Mashiah b. Raphael (Sth 
cent.), 18. 

Moses b. Aaron b. She'erit of 
Shirwan (1459), 5. 

Moses b. Isaac, 14. 

Moses b. Joseph ha-Levi, 15. 

Nathanael b. Moses, 13. 

Rahamim b. Elijah (1899), S, 15. 

Refuah Cohen b. Eleazar, 15. 

Samuel b. Pir Ahmad, 13. 

Shabbethai Salih, 15. 

Shahin Shirazi (1323), 12. 

Shakirsh, 15. 

Siman-Tob. 15. 

Simeon Hakam (1908), 1, 2, 6, 
7, 10. 
Solomon (18th cent.), 15, 17. 
Solomon Babagan b. Phinehas 
of Samareand (1895), 2, 13. 
Solomon b. Samuel of Urgenj 
(1339), 5. 

Tawus, Jacob b. Joseph (16th 
cent.), 1. 

Tobiah, 15. 

Uzbek (18th cent.). 17. 

Uzziel (15th cent.), 17. 


YAHUDI. Yusuf Yahudi of Bokhara (d. 
Joseph b. Moses (1319), 1. 1795). 15, 16, 17. 
c. W. B. 


JUDÆO - SPANISH LANGUAGE (LA- 
DINO) AND LITERATURE: Judæo-Spanish 
is a dialect composed of a mixture of Spanish and 
Hebrew elements, which is still used as the vernac- 
ular and as a literary language by the Sephardim or 
“ Spagnioli," descendants of the Jews expelled from 
Spain and now scattered throughout Turkey, Servia, 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, Palestine, and Morocco. The lan- 
guage to which it has the greatest similarity is the 
Old Spanish or Castilian of the fifteenth century; 
and it is frequently designated as “idioma Espanol,” 
“lengua Castellana," or “lengua vulgar."  Jud:eo- 
Spanish resembles the much more corrupted Jud:o- 
German in that it includes many old Hebrew and 
Talmudic words, particularly such as have been 
transmitted from generation to generation or can 
not be exactly translated into another language; 
e.g., “hen,” *rahmonut," “zedakah.” ` It differs 
from modern Spanish in that it contains many Old 
Spanish forms and words which were still current in 
Castile toward the end of the fifteenth century, at 
the time when the Jews were expelled from Spain, 
but which have entirely disappeared from the vocab- 
ulary of modern Spanish, or which are now very 
rarely used; e.g., *fruchiguar," "ermollecer," “ es- 
cuentra," “muchiguar,” “podestania,” “ pecilgo” 
(= Spanish “pellizco ?), “espandir,” etc. 

One of the characteristics of Ladino is that it con- 
tains words taken from the Hebrew and Spaniolized ; 
e.g., “meldar” (to read), “meldador” (the reader), 
* melda " (school), “darsar” (from the Hebrew root 
UO = “to investigate,” “to instruct”), *chanufer" 
(from $n = “the flatterer”)—words occurring fre- 
quently in Judeo-Spanish, but not found in Spanish 
proper. Some Spaniolized Hebrew words, however, 
have become current in Spain and Portugal; for 
example, “malshin” (=Spanish “malsin,” Portu- 
guese “malsim,” accuser, slanderer), and its deriva- 


tives “malsinar” and “malsindad”; the rabbinical 

* cet? (Spanish “guet ?), and others. 
In Judzeo-Spanish, asin Old Spanish, “f” and * g " 
are each used instead of “h”; e.g., “fijo” instead 
of “hijo”; “fablar” instead of " hab- 


Old lar”; “fambre” instead of “hambre”; 

Spanish “fermosa” instead of “hermosa”; 

Phonetics. “avora” instead of “ahora.” The let- 
o 


ter *h," whether occurring at the be- 
ginning or in the middle of a word, is frequently 
omitted, asin “ermano ” for “hermano,” and in * con- 
ortar” for *conhortar." Often“ m” changes into " n," 
as iu “muestros” for “nuestros,” “mos,” “muevo,” 
for “nos,” “nuevo”; “m” and *n" are sometimes 
inserted, as “amvisar” for “avisar,” *munchos" for 
“muchos.” Metathesis of “d” before “1” takes 
place, as * vedrad,” * vedre,” “acodro,” “ pedrer,” for 
“verdad,” “verde,” “acordo,” “perder”; or of “r” 
before “o,” as “probe” for “pobre,” “ proberia” 
(still used in Galicia) for *pobreria." “b” is not 
seldom used for “v,” as “ biuda,” “ bolar,” instead of 
* viuda," “volar.” For the study of Old Spanish, 
Ladino is a rich mine that has not yet been suffi- 
ciently explored. For the Turkish words which 
have entered the Ladino vocabulary, see Danon in 
* Keleti Szémle,” iv. 215 e£ seq. 

Ladino is written in the so-called Spanish cursive 
characters, and is printed generally in rabbinical, 
though sometimes in square, Hebrew characters, and 
not seldom in Latin letters. One of the phonetic 
characteristics of this dialect is the change of the 
Spanish “ll” to “y”; e.g., “cabayero” for “cabal- 
loro," “estreya” for “estrella” (the same change 
takes place in the Spanish of Andalusia). In print- 
ing with Hebrew or rabbinical characters this sound 
is represented by a “lamed” and a double “yod” 
(5) ; €. SNN“ for “llamar”; sya for “lle- 
var"; wowp for “calle” (street). Instead OL =q” 
preceding “e” and "i," 9p is used, as *p for “ que a 
pN for “aqui”; mp for “quien”; “s” is used in- 
stead of “z” and “c,” as in “sielo,” “cabeson,” for 
“cielo,” “cabezon”; while }, pronounced “j,” is used 
instead of * y "and “g” before “e” and “i,” as Wy 
for“ muger”; YPN for “hijo.” The letter “r” is not 
doubled in Ladino. 

A comparatively rich literature, which arose at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century and is still 
diligently cultivated, exists in Ladino. For several 
centuries this literature was confined to translations. 
The first work published in Judeeo-Spanish, a trans- 
lation of the ritual rules for slaughtering (Constan- 
tinople, 1510, and reprinted several times at Venice, 
Pisa, London, Amsterdam), was designed to meet 
immediate religious needs. The translation of the 
Pentateuch in Hebrew vocalized square characters 

(Constantinople, 1547) was the first 

Ladino Lit- larger work which the Sephardic Jews 
erature; of Turkey published in the language 
Bible. “which the old Jews use." Twenty 
years later the entire Bible was pub- 

lished in several parts, the third of which included 
the Later Prophcts. This translation, which agreed 
almost entirely with the one that appeared at Ferrara 
in Latin letters in 1559, was followed by another, 
in four parts (Constantinople, 1739-45), in Ladino 
(“entero bien Ladinado "); seventy years later Israel 
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b. Hayyim of Belgrade issued a translation (Vienna, 
1813-16); the Constantinople edition was reprinted 
at Smyrna in 1838 e£ seq., and again at Constanti- 
nople in 1878, all of these being in Rashi characters. 
New translations and reprints of single books of the 
Bible were frequently issued: the Pentateuch or 
“Humas de Parasioth y Aftharoth,” generally in 
Latin letters, eight times at Amsterdam between 
1627 and 1783; the Psalms at Salonica in 1582, sev- 
eral times at Amsterdam since 1628, at Vienna 1822 
and often, at Constantinople 1836; the Megillot with 
Ladino translation, 7. 1813; and especially Can- 
ticles (“ Cantares de Selomoh”), which was used in 
the liturgy, and printed with the Aramaic paraphrase 
about twenty times, beginning with 1619, at Venice, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Leghorn, and Vienna. A 
Judao-Spanish translation of the apocryphal Eccle- 
siasticus (Sirach), after Ben Zeeb’s Hebrew version, 
was first made by Israel b. Hayyim of Belgrade 
(Vienna, 1818). 

Contemporaneously with the Judo-Spanish 
translation of the Bible that of the prayers for the 
whole year and for Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kip- 
pur was issued by the same establishment at Ferrara 
(1558). The prayers, * Orden de Ora- 
ciones de Todo el Anno” or * De Ora- 
ciones de (del) Mes," and * Orden de 
las Oraciones Cotidianas," were printed and fre- 
quently reissued at Ferrara, at Venice, especially at 
Amsterdam, and later at Vienna, in various sizes, 
generally in Latin letters, occasionally in vocalized 
Hebrew square characters. Sometimes calendars 
fortwenty years or more were added. [n the course 
of time there appeared special translations of: the 
“selihot” or penitential prayers (Venice, 1552; Am- 
sterdam, 1666; Vienna, 1865); the “ma‘amadot” 
(Venice, 1609; Amsterdam, 1654, and frequently); 
the Pesah Haggadah (Amsterdam, 1622; Venice, 
1629, and frequently there as well as in Leghorn, 
Vienna, and London); the prayers for the vigils 
(Hamburg, 1662; Amsterdam, frequently); prayers 
for the fast-days (Venice, 1628; Amsterdam, 1630, 
and often); the various blessings, “Orden de las 
Bendiciones” (Amsterdam, 1640, 1650, and fre- 
quently); the “azharot,” recited by the Sephardim 
at Shabu'ot (Venice, 1753; Leghorn, 1777); the Se- 
phardie prayers and songs on the 15th of Shebat, 
under the title * Peri ‘Ez Hadar” = * Fruit of the Tree 
Hadar” (Venice, 1766; Belgrade, 1865); and others. 
Threnodies and prayers for special occasions, as 
those recited every year in memory of the earth- 
quake at Leghorn (Jan., 1742), were also translated 
(Pisa, 1746). The “Perakim” or “Sayings of the 
Fathers,” which also served for liturgical purposes, 
were often translated (first by Moses Belmonte, Am- 
sterdam, 1644), sometimes together with the Book 
of Ruth or Canticles (Amsterdam and London), but 
generally alone, and always with the Hebrew text 
(Venice, Amsterdam, Pisa, Belgrade, and Salonica). 

Extracts from Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk were 
translated under the title nb PN Hed nash” 
pon inbyy wpn y en Ladino Mesa de el Alma," 
in order to enable the women and the men who did 
not know Hebrew to become acquainted with the 
religious rules and ceremonies (Salonica, 1568; Ven- 
. ice, 1602). In 1609 Moses Altaras issued a revised 
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edition at Venice under the title * Libro de Mante- 
nimiento de la Alma." Joseph de David Pardo 
compiled a * Compendio de Dinim que Tcdo Ysrael 
Deve Saber y Observar," which was published by 
his son David Pardo of London (Amsterdam, 1689). 
Isaac Nombrado translated the entire ritual code 
Orah Hayyim under the title “ sbon mow Mesa del 
Rey, en Ladino Claro, con su nmn ? (Constantinople, 
1744). 

An apologetic work, “Fuente Clara,” which is 
bow very rare, appeared anonymously at the end of 

the sixteenth century; and at the be- 

Apolo- ginning of the seventeenth century 
geticsand Isaac Troki’s * Hizzuk Emunah ” was 

Homi- translated into Spanish by Isaac 

letics. Athias. A Ladino translation of the 

latter work was published by Isaac 
Emaraji at Smyrna about 1840. Fifteen years later 
a refutation of McCaul’s * Old Paths,” made neces- 
sary by the efforts of the missionaries, was published 
at the same place by Raphael b. Elia Katsin. 

Books of an ethico-religious nature were published 
in Ladino, partly as independent works, partly as 
translations of earlier ones. The initial work was 
the “ Regimiento de la Vida” by Moses Almosnino, 
which “contains everything that it is necessary for 
man to know in order to travel the whole journey 
of life without neglecting his duties.” This work 
was first printed in rabbinical script (Salonica, 1564), 
with a long treatise on dreams, in the form of a 
letter to Don Joseph Nasi, at whose request it was 
written; a revised edition in Latin letters was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1729. Bahya’s * Hobot ha- 
Lebabot,” or “Obligacion de los Corazones,” trans- 
lated into Ladino by Zaddik b. Joseph Formon 
before the end of the sixteenth century, and printed 
at Constantinople, was republished several times 
(Amsterdam, 1610; Venice, 1718; Vienna, 1822) and 
was also translated into Portuguese (Amsterdam, 
1670). Jacob Hagiz translated Isaac Aboab’s “ Me- 
norat ha-Ma’or” “en lengua bulgar,” under the title 
“Almenara de la Luz,” at Leghorn in 1656 (2d ed., 
Amsterdam, 1708). “Shebet Musar " was translated 
at Constantinople about 1740 and at Smyrna in 1860, 
and the popular “Kab ha-Yashar" (as * Castigerio 
Hermoso con Mucho Consuelo ”) at Constantinople in 
1857. Isaac de Moses de Pas issued a kind of religious 
manual, containing Maimonides’ Thirteen Articles 
of Faith, an explanation of the feast- and fast-days 
and of the Ten Commandments, in Hebrew and 
Judso-Spanish (Leghorn, 1764), and “Medicina de 
Lengua, Arbol de Vidas” (2d. 1734), a compendium 
in defense of the Hebrew language. The foremost 
work of Judseo-Spanish literature is * Me‘am Lo‘ez,” 
an exegetic-midrashic-ethic-homiletic encyclopedia, 
to which Jacob Culi and several other scholars con- 
tributed, and which passed through several editions 
(see CULT). 

One of the earliest poetic works in Ladino is the 
rimed story of Joseph, * Coplas de Joseph ha-Zaddik 
(el Justo)," by Abraham Toledo (Constantinople, 
1782). Judzo-Spanish literature is comparatively 
rich in songs—“ coplas,” “cantares,” “roscas "—for 
Purim, with carnival games composed for the occa- 
sion. The first “Coplas de Purim” appeared about 
1700. J. Clava wrote “Cancio de Purim,” consist- 
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ing of 110 verses (Amsterdam, 1772); a " Compen- 
dio de la Alegria" appeared at Leghorn in 1782, 
another, at the same place in 1792 
and 1875; *Roscas de Purim" was 
published at Vienna in 1866; and 
* Coplas Nuevas,” at Saloniea in 1868. Many other 
religious and secular poems in Ladino are still ex- 
tant in manuscript. There are also many Judæo- 
Spanish proverbs, of which some have been col- 
lected and transcribed into Spanish in Kayserling's 
.*Refranes 6 Proverbios Españoles de los Judios 
Españoles” (Budapest, 1889); they have appeared 
amplified in R. Foulché-Delbosc's work “ Proverbes 
Judéo-Espagnols " (Paris, 1895); and an additional 
collection has been published by A. Danon (* Re- 
cueil de Romances Jud.-Espan.” in * R. E. J.” xxxii. 
109 et seq., xxxiii. 122 et seq.). 

In the first decades of the eighteenth century a 
desire for culture and education was gradually 
awakened in the Jud:eo-Spanish-speaking Jews of 
the East; Judwo-Spanish literature was in consc- 
quence filled with new life, and many Jud:o-Span- 
ish works were published at Vienna, Delgrade, and 
especially at Constantinople, Salonica, and Smyrna. 
As the Cabala and mysticism are wide-spread in the 
East, mystical and cabalistic works were at first 
most largely published. Even most of the bcokson 
morals published more recently are mystical in char- 
acter; e.g., the anonymous “ Mikra Kodesh” (Con- 
stantinople, 1818); Immanuel Salem's *'Tobah To- 
kahah? (Salonica, 1850), containing passages from 
the Talmud, Midrash, and Zohar, arranged according 
to the pericopes; Hayyim Abraham Uzziel’s “ Mekor 
Hayyim” (Salonica and Smyrna, 1859-61), in four 
parts; Isaac Farhi's “Zekut u-Mishor” (Smyrna, 
1850); “Imre Binah” (Constantinople, 1868); and 
the works of the pious Eliezer Papo, as * Dammesek 
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Eliezer” (Belgrade, 1850), and “Pele Yo'ez" (Vi- 


enna, 1870), translated in part by his son. Elia de 
Vidas’ mystico-cabalistic work “Reshit Hokmah ” 
was printed as early as 1708 (Constantinopie); that 
on the death of Moses, in 1763 (20.). The story of 
the birth and youth of the cabalist Isaac Luria ap- 
peared at Smyrna in 1765; and the biography of 
Israel Shem-Tob (Besht) at Belgrade in 1802. As 
the reading of the “holy” Zohar was regarded as 
conducive to salvation, an extract 
Philosophy therefrom, “Leket ha-Zohar,” was 
and translated into Ladino (Belgrade, 1859, 
Grammar. 1861). It is characteristic of the cul- 
tural status of the Jews of the East 
that a small medical work containing recipes for 
charms appeared in Ladino (Smyrna, 1865). 

The first Hebrew grammar in Ladino was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1823; it was followed by several 
others (Smyrna, 1852; Bucharest, 1860), and by a 
“ Diccionario de la Lengua Santa” (Constantinople, 
1855), the explanations of each word being given 
in “la lengua Sephardis.” Juvenile and popular 
works also were issued; e.g., a Biblical history ($6. 
1854), a compendium on astronomy (25. 1850), one on 
astrology (ib. 1847), and an arithmetic (Belgrade, 
1867). The Jewish chronicle *Shebet Yehudah,” 
which M. de Leon had translated into Spanish as 
early as 1640, was transcribed into Judo-Spanish 
(Belgrade, 1859), and the * Libro de Acontecimientos 


de Sabbatai Zewi," on the experiences of Shabbethai 
Zebi, was also translated (Salonica, 1871). Eldad 
ha-Dani’s legendary account of the Ten Tribes in 
farther Asia was translated into Ladino as early as 
1806, a second edition being published at Salonica 
in 1860; and there also Kalonymus b. Kalonymus' 
treatise *Iggeret Ba'ale Hayyim” was published for 
the third time in à Judzo-Spanish translation. A 
short history of the Ottoman empire was issued for 
the instruction of the people (Salonica, 1860; Con- 
stantinople, 1878), and was edited by David Hazzan 
at Smyrna in1887. Judah Nchama translated from 
the English a “Historia Universal" (7.e., of Asia; 
Salonica, 1861); a history of Alexander the Great 
was translated from the Hebrew (ib. 1857); one of 
Napoleon III., from the French (Belgrade, 1860); 
and S. Bloch's geography of Asia and 
Miscellane- Africa was translated by Isaac b. 
ous Works. Amaragi (Salonica, 1858, 1857). Sev- 
eral biographies of famous men, as 
Moses Montefiore, Adolphe Crémieux, and Albert 
Cohn, whose philanthropies extended also over the 
East, were written in Jud:eo-Spanish. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
novels, stories, and dramas (Racine's * Esther," Mo- 
lióre's * L'Avare?) were translated from the French 
and Hebrew or were worked over independently. 
The “Historia de Mille y Ung Noche” was translated 
about 1855. Works in Judio-Spanish in rabbinical 
script were and still are issued for the conversion of 
the Jews by the Scotch Missionary Society, which 
has also published in Ladino “El Manadero," a 
partly scientific review dealing with Jews and Juda- 
ism (Constantinople, 1855, 1885). A number of pe- 
riodicals are published in Ladino. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. 1890; idem, 
in Ersch and Gruber, Hneyc. section ii. part 41, p. 150; 
Grünbaum, Jiidisch-Spanische Chrestomathie, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1896; Franco, Histoire des Israélites de Vim- 
pire Ottoman, pp. 270 et scq.; B. F. Dobranich, Los Poetas 
Judeo-Hispanos, Buenos Ayres, 1886; Foulché-Delbosc, Zic- 
vue Hispanique, i. 22. 


G. M. K. 

JUDAH (mnm = praised [?]; comp. Gen. xxix, 
85, xlix. S. —Biblieal Data: The fourth son of Ja- 
cob and Leah; born in Padan-aram (Gen. xxix. 95). 
It is he who suggests the sale of Joseph to the Ishma- 
elite traders. le becomes surety for Benjamin, and 
prevails upon his father to let him go down to Egypt 
according to the request of Joseph, after Iteuben 
has failed (ib. xliii. 8-14). In subsequent interviews 
with Joseph, Judah takes a leading part among the 
brethren (e.g., “Judah and his brethren,” 2. xliv. 
14), and makes a most touching and persuasive plea 
for the release of Benjamin (/b. xliv. 16-84). In 
Jacob's blessing (5. xlix.) he seems to be exalted to 
the position of chief of the brethren, owing appar- 
ently to the misconduct of Reuben and the treach- 
crous violence of Simeon and Levi (see tò. xxxiv., 
xxxv. 29; comp. čb. xlix. 4, 5-7), who thereby forfeit 
the birthright. Success in war, booty (under the 
figure of the lion’s prey), the hegemony, at least for 
a time, among the clans of Israel, and residence in a 
rich vine-growing and pastoral country are prom- 
ised to his descendants (2b. xlix. 8-12). 

According to Gen. xxxviii., he married the daugh- 
ter of the Canaanite Shuah, by whom he had three 
sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. Er married Tamar, 
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but died childless. According to custom his widow 
was given in marriage to his brother Onan, who 
was slain for misconduct; and she was then prom- 
ised to the third son, Shelah. This promise not 


having been fulfilled, she resorted to stratagem, and. 


became by Judah the mother of Pharez and Zarah. 
Pharez was ancestor of the royal house of David 
(Ruth iv. 12, 18-22; I Chron. ii. 3-16). 

E. G. II. J. F. M. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Judah was born 
on the fifteenth day of the third month (Siwan), 
in the year of the Creation 2195, and died, at the age 
of 119, eighteen years before Levi (Book of J ubilees, 
xxviii. 15, for the date of birth only; Seder ‘Olam 
Zuta; Midr. Tadshe, in Epstein, * Mi-Kadmoniy yot 
ha-Yehudim," Supplement, p. xxiii; “Seder ha- 
Dorot,” i. 47; comp. Test. Patr., Judah, 19). In 
the *Sefer ha-Yashar," section * Shemot," p. 104b 
(Leghorn, 1870), however, it is said that Judah died 
at the age of 129, eighty-six years after he went to 
Egypt. 

Judah's name is interpreted as a combination of 
“Vuwit” (given asa reward for his publieconfession, 
Gen. xxxviii. 26) with the letter * dalet," the numer- 

ical value of which is 4, Judah being 
His Name. the fourth son of Jacob (Sotah 10b; 

Yalk., Gen. 159). With reference to I 
Chron. v. 2, Judah is represented by the Rabbis as 
chief over his brothers, who obeyed him and who 
did nothing without his approval; he is styled “the 
king" (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 16; Test. Patr., Judah, 1). 
He is therefore held responsible by the Rabbis for 
the deception that his brothers practised upon their 
father by sending to him Joseph's coat dipped in 
the blood of a kid (Gen. xxxvii. 81-82). Judah was 
punished for it in a similar manner, Tamar sending 
to him his pledge, saying, *Discern, I pray thee, 
whose are these" (db. xxxviii. 25; Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 
19, Ixxxv. 129). The death of his wife and his two 
sons (Gen. xxxviii. 7-12) is also considered by Tan- 
huma (Tan., Wayiggash, 10) as a divine retribution 
for the suffering which he caused his father by sell- 
ing Joseph. According to Gen. R. xev. 1 and Tan., 
l.c., Jacob suspected Judah of having killed Joseph; 
Tanhuma even adds that it was Judah himself who 
brought Joseph’s coat to Jacob. Judah’s attempt 
to rescue Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 26) is considered in- 
sufficient; for, as he was the chief, he should have 
brought Joseph on his shoulders to his father (Gen. 
R. Ixxxv. 4). His brothers, on seeing their father’s 
grief, deposed Judah and excommunicated him, 
saying: “If he, our chief, had ordered us to bring 
Joseph home, we would have done so” (Ex. R. xlii. 
2; Tan., Wayesheb, 12). Judah atoned for that 
fault by confessing that it was he who had given 
Tamar the pledge; and he was rewarded for that 
confession by a share in the future world (Sotah 7b). 
“Bat Shua' " (Gen. xxxviii. 12), according to Jubi- 
lees, xxxiv. 20, was thename of Judah’s wife, while 
in “Sefer ha-Yashar" (section * Wayesheb") her 
name is given as “‘Illit.” Judah was the first to in- 
stitute the levirate marriage (Gen. R. 1xxxv. 6). 

Judah is furthermore represented as a man of 
extraordinary physical strength. "When he shouted 
his voice was heard at a distance of 400 parasangs; 
wheu he became angry the hair of his chest became 


so stiff that it pierced his clothes; and when he took 
into his mouth lumps of iron he reduced them to 
dust (Gen. R. xciii. 6). According to others, blood 
flowed from his two bucklers (75. xciii. 7) He was 
a prominent figure in the wars between the Canaan- 
ites and his father's family after the latter had 
destroyed Shechem. These wars are alluded to by 
pseudo-Jonathan (on Gen. xlviii. 22) and in Midr. Wa- 
yissa'u (Jellinek, * B. H.” iii. 1-5), and are described 
at great length in “Sefer ha-Yashar," section “ Wa- 
yishlah ” (see also Jubilees, xxxiv. 1-9; 
Test. Patr., Judah, 8-7). Judah'sfirst 
remarkable exploit was the killing of 
Jashub, King of Tappuah. 'Thelatter, 
clad in iron armor, came riding on a horse and shoot- 
ing arrows with both hands. While still at a dis- 
tance of thirty cubits (according to Midr. Wayis- 
sa‘u, 1774 cubits) from him, Judah threw at Ja- 
shuba stone weighing sixty shekels, unhorsing him. 
Then in a hand-to-hand fight Judah killed his ad- 
versary. While he was stripping the armor from 
the body, he was assailed by nine of Jashub's com- 
panions, of whom he killed one and. put to flight 
the rest. Of Jashub's army he killed 1,000 men 


Judah 
as Hero. 


(comp. Test. Patr., J.c.), or, according to “Sefer ha- 


Yashar” (/.c.), forty-two men. Great exploits were 
performed by him at Hazarand Gaash, where he was 
the first to jump upon the wall and create havoc 
among the enemy. Midr. Wayissa‘u describes also 
the battle between the children of Jacob and those of 
Esau, in which the chief part was taken by Judah. 
When Judah interfered in behalf of Benjamin (Gen. 
xliv. 18-84), he at first had a heated discussion with 
Joseph, which is given at great length in the “Sefer 
ha-Yashaz" (section * Wayiggash,” agreeing in many 
points with Gen. R. xciii. 7). The following inci- 
dents may be mentioned: When Joseph retained 
Benjamin, Judah shouted so loudly that Hushim, 
the son of Dan, who was in Canaan at a distance of 
400 parasangs from him, heard his voice. Hushim 
came immediately to Egypt, and with Judah desired 
to destroy the land. In the “Sefer ha-Yashar" it is 
stated that Judah lifted a stone weighing 400 shek- 
els, threw it into the air, and finally ground it to 
dust with his foot. He then told Naphtali to count 
the districts of Egypt, and when the latter reported 
that there were twelve of them, he said to his broth- 
ers: *I take three for myself and let each one of 
you take one,and we shall destroy the whole of 
Egypt." It was this decision that induced Joseph 
to disclose himself to his brothers. 

Because Judah had pledged himself to bring Ben- 
jamin back to his father, saying, “If I bring him 
not unto thee, and set him before thee, then let me 
bear the blame for ever" (Gen. xliii. 9), his bones 
were rolled about without rest in the coffin during 
the forty years that the children of Israel wandered 
in the wilderness. Moses then prayed to God, argu- 
iug that Judah's confession had induced Reuben to 
confess his sin with Bilhah (Sotah 7b; B. K. 92a; 
Mak. 11b) Judah's name was engraved on the 
emerald in the high priest's breastplate (Num. R. 
ii. 6). 

The tribe of Judah had the preeminence over 
the other tribes in that Elisheba, the mother of all 
the priests; Othniel, the first judge; Bezaleel, the 
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builder of the Tabernacle; and Solomon, the builder 
of the First Temple; and all the pious kings were 
of the tribe of Judah, as will be the 


Preemi- Messiah (Yalk., Gen. 159). This dis- 
nence of tinction was given to the tribe of Judah 


as a reward for its zeal in glorifying 
God at the passage of the Red Sea. 
When the children of Israel were about to cross, à 
dispute arose among the tribes, cach desiring to be 
the first to enter the water. The tribe of Benjamin 
sprang in first, for which act the princes of Judah 
threw stones at it (Sotah 37a). In Ex. R. xxiv. 1 
it is stated, on the contrary, that the other tribes 
refused to enter the slimy bed of the sea until the 
tribe of Judah set them the example by plunging in. 
According to R. Judah, the Temple was erected on 
Judah's land—another reward to the tribe (Gen. R. 
xcix. 1); but a different opinion is that only the 
whole eastern side of the editice, including the court- 
yards and the altar, was on Judah’s ground, while 
the Temple proper was on land belonging to Benja- 
min (Yoma 12a; Zeb. 08b). The people of Judah 
are said to have been versed in the Law (*bene 
Torah"), because in the wilderness the tribe was 


piaced om the east. side of the camp Num. ii. 3). 


being thus near to Mosesand Aaron (Num. R. xvii. 
4). It seems that the soil of Judah's territory was 
remarkable for the excellent quality of its grain, one 
measure of Judean grain being worth five measures 
of that produced in Galilee (B. B. 122a). 

The reason given for the transportation into cap- 
tivity of the tribe of Judah is that it was a punish- 
ment for intemperance (Gen. R. xxxvi. 7). 

AES M. SEL. 

Critical View: It is very generally main- 
tained by recent criticism that Judah is simply the 
eponymous ancestor of the tribe of that name, and 
that the narrativein Genesis gives the history of the 
tribe in the form of personal history (see JUDAN, 
TRIBE OF). Itis worthy of note, however, that the 
thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis, which is held to 
give an account of the various clans which united 
to form the tribe, under the figure of the marriages, 
etc., of Judah and his sons, makes no mention of the 
Kenites and the Kenizzites (comp. Judges i. 12-15, 
16)  Itis hardly a suflicient answer to say that the 
Caleb or Kenizzite clan was distinct until the time 
of David (see I Sam. xxv. 8, xxx. 14); for, accord- 
ing to the commonly received view, Gen. xxxviii. 
belongs to J and was not written earlier than the 
ninth century n.c., by which time, in any case, these 
clans must have been incorporated with Judah. 

E. G. H. J. F. McC. 
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JUDAH, KINGDOM OF: Thelegitimate suc- 
cessor of the kingdom established by David was the 
smaller kingdom to the south, which remained true 
to Solomon's son Rehoboam. Although the first 
titular king of Judah, he was the third king to reign 
in Jerusalem. The possession of this great fortress 
rendered it possible to hold all the country to the 
south and the most valuable portion of Benjamin 
in the immediate north. More important than its 
strategic value was its prestige as the first great 
national center, the seat of a splendid court of the 
“thrones of justice,” and, above all, of the prescrip- 


tive worship of the God of Israel. Moreover, its 
territory, though small, was compact, homogeneous, 
and easily defended; and its country population, 
frugal, hardy, and unspoiled by con- 
Early Ad- tact with forcigners, was devotedly 
vantages. attached to the legitimate dynasty. 
Again, since all the most formidable in- 
vaders of Palestine came from the north, the rival 
kingdom became perforce its protector from spolia- 
tion and ruin. Thus it came to pass that, while 
northern Israel passed through frequent changes of 
dynasty, became a prey to many terrible invasions, 
and endured as a nation but a little more than two 
centuries, the kingdom of Judah was controlled 
by the “house of David” throughout its existence, 
which lasted for three and one-half centuries after 
the disruption. 

The history of the kingdom may best be divided 
with reference to its most decisive external rela- 
tions. The first period extends from Rehoboam to 
Jotham (934-735 n.c.); the second, from Ahaz to 
Josiah (735-608); the third, from Jehoahaz to Zede- 
kiah and the fail of Jerusalem (608-586). 

I. Strife between the two kingdoms followed in- 


evitably upon the separation. At first Judah, 


through the small standing army maintained by 
David and Solomon, was steadily successful. One 
victory especially, gained by Abijah 
Strife with (918) over Jeroboam, was made much 
Israel. of in the later traditions of the king- 
dom. But the next king, Asa (915), 
was so closely pressed by Baasha of Israel that he 
was forced to invoke the effective aid of the Ara- 
means of Damascus. Yet before the death of Asa 
a lasting friendship was made with Israel, now 
under the new and powerful dynasty of Omri (886). 
Henceforth Judah assumed its natural subordinate 
rôle till Israel was crushed by alien foes. From any 
other serious danger Judah was fora long time al- 
most entirely free. The raid of Shishak of Egypt 
(929) soon after the schism involved indeed the sub- 
mission of Jerusalem; but it was quickly over and 
left no permanent results. tos 
In the prolonged wars waged by the Arameans of 
Damascus and Mesha of Moab against northern 
Israel the Southern Kingdom took no direct share 
beyond sending aid to the sister kingdom. Thus 
Jehoshaphat (879), the son of Asa, fought side by 
side with Ahab of Israel in the fateful battle of 
Ramoth in Gilead (858).  Jehoshaphat further 
strengthened the alliance by marrying his son Jeho- 
| ram to Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab 


Alliance andthe Phenician Jezebel. Oneinju- 
with rious effect of this union was the in- 
Israel. troduction of the evil cult of the Tyr- 


ian Baal from Samariainto Jerusalem. 
When Jehu rose against Joram of Israel and put him 
to death (842), Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram, then 
visiting his uncle in Jezreel, also fell a victim to the 
fury of the usurper. 'The consequence was that 
Athaliah undertook to govern in Jerusalem. 

The reign of this foreign queen with her odious 
cult was tolerated for only six years, when the 
priests of Yawn placed upon the throne Jehoash, 
the youthful son of Ahaziah (836). His reign was 
chiefly marked by a purification of the Temple serv- 
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ices. Under his son and successor, Amaziah, Judah 
began a career of development and prosperity which 
finally made it one of the leading kingdoms of the 
West-land. An essential factor in this achievement 
was the reconquest of Edom, which had been lost 
to Judah under Jehoram. This secured a share of 
the ^verland traffic of western Arabia, as well as the 
con. ol of the Red Sea trade from the Gulf of 
Akaba. Amaziah’s successes led him foolishly to 
provoke to war Joash, King of Israel. "The result 
was the defeat and capture of Amaziah and the sub- 
mission of Jerusalem, which, however, was released 
upon the surrender of the treasures of the Temple 
and of the royal palace (e. 790). 

With Uzziah (Azariah; sole ruler 769) the pros- 
perity of Judah was renewed and brought to its 
greatest height. Asa powerful rulerand statesman 
he was the only true successor of King David. His 
kingdom was extended beyond precedent, embracing 

much of the Philistine country, and 

Era of for atime even holding the suzerainty 
Expansion. of Moab. In fortifications and stand- 

ing armies as well as in the develop- 
ment of all the natural resources of his country, he 


xvas a successful ixmitator of the great Assyrian 


monarchs. Jotham (sole ruler 738?) continued the 
vigorous régime of his father. 

It should be noted that the expansion of Judah 
was coincident with the equally remarkable recuper- 
ation of northern Israel after the long and exhaust- 
ing Syrian wars. The temporary prosperity of both 
kingdoms was chiefly due to the opportunities of 
development afforded by the decline of Damascus. 
Judah as well as Israel had suffered from the aggres- 
sion of this powerful Aramean state; for in the early 
days of Jehoash (v. 835), Hazael of Damascus had 
ravaged the whole country up to the city of Jeru- 
salem, which opened its gates to him and yielded up 
its spoil. 

II. A decisive change took place with the acces- 
sion of Ahaz, son of Jotham (795). The determin- 
ing political factor was now the great Assyrian em- 
pire, reorganized under Tiglath-pileser IIT. (Pul). 
To resist his expected invasion Pekah, King of 
Israel, made alliance with Rezin of Damascus. 

Ahaz refused to join the league, and, 
Vassalage when threatened with coercion by the 
to allies, called in the help of the invader. 

Assyria. The northern half of Israel was an- 

nexed by the Assyrians; and Damas- 
cus fared still worse. Judah was reprieved; but it 
became a vassal state of Assyria. 

Hezekiah, son of Ahaz (719), prospered as long as 
he deferred to the prophet Isaiah with his wise 
policy of “quietness and confidence” in Yawn. 
But in 701 he joined in a wide-spread insurrection 
against Assyria, with the result that the whole of 
Judah was devastated by the Assyrian king Sen- 
nacherib, many of its people were deported, and 
Jerusalem itself was spared only after a plague had 
broken out in the army of the invader. This na- 
tional discipline favored the religious reforms of 
Isaiah: but Hezekiah died in comparative youth; 
and the reign of his son and successor, Manasseh 
(690), was marked by degeneracy in faith, worship, 
and morals, 


Judah was still the vassal of Assyria; | 


and the prestige of the sovereign state had potent 
influence in the religious as well as in the political 
sphere. An attempted insurrection in the latter 
part of the reign of Manasseh was speedily crushed ; 
and Judah bore until the downfall of Assyria the 
yoke to which Ahaz had offered submission. The 
brief reign of Amon (641) showed no improvement 
upon that of his father, Manasseh. 

Under the youthful Josiah (639) the reforming 
priestly party gained the upper hand. The law 
of Moses was promulgated, and gross 
abominations in religion and morals 
were sternly put down (621). but 
this promising career was soon cut 
short. Necho II., at the head of the 
revived native monarchy of Egypt, 
was now aiming to replace Assyria in the dominion 
of western Asia. He passed through Palestine with 
an invading force in 608; and Josiah, offering battle 
to him at Megiddo, was defeated and slain. 

III. At Jerusalem Jehoahaz, second son of Josiah, 
was put upon the throne, but after three months 
was dethroned by Necho and exiled to Egypt. He 
was replaced by Josiah’s eldest son, Eliakim, whose 
mame was changed by Necho to 4 Jehoiakim ” to in- 
dicate his change of allegiance. Judah’s vassalage 
to Egypt was, however, very brief. In 607 Nine- 
veh was taken and destroyed by the Medes. The 
whole of the low countries westward to the Mediter- 
ranean fell to the ally of the Medes, the new Baby- 
lonian monarchy. The Chaldean Nebuchadnezzar 
shattered the power of Egypt at Carchemish in 604; 
Syria and Palestine were soon cleared of the Egyp- 
tians; and Jehoiakim became a Babylonian sub- 
ject. 

The prophet Jeremiah counseled continued sub- 
mission; but in 598 Jehoiakim rebelled. Jerusalem 
was invested; and before the siege had well begun 
the unhappy king died. His son Jehoiachin (597) 
held out for three months, and then surrendered at 
discretion. He and his chief men, with the flower 
of the kingdom, were deported. Most of the cap- 
tives, with the prophet Ezekiel, were placed in an 
agricultural colony by the canal Chebar in central 
Babylonia. 

Over the crippled and enfeebled kingdom was 
placed Zedekiah, the third son of Josiah. Again 
symptoms of discontent appeared, fomented by 
Egyptian intrigues. Again Jeremiah interposed 
with remonstrance, protest, and invective; and yet 

again the deluded Judahites rebelled. 

Fall of In Jan., 587, the Chaldean army ap- 
Jerusalem. peared before Jerusalem. Thistime a 

more desperate resistance was offered. 
Promises of help from Egypt could not be fulfilled. 
The city was taken (July, 586); the leaders of the 
rebellion were put to death; and Zedekiah himself 
was carried, a blinded captive, with the greater por- 
tion of his subjects, to Babylon. All valuable prop- 
erty was taken away as spoil; and the Temple and 
city were destroyed by fire. This was the end of 
the royal house of David, though not the end of 
Jewish nationality. 


Reforma- 
tion ; 
Vassalage 
to Egypt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See ISRAEL and the articles on the several 


kings of Judah. 
E. G. H. J. F. McC. 
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JUDAH, TRIBE OF.—Biblical Data: The 
tribe of Judah is said to,have been descended from 
the patriarch Judah, the fourth son of Jacob and 
Leah (Gen. xxix. 35). In the Book of Numbers it 
is represented as sharing with the other tribes, with- 
out distinctive fortunes, the experiences of the 
Exodus and of the sojourn in the wilderness. The 
clans which then composed the tribe are said to have 
been the Shelanites, Perizzites, Zerahites, Hezronites, 
and Hamulites (Num. xxvi. 19-22). In Josh. xv. 
Judah is said to have received a large inheritance 
which stretched right across the land from Jericho 
westward to the Mediterranean and from Jerusalem 
southward to the desert. The territory is said to 

have extended south as far as Kadesh- 
Territory  barnea (verse 3), which lay about fifty 
of Judah. miles south of Beer-sheba (see Trum- 
bull “Kadesh Barnea,” New York, 
1884), and west as faras Gaza, Ashdod, and Ekron 
(verses 42-47). From the Book of Judges (i. 16) it 
is learned that the Kenites united with Judah so 
as to become, probably, a clan of the tribe. To these 
clans the two Kenizzite clans of Caleb and Othnicl 
appear to have been added (dd. i. 12-15, 20; Josh. 
xiv. 6-15, xv. 18-19). Closely connected with Caleb 
was Jerahmeel, who is said to have been Caleb’s 
brother (I Chron. ii, 42), In I Sam. xxvii. 10, xxx. 
29, the Jerahmeelites appear to be a part of the tribe 
of Judah; they are therefore to be regarded as an- 
other clan of the tribe. 

After the settlement in Canaan, Judah seems to 
have stood apart from the other tribes. It is not 
mentioned in the song of Deborah (Judges v.); and 
in the accounts of the kingdom of Saul it is regu- 
larly reckoned separately from the other tribes 
(comp. I Sam. xi. 8, xvii. 52, xviii. 16). Upon the 
death of Saul, David erected the tribe of Judah 
into a separate kingdom (II Sam. ii. 1 et seq.). As 
the house of Saul under the weak Ish-bosheth main- 
tained its supremacy over the remaining tribes but 
seven and one-half years, Judah was after that time 
reunited to Israel under her own king, David. This 
union continued for eighty years, through the reigns 
of David and Solomon. For the further history 
of the tribe see JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. 

— —Critical View: Possibly the tribe of Judah is 
mentioned in the El-Amarna tablets (comp. Jastrow 
in “Jour. Bib. Lit." xii. 61 e£ seg.); but, if so, the 
reference is too obscure to increase present knowl- 
edge. In the judgment of crities the stories of the 
patriarch Judah are not real biography, but are nar- 
ratives of an eponymous hero, or portions of the 
history of the tribe. "These being taken in this way, 
it is gathered that the clan of Judah was at first 
weaker than the clans of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi; 
that when Judah entered Palestine it first gained a 
foothold at Adullam and Timnah (Gen. xxxviii. 1, 
12), places which were probably on the eastern side of 
theJudeanridge. This Timnah is not to be confused 
with the Timnah of the Shephelah (Judges xiv. 1). 
An alliance was soon made with the clans of the 
Perizzites and Zerahites, who had the palm-tree for 
their totem, and were therefore said to be children 
of Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 18-30). Later the Kenizzite 
clans of Caleb and Othniel were amalgamated with 
the tribe. These clans were, perhaps, of Edomitish 
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origin, since Kenaz is counted among the descend- 
ants of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11) These two clans 
occupied the region around Hebron, 
Joined by Carmel, and Kirjath-sepher, or Debir. 
"Clan of Gradually the Jerahmeelites were also 
Caleb. incorporated in the tribe of Juduh. 
Their habitat appears to have been in 
the Negeb (I Sam. xxvii. 10), and as Jerahmeel is 
said to be Caleb's brother, perhaps they also were 
of Edomitish origin. A branch of the Kenites 
from the Sinaitic peninsula added another element 
to Judah's complex character (see IKENITES) This 
large admixture of foreign blood in the tribe of 
Judah is probably the reason why the Judahites were 
so loosely connected with the other tribes of Israel. 
A consciousness existed on both sides that Judah 
stood apart in origin and in sentiment. 

The prophets of Judah framed the Deuteronomic 
law which led to Josiah’s reform. ‘This reform ac- 
centuated the uniqueness of Israel’s religion; and it 
was this that held the inhabitants of the Judean king- 
dom together in exile, that revived their state, and 
that made them the world’s teachers of monotheism. 
But the inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom were 
absorbed by the people among whom they were scat- 
tered, because their religion lacked this uniqueness. 
It was this uniqueness, furthermore, which caused 
the name of the tribe of Judah to be perpetuated in 
one of the great religions of the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, i. 157-160, 
Berlin, 1889; Luther, in Stade's Zeitschrift, xxi. 55-60; Bar- 
ton, Semitic Origins, pp. 271-286, New York, 1902. On the 
history of the kingdom of Judah, see the histories of Israel, 
by Stade, Wellhausen, Kittel, H. P. Smith, etc. 

G. A. B. 


E.G. H, 

JUDAH. (Coadjutor of Josephus): The Xan- 
hedrin of Jerusalem commissioned Judah and Jo- 
ezar to assist Josephus (66 c.m.) in pacifying the 
people and inducing them to lay down their arms. 
Josephus at first calls them noble men (“ Vita,” $ 7), 
but afterward remarks maliciously that, being 
priests, they had in their possession much money 
from the tithes given them. The envoys wished to 
return home, probably because they perceived Jo- 
sephus’ duplicity, but he persuaded them to remain 
(“ Vita,” & 19). He accused them of taking no 
thought for the future, and of accepting bribes from 
John of Giscala for permission to seize the grain 
in the imperial granaries in Galilee (* Vita," $ 18); 
in other words, they sided with the patriot John. 
Josephus finally was obliged to send his colleagues 
back to Jerusalem (“ Vita,” & 14). 

G. S. Kr. 

JUDAH (Jewish Prince): Son of Simeon 
Tharsi. When Antiochus VII., Sidetes, sent his gen- 
eral Cendebzeus against Simeon, the latter, too old for 
war, gave the command to his two sons Judah and 
John, who valiantly executed the commission. After 
ashort stay at Modin, theirancient family seat, they 
met the large army of the Syrians in the piain of 
Jabneh, defeated them, and pursued them as far as 
Azotus, inflicting a loss of 2,000 men. Judah was 
wounded, and John, who subsequently became 
ruler, led the army back alone to his father (c. 197 
B.C.: I Macc. xvi. 1-10; Josephus, “ Ant." xiii. 7, S 3, 
where his name is not given) When Simeon was 
murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, his two sons 
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Mattathias and Judah were also killed (185 B.c.; I 
Macc. xvi. 11-17). "This passage seems to indicate 
that Judah was the second son, and was probably 
named after his great-uncle Judas Maccabeus; hence 
it must be assumed that he was born after 161 B.C. 
and was about twenty-five years of age at the time 
of his death. 
G. S. Kr. 


JUDAH (‘*‘Rabbi Mor”): Chief rabbi of the 
Jews in Portugal and treasurer of King Don Diniz, 
with whom he enjoyed great favor; died before 1804. 
He was very wealthy; in 1298 he lent 6,000 livres to 
Don Raimund de Cardona for the purchase of the 
city of Mourão. A document dated Oct. 2, 1308, 
bears the signature “En Judaz Arraby a vij." He 
was succeeded in office by his son Don Guedelha 
(Gedaliah), who was also treasurer of the queen 
mother Donna Brites; the high favor he enjoyed with 
the king was used in the interests of his coreligionists. 
The king presented him with two towers at Beja to 
supply him with the building material for his houses. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brandão, Monarchia Lusitana, v. 265, vi. 

26; Ribeiro, Dissertacioés, iii. 2, 19; Kayserling, Gesch. der 

Juden in Portugal, pp. 19 et seq.: J. Mendes dos Remedios, 


Os J'udeus em Portugal, pp. 189 et seq.; Rios, Hist. ii. 39. 
G. M. K. 


JUDAH (known also as Thesoureiro Mor 
Judah): Treasurer to Ferdinand, Kiug of Portu- 
gal; appointed in 1978. After the king's death he 
became the favorite of his queen, Leonora de Mene- 
yes, whom he accompanied as a page when she was 
obliged to flee from the infuriated populace of Lis- 
bon. The deposed queen requested her son-in-law 
John I. of Castile, who had made war upon Portu- 
gal, to bestow the chief rabbinate of Castile (not of 
Portugal, as Grütz says) upon Judah; John, how- 
ever, at the instance of his young wife, Beatrice, 
gave the oflice to Judah's rival, David Negro- 
Yahya. Thereupon the crafty Leonora hired a 
count to kill her daughter’s husband, then besieging 
Coimbra. But the plot failed; the king was in- 
formed of it by David Negro, of his suite, who had 
been warned by a Franciscan monk. Leonora, Ju- 
dah, and a maid who was in the conspiracy were 
immediately arrested. Brought before the king, 
Judah disclosed everything in presence of Queen 
Beatrice, David Negro, and a notary, and repeated 
his confession before Leonora. The last-named was 
banished to Tordesillas; Judah, whose wife was the 
sister of a wealthy man by the name of David Al- 
guadez, arelative of Meir Alguadez, was condemned 
to death, but was pardoned at the intercession of 
David Negro. He fled to Castile, accompanied by 
Judah and Moses Nahum, his tax-collectors. His 
treasures were given by John I. of Portugal to Gon- 
calo Rodriguez de Abreu, and his houses and other 
possessions to the widow of the brave king Pereira. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brandão, Monarchia, Lusitana, viii. 509, 581 ; 
Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, pp. 26, 32 et seq.; 
J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em Portugal, i. 168 et 
Seq.; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 49-51 et seq. 

G. M. K. 
JUDAH or JUDA (American Family): Fam- 

ily members of which settled in Newport, R. IL, 

New York, Charleston, Richmond, Philadelphia, 

Montreal, Jamaica, and Surinam. The following is 

an alphabetical list of those known to have lived in 
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America (the * Publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Society ” are cited as * Publ.”): 

Abigail Judah, born 1742; died 1819 at Rich- 
mond, Va. (“ Publ.” vi 111); Abraham Judah, 
son of Hillel Judah; born July 15, 1774 (db. xi. 155); 
Andrew Judah, mentioned in the “South Caro- 
lina Gazette,” Dec. 31, 1764, as “a physician from 
London” (see B. Elzas, “Jews of South Carolina,” 
ii. 12, Charleston, 1903); Andrew Judah, of In- 
diana; served in the Civil war (S. Wolf, “The 
American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen," p. 
412); Anna Judah, daughter of Naphtali Judah; 
died in New York 1822 (“ Publ.” iv. 208); Baran 
Judah, enrolled in the New York militia company 
in 1738 (7d. ii. 92). 

Baruch Judah: Mentioned under date of Jan. 
10, 1715-16, as one of the freemen of New York (7d. 
vi. 101); one of the signers of a petition addressed 
tothe mayor and board of aldermen in New York 
praying permission to use ground purchased for a 
cemetery, Aug. 28, 1728 (comp. 2b. iv. 196; vi. 127, 
131). A Baruch Judah is also mentioned as one 
of the electors at a congregational meeting of the 
Spanish-Portuguese synagogue in New York. He 
died: Jan. 12, 1774, aged 95 years (comp. čb. xi. 
104) Another Baruch Judah was one of the char- 
ter members of Congregation Beth Shalome, Rich- 
mond, Va. (comp. čb. iv. 21, xi. 72), cited in its 
minute-book, 1791; was born June 21, 1768; died in 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 26, 1830 (comp. 2b. xi. 154). 
Mrs. Baruch Judah was a member of that congrega- 
tion in 1884 (75. iv. 23). 

B. H. Judah was librarian of the Richmond 
Library Company (comp. 25. xi. 73). 

Benjamin S. Judah: One of the most promi- 
nent merchants of New York in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; & founder of the New York Tontine in 1786. 
He was an active member of Congregation Shearith 
Israel in that city. His signature is affixed to an 
official document, dated Iyyae 20, 5551 = 1791 
(* Publ.” ii. 51; iii. 120; vi. 180, 181), and toa petition 
addressed to the legislature, Feb. 18, 1789, to have 
Vermont admitted as a separate state into the Union 
(comp. čb. xi. 96, 97). 

David Judah: Member of Capt. Gregory's 
Company in the Connecticut Line in 1776 (25. xi. 92). 

Emanuel Judah: Romantic actor of wide range; 
born in New York, where he made his début in 
1828 in melodrama and light comedy. His person 
and talents are described by Daly (“Settlement of 
the Jews in North America,” 2d ed., pp. 108-104, 
New York, 1893). He was drowned in the Gulf of 
Mexico in 1889 (Brown, “Hist. of the American 
Stage”; H. P. Phelps, “ Players of a Century ”). 

Gershom Seixas Judah, one of the charter mem- 
bers of Congregation Beth Shalome, Richmond, 
Va., mentioned in 1791; born Oct. 12, 1767 (“ Publ.” 
iv. 21, xi. 155); Hillel or Hilliard Judah, son 
of Baruch Judah and Sarah Hilbert; married in 
1759 Abigail (daughter of Isaac Mendez Seixas and 
Rachel Levy), who bore him nine children. Their 
names are given in “ Publ.” xi. 154-155, where full 
data are furnished (comp. čb. iv. 202, 211). Mrs. 
Hillel Judah died in Richmond, Va., Sept. 1, 1819, 
aged 77 years; H. Judah was enrolled in the 90th 
Indiana Infantry during the Civil war (Wolf, l.c. p. 
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178); Isaac Judah, no doubt the same as Isaac H. 
Judah, officially connected with the congregations 
Shearith Israel in New York and Beth Ahaba in 
Richmond (comp. “Publ.” iij. 120; iv. 21, 22; vi. 
181; xi, 154; E. Calish, “ Hist. of Congregation Beth 
Ahaba, Richmond, Va., 1841-1901,” p. 8, Richmond, 
1901), was born July 10, 1761 (“ Publ.” xi. 154); 
Israel Judah, served in Company F, 31st Indiana 
Infantry, during the Civil war (Wolf, /.c. p. 178); 
Jacob Judah, mentioned in 1658 as one of the early 
settlers at Newport, R. I. (* Publ.” vi. 67); Jacob 
Judah, cited as one of the members of the Jewish 
congregation in Charleston, S. ©., c. 1800 (B. Elzas, 
* Hist. of Congregation Beth Elohim, Charleston, 
S. C., 1800-1810," p. 4, Charleston, 1902), was son of 
Hillel Judah, and born May 4, 1765; Jacob Samuel 
Judah, of Philadelphia; died June 20, 1788 (“ Publ.” 
vi. 108); Joseph Judah, one of the earliest settlers 
in Newport, 1658 (čb. vi. 67); Manuel Judah, one 
of the charter members of Congregation Beth 
Shalome, Richmond, in 1791; born July 15, 1769; 
died in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 8, 1884 (ib. xi. 155; 
see also 70. iv. 21, 208); Michael Judah figures 
as a litigant in early Connecticut records, c.a. 
1763. In 1777 he pctitioned the Council of Safety 
for leave to forward mercantile supplies from Rock 
Hill to Norwalk, Conn. (comp. čb. xi. 90, 93); Moses 
Judah, mentioned, under date of 1768, as a merchant 
and one of the freemen of New York (zd. vi. 102); 
he was one of the signers of a petition to Congress, 
dated Philadelphia, Sept., 1779 (čb. iii. 149); Naph- 
tali Judah, one of the trustees of Congregation 
Shearith Israel, New York, e. 1805 (2b. vi. 182); 
Rebecca Judah, daughter of Hillel Judah and 
Abigail Seixas; married May 31, 1809 (čb. iv. 211). 

SamuelJudah: New York patriot, son of Daruch 
Judah, was born in New York Aug. 19, 1728; mar- 
ried, Kislew 29, 1759, Jessie, daughter of Alexander 
Jonas, of London (died in New York, May 29, 1818, 
aged 82 years). He was one of the signers of the 
decision to enforce the non-importation agreement 
against England in 1770; he died in Philadelphia 
Oct. 19, 1781, aged 53, the father of twelve children 
(Wolf, Le. p. 34; “Publ.” iv. 89; v. 205; vi. 102, 
108); Samuel Judah, of Montreal, Canada; sym- 
pathizer with the American cause in the Revolu- 
tionary war (“Publ.” iv. 224); Samuel Judah, 
served in Company K, 20th Indiana Infantry, dur- 
ing the Civil war (Wolf, l.e. p. 178). 

Samuel B. H. Judah: Dramatist and author; 
son of Benjamin S. Judah; born in New York 1799. 
In 1820 he wrote a melodrama, “ The Mountain Tor- 
rent," produced in the same year with fair success. 
In 1822 he wrote another, “The Rose of Arragon,” 
received with much favor. Subsequently he wrote 
*'The Tale of Lexington" and *Gotham and the 
Gothamites; a Medley," produced in 1828. The 
latter is a versified satire directed against more than 
a hundred prominent citizens of New York, and is 
spoken of as "defamatory" by Daly, who gives an 
admirable critique of it in his sketch of the author 
(Daly, Le. pp. 189-145). Judah was indicted for 
libel, and, together with his publisher, was ar- 
rested. Unable to pay the fine imposed, he was 
sent to prison; but, owing to illness, he was soon 
pardoned by the governor and discharged. Subse- 


quently he became an attorney and counselor of the 
supreme court. His character and personality are 
described by Daly, who knew him. W. Dunlap, in 
his “ Hist. of the American Theatre ” (p. 409, New 
York, 1832), mentions another of Judah’s plays, 
entitled *Odofriede" (*Publ." vi. 114); and Daly 
(Lc. p. 145) says he wrote, besides, a work of fiction 
“of no particular merit." His plays had some 
voguein Philadelphia (H. S. Morais, “The Jews of 
Philadelphia," p. 378). His son, Emanuel Judah 
(see above), was an actor of merit. ` 

Thomas O. Judah, served in Company D, 117th 
Indiana Infantry, during the Civil war (Wolf, Le. p. 
178); Uriah Judah, mentioned among the earliest 
settlers in Montreal, Canada, in 1768 (“ Publ." i. 117). 

A person named Judah conducted the first school 
in Mobile, Alabama, c. 1820 (comp. “The Mobile 
Register," Oct. 3, 1822). 

The name *Juda" occurs in documents pertain- 
ing to the history of the Jews in Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana, in 1790. A. M. Juda was-the author of 
* Pour Open Letters on the Finances of Surinam," 
written in Dutch, and published in Amsterdam in 
1869-70. Another person bearing this name was an 
active abolitionist, and supported the antislavery 
movement in Jamaica, West Indies, in 1840. 

A. G. A. K. 


JUDAH (Russian Family): Family prominent 
in the communal life of Grodno and Lithuania during 
the greater part of the sixteenth century. Judah 
Bogdanovich, iis chief founder, was born about 
1475 and died at Grodno about 1546. His father, 
Bogdan, owned an estate in the district of Grodno 
prior to the expulsion of the Jews from Lithuania 
by ALEXANDER JAGELLON in 1495. Theirdeparture 
from the country was followed by the occupation of 
their real property by their Christian neighbors; and 
the Bogdan possessions were so appropriated. Judah 
probably returned to Grodno with the other exiles 
in 1508. He petitioned for the restoration to him of 
the estate. formerly owned by his father, and his 
claim was allowed and confirmed by the king. A 
few years later Judah was engaged in extensive 
business operations; and he became the farmer of 
the Grodno wax-taxes (1909). He probably is the 
* Judah of Grodno” referred to in the list of expenses 
incurred by the grand duchy of Lithuania for the 
years 1506-11, as having a claim of 12 kop groschen 
against the town secretary of Grodno for goods sold 
to him. His name is again mentioned in a docu- 
ment dated Nov. 11, 1528, wherein King Sigismund 
Jagellon orders payment to be made to Judah Bog- 
danovich and Lazar Chatzkovich, Jews of Grodno, 
for merchandise furnished by them. 

In 1525 Judah Bogdanovich was collector of taxes, 
and had extensive dealings with the local nobles, 
many of them being indebted to him. In 1582, ina 

royal document issued to Judah, au- 
Importance thorizing him to collect a debt, he is 


of Judah styled “merchant to the Queen Bona.” 
Bogdano- Attheinstance of Prince Andrei Vassi- 
vich. livich Polubenski the fifteen serving- 


men who had been transferred to 
Judah in payment of the debt were to be turned 
over to the prince, the latter undertaking to pay 
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to Judah the amount in question. At this time, 
Judah’s oldest son, Abraham (Avraam Igudich), 
is mentioned in connection with the claim. 

In the following year King Sigismund confirmed 
- by a decree (June 28, 1533) the findings of the court 
of rabbis (* doctorov zhidovskikh ”) held in Lublin, 
by which Judah’s son Pesah was honorably ac- 
quitted of the charge made against him by the Jew 
Yesko Shlomich of Biyelsk to the effect that Pesah 
had taken from him 13,000 kop groschen which he 
had failed to return. Some months later Judah and 
his son Agron (Aaron) were authorized to state 
©- under oath their claim against the nobleman Wilen- 
ski, who they alleged had borrowed of them 500 gold 
dueats and 1,009 kop groschen, and Wilenski was 
then ordered to pay them such claim. 

Several years later Judah's son Abraham had be- 
come à prominent merchant. His name frequently 
occurs in court documents (1539-41) relating to his 
attempts to collect debts of money, grain, wax, etc., 
due to him. 

Judah himself is mentioned frequently in legal 
documents of 1540-41. Thus on April 15, 1540, he 
was one of the three members of a court of citizens 
(the other two being Tatars) to pass on the claim of 
a certain Lukash against the Jewess Brenya; and on 
June 11, 1540, he was a member of another tribunal 
which had to consider an agreement made between 
a Jewess of Grodno, Stekhna Lyatzkova, and her 
stepson Moses Lyatzkovich. Further evidence of 
the esteem in which Judah Bogdanovich was held is 
furnished by a court document, dated Feb. 28, 1541, 
wherein he is accepted as a reliable witness. 

On Nov. 8, 1546, Abraham, Agron, and Moshko 
(Moses), the elder sons of Judah by his first wife, 
Maryama, came to an agreement with Govash, 
Ilya, and Shmoilo (Samuel), their brothers by 
Judah's second wife, Nehama, as to the division of 
the estate left by thcir late father. This estate, 
which was of great value, included gold, silver, 
houses, lands, and outstanding debts. Breach of 
the compact on either side was to be subject to a 
fine of 1,000 kop groschen. Judah had at least three 
other sons not mentioned in this document, namely, 
Pesah (mentioned above), Israel, and Bogdan; 
and to them should be added, perhaps, Nahman. 

Moshko Igudich appears as one of the three per- 
sons elected (May 22, 1549) by the community of 
Grodno to settle with the Christian merchants of 
the city the proportion of taxes to be paid by the 
Jewish community, and to come to an agreement 
with them as to other relations of the community 
with their Christian neighbors. About this time 
the Judah family antagonized a part of the Grodno 
community in connection with the appointment of 
arabbi. Complaints had evidently been made, since 
in a document dated Oct. 28, 1549, Queen Bona 

ordered Kimbar, the magistrate of 


Relations Grodno, to assemble the Jews of the 
with the city for the election of a rabbi who 
Grodno should have no family ties in Grodno. 

Commu- Incase of disagreement, the members 

nity. of the community not related to the 


Judah family were to be given the 
privilege of electing a rabbi of their own. The 
trouble was chiefly due to the determination of the 


Judah family to place the religious affairs of 
the community in charge of. their relative Morde- 
cai, who had married a daughter of Judah Bogda- 
novich. 

The decree of Queen Bona apparently failed to 
settle the matter; and the leaders of the opposition, 
Misan Chatzkovich and Isaac Israilovich, made re- 
newed complaints to the queen, who again ordered 
Misan Chatzkovich and his followers to elect a rabbi 
of their own, such rabbi to have the same privileges 
in spiritual matters as the person selected by the 
Judah family. 

On July 11, 1559, Moshko Igudich obtained a de- 
cree from King Sigismund relieving him from the 
payment of debts fora period of three years, be- 
cause of a misfortune that had befallen Moshko's son 
Isaac, woo had been robbed of a great amount of 
merchandise near the city of Shklov. 

A. local census of the Jewish householders in 
Grodno taken in 1560 gives the names of Agron, 
Abraham, Pesah, Moshko, and Israel Igudichi, be- 
sides those of Tobias, the son of Abraham, and 
Isaac, the son of Agron. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Akty Vilenskavo Centralnavo Arkhiva, 


No. 6771, p. 102; Akty Metriki Litvoskoi; Bershadski, 
Russko-Yevreiskt Arkhiv, i.-iii.; Regesty, i. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


JUDAH I.: Patriarch; redactor of the Mishnah; 
born about 185; died about 220. He was the first 
cf Hillel's successors to whose name the title of he- 
reditary dignity, “ha-Nasi” (= “the prince”), was 
added as a permanent epithet; and accordingly in 
traditional literature he is usually called * Rabbi 
Judah ha-Nasi.” Ina large portion of such litera- 
ture, however, and always in the Mishnah, he is 
simply called “ Rabbi,” the master par excellence. 
He is occasionally called “ Rabbenu ” (= “our mas- 
ter”; see Yeb. 45a; Men. 32b; comp. Abbahu’s sen- 
tence, Yer. Sanh. 80a). The epithet *ha-Kadosh" 
(= “the holy") was occasionally added to “ Rab- 
benu.” Twoof Judah’s prominent pupils, Rab and 
Levi, in speaking of him (Pes. 37b; Shab. 156a), add 
to the term “ Rabbi” the explanatory sentence, “ Who 
is this?” * Rabbenu ha-Kadosh” (Frankel, “ Darke 
ha-Mishnah,” p. 191, erroneously considers this as a 
later gloss). The epithet “holy” is justified by 
Judah’s singularly moral life (Shab. 118b; Yer. 
Meg. 74a; Sanh. 29c). It may have been borrowed 
from the terminology which was used by the in- 
habitants of the city of Sepphoris; for Jose b. 
Halafta also praises his colleague Meir asa holy and 
moral man (Yer. Ber. 5, below; comp. Gen. R. c., 
where the second term is missing) The epithet 
"holy" is by no means analogous to the epithet 
"divus," used to designate the Roman emperors 
(4 He-Haluz," ii. 98). It is likewise incorrect to in- 
terpret (as Levy, “Neuhebr. Worterb.” iv. 255) the 
sentence of Hiyya, a pupil of the patriarch, in Ket. 
108b to mean that the title “holy ” was not used 
after Rabbi’s death, for Hiyya intends what is 
repeated elsewhere in different words (Sotah, end), 
namely: “At Rabbi's death ‘humility and the fear 
ofsin' ceased." "The three virtues holiness, humil- 
ity, and the fear of sin occur in this sequence in the 
series of virtues enumerated by Phinehas b. Jair 
(Sotah ix., end, and parallel passages). 
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According to a statement handed down in Pales- 
tine (by Abba b. Kahana, Gen. R. lviii. ; Eccl. R. i. 10) 
and in Babylonia (Kid. 72b), Judah I. 
Birth was born on the same day on which 
and Akiba died a martyr's death. The 
Education. place of his birth is not known; nor is 
it recorded where his father, Simon b. 
Gamaliel IL, sought refuge with his family during 
the persecutions under Hadrian. On the restoration 
of order in Palestine, Usha became the seat of the 
academy and of its director; and here Judah spent 
his youth. It may be assumed that his father gave 
him about the same education that he himself had 
received, and that his studies included Greek (Sotah 
49b; comp. Bacher, “Ag. Tan." ii. 395); indeed, his 
knowledge of Greek fitted him for intercourse with 
the Roman authorities. He had a predilection for 
this language, saying that the Jews of Palestine 
who did not speak Hebrew should consider Greek 
as the language of the country, while Syriac 
(Aramaic) had no claim to that distinction (Sotah 
ib.) In Judah's house pure Hebrew seems to have 
been spoken; and the choice speech of the “maids 
of the house of Rabbi” became famous (Meg. 182; 
R. H. 26b; Naz. 8a; ‘Er, 58a). 

Judah devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
the traditional and of the written Jaw. In his 
youth he had close relations with most of the great 
pupils of Akiba; and as their pupil and in converse 
with other prominent men who gathered about his 
father at Usha and later at Shefar'am, he laid the 
foundations of that wide scholarship which enabled 
him to undertake his life-work, the redaction of the 
Mishnah. His teacher at Usha was Judah b. ‘Ilai, 
who was officially employed in the house of the 
patriarch as judge in religious and legal questions 
(Men. 104a; Sheb. 18a). In later years Judah was 
wont to tell how when a mere boy he read the roll 
of Esther at Usha in the presence of Judah b. ‘Ilai 
(Meg. 20a; Tosef., Meg. ii. 8). 

Judah felt especial reverence for Jose b. Halafta, 
that one of Akiba's pupils who had the most confi- 
dential relations with Simon b. Gamaliel. When, 
in later years, Judah raised objections to Jose’s 
opinions, he would say: “ We poor ones undertake 
to attack Jose, though our time compares with his 
as the profane with the holy!" (Yer. Git. 48b). 
Judah hands down a halakah by Josein Men. 14a. 

At Meron, in Galilee (called also 

His “Tekoa‘”; see Bacher, Ze. ii. 76), Ju- 
Teachers. dah was a pupil of Simeon b. Yobhai 
(*when we studied the Torah with 

Simeon b. Yohai at Tekoa'"; Tosef., ‘Er. vii. 6; 
Shab. 147b; comp. Yer. Shab. 12c). Judah also 
speaks of the time when he studied the Torah with 
Eleazar b. Shammua‘ (Er. 53a; Yeb. 84a; comp. 
Men. 18a). Judah did not study with Meir, evi- 
dently in consequence of the conflicts which had 
separated this famous pupil of Akiba from the house 
of the patriarch. Heregarded it as great good for- 
tune, however, to have beheld even Meir’s back, 
though he was not allowed to look him in the 
face, as one should regard one’s teacher according 
to Isa. xxx. 20 (‘Er. 18b; Yer. Bezah 68a, where an 
anachronistic anecdote is connected with this saying 
of Judah’s). Nathan the Babylonian, who also took 


a part in the conflict between Meir and the patriarch, 
was another of Judah’s teachers; and Judah con- 
fessed that once, in a fit of youthful ardor, he had . 
failed to treat Nathan with due reverence (B. B. 
131a; in different version Yer. Ket. 29a; B. B. 16a). 
In halakic as well as in haggadic tradition Judah's 
opinion is often opposed to Nathan’s. In the tradi- 
tion of the Palestinian schools (Yer. Shab. 12c; Yer. 
Pes. 87b) Judah b. Korshai, the halakic specialist 
mentioned as assistant to Simon b. Gamaliel (Hor. 
18b), is designated as Judah's real teacher. Jacob 
b. Hanina is also mentioned as one of Judah's 
teachers, and is said to have asked him to repeat 
halakic sentences (Sifre, Deut. 806). The R. Jacob 
whose patronymic is not given and in whose name 
Judah quotes halakic sentences is identical with 
one of these two tannaim (Git. 14b; comp. Tosef., 
‘Ab. Zarah, v. 4). In an enumeration of Judah's 
teachers his father, Simon b. Gamaliel, must not be 
omitted (B. M. 95b). In the halakic tradition the 
view of the son is often opposed to that of the father, 
the latter generally advocating the less rigorous 
application (see Frankel, £c. p. 184). Judah himself 
says (Er. 82a): ^ My opinion seems to me more cor- 
rect than that of my father”; and he then proceeds 
to give his reasons. Humility was a virtue ascribed 
to Judah, and he admired it greatly in his father, 
who openly recognized Simeon b. Yohai's superi- 
ority, thus displaying the same modesty as the Bene 
Bathyra when they gave way to Hillel, and as 
Jonathan when he voluntarily gave precedence to 
his friend David (B. M. 84b, 858). 

Nothing is known regarding thetime when Judah 
sueceeded his father as leader of the Palestinian 
Jews. According to a tradition (Mishnah Sotah, 
end), the country at tho time of Simon b. Gamaliel's 
death not only was devastated by a plague of locusts, 
but suffered many other hardships. It was for this 
reason, it may be assumed, that Judah, on begin- 
ning his public activity, transferred the seat of the 
patriarchate and of the academy to another place in 
Galilee, namely, Bet She‘arim. Here he officiated 
for a long time. During the last seventeen years 
of his life he lived at Sepphoris, which place ill 

health had induced him to select on 
His account of its high altitude and pure 
Academy air (Yer. Kil. 82b; Gen. R. xevi.; Ket. 
at Bet 103b) But it is with Bet She‘arim 
She‘arim. that the memory of his activity as di- 
rector of the academy and chief judge 
is principally associated: “To Bet She‘arim must. 
one go in order to obtain Rabbi's decision in legal 
matters,” says a tradition concerning the various 
seats of the directors of the academies (Sanh. 32b). 
The chronology of Judah’s activity is based entirely 
on assumption. The year of his death is deduced 
from the statement that his pupil Rab left Palestine 
for good not long before Judah’s death, in 530 of 
the Seleucidan era (hence 219; see “R. E. J.” xliv. 
45-61) He assumed the office of patriarch during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (e. 
165). Hence Judah, having been born about 195, 
became patriarch at the age of thirty, and died at 
the age of about cighty-five. 

It is diffieult to harmonize the many anecdotes, 

found in Talmudic and midrashic literature, relating 
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to Judah's intercourse with an emperor named An- 
toninus (see Jew. Encyc. i. 656) with the accounts 
of the various bearers of that name; and they there- 
fore can not be used in a historic account of Judah's 
life and activity. However, as Marcus Aurelius 
visited Palestine in 175, and Septimius Severus iu 
200, there is a historical basis for the statement that 
Judah came into personal relations with some one of 
the Antonines; the statement being supported by 
the anecdotes, although they may report more fic- 
tion than truth. In many of these narratives refer- 
ences to the emperor apply really to the imperial 
representatives in Palestine. The assumption that 
not Judah I., but his grandson, Judah IL, is the 
patriarch of the Antonine anecdotes (so Graetz) 
Seems untenable in view of the gen- 
His Patri- eralimpression made by the personal- 
archate. ity of the patriarch; the tradition 
doubtless refers to Judah I. The 
splendor surrounding Judah's position, a splendor 
such as no other incumbent of the same office en- 
joyed, was evidently due to the favor of the Roman 
rulers. Although the PalestinianJewshad to contend 
with serious difficulties, and were persecuted during 
the patriarch's tenure of office, covering more than 
fifty years, yet it was on the whole a period of peace 
and one favorable to the activity of the academy. 
Judah I., who united in himself all the qualifications 
for internal and external authority, was naturally 
the chief personage of this period, which was des- 
tined, in virtue of its importance, to close the epoch 
of the Tannaim, and to inaugurate definitely with 
Judah I.’s life-work the epoch of the Amoraim. 
Judah’s importance, which gave its distinctive im- 
press to this period, was characterized at an early 
date by the saying that since the time of Moses the 
Torah and greatness, 4.e., knowledge and rank, 
were united in no one to the same extent as in Ju- 
dah I. (Git. 59a; Sanh. 36a). . 

It is a curious fact, explainable by the nature of 
the sources, that only scattered data concerning 
Judah's official activity are to be found. These 
data refer to: the ordination of his pupils (Sanh. 5a, 
b): the recommendation of pupils for communal 
offices (Yeb. 105a; Yer. Yeb. 18a); orders relating 
to the announcement of the new moon (Yer. R. H. 
5Sa, above); amelioration of the law relating to the 
Sabbatical year (Sheb. vi. 4; Yer. Sheb. 87a; comp. 
Hul. 7a, b), and to decrees relating to tithes in the 
pagan frontier districts of Palestine (Yer. Dem. 22€; 
Hul. 6b). The last-named he was obliged to defend 
against the opposition of the members of the patri- 
archal family (Hul. 7c.) The ameliorations he in- 
tended for the fast of the Ninth of Ab were prevented 
by the college (Meg. 5b; Yer. Meg. 70c). Many 
religious and legal decisions are recorded as having 
been rendered by Judah together with his court, the 
college of scholars (Git. v. 6; Oh. xviii. 9; Tosef., 
Shab. iv. 16; see also Yeb. 79b, above; Kid. 71a). 

The authority of Judah's office was enhanced by 
his wealth, which is referred to in various traditions. 
In Babylon the hyperbolical statement was subse- 
quently made that Rabbi's equerry was more 
wealthy than King Sapor. The patriarch's house- 
hold was compared to that of the emperor (Ber. 
43a, 57b). In connection with a sentence by Simeon 


b. Yohai, Simeon b. Menasya praised Judah I. by 
Saying that he and Lis sons united in themselves 
beauty, power, wealth, wisdom, age, honor, and 
the blessings of children (Tosef., Sanh. xi. 8; Baraita 
Ab, vi. 8). During a famine Judah opened his gran- 
aries and distributed corn among the needy (B. B. 
8a). But he denied himself the pleasures procurable 
by wealth, saying: * Whoever chooses the delights 
of this world will be deprived of the delights of the 
next world; whoever renounces the former will re- 
ceive the latter” (Ab. R. N. xxviii). 

No definite statements regarding the redaction of 
the Mishnah, in virtue of which Judah became one 
of the most important personages of 
Jewish history, are to be found either in 
the Mishnah itself or in the remaining 
voluminous traditionalliterature. The 
Mishnah contains many of Judah’s 
own sentences, which are introduced 
by the words, “Rabbi says." The work was com- 
pleted, however, only after Judah's death, sentences 
by his son and successor, Gamaliel III., being in- 
cluded also (Ab. ii. 2-4). But no proofs are required 
to show that the Mishnah, aside from this final re- 
vision, is Judah's work. Both the Talmuds assume 
as a matter of course that Judah is the originator of 
the Mishnah—“ our Mishnah,” as it was called in 
Babylon—and the author of the explanations and 
discussions relating to its sentences. However, the 
Mishnah, like all the other literary documents of 
Jewish tradition, can not be ascribed to any one 
author in the general acceptance of that term; hence 
Judah is correctly called its redactor, and not its 
author. 'The Halakah, the most important branch 
of ancient Jewish traditional science, found its au- 
thoritative conclusion in Judah's Mishnah, which is 
based on the systematic division of the halakic mate- 
rial as formulated by Akiba; Judah following in his 
work the arrangement of the halakot as taught by 
Meir, Akiba's foremost pupil (Sanh. 862). Judah's 
work in the Mishnah appears both in what he inclu- 
ded and in what he rejected. The mass of tannaitic 
Halakah sentences still found in the Tosefta and in 
the baraitot of both Talmudim shows that Judah 
had no small task in selecting the material that he 
included in his work. Also the formulating of 
halakic maxims on controverted points required 
both his unusual technical knowledge and his un- 
disputed authority; and the fact that he did not in- 
variably lay down the rule, but always admitted 
divergent opinions and traditions both of the pre- 
Hadrianie time and, more especially, of Akiba's 
eminent pupils, evidences his circumspection and his 
consciousness of the limits imposed upon his author- 
ity by tradition and by its recognized representa- 
tives. For questions relating to the Mishnah, in- 
cluding the one whether Judah edited it orally or in 
writing, see MISHNAH. 

Among Judah's contemporaries in the early years 

of his activity were Eleazar b. Simeon, 
Contempo- Ishmael b. Jose, Jose b. Judah, and 
raries and Simeon b. Eleazar, the sons respective- 

Pupils. ly of Simeon b. Yohai, Jose b. Halafta, 

Judah b. ‘Ilai, and Eleazar b. Sham- 
mua‘; their relations to Judah are discussed in the 
articles under their respective names. The following 


His 
Redaction 
of the 
Mishnah. 


Judah I. 
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among his better-known contemporaries and pupils 
may be mentioned: Simon b. Manasseh, Phinehas b. 
Jair, Eleazar ha-Kappara and his son Bar Kappara, 
the Babylonian Hiyya, Simon b. Halafta, and Levi 
b. Sissi; Among his pupils who taught as the first 
generation of Amoraim after his death are: Hanina 
b. Hama and Hoshaiah in Palestine, Rab and Samuel 
in Babylon. 

Judah's motto (Ab. ii. 1) is divided into three 
parts. In the first he answers the question, what 
course a man should follow in life, with the words: 
“Let him so act that his deeds will be for his own 
glory [z.e., approved by his conscience] and praised 
by men ? (another answer by Judah to the same ques- 
tion is recorded in Baraita Tamid 98a). In the second 
part he remarks that the least commandment should 
be as rigorously observed as the greatest. In the 
third he says that the most effective preventive of 
sin is the consciousness “that there is above us an 
eye that sees, an ear that hears, and a book in which 
all the deeds of men are recorded.” His deep relig- 
ious feeling appears in his explanation of certain 
passages of Scripture—I Sam. xxviii. 15; Amos iv. 
18, v. 15; Zeph. ii. 3; Lam. iii, 29; Eccl. xii. 14— 
which reminded him of the divine judgment and of 
the uncertainty of acquittal, and made him weep 
(Yer. Hag. 77a; Lev. R. xxvi; Midr. Shemuel 
XXiv.). 

Judah was, indeed, easily moved to tears. Heex- 
claimed, sobbing, in reference to three different stories 
of martyrs whose deaths made them worthy of future 
life: *One man earns his world in an hour, while 
another requires many years” (Ab. Zarah 10b, 17a, 
18a; for a sentence by Judah on the ranking of the 
pious in the future world see Sifre, Deut. 47). He 
began to weep when Elisha b. Abuya's (Aher's) 
daughters, who were soliciting alms, reminded him 
of their father's learning (Yer. Hag. TYC; comp. 
Hag. 15b). And in a legend relating to his meeting 
with Phinehas b. Jair (Hul. 7b) he is represented as 
tearfully admiring the pious Phinehas' unswerving 
steadfastness, protected by a higher power. He 
was frequently interrupted by tears when explaining 
Lam. ii. 2 and illustrating the passage by stories of 
the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Temple (Lam. 
R. ii. 2; comp Yer. Ta‘an. 68d). Hiyya found him 
weeping during his last illness because death was 
about to deprive him of the opportunity of studying 
the Torah and of fulfilling the commandments (Ket. 
103b). The following story shows his delicacy of 
feeling. He said toa calf, which, while being led 
to the slaughtering-block, looked at him with tear- 
ful eyes, as if seeking protection: “Go; for thou 
hast been created for this purpose!” To this 
unkind attitude toward the suffering animal he 
ascribed his years of illness, which he bore with 
great resignation. Once, when his daughter was 
about to kill a small animal which was in her way, 
he said to her: “Let it live, child; for it is written 

(Ps. cxlv. 9): ‘His [the Lord's] tender 

His mercies are over all’” (B. M. 85a; 
Character. Gen. R. xxxiii.) His appreciation of 
animal life appears also in the prayer 

which he said when eating meat or eggs (Yer. Ber. 
10b): *Blessed be the Lord who has created many 
souls, in order to support by them the soul of every 


living being.” When wine seventy years old cured 
him of a protracted illness, he prayed: “Blessed be 
the Lord, who has given His world into the hands 
of guardians” (‘Ab. Zarah 40b). He privately re- 
cited daily the foliowing supplication on finishing 
the obligatory prayers (Ber. 6b; comp. Shab. 380b): 
“May it be Thy will, my God and the God of my 
fathers, to protect me against the impudent and 
against impudence, from bad men and bad compan- 
ions, from severe sentences and severe plaintiffs, 
whether a son of the covenant or not." In regard 
to the inclination to sin (* yezer ha-ra‘”) he said: “It 
is like a person facing punishment on account of rob- 
bery who accuses his traveling companion as an ac- 
complice, since he himself can no longer escape. This 
bad inclination reasons in the same way: ‘Since I 
am destined to destruction in the future world, I 
will cause man to be destroyed also’” (Ab. R. N. 
xvi) Itis not unlikely that Judah was the author 
of the parable of the blind and the Jame with which 
he is said to have illustrated in a conversation with 
Antoninus the judgment of the body and the soul 
after death (Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, 2; Sanh. 91a, 
b: see a similar parable by him in Eccl. R. v. 10). 
The impulse to sin is the topic of another conversa- 
tion between Judah and Antoninus (Gen. R. xxxiv. ; 
Sanh. 91b). Judah's sentence, *Let thy secret be 
known only to thyself; and do not tell thy neighbor 
anything which thou perceivest may not fitly be 
listened to? (Ab. R. N. xxviii) exhorts to self- 
knowledge and cireumspection. On one occasion, 
when at a mealhis pupils expressed their prefer- 
ence for soft tongue, he made this an opportunity to 
say, “May your tongues be soft in your mutual in- 
tercourse ? (/.e., “Speak gently without disputing”; 
Lev. R. xxxiii. beginning). The following sentence 
shows a deep insight into the social order: “The 
world needs both the perfumer and the tanner: but 
happy he who engages in the fragrant trade; and 
wo to him who engages in the vile-smelling trade! 
The world needs both the male and the female: 
but happy he who has male children; and wo to 
him who has female children ? (Pes. 65a; Kid. 82b; 
comp. Gen. R. xxvi) He praises the value .of 
work by saying that it protects both from gossip 
and from need (Ab. R. N., Recension B, xxi.). The 
administration of justice has taken its place beside 
the Decalogue (Ex. xx., XX1.); the order of the 
world depends on justice (A. V. “judgment,” Prov. 
xxix. 4); Zion is delivered by justice (Isa. i. 27); the 
pious are praised for their justice (Ps. evi. 8). 
Judah sums up the experiences of a long life spent 
in learning and in teaching in the confession, which 
also throws light upon his character, “I 
Sayings on have learned much from my masters, 
Study. more from my colleagues than from 
my masters, and more from my pu- 
pils than from all the others " (Mak. 10a; Tan., Ta‘an. 
7a). Judah indicates that one can also learn 
from a young teacher: *Do not look to the jug, 
but to its contents: many a new jug is full of 
old wine; and many an old jug does not even 
contain new wine? (Ab. iv. 20). He forbade his 
pupils to study on the public highway (probably 
in order to put a stop to abuses) basing his 
prohibition on his interpretation of Cant. vii. 2 
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(M. K. 16a, b); and he deduced from Prov. i. 20 the 
doctrine, * Whoever studies the Torah in secret will 
find publie renown through his scholarship ” (db.). 
He connected with Deut. xi. 12 the question; * Why 
isit written, ‘for whom the Eternal, thy God, cares’? 
Does not God care for all countries? 'The answer is: 
‘Scripture means to say that although God seems to 
care only for the land of Israel, yet for its sake He 
also cares for all other countries. God is similarly 
called the protector of Israel (Ps. cxxi. 6), although 
He protects all men (according to Job xii. 10), but 
only for the sake of Israel’ ” (Sifre, Deut. 38). Ac- 
cording to Joshua b. Levi, Judah interpreted Jer. 
xlix. 20 to mean that the Romans, the destroyers of 
the Temple, will in time be destroyed by the Per- 
sians (Yoma 10a). 

In Judah’s Bible exegesis those portions may be 
noted in which he undertakes to harmonize conflict- 
ing Biblical statements. Thus he harmonizes (Mek., 
Bo, 14) the contradictions between Gen. xv. 18 (“400 
years”) and verse 16 of the same chapter (“the 


Yitro, Bahodesh, 8); Num. ix. 28, x. 35 and 25. (Sifre, 
Num. 84); Deut. xiv. 18 and Lev. xi. 14 (Hul. 63b). 
The contradiction between Gen. i. 25 and verse 24 
of that chapter, in the latter of which passages 
among the creatures created on the sixth day is in- 
cluded as a fourth category the “living souls ”—a 
category not included in verse 25—Judah explains by 
saying that this expression designates the demons, 
for whom God did not create bodies because the 
Sabbath had come (Gen. R. vii., end). 

Noteworthy among the other numerous Scriptural 
interpretations which have been handed down in 
Judah's name are those in which he cleverly intro- 
duces etymological explanations, as of the follow- 
ing: Ex. xix. 8-9 (Shab. 87a); Lev. xxiii. 40 (Suk. 
35a); Num. xv. 38 (Sifre, Num. 115); II Sam. xvii. 
91 (Midr. Teh. to Ps. iii. 1); Joel i. 17 (Yer. Peah 
20b); Ps. Ixviii. 7 (Mek., Bo, 16). 

David did not really commit sin with Bath-sheba, 
but only intended to do so, according to.Judah's 

interpretation of the words * to do the 

Use of evil” (II Sam. xii. 9. Rab, Judah's 

Scripture. pupil, ascribes this apology for King 
David to Judah's desire to justify his 
ancestor (Shab. 56a). A sentence praising King 
Hezekiah (Hul. 6b) and an extenuating opinion of 
King Ahaz (Lev. R. xxxvi.) have also been handed 
downin Judah's name. Characteristic of Judah's 
appreciation of the Haggadah is his interpretation 
cf the word * wa-yagged ? (Ex. xix. 9) to the effect 
that the words of Moses attracted the hearts of his 
hearers, like the Haggadah (Shab. 87a). The anec- 
dote related in Cant. R. i. 16 (comp. Mek., Beshallah, 
Shirah, 9) indicates Judah's methods of attracting 
` his hearers’ attention in his discourses. 

Judah was especially fond of the Book of Psalms 
(see ‘Ab. Zarah 19a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. iii. 1). He 
paraphrased the wish expressed by David in Ps. 
xix. 14, “Let the words of my mouth... be 
acceptable in thy sight,” thus: “May the Psalms 
have been composed for the coming generations; 
may they be written down forthem; and may those 
that read them be rewarded like those that study 
halakic sentences ” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. i. 1). In refer- 
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ence to the Book of Job he said that it was impor- 
tant if only because it presented the sin and punish- 
ment of the generations of the Flood (Gen. R. xxvi., 
end). He proves from Ex. xvi. 35 that in the ar- 
rangement of the sections of the Torah there is no 
chronological order (Sifre, Num. 64). Referring to 
the prophetic books, he says: “ All the Prophets be- 
gin with denunciations and end with comfortings " 
(Midr. Teh. to Ps. iv. 8). Even the genealogical 
portions of the Book of Chronicles must be inter- 
preted (Ruth R. ii., beginning). It appears from a 
note in Pesik. R. xlvi. (ed. Friedmann, p. 187a) 
that there was a haggadic collection containing 
Judah's answers to exegetical questions. Among 
these questions may have been the one which 
Judah's son Simeon addressed to him (according to 
Midr. Teh. to Ps. exvii. 1). 
Judah's death is recorded in a touching account 
(Yer. Kil. 32b; Ket. 104a; Yer. Ket. 35a; Eccl. R. 
vii. 11, ix. 10). No one had the heart 
His Death. to announce the patriarch's demise to 
the anxious people of Sepphoris, until 
the clever Bar Kappara broke the news in a parable, 
saying: “The heavenly host and earth-born men 
held the tables of the covenant; then the heavenly 
host was victorious and seized the tables." Ju- 
dah's testamentary wishes, which referred to his 
successor and to his family as well as to his inter- 
ment, have likewise been handed down (/5.) In 
accordance with his express desire he was buried at 
Bet She'arim, where he had lived at one time and 
where he had long since prepared his tomb (Ket. 
103b, below); but, according to the work * Gelilot 
Erez Yisrael,” his tomb was shown at Sepphoris. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. D. T. ii. 440-450; Bacher, Ay. 
Tan. ii. 454-486: Büchler, R. Jehuda I. und die Städte 


Palidstina’s, in J. Q. R. xiii. 683-740; Moses Kunitz, Bet 
Rabhi, Vienna, 1805; and the bibliography to the article An- 


toninus. E 
S. S. W. B. 


JUDAH II.: Patriarch; son of Gamaliel IHI. and 
grandson of Judah I.; lived at Tiberias in the mid- 
dle of the third century. In the sources he is called 
“Judah,” “Judah Nesi’ah” (=“ha-Nasi”), and oc- 
casionally “Rabbi” like his grandfather; as Judah 
III. isalso designated as * Judah Nesi'ah," it is often 
difficult, sometimes impossible, to determine which 


one of these patriarchs is referred to. In halakic tradi- 


tion Judah IT. was especially known by three ordi- 
nances decreed by him and his academy; one of 
these ordinances referred to a reform of the divorce 
laws (Yer. Git. 48d; Git. 46b). Especially famous 
was the decree permitting the use of oil prepared by 
pagans, incorporated in the Mishnah with the same 
formula used in connection with decrees of Ju- 
dah I.—* Rabbi and his court permitted” (‘Ab. 
Zarah ii. 9; comp. Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah iv. 11). This 
ordinance, which abrogated an old law, was recog- 
nized as authoritative in Babylonia by Samuel and, 
subsequently, by Rab, who at first hesitated to ac- 
cept it (see Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 41d; ‘Ab. Zarah 37a). 
Simlai, the famous haggadist, endeavored to induce 
the patriarch to abrogate also the prohibition against 
using bread prepared by pagans. Judah, however, 
refused to do so, alleging that he did not wish his 
academy to be called the “loosing court” (‘Ab. 
Zarah 87a). Judah could not carry out his intention 


Judab II. 
Judah Aryeh 


of omitting the fast-day of the Ninth of Ab when it 
fell on the Sabbath (Yer. Meg. 70b; Meg. 2b). The 
patriareh was by no means regarded by his great 
contemporaries as their equal in scholarship, as ap- 
pears from a curious meeting between Yannai and 
Judah II. (see B. B. 111a, b; another version occurs 
in Yer. Sanh. 16a, where Johanan accompanies 
Yannai). 

Hoshaiah was in especially friendly relations with 
Judah (see Yer. Yeb. 9b; Yer. Bezah 60d, bottom; 
B. K. 19b; in another version Yer. B. K. 2d; Yer. 
Meg. 70d; Meg. Ta, b; in Pes. Sib, where Hoshaiah 
refutes an inimical opinion on hereties at the request 
of the patriarch, Judah I. is probably meant; see 
Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” i. 90). Together with 
Joshua b. Levi, Judah assisted at Lacdicea at the 
reception of a female proselyte into Judaism (Yer. 

Yeb. Sd) Jonathan b. Eleazar was 
Relations his companion at the baths of Gadara 
with (Yer. Kid. 64d) The relations be- 

Johanan. tween the patriarch and Johanan, the 

leader of the Academy of Tiberias, 
seem to have been friendly (Ta‘an. 24a); Johanan 
accepted the regular material support offered to him 
by the patriarch (Sotah 21a). He also induced the 
patriarch to visit Simeon ben Lakish, who had fled 
from Tiberias in consequence of having made offen- 
sive remarks in regard to the dignity of the patri- 
archate, and invite him to return (Yer. Sanh. 19d; 
Yer. Hor. 47a; Midr. to Sam. vii.). 

On another occasion it was Simeon ben Lakish 
who succeeded in softening Judah's indignation 
toward a daring preacher, Jose of Maon, who had 
denounced the rapacity of the patriarchal house 
(Yer. Sanh. 20d; Gen. R. Ixxx.) Simeon ben 
Lakish, moreover, seems to have exhorted the patri- 
arch to unselfishness. *' Takenothing," said he, “so 
that you will have to give nothing [to the Roman 
authorities] " (Gen. R. Ixx.). Simeon ben Lakish 
also reminded the patriarch of the need of providing 
for elementary education in the various cities, refer- 
ring to the saying, “A city in which there are no 
schools for children is doomed to destruction ” (Shab. 
119b; see Bacher, /.c.i.847). Judah was not so un- 
important in the field of the Halakah as might ap- 
pear from some of the details mentioned above, since 
Simeon ben Lakish, who was not his pupil, hands 
down a whole series of halakic sentencesin the name 
of “Judah Nesi’ah” (.e., Judah IL. ; see “Seder ha- 
Dorot,” ed. Maskileison, ii. 177; Halevy, “ Dorot ha- 
Rishonim,” ii. 30 e£ seq.). “Simeon ben Lakish doubt- 
less survived Judah and repeated his traditions. 
Simeon handed down alsosome of Judah’s haggadic 
sentences (see Shab. 119b; Yer. M. K. 82c). The pas- 
sage (Nazir 20c) referring to Simeon ben Lakish as 
“sitting before Judah” and explaining a midrash 
does not refer to him as a pupil, but as a member of 
the college. This view is supported by ‘Ab. Zarah 
6b, which speaks of Simeon as *sitting before Judah 
Nesi'ah"; here the patriarch asks Simeon what to 
do in a certain case, and Simeon clearly appears as 
the better halakist, not as the patriarch's pupil. 

Judah's relations to the scholars of his time in 
general appear from the following controversy in 
reference to Ps. xxiv. 6: *One of them says: ' The 
time is adapted to the leader [^ parnas "] '; another 
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says: ‘The leader is adapted to the time’” (Ar. 
1%a). It was probably the patriarch who expressed 
the opinion that the leader is adapted to the time in 
which he is called to leadership, and that he must 
not be blamed for hisown incapacity. In theabove- 
mentioned meeting between Judah and the daring 
preacher Jose of Maon (Gen. R. Ixxx.; Yer. Sanh. 
20d) it is the latter who utters the maxim, “ As the 
time, so the prince." On another occasion Judah 
openly confessed his incapacity. Once during a 
drought he had ordered a fast and prayed in vain 
for rain, Thereupon he said, “What a difference 
between Samuel of Ramah [referring to I Sam. xii. 
18] and Judah, the son of Gamaliel! Wo to the time 
which has such a tent-peg, and wo to me that I have 
come atsuchatime!? Rain soon fell in consequence 
of this self-abasement (Ta'an. 24a). 

Various stories of Judah's youth, referring to him 
and his brother Hillel, have been preserved. “ Judah 
and Hillel, the sons of R. Gamaliel [Gamaliel I1I.], 
on their trip to Kabul, in Galilee, and to Biri” 
(Tosef., Mo'ed, ii., end; Yer. Pes; 80d; Pes. 51a) 
“offend against the customs of both places. In 
Kabul they meet with a solemn reception” (Sem. 
viii.)  Grütz identifies this Hillel, Judah's brother, 
with the “patriarch Joullos? ('IobAAoc TaTplapyxne), 
with whom Origen conversed at Cæsarea on Biblical 
subjects (Origen on Psalms, i. 414; see Griitz, 
* Gesch." 2d ed., iv. 250, 488; “ Monatsschrift,” 1881, 
pp. 448 ef seg.); but as Hillel himself was not a 

patriarch, it may be assumed that it 


Relations was Judah who conversed with Ori- 
with gen. Origen probably misread IOYAOZ 
Origen. for IOYAAEZ, This assumption agrees 


with the above-mentioned statement 
about Hoshaiah's close relations with the patri- 
arch, for it may be assumed as a fact that Hoshaiah 
had intercourse with Origen at Cæsarea (* Monats- 
schrift," Lc. ; “J. Q. R.” iii. 857-960; Bacher, “Ag, 

Pal. Amor.” i. 92). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 241 et seq. ; Frankel, 
Mebo, pp. 92a et seq. ; Weiss, Dor, iii. 65 et scq. ; Halevy, 
Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 86 et seq. and passim; Bacher, Ag. 
Pal. Amor. iii. 981. i 
S. S. W. B. 
JUDAH III.: Patriarch; son of Gamaliel IV. 

and grandson of Judah II. The sources do not dis- 

tinguish between Judah IL. and Judah III., and, 
since the title * Nesi'ah ? was borne by both, which 
of the two in any citation is meant by "Judah Ne- 
si'ah ? can be gathered only from internal evidence, 
especially from the names of the scholars mentioned 
in the context. Judah IIL held the office of patri- 
arch probably during the close of the third and the 
beginning of the fourth century. He was a pupil 
of Johanan (d. 279); ina question regarding the time 
of the new moon, which he sent to Ammi, he intro- 
duees a sentence taught to him by Johanan with the 
words: “Know that R. Johanan has taught us thus 
all his life long” (R. H. 20a). Ina conversation with 
the famous haggadist Samuel b. Nahman, he refers 
toa haggadic sentence by Eleazar b. Pedat (Yer. Hag. 

"7a: Gen. R. xii) Judah III. commissioned Jo- 

hanan's pupils Ammi and Assi, who directed the 

Academy of Tiberias after Eleazar's death, to organ- 

ize the schools for children in the Palestinian cities 

(Yer. Hag. 76c; Pesik. 120b); Ammi especially ap- 
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pears as his councilor in haggadic questions (Bezah 
27a; M. K. 12b, 17a; ‘Ab. Zarah 39b) Once he 
questioned Ammi regarding the meaning of Isa. 
xxvi. 4 (Men. 29a); he also visited the baths of Ga- 
dara with Ammi (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 42a, 45b). 

Ammi protested against the number of fast-days 
which Judah set in times of trouble, saying that the 
community should not be overburdened (Ta'an. 14a, 
b) Once Helbo, a pupil of the above-mentioned 
Samuel b. Nahman, requested Judah, who had ab- 
sented himself from a fast-day service held in the 
public square of the city, to take part in the service, 
which would thereby become more efficacious (Yer. 
Ta‘an. 65a). The prominent amora Jeremiah is said 
(Yer. Meg. 74) to have reproached Judah in a letter 
for hating his friends and loving his enemies (comp. 
II Sam. xix. 6. Germanus, Judah’s Roman slave, 
is mentioned several times (Yer. Shab. 8c; Yer. 
Yoma 45b; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 42a). The most impor- 
tant event of Judah III.'s patriarchate is the visit 
of the emperor Diocletian to Palestine (see JEw. 
Encyc. iv. 606, where “Judah III." should be read 
instead of “Judah IL."). One Friday the patriarch 
was ealled upon hurriedly to visit Diocletian at 
Cæsarea Philippi, and his extraordinarily quick 
journey thither from Tiberias gave rise to a legend 
(Yer. Ter. viii., end; Gen. R. Ixiii.) in which the 
aged Samuel b. Nahman appears. (On the Church 
father Epiphanius' reference to the patriarch see 
Grütz, “Gesch.” 9d ed., iv. 488.) When Judah III. 
died (c. 820) Hiyya bar Abba compelled his col- 
league Ze'era, who was of priestly descent, to ignore, 
in honor of the dead patriarch, the preseriptions to be 
observed by the Aaronides (Yer. Ber. 6b; Nazir 5b, 
C). This scene took place in the “synagogue of the 
vine” at Sepphoris; hence it is to be assumed that 
Judah IIT. was buried at Sepphoris. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hillel IT. 
3IBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 891 et se7.; Halevy, 

Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 

S, 8. W. D. 

JUDAH IV.: Patriarch; son of Gamalicl V. and 
grandson of Hillel H. Beyond his name and the 
fact that he officiated during the last two decades of 
the fourth century, nothing is known of him. He 
is probably identical with the * Judah Nesi'ah ” who 
addressed a question on Ruth iii. 7 to the haggadist 
Phinehas b. Hama (Ruth R. v.; Bacher, * Ag. Pal. 
Amor.” iii. 312). With his son Gamaliel VI. the 
patriarchate of Hillel’s descendants ceased in Pales- 
tine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 384, 484. 


S. S. W. B. 


JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM: Pupil of Rashi; 
flourished at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
He studied under Rashi with Shemaiah (father-in- 
law of Rashbam), with whom he was engaged in 
literary work. Together they arranged the posthu- 
mous writings of their teacher, and edited, in ac- 
cordance with oral instructions, a work on the Pass- 
over rite. This work is cited in the Tosafot (Pes. 
114a) Rashi and Shemaiah being named as its 
authors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 508. 


JUDAH B. ABUN (in Arabic, Abu Zaka- 
riyya): Spanish poet; lived in Seville. He was 
probably the son of that Abun to whom Moses ibn 
Ezra dedicated several poems and whose death Ibn 
Ezra bewailed in an elegy (“ Diwan,” No. 12; * Mo- 
natsschrift,” xl. 198). Judah is classed, in Moses 
ibn Ezra’s works on poetry, among the Spanish po- 
cts, and his scholarship is highly praised by Judah 
ha-Levi. Only one short poem of Judah’s has sur- 
vived; it was addressed in token of friendship to 
Judah ha-Levi, who answered it by another (Judah 
ha-Levi, “ Diwan,” ed. Brody, i. 88, No. 63). Judah 
b. Abun is not identical with Judah Samuel ‘Abbas 
b. A bun, the author of a well-known “ ‘akedah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Jehuda ha-Levi, p. 142; Brody, in 


Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. iii. 178. 
G. H. B. 


JUDAH B. AMMI: Palestinian amora of the 
third generation (4th cent.); theson, perhaps, of the 
celebrated R. Ammi (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." iii. 
715). His house was a rendezvous for scholars, and 
R. Ze'era, when exhausted by study, would sit at 
the threshold of Judah's house, so that as the rab- 
bis came and went he could rise in their honor ('Er. 
98b) Judah b. Ammi transmitted a number of 
halakic decisions in the name of Simeon b. Lakish 


(Xer. Ter. ii. 3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 182; Ag. Pal. 


Amor. iii. 115. 
E. C. A. S. W. 
JUDAH ARYEH LÖB BEN JOSHUA HÖ- 
SCHEL: Rabbi at Slutsk, government of Minsk, 
Russia, in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He was the author of “Torah Or” (Berlin, 1745), 
halakot concerning the reading and writing of the 
Law and the rudiments of Hebrew grammar. Ju- 
dah wrote also a work entitled *Sha'agat Aryeh,” 
mentioned by him in the twentieth chapter of the 
preceding work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 611. 


G. I. BR. 


JUDAH ARYEH OF MODENA. See LEON 
(JUDAH ARYEN) OF MODENA. 

JUDAH ARYEH BEN ZEBI HIRSCH: 
French Hebraist; flourished in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; born in Krotoschin, Germany. 
He lived at Avignon and Carpentras, and is gener- 
ally called after the latter town. He was the au- 
thor of: *Ohole Yehudah" (Jessnitz, 1719), a He- 
brew dictionary, in which special attention is paid 
to proper names, including their etymology; and 
“Geza‘ Yehudah” (Offenbach, 1782), a short con- 
cordance. In his introduction to the former work 
Judah mentions two other works of his: “Pene 
Aryeh” and * Helek Yehudah,” both on the Penta- 
teuch. The grammatical essay which preceded the 
“Helek Yehudah? was published with a German 
translation under the title * Yesod Leshon ha- 
Kodesh” (Wilmersdorf, 1724). A Hebrew manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library (Neubauer, "Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2800, 2) contains a gram- 
matical poem, beginning DY AYN ™, and a commen- 
tary by Judah, to which are added the paradigms of 


Judah ben Asher 
Judah ben Eli 
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the verbs, with a Hebrew-German translation, and 
some grammatical rules. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 612-613; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1378. 

T. M. SEL. 

JUDAH BEN ASHER: German Talmudist; 
later, rabbi of Toledo, Spain; born in western Ger- 
many June 30, 1270; died at Toledo July 4, 1849; 
brother of JACOB BEN ASHER (“Ba'al ha-Turim ?). 
These dates are deduced from the evidence fur- 
nished by Judah's testament and epitaphs (Luzzat- 
to, * Abne Zikkaron,” No. 5; see Schechter in * Bet 
Talmud,” iv. 340-346, 372-379). 

At the age of thirteen, according to the custom of 
the German Talmudists of that epoch, Judah began 
to travel. He set out for Spain July 18, 1288, and 
arrived at Toledo April 7, 1285, consuming almost 
two years in his journey. He does not appear to 
have stayed long in Toledo; for in 1286 he mar- 
ried the daughter of his oldest brother, Jehiel, who 
is not known to have left Germany before 1305. 
After her death he married the daughter of Solomon, 
another brother of his. In 1805 his father, ASHER 
B. JEHIEL, who was then obliged to leave Germany, 
sent Judah before him into Spain in order to arrange 
for his settling there. 

Judah says in his testament that when he first 
came to Toledo he could not profit much by the 
Spanish Talmudists, as he understood neither their 
writing nor thcir language; and as he had sore 
eyes he could not even occupy himself with wri- 
ting. After his father's death (1821 or 1828) Judah 
was chosen by the Toledo community as his succes- 
sor in the rabbinate. He was held in great esteem 
by the members of his congregation, and when, on 
account of some disagreement, he manifested a de- 
sire to remove to Seville, they urged him to remain 
and doubled his salary. Still, he was not favorably 
inclined toward Spain; for he recommended his five 
sons to emigrate to Germany, his native country. 

Asher, Judah’s father, had ordained that every 
member of his family should give for charitable pur- 
poses a tithe of his earnings, and that three-fourths 
of the amount of such tithe should be confided to 
two trustees for distribution among the poor. In 
the agreement signed by Asher and his sons on Oct. 
20, 1914, Judah and his brother Jacob were ap- 
pointed trustees (see JACOB B. ASHER), Judahap- 
proved heartily of this charitable institution, and at 
his request, on Sept. 18, 1846, his sons signed an 
agreement making a similar arrangement in regard 
to the disposition of their own earnings (Bet Tal- 
mud, iv. 877). 

Judah was a recognized authority on rabbinics; 
and his responsa, together with a fragment of his 
commentary on Shabbat, were published, under the 
title of “ Zikron Yehudah,” by David Cassel (Berlin, 
1846). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassel, introduction to Zikron Yehudah; 
Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 801-302; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 


col. 1291. 
S. S. M. SEL. 


JUDAH B. BABA: Tanna of the second cen- 
tury; martyred (at the age of seventy) during the 
persecutions under Hadrian. At that time the gov- 
ernment forbade, among other things, the ordination 


of rabbis, an infraction of the law being punished 
by the death of both ordainer and ordained and by 
the destruction of the city in which the ordination 
took place. Judah b. Baba nevertheless called to- 
gether five—according to others, seven—disciples 
qualified for ordination, took them to a defile be- 
tween Usha and Shefara‘m, and duly ordained them. 
They were detected, and while his disciples, at his 
urging, fled, he, too old and feeble to flee, was slain 
by the Roman soldiery, who hurled 900 javelins at 
his body (Sanh. 14a) So great was the fear of the 
Romans that people did not dare even to praise him 
publicly. | 

In the Haggadah he not only appears as an au- 
thority, but is the subject of many sayings and 
legends. He was known as “the Hasid,” and it is 
said that wherever the Talmud speaks of “the 
Hasid," either he or Judah b. Hai is meant; he was 
considered by his contemporaries as perfectly stain- 
less (B. K. 108b). From eight (or eighteen) years of 
age until his death he enjoyed little sleep; he fasted 
for twenty-six years in succession; and he defied 
the Emperor of Rome in his presence (Jellinek, * D. 
H.” ii. 69; vi. 25 et seq., 35). 

In the Halakah, he was theauthor of some deci- 
sions; he also transmitted a number of important 
halakot (‘Eduy. vi), the most remarkable being 
that one witness to the death of the husband is sufti- 
cient to justify permitting the wife to marry again 
(Hamburger, *R. B. T." ii. 451). Akiba was his 
most powerful opponent in halakic disputes (Bacher, 
“Ag. Tan." i. 404). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. iv. 59, 164; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 


403 et seq.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 165; Frankel, Darke 
ha-Mishnah, p. 129; Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnanh, i. 138; Weiss, 


Dor, ii. 119. 7 
S. S. A. S. W. 


JUDAH BEN BARZILLAI (usually called 
Al-Bargeloni = "the Barcelonian”): Spanish Tal- 
mudist of the end of the eleventh and the beginning 
of the twelfth century. Almost nothing is known 
of his life. Hecame of a very distinguished family, 
on account of which he was not seldom called “ha- 
Nasi” (the prince), a title of honor borne also by his 
descendants in Darcelona. 

Itis very doubtfulif Judah was a pupil of Isaac 
b. Reuben, as some have asserted; nor can the 
names of his own pupils, and whether Abraham b. 
Isaac (RABaD II.) of Lunel was among them, be 
determined. Certain it is that Abraham ben Isaac 
knew Judah personally and consulted him in diffi- 
cult cases. Judah once had a controversy with his 
learned fellow citizen Abraham b. Hiyya. The lat- 
ter, it seems, tried to postpone a wedding because 
the stars displayed unfavorable omens, while Judah 
held such a course to be contrary to law, since the 
regarding of omens is forbidden in the Scriptures. 
Judah was one of the greatest codifiers of the Mid- 
dle Ages, although, with the exception of a few 
fragments, his writings in this department have 
been lost. They are often cited as authoritative, 
however, by Rabad IL, Isaac b. Abba Mari (for 
both of whom he is simply “Ha-Rab,” or * Ha-Rab 
ha-Mehabber”), Abraham b. David (RABaD IIL), 
and Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi. 

The works of Maimonides and Judah b. Asher, 
published à century later, caused Judah's codex 
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to be neglected, although individual scholars down 
to the sixteenth century made use of it. From 
quotations found in works of more than forty au- 
thors it is seen that Judah codified the whole law, 
ritual and civil. His “Sefer ha-‘Ittim,” of which 
manuscript fragments exist in the library of Jews’ 
College, London (Hirschfeld, in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 191- 
192), is cited by name. The fragments contain regu- 
lations for the Sabbath; but the book originally in- 
cluded not only regulations for the Sabbath festivals 
and the New Moon, but also nearly all the material 
treated of in the first part of the 'Tur, and probably 
even more than this. Part of the “Sefer ha-‘Ittim ” 
is printed in Coronel’s “Zeker Natan” (pp. 199 e£ 
seg., Vienna, 1872). The part of the codex which 
deals with marriage laws and kindred topics is called 
by some “Seder Nashim "; by others, ^ Yihus She'er 
Bosar." The civil law was contained in the “Sefer 
ha-Dinim ” (so read by Halberstam instead of “Sefer 
ha-Dayyanim” ), which was divided into five “ gates,” 
and the extent of which may be judged from that 
portion of it published as “Sefer ha-Shetarot" (S. 
I. Halberstam, Berlin, 1898), embracing 198 pages, 
and treating of the different formsof contracts ac- 
cording to rabbinical law. 

Besides this halakic work Judah wrote a detailed 
commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah.” Like most 
commentaries on this remarkable book, that by 
Judah helps little to an understanding of the text; 
on the contrary, it contains Judah’s own rather 
diffuse, half-mystical, half-philosophical theological 
discussions. The author betrays, besides, an as- 
tonishing familiarity with the Talmudic-Midrashic 
literature, and gives extracts from works of the 
Geonim which are otherwise unknown. 

Judah was acquainted with the philosophical 
writings of Saadia and of Samuel b. Hophni, but 
not with those of Solomon ibn Gabirol and Bahya. 
He shows little taient for dealing with theological 
or philosophical subjects. He argues strenuously 
against the charge made by the Karaites that the 
Rabbis favored anthropomorphisms. The “Sefer 
Yezirah” was first published by Halberstam in 1885 
(Berlin). 

A treatise on the preparation of scrolls of the 
Law, published by E. Adler in “J. Q. R." ix. 681— 
716, is attributed to Judah, but hardly with sufti- 
cient reason. In his commentary to the “Sefer 
Yezirah ? Judah mentions another of his own works, 
“Zemannim,” about which nothing further is known. 
To judge from certain allusions of Judah it would 
seem that he wrote a commentary also on the Bible; 


at any rate he had planned such a work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in J. Q. R. x. 381-882; idem, in R. 
E. J. xvii. 272-284; E. Adler, ib. ix. 669-681; Halberstam, 
in the introduction to Judah ben Barzillai’s commentary 
on the Sefer Yezirah and Sefer ha-Shetarot; idem, in J. Q. 
R. x. 165-167; Kaufmann, in additions to Judah's Yezirah 
commentary ; J. H. Weiss, in Ha-Asif, iv. 221-225; Zunz, in 
Catalogus . . . Lipsiensis, p. 821. 
S. S. L. G. 


JUDAH B. BATHYRA. See Baruyra. 
JUDAH BENVENISTE. See BENVENISTE. 


JUDAH DE BLANIS (called also Laudadeus 
[= "Judah"] Blanis): Italian physician; lived at 
Perugia in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
David de Pomis, in his *De Medico Hebro,” 
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Judah ben Asher 
Judah ben Eli 


counts Judah among the most prominent Italian 
physicians. He was a diligent student of Cabala, 
and associated much with Emanuel of Benevento, 
the editor of the “Tikkune Zohar.” In 1558 Judah 
caused a copyist to prepare for him a copy of the 
cabalistic work “Sefer ha-Kaneh.” It is probable 
that Judah de Blanis is identical with Judah ben 
Solomon, who in 1523 copied several letters from 
Jerusalem, and with a certain Judah ben Solomon 
de Blanis (wnan) of Pesaro, whose authority Lam- 
pronti (“ Pahad Yizhak,” iii. 26a) invokes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Grätz, Gesch. ix. 42; Brüll, Jahrb. i. 237. 


K. I. BR. 
JUDAH THE BLIND. See YEHUDAI BEN 
NAHMAN. 


JUDAH OF CORBEIL: Tosafist of the thir- 
teenth century. He wrote tosafot to a great num- 
ber of Talmudical treatises, and is quoted in the 
“Kol Bo" (No. 87, on Berakot), in the Tosafot Ye- 
shanim (on Yoma 14a), in the tosafot of Asheri (to 
Yeb. 14a; Ket. 17a; Kid. 16b; Naz. 65b; Zeb. 37b), 
and in the *Shittah Mekubbezet” of Bezaleel Ash- 
kenazi(on B. K. 70b). Judah was also the author 
of ritual decisions which are found in * Haggahot 
Maimoniyyot” (Hilkot * Ma'akalot Asurot,” viii.) 
and in the responsa of Meir of Rothenburg (ed. Lem- 
berg, No. 487, on Niddah). Biblical explanations 
by Judah are quoted in the tosafot to the Penta- 
teuch (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 270). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Neubauer, in Geiger's J'iid. Zeit. ix. 217; Re- 

nan-Neubauer. Les Rabbins Francais, p. 441; Gross, Gallia 

Judaica, p. 561. 

G, I. Br. 

JUDAH HA-DARSHAN BEN MOSES; 
French Bible commentator; lived at Toulouse in the 
first half of the eleventh century. He is often 
quoted by Rashi in his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, and is twice mentioned in a commentary on 
the Mahzor (Cod. Munich, No. 846) in connection 
with an explanation of Zeph. iii. 1 and of an expres- 
sion of Eliezer ha-Kalir’s quoted by Menahem of 
Helbo. According to Geiger, Judah was the son of 
Moses ha-Darshan of Narbonne; in that case he may 
be identical with Judah ben Moses, a disciple of Rashi 
who is cited by Abraham ibn Daud in his “ Sefer ha- 
Kabbalah” as having taught in Narbonne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Parschandatha, p. 11; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 214. 


6. I. BR. 
JUDAH B. DAVID CAGLIARI. See Cag- 
LIARI. 


JUDAH BEN DAVID OF MELUN: French 
tosafist of the first half of the thirteenth century; 
son of the tosafist David of Melun (department of 
Seine-et-Marne). In Perez of Corbeil’s tosafot to 
Baba: Kamma (ed. Leghorn, p. 58a) he is quoted 
under the name “Judah of Melun." After 1224 he 
took charge of the Talmud school at Melun; and he 
was one of the four rabbis who defended the Tal- 
mud against Nicholas Donin in the public disputa- 
tion at Paris in 1240. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. E. J. i. 248; Zunz, Z. G. p. 48: Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 394; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 96. AP s 
. LE. 


S. S. 
JUDAH BEN ELI, or ‘ALI (‘ALAN), THE 
TIBERIAN: Karaite grammarian and liturgical 
poct; died at Jerusalem, where he was rosh yeshi- 


Judah ben Eliezer 
Judah ben Ilai 


bah, in 982. He was the author of a grammatical 
work entitled “ Me'or ‘Enayim,” in which he divided 
the Hebrew nouns into thirty-five classes (sec Hadassi, 
“Eshkol ha-Kofer,” alphabets 178, 257). Pinsker 
(“ Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” p. 5) supposes that the 
scholar of Jerusalem mentioned by Abraham ibn 
Ezra at the beginning of his ^ Moznayim as author 
of eight grammatical works was Judah b. Eli. He 
wrote also two piyyutim (Karaite Siddur, iv. 119), 
and a dirge on the ruin of Zion containing an acrostic 
on his name (Pinsker, 7.c. Supplement, p. 189). 
Judah is identified by Dukes (*Kontres," p. 2) 
and Abraham Geiger (* Ozar Nehmad,” ii. 158) with 
the ‘Ali, or Eli, b. Judah ha-Nazir quoted by David 
Kimhi in his “Miklol” (ed. Fürth, p. 90b). The 
identity of Judah b. ‘Ali and ‘Ali b. Judah is con- 
firmed by Abraham b. Azriel in his commentary 
on the Mahzor (Perles, in “Monatsschrift,” xxvi. 


865), who quotes a Judah ha-Nazir, or ha-Nusi, 
b. ‘Ali. Pinsker (Le.) identifies Judah also with 


Yahya ibn Zakariyya the Tiberian, mentioned by 
the Mohammedan historian Mas‘udi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, xxxv. 53-87 i 
Fürst, in Orient, Lit. xii. 83, 84; Steinsehneider, in J. Q. R. 
xi. 483; Pinsker, Likliute K admoniyyot. pp. 68, 105, 106; and 
Supplement, pp. 64. 1065; Gottlober, Bikkoret le- Toledot ha- 
AKera?im, pp. 170, 171. 

SEL. 


K. M. 

JUDAH BEN ELIEZER (called YeSOD): 
Lithuanian Talmudist and philanthropist; born at 
Wilna; died there March 18, 1762, having officiated 
as dayyan, communal secretary, and, for a short 
time, rabbi. Although so eminent as a Talmudist 
that he was consulted in the dispute between Jona- 
than Eybeschütz and Jacob Emden, he was never- 
theless revered by the Jews of Wilna not for his 
learning, but because of his philanthropy. He lived 
at a time of continuous persecution (see WILNA), 
but was ever ready to come to the help of his co- 
religionists with both word and deed. He renovated 
the half-ruined synagogue, built a new one that 
still bears his name, contributed to philanthropic 
societies, and aided widows and orphans. 

The Jews showed their gratitude to their benefac- 
tor by appointing him temporary rabbi, with the 
single purpose that he might keep this important 
office open for his young son-in-law, Samuel b. 
Abigdor. Judah also rendered important services 
as communal secretary; for he not only arranged 
and carefully preserved all the documents relating 
to the history of the Jews of Wilna, but also, in his 
last will, made it obligatory upon every succeeding 
secretary to continue his work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah, p. 115. 


S. 8. A. Pr. 


JUDAH BEN ELIJAH TISHBI: Karaite 


scholar and liturgical poet; flourished at Belgrade 
in the first half of the sixteenth century; grandson 
of Abraham ben Judah. He copied and completed 
the exegetical work of his grandfather, entitled 
* Yesod “Mikra, ” and was the author of liturgical 
poems, several of which have been inserted in the 
Karaite prayer-book (*Siddur ha-Kera'im," ii. 215; 
ii. 171, 172, 174). Judah was the copyist of the 
“ Yehi Me’orot,” on the precepts attributed to Tobiah 
ben Moses. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 98; 

Fiirst, Gesch. des Karaert. ii. 293. 

K. I. Br. 

JUDAH BEN ENOCH: Chief rabbi and 
preacher of Pfersee, Bavaria; lived at the end of the 
seventeenth century. His sermons for the festivals 
of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles were pub- 
lished with those of his father, ENOCH BEN ABRA- 
HAM, under the title of * Reshit Bikkurim ” (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1708). A collection of his responsa 
was published by his son ENOCH BEN JUDAN under 
the title “Hinnuk Bet Yehudah ? (ib. 1709), in which 
are included some responsa of Judah’s father, as 
well as of Enoch ben Judah himself. 
BEAC Rarna Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 38; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., 

: M. SEL. 


S.S 

JUDAH B. EZEKIEL: Dabylonian amora of 
the second generation; born in 920; died at Pumbe- 
dita in 299. He was the most prominent disciple of 
Rab (Abba Arika), in whose house he often stayed, 
and whose son Hiyya was his pupil (Er. 2b). After 
Rab’sdeath Judah went to R. Samuel, who esteemed 
him highly and called him “Shinena” (= “sharp- 
witted”; Ber. 36a; Kid. 32a). He remained with 
Samuel until he founded a school of his own at 


Pumbedita. Judah possessed such great zeal for 
learning and such tireless energy that he even 


omitted daily prayer in order to secure more time 
for study, and prayed but once in thirty days (R. 
H. 35a). This diligence, together with a remark- 
ably retentive memory, made it possible for him to 

collect and transmit the greater part 


Transmits of Rab’s, as well as many of Samuel's, 


Rab’s and sayings; the Talmud contains about 
Samuel’s four hundred haggadic and halakic 
Sayings. sayings by the former, and many by 


the latter, all recorded by Judah b. 
Ezekiel; while a number of other sayings of Rab’s 
that occur in the Talmud without the name of the 
transmitter likewise were handed down by Judah 
(Rashi to Hul. 44a). 

In recording the words of his teachers, Judah used 
extreme care, and frequently stated explicitly that 
his authority fora given saying was uncertain, and 
that his informant did not kuow positively whether 
it was Rab'sor Samuel’s (Hul. 18b). Hisown mem- 
ory, however, never failed him, and the traditions 
recorded by him are reliable. When his brother 
Rami says, in one place, that a certain sentence of 
Rab’s, quoted by Judah, should be disregarded (Iul. 
44a), he does not question the accuracy of Judah's 
citation, but implies that Rab had afterward aban- 
doned the opinion quoted by Judah, and had, in a 
statement which the latter had not heard, adopted 


an opposite view. 
Judah b. Ezekiel introduced a new and original 


method of instruction in the school which he built 
up at Pumbedita; by emphasizing the need of an 
exact differentiation between, and a critical exam- 
ination of, the subjects treated, he became the 
founder of Talmudic dialectics (Sanh. 17b; Haul. 
110b; B. M. 88b) His method of instruction, how- 
ever, did not please some of his older pupils, and 
they left him; among these was Ze‘era, who went 
to Palestine despite Judah’s declaration that noman 
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should leave Babylonia for that country (Ket. 111a). 
But the new method was acceptable to most of his 
disciples, and was especially attractive to the young, 
so that the school at Pumbedita steadily increased 
in importance and popularity. After the death of 
Huna, head of the Academy of Sura, most of his 

pupils went to Pumbedita, which, 

New until the death of Judah, remained 
Method of the only seat of Talmudic learning. 
Dialectics. Although Judah devoted himself 

chiefly to dialectics, he did not fail to 
interpret the mishnayot, to explain peculiar words in 
them (Pes. 2a; M. K. 6b), or to determine the cor- 
rect reading where several were given (Bezah 35b; 
Suk. 50b). 

Judah gave little attention to Haggadah, and 
what work he did in that field was almost entirely 
lexicographical (Ned. 62b; Hul. 68a; Ta‘an. 9b; 
Git. 31b). In his daily conversation he took pains 
toacquire the habit of exact and appropriate ex- 
pression, for which his contemporary Nahman b. 
Jacob praised him (Kid. 70a, b). A lover of nature, 
Judah was a close observer of the animal and plant 
life around him. “When in the springtime thou 
seest Nature in her beauty thou shalt thank God 
that He hath formed such beautiful creatures and 
plants for the good of mankind” (R. H. 11a). Sev- 
eral of his explanations of natural phenomena have 
been preserved (Ta‘an. 8b, 9b), as weil as etymolo- 
gies of the names of animals and descriptions of 
their characteristics (Hul. 68a; M. K. 6b; Shab. 
Tib). 

Judah was celebrated for his piety, and it is re- 
lated that whenever he ordained a fast in time of 
drought rain fell (Ta‘an. 24a). According to him, 
piety consists chiefly in fulfilling one's obligations 
to one’s fellow creatures and in observing the laws 
of “meum et tuum” (B. K. 30a). It was probably 
for this reason that he applied himself chiefly to 
the Mishnaic treatise Nezikin (Ber. 20a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. pp. 47-52; Weiss, 

Dor, iii. 186-189. 

J J. Z. L. 


JUDAH IBN EZRA. See IBN Ezra, JUDAN. 


JUDAH IBN GHAYYAT. See IBN GHAYYAT, 
JUDAH BEN ISAAC. 
JUDAH HADASSI. See Hapassr, JUDAH. 


JUDAH HAYYUJ. See Hayyus, JUDAH. 


JUDAH B. HIYYA: Palestinian amora of the 
first generation (8d cent.); son of the famous R. 
Hiyya. In Midr. Shemuel xi, and in Yer. Sanh. 
99b, he is called also Judah be-Rabbi. He was 
the twin brother of Hezekiah (Yeb. 65b) and son-in- 
law of Yannai, who outlived him (Ket. 62b). Judah 
b. Hiyya is sometimes called “Rabbi” (Sanh. S7b), 
although it would seem that he was never ordained, 


since he is more frequently mentioned without this 
title. He and his brother Hezekiah are often termed 
simply the “sons of Hiyya” (Yoma 5b, et al.) or 
“the young people” (Hul. 20a), although both were 
celebrated for their learning and piety. Simeon ben 
Lakish states that they left Babylonia with their 
father and went to Palestine, and spread learning 
there (Suk. 20a). Their piety is extolled in Hul. 
86a and B. M. 85b. 
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Judah ben Ilai 


Judah was extremely diligent, and would spend 
the entire week in the seminary away from his fam- 
ily, going home only for the Sabbath (Ket. 62b). 
Besides the discussions which Judah and Hezekiah 
held with Johanan (‘Ab. Zarah 46a) and Joshua b. 
Levi (Zeb. 116a), and the sayings that are ascribed 
to both brothers, many maxims have been preserved 
that belong to Judahalone. The following sentence 
of his may be mentioned: “Cain did not know where 
life leaves the body, and consequently inflicted many 
blows upon Abel before he finally wounded him in 
the neck and killed him” (Sanh. 87b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 48-52; Frankel, 
Mebo, pp. 91a, 123b. 
J. J. ZA. L. 


JUDAH BEN ILAT: One of the most impor- 
tant tannaim of the second century; born at Usha, 
a city of Galilee (Cant. R. ii) His teachers were 
his father (himself a pupil of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus), 
Akiba, and Tarfon. He studied under the last-named 
in early youth (Meg. 20a), and was so closely asso- 
ciated with him that he even performed menial serv- 
ices for him (Tosef., Neg. viii. 1). Judah b. Baba 
ordained him as teacher ata time when the Roman 
government forbade such a ceremony. Almost at 
the beginning of Hadrian's persecution Judah ben 
Ilai was forced to flee from Usha and conceal him- 
self; and he often related episodes of the “times of 
peril? (Tosef., ‘Er. viii. 6; Suk. i. 7. When, after 
the revocation of Hadrian's edicts of persecution, 
the pupils of Akiba held their reunions and councils 
in Usha, Judah received the right to express his 
opinion before all others, thus being “Rosh ha- 
Medabbebrim " (leader among the speakers), on the 
ground that he was the best authority on the tradi- 
tions (for other grounds see Cant. R. ii, 4; Ber. 
63b; Shab. 33a) He was intimately associated 
with the patriarch Simon b. Gamaliel IL, in whose 
house he is said to have been entrusted with the 
decision in matters pertaining to the religious law 
(Men. 104a) He was also able to win the con- 
fidence of the Romans by his praise of their civili- 
zing tendencies as shown in their construction of 
bridges, highways, and market-places (Shab. 888). 

Judah's personal piety was most rigid; and he 
observed many of the practises of the Hasidim and 
the Essenes. He drank no wine ex- 
cept on the days when the Law re- 
quired, and preferred to eat only veg- 
etable food (Ned. 49b). On Friday, 
after he had bathed and clad himself in white to 
prepare for the Sabbath, he seemed to his pupils an 
angel. According to a later rule of interpretation, 
Judah b. Ilai is meant in all passages reading, “It 


once happened to a pious man" (B. K. 104a). He 
was naturally passionate and irascible (Kid. 52b): 
but such was his self-control that he seemed the re- 


verse. "Thus he once showed exceptional mildness 
when he had an opportunity to reconcile a married 
pair (Ned. 66b) The study of the Law was his 
chief and dearest occupation; and he lamented the 
fact that such a devotion was no longer wide-spread 
as in former times. Yet his interest in the joys and 
sorrows of his fellow men was keener still. When- 
ever a funeral or a wedding-procession passed, he 
interrupted his study to join it (Ket. 17a). 


Personal 
Piety. 
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Judah lived in the utmost poverty. His wife 
made with her own hands a cloak which served 
them both in turn: the wife as she went to the 
market; the husband on his way to the college. 
Nevertheless, he declined all assistance, since he had 
accustomed himself to the simplest mode of life, and 
on principle desired to have no delight in this world 
(Ned. 40b). His high conception of the calling and 
the responsibility of a teacher of the Law, as well 
as his mild judgment of the multitude, was ex- 
pressed in his interpretation of Isa. lviii. 1: “Show 
my people their transgression "—that is, the teach- 
ers of the Law, from whose errors wickedness arises 
—* and the house of Jacob their sins "—that is, the 
ignorant, whose wickedness is only error (B. M. 
99b). 

Judah often teaches the Mishnah of Eliezer, which 
he had received from his father (Men. 18a), and fre- 

quently explains the traditional hala- 


Sources kot by particularizations introduced 
of His by the phrases * Ematai?” (= " When 


-Teaching. doesthis statement apply? ") and “ Ba- 

meh debarim amurim?” (= “In what 
connection was this said?” Hul. v. 8; Ber. il. 4). 
His most frequent teachings, however, are the doc- 
trines of his master Akiba. His own halakot he sets 
forth in the form of midrashim (see Mibnasm HA- 
LAKAID; for, in his view, mishnah and midrash are 
identical (Kid. 49a). "Those who devote themselves 
only to the Mishnah, that is, to the stereotyped Hala- 
kah without its Scriptural basis, he terms "ene- 
mies” (B. M. 38b); but those who direct their atten- 
tion to the Scriptures are “brothers.” Yet it is only 
they who interpret or expound the Bible who re- 
ceive this latter name; for he who makes a literal 
translation of a verse of Scripture is a “liar,” and 
he who adds to it a “blasphemer” (Tosef., Meg., 
end). 

In his interpretation of the Scriptures and in the 
deduction of legal requirements from it Judah ad- 
heres strictly to the method of his teacher Akiba, 

whose rules of exegesis he adopts. It 


Chief is thus that he explains a word ap- 
Authority parently superfluous (Bek. 43b; Pes. 
of Sifra. 42a), and employs the rules of “al 


tikri” (Ar. 13b) and “notarikon ” 

(Men. 29b). Nevertheless, he interprets also ac- 
cording to the older Halakah in cases where he de- 
duces a definition from the literal wording of a pas- 
sage, and bases his explanation strictly on its obvi- 
ous meaning, “debarim ki-ketaban ” (Pes. 21b, 91a; 
Zeb. 59b). The greater portion of the Sifra, or ha- 
lakie midrash on Leviticus which originated in the 
school of Akiba, is to be attributed to Judah, nearly 
all the anonymous statements in it being his, * Setam 
Sifra R. Yehudah” (‘Er. 96b). Of his exegetical 
principles only one need be noted: “In the Holy 
Scriptures certain phrases which border on blas- 
phemy have been altered” (Mek., ed. Weiss, 46a). 
Many haggadic utterances and traditions of Ju- 
dah's have been preserved. His traditions regard- 
ing the Temple at Jerusalem are very numerous; 
and special interest attaches to his accounts of the 
origin of the Temple of Onias (Men. 109b) and of 
the Septuagint (Meg. 9), as well as to his description 
of the synagogue at Alexandria (Suk. 51b) and of 


the conditions and institutions of antiquity (Tosef., 
Ter. i. 1; Shab. v. 2; and many other passages). 

Many of Judah's maxims and proverbs have like- 
wise been preserved; a few are cited here: “Great is 
beneficence: it quickeneth salvation" (B. B. 10a). 
“Great is toil: it honoreth the toiler" (Ned. 49b). 
* Who teacheth his son no trade, guideth him to rob- 
bery ” (Kid. 29a) “The best path lies midway " 
(Ab. R. N. xxviii). 

Judah attained a very great age, surviving his 
teachers and all of his colleagues. Among his dis- 
ciples who paid him the last honors was Judah ha- 
Nasi. His grave was shown at Ensetim beside the 
tomb of his father (* Seder ha-Dorot," p. 169). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, pp. 158- 

164, Leipsic, 1859; Brüll, Einleitung in die Mischna, pp. 169- 

178, Frankfort-on-the-Main : Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 452-460; 

Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 191-224; Hoffmann, Einleitung in die 

Halachischen Midraschim, p. 26. 


S. we. Ze 

JUDAH BEN ISAAC (known also as Judah 
Sir Leon of Paris): French tosafisí; born in 
Paris 1166; died there 1994 (Solomon Luria, Re- 
sponsa, No. 29). According to Gross he was prob- 
ably a descendant of Rashi, and a pupil of Isaac b. 
Samuel of Dampierre and his son Elhanan. He 
married a daughter of Abraham b. Joseph of Orleans, 
who has been identified by Jacobs (“Jews of Angevin 
England," p. 409) with Abraham fil Rabbi Joce, 
chief Jew in London in 1186. In a list of that year 
associated with Abraham occurs the name of Leo 
Blund, whom Jacobs identifies with Judah ben 
Isaac (čb. p. 88; comp. Bacher, in “J. Q. R.” vi. 360). 

Sir Leon must have left Paris in 1182, when all 
Jews were expelled from the French king's domin- 
ions; he did not return till 1198. According to 
Gross, however, he received his chief training at 
Dampierre under Simson of Sens, Simson of Coucy, 
Solomon of Dreux, and Abraham b. Nathan of Lunel. 
Shortly after 1198 he returned to Paris and founded 
an important school of tosafists, in which were 
trained, among others, Jehiel b. Joseph (Sir Leon's 
successor), Isaac b. Moses (author of “Or Zarua‘”), 
Samuel b. Solomon (Sir Morel of Falaise), and Moses 
of Coucy. Heappears to have composed tosafot to 
most of the tractates of the Talmud, traces being 
found of his annotations to twenty tractates. The 
only collection that has been published are his ad- 
ditamenta to Derakot, published at Warsaw in 1868. 
A long fragment of his tosafot to ‘Abodah Zarah is 
still extant in a manuscript that formerly belonged 
to Luzzatto and Halberstam (^R. E. J.” vii. 55) 
and that is now in the possesion of Jews’ College, 
London. A few of his responsa are also found, 
chiefly in various additions to the Mordecai, while 
reference is also found to his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, in which he appears to have followed 
the method of RaSHBaM. 

Judah wrote several poems—an Aramaic descrip- 
tion of the Decalogue (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 198), a 
pizmon (idem, * Literaturgesch." p. 329), and a piy- 
yut (Landshuth, **Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” i. 68). 
He is not, however, to be identified with the mys- 
tical Judah Hasid, to whom are attributed the “Se- 
fer ha-Hasidim” and an ethical will Among the 
writers whom Judah quotes may be mentioned 
R. Amram, Sherira, Hai, and Nissim Gaon, Alfasi, 
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Maimonides, Elijah b. Menahem, Gershom b. Judah, 
Jacob of Orleans, Jacob of Corbeil, Joseph Kara, 
Joseph Bekor Shor, Yom-Tob of Joigny, and Rashi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in Berliner's Magazin, iv. 173-210; 
idem, Gallia Judaica, pp. 519-524; Jacobs, Jews of Angevin 
England, pp. 406-416. J 

S. S. 


JUDAH B. ISAAC IBN SHABBETHAI 
HA-LEVI. See JUDAH IBN SHABBETHAI. 

JUDAH B. ISAAC IBN WAKAR. 
IBN WaxaR, JUDAH BEN ISAAC. 

JUDAH BEN JOSEPH PEREZ: Rabbi at 


See 


Venice and Amsterdam in the first half of the cight- |: 


eenth century. He wrote: “Seder Keri’e Mo‘ed,” 
cabalistic readings for the holy days (Venice, 1706) ; 
“Perah Lebanon,” sermons on the.Pentateuch, to 
which he added “Nahal Etan,” sermons and auto- 
biography of his relative and predecessor Isaac Ca- 
vallero (Berlin, 1712); “Sha‘are Rahamim,” mystical 
and cabalistic prayers, readings from the Zohar, ete. 
(Venice, 1716); “ Fundamento Solido,” compendium 
of Jewish theology in Spanish (Amsterdam, 1729); 
* Aseret ha-Debarim,” ch. xix.-xx. of Exodus with 
poctical paraphrases in Aramaic and Arabic, and 
hymnus in praise of Simeon ben Yohai (¢d. 1787). He 
also edited * Dibre Yosef," responsa of Joseph ben 
Mordecai ha-Kohen of Jerusalem (Venice, 1715). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 17-78; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1866; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 88. 
D S. MAN. 


JUDAH JUDGHAN. See YUDGHANITES. 


JUDAH B. KALONYMUS B. MEIR: Ger- 
man historian and Talmudic lexicographer; flour- 
ished in the second half of the twelfth century. 
Judah came from one of the most celebrated Jewish 
familiesof Germany. Kalonymus,Judah’s father, was 
à scholar, an elder in Speyer, and respected at court, 
He was taught by his great-uncle Abraham b. Sam- 
uel, by Judah (the brother of the pious SHEMAIAN B. 
MonDEcAr), and by his uncle Moses b. Meir (of whom 
nothing more is known). Judah was the author of 
the following works: (1) “Agron,” a Talmudic 
lexicon, dealing especially with the “termini tech- 
nici” of the Talmud; (2) a treatise on benedictions, 
treating especially the linguistic forms used; (8) 
tosafot to Bezah and Sotah; (4) a work in which 
Judah enumerates all the persons mentioned in the 
Talmud and the Midrash, and seeks to determine 
their periods, examining critically and in detail all 
the statements concerning them to be found in rab- 
binical literature. 

The last-given work is the only one of Judah’s 
writings that has been, partially at least, preserved. 
The Bodleian Library has two manuscripts contain- 
ing parts of it; one (No. 2199 in Neubauer, “ Cat, 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.”) extends from inma to myer 
inclusive; the other (No. 2220, ïb.) extends only to 
yan, and is also otherwise shortened. Portions 
of this lexicon, now generally cailed * Yihuse Tan- 
naim wa-Amoraim," have been published in Stein- 
schneider's article psn in “Ozar Nehmad " (ii. 29) 
and in Goldberg's article ND 43 in * Ha-Maggid " 
(xi. 85, 93); and R. N. Rabbinowicz has published, 
under the title * Yihuse Tannaim wa-Amoraim,” in 
the publications of the society Mekize Nirdamim 
(Lyck, 1874), all that is given under the letter 3 in 


MS. 2199. As the scope of this excerpt shows, the 
book was laid out ona large scale; in fact, theremnant 
of it preserved in manuscript comprises 800 pages. 
The great knowledge of the author, who was 
master of the whole Talmudic literature, is excelled 
only by his critical ability. Quite like a modern 
critic, Judah went to work cautiously, and sifted 
his material carefully. He not only compared par- 
allel passages, but in doubtful cases he presented 
collations from all the manuscripts he could find. 
Besides Talmudic-Midrashic literature, he made use 
of all the geonic and rabbinical writings. His lexi- 
con is, therefore, of quite as much value for post- 
Talmudic literature as for the Talmudic.’ Judah’s 
book is especially rich in material for the history of 


. Germanscholarsof theeleventh and twelfth centuries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Das Talmudische Lexicon Yihuse 
Tannaim wa-Amoraim, reprinted from  Monatsschrift, 
XXxix.; Goldberg. in Ha-Maggid, xi. 85; R. N. Rabbinowicz, 
in the introduction to his edition of the fragments of Judah’s 
work ; Steinschneider, in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 29. 

S. S. L. G. 


JUDAH IBN KURAISH: Hebrew gramma: 
rian and lexicographer; born at Tahort, northern 
Africa; flourished in theeighth and ninth centuries. 
In his grammatical work he advanced little beyond 
his predecessors, but his contributions to compara- 
tive philology are of great value. He recognized 
that the various Semitic languages are derived from 
one source, and that, although different in their de- 
velopment, they are subject to the same linguistic 
laws. His " Risalah,” a letter in Arabic to the com- 
munity at Fez (ed. Bargés and Goidberg, Paris, 
1857), is the earliest known contribution to the 
critical study of the Semitic languages. In the pref- 
ace he warns the community of Fez not to neglect 
the study of the Targumim, since they are impor- 
tant for a correct knowledge of the Bible, which 
contains many Aramaisms. Judah's grammatical 
researches were original, and he maintained his 
views regardless of the Mishnah and the Talmud; 
hence he has been, erroneously, considered a Ka- 
raite. Heis said to have written, in addition to the 
“Risalah,” a dictionary, and a book on the Com- 
mandments. Of these works, however, nothing 
certain is known, although Judah himself mentions 
the dictionary in the * Risalah." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goldberg, preface to the Risalah, Paris, 1857 ; 
Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur, i. 485 et seq., Ber- 
s vig Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 
ia? J. Z. IL 
JUDAH BEN LAKISH: Tanna of the second 

century. His name occurs only in the Tosefta and 
the Mekilta. He is the author of the halakah to the 
effect that a corpse may be carried on the Sabbath 
to save it from a fire (Shab. 48b). Besides this ha- 
lakah, which is transmitted by him alone, there is 
another (Tosef., Sanh. i. 7) which prescribes that 
after a judge has heard both sides, and has formed 
an opinion, he may not say: “I will not judge be- 
tween you.” 

A few of Judah’s haggadic utterances also have 
been preserved; e.g.: “The children of Israel had 
two Arksof the Covenant. In one were the broken 
tables of stone; in the other, the Book of the Torah ? 
(Tosef., Sotah, vii. 18). " The Ark of the Cove- 
nant was not carried to Babylon, but was hidden in 


Judah Leon 
Judah ha-Levi 


the Temple itself" (Yoma 53a). “ When a scholar 
neglects learning, Prov. xxvii. 8 may be applied to 
him” (Hag. 9b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brill, Einleitung in die Mischna, p. 249, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main ; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. er 

S. ; 

JUDAH LEON DI LEONE: Italian rabbi 
from 1796 to 1835. Sent as a messenger from He- 
bron to Rome, he became rabbi in the latter city 
during the troublous times following the struggles 
of the Jews for emancipation and reform. He was 
one of the collaborators to the collective work en- 
titled NbN ya YN moon anao (“Letters of 
Italian Rabbis”), which first appeared at Leghorn, 
then in a German translation at Hamburg, and was 
subsequently translated into French. Judah repre- 
sented the Jewish community when Pius VII. en- 
tered Rome in 1800; the pope, however, did not 
keep the promises of good-will toward the Jews 
which he then made. While Rome was under 
French rule Judah was director of the consistory of 
Rome (1811). He could not preach there, as he did 
not understand Italian. In his work “ Hilkot Beko- 
rot" he appears as a halakic author. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 400; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 166; 
Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Ron, ii. 2, 130. 


S I. E. 


JUDAH LEONE B. ISAAC SOMMO (DE 
SOMMI; called also Leone Ebreo): Italian writer 
and dramatic critic and manager: died after 1591. 
A scion of the Portaleone family of Mantua, he 
lived first at Ferrara—where he was the friend of 
Azariah dei Rossi and became known as a scholar 
and skilful penman—and then at Mantua (c. 1550- 
1590). At theinstance of the ducal court of Mantua 
he then devoted himself entirely to the stage, as a 
teacher of the theory and practise of the dramatic 
art. In 1562, as a result of the appearance of his 
poem * Drusilla,” he was elected member of the Acca- 
demia degli Invaghiti, and as he could not become 
a “cavaliere,” being a Jew, he received the title of 
“Scrittore Accademico." 

He was a prolifie writer in Italian; and his works, 
which are extant in manuscript in sixteen volumes 
at Turin, include dramas, dialogues on dramatic art, 
and poems. The dialogues deal with: (1) the origin 
and rules of the art of acting; (2) division of the 
drama into five acts; (3) delivery, costumes, etc. ; 
(4) the actor; (5) scenery; (6) the entr’acte. 

Judah considered Moses, the reputed author of the 
Book of Job, as the originator of the drama. He 
pretended to have translated from the Aramaic a 
book, “Corso della Vita,” in which a youth receives 
instructions for correct living from his guardian 
angel, and is then seduced by the Tempter. This 
vork, according to Judah, was intended for dra- 
matic representation. For the Accademia Judah 
wrote ten pieces including allegorical dramas on the 
accession of princes and on their death. His lyrical 
poems fill four volumes, and include sonnets, can- 
zones, and satires, which he dedicated to various 
members of the house of Gonzaga and to the pope 
as protector of the Accademia. 

In the field of Jewish literature, Judah translated 
forty-five Psalms in ottave rima, with superscrip- 
tions in Hebrew. He also wrote “Magen Nashim,” 
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in Hebrew, an apology for woman, with an Italian 
translation, which he dedicated to Hannah da Rieti. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. vi. 91; idem, in 
Monatsschrift, xlii. 407 et seq.: Isr. Letterbode, xii. 73; Pey- 
ron, Nota dì Storia Letteraria, Turin, 1884; Dejob, De la 
Condition des Juifs à Mantoue, in R. E. J. xxiii. o; Ales- 
sandro d’Ancona, Origini del Teatro Italiano, ii. 401-427; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 108. 


D. I. E. 


JUDAH HA-LEVI (Arabic, Abu al-Hasan 
al-Lawi): Spanish philosopher and Hebrew poet; 
born at Toledo, southern Castile, in the last quarter 
of the eleventh century; died in the Orient after 
1140. If his birth is correctly assigned to 1085 or 
1086 (Rapoport, in “Kerem Hemed,” vii. 265), it oc- 
curred about the time of the eventful conquest of 
Toledo (May 24, 1085) by the Christian king Alfonso 
VIL Itis probable that Judah's father, Samuel “the 
Castilian,” sent Judah, who was his.only son, to 
Lucena to be educated in the various branches of 
Jewish learning at the school of Isaac Alfasi. On 
ihe death of his master, Judah composed an elegy 
(Brody, “Diwan des Abul-Hasan Jehuda ha-Levi,” 
ii, No. 14, p. 100). It was probably in Lucena, too, 
that Judah won the friendship of Alfasi’s most 
prominent pupils, Joseph ibn Migas and Baruch 
Albalia. Judah chose medicine as his profession; 
but he early evinced a love for poetry and showed 
marked poctic talent. He was well acquainted with 

the productions of the Arabic and the 
His Youth. Castilian poets; yet the muse spoke to 

him in the old and sacred language of 
the Bible, in which *he sang for all times and 
places, soon becoming the favorite of the people" 
(Zunz, * Literaturgesch." p. 908). He became deeply 
versed in Greco-Arabic philosophy also. The early 
ripening of his poetic talent aroused the admira- 
tion of his friend and senior, the poet Moses ibn 
Ezra, who accorded him enthusiastic praise (see 
Luzzatto in “ Kerem Hemed,” iv. 86; Dukes, * Moses 
ibn Ezra," p. 987; Geiger, “Diwan des Castilier's 
Abu'l-Hassan," pp. 15, 120). 

After completing his studies, which he, beiug in 
easy circumstances, had been able to pursue delib- 
erately, Judah returned to Toledo, where he soon 
acquired so large a practise that he complained in 
a letter to his friend David Narboni (Brody, £.c. i. 
994. 925) of a lack of tranquillity and leisure. He 
married in Toledo; and from allusions in some of 
his poems it is evident that his only child was a 
daughter, through whom he had a grandson, also 
named Judah. 

Judah ha-Levi does not seem to have been con- 
tented in Toledo; for he removed to the Moham- 
medan city of Cordova. Even here he did not feel at 
ease. Though personally he occupied an honored 
position as a physician, he felt the intolerance of 
the Almoravid fanatics toward his coreligionists. 
He had long yearned for a new, or rather for the old, 
home—for the Holy Land. This yearning was deep- 

ened by his intense application to his 

Journey  rcligio-philosophical work and by his 

to the resulting clearer insight into Judaism; 
Holy Land. and at length he decided to set out on 

a journey to Palestine. For himself 
at least, he wished *to do away with the contradic- 
tion of daily confessing a longing and of never at- 
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tempting to realize it” (Kaufmann, “Jehuda Hale- 
vi”); and therefore, on the death of his wife, he 
bade farewell to daughter, grandson, pupils, friends, 
rank, and affluence. There was only one image in 
his heart—Jcrusalem: 


** O city of the world, most chastely fair, 


In the far West, behold I sigh for thee. 


Oh! had I eagle's wings, I'd fly to thee, 
And with my falling tears make moist thine earth.” 


(Brody, l.c. ii. 167 ; version in Lady Magnus’ “Jewish Portraits.”’) 


After a stormy passage he arrived in Alexandria, 
where he was enthusiastically greeted by friends 
and admirers. At Damietta he had to struggle 
against the promptings of his own heart and the 
pleadings of his friend Halfon ha-Levi that he re- 
main in Egypt, which also was Jewish soil and free 
from intolerant oppression. He, however, resisted 
the temptation to remain there, and started on the 
tedious land route trodden of old by the Israelitish 
wanderers in the desert. Again heis met with, worn 
out, with broken heart and whitened hair, in Tyre 
and Damascus. Here authentic records fail; but Jew- 
ish legend has taken up the broken threads of his- 
tory and woven them further. It is related that as 
he came near Jerusalem, overpowered by the sight 
of the Holy City, he sang his most beautiful elegy, 
the celebrated “ Zionide,” * Zion ha-lo Tish’ali.” At 
that instant he was ridden down and killed by an 
Arab, who dashed forth from a gate (Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya, “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” ed. Venice, p. 
40b). 

The life-work of Judah ha-Levi was devoted to 
poetry and philosophy. His poetry is usually classi- 
fied under the heads of secular and religious, or, as 
in Brody's new edition of the * Diwan,” under litur- 
gical and non-liturgical. Such a division, however, 
can be only external; for the essential characteristic 
of Judah's poems— which are the expression of a 
deeply religious soul—is the lofty key to which they 
are attuned. Even in his drinking- and love-songs 
an attentive reader may hear the vibrations of relig- 
ion’s Overtones. . 

The first place in his secular or non-liturgical 
poetry is occupied by poems of friendship and 

eulogy. Judah must have possessed 
His Secu- an attractive personality; for there 
lar Poetry. gathered about him as friends, even in 

his earliest youth, a large number of 
illustrious men, like Levi al-Tabban of Saragossa, 
the aged poet Judah ben Abun, Judah ibn Ghayyat 
of Granada, Moses ibn Ezra and his brothers Judah, 
Joseph, and Isaac, the vizier Abu al-Hasan, Meir 
ibn Kamnial, the physician and poet Solomon ben 
Mu'allam of Seville, and Samuel ha-Nagid of Malaga, 
besides his schoolmates Joseph ibn Migas and Baruch 
Albalia. He was associated also with the gramma- 
rian Abraham ibn Ezra; but the assertion that the 
latter was the son-in-law of Judah is one of the fic- 
tions of Gedaliah ibn Yahya (“Shalshelet ha-Kab- 
balah," ed. Amsterdam, p. 41a). Equally incorrect 
is the statement made by the author of * Yuhasin " 
(ed. Amsterdam, p. 186) that the two were cousins. 
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In Egypt, where the most celebrated men vied with 
one another in entertaining him, his reception was 
a veritable triumph. Here his particular friends 
were Aaron ben Jeshua Alamani in Alexandria, the 
nagid Samuel ben Hananiah in Cairo (“ Monats- 
schrift," xl. 417 et seg.), Halfon ha-Levi in Damietta, 
and an unknown man in Tyre, probably his last 
friend. In their sorrow and joy, in the creative 
Spirit and all that moved the souls of these men, 
Judah sympathetically shared; as he says in the 
beginning of a short poem (Brody, l.e. i., No. 45): 
“My heart belongs to you, ye noble souls, who 
draw me to you with bonds of love? (comp. Geiger, 
l.c. iii. 123). 

Especially tender and plaintive is Judah's tone in 
his elegies (Brody, J.¢. ii. 67 et seg.). Many of them 
are dedicated to friends. Besides those composed 
on the deaths of the brothers Judah (6b. Nos. 19, 
20), Isaac (20. No. 91), and Moses ibn Ezra (čb. No. 
16), R. Baruch (2. Nos. 23, 28), Meir ibn Migas (čb, 
No. 27), his teacher Isaac Alfasi (b. No. 14), and 
others, one of the most affecting is that on Solomon 
ibn Farisscl, who was murdered on May 3, 1108. 
The news of this friend's death suddenly changed 
Judah's poem of eulogy (Nos. 1i, 92) into one of 
lamentation (ib. Nos. 19, 13, 93 e£ seq.), which for 
grandeur and loftiness of tone has been compared to 
David's lament over Jonathan. 

Joyous, careless youth, and merry, happy delight 
in life find their expression in his love-songs / 5. ii. 

1 et seq.). Many of these are er.chala- 
Love- mia, and are characterized by a bril- 
Songs. liant Oriental coloring as well as by a 
chaste reserve (see * Betulat Bet Ye- 
hudah," ed. Luzzatto, passim) In Egypt, where 
the muse of his youth found a glorious Indian sum- 
mer in the circle of his friends, he wrote his swan- 
song: 
“ Wondrous is this land to see, 
With perfume its meadows laden, : 
But more fair than all to me 
Is yon slender, gentle maiden. 
Ah, Time's swift flight I fain would stay, 
Forgetting that my locks are gray." ; 
(Geiger, l.c. p. 168.) 

Drinking-songs and enigmas in rime by Judah 
have also been preserved (Brody, 7.c. ii. 189 et seq.). 

If one may speak of religious geniuses Judah ha- 
Levi must certainly be regarded among the greatest 

produced by medieval Judaism. No 

His other man, it would seem, drew so 
Religious nearto God as Judah; none else knew 
Poetry. how to cling to Him so closely, or feit 
so safe in His shadow. At times the 

body is too narrow for him: the soul yearns for its 
Father in heaven, and would break through the 
earthly shell (S. D. Luzzatto, “Diwan,” No. 14; 
Heller, “Die Echten Melodien," p. 227). Without 
God his soul would wither away; nor is it well with 
him except he prays (Luzzatto, l.e. No. 57; Heller, 
Le. p. 185) The thought of God allows him no 
rest; early and late He is his best beloved, and is 


' his dearest concern (Heller, U.c. p. 82; “Tal Orot," 
| No. 19). He occupies the mind of the poet waking 


In Cordova Judah addressed a touching farewell | and sleeping; and the thought of Him, the impulse 


poem to Joseph ibn Zaddik. the philosopher and 
poet (Geiger, “Nachgelassene Schriften," p. 159). 


£ 


to praise Him, rouse Judah from his couch by night 
(Luzzatto, l.c. No. 81; Heller, l.e. p. 229). Although 
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Judah strives to be free from subjection unto many, 
he rejoices that he is subject to the One, whose 
servant he gladly designates himself; for he may 
win the grace of God throughout eternity. Char- 
acterized by “noble grandeur and quiet simplicity,” 
the short poem in Luzzatto, l.e. (No. 28) and in 
Heller, Lc. (p. 152) is most effective, and might be 
entitled “The Higher Peace,” after a similar poem 
by the German poet Heinrich von Kleist. When 
Judah is ill he hopes to be cured by God’s grace 
rather than by the medicines he himself has prepared 
(Geiger, l.e. p. 117). Even during the voyage, amid 
storms and surrounded by rough sailors, over whom 
only the pilot has any authority (Brody, l.e. ii., No. 
16; Geiger, le. p. 164), Judah finds peaceful trust 
in God; and his poems (Brody, /.e. ii. 168 et seq.), 
composed on the sea, are among the most beautiful 
of his religious lyrics. In all situations in life God 
is the friend to whom his heart turns in the fulness 
of its longing. If God is with him, all is bright in 
his “narrow prison,” and sorrow’s gloom dissolves in 
gladness. 

Next to God, the poet's people stand nearest to 
his heart: their sufferings and hopes are his. Like 
the authors of the Psalms, he gladly sinks his own 
identity in the wider one of the people of Israel; so 
that it is not always easy to distinguish the person- 
ality of the speaker. Noother Jew- 
ish poet is so steeped in recollections 
of the ancient history of Israel when 
singing of the tokens of God's love 
to His chosen people. Whenever Judah reflects on 
his coreligionists, the reproachful question rises, de- 
spite his reverence: * Why hast Thou sold us to the 
oppressors?” (Luzzatto, l.e. No. 11). “Shall we be 
captives forever in a strange land?” (Heller, l.e. p. 
101; “Tal Orot,” No. 2). “How long must our anx- 
ious hopes dragon?” (Heller, le. p. 126; Brody, le. 
No. 70). * When shall the morn of freedom dawn 
for Israel?” | On earth none can or will answer him; 
vet while * Edom and Ishmacl riot in the Holy City ” 
(Heller, Ze. p. 44; “Tal Orot,” No. 6) and Israel 
everywhere is in bondage, his prayers shall wring 
from heaven the redemption of his people. How 
he prays for “new life,” for “refreshment for the 
weary flower ”—Israel! Through temporary resig- 
nation and despair (Heller, Le. p. 1; “Tal Orot,” 
No. 71) the poet fights his way to confidence and 
hope; for*the prophet hath foretold all” (25.). He 
represents Israel calling upon God with tender per- 
suasion to set him free: 

* Come, Beloved, come thou to me, 


In the bower of lilacs woo me: 
Slay the fiends that would pursue me. 


" Harps and chimes and cups all golden 
To the joy of old embolden, 
*Neath the radiant glory olden.” 
(Heller, l.c. p. 773 “ Tal Orot," No. 8.) 
God answers, giving to His people new comfort to- 
gether with new strength for endurance (Heller, /.c. 
p. 77; “Tal Orot,” No. 8): 
** Bide thou thy time—within thy soul be peace, 
Nor ask complaining when thy pain shall cease ; 
Speak, rime, and sing, for victory is thine, 
Nigh thee my tent is pitched, and thou art mine.” 
(Zunz, ** G. S.” i. 131.) 
Often Judah’s poetic fancy finds joy in the radi- 
ant thought of the return of his people (Heller, /.e. 


Patriot- 
ism. 


p. 226; Brody, “Diwan,” No. 60). Then his words 
seem to be the music of the harp (Geiger, l.e. p. 
145); and he summons Israel, * the doveina strange 
land," to jubilant rejoicing over her triumphant re- 
turn (0.). The period of political agitation about 
1130, when Islam (so intensely hated by the poet) 
was gradually losing ground before the victorious 
arms of the Christians, gave Judah reason to hope 
for such a return in the near future. The vision of 
the night, in which this wasrevealed to him (Geiger, 
l.c. p. 154), remained indeed buta dream; yet Judah 
never lost faith in the eventual deliverance of Israel 
and in the eternity of his people. On this subject 
he has expressed himself in the poem: 


'" Lo! sun and moon, these minister for aye; 
The laws of day and night cease nevermore : : 
Given for signs to Jacob’s seed that they Pies 
Shall ever be a nation—till these be o’er, ` 
If with His left hand He should thrust away, 
Lo! with His right hand He shall draw them nigh.” 


(Luzzatto, l.c. No. 61; transl. by Nina Davis in ** Songs of 
Exile," p. 49.) 


The remarkable and apparently indissoluble union 
of religion, nationalism, and patriotism characteris- 
tic of post-exilic Judaism reached its 
Represent- acmein Judah ha-Leviand his poetry. 
ative Yet this very union in one so consist- 
Character ent as Judah demanded the fulfilment 
of His of the supreme politico-religious ideal 
Poetry. of medieval Judaism—the return to 
Jerusalem. "Though his impassioned 
call to his contemporaries to return to Zion might 
be received with indifference or even with mockery 
(Luzzatto, l.e. No. 86), his own decision to go to 
Jerusalem never wavered. “Can we hope for any 
other refuge either in the East or in the West where 
we may dwell in safety?” he exclaims to one of his 
opponents (70.). The songs that accompany his pil- 
grimage (Brody, le. ii. 158) sound like one great 
symphony wherein the * Zionides"—the single mo- 
tive ever varied— voice the deepest soul-life alike of 
the Jewish people and of each individual Jew. The 
most celebrated of these * Zionides,” with its remark- 
able monotony, is found in every Jewish liturgy, 
and is usually repeated in the synagogue on the 
Ninth of Ab (Brody, @.c. ii. 155). It has been trans- 
lated into German by Herder, Mendelssohn, and 
many other modern writers; into French by Munk; 
into Dutch by L. Wagenaar (*Isr. Letterbode,” v. 
18 et seg.) ; into Italian by Benedetti; into Russian 
by Harkavy; repeatedly into English; and into 
other European languages. The following is the 
English translation by Nina Davis (l.c. p. 91) of the 
opening lines: 
“ Zion, wilt thou not ask if peace's wing 


Shadows the captives that ensue thy peace, 
Left lonely from thine ancient shepherding ? 


* Lo! west and east and north and south—world-wide— 
. All those from far and near, without surcease, 
Salute thee: Peace and Peace from every side." 
The poems of Judah ha-Levi which have been 
adopted into the liturgv number in all more than 
300. Every season, whether of sor- 
Synagogal row or of joy, has been enriched by 
Poetry. his songs. A summary of them has 
been given by Zunz (l.c. pp. 208 et seq. ; 
Appendix, pp. 8-10, 38, 55, and by Landshuth 
(**Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” pp. 70 et seg.) The 
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CENSORED PAGE FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF JUDAH Ha-LEVI'S "CUZARIL," FANO, 1508. 
(in the possession of George Alexander Kobut, New York.) 


Judah ha-Levi 


longest and most comprehensive poem is a “ke- 
dushshah,” which summons all the universe to 
praise God with rejoicing, and which terminates, 
curiously enough, in Ps. ciii. (Sachs, “Die Re- 
ligióse Poesie der Juden in Spanien,” pp. 304 et 
seg.) These poems were carried to all lands, even 
as far as India (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 57); and they 
influenced the rituals of the most distant countries. 
Even the Karaites incorporated some of them into 
their prayer-book; so that there is scarcely a syna- 
gogue in which Judah’s songs are not sung in the 
course of the service (Zunz, *S. P." p. 231). The 
following criticism of Judah's synagogal poems is 
made by Zunz (i0.): “As the perfume and beauty 
of à rose are within it, and do not come from with- 
out, so with Judah word and Bible passage, meter 
and rime, are one with the soul of the poem; asin 
true works of art, and always in nature, one is never 
disturbed by anything external, arbitrary, or ex- 
traneous.? 

Judah by his verses has also beautified the religious 
life of the home. His Sabbath hymns should be 
mentioned here, one of the most beautiful of which 
ends with the words: 

* On Friday doth my cup o'erflow, 
What blissful rest the night shall know, 


When, in thine arms, my toil and wo 
Are all forgot, Sabbath my love! 


t "Tis dusk, with sudden light, distilled 
From one sweet face, the world is filled ; 
The tumult of my heart is stilled— 

For thou art come, Sabbath my love! 


" Bring fruits and wine and sing a gladsome lay, 
Cry, ‘Come in peace, O restful Seventh day !?” 
‘Heller, l.c. p. 19; ** Tal Orot,"? No.1; transl. by S. Solis-Cohen.) 


“The use of foreign (7.e., Arabic) meters destroys 
the essence of the Hebrew language, which is based 
on homophony and results in harmony,” is the ob- 
servation put into the mouth of the rabbi in Judah 
ha-Levi's “Cuzari” (ii., § 74), together with other 
original remarks on the Hebrew language (comp. 
Friedländer in Kohut Memoria: Volume, pp. 139 e£ 
seg.) Nevertheless, Judah himself used the most 
complicated Arabic meters in his poems with much 
good taste (for further details sec H. Brody, “ Stu- 
dien zu den Dichtungen Jehuda ha-Levi’s, " Berlin, 
1895) A later critic, applying a Talmudic witti- 
eism to Judah, has said: “It is hard for the dough 
when the baker himself calls it bad." Although 
these forms came to him naturally and without 
effort, unlike the mechanical versifiers of his time 
(see “Cuzari,” v. 16), he would not except himself 
from the number of those he had blamed. THis 
pupil Solomon Parhon, who wrote at Salerno in 
1160, relates that Judah repented having used the 
new metrical methods, and had declared he would 
not again employ them. "That Judah felt them to 
be out of place, and that he opposed their use at the 
very time when they were in vogue, plainly shows 
his desire for a national Jewish art independent in 
form as well as in matter, 

Judah was recognized by his contemporaries as 
the great Jewish national poet, and in succeeding 
generations by all the great scholars and writers in 
Israel (see, e.g., Al-Harizi, “Tahkemoni,” makamalis 


jii., xviii.) His equal in poetic ability, Heinrich 
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Heine, has paid him a tribute of honor in his “ Ro- 
mancero” (see E. A. Bowring, “The Poems of 
Heine," p. 476, London, 1859). 

So far as is known, the first to collect the poems 
of Judah ha-Levi into a diwan was R. Hiyya al- 
Ma‘arabi, probably a younger friend of the poet. R. 
Jeshua bar Elijah ha-Levi used this diwan as the 
basis for a new and larger collection, à manuscript 
of which has been found in Tunis. In 
his interesting Arabic preface (trans- 
lated into German in Geiger, /.c.), 
Jeshua states that, besides Hiyya’s collection, he 
had two others before him, made respectively by 
David ben Maimon and Abu Sa‘id ibn Alkash (?), 
from which he took some material. Further, he 
says that he added songs and piyyutim which R. 
Hiyya had omitted because in the time of the latter 
they were generally known and were to be found 
in every Mahzor. Jeshua, however, does not im- 
ply that all the poems added by him were written 
by Judah ha-Levi. On the contrary, he lays spe- 
cial emphasis on the need of caution, particu- 
larly in cases where there is only au incomplete 
signature, as “Judah” or “Levi.” IIe divides his 
diwan of 816 poems into three parts: (1) poems, for 
the most part secular in tone, having the same meter 
and rime throughout; (2) strophie poems, mostly 
religious in character, in which every strophe has a 
different rime, although the last line of each strophe 
has the same rime; (3) poems of varied metrical 
structure, mostly piyyutim, and a few letters in 
rimed prose. Jeshua usually designates in a short 
superscription the contents and the occasion of the 
poem. The Bodleian Library contains two manu- 
script diwans of Judah ha-Levi (Neubauer, * Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1970, 1, with the title * Maha- 
neh Yehudah”; a more recent collection, 25. No. 
1971, corresponds to the Tunis manuscript, but is 
more complete). 

The chief published collections of Judah’s poems 
are: (1) *Betulat Bat Yehudah," ed. S. D. Luz- 
zatto, Prague, 1840; (2) " Diwan,” also 
edited by Luzzatto, Lyck (Mekize 
Nirdamim), 1864; (3) * Tal Orot," by 
the same editor, published by Eisig Gräber, Przemysl, 
1881; (4) * Ginze Oxford,” ed. Edelmann and Dukes, 
London, 1851; (5) “ Rabbi Yehudah ha-Levi,” by A. 
Harkavy, Warsaw (* Ahiasaf"), 1893-95; (6) “Bet 
ha-Behirah," by Samuel Philipp, Lemberg, 1888 
(mainly a reprint of Luzzatto's “ Diwan”); (7) 
“Diwan des Abul-Hasan Jehuda ha-Levi,” a new 
and complete edition by H. Brody, Berlin (Mekize 
Nirdamim), 1894 e£ seq. 

Some of Judah's poems have been translated into 
European languages. The most promi- 
nent translators are: 

German: A. Geiger (“Diwan des 
Castilier’s Abu'l-Hassan," etc., Bres- 
lau, 1851); Heller (^ Die Echten IIebriischen Melo- 
dien," ed. D. Kaufmann, Berlin, 1898); Kiimpf 
(* Nichtandalusische Poesie Andalusischer Dichter,” 
Prague, 1858); Sachs (“Die Religióse Poesie der 
Juden in Spanien," Berlin, 1845); Steinschneider 
(“ Manna,” 2b. 1847); Sulzbach (“Dichtungen aus 
Spanien’s Besseren Tagen,” Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1873); and Zunz (“8, P.” Berlin, 1855). 


MSS. 


Editions. 


Transla- 
. tions. 
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English: M. H. Bresslau (in “Ginze Oxford,” 
London, 1851); Nina Davis (“Songs of Exile,” Phila- 
delphia, 1901); Edward G. King (in “J. Q. R.” vii. 
464); J. Jacobs (“Jewish Ideals,” London, 1896); E. 
Lazarus (“Songs of a Semite,” New York, 1882); 
Alice Lucas (in “The Jewish Year,” London, 1898); 
Lady Magnus (“Jewish Portraits,” 7b. 1897). 

French : J. Weill (in ^ R. E. J.” xxxviii., p. Ixv.; 
Italian: S. de Benedetti (“ Canzoniere Sacro di Giuda 
Levita," Pisa, 1871); Russian: S. Frug (in “ Vos- 
khod ") and A. Harkavy (20.). Other translations oc- 
cur in the various Mahzorim renderings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Of the mass of literature on Judah ha-Levi 

only the more important summaries of his life and poetry ean 
' be given here: I. Abrahams, Jewish Literature, pp. 126 et 

seq.; J. Derenbourg, in Journal Asiatique, 1865, ii. 264 ct seq.; 

A. Geiger, Diwan des Castilier’s Abwl-Hassan Juda ha- 

Levi, Breslau, 1851 (partly reprinted in his Nachgelassene 

Schriften, iii. 97 et seq.); Grütz, Gesch. vi. 117 et seq.; Har- 

kavy, R. Yehuda ha-Levi, in Voskhod, 1881 (Hebrew transl. 

by A. S. Friedberg, in Rabbinowitz, Keneset Yisrael, i. 49 et 
seq.); J. Jacobs, Jewish Ideals, pp. 108 et seq.; D. Kaufmann, 

Jehuda Halevi, Breslau, 1877; Lady Magnus, Jewish Por- 

traits, pp. i et seq.; Pinkusfeld, Juda ha-Levi Mint Gram- 

matikuses Evegeta, Budapest, 1887; Sachs, Die Religiöse 

Poesie der Juden, pp. 287 ct seg.: Steinschneider, Jewish 

Literature, Index: Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Lit- 

teratur, iii. 40 et seq., 120 et scq.; J. Weill, in R. E. J. 
Xxxviil., p. Ixv. 

; M. Sc. 


G. 

As Philosopher: The position of Judah ha- 
Levi in the domain of Jewish philosophy is parallel 
to that occupied in Islam by GnazaLr, by whom he 
was influenced (comp. Kaufmann, “ Attributen- 
lehre,? pp. 119 et seg.) Like Ghazali, Judah en- 
deavored to liberate religion from the bondage of the 
various philosophical systems in which it had been 
held by his predecessors, Saadia, David ben Marwan 
al-Mekamez, Gabirol, and Bahya. In a work writ- 
ten in Arabic and entitled “Kitab al-Hujjah wal- 
Dalil fi Nusr al-Din al-Dhalil” (known in the Hebrew 
translation of Judah ibn Tibbon by the title “Sefer 
ha-IXuzari," and cited in this article as the * Cuzari”), 
Judah ha-Levi expounded his views upon the teach- 
ings of Judaism, which he defended against the at- 
tacks of philosophers, heretics, Karaites, etc. 

The work is divided into five essays (“ma’ama- 
rim "), and takes the form of a dialogue between the 
pagan king of the Chazars and a Jew who had been 
invited to instruct him in the tenets of the Jewish 
religion. Afterashort account of the incidents pre- 
ceding the conversion of the king, and of the con- 
versations of the latter with a philosopher, a Chris- 
tian, and a Moslem concerning their respective 
beliefs, the Jew appears on the stage, and by his 
first statement startles the king; for, instead of giv- 
ing him proofs of the existence of God, he asserts and 
explains the miracles performed by Him in favor of 
the Israelites. The king expresses his astonishment 
at this exordium, which seems to him incoherent: 
but the Jew replies that the existence of God, the 
creation of the world, etc., being taught by religion, 
do not need any speculative demonstrations. Fur- 

ther, he propounds the principle upon 


Main which his religious system is founded ; 
Principle namely, that revealed religion is far 
of the superior to natural religion. For the 


*“*Cuzari.” aim of ethical training, which is the 
object of religion, is not to create in 
man good intentions, but to cause him to perform 


good deeds. Thisaim can not be attained by philoso- 


phy, which is undecided as to the nature of good, 
but can be secured by religious training, which 
teaches what is good. As science is the sum of all 
the particles of truth found by successive genera- 
tions, so religious training is based upon a set of 
traditions; in other words, history is an important 
factor in the development of human culture and 
science. 

Now as the Jews are the only depositaries of a 
written history of the development of the human 
race from the beginning of the world, the superior- 
ity of their traditions can not be denied. No com- 
parison is possible between Jewish culture, which 
is based upon religious truth, and Greek culture, 
which is based upon science only; for the wisdom 
of the Greek philosophers lacked that divine sup- 
port with which the Prophets were endowed. Had 
a trustworthy tradition that the world was created 
out of nothing been known to Aristotle, he would 
have supported it by at least as strong arguments as 

those advanced by him to prove the 
f£ Creatio eternity of matter. Belief in the eter- 
ex Nihilo." nity of matter, however, is not abso- 
lutely contrary to Jewish religious 
ideas; for the Biblical narrative of the Creation re- 
fers only to the begiuning of the human race, and 
does not preclude the possibility of preexistent mat- 
ter. Still, relying upon tradition, the Jews believe 
in “creatio ex nihilo," which theory can be sustained 
by as powerful arguments as those advanced in 
favor of the belief in the eternity of matter. The 
objection that the Absolutely Infinite and Perfect 
could not have produced imperfect and finite beings, 
made by the Neoplatonists to the theory of * creatio 
ex nihilo," is not removed by attributing the exist- 
ence of all mundane things to the action of nature; 
for the latter is only a link in the chain of causes 
having its origin in the First Cause, which is God. 

Having established that revelation and not specu- 
lative philosophy is the only trusty guide to the 
knowledge of God, the Jew proceeds to demonstrate 
the superiority of his religion. "The preservation of 
the Israelites in Egypt and in the wilderness, the 
delivery to them of the Law on Mount Sinai, and 
their later history are to him so many evident proofs 

of their superiority. He impresses 


Superi- upon the king the fact that the favor 
ority of of God can be won only by accom- 
Judaism. plishing the precepts in all their minu- 


tiw, and that those precepts are bind- 
ing only on the adherents of Judaism. The ques- 
tion why the Jews only were thus favored with God’s 
instruction is as little worthy of consideration as 
would be the question why the animals had not 
been created men. The Jew then shows that the 
immortality of the soul, resurrection, reward, and 
punishment are all implied in Scripture and are re- 
ferred to in Jewish writings. 

In the second essay Judah enters into a detailed 
discussion of some of the theological questions 
hinted at in the preceding one. To these belongs in 
the first place that of the divine attributes. Judah 
rejects entirely the doctrine of essential attributes 
which had been propounded by Saadia and Bahya. 
For him there is no difference between essential and 
other attributes. Either the attribute affirms a quality 
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in God, in which case essential attributes can not be 
applied to Him more than can any other, because 
it is impossible to predicate anything 
of Him, or the attribute expresses 
only the negation of the contrary 
quality, and in that case there is 
no harm in using any kind of at- 
tributes. Accordingly Judah divides all the attri- 
butes found in the Bible into three classes: active, 
relative, and negative, which last class coniprises 
all the essential attributes ex pressing mere negations. 

The question of attributes being closely connected 
with that of anthropomorphism, Judah enters into 
a lengthy discussion on this point. Although op- 
posed to the conception of the corporeality of God, 
as being contrary to Scripture, he would consider 
it wrong to reject all the sensuous concepts of an- 
thropomorphism, as there is something in these ideas 
which fills the human soul with the awe of God. 

The remainder of the essay comprises dissertations 
on the following subjects: the excellence of Pales- 
tine, the land of prophecy, which is to other coun- 
tries what the Jews are to other nations; the sacri- 
fices: the arrangement of the Tabernacle, which, 
according to Judah, symbolizes the human body ; the 
prominent spiritual position occupied by Israel, 
whose relation to other nations is that of the heart to 
thelimbs; theopposition evinced by Judaism toward 
asceticism, in virtue of the principle that the favor 
of God is to be won only by carrying out His pre- 
cepts, and that these precepts do not command man 
to subdue the inclinations suggested by the faculties 
of the soul, but to use them in their due place and 
proportion; the excellence of the Hebrew language, 
which, although sharing now the fate of the Jews, 
is to other languages what the Jews are to other 
nations and what Palestine is to other lands. 

The third essay is devoted to the refutation of the 
teachings of Karaism and to the history of the de- 
velopment of the oral tradition, the Talmud. J udah 
ha-Levi shows that there is no means of carrying 
out the precepts without having recourse to oral 
tradition; and that such tradition hasalways existed 
may be inferred from many passages of the Bible, 
the very reading of which is dependent upon it, since 
there were no vowels and accents in the original text. 

The fourth essay opens with an analysis of the 
various names of God found in the Bible. Accord- 

| ing to Judah, al] these names, with 
Names of the exception of the Tetragrammaton, 
God. are attributes expressing the various 
states of God's activity in the worid. 
The multiplicity of names no more implies a multi- 
plicity in His essence than do the multifarious influ- 
ences of the rays of the sun on various bodies imply 
a multiplicity of suns. To the intuitive vision of 
the prophet the actions proceeding from God appear 
under the images of the corresponding human ac- 
tions. Angels are God’s messengers; and either 
they exist fora length of time, or they are created 
only for special purposes. 

From the names of God and the essence of angels 
Judah passes to his favorite theme and shows that 
the views of the Prophets are a purer source fora 
knowledge of God than the teachings of the philos- 
ophers, Although he professes great reverence for 
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the “Sefer Yezirah,” from which he quotes many 
passages, he hastens to add that the theories of 
Abraham elucidated therein had been held by the 
patriarch before God revealed Himself to him. The 
essay concludes with examples of the astronomical 
and medical knowledge of the ancient Hebrews. 
The fifth and last essay is devoted to a criticism 
of the various philosophical systems known at the 
time of the author. Judah attacks by turns the 
Aristotelian cosmology, psychology, and metaphys- 
ics. To the doctrine of EMANATION, based, accord- 
ing to him, upon the Aristotelian cos- 
Arguments mological principle that no simple 


Against being can produce a compound being, 
Philoso- heobjects in the form of the following 
phy. query: * Why did the emanation stop 


at the lunar sphere? Why should 
each intelligence think only of itself and of that 
from which itissued and thus give birth to one ema- 
nation, thinking not at all of the preceding intelli- 
gences, and thereby losing the power to give birth 
to many emanations?” He argues against the the- 
ory of Aristotle that the soul of man is his thought 
and that only the soul of the philosopher will be 
united, after the death of the body, with the active 
intellect. “Is there,” he asks, “any curriculum of 
the knowledge one has to acquire to win immortal- 
ity? How is itthat thesoul of one man differs from 
that of another? How can one forget a thing once 


thought of?” and many other questions of the kind. 
He shows himself especially severe against the 


Motekallamin, whose arguments on the creation of 
the world, on God and His unity, he terms dialectic 
exercises and mere phrases. 

However, Judah ha-Levi is against philosophical 
speculation only in matters concerning Creation, 
God, etc.; and he follows the Greek philosophers 
in treating of the genesis of the material world. 
Thus he admits that every being is made up of mat- 
ter and form. The movement of the spheres formed 
the sphere of the elements, from the fusion of which 
all beings were created. This fusion, which varied 
according to climate, gave to matter the potentiality 
to receive from God a variety of forms, from the 
mineral, which is the lowest in the scale of creation, 
to man, who is the highest because of his possessing, 
in addition to the qualities of the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal, a hylic intellect which is influenced by 
the active intellect. This hylic intellect, which 
forms the rational soul, is a spiritual substance 
and notan accident, and is therefore imperishable. 

The discussion concerning the soul and its facul- 
ties leads naturally to the question of free will. 
Judah upholds the doctrine of free will against the 
Epicureans and the Fatalists, and endeavors to recon- 
cile it with the belief in God’s providence and om- 
niscience (see FREE WILL). 

Although the * Cuzari" failed to stem the philo- 
sophical flood which, at the time of the appearance 
of the work, was inundating Judaism, 
it exercised a great influence upon the 
theologians. It was much studied; 
and traces of it are to be found in all 
the theological and cabalistic writings 
of the Middle Ages, not excluding even the Zohar, 
which borrowed from it several passages, among 
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them the saying, “Israel is among the nations as 
the heart among the limbs” (Zohar, iii. 221b; comp. 
Jacob Emden, * Mitpahat Sefarim,” i., $ 5; Jellinek, 
“Beiträge zur Gesch. der Kabbala,” i. 76). Besides 
the Hebrew translation of Judah ibn Tibbon, which 
passed through eleven editions (1st ed. Fano, 1506; 
last ed. by David Cassel, Leipsic, 1869), another 
rendering into Hebrew was made by Judah ben 
Isaac Cardinal, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The study of the * Cuzari? seems to have 
become very popular in the fifteenth century. No 
less than six commentaries on it appeared in the 
first half of that century; namely: three by Solo- 
mon ben Menahem Frat Maimon and his two pupils; 
one by Jacob ben Hayyim Vidal Farissol, under the 
title “Bet Ya‘akob”; one by Solomon ben Judah 
Vivas, entitled * Heshek Shelomoh"; and one by 
NathanaelCaspi. Inaddition to these commentaries, 
which arestill extant in manuscript, there have been 
published in the various editions of the * Cuzari" 
the commentaries of Judah Mercato (1589-94), 
Isaac Satanow (1795), Israel Zamose (1796), G. 
Brecher (Prague, 1838), and Israel Halevy (Pres- 
burg, 1860). The “Cuzari” was translated into 
Latin by Buxtorf (1660); into Spanish by Jacob 
Abendana (1663); and into German by Jolowicz and 
David Cassel. Another German version, translated 
from the Arabic original, was published at Breslau 
in 1885 by Hartwig Hirschfeld, who two years later 


critically edited the Arabic and Hebrew texts (Leip- 
sic, 1987). 
S. Landauer has shown that v., § 12 of the 
* Cuzari," in which Ha-Levi gives the views of the 
* philosophers" on the soul (2d ed. Cassel, pp. 385- 
400; ed. Hirschfeld, pp. 310-325), is practically an 
excerpt from the “Psychology of Ibn Sina" (Avi- 
cenna) published in part by him (*Z. D. M. G." 
xxix. 985). Corrections of the Arabic text are given 
by Goldziher in *Z. D. M. G." xli. 691, of the He- 
brew text by Horovitz in * Monatsschrift,” xli. 264. 
In regard to the passage i., § 68 on the eternity of 
the universe, see the remarks of Kaufmann in * Mo- 
natsschrift," xxxiii. 208, and Hirschfeld, db. p. 874. 
Portions of the Arabic text have been published by 
Neubauer in * Miscellany of Hebrew Literature," i. 
62, and by B. Goldberg in * Ha-Maggid," v. 183. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Mélanges, pp. 483 et seq.; Eisler, Vor- 
lesungen über die Jüdische Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
i. Sl et seq.; Cuzari, ed. Cassel, Introduction ; Kaufmann, 
Die Attributenlehre, pp. 119 et seq.: idem, in J. Q. R. i. 451 
et seq.: A. Frankl-Grün, Die Ethik des Juda Halevi: 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 402; Bernfeld, Da‘at Elo- 
him, pp. 182 et seq. Harkavy, in Keneset Yisrael, i. 11. 


G. I. BR. 


JUDAH HA-LEVI BEN SHALOM (known 
also under the name Judan): Palestinian amora of 
the fourth generation ; flourished in the second half of 
the fourth century. Few halakot of his are recorded 
in the Jerusalem Talmud. ` He appears as the op- 
ponent of Hananiah in the question of the fine im- 
posed upon those who illegally make use of tithes 
(Yer. Ter. 44c; Ket. 27b), and as opposing Matta- 
niah in a halakic matter (Yer. Shab. 18d; Git. 44b). 
A question addressed to Jose on the laws of inher- 
itance is. given under Judah’s name (Dem. 256), and 
he is found instructing a Babylonian amora named 
Phinehas in a question of ritual (Er. 92d). Judah's 
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activity in the field of the Halakah was rather lim- 
ited; his name occurs more frequently in midrashic 
and haggadic literature. Some of his haggadot are 
very interesting; for instance, that concerning the 
love of God for men: * When weare worthy and have 
good actions to our credit, then God gives us our 
reward; but when we have nothing of ourown, then 
God blesses us for the sake of Hislove; for He is 
good” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. ]xxii.). Judah is the author 
also of the following sayings: “Nothing causes 
more harm than women; the sin of the golden calf 
caused the death of only 3,000 persons, while that 
of the women of Shittim caused the death of 24,000. 
Therefore is it said: ‘And I find woman more bitter 
than death’” (Eccl. vii. 26). “Joseph resisted the 
enticements of the wife of his master; at the moment 
of temptation the image of his father appeared to 
him and said: ‘Joseph, the names of thy brothers 
will at a future time be on the stones of the breast- 
plate; wilt thou be satisfied that thy name should 
be missing?’ ? (Tan., Wayesheb, p. 94). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 183; Frankel, 

Mebo, 95b ; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 482-443. 

S. S. I. Bn. 

JUDAH LÓB BEN JOSHUA (HÓSCHKE): 
Rabbi at Busk, Poland (now Austrian Galicia), in 
the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
* Leb Aryeh," containing homilies on the Pentateuch 
and the Five Megillot, published at Wilmersdorf in 
1673. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1983. 

S. S. I. Br. 


JUDAH LÓB BEN SIMEON, or LEO SI- 
MONIS: Rabbi and physician; born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main about the middle of the seventeenth 
century; died at Mayence in 1714. He studied 
medicineand philosophy in Padua, where in 1674 he 
obtained the degree of doctor of medicine and of 
philosophy. About a year after his return to Frank- 
fort, David Claudius of Giessen solicited his col- 
laboration on the Bible which he was about to edit 
with Latin annotations. The young scholar ac- 
cepted the offer, and he wrote a preface to the work 
(Frankfort, 1677). 

Judah's medical work did not interfere with his 
study of the Talmud and the Cabala; so that, owing 
to his great erudition, he was named “dayyan” of 
Frankfort. He occupied that office till 1687, when 
he was called as chief rabbi to Mayence, which office 
he held for twenty-seven years. 

While he was at Mayence he wrote: “ Yad Yehu- 
dah” (Frankfort-on-the- Main, 1678), a commentary 
on Menahem Azariah da Fano’s *'Asarah Ma’ama- 
rot," and “Zera‘ Yehudah” (Offenbach, 1721), a 
commentary on the Passover Haggadah. Some re- 
sponsa of his are to be found in the collection “Shab 
Ya‘akob” by Jacob ha-Kohen Poppers of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 18/8; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. i. 1857, 1858: iii. 749b, 13858e: iv. 719b ; D. Kauf- 
mann, in Z. D. M. G. xlv. 498-501; Horowitz, Jüdische 
Aerzte, pp. 33, 34; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 422. 

D. M. SEL. 

JUDAH LOW (LOB, LIWA) BEN BEZA- 
LEEL (known also as Der Hohe Rabbi Lów): 
Austrian Talmudist and mathematician; born about 


Judah Low 


Judah b. Pedaya THE 


the second decade of the sixteenth century in Posen, 
whither his family had gone from Worms toward 
the end of the fifteenth century, probably in conse- 
quence of persecution; died at Prague Aug. 22, 
1609; second son of Dezaleel ben H: ayyim. His 
father was the brother of Jacob Worms, the chief 
rabbi of all the communities of the German empire, 
and brother-in-law of Isaac IXlauber of Posen, whose 
grandson was Solomon Luria. | Lów's elder brother 
Hayyim (see Havyrx BEN Bezavern) studied with 
Shalom Shakna. Löw had also younger brothers 
named Sinai and Samson, who enjoyed reputations 
as scholars. 

As Lów never speaks of himself in his books, lit- 
tle is known concerning his life. The assumption 
that he was Shakna's pupil is disproved not only on 
the ground of chronological difficulties, but also by 
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Tombstone of Judah Löw ben Bezaleel at Prague. 
(From a photograph.) 


his positive attitude in denouncing the pilpul, in 
which Shakna indulged so much. From 1558 to 1578 
Löw was Moravian * Landesrabbiner” at Nikolsburg, 
an office by virtue of which he directed not only the 
affairs of the community, but especially the study 
of the Talmud. He caused a collection to be made 
of the Moravian statutes (“takkanot”) concerning 
the election of the county and district elders, taxa- 
tion, and the restraint of Juxury, with 
the purpose of supplementing and con- 
Takkanot. firmingthem. The Moravian commu- 

nities considered him an authority, 
even long after he had given up his office—perhaps 
in consequence of the persecution of the Jews in 
Moravia—and had settled in Prague. As such he 
was appealed to when the “ Nadler” calumny was 
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carried into Moravia, in consequence of which his 
own family suffered and against which he himself 
had delivered a warning discourse on the Sabbath 
between Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur, . 1583 
(printed Prague, 1584). “Nadler” (or rather “ Nud- 
ler”: comp. Grimm, “ Wörterbuch ”) was an oppro- 
brious epithet that cast & slur upon the legitimacy 
of many families. 

Low had undertaken to deliver the discourse be- 
cause a short time previously the death of Isaac 
Melnik had left the chief rabbinate of Prague va- 


cant. At the time Löw occupied a semioflicial 
position. He had founded the “ Klaus,” a Talmud 


school which he conducted until 1584, and he had 
also rendered great services to the community of 
Prague by regulating the statutes of the hebra kad- 
disha, founded in 1564, and by organizing mishnayot 
societies. Yet he was passed over inthe election, his 
brother-in-law Isaac Hayyot, an adherent of the 
pilpul, being chosen chief rabbi of Prague. Löw 
then gladly accepted the call of his native commu- 


nity, Posen. In 1588, however, he was again in 
Prague. He was drawn thither not only by family 


ties (his wife belonging to the eminent Altschuler 
family, and his daughters being married in that 
city), but also by the fact that Isaac Hayyot had re- 
signed his office. Fora second time Löw accepted 
the position of rabbi. At this date(1588) he re- 
newed and enlarged the scope of the ban which 
he, together with ten scholars of Prague, had pro- 
nounced in 1588 against the “Nadler” calumny. 
On the present occasion he acted in conjunction with 
Eleazar of Wormsat Posen, and Mordecai Jaffe, Isaac 
Cohen Shapira, Joseph b. Isaac ha-Levi Günzburg, 
and Uri oe Hefez at Gnesen. On the tenth of 
Adar, 5352 (Feb. 28, 1592), Low was commanded to 
appear before the emperor in the castle. He went 
to the audience accompanied by his brother Sinai 
and his son-in-law Isaac Cohen; and Prince Bertier 
was present with the emperor. The conversation 
seems to have turned on cabalistic subjects. 

In thesame year (butit can not be proved whether 
it was in consequence of the audience) LOw went 
back to Posen, where he had been chosen chief rabbi 
of Poland. Here he wrote a work on the ethics of 
Judaism, “ Netibot Shalom” (Prague, 1596), as the 
second part of his Abot commentary “ Derek ha- 
Hayyim” (Cracow, 1589), In Prague were also 
printed in 1598 two discourses he had delivered in 
Posen, “‘Al ha-Mizwot” and “‘Al ha-Torah wa- 
‘Abodah.” In the “ Pesak ‘al ‘Agunah” (čb. 1594) 
there is a responsum by Löw. In this work Löw is 
called “chief rabbi of Prague”; and indeed he be- 
came chief rabbi de jure, probably after the death 
of Isaac Hayyot (1597). 

At Prague Lów wrote between 1598 and 1600 the 
following works: (1) “Tif’eret Yisrael” (Venice, 
1599), on the excellence of the teachers of the Torah; 

(2) *Nezah Yisrael” (Prague, 1599), 
His Works. on the Exile and the Messianic time; 

(3) “Be’er ha-Golah,” on difficult Tal- 
mudic passages, being at the same time a defense of 
the Talmud (75. 1598); (4) * Or Hadash ” (zd, 1600), on 
Esther and Purim; (5) “Ner Mizwah " (25.), on Ha- 
nukkah. There was also printed at Prague (1598) 
the funeral sermon preached by Lów on the death 
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of Akiba Günzburg of Frankfort. Löw was spe- 
cially active as the friend and counselor of the noble 
Mordecai Meisel. After suffering much at Prague 
from external oppression and internal quarrels, he 
now stood as the center of the rapidly rising com- 
munity. 

Löw was held in high regard by his contempo- 
raries as well as by posterity. He is praised as the 
“glory of the Exile,” the “light of Israel” (Gans), 
“the wonder of our time, in whose light our core- 
ligionists walk, and whose waters all Israel drinks.” 
His person even has become the center of a whole 
cycle of legends (see GOLEM), which are closely re- 
lated to the Faust legends and were due probably 
to his ascetic, pious, retired life, to his profound 
knowledge, and not a little to his mysterious audi- 
ence with Emperor Rudolph II. 

Yet he was not among the champions of the 
Cabala, and none of his works is devoted to it. Al- 
though he could not reconcile himself to the investi- 
gations of Azariah dei Rossi, and understood all the 
utterances of the Haggadah literally, yet he was en- 
tirely in favor of scientitic research in so far as the 
latter did not contradict divine revelation. 

In addition to those of Léw’s works mentioned 
above, the folowing haveappeared: “Gur Aryeh” 
(Prague, 1578), commentary to Rashi on the Penta- 
teuch; “Geburat ha-Shem” (Cracow, 1582), on the 
Pesah Haggadah; discourse for Shabbat ha-Gadol 
(Prague, 1589). The following manuscripts are ex- 
tant: “Birure Yoreh De‘ah,” printed 1775; “Hid- 
dushe Aggadot”; * Bi'urim ‘al Dine Mezuzah, Keti- 
bat Megillah, Kele ha-Kodesh, Bigde Kehunnah 
we-Sammane ha-Koetoret?; “Bi'urim ‘al ha- Rif 
u-Mardekai.” | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lieben, Gal ‘Ed, Prague, 1856 ; N. Grün, Der 

Hohe Rabbi Löw, ib. 1585; Tendlau, Sagen wid Legenden 


der Jüdischen Vorzeit; E. Bischoff, Die Kabbalah, Leipsic,’ 
ir Hermann-Teige-Winter, Das Prager Ghetto, Prague, 


S. S. M. Gn. 


JUDAH LÓW BEN OBADIAH EILEN- 
BURG: Russian rabbi of the sixteenth century; 
succeeded Naphtali Herz as rabbi of Brest-Litovsk 
about 1570. His signature appears in the “takka- 
not" (ordinances) passed by the CouxciL oF Four 
Laxpns at the Gromnitca fair at Lublin (1587), with 
those of Solomon of Lublin, Joshua Falk, Samuel 
Edels, and other prominent rabbis. These takkanot 
prohibit, among other things, the purchase of rab- 
binical positions or the securing of such positions 
through influence. Judah is the author of * Minhat 
Yehudah,” a supercommentary on Rashi to the Pen- 
tateuch (Lublin, 1609; Prague, 1678; etc.). With 
Judah's own explanations the work contains ex- 


tracts from Solomon Luria, from Mordecai Jaffe's. 


“Lebush ha-Orah," and from Elijah b. Abraham’s 

* Mizrahi.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feinstein, ‘Jr Tehillah, pp. 23, 160, 165, 186, 
191; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfavim, p. 341. IL R 


JUDAH BEN MEIR HA-KOHEN HA- 
ZAKEN : French Talmudist; lived about the year 
1000. According to the sources, he was surnamed 
“Léon,” *Léonte," *Léontin," “Sire Léon,” and 
“Sire Léontin,” and was designated as “the grand ” 
and “the gaon.” 


He was the principal teacher of | 


GERSHOM BEN JUDAH (Me’or ha-Golah), who con- 
sidered him an authority in religious decisions. 
Judah scems to have been one of the founders of the 
scientific study of the Talmud in France. He, to- 
gether with Eliezer ben Judah, addressed a teshu- 
nah to the Jewish community of Troyes concerning 
the validity of certain statutes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Jüdische Alterthiimer von Worms, 


p. 3; Gratz, Gesch. v. 331; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 224, 
300, 520; Zunz, Literaturyesch. p. 611. 
M. Sc. 


S. S. 

JUDAH BEN MENAHEM: italian liturgical 
poct; lived, probably at Rome, in the middle of the 
twelfth century; father of the Roman davyan Men- 
ahem ben Judah. He was the author of fourteen 
piyyutim, of which some are to be found in the 
printed Roman Mahzor, and some are still in manu- 
script. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgeseh. pp. 140 et seq.; Lands- 


bhuth, “Ammude ha-Abodah, p. 68; Luzzatto, Mebo, p. 21; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 368. 


G. I. Br. 
JUDAH MINZ. See Mrixz, JUDAH. 


JUDAH BEN MOSES OF ARLES: A 
scholar of the second half of the eleventh century 
who enjoyed a great reputation and authority not 
only in France, but throughout the Rhine districts. 
One of Rashi’s contemporaries, Nathan b. Makir of 
Mayence, mentions him as among “the venerable 
ones” and “the most respected ” of Mayence (Zunz, 
“ Literaturgeschichte," p. 160). - 

eC, S. K. 


JUDAH BEN MOSES B. DANIEL. See 
Romano, LEONE. 

JUDAH BEN NATHANAEL: French litur- 
gical poet; lived at Beaucaire in the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century. <Al-Harizi, who became 
acquainted with him about 1211, praises him highly. 
Judah had five sons: Samuel, Ezra, Isaac, Isaiah, 
and Nathanael, all of whom were liturgical poets. 
The eldest, Samuel, was the author of “ Kerobot,” 
inserted in the Avignon ritual and recited on the 
fast-day of Tebet: the third son, Isaac, surnamed 
" ha-Sheniri ? (mywn), whose songs “made the stars 
pale,” lived at Malaucene, and composed piyyutim 
for the different festivals of the year, many of which 
are preserved in the Siddur of Avignon and Car- 
pentras. 

G. pp. 166, 469; idem, Literatur- 

gesch. pp. 472-475. 

G. S. K. 


JUDAH B. PEDAYA (known also as Bar 
Padah): Palestinian amora of the first generation 
(3d cent.); nephew of Bar Kappara. Among his 
numerous pupils the most important was the hag- 
gadist Joshua b. Levi, who claimed to have received 
numerous halakot from Judah (Ex. R. vi.; Eccl. R. 
vii. 7). According to another statement of Joshua b. 
Levi (Gen. R. xciv.), Judah was the most important 
of the haggadists of the South, and discussed Tal- 
mudic questions with the patriarch Judah I. His 
halakie and haggadic sayings are numerous in both 
Talmuds (Weiss, “Dor,” iii. 68). In his haggadic 
interpretations he often departs from the traditional 
vocalization. Thus, in Gen. R. (to Gen. xix. 12), he 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : ZunZ, Z. 
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reads “pe” instead of “po,” and supposes that the 

angels forbade Lot to entreat forgiveness for the 

people of Sodom after they had manifested their 

shameful desires (Gen. R. xxvi.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 3811; Bacher, 
Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 579; Frankel, Mebo, p. 70b. 

E. C. A. 8S. W: 

JUDAH POKI (PUKI) BEN ELIEZER 
TSHELEBI: karaite scholar; lived at Constan- 
tinople; died before 1501; nephew of Elijah Dash- 
yazi. According to Steinschneider, the surname 
“Poki” is a variation of “Bagi,” which is derived 
from the Turkish “bak” (pronounced “ bag”). 
Judah traveled through Palestine, Egypt, Babylo- 
nia, and Persia to acquaint himself with the Karaite 
writings found in those countries. In 1571 he is met 
with in Cairo in the house of the Karaite Nasi. 
Judah wrote “Sha‘ar Yehudah,” a discussion of the 
laws concerning incestuous marriages (published by 
his son Isaac at Constantinople in 1581). The au- 
thor quotes in this work another work of his: “Zot 
li-Yehudah,” on the determination of the new moon. 
Jedidiah Solomon ben Aaron of Trok cites in his 
* Appiryon ” a prayer-book composed by Judah, and 
other works dealing with Hebrew grammar and 
poetry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1807: idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. xx. 91; Fürst, Gesch. des Kardert. tii. 14: Neu- 
bauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 65; Gottlober, 
Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Karaim, p. 174. 

K. I. BR. 

JUDAH B. SAMUEL IBN ‘ABBAS. See ‘An- 
BAS, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL BEN. 

JUDAH BEN SAMUEL HE-HASID OF 
REGENSBURG: Ethical writer and mystic; died 
Feb. 22, 1217 (“Ozar Tob,” 1878, p. 045; Berliner, 
“Magazin,” 1876, p. 220; “Kerem Hemed,” vii. 71 
[erroneously 1216]; “Ben Chananja,” iv. 248 [er- 
roneously 1213]. He was descended from an old 
family of cabalists from the East that had settled 
in Germany. His grandfather Kalonymus was a 
scholar and parnas in Speyer (died 1126). His father, 
also called “He-Hasid” (=*“the pious”), “ Ha- 
Kadosh,” and “ Ha-Nabi " (Solomon Luria, Responsa, 
No. 29), was president of a bet ha-midrash in Speyer, 
and from him Judah, together with his brother Abra- 
ham, received his early instruction. Samucl (see A. 
Epstein in *IIa-Goren," iv. 81 e£ seg.) died while 
Judah was still young (edem, “Jüdische Altertiimer 
in Worms und Speier.” in * Monatsschrift," xli. 41, 
49). About 1195 the latter left his native place and 
settled in Regensburg (Ratisbon), on account of an 
“accident” (Moses Minz, Responsa, No. 76)—most 
probably persecution experienced by the Jews of 
Speyer generally. 

He founded a yeshibah in Regensburg and secured 
many pupils. Among those who became famous 
were ELEAZAR OF Worms, author of the “ Rokeah ” ; 
Isaac ben Moses of Vienna, author of “ Or Zarua‘ ”; 
and Baruch ben Samuel of Mayence, author of “ Se- 
fer ha-Hokmah.” Eleazar applies to his teacher in 
several passages terms expressive of the highest es- 
teem, such as * father of wisdom " (Paris MS. No. 772. 
fol. 73a; comp. Epstein in * Monatsschrift," xxxix. 
459). 

Judah left one son, Moses Saltman (Epstein, l.e. 
p. 449, note 7), author of à commentary on several 


parts of the Bible (see Schiller-Szinessy, “ Cat. Hebr. 
MSS. . . . University Library, Cambridge," p. 159). 
It has been erroneously supposed that Judah had two 
other sons, Aaron (Luria, 4c.) and David (Stein- 
schneider, “ Hebr. Bibl.” iv. 98; Gross, in Berliner's 
“Magazin,” i. 106; Brüll's “Jahrb.” ix. 45; Epstein, 
Too 
Legend describes Judah as an excellent bowman 
who at the age of eighteen was ignorant of the 
daily prayers. When, however, en- 
Legends of lightenment suddenly came upon him 


His Life. he performed many miracles. He re- 
stored fertility to à young married 
woman. "The prophet Elijah is said to have par- 


taken of his “Seder” meal and to have been’ iseen by 
him ina synagogue. He miraculously prevented a 
Jewish child from being baptized, and knew the 
exact year of Israel's redemption. He maintained 
social intercourse with the Bishop of Salzburg and 
acted as seer for the Duke of Regensburg (Jellinek, 
“B. H.” vi. 139; Grünbaum, *Jüdisch-Deutsche 
Chrestomathie,” p. 385; Drüll's “Jahrb.” ix. 20). 
The report of such intercourse with persons in official 
positions may perhaps be based on truth. 

It is rather difficult to determine in what the new 
and important departure ascribed to him by legend 

consisted, since the obscurity spread 
Writings. over his works is as impenetrable as 
that surrounding his life. The study 
of the Talmud, especially as it was treated by his 
contemporaries, seemed to him fruitless. Still, occa- 
sionally a halakic writing, “Gan Bosem,” is quoted 
(comp. Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 162) as his; a decision 
of hisis found in TaSHBaZ, § 219 (Zunz, /.c. p. 566), 
in R. Isaac's“ Or Zarua‘,” and in Meir Rothenburg's 
collection of responsa (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch." p. 
298); and he is found in social intercourse with cel- 
ebrated halakists of his age. 

His commentary on the Pentateuch, written down 
by his pupils after his lectures, is known only by 
citations in later commentaries (Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 76 
et passim; Luzzatto, “ Kerem Hemed,” vii. 71; Ozar 
Tob,” 1878, p. 045). 

He composed liturgical songs, but the authentic- 
ity of those attributed to him is uncertain. As re- 
gards his 337 me (seven parts; the 
eighth is called s237 Ww), printed 
in 'Tihingen, 1560 (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." No. 3313), and translated into German 
in S. Heller's “Die Echten Hebriiischen Melodien " 
(ed. Kaufmann), there is very great divergence of 
opinion, and the question of its authorship is still 
undecided. According to Zunz (“ Literaturgesch." 
p. 800), it seems to be genuine, as do also his 
prayer ‘nyo 7 n3»' and his selihah Seay obs 
Tnm byq3. More probably. according to the 
sources (see “Siddur Hegyon Leb,” p. 529, Kónigs- 
berg, 1845), his father, or a certain Samuel Hazzan, 
who died as a martyr at Erfurt in 1121, composed 
the “Shir ha-Yihud," and Judah himself wrote a 
commentary on it (Landshuth, *'Ammude ha- 
‘Abodah,” p. 77; Epstein, in * Ha-Goren," iv. 98). 
Several prayers are erroneously attributed to Judah; 
e.g., Zunz wrongly ascribes to him the alphabet- 
ical *tehinnah ” *r3w5 DY mann (Steinschneider, /.c. ; 
Landshuth, Lc.) He wrote also commentaries on 


Liturgist. 
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several parts of the daily prayers and on the Mah- 
zor (Zuaz, l.c. p. 801; comp. also Epstein, /.c. pp. 
91, 95 et seg.). 

Judah collected the notes of travel of his fellow 
citizen Pethahiah, though incompletely and without 
any order (Zunz, in Asher’s “Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela,” ii. 258). His chief literary work was 
an ethical and mystical one. Undoubtedly genuine 
is his “Sefer ha-Kabod,” which is mentioned by his 
pupils. Rather doubtful is the authorship of the 
ethical will (ANYS), printed in 1583 and translated 
into Judseo-German, Prague, seventeenth to eight- 
eenth century (comp. Moses Brück, “ Rabbinische 
Ceremonialgebriuche in Ihrer Entstehung," pp. 68 
et seg., Breslau, 1837; Abrahams, “ Ethical Wills," 
in “J. Q. R.” iii. 472). This testament contained 
regulations regarding the dead (§§ 1-15), the build- 
ing of houses (88 16-21), matrimony (88 22-32), pro- 
hibited marriages between stepbrothers and step- 
sisters and between cousins, and various customs 
and superstitious prescriptions (SS 33-end). 

There are also ascribed to Judah an astrological 
work, "Gematriot? (Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” 
ii., No. 27), handed down by his pupils and seen by 
Azulai, and “Sefer ha-Hokmah,” on prayers and 
customs and the writing of scrolls of the Law. 

The principal work, however, with which Judah's 
name is connected is the “Sefer Hasidim " (Bologna, 
1588; Basel, 1580, and often reprinted [see Stein- 
schneider, * Cat. Bodl." col. 1820]; published accord- 
ing to De Rossi MS. No. 1133 [which contains many 
variant readings and represents an older text] in 
Mekize Nirdamim collection by Judah Wistinetz- 
ki, Berlin, 1891-93). The book contains ethical, 
ascetic, and mystical sentences, intermingled with 
clements of German popular belief. It deals (€8 1- 
18) with piety (heading, “Shemuel "; so-called “ Sefer 
ha-Yir'ah ”); (SS 14-26), reward and punishment, 
penitence, the hereafter, etc. (heading, *Sefer ha- 
Hasidim"; so-called “Sefer Teshubah"); (88 27- 

489), authorship of the book, pride, 
Sefer the hereafter and retribution, peni- 
Hasidim. tence and sinful desires, fasting and 
fast-days, suspicion, public mortifica- 
tion, martyrdom, etc. (heading, “ Zeh Sefer ha-Hasi- 
dim”); ($8 490-638), the Sabbath; (S8 639-746), 
tefillin, zizit, mezuzot, books; (SS 747-856), the 
study of the Law; (S8 857-929), charity; (S& 980- 
970), reverence for parents; (SS 971-1386), piety, 
worship of God, prayer, visiting the sick, etc.; 
(S$ 1887-1426), excommunication and oaths; the 
final paragraphs repeat and amplify upon matter 
previously discussed. 

The “Sefer Hasidim” is not a uniform work, nor 
isit the product of oneauthor. Ithas been said that 
Samuel he-Hasid isthe author of the first twenty- 
six sections (see ed. Wistinetzki, p. 490, note; Ep- 
stein, Lc. p. 94). In its present form the book con- 
tains, according to Güdemann (“ Erzichungswesen,” 
Vienna, 1880, p. 981, note iv.), three revisions of the 
same original work, of which Judah is undoubt- 
edly the author: and both the contents and language 
of the book indicate that it originated in Germany. 
Important additions were made also by Judah's 
pupil Eleazar Rokeah (see Epstein, Le. p. 93). for 
which reason the authorship of the whole work has 


sometimes been ascribed to him. On account of the 
fact that collectors and copyists used varying re- 
censions, sometimes the same passage occurs two or 
three times in different parts of the “Sefer Hasidim.” 
Some fragments of other books are inserted (as & 38, 
Isaac Alfasi’s “Halakot”; § 36, Saadia Gaon's 
* Emunot we-De'ot?; $481, Yerushalmi Berakot ; 
S$ 90-82, R. Nissim's “ Megillat Setarim "). It cou- 
sists, according to the edition of Basel, of 1,172 para- 
graphs; according to the last edition, of 1,908. 
Chosen parts have been translated into German by 
Zunz, *Z. G." pp. 185-142 (comp. Zunz, *Litera- 
turgesch." p. 299; Gritz, * Gesch." vi. 915) "The 
* Book of the Pious" is an exceedingly rich source 
for the * Kulturgeschichte? of the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages (see Berliner, *Aus dem Inneren Leben"; 
Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages"). Ju- 
dah he-Hasid has often been confounded (* Kore 
ha-Dorot," *Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” * Yuhasin," 
* Shem ha-Gedolim ?) with Judah Sir Leon of Paris, 
who is also called *he-Hasid,? which is nothing but 
an honorable title usual in his age. "The fact that 
French words are to be found in the * Book of the 
Pious ” and that it reflects French conditions caused 
Grütz also to attribute its authorship to Judah Sir 
Leon he-Hasid. But the reasons given by Grütz are 
not tenable. 

The precise importance of Judah ben Samuel it is 
difficult to determine. Side by side with the offi- 
cial, dogmatic religion of the Church 
or the Synagogue there has always 
existed a mysticism dealing more 
largely and more intimately with the personal rela- 
tion of the individual to God, which at times was in 
opposition to the religion of the Synagogue. Judah’s 
mysticism was in such a stage of opposition; he 
therefore undervalued the study of the Halakah and 
indulged in marked departures from the accepted 
religious practises. He endeavored to deepen the 
feeling of devotion and piety and emphasized the 
importance of studying the Bible as against study- 
ing the Talmud. He deals mystically with prayer, 
regarding it as more important than study. It was 
really he who introduced theosophy among the Jews 
of Germany. The occasional quotations from his 
“Sefer ha-IKabod " present the salient points of his 
views. The conception of a personal relation to the 
Lord was long since felt by Jewish thinkers to be in- 
consistent with His spiritual nature. Judah and his 
school, therefore, though not the first ones, distin- 
guished between the Divine Being (“‘Ezem”) and 
the Divine Majesty (* Kabod"). The Divine Being, 
called also * Kedushshah,” dwells in the west, invisi- 
ble to men and angels. The Divine Being is superior 
to all human perception. When God reveals Him- 
self to men and angels, He appears in the form of 
the Divine Majesty. The Divine Majesty, then, 
dwelling in the east and created out of divine fire, 
holds the divine throne, true to its nature of repre- 
senting to human eyes the Divine Being. The 
throne is draped on the south, east, and north, while 
it is open to the west in order to allow the reflection 
of the Divine Being dwelling in the west to shine 
upon it. Itissurrounded by the heavenly legions of 
angels, chanting to the glory of the Creator (Epstein, 


Q~ 


in * Ha-Hoker," ii. 37 et 2eq.). 
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Lacking the philosophic training common among 
the Spanish Jews—although he was acquainted with 
Ibn Ezra, Saadia, some of the Karaites, and perhaps 
Maimonides—Judah did not reduce his mystic-theo- 
sophical theories to a system, and they are therefore 
difficult to survey. Lis intellectual importance is on 
the whole not clear (comp. Güdemann, * Gesch." 
pp. 158 et seq., 167 et seq. ; Jew. ENcyc. iii. 465, s.c. 
CABALA). Zunz (SZ. G." p. 125) says of him: * To 
vindicate whatever is noble in human endeavors, 
aud the highest aspirations of the Israelite, and to 
discover the inmost truths alluded to in the Sacred 
Books, seemed to be the ultimate purpose of a mind in 
which poetic, moral, and divine qualities were fused.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works cited in the article, 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 169; S. A. Wertheimer, Sefer Leshon 
Hasidim, two parts, Jerusalem, 1899; Reifmann, in Ozar 
290; 1885, pp. 26 et seq. 

M. Sc. 


JUDAH IBN SHABBETHAI (known also as 
Judah Levi ben Isaac): Spanish poct of the 
end of the twelfth century. He has been identified 
with the physician Judah b. Isaac of Barcelona, 
who is praised as a poet by Al-Harizi (ch. 46), but 
he may also have lived at Burgos. He is a master 
of the * mosaic ? style, and skilfully applies Biblical 
and Talmudie phrases; his humor is spontaneous. 
Judah ibn Shabbethai is the author of * Milhemet 
ha-Hokmah weha-‘Osher” and “Minhat Yehudah 
Sone ha-Nashim." The former work (called "p 
“Melek Rab) is in the style of the * makamah,? i 
rimed prose interspersed with short poems. It was 
written in 1914, and is addressed to the nasi Todros 
ha-Levi Abulafia, who is called upon, at the end of 
the work, to act as judge in a poetical dispute. It 
appeared at Constantinople in 1548 (?), and was 
probably printed for the last time as an appendix to 
Abraham b. Hasdai's “Ben ha-Melek weha-Nazir” 
(Warsaw, 1894). 

“ Minhat Yehudah Sone ha-Nashim " (called also 
“Sefer Zerah” or“ Tabkemoni?) likewise is written 
In the style of the makamah. Itis a humorous sa- 
tire on women, and is a much better piece of work 
than the * Milhemet." It was written in 1218 and 
dedicated to Abraham al-Fakhkhar (ben ha-Yozer). 
Like the * Milhemet,” it appears to have been first 
printed at Constantinople, in 1543, the last reprint 
being in Eliezer Ashkenazi’s “Ta‘am Zekenim" 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1854). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschueider, Cat. Dodl. col. 1369 et seq. 

G. H. B 

JUDAH B. SHENEOR OF EVREUX: 
French liturgical poet of the thirteenth century. 
He maintained a correspondence with Jacob b. Sol- 
omon of Courson (e. 1260). According to Carmoly, 
he was the brother of Moses and Samuel of Evreux, 
and lived in Vendeuvre; but Gross rejects this 
opinion, for Judah followed them a whole genera- 
tion later, and it can not be positively affirmed even 
that he wasa native of Evreux. Judah composed 
an elegy of forty-five strophes on the martyrs, open- 
ing with the words *Ziyyon halo tish’ali.” He is 
quoted by Aaron ha-Kohen (“ Shabbat,” $394). The 
reference in “Semak” (No. 158) is iioi to Judah, 
but to Isaac b. Sheneor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz. 4. G. p. 43; 
419; Gross, Gallia Judaica. p. 11. 
G. [. J. 
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JUDAH SICILIANO (called also Al-Sha‘ari 
[mye bx] : Italian. poet of the fourteenth century. 
le earned a livelihood by giving lessons in poetry 
and by writing occasional poems; but none of his 
poetieal productions has been preserved. He com- 
posed a riming dictionary, preserved in manuscript 
at Oxford and Rome (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 1530; Michael, *Or ha-Hayyim," No. 
1163). Judah became acquainted with Immanuel 
ben Solomon of home by sending him a poem; 
xiii.) highly 
commends Judah's the use of various 
meters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Analekten, in G. S. iii. 181; idem, Z.G. 
p. 516: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Hom, i. 
327, 380, 434, 443. 

G. M. Bc. 

JUDAH BEN SIMEON ‘BEN PAZZI 
(called also Judah b. Pazzi and Judah b. Si- 
mon): Palestinian amora and haggadist of the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. He frequently 
transmits halakic and haggadic aphorisms under the 
name of his father and of R. Joshua b. Levi, R. 
Johanan, and Simeon b. Lakish. In his own hag- 
gadic maxims Judah frequently employs parables, 
of which one may be cited: “ A wolf broke into the 
fold and seized a kid. Then came a strange dog 
which barked at the wolf and fought with him for 
the kid. Thereupon the wolf said: ‘ Why dost thou 
bark at me? Have I taken aught that was thine?’ 
Such a dog was Balak, who opposed the Israelites 
because they had overcome Sihon and Og” (Yelam- 
medenu, in Yalk., Num. xxii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 160-220. 


S. J. 5. da. 


JUDAH IBN TIBBON. Sec Inn 
J UDAH. 

JUDAH ZEEB BEN EPHRAIM: Hunga- 
rian Talmudist of the seventeenth century; son of 
Ephraim ben Jacob ha-Kohen, whose home in Ofen 
he left for Jerusalem in 1685. Judah edited his 
father’s responsa, “Sha‘ar Efrayim,” published at 
Prague in 1686. He added some original responsa 
under: the title “IKontres Aharon.” He then re- 
turned to Jerusalem, whither he had gone on leaving 
Ofen 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 84. 

S. S. A. Pk. 


JUDAH B. ZIPPORI: Instigator of an up- 
rising against Herod the Great. Shortly before the 
latter’s death two prominent scribes of Jerusalem, 
one of whom was Judah b. Zippori (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xvii. 6, § 2, has Zapiatoc; “B. J.” i. 88, $ 2, 
has Zemóepaioc; ed. Niese), thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to tear down the golden eagle that Herod had 
placed above the gate of the Temple. They incited 
the young men of Jerusalem, some of whom were 
their own pupils, and these, on a false report of 
Herod’s death, cut down the eagle. Thereupon a 
party of soldiers seized forty of them and took them 
before the king. They did not deny their deed; 
and the angry king had the ringleaders, among them 
the two scribes, burned alive; the remainder he 
delivered for punishment to his servants, who killed 


them, 
Ch, S. Kn. 


skil in 


TIBBON, 
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JUDAISM * ('Iovóo:wgüc): The religion of the 
Jewish people (II Macc. ii. 21, viii. 1, xiv. 38; Gal. 
i 182 nmn, Esth. R. iii. 7; comp. Daimy, Esth. 
viii. 17); their system of beliefs and doctrines, rites 
and customs, as presented in their sacred literature 
and developed under the influence of the various 
civilizations with which they have come in contact, 
widening out into a world-religion affecting many 
nations and creeds. In reality the name “Juda- 
ism? should refer only to the religion of the peo- 
ple of Judea, that is, of the tribe of Judah, the name 
“Yehudi” (hence “Judean,” “Jew ”) originally des- 
ignating a member of that tribe. In the course of 
time, however, the term “Judaism ” was applied to 
the entire Jewish history. 

A clear and concise definition of Judaism is very 
difficult to give, for the reason that it is not a relig- 
ion pure and simple based upon accepted creeds, 
like Christianity or Buddhism, but is one insepara- 
bly connected with tlie Jewish nation as the deposi- 
tory and guardian cf the truths held by it for man- 
kind. Furthermore, it is as a law, or system of 

laws, given by God on Sinai that Ju- 
Definition. daism is chiefly represented in Serip- 

ture and tradition, the religious doc- 
trines being only implicitly or occasionally stated; 
wherefore it is frequently asserted that Judaism is 
a theocracy (Josephus, * Contra Ap." ii. 16), a relig- 
ious legislation for the Jewish people, but not a re- 
ligion. The fact is that Judaism is too large and 
comprehensive a force in history to be defined by a 
single term or encompassed from one point of view. 

Extending over thirty-five centuries of history 
and over well-nigh all the lands of the civilized 
globe, Judaism could not always retain the same 
form and character. Judaism in its formative pe- 
riod, that is, in the patriarchal and prophetic times, 
differed from exilic and post-exilic Judaism; and 
rabbinic or pharisaic Judaism again presents a 
phase quite different from Mosaic Judaism, to which 
the Sadducees, and afterward to some extent the 
Karaites, persistently clung. Similarly Judaism in 
the Diaspora, or Hellenistic Judaism, showed great 
divergences from that of Palestine. So, too, the 
mysticism of the Orient produced in Germany and 
France a different form of Judaism from that incul- 
cated by the Arabic philosophy cultivated by the 
Jewsof Spain. Again, many Jews of modern times 
more or less systematically discard that form of Ju- 
daism fixed by the codes and the casuistry of the 
Middle Ages, and incline toward a Judaism which 
they hold more in harmony with the requirements of 
an age of broader culture andlargeraims. Far from 
having become 1900 years ago a stagnant or dried- 
up religion, as Christian theology declares, Judaism 
has ever remained “a river of God full of living 
waters,” which, while running within the river-bed 
of a single nation, has continued to feed anew the 
great streams of human civilization. In this light 
Judaism is presented in the following columns asa 
historic power varying in various epochs. It is first 


* It is natural that divergent views upon so complex a subjeet 
should exist. The following article is frankly written from the 
standpoint of Reform Judaism. For a presentation of the 
more conservative aspect of the subject see RELIGION; THE- 
OLOGY. 


necessary to state what are the main principles of 
Judaism in contradistinction to all other religions. 

I. The Essence of Judaism: («) Judaism is 
above all the religion of pure monotheism, the proc- 
lamation, propagation, and preservation of which 
have been the life-purpose and task of the Jewish 
people. *God is One, and so should Israel be of 
all nations the one vouching for His pure worship ” 
(Josephus, “Ant.” iv. 8, 8 5; Ber. 6a, with reference 
to I Chron. xvii. 90, 21; Deut. vi. 4, xxvi. 17-18; 
Sifre, Deut. 81; and Sabbath afternoon liturgy: 
“ Attah chad”). Judaism is not the mere profession 
of belief in the unity of God which each Jew is en- 
joined to make every morning and evening by reci- 
ting the Surma‘ (“ Ant.” iv. 8, § 13; Sifre, Deut. 
94; Ber. i. 1et seq., ii.). It isthe guardianship of the 
pure monotheistic faith; and this im- 
plied the intellectual and spiritual 
elaboration as well as the defense of 
the same throughout the centuries 
against all powers and systems of paganism or semi- 
paganism, and amidst all the struggles, and suffer- 
ings which such an unyielding and uncompromising 
attitude of a small minority entailed (see JEW. Ex- 
cyc. vol. vi., s. v. GOD). 

Judaism did not begin as an abstract or absolute 
monotheism arrived at by philosophical speculation 
and dogmatic in its character. Its God was not se- 
lected out of many, and invested with certain attri- 
butes to suit the requirements of an age or of a class 
of thinkers. Judaism at the very outset was a dec- 
laration of war against all other gods (Ex. xx. 3). 
YuwnH, its Only One, from Sinai, spoke at the very 
birth-hour of Israel, His first-born, the words: 
* Against all the gods of Egypt I will execute judg- 
ment: I am the Lord” (Ex. xii. 12); and to Babylon 
went forth His word: “The gods that have not 
made the heavens and the earth, they shall perish 
from the earth, and from under these heavens." 
“They are vanity, the work of error" (Jer. x. 10, 


Unity of 
God. 


15) “All the gods of the nations are things of 
nought [*elilim?; A. V. *idols"]: but the Lord 


made the heavens” (Ps. xcvi. 5). The contrast be- 
tween theliving God and everlasting King, the only 
true God, and the idols worshiped by brutish man 


(Isa. xliv. 9-19; Jer. x. 8-15; Ps. exxxv. 16-18) 


was too striking to allow Judaism to regard heathen- 
ism and all its folly otherwise than with sarcastic 
contempt; while the heathen, on their side, were at 
a loss to comprehend the Jew worshiping an unseen 
God and without any images (Tacitus, * Historie," 
ii. 5, 9; Juvenal, xiv. 97). But idolatry, as well as 
idolaters, was consigned to relentless extermination 
by Judaism, not so much on account of its intrinsic 
error as because of the abominable rites connected 
with it, which led to the degradation and moral 
depravity of man (Ex. xx. 5; xxiii. 24, 33; Lev. 
xviii. 294-30; Deut. iv. 24, vii. 2-5, 93; ix. 8; xiv. 16; 
xx. 17-18), From the days of Moses (Num. xxv. 1) 
down to the time of Philo and the rabbinic schools 
(Philo, “De Humanitate ”; Dóllinger, * Heidenthum 
und Judenthum,” 1857, pp. 682 e£ seq., 100—118: see 
also JUBILEES, Book oF; SIBYLLINES), pagan cults 
were steeped in vice and cruelty, rendering them 
“an abomination” unto “Israel’s God, who hateth 
lewdness ” (Sanh. 106a), wherefore rigid intolerance 
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toward every form or snare of idolatry became the 
characteristic featare of the rabbinical law (čb. vii. 
6 et seq., X. 4; Maimonides, " Yad,” ‘Akkum, ii.-vii. ; 
ib. Melakim, vi. 4; see Wonsurp, Ipon-. Judaism 
brooks no compromise with polytheism or idol- 
atrous heathenism. Indeed, it enjoins the Jew to 
give up his life rather than to act disloyally toward 
his pure monotheistic faith (Dan. iii.; I Macc. i. 68; 
II Macc. vii.; Sanh. 74a). As soon as the Jewish 
people were scattered among other nations,and there- 
by found the opportunity of drawing comparisons 
between other beliefs and their own, it wasinevitable 
that they should beso impressed with the superiority 
of their faith as to look forward with perfect conti- 
dence to its ultimate triumph, like Abraham, con- 
scious of their mission to proclaim the only God 
everywhere and to establish His kingdom through- 
out the earth (Isa. ii. 2, xv., xlvi., xlix.; Zech. viii. 
23; Gen. R. xxxix.; see also PROPAGANDA LITERA- 
TURE); and this hope for the final victory of pure 
monotheistic truth over all pagan error found pow- 
erful utterance in the daily prayer of the Jew (see 
‘ALENU), and especially in the solemn New-Year 
liturgy (see LITURGY). 
However tribal or exclusive the idea of the God 
of Israel may have been originally, Judaism boldly 
assumes that its God was the God of 
Universal- man from the very beginning; the 
ity of God. Creator of heaven and earth, and the 
Ruler of the world from eternity to 
eternity, who brought the Flood upon a wicked 
generation of men, and who established the earth in 
righteousness and justice (Gen. i.-x.). In the light 
of this presentation of facts, idolatry or the worship 
of other gods is but a rebellious breaking away from 
the Most High, the King of the Nations, the univer- 
sal God, besides whom there is no other (Deut. v. 
39; Jer. x. 7), and to whom alone all knees must 
bend in humble adoration (Isa. xlv. 28, Ixvi. 28). 
Judaism, accordingly, has for its sole object the res- 
toration of the pure worship of God throughout the 
earth (Zech. xiv. 9); the Sinaitic covenant, which 
rendered Israel “a kingdom of priests among the 
nations ”—itself only a renewal of the covenant 
made with Abraham and his descendants for all 
time—having been concluded for the sole purpose 
of giving back to mankind its God of old, the God 
of the Noachian covenant, which included all men 
(Gen. ix. 17, xviii. 18-19; Ex. xix. 8-6; Isa. xlix. 
6-8). Surely there is nothing clannish in the God of 
the Prophets and the Psalmist, who judges all men 
and nations alike with justice and righteousness 
(Amos i.-ii, ix. 7; Jer. xxvi.; Ezek. xl; Ps. xcvi. 
18, xevili. 9; and elsewhere)  Judaism's God has 
through the prophetic, world-wide view become the 
God of history, and through the Psalms and the 
prayers of the Hasidim the God of the human heart, 
“the Father," and the “Lover of souls” (Isa. lxiii. 
16; see Wisdom, xi. 26, and Ansa). Far from de- 
parting from this standpoint, Judaism in the time 
of the Synagogue took the decisive forward step of 
declaring the Holy Name (see Aponar) ineffable, so 
as to allow the God of Israel to be known only as 
“the Lord God.” Henceforth without any definite 
name He stood forth as the world’s God without 
peer. 
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Judaism at all times protested most emphatically 
against any infringement of its pure monotheistic 
doctrine, whether by the dualism of 
Spiritual- the Gnostic (Sanh. 38a; Gen. R. i.; 
ity of God. Eccl. R. iv. 8) or by the Trinitarian- 
ism of the Church (see Jew. Encyc. 
iv. 94, s.v. CHRISTIANITY), never allowing such at- 
tributes as justice and pardoning love to divide the 
Godhead into diferent powers or personalities. In- 
deed, every contact with other systems of thought 
or belief served only to put Judaism on its guard 
lest the spirituality of God be marred by ascribing 
to Him human forms. Yet, far from being too 
transcendental, too remote from mortal man in his 
need (as Weber, “Jüdische Theologie,” 1897, pp. 
157 et seq., asserts), Judaism’s God “is ever near, 
nearer than any other help or sympathy can be” 
(Yer. Ber. ix. 18a); “His very greatness consists in 
His condescension to man” (Meg. 31a; Lev. R. i., 
with reference to Ps. cxiii. 6). In fact, “God ap- 
pears to each according to his capacity or temporary 
need” (Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, iv.; see Schechter 
in “J. Q. R.” vi. 417-427). 

Judaism affirms that God is a spirit, above all lim- 
itations of form, the Absolute Being who calls Him- 
self “I am who I am" (*Eheyeh asher Eheyeh "; 
Ex. iii. 14), the Source of all existence, above all 
things, independent of all conditions, and without 
any physical quality. Far, however, from exclu- 
ding less philosophical views of the Deity, so ardent 
& Jew as R. Abraham b. David of Posquiéres con- 
tends against Maimonides that he who holds human 
conceptions of God, such as the cabalists did, is no 
less a Jew than he who insists on His absolute incor- 
poreality (Haggahot to “Yad,” Teshubah, iii. 7). 
Indeed, the daily prayers of the Jew, from “ Adon 
‘Olam ” to the “Shir ha-Yihud” of Samuel b. Ka- 
lonymus, show a wide range of thought, here of 
rationalistic and there of mystic character, combi- 
ning in a singular manner transcendentalism and 
immanence or pantheism as in no other faith. While 
the ideas of the various ages and civilizations have 
thus ever expanded and deepened the conception of 
God, the principle of unity was ever jealously 
guarded lest “ His glory be given to another” (Isa. 
xlii. 8; see Gop). 

But the most characteristic and essential distinc- 
tion of Judaism from every other system of belief 
and thought consists in its ethical monotheism. 
Not sacrifice, but righteous conduct, is what God 

desires (Isa. i. 12-17; Amos v. 21-24; 


Ethical Hos. vi. 6; Micah vi. 6-8; Jer. vii. 
Mono- 22; Ps. xl. 7 [A. V. 6], 1. 8-18); the 
theism. whole sacrificial cult being intended 


only for the spiritual need of man 
(Pesik. vi. 57, 62; Num. R. xxi.; Lev. R. ii). Re- 
ligion's only object is to induce man to walk in the 
ways of God and to do right (Gen. xix. 19; Deut. 
x. 12), God Himself being the God of righteousness 
and holiness, the ideal of moral perfection (Ex. xx. 
5-6, xxxiv. 7; Lev. xix. 1; Deut. vii. 9-10). While 
the pagan gods were “products of fear," it was 
precisely “the fear of God” which produced in Ju- 
daism the conscience, the knowledge of a God with- 
in, thus preventing man from sin (Gen. xlii. 18; Ex. 
xx. 20; Deut. x. 12; Job i. 1). Consequently the 
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history of mankind from the beginning appeared as 
the work of a moral Ruler of the world, of “the 
King of the nations of whom ail arein awe” (Jer. x. 
7; Ps. Ixv. 18, xcvi. 10; Dan. ii. 21), in whom power 
and justice, love and truth are united (Ps. xxxix. 
15 JA. V. 14). As He spoke to Israel, “Be holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy" (Lev. xix. 1, 
Hebr.), so “He said unto man, Behold the fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is 
understanding " (Job xxviii. 928; comp. Micah vi. 8; 
Isa. xxxiii. 15; Ps. xv., xxiv. 4: * He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?”). Quite 
characteristic of rabbinical Judaism is the fact that 
the names used for God are chiefly taken from His eth- 
ical attributes: “ The world's Righteous One " (“ Zad- 
diko shel ‘olam,” Gen. R. xlix.; Yoma 87a); “The 
Merciful One” (“Rahmana”); and most frequently 
“The Holy One, blessed be He!” (* ha-Kadosh baruk 
hu"). Before Cain killed his brother, he said: 
“There is no divine judgment and no Judge ” (Targ. 
Yer. to Gen. iv. 8). “The first question put to man 
at the Last Judgment will be: ‘Didst thou deal 
honestly with thy fellow man?'" (Shab. 81a; see 
Gor). 

(b) The unity of the world is a corollary of the 
unity of God. The many gods of heathendom di- 
vided the world into many parts and domains, and 
made it appear as the battle-ground of hostile pow- 
ers, The One God of the Bible renders earth and 
heaven, light and darkness, life and death one—a 
universe ruled by everlasting wisdom and goodness, 
the work of one great Designer and Ruler who fore- 
sees in the beginning wbat will be in the end, who 
arranges everything according to His sublime pur- 
pose (Gen. i. 1-81; Isa. xlv. 5-7, xlvi. 9-10, lv. 8-9; 
Ps. civ. 24; Prov. iii. 19, 20; Job xxviii. 94-97, 


xxxviii.) Therefore God's covenant with the 
world which He created makes night 

Unity and day and the seasons of the year 
of the maintain their order. He has given 
Cosmos. earth and heaven and everything 


therein their laws which they can not 
transgress (Gen. viii. 929; Jer. xxxiii. 20; Job 
xxxviii. 88; Ps. civ. 9, cxlviii. 6). At the same 
time God is ever present in the world watching and 
sustaining everything (Isa. xl. 98, xli. 4; Ps. civ. 
21-90, exxxix. 16, cxlv. 15-16; see PROVIDENCE). 
Every single act of God is part of His wondrous 
work (Job v. 9, xxxviii. ; Ps. Ixxvii. 15 [A. V. 14], 
xcvi. 9). Accordingly all miracles are manifesta- 
tions of His omnipotence (Gen. xviii. 14; Ex. ix. 
16; Num. xvi. 80). The grand conception of an all- 
controlling Power and Wisdom creating order every- 
where, and working after one great design, attaina- 
ble only upon the basis of Jewish monotheism, 
finally paved the way for the idca of an empire of 
law in nature. How far this unity and immutabil- 
ity of the laws of nature, fixed by the will of the 
Creator, are compatible with miracle is a question the 
difficulty of which was felt by the rabbis of the 
Mishnah (Ab. v. 6; and Gen. R. v.) “God at Cre- 
ation fixed the conditions for certain creatures under 
which they should change their nature” (the pas- 
Sage was misunderstood by Weber, le. p. 202, as 


well as by the medieval Jewish philosophers; see 
MIRACLES). 

At any rate, Judaism, while insisting upon the 
unity of God and His government of the world, rec- 
ognizes alongside of God no principle of evil in crea- 
tion. God has no counterpart either in the powers 
of darkness, as the deities of Egypt and Babylon 
had, or in the power of evil, such as Ahriman in the 
Zoroastrian religion is, whose demoniacal nature 
was transferred by the Gnostic and Christian sys- 
tems to Satan. In the Jewish Scriptures Satan has 

his place among the angels of heaven, 
No Power and is bound to execute the will of 
of Evil. God, his master (Job i. 7); and though 
sin and death are occasionally ascribed 
to him (see SATAN), he can seduce and harm only as 
far as God permits him, and in the end must work 
for good (B. B. 16a). “God is the Creator of light 
and darkness, the Maker of peace and of evil" (Isa. 
xlv. 7). Everything He made was found by Him to 
be very good (Gen. i. 31); “also death," says R. 
Meir (Gen. R. ix.). “What the Merciful does is for 
the good" (Ber. 60b). Whatever evil befalls man 
has disciplinary value: it is intended for his higher 
welfare (Deut. viii. 5; Ps. xciv. 19; Ta'an. 91a: 
“Gam zu letobah ”), 7 

Because the Lord saw that the world could not 
stand to be measured by strict justice, He mingled 
the quality of mercy with that of justice and cre- 
ated the world with both (Gen. R. xii) In striking 
contrast to the pessimistic doctrine that the world 
is the product of mere chance and full of evil, the 
Midrash boldly states that the world was (or is) a 
process of selection and evolution: “God created 
worlds after worlds until He said, ‘This at last 
pleases Me’” (Gen. R. ix.; see OPTIMISM). 

(c) Next to God’s unity the most essential and 
characteristic doctrine of Judaism is that concerning 
God's relation to man. Heathenism degraded man 
by making him kneel before brutes and the works 
of his hand: Judaism declared man to be made in 
the image of God, the crown and culmination of 
God’s creation, the appointed ruler of the earth, 
and vicegerent of God (Gen. i. 26, 28). In him as 
the end of Creation the earthly and the divine are 
singularly blended. This is the obvious meaning of 
the childlike Paradise story (Gen. ii.-iii.). The idea 
is summed up in the Psalmist’s words: “Thou hast 
made him a little lower than godly beings [A. V. 
“angels ”]” (“Elohim ”; Ps. viii. 6 [A. V. 5]); “Thou 
hast made him ruler over the work of Thine hand” 

(26. verse 7 [6]). This twofold nature 
Man as the of man, half animal, half deity, is fre- 
Son of God. quently alluded to in Job (iv. 17-19, 

vii. 17, x. 9-12, xxv., xxxii. 8). The 
original meaning of *'The Lord made man in the im- 
age of Elohim" is somewhat doubtful, though 
clearly some kind of “godly beings" is intended 
(Gen. i. 27, v. 1); the old translators have “angels”; 
see Book of Jubilees, xv. 27, and Mek., Beshallah, 
vi; Ex. R. xxx. 11, xxxii. 1; Gen. R. viii; and 
Targ. Yer. to Gen. i. 27; Symmachus and Saadia 
translate: * God created him in a noble, upright stat- 
ure" (see Geiger, * Urschrift," pp. 323, 324, 328). 
However this may be, R. Akiba, as spokesman for 
Judaism, takes it to signify that manis born free like 
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God, able to choose between good and evil (Mek., 
lc.) According to others (see Nahmanides and 
Ibn Ezra, ad loc.), it is his intelligence which ren- 
ders him “the image and likeness of God” (Gen. ii. 
7; Isa. xlii. 5; Ps. civ. 29; Prov. xx. 27; Job xxxii. 
8; Eccl xii. 7). At any rate, it isthe aflinity of the 
human soul to God which is expressed in the words 
“image of God." The Rabbis say, “He is made for 
two worlds: the world that now is, and the world 
to come” (Gen. R. viii.; Tan., Emor, ed. Buber, 
p. 21). | 

The body makes man cherish sensual desires, and 
thus incline to sin (Gen. vi. 8-5, viii. 21; see YEZER 
Hara‘); but it by no means forces him to commit 
sin. Judaism refutes the idea of an inherent impu- 
rity in the tlesh or in matter as opposed to the spirit. 
Nor does Judaism accept the doctrine of original 


sin. The Paradise story (Gen. iii.) asserts in parabolic 
form man’s original state of innocence (see ORIGI- 
NAL SIN). “The soul that Thou hast given me is 
pure, Thou hast created it, Thou hast fashioned it, 
and Thou hast breathed it into me, and Thou pre- 
servestit within me, and at theappointed time Thou 
wilt take it from me to return it within me in the 
future.” These are the words recited by the Jew 
every morning in his prayer (Ber. 60b). The belief 
of some, borrowed from Plato, that the body is “a 
prison-house of the soul” (Wisdom, ix. 15; Jose- 
phus, “B. J.” ii. 8, $11), never took root in Judaism, 
though the idea that Adam's sin brought death into 
the world (Wisdom, i. 18-16, ii. 21-24) is occasionally 
voiced by the Rabbis (see DEATH). Judaism knows 
of no *law of sin iu the body" of which Paul 
speaks (Rom. vii. 93-25). Some commentators have 
found the doctrine of original sin in Ps. li. 7 (see 
Ibn Ezra and Delitzsch, «d /oc.); but the view re- 
ceives in general no support from rabbinical liter- 
ature (see Lev. R. xiv. 5), though R. Johanan speaks 
of “the poison of the serpent” (Ab. Zarah 22b; 
comp. Shab. 55b; Nahmanides on Num. xix. 2; 
Zonar i, 52; Ecci. R. vii. 19). 

The fundamental principle of Judaism (see Mai- 
monides, * Moreh,” iii. 17) is that man is free; that is 
to say, the choice between good and evil has been 
left to man as a participant of God's spirit, “Sin 
lieth at the door, and unto thee shall be its desire; 
but thou shalt rule over it” (Gen. iv. 7, Hebr.) says 
God to Cain; and herein is laid down for all time 
the law of man's freedom of will Accordingly 
Moses says in the name of God: “See, I have set be- 

fore thee this day life and good, and 
Man's death and evil;. therefore choose 
Freedom of life” (Deut. xxx. 15, 19); and Ben 
Will. Sira, commenting upon this, says: 
“God hath made man from the begin- 

ning and left him in the hand of his counsel. . . 
He hath set fire and water before thee; thou may- 
est streteh forth thy hand unto whichsoever thou 
wilt. Before man is life and death; and whichso- 
ever he liketh, it shall be given him" (Ecclus. [Si- 
rach] xv. 14-17). Similarly R. Akiba declares: “ All 
is foreseen; but the mastery [that is, free will] is 
granted? (Ab. iii. 15). Another rabbinical saying 
is, ^Everything is determined by ITeaven save the 
fear of Heaven” (Ber. 33b). Freedom of will con- 
stitutes man's responsibility: and his heavenly pre- 
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rogative would be impaired were there an inheritance 
of sin. “Every man shall be put to death for his own 
sin,” says the Law (Deut. xxiv. 16). It is the prin- 
ciple for which the prophet Ezekiel fought (Ezek. 
xviii. 20). Accordingly the Rabbis say: “The 
wicked are under the power of their hearts; the 
righteous have their hearts in their power” (Gen. 
R. Ixvii.). Also, “Man is constantly led along the 
way he wishes to go. If he wishes to pollute him- 
self by sin, the gates of sin will be opened for him; 
if he strives for purity, the gates of purity will be 
opened to him” (Yoma 38a; Mak. 10b; Nid. 80b). 
Regarding the difficulty of reconciling free will with 
divine omniscience, see Frer Witt, Notwithstand- 
ing man's propensity to sin, caused by the YEZER 
nma-Ra‘, “the leaven in the lump ” (Ber. 17a; comp. I 
Cor. v. 7), and the universal experience of sinfulness 


(Eccl. vii. 20: Ex. R. xxxi.) rabbinical Judaism 


denies that sin is inherited from parents, pointing to 
Abraham the son of Terah, Hezekiah the son of 
Ahaz, and others as instances to the contrary 
(Tan., Hukkat, ed. Buber, p. 4, with reference to 
Job xiv. 4), and insists on the possibility of sinless- 
ness as manifested by various saints (Shab. dob; 
Yoma 22b; Eccl. R. i. 8, iii. 2). 
Sin, according to Jewish teaching, is simply er- 
ring from the right path, owing chiefly to the weak- 
ness of human nature (Num. xv. 26; 
Sin and Re- I Kings viii. 46; Ps. xix. 18, lxxviii. 
pentance. 239,ciii.14; Job iv. 17-21); only in the 
really wicked it is insolent rebellion 
against God and His order (“pesha‘” or "resha'"; 
Isa. lvii. 90; Ps. i. 4-6, xxxvi. 2; and elsewhere). 
And there is no sin too great to be atoned for by re- 
pentance and reparation (Ezek. xviii, 23; Yer. Peah 
i. 16b; Kid. 40b). The whole conception, then, of 
mankind’s depravity by sin has no place in Ju- 
daism, which holds forth the reintegrating power 
of repentance to Gentiles and Jews, to the ordinary 
and the most corrupt sinners alike (Pes. 119a; R. H. 
17b; Sanh. 103a, 108a; Yoma 86a, b). * Before God 
created the world, He created repentance for man 
as one of his prerequisites” (Pes. 54a; Gen. R. xxi., 
xxii.; see REPENTANCE; SIN). | 
(d) The doctrine by which Judaism exerted the 
greatest influence upon the history of the world is, 
however, that of the unity of the human family. 
The first eleven chapters of Genesis, whatever the 
origin of the narrative may be (see BABYLONIA and 
Genesis), teach that all the tribes of men have de- 
scended from one parent, Adam (= “man ”), and 


that consequently the various races constitute one 


This doctrine is the logical consequence of 
the other, the unity of God. "The theology of Juda- 
ism shaped its anthropology also. Childlike as the 
story of the confusion of tongues at the building of 
the Tower of Babel may appear (Gen. xi. 1-9, prob- 
ably based upon an old Babylonian myth relating to 
the battle of the giants with the celes- 

Unity of tial gods), the Jewish genius made it 
Mankind. convey a great truth, namely: God 
dispersed men in order to cause the 

whole earth to be the habitation of the human race, 
and thus to found and establish the higher unity of 
man upon the greatest possible diversity. Accord- 
ingly the end of history is that the Lord shall “ turn 


family. 
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to the nations [A. V., incorrectly, “the people”] a 
pure language, that they may allcall upon the name 
of the Lord, to serve Him with one consent” (Zeph. 
iii. 9; comp. Gen. ix. 1). 

Here is foreshadowed the world-plan of salvation, 
the Kin@pom or GoD, an idea peculiar to Judaism. 
As Creation is centered upon man, so is the perfection 
of humanity, through the unfolding of all the pow- 
ers of man in the world, the aim of the world-drama 
of history (Gen. i. 28; Isa. xlv. 18). “The world 
was created for man” (Ber. 6b) “Abraham, the 
true type of humanity, would have been the first- 
created man had God not seen the necessity of ma- 
king him the restorer of a world corrupted by sin 
since Adam's day." “The Torah given to Israel on 
Sinai was originally intended for Adam as the first 
man; but, seeing that the six Noachian com- 


mandments—that is, the unwritten laws of human- 


ity—were kept by him, God reserved the Torah for 
the descendants of Abraham” (Eccl. R. iii. 11; 
comp. Gen. R. xvi. 9, xxiv. 5). By their non-ob- 
servance of the Noachian laws (Gen. R. xxiii, 
xxxviii.) the early generations of men all failed to 
fulfil the design of the Creator; Abraham was there- 
fore selected to bring men back to the way of right- 
eousness (Gen. xviii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 3), and thus to 
reunite the world by making the God of heaven God 
of the earth also (Gen. R. xxxix. 13, lix. 11). 

The Ten Words of Sinai, too, were intended for 
every nation; but when all the others refused to ac- 
cept them and Israel alone merited the priesthood 
by promising * What the Lord sayeth we will do,” 
the Owner of the whole earth rendered Israel * His 
peculiar treasure among the nations, a kingdom of 
p iests and a holy nation" (Ex. xix. 1-8, xxiv. 7; 
Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 5; Sifre, Deut. 348; Pesik. R. 
XXi). In fact, the Ten Words of Sinai were promul- 
gated in seventy languages in order that they might 
be understood by all of the seventy nations (Shab. 
88b) “Had Israel not accepted the Law, the world 
would have been turned into chaos” (Shab. 88a). . 

Israel, then, has been chosen, like Israel's ancestor 
Abraham, the descendant of Shem (Gen. ix. 26-27), 
to be a blessing to all nations on earth (čb. xii. 8, 
xix. 18); and the name by which the Lord calls him 

atthe Exodus (Ex. iv. 22), * My first- 


IsraePs born son," betokens in the language 
Mission. of the time his mission to be that of 


the priest and teacher in the house- 
hold of the nations, leading the rest by his precept 
and example to the worship of the Only One (ù. 
xix. 6; Isa. lxi. 6). “A people dwelling in solitude 
and not counted among the nations" (Num. xxiii. 9; 
Deut. vii. 7), but Satehed over by divine providence 
with especial care (Deut. xxvii. 18-19, xxxii. 8-12), 
the standard-bearer of incomparable lawsof wisdom 
and righteousness in the sight of the nations (75. iv. 
5-8), Israel has been created to declare God's praise 
to the world, to be “ His witnesses" (LX X., “ mar- 
tyrs") testifying to Ilis unity, “the light of the 
nations," and the “covenant of the people to estab- 
lish the earth? (Isa. xliii. 10, 91; xlix. 6-8). “To 
Israel's house of God the nations shall flock to be 
taught of His ways and to learn to walk in His 
paths." This is to bring humanity back to its nor- 
mal condition, peace and bliss on earth, because 


righteousness will then prevail every where and the 
whole *earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord" (Isa. ii. 2-4, ix. 6, xi. 4—9, Ixv. 25; Micah 
iv. 1-4). Israel, who when redeemed from Egypt 
proclaimed God as King (Ex. xv. 19; Lev. R. ii. 4), 
received the truth of Sinai as a trust; he is never to 
rest until his God shall become king of the whole 
earth, until all men and nations shall bend the knee 
before Him (Zech. xiv. 9; Isa. xl. 5, xiv. 18, xlix. 19; 
Ps. xxii. 29 [A. V. 28], xlvii. 9 [8], Ixxvii. 5 [4], xcvi.- 
xcix.).  *Israel,who proclaims God's unity, is pro- 
claimed by God as His unique people” (Mek., Beshal- 
lah, Shirah, 3). Israel, as the people of the saints 
of the Most High, is to establish the kingdom of 
God to last forever (Dan. ii. 44, vii). But as 
teacher and guardian of mankind's purest faith and 
loftiest hope, he is dealt with more severely by God 


for every transgression (Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xx. 33-41; 


Amos iii. 2). Nay more, as the servant of God he 
has been chosen for continual martyrdom in the 
cause of truth and justice; he, therefore, is the 
“man of sorrows” whose affliction is to bring heal- 
ing to the world and to lead many to righteousness 
(Isa. lii.-liii.; see SERVANT OF .GOD). 

Whether the expectation is that the universal 
kingdom of God on earth will be brought about by 
an ideal king from the house of David, the Messiah, 
as Isaiah and his followers depict the future of 
Israel (Isa. xi. 1 ef seg.; Ezek. xxxiii. 24), or by 
the dispersed people of Israel itself, as the seer of 
the Exile (Isa. 1vi.-Ixvi.) indicates (see MESSIAH); 
whether or not the great day when all flesh shall 
worship the Lord will be preceded by a day of di- 
vine judgment when all the wicked “shall be stub- 
ble? (Mal. iii. 19, 21 [A. V. iv. 8]; see Day oF THE 
Lorp; EscmaTroLocy; Goe AND Macoc), Judaism 
by its idea of a divine kingdom of truth and right- 
eousness to be built on earth gave to mankind a 
hope and to history a goal for which to live and 
strive through the centuries. Other nations beheld 
in the world's process a continual decline from a 
golden age of happiness to an iron age of toil, until 
in à great catastrophe of conflagration and ruin the 
end of all things, of men and gods, is to be reached: 
Judaism points forward to a state of human perfec- 
tion and bliss to be brought about by the complete 
unfolding of the divine in man or the revelation of 
God's full glory as the goal of history. And herein 
lies its great distinction also from Christianity. Ju- 
daism’s scope lies not in the world beyond, the 
world of the spirit, of which man on earth can have 
no conception. Both the hope of resurrection and 
that of immortality, in some form or other familiar 
and indispensable to all tribes and creeds, seem 
evidently to have come to the Jews from with- 
out—the one from Persia or Babylonia, the other 
from Greece, Judaism itself rests on neither (see 
ESCHATOLOGY; IMMORTALITY; RESURRECTION). Its 
sole aim and purpose is to render the world that 
now is à divine kingdom of truth and righteous- 
ness; and this givesit its eminently rational, ethical, 
and practical character. 

II. Character of Judaism: Judaism has a two- 
fold character: (1) universal, and (2) particular or 
national. The one pertains to its religious truths 
destined for the world; the other, to its national ob- 
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ligations connected with its priestly mission. Upon 
the former more stress is laid by the Prophets and by 
most of the sacred poets, by the Alexandrian propa- 
gandists and the Palestinian haggadists, as well as 
by the medieval philosophers and the modern Re- 
form school; whereas the Mosaic law, the Hala- 
kah, and the Talmudic and cabalistic schools dwell 
almost exclusively upon the latter. 


(1) Asa universal religion Judaism differs from - 


all other religions in that it is not a creed ora sys- 
tem of beliefs upon the acceptance of which re- 
demption or future salvation depends (see ARTICLES 
or FAITH). Itis a system of human conduct, a law 
of righteousness which man should follow in order 
to live thereby (Lev. xviii. 5); that is, according to 
R. Meir, the law of humanity, since “man” is 
spoken of and not Israel nor priest nor Levite 
(Sifra, Ahare Mot; ‘Ab. Zarah 8a; comp. Sanh. 59a, 
where the meaning of R. Meir’s words is altered). 
It isa law “ for lifeand not for the depriving of man’s 
life” (Sifra, Lc.) When, in answer to a heathen 
mocker, Hillel summed up the entire Law in the 
Golden Rule: “ What is hateful to thee do not unto 
thy neighbor” (the Targumic translation of “ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself”; Lev. xix. 18; Shab. 31b; 
see Ab. R. N., Recension B, xxvi., ed. Schechter, p. 
53, where the answer is ascribed to R. Akiba instead ; 
comp. Sifra, Kedoshim, iv.), he simply voiced the 
truth of which Abraham and Job are set up as 
types, and which is expressed by lawgiver (Deut. 
iv. 8) and prophet (Isa. i. 10-17, xxxiii. 15; Hos. vi. 
6; Amos v. 21-24; Micah vi. 6-8; Zech. viii. 16-17), 
by the Psalmist (Ps. xv., xxiv., xxxiv. 18-15) and 
the Book of Wisdom, as well as by the Rabbis 
(Mek. 23b-24a). Whereas heathenism by its cults 
of Moloch and similar gods fostered cruelty, the 
Torah enjoined man “to walk in the ways of a right- 
eous and merciful God, and be righteous and merci- 
ful like Him” (Deut. xi. 22; Sifre, Deut. 49; Mek., 
Beshallah, Shirah); to love the stranger and protect 
the fatherless and the widow as He does (Deut. x. 
17-20). 

Judaism is, above all, the law of justice. Whereas 
in heathendom, except in the case of some exalted 
philosopher like Plato, might was deified, and the 
oppressed, the slave, and the stranger found no pro- 
tection in religion, the declaration is everywhere 
made throughout Scripture that injustice committed 
by man against man provokes the wrath of the 
world’s Ruler and Judge (Ex. xxi. 
22-23; Gen. vi. 13, xviii. 20; Deut. 
xxvii. 15-26; Amos i. 3-ii. 8; and 
elsewhere), and that righteousness 
and compassionate love are demanded for the op- 
pressed, the slave, the poor, the fatherless and 
homeless, the stranger, and for the criminal as hav- 
ing a claim on the sympathy of his fellow men; 
even for the dumb creature compassion is required 
(Ex. xxii. 90-26, xxili. 5-6; Deut. xxii. 6; xxiv. 6, 
10-xxv. 4; Job xxxi) This is the “Torah” of 
which Isaiah speaks (Isa, i. 10), the “command- 
ment” put by God upon every human heart (Deut. 
XXX. 11-14). And this spirit of justice permeates 
the Talmudic literature also. “For righteousness 
is one of the pillars of the world” (Ab. i. 18). 
“Where right is suppressed war comes upon the 
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world” (¿b. iv. S. “The execution of justice is one 
of the Noachian laws of humanity” (Sanh. 56b). 
“Justice is demanded alike for the Gentile and the 
Jew ? (Mak. 24a; B. K. 118a; and other quotations 
in Bahya b. Joseph’s “Kad ha-Kemah,” ch. “ Geze- 
lah”). To have due regard for the honor of all fel- 
low creatures (“kebod haberiyyot”; Tos., B. K. vii. 
10) is one of the leading principles of rabbinic law 
(Shab. 94b). 

Judaism furthermore is the law of purity. 
Heathenism by its orgiastic cults of Baal-peor, As- 
tarte, and the like, fostered impurity and incest 
(Lev. xviii, 3, 24-30;. Num. xxv. 1-9; Deut. iv. 8). 

The Torah warns agaiust ‘fornication, 

Purity and and teaches purity of heart and of 
Truth. action (Num. xv. 89; Deut. xxiii, 18- 
19, xxiv. 15; Prov. vii. 5-27; Job 

xxxi. 1), because God is too pure to tolerate unchas- 
tity in man or in woman (see HoriNEss; PURITY). 


.Judaism resents every act of lewdness as * nebalah ? 


= “villainy” (Gen. xxxiv. 7, 81; Deut. xxii. 21; 
Judges xix. 24; II Sam. xiii. 12; see ForLv), and 
most severely condemns lascivious talk (Isa. ix. 16; 
Shab. 33a). 

Judaism is, moreover, the law of truth. Its God 
is the God of truth (Jer, x, 10), “The seal of the 
Holy One is truth" (Gen. R. Ixxxi.; see ALPHA 
AND OMEGA). Abraham, Moses, Jeremiah, Job, and 
Kohelet wrestled with God in doubt until He re- 
vealed Himself to them in a higher form (Gen. xviii. 
25; Ex. xxxii-xxxiii; Jer. xii. 1; Job.xxxi. 35). 
And as the Prophets had per fect faith in God as the 
God of truth and therefore shrank from hypocrisy 
(Yer. Ber. vii. 11c), so did all the Jewish philoso- 
phers show perfect confidence in truth while boldly 
expressing their lofty views concerning the Deity 
and divesting God of every trace of ANTHROPOMOR- 
PHISM and ANTHROPOPATHISM and of every attri- 
bute infringing upon the spirituality and unity of 
God. It was, says the Talmud, the last will of Ca- 
naan that his children should not speak the truth 
and should love lasciviousness (Pes. 118b). “The 
Torah of Moses is truth ? and “ desires men to speak 
the truth and assent to the truth, even as God Him- 
self assents to the truth when honestly spoken”; for 
“Upon truth rests the world” (B. B. 74a; Ps. xv. 2; 
Ab. R. N. xxxvii.; Ab. i. 18). This honest search 
for truth made Judaism, indeed, the world's great 
power for truth as well as for righteousness. 

Judaism promotes and fosters education and cul- 
ture. In contrast to such systems of faith as foster 
ignorance of the masses, it renders it a duty for the 
father to instruct his children and for the community 
to provide for the general instruction of old and 
young (see EpvcaTION; PrrLosormy) It sanctifies 
labor, and makes the teaching of a trade whereby a 
livelihood may be earned a duty incumbent upon 
the father or upon the municipal authority (see La- 
Bon, HonrwEss or) It makes the systematic care 
of the poor a duty of the community with a view to 
= ov and self-help of the recipient (see CHAR- 
IT It denounces celibacy as unlawful, and en- 
n each man to build a home and to contribute 
to the welfare of human society (see MARRIAGE). 
The high priest in Israel was not allowed to ofliciate 
on the Day of Atonement unless he had a wife 
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living with him (Yoma i. 1; comp. Ta'an. ii. 2). It 
enjoins love of country and loyalty to the govern- 
ment, no matter how unfriendly it be to the Jew 
(Jer. xxix. 7; Ab. iii. 2; Ket. 111a; see PATRI- 
OTISM). 

Judaism is & religion of joy, and it desires that 
man should rejoice before God and gratefully enjoy 
all His gifts, at the same time filling other hearts 
with joy and thanksgiving. Especially are its Sab- 
bath and festal days seasons of joy with no auster- 
ity about them. Judaism discourages asceticism (see 
ASCETICISM; JOY). 

Judaism is a religion of hope. It teaches men to 
recognize in pain and sorrow dispensations of divine 
goodness. Itis optimistic, because it does not defer 
hope merely to the world to come, but waits for 
the manifestation of God’s plans of wisdom and 
goodness in the moral and spiritual advancement of 
man. While the present world is, in comparison to 

the future one, declared to be “like 

The Relig- the vestibule wherein one prepares for 

ion of the palace,” it is nevertheless stated 

Joy, Hope, that “one hour devoted to repentance 

and Love. and good works in this world is more 

valuabie than the entire life of the 

world to come? (Ab. iv. 16-17); for “to-day is the 

time for. working out one's destiny, while to-morrow 
is the time for receiving compensation ” (^ Er. 22a). 

As its highest aim and motive Judaism regards 
the love of God. Twice every day the Jew recites 
the Shema‘, which contains the words: “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might” (Deut. vi. 5); 
this verse is understood to enjoin him to willing- 
ly surrender life and fortune whenever the cause of 
God demands it, while it at the same time urges 
him to make God beloved by all his fellow creatures 
through deeds of kindness, as Abraham did (Sifre, 
Deut. 83). This love of God implies the most un- 
selfish devotion and the purest motive of action; 
thatis, acting not from fear, but rather for God's 
sake alone (Sifre, Deut. 32, 48; Ab. ii. 12); doing 
good not in view of any reward in the world to come 
(Ab. i. 3), but for its own sake (sce Schreiner, “ Die 
Jüngsten Urtheile über das Judenthum," 1902, pp. 
145-151); and it also implies the love of man (Deut. 
x. 12-19; see LOVE). 

Judaism, finally, is a system of sanctification of 
life. It teaches that the whole of life is holy, be- 
cause God is manifested in it: “Be holy, for the 
Lord your God is holy " (Lev. xix. 1, Hebr.) Even 
in the functions of animal life the presence of a holy 
(xod should be realized (Deut. xxiii. 15); and when 
the perfeet state of humanity shall have been at- 
tained, every road will be a holy road free from im- 
purity (Isa. xxxv. 8), and “In that day shall there 
be upon the bells of the horses, Holy unto the Lord ” 
(Zech. xiv. 20, R. V.). 

(9) The striking feature of Judaism, however, is 
that, while containing the highest spiritual and ethical 
truths for humanity, it is bound up with the Jewish 
nation. The One and Only God, Yawn, is Israel's 
God in particular (Sifre, Deut. 31); and the separa- 
tion of Israel from the rest of the nations in order to 
distinguish it as God's people is the express purpose 
of the Torah (Lev. xx. 94, 26), and the characteristic 


trait of Judaism from the time of Ezra (Ezra vi. 
21; Neh. x. 921) and of the Scribes or Pharisees (see 
PHARISEES). This national distinctness or aloofness 
of the Jew has brought him all the hostility, perse- 
cutions, and bitter attacks of a surrounding world 
from the days of Haman (Esth. iii. 8) and of Apion in 
Alexandria down to the most recent times (see ANTI- 
SEMITISM; Apron). Even such historians as Momm- 
sen (“Römische Gesch.” 1885, v. 487), Ed. Meyer 
(“ Gesch. des Alterthums,” iii. 167-236), Harnack 
(“Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums, ” 
1902, p. 16), and Bousset (^ Wesen der Religion des 
Judenthums," 1908, pp. 128-157) see in Judaism only 
a national religion, in Israel's God a national God. 
Nay, it may be affirmed without ex- 

National aggeration thata just and unpreju- 
Character diced estimate of Judaism is found 
ofJudaism. nowhere in modern Christian wri- 
tings (see Schreiner, /.c.)). The fact 

of the matter is that Judaism, while representing 
the guardianship of the universal religious truths 
for humanity, surrounded the Jewish people, as the 
priestly people of the world's Only God, with laws 
and rites of a specific national character in order to 
keep these very truths forever intact and at the 
same time to invest the guardians of them with the 
sanctity of the world’s priesthood, “The people of 
Israel have from the beginning sworn fidelity to 
God and have recognized Him as the world's Ru- 
Jer” (Ber. 6a; Hag. 3a); therefore have they been 
called “the sons of God” (Deut. xiv. 1; Ab. iii. 13). 
Yet their especial sonship of God implies that they 
should be faithful to Him unto death, and by con- 
tinued self-surrender and martyrdom should glorify 
His name before the world throughout the ages 
(Sifra, Emor, iv., on Lev. xxii. 32-38; comp. Ps. 


xliv. 18-28; Dan. iii.; II. Macc. vii.; and K1ppus# 


HA-SHEM). 

The Sinaitie covenant which rendered Israel “a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Ex. xix. 6) 
became, the Rabbis say, “a source of hatred to the 
nations” (Shab. 89a: a play upon words, “Sinai” 
—“Sin’ah ”), because it separated it from them by 
statutes and ordinances such as the dietary and the 
Levitical purity laws and others intended to prevent 
idolatrous practises. Like the priest in the Temple, 
whose garments and mode of life distinguished him 
from the rest in order to invest him with the spirit 
of greater sanctity and purity (I Chron. xxiii. 18), 
so Israel was for all time to be impressed with its 
priestly mission by all those ceremonies which form 
so prominent a feature in its religious life (see 

CEREMONIES; CIRCUMCISION: COoM-: 
The Jews a MANDMENTS; DIETARY Laws). Par- 


Separate ticularly the Mosaic and, later on, the 
People. FPharisaic Jaws had for their object the 


separation of the Jewish people from 
all those influences prevalent in heathendom which 
led to idolatry and impurity; wherefore not only in- 
termarriage, but also participation in any meal or 
other festive gathering which could possibly be con- 
nected with idol-worship was prohibited (see Wor- 
SHIP, IDor-; INTERMARRIAGE; JUBILEES, Book or.) 
This persistent avoidance of association with the 
Gentiles on the part of the Pharisees, which in the 
time of the Maccabees was termed au:cia = * keeping 
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apart from the surrounding nations” (comp. II 
Mace. xiv. 88), became the chief cause of the accusa- 
tion of a “hatred of mankind” which was brought 
against the Jews by the Grecks and Romans, and 
which has ever since been reiterated by the anti- 
Semites (see Schürer, * Gesch.” iii. 9, 416). 

In reality these very laws of seclusion fitted the 
Jew for his herculean task of battling for the truth 
against a world of falsehood, and enabled him to re- 
sist the temptations and to bravethe persecutions of 
the nations and the ages. "They imbued him with à 
spirit of loyalty unparalleled in human history ; they 
inculcated in him the principle of abstinence, ena- 
bling him to endure privation and torture; and filled 
him with that noble pride which alone upheld him 
amidst the tauntsand sneersof highand low. They 
brought out those traits of manhood which charac- 
terized Abraham, who, according to the Rabbis, was 
called “‘Ibri” (Hebrew) because his maxim was: 
“Let ali the world stand on the one side [* ‘eber 
ehad ?]—I side with God and shall win in the end” 
(Gen. R. xlvi). But these laws also fostered a con- 
ception of the sanctity of life unknown to other 
creeds or races. By investing the commonest act 
and event with religious obligations, they made the 
whole of life earnest and holy with duty. Instead 
of being “a yoke of servitude,” as Schürer and others 
have it, they “filled the home and the festal seasons 
with higher joy " (see Schechter and Abrahams in 
“J. Q. R.” iii, 762 et seq., xi. 626 et seg.). 

III. Judaism in Its Relation to the Gentile 
World: Notwithstanding its unmitigated severity 
against heathenism with its folly and vice, and against 
every mode of compromise therewith, Judaism does 
not, like other creeds, consign the non-believer to 
eternal doom. It judges men not by their creed, 
but by their deeds, demanding righteous actions and 
pure motives, since “fear of God” signifies fear of 
Him who looketh into the heart (Sifra, Ahare Mot, 
ii. 9). It declares through R. Joshua b. Hananiah, 
whose opinion is generally accepted, that “the 
righteous of all nations have a share in the world 
to come”; the Shammaite R. Eliezer in consign- 
ing all heathen to Gehenna bases his argument on 
the Scriptural verse Ps. ix. 18 (A. V. 17), into 
which he reads, “The wicked are turned to Sheol 
because all heathen forget God ?—not as R. Joshua 
does, “all those heathen that forget God" (Sanh. 
105a). It is the moral depravity ascribed to the 
heathen, owing to his unchaste and violent habits, 
which is the cause of all the harsh haggadic ex- 
pressions—such as * the people that resemble the ass " 
(Ket. 111a)—and halakic injunctions found in the 
Talmud against the heathen (GENTILE or ‘AKKUM; 
see JUBILEES, Book or) The latter is always 
under grave suspicion (see ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 1; Yeb. 
98a), yet, no sooner does he solemnly discard idola- 
try than his association isinvited and he has a claim 
on protection (Git. 45a). 

On the contrary, Judaism waits for “ the righteous 
nation that keeps the faith ” (Isa. xxvi. 2), and opens 
wide *its gates that the righteous from among the 
heathen world may enter? (Ps. exviii. 20; Sifra, 


Ahare Mot. xiii .). calling the Gentiles that serve God 
in rightcousnco3 ^ PTicsto of the LOTA (^ viov dem 


Akiba,” letter “Zayin”). It declares that the Holy 
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Spirit may rest upon the righteous heathen as well 
as upon the Jew (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. ix.). It 
pays due homage to the wise among 


Ite At- the heathen (Ber. 58a; Sotah 35b; 
titude Bek. Sb; Gen. R. Ixv.). It recog- 
Toward  nizes the existence of prophets among 
Prose- the heathen (B. B. 15b: “Fifteen 
lytism. prophets God sent to the heathen 


world up to the time of Moses: Balaam 
and his father, Job and his four friends,” etc. ; comp. 
Lev. R. i. 12, ii. 8; Tanna debe Eliyahu R. xxvi; 
ib. Zuta xi, ctc.) The assertion made by Max 
Müller, Kuenen, and others, that Judaism is not a 
missionary religion, rests on insufficient knowledge. 
There existed an extensive proselyte propaganda 
literature, especially in Alexandria (see' DIDACHE; 
PROPAGANDA); and, according to the Midrash, “the 
heathen world is saved by the merit of the one prose- 
lyte who is annually won” (Gen. R. xxviii. ; comp. 
Matt. xxiii. 15; Jellinek, * D. H.” vi., Introduction, 
xlvi). Abraham and Sarah are represented as de- 
voting their lives to making proselytes (Gen. R. 
xxxix.); and as the Psalmist accords to the prose- 
lytes—‘ those that fear God "—a special place ( Ps. 
cxv. 11), so does the daily prayer of the Jew in the 
* Shemoneh ‘Esreh” contain a special blessing for 
the proselytes (“Gere ha-Zedek”). Only in later 
centuries, when the Church interfered through apos- 
tates and by edicts, was the proselyte declared to be 
a plague instead of a desired accession to the house 
of Israel (Isa. xiv. 1); the ancient Halakah en- 
deavored to encourage the heathen to come under 
the wings of the Shekinah (Yeb. 47a, b; Mas. Gerim; 
Lev. R. ii). In order to facilitate the admission of 
Gentiles, Judaism created two classes: (1) “ prose- 
lytes of righteousness,” who had to bring the “ sacri- 
fices of righteousness” while submitting to the 
Abrahamic rite in order to become full members 
of the house of Israel; and (2) “proselytes of the 
gate” (* gere toshab ”), who accepted only the seven 
Noachian laws (ten and thirty are also mentioned) of 
humanity. Occasionally the necessity of undergoing 
circumcision is made a matter of controversy also 
in the case of the full proselyte (sce CIRCUMCISION). 
But proselytism as a system of obtaining large 
numbers is deprecated by Judaism. 

However, the Messianic age is regarded as the one 
when “the fulness of the heathen world” will join 
Judaism (Isa. xiv. 1; Zech. viii. 28; ‘Ab. Zarah 3a). 
Especially characteristic of the cosmopolitan spirit 
of Judaism is the fact that the seventy bullocks 
brought as sacrifice during the Sukkot festival at 
the Temple were taken to be peace-offerings on be- 
half of the supposed seventy nations representing 
the heathen world (Suk. 55b), a view shared by 
Philo (“De Monarchia,” ii. 6; idem, “De Septe- 
nario,” p. 26; see Treitel in “ Monatssehrift,” 1903, 
pp. 498-495). Throughout the entire ethical liter- 
ature of the Jews, from Tanna debe Eliyahu R. 
down to the various Ernican WinLs of the Rabbis, 
there is voiced regarding the non-Jewish world a 
broadly human spirit which stands in strange contrast 
to the narrowness with which Judaism is viewed by 
Christian writers, even those of high rank (see Zunz, 


-Zr Ge PP- dew tes): "The sane SOSA Posey acti- 


tude was taken by Judaism whenever its representa- 
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tives were called upon to act as intermediaries be- 
tween Moslem and Christian; and the parable of the 
three rings, put by Lessing into the mouth of Nathan 
der Weise, was actually of Jewish origin (see 
Wünsche in *Lessing-Mendelssohn Gedenkbuch,” 
1879, pp. 329 et seq.). 

IV.Judaism as Law: Owing to the Paulinian 
antithesisof law and faith or love (see Lówy, * Die 
Paulinische Lehre von Gesetz,” in * Monatsschrift,” 
1908, pp. 882 et seq., 417 et seq.) the Torah, the 
basis and center of Judaism since Ezra, has been 
persistently placed in a false light by non-Jewish 
writers, undue stress being laid upon “the burden 
of the Law.” In reality, the word “Torah” sig- 
nifies both “law” and “doctrine”; and Judaism 
stands for both while antagonizing Paul’s con- 
ception of faith as a blind dogmatic belief which 
fetters the mind. It prefers the bondage of the 
Law to the bondage of the spirit. It looks upon 
the divine commandments as a source of spiritual 
joy (“simhah shel mizwah ”) and as a token of God's 
special protection (Ber. 81a), for which it enjoins the 
Jew to offer BENEDICTIONS and to display zeal and 
enthusiastic love (Ab. v. 20). “God has given the 
children of Israel so many commandments in order 
to increase their merit [Mak. iii. 16] or to purify 
them” (Tan., Shemini, ed. Buber, p. 12). Every 
morning after having taken upon himself the yoke 
of God’s kingdom, the Israelite has to take upon 
himself the yoke of the divine commandments also 
(Ber. ii. 2); and there is no greater joy for the true 
Israelite than to be “burdened with commandments ” 
(Ber. 17a) “Even the commonest of Jews are full 
of merit on account of the many commandments 
they fulfil” (75. 57a.) 

The Law was accordingly a privilege which was 
granted to Israel because of God's special favor. 
Instead of blind faith, Judaism required good works 
for the protection of man against the spirit of sin 
(cb. 39b). The Law was to impress the life of the 
Jew with the holiness of duty. It spiritualized the 
whole of life. It trained the Jewish people to ex- 
ercise self-control and moderation, and it sanctified 
the home. It rendered the commonest functions of 
life holy by prescribing for them special command- 
ments. In this sense were the 618 commandments 
regarded by Judaism. 

Some of these are understood to be divine marks 
of distinction to separate Israel from the other na- 
tions—statutes (“hukkot”) which are designated 
as unreasonable by the heathen world, such as laws 
concerning diet, dress, and the like (Sifra, Ahare 
Mot, xiii.). Othersare called * 'eduyot" (testimony), 

in view of their having been given to 

Purpose of make Israel testify to God's miracu- 

the Law. lous guidance, such as the festive 

seasons of the year; while still others 

are “signs” (“ot”), being tokens of the covenant 

between God and Israel, such as circumcision, the 

Sabbath (Gen. xvii. 11; Ex. xxxi. 13), the Passover 

(Ex. xii. 18, xiii. 9), and, according to the rabbinical 
interpretation, the tefillin (Deut. vi. 8, xi. 19). 

Of sacraments, in the sense of mysterious rites by 
which a person is brought into a lifelong bodily 


relationship to Geo > J udaism hes none. 


bath and circumcision have been erroneously called 


thus by Frankel (in his “Zeitschrift,” 1844, p. 
67): they are institutions of Judaism of an essential 
and, according to the generally accepted opinion, 
vital character; but they do not give any Jew the 
character of an adherent of the faith (see CEREMONY; 
COMMANDMENTS). At the same time the Sabbath 
and the festival seasons, with the ceremonies con- 
nected with them, have at all times been the most 
significant expressions of Jewish sentiment, and 
must be regarded as the most important factors of 
religious life both in the Synagogue and in the home 
(see AB, NINTH OF; ATONEMENT, DAY oF; Hanuk- 
KAW; New-YEAR; PASSOVER; PURIM; SABBATH; 
SmapuoTt; and SUKKOT). 

While the immutability of the Torah, that is, the 
law of Moses, both the written and the oral Law, is 
declared by Maimonides to be one of the cardinal 
doctrines of Judaism, there are views expressed in 
the Talmud that the commandments will be abro- 
gated in the world to come (Nid. 61b). It is espe- 
cially the dietary laws that will, it is said, be no 
longer in force in the Messianic time (Midr. Teh. on 
Ps. exlvi. 4). 

On the question whether the laws concerning 
sacrifice and Levitical purity have ceased to be in- 

tegral parts of Judaism, Reform and 

Orthodox Orthodox Judaism are at issue (on this 
and Reform and other points of difference between 

Judaism. thetwo extreme parties of Judaism see 

REFORM JUDAISM). Between the two 
stands the so-called “ Breslau school,” with Zacharias 
Frankel as head, whose watchword was “ Positive 
Historical Judaism,” and whose principle was “ Re- 
form tempered with Conservatism.” While no 
longer adhering to the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuch (see Griitz in “Gesch.” ii. 299-318, and 
Schechter in “J. Q. R.” iii. 760-761) and the divine 
character of tradition (see Frankel, “Darke ha- 
Mishnah ”), it assigns the power and authority for 
reforms in Judaism only to the Jewish community 
as a whole, or to what Schechter calls “catholic 
Israel.” The latter author desires “a strong author- 
ity,” one which, “drawing inspiration from the past, 
understands also how to reconcile us [the Jews] 
with the present and to prepare us [them] for the 
future? (“J. Q. R.” iv. 470). Grütz goes so far as to 
reduce Judaism to two fundamental principles: (1) 
“the religious element, which is mere negative mon- 
otheism in the widest acceptation of the term,” and 
(2) the ethical, which offers the ideal for the moral 
life: “Be ye holy evenas Iam holy”; at the same 
time declaring that “prophets and Talmudists did 
not regard sacrifice or ritual as the fundamental 
and determining thing in Judaism” (Gritz, i. 9). 
This leads to a final statement of the principles and 


forces of Judaism. 
V. Historic Principles and Forces of Ju- 


daism: The Shema', “the proclamation of God's 
unity, requires an undivided Israel" (Mek., Yitro, 
Bahodesh, i). “One God, One Israel, and One 
Temple? is the principle twice stated in Josephus 
(* Ant.” iv. 8, $8 5; “Contra Ap.” ii. 28); “One God, 
One Israel, and One Torah" is the principle upon 
which Orthodox Judaism rests. “It wasan evil day 


Bor Lsrael w hern the controversies between the schools 


of Shammai and Hillel began, and the one Torah ap- 
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peared to have become two Torot” (Sanh. 88b; 
where the plural *'Torot" occurs, it refers to the 
written and oral law; Yoma 28b, with reference to 
Gen. xxvi. 5; comp. Shab. 31a). This Torah, both 
written and oral, was known to and practised in all 
its details by the Patriarchs (Yoma 28b; Gen. R. 
]xiv.; comp. JUBILEES, BooK oF, and * Attah Ehad ” 
in the liturgy). “ Whosoever denies that the whole 
Law, written as well as oral, was given by God to 
Moses on Sinai is a heretic” (Sanh. 99a; Sifra, Be- 
har, i. 1). . 
The trustworthiness of the divine behest until the 
final codification of the Law, from this point of view, 
rests upon the continuous chain of 


Chain of tradition from Moses down to the men 
Tradition. of the Great Synagogue (Ab. i. 1), and 


afterward upon the successive ordi- 
nation of the Rabbis by the elders with the laying 
on of hands (probably originally under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit; see SEMIKAH). Accordingly 
the stability and the immutability of the Law re- 
mained from the Orthodox standpoint one of the 
cardinal principles of Judaism (see M. Friedlünder, 
“The Jewish Religion," 1891; Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, * Horeb,” 1887). 

Independent research, however, discerns evolution 
and progress to have been at work in the various 
Mosaic legislations (Ex. xx. 92-xxiii. 19; Deut. xii.- 
xxi. 18; and Leviticus together with Num, xv., 
xviii.-xix. 22), in the prophetic and priestly as well 
as in the soferic activities, and it necessarily sees 
in revelation and inspiration as well as in tradi- 
tion a spiritual force workiug from within rather 
thàn a heavenly communication coming from with- 
out, From this point of view, ethical monotheism 
presents itself as the product not of the Semitic race, 
which may at best have created predisposition for 
prophetic inspiration and for a conception of the 
Deity as a personality with certain moral relations to 
man, but solely of the Jewish genius, whose purer 
and tenderer conception of life demanded a pure 
and holy God in sharp contrast to the cruel and 
lascivious gods of the other Semitic races (see M. 
Joël, “ Religiös - Philosophische Zeitfragen," 1876, 
pp. 82-88). 

It was the prophetic spirit of the Jewish na- 
tion embodied in Abraham (not the Midianite, as 
Budde thinks, nor some Babylonian tribe, as the 
Assyriologists would have it) which transformed 
Yuwi, an original tribal deity localized on Sinai 
and connected with the celestial phenomena of na- 
ture, into the God of holiness, “a power not our- 
selves that maketh for righteousness,” the moral 

governor of the world. Yet this spirit 


The works throughout the Biblical time 
Prophetic only in and through a few individuals 
Spirit. in each age; again and again the peo- 


ple lapse into idolatry from lack of 
power to soar to the heights of prophetic vision. 
Only in the small Judean kingdom with the help of 
the Deuteronomic Book of the Law the beginning is 
made, and finally through Ezra the foundation is 
laid for the realization of the plan of “a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation.” 
But while thus the people were won, and the 


€» 


former propensity to idolatry, the “yezer ha-ra', 
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was banished forever by the power of the men of 
the Great Synagogue (Yoma 69b), the light of pro- 
phetic universalism became dim. Still it found its 
utterance in the Synagogue with its liturgy, in 
the Psalms, in the Books of Jonah and Job, in the 
Books of Wisdom, and most singularly in the 
haftarah read on Sabbath and holy days often to 
voice the prophetic view concerning sacrifice and 
ritual in direct antagonism to the Mosaic precepts. 
Here, too, “the Holy Spirit” was at work (see Ix- 
SPIRATION; SYNAGOGUE). It created Pharisaism in 
opposition to Sadducean insistence upon the letter 
of the Law; and the day when the injunction “an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” was abro- 
gated, and the rationalistic interpretation of the 
Scribes was substituted therefor, was celebrated as 
a triumph of reason (Mevillat Ta‘an. iv. 1) While 
the legalists beheld God's majesty confined to 
“the four ells of the Halakah " (Ber. 8a), the Hag- 
gadah unfolded the spirit of freedom and progress; 
and when mysticism in the East threatened to be- 
numb the spirit, philosophy under Arabian influ- 
ence succeeded in enlarging the mental horizon of 
Judaism anew. 

Thus Judaism presents two streams or currents 
of thought ever running parallel to each other: the 
one conservative, the other progressive and liberal; 
the one accentuating the national and ritualistic, the 
other the cosmopolitan and spiritual, elements; mys- 
ticism here and rationalism there, these together 
forming the centripetal and centrifugal forces of 
Judaism to keep it in continuous progress upon its 
God-appointed track. 

Judaism, parent of both CILRISTIANITY and ISLAM, 
holds forth the pledge and promise of the unity of 
the two (“ Yad,” Melakim, xi. 4; ^Cuzari," iv. 28; 
see JEW. Encyc. iv. 56, s.v. CHRISTIANITY), as it 
often stood as mediator between Church and Mosque 
during the Middle Ages (see DisPvTATIONS and JU- 
DAH HA-LEVI). In order to be able to “unite all 
mankind into one bond ? (New-Year's liturgy and 
Gen. R. Ixxx viii.), it must form “one bond” (Lev. 
R. xxx.) It must, to usc Isaiah’s words, constitute 
a tree ever pruned while *the holy seed is the sub- 
stance thereof? (Isa. vi. 13); its watchword being: 
* Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts? (Zech. iv. 6). 

For Karaitic Judaism see KARAITES. 
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JUDAIZING HERESY (ZHIDOVSTVU- 
YUSHCHAYA YERES), or JUDAIZING 
CHRISTIANS: A Christian heresy which first 
made its appearancein Novgorod during the reign 
of Grand Duke Ivan Vassilyevich III. (second half 
of the fifteenth century), and from there spread to 
Pskov and Moscow. 

From the work of the priest Josif Volotzki, en- 
titled ^ Prosvyetitel,” etc. (The Enlightener, or the 
Detection of the Judaizing Heresy), it is evident 
that the first propagator of the heresy was the influ- 
ential Jew Skhariyah (Zechariah) of Kiev, “who 
had studied astrology, necromancy, and various 
magic arts." He came to Novgorod (1471) in the 
suite of Prince Michael Olelkovich, probably as his 
commercial agent, and was soon followed by the 
Lithuanian Jews Osif, Shmoilo, Skargei, Moisei, and 
Chanush. Skhariyah at first converted the priest 
Dionis and the archpriest (“ Protopapas ”) ALEKSEI, 
and through the latter many other clergymen of 
Novgorod and Pskov. The doctrine of the sect, as 
given by Volotzki and other Russian church his- 
torians, was as follows: The belief in the only one 
God and the negation of the divinity of Jesus Christ 
and of the Trinity. Christ, according to their be- 
lief, has not yet appeared, and when he does so, he 
will not appear as the son of God in substance, but 
through his benefactions, “ like Moses and the Proph- 
ets.” Until the arrival of Christ the laws of Moses 
should be strictly followed, since the evangelistic 
writings are all erroneous. Furthermore, they con- 
demned images and strongly censured monasticism. 

The Russian historian llovaiski is of the opinion 
that the essential principles of the heresy had little 
jn common with Judaism, and were rather the out- 
come of the rationalistic ideas of the Reformation, 
which reached Novgorod from western Europe. But 
Luther’s predecessor, Johannes von Goch (1400-75), 
recognized the authority of the Church and the mo- 
nastic orders; and Erasmus of Rotterdam was not 
born till 1467 or 1469. 

In the beginning the heresy was kept secret, its 
adherents remaining within the Greek Orthodox 
Church. In 1480, when Grand Duke Ivan Vassilye- 
vich visited Novgorod, Aleksei and his friend Dionis 
found favor with him. He took them both to Mos- 
cow and placed them at the head of the Churches of 
the Assumption and of the Archangel Michael re- 
Spectively, and here they commenced an active prop- 
aganda. Aleksei, enjoying the confidence of the 
grand duke in a high degree, soon succeeded in con- 
verting his secretary, Feodor Kuritzyn; the archi- 
mandrite Zossima; the monk Zechariah ; the princess 
Helena, daughter-in-law of the grand duke; and 
many other prominent personages. The grand duke 
soon became familiar with the doctrine of the heresy, 
and seemed to be favorably disposed toward it. 

The existence of the heresy was officially de- 
nounced in 1487, when a few intoxicated clergymen 
of Novgorod openly blasphemed against the Ortho- 
dox faith and were accused before the archbishop 
Gennadi. One of the accused priests, Naum, re- 
pented and told the archbishop all about the heresy, 
and that some of the merchants of Moscow, among 
them Ivashka Chorny and Ignashka Zubov, had been 
circumcised and had escaped to Lithuania (1487). 

VIT.—24 | 


Gennadi then became the chief opponent of the 
heresy, but found little support in the higher courts, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, since the grand duke 
favored the leaders of the heresy and the metro- 
politan Geronti was personally antagonistic to 
Gennadi. The latter then called a council of the 
bishops (1488), which decreed execution of the im- 
penitent heretics, “who glorify the Jewish faith and 
abuse the Greek Orthodox religion.” In 1491, when 
Zossima was appointed metropolitan, Gennadi con- 
vened another council, which condemned the chief 
heretics among the clergy, pronounced an anathema 
against them, and imprisoned them in a monastery. 
In Novgorod, by Gennadi’s orders, the heretics were 
punished in a very cruel manner. 

With all his influence and power, however, Gen- 
nadi did not succeed in suppressing the heresy; for 
the sectarians were favored by the grand duke, and, 
with the help of Kuritzyn, one of the sect, Kassian, 
was appointed Archimandrite of Novgorod. Gen- 
nadi then secured the aid of Joseph Volotzki, who 
by his accusations forced Zossima to resign (May 17, 
1494) The grand duke's daughter-in-law also took 
the part of the heretics, and with the accession of 
her son to the throne the sectarians hoped that the 
persecution of the heresy would cease. 

In 1490 the Church council passed a resolution 
against the hereties, many of whom were tortured 
to death in the prison of Novgorod. The majority 
of the Judaizers, however, continued their teachings 
and converted many of the masses directly to Juda- 
ism. By the machinations of Gennadi, Helena and 
her son Dimitri were imprisoned in a monastery 
(1502), and Vassili, the younger son of the grand 
duke, was proclaimed successor to the throne. The 
attitude of the government in regard to the heresy 
then changed. The council convoked by the grand 
duke opened its sessions Dec. 27, 1504, and con- 
demned some of the heretics to capital punishment. 
The deacon Volk Kuritzyn (Feodor’s brother), Ivan 
Maximov, and Dimitri Konopliov were burned in 
cages at the stake, while other members of. the sect, 
including the archimandrite Kassian, were burned 
at the stake in Novgorod. Some of the heretics 
were imprisoned; others were sent to monasteries. 

From this blow the heresy could not recover, 
although the doctrines of the sect continued to 
spread secretly. Kostomarov (vol. xii.) believes 
that the sect of the Molokans derived its origin from 
the Judaizers. 

In a letter to the Metropolitan of Moscow, Gennadi 
sends a collection of speeches, delivered before the 
czar by the Russian ambassador to Spain, concerning 
the way in which the King of Spain had outrooted 
heretics. He further relates the story of the bap- 
tized Jew Daniel, who had lately traveled from 
Kiev to Moscow and had heard from the Jews of 
Kiev that the grand duke had destroyed all the 
churches in Moscow, owing to the spread of the 
heresy, with which the grand duke seems to have 
sympathized. 

For the defense of the Orthodox faith against the 
Judaizers, Dimitri Gerasimov, translator at the am- 
bassadors’ court, translated from the Latin the fol- 
lowing works: 

(1) Nicholas de Lyra’s work on “The Infidelity of 
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the Jews”; (2) “Conviction of the Jews”; (8) the 
work of the baptized Jew Joseph on *' The Jews Who 
Were Baptized in Africa.” 

But little is known of the fortunes of the Judai- 
zing sects during the period intervening between the 
reign of Ivan III. and that of Alexander I. Itis 
known only that Ivan the Terrible would not admit 
in 1550 Jewish merchants from Poland, for the 
reason that they brought “poisonous herbs to Rus- 
sia and led the Russians away from Christianity ” 
(Regesty No. 470; see also Regesty No. 500). It 
would seem, however, from the legislative measures 
passed from time to time, that the government still 
regarded the Judaizing sects as a real menace to the 
supremacy of the Greek Orthodox Church. The fact 
that little is known of the Judaizing sects during 
that period may be due to the care exercised by the 
sectarians in keeping their beliefs secret, and to the 
disinclination of the Jews of Russia in the making 
of proselytes. 

During the reign of Emperor Alexander I. the 
sectarians, encouraged by his liberal attitude, gath- 
ered new life, and many began openly to announce 
their principles. They were then called in the Rus- 
sian official documents “heretics” and “Sabbatari- 
ans,” who followed certain Jewish dogmas and rites, 
e.g., the observance of the Sabbath and circumcision. 
The first official reports about them appeared in 1811, 
almost simultaneously from the governments of 
Tula, Voronezh, and Tambov. The Archbishop of 
Voronezh reported that the sect owed its origin, in 
1796, tosome Jews who had settled among the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of those governments, and that its 
doctrines had taken root in six villages of the dis- 
tricts of Bobrov and Pavlov. In 1818 some of the 
farmers of the government of Voronezh sent a formal 
complaint to the emperor Alexander against the 
oppression by the local civil and ecclesiastical offi- 
cials of those who confessed the Mosaic faith. Upon 
the strength of this complaint a strict investigation 
was ordered concerning bribes which had been ac- 
cepted by some of the officials. At the same time 
the secretaries of worship and of the interior were 
ordered to make a report to the emperor concerning 
the Judaizing Christians. 

From the investigation it became apparent that 
the Judaizing heresy had spread to the governments 
of Orel, Tula, and Saratov. About 1,500 members 
confessed it openly, and many more kept their belief 
secret. The sect, according to the opinion of the 
metropolitan, was not a distinctly Old Testament 
cult, but was characterized by the observance of 
certain Jewish rites, e.g., the celebration of the Sab- 
bath, circumcision, contracting marriages and dis- 
solving them at will, peculiar burial ceremonies, and 
manner of assembling for prayer. The sectarians 
declared that they did not condemn the Christian 
faith, and, therefore, did not consider themselves 
- apostates; and they insisted that they never had 
been Christians, but had only adhered to the faith 
of their fathers, which they would not forsake. 

The measures which were taken against the spread 
of the Judaizing heresy had sad consequences for 
the Jews. While the leaders of the sect were sent 
into thearmy or deported to Siberia, the officials con- 
sidered it useful to themselves to call the sect in 


offüieial documents a Jewish sect, and to announce 
that the sectarians were Jews.. They claimed that 
the name *Sabbatarians " would not convey to the 
Russian masses a correct idea of the nature of the 
sect. Its members were intentionally called “ Jews ” 
in the statutes so as to expose them to the contempt 
of the people. Finally a ukase was issued by the 
synod July 29, 1825 (* Pervoe Polnoe Sobranie Za- 
konov " xl., No. 30,486 A), ordering the expulsion of 
all Jews from those districts in which the Sabba- 
tarians or Judaizing Christians were to be found. 
As late as 1880 Jews were expelled from districts 
where adherents of the sect were supposed to exist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Panov, Feres Zhidovstvuyushchikh, in the 
Journal of the Ministry of Publie Instruction, 1877, part 
188, p. 14; Akty lstoricheskiya, i. 521, published by the 
Archives Commission: Chtenie Moskov Ikavo Obshchestva 
Istorii, 1847, No. 8; Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, 
vi. 763, 786; Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Lyetopiset, vol. 
iv.: Platon, Kratkaya Tzerkovnaya Rossiskaya Istoriya, 
Moscow, 1833; Rudnev, Razsuzhdenie o Yeresyakh, ete., 
Moscow, 1838. 
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JUDAS THE ESSENE : Saintrenowned for his 
prophetic powers in the time of King Aristobulus 
(105-104 nm.c.). Josephus (*Ant." xiii, 11; 8 2; “B. 
J.” i. 8, $ 5) relates the following characteristic story 
concerning him: Judas had foretold that the death 
of Antigonus, the king's brother, would take place 
on a certain day at Strato's Tower in Cesarea by 
the Sea, when to his great astonishment he saw him 
pass by the Temple on the day specified. As he had 
never before failed in his predictions he was greatly 
dejected on realizing that this time his prophecy 
could not be fulfilled, the distance to Cæsarea being 
so great and the hour so late. However, the prophet, 
as Josephus calls him, learned a few hours afterward 
that there was near Jerusalem a subterranean passage 
also called * Strato's Tower," and that Antigonus had 
been slain there by the body-guards of the sn 

G X. 


JUDAS THE GALILEAN: Leader of a pop- 
ular revolt against the Romans at the time when 
the first census was taken in Judea, in which revolt 
he perished and his followers were dispersed (Acts 
v. 97); born at Gamala in Gaulonitis (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 1, $ 1). In the year 6 or 7 C.E., when 
Quirinus came into Judea to take an account of the 
substance of the Jews, Judas, together with Zadok, 
a Pharisee, headed a large number of Zealots and 
offered strenuous resistance (75. xviii. 1, 8 6; xx. 5, 
& 9; idem, “B. J.” ii. 8, § 1). Judas proclaimed the 
Jewish state as a republic recognizing God alone as 
king and rulerand His lawsas supreme. The revolt 
continued to spread, and in some places serious con- 
flicts ensued. Even after Judas had perished, his 
spirit continued to animate his followers. Two 
of his sons, Jacob and Simon, were crucified by 
Tiberius Alexander (“ Ant.” xx. 5, 8 2); another 
son, Menahem, became the leader of the Sicarii and 
for a time had much power; he was finally slain 
by the high-priestly party (“B. J.” ii. 17, $$ 8-9). 

Gritz (“Gesch.” iii. 251) and Schürer (* Gesch." 
i. 486) identify Judas the Galilean with Judas, son 
of HEZEKIAH the Zealot, who, according to Jose- 
phus (“ Ant.” xvii. 10, § 5; “B. J.” ii. 4, $ 1), led 
a revolt in the time of Quintilius Varus. He took 
possession of the arsenal of Sepphoris, armed his 
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followers, who were in great numbers, and soon be- 
came the terror of the Romans. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed., iii. 260, 364; Schiirer, 

Gesch. 3d ed., i. 420, passim. 

K. M. SEL. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT (np vN = "the man of 
Keriot," a town in Judah; Josh. xv. 25; see also 
Rapoport, *'Erek Millin,” p. 28, s.v. MDN; Tay- 
lor. “Sayings of the Jewish Fathers," p. 170); One 
of the twelve Apostles of Jesus; he betrayed his mas- 
ter and delivered him up to the priests for judgment 
(Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 16). "That Jesus 
should have shown so little foresight in the choice 
of an apostle naturally caused great perplexity to 
his followers; and consequently the Gospels present 
the facts of the betrayal as well as the character of 
Judas from partizan points of view and in different 
ways. According to Luke xxii. 3-5 (comp. John 
xiii. 27) Satan entered into him while he sat at the 
table, among the rest of the Apostles, to partake of 
the Passover meal, and he left to commune * with 
the chief priests and captains, how he might be- 
tray " Jesus, while they *covenanted to give him 
[Judas] money." In Mark xiv. 10-11 Satan is 
omitted; in Matt. xxvi. 15 the price of thirty pieces 
of silver is given with a view to the Christian inter- 
pretation of Zech. xi. 12 (comp. Matt. xxvii. 3-9 e£ 
seq.). Possibly the story that Judas was moved by 
avarice is a later invention. In fact, the tendency 
to make Judas the type of greed is manifested in 
John xii. 4-6, according to which passage he was a 
thief who misappropriated the money in the com- 
mon treasury of which he had charge; therefore he 
objected to having fine ointment worth three hun- 
dred pence expended upon the anointing of the feet 
of Jesus by Mary instead of being deposited with 
the money reserved for the poor. 

In all likelihood, Judas, being of the district of 
Judah, while the rest were all Galileans, was not 
impressed with the Messianic character claimed by 
Jesus, and therefore, merely to obtain immunity for 
himself, committed the cowardly act of betraying 
him to the soldiers and officers of the priests that 
came with swords and staves to seize him and his 
followers. He singled out Jesus by kissing him 
while greeting him as rabbi (John xviii. 1 et seg.); 
they then seized Jesus and brought him bound to 
Annas and Caiaphas the high priest (Matt. xxvi. 47 
et seq., and par. pas.), while his disciples, inclu- 
ding Peter, left their master to his destiny. 

The Gospels, however, relate that Jesus knew be- 
forehand that Judas would betray him, and accord- 
ingly announced it at the Passover meal in the very 
presence of Judas, pointing him out as the betrayer 
before he left the table and immediately before the 
betrayal took place (Matt. xxvi. 21 et seq., 46 et seq. ; 
Mark xiv. 18 e£ seq., 49; Luke xxii. 21; John xiii. 
21, xviii. 4). 

About the further history of Judas various legends 

circulated. Matt. xxvii. 3 e seg. relates 

The End that when he saw that Jesus was con- 

of Judas. demned, he repented of his act and 

took back the thirty pieces of silver he 
had received from the priests and elders and cast 
the money into the Temple treasury, calling it the 
price of innocent blood, and then went away, and, 
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like Ahithophel (II Sam. xvii. 23), hanged himself; 

but the priests would not use the money for Temple 

purposes, it being blood-money (comp. Deut. xxiii. 

18); they decided, therefore, to buy with it the pot- 

ter's field in which to bury strangers; hence its 

name, * Hakal Dama” (= Field of Blood). 

As is so often done by Matthew, the passage 
Zech. xi. 12-18, strangely confused with Jer. xviii. 
® and xxxii. 6 et seq., is referred to as a typical 
prophecy of the event here narrated. Quite differ- 
ent is the story of Judas' end related in Acts i. 
18-19. There, he bought the field with the money 
and died upon it through a fall: *falling headlong, 
he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out"; this account is concluded by a refer- 
ence to Ps. Ixix. 20 (A. V. 25). See AcELDAMA. 
According to Papias, the disciple of John (see Geb- 
hardt and Harnack, * Patrum A postolicorum Opera," 
i. 2, 98 e£ seg.), Judas’ whole body was so swollen as 
to be a terrible sight to those passing by, and, after 
lying there a short time, he burst open on his own 
field. In the Arabic Apocryphon, “Evangelium 
Infanti Salvatoris," ch. xxxv., Judas is represented 
as having been possessed by Satan at the birth of 
Jesus; and when the infant Jesus was taken near 
him to afford him relief from an ailment, Jesus beat 
him instead. In the Middle Ages Judas was fre- 
quently made a subject of popular myths and repre- 
sented as the type of wickedness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl.; Herzog- 
Hauck, Real-Eneye. (where the modern literature of the 
subject is given); Winer, B. R. 

T. K. 

JUDAS MACCABEUS: Son of the priest Mat- 
tathias, and, after his father’s death, leader against 
the Syrians. When he entered on the war he must 
have been in the prime of his manhood. At first he 
did not fight pitched battles, but made unexpected 
night attacks upon villages and small towns on the 
edge of the desert, in order to drive out the Syrians, 
destroy the heathen altars, and punish Jewish trai- 
tors (I Macc. ii. 8; II Macc. viii. 1; Josephus, 
“Ant.” xii. 6, § 4). He and his brothers probably 
had then only a small troop of fugitivesabout them, 
as his father had had, and could not carry on an 
open warfare; it was the continued small conflicts 
that gradually created for him an organized army. 
At first only the Syrian local authorities who were 
immediately concerned paid any attention to the 
Jewish rebellion. Apollonius, strategus of Samaria, 
attacked Judas with his army, but was defeated and 
slain, and his sword was thenceforth borne by 
Judas; on that occasion the Jews took a great deal 
of booty (I Macc. iii. 10-12; “Ant.” xii. 7, § 1). 
This victory must have brought Judas many re- 
cruits, and the news of the battle moved Seron, 
strategus of Cole-Syria, to march against him with a 
considerable army, including many Jewish traitors. 
The small Jewish band, weak with fasting, was at 


‘first dismayed by the might of the enemy, but Judas 


succeeded in inflaming their zeal for the holy cause, 
and they gave battle in the narrow pass of Deth- 
horon, northwest of Jerusalem. "The Syrians were 
defeated and pursued as far as the plain; 800 of 
them fell and the rest fled into the country of the 
Philistines (I Macc. iii. 18-14; Josephus, /.c.). ` 


Judas Maccabeus 


Antiochus undertook an expedition (166-165 B.C.) 
into Persia (I Macc. iii. 37); he needed money to 
meet the war-tax of the Romans, and 


Syrians the tax-income from Judea had been 
Advance interrupted by the disturbances; he 


left the government and his minor son, 
Antiochus V., in the care of Lysias, a 
man of royal blood. Lysias then sent 
Ptolemy, son of Darymenes (II Macc. viii. 8 makes 
him strategus of Cole-Syria and Phenicia), Nicanor, 
son of Patroclus, and Gorgias-—men experienced in 
war—to Judea with an army of 40,000 infantry and 
7,000 cavalry; they went as faras Emmaus (“ Ant.” 
xii. 7, $8). Victory seemed to the Syrians so as- 
sured that they had Phenician traders with them in 
camp prepared to buy as slaves the captives whom 
they expected to take; the money was intended 
by Nicanor to defray the Roman war-tax (II Macc. 
viii. 10). The Jews assembled in Mizpah, the old 
place of worship (I Macc. iii. 46; Josephus and II 
Macc. do not name the place), where, in sackcloth 
and ashes, they observed a solemn day of prayer 
and repentance. Judas’ 8,000 men were scantily 
armed; he had no cavalry, and there were not even 
enough helmets and swords for his force; but his 
followers were well disciplined (I Macc. iii. 55, iv. 
6; comp. vi. 6; “Ant.” xii. 7, $8 8-4). According 
to another authority, Judas had as many as 6,000 
men, who were divided into four equal companies 
of 1,500, and commanded by four of the Maccabean 
brothers, the first division by Judas himself; the 
fifth brother, Eleazar, read aloud from the Bible 
(comp. the difficult passage I Macc. iii, 48), and gave 
the password: “Help of God” (II Macc. viii. 16- 
23). This authority deserves credence in preference 
to I Maccabees or Josephus (who slavishly follows 
I Macc.). By a stratagem, Judas gained an adyan- 
tage over Gorgias (I Macc. iv. 1-25; “Ant.” xii. 7, 
€ 4), overcame both him and Nicanor, and killed 
9,000 Syrians (perhaps 900); he captured much 
spoil, including the money of the Phenician traders 
(II Macc. viii. 98-95). It is probably only a tradi- 
tion that this battle took place on Sabbath eve and 
that the stricter Jews were thereby prevented from 
pursuing the enemy (II Macc. viii. 23-29). 

The next battle was with Lysias himself (autumn 
of 165 B.c.), who approached from the south, where 
he had hoped tofind support fromtheIdumeans. The 
two armies met at Beth-zur, south of Jerusalem and 
on the road to Hebron. Judas, although much 
weaker, gained a brilliant victory and compelled 
Lysias to retreat to Antioch (I Macc. iv. 26-55; 
“Ant.” xii. 7, $8 5; II Macc. xi. 1-15 places Lysias’ 
' campaign much later and makes the enemies con- 
clude peace with each other, which can hardly be 
true) Judas and his associates could now enter Je- 
rusalem; only the citadel, the Acra, remained in the 
hands of the Syrian garrison; with them, probably, 
were also the Jewish traitors, perhaps with the 
high priest Menelaus at their head. 
'The first thing the patriots did was to 
reconsecrate the profaned Temple, and 
with this is connected the origin of the 
Hanukkah feast. This closes the first period of the 
Maccabean revolt. 

Judas was left in peace for about two years. 


Against 
Judas. 


Hanuk- 
kah. 


But 
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the small neighboring tribes, which did not like to 
see the Jews once more in power, arose again, as in 
the time of Nehemiah. Judas punished first the 
Idumeans in Acrabatene, in the region of the Dead 
Sea: then the tribe of Baans. He proceeded next 
against the Ammonites in the land east of the Jor- 
dan, who were led by Timotheus; took their city 
Jaazer, and made their wives and children captives 
(I Mace. v. 1-8; “Ant.” xii. 8, 8 1). The Jews in 
Gilead, who had taken refuge in the fortress Di- 
athema, sent word to Judas that they were severe- 
ly beset by Timotheus, and begged for aid; other 
messengers reported the straits of the Jews in Gali- 
lee, who likewise were harassed by their neighbors. 
Judas sent his brother Simeon to Galilee with 3,000 
men; the enemies of the Jews were punished, and 
the comparatively few Jews there were transferred 
to Jerusalem with their wives and children. 

Judas and his brother Jonathan went next against 
Gilead with 8,000 men, leaving the remainder of the 
army to Joseph b. Zechariah and Azarias, who, con- 
trary to orders, fought with Gorgias for the posses- 

sion of JABNEH, and suffered a severe 


March defeat. They “came not of the seed 
Against of those by whose hand deliverance 
Gilead. was given unto Israel ” (I Macc. v. 62). 


Judasand Jonathan fought with great 
success in Gilead; the city of Bosor was taken and 
Timotheus put to flight; the latter, indeed, gathered 
his forces together again, but was again defeated. 
The Jews of Gilead were transferred also to Judea, 
whither Judas returned victoriously by way of Scy- 
thopolis, after being compelled to fight his way 
through Ephron (I Macc. v. 3-50; “Ant.” xii. 8, 
gg 2-5), Judas had been successful in all these bat- 
tles, which were planned with great skill. 

Meanwhile, Antiochus IV. died (164 B.c.; Seleu- 
cidan era 148, not 149 as in I Macc. vi. 16). Before 
his death he appointed his trusted friend Philip as 
regent and guardian of his son. There was really no 
government to keep watch on the Jews. Thus 
Judas undertook the siege of the Acra, the garrison 
of which continually annoyed those who attended 
the Temple, although the latter was stron gly forti- 
fied. Some in the Acra, among them renegade 
Jews, escaped and fled to Antioch, bitterly com- 
plaining that they, who had remained faithful to the 
king, were threatened in life and property. There- 
upon another strong army was sent into Judea ; 
Lysias commanded 100,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 
and 39 elephants; the young king, nine years of age, 
marched with him. Itwas an imposing army, such 
as the Jews, probably, had never previously seen. 

The Syrians could not, indeed, easily 

Battle at capture the fortified Beth-zur, yet Ju- 
Beth-zur. das was obliged to abandon the siege 
of the Acra and turn against the en- 

emy. A battle ensued (162 n.c.) at Bath-zacharias, 
four hours north of Beth-zur. One of the brothers, 
Eleazar, was killed in the execution of an act of 
daring; Judas, too, was conquered, and Beth-zur 
fell into the hands of the Syrians (I Macc. vi. 28-48 
[where the defeat is scarcely mentioned]; “Ant.” 
xii. 8, 8 8-5; “B. J.” i. 1, §5; in II Macc. xiii. 1- 
17 a victory is made of it), The Syrian army then 
besieged the Temple mount; the besieged, who 
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had their brethren from Galilee and Gilead among 
them, were in want of provisions, since it was the 
Sabbatical year (Seleucidan era 150), and hencethey 
sued for peace. Lysias granted them complete re- 
ligious freedom, which was what they had been 
fighting for, and this right was not again taken from 
them. The Jews were compelled, however, to sub- 
mit to the Syrians, as before the war, and even the 
fortifications of the Temple were destroyed (I Macc. 
vi. 49-54; “Ant.” xii. 9, § 5; II Macc. xiii. 18-22). 

The cause of all the evil, Menelaus, was executed 
at this time (^ Ant." xii. 9, § 7; II Macc. xiii. 3-8). 
Perhaps it was this peace with Lysias to which II 
Maecabees xi. 14 intended to refer, although the 
passage places it as early as Lysias' first cam- 
paign. Probably, Lysias concluded. peace in or- 
der to be able the more easily to subdue his rival 
Philip. But soon a more formidable enemy appeared 
in the person of the new king Demetrius I. (162- 
150), who put to death both Lysias and his royal 
ward. The renegade Jews, among them Alcimus, 
whom Josephus for some strange reason Calls high 
priest, even at this stage, went to Demetrius and 
again complained of the persecutions they endured 
at the hands of Judas and his party. Demetrius, 
energetic and impulsive as he then was, immediately 

sent Bacchides to Judea with a large 
Bacchides army, placed Alcimus under his pro- 
and tection, but bade him remove Judas 

Alcimus. and his companions. Bacchides en- 

deavored to lure Judas into his power 
by pacific assurances; Judas, however, saw through 
his craft. But now internal divisions again became 
manifest; the Hasideans, when they saw their relig- 
ious freedom assured to them, willingly recognized 
Alcimus and theSyrian dominion—but to their mis- 
fortune, for Bacchides, in spite of his solemn oath, 
killed sixty of them, thereby cowing the others. 

Although the land was by no means pacified, Bac- 
chides went back to Antioch, leaving behind only 
one command to protect Alcimus. The party of Al- 
cimus fought now with that of Judas, but the latter 
was the stronger, and Alcimus sent again to the 
king with a plea for aid (l Macc. vii. 1-25; “ Ant." 
xii. 10, SS 1-8). 

The king sent a strong army under Nicanor (not 
the Nieanor of Antiochus Epiphanes), a man who 
had enjoyed his confidence in Rome. Nicanor also 
first tried stratagem, and for a time Judas believed 
in his friendly disposition, but hethen discovered the 
treachery and escaped the danger in time (I Macc. 
vii. 26-30; “Ant.” xii. 10, $8 4. II Macc. xiv. 12- 
97 represents Nicanor as feeling real respect for 
Judas; he made peaceful propositions to him through 
Posidonius, Theodotus, and Mattathias, which were 
accepted; the friendship was increased by their per- 
sonal acquaintance, and Nicanor is said to have ad- 
vised Judas to take a wife and found a race of 
heroes. But Alcimus looked upon these develop- 
ments with alarm, charged Nicanor with treachery 
before the king, and declared that Judas desired to 
be high priest in his stead. 

Then. for the first time, hostility broke out be- 
tween Nicanor and Judas, and a battle was fought 
at Capharsalama. Graetz, Schürer, and Wellhausen 
state that it ended in the defeat of Nicanor, and that 


is, indeed, the literal statement of I Macc. vii. 32, 
where it is said: * There were slain. of Nicanor's 
side about 5,000 men, and [the rest] fled into 
the city of David." But one would naturally sup- 
pose that the Syrian army would flee into the 
Acra, since the city of David was in Judas' 
hands; and it is also said immediately afterward 
(verse 33): “After this went Nicanor up to Mount 
Sion": hence Judas must be intended in verse 
39. not Nicanor. In fact, Josephus (“ Ant.” xii. 
10, § 4) who always uses I Maccabees, has an- 
other version: “He beat Judas, and forced him 
to fly to that citadel which was at Jerusalem” 
(z.e., to that part of the mount fortified by Judas). 
Since, then, Judas had fled to Jerusalem, it is com- 
prehensible that Nicanor, being threatened by the 
priesthood there, demanded his surrender (I Macc. 
vii. 26-88; “Ant.” xii. 10, 8$ 4,5; II Macc. xiv. 
11-36). 

Thereupon Nicanor proceeded to the region of 
Beth-horon, northwest of Jerusalem, a place sit- 
uated favorably for the Jews, who were acquainted 
with the country; Judas encamped 
against him at Adasa. The battle that 
ensued was desperate, and ended in a 
glorious victory for the Jews; Nicanor 
fell, and his troops to the number of 9,000 were put 
to flight (I Macc. vii. 89-50; “ Ant.” xii. 10, & 5; II 
Mace. xv. 1-36). Judas appointed the 13th of Adar, 
the day of the victory (161 B.c.), as a feast-day, and 
it still has a place in the calendar of special days 
(* Megiliat Ta'anit "). 

Judas was again the ruler of the whole land. Ac- 
cording to Josephus (* Ant.” xii. 10, & 6), the sud- 
den death of Alcimus occurring at this time, the peo- 

ple gave the office of high priest to 
Was Judas Judas. Josephus (^ Ant." xii. 11, § 2), 


Nicanor 
Day. 


High in relating Judas' death, observes 
Priest? also that he was high priest for three 
years; but in another place he says 

that after the death of Alcimus there was an 


intermission of seven years in the office of high 
priest (^Ant." xx. 10). Judas' three years, then, 
fell probably immediately after the consecration of 
the Temple (165-162), that is, before the election of 
Alcimus, who, moreover, according to I Maccabees, 
may possibly have died after Judas. Neither I Mac- 
cabees nor the rabbinical authorities, however, speak 
of Judas occupying the high-priesthood (see Gritz, 

* Gesch." 2d ed., ii. 365, note 9). 
I Mace. viii. (comp. “Ant.” xii. 10, $$ 6, 11; II 
Macc. iv. 11) then relates in detail how Judas made 
a treaty with Rome, and describes 


Treaty the power of that country, prob- 
with ably not as it appeared to Judas, but 
Rome. asit appeared to the author. Judas 


may safely be accredited with polit- 
ical sagacity enough to see the advantage of suing 
for the favor of the Romans, for he must have ob- 
served that they were continually concerned in Syrian 
trade. The narrative is also furnished with names 
and details, which show that it has some real founda- 
tion in fact. This is the opinion of Graetz, Schiirer, 
and Niese. That Josephus, in * B. J.” i. 1, § 4, does 
not mention the treaty is probably due to the fact that 
he is merely summarizing. Justin (xxxvi. 8, 89) 
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speaks of the “amicitia Romanorum " for which the 
Jews had asked, only it is not known whether he in- 
tends to refer it to the time of Demetrius I. or to that 
of Demetrius II. The document, however, which the 
Romans are said to have given to Judas' ambassa- 
dors (I Macc. viii. 28-30) is generally held to be not 
genuine. After the defeat of Nicanor, Demetrius 
again sent a large army under Bacchides, which 
encamped near Berea (Berzetho); Judas encamped 
near Elasa (Kleasa). The courage of the Jews sank 
at the sight of the large army confronting them, and 
they fled, only 800 men remaining for the battle. 

There was no escape for Judas. Once more he 
performed prodigies of valor; witha few courageous 

followers he put the right wing of the 

enemy to flight, but he was hard 
. pressed by the left wing and fell fight- 

ing (160 n.c., in the month of Nisan). 
His body was concealed by his brothers and buried 
in Modin (I Macc. ix. 1-21; "Ant." xii. 11, § 6). 
The patriotic party, called * Friends of Judas,” was 
now relentlessly persecuted. 

I Macc. iii. 1-9 gives an enthusiastic description 
of the warlike ability, heroism, and bravery of 
Judas and of the punishment he inflicted upon the 
enemies of God, both heathen and Jews; Josephus 
(* Ant.” xii. 11, $ 2) emphasizes the fact that Judas, 
like his father, Mattathias, fought for the freedom of 
his people and won everlasting renown. This charac- 
terization is wholly confirmed by fact. Judas’ strict 
piety should also be emphasized; he prays to God 
before almost every battle; he fulfils the command- 
ment of Deut. xx. 1-9; he sings psalms (I Macc. iv. 
24); he watches for the true prophet (7b. iv. 46); he 
introduces Hanukkah and Nicanor Day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz. Gesch. 2d ed., ii. 3825-876; Schiirer, 

Gesch. 3d ed., i. 201-222 (where bibliography is given): Well- 

hausen, I. J. G. 4th ed., pp. 258-266, Berlin, 1901 (his ehronol- 

ogy has been followed); Niese, Zur Kritik der Beiden Mac- 

cabéüer Bücher, Berlin, 1900. 

G. S. KR. 

JUDD, MAX (originally Maximilian Judkie- 
wich): American manufacturer, consul-general, 
and chess-player; born Dec. 27, 1851, at Cracow, 
Austria; emigrated to the United States when eleven 
years old. From 186-4 to 1867 he lived in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and, on becoming an American citizen, 
was granted permission by an act of Congress to 
assume his present name. Since 1873 he has resided 
in St. Louis, Mo. From 1874 to 1893 he wasengaged 
in business as a wholesale cloak-manufacturer, and 
in the latter year was appointed by President Cleve- 
land United States consul-gentral at Vienna, which 
post he held for more than four years. 

Judd has been very active in the American chess 
world. He won fourth prize at the Michigan state 
tournament of 1869; first prize at the Ohio state 
tournament held at Cincinnati in 1872; and second 
prize at the centennial tourney at Philadelphia in 
1876. Helosta match with McKenzie, champion of 
the United States, by 5 to 7 in 1883; won one with 
Showalter by 7 to 3 in 1889; and gained first prize 
at the Western Chess Congress held in Chicago in 
1903. 

Though Judd was never pitted against Steinitz or 
Zukertort in set matches, he played a large number 
of games with those masters, winning a majority ; 


Judas? 
Death. 


and a game which he won from Blackburne (New 
York, 1889) has been published as a specimen of fine 


play (* Examples of Chess Master-Play,” transl. from . 


the German of Jean Dubresne by C. T. Blanshard, 


New Barnet, 1893). 
A. As «Ez 


JUDE, DER: Periodische Blátter für Reli- 
gion und Gewissensfreiheit: Weekly magazine 
published in Altona, Germany, from April 10, 1882, - 
to Dec. 31, 1888, by Gabriel Riesser. Its chief aim 
was to agitate for the social emancipation of the 
Jews of Europe. Full accounts were published of 
the debate in the English Parliament during 1838 on 


the proposed removal of the Jewish disabilities. 
G. A. M. FEF. 


JUDE, DER (New York). See PERIODICALS. 
JUDE, EPISTLE OF. See NEW TESTAMENT. 
JUDEA. Sce PALESTINE. | 
JUDENBUHL. See NUREMBERG. 


JUDENBURG: One of the oldest cities of 
Styria, Austria; the ancient Idunum. The name 
of Judenburg occurs in a document of 1075. Then 
there were many Jews in the district; Jews prob- 
ably had been living there for a century. Influ- 
ential, and in almost complete control of its com- 
merce, they excited by their success the envy of the 
Christians, who spread and believed the most ab- 
surd reports concerning them. About the time 
when the accusation was spread at Fürstenfelde that 
the Jews had desecrated the host, it was reported 
at Judenburg that the Jews had formed the de- 
sign of murdering all the Christians in the night 
of Christmas. It was said that a Jewish girl who 
was in love with a Christian had betrayed the plan 
to him, urging him to save himself by flight. The 
Christian in turn warned his fellows, and the people 
determined to exter- 
minate the Jews. 
Many of them fled, 
but a great number 
were killed. This 
event did not deter 
the Jews, however, 
from resettling there 
shortly after. As 
early as 1829 a Jew 
Hoschel is mentioned 
as lending money to 
the convent of Ad- 
mont; and it is also 
said that the Bishop 
of Lavant borrowed Arms of the Jews of Judenburg. 
money from the Jews 
David and Hóbsel. Among the Jews that Duke Al- 
bert II. took under his especial protection were Has- 
lein, Velchlein, Isserlein, and Freudmann. In the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century twenty-two Jewish 
wholesale dealers were established at Judenburg 
each of whom possessed a fortune of over 100,000 
guiden, and of thirty-eight other wealthy mer- 
chants the majority also were Jews. A rather 
long street called * Judengasse ” was occupied almost 
entirely by the Jews, but was not considered as a 
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ghetto, as they were living also in other parts of the 
city. | 

In 1496 the Diet of Styria obtained an order from 
Emperor Maximilian expelling the Jews from Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola, because they had been 


.“ guilty of desecrating the holy sacrament of the 


altar and murdering Christian children." The Jews 
again settled in these three crown lands under Em- 
peror Francis Joseph I. The escutcheon of the city 
of Judenburg bears an Austrian eagle and a Jew’s 
head with pointed beard and peaked hat. In the 
chief square is still standing a house on which the 
figure of a Jew’s head is carved as the sign of the 
city; it issaid that this was the principal synagogue 
of the Jews. Legend reports that on the occasion 
of the massacre of the Jews the last one caught was 
strangled with a chain at the city gate still called 
*Judenthürl? At present there is a small com- 
munity in the city belonging to the rabbinate of 


Graz, with a chapel and a cemetery. 
G. S. Mv. 


JUDENDEUTSCH. See JUD;EO- GERMAN. 
JUDENEID. Sce OATH, MORE JUDAICO. 
JUDENGELEIT. See LEIBZOLL. 
JUDENHERBERGEN. See Inns. 


JUDENHUT: Tall, conical hat, generally yel- 
low, serving, in conformity with the decrees of the 
fourth Lateran Council (1215), as a distinguishing 
mark for the Jews. This council (“ Mansi Concilia,” 
xxii. 1055 e£ seg. ; Grütz, "Gesch." 3d ed., vii. 16) 
decreed that every Jew should wear a distinguishing 
mark; this decree was reaffirmed by the Synod of 
Vienna, 1267. Pope Paul IV., in 1555, decreed that 
the Jews should wear hats of a yellow color (Gritz, 
l.c. ix. 889; Berliner, * Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” 
ii. 5). In paintings and engravings since the thir- 
teenth century Jews can be recognized by their 
pointed hats. The Jewish troubadour Süsskind von 
Trimberg says that he walked about in the Jewish 
manner with a long mantle and a pointed hat. His 
picture in an illuminated manuscript containing the 
troubadours’ songs (*Manessische Handschrift ") 
shows him with such a hat (Hagen, “ Minnesinger," 
ii 258-260, 536-538; Grütz, Le. vi. 234) As a 
mark of exceptional favor, some distinguished Jews 
were exempted from wearing the Jews' hat; the 
municipal board of Venice, for instance, allowed the 
famous physician and professor Jacob Mantino to 
wear during two months the regular black doc- 
tors’ cap (“ Vessillo Israelitico," 1903, p. 310). See 
HaAD-Dnzss. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Liebe, Das Judentum, p. 28, Leipsic, 1903; 

Constant, Les Juifs Devant L'Eglise et L'Histoire, pp. 


129-136, Paris, 1897; Ulysse, Etude Historique sur la Roue 
des Juifs, in R. E. J. vii. 95. D 
G. : 


JUDENSCHREINSBUCH : Collection of deeds 
belonging to Jews in the St. Lawrence parish of 
the city of Cologne (Germany); sincethe thirteenth 
century they have been kept in a separate alcove; 
later on they were bound into book form. "The Jew- 
ish deeds were written in Latin and often also in 
Hebrew, the Hebrew text being sewed to the Latin 
document. They date from about 1230 to 1347, and 
have been edited by Robert Hóniger and Moritz 


Stern (*Judenschreinsbuch der Laurenzpfarre zu 
Köln,” Berlin, 1888) for the HISTORISCHE COMMIS- 
SION. 

G. D. 

JUDENSCHULE (Schola Judeorum): The 
usual German expression for “synagogue ” in medi- 
eval times. It seems to have been first used in the 
charter of Frederick II. of Austria, issued 1244 
(Scherer, “Die Rechtsverhültnisse der-J uden,” etc., 
p. 182), wherein wilful damage done to the syna- 
gogue is declared punishable by a fine of two tal- 
ents. The reason for calling a synagogue “school” 
is found in the practise, traceable to Talmudic times, 
of using the synagogue asa schoolroom (Shab. 11a). 
The lack of decorum in the ancient synagogues im- 
posed on the term “Judenschule” the meaning of 
“a disorderly crowd.” Sessa therefore originally 
gave to his farce, known later as “ Unser Verkehr," 
the name * Judenschule " (1813). 

The Italian Jews also call their synagogue “scu- 
ola”; so the Scuola Catalana in Rome (“ Vessillo 
Israelitico,” 1904, p. 14). In Slavic countries the 
equivalent “shkola” is used for “synagogue,” and 
the sexton is therefore called “shkolnik,” just as in 
some German documents the hazzan is called “Schul- 
singer.” Similarly in England the synagogue is 
called “shool” by the Ashkenazim. The name 
“Schulmeister,” however, seems to be limited to the 
teacher, and is not applied to the rabbi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. iii, Index; Heb. Bibl. 
xix. 72. 
D 


G. 

JUDENSTATTIGKEIT (“ Jews’ settlement" or 
“ Jews’ establishment”): Archaic technical term for 
the legal status of a Jewish community, and as 
such identical with the more frequent term “ Juden- 
schutz.” It seems to have been used only at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main and Worms. The first edition of 
the Frankfort *Judenstüttigkeit" was printed asa 
means of political agitation by the Frankfort gilds 
in 1618. Thenextauthorized edition, identical with 
the first, was printed by the Frankfort senate in the 
following year. Thislaw, however, was superseded, 
through the events connected with the FETTMILCH 
riot, by one issued by Emperor Mathias (1617) and 
confirmed by Emperors Leopold (1661) and Joseph 
I. (1705). Both are included in Schudt's * Jüdische 
Merekwürdigkeiten." A new “Stiittigkeit,” issued 
by Prince Dalberg in 1807, was abrogated in 1811, 
when the Jews received full rights of citizenship. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schudt, Jüdische Merckwiirdigkeiten, iii. 


119 et seg., 156 et seq.; Gratz. Gesch. 3d ed., x. 29; Jost, Neu- 
ere Gesch. i. 24 et seq., Berlin, 1915. D 


JUDGE.—Biblical Data: The common Hebrew 
equivalent for * judge " is “shofet,” a term found also 
in the Phenician as “sufet” (= “regulator "); the 
latter is a name given to those who had chief con- 
trol in the Sidonian colonies, and to the Hebrew 
“shofet” was originally attached a similar signifi- 
cance. But alongside of the original meaning, which 
the Hebrew retained (see JupGEs, Book or) the 
term assumed the significance of “judge.” The la- 
ter Hebrew word “dayyan” (Ezra vii. 25, Aramaic 
portion) which has come in Talmudic and post- 
Talmudic times to be the word used exclusively for 
“judge,” is found in the Bible only in reference to 
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God (I Sam. xxiv. 16; Ps. Ixviii. 6). The term “ pe- 
lilim ” (Ex. xxi. 22; comp. Deut. xxxii. 81), usually 
translated “judges,” is a rare word; and a different 
reading has been suggested by w for the passage 
quoted (Stade’s “ Zeitsĉhrift,” 101). - The term 
“elohim ” is also used in ie C to judges (Ex. 
Xxi 6; xxii. 7, 8; comp. Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6); but 
some of the modern commentators translate this 
word here, as elsewhere, by “God” (Hastings, 
* Dict. Bible,” s.v. “Judge, Judging,” and note). 
Among the early Israelites, the elders of the tribes, 
and subsequently the elders of the locality, admin- 
istered justice (see ELDER). Acting upon theadvice 
of Jethro, Moses selected *able men 
Institu- out of all Israel and made them heads 
tion. over the people, rulers of thousands, 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, 
and rulers of tens; and they judged the people 
at all seasons: the more important [A, V. “hard ”] 
causes they brought unto Moses, but every small 
matter they judged themselves" (Ex. xviii. 25, 26; 
comp. Deut. i. 15). Itisalso recorded that Moses 
once appointed Aaron and Hur to act as chief judges 
in his absence (Ex. xxiv. 14) The judge was 
considered a sacred person; seeking a decision at 
law was called “inquiring of God” (Ex. xviii. 15). 
Moses is often represented as bringing a case to 
God before rendering a decision (Ex. xviii. 19; comp. 
Num. xv. 84, 35; xxvii. 5). 
After the Israelites settled in insat the system 
introduced by Moses seems to have fallen into desue- 
tude, because there was no union 
Develop- among the tribes. The military rulers 
ment. of the people in the timeof the Judges 
probably assumed control over the ad- 
ministration of justice. Samuel is recorded as hav- 
ing traveled from place to place judging Israel, while 
his headquarters were at Ramah (I Sam. vii. 15-17, 
xii. 3; comp. Judges v. 10), and his sons judged the 
people at Beer-sheba (I Sam. viii. 2). 
With the establishment of the monarchy the king 
and his officers were naturally regarded as the su- 


preme authority and the final court of appeals (II 
Sam. xii. 1-16, xv. 2, xvi. 5-9). Solomon was con- 
sidered “to have the wisdom of God in him to do 
judgment" (I Kings iii. 28) Although David is 
recorded as having appointed 6,000 Levitesas judges 
and officers (I Chron. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 29), the organi- 
zation of courts of justice in accordance with the 
Deuteronomic code (Deut. xvi. 18, xvii. 8-13) was 
not effected until the time of Jehoshaphat. He 
established courts all over Palestine, and appointed 
two chief justices—a priest over ecclesiastical affairs, 
and a “nagid” (the ruler of the house of Judah) 
over temporal affairs (II Chron. xix. 4-11). In Jeru- 
salem the royal judges soon superseded the elders 
(Jer. xxvi. 11); but in the smaller communities 
the elders still continued to exercise their wonted 
authority (Isa. iii. 14; II Kings xxiii. 1). On the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, Ezra was ordered 
by Artaxerxes to appoint judges “which may judge 
all the people that are beyond the river” (Ezra vii. 
25, 26; x. 14). 

The qualifications for judgeship are tersely de- 
scribed in Jethro’s words, “able men, such as fear 
God, men of truth, hating covetousness” (Ex. xviii. 


21). The judge must not be influenced by the posi- 
tion or wealth of the litigants (Ex. xxiii. 6; Deut. i. 
17, xvi. 19), and must not accept bribes (see BRI- 
BERY) It was the duty of the judges, in order to 
put away from themselves the guilt of innocent blood, 
to determine by measurement the town nearest the 
place where was found the body of a murdered man 
whose murderer was not known (Deut. xxi. 1-9). 
The judge had to be present at the infliction of the 
punishment of flagellation (Deut. xxv. 1-8). See 
SANHEDRIN. V 
E. G. H. J. H. G. 
In Rabbinical Literature: While the term 
*dayyan" in Talmudic literature is identical with 
“sage,” “student of the Law,” “ professor of the acad- 
emy,” or “rabbi of the community,” perfect free- 
dom was given to the litigants'in a civil case to 
choose from among the people their own judges. 
Even one man could administer justice and enforce 
his decisions, if he was known as a scholar (“ mum- 
heh”), or if the litigants agreed to abide by his de- 
cision (Sanh. 5a). If one of the litigants chose one 
judgeand the other chose another, these two judges 
might select a third, even against the will of either 
party ; and the decision rendered by them was bind- 
ing (2b. 28a). Each one of the judges, however, was 
careful not to accept the appointment unless he was 
satisfied that the other membersof the court were 
worthy and respectable men (Sheb. 30b). The Rabbis 
recommended that all cases should be brought before 
aregularly constituted court of three; and the larger 
the court the better (Sanh. 8a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 8, 8, 4). 
The qualifications of the judge were many and 
various. The members of the three classes of courts 
—the Great Sanhedrin, the Lesser 
Qualifica- Sanhedrin, and the Court of Three 
tions. (Josephus, in “ Ant.” iv. 8, mentions a 
Court of Seven)—which, according to 
Talmudic tradition, existed iu Palestine during the 
second commonwealth (see Ber Din; SANHEDRIN), 
had to be duly ordained and authorized by the nasi 


of the Sanhedrin or by three of its members (Sanh. 


13b; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Sanh. iv. ; see AUTHORITY; 
ORDINATION). Only ordained judges could decide 
cases involving fines or corporal punishment (Sanh. 
14a; “ Yad,” l.e. 12). 

The members of the Sanhedrin had to be familiar 
notonly with Jewish law and tradition, but also with 
many languages and sciences (Sanh. 17a). Priests 
and Levites were preferred to laymen (Sifre, Deut. 
xvii. 9); and only such Israelites could serve as 
members of the Sanhedrin as were of pure Jewish 
descent (Sanh. 32a; see Yraus). A very old man, a 
eunuch, or one who had no children could not bea 
member of the Sanhedrin (25. 86b). Besides possess- 
ing the necéssary mental and spiritual qualifications, 
a member of the Sanhedrin had to be physically well 
built, of imposing figure, and without a blemish on 
his body (25. 17a). While members of the Court of 
Three were not required to possess all these qualifi- 
cations, they had to be distinguished for the follow- 
ing seven qualities: wisdom, humility, fear of God, 
hatred of money, love of truth, ainiability, and a 
good reputation (“ Yad,” Lc. ii. 7, where these quali- 
ties are derived from Biblical passages). 
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Persons related to one another were disqualified 
from acting together as judges or as witnesses; 
judges were required to be amicably disposed 
toward one another (Sanh. 29a), and there could 
. not be among them one who was a particular 
friend or enemy of one of the litigants (Ket. 105b). 
One who witnessed a crime or a transaction could 
not act as judge in the matter (Mak. 12a) All 
those disqualified from testifying in Jewish courts 
(see EvIDENCE) were prohibited also from acting as 
judges (Nid. 49a). A woman or a proselyte was 
disqualified for judgeship (Yeb. 102a; B. K. 15a; 
Tosef., s.v. “ Asher"). There is no age limit given 
in the Talmud. While the opinion expressed is that 
no one under forty should give decisions (‘Ab. Zarah 
19b), the later rabbis allowed a person of eighteen 
years to assume the title of judge (comp. Shab. 56b), 
while others were of the opinion that one of thirteen 
years of age might administer justice (Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 7, 8; comp. Yoreh De‘ah, 242, 18, 14). 

Equality before the law should be the principle 
guiding all the actions of the Jewish judge (Lev. 
xxiv. 22; Deut. i. 17). Acaseinvolving a “ perutah ” 
(the smallest Palestinian coin) should be regarded 
by him with the same gravity as one involving thou- 

sands (Sanh. 8a). Both parties should 


Equality be accorded equal respect by the court, 
Before the and no preference should be shown 
Law. even to the learned man (Sheb. 30a; 


“Yad,” Lec. xxi. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 
17, 1). The judge must not listen to the arguments 
of one of the litigants in the absence of the other, 
nor must he assist either of them in his arguments, 
but must listen quietly to the presentation of the 
case by both parties and then render his decision 
(čb. 30b, 31a; “Yad,” /.c. 10; Hoshen Mishpat, 17, 8). 
He should attend to the cases in the order in which 
they are presented, although he may attend to an 
orphan’s case before that of a widow, to a widow’s 
before a learned man’s, to a scholar’s before that of 
an ignoramus, and to a woman’s before a man’s 
(Sanh. 8a; “ Yad,” U.c. 6; Hoshen Mishpat, 15, 1, 2). 


There was no interpreter between the judge and 


the parties concerned in the case, except when the 
judge understood a language, but could not speak 
it fluently (Mak. 6b). The judge was enjoined to 
arbitrate between the contending parties; and the 
first question put to them was, “Do you wish law 
or arbitration?” but he could not compel them to 
arbitrate except when orphans were involved or 
when the case could not be established ona legal 
basis. If the decision was once rendered in accord- 
ance With law, the same court could not again arbi- 
trate, even if both parties wished it (Sanh. 6b; 
“Yad,” Lc. xxii. 4, and * Kesef Mishneh," ad loc. ; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 19, 2-5). 

Forty years before the destruction of the Second 
Temple, the Talmud relates, the Sanhedrin removed 
from the Temple premises to a place called “ trade- 
hall? (“hanut ”), and since then the Jewish courts 
have had no jurisdiction in cases involving capital 
punishment (‘Ab. Zarah 8b; Sanh. 41a) The au- 
thority of the judge was still further curtailed after 
the wars of Bar Kokba, when the ordination of 
judges was prohibited (Sanh. 14a) As only or- 
dained judges could decide penal cases, after that 


period judges could, theoretically, attend only to 
strictly civil cases; but they were given the power 
to decide also such penal cases as involved actual in- 
jury to others—that is, those of common occurrence 
and the settlement of which was an urgent matter 
(Git. 88b; Hoshen Mishpat, 1, 1; see JURISDICTION). 
Still when there was need of prompt and decisive 
action, the local courts frequently extended the 
bounds of their authority, and inflicted corporal 
punishment, confiscated property, and even asked 
assistance of non-Jewish governments to force obe- 
dience to their mandates (Sanh. 46a e£ al.). 

While throughout the Diaspora various govern- 
ments granted to the Jewish rabbis judicial author- 
ity, sometimes even in criminal cases, the tendency 
of the later rabbis was to submit to the law of the 
land in all cases; and only such matters as did not 
affect the community and from which the govern- 
ment derived no special benefit were decided in Jew- 
ish courts (Hoshen Mishpat, 369, 6-11; see CONFLICT 
oF Laws). 

A judge who made a mistake in his decision of a 
law that is clearly stated in the Mishnah or in the 

Talmud orinany of the accepted codes 

Judge in had to try the case again if possible, 
Error. but if not—as when one of the liti- 
gants could no longer be reached—he 

was not required to pay any loss resulting from his 
decision. If the mistake was in a matter disputed 
by the authorities, but which was generally decided 
in accordance with one opinion and the judge 
decided in accordance with the opposite opinion 
(“shikkul ha-da'at") if he was a learned man 
(*mumheh ”) and the litigants had agreed to abide 
by his decision, or if he had been appointed a 
judge by the recognized authorities, he had to give 
them a new trial; and if this wasimpossible, he was 
not required to pay. But if he was not a learned 
man, although the litigants had agreed to abide 
by his decision, or if he was a learned man but had 
no permission to judge and the litigants had not 
agreed to abide by his decisions, he had to give them 


2 new trial; and if this was not possible. he had to 
pay the damages caused by his decision (Sanh. 32a, 
33a; “Yad,” Le. vi. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 25, 1-8, 
Isserles' gloss, and * Pithe Teshubah,” ad loc.). See 
ACCUSATORY AND INQUISITORIAL PROCEDURE; CRIM- 
INAL PROCEDURE; EXECUTION; FEES; SANHEDRIN. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Richter; Saalschutz, 
Das Mosaische Recht, ch. iv.. Berlin, 1853; Rabbinowicz, 
Einleitung in die Gesetzgebung und die Medicin des Thal- 
muds (Mayer's transl.), part ii., Treves, 1881 ; Jelski-Goiden, 
Die Innere Einrichtung des Grossen Synhedrions zu Jeru- 
salem, Breslau (n.d.): Büchler, Das Synedrion in Jeru- 
salem, Vienna, 1902; Bloch. Civilprocess-Ordnung, parts i.- 
iv.. Budapest, 1882; Mendelsohn, Criminal Jurisprudence, 
part ii., Baltimore, 1891; Frankel, Die Geistliche -Amtsbe- 
fühigung im Judenthume, in Jahrb. fiir Gesch. der Juden, 
i. 139-165. Leipsic, 1860; Schürer, Hist. of the Jewish People, 
Index, Edinburgh, 1885. 
S. S. J. H. G. 


JUDGES, BOOK OF (Hebr. trosw»): In the 
Hebrew canon, the second book of the Earlier 
Prophets, placed between Joshua and Samuel. 

SI. Name: The book derives its name from the 
fact that it deals with the “Judges,” a term which, 
according to the statements found inthe book (comp. 
ii. 11-19 and the constantly recurring formulas in iii. 
7, vi. 1; iii. 12, iv. 1, x. 6, xiii. 1; iii. 8, iv. 2,9, x. 
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1), designates men who dealt out justice to the op- 
pressed people (comp. naw, Ps. x. 18); hence it is 
used in the sense of yt = “rescuer” (ii, 16, 18). 
The word, however, means more than this and more 
than the modern “judge”: it means the leaders or 
rulers (comp. the Suffetes [= DDD ty] in Carthage) 
who took charge of the affairs of the several tribes 
in case of war with the Canaanites or other neigh- 
boring peoples, and who also assumed leadership of 
their respective tribes in the succeeding times of 
peace. In accordance with the needs of the time, 
their functions were primarily judicial (iv. 5). The 
book itself announces that it will deal with the time 
of the Judges from the death of Joshua; but the 
description of Joshua's death at the beginning of 
the book is doubtless a later addition, and the intro- 
duction repeats (i. 1-ii. 5) the theme of the Book of 
Joshua, namely, the conquest of the country west 
of the Jordan. Nor does the Book of Judges give 
the conclusion of the history of the Judges; for the 
two stories appended to the book in its present form 
belong not to the end of that period, but toits begin- 
ning, and the narratives forming the kernel of the 
book break off before the period of the Judges ends. 
The thread is taken up again in the Book of Samuel. 
It may be assumed, however, that the original Book 
of Judges was carried down to the end of the period 
and concluded with the story of Eliand Samuel, 
which forms the beginning of I Samuel. 

§ II. Synopsis of Contents: Before discussing 
the several parts and their origin, it may be well to 
note the peculiar composition of the book. The 
introduction and additions may clearly be separated 
from the main text, giving the following three 
divisions: (1) introduction; (2) Book of Judges 
proper; and (8) appendixes. 

(1) Introduction: (4)i. 1-ii. 5, a general view of 
the conquest of Canaan. The story is evidently in- 
tended to portray the great tribulations of the time 
of the Judges, which God inflicted because the 
Israelites partially spared the Canaanites in spite of 
His command to the contrary (see ii. 1-5, especially 
verse 3). (b) ii. 6-iii. 6, a general description of the 
conditions obtaining at the time of the Judges. The 
chief characteristic of this time is found in the recur- 
ring change from apostasy and punishment to re- 
pentance and deliverance. The account forms the 
introduction to the following stories, which are, as 
it were, summarized in ii. 11-19. 

(2) The Book of Judges Proper, iii. 7-xvi. 31: This 
describes Israel’s delivery, through divinely ap- 
pointed judges, from the subjugation to the Canaan- 
ites and the neighboring peoples which it had 
brought upon itself. The accounts of the activities 
of the several judges vary considerably in length; 
only the five so-called “Great Judges” are treated in 
detail. The narratives may be summarized as fol- 
lows: («) iii. 12-80, account of the Benjamite Ehud, 
who overthrew the tyranny of the Moabites; (b) 

iv.-v., story of Barak (and Deborah), 

Sections of who overthrew the tyranny of the 
Book. Canaanites (but see § ITI.) ; (c) vi. 1-viil. 

32, story of Gideon of western Manas- 

seh, who overthrew * the Midianites and the Amalek- 
ites and all the children of the East"; (d) x. 6-xii. 
7, story of Jephthah the Gileadite of the tribe of 


Gad, who vanquished the Ammonites; (e) xlii.-xvi., 
account of the Danite Samson, who vanquished the 
Philistines; (f) iii. 7-11, story of the Kenazite 
Othniel, from the tribe of Judah, who vanquished 
Chushan-rishathaim (iii. 10); together with various 
incidental remarks relating to the so-called Minor 
Judges: (g) iii. 81, story of Shamgar; (4) x. 1-5, 
stories of Tola of Issachar and Jair of Gilead (eastern 
Manasseh); and (7) xii. 8-15, stories of Ibzan of 
Beth-lehem, Elon the Zebulonite, and Abdon the 
Pirathonite of the tribe of Ephraim. With the ex- 
ception of the priestly tribe of Levi and the two 
tribes of Reuben and Simeon, which soon became 
extinct, each of the tribes is represented by at least 
one judge. The section viii. 88-ix. 97, dealing with 
the leadership of Abimelech, is not strictly of the 
same order as the rest. B 

(3) Appendixes: Two stories from the time of the 
Judges: (v) xvii. and xviii, the campaign of the 
Danites, and the transference to Dan (Laish) of the 
sanctuary of Micah the Ephraimite; (0) xix.-xxi., 
the outrage at Gibeah, and the resultant punitive 
war against Benjamin, which is almost destroyed; 
the measures taken for the preservation of the tribe. 

S III. Sources: The Main Text, iii. Y-xvi. 31: 
The earliest sources are found in the stories relating 
to the five Great Judges: 

(1) The account of Ehud, iii. 12-80, which, with 
the exception of the Deuteronomistic framework 
(verses 19-15 and 80) is a uniform story, based 
doubtless on ancient tradition. 

(2) The story of Barak and Deborah, iv. and v., 
in which must be distinguished: (d) the Song of 
Deborah, v. 2-81, describing the sufferings and the 
victory of the people, and which was doubtless 
composed by an eye-witness. It is uncertain, how- 
ever, whether Deborah herself composed this. Doubt 
arises from the exhortation (v. 12) “utter a song," 
and from the fact that the introduction does not say 
that she composed it, but only that Deborah and 
Barak sang it (7b. verse 1). Nor does it follow abso- 
lutely from the word *nppyw (verse 7).that Deborah 
composed the Song. Although ‘np is probably 
intended as the first person and has 
been so interpreted down to recent 
times, yet it may also have been in- 
tended as an address to Deborah, as 
the second person feminine singular (= mp; comp. 


mpd, Jer. ii. 833) —“ until thou hast arisen, Deborah !” 


And even its interpretation as the third person femi- 
nine singular (= nip, old form of mop, in which 


the * would be secondary, conditioned by the tradi- 
tional conception, according to which the expression 
is in the first person) is not excluded, and the read- 
ing may be, “until Deborah arose." Nor is the 
first person in verse 8 decisive, as it may refer to 
any poet. The exhortation in verse 12, "Awake, 
awake, Deborah: awake, awake, utter a song," 
formerly considered a direct proof of Deborah's 
authorship, really excludes this possibility, unless it 
is assumed that it is a poetic address of the author 
to herself. Aside from these doubtful arguments, 
the context, with its striking references to the deeds 
and thoughts of women (Deborah, Jael, Sisera's 
mother and her * wise women"), might point to à 


Song of 
Deborah. 
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poetess asthe author. Even if the Song was not com- 
posed by Deborah, it was at least the work of a con- 
temporary; and as such it is the earliest source for 
the history of Israel, and a historical document of 
supreme value. It not only recounts a historical 
fact, but breathes the wild spirit of a heroic age, and 
with elemental force portrays especially the pitiless 
delight in battle and bloodshed, and the joy of de- 
liverance from the yoke of.tyranny. 

(b) The prose historical account in ch. iv. stands in 
a peculiar relation to the Song, inasmuch as the poet- 
ical account has been clearly changed into a histor- 
ical narrative, which presents various contradictions 
toand exaggerations of the Songin regard to numbers 
and events. This prose account based upon the Song 
of Deborah is, however, only a part of the story 
told in ch. iv.; for, in the first place, the story of 
the victory of Barak and the tribes of Zebulun and 
Naphtali-over King Jabin of Hazor (iv. 10) is joined 
to it, and, in the second place, there are other details 
which are not found in the Song, and which there- 
fore were derived from independent tradition, espe- 
cially the reference to the attack made by the Israel- 
ites from Mount Tabor. The story in ch. iv., taken 
for the most part from the Song, and which may 
be called the story of Sisera in contrast to the story of 
Jabin, narrates the victory of Deborah and of Barak 
of Issachar over Sisera at the Kishon, and the death of 
the last-named at the hands of Jael. In consequence 
of the fusion of the stories, Sisera in the account in ch. 
iv. does not appear as the head of a coalition of the 
Canaanite kings, as he is represented in the Song, 
where he is the chief personage, but merely as the 
general of King Jabin. The stories are so closely 
fused that they can no longer be separated, this being 
doubtless due to the confounding of two heroes of 
the name of Barak (= “lightning ”; comp. the sur- 
name in “Hamilcar Barcas”); namely, Barak of 
Kedesh of the tribe of Naphtali (iv. 5 [A. V. 6]) and 
Barak of Issachar (v. 15). 

(8) The account of Gideon, vi.-viii., consisting of 
two separate narratives brought into harmony by 

the passages vii. 25 and viii. 10. Ac- 

Account of cording to the main text, including vi. 

Gideon. 2-6, 11-24, 33 et seq., vii. 1, and vii. 

9-25 (except verse 12), as well as the 

passages vi. 90; vii. 2-8, 14, 16-22, preserved only 
in revised form, Gideon delivered the whole of Israel 
from the inroads of the Midianites. whose camp on 
Mount Gilboa he surprised. The Ephraimites then 
captured and killed the fugitives together with their 
kings Oreb and Zeeb at the fords of the Jordan 
(comp. especially vii. 24). According to another 
account, which forms a connected series of addi- 
tions to the main text (7.e., to vi. 2- viii. 3), and which 
includes vi. 7-10, 25-32, 86-40 as well as the Deu- 
teronomically revised passage viii. 4-27, Gideon 
with 300 men captured the Midianite kings Zebah 
and Zalmunna beyond the Jordan, whither he had 
pursued them. 

A valuable remnant of the earliest Hebrew history 
has been preserved in the story of Abimelech, which 
is appended to the story of Gideon. Jotham's dar- 


ing and original parable of the trees in search of a` 


king, included in this story, was (as appears from 
1X. 97) probably added at a later time by an editor 


who took it from a source earlier than that of the 
main story. "This parable, one of the few remnants 
of purely secular writing, can not have originated 
in the time of Abimelech, who reigned only three 
years at Shechem, as its criticism of the king was 
evidently the result of a clearer insight than 
could have been possessed by a contemporary. It 
was probably a product of the Northern King- 
dom, where the people had unfortunate experiences 
with elected kings. 

(4) The story of Jephthah, xi. 1-xii. 7, isin gen- 
eral uniform; the first two verses, however, are prob- 
ably revised, as they do not fit in with verse 7, nor 
with the passage xi. 12-29, which appears as a 
learned disquisition applying in no wise to the Am- 
monites, to whom the message was to be addressed, 
but to the Moabites. In xi. 35-40, also, the editor, 
intent on abbreviating, seems to have made changes 
in order not to dwell on the human sacrifice which 
must have been described in the original narrative. 

(5) The story of Samson, xiii.-xvi., narrating in 
twelve sketches his deeds and tragic death. This, 
also, is a uniform composition, with the exception of 
a revision in xiii and xiv., and is evidently the 
work of a single author. 

In general, it may be noted in regard to these old 
heroic stories of the Bookof Judges that there is 
some resemblance in language and manner of de- 
scription to the narrative sources of the Pentateuch; 
for this reason Cornill has designated the first ver- ` 
sion of the story of Gideon, the story of Samson, 
and the basis of x. 6-16 as Jahvistic in character, 
and the story of Sisera, the second version of the 
story of Gideon, together with the stories of Abime- 
lech and Jephthah, as Elohistic (other scholars, 
however, as Budde, think differently) These resem- 
blances are so slight that they may be explained as 
contemporaneous work or imitation, rather than as 
a continuation of the Pentateuch sources. 

The main text of Judges, including the above- 
named stories, constituted, with the exception of later 

additions, the earlier book, which began 

Original therefore with ii. 6; and as the initial 

Book. words, “And when Joshua had let the 
people go,” correspond with the words 
introducing the first valedictory in Josh. xxiii. 2, it 
follows that the original Book of Judges continued 
the original Book of Joshua. Furthermore, it fol- 
lows that the second valedictory with the accom- 
panying statements in Josh. xxiv., and the first ac- 
count of Joshua’s death, in Judges ii. 8 e£ seg., as 
well as the present introduction to Judges, were 
added later; this is also apparent from the present 
beginning of Judges: * Now after the death of 
Joshua it came to pass." 

The Introduction: It has been shown that the in- 
troduction is a later addition; and the fact is further 
proved by its contents, the story of the conquest of 
the country west of the Jordan, which is the theme 
of Joshua, being here repeated. But while the Book 
of Joshua narrates the story of the complete destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites by the people of Israel under - 
one commander-in-chief, the introduction to Judges 
says that the tribes of Israel fought singly; and it 
does not refer to the complete destruction of the 
Canaanites (comp. Judges i. 27-33, ii. 1-8). Of 
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these two accounts the introduction to Judges is 
doubtless more objective, and shows a better com- 
prehension of the actual facts, while the narrative 
in Joshua is founded on the Deuteronomistic revi- 
sion. The introduction itself, however, is not uni- 
form; according to i. 8, the children of Judah con- 
quered and burned Jerusalem and killed its inhab- 
itants, while, according to i. 21, the children of Ben- 
jamin did not drive the Jebusites out of that city, 
but dwelt together with them in Jerusalem “unto 
this day ” (according to the parallel account in Josh. 
xv. 68, some scholars read in this passage nn *223 
instead of 9*3 *223, which is derived from Josh. 
xviii. 28). Cornill ascribes a Jahvistic origin to the 
passages i.-ii. 1a, 5b, 23a; iii. 2-3, and an Elohistic 
origin to i. 1a; ii. 18, 20-22a; iii. 5-6. 

The Appendixes: 'The first appendix, xvii. and 
xviii, is a very valuable old story. Bertheau, 
Budde, Kittel, Cornill, and others assert that two 
accounts must be here distinguished. According to 
one, the Ephraimite Micah made an ephod and tera- 
phim, and hired a Levite to be to him “a father 
and priest"; 600 Danites then persuaded the Levite 
to go with them and become their priest, where- 
upon they conquered Laish and set up there for their 

tribal sanctuary the image that Micah 
The Priest had made. According to the other ac- 
of Micah. count, Micah made a * pesel" (graven 
image) and “massekah” (molten im- 
age) and engaged a young Levite as priest, whom he 
held asason; but the Danites, who stole the pesel 
and massekah, made Jonathan, Moses’ grandson, their 
tribal priest instead of the Levite, and through the de- 
scendants of Jonathan the priesthood was transmitted 
in the tribe of Dan. But according to Oort, Well- 
hausen, Kuenen, Baudissin, and others, it is more 
probable that the discrepancies in the narrative may 
be explained on the ground of interpolations (com- 
pare Gop and ADDY), Which always follow 7)5N and 
Dann). The story itself is unique in that it de- 
scribes a cult and a priesthood which are nowhere 
else found in the Old Testament, This fact itself 
points to an carly date of composition. 

As two dates are given in the text, xviii. 30 and 
31, the question arises which of these two state- 
ments is the original—that is, the earlier—one. The 
first statement, xviii. 30, points to the time of the 
fall of Ephraim (722 B.c.), or at least to that of the 
deportation of the northern and eastern inhabitants 
of the country (735 B.c.); the second, to a time near 
the beginning of the royal house of Israel, as the 
destruction of the Temple of Shiloh probably oc- 
curred during the Philistine wars, in which the 
priestly house of Eli, officiating at Shiloh, perished. 
The first statement, also, originated ata time that 
had become remote to later generations, as is shown 
by the fact that the ascription of these deeds toa 
grandson of Moses caused offense to the people, and 
a copyist tried to remove it by interpolating a Jin 
mtd so as to change the name to pwp (this has re- 
cently been denied by Sinker). 

The second appendix, xix.-xxi., in its main text, 
which can now hardly be determined with certainty, 
might similarly be traced back toan ancient story, 
as is indicated by expressions similar to those found 
in the first appendix ; e.g., the Levite sojourning as 
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a stranger in the country (xix. 1) The formula 
common to both appendixes, *in those days there 
was no king in Israel, but every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes" (xvii. 6, xxi. 25; comp. 
xviii. 1, xix. 1), perhaps also indicates that the orig- 
inal text was composed before the Exile; although 
it is possible that in the second appendix it is a later 
addition, or was introduced by the author in imita- 
tion of the first appendix. For the story as a whole 
dates from a very late period, since there is evidence 
that it is based on the Priestly Code. This is espe- 
cially evident in the fact that the community of 
Israel is represented as a compact body pronouncing 
punishment upon Benjamin as with one yoice, while 
elsewhere in Judges every tribe attends to its own 
affairs. The fact that all the^personages named, 
with the exception of Aaron's grandson Phinehas 
in xx. 28, are anonymous indicates that this is & 
piece of fiction and not a historical narrative. "The 
story may have some historical foundation; for 
Hosea (x. 9), speaking of course quite independently 
of this story, also mentions the sin of Israel since 
the days of Gibeah. Nor isit impossible that the 
story, as Néldeke was the first to assume, describes 
the ruin of Benjamin by the war between David and 
Saul's son and the insurrections under David. 

$ IV. Combination and Revision of The 
Sources: The earlier Book of Judges, a compila- 
tion of the stories of the five Great Judges together 
with the additions of the redactor, was practically 
Judges in its present form, with the exception of 
the Deuteronomistie framework (together with the 
story of Othniel) the six Minor Judges, and some 
later revised additions. The Deuteronomistic editor 
added to the earlier book the following passages; 
namely, ii. 6-9 and iii. 7-11 (the account of Othniel 
being taken from Josh. xv. 17), all the additions by 
which he adapted the old material to 
his conception of history, and the 
strictly chronological arrangement 
taken from I Kings vi. 1, the 480 years 
being divided by him into 12 x40 years 
or generations, 20, 40, or 80 years respectively being 
assigned to each of the judges. "This Deuterono- 
mistie arrangement was again supplemented by an 
editor following the Priestly Code, who partly re- 
vised the work, inserted passages of his own (viii. 
29-81 and x. 17, 18), and added the portions relating 
to the five Minor Judges (x. 2-5 and xii. 8-15), in 
order to round out the number of the twelve judges. 
This last-named portion has been skilfully harmo- 
nized with the chronological arrangement of the 
Deuteronomistic editor; for the sum of the years of 
office of the five Minor Judges (23 + 22 -- 7-+-10--8 
— 70) is practically equal to that of the years of 
oppression under the five Great Judges (8-]- 18-1- 20 
--74-18-— 71) The last editor, finally, added to 
iii. 81 the personage of Shamgar (from the Song of 
Deborah, v. 6) because at his time the judgeship 
of Abimelech caused offense, and the editor wished 
to remove Abimelech without disturbing the num- 
ber of the judges. 

V. Age of the Sources: The sources from 
which the material for the various heroic stories 
was taken are in part very old, the Song of Deborah 
having originated as early as the time of the Judges. 


Additions 
by Deute- 
ronomist. 
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These old sources, however, were committed to 
writing a considerable time after the date of the 
events which they narrate. Samson certainly lived 
& long time before the account of his life was 
written down, because it has a very evident admix- 
ture of mythic elements, as, for instance, his heroic 
deeds and the virtue ascribed to his hair. His deeds 
remind one of the deeds of Hercules, and his name 
(nwnw = “thesunny ”) shows a resem- 

Story blance in attributes to the Phenician 

of Samson. sun-god Melkart, the prototype of the 
) Greek Herakles. Although the story 


of Samson may be based on historical fact, it must 


be noted that Samson’s deeds differ from those of 
the other warrior judges in that these latter are 
“saviors of their tribe” while Samson fights with 
the Philistines on his own account. Hence the com- 
pilation of the stories of the five Great Judges must 


be dated soon after the division of the kingdom. | 


Single passages, like the basis of ch. xvii. and xviii., 
may be much older. The editor who combined his 
own additions with the book containing the stories, 
producing thereby the earlier Book of Judges, prob- 
ably wrote in the last decades of the kingdom of 
Israel. The Deuteronomistic edition was under- 
taken during the Exile, at which time the other ad- 
ditions were probably also incorporated. The two 
appendixes were added very much later, as appears 
not only from the date of composition of the second 
appendix (xix.-xxi.) but also from the fact that 
the Deuteronomistie revision, which may be traced 
throughout the Book of Judges down to ch. xvi., 
did not include the twoappendixes. Had they been 
added earlier, moreover, they would have been in- 
serted in a different place, namely, in the beginning, 
where they belong, according to the dates mentioned 
in them (xviii. 80 and xx. 28). Although these ref- 
erences to the time may be glosses, they can not have 
been added after the book was completed. 

$ VI. Literary Characteristics: As a result 

of difference in sources originating at different times, 
the book has no literary unity. Side by side with 
the stereotyped formulas, which reveal the histor- 
ical point of view of the compiler of the earlier 
Book of Judges (iii. 7, vi. 1; iii. 12, iv. 1, x. 6, 
xiii. 1; iv. 2, 9, x. 7), and the passages added in the 
spirit of these formulas, there are stories popular in 
charaeter, to which have been added snatches of old 
folk-poetry, old proverbs, descriptions of popular 
customs, popular etymologies, and other character- 
istics of naive popular composition. The mytholog- 
ical elements, which are especially predominant in 
the story of Samson, are also derived from popular 
beliefs. Yet the historical narrative, in spite of vari- 
ous legendary additions, is on the whole true to fact, 
as appears from the frankness with which religious 
and moral eonditions, widely differing from later cus- 
toms, are discussed. 
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JUDGES, PERIOD OF: The present form of 
the Book of Judges has given rise to the phrase “time 
of the Judges," which covers the period from the 
death of Joshua down to the revival and consolida- 
tion of Israel as a kingdom under Saul This 
period, however, does not correspond with that 
covered by the Book of Judges, which includes 
part of Joshua's period; and the events under the 
last two judges belong to the Book of Samuel. 
Moreover, the designation “ Judges,” as well as the 
account given of their activity in the book in its 

present form, is inadequate, as the 

Social term “judge” was subsequently ap- 
Conditions. plied to certain persons who, without 
being kings, ruled over the whole of 

Israel like the Kings. This happencd, however, 
only when the people were collected together on 
extraordinary occasions, as, for instance, in making 
war upon a common enemy, when the members of 
several or of a majority of the tribes would place 
themselves under the leadership of the strong war- 
riors among them; and when the object in view had 
been accomplished, such leaders returned to the re- 
spective spheres of their personal influence. This 
influence did not extend beyond the bounds of their 
own tribe or of a few other tribes, though they re- 
tained the preeminence they had achieved by their 
leadership in YHwWuH’s war. In times of 

Mostly of peace, moreover, their activities were 
Local Im- chiefly confined to the judicial func- 
portance. tions whence they derived their title. 
Indeed, most of the judges had only a 

local importance; for there has been preserved no 
account of their deeds based on actual authentic 
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tradition, but only a formal account composed 
for a definite purpose and, therefore, of no historical 
value. Similarly, the chronological framework into 
which the account of the twelve judges has been 
fitted is, as regards their sequence and their tenure 
of office for twenty, forty, or eighty years respect- 
ively, a fiction of later time. All that remains, 
after separating these later additions to the “ histor- 
ical account” of Judges, is confined to the old stories 
of the five so-called “Great Judges," which form 
the substance of the Book of Judges; to these may 
be added the beginning of the book, if not as an 
actual historical source, at least as a valuable source 
on the early ritual. "These five Great 
The ‘Great Judges did not exert a legally or 
Judges."  judicially determined influence upon 
affairs common to the Israelitic tribes: 
their personal intluence was rather confined to one 
or a few tribes; and only the stress of events 
brought a majority of the tribes under their leader- 
ship. Still they rendered great services by preserv- 
ing the work of Moses under difficult conditions at 
a time when neither the life nor the laws of the peo- 
ple had been fully regulated. 
A faithful picture of the conditions obtaining at 
the so-called *time of the Judges" is found in the 
Song of Deborah (see JUDGES, Book OF, 


Historie § 8), which is not only the most im- 
Back- portant historic source in Judges, 
ground of but also the earliest source of Hebrew 
Song of historical tradition. It may be gath- 
Deborah. ered from the text (Judges v.), which 


unfortunately has been much muti- 
lated, that the principal reason for the temporary 
union of the tribes in the war of Yuwu, aside from 
the oppressions under which they suffered, was the 
religious conviction that Israel could not serve 
Yuwu more worthily than by engaging in war with 
Canaan (verse 23). But long-continued bitter op- 
pression had discouraged the Israelitic troops; and 
any flickerings of rekindling courage were quenched 
by threatened attacks (verses 6 et seg.) In this 
period of general discouragement (verse 8) arose the 
prophetess Deborah, who, by her firm faith in Yrmwmu 
and in His helping hand, reawakened in the masses 
and among the chiefs the feeling of the solidarity of 
the tribes of Yawa. Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir 
(Manasseh), Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar send 
troops under the leadership of their respective 
princes, with Barak, the son of Abinoam—who, ac- 
cording to verse 12 (“lead thy captives captive,” 
reading Taw), had suffered personal injury—as 
commander-in-chief of the entire Israelitic army 
(verses 12-15). Only a few tribes remained behind; 
and upon these scorn and curses are hurled: upon 
Reuben for its indecision; upon Gilead for its indif- 
ference; upon Dan and Asher for their covetousness; 
and upon Meroz for its cowardly egoism (verses 15- 
18,93). Sisera and his allies collect their army on the 


plain of the River Kishon before Haroseth, where the . 


war-chariots can deploy and the bowmen afford pro- 
tection. Inthe battle that ensues Yn wn aids the Isra- 
elites by astorm, The Canaanites are defeated in Taa- 
nach, on the southern border of the plain of Jezreel, 
and their leader, Sisera, is killed in flight by the treach- 
ery of the Kenite woman Jael (verses 19-22, 24-27). 


This is the substance of the song; buta few other 
conclusions may be drawn from it. It is to be noted 
that the tribes of Simeon, Levi, and Judah are not 
mentioned at all; this may be explained on the 
ground that the first-named two were then already 
dissolved, and that for some time Judah had not 
been closely connected with the other tribes (comp. 
Gen, xxxviii. 1), and was not flourishing, as it sub- 
sequently was in consequence of its connection with 
the southern family of Tamar (Gen. xxxviii.). Since 
five tribes are bitterly reproved for taking no part 
in the war it must be assumed that Yuwn’s army 
included at that time nearly all the men; dwelling 
in Israel. This may be historically explained only 

on the ground that after Israel’s de- 
The Wars cisive victories, which finally placed 
of YHWH. the tribes in possession of Canaan, 

an agreement made in Canaan more 
closely connected the tribes, which had been consoli- 
dated by the common war of Yirwn, imposing upon 
them service in the army and also the recognition of 
Yuwu and His judgment; and it may be assumed 
that this agreement was made during the events 
forming the story of Josh. xxiv. 

If one compares the performance of the Israelitic 
tribes, as described in the Song of Deborah, with 
the other statements referring to immediately pre- 
ceding conditions, it will be furthermore seen that 
this common action of the Israelitic army was in 
fact an extraordinary event and one momentous for 
the development of the Israelitic people. For the 
territory of the Israelitic tribes, which it may be es- 
timated numbered at that time 180,000 persons (ac- 
cording to Judges v. 8 there were 40,000 men able 
to bear arms), was very limited, as appears from 
Judges i. 27-33. In the interior the Canaanites held 
the boundaries of the plain of Jezreel to the south, 
east, and north (čb. verses 27 and 30); important 
localities in the mountains of Galilee (zd. verses 31 
and 33), the entire coast southward to Dor (25. verses 
27 and 81), and the fortress of Gezer on the south- 
west frontier of Ephraim, which covered important 
passes to the mountains (b. verse 29). Some of the 
Israelitic tribes found settled abodes only with great 
difficulty, having to contend even with the hostility 
of the other tribes. It is reported of the Danites 
(b. xvii. et seg.) that, after being driven from the 
coast, they sought refuge on the western side of the 
plateau (ib. i. 84, v. 17, x vii. e£ seg.), and that, being 
unable to remain there, they traversed the territory 
of Ephraim, and finally settled in the vicinity of 
Laish at the sources of the Jordan. 

The Israelites had to wage sanguinary wars with 
the native Canaanites and with the neighboring peo- 

ples, both before winning their per- 

The Rescue manent dwelling-places— which was 
ofIndivid- of course their primary object—and 
ual Tribes after having conquered the country, 
by Their in order to make their possession se- 

Judges. cure. The story of Jabin, for exam- 

ple (Judges iv.), recounts a victory of 
the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, which, like Dan 
and Asher, were half-breed tribes; t.e., they had & 
larger admixture of Canaanite blood than the other 
tribes. This is probably the same victory which in 
Josh. xi. 1-5 is represented as having been gained 
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by Joshua at the waters of Merom. The event, 
however, took place after the death of Joshua; and 
it opened up to the Israelites regions in which the 
Canaanites predominated, as they did in general in 
the lands lying toward the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, 

Enemies in the east were added to those in the 
country west of the Jordan. Nomad tribes which 
camped alongside of Israel near Horeb and Kadesh, 
the Amalekites and the Midianites as well as the 
Moabites, appeared on the eastern frontier of Pales- 
tine, with the purpose of' settling, like Israel, in the 
western cultivated country; and the Israelites had 
to stem this movement from east to west, lest they 
should be overwhelmed by the newcomers, Now 
the several judges appeared where danger threat- 
ened. Ehud the Benjamite, by murdering the Moab- 
ite king Eglon, liberated his tribe from the tribute 
which that king had imposed upon it; and with the 
troops from Mount Ephraim he recaptured the 
fords of the Jordan as well as Jericho, which was 
besieged by the nomad tribes (Judges iii). The 
Gileadite Jephthah of Mizpah (ib. xi.) succeeded in 
repulsing the Ammonites, who at that time were 
threatening Gilead, that is, the tribe of Gad, and 
who subsequently even advanced to the valley of 
the Jordan (I Sam. xi). Gideon (Jerubbaal), of 
Ophrah in Manasseh, fell upon the Midianites, who 
had entered into the territory of Manasseh, at the 
Source of the present Nahr Jalud, on the eastern 
border of the plain of Jezreel, and drove them toward 
the valley of the Jordan. Aside from Manasseh, 
he called also upon the neighboring tribes of Naph- 
tali and Asher to take part in the pursuit, and 
ordered the Ephraimites to guard the fords of the 
Jordan, in order to cut off the Midianites’ retreat 
and to capture their kings Oreb and Zeeb (Judges 
vi. et seq.). 

After his successes Gideon retained a lending posi- 
tion within his tribe. According to Judges viii. 99 

et seq., he was even offered the hered- 
Prognosti- itary rulership, 2.e., kingship over the 
cations tribe, but refused it as being a heathen 
of the dignity. The Midianites described 
Kingdom. him and his family as men of royal 
appearance (čb. viii. 18); and the tribe 
of Manasseh, which was at that time the largest and 
most important and which occupied the most fertile 
part of the country, from the plain of Jezreel to 
Shechem, gained its supremacy over the other tribes 
probably through the influence of the personality of 
Gideon and of the reputation he enjoyed among the 
other tribes (comp. Gen. xli. 50 e£ seg.). Manasseh, 
however, had subsequently to cede this supremacy 
to Ephraim (comp. Gen. xlviii.). 

A consequence of the tribal kingship of Gideon, 
who was first succeeded by his seventy sons, was 
the tyranny of Abimelech, a son of Gideon born at 
Shechem, hence of a Canaanite mother. He de- 
manded from the Shechemites to be recognized as 
sole ruler; and the Canaanite population, which had 
already recognized Israel's supremacy, decided in 
favor of the related half-breed. He seized the 
treasure of the temple, gathered some troops about 
him, and destroyed all the descendants of Gideon, 
with the single exception of Jotham. The She- 


chemites now really proclaimed him king, and he 
ruled for three years “over Israel," 7.e., the territory 
of Palestine over which Gideon had ruled (Judges ix. 
6,22). He put down with much bloodshed an insur- 
rection of the Shechemites, instigated by an Israel- 
itic clan called Ebed (Jobaal) under the leadership 
of Gaal; but he was killed soon after in an attack 
on Thebez (čb. verses 50-54). l 

The foregoing are the facts that may in general 
be gathered in regard to the political conditions and 
events relating to the Israelitic tribes 
during the so-called “time of the 
Judges." It now remains to glance 
at the religious and cultural conditions 
during the same period. The sources, 
and in particular the stories of the Book of Judges 
in its present shape, recount the repeated apostasy 
of Israel and its worship of the Canaanite gods: 
but as the accounts cite only a few specific instances, 
one has evidently to deal with a survey of the relig- 
ious conditions of the time from the standpoint of 
later conditions and conceptions; and these ac- 
counts, with their interchange of apostasy and op- 
pression, of repentance and salvation, were in fact 
added to the book ata later time. At the time of 
the Judges Yawn was actually the god of Israel, 
that is, of its leaders and of the people generally, 
as appears especially from the Song of Deborah; 
and in addition Baal, the chief god of the Canaan- 
ites, was also prominent in names—for example, 


Religious 
Conditions 
in Israel. 


."Jerubbaal" = “Gideon”—and therefore probably 


also in the cult of Israel. Later historians regarded 
this asa formal apostasy from Yawa, although it 
was not so in fact, because no pure cult of Yz wu 
existed at the time of the Judges. Yet the prophets 
Hosea and Jeremiah correctly judged the conditions 
when they complained that the apostasy from YuwuH 
began with the immigration into Canaan (Hosea ix. 
10, x. 1, xi 1 et seg., xiii. 5 et seg.; Jer. ii. 1-8). 
A relation arises between Yzrwm and Baal which 
actually leads Israel to the verge of naturalreligion. 
The name * Jobaal" is typical of this relation; for it 
implies the equality of the Canaanite Baal with the 
Israelitic Yn wu, an implication that could not re- 
main without consequences. 

As Israel, after taking possession of the country, 
soon made its Yuwu analogous to Baal, who had 
until now been lord of the land, so it also took pos- 
session of the hill sanctuaries of the latter (the 
" bamot ?), which were held sacred as being nearer to 
the godhead. The Israelites soothed their religious 
conscience by connecting the legends of the Patri- 
archs with these old Canaanite sanctuaries. Con- 
nected therewith were frequently the so-called “ maz- 
zebot.” These were originally large exposed blocks 
which were “set up” (RAND, from 3X5), d.e., set up- 
right, on their broad side, and which, as seats of the 
godhead, received votive offerings of oil and sacrifi- 
cial blood. Later they probably gave place to artis- 
tically hewn pillars which stood near thealtar. The 
cult of Ymwnu was also connected with sacred trees 
standing near the eminence or in the open field; but 
the Israelites did not accept the “asherim,” which 
probably were originally simple trunks of trees or 
poles planted beside the altar assymbols of Astarte, 
the goddess of fruitfulness (see ASHERAH). As the 
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bamot and their mazzebot were originally dedicated 
to Yawn (comp. Ex. xxiv. 5 [A. V. 4]), the ashe- 
rim, whieh may even have been connected with the 
phallic cult, had no place beside these altars; and 
they are in fact not mentioned in early times. 
Whatever facts can be gathered from the original 
accounts of that time in regard to this Yuw cult 
at the old Canaanite sanctuaries, which 
Baal and was perhaps also influenced by the 
YHWH. ritual of the Canaanites themselves, are 
confirmed by the accounts referring to 
several of these places of worship. Thus there was 
at Shechem a Baal-berith (= “covenant Baal”), 
who was evidently intended as the guardian and 
protector of the covenant made between the Israel- 
ites and the Canaanites in regard to their dwelling 
together in peace (Judgesix.). Asitis not explained 
whether he was intended to represent YHWH or 
Baal, the Canaanite part of the inhabitants of 
Shechem probably took him to be Baal, while the 
Israelites recognized him, in spite of his name 
“Baal,” as Yawn. And Jerubbaal (Gideon), who, 
as stated above, went to battle in behalf of Y mwr, 
and erected a sanctuary to Yuwn in his native city 
of Ophrah, set up in the sanctuary an ephod, that 


is, an idol, which, in accordance with Canaanite cus- 


tom and skill, was finely wrought and covered with 
precious metals. "The later reviser of Gideon'sstory 
not unjustly regarded this asa grievous apostasy on 
the part of Gideon and his contemporaries (75. viii., 
especially verses 27 et seg.). The Danites, on their 
expedition to Laish, found a similar idol on Mount 
Ephraim, together with teraphim, images proba- 
bly representing progenitors of the tribe or race. 
While the narrator of the story is sure that both em- 
blems refer to the cult of Yuwn, and are not images 
of Baal and Ashtaroth, the reviser thinks it neces- 
sary always to add the words 73D} Sop to SDN 
pp Nn) in order to indicate that they were carved and 
cast images (and hence did not belong to the Yawn 
cult, which permitted no such images). When the 
Danites seized the images together with the attend- 
ant priest, and carried them to Dan, a sanctuary 
arose there that subsequently became famous, and 
whose Levitic priests traced their descent back to 

Moses (čb. xvii.-xviil., especially xviii. 90). 
The cultural conditions of the Israelites during 
the time of the Judges were of course dependent 
primarily on the economic conditions. 


Cultural By conquering the land of Canaan the 
Status Israelites were transformed from 
of the nomads into agriculturists, for they 

Israelites. now dwelt in villages and towns, in 


huts and houses, and lived on what 
they raised in their fields, namely, grain, wine, oil, 
figs, and the milk and meat of their cattle. What 
they did not need for their own subsistence they 
sold to the Phenician merchants that traveled 
through the country, or exchanged for the products 
of Phenician skill such as decorated vessels and 
garments, or for goods imported by the Phenicians 
from the cultured countries of the Euphrates or 
from Egypt (comp. Gen. xlix. 20, and for later 
time I Kings v. 28, 25; Ezek. xxvii. 17; Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiv. 10, S6). Thus the Israelites, as the in- 
heritors of Canaan, entered at the same time into 


possession of the richer and more developed culture 
of that country. 

But the pleasures with which they became ac- 
quainted through the more refined former lords of 
the country were attended by the consequences of 
more advanced culture; and the Israelites in time 
gave themselves up to voluptuousness and immoral- 
ity, as the tirades of the Later Prophets amply tes- 
tify. This more luxurious mode of life was not, it 
is true, adopted at the very beginning of the time 
of the Judges; indeed Israel remained for some time 
a rough people, barbarized by continuous wars. 
Sword law and the vendetta reigned supreme. 
Neither expeditions undertaken for, pillage aud 
plunder (comp. Judges xvii. e£ seg.), nor treacherous 
dealings with the enemy; as practised by Samson, 
nor assassinations, as those committed by Jael and 
Ehud, gave offense; and even the lives of those 
nearest and dearest were sacrificed to satisfy a vow, 
as in the case of Jephthah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Compare the respective sections in the histories 
of Israel by Ewald, A. Kohler, B. Stade, E. Renan, H. Winck- 
ler (1895, i.), A. Klostermann (1896), C. H. Cornill (1899), J. 
Wellhausen (1897, 3d ed., iii. 35-50), and H. Guthe ($8 
18-21, pp. 55-64); R. Kittel, Gesch. der Hebrüer, 1892, ii. 
3-22. 55-90. On the sources, ete.,see bibliography to JUDGES, 
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JUDGMENT: The sentence or final order of a 
court in a civil or criminal proceeding, enforceable 
by the appropriate modes of execution appointed by 
law. In criminal cases, according to Talmudic law, 
the judgment was pronounced by the chief of the 
court in the presence of the accused (Sanh. 79b; 
Maimonides, 4 Yad,” Sanh. xiv. 7; čb., Rozeah, iv. 
7). f the judgment was for acquittal it could not 
be reversed; but if it was for conviction it could be 
reversed, and another trial instituted either at the 
plea of the convict, after presenting a sufficient rea- 
son, or at the instance of new witnesses appearing 


for the defendant (see AcQUITTAL; EXECUTION). 


In civil cases, also, judgment was pronounced by 
the presiding judge. The formula was very sim- 
ple: “A, thou art guilty ”;“B, thou art innocent." 
The judgment could be pronounced 
even if the parties concerned were not 
present (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 18, 6; comp. čb. 18, 6). If one of 
the litigants wished to have a written copy of the 
judgment, the court might furnish him with one 
before the litigants left the court-room, but not 
after, because it was apprehended that they might 
settle the case between themselves outside. The 
formula for a written judgment was as follows: “A 
and B came before the court, and in its opinion A is 
guilty and Bis innocent.” Neither in the written 
nor in the spoken sentence should the names of the 
judges be included (Sanh, 80a; “ Yad,” Sanh. xxii. 
8; Hoshen Mishpat, 19, 2; comp. čb. 39, 9-10). 

The reasons for the decision were included in the 
judgment only when the judges noticed a dissatis- 
faction on the part of the litigants, or when one of 
the litigants asked for the reasons. The prevailing 
custom, however, was to explain the reasons ofa 
judgment only when one of the litigants was com- 
pelled to appear before a certain court, though he 
wished to be judged by another. In such a case he 
had to pay the money immediately on tke receipt of 
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the judgment note; and if the decision was reversed 

by another court the money was refunded to him. 

A high and famous court need not assign any reason 

for its decisions (Sanh. 831b; "Tosef., Sanh. s.v. 

“Weim”; B. M. 69b; Tosef., B. M. s.v. “Ki”; 

Hoshen Mishpat, 14, 4, Isserles’ gloss). 

The judges were not permitted to divulge to the 
publie their individual opinions of any case after 
it had been decided. On one occasion a disciple 
was expelled from the court-room because he related 
the opinions of the judges in a case twenty-two 
years after its trial (Sanh. 81a; “ Yad,” Sanh. xxii. 7). 

A judgment in civil cases could be reversed at the 
instance of either of the parties. Even if the court 
ordered them to produce all new testimony within 
thirty days, and they brought new testimony after 
that period, the judgment might be reversed and a 
new trial instituted. If at the question of the court 

one of the litigants admitted that he 

Reversal of could bring no other testimony, and 

Judgment. then produced new testimony, which, 

however, could have been obtained be- 
fore, the judgment could not be reversed. But if he 
brought witnesses who were in a distant land at the 
time of the trial, or testimony of which he might 
have had no previous knowledge, a new trial was 

usually granted (Sanh. 91a; “Yad,” Sanh. vi. 6-8; 

Hoshen Mishpat, 20, 1). 

For reversal of judgment in cases of appeal to 
higher courts see APPEALS. See also ExcoMMUNI- 
CATION; EXECUTION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Die Civilprocess-Ordnung, pp. 81-87, 
Budapest, 1882; Mendelsohn, Criminal Jurisprudence, pp. 
148-133, Baltimore, 1891. 

S, S. J. H. G. 

JUDGMENT, DAY OF. See Day or JUDG- 
MENT; JUDGMENT, DIVINE. 

JUDGMENT, DIVINE: The final decision by 
God, as Judge of the world, concerning the destiny 
of men and nations according to their merits and 
demerits. Justice and righteousness are such fun- 
daniental ideas with Judaism and are such essential 
attributes of God (Gen. xviii. 19; Job xxxiv. 13; 
Jer. ix. 28; Ps. Ixxxix. 15 [A. V. 14], xcvii. 2) as 
to have forced the convietion upon every believer 
that all the evil which befalls man is the outcome of 
the divine judgment, and that every evil deed will 
meet with its due punishment. “Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do righteous judgment? [A. V. 
“right "] ? (Gen. xviii. 25). “Behold, the righteous 
shall be recompensed on earth: much more the 
wicked and the sinner” (Prov. xi. 81, Hebr.) All 
the great catastrophes of past ages, such as the 
Flood, the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
earthquake that swallowed up Korah and his men, 
and the destruction that came upon Egyptand upon 
other oppressors of the Israelites, are, therefore, rep- 
resented in the Bible as divine judgments (Gen. vi. 
5, xviii. 20; Ex. vii. 4; Lev. xviii. 25; Num. xvi. 
30, xxxiii. 4; Judges ii. 18 [the original meaning of 
“shofet” is * vindicator"; that is, executor of the 
divine judgment upon Israel's foes]; comp. II Sam. 
xviii. 19; Isa. xi. 4). "The end of history, therefore, 
was conceived to be the execution of the divine 
judgment upon all the nations (Isa. xi. 15, xxv. 
6-xxvi. 9, Ixvi. 16; Jer. xxv. 81; and especially Joel 

VII.—925 


iv. [A. V. iii.] 12). This divine judgment isto take 
place, according to the Biblical view, on earth (Ps. 
xevi. 18, xevili. 9; Joel, Le.) and is intended to 
be particularly a vindication of Israel (Deut. xxxii. 
41; Isa. xxx. 18; Jer. xxv. 81, xxx. 11; and Ps. 

cxxxv. 14). 
This Day of Judgment (see DAY or THE LORD) is 
mentioned in Judith xvi. 18, in apocalyptic and rab- 
binical literature referring to Isa. Ix vi. 


In the 24, and in Psalms of Solomon, xv. 12. 
Apoc- It is portrayed in very vivid form in 
rypha. the Sibyllines (iii. 94, 91, 500-544, 670, 


687, 783), in the Book of Jubilees(v. 10, 
ix. 15, xxiii. 11, xxxvi. 11), and particularly in Enoch 
(x. 6, 12: xvi, 1; xix. 1; xxii. 4, 11; xxv. 4; xlv. 2; 
Ixxxiv. 4; xciv. 9). The leading idea in Enoch is 
that the Deluge was the first world-judgment, and 
that the final judgment of the world is to take place at 
the beginning or at the close of the Messianic kingdom 
(Enoch, x. 4-12, xvi. 1, xix. 1, liv. 5-10, xc. 19-21, 
and elsewhere). The one at the beginning of the 
Messianic kingdom (čb. xlv. 2; Mek., Beshallah, 
Shirah, 6; ‘Ab. Zarah 3b)is more national in its 
character; the one at the close, called by R. Eliezer 
“the Day of the Great Judgment” (Mek., Beshallah, 
Wayissa‘u, 4), isto consign all souls either to Paradise 
orto Gehenna. The fire of the latter consumes the 
wicked, the heathen often being represented as ty pes 
of wickedness, while the Israelites are supposed to 
be saved by their own merit or by that of their 
fathers (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 2-5; R. H. 17a; Eccl. R. - 
iii. 9, iv. 1; Pes. 103a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. i. 5-6). 
The divine judgment described in the Testament of 
Abraham (see ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF) is one con- 
cerning all souls (xi.-xiv.) in the life to come. The 
twelve judges described as sitting there (see “J. Q. 
R." vii. 587) have their parallel in the Falasha tradi- 
tion (see Halévy in * Taazaze Sanbat," p. 144, Paris, 
1902, following Ps. exxii. 5; comp. Tan., Kedoshim, 
ed. Buber, i.; Luke xxii. 80) Regarding the Mes- 
siah as Judge, see ESCHATOLOGY. 

But there is a divine judgment which takes place 
in this world and is continual “Man is judged 
daily," says R. Jose (Tosef., R. H. 13). R. Levi says 
(Yer. R. H. i. 57a; Pes. R. xl; Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
ix. 9): *God judges the nations at night, when 
they refrain from committing sin, and judges the 
people of Israel in the daytime, when they are doing 
meritorious work." “There are four seasons of the 
year," says the Mishnah (R. H. i. 2), following Akiba 
(Tosef., R. H. i. 13), *when the world is judged: 
in spring [Pesah], in regard to the yearly prod- 
uce; in early summer [Shabu'ot], in regard to the 
fruitage of the trees; on Sukkot, in regard to the 
winter's rain; and on New-Year's Day, when man 
is judged." It is owing to these views (comp. 
JUBILEES, Book oF) that the ist of Tishri became 
the Day of Judgment in the Jewish liturgy (see Day 
OF JUDGMENT). Not yet recognized as such in the 
time of Josephus (“ Ant.” iii, 10, § 2) and Philo (“ De 
Septenario," & 92), this season of repentance and 
penitential prayer removed from the Jew that gloom 
and dread of the Last Judgment Day so prevalent 
in Essene and Christian life and literature (comp. 
Ber, 98b), and gave to Jewish ethics its more prac- 
tical, healthy, and mundane character. — K. — 
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JUDICIAL NOTICE. See NOTICE. 
JUDICIAL RECORDS. Sce DEED; JUDGMENT. 
JUDICIAL SALES. See EXECUTION. 


JUDISCH-THEOLOGISCHES SEMINAR 
(FRANCKELSCHER STIFTUNG): Institu- 
tion in Breslau for the training of rabbis, founded un- 
der the will of Jonas FRANCKEL, and opened in 1854. 
Commercial Councilor (*Kommerzienrath ") Jonas 
Frünckel, a descendant of a rabbinic family, and a 
very wealthy bachelor, who devoted his entire for- 
tune to philanthropic and educational purposes, left 
a bequest for the establishment of a training-school 
for rabbis and Jewish teachers. Friinckel was presi- 
dent of the Breslau congregation, and an enthusias- 
tic supporter of Geiger, who had no doubt inspired 
the bequest; and it was probably the founder’s in- 
tention that Geiger should be the president of the 
institution (Abraham Geiger, * Leben in Briefen,” p. 
199, Berlin, 1878). Theexecutors of the Frünckel 
legacy felt, however, that an institution which 
should be presided over by a man of Geiger's ad- 
vanced views would not gain the confidence of the 
congregations; they therefore called Zacharias Fran- 


Ikel to the presidency (Feb. 7T, 135>>- Ow ines to some 


Jegal complications the seminary could not be 
opened until Aug. 10, 1854, although its constitu- 
tion had been contirmed by royal order of Aug. 31, 
1847. Frankel selected as teachers Heinrich GRAETZ 
and Jacob Berxays, to whom Manuel JoEr and B. 
ZUCKERMANN were added as assistants, both being 
soon afterward promoted to the rank of regular 
teachers. 

The institution had at the beginning three divi- 
sions, namely: the regular rabbinical department, 
which admitted only such students as were enti- 

tled to enter the university ; the prepar- 


Original atory department, receiving students 
Depart- who possessed the knowledge required 
ments. for entrance to the “Secunda” of a 


Prussian gymnasium; and a training- 
school for religious teachers. Fora teacher's diploma 
a three-year course of study was required, whilethe 
rabbinical course required seven years. .The teach- 
ers’ seminary, which in the beginning was very 
well attended, soon declined, and in 1867 was closed 
on account of lack of students. The preparatory 
department, originally necessary because the stu- 
dents of the seminary came largely from yeshibot 
and had no secular training, became superfluous 
with the increase of students having regular gym- 
nasium education, and was closed in 1887; so that 
to-day the seminary has only one department, and 
provides for theological training only. 

The administrators of the Frünckel estate inaugu- 
rated the seminary with a capital of 100,000 thalers 
($72,000) apart from the building and the library ; 
for a teachers’ pension fund the sum of 3,000 thalers 
was set aside; and a stipendiary fund for students 
was started with 5,000 thalers. The last-named fund 
received many additions in later years, and special 
foundations were created for graduates who had not 
obtained positions, e.g., the Director Frankel Stif- 
tung, founded on the occasion of Zacharias Frankel's 
seventieth birthday (1861), and a similar foundation 
on the occasion of Graetz's seventieth birthday 


(1887); two prizes, one founded by Joseph Lehmann 
(1855) with a capital of 1,800 marks, and one by 
David Kaufmann (1895), in memory of David Rosin, 
with a capital of 4,000 kronen. 

The subjects taught at the rabbinical seminary 
were: Talmudic literature, by the president (“ Di- 
rector”); history and exegesis, by Graetz; philoso- 
phy of religion, by Bernays; homiletics and Midrash, 

by Joël; and the calendar by Zucker- 

Curriculum mann, who was also librarian. This 
and Staff. division was changed in details when 
the teaching staff underwent changes, 

but remained the same in its general principles. In 
1863 Joël became rabbi of Breslau and was: succeeded 
by Jacob Freudenthal, who retained his;position at 
the seminary until 1888, when he was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Breslau University. In 
1866 Bernays was called as professor of philosophy 


and chief librarian to the University of Bonn, and 


he was succeeded at the seminary by David Rosin, 
who held the post until his death (Dec. 31, 1894). 
After Zacharias Frankel's death (Feb. 18, 1875), 
Leyser Lazarus was elected president and served as 
such from Sept. 93, 1875, until his death (April 16, 


171323790). 


After Lazarus’ death the administration changed. 
David Joël, brother of Manuel Joël, was called to 
the institution as professor of the Talmudic branches, 
with the title of * Seminarrabbiner," and the presi- 
dency was to alternate between him and Professor 
Graetz as the senior of the faculty. Joël, who en- 
tered upon the duties of his office Jan. 1, 1880, died 
Sept. 9, 1882; and since his death the presidency 
of the seminary has been held in turn by the mem- 
bers of the faculty. Joel was succeeded as “Semi- 
narrabbiner " by Israel Lewy, who has held the chair 
of Talmudic literature since May 1,1888. Since the 
death of Graetz (Sept. 7, 1891) Marcus Brann has 
occupied the chair of history, teaching at the same 
time exegesis and Talmudic codes. After the death 
of Zuckermann (Dec. 17, 1891) his position as teacher 
was not filled, Brann assuming the duties of libra- 
rian. Upon Rosin’s death (Dec. 31, 1894), Saul Hor- 
ovitz was called (Jan., 1890). He teaches philosophy 
of religion, homiletics, and some of the Talmudic 
branches; so that the present (1904) staff of profess- 
ors comprises only three teachers (Lewy, Brann, 
and Horovitz). 

Since its inauguration the seminary has had 464 
students and has graduated 119 rabbis. A number 

of other officiating rabbis, while not 

Students. graduates of the institution, have re- 
ceived part of their training there. 

They came from various countries of Europe and 
from the United States, and have occupied promi- 
nent positions throughout Europe and America. 
The first graduation of teachers took place in 1857; 
the first graduation of rabbis, in 1869, on Jan. 21, 
the anniversary of the death of Jonas Frünckel, the 
founder of the institution. The average number of 
students is about 40, the highest number having 
been 58 in 1866. The library, which was begun with 
the collection of Leon V. Saraval of "Triest, and has 
been augmented by various important donations, 
numbers, according to the latest report, 22,932 
printed volumes and 212 volumes of manuscripts. 
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Of the students quite a number have acquired con- 
siderable reputation as scientific authors; among 
them may be mentioned Perles, Güdemann, Rah- 
mer, Bacher, Kaufmann, A. Schwarz, and Philip 
Bloch. 

The institution has remained faithful to the spirit 
of its first president, Zacharias Frankel, the princi- 
pal exponent of historical Judaism. It proclaims 
freedom in theoretical research, but demands of its 
disciples a faithful adherence to the practises of tra- 
ditional Judaism. Of existing seminaries it is the 
oldest, in view of the fact that the Séminaire Rab- 
binique of Paris was hardly more than a yeshibah 
before its removal from Metz. At all events the 
Jüdisch-Theologisches Seminar was the first scien- 
tific institution for the training of German rabbis; 
and as such it has been the type for those founded in 
Budapest and Vienna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zur Gesch. des Jiidisch-Theologischen Semi- 
nars, in Programm zur Eróffnung des Jüdisch-Theolo- 
gischen Seminars, Breslau, n.d; Das Jidisch-Theolo- 
gische Seminar zu Breslau am Tage Seines Fünf und 
Zwanziggtihrigen Bestehens, Breslau, n.d.: the annual re- 
ports of the institution, each of which contains a scientific 
Sy: and the periodicals, chiefly the Monatsschrift, from 


Sec FERIODICALS. 


JUI LSGGCILI3 QIIXvOZNAXAX. 


JÜDISCHE LITERATURBLATT, DAS. 
See PERIODICALS. 


JÜDISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT. See PERI- 
ODICALS. 


JÜDISCHE PRESSE, DIE: Organ für die 
Gesammt-Interessen des Judenthums: Week- 
ly periodical published in Berlin since 1869. Its 
editors have been S. Enoch and Israel Hildesheimer 
and his son Hirsch Hildesheimer. At various times 
I. Hollünder, S. Meyer, and Gustav Karpeles have 
been associates. The “Presse” represents conserva- 
tive interests; and its theological position is Ortho- 
dox. Belletristic matter is published in its weekly 
feuilleton, *Sabbat Stunden," and scientific articles 
in a supplement called * Israelitische Monatsschrift. " 


G. A. M. F. 

JÜDISCHE SCHULBOTE, DER. See PERI- 
ODICALS. 

JÜDISCHE TURNZEITUNG: A Jewish 


monthly; published in Berlin by Herman Jalowicz 
as the official organ of the Jüdischer Turnverein Bar 
Kochba. The first number appeared July, 1900. 
Its object is to advance the physical education of 


the Jewish race by promoting the exercise of gym- 


nastics among Jewish young men. The *Jüdische 
Turnzeitung " is a Zionist publication. G. 


JÜDISCHE  VOLKSBLATT, DAS. Sce 
PERIODICALS, 
JUDISCHE VOLKSSCHULE. See PERIOD- 


ICALS. 

JÜDISCHE VOLKSZEITUNG. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

JÜDISCHE WELTBLATT, 
PERIODICALS. 

JÜDISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR WIS- 
SENSCHAFT UND LEBEN: Quarterly publi- 
cation issued in Breslau from 1862 to 1873 (11 vols.) 
by Abraham GEIGER. It was originally Geiger’s 


DAS. See 


intention to call it * Zeitschrift Biblischer und Jü- 
discher Wissenschaft," and he was partly led to issue 
the * Zeitschrift" because of Hilgenfeld's refusal to 
publish in his * Zeitschrift für Evangelische Theolo- 
gie " articles written by others than Protestants (see 
Geiger's “ Nachgelassene Schriften," v. 255 et seg.). 
The “Jüdische Zeitschrift” contained not only 
scientific articles on Jewish history and literature, 
but also articles dealing with the religious questions 
that agitated the Jews of his day. A great deal was 
written by Geiger himself (e.g., the * Vorlesungen 
über Judenthum," in vols. ii. and iii.), and the fore- 
most Jewish scholars also contributed to it. G. 


JUDISCHES CENTRALBLATT. Sce PERI- . 
ODICALS. 


JUDISCHHEIT (JUDISCHEYT or JU- 
DISCHAYT): Medieval German expression for the 
Jewish community of a certain locality or of a whole 
country. Thus the gilds of Speyer in 1352, re- 
admitting the Jews after their expulsion in 1849, 
speak of them as *Jüdischheit, die bi uns zu Spire 
wohnende werdent" (“Zeitschrift für Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland,” v. 246); the * Gemeine Jü- 
d rbu on inc. nuper dog 
in Burgau, in a petition addressed to Emperor Fer- 
dinand I. in 1559, speak of the * Gemeine Jüdischheit, 
so im heiligen Reich wohnend " (2d, iii. 161, v. 333). 
JOSEL or ROSHEIM signs documents as “ Gemeiner 
Jüdischhait Bevelshaber” (7b. iii. 169) or as “ Re- 
gierer Gemeiner Jüdischait im Reich " (Feilchenfeld, 
“Josel von Rosheim,” pp. 15, 27, 158, Strasburg, 
1898). But by the sixteenth century the expression 
“ Judenschaft" had become more customary (* Zeit- 
schrift fiir Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” iii. 
162, v. 8832). Samson Wertheimer is called in the 
* Schutzbrief" granted to him by Emperor Leopold 
I., Aug. 29, 1708, “der in unsern. . . Landen sich 
befündenden Judenschafft Vorgesetzter Rabbiner ” 
(Kaufmann, *Samson Weriheimer," p. 29, Vienna, 
1888); and the Jewish community of Halberstadt, in 
an address tothe prefect of the department of the 
Saale in 1808, speaks of itself as *Judenschaft ” 
(Auerbach, “Gesch. der Israelitischen Gemeinde 
Halberstadt," p. 212, Halberstadt, 1868). When the 
Jewsbegan to be considered asordinary citizens, even 
this name was obnoxious; and when the Prussian 
government in the bill concerning the legal status 
of the Jews spoke of “Judenschaften” the states 
changed it to “Synagogengemeinden,” which ex- 
pression remained in the law of July 28, 1847. 

“ Jidischkeit ” (* Yiddishkeit ”: “Jewish Chroni- 
cle,” March 18, 1904, p. 20) is nowadays used, in a 
sense somewhat akin to the English “ Jewishness, ” 
by the German Orthodox to signify strict adherence 
to the ritual laws and complete acceptance of the 
Orthodox principles. It is frequently found in 
“Der Israelit” of Mayence and in cognate litera- 
ture. Breuer, in his eulogy of 8. R. Hirsch, Papa, 
1889, says: *Jüdischkeit, alte Jüdischkeit, war zum 
Hohn und Spott geworden? (*Isr. Wochenschrift,” 
1890, p. 43). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jolowicz, Das Gesetz über die Verhältnisse 
der Juden in Preussen, ete. Köslin, 1847; Allg. Zeit. des 
J'ud. 1847, p. 340, passim. D 
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water-supply of the city (vii. 19 e£ seq.) is the great 
spring Ras cl-'Ain, in the valley (év Tø avt, $6. 17) 
just above Shechem, “at the foot” of Mount Geri- 
zim. The abundant water-supply of the modern 
city is probably due to a system of ancient under- 
ground conduits from this one spring; see Robinson, 
“Physical Geography of the Holy Land,” p. 247, 
and Guérin,“ Samarie,” i. 401 e¢ seg. Further corrob- 


orative evidence is given by the account of the | 
* Ekreboel? is. 


blockade of Bethulia in vii. 13-20. 
* Akrabah, three hours southeast of Shechem, on the 
road to the Jordan; *Chusi" is Kuza (so G. A. 
Smith and others), two hours south, on the road to 
Jerusalem. The identity of Bethulia with Shechem 
is thus beyond all question. 

The reason for the pseudonym is obvious. Be- 
cause of the feeling of the Jews toward the Samari- 
tans, the name *Shechem " could not be repeatedly 
used in a popular tale of this character for the city 
whose people wrought deliverance for Jerusalem 
and for the sanctuary of the Jews. The original 
form of “Betylua” (Greek, BarrovAova, etc.: Latin, 
* Bethulia," whence the modern usage) is quite un- 
certain. 'The favorite mox mo = “House of God,” 
is not improbable. 

Judith is certainly one of the very best extant 
specimens of old Jewish story-telling, and forms 

a worthy companion-piece to Tobit, 


Literary which it surpasses in vividness of 
and style. lis author introduces a consid- 
Religious crable variety of material, but all in 
Impor- due proportion; everything is subor- 
tance. dinated to the main action, and the 


interest never flags. The principal 
scenes are painted very vigorously, and a striking 
picture is often sketched in a few words (comp. x. 
10, 18; xiii. 18; xiv. 6. The poem in the closing 
chapter is a fine composition, plainly the work of no 
. ordinary writer. 

The book has a distinctly religious trend, and 
is well calculated to inspire both patriotism and 
piety. For the history of the Jewish religion, how- 
ever, it contributes little of importance. Views and 
doctrines which have nothing to do with the prog- 
ress of the story are not introduced. 

As most students of the book have recognized, it 
was originally written in Hebrew. The standard 

Greek version bears the unmistakable 


Original marks of a translation from this lan- 
Language; guage. The idioms are those of clas- 
Versions. sical Hebrew; and yet the dialect in 


which the book is composed is plainly 
aliving one. The dictionis fresh and vigorous, and 
not noticeably reminiscent of the canonical Old Tes- 
tament. 

The wide-spread popularity of the story is attested, 
as in the case of Tobit, by the existence of a num- 
ber of separate recensions; these do not, however, 
diverge very widely from one another. Three Greek 
forms have been preserved: (1) the standard text, 
found in most manuscripts (including the principal 
uncials) and given in all the printed editions; 
in all probability the recension which most nearly 
represents the original form of the story; (2) asome- 
what corrected and “improved” recension, repre- 
sented by Codex 58 (Holmes and Parsons) and by 


the Old Latin and Syriac versions; and (8) a text 
closely related to the preceding, found in Codices 19 
and 108. The Old Latin translation exists in several 
divergent forms. 'The Vulgate version was made 
by Jerome (according to his own testimony hastily 
and with considerable freedom) from an Aramaic 
text. It gives the narrative in a form which is both 
much abridged and plainly secondary. 

The several Hebrew versions of Judith are all 
comparatively recent, and are quite worthless for 
the criticism of the book. "Two of these are given 
in Jellinek, “B. H.” i. 130-141, ii. 12-22; another is 
published by Gaster in * Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch." xvi. 
156-163. Theseare all free adaptations of the story, 
very much abridged. 

The author of Judith beyond question lived and 
wrote in Palestine. He was a Jew, not a Samar- 
itan, and probably dwelt near Shechem. From the 
manner and frequency of the mention of Dothan 
Gii. 9 [?]; *Dothaim," iv. 6; vii. 3, 18; viii. 3)—if 
the Greek text can be trusted—it might perhaps be 
conjectured that his home was there. 
From the prominence given in the 
book to the ceremonial law, many 
have drawn the conclusion that its 
author was a Pharisee; but this is hardly a safe con- 
clusion. All that can be inferred with certainty is, 
that the punctilious performance of rites and cere- 
monies was popularly recognized at that time as 
characteristic of the extreme ty pe of “holiness.” de- 
manded by the story for its heroine. "There is no- 
where in the story any hint that its writer would 
have recommended such punctiliousness as desirable 
for the Jews in general, any more than the admiring 
Christian biographers of Simeon Stylites appear to 
think that it would be well for the people to foliow 
his example. As for the tale invented to deceive 
Holofernes (xi. 12-16), it is of course not necessary 
to suppose that even such a saint as Judith would 
have regarded this transgression of the Law, ina 
time of distress, as a grievous sin, 

The tale of Judith, as has already been observed, 
is not given any genuine historical setting; nor is it 
likely that its author himself connected it with any 
particular time. The names, Jewish and Persian, of 
his principal characters he selected with the free- 
dom which belongs to any popular narrator. There 
is nothing in the book which gives any direct clew 
to its date, or any precise indication of the circum- 
stances of the Jews at the time when it was written. 

The passage iii. 8 is plainly a reminis- 


Author 
and Date. 


Possible cence of the measures taken by Anti- 
Date of  ochus Epiphanes. It may also fairly 

Composi- be urged that the glorification of 
tion. Shechem in this transparent way is 


much more easily conceivable after 
120 ».c., when John Hyrcanus took and humbled 
the city, than before that date, when it was a per- 
petual thorn in the side of the Jews. On the other 
hand, the character of the Hebrew in which the 
book is written (see above) favors a comparatively 
early date. One would probably not be far out of 
the way in placing it near the beginning of the first 
century B.c. The book is first quoted by Clement 
of Rome ( Ep. I. ad Corinth., c. 55), near the end of 
the first century of the common era. 
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water-supply of the city (vii. 12 e£ seq.) is the great 
spring Ras cl-'Ain, in the valley (év 79 avaAau, db. 17) 
just above Shechem, “at the foot” of Mount Geri- 
zim. The abundant water-supply of the modern 
city is probably due to a system of ancient under- 
ground conduits from this one spring; see Robinson, 
“Physical Geography of the Holy Land,” p. 247, 
and Guérin,“ Samarie,” i. 401 e¢ seg. Further corrob- 


orative evidence is given by the account of the 
* Ekreboel? is. 


blockade of Bethulia in vii, 18-20. 
‘Akrabah, three hours southeast of Shechem, on the 
road to the Jordan; “Chusi” is Kuza (so G. A. 
Smith and others), two hours south, on the road to 
Jerusalem. The identity of Bethulia with Shechem 
is thus beyond all question. | 
The reason for the pseudonym is obvious. Be- 
cause of the feeling of the Jews toward the Samari- 
tans, the name “Shechem” could not be repeatedly 
used in a popular tale of this character for the city 
whose people wrought deliverance for Jerusalem 
and for the sanctuary of the Jews. The original 
form of “Betylua” (Greek, BarrovAova, ete.: Latin, 
* Bethulia,” whence the modern usage) is quite un- 
certain. The favorite mox m3 = “House of God,” 
is not improbable. 
Judith is certainly one of the very best extant 
specimens of old Jewish story-telling, and forms 
a worthy companion-piece to Tobit, 


Literary which it surpasses in vividness of 
and style. Iis author introduces a consid- 
Religious crable variety of material, but all in 
Impor- due proportion; everything is subor- 
tance. dinated to the main action, and the 


interest never flags. The principal 
Scenes are painted very vigorously, and a striking 
picture is often sketched in a few words (comp. x. 
10, 18; xiii. 18; xiv. 6). The poem in the closing 
chapter is a fine composition, plainly the work of no 
© ordinary writer. l 
The book has a distinctly religious trend, and 
is well calculated to inspire both patriotism and 
picty, For the history of the Jewish religion, how- 
ever, it contributes little of importance. Views and 
doctrines which have nothing to do with the prog- 
ress of the story are not introduced. 
As most students of the book have recognized, it 
was originally written in Hebrew. The standard 
Greek version bears the unmistakable 


Original marks of a translation from this lan- 

Language; guage. The idioms are those of clas- 
guage; guag 

Versions. sical Hebrew; and yet the dialect in 


which the book is composed is plainly 
a living one. The dictionis fresh and vigorous, and 
not noticeably reminiscent of the canonical Old Tes- 
tament. 

The wide-spread popularity of the story is attested, 
as in the case of Tobit, by the existence of à num- 
ber of separate recensions; these do not, however, 
diverge very widely from oneanother. "Three Greek 
forms have been preserved: (1) the standard text, 
found in most manuscripts (including the principal 
uncials) and given in all the printed editions; 
in all probability the recension which most nearly 
represents the original form of the story; (2) a some- 
what corrected and “improved” recension, repre- 
sented by Codex 58 (Holmes and Parsons) and by 


the Old Latin and Syriae versions; and (8) a text 
closely related to the preceding, found in Codices 19 
and 108. The Old Latin translation exists in several 
divergent forms. 'The Vulgate version was made 
by Jerome (according to his own testimony hastily 
and with considerable freedom) from an Aramaic 
text. It gives the narrative in a form which is both 
much abridged and plainly secondary. 

The several Hebrew versions of Judith are all 
comparatively recent, and are quite worthless for 
the criticism of the book. "Two of these are given 
in Jellinek, “B. H.” i. 130-141, ii. 12-22; another is 
published by Gaster in * Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch." xvi. 
156-168. "Theseare all free adaptations of the story, 
very much abridged. 

The author of Judith beyond question lived and 
wrote in Palestine. He was a Jew, not a Samar- 
itan, and probably dwelt near Shechem. From the 
manner and frequency of the mention of Dothan 
(ii. 9 [?]; *Dothaim," iv. 6; vii. 3, 18; viii. 9)—if 
the Greek text can be trusted—it might perhaps be 
conjectured that his home was there. 
From the prominence given in the 
book to the ceremonial law, many 
have drawn the conclusion that its 
author was a Pharisee; but this is hardly a safe con- 
clusion. All that can be inferred with certainty is, 
that the punctilious performance of rites and cere- 
monies was popularly recognized at that time as 
characteristic of the extreme ty pe of “holiness.” de- 
manded by the story for its heroine. "There is no- 
where in the story any hint that its writer would 
have recommended such punctiliousness as desirable 
for the Jews in general, any more than the admiring 
Christian biographers of Simeon Stylites appear to 
think that it would be well for the people to foliow 
his example. As for the tale invented to deceive 
Holofernes (xi. 12-16), it is of course not necessary 
to suppose that even such a saint as Judith would 
have regarded this transgression of the Law, ina 
time of distress, as a grievous sin. 

The tale of Judith, as has already been observed, 
is not given any genuine historical setting; nor is it 
likely that its author himself connected it with any 
partieular time. The names, Jewish and Persian, of 
his principal characters he selected with the free- 
dom which belongs to any popularnarrator. There 
is nothing in the book which gives any direct clew 
to its date, or any precise indication of the cireum- 
stances of the Jews at the time when it was written. 

The passage iii. 8 is plainly a reminis- 


Author 
and Date. 


Possible  cence of the measures taken by Anti- 
Date of  ochus Epiphanes.. It may also fairly 

Composi- be urged that the glorification of 
tion. Shechem in this transparent way is 


much more easily conceivable after 
190 n.c., when John Hyrcanus took and humbled 
the city, than before that date, when it was a per- 
petual thorn in the side of the Jews. On the other 
hand, the charaeter of the Hebrew in which the 
book is written (see above) favors a comparatively 
early date. One would probably not be far out of 
the way in placing it near the beginning of the first 
century B.C. "The book is first quoted by Clement 
of Rome ( Ep. I. ad Corinth., c. 55), near the end of 
the first century of the common era. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: The principal commentaries are those by 
Fritzsche, 18553, Ball in the Speakers Commentary, 19888, and 
Scholz, 2d. ed, 1896; Lóhr translates the book in Kautzseli's 
alpokryphen: Nestle contributes helpful notes on the text in 
his Merginelien und Materialien, 1893; see also Gaster, 
in Hastings, Dict. Bible; Porter, in Cheyne and Blaek, Wn- 
ug Bihl. Coop 
JUDITH, MADAME (née JULIE BERNAT): 

French actress; born in Paris Jan. 30, 1827. She 

began her theatrical career at the Théâtre des Folies- 

Dramatiques in 1842, where her melodious voice and 

graceful bearing won her the heart of the publie, to 

whom she was known as “la belle Juive.” On Nov, 

30, (18-60, Julie Bernat Judith made her début at. the 

Thedtre-Frangais as Amma in Alexandre Duval's 

* Fille d'Honneur.” In 1854 she married Bernard- 

Derosne and in £859 became “Sociétaire ” of the com- 

pany. Her chief rôles were: “Rosine, in * Le Barbier 

de Séville?; Pénélope, in. Ponsard’s tragedy * Ulys- 
se"; Laurence Verdier, in. Etienne Arago's comedy 

* Aristocraties *; Mathilde, in Alfred. de Musset's 

“Un Caprice”; ;[ntonéa, in * Mensonge et Vérité”; 

Charlotte Corday, in Ponsard’s drama of that name; 

and Gabrielle, in. Vhéodore Barriére's drama “Lis 

dans la Vallée.” In 1866 she left the stage, and has 
since resided in Paris, where she, with her husband, 

Bernard-Derosne, has translated. several English 

novels into French, Julie Bernat Judith is remotely 

related to the famous actress Rachel FELIN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 
NIX Siecle; Kayserling, Die JUdiselien Frauen, p. 830. 

S, F. C. 

JUDITH MONTEFIORE COLLEGE: Theo- 
logical seminary founded in 1809 by Sir Moses Mon- 
tetiore in honor of his wife, Lady Judith Montefiore, 
at Ramsgate, Kent, England, near his residence, 

Kast CHIT Lodge. It mainly took the form of a bet 

ha-midrash attended by elderly men of learning who 

studied the Palmud there. Phe first principal was 

Dr. L. Lowe; after his death, in 1888, it languished 

fora time, till an attempt was made to convert it 

into a modern theological seminary under the prin- 
cipalship of Dr. M. Gaster, who largely increased 
the library by judicious purchases, ‘The experi- 
ment lasted from 1891 t0 1896; but it proved unsuc- 
cessful. The college was then restored to its orig- 
inal object; and the buildings are now occupied 
by six collegians who study the Law and Talmud 
and deliver publie lectures once a month, Part of 
the library has been transferred to Jews’ College, 
London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reports of Judith Montefiore College, 1892- 
INH; The Jewish Year Book, 1908, 
J. 


JUDITH OF WORMS. Sce Worms, 

JUIVERIE. See Guerro. 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE (FLAVIUS 
CLAUDIUS JULIANUS): Roman emperor; born 
Nov. 17, 831; reigned from Nov., 861, till June, 303. 

The recognition of Christianity as the religion of 
the state by Constantine the Great, uncle of Julian, 
about the year 312 had resulted in an increase of 
persecution for the Jews of the Roman empire; but 
Julian, immediately upon his accession to the throne, 
issued a proclamation extending freedom and equal 
rights to all sects and beliefs, Jewish, pagan, and 
Christian. In his passionate devotion to paganism, 


which he vainly sought to reestablish, Julian vehe- 
mently opposed Christianity ; but for Judaism and the 
Jew he showed every consideration, His knowledge 
of Jewish affairs was extensive. In his writings he 
refers to the Sabbath, the Passover, the dictary laws, 
the laws of sacrifice, circumcision, and other Jewish 
practises, Ieis said to have established among the 
Jews of Palestine an order of patricians, who exer- 
cised judicial funetions, and whom he entitled * pri- 
mates ? (called in the "aliud “aristoi”), 
His views upon Judaism are set forth at length in 
his polemic against Christianity. He regards Juda- 
ismasinferior to Hellenism, but vastly 


His superior tọ Christianity. He is par- 
Views on ticularly severe upon the Jewish doc- 
Judaism.  trines of monotheism and the election 


of Israel. He inveighs against the 
narratives of the Creation, the garden of Eden, the 
Flood, cte., with the same arguments as were em- 
ployed at à much later date by Voltaire, Through- 
ouf his polemic (only extant in St. Cyril's works) he 
displays an accurate knowledge of the Old. Testa- 
ment, often quoting if with fluency..— His aequaint- 
ance with the text was, however, limited entirely to 
the version of the Septuagint: he knew little or no 
Hebrew. 

The most important incident in his career that is 
associated with Jewish history is his proposal to re- 
build the Temple in Jerusalem. ‘This novel sugges- 
tion was propounded by him in a letter addressed to 
the “Community of the Jews,” at the beginning of 
the year 363, In this epistle Julian aiindes to his 
abolition of the heavy taxes which had been imposed 
upon the Jewsand to his desire to treat them amica- 
bly. 

“Desiring to extend yet. further fayors to you, I have ex- 
horted my brother, the venerable Patriarch Julos [iea Hillel IT. ], 
to put a stop to the eoilection of the so-called A postolé [see Juw, 
ENcve. ii. 20, se.) among you; and. heneeforward no one will 
be able to oppress your people by the collection of sueh imposts, 
so that everywhere throughout my kingdom you may be free 
from care: and thus enjoying freedom, you may address still 
more fervent prayers for my empire to the Almighty Creator of 

the Universe, who hus deigned to erown me 

Promise with his own undefiled right hand. .. . Thus 

to Restore should you do, in order that when I return 

the Temple. safely from the Persian war, I may restore the 

Holy City of Jerusalem, and rebuild it at my 

own expense, even as you have for so many years desired it to 

be restored ; and therein will I unite with you in giving praise 
to the Almighty." 

This promise of the emperor, which must have 
raised joyous hopes in the hearts of the Jews, was 
destined not to be realized, The work probably 
was never commenced; for Julian fell in the war 
against Persia, and with his death the condition of 
Israel changed for the worse. 

Many eminent, writers upon Jewish and Church 
history, however, believe that the work of rebuild- 
ing the Temple was commenced immediately after 
the above-mentioned letter was written, but that, 
owing to certain strange causes which are explained 
in different ways, it was unexpectedly interrupted. 
Gritz, Gibbon, and Milman accept this view; but 
a careful inquiry into the evidence for the opinion 
results in tracing its origin to a fanciful legend first 
narrated by a bitter. Christian enemy of Julian, 
Gregory Nazienzus, This fable is the source of the 
account given by the heathen historian. Ammianus 
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Marcellinus, and of the various versions detailed by 
the Church chroniclers. The only references in Jew- 
ish writings to the project of the emperor are to be 
met, with in works of the sixteenth century, which 
references are without independent value, 

[The cause of the almost complete silence of the 
Jerusalem Talmud on Julian is supposed by Gritz 
(* Gesch." 2d ed., iv. 872) to have been the fact that 
the restoration of the Temple was not thought of 
otherwise than in connection with the appearance of 
the Messiah, as whom a Roman emperor could not 
be considered. Bacher has shown that the Pales- 
tinian amora R. Aha (see Jew. Encyc, i. 970, s.v. 
Ana [Agar] HIE), who was a contemporary of 
Julian, voices a different sentiment, and that he pos- 
sibly refers to the plan of Julian in such sayings as: 
“The Temple will be rebuilt before the appearance 
of the Davidic kingdom” (Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. 56a); 
"Five things were missing in the Second ‘Temple: 
fire, the Ark, Urimand 'Thummim, anointing-oil, and 
the Shekinah ”—-hinting that the Third Temple 
might be built even without these (Yer. Ta‘an. 65a). 
Julian is also mentioned by name in Yer. Ned. 87d, 
where the expedition of pino against the Persians 
is referred fo, There is no need to change the read- 
ing to prow wrdpw, as Gritz (le. p. 492) has done 
(see “J. Q. R.” x. 168).—6.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; M. Adler, The Emperor Julian and the Jews, 
inJ. Q. HR. July, I803; Gritz, Geseh iv. 371: Gibbon, Decline 
and Pull, eb, xxii; Newman, Joxsuy on Miracles, p. 134, 
Oxford, 1812: G.H, Rendall, 7 he Emperor Julian (QITulsean 
Essay for 1876); Aliee Gardner, Jidian, Philosopher and 
Emperor (in Putnam's Heroes of the Nations Series), eh. xí. 
and notes: P, Allard, Un Précurseur du Sionisme : Julien 
lene el les Juifs, in Le Correspondant, 1901, pp. 530 
G M. Ab. 
JULIAN OF TOLEDO: Primate of Spain; 

born in Toledo (where he was also baptized); died 

in 690. He was the first of the long list of ecclesi- 
astical princes who were of the Jewish race and 
who opposed and persecuted their former coreligion- 
ists. That he was “of Jewish origin” is stated by 

Isidor de Beja and Paul de Burgos. Ile was a man 

of great sagacity and discretion, prudent in judg- 

ment, very charitable, tempering severity with mild- 

ness. Nevertheless he was a party to the violent act 

committed by the Visigothie king Erwig, by which 

King Wamba was robbed of the crown—the same 

king whose memory Julian perpetuated in his his- 

tory of Wamba. | Asa reward for his services Julian 
was raised to the primacy of Spain, which caused 
as ntuch dissatisfaction among the Spanish clergy 
as the views formulated by him concerning the 

Trinity caused offense and anger at Rome. 

Tt was Julian who induced King Erwig to pass 
the severe laws against the Jews at the twelfth 

Council of Toledo, over which he pre- 


At the sided. In 686, at the request of Br- 
Councils wig, he wrote “De Comprobatione 
of Toledo. tatis Sextm Contra Judmwos," in- 


tended to combat Judaism and to con- 
vert the Jews, The work deals with the Messianic 
prophecies of the Bible, Julian is honest enough 
to own in his dedication of the work to the king 
that “if the Jew be not improved by the book, at 
least the Christian may derive some benefit. from it.” 
He attempts to prove that Jesus was actually born 


in the sixth age, in which the Messiah was to come; 

“but,” he adds, “this time should not be reckoned 

according to the Hebrew original, which has been 

falsified by the Jews, but according to the Septua- 
gint, which is more trustworthy.” 

In spite of his enmity toward the Jews, Julian did 
not completely break off all association with them. 
He sent his book on the future life (written in 
687) to Bishop Idalus of Barcelona, to whom it was 
dedicated, by a Jew named Restitutus, Idalus re- 
ceived the latter so ungraciously that he tore the 
gift from the hands of the bearer, and expressed his 
astonishment that Julian should have entrusted a 
book of spiritual content to an “unbelieving and 
godless Jew ? and should have made “an animal a 
bearer of Hight.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Felix, Vita Juliani, in Espeite Sagrada, v, 
S185 Rios, ITist. i, 517 et sequ Helferich, Der Westyothisehe 
Arianismus, p. T7; Gritz Gesch. v. 164 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

JULIANUS: Leader of a Samaritan rebellion at 
Nablus in 580 against the Romans; son of Samaron 
or Sabarona or, according to another reading, Sahir, 
Julianus took the title of king or emperor, and wore 
a diadem and other insignia of royalty. When the 
revolt was quelled he was executed, and his head 
was sent as a trophy to Constantinople. See Jrs- 
TINIAN. 

G. S. km. 

JULIANUS B. TIBERIANUS. 
ANI BEN 'l'ABRIN. 

JÜLICH (Latin, Juliacum ; Hebrew, Nob). 
Nbr): City of Rhenish Prussia, near Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, situated on the Ruhr. In 1227 Emperor Fred- 
erick II. conferred upon Count Wilhelm of Jülich 
the right to dispose, without any interference on 
the part of the crown, of any Jews who should settle 
in hisdominions. It can not be ascertained whether 
Wilhelm availed himself of this privilege and in- 
vited Jews to settle at Jülich; but that several Jew- 
ish families were living there at the end of the thir- 
teenth or, at the latest, in the first year of the 
fourteenth century, is shown by the fact that a cer- 
tain Simon and his wife Minna, living at that time 
in Cologne, were designated as natives of Jülich 
(comp. Stern and Höniger, “Das Judenschreinbuch 
der Laurenzpfarre zu Köln,” p. 157). Like many 
other German communities, that of Jülieh was wiped 
out in 1849 at the time of the Black Death. A seal 
of the fourteenth century preserved in the archives 
of Clervaux bears the Hebrew inscription |3 apy 
Nab) 5s "pn (= “Jacob, son of the martyr Joel of 
Jülich ”). 

In the following centuries the presence of Jews at 
Jülich is probable, though not certain, The same 
uncertainty prevails concerning the Jewish commu- 
nity of Cleve, which also was a dependency of the 
margraves of Jülich. In 1901 Jülich numbered 102 
Jewish inhabitants in a total population of 5,885; 
Cleve, 145 in a total population of 1-£,684. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Avonius, Regesten, p. 195, No. 441; R. E.J. 

vii. 125; Sulfeld, Martyrologium, p. 155. . 

J. I. Bn. 

JULIUS III. (GIOVANNI MARIA DEL 
MONTE): Two hundred and twenty-cighth pope; 
born at Rome 1487; elected pope Feb. 8, 1550; 


See Luni 


Julius Archelaus 
Juniper 
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died March 22, 1555. Personally he was favorably 
inclined toward the Jews. He attached to his per- 
son a Jewish physician named Theodoro de Sacerdo- 
tibus; and during an illness he consulted (wo other 
Jewish physicians, Vitale Alatino de Pomis and 
Amatus Lusitanus. Julius prohibited the baptism of 
Jewish children without the consent of their parents, 
attaching a penalty of 1,000 ducats to the breach 
of this order, He also confirmed and increased 
the privileges of the Portuguese Jews of Ancona 
(March 20, 1558), 

He yielded, however, to the influence of the reac- 
tionary party, by which he had been elected; and 
several of his edicts inflicted great suffering upon 
the Italian Jews. Upon the denunciation of the 
baptized Jews Ananel di Foligno, Joseph Moro, and 
Vittorio Whano, Julius issued (Aug, 19, 1558) an 
edict enjoining the bishops and magistrates to seize 
and burn all copies of the Tatmud, as containing 
slanderous attacks against Christianity. With pre- 
meditated malice this edict was to be carried into 
effect on the day of the Jewish New-Year (Sept. 9, 
1508). In the following year (May 29) Julius issued 
the bull “Contra Hebrivos Retinentes Libros Thal- 
mudis,” in which the Jews were ordered, on pain of 
severe punishment, to give up within four months 
all books supposed to contain blasphemies against 
Jesus; such books to be revised by Christian cen- 
sors, and the suspected passages expunged. By his 
edict of 1558 Julius imposed a tax of ten golden 
ducats on every synagogue in his domains, to be 
paid toward the support of the Houseof Neopliytes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morini, rehiiatri Pontifici i. 206,417, Rome, 

GSi; David de Pomis, Zeinedt Dawid, Introduction; Joseph 

ha-Kohen, *hanel ha- Baka, ed. Wiener, p. 13; Grütz, Gesch. 

ix. 287, 330; Stern, Urkundliehe Beiträge ther die Stellung 

der Püpste zu den Juden, pp. 85 ef seq, Kiel, 1893: Vogel- 

stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 144 et seq. 


D. I. Du. 


JULIUS ARCHELAUS: Son of Cheleias 
( Ant” xix. 9, 8 1; xx, 7, & 0 [without “Julius” }), 
and, to judge from his name, a Hellenized Jew, prob- 
ably of a rich and noble family. Ie was chosen by 
King Agrippa I. as husband for his first daughter, 
Mariamne (Josephus, * Ant.” xix. 9, 8 1). Mariamne 
was only ten years old at her father's death (44); 
and the marriage took place under her. brother 
Agrippa I. (ò. xx. 7, & 1), a daughter, Berenice, 
being the result of the union, Mariamne subse- 
quently left. Archelaus and married the alabarch 
Demetrius (œ, € 8), Josephus refers, for the ve- 
racity of his history of the Jewish war, among 
others to Julius Archelaus, who was familiar with 
Hellenistic culture (© Contra Ap.” i, & 9). 

G. S. KR. 


JULIUS, HENRIETTE. See Juris, Niko- 
LAUS [[BINRICH. 

JULIUS, NIKOLAUS HEINRICH: German 
physician and prison-reformer; born at Altona, Ger- 
many, Oct. 8, 17883; died at [Hamburg Aug. 20, 1862, 
He received his carly education at Hamburg and at 
the Graue Klosterat Berlin. Hestudied medicine at 
Heidelberg and Würzburg (M.D. 1809), and, after 
conversion to Christianity, settled in Hamburg as 
a physician. During the wars of 1813 and 1815 
against Prance he served as surgeon to the Hanseatic 


Legion, In 1825 Julius traveled through England ; 
in 1834 and the two following years, through the 
United States; and in 1886, through France and Bel- 
gium. His writings upon the necessity of improve- 
ment in the conditions of prisoners attracted the 
attention of the Crown Prince of Prussia (late: Pred- 
eriek Willium IV.) to theauthor, who was invited to 
Berlin in 1840. He was attached to the Department 
of the Interior and. retained his position till 1849, 
when, under the parsimonious régime which cur- 
tailed the force employed in all offices, he was dis- 
missed. He then returned to Hamburg, where he 
continued to reside until his death. 

Julius took great-interest in the condition of pris- 
oners, and spent much time and money in his propa- 
ganda for bettering their lot. He was assisted in 
this work by his sister Henriette, an authoress, 

Julius was the author of: “Bibliotheca Germano- 
Glottica,” Hamburg, 1814; “Mitteilungen über die 
Morgenlindische Brechruhr,” zb, 1822-81; * An Es- 
say on the Public Care for the Sick as Produced by 
Christianity," 72, 1825; “Die Weibliche Fürsorge 
für Gefangene und Kranke Ihres Geschlechts aus 
den Schriften der Elizabeth Frey und Anderer,” Der- 
lin, 1827; * Vorlesungen über dic Gefitngnissk unde,” 
ib. 1828 (French transl. by Lagarmitte, Paris, 1831); 
" Amerika's Besserungs System und Dessen Anwen- 
dung auf Europa," Berlin, 1836; * Nordamerika's 
Sittliche Zustände,” Leipsic, 1839; “Beitritge zur 
Britische; Jacob 
hl, d ud. 
vitz, Frankfurter 
rireibung der Juden 
аих Wien, p. 62, note 6, Vienna, 1859; Michael, Or ha-Hdy- 

ийи, No. 317; hneider, Cat. Bodl, cols, 772, 880. 

D. 8. Max. 

KAIDANOVER, ZEBI HIRSCH: Native of 
Wila; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main March 98, 
1712; son of Rabbi Aaron Samuel Kaidanover; pupil 
of Joseph ben Judah Jeidel, rabbi of Minsk and 
later of Dubno, Rabbi Joseph's teaching exercised 
a considerable influence upon his pupil, espe tially 
in the cabalistic trend of his studies; whereas in the 
Malakah, Kaidanover followed more closely his 
father, 

In his native place. Kaidanover, with his whole 
family, was thrown into prison on account of a base 
denunciation, and was forced to languish in chains 
for years until he was pardoned, his son being re- 
tained in prison at Slutsk. Fearing another. im- 
prisonment, he decided to settle in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. 

In Frankfort. he recovered from the trials through 
which he had passed and found leisure to engage in 
literary pursuits. Besides рий ling his father’s 
works, which he in part accompanied with notes 
(as in the case of “Birkat Shemuel 7) he wrote a 
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book on morals entitled “ Кар ha-Yashar,” being a 
combination of ethics and : ism. Ithas passed 
through numerous editions since its first appearance 
at Frankfort in 1705. The book contains 102 chap- 
ters, corresponding to the numerical value of ap. 
“Ha-Yashar” (тру) is an anagram of the author's 
name (yy). Kaidanover also made a Judwo-Ger- 
man translation of his work which has often been 
published together with the Hebrew text (as ed. 
Sulzbach, 1815). A similar book on morals was writ- 
ten by his son-in-law, Rabbi Manoah Hendel 
Kirchhahn, under the title “Simhat ha-Nefesh.” 

The epitaph on Kaidanover's tombstone is given 
in Horovitz, “Frankfurter Rabbinen,” ii, 99, 


Br APHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, ; Horovitz, Frank- 
Jurter Rabhinen, ii. A9 et sega prefa to Kab ha-Yashar, 
Tiferet Shemuct, and тапа Shemuel, 














оң, М. р. В. 
KAIDANSKY. Sve Sacus. 
K’AI-FUNG-FOO. Sco CHINA, 

KAINAN: Son of Arphaxad and father of 


Salah; mentioned only in Gen. xi. 18 (LXX.), Book 
of Jubilees, viii, 1—1, and Luke iii, 86 ; omitted in 
all other versions of Gen, xi, 18, Salah being given 
as the son of Arphaxad, According to the Book of 
Jubilees (.¢.), Kainan, taught the art of writing by 
his father, found carved on the rocks by former 
erations an inscription preserving the science of as- 
trology as taught by the rebel angels, the Watchers, 
who descended from heaven in the days of Jered 
and led mankind away from Сой. Similarly, Jose- 
phus (* Ant.” i, 2, $ 8) speaks of pillars of brick and 
stone upon which the children of Seth had inscribed 
their astrological knowledge for future generations, 
The “Sefer ha-Yashar? describes Kainan, the pos- 
sessor of great astrological wisdom, which had heen 
inscribed on tables of stone, as the son of Seth and 
not of Arphaxad, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, The Book of Jubile 
don, 102. 

















s pp. 66-67, Lon- 





G, HL K. 

KAIRWAN (Arabic, Al-Kairuwan; Hebrew, 
jp; called also Afrika, or, more correctly, 
Afrikiya, in Hebrew sources): City in the regency 








of ‘Tunis, thirty miles inland from Susa, and about 
cighty miles south of the capital, Next to Tunis, 
it is the largest and most populous city in the coun- 
try, and is the “ Mecca ” of North Africa. Kairwan, 
which soon became the metropolis of the province, 
was founded in the year 670 by ‘Ukba ibn Nafi‘, the 
conqueror of the Maghreb, as a “fortified camp”: 
hence its name, for “ Kairuwan ” is connected by the 
Arabian ge aphers with the Persian “karawan” 
(camp protection), Arabian, Egyptian, and Cyrenian 
Jews hastened at once to the newly founded city, 
and Arabian historians relate that the Ommiad calif 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (684-705) requested. his 

brother, ‘Abd al-Aziz, governor of 
Foundation Egypt, to send 1,000 Coptic or Jewish 




















of City. families tosettle there, At the end of 
the seventh century a second band of 
Jewisk immigrants appears to have gone to Kairwan 


Hasan ibn Nu‘inan, the conqueror of the Ber- 
ber Kahinah, and to have fused with the fi ette: 

The Jewsof Kairwan, like those of the rest of the 
Maghreb, doubtless had to suffer, in the following 


under 
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period, from the oppression of the governor Abu 
Jafar, and from the fanaticism of the vindictive 
Imam Idris after his victory over his opponent Al- 
Mahdi (see Tunts). In 798 Imam Idris was poi- 
soned at the command of the сай Harun al-Rashid 
—it is said, by the governor’s physician in ordinary, 
Shamma, probably a Jew (Al-IKairuwani, “Histoire 
de PAfrique,” transl, Pelissier and Rémusat, p. 170, 

is, 1845, in * Exploration. Scientifique de PAL- 
gérie,” vol, vii) Since the Jews had lost their 
political power in consequence of their subjection 
by Iman Idris, the freer tribes of the open country 
settled in the larger cities and devoted themselves 
to trade, Thus Kairwan again received an addition 
to its Jewish population, About the year 800 the 
Aghlabite dynasty was founded; and in 909 their 
supremacy passed to tho Fatimites. In 972 the 
whole province declared itself independent under 
the Berber Zirites, who, in 1045, ruled over the en- 
tire Maghreb, 

The period of greatest prosperity for the Jewish 
community in Kairwan extended from the end of 
the eighth to the beginning of the eleventh century, 
that is, during the rule of the Abbassids, Aghlabites, 

Fatimites, and Zirites, The commu- 
Under the nity was highly reputed among the 
Abbassids. Jews of the Kast, [It possess 

agogue, a seminary (the pr 
which was called “rosh kalah,” or simply “rosh”), 
а cemetery, а poor-fund, and various other institu- 
tions. It ransomed Jewish captives and contributed 
toward the support of the academics of Sura and 
Pumbedita as long as those academies were in a 
flourishing condition, and was an important inter- 
mediary point in the transmission of money from 
Spain to those academics. Scholars in Kairwan 
studied the Bible and both the halakic aud haggadic 
departments of the Talmud; an old commentary to 
Chronicles speaks incidentally of the * great si 
ars of Kairwan” (R. Kirchheim, “Commentar 7 
Chronik aus dem Zehnten Jahrhundert," p. 18, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1874). In questions of re- 
ligious and civil life, during this period, appeal was 
made, from Kairwan as from other places, to the 
authority of the geonim in Babylon. In fact, a very 
active correspondence was carried on between the 
geonim and the scholars of Kairwan, and successive 
discoveries of fragments of these letters in the geni- 
zot have thrown more and more light on the intel- 
lectual activities of the city. 
It has been stated, with much probability, that 
atronai b. Habibai, defeated as a candidate for tho 

















































xllarehate, and whom the Sherira letter (Neubauer, 
* M. J. C." i. 86) describes as having gone to the 
“West” (Малу), went to Kairwan (Grütz, * Gesch." 
v. 175; F, Lazarus, in Brüll's “Jahrb.” x. 176). 
There he is said to have written the entire Talmud 
from memory, and to have sent the congregations 
in Spain a сору. While Natronai b. 

Visit of Hilai was gaon of Sura (858-850), Na- 
Nafronai than b. Hanina and Judah b. Judah 
b. Habibai. b. Saul were judges in Kairwan (comp. 
“Sha‘are Zedek,” p. 84a, No. 8; Zunz, 

“ Ritus,” p. 190), both of whom corresponded with 
Natronai (on the former, see the additions of Sumuel 
ibn Jama‘ to the ‘Aruk, s.v. DNAN [published by 











Dukes in “Orient, Lit." 1851, p. 858]; Solomon Buber 
in “Gritz Jubelschrift,” p. 17, Hebr. part; on the 
latter, see 5. D. Luzzatto, “Bet ha-Ozar,” i, 59b). 
In 880 the remarkable BEDAD BEN МАША WA-DANI 
appeared in Kairwan, and attracted much attention 
not only by his accounts of his travels and by his 
new and unusual Hebrew ex pressions, but especially 
by the halakic innovations in.his ritual. In re- 
sponse to the appeal of the perplexed Jews of Kair- 
wan for enlightenment in regard to these changes, 
Zemah ben Huy yim, gaon of Sura (882-887), merely 
assured them that they need not feel disquieted (see 
Е. Epstein, *Eldad ha-Dani," pp. 4 c£ seg., 83 et 
seg, Presburg, 1891). It was probably in. Kairwan 
that Eldad met the philologist Judah ibn Kuraish, 
who appears to have removed to Kairwan from his 
native city, Taho 
In five exege itations from scholars of Kair- 
wan contained in the okl commentary on Chronicles 
mentioned above (R. Kirchheim, Le. pp. 16, 18, 22, 
27), Judah ibn Kuraish is named in close association 
with their authors, Isaac b. Solomon Israeli (882- 
982; according to others, 882-942), who 

















Isaac was born in Egypt, also removed to 
Israeli. Kairwan. In 904 he was court physi- 


cian to the last Aghlabite in Kairwan, 
Ziyadat Allah, retaining that position under the first 
Fatimite ruler, ‘Ubaid Allah al-Mahdi. From Kair- 
wan, Israeli corresponded on scientific subjects with 
Sandia, before the latter was called as gaon to 
lonia in 998 (Commentary on the “Sefer Yez 
sce “Orient, Lit.” 1845, p. 568). A famous pupil of 
Tsraeli was the physician and philologist Dunash ibn 
‘Tamim, who was born at Kairwan about the begin- 
ning of the tenth century and lived there all his life. 
Like his teacher, he was physician in ordinary at the 
court of the Fatimites; he dedicated an as 
ical work to one of them. Besides these physicians, 
philosophers, and philologists, there were, doubt- 
less, others whose very names, like the titles of their 
books, are scarcely known (Abraham ibn Ezra, Com- 
mentary on Esth. vii, 4 (ed. Jos. Zedner, London, 
1850], and Judah lludassi, “Eshkol ha-Kofer," p. 
86a, No. 294). Al-Kairuwani (l.e. p. 170) mentions a 
Jewish historian by the name of Ibn al-Shamma. 
Sandia, who knew Kairwan well, speaks in his 




















“Sefer ha-Galui” of a llebrew book, written by 


scholars living in Kairwan in his day, concerning 
the “apocryphal writings? (if this be the correct 
reading of the Отеш passage) which were to be 
found among them (see A, Harkavy, *Zikkaron la- 
Rishonim,” v. 209, St. Petersburg, 1891).  Unfor- 
tunately, in his desire for brevity, Saadia gave no 
citations, so that nothing more is known concerning 
this work. 

The study of the ‘Talmud and of its ancillary lit- 
erature was highly developed by scholars at. Kair- 
wan, It was probably there that a second recen- 
sion of Simeon Kayyara's “Halakot Gedolot” was 
arranged about 900 (see “Zeit. für Перг, Bibl.” vi. 

99). The banished exilareh ‘Ukba, 

Talmudic who sought refuge there in 920 and 
Study. remained there until his death, must, 
like Natronai b. Mabibai, have con- 

tributed to these studies (see Lazarus, le. p. 178). 
The Jews of Kuirwan received him with great honor 
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nnd made him their spiritual head (comp. “ Ha- 
Manhig,” p. 32a, § 58, with the “Sefer Yuhasin,” 
120b). During the time of Sherira (030-1000), Zemah 
b. Mar Bahlul was president of the seminary there 
(Harkavy, “‘Peshubot ha-Geonim,” No. 48), Some- 
what later Jacob b. 2 m ibn Shahin, tlie author 
of an Arabie commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
occupied the same position, He corresponded fre- 
quently with Sherira Gaon and with Hai Gaon, 
At Jacob's request, Sherira sent him a letter con- 
cerning the composition of the Mishnah of the Tal- 
mud and the way in which it was transmitted to 
the Talmudic teachers (see. БИТКА; see also the 
interesting question addressed by Jacob's pupils to 
Hai concerning the miraculous power of the name 
of God, in “Taam Zekenim,” p. 54; comp. also 
Harkavy, 5'l'eshubot ha-Geonim,” Nos. 230, 864). 
At the end of the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh century Talmudic study in Kairwan re- 
ceived an important stimulus by the arrival there 
of Hushiel b. Elhanan, who probably was born in 





























Italy. He did not go there as a prisoner, us Abra- 
ham ibn Daud states (* M. J. C." i. 68), 
Arrival but asa visitor to his friends in Mo- 





of Hushiel hammedan lands, as is shown by an 
b. Elhanan. autograph letter published by Schech- 

ter in “J. Q. R.” (xi. 648). He was 
persuaded to remain there. by his friends aud (prob- 
ably immediately after Jacob b, Nissim's death) was 
made president of the academy. Hushiel left two 
pupils, his son Hananeel, and. Nissim (son of the 
Jacob ben Nissim ibn Shahin mentioned above), both 
of whom became presidents of the academy after the 
death of their teacher, Hananeel, famous as a Tal- 
mudie commentator, aroused interest in the hitherto 
neglected Jerusalem. ‘Talmud. Nissim wrote the 
“Mafteah,” a methodological work on the ‘Talmud, 
while his lost “Siddur” probably contained informa- 
tion concerning the ritual of Kairwan, The only 
at this time 
are that Nissim had a seat of honor beside the Ark of 
the Law in the synagogue, and that, after the Kohen 
and the Levite had finished reading the weekly les- 
sons, the scrolls of the Law were taken to him, al- 
though every one else. was required to go to the 
scrolls (Zunz, "litus," pp. 54 et seq.) In. other 
places references are made to the civic customs of 
the people of Kairwan (Harkavy, “Teshubot ha- 
Geonim,” No. 1). 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the 
extensive commercial relations consequent upon the 
city's importance asa caravan station on the route 
from Spain to Bagdad and Damascus, that letters 
and credenti, iven by the merchants of Kairwan 
to their business representatives in distant places, a 
custom existing “from most ancient times,” empow- 
ered the latter to collect money from their debtors 
(Harkavy, “Teshubot ha-Geonim," No. 100), It is 
also worthy of mention that, Samuel ha-Nagid of 
Cordova used his intluence in behalf of the commu- 
nity of. Kairwan (“Seder ha-Dorot,” ed. Warsaw, i. 
190). Afterthe death of Папапее апа Nissim (1050) 
the academy was deserted, and the political events 
of the following period disorganized the community 
and its intellectual life (see Abraham ibn Daud in 
























things known concerning this serv 







































SM. CS i. 78). In. 1045, under the Zirite Al- 


Mu'izz (1016-1062), all heterodox sects were severely 
persecuted, and the Jews, with the rest, suffered 


greatly. Five years Inter (1050) Kair- 

Decline wan was overrun and ravaged by 
in the hordes of Bedouins, under Hilal, from 
Eleventh Upper Egypt. The Jews were much 
Century. weakened by their depredations, and, 





in fact, the community, to a grent ex- 
tent, appears to have been dispersed, The steady 
increase in the Jewish population of the city of Tunis 
during the twelfth century was due largely to im- 
migration from Kairwan, 

"Phe fanatical Almohads, whom Al-Hasan, the Jast 
of the Zirites, summoned to his aid in 1207, appointed 
Abu Muhammed al-lafs governor over the province 
of Tunis. During the rule of the Мае dynasty, 
which began in 1286, the Jews of Kairwan enjoyed 
a short зе. When, however, during the r 
of Abu 'Abd-Allah. Muhammed al-Mustansir Bilah 
(1249-77), St. Louis of France undertook a crusade 
against Tunis (1270), the religious fanaticism of 
prince and people, already intense, was set aflame, 
and the Jews of Kairwan and Hamamat, the two 
holy cities, were required either to leave or to aban- 
don their faith; some preferred the latter course and 
nominally embraced Islam. To-day there are said 
to be Mohammedans in Kairwan who close their 

shopson Saturday, clean the thr 
Expulsion of their houses on Friday evenin 
or Re- observe other customs which appear 
cantation. to indicate a Jewish origin. From 
that time until the conquest of Tunis 
by France, Jews and Christians were forbidden 
to pass the night in either Kairwan or Hamamat; 
and only by securing a special permit from the 
governor could they enter them during the day. 
The old Jewish tombstones still in existence there, 
bear witness to the presence in Kairwan at one time 
of a flourishing Jewish community (Isracl Chasan, 
* [yye ha-Yam,” No, 71, p. 80, Leghorn, 1869). See 
FUNIS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Migdal Lananeeh pp, iv. et. segs 
tages, Маха! sur VHistoire des Israélites de Tunisie, 
{схе v, 236, 242, 289, 201 5 vi. 6,0 et seq.i 











































Islam, i. 10, 6 

* A rule, Introduetion, Presburg, 1814 ; id 

Hananeel, in Bilecure ha- Hn, xli. 12, 16; Steinschneider, 

in J. Q. RE xi. 608, 

в. M. 8c. 

KAISER, ALOIS: lIuzzan and composer; born 
Nov. 10, 1840, at Szobotist, Hungary, Le received his 
early education in the religious school of the Vienna 
congregation under Dr. Henry Zirndorf, and then 
studied at the Realschule and the ‘Teachers’ Sem- 
inary and Conservatory of Music, Vienna, From the 
age of ten he sang in the choir of Solomon Sulzer, and 
in 1859 became assistant cantor in Fünfhaus, one of 
the suburbs of the Austrian capital; from 1868 to 
1866 he was cantor at the Neusynagoge at Prague, 

Kaiser arrived in New York city in June, 1866, and 
in the following month was appointed cantor of the 
Oheb Shalom congregation in Baltimore, Md., which 
position he still (1904) occupies, Пе was for several 
years president of the Society of American Cantors. 
Since 1895 he has been honorary member of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, which (1892) 
entrusted him and William Sparger with the 
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compilation of the musical portion of a Union 
Hymnal, published in 1897. With Samuel Welsh, 
Moritz Goldstein, and J. L. Rice, Kaiser published 
the “Zimrat Yah” (1871-86, 4 vols.), containing 
music for Sabbaths and festivals. Of his other com- 
positions may he mentioned : * Confirmation Hymns " 
(1878); “Memorial Service for the Day of Atone- 
ment” (1879); “Cantata for Simhat Torah” (1890; 
with William Sparger; preface by Cyrus Adler); 
“Souvenir of the Jewish Women’s Congress at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition " (1893). 
nmraoanarny: A Phird of a Century in the Serv 
and the Ohch Shalom Congregation of Halt imoi 


land, Baltimore, 1899; American Jewish Year Boo 
1901, p. 67. 
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KALA‘I, BARUCH BEN SOLOMON: Rabbi 
of Sardokupis (Serai Keui?), Asia Minor; flourished 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Пе 
was the author of * Makor Baruk ” (Smyrna, 1659), 
responsa arranged in the order of the four Turim. 
This work was published by his son Solomon Kalaʻi, 
who added some response of Baruch's teacher Aaron 
Iason, some of his brother Mordecai Жаа“, and 
someof йв озуп, Inthe introduction Solomon Kala‘i 
declares that his father left a commentary on Ye- 
hamot, Ketubot, Baba Mezi‘a, and Shebu‘ot, and a 
number of sermons, 


BIBLIO ү: Fürst, Bibl. Jud, ii. 16: 
Boal, col, 574 ; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iil. 
ROB 








teinsehneider, Cat. 
M. Seu. 
KALA‘, MORDECAI B. SOLOMON: Turk- 
ish rabbi and author; lived in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. He was the pupil of R. Aaron 
lason, R. Aaron Sason, and К. Isaac Franco, and 
was the chief teacher of the Portugu yeshibah 
at Salonica. R. Daniel Bstrumsa and R. David Con- 
forte were among hisscholars. А his responsu and 
rmons prior to 1625 were destroyed in the great 
fire which devastated Salonica in that year, Kalaʻi 
is mentioned in the responsa of Solomon ha-Levi 
(Nos. 10 and 29; Salonica, 1052), at whose funeral 
he delivered a non. He is also mentioned in 
the responsa “Mekor Hayyim” of his brother к. 
Baruch Каа (pp. 16, 17, 34, 45), and in those of R, 
Joseph di Trani (No. 81) and of Judah Lerma, rabbi 
at Belgrade (“ Peletat Bet Yehudah,? No. 2). 
Bn 






























OGRAPHY : Аиша, She 
ore ha-Dorot, рр. 86, H- 
B oN, 


ha-Gedolim, i. 130; Conforte, 
50-52, Berlin, 1846. 
N. T. b. 

ЖАТА І, ВАМОЕІ, BEN JOSEPH: Karaite 
scholar of Chufut-Kale, Crimea; died Feb, 17, 1754. 
He was the author of a work entitled “ Me'il. She- 
muel,” a commentary on Aaron ben Joseph's." Ha- 
Mibhar.” Каја did not live to finish the work, and 
it was completed (Tuesday, Sept. 20, 1757) by Simhah 
Isaac b. Moses, who wrote the preface to it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Gesch. des Wardert, section va p, 241: 

Steinsehinelder, Febr, Bibl. xi. 13; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS, No 


к. M. Sen. 
KALA‘, SAMUEL BEN MOSES: Italian 
Talmudist; flourished in the first half of the six- 
teenth century at Veni He was a pupil of David 
Cohen of Corfu, His father-in-law was Benjamin 
ben Mattithiah, author of “Binyamin Zecb.” Ka- 
la‘i was the author of * Mishpete Shemuel," contain- 
VIL—27 





















s, and novellie (Venice, 1599- 








8, 1. Ber. 
KALAM. бес ARABIC Pirrrosoruv. 
KALAMAZOO. Sec MICIGAN. 


KALAZ(KHALLAS),JUDAH: Cabalist and 
moralist; lived in Algeria, probably at "lemcen, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The sur- 
name “Kalay” is derived from the Arabic “khallag” 

= “collector of taxes?) Kalay was descended 
from a Spanish family, members of which settled in 
Algeria after the expulsion from Spain. A grand- 
son of his, also named Judah, was rabbi at 'lemcen 
at the end of the sixteenth century, Kalag was the 
author of a valuable work on ethics entitled “Бе- 
for ha-Musar” (Constantinople, 1536-37). Пе fre- 
quently quotes the Zohar and other cabalistic 
works, which he held in great esteem, 

Dizionario, p. 89. 


ineider, Cat, Boal. 
nuer, in. Ле, I. J. V. 
20. 



















v. Calz; Zunz, 


idem, in 
Bloch, Гн 


к. I, Br. 
KALBA SABUA‘, Sco Bex Kana SABBUA.. 


KALIFA, MOSES BEN MALKA: Poet and 
controversialist; born at Safi, Morocco, toward the 
end of the seventeenth century. He belonged on his 
mother’s side to the Bedersi family of Provence. 
Left an orphan at an carly age with an income sufti- 
cient for his wants, Kalifa traveled through Morocco. 
Ile stayed some time at Fez and studied there under 
Judah ben ‘Attar and his succ ', Samuel Zarfati. 
On his return home he continued hisstudies with the 
rabbi Joseph Bueno of Mescuta, By his independ- 
ence of language and manner, Kalifa had the misfor- 
tune to displease the governor of Safi and was 
obliged to take refuge at Agadir, a fortr on the 
const. In 1728 the plague devastated this place, 
and Kalifa lost in one day his wife Deborah and his 
daughter Estrella, 

Kalifa was the author of two works still extant in 
manuscript: (1) “Kab we-Naki,” а commentary on 
the prayer-book, and poems, several of which are 
connected with theauthor's personal adventures; (2) 
“Rak we-Tob,” a treatise on religious controversy. 

GRAPHY: Айын, Shem ha lolim, ed. Benjacob, p. 
26: Isnac Bloch, in Re 1. J. xlv. 114-116, 

a. I. Br. 

KALILAH WA-DIMNAH (known also as 
Fables of Bidpai): Book of Indian fables which 
has been translated into most of the languages of 
the Old World, It appears to have been composed 
in India, about 300 c.r., asa Brahmin rival to the 
Buddhist fable-books, and includes variants of sev- 
eval of the jatakas, or Buddha birth-stories. It was 
translated into Pahlavi about 570, and thence trav- 
eled westward through Arabic sources. According 
to Abraham ibn Ezra, quoted by Steinsehneidor (* Z. 
D. M. Q.” xxiv. 397), it was translated directly from 
the Sanskrit into Arabic by the Jew (Joseph?) who 
is said to have brought the Indian numerals from 
India. Whether this be true or not, the passage 
from Arabie into the European languages was, in 
cach of the three chief channels, conducted by Jew- 
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isk scholars, The Greek version was done by 
Simeon Seth, a Jewish physician at the Byzantine 
court in the cleventh century (see, however, Stein- 
schneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 878. No. 148), and 
from this were derived the Slavonie and the Croat 
versions, The old Spanish versioi was probably 
translated about 1250 by the Jewish translators of 
Alfonso the Good; this led to a Tatin version, But 
the chief source of the European versions of Bidpai 
wasa Hebrew one made by a certain Rabbi Joel, of 
which a Latin rendering was made by John of 
Capua, a converted Jew, under the title * Directo- 
rium Vite Humane ”; from this were derived Spanish, 
German, Italian, Dutch, and English versions. In 
addition to this of Rabbi Joel's, another Hebrew 
version exists—by Rabbi Eleazar b. Jacob (1283); 
both these versions have been edited by Joseph 
Derenbourg (Paris, 1831), who issued also an edition 
of the “ Directorium Vite Humane” (#0, 1887). 

Tt has been claimed that nearly one-tenth of the 
most popular European folk-tales are derived from 
one or other of these translations of the “ Каар 
wa-Dimnah,” among them being the story of Patty 
and her milk-pail (^ La Perrette” in Lafontaine), from 
which is derived the proverb, “Do not count your 
chickens before they are hatched.” Мапу of the 
popular beast-tales and some of the elements of 
Reynard the Fox also occur in this Indian book of 


















tales. Much learning has been devoted to the in- 
vestigation of the distribution of these tales through- 


out European folk-literature, especially by Jewish 
Scholars: by T. Benfey, in the introduction to his 
translation of the “Pantchatantra,” a later Sanskrit 
edition of the * Kalilah wa-Dimnah”; by M. Lan- 
dau, in his * Quellen des Decamerone”; by Deren- 
bourg, in his editions of the Latin and Hebrew 
texts; and by Steinschneider, The Hebrew ver- 
sions are quoted by Zerahiah ha-Yewani, Kalony- 
mus (in the “Eben Bohan”), Abraham b. Solomon, 
Abraham Bibago, and Isaac ibn Zahula (who wrote 
his “Meshal ha-Kadmoni” to wean the Jewish pub- 
lic away from * Kalilah wa-Dimnah ”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Mehr, Uche: 


Jacobs, Fables of Bidpai, Introduction, pp. 
London, 1888. 
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KALIR, ELEAZAR (more correctly Eleazar 
be-Rabbi Kalir, or Kallir, or Killir ; later called 
also ha-Kaliri [pn] and less correctly the 
Kalir [wopn]) : One of the earliest and the most 
prolific of the payyetanim or liturgical poets. In 
the acrosties of his hymns he usually signs his fu- 


ther’s name bp, but three times he writes тор. 
Eleazar’s name, home (naD np), and time have 
been the subject of many discussions in modern 
Jewish literature, and some legends concerning his 
career have been handed down, ‘The author of the 
Arak? (s.n. Y». 8) derives the name " Kalir" from 
the Greek колра = “а small cake," and reports 
that the poet obtained his name from a саке, in- 
seribed with Biblical verses, which was given him to 
ent as a talisman for wisdom when he began to go to 
school, His scholarship having been attributed 
later to that talisman, he was called * Eleazar the 
Cake.” While such a custom is known to have ex- 
isted among the western Syrians and the Jews, the 
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explanation put forward by the “‘Aruk” is not ac- 
ceptable, since * Kalir” is not the name of the poet, 
but that of his father. Others see in the name that of 
the Italian city Cagliari, or the Latin name “Celer,” 
The city *5b np has been identified both with 
Cagliari (Civitas Portus), in Italy, and with the 
Babylonian Sippara, In addition to Italy and 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Palestine have been 
claimed by different scholars as Kalir's 
native land. His time has been set at 
different dates between the end of the 
seventh and the end of the tenth cen- 
tury of the common era. Older an- 
thorities consider him to have been a teacher of the 
Mishnah and identify him cither with Eleazar b. 
‘Arak or with Eleazar b, Simeon, Не has been con- 
founded with another poet by the name of Eleazar 
b. Jacob; anda book by the title of “Kebod 
Adonai” was ascribed to him by Botarel, 

Kalir’s hymns early became an object of study and 
of cabalistic exegesis, as his personality was a mys- 
tery. It was related that heavenly fire surrounded 
him when he wrote the “Kedushshah”; that he 
himself ascended to heaven and there learned from 
the angels the secret of writing alphabetical hymns; 
and that his teacher ҮАххАт, jealous of his supo- 
rior knowledge, placed in his shoe a scorpion, which 
was the cause of his death. Modern research points 
to the probability that he and his teacher were Pal- 
estinians; and since. Yannai is known to have been 
one of the halakic authorities of Anan, the founder 
of Karaism, and must therefore have lived а consid- 
erable time earlier than Anan, Kalir's time may be 
fixed with some probability as the second half of 
the seventh century. 

Kalir was the first to embellish the entire liturgy 
with a series of hymns whose essential element 
was the Haggadah, He drew his material from the 
Talmudim and Midrashim, some of which latter are 

now probably lost. His language, 

Sources however, is not that of his sources, 
and Style. but Biblical Hebrew, enriched with 

daring innovations, His predilection 
for rare words, allegorical expressions, and hag- 
gadic allusions makes his writings hard to under- 
stand, His linguistic peculiarities were followed by 
many a succeeding payyetan; and they influenced 
to some extent even carly prose, especially among the 
Karaites, With theawakening of linguistic studies 
among the Jews and with the growing acquaintance 
of the latter with Arabic, his linguistic peculinrities 
were severely criticized (e.g., by Abraham ibn Ezra 
on Eccl. v. 1); but the structure of his hymns re- 
mained a model which was followed for centuries 
after him and which received the name “Kairie” 
(хуор). While some of his hymns have been lost, 
more than 200 of them have been embodied in the 
Mahzorim, Ze, prayer-books for the cycle of the 
festivals. 

[The earliest, references to Kalir seem to be ina 
responsum of Natronai Gaon (c. 853; Weiss, * Dor," 
iv. 118), in the “Yezirah” commentary of Saadia 
(see Gräber, in “Ozar ha-Sifrut," i, v.) and in his 
“Agron” (Stade’s "Zeitschrift," 1882, p. 83), as 
well as in the writings of Al-Kirkisani (ITarkavy, in 
^]a-Maggid," 1879, No. 45, p. 359a). The early 
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“Hekalot Rabbati” of the Merkabah Riders were 
used by Кайр, traces of their mystic ideas and even of 
their language being found in his poetry (“ Monats 
schrift,” xxxvii, 71). The theory that he lived in 
Italy is based upon the fact that he wrote double 
* IKerobot? for the festivals (Berl » “Gesch, der 
Juden in Rom,” ii, 15; Einstein, in * Monatsschrift,” 
xxxvi. 029). 

A peculiar development of the Kalir legend is seen 
in the story that Saadia found in the tomb of Kali 
a recipe for making “Ikame‘ot” in the form of cakes 
(Goldziher, in * Berliner Festschrift,” p. 150). Ona 
piyyut found in. the Mahzor Vitry and ascribed by 
Brody (* Kontres ha-Piyyutim,? p. 67, Berlin, 1894) 
to Kalir, see Max Weisz in *Monatsschrift," xli. 
145. Solomon Delmedigo warns the student against 
the writings of Kalir because “he has cut up the 
Hebrew language in an arbitrary way" (Geiger, 
“Melo Chofnajim,” p. 15). ‘Translations of some of 
Kalir’s hymns into German will bo found in Zunz, 
“S, P.” pp. Het al. (Berliner, “Synagogal-Poesicen,” 
p. 24; De Lagarde, “Mittheilungen,” ii. 188), in 
Sachs’s edition of the prayer-book, and in Karpeles" 
* Zionsharfe," pp. 10-17; some have been rendered 
into English by Nina Davis in “J. Q. R.” ix. 29, and 
by Mrs. Lucas a “Songs of Zion,” p. 60.—c.] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY І Derenbourg, in И, E. J. xi B; P. F. 

Frankl, Mot einer Kalir'schen. Ke reprint from 

Jubelschrift, Berlin, 1881; A. Нагкауу, Leben und 
erke Saadia, Gaows, i. 109, Berlin, 18015" Isractitisehe 
ginachi 1. 83, ii, 820; Landshuth, нне ha 
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KALISCH, BERTHA: Austrian actress; born 
at Lemberg; made her début in 1898 at the Scarbeck 
Theater, Lemberg, in а minor rôle in “Mignon” 
(given in Polish), her success winning her an engage- 
ment shortly after at the Jewish theater there. She 
next appeared in Budapest and Bucharest, at the 
latter place attracting the attention of Wachman, 
the director of the Imperial Theater, who engaged 
her for Rumanian plays. In 1895 she went to New 
York city to act in Yiddish pla 
Theater, Her greatest 
Jacob Gordin’s plays. 

s. X. Ms. 

KALISCH, DAVID: German playwright and 
humorist; born at Breslau Feb, 28, 1820; died at 
Berlin Aug. 21, 1872. His infancy and carly child- 
hood were spent in a home of comfort and culture; 
but when he was only seven years old his father 
died, leaving the family without any means of sup- 
port, and Kalisch was compelled to add to the fam- 
ily resourees by entering the employment of a dealer 
in small wares, who later on entrusted him^with the 
management of a branch establishment in Ratibor. 
In 1843 he returned to Breslau, and in Oct., 1844, 
went to Paris, where he gradually became on terms 
of intimacy with a group of poetsand socialists that 
included Heine, Herwegh, Karl Grün, Proudhon, 
Karl Marx, and Albert Wolf, He made at Leipsic 
his first attempts as a farce writer with his “Die 
Proletaricr” and * Auf der Kisenbahn.” 

Kalisch was still bound to a mercantile career, 
however, as neither literature nor the stage had yet 
made a place for him; and во in 1846 he found his 
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way to Berlin and took another position as salesman. 

He found time to continue his literary eff hy 
writing a number of the peculiar verses which, 
under the name of “Couplets,” were first employed 
by him, and which he afterward utilized with great 
success in his stage pieces, He also tried his hand 
at adaptation from the French, the little farce “ Ein 
Billet von Jenny Lind? being produced at the sum 

mer theater at Schónberg, near Berlin; the princ pal 
result of this was that it secured for him an invi- 
tation to write for the Koónigsstüdter Theater, where 
his “ Herr Karoline” was produced, and later (Dec. 
28, 1847) his “Einmal Tunderttausend Thaler,” 
which at once achieved a veritable triumph. There 
followed in quick succession “Berlin bei Nacht,” 
“Junger Zunder, Alter Plunder,” * Aurora im Oel," 
k Мапе hhausen,” * Peschke,” “Ein Gebildeter Haus- 
knecht,” “Der Aktienbudiker,” “Berlin, Wie es 
Weint und Lacht,” * Einer von Unsere Leut,” “ Ber- 
lin Wird Weltstadt," * Die Berliner in Wien,” * Der 
Goldonkel," and * Musikalische Unterhaltung." 

Very soon he practically dominated the German 
farce stageof his time. At the old Wallner Theater 
in Berlinand in the great comedy houses throughout 
Germany there were years when none but his pieces 
were produced, some of them having runs of hun- 
dreds of performances. Nor was it in Germany 
alone that his plays became famous, for by adapta- 
tion and translation they were produced throughout. 
the world. A collection of his celebrated “ Coup- 
lets” was produced under the title * Berliner Leier- 
kasten” (8 vols., Berlin, 1857; 5th ed., 1862; new 
5 1863 and 1866), while a number of his farces. 
were issued as “Berliner Volksbühne " (4 vols., £^. 
1864) and * Lustige Werke” (3 parts, 2b. 1870). 

Just as Kalisch was entering upon the successful 
phase of his dramatic career he made another fortu- 
nate bid for fame by establishing (1848) the. cele- 
brated humorous sheet, * Kladderadatsch," the pub- 
lication of which was suggested during his work on 
the little paper issued by and for the members of the 
“Rütli,” a club composed of humoris The well- 
known *Müller und Schulze” couple, which have 
become proverbial among Germans throughout the 
world, and “Karlchen Miessnick ” are among the 
best of his contributions to the “ Kladderadatsch.” 
Inits early history he had many strange experiences 
as its editor, Пе was prosecuted; the paper was 
prohibited ; several times he had to fly to Leipsic, 
Dessau, or Neustadt, and yet it survived, Later 
he shared the editorial work with Ernest Dohm. 
In 1852 he embraced Christianity in order that he 
might marry a lady of that faith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : David Ка 
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KALISCH, ISIDOR: American rabbi and au- 
thor; born Nov. 15, 1816, at Krotoschin; died May 
11, 1886, at Newark, N. studied theology, phi- 
losophy, and philology at tho universities of Berlin, 
Breslau, and Prague, In consequence of giving 
public expression to his too liberal views, in poems 
and articles, he was compelled to leave Germany, 
and after staying for a short time in London he 
went to the United States (New York, 1849). 
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Kalisch occupied rabbinates at Cleveland, Ohio(Tife- 
reth Israel); Cincinnati, Ohio (Ahabath Achim); 
Milwaukee, Wis. (B'ne Jeshurun); Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Leavenworth, Kansas; Detroit, Mich. (Beth 
BH); Newark, N. J. (B'nai Abraham); and Nash- 
ville, Tenn, (Ohavai Shalom). He lectured fre- 
quently, especially after 1875, when he had retired 
from the ministry, He wrote a number of 
discours and disquisitions, 
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of 7 Exegetical Lectures on (he Bible" 
ceinnati “Israelite” (1854-55), " Contributions to 
Philosophical Literatur The London “Jewish 
Chronicle,” the “Jüdisches — Literatur-Blatt? of 
Magdeburg, the Vienna monthly * Beth Talmud,” 
and other periodicals, published articles from his 
pen.  Kalisch's first work, “ Wegweiser für Ratio- 
nelle Forschung in den Biblisehen Schriften” 
(Cleveland, Ohio, 1853), was translated into English 
by M. Mayer under the title “A Guide for Rational 
Enquiries into the Biblical Writings? (Cincinnati, 
1857); “Die Töne des Morgenlandes,” a collection 
of his German poems, appeared at Detroit in 1865; 
in {868 he produced an English. translation of L, 
sing's “Nathan der W in (877 an Ey 
translation of the “Sefer 
notes, glossary, and a“ Sketch of the Talmud” ; in 1881 
he translated into. English 8. Munk's * Philosophie 
et Eerivains Philosophes des Juifs." His last 
work was a translation into English of " Ha-'Pap- 
puah,” a treatise on the immortality of the soul, 
supposed to be by Aristotle, He translated from 
the Hebrew “The Book of Antiochus? also, and a 
“Discourse on the Advantages of the Mosaic Law ” 
(delivered in 1267 before King Jacob at Saragossa). 
Kalisch was one of the leading spirits of the rabbin- 
ical conference held at Cleveland in 1$ uid one of 
the editors of the * Minhag America” prayer-book. 


WintroGRAPUY: Гы Memoriam Rev, Dr. Isidor Kalisch, 
Newa Nod. D886: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 208. 
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KALISCH, LUDWIG: German novelist; born 
Sept. 7, 1814, at Lissu; died March 8, 1882, at Paris, 
When only twelve years of age he left his home and 
became successively pedler, merchant, and teacher, 
Ife saved enough money to carry him through ma- 
triculation and the study of medicine and, later, lan- 
guages and literature Heidelberg and Munich, 
Settling in Mayence in 1848, he became editor of the 
» Narrhalla " (1843-46). A participant in the revo- 
lution of 1848-49, he was forced to leave G У 
He went to Paris, in 1850 to London, and from 1851 
onward lived in Paris. 

Kalisch's forte was the humorous ballad. Many 
of his writings appeared in the feuilletons of the 
newspapers and in magazines. Of those pub- 
lished separately may be mentioned: * Das Buch der 
Narrheit,” Mayence, 1845: “Schlagschatten,” dh. 
1845; “ Poctische Erzithlungen,” #0, 1845; “Shrap- 
nels,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1849; “Paris und 
London,” ib. 1851; “ Heitere Stunden.” Berlin, 1872 ; 
“Bilder aus Meir Knabenzeit,"  Leipsic, 1872; 
* Gebunden und Ungebunden,” Munich, 1876; * Pa- 
riser Leben," Mayence, 1881, 2d ed. 1882. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations-Lerileon. 
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KALISCH, MARCUS M.: Hebraist and Bible 
commentator; born at Preptow, Pomerania, May 16, 
1828; died in Derbyshire, England, Aug, 24, 188 
He was edueated at Berlin University, where hestud- 
ied classics, philology, and the Semitic lingua 
and at the Rabbinical College of Berlin, In 1848 he 
obtained d s аг Berlin and at Halle, and in the 
same year took. part in the European struggle for 
freedom that resulted in the émeute of 1848. Going 
fo England, Kaliseh contributed to the periodicals 
of Great Britain and the Continent, and delivered 
lectures on secular and archeological topics before 
various learned bodies. Пе then obtained a perma- 
nent appointment as secretary to Chief Rabbi N, M. 
Adler, ‘This position he held from 1848 to 1853, and 
was then engaged as tutor and literary adviser to 
the Rothschild family. In this capacity he found 
isure to produce a considerable amount of erudite 











































Kalisch’s special object was to write a full and 
critical commentary on the Old ‘Testament, and at 
s task he labored with indefatigable energy. In 
1855 he published the first volume, entitled “An 
Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Tes- 
tament, with a New ‘Transhition—Exodus”; the 
second, “Genesis,” appeared in 1858; the third, 
"Leviticus," part i, and part. ii., in 1867 апа 1872 
respectively. These contain a résumé of all that Jew- 
ish and Christian learning had accumulated on the 
subjects up to the dates of publication. In his * Le- 
cus” Kalisch anticipated Wellhausen to a large 
extent, The interval between the issue of * Gen- 
esis” and that of * Le us? was occupied with 
the preparation of a “Hebrew Grammar” in two 
























parts, the second dealing with the more dificult 
forms and rules. In 1877 Kalisch issued the first 





part of “Bible Studies," comprising annotations 
on “The Prophecies of Balaam.” ‘The second part, 
on “The Book of Jonah,” preceded by a treatise on 
“The Hebrew and the Stranger,” was issued in 
the following year. In 1880 appeared his com- 
wehensive work entitled * Path and Gonl: А. Dis- 
cussion on the Elements of Civilization and the 
Conditions of Happiness,” consisting of an at- 
tempt to bring together representative utterances 
of adherents of all the chief religions of the 
world. 

Kalisch wasa writer of exceptional erudition, with- 
out, howev possessing an equal power of using 
his resources for literary purposes, llis views on 
Biblical and Jewish subjects generally were of an 
advanced type. He was prevented from completing 
his projected comprehensive commentary оп the 
ent Pentateuch by the ill health which attended 
his last years. 
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KALISCH, MOSES BEN BENJAMIN 
WOLF MESERITZ: Polish physician of the sev 
enteenth century. Пе was the author of: * Yeru- 
shat Mosheh” (2 vols., Frankfort-on-the-Main and 
Wilmersdorf, 1677), a medical work in Judwo- 
German describing remedies for various diseases; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Atheneu. 
Je World, Aug. 28, 188) T 
1885; Jew. Herald (Melbourne), Ое 
nent Israclites, pp. 170-17 
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and * Yarum Mosheh” (Amsterdam, 1679, and fre- 
quently reprinted). 


WInioGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl. col. 1539; Benja- 
cob, Ozar ha-Scferi 
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KALISCH, PAUL: German singer; born at Ber- 
lin Nov. 6, 1855; son of David KAniscu, founder of 
the“ Kladderadatseh," — Kaliscin was destined for an 
architect’s career, but ata gathering at the home of 
his brother-in-law Paul Lindau, where Kalisch sang 
a few selections from бепар“ and Wagner, his 
voice impressed Pollini and A ‘elina Patti that 
they urged him to go on the st: Shortly after: 
ward Kalisch went to Haly to st. ty under Leoni 
and Lamperti, and he made his dibut at Varese 
in 1880 as Hdgardo in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
After most successful tour through Italy and Spain 
he sang in 1888 at the royal operas at Munich, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna, and at the Stadttheaters of Ham- 
burg, Leipsic, and Cologne. 

He stayed a short. time in Germany, and then to- 
gether with Lily Lehmann, whori he later married, 
went to London, where he sang in “Tristan and 
Isolde” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, From England 
Kalisch went to the United States, where he spent 
six winter seasons: four seasons at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, while for two seasons he 
toured the country together with Anton Seidl, 
singing in many of Wagner's operas. Upon his 
turn to Europe he again toured Germany, andatso 
sang at Vienna, Budapest, Paris, and London; but 
he achieved his greatest success at the Wiesbadener 
Festspiele, where he sang before the royal family. 
He was made “Kammersiinger” by Duke Ernst of 
Saxe-Coburg,  Kalisch's most. successful rôles are 
The Prophet, сагир, Othello, Siegmund, Siegfried, 
Tannhäuser, and Tristan, Kalisch again appeared 
in "Tristan" at Paris and Cologne in 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Bioy. Ler. 

к. а. D. 

KALISCHER, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN 
ARYEH: Polish rabbi of the seventeenth century ; 
died in 1708. at an advanced age. The name 
* Kalischer? indicates either that he was born in 
Kalisch, Poland, or that he acted as rabbi there, 
He was the author of; “Sha‘tare Ziyyon” (Prague, 
1657), being the first and only published part of his 
ethical work entitled “Sha‘are Hokmah”; *Sha'are 
Shamayim” (ib. 1675), miscellaneous sermons and 
novelhe, Kalischer included in the Jatter work 
novellie of his father and grandfather, and of his 
uncle Samuel Крк 
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KALISCHER, JUDAH LÓB BEN MOSES: 
German Talmudist; died April (8, 1822, at Lissa, 
where he was dayyan, — Kalischer was the head of 
the yeshibah of Lissa for more than fifty years, dur- 
ing which time he had a great number of pupils. 
He wrote “Ha-Yad ha-Eazalah" (Breslau, 1820), 
novellie on the Jaws of IHazakah, 

BrnttocnAPny: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, р. 419; Stelnselinet- 

der, Cal, Bodl. col, 1334, 

SON. M. Sen. 
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KALISCHER, SOLOMON : German composer, 
pianist, and physicist; born Oct. 8, 1845, at ‘Thorn, 
West Prussia, Hestudied at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Breslau and the universities of Breslau 
and Berlin (Ph. D. 1868, his dissertation being “De 
Aristotelis Rhetoricis et Ethicis Nicomachivis et in 
Quo et Cur Inter 8e quum Congruant. tum Diffe- 
rant,” awarded a prize by the philosophical faculty 
of the University of Berlin), After acting as tutor 
Tor a year at Amsterdam he returned to Berlin to 
study ph and chemistry. In 1876 he estab- 
lished himself as privat-docent at the Bauakademie 
of Berlin, subsequently connecting himself in the 
sume capacity with the Technische Hochschule at 
Charlottenburg, at which institution he was ap- 
pointed lecturer(1894)and professor (1896) of phy 
He has edited Goethe's scientific works, with notes 
and introduction (ed. G. Hempel, vols. xxxiii- 
xxxvi., 1877-79); translated Faraday’s “ Ex perimen- 
tal Res es in Electricity ” into German (8 vols. 
1889-91); and has published many essays on physics, 
chemistry, and electricity in scientific periodicals. 
He wrote also “Teleologie und Darwinismus (1878) ; 
“Die Farbenblindheit? (1879), ete. ; and contributed 
the chapter on “Goethe als Naturforscher” to Biel- 
schowsky’s "Goethe-Dibliographie" (ii. 412-460, 
Munich, 1904). 8. 


















































KALISCHER, ZEBI HIRSCH: German rabbi 
ünd colonizer; born March 24, 1795, at Lissa, Posen; 
died Oct, 16, 1874, at Thorn, on the Vistula, De 
tined for the rabbinate, he received his ‘Talmudic 
education. from Jacob of 
Lissa and Akiba Eger of 
Posen. After his mar- 
riage he left Lissa and 
settled in Thorn, where 
he spent the rest of his 
life. Here he took an act- 
ive interest in the affairs 
of the Jewish community, 


and for more than forty 
years held the ofice of 


* Rabbinatsverweser” (act- 
ing rabbi). Disinterested- 
ness was a prominent 
feature of his character; 
he refused to accept any 
remuneration for liis serv- 
ices, his wife, by means of a small business, pro- 
viding their meager subsistence. 

In his youth he wrote ^ Eben Bohan,” commen- 
tary on several juridical themes of the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat (Krotoschin, 1842), and 
“Sefer Moznayim la-Mishpat,” commentary, in thr 
parts, on the whole Loshen Mishpat (parts i, and i 
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Krotoschin and Königsberg, 1855; part iii, still in 
manuseript) По also wrote: glosses on Shulhan 


‘Aruk, Yoreh Регар, published in the new Wilna 
edition of that work; “Sefer ha-Berit,” commentary 
on the Pentateuch; “Sefer Yezi’at Mizrayim," com- 
mentary on the Pesah Haggadah; *LHiddushim ” on 
several Talmudical treatises; ete. Не also contrib- 
uted largely to Hebrew magazines, as. “ Ha-Mug- 
gid,” “Ziyyon,” * Ha-'Ibri," and * Ha-Lebanon.? 
Inclined to philosophical speculation, Kaliseher 


Kalischer 
Kalir 





studied the systems of medieval and modern Jewish 
and Christian philosophers, one result. being his 
“Sefer munah Yesharah,” an inquiry into Jewish 
philosophy and dogma (3 vols, Krotoschin, 1843, 
1871): an appendix to vol. i, contains a commentary 
(incomplete) on Job and Ecclesiastes, — In the midst 
of his many activities, howev his thoughts cen- 

tered on one idea—the colonization of 


















Palestine Palestine, in order thereby to provide 
Coloniza- a home for the homeless Eastern Jews 
tion. and transform the many Jewish beg- 


gars in the Holy Land into a useful 
agricultural population. Пе proposed to collect 
money for this purpose from Jews in all countries; 
to buy and cultivate land in Palestine; to found an 
agricultural school, either in Palestine itself. or in 
France; and to form a Jewish military guard for 
the security of the coloni He thought the tine 
especially favorable for the carrying out, of this idea, 
as the sympathy of men like Crémieus, Montefiore, 
Rothschild, and Albert Cohn rendered the Jews 
politically influential. ‘To these and similar Zionist 
ideals he gave ex pre Derishat. Ziy yon” 
(Lyek, 1862), containing three theses: (1) the salva- 
tion of the Jews, promised by the Prophets, can 
come about only in a natural way—by self-help; 
(3) colonization in Palestine; (3) admissibility of 
the observance of sacrifices in Palestine at the pres- 
ent day. The appendix contains an invitation. to 
the reader to become а member of the colonization 
socicties of Palestine, 

This hook made a very great impression, espe- 
cially in the East, [twas translated into German 
by Poper (Thorn, £865), and a second. Hebrew edi- 
tion was issued by N. Friedland (40, 1866). Ka- 
lischer himself traveled with indefatigable zeal to dif- 
ferent German ci for the purpose of establishing 
colonization socictic И was his influence that. 
caused Hayyim Lurie, in. Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1861, to form the first society of this kind, and this 
was followed by others. Owing to Kalischer's agi- 
tation, the Alliance Israélite Universelle. founded 
the Palestinian colony Mikweh Yisrael (see. AGRI- 
CULTURAL. COLONIES), the rabbinate of which was 
offered to him, but he was too old to accept. it. 
Although all se endeavors were not attended 
with immediate sucet Kalischer never lost hope, 
By exerting a strong influence upon his contempo- 
s Heinrich 
Grütz, Moses Hess (see “Rom und Jerusalem,” pp. 
115 ef sen.), und others, he is considered to have been 
one of the most. important of those who prepared 
the way for the foundation of modern Zionism. 




































































Binriocnapiny: Ally. Zeit. des Jud, 1 
Volleskatenders pp. ПАЗ et sequ Lelps 
Shem. pp. Bla 6f seq. Warsaw, 1802. 
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KALISKER, ABRAHAM BEN ALEXAN- 
DER HA-KOHEN : Rabbi of Kaliska, Prussia, in 
the eighteenth. century. Kalisker studied. succes 
sively under Elijah Wima and Bär of Meseritz, 
becoming a fervent leader of the Hasidic party, 
After tho death of Bär of Meseritz, Kalisker settled 
with a senior fellow pupil, Menahem Mendel of 
Vitebsk, at Horodok, and in 1777 accompanied him 
to Palestine as his assistant in the leadership of the 
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Hasidim; he was very active in the propagation of 

lism, ‘They settled first at Safed; obliged to 
that town, they settled, about 1788, at Tibe- 
After the death of Menahem Mendel (1788) 
седеа him as leader of the Hasidim in 
He maintained at that time an active 
correspondence with his former fellow pupil Sheneor 
Zalman of Ladier; and when, a little later, Kalisker 
was suspected by the Hasidim of Volhynia and Po- 
dolsk of having used improperly the funds en- 
trusted to him for distribution among the poor, She- 
neor Zalman defended him vigorously, 

Kalisker wrote mystical novell to the Penta- 
teuch, which form thesecond part of the * Hesed le- 
Abraham” (Lemberg, 1 . Some of his letters are 
to be found at the end of the “Peri ha-Arez ” (Ko- 
pys, 18314) and in the “Iggeret ha-Kodesh” (War- 
saw, 1850), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 






























9: Horodetzki, in 





Ha-Shiloah, viii, 487 cl seq Walden, Shem lia-Gedolimn he- 
Hadash, i. 13. 
SON M. Srp. 


KALISZ (German, Kalisch): City in the gov- 
ernment of the same name in Russian Poland; situ- 
ated on the River Prosna, near the Prussian fron- 
tier, Its Jewish community is one of the oldest in 
Poland. In 1264 Boleslaw the Pious granted. the 
Jews of Kalisz charters of privileges which were 
used as models for similar charters by Casimir the 
Great in 1834 and by Duke Withold in 1388. 

During the fourteenth century the Jews of Kal 
like those of other ci 

















sities near the German frontier, 
suffered greatly from the attacks of mobs which ac- 
cused the Jewsof having poisoned the wells in times 
of epidemi and Casimir the Great handed to the 
Jew Falk of Kalisz the charter of privileges seeur- 
ing to him and his coreligionists protection from 
these false accusations (July 15, 0364). 

The Jews of Kalisz are mentioned. in an edict of 
ismund August, dated Sept. 16, 1549, im- 
а head-tax of one Polish florin on the Jews 
several communities (* Metrika Koronnaya,” No. 
57, fol. 214, ү). In 1666 the troops of the Ро! 
general Силихікект killed 600 members of the Kalisz 
community. 

The earliest mention of Kalisz in Hebrew liter 
ture is probably that made by Solomon Segal, day 
yan at Kalisz in the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in Menahem b. Solomon's “Sekel Tob,” section 
7 Wayikra ? (Dyhernfurth, 0735) Sirkes in his 
responsa “ Bet Hadash ? (ed. Cracow, 1617, No. 43) 
refers to an accusation against the Jewsof Kalisz of 
stenling a small image of “the Redeemer” (7 ha- 
Go'el?), A Jewish hospital was founded at Kalisz 
in 1863 by Louis Mamrath; and a new synagogue 
was built in 1879, 

An anti-Jewish riot broke out in the city June 23, 
1878, due to the erection of an *'erub? ру the 
ultra-Orthodox rabbi Mayyim Wachs, which dis- 
sed the Christian inhabitants, A. mob from the 
"boring villages demolished the synagogue, the 
idence of the rabbi, and part of the Jewish hos- 
pital; three Jewish children. were killed, several 
Jews were wounded, and Jewish property to. the 
amount of about. 200,000 rubles was stolen or des- 
troyed. The riot was suppressed hy the military 
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the same evening, ‘The city was placed under mar- 
tial law, and was condemned to pay damages to the 
amount of 80,000 rubles, while the surrounding 
villages had to pay 40,000 rubles, Rabbi [ayyim 
was forced by the Jewish community to resign. 

"rhe best-known rabbis of Kalisz have been: Solomon Se- 
gal (3th сепи); Judah Nissan (Ith сем.) author of ** Bet 
Yehuda”; Jehiel Michael b. Aryeh (second half of 17th 
cout), autlioro£ " Shit октан ” (Prague, 1657), 0n rel 
ethies, and of “ Sha'üre Shamayim,” a collection of sermons, in 
two parts (part i, iD. 16 Moses b. Benjamin Wolf 
Rofe, author of  Yerushnt Mosheh ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1677), and of “ Yarim Mosheh ™ (Amsterdam, 1679); both books 
contain medical preseriptions and “segulot ” written in Judwo- 
German (Benjacob, ** Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. ); Abraham 
Abele Gumbiner; Eleazar Lazar (second half of sth 
сеш); Abraham Abele (end of Isth. cent, and beginning 
of 1th); Elijah Ragoler (horn at Neustadt-Sugind 17945 
Decame rabbi at Kalisz 1410; died there 1809); Zebi Hirsch 
Chajes (died at Lemberg Oct. 12, 18 Meir b. Isaac 
Auerbach (born at Dobia, near Kalisz, Feb. 10, 18 held 
the rabbinate of Kalisz from 1855 to 1860, when he went to Pal- 
estine; died at Jerusalem May 8, 1878); Hayyim Eleazar 
Wax (died at Kuznitza, near Kalisz, June 30, 1889); Samson 
Ornstein (born 1822; rabbi of Kalisz from 1886 until his 
death, Dec. 1, 1903). 

Other prominent Jews of Kalisz were Jacob 
Prague, Lazarus Gutman, Wolf Lewi, Tobias Kop- 
pel, Elias Koppel, Meir Sachs, Matthias Mann, Jo- 
seph D. Seizner, David Stein, Ezekiel Steinman, and 
Wolf Frinken, the philanthropist. 

In 1897 the Jewish inhabitants in the city num- 
Dered 8,020 in a total population of 21,680; in the 
government, 70,907 in a total population of 846,719. 
The community possesses the usual charitable or- 
ganizations, which are in a prosperous condition, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ейел, vol. d 8.0, SE 

list of rabbis has been gathered from IL. 


mim, Warsaw, 1809, and Benjacob, Ога hd 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1878, pp. 48, 
J. D. E.—J. G. 1. 
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KALKAR, CHRISTIAN ANDREAS HER- 
MAN: Danish convert to Protestantism; born Nov. 
97, 1802, at Stockholm; died at Gladsaxe, near Co- 
penhagen, Feb, 8, 1886. He received his early educa- 
tion from his father, a rabbi, and at the schools of 

fopenhagen, where in 1818 he became a student. of 
law. Tn 1828 he became a Protestant. and studied 
theology, passing his examination in 1826. 1n 1883 
he received the degree of Ph.D, From 1827 to 1841 
he was teacher at Odensee; in 1819 he visited Spain; 
and from 1844 was a minister at Gladsaxe and 
Herloi. 

Among Kalkar’s many works may be mentioned: 
“Evangelische Missionsgesch.” 1857; “Gesch. der 
Rémisch-Katholischen Mission,” 1862 (German 
transl., Erlangen, 1867); “Die Mission Unter den 
Juden,” 1868 (German transl, Hamburg, 1869); 
* Gesch, der Christlichen Mission Unter den Heiden,” 
1879 (German. transl., Gütersloh, 1879); ^ Israel og 
Kirken," Copenhagen, 1881. 

From 1871 to 1880 Kalkar was editor of the 
“Theologisk Tidskrift.” 

BiBLOGRAPHY: De le Hol, Juden-Mission, ti. BU ct scq. 
Meyers IKonversations- е йон. 
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KALLAH: Name of a teachers’ convention 
which was held in Babylonian academics, after the 
beginning of the amoraic period, in the two months 
Adar and Blut. ‘The original meaning of the word 
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is not known, It is always written with п (bD), as 
the Hebrew word for*bride?; but the manner in 
which this meaning has been connected with a con- 
vention of teachers (Levy, " Neuhebr, Wörterbuch,” 
ii. 821) has not been satisfactorily explained. Per- 
haps the word is merely another form of the Ara- 
maic 45] = “totality,” although this word never 
occurs in traditionary literature as a designation for 
a collection or assembly of people. It may be con- 
nected also with the Aramaic х; Ъз = “garland,” 
the assembly of teachers being thought of us 
land adorning the academy (comp. “Jazi h Y 

and “Kerem” as designations of the circle which 
the Sanhedrin formed), In Latin, also, “corona” 
means “circle,” “assembly.” Kohut (“Атаси Com- 
pletum,” iv. 428a) has a similar ex planation, although 
headdsan incorrect comparison with a Persian word. 

The importance of the Kallah (referred to under 
another name) is extolled in the Midrash Tanhuma 
(Noah, $ 8): “God has appointed the twoacademics 
[“yeshibot”] for the good of Isracl. In them day 
and night are devoted to the study of the Torah; 
and thither come the scholars from all places twice 
a year, in Adar and Elul, and associate with one 
another in discussions on the Torah.” ‘The greater 
the attendance at the convention, the greater was the 
renown of the academy, Hence Abaye says (Ber. 
6b): “The most important part of the Kallah isa 
crowd." ‘The unpleasant side of this crowd is char- 
acterized by Abaye's colleague Raba as follows (i5. 
Ga): “The crowd at the Kallah is caused by the 
mazzikim” (the unseen tormenting spirits which 
hoveraround people). "There was a saying in Baby- 
lonia that whoever dreamed of going into a forest 
would become president of the Kallah (the Kallah 
being likened to a forest). 

That treatise of the Mishnah which formed the 
subject of explanation and discussion at each sepa- 
rate Kallah was called “the treatise of the Kallah” 
according to "ачан, 10b (see R. Thimancel in Kohut, 
Le, iv, 927b). The sentence in question is а tan- 
naitie maxim, the latter part of which is: “ 
among the schokus is to be counted he who is 
to answer every question concerning every hatakah 
which he has studied"; to this the words bray 
nbo papa ("even that referring to the tr itise of 
the Kallali?) are added on account of Babylonian 
conditions. In Palestine there was no Каар. It is 
true that A. Schwarz (“Jahrbuch für Jüdische 
Gesch, und Litteratur,” 1899, ii. 102) claims that this 


































































' can not be asserted with certainty: but the sources 


show that the Kallah was purely a Babylonian in- 
stitution, As a matter of fact it resulted from the 
circumstance that the Babylonian Jews were scat- 
tered over an unusually extensive territory, and 
felt the need of coming together at stated times to 
study in common, See ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA; 
GAON. 
в. Ww. В. 


KALLIR, ELEAZAR B. ELEAZAR: Hun- 
garian rabbi and author; died at Kolin, Bohemia, in 
1805; grandson of Meir Eisenstadt, author of * Panim 
Me'irot.” Kalir, who was rabbi of Rechnitz and 
of Kolin, wrote: (D) “Or Madash,” in three parts: 
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(4) commentary on the Pentateuch 
a рам of his grandfath work “Кошо Or” 
(Fürth, 1766); (^) novelke on Pesahim; and (e) 
novelæ on Kiddushin (Frankfort. - on - the - Oder 
and Vienna, 1766-99); (2) * Law wot Ya'ir [dash ” 

(Prague, 1792), sermons; (3) *"Lleker Halakah,” 

part i, (Vienna, 1888), responsa. 

BinttoGnAPHY: Fuenn, Were: 
medi Dawid, Supplement, p. 
Brit. Mus. p. 417. 

SON 











rael, p. M2: Gans, Ze- 
^edner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
N.Y). LL 

KALMAN VERMEISA (OF WORMS): Ро- 
lish rabbi; died in Lemberg on April 28, 1560; the 
first known rabbi of that community and one of 
the earliest. great rabbis of Poland, ‘Though prob- 
t native of Worms, as his surname suggests, he 
abbi and head of a yeshibah in Lemberg for 
-two years, and is mentioned in responsa and 
by his contemporaries as one of the foremost Tal- 
mudical authorities of his time. R. Joseph bha- 
Kohen of Cracow, author of *She’erit Yosef,” states 
in that work that he submitted a question to him 
and was sustained in his opinion (Responsum No. 
1, where R, Eliezer b. Manoah, hisson-in-law, is also 
cited), One responsum by R. Kalman (dated 1558) 
and another by R. Eliezer (Nos. 15 and 16 in the 
responsa of К, Moses Iss ks) contain all that has 
been preserved of their writings. 























BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitzer, Kelilat. Yofi, pp. 78-76, Cracow, 

J888; Buber, Anse "m, pp. 200-201, Cracow, 1895; Suehas- 
azzebet Kodesh, ii., No. Ба, Lemberg, 1863-69, 
P. Wi. 
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KALMANKES. See Jaren. 

KALOMITI, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES: 
Turkish scholar of the fifteenth century, To him 
is attributed the rationalistic commentary on Job 
found in manuscript in the Bodleian Library (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 9248). In 
this commentary (fol, 57) the author quotes the 
“Sefer ha-Middot,” n work of his on the “ Ethics” 
of Aristotle. Kalomiti's claim to its authorship is, 
however, questioned by Steinschneider, who sup- 
poses that. the commentary on Job was only copied 




















The surname “ Kalomiti," which is the equivalent 
of the Hebrew py SN. was borne by several prom- 
inent ‘Turkish Jews, A certain David py) 9N and 
one Samuel DY) ss are highly praised by Ephraim 
ben Gershon ha-Rofe in his sermons, 


BinitoGnaruy: Steinsehneider, in Hebr, Bibl. xvii, 111, 135: 
xix. 30 ; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 219, note 807b. LB 
. Reo” 


KALONYMUS: A prominent family (originally 
from Luces, Haly), which, after the settlement: at 
Mayence and Speyer of several of its members, took 
during many generations a leading part in the de- 
velopment of Jewish learning in Germany. ‘The 
name ought really to be spelled. “ Kalonymos,” as 
Kalonymus b. Kalonymus and. Immanuel of Rome 
both rime it with words ending in *-inos? (see Zunz 
iger's "Zeitschrift," iv. 199). The origin of the 
» Which occurs in. Greece, Italy, and Provence, 
is uncertain, Wolf thought it a translation of the 
Hebrew *Shem-'l'ob" (Zunz, “G. 8.” ii, 88): Zunz, 
that it represented the Latin “Cleonymus ” (Geigers 
"Zeitschrift" ii 310) See also Steinschneider, 
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Traces of the family in Italy 
may be found as early as the second half of the 
eighth century, As to the date of the settlement ef its 
members in Germany, the opinions of modern schol- 
ars are divided, owing to the conflicting statements 
of the Jewish sources (Eleazar of Worms, * Mazref 
la-Hokmah,” p. 140; Solomon Luria, Responsa, No. 
99; Joseph ha-Kohen, "'Emek ha-Daka," p. 18). 
Rapoport, Zunz, and many others place the settle- 
ment in 876, believing the King Charles (окр), 
mentioned in the sources as having induced the 
Kalonymides to emigrate to Germany, to have been 
Charles the Bold, who was in Italy in that year; 
Luzzatto and others think that it took place under 
Charlemagne, alleging that the desire to attract 
scholars to the empire was more in keeping with the 
character of that monarch; still others assign it to 
the reign of Otto П. (978-988), whose life, accord- 
ing to the historian Thietmar von Merseburg, was 
saved in a battle with the Saracens by a Jew named 
Kalonymus. "Phe following table, compiled from 
the accounts of Eleazar of Worms and Solomon 
Luria, gives the Ttalian and German heads of the 
family, which produced for nearly five centuries the 
most notable scholars of Germany and northern 
France, such as Samuel he-Hasid and Judah he- 
Iasid (for another genealogical tree, see KALONYMUS 
BEN Isaac TUR ELDER): 























Meshullum 1, (780) 
(2) ише L (800) 
Meshullam H. (825) 
(1) Moses 1, (830) 
Jekuthiel Т, (876) 
Kulonymus 1. (900) 


Moses 11, (920) 


Jekuthifel EH. 6D Kaulonymus IT. (050). 
(0) Meshullam the Great of Rome or Luren (970) 


(5) Kalonynmus I. (1000) 





(D Hananecl I. (12) Moses | (1020) 





| | 
Wananeel H. Tthiel IL, (8) Jekuthiet 
of Speyer 


(m 


Moses V, of 
(10) Meshullum Ху А 
of Mayence (ЮКО) 


Katonymus IV. 


Moses IV. 
(1060) 








x 


Although all of them are mentioned as having 
been important scholars, the nature of the activity 
of only a few of them is known, 

1. Hananeel I. (ben Kalonymus): Litur- 
gical poet; Nourished at Mayence or Speyer in the 
eleventh century; brother of Moses TIT. По was 
the author of the piyyul AWN cawr wnn Lo the 
kerobot of the last day of Passover, to which his 
brother wrote the PMN NON. 

2. Ithiel L: A short sclihah in eight: strophes, 


beginning with рэз "nen nban and concluding 
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with ovn N3 nn'óvn, bears the nime of Ithiel with- 
outany other indication as to its authorship, It was 
translated into German by Zunz (*8. P.” p. 289). 
'8. Jekuthiel ben Moses: Liturgical poet; 
flourished at Speyer in 1070, Пе was the author of 
the reshut *sng to Kalir's kerobah for the feast of 
New-Year, A son of Jekuthiel named Moses of 
is Quoted ns a high Talmudical authority 
? p. 48a; "Rok ” p.811; "Pirke Re- 
Капа,” р. 189; “ Maimon ot,” May, xxx. ; “Shib- 
hole ha-Leket,” p. 89, where the name is erroncously 
given as Simhah instead of Mo: 
4. Kalonymus II. (ben Moses) : Halakist 
and liturgical poet; flourished at Lucea orat Rome 
about 950. Ilo was consulted on ritual questions 
by Gershon Me'or ha-Golah ; and twelve responsa of 
his are included in the collection compiled by Joseph 
ben Samuel ‘Alam Tob and published by D. Cassel 
under the title “Teshubot Geonim. Kadmonim " 
(Nos, 106-118). Gershon Me’or ha-Golah remarks 
(“Shibbole ha-Leket," § 18) that there exists in rab- 
binical literature a confusion concerning the identity 
of Kalonymus and his son Meshullam the Great, and 
the saying of one is sometimes attributed to the 
other. Thus Rashi quotes three emendations in the 
Talmudical text in the name of R, Meshullam (Zeb. 
45b), while Jacob Tam (‘Tos., Men. 109b) gives them 
in the name of R, Kalonymus. Kalonymus was the 
author of n kerobah for fenst-duys (“Ma‘aseh Ge- 
onim," & 179). To him probably belong the rehitim 
Nv wow which bear tho signature “Kalonymus” 
or "Kalonymus the Elder." Eleazer of Worms 
attributes also to him the piyyut my Sapa aman. 
5. Kalonymus III.(ben Meshullam): Litur- 
gical poet; flourished at Mayence about 1000. He 
figures in the Amnon legend as having written the 
“U-Netanneh Tokef,” which had been revealed to 
him in a dream by the martyr AMNON ок MAYENCK. 
6. Kalonymus ben Isaac the Elder: Ger- 
man halakist; lived at Speyer in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; father of Samuel ho-Iasid, grand- 
father of Judah he-HMasid, and. great-grandfather of 
Judah ben Kalonymus, as the following pedigree 
shows: 












(6) Kalonymus b. 
ШИП 


Samuel he-Jasid 


Abraham Judah he-Mastd 
(author * 


t 
Tobiah 


Kalonymus is quoted in the Tosafot (Hul. 47b), and 
a responsum of his is included in the collection of 
responsa of Meir of Rothenburg (No. 501). From 
the accountof Kalonymus given in the “ Mordekai” 
(Pes. nob by t» ?1D, end), in the “Pardes” (gg 75, 


(8) уи» Daughter, = 
* Sefer (c. 1160) 





88, 945, 290), : and in the “Magref la-Hokmah” (p. 
14а), it may be inferred that he was rabbi in Ma- 
yence, and that during the First Crusade (1096) he 
was compelled to flee to Speyer. Не died in Dee., 
1127. Ilis body could not be buried because of the 
investment of the city by Lothar, the burial-ground 
being outside of the place. Ata later time it was 
interred at Mayence. 








BIBLIOG 


Michel, Or ha- уут, 
Monats li. 4 


Ul, xil. 161: Epstein, ib. x 
7. Kalonymus b. Judah or Kalonymus the 
Elder: Lived in Mayence at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Пе was a contemporary of Blia- 
kim b. Joseph, the teacher of Elenzar b. Nathan 

(RaBaN). 

8. Kalonymus ben Judah or Kalonymus 
the Younger: Liturgical poet; flourished at 
Speyer (?) about 1160; probably a grandson of Ka- 
lonymus ben Isaac the Elder. He was a contempo- 
rary of Isaac b. Shalom, grandfather of Isaac Or 
Zara’, and was theauthor of many liturgical poems 
in various styles, e.g., ofan, zulat, and reshut, and 
especially of selihot. Thirty of his poetical produc- 
tions have been incorporated in the Mahzor. Among 
his selihot the most noteworthy are: bip nw, in 
which the author describes the readiness shown by 
the Jews, in the persecutions of the Crusades, to 
die for the faith of their fathers; the kinah ye 
DY WN, on the sufferings of the Jews during the 
persecutions of 1147 (“ Monatsschrift,” xx. 257); and 
Dw NMA, on the fate of the Jews from the times 
of the Pharaohs to the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus, The whole of the first selihah and the end 
of the second have been translated into German by 
Zunz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : D. pp. 16, 190; idem, Literatur- 
gesch. pp. 164-160 pstein, in Monatsschrift, xli. 449. 
9. Meshullam the Great (called also the Ro- 

man, YY VYN): Halakistand liturgical poet; flour- 

ished at Rome or at Lucca about 976. He carried 
on with Gershon Me’or ha-Golah and Simon the Great 

a Scientific correspondence, which is included in 

the ""'eshubot. Geonim Kadmonim” (132), and was 

the author of a commentary on Abot (“‘Aruk,” s.v, 


ds 512; Wiener, in 























e the Elder 


7 


Judah Meir 


үт ү 


Moses 


Katon, mus Samuel 


| C ha- 
' 





Siml (е. 1223) 


dd 


Judah 
Ы Ge. 1209) 


i 
Meshullam 
(е. 1240) 








yD). Meshullum engaged in polemies with the 
Karaites, From the Bible text he demonstrates that, 
contrary to their opinion, one may quit one's house 





on Sabbath and have one's house lighted on the 
night of Sabbath (“Semag,” No. 66; “Sefer Hasi- 


Kalonymus 
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dim,” No. 1147). Meshullam was a prolitie liturgical 
poet, Of the piyyutim contained in the kerobaht 
of the “Shaharit.” service of the Day of Atonement, 
at least twenty (possibly thirty-two) belong to him, 
He wrote also: an “'Abodah,” recited after. the 
prayer for the synagogue reader and containing а 
cursory review of Biblical history from Adam down 
to Levi; a yozer for Passover; and two ипо. Al- 
together thi y-eight piyyutim are attributed to him, 
Although their language is labored, they are dis 
guished by their elevation of thought. and conc 
nc There was another payyetan called “M 
shullam the Great,” to whom probably belongs the 
Aramaic poetical Targum on the Decalogue which 
is generally attributed to Meshullam the Great 
ben Kalonymus (comp. Landshuth, “*Ammude ha- 
“Abodah,” s e). 

10. Meshullam ben Moses: Liturgical poct; 
lived at Mayence in 1080, He was the author of 
the following five piyyutim: (1) бүл "nx NMDSN 
pod, ayozer for a marriage Sabbath, based upon 
I Chron, xxix. 11-12: (2) pois. mab windup, in 
seven-lined strophes; (3) an Elijah poem, уух ws 
Nop; (Dan Aramaic illustration of the third com- 
mandment, beginning with “рн MANDO NN; 
and (5) а kedushshah for the Musaf service. 

Meshullam wasamong those who killed themselves 
May 27, 1096, in order not to fall into the hands of 
the Crusaders (Neubauer and Stern, * Hebriische 
Berichte über die Judenverfolgungen,” p. 6). 

11. Moses I. (ben Meshullam): Liturgical 
poet; lived at Rome or at Lucca about 850, Two 
tabanunim of his are incorporated in the Mahzor: 
one, beginning with Зул NE D NN. comprises 
thirty eight. lines of four words cach; the other, be- 
ginning with була" opo, consists of forty-six lines, 
with a double acrostic on the name of the author at 
the beginning of the line; translated into. German 
by Zunz (*8. P." p. 198). 

12. Moses ben Kalonymus: Liturgical poct; 
flourished at Mayence in 1020, Пе was the author 
of MINN) MIN and of a kerobah consisting of 
varions poems for the seventh day of Passover, 
which used to be recited in the congreg: 
Mayence, Citations from several of the kerobah 
poems are given in various earlier Bible commen- 
taries. (On the confusion existing in the rabbinical 
sources concerning the identity of the author of the 
JMNN) MYN, see Zunz, “Literaturgesch.” pp. 
104-108.) 


BIBLIOG RAPILY f үйдөн: in Bikkure Тий, 
100; ly. SUS cl n len. 







































x. 40 et seq. 
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KALONYMUS. 


See DEAUCATRE, 
KALONYMUS BEN DAVID BEN TO- 
DROS: French translator; lived in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, He translated (after 1828) 
from the Arabic into Hel ye under the title “ Hap- 
pah nt ha-Happalah.” the Treatise of Averroes against 
Ghazali’s “Tahafut al-Falasifah,? The translation 












is preceded by an introduction in rimed prose, in 
which Kalonymus excuses himself for having un- 
dertaken to propagate a work written by such a 
heretic as Averroes, and alleges that the arguments 
of the latter are sometimes so weak that they serve 
to strengthen Ghazali’s attacks against the philoso- 
phers. Moreover, having been urged by his friends 
to give a Hebrew version of the work, he felt un- 
able to refuse, although there already existed a 
Hebrew translation made by Isaac, or Вопіѕдас, 
nn and another had been commenced by Kalon- 
ymus ben Kalonymus. The introduction was pub- 
lished by Steinschneider in the catalogue of the 
Berlin Library. Kalonymus has been confounded 
by many bibliographers with the Venetian physi- 
cian of the same name, who was also a translator, 


BIBLIOGRA: La France Tsraélile, p, ӨЗ; Stein- 
sehneider, Cc SS; idem, Bertin. Cat. p. 133; 
idem, Hebr, U hers. р. 3 х, in Monatsschrifl, 1880, 
p. 61; Renan-Neubauer, Pe Eerivains Juifs Prangais, p. 


в. I Br. 


KALONYMUS BEN GERSHON: German 
Talmudist of the thirteenth century, Te was a con- 
temporary of Eleazar of Worms and Menahem ben 
Jacob, with whom he disputed concerning a halakic 
decision. The controversy is quoted by Mordecai 
ben Hillel (“ Mordekai,” Yebamot ix., end) and in 
the “ Haggahot Maimoniy yot ” (“ Iilkot Gerushim,” 
хій.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 552. 

a. І. Br. 

KALONYMUS BEN JUDAH (known as 
Maestro Calo): Italian physician; born in Naples; 
lived at Venice in tbe first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, He attained a high reputation in the Chris- 
tian world by the following translations into Latin 
made by him: Zerahiah ha-Levi's Hebrew version 
of Ghazali's “Tahafut al-Falasifah,” published 
under the title “Destructio” (Venice, 1527); Samuel 
ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version of Averroes! treatise 
on the intellect, published under the title “De Con- 
versione Intellectus” (¢.); Moses ibn 'Fibbon's He- 
brew version of Alpetragius’ treatise on astronomy 
(Venice, 1581), Kalonyinus also translated into He- 
brew, probably from Latin, Johannes Regiomon- 
tanos’ “Bundamentis,” which is still extant in man- 
uscript (Parma MS, No, 386, 9). Пе was the author 
of a treatise on the Hebrew accents, entitled “Sha‘ar 
ba-Tacamim,? written as a supplement to Abraham 
de Balmes’ grammar, *Mikneh Abram” (Venice, 
1533). 


BIBLIOGRAPILY z менени Cat, Boal, col. idem, 
Hebr. Uebers. pp. 333, 310, 554, 6H; Mortara, Indice, p. 9. 


G. І. Br. 

KALONYMUS BEN KALONYMUS BEN 
MEIR (called Maestro Calo): Provençal philos- 
opher and translator; born at Arles 1286; died after 
1828, He was a descendant of a prominent Proven- 
cal family, several members of which held high posi- 
tions among the Je The father of Katonymus 
and Kalonymus elf each bore the title “Nasi” 
(prince). The latter studied philosophy and rab- 
binical literature at Salonica, under the direction of 
Senior Astruc de Noves and Moses ben Solomon of 
Beaucaire, He also studied medicine, although he 
seems never to have practised it. 
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FIRST PAGE FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF KALONYMUS" 
(From the Sulzberger evllection in the Jewish Theol 





"EBEN BONANG NAPLES. HS9, 
eminary of America, New York.) 





Kalonymus 
Kalvariya 


About 1314 Kalonymus settled at Avignon, where 
he later became associated with Robert of Anjou, 
who sent him, provided with letters of recommenda: 
tion, on a scientifie mission to Rome, Kalonymus? 
learning and character gained for him the considera 
tion of the Roman Jewish notables; and when his 
family, finding that his sojourn at Rome was longer 
than had been anticipated, recalled him, the poet Im- 
manuel ben Solomon of Rome wrote a letter to Nasi 
Samuel of Artes, protesting in the name of the Jew- 
ish community of Rome against. Ka- 
lonymus' return (* Mahberot,” p. 23). 
According to Steinsehineider and Gross, 
Kalonymus was the poet referred to by Immanuel 
(fh. p. 98) as having pleaded the cause of the Roman 
Jews before the pope at Avignon in 1821. But this 
ertion needs confirmation, inasmuch as the exact 
dates of Kalonymus' stay in Rome can not be ascer- 
tained. Graetz and, after him, Neubauer bel 
that Kalonymus went to Rome after his soj 
Catalonia, which was in 1322; and the fi 
docs not mention Rome in his “Eben Bohan” con- 
firms their supposition, In (898 Kalonymus was in 
Arles, where he probably remained until his death, 
the exact date of which is unknown, 

Kalonymus acquired a high reputation both as an 
original writer and as a translator, He began his 
literary career when only twenty years old. His 
nslations, which, with the exception of one that. 
was printed, are all still in manuscript, include the 
following (arranged in chronological order, the He- 
brew titles being those of the translations): 














At Rome. 



























На 





Ammud be-Shoroshe ha-Refuah, translation of the Arabic 
“ Ritab al-tImad A Usul al-Tibb" of "Ali ibn Ridwan. 
‘This translation, completed at Arles Oct. 10, 1307, was the seeond 
made by Kalonymus, the Arst having been lost. in 1306 during 
the banishment of the Jews from France. 

Sefer Galyanus be-Hakna ube-Kulga, Galen's work on elys- 
ters and colic, from the Arabic version of Mumun ibn Ishak 

Sefer Galyanus be-Hakkazah, Galen's work on bleeding, prob- 
ably made from the Arabie ver: hak. 

‘Treatise on the five geometrical bodies by Euclid. in. reln- 
tion to the theory of Apollonius, and the commentary of Sini- 
Dlicius, 

Ha-Dibbur ha-Meshutlash, t 
‘adan, 
fer Meshalim be-Tishboret, on mathematical propositions. 

it i geometry, entitled 

“Fi al-Sheklal-Kutta,” by "habet itm Ku h. 

Мааша he-Eztaw wonot ube-Hiddudim, treatise on eylinders 
and cone: 


we 






























tise on the triangle, by Abu Sn- 

















fer Tobiki, Averroes! commentary on the toples, 
ИШКИ. Averroes! commentary on sophisins 
sefer ha-Mofet, Averroes? large commentary on the sec- 
ond analytics, 
Sefer һа-7 
топе, with the commentary thel 
Miramar be-Sekel weha-Muskal, treatise on the intellect and 
the intelligible, by Al-Farabi. 
X Ира" ha-Hokmot, on the division of the sciences, 














se on the plants, attributed to Aris- 
















Meah Dibburim, commentary on the 
ated from the Arabie version of Abu 
uf ben ЇЇ 















Iggeret he-K T. 
nativities, by J 
илеге betot, treatise on the influence of the heavenly 
bodies on rain, by Al-Kindi. 
‘The middle commentary of Averroi 
er ha-Hawayh weha-Hippased, А 
tary on generation and corruption 
Sefer Otot ha-Shamayim, Averroc 
meteo 
илеге Baale Ha. 
from the twenty-Drs 














on phy: 
"robs" middle commen- 











middle commentary on 









im. “treatise on. animals," translated 
alise of He eneyelopedia of the Brethren 
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of Sincerity, published in 1557 at Mantun, and in 1701 at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, ‘This trensintion. was rendered into Judivo- 
German by Enoch ben Zebi (Hanover, 1718) and Into Чегиш, 
under the title " Abhandlung. über die Thiere” by Julius 
Landsberger (arms 3). 

Sefer Muüli-she-bur lu-Teba*, Averroes! middle commentary: 
on metaphysics. 

‘Treatise on arithmetic by Nicomachus of Gerasa, accompanied 
by a commentary of Abu Sulaiman Rabiya ibn Yahya, 

Be-Inyane ha-Kokabim ha-NebukIm, translation of Ptolemy's 
























Мег Arshinidah, Arehímec treatise on the sphere and the 
eylinder, transluted from the Arabie version of Costa Ion Lukulr. 
Iggeret be-Labiyt ube-Matar, Al-Kindi's treatise on humidity 
and rain, 
Averroes! dissertations on the frst book of the First Analytics. 
Iggeret be-Siddur Kerat lia-Hokmot, Al-Farabl's treatise on 
the method of studying philosophy, 
Destructio Des tionis, a Latin translation from the Arabic 
тайа al-Tahaftut,” written by Averroes against: Al-Ghazali. 

















Kalonymus’ original works are as follows: 

(1) An answer in Hebrew addressed to En Bom- 
foux ibn Caspi, in opposition to the latter's “un- 
dresim ?. ("Quinterniones?), The answer 
chiefly to Ibn. Caspi's work on the Bible, entitled 
“Tirat Kesef,? or “Sefer ha-Sod,? After having 
paid homage to the talent and learning of Caspi, 
Kalonynius criticizes the book, in which he claims to 
have detected many errors, He state: 
that in any case, even if the work w 
perfect, it ought not to have been pub- 
shed, on account of its disrespectful 
treatment of Biblical personages. The answer was 
published by Perles under the title “ Kalonymos ben 
Kalonymos Sendschreiben an Joseph. Caspi” (Mu- 
nich, 1879). 

(2) “Sefer Melakim,” a treatise on arithmetic, 
geometry, and astrology, of which only a fragment 
has been discovered by Steinschneider (Munich MS. 
No. 990). This treatise was composed at the re- 














Original 
Works. 























quest. of a “great king," whom Steinschneider be- 
lieves to have been Robert. of Anjou. 


(8) "Eben Bohan,” an ethical treatise composed 
in the year 1322. The treatise is written in cadenced 
pre imitating, though with less elegance, the 
style of Jedaiah Bedersi in his “Верна "Оа." 
The author intended. in the “Eben Bohan” to show 
the perversities of his contemporaries, as well as his 
own. Пе passes in review all the social positions of 

which men are proud, and proves their 

The ** Eben vanity. At theend he enumerates the 
Bohan.”  sullerings of Israel and expresses the 
hope that God will have pity on His 

people who, in three years—1319-22, during which 
time the “Eben Bohan” was written—had suffered 
persecution at the hands of the shepherds and of the 
leprous, besides an auto da fé of the Talmud at 
Toulouse. ‘The “Eben Bohan” was first. published 
nt Naples in 1489, and passed. through many edi- 









































tions. Th was twice translated into German, first 
by Moses Kisenstadt, or, according to Zedner, hy 
Katzenelleubogen (Sulzbach, 1705), and then in cn- 


denced prose hy W. Meisel (Budapest, 1878). 

(D “У tket. Purim,” a parody for the Feast of 
Purim, written ab Rome. Caricaturing the rab- 
binieal style of argument, the author humorously 
eritici гу one, not duding himself, Later 
this kind of parody found many imitators. ‘The 
* Masseket. Purim” was first published at Pesaro 
(1507-90). 
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A great number of works have been wrongly at- 
tributed to Kalonymus ben Kalonymus. 
BIRMOGRAPHY ; Zunz, G, S. Hil. 

Iclonymus ben Kelongm 

transl. of the When Bohan; 

pp. 470 et segs idem, Gallia Juda 
in Erseh nnd Gruber, А 
Grütz, Gesch. УН. 258; И J 
Français, pp. 7) eb seq. 
a 1. Br. 


KALONYMUS BEN MESHULLAM: Head 
of the community of Mayence at the time of the first 
Crusade. Пе is said to have sent a messenger to 
King Henry IV. in Italy, in consequence of which 
the king promulgated an order throughout his realm 
to the effect that the Jews were not to be molested. 
On May 27, 1096, however, he, together with fifty- 
three others, who had taken refuge in the bishop's 
palace from the Crusaders, put themselves to death 
rather than fall into the hands of tl оту. 


Bipniocrarity : Neubauer and Stern, Јерма 
пре" die Judenverfolguigen Während der lv 
3, 6, 14, 63; Sulfeld, Martyrologium, p. 100. 
































c Berichte 
zz ge, pp. 
а. 
KALONYMUS NASI: Provengal liturgical 
poet; flourished at Beaucaire in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, He was the author of a litur- 
gical poem beginning *5 ot n2 for the Sabbath 
preceding the Feast of Passover (“Shabbat ha- 
Gadol”), in which are given all the ritual laws to be 
observed at Passover, The poem contains thirty- 
ninealphabetically arranged strophes, cach of which 
begins with a Biblical verse and concludes with the 
pizmon пло эм yo. A di on Kalonymus* 
death is found in the diwans of Abraham Bedersi. 














WintioGRAPIY : Zunz, Lileraturgeseht. p. 479. 


a. Ll Br. 


KALONYMUS BEN SHABBETHAI (called 
also Kalonymus of Rome, “үу WN): llalakist, 
exegete, and liturgical poet; born at Rome about. 
1030. 1115 father was president of the Jewish com- 
munity, and his reputation as a Talmudic authority 
extended far beyond the boundarics of his native 
country, — IIalakie questions were submitted to 
him from Worms, Arles, and many other places 
(“Pardes,” p. 48b; “Mordekai,” ii. 1175). At the 
death of Jacob bar Yakar, in 1070, Kalonymus was 
called to the rabbinate of Worms, which he held 
until 1096, in which year he seems to have fallen a 
victim to the persecutions of the Crusaders (comp, 
Kohut, “aAruch Completum,” Introduction, p. 
xxxviii., where are described the relations that ex- 
isted between Kalonymus and Jehiel of Rome). 
Conjoint)]y with Eleazar ben Judah, Kalonymus 
directed the rabbinical school of Worms, and had 
umong his pupils Yakar ben Samuel ha-Leviand the 
French exegete Joseph Kara, 

Kalonymus wrote commentaries on the ‘Talmud 
which are now no longer in existence, butare quoted 
by Rashi (Bezah 24b; Pes, 742), Samuel ben Meir 
(Tos, ‘Er. 65a), Jacob Tam (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” 16a, 
Ж 116), Eliezer ben Nathan (“Eben ha-'Ezer," tx 24, 
248, 281), and by many other rabbinical authorities, 
Ife was the author also of commentarics on the Bible, 
from which citations are made by Rashi (Deut. 
xxxviii, 2; I Sum, xxv. 18; Isa. vii. 8), Joseph Kara 
(Iob xxxii. 25), and Sumuel ben Meir (Num. xi. 85). 


























Kalonymus 
Kalvariya 





A selilah by Kalónymus in thirteen strophes, begin- 
ning *5515 ток РУМ, is incorporated in the Malizor. 
RAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgeseh, p, 250; idem, S. P. 
.uzzatto, Nahalat Shadal, in Berliner and Hof- 


з Michael, Or йа-Пайийи, No. 1795 
i Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 1. 255, and 
ndex. 


в. І Bn. 


KALONYMUS BEN  TODROS: French 
scholar; flourished at Narbonne in the second half 
of the twelfth century. He bore the title “Nasi,” 
and was the leader of the community when Benja- 
min of Tudela visited Narbonne in 1165, He and 
his cousin Levi b. Moses were jointly leaders at a 
later time. From certain letters of Sheshet Benve- 
niste to Kalonymus, it seems probable that the latter 
died in 1194. The letters are contained in à manu- 
ript of the historian Joseph ha-Kohen. Gross be- 
ves that Kalonymus is identical with “ Clarimoseus 
















filius Tauroscii,” mentioned in a deed of conveyance 
of 1195 reproduced by Saige (“Les Juifs du Lan- 
guedoc,” p. 70). 


Gallia Judaica, p. 407; Kaufmann, in 


І. Bi. —G. 

KALTI, JOSEPH. Уес JoskpPn n. DAVID HA- 
YEWANI, 

KALVARIYA: District town in the govern- 
ment of Suwalki, Russian Poland. In 1897 it had a 
total population. of 8,420, including about 7,000 
Jews. The Jewish community was established 
there in 1718, asappears from a charter of privileges 
granted to the Jews of the town on Aug. 8 of that 
year, According to Poluganski, in his historical 
notes on Kalvariya published in 1857, Jewish weavers 
lived in the place before it became a town and while 
it was still known as the village of Traby, The 
present synagogue, built of stone, was constructed 
in 1803. Another house of prayer, also of stone, 
was built in 1865: it contains a Talmud ‘Torah es- 
tablished by the widow of Asriel Sobolevich. The 
community supports a number of charitable insti- 
tutions, 

Among itsrabbis have been: Zebi ben Simhah ha- 
Kohen, brother of Rabbi Naphtali of Shaty; Aaron 
Broda of Grodno (d. 1798); his son Lib (d. 1887); 
Isaac Slonimer, author of “ ‘mek Yehoshua’ ”; Lob 
Shapiro Smorgoner, а pupil of Manasseh Iliyer: 
Mordecai Klaezko (called also “ Mordecai Melzer”), 
author of “Tekelet Mordekai”; and Jacob ben Solo- 
mon (d. 1835), who did much toward beautifying 
the synagogue, 

Other prominent scholars and communal work 
were: Arcle Natas, ancestor of Mordecai Aaron 
Ginzburg; Isaac ben Israel Lask Mordecai Zebi 
Grodzinski; Nata Reinherz, descendant of Joel 
Sirkes; Menahem Efrat, brother of David Tebele 
Efrat; Israel ben Jeremiah Ratner; Isaac Sterling 
and Jacob Rosenthal, both poets; Zundel Grodzin- 
ski; Eliah ben Mordecai Margoliot, rabbi at Raki- 
his son Asher; Rabbi Jacob Wolfkovich (d. in 
Jerusalem); Nahum Rotstein, dayyan at Kalvariya, 
and later rabbi at Simva; Isaac Rittenberg, author 
of * Nimukim ‘al Sefer ha-Maklul," and a prolific 
writer for Hebrew periodicals; Isane ben Elihu 
Margoliot, author of “ Ma‘oz ha-Talmud ”; Bitr Rat- 
ner, author of an introduction to and commentaries 
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on “Seder ‘Olam ? and of scholia to the Palestinian 
Talmud; Isaac ben Meïr M liot, author of “Har 
Zalmon”; Moses Aaron Vizanski, author of “Ez 
ha-Da'at?"; Samuel ben Nata Heinherz; Meir ben 
Mayyim; and Isane Freid 
Bioran shty Wilens [епо Kommissii, v. 


Bershadski, Д p. i Isaa UN 
К hilat dvalvariya, in Valid Ma аги, y New York 


Toni, 
J. G. L. 


"oan 

KAMANKER, MOSES MEIR: Polish Shab- 
bethaian; lived at Zolkiev in the first half. of the 
eighteenth century, An excellent ‘Talmudist, and 
possessing in the highest degree the art of dissimu- 
lation, he was sent, by the Polish Shabbethaians as a 
secret emissary to Moravia, Bohemia, and Germany, 
to establish relations with their sympathizers in 
those countries. — Kamanker visited Prague—where 
he associated with Jonathan Ey besehtitz—and many 
other communities, endeavor everywhere to 
spread secretly Shabbethaian writings, and probably 
also to collect. money for the leaders of the sect. 
His mission came to an abrupt end in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Betrayed by a Polish rabbi to whom he 
had confided his schemes, Kamanker was induced 
by specious promises to visit that city, where he 
was publicly exposed and put under the ban by the 
abbinate. 


APHY : Bet НЕШЕ y 
т, Pe FOF , Gesch. 




























i David Kahana, Eben 
I. Bn. 


KAMENETZ-PODOLSK: Russian city; cap- 
ital of the government of Podolia, In 1900 it con- 
taineda opinion of 84,488, about half being Jews. 
Among its public edifices, the numerous Jewish in- 
stitutions for charity and learning are conspicuous, 
During the Cossack uprising (1648-58) the Jewish 
community there suffered much from Climielnicki's 
Cossacks on the one hand, and. from the attacks of 
the Crimean Tatars (their main object being the ex- 
tortion of rausoms) on the other. Kamenetz-Pado 
witnessed, also, the execution of Chmiclnicki’s son 
Yuri for his atrocious murder of a rich. Jewess, be- 
ause her husband, relying upon the influence of his 
friends, had. refused to pay a tax imposed by him 
upon the Jews. The husband effected. the seizure 
of Yuri and took him before the Turkish pasha then 
governing; Yuri confessed, and was executed. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century 
Kamenetz-Podolsk became celebrated as the center 
of the furious conflict then raging between the 'Pal- 
mudic Jews and the Frankists; the city was the 
residence of Bishop Dembowski, who sided with the 
Frankists and ordered the public burning of the 
Talmud, which sentence was carried into effect in 
the public streets (1757). 

Kamenetz-Podolsk was also the residence of the 
wealthy Joseph Yozel Günzburg. During the lat- 
fer half of the nineteenth century many Jews emi- 
grated from that city to the United States, especially 
to New York, where they organized a number of 
societies; among these are the  Kamenetz Iebra 
Kaddisha and the Kamenetz-Podolsk and Kamenetz- 
Podolia Krankenvercin, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Litinsky, Korat Podolia. 

пон, 
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See Ем. 





KAMINER, ISAAO BEN ABRAHAM 
Russian physician and Hebrew poet. und sat 
born at Levkiev, near Jitomir, in 1834; died at 
Bern, Switzerland, March 80, 1901. llis parents 
gave him an exclusively religious education, and 
caused him to marry when he was scarcely sixteen 
years old, Soon after his marriage Kaminer began 
to acquire secular knowledge, and sojourned for a 
certain time at Wilna, where ho associated with tho 
Maskini. Compelled to earn a livelihood for his 
family, Kamine шиш to his native place, and 
after many "ug. succeeded. in obtaining the 
position of Hebrew t pe ab the rabbinical semi- 
тагу of Jitomi In 1857 Kaminer, although then the 
father of five children, gave up his position, and 
entered the University of Kiev, whence he gradu- 
ated as M.D. For fifteen years he served as assistant 


to Professor Mering at Kiev. About 1875 Kaminer 
was appointed physician at Monusterishche, moveri 


ment of Chernigov. A few years later he was 
made а member of à commission. for the investiga- 
tion of the conditions of the Russian Jews, and he 
so displeased the oflicials by his impassioned defense 
of his coreligionists that he was ordered back to tho 
government of Kiev. In 1901 Kaminer’s health 
broke down, and he went for medical treatment to 
Bern, where he died as the result of an operation, 

Kaminer was ап able Hebrew writer, and an espe- 
cially talented satirist; and his numerous contribu- 
tions to Hebrew periodicals became very popular. 
Among these the most noteworthy wei * Baraitot 
de Rabbi Yizhak,” a series of satirical articles, pub. 
lished in *lIa-Kol ^; * Mi-Sidduro Shel Rabbi Y 
hak,” in “Ha-Shahar”; and a series of elegies be- 
wailing the sufferings of the Russian Jews, in 
“Ta-Asif.” In addition to his poetical contribu- 
to the Hebrew periodicals, Kaminer wrote: 
“Kinot mi-Sidduro Shel Bene Dan” (Vienna, 1878), 
ical poem on the social condition of the Rus- 
sian Jews, and “Seder Kapparot le-Ba'al Така” 
(Warsaw, 1878), a satirical poem against the farmers 
of the meat-tax in Russia, A poem written by him 
on his death-bed, and entitled * Widdui," was pub- 
lished in * Ha-Shiloah,” Jan., 1902, 


itin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, р. 106; Ahiasaf, 
T Br. 


KAMINKA, ARMAND: Russian scholar; 
born at Berdychey May 5, 1866; educated at the 
rabbinical seminary of Israel lHildesheimer, Berlin 
(1880), at Hamburg, Riga, Berlin University (phi- 
losophy, Oriental languages, political economy; 
Ph. D.) at the Berlin Hochschule für dic Wissenschaft: 
des Judenthums (theology), and at the Sorbonne and 
the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, whither he 
went in 1887. In 1803 he became acting rabbi of 
the congregation аб Prankfort-on-the-Oder, and in 
the same year (Sept.) succeeded 1. Kämpf as 
rabbi of the Tempelgemeinde at Prague, From 1897 
to 1900 he was rabbi at Esseg, Slavonia, and in 
1901 went to Vienna, where he became preacher, 
secretary of the Israclitische Allianz, and lecturer at 
the bet ha-midrash, In 1908 he was sent by the 
Tsraclitische Allianz of Vienna to Kishinef to inves- 
tigate the Jewish massacre: 

Kaminka wrote: “ Poésie 

























































BIBLIOGRAPHY : й 
1062, p. 44. 
и. К. 
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1888); “Studien zur Gesch. Galiliias” (Berlin, 1890); | from the imperial authorities. Otherwise, tho 


“Die Geonim und Ihre Schriften” (Treves, 1899); 
“Die Litteratur der Geonitischen Zeit, 688-1088” 
(Treves, 1894); “Der Diwan des Salomo Bonfed ? 
(1894); “Kritische Ausgabe des Tachkemoni von 
Alcharisi” (1899). To Winter and Wünsche's “ Die 
Jüdische Literatur? he contributed the articlo * Die 
Rabbinische Literatur der Spanisch-Arabischen 
Schulen.” “Keneset Yisrael,” 1897, vol. ii., contains 
ty by him on Greck poetry, with 
a Hebrew translation of the twenty-first song of the 
“Iliad.” 

BIRMOGRAPHY: N, Sokolow, in Sefer Zikkaron, p. 08, War- 


saw, 1889. 
S. M. Mn, 


KAMMERKNECHTSCHAFT: Expression 
for the political condition of the Jewsin the German 
empiro, signifying that tho revenue derived from 
them was a royalty of the emperor and belonged to 
his private treasury (“camera”), Consquently the 
emperor not only possessed jurisdiction over them, 
but was also bound to grant them protection, The 
first mention of tho * Kammerknechtschaft ” occurs 
in the document (1157) in which Frederick Т, rat- 
ifies the charter granted to the Jews of Worms by 
Henry IV. in 1090; in this document he confirms 
their privileges “сит ай cameram nostram attine- 
ant” (* Mon. Germanie, Scriptores," xvii, 178; “ Zeit- 
schrift für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” i. 
189). ‘The same expression is used by Frederick 
in a privilege granted to the church of Arles in 1177, 
and ina charter granted (1182) to tho Jews of Regens- 
burg (“qui ad imperialem cameram nostram dinos- 
cuntur pertinere"), His grandson Frederick IT. was 
the first to uso the expression “servi camere nostræ,” 
in a charter granted to the Jewsof Sicily in 1984 and 
in one granted to the Jews of Vienna in 1938 (Scherer, 
“Die Rechtsverhiltnisse der Juden in den Deutsch- 
Oesterreichischen Litndern,” p. 185). From that 
time on the ex pression was commonly used in speak- 
ing of the political condition of the Jews, author- 
ity over whom the emperors claimed, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the feudal lords, 

Duke Frederick II. (the Warlike) of Austria, in 
his charter of 1244, was the first to claim this juris- 
diction (see Jew. Excvc. ii, 822-828, s.. AUSTRIA). 
Similarly, Albert I. issued an order to the citizens of 
Dortmund, in 1299, to receive the Jews, who were 
under his, not under the city’s, jurisdiction (“cum 
vos noscatis, ipsos Judeos esse camere nostro servos” ; 
“Zeit, für die Gesch, der Juden in Deutschland,” 
їй, 245). Charles LV, declared in 1847 that all Jews 
came under his jurisdiction (“all Juden mit Leib 
und mit Güt in unser Kameren gehören”; Scherer, 
Le, р. 80), As, however, Charles, in his “Golden 
Bull,” granted to the electors the control of the 
Jews (0. p. 875), and as such grants became more 
and more frequent, whereas previously they had 
been exceptional + as a compromise by Louis 
HI, in 1881, when the Austrian dukes recognized him 
as German king), the condition of Kammerknecht- 
schaft gradually became merely a nominal one. 
Jt was treated as an actual one only at the Diet of 
Augsburg, in 1550, when it was decided that no 
State should have the right to expel the Jews when 
the latter had received the privilege of residence 






































Kammerknechtschaft meant that the Jews paid 
faxes to the German emperor in addition to the 
taxes they paid to local territorial authorities, 

With the gradual decline of the imperial jurisdic- 
tion even the term fell into oblivion, although it was 
used occasionally by the territorial powers; e.g., Fred- 
k the Warlike, of Saxony, in a document dated 
1425, speaks of the Jews as his " Kammerknochte? 
(Levy, “Gesch, der Juden in Sachsen," p. 32, Berlin, 
1901). As the Jew: sed to be Kammerknechte, and 
their political condition was determined by the local 
authority which gave them protection, they were 
called SciurzsUDEN of this or that state (“ Oettingen- 
Wallersteinsche Schutzjuden,” for example); and 
their status as such was abolished only through 
modern liberal legislation, in some instances not 
until the second half of the nineteenth century. 


The medieval state was based on the feudal prin- 
ciple by whi one was a member of an order 


first and a citizen of thestate next, The Jews, being 
of no recognized class or order, were aliens, and as 
such the property of the king, like 
wayfaring foreigners or wild game. 
On this principle, most likely, the 
Frankish kings had granted safe-conducts to indi- 
vidual Jews, copies of which are preserved in the 
books of “Formule ” dating from the time of Louis 
I. (le Débonnaire; 814-840), who took certain Jews 
under his protection (“sub mundebordio et defensi- 
one nostro suscepimus ”; Roziéres, “Recueil Général 
des Formules Usitées dans l'Empire des Francs,” 
i. 41-48, Paris, 1859; Simson, "Jahrb. des Frink- 
ischen Reichs Unter Ludwig dem Frommen," i. 393- 
390). Later on the historic argument was adduced 
that the German king, possessing the title of Roman 
emperor, and being the political heir of the Roman 
emperors, was lord over all Jews, inasmuch as his 
predecessor Vespasian had taken them captive, In 
this sense, according to a somewhat legendary re- 
port, Albert I. (1806) claimed jurisdiction over the 
Jews of France (Gritz, “Gesch.” vii. 244). There 
was, however, no derogatory meaning connected 
with the word “Kammerknechtschaft,” contrary 
to the opinion of many people unacquainted with 
medieval terminology, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stobbe, Die 

seq 


Brunswick, 
htsgesch. y. 
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Juden in Deutschland, pp. 8 ct. 
der, Lehrbuch der Deutschen 
889; Aronius, Ueber das Alter 
nccehtsehiaft in Deutschland, in 
ler Juden. in Deutselilnd, v. 


e tden in den 
reichischen Lindern, pp. 69-80, 3-144, Leip- 
sie, 1901; Grütz, Gesch. vii, 90, 
в. D. 
KAMNIAL (KAMBIL), ABRAHAM B. 
MEIR IBN (known in Arabic as Abu al- 
Hasan): Spanish physician and patron of poetry 
and literature; protector of the Jewish communities 
in Spain, Babylonia, and Egypt; lived in Saragossa 
about the year 1100, He is known in the history of 
Hebrew grammar by the mnemonic sentence {зүп 
now Sow (“the way of truth was established ”), in 
which he joined the eleven servile letters of the ITe- 
brew alphabet. ‘The poet Moses ibn Ezra lauds him 
extravagantly in his “'Tarshish,” or “Алак,” which 
is dedicated to Kamnial, and in which the whole of 
the first poem dilates upon his benevolence and upon 
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the honor generally shown him. Judah ha-Levi 
praised him in several poems and composed his 
epitaph, Of his relatives, Abu Omar Joseph ben 
Kamnial, also a physician, is known. Moses ibn 
1: composed а wedding-poem for him, and, per- 
haps, also dedicated to him his work on poctics— 
“Kitab al-Muhadharah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Moses ibn Ezra, Tarshish, ed. Günzburg. pp. 

hi, Sefer Zikkaron, ed, Bacher, p. 33 S, D. 
Hemed, iv. ТО: A. Geiger, Ozar Neh- 
ù, Ginze Oxford, p. xiv Stelusehinel- 


a. A. K. 


KAMZA uud BAR KAMZA: Two persons 
who, according to a Talmudic legend (Git. 55b-56a), 
were the cause of the destruction of Jerusalem, A 
certain man, having prepared a banquet, sent an in- 
vitation by his servant to his friend Kamza, ‘The 
servant, by a mistake, delivered the invitation to 
his enemy Bar Kamza, who came and was expelled 
by the master of the house. Bar Kamza sought re- 
venge for the outrage by denouncing the Jews of 
Jerusalem as having revolted against the Roman 
emperor, declaring, in support of his allegation, that 
if the emperor were to send an offering to the Tem- 
ple, the priests would refuse to accept it, The em- 
peror therefore sent him with a calf which he or- 
dered to be sacrificed on the altar, but Bar Kamza 
made a blemish in the calf which caused it to be- 
come unfit for the altar, ‘The result was the siege 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, 

The identification of Капа and Bar Kamza with 
Hanania and Eliezer ben Hanania by Zipser was 
shown by J. Derenbourg to be improbable, The 
latter recognizes in it the name of Kojifórc, who, ac- 
cording to Josephus (* Vita,” & 9), was one of the 
notables of ‘Tiberias and a strong adherent of the 
Romans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J. Derenbourg, Fesai sur 
Géographie deta Palestine, Paris, 1867. 
вок, 
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KANAH ABIGDOR (ABENGDOR or 
ABENGEDOR): A cabalistic writer of the fif- 
teenth century, who lived either in Spain (Graetz) 
or in Haly or in Greece (Jelinek), In. the intro- 
duction to his book “Sefer ha-Kanah,” he describes 
himself as * Kanah Abengedor, son of Nahum, of 
the Ram family ?: but in the preface to his other 
work, “Sefer ha- Poli’ ah,” he styles himself * Elka- 
nah, son of Jeroham, son of Abigdor, of the Ram 
family,” and claims to be a descendant of the Mish- 
nah teacher Nehunyah р, Пакава, The chief rôle 
in both works (the texts of which are very poor) 
is played by a prodigy named Nahum (see Nanum 
Karora), who, at the age of three, together with 
his father, was taught the Cabala by his grandfather, 
the last-named receiving the assistance and cooper- 
ation of the prophet Elijah and various heavenly 











voii From these circumstances it has been sug- 
gested that Nahum was the real name of the author, 








Abigdor's worksare: (1) “Sefer ha-Peli’ah,” printed 
in 1784 at Korez under the double title of “Sefer ha- 
Капай, wehu Sefer ha-PelPah ” and containing ob- 
servations on the account of the Creation in Gene- 
sis and on the Decalogue, (2) “Sefer ha-Kanah,” 
printed in 1786 at Poretzk. "his work, which has 
become extremely rare, is an explanation of the two 











hundred. and forty-eight: aflirmative precepts of 
Judaism, The introduction was published sepa- 
rately, under the title of “Sefer Keneh Binah,” at 
Prague in 1610 by Eleazar Perles, son of Abraham 
Enoch, Although the author of the * Ha-IEtanah ” 
never mentions the Zohar, he makes use of all its 
methods, delighting in manipulations of the names 
of God and of angels, and in the symbolism of num- 
bers and letters, quite in the style of Abraham 
Abulafia. His purpose to show that the dini- 
culties in Bible, Talmud, and. ritual can be solved 
only by the teachings of the Cabala; whereas the 
rabbinical teachers, he claims, often fall into ab- 
surdities in their explanatory attempts. Не assails 
the rabbis and Talmudists of his period so vigorously 
that it would appear they had been taking energetic 
steps to prevent the spread of the Cabala, thereby 
leading him to plead energetically for its value 
and necessity. Abigdor seems to have been the first 
to give n cabalistic turn to Talmudical hermeneutic 
rules and maxims, For the rest, both of his works 
аге little better than compilations, In “Sefer ha- 
Pelah” are liberal excerpts from Jonah Gerondi, 
Abraham Abulafia, Recanati, Joseph ha-Aruk’s 
commentary on the “Yezirah,” and the “Turim” 
of Jacob ben Asher, “Ha-Kanah” follows closely 
the “Semag” of Moses of Coucy, and cites a portion 
of the “Sha‘are Orah” of Joseph Gikatilla. See 
CABALA, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jellinek, 13, 
idem, Aontres Taryath pp. 40 et ue i rii 
За ed., viii. 419; Stelnsehneider, Cat. of Hebr, MSS. Royal 
Library of Munich, No. 42; Michaci, ‘Or ha-Hayyin, No. l7. 


к. >. В, 


KANITZ, AUGUST: Hungarian botanist; 
born April 25, 1848, at Lugos; died July 12, 1896, 
at Klausenburg. While a student at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna he wrote “Geschichte der Botanik in 
Ungarn? (Hanover and Budapest, 1868), and soon 
after, “Versuch ciner Geschichte der Ungarischen 
Botanik ? (Halle, 1865). In 1866 he published a work 
on the flora of Slavonia; in 1877 one on that of Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia, and Servia; and in 1879 one on 
that of Rumania, For the last-named work he was 
elected (1880) a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Budapest, and was made Knight of tho Order of the 
Crown of Rumania. He embraced Christianity. 

In 1872 Kanitz was appointed professor of botany 
in the University of Klausenburg. Jn 1877 he 
founded the “Magyar Növénytani Lapok” (Journal 
of Hungarian Botany), which he edited until 1892. 
BIBMOGRAPHY : Pester Lloyd, July 13, 1808; Pallas Lex, 

н, Ln. V. 


KANITZ, FELIX PHILIPP: Hungarian ar- 
cheologist and ethnographer; born at Budapest Aug. 
2, 1829; died at Vienna Jan, 8, 1904. When only 
seventeen years of age he entered the University of 
Vienna, where he studied art. After 1850 he trav- 
cled extensively and visited Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and Haly. Settling in Vienna in 1856, he 
made journe through Dalmatia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Mace- 
donia. These travels through the Balkan provinces 
led him to become the ethnographer of the Southern 
Slavs. He embraced Christianity. 

Kanitz is the author of: “Die Römischen Funde 
























pp. 38 et. seq.; 
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in Serbien,” Vienna, 1861; “Serbiens Byzantinische 

Monumente,” éb. 1862; “Reise in Südserbien und 

Nordbulgarien,” db. 1868; * Serbien, Historisch-Eth- 

nographische Reisestudien aus den Jahren 1859- 

1868," Leipsic, 1868; * Donau-Bulgarien und der Dal- 

kan, Historisch-Geographisch-Ethnographische Rei- 

sestudien aus den Jahren 1860-1875," db. 1875-79 (8d 
cd., 1882); * Katechismus der Ornamentik,” 4th ed., 
4b. 1891; “Römische Studien in Serbien," Vienna, 

1892. 

BintroGnariuy : Meyers Nonversations- Leviton; Brockhaus 
Konversations-Lerilon ; Wurzbach, Biog. Lea, des Kai- 
serlums Oesterreich. 

в, F.T. H 

KANN, EDOUARD: French-musician; born 

at Paris Feb, 28, 1857; pupil of Massenet and Du- 
vernoy. In 1895, at Lyons, he produced “Ruth,” 
an oratorio. This was followed by *Gaitanne," a 
tivo-act opera (1898), and * Maritorne," a one-act 
comic opera, Since then he has brought out several 
musical compositions, among which may be men- 
tioned; “Le Baptême du Printemps,” “La Syrinx,” 
and * Le Lion Amoureux.” 

















JuntioGnari : Curinier, Dictionnaire Nat, des Contempo- 

rains, ii. 211. 

н, F. T. HL 

KANN, MOSES: German rabbi; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; died there Dee. 1, 1762; son of 
Löb Kann. Ife was chief rabbi of Hesse-Darmstadt 
and head of the ‘Talmudical school at Frankfort, 
which had been founded and richly endowed by his 
father-in-law, Samson Wertheimer, of Vienna. For 
over half a century th hool flourished under 
Kann’s guidance, and maintained the high reputa- 
tion of Frankfort as a seat of Talmudic study 3y 
his energy and activity in behalf of the Jews, Moses 
Kann's name became celebrated throughout German 
Jewry, He and his father-in-law furnished the 
means for the publication of a new edition of the 
Talmud (the Frankfort-Amsterdam edition); but 
through the denunciations of a baptized Jew, Paul 
Christian, this edition and a number of prayer-books 
were confiscated, By the testimony of the Berlin 
court preacher Jablonski and the consistorial coun- 
cilor Scharden of Halle, supported by the opinion 
of twenty-four Christian professors and preachers 
who, in 1728, had declared that “neither the Jewish 
prayer-book nor the Talmud contained anything 
derogatory to Christianity," Moses Kann proved be- 
fore the Elector of Mayence the bad character of the 
apostate, On Aug. 1, 1753, the Imperial Court re- 
scinded the order of confiscation of these books. 

Moses Kann’s name is perpetuated in the me- 
mor-book of the Frankfort congregation; Meir ben 
Sliakim Götz, in “Eben ha-Shoham,” responsa, 
praises him as his benefactor, and Eleazar Kallir, in 
his preface to “Or Hadash,” mentions him in terms 
of admiration, 

Jacob Joshua was called from Metz to the rabbin- 
ate of Frankfort (1741) chiefly through Kann's in- 
fluence, The Intter's Moses Kann and Bar 
Kann administered the charitable foundations which 
he had established during his life, in addition to his 
bequest of $10,000, from the interest, of which stu- 
dents of the Torah were to be supported, In 1763 
the sons turned over this fund in trust to the con- 

VIT.—28 























1 tion, the semiannual interest, 3275, to be dis- 
tributed among bencticiaries proposed by the broth- 
ers Kann and approved by the board of the congre- 
gation. 

Билон: Пого 











Frankfurter Rabbinen, it. 90; iii. 
Het sega 86-87, 89, 93, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883-84; Kauf- 

mann, Samson Wertheimer, pp. T 91-05, Vienna, 1858. 

р. ` Б. Max. 

XANNA'IM. See ZEALOTS. 

KANSAS: Onc of the northern central states of 
the United States; admitted to the Union in 1801. 
1n 1830 immigrants settled in a spot which they 
named * Kansas City." It is supposed that Jews 
also settled. there at an carly date; and they prob- 
ably joined the other immigrants of Kansas City, 
Mo., in religious affairs. 

Leavenworth was the first city in the state 
which had a Jewish congregation. Its first town 
lots were sold Oct. 9, 1854. Within a year there were 
enough Jews to form a minyan, and in 1859 they 
organized a congregation under the name “B'nai 
Jeshurun,” renting a room on Delaware street for 
the purposes of worship. A lot five miles west of 
the city was purchased at the same time and con- 
verted into a cemetery. In 1864a lot was purchased 
at Sixth and Osage streets and a synagogue erected 
on it; later, accommodations for a Sabbath-school 
and vestry-rooms were added. ‘The name of Henry 
Ettenson has been closely connected with the syna- 
gogue from the beginning to the present day. The 
following rabbis have ofliciated: Jacobs, Kalish, 
Machol, Brill, Saft, Raphael, Stemple, Meyers, 
Rubenstein, Rosenspitz, Marks, Frey, and. Kahn. 
The Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent Society was organ- 
ized in 1861, In 1881 an Orthodox congregation 
was formed under the name * House of Jacob,” the 
older congregation having adopted the Reform 
method of worship and the Jastrow prayer-book. 
The Jewish population of Leavenworth is about 400, 

Topeka, the capital of the state, has a small num- 
ber of Jews; and services are held on holy days. The 
community possesses a school, a cemetery, and a 
ladies’ benevolent society. A congregation was or- 
ganized at Kansas City under the name of “ Ohabei 
Sholem ? in 1900, 

In Atchison, Cawker City, Hutchinson, 
Lawrence, Salina, and Wichita there are but few 
Jews, holding holy day services only, At Atchison 
there is a Jewish cemetery. At Holton, Wyan- 
dotte City, and some other places there are three 
or four Jewish families, which attend holy day serv- 
ices at the places named or at Kansas City. 

The present (1904) Jewish population of the state 
of Kansas is estimated at 3,000. 


Bunpaganany: АС, Andreas, TIistory of Kans 
"M 


of the State of ansas; Publ. of Che Kans 


loriecl Society. ya Archives of (ic Congregation Inai 

Tous Leavenworth; American Jewish Year Book, 

900-1. 

A. S. Fy, 

KANSAS CITY. See MISSOURI 

KANSI, SAMUEL (Provencal, Samiel As- 
truc d'Escola or Dascala): French astronomer 
of the fourteenth century. The surname “Kansi” 
(5533) is an. incorrectly formed adjective of the ITe- 
brew noun 5 keneset ” (932), and is the equivalent 
of * D'Escola " (меур). n name borne by several 
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Provençal Jews, Kansi wrote the introduction to 
the astronomical work “Shesh Kenafayim? of Im- 
manuel ben Jacob of Tarascon, He is supposed to 
be identical with Samuel Nasi d'Escola, whose com- 
mentary on the astronomical tables of Jacob ben 
David ben Yom-Tob Bonet (Bonjorn) is still extant, 
А certain Samuel d'Escola, perhaps identical with 
Kansi, copied, in 1406, at Avignon, the *Mishneh 
Torah” of Maimonides. 


BinrroGnaPu -Neubauer, Les EerivainsJuifs Fran- 
çais, p. 359; G ulia Judaica, p. 17. 


в. T Bn. 
KANTOR, JUDAH LOB B. JOSEPH: Rus- 


sian journalist; born in Wilna 1849; government 
rabbi of Libau, Courland. Fora short time he stud- 
ied at the rabbinical school of Wilna and later at 
that of Jitomir, where he graduated as teacher, He 
also studied medicine in Berlin, where he obtained 
his doctor's degree; but he never practised, Kantor 
early evinced considerable literary talent and soon 
became known as a writer, in both Russian and 
Hebrew. He contributed to “Ha-Zefirah” from 
Berlin, and after he had settled in St. Petersburg as 
a teacher in one of its gymnasiums he became а 
constant contributor to, and the editor of, “Russki 
Yevrei” (1888-84). He edited also, with IL M. 
Rabinovitsch, the Russian monthly “ Yevreiskoe 
Obozryenie," of which only seven numbers appeared 
(St. Petersburg, 1881), In Feb., 1886, Kantor started 
the publication of * Ha-Yom,” the first Hebrew daily 
newspaper in St. Petersburg, and remained its editor 
until its suspension (1887). In 1890 he was assistant 
editor of * IIa-Meliz," and about 1892 became rabbi 
of Libau, which position he still (190-£) occupies. 
Kantor was the editor also of a Hebrew monthly en- 
titled “ Ben ‘Ammi,” of which four numbers appeared 
in 1887. He contributed to the “Voskhod” and 
to other Russian-Jewish periodicals, as well as to 
the purely Hebrew press, especially to * Ha-Shaliar,? 














in which he wrote under the pseudonym “ Nahum 





ben ‘Ozer ha-Ziyoski.” lle was one of the com- 
mittee that published the jubilee edition of J. L. 
Gordon’s poetical works, and is the author of the 
biography of L. Rosenthal published in vol. ii, of 
the records of the Society for the Spreading of 
Knowledge Among the Jews of Russia (St. Peters- 
burg, 1890), of which society he is an active mem- 
ber, 
7 NannroGna ny: Sefer Zikkaron, Warsaw, 1800; Sistemali- 
Co cheski Ukazatel (see dex). 
н. on. P. Wr 
KANTOR, DER JÜDISCHE, Wochen- 
. blatt für die Gesammt-Interessen Aller Kan- 
` toren und Cultusbeamten: Weekly; published 
at Bromberg, Prussia, beginning in 1849. Its editor 
7 15 A. Blaustein, the founder of the German Isracli- 
Mors! Socie 1t deals with matters of in- 
to cantors ( anim), and contains articles 
on syna 16 music and Jewish pedagogics, 
в. AMF 
KAPLAN, ABRAHAM: Russian Hebrew 
writer; born at Wilke July 25, 1839; di | Vienna 
Peb, 2. 1397, Having acquired a reputation as a 
good Hebrew writerat home, he removed to Vi 


ienna, 
where he followed the profession of a publicist un- 
til his death, 





































Kaplan was the author of the following works: 
“Mistere ha-Yehudim” (Warsaw, 1865), n Hebrew 
translation of the first volume of the historical novel 
“Die Geheimnisse der Juden ” of Hermann Recken- 
dorf; *Ilayye Abraham Mapu” (Vienna, 1870), a 
biography of the Hebrew writer Abraham Mapu, 
with two appendixes containing * Mosheh ‘Immanu,” 
a poem in praise of Moses Montefiore, and “Seu 
Zimrah,” a hymn in honor of the choral society Kol 
Zimrah of Cracow; “Zarah we-Nehamah ? (20, 1872), 
a Hebrew adaptation from the German novel * Die 
Falsche Beschuldigung” by L. Weisel (#0. 1872); 
* Dibre Yeme ha-Yehudim” (20, 1875), a Hebrew trans- 
lation of the third volume of Gritz’s “Gesch. der 
Juden? (20, 1875) ; * Kelimah we-Belimah " (22. 1882), 
two satirical poems; “Mosheh Mosheh ” (čb, 1884), 
poem on the celebration of the centenary of Moses 
Montefiore; and * Ha-Shemesh " (Cracow, 1889), re- 
flections on the sun, its nature and substance. 

Kaplan frequently contributed to the Hebrew 
periodicals, and was involved in press polemics on 
the merit of the works of Smolenskin, which ho 
defended against their critics. Kaplan's defense 
provoked the publication of the pamphlet “Kohen 
lelo-Elohim ” (Warsaw, 1878), in which Kaplan was 
violently attacked. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 167; Lippe, 

Hibliographisehes Levieon, new series, i. 223. 

n. R. I Br. 

KAPLAN, JACQUES: Russian painter aud de- 
signer; born at Sebastopol July 19, 1872. He went 
to Paris, and in 1885 entered the Paris Ecole des Arts 
Décoratifs, and, three years later, the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Kaplan was a pupil of Bonnat, and in 
189€ exhibited at the Salon of the Société des Beuux- 
Arts, In 1894 special exhibition of his paintings 
was given, his “Champ de 1316” and *Soleil Cou- 
chant,” landscapes, and “Etudes de Femmes,” a 
charcoal drawing, being especially praised. At the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts Kaplan has exhib- 
ited many works of noteworthy coloring. In 1901, 
with “Le Terrassier,” he obtained admission to the 
Société des Artistes Français, Among his paintings 
may be mentioned the trio “I? Attente,” “Le Re- 
tour,” and " La Rencontre,” and many portraits and 
pastels, including representations of the Prince de 
Soltikoff, Carles, former minister of the Argentine 
Republic, Henri Brisson, Henri Fouquier, and 
Mme, Réjane. Kaplan has alsoattracted attention 
by his miniatures and his illustrations, among the 
latter being those for the works of Guy de Mau- 
passant, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dictionnaire National des Con- 
teinporains. 


s. V. 1, 

KAPLAN, WOLF HA-KOHEN: Russian 
teacher and Hebrew poet; born at "I'rishki, govern- 
ment of Kovno, in 1826; diedat Riga June 14, 1988; 
pupil of M. A. Ginzburg. Kaplan was an able edu- 
tor, and his school at Riga became the model for 
all (he Jewish educational establishments in Russia, 
Пе was an indefatigable communal worker and was 
the very soul of the Progressive congregation of 
Riga, to which he acted a cretary until his death, 

To Kaplan’s intervention with Count Shuvalov 
in 1864 was due the liberal treatment by the author- 
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ities of the Lithuanian Jews residing at Riga, who 
had thitherto been persecuted by the Germans. 
Kaplan carried on a correspondence with the emi- 
nent Rus: publicist Katkov, whom he persuaded 
to undertake the defense of the Jews in the Russian 
paper “ Russkiya Vyedomosti," Kaplan wasanable 
Hebrew writer and contributed regularly to the 
Hebrew periodicals. ‘The most noteworthy of his 
contributions was “Erez ha-Pelu'ot," t poetical vi- 
sion in 124 six-lined strophes with a prologue, pub- 
lished in the * Keneset Yisracl,” ii, (1887). Kaplan is 
known in the Hebrew press under the anagram fort. 

Kaplan maintained a correspondence with the 
Маѕкилм of his time, and especially with Leon Gor- 
don, From the answers of the latter, found in the 
* Miktabe Yalag,” can be seen Kaplan's importance 
ns n classical writer of Hebrew and as a promoter 
of the Russian ПАЗКАРАН, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keneset Yisrael, ill. B47 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Posl- 
Mendels. p. 168; Judah Lüb Gordon, / rot, íi, Warsaw, 
A800; Ha-Meliz, 1888, Nos. 95, 163, 169, 182, 1887, 
1L R. I Br 


KAPOSI (DƏN), HAY YIM: Dayyanin Egypt 
about 1600. He became known later as tho * Ba'al 
ha-Nes,” through a miracle which is said to have hap- 
pened to him. He became blind. Some time after- 
ward, being sus- 
pected of having 
taken bribes, he 
called upon 
leaven, in the 
presence of the 
assembled con- 
gregation, to 
witness to hisin- 
tegrity, “If I 
have done this,” 
he said, “may 
my blindness 
continue for- 
ever; butif not, 
may my vision 
be restored,” 
“Whereupon,” 
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writes Meïr Ga- 
vison, * his sight. 


came back to 
him,” Azulai as- 
serts that he suw 
layyim's n- 
tures written 
both while the latter was Dlind and after he had re- 
covered. His grave is still venerated in Cairo (see 
Kaypr), Layyim wrote: “Sifre LIayyim," a com- 
mentary on the Mekilta, the Sifra, and the Sifre, 
mentioned in Judah Najjar’s “Shebut Yehudah ? 
(Leghorn, 1801); responsa, contained in Meir Gavi- 
son's. “Teshubot ” (still in manuscript), in *'l'eshu- 
bot RaDBaZ,” v. (Leghorn), and in “Teshubot Yom- 
Tob Zahlun ” (No, 129, Venice, 1694), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Layyim, No. 882; Azulai, 
п ha-Gedotim, 1. 59, ii, 98, ~ 
M. Se, 


KAPÓSI (KOHN), MORIZ: Austrian derma- 
tologist: bornat Kaposvár, Hun, Oct, 98, 1897: 
died March 6, 1902. After gradu g (M.D., t86GLD) 


ti 
from the university at Vienna, he settled there asa 













































Kapparot. Ceremony Before the Da: 
(From a woudeut, Augsburg, 


Kapparah 
physician, He became privat-docent in 1866; assist- 
ant professor in 1875; professor and chief of the der- 





al clinic and hospital in 1879, in succession 
to Перга. In 1899 the title of * Hofrath ? was con- 
ferred upon him. le wasa convert to Christianity. 
Kapósi published over one hundred essays in. the 
leading medical journals, especially on dermatology 
and syphilis: about lupus erythematosus, framba- 
sia, rhinoscleroma, xanthoma, zoster, etc, Among his 
works may be mentioned : “ Die Sy philis der Schleim- 
haut der Mund-, Nasen- und Rachenhdhle,” Stutt- 
gart, 1866; * Die Syphilis der Haut und der Angren- 
zenden Schleimhitute,” Vienna, 1875 ; “ Lehrbuch der 
Hautkrankheiten,” Stuttgart, 1876; “Pathologic 
und Therapie der Hautkrankheiten,” Vienna, 1879 
(5th ed., 1899; it has been translated into French, 
Russian, and English); “Pathologie und Therapie 
der Syphilis,” Stuttgart, 1891, In 1881 he published 
in the “ Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift” a bi- 
ography of his teacher, entitled “ Geditchtnissrede 
auf Нер.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1901, 8.v. 
S. 


matolog. 























TF. T. HL 
KAPPARAH (plural, kapparot = “means of 
atonement”): An animal used as a sort of vicarious 
sacrifice on the 
day previous to 
the Day of 
Atonement, As 
a rule, a cock is 
taken by a male, 
and a hen by a 
female person, 
апа after the 
recitation of Ps, 
суй. 17-20 and 
Job xxxiii, 28- 
24 the fowl is 
swung around 
the head three 
times while the 
right hand is 
put upon the 
animal's head. 
At the same 
time the follow- 
ing is thrice said 








f Atonement, in Hebrew: 
“This be my 
substitute, my 


vicarious offering, my atonement. ‘This cock [or 
hen] shall meet death, but T shall find a long and 
pleasant life of peace!” After this the animal is 
slaughtered and given to the poor, or, what is 
deemed better, is eaten by the owners while the 
value of it is given to the poor. 

The custom has been strongly opposed by such 
authorities as Nahmanides, Solomon ben Adret, and 
Joseph ro ds a pagan one in conflict with the 
spirit of Judaism, which knows of no vicarious sacri- 
fice, But it was approved by Jehiel b. Asher and by 
his son Jacob (Tur, Orah Hayyim, 95), and by Sam- 
son b. Zadok and others who followed the author- 
ity of Hai Gaon and other geonim (see the literature 
in “Bet Yosef” to Tur, Z The ritual appealed 
especially to cabalists, such as Isaiah Horowitz and 















Kapparah 
Kara, Menahem 
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Isaac Luria, who recommended the selection of a 
white cock with reference to Isa, i 18, and who 
found other mystie allusions in the pr bed for- 
mulas, Jonsequently the practise became general 
among the Jews of eastern Europe (see Isserles, 
“Darke Mosheh” on Tur, Ze), and the word “kap- 
parah,” as a connotation for a thing that is sacrificed, 
is quite prominent in the Jud:vo-German dialect (see 
‘Tendlau, “Sprichwörter und Redensarten,” 1860, 
No, 193). 

As the reason for the particuiar preference for a 
chicken as a vicarious offering, it is stated by the 
Geonim (quoted by Asheri on Yoma viii., No. 28) 
that it was suggested by the use of the Aramaic 
word “geber” for hoth “man” and. “cock.” Some 
rich people, however, would occasionally take a 
ram instead, with reference to the ram of Isaac (Gen, 
xxii. 18). It appears, moreover, from the passage 

last cited that originally а “sheliah” 
Sacrificed (="anclect oficerof the community?) 






























by an ofliciated as the atoning priest at the 
Elder. ceremony. — Accordingly a saint or 


elder of mystie power is still recom- 





mended for the purpose in * Kol Bo,” Ixviii 
Another and apparently an older practise in 
geonic times was that of planting beans or peas 









in palm-leaf baskets for each child in the house 
two or three weeks before the New-Year, Then on 
the day before New-Year the children would swing 
the baskets containing the ripened plants around 
their heads three times, saying. “This be in lieu of 
me; this be my substitute and my exchange,” and 
would then throw them into the w ater (Rashi, Shab, 
Spb) This is obviously a survival of the pagan 
rite connected with the so-called * Adonis gardens,” 
"Абагедас кўто = "nite nvamanim” (Isa, xvii, 10; 
see Мам запа other commentaries). In Solomon h. 
Adret's time the kapparot ceremony was performed 
for the youths only (see * Bet Yosef." Le). Accord- 
ing to S, I. Curt “Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-Day,” p. 203, Chicago, 1902, the Moslems of the 
Villages of the Syrian “desert still sacrifice n cock 
for each new-born son and a hen for each daughter 
born, 

Common prac sstablished the rule that in 
сазе chickens can not be procured, geese or fish or 
even plants may take their place: but doves or 
other animals that were brought upon the altar of 
the Temple should not be used (Abraham Abele, 
in * Magen Abraham”; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, £e.) 
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М. Brüek, Лекер 


Ceremonialge- 
30, Breslau, 1837. 





K. 
KAPPER, SIEGFRIED: Austrian poet e 

ician: born at Smichow near Prague, March 2 
; died at Pisa June 7, 1879; educated at im 
gymnasium and University of Prague, and at the 
University of Vienna (Ph.D, 1849). Starting in life 
as a physician, he later embraced a literary career, 
Kapper's more important wo: are: “Slavische 
Melodien,” Leipsic, 1844; “České Listy.” Prague, 
1846; "Defreite Lieder dem Jungen Oesterreich,” 
Vienna, 1848; “Pazar der Serbenzar,” db. 1851: 
“Die Gesinge der Serben ” (in two parts), i. 1859; 
"Fürst Lazar,” Leipsic, 1853; "Falk? Dessau, 
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1853; “Büdslavische Wanderungen,” 2 vols., Leip- 
sie, 1858; " Christen und Türken,” 2 parts, ib. 1854; 
“Die Böhmischen Bäder,” /5. 1857; “Die Hand- 
sehriften AHböhmischer Poesien,” Prague, 1850, 
In his *Geneda” (printed 1846) Kapper pictured 
early Jewish life in Prague, His " Wanderlied für 
Israclitische Handwerker? and a number of his lyr- 
ical poems were set to music by Solomon Sulzer and 
Josef Dessauer, 

BIBLIOG 













"HY: Wurzbach, Bioy, Devikon, 1863, 

thendum, 151; Journal Чех De areh 
mier, Lexicon der Deutschen Dichter und 
Prosdisten des 19. Jahrhunderts, p. 101, 


х, l1 G. D. 








КАВА, ABIGDOR BEN ISAAC: 


Bohemian 
ране and liturgical poet; died at Prague April 
10, 1489. Ie lived for a time at Ratisbon, but set- 
ed permanently at Prague after 1409. Kara en- 
joyed a high reputation and associated with King 
Wenceslaus, who liked to converse with him ou re- 
ous matters, Kara nevertheless led a life of 
poverty, and collections were made in several Jew- 
ish communities to provide him with a livelihood, 
He was the author of the following works, still ex- 
tant in manuscript: haggadie notes and gematriot 























on the Pentateuch (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr, 
” No, 2278); notes on I 1 xlvi, 18 (čb. 186, 








She‘elot u-Teshubot,” т rical in 
character (0, 1 
listie work (MS. Fuenn), Kara's liturgical produc- 
tions are: a selibah, written on the occasion of the 
persecutions of the Jews of Prague in 1889, be 
ning with nwbnn 55 nw (inserted in the Mahzor for 
the Minhah prayer of the Day of Atonement); 
hymn beginning IM) nm TNS, on the unity ar 
God ; *Shelosh * Ksreh Hishtabawayot," n selihah be- 
ining with dip уюл DI WIN (inserted in the 
ritual “ Zebuli Pesah,” published at Prague in 1615): 
a poem beginning with MS DN YN, on the thir- 
teen articles of belief. (Neubauer, le. Nos, 2256 
et seq). 


ponsa, alle 








8, 4); "IXodesh LLillulim,? a caba- 
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KARA, ABRAHAM BEN ABIGDOR: Bo- 
hemian chief rabbi, rosh yeshibah, and líturgist.: 
died ‘at Prague Oct, 7, 1549. He wrote a super- 
commentary on Rashi to the Pentateuch, mentioned 
by David Gans (“Zemah Dawid,” p. 442) ; and glosses 
to the “Tur Отар Hayyimn" (see Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 
978). According to Michael (“Or lia-1Iay yim," p. 
11), Kara wrote glosses to all the four Turim, a part 
of which was printed in the Augsburg edition of 
the Turim in 1540;and a selibah beginning with the 
words “Ana оре Abraham,” the verses of which 
ure in alphabetical order; at the end an acrostic 
gives the author's name. 


BintioGnAPHY: Michael, Or ue Tlayyim, No. 81; Landshuth, 
*Amamnude һа“ Abodali, p. 9, 
M. Sen. 


SON 

KARA, JOSEPH BEN SIMEON: [French 
Bible exegete; lived in Troyes, where, probably, he 
was born about 1000-70; died between 1130 and 
1140. llis uncle and teacher was Menahem ben 
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lIelbo, whom Kara often cites in his commentaries, | A. Jellinek, 4e. (comp. A. Epstein in * Па: Покер,» 


source of 






these quotations being almost the only 
knowledge concerning Menahem’s exegesis. Kara 
frequented Rashi’s house; itis even possible that he 
was Rashi’s pupil (Zunz, “Ж, G.” p. 68), though this 
is denied by Epstein. At least they quote cach 
other (comp. Joseph Kara on Prov, iv, 4, v. 14, vi. 
33, xviii, 22; Rashi on Judges iii, 26; Num. xvii, 5, 
xxiv. H; Isa, x. 24). In Rashi’s house Kara. also 
made the acquaintance of Samuel ben Meir (comp. 
JaSIIBaM on Gen, xxxvii. 18). They likewise 
quote each other (comp. RaSIIDaM on Gen. xxiv. 
60 and Num. iv. 10; Rosin, “R, Sumuet beu Meir,” 
pp. 12 e£ seq., 79 еб seq.; Joseph Kara on Amos iii, 
12; Job xi. 17; Gen. x. 15; Porges, in *Monats- 
rift,” 1888, p. 169). ic Kara, of whose exege- 
s specimens are given in * Monatsschrift," 1864, p. 
219; 1865, p. 881 (comp. Rosin, de. pp. 2£ ct seq.), 
may be a son of Joseph. 

The surname * Kara? is usually taken to bea pro- 
fessional name, meaning “reader” or “interpreter of 
Bible” (see Jw. Excvc. iii, 168, в.а, Ding Ex- 
з). A. Jellinek. points out, however (* Com- 
mentarien zu Esther, Ruth,” etc, p. vi., Leipsic, 
1855), that “Kara,” as contrasted with “Darshan,” 
means the representative of the “Peshat” (* Pash- 
fan”), 

Kara was a prolific exegetical writer, When he 
copied Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch he 
added numerous glosses and remarks in order to 
supplement and revise it; and these glosses were 
inserted by the scribes in the text of Rashi, They 
have been collected by Geiger in * Nite Na'amanim," 
i. 1 et вед. 5 idem in * Parschandatha,” pp. 21 et seq. ; 
und by Berliner in * Pletath Soferim ? (Hebr. part), 
p. 13. 

The original or independent Bible commentaries 
of Kara are 

(t) According to Berliner (Һе, p. 16), a commen- 
tary on Deut, i.-iv. (printed Ze, Шер», part], pp. 6 
et seq. ). 

(3) Commentaries on the Prophets published in 
“Mikra’ot Gedolot,” Lublin, 1897 (see Poznanski in 
“Zeit. für Hebr, Bibl.” v. 68); extracts from these 
commentaries were published by Wolf in * HTa- 

har,” ii. 289, iii, 688, iv, 55 (see, als 



















































Kara’s Dukes in “Orient, Lit.” 1847, p. B44); 
Commen- by Littmann in "Josef ben Simeon 
taries. Kara,” pp. 26-82 (from Isaiah and 





Ezekiel). Those on Samuel and most 
of the Minor Prophets are not genuine (Porges, in 
* Monatsschrift,” 1883, p. 170; Rosin, Le. p. 72, note 
2). The Jeremiah commentary was published sep- 
arately by Schlossberg (* Commentaire sur Jerémie,? 

aris, 1881; comp. Drüll's “Jahrb.” vii. (70 e£ seq. ; 
see, also, Zunz, * Z. G.” p. 68; Geiger, Ge, i. 18); that 
on Hosea, Breslau, 1861. 

(3) Commentaries on most of the Hagiographa ; 
namely : (à) Proverbs; see the quotation in. Kara's 
commentary on cel, vii, 12. (0) Job, published in 
*" Monatssehrift," vols, v., vi, and vii. (see, also, 
Luzzatto in “Kerem Lemed,” vii. 61 e£ seq. ; Geiger, 
Le, ере, part], pp. 1t et seq). (c) Canticles (i. 1- 
vii. 13), published by Hübsch (“TIamesh Megilot,” 
Prague, 1866; sec Salfeld, * Das Hohelied Salomo’s,” 
p. 49). (d) Ruth, published by Hübseh, бе. and by 























i, 31, note 2). (е) Lamentations, published in Na- 
ples in 1496, and by Hübsch (Le.), Jellinek (Le.), 
and E. Ashkenazi (“Dibre Hakamim,” pp. 17 et 
seq., Metz, 1849), and by S. Buber in two diffe 
recensions in * Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,? pp. 8 
ве. (f) Ecclesinstes, published by Шар 
and Einstein (in Berliners “Magazin,” x “Ozar 
Tob”). (y) Esther, published by Hübsch (.c.), Jel- 
linek (.e.), and Berliner (0. 1878; comp. 7, 1876, 
p. ). 

It is quite possible that Kara wrote also commen- 
taries on Ezraand Nehemiah, but that the commen- 
taries on these books as contained in MS, Saraval No. 
27, and ascribed to Joseph Kara, are not genuino 
(Geiger, in “Ozar Nehmad,” iv. 48 e£ seq.). 

Some comments of Kara on Chronicles must have 
d, as is proved by the quotations in pseudo- 
Rashi to those books (see 1I Chron, iii, 15, v. 9, xxv. 
24). 

According to Epstein (l.e. i. 29 ct seq.), Kara wrote 
(4) glosses to the pseudo-Rashi commentary on Gen- 
esis Rabbah, and (5) a commentary on the Mahzor 
(comp. Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 198). 

While in his glosses on the Pentateuch and in his 
commentaries on the Prophets Kara depends upon 
Rashi to the greatest extent, his explanations of the 
к Hagiographa are more original. He 
quotes Menahem ben Saruk, Dunash 
ibn Labrat, Judah and Moses ha-Dar- 
shan, Kalir, Meir Sheliah Zibbur, Ka- 
lonymus, and others. In his commentary on Job he 
frequently uses the writings of Shabbethai Donnolo, 
and gives very valuable extracts from the lost 
Baraita of Samuel with Donnolo’s commentary 
(comp. Epstein, Le, pp. 84 et seq.). lis grammat- 
ical standpoint is that of Rashi. Whole Hebrew 
sentences are sometimes translated into French, In 
his expressions he is not as terse as Rashi. He is 
bold enough to express the opinion that the Book 
of Samuel was not written by the prophet himself, 
but later (Commentary on I Sam, ix. 9). He does 
not go into grammatical or philological research, 
and cares more for the sense of the whole sentence 
than for a single word. He shows more common 
sense than depth, and though he does not altogether 
hold aloof from haggadie interpretations, he takes 
a leading place among the exegetes of northern 
France, who in general preferred. tho. rational ex- 
egesis, 
















Charac- 
teristics. 





















RAPHY + Gritz е 
Einstein, in. Berliner ХЇН, 206 el sega Re- 
es Rabbins Frangais, pp. 135, A38, 411, 88, 
led. pp. 313, 410; idem, Z. C. Inde: 
"ift fUr die Wi: ehaft des Judenthiums, 
letath Soferim, pp. 19 q Littmann, 
Josef ben Simeon Kara, Breslau, 188; Parsehan- 
dath p. Seb pp. 21 et seq. (Hebr. part) ; Kirchheim, 
in Orient, Lit. 1815, p. 433. 
ч. M. бс. 


KARA, MENAHEM BEN JACOB: Bohec- 
mian scholar; flourished at Prague in the first half 
of the fifteenth century. - По was a near relative, 
perhaps a half-brother, of Abigdor ben Isaac Kara, 
whom he quotes in his writings as “my brother.” 
Kara was the author of the following works, which 
are extant in manuseript: a commentary on Prov. 
xxx., Written at the request of Abigdor Kara, who 
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thought he recognized in прэ үл MN the initials of 
his own name (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 1619, 7) a commentary on the * Mar*ot Elohim " 
of Enoch. al-I&ustantini (20. (619, 1); n commentary 
on Ghazali's * Kawwanot ha-Pilusufiin " and on vari- 
ous parts of the “Moreh Nebukim.” ‘The author 
quotes in the last-named commentary Samuel and 
Moses ibn '"l'ibbon, Moses of Narbonne, Levi ben 
Gershon, and his own contemporary Moses yo. On 
fol, 13 he mentions his imprisonment during cight- 
een months (б. 1649, 3). 





3 Steinschneider, Jewish 


І. Br. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuuz, Z. G. p. 1 


ture, pp. 99, H5. 





XARA, SIMEON: 


in the cleventh century 


French rabbi; lived in Mans 
brother of Menahem ben 
Helbo and father of Joseph Kara. For the meaning 
of hissurname see Kana, Joseren, — Isaac de Lattes, 
in his * Kiryat Sefer,” counts Kara among the prom- 
inent French rabbis, although no work of his has 
survived, Rapoport identitied him with the com- 
piler of the Yalkut Shim‘oni, on account of the sim- 
ilarity of some Midrashie quotations in this work 
with citations in Rashi's Bible commentary. Abra- 
ham Epstein has, however, shown that in the man- 
uscripts the name “Kara” does not foccur, and in 
place of “Simeon ? the reading “Simson ” at times is 
found, 











Blige: s її» G. V. p. ЗІЗ: idem, Z. G6. p. 61; Rapo- 
em i dl, vii. A et seq; Kirchheim, in Orient, Lil 
Се N Na'amanim, German part, p. 8; idi 
in Z. D. М. G. dil. 300; Weiss, in Het. Talmud, ii 
Brats Jahrh, viii. H3; Abraham Epstein, in Ha- Hal vy 


et seq. 
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KARAITES AND KARAISM: The Karaites 
(op, spa “бул, spd “2 = “Followers of the 
Bible”) were a Jewish sect, professing, in its relig- 
ious observances and opinions, to follow the Bible 
to the exclusion of rabbinical traditions and laws, 
But Karaism in fact adopted a large part of rabbin- 
ical Judaism, either outright or with more or less 
modification, while at the same time it borrowed 
from earlier or later Jewish sects—Badducees, Es- 
senes, ‘Isawites, Yudghanites, et as well as from 
the Mohammedans. The founder of the sect being 
ANAN, his followers were at first called Ananites, 
but as the doctrines of the sect were more fully de- 
veloped, and it gradually emancipated itself from 
Ananism, they took the name of 5 Karaites,” a term 
first used by Benjamin al-Nahawendi (*Da'ale 
Mikra” at the end of his “Sefer Linim”) and ina 
quotation in * Yefet,? 

On Anan's death, between 780 and 800, his son 
Saul, and then his grandson Josiah, succeeded him 
as head of the sect, but both of them were too in- 
ificant intellectually to leave many traces in Ka- 
raism, But between 830 and 890 men of greater mark 
appeared among the Karaites, who, while differing 
among themselves and creating various subdivisions 
in the new sect, agreed in diverging from Anan's 
doctrines, and even. from his methods of teaching, 
The leaders of that. time whose names have come 
down to us аге: Benjamin al-Nahawendi, Ishmael 
of ‘Akbara, Musa al-Za‘farani (called also Al-Tiflisi), 
Mashwi al-Akbari, and. Daniel al-Kumisi (called 










































also Al-Damaghani). Anan was an eclectic, borrow- 
ing various regulations of his code (a large part of 
which has recently been discovered and published 
by A. Harkavy) from rabbinical Judaism and from 
Jewish sects; but he attempted to base all this bor- 

rowed material, as well as the regula- 





Modifica- tions which he himself drafted, on the 
tions of Biblical text, resorting with that end 
Ananism. in view to the most curious etymolo- 





es and exegetical rules. Tis ascetic 
views throughout were, moreover, so ill adapted to 
practical life that an unhampered secular life in 
reement with Anan’s code was entirely impossible, 
Anan’s successors, therefore, set themselves the task 
of removing or modifying these shortcomings of 
Ananism, thus insuring the practical existence of 
the sect. While the strict Ananites lost more and 
more ground in the course of the ninth century in 
consequence of their asceticism, subsisting merely 
for a time at Jerusalem as strict hermits and mourn- 
ers for Zion (see Ази. Zron), and while Ananism 
entirely disappeared in the tenth century, Karaism 
still exists, though it is stricken with intellectual im- 
potence, 

Anan's eclecticism, which at first did good serv- 
ice to the heretic, since the members of various 
anti-rabbinical sects apparently found congruous 
ideas in the new heresy, caused after a timo dissat- 
isfaction in different quarters. While the liberals 
did not. take kindly to the aggravationsand rigorous 
ordinances of the new code, which entirely lacked 
the sanction of national tradition, this code was not 
strict enough for the rigorists in the sect, and 
throughout the ninth century and the first half of 
the tenth there were continuous dissensions, as ap- 
pears from the detailed accounts of АТК iniand 
Saadia, In some Karaite cireles of the ninth and 
tenth centuries there arose, perhaps under Gnostic 
influence, an antagonism to the ceremonial law and 
the dogma of traditional Judaism similar to the in- 
imical attitude toward Jewish law found among the 
first Christian Gnostic circles (the-echo of which still 
appears in the attacks of Christian theologians on 
Jewish “legalism,” although no one religion is ex- 
empt from nomism), "his antagonism went so far, 
for instance, that the Sabbath and the feast-days 
were regarded merely as memorial days during the 
stoce of the Jewish state, their observance being 
no longer obligatory in the exile, the resurrection of 
the dead was interpreted in an allegorical and ration- 
istic sense, ns Israel's deliverance from exile, this 
view being probably borrowed from Sadduceeism ; 
and the advent of the Messiah, as well as the resto- 
ration of the Temple, was referred to the past epoch 
of the Second Temple. The rigoristic Karaites, on 
the other hand, even forbade any one to leave the 
house on the Sabbath, to carry anything from one 
room into another, to wash the face, to wear @ coat, 
shoes, girdle, or anything except a shirt, to make a 
bed, to carry food from the kitchen into another 
apartment, etc. In. time, however, the extremists, 
such as the Ananites, *Isawites, Yudghanites, and 
Shadganites, disappeared, and the moderate party 
in the sect organized itself under the name of Ka- 
raites, 

Gradually the Karaite leaders abandoned their con- 
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troversics relating to individual laws and details re- 
ferring to the cult, and turned their attention to 
principles concerning dogma and the Mosaic Law 

in contradistinction to rabbinical oral 





Develop- law, visibly proceeding under the in- 
ment of fluence of the Islamic “kalam ” and 
Dogma.  "mu'tazilah," especially the “ugul al- 





fikh” of the Mohammedan Al- 
though Anan commonly applied the rabbinical rules 
of Biblical hermeneuties (“middot”), yet even he 
borrowed from Islam, chiefly from his contemporary 
and fellow sufferer, Abu Nu'man Thabit Abu Jani- 
fah, tho. founder of the theological school of the 
Manafites, and also from the then newly-founded 
Mohammedan s of the Rawandites, who trans- 
planted the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
from India to Bagdad. This attitude of Anan was 
closely connected with his personal circumstances 
at the time of the founding of the new sect (see 
Jew. Excvo. i. 554, 8.0. ANAN) Benjamin al- 
Nahawendi (e. 880-850), the first noteworthy Ka- 
raite teacher in the period following Anan, did not 
directly borrow from Mohammedan theology any- 
thing relating to the religious law, being probably 
too far removed from Bagdad, then the center of 
Arabic scholarship; he borrowed instead the alle- 
gorical method of Seriptural interpretation of 
the Judwo-Alexandrian (Hellenistic) school, ‘This 
method was at that time known partly through 
Hebrew works still extant in the beginning of the 
tenth century, and partly through Greek. sources 
made available by the Syrians, these works being 
ascribed to the sect of the Maghariyyah (Al-Ma- 
ghariyyah = “cave-dwellers,” as the Essenes were 
then called), Nahawendi even borrowed Philo’s doc- 
trine of the Logos. Anan’s and Nahawendi’s differ- 
ing opinions regarding the Law have been noted 
elsewhere (sce BENJAMIN BEN Moses NAHAWENDI). 
The list of these differences can be materially in- 
creased from the recently published fragments of 
Nahawendi’s code (A. Harkavy, “Studien und Mit- 
theilungen,” viii, 175-184), and also from quotations 
of Al-Kirkisani, Al-Basir, Abu al-Faraj Furkan, and 
later authorities. 

Although no derogatory remarks referring to 
Anan have been found in Nahawendi fragments, it 
is yet evident that Nahawendi silently disapproved 
cof Anan’s extraordinary interpretation of Biblical 
words and his glaring abuse of the rabbinical her- 
meneutio rules, although he himself is not free from 
eccentricity, Nor is his attitude toward Rabbinism 
so harsh and absolutely inimical as that of Anan. 
Nahawendi shows no trace of Anan’s artificial op- 

position to the ‘Talmud; on the con- 
Benjamin trary he often defends the ‘Talmudists 

Naha- against Anan’s attacks. Пе occupies 

wendi. а highly important position in the his- 

tory of Karaism, and he did much for 
the consolidation of the new sect. He was, moro- 
over, the first Karaite writer to use the Hebrew lan- 
guage; as far as is known, he composed at least 
three of his works in Hebrew—“ Sefer Dinim,” 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot," and the commentary on Genesis. 
He marks, therefore, a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of Karaism., 

Contemporancously with Nahawendi and some- 























what later in the ninth century appeared Karaite 
writers and leaders who violently attacked the 
founder of the sect and heaped vituperation upon his 
method, Ishmael of ‘Akbara, after whom a subdivi- 
sion of the sect, the Okbarites (*Akbarites), was 
named, did not hesitate, for instance, to call Anan 
“asinine.” This contemporary of Nahawendi, who 
took his name from ‘Akbara, a place near Bagdad, 
abrogated several of Anan's severe measures; and 
he was the only one among the Karaites who had 
nptitude or liking for Biblical critici He did not 
hesitate to say that, errors had crept into the tradi- 
tional text of Scripturcand that some of the readings 
of the Samaritan text and the Septuagint were pref- 
erable to the Masoretic text. Other subdivisions 
of the Karaite sect, as the Mashwites (e. 850; so 
called after their founder Mashwi al-Dulabakki, a 
pupil of Ishmael of *Akbara), the Tiflisites (the fol- 
lowers of Al-'Tiflisi, е. 850), the Ramlites or Malikites 
(called after their founder Malik al-Ramli), and va- 
rious other smaller groups, which have been fully de- 
scribed by A. Harkavy in his Karaite studies (in 
“Voskhod,” 1898-09), differed considerably from 
Anan not only in regard to singlo religious laws, but 
also in leading doctrines. A somewhat later and 
very important Karaite writer, Daniel ben Moses 
al-Kumisi (toward the end of the ninth century), who 
at first was an enthusiastic follower of Anan, and 
called him “Head of the Sages” (“Rosh ha-Mas- 
kilim”), subsequently felt entirely disillusioned, and 
then styled Anan “Head of the Fools” (“Rosh ha- 
Kesilim”). On his divergences from Anan in detail 
see Jew, Excvc. iv. 483, s.v. DANIEL BEN MOSES AL- 
Kunisr; the account there can now be supplemented 
in agreement with recently published fragments of 
his code (idem, “Studien und Mittheilungen,” viii. 
187-199). His leaning toward rationalism in theo- 
logical matters is noteworthy. 

These divergences contributed not a little to the 
undermining of Anan’s authority among the Ka- 
raites, and his faithful followers, the Ananites, were 
pushed to the wall; as their rigorous observances 
were entirely unsuited to ordinary life, they were 
finally obliged to emigrate to Jerusalem and adopt 
the hermit life of the old Essenes, as mourners for 
Zion, Gradually disappearing, they left the field 
free for the great noontide of Karaism in the tenth 
and cleventh centuries, The representatives of this 
epoch are: Abu Yusuf Ya‘kub al-Kirkisani, Зар ibn 

Mazliah, Solomon ben Jeroham, Yafith 

Flood-Tide. ibn ‘Ali, David al-Fasi, Abu al-Faraj 
Harun, Yusuf al-Dagir and his pupil 

Abu al-Faraj Furkan. ‘The first-named, Abu Yusuf 
Ya'kub al-Kirkisani (called incorrectly by later au- 
thors and even by Steinsehneider, “ Yusuf” instead 
of “Abu Yusuf”), wrote in the third and fourth 
decades of the tenth century; he is a unique figure 
in Karaite literature on account of his historical 
senso, his comprehensive survey of the development 
of the Jewish sects, and his acute, even 

Abu Yusuf if partial, criticism of his predecessors. 
al-Kirki- For the historical part of his work 
sani. he consulted the works of David ibn 
Merwan al-Mukammas (sce Jew. 

Excvo. iv. 400, where he is confounded with a 
later David al-Mukammas) and the accounts of Mo- 
































Karaites 








hammedan writers, whose works, however, have not 
heen handed down, Although a great admirer of 
Anan, whom he frequently defends, Yakub seldom 
agrees with him, and generally endeavors to miti- 
gate the severity of the heresiarch’s legal inter- 
pretations,  А1- иван went very far in regard to 
forbidden marri , being one of the chief repre- 
sentatives of the so-called “system of extension” 
(“кка”), 

АМ ива was, so far as is known, the first Ka- 
raite writer to defend the dictates of common sense 
and of knowledge in religious matters; the second 
part of his chief work," Kitab al-Anwar? (Book of 
Lights), treats of the necessity of investigation and 
of reason, and of the determination of the proofs of 
reason and analogical conclusions, He adopts for 
Karaism without modification the views of the Mo- 
tekallamin and the Motazilites. Since that time 
there been aw ism in Karaism between the 
followers of scientific investigation, who patterned 
their theology on the Mohammedan kalam and the 
Motazilite doctrines, and the Orthodox, who would 
have nothing to do with philosophy and science. 
Among the former are some Karaite scholars of the 
tenth century mentionedit survived. Later 
he shared the editorial work with Ernest Dohm. 
In 1852 he embraced Christianity in. order that he 
might marry a lady of that faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Max Ring, David Katise, Berlin, 1873; 

Meyers Konversations-Lexilion ; Kürsehner, David. Kau- 


lisech, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xv. 93-2. 
S. M. Co. 


KALISCH, ISIDOR: American rabbi and au- 
thor; born Nov. 15, 1816, at Krotoschin; died May 
11, 1886, at Newark, N. J.; studied theology, phi- 
losophy, and philology at the universities of Berlin, 
Breslau, and Prague. In consequence of giving 
public expression to his too liberal views, in poems 
and articles, he was compelled to leave Germany, 
and after staying for a short time in London he 
went to the United States (New York, 1849). 


Kalisch 


Kalischer THE JEWISH 


Kalisch occupied rabbinates al Cleveland, Ohio (Tife- 
reth Israel); Cincinnati, Ohio (Ahabath Achim); 
Milwaukee, Wis. (B'ne Jeshurun); Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Leavenworth, Kansas; Detroit, Mich. (Beth 
ED; Newark, N. J. (B'nai Abraham); and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (Ohavai Shalom). He lectured fre- 
quently, especially after 1875, when he had retired 
from the ministry. Ile wrote a number of essays, 
monographs, discourses, and disquisitions, — In 
Leeser’s " Occident ? (1851-52) he published. a series 
of " Exegetical Lectures on the Bible”; in the Cin- 
einnati “Israelite” (1854-55), " Contributions to 
Philosophical Literature." The London “Jewish 
Chronicle," the “Jüdisches — Literatur-DBlatt? of 
Magdeburg, the Vienna monthly * Beth 'Palmud,” 
and other periodicals, published. articles from his 


pen. Kalisch's first work, * Wegweiser für Ratio- 
nelle. Forschungen in. den Biblisehen Schriften” 


(Cleveland, Ohio, 1858), was translated into English 
by M. Mayer under the title “A Guide for Rational 
Enquiries into the Biblical Writings? (Cincinnati, 
1857); “Die Töne des Morgenlandes,” a collection 
of his German poems, appeared at Detroit in 1865; 
in (868 he produced an English. translation of Les- 
sing's “Nathan der Weise"; in [877 an English 
translation of the “Sefer Yezirah,” with preface, 
notes, glossary anda Sketch of the Talmud” ; in {881 
he translated into English S. Munik's * Philosophie 
et Kerivains Philosophes des Juifs." His last 
work was a translation into English of " Ha-Tap- 
puah,” a treatise on the immortality of the soul, 
supposed to be by Aristotle. He translated from 
the Hebrew “Phe Book of Antiochus” also, and a 
“Discourse on the Advantages of the Mosaic Law ” 
(delivered in 1267 before King Jacob at Saragossa). 
Kalisch was one of the leading spirits of the rabbin- 
ical conference held at Cleveland in 1855, and one of 
the editors of the * Minhag America” prayer-book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jn Memoriam Rev, Dr. Isidor. Kalisch, 
Newark, N. J., 1536; steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 268. 
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KALISCH, LUDWIG: German novelist; born 
Sept. 7, 1814, at Lissa; died March 8, 1882, at Paris. 
When only twelve years of age he left his home and 
became successively pedler, merchant, and teacher, 
He saved enough money to carry him through ma- 
triculation and the study of medicine and, later, lan- 
guages and literature in Heidelberg and Munich. 
Settlingin Mayence in 1848, he became editor of the 
" Narrhalla ” (1848-46). A participant in the revo- 
lution of 1845-40, he was forced to leave Germany. 
He went to Paris, in 1850 to London, and from 1851 
onward lived in Paris. 

Kalisch's forte was the humorous ballad. Many 
of his writings appeared in the feuilletons of the 
newspapers and in magazines. Of those. pub- 
lished separately may be mentioned: * Das Buch der 
Narrheit,” Mayence, 1845; “Schlagschatten,” db. 
1845; “ Poetische Erzithlungen,” b, 1845; “Shrap- 
nels,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1849; “Paris und 
London,” Zh. 1851; * Heitere Stunden,” Berlin, 1872 ; 
“Bilder aus Meiner. Knabenzeit," Leipsic, 1872; 
* Gebunden und Ungebunden,” Munich, 1876; * Pa- 
riser Leben,” Mayence, 1881, 2d ed, 1882. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations- Lexikon, 
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KALISCH, MARCUS M.: llebraist and Bible 
commentator; born at Treptow, Pomerania, May 16, 
1828; died in Derbyshire, England, Ang, 24, 1885. 
He was educated at Berlin University, where he stud- 
ied classics, philology, and the Semitic languages, 
and at the Rabbinical College of Berlin. In 1848 he 
obtained degrees at Berlin and at Halle, and in the 
same year took. part in the European struggle for 
freedom that resulted in the émeute of 1848. Going 
to England, Kaliseh contributed to the periodicals 
of Great. Britain and the Continent, and delivered 
lectures on secular and archeological topics before 
various learned bodies. He then obtained a perma- 
nent appointment as secretary to Chief Rabbi N. M. 
Adler This position he held from 1848 to 1853, and 
was then engaged as tutor and literary adviser to 
the Rothschild family. In this capacity he found 
leisure to produce a considerable amount of erudite 
work, 

Kalisch's special object was to write a full and 
critical commentary on the Old. ‘Pestament, and nt 
this task he labored with indefatigable energy. In 
1855 he published the first volume, entitled “An 
Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Tes- 
tament, with a New 'lranslution—Exodus?; the 
second, “Genesis,” appeared in 1858; the third, 
“Leviticus,” part i. and part ii., in 1867 and 1872 
respectively. These contain a résume of all that Jew- 
ish and Christian learning had accumulated on the 
subjects up to the dates of publication. In his“ De- 
viticus? Kalisch anticipated Wellhausen to a large 
extent, The interval between the issue of “ Gen- 
esis” and that of “ Leviticus” was occupied with 
the preparation of a *JIebrew Grammar” in two 
paris, the second dealing with the more dificult 
forms and rules. In 1877 Kalisch issued the first 
part of “Bible Studies," comprising annotations 
on “The Prophecies of Balaam.” The second part, 
on “The Book of Jonah,” preceded by a treatise on 
“The Hebrew and the Stranger,” was issued in 
the following year. In 1880 appeared his com- 
prehensive work entitled “ Path and Goal: A Dis- 
cussion on the Hlements of Civilization nnd the 
Conditions of Happiness,” consisting of an at- 
tempt to bring together. representative utterances 
of adherents of ull the chief religions of the 
world. 

Kalisch wasa writer of exceptional erudition, with- 
out, however, possessing an equal power of using 
his resources for literary purposes. His views on 
Biblical and Jewish subjects generally were of an 
advanced type. He was prevented from completing 
his projected comprehensive commentary on the 
entire Pentateuch by the ill health which attended 
his last years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Alhendum, Sept. 6, 1885; Jew. Chron. and 
Jew. World, Aug. 28, 188): The Times (London), Aug. 3l, 
1885; Jew. Herald (Melbourne), Oct. 16, 1885; Morais, mi- 
nent Israclites, pp. 170-173. 
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KALISCH, MOSES BEN BENJAMIN 
WOLF MESERITZ: Polish physician of the sev- 
enteenth century. Je was the author of: “ Yeru- 
shat Mosheh” (2 vols., Frankfort-on-the-Main and 
Wilmersdorf, 1677), a medical work in Judwo- 
German describing remedies for various diseases; 
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and “Yarum Mosheh” (Amsterdam, 1679, and fre- 

quently reprinted), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat, Bodl. col. 0779; Benja- 
cob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 230, 

H. R. I. Dn. 

KALISCH, PAUL: German singer; born at Ber- 
lin Nov. 6, 1855; son of David Kannisen, founder of 
the* Kladderadatseh.” — Kalisci was destined for an 
architect’s career, but ab a gathering at the home of 
his brother-in-law Paul Lindau, where Kaliseh sang 
a few selections from Schubert and Wagner, his 
voice so impressed Pollini and A telina Patti that 
they urged him to go on the sta, ^. Shortly after- 
wird Kalisch went to Italy to st. ly under Leoni 
and Lamperti, and he made his debut at Varese 
in 1880 as dgardo in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
After amost successful tour through Italy and Spain 
he sang in 1883 at the royal operas at Munich, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna, and at the Stadttheaters of Ham- 
burg, Leipsic, and Cologne. 

He stayed a short time in Germany, and then to- 
gether with Lily Lehmann, whoa he later married, 
went to London, where he sang in “Tristan and 
Isolde” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. From England 
Kalisch went to the United States, where he spent 
six winter seasons: four seasons at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, while for two seasons he 
toured the country together with Anton Seidl, 
singing in many of Wagner’s operas. Upon his re- 
turn to Europe he again toured Germany, and also 
sang at Vienna, Budapest, Paris, and London; but 
he achieved his greatest success at the Wiesbadener 
Festspiele, where he sang before the royal family. 
He was made “Kammersiinger” by Duke Ernst of 
Saxe-Coburg,  Kalisch's most. successful rôles are 
The Prophet, Bleuzer, Othello, Siegmund, Siegfried, 
Tannhduser, and Tristan, Kalisch again appeared 
in “Tristan” at Paris and Cologne in 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Biog. Ler. 

S. L G. D. 

KALISCHER, JEHIEL MICHAEL BEN 
ARYBH: Polish rabbi of the seventeenth century ; 
died in 1709. at an advanced age, The nume 
“Kalischer” indicates either that be was born in 
Kalisch, Poland, or that he acted as rabbi there. 
He was the author of: “Shatare Ziyyon” (Prague, 
1657), being the first and only published part of his 
ethical work entitled “Sha‘fare Hokmah”; *Sha'are 
Shamayim” (Z5. 1675), miscellaneous sermons and 
novel. — Kalischer included in the latter work 
novellis of his father and grandfather, and of his 
uncle Samuel BEDELS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azula Shem ha-Gedolim, fi. s.v. Nha'are 
Shamayim; Kuenn, Weneset Visrael, p. 026: Fürst, Dil. 
Jud. ib. 165 Steinsehneider, Cad, Bodl. eol. 1212. 

S. 8. M. Kin. 


KALISCHER, JUDAH LÖB BEN MOSES: 
german Talmudist; died April (8, 1822, at Lissa, 
where he was dayyan,  Kalischer was the head of 
the yeshibah of Lissa for more than fifty years, dur- 
ing which time he had a great number of pupils. 
He wrote “Ha-Yad ha-UUazakah” (Breslau, 1820), 
novellv on the laws of Hazakah, 

BinrroGnapPny: Fuenn, Wenesct Yisrael, p. 419; Stetnsehnei- 


der, Cal. Bodl. eol. 133. f 
S. M, M. Sen. 
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KALISCHER, SOLOMON : German composer, 
pianist, and physicist; born Oct. 8, 1845, at Thorn, 
West Prussia. Hestudied at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Breslau. and the universities of Breslau 
and Berlin (Ph.D. 1868, his dissertation being “ De 
Aristotelis Rhetoricis et Ethicis Nicomachivis et in 
Quo et Cur Inter Se quum Congruant tum Diffe- 
ant,” awarded a prize by the philosophical faculty 
of the University of Berlin), After acting as tutor 
for a year at Amsterdam he returned to Berlin to 
study physics and chemistry. In 1876 he estab- 
lished himself as privat-docent at the Bauakademie 
of Berlin, subsequently connecting himself in the 
same capacity with the Technische Hochschule at 
Charlottenburg, at which institution he was ap- 
pointed leeturer(189-b) und professor (1896) of physics. 
Hehas edited Goethe's scientific works, with notes 
and introduction (ed. G. Hempel, vols. xxxiii.- 
xxxvi., 1877-79); translated Faraday’s " Experimen- 
tal Researches in Electricity ? into German (8 vols. 
1889-91) ; and has published many essays on physics, 
chemistry, and electricity in scientific periodicals. 
He wrote also “Teleologie und Darwinismus ”(1878) ; 
“Die Farbenblindheit” (1979), ete. ; and contributed 
the chapter on “Goethe als Naturforscher” to Biel- 
schowsky’s “ Goethe-Bibliographic” (ii. 412-460, 
Munich, 1904). S 


KALISCHER, ZEBI HIRSCH : German rabbi 
tind colonizer; born March 24, 1795, at Lissa, Posen; 
died Oct. 16, 1874, at Thorn, on the Vistula. Des- 
tined for the rabbinate, he received his Talmudic 
education from Jacob of 
Lissa and Akiba Eger of 
Posen. After his mar- 
riage he left Lissa and 
setiled in Thorn, where 
he spent the rest of his 
life. Here he took an act- 
ive interest in the affairs 
of the Jewish community, 
and for more than forty 
years held the office of 
“Rabbinatsverweser” (act- 
ing rabbi). Disinterested- 
ness was a prominent 
feature of his character; 
he refused to accept any 
remuneration for his serv- 
ices, his wife, by means of a small business, pro- 
viding their meager subsistence, 

In his youth he wrote " ben Bohan,” commen- 
tary on several juridical themes of the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, IHIoshen Mishpat (Krotoschin, 1842), and 
“Sefer Moznayim la-Mishpat,” commentary, in three 
parts, on the whole Hoshen Mishpat (parts i, and ii., 
Krotoschin and Königsberg, 1855; part iii. still in 
manuseript). Te also wrote: glosses on Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh. Detah, published in the new Wilna 
edition of that work; “Sefer ha-Berit," commentary 
on the Pentateuch; “Sefer Yezi'at Mizrayim,” com- 
mentary on the Pesah Haggadah; “ Hiddushim " on 
several Talmudical treatises; ete. He also contrib- 
uted largely to. Hebrew magazines, as “ Ta-Mag- 
gid,” “ Ziyyon,? * Ha-'Ebri," and “ Ta-Lebanon,” 

Inclined to philosophical speculation, Kaliseher 
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studied the systems of medieval and modern Jewish 
and Christian philosophers, one result. being his 
“Sefer Emunah Yesharah,” an inquiry into Jewish 
philosophy and dogma (2 vols., Krotoschin, 18-18, 
1871); an appendix to vol. i. contains a commentary 
(incomplete) on Job and Ecclesiastes. In the midst 
of his many activities, however, his thoughts cen- 

tered on one idea—-the colonization of 

Palestine Palestine, in order thereby to provide 

Coloniza- a home for the homeless Eastern Jews 

tion. and transform the many Jewish beg- 
gars in the Holy Land into a useful 
agricultural. population. He proposed. to collect 
money for this purpose from Jews in all countries; 
to huy and cultivate land in Palestine; to found an 
agricultural school, either in Palestine itself or in 
France; and to form a Jewish military guard for 
the security of the colonies, He thought the time 
especially favorable for the carrying out of this idea, 
as the sympathy of men like Crémieux, Montefiore, 
Rothsehild, and Albert Cohn. rendered. the Jews 
politically influential ‘To these and similar Zionist 
ideals he gave expression in his * Derishat Ziyyon ? 
(Lyek, 1862), containing three theses: (1) the salva- 
tion of the Jews, promised by the Prophets, can 
come about only in a natural way—by self-help; 
(2) colonization in Palestine; (3) admissibility of 
the observance of sacrifices in Palestine at the pres- 
ent day. ‘The appendix contains an invitation to 
the reader to become a member of the colonization 
societies of Palestine. 

This book made a very great impression, espe- 
cially in the Fast. It was translated into German 
by Poper (Thorn, £865), and a second. Hebrew edi- 
tion was issued by N. Friedland (čb. 1866). Ka- 
lischer himself traveled with indefatigable zeal to dif- 
ferent German cities for the purpose of establishing 
colonization societies. Tt was his influence that. 
caused Hayyim Lurie, in. Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1361, to form the first society of this kind, and this 
was followed by others. Owing to Kulischer's agi- 
tation, the Alliance Israélite Universelle founded 
the Palestinian colony Milkweh Yisrael (see AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLONIES), the rabbinate of which was 
offered. to him, but he was too old to accept it. 
Although all these endeavors were not. attended 
with immediate suceess, Kalischer never lost hope. 
By exerting a strong influence upon his contempo- 
raries, including such prominent men as Heinrich 
Griitz, Moses Hess (see * Rom und Jerusalem,” pp. 
1157 ef seq), und others, he is considered to have been 
one of the most important of those who prepared 
the way for the foundation of modern Zionism, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ally. Zeit, des Jud. 87h p. T57: JHldischer 

Volliskalender, pp. H3 (eb seq. Leipsie, 1809; Sefer Anshe 

Shem, pp. dla ef seq, Warsaw, 18502, 

s M. Se. 


KALISKER, ABRAHAM BEN ALEXAN- 
DER HA-KOHEN: Rabbi of Kaliska, Prussia, in 
the cighteenth century. Kalisker studied succes- 
sively under Elijah Wiha and Bär of Meseritz, 
becoming a fervent leader of the Hasidic party. 
After the death of Bär of Meseritz, Kalisker settled 
with a senior fellow pupil, Menahem Mendel of 
Vitebsk, at Horodok, and in 1777 accompanied him 
to Palestine as his assistant in the leadership of the 


Hasidim; he was very active in the propagation of 
Hasidism, They settled first at Safed; obliged to 
leave that town, they settled, about 1788, at Tibe- 
ring. After the death of Menahem Mendel (1788) 
Kalisker succeeded him as leader of the Hasidim in 
Palestine, He maintained at that time an active 
correspondence with his former fellow pupil Sheneor 
Zalman of Ladier; and when, a little later, Kalisker 
was suspected by the Hasidim of Volhynia and Po- 
dolsk of having used improperly the funds en- 
trusted to him for distribution among the poor, She- 
neor Zalman defended him vigorously, 

Kalisker wrote mystical novell to the Penta- 
teuch, which form the second part of the “ LTesed le- 
Abraham” (Lemberg, 1858). Some of his letters are 
to be found at the end of the “Peri ha-Arez” (Ko- 
pys, 1814) and in the “Iggeret ha-Kodesh” (War- 
saw, 1850). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Weneset Yisrael, p. 598; Horodetzki, in 

Ha-Shitoah, viii. 487 cb seq; Walden, Shem lia-Gedotim he- 


Hadash, i. 12. 
S.S. M. SEL. 


KALISZ (German, Kalisch): City in the gov- 
ernment of. the same name in Russian Poland; situ- 
ated on the River Prosna, near the Prussian fron- 
tier, Its Jewish community is one of the oldest in 
Poland. In 1264 Boleslaw the Pious granted the 
Jews of Kalisz charters of privileges which were 
used as models for similar charters by Casimir the 
Great. in 1884 and by Duke Withold in 18388. 

During the fourteenth century the Jews of Kalisz, 
like those of other cities near the German frontier, 
suffered greatly from the attacks of mobs which ac- 
cused the Jewsof having poisoned the wells in times 
of epidemics; and Casimir the Great handed to the 
Jew Falk of Kalisz the charter of privileges seeur- 
ing to him and his coreligionists protection. from 
these false accusations (July 15, 1564). 

The Jews of Kalisz are mentioned in an edict of 
King Sigismund August, dated Sept. 16, 15149, im- 
posing a head-tax of one Polish florin on the Jews 
of several communities (* Metrika Koronnaya,” No, 
577, fol. 214, v.). In 1666 the troops of the Polish 
general CZARNIECKI killed 600 members of the Kalisz 
community. 

The earliest mention of Kalisz in Hebrew litera- 
ture is probably that made by Solomon Segal, day- 
yan at Kalisz in the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in Menahem b, Solomon’s “Sekel Tob,” section 
* Wayikra ? (Dyhernfurth, 1785). Joel Sirkes in his 
responsa “Bet Hadash ? (ed. Cracow, 1607, No. 43) 
refers to an aceusation against the Jewsof Kalisz of 
stealing a small image of “the Redeemer” . (7 ha- 
Go'el?), A Jewish hospital was founded at. Kalisz 
in 1868 by Louis Mamrath; and a new synagogue 
was built in 1870. 

An anti-Jewish riot broke out in the city June 23, 
1878, due to the erection of an *'erub? by the 
ultra-Orthodox rabbi Hayyim Wachs, which dis- 
pleased the Christian inhabitants, A. mob from the 
neighboring villages demolished tlie synagogue, the 
residence of the rabbi, and part of the Jewish hos- 
pital; three Jewish children were killed, several 
Jews were wounded, and Jewish property to the 
amount of about 200,000 rubles was stolen or des- 
troyed. The riot was suppressed by the military 
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the same evening, ‘The city was placed under mar- 
tial law, and was condemned to pay damages to the 
amount of 80,000 rubles, while the surrounding 
Villages had to pay 40,000 rubles. Rabbi IIayyim 
was forced by the Jewish community to resign. 

The best-known rabbis of Kalisz have been: Solomon Se- 
gal (13th eent.j; Judah Nissan (7th cent.), author of “Bet 
Yehudah"; Jehiel Michael b. Aryeh (second half of 17th 
ceut.), authorol “ Sha‘are Hokmah " (Prague, 1657), on religious 
ethies, and of * Shatare Shamayim,” a collection of sermons, in 
two parts (part i, ib. 1675); Moses b. Benjamin Wolf 
Rofe, author of “ Yerushat Mosheh  (Frankfort-on-the-Maiín, 
1677), and of * Yarim Mosheh ™ (Amsterdam, 1679); both books 
contain medical preseriptions and "* segulot written in Judivo- 
German (Benjacob, *Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 230); Abraham 
Abele Gumbiner; Eleazar Lazar (second half of [sth 
eent.); Abraham Abele (end of Ith cent. and beginning 
of 19th): Elijah Ragoler (horn at Neustadt-Sugind 1791; 
became rabbi at Kalisz I10; died there 18/9); Zebi Hirsch 
Chajes (died at Lemberg Oct. 12, 1855); Meïr b. Isaac 
Auerbach (born at Dobia, near Kalisz, Feb. 10, 1815; held 
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the rabbinate of Kallsz from 1855 to 1960, when he went to Pal- 
estine; died at Jerusalem May 8, 18/8); Hayyim Eleazar 
Wax (died at Kuznitza, near Kalisz, June 30, 1889); Samson 
Ornstein (born 1822; rabbi of Kalisz from 1886 until his 
death, Dee. 1, 1903). 

Other prominent Jews of Kalisz were Jacob 
Prague, Lazarus Gutman, Wolf Lewi, Tobias IKop- 
pel, Elias Koppel, Meir Sachs, Matthias Mann, Jo- 
seph D. Seizner, David Stein, Ezekiel Steinman, and 
Wolf Frinxen, the philanthropist. 

In 1897 the Jewish inhabitants in the city num- 
Dered 8,026 in a total population of 21,680; in the 
government, 70,907 in a total population of 846,719, 
The community possesses the usual charitable or- 
ganizations, which are in a prosperous condition, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty, vol. ia, 5.04 St. Petersburg, 1899; the 

list of rabbis has been gathered from Lewinstein, Dorot ‘Ola- 

mim, Warsaw, 1899, nnd Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sef arin, passim ; 

Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1878, pp. 458, 402. 

H. R. J. D. E.—J. G. L. 


KALKAR, CHRISTIAN ANDREAS HER- 
MAN: Danish convert to Protestantism; born Nov. 
27, 1802, at Stockholm; died at Gladsaxe, near Co- 
penhagen, Feb, 8, 1886. He received his early educa- 
tion from his father, a rabbi, and at the schools of 
Copenhagen, where in 1818 he became a student. of 
law. In 1893 he became a Protestant. and studied 
theology, passing his examination in 1826, 1n 188: 
he received the degree of Ph.D. From 1827 to 1841 
he was teacher at Odensee; in 1842 he visited Spain ; 
and from 1844 was a minister at Gladsaxe and 
Herloi. 

Among Kalkar's many works may be mentioned : 
“Tvangelische Missionsgesch.” 1857; “Geseh. der 
Romisch-Katholischen Mission,” 1862 (German 
transl, Erlangen, 1867); "Die Mission Unter den 
Juden," 1868 (German transl, Hamburg, 1869) ; 
~ (tesch. der Christlichen Mission Unter den ITeiden,? 
1879 (German transl., Gütersloh, 1879); ^ Israel og 
Kirken,” Copenhagen, 1881. 

From 1871 to 1880 Kalkar was editor of the 
“Theologisk Tidskrift.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De le Roi, Juden-Mission, ii. 315 cl seq. 
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KALLAH: Name of a teachers’ convention 
which was held in Babylonian academies, after the 
beginning of the amoraic period, in the two months 
Adar and Blu. The original meaning of the word 


is not known, It is always written with 7 (nba), as 
the Hebrew word for“bride”; but the manner in 
which this meaning has been connected with a con- 
vention of teachers (Levy, * Neuliebr, Wörterbuch,” 
ii. 821) has not been satisfactorily explained. Per- 
haps the word is merely another form of the Ara- 
maic Nobo = “totality,” although this word never 
occurs in traditionary literature as a designation for 
a collection or assembly of people, It may be con- 
nected also with the Aramaic nbb = “garland,” 
the assembly of teachers being thought of as a gar- 
land adorning the academy (comp. “Mazi ha-Goren " 
and “Kerem” as designations of the circle which 
the Sanhedrin formed). In Latin, also, “corona n 
means “circle,” “assembly.” Kohut (^ Aruch Com- 
pletum,” iv. 428a) has a similar explanation, although 
headdsan incorrect comparison with a Persian word. 

The importance of the Kallah (referred to under 
another name) is extolled in the Midrash Tanhuma 
(Noah, $ 3): “God has appointed the two academics 
| “yeshibot”] for the good of Israel. In them day 
and night are devoted to the study of the Torah; 
and thither come the scholars from all places twice 
a year, in Adar and Elul, and associate with one 
another in discussions on the Torah.” The greater 
the attendance at the convention, the greater was the 
renown of the academy. | Hence Abaye says (Ber. 
6b): “The most important part of the Kallah is a 
erowd,? The unpleasant side of this crowd is char- 
acterized by Abaye's colleague Raba as follows (č. 
Ga): “The crowd at the Kallah is caused by the 
mazzikim” (the unseen tormenting spirits which 
hoveraround people) There was a saying in Baby- 
lonia that whoever dreamed of going into a forest 
would become president of the Kallah (the Kallah 
being likened to a forest). 

That treatise of the Mishnah which formed the 
subject of explanation and discussion at each sepa- 
rate Kallah was called “the treatise of the Kallah” 
according to "Ta'an. 10b (see R. ]Imaneel in Kohut, 
Le, iv. 927b). The sentence in question is a tan- 
naitie maxim, the latter part of whichis: “... 
among the scholars is to he counted he who is able 
to answer every question concerning every halakah 
which he has studied”; to this the words Vas 
nbo napona (“even that referring to the treatise of 
the Kalah”) are added on account of Babylonian 
conditions. In Palestine there was no Kalah. Itis 
true that A. Schwarz (“Jahrbuch für Jüdische 
Gesch. und Litteratur,” 1899, ii. 102) claims that this 
can not be asserted with certainty: but the sources 
show that the Kalah was purely a Babylonian in- 
stitution, As a matter of fact it resulted from the 
cireumstanee that the Babylonian Jews were seat- 
tered over an unusually extensive territory, and 
felt the need of coming together at stated times to 
study in common. See ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA; 
GAON. 

G. W. D. 


KALLIR, ELEAZAR B. ELEAZAR: Hun- 
garian rabbi and author; died at Kolin, Bohemia, in 
1805; grandson of Meir Eisenstadt, author of " Panim 
Me'irot." Kallir, who was rabbi of Rechnitz and 
of Kolin, wrote: (D) “Or Hadash,” in three parts: 


Kalman 
Kalonymus 


a part of his grandfather’s work “Kotnot Or? 

(Fürth, (766); (^5) novelke on Pesahim; and (e) 

novellis on. Kiddushin (Frankfort -on - the - Oder 

and Vienna, 1766-99); (2) "Lfuw wot Yair adash ” 

(Prague, 1792), sermons; (3) “Heker Halakah,” 

part i. (Vienna, 1888), responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 012: Gans, Ze- 
mah Dawid, supplement, p. 207; Zedner, Cut. Hebr. Books 
Brit, Mus. p. 417. 

N.T. L. 


S. N. 

KALMAN VERMEISA (OF WORMS): Po- 
lish rabbi; died in Lemberg on April 28, 1560; the 
first known rabbi of that. community and one of 
the earliest great rabbis of Poland, Though prob- 
ably a native of Worms, as his surname suggests, he 
was rabbi and head of a yeshibah in Lemberg for 
forty-two years, and is mentioned in responsa and 
by his contemporaries as one of the foremost Tal- 
mudical authorities of his time, R. Joseph ha- 
Kohen of Cracow, author of * She'erit Yosef,” states 
in that work that he submitted a question to him 
and was sustained in his opinion (Responsum No. 
{, where R, Eliezer b. Manoah, his son-in-law, is also 
cited). One responsum by R. Kalman (dated 1558) 
and another by R. Elezer (Nos. 15 and 16 in the 
responsa of R. Moses Isseries) contain all that has 
been preserved of their writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, pp. 73-76, Cracow, 
1888; Buber, zEnshie Shem, pp. 200-201, Cracow, 1895; Suchas- 
tav, Mazzebet Kodesh, ii., No. 1, iv. 188, Lemberg, 1863-00, 
S. S, P. Wi 
KALMANKES. See Jarre, 

KALOMITI, ABRAHAM BEN MOSES: 
Turkish scholar of the fifteenth century. To him 
is attributed the rationalistic commentary on Job 
found in manuscript in the Bodleian Library (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2248). In 
this commentary (fol. 57) the author quotes the 
“Sefer ha-Middot,” a work of his on the “Ethics” 
of Aristotle. Kalomiti’s claim to its authorship is, 
however, questioned by Steinschneider, who sup- 


poses that the commentary on Job was only copied | 


for Kalomiti. 

The surname “ Kalomiti,” which is the equivalent 
of the [Iebrew DY) AN. was borne by several prom- 
inent Turkish Jews. A certain David Dy) AN and 
one Samuel OY) AN are highly praised by Ephraim 
ben Gershon ha-Rofe in his sermons, 

BIBLIOGRAPIY + Steinsehneider, in. Hebr. Bibl. xvii. 111, 135; 

xix. 310 i idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 2109, note 807b. 

G. L Br 7 

KALONYMUS: A prominent family (originally 
from Lucca, Haly), which, after the settlement at 
Mayence and Speyer of several of its members, took 
during many generations a leading part in the de- 
velopment of Jewish learning in Germany. ‘The 
name ought really to be spelled. “Kalonymos,” as 
Kalonymus b. Kalonymus and Immanuel of Rome 
both rime it with words ending in “-mos” (see Zunz 
in Geiger's "Zeitschrift," iv. 199). The origin of the 
name, Which oceurs in Greece, Italy, and Provence, 
is uncertain, Wolf thought it a translation of the 
Hebrew "Shem-'l'ob ” (Zunz, “G. S." ii, 83): Zunz, 
that it represented the Latin “Cleonymus " (Geigers 
“Zeitschrift,” ii 316). See also Steinschneider, 
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may be found as early as the second half of the 
eighth century, As to the date of the settlement ef its 
members in Germany, the opinions of modern schol- 
ars are divided, owing to the conflicting’ statements 
of the Jewish sources (Elenzar of Worms, * Mazref 
le-Hokmah,” p. 14b; Solomon Luria, Responsa, No. 
29; Joseph ha-Kohen, “Emek ha-Daka," p. 13). 
Rapoport, Zunz, and many others place the settle- 
ment in 876, believing the King Charles ab rsp), 
mentioned in the sources as having induced the 
Kalonymides to emigrate to Germany, to have been 
Charles the Bold, who was in Italy in that year; 
Luzzatto and others think that it took place under 
Charlemagne, alleging that the desire to attract 
scholars to the empire was more in keeping with the 
character of that monarch; still others assign it to 
the reign of Otto II. (078-088), whose life, accord- 
ing to the historian Thietmar von Merseburg, was 
saved in a battle with the Saracens by a Jew named 
Kalonymus. The following table, compiled from 
the accounts of Eleazar of Worms and Solomon 
Luria, gives the Italian and German heads of the 
family, which produced for nearly five centuries the 
most notable scholars of Germany and northern 
France, such as Samuel he-Hasid and Judah he- 
Hasid (for another gencalogical tree, see KALONYMUS 
BEN ISAAC TUR ELDER): 


Meshiullam I. (780) 
(2) Hhiel L (800) 
Meshullum IH. (825) 
(11) Moses L (850) 
Jekuthiel I. (876) 


Kalouyimus I. (000) 


Moses JJ. (020) 


Jekuthífel Lf. (4) Kalonymus £I. (050) 


(8) Meshullam the Great of Rome or Lueea (970) 


(5) Kalonymus IH. (1000) 


(1) Hananec] I. (19) Moses 1H. (1020) 


Ithiel II. (3) Jekuthiel 
of Speyer 


(1070) 


Katonymus IV. Hanhaneel TT, 


Moses IV. 
(1000) 


| 
(10) Meshullam 
of Mayence (080) 


| 
Moses V. of 
OY 
1070) 


Although all of them are mentioned as having 
been important scholars, the nature of the activity 
of only a few of them is known, 

1. Hananeel I. (ben Kalonymus): Litur- 
gical poet; llourished at Mayence or Speyer in the 
eleventh century; brother of Moses TIT. ITe was 
the author of the piyyul ntn nawn won to the 
kerobot of the last day of Passover, to which his 
brother wrote the PAIN now. 

2. Ithiel I: A short selihah in eight strophes, 


beginning with PIA Nw nban and concluding 
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with OVA NJ nmóyn, bears the nime of Ithiel with- 
out iiy other indication as toits authorship. It was 
translated into German by Zunz (*8. P.” p. 280). 

‘3. Jekuthiel ben Moses: Liturgical poet; 
flourished at Speyer in 1070. Ife was the author of 
the reshut ns to Kalir's kerobah for the feast of 
New-Yenr. A son of Jekuthiel named Moses of 
Speyer is quoted as a high Talmudical authority 
(“Pardes,” p. 48a; “Rokeah,” p. 811; “Pirke Re- 
kanati,” p. 189; * Maimoniyyot,? naw, xxx. ; *Shib- 
hole ha-Leket,” p. 89, where the name is erroncously 
given as Simhah instead of Moses). 

4. Kalonymus II. (ben Moses): llalakist 
and liturgical poet; flourished at Lucca or at, Rome 
about 050. Te was consulted on ritual questions 
by Gershon Me’or ha-Golah; and twelve responsa of 
his arc included in the collection compiled by Joseph 
ben Samuel ‘Alam Tob and published by D, Cassel 
under the title “Teshubot Geonim Kadmonim ” 
(Nos. 106-118). Gershon Me’or ha-Golah remarks 
(“Shibbole ha-Leket," § 18) that there exists in rab- 
binical literature a confusion concerning the identity 
of Kalonymus and his son Meshullam the Great, and 
the saying of one is sometimes attributed to the 
other. Thus Rashi quotes three emendations in the 
Talmudical text in the name of R. Meshullam (Zeb. 
45b), while Jacob Tam (‘Tos., Men. 109b) gives them 
in the name of R., Kalonymus. — Kalonymus was the 
author of n kerobah for feast-days (^ Ma'aseh Ge- 
onim," & 172). To him probably belong the rehitim 
TNT Now» which bear the signature * Kalonymus? 
or “Kalonymus the Elder." Eleazer of Worms 
attributes also to him the piyyut yy bapa m5». 

5. Kalonymus III.(ben Meshullam): Litur- 
gical poet; flourished at Mayence about 1000. He 
figures in the Amnon legend as having written the 
“U-Netanneh Tokef,” which had been revealed to 
him in a dream by the martyr AMNON oF MAYENCE. 

6. Kalonymus ben Isaac the Elder: Ger- 
man halakist; lived at Speyer in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; father of Samuel he-Hasid, grand- 
father of Judah he-Hasid, and great-grandfather of 
Judah ben Kalonymus, as the following pedigree 
shows: 


88, 245, 290), and in the “Mazref la-IIokmah " (p. 
lda), it may be inferred that he was rabbi in Ma- 
yence, and that during the First Crusade (1096) he 
was compelled to flee to Speyer. He died in Dec., 
1127. Ilis body could not be buried because of the 
investment of the city by Lothar, the burinl-ground 
being outside of the place. Ata later time it was 
interred at Mayence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Miehuel, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 572; Wiener, in 

Monatsschrift, xii. 161: Epstein, ib. xli. 418. 

7. Kalonymus b. Judah or Kalonymus the 
Elder: Lived in Mayence at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Ie was a contemporary of Blia- 
kim b. Joseph, the teacher of Eleazar b. Nathan 
(Ita DaN ). 

8. Kalonymus ben Judah or Xalonymus 
the Younger: Liturgical poet; flourished at 
Speyer (?) about 1160; probably a grandson of Ka- 
lonymus ben Isaac the Elder. He was a contempo- 
rary of Isaac b. Shalom, grandfather of Isaac Or 
Zurun', and was the author of many liturgical poems 
in various styles, e.g., ofan, zulat, and reshut, and 
especially of selihot. Thirty of his poetical produc- 
tions have been incorporated in the Mahzor. Among 
his selihot the most noteworthy are: bip nw, in 
which the author describes the readiness shown by 
the Jews, in the persecutions of the Crusades, to 
die for the faith of their fathers; the kinah nm v5 
DY) WN, on the sufferings of the Jews during the 
persecutions of 1147 (“ Monatsschrift," xx. 257); and 
DW" mms, on the fate of the Jews from the times 
of the Pharaohs to the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus, The whole of the first selihah and the end 
of the second have been translated into German by 
Zunz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Zmz, S. D. pp. 16, 190; idem, Literatur- 
gesch. pp. 164-166, 255; Epstein, in Monatssehrist, xli. 449. 


9. Meshullam the Great (called also the Ro- 
man, MYN WN): Halakistand liturgical poet; flour- 
ished at Rome or at Lucca about 976. He carried 
on with Gershon Me'or ha-Golah and Simon the Great 
a scientific correspondence, which is included in 
the ""'eshubot. Geonim Kadmonim ? (18a), and was 
the author of à commentary on Abot (“‘Aruk,” 8.0, 


(6) Nalonymus b, Isane the Elder 


(d. 


Samuel he-Masid 


Abruliiaiui 


p 


Golde 
(Brül''s “Jahrb.” 
ix, 45) 


Judah he-Hasid 
{author “Sefer 
ha-Lasidim "; 
d. 1217) 
Eleazar ha- l 
Darshan (e. 1240) Moses Sultman 
Moses Azriel Tobiah 
Bba- Darshan 
te, PO 


Kalonymus is quoted in the Tosatot (Hul. 47b), and 
a responsum of his is included in the collection of 
responsa of Meir of Rothenburg (No. 501). From 
the accountof Kalonymus given in the * Mordekai” 
(Pes. MDS bb t "D, end), in the “Pardes” (gg 75, 


(8) "NN Daughter, = 
(c. 1160) 


1126) 


e 


i 
Judah 


— ; 


Kalonymus 
| Co ha-Parnes `) 
t Simhuah (e. 1223) 


Meir 


Moses Samuel 


David 
1209) 


Meir Judah 
(Zmz, ' Z. G." (c. 
p. 53) 


i 
Meshullim 
(c. 1240) 


XD). Meshullum engaged in polemies with the 
Karaites, From the Bible text he demonstrates that, 
contrary to their opinion, one may quit. one's house 
on Sabbath and have one’s house lighted on the 
night of Sabbath (“Semag,” No. 60; “Sefer Hasi- 


Kalonymus 
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dim,” No, 1147). Meshullam was a prolite liturgical 
poet. Of the piyyutim contained in the kerobah 
of the “Shaharit ” service of the Day of Atonement, 
at least twenty (possibly thirty-two) belong to him, 
He wrote also: an "'Abodah," recited after the 
prayer for the synagogue reader and containing a 
cursory review of Biblical history from Adam down 
to Levi; a yozer for Passover; and two zulot. Al- 
together thirt y-eight piyyutim are attributed to him, 
Although their language is labored, they are distin- 
guished by their elevation of thought and concise- 
ness, There was another payyetan called “Me- 
shullam the Great,” to whom probably belongs the 
Aramaic poetical Targum on the Decalogue which 
is generally attributed to Meshullam the Great 
ben Kalonymus (comp. Landshuth, "*Ammuce ha- 
*Abodah,? s i). 

10. Meshullam ben Moses: Liturgical poct; 
lived at Mayence in 1080, He was the author of 
the following five piyyutim: (1) on nw nnw 
#19195, a yozer for a marriage Sabbath, based upon 
I Chron, xxix. 11-12; (2) pw. 2:55 nby, in 
seven-lined strophes; (3) an Elijah poem, 19à33N. ^N 
Nop; (Han Aramaic illustration of the third com- 
mandment, beginning with *àpt?" MADD nmm; 
and (5) a kedushshah for the Musaf service. 

Meshullam was among those who killed themselves 
May 27, 1096, in order not to fall into the hands of 
the Crusaders (Neubauer and Stern, * Hebriische 
Berichte über die Judenverfolgungen,” p. 6). 

11. Moses I. (ben Meshullam): Liturgical 
poet; lived at Rome or at Lucca about 850. Two 
tauhanunim of his are. incorporated in the. Mahzor: 
one, beginning with Ay wn HON m NDN, comprises 
thirty-eight lines of four words each; the other, be- 
ginning with ost" yp». consists of forty-six lines, 
with a double aerostie on the name of the author at 
the beginning of the line; translated into German 
by Zunz (“S. P.” p. 198). 

12. Moses ben Kalonymus: Liturgical poct; 
flourished at Mayence in 1020, Ife was the author 
of TMN NS and of a kerobah consisting of 
various poems for the seventh day of Passover, 
which used to be recited in the congregations of 
Mayence. Citations from several of the kerobah 
poems are given in various earlier Bible commen- 
(aries. (On tlie confusion existing in the rabbinical 
Sources concerniug the identity of the author of the 
TMN MN, see Zunz, “Literaturgesch.” pp. 
104-108.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, in Bikkure Talim, x. 40 et seq. 
Feb seq xi. 100; Carimoly, in Josts Annalen, i. 222; Luz- 
zutto, Giudaismo  Illustrato, p. 30; Zunz, G. V. Index; 
idem, Litereaturgesehli: Index > idem, Z. G. Index: Mondts- 
sehrift, 135, pp. 236 el seq; 1868, pp. 250 el sey Grütz, Geseh, 
v. 1933 Güdeimann, Gesch. i Hd eb seq; Giesebreeht, Kaiser- 
geil, i, 840; Bresslau, in Zeilsehrift fr die Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland, i. 156 et sequ Avonius, ibis fi. 82 ct 
rn Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in toin, i. 


G. I. Br. 
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KALONYMUS BEN DAVID BEN TO- 
DROS: French translator; lived in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, Je translated (after 1328) 
from the Arabic into Hebrew, under the title *H2ap- 
palat ha-Happalah.” the treatise of Averroes against 
Ghazali’s “Tabafut al-Falasifah.? The translation 


See 


is preceded by an introduction in rimed prose, in 

which Kalonymus exeuses himself for having un- 

dertaken to propagate a work written by such a 

heretic as Averroes, and alleges that the arguments 

of the latter are sometimes so weak that they serve 
to strengthen Ghazali's attacks against the philoso- 
phers. Moreover, having been urged by his friends 
to give a Hebrew version of the work, ho felt un- 

able to refuse, although there already existed a 

Hebrew translation made by Isaac, or Bonisaac, 

nn», and another had been commenced by Kalon- 

ymus ben Kalonymus, ‘The introduction was pub- 
lished by Steinschneider in the catalogue of the 

Berlin Library. Walonymus has been confounded 

by many bibliographers with the Venetian physi- 

cian of the same nume, who was also a translator. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, La Franee Israétite, p. 93; Stein- 
sehneider, Cat, Leyden, p. 88; idem, Berlin Cat. p. 133; 
idem, Hebr, Uebers, p. 3025; Gross, in Monatsschrifl, 1880, 
p. PL: Renan-Neubauer, Les lerivains Juifs Frangais, p. 
me I Br. 
KALONYMUS BEN GERSHON: German 

Talmudist of the thirteenth century. Tewas acon- 

temporary of Eleazar of Worms and Menahem ben 

Jacob, with whom he disputed concerning a halakic 

decision. The controversy is quoted by Mordecai 

ben Hillel (* Mordekai,” Yebamot ix., end) and in 
the “Hageahot Maimoniyyot ? (“Tilkot Gerushim,” 

xiii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Llayyin, p. 572, 

G. I. Dn. 
KALONYMUS BEN JUDAH (known as 
Maestro Calo): Italian physician; born in Naples; 
lived at Venice in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He attained a high reputation in the Chris- 
tian world by the following translations into Latin 
made by him: Zerahiah ha-Levi's Hebrew version 
of Ghazals “Tahafut al-Falasifah,” published 
under the title * Destructio ? (Venice, 1527); Samuel 
ibn "l'ibbon's Hebrew version of Averroes! treatise 
on the intellect, published under the title * De Con- 
versione Intellectus? (/5.); Moses ibn 'ibbon's He- 
brew version of Alpetragius’ treatise on astronomy 
(Venice, 1581). Kalonyimus also translated into He- 
brew, probably from Latin, Johannes Regiomon- 
tanos’? “Pundamentis,” which is still extant in man- 
uscript (Parma MS. No. 336, 9). He was the author 
of a treatise on the Hebrew accents, entitled *Sha'ar 
ba-Tatamim,” written asa supplement to Abraham 
de Balmes' grammar, *Mikneh Abram? (Venice, 

1528). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 1575; idem, 
Hebr, Uebers. pp. 333, 314, 551, 6101: Mortara, Indice, p. 9. 
G. I. Br. 
KALONYMUS BEN KALONYMUS BEN 

MEIR (called Maestro Calo): Provençal philos- 

opher and translator; born at Arles 1286; died after 

13938. Ile was a descendant of a prominent Proven- 

cal family, several members of which held high posi- 

tions among the Jews. The father of Kalonymus 
and Kalonymus himself each bore the title “Nasi” 

(prince). The latter studied philosophy and rab- 

binieal literature at Salonica, under the direction of 

Senior Astrue de Noves and Moses ben Solomon of 

Beaucaire. He also studied medicine, although he 

seems never to have practised it. 
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(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 
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About 1814 Kalonymus settled at Avignon, where 
he later became associated with Robert. of Anjou, 
who sent him, provided with letters of recommenda: 
tion, on a scientifie mission to Rome. Kalonymus’ 
learning and character gained for him (he considera 
tion of the Roman Jewish notables; and when his 
family, finding that his sojourn at Rome was longer 
than had been anticipated, recalled him, the poet Im- 
manuel ben Solomon of Rome wrote a letter to Nasi 
Samuel of Arles, protesting in the name of the Jew- 
ish community of Rome against Ka- 
lonymus’ return (“ MahDberot,” p. 28). 
According to Steinselineider and Gross, 
Kalonymus was the poet referred to by Immanuel 
(fb. p. 98) us having pleaded the cause of the Roman 
Jews before the pope at Avignon in 1821. But this 
assertion needs confirmation, inasmuch as the exact 
dates of Kalonymus’ stay in Rome can not be ascer- 
tained. Graetz and, after him, Neubauer believe 
that Kalonymus went to Rome after his sojourn in 
Catalonia, which was in 1322; and the fact that he 
does not mention Rome in his " Eben Bohan” eon- 
firms their supposition, In (328 Kalonymus was in 
Arles, where he probably remained until his death, 
the exact date of which is unknown, 

Kalonymus acquired a high reputation both as an 
original writer and as a translator, He began his 
literary career when oniy twenty years old. His 
translations, Which, with the exception of one that 
was printed, are all still ia manuscript, include the 
following (arranged in chronological order, the He- 
brew titles being those of the translations): 


At Rome. 


Ha-*Ammud be-shoroshe ha-Refuah, translation of the Arabic 
work “Kitab al-Imad @ Usul al-Tibb" of “Ali ibn Ridwan. 
This translation, completed at Arles Oet. 10, 307, was the seeond 
made by Kalonymus, the frst having been Jost. in 1306 during 
the banishment of the Jews from France, 

Sefer Galyanus be-Hakna ube-Nulga, Galen's work on elys- 
ters and colic, from the Arabie version of Hunain ibn Ishak. 

Sefer Galyanus be-Hakkazah, Galen's work on bleeding, prob- 
ably made from the Arabie version of Hunain ibn Ishak, 

Treatise on. the five geometrical bodies by Euclid, in reln- 
tion to the theory of Apollonius, and the conmentary of Sini- 
Dlicius, 

Ha-Dibbur ha-Meshutlash, treatise on the triangle, by Abu Sa- 
tadan. 

Sefer Meshalim be-Tishboret, on mathematical propositions. 

Sefer ha-Femunah ha-Hittukit, a work on geometry, entitled 
“Fi al-Shakl al-Nuttas" by Phabet ibn Kurrah. 

Mamar be-Tztaw wonot ube-Hiddudim, treatise on eylinders 
and cones, 

Bi'ur Sefer Tobiki, Averroes? commentary on the topics, 

Biur Suflstikí. Averroes! commentary on sophisims, 

Bi'ur Sefer ha-Mofet, Averroes? large commentary on the see- 
ond analytics. 

Sefer ha-Zemahim, treatise on the plants, attributed to Aris- 
totle, with the commentary thereon by Averroes, 

Mafamar be-Sekel weha-Muskal, treatise on the intelleet and 
the inteligible, by Al-Farabi. 

"Miamar be-Mispar ha-Hokmot, on the division of the sciences, 
hy Al-Farabi, 

Sefer ha-Peri ha-Niķra Meah Dibburim, commentary on the 
Kapros of Ptolemy, translated from the Arabie version of Adu 
Jafar Alimmd ben Yusuf ben Ibrahim. 

lggeret be-Kizzur ha-Matamar be-Moladot, short treatise on 
nativities, by Al-Rindi. 

Igreret be-THot, treatise on the influence of the heavenly 
bodies on rain, by Al-Kindi. 

The middle commentary of Averroes on physics. 

Sefer ha-Hawayh weha-Hippased, Averroes! middle eommen- 
fury on generation and corruption. 

Sefer Otot ha-Shamayini, Averroes? middle commentary on 
Meteors, 

Iggeret. Ba'ale Hayyim. “treatise on. animals; translated 
from the twenty-rst treatise of the encyclopedia of the Brethren 
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of Sincerity, published in 1557 ut Mantua, and in 1701 at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. ‘This trenslation was rendered into Judeo- 
German by Bnoch ben. Zebi (Hanover 1718) and into German, 
under the title “ Abhandhing über die Thiere” by Julius 
Landsberger (Darmstadt, 1882), 

sefer Mab-she-ahar hiu-Teba*, Averroes? middle commentary 
on metaphysics. 

Treatise on arithmetic by Nieomachus of Gerasa, aecompanied 
by a commentary of Abu Sulaiman Rabiya ibn Yahya. 

Be-Inyane ha-Kokabim ha-Nebukim, translation of Ptolemy's 
treatise on the planets. 

Sefer Arshinidah, Avebimedes! treatise on the sphere and the 
eylíinder, translated from the Arabie version of Costa ibn Lukah. 

Iggeret. be-Lahiyt ube-Matar, Al-Rindi's treatise on humidity 
and rain, 

Averroes? dissertations on the first book of the First Analytics. 

Iggeret. be-Siddur gertat ha-Hokmot, Al-Farabi's treatise on 
the method of studying philosophy. 

Destructio Destruetionis, a Latin translation. from the Arabie 
""Pibafut al-Tahafut;? written by Averroes against Al-Ghazali. 


Kalonymus' original works are as follows: 

(1) An answer in Hebrew addressed to En Bona- 
foux ibn Caspi, in opposition to the latter's " I&un- 
dresim ?. (“Quinterniones”). Fhe answer refers 
chiefly to Ibn. Caspi's work on the Bible, entitled 
“Tirat Kesef," or “Sefer ha-Sod.” After having 
paid homage to the talent and learning of Caspi, 
Kalonymus criticizes the book, in which he claims to 
have detected many errors. He states 
that in any case, even if the work were 
perfect, it ought not to have been pub- 
lished, on account of its disrespectful 
treatment of Biblical personages. The answer was 
published by Perles under the title " Knlonymos ben 
Kalonymos Sendschreiben an Joseph Caspi” (Mu- 
nich, 1879). 

(3) “Sefer Melakim,” a treatise on arithmetic, 
geometry, and astrology, of which only a fragment 
has been discovered by Steinschneider (Munich MS, 
No. 990). This treatise was composed at the re- 
quest. of a “great king,” whom Steinschneider be- 
lieves to have been Robert of Anjou. 

(3) “Eben Bohan,” an ethical treatise composed 
in the year 1322. The treatise is written in cadenced 
prose, imitating, though with less elegance, the 
style of Jedaiah Bedersi in his "Debinat: “Olam.” 
The author intended. in the “Eben Bohan” to show 
the perversities of his contemporaries, as well as his 
own. He passes in review all the social positions of 

which men are proud, and proves their 
The ‘Eben vanity. At theend he enumerates the 
Bohan.”  sullerings of Israel and expresses. the 
hope that God will have pity on His 
people who, in three years— 1819-23, during which 
time the “Eben Bohan” was written—had suffered 
persecution at the hands of the shepherds and of the 
leprous, besides an auto da fé of the Talmud at 
Toulouse. ‘The " Eben Bohan” was first. published 
at Naples in. 1489, and passed. through many edi- 
lions. It was twice translated into German, first 
by Moses Eisenstadt, or, according to Zedner, by 
Katzenellenbogen (Sulzbach, 1705), and then in ca- 
deneed prose by W. Meisel (Budapest, 1878). 

(4) “Masseket Purim,” a parody for the Feast of 
Purim, written ab Rome. Caricaturing the rab- 
hinical style of argument, the author humorously 
criticizes every one, not excluding himself. Dater 
this kind of parody found many imitators. The 
“Masseket Purim” was first published at Pesaro 
(1507-20). 
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A great number of works have been wrongly at- 
tributed to Kalonymus ben Kalonymus, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, C, S. dii, 150-155; Kayserling, Leben 

Kalougymus ben Ielongmus, pretixed to MeisePs German 

transl. of the eben. Bohan; Gross, in Moneatssehlirift, 1879, 

pp. 470 et segs idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 84; Steinsehneider, 

in Erseh and Gruber, neye. section ii, part 28, pp. 169-175; 

Grütz, Gesch. vii. 2883 Renan-Neubauer, Les dericains Juifs 

Français, pp. 7) eb seq. 

a. lL Br. 


KALONYMUS BEN MESHULLAM: Ifead 
of the community of Mayence at the time of the first 
Crusade, Tle is said to have sent a messenger to 
King Henry IV. in Haly, in consequence of which 
the king promulgated an order throughout his realm 
to the effect that the Jews were not to be molested. 
On May 27, 1096, however, he, together with fifty- 
three others, who had taken refuge in the bishop's 
palace from the Crusaders, put. themselves to death 
rather than fall into the hands of the enemy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer and Stern, Jfebrdlische Berichte 
über die Judenverfolgungen Während der wreuzz lige, pp. 
3, 6, 14, 53; Sulfeld, Martyrologium, p. 110. a 


KALONYMUS NASI: Provençal liturgical 
poet; flourished at Beaucaire in. the middle of the 
thirteenth century, He was the author of a litur- 
gical poem beginning b Yow Da for the Sabbath 
preceding the Feast of Passover (“Shabbat ha- 
Gadol”), in which are given all the ritual laws to be 
observed at Passover, The poem contains thirty- 
ninealphabetically arranged strophes, cach of which 
begins with a Biblical verse and concludes with the 
pizmon nn ON Tq. A dirge on. Kalonymus’ 
death is found in the diwans of Abraham Bedersi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Lileraturgesch. p. 419. 
a, I. Br. 


KALONYMUS BEN SHABBETHAT (called 
also Kalonymus of Rome, Y wy): ITalakist, 
exegete, and liturgical poet; born at Rome about 
1030. Ilis father was president of the Jewish com- 
munity, and his reputation as a Talmudic authority 
extended far beyond the boundaries of his native 
country, — IHInlakie questions were submitted to 
him from Worms, Arles, and many other places 
(“ Pardes,” p. 48b; “Mordekai,” ii. 1175). At the 
death of Jacob bar Yakar, in 1070, Kalonymus was 
called to the rabbinate of Worms, which he held 
until 1096, in which year he seems to have fallen a 
victim to the persecutions of the Crusaders (comp. 
Kohut, “Aruch  Completum," Introduction, p. 
xxxviii., where are described the relations that ex- 
isted between Kalonymus and Jehiel of Rome), 
Conjointly with Eleazar ben Judah, Kalonymus 
directed the rabbinical school of Worms, and had 
among his pupils Yakar ben Samuel ha-Leviand the 
French exegete Joseph Kara, 

Kalonymus wrote commentaries on the Talmud 
which are now no longer in existence, butare quoted 
by Rashi (Bezah 24b; Pes, 7420), Samuel ben Metr 
(Tos. ‘Er. 65a), Jacob Tam (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” 16a, 
$ 116), Eliezer ben Nathan (“Eben ha-'Iizer,"? £8 24, 
248, 281), and by many other rabbinical authorities. 
He was the author also of commentaries on the Bible, 
from which citations are made by Rashi (Deut. 
xxxviii. 2; I Sum. xxv. 18; Isa. vii. 8), Joseph Kara 
(Job xxxii. 25), und Samuel ben Meïr (Num. xi. 35). 


Kalonymus 
Kalvariya 


A sclihah by Kalónymus in thirteen strophes, begin- 

ning 1959 TON PYIN, is incorporated in the Mahzor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch, p. 250; idem, S. P. 
p. 203; Luzzatto, Nabalat Shadal, in Berliner and Hof- 
mann, Ozar ob, v, 89; Michael, Or ha-Layyim, No. 1155; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 255, and 
Index. 


G. I. Br. 


KALONYMUS BEN  TODROS: French 
scholar; flourished at Narbonne in the second. half 
of the twelfth century. He bore the title “Nasi,” 
and was the leader of the community when Benja- 
min of Tudela visited Narbonne in 1165. He and 
his cousin Levi b. Moses were jointly leaders at n 
later time, From certain letters of Sheshet Denve- 
niste to Kalonymus, it seems probable that the latter 
died in 1194. The letters are contained in à manu- 
script of the historian Joseph ha-Kohen. Gross be- 
lieves that Kalonymus is identical with " Clarimoscus 
filius Tauroscii,” mentioned in a deed of conveyance 
of 1195 reproduced by Saige (“Les Juifs du Dan- 
guedoc,” p. 70). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 407 > Kaufmann, in 
R. bi, J. XXXIX. 02. 
I. Br.—G. 


KALTI, JOSEPH, See Joskpn B, DAVID HA- 
YEWANI. 

KALVARIYA: District town in the govern- 
ment of Suwalki, Russian Poland. In 1897 it had a 
total population of 8,420, including about 7,000 
Jews. The Jewish community was established 
there in 1718, asappears from acharter of privileges 
granted to the Jews of the town on Aug. 8 of that 
year. According to Poluganski, in his historical 
noteson Kalvariya published iu 1857, Jewish weavers 
lived in the place before it became a town and while 
it was still known as the village of Traby. The 
present synagogue, built of stone, was constructed 
in 1803. Another house of prayer, also of stone, 
was built in 1865: it contains a ‘Talmud ‘Torah es- 
tablished by the widow of Asriel Sobolevich. The 
community supports a number of charitable insti- 
tutions, 

Among itsrabbis have been: Zebi ben Simhah ha- 
Kohen, brother of Rabbi Naphtali of Shaty; Aaron 
Broda of Grodno (d. 1798); his son Lób (d. 1837); 
Isaac Slonimer, author of “ ‘Emek Yehoshua”; LÖD 
Shapiro Smorgoner, a pupil of Manasseh Iliyer: 
Mordecai Klaezko (called also “Mordecai Melzer”), 
author of *'l'ekelet Mordekai”; and Jacob ben Solo- 
mon (d. 1885), who did much toward beautifying 
the synagogue. 

Other prominent scholars and communal workers 
were: Arele Natas, ancestor of Mordecai Aaron 
Ginzburg; Isaac ben Israel Laskes; Mordecai Zebi 
Grodzinski; Nata Reinherz, descendant of Joel 
Sirkes; Menahem Efrat, brother of David Tebele 
Efrat; Israel ben Jeremiah Ratner; Isaac Sterling 
and Jacob Rosenthal, both poets; Zundel Grodzin- 
ski; Eliuh ben Mordecai Margoliot, rabbi at Raki- 
shek; his son Asher; Rabbi Jacob Wolfkovich (d. in 
Jerusalem); Nahum Rotstein, dayyan at Kalvariya. 
and later rabbi at Simva; Isaac Rittenberg, author 
of *Nimukim ‘al Sefer ha-Maklul,” and a prolific 
writer for Hebrew periodicals: Isane ben Elihu 
Margoliot, author of * Ma‘oz ha-Talmud”; Bir Rat- 
ner, author of an introduction to and commentaries 
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on “Seder *Olum? and of scholia to the Palestinian 

Talmud; Isaac ben Meir Margoliot, author of " Har 

Zalmon”; Moses Aaron Vizanski, author of "*Ez 

ha-Da‘at”’; Samuel ben Nata Reinherz; Meïr ben 

Hayyim; and Isaac Freid, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Akty Wilenskoi Arkhivnoi IKommissii, v. 
200: Bershadski, Litovshie Yecrei, p. 26; Isaae Rirtenberg, 
d Aaleariya, in Valhud Micarabi, p. 33, New York, 
1. R. J. G. L. 
KAMANKER, MOSES MEÏR: Polish Shab- 

bethaian; lived at Zolkiev in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, An excellent Talmudist, and 
possessing in the highest degree the art of dissimu- 
lation, he was sent by the Polish Shabbethaians as a 
secret emissary to Moravia, Bohemia, and Germany, 
to establish relations with their sympathizers in 
those countries, Kamanker visited Prague—where 
he associated with Jonathan Ey beschittz—and many 
other communities, endeavoring everywhere to 
spread secretly Shabbethaian writings, and probably 
also to collect. money for the leaders of the sect. 
His mission came to an abrupt end in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Betrayed by a Polish rabbi to whom he 
had confided his schemes, Kamanker was induced 
by specious promises to visit that city, where he 
was publicly exposed and put under the ban by the 
rabbinate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Det Yehonatan, p, 45 David Kahana, 
ha-'o^im, p. 19 ; Grütz, Gesch. x. 28, 

K. I. Br. 

KAMENETZ-PODOLSK: Russian city; cap- 
ilal of the government of Podolia, In 1900 it con- 
tained a population of 84,488, about half being Jews. 
Among its public edifices, the numerous Jewish in- 
stitutions for charity and learning are conspicuous. 
During the Cossack uprising (1648-58) the Jewish 
community there suffered much from Climielnicki's 
Cossacks on the one hand, and from the attacks of 
the Crimean Tatars (their main object being the ex- 
tortion of ransoms) on the other. Kamenetz- Podolsk 
witnessed, also, the execution of Chmielnicki's son 
Yuri for his atrocious murder of à rich. Jewess, be- 
cause her husband, relying upon the influence of his 
friends, had. refused to pay a tax imposed by him 
upon the Jews. The husband effected. the seizure 
of Yuri and took him before the Turkish pasha then 
governing; Yuri confessed, and was executed. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century 
Kamenetz-Podolsk became celebrated as the center 
of the furious conflict then raging between the Tal- 
mudic Jews and the Frankists; the city was the 
residence of Bishop Dembowski, who sided with the 
Frankists and ordered the public burning of the 
Talmud, which sentence was carried into effect in 
the public streets (1757). 

Kumenetz-Podolsk was also the residence of the 
wealthy Joseph Yozel Günzburg. During the lat- 
fer half of the nineteenth century many Jews emi- 
grated from that city to the United States, especially 
to New York, where they organized a number of 
societies; among these are the Kamenetz lebra 
Kaddisha and the Kamenetz-Podolsk and Kamenetz- 
Podolia Krankenvercin, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Litinsky, Korat Podolia. 

H. R. 


KAMHI. 


shen 


M. Gar. 
See KIMHT. 


KAMINER, ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM: 
Russian physician and Hebrew poet. and satirist; 
born at Levkiev, near Jitomir, in 1834; died at 
Bern, Switzerland, March 30, 1901. His parents 
gave him an exclusively religious education, and 
caused him to marry when he was scareely sixteen 
years old, Soon after his marriage Kaminer began 
to aequire secular knowledge, and sojourned for a 
eertain time at Wilna, where he associated with the 
Maskinim. Compelled to earn a livelihood for his 
family, Kaminer returned to his native place, and 
after many struggles succeeded in obtaining the 
position of Hebrew teacher at the rabbinical semi- 
nary of Jitomir, In 1857 Kaminer, although then the 
father of five children, gave up his position, and 
entered the University of Kiev, whence he gradu- 
atedas M.D. For fifteen years he served as assistant 
to Professor Mering at Kiev. About 1875 Kaminer 
was appointed physician at Monausterisheho, govern- 
ment of Chernigov. A few years later he was 
made à member of à commission for the investiga- 
tion of the conditions of the Russian Jews, and he 
so displeased the officials by his impassioned defense 
of his coreligionists that he was ordered back to the 
government of Kiev. In 1901 Kaminer’s health 
broke down, and he went for medical treatment to 
Bern, where he died as the result of an operation, 

Kaminer was an able Hebrew writer, and an espe- 
cially talented satirist; and his numerous contribu- 
tions to IIebrew periodicals became very popular. 
Among these the most noteworthy were: “ Baraitot 
de Rabbi Yizhak,” a series of satirical articles, pub. 
lished in *lIa-Kol?; * Mi-Sidduro Shel Rabbi Yiz- 
hak,” in *Ia-Shahur?; and a series of elegies be- 
wailing the sufferings of the Russian Jews, in 
“TWa-Asif.” In addition to his poetical contribu- 
tions to the Hebrew periodicals, Kaminer wrote: 
“Kinot mi-Sidduro Shel Bene Dan” (Vienna, 1878), 
a satirical poem on the social condition of the Rus- 
sian Jews, and “Seder Kapparot Je-Ba‘al Taksi” 
(Warsaw, 1878), a satirical poem against tho farmers 
of the meat-tax in Russia. A poem written by him 
on his death-bed, and entitled “Widdui,” was pub- 
lished in * Ha-Shiloah,” Jan., 1902. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, ibl. Post-Mendels, p. 106; Ahiasaf, 

1902, p. 44. 

I. Dn. 


H.R. 

KAMINKA, ARMAND: Russian scholar; 
born at Berdychey May 5, 1866; educated at the 
rabbinical seminary of Israel lHildesheimer, Berlin 
(1880), at Hamburg, Riga, Berlin University (phi- 
losophy, Oriental languages, political economy ; 
Ph. D.) at the Berlin Hochschule für die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums (theology), and at the Sorbonne and 
the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, whither he 
went in 1887. In 1898 he became acting rabbi of 
the congregation at Frank fort-on-the-Oder, and in 
the same year (Sept.) succeeded S. I Kitmpf as 
rabbi of the Tempelgemeinde at Prague. From 1897 
to 1900 he was rabbi at Esseg, Slavonia, and in 
1901 went to Vienna, where he became preacher, 
secretary of the Israclitische Allianz, and lecturer at 
the bet ha-midrash. In 1908. he was sent by the 
Tsraclitische Allianz of Vienna to Kishinef to inves- 
tigate the Jewish massacres. 

Kaminka wrote: “Poésies HébraYques” (Paris, 
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1888); “Studien zur Gesch. Galiliias? (Berlin, 1890); 
“Die Geonim und Ihre Schriften” (Treves, 1892); 
“Die Litteratur der Geonitischen Zeit, 688-1088 ” 
(Treves, 1894); “Der Diwan des Salomo Bonfed ” 
(1894); “Kritische Ausgabe des Tachkemoni von 
Alcharisi” (1899). To Winter and Wünsche's * Die 
Jüdische Literatur” he contributed the article * Die 
Rabbinische Literatur der Spanisch-Arabischen 
Schulen.” “ Keneset Yisracl,” 1897, vol. ii., contains 
an introductory essay by him on Greek poetry, with 
a Hebrew translation of the twenty-first song of the 
“Iliad.” , 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; N, Sokolow, in Sefer Zikkaron, p. 98, War- 

saw, 1889, 

sS. M. Mr. 

KAMMERKNECHTSCHAFT: — Expression 
for the political condition of the Jewsin the German 
empire, signifying that the revenue derived from 
them was a royalty of the emperor and belonged to 
his private treasury (“camera”). Consquently the 
emperor not only possessed jurisdiction over them, 
but was also bound to grant them protection, The 
first mention of the * Kammerknechtschaft ? occurs 
in the document (1157) in which Frederick I. rat- 
ifies the charter granted to the Jews of Worms by 
Henry IV. in 1090; in this document he confirms 
their privileges *cumad cameram nostram attine- 
ant” (* Mon. Germanie, Scriptores," x vii, 178; *Zoit- 
schrift für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” i. 
189). The same expression is used by Frederick 
in a privilege granted to the church of Arles in 1177, 
and in a charter granted (1182) to the Jews of Regens- 
burg ("qui ad imperialem cameram nostram dinos- 
cuntur pertinere”), His grandson Frederick II. was 
the first to use the expression “servi camere nostre,” 
in a charter granted to the Jewsof Sicily in 1984 and 
in one granted to the Jews of Vienna in 1938 (Scherer, 
“Dic Rechtsverhiltnisse der Juden in den Deutsch- 
Oesterreichischen Lindern,” p. 185). From that 
time on the ex pression was commonly used in speak- 
ing of the political condition of the Jews, author- 
ity over whom the emperors claimed, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the feudal lords. 

Duke Frederick II. (the Warlike) of Austria, in 
his charter of 1944, was tho first to claim this juris- 
diction (see Juw. Excvc. ii. 822-828, s,v. AUSTRIA). 
Similarly, Albert I. issued an order to the citizens of 
Dortmund, in 1299, to receive the Jews, who were 
under his, not under the city’s, jurisdiction (“cum 
vos noseatis, ipsos Judeos esse camere nostre servos ? ; 
“Zeit. für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” 
iii. 245). Charles IV. declared in 1847 that all Jews 
"me under his jurisdiction (“all Juden mit Leib 
und mit Gütin unser Kameren gehören”; Scherer, 
(esp. 80), As, however, Charles, in his “Golden 
Bull,” granted to the electors the control of the 
Jews (ib. p. 875), and as such grants became more 
and more frequent, whereas previously they had 
been exceptional (e.g., as a compromise by Louis 
HL, in 1881, when the Austrian dukes recognized him 
as German king), the condition of IKammerknecht- 
schaft gradually became merely a nominal one. 
Jt was treated as an actual one only at the Diet of 
Augsburg, in 1550, when it was decided that no 
state should have the right to expel the Jews when 
the latter had received the privilege of residence 


from the imperial authorities. Otherwise, the 
Kammerknechtschaft meant that the Jews paid 
faxes to the German emperor in addition to the 
taxes they paid to local territorial authorities, 

With the gradual decline of the imperial jurisdic- 
tion even the term fell into oblivion, although it was 
used occasionally by the territorial powers; eg., Bred- 
erick the Warlike, of Saxony, in a document dated 
1425, speaks of the Jews as his * IKammerknechte ” 
(Levy, "Gesch. der Juden in Sachsen,” p. 32, Berlin, 
1901). As the Jews ceased to be Kammerknechte, and 
their political condition was determined by the local 
authority which gave them protection, they were 
called SCHUTZJUDEN of this or that state ( * Oettingen- 
Wallersteinsche Schutzjuden,” for example); and 
their status as such was abolished only through 
modern liberal legislation, in some instances not 
until the second half of the nineteenth century. 


The medieval state was based on the feudal prin- 
ciple by which every one was a member of an order 


first and a citizen of thestatenext, The Jews, being 

of no recognized class or order, were aliens, and as 

such the property of the king, like 
wayfaring foreigners or wild game. 

On this principle, most likely, the 

Frankish kings had granted safe-conducts to indi- 

vidual Jews, copics of which are preserved in the 

books of “Formule” dating from the time of Louis 

I. (le Débonnaire; 814-840), who took certain Jews 

under his protection (“sub mundebordio et defensi- 

one nostro suscepimus ?; Roziéres, “Recueil Général 
des Formules Usitées dans l'Empire des Frances,” 

i. 41-48, Paris, 1859; Simson, “Jahrb. des Fränk- 

ischen Reichs Unter Ludwig dem Frommen,” i, 898- 

890). Later on the historic argument was adduced 

that the German king, possessing the title of Roman 

emperor, and being the political heir of the Roman 
emperors, was lord over all Jews, inasmuch as his 
predecessor Vespasian had taken them captive. In 
this sense, according to a somewhat legendary re- 
port, Albert I. (1806) claimed jurisdiction over the 

Jews of France (Gritz, * Gesch." vii, 244). There 

was, however, no derogatory meaning connected 

with the word “Kammerknechtschaft,” contrary 
to tlie opinion of many people unacquainted with 
medieval terminology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland, pp. 8 ct 
seg., Brunswick, 1860; Sehróder, Lehrbuch der. Deulsehen 
Rechtsyeseh, y. 451, Leipsie, 1880; Aronius, Ueber das Alter 
der Allgemeinen Icammerknechtschaft in Deutsehiand, in 
Zeitschrift flr die Gesch. der Juden in Deutsetilnd, v. 
269; Seherer, Die Reehtsverhdltnisse der Juden in den 
Deutseli-Oesterrciehisehen Lindern, pp. 69-80, 143-144, Leip- 
sie, 1901; Grütz, Geseh. vii. 90. 

G. D. 
KAMNIAL (KAMBIL) ABRAHAM B, 

MEÏR IBN (known in Arabic as Abu al- 

Hasan): Spanish physician and patron of poetry 

and literature; protector of the Jewish communities 

in Spain, Babylonia, and Egypt; lived in Saragossa 
about the year 1100. THe is known in the history of 

Hebrew grammar by the mnemonic sentence |531 

MON Diaw (“the way of truth was established ”), in 

which he joined the eleven servile letters of the Ie- 

brew alphabet. The poet Moses ibn Ezra lauds him 
extravagantly in his “'Tarshish,” or **Anak," which 
is dedicated to Kamnial, and in which the whole of 
the first poem dilates upon his benevolence and upon 


Origin. 


Kamza 
Kansi 


the honor generally shown him. Judah ha-Levi 

praised him in several poems and composed his 

epitaph, Of his relatives, Abu Omar Joseph ben 

Kamnial, also a physician, is known. Moses ibn 

Ezra composed a wedding-poem for him, and, per- 

haps, also dedicated to him his work on poetics— 

“Kitab al-Muhbadharah,” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Moses ibn Ezra, Varshish, ed. Günzburg. pp. 
5-3; Joseph Kimhi, Sefer Zikkaron, ed, Bacher, p. 3; S. D. 
Luzzatto, in. Kerem Lemed, iv. 70; A. Geiger, Ozar Neh- 
mad, i 105; Edelmann, Ginze O.cford, p. xiv Steinsehnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. eot. 1800, 

a. A. K. 

KAMZA and BAR KAMZA: Two persons 
who, according to a Talmudic legend (Git. 55b-56a), 
were the cause of the destruction of Jerusalem, A 
certain man, having prepared a banquet, sent an in- 
vitation by his servant to his friend Kamza. The 
servant, by a mistake, delivered the invitation to 
his enemy Bar Kamza, who came and was expelled 
by the master of the house. Bar Kamza sought re- 
venge for the outrage by denouncing the Jews of 
Jerusalem as having revolted against the Roman 
emperor, declaring, in support of his allegation, that 
if tho emperor were to send an offering to the Tem- 
ple, the priests would refuse to accept it, The em- 
peror therefore sent him with a calf which he or- 
dered to be sacrificed on the altar, but Bar Kamza 
made a blemish in the calf which caused it to be- 
come unfit for the altar, The result was the siege 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, 

The identification of Kamza and Bar Kamza with 
Hanania and Eliezer ben Hanania by Zipser was 
shown by J. Derenbourg to be improbable, The 
latter recognizes in it the name of Kosapdg, who, ac- 
cording to Josephus (“ Vita,” $ 9), was one of the 
notables of ‘Tiberias and a strong adherent of the 
Romans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J, Dereubourg, Fissai sur Üllistoire ct la 
Géographie dela Palestine, Paris, 1867. i 
M. SEL. 


S, 8. 

KANAH ABIGDOR (ABENGDORXR or 
ABENGEDOR): A cabalistic writer of the tif- 
teenth century, who lived. either in Spain (Graetz) 
or in [aly or in Greece (Jellinek). In. the intro- 
duction to his book “Sefer ha-Kanah,” he describes 
himself as * Kanah. Abengedor, son of Nahum, of 
the Ram family”; but in the preface to his other 
work, “Sefer ha-Peli’ah,” he styles himself * Elka- 
nah, son of Jeroham, son of Abigdor, of the Ram 
family,” and claims to be a descendant of the Mish- 
nah teacher Nehunyah b. Wakana, The chief rôle 
in both works (the texts of which are very poor) 
is played by a prodigy named Nahum (see NAHUM 
Karora), who, at the age of three, together with 
his father, was taught the Cabala by his grandfather, 
the last-named receiving the assistance and cooper- 
ation of the prophet Elijah and various heavenly 
voices, From these circumstances it has been sug- 
gested that Nahum was the real name of the author. 
Abigdor’s worksare: (1) “Sefer ha-Pel?ah,” printed 
in 1784 at Korez under the double title of “Sefer ha- 
Kanah, wehu Sefer ha-Pel?ah” aud containing ob- 
servations on the account of the Creation in Gene- 
sis and on the Decalogue. (2) “Sefer ha-Kanah,” 
printed in 1786 at Poretzk. This work, which has 
become extremely rare, is an explanation of the two 
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hundred and forty eight affirmative precepts of 
Judaism. The introduction was published sepa- 
rately, under the title of “Sefer Keneh Binah,” at 
Prague in 1610 by Eleazar Perles, son of Abraham 
Enoch. Although the author of the “Ha-Kanah ” 
never mentions the Zohar, he makes use of all its 
methods, delighting in manipulations of the names 
of God and of angels, and in the symbolism of num- 
bers and letters, quite in the style of Abraham 
Abulafia, His purpose is to show that the difi- 
culties in Bible, Tabuud, and ritual can be solved 
only by the teachings of the Cabala; whereas the 
nbbinical teachers, he claims, often fall into ab- 
surdities in their explanatory attempts. He assails 
the rabbis and Talmudists of his period so vigorously 
that it would appear they had been taking energetic 
steps to prevent the spread of the Cabala, thereby 
leading him to plead energetically for its value 
and necessity. Abigdor seems to have been the first 
to give n cabalistie turn to Talmudical hermeneutic 
rules and maxims. For the rest, both of his works 
are litle better than compilations. 1n “Sefer ha- 
Pelvah” are liberal excerpts from Jonah Gerondi, 
Abraham Abulafia, Recanati, Joseph ha-Aruk’s 
commentary on the “Yezirah,” and the “Turim ” 
of Jacob ben Asher, “Ha-Kanah ” follows closely 
the “Semag” of Moses of Coucy, and cites a portion 
of the “Sha‘are Orah” of Joseph Gikatilla. See 
CABALA, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jelinek, B. 27. iii., Introduction, pp. 38 et seq.; 
idem, Kontres "rye pp. 40 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. d. Juden, 
3d edn, viii 440; Steinsehneider, Cat, of Hebr. MSS Royal 
Library of Munich, No. 42; Michael, Or ha-Iajyyin, No. Vi. 


K. P. B. 

KANITZ, AUGUST: Hungarian botanist; 
born April 25, 1848, at Lugos; died July 12, 1896, 
at Klausenburg. While a student at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna he wrote “ Geschichte der Botanik in 
Ungarn” (Hanover and Budapest, 1868), and soon 
after, “Versuch einer Geschichte der Ungarischen 
Botanik? (Halle, 1565). In 1866 he published a work 
on the flora of Slavonia; in 1877 one on that of Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia, and Servia; and in 1879 one on 
that of Rumania. For the last-named work he was 
elected (1880) a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Budapest, and was made Knight of the Order of the 
Crown of Rumania, He embraced Christianity. 

In 1872 Kanitz was appointed professor of botany 
in the University of Klausenburg. Jn 1877 he 
founded the “Magyar Növénytani Lapok ? (Journal 
of Hungarian Botany), which he edited until 1892. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pester Lloyd, July 13, 1806; Pallas Lex, 
" L. V. 


KANITZ, FELIX PHILIPP: llungarian ar- 
cheologist and ethnographer; born at Budapest Aug. 
2, 1899; died at Vienna Jan, 8, 1904. When only 
seventeen years of age he entered the University of 
Vienna, where he studied art, After 1850 he trav- 
eled extensively and visited Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and Haly. Settling in Vienna in 1856, he 
made journeys through Dalmatia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Mace- 
donia. ‘These travels through the Balkan provinces 
led him to become the ethnographer of the Southern 
Slavs. Ife embraced Christianity. 

Kanitz is the author of: * Die Römischen Funde 
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in Serbien,” Vienna, 1861; “Serbiens Byzantinische 

Monumente,” db. 1862; “Reise in Südserbien und 

Nordbulgarien,” 7d. 1868; “Serbien, Historisch-Eth- 

nographisehe Reisestudien aus den Jahren 1859- 

1868,” Leipsic, 1868; * Donau-Bulgarien und der Bal- 

kan, Historisch-Geographisch-Etlinographische Rei- 

sestudien aus den Jahren 1860-1875,” 7b. 1875-79 (8d 
ed., 1889); “ Katechismus der Ornamentik,” 4th ed., 
ib. 1891; “Römische Studien in Serbien,” Vienna, 

1892, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konvérsations-Levcileon Brockhaus 
Konversations-Lerilkon ; Wurzbach, Biog. «Lev. des Kai- 
sertunis Oesterreich, 

s. F. T. H. 

KANN, ÉDOUARD: French-musician; born 

at Paris Feb, 28, 1857; pupil of Massenet and Du- 
vernoy. In 1895, at Lyons, he produced “Ruth,” 
an oratorio. This was followed by “Gaitanne,” a 
two-act opera (1898), and “Maritorne,” a one-act 
comic opera, Since then he has brought out several 
musical compositions, among which may be men- 
tioned: “Te Baptême du Printemps,” “ La Syrinx,” 
and * Le Lion Amoureux.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dictionnaire Nat. des Contempo- 

rains, ii. 211. 

8, F. T. H. 

KANN, MOSES: German rabbi; bornat Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; died there Dee. 1, 1762; son of 
Löb Kann. He was chief rabbi of Hesse-Darmstadt 
and head of the Talmudical school at Frankfort, 
which had been founded and richly endowed by his 
father-in-law, Samson Wertheimer, of Vienna, For 
over half a century this school flourished under 
Wann’s guidance, and maintained the high reputa- 
tion of Frankfort as a seat of Talmudic study. By 
his energy and activity in behalf of the Jews, Moses 
Kann's name became celebrated throughout German 
Jewry, He and his father-in-law furnished the 
means for the publication of a new edition of the 
Talmud (the Frankfort-Amsterdam edition); but 
through the denunciations of a baptized Jew, Paul 
Christian, this edition and a number of prayer-books 
were confiscated. By the testimony of the Berlin 
court preacher Jablonski and the consistorial coun- 
cilor Scharden of Halle, supported by the opinion 
of twenty-four Christian professors and preachers 
who, in 1728, had declared that “neither the Jewish 
prayer-book nor the Talmud contained anything 
derogatory to Christianity,” Moses Kann proved be- 
fore the Elector of Mayence the bad character of the 
apostate, On Aug. 1, 1758, the Imperial Court re- 
scinded the order of confiscation of these books. 

Moses Kann’s name is perpetuated in the me- 
mor-book of the Frankfort congregation; Meir ben 
Eliakim Götz, in “Eben ha-Shoham,” responsa, 
praises him as his bencfactor, and Eleazar Kallir, in 
his preface to “Or Hadash,” mentions him in terms 
of admiration. 

Jacob Joshua was called from Metz to the rabbin- 
ate of Frankfort (1740) chiefly through Kann’s in- 
fluence, The latter's sons Moses Kann and Bür 
Kann administered the charitable foundations which 
he had established during his life, in addition to his 
bequest of $10,000, from the interest of which stu- 
dents of the Torah were to be supported, In 1768 
the sons turned over this fund in trust to the con- 

VIT.—28 


gregation, the semiannual interest, 3215, to be dis- 

tributed among beneficiaries proposed by the broth- 

ers Kann and approved by the board of the congre- 
gation. 

BintioGRAPILY : Horowitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, ii. 90; iii. 
1 et seq., 86-87, 89, 93, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883-84; Kauf- 
mann, Samson Wertheimer, pp. 72, 91-95, Vienna, SSS, 

D, i S. MAN. 

KANNA'IM. See ZEALOTS. 

KANSAS: One of the northern central states of 
the United States; admitted to the Union in 1961. 
In 1830 immigrants settled in a spot which they 
named “Kansas City." It is supposed that Jews 
also settled there at an early date; and they prob- 
ably joined the other immigrants of Kansas City, 
Mo., in religious affairs. 

Leavenworth was the first city iu tle state 
which had a Jewish congregation. Its first town 
lots were sold Oct. 9, 1854. Within a year there were 
enough Jews to form a minyan, and in 1859 they 
organized a congregation under the name " D'nai 
Jeshurun,” renting a room on Delaware street for 
the purposes of worship. A lot five miles west of 
the city was purchased at the same time and con- 
verted into a cemetery. In 1864a lot was purchased 
at Sixth and Osage streets and a synagogue erected 
on it; later, accommodations for a Sabbath-school 
and vestry-rooms were added. The name of Henry 
Ettenson has been closely connected with the syna- 
gogue from the beginning to the present day. The 
following rabbis have ofliciated: Jacobs, Kalish, 
Machol, Brill, Saft, Raphael, Stemple, Meyers, 
Rubenstein, Rosenspitz, Marks, Frey, and Kahn, 
The Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent Society was organ- 
ized in 1861. In 1881 an Orthodox congregation 
was formed under the name “House of Jacob," the 
older congregation having adopted the Reform 
method of worship and the Jastrow prayer-book. 
The Jewish population of Leavenworth is about 400. 

Topeka, the capital of the state, has a small num- 
ber of Jews; and services are held on holy days. The 
community possesses a school, a cemetery, and a 
ladies’ benevolent society. A congregation was or- 
ganized at Kansas City under the name of * Ohabei 
Sholem” in 1900. 

In Atchison, Cawker City, Hutchinson, 
Lawrence, Salina, and Wichita there are but few 
Jews, holding holy day services only. At Atchison 
there is a Jewish cemetery. At Holton, Wyan- 
dotte City, and some other places there are three 
or four Jewish families, which attend holy day serv- 
ices at the places named or at Kansas City. 

The present (1904) Jewish population of the state 
of Kansas is estimated at 3,000. 


BinjioGRAPHY : A. T. Andreas, ZIistory of Kansas; Annals 
of the State of Kansas; Publ. of the Kansas Slate. His- 
torieal Society. vx Arehives of (he Congregation B'nai 
Jeshurun, Leaveniwortlu s American Jewish Year Book, 
1900-1. N 
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KANSAS CITY. See MISSOURI. 

KANSI, SAMUEL (Provencal, Samiel As- 
truc d'Escola or Dascala): French astronomer 
of the fourteenth century. The surname “Kansi” 
6D39) isan incorrectly formed adjective of the He- 
brew noun * keneset ” (np32), and is the equivalent 
of “D'Escola ” (Nope). a name borne by several 
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Provencal Jews, Kansi wrote the introduction to 
the astronomical work “Shesh Kenafayim” of Im- 
manuel ben Jacob of Tarascon, Heis supposed to 
be identical with Samuel Nasi d’ Escola, whose com- 
mentary on the astronomical tables of Jacob ben 
David ben Yom-Tob Bonet (Bonjorn) is still extant. 
A certain Samuel d'Escola, perhaps identical with 
Kansi, copied, in 1406, at Avignon, the “Mishneh 
Torah” of Maimonides. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les EcrivainsJuifs Fran- 
çais, p. 859; Gross, Gallia Judaied, p. 143. 
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KANTOR, JUDAH LOB B. JOSEPH: Rus- 
sian journalist; born in Wilna 1849; government 
abbi of Libau, Courland. Forashort time he stud- 
ied at the rabbinical school of Wilna and later at 
that of Jitomir, where he graduated as teacher, He 
also studied medicine in Berlin, where he obtained 
his doctor's degree; but he never practised. Kantor 
arly evinced considerable literary talent and soon 
became known as a writer, in both Russian and 
Hebrew. Te contributed to “Ha-Zefirah” from 
Berlin, and after he had settled in St. Petersburg as 
a teacher in one of its gymnasiums he became : 
constant contributor to, and the editor of, “Russki 
Yevrei” (1888-84). lle edited also, with 1L. M. 
Rabinovitsch, the Russian monthly * Yevreiskoe 
Obozryenie," of whieh only seven numbers appeared 
(St. Petersburg, 1884). In Feb., 1886, Kantor started 
the publication of * ITa-Yom,? the first Hebrew daily 
newspaper in St. Petersburg, and remained its editor 
until its suspension (1887). In 1890 he was assistant 
editor of * IIu-Meliz," and about 1892 became rabbi 
of Libau, which position he still (190.£) occupies. 

Kantor was the editoralso of a Hebrew monthly en- 
titled “ Ben *'Ammi," of which four numbers appeared 
in 1887. He contributed to the * Voskhod" and 
to other Russian-Jewish periodicals, as well as to 
the purely Hebrew press, especially to * HTa-Shaliar,? 
in which he wrote under the pseudonym * Nahum 
ben ‘Ozer ha-Ziyoski.” Ile was one of the com- 
mittee that published the jubilee edition of J. L. 
Gordon’s poctical works, and is the author of the 
biography of L. Rosenthal published in vol, ii, of 
the records of the Society for the Spreading of 
Knowledge Among the Jews of Russia (St. Peters- 
burg, 1890), of which society he is an active mem- 
ber, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, Warsaw, 1890; Sistemati- 
cheski Uhazatel (see Index), 

H. R. P. Wi. 

KANTOR, DER JUDISCHE, Wochen- 
blatt für die Gesammt-Interessen Aller Kan- 
toren und Cultusbeamten: Weekly; published 
at Bromberg, Prussia, beginning in 1859. Its editor 
is A. Blaustein, the founder of the German Isracli- 
lish Cantors? Society. 16 deals with matters of in- 
terest to. cantors (hazzanim), and contains articles 
on Synagogue music and Jewish pedagogics. 

G, A. M. F. 

KAPLAN, ABRAHAM: Russian Hebrew 
writer; born at Wilke July 25, 1839; died at Vienna 
Feb, 2, 1897, Having acquired a reputation as a 
good Hebrew writer at home. he removed to Vienna, 
where he followed the profession of a publicist un- 
til his death. 
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Kaplan was the author of the folowing works: 
“ Mistere ha-Yehudim” (Warsaw, 1865), n Hebrew 
translation of the first volume of the historical novel 
* Die Geheimnisse der Juden ? of Hermann Reeken- 
dorf; *Ilayye Abraham Mapu” (Vienna, 1870), a 
biography of the Hebrew writer Abraham Mapu, 
with two appendixes containing * Mosheh 'Immanu,? 
a poem in praise of Moses Montefiore, and “Se’u 
Zimrah,” a hymn in honor of the choral society Kol 
Zimrah of Cracow; “Zarah we-Nehamalh” (ib. 1879), 
a Hebrew adaptation from the German novel “ Die 
Falsche Beschuldigung” by L. Weisel (7. 1872); 
“Dibre Yeme ha- Yehudim” (2b, 1875), alflebrew trans- 
lation of the third volume of Griütz's * Gesch. der 
Juden? (db, 1875) ; * IKolimah we-Belimah ” (25. 1882), 
two satirical poems; “Mosheh Mosheh ? (/0, 1884), 
poem on the celebration of the centenary of Moses 
Montefiore; and “Ifa-Shemesh” (Cracow, 1889), re- 
flections on the sun, its nature and substance. 
Kaplan frequently contributed to the Hebrew 
periodicals, and was involved in press polemics on 
the merit of the works of Smolenskin, which he 
defended against their critics. Kaplan’s defense 
provoked the publication of the pamphlet “Kohen 
lelo-Elohim ” (Warsaw, 1878), in which Kaplan was 
violently attacked, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 107; Lippe, 
Bibliographisehes Levicon, new series, i. 223. i 
H. R. I. Br, 
KAPLAN, JACQUES: Russian painter and de- 
signer; born at Sebastopol July 19, 1872. Ie went 
to Paris, and in 1885 entered the Paris Ecole des Arts 
Décoratifs, and, three years later, the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Kaplan was a pupil of Bonnat, and in 
189€ exhibited at the Salon of the Société des Beaux- 
Arts. In 189-6 à special exhibition of his paintings 
was given, his “Champ de Blé” and “Soleil Cou- 
chant,” Jandscapes, and “Etudes de Femmes,” a 
charcoal drawing, being especially praised, At the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts Kaplan has exhib- 
ited many works of noteworthy coloring. In 1901, 
with * Le Terrassier,” he obtained admission to the 
Société des Artistes Francais, Among his paintings 
may be mentioned the trio “Ir Attente,” “Le Re- 
tour,” and “La Rencontre,” and many portraits and 
pastels, including representations of the Prince de 
Soltikoff, Carlés, former minister of the Argentine 
Republic, Henri Brisson, Henri Fouquier, and 
Mme, Réjane. Kaplan has also attracted. attention 
by his miniaturcs and his illustrations, among the 
latter being those for the works of Guy de Mau- 
passant, 
BIBLIOGRAPILY : 
temporains. 
S. V. E. 
KAPLAN, WOLF HA-KOHEN: Russian 
teacher and Hebrew poet; born at Trishki, govern- 
ment of Kovno, in 1826; diedat Riga June 14, 1888; 
pupil of M. A. Ginzburg. Kaplan was an able edu- 
cator, and his school at Riga became the model for 
all the Jewish educational establishments in Russia, 
Jie was an indefatigable communal worker and was 
the very soul of the Progressive congregation of 
Riga, to which he acted as secretary until his death, 
To Kaplan’s intervention with Count Shuvalov 
in 1864 was due the liberal treatment by the author- 


Curinier, Dictionnaire National des Con- 
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ities of the Lithuanian Jews residing at Riga, who 
had thitherto been persecuted by the Germans. 
Kaplan carried on à correspondence with the emi- 
nent Russian publicist Katkov, whom he persuaded 
to undertake the defense of the Jews in the Russian 
paper “ Russkiya Vyedomosti.” Kaplan wasan able 
Hebrew writer and contributed regularly to the 
Hebrew periodicals. The most noteworthy of his 
contributions was “Jerez ha-Pela’ot,” a poetical vi- 
sion in 124 six-lined strophes with a prologue, pub- 
lished in the “ Keneset Yisracl,” ii. (1887). Kaplan is 
known in the Hebrew press under the anagram pr 

Kaplan maintained a correspondence with the 
MasrxiM of his time, and especially with Leon Gor- 
don, From the answers of the latter, found in the 
“Miktabe Yalag,” can be scen Kaplan’s importance 
as tv classical writer of Hebrew and as a promoter 
of the Russian HASKALAH, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: enesel Yisrael, ili. 047 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. p. 1068; Judah Lób Gordon, /(ggcerot, iin Warsaw, 
1891; Ha-Meliz, 1888, Nos. 95, 103, 169, 182, 1887. 

HR I. Bn. 

KAPOSI (o)}DN3D), HAY YIM: Dayyanin Egypt 
about 1600. He became known later as the “ Ba'al 
ha-Nes,” through a miracle which is said to have hap- 
pened to him. He became blind. Some time after- 
ward, being sus- 
pected of having 
taken bribes, he 
called upon 

IIeaven, in the 

presence of the 

assembled con- 
gregation, to 
witness to hisin- 

tegrity. “if I 

have done this,” 

he said, “may 
my blindness 
continue for- 
ever; butif not, 
may my vision 
be restored.” 
“ Whereupon,” 
writes Metr Ga- 
vison, “his sight 
came back to 
him.” Azulaias- 
serts that he suw 
layyim's signa- 
tures written 
both while the latter was blind and after he had re- 
covered. His grave is still venerated in Cairo (see 

Sayer), Layyim wrote: “Sifre Tayyim,” a com- 

mentary on the Mekilta, the Sifra, and the Sifre, 

mentioned in Judah Najjar’s “Shebut Yehudah ” 

(Leghorn, 1801); responsa, contained in Meir Gavi- 

sows *'l'eshubot? (still in manuscript), in *'l'eshu- 

bot RaDBaZ,” v. (Leghorn), and in *'l'eshubot Yom- 

Tob Zahlun” (No. 129, Venice, 1694). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY? Michael, Or ha-lLlayyim, No. 


Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 09, ii. 98, 
8. 8. 
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8S2; Azulai, 
M. Se. 
KAPÓSI (KOHN), MORIZ: Austrian derma- 
tologist; bornat Kaposvár, Hungary, Oct. 23, 1837; 
died Mareh 6, 1902. After graduating (M.D., 1861) 
from the university at Vienna, he settled there asa 
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(From a woodeut, Augsburg, 1550.) 
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physician. He became privat-docent in 1866; assist- 
ant professor in 1875; professor and chief of the der- 
matological clinic and hospital in 1879, in succession 
to Hebra. In 1899 the title of “ Hofrath ” was con- 
ferred upon him. Ife wasa convert to Christianity. 

Kapósi published over one hundred essays in. the 
lending medical journals, especially on dermatology 
and syphilis: about lupus erythematosus, frambe- 
sia, rhinoscleroma, xanthoma, zoster, etc. Among his 
works may be mentioned : “ Die Sy philis der Schleim- 
haut der Mund-, Nasen- und Rachenhóhle," Stutt- 
gart, 1866; * Die Syphilis der Haut und der Angren- 
zenden Sehleimhitute," Vienna, 1875; “ Lehrbuch der 
Hautkrankheiten,” Stuttgart, 1876; “Pathologic 
und Therapie der Hautkrankheiten,” Vienna, 1879 
(5th ed., 1899; it has been translated into French, 
Russian, and English); “Pathologie und Therapie 
der Syphilis,” Stuttgart, 1891, In 1881 he published 
in the * Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift” a bi- 
ography of his teacher, entitled * Geditchtnissrede 
auf Hebra.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1901, sv. 

s. F. T. H. 

KAPPARAH (plural, kapparot = “means of 
atonement”): An animal used as a sort of vicarious 
sacrifice on the 
day previous to 
the Day of 
Atonement. As 
arule, a cock is 
taken by a male, 
and a hen by a 
female person, 
and after the 
recitation of Ps. 
evii. 17-20 and 
Job xxxiii, 28- 
24 the fowl is 
swung around 
the head three 
times while the 
right hand is 
put upon the 
animal's head. 
At the same 
time the follow- 
ing is thrice said 


in JILebrew: 
“This be my 
substitute, my 


Vicarious offering, my atonement. This cock [or 
hen] shall meet death, but Y shall find a long and 
pleasant life of peace!” After this the animal is 
slaughtered and given to the poor, or, what is 
deemed better, is eaten by the owners while the 
value of it is given to the poor, 

The custom has been strongly opposed by such 
authorities as Nahmanides, Solomon ben Adret, and 
Joseph Caro as a pagan one in conflict with the 
spirit of Judaism, which knows of no vicarious sacri- 
fiee. But it wasapproved by Jehiel b. Asher and by 
his son Jacob (Tur, Orah Efay vim, 95), and. by Sam- 
son b. Zadok and others who followed the author- 
ity of Hai Gaon and other geonim (see the literature 
in “Bet Yosef”? to Tur, Le). "he ritual appealed 
especially to cabalists, such as Isaiah Horowitz and 


Kapparah 
Kara, Menahem 


Isaac Luria, who recommended the selection of a 
white cock with reference to Isa. i, 18, and who 
found other mystic allusions in the prescribed for- 
mulas., Jonsequently the practise became general 
among the Jews of eastern Europe. (see. Isserles, 
“Darke Mosheh” on Tur, Le), and the word “kap- 
parah,” as a connotation for a thing that is sacrificed, 
is quite prominent in the Jud:vo-German dialect (see 
"l'endlau, “Sprichwörter und Redensarten,” 1860, 
No. 198). 

As the reason for the particular. preference for a 
chicken as a vicarious offering, it is stated by the 
Geonim (quoted by Asheri on Yoma viii., No. 28) 
that it was suggested by the use of the Aramaic 
word “geber” for both “man” and “cock.” Some 
rich people, however, would occasionally take a 
ram instead, with reference to the ram of Isaac (Gen, 
xxii. 18). It appears, moreover, from the passage 

last cited that. originally a “sheliah ” 
Sacrificed (="“an clect oflicer of the community?) 


by an  olliciated as the atoning priest at the 
‘Elder, ceremony. — Accordingly a saint or 


elder of mystie power is still recom- 
mended for the purpose in “ Kol Do," Ixviii. 

Another and apparently an older practise in 
geonic times was that of planting beans or peas 
in palm-leaf baskets for each child in the house 
two or three weeks beforethe New-Year, Then on 
the day before New-Year the children would swing 
the baskets containing the ripened plants around 
their heads three times, saying. “This be in lieu of 
me; this be my substitute and my exchange,” and 
would then throw them into the water (Rashi, Shab. 
SIb) This is obviously a survival of the pagan 
rite connected with the so-called * Adonis gardens,” 
Adoro: Kot = "nite nacimanim? (Isa. xvii. 10; 
sce Marti'saud other commentaries). In Solomon b. 
Adret's time the kapparot ceremony was performed 
for the youthsonly (see * Bet Yosef,“ Le). Accord- 
ing to 8. I. Curtiss, “Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-Day,” p. 203, Chicago, 1902, the Moslems of the 
Villages of the Syrian desert still sacrifice n cock 
for each new-born son and a hen for each daughter 
born, 

Common practise has established the rule that in 
case chickens can not be procured, geese or fish or 
even plants may take their place; but doves or 
other animals that were brought upon the altar of 
the Temple should not be used (Abraham Abele, 
in“ Magen Abraham”; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah May- 
yim, /.e.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Brüek, Nabbinische Ceremonialge- 

bräuche, pp. 25-30, Breslau, 1887. 

K. 

KAPPER, SIEGFRIED: Austrian poet and 
physician: born at Smichow near Prague, March 21, 
19231; died at Pisa June 7, 1879; educated at the 
gymnasium and University of Prague, and at the 
University of Vienna (Ph.D, 1847). Starting in life 
as a physician, he later embraced a literary career, 

Kapper's more important works are: “Slavische 
Melodien," Leipsic, (844; “České Listy.” Prague, 
1816; “ Befreite Lieder dem Jungen. Oesterreich,” 
Vienna, 1848; “Lazar der Serbenzar,” 5, 1851: 
“Die Gesänge der Serben” (in two parts), 25... 1859; 
"Fürst Lazar,” Leipsic, 1853; "Falk," Dessau, 
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1858; “Siidslavische Wanderungen," 2 vols., Leip- 
sic, 1858; “Christen und Türken,” 2 parts, 7, 1854; 
"Die Bóhmisehen Bitder,” 7. 18507; “Die Hand- 
sehriften Altbóhimischer Poesien,” Prague, 1859. 
In his “Geneda” (printed 1846) Kapper pictured 
early Jewish life in Prague, Iis " Wanderlied für 
Israelitisehe Handwerker? and a number of his lyr- 
ical poems were set to music by Solomon Sulzer and 
Josef Dessauer, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbuel, Riog. Levciion, 1863, x. 453-451; 
Jlüdisches Athendton, 1851; Journal des Débats, Mareh 


H. 853; Briimmer, Levieon der Deulschen Dichter und 
Prosaisten des 19, Jahrhunderts, p. 401. 


S, - I. G. D. 


KARA, ABIGDOR BEN ISAAC: 
'abalist and liturgical poet; died at Prague April 
10, 1439. Ie lived for a time at Ratisbon, but set- 
tled permanently at Prague after 1409. Kara en- 
joyed a high reputation and associated with King 
Wenceslaus, who liked to converse with him ou re- 
ligious matters, Kara nevertheless led a life of 
poverty, and collections were made in several Jew- 
ish communities to provide him with a livelihood, 
He was the author of the following works, still ex- 
tant in manuscript: haggadie notes and gematriot 
on the Pentateuch (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodh Hebr, 
MSS.” No. 2278); notes on Isaiah xlvi, 18 (/5, 186, 
3); *She'elot u-Teshubot,” responsa, allegorical in 
character (/5. 1598, 4); “Wodesh Hillulim,? a caba- 
listice work (MIS. Fuenn),— Kara's liturgical produc- 
tions are: a selibah, written on the occasion of the 
persecutions of the Jews of Prague in 1389, begin- 
ning with awbnn by nw (inserted in the Mahzor for 
the Minhah prayer of the Day of Atonement); a 
hymn beginning IMD) rn TAS, on the unity of 
God; “Shelosh 'Esreh ITishtahaway ot,” aselihah be- 
ginning with bip POW WII ww (inserted in tlie 
ritual “Zebah Pesah,” published at Prague in 1005): 
a poem beginning with MYN 5N YIN, on the thir- 
teen articles of belief. (Neubauer, Ze, Nos. 2256 
es q). 


Johemian 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Goldberg, in Zla-Melbasser, (862, p. 207 : Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 373; idem, Z. G. p. 165, and Index; Stein- 
schneider, Cet. Bodl. eot, 662; idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 
Hd, 53 Gratz, Gesch. viii. 52; Fuenn, Wenesel Y israel, pos. 


K. 1 Br. 


KARA, ABRAHAM BEN ABIGDOR: Bo- 
hemian chief rabbi, rosh yeshibah, and liturgist: 
died at Prague Oct, 7, 1542. He wrote a super- 
commentary on Rashi to the Pentateuch, mentioned 
by David Gans (* Zemali Dawid,” p. dda); and glosses 
to the “Tur Orah Hayyim? (see Zunz, *Z. G.” p. 
3189). According to Michael (“Or ha-HHayyim," p. 
11), Kara wrote glosses to all the four Turim, a part 
of which was printed in the Augsburg edition of 
the "urim in 1540;and aselihah beginning with the 
words “Ana Elohe Abraham,” the verses of which 
are. in alphabetical order; at the end an acrostic 
gives the author's name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Tayyim, No. 81; Landshuth, 
‘Ammude ha-Abodah, p. 2. 2 
M. Sie. 


S. N. 

KARA, JOSEPH BEN SIMEON: Trench 
sible exegete; lived in Troyes, where, probably, he 
was born about 1060-70; died between 1180 and 
1140. llis unele and teacher was Menahem pen 
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Helbo, whom Kara often cites in his commentaries, 
these quotations being almost the only source of 
knowledge concerning Menahem’s exegesis. Iara 
frequented Rashi’s house; itis even possible that. he 
was Rashi’s pupil (Zunz, *Z. G.? p. 68), though this 
is denied by Epstein. At least they quote cach 
other (comp. Joseph Kara on Prov. iv. 4, v. 14, vi. 
28, xviii, 22; Rashi on Judges iii; 26; Num. xvii. 5, 
xxiv, F4; Isa, x. 24). In Rashi’s house Kara also 
made the acquaintance of Samuel ben Meïr (comp. 
RaSHBaM on Gen, xxxvii. 18). They likewise 
quote each other (comp, RaSIEDaM. on Gen. xxiv. 
60 and Num. iv. 10; Rosin, * R. Samuet ben Metr,? 
pp. 12 et seq., 72 et seq. Joseph Kara on Amos iii. 
12; Job xi. 17; Gen. x. 15; Porges, in * Monats- 
schrift,” 1888, p. 169), Isaac Kara, of whose exege- 
sis specimens are given in * Monatsschrift,? 1864, p. 
219; 1865, p. 384 (comp. Rosin, Ze, pp. 2£ et seq.), 
may be a son of Joseph. 

The surname * Kara? is usually taken to bea pro- 
fessional name, meaning “reader” or “interpreter of 
the Bible” (see Jew. Excvc. iii, 168, s». Bite EN- 
EGESIS, A. Jellinek points out, however (“ Com- 
mentaricn zu Esther, Ruth,” ete., p. vi, Leipsic, 
1855), that * Kara,” as contrasted with “ Darshan,” 
means the representative of the “Peshat” (* Pash- 
tan”). 

Kara was a prolific exegetical writer. When he 
copied Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch he 
added numerous glosses and remarks in order to 
supplement and revise it; and these glosses were 
inserted by the scribes in the text of Rashi. They 
have been collected by Geiger in * Nit/e Na‘amanim, ” 
i. 1 et seq. ; idem in “ Parschandatha,” pp. 21 et seq. ; 
and by Berliner in * Pletath oferim ? (Hebr. part), 
p. 13. 

The original or independent Bible commentaries 
of Kara are: 

(D According to Berliner (le, p. 16), à commen- 
tary on Deut, i,.-iv. (printed Ze, [Hebr. part], pp. 6 
et seq.). 

(2) Commentaries on the Prophets published in 
“Mikra’ot Gedolot,” Lublin, 1897 (see Poznanski in 
“Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” v. 68); extracts from these 
commentaries were published by Wolf in * Ha-Sha- 

har,” ii. 289, iii. 688, iv, 55 (see, also, 


Kara’s Dukes in “Orient, Lit.” 1847, p. 844); 
Commen- by Littmann in “Josef ben Simeon 
taries. Kara,” pp. 26-82 (from Isiah and 


Hzekiel). Those on Samuel and most 
of the Minor Prophets are not genuine (Porges, in 
* Monatsschrift,” 1888, p. 170; Rosin, Le. p. 72, note 
3) The Jeremiah commentary was published sep- 
arately by Schlossberg (* Commentaire sur Jeremie,” 
Paris, 1881; comp. Drüll's “Jahrb.” vii, 070 e£ seq. ; 
see, also, Zunz, " Z. G.” p. 68; Geiger, Le, i. 18); that 
on Hosea, Breslau, 1861. 

(8) Commentaries on most of the IIagiographa: 
namely: (à) Proverbs; see the quotation in Kara's 
commentary on Heel. vii. 12. (5) Job, published in 
* Monutsschrift," vols. v., vi, and vii. (see, also, 
Luzzatto in “Kerem Hemed,” vii. 61 e£ seq. ; Geiger, 
Le. [Mebr. part], pp. 10 et 5eQ.). (e) Canticles (i. 1- 
vii. 13), published by ITübsch (* Iamesh Megillot,” 
Prague, 1866; see Salfeld, * Das Hohelied Salomo’s,” 
p. 49) (d) Ruth, published by Hübsch, 4e., and by 


A. Jellinek, Ze. (comp, A. Epstein in " Ha- Hoker,” 
i. 81, note 2), (c) Lamentations, published in Na- 
ples in 1486, and by Hübsch (4c.), Jelinek (/.e.), 
and E. Ashkenazi (“Dibre Hakamim,” pp. 17 e£ 
seq., Metz, 1849), and by S. Buber in two different 
recensions in “Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,” pp. 8 et 
seq. (f) Ecclesiastes, published by Hübsch (4.e.) 
and Einstein (in Berliner’s “Magazin,” xiii. [* Ozar 
'l'ob?]. (g) EsthHebr. Uebersetz- 
ung Seiner Bildlichen Kreise " (Budapest, 1880; also 
in Hungarian); “Die Sinne. Beitrügezur Gesch. der 
Physiologie und Psychologie im Mittelalter. Aus 
Hebrüischen und Arabischen Quellen? (Budapest, 
1884; also in Hungarian); an edition of the “ Minhat 
Kena’ot” of Jehicl b. Samuel Pisa (Berlin, 1898, form- 
ing a part of the Mekize Nirdamim collection); 
*Studien über Salomon ibn Gabirol" (Budapest, 
1899; also in Hungarian); a large number of essays 
in various periodicals, noteworthy among whieh is 
the paper “Der Führer Maimuni's in der Weltlit- - 
teratur” (reprinted from “Archiv für Gesch. der 
Philosophie," by L. Stein, xi., No. 8). 

His most important historical monographs are: 
* Die Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, Ihre 
Vorgeschichte (1625-70) und Ihre Opfer” (Vienna, 
1889; also in Hungarian); “Zur Gesch. Jüdischer 
Familien: Samson Wertheimer, der Oberhoffactor 

und Landesrabbiner, 1658-1724, und 


His Life. 


His 
Works. 


Contribu- Seine Kinder" (Vienna, 1888); “ Ur- 
tions to  kundliches aus dem Leben Samson 
Jewish Wertheimers" (Budapest, 1891; also 
History. in Hungarian); *Die Familien Prags 


nach den Epitaphien des Alten Jü- 
dischen Friedhofs in Prag, Zusammengestellt von 
Simon Hock, aus Dessen Nachlasse Herausgegeben, 
mit Anmerkungen Versehen und Biographisch Ein- 
geleitet von Prof. Dr. D. Kaufmann” (with Hebrew 
title-page, Presburg, 1892); *Zur Gesch. Jüdischer 
Familien: I., R. Jair Chajjim Bacharach, 1638-1702, 
und Seine Ahnen ” (Treves, 1894); * Dr. Israel Cone- 
gliano und Seine Verdienste um die Republik Vene- 
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dig bis nach dem Frieden von Carlowitz " (Buda- 
pest, 1895; also in Hungarian); “Die Erstürmung 
Ofens und Ihre Vorgeschichte nach dem Berichte 
Isaak Schulhofs [Megillat Ofen], 1650-1732; Heraus- 
gegeben und Biographisch Eingeleitet" (Treves, 
1895; * Aus Heinrich Heine's Ahnensaal " (Breslau, 
1896); “Die Memoiren der Glückel von Hameln” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896, with Hebrew title- 
page); “Die Chronik des Achimaaz aus Oria" (re- 
print from * Monatsschrift," 1896). 

Kaufmann was the first to take up the history of 


Jüdische Gelehrsamkeit" (Leipsic, 1887), a defense 
of his friend and master Zunz; * Wie Heben Wir den 
Religiósen Sinn Unserer Mädchen und Frauen” 
(Treves, 1893); introduction to S. Ieller's “Юе 
Echten Hebrüischen Melodien" (20. 1893). Не was 
also an active member of the Mekize Nirdamim, a 
society for the publication of old Hebrew manu- 
scripts. 

Kaufmann was the possessor of a large library, 
which contained many valuable manuscripts, in- 
cunabula, and first editions, and of which the Marco 





THE CHESS-PLAYERS. 
(From the painting by Isidor Kaufmann.) 


art in the synagogue. The following works of his 
in this field may be mentioned: “Zur Gesch. der 
Kunst in den Synagogen” (Vienna, 
On Jewish 1897); “Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Art. Handschriften-Illustration " (contribu- 
tion to the édition de luxe of "Die 
Haggada von Sarajewo? by D. H. Müller and I. v. 
Schlossar, Vienna, 1898); “Sens et Origines des 
Symboles Tumulaires de l'Ancien Testament dans 
l'Art, Chrétien Primitif " (“ R. E. J.” xiv. 88, 217). 
Kaufmann also polemized much in behalf of Ju- 
daism. Noteworthy among his writings along this 
line are: “Ein Wort im Vertrauen an Herrn Hof- 
prediger Stócker von Einem, Dessen Name Nichts 
zur Sache Thut " (Berlin, 1880); “Paul de Lagarde's 


Morranra library, acquired by Kaufmann, formed 
the nucleus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: An entire Kaufmann literature has arisen, of 
which the following works may be mentioned : F. Rosenthal, 
biography in the Kaufmann Gedenkbuch; S. Krauss, Da- 
vid Kaufmann, Berlin, 1902; H. Bloch, in 4bendblatt of the 
Pester Lloyd, July 10, 1899; D. H. Müller, in Jahrb. des Ve- 
reines für Jd. Gesch. und Literatur, Berlin, 1900; L. 
Blau, in Jahresbericht der Landesrabbinerschile, 1900. 


8. M. W. 

KAUFMANN, ISIDOR: Hungarian painter; 
born March 22, 1858, at Arad. He was originally 
destined for a commercial carecr, and could fulfil 
his wish to become a painter only later in life. In 
1875 he went to the *Landes-Zeichenschule" in 
Budapest, where he remained for one year. In 1876 
he went to Vienna, but being refused admission to the 
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Academy of Fine Arts there, he became a pupil of 
the portrait-painter Aigner. He then entered the 
“Malerschule” of the Vienna Academy, and later 
became a private pupil of Professor Trenkwald. 
He devoted himself especially to genre painting. 
Particularly noteworthy are his paintings from 
Polish Jewish life. Among his works the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: “Der Besuch des Rabbi” 
(the original of which is in possession of the em- 
peror Francis Joseph, in the court museum of Vi- 
enna); “Schachspieler”; “Der Zweifler” (for which 
he received the gold medal at the Vienna exhibi- 
tion). Some of the other honors awarded to him 
are: the Baron Kónigswarter Kitnstler-Preis; the 
gold medal of the Emperor of Germany; a gold 
medal of the International Exhibition at Munich; 
and a medal of the third class at Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Männer und 
Frauen. 

8. L. La. 

KAUFMANN,MOSES JEKUTHIEL 
(known also as Kaufmann Kohen Krotoschin): 
Polish Talmudist; born at Krotoschin about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He was a son- 
in-law of Abraham Abele Gombiner, and was rabbi 
at Kutno, Poland. He wrote “Hukkat Torah,” or 
* Yismah Yisracl,” annotations to Shulhan ‘Aruk 
and to later halakic works, in four parts, published 
between 1693 and 1701 at various places. He wrote 
also *Lehem ha-Panim I.,” annotations to Yoreh 
De'ah (Hanau, 1716; twice reprinted), and * Lehem 
ha-Panim IL." а new recension, with additions, 
published by his son Abraham and printed with 
Abraham Abele Gombiner’s glosses to Tosefta Ne- 
zikin (Amsterdam, 1732). He left in manuscript: 
“Hayyim Arukkim," on Orah Hayyim; “Hukkat 
ha-Pesah,” on the Pesah Haggadah; “Kele ha-Day 
yanim,” on Hoshen Mishpat. 

BIBLIOGRAPITY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, рр. 187, 232, 261; 
Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 180-181; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
1380-1381. 

D. 5. Man, 

KAULA AL-YAHUDI: Jewish general of the 
eighth century; appointed by Tarik; fought val- 
iantly at Xerez against the Visigoths at the head of 
his army of Jews and Berbers, and occupied a part 
of Catalonia. He rose against the tyrannical Al- 
Нит ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, governor of Spain. Al- 
Hurr attacked him with a superior army and com- 
pelled him to retreat toward Lerida. There he was 
defeated, taken, and executed (718). The Jews in 
his army, pursued by Al-Hurr, were hospitably re- 
ceived by their coreligionists in the cities of Cata- 
lonia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. i. 117 et seq., 244 ct seq. 5 Grütz, 
Gesch. v. 186. 

в. M. K. 

KAULLA.: Württemberg family, distinguished 
for patriotism and benevolence. "The leading mem- 
bers have been: 

Jacob Raphael Kaulla: German court banker; 
born at Buchau on the Feder-See about the middle 
of the eighteenth century; died at Hechingen May 
1, 1810. By a decree dated June 27, 1806, King 
Frederick of Württemberg, “in view of the various 
services that the Kaulla family has rendered to the 
country in critical periods," conferred upon Jacob 


and a number of his immediate relatives and their 
descendants of both sexes all rights of citizenship 
in Württemberg. Jacob Kaulla and his sister Frau 
Kiefe Auerbacher (d. Hechingen March, 1809) 
were distinguished as philanthropists. 

Leopold von Kaulla: Attorney at the supreme 
court of Bavaria; director of the Hofbank at Stutt- 
gart; born March 25, 1813; died Jan. 16, 1886. He 
reorganized some of the institutions founded by his 
family, transferring them to Stuttgart, where they 
were incorporated under the name of “ Kaulla'sche 
Familien-Stiftung " by King William I. of Württem- 
berg March 18, 1856. He was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Jewish consistory of Württemberg. 

8, J. S'ros. 

KAVALA or CAVALA : Settlement in Mace- 
donia, on the Ægean Sea opposite the island of 
Thasos. It is nine miles southwest of Old Kavala, 
the ancient Neapolis. Kavala has 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, one-fourth of whom are Jews, originally from 
Salonica and Serres. The community was founded 
in 1860. It possesses a Jewish school attended by 
forty boys; а synagogue, erected in 1888; and a 
benevolent society, Ahawat ha-Ger. The Jews of 
Kavala are engaged mostly in the manufacture of 
tobacco products, the work being done only dur- 
ing the summer. The industry is fostered and sub- 
sidized by Jewish firms in Salonica. The rabbi 
(Abraham Molko in 1901) is also reader in the syn- 
agogue, mohel, and shohet. 

D. E. Ms. 

KAWWANAH (plural, kawwanot): Aside 
from the general idea of devotion conveyed by this 
Hebrew word (see DEVOTION), the term is used in 
the plural form by cabalists to denote ideas sug- 
gested by certain lettersand words. Insome prayer- 
books these are contained in marginal notes; in 
others they are inserted in the body of the text. 
They are generally traced to Rabbi Isaac Luria 
(16th cent.); and the title of such prayer-books con- 
tains the phrase 5' «wr ‘a Sy то = “thoughts 
according to the view of R. Isaac Luria of blessed 
memory” (¢.g., “Seder ‘Abodah u-Moreh Derek,” 
Stawita, 1821; and “Seder Tefillah mi-Kol ha-Sha- 
nah ke-Minhag Kehillot Sefaradim,” Vienna, 1819). 

With regard to certain religious acts pre- 
scribed by the Law, kawwanah (7.e., the intention 
to carry out а divine precept) is required; and the 
question arises whether, for example, one who has 
accidentally heard the sounding of the shofar on the 
first day of Tishri without thinking of the divine 
command (Num. xxix. 1) may be considered as hav- 
ing satisfied the Law (being ^yoze"). The Talmud- 
ical authorities are divided on the question (R. H. 
iii. 7-8; Ber. 18). All agree, however, that kaw- 
wanah in the performance of а “mizwah” is desir- 
able; wherefore it became a general custom before 
saying the blessing to make a distinct declaration, *I 
am ready and prepared to perform the divine com- 
mand of..." Regarding intention as a decisive 
factor in violations of the Law, see IGNORANCE OF 
THE Law; INTENTION. i 

K. M. F. 


KAYSER, PAUL: German jurist and diplo- 
mat; born at Oels, Silesia, Aug. 9, 1845; died at 
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Leipsic Feb. 18, 1898, Не was admitted to the bar 
in 1872: became city judge in Berlin in 1875; was 
appointed “ Regierungsrath? in the department of 
justice in 1880, and * Geheimer Regierungsrath ” in 
the imperial department of insurance (* Reichsver- 
sicherungsamt") in 1885. In that same year he was 
transferred as “ Wirklicher Legationsrath” and * Vor- 
tragender Rath" tothedepartmentof state. He be- 
came “Geheimer Legationsrath" in 1888, assistant 
chief of the colonial department in 1890, and “ Wirk- 
licher Geheimer Legationsrath" in 1891. In 1894 he 
was made chief of his department. Having been 
connected for more than ten years with the colonial 
department, he received (1896) the appointment 
of “Senats-Priisident” in the “ Reichsgericht” (the 
highest judicial court of Germany) at Leipsic. He 
embraced the Protestant faith, Kayser wrote; “ Ab- 
handlungen aus dem Prozess- und Strafrecht,” Ber- 
lin, 1878; “Die Strafgerichtsverfassung und das 
Strafverfahren,” Paderborn, 1879; “Die Gesamten 
Reichsjustizgesetze,” Berlin, 1879-80, 5th ed. 70. 
1894; “Die Aktiengesetznovelle von 18 Juli, 1884, 
mit Erläuterungen,” čb. 1884, 2d ed. 1891; * Die Ge- 
werbeordnung mit Erläuterungen,” ib, 1888, 2d ed. 
1884. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

8. F. T. H. 
KAYSERLING, MEYER: German rabbi and 

historian; born in Hanover June 17, 1829; educa- 
ted at Halberstadt, Nikolsburg (Moravia), Prague, 
Würzburg, and Berlin, in the university of which 
last-named city he devoted himself to history and 
philosophy. Encouraged in historical researches by 
Leopold von Ranke, Kayserling turned his attention 
to the history and literature of the Jews of the 
Pyrenean peninsula. 
In 1861 the Aargau 
government appointed 
him rabbi of the Swiss 
Jews, which office he 
held until 1870. Dur- 
ing his residence in 
Switzerland he devel- 
opeda zealous activity 
in favor of civil equal- 
ity for his corcligion- 
ists, both then and 
later valiantly facing 
Ше charges brought 
against them. In 1870 
he aecepted a call as 
preacher and rabbi to 
the Jewish community 
of Budapest. Kayser- 
ling, who is a member 
of the Royal Academy in Madrid, of the Trinity 
Historical Society, cte., is the author of the follow- 
ing works: 





Meyer Kayserling. 


Moses Mendelssohn's Philosophische und Religióse Grund- 
sütze mit Hinblick auf Lessing, Leipsic. 1856. 

Sephardim. Romanisehe Poesien der Juden in Spanien. Ein 
Beitrag zur Literatur und Gesch. der Spanisch-Portugiesischen 
Juden, Leipsic, 1859; Hebrew transl. in *' Ha-Asif,” iv., v. 

Ein Feiertag in Madrid. Zur Gesch. der Spanisch-Portugic- 
sischen Juden, Berlin, 1859. 

Gesch. der Juden in Navarra, den Baskenlündern und auf den 
Balearen, oder Gesch, der Juden in Spanien, I., Berlin, 1861. 











Menasse ben Israel. Sein Leben und Wirken. Zugleich ein 
Beitrag zur Gesch, der Juden in England, Berlin, 1861; English 
transl, by F, de Sola Mendes, London, 1877. 

Moses Mendelssohn. Sein Leben und Seine Werke, Leipsic, 
1802; а second edition of this work, enlarged and revised, 
bears the title * Moses Mendelssohn. Sein Leben und Wirken," 
Leipsic, 1888. 

Der Diehter Ephraim Ruh. Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der 
Deutschen Literatur, Berlin, 1964. 

Zum Siegesfeste, Dankpredigt und Danklieder von Moses 
Mendelssohn, Berlin, 1860. 

Gesch, der Juden in Portugal, Berlin, 1867. 

Die Rituale Schlachtfrage, oder Ist Schichten Thierquàlerei ? 
Aargau, 1867, 

Bibliothek Jüdischer Kanzelredner. Eine Chronologische 
Sammlung der Predigten, Biographien und Charakteristiken 
der Vorzügliehsten Jüdischen Prediger. Nebst einem Homile- 
tischen und Literarischen Beiblatte, 2 vols., Berlin, 1870-72. 

Die Judeninsel und der Schiffbruch bei Koblenz, Baden, 1871. 

Die Jüdischen Frauen in der Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst, 
Leipsic. 1879; translated into Hungarian by M. Reismann, Buda- 
pest, 1883, 

Das Moralgesetz des Judenthums in Beziehung auf Familie, 
Staat und Gesellschaft, published anonymously, Vienna, 1882, 

Die Blutbeschuldigung von Tisza-Eszlár Beleuchtet; also in 
Hungarian, Budapest, 1862. 

Der Wucher und das Judenthum: also in Hungarian, Buda- 
pest. 1882, 

Moses Mendelssohn.  Ungedrucktes und Unbekanntes von 
Ihm und über Ihn, Leipsic, 1883. 

Refranos é Proverbios de los Judios Españoles, Budapest, 1889. 

Biblioteca Espafíola-Portugueza-Judaica. Dictionnaire Bib- 
liographique, Strasburg, 1890. 

Dr. W. A. Meisel. Ein Lebens- und Zeitbild, Leipsie, 1891. 

Sterbetage aus Alter und Neuer Zeit, Prague, 1891. 

Gedenkblütter. Hervorragende Jüdische Persónlichkeiten 
des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. In Kurzen Charakteristiken, 
Leipsie, 1802, 

Christopher Columbus and the Participation of the Jews in 
the Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries, translated from the 
author's manuscript by Charles Gross, New York, 1894; German 
ed., Berlin, 1894; Hebrew transl., Warsaw, 1895. 

Die Jüdische Litteratur von Moses Mendelssohn bis auf die 
Gegenwart, reprinted from Winter and Wünsche, “Die Jiidische 
Litteratur seit Abschluss des Kanons," Treves, 1896. 

Ludwig Philippson. Eine Biographie, Leipsie, 1898. 

Die Juden als Patrioten, a lecture, Berlin, 1898. 

Die Juden von Toledo, a lecture, Leipsic, 1901. 

Isaak Aboab ПІ. Sein Leben und Seine Dichtungen, in 
Hebrew, Berdychev, 1902, 


Besides these works and a number of sermons 
published at different times, Kayserling has contrib- 
uted to the different Jewish magazines published in 
Hebrew, German, English, and French; he has also 
issued a new revised edition of Hecht’s “Handbuch 
der Israelitischen Gesch." (1874; "th ed., 1901); and 
since 1884 ho has prepared that part of the * Jahres- 
berichte der Geschichtsforschung” (Berlin) which 
treats of the Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lecikon; Men of 
the Time, London; Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nine- 


teenth Century, Philadelphia; Pallas Пет. Das Litera- 
rische Deutschland, Berlin, 1887. S 


KAYSERLING, SIMON: German educator 
and writer; born at Hanover Aug. 31, 1884; died 
there April 22, 1898; brother of Meyer KAYSERLING. 
He attended the Talmud schoolin Würzburg and 
ihe University of Berlin. He was the principal 
teacher and inspector of the M. M. David'sche Frei- 
schule from 1861, and taught for several years in the 
Jewish teachers’ seminary in Hanover. 

Kayserling translated into German from a French 
version, which had been corrected by Lelewel, J. 
J. Denjamin's “Yewen Mezulah” (Hanover, 1868), 
an account of the Polish-Cossack war and of the 
sufferings of the Jews in Poland during the period 
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1648-53; also F. D. Mocatta’s “The Jews of Spain 
and Portugal and the Inquisition " (10. 1978). 

8. M. K. 

KAYYARA, SIMEON: Babylonian halakist 
of the first half of the ninth century. The carly 
identification of his surname with * Kahirah,? the 
Arabic name of Cairo (founded 980), was shown by 
Rapoport (“ Teshubot ha-Ge’onim,” ed. Cassel, p. 12, 
Berlin, 1848) to be impossible. Neubauer’s sug- 
gestion (*M, J. C." ii, p. viii.) of its identification 
with Kayyar in Mesopotamia is equally untenable. 
It is now generally and more correctly assumed that 
“Каууага ” is derived from a common noun, and, 
like the Syro-Arabic “kayyar,” originally denoted 
a dealer in pitch or wax. 

Kayyara's chief work was the * Halakot Gedolot,” 
or, as it is called by some Spanish authors, to dis- 

tinguish it from later halakic codices 

The of a similar nature, “Halakot Risho- 

“ Halakot not” (see *Ha-Ma'or," Ket. v.; Hul. 

Gedolot." i.; RaMBaN, “Milhamot” to Shab. 

jii.; I. Halevy, * Dorot ha-Rishonim,” 

iii. 108). It gives the entire halakic and practical 

material of the Talmud in a codified form, and seems 

to represent the first attempt to treat it according to 

its contents rather than according to the arrange- 

ment of its treatises (for further details see Law, 
_CODIFICATION OF). | 

As to the time of its composition all the older au- 
thorities are silent. Abraham ibn Daud alone has 
an allusion to this problem, which has caused much 
perplexity. According to him (*Sefer ha-Kabba- 
lah,” in “M. J. C." i. 68), “Simeon Каууага wrote 
his work in the year 741, and after him lived Yehudai 
Gaon, author of the ‘Halakot Pesukot, which he 
compiled from Simeon’s ' Halakot Gedolot.'" Ac- 
cording to Epstein, there can be no doubt that Simeon 
Kayyara wrote’ the “Halakot Gedolot," although 
some authors ascribe this work to Yehudai Gaon. 
Ancient authorities, like the geonim Sherira and 
Hai ben Sherira (“Teshubot ha-Ge’onim,” ed. Har- 
kavy, No. 876; Isaiah di Trani, “Wa-Makria‘,” No. 
86; “ Teshubot Ge'onim Kadmonim,” ed. Cassel, No. 
87, Berlin, 1848), Samuel ben Jacob poss, of Карел, 
author of Arabic rules for slaughtering (sce Stein- 
schneider in Geiger, “Jiid. Zeit." ii, 76), Israel ben 
Abba Mari of Marseilles (^'Ittur," ed, Warsaw, p. 
65a; comp. “Halakot Gedolot," ed. Warsaw, 191b; 
ed. Hildesheimer, p. 387), and others, testify to this 
fact, Itis also evident from the statements of these 
authorities that Simeon Kayyara’s chief sources 
were the "She'eltot" of R. Aha of Shabha and the 
* Halakot Pesukot” of Yehudai Gaon. 

The Hildesheimer edition of the “Halakot Gedo- 
lot,” Index, p. 140, gives no less than eighty-three 
passages in which the “She’eltot” has been cited 
(Reifmann, in * Bet Talmud,” iii. 111 e£ seg., gives 109 
passages); and it has in addition more than forty lit- 
eral though unacknowledged quotations from this 
same source. Itis more difficult to trace material bor- 
rowed from Yehudai Gaon's “Halakot Pesukot,” 
since the original form of that work has 
been lost. A comparison with the re- 
daction of Yebudai Gaon’s composi- 
tion, which has been preserved as the “ Halakot Pesu- 
kot” or “Hilkot Re’u” (ed. Schlossberg, Versailles, 


Sources. · 


1886), shows that most of the halakot in that recen- 
sion are found in the “ Halakot Gedolot,” although 
they deviate from it both in wording and in arrange- 
ment. Simeon Kayyara, however, used yet another 
recension of the “Halakot Pesukot,” and at times 
cites both. There were of course other sources at his 
disposal which have not been preserved. Not only 
does the fact that both the * She'eltot? and the “ Ha- 
lakot Pesukot” were used, but also certain passages 
in the *Halakot Gedolot" of themselves, prove that 
the work was composed about the year 825, appar- 
ently at Sura, since many explanations and usages 
of the * Halakot Gedolot ” are elsewhere cited under 
the names of Geonim of that place. 

In the course of time the * Halakot Gedolot” un- 
derwent many changes. In Spain and in North 
Africa the legal decisions of the Geonim were incor- 
porated into the book, and its whole appearance was 
so changed that gradually a different recension was 
developed. The original or Babylonian redaction 
exists in printed form in the editions of Venice (1548), 
Amsterdam (1762), Vienna (1810), etc., and finally in 
that of Warsaw (1874, with anindex of passages and 
notes by S. A. Traub). This redaction was used by 

the Babylonian geonim and by the 

Interpre- German and northern French scliol- 
tations and ars; for the citations of the latter 
Redactions. from the “Halakot Gedolot,” which 

work they ascribe to Yehudai Gaon, 
refer to this recension. The second or so-called Span- 
ish redaction (NYDDDN NWN) exists in а manu- 
script in the Vatican, and has been edited by I. 
Hildesheimer in the collection of the Mekize Nir- 
damim (Berlin, 1888-92). The material of this re- 
cension is much richer and more comprehensive, 
since it contains many passages from the Talmud, 
mnemonie introductory words (* simanim"), the order 
of the weekly lessons, and, most important of all, legal 
decisions of the Geonim, usually indicated by the 
term“ shedar " (= “ he sent”), which are lacking in the 
earlier redaction (see I. Hildesheimer, “Die Vatica- 
nische Handschrift der Halachoth Gedoloth,” in 
* Beilage zum Jahresberichte des Rabbinerseminars 
zu Berlin,” 1885-96, and Schorr in * He-Haluz,” xii. 
100). The first gaon of whom a *teshubah ” is men- 
tioned in this recension is Yehudai Gaon; the last, 
Zemah ben Paltoi (d. 890). Epstein has concluded, 
accordingly, that this redaction was made, or rather 
finished, about the year 900, in some place where the 
Jews were in close literary correspondence with the ' 
Babylonian seminaries. 'This was either in Spain or 
in northern Africa—probably in Kairwan, the center 
of Talmudic studies at that time. Evidence in favor 
of Kairwan is supplied by a passage in the “ Hala- 
kot Gedolot ” (ed. Hildesheimer, p. 175), which men- 
tions a usage as being common among the "Bene 
Afrika”; for it is known that ^ Afrika" frequently 
connotes Kairwan. From northern Africa or Spain 
this recension was carried into Italy: it was used by 
the scholars of these three countries; and allof them 
regarded Simeon Kayyara as its author. 

In the twelfth century the recension was brought 
to northern France, and in the thirteenth to Ger- 
many, where it is sometimes cited by the scholars of 
both countries as “Halakot Gedolot shel Aspamia ” 
(see R. Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar," No. 509; “Or Za- 
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rua," B. M. No. 276; Sanh. No. 28). On the other 

hand, the Babylonian redaction in the thirteenth cen- 

tury reached Italy, where it was used by Isaiah di 

Trani (see * Ha-Makria‘,” No. 81). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, in Ha-Goren, iii. 46 et scq.; Har- 
kavy, Teshubot ha-Ge’onim, pp. xxvii.. 374 et 809.4 Rapoport, 
in Kerem Hemed, vi. 236; Sehorr, in Zunz Jubelschrift 
(Hebr. part), pp. 127 et scg.; Hc-IHaluz. xii. 81 et seq.: Weiss, 
Dor, iv. 26, 32 et seq., 107, 284; Brüll, in his Jahrb. ix. 128 et 
seq; Gratz, Gesch. v. 234; idem, in Monatsschrift, vii. 217 
et seq; S. T. Halberstam, ib. viii. 879 et seq.. xxxi. 478 et 
х7 I. Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 200 et seg.: see also 
the bibliography of the article YEHUDAI BEN Numa 
G. м. DC. 


KAZ: Afrequent Jewish family name, spelled 
also “Katz,” and found in similar forms, such as 
“Watzer.” It is an abbreviation formed from the ini- 
tials of the name * Kohen Zedek ” (q'3) and has been 
used since the seventeenth century, or perhaps some- 
what earlier, as an epithet of the supposed descend- 
ants of Aaron. The collocation is most likely de- 
rived from Melchizedek (“king of righteousness”), 
who is called “ the priest [* kohen "] of the most high 
God” (Gen. xiv. 18), or perhaps from Ps. exxxii. 9: 
“Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness 
[^ zedek "]." 

If the reading is correct, this abbreviation occurs 
on & tombstone, dated 1586, in the cemetery of 
Prague (Hock, “Die Familien Prag's," p. 175); it is 
found also on a tombstone of the year 1618 in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main (M. Horowitz, * Die Inschriften des 
Alten Friedhofes der Israclitischen Gemeinde zu 
Frankfurt-a.-M." 1901, p. 68), in the books of the 
Soncino family of. Prague of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Zunz, “Z, G.” p. 262), and in one of the pref- 
aces to Shabbethai ben Meir ha-Kohen’s notes on 
the Hoshen Mishpat (Amsterdam, 1663). See COHEN. 

D. 

KAZIMIERZ. Sce Cracow. 


KEAN, EDMUND: English actor; born in 
London Nov, 4 (?), 1787; died at Richmond, near 
London, May 15, 1888. He was the natural son of 
Aaron Kean, a Jew (Stirling, “Old Drury Lane,” 
ii. 181). Contemporary writers have alluded fre- 
quently to Kean’s Jewish physiognomy. Kean was 
deserted by his mother in infancy and was reared 
by a Miss Tidswell, while his uncle Moses gave him 
perfunctory instruction in mimicry, In May, 1801, 
Kean appeared in * King John” as Prince Arthur to 
the King John of Kemble and the Constance of Mrs. 
Siddons. Finding his mother, Kean went into the 
provinces with her; later he was adopted by a Mrs. 
Clark, but ran away in 1808 and joined a traveling 
circus, in which he broke both his legs. On his recov- 
ery he was summoned to Windsor to recite before 
theking. Refusing an offer to join the Drury Lane 
Theatre on the ground of lack of experience, he 

` traveled through the provincial towns, at one time 
with Mrs. Siddons. The turning-point of Kean’s 
career occurred on Nov. 14, 1818, when his acting 
drew the attention of Dr. Arnold, a director of the 
Drury Lane Theatre, who engaged him for three 
years at a salary ranging from eight to twelve 
guineas weekly. On Jan. 26, 1814, Kean appeared 
in “The Merchant of Venice.” His performance of 
the part made him famous immediately. He took 
rank as the first actor of the day, and even displaced 


John Philip Kemble, whose powers were now de- 
clining. For eleven years he maintained his posi- 
tion, but in 1825 was made corespondent ina divorce 
suit instituted by Alderman Cox, and when he next 
appeared before the public he was hooted off the 
stage; from this period his popularity sensibly de- 
clined. 

In 1820 Kean went to America, and appeared in 
New York (Nov. 29). He scored great successes in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. In 1825 here- 
turned to America to escape the unpopularity which 
the suit had created, but Boston mobbed and stoned 
him, and he had to be smuggled out of the city at 
night. He remained in America, however, to the 
end of 1826; on his return to England he was cor- 
dially received, but dissipation had wrecked his 
health, and on March 25, 1888, he broke down while 
playing Othello to the Jago of his son Charles. He 
died а few.weeks later. Kean wasa master of high- 
tensioned emotion. In level scenes he was very in- 
different. He was admirably adapted for such char- 
acters as Shylock, Othello, and Richard ILI. Romeo, 
as he himself confessed, was beyond his powers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Doran, In and About Drury Lane, p. 29, 

London, 1881: Biography of the British Stage, 1824, pp. 93- 

181; Proctor, Life of Edmund Kean, 1835; J. 9. Malley, 

Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean, 1888: Dict. Na- 

tional Biog. ххх. 258-265; Chambers’s Cyclopedia. 


J. E. Ms. 
KECSKEMÉT. Sce HUNGARY. 


KEDAR: One of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
13; I Chron. i. 29). The name is also applied in 
Scripture to the tribe that sprang from him, and is 
likewise used for the Bedouins generally, whose 
characteristic traits are ascribed to Kedar (Cant. i. 5; 
Isa. xxi. 16, xlii. 11, Ix. 7; Jer. ii. 10, xlix. 28; 
Ezek. xxvii. 21) While very little is known of 
Kedar, the head of the tribe, his posterity, called 
also the “Bene Kedar” (Isa. xxi. 17), are described 
as barbarous tribes in connection with Mesech. 
“Woe is me,” says the Psalmist (Ps. exx. 5), “that 
I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar!” According to other passages, they appear 
to have been rich in flocks of sheep and goats, in 
which they traded with the Syrians (Ezek. xxvii, 
21; Jer. xlix. 49). They dwelt in tents of black hair 
(Cant, 1. 5) in the midst of the wilderness of Arabia, 
and were known as skilful archers (Isa. xxi. 17). 
But they also settled in villages or towns (Isa. xlii. 
11). According to Mohammedan tradition, Kedar 
(* Kaidhar ") was the ancestor of Mohammed; and it 
is through him that Mohammed's descent is traced 
to Ishmacl (Caussin de Perceval, “Essai,” i. 175). 

E. G. IT. B. P. 


KEDESHAH (plural, Kedeshot): The kede- 
shot were sacred prostitutes attached to the Temple 
as priestesses of Ashtoreth or Astarte. The worship 
of Ashtoreth was introduced by Solomon (I Kings 
xi. 5); and it is possible that the obscene rites con- 
nected therewith were practised near the Temple, 
which was practically a chapel royal while the king- 
dom lasted. It is even stated that Tamar adopted 
the professional dress of a kedeshah to ensnare Judah 
(Gen. xxxviii. 21). The male counterparts of the 
kedeshot, the kedeshim, are mentioned in the reign 
of Rehoboam (I Kings xiv. 24); they were removed 
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by Asa (ib. xv. 12) and by Jehoshaphat (2d. xxii. 47); 
and Josiah even found it necessary to break down 
their houses at the time of his reforms (II Kings 
xxiii. 7) Hosea (iv. 14) refers to kedeshot. The 
Deuteronomic legislation, which represents Josiah's 
reformation, declared against the practise of such 
rites. “There shall be no kedeshah of the daugh- 
ters of Israel, nora kadesh of the sons of Israel” 
(Deut. xxiii, 18, Hebr.) It is doubtful, however, 
whether the rites were altogether abolished; for 
Ezekiel gives a full account of them, obviously 
from scenes witnessed during his lifetime (Ezek. 
xxiii. 86-48). It is even probable that there was 
reversion to these rites by Jehoiakim (II Kings xxiii. 
31), Jehoiachin (4b. xxiv. 9), and Zedekiah (čb, 19). 
It has been suggested by Jacobs that the NETHINIM 
were the descendants of these kedeshot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Studies in Biblical Archceology, pp. 
114-116, London, 1891. 
E. G. IL J. 
KEDUSHSHAH (lit. “holiness ”); The third 
benediction of the ‘Amidah is called “ Holiness of the 
Name" (R. H. iv. 4), to distinguish it from * Holi- 
ness of the Day," the benediction which refers to 
the Sabbath ora festival; but * Kedushshah " in pop- 
ular speech means the body of the Third Benedic- 
tion, as recited aloud by the reader in the ‘Amidah, 
with the responses, in which the congregation joins. 
Of responses there are at least three: (1) “Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is 
full of his glory" (Isa. vi. 8); (2) “Blessed be the 
glory of the Lord from his place" (Ezek. iii. 12); (3) 
“The Lord shall reign for ever, even thy God, О 
Zion, untoall generations. Praise ye the Lord ” (Ps. 
cxlvi. 10). In the Additional Service for Sabbaths 
and festivals, and in all the Atonement services, 
there are two further responses, evidently of later 
origin: (4) “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
7 Lord is One,” and (5) “I am the Lord your God.” 
The privilege of joining in these responses is con- 
sidered to be among the chief inducements for wor- 
shiping in public. The authorities speak of three 
kinds of Kedushshot—the Kedushshah Me'ummat, 
the Kedushshah Meyushshab, and the Kedushshah 
de-Siddur, each of which has a separate history (for 
which see Zunz, “G. V." p. 882 [2d ed., Note D], 
“and Baer’s “ Prayer-Book”). | 

The shortest form of the Kedushshah, that for 
work-days and for the afternoons of Sabbaths and 
festivals, runs thus: 

Reader: “ We will hallow Thy Name in this world, 
as they hallow it in the heavens on high [so the 
Germans; the Sephardim use words nearly like the 
German form for the Additional Service for Sab- 
baths]; as it is written by the hand of Thy prophet: 
‘And one calls to the other and says’”: 

Congregation: Resp. 1; 

Reader: “Opposite to them they say [Sephardic 
form, “ praise and say ”]”: 

Congregation: Resp. 2; 

Reader: “Andin Thy holy words it is written 
thus”: 

Congregation: Resp. 3. 

In the Morning Service for Sabbaths and festivals 
the Germans enlarge the introduction to the second 
and third responses in a devout and poetic vein; 
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while their Kedushshah for the Additional of Sab- 
baths and festivals runs thus: 

“We will revere and sanctify Thee, as in the secret whisper 
of the Holy Seraphim, who sanctify Thy Name in holiness, as it 
is written . . . (Resp. 1). "Of His glory the earth is full; 
His ministers ask each other, Where is the place of His glory ? 
Opposite . . . ? (Resp. 2). "May He from His place turn in 
mercy and show favor to the people who unify His name, who 
evening and morning, each day, unceasingly in love cry twice, 
Hear!" (Resp.4). “Опе is our God; One, our Father; 
One, our King; One, our Saviour; He will proclaim to us in 
His mercy again in the presence of all that liveth; to be your 
God” (Resp. 5). “And in Thy holy words ...” (Resp.3). 

The Sephardim introduce the first response in the 
Additional Service thus: 

“The crown [*keter"], О Lord, our God, the angels, the 
throngs on high, offer to Thee: also Thy people Israel, who are 
gathered below; all of them, as one, sound the * Thrice Holy * 
to Thee, as it is written," etc. The HASIDIM 
and tne South-Russian Jews have adopted this 
among other features of the Sephardic ritual. 
After the last response the reader proceeds, in 
the German ritual : ** Toall generations we will tell of Thy great- 
ness, and to all eternity we will sanctify Thy holiness; and 
Thy name, our King, shall never cease from our mouth; for 
Thou art a great and holy God and King; blessed . . ."; while 
among the Sephardim the reader proceeds with the benediction 
as in the silent prayer. 

Neither the Mishnah in the above-cited section, 
nor the Babylonian Talmud, which (Meg. 11b) sets 
forth the order and contents of all the benedictions, 
nor the Palestinian Talmud says anything about the 
responses; and the references in Mishnah and Ge- 
mara to the “ Holiness of the Name” would be satis- 
fied by the benediction in the silent prayer: *Thou 
art holy and Thy Name is holy, and the Holy Ones 
praise Thee every day; Selah; blessed . . . be the 
Holy God." But it is highly probable that the re- 
sponsive Kedushshah in the modern sense is very 
old, and that it was known to Hillel and Shammai; 
for it could not have been introduced later on with- 
out causing a dispute that would have left its traces 
in the Talmud. Moreover, the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Ber. v. 4), in referring to the passage in Ezekiel 
known as “ Ofannim " (wheels), speaks of a benedic- 
tion before the morning Shema‘ in which the first 
and second responses are introduced as coming from 
two classes of angels; this passage must therefore 
have been written in or before the third century, 
probably in order to give to the private worshiper 
some substitute for the Kedushshah, which is re- 
cited only in public. An idea of the importance at- 
tached to it may be gathered from the statement 
(Sotah 49a), “Since the destruction of the Temple the 
world is sustained by the Kedushshah.” Moreover, 
the “Thrice Holy ” is found in the earliest Christian 
rituals, and must have been borrowed by the Church 
from the Synagogue at an early day (see Drpasca- 
LIA and Lirurey). : 

In the Siddur of R. Amram not only is the Kedush- 
shah fully developed, but much space is given to 
wildly legendary compositions, for the use of those 
who miss hearing it at the synagogue. The collec- 
tion “And a Redeemer cometh to Zion,” in which 
the verses containing the three responses (Ex. xv. 
20 taking the place of the third) are recited along 
with an Aramaic paraphrase, was put at the end of 
the morning services to console those who miss the 


Kedushshah. 
A. L. N. D. 
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KEEFAR-NAHUM. See CAPERNAUM. 


KEFAR-SALAMA (CAPHAR-SALAMA): 
Scene of Nicanor’s unsuccessful attack upon Judas 
Maccabeus (I Mace. vii. 31; comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xii. 10, $4). The exact site is somewhat doubtful. 
There are several names of placesin modern Palestine 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem which may be identi- 
fied with thisone. Kefar-Salama has been supposed 
to be identical with the Carva Salim mentioned just 
before the Crusades as being near Ramleh, where 
later was a casal of the Knights Hospitalers. It has 
been identified also with the Kefar Shalem men- 
tioned in the Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 81a); but this lat- 
ter is regarded by Neubauer as the place Salim near 
which John was baptizing (John iii. 28). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schiirer, Gesch. i. 169, note: Le Strange, Pal- 


estine Under the Moslems, pp. 471 et. seg.: Neubauer, G. Т, 
p. 173; Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palästina, p. 196. I 
б. 


KEHILLAH. OnGANIZA- 
TION OF. 

KEILAH (Hebr. пур): 1. A city of Judah in 
the Shephelah, commonly identified with the mod- 
ern Khurbat Kila, seven miles east of Eleutheropolis. 
The city is first mentioned in the Bible in the list of 
Judah's cities “in the valley " (Josh. xv. 44). The 
city, threatened by the Philistines, was taken by 
David (I Sam. xxiii. 1-18). Nehemiah (iii. 17, 18) 
ineidenially mentions Keilah, naming among those 
who assisted in building the wall at Jerusalem the 
rulers of the two parts into which the city was 
divided in his day. 

2. A Garmite (I Chron. iv. 19). His name was 
more properly Abi-Keilah (Hebr. позур *uN) He is 
mentioned in a chronological list in conjunction 
with Eshtemoa the Maachathite as a son of Hodiah, 
the sister of Naham, The passage is obscure; 
“Garmite” (Hebr. улул) occurs. here only. 

E. G. П. C. J. M. 


KELIM (“Utensils”): Treatise in the Mishnah 
and in the Tosefta, dealing chiefly with a more 
precise definition of the rules in Lev. xi. 89 e£ seq., 
Num. xix. 14 e seq., and xxxi. 20 e£ seg. The name 
“ Kelim ” is found in the Mishnah itself (Kelim xxx. 
4) In most editions-of the Mishnah, and in the 
'Tosefta, this treatise stands first in the series Toho- 
rot, and is divided into thirty chapters, containing 
altogether 252 paragraphs. 

Ch. i.: The chief kinds of unclean things (“ abot ha- 
tum’ot”) which defile men and vessels when these 
touch them, but not when carried (§ 1). Different 
degrees of uncleanness, the highest being that of a 
corpse, which defiles everything in the same room 
with it ($§ 2-4). The ten degrees of uncleanness in 
connection with the person (& 5). The ten degrees 
of sanctity—from the Holy Land to the Holy of 
Holies (§§ 6-9). 

Ch. ii,; Utensils of wood, leather, bone, and glass 


See COMMUNITY, 


that can become unclean; those that can not. How 
earthen vessels may become unclean (§ 1). How 


large an earthen vessel must be before it becomes 
susceptible of defilement ($2), Earthen vessels that 
can not become unclean ($8 8-6); those that can (88 
7—8). Í 
Ch, in.; How large a hole must be made in an 





unclean earthen vessel in order to render it clean 
(S8 1-2) Conditions under which a vessel ceases 
to be legally a “utensil,” and becomes, therefore, 
incapable of defilement (88 3-8). 
Ch. iv.: Details concerning broken earthenware 
vessels. How long earthen vessels may be used 
before they should be discarded as 
Clean and liable to defilement. 


Unclean Ch. v.: The size and duration of an 
Earthen- oven in regard toits liability to defile- 
ware. ment ($1); thesizeof a fireplace (S 2). 


Further details concerning ovens (55 
8-0) How a defiled oven may be purified (§§ 7-9). 
The oven of Akhnai; the baking-holes of the Arabs; 
theoven of Ben Dinai ($10). Stoneand metal ovens 
($ 11). 

Ch. vi. and vii.: Further details concerning ovens 
and fireplaces; how the Nazarite fireplaces in Jeru- 
salem were made. 

Ch. viii: How the oven may become unclean, 
and when its contents also become unclean (6$ 1-11). 

Ch. ix.: Regulations concerning objects which are 
contained within other objects (e.g., liquids held in 
sponges), which come within the area contaminated 
by an unclean vessel, or which are in a tent contain- 
ing à dead body. 

Ch. x.: Vessels which, by means of a cover fastened 
over them (comp. Num. xix. 15), protect their con- 
tents from defilement ($$ 1, 7-8). How such a cover 
must be secured to the vessel (65 2-6). 

Ch. xi.-xiii.: Metal vessels that can be defiled 
апа metal vessels that can not. 

Ch. xiv.: How large metal vessels must be be- 
fore they are liable to defilement (§ 1). Other kinds 
of metal utensils, some of which 
can become unclean, while others 
can not ($$ 2-6), When a metal ves- 
sel that has been broken becomes 
clean again ($& 7-8). 

Ch. xv.: The shapes and sizes in vessels of wood, 
leather, bone, and glass which render them liable to 
defilement. In this connection it is stated that all. 
copies of the Scriptures, with the exception of that 
in the forecourt of the Temple, rendered the hands 
unclean. 

Ch. xvi.: The period of time after which various 
wooden utensils may become unclean ($8 1-3); the 
period after which various utensils of leather may 
become unclean ($ 4. An enumeration of different 
utensils, some of which can become unclean, while 
others can not ($8 5-8). 

Ch. xvii.: The size of the hole in various utensils 
which will render them clean. The dates, olives, 
pomegranates, etc., used as measures must be of 
medium size (5$ 1-8). In this connection it is noted 
that both cubit measures in the Temple were larger 
than those in use at the time of Moses (8 9). Fur- 
ther details concerning measures (55 10—12). Ves- 
sels made from the skins of marine animals, except- 
ing the seal, can not become unclean ($ 19). Other 
utensils, Regarding utensils made for purposes of 
deceit, R. Johanan b. Zakkai says: “Wo is me 
if I mention these things [because many may thus 
learn how they are made]! Wo is me if I mention 
them not [because it must be known how such uten- 
sils are to be used to avoid defilement]!” 


Metal 
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Ch, xviii.-kx.: Beds and other objects which may 
become unclean through “midras” (7.6, through 
lying, sitting, or stepping upon them), 
Beds and and the various utensils which may 
Furniture. become unclean in other ways. 
Ch. xxi.: On composite utensils— 
looms, plows, saws, and carpenters’ presses. 

Ch, xxii.: On tables, benches, bridal seats, etc. 

Ch, xxiii.: Enumeration of those articles used in 
riding which may become unclean, Difference be- 
tween their uncleanness when so used and their un- 
cleanness when used as seats. 

Ch. xxiv.; On those things which, according to 
their composition, become thrice liable to defilement. 

Ch. xxv.: The outside and the inside, the stands, 
edges, and handles of utensils. Utensils may be- 
come unclean merely by being intended fora certain 
purpose, losing their uncleanness only when a ma- 
terial change is made in them. 

Ch. xxvi.: On sandals, pouches, skins, and cover- 
ings. Cases in which the mere intention to use cer- 
tain vessels for certain purposes renders them un- 
clean; other vessels that can not become unclean 
because of such intention. 

Ch. xxvii.-xxviii.: How large clothing, sacks, 
skins, etc., must be in order to become capable of 
defilement; further details concerning 
uncleanness in these and similar ob- 
jects. 

Ch. xxix.: To what extent a cord shares the un- 
cleanness of the object to which itis attached; de- 
tails concerning the measuring of cords. Particu- 
lars concerning the dimensions of the handle of an 
ax, of a spade, ctc. 

Ch. xxx.: Regulations concerning utensils of 
glass. The treatise concludes with an exclamation 
of R. Jose: “Hail to thee, О Keiim! Thou began- 
est with ‘Impure’ and endest with ‘pure.’” This 
sentence is of interest as showing that Kelim in 
its present form was written before Judah ha-Nasi, 
since Jose belongs to the generation next to the last 
of the Tannaim. | 

In the Tosefta the treatise Kelim, probably be- 
cause of its size, is divided into three parts (“ babot ”), 
comprising twenty-five chapters in all. 
The Tosefta Kelim contains much that 
may serve to elucidate the Mishnah; 
for example, in Tosef., B. К. i. 14 the exegetical 
basis of Mishnah i 8 is given. Especially note- 
worthy is the saying of R. Jose (B. M. v. 2), which 
attempts to explain the contradiction between I 
Kings vii, 26 and II Chron. iv. 5. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Z. Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 263, 

Leipsie, 1859. 

J. J, Z. L. 

KELLER, NAPHTALI: Austrian scholar; 
born at Tarnow, Galicia, Jan. 25, 1884; died at 
RoZnau, Moravia, Aug. 5, 1865; son of Israel Men- 
del Keller, a well-to-do innkeeper. Naphtali as 
a mere youth practised speaking Hebrew with his 
friend M. Weissmann and began to write poems 
in that language. He also acquired a certain 
amount of modern culture by means of Hebrew 
educational literature. After losing in business 
the marriage portion given him by his father-in- 
law, he went with his wife and four children to 

Vii.—80 


Clothing. 


Tosefta. 


Vienna, and there eked out a toilsome existence asa 
broker. 

In 1864 he published with great care and impar- 
tiality the first volume of the Hebrew periodical 
BIKKURIM. ln the spring of 1865, on the advice of 
his physician, he went to RoZnau, a watering-place, 
to seck relief from an illness which had attacked him 
in the previous year; but he died there. 

Keller was the author of two stories: (1) “Sullam 
ha-Hazlahah,” written in imitation of the “David 
Barnay " of Julius Rodenberg, and first printed in 
*ITa-Maggid? (1968), and (2) *Debek lo Tob,” a 
tale of Galician Jewish life, which first appeared in 
* Bikkurim ” (1866). These stories were published at 
Warsaw in 1880 under the collective title “Sippure 
Naftali.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bikkurim, ii., pp. xvi. et seq.; Szántó. Jahr- 
buch für Israeliten, 1866-67, p. 52: M. Weissmann, in Ha- 
Muaggid, 1869. 

8 M. Sc. 


KELLNER, LEON: Austrian scholar; born at 
Tarnow 1859. He studied Bible and Talmud up to 
the age of eighteen, then academic subjects at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau and at the 
gymnasium of Bielitz, and subsequently Germanic 
philology, especially English, at the University of 
Vienna (Ph.D. 1884). In 1890 he became privat- 
docent in English philology at the University of 
Vienna, being at the same time professor at a “ Real- 
schule" in Vienna. In 1904 he was appointed as- 
sistant professor of English language and litera- 
ture at tho University of Czernowitz. 

Kellner's works include an edition of Caxton's 
“Blanchardyn and Eglantine” (for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society), 1890; “Historical Outlines of 
English Syntax," London, 1892; * Shakespeare,” 
Leipsic, 1900; “Ein Jahr in.England," Stuttgart, 
1900; and a new edition of Thieme’s * Englisches 
Wörterbuch,” Brunswick, 1908. 8. 


КЕМЕР MAGGID. 
CHELM. 

KELTER, ARTHUR: American athlete; born 
in New York city March 3, 1869; went to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal:, when nine years old. Kelter became a 
gymnast and also took up roller-skating asa profes- 
sion. He holds the record for jumping on skates, 
which he established at San Francisco in 1887, when 
in a competition he cleared twenty-two chairs at 
one jump. Kelter was the winner of the all-round 
gymnastic competition of the state of California for 
five years in succession (1897-91), and in 1890 he 
also won the wrestling championship of that state at 
125 Ibs, Subsequently Kelter took to running, 
jumping, pole-vaulting, and putting the shot. 

In Oct., 1897, Kelter accepted the management of 
the new Manhattan Athletic Club in New York city, 
and retained his position until the club closed its 
doors. He then took charge of the Educational 
Alliance Gymnasium, New York, where he has been 
active during the past five years. He is now en- 
gaged as a professional wire-walker. 

A. F. H. V. 


KEMPNER, FRIEDERIKE: German poet; 
born at Opatow, Posen, June 29, 1836; died at Frie- 
derikenhof Feb. 28, 1904. She early developed an 
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interestin general humanitarian questions and espe- 
cially in hygiene, and urgently advocated the intro- 
duction of morgues and crematories, and the abo- 
lition of solitary confinement. Some years before 
her death she was stricken with blindness. She re- 
sided on her estate of Friederikenhof, near Reichs- 
thal, where she wrote: * Gedichte," 2d ed., Breslau, 

1859 (frequently republished); “Novellen,” 1861; 

“Denkschrift über die Nothwendigkeit einer Ge- 

setzlichen Einführung von Leichenhüusern," 1867 

(republished five times); “Nettelbeck als Patriot 

und Kosmopolit,” a novel, 1868; and the following 

dramas: “Berenice,” 1860; “Rudolf der Zweite,” 

1867; “ Antigonos,” 1880. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Lexikon Deutscher Dichter und 
Prosaisten des Newnzehnten Jahrhunderts, p. 400; Allg. 
Zeit, des Jud. March 18, 1904. 

8. M. К. 

KEMPNER, GABRIEL: Polish jurist and 
author; born at Kalisz, Poland, July 4, 1855, After 
having finished his curriculum at Kalisz he studied 
law in the University of Warsaw, where he was 
graduated. 

Kempner has written lyric verses and translated 
the works of Heine, Richepin, Shelley, De Amicis, 
Ibsen, and others, and also Byron's ^ Manfred,” Pon- 
sard's “Enamored Lion," and Fulda's “Talisman.” 
He is the dramatic critic of the “Przeglad Tygod- 
niowy." 

н. R. S. Po. 

KEMPNER, MAX (pseudonyms: Max 
Hochstädt, Max Kempner-Hochstadt, Eck- 
art): German author; born at Breslau March 5, 
1863. He began his literary career when twenty- 
five, with a volume of poems, “Buch der Liebe,” 
published in 1888. His next venture was “ War- 
beck,” a tragedy, published in 1891. "Then followed 
* Briefe der Zeitgenossen ” (1892); “ Feine Havanna ” 
(1898); *Sünden Unserer Gesellschaft ” (1894) ; * Stu- 
dierten-Proletarier” (1894); “Konig Rhampsinit” 
(operetta, 1894); “Unsere Lieblinge ” (1895); * Me- 
dea" (drama, 1895); “Harakiri” (drama, 1895); 
“Mon Plaisir" (1896); “P. Krafft” (comedy, 1897); 
* Der Herr von Pilsnitz " (farce, 1898); * Die Jahres- 
Zeiten? (dramatic poem, 1898); *Dorawskys Ehe- 
glück" (1899). At present (1904) Kempner is editor 
of the “Grosse Modenwelt ” and publisher of * Mode 
und Haus.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Adalbert von Hanstein, Das Jüngste Deutsch- 
land, 1901, p. 316, 

S. E. Ms. 

KEMPNER, STANISLAW ALEXAN- 
DER: Polish economist and publicist; born in 
1857 at Kalisz, Poland; studied law in the University 
of Warsaw, and was graduated thence in 1882. 
While at the university he employed part of his 
time during 1879-81 in journalism, He subse- 
quently became chief editor of the “Gazeta Hand- 
lowa,” which he still (1904) conducts and in which he 
publishes numerous political and economic articles. 
Kempner is specially active in matters concerning 
commerce and commercial associations. He takes 
a lively interest also in the welfare and reform of 
the Jews. 

Among the numerous writings of Kempner are: 
“Bismarck,” a political sketch (1890); “Money” 
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(1897) ; and “ Monetary Crises," an economic sketch ; 
and he has also contributed many important articles 
on different subjects to varíous encyclopedias. Не 
is coeditor of the “Encyklopedja Powszechna” 
and of the *Encyklopedya Rolnicza,” and editor 
of the economic department of the * Illustrated Uni- 
versal Encyclopedia.” 

п. R. S. Po. 

KENAZ (1p): 1. Son of Eliphaz, and grandson 
of Esau; oneof the dukes of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 
16, 42). His clan, called “the Kenizzite” (*13pm), is 
mentioned once only, after the Kenites (Gen. xv. 19). 
2. A descendant of Judah, and father of Othniel (I 
Chron. iv. 18). “Father” here certainly means “an- 
cestor”; for Othniel’s elder brother, Caleb (Judges 
i. 18), is several times called “the Kenizzite ” (A. V. 
* Kenezite," Num. xxxii. 12; Josh. xiv. 6, 14), that 
is, “descendant of Kenaz,” 8. A grandson of Caleb 
(I Chron. iv. 15). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

KENEDEUS. See ADIABENE. 


KENESET HA-GEDOLAH. See SYNAGOGUE, 
GREAT. 
KENEZITES. See KENAZ. 


KENITES.—Biblical Data: А tribe of Pales- 
tine, mentioned in the time of Abraham as possess- 
ing a part of the promised land (Gen. xv. 19). At 
the Exodus it inhabited the vicinity of Sinai and 
Horeb; and to it belonged Jethro, the father-in-law 
of Moses (Judges i. 16). In Ex. iii. 1 Jethro is 
said to have been “ priest of Midian” and a Midian- 
ite (Num. iv. 29); hence the conclusion seems justi- 
fied that the Midianites and Kenites are identical. 
'The Kenites journeyed with the Israelites to Pales- 
tine (Judges i. 16); and their encampment, apart 
from the latter's, was noticed by Balaam (Num. 
xxiv. 91-92). 

At a later period some of the Kenites separated 
from their brethren in the south, and went to north- 
ern Palestine (Judges iv. 11), where they existed in 
the time of Saul The kindness which they had 
shown to Israel in the wilderness was gratefully 
remembered. “Ye showed kindness to all the chil- 
dren of Israel, when they came up out of Egypt,” 
said Saul to them (I Sam. xv. 6); and so not only 
were they spared by him, but David allowed them 
to share in the spoil that he took from the Amalek- 
ites (ib, xxx. 29). 

E. б. H, B. P. 
—Critical View: According to the critical in- 
terpretation of the Biblical data, the Kenites were a 
clan settled on the southern border of Judah, origi- 
nally more advanced in arts than the Hebrews, and 
from whom the latter learned much. In the time of 
David the Kenites were finally incorporated into the 
tribe of Judah (1 Sam. xxx. 29; comp. 7b. xxvii. 10). 
Their eponymous ancestor was Cain (Kain), to whose 
descendants J in Gen, iv. attributes the invention of 
the art of working bronze and iron, the use of in- 
struments of music, etc. Sayce has inferred (in 
Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” s.v.) that the Kenites were 
a tribe of smiths—a view to which J’s statements 
would lend support. 

Jethro, priest of Midian, and father-in-law of 
Moses, is said (Judges i. 16) to have been a Kenite. 
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This indicates that the Kenites originally formed 
part of the Midianite tribe or tribes, In Ex. xviii. 
12 et seq., according to E, Jethro initiates Moses and 
Aaron into the worship of Yawn. Several modern 
scholars believe, in consequence of this statement, 
that Yawn was а Kenite deity, and that from the 
Kenites through the agency of Moses his worship 
passed to the Israelites. This view, first proposed 
by Ghillany, afterward independently by Tiele, and 
more fully by Stade, has been more completely 
worked out by Budde; and is accepted by Guthe, 
Wildeboer, Н. P. Smith, and Barton. 

The Kenites, then, were a nomadic tribe, more 
advanced in thearts of lifethan Israel. Their habi- 
tat, according to the first Biblical reference to them, 
was in the Sinaitic peninsula (unless Horeb is to be 
sought in Edom), and a part of them, viz., Jethro 
and his family (Num. x. 29-82; Judges Lc), mi- 
grated with the Israelites to the neighborhood of 
Jericho, afterward settled in the south of Judah, 
and were finally absorbed by that tribe. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 126 et 

seq., Berlin, 1889; Moore, J'udges, in. International Critical 


Commentary, pp. 51-55, New York, 1895; Budde, Religion 


of Israel to the Exile, pp. 11-38, New York; Barton, Semitic 
Origins, pp. 271-2’ 


18. ib. 1909, 
E. G. H. G. A. B. 


KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN: English Chris- 
tian Hebraist; born at Totness, England, April 4, 
1718; died at Oxford Aug. 18, 1783. He was, at 
first, master of the “Blue Coat,” or charity, school 
at Totness. Attracting the attention of the local 
gentry by some poems, he was sent to Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he became interested in He- 
brew through the lectures of Professor Hunt, becom- 
ing Hody (Hebrew) Exhibitioner (1745-47) and taking 
the degree of B. A. (1747). He took holy orders, and 
ultimately became canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
(1770), and vicar of Mynhenyote, Cornwall (in the 
same year) Soon after he had taken his degree, 
Dr. Lowth suggested (1751) to him that he should 
do for the Old Testament what Mills had done for 
the New, and collect the “variz lectiones" of the 
text. He sct to work, and in 1758 published a pam- 
phlet on “The Study of the Hebrew Printed Text 
of the Old Testament,” which attracted attention, 
and caused a number of persons to agree to sup- 
ply him with funds for the collection and collation 
of Hebrew manuscripts. He began scrious work 
in this direction in 1758, after nearly £10,000 had 
been collected from numerous patrons of learning, 
including the kings of Denmark and Sardinia, and 
the stadholder of Holland. In 1760 and 1769 he 
printed reports for them on “The Collation of the He- 
brew Manuscripts of the Old Testament,” and in 1776 
published at Oxford the first volume of his “Vetus 
Testamentum "; the publication of the second vol- 
ume, with a “Dissertatio Generalis" on the text, in 
1780, completed the work. The "Dissertatio Gen- 
eralis” was republished separately by Bruns, at 

. Brunswick, in 1783. 
Kennicott’s collations were by no means thorough, 
and were later supplemented by De Rossi, but they 
- represented the first systematic examination of the 
manuscripts, and brought out clearly the practical 
uniformity of the Masoretic text. In England his 
method of editing was attacked by several persons, 





including Julius Bate, Fowler Comings, George 
Horne, and Prof. T. Rutherford, all of whom were 
answered by Kennicott or his friends. On the Con- 
tinent his methods were severely criticized by O. 
C. Tychsen, and by J. D. Michaelis in his " Biblio- 
theca Orientalis" (part 11). In Paris а number of 
letters attacking Kennicott's text were published in 
1771, and were said to have been written by a Jew 
named Dumay, who had assisted Kennicott in his 
work: an English translation of these letters ap- 
peared in 1772. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography. 

т. : 

KENTUCKY: One of the south central states 
of the United States; admitted in 1799. Its most 
important Jewish community is at Louisville 
(population, in 1900, 204,781, of which about 7,000 
are Jews). Two brothers named Heymann, or Hy- 
man, from Berlin, seem to have been the first Jews 
in Louisville (about 1814). An organized Jewish 
society appears in the directory for 1832: there are 
ten names, but no family of the present time claims 
descent from them. About 1986 there arrived some 
Polish Jews from Charleston, S. C., and some Ger- 
man Jews from Baltimore, Md., and some direct from 
Germany; they united in religious work, bought 
agraveyard, built a mikweh, and engaged a sho- 
het. A few wealthy Jews came from Richmond, 
Va., but they did not associate with the others and 
were absorbed by the non-Jewish element. 

The first regular minister was J. Dinkelspiel, 
whose signature to a neatly written “ketubah” 
dated 1841 is stillshown. In 1842 the Adas Israel 
congregation was chartered; the family names of 
its incorporators still survive. In 1848 it elected B. 
H. Gotthelf as cantor and shohet, and when a secu- 
lar school was established in 1854 he became its He- 
brew teacher. In 1850 a synagogue was built on 
Fourth street between Green and Walnut streets, 
which was consumed by fire in 1866. А regular 
preacher, L. Kleeberg, from Elberfeld, Prussia, was 
then engaged, who remained till 1878. The secular 
school was abandoned in 1868, in which year a tem- 
ple was finished, with a sexton's dwelling, and with 
Sabbath-school and meeting-rooms. In 1878 Dr. E. 
G. Hirsch became its preacher, but left in 1880, 
and, after а short interval, was succeeded by Dr. 
Adolph Moses (d. 1902). The present (1904) incum- 
bent, Dr. H. G. Enclow, for a short time Dr. Moses’ 
assistant, succeeded him. 

Adas Israel began with the West German min- 
hag, but went further and further in the direction 
of Reform. It now uses the Union Prayer-Book, 
and has Sunday services in addition to the Sabbath 
worship. In 1851 the legislature granted a charter 
to “The Polish House of Israel”; but it was not 
until 1856 that a congregation availed itself of it, 
changing the name to “Beth Israel.” From 1876 to 
1881 only it had a regular preacher. 
A secession from it in 1880 of its West 
German members led to the formation 
of the B’rith Sholom congregation 
(Conservative), of which Dr. Ignatius Mueller is 
rabbi and preacher, and which worships in perhaps 
the finest church edifice in Louisville, at the corner 
of Second and College streets. A secession from Beth 


Syna- 
gogues. 
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Israel of some Russian members in 1881 led to the 
establishment of the Bnai Jacob congregation. 
The Beth Israel synagogue was sold in 1894; the 
remaining members reorganized as the Adas Jeshu- 
run congregation, acquiring a small church build- 
ing at the corner of Chestnut and Floyd streets. 
Their minister, Dr, S, F. Salinger, conducts a He- 
brew school for the sons of the members. The old 
B'rith Sholom synagogue, on First strect, near 
Walnut strect, has been acquired by the Anshei 
Sfard, most of whom are South-Russians, worship- 
ing after the ritual of the Hasidim. There is also, 
besides the five congregations owning their syna- 
gogues, a Russian “Minyan,” with daily services. 
A. L. Zarchi of Des Moines, Iowa, acts as rabbi for 
four congregations, including this minyan. 

There are at Louisville an active section of the 
Council of Jewish Women, two lodges of the 
I. O. B. B., many lodges of the smaller insurance 
orders, and a Young Men's Hebrew Association. A 
Jewish hospital is being built. There is a social 
settlement founded by Christians, though Jews 
share in its activities and largely contribute to its 
funds; most ofits * neighbors" are Jewish, but there 
is no trace of attempts to prosely tize. 

The proportion of manufacturers and mechanics, 
professional men (mainly lawyers), and wholesale 
and retail traders among the Jews of Louisville is 
about the same as in other American cities; but 
there are по Jewish bankers, and the manufactur- 
ers are mainly distillers. There is no very great 
wealth in the city and comparatively little pov- 
erty. 

A. L. N. D. 

In Owensboro, in 1865, the Adath Israel congre- 
gation was founded (present rabbi, Nathan Krasno- 





witz); at Paducah, in the same year, the Temple 
Israel congregation was established (present rabbi, 
David Alexander. Henderson hasa congregation 
that was founded in 1879, and Bowling Green, Lex- 
ington, and Shelbyville have holy day services. 
There are several smaller communities. 

Kentucky has a total population of 2,147,174, 
about 12,000 being Jews. L. N. DEMBITZ, lawyer 
and scholar, isa well-known Jewish resident of the 
State. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1900-1901. 


KEPHAS. бее PETER. 
KERE AND KETIB. Sce MasonaH. 


KEREM. See PERIODICALS. 


KEREM HEMED (for the name see Amos v. 
11): Hebrew periodical, edited and published in Vi- 
enna in 1833 and 1836 (vols. i. and ii.) and in Prague 
from 1888 to 1843 (vols. iii. to vii.) by Samuel Löb 
GOLDENBERG. А continuation or new series was 
edited and published in Berlin from 1854 to 1856 
(vols. viii. to ix.) by Senior Sachs, having also a 
German title, “Briefe und Abhandlungen, die Jü- 
dische Literatur und die mit Ihr Verwandten Wis- 
senschaften Betreffend." The “Kerem Hemed” 
was intended to be the continuation of the period- 
ical “ Bikkure ha-'Ittim," which ceased to appear in 
1882. In the introductory statement contained in 
the first number Goldenberg announced that the | 


publieation would be devoted primarily to Hebrew 
literature, and that its articles would be written in 
the form of letters: his idea in choosing this form 
was, doubtless, that articles so published would be 
less subject to the severities of the censor. The * Ke- 
rem Hemed” contains studies in Biblical and Tal- 
mudical criticism, archeology, and poems, the his- 
tory of literature, and critical reviews of new books 

It is opposed to Hasidism and pilpulism, the spirit 

of the Austrian Haskarai being predominant. 

A rival Galician annual, “Ro’eh.” published in 

Lemberg, had only a short existence. 

BIBLIOGRAPIY: M. Weissberg, Die Neuhebrüische Ал 
runys-Literatur, pp. 62 et seq.; Winter and Wünsche, Dic 
Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 862; Jost’s Annalen, 1841, pp. 294 
ct seq., in which a review of Kerem Hemed, vol. vi., appear 


Geiger, Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol. iv. 401 et sey., v. 472 et зед. 5 
Моше, 1.40 et seq. ; comp. Geiger in Z. D. M.G. xi. 


"e М. Sc. 


KERMANSHAH (Persian, Kermanshahan ; 
Arabie, Karmisin): Capital of the Persian prov- 
ince of Ardilan, on the road between Bagdad and 
Hamadan. Benjamin П. found there forty Jewish 
families (“Hight Years in Asia and Africa," p. 205, 
Hanover, 1859). About the year 1894, through the 
persecutions of the governor Ziah al-Daulah, the 
Jewish quarter was sacked aud twenty families of 
Jewish physicians became Moslems (“Jadidis”). In 
Oct., 1902, two Jews of Kermanshah were assassin- 
ated near Feruzi Abad, and the community was in 
great danger. The matter was taken up by the Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle, and representations were 
made to the grand vizier at Teheran. 

In 1908 there were 1,406 souls in the Jewish com- 
munity. The Jewish quarter is situated near the 
eastern wall and is separated from the rest of the 
city by a stream which carries off the general sew- 
age. "There are 188 houses in the quarter; the 
Jews are not allowed to acquire property beyond 
the stream. There are three synagogues, a Talmud 
Torah, but no charitable society. Together with 
other non-Moslems the Jews are presided over by a 
“karguzar,” or special envoy of the minister of for- 
eign affairs. The community pays no special tax. 
The Jews are largely occupied in spinning; only 
about thirty are active in commerce. In the street 
the women cover their faces with a thin black net— 
a Bagdad custom. In case a husband divorces his 
wife, he must pay her 12 tomans (about $19). There 
are a number of Jewish physicians in the city. 

Near Kermanshah there are certain hamlets which 
contain Jewish families, e.g., Gavareh (18 families), 
Kerrideh (30), Kasr (19), Zoab (16), and Sarpol 
(14). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY! Bassan, in Bulletin Mensuel Alliance Israé- 


lite Universelle, Oct., 1908, p. 230; Revue des Ecoles dev Al- 
liance, 1903, No. 8, p. 595 Bull. Ail. Isr. 1902, p. 72. 





G. 
KEROBOT (lit. “prayers of approach," d.e., 
to God"; comp. Jer. xii. 9; Yer. Ber. 8b: *bo 


we- kareb "; Lev. R. xxx.: *karob u-payyetan "; 
comp. Jastrow, "Dict." cols. 1410 and 1419): 
A term applied to the scheme of Pryyvtim in 
the earlier part of the repetition of the morning 
‘Amidah on special Sabbaths, on the Three Fes- 
tivals, and on New-Year, in the Ashkenazic lit- 
игру. The Neo-Hebraic verses in the repetition of 
the “‘Amidot” on the Day of Atonement follow the 
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same scheme. The word is sometimes spelled 
“KeROBoZ,” utilizing the initials of the Hebrew of 
Ps. exviii. 15а. The scheme developed between 
the tenth and fifteenth centuries, as the hazzanim 
introduced their rimes into the public recital of the 
prayer (comp. Zunz, “8. P." pp. 60, 118). R. Jacob 
ben Moses Molin ha-Levi of Mayence (MaHaRIL, 
1365-1427) gave the final redaction. Не laid down 
the principle for the officiant at divine worship 
that “the tradition must not be varied in any place, 
even in regard to melodies to which the people there 
are not accustomed ? (ed. Sabbionetta, p. 61b). 

The living tradition evidences a well-grounded 
stability, as might have been expected from the 
authority attached to MaHaRIL’s liturgical deci- 

sions by the standard code of the 
Antiquity Shulhan ‘Aruk (see Moses Isserles on 
of Orah Hayyim, 619, 1) The tradi- 

Melodies. tional melodies for the Kerobot, in- 

deed, are distinguished from all other 
Strains associated with piyyutim in that while the 
latter are usually derived from the folk-song of late 
medieval or modern Europe, the former have a more 
ancient character of their own. This distinction 
was already noted by Simeon b. Zemah Duran 
(*Magen Abot," p. 52b) about the year 1400. The 
melodies, too, which are named in the rubric to so 
many hymns in the older liturgies (comp. Zunz, “5. 
P." p. 116) refer more often to verses in the Kerobot 
than to any others. 

The scheme of the Kerobot always opens with a 

“reshut,” or prayer of the cantor for 
‘‘Reshut.” divine guidance and an expression of 
consciousness on his part that he is 
unworthy of fulfilling his task. The strain in which 
the reshut is intoned runs through the whole Kero- 





bah, reappearing in the final verselets of each poem, 
which, since the printing of the Mahzor placed copies 
of the text in the hands of ordinary congregants, have 
alone been chanted at length, the body of the piyyut 
being read through in an undertone. Such silently 
read verses form the main succeeding portion of the 
Kerobot, but were originally chanted at length. 
Some older tunes, quoted as models for later intro- 
ductions, were lost when the excessive length of the 
cantor’s chanting led to complaints and to the omis- 
sion of the time-absorbing singing (Güdemann, 
“Quellenschriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und 
der Erziehung bei den Deutschen Juden,” pp. 85, 
105, 118, 300). 

The strain for the reshut and the versicles follow- 
ing it is, whether festival or penitential, a melody 
of definite character and antique tonality. The fes- 
tival form is obviously based on the 
Oriental chromatic scale (Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, “Melodies Populaires de 
Gréce et d’Orient,” p. 21) in which 
the Sabbath service (Hazzanv') is chanted, a prayer- 
motive utilized on the festivals as well. The versi- 
cle theme for New-Year and Atonement is not so 
closely allied to the hazzanut of the day, which is 
in the third mode (“Е” to “e”) of the Catholic 
plain-song; for it falls in the first church mode (* D? 
to “d” in the natural scale). But this last was the 
favorite scale-form for melody generally in northern 
Europe during the early Middle Ages, from which 
the strain obviously dates. It will be noticed in the 
accompanying example how much beauty is added 
by the accidental, which the church musicians, who 
deemed this ‘mode adapted to “ grave, majestic, and 
sublime” subjects, would not have permitted, even 
as a grace-note. 


Versicle 
Themes. 


KEROBOT (Melody of A'apid) 


Andante moderato. 
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KEROBOT (Reshut and Versicle Theme--Sabbath and 
Festival) 


Andantino. 
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KEROBOT (Reshut and Versicle Theme—Penitential Days) 
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KEROBOT (Melodies for Kaliric Strophic Hymn) 
1. Moderato. 
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KEROBOT (Refrain Triplets Ending in Kadosh) 


1. Andantino. 
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Versicles founded on Ps. exlvi 10 and xxii 4 
lead to the next division of the Kerobot scheme, 
which is pervaded by verse-forms due to Eleazar Ka- 
‚ LIR (с. 800), and presents, from inter- 

nal evidence, somo of theantique mel- 

ody which Duran (Le) attributed to 

him. The section is ushered in by 
a short group of triplets concluding with the word 
twp. These are followed by acrostic strophic 
hymns written by Кайт or his imitators, in which, 
on the penitential days, after the rime scheme, 
“aaa,bbd,cce” (the italicized member being 
recited by the congregants in response to the two 
members chanted by the oficiant), the triplet end- 


Kaliric 
Forms. 


ing in “kadosh” is introduced as a refrain. For all 


such hymns, and others from the same sources 
chanted at this point in the Ashkenazic liturgy, 
there are utilized traditional melodies which, al- 
though divergent in a number of variants, bear 
traces of a common carly medieval origin, and of a 
primal tonality agreeing with the third mode of the 
Catholic plain-song (*E" to “e” in the natural 
scale), with the semitones characteristically falling 
between the first and second and between the fifth 
and sixth degrees. This quaint archaic scale-form 
(*tertius mysticus”) is that in which the prayers 
for the penitential mornings are, in the northern 
tradition, likewise cast. The original model tune 
was most probably due to one of the earliest writers 
of synagogal hymnody, who, like Kalir himself, 
composed and recited both verses and melody, and 
handed them on to distant congregations by means 
of their ever-wandering pupils (Zunz, “ Ritus," pp. 


7 et вед.). In опе form it was particu- 
Model larly widely quoted in old ritual man- 
Melody.  uscripts as an inherited air to be util- 


ized also for other poems (Zunz, “S. 
P.” p. 115; Dukes, in “Orient, Lit.” iv. 540), the 
rubric PENN 122 (“to the tune of A‘apid,’” which 
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happens to be among the first of this class of piy- 
yutim met with as the liturgy is gone through) 
being one of the most frequent of such superscrip- 
tions. Another variant of the melody is known and 
prized in the Reform liturgy. It is the original of 
the tune for the hymn “To Thee We Give Our- 
selves To-Day,” No. 108 in the American “ Union 
Hymnal.” 

But these original melodies, whose identity is 
plain under all their modern variations, are not 
the only melodies which have been followed in the 
chant for the refrain triplets ending in “kadosh,” 
since Polish cantors often utilize a later but not less 
effective secondary theme, recalling Levantine tonal- 
ity as the other also does. 

The Kerobot finally come to an end in a long 
meditation ushering in the KEDUSHSHAH, which is 
aptly entitled the “Silluk” (=“ conclusion” or 
“cessation,” t.e., of the singing). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The chants are assembled in Baer, Ba'al Fe- 
fillah, Nos. 650-660, 1057-1107, et passim, Göteborg, 1887, 
Frankfort, 1883. The two forms of the refrain triplet are 


contrastingly arranged in The Voice of Prayer and Praise, 


Nos. 202 and 203, by F. L. Cohen and D. M. Davis, London, 


1889. Forthe variants of the antique hymn-tune see espe- 
cially Baer, l.c. Nos. 1099, 1102, and 1274 ; Marksohn and Wolf, 
Synagogal- Melodien, No. 12, Leipsic, 1875; Pauer and Cohen. 
Traditional Hebrew Melodies, No. 17, London e 


А. 


KERTCH: Russian seaport at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Crimean peninsula; the ancient Pan- 
ticapzon. A Greek inscription on a marble slab 
found in Kertch and preserved in the Imperial “ Er- 
mitage” in St. Petersburg shows thata Jewish com- 
munity and synagogue existed in Kertch in 80-81 
в.с. А number of tombstones unearthed near Kertch 
in 1867 bear the representation of a “menorah,” with 
Gréek inscriptions, showing that they belonged to 
Jews. In a message of the patriarch Fotius to 
Archbishop Antony of Kertch (858-891), the former 
thanks the archbishop for his efforts to convert the 
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Ketubah 
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Jews of Kertch. Ina letter of Joseph, king of the 
Chazars, to Hasdai ibn Shaprut (e. 900), Kertch is 
mentioned as among the possessions of the Chazars. 
The presence there of Jews in the seventh century 
is confirmed by inscriptions found in the earliest 
Christian catacomb known in that region (Brun, 
“O Raznykh Nazvaniakh Kertchi,” ete., p. 18, 
Odessa, 1877). 

With the addition of Kertch to the territories of 
the Chazars the condition of the Jews there was 
markedly improved. The Chazars established a 
military post there to guard against the attacks of 
the Russians and Uzes. In 1818 Kertch was ceded 
to the Genoese, but in 1340 it was compelled to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Mongols, who 
offered the Venetians the privilege of settlement 
in Bosporus under the same conditions that the 
Genoese were offered in Kaffa. In the fifteenth 
century Kertch was taken by the Turks; in 1778 
it was added to the territory of Russia. During the 
Crimean war it was destroyed by the French and 
the English. 

Kertch has a total population of 28,982, including 
2,650 Jews, about 40 of whom are Karaites. Its 
Jewish community is well organized, and possesses 
а large synagogue and a number of charitable insti- 
tutions. Its members are prominently connected 
with the oil-refineries and with the salt and dried- 
fish industries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi. 
H. R. 


KESITAH. See NUMISMATICS. 


KETUBAH (or Ketubbah).—Legal: A mar- 
riage contract, containing among other things the 
settlement on the wife of a certain amount payable 
at her husband's death or on her being divorced, 
This institution was established by the Rabbis in 
order to put à check on freedom of divorce, to ob- 
tain which no consent is required on the part of the 
woman (see Divorce), Some of the rabbis con- 
sidered the ketubah of a virgin to be of Mosaic origin 
(Yeb. 89a; Ket. 10a; Tos. s.v. “Amar”; comp. Tobit 
vii. 14). 

The minimum amount payable under a ketubah 
was 200 zuz (a zuz — about 15 cents) for virgins, 
and 100 zuz for women who were not virgins at 
marriage; the priestsand the noble families of Jeru- 
salem doubled these sums (Ket. 12a). The amount 
could be increased by the husband and mentioned 
either in the ketubah itself or in a special deed 
(Tosafot Ketubah; Ket. 54b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, 66, 7). Besides these items, the ketubah 
mentioned also the amount of the dowry and the 
addition thereto made by the husband (the custom at 
present is to add 100 per cent to the amount of the 
dowry), as well as the ordinary obligations of a 
husband to his wife. 

The ketubah, like other legal documents, was 
written in Rabbinic language. It is given in full in 
Maimonides, * Yad,” Yabam, iv. 88; and with a few 
unimportant modifications occasioned as by slips of 
copyists it reads as follows (for Hebrew text see 
BETROTHAL): 

"On... [day of the week], the . . 
in the year... 


J. G. L. 


. day of the month... 
‚ Since the creation of the world, the era accord- 








ing to which we are accustomed to reckon here in the city of... 
how...sonof...saidto this virgin . . . daughter оё... 
* Bethou my wifeaccording to the law of Moses 
and Israel and I will work for thee, honor, 
support, and maintain thee in accordance with 
the custom of Jewish husbands who work 
for their wives, honor, support, and maintain them in truth. 
And I will set aside for thee 200 zuz, in lieu of thy virginity, 
which belong to thee (according to the law of Moses), and thy 
food, elothing, and necessaries, and live with thee in con- 
jugal relations according to universal custom.’ And... this 
virgin consented and became his wife. The dowry, that she 
brought from her father's house, in silver, gold, valuables, 
dresses, and bedclothes, amounts to . . . [100 silver pieces], and 
- . . the bridegroom consented to increase this amount from his 
own property with.the sum of . . . [100 silver pieces], making 
in all... [200 silver pieces]. And thus said ... the bride- 
groom, ‘I take upon myself and my heirs after me the responsi- 
bility of this marriage contract, of the dowry, and of the addi- 
tional sum, so that all this shall be paid from the best part of 
my property, real and personal, that I now possess or may here- 
after acquire. All my property, even the mantle on my shoul- 
ders, shall be mortgaged for the security of this contract and of 
the dowry and of the addition made thereto.’ . . . the bride- 
groom has taken upon himself the responsibility for all the obli- 
gations of this ketubah, as is customary with other ketubot 
made for the daughters of Israel in accordance with the insti- 
tution of our sages — may their memory be for a blessing! 
It is not to be regarded as an illusory obligation oras a mere 
form of document. We have followed the legal formality of 
symbolical delivery [" kinyan ?] between . . . sonof . . . ,the 
bridegroom, and... daughter оѓ... , this virgin, and have 
employed an instrument legally fit for the purpose to strengthen 
all that is stated above, and everything is valid and established. 


Form of 
Ketubah. 


-. Bridegroom. 


| Witnesses." 


Thus the ketubah formed a lien upon all real es- 
tate owned by the husband during his lifetime, and 
if at his death, or when he divorced 
Lien on his wife, he possessed no estate, it 
Husband's could be collected out of any property 
Property. he had sold or gifted since the ketubah 
had been written (Git. 48b, 55; Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 100, 3). "This, however, was not originally 
the case; and it was only after a series of changes, 
tending toward the restriction of arbitrary divorce, 
that this became the rule. At first the marriage set- 
tlement was deposited with the wife's father; then 
it was converted into some valuable household uten- 
sil, of which the husband also could make use, and 
entrusted to the wife; and when this regulation also 
was found unsatisfactory, Simeon b. Shetah or- 
dained that the amount of the ketubah should re- 
main with the husband, but become a lien on his 
property (Ket. 82b; Tosef., Ket. xil. 1; comp. com- 
mentaries ad (ос). "The Geonim stil further 
strengthened the security of the ketubah by making 
his personal estate also liable for the ketubah (* Yad,” 
Ishut, xvi. 7; “Maggid Mishneh,” ad loc. ; Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 100, 1). Р 
There could be no conjugalrelations between hus- 
band and wife before the ketubah was prepared, or 
if it contained a sum less than that stipulated by the 
Rabbis (Ket. 54b). If the ketubah was lost, a new 
one had to be written. In such a case, the docu- 
ment to replace the lost one (NDVN TINNI) was 
drawn up by two (according to some authorities, 
three) witnesses, constituting a court, who were re- 
quired to sign the document and to record the fact 
that the original ketubah was lost and that the hus- 
band had asked them to write another. If the date 
of the first ketubah was known, the same date had 
to be given in the second document; but if it was 
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not known, the date of the preparation of the second 
ketubah was inserted (^ Nahalat Shib'ah," 8 18 and 
notes; Adler, “ Тхор Shetarot,” & 9; comp. Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, 66, 3, Isserles’ glosses and commentaries). 
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The ketubah was the inalienable right of the woman, 
and even if she possessed no written document, she 
could collect the minimum sum (Ket. 16b). In a 
case where the husband refused the wife her con- 
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KETUBAIL OR MARRIAGE CONTRACT, DATED MANTUA, 5398 = 1038. 
(in the New York Publie Library.) 


Although the woman could sell or give away her 
right to a stranger, she could not release her hus- 
band from his obligation or even from part of it 
(Ket. 51а; “Yad,” фев. x. 10; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 66, 9). 


jugal rights, the amount of the ketubah was in- 
creased by the court thirty-six grains of silver every 
week during the time of his default. If the wife 
spitefully refused her husband conjugal rights, the 
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court sent her warning that if she persisted in her 
spitefulness she would lose her ketubah; and if she 
still remained obdurate, the fact was announced in 
the synagogue for four successive Sabbaths. Another 
warning was then administered, and if she still per- 
sisted, the husband was relieved from his duty to 
support her, and after twelve months he might di- 
vorce her. "There were, however, various modifica- 
tions made by later authorities with regard to such 
а case, which took into consideration the conditions 
and cireumstances that induced the wife to take such 
a persistent course (Ket. 68а; “Yad,” Le. xiv. 8-15; 
Eben ha-Ezer, 77, 1-8, Isserles’ gloss, and com- 
mentaries ad loc.). 

The woman forfeited her right to the settlement 
made upon her in the ketubah not only when she 
was found guilty of adultery or of antenuptial 
incontinence, but also when she committed wrongs 
or follies of a less serious character. If she gave 
her husband food that was ritually forbidden, or if 
she permitted cohabitation during the 
period when she was ritually unclean, 
or if she broke her vows, her husband 
could divorce her and was not obliged 
to pay her the amount of Ше ketubah, Similarly, if 
she transgressed the laws of decency—e.g., if she went 
with uncovered head in the street, orif she flirted with 
strangers, or if she cursed her husband’s parents in 
his presence—she forfeited her right to the ketubah. 
If she had subjected herself to vows before her mar- 
riage and did not speak of them to her husband, or 
if she had physical defects of which the husband 
had no knowledge before marriage, she also lost her 
ketubah. 'The woman who refused to follow her 
husband from one place to another in the same 
country, or from any country to Palestine, or from 
any city in Palestine to Jerusalem, lost her ketubah 
(Ket. 72a. b, 110b; “Yad,” Le. xxiv. 10-25, xxv.; 
Eben ha- Ezer, 115-117; see DOMICIL). 

With the ketubah in her possession, the woman 
could collect the amount many years after her hus- 

band's death or her divorce, even after 
Conditions she had been married to another. If 
of she did not have the ketubah, and 
Collection. if she left his house or was married to 
another, she could collect the money 
only within twenty-five years after her husband's 
death, and not after that; for it was presumed 
that if she did not collect it during that period, she 
waived her claim. In case of divorce, however, 
this presumption did not hold good, and she might 
always collect the amount due to her by the ketubah 
(Ket, 104a ; “Yad,” Le. xvi. 28; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 101, 
1, 4. When the widow came to collect her ketu- 
bah, the court made her swear that her husband had 
not given heranything in payment thereof and that 
she had not taken anything without his knowl- 
edge. The heirs, however, could relieve her from 
this oath (Ket. 87a; “Yad,” Le. xvi. 16-19; Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, 96, 1-3). 

There were various conditions included in the 
ketubah, or implied in it by the decree of the Rabbis, 
which had to be fulfilled by the husband or by his 
heirs; for example: the male children inherited the 
ketubah even if their mother died before the death 
of their father; if there were children by other 
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wives, the amounts of the ketubah were first sub- 
tracted from the inheritance and distributed among 
the respective heirs on the mother’s side, the residue 
of the property being then divided equally among 
all the sons (“ketubat benin dikrin”; Ket. 52b; 
see INHERITANCE); the daughters had to be sup- 
ported from the estate until they were married or 
until they reached their majority (¢b.; see Davarr- 
TER); the widow also had to be supported from the 
estate until she remarried or until she left the hus- 
band's house. In some places the phrase *until 
the heirs shall be willing to pay her the amount of 
the ketubah” “was inserted in the contract (00. ; 
“Yad,” Le xii. 9; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 69,2; 98,8; 
94,1; 111; 112) Ву a decree of the sages of To- 
ledo (vobis aam) the widow could collect only 
one-half of the property, even when her ketubah 
amounted to much more. The second half was 
divided among the heirs (Eben ha-‘Ezer, 118). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. В. T. s.v.; INahalat Shib'an, 
$$ 12-20, Warsaw, 1884; Mayer, Die Rechte der Israeliten, 
Athener und Römer, part ii., 8 226, Leipsic, 1806 ; Bloch, Der 
Vertrag, 8 100, Budapest, 1893; idem, Das Erbrecht, $ 32- 
87, ib. 1890; idem, Пурла nmn YY, series ii, part i. 88 
6, 7; part ii., $8 25, 84, 99, 1. 1900; Weill, La Femme Juive, 
part ii., ch. vi., Paris, 1874; Buchholz, Die Familie, Breslau, 
1867: Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and Di- 
vorce, 88 48-50, Cincinnati, 1884; Amram, T'he Jewish Law 
of Divorce, ch. x., Philadelphia, 1896; Kaufmann, Zur 
Gesch. der Khethubba, in Monatsschrift, 1897, xli. 219-221. 


А. J. H. G. 


— —Archeologic and Paleographic: It is dif- 
ficult to trace the origin of the ketubah. Rashi (on 
Gen. xxv. 6) claims that the difference between the 
status of Keturah's sons and that of Isaac consisted 
merely in that the latter's mother, as the lawful 
wife, hada ketubah while Keturah had none—a dis- 
tinction drawn in the Talmud (Sanh. 91a) also he- 
tween David'swivesandhisconcubines. Tobit (vii. 

14) bids Edna, his wife, bring him a 


Early tablet, on which he writes the deed of 
History. marriage, sealing it before witnesses. 


This cvyypaóf, Gritz suggests, was the 
ketubah which differentiated the marriage from an 
йурафос yápoc (Neubauer’s Chaldaic text reads “ ke- 
tubta”). The whole Talmudical treatise Ketubot 
deals chiefly with this subject, and pages 10a and 
$2b record that * the wise men, long before Simeon b. 
Shetah, instituted the ketubah for the daughters of 
Israel.” Maimonides (* Yad,” Ishut, xvi.) also refers 
to it as having been established by *the Great San- 
hedrin in order that a Jewish wife should not be 
light in her husband's еуез.” 

Ап early form of Palestinian ketubah, though not 
the earliest, is quoted in Tosef,, Ket. xi. 9, and B. 
M. 104a, with the suggestion that Hillel the elder 
adopted it as a safeguard against the matrimonial 
irregularities of the Alexandrians. The Mishnah 
(Ket. iv. 9-11) distinguishes the forms used respect- 
ively by the men of Jerusalem, Galileo, and Judah. 
The Jerusalem form provided for the succession of 
{һе wife's property to her male children, and con- 
tained an additional proviso compelling the husband 
to redeem his wife if taken captive by Gentiles, and 
to take her back. It is thus clear that the ketu- 
bah was a regular institution among the Jews even 
in pre-Christian times; but there can be no doubt 
that its language became settled under Greco-Roman 
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KETUBAH, OR MARRIAGE CONTRACT, DATED ROME, 5576 = 1816, 
(In the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C.) 
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influence. Inthe “Corpus Papyrorum ” of the arch- 
duke Rainer several Greek contracts dating between 
the second and sixth centuries are given. In a 
pagan marriage contract of the earlier date the 
husband agrees to give his wife the necessaries of 
life, clothes, and what beseems a wife, who, on her 
part, must conduct herself blamelessly and without 
reproach. А Christian formula, four centuries later, 
follows this, but adds an obligation on the wife's 
part to “love, cherish, and honor? her husband, who 
has to do all that * beseems a free-born wife from a 
worthy husband." Substituting “Jewish ” for “free- 
born” and “worthy,” this is the Aramaic formula, 
still in vogue 
among Jews, an 
almost literal 
translation of 
its prototype in 
Roman law. 
That there is ex- 
tant no Byzan- 
tine marriage 
contract after 
the sixth cen- 
tury is not sur- 
prising, as the 
emperor Justin- 
ian did away 
with * dotalia in- 
strumenta” 
(* Const." 22, 23, 
vii.c.54), though 
they were after- 
ward regarded 
as necessary in 
the case of mar- 
riages between 
persons of high 
rank. The 
Jews, conserva- 
tiveinallthings, 
have proved 
themselves espe- 
cially so in the 
matter of mar- 
riage settle- 
ments. 

The spoils of 
the Cairo Geni- 
zah contain nu- 
merous exam- 
ples of ketubot 
from the tenth century downward. These Egyptian 
documents often add some relic of the early Roman 
empire in a detailed list of the bride’s parapher- 
nalia; but such lists were afterward discarded for 
the sake of uniformity and to avoid shaming the 
poor. During the height of Karaite controversy 
Maimonides introduced a clause obliging the parties 
to observe the “dine tohorah” or traditional rules 
of ritual purification (Maimonides’ Responsa, No. 
149). A manuscript in the Cambridge Library, 
written in 1295, contains such a ketubah. The 
concerning clause runs: “ And we, the undersigned, 
have warned the bride and made known to her that 
she shall keep the purification regulations accord- 








Ketubah Blank, Amsterdam, 5419 = 1659. 


(In the possession of A, Wolf, Dresden.) 





ing to Rabbinite rules, and that if she does not 
she will lose the whole ketubah." In this document 
there is also a clause in which the bridegroom 
pledges himself not to take another wife, nor to 
keep in the house a servant-girl of whom the bride 
disapproves. 

Another important ketubah from the Cairo Geni- 
zah is that marked Т. S. 141, also in the Cambridge 
Library (published by Schechter in “J. Q. R.” v. 
xiii, 122). It is dated 1082, and is a contract be- 
tween the Rabbinite, the nasi David, and the daugh- 
ter of the Karaite Moses ben Aaron ha-Kohen. In 
this the bridegroom pledges himself not to compel 
his future wife 
to have light on 
Friday eve 
(which is forbid- 
den according to 
the Karaite in- 
terpretation of 
Ex. xxxv. 3), 
nor to eat certain 
kinds of animal 
fat, prohibited 
by the Karaites; 
while the bride 
pledges herself 
to observe with 
him the feasts 
according to the 
Rabbinite calen- 
dar without pro- 
faning her own. 

A peculiar 
characteristic of 
many  ketubot 
is a more or less 
claborate pre- 
amble; but there 
does not seem 
to have been any 
uniformity in 
this regard. 
Thus ketubot of 
1084 and 1242 
have none, nor 
has an ancient 
Egyptian for- 
mulary, nor the 
Mahzor Vitry, 
nor the *'Ez 
Hayyim” of R. 
Jacob ben Judah Hazzan of London of the thir- 
teenth century. And when there is a preamble it 

varies from the most ornate poetry to 

The the simplest brevity. A ketubah of 
Preamble. 1079 has five words which may be 
translated * In the Creator’s name may 

they build their house and prosper"; another, only 
two, signifying “In a good hour.” Others, and 
those the most common in modern times, especially 
in Italy, have three letters, n'pa, meaning “ With 
good luck.” A Cretan one of 1856 is headed by verse 
22 of Prov. xviii., *Whoso findeth a wife findeth 
& good thing." 'The Yemenite formulas of modern 
times, like the Persian ones of medieval days, and 
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those of the Egypt of Saadia and Maimonides, are 
generally much more elaborate, and combine a 
prayer for good luck with one of 

Date and good wishes for the rosh yeshibah or 
Ornamen- nagid of the time and his college with 

tation. those for the bride and bridegroom. 

The date given in the ketubah is in 
Oriental countries invariably the * minyan shetarot ” 
—the Seleucidan era, beginning 312 в.с. In Eu- 
rope itis gener- 
ally the “annus 
mundi" which 
is used; butina 
ketubah execu- 
ted in Metz in 
1820 the year 
(6th) of Napo- 
leon is given, 
showing an ap- 
parent intention 
to start a new 
era with him as 
the modern Al- 
exander. 

The place of 
the marriage is 
always given 
with geograph- 
ical accuracy. 
Thus in preex- 
pulsion times 
Paris is stated 
to be on the 
rivers Seine and 
Bièvre; London, 
on the Tamesis 
and = Galbrook 
(= Walbrook). 

The ketubah, 
as the external 
symbol of so 
auspicious an 
event among so 
domestic a peo- 
ple, lent itself to 
decoration of 
the most varied 
kind. The Ital- 
jan specimens of 
the seventeenth 
and eighteenth 
centuries were 
specially ornate. 
Some choice ex- 
amples are in 
the Musée Cluny and in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Earlier ornamentation was generally in the 
nature of illumination, writing in gold, etc., and 
calligraphy. Sometimes, as in Masoretic Bibles, 
the decoration is supplied by designs in which lines 
are replaced by minuscule writing. Thus in one 
beautiful specimen of a marriage contract at Co- 
lorno near Parma of 1688 the whole of Canticles 
makes up the elaborate floral design surrounding 
the body of the deed. Turkish ketubot generally 
rely on the embellishment provided by Moorish and 
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Ketubah, or Marriage Contract, Dated Rome, 5562 = 1802. 


(In the possession of А. Wolt, Dresden.) 


Mosaic designs. Later Italian specimens often in- 
corporate illustrations more or less appropriate to 
the contracting parties. Thus, where the bride is 
named Esther, a picture of Ahasuerus holding out 
his scepter to Queen Esther is given. 80, too, when 
an Isaac is the bridegroom, there is given a repre- 
sentation of the sacrifice of Abraham’s son of that 
name. Occasionally, however, conventional pic- 
tures of two hearts pierced by a dagger, a pair of 
love-birds, or a 
true-lovers’ knot 
take the place 
of such personal 
pictorial allu- 
sions. But an- 
gels and coro- 
nets, flowers and 
fruits, are ihe 
most usual of 
the Italian dec- 
orations. Often 
“tena’im” or 
pecuniary stipu- 
lations, more or 
less complicat- 
ed, are written 
alongside of the 
ketubah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. 
Bloch, Das Mosa- 
dsch-Talmudisehe 
Eherecht, Buda- 
pest, 1890: idem, 
Sha‘are Toratha- 
Takkanot, Cra- 
cow, 1891; Kauf- 
mann, Zur Gesch. 
der Khethubha, 
in Monatsschrift, 
1897; idem, Aus 
einem. Briefe El- 
kan N. Adlers, 
ib. 


A ENA, 


KETUBIM. 
-Sce HAGIOGRA- 
PHA. 

KETUBOT : 
Treatise in the 
Mishnah, the To- 
sefta, and in the 
Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Tal- 
muds. In the 
Mishnaie order 
of the Seder Na- 
shim, Ketubot 
stands second. It 
is divided into 
thirteen chapters, containing in the aggregate 101 
paragraphs, of which the following is a synopsis: 

Ch. i.: Wednesday is the appointed wedding-day 
for virgins, and Thursday for widows (§ 1); the 
amount of the settlement is 200 zuzim if the bride 
be a virgin on her wedding-day, and 
100 zuzim in other cases (8S 2-4); in 
the case of the marriage of a priest’s 
virgin daughter the amount of the ke- 
tubah is fixed by the court of the priestsat 400 zuzim 
(8 5); the credibility of a woman regarding her own 
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Statement as to the loss of her virginity (#9 6-7); 
whether à woman may be believed concerning the 
lineage of the man with whom she has had intercourse 
or concerning the paternity of her child (88 8-9). 

Ch. ii: How far the ceremonies observed at the 
wedding of a virgin serve as evidence when she 
comes to demand her ketubah (§ 1); credibility of 
those who declare an act to be invalid or annulled 
by another in case the act in question is known only 
through their own statements (see Mraao; 88 2-5); 
credibility of those who testify to their own or to 
one another's advantage ($8 6, 7, 9); credibility of a 
witness in regard to priestly descent (8 8); cases in 
which adults may be trusted to testify to what they 
saw when they were minors (§ 10). 

Ch. iii.: Punishments for seduction of a virgin 
(Ex. xxii. 15-16) and for assault on one (Deut. xxii. 
25 её seg.); the classes of women to 
which the laws contained in Deut. 
xxii. 28-29 are applicable ($$ 1-3); 
difference between a seducer and one who commits 
assault ($$ 4-6); method of estimating the fine ($ 7); 
certain civillaws varying with theage of the victim 
($8); how far punishment is reducible by volun- 
tary confession (8 9). 

Ch. iv.: To whom the fine belongs (8S 1-2); of 
the female proselyte (S 8); rights ofa father; rights 
and duties of a husband ($ 4); when the husband's 
duties begin (© 5); duties of the husband to the wife 
or her heirs; what belongs to the widow and her 
daughters after the death of the husband and father, 
even when there is no distinct provision (55 6-12); 
differences in the form of the ketubah adopted re- 
Spectively by the people of Judea and by the Gali- 
leans (3 12). 

Ch. v.; Additions made by the husband to the 
minimum amount of the ketubah, mentioned above 
(81); the time to be allowed the woman wherein 
to prepare for the wedding ($§ 2-3); extent of the 
control of the husband over the earnings of his wife, 
and whether he may assign them to the Temple ($ 4); 
what work must be performed by the wife, since it is 
considered advisable that she have some employment 
lest idleness lead her to an evil life (§ 5); the mutual 
duties of husband and wife in their conjugal and 
other relations (SS 6-9). 

Ch. vi.: To what extent a husband is entitled to 
Share in money belonging to his wife, whether 

earned by work or acquired by inherit- 
Ch, vi.-ix. ance (8 1); the wife's dowry; the 

responsibility of the husband for the 
dowry brought to him is decided by the custom of 
the land ($8 2-4); dowry of a daughter (S8 5-7). 

Ch. vii.: The following are grounds for the dis- 
solution of marriage: vows, certain diseases, faith- 
lessness to the marriage vow on the part of the wife 
($$ 1-8); by transgression of certain Mosaic laws 
or Jewish customs, the wife forfeits all rights to 
her ketubah (§ 6); cases in which marriages may be 
annulled in consequence of the sickness or disreputa- 
ble status of the husband ($8 9-10). 

Ch. viii.: Property of the woman before and dur- 
ing wedlock, and the rights of the husband over it 
(88 1-5); of the rights of the man over the property 
of his deceased brother's widow with whom he has 
contracted a levirate marriage ($$ 6-7). 
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Ch.ix.: How the husband may surrender his 
rights to his wife's possessions ($ 1); rights of the 
wife to property left by her husband, and the cases 
in which she must take oath that she has not те- 
ceived her ketubah ($$ 2-8); cases in which the wife 
may obtain her ketubah without showing her bill 
of divorce (§ 9). 

Ch. x.: Laws applicable to cases where the hus- 
band dies and leaves more than one wife. 

Ch. xi.: Rights of the widow to 

Ch. x.-xiii. property of the heirs (§ 1); right of 

the widow tosell, pawn, or give away 

her ketubah (€$ 2-4); cases in which sales by auction 

are invalid ($ 5); what women have no claims to 
the ketubah (§ 6). T 

Ch. xii.: The rights of an adopted daughter ($$ 
1-2); rightof a widow to remain in her husband's 
house or to be supported in her father's house by 
her husband's heirs (§ 3); cases in which the require- 
ments of the ketubah lapse. 

Ch. xiii.: Opinions and maxims of Admon and 
Hanan, judges of Jerusalem (ЁЁ 1-9); casesin which 
the wife is obliged to follow her husband to foreign 
lands; superiority of the land of Israel over other 
lands, and of Jerusalem over the other cities of Pal- 
estine ($§ 10-11). 

The Tosefta contains much which serves to illus- 
trate and supplement the Mishnah. Especially 

noteworthy is its description of the 

Tosefta and ancient marriage customs of Judea 

Gemara. and Galilee (i. 4), the peculiar mode 

of betrothal in Alexandria (iv. 9), and 

the plan of Simeon b. Shetah to make divorces more 
difficult (xii. 1). 

Both Gemaras discuss and explain the statements 
of the Mishnah, and contain, moreover—especially 
the Babylonian Gemara—a mass of stories, legends, 
aphorisms, and proverbs, as well as other important 
haggadic interpretations and comments. 

The following passages from Ketubot may be 
cited: “ When impure words are spoken, close thine 
ears” (5b); “He who useth impure speech will for- 
feit all the rewards of his life” (Sb); “The creditor 
need not keep the paid bill” (19b); “ Thou shouldest 
have neither a savage dog nor a broken stairway in 

thy house, lest people come to harm” 

Maxims (410); *'His righteousness endureth 

and for ever’ (Ps, cxii. 8) refers to him 
Haggadot. who learns the Torah and teaches 
others, and to him who has books and 
lends them to his fellow students in order to make 
their study easier? (50a); “Do not act as judge 
in the case either of thy friend or of thine enemy, 
for thy sentiments will not allow thee to be just to 
both? (105b); *It were better to submit thyself to 
the torture of a death by fire than to cause shame to 
thy neighbor in public? (67b). 

Special mention should also be made of the enu- 
meration of the benedictions customary at a wed- 
ding (Ta-8b), of the Hebrew words of consolation 
(8b), of the catalogue of the ordinances which were 
established at Usha (49b-50a), of the narratives of 
several teachers who were absent from their families 
an unusually long time for the sake of study (62b- 
68а), of the detailed account of the death of R. Judah 
ha-Nasi (103a-104a), and of the words of many teach- 
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ers who extolled the superiority of Palestine, ex- 
pressing their longing for the land of their fathers, 
and who, when they had reached their goal, kissed 
the stones and cast themselves in the dust (110b- 
112b). 

8. В. J. Z. L. 


KETURAH (пор. lit. “incense”): Abraham’s 
second wife, whomhe married after the death of 
Sarah (Gen. xxv. 1; I Chron. i. 32). She was the 
ancestress of sixteen tribes, among which were Ата- 
bian and Midianite ones. In I Chron. i. 82 Ke- 
turah is called “the concubine of Abraham,” and, 
probably for this reason, she is identified in the 
Midrash (Gen. R. Ixi., quoted also by Rashi) and in 
the Palestinian Targumim with Hacan, who was 
the first concubine of Abraham. The Midrash 
explains the name “Keturah " as based on her acts, 
which were pleasant like frankincense. In Gen. 
xxv. 5 the Midrash (é.¢.) reads the term *ha-pillag- 
shim” (=“the concubines”) without the yod, 
which is the sign 
of the plural 
(amban), ex- 
plaining that 
there was only 








key as a symbol of authority is also met with in the 
Talmud: “Three keysare in God'sown hand which 
Не never entrusteth to any angel: the key of rain; 
that of childbirth; and that of the resurrection of 
the dead. The Western (Palestinian) Talmudists 
say also the key of nourishment” (Sanh. 113a; 
Таап. 2a). 
E. G Ш. M. SEL, 


KEYSER, EPHRAIM: American sculptor; 
born at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 6, 1850; educated at 
the City College of Baltimore and at the art acad- 
emies of Munich (where he won a silver medal for 
a bronze statue of a page) and Berlin. In 1880 he 
settled in Rome, Italy, where he maintained a studio 
for six years and where he received a prize for a 
statue of Psyche. In 1887 he returned to the United 

















one concubine, 


States, and lived in New York until 1898. Since 
then he has resided in Baltimore, where he is now 
(1904) instructor in modeling at the School of Fine 
Arts. Among his works may be mentioned: the 
statue of Gen- 
eral de Kalb, 
erected by the 
government at 
Annapolis, Md. ; 
the design for 
the tomb of 
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Keturah were 
one person. 
Still it seems 
that such was 
not the opinion 
of the Talmudic 
doctors; for the 
children of Ish- 
mael and the 
children of Ke- 
turah are kept 
distinct in the 
story of their 
complaints against the Jews before Alexander the 
Macedonian (Sanh. 91a). 
E. G. H. M. SEL. 


KEY (пло): In Biblical times the key, as its 
Hebrew name indicates (* mafteah” = * the opener”), 
was used chiefly to open the door which was locked 
by means of a bolt (^ beriab "). This bolt, like that 
used in the Orient to-day, had a number of holes 
into which fitted iron points in the door-post, so ar- 
ranged that they dropped into the corresponding 
holes as soon as the bolt was pushed into the open- 
ing made for it in the door-post. The key, made of 
wood, was provided at the end with a similar num- 
ber of nails, arranged to correspond with the iron 
points holding the bolt. Introducing the key from 
the side into the run of the bolt, one was able by 
these nails to push up from below the iron points 
and then draw the bolt back. Thus Ehud could 
lock the door of Eglon's palace without the aid of 
a key, while only Eglon’s servants “took the key 
and opened" (Judges iii. 25). The expression “to 
bear the key on his shoulder" denotes possession 
of office (comp. Isa. xxii. 22). In the time of Ezra, 
four Levites, the chief porters, were in charge 
of the key of the Temple (I Chron. ix. 97). The 
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Bolt and Key Used in Modern Syria. 


thur, President 
of the United 
States, at Al- 
bany, New 
York; and va- 
rious busts, 
among them 
those of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, 
Sidney Lanier, 
and Henry Har- 
land. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Appleton, Cyclo. of American Biography. 
A. F. T. H. 


KHAIBAR: Fortified town of Arabia in the dis- 
trict of Hejaz, and four days’ journey northwest 
ofthe city of Medina. In the time of Mohammed, 
the name “Khaibar” was borne by a whole prov- 
ince, which was inhabited by various Jewish tribes; 
the name became famous in consequence of the 
prominence of the town in the Islamic wars. Ac- 
cording to Mohammedan historians, the first inhab- 
itants of the district of Hejaz were the Amalekites, 
who had been expelled by the Israelites. There are 
various traditions in regard to the settlement of 
Khaibar by the Jews: that they settled there in the 
time of Moses; of Joshua; of Saul (who was sent by 
Samuel to exterminate the Amalekites); of David, 
when he fled before hisson Absalom. But the most 
probable supposition is that of Rapoport (in “ Bik- 
kure ha-‘Ittim,” 1824, p. 53), that the Jews of Khai- 
bar are the descendants of Jonadab b. Rechab, on 
whose recommendation they continued to live like 
nomads. They settled in that fertile place after the 
destruction of the First Temple, and, having no inter- 
course with Jews in other parts, they were entirely 
ignorant of the existence of the Talmud. As the 
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Rechabites were of one family with the Kenites (I 
Chron. ii. 55), Rapoport identifies the name * Khai- 


bar? (узуп) with “Heber” (337). the name of the 
chief of the Kenites. 
Khaibar in the time of Mohammed had seven for- 
tresses or castles, similar to those of the Christian 
knights (the Arabian geographers, among them 
Yakut, derive the name from a Hebrew word mean- 
ing “ fortress”), the strongest of which was Kamus, 
built by the chief Ibn Hukaik ; these fortresses pro- 
tected the Jews against the predatory incursions of 
the Bedouins. 

In regard to the history of Khaibar prior to Mo- 
hammed, the historians report only the single fact 
that Al-Harith al-A‘raj, King of Ghassan, made an 
incursion into it in 524, One hundred years later, 
during Mohammed's war in Hejaz, а Jewish tribe, 
the Banu Nadir, deserted the prophet's camp and 
sought refuge in the town of Khaibar. This war- 
like tribe exhorted its coreligionists there to resist 
Mohammed in the event of his besieging them. 
Mohammed invaded the district in 628, and the 
Jews retreated to their fortresses, where they 
bravely defended themselves. Their leaders were 
Kinanah ibn Rabi‘, a Nadirite, and Marhab, of Him- 
yarite origin. The greatest resistance was offered 
by the fortress of Kamus, which, in spite of the 
overwhelming numbers of Mohammed's forces, held 
out two months. Finally, the Jews capitulated, 
but they were allowed to remain on paying a certain 
tribute. 

Omar, the second calif, violated the treaty of Mo- 
hammed and drove the Jews from Khaibar about 
640, assigning them a strip of Jand near Al-Kufah, 
on the Euphrates. Benjamin of Tudela reports 50,- 
4000 Jews in the city of Khaibar, among whom were 
many learned scholars; but Ibn Sappir (book i., ch. 
xv.) corrects his mistake. It is hardly probable 
that Jews ever returned to the place. The expres- 
sion “ Yahud al-Khaibar" has remained as a term of 
reproach. Travelers of the eighteenth century, as 
Niebuhr and Seetzen, reported merely hearing of 
Jewish nomads in Khaibar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abual-Fida, Annales, ed. Adler, i. 65: Yakut, 

Mu‘jam, ii, 504; Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, p. 826; S. de 


Sacy, in Mémoires de U Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, xlviii. 670; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur U'His- 
toire des Arabes, ii. 237, 642-645; iii. 87, 123, 130, 182, 159, 
160. 198-195, 441; Rapoport, in Bikicure ha-'Tttim, iv. 51-63; 
Brül's Jahrb. vii. 58; Gritz, Gesch. За ed., v. 60, 67, 100- 
108; vi. 250: Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, ed, Asher, p. 
72: Benjamin IL, Maste Yisrael, p. 80, Lyck, 1859; Weil, 
Mohammed der Prophet, pp. 171, 186, 418; Hirschfeld, in 
R. E. J. viii. 167 et seq. 

6. M. SEL. 


KHERSON: Russian city; capital of the gov- 
ernment of the same name; situated on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, near its mouth. It was 
founded by Prince Potemkin in 1758. When per- 
mission was given the Jews to settle in New Russia 
by a ukase of Nov. 16, 1769, a number established 
themselves in the district which later included 
Kherson; some of these were among the first inhab- 
itants of Kherson. By 1781 the Jews in Kherson 
had become numerous enough to organize а commu- 
nity, and the pinkeses show that the by-laws of the 
hebra kaddisha were prepared in that year. Ac- 
cording to these records, the head of the brotherhood 
was elected for life, and the governing body was 
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chosen from among the members by ballot. From 
1889 to 1859 there were ninety-three members. 
When a commission was organized (Aug. 1, 1840) in 
Odessa by order of the government to consider the 
feasibility of establishing the office of government 
rabbi, the Kherson community voluntarily elected 
Moses Warshavski, a local merchant, as delegate to 
represent it before the commission. According 
to the official report (1856) of the “learned Jew” 
Marcus Gurovich to the governor-general of New 
Russia, there were at that time in the city of Kher- 
son eight Jewish prayer-houses, including one large 
new synagogue, one Talmud Torah supported by 
private funds, and one Jewish hospital supported 
partly by the contributions of the wealthy merchant 
Feker and partly from funds derived from the bas- 
ket-tax. The Talmud Torah was founded in 1860; its 
course of instruction at first included Hebrew sub- 
jects only, but later, owing to the efforts of the young 
yabbi, Faitel Blumenfeld, a graduate of the Jitomir 
rabbinical school, was expanded to include the 
study of general non-Hebrew subjects. In 1865 
Blumenfeld succeeded in adding industrial classes 
to the Talmud Torah, and in 1867 he secured per- 
mission to open a technical school in Kherson, 
though, in consequence of the indifference of the 
community, it was never opened, 

The income of the community in 1881 from its 
meat-tax was 31,000 rubles; from this sum 3,800 
rubles were assigned to the two large synagogues, 
and an equal sum to the ten prayer-houses. A fixed 
proportion of the meat-tax was assigned for the use 
of the Jewish hospital. On Oct. 6, 1881, a commis- 
sion of twenty-eight, appointed to consider “the 
Jewish question,” was convened in Kherson. It 
included three Jewish members—Dr. Zetkin of Yeli- 
savetgrad, Blumenfeld of Ananyev, and Bunzelman 
of Kherson. In a paper presented to the commis- 
sion by the Christian merchants of the govern- 
ment, the latter praise the Jewish agriculturists of 
Kherson as peaceful and honest neighbors, who till 
the soil by their own labor, show no disposition to 
evade military service, and are seldom guilty of in- 
subordination. They perform their duties faith- 
fully, and furnish the smallest proportion of crimi- 
nals. The commission voted in favor of permitting 
to Jews unrestricted rights of residence throughout 
Russia. 

The Jews of Kherson have contributed to the de- 
velopment of the trade in timber and other forest 
products with White Russia, and have been influen- 
tial in the expansion also of the export trade in 
grain. In 1881 there were in the city 4 Jewish 
merchants of the “first gild” in a total of 6; 66 
Jewish merchants of the “second gild” in a total 
of 136; 55 Jewish merchants licensed for retail trade 
in a total of 184; and 54 Jewish clerks ina total of 
139. Of the 40 lumber-yards of Kher- 
son, 86 were owned by Jewish mer- 
chants. The lumber trade in 1880 
amounted to 2,500,000 rubles. The 
members of the Kherson community are distinguished 
for their progressive spirit and their recognition. of 
the value of a modern education. In 1899 Kherson 
had eight prayer-houses, five synagogues (one of 
them Karaite), one Jewish technical school, one Tal- 
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mud Torah, one Jewish dispensary, and a number 

of hadarim. Among the prominent members of the 

Jewish community in Kherson have been Nahum 

Finkelstein, Julius Kranzfeld, Julius and Solomon 

Rosenthal, Tobias Felzer, Dr. Marcus Popich, Dr. 

Herzenstein, Mordecai Feker, Jacob Reznikov, Moses 

Hyam Serebrennik, Jacob Posner, Eliezer Lipman 

Golizki, Rabbi Faitel Blumenfeld, his son Herman 

Blumenfeld, Rabbi Isaac Judah Deutschman, Rabbi 

Pesker, P. Bunzelman, Nahum Gorodetzki (who was 

made hereditary honorary citizen), Abraham Jacob 

Brox (who from 1861 was for many years teacher of 

the Hebrew government school, and who in 1862 

founded on very liberal lines а Jewish school for 

girls [^Ha-Maggid," 1862, p. 300], and Judah 

Behak, the writer (who went to Kherson in 1856), 

Behak exerted a beneficial influence on the edu- 

cation of the Jews in the city; the community 

erected a school in commemoration of his eightieth 

birthday, and named it Bet Yehudah. In 1890 

Kherson had a total population of 72,451, of which 

about 25,000 were Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lerner, Yevrei v Novorossiskom Kraye, pp. 
24, 73, 92, Odessa, 1901; Voskhod, 1881, ix. 178; Levanda, 
Potny Khron. Sbornik Zakonov, p. 28, St. Petersburg, 1874 ; 
Mysh, Rukovodstvo k Russkim Zakonam o Yevreyakh, p. 
175, St. Petersburg, 1898; Razsuyet, 1879-80, Nos. 4, 21, 26, 29, 
31, 34, and 36. 

H. R. J. G. L. 

KHIN, RACHEL MIRONOVNA: Russian 
authoress; born in White Russia in 1868; educated 
at the Women's gymnasium, Moscow; studied medi- 
cine at St. Petersburg and history and literature at 
Paris. Her novelsand sketches first appeared in the 
" Vyestnik Yevropy," “Russkaga Mysl,” “Nedye- 
lya," and * Voskhod," and were later issued in book 
form under the titles “ Siluety " (Moscow, 1894) and 
“Pod Goru ” (čb. 1900). 

Her novels deal mostly with the life of the middle- 
‘class Russian landlords and the wealthier Jewish 
merchants. She vigorously criticizes the tactless 
manners of the Jewish upstarts, and pictures the 
unenviable position of the intelligent Jew who has 
to choose between the love of Russian culture, in 
which he has been educated, and the love of his 
downtrodden coreligionists, who are deprived of 
their rights. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xxxvii., St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1903 
H. R. | M. R. 
KHOLM (CHELM): Russian district town in 

the government of Lublin. Its Jews are mentioned 

in various documents of 1550 to 1569. In the latter 
year the delegate from Kholm to the Diet of Lublin 
complained of the growing power of the Jews and 
proposed that *the Jews and Gipsies be treated ac- 
cording to the Constitution." On Easter Day, 1580, 
while a church procession was in progress the 
burgher Timosh, with many companions, all armed 
with various weapons, attacked the synagogue dur- 
ing religious service. They threw stones through 
the windows, fired shots into the building, broke 
down the doors, damaged the roof, and wounded 
many of the congregation. A formal complaint 
against the rioters was lodged by the Jewish elders 

Pinkus, Saul, Avram Pestich, and Kalman, their 

statement being corroborated by the noble Foma 


Stano, The estimated loss to the synagogue was 
2,000 gold ducats. | 

On May 1, 1589, Saul Novakhovich, Shlioma Ya- 
kubovich, Marek, Jacob the Doctor (Rabbi) and 
Bysko complained of the principal of the Kholm 
school, stating that he came drunk to thesynagogue 
while the Jews were engaged in prayer, and that he 
shouted, mocking the singing. И 

During the Cossack uprising of 1648-49 most of 
the inhabitants of Kholm were killed, among them 
about 400 Jews. In 1666 the delegate from Kholm 
to the Diet of Warsaw was instructed to demand 
the confiscation of land owned by the Jews without 
legal title thereto, and formerly the property of the 
Dominican monks. 

In 1897 the Jews of Kholm numbered about 12,500 
ina population of 19,236. Thetownis acommercial 
center of considerable importance; and practically 
all the commerce is in the hands of Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Regesty à Nadpisi, i., Nos. 284 et passim. 


H. R. J. G. L. 


The following is a list of the rabbis who officiated in 
Kholm since the second half of the sixteenth century : 

Simon Auerbach; Solomon Zalman (mentioned in 
Solomon Luria’s Responsa, No. 101); Elijah b. Ju- 
dah Aaron (called Erisan Ba'an ӨпЕм; pupil of 
Solomon Luria); Samuel EpzLs (1610-14); Eliezer 
Perles; Isaac b. Samuel ha-Levi (until 1627); Moses 
Katzenellenbogen (son of Meir Wahl; d. 1689); Saul 
Katzenellenbogen (son of Moses Katzenellenbogen ; 
d. 1691); Jekuthiel b. Hosha Aaron of Lublin (d, 
1697); Hillel b. Jonah ha-Levi (called from Kholm to 
Wilna in 1690; grandson of Eliezer Ashkenazi; d. 
1690); Meir b. Benjamin Wolf (d. 1718); Solomon 
b. Simhah Rapoport (d. 1763); Zebi Hirsch b. Selig; 
Saul Margolioth (d. 1801); Samuel (gave his appro- 
bation to the “Lehem Yehudah " in 1704); Solomon 
(author of “ Merkebet ha-Mishnah ”; d. 1756); Isaac 
b. Mordecai ha-Levi (until 1776; d. 1799; grandson 
of Joshua Reitzes, *the martyr"); Hirsch b. Joseph 
(author ofa treatise on the improvement of the posi- 
tion of the Jews in Poland and on the ways to make 
them useful citizens of their fatherland; 1789); 
Hayyim b. Jacob (author of * Kokebe Ya'akob "; d. 
1820); Isaac b. Joseph (author of * Mishnat Haka- 
mim"); Joseph Kezis (d. 1830); Lób Neuhaus (son 
of Joseph Kezis). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Rabinowitz, in Ha-Meassef, p. 154, St. Pe- 
iersburg, 1902; J. Lewinstein, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw, War- 
saw, 1898, 

H. R. V. R. 


KHORASAN (“The Land of the Sun"); One 
of the five great divisions of Persia, bounded on the 
east by Afghanistan; on the north by Zakaspie, the 
transcaspian territory of Russia; and on the south 
by Kirwan. In ancient times it was the territory 
immediately east of that ruled by the Sassanids, who 
occasionally exiled political offenders thither. Thus, 
in 930 Saadia’s friend Josiah the anti-exilarch was 
banished to Khorasan, 

The cities of the province in which Jews are most 
numerous are Meshed and Herat. In Meshed there 
is a colony of about 2,000 crypto-Jews, known as 
* Jadidin," who were nominally converted to Islam 
early in the nineteenth century under the cruel 
reign of Shah Nur al-Din’s father. Some have mi- 
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grated to transcaspian territory, and practise Juda- 
ism at Merv, Aschabad, Bokhara, and Samarcand. 
D E. N. A. 


KHUDAIDAD. бее Jupzco-PERSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. 

KHURILKAR, JOSEPH DANIEL: Beni- 
Israel soldier; bahadur subahdar in the Anglo- 
Indian army. He enlisted in the Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Bengal Native Infantry, and was successively 
promoted to the ranks of jemidar (July 14, 1856), 
subahdar (Jan. 1, 1858), and subahdar major (Jan. 
1,1879). He was decorated with the Indian Mutiny 
medal (1857) and with the star of the Order of 
British India (2d class). 

J. J. Hy. 

KHURILKAR, SAMUEL EZEKIEL: Beni- 
Israel soldier; subahdar in the Anglo-Indian army. 
He enlisted in the Sixteenth Native Infantry of 
Bengal in 1790, and was made subahdar May 21, 
1809. He was decorated with a bronze medal da- 
ted May 4, 1799, on one side of which is the figure 
of the British Lion subduing the Indian Tiger 
(Tipu Sahib); the reverse represents the entry of a 
British army into Seringapatam, and bears an in- 
scription in Persian, dated “27 Zilkad, А.н. 1213.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
hibition, p. 45, London, 1887. 


3. J. Hy. 

KIAMIL PASHA: Turkish official; born at 
Nicosia, Cyprus, in 1832. Educated on that island 
and in Egypt, he at the age of seventeen entered 
the service of the Egyptian government, afterward 
passing into that of Turkey, under which he has 
successively held the following important political 
positions: mayor of 
Touzla (1859); presi- 
dent of the administra- 
tive council of Saida; 
subprefect of Beirut, 
of Damascus (1866), of 
Aleppo (1867), of Phil- 
ippopolis (1868), of 
Jerusalem, of Cyprus 
(1874), and again of 
Beirut (1875); and vali 
of Aleppo (1876). Re- 
signing in 1878, he re- 
turned to office in 1881, 
being successively ap- 
pointed councilor to 
the ministry of the in- 
terior, minister of pious 
foundations (1882), and 
minister of public in- 
struction (1888). In 1884 he was elevated to the 
rank of grand vizier (“Sadriazam”). He resigned, 
but was recalled to the same functions in 1891. 

Kiamil Pasha is now (1904) governor of the vila- 
yet of Aidin, with residence at Smyrna. In recog- 
nition of his services he has received the Turkish 
orders of Imtiaz, Osmanie, and Medjidie, the medal 
of Crete, and other decorations. Born in the Jew- 
ish faith he has been a professed Mohammedan since 
his boyhood. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salnameh (Official Annual) for 1809 А.Н. 

8. M. Fr. 





Kiamil Pasha. 


KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (піл map): A 
station of the Israelites. in the wilderness on the 
journey from Sinai to Kadesh (Num. xi. 84, xxxiii. 
16) The name, which means “the graves of lust,” 
was given to the place on account of its being the 
burial-ground of the multitudes that died through 
glutting themselves with quail flesh (Num. xi. 84). 
Tt would seem from Num. xi. 8, 4, that Kibroth- 
hattaavah was identical with Taberah, which was 
three days’ journey from Sinai (comp. ib. x. 88). 
In Deut. ix. 22, however, the two stations are men- 
tioned as distinct places. Kibroth-hattaavah is 
identified by Schwarz (“Das Heilige Land,” p. 218) 
with the modern ‘Ain al-Shihabah, in the interior of 
the desert (comp. Robinson, “ Researches,” i. 264). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


KID. See Goat. 


KIDDUSH: Ceremony and prayer by which the 
holiness of the Sabbath or of a festival is pro- 
claimed. For the Sabbath the Scripture imposes 
this duty in the words: “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy," which, according to Shab. 
86a, means that its holiness must be recognized in 
speech during the day. It is a positive duty and 
connected with a set time; yet women as well as 
men are bound by it; forthe “remember” of Ex. xx. 
8 is coextensive with the “keep ” of Deut. v. 12 (see 
Ber. 20a) The middle benediction of the prayer 
ends with the words: “Blessed . . . who sanctifieth 
the Sabbath; blessed . . . who sanctifieth Israel 
andtheseasons . . .; blessed . . . the King overall 
the earth who sanctifeth Israel and the day of 
Memorial”; this is deemed a fulfilment of the Scrip- 
turalcommand as to the Sabbath (Ber. 52b). How- 
ever, under an old custom, recognized by the Mish- 
nah (Ber. viii. 1), the Sabbath and the festivals are 
sanctified in another cheerful and impressive way 
—over a glass of wine before the evening meal, 
even though the benediction has already been re- 
cited in the prayer. The drinking of the wine, 
with the recitation of theaccompanying words, con- 
stitutes the ceremony of Kiddush, in which husband, 
wife, children, and dependents take part together. 
According to Ber. 88а, the origin of the Kiddush 
can be traced back to the time of the Great Syna- 
gogue; indeed, from the controversies between the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel on various points 
connected with the Kiddush, it is clearly seen that 
the ceremony is very old. For Passover evening 
the Yemenite prayer-book has a different Kiddush, 
reproduced in the “Eben Sappir" of the traveler 
Jacob Safir. 

Although the Talmud (Pes. 107a) declares strong 
drink other than wine improper for the Kiddush, 
such drink, of necessity, takes the place of wine to 
a great extent in northeastern Europe. It is re- 

garded, however, as more dignified, 
Substitutes where wine can not be had, to pro- 
for Wine. nounce the Kiddush over the bread 
(see Shulban ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 

971, 26) than to substitute beer or brandy. At the 
beginning of Sabbath two whole loaves of bread are 
laid down in memory of the double measure of 
manna that was gathered on Friday (Bhab. 117b), 
with a white cloth under and over them (Orah Hay- 
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yim, 271, 9). There is no true Kiddush except at 
the place of the meal (implied in Ber. viii. 2, and ex- 
pressly asserted by Samuel in Pes. 101a). However, 
there is a custom (which Samuel reproves) of pro- 
nouncing the Kiddush at the end of the evening 
service in the synagogue. Abudarham, in his work 
on the services, in the chapter on the beginning of 
Sabbath, wonders how this custom ever took root, 
and quotes Hai Gaon, the last of the Geonim, 
against it. It was defended on the ground that at 
one time travelers were housed and took supper in 
a room adjoining the synagogue, and that thus the 
Kiddush was really celebrated near the place of the 
meal; the custom persisted among the Ashkenazim 
because no one would take the responsibility of 
abolishing it, though the occasion for it had long 
ceased. The Kiddush for the Sabbath is made up 
of two benedictions: that for the wine (or bread, 
when wine is not used) and that for the day. Fol- 
lowing the opinion of Hillel’s school, that for the 
wine is said first: “Blessed be Thou, O Lord, our 
God, King of the World, the Creator of the fruit of 
the vine. Blessed be thou, O Lord, 
The Bene- our God, King of the World, who hast 
dictions. sanctified us by Thy commandments 
and wast pleased with us, and hast 
given us for a heritage, in love and favor, Thy holy 
Sabbath, a memorial of the work of creation. For 
it precedes all the holy convocations in memory of the 
going forth from Egypt. Thou hast indeed chosen 
us above all nations, and hast given us, in love and 
favor, Thy holy Sabbath fora heritage. Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord, who hallowest the Sabbath.” 

Before these benedictions it is customary to re- 
cite Gen. ii. 1-8, the account of the Sabbath of 
Creation, in obedience to the saying of the Talmud 
(Shab. 119b) that one who recites it makes him- 
self, in a sense, a partner with God in the work of 
creation. In the German ritual these verses are 
preceded in a low voice by the last words of Gen. 
i: *And the evening and the morning were the 
sixth day." The indirect reference to the departure 
from Egypt is probably based on Pes. 117b, though 
this is primarily meant for the Kiddush on the Pass- 
over. On the three festivals the benediction for the 
day takes this form, the words in brackets being 
inserted on the Sabbath: “Blessed... , who hast 
chosen us from every tribe and lifted us over every 
tongue; Thou gavest us, O Lord, our God [in love 
Sabbaths for rest,] set times for gladness, feasts, and 
seasons for joy, [this Sabbath day and] this . . . day 
of the feast of unleavened bread, the season of our 
liberation . . . in memory of our going forth from 
Egypt; for Thou hast chosen us, and hast hallowed 
us, and hast given us [inloveand favor] in gladness 
and joy [the Sabbath and] Thy holy set times for a 
heritage; blessed be Thou, О Lord, who hallowest 
[the Sabbath and] Israel and the seasons." (On Pen- 
tecost, the Feast of Booths, and the cighth day of 
Solemn Assembly necessary changes in wording are 
made.) On New-Year’s night the benediction pro- 
ceeds thus: * Blessed . . . Thou gavestus . . . this 
Day of Memorial, a day of sounding the shofar, a 
holy convocation, in memory of the going forth from 
Egypt; and Thy word is true and standeth forever; 
blessed be Thou, O Lord, King over all the earth, 


who hallowest [the Sabbath and] the Day of 


| Memorial." 


On all the festivals other than the last days of 
Passover, the celebrant thus gives thanks for having 
reached the joyfultime: “Blessed . . . who hastlet 
us live and sustained us, and made us reach this 
season." When the festival night follows the Sab- 
bath, the Kiddush embraces two other benedictions 
by way of “separation” (“habdalah”) between the 
higher sanetity of the Sabbath and the lower one of 


the festival, the place of these benedictions being 


before the giving of thanks for having reached 
Ше дау: “Blessed be . . . , Creator of the light-rays 
of the fire. Blessed ре . . . , who distinguishest be- 
tween holy and profane, between light and darkness, 
between Israel and the nations, between the seventh 
day and the six work-days. Between the holiness 
of the Sabbath and the holiness of theholy day Thou 
hast distinguished, and Thou hast distinguished 
and hallowed Thy people Israel in Thine own holi- 
ness. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who distinguishest 
between Holy and Holy." бее HanpALAm. 

'The full text of this benediction is not given in 
the Talmud, but its nature is discussed (Pes. 102b, 
105a) The idea of distinguishing between Holy 
and Holy is derived from the veil in the Temple 
which divided the Holy from the Holy of Holies. 
After reciting the Kiddush the master of the house 
sips from the cup, and then passes it to his wife and 
to the othersat the table; then all wash their hands, 
and the master of the house blesses the bread, cuts 
it, and passes a morsel to each person at the table. 

Beside the Kiddush at the evening meal there is 
another of later origin and of lessimportance, called, 
by inversion, the * Great Kiddush." It consists sim- 
ply of the recitation of some Bible verses referring 
to the Sabbath or the current festival, and of the 
benediction for wine, and precedes the first morning 
meal (see Orah Hayyim, 271-272). Regarding the 
origin of the Kiddush see Lirurey. 

A. L. N. D. 


KIDDUSH LEBANAH. See New-Moon. 


KIDDUSH HA-SHEM and HILLUL HA- 
SHEM (“Sanctification " and “Desecration of the 
Name”): Terms denoting the highest positive and 
negative standards of Jewish ethics, the one indica- 
ting that everything within man’s power should be 
done to glorify the name of God before the world, 
the other that everything should be avoided which 
may reflect discredit upon the religion of Israel and 
thereby desecrate the name of God (see L. Lazarus, 
“Zur Charakteristik der Talmudischen Ethik,” p. 
40), The terms are derived from Lev. xxii. 82: 
“Neither shall ye profane my holy name; but I will 
be hallowed among the children of Israel; Iam the 
Lord which hallow you ”—the verse called by Jel- 
linek (“ Predigten,” 1862, i. 225 et seq.) “ Israels Bible 
in miniature." Referring in the text to the priests 
as the appointed guardians of the Sanctuary, the 
commandment, in its positive and in its negative 
forms, was applied atan early time to the whole peo- 
ple of Israel as the priest-people, whose very lives 
and history stand for the belief in the world's holy 
God. Sifra, Emor, xiii. reads: “Ihave brought you 
out of Egypt upon the condition that you sacrifice 
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your very lives should the honor of My name require 
it”; hence every Israelite is enjoined to surrender his 
life rather than by public transgression of the Law 
desecrate the name of God (Sanh. 74a, b ; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, clvii.). 

Throughout Jewish history martyrdom in the 
cause of religion is called “sanctification of God's 


name." Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 

Jewish  riah (Dan. iii.; Pes. 58b; Sanh. 98а; 
Martyr- Sotah 10b), the men who in Maccabean 
dom. times were “for the Lord's sake killed 


all day long " (Psalms xliv. 28 [A. V. 
22], Ixxix. 2), the generation of martyrs in Bar 
Kokba’s time (Ber. 20b; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xvi. 4), 
are singled out as preeminent among those who 
glorified the name of God by their death, and as 
models for ali the coming generations of Isracl, the 
martyr-people. Only of the non-Jew, even when 
an observer of the Noachian laws common to all hu- 
manity, it is not expected that he sanctify the name 
of God by martyrdom (Sanh. 74b). Very dramat- 
ically R. Nathan describes the Jewish sentiment pre- 
vailing in a time of (Hadrianic?) persecution: “Why 
art thou brought out to be killed?”—“ Because I 
have performed the rite of circumcision upon my 
son.” “Why art thou to be stoned to death? "— 
“Because I have observed the Sabbath.” “Why 
art thou led out to die by fire? "—" Because I have 
studied the Law.” “Why art thou to be crucified?” 
—* Because I have observed the law of the unleav- 
ened bread on Pesah.” “ Why art thou to be beaten 
with sticks? ”—“ Because I have swung the lulab on 
Sukkot. All these things happen to me because I 
am the beloved one of my Father in heaven” (Mek., 
Yitro, 6; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xii. 5). After martyr- 
dom had begun to imperil the existence of the Jew- 
ish nation in Palestine the council of Lydda decreed 
that only with regard to the three fundamental la ws, 
against idolatry, incest, and murder, should death 
be preferred to transgression (Sanh. 74a) But 
when the transgression is demanded as a public 
demonstration of apostasy or faithlessness the rule 
is that death should be preferred for the sake of the 
sanctification of God's name (see Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Yesode ha-Torah, v.). The ‘Akedah read on New- 
Year was taken by the Jewish people as a pattern 
of martyrdom which Isaac was to offer to all his 
descendants (Git. 57b; IV Macc. xiv.-xvii.; Lam. 
R.i. 16: Schreiner, “ Die Jüngsten Urtheile über das 
Judenthum,” 1902, pp. 179-180). 
But the familiar term Kiddush ha-Shem assumed 
for the Jew in the course of time a still wider mean- 
ing. Every act of humanity and gen- 
Works & erosity done to the non-Jew appeals to 
Powerful the Jew as dictated by the impulse to 
Spell. hallow God's name before the Gentiles. 
Just as the prophet Ezekiel (xx. 81, 
xxxix. 27) emphasizes the necessity to hallow God's 
name in the eyes of the nations, so did the Jew at 
all times pay especial regard to what the people 
around him would say (Gen. xxxiv. 80-81; Ex. 
xxxii. 12: Ps. cxv. 2); and he felt all the more con- 
strained to observe the law of integrity and purity 
in the sight of the non-Jewish world. Simeon b. 
Shetah was held up foran example; when he bought 
an ass from the Arabs and his servants expressed de- 


light at discovering а necklace of jewels around its 
neck, he immediately returned the necklace to the 
owner, who exclaimed: “ Blessed be the God of the 
Jews, who renders His people so scrupulous in their 
dealing with other men!" (Yer. B. M. ii. 8с; Deut. 
R.iii) 16 is the Jew's deep feeling of responsibil- 
ity for his religious faith that works such a power- 
ful spell upon him and inspires him to manifest by 
noble deeds of righteousness and love his allegiance 
to the God of his fathers. 

Still more powerful as a deterrent from evil acts 
is the expression “hillul ha-shem,” instilling fear 
lest the name of Israel and of Israel's 
God be brought into contempt by the 
misconduct of the Jew. A theft com- 
mitted against the non-Jew is more 
heinous than a theft against the Jew, because to the 
transgression of the Law is added thesin of desecra- 
ting the Name (Tosef., B. K. x. 15). “All sins 
may be atoned for by repentance, by means cf the 
Day of Atonement, or through the chastening power 
of affliction, but acts which cause the desecration of 
the name of God will not be forgiven, for “Surely 
this iniquity shall not be purged from you till ye 
die, saith the Lord God of hosts" (Isa. xxii. 14; 
Mek., Yitro, 7; Yoma 86a; Matt. xii. 32 e£ al. has, 
for “the Holy Name,” “the Holy Ghost") The 
greater the man, the more he must guard against 
causing hillul ha-shem by the slightest deviation 
from the path of strictest rectitude and moderation 
(Yoma 84a, 86a; Pes. 49a). To this day the warning 
against hillul ha-shem tends to keep the commonest 
Jew from committing any act that might disgrace 
the Jewish community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : L. Lazarus, Zur Charakteristik der Talmudi- 
schen Ethik, pp. 40-48, Breslau, 1877; M. Lazarus, Ethik des 
Judenthums, i. 196 et seq.; J. Perles, Bousset’s Religion des 
Judenthums, Kritisch Untersucht, pp. 68-71, Berlin, 1903; 
Schreiner, Die Jiingsten Urtheile über das Judenthum, 
Beriin, 1902. K 


KIDDUSHIN (rep = “ Betrothal ”): Name of 
a treatise in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and the Babylo- 
nian and Jerusalem Talmuds; it is devoted chiefly 
to discussion of the various modes of betrothal and 
the conditions which must be fulfilled to make a 
marriage valid. - * Kiddushin " is the rabbinical term 
for betrothal, because the wife becomes thereby the 
sacrosanet possession of the husband, In the mish- 
naic order of Seder Nashim this treatise is the sev- 
enth and last. Strictly, it should precede Gittin, 
but the Mishnah follows the Scriptural order, which 
mentions marriage after divorce (Deut. xxiv. 1-2). 
Inthe Mishnah, Kiddushin is divided into four chap- 
ters, and comprises, in all, forty-seven paragraphs. 
Ch. i.: The husband obtains his wife in three ways: 
by money, however small the sum; by a written an- 
nouncement; by sexual intercourse; the wife be- 
comes free by divorce or the death of her husband 
($ 1). This leads to à discussion of 
Contents. the acquisition and emancipation of 
Jewish and heathen slaves of both 
sexes (£8 2-3), of the acquisition of cattle (§ 4) and 
real or personal property ($$ 4-6), and of the dis- 
tinctions between man and woman regarding fulfil- 
ment of the laws, those pertaining only to a definite 
time not being binding on а woman (88 7-8); laws 
dealing with real estate apply only to Palestine (§ 9). 
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In the last paragraph, which is haggadic in nature 
(8 10), the reward for the observance of a law is de- 
scribed, and 16 is further stated that he who is learned 
in the Scriptures, possesses a knowledge of the 
Mishnah, and has good manners is fairly guarded 


against sin, whereas he that knows neither the Scrip- 
tures nor the Mishnah, and is devoid of manners, 


can not be regarded as a civilized being. 

Ch. ii.: Rules and conditions for marriage by 
proxy. А man may wed through a representative; 
so may a woman (§ 1); but any error or fraud on 
the part of either invalidates the union ($$ 2-8, 5- 

6): so does any failure of the proxy to 

Marriage follow exactly his instructions (§ 4). 

by Proxy. In case the marriage is effected by 

the gift of some article of value, it 

must be an object the use of which is not forbidden 
($$ 8-10). 

Ch. iii.: Further rules and conditions for mar- 
riage by proxy (88 1-7); regulations for cases in 
which a father betroths one of his daughters while 
they are yet minors, but without stating definitely 
which опе (© 9), or in case either the man or the 
woman denies that a marriage ceremony has been 
performed (SS 16-11); circumstances under which 
the custody of the child is granted to the man (or 
the woman), or under which the child is regarded 
as illegitimate (99 12-18). 

Ch. iv.: Enumeration of the ten families of di- 
verse origin that removed from Babylonia to Pales- 
tine, and as to which of them may intermarry (55 1-3); 
the tests by which purity of lineage is proved ($8 4- 
5); rules for the attestation of marriages contracted 
in distant lands (S8 10-11) Ethical injunctions: a 
man must not remain alone with а woman ($$ 12-13); 
a father must teach his son one of the honorable 
trades enumerated and discussed, though the pre- 
eminence of the study of the Law over every 
other occupation is emphasized (§ 14). Special 
interest attaches to the exclamation of Simeon b. 
Eleazar: “The beasts, created to serve me, find 
nourishment easily; therefore I, created to serve 
God, should find nourishment still more easily; yet, 
for my sins, it is hard for me to gain my food.” The 
chapter closes with the statement that Abraham had 
observed all the precepts of the Torah even before 
it was revealed. 

In the Tosefta this treatise is divided into five 
chapters. Particularly noteworthy are the eulogy 
of craftsmanship (i. 11) and the assertion which was 
made by Akiba that the Biblical prohibition against 
intermarrying with certain nations even after con- 
version to Judaism (see Deut. xxiii. 4-9) had been 
abrogated, since the conquests and deportations by 
the Assyrian kings (comp. II Kings xvii.) bad so dis- 
persed the peoples that none of them remained in its 
original abode (v. 4). 

Both the Jerusalem and the Babylonian Gemaras 
contain elucidations of the individual mishnayot, in 
addition to discussions and decisions of questions not 
contained in the Mishnah itself. The Babylonian 
Gemara has, furthermore, numerous interesting com- 
ments and maxims, of which the following specimens 
may be cited: “Who teacheth not his son a trade 
teacheth him robbery” (29a); “Rewards for good 
deeds come not in this world” (89b); “It is the duty 





ofa father to have his son instructed in the Scriptures, 
the Mishnah, and the Talmud, as well as in halakot 
and haggadot.” The ancients were called “Soferim ” 
because they counted the letters of the Torah; they 
said that the “waw” in the word pma (Lev. xi. 42) 
divided the letters of the Torah into two equal 


groups, as does the “‘ayin” in the 
word ую (Ps. 1ххх, 14) The word 
tet. (Lev. x. 16) divides the words, 
and Lev. xiii. 48 the verses, of the 
Pentateuch in half, while Psalm lxxvii. 88 plays a 
similar part in the:Book of Psalms (80a). 

These Masoretic observations are of special impor- 
tance, inasmuch as they differ from the present Maso- 
rah (comp. the marginal notes to the Wilna edition 
of the Talmud). A very interesting characterization 
of certain nations is found in 49b, which says that 
the highest wisdom is the possession of Israel, and 
the most perfect beauty the heritage of Jerusalem; 
the ancient Romans possessed the greatest wealth, 
while the direst poverty is found in Babylon; the 
Persians are the bravest nation; magic flourishes 
best in Egypt, and wantonness in Arabia; women 
are most inclined to loquacity and slaves to laziness. 
There is an account of the conflict between John 
Hyrcanus (here called * Yannai”) and the Pharisees 
in 66a, and in 72b it is related that when Akiba died, 
Judah ha-Nasi was born; when he died, Rab was 
born; when Rab died, Raba was born; and when 
Raba died, Ashi was born. Another reference to 
Akiba is found in 81b, where it isrelated that when- 
ever he read Lev. v. 17 he wept: “If he that has un- 
wittingly transgressed must make atonement for his 
transgression, how much more he that has sinned 
consciously." It must be noted that the passage from 
* Ha-ishah niknit" (За) to * We-en dabar aher kortah” 
(3b), at the beginning of the Gemara to the first 
chapter, is a later addition of the Saboraim (comp. 
the letter of Sherira Gaon in Neubauer, *M. J. C." 
p. 36). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Frankel, Hodogetica i» Mischnam, p. 260, 


Leipsic, 1859. 
S. 8, J. Z. L. 


KIDNAPING. See ABDUCTION. 


KIDRON (pp): A ravine on the east of Jeru- 
salem, separating the city from the Mount of Olives 
(comp. II Sam. xv. 98, 80). Except in II Kings 
xxiii. 4, “ Kidron " is always preceded by “Nahal,” 
which, like the Arabic * Wadi," has the double 
meaning of “brook” and “valley.” Fora part of the 
winter only, after heavy rains, the Kidron indeed is 
a torrent, for which reason it is called by the Septua- 
sint Aewdppove Kedpov, The latter word, which 
means “dark,” relates to the dark color of the stream 
or ravine; but the translation of the Septuagint in 
II Sam. xv. 28 and I Kings xv. 18, Xecudppove тё» 
Kédpov, suggests a Greek name given to the place 
on account of the cedars abounding there. 

The Kidron is first mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment as having been crossed by David in his flight 
(II Sam. xv. 28); then as having been indicated by 
Solomon to Shimei as the limit beyond which he 
might not go, under penalty of death (I Kings ii. 
87). Later it became the repository of the imple- 
ments of idol-worship when removed from the Tem- 
ple. It was there that Asa burned his mother'sidols 
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(І Kings xv. 8; II Chron. xv. 16) and that Josiah 
destroyed the Asherah (II Kings xxiii. 4, 6, 12; II 
Chron. xxix. 16, xxx. 14). It would appear that in 
the time of Josiah, Kidron was the cemetery of the 
common poople (II Kings xxiii. 6; comp. Jer. xxxi. 
89 [A. V. 40]), hence the statement of Josephus 
(* Ant.” ix, 7, 8 8) that Athalia was executed in the 


Valley of Kidron. It is also mentioned as having 
been crossed by Jesus on his way to Gethsemane 


(John xxiii 1, A. V. Серком). The Valley of 
Kidron is generally identified with the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat (see JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF). For 
the Hebrew inscription found there in 1880, see 
SILOAM INSCRIPTION. 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 


KIERA (ESTHER): Jewish favorite of the sul- 
tana Baffa, who was the wife of Murad III. and the 
mother of Mohammed III. (not, as Graetz desig- 
nates her, the mother of Mohammed IV.); died 
1600. The widow of one Elias Chandali, Esther 
gained great influence in the palace as the protégée 
of Baffa. In a firman of Osman II. issued in 1618 
the privileges granted to Esther by his predecessors 
are confirmed and secured to her grandchildren. 
From this firman it appears that Esther was first re- 
warded by Sultan Sulaiman IL. in 1548 for services 
rendered by her to his mother. 

The extent of Kiera's influence with Baffa may 
be seen from the following facts, undoubtedly au- 
thentic: When Catherine de Medici wrote in 1584 
to Baffa asking her support for the promotion of 
the waywode of Wallachia, Esther wasemployed by 
Baffa to see that the Turkish translation accompany- 
ing the Italian text of the letter wascorrect. Again 
jn 1587 Baffa wrote a letter of recommendation and 
approval in regard to a certain lottery started by 
Kiera. The favorable attitude of the Venetian repub- 
lie toward this lottery was the cause of the issuance 

of seven firmans granting certain privi- 

Her leges to the republic. This shows that 

Influence. the business transactions carried out 

by Esther were made possible by the 

cooperation of the harem through the personal in- 
fluence of Baffa. 

Many important diplomatic transactions and many 
appointments to military and administrative offices 
were made through Kiera; and her long career 
under three sultans testifies to her ability and inge- 
nuity. Therepresentatives of the European powers 
often applied to Kiera and secured concessions 
through her. They variously refer to her in their 
writings as * Kiera,” * Chiera," * Chierara,” * Chiraz- 
za," or *Chiarazza ” The name “ Kiera” is of Turk- 
ish origin, Kiera's Jewish name being Esther; and 
it appears that toward the end of her life she adopted 
the Mohammedan faith and was then given the 
name “Fatima,” as she is so styled in the firman of 
Osman П. Her sons were not converted with her, 
as is shown by the statement that one of them later 
saved his life by becoming a Mohammedan (he was 
called * Aksak Mustafa,? and he died in the reign of 
Ibrahim I. [1640-49]); and her grandchildren also are 
styled Jews in the firman referred to. 

Kiera was not always scrupulous in her dealings. 
Many of the appointments made through her in- 


volved bribery and created bitter animosity. The 
Turkish soldiers known as the Spahis resented the 
appointment through her of some mili- 

Her tary officers, and plotted to kill her. 
Assassina- Gathering near the palace they de- 
tion. manded her surrender to them, and. 
the deputy grand vizier Khalil, wish- 


ing to save her life, ordered her and her sons to be 
brought to his own palace. The mob, led by the 


Spahis, overcame the guard, and taking Kiera and 
her sons (Aksak Mustafa excepted) from the very 
steps of the palace killed them (1600). Cutting off 
Kiera’s limbs they nailed them to the doors of the 
dwellings of those officials who had obtained posi- 
tions through her influence. The sultana Baffa was 
very indignant and accused Khalil of unwilling- 
ness to protect her favorite, and in consequence 
he was removed. The historian Katib Tshelebi, in 
his “Pheslike” (ed. Constantinople, i. 128), gives a 
somewhat different version of the affair. Accord- 
ing to him, Khalil Pasha had Kiera brought to his 
palace and with his own hand thrust a dagger into 
her and killed her. Her entire fortune (estimated at 
about 100,000 ducats) was confiscated by the Turk- 
ish government. 

The contemporary Jewish historiansspeak highly 
of Kiera for her readiness to help her coreligionists. 
While there was a considerable number of well- 
to-do Jewish merchants in Constantinople in those 
days, they were always subject to the greed of the 
sultan's body-guard, which plundered the Jewish 
houses in times of municipal disorder and at fires. 
At such times Kiera came to the aid of the sufferers. 
She also very generously aided Hebrew writers in 
publishing their books. The Spanish physician 
Samuel Shulam published Zacuto's chronicle * Yu- 
hasin” at Kiera’s expense. 

Kiera became the heroine of European fiction. 
Thus she undoubtedly appears in ^ Byegly Vzglyad 
na Nastoyashchi i Prezbni Seral" in Chistyakov's 
“ Zhurnal Dlya Dyetei,” 1864, Nos. 5 and 6. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vostochnyya Zamyetki, Sbornik Statet i 

Tzslyedovani, p. 35, St. Petersburg, 1895; Hammer, Gesch. 

des Osmanischen Reiches, iv. 156, 159; Akrish, Preface to 

Commentaries on the Song of Solomon; Samuel Shulam, . 


Preface to Yuhasin, Constantinople, 1566. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


KIEV: “The mother of Russian cities"; situated 
on the right bank of the Dnieper, in the government 
of the same name. In 1902 it had a population of 
949,880, including about 20,000 Jews. 

It is difficult to decide when Jews first settled in 
Kiev. The city was probably built by the Chazars 
not later thau the eighth century, and it is likely 
that Jews from the Byzantine empire, the Crimea, 
Persia, and the Caucasus settled there with the 
Chazars about the same time (see Malishevski, in 
“Trudy Tretyavo Arkheologicheskavo Syezda,” 
Feb. 19, 1878; “Kievskiya Gubernskiya Vyedo- 
mosti,” 1878, No. 94). Brunn is of the opinion 
that the Chazars derived “Kiev” from “Kioba” 
or *Kiaba," the name of three brothers (“Trudy 
Tretyavo Arkheologicheskavo Syezda," Feb. 12, 
1878, p. 89). Zakrevski (in “Opisaniye Kieva,” p. 
811, Moscow, 1868) is also of the opinion that the 
Chazars were the means of bringing the Jews to 
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Kiev; this being so, the Jews antedate the Russians 
as citizens of that place. Malishevski, in * Yevrei 
v Kievye i na Yugye Rossii,” published in the 
“Trudy Kievskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii,” says that 
Jews from the Orient (776) and from the Cau- 
casus emigrated to Chazaria, and thence to Kiev, 
where they found a community of Crimean Jews. 
Joseph ha-Kohen (in * ‘Emex ha-Baka ”) is authority 
for the statement that Jews entered Russia in 690, 

after the defeat of the Persians by the 

Settled Arabs. When Kiev was taken by the 
Under the Varangians many of the Jews escaped 

Chazars. to Chazaria and to the countries on the 

Volga and the Don, and after the de- 
feat of the Chazars by Svyatoslav in 969 many Jews 
emigrated to the Crimea. According to Theophanus 
a numerous Jewish community existed in Kiev in the 
eighth century (Malishevski: 10th cent., ib. p. 44). 

The Grand Duke Vladimir found there a large 
Jewish community, and although he was averse to 
adopting their religion, yet, according to the Arabic 
writer Ibn Haukal, he was favorably inclined toward 
the Jews. In the chronicles whose authorship is as- 
cribed to Nestor it is related that Chazarian Jews 
went to Kiev in 986, immediately after the Bulgars 
and Germans, in order to induce Vladimir to accept 
theirreligion. "Tatishchev remarks in regard to this 
that it does not exclude earlier arrivals of Jews, for 
the Jews taken captive by Svyatoslav were settled 
by him in Kiev, on the River Ross, and in numerous 
other places, and that their number was considerable 
(“Istoriya Tatishcheva,” ii., note 176) Unfortu- 
nately there is no other source to corroborate Tatish- 
chev's statement, as Harkavy has already pointed out 
(* Voskhod," 1881, i.). 

Gatzuk mentions the current traditions according 
to which settlements of Jews in the vicinity of Kiev 
existed in the tenth century. In the eleventh cen- 
tury Jews from Germany settled in Kiev. When 
Russia celebrated the one thousandth anniversary 
of the founding of Kiev (1865), the Jews in an ad- 
dress mentioned that Jews had lived in Russia be- 
fore the empire was founded. During the reign 
of Vladimir (d. 1015) and under Svyatopolk after 
him the Jews lived in Kiev undisturbed. The first 
bishop appointed by Yaroslav, in 1085, was called 
“Lucas, the Little Jew” (* Luka Zhidyata”), who 
evidently was either of Jewish descent or had some 
connection with the history of the Jews in Kiev. 
He always preferred in his teachings to dwell on 
the Decalogue, and often used Biblical quotations 
common among the Talmudic Jews (Harkavy, in 
* Voskhod," 1881, i. 78). 

A Russian cleric, Philaret, in a review of Russian 
theological literature (in * Uchonyya Zapiski II Ot- 
delyeniya Akademii Nauk,” iii. 8, St. Petersburg, 
1865), remarks that from the work of Illarion of 
Kiev it is evident that the Jewish missionaries from 
the Chazars, who had failed to convert him to Ju- 
daism, did not relinquish their hope of making 
proselytes among the Russians. Feodosi Pecherski 
(1057-74) certifies to the existence of a considerable 
Jewish community in Kievin his time. During the 
reign of Grand Duke Izyaslav, the bazaar of Kiev 
was removed from the lower part of the city 
(“Podol”) to the Kiev heights, where the Jews were 


settled, At that time the Jewish community was 
augmented by new arrivals, probably driven from 
Germany and other western countries by the perse- 
cutions of the Jews immediately before the First 
Crusade. In 1097 the Jews of Kiev are mentioned 
in connection with the salt monopoly, when Svyato- 
polk closed the road from Galicia and the Jews in- 
creased the price of salt (Zakrevski, 4. p. 98; 
Malishevski, 2b. p. 109). Benjamin of Tudela (12th 
cent.), in his “Massa‘ot shel Rabbi Binyamin,” re- 

fers to Kiev. | 
In the “Sefer ha-Yashar" (pp. 52a, 522, Vienna, 
1811) Rabbi Moses'of Kiev is mentioned as one of 
the pupils of the tosafist Jacob Tam (d. 1170), the 
grandson of Rashi. This shows that in the twelfth 
century Russian Jews studied at the famous Tal- 
mudic academies of northern France. It is known 
that the Russian Grand Duke Svyato- 


In the polk (1093-1112) held the Jews of 
Twelfth Kiev in favor. After his death, the 
Century. rabble revolted against his widow and 


the supporters of her husband and at- 
tacked the Jews of Kiev (1118), but Vladimir Mono- 
mach induced the rioters to disperse. In 1124 the 
Jewish quarter in Kiev was destroyed by fire. In 
the *Ipatiev Chronicle" the * Jewish Gate" is men- 
tioned (1146 and 1151). From facts collected from 
different sources it is quite evident that in the 
twelfth century Kiev was the center of trade be- 
tween the Eastand the West, and that the Jews апа 
the Italians controlled most of it. From the his- 
tories of South Russia it appears that Jews lived in 
Kiev in the thirteenth century, but when in 1939 the 
Tatars overwhelmed the south western cities of Rus- 
sia and destroyed them the Jews shared the fate of 
the other inhabitants. In the following year (Dec. 
6, 1240) Batu Khan captured and destroyed Kiev, 
which resulted in the subjection of Russia to the 
Tatar yoke. The Jews of Kiev suffered with the 
rest of theinhabitants, but when the * Grand Khan,” 
after conquering South Russia, appointed the Rus- 
sian Prince Daniil Romanovich as theregent of Kiev 
and South Russia, Daniil called (1959) Germans, 
Jews, Poles, and other foreigners to settle in Kiev. 
His son Mstislav Daniilovich also invited Germans 
and Jews to settle in his land, That Vladimir Vasil- 
kovich also favored the Jews is evident from the 
fact that, according to the chronicles, in 1988 they 
were among those that lamented his death “as 
much as they had lamented the capture of Jerusa- 
lem." Kiev being a Tatar dependency at that time, 
the Jews there were allowed the privileges given 
them in other Tatar countries, and for this reason 
the other inhabitants of Kiev were ill-disposed 
toward the Jews. 

When the Lithuanian Grand Duke Gedimin (d. 
1325) conquered (e. 1820) South Russia, including 
Kiev, and founded the Lithuanian Russian empire, 
the Jews received many privileges (Solovyev, “ His- 
tory," book i., part iv., ch. iii). According to Zak- 
revski (2b. ii. 216), the number of Jews in Kiev at 
that time increased considerably. During the reign 
of Withold (1892-1480), who granted privileges to 
all the Jews of Lithuania, they enjoyed great pros- 
perity. Casimir IV. (1444-92) granted them addi- 
tional privileges, knowing that through their com- 
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mercial skill they would replenish his depleted funds 
(Zakrevski, /.c. ii. 818). In 1486 Mordecai Gadaye- 
vich and Perka Yudinovich, Jews of Kiev, are 
mentioned as the farmers of the customs duties at 
Bryansk. 

In 1488 the Jewish tax-farmers Simkha, Rya- 
bichka, Daniilovich, and Samodyelka are mentioned 
in a message of Czar Ivan Vasillivich to King Casi- 
mir, in which the czar complains that the Moscow 
merchants were taxed too heavily (“Sbornik Imp. 
Istoricheskavo Obschestva," xxxv. 10-12). About 
1425 the Jupaizixa Heresy originated among the 

Russians in Kiev, and spread thence 

In the {о Novgorod and Moscow through 

Fifteenth Zechariah of Kiev, who went from 

Century. Kiev to Novgorod in the suite of the 

Prince Mikhail Alelkovich (Solovyev, 
4b. book i, part v., ch. v.; see ALEKSEI). In the 
fifteenth century the Jewish community of Kiev 
contained many scholars, and the saying became 
eurrent that "from Kiev learning is spread." 
Among these scholars was Moses ben Jacob Ash- 
kenazi ha-Gole (b. 15th Kislew, 1449; d. Kaffa 
1529). He wrote in Kiev his notes to “Gan ‘Eden” 
and his work “Shushan Sodot." When the Jews 
were expelled from Lithuania by Alexander Jagel- 
Jon in 1495, Moses ha-Gole with the rest of the Kiev 
Jews emigrated to the Crimea. As is evident from 
the statement of Abraham ha-Rofe of Troki, the 
Tatars invaded and plundered Kiev (1482) and car- 
ried many Jewish captives to the Crimea. 

In the sixteenth century (according to Zakrevski, 
ib. ii. 817) Jews lived in Kiev in great numbers. 
Zakrevski mentions also the grant to them by King 
Sigismund I. of Poland of a tract of land for burial 
purposes near the gate of Lvov, formerly known as 
the *Jewish Gate," by the bazaar which is even now 
called the *Jewish Bazaar." 'The Jewish quarter 
was at that time in the portion of the city known 
as “Stary-Gorod,” extending as far as the Kudrya- 
vetz Hill. By a deed dated Cracow, March 4, 1507, 
King Sigismund farmed out the taxes of Kiev to 
the Jew Shamak Daniilovich, who farmed the taxes 
also of Lutsk and other places. In the same year 
Abraham Jesofovich is mentioned as tax-collector of 
Kiev; he was made a member of the hereditary nobil- 
ity. In the latter half of the sixteenth century the 
condition of the Jews of Kiev underwent a change 
for the worse. Thus in 1576 King Stephen Bathory 
had to remind the waywode of Kiev, Prince Ostrov- 
ski, not to place foreign merchants, Christians as 
well as Jews, under the jurisdiction of the local cas- 
tle court, since, according to the Magdeburg Rights 
granted to them by Alexander, they were under the 
jurisdiction of the municipal authorities. The for- 
eigners had no right to conduct a retail business in 
Kiev, for that right belonged only to the citizens of 
Kiev (“Sbornik Mukhanova,” No. 221; “Acty Za- 
padnoi Rossii,” iii. 97). 

In 1585 the noblemen of the Greek Orthodox faith 
made a complaint before the Metropolitan of Kiev 
about the disorder reigning in his bishopric, and 
petitioned him to protect their coreligionists from 
the oppressions of the Roman Catholics and the Jews 
(“ Acty Zapadnoi Rossii,” iii. 88, Govorskavo, 1865), 
In 1618, and again in 1619, the merchants of Kiev 


made complaint to King Sigismund III. that the 
Jewish merchants who arrived in Kiev did not stay 
at the “Gostinny Dom” (the inn as- 
During the signed to them) and trade with other 
Sixteenth outside merchants; that they had 
and Seven- built houses in Kiev, had taken the 
teenth local trade in their hands, and were 
Centuries. getting rich at the expense of the local 
merchants. In response to this petition 
the king decided that as the frontier town of Kiev 
would be protected, not by Jews, who would do 
nothing to repel the enemy, but by the Ukrainian 
merchants, and since Jews had not before lived in 
Kiev, where they had no right to live, “they must 
henceforth stay at the town inn to trade exclusively 
with local merchants; that they may not remain 
more than one day; and that they may not settle 
there permanently, on penalty of losing their mer- 
chandise, half of which would be turned over to the 
crown and the other half to the merchant gild of 
the place.” Notwithstanding these restrictions and 
the privileges granted the Christian merchants, the 
Jews gained possession of the most important trade 
of Kiev and other South-Russian cities. Being ex- 
cluded from participation in the affairs of the city 
by the Magdeburg Rights, the Jews were placed 
directly under the jurisdiction of the waywode, In 
the frequent absence of this official his power reposed 
in his assistant, who regarded it as a source of in- 
come; in this way the Jews managed to attain their 
ends in spite of the restrictions (*Starozytnosci 
Polskie,” ii. 297). 

In 1628 a decree of Sigismund III. in part con- 
firmed the decision of the Kiev municipal court in 
the suit of the Jew Missan Josephovich, the farmer 
of the water-taxes, against the burgher Khmel for 
unpaid water-taxes. By this decision Missan's de- 
mands were partly allowed, and Khmel appealed to 
the king, who confirmed the decision of the court. 
It is well known that, notwithstanding the restric- 
tions imposed upon them, Jews lived in considerable 
numbers in Kiev during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, owning lands, houses, and factories 
there (Zakrevski, 25. ii. 815). 

The uprising under Chmielnicki destroyed the 
Jewish community in Kiev. Samuel Phoebus, the 
author of “Tit ha-Yawen," is the only Jewish wri- 
ter who mentions Kiev among the cities which suf- 
fered in the Chmielnicki uprising. He states that 

Chmielnicki went to the *great city 

Ruined by of Kiev," where he found a man 
Chmiel- named Eliezer who was very wealthy 
nicki. (“like Korah”); that the Cossacks 
killed him and his family and took all 

his property. From Russian sources it is known 
that Chmielnicki and his Cossacks raged in Kiev for 
four days and killed off most of the Poles and the 
Jews. Even the graves in the cemeteries were 
opened and the bones thrown to the dogs. Only 
those Jews and Poles who had hidden in the vaults 
of the Greek Orthodox monasteries escaped death 
(Solovyev, ib. i, book x., ch. ii.) According to 
the truce concluded by Chmielnicki with King John 
Casimir, the Jews were not to be permitted to live 
in Kiev or in the Ukraine. In the peace agreement 
made in 1661 at Byelaya Tzerkov, the king de- 
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manded that the Jews be allowed to return to the 
Ukraine and to own property in Kiev. The Jews 
returned aecordingly, but Chmielnicki soon turned 
over the Ukraine to Czar Alexis Mikhailovich, and 
they were again driven out from Kiev and the 
Ukraine, "Thus from 1655 until near the end of the 
eighteenth century only a small number of Jews were 
to be found in Kiev, or in any part of the Ukraine. 

Toward the end of the reign of Catherine IL, by 
an order dated June 23, 1794, Jews were again per- 
mitted to settle in Kiev, and even to acquire prop- 
erty, conditionally, however, on their paying double 
the tax imposed on the Christians. From that year 
the Jews began to resettle in Kiev, and in the reign 
of Catherine's son Paul Petrovich the Jewish com- 
munity numbered 452. At that time Judah Löb 
Léwenberg was granted by the governor-general 
Sherkov а tract of land for a cemetery; the gov- 
ernor-general, upon his representations, gave per- 
mission also for the building of a synagogue. The 
tract known as *Zwyerinetz," just outside of Pe- 
chersk, was assigned for a cemetery. At that time 
also a hebra kaddisha was organized and a constitu- 
tion adopted (1797 or 1798). Among those resting 
in the old Kiev cemetery may be mentioned Meir 
Lebush Malbim and Raphael Nata Rabbinovicz, 
author of the * Dikduke Soferim.” 

With the accession to the throne of Alexander I. 
Jews were permitted to reside in Kiev unhindered 
by any restrictions. They were registered by the 
city magistrates with other citizens and received 
passports from them. As the Jewsincreased rapidly 
the Christian citizens of Kiev petitioned the govern- 

ment in 1810 to expel them, claiming 
Under Al- that the privileges granted to the citi- 
exander I. zens of Kiev by Sigismund in 1619 
excluded the Jews from residence in 
Kiev. Notwithstanding this petition and the money 
spent in its furtherance by the citizens (see Baratz, 
“Den,” iii., No. 22), their attempts were not success- 
ful. The reply which they received (Jan, 18, 1810) 
pointed out that in the fifteen years which had elapsed 
since the permission of settlement by Catherine the 
Great the Jews had acquired property, and that 
justice did not permit the government to expel 
them, since they would thereby have lost their pos- 
sessions: it is the business of government to see 
that justice is done between man and man, The con- 
flicts between the Jews and Christians of Kiev were 
found by the government to be due more often to 
the Christians than to the Jews, and the administra- 
tion of Kiev was ordered to see that no disturbances 
occurred between Jew and Gentile (75.). The anti- 
Semites of Kiev made no further complaint for the 
time being. 

In 1815 the Jewish population of Kiev numbered 
4,500, and then a synagogue was built by special 
permission of theemperor. At the head of the Jew- 
ish community at that time stood Judah Lob ben 
Jacob Lówenberg, Ozer ben Bezaleel Rosenfeld, and 
Zeeb ben Abraham Segal, At the head of the hebra 
kaddisha was Moses ben Abraham. Beside the syn- 
agogue, the Jewish community built at that time 
two large houses of prayer, one on the Podol near 
the Prolovski monastery, and the otheron the Pe- 
chersk, not far from the synagogue that burned down 
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in 1829 (Zakrevski, 2b. ii. 816). When Nicholas I. 
ascended the throne in 1825 he withdrew from the 
Jews the right of residence in Astrakhan and the 
concessions granted them in 1804 by Alexander I. 
The Christian inhabitants of Kiev availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to petition the czar to 
expel the Jews from Kiev, basing their petition on 
the same ground as in 1810; the petition was granted, 
and a ukase was issued by Nicholas on Dec. 2, 1827. 
It reads as follows: 

" (1) Jews are strictly prohibited from building any house of 
prayer in Kiev, and the old building is to be sold at auction at 
once; (2) Jews who are registered with the city magistrates of 
Kiev must immediately leave the city and register in some town 
inside of the Pale. Those Jews who have residences, business 
houses, or faetories in Kiev are given two years in which to 
settle their affairs; all the others to leave the city within six 
months." 

The governor-general Zheltukhin did all he could 
to render unbearable the life of the Jews remaining 

in Kiev; the latter, however, applied 

Under  totheczar through two of their prom- 
Nicholas I. inent merchants, Berner and Kerner, 

and received permission to settle out- 
side the city limits in the village of Lyebed; and 
through the efforts of the new governor-general, 
Levashev, who pointed out their usefulness in the 
development of commerce in Kiev, the czar was in- 
duced to write in hisown hand a permit for them to 
stay until Feb., 1835, but he withdrew permission 
from them to settle in Lyebed. When Feb, 1, 1885, 
arrived, the Jews, who had hoped for a change for 
the better, were greatly disappointed. "The admin- 
istration would make no further concessions, and 
they were compelled to leave Kiev immediately and 
to sell their property for whatever they could get. 
Exception was made only in favor of the few Jewish 
contractors who had built the fortress of Kiev and 
the University of St. Vladimir. 

The next governor-general, Bibikov, watched 
carefully to see that no Jews settled in Kiev. He 
organized a special gendarmerie to look after the 
Jews who came there on business, and who re- 
ceived permits to stay only from one to five days. 
To facilitate police supervision, two exclusively 
Jewish hotels were established, one in the Podol and 
the other in the Lyebedskaya; and all incoming 
Jews were compelled to stay in oneof thetwo. The 
guests were obliged to pay exorbitant prices for 
food and drink, and the hotel-keepers, both Chris- 
tians, could afford to pay the heavy license, which 
was soon raised from 8,600 to 6,500 rubles. When 
а Jew was found in the city without a permit to 
reside there he was dealt with as a criminal without 
passport. At ten in theevening every Jewish guest 
was obliged to return to the hotel, where as many 
as ten would be crowded into one room, and when 
the time of departure came the hotel servants would 
rudely hurry them out. 

In 1856, about a year after Alexander IT. ascended 
the throne, the condition of the Jews throughout 
Russia began to improve, and those of Kiev, in 
particular, felt the liberal spirit of the new legisla- 
tion. The regulation requiring incoming Jews to 
stay at specified hotels was abolished and Jewish 
artisans were permitted to establish themselves in 
thecity. Prince Vasilchikov, the governor-general, 
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and Hesse, the civil governor of Kiev, advocated 
warmly the amelioration of the Jews' condition, and 
the abolition of Jewish disabilities in so far as circum- 
stances would permit. An edict was issued Oct. 80, 
1861, which made it permissible for Jewish gradu- 
ates of universities, Jewish merchants of the first 
gild, and foreign Jewish merchants, with their fam- 
ilies, clerks, and servants, to establish themselves in 
Kiev. The community of Kiev received a still 
larger accession through the ukase of 1866, which 

granted Jewish artisans the right to 
Under Al- reside outside the Pale. The prosper- 
exander II. ity of the Jewish community added 

materially to the prosperity of the en- 
tire city. "The activity of the Jewish merchants of 
Kiev stimulated the development of the sugar in- 
dustry. Kiev became a prominent sugar market 
and an important general commercial center. Its 
Jewish merchants played a leading part in the es- 
tablishment of banks, stimulated the development 
of navigation on the Dnieper, increased the export 
trade in grain, and thereby conferred a direct bene- 
fit on the farming communities of the entire govern- 
ment. 

This prosperity continued until the outbreak of 
the anti-Jewish riots in South Russia. On May 8, 
1881 (April 26) anti-Jewish riots broke out in Kiev, 
as they had elsewhere, and there is sufficient evi- 
dence to show that the riots were premeditated. 
Prominent members of the Jewish community had 
been warned personally by Von Hübbenet, the chief 
of police, who advised them to take measures for 
their protection, and even offered, in some cases, to 
place cannon at their doors. Rumors that anti-Jew- 
ish riots were being planned were circulated in Kiev 
several weeks before Easter, and Von Hiibbenet him- 
self had informed members of the community that a 
trainload of Great Russians, all wearing red shirts, 
had arrived in the city, the purpose of their coming 
being the organization of the riots. The police in 
the synagogues on May 7 thought it would not be 
safe for the Jews to keep their stores open on the 
following day. When the outbreak began on that 
day the police and military were evidently in 
sympathy with the rioters, and some of the Chris- 
tian merchants looked on with pleasure while prop- 
erty valued at about 2,000,000 rubles was being 
destroyed. This does not take into account the 
enormous loss incurred through the enforced idleness 
of the Jewish artisans. Not content with the de- 
struction of stores and houses, the rioters attacked 
the synagogue and tore into shreds the scrolls of the 
Law. Thousands were rendered homeless, men once 
wealthy were reduced to poverty and dcspair, and 
many were seriously injured. In all 3,150 persons, 
or 750 families, were reduced to absolute want, 
among them being 408 families of artisans and la- 
borers. The riots spread to the neighboring towns 
and villages, particularly Smyela, where 20 Jews 
were killed and 40 wounded. 

The riots were followed by repressive police 
measures—directed against the victims of the riots. 
The military tribunal, whose duty it was to examine 
the persons accused of attacking the Jews, openly 
sympathized with the suspects instead. The pro- 
cureur général, Major Strielnikov, repeatedly evaded 
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his duty during the trials, and instead of raising his 
voice against the authors of the disorders spoke 
against the victims, He went so far on one occa- 
sion as to express a desire to see all the Jews driven 
over the frontier. The openly expressed wish of 
the procureur général was followed by numerous 
expulsions, by the police, of Kiev Jews. A depu- 
tation of Jews from Demiyevka, a suburb of Kiev, 
which went to seek the intervention of Drenteln, the 
governor-general, was dismissed with the sneering 
remark that they were at liberty to emigrate to 

Jerusalem if not satisfied with existing conditions. 

A member of the deputation retorting that they 

could not even leave the country without the per- 

mission of the government, the governor-general 
replied hastily that the government was quite ready 
to grant the authorization. 

The measures of the police authorities led to the 
emigration of a considerable number of Jews from 
Kiev and vicinity in July and August of the same 
year (1881), Some of these were enrolled as mem- 
bers of the first Jewish agricultural colony estab- 
lished in Louisiana in the fall of 1881. Forced emi- 
grations continued throughout the latter part of 
1881 and during 1882, and factory employees and ar- 
tisans were continually expelled by the police with- 
out any authorization by existing laws. The emi- 
gration assumed much larger proportions after the 
issue of the “May Laws” in 1882. 

Since 1881 the condition of the Jews in Kiev has 
not improved. A large proportion of the Jewish 
population is subject to expulsion at the pleasure 
of the police authorities, and the Jews are often in 
dread of anti-Jewish disorders, as at the time of the 
Kishinef massacre (1903), when the members of the 
Kiev community entertained well-grounded fears of 
similar disorders. 

Among the Hebrew scholars of Kiev may be 
mentioned Herman (Hirsh) Baratz, Abraham Baer 
DonsEwirCH, Judah Löb Levin (now resident at 
'Tomashpol) Max Mandelstamm, M. A. Shatzkes, 
Eliezer Schulman, Isaac Jacob Weissberg, Joshua 
Zuckerman (government rabbi). Among other 
prominent members of the Kiev community may be 
mentioned the Brodski family, Abraham Kupernik 
and his son Lev, Moses Weinstein, Max Rathaus, 
Mayer Greben, and Leon Ashkenazi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY! Harkavy, in Voskhod, Jan,, 1881, and Jan., 
1882; Berkhin, in Voskiod, 1887, vii.-viii. 219; 1888, xii. 182; 
Darevski, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Kiyov, i., Berdychev, 
1902; Kostomarov, Bogdan Chmielnicki, St. Petersburg, 1884 ; 
Zakrevski, in Opisaniye Kieva, Moscow, 1868; Trudy III 
Arkheologicheskavo Syezda. i.. Kiev. 18/8; Baratz, Kirilo- 
AMefodovskiye Voprosy, in Trudy Kievskot Dukkovnot Aka- 
demii, Kiev, 1891: Harkavy, in Ha-Mizpah, i. and ii.; Mali- 
shevski, in Trudy Kieovkoi Dukhovnoi Akademii, Kiev, 
1878; Bershadski, Litovskiye Yevrei, passim : Regesty i Nad- 
pisi, i. St. Petersburg, 1899: Ha-Shahar, vi. 547; Zarya, 
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KIHAYA or KAPU KIHAYA: Title of 
the political representatives of the rayas, t.e., the 
non-Mohammedan Turkish subjects, at the Porte. 
The Jewish representative is proposed by the chief 
rabbi of the central consistory of the Jews of Con- 
stantinople, his nomination being confirmed by the 
minister of public worship. The Jewish Kapu 
Kihaya accompanies the chief rabbi on all his visits 
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to the palace or to the ministers, speaking in his 
name and presenting the official petitions of the 
Jewish community to the grand vizier or to the 
other ministers at the palace. At the instance of 
his colleagues he receives honorary insignia from 
the sultan. Formerly, when the chief rabbis were 
unable to speak Turkish, the functions of the Kapu 
Kihaya were more important than at present. 

The office was created about 1530 by Sultan Sulai- 
man the Magnificent; and the first incumbent was 
Rabbi Shaltiel, who rendered invaluable services to 
the Ottoman Jews on various occasions by making 
use of his privilege of free entry into the palace. 
No list of the Jewish Kapu Kihayas has been pre- 
served. A certain Jacob Gabbai held the office in 
the reign of Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1861-73) and at 
the beginning of that of Suitan ‘Abd al-Hamid II. 
He was succeeded by Joshua Agiman, who is still 
in office (1904), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Franco, Hist. des Israélites de VEmpire 
Ottoman, pp. 46, 47. 
8. М, Fr. 


KIKKAR (323, “round”): 1. The central and 
more extensive part of the Jordan valley, referred 
to in Gen. xiii. 10, 12; xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; Deut. 
xxxiv. 8; II Sam. xviii. 23; I Kings vii. 40; II 
Chron. iv. 17; Ezek. xlvii. 8. At a later period 
Kikkar may have included the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 99, xii. 98 [A. V. “plain,” 
“plain country ?]; see Buhl, * Geographie des Alten 
Palüstina?; Driver, “Commentary on Deuteron- 
omy,” xxxiv. 8; Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” so; 
Ridgeway, “Origin of Metallic Currency "). 

2. Talent (apparently the “gaggaru” of the El- 
Amarna tablets; in Greek, 7á2:avrov), a Babylonian 
denomination of weight = 60 minas = 8,600 shekels; 
the heavy talent weighing about 180 lbs. avdp., and 
the light, about 65 lbs. avdp. Asa medium of ex- 
change among the ancient Hebrews, for which pur- 
pose both gold and silver were used, the heavy gold 
talent contained 758,000 grs. troy, or about 108 Ibs. ; 
the light contained 397,000 ers. troy, or a little over 
544 Ibs. The heavy silver talent contained 678,500 
grs. troy, or about 961 10. avdp., and the light, 
336,750 grs., or about 485 105. ауар. The Mishnaic 
733 contained 315,000 grs., or 45 lbs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cheyne and Black, Evicyc. Bibl., and Hastings, 
Dict. Bible, s.v. Money and Weights and Measures; 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrüisehen Archäologie; Benzin- 
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KIL'AYIM (*Of Two Sorts”; * Heterogeneous”): 
Name of a treatise of the Mishnah, Tosefta, and the 
Palestinian Talmud. It belongs to the order Zera‘im, 
and deals with the exact definition of the Pentateuch- 
al prohibitions (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 9-11) which 
forbid the mingling of different kinds of seeds and 
vegetables, the pairing of different kinds of ani- 
mals, the mixture of wool and flax in the same gar- 
ment, etc. 

In the Mishnaic order this treatise is the fourth, 
and is divided into nine chapters, containing sev- 
enty-seven paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i.: Enumeration of the different sorts of grain, 
legumes and other vegetables, herbs, and trees, 
which do not constitute kil’ayim together (£8 1-4); 
herbs and animals which do form kil’ayim (88 5-6); 





how the different trees form kil’ayim with one an- 
other and with plants, and how the plants form 
kil'ayim with one another (6$ 7—9). 

Ch. ii.: What is to be done when different seeds 
are mixed; concerning the merging of one variety in 
the other ($$ 1-2); what must be done when one de- 
sires to plant grain in a field already sown with dif- 
ferent grain, or to plant trees in a grain-field (&& 8—5); 
the distances to be observed between the different. 
beds, when one wishes to plant different things in 
separate beds in the same field (68 6-11). 

Ch. iii.: Of the distances between beds of cab- 
bage, onion, and otlier vegetables (55 1-6); of the 
distances between grain and herbs (§ 7). 

Ch. iv.: Of vineyards: bow large a space must 
be left in the middle of the vineyard or between the 
vineyard and its hedge if other seed is to be sown 
here (88 1-3, 8-9); how the hedge must be made, so 
that one may plant outside it (§ 4). 

Ch. v.: The vineyard continued: cases in which 
a ruined vineyard may still be used ($$ 1-4); how 

far the herbs in a vineyard spoil the 
Vineyards. taste of the wine (§ 5); what herbs 

must be removed from a vineyard 
when they grow wild there, and the cases in which 
this must be done (88 6-8). 

Ch. vi.: The vineyard continued: concerning the 
vine-rows, and the leaning of a vine against a tree. 
that bears fruit or one that bears no fruit. 

Ch. vii: Vines and cuttings: vines which do 
not spoil the grain, although one may not plant the 
two together ($$ 1-8, 7-8); payment of damages 
for spoiling another's grain by planting vines (& 4). 

Ch. viii.: How far the various forms of kil'ayim 
are forbidden (S 1); animals which constitute kil’a- 
yim and may not, therefore, be harnessed together 
either to the plow or to carts ($§ 2-4); concerning 
hybrids and other animals (65 4-6). 

Ch. ix.: Kil'ayim of clothing: goods or stuffs. 
which constitute kil'ayim with one another ($$ 1-2); 
articles of clothing forbidden on accouut of kil'ayim 
($$ 8-4); concerning clothes-dealers, tailors, and 
imported ready-made clothing ($8 5-7); explanation 
of the word *sha'atnez ? (Deut. xxii. 11); how stuffs. 
must be sewed together to become kil'ayim ($$ 8-10). 

In the Tosefta, Kil'ayim is the sixth treatise, and 
is divided into five chapters. The Gemara of the 
Jerusalem Talmud (there is no treatise Kil'ayim in the 

Babylonian Talmud) discusses the 
Jerusalem definitions contained in the Mishnah, 
Gemara. апа explains also many of the names. 
of plants and animals which are men- 
tioned there. It contains, moreover, many interest- 
ing comments, two of which may be cited here. 
“By the term ‘statutes’ in the passage, ‘Ye shall 
keep my statutes’ [Lev. xix. 19], are meant the nat- 
ural laws which God has established. Kil'ayim is 
forbidden, therefore, because a mixture of things 
different by nature is unnatural, and is a transgres- 
sion of the law of nature” (i. 7). “Although R. 
Judah ha-Nasi was very modest, he said he was 
ready to obey everybody in everything, and to per- 
form every command, except to renounce his rank 
as patriarch and to consecrate another, as the sons of 
Bathyra once did in favor of his grandfather Hillel ” 
(iff. 3). 
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For Jewish * Kulturgeschichte" this treatise con- 
tains much of interest, especially concerning agri- 
culture, viticulture, and costume. 

E. C. 


KI LO NA'EH: A hymn, beginning thus, in the 
home-ritual for Passover eve, and one of the latest 
constituents of the Seder Haggadah, dating from the 
fifteenth century (see HAGGADAN). It was origi- 
nally intended for the first night of the Passover only, 
and ADDIR Hu was selected as its pendant for the 
second night; but, as shown in connection with that 
hymn (see Jew. Excxc. i. 186), for more than two 


J. Z. L. 


KI LO 


Andante. 


most alluring of these, and is therefore given here 
in modern notation, with an English paraphrase 
that may serve to make clear the alphabetical 
scheme of acrostic employed by the composer of the 
Hebrew verses. ` 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 88; Wiener, Bibli- 
ographie der Oster-Haggadanh, St. Petersburg, 1903; Jew. 
Chron. April 24, 1891; Rittangel, Liber Rituum Pascha- 
lium, Königsberg, 164; Landshuth, Maggid Mereshit, Ber- 
lin, 1856: Offenbach, Haggadan, Cologne, 1838; Bar, Ba'al 
Теў lah, Nos. 769 апа 110, Goteborg, 1877 ; Japhet, Haggadah 
fiir Pesach, Frankfort- on-the-Main, 1884; Schönfeld, Recita- 
tive und Gesünge . . des Ueberschreitungsfestea, Posen, 
1884; Israel, p 5, London, 1899: Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society, No. 2, p. 37, London, 1900 
A. F. L. C. 
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Àwe by His throne is; 

Dreadround His throne is; 

Glo - ry His throne is; 

M Judg-ment His throne 15; 

io praise: (Мег. су His throne is; 
Power at His throne 15; 
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Blest He а - lone is: His  eho - sen ones 
End -less а - lone is: His faith - ful ones 
High He а - lone is: Bis in - no- cents 
King He a - lone is: is lov - ing ones : a "m; 
No - ble а - lone is: His own great hosts loud the chant инә, Tig 
Quick-’ner а - lone is: His right - eous ones 
Truth He a - lone is: His up - right ones 
Wise He а - lone is: His zeal - ous ones 

eS === 

Thine,...... * Lord ‘tis Thine, yea, aan T ly Thine, And 

SS tre | 
Thine,...... on - ly Thine; О Lord, the King-dom Thine own is. 


centuries both hymns have been used together on 
cach occasion. Somewhat similarly to “ Addir Hu,” 
* Ki lo Na’eh” is constructed in eight stanzas, iden- 
tical save for the three varying words which suc- 
cessively bear as their initialsthe twenty-two (or, 
with the last thrice utilized, twenty-four) letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. 

In strange contrast to ^ Addir Hu,” “Kilo Na'eh " 
has been "associated with but one all-pervading 
tune, despite the melodious value of several of the 
airs to which it has been traditionally sung. The 
melody in Rittangel's *Haggadah" of 1644 is the 


KIMBERLEY. See Sovrn AFRICA. 


KIMHI: Name of a family of scholars, the ear- 
liest known members of which lived at the end of the 
eleventh and in the twelfth century. The name was 
so common that it was used by R. Michacl in his 
“Seder ha-Get ” as a paradigm word. 16 is evident- 
ly not unconnected with the feminine form * Kim- 
hit? in the Talmudic literature (sce Yer. Meg. i. 72a; 
“Ben Kimhit" and “Simeon b. Kimhit,” Yer. Yo- 
ma, iii. 47d. v. 42b; “Ishmael b. Kimhit,” Tosef., 
Yoma, p. 189, 1. 18 [ed. Zuckermandel]. Ina pun- 


Kimhi 





ning way it is connected by Zacuto (“Sefer Yu- 
hasin,” p. 225, ed. London) with the verse in Pirke 
Abot, “Im en Kemah en Torah,” and Joseph b. 
Todros wittily calls David Kimhi “Ha-Hitti.” Ina 
manuscript of the commentary of David Kimhi to 
the Prophets, dated 1847, in the National Library at 
Madrid, the name is punctuated “Kamhi” (Stein- 
schneider, “Hebr. Bibl.” xi. 183), as also in three 
manuscripts of the * Miklol " in the Bibliothèque Na- 
tionale of Paris. This must have been the pronun- 
ciation in Arabic-speaking countries (from the Ara- 
bic *Kamh"). Steinschneider has called attention to 
the Arabic name “ Al-Kamhi” found in а Bodleian 
manuscript (^*Monatsschrift," xxxiv. 528), The 
Hebrew pronunciation was “Kimhi” (from “Ke- 
mah”), as was perhaps indicated by the fact that 
Immanuel of Rome rimed it with “Simhi” (see the 
discussion in the “Atheneum,” March 22, 1884; 
“ Hebraica," ii. 116; B. Felsenthal, in the Kohut 
Memorial Volume, p. 126) The modern Italian 
form of the name is *Chimichi In Provence the 
name “ Petit" was added to “Kimhi.” From Spain 
and Provence the family spread into Italy, Turkey, 
Syria, and England. The genealogy of its remotest 
members runs as follows: Isaac (c. 1090); Joseph (c. 
1125); David (е. 1160); Isaac; Mordecai (c. 1290); 
Solomon (e. 1800); Joseph; Isaac (e. 1400). The 
more important of the later members of the family 
are noted below, in alphabetic order: 

Abraham Kimhi: Rabbi in Constantinople 
(1110-20; see Roest, *Cat, Rosenthal. Bibl." i. 265, 
524, 579, 986). 

Benjamin Kimhi: Printer and editor at Salonica 
about 1770. He edited and annotated the * Sha'are 
Rahamim” of Hayyim ha-Kohen and Solomon Ab- 
padi (Nepi-Ghirondi, “Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” p. 
62; Benjacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 605, No. 1189). 

Conprado (P) Kimhi: Rabbi in Constantinople 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Frankl identifies him with the Samuel Kimhi men- 
tioned in the “Shem ha-Gedolim.” 

G. 

David Kimhi (ReDaK; surnamed Maistre 
Petit): French grammarian; born in Narbonne 
1160; died there 1235; youngest son of Joseph 
Kimhi, and brother of Moses Kimhi. His father 
having died while David was yet a child, the latter 
was brought up by his elder brother Moses. Later 
he supported himself by teaching Talmud to the 
young. He was well versed in the Whole range of 
Hebrew literature, and became the most illustrious 
representative of his name. Later generations ap- 
plied to him the saying from Abot (iii. 21), * With- 
out kemah [= “flour,” the etymon of the name 
“Kimhi "] no Torah"; and he exerted an influence 
which is felt even to-day. 

Kimhi’s most important work is his * Miklol," in 
two parts: the first containing a comprehensive ex- 

position of Hebrew grammar; the sec- 

As Gram- ond, a dictionary of the Bible. The 
marian. second part, however, having been 
later considered as a separate work, un- 

der the titie “ Sefer ha-Shorashim,” the title ^ Miklol ” 
has been given exclusively to the grammar. In 
these works Kimhi, while not original, can not be 
considered a mere compiler. He digested and as- 
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similated his material most thoroughly; and every- 
where there is evident the remodeling and rearran- 
ging hand of one who is conversant with the entire 
range of his science and who surveys the whole with 
the glance of an adept. Above all he possesses in 
a high degree the power of systematization and of 
popular exposition. He excerpted from his prede- 
cessors copiously and circumspectly, and arranged 
his material with such comprehensiveness, clearness, 
and lucidity of exposition that, while he popular- 
ized the opinions of his illustrious forerunners, he 
at the same time made their works superfluous and 
helped to sink them into an oblivion from which 
they were not rescued until the nineteenth century. 

Kimhi was, however, conscious of his position as 
an epigone, as is evident from his short preface to 
the ^Miklol" His grammatical material is drawn 
chiefly from the works of Hayyuj and Ibn Janah 
and from the writings of his own father. He tries 
to understand the language from itself, secking 
analogies in later Hebrew, less frequently in Aramaic 
апа Arabic. Joseph Caspi and Profiat Duran fre- 
quently attack him, but Elisha b. Abraham defends 
him in his work “Magen Dawid” (Constantinople, 
1517. The“ Institutiones ” and the “ Thesaurus " of 
Sanetus Pagninus are essentially nothing else but 
elaborations of Kimhi’s *Miklol"; and Reuchlin and 
Sebastian Münster have also made considerable use 
of his work. The Jatest important work on Hebrew 
grammar, by E. Konig, is written “with constant 
reference to Kimhi.” 

Also connected with grammar is Kimbi's work 
“(Еб Sofer,” containing rules for the writing of 
Bible-rolls, Masoretic notes, and accents. 

His “Book of Roots,” the second part of the 
* Miklol," shows Kimhi to be even more independ- 

ent, Although based primarily on the 

As Lexi- dictionary of Ibn Janah, he is quite 
cographer. self-reliant in the treatment of his sub- 

ject. Besides Ibn Janah he quotes as 
authorities Jacob b. Eleazar and his own father. 
He refers frequently in his dictionary to Masorah 
and grammar. He increased lexicological material 
through numerous fresh etymologies as well as 
through new comparisons with modern Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Many words he translates into his Pro- 
vencal vernacular, and at times compares this latter 
with Hebrew. 

Kimhi wrote commentaries on Genesis, the Proph- 
ets, the Psalms, and Chronicles. Some scholars 
ascribe to him also commentaries on 
the remaining books of the Bible. He 
wrote, too, a philosophic explanation 
of the cosmogony and of Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion. In the introduction to his commentary on the 
Prophets he explains the duty of expounding the 
Bible from a religious standpoint. In a general way 
he adheres to the literal meaning of Scripture; and 
his exegesis is based on grammar and rationality. 
At times, however, he introduces into his expla- 
nations philosophy; and some Biblical narratives 
he, following Maimonides, explains as visions. His 
commentary on the Psalms is especially noted for 
its polemics against Christianity. The numerous 
quotations from the Targumim scattered through- 
out his writings furnish valuable material for a fu- 
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ture critical edition of these works. In ihe Middle 
Ages Kimhi’s commentaries were held in high 
repute among Christians as well as Jews, and nu- 
merous Latin translations were made of them: the 
influence of his commentaries on the English Bible is 
evident on every page (comp. Abrahams, “Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages,” ch. xix.) Besides his 
commentaries he wrote * Bi'ur Shemot ha-Nebu'ah ” 
and *Bi'ur Sheloshah “Азат “Ikkarim.” 
Kimhi’s polemics against Christianity, contained 
in his commentary on the Psalms, were, after they 
had been omitted by the censor in later 
As Contro- prints, published separately under the 
versialist. title “Teshubot la-Nozerim." His 
“* Wikkuah," against Christianity, is 
contained in “Milhemet Hobah” (Constantinople, 
1790). In the quarrel between the Maimonists and 
the anti-Maimonists, Kimhi took a very active part, 
defending Maimonides. At an advanced age he 
traveled as a delegate from the cities of Lunel and 
Narbonne to Spain to induce the Jewish communi- 
ties there to side with the Maimonists. Having 
fallen sick in Avila he could not complete his journey, 
апа entered into correspondence with Judah al- 
Fakhkhar, but with little success. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. and iii., No. 495: Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4821: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. 
Worterb. pp. 164 et seq.: Geiger, Ozar Nehmad, ii. 157 et 
seq.; P. F. Frankl, in Ersch and Gruber, Eneyc. section ii., 
pus 36, р. 54; Schiller-Szinessy, in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., xiv. 
4; J. Tauber, Standpunkt und Leistung des R. David 
Kimchi als Grammatiker, Breslau, 1867; W. Bacher, in 
Winter and Wünsche. Die Jtidische Litteratur, ii. 191 et seq.; 
E. Blüth. in Berliner’s Magazin, xviii. 269 et seg. (gives a 
comparison of те Miklol with Joseph Kimhi's Sefer Zikka- 
ron); Miklol, ist ed. 1525, in Italy; with notes by Elijah Le- 
vita, Venice, 1544-45; with notes by Hechim also, Fürth, 1793, 
and, with additional notes by J. Rittenberg, Lyck, 1862; 
a new edition is being prepared by H. L. Strack: Agatho 
Guidacerio, Liber Miklol (gives the first section of the gram- 
mar, fols. 1-28, in vocalized text with a Latin translation): 
‘Et Sofer, Lyck, 1864; Eppenstein, in Monatsschrift, xli. 165 
et seq. (gives a list of Kimhi’s original comparisons of Hebrew 
and Arabic words); Sefer ha-Shorashim, first ed. in Italy, 
n.d., n.p. (before 1480); with the notes of Elijah Levita, Ven- 
ice, 1546 (the best edition is that by J. H. R. Biesenthal and F. 
Lebrecht, Berlin, 1847) ; W. Bacher,in Winter and Wünsche, 
l.c. ii. 805 et seq.; Luzzatto, Kerem Hemed, v. 26: Briill’s 
Yahrb. vii. 116. Commentaries: Genesis, ed. A. Ginzburg, 
Presburg, 1842; Earlier Prophets, Ist ed. Guadalaxara, 1482; 
Later Prophets, Soncino, 1485: Psalms, Bologna, 1417 la crit- 
ical edition of the First Book of Psalms was edited by M. S. 
Schiller-Szinessy, Cambridge, 1883); Chronicles, in the Rab- 
binic Bible, ed. 1547: the Haftarot, 1505. АП commentaries, 
except the last two, are given in all rabbinie Bibles since 
1516 with various omissions. On the question of а commen- 
tary to Job, comp. A. Geiger's Jlid. Zeit. vii. 145; against it, 
Frankl, Monatsschrift, Tis, p. 144; Graetz, Hist. of the 
Jews, Eng. transl., Index; Briill’s Jahrb. iv. 1-33; Teshubot 
la-Nozerim, at the end of Kimhi’s commentary to Psalms, 
Isny, 1542, at the end of Lippmann's Ni izzahon, Altorf, 1644, 
and frequently. 

в. C. L. 


David Kimhi: Lived in France about 1350; for 
him Moses b, David Kimhi (see below) wrote, in 
1383, Vatican Manuscript No. 221, 4 (Steinschneider, 
* Hebr. Bibl." xi, 195). 

David Kimhi: Lived in Constantinople prior to 
1788. 

David b. Joseph Kimbhi: Lived at Frascati, 
Italy, in 1326 (Berliner's * Magazin," i. 45). 

Flaminio Kimhi: Died in Rome in 1717; his 
epitaph was published by Berliner in “ Monats- 
schrift" (xxxiv. 882) and in “ Hildesheimer Jubel- 
Schrift? (p. 105). 

Hayyim Kimhi: Father of Sinai Kimhi; rabbi 
in Constantinople about 1700. 


Kimhi 
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Isaac Kimhi: Lived in Castiglione, Italy, about 
1878 (see Buber, “Sifre de-Agudta,” p. 1b, Wilna, 
1880; Berliner, in “ Monatsschrift,” xxxiv. 882). 

Isaac b. David Kimhi: Rabbi in Constanti- 
nople, where, in 1736, he wrote an approbation for 
the * Reshit Hokmah” (Roest, (е. p. 887). 

Isaac b. Joseph Kimhi: Lived in Arles in 
1894 (Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” p. 89). 

Isaac b. Joseph Kimhi: Lived in Arles about 
1898 (see Gross in “ Monatsschrift,” xxix. 174). 

Isaac b. Mordecai Kimhi: Casuist and litur- 
gist at Nyons (France) during the fourteenth cen- 
tury; known also as Mestre Petit de Nyons. 
He was the author of a responsum, of “azharot” 


‘found in the Avignon and in the Carpentras mah- 


zors, and of a commentary upon the azharot of 
Solomon ibn Gabirol. A number of responsa of Sol- 
omon b. Adret are addressed to Isaac. He is said to 
have written other Talmudic works, and is in general 
highly spoken of by his contemporaries (see Zunz, 
“Z. G.” p. 466; Landshuth, * 'Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” 
p. 124; Renan-Neubauer, *Les Rabbins Francais," 
p. 680; Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” p. 885). 

Isaiah Solomon Kimhi: Rabbi in Hebron 
about 1783. 

Israel Kimhi: Author of “‘Abodat Yisrael” 
(Smyrna, 1736), of an explanation of the ‘Abodah of 
the Day of Atonement, and of a responsum found in 
“Mayim Rabbim ” (see Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” 
ii. 50; Benjacob, *Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 427). 8 


Jacob Кїтїї: Hebraist and pedler; born at 
Constantinople 1720; died in London about 1800: a 
son of Samuel Kimhi, and a descendant of the an- 
cient and noted family of Kimhi. He was a well- 
known character in the city of London, where, asan 
itinerant vender of Oriental slippers, he frequented 
the vicinity of the Royal Exchange. 

Kimhi was the author of * Shoshannat Ya‘akob,” a 
commentary on the tractates Bezah and Ta‘anit 
(Constantinople, 1748). His portrait was painted by 
Oseas Humphreys (1799), who wasattracted by Kim- 
hi’s picturesque appearance, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. snap syne; 
Leisure Hour, London, Aug., 1886 ; Cat. Anglo-Jewish Hist. 
Exh. р. 54. 

2. S. Le. 

Joseph b. Isaac Kimhi (RIKaM; surnamed 
Maistre Petit): Grammarian, exegete, poet, and 
translator; born in southern Spain about 1105; died 
about 1170. Forced to leave his native country ow- 
ing to the religious persecutions of the Almohades, 
he settled in Narbonne, Provence, where he prob- 
ably spent the rest of his life. The report that he 
was buried in Mayence deserves no credit. 

He lived in poor circumstances, and in addition 
to his literary labors he was active as a teacher. Of 
his many students the names of only a few have 
come down. Besides his own son Moses there are 
mentioned R. Joseph ibn Zabarah, R. Menahem b. 
Simon of Posquiéres, and R. Solomon b. Isaac ha- 
Nesiah. His son David, though but a child at the 
time of his father’s death, may also be considered 
one of Kimhi’s pupils, either directly through his 
works, or indirectly through the instruction he 
(David) received from his elder brother Moses. 

Abraham ibn Ezra, who in his wanderings visited 
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Narbonne in 1160, must have met Joseph. The lat- 
ter followed Ibn Ezra in some particulars, e.g., in 
the use of the stem nw for the paradigm of the 
verb. Ibn Ezra, on the other hand, quotes Kimhi 
in his commentaries on the Bible. Both scholars 
worked at the same time and along 
Relations the same lines to popularize Judæo- 
with Arabic science among the Jews of 
Ibn Ezra. Christian Europe by excerpting from 
and translating Arabic works. Al- 
though Ibn Ezra was Kimbi's superior in knowl- 
edge, the latter can rightly claim to have been the 
first successful transplanter of Judseo-Arabic sci- 
ence in the soil of Christian Europe. His diction is 
elegant and lucid, the disposition of his material 
scientific, his treatment of his subject even and 
without digressions; so that his works are much 
better adapted for study than those of Ibn Ezra, 
which lack all these qualifications. 

Another famous contemporary of Kimhi was R. 
Jacob b. Meir, surnamed * R. Tam," of Ramerupt, 
who was the greatest Talmudic authority of the 
day. This scholar, wishing to settle the literary 
quarrel between the followers of Menahem b. Saruk 
and of Dunash b. Labrat, had written 
a book of “hakra‘ot” (decisions), in 
which he took the part of Menahem. 
These decisions did not satisfy Kimhi; and, feeling 
himself better able than R. Tam to pass judgment in 
the case, he wrote (1165) his “Sefer ha-Galui.” This 
work falls into two parts: the Arst treats of the differ- 
ences between Menahem and Dunash; the second 
contains independent criticisms on the former’s dic- 
tionary. In the introduction Kimhi apologizes for 
daring to come forward against so eminent a man as 
the leading Talmudic authority of his time. Hear- 
ing that the ignorant among the people will attack 
him on that account, he puts into their mouths the 
words which Abner, the captain of Saul, spoke, 
when David cried out to the king: “Who art thou 
that criest to the king?” (I Sam. xxvi. 14). His 
fears were realized; for Benjamin of Canterbury, a 
pupil of R. Tam, made observations on the “Sefer 
ha-Galui,” defending his teacher. He also called 
Kimhi in a contemptuous sense * Ha-Kore” (= “The 
Crier”), because the latter ventured to cry his con- 
tradictions to the “king,” i.e., R. Tam. 

In Kimhi’s grammatical works “Sefer Zikkaron ” 
(edited by Bacher, Berlin, 1888) and “Sefer ha- 
Galui” (edited by Matthews, 00. 1887) he is depend- 
ent on Hayyuj for the treatment of his subject, but 
in his explanations of words he relies mainly on Ibn 

Janah. On the whole, he is not orig- 

As Gram- inal; in minor points, however, he 
marian and goes his own way, becoming therein 
Lexicog- the model for future generations. 
rapher. Thus he was the first to recognize that 
the hif‘il has also a reflexive and an 

intransitive meaning; he was also the first to arrange 
a list of nominal forms, to indicate cight verb classes, 
and to classify the vowels into a system of five short 
and five long ones. In his works he pays frequent 
attention also to the language of the liturgy. In 
his etymological explanations he seeks for analogies 
in Bible, Talmud, Targum, and in Arabic. In cases 
where such analogies are wanting or unsatisfactory 


R. Tam. 


he is guided by the principle, “The unknown must 
be deduced from the known." Not seldom he ex- 
plains difficult words on the basis of phonetic laws 
laid down by himself. 

Of his exegetical works few have been preserved. 
Mention is made of his “Sefer ha-Torah,” a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch; his * Sefer ha-Miknah," a 
commentary on the Prophets; and his “Hibbur ha- 
Leket," of unknown contents. A commentary by 
him on. Canticles exists in manuscript; 
his commentary on Proverbs has been 
published by Bär Dubrowo under the 
title “Sefer Hukkah " (Breslau, 1868); 
and variants to the badly printed text are given by 
Eppenstein in “Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl." v. 148 et seg. 
A fragment of his commentary on the Book of Job 
has been published by Schwarz in his "Tilwat 
Enosh ” (Berlin, 1868); the remaining portions, by 
Eppenstein in ^R. E. J.” xxxvii. 86 e£ seg. Many 
exegetical remarks are scattered throughout Kim- 
hi's grammatical works. His method is mostly that 
of the peshat, 4e, literal interpretation. He fre- 
quently follows the Spanish school, without, how- 
ever, reading into the Scriptural text the scientific 
knowledge of his own time. He pays а great deal 
of attention to the context, a point usually neglected 
by haggadists. His explanations are short and terse. 
While criticizing at times some untenable explana- 
tions of his predecessors, he accepts such as seem 
to him to be correct. He is the first eclectic of the 
Provençal school of exegetes. 

Kimhi tried his hand also at writing poetry. His 
liturgical hymns and other poems which have come 
down are indeed distinguished by beguty of form 
and elegance of language. In spirit, however, they 
can not be compared with the works 
of the great Spanish poets. Neverthe- 
less he retains importance as one of 
the Provençal poets. His poems met with consider- 
ation at the hands of later generations and were fre- 
quently quoted by them. 

He translated Bahya ibn Pakuda's ethical work 
* Hobot ha-Lebabot ” from Arabic into Hebrew ; and 
he turned Ibn Gabirol’s *Mibhar ha-Peninim ” into 
metrical form under the title “Shekel ha-Kodesh." 
Of the translation only a fragment hasbeen preserved, 

which has been published by Jellinek 
As Trans- in Benjacob’s edition of Ibn Tibbon's 
lator. translation of that work (Leipsic, 1846) ; 
the “Shekel” is still unprinted. In his 
translation, aiming chicfly at elegance of expres- 
sion, Kimhi does not keep to the original. He works 
too independently and, carrying into the work his 
own spirit, he often obscures the thought of the 
author. Notwithstanding its defects, his transla- 
tion is not without merit. It has contributed to a 
better understanding of the Arabic authors, and is, 
therefore, to be considered in a certain sense as sup- 
plementing the works of the Tibbonides. 

Finally mention must be made of Kimhi’s apolo- 
getic work “Sefer ha-Berit,” a fragment of which 
was published in “Milhemet Hobah” (Constan- 
tinople, 1710). This work was written at the re- 
quest of one of his pupils who wished to have a 
collection of all the prophetic passages in Scripture 
that might serve as aids in refuting those persone 
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who denied the Torah. Itisin the form of a dialogue 
between a loyal Jew and an apostate. The loyal 
Jew claims that the true religion of 
As the Jew may be recognized by the 
Apologete. moral conduct of the individual; all 
Jews are intent on carrying out in their 
lives the Decalogue; they give no divine honors to 
any one besides God; do not perjure themselves; 
commit no murder; and are not robbers. Their 
children are educated in the fear of God; their 
women are chaste; the Jews are hospitable toward 
one another, perform works of charity, and redeem 
captives—all virtues which are not found in such a 
high degree among non-Jews. The apostateadmits 
all these claims, but points out that Jews demand 
high interest on loans. This objection the loyal 
Jew meets with the statement that non-Jews also 
are usurers, and that they impose upon members of 
their own faith, while rich Jews lend money to their 
coreligionists without any interest whatever. The 
“Sefer ha-Berit” is of importance as showing the 
moral condition of the Jews at that time, and as 
bearing testimony to the conditions of those days, 
in which the Jews in the Provence could freely ex- 
press themselves not only with regard to their own 
religion, but also with regard to the religion of their 
neighbors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blüth, in Berliner’s Magazin, xviii. 1, xix. 
89; Eppenstein, in Monatsschrift, xl. 173, xli. 88; R. E. J. 
xxxvii. 86; Zeit. Fur Hebr. Bibl. v. 143. 


G C. L. 


Joseph b. Saul Kimhi: Author of a commen- 
tary to theastronomical tables of Jacob Bonet (1861; 
Renan-Neubauer, “ Ecrivains Juifs," p. 701). 

Judah Raphael Kimhi: Lived about 1671, in 
the East. A responsum of his is cited in Moses 
Benveniste's *Pene Mosheh," ii, & 128 (see Ben- 
jacob, l.e. p. 80). 

Mordecai b. Isaac Kimhi: Grandson of David 
Kimhi; lived in Provence toward the end of the 
thirteenth century. For him the cabalist Jacob b. 
Jacob ha-Kohen wrote his “ Perush ha-Otiyyot” (see 
Steinschnoider, in * Monatsschrift," xxxiv. 528). 


Moses Kimhi: Fatherof Samuel; perhaps iden- 
tical with Moses ha-Zaken Кїтїї; lived about 1842 
in Sicily (see Zunz, *Z. G." p. 516; Steinschneider, 
* Hebr. Bibl." xi. 185). 

Moses b. Abraham Kimhi: His epitaph, 
dated Rome, 1726, has been published by Berliner, 
in * Monatsschrift ” (xxxiv. 889), and in the “ Hildes- 
heimer Jubelschrift ” (p. 105). 

Moses b. David Kimhi: Wrote the Vatican 
manuscript No. 221, 4, in 1883, in Rodez, France 
(Steinschneider, l.e. xi. 185). 

Moses b. Joseph Kimhi (ReMaX): Commen- 
tator and grammarian; elder brother and teacher of 
David Кімні. He presumably lived together with 
his father and his brother in Narbonne, and must 
have died about 1190. The works of his which have 
been preserved are: commentaries on Proverbs, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, printed in the rabbinic Bibles 
as the work of Abraham ibn Ezra; a commentary 
on Job, published by Schwarz in his “Tikwat 
Enosh " (Berlin, 1868); “Sekel Tob,” a grammatical 
treatise, published by Castelli in *R. E. J." xxviii. 

VII.—32 


212, xxix. 100; and “Mahalak Shebile ha-Da‘at,” 
the first concise methodical text-book of Hebrew 
grammar, His terminology deviates in some essen- 
tial points from that of his father, a phenomenon 
probably due to the influence of Ibn Ezra. As par- 
adigm for the verb appears here for the first time 
the verb “pakad”; also the following order of the 


'econjugations: “kal,” “пша” “рге” “pu‘al,” 


*hifil? “hof‘al,” *po'el" “hitpa‘el.” Both these 
innovations influenced the later text-books on He- 
brew grammar. 

Kimhi’s *Mahalak " became of importance in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, when it formed 
the shortest and most useful text-book for the study 
of Hebrew by non-Jews. It was edited many times, 
and was translated into Latin by Sebastian. Minster. 
Elijah Levita wrote annotations to it. Besides the 
works enumerated above, some liturgical poems of 
Kimhi’s have been preserved. Mention is made of 
his “Sefer Tahboshet,” probably a work on anoma- 
lous grammatical forms, and of “Ta‘anug Nefesh,” 
a work on ethics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 17-24; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1888; Lebrecht and Biesenthal, D. 
Kimhi's Liber Radicum, col. xxxviii.; Bacher, in R. E. J.XXi. 
981, xxix. 292: idem, in Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Li- 
teratur, ii. 198, 306; Dukes, in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 101, 182; 
Orient, Lit. viii. 25, ix. 11; Epstein, in R. E. J. хх. 188; 
Lippmann, in Zion, ii.113; Reifmann, in Orient, Lit. ii. 750; 
Ha-Hoker.i. 43; Berliner, in Kobak's Jeschurun, vi., Hebr. 
parts, pp. 102-104 ; idem, in Magazin, i. 76, ix. 129; and Ozar 

‘ob, р. 85. 

А C. І. 


Moses b. Nissim Kimhi; Lived in Rome in 
1413. 

Nissim Joseph David Kimhi: Rabbi in Con- 
stantinople; died 1830; father of the author of 
* Meleket Shelomoh." 

Samuel Kimhi: Wrote, in 1846, a philosophical 
and allegorical commentary to the * Perek Shirah” 
(Steinschneider, l.e. xiii. 105). 

Samuel Kimhi: Rabbi in Constantinople in the 
time of Judah Rosanes (d. 1727). Some of his re- 
sponsa are to be found in Moses Israel's “ Mas'at 
Mosheh ” (Constantinople, 1734; see Azulai, J.c.). 

Shabbethai Kimhi: His epitaph, dated Rome, 
1712, is given by Berliner, in “ Monatsschrift ” 
(xxxiv. 982) and in * Hildesheimer J ubelschrift" (p. 
105). 

Sinai b. Hayyim Kimhi: Edited the “Hid- 
dushe Rashba " to Kiddushin (Constantinople, 1717). 

Solomon Kimhi: Great-grandson of David 
Кїтїї: lived in Provence about 1300. 

Solomon Kimhi: Son of Nissim Joseph David 
Kimhi (see above). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. F. Frankl, Die Familie Kimchi, in Mo- 
matsschrift, xxxiii. 552 et seq.; idem, in Ersch and Gruber, 
Encyc. section ii., part 36, pp. 54 et seq.; Berliner, in Monats- 
Schrift, xxxiv. 882. G 


KIMHI, SOLOMON: Turkish rabbinical au- 
thor; lived at Constantinople in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In 1862 he published “ Mele- 
ket Shelomoh," in which he tried to prove that 
the Karaites are animals, that itis forbidden to teach 
them the Law, and that it is permitted to kill them. 
When the Karaites protested, the chief rabbi of Con- 
stantinople commanded that all the copies of the 
work which could be found should be burned. Kimhi 
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wrote two other works: “ Yahel Shelomoh "(8myrna, 
1870) and “Yeme Shelomoh ” (Salonica, 1874). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Histoire des Israélites dev Empire 
Ottoman. 


8. M. Fr. 
KINAH (plural, kinot): Lamentation chanted 
in honor of the dead; it has a halting movement 
peculiar to itself, and ranges from a dirge or wail to 
the elegiac form (comp. David’s elegies on the deaths 
of Saul and Jonathan [II Sam. i. 17] and on the 
death of Abner [20. iii. 88]) The term is derived, 
according to Wetstein, from the Arabic “kana” 
(= “to form artistically "); it occurs once, in Ezek. 
ii. 10, ав “kinim.” Among the Hebrews, as in many 
Semitic lands at the present day, the kinah was sung 
by professional mourning-women (Jer. ix. 17). In 
prophetie literature such elegies were chanted also 
over inanimate objects poetically per- 
Classes of sonified. To this class belong the 
Kinot.  kinot on the arid plains, deserted by 
all living things (Jer. ix. 10), on fallen 
cities (Ezek, xxvi. 17, xxvii. 1), and on lands and 
peoples (see Budde, * Das Hebrüische Klagelied," in 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” ii. 1 e£ seg. ; idem, “The Folk- 
Songs of Israel in the Mouths of the Prophets," in 
“The New World,” pp. 28 et seq., Boston, 1898). 
Even in the Talmudic period a kinah was sung at 
а burial by at least one mourning-woman, who was 
accompanied by two flute-players (Yer. М. К. i. 5; 
Ket. 46а; comp. Shab. 158a). Fragments of elegies 
of this period, composed by the “safdana” (funeral 
orators) have been preserved (M. K. 28b; comp. I. 
Perles “Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten im  Nachbi- 
blischen Judenthume," in “ Monatsschrift,” x. 382 et 
seg.). То the kinah was soon added the FUNERAL 
Oration, which steadily increased in importance as 
compared with the kinah, until the latter was 
omitted entirely. But although the kinah was thus 
excluded from the public funeral rites, it still sur- 
vived as an individual expression of grief for the 
loss of friends or kinsmen (see POETRY, BIBLICAL). 
From the individual, or personal, kinah must be 
distinguished the national, or general, kinah, the 
subject of which is the misfortune of the whole 
nation or of a single community. The national 
kinah was created by Amos, the oldest 
National of the prophets whose writings have 
Kinot. survived, on the occasion of a harvest 
festival in Beth-el, about 760. Fore- 
Seeing the impending destruction of the Northern 
Kingdom, he chanted in the midst of the populace, 
as though destruction bad already overtaken it, 
* The virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no more 
rise” (Amos v. 2). But the national kinah found its 
most perfect expression in the “lamentations” which 
both Talmud and Midrash ascribe to the prophet 
Jeremiah (B. B. 14b; Yer. Shab. xvi. 15c; Lev. В. 
xv. 4). А 
Even as early as the Talmudic period, the kinot 
of Jeremiah were recited on the eve of the 9th of 
Ab, the anniversary of the destruction of the Tem- 
ple and of the Jewish state (Yer. Shab. 7.e.; Lev. 
R. Le). It seems that, at least in Palestine, the 
Epistle of Baruch (the portion of the Book of Baruch 
written originally in Hebrew—i. 1-iii. 8), which was 
a national confession of sins and a justification of 


the divine punishment, was read also during the 
publie service of this day (see Jew. Encyc. ii. 557, 
s,v, BARUCH). 

The more intolerable conditions became for the 
Jew in the following centuries the more he loved to 
commemorate the events of the happier past. New 
wos created new kinot, and therefore the Jew could 
not confine himself to the recitation of the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah on the 9th of Ab. Even the 
Hellenistic period, poor as far as national poetry is 
concerned, brought into existence an elegy on the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Greek Apoc. Baruch, x. 
6-8) This was originally written in Hebrew, but 
itis not known that it had a place in the ritual of 
the Synagogue (see Jew. Encyc. ii. 556, s.v. Ba- 
RUCH). ` 

Early in the geonic period the poets of the Syn- 
agogue began to compose selihot, kinot, and hosh‘a- 
not, although very little of that literature has 
survived (Delitzsch, “Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Poesie," p. 51; Mahzor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 226). 
Among the older Spanish, North-African, and Pro- 
vençal poets the national or general elegies for the 
service of the 9th of Ab were the product of innate 
poetical feeling, while among the Roman-German 
poets it was distress and desperation that brought 
new kinot into existence. “I must speak; I must 
haveair; my soul, embittered by grinding slavery, is 
overwhelmed,” says the German synagogal poet of 
the thirteenth century (Zunz, “8. P." p. 176). Thus 
the essence of the kinot consists in a lamentation 
over the loss of the nation’s past greatness, as well 
as (in the Roman-German rites and among the 
younger poets) over the disastrous events of the 
present. 

In the Siddur of Amram Gaon (ed. Warsaw, 1884, 
p. 48b), aside from the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 

there are no special kinot prescribed 
Early Use for the 9th of Ab, although, according 
in Ritual. to Luzzatto, some of the kinot con- 

tained in the present ritual were prob- 
ably used in Amram’s time; they are not mentioned 
by Amram because, perhaps, their recitation was 
not obligatory (sce Luzzatto, ^ Amram Gaon Baruch 
ben Sheshna,” in “Orient, Lit.” viii, 296), Accord- 
ing to Amram and other reliable sources, in the 
geonic period in Babylon, however, selibot were 
read on the morning of the 9th of Ab, since that 
fast-day was dedicated to penitence and contrition 
(see Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 195). Saadia's prayers for 
this day likewise are called *selihot," though in 
content and form they are very similar to the kinot 
of Kalir. But even the selihot were afterward re- 
placed by the more melancholy kinot. Traces of 
these selihot are preserved in the Sephardic ritual. 

Kalir, however, was probably the first to give the 
name of kinot to some parts of the great elegy 
which he composed for the 9th of Ab. At any rate, 
they were so called not later than the eleventh cen- 
tury. Beginning with the contrast between the 
happiness of the past and the misery of the present, - 
Kalir describes in this elegy several scenes from the 
history of the destruction of the Jewish state, such 
as the burning of the Temple, the slaughters in 
Jerusalem, and the death of King Josiah. Sometimes, 
breaking out into prayer and lamentation, the poet 
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expresses his conviction of hisown guiltiness and of 
the justice of the Lord, laments the power of Edom, 
and mourns the misery of Zion, for the restoration 
of which he prays; he closes with a description of 
the final redemption of Israel and the future salva- 
tion, This elegy, consisting of about 12,000 words, 
beginning with the Eighteen Benedictions (“ Kero- 
bah”) and concluding with prayers of comfort 
(“nehamot”), has been preserved almost in its orig- 
inal form in the older Romanrite. Whereas the lat- 
ter uses Kalir’s kerobah *Zekor Ekah,” the German 
ritual has Kalir’s second kerobah, beginning with 
* A’abik,” which is of a more general character, and 
which was, perhaps, originally destined by Kalir 
for the service on the afternoon of the 9th of Ab. 
Moreover, in the German rite consolations are 
wanting; they are replaced, however, by other kinot 
composed between the twelfth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. Inthe German rite then follow the “ Zionides, " 
which are named after the well-known elegy on 
Zion of Jupan HA-LEVI, beginning with “Ziyyon 
Halo Tish’ali.” This elegy is to be found in every 
Jewish ritual for the 9th of Ab, and from ita special 
* Zionide" meter and rime have been developed (see 
Dukes, *Zur Kenntniss der Neuhebr. Religiósen 
Poesie," p. 71; Delitzsch, * Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Poesie," pp. 159-163). The “Zionides” are not 
usually recited by the hazzan himself, but by mem- 
bers of the congregation, alternately; at one time 
they were recited by the most prominent member. 
In the German Mahzor are to be found sixty kinot 
for the 9th of Ab, and the authorship of about fifty 
of them is known. The more important are as fol- 


lows: 

Abraham Hozeh (“Astronomer”): "* Ziyyon Kehi Kol Zori Gil- 
ваа? (Zunz, ** Literaturgesch." p. 490; translated into German 
by J. Freund, in Karpeles, "Zionsharfe," p. 43). By some 
seholars this elegy is ascribed to Solomon ibn Gabirol, and by 
others to Elijah ha-Zaken. 

Abraham ben Jacob: "Ziyyon Asher Yomeru"' (Zunz, l.c. 
Supplement, p. 26). 

Abraham ben Meir (perhaps a contemporary of Abraham ben 
David): " Esh'ag mi-Nahamat Libbi we-Et'onen," describing 
the punishment of a Jewish community such as was often visited 
upon the communities of Germany and England in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries (Zunz, l.c. p. 464). 

Eleazar ha-Kalir: " Kerobah" and the first seventeen kinot 
(from “Shabat Suru Menni” to “ Amarti She'u Menni” ; see 
Luzzatto, * Mebo le-Mahzor ke-Minhag Bene Roma," pp. 24 
et seq.). 

Eleazar b. Judah b. Kalonymus of Worms (author of ** Ha- 
Rokeah"): *Ziyyon Halo Tish’ali li-Shelom *Alubaylk " (frst 
Zionide), on the slaying of his wife and children in Erfurt in 
1214 (Zunz, l.c. p. 320). 

Eleazar b. Mosheh ha-Darshan of Würzburg: '* Ziyyon ‘Ateret 
Zebi Simhat Hamonayik " (Zionide). 

Baruch b. Samuel (died in Mayence in 1221): " Egbe'otai 
Shafelu we-Oshyotai Nafelu, Oyah." 

David ha-Levi ben Samuel (contemporary and correspondent 
of HU " Emunim Shararu be-Tok Yam ‘Aberu” (Zunz, 1.0. 
p. 164). 

David b. Alexander (date unknown): * Ezkerah Neginotai ™ 
(Zunz, l.c. p. 483). 

Judah b. Moses ha-Kohen (c. 1240; German rabbi): '* We-Et’- 
onen wa-Akonen Marah," on the riot in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in 1241 (Zunz, l.c, p. 479). 

Judah ha-Levi of Castile: “ Ziyyon Halo Tish'ali ” (Zionide); 
“yom Akpi Hikbadti ” (Zunz, l.c. p. 206). 

Joel ha-Levi ben Isaac of Bonn: “ Yibkeyun Mar Mal'ake ha- 
Shalom," lamentation for the victims of the Second Crusade, 
which occurred during his lifetime (Zunz, l.c. p. 269). 

Joseph ben Kalonymus ha-Nakdan (c. 1238): " Amorer þa- 
Beki” (Zunz, 1.6. p. 98). 

Jehiel b. Jaeob of Eisenach (who witnessed the persecution at 
Fulda): " Asirim be-Snir Yeze'u," contrasting tne time of thé 
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wandering of the Israelites in the desert and that of the de- 
struction of the Temple (Zunz, l.c. p. 29). 

Jacob; “ Ziyyon Yedidut Yadid ” (Zionide). 

Isaac (12th or 13th cent.): " Azkir Карар” (Zunz, 1.6. p. 552). 

Yakar ben Samuel ha-Levi (contemporary of Meir of Rothen- 
burg; lived in Cologne and Mayence): " Ziyyon Adonai La- 
kem." 

Kalonymus ben Judah of Mayence (11th cent.): Mi Yitten 
Roshi Mayim " ; “ Amarti бет Menni ” ; both dedicated to the 
victims of the Second Crusade (Zunz, l.c. p. 166). 

Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg: "Sha'ali Serufah," on the 
public burning of the scrolls of the Law in Paris about 1254 (see 
Gritz, ** Gesch." үй. 405 ; translated into German by A. Geiger, 
“ Jüdische Dichtungen,” Leipsic, 1856). Having the strophic 
rhythm of the Zionides, it found a place among them. 

Meir ben Jehiel: " Arze ha-Lebanon,” describing the death 
of the ten martyrs and based upon Midrash Eleh Ezkerah (Zunz, 
l.c. p. 489; Landshuth, ** Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 161). 

Michael: b. Perez (before 1550): "Ziyyon Menat Shalom"; 
`+ Ziyyon Kedosh Mishkene ‘Elyon " (Zionides: Zunz, l.c. p. 580). 

Menahem ben Jacob of Worms (d. 1203): " Me'one Shama- 
yim" (Zunz, l.c. p. 294). 

Menahem b. Makir of Regensburg (survived the First Cru- 
sade): “ Ebel A’orer” (Zunz, l.c. p. 158). 

Menahem Zion b. Meir (c. 1480; author of the " Ziyyuni"): 
29 Me'on Heshki” (Zunz. l.c, p. 523; idem, "8. P." p. 

10). 

Moses ben Jacob: ~“ 7іууоп Me'oz Kiryat Melek” (Zionide; 
Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 388; Landshuth, l.c. p. 225). 

Solomon ibn Gabirol: * Shomeron Kol Titten ?# (Zunz, * Ritus 
der Synagoge von Avignon," in "'Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums " [1838], ii. 454; comp. also J. L. Gordon, = Let- 
ters,” pp. 98, 216); “Shekurat Lo mi-Yayin." 

This list is based upon Baer's edition of the kinot; see espe- 
cially the introduction, Berlin, 1865. 


The kinot of the Spanish, North-African, and 
Provencal rites, again, form a group by themselves. 
In the simpler Spanish rite, especially, several 
Psalms have been used for the ritual for the 9th of 
Ab, among them Ps. Ixxix. and cxxxvii. (“Ву the 

rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 

Kinot of yea, we wept, when we remembered 

Spanish Zion”). They are composed in the 

Mahzor. rhythm of the kinah, and are used to 

open the service on the eve of that 
fast-day in the Sephardic ritual. The kinot of this 
group of rituals confine themselves on the whole to 
the themes furnished by the history and legends of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Therite of Fez, how- 
ever, contains a kinah on the persecutions of the 
Jews in Toledo, Seville, Majorca, etc., in 1391. 

With the exception of the rite of Avignon, the seli- 
hah “ Eleh Ezkerah " is common to all these rites, as is 
the “Zionide” of Judah ha-Levi. In the former each 
chapter of the Lamentations of Jeremiah is preceded 
by small poems (see Zunz, “ Ritus der Synagoge von 
Avignon,” in “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1888, ii. 454). 
In Jerusalem an Arabie elegy was recited, and in 
Persia Hebrew-Persian kinot were used (Zunz, 
"Ritus," p. 89) As writers of kinot for these rites 
may be mentioned: 

Abba Mari b. Moses Yarhi of Montpellier (lived jn Arles in 


1306): * Abo Le'esof Mahanot” (Avignon ; Zunz, * Literatur- 
gesch.” p. 492). 
Abraham ha-Levi bep Isaac: Three kinot (Zunz, l.c. p. 518). 
Isaac ben Sheshet of Valencia (died in Algiers about 1406); 
Four kinot (Zunz, l.c. p. 514). 
Isaac ibn Zabarra (c. 1400): 
(Zionide; Zunz, l.c. p. 514). 
Israel Najjara (rabbi of Gaza in the sixteenth century): One 
kinah (Zunz, l.c. p. 419). 
. Joseph (date not known): Two kinot (Avignon; Zunz, 1.0. pp. 
569-574). 
Judah ben David Yahya (lived in Castile about 1400): “= Yehu- 
dah we-Yisrael речі Mar Li Me’od” (Sephardic; Provengal; 
Zunz, LC, p. 514 ; Landshuth, 1.0. p. 61). 
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Judah b. Jacob: “ Yomam we-Layelah Ebkeh" (Carpentras; 
Zunz, l.c. p. 567). 

Judah ha-Levi: The same as in the Roman-German ritual. 

Moses Nathan: “ Mi-Gam Bakem ” (Avignon; there are two 
synagogal poets of this name: Zunz, l.c. p. 517). 

Moses Zacuto (of Spanish descent; lived and died in Italy): 
“Arim Kol Bikyi" (Sephardic; Zunz, l.c. p. 440; Landshuth, 
l.c. p. 218). 

Samuel (time unknown): “Oyah Erez Zilzul" (Avignon; 


Zunz, l.c. p. 593). 

Sheshet: * Ekah Ya'ib" (Avignon ; Zunz, Le. p. 475). 

Simeon ben Zemah Duran (lived in Algiers, 1861-1444): Three 
kinot (Zunz, Le. p. 522). 

Solomon ibn Gabirol: "Shomeron Kol Titten" (Avignon, 
Roman-German, Polish, еѓе.). 

Solomon b. Bonfed : Six kinot (Zunz, 1.0. p. 518). 

Zerahiah ben Isaac Gerundi of Lunel (author of the “ Ma'or "): 
*Ze'ebe ‘Ereb’ (Provencal; Sephardic; Zunz, 1.0. p. 461; 
Landshuth, l.c. p. 63). 

In the Karaite ritual also are found kinot for the 
anniversary of the downfall of the Jewish state. 
Local history and local preferences operated to vary 
the selection of kinot, so that those preferred in one 
synagogue or district were comparatively unused 
in another. 

By no means all national or general kinot found a 
place in any single mahzor, and not all the kinot 
found in the mahzor of any congregation were re- 
cited: a selection was made, as the heading “ Kinah 
Aberet,” sometimes attached to the collection, may 
indicate. Nor was it only on the 9th of Ab that kinot 
were read in the synagogue; on the three—in the 
Karaite ritual on the five—preceding Sabbaths also 
piyyutim or kinot were recited (Zunz, “ Ritus," p. 
88; idem, *S. P." p. 72). 

The * Tikkun Hazot," the ritual of which was es- 
tablished in Palestine about three hundred years 
ago. whence it spread over Europe, also contains 
several kinot. One of them, used in all Italian and 
German rituals, was composed by R. Moses Alsheh 
ben Hayyim, who flourished in Safed in the six- 
teenth century. 

In the Reform congregations, which still celebrate 
the 9th of Ab, only a very few of the kinot for that 
day are recited. Geiger, in his * Plan zu einem Neuen 
Gebetbuche," p. 15, includes only Ibn Gabirol’s * Sho- 
meron Kol Titten " for the evening service, and Ju- 
dah ha-Levi's *Ziyyon Halo Tish'ali " and Meir of 
Rothenburg's *Sha'ali Serufah" for the morning 
service. For editions and translations of kinot see 
Steinschneider, * Cat. Bodl." cols. 452 et seq. ; Zedner, 
“Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus." pp. 469 ef seg.: Van 
Straalen, “Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” pp. 148-151 
et seg. See AB, NINTH Day or. 

G. M. Sc. 

KINANAH: Opponent of Mohammed; son of 
the poet Al-Rabi‘ ibn Abu al-Hukaik, who flour- 
ished at Medina in the seventh century, prior to the 
appearance of Mohammed at that town. He had two 
brothers—Al-Rabi‘ and Sallam; all three were de- 
clared enemies of the Prophet. Kinanah is said to 
have urged Mohammed to give up the custom during 
prayer of turning his face toward Mecca (“kiblah”) 
in favor of Jerusalem, as had been the custom in 
Islam at first. After the expulsion of the Banu al- 

Nadir, of which tribe he was a member, he and his 
family retired to Khaibar, where they possessed a cas- 
Пе called Kamus. The Jewish strongholds at Khai- 
bar were soon after conquered by Mohammed, and 
Kinanah was made a prisoner of war. There were 
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two reasons why Mohammed desired Kinanah's death : 
Kinanah was accused of having hidden the treasure 
of the Banu al-Nadir, and Mohammed coveted his 
wife Safiyyah, the daughter of Huyayy, a rabbi who 
had been murdered on a previous occasion. Kinanah 
died undertorture. Heiserroneously confounded by 
Tabari with Kinanah ibn Rabi‘, the brother-in-law 
of Mohammed’s wife Zainab. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirschfeld, in R. E. J. x. 29. 
G . H. Нік, 


KINDBETTBRIEF. бее CHILDBIRTH. 


KINDERFREUND, ARYEH LÖB: Polish 
scholar; born at Zamosc, government of Lublin, 
1798; died at Lemberg 1873. In the earlier part of his 
life he was in very good circumstances, but he soon 
lost his fortune and had to make use of his knowl- 
edge of classical philology and the modern lan- 
guages. He went to Galicia, where he earned his 
livelihood by teaching. 

Kinderfreund was the author of *Shirim Shonim " 
(Lemberg, 1834), poems relating to various subjects, 
and distinguished both for purity of style and for 
richness of ideas. In addition Kinderfreund left in 
manuscript the following works: Hebrew poems, 
among which one compares the Jewish New-Year 
with that of other creeds; a work in Latin in which 
is demonstrated the priority of the Hebrew language; 
an apologetical treatise in which are reproduced 
religious controversies between the author and a 
prominent Christian whose children he instructed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jost's Annalen, ii. 143; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. p. 171. 
I. Br. 


H. R. 
KINDLING OF LIGHTS. See Licurs. — 


KING : Chief ruler of a nation. —Biblical Data: 
In Jewish history the first ruler called “king” was 
Saul, son of Kish, but in Palestine almost every chief- 
tain bore this title. According to Josh. xi. 1-2, the 
country contained numbers of kings, and in the 
Song of Deborah (Judges v. 19) reference is made to 
the “kings of Canaan." These can have had little 
more power than a modern sheik. Some of them, 
doubtless, held more extensive sway than others, 
and the ruler of the federation of the five cities of 
the Philistines might more deservedly be dignified 
with the name. The special need of a military 
leader in primitive times was due to the constant 
warfare in which even the more settled population 
of the country passed its existence, and while in 
the nomad state the Israelites needed a warrior chief 
like Moses or Joshua to keep them united and under 
discipline. As soon as the Israelites were settled in 
the Holy Land decentralizing tendencies became 
paramount, and the local jurisdiction of the elders 
superseded the earlier régime. This led to various 
attempts at reconstruction under the Jupers. In 
two cases, those of Gideon and Abimelech, attempts 
were made to found petty kingdoms. Similarly, 
Jephthah seems to have established a minor king- 
dom east of the Jordan, in Gilead (Judges xi. 6-11); 
but none of these attempts were sufficient to unite 
the whole of the Israelitish tribes for warlike pur- 
poses against their enemies in plain and mountain. 

In the time of Samuel, however, the tribes were 
fora time united. "The manifest advantages of this 
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union led Samuel himself to arrange later for a sec- 
ular head of the Israelite forces, who should be sanc- 
tified by the choice of the oracles of God; Saul, 
therefore, became, by election, the first King of 
Israel. Dissatisfied with Saul’s conduct, the impe- 
rious Samuel selected David to replace him, who, 
after Saul’s death, immediately succeeded in ruling 
over Judah, and some years later was acknowledged 
king of all Israel. David had taken possession of 
the great fortress of Jerusalem, and, possibly influ- 
enced by the career of the king-maker Samuel, at. 
tempted to combine the ecclesiastical and the mili- 
tary headship by making his chapel royal, or Temple, 
the center of the national worship. This policy was 
carried out by his son Solomon, who attempted 
further to break down the old tribal divisions by di- 
viding the whole country into twelve or thirteen 
districts (I Kings iv. 7), severally presided over by 
one of his officers; each of these officers, it has been 
conjectured, was required to supply the court or 
the army with provisions during one month of each 
year. Butthisattempt proved premature, and after 
Solomon's death his kingdom was divided into two 
parts (see IstAEL; JUDAH). The advantages of a ral- 
lying-point for the national forces was nevertheless 
thenceforth clearly recognized, and both divisions 
were ruled by kings till the superior forces of the sur- 
rounding nations destroyed for а time the national 
independence. 

As indicated by the sketch above, the chief duty 
of the king was to act as war-lord and commander- 
in-chief of the army. One result of the establish- 
ment of the kingship was the foundation of a stand- 

ing army, which began with the three 
Functions. thousand men kept by Saul in the 

field against the Ammonites (I Sam. 
iii. 2). The “Gibborim,” or the mighty men who 
formed the body-guard of the king, constituted the 
nucleus of this force. War being regarded by the 
Hebrews as a sacred occupation (see Schwally, 
“ Kriegsaltertümer," 1901), the king was intimately 
connected with the religious organization of the peo- 
ple, and itis possible that at an early stage he was re- 
garded as the center of it, though there are no such 
traces of taboos around Hebrew royalty asare found 
among other primitive nations (see Frazer, “ Golden 
Bough,” i, passim), It із certain that the king per- 
formed priestly functions. Saul offered sacrifices 
(I Sam. xiii. 9-11), and David wore the ephod (1 
Sam. vii. 19); Solomon addressed the people in the 
Temple (I Kings viii. 14); the high priests received 
their appointment from the king, at any rate in the 
earlier stages of the monarchy (II Sam. viii. 17; I 
Kings ii. 26-27). The fact that Solomon built a 
temple and dedicated it shows the intimate relation 
of the king with the national sanctuary, which was 
attached to his palace. In addition to their military 
and ecclesiastical functions, the Jewish kings, like 
all Oriental monarchs, discharged those of judges 
(comp. I Kings iii. 16 e£ seg.), and in the palace there 
was a special porch for judgment (I Kings vii. 7). 
How far the king had the right to originate laws is 
doubtful. Later legislation required him to agree 
to abide by the Deuteronomic Law (Deut. xvii. 18, 
19), but he must have had considerable latitude in 
interpreting it. 


In the cases of Saul and David, the fact that they 
had already proved themselves redoubtable leaders 
in warfare was doubtless the reason why Samuel 
chose them for the kingly office when he had reluc- 

tantly come to the conclusion that such 

Selection a head for the nation was necessary. 

and When once the kingship had been 
Anointing. established, the hereditary principle 
arosenaturally. Fornearly eight years 
Saul's son Ishbosheth retained the position of his 
father among the more northern tribes. The king 
appears to have had the right to select his successor 
from his descendants, as was done by David in the 
case of Solomon (I Kings i), who seems to have 
been the youngest among his sons (see JUNIOR 
RrenT) Although the act of selection was the 
monarch’s, the priestly caste seems to have had some 
voice in the decision, while the elders and the peo- 
ple generally expressed by acclamation their satis- 
faction at the result (II Kings xiv., xxi, xxiii.; see 
also Josephus, “B. J.” i. 88, & 9). 

The chief ceremony by which a ruler was conse- 
crated king was that of anointing, mentioned in 
the cases of Saul (I Sam. x. 1), David (II Sam. ii. 4), 
Jehu (II Kings ix. 6), and Joash (II Kings xi. 12). 
In all these cases, excepting the last, the function 
appears to have been a private one, and hence it has 
been suggested that it was performed with the be- 
ginning of a new dynasty. The general reference 
to the king as ^the anointed one," or ^the Lord's 
anointed” (I Sam. ii. 10; Ps. 11. 2; Lam. iv. 20), seems 
to show that anointing was the normal aud charac- 
teristic part of а king's inauguration, though it oc- 
curred also in the appointment of a high priest 
(see ANOINTING; MrssrAH; see also Wellhausen in 
* Archiv für Religionswissenschaft,” 1904). 

The chief external signs of dignity were the 
crown (II Kings xi. 12), which was worn by Saul 
even on the battlefield (П Sam. i. 10; see Crown), 
and the scepter (Ps. xlv. 7 [A. V. 6]). It is doubt- 
ful whether the spear, So often mentioned in connec- 
tion with Saul (I Sam. xx. 88, xxii. 6, xxvi. 7), was 
used by him as a sign of his dignity; it is not men- 
tioned elsewhere in connection with the kings, 
though modern sheiks use it for that purpose (Tris- 
tram, “Land of Israel," p. 59). Naturally, the king’s 
house was of larger dimensions and of more preten- 
tious architecture than that of any of his subjects, 
and special accounts are given of the palaces of Sol- 
omon (I Kings vii.), Jehoiakim (Jer. xxii. 18, 14), 
and Ahab (I Kings xxii. 89) The king’s seat was 
known as the “throne” or “judgment-seat.” An 
elaborate description is given of that of Solomon 
(I Kings x. 18 e£ seg. ; see THRONE). | . 

The chief officer of the king was the “captain of 
the host? (II Sam. ii 8) Another high military 
officer was the captain of the body-guard (II Sam. 
viii, 16, xx. 23), who, for prudential reasons, was 
not placed under the orders of the commander-in- 
chief. Of the officials connected with 
the royal household the chief appears 
to have been the high chamberlain, or 
the officer “over the household ” (II Kings xviii. 18). 
Next come the *sofer," or scribe, who acted as sec- 
retary of state (dd.), and the " mazkir,” or historiog- 
rapher (/5.) An official less frequently mentioned 


Officers. 
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was the “ king's servant? (II Kings xxii. 12); a seal 
that belonged to one of these king's servants, whose 
name was Obadiah, has 
recently been dis- 
covered. Besides these, 
several minor officials, 
as “keeper of the ward- 
robe” (II Kings xxii 
14) and “ chamberlains " 
(II Kings xxiii. 11), were 
connected with the royal 
household. Other titles, 
like those of “king’s 
friend” and “ counselor,” 
can scarcely be regarded 
as official. 

The means by which this state was maintained 
were various, and doubtless differed with the period. 
The royal domains and flocks (partly 
obtained by escheat) must have con- 
tributed much to its support (I Chron. 
xxvii. 25-28). The kings may have claimed a tithe 
of the produce of the land (I Sam. viii. 15-17), but 
no later evidence is given of this, and such a claim 
would conflict with the similar claims of the priest- 
hood. Regular presents, doubtless, were made by 
the king’s chief vassals (I Kings x. 25), and tributes 
were brought in by conquered tribes (I Kings iv. 21; 
II Chron. xxvii. 5) Solomon probably derived 
some profit from his trading ventures (I Kings ix. 
28), as wellas from the customs levied on the for- 
eign merchants trading in Palestine (I Kings x. 14). 
Resources such as these enabled the king to keep up 
considerable state. He dressed in royal robes (I 
Kings xxii. 10; II Chron. xviii. 9), drank from gold 
vessels (I Kings x. 21), and possessed a large harem 
(II Sam. xvi. 21). All who approached him bowed 
down and touched the ground with the forehead 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 8; II Sam. xix. 24). After the de- 
struction of the monarchy, memories of its glory still 
remained in Israel, and Ezekiel regarded royalty as 
inseparable from the ideal Jewish state (Ezek. 
xlvii) The term “king” was applied symbolically 
to any great leader, even to death (Job xviii. 14); but 
above all it was applied to God as the * King of 
Kings” (see THEocracy). It is likewise applied to 
a crocodile (2b. xxiv. 84). 





Seal of Obadiah, '" Servant of 
the King." 
(After Benzinger.) 


Revenue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzinger, Hebrdüische Archäologie, рр. 303- 
315; K. Budde, Schützung des Künigtums im Alten Testa- 
ment, Marburg, 1903. 

E. G. H. J. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: In Talmudic 
times every official position on earth was regarded 
as of divine appointment, and the rule of the king 
was compared with that of God (Ber. 58a). One 
had, therefore, to pray for a good king (Ber. 55a) 
and for the good of the king (Abot iii. 2). The office 
was regarded as hereditary (Hor. 11b; comp. Zeb. 
102a). There was a special benediction to be 
pronounced on seeing a king, and no one should 
avoid greeting him appropriately (Ber. 58a). Even 
prayers may in certain cases be interrupted to an- 
swer a king (Ber. 82b). Intriguers against the royal 
majesty lost in certain cases their property and were 
put to death (Sanh. 48b), while any disrespectful 
gesture was punished (Pes. 57b). To defraud the cus- 
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toms was a great crime against the king (Ned. 28a), 
and he received one-thirteenth of all booty captured 
in war (B. D. 1222). The anointing of the king was 
done with balsam before he was crowned (Hor. 12a). 

But a king must stand during the reading of the 
Law (Sotah 41b), and must not arise from his knecs 
until he has finished his prayer (Ber. 34b). The. 
glory of a king is truth (Ta‘an. 32a), and, therefore, 
his word must be irrevocable (В. В. 8b). He should 
set an example to all in his obedience to the Law 
(Suk. 30a). 

The relations of a.king to his courtiers was a fa- 
vorite subject of the Rabbis in their parables. I. 
Ziegler has collected no less than nine hundred and 
thirty-seven parables of this kind, scattered through 
Midrashic literature, but it is clear from the descrip- 
tions of the king’s regalia that the model before the 
Rabbis was the Roman emperor with his purple 
mantle, laurel crown, and curule chair, These par- 
ables, though interesting in their way, seldom throw 
light upon the rabbinical views about kings, being 
more of the nature of folk-tales. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, in Orient, Lit. 1850, No. 33; I. 
Ziegler, Die Künigsyleichnisse des Midrasch, Breslau, 1903. 


8. S. J. 

KINGDOM OF GOD (*Malkuta de-Adonai”: 
Targum to Zech. xiv. 9 and Ob. 21; “ Malkut Shad- 
dai”: ‘ALENU; and * Malkut Shamayim " : Ber. ii. 2, 
and elsewhere in Mishnah and Haggadah): Reign’ 
or sovereignty of God as contrasted with the king- 
dom of the worldly powers. The hope that God 
will be King over all the earth, when all idolatry 
will be banished, is expressed in prophecy and song 
(Ex. xv. 18; Zech. xiv. 9; Isa. xxiv. 98, lii. 7; 
Micah iv. 7; Ps. xxix. 10), and with special em- 
phasis in the later Psalms (xciii—-xcix.) ^ God's 
Kingdom is spoken of in Ps. xxii. 29 (A. V. 28), 
ciii. 19, exlv. 11-18; Ob. 21; Dan. iii. 88 (A. V. iv. 
8); Tobit, xiii. 1; Sibyllines, iii. 47-48, 767; Psalms 
of Solomon, xvii. 3; Wisdom, x. 10; Assumptio 
Mosis, x. 1; Song of the Three Holy Children, 33; 
Enoch, Ixxxiv. 2. The words * The Lord shall be 
King" are translated in the Targum, “The King- 
dom of God shall be revealed”; and the ancient lit- 
urgy culminates in the prayer that “ God may estab- 
lish His Kingdom speedily ” (see ‘ALENU; KADDISH). 
The Kingdom of God, however, in order to be es- 
tablished on earth, requires recognition by man; that 
is, to use the Hasidean phrase borrowed from Baby- 
lonia or Persia, man must “take upon himself the 
yoke of the Kingdom of God” (“‘O] Malkut Shama- 
yim”; “Heaven” is a synonym of “God”; see 
HEAVEN). This the Israelites do daily when reciting 
the Summa‘ (Ber. ii. 2); so do the angels when sing- 
ing their “Thrice Holy” (HEKALOT); and in the 
future “all men shall take upon themselves the yoke 
of the Kingdom of God when casting away their 
idols” (Mek., Beshallah, ‘Amalek, 2). Accordingly, 
says the Midrash (Cant. R. ii. 12), “when the King- 
dom of Rome has ripened enough to be destroyed, 
the Kingdom of God will appear." 

Upon the Red Sea, Israel first sang the praise of 
God's Kingdom (Ex. R. and Targ. Yer. to Ex. xv. 
19), and at Mount Sinai they accepted the yoke of 
God's Kingdom (Sifra, Kedoshim, xi), just as 
Abraham did (Book of Jubilees, xii. 19), making 
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Him King upon earth (Sifre, Deut. 313); each 
proselyte, in joining Judaism, *takes upon himself 
the yoke of God's Kingdom” (Tan., Lek Leka, ed. 
Buber, p. 6). The Hebrew slave who declares his 
wish to bea slave for life has his ear pierced, be- 
cause “he casts off the yoke of God's Kingdom to 
bend to the yoke of another sovereignty " (Tosef., 
B. K. vii. 5; Yer. Kid. 59b). The yoke of God's 
Kingdom—the yoke of the Torah—grants freedom 
from other yokes (Abot iii. 4). Especially was it 
the principle of one party of the Hasideans, the 
Zealots, not to recognize as king any one except 
God (Josephus, ^ Ant.” xviii. 1, $8 1, 6; comp. Philo, 
“Quod Omnis Probus Liber,” 88 12-13, and the 
prayer Авіхо MALKENU—" Our Father, our King, 
we have no King except Thee!? 

The greater, then, the oppression of the Worldly 
Kingdom (Rome), the more eager the Jewish people, 
particularly the pious ones, were for “the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” as they called it, to come speedily. 
This is the ever-reiterated object of the prayers in 
the liturgy (Masseket Soferim, xiv. 12; et al). It 
was even laid down that no benediction would be 
effective without reference to the Kingdom (Ber. 

12a), It isthe approach of this King- 
Christian dom of Heaven, in opposition to the 
and Jewish Kingdom of Rome, which Joun THE 

Concep- Baptist announced (Matt. iii. 2; comp. 

tions. Lukei,. 71-74, iii, 17). Jesus preached 
the same Kingdom of God (Matthew 
has preserved in “Kingdom of Heaven” the rabbin- 
ical expression *Malkut Shamayim "), and when he 
said, *the kingdom of God cometh not by obser- 
vation [that is, caleulation] . . . for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is among [not within] you” (Luke 
xvii. 21, Syriac version), he meant, * Tt does not come 
through rebellion or by force" (sec Jew. Excxc. iv. 
51, s.v. CHRISTIANITY). 

When, however, the trend of events led early 
Christianity to make a decided disavowal of all 
political expectations antagonistic to Rome, the 
conception of the Kingdom of God was made an 
entirely spiritual one, and was identified with the 
“solam ha-ba” (= “the world to come”), the spiri- 
tual life, in which “there is no eating and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the holy 
spirit” (Rom. xiv. 17, Greek; comp. John xviii. 
36). Rab speaks of it in the same way: "In the 
world to come there is neither eating, nor drinking, 
nor procreation, nor strife; but the righteous sit en- 
crowned and enjoy the splendor of the Shekinah " 
(Ber. 172). - 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bousset, Die Religion des Judentinums, рр. 


199-201, Berlin, 1903; Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 75, 119, 
Leipsic, 1898 ; Schechter, in J. Q. R. vi. 640-643, vii. 195-204. 


K. 

KINGS, BOOKS OF.—Biblical Data: Fourth 
book of the second canonical division of the He- 
brew Bible, the Prophets (p'w'323) It contains а 
history of the kings of Judah and of Israel from the 
last days of David till the capture of Zedekiah by 
Nebuchadnezzar. This work is divided into two 
books, I Kings ("№ o'9$n) and II. Kings (3 07200); 
the former consisting of twenty-two, the latter of 
twenty-five, chapters. 

The following is a synopsis of their contents: 


First Book of Kings: Ch. i: David having 
grown old, his son Adonijah forms a plot with Joab 
and Abiathar to seize the kingdom. But Solomon's 
mother, Bath-sheba, helped by Nathan the prophet, 
baffles Adonijah's design, and Solomon is anointed 
and crowned with great solemnity. Hearing of 
this, Adonijah and his guests, who are banqueting 
at the time, retire precipitately. 

Ch. ї,: David's charge to Solomon, whom he en- 
joins to let neither Joab nor Shimei die a natural 
death. On the other hand, he is to show kindness 
to the children of Barzillai the Gileadite. Adonijah 
asks Solomon for David's concubine Abishag, and 
pays for his imprudence with his life. Abiathar is 
deposed from the high-priesthood, and Joab is killed 
by Benaiah at the command of Solomon. Shimei, 
ignoring a command of the king, is killed by Benaiah 
in fulfilment of David's charge to Solomon. 

Ch. iii.: Solomon marries the daughter of the King 
of Egypt. God appears to him ina 
vision by night at Gibeon, and prom- 
ises him extraordinary wisdom and 
greatriches. Solomon's judgment in the case ofthe 
two harlots, in which he discovers the real mother 
of the living child. 

Ch. iv.: Solomon divides his kingdom into 
twelve commissariat districts, and appoints officers 
over them; each district being required to support 
the royal house during one month every year. 

Ch. v.: Account of Solomon's kingdom, his daily 
provision, the number of his horses, his great wis- 
dom, the prosperous state of Israel under his rule, 
his alliance with Hiram, and his preparations for the 
construction of the Temple. 

Ch. vi.: A full account of the Temple, the con- 
struction of which lasted seven years. 

Ch, vii.: Description of Solomon's palace, the 
erection of which occupied thirteen years, and of 
the Temple vessels made by Hiram the artificer. 

Ch, viji.: Inauguration of the Temple. After the 
Ark and the vessels are brought in, Solomon ad- 
dresses to God a long prayer and blesses the people. 
He then dedicates the Temple with numerous peace- 
offerings, and the people hold a feast of fourteen 
days. 

Ch. ix.: Second appearance of God to Solomon. 
He admonishes the king to observe, His command- 
ments, otherwise the Temple will be of no avail. 
Solomon makes another treaty with Hiram, builds 
several cities, and imposes a heavy tribute on the 
descendants of the former inhabitants of the land. 
Solomon's navy, under the direction of Tyrians, 
sails to Ophir for gold. 

Ch. x.: The Queen of Sheba comes to Jerusalem 
and admires Solomon's wisdom; she gives him 
costly presents. A description of his golden tar- 
gets, his ivory throne, his vessels, the great number 
of his chariots and horses. 

Ch. хі,: Decline of Solomon; his numerous wives 
and concubines draw him into idolatry, for which 
God threatens him with the loss of his kingdom. 
An account of Solomon's adversaries; namely, 
Hadad, who flies to Egypt; Rezon and Jeroboam, 
to the latter of whom Ahijah prophesies that he 
will become king. Solomon dies after a reign of 
forty years, and is succeeded by his son Rehoboam. 


Solomon. 
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Ch. xii.: Division of the kingdom. The Israelites 
assemble at Shechem for the purpose of crowning 
Rehoboam. Headed by Jeroboam, they ask the 
king to relieve them of the burdens placed on them 
by his father. Rehoboam, refusing the advice of 
the old men, and following that of the young ones, 
answers the people roughly. АП the tribes of 
Israel, with the exception of Judah and Benjamin, 
revolt; they kill Adoram, and cause Rehoboam to 
flee. The latter is made king over Judah and Ben- 
jamin, while the other ten tribes follow Jeroboam, 
who strengthens himself by building Shechem and 
Penuel and places therein two golden calves as ob- 
jects of worship. 

Ch. xiii. : Jeroboam's hand, as he is about to strike 
aman who has prophesied against the altar, withers, 
but at the prayer of the prophet is restored. This 
same prophet, deccived by an old prophet of Beth-el, 

eatsat the latter's house in defiance of 

Kings and God’s command and is slain by a lion. 

Prophets. He is buried by the old prophet, who 

directs his children when he himself 

shall die to bury him by the prophet's side. Jero- 

boam, in spite of the miraculous restoration of his 
hand, persists in his idolatry. 

Ch. xiv.: Abijah, Jeroboam's son, being sick, 
Jeroboam sends his wife, disguised, with presents 
to the prophet Ahijah of Shiloh. The latter, on 
seeing Jeroboam's wife, announces to her the exter- 
mination of Jeroboam's family and the death of 
Abijah. Jeroboam is succeeded by his son Nadab. 
Rehoboam, falling into idolatry, is attacked by 
Shishak, King of Egypt, who despoils the Temple 
and the royal house. Rehoboam is succeeded by 
his son Abijam. 

Ch. xv.: Abijam, during а wicked reign of three 
years, is continually at war with Jeroboam. He is 
succeeded by his son Asa. The latter, a worshiper 
of Yawn, is forced on account of his war with 
Baasha, King of Israel, to make a league with Ben- 
hadad. He is succeeded by his son Jehoshaphat. 
Nadab, after a wicked reign of two years, is assas- 
sinated by Baasha, who succeeds him and whose 
reign is an evil one. 

Ch. xvi.: Jehu prophesies against Baasha, who 
after a reign of twenty-four years is succeeded by 
his son Elah. The latter is assassinated by Zimri, 
who succeeds him and exterminates the whole fam- 
ily of Baasha, thus carrying out Jehu's prophecy. 
Seven days later the soldiers make their general 
Omri king, who forces Zimri to destroy himself by 
fire. The kingdom of Israel is divided between 
Omri апа Tibni, the former of whom finally becomes 
sole king. After a sinful reign of twelve years, 
during which he builds Samaria, Omri is succeeded 
by his son Ahab, who does *evil in the sight of the 
Lord above all that were before him." 

Ch. xvii.: Elijah the Tishbite, having foretold a 
drought, hides himself at Cherith, where he is fed 
by ravens. He is then sent by God to Zarephath; 
he sojourns at the house of а widow, whose son he 
raises from the dead. 

Ch. xviii.: Elijah is commanded to go to Ahab to 
announce that God will send rain; he meets Oba- 
diah, who brings Ahab to him, Elijah, having re- 
proved Ahab for his wickedness, convinces him 
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of the superiority of Үнүн by calling down 
fire from heaven. Having slain all the prophets of 
Baal, Elijah obtains rain by prayer and accompanies 
Ahab to Jezreel. 

Ch. xix.: Elijah, threatened by Jezebel, flees to: 

Beer-sheba; hethen goes into the wilderness, where, 
being weary of his life, he is com- 
Elijah and forted by an angel At Horeb God 
Elisha. appears to him and sends him to 
anoint Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha. The 
last-named takes leave of his parents and friends 
and follows Elijah,  . 

Ch. xx.: Ben-hadad besieges Samaria, demanding 
of Ahab all that he possesses. Encouraged by a 
prophet, Ahab is successful in two battles, slaying 
many Syrians. The Syrians submit to Ahab. Ahab 
sends Ben-hadad away free with a covenant, and in 
consequence a prophet pronounces God’s judgment 
against Ahab. 

Ch. xxi.: Ahab, demanding Naboth’s vineyard, 
meets with a refusal. At Jezebel’s instigation, Na- 
both is condemned to death for blasphemy, and 
Ahab takes possession of the vineyard. Elijah fore- 
tells God's judgment against Ahab and Jezebel, but 
as Ahab repents, the punishment is deferred. 

Ch. xxii: Ahab, visited by Jehoshaphat, urges 
the latter to accompany him to the war with Aram. 
Encouraged by false prophets, Ahab, contrary to the 
advice of Micaiah, starts for the war, and is slain at 
Ramoth-gilead. He is succeeded by his son Aha- 
ziah. Asummary of Jehoshaphat’s beneficent reign 
and acts; he is succeeded by his son Jehoram; short 
&ccount of Ahaziah's evil reign. 

Second Book of Kings: Ch. i: Moab rebels 
after Ahab’s death. Ahaziah, being sick, sends to 
Baal-zebub; the messengers meet Elijah, who fore- 
tells Ahaziah's death. Elijah, sent for by Ahaziah, 
destroys by fire from heaven two captains of fifty 
with their men; he spares the third captain and his 
fifty, and comes to Ahaziah, whose death he fore- 
tells. 

Ch. ii.: Account of Elijah's translation. Having 
divided the Jordan with his mantle, the prophet 
takes leave of Elisha, granting him his request that 
а double portion of Elijah's spirit may rest upon 
him; Elijah is then taken up in a fiery chariot to 
heaven. Elisha is acknowledged as Elijah's suc- 
cessor; he heals the waters of Jericho, curses chil- 
dren who mock him, and returns to Samaria. 

Ch, iii; Jehoram, Ahab's second son, succeeds 
his brother Ahaziah, and, accompanied by Jehosha- 
phat and the King of Edom, marches against Moab. 
Being distressed for lack of water, the allied kings 
obtain it through the intervention of Elisha, who 
also promises them victory. 'The Moabites, de- 
ceived by the color of the water, come to plunder 
the allied armies, and are overcome, The King of 
Moab, by sacrificing his eldest son, raises the siege. 

Ch, iv.; Account of the miracles performed by 
Elisha. He multiplies the widow’s oil; gives a son 
to a Shunammite woman; brings to life her dead 
Son; healsat Gilgal the deadly pottage; and satisfies 
100 men with twenty loaves. 

Ch. v.: Naaman, on the advice of a captive maid, 
asks Elisha to cure him of his leprosy. Elisha sends 
him to bathe in the Jordan: Naaman does so and is 
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cured. Elisha refuses Naaman’s gifts, but his serv- 
ant Gehazi takes them, for which he is smitten 
with leprosy. i 

Ch. vi.: Elisha, giving leave to the young proph- 
ets to build a dwelling, causes theax of oneof them, 
which has fallen into the Jordan, to float on the sur- 
face of the water. He discloses to the King of 
Israel the Syrian king's secrets; he smites with 
blindness the army sent to apprehend him, brings it 
to Samaria, and then dismisses it in 
peace. Samaria, besieged by Ben- 
hadad, suffers from a severe famine in 
which women eat their children. The 
king sends a messenger to slay Elisha, 

Ch. vii.: Elisha foretells plenty in Samaria; but 
announces fo an officer, who expresses disbelief in 
the prophecy, that he shall not participate therein. 
Four lepers, having visited the camp of the Syrians, 
bring word of their flight. The King of Israel 
sends men to spoil the tents of the enemy; abun- 
dance of food is secured. The officer who has 
doubted Elisha's prophecy is trodden to death. 

Ch. viii.: The Shunammite, in order to avoid the 
predicted famine, leaves her country for seven years; 
when she returns she finds her land seized by other 
people. The king, in recognition of Elisha's mira- 
cles, orders her land to be restored to her. Ben- 
hadad, being sick, sends Hazael with presents to 
Elisha, who prophesies that Hazael will succeed his 
master. Hazael kills Ben-hadad and ascends the 
throne. Shortaccount of the evil reign of Jehoram, 
King of Judah. Edom and Libneh revolt. Jeho- 
ram is succeeded by his son Ahaziah ; account of his 
sinful reign. 

Ch. ix.: Elisha sends a young prophet to anoint 
Jehu at Ramoth-gilead. Jehu, made king by the 
soldiers, kills Joram, Ahab's son, in the field of Na- 
both, and Ahaziah in Gur. Jezebel is thrown out 
of à window and eaten by dogs. 

Ch. x.: Jehu exterminates Ahab's family; he 
causes seventy sons of Ahab to be beheaded, kills 

forty-two of Ahaziah's brothers, takes 

Jehuws up Jehonadab into his chariot with 
Iniquities. him, and destroys all the worshipers 

of Baal. Jehu himself follows the 
sinful practises of Jeroboam, as & punishment for 
which Israel is oppressed by Hazael Jehu is suc- 
ceeded by his son Jehoahaz. 

Ch. xi: Athaliah destroys all the royal family 
with the exception of Joash (Jehoash), who is hid- 
den by his aunt Jehosheba in the house of God for 
six years. In the seventh year Joash is anointed 
king by Jehoiada, and Athaliah is slain. Jehoiada 
restores the worship of YHWH. 

Ch. xii.: Joash is a worshiper of Үнүн all the 
days of Jehoiada. Account of Joash's activity in 
repairing the Temple.  Hazael is diverted from 
Jerusalem by a present from the sacred treasury. 
Joash, after a reigu of forty years, is assassinated 
by his servants and suceeeded by his son Amaziah. 

Ch. xiii.: Account of Jehoahaz's evil reign. Je- 
hoahaz, oppressed by Hazae], prays to God, who 
relieves him. Не is succeeded by his son Joash, 
who, after a wicked reign of sixteen years, is fol- 
lowed by his son Jeroboam. Elisha dies; his bones, 
by the touching of them, bring to life a dead man. 


Elisha’s 
Career, 


Hazael is succeeded by his son Ben-hadad, from 
whom Joash recovers the cities which his father lost. 

Ch. xiv.: Amaziah’s reign; his victory over 
Edom, and his defeat by Joash. Amaziah, slain by 
conspirators, is succeeded by his son Azariah. Ac- 
count of Jeroboam’s reign; he is succeeded by his 
son Zechariah. 

Ch. xv.: Short account of Azariah’s good reign; 
he dies a leper, and is succeeded by his son Jotham. 
Zechariah, the last of Jehu's dynasty and an idolater, 
is slain by Shallum, who succeeds him and who, after 
a reign of one month, in turn is slain by Menahem. 
Account of Menahem's victories; he secures the as- 
sistance of Pul, King of Assyria. Menahem, dyirig, 
is succeeded by his son Pekahiah. The latter is slain 
by Pekah, during whose reign Tiglath-pileser seizes 
& part of the land of Israel. Pekah is slain by 
Hoshea and is succeeded by him. Jotham after а 
good reign of sixteen years is succeeded by his son 
Ahaz. 

Ch. xvi.: Account of Ahaz's wicked reign. As- 
sailed by Rezin and Pekah, he bribes Tiglath-pile- 

ser to help him against them. Ac- 
The Later count of the altar built by Uriah 
Kings. for Ahaz and of the latter's spolia- 
tion of the Temple. Ahaz is suc- 

ceeded by Hezekiah. 

Ch. xvii: Account of Hoshea's wicked reign. 
Being subdued by Shalmaneser, he conspires against 
him, the result of which is the capture of Samaria 
as a punishment for the sins of Israel. Account of 
the strange nations transplanted in Samaria by the 
King of Assyria; lions being sent among them, 
they make idols and set them in the high places. 

Ch. xviii. : Account of Hezekiah’s beneficent reign; 
he destroys idolatry and prospers. Israel is carried 
away into captivity. Sennacherib, invading Judah, 
is at first pacified by tribute; but heafterward sends 
Rab-shakeh, who reviles Hezekiah and incites the 
people to revolt (see Isa. xxxvi.). 

Ch. xix.: Hezekiah requests Isaiah to pray for his 
kingdom, and is comforted by the prophet. Sen- 
nacherib, obliged to leave Jerusalem in order to en- 
counter Tirhakah, sends a blasphemous letter to 
Hezekiah. Hezekiah’s prayer and Isaiah's prophecy 
are followed by the annihilation of Sennacherib's 
army (see Isa. xxx vii.). 

Ch. xx.: Hezekiah, being sick, is told by Isaiah 
that he will die; in answer to his prayer his life is 
lengthened. 'The shadow goes ten degrees back- 
ward. Merodach-baladan's embassy to Hezekiah, 
and Isaiah’s prophecy with regard to it (see Isa. 
xxxviiL-xxxix.). Hezekiah issucceeded by his son 
Manasseh. 

Ch. xxi.: Account of Manasseh’s reign and of his 
flagrant idolatry. Не issucceeded by his son Amon, 
who, after а reign of two years, is slain by his serv- 
ants; he is succeeded by his son Josiah. 

Ch. xxii.: Josiah during his long and good reign 
is very active in repairing the Temple. Hilkiah 
having found a scroll of the Law, Josiah sends to 
consult Huldah concerning it; she prophesies the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but not untilafter Josiah’s 
death. 

Ch. xxiii.: Josiah, having read the Law in a sol- 
emn assembly, renews the covenant of Унун. Jo- 
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siah’s activity in the destruction of idolatry; he 
celebrates the Passover. Having provoked Pharaoh- 
nechoh, Josiah is slain by himat Megiddo. Jehoahaz, 
Josiah’s son, succeeds to the throne. Pharaoh-nechoh, 
having imprisoned Jehoahaz, makes Jehoiakim king ; 
the latter reigns indifferently for cleven years, 

Ch. xxiv.: Jehoiakim, subdued by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, rebels against him, Не is succeeded by his son 
Jehoiachin, during whose wicked reign the King of 
Egypt is vanquished by the King of Babylon, Jeru- 
salem also is taken, and the royal family, inclu- 
ding the king, and most of the inhabitants are car- 
ried captive to Babylon. Zedekiah is made king 
and reigns till the destruction of Judah. 

Ch. xxv.: Account of the siege of Jerusalem and 
of the capture of Zedekiah. Nebuzar-adan destroys 
the city and the Temple, carries away the Temple 
vessels, and deports most of the people to Babylon. 
Gedaliah, who has been made ruler over those who 
remain in Judah, is slain, and the rest of the peo- 
ple flee into Egypt. Evil-merodach, King of Baby- 
lon, releases Jehoiachin from prison; and the latter 
is honored at court. 

s. M. SEL. 
Critical View: A superficial examination of 
the Books of Kings makes clear the fact that they 
are a compilation and not an original composition. 
The compiler, or editor, constantly cites certain of 
his sources. In the case of Solomon it is “the book 
of the acts of Solomon" (I Kings xi. 41); for the 
Northern Kingdom it is *the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Israel," which is cited seventeen 
times, 4.е., for all the kings except Jehoram and 
Hoshea (see, e.g., ib. xv. 81); and for the kings of 
Judah it is “the book of the chronicles of the kings 
of Judah,” which is cited fifteen times, z.¢., for all 
the kings except Ahaziah, Athaliah, Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah (see, e.g., $5. xv. 7). 
Whether the editor had access to these * chronicles," 
as they were deposited in the state archives, or sim- 
ply to а history based upon them, can not with cer- 
tainty be determined. It is generally assumed that 
the latter was the case (comp. Kuenen, * Historisch- 
Kritische Einleitung in die Bücher des Alten Testa- 
ments,” p. 68, and Cornill, “Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament,” p. 123). 

It was not the purpose of the compiler to give a 
complete history of the period covered by his work; 
for he constantly refers to these sources for addi- 
tional details. He mentions as a rule a few impor- 
tant events which are sufficient to illustrate the atti- 
tude of the king toward the Deuteronomic law, or 
some feature of it, such as the central sanctuary and 

the “high places," and then proceeds 





Object and to pronounce judgment upon him ac- | 


Method 
of Work. 


cordingly. Each reign is introduced 
with а regular formula; then follows 
a short excerpt from one of his sources; 
after which an estimate of the character of the mon- 
arch is given in stereotyped phraseology; and the 
whole concludes with a statement of the king’s death 
and burial, according to a regular formula (comp., 
e.g., I Kings xv. 1-9 for the formula used for the 
kings of Judah, and 20. xv. 25-82 for that used 
for the kings of Israel). 

The standpoint of the judgments passed upon the 





various kings as well as the vocabulary of the com- 
piler (comp. Driver, *Introduction," 1891, p. 190, 
for a list of his words) indicates that he lived after 
the reforms of Josiah (691 в.с.) had brought the 
Deuteronomic law into prominence. How much 
later than this the book in its present form was com- 
posed, may be inferred from the fact that it con- 
cludes with a notice of Jehoiachin's release from 
prison by Evil-merodach (Amil-Marduk) after the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar in 562. The book must 
have taken its present form, therefore, during the 
Exile, and probably in- Babylonia. As no mention 
is made of the hopes of return which are set forth in 
Isa. xl.-lv., the work was probably concluded be- 
fore 550. Besides the concluding chapters there 
are allusions in the body of the work which imply 
an exilie date (see, e.g., 1 Kings viii. 84, xi. 89; II 
Kings xvii. 19, 20; xxiii. 26, 27). "To these may be 
added the expression “beyond the river” (I Kings 
v. 4), used to designate the country west of the Eu- 
phrates, which implies that Babylonia was the home 
of the writer. 

On the other hand, there are indications which 
imply that the first redaction of Kings must have 

occurred before the downfall of the 

Time of Judean monarchy, The phrase “unto 
Redaction. this day” occurs in I Kings viii. 8, ix. 

91, xii. 19; II Kings viii. 22, xvi. 6, 
where it seems to have been added by an editor who 
was condensing material from older annals, but de- 
scribed conditions still existing when he was wri- 
ting. Again, in I Kings xi. 86, xv. 4, and II Kings 
viii. 19, which come from the hand of a Deuteronomic 
editor, David has, and is to have, a lamp burning in 
Jerusalem; 4.е., the Davidic dynasty is still reign- 
ing. Finally, I Kings viii. 29, 30, 31, 88, 85, 88, 42, 
44, 48; ix. 8; and xi. 36 imply that the Temple is 
still standing. There was accordingly a pre-exilic 
Book of Kings. The work in this earlier form must 
have been composed between 621 and 586. As the 
glamour of Josiah’s reforms was strong upon the 
compiler, perhaps he wrote before 600. To this 
original work II Kings xxiv. 10-xxv. 90 was added 
in the Exile, and, perhaps, xxiii. 81-xxiv. 9. In 
addition to the supplement which the exilic editor 
appended, а comparison of the Masoretic text with 
the Septuagint as represented in codices B and L 
shows that the Hebrew text was retouched by an- 
other hand after the exemplars which underlie the 
Alexandrine text had been made. "Thusin B and L, 
[Kings у. 7 follows on iv. 19; vi. 12-14 is omitted; 
ix. 96 follows on ix. 14, so that the account of Solo- 
mon's dealings with Hiram is continuous, most of 
the omitted portion being inserted after x. 22. II 
Kings xxi., the history of Naboth, precedes ch. xx., 
so that xx. and xxii., which are excerpts from the 
same source, come together. Such discrepancies 
prove sufficient late editorial work to justify the as- 
sumption of two recensions. 

In brief outline the sources of the books appear 
to have been these: I Kings i. and ii. are extract- 
ed bodily from an early court history 
of David's private life, which is 
largely used in II Sam. ix.-xx. The 
editor (Rd) has added notes at ii. 2-4 and 10-13. 
For the reign of Solomon the source is professedly 
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“the book of the acts of Solomon” (xi. 41); but 
other sources were employed, and much was added 
by Rd. Ch. iii. isa prophetic narrative of relatively 
early origin, worked over by Rd, who added verses 
2, 3, and 14,15, Ch. iv. 1-19 is presumably derived 
from the Chronicle of Solomon. Ch. iv. 20-v. 14 
contains a small kernel of prophetic narrative which 
has been retouched by many hands, some of them 
later than the Septuagint. The basis of v. 15-vii. 
51 was apparently а document from the Temple 
archives; but this was freely expanded by Ка 
(comp. Stade in his “Zeitschrift,” 1888, pp. 129 et 
seg.), and vi, 11-14 also by a later annotator. Ch. 
viii. 1-18, the account of the dedication of the Tem- 
ple, is from an old narrative, slightly expanded by 
later hands under the influence of P. Ch. viii. 14-66 
is in its present form the work of Rd slightly re- 
touched in the Exile. Ch. ix. 1-9 is the work of 
Rd, but whether before the Exile or during it is 
disputed. Ch. ix. 10--x. 29 consists of extracts from 
an old source, presumably “the book of the acts of 
Solomon,” pieced together and expanded by later 
editors. Theorderin the Masoretic text differs from 
that in the Septuagint. For details see Kittel, “Die 
Kónigsbücher," in Nowack's *Handkommentar." 
Ch. xi. 1-18 is the work of Rd; xi, 14-22 is a con- 
fused account, perhaps based on two older nar- 
ratives (comp. Winckler, * Alttestamentliche For- 
schungen," pp. 1-6); and xi. 26-81 and 89, 40 prob- 
ably formed a part of a history of Jeroboam from 
which xii. 1-20 and xiv. 1-18 were also taken. The 
extracts in ch. xi. have been set and retouched by 
later editors (comp. Kittel on I Kings xi. 28-43). 
From ch. xii. of the First Book onward these 
books are characterized by an alternation of short 
notices which give epitomes of historical events, with 
longer narratives extracted from various sources. 
'The following sections are short epitomes: I Kings 
xiv. 21-xvi. 84; xxii. 41-53; II Kings 
Narratives viii, 16-99; x. 32-36; xii. 18-xiii. 18; 
and and xiii. 22-xvii. 6. In some cases 
Epitomes. short exiracts are even here made in 
full, as in xiv. 8-14 and xvi. 10-16, 
The longer narratives, which are frequently re- 
touched and expanded by Rd, are as follows: I 
Kings xii. 1-20, xiv. 1-18, from an older narrative 
of Jeroboam, to which xii. 21-82 and xiv. 19, 20 are 
additions; xii. 88-xiii. 84, a comparatively late story 
of a prophet; xvii-xix. and xxi, an early pro- 
phetic narrative written in the Northern Kingdom 
(comp. xix. 8); xx. and xxii. 1-40, an early north- 
Israelitish history of the Syrian war in which Ahab 
lost his life; II Kings i-viii. 15 and ix. 1-х. 31, 
north-Israelitish narratives, not all from one hand, 
which are retouched here and there, as in iii. 1-8, by 
Rd; xi. 1-xii. 17, a Judean narrative of the over- 
throw of Athaliah and the accession of Joash; xiii. 
14-21 and xiv. 8-14, two excerpts from material 
written in the Northern Kingdom (comp. xiv. 11); 
xvii. 7-98 is Rd's commentary on the historieal no- 
tice with which the chapter opens; xvii. 24-41 is 
composite (comp. verses 89, 84, and 41), probably 
written in the Exile and retouched after the time of 
Nehemiah; xviii.-xx. is compiled by Rd from three 
sources (comp. Stade, Ze. vi. 174), Rd himself pre- 
fixing, inserting, and adding some material; xxi. is, 











throughout, the work of Rd; xxii.-xxiii. 25 is an 
extract from the "Temple archives with slight edit- 
ing; and xxiii. 29-xxv. 90, the appendix of the ex- 
ilic editor, is based on Jer. xl. 7-xliii. 6. From Jer- 
emiah, too, the exilic editor drew his information, 
which he presented in briefer form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuenen, Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in 
die Bücher des Alten Testaments, pp. 62-99, Leipsic, 1890; 
Cornill, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 1891, pp. 120-132; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, 1891, pp. 175-193; Kittel, Die Künigsbüeher, 1900, in 
Nowack’s Handkommentar; Benzinger, Die Biicher der 
Könige, 1899, in К. Н. C.; Silberstein, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 
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KINGSTON. бее JAMAICA. 


KINNIM (“Birds’ Nests”). Name of a treatise 
of the Mishnah in theseries Kodashim. "The Penta- 
teuchal law ordains the sacrifice of two turtle-doves 
or of two young pigeons for a person that has been 
cured of an issue (Lev. xv. 14-15, 28-99). A similar 
sacrifice is prescribed for poor lepers when they have 
become clean again (Lev. xiv. 22, 80). for poor 
women after childbirth (Lev. xii. 8), and for such of 
the poor as have trespassed in regard to Lev. v. 1 
et seg. Of the two turtle-doves or pigeons of which 
this sacrifice consists, the one is for a sin-offering, 
the other for а burnt offering. 'The Law further- 
more provides (Lev. i. 14) that one who has vowed 
an offering of fowls may bring turtle-doves or young 
pigeons. This is the so-called “free-will offering." 
The treatise Kinnim discusses these regulations in de- 
tail In this connection are instanced a number of 
cases, some of them being hypothetical and care- 
fully elaborated, of confusing pigeons brought by 
different persons for different sacrifices. 

In the Mishnah of the Babylonian Talmud this 
treatise is the ninth in the series Kodashim, but in 
most editions of the Mishnah it is the eleventh and 
last. It is divided into three chapters, containing 
fifteen paragraphs in all. 

Ch: i.: The blood of a sin-offering of fowls is 
sprinkled below the line which divides the altar, 
that of a burnt offering of fowls, above; the free- 
will dove-offerings can be brought only as burnt 
offerings; difference between the vowed offering 
(“neder”) which, if it dies or is stolen, must be re- 
placed, and the free-will offering (“nedabah ”), which 
ean not be replaced ($ 1). Concerning the confu- 
sing of a sin-offering with a burnt offering, and vice 
versa, and concerning the confusing of different pairs 
of sacrificial birds (85 2-4). 

Ch. ii.: Cases in which one of a pair of fowls for 
sacrifice flies away before it has been decided which 
was to be the sin-offering and which the burnt 
offering (88 1-8); cases in which one escapes after 
the decision has been made ($ 4). An offering may 
consist either of turtle-doves or of young pigeons, 
but not of one turtle-dove and one young pigeon. 
Cases in which heirs must supply the offering ($ 5). 

Ch. iii.: Further details concerning the confusion 
of different sacrifices; a more precise treatment of 
matter discussed in ch. i. (8% 1-5). R. Joshua ex- 
plains the proverb, *'The ram has one voice during 
its life, and seven after its death,” by: pointing out 
that his horns, skin, thigh-bones, and intestines are 
used in the making of musical instruments (§ 5). 
The chapter, and the treatise, ends with a saying of 
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R. Simeon ben ‘Akashya, that “the folly of the 
ignorant increases with age, while the intellect of 
scholars becomes clearer and firmer.” This hagga- 
die conclusion is a confirmation of the view that 
the treatise Kinnim terminated the series Kodashim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 262, 
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KINSHIP. See FAMILY AND FAMILY Lire. 
KINSMAN. See FAMILY AND FAMILY. LIFE. 


KINYAN. See ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION. 
KIPPURIM, YOM HA-. Sce ATONEMENT, 
Dav OF. 


KIR: A peopleand country subject to the Assyr- 
ian empire. In II Kings xvi. 9 and Amos i. 5, ix. 
7, Kir is mentioned as the place whither the Syrians 
went before they settled in the regions north of Pal- 
estine, and to which Tiglath-pileser sent the prison- 
ers after the conquest of Damascus. In Isa. xxii. 
6 Kir is mentioned in connection with Elam: *And 
Elam bare the quiver with chariots of men and 
horsemen, and Kir uncovered the shield.” The 
Septuagint translates the last clause cvvayoy? mapa- 
rá£eoc, omitting “Kir” altogether and taking my 
for my, hence cvvayoy?, Hitherto it has not been 
possible to identify the place. 

E. G. H. B. P. 


KIRALFY, IMRE: Musical composer; born 
in Budapest, Hungary, Jan. 1, 1845. He received 
his musical education at Budapest, Vienne, and 
Paris. Kiralfy, who commenced composition of 
musie at the age of twelve, is theauthor, originator, 
and producer of a series of spectacular exhibitions 
given in Ше United States and in England. Among 
these may be mentioned: “ America,” produced at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 1898; * Ven- 
ice in London," 1895; “Victorian Era Exhibition,” 
1897; “Military Exhibition,” 1901; “Paris in Lon- 
don," 1902. He is also the author of: “Our Naval 
Victories,” produced in New York, 1898; * Women 
of all Nations,” 1900; “China, or the Relief of the 
Legations,” 1901. Of his compositions the follow- 
ing have been published: “Nero,” “ Venice, the Bride 
of the Sea,” “Columbus,” “Our Naval Victories,” 
“ America,” “China,” and “ India.” 

Kiralfy, who now (1904) resides in London, has 
two brothers, Arnold and Bolossy Kiralfy, who 
are both conducting theatrical companies, with 
which they are touring the United States. The 
Kiralfy Brothers built in 1876 the Alhambra Palace, 
the present South Broad Street Theater, in Phila- 
delphia, where until the early part of 1877 they pro- 
duced their spectacular exhibitions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, pp. 382- 

383; Who's Who, 1904. 

А. F. C. 

KIRCHHEIM, RAPHAEL: German scholar; 
born in Frankfort-on-the-Main 1804; died there 
Sept. 6, 1889. For some time he was shohct in the 
Orthodox congregation of Samson Raphael Hirsch 
in Frankfort, in which city he spent his whole life. 
He assented to the protest of the seventy-seven 
Orthodox rabbis against the decrees of the Rabbin- 
ical Conference at Brunswick (1844), and attacked 
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in an open letter (“Offener Brief,” 1845), signed 
“K—m,” A. Adler, rabbi of Worms. When Abra- 
ham Geiger became rabbi at Frankfort, Kirchheim 
developed into a radical partizan of Reform. Не 
had then to give up his position as shohet, but being 
a partner in a banking firm he had ample means. 
Kirchheim was of a pugnacious disposition and took 
а very active part in the general attack on the Am- 
sterdam administration of the Halukkah in 1848-44, 
which was especially directed against Hirsch 
LEHREN of Amsterdam, president of the board of 
administration (see “Orient,” iv. 391 et seq.) 
Kirchheim severely criticized Samson Raphael 
Hirsch’s “Der Pentateuch ” in à pamphlet entitled 
* Die Neue Exegetenschule: Eine Kritische Dornen- 
lese ” (Breslau, 1867). 

Kirchheim published: S. L. Rapoport’s * Toka- 
hat Megullah, Sendschreiben an die Rabbinerver- 
sammlung zu Frankfurt-am-Main ? (Hebr. and Ger- 
man, the translation being by Kirchheim him- 
self), Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845; Azulai’s “Shem 
ha-Gedolim” and “Мааа la-Hakamim” with the 
annotations of A. Fuld and E. Carmoly, 25. 1847; 
* Karme Shomeron,” an introduction to the Talmud- 
ical treatise * Kutim,” with an additional letter by S. 
D. Luzzatto, 40. 1851 (the appendix gives the seven 
smaller treatises of the Jerusalem Talmud, accord- 
ing to а Carmoly manuscript); Eliezer Ashkenazi's 
“Ta‘am Zekenim," 20. 1854; B. Goldberg’s edition 
of Jonah ibn Janah’s “Sefer ha-Rikmah,” with addi- 
tional notes of his, čb. 1856; “ Perush ‘al Dibre ha-Ya- 
mim, Commentar zur Chronik aus dem X Jahrhun- 
dert," 20, 1874; Abraham Geiger’s * Nachgelassene 
Schriften,” v. 1, Berlin, 1877. 

He wrote also additional notes to: A. Ginzburg’s 
“Perush ReDaK ‘al ha-Torah,” Presburg, 1849; S. 
Werblumer's edition of Joseph ibn Caspi's *'Am- 
mude Kesef," 2b. 1848; and Filipowski’s “Sefer 
Teshubot Dunash ben Labrat." Besides he pub- 
lished many articles in German magazines. 

Kirchheim left а valuable collection of Hebraica 
and Judaica, which ut present belongs to the relig- 
ious school of the M. Horovitz Synagogue at Frank- 
fort. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1889, p. 587; 8. Bernfeld, 

Toledot ha-Reformazion, p. 214; Zeitlin, Kiryat Sefer, p. 


171; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 413. 
s. M. Sc. 


KIRIMI, ABRAHAM: Crimean rabbi of the 
fourteenth century. According to Firkovitch (* C. 
I. H.” No. 50), Kirimi was a proselyte and a pupil 
of AARON BEN JOSEPH THE Kararre. He derived 
his name from his native town Kirim, or Sulehat, in 
the Crimea. 

Kirimi was the author of *Sefat Emet," a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, in which he tries to 
refute the interpretations of the Karaites when they 
are in contradiction to those of the Rabbinites. 
Kirimi says in the preface that he wrote the work 
at the request of many notable Jews and especially 
of his Karaite pupil Hezekiah b. Elhanan ha-Nasi, 
whom he held in high esteem. A part of the pref- 
ace is in verse, the last two lines of which may be 
translated: “To the one who asks for the author’s 
name, answer ‘Abraham who was born at Kirim. 
His date is 5118 [1358].'" Steinschneider and 
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Fuenn consider this date to be that of the composi- 
tion of. the work; but it seems rather to be that of 
the author’s birth. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xi. 38, 39; Fuenn, 
Ha-Karmel, iii. 58 et seq.; idem, Keneset Yisrael, p. 62. 
В. б. M. SEL. 


KIRJATH-ARBA. Sce HEBRON. 


KIRJATH-JEARIM (*city of forests"): 1. 
A descendant of Caleb, the son of Hur (I Chron. ii. 
50, 52, 58). 2. One of the towns of the Gibeonites 
(Josh. ix. 17), which belonged to the tribe of Judah 
(ib. xv. 60; Judges xviii. 12), on the border of Ben- 
jamin (Josh. xviii. 15; I Chron. ii. 50), to which it 
was finally assigned (10. xviii. 298). At Kirjath- 
jearim the Ark was kept before its removal by 
David to Jerusalem, having been brought from 
Beth-shemesh after its return from the land of the 
Philistines” (I Sam. vii; I Chron. xiii). After the 
Captivity Kirjath-jearim was repeopled (Ezraii. 25; 
` Neh. vii. 29). Its site appears to have been not far 
from Beeroth (Ezraii.25). The prophet Urijah, the 
son of Shemaiah, put to death by King Jehoiakim, 
was a native of Kirjath-jearim (Jer. xxvi. 20 e£ seg.). 
Other names for the same place are “ Baalah ? (Josh. 
xv. 9, 10; I Chron. xiii. 6) and "Kirjath-baal" 
(Josh. xv. 60). 

E. G, H, B. P. 

KIRJATH-SEPHER: City in the hill-country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 49), situated to the south of He- 
bron (x. 88), on à prominence not very far from 
that city (7b. xv. 15). It was the former name of 
Debir (20. xv. 15; Judges і, 11), and was also known 
as *Kirjath-sannah" (Josh. xv. 49), for which the 
Septuagint gives vóA«c ypaupárov (“city of letters "), 
the usual translation of " Kirjath-sepher." Debir 
was among the cities which were assigned to the 
priests (Josh. xxi. 15; I Chron. vi. 58). It is iden- 
tified with the present Al-Dahariyyah. The name 
seems to indicaie that it was the *city of the roll," 
i.e., for enrolment or enlisting purposes; but the sec- 
ond element, *sepher," may possibly be the name of 
a deity. To explain it as “ Library-city " appears 
to be assuming too much. 

в. G. H B. P. 


KIRJATHAIM (R. V. Kiriathaim, mn"p 
= “two cities”): 1. City on the Moabite plateau, 
assigned by Moses to Reuben; mentioned with 
Heshbon and Elealeh (Num. xxxii. 87) as well as 
with Kedemoth and other cities which had previ- 
ously belonged to Sihon (Josh. xiii, 18-20). It is 
spoken of as a Moabite town in Jer. xlviii. 28, Ezek. 
xxv. 9, and in the inscription of Mesha (line 10), 
who, calling it * Kiryatan ” (nap), declares that he 
had built or fortified it. Kirjathaim gave its name 
to the plain Shaveh Kiriathaim (Gen. xiv. 5) In 
the “ Onomasticon ” (s.v. Kapiaflacíu, Kapíafla) it is de- 
Scribed as & Christian village situated ten Roman 
miles west of Medeba. It is identified by many 
scholars with the ruins now called * Kariyah," south- 
west of Macherus (see Conder in Hastings, “ Dict. 
Bible,” and the bibliography there given). 

2. A city in Naphtali assigned to the Gershonite 
Levites (I Chron. vi. 61 [A. V. 76]). In the parallel 
list of Josh. xxi. 82, it is called “ Kartan.” 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 





KIRĶISANI, ABU YUSUF YA'KUB AL- 
(according to Steinschneider, Yusuf Abu Yaʻ- 
kub): Karaite dogmatist and exegete; flourished in 
the first half of the tenth century; a native of Cir- 
cassia (whence the name of Kirkisani). He seems 
to have traveled throughout the Orient, visiting the 
centers of Mohammedan learning, in which he was 
well versed. Jn 987 Kirkisani wrote an Arabic work 
on the precepts—under the title “ Kitab al-Anwar 
wal-Marakib” (known in Hebrew as “Sefer he- 
Me’orot,” or “Sefer ha-Ma’or”), with the subtitle 
“Kitab al-Shara'i' " (“Sefer Mizwot Gadol")—and 
a commentary entitled “Al-Riyad wal-Hada’ik ” 
(“Sefer ha-Gannim we-Pardesim,” or “Sefer ha- 
Nizzanim ”), on those portions of the Pentateuch 
which do not deal with the laws. 

Of these two volumes the more interesting is the 
former, which not only provides valuable informa- 
tion concerning the development of Karaism, but 
throws light also on many questions in rabbinical 
Judaism. It comprises thirteen treatises, each di- 
vided into chapters, and the first four treatises form 
an introduction to the whole work. In the first 
treatise, of eighteen chapters, Kirkisani givesa com- 
prehensive survey of the development of the Jewish 
sects, the material for which he drew not only from 
the works of his predecessors, as David ibn Merwan 
al-Mukammas, whom he mentions, but also from his 
personal experiences in the learned circles in which 
he moved. The enumeration of the sects is given in 
chronological order, beginning with the Samaritans, 
and concluding with the sect founded by Daniel al- 

Kumisi. Kirkisani declares the Rab- 
Contents of binites to be a Jewish sect founded by 
‘Kitab al- Jeroboam I., although it did not make 
Anwar.” its appearance until the time of the 
Second Temple. Zadok, the founder 
of the Sadducean sect, in his excursuses against the 
Rabbinites, revealed part of the truth on religious 
subjects, while Anan disclosed the whole. How- 
ever, in spite of Kirkisani’s admiration for Anan, 
he often disagrees with him in the explanation of 
the precepts. 

It is noteworthy that Kirkisani includes Christian- 
ity among the Jewish sects. In the third treatise 
(ch. xvi.) he says that “the religion of the Chris- 
tians, as practised at present, has nothing in com- 
mon with the teachings of Jesus." It originated 
with Paul, who ascribed divinity to Jesus and pro- 
phetic inspiration to himself. It was Paul that 
denied the necessity of carrying out the Command- 
ments and taught that religion consisted in humility ; 

апа the Nicene Council adopted pre- 


View of cepts which occur neither in the Law, 
Chris- norin the Gospels, nor in the Acts of 
tianity. Peter апа Paul Kirkisani devotes a 


great portion of the first treatise to 
attacks upon the Rabbinites, in which he does not 
show himself impartial; but he is not blind to the 
faults of the Karaites. In the last chapter he draws 
a sad picture of the spiritual condition of Karaism 
in his time. “You cau scarcely find two Karaites 
of one and the same opinion on all matters; upon 
almost any point each has an opinion different from 
those of all the rest." He deplores the neglect by 
the Karaites of the study of rabbinical literature, 
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which, according to him, would furnish them with 
weapons for their controversies with the Rabbinites. 
Here Kirkisani is referring to the discrepancies fre- 
quent in haggadic and mystic literature, such as the 
“Shitur Komah,” which, indeed, he often uses in his 
attacks against the Rabbinites. 

The second treatise, of twenty-eight chapters, dis- 
cusses the duty of applying critical methods to the 
study of religious matters, Kirkisani is the first 
Karaite known to have been a firm believer in the 
study of the sciences, and he criticizes those who, 
although accepting the fundamental principle of in- 
dependent inquiry and research, are against the 
demonstrative sciences of dialectics and philosophy. 
Reason is the foundation upon which every article 
of faith is based, and from which all knowledge 
flows. The third treatise, of twenty-three chapters, 
is a critical review of adverse religious sects and 
Christianity. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
chapters Kirkisani refutes the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, though among its exponents was Anan, 
who wrote a work on the subject. For Kir- 
kisani, the solution of the question, much debated 
by the Motazilite Kalam, concerning the punish- 
ments inflicted upon children is not to be found in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, but in the belief 
that compensation will be given to children in the 
future world for their sufferings in this, 

In the fourth treatise Kirkisani expounds, in sixty- 
eight chapters, the fundamental principles leading 
to the comprehension of the particular religious 
prescriptions. The remaining treatises are devoted 
to the precepts themselves, which are arranged in 
systematic order. Kirkisani quotes the views of the 
earliest Karaite authorities (as Anan, Benjamin 
Nahawendi, Daniel al-Kumisi, etc.), which he often 
refutes. Belonging to the Ba‘ale ha-Rikkub, he is 
particularly severe in his views on the laws of Іх- 
CEST, and he combats the opinion of his contempo- 
rary Jacob ben Ephraim al-Shami, who permitted 
marriage to the daughter of one's brother or sister. 

Most of the “ Kitab al-Anwar” and the beginning 
of the ^ Al-Riyad wal-Hada’ik” are still extant in 

manuscript,in the Firkovich collec- 


Extant tion in the Imperial Library of St. 
Manu- Petersburg (Nos. 1149-1444). The 
Scripts. first treatise of the “ Kitab al-Anwar,” 


dealing with the Jewish sects, was pub- 
lished by A. Harkavy in the memoirs of the Orien- 
tal section of the Archeological Society (viii. 1849). 
Various fragments of seven treatises (ii.-vi., viii., 
ix.-xii.) are found in the British Museum (Oriental 
MSS. Nos. 2,524, 2,526, 2,578-2,582). They were 
analyzed by Poznanski, who published the text of 
chapters xvii. and xviii. of the third treatise, dealin g 
with the doctrine of metempsychosis, and chapter 
XXXV. of the fifth treatise, in which Kirkisani dis- 
cusses the question whether it is permitted to read 
on the Sabbath books written in other than Hebrew 
characters (Kohut Memorial Volume, pp. 485-462; 
“Steinschneider Festschrift,” рр. 195 et ѕед.). The 
text of the sixteenth chapter of the third treatise, 
dealing with the criticism of Christianity, was pub- 
lished by H. Hirschfeld in his chrestomathy. A dis. 
sertation on the Decalogue by Kirkisani, and which 
Steinschneider supposes to be the first chapter of the 





sixth treatise, beginning with proofs of the existence 
of God, is found in the Bibliothèque Nationale (No. 
755). Both the “Kitab al-Anwar” and the “Al- 
Riyad wal-Hada’ik” were abridged, the former by 
а certain Moses ben Solomon ha-Levi*j3NH. Har- 
kavy deduces from quotations that Kirkisani trans- 
lated the Bible into Arabic, wrote commentaries on 
the Book of Job and on Ecclesiastes, and wrote а 
work on the unity of God (“Kitab al-Taubid "), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, p. 74: Munk, in Is- 
raelitische Annalen, iii. 76, 93; Delitzsch, to Aaron ben Eli- 
jah's ‘Ez ha-Hayyim, p. 818; Dukes, Beiträge, i. 28; Stein- 
Schneider, Cat. Leyden, pp. 181, 185 ; idem, Hebr. Bibl. xx. 
107, xxi. 18; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 449; idem, Die Ara- 
bische Literatur der Juden, $43; Pinsker, Lildcute Kadmo- 
niyyot, i. 169, ii. 201; Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. ii. 140; 
Firkovich, Bene Reshef, pp. 20, 21; Harkavy, Meassef Nid- 
dahim, pp. 2, 16; idem, Studien und Mittheilungen, iii. 44; 
idem, in Memoiren der Orientalischen Abtheilung der 
Archoologischen Gesellschaft zu St. Petersburg, 1894, viii. ; 
Poznanski, Die Qirqisani Handschriften im Brit. Mus. 
in Steinschneider Festschrift, 1896, pp. 195-218; idem. 
Aus Qirgisani’s Kitab al-Anwar, in Kohut Memorial Vol- 
ume, pp. 435-462 ; idem, Jacob ben Ephraim, in Kaufmann 
Gedenkbuch; Bacher, in J. Q. R. vii. 687 et seq. LB 
K. . DR. 


KIRK-KILISSEH: City in Thrace, European 
Turkey, 102 miles north of Constantinople. The 
name signifies in Turkish *forty churches." 

Kirk-Kilisseh is an ancient Greek city, and it con- 
tained no Jews when Sultan Murad II. conquered it 
in 1436. Archbishop Melissinos Christodoulo relates 
that in 1674 Sultan Mohammed IV., after having 
taken Bessarabia from the Poles, brought a large 
number of Jews from Kaminiec to Kirk-Kilisseh, 
where he placed a garrison of 2,000 spahis. The 
descendants of these Jews are called “Eskenazi,” 
which seems to prove that Kirk-Kilisseh originally 
contained Jews of Spanish-Italian origin, ifone may 
judge from their names—Mitrani (from Trani in 
Italy), Rodrigue, Castiel, Hasdai, and Shaprut. The 
oldest epitaph in the local cemetery, dated 5498 
(1663), is that of a rabbi, Abraham Molina, origi- 
nally from Uskup. 

During the Turco-Russian war of 1877-78, the 
Jews of Kirk-Kilisseh joined with their fellow citi- 
zens, and with the Jews from Yambol who had taken 
refuge in the city, in bravely defending the place 
against the attacks of Circassian pillagers. 

At present the community numbers about 1,000 
Jews in a total population of 15,000. It possesses 
an ancient synagogue, two schools containing 200 
pupils (boys and girls), two benevolent societies, 
and a reading-room. 

Kirk-Kilisseh being very rich in vineyards, the 
Jews, like their fellow citizens, are engaged in the 
&utumn in wine-making. During the remainder of 
the year they follow different trades. Three Jews 
of the city are officials of the local government. 

At Lule-Burgos in the neighborhood of Kirk- 
Kilissch there are sixty Jewish families, and at Baba- 
Eski ten families. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Melissinos Christodoulo, Пергурафт 'IcTo- 
р:оурафікт тту УЎЁтарусас Sapavta '"ExkAqawov, Athens, 1881. 


D. M. Fr. 


KIRSCHBAUM, ELIEZER SIMON: Aus- 
trian physician and writer; born at Sieniawa, Gali- 
cia, 1707; died at Cracow 1800. After studying 
philosophy and medicine in Berlin, he settled asa 
physician in Cracow, and as “ Der Berliner Doctor” - 
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soon acquired an extensive practise and accumulated 
a considerable fortune. 

In order to be able to secure the estate of Siemota, 
near Chrzanow, he adopted the Christian religion, 
and assumed the name of “Sigismund.” Asa mar- 
ried man he permitted his wife to remain a law- 
abiding Jewess throughout her life. 

Kirschbaum was the author of a long Hebrew es- 
say, entitled ^ Ніко Yeme ha-Mashiah.” In the Ger- 
man language he published “ Der Jüdische Alexan- 
drinismus,” Leipsic, 1841, and “Der Familie Аро- 
theose," Cracow, 1858. 

8. M. WE. 

KIRSTEIN, MORITZ: German physician; 
born at Filehne 1830; died in Berlin July 12, 1896. 
He studied at the Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster, 
in Berlin, and later at the university of that city, 
obtaining his M.D. degree in 1855. The same 
year he went to Vienna and Prague to take a post- 
graduate course under Oppolzer, Skoda, Dittel, 
Schuh, and Hebra. Kirstein then settled as a phy- 
sician in Berlin, where, in 1860, he was the first 
practitioner to make use of the laryngeal mirror in 
exploration of the larynx and the thoracic cavities. 
At the time of his death he was a member of the 
Berlin board of health. He contributed to various 
specialist publications, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anton Bettelheim, 


Biographisches Jahr- 
buch, 1897, p. 154. 
8. 


E. Ms. 


KISCH: Family of some distinction ; migrated in 
the 16th century from Chiesch in Bohemia ; thefound- 
er of the family lived in Prague in the eighteenth 
century, and the members are now spread through- 
out Europe. The most prominent members are: 

Abraham Kisch: Physician, and one of the 
teachers of Moses Mendelssohn ; born at Prague in the 
first half of the eighteenth century (1720?) ; died June 
5, 1808. Compelled to leave Prague with his core- 
ligionists in 1745, he went to Germany. During 
his sojourn at Breslau he founded a hebra kaddisha 
and a hospital both of these being modeled after 
similar institutions at Prague. Thence he went to 
Berlin, where he completed his studies under the 
guidance of Aaron Gumperz; here he instructed 
Moses Mendelssohn in Latin. In 1749 he received 
from the University of Halle his degree of Ph.D., 
and in the same year that of M.D. for his disserta- 
tion, “ Theoria et Therapia Phthiseos Pulmonalis.” 

The empress Maria Theresa having in the mean- 
time permitted the Jews to return to Prague, Kisch 
was elected physician of the community and di- 
rector of the Meisel Hospital. These offices he re- 
tained until 1763. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, p. 15; Hock- 
Kaufmann, Die Familien Prags, p. 314, Presburg, 1872; 
Carmoly, Les Médecins Juifs. 

D. A. Kr 

Alexander Kisch: Austrian rabbi and writer; 
born Oct. 5, 1848, at Prague, From 1863 to 1872 he 
studied atthe Jewish Theological Seminary of Bres- 
lau. He then went to Paris as tutor to the family 
of Baron Horace de Günzburg. In 1874 he was 
called as rabbi to Brüx, Bohemia, and subsequently 
to Zurich; in 1886 he was called to the Meiselsyna- 
gogue at Prague, succeeding Dr. A. Stein. 


Kisch has published: “Der Septuagintal-Kodex 
des Ulfilas,” Breslau, 1873; Prague, 1902; “Papst 
Gregor des IX. Anklage Gegen den Talmud," Leip- 
sic, 1874; “Hillel L," Prague, 1875; “Das Testa- 
ment Mordecai Meisel’s,” Frankfort, 1893; “Das 
Mosaisch-Talmudische Eherecht R. Ezechiel Lan- 
dau’s,” Leipsic, 1900. S. 

Enoch Heinrich Kisch; Austrian balneother- 
apist; born at Prague May 6, 1841. He received 
his education at his native town, graduating as M.D. 
in 1862. The following year he established himself 
at Marienbad, where he is still (1904) practising. 
He became privat-docent in balneotherapeutics at 
Prague University in 1867, and was appointed assist- 
ant professor in 1884. 

Since 1868 Kisch has edited the * Allgemeine Bal- 
neologische Zeitung " and the *Jahrbücher für Bal- 
neologie, Hydrologie und Kliniatologie," and is 
collaborator for palneotherapeutics to the “System 
of Physiologic Therapeutics,” a cyclopedia pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, Pa. He has written several es- 
says in the medical journals, Among his works 
may be mentioned: * Ueber den Einfluss der Fettlei- 
bigkeit auf die Weiblichen Sexualorgane," Prague, 
1878; “Das Climacterische Alter der Frauen und 
die Behandlungen der Leiden der Menopause," Er- 
langen, 1874; “ Handbuch der Allgemeinen und Spe- 
ciellen Balneotherapie," Vienna, 1875; “Die Lipo- 
matosis Universalis,” db. 1888; “Die Sterilitit des 
Weibes,” 20. 1895; * Grundriss der Klinischen Balne- 
otherapie," 10. 1897; “Uterus und Herz,” 20. 1898. 

: ‚ Biog. Lex. 
BHPian eet Pagel, Biog. FTH 

Hermann М. Kisch: Postmaster-general of 
Bengal; born in 1850. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 
1888. Entering the Indian Civil Service in 1878, he 
became under-secretary to the Bengal government, 
and assisted in the work of relief in Bengal during 
the famine of 1874, and at Madras in the famine of 
1877. As postmaster-general, to which position he 
was appointed in 1884, Kisch organized the posts for 
the Sikkim campaign of 1888. He represented In- 
dia at the International Postal Congress of Vienna, 
1891, and at that held at Washington in 1897. He 
attended also, in the same capacity, the Imperial 
Penny Postage Conference at London in 1898. 

‘ad 2 А -2, 
BIPLIQERAEHY : Jewish Year Book, 1901. м W.L 

KISH: The father of Saul, the first king of 
Israel (I Sam. ix. 8, xii. 21, xiv. 51; I Chron. ix. 39, 
xii. 1, xxvi. 98). He was а wealthy and powerful 
Benjamite, the son of Ner (I Chron. viii. 88, ix. 89) 
and the grandson (I Sam. ix. 1 reads “son”) of 
Abiel. The home of Kish and of his family was at 
Gibeah, according to I Sam. x. 5, 10 (rendered “the 
hill of God " and *the hill" in the English versions), 
but according to II Sam. xxi. 14, at Zelah, where 
the bones of Saul and Jonathan were buried *in the 
sepulcher of Kish.” The text is no doubt corrupt. 
The only incident mentioned respecting Kish is that 
he sent Saul in search of some of his asses (I Sam. 
ix. 8. In the New Testament (Acts xiii. 21) Kish 
is called “Cis,” 
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KISHINEF (KISHINEV): Russian city; 
capital of the government of Bessarabia; it has а 
population of 147,962 (1904), including about 50,000 
Jews. The Jewish community of Kishinef has 
taken an important part in the commercial and in- 
dustrial growth of the city since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it became prominent às a trading center. 
Jewish merchants are intimately connected with the 
local and export trade in grain, wine, tobacco, lard, 
wool, hides, fruit, etc., and the trade with Odessa 
and Austria is largely controlled by Jews. Still 
more conspicuous is the part taken by Jews in the 
industries of the city. It appears from the reports 
of the Jewish Colonization Association (1898) that 
Kishinef has 6,837 Jewish artisans, of that number 
2,115 being masters; and the total number of per- 
sons supported by their labor is at least 10,000. 
About one-third of the artisan population is com- 
posed of tailors and seamstresses, whose annual in- 
come does not average more than 250 rubles each. 
Numbers are engaged in shoemaking (925), cabinet- 
making (625), and in other crafts, their average iu- 
come being between 250 and 800 rubles each per 
annum, Most of the other departments also of 
Skilled labor are represented by Jews, as, for in- 
stance, photography, printing, engraving, watch- 
making. 

A large number of Jews (877) is employed as 
day-laborers, as porters, drivers, etc. During the 
harvest season many take charge of the thrashing- 
machines in the neighboring villages, and aid in the 
gathering of the harvest of grain and fruit, both in 
the gardens in the city and its environs, and in the 

neighboring villages. At least 500 


Commer- are employed during the season in 
cial and pressing grapes, and about 500 more 
Industrial work in their own vineyards and gar- 
Activity dens, which comprise altogether about 
of Jews. 377 deciatines of land. But the most 


important agricultural occupation 
among the Jews is that of market-gardening, which 
occupies about 200 families. About 115 are engaged 
in the cultivation of tobacco. The land used for 
this purpose is partly within the limits of the city 
(60 deciatines), but the majority of tobacco-growers 
living in the city own plantations outside it. Dairy- 
ing oceupics about 68 persons. The number of shops 
and factories belonging to Jews is about 35, and in- 
cludes tobacco-warehouses, distilleries, vinegar-fac- 
tories, cigar- and cigarette-factories, and flour-mills, 
The majority of the factories are small and employ 
from 20 to 80 hands; but a few of them employ 60 
or more. There are in these shops and factories 
598 Jewish laborers, almost exclusively men. The 
women and children take little part in the work of 
the factories. 

The number of Jewish poor in Kishinef in propor- 
tion to the entire Jewish population is considerable, 
and increases trom year to year. In 1895 the num- 
ber of destitute Jewish families applying for aid 
was 808; the number in 1896 was 1,131; in 1897 it 
was 1,006. The increase of poverty appears even 
more clearly in the number of families that apply 
for aid for Passover: 1,200 in 1895; 1,142 in 1896; 
1,450 in 1897; 1,494 in 1898; 1.505 in 1899; 2,204 in 
1900. 





This rapid increase in the number of Jewish poor 
is explained, aside from the legal and economic con- 
ditions of Jewish life in Russia, by personal admin- 
istrative oppression at the hands of the governors of 
Bessarabia. Among the innumerable cases which 
illustrate the tyranny of the administration it is suf- 
ficient to cite one, in which Jewish merchants and 
laborers are prohibited from going to the stone-quar- 
ries situated ten versts from Kishinef, the prohibi- 
tion being justified by the assertion that Jews have 
no right to live outside cities or boroughs! 

In 1898 the various charitable institutions of Kish- 
inef united, with official sanction, under the name of 
“the Society in Aid of the Poor Jews of Kishinef.” 
The activities of the society include the supply of 
cheap fuel tothe poor and the distribution of aid for 
the Passover. There are four committees of char- 
ity: the committee in charge of the dining-hall and 
tea-house for the poor; the orphan asylum commit- 
tee; the committee for the care of sick women; and 
the committee for the care of poor children, The 
total income and expenditure of the society for 1900 
were each 32,220 rubles. The sum assigned from the 
BaskET-TAX for charitable work in Kishinef (ac- 
cording to the census of 1900) was 58,526 rubles. Of 
this sum, 35,000 rubles were expended on the sup- 
port of a Jewish hospital and dispensary, and about 
10,000 rubles on the support of a Talmud Torah 
with its industrial school. 

н. R. M. R. 

A serious anti-Jewish outbreak occurred in Kish- 
inef April 19-20, 1903, during which 47 Jews were 
killed, and 92 severely, and 500 slightly, injured. 

Great material losses were inflicted on 


Anti- е Jewish community: 700 houses 
Semitie were destroyed; 600 stores were pil- 
Riots.  laged; 2.000 families were utterly 


ruined. The outbreak undoubtedly 
had been planned beforehand, and was not in any 
degree spontaneous. For six years previous to the 
outbreak a certain Pavolachi Krushevan, the Mol- 
davian editor of the only daily paper in the city, 
the “Bessarabetz,” had carried on a campaign 
against the Jews, publishing various false accusa- 
tions against them, and not even hesitating to accuse 
them of ritual murder, Having poisoned the minds 
of the Christian population, Krushevan availed 
himself of the opportunity created by the murder of 
a boy (by his own relatives) in an adjoining village, 
and the suicide of a Ohristian girl in the Jewish 
hospital of Kishinef; he laid both tragedies at the 
door of the Jews, declaring emphatically that both 
were murders committed for ritual purposes; he 
described the incidents of these “ritual murders” 
with a wealth of sickening detail, and in inflam- 
matory articles appealed to the people for venge- 
ance. 

The local government authorities, while aware of 
the utter falsity of the accusations and of the grave 
danger of such appeals to passion and ignorance, 
did nothing. That they were guilty of having con- 
tributed to the outbreak is evident, since the “ Bes- 
sarabetz” was subsidized by the government for 
the printing of official news, and was thus made an 
official organ; the vice-governor, Ostrogov, while 
occupying the position of censor, was himself a col- 
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laborator on the paper; moreover, the police were 
in open sympathy with the rioters, and made no at- 
tempt to interfere; and Davidovich, one of the offi- 
cials appointed to investigate into the causes and 
course of the outbreak, had himself participated in 
the formation of an anti-Jewish organization. The 
rioters were mostly Moldavians, with a small pro- 
portion of Great Russians; some of the latter un- 
doubtedly had been sent to Kishinef for the occa- 
sion, under the leadership of a few seminarists and 
students disguised as laborers. 

These events called forth expressions of indig- 
nation throughout the civilized world, and repre- 
sentations on the subject were made to the Russian 
government, which refused to take official notice 
of them. A petition to the czar was prepared 
in the United States, sígned by many thousands 
of all beliefs, and entrusted to President Roose- 
velt for transmission to St. Petersburg. The peti- 
tion, although its text was transmitted to the Rus- 
sian government in an official despatch, was never 
sent, for the Russian Foreign Office intimated that 
it would not be received. During the trials of the 
numerous persons indicted as participators in the 


riots the judiciary was openly hostile to the Jews, 


and most of the rioters received trivial sentences. 
The unfair attitude of the government officials dur- 
ing these trials created grave apprehensions among 
the Jews of South Russia; great loss was inflicted 
upon commerce throughout that region, and hun- 
dreds of Jewish families were impelled to emigrate 
to other countries. 

The cry of horror which went up from the whole 
civilized world in reference to the massacres at Kish- 
inef was followed by a cry for justice and by a de- 
mand that the affair be investigated and the guilty 
ones punished. Public opinion in Europe and 
America was aroused to such а pitch that the Rus- 
sían government was obliged to institute legal in- 
quiries. 

“Justice will take its course,” said Murawyev, 
minister of justice, who desired to pacify indignant 
Europe: but in this case justice could take only the 
course carefully marked out for it. Anything else 
would have meant disaster to the definite anti- 

Semitic policy of the government, and 


Trial would have implicated high govern- 
of the ment officials. This, of course, was 
Rioters. not to be thought of. Russian policy 


is known to be persistent, though it 
sometimes appears to give way to the representa- 
tions of others. Accordingly legal proceedings were 
instituted, but the conduct of them proved only a 
mockery of justice. 

The trial was to be kept strictly secret; and no 
newspaper might publish the slightest mention of 
the proceedings. Russian subjects were not to be 
led to doubt their right to persecute Jews with im- 
punity, nor to conceive of any other explanation of 
the atrocities than that diligently spread by anti- 
Semitic papers in the pay of the government, 
namely, that the uprising at Kishinef was an out- 
break of popular hatred against the Jews. The 
judge in charge of the case was ordered on no ac- 
count to incriminate either the prime movers in the 
affair or the civil and military officials who were 
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the real instigators of the riots. He was to punish 
only those persons who, as it appeared later, had 


| received explicit secret instructions as to how they 


should act at the time of the riots. Finally, in order 
to remove all appearance of preconcerted action, the 
court, instead of treating all the events of April 19 
and 20 as a single case, was ordered to deal with 
them as separate cases. The request of the lawyers 
on both sides to combine all accusations into a single 
case was refused by the president of the court, who, 
in order to minimize the importance of the trial, de- 
cided that it should be conducted as one involving 
twenty-two separate cases. 

A session of the special department of the Odessa . 
Chamber of Justice (Sudebnaya Palata) was held at 
Kishinef for the purposes of the trial from Nov. 19 to 
Dec. 21, 1908. The first case, the murders of the boy 
Baranovich and of Benzion Galanter, Drachmann, 
and others was begun on the first-mentioned date. 
Thirty-seven defendants, fifty-three injured persons, 
and 547 witnesses were cited. The public prosecu- 
tor stated that the crime had been perpetrated during 
the Christian Easter days. He pointed out also 
that the Christian populace was incited against the 
Jews by certain articles in the “ Bessarabetz.” He 
ignored the story given out by Minister von Plehve 
and published in the “Pravitelstvenny Vyestnik,” 
the government organ, to the effect that the Jews 
themselves had caused the riot by jostling a Chris- 
tian woman and her child near a carousel. It was 
brought out in the preliminary examination that the 
carousel was not in operation on that day, and that 
no such jostling took place. 

From the evidence of the witnesses, including 
ex-Mayor Schmidt, who was in office at the time of 
the massacre and had filled the mayoralty for twenty- 
seven years; General Beckmann, commander of the 
garrison at Kishinef; Dr. Sizinsky, the mayor of 
Kishinef elected after the riots; the military sur- 
geon Dr. Miller, and others, it was proved that the 
Jews and Christians in Bessarabia had always lived 
together in perfect harmony, and that the Molda- 
vians—the native population of Bessarabia—even 
held the Jews in high esteem; that the hostility 
toward the Jews had manifested itself only since 
the foundation of the anti-Semitic paper, the * Bes- 
garabetz”; that the riots had been planned before- 
hand and systematically arranged by the authori- 
ties; that the rioters were careful to spare Christian 
houses; and that Krushevan, the editor of the 
“Bessarabetz,” had expressed himself as being sure 
of the protection of the government. It was further 
proved that during April 19 and 20 there had been 
in the city at least 5,000 soldiers, who could easily 
have quelled the riots had orders to that effect been 
given. Only when Governor von Raaben had ex- 
pressed the fear that the rioters might attack even 
the Christian population were preventive measures 
taken; and order was then restored immediately. It 
was proved also that the accused were merely the 
tools of certain agitators belonging to the so-called 
cultured classes. On behalf of the Jews the ad- 
vocate Zarudni demanded of the court that the real 
instigators of the riots should be brought to justice. 
He was joined by four lawyers for the defense. Only 
the anti-Semitic counsel. Shamakov, shared the view 
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of the government prosecutor that the organization 
of the riots should in no case be inquired into. The 
court acceded to these demands. Attorney at Law S. 
Shamouin in his address said that the facts which had 
been brought out during the proceedings compelled 
the defense to request the court, in agreement with 
paragraph 549 of the criminal code, that the whole 
matter be referred back for preliminary examination. 
He pointed out that before April 19 the governor 
knew of the coming riots; that an anti-Jewish prop- 
aganda was encouraged, and proclamations inviting 
to lawlessness by the promise of indemnity to the 
participants in the outbreak, and by threatening 
those who kept aloof, were publicly distributed. 
The excesses, he said, began at the same hour in 
about 200 different places; the gangs of rioters were 
numbered; 120 young men were even armed in the 
same manner; the chief of police, Levendall, mingled 
with the gangs, exhorting them to attack the Jews. 
Levendall also kept troops for special purposes, and 
even terrorized the governor of Bessarabia, compel- 
ling him to do his bidding. Shamouin then announced 
his conclusion that Levendall himself had organized 
the excesses, and in doing so had merely carried out 
the plans of those in higher circles. It had been 
proved that the riots were permitted by the authori- 
ties, and that previous to Easter Day agents of the 
police had informed the populace that during three 
days the Jews were to be massacred. Attorney at 
Law Karabtschewski threw more light upon the in- 
stigators of the riots. | 

As the presiding judge emphatically denied the 
demands of counsel for both parties (with the ex- 
ception of Shamakov and Romanenko) that the real 
instigators of the riots be cited, nearly all the lawyers 
retired from the case on Dec. 7. After this the ex- 
amination of the numerous Jewish witnesses became 
a mere farce, as they were not permitted to say 
anything in reference to the general character of 
the riots, nor to the way in which they had been 
planned. Sentence was pronounced on Dec. 21 on 
the first group of the accused. "Twenty-five out of 
the thirty-seven accused were found guilty of hav- 
ing attacked Jewish property with intent to rob, and 
of having made a compact to that effect with one 
another and with other persons whose guilt was not 
proved. Twenty-one of these twenty-five were 
charged with murder also, namely, Girtchin, the 
slayer of Baranovich, and Marasyuk, slayer of 
Galanter, who were sentenced to imprisonment at 
hard labor, the former for seven years, and the lat- 
ter for five. Twenty-two of the accused were sen- 
tenced to hard labor for periods ranging from one to 
two years, and one was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. Twelve of the accused were dis- 
charged. No notice was taken of the forty-eight 
civil cases brought before the court. 

The next session of the Chamber of Justice began 
on Feb. 22,1904. A. Kuiban and K. Rotar, accused 
of murdering Abraham Cohen, were both acquitted 
on that charge, but were found guilty of taking 
part in the riots, and were sentenced to hard labor, 
The civil suit for damages was dismissed. Other 
cases were disposed of as follows: 

Feb. 98, 1904. O. Dubchak and M. Polyakov, 
accused of murdering Kella Koza on April 20, 1903. 
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Adjourned on account of the non-appearance of 
witnesses, А 

Feb. 94, 1904. Nikita Gutz and Isai Gitziu, con- 
victed of inflicting heavy wounds upon Israel Ull- 
man which caused his death. Gitziu was sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labor for two and one- 
half years, and Gutz to imprisonment for one year. 





. 


The civil suit for 25,000 rubles damages was won by 


the complainants, 

Feb. 25, 1904. 
cused of murdering Judka and Itzek Cruchnikov, 
and of inflicting wounds upon Moisha Ushomirski. 
Sentenced to four years at hard labor in the mines. 

Feb. 26, 1904. Fifty-eight persons, of whom ninc- 
teen were accused of taking part in the killing of 
Jankel Tupik Sura and Sisya Panarassi; the others, 
for taking part in the riots. The court adjourned 
without finishing the case. Six other cases of anti- 
Jewish riots in Kishinef were divided into three 
groups, and postponed until the next session of the 
court, May, 1904. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael Davitt, Within the Pale, New York 
and Philadelphia, 1903; Leo Errera, Les Massacres de Kish- 
inev, Brussels, 1903; Isidore Singer, Russia at the Bar of the 
American People, New York, 1901: Told. Judenmassacres 
in Kishinev, Berlin, 1903 ; Cyrus Adler, The Voice of America 
on Kishineff, Philadelphia, 1904. 
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KISHON (pwp bry): River in central Pales- 
tine; it rises to the south of Mount Gilboa, flows 
through the middle of the plain of Esdraelon, trav- 
erses a narrow pass north of Mount Carmel, de- 
scends into the plain of Acre, and enters the sea а 
little north of Haifa. Its general course is north- 
westward. It drains nearly the whole of the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon and the adjacent hills, receiving 
its chief tributaries from the south. In Judges v. 
19 it (or some of its tributaries) is spoken of as the 
“waters of Megiddo," and in Josh. xix. 11 (R. V.) 
it is, probably, the “brook that is before Jokneam " 
(comp. 40. хіі. 22). "The Arabs call it El-Mukatta', a 
name which some identify with theancient Megiddo 
(see G. A. Smith, “ Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land," pp. 886-887; against this view see Moore, 
“Commentary on Judges," p. 159). The upper 
Streams of the system are dry early in summer, ex- 
cept near the springs, much of the water being used 
in irrigation. After entering the plain of Acre, the 
Kishon flows sluggishly through thick jungles and 
extensive marshes. In the rainy season it is subject 
to sudden and dangerous floods, when the fords are 
often impassable. 

The neighborhood of Megiddo (probably the mod- 
ern Lejjun) is extremely treacherous. It was there 
that the host of Sisera was defeated by Barak, “in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo” (Judges v. 19). 
It was at the “brook Kishon,” at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, that Elijah slew the prophets of Baal (I 
Kings xviii. 40). The place of Elijah's sacrifice has 
been identified with El-Mahrakah (“place of burnt 
sacrifice ”), a rocky plateau near the east end of 
Carmel, from which a steep path descends to the 
river. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pal. Explor. Fund, Memoirs, іі; Conder, 
Tent-Work in Palestine; Thomson, The Land and the 
Book: Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land; 
Robinson, Researches; MacGregor, Rob Roy on the Jor- 
dan: Moore, Commentary on Judges. 
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EISLEW: The ninth month of the Jewish cal- 
endar, corresponding to December. It has either 
twenty-nine or thirty days. In the Septuagint 
Kislew is called Xacełeŭ; in the Macedonian, 'A«zA- 
Aaioc; on Palmyrene inscriptions, 5553; and in As- 
syro-Babylonian, “Kislivu.” Kislew is twice men- 
tioned in the Old Testament; namely, in Zech. vii. 
1 and Neh. i. 1. On the twenty-fifth of Kislew the 
HANUKKAH festival (the 'Еукаіма of the New Testa- 
ment, see John x. 22) commences. According to II 
Macc. x. 6, the festival was celebrated in the man- 
ner of the Feast of Tabernacles; viz., by carrying 
branches and singing songs of praise; indeed, in П 
Macc. i. 9 the festival is specifically mentioned as 
*the feast of tabernacles in the month Casleu [Kis- 
lew]." According to the Mishnah (R. H. i. 8) the 
month of Kislew belongs to those six months in 
which messengers were sent out. See also I Macc. 
iv. 86-59; Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 7, 88 6-7. 

E. G. H. B. P. 


KISS, JOSEPH: Hungarian poet; born Nov. 
8, 1848, at Mezücsat. Being obliged by the death 
of his mother and financial ruin of his father to give 
up his college studies, he engaged in teaching. Аз 
tutorin the country he had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the village Jews and the 
peasants; and this experience furnished him with 
the material for his poems. In 1868 he went to 
Budapest, as corrector in a printing-office; and in 
ihe same year he published а volume of poems, 
“Zsidó Dalok,” or “Jewish Songs." Between 1870 
and 1873 he edited a literary journal, ^ Képes Világ.” 
This was suspended shortly after his marriage 
(April 28, 1878), and Kiss, desperately in need of 
money, wrote a sensational story, “ Budapesti Rej- 
telmek,” or “Secrets of Budapest,” in eight volumes, 
under the pen-name “Szentesi Rudolf.” Kiss's for- 
tunes changed in 1875, when his ballad “Simon 
Judith ” fell into the hands of the art critic and his- 
torian Franz Toldy, who introduced the unknown 
poet to the public. This poem marks the beginning 
of his popularity throughout the country. 

From 1876 to 1882 Kiss was secretary of the Jew- 
ish.community at Temesvár; then he accepted a 
position with the Hungarian-French Insurance Com- 
pany, and on its failure, in 1889, he founded the pop- 
ular literary periodical “A Hét” (“The Week”). His 
collected poemsand his longer poetic tales have passed 
through numerous editions. Many of his poems 
have also been translated into German by Neuge- 
bauer, Albert Sturm, and especially by Joseph Stein- 
bach, a physician at Franzensbad, who has issued 
two volumes of them, “Das Lied von der Nühma- 
schine” (Leipsic, 1884), and “ Gedichte von Joseph 
Kiss" (Vienna, 1886. dedicated to Crown Prince 
Rudolph). 

In his most important ballads Kiss deals chiefly 
with types of the Jewish and Hungarian people. 
The poem that Kiss wrote on the strong anti-Sem- 
itic movement in 1882, “Az fr Ellen” (“Against 
the Stream ”), created such a sensation that it was 
translated by Max Falk into German, and found its 
way ina Hebrew translation into Russia, where it 
was sung even in many synagogues. Kiss's ballad 
“Jebova” also attracted unusual attention, being 





recited in 1893 by the actress Marie Jászai in thirty- 
five cities of Hungary. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pallas Lex. ; 

8. L. V. 
KISS AND KISSING: The custom of kissing 
is not found among savage races, among whom other 
forms of greeting, such as rubbing of noses, take 
its place. Among Orientals, who keep the sexes 
strictly separated, kissing on the mouth is not prac- 
tised, except as an expression of strong affection 
(Cant. i. 2; comp. Gen. R. xe. 8). It is doubtful 
whether any reference to kissing on the mouth as a 
mere salutation can be found in the Old Testament, 
Gen. xli. 40 and Prov. xxiv. 26 being susceptible of 
another interpretation. The Oriental method was, 
and is, to kiss the cheeks alternately, placing the 
right hand sometimes upon the shoulder, sometimes 
under the chin, as did Joab with Amasa (II Sam. 
xx. 9). Kissing is, therefore, usually reserved as 
an expression of affection between relatives. Isaac 
desires to kiss Esau; Esau falls upon Jacob’s neck 
and kisses him; Joseph kisses his brethren and the 
face of his dead father (Gen. xxvii. 27, xxxiii. 4, 
xlviii, 10, 1, 1). Similarly, Orpah kisses Naomi 
(Ruth i. 14, and Laban his sons and daughters 
(Gen. xxxi. 55), Elisha desires to kiss his father 
and mother before following Elijah (I Kings xix. 20). 
Raguel kisses Tobit (Tobit vii. 6). The kiss occurs 
also, however, as a salutation between persons not 
closely related, but united by affection, as were Jona- 

than and David (I Sam. xx. 41). Hence 

Biblical royal or highly placed persons may 
Instances. desire to express their favor by kissing, 

perhaps the more formal salutation 
with the hand on the shoulder and the cheeks placed 
together, as in the case of Absalom or David (II Sam. 
xv. b, xix. 89). The response to such a mode of salu- 
tation would be of the more respectful kind: in the 
case of Samuel kissing Saul (Т Sam. x. 1) he may have 
kissed him either on the cheek as a mark of affection 
oron the hand as an expression of reverence. Kissing 
the feet is mentioned in the New Testament (Luke 
vii. 45), and, probably, is referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment by the metaphorical expression to “lick the 
dust" (Ps. Ixxii. 9; Isa. xlix. 93; Micah vii. 17; Isa. 
xlix. 98 seems to imply actual contact between feet 
and lips). 

The same reverence shown toward a king or 
conqueror was displayed toward gods as repre- 
sented by their idols or symbols. Schwally (“Das 
Leben Nach dem Tode,” p. 8) suggests that the kiss 
given by Joseph to Jacob when he saw that his 
father was dead was of the nature of worship of a 
divine being, as in Hosea xiii. 2, where reference is 
made to those who, when sacrificing, kissed the 
golden calf. According to I Kings xix. 18, Elijah 
could find only 7,000 men in all Israel that had not 
kissed Baal. A similar custom was found among 
the Arabs (see Wellhausen, * Reste," р. 109), and is 
retained to the present day in the Mohammedan cer- 
emony of kissing the Kaaba at Mecca. When Job 
denies that his mouth has kissed his hand (Job xxxi. 
27) he refers to an idolatrous practise in which the 
hand was kissed toward the object of worship, as 
the rising sun was greeted in ancient Greece. The 
idea appears to have been that in some way the 
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breath was the life of man, and that giving a part 
of the breath to the object adored was in the nature 
of a sacrifice (comp. ADORATION, FORMS OF). 

According to the Rabbis, kissing was to be avoided 
as leading to lewdness; but it was permitted as 
an act of respect for dignity, as the kiss given by 
Samuel to Saul; after prolonged absence, as Aaron’s 
kiss to Moses (Ex. iv. 27); and on parting, as in 
the kiss of Orpah (Gen. R. clxx.). Rabbi Tanhuma 
added the kiss of relationship, as in the case of 
Jacob and Rachel (Gen. xxix. 11; Ex. R. v.) On 
the kiss as a salutation in the early Christian Church 
see PEACE, KISS OF. 

By а beautiful image the death of God's favorites 
was supposed to be produced by a kiss from God 
(*bi-neshikah ") Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, 
Moses, and Miriam were taken in this manner (B. B. 

17a; Deut. R. xi). This mode of de- 
Death by parture is considered the easiest of all 
God's Kiss. deaths, and is reserved for the most 
pious (Ber. 8a). According to the 
Rabbis, kissing an idol was not punishable by death 
(Sanh. 60b), and it would appear that the custom of 
kissing the feet, mentioned in the New Testament, 
was current among the Pharisees (B. B. 16a); it is 
mentioned that Rabbi Johanan was treated in this 
way (Yer. Kid. i. 61c). The Rabbis interpreted 
Cant. i. 2 as meaning that if one spends his time 
with teachers in whose presence he must keep his 
lips closed—the teachers of mystical Jaw—all men 
will later kiss him on the mouth (Cant. R. 5b). 

A curious explanation is given why every letter 
of the word \npw' (Gen. xxxiii. 4) is marked by the 
Masorites with dots. Some of the rabbis explain 
that the kiss given by Esau was insincere (see Sifre, 
Num. 61), and even at the present day the expres- 
Sion *a kiss with dots" is used by Jews in Slavonic 
countries for an insincere kiss. According to Akiba 
the Medes kissed the hand only (Ber. 8b), and for this 
practise Simeon ben Gamaliel, who was opposed 
to kissing on the mouth, gives praise to all Oriental 
peoples (Gen. R. Ixxiv. 1). The Zohar represents the 
son and disciples of Simeon b. Yohai as kissing his 
hand during life (i. S8b), while at his death his son 
Eleazar kissed his hand and Abba kissed the dust 
at his feet. "The story is told that of two athletes 
who were struggling, the one about to be overcome 
kissed the hand of his adversary, and thereby saved 
himself by making the latter feel more kindly dis- 
posed (Tan., Wayiggash). Legend asserts that 
when Isaac Alfasi was at the point of death the 
young Maimonides, aged five, entered and kissed 
his hand (Gavison on Prov. xvii. 6). To this day it 
is customary in Smyrna for the relatives to kiss the 
hand of the dead when taking a last parting (^R. E. 
J." xxiv. 159). { 

Kissing still survives among Jews as a mark of 
reverence. It isa religious custom among them to 
kiss the zizit of the tallit when putting it on, the 
mezuzah at the door when entering and leaving, 
and thescrollofthe Law when about to read or pro- 
nounce a blessing over it (“Bet Yosef,” on Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 28, in the name of Abudar- 
ham). On Simhat Torah it is customary for the 
congregation to touch the scrolls of the Law with 
the zizit as they are being carried round, after 











which the zizit is kissed; in the old Sephardic ritual 
this was done when the scroll was carried round be- 
fore Kol Nidre. Russian Jews are accustomed to 
use the index-finger for the mezuzah and the little 
finger for the scroll of the Law. Ifa Hebrew book 
is dropped it is customary, though not necessary, to 
kiss it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neil, Kissing, Its Curious Bible Mentions, . . 


London, 1885; Gesenius, T ., and Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb., 
s.v. pi; W. Bacher, in Zi. E. J, xxii. 197, xxiii. 187. 

A. m 
KISSINGEN: Bavarian health-resort; it has 
a total population of 4,024, including 888 Jews. 
Jews lived in Kissingen as early as the thirteenth 
century, and they suffered greatly from persecu- 
tions under Rindfleisch in 1298 (Salfeld, * Martyro- 
logium," pp. 64-66). 

In the town hall of Kissingen there is a helmeted 
and bearded figure of a man carved in stone. Re- 
port declares it to be in memory of а Jew who, 
during the siege of Kissingen by the Swedes, cast 
for the defenders bullets that never missed their 
mark. From that time he and his descendants went 
under the name of “Schwed.” In 1650 and 1656 the 
Kissingen butchers complained in regard to the 
slaughtering of cattle and selling of meat by the 
Jews living in houses under the jurisdiction of the 
manorial lords; in 1725 the Kissingen citizens ob- 
jected to the buying of property by the Jews. In 
1775 and again in 1791 disagreements occurred be- 
tween the Jews of the bishoprie of Würzburg and 
the Jewish representative of Kissingen, Herz Lów. 

There were three classes of Jews in Kissingen: 
Jews of the principality of Erthal, of Von Heller, 
and of the bishopric of Würzburg. 

In 1799 the Jewish representative of Kissingen 
charged the Jews of Erthal with unwarranted inter- 
ference, in matters of ritual, with the local syna- 
gogue; six years later the citizens of Kissingen com- 
plained of the increase in the Jewish population. 

The present synagogue was dedicated in 1909. 
The synagogue built in 1858 is still standing, but is 
not used at present; it occupies thesite of an earlier 
house of worship the history of whose origin is not 
known. In the year 1892 the Bavarian Jews of 
the district of Gersfeld were placed under the juris- 
diction of that of Kissingen, which now includes 
about thirty communities. Ofthe rabbis who offici- 
ated there the names of the following are recorded: 
R. Moses (1799-1809), who was also hazzan; L. 
Adler (1840-52); Gabriel Hirsch Lippman (1852-64), 
who edited several works of Ibn Ezra; Moses Lób 
Bamberger (1867-99), who left many manuscripts 
(see the oration delivered at Rabbi Bamberger's 
funeral by Dr. 8. Bamberger of Schrimm [Paks, 
1900], his successor). The last-named edited the Mid- 
rash Lekah Tob to Ruth, and *Zikron Abraham," 
Abraham Bing’s glosses to the Shulhan 'Aruk, and 
wrote а commentary on the Pirke Abot, to be used 
as а text-book. 

D. S. BA. 

KITE. See VULTURE. 


KITTSEER, MICHAEL: Talmudic author; 
born in Kittsee (Köpcsèny), Hungary, about 1775; 
died at Presburg Sept. 28, 1845. He was a disci- 
ple of Marcus BENEDICT, and, while not an officia- 
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ting rabbi, he devoted his time to rabbinical studies. 
Strictly observant in his religious practise, he was 
tolerant of those who differed from him. He wrote 
“Shalme Nedabah” (see Ezek. xlvi. 12), Presburg, 
1838, notes on various Talmudic treatises. The 
second part, published in Presburg in 1848, con- 
tains, besides notes on Talmudic treatises, notes on 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk and homilies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 589 (where 
the name is given as “ Kitse *’; the same spelling is found also 
in Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 414, and in Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. ii. 190): Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1845, p. 680; Weiss, 
Abne Bet ha-Yozer, pp. 63 et seq., Paks, 1900. D 


KITZINGER, JACOB BEN JOSEPH: Au- 
thor and poet; lived in the second half of the six- 
teenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He wrote “Hag ha-Pesah” (Cracow, 
1597), a commentary on the Passover Haggadah, with 
glosses by his father, a poem on the Passover ritual, 
and a long introduction. Thereto is added “Kez 
ha-Pela’ot,” on the end of the Exile and the com- 
ing of the Messiah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 190-191; 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 169. 

D. 8. Man. 

KIZWEH (= “Kizbah”): In popular parlance, 
the weekly portion allotted to the local poor; also 
charity in general. The word “kizbah,” in New He- 
brew (Pes. 71b), connected with the Biblical Hebrew 
* kezeb " (Jonah ii. 7), means “limit,” so used of the 
toll (B. K. 1132) and of God's infiniteness (e.g., “ There 
is no limit to Thy years,” in the “ Musaf ” prayer for 
New-Year. Lampronti does not give the word, 
nor does it occur in the older legal literature con- 
tained in the Shulhan “Атик. 


Benjacob, 


D. 

KLAAR, ALFRED: Austrian writer; born 
at Prague Nov. 7, 1848; studied law and, later, Ger- 
man philology at the universities of Vienna and 
Prague (Ph.D. 1870). In 1868 he became assistant 
editor of the * Tagesbote aus Bóhmen," and in 1878 
was made dramatic and art critic of the “ Bohe- 
mia" atPrague, in which city he settled. In 1885 
he became privat-docent in German literatute at the 
German technical high school at Prague. In 1901 
he removed to Charlottenburg. near Berlin. 

Of Klaar's numerous works may be mentioned: 
“Die Litteratur des Auslandes," Vienna, 1878: 
“Jos. Victor Scheffel,” Prague, 1876; “Joseph II,” 
ib. 1880; * Das Moderne Drama, Dargestellt in Seinen 
Richtungen und Hauptvertretern,” Prague and 
Leipsic, 1888-84; “Franz Grillparzer als Dramati- 
ker." Prague, 1891; “F. Schmeykal" 20. 1894; 
“Borne’s Leben und Wirken," zd. 1899; “ Der Faust- 
cyclus,” 20. 1899. He has written also several dramas, 
among which are: “Fahrende Komédianten,” 
Prague, 1876; “Der Empfang,” Dresden, 1888; 
* Diskretion,” and “Wer Schimpft der Kauft,” ib. 
1890. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

8. Е. T. H. 

KLACZKO, JULIAN (JUDAH): French 
publicist; born in Wilna, Russia, Nov. 6, 1825. His 
father belonged toone of the best Jewish families of 
Wilna, and instructed his son in Hebrew and in 
Polish. Klaczko early developed poetical ability, 


and a Hebrew song addressed to his parents, com- 
posed for the occasion of his bar mizwah, was pub- 
lished as “ Minhat Todah" (Wilna, 1838). A collection 
of his Hebrew poems entitled ^ Ha-Duda'im," mostly 
imitations of Polish masters or direct translations, 
was published in Leipsic (1842), and a few songs 

from his pen appeared in “Pirhe Zafon” (No. 2, 

1844). He left Wilna, never to return, about 1840, 

and studied in Heidelberg and at the Künigsberg 

University, graduating as Ph.D. (1846), Settling 

in Paris (1849), he became assistant librarian in the 

Bibliothèque du Corps Législatif and a constant 

contributor to the "Revue des Deux Mondes." His 

writings, in which he displayed great ability and an 
intense hatred for both Russia and Prussia, attracted 
the attention of the Austrian premier, Count Beust, 
who invited him to Vienna (1869) and appointed 
him Aulic Councilor in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Klaczko was also elected (1870) a member of 
the Galician Landtag, where he delivered a memor- 
able speech advocating the cause of France and in- 
sisting that Austria should take her part in the war 
against Prussia. Failing in his purpose he left 

Austria in the same year and went to Italy, where he 

remained until 1875; then he returned to Vienna, 

where he now (1904) resides. In 1887 he was elected 

& corresponding member of the Académie des 

Sciences Morales et Politiques of the Institut de 

France. He severed his connection with Judaism 

early in his career. | 
Klaczko is considered one of the foremost repre- 

sentatives of Polish thought and aspiration in west- 
ern Europe. He edited the weekly “ Viadomosci 

Polski" in Paris (1858-60) and the correspondence 

of Mickiewicz; translated Piotrowski's “Memoirs 

of a Siberian”; and wrote: a short history of Polish 
literature in the nineteenth century, an English 
translation of which appears as an introduction to 
the English edition of Krasinski’s “ А Divine Com- 
edy ”; * Roczniki Polskie” (Polish Year-Book), a col- 
lection of his Polish writings in four volumes (Paris, 

1865); “Etudes de Diplomatie Contemporaine ” 

(1866); “Les Cabinets de l'Europe en 1863-64" 

(1866); *Une Annexion d'Autrefois: l'Union de la 

Pologne et de la Lithiouanie " (1869); * Les Prélimi- 

naires de Sadowa ” (1869); “Les Deux Chanceliers” 

(1876); “Causerie Florentine” (1880); “Rome et la 

Renaissance, Jules II.” (1898); ete. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, p. 589; 1812. p. 402; 
Bodek and Mohr, Yerushalayim, ii. Lemberg, 1815; La 
Grande Eneyclopédie, s.v.; Nouveau Larousse Illustré, 
s.v.; Meyers Konversations-Levikon, s.v., Wiernik, An 
Eminent Russian Jew, in Jewish Gazette (English supple- 
ment) March 24, 1899. 

H. R. P. Wr. 


KLACZKO, LEVI JERAHMEEL: Russian 
educator; born in Wilna June 28, 1840. Formerly 
a school-teacher in Berdyansk, Crimea, he now fol- 
lows the same calling in Odessa. He wrote “ ‘Erek 
Те Шаһ,” a critical investigation of the history and 
the language of the prayers (Wilna, 1868); “Tal- 
mud Torah,” a religious and historical primer 
in Hebrew and Russian (Warsaw, 1884; 4th ed., 
1890); *Ha-Omen," elementary Hebrew primer, with 
a Russian glossary (ib. 1889); “Rishon le-Hinnuk,” 
Hebrew and Russian (ib. 1892); and “ МеѕШаё Ye- 
sharim,” a Russian-Hebrew school-book (8d ed., ib. 
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1898). He has also contributed numerous articles 
to Hebrew and Russian periodicals, notably one on 
the Siddur of the Jews of Crimea, in * Ha-Karmel,? 
viii. 133 et seg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Shahar, ix. 186, 835 : Sokolow, Sefer Zik- 
karon, p. 100, Warsaw, 1890; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. 


p. 173. 
H. R. P. Wr. 


KLAPP, MICHAEL: Austrian journalist and 
author; born in Prague 1834; died Feb. 25, 1888. 
He removed in 1855 to Vienna, where he devoted 
himself to journalism. In 1859-60 he was editor of 
the literary section of Kuranda's “Ostdeutsche 
Post,” and later special correspondent in Italy and 
Spain of the * Neue Freie Presse." Subsequently, 
together with Jacob Herzog, he founded the “ Mon- 
tagsrevue,” with which he continued to be associated 
till his death. 

Of Klapp's works may be mentioned: * Komische 
Geschichten aus dem Jiidischen Volksleben,” Berlin, 
1859; “Die Flagellanten”; “In London Unter den 
Feniern,” Troppau, 1869; “ Revolutionsbilder aus 
Spanien," Hanover, 1869; * Reisetagebuch des Schah 
von Persien,” 1874; the novels; * Zweierlei Juden," 
Vienna, 1870, and * Die Bankgrafen, Roman aus der 
Scliwindelzeit," 2 vols., Bern, 1877. He wrote also 
several comedies, among which was “ Rosenkranz 
und Güldenstern? (Vienna, 1885), which was pro- 
duced on all the stages of Germany after its pres- 
entation at the Vienna Burgtheater, where it could 
be played only without mention of the name of its 
author. 

8. І. X. 


KLATZKO, MORDECAI BEN ASHER 
(surnamed Meltzer): Russian rabbi and author; 
born in Wilna 1797; died in Lida July 2, 1883. He 
was а descendant of Rabbi Mayer Katzenellenbogen 
of Padua. Klatzko received the usual Talmudical 
education and soon distinguished himself by his 
keen mind and retentive memory. After lecturing 
privately for some time in his native city he was 
appointed (1831) chief teacher in the newly estab- 
lished yeshibah founded by Mayla. The stories 
circulated about difficulties between him and the 
great Talmudist Israel Lrexrix, who for a short time 
was a subordinate teacher at the yeshibah, are now 
mostly discredited. 

In 1844 Klatzko was chosen dayyan of Wilna; 
he retained his positions at the yeshibah and in the 
rabbinate until 1852, when he was called to Kal- 
variya, government of Suwalki, to succeed Löb 
Shapiro of that place, who had become rabbi of 
Kovno. Klatzko remained in Kalvariya till 1864, 
when he was elected to the rabbinate of Lida, gov- 
ernment of Wilna, which position he held until his 
death. 

Klatzko was considered one of the most eminent 
rabbis of Russia. He had many pupils, and prob- 
ably ordained more young rabbis than any of his 
contemporaries. He was the author of novelle on 
the Talmud and the Shulhan ‘Aruk, some of which 
were published posthumously by his son under the 
title ^ Tekelet Mordekai” (Wilna, 1889). This work 
contains his novelle on Berakot, Mo‘ed, and the 
first part of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. The work was 
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compiled by his pupil Aba Joseph Triwosch, who 
wrote down what he received from him orally. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; H. N. Steinschneider, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, iv. 
531-541: idem, ‘Ir Wilna; Triwosch, biography of Klatzko 
appended to T'ekelet Mordekai. 
L. G. N. T. L 


KLAUS (German, “Klause,” from the medieval 
Latin “clusa” = cloister): An institution where 
Talmudic scholars are given free lodging, and often 
a stipend in addition, in order that they may devote 
all their time to the study of the Talmud (sometimes 
also to teaching and lecturing). From the seven- 
teenth century it became a custom for wealthy peo- 
ple to donate funds for the perpetual maintenance 
of such institutions (called sometimes Ber на-Мр- 
RASH). It is said (Gans, “Zemah Dawid,” part i., 
ad 5332 [1592]) that Rabbi Löw ben Bezaleel 
founded the klaus of Prague, which is still in exist- 
ence, though used only asa synagogue. The klaus 
at Vienna was founded by Zechariah Levi in 1656 
(Kaufmann, “Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus 
Wien," p. 67, Vienna, 1889); and a similar institu- 
tion was established at Altona about 1690, when 
Zebi Ashkenazi was in office (Emden, * Megillat 
Sefer,” p. 11, Warsaw, 1896), to which Benjamin 
Levy of London bequeathed a legacy in 1704 
(“Jewish Chronicle,” July 81, 1903). Bermann 
(Berent Lehmann) of Halberstadt founded in 1708 
the klaus still existing in that city (Auerbach, 
“Gesch. der Jiidischen Gemeinde Halberstadt,” pp. 
61 et seg., Halberstadt, 1866); Lemle Moses Reinga- 
num founded that of Mannheim, 1706 (Löwenstein, 
* Gesch. der Juden in der Kurpfalz,” pp. 170 et seq., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895); its funds are at pres- 
ent used for the maintenance of a second rabbi. 
About the same time Samson Wertheimer founded 
a klaus at Frankfort-on-the-Main (Kaufmann, 
“Samson Wertheimer,” p. 72, Vienna, 1888). Jost 
Liebmann and his wife, Esther, founded in Berlin a 
klaus for their nephew and son-in-law, Aaron ben 
Benjamin Wolf, about 1701, which was discontinued 
about 1719. Somewhat later Veitel-Heine Ephraim 
founded in the same city a klaus which is still in 
existence, although under entirely different rules, 
and known as the “Veitel-Heine Ephraim’sche 
Lehranstalt.” The Breslau, Hanover, Lissa, and 
other German congregations possess institutions of 
the same kind. In Wolfenbiittel various members of 
the Samson family founded similar institutions; 
these in 1807 were united to form a school which - 
is still in existence as a Jewish high school (Ehren- 
berg, “Die Samson’sche Freischule,” in “Orient, 
Lit.” 1844, No. 5; separately printed, Leipsic, 1844; 
Zunz, "Samuel Meyer Ehrenberg,” Brunswick, 
1858) In Leghorn, which had a wealthy Jewish 
community, various institutions existed intended to 
support prebendaries who should devote their lives 
to Talmudic studies, occasionally delivering lec- 
tures; as was often the case in other parts of Europe, 
with such an institution, called “ midrash " or “ bet 
ha-midrash," a synagogue was usually connected. 
In the midrash founded by Franco, Elijah Benamo- 
zegh held a position (Sokolow, * Sefer Zikkaron," pp. 
128 ef seq., Warsaw, 1889). Wealthy members of 
the Leghorn community often supported such a 
midrash in Jerusalem (see Haerz, ТАСОВ, and Ha- 
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отл, Moses), and Oriental Jews still maintain simi- 
lar institutions there (Lunez, *Luah Erez Yisrael, 
5661," p. 140, Jerusalem, 1900). 

A modern institution of a similar character was 
founded by Sir Moses Montefiore in Ramsgate in 
1869. It was for a short time a college for the edu- 
cation of rabbis; but now, although still maintained 
under the name “Judith Montefiore Theological Col- 
lege,” it is merely a home for rabbinical scholars 
(Harris, “ Jewish Year Book,” 1908). 

The Hasidim call their synagogue “klaus”; and 
each of their miracle-workers maintains a klaus of 
his own, as do also his followers in other cities, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the works cited in this article, Blütter 
aus der Michael David'schen Stiftung, Hanover, 1870. 


KLAUSENBURG (KOLOZSVÁR): Royal 
free city of Kolozs county, Hungary ; formerly cap- 
ital of the grand duchy of Transylvania (1691-1848). 
Until 1848 no Jews were legally allowed to live in 
Klausenburg; but the law of 1526, by which the 
Jews were expelled from Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, was not strictly carried out. In 1578 the 
Transylvanian Diet decreed that the Jews might 
stop temporarily in the cities when visiting the fairs. 
Goods are mentioned as being imported by Jews into 
Klausenburg asearly as 1591. When Klausenburg 
was captured by the imperial general Georg Basta, 
Sept. 18, 1600, all the Jews in the city were slain. 
This did not deter others from visiting the fairs 


there; for in the annual balance of the city custom- : 


house for the year 1631 the “Jews’ linen” is espe- 
cially mentioned. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century an edict of the ruler (“ Approbate 
Constitutiones Regni Transylvanim," pars v., ed. 
82) assigned to them for their exclusive habitation 
Carlsburg, the temporary residence of the princes 
of Transylvania. Thence they continued to visit 
the fairs of Klausenburg so frequently that the gen- 
eral city council on March 7, 1698, set apart for them 
an especial place in the market. 

With the act of exclusion still in force, a Jew, 
Lóbl (Leopold) Deutsch by name, succeeded in set- 
tling in the city about 1770-80. This marks the 
beginning of a lengthy struggle for the right to 
Settle and trade in Klausenburg between the Jews 
and the municipal authorities. the latter being in 
league with thestate government. Supported by an 
imperial decree of 1781, which in accordance with one 

of an earlier date restricted the right 
Beginnings of settlement of the Jews in Transyl- 
of Jewish vania to Carlsburg, the authorities 
Residence. steadily refused to admit Jews into 
Klausenburg. But the latter had ob- 
tained a footing in the city. Although Lóbl Deutsch 
and those that followed him even fifty years later 
were threatened with expulsion, this threat was only 
partially carried out, and a certain number of Jews re- 
mained permanently in the city, though merely on 
sufferance. This struggle ended only in the stormy 
days of 1848. 

The number of Jews in Klausenburg gradually 
increased. In 1780 there is no official ‘record of a 
single Jew in the city, although in the county of 
Kolozs eight Jews were found. But in 1785 there 
were twelve Jews in a population of 9,708 persons. 


Within fifty years (1835) the number rose to 109; 
in 1846 there were fifty-six Jewish families, sixteen 
of which, however, being new arrivals, were to be 
expelled. About fifty years later (1891) the Jews 
in Klausenburg numbered 2,414 in a population of 
32,756, and in the county of Kolozs 4,318 in a popu- 
lation of 192,448. Ten years later again (1901) there 
were 4,730 Jews in the city in a population of 49,295. 

The first. traces of communal life date from the 
second decade of the nineteenth century. At that 
time Joseph Kain, reputed to have been versed in 
the Talmud, is mentioned as “ecclesiasticus.” An 
actual rabbi, however, was out of the question, 
since even in 1830 the community itself was not оћ- 
cially constituted. But since the hebra kaddisha 
was founded in 1887, the formal organization of the 
community must be placed somewhere between these 
two dates. It was only a branch congregation, 
which, like the other congregations of Transylvania 
since the middle of the eighteenth century, was sub- 

ordinated to the general rabbinate of 

Organiza- Carlsburg. When in 1852 Hillel (Hein- 
tion. rich) Lichtenstein was called as first 
Tabbi to Klausenburg, the district 

rabbi, Abraham Friedmann, protested, recognizing 
Lichtenstein merely as deputy rabbi. The latter 
left Klausenburg two years later. Until 1861 the 
cantor, Marcus Klein, who was versed in the Talmud, 
ofliciated as rabbi. He was succeeded by Philipp 
(Feisch) Fischmann (1861-62). From 1863 to 1877 
Abraham Glasner of Monor (formerly at Gyönk) 
filled the position. After his death there wasa split 
in the community. At the time of the Jewish Con- 
gress of 1868-69, the members believing in Reform 
had separated from the rest of the congregation, 
which adhered to the Orthodox tenets, and had 
formed a distinct congregation, which, however, 
existed for a short time only. The present Reform 
congregation, founded in 1880 was served by Alex- 
ander Rosenspitz (formerly in America), 1887-88; 
by Jacob Klein, 1888-90; and since 1891 by Mathias 
Eisler. In the Orthodox congregation Moses Glasner 
succeeded his father. Their synagogue was built in 
1851; the temple of the Reform con gregation in 1887. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Jews of Klausenburg had no cemetery, since they 
could acquire no real estate. In 1848 they were al- 
lowed to fence in, together with an adjacent piece 
of land which they had purchased, the place where 
they buried their dead. The Reform congregation 
has its own cemetery. 

The following institutions are supported by the 
Jews of Klausenburg g: a parochial school (since 1860); 
a Talmud society, “ ерта shas"; a literary society; 
and a women’s philanthropic society. It 15 worthy 
of notice that the University of Klausenburg is one 
among the few universities of Europe where lectures 
on post-Biblical Jewish literature are delivered ; such 
lectures have been delivered there since 1893. 

D, M. Ex. 

KLAUSNER, ABRAHAM: Austrian rabbi 
and ritualist ; flourished at Vienna in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. He shared the rabbin- 
ical office at Vienna with Meir b. Baruch ha-Levi 
(Jacob Weil, Responsa, No. 151). Aaron Blumlein 
and Shalom, rabbi of Wiener-Neustadt, were among 


Klausner 
Klein 
his contemporaries. Two of his pupils were Isaac 
Tyrnau and Jacob Mólln. His collection of ritual 
customs ( " minhagim"), with his notes, was published 
at Riva di Trento in 1559. The editor of Molln's 
* Minhage Maharil" added in several cases some of 
the minhagim collected by Klausner. His responsa 
are referred to by Isserlein in his “Pesakim u-Keta- 
bim ” (No. 6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 63 25 eh Gesch. 


За еа., viii. 11; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 213. 
G. M. SEL. 


KLAUSNER, JOSEPH: Russian Hebrew wri- 
ter; born at Olkeniki, government of Wilna, Aug. 
14, 1874. In 1885 he went to Odessa and became 
a pupil in the yes! .oah there, studying both Tal- 
mudic and secular subjects. From 1897 to 1902 he 
studied philosophy and Semitic languages at the 
University of Heidelberg, and, returning to Russia, 
became (1903) editor of the Hebrew monthly * Ha- 
Shiloah” and of other publications of the Ahiasaf 
Society. In 1904 he was appointed editor of the 
Warsaw department of the *Ozar ha-Yahadut," а 
Hebrew encyclopedia. Klausner is a versatile and 
prolific writer and a sound critic, and there are few 
Hebrew publications to which he has not contrib- 
uted. Heis one of the champions of the moderni- 
zation of the Hebrew language and literature. 

Klausner has written the following: “Ziyyun la- 
Meshorer Gordon,” on J. L. Gordon as a poet, 1895; 
“Sefat ‘Eber Safah Hayyah,” on Hebrew philol- 
ogy, in “Ozar ha-Sifrut,” Cracow, 1896; “Ruhot 
Menashshebot,” criticisms, in “Ha-Zeman,” War- 
saw, 1896; “Ha-Adam ha-Kadmon,” on anthropol- 
ogy, Warsaw, 1900; “Millon shel Kis,” pocket-dic- 
tionary of modern Hebrew (with Grazowski), vb. 
1908, In Yiddish, he has written “Joseph Nassi,” 
Berdychev, 1901; and in Russian, *Novo-Yevrei- 
skaya Literatura," on the Hebrew literature of the 
nineteenth century, 7. 1900; “Duchovny Sionism,” 
on spiritual Zionism, St. Petersburg, 1900. He is the 
author also of “Die Messianischen Vorstellungen 
des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten,” 
Cracow, 1908. 

н. R. А. S. W. 


KLEEBERG, CLOTILDE: Pianist; born at 
Paris June 27, 1866, of German parents. She stud- 
ied with Mmes. Retz and Massart at the Conserva- 
toire, where, at the age of eleven, she received a 
medal as well as the highest honors in the competi- 
tive examination, The following year she made her 
début at the “Concerts Populaires,” playing Bce- 
thoven's C Minor Concerto and several difficult com- 
positions by Chopin. In 1881 she made a success- 
ful tour through Denmark, Russia, Austria, and 
Holland, and in 1883 appeared in London, where she 
Soon became a popular favorite. After establish- 
ing her reputation abroad she, in 1887, made her 
début in Germany, where her graceful and poetic 
interpretation of the great masters insured her a 
warm welcome. 

In 1894 she was named “Officier de l'Académie," 
and in 1898 she revisited England, where she achieved 
aseries of brilliant triumphs. Her repertoire is very 
extensive, including works of composers ranging 
from Bach to Liszt. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrlich, Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 
T Time; Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians, New York, 


8. J. So. 


KLEEBERG, MINNA COHEN: German- 
American poetess; born in Elmshorn, Holstein, Ger- 
many, July 21, 1841; died in New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 31, 1878. Her father, Marcus Cohen, a physi- 
cian, gave her a careful education. Her poetic en- 
dowment showed itself early. At fourteen she 
wrote for a journal in Hamburg, and later for one 
in Budapest and for L. Stein’s * Der Freitag-Abend.” 
After her marriage in 1862 to Rabbi L. Kleeberg, 
She lived in Rhenish Prussia, where she moved in à 
circle of literary men, chief among them Emil Rit- 
tershaus. 

In 1865 her poem, “Ein Lied vom Salz," a plea 
for the removal of the tax on salt in Prussia, spread 
her reputation to wider circles. Her abiding inter- 
est in public and patriotic questions was charac- 
teristic. The Franco-Prussian war, the Fifteenth 
Amendment, Friedrich Hecker, the emancipation of 
women, and the cause of liberty and democracy were 
among the themes that stimulated her muse. Jew- 
ish national and religious feclings were equally a 
source of inspiration. The aspersions cast upon the 
Jewish race by Wagner and Billroth she repelled 
with indignant vigor. The most attractive of her 
verses, however, are those on the joys and sorrows 
of domestic life, especially the poems addressed to 
her children. 

In 1866 Minna Kleeberg emigrated to the United 
States, living until 1877 in Louisville, Ky., where 
Dr. Kleeberg had been elected rabbi of a congre- 
gation, and removing thence to New Haven. A col- 
lection of Minna Kleeberg’s poems, * Gedichte," was 
published in 1877; and she was a frequent contribu- 
tor to “Das New-Yorker Belletristische Journal.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biog- 

raphy; Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury; Nahida Remy, Das J'üdische Weib; Kayserling, Die 

Jüdischen Frauen, p. 248; Das New-Yorker Belletris- 


tische Journal, Jan. 10, 1879; Deborah, 1819. . 
А. H. 8. 


KLEIN, ADOLPH: German medical author; 
born at Merseburg-on-the-Saale May 18, 1829. He 
was educated at Leipsic (M.D. 1851), and practised 
medicine at Königsberg from 1859 to 1870. In the 
latter year he adopted a journalistic career, becom- 
ing successively editor of a large number of papers, 
among them * Das Rothe Kreuz," * Deutsche Frauen- 
blatter,” * Berliner Eisenbahn-Zeitung," and * Gross- 
Lichterfelder Wegweiser." Most of Klein's contri- 
butions to literature have been on medical and 
sociological topics. His more important writings are: 
“ Anthropologie und Makrobiotik” ; “ Ueberwindung 
des Wissenschaftlichen Materialismus”; “ Philo- 
sophie und Anthropologie”; “Der Chemisch-Me- 
chanische Theil des Menschlichen Organismus und 
Seine Lebenskraft”; “Geheimnissvolle Funktionen 
der Sympathischen Ganglien"; “Die Magnetischen 
Funktionen des Eisengehaltes im Blute”; “Die 
Geistbewusste Persönlichkeit und Ihre Unvergüng- 
lichkeit als Weltprinzip "; “ Wissenschaftliche Bei- 
träge zum Hypnotismus”; *Religions-Einigung ”; 
“ Weshalb Theologie, Materialismus und Spiritualis- 
mus in Bezug auf das Menschenrüthsel zu Falschen 
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Schlüssen Gelangen?”; “Sozialpolitische Beitrüge 

zur Judenfrage.” 

A few of his works, of marked liberal tendencies, 
have been printed in New York under the pseudo- 
nym “Dr. Nielk Floda.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Berlin, i. 244-245, Berlin, 1807. 
8. I. G. D. 
KLEIN, CHARLES: English dramatist; born 

at London Jan. 7, 1867; educated at the North Lon- 

don Collegiate School. Klein is the author of “A 

Mile a Minute" (produced by Minnie Palmer); * The 

District Attorney"; the libretto of *El Capitan" 

(produced by De Wolf Hopper); “Dr. Belgraff" 

(produced by Wilton Lackaye); “ Heartsease " (pro- 

duced by Henry Miller; “The Charlatan” (pro- 

duced by De Wolf Hopper); “Hon. John Grigsby " 

(produced by Sol Smith Russel); “A Royal 

Rogue”; “The Auctioneer”; “Mr. Pickwick”; and 

a number of other plays. 

A. E. Ms. 


KLEIN, FELIX: German mathematician; 
born at Düsseldorf April 24, 1849; educated at the 
University of Bonn, where he became assistant in 
the institution of physics in 1866. In 1868 he re- 
ceived his degree of Ph.D. and took a postgraduate 
course at Berlin and Góttingen. He became privat- 
docent at Góttingen in 1871, and in the following 
year was elected professor of mathematics at the 
University of Erlangen. In a similar capacity he 
went to the technical high school at Munich in 1875, 
to the University of Leipsic in 1880, and to the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen in 1886. In 1898 he repre- 
sented the German empire as a member of the edu- 
cational departmentat the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, and in 1898 he represented his country at 
the conference in London which established the In- 
ternational Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

Klein was appointed one of the editors for the 
publication of Plückler's unpublished works. Since 
1875 he has been coeditor with A. Mayer of * Die 
Mathematischen Annalen." Of his many works may 
be mentioned: * Vergleichende Betrachtungen über 
Neuere Geometrische Forschungen," Erlangen, 1872 ; 
* Ueber Riemann's Theorie der Algebraischen Funk- 
tionen und Ihrer Integrale,” Leipsic, 1882; * Vorle- 
sungen über das Ikosaéder und die Auflósung der 
Gleichungen vom 5. Grad," 25. 1884; “ Vorlesungen 
über die Theorie der Elliptischen Modulfunktionen, " 
with Fricke, 2b. 1890-91; “Einleitung in die Höhere 
Geometrie," Gottingen, 1899; “Vorträge über Aus- 
gewählte Fragen der Elementar-Geometrie,” Leipsic, 
1895; with Sommerfeld, “Ueber die Theorie des 
Kreises,” 2b. 1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Levikon; 
haus Konversations-Lexikon. 


8. F. T. H. 

KLEIN, HERMANN: English musical critic; 
born at Norwich July 98, 1856. He studied singing 
under Manuel Garcia from 1874 to 1877, and in 1888 
was appointed professor of singing at the Guildhall 
School of Music, London. Having begun his career 
as a musical critic as early as 1876, he was appointed 
to “The Examiner” in 1879, and in 1881 to the 
“Sunday Times.” He was also connected in a sim- 
ilar capacity with the “Manchester Guardian” and 


Brock- 


“The Scotsman.” Klein is the author of “Musical 
Notes,” London, 1886-89, and joint editor of Man- . 
uel Garcia’s “Hints on Singing,” 1894, Klein has 
composed several vocal pieces. He is a fellow of 
the Institute of Journalists of London. In 1902 
Klein removed to New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harris, Jewish Year Book, 1901-2. 
J. M. W. L. 


KLEIN, HUGO: Hungarian writer; born at 
Szegedin July 21, 1853; educated at the University of 
Budapest. He was for several years editor of the 
“Ungarische Lloyd," and later dramatic and art 
critic of the “Neue Pester Journal" In 1888 he 
removed to Vienna, where he became connected 
with the leading journals, and is at present (1904) 
editor of the “Schöne Blaue Donau." 

Klein is the author of; "Das Rendezvous in 
Monaco” and “Der Blaustrumpf," operettas, 1888; 
“Im Puszta Lande," 1884; “Blinde Liebe” and 
*Zauberkünste," 1890; “Die Hexenpfeifer,” 1900. 
He has written also the librettos to “Der Liebe 
Augustin ” (music by Brandl) and “ Konig und Spiel- 
mann” (music by Kerner), which latter has been 
translated into Hungarian. He embraced Chris- 
tianity. 

Bruripgsamats Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, Vienna, 

в. ' F. Т.Н. 

KLEIN, JOSEPH. See Kiss, JOSEPH. 


ELEIN, JULIUS: Hungarian rabbi; born 
Aug. 2, 1850, at Zichyfalva; died July 24, 1895, at 
Alt-Ofen; educated at the gymnasia at Kecskemet 
and Nagy-Károly, the Talmud schools of Mayer 
Perls and Israel Hildesheimer, and the universities 
of Vienna and Tübingen. At the age of twenty- 
two he was called as rabbi to Szigetvar, and thence, 
in 1887, to Alt-Ofen. 

Klein was one of the first to introduce preaching 
in Hungarian into the synagogue service. His chief 
work, besides his collection of material for a history 
of the Jewish community of Alt-Ofen, which ap- 
peared in the periodical “Magyar Zsidó Szémle,” 
was his translation of the Talmud into Hungarian, 
with notes. Of this only the first part, the treatise 
Berakot, was published (Budapest, 1885). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Egyenlóseg, 1895, No. 30. 

8. L. V. 

KLEIN, JULIUS LEOPOLD: Hungarian 
poet and writer; convert to Christianity ; born at Mis- 
kolez, Hungary, 1810; died at Berlin Aug. 2, 1876; 
edueated at the gymnasium at Budapest and the 
universities of Vienna and Berlin. After an extended 
trip through Italy and Greece, he returned to Berlin, 
where he completed his studies and graduated as 
doctor of medicine. Не established a practise in the 
German capital, but soon relinquished it and de- 
voted his time entirely to literary work. 

He wrote several dramas, which did not have 
much success. His influence as a critic was more 
pronounced, although his greatest work, * Gesch. des 
Dramas" (18 vols., Leipsic, 1865-76; Index by 
Ebner, 1886), was never finished. Klein's collected 
works appeared in seven volumes under the title 
“Dramatische Werke," db. 1871-79. Among his 
tragedies may be mentioned “Maria von Medici," 
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1841; *Luines," 1842; * Zenobia,” 1847; “Moreto,” 
1859; “Maria,” 1860; “Strafford,” 1862; and “ Heli- 
odora,” 1867; and among his comedies, “Die Her- 
zogin,” 1848; “Hin Schiitzling,” 1850; “ Voltaire,” 
1852. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon; Meyers 
Konversations-Levikon. 


8. F. T. H. 

KLEIN, MAX: Hungarian sculptor; born 
Jan. 7, 1847, at Göncz; son of a poor country school- 
teacher. He was apprenticed first to a grocer at 
Kaschau, and then to a watchmaker at Miskolcz; 
but his love for art caused him to give up his trade 
in 1861, and he went in the most indigent circum- 
stances to Budapest, where he entered the studio 
of the sculptor Professor Sandház. In 1868 he 
went to Berlin, and then to Rome, and, in spite of 
the utmost difficulties, finally succeeded in achiev- 
ing an honored position among modern sculptors. 
His group *Old Germans in the Roman Circus,” 
exhibited at the Kunstausstellung at Berlin in 1878, 
created a sensation by the boldness and energy of 
its realism, which is a characteristic of Klein's work. 
This group attracted attention at the Paris Salon 
also, and was awarded a gold medal at the Inter- 
nationale Kunstausstellung at Munich, assuring 
Klein's position in ihe art world. Klein's sketches 
received the first prize in the competition for statues, 
in heroic size, of the ancient philosophers, for the 
Joachimsthaler Gymnasium at Berlin. He executed 
also the two large busts of Field-Marshal Manteuffel 
and General Werder in the Ruhmeshalle at Berlin. 

The following are the best known of Klein's 
works: * Hagarand Ishmael”; “Samson at the Feet 
of Delilah”; “The Anchorite”; “The Conquered” ; 
“The Fisher’s Dream”; “The Deluge”; and the 
fine fountain group in the court of the first National 
Savings-Bank building at Budapest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. x. 

s. L. V. 

KLEIN, MORITZ: Hungarian rabbi; born 
July 7 1849, at Miskolez; studied philosophy at 
the University of Prague, attending at the same 
time lectures on Jewish theology by Chief Rabbi 
Solomon Rapoport. In 1868 he received his Ph.D. 
degree and his rabbinical diploma, and was appointed 
director of the Jewish communal school in his native 
city, where he officiated also as preacher at the Great 
Synagogue. In 1869 he was called as rabbi to 
the Reform congregation (* Congress-Gemeinde ") of 
Ungvar; in 1876 he went to Papa; and in 1880 he 
accepted a call as chief rabbi to Nagy-Becskerek, 
which office he still (1904) holds. He is a member of 
the board of examiners of the Rabbinical Seminary 
at Budapest. 

Klein's works include Hungarian translations of 
(1) Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim,” under the title 
“A Tévelygok Utmutatója," in three volumes, with 
notes (1878-91), and (2) Jedaiah Penini’s “ Behinat 
‘Olam,” under the title “A Lélek Trageditja” 
(1901). 

m. ДАУАМ Ыайшашеш, Künvészet ; Szinnyei, Magyar 
S. L. V. 
KLEIN, PHILIP: American rabbi; born May 

22, 1848, at Baracska, Hungary. He was educated 
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in the Talmudical schools of his native country and 
continued his studiesin the gymnasium of Presburg 
and in the universities of Vienna, Berlin (Ph.D.), 
and Jena. After receiving his rabbinical diploma 
from B. H. Auerbach of Halberstadt, he became 
rabbi at Libau, in Courland, Russia (1880-90). In. 
1890 he emigrated to New York, where he was åp- 
pointed rabbi of the Hungarian congregation Oheb 
Zedek, perhaps the most important position among 
the East Side congregations of New York. This 
position he still (1904) holds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish, Year Book, 1903-4, n 69. 


KLEIN, SOLOMON: Austrian oculist; born 
at Miskolez, Hungary, Aug. 12, 1845; M.D., Vi- 
enna, 1870. Since his graduation he has practised 
in the Austrian capital. In 1888 he became privat- 
docent of ophthalmology, and in 1895 department 
chief at the General Dispensary, and oculist at the 
Rothschild Hospital, as well as at the Institute for 
the Blind at the Hohe Warte, near Vienna. In 1902 
he was appointed assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity at Vienna. 

Klein has written many papers in the medical 
journals, as well as articles for Eulenburg's “ Real- 
encyklopüdie der Gesammten Heilkunde, » Nagel's 
* Jahrbuch für Ophthalmologie," etc. Among his 
independent works may be mentioned: * Die. An- 
wendung des Augenspiegels," Vienna, 1876; * Au- 
genspiegelstudien bei Geisteskranken," 7. 1877; 
“ Grundriss der Augenheilkunde," 7. 1886; and 
“Das Auge und Seine Diütetik," Wiesbaden, 1892. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1901. 

8. F. T. H. 

KLEIN, SOLOMON: French rabbi; born at 
Bischheim, Alsace, Oct. 14, 1814; died at Colmar, 
Alsace, Nov. 10, 1867. Не was successively district 
rabbi at Bischheim (1839-41), Durmenach (1841-48), 
and Rixheim (1848-50). From 1850 to 1867 he was 
grand rabbi at Colmar, which rabbinate had been 
occupied by Hirsch Katzenellenbogen, Simon Cahn, 
and Seligmann Goudchaux. 

Klein was the author of the following works: 
* Nouvelle Grammaire Hébraïque Raisonnée et Com- 
parée,” Durmenach, 1846; “Traduction Française 
et Annotation du Sefer Yesodot ha-Maskil de К. 
David ben Bilia du Portugal, XIV* Siècle,” in the 
“Dibre Hakamim” of Eliezer Ashkenazi, Metz, 
1849; “Notions Elémentaires de Ja Grammaire Hé- 
braique”; “Guide du Traducteur du Pentateuque,” 
1851; rules for the Hazzan and for the Shobot, 
in Hebrew and German, 1855; “Le Judaïsme ou la 
Vérité sur le Talmud? (German transl. by Mann- 
heimer), Mülhausen, 1859; “M. Philippson et Sa 
Traduction de la Bible,” in “Univ. Isr.” 1860; “Re- 
cueil de Lettres Pastorales et de Discours d’Inaugu- 
ration,” Colmar, 1863; “Cours de Thémes et de Ver- 
sions Hébraiques à l'Usage des Commengants,” 
Mülhausen, 1866; “La Justice Criminelle chez les 
Hébreux," published posthumously in * Arch. Isr.” 
1898. 

8. J. Ks. 

KLEIN, THEODORE: French physician; born 
in Durmenach, Upper Rhine, May 30, 1845; died in 
Paris May 4, 1902; son of the chief rabbiof Colmar. 
After completing his studies at the college of Col- 
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mar, Klein went to Paris, where he engaged in the 
study of medicine. While still a student he to- 
gether with Emil Javal translated into French Helm- 
holtz’s “Handbuch der Physiologischen Optik.” 
In 1878 he took his degree of M.D., his thesis being 
: *L'Influenee de l'Eclairage sur l'Acuité Visuelle,” 
which was awarded a prize by the medical faculty 
of Paris. In 1871 he published “ La Thérapeutique 
de О au Moyen de 1а Lumière Colorée,” a French 
translation of the German work by Boehm. He 
contributed to *L'Opinion Nationale," editing its 
scientific page from 1879 to 1876, and also to the 
* Revue des Sciences Médicales" and other medical 
journals. He further wrote: “Le Diabéte Sucré,” 
1876; “Le Psautier du Dr. Graetz,” 1877; “La 
Circoncision,” 1888 ; Sur ]’Origine de Quelques Idées 
des Délirantes dans la Paralysie Générale,” 1888; 
* Polémiques Nombreuses dans l'Univers Israélite.” 
The minister of the interior decorated him in 1900 
with the Golden Medal for his long and disinter- 
ested servicesin behalf of the poor. 

Klein was a member of the Jewish Consistory of 
Paris, and during eighteen years president of the 
Société de l'Etude Talmudique. He was the rep- 
resentative, both within and without the consistory, 
of ultra-Orthodoxy ; and as he was a profound Tal- 
mudist, his views carried great weight in the delib- 
erations of the various societies of the Jewish com- 
munity in the French capital. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ala Mémoire du Dr. N. Th. Klein. Membre 
du Consistoire Israélite de Pari is, published by the Société 
de l'Etude Talmudique, Paris, 1902. E. A. 

8. 


KLEIN, WILHELM: Austrian archeologist; 
born Nov. "эв, 1850, at Karánsebes, Hungary. He 
first studied Jewish theology and then philosophy at 
Vienna and Prague. The Austrian government 
subsequently sent him to Italy and Greece, where 
he engaged in archeological investigations, studying 
especially antique pottery. Klein is professor of 
archeology at the German University of Prague, 
and a member of the Gesellschaft zur Förderung 
Deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Literatur in 
Bóhmen, as well as of the German Archeological 
Institute. Hehaspublished: *Euphronius " (1886); 
“Піе Griechischen Vasen, mit Meisterinschriften ” 
(2 pr ed., Vienna, 1887); and * Praxiteles ” (1897). 

А. КІ 

KLEMPERER, GEORG: German physician; 
born at Landsberg-on-the- Warthe May 10, 1865; son 
of Wilhelm Klemperer; studied at the universities 
of Breslau, Halle, and Berlin (M.D. 1885), From 
1887. to 1896 he was assistant to Professor von Ley- 
den; he was admitted, as privat-docent in 1889, to the 
medical faculty of the University of Berlin, where in 
1895 he became professor. 

Klemperer has written many essays in the pro- 
fessional journals, and since 1899 has been editor of 
the “Therapie der Gegenwart.” Among his works 
may be mentioned: "Grundriss der Klinischen 
Diagnostik," Berlin, 1890 (Sth ed. 1900); “ Unter- 
suchungen über Infection und Immunitiit bei Asia- 
tischer Cholera," 2b. 1894; “Untersuchungen über 


Gicht und Harnsüure Nierensteine," 10. 1896; * Jus- 
tus von Liebig und die Medizin,” 25. 1899. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1901. 

8. F. T. H. 
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KLEMPERER, GUTTMANN: Austrian 
rabbi; born 1815 at Prague; died at Tabor, Bohe- 
mia, Jan. 20, 1882. On his mother's side he was a 
descendant of Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller. He com- 
pleted his Talmudic studies at Presburg as a pupil 
of Moses Sofer, and he also passed the gymnasium 
examinations at the lyceum (Protestant gymnasium) 
in the same place. On his return to Prague he at- 
tended courses in philosophy at the university and 
the Talmudic lectures of Solomon Judah Rapoport. 
In 1844 he went as rabbi to Tabor, where he labored 
until his death. At Tabor he introduced the regu- 
lated worship of the Prague Temple. 

Of Klemperer's numerous published writings 
the following may be mentioned: (1) Speech on 
the occasion of the abolition of the Jews' tax in 
Bohemia, Prague, 1847; (2) *Hayye Yehonatan," 
biography of Jonathan Eybeschütz, 40. 1858; (3) 
* Jiidischer Geschichtskalender ” (* Pascheles Volks- 
kalender," 1855-59) ; (4) “ Der Patriarch R. Juda II., 
ein Charakterbild,” Prague, 1861; (5) “R. Salomo 
Luria,” i». 1862; (6) “Das Armengesetz nach Tal- 
mudischen Prinzipien," 7. 1868; (7) “Das Erzie- 
hungswesen nach den Prinzipien Unserer Altvor- 
dern," 70. 1864; (8) “R. Löwe ben Bezalel, Lebens- 
bild eines Prager Oberrabbiners,” zb. 1878; (9) “ Das 
Wesen der Jüdischen Geheimlehre," 7d, 1875-79. Of 
his German translation of David Gans's *Zemah 
Dawid," with notes, only parts i. and ii. have been 
published, by Moritz Grünwald. 

8. i A. Kr. 


KLEMPERER, WILHELM: German rabbi; 
born March 80, 1889, at Prague; son of Guttmann 
Klemperer. After attending the gymnasium of his 
native city, he studied (1856-1868) at the univer- 
sity and the Jewish theological seminary in Breslau 
(Ph.D., Leipsic, 1861) and was ordained rabbi in 
1863. He was successively rabbi at Landsberg (1864—- 
1885) and Bromberg (1885-91); he was called in 1891 
as preacher to the Reform congregation of Berlin. 

Klemperer has published: “Fest- und Gelegen- 
heitspredigten," Breslau, 1866; “Christian Thoma- 
sius"; “Voltaire und die Juden"; “Beiträge zur 
Vergleichenden Gnomologie.” 

8. M. Sr. 


KLETZK: Russian town, in the government of 
Minsk. It is believed to have been founded in the 
eleventh century, but the earliest known mention of 
the Jewish community there refers to 1522. A doc- 
ument dated Sept. 5, 1522, was issued by King Sig- 
ismund, in which he awarded for three years to 
Isaac Jesofovitch, a Jew of Brest-Litovsk, for the 
sum of 300 “kop groschen,” a lease of the inns and 
other sources of revenue in Kletzk. Thenext men- 
tion of the Kletzk community is found in a docu. 
ment dated Jan. 21, 1529, which imposes military 
duties on its inhabitants, as well as on those of other 
towns. On June 15, 1542, the boyar Grishko Koche- 
vich brought suit against Zachariah Markovich, a 
Jew of Kletzk, the latter's oxen having broken into 
Grishko's field and injured the growing grain; the 
court awarded to Grishko twelve “ruble groschen " 
damages. A census taken in 1552-55 shows that 
the Jewish householders lived chiefly on Wilna 
street, on the Sloboda, and owned gardens in the 
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suburbs. Kletzk is mentioned in the assessment on 
the Lithuanian communities in 1566, and from its 
small proportionate assessment it appears that the 
community was not important at that time. 

In 1670 the Jews of Kletzk were accused of hav- 
ing murdered a baptized Jewess, the wife of Geliash 
Yevchich, She had gone to the fair of Kletzk and 
had stopped first at the house of a Christian, and 
then at the house of the Jew Goshko Tzeperski, 
where she was last seen. At the time she disap- 
peared she had a large sum of money in her posses- 
sion. Her body was not found, and it is probable 
that she was induced by her former corcligionists to 
leave her husband and return to Judaism in some 
distant place, such cases having frequently occurred 
among the Jews of Lithuania after the Cossack up- 
rising. 

Until 1628 Kletzk belonged to the district of 
Brest-Litovsk. After that date it was transferred, 
together with the neighboring towns, to the district 
of Pinsk. According to tradition, the town origi- 
nally was located on the opposite bank of the Vis- 
tula, on the road leading to Lyakhovich; but after 
the destructive fire of 1705 it was rebuilt, at the in- 
stance of the governor, on its present site. "Thus 
the cemetery, formerly very near the town, is now 
two miles distant, and during the spring floods the 
Jewish community finds it difficult to provide for 
the burial of its dead. There is a large synagogue, 
built by Prince Radziwil in 1796; а bet ha-midrash 
fully two hundred years old; and fifteen smaller 
houses of prayer. The first rabbi of Kletzk was Ju- 
dah ben Lób, who had under his jurisdiction also 
the community of Mechit. He was succeeded 
by Michael ben Meir Eisenstadt, who in turn was 
followed, about 1762, by his son Moses Eisen- 
stadt (d. Oct. 25, 1795). The old people of Kletzk 
still speak of the sojourn there of the philosopher 
Solomon Maimon, who lived there for several years, 
and was intimate with R. Moses Eisenstadt. In the 
nineteenth century the town was repeatedly des- 
troyed by fire—in 1817, 1845, 1865, and 1886—yet 
the large synagogue always escaped the flames. In 
1908 Kletzk had a total population of about 8,000, 
of which about 6,000 were Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko-Yevreiskt Arkhiv, i., Nos. Т? and 841; 
ii., Nos. 10, 34, 249; Regesty i Nadpisi, i. Nos. 256, 473, 498, 
196. and 1101; 3 Pamyatnaye Knizhka Minskot Gubernii, 
Minsk, 1876; Levik, Lalpiyot, Berdychev. 1895. 


H. R. G. L.—B. Er 

KLEY, ISRAEL (or EDUARD as he called him- 
self): German preacher, educator, and writer; born 
at Bernstadt, Silesia, June 10, 1789; died at Ham- 
burg Oct. 4, 1867. Heattended the Wilhelm school 
at Breslau—in which he soon after gave instruction 
himself—and the gymnasium there. He studied also 
at the Berlin University under Fichte and Schleier- 
macher. In 1817 he accepted a call to Hamburg as 
head teacher and director of the free school, founded 
in 1815. Thisschool gave the impulse to the found- 
ing of the temple at Hamburg, which inaugurated a 
reform in the liturgy and stood, in general, for the 
adaptation of Jewish worship to the spirit of the 
times, Kley, who had already officiated as preacher 
at the Jacobson Temple in Berlin together with 
Auerbach and Günsburg, was the first preacher at 
the Hamburg Temple, which position he retained for 





over twenty-one years, resigning it May 9, 1840. He 
was director of the free school until1848. An insti- 
tution bearing his name, for aged and destitute 
teachers, was erected in Hamburg. 

Kley was a very prolific writer. Together with 
K. S. Günsburg he published “Erbauungen über 
Gottes Werk und Wort” (Berlin, 1813-14), and “ Die 
Deutsche Synagoge" in 2 parts (#0. 1817-18). Sev- 
eral editions of his “Katechismus der Mosaischen 
Religionslehre? (Leipsic, 1814) were published, the 
last in 1850; also of his ^Israelitisches Gesangbuch ” 
(Hamburg, 1818), for which special melodies were 
written (2d. 1846), Не published also а large num- 
ber of sermons, either separately or in collections. 
Of the latter may be mentioned “Predigten in dem 
Neuen Israelitischen Tempel zu Hamburg” (čb. 
1819-20); “Die Feste des Herrn"; *Israelitische 
Predigten für Alle Festtage des Jahres? (Berlin, 
1894); * Sammlung der Neuesten Predigten Gehalten 
in dem Neuen Israel. Tempel zu Hamburg," edited 
by Ed. Kley and G. Salomon, 2 vols. (Hamburg, 
1826-27); “Die Ruhe der Religion Mitten in der 
Welt Unruhe," five sermons (ib. 1831); * Blätter der 
Erinnerung: Letzte Kanzelvortrüge im Neuen Israel. 
Tempel” (ib. 1844). 

Kley, who is often called the Jewish Schleier- 
macher, published also sketches of sermons on the 
first Book of Moses (Grinberg-Leipsic, 1844), and 
on the second Book of Moses (Leipsic, 1856); further 
* Geschichtliche Darstellung der Israel. Freischule 
zu Hamburg" (Hamburg, 1841); *Die Erste Mor- 
gengabe zur Lehre und Bildung” (Grünberg, 1843); 
“Noch ein Wort zur Israel Reformfrage” (Ham- 
burg, 1845). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jonas, Lebensskizze von Dr. E. Kley, Ham- 
burg, 1859; Illustrirte Monatshefte für die Gesammten 

Interessen des Judenthums, ii. 419 et seq.; Kayserling, 


Bibliothek Jtid. Kanzelredner, i. 47 et seq. 
s. M. K. 


KLEY, WILHELM: German economist and 
educator; born at Steinbach, district of Meiningen, 
Germany, June 25, 1869. He taught for several years 
at various schools, and then studied political econ- 
omy, pedagogics, and philosophy at Giessen, Zurich, 
Basel, and Göttingen universities. After taking 
his doetor's degree he became teacher at the school 
for builders at Cassel. Since 1901 he has been di- 
rector of the technical and commercial school of 
Harburg. 

Kley has published: * Die Berufskrankheiten und 
Ihre Stellung in der Staatlichen Arbeiterversicher- 
ung in Nationalókonomischer Beleuchtung" (Cas- 
sel); “Die Sehwindsucht im Lichte der Statistik und 
Sozialpolitik ” (Leipsic); “Bei Krupp” (¢d.); *Ge- 
setzeskunde und Buchführung für Baubeflissene, Ins- 
besondere zum Gebrauch an den Kóniglichen Bauge- 
werkschulen ” (Wittenberg); “Das Genossenschafts- 
wesen im Handwerk"; * Warum Sollen und Müssen 
Sich die Handwerker zu Innungen und Genossen- 
schaften Zusammenschliessen ? " (Cassel, 1901); * Die 
Entwickelung des Geldwesens der Stadt Harburg," 
“Der Auf- und Ausbau der Deutschen Gewerbe- und 
Fortbildungschule" (75.). Kley hasalso contributed 
articles to the * Zeitschrift für Sozialwissenschaft," 
edited by Wolf in Breslau. 

8. 
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KLINGER, GUSTAV. See BUCHBINDER, 
BERNHARD. 


KLOTZ, LOUIS LUCIEN: French journalist 
and deputy; born in Paris Jan. 11, 1868; of Alsa- 
tian descent. After his education was finished, he 
was enrolled as advocate at the Cour d'Appel in 
Paris. At the age of twenty, with a view to popu- 
larizing the Franco-Russian alliance, he founded the 
* Vie Franco-Russe," an illustrated paper. In 1892 
he became editor of the * Voltaire," and commenced 
a campaign against the reactionary policy of Jules 
Ferry. In the following year he was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for his Paris district at the legislatorial 
elections. Two years later he founded the “ Fran- 
çais Quotidien," a paper devoted to national de- 
fense, with which the “ Voltaire" was subsequently 
amalgamated. 

After another failure at the polls, he was elected 
by an overwhelming majority for Montdidier at the 
general election of 1898 as a radical socialist. Klotz 
is a member of several communal and charitable 
societies, among which are the Society for the De- 
fense of Children, the Prison Society, and the Cen- 
tral Committee for Labor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dictionnaire National. 

8. 


KLUGER, SOLOMON BEN JUDAH 
AARON: Chief dayyan and preacher of Brody, 
Galicia; born at Komarow, Russian Poland, in 1783; 
died at Brody June 9, 1869. He was successively 
rabbi at Rawa (Russian Poland), Kulikow (Galicia), 
and Jozefow (Lublin), preacher at Brody, and rabbi 
at Brezany (Galicia) and, again, at Brody (where he 
held the offices of dayyan and preacher for more 
than fifty years). 

During his long life Kluger wrote a great number 
of works — one hundred and sixty volumes. He 
wrote on all the branches of rabbinical literature as 
well as on Biblical and Talmudic exegesis; but only 
the following of his writings have been»published: 
“Sefer ha-Hayyim” (Zolkiev, 1825), novelle on 
Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim (his novelle on the 
other parts of the Shulhan 'Aruk have not been 
published); “Me Niddah" (20. 1884), halakic and 
haggadic novellz on Niddah; “‘En Dim‘ah” (part 
1; 7b. 1884), funeral sermon on the death of Eph- 
raim Solomon Margaliot; “Ebel Yahid” (Warsaw, 
1836), funeral oration on Menahem Manis Mor- 
decai Teomim; “Nidre Zerizin” (Zolkiev, 1889), 
novelle on Nedarim; “Ebel Mosheh” (with “ ‘En 
Dim‘ah,” part 2; Warsaw, 1848), funeral orations 
on Moses Schreiber (Sofer) and Jacob Lissa; *She- 
not Hay yim ” (Lemberg, 1855; the first part contains 
responsa on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim; the sec- 
ond, responsa and novelle for scribes); “Sefer 
Setam ” (ib. 1856), laws for scribes; “ Moda‘a le-Bet 
Yisrael” (Breslau, 1859), responsa, chiefly of other 
rabbis, concerning mazzot made by machine; “Tub 
Ta‘am wa-Da‘at” (Lemberg, 1860; the first part 
contains the laws of terefah; the second, entitled 
* Kin'at Soferim,” contains laws for scribes and vari- 
ous laws of the Yoreh De‘ah); “Hiddushe Anshe 
Shem” (Leipsic, 1860), novelle on Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer; “Ma‘aseh Yede Yozer” (Lemberg, 
1868), commentary on the Pesah Haggadah; “Sefer 


| 


* Abodat ‘Abodah ” (Zolkiev, 1865), novell on ‘Abo- 
dah Zarah. Kluger's takkanot concerning slaugh- 


. tering are printed in Ganzfried's “Torat Zebah” 


(Lemberg, 1848), and two of his responsa in David 
Solomon Eybeschütz's *Ne'ot Deshe (7d, 1861). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, xiii, No. 25; E. Kohn, Kin'at 
Soferim, pp. 108a-109b, Lemberg, 1892: Strelisker, in Ha- 
Maggid, xii., No. 29; Van Straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. p. 125; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 414- 
415: Judah Aaron Kluger, Toledot Shelomoh, Lemberg, 1898. 


S. S. M. SEL. 
KMITA, PETER. See Bona SFORZA. 
KNASMAHL. See MARRIAGE. 


KNEFLER, FREDERICK: American sol- 
dier; born in Hungary in 1833. He went to Amer- 
ica, and when the Civil war broke out he enlisted 
as a privatein the 79th Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry. He became successively captain, major, 
colonel, and brigadier-general. For meritorious serv- 
ice at Chickamauga he was promoted to the rank 
of brevet major-general He participated in the 
engagements of the Army of the Cumberland and 
marched with Sherman to the sea. No other Jew 
attained such high rank in the army. After the 
war Knefler was made United States pension agent 
at Indianapolis. : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, 
Soldier, and Citizen, p. 179, Philadelphia, 1895: Markens, 
The Hebrews in America, p. 181, New York, 1888; Pub. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 3, p. 35. 

A. A. M. F. 

KNOT: Some form of quipu or knot-alphabet 
appears to have been adopted in Biblical, or, at 
least, in Talmudical times, to judge from the form 
taken by the zizit. Whether any mystical influ- 
ence was connected therewith is uncertain, but te- 
fillin are not knotted, except with the permanent 
knot of the head phylactery. It was even disputed 
down to the time of R. Tam whether the head knot 

should be tied afresh every day (Responsa, No. 182). 

To the rigid Sabbatarians of the Talmudic period, 


to make a knot was an act of labor, and, therefore, 


forbidden on the Sabbath (Shab. 111b), and this 
forms part of the Jewish law to the present day. 
Not alone is the making of a knot forbidden, but 
also the loosing of one, Consequently ultra-Ortho- 
dox Jews who will not carry a handkerchief ex- 
cept in the form of a girdle merely twist it around 
and do not tie it in a knot. Children, however, 
might go out on the Sabbath with stalks of madder 
knotted together, seemingly as an amulet (Shab. 


66b). In the discussion on the restriction of mar- 
tyrdom some of the extremists held that one should 
suffer martyrdom rather than tie even the knots of 
one'sshoes like the Romans (Sanh. 74b). It is stated 
that Ex. xxxiii. 23 really means that God showed 
Moses the knots of the tefillin (Ber. 7a); the pas- 
sage, however, is interpreted by Ibn Ezra («d loc.) 
as referring to the knowledge of the physical laws 
of nature (comp. Maimonides, “Moreh,” i. 35). 

In Jewish folk-lore knots play а certain part, 
though how far the folk-lore is Jewish in origin 
generally remains uncertain. Among the children 
of Kiev one of the ways of determining who shall 
be “it” is to tie a knot in a handkerchief; the chil- 
dren pick out the corners, and the one selecting the 
knotted corner is “it.” In Kovno, when a wart is 
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removed, a knot is tied around it with a thread, 
and this knot is placed under the threshold. To 
cure a person who is possessed one counts nine 
knots (“Sefer Hasidim,” § 1159): this seems to be 
German (comp. Wuttke, “Deutscher Aberglaube,” 
p. 157). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy, Neuhebr. Würterb. iv, 899-400; Güde- 

mann, Gesch. ii. 205. 


A. J. 
KNOXVILLE. See TENNESSEE. 


KOBER, GUSTAV: Austrian actor; born at 
Vienna April 21, 1949. Не was trained for the 
stage by Emilie Dorr in that city and made his début 
atthe Elysiumtheater, Stettin, in 1868. He then ap- 
peared at the following theaters: Budapest and 
Linz (1869-72), 'Thaliatheater in Hamburg (till 
1877) In 1877 he joined the Meininger Company, 
remaining with this famous troupe of comedians 
until 1881, and accompanying them on their tours to 
Amsterdam and London. From 1881 to 1882 Kober 
played at the Berlin Residenztheater and the next 
two yearsat the Carltheater, Vienna; 1884-86 at the 
Thaliatheater, Hamburg; 1886-88 at the Landes- 
theater, Prague; and 1888-89 at the Lessing- 
theater, Berlin. After а year devoted to a starring 
tour in various cities, Kober returned to the Les- 
singtheater, Berlin. He appeared also at the Irving 
Place Theater, New York city. 

Kober’s principal rôles are Franz Mohr, Carlos in 
“Clavigo,” Wurm, Richard TIL, Shylock, lago, Me- 
phisto, and Perin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: О. G. Flüggen, Btthnen-Levikon, 1892, p. 172. 


8. E. Ms. 


KOBNER, HEINRICH: German physician; 
born at Breslau Dec. 2, 1888. He studied medicine 
at Berlin and Breslau (M.D. 1859), taking post-grad- 
uate courses at Vienna and Paris in 1860 and 1861. 
Establishing himself as a physician in Breslau (1861), 
he founded a dispensary for dermatology. In 1869 
he became privat-docent and in 1872 professor of 
dermatology and syphilology. Indifferent health 
forced him to resign all his positions in 1878. After 
spending some time in southern Europe, he settled in 
Berlin, where in 1884 he again founded a dispen- 
sary. In 1897 he received the title * Geheimer Medi- 
zinalrat.” 

Kóbner has written many essays in the medical 
journals, among which may be mentioned: * Ueber 
Arznei-Exantheme, Insbesondere über Chinin-Ex- 
anthem," in “Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift,” 
1877; “Uebertragungsversuche von Lepra auf 
Thiere,” in Virchow's “ Archiv,” 1882. 

His works in book form include: “ Klinische und 
Experimentelle Mitteilungen aus der Dermatologie," 
etc., Erlangen, 1864. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 

S. F. T. H. 
KOBO. See Covo. 

^ 
KOBOR, TAMÁS. See BERMANN, ADOLF. 


KOBRYN: District town in the government of 
Grodno, Russia; situated on the Muchavetz and 
Kobrynka rivers. In 1902 it contained more than 
8,000 Jews in a total population of about 10,000. 
À Jewish congregation was in existence there at the 


“covered considerable space 





beginning of the sixteenth century; it is mentioned 
among the Lithuanian Jewish congregations to which 
in 1514 Sigismund I. renewed privileges granted to 
them by his brother Alexander. The city and its 
suburbs, where the Jews had the right of residence, 
in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The small town of Gorodetz, 
about five miles distant from Kobryn, once formed a 
part of the latter; but it was nearly ruined in 1653, 
when it was besieged by the Swedish army, the Jews 
and their property suffering greatly, especially at 
the hands of the Polish soldiers, who mutinied on 
account of non-payment of their salaries and com- 
pensated themselves at the cost of the Jews. 

In 1766 Kobryn was officially reduced to the 
status of a village; but was restored in 1795 to the 
rank of a district town. The city was bombarded 
by the French army in 1812, and again suffered 
much, the Jews showing great courage. 

In the old Jewish cemetery there are still legible 
some dates of the fifteenth century. The earliest 
known rabbi was Bezaleel b. Solomon Darshan (d. 
1678). His successors have been: Jacob b. David 
Shapiro, or Spiro, the author of *Ohel Ya'akob," 
and founder of а yeshibah in Kobryn, where more 
than 400 pupils were instructed in his time (d. 1718); 
Minz (d. 1819); Shemariah, who was also a rabbi of 
the Hasidim of Riuboshow (d. 1885); Moses, rabbi 
of the Hasidim of Kobryn(d. 1858); Meir Meirim 
Shafit (d. 1873), author of the well-known work 
“Nir al-Yerushalmi"; Elijah, popularly known as 
“Rabbi Elinke Lider” (d. 1876); Saul Epstein (d. 
1891); and last the present incumbent, Rabbi Meir 
Atlas. 

Kobryn has many charitable societies and institu- 
tions, a magnificent synagogue, two batte mid- 
rashot, and eleven houses of prayer of different 
Hasidic sects. Formerly the Jews were mostly en- 
gaged in agriculture and distilling; but in 1882, by 
a ukase of Alexander ITI., the renting of farms was 
prohibited to Jews, as was also residence outside 
the city limits. Further, in 1897 the distillery busi- 
ness was monopolized by the government. In con- 
sequence, the present economic position of the 
Kobryn Jews is very deplorable; and they are em- 
igrating in large numbers to America and Africa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Duke Dimitri Sopiega, Revizia Kobrynskot 

Ekonomii, 1563 (the ducal author was at the time super- 

visor under the government: the manuscript is now in the 

municipal archives of Kobryn); Entziklopedicheski Slovar, 

St. Petersburg, 1895; Regesty, vol. i. s.v., ib. 1899. 

H. R. 


KOBRYN, BEZALEL B. SOLOMON. бее 
BEZALEL B. SOLOMON OF KOBRYN. 


KOBURG. See Saxe-Copurc-GoTHa. 


KÜCHER, HERMANN FRIEDRICH: Ger- 
man Christian Hebraist; born at Osnabrück in 1747; 
died April 2, 1792. He was the author of “Specimen 
Observationum Philologicarum in I Sam. ii.” Jena, 
1772; “Comm. Sistens Explicationem Vocum 9AN) 
et Np") Gen. i. 3, 5, de Deo Usurpatorum,” ib. 1778; 
“Comm. ad Gen. ii. 18-20, de Vocatis ab Adamo 
Animantibus,” 10, 1779; “Stricturarum Antimasore- 
thicarum in Kirjan et Chetib ad Librum Judicum 
Specimen,” #0. 1780; “ Versuch einer Erklärung der 


Gesch. Saul's mit der Betrügerin zu Endor," Gera, 
/ - 
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1780; “ Nova Bibliotheca Hebraica " (with a preface 
by J. С. Eichhorn), 2 vols., Jena, 1783-84, a supple- 
ment to Wolf’s “Bibliotheca Нера.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, Handbuch der Theologischen Liter- 
atur, i. 69; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 194; McClintock and Strong, 


Cyc. Supplement. 
T. B. P. 


KODASHIM: Nameof the fifth of the six orders 
(*sedarim ") of the Mishnah, so called because all 
the treatises belonging to it contain regulations and 
laws concerning sacrifices, priestly contributions, 
and other matters pertaining to the cult. Both the 
name of this order and its position as the fifth in the 
Mishnah are old, and are recorded at an early date. 
Simeon b. Lakish (8d cent.), who considered the six 
orders of the Mishnah to be intended by the words 
“emunat, ‘iteka, hosen, yeshu‘ot, hakmat, wada‘at” 
(Isa. xxxiii. 6), enumerates them in the following 
order and with the following names: “ Лега‘, 
Mo'ed, Nashim, Nezikin, Kodashim, Tohorot” 
(Shab. 81а). The sedarim are given in the same 
order and with the same names in Esth. R. i. 2 and 
in Num. R. xiii. Another amora, R. Tanhuma, al- 
though deducing from Ps. xix. 8-10 a different order 

of the sedarim, likewise reckons Ko- 

Position in dashim as the fifth (Yalk., Ps. xix. 8 

Mishnah. 64509.) According to another version 

of Tanhuma’s statement, the order of 

the sedarim is as follows: Nashim, Zera'im, Mo‘ed, 

Kodashim, Tohorot, and Nezikin (Num. R. J.c.). 

In this passage, however, the order is evidently de- 

termined by that of the Biblical verses to which the 
treatises are there referred. 

It may, therefore, be safely assumed that Ko- 
dashim has always been the fifth of the orders of 
the Mishnah. According to Maimonides, Kodashim 
comes after the first four sedarim because they have 
their exegetical basis in Exodus, whereas Kodashim 
has its foundation in Leviticus. On the other hand, 
Kodashim stands before Tohorot because the regula- 
tions concerning sacrifice (Lev. і-х) precede those 
on cleanness and uncleanness (7), xi.-xv.). Another 
explanation is given by Zacharias Frankel in his 
* Hodegetica in “Mischnam, ? p. 262. 

With the exception of the 1559 edition of the 
Mishnah, which regards the two treatises Hullin and 
Bekorot as belonging to the sixth order, Kodashim 
in all editions of the Mishnah contains eleven trea- 
tises, It is doubtful whether Keritot originally be- 
longed to the order Nezikim, as Brüll supposes 
(“Einleitung in die Mischna,” ii. 28). 

In the following survey the eleven treatises are 
outlined in the order given by Maimonides (/.c.), 
which has been followed in the editions of the Mish- 
nah since 1606, 

1. Zebahim (“Bloody Sacrifice”), entitled also 
Shehitat Kodashim (“Killing of the Consecrated 
Animals” ; B. M. 109b), and Korbanot (“Sacri- 

fice"; in the Tosefta); divided into 14 
Treatises. chapters. Contents: Regulations for 

killing sacrificial animals and for 
sprinkling their blood; how the sacrifice may be- 
come an abomination (“piggul”), or invalid (“pa- 
sul”); things consecrated by heathen; upon what 
the thoughts must be concentrated during the 
sacrifice; of the mingling of different sacrifices; 








from which sacrifices the priests receive meat; 
which priests partake of such flesh, and which have 
nc share in it; what the altar, the steps, and the 
vessels sanctify and in how far that which has been 
placed on the altar may not be removed from it; 
sacrifice offered outside; history of places of wor- 
ship. 

2. Menahot (“Meal-Offering”), divided into 
thirteen chapters. Contents: Regulations concern- 
ing the intention required; the preparation of the 
meal-offering and itsingredients; places from which 
the materials for the meal-offering are to be brought; 
meal-offerings from which only a handful (* komez ”) 
is to be taken, and those which are to be placed en- 
tire upon the altar; concerning the waving (*te- 
nufah ") of the meal-offering, and the laying of hands 
on the sacrificial victim (“semikah”); the peace- 
offerings, the wave-offerings, the showbread, the 
pentecostal bread, and the drink-offering; the tem- 
ple of Onias. 

3. Hullin (* Profane," *Unconsecrated "), called 
also Shehitat Hullin (“Killing of Unconsecrated 
Animals”), divided into twelve chapters. Contents: 
Regulations concerning slaughtering; who is per- 
mitted to slaughter, by what means, and when; 
cutting through the neck; the dam may not be 
killed on the same day with her young; covering up 
the blood after slaughtering; diseased cattle; what 
is fit to eat (“ каѕһег”), and what is unfit (“tere- 
fah ”); clean and unclean animals; what meat may 
not be cooked in milk; the portions of the slaugh- 
tered animals which must be given to the priest; the 
first of the fleece. 

4. Bekorot (“First-Born”), divided into nine 
chapters. Contents: Regulations concerning the 
first-born; how long the first-born of clean animals 
are to be kept before being given to the priest; hair 
and wool of the first-born of clean animals; blem- 
ished first-born of animals; blemishes which make 
the first-born unfit for sacrifice; rights of the first- 
born son in regard to inheritance; rights of the 
priest to the ransom for the first-born son. 

5. ‘Arakin (“Estimations”), divided into nine 
chapters. Contents: Rules for determining the 
amount which must be given to redeem one pledged 
to God, or, in case his value has been vowed, for as- 
certaining its equivalent; who may make such val- 
uations, and in regard to whom they may be made; 
on reckoning the equivalent according to the wealth 
and age of the person in question; valuation when 
a limb or the half of the value of a person has been 
vowed; obligations of heirs; distraint when the 
equivalent is not paid. 

6. Temurah (“Exchange” [of a consecrated 
object], divided into seven chapters. Contents: 
Mainly regulations concerning exchanges; objects 
exchange of which may be effected; concerning the 
young of the sacrificial victim when exchange has 
taken place; exchange in case of a sin-offering; for- 
mulas for exchange. 

7. Keritot (“Extermination”), divided into six 
chapters. Contents: Enumeration of the sins to 
which the penalty of excision (“Karat”) is attached 
when they have been committed wittingly though 
without previous warning against them, but which 
require a sin-offering if they have been committed 
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inadvertently; different cases in which sacrifice is 
necessary; when a guilt-offering or sin-offering is 
respectively necessary. 

8. Me‘ilah (* Trespass" [on what has been con- 
secrated]), divided into six chapters. Contents: 
Regulations especially concerning trespass; sacri- 
fices in which trespass may occur, and when it 
begins; things in which no trespass can take place, 
although they may not be used; reckoning in cases 
of trespass, aud the question whether several per- 
sons may trespass in connection with the same thing ; 
trespass through an agent. 

9. Tamid (“The Daily Offering, Morning and 
Evening ”), divided into seven chapters, in most edi- 
tions, butsee below. Contents: The Temple organ- 
ization and the apportionment of the various official 
duties among the different priests by lot; on bring- 
ing the sacrificial lamb, killing and dividing it, and 
placing its various parts on the altar; the morning 
prayer; the incense-offering; the priestly blessing; 
hymns of the Levites on the different days of the 
week. 

10. Middot (* Measures" [of the Temple]. di- 
vided into five chapters. Contents: Descriptions 
of the arrangement of the Temple and the dimen- 
sions of the separate divisions of the porches; of the 
forecourt aud its chambers. 

11. Kinnim (*Birds' Nests”), divided into three 
chapters. Contents: Theoffering of pigeons, which 
was to be brought by indigent women after confine- 
ment and by such of the poor as had committed any 
of the trespasses enumerated in Lev. v. 1 et seq. 
There are also in passing discussions of various cases 
of confusion of birds belonging to different persons 
or to different offerings. 

Maimonides (Le.) endeavors to account for this 
arrangement of the treatises of Kodashim, but his 
arguments are artificial, while Frankel (7.0. p. 262) 
attempts to explain it logically. Apparently, how- 
ever, there was no real reason for the order of the 
treatises, which were probably arranged according 

to the system of study adopted in the 

Arrange- Palestinian and the Babylonian acad- 
ment of emies. The teachers there were natu- 
Treatises. rally influenced by pedagogical con- 
siderations, and placed the longer 

tractates before the shorter ones (Hoffmann, in Ber- 
liner's * Magazin," 1890, p. 823). The treatises within 
ihe seder or order were thus arranged according to 
the number of chapters, the one containing the great- 


est number being placed first (Geiger, in his “ Wiss. ` 


Zeit. Jad. Theol.” ii. 489-492). This supposition of 
Geiger's holds good for Kodashim, except that 
Tamid, with seven chapters, follows Me‘ilah, which 
has but six. Originally, however, Tamid did not 
have this number of chapters. In Lówe'sedition of 
the Mishnah this treatise has only six chapters, while 
Levi b. Gershon (RaLBaG), in his preface to the 
commentary on the Pentateuch, allows Tamid tive 
only. In Kodashim there is, accordingly, the fol- 
lowing arrangement of treatises with a diminishing 
number of chapters: Zebahim, 14 chapters; Menahot, 
18; Hullin, 12; Bekorot, 9: ‘Arakin, 9; Temurah, 7; 
Keritot, 6; Me'ilah, 6; Tamid, 6 or 8; Middot, 5; 
Kinnim, 3. Various other orders of arrangement are 
found in different editions, which have been de- 








scribed by Strack (^ Einleitung in den Talmud,” p. 
11). Noteworthy is the sequence given by RaLBaG 
(2.с.), namely: Zebahim, Hullin, Menahot, Bekorot, 
‘Arakin, Temurah, Me‘ilah, Keritot, Tamid, Middot, 
Kinnim. In every system of arrangement Zebahim 
is the first treatise and in Num. R. xiii. it is ex- 
pressly designated as the beginning of the Seder 
Kodashim. | 

In the Tosefta Kodashim has eight treatises only, 

Таша, Middot, and Kinnim being omitted. The 
Babylonian Talmud has Gemara for 

In Tosefta the first nine treatises, but none for 
and the last two, Middot and Kinnim. 

Gemara. There is no Jerusalem Gemara for Ko- 

dashim, nor is there any citation from 
one in the older commentaries and decisions. Isaac 
Alfasi, who uses Yerushalmi frequently, does not 
cite it for the treatise Hullin, nor is it quoted by 
Maimonides, Asheri, or Solomon b. Adret. The 
supposed citations by other commentators have been 
shown by Frankel and Buber either not to refer to 
Kodashim or to be erroneous. 

Maimonides, however, says (7. с.) that there was a 
Palestinian Gemara for five whole orders (thus in- 
cluding Kodashim), but only for Niddah in the sixth 
order. It is also known that much attention was 
paid in Palestine to the Seder Kodashim, for the 
treatises Zebahim and Hullin in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud contain many statements of Palestinian amo- 
raim. It is evident, therefore, that there was once 

a Jerusalem Gemara to Kodashim, but 

Jerusalem that it was lost at an early period and 

Gemara. was no longer used even by the oldest 

commentators. Maimonides, however, 

had heard of its existence and believed that it was 

still extant, as is clear from his statement (.c.); but 

itis evident that he never saw it, since if he had 

seen it he would certainly have made citations 
from it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, preface to his commentary on the 

Mishnah, printed in many editions of the Talmud after the 

treatise Berakot ; Z. Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, pp. 

262 et, seq., Leipsic, 1859; idem, Introductio in Talmud Hie- 

rosolymitanum, pp. 45a et seq., Breslau, 1870; Solomon Bu- 

ber, Die Angebliche Existenz eines Jerusalem Talmuds 
zur Ordnung Kodasehim, in Berliner's Magazin, 1878, pp. 

100-105; Abraham Geiger, Einiges über Plan und Anord- 

dung der Mischnah, in his Wiss. Zeit. J'üd. Theol. ii. 474- 

E. C. J. Z. L. 

KODESH HA-KODASHIM. See Ноу ОЕ 
Ноев. 

KOENEN, HENDRIK JACOB: Dutch histo- 
rian of the Jews; born at Amsterdam Jan. 11, 1809; 
died at Buitenrust, near Haarlem, Oct. 18, 1874. Не 
was educated for the bar, and received his degree of 
doctor of law in 1881. For many years he was a 
member of the common council of his native town 
and of the provincial states of North Holland. He 
was the author of many works on history. His Ge- 
schiedenis der Joden in Nederland " was awarded а 
prize, and was published by the Prov. Utrechtsch Ge- 
nootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Utrecht, 
1848. It is the first history of the Jews in Hol- 
land, and in it many hitherto unknown historical 
sources are cited. 

8. : J. E. B. 
KOF (p): Nineteenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet; for its form see ALPHABET. The meaning of 
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the name is uncertain. It corresponds in form to 
the Greek “koppa” and the English “q,” and is dis- 
tinguished in pronunciation from Kar in that it 
is produced, with a glottal catch, from the rear of 
the palate. It interchanges, in related languages, 
with 3,5, and y. Ко? occurs only as а root-letter, 
never ав а prefix or suffix. Аза numeral it stands, 
in later usage, for 100. 
T. I. Bn. 


KOHATH (nnp; KOHATHITES: Kohath 
was the second son of Levi (Gen. xlvi 11; Ex. vi. 
16; Num. iii. 17; I Chron. vi. 1) and progenitor of 
the Levitical division of the Kohathites. Born in 
the land of Canaan, he was one of those who went 
with Jacob to Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 8, 11), where he 
died at the age of 188, leaving four sons (Ex. vi. 
18) The division of the Kohathites was more im- 
portant than the other two Levitical divisions. 
Even when wandering in the wilderness, the Kohath- 
ites were divided into four families (Num. iii. 27); 
the whole number of their males over a month old 
was 8,600 (25. iii. 28) and from thirty to fifty years 
of age, 2,750 (db. iv. 2, 8, 36). To them was en- 
trusted the transportation of the sanctuary and its 
furniture (2b. iii. 81, iv. 4-15), а very honorable 
office, and one in which great precautions had to be 
taken not to touch the objects carried (25. iv. 15, 18- 
20). In the camp their position was south of the 
Tabernacle (iii. 98); and when journeying they pre- 
ceded the Gershonites (db. iv.; Josh. xxi) Owing 
to the great holiness of their burden, the Kohathites 
carried it upon their shoulders (Num. vii. 9). In 
the wilderness their chief was Elizaphan ben Uzziel 
(db. iii. 80). After the settlement of the Israelites 
in the land of Canaan, thirteen cities out of Judah, 
Simeon, and Benjamin were allotted to the priests, 
descendants of Kohath (Josh. xxi. 4, 13-19), and ten 
others out of Ephraim, Dan, and western Manasseh 
to the rest of the Kohathites (20. xxi, 5, 20-26; I 
Chron. vi. 57-61, 67-70). 

Besides Moses and Aaron, there were other emi- 
nent Kohathites; e.g., the prophet Samuel and his 
grandson Heļmax. In David's division of the Le- 
vites into groups, descendants of the four Kohath- 
ite families are mentioned as heads of fathers’ houses 
(І Chron. xxiii, 12-20). They are described also as 
taking part in the Temple service in the time of 
Jehoshaphat (II Chron. xx. 19) and as cooperating 
in the cleansing of the Temple in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (4. xxix. 19, 14). There is no mention of the 
Kohathites after the Exile. 

E. б.н. M. SEL. 


KOHELET MUSAR: Hebrew weekly; 
founded at Berlin in 1750 by Moses Mendelssohn (at 
that time he was not more than twenty-one) and T. 
Bock. Only two issues appeared; these contained 
philosophical and moral reflections of the Leibnitz- 
Wolff school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 518; I. David- 
son, The Genesis of Hebrew Periodical. Literature, p. 3, 
Baltimore, 1900; F. Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Poesie, p. 100; Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, р. 99. 


в. M. Sc. 
KOHELET (ECCLESIASTES) RABBAH 
(called in ed. Pesaro, 1519, and in ed. Venice, 1545, 
Midrash Kohelet): Haggadic commentary on Ec- 
у11.—84 


. compiled. 


clesiastes, included in the collection of the Rabbot. 
It follows the Biblical book verse by verse, only 
afew verses remaining without comment. In the 
list of the old sedarim for the Bible four sedarim 
are assigned to Ecclesiastes, namely, to i. 1, iii. 18, 
vii, 1, and ix. 7; and the Midrash Kohelet was prob- 
ably divided according to these sections. This 
appears from the phrase “Sidra tinyana” in- 
serted between the comments to Eccl. vi. 12 and 
to vii. 1, and the phrase “Sidra telita’a” between 
the comments to Eccl. ix. 6 and to ix. 7. These 
phrases occur at the end of the second and third 
midrash sections, in the same way that “Selilk sidra ? 
indicates the end of sections in Ruth R. and Esth. 
R. in the earlier editions. The commentary to iii. 
19 having been lost, the exposition of the conclusion 
of the first section is missing. Nothing remains to 
indicate where one section ends and another begins, 
as there is no introductory remark to the comment 
onii.18. Butan introduction is also lacking to the 

comment on vii. 1 and ix. 7. 
The author confined himself chiefly to collecting 
and editing, and did not compose new introductions 
to the sections. He, however, used 


Adapta- to a great extent the introductions 
tions from which he found either in the earlier 
Earlier | midrashim—Bereshit (Genesis) Rab- 
Mid- bah, Pesikta, Ekah (Lamentations) 
rashim.  Rabbati, Wayikra (Leviticus) Rabbah, 


Shir ha-Shirim (Canticles) Rabbah—or 
in the collections from which those midrashim were 
This shows the important part which 
the introductions to the earlier midrashim played in 
the later midrashim, in that they served either as 
sources or as component parts of the latter. For 
introductions to commentaries on the Bible test and 
for homilies on the sedarim and Pesikta cycle, it 
was customary to choose texts occurring not in the 
Pentateuch, but chiefly in the Hagiographa, inclu- 
ding Ecclesiastes. This, even in very early times, 
gave rise to a haggadic treatment of numerous 
passages in Ecclesiastes, which in turn furnished 
rich material for the compilation of the Midrash 
Kohelet. 

The longest passages in the Midrash Kohelet are 
the introductions to Pesikta and Wayikra Rab- 
bah, all of which the author used. Some introduc- 
tions were abbreviated, and introductions from differ- 
ent midrashim were combined in à comment on one 
passage of Ecclesiastes. For instance, the long pas- 
sage on Eccl. xii. 1-7 is a combination of the intro- 
duction to Wayikra Rabbah xviii. 1 and the twenty- 
third introduction in Ekah Rabbati (ed. Buber, pp. 
9a-19a) Of the ninety-six columns which the Mid- 
rash Kohelet contains in the Venice edition (fols. 
66c-90b), nearly twenty are occupied by expositions 
which the author took from introductions in Be- 
reshit Rabbah, Pesikta, Wayikra Rabbah, and Shir 
ha-Shirim Rabbah; namely, the comments to Eccl. i. 
1, 8, 5, 18; ii. 2, 19b, 91, 98; iii. 1, 11, 15, 16; v. 4, 
5, 8, 15; vi 7; vii. 14, 28 et seg.; viii. -1; ix. 2, 
15; x. 90; xi. 2, 6; xii. 1-7. Many other passages be- 
sides the introductions have been transferred from 
those sources to the Midrash Kohelet. Moreover, 
it contains several passages in common with Ruth 
R.; compare especially the comment on Eccl. vii. 
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8, which includes the story of R. Meir and his teacher 
Elisha b. Abuya, with Ruth Rabbah vi. (to Ruth iii. 
13) with which it agrees almost verbatim, In this 
case the story was not taken direct from its source 
in Yer. Hag. ii. 77b, c. 
The author of the Midrash Kohelet of course fre- 
quently consulted the haggadah of the Palestinian 
Talmud. At the same time, it may 
Passages beassumed that various passages were 
from the taken directly from the Babylonian 
Babylonian Talmud; and this assumption would 
Talmud. prove the relatively later date of Kohe- 
let Rabbah, though the end of the 
midrash, which is taken from Hag. 5a, must be con- 
sidered as an addition. A further characteristic 
indication of the late composition of the work is 
the fact that in the comments on Eccl. v. 5 and vii. 
11 passages from Pirke Abot are quoted, with a 
reference to this treatise (comp. Wayikra R. xvi), 
and in the comment on v. 8 several smaller treatises 
arementioned. Inthe same comment on v. 8, at the 
beginning of à proem in Wayikra Rabbah xxii., а 
modification of the passage in the latter is made which 
gives ample proof that the Midrash Kohelet was 
written ata later time than the other midrashic works 
mentioned. In Wayikra Rabbah the passage reads: 
“Even what is superfluous on the earth is a part of 
the whole; and also the things which thou regardest 
as superfluous to the revealed Torah, as the prescrip- 
tions relating to fringes, phylacteries, and mezuzah, 
they also belong to the idea of the revealed Torah.” 
In the Midrash Kohelet itreads: “The things which 
thou regardest as superfluous to the Torah, as the 
tosafot of Rabbi’s school and those of R. Nathan and 
the treatise on proselytes and slaves [“ Hilkot Gerim 
wa-‘Abadim "], they also were revealed to Moses on 
Sinai, and treatises like ‘Hilkot Zizit Tefillin u-Mezu- 
zot’ belong to the sum total of the Torah.” As Zunz 
assumes (* G. V." p. 266), the Midrash Kohelet belongs 
to the time of the middle midrashim. On the other 
hand, the author of Midrash Kohelet must not be 
charged with “ proceeding entirely in the spirit of la- 
ter compilers” merely because, in connection with 
certain Bible texts, he repeats accepted or approved 
passages which were written upon the same or sim- 
ilar texts, Such repetitions are frequently found in 
the earlier midrashim. In Midrash Kohelet the same 
comments are found on Eccl. i. 2 as on vi. 19; on i. 
8ason хі, 9; oni, 18 as on iii. 10; on iii. 16 as on 
X.4; on vi. 1as on ix. 18; and on vii. 11 as on ix. 
10; etc. "Verses ii. 94, iii. 18, v. 17, viii. 15 receive 
the same explanation; and it is interesting to note 
that the Epicurean and hedonistic view expressed in 
them—that for all of man's troubles his only com- 
pensation is the gratification of the senses: eating, 
drinking, and taking pleasure—is interpreted alle- 
gorically and given a religious significance: “ Where- 
ever eating and drinking are spoken of in this way, 
the pleasure is meant which the study of the Bible 
and the performance of good works afford; as it is 
written (ch. viii. 15): ‘it accompanies him } pyr [sin 
his labor”], which must be interpreted as бул 
[^in his world "]': not eating and drinking accom- 
pany man to the grave, but the Torah and the good 
works which he performs.” The following con- 
nected passage on Eccl, ii. 4-8 may serve to indicate 


the manner in which in this midrash the allegorical 
interpretation is connected with the simple literal 
interpretation; it also shows how the author, in or- 
der to explain a passage, has fused the material 
collected from different sources, and illustrates his 
use of stories and of foreign words (the Bible text of 
Ecclesiastes is printed in italics): 


Г made me great works,’ said Solomon; ‘I з. 


made greater works than the works of my fathers’; 
as it is written, ‘The king made a 

Specimens great throne of ivory' (I Kings x. 
of 18). ‘I builded me houses’; as itis writ- 

Exegesis. ten, ‘It came о pass at the end of 

twenty years, when Solomon had 
built the two houses’ (b. ix. 10). ‘I planted me vine- 
yards’; as it is written, ‘Solomon had a vineyard 
at Baal-hamon’ (Cant. viii. 11). ‘Z made me gar- 
dens and orchards [lit. * paradises"], and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of fruits, even pepper. 

“R. Abba bar Kahana said: ‘Solomon commanded 
Spirits whom he sent to India to fetch water for 
watering. “Z made me pools of water": fish-ponds 
[тск] wherewith to water a forest full of trees ; 
—this is the land of Israel; as it is written, “And 
the king put them in the house of the forest of 
Lebanon” (I Kings x. 17). “I got me servants and 
maidens”; as it is written, “All the Nethinim, and 
the children of Solomon’s servants, were three hun- 
dred ninety and two” (Neh. vii. 60). “Zhad serv- 
ants born in my house”; as it is written, “and those 
officers provided victual for King Solomon... 
they lacked nothing "' (I Kings v. 7). 

“R. Hama bar Hanina said: ‘At Solomon's table 
there were carrots [comp. Deut. R. i. 5] in summer 
and cucumbers in winter; they were eaten throughout 
the year. “I had great possessions of great and small 
cattle”; as it is written (I Kings v. 8), “u-barburim 
abusim." Whatdoesthatmean? The scholars say, 
“Animals from Barbary ” [BapBapla]. . . . “Igath- 
ered те also silver and gold”; as it is written, “And 
the king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones” 
(I Kings x. 27). Is it possible?—like the stones on 
the roads and inthe yards, and they were not stolen? 
No, there were stones eight and ten ells long. “ And 
the peculiar treasure of kings" ; asit is written, * And 
all the kings of the earth sought the presence of 
Solomon” (II Chron. ix. 28), —m15m [lit. *and of 
the provinces"] is to be read niyan [“ the disputing 
woman ”], that is, the Queen of Sheba, who dis- 
puted with him in her wisdom, and asked him ques- 
tions, and could not vanquish him; as it is written, 
“She came to prove him with hard questions ” (I 
Kings x. 1) “I gat me men singers and women 
singers, and the delights of the sons of men,"—baths 
(дубаа) and male and female demons [nmt mv, 
taken in the sense of nw, “demons”] who heated 
them.’ 

“R. Hiyya bar Nehemiah said: * Did Scripture in- 
tend to make us acquainted with Solomon’s wealth? 
It probably refers only to the Torah: “I made me 
great works”; as it is written, “And the tables 
were the work of God” (Ex. xxxii. 16). “Z builded 
me houses,” —those are synagogues and schoolhouses. 
“I planted me vineyards,"—those are the rows of 
scholars, who sit in rows [like vines] in the vine- 
yard. “JZ made me gardens and orchards [lit. “ par- 
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adises”],”—those are the great mishnayot, such as 
the mishnah of R. Hiyya Rabbah and that of R. 
Hoshaiah Rabbah, and that of Bar Kappara. “Z 
planted trees in them of all. kinds of fruit,” —that 
is the Talmud, which is contained in them. “J 
made me pools of w«ater,"—those are the derashot. 
* To water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees,” 
—those are the children who learn.’ 

“R. Nahman said: ‘Thatisthe Talmud. “ Zo wa- 
ter therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees,” —those 
arethe scholars, “J got mesereants and maidens,” — 
those are the nations; as it is written, “And also 
upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my spirit? (Joel iii. 2 [A. V. ii. 
99]. And in the Messianic time the nations shall be 
subject to Israel; as it is written in Isa. 1х1. б, * And 
strangers shall stand and feed your flocks.” “And 
Thad servants born [companions] in my house,” —that 
is the Holy Ghost. “Also Ј had great possessions of 
great and small catile,"—those are the sacrifices; as 
it is written, “From the cattle and sheep ye shail 
sacrifice” (Lev. i. 2, Hebr.). “J gathered me also sil- 
ver and gold,"—those are the words of the Torah; as 
it is written, “More to be desired are they than gold ? 
(Ps. xix. 11). “ And the peculiar treasure of kings" ; 
as it is written, “By me kings reign” (Prov. viii. 
15. mom is to be read py [“disputers ”], 
—those are the scholars who dispute inthe Halakah. 
“I gat me nw) Dnw ”—those are the toseftas. 
є And the delights,"—those ате the haggadot, which 
are the delights of Scripture.’ 

“R. Joshua b. Levi interpreted the passage as re- 
ferring to Israel on its entry into the country: ‘“J 
made me great works,” —^ When ye be come into the 
land of your habitations . . . and will makea burnt 
offering . . . unto the Lord” (Num. xv. 2, 8). “I 
builded те houses,”—“and houses full of all good 
things” (Deut. vi. 11). “I planted me vineyards," 
—“ vineyards and olive-trees which thou plantedst 
not" (ib)? 

“Hadrian the Accursed said to R. Joshua b. 
Hananiah: ‘The Torah says: “A land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not 
lack anything in it" (00. viii. 9. Сап you bring 
me three things that I ask for?’ ‘ What are they?’ 
‘Pepper, pheasants {oaovavéc], and silk [uéra£a].' 
He brought pepper from Nizhanah, pheasants from 
Zaidan [Sidon], or, as another says, from ‘Akberi, 
and silk from Gush Halab. 

“R. Levi said: * * Zo water therewith the wood that 
bringeth forth trees.” The land of Israel did not 
even lack cane for arrows. “J got me servants and 
maidens,” —“ And a mixed multitude” (Ex. xii. 38). 
* And had servants born tn my house,"—those are the 
Gibeonites, whom Joshua turned into hewers of wood 
and drawers of water (Josh. ix. 297). “I also had 
great possessions of great and small cattle," —" a very 
great multitude of cattle? (Num. xxxii 1) “I 
gathered me also silver and gold”; as it is written, 
“He brought them forth also with silver and gold” 
(Ps. ev. 87). “And the peculiar treasure of kings 
and оў the provinces," —that is the booty of Og and 
Midian.' " 

The Midrash Kohelet published by Solomon Bu- 
ber in the Midrash Zuta in 1894 is different from 
the work discussed here. It is probably merely an 





extract with some additions. It is noteworthy that 
the author of the Yalkut knew only this midrash 
to Ecclesiastes, but in a more complete form than it 
is found in the printed edition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. ist ed., р. 263; Theodor, in 
Monatssehrift, 1880, pp. 185 ct seg.: Müller, Masscket. So- 
ferim, p. 221; Weiss, Dor, iii. B74, iv. 200: Grünhut, 
Kritische Untersuchungen “des Midrash Kohelet, v.i 
Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, i. 510 et seq; 
German transl. of Midrasch Kohelet by Aug. Wünsche, Leip- 


sic, 1880. For editions and commentaries see BERESHIT RAB- 
ВАН; EKAH (LAMENTATIONS) RABBATI. 
8. 8. J.T. 


KOHEN (KOHANIM).. See Сопех. 


KOHEN ZEDEK, ABRAHAM. See ABRA- 
HAM BEN ELIJA HA-KOHNEN. 

KOHEN ZEDEK, JOSEPH. бес ZEDEK, 
JOSEPH KOHEN. 

KOHEN ZEDEK II. KAHANA BEN JO- 
SEPH: Gaon of Pumbedita from 917 to 985. Im- 
mediately after his appointment he took measures 
to change the existing system in the division of the 
revenues between the two schools of Sura and Pum- 
bedita. Hitherto Sura had taken two-thirds, and 
Pumbedita one-third, of the totat revenue. Kohen 
Zedek opposed this division on the ground that 
Pumbedita was at that time the more prominent 
and had the greater number of pupils, and was, 
therefore, under heavier expense than Sura. The 
controversy resulted in favor of Kohen Zedek, it 
being decided that an equal division of the income 
should thenceforth be made between the two schools. 

Kohen Zedek succeeded also in protecting the in- 
terests of Pumbedita against the schemes of the ex- 
jlarch Mar ‘Ukba. It had been the custom to assign 
the income from Chorazan to Pumbedita, which 
was bound, in return, to provide the Jewish com- 
munities of that province with officers. Mar “Са, 
already unpopular, attempted to secure possession of 
these revenues for himself, but the attempt cost him 
his position. Kohen Zedek’s influential friends, Ne- 
tira, his sons,and Joseph ben Phineas his son-in-law 
(see on them A. Harkavy in the “Berliner Fest- 
schrift," pp. 84 e£ seg.), induced the court of Bag- 
dad to banish Mar ‘Ukba to Kermanshah. Ilis poetic 
talents, however, won him a renewal of the favor of 
the calif, but the strong opposition to him brought 
about his second banishment. 

When the post of exilarch һай been vacant five 
years, and the question of Mar ‘Ukba’s successor 
began to be considered, the appointment of his 
nephew, David b. Zakkai, proved generally accept- 
able. But although the whole college of Sura ac- 
knowledged him ag exilarch, Kohen Zedek refused 
to recognize him, on the ground that he was a rela- 
tive of "Mar *Ukba. David b. Zakkai then declared 
Kohen Zedek’s position vacant, and appointed Me- 
basser b. Kimoi as gaon in his place (918) Only 
part of the college of Pumbedita remained faithful 
to their old head, the rest going over to Mebasser. 
The tedious struggle between David b. Zakkai and 
Kohen Zedek was finally settled by the blind Nissim 
Naharwani; he went to the latter late at night and 
persuaded him to become reconciled to the exilarch, 
who then recognized him as lawful gaon. 

Such is the account of Kohen Zedek's lifeas given 
by Nathan ha-Babli (in the Ahimaaz Chronicle, in 
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“Med. Jew. Chron." ii.), which is followed by Grütz 
nnd Weiss, "The letter of Sherira Gaon, on theother 
hand, which is followed by Abraham ibn Daud (* M. 
J. C." 1. 40, 60), makes Kohen Zedek's public 
career much shorter, and contradicts in many re- 
spects the accounts of the other authorities. She- 
rira's version begins with the election of Mebasser 
to the gaonate. After the death of Yehudai bar 
Samuel, gaon of Pumbedita (917), the college se- 
lected Mebasser ben Kimoi as his successor (918). 
The exilarch David ben Zakkai, however, refused to 
recognize him and chose Kohen Zedek as gaon in 
opposition to him. А struggle naturally ensued 
between David b, Zakkai and Mebasser and his 
pupils, ending finally in the reconciliation of the 
exilarch and the gaon (922). After the death of 
Mebasser (926) his pupils went over to Kohen Zedek, 
who thenceforth until his death in 985 was sole 
aud acknowledged gaon. The fact that Kohen Zedek 
was not independent, as Nathan ha-Babli seems to 
suggest, and that his importance depended on David 
b. Zakkai’s favor, agrees with the fact that in the 
. controversy of the exilarch with Saadia over a case 
of inheritance, Kohen Zedek unhesitatingly sub- 
scribed to David b. Zakkai's decision, while Saadia 
refused to do so. According to J. Halevy, whose 
statements are made on the authority of Sherira's let- 
ter, the dispute with Mar ‘Ukba concerning the income 
from Chorazan, of which Nathan ha-Babli speaks, 
was not between ‘Ukba and this Kohen Zedek of 
Pumbedita, but involved an earlier gaon of Sura, 
Kohen Zedek b. Abimai (845). No responsa from 
Kohen Zedek Kahana b. Joseph have been preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. v. 246 et scq., 276, 891 et seq.; J. 

Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 25 et seq. Weiss, Dor, 

iv. 134 et seg., 157, 159; compare also the direct contradiction 

in JEW. ЕСҮС, v. 290b and 569a. 

8. 8. М. 8с. 

KOHLER, KAUFMANN: Rabbi and theolo- 
gian; born in Firth, Bavaria, May 10, 1848; a de- 
scendant of a family of rabbis. He received his 
rabbinical training at Hassfurt, Hochberg near 
Würzburg, Mayence, Altona, and at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (under Samson Raphael Hirsch), and his 
university training at Munich, Berlin, Leipsic, and 
Erlangen (Ph.D. 1868; his thesis, “Der Segen Ja- 
cob’s,” was one of the earliest Jewish essays in the 
field of the higher Biblical criticism, and its radical 
character had the effect of closing to him the Jewish 
pulpit in Germany). Abraham GEIGER, to whose 
“Zeitschrift” Kohler became a contributor at an 
early age, strongly influenced his career and directed 
his steps to America. In 1869 he accepted a call to 
the pulpit of the Beth-El congregation in Detroit; 
in 1871 he became rabbi of the Sinai congregation 
in Chicago. Ini879 he succeeded his father-in-law, 
David Erxnory, as rabbi of Temple Beth-El, New 
York city; his brother-in-law, Emil ©. Hirsch, be- 
coming his successor in Chicago. Feb. 26, 1903, he 
was elected to the presidency of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Cincinnati. 

From the time of his arrival in America, Kohler 
actively espoused the cause of Reform Judaism; he 
was one of the youngest members of the Philadel- 
phia Jewish Rabbinical Conference of 1869, and in 
1885 he convened the Pittsburg Rabbinical Confer- 
ence, which adopted the so-called “ Pittsburg Plat- 


form,” on which Reform Judaism in America stands. 
While in Chicago he introduced Sunday lectures 
as supplementary to the regular Sabbath service. 
Kohler served for many years as president of the 
New York Board of Ministers, and isat present hon- 
orary president of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis. He was editor-in-chief of the “Sabbath 
Visitor,” a Jewish weekly for the young, from 1881 
to 1882, and of “The Jewish Reformer,” a weekly 
devoted to the interests of Reform Judaism, in 1886. 
He has for a number of years been deeply interested 
in the “Jewish Chautauqua” movement. Shortly 
before his departure from New York in 1903 he de- 
livered a series of six lectures at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary on “ Apocryphal Literature.” 
Kohler has been always an active and prolific 
contributor to the Jewish and Semitic scientific 
press, European and American; among the period- 
icals to which he has most frequently contributed 
scientific articles are Geiger's “ Zeitschrift,” the jour- 
nal of the German Oriental Society, “Hebraica,” 
the *Jewish Quarterly Review," the "Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums," the * Jewish Times," the 
* American Hebrew," *Menorah Monthly," *Zeit- 
geist,” and * Unity." Among his published scientific 
studies and lectures are: “On Capital Punishment” 
(1869); “The Song of Songs" (1877); “Backwards 
or Forwards,” a series of lectures on Reform Judaism 
(1885); * Ethical Basisof Judaism " (1887); * Church 
and Synagogue in Their Mutual Relations " (1889); 
* A Guide to Instruction in Judaism ” (1899). Не also 
edited the German collected writings of David Ein- 
horn (1880). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Whos Who in America, 190£; Markens, 
The Hebrews in America, pp. 288-239: American Jewish 


Year Book, 5664; The American Hebrew, Sept. 18, 1891; 
Leon Hühner, in T'he Jewish Exponent, March 13, 1903. 
А. 


KOHLER, MAX J.: American lawyer; born 
at Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1871; son of Kaufmann 
Kohler; educated at the College of the City of 
New York (B.S. 1890) and at Columbia Law School 
(M.A. 1891, and LL.B. 1808) From 1894 to 1898 
he was assistant United States district attorney in 
New York city, and, though a Democrat, was ap- 
pointed special United States district attorney by the 
Republican administration in 1898, a position which 
he held for а year. He was admitted to practise 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1908. 

Kohler is occasional lecturer to the Y. M. H. A. 
of Philadelphia and the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
and is a frequent contributor to the Jewish press. 
He edited Charles P. Daly's *Settlement of the Jews 
in North America" (New York, 1893), and is the 
author of *Rebecca Franks: an American Jewish 
Belle of the Last Century ” (ib. 1894), of a pamphlet 
on Chinese exclusion legislation, and of the chapter 
entitled *Jews and Judaism in America? in Halli- 
day and Gregory's * The Church in America and Its 
Baptism of Fire? (5. 1896). He has contributed also 
to the publications of the American Jewish Histor- 
ical Society, of which he is a secretary. n 


KOHN, ABRAHAM: Austrian rabbi; born 
Jan. 1, 1807, at Zaluzan, Bohemia; died at Lem- 
berg, Galicia, Sept. 7, 1848. In 1828 he entered the 


Kohn, David 
Kohn, Solomon 





University of Prague, where he applied himself to 
philosophy, while devoting his spare time to rab- 
binical studies. In July, 1833, he was called as 
rabbi to Hohenems, Vorarlberg, where he remained 
for eleven years. Besides organizing various char- 
itable societies, he greatly improved the educational 
facilities for the young, and introduced many whole- 
some reforms into the publicservice. In May, 1844, 
he accepted the rabbinate of Lemberg. - Here in a 
comparatively short time he opened a well-equipped 
“Normalschule” of which he was the superintendent, 
dedicated a new temple, abolished many old abuses, 
and did not rest until the degrading tax on kasher 
meat and Sabbath candles, imposed upon the Jewish 
community by the government, was removed. 

But while the better element rallied about him, 
the enemies-of culture and progress were actively 
engaged in embittering his life and in undermining 
his growing popularity. Impelled by unbounded 
fanaticism, and encouraged by the lawless condi- 


tions prevailing in 1848, they finally concocted a. 


plan to take Kohn’s life. On Sept. 6, 1848, a man, 
hired by the fanatical clique, entered Kohn’s kitchen 
and poisoned the dinner. While the other members 
of his family recovered, Kohn and his youngest 
child died the following day. A wearisome trial en- 
sued; but for some unknown reasons it was sup- 
pressed. 

Kohn contributed articles on various subjects 
(e.g., on Jewish mourning customs and on music for 
the holy days) to Geiger's * Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” 
iii. and iv. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1819, pp. 212 et seq.: 
Kobak’s Jeschurun, i.; Jakob Kohn, Leben und Wirken 
-Abraham Kohns, Lemberg, 1855; Schreiber, Reformed 
Judaism and Its Pioneers, pp. 164 et seq., Spokane Falls, 
Wash., 1892; Gotthilf Kohn, Abraham Kohn im Lichte 


der Geschichtsforschung, Zamarstynow, 1808. 
S. A. Gv. 


KOHN (KAHANA), DAVID: Russian arche- 
ologist and Hebrew writer; born at Odessa in 1888. 
He received а rabbinie education; but at the age of 
fourteen he took up the study of medieval litera- 
ture and modern languages, and soon afterward, his- 
tory and archeology. ОЁ his early essays those on 
fossil animals (*ITa-Meliz," 1866), on the life of 
Rabbi Solomon Bennet (20. 1868), and on the Mes- 
sianic movement and the origin of Hasidism (“ Ha- 
Shahar," 1878-75) may be especially mentioned. 
Lately he has contributed to * Ha-Shiloab." 

Kohn was editor of the Ahiasaf edition of Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra’s “ Diwan” (1894), as well as of Jacob 
Emden's curious autobiography and various other 
important works. He was also the first to attack 
Graetz's criticism of the Biblical text, and to defend 
the Masorah. Besides the worksalready mentioned, 
he has published: *Mehkere Kohelet ben Dawid” 
(Wilna, 1880), a historico-critical introduction to the 
Book of Ecclesiastes; * Masoret Seyag le-Mikra,” in 
defense of the Masorah against the hypercriticism 
of modern exegetes (1880); “Or we-Hoshek " (Ya- 
roslav, 1887). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ahiasaf, 1894; Slouschz, La Renaissance de 


la Littérature Hébraüque, p. 190. 
H. R. N. Su. 


KOHN (PAP), DAVID: Hungarian political 
economist; born Dec. 2, 1868, at Csecse, Hungary ; 
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studied law in Budapest. In 1890 he attracted gen- 
eral attention by his essay “ Gabona Határidóüzlet," 
on buying grain on margin, which was crowned by 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. In 1898 he 
was elected member of the academy's commission of 
politicaleconomy. In 1896 he Magyarized his name, 
changing it to * Pap.? 

Kohn's works include: “Az Olasz Valuta Tör- 
ténete" (1898), on the history of the Italian Valuta; 
* Adók Reformjáról" (1894), on tax reform (both of 
these works were crowned by the Hungarian Acad- 
emy); “A Telepités Kérdése” (1896); “Kvóta, 
Vámszóvetség Bank" (1897); *A Magyar Agrár- 
mozgalom ” (1897); “Az Allami Zárszámadás Joga” 
(1897), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. x., xviii. 
8. 


L. V. 


KOHN, GABRIEL BEN REUBEN IS- 
RAEL: Hungarian Talmudist; born at Vagujhely 
about 1765; died at Rechnitz Dec. 29, 1850, where 
he became rabbi in 1822. The family adopted the 
name of Engelsmann. Kohn was strictly Ortho- 
dox, and opposed to the slightest change of ritual 
usage, as, for instance, the removal of the alme- 
mar from the center of the synagogue (“ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud." 1847, pp. 545, 657). He wrote: “‘Ene 
Yisrael,” in two parts: (1) "Me'or 'Enayim" 
(Vienna, 1822), annotations to Baba Batra and She- 
bu'ot; and (2) “Pene Moshe” (20. 1825), to Hullin; 
* Derashot Gabri” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1826), in 
two parts: (0) thirty-two derashot; and (b) *'Teshu- 
bot Gabri,” thirty-seven responsa;  "Geburot 
Adonai” (Krotoschin, 1835), а commentary on the 
Passover Haggadah, with a German translation. 
Among his disciples was Abraham PrACzEK, acting 
* Landesrabbiner? of Moravia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 92, 121, 440$ 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 312; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 996; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 262. 

D. S. Man. 
KOHN, JAKOB: Austrian jurist; born Dec. 24, 

1847, in Papa, Hungary; died at Vienna Jan. 20, 

1902. He studied jurisprudence at the University 

of Vienna, and entered the service of the govern- 

ment in 1872. On Sept. 7, 1894, Kohn was ap- 
pointed “ Landesgerichtsrath ” at the Vienna Landes- 
gericht for civil cases, and he held the office until 
his death. Kohn was the first Jewish “Raths- 
sekretär” and “ Landesgerichtsrath" in Austria. He 
assisted in founding the Oesterreich-Israelitische 

Union, the first Jewish political society in Vienna, 

and was for fourteen years its vice-president. 

5 L. Y. 


KOHN, JOEL BEER: Russian writer; born 
at Volozhin 1816; died іп Wilna Nov. 17, 1871. He 
translated Fénelon's * Les A ventures de Télémaque " 
into Hebrew, under the title “Kebod Elohim” 
(books i, ii, Königsberg, 1851; books iii.-xxi., 
Wilna, 1853); wrote a biography of Æsop and trans- 
lated some of his fables into Hebrew under the title 
“Hayye Asaf” (Warsaw, 1858); and composed a 
double commentary on Yalkut (Wilna, 1864). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Kiryat Sefer, p. 177 ; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-Sefarim, pp. 186, 236; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 

Aus. p. 667. 

н. к. M. Sc. 
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KOHN, MAIER: Hazzan in Munich, Bavaria; 
born toward the close of the eighteenth century. 
He was the predecessor of Solomon Naumbourg, 
afterward chief cantor of Paris. Kohn has the dis- 
tinction of havihg been the first in Germany to abolish 
the irregular singing of bazzan and the “meshor- 
rerim ” (male choir) and to substitute therefor a more 
modern musical service. Numerous traditional chants 
collected and harmonized by him were published to- 
gether with compositions of non-Jewish composers 
under the title “Münchner Synagogengesinge” 
(1889). They had become popular in Bavaria long 
before their publication. The music was printed 
from right to left in order to enable the author to 
supply the texts‘n the original Hebrew characters. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Singer, Ueber Entwicklung des Synago- 

gengesangcs. 

S. A. Kar. 

KOHN, MESHULLAM SOLOMON. See 
Сонм, MEsHULLAM SOLOMON. 

KOHN, SAMUEL: Hungarian rabbi and au- 
thor; born at Baja, Hungary, Sept. 21, 1841; grand- 
son of the rabbi of that place, Gótz Schwerin Kohn; 
educated at the gymnasium in his native city, and 
at the Jewish theological seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. In 1866 he was called as rabbi 
to Budapest, where he was the first to introduce 
sermons in the Hungarian language. He was one 
of the founders and for a long time president of 
the Hungarian Literary Society. Since 1898 Kohn 
has lectured on homiletics in the rabbinical school 
at Budapest. 

Kohn is a prolific writer. His published works 
include: “Der Prophet Elijah in der Legende,” 
Breslau, 1863; “ De Pentateucho Samaritano Ejusque 
cum Versionibus Antiquis Nexu,” Leipsic, 1865; 
“Samaritanische Studien: Beitrige zur Samari- 
tanischen Pentateuch -Ucbersetzung und Lexico- 
graphie,” Breslau, 1868; “Wie Haben Wir Unsere 
Emancipation Aufzufassen?" Pest, 1868; “Zsina- 
gógai Szónoklatok,” a collection of Hungarian ser- 
mons, Budapest, 1875; “Zur Sprache, Literatur, 
und Dogmatik der Samaritaner,” Leipsic, 1875; 
“Die Hebräischen Handschriften des Ungarischen 
National-Museums zu Budapest" (Hungarian and 
German) Budapest, 1877; “Mordechai ben Hillel, 
Sein Leben, und Seine Schriften, Nebst 6 Bisher 
Unedirten Hebrüischen Beilagen" (reprinted from 
“Monatsschrift”), Breslau, 1878; “Héber Kütfor- 
rások és Adatok Magyarország Tórténelméhez," on 
Hebrew sources and data of Hungarian history, 
Budapest, 1881; “A Zsidók Története Magyarorszá- 
gon,” first part of a history of the Jews in Hungary, 
tb. 1884; “A Szombatosok, Történetük, Dogmatik- 
ájuk és Irodalmuk,” on the history, dogmatics, and 
literature of the Sabbatarians, in Hungarian, #0. 
1889; in German, Leipsic, 1894; “Kohn Schwerin 
Götz Bajai és Bácsmegyei Fórabbi Elete és Korrajz,” 
on the life and times of Gótz Schwerin Kohn, Buda- 
pest, 1859. 

Kohn edited with M. Kayserling * Die Ungarisch- 
Jüdische Wochenschrift,” æ. 1871; he also wrote the 
articles on the Jews, their history and literature, in 
the Hungarian encyclopedia “ Pallas.” Iehas been 
& frequent contributor to the leading Hebrew, Ger- 
man, and Hungarian periodicals, and has also pub- 


lished various addresses delivered on special occa- 
sions, among them being: “Gediichtnisrede auf 
Dr. W. A. Meisel,” 2b. 1868; “Rede bei Enthüllung 
des Meisel-Denkmals," 40. 1868; “Was Haben die 
Jüngsten Vorgänge Innerhalb der Ungarischen 
Judenheit zu Bedeuten?” 45. 1870; “Die Beiden 
Gotteswege, Gedáüchtnisrede auf Dr. Z. Frankel,” 
4b, 1875; funeral orations (in Hungarian) of Franz 
Deák, 20. 1876, and Crémieux, 2b. 1880. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lez. 

S. M. К. 

KOHN, SAMUEL: Russian physician; born at 
Zhagory, government of Kovno, Feb. 11, 1865. 
After he had studied Talmud under private tutors, 
Kohn attended the gymnasium at Libau, Courland, 
and was graduated from the University of Dorpat 
as doctor of medicine. Kohn has contributed to 
* Ha-Meliz ” many articles on medical subjects. In 
1902 he published in * Ha-Meassef." a supplement 
to *Ha-Meliz," an article entitled “ Ha-Rofe," on 
the physician in the written and oral law. He 
wrote, besides, a work entitled “Ot Berit” (Cracow, 
1903), on the history of circumcision from Abraham 
to the present time. This is the first work of its 
kind in Hebrew having a scientific value and in 
which circumcision is treated at length. 

Kohn is now (1904) practising as a physician at 
Velizh, government of Vitebsk. 
H. R. B. Er. 

KOHN, SOLOMON: Austrian ghetto poet; 
born March 8, 1825, at Prague. He studied philos- 
ophy and mathematics at the university in that city 
(1844-46), and then entered into business with his 
father, who was а wool-merchant. His first story, 
entitled * Gabriel," appeared over the initials “8. 
K.” in 1852 in “Sippurim.” Although full of exag- 
geration and improbabilities, the strong color and 
passionate movement of the narrative, and the rarity 
of Jewish stories at the time, caused it to be trans- 
lated in the Jewish papers of many lands. An 
English translation, which appeared in the Tauch- 
nitz series, made the author's name known in 
England and America; a second edition in German 
(2 vols.) was published at Jena in 1875, Thus it 
came about that Kohn was introduced into the liter- 
ary world as “the author of ‘ Gabriel," " although 
his later works are better and more Jewish. Itisa 
curious fact that “Gabriel” was read in Germany 
mostly in its English garb without the name of the 
author becoming known. Kohn secured his copy- 
right twenty years after the first publication of his 
work. His ghetto stories have always been the 
best and most truthfully drawn of all his works; 
these have appeared in periodicals (е.7., in the “ Isra- 
elit," Mayence) and as independent books. The 
following of his stories may be mentioned: “ Dich- 
terhonorar”; “Der Retter”; * Bilder aus dem Alten 
Prager Ghetto"; *Die Starken"; and the longer 
romances, “Ein Spiegel der Gegenwart,” 3 vols., 
Jena, 1875; “Die Silberne Hochzeit." Leipsic, 1882; 
“Prager Ghettobilder,” 7. 1884; “Neue Ghettobil- 
der,” 7b. 1886; “Des Stadt-Schreibers Gast," 1886; 
* Gerettete Ehre," 7). 1886; “ Ein Deutscher Minister,” 
b. 1890; “Der Lebensretter und Andere Erzählung- 
en," Berlin, 1893; * Fürstengunst," 7. 1894; “Ein 
Deutscher Kaufmann," his chief work, Zurich, 1894. 
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Though his mercantile career was only tempo- 
rarily successful, Kohn is personally respected and 
recognized asa literary power. For more than forty 
years he has been chosen to serve on the presiding 
board of the Prague congregation. 

The aged poet still publishes short stories, one of 
the latest of which is * Josef Singer,” in the “ Union” 
calendar, Vienna, 1908. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Levikon. 

8. 

KOHN, TOBIAS: American merchant and silk- 
manufacturer; born at Prague, Bohemia; died at 
Hartford, Conn., 1898. He emigrated to America 
as a result of the revolution of 1848-49. Kohn was 
a manufacturer of silk braid, and he took part of 
his machinery with him. He first settled in New 
York, but removed to Hartford, Conn., and by the 
year 1858 had established a good business there. 
He soon occupied an entire block (which came to be 
known as the “ Kohn block”) with his braid-works, 
and during all this time was experimenting con- 
stantly with silk-weaving, then an absolute novelty 
in the United States. In 1859 he wove the first piece 
of silk goods produced by a loom in that country, 

Kohn devised machinery and methods of his own, 
which at first he did not protect; but between 1865 
and 1868 he took out several patents, and his suc- 
cess had great influence in establishing the silk-in- 
dustry in Paterson, N. J., where some of his in- 
ventions were used. Family misfortunes afterward 
depleted his fortune and saddened his later life. 

A. D. Ba. 


KÓHNE, KARL: German jurist and economist ; 
born at Danzig March 21, 1808. Since 1902 he has 
been privat-docent in commercial and technical 
law at the technical high school at Charlottenburg, 
near Berlin. He is the author of: * Geschlechtsver- 
bindungen der Unfreien nach Frünkischem Recht," 
Breslau, 1888; “Der Ursprung der Stadtverfassung 
in Worms, Speyer und Mainz," db. 1890; “Das 
Hansgrafenamt: Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der Kauf- 
mannsgenossenschaften und der Behórdenorganisa- 
tion,” Berlin, 1898; “Die Arbeitsordnung vom 
Standpunkte der  Vergleichenden Rechtswissen- 
schaft," Stuttgart, 1901; “Die Arbeitsordnungen 
im Deutschen Gewerberecht,” Berlin, 1901; “Das 
Recht der Mithle bis zum Ende der Karolingerzeit,” 
1904. Together with Richard Schröder, he edited 
the first part of the * Oberrheinische Stadtrechte.” 

8 L. La. 


KOHNER, MORITZ: Founder of the Deutsch- 
Israelitische Gemeindebund; born at Neuern, Bo- 
hemia, April 4, 1818; died March 21, 1877. Destined 
for a mercantile career, he entered the business house 
of Samson D. Fleisch] of Leipsic, with which he re- 
mained until he established a business of his own. 
In 1868 he was elected president of the Jewish com- 
munity, and in 1874 he took his seat in the municipal 
council, being the first Jew to enter that body. 

Kohner's interest in Judaism induced him to found 
in 1869 the Deutsch-Israclitische Gemeindebund, 
which he directed as president until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xli. 240; Mittheilungen 
tom Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeindebund, No. 4, pp. 7 
et seq. 

8. M. K. 


КОНОТ, ADOLPH: German writer; born 
Nov. 10, 1848, at Mindszent, Hungary; brother of 
Alexander Konur. For three years he attended the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in Breslau. He then 
studied philosophy, literature, and Oriental lan- 
guages at the university in that city, and obtained 
his Ph.D. degree at Jena in 1877. Meanwhile he 
was active in journalistic work, becoming the ed- 
itor successively of the “Berliner Zeitung,” the 
“ Breslauer Nachrichten," the “Düsseldorfer Zei- 
tung,” the “Schleswig - Holsteinische Tageblatt” 
(Kiel) the “Tribun ” (Berlin), the “ Orchester," the 
“ Siegfried,” and the “ Kieler Nachrichten.” 

In Düsseldorf and Dresden he was appointed mu- 
sical and dramatic critic of the two leading dailies. 
He published a “History of the Dresdener Hof- 
theater” as well as a long series of biographical 
monographs, on Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Rubin- 
stein, Weber, and others. Several of the monographs 
were issued by the publishers Reclam of Leipsic, 
in their Universalbibliothek. In addition to these, 
he published many volumes on musical and dramatic 
criticism. He edited а volume of Weber's unpub- 
lished letters; wrote the standard biography of the 
poet Theodor Kórner (now used as a text-book in 
many of the German high schools); issued several 
volumes of biography dealing with princes and 
statesmen, notably on Bismarck and Emperor Will- 
jam L; and published several volumes of transla- 
tions from the Hungarian, especially the works of 
the Hungarian national poet Alexander Petófy. Не 
published also critical editions of a number of Ger- 
man classics. 

While editor of the * Berliner Zeitung," his atti- 
tude toward Bismarck and the government was so 
aggressively antagonistic that on Sept. 18, 1884, he 
was expelled from Prussia, remaining in compara- 
tive obscurity in Dresden until his pardon was 
granted in 1889. Emperor Francis Joseph conferred 
upon him the Cross of Merit, with the Crown, for 
his services to Hungarian literature, and in 1892 
made him Knight of the Order of Francis Joseph. 
Kohut was recently elected a member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Budapest, and for many years 
was president of the German-Hungarian Society in 
Berlin. 

Besides publishing more than 200 books and mon- 
ographs, Kohut has been a frequent contributor to 
the literary periodicals of Germany, Hungary, and 
America. Of his works of Jewish interest may be 
mentioned the following: “Alexander von Hum- 
boldt und das Judenthum," Leipsic, 1871; "Die 
Goldenen Worte der Bibel,” ib. 1878; “Was Lehrt 
die Bibel über den Gehorsam Gegen Staat und Obrig- 
keit?" Düsseldorf, 1875; “Aus Meiner Rheinlünd- 
ischen Mappe," db. (containing many pages on 
Heine); “Heinrich Heine und die Frauen," 7.; 
* Moses Mendelssohn und Seine Familie," Dresden, 
1886; several volumes on Ferdinand  Lassalle; 
* Gesch. der Deutschen Juden," Berlin, 1898; “ Be- 
rühmte Israelitische Männer und Frauen," 2 vols., 
Leipsie, Reudnitz, 1900-1. 'The two last-named 
works comprise about 1,750 pages, and contain а 
vast amount of historical and biographical material, 
somewhat unsystematically put together and not 
always reliable, but, nevertheless, valuable. They 
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are of particular interest because of the great num- 
ber of photographs and other illustrative matter, 
brought together for the first time, from sources 
either unknown or not readily accessible. 

His wife, Elizabeth Kohut Mannstein, is a 
noted singer, and was for many years * Hofopern- 
süngerin" in Dresden. His son, Oswald Kohut, 
is an author and journalist. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Reines, Dor Dor we-Hakamaw, p. 99, 

Cracow, 1890; Das Geistige Berlin, p. 256. 

8. С. A. К. 

KOHUT, ALEXANDER (known in Hebrew 
literature as p^r: Rabbi and Orientalist; born 
April 22, 1842, at Felegyhaza, Hungary ; died May 
20, 1894, in New York. Не belonged to a family 
of rabbis, the most noted among them being R. 
Israel Palota (obs), his great-grandfather, R. 
Amram (called “ The Gaon,” died in Safed, Palestine, 
where he had spent the last years of his life), and 
К. Hayyim Kitssee (nyw*p), rabbi in Erza, who was 
his great-granduncle. The last-named was the au- 
thor of several rabbinic works (Reines, “Dor Dor 
we-Hakamaw,” p. 94, note). 

Kohut's father, Jacob Kohut, was a great lin- 
guist, and was well versed in rabbinic literature. 
He was so poor that he could not afford to send his 
son to the village school. There being no Hebrew 
school (“heder”) in his native town, Alexander 
reached his eighth year without having learned even 
the rudiments of Hebrew or Hungarian. Ata very 
tender age, while selling his mother's tarts in the 
market-place, he was kidnaped by Gipsies, because 

of his extraordinary beauty. His 
Early family soon removed to Kecskemet, 
Training. where Kohut received his first instruc- 
tion. Heattended the gymnasium and 
at thesame time studied Talmud with an old scholar, 
Reb Gershom Lévinger. In his fifteenth year, 
while trying to decipher some foreign words in the 
Talmud with the aid of Landau's Dictionary, he 
conceived the plan of writing a complete lexicon of 
the Talmud, not having found the etymology of 
many words in Landau (see the autobiographical 
sketeh of Kohut in the * American Hebrew," 1890; 
and in Reines, /.c. р. 96). 

After finishing the gymnasium course in Kecske- 
met, he removed to Budapest. Anxious to continue 
his rabbinical studies, he went to Breslau. In 1865 
he received a call to the rabbinate of Tarnowitz, 
Upper Silesia. He then spent another year in Bres- 
lau, devoting his time to Oriental philology and 
Semities, During the previous year he received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Leipsic, his dis- 
sertation being * Ueber die Jüdische Angelogie und 
Daemonologie in Ihrer Abhüngigkeit vom Parsis- 
mus." The essay was published by the “Deutsche 
Morgenlündische Gesellschaft" in 1866, it being the 
first Jewish work issued under the auspices of that 
society. He obtained his rabbinical diploma in 1867. 
It was in 1864 that he began to collect materials for 
a critical edition of the “‘Aruk” of Nathan ben Je- 
hiel. In 1867 he was called to the rabbinate of Stuhl- 
weissenburg, Hungary. Baron Joseph von Eötvös, 
the famous Hungarian poet and novelist, and after- 
ward * Cultusminister," appointed him superintend- 
ent of all the schools in the county, this being the 


first time that such a position had been tendered to a 
Jew. The Congress of Jewish notables held in Buda- 
pest in 1868 appointed Kohut itssecretary. Notable 
among his literary labors falling in this period is his 
study entitled ^Etwas über die Moral und Abfas- 
sungszeit des Buches Tobias,” originally published 
in Geiger’s *Jüd. Zeit.” vol. x., several monographs 
in the “Z. D. M. G.” which developed his original 
thesis concerning Persian influence on Judaism, and 
his *Kritische Beleuchtung der Persischen Penta- 
teuch-Uebersetzung des Jakob ben Joseph Tavus” 
(Leipsie, 1871). Among his literary remains are to be 
found materials for a critical edition of the Persian 
text of this version. In 1872 he was elected chief 
rabbi of Fünfkirchen, Hungary, remaining there 
eight years. Ву this time his reputation as a Hun- 
garian orator had spread so far that many noted 
statesmen and church dignitaries came to hear him 
from distant towns. 

About 1878 Kohut began to compile his Diction- 
ary of the Talmud, entirely in German, encouraged 
by the promise of a Christian nobleman to bear all 
costs of publication. He had proceeded as far as the 

third letter of the alphabet when he 

Talmud found that the work was assuming 
Dictionary. such gigantic proportions as to pre- 

clude the possibility of its being con- 
fined within the projected limits. Arduous as the 
merely mechanical labor of copying the manuscript 
was, he rewrote what he had written, intending to 
publish the original text of the old “‘Aruk,” with a 
German commentary. On the advice of Zunz and 
Buber, however, who argued that the “‘Aruk,” be- 
ing a national classic, ought to be compiled in He- 
brew throughout, he again rewrote the work in that 
language, the labor of copying occupying two more 
years. It is this trait of untiring patience, which 
scorned all obstacles, that made the publication of 
vol. i., in 1878, possible. His Mæcenas, in the mean- 
time, had died, and Kohut was left to bear the bur- 
den of expense alone, save for the subvention of the 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna and ofsthe Cultus- 
ministerium in Berlin. He called his work * Aruch 
Completum” or “‘Aruk ha-Shalem,” and its pro- 
duction occupied twenty-five years of his life. The 
first four volumes were printed during his residence 
in Hungary, and the last four during his sojourn in 
America, covering a period of fourteen years 
(Vienna, 1878-92); the supplement appearing from 
a New York press; and the whole work aggregating 
more than 4,000 double-column pages. Seven man- 
uscripts of the “‘Aruk ” were used by the editor in 
determining the etymology of the words, and count- 
less doubtful and corrupted passages in the Talmud 
were thus corrected and restored. Kohut identified 
in an elaborate special study (printed in the supple- 
ment) the often unacknowledged sources of Nathan 
ben Jehiel’s information, though every where defend- 
ing him against the charge of plagiarism. The 
“‘Aruk” has been justly characterized as one of the 
monuments of Hebrew literature. 

In 1880 Kohut was called to Grosswardein, Hun- 
gary, where he remained until 1884. While there 
he published (1881) ^A Szidók Története, a Biblia 
Befejezésctól a Jelenkorig " (introduced into many 
schools in Hungary as a text-book), and translated 
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the entire Bible into Hungarian. Part of the manu- 
script was, however, lost, and the work never ap- 
peared in print. At Grosswardein he became ac- 
quainted with Koloman von Tisza, prime minister 
of Hungary, who, hearing him speak at a national 
gathering of notables, was so carried away by his 
eloquence that he caused him to be called to the 
Hungarian parliament as representative of the 
Jews. 

In 1885 Kohut was elected rabbi of Congregation 
Ahavath Chesed in New York. His arrival in the 
United States was the signal for rallying the con- 
servative forcesof American Jewry; and it was not 
long before he was bitterly assailed by the radical 
wing. A series of lectures on “ Ethics of the Fathers,” 
only the first part of which was printed in book form 
(New York, 1885), clearly set forth his conservatism ; 
and so marked was this attitude and the influence it 
had upon the public mind that the leaders of Reform 
felt called upon to institute the memorable Pitts- 
burg Conference (see CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL), to 
accentuate their own advanced views and their in- 
dependence of the historic traditions of the past. 

Kohut was associated with the Rev. Sabato Morais 
in founding the Jewish Theological Seminary of New 
York, becoming one of itsadvisory board, and being 
active as professor of Talmudic meth- 
odology up to the time of his death. 
In 1889, on the occasion of his finish- 
ing the “ Aruch Completum,” he was 
the recipient of many honors, notably at the hands 
of various learned bodiesin Europe. in 1891 he was 
appointed examiner in rabbinics at Columbia Col- 
lege. In March, 1894, while delivering a stirring 
eulogy on Kossuth, he was stricken in his pulpit, 
and, after lingering a few weeks, expired on the eve 
of the Sabbath. 

A volume containing memorial addresses and 
tributes was published by Congregation Ahavath 
Chesed in 1894 in New York; and another, contain- 
ing learned essays by forty-four noted scholars in 
Europe and, America, entitled “Semitic Studies in 
Memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut,” was pub- 
lished in Berlin in 1897 by his son, G. A. Kohut. 
The latter work contains a memoir of Kohut’s life 
written by his brother, Dr. Adolph Kohut. 

A complete list of Kohut’s published writings has 
been compiled by G. A. Kohut, in the appendix to 
the “ Proceedings of the Fourth Biennial Convention 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary Association" 
(New York, 1894) and in “Tributes to the Memory 
of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut,” pp. 49-64 (ib. 1894). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses Reines, Dor Dor we-Hakamaw, рр. 
98-115, 182-188, 187, Cracow, 1890; American Hebrew, 1 


At New 
York. 


1891; Reports of thc Jewish Theological Seminary, 
1894, 1900; rey Berühmte Israelitische Miinner und 
Frauen, ii. 314-346 

8. G. A. K. 


His son, George Alexander Kohut, is an Amer- 
ican writer and bibliographer; born Feb. 11, 1874, 
at Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary. He was educated at 
the gymnasium in Grosswardein, at the public 
schools in New York, at Columbia University (1893- 
1895), Berlin University, and the Berlin Hochschule 
für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums (1895-97). 
In the year 1897 he became rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Emanu-Ei, Dallas, Texas, a post which he oc- 


cupied for three years. In 1902 he became super- 
intendent of the religious school of Temple Emanu-El 
in New York, and is now (1904) assistant librarian 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

Kohut is the author of: The Index to the Italian 
words in the “Aruch,” published in A. Kohut's 
* Aruch Completum,” vol. viii. (1892) ; * Early Jewish 
Literaturein America” (* Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc." No. 8, 1895, pp. 108-147); * Sketches of Jewish 
Loyalty, Bravery, and Patriotism in the South Amer- 
ican Colonies and the West Indies," in Simon Wolf's 
“The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen ” 
(1895); * Martyrs of the Inquisition in South Amer- 
ica" (1895); ^A Memoir of Dr. Alexander Kohut's 
Literary Activity," in *Proceedings of the Fourth 
Biennial Convention of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary Assoc.”; “Bibliography of the Writings of 
Prof. M. Steinschneider,” in the “Steinschneider 
Festschrift? (Leipsic, 1896); *Simon de Caceresand 
His Project to Conquer Chili" (New York, 1897); 
“Ezra Stiles and the Jews” (20. 1902), and many 
other monographs on historical subjects and on folk- 
lore. He also edited “Semitic Studies in Memory 
of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut” (Berlin, 1897), and, 
since 1902, has edited “Helpful Thoughts," now 
the "Jewish Home," a monthly periodical pub- 
lished in New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kohut, Berühmte Israclitische Männer und | 
Frauen, ii. 846. A 


KOJETEIN, BARUCH. See GOITEIN, BARUCH, 


KOKABI, DAVID B. SAMUEL. See DAVID 
BEN SAMUEL OF ESTELLA. 


KOKABI, JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM: Ger- 
man physician, a native of Ulm; lived at Ferrara in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. “ Kokabi" 
is the Hebrew equivalent of his German name, 
“Stern”; in Latin his signature was “Stella.” Не 
was the author of a medical work entitled *'Toze'ot 
Hayyim" (Venice, 1714). Не is also mentioned in 
Tobiah b. Moses’ medical work “ Ma'aseh Tobiyyah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 181; Mortara, Indice, p. 

14; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1533. 

9. М. SEL. 

KOKEBE YIZHAK: Hebrew annual; pub- 
lished at Vienna from 1845 to 1872 by M. Stern, and 
from 1872 to 1873 by M. Weissmann (Chajes) The 
annual was devoted to literary history, philology, 
exegesis, and Hebrew poetry, and many abie disser- 
tations by Jellinek, Luzzatto, and other leading 
Scholars of the time are to be found in it. The 
last number was reviewed by A. Geiger in his *Jü- 
dische Zeitschrift,” i. 217-223, ii. 71. A second edi- 
tion of the first annual was published at Vienna in 


1847. 
в. I. Bn. 


KOL BO: Collection of ritual and civil laws, 
the meaning of the title being “all i$ init”; who its 
author was has not yet been ascertained. The work 
in content resembles earlier codes, as, for instance, 
the Turim or the “Orhot Hayyim,” though in its 
form it is very different; it does not pretend to any 
order; the laws of the Orah Hayyim are found 
among the laws of the Yoreh De‘ah and those of 
the Eben ha-‘Ezer among those of the Orah Hayyim; 


eas 
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many laws are entirely missing in the “Kol Bo.” It 
is peculiar in that some of the laws are too briefly 
Stated, while others are stated at great length, with- 
out division into paragraphs. After the regular 
code, terminating with the laws of mourning (No. 
115), there comes a miscellaneous collection, contain- 
ing the “takkanot ” of R. Gershom and of Jacob Tam, 
the * Ma'aseh Torah " of Judah ha-Nasi I., the legend 
of Solomon's throne, the legend of Joshua b. Levi, 
a cabalistic dissertation on circumcision, a disserta- 
tion on gematria and notarikon, sixty-one decisions 
of Eliezer b, Nathan; forty-four decisions of Samson 
Zadok (TaShBeZ), decisions of Isaac of Corbeil, and 
responsa of Perez ha-Kohen, decisions of Isaac 
Orbil, of the geonim Natronai, Hai, Amram, Nah- 
shon, laws of the “mikweh” taken from Perez’s 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot,” responsa, and finally the law of 
excommunication of Nahmanides. For this reason 
it is quoted under the title of “Sefer ha-Likkutim ” 
in “ Abkat Rokel," No. 13. 

As to the author of the “ Kol Bo,” there are differ- 
ent opinions; Joseph Caro, in saying that the words 
of the *Kol Bo" are identical with those of the 
“Orhot Hayyim” of Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen, 
seems to have suggested that the “Kol Bo” is an 
abridgment of the *Orhot Hayyim." This is also 
the opinion of Azulai, and according to Aaron 


` Schlitzstadt, the epitomizer was a certain Shemariah 


b. Simhah, in the fourteenth century (see Benjacob, 
* Debarim ‘Attikim,” ii. 9); others think that it was 
Joseph b. Tobiah of Provence. By some scholars 
it is attributed to a pupil of Perez ha-Kohen; by 
others it is identified with the “Sefer ha-Nayyar"; 
and by Gedaliah ibn Yahya it is attributed to Isaac 
b. Sheshet (comp. “Sifte Yeshenim”), Benjacob 
(“Kerem Hemed,” viii. 167: e£ seg.) concluded that 
the author of the “ Kol Bo” was Aaron b. Jacob ha- 
Kohen, author of the “ Orhot Hayyim,” and that the 
“Kol Во” wasan earlier form of the “Orhot.” Its 
lack of system and the inadequacy of its authorities 
are due, Benjacob considers, to the youth of the 
author. Zunz (“Ritus,” p. 180) refutes Benjacob’s 
arguments, his opinion being that the “Kol Bo” is 
a compendium of the “Orhot Hayyim.” The oldest 
edition bears neither place nor date, but Zedner 
(* Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus." p. 191) conjectures 
that it was published at Naples in 1490 (see IN- 
CUNABULA); the second edition is dated “ Constanti- 
nople, 1519." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii.; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 239; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 25b 5 
Gross, in Monatsschrift, xviii. 44; Zunz, Ritus, рр, 32, 179- 
180; M. Schlesinger, in the introduction to his edition of 
Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel’s Orhot Hayyim, Berlin, 1902. 

А M. SEL. 


KOL MEBASSER. See PERIODICALS. 

KOL NIDRE (түт) 55 = “all vows”): Prayer 
recited in the ‘synagogue at the beginning of the 
evening service on the Day of Atonement; the name 
is taken from the opening words. The “Kol Nidre” 
has had a very eventful history, both in itself and in 
its influence on the legal status of the Jews. Intro- 
duced into the liturgy despite the opposition of rab- 
binic authorities, repeatedly attacked in the course 
of time by many halakists, and in the nineteenth 
century expunged from the prayer-book by many 
communities of western Europe, it has often been 


employed by Christians to support their assertion 
that the oath of a Jew can not be trusted. 

Beforesunset on the eve of the Day of Atonement, 
when the congregation has gathered in the syna- 
gogue, the Ark is opened and two rabbis, or two 

leading men in the community, take 

Form of from it two Torah-scrolls. Then they 

Prayer. take their places, one on each side of 

the hazzan, and the three recite in 
concert a formula beginning with the words Av" 
пбую ор, which runs as follows: 

“Tn the tribunal of heaven and the tribunal of earth, by the 
permission of God—blessed be He—and by the permission of 
this holy congregation, we hold it lawful to pray with the trans- 
gressors." » 

Thereupon the cantor chants the Aramaic prayer 
beginning with the words “ Kol Nidre,” with its mar- 
velously plaintive and touching melody, and, grad- 
ually increasing in volume from pianissimo to fortis- 
simo, repeats three times the following words: 

“All vows Dam 52], obligations, oaths, and anathemas, 
whether called * konam,’ ‘ Konas,' or by any other name, which 
we may vow, or swear, or pledge, or whereby we may be bound, 
from this Day of Atonement until the next (whose happy com- 
ing we await), we do repent. May they be deemed absolved, 
forgiven, annulled, and void, and made of no effect ; they shall 
not bind us nor have power over us. The vows shall not be 
reckoned vows; the obligations shall not be obligatory ; nor the 
oaths be oaths.” 

The leader and the congregation then say together: 

** And it shall be forgiven all the congregation of the children 

of Israel, and the stranger that sojourneth among them, seeing 
all the people were in ignorance (Num. xv. 26). 
This also is repeated three times. The hazzan then 
closes with the benediction, nnw: “Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast preserved us and hast brought us to enjoy this 
season.” In many congregations Num. xiv. 19-20 
is recited before this benediction. After it the 
Torah-scrolls are replaced, and the customary eve- 
ning service begins. 

The tendency to make vows was so strong in 
ancient Israel that the Pentateuchal code found it 

necessary to protest against the exces- 

Origin. sive estimate of the religious value of 
such obligations (Deut. xxiii. 23). 

Rash and frequent vows inevitably involved in dif- 
ficulties many who had made them, and thus evoked 
an earnest desire for dispensation from such re- 
Sponsibilities. This gave rise to the rite of absolu- 
tion from a vow (*hattarat nedarim ") which might 
be performed only by a scholar (*talmid bakam ”), 
ог an expert (“ mumbeh ") on the one band, or by a 
board of three laymen on the other. Оп ac- 
count of the passionate nature of the Jews and of 
Orientals in general, however, and in view of their 
addiction to making vows, it might easily happen 
that these obligations would afterward be wholly 
forgotten and either not be kept or be violated un- 
intentionally (see L. Low, “Die Dispensation von 
Gelóbnissen," in “Gesammelte Schriften," iii. 861 
et seg.). The religious consciousness, which felt 
oppressed at the thought of the non-fulfilment 
of its solemn vows, accordingly devised a general 
and comprehensive formula of dispensation which 
was repeated by the hazzan in the name of the as- 
sembled congregation at the beginning of the fast of 
Atonement. This declared that the petitioners, who 
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were seeking reconciliation with God, solemnly re- 
tracted in His presence all vows апа oaths which 
they had taken during the period intervening be- 
tween the previous Day of Atonement and the pres- 
ent one, and made them null and void from the 
beginning, entreating in their stead pardon and 
forgiveness from the Heavenly Father. 

This is in accordance with the older text of the 
formulaas itis preserved iu the * Siddur" of Amram 
Gaon (ed. Warsaw, i. 47a) and in the “ Likkute ba- 
Pardes” (p. 12b). The “Kol Nidre” was thus evi- 
dently developed from the longing for a clear con- 
science on the part of those seeking reconciliation 
with God. The date of the composition of the prayer 
andits author are alike unknown; but it was in exist- 
ence at the geonic period. 

The readiness with which vows were made and 
the facility with which they were annulled by the 

scribes gave the Karaites an opportu- 
Adoption nity to attack the Rabbinites, and 
into the forced the Geonim to minimize the 

Ritual. powerof dispensation. Yehudai Gaon 

of Sura (760), author of the “ Halakot 
Pesukot,” went so far as to forbid any study what- 
soever of Nedarim, the Talmudic treatise on oaths 
(Alfasi on Nedarim, end; L. Löw, £c. р. 368). Thus 
the “Kol Nidre? was discredited in both of the Baby- 
lonian academies and was not accepted by them (S. 
K. Stern, in “Kebuzat Hakamim," ed. Warnheim, 
1861), as is affirmed by the geonim Natronai (853- 
856) and Hai Bar Nahshon (889-896; Müller, * Maf- 
teah," p. 108; Cassel, * Teshubot Geonim Kadmo- 
nim,” p. 9; Zunz, “ Ritus," р. 189; Tur Orah Hay- 
yim, $619; “Kol Bo," & 68). Amram Gaon in his 
*Siddur" (Le) calls the custom of reciting the 
* Kol Nidre” a foolish one (“minhag shetut"). Ac- 
cording to Natronai, however, it was customary to 
recite the formulain various lands of the Jewish dis- 
persion, and it is clear likewise from Amram's “ Sid- 
dur” (ii. 37a) that the usage was wide-spread as 
early as his time in Spain. But the geonic practise 
of not reciting the “ Kol Nidre” was long prevalent; 
it has never been adopted in the Catalonian or in 
the Algerian ritual (Zunz, с. p. 106); and there 
were always many congregations in lands where the 
Provençal and Spanish ritual was used which did 
not recite it (^ Orhot Hayyim,” p. 105d; comp. also 
RaN to Ned. 23b, where it is said: “There are some 
congregations which usually recite the ‘ Kol Nidre’ 
on the Day of Atonement”). 

Together with the “Kol Nidre” another custom 
was developed, which is traced to Meir of Rothen- 
burg (d. 1298; *Orhot Hayyim,” p. 106b). "This is 
the recital before the “Kol Nidre” of the formula 

mentioned beginning “Bi-yeshibah 
‘¢Bi-Yeshi- shel ma‘alah,” which has been trans- 
bah shel lated above, and which gives per- 
Ma‘alah.” mission to transgressors of the Law or 
to those under a ban (*'abaryanim ”) 

“to pray with the congregation ” (10. ; * Kol Bo,” & 68, 
end), or, according to another version which is now 
generally prevalent, to the congregation “to pray 
with the transgressors of the Law.” To justify 
prayer on that day with such transgressors and with 
persons undera ban, a haggadic saying (Ker. 6b) 
was quoted to the effect that a fast-day was to be 


counted as lost unless “the wicked” were present 
(see Mahzor Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 881; Zunz, 7.0. 
p. 96). 

From Germany (Tur Orah Hayyim, § 619) this 
custom spread to southern France, Spain, Greeco, 
and probably to northern France, and was in time 
generally adopted (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh -De‘ah, 
619, 1; Zunz, фе. p. 96). The assertion that the 
*Kol Nidre" was introduced on account of the 
Spanish Maranos (Mandelstamm [anon.], “Hore 
Talmudice,” vol. ii.; “Reform in Judenthum,” pp. 
7 ct seq., Berlin; comp. also * Ha-Zefirah,” 1885, р. 
361; Liebersohn, in * Ha-Meliz," 1868, p. 270) is in- 
correct, although the formula may have been used 
in Spain with reference to them. 

An important alteration in the wording of the 
* Kol Nidre? was made by Rashi's son-in-law, Meir 
ben Samuel, who changed the original phrase “ from 

thelast Day of Atonement until this 


The Ver- one” to “from this Day of Atonement 
Sion of until the next." Thus the dispensa- 
Meir ben tion of the “Kol Nidre" was not as 
Samuel. formerly à posteriori and concerned 


with unfulfilled obligations of the past 
year, but a priori and having reference to vows 
which one might not be able to fulfil or might for- 
get to observe during the ensuing year. Meir ben 
Samuel likewise added the words “we do repent of 
them all” (илз МЗП nnb»), since, according to 
the Law, real repentance is а condition of dispensa- 
tion. 'The reasons assigned for this change were 
that an “ex post facto” annulment of a vow was 
meaningless, and that, furthermore, no one might 
grant to himself a dispensation, which might be 
given only by a board of three laymen or by a com- 
petent judge (*“mumheh”). Meir ben Samuel cited 
further, in support of his arguments, Ned. 23b, 
which reads: “ Whoever wishes all the vows he may 
make throughout the year to be null and void shall 
come at the beginning of the year and say: ‘May 
all the vows which I shall vow be annulled.’” This 
change made by Meir ben Samuel is given by Rab- 
benu Tam in his “Sefer ha-Yashar" (ed. Venice, 
1816, § 144), although it did not emanate from him, 


‘as the old authorities incorrectly supposed (e.j., 


Isaac ben Moses of Vienna, “Or Zarua‘,” p. 126b; 
Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel, *Orhot Hayyim,” p. 
106b; RoSH to Ned. 93b and Tur Orah Hayyim, 
$619). It appears to have been Rabbenu Tam, 
however, who accounted for the alteration made by 
his father as already stated, and who also tried to 
change the perfects of the text, 

Change of "which we have vowed," *have 
Tense. sworn," etc., to imperfects. Whether 
the old text was already too deeply 

rooted, or whether Rabbenu Tam did not correct 
these verbal forms consistently and grammatically, 
the old perfects are still retained at the beginning of 
the formula, although a future meaning is given to 
them. There has been much discussion concern- 
ing the correct reading of the formula as affecting 
the tenses, yet even men like Jacob Emden (see 
*She'elat Yabez," i, No. 135) and Wolf Heiden- 
heim (introduction to the Mahzor, ed. Hanover, 
1837) did not venture to introduce the change into 
the Mahzor. Mordecai Jaffe, author of the "Le- 
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bushim," states that he often tried to teach the 
hazzanim a more correct form of the “Kol Nidre,” 
but that as often as they recited it in the synagogue 
they lapsed into the old text to which the melody 
of the hymn had accustomed them (Heidenheim, 
le). 

The alteration made by Meir ben Samuel, which 
agreed with Isaac ibn Ghayyat's view (see Isaac ben 
Sheshet, Responsa, No. 894, end), was accepted in 
the German, northern French, and Polish rituals and 
in those dependent on them, but not in the Spanish, 
Roman, and Provencal rituals (see Zunz, * Die Ritus 
von Avignon,” in “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1888, p. 308). 
The old version is, therefore, usually called the 
* Sephardic." 'Theold and thenew versions are some- 
times found side by side (see Mahzor of Aragon, Sa- 
lonica, 1805). The change was bitterly opposed, 
especially by the Italian Isaiah di Trani (in 1250), 
since the old text was known to all and was in 
every Mahzor (“Tanya,” ed. Cremona, 1565, p. 
102b), and even in the places which adopted the 
alteration there were always authorities who pre- 
‘ferred the old reading and rejected the new, such 
as Jacob Landau (*Agur," ed. Sedilkow, 1834, 
p. 18b). 

It should be noted, furthermore, in regard to the 
text of the “Kol Nidre," that in the “Siddur” of 

Amram (Z.c.) and in the Roman Mah- 
Language. zor (Zunz, * Ritus," p. 96) it is wholly 
| in Hebrew, and therefore begins “ Kol 
Nedarim” (comp. also *Likkute ha-Pardes," /.c.). 
The determination of the time in both versions is 
Hebrew. The words “as it is written in the teach- 
ings of Moses, thy servant," which were said in 
ihe old form before Num. xv. 26, were canceled 
by Meir of Rothenburg (Abudarham, p. 75b). In 
many places the “ Ко! Nidre" was recited once only 
(see Rabbenu Tam, /.c.); in others, twice, so that 
late comers might hear it (“Likkute ha-Pardes,” p. 
12b); in some congregations, however, it was said 
three times. This last usage is justified by Rab- 
benu Тата on the ground that there are many rabbin- 
ical formulas which are repeated thrice, such as * Ha- 
` luz ha-Na‘al” in the “Halizah” or “Muttar Lak” 
(* May it be permitted thee ") in the absolution from 
a vow, 

As to the manner in which the hazzan is to recite 
the “Kol Nidre,” the Mahzor Vitry (p. 888) gives 
the following directions: “The first time he must 

utter it very softly like one who hesi- 
Method of tates to enter the palace of the king to 
Recitation. ask a gift of him whom he fears to 

approach; the second time he may 
speak somewhat louder; and the third time more 
loudly still, as one who is accustomed to dwell at 
court and to approach his sovereign as a friend.” 

The number of Torah-scrolls taken out for the 
“Kol Nidre” varied greatly according to the differ- 
ent ^minhagim." In some places it was one; in 
others, two, three, seven, or even all (see “Hayye 
Abraham," p. 47a, Leghorn, 1861). The first To- 
rah-scroll taken out is called the “Sefer Kol Nidre.” 
The “Kol Nidre? should be recited before sunset, 
since dispensation from a vow may not be granted 
on the Sabbath or on a feast-day, unless the vow 
refers to one of these days. 
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The “ Ко] Nidre” has been one of the means wide- 
ly used by Jewish apostates and by enemies of the 
Jews to cast suspicion on the trust- 


Use by worthiness of an oath taken by a Jew 
Anti- (Wagenseil, “Tela Ignea, Disputatio 
Semites. К. Jechiclis,” p. 23; Eisenmenger, 


* Entdecktes Judenthum,” vol. ii., ch. - 
ix., pp. 489 et seq., Königsberg, 1711; Bodenschatz, 
* Kirchliche Verfassung der Heutigen Juden," part 
ii, ch. v., § 10, Frankfort and Leipsic, 1748; Roh- 
ling, *Der Talmudjude," pp. 80 et seg., Münster, 
1877); so that many legislators considered it neces- 
sary to have a special form of oath administered to 
Jews (“Jew’s oath”), and many judges refused to 
allow them to take а supplementary oath, basing 
their objections chiefly on this prayer (Zunz, *G. 
S." ii. 244; comp. pp. 246, 251). As early as 1240 
Jehiel of Paris was obliged to defend the * Kol Nid- 
re" against these charges. It can not be denied 
that; according to the usual wording of the for- 
mula, an unscrupulous man might think that it offers 
а means of escape from the obligations and promises 
which he had assumed and made in regard to 
others. The teachers of the synagogues, however, 
have never failed to point out to their cobelievers 

that the dispensation from vows in the 


Refers “Kol Nidre” refers only to those 
Only to which an individual voluntarily as- 
Individual sumes for himself alone (see RoSH to 
Vows. Ned. 23b) and in which no other per- 


sons or their interests are involved. 
In other words, the formula is restricted to those 
vows which concern only the relation of man to his 
conscience or to his Heavenly Judge (see especially 
Tos. to Ned. 93b). In the opinion of Jewish teach- 
ers, therefore, the object of the “Kol Nidre” in de- 
claring oaths null and void is to give protection from 
divine punishment in case of violation of the vow. 
No vow, promise, or oath, however, which concerns 
another person, a court of justice, or a community is 
implied in the ^ Kol Nidre.” It must be remembered, 
moreover, that five geonim were against while only 
one was in favor of reciting the prayer (Zunz, “ G. V.” 
p. 890, note a), and furthermore that even so early 
an authority as Saadia wished to restrict it to those 
vows which were extorted from the congregation in 
the synagogue in times of persecution (* Kol Bo,” 
1..); and he declared explicitly that the “Kol Nid- 
re” gave no absolution from oaths which an indi- 
vidual had taken during the year. Judah ben Bar- 
zillai, a Spanish author of the twelfth century, in 
his halakic work “Sefer ha-‘Ittim,” declares that 
the custom of reciting the “Kol Nidre” was unjus- 
tifiable and misleading, since many ignorant persons 
believe that all their vows and oaths are annulled 
through this formula, and consequently they take 
such obligations on themselves carelessly (“Orbot 
Hayyim,” p. 1062). For the same reason Jeroham ben 
Meshullam, who lived in Provence about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, inveighed against those 
fools who, trusting to the “Kol Nidre,” made vows 
recklessly, and he declared them incapable of giving 
testimony (* Toledot Adam we-Hawwah,” ed. 1808, 
section 14, part iii., p. 88; see Zunz, “ G. V." p. 890). 
The Karaite Judah Hadassi, who wrote the “ Eshkol 
ha-Kofer" at Constantinople in 1148 (see Nos. 189, 
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140 of that work), likewise protested against the 
“Kol Nidre.” Among other opponents of it in 
the Middle Ages were Yom-Tob ben 

Jewish Abraham Isbili (d. 1350) in his * Hid- 
Opposition. dushim"; Isaac ben Sheshet, rabbi in 

Saragossa (d. 1406), Responsa, No. 
394 (where is also a reference to the preceding); the 
author of the * Kol Bo” (15th cent.); and Leon of 
Modena (d. 1648 [see N. S. Libowitz, *Leon Mo- 
dena," p. 33, New York, 1901]). In addition, nearly 
all printed mahzorim contain expositions and ex- 
planations of the “Kol Nidre" in the restricted 
sense mentioned above. 

Yielding to the numerous accusations and com- 
plaints brought against the * Kol Nidre" in the 
course of centuries, the rabbinical conference held 

at Brunswick in 1844 decided unani- 

In the mously that the formula was not es- 
Nineteenth sential, and that the members of the 

Century. convention should exert their influence 

toward securing its speedy abolition 
(“Protocolle der Ersten Rabbiner Versammlung," 
р. 41, Brunswick, 1844). At other times and places 
during the nineteenth century emphasis was fre- 
quently laid upon the fact that *in the * Kol Nidre? 
only those vows and obligations are implied which 
are voluntarily assumed, and which are, so to 
speak, taken before God, thus being exclusively re- 
ligious in content; but that those obligations are in 
no wise included which refer to other persons or to 
non-religious relations" (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1885, p. 896). The decision of the conference was 
accepted by many congregations of western Europe 
апа in all the American Reform congregations, 
which while retaining the melody substituted for 
the formula a German hymn or a Hebrew psalm, or 
changed the old text to the words, *May all the 
vows arise to thee which the sons of Israel vow unto 
thee, O Lord, . that they will return to thee 
with all their heart, and from this Day of Atone- 
ment until the next," etc. Naturally there were 
many Orthodox opponents of this innovation, 


among whom M. Lehmann, editor of the *Is- 
raelit," was especially prominent (see 20. 1863, Nos. 
25, 88). The principal factor which preserved the 
great religious authority of the “Kol Nidre” well 
into the nineteenth century, and which continually 
raises up new defenders for it, is doubtless its plain- 
tive and appealing melody, which made a deep im- 
pression even on Lenau (see his remarks in “Der 
Israelit," 1864, No. 40, pp. 538 e£ seg.) and which 
was the favorite melody of Moltke, who had the 
violinist Joachim play it for him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Aub, pr ie Кие" des Versóhn- 
ungstages, Mayence, 1863; Z. Frankel, Die Eidesleistung der 
Juden, рр. 84 ct seq.; W. ое. Sefer Kerobot, Han- 


over, 1837, Introduction : Lampronti, Pahad айак, iv. 82b; 
H.L. Strack, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. x. 658 et scq. 


J. M. Sc. 


——The Melody: Even more famous than the 
formula itself is the melody traditionally attached 
to its rendition. This is deservedly so much prized 
that even where Reform has abolished the recital of 
the Chaldaic text, the air is often preserved, either 
in association with some other passage—e.g., Ps. ciii. 
Or CXXX., or a series of versicles, or a vernacular 
hymn such as *O Tag des Herrn, Du Nahst!” 
or “Gott der Liebe und der Barmherzigkeit "—or 
аз an organ prelude to attune the mind of the con- 
gregation to thesolemnity oftheevening. And yet 
there are probably no two synagogues in which the 
melody is chanted note for note absolutely the same. 
So marked is the variation in the details of the mel- 
ody that a critical examination of the variants shows 
an approach toward agreement in the essentials of the 
first strain only, with transformations of the greatest 
diversity in the remaining strains. "These diver- 
gences, however, are not radical, and they are no 
more than are inherent in à composition not due to 
a single originator, but built up and elaborated by 
many in turn, and handed on by them in distinct 
lines of tradition, along all of which the rhapsodical 
method of the Hazzanut has been followed (see 
Music, SYNAGOGAL). 
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1 Е НЕСИН ОБИИ 


On a critical investigation on comparative lines, 
the structure of “Kol Nidre" is seen to be built upon 
а very simple groundwork, the melody 
being essentially an intermingling of 
simple cantillation with rich figura- 
tion. The very opening of “Kol 
Nidre” is what the masters of the Catholic plain- 
Song term a “pneuma,” or soul breath. Instead of 
announcing the opening words in a monotone or 
in any of the familiar declamatory phrases, some an- 
cient hazzan of South Germany prefixed a long, 
sighing tone, falling to a lower note and rising 
again, as if only sighs and sobs could find utterance 
before the officiant could bring himself to inaugu- 
rate the dread Day of Atonement. 

Breslaur draws attention to the similarity of these 
Strains with the first five bars of Beethoven's C 
Sharp minor quartet, op. 181, period 
6, “adagio quasi un poco andante.” 
An older coincidence shows the 
original element around which the 
whole of “Kol Nidre” has been built 
up. The pneuma given in the Sarum 
and Ratisbon antiphonaries (or Cath- 
ойе ritual music-books) as a typical passage in the 
first Gregorian mode (or the notes in the natural 
scale running from “d” to “d” [“re” to *re"]), al- 
most exactly outlines the figure which prevails 
throughout the Hebrew air, in all its variants, and 
reproduces one favorite strain with still closer agree- 
ment, The original pattern of these phrases seems 


Original 
Elements. 


Reminis- 

cences of 

Catholic 
Plain- 
Song. 


KOL МОНЕ 


to be the strain of melody so frequently repeated in 
the modern versions of * Kol Nidre" at the introduc- 
tion of each clause. Such a pattern phrase, indeed, 
is, in the less elaborated Italian tradition (Consolo, 
Nos. 3 and 6 in the following transcription), re- 
peated in its simple form five times consecutively in 
the first sentence of the text, and a little more 
elaborately four times in succession from the words 
“nidrana lo nidre.” The northern traditions prefer 
at such points first to utilize its complement in the 
second ecclesiastical mode of the Church, which ex- 
tends below as well as above the fundamental “re.” 
The strain, in either form, must obviously date from 
the early medieval period, anterior to the eleventh 
century, when the practise and theory of the sing- 
ing-school at St. Gall, by which such typical pas- 
sages were evolved, influenced all music in those 
French and German lands where the melody of “ Kol 
Nidre” took shape. 

Thus, then, a typical phrase in the most familiar 
Gregorian mode, such as was daily in the ears of 
the Rhenish Jews, in secular as well as in ecclesias- 
tical music, was centuries ago deemed suitable for 
the recitation of the Absolution of Vows, and to it 
was afterward prefixed an introductory intonation 
dependent on the taste and capacity of the officiant. 
Many times repeated, the figure of this central 
phrase was sometimes sung ona higher degree of 
the scale, sometimes on a lower. Then these be- 
came associated; and so gradually the middle sec- 
tion of the melody developed into the modern forms. 
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But the inspiration of a later hazzan was needed 
to shape the closing section of the melody, in which 
the end of the chant soars away into à 


Closing boldand triumphant strain, expressing 
Phrase confidence and determination rather 
from than the humble sorrow of the older 


*ttAlenu." ending in the minor, which still sur- 

vives in the Italian tradition. Now 

this bold closing phrase belongs, according to the 
general tradition, also to ‘ALENU (the words "ke- 
mishpehot ha-adamah ”). It would be quite in ac- 
cordance with the scheme of the hazzan’s artif one 
such officiant transferred the “‘Alenu” phrase to 
“Kol Nidre,” with the determined aim of associa- 
ting the texts themselves in the minds of his hear- 








ers. The speculation is ventured that this was done 
about the year 1171, when thirty-four men and sev- 
enteen women perished at the stake at Brors, 
chanting the “‘Alenu,” and when all the Rhenish 
Jews, as well as those of France, were bewailing 
the martyrdom as the encyclical of R. Tam reached 
their congregations. 

The full transcription following differs from the 
version best known to the general public, that for 
violoncello, ete., by Max Bruch, in that it repro- 


+ duces the florid vocalization-of the Polish school and 


omits the secondary and contrasting theme quoted 
by Bruch from the service of quite another part of 
the Jewish year (see “Jewish Chronicle,” London, 
April 1, 1904). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vocal: A. Baer, Ba'al Tefillah (Der Prak- 
tische Vorbeter), Nos. 1301, 1302а, 1302b, Göteborg, 1877, 
Frankfort, 1853; E. Breslaur, Sind Originale Synagoyen 
und Volcs-Melodien. bei den Juden Geschichtlich Nach- 
weishar? (three settings, including one by Lewandowski), 
Leipsic, 1898; F. Consolo, Libro dei Canti d'lsraecle, No. 
916, Florence, 1892; M. Deutsch, Col Nidre, Text und Me- 
lodie naeh der Tradition (also in his Vorbcterschule), 
Breslau, 1872; Н. Kössler, Kol Nidre, nach Zaltreichen 
Ausgaben Kritisch Revidiert, Strasburg, 1902; L. Lewan- 
dowski, Kol Nidre, Hebrdischer und Deutscher Tert (also 
in his Todah we-Zimrah), Leipsic ; J. L. Mombach, Sacred 
ALusical Compositions, p. 198, London, 1881; S. Sulzer, Shir 
Ziyyon, No. 111, Vienna, 1840; H. Weintraub, Tempelgestinge, 
Leipsic, 1859; Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 8 and 10, 1902. 

Instrumental: Various pianoforte, organ, and especially 
string arrangements by M. Bruch, P. Franz, A. Garfinkel, L. 
Lewandowski, L. Mendelssohn, J. Rosenfeld, A. H. Russotta, 
F. Singer, E. D. Wagner, H. Weintraub, and G. Wohler; M. 
Hast, Divine Service, ii. 129, London, 1879; $, Naumbourg, 
Recueil de Chants Religieux, No. 4, Paris, 15/4; and espe- 
cially A. Marksohn and W. Wolf, Auswahl Alter Hebrü- 
ischer Synagogal- Melodien, No. T, Leipsic, 1875. 

A. F. L. C. 
KOLETKAR, MOSES: Sirdar bahadur in the 

Anglo-Indian army. He enlisted in the Eighth Regi- 

ment Native Infantry April 1, 1849, and was later 

transferred to the Twenty-seventh Regiment. He 
was appointed jemidar and native adjutant Jan. 

1, 1858; transferred again, to the Twelfth Regi- 

ment; promoted to the rank of subahdar Nov. 6, 

1858; sirdar bahadur (with Order of British In- 

dia, Ist class), Oct. 25, 1859; transferred to the 

Seventeenth Regiment Native Infantry; made su- 

bahdar-major Jan. 24, 1876; and bahadur (receiving 

at the same time the Order of British India, 2d 
class), Jan. 1, 1877. Не was present at the battle 
of Hyderabad (medal) and at the action of Kolhapur 

(medal). He is said to have given first information 

of the mutiny to the officers of the Twenty-seventh 

Regiment Native Infantry. 


J. . E J. Hy. 
KOLIN: Town in Bohemia. Its Jewish com- 
munity is one of the oldest in the country. А num- 


là aie are ra khe EAR A UE e Dd 


she - bu - Оууу: 


ber of Jews were living here in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and they had their own synagogue. А stone 
inscription from a former synagogue, preserved in 
the present synagogue, bears the date 1642. When 
King Ferdinand I. expelled the Jews from Bohemia 
in 1541, the Jews of Kolin went with their movable 
goods to Poland. At Braunau the emigrants en- 
countered thieves, who robbed them of 20,000 Do- 
hemian schock. In 1551 the Bohemian Jews were 
permitted to return; but the Jews of Kolin could 
find no rest in their city. For unknown reasons 
King Ferdinand granted them safe-conduct in 1557, 
enabling them to remain for one year in the coun- 
try to collect their debts, after which period they 
were to leave again. "Their affairs delayed them, 
however, and they did not leave the city until 1561. 
After Ferdinand's death, in 1504, his successor, 
Maximilian IL, permitted the Jews to return to 
Kolin; but the wealthiest among them did not avail 
themselves of the permission. In 1618 the Jewish’ 
community of Kolin was, next to that of Prague, the 
largest in Bohemia. It had to pay heavy taxes into 

the royal treasury; in 1618 the sum 


In the amounted to 18,000 thalers, or 47 tha- 
Seven- lers per head. In 1603 the municipal 
teenth council forbade the Jews to appear on 
Century. Sundays and and other Christian holi- 


days in those parts of the city inhab- 
ited by Christians; it prohibited them from keeping 
dogs; and forbade also Jewish butchers to sell meat 
to Christians. In 1611 a special prison was built in 
the Jews’ street for the Jews, at their request and 
at their expense; it has only recently been demol- 
ished, after having served as a dwelling for poor 
families for more than one hundred years. No Jew 
was permitted to own any real estate except his 
house, nor more than one horse. Jews were forbid- 
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den also to engage in those trades or lines of busi- 
nessin which their Christian fellow citizens were en- 
gaged; they were obliged, therefore, to establish con- 
nections with foreign houses, The municipal council, 
which was intent upon isolating the Jews from the 
Christian population, forbade the latter to enter the 
service of the Jews; even washerwomen were not 
allowed to do laundry-work forthem. As the Jews 
were accused of having brought the plague into the 
city on returning from their business trips, they were 
not permitted to remain outside of their own street for 
any length of time, nor to draw water with their ves- 
sels from the Christians' wells. During this appear- 
ance of the plague (1613-14) the municipal council 

had both entrances to the Jews' street walled up. 
On Sept. 8, 1621, the Jewish communal director 
David was elected to the municipal council  Va- 
rious petitions which the council of Kolin sent to 
Prince Lichtenstein, with a view to interfering with 
the trades of the Jews, were not granted. In Dec., 
1691, the knight Jan Vazlav Grizl of Grizlov was 
made captain of the imperial estate of Kolin and Bie- 
beritz. He permitted the Jews to engage in those 
trades and lines of business which had hitherto been 
- open only to Christians; and on several occasions 
he showed them favor, When an epidemic of dys- 
entery appeared in Kolin in 1660, Rabbi Borges 
and his son Schaje (Isaiah) were accused, June 25, 
of having killed a pig which had escaped from the 
house of the widow Sperlink into the Jews’ street, 
and of having thrown the same into the communal 
well, thereby poisoning the water. Both fled from 

the city. 

A resolution of the Bohemian royal chamber, of 
Feb. 8, 1655, was of great benefit to the Jews, re- 
moving them from the jurisdiction of 


Jurisdic- the municipal council, and directing 
tion and them to organize themselves as a com- 
Organiza- munity with their own court, which 

tion, was to be under the direct supervision 


: of the imperial judge of Kolin acting 
in the name of the royal chamber. Only in crim- 
inal cases were the Jews to be tried by the judge 
of Kolin. The affairs of the community were con- 
ducted by a primator, two councilors, and a certain 
number of elders, assisted by a secretary, a treasurer, 
and two servants. This arrangement was in force 
down to 1788. 

Empress Maria Theresa decreed, Dec. 18, 1744, 
that allthe Jews should leave Bohemia by the end 
of the following month. In 1745 there were at 
Kolin forty-two houses belonging entirely to Jews 
and valued at 19,910 gulden. On June 12, 1745, a 
contract was made between the Jewish and the 
Christian community, that when the Jews left the 
country their debtors should remain in possession of 
such houses; but if the Jews should obtain permis- 
sion to return within two years, the houses should 
be restored to them at a price to be fixed by valua- 
tion. The empress’ decree was, however, rescinded. 

In 1750 three Jews of Kolin received from the mu- 
nicipal council the concession for the sale of tobacco 
in Kolin. During the dearth in the winter of 1846-47 
the Jews of Kolin distinguished themselves by twice 
contributing large sums for the relief of 100 Chris- 
tian families. 


Down to 1849, when full civic equality was given 
to the Jews, they were not permitted to buy 
houses or land belonging to Christians, but from the 
time of Emperor Joseph II. they were permitted to 
rent stores from Christians. 

The community for а long time had a primary 
School near the synagogue, in which Hebrew also 
wastaught. In 1788 forty-one children attended the 
school, and in 1789 fifty.. At present (1904) the Tal- 
mud Torah Society of the Jewish congregation also 
supports a school for the study of Hebrew and the 
Bible. 'The affairs of the congregation are admin- 
istered by a board consisting of a president and 
seven trustees together with twenty-four members 
chosen from the congregation at large. 

The following rabbis of Kolin deserve notice: 
Abraham Borges, 1653; hisson Schaje (Isaiah), 1660; 
Simon Oppenheim, author of * Nezer ha-Kodesh,” 
middle of the eighteenth century; Jacob Шоу: of 
Ungarisch-Brod, 1775-78; Eleazar Kallir, author of 
“Or Hadash ” and * Haw wot Yair,” 1780-1800; Wolf 
Lów Boskowitz, 1806-12; Wolf Low, 1812-26; Joa- 
chim Deutschmann, 1828-86; Daniel Frank, 1839-60; 
Dr. Josef Gugenheimer, 1861-96; his son, Dr. Ra- 
phael Gugenheimer, the present incumbent. 

D. R. Gv. 

KOLISCH, BARON IGNAZ VON: Hun- 
garian merchant, journalist, and chess-master; born 
at Presburg April 6, 1897; died at Vienna April 30, 
1889. Both in business and as a chess-player he 
was eminently successful. He founded the Wiener 
Boise-Syndikatskasse in 1869, and in 1878 estab- 
lished a commission house in Paris; and by prudent 
management he acquired considerable wealth. 

As а chess-player Kolisch soon became known for 
his brilliant and aggressive style, but he was not a 
frequent participant in tournaments. In 1860 he 
won the first prize at the international tourney held 
at Cambridge, England; in 1861 he lost a match 
with Anderssen, the strongest player of the day, by 
one game only; the same year he drew a match with 
Paulsen; and in 1807 at the Paris tournament he 
secured the leading position, defeating both Wina- 
wer and Steinitz. 

Kolisch was the founder and editor-in-chief of the 
“Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung,” to which, under the 
pseudonym * Ideka ? (formed from the initials of his 
name), he contributed many feuilletons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. T. Blanchard, Examples of Chess Master- 
Play. 1st series (transl. from the German of Jean Dufresne), 
Index, New Barnet, 1893. 


8. | А. P. 

KOLISCH, RUDOLF: Austrian physi- 
cian; born at Koritschan, Moravia, Dec. 10, 1867; 
studied medicine at Vienna and Heidelberg (M.D. 
1891). In 1895 he became privat-docent in medicine 
atthe University of Vienna. Besides lecturing dur- 
ing ihe sessions of the university he practises medi- 
cine at Carlsbad during the summer months. 

Kolisch has written severalessays in the medical 
journals, and is the author of * Urütische Diathese,” 
Stuttgart, 1894; * Lehrbuch der Diütetischen The- 
rapie," Vienna, 1899. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


8 F. T. H. 


KOLISCH, SIGMUND: Austrian poct and 


| historical writer; bornat Koritschan, Moravia, Sept. 
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15, 1817. He was educated at the University of 
Vienna, where he studied classical philology, his- 
tory, and philosophy. After a short sojourn in 
Italy (1847) he took part in the revolution at Vienna 
in 1848, and after the victory of the imperial troops 
under Windischgriitz he escaped to Germany. The 
next twenty years he spent iu Germany, France, 
and Italy, returning to Vienna in 1868. 

Among his works may be mentioned: “Todten- 
feier in Oesterreich," Brünn, 1848; * Kleine Romane 
aus Wien," Leipsic and Brünn, 1848; “Ludwig 
Kossuth und Clemens Metternich,” Leipsic, 1850; 
“Auf dem Vulkan,” Stuttgart, 1868; and the trag- 
edy * Die Christin,” Vienna, 1875. 

He has also contributed many articles and essays 
to German and Austrian journals, and during 1848 
was editor of the revolutionary paper “ Der Radi- 
kale.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Deutsches Dichter-Levikon. 


8. F. T. H. 


KOMPERT, LEOPOLD: Austrian author; 
born at Münchengrütz, Bohemia, May 15, 1822; 
died at Vienna Nov. 28, 1886. He studied at the 
universities of Prague and Vienna, and was for sev- 
eral years tutor in the house of Count George An- 
drassy. In 1857 he entered the service of the Vienna 
Creditanstalt, As a member of the Vienna city 
council Kompert displayed a useful activity in the 
interest of education, and 
likewise, as a member of 
the board of the Jewish 
congregation, in the promo- 
tion of religious instruc- 
tion. He took an active 
part also in the Isrueli- 
tische Allianz of Vienna. 
As vice-president of the Is- 
raclitischer Waisenverein he 
devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the education of 
orphans, and used his in- 
fluence in the foundation of 
Baron Todesco’s institution 
for the benefit of orphans 
who had left the asylum. 
He also held for many years honorary offices in the 
Schillerverein. 

Kompert began his literary activity in the * Press- 
burger Zeitung." From 1848 to 1852 he was editor 
of the “Oesterreichischer Lloyd." As creator of 
ghetto literature he is called the Auerbach of the 
ghetto. His stories depicting the life, customs, and 
manners of the Bohemian Jews have become clas- 
sical and have found many imitators. Hedraws the 
transition from the life in the narrow ghetto to the 


farmer’s life in the open field; and he shows the 
struggles, doubts, and misgivings of those who, 


yielding to the impulse of modern times, undergo 
the changes of their newly chosen career. Seeing 
that under the leveling influence of the present day 
the characteristic inner Jewish life is threatened to 
vanish, he endeavors to preserve its originality, its 
deeper psychological, sentimental, and ethical spirit, 
for the knowledge of posterity. 

Kompert’s first story, “Der Schnorrer,” appeared 





Leopold Kompert. 


in 1846 in L. A. Frankl’s *Sonntagsblatt," No. 7. 
Then followed * Geschichten aus dem Ghetto," Leip- 
sic, 1848; * Böhmische Juden," Vienna, 1851; “Am 
Pfluge,” Berlin, 1855; “Neue Geschichten aus dem 
Ghetto," Prague, 1860; * Geschichten einer Gasse," 
Berlin, 1865; * Zwischen Ruinen," 40. 1878; “ Franzi 
und Heini, eine Wiener Geschichte,” 25. 1880; “ Ver- 
streute Geschichten," 2b. 1888. In “Franzi und 
Heini" a picture of Vienna society, the Jewish 
pedler woman Perl Dlüthenstern plays an important 
part. Some of these stories were first published in 
Wertheimer's “Jahrbuch für Israeliten.” A com- 
plete edition of Kompert’s works in "eight volumes 
appeared in Berlin, 1882-88, and a new edition in 
Leipsic, 1887. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon ; Meyers 
Konversations-Levikon ; Neuzeit, 1886, pp. 443-444; Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift, 1886, pp. 545-546; Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1886, p. 198. 

8, . S. Mas. 
KOMPSE BAR KOMPSE. See KAMZA AND 
Ban КАМДА. 


KONIG, FRIEDRICH EDUARD: German 
Protestant theologian; born at Reichenbach, Sax- 
ony, Nov. 15, 1846; Ph.D., 1874, Leipsic; D.D., 
1888, Erlangen. He was appointed professor of 
theology, first at Leipsic, then at Rostock, and, in 
1900, at Bonn. 

König has published “ Gedanke, Laut und Accent 
als die Drei Faktoren der Sprachbildung, Comparativ 
und Laut-Physiologisch am Hebrüischen Dargestellt” 
(1874); “Neue Studien über Schrift, Aussprache 
und Allgemeine Formenlehre des Aethiopischen ” 
(1877) ; “ De Critica Sacre Argumento e Lingue Legi- 
bus Ropetito ” (1879) ; “ Historisch-Kritisches Lehrge- 
biiude der Hebritischen Sprache,” 8 vols. (1881-97), 
a comprehensive study of Hebrew grammar, indis- 
pensable for scholars; * Der Offenbarungsbegriff des 
Alten Testaments” (1882); “Die Hauptprobleme 
der Altisraclitischen  Religionsgeschichte" (1884; 
English transl. "The Religious History of Isracl," 
Edinburgh, 1885); “ Historisch-Kritische Einleitung 
ins Alte Testament" (1898); “The Exiles’ Book of 
Consolation” (Edinburgh, 1899); “ Stilistik, Rhetorik, 
Poetik Comparativ in Bezug auf die Bibel Darge- 
stellt? (1900); “Hebräisch und Semitisch, Prolego- 
mena zu einer Gesch. der Semitischen Sprachen? 
(1901); “ Fünf Neue Arabische Landschaftsnamen im 
Alten Testament” (1901); “Neueste Principien der 
Alttestamentlichen Kritik " (1901); * Bibel und Ba- 
bel? (10th ed. 1908); “Die Gottesfrage und der Ur- 
sprung des Alten Testaments " (1903). 

T. B. P. 

KÓNIG, JULIUS: Hungarian mathematician; 
born Dec. 16, 1849, at Raab. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Vienna to study medicine, but being more 
interested in mathematics, he went thence to Heidel- 
berg, and studied physics with Helmholtz and mathe- 
matics with Königsberger. Here he took his doc- 
tor's degree with the thesis “Ueber die Elliptischen 
Modulen" in 1870, producing in the same year 
the work “Beiträge zur Theorie der Electrischen 
Nervenreizung." König then went to Berlin to 
attend the lectures of Kummer, Kronecker, and 
Weierstrass. Returning to Budapest in 1872, he 
became privat-docent at the Polytechnic high school, 
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being appointed professor at the same institution in 
1874. 

König is recognized as the foremost living mathe- 
matician of Hungary. An original thinker, he has 
advanced many new theories and methods in differ- 
ential calculus that have been generally accepted. 
His most important works are the following: “Zur 
Theorie der Modulargleichungen,” Heidelberg, 1871; 
“Ueber die Darstellung von Funktionen Durch 
Unendliche Reihen? (in *Math, Annalen," v.); 
“Nouvelle Démonstration du Théoréme de Taylor” 
(in “Annales de Math." 1874); “Zur Theorie der 
Funktionen einer Reellen Variabeln" (in * Monats- 
hefte für Math." i); “Ueber eine Reelle Abbildung 
der Nicht-Euklidischen Geometrie " (in * Nachrichten 
der Кёп, Gesell. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen,” 
1872); *Ueber Rationelle Funktionen von Elemen- 
ten" (in *Math. Annalen," xiv.); *Die Faktoren- 
zerlegung und Eliminationsprobleme” (ib. xv.); 
“Zur Theorie der Resolventen ” (75. xviii.); “ Ueber 
Endliche Formensysteme " (10.); and “Beiträge zur 
Theorie der Algebraischen Gleichungen" (2b.). He 
has also contributed a large number of articles to 
the Hungarian mathematical journals. 

From 1886 to 1890 König was dean, and from 1891 
to 1893 rector, of the Polytechnic high school; and 
in 1889 he was elected a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In the last-mentioned year he re- 
ceived baptism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Magyarország és a Nagy Világ, 1875, No. 21; 
Szinnyei, Magyar Irék Elete; Pallas Lex. LY 


8. 

KONIGLICHE WEINBERGE: A southeast- 
ern suburb of Prague. The city of Konigliche 
Weinberge was built within a few years after the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866, when the walls of 
Prague were removed. As the site had been formerly 
occupied by vineyards that were cultivated mainly 
by Jewish farmers, Jews may be regarded as the 
first settlersof thecity. Many Jewish families from 
Prague moved into the new suburb as soon as it had 
been laid out; and approximately 400 families settled 
thereabout 1880. Still no need was felt fora distinct 
religious organization, as the new inhabitants re- 
tained connection with their former congregations at 
Prague. Special religious institutions and services 
were found to be necessary only after a number of 
Jewish families from the country went to Wein- 
berge. 

The first services were held in the city on New- 
Year's Day, 1882, in a hall rented by Simon Engel 
of Raudnitz. Rabbi M. Stark of Horazdowitz, 
who had been teacher of the Talmud and of religion 
in secondary schools at Prague, was elected rabbi of 
Weinberge in 1884. He at once took steps for the 
building of a synagogue; and through his efforts a 


fund of 9,000 florins was raised. This sum was 
entirely insufficient; and as the congregation was 


unable to borrow money, having no security to 
give, the building of the synagogue had to be de- 
ferred until the congregation became a community 
with the right of taxing its members, in conformity 
with the law of March 21, 1890. With the sum of 
1,000,000 crowns, borrowed from the state bank, an 
imposing building in the Renaissance style was 
erected. The small synagogue in the left wing, 


seating 200 persons, was dedicated in Sept., 1894; 
and the large temple, seating 2,000 persons, was 
dedicated two years later. The services are modern, 
with organ and mixed choir. Services in Czech are 
held by Dr. Wiener for the inhabitants of the city 
who speak that language. 

In 1908 the Jewish community numbered 1,200 
families, and, with the exception of Prague, was 
the largest in the country. The Frauenverein 
(founded 1887) and the Hilfsverein (1897), together 
numbering 600 members, with а fund of 8,000 
crowns, have charge of the poor and sick. The 
community of Weinberge does not own any ceme- 
tery, its dead being buried by the Hebra Kaddisha 
of Prague. The огрһап asylum for boys, founded 
by the Verein zur Errichtung und Erhaltung eines 
Allgemeinen Israelitischen Waisenhauses für Вӧһ- 
men, and the Kaiser Franz Josef Jubiliums-Stiftung 
Waisenhgim für Madchen, founded by Moritz Hahn 
of Prague, are at Weinberge. These institutions 
had together seventy inmates in 1908. 

D. M. Sra. 

KÖNIGSBERG: Capital of the province of East 
Prussia. It was founded by the knights of the 
Teutonic Order, the laws of which excluded the 
Jews from its territory. After the secularization of 
the order Duke Albert granted to two Jewish physi- 
cians the privilege of practising medicine at Königs- 
berg (1588 and 1541). But the city objected fora 
long time to the admission of Jews. Not until 1654 
was the Jew Lazarus, who was warmly recom- 
mended to the *Great Elector" by the King of 
Poland, granted the privilege of unrestricted com- 
merce at Königsberg, in spite of the objections of 
the municipal authorities. A similar privilege was 
granted at the same time to the electoral factor 
Israel Aron. For some decades afterward Jews 
could stop in the city only for a few days at a time, 
on payment of a high toll. In 1680 they were per- 
mitted to set up a chapel in the * Burgfreiheit " (that 
part of the city which was not under municipal ad- 
ministration). An official register of the year 1706 
enumerates ten heads of families. A few years 
later à number of families, fleeing from the disturb- 
ances in Poland, settled there, and were joined in 
1784 by the Jews expelled from Danzig when that 
city was besieged. There were 307 Jews at Königs- 
berg in 1756; 1,027in 1817; 8,024 in 1864; and more 
than 5,000 about 1880. This number was consider- 
ably decreased by the expulsion of Russian subjects; 
in 1900 there were 8,975 Jews іп a total population 
of 189,483. 

The larger number of the Jews worshiping in the 
chapel erected in 1680 were foreigners, residing 

temporarily at Königsberg. The con- 
Formation gregation of Königsberg was founded 


of Congre- in 1704, when the cemetery was ac- 
gation. quired. Before that time the Jews 
were obliged to bury their dead be- 


yond the frontier, in Poland. On Nov. 28, 1704, a 
“hebra kaddisha? was founded. The community 
reccived a constitution by the law of April 7, 1722; 
the synagogue was dedicated Dec. 23, 1756; des- 
troyed by the great fire in the suburb in 1811; and 
rebuilt on the same site in 1815. It served for gen- 
eral worship down to Aug., 1896, when it was 
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transferred to a society of Russian Jews living at 
Konigsberg. The earliest extant constitution of the 
community, aside from the law of 1799, is dated 
1811; this has been revised several times, the latest 
draft being dated 1903. 

The Jewish community of Königsberg is distin- 
guished as one of the pioneers of modern culture. 
Its first rabbi, Solomon Fürst, was a matriculate of 
the university in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and was assistant in the. royallibrary. In 
the second half of that century the Friedlünder fam- 
ily especially, and men like Isaac Euchel, Marcus 
Herz, and Aaron Jocl, pupilsof Kant, introduced the 
ideas of Mendelssohn into Königsberg. In that city 
Euchel issued his appeal for the founding of 
a Hebrew liter- 


agogue of the community was dedicated Aug., 
1896. | 
Four physicians of Königsberg have taken a 
prominent part in the struggle for the emancipation 
of the Jews: Dr. Johann Jacony; Dr. Ferdinand 
Falkson (who defended, against the government, 
the validity of his marriage with a Christian); Dr. 
Raphael Коѕси (chiefly instrumental in securing 
the abolition of the Jews’ oath in Prussia, in 1869); 
Dr. Simon SAMUEL (who secured for Jews the right 
of admission to the faculty of Kö- 
nigsberg University). The following 
rabbis have officiated at Königsberg; 
Solomon Fiirst (called in 1707; his term of office 
and the year of his death are not known; he was 


Rabbis. 


in 1722; beis the 





ary society and f~ 
the periodical 
“Ha-Meassef,” 
the first volumes 
of which ap- 
peared there; 
and there he 
published, in 
1782, a circular 
letter (“Sefat 
Emet”)in which 
he advocated in- 
stitutions for the 
education of the 
young modeled 
after the “ Frei- 
schule” at Ber- 
lin. But his 
efforts in this di- 
rection did not 
succeed, owing 
to the opposition 
of the Orthodox. 
In 1812, and 
again in 1820 
(when Isaac 
Asher Francolm 
was called as 
preacher and 
teacher of relig- 
jon), the school 
question  occa- 
sioned further 
dissension; 
Francolm finally 





still officiating 


author of a caba- 
listic work and 
of a prayer 
printed in He- 
brew and Ger- 
man); Aryeh 
(Löb) EPSTEIN 
b. Mordecai 
(1745-1775): 
Samuel Wig- 
dor (called in 
1777; evidently 
died before 
1784; Samson 
b. Mordecai 
(died in 1794); 
Joshua Ват 
Herzfeld (1800- 
1814; grandson 
of R. Jacob 
Joshua of 
Frankfort; sub- 
sequently rabbi 
at Rawitsch); 
Levin Joseph 
Saalschütz 
(1814-23; father 
of the preacher: 
vice-rabbi ad in- 
terim); Wolff 
Laseron (1894— 
1828); Jacob 
Hirsch Meck- 
lenburg (1881- 





was obliged to 
resign (1826), 
and his position 
remained vacant until 1835. Duringtheincumbency 
of his successor, Joseph Levin Saalschütz (1935-03), 
the first Jewish professorat Königsberg, services were 
held for a short time (in 1847) on Sunday morning. 
After his death and that of Rabbi Mecklenburg, who 
had held the rabbinate during Saalschiitz’s term of 
office, the functions of rabbi and preacher were com- 
bined. When the organ was installed in the communal 
synagogue, in 1870, a number of Orthodox members 
formed a separate congregation, which subsequently 
took the name of “ Adass Jisroel.” Besides these, 
there are three private synagogues, The new syn- 





Synagogue at Kénigsberg. 
(From a photograph.) 


‘Beuthen in Silesia). 


1865; author of 
* Ha-Ketab we- 
ha-Kabbalah ”); 
Isaac BAMBERGER; Hermann Vogelstein (called 
1897). The rabbi of the Adass Jisroel congregation 
is (1904) A. Liebermann. 

Among the cantors at Königsberg were Hirsch 
Weintraub (1838-79; d. 1881; previously cantor at 
Dubno) and Eduard Birnbaum (from 1879; b. 1854 
at Cracow; previously cantor at Magdeburg and at 
Besides various charitable and 
educational societies, Königsberg has two orphan 
asylums and a home for the aged. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Borowski, Beitrag zur Neueren Gesch. der 
Juden in Preussen, Besonders in Beziehung auf Ihre 
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Freieren Gottesdienstlichen. Uebungen, in Preussisches 
Archiv, ii., Königsberg, 1790; idem, Moses Mendelssohns und 
David Kypkers Aufsätze über Jüdische Gebete und Fest- 
feiern, ib. 1791; Jolowiez, Gesch. der Juden in Konigsberg 
in Preussen, Posen, 1867 ; Saalsehütz, Zur Gesch. der Synd- 
gogengemeinde in Königsberg, in Monatsschrift, vi.-ix.; 
Vogelstein, Beiträge zur Gesch. des Unterrichtswesens in 
der Jüdischen Gemeinde zw Königsberg in Preussen, 
Königsberg, 1908. 


D. H. V. 


KONIGSBERGER, LEO: German mathema- 
tician; born in Posen Oct. 15, 1887. He studied in 
Berlin (Ph.D. 1860), and was appointed instructor 
in mathematics and physics at the Military Acad- 
emy, Derlin, in 1801; in 1864 he was made assist- 
ant professor, in 1867 professor, of mathematics in 
Greifswald; and in 1869 he succeeded O. Hesse as 
professor in Heidelberg. In 1875 he was called to 
the polytechnic school of Dresden, and in 1877 to 
Vienna University. Heis at present (1904) professor 
of mathematics at the University of Heidelberg, and 
isa member of the academies of Berlin, Munich, and 
Gottingen, as wellas of many other learned societies. 

Besides publishing many essays and contributions 
to scientific journals, Königsberger is the author 
of the following works: “Modulargleichungen 
der Elliptischen Functionen,” Leipsic, 1868; “ Vor- 
lesungen fiber die Theorie der Elliptischen Func- 
tionen," 2b. 1874; “Vorlesungen über die Theorie 
der Hy per-Elliptischen Integralrechnung,” 40. 1818; 
“Zur Gesch. der Theorie der Elliptischen Transcen- 
denten 1896-29," ib. 1879; “ Allgemeine Untersuch- 
ungen zur Theorie der Differential Gleichungen," i. 
1882; “ Principien der Mechanik," 1901. He is also 
the biographer of Helmholtz (^ Herman von Helm- 
holtz,” 3 vols., Brunswick, 1902-2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poggendorff, Bingraphisch-Literarisches 

Handwürtrerb. zur Gesch. der Exacten Wissenschaften, 


Leipsic, 1898. 
8. Н. бот. 


KÖNIGSTEIN, LEOPOLD: Austrian oculist; 
born at Bisenz, Moravia, April 26, 1850; M.D., 
Vienna, 1978. On graduating he engaged in prac- 
tise as an oculist in the Austrian capital; in 1882 
he became privat-docent, and in 1901 assistant pro- 
fessor of ocular surgery, at his alma mater. Among 
his works may be mentioned: ^ Praktische Anleitung 
zum Gebrauch des Augenspiegels," Vienna, 1889; 
“Die Behandlung der Hiiufigsten und Wichtigsten 
Augenkrankheiten,” in four parts, 7b. 1889-99; “Die 
Anomalien der Refraction und Accommodation,” 20. 
1895, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lew. 1901. 


8. Е. T. H. 


KÓNIGSWARTER: A family that resided in 
Kónigswarte, near Tachau, Bohemia, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when Jonas Hirsch 
Konigswarter emigrated thence to Fürth, Bavaria. 
There he established a business that made him 
wealthy, enabling him to bequeath to his sons not 
only an honorable name, but means suflicient to 
insure a position in the world. At his death (1805) 
he left five sons, who founded banking-houses succes- 
sively in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Vienna, Amster- 
dam, and Hamburg. 

Jonas Kénigswarter: Born at Fürth Aug. 10, 
1807; died at Vienna Dec. 8, 1871; son of Marcus 
and Jeannette Kónigswarter, the latter being a mem- 





ber of the family of the imperial court agent Samson 
WrRTHEIMER. Jonas received а careful and strictly 
religious training, and early manifested extraordi- 
nary intellectual gifts and a genius for finance. On 
one occasion, when his father had presented bim 
with 20 ducats, Jonas, although but a schoolboy at 
the time, had the foresight to invest his little capi- 
tal in bonds, which in a short time made him the 
possessor of 10,000 florins, a venture of which he 
frequently boasted in later years. In 1825 he accom- 
panied his father to Vienna on a visit to his uncle, 
Moritz Konigswarter, to whose daughter Josephine 
he soon afterward became engaged. The wedding- 
day had been scarcely settled when Moritz Königs- 
warter was stricken with typhoid fever, to which 
he succumbed. 

Jonas Kinigswarter now decided to settle in 
Vienna, where he became the head of the banking- 
house founded by his uncle, who had left no son. 
His business prospered; and the bank came to be 
ranked among the leading institutions of Austria. 
As a natural consequence, Kónigswarter was called 
upon to fill high publie offices. In 1888 he became 
examiner of the Austrian National Bank, and in 
1850 a director of that iustitution. Later he was 
elected to a directorship in the Oesterreichische 
Creditgesellschaft, the Kaiser Ferdinand’s Nord; 
bahn, the Süd-Norddeutsche Verbindungsbahn, and 
the Böhmische Westbahn, and he served as presi- 
dent of the last-named railroad for many years. He 
was also a member of the advisory committee of the 
Vienna Stock Exchange, and president of the Jewish 
congregation of the city. 

In recognition of his public services, Kénigswar- 
ter was decorated with the Order of the Iron Crown 
of the third class, and elevated to the knighthood; 
and in 1870 he received the decoration of the second 
class of the same order, and was raised to the bar- 
onetage. Konigswarter, however, rated far more 
highly than these distinctions the warm personal 
esteem with which Emperor Francis Joseph regarded 
him. 

Konigswarter's memory has been perpetuated by 
numerous endowments, the most notable being the 
Jewish Institute for the Blind near Vienna (Hohe 
Warte), the inauguration of which the donor did not, 
however, live to see. 8. 

Louis Jean Künigswarter: French economist; 
born at Amsterdam March 12, 1814; died in Paris 
Dec. 6, 1878. He wrote: “Essai sur la Législation 
des Peuples Anciens et Modernes Relative aux En- 
fants nés hors Mariage" (1842); *Etudes Histo- 
riques sur le Développement de la Société Humaine ” 
(1850); “ Histoire de l'Organisation de la Famille en 
France” (1851); “Sources et Monuments du Droit 
Francais Antérieur au X Vme Siècle " (1858). In 1881 
he was elected corresponding member of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences Morales et Politiques; and he 
founded the “Prix Kénigswarter” (1,500 francs), to 
be given every three years by the academy for the 
best work on the history of law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. . 
S. 8. Man. 


Maximilien, Baron von Kénigswarter: 
French banker and deputy ; born in Amsterdam 1817; 
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died in Paris Oct. 12, 1878. In 1848 Kónigswarter left 
Amsterdam for Paris, where he became naturalized, 
opened a banking establishment, and became an 
earnest adherent of Napoleon, in support of whose 
cause he established a journal. On Dec. 2, 1851, 
Konigswarter became deputy of the Seine department 
in the legislature. His ardent advocacy of the im- 
perialist régime lost him his seat in 1868, when he 
was defeated by Jules Simon. Konigswarter was a 
member of the Paris municipal council and an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Dict. 


" V. E. 


Moritz, Baron von Künigswarter: Austrian 
banker and philanthropist; born in Vienna July 16, 


1887; died there Nov. 14, 1893; son of Jonas Königs- | 


warter. He early undertook journeys abroad to 
study the principal financial institutions, and by the 
time of his father's death he was an active partner 
in the bank, which he 
had entered in 1860. 
From 1870 onward he 
participated in all the 
great financial opera- 
tions originated in Vien- 
nà, besides assisting in 
the management of the 
many important institu- 
tions with which his 
firm was connected. 
During the financial cri- 
sis of 1873 he rendered 
valuable services to the 
Austrian government, 
which were acknowl- 
edged by the emperor 
with the bestowal of the 
cross of the Order of 
Francis Joseph. He was a director of a great num- 
ber of railroads and financial institutions; and he 
acted also as consul-general for Denmark. 

In 1879 Kónigswarter was appointed by the em- 
peror a life member of the Austrian House of Peers 
(Oesterreichisches Herrenhaus). He joined the group 
of Liberals, and never missed an opportunity of 
speaking in behalf of his coreligionists. At the 
general elections of 1884 he was elected by the first 
district of Vienna a member of the Diet of Lower 
Austria, One of his most important speeches in 
that body was directed against the idea of a “ Ger- 
mania Irredenta,? 

Kónigswarter converted a large portion of his im- 
mense wealth into landed property, acquiring ex- 
tensive estates in Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary. 
He was a great lover of paintings; and hiscollection 
was one of the most valuable private galleries in the 
world, including some of the finest works of Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, and Hobema, 

Besides aiding numerous private charities, he was 
one of the greatest public benefactors of Austria, 
taking especial interest in the Institute for the Blind 
at the Hohen Warte, near Vienna, which had been 
endowed by his father; in the Franz Josefsstiftung, 
in the foundation of the Israelitisch-Theologische 
Lehranstalt of Vienna, etc. 

Although Voltaire was опо of his favorite authors, 





Moritz Kónigswarter. 


Kónigswarter was very conservative in matters of 
religion, the dietary laws being strictly observed in 
all of his residences, although members of the high- 
est Austrian aristocracy and the most prominent 
dignitaries of the Church were often guests at his 
table. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Jew. Chron. Nov. 17 and 24, 1893; Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift of same dates; Newe Freie Presse, 
Nov. 15-17, 1893. 8 


Wilhelm Kónigswarter: German philanthro- 
pist; born at Fürth March 4, 1809; died at Meran 
May 15, 1887. His grandfather Jonas Went to Fürth 
from Kónigswart, Bohemia, and married Charlotte 
Oppenheim of that city. Kónigswarter's mother, 
Elisabeth, Edle von Liümmerfeld, died May 24, 1814, 
when he was but five years old. His father, Simon, 
who founded numerous charitable institutions in 
Fürth, died Dec. 15, 1854. In memory of his fa- 
ther Wilhelm established on July 28, 1855, the Si- 
mon-Kónigswarter-Stiftung to promote, by annual 
prizes, morality and industry among mechanics and 
apprentices; aud on Jan. 28, 1856, he endowed, in 
memory of his mother, the Elisabeth-Konigswarter- 
Stiftung for indigent Jews. Konigswarter left his 
large fortune to his native city, which had made 
him (Oct. 21, 1867) an honorary citizen; a street 
was named after him in memory of his munificent 
bequest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fronmüller, Chronik der Stadt Fürth, pp. 
5, 302, 338, 346, 349, passim, Fürth, 1887; Kayserling, Gc- 


denkbliitter, р. 42, Leipsic, 1892. 
8, ; S. ВА. 


KONITZ AFFAIR: An accusation of ritual 
murder, based on the unexplained assassination of 
the student Ernst Winter in Konitz, West Prussia. 
Winter, the son of an architect of Prechlau, attended 
the gymnasium of Konitz. Although only nineteen 
years old, he was known for his licentiousness. On 
March 11, 1900, he left his boarding-house after din- 
ner, and did notreturn. It wasimmediately thought 
probable that the young man had fallen through 
the ice while skating on the lake. Accordingly the 
lake was searched, and on March 15 parts of his 
body were discovered. His right arm was found in 
the cemetery, where some one had thrown it over 
the fence; and on April 15 his head was recovered 
from a pool. The body had been dismembered by 
some one possessing a knowledge of anatomy; and 
therefore suspicion first turned against the local 
butchers, especially against the Christian butcher 
Hoffmann, whose daughter had been frequently 
seen in Winter's company, and a member of whose 
household had been heard to express threats against 
Winter on account of his attention to the young 
woman. 

Anti-Semites, however, tried from the outset to 
turn suspicion against the Jewish inhabitants, and 
as there was no evidence implicating any Israelite, 
they accused the police of intentions to shield the 
Jews. On May 9, 1900, tho *Staatsbürgerzeitung," 
the leading anti-Semitic organ of Berlin, said: “No 
one can help forming the impression that the organs 
of the government received orders to pursue the in- 
vestigation in a manner calculated to spare the 
Jews.” The opposite was true. Detectives and 
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judges took up eagerly the most improbable state- 
ments implicating Jews, while Christian witnesses 
withheld important testimony. The wife of the 
school superintendent Rohde, in whose handkerchief 
the head of Winter was found wrapped, ignored the 
appeal of the police asking the owner of this hand- 
kerchief to report; and it was by mere accident 
that the ownership became known. Further, two 
young men who were last seenin Winter’s company 
never revealed their identity. A Jew, Wolf Israel- 
ski, was arrested on the flimsy charge that, two days 
previous to the discovery of the head, he had been 
seen walking in the direction of the place where the 
head was found, with a sack on his back in which 
there was some round object. Although he denied 
the fact itself, and although the state of preserva- 
tion in which the head was found proved conclusive- 
ly that it must have lain in the ice for some time, 
Israelski was kept in prison for nearly five months, 
until his trial (Sept. 8) proved his innocence. 

The butcher Hoffmann, who also had been ar- 
rested, was discharged; and the city council, of 
which he was a member, gave him a cordial recep- 
tion when he first appeared after his release. The 
language of the court in dismissing the case against 
Hoffmann was, moreover, such that the accusation 
of ritual murder was indirectly confirmed. Among 
the grounds for dismissal the court held that the 
deed must have been perpetrated by several people 
and according to a premeditated plan. Dr. Miller, 
the county physician (“Kreisphysikus”), rendered 
the opinion that Winter had bled to death, which, 
as subsequent investigations proved, was untenable. 
This opinion was published in the “ Staatsbürger- 
zeitung,” before the investigation of the court had 
been closed; and for this breach of confidence, 
Müller's son, who had communicated the document 
to the press, was censured by a court of honor 
(* Ehrengericht ”). 

On June 8 of the same year a shed near the syn- 
agogue of Konitz was set on fire; and two days 
later excesses were committed against 
the synagogue and against Jewish 
homes to such an extent that the mili- 
tary had to be called out. Similar 
riots, though not of such a severe char- 
acter, occurred at Czersk (April 22), 
Stolp and Bütow (May 21-22), Tuchel 
(June 10), and Komarezyn (June 17). An old man 
named Landecker, of Cammin, was without any 
provocation knocked down with а pitchfork. In all 
of these cases the sentences imposed upon the rioters 
or assailants were very light, while Jews, whenever 
they came before the court, met with hostile senti- 
ment and received heavy sentences for the slightest 
offenses. A county official to whom a Jew com- 
plained of the insults to which he had been sub- 
jected on the street, replied: * You can easily ob- 
tain relief, if you give up the murderer.” A 
synagogue sexton who defended himself with a 
stake against a crowd which assailed him was sen- 
tenced to spenda year in jail; апа а similar sentence 
was imposed on a Jewish apprentice because he had 
beaten a boy who had jeered at him. А highly 
respected citizen, Jacob Jacoby of Tuchel, was sen- 
tenced to confinement for one year in the peniten- 


Anti- 
Semitic 
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tiary for perjury (Oct. 10), because he had sworn 
that he had called some boys who had shouted 
“Hep-Hep!” after him *lümmel" (toughs) only 
after they had insulted him, while the boys swore 
that he had first called them offensive names. This 
sentence was indeed so repugnant to public opinion 
that the emperor commuted it to six months in jail, 
and revoked that part by which the convict was 
deprived of civil rights (March, 1901). The worst 
case of persecution was that of Moritz Lewy, re- 

ferred to below. 
Very lenient was the attitude of the authoritieg 
with regard to two dangerous agitators who tried 
to make capital out of this affair, the 


Attitude Silesian count Pückler and the Pome- 
of the ташап pastor Krósell. The former, 
Courts. whom a court afterward adjudged in- 


sane, delivered in various cities vio- 
Jent diatribes against the Jews, in which he declared 
among other things that they must be clubbed out 
of the country and that the Christians must wade 
in Jewish blood up to their ankles. Krósell, who 
later on had to withdraw from the ministry in order 
to escape а sentence of expulsion on account of his 
immoral life, delivered in the neighborhood of Ko- 
nitz lectures on ritual murder and on the immorality 
of rabbinical literature; but neither the ecclesiastical 
nor the state authorities would interfere; and the 
population appreciated Krüsell's work to such a de- 
gree that in 1908 he was elected to the Reichstag. 
In the Reichstag, wherethis case was made the sub- 
ject of an interpellation (Feb. 8-9, 1901), the Prus- 
sian minister of justice Schónstedt limited himself 
to a defense of the authorities against the charge 
of shielding the Jews; but he carefully refrained 
from uttering one word in condemnation of the 
ritual-murder charge, and even from stating that 
there was no reason for assuming such a motive in 
the case of Ernst Winter. í 
The anti-Semites naturally were unscrupulous in 
their desire to make capital of this opportunity. 
Liebermann von Sonnenberg, their political leader, 
said in a publie address; “The Christians have not 
yet become accustomed to bear without а murmur 
the kiling of Christian youths in an unnatural 
fashion by Jews within the city walls." The anti- 
Semitic papers, including the organs of the Clerical 
party like * Germania," and those of the Conserva- 
tives like the * Kreuzzeitung," constantly stirred 
up religious fanaticism and fostered the prejudice 
that the government һай been bought by the Jews. 
A society for the investigation of the murder was 
formed in Konitz. The statement was spread that 
the coroner's commission had not searched the ritual 
bath near the synagogue, and had left undisturbed a 
room in the house of the butcher Adolf Lewy in 
which his wife was supposed to be sick. This 
statement was untrue; not only had all the rooms 
in Lewy’s house and every nook and corner in the 
synagogue been searched, but the commission had 
even taken a sample of the blood of chickens from 
the yard which was used for killing fowl (see SHE- 
HITAH), thusadding to the suspicions of the populace. 
The police were evidently mistaken as to traces of 
the deed, for some of the garments of the mur- 
dered youth were kept in a house in the city un- 
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til Jan., 1901, without being discovered by them, 
and were subsequently found on different days in 
apublic park. The members ofa highly respectable 
family named Rosenthal in Cammin were kept in 
prison for six months, because a servant-girl of bad 
character testified that she had heard Rosenthal say 
that he would hang himself on a hook in the ceiling 
of his room, as he was unable to bear the remorse he 
felt for having participated in the murder of Winter. 
Investigation proved that this was intentionally false 
testimony. In the room, where, according to the girl's 
statement, Rosenthal had pointed to the hook, there 
never had been sucha hook; but the case against the 

girl was dismissed on the plea of insanity (1902). 
The fact that the manner in which Winter’s body 
had been dismembered showed a skilful hand led 
from the start, as stated above, to a 


Trial suspicion against butchers, and Adolf 
of Moritz Lewy, whose house was near the lake 
Lewy. where the trunk of Winter’s body 


was found, was one of the suspects. 
From the state of the contents of Winter's stomach 
it was proved, however, that Winter could not have 
died later than seven o’clock in the evening. For- 
tunately Adolf Lewy and his son Moritz could prove 
an irrefutable alibi for the hours during which the 
murder had been committed: but the anti-Semites, 
who desired their implication, testified that Moritz 
Lewy had been frequently seen in Winter’s com- 
pany. Lewy denied having been acquainted with 
Winter, although he admitted that he might have 
spoken to him, and even have walked with him a 
certain distance, as witnesses had testified, without 
knowing him by name. At the trial for perjury of 
the normal-school student Speisiger, who had made 
various statements implicating Jews, Lewy renewed 
his statement that he had not known Winter, while 
various witnesses testified that they had seen them 
together. Lewy was arrested Oct. 6, 1900. The 
charges against the Lewys rested on the testimony 
of a disreputable person, named Masloff, and his 
mother-in-law, named Ross. Masloff alleged that 
he had passed by Lewy's cellar on the evening of 
the murder and had been attracted by groaning and 
by an unusual light which proceeded from it. Ly- 
ing on the ground, he watched people who had some 
human remains on а butcher’s block, and he saw 
three of them after a while leave the house with a 
package and go in the direction of the lake. The 
testimony was manifestly false, and contained 
many contradictions which Masioff tried to explain 
by an alleged confession that he,had gone to the 
place in order to commit an act of burglary. Per- 
sons who had passed Lewy's house about the time 
that Masloff claimed to have been watching the per- 
sons in the cellar had not noticed any one lying on 
the ground. Thata man should remain for an hour 
and a half on the ground on a cold night in March 
was in itself highly improbable; the murder could 
not have been committed at such a late hour; and 
an investigation of the cellar showed no traces of 
such a deed nor any evidence of the thorough clean- 
ing which its commission would have rendered neces- 
sary. The woman Ross seems to have been the 
inciter of the conspiracy, Which most likely had 
for its object the securing of the promised great 








reward for the discovery of the murderer. She had 
worked in the Lewy family, and claimed to have 
seen Winter's cigar-case with his photograph in the 
possession of the Lewy family. It was, however, 
proved that no photograph of Winter existed. Mas- 
loff was sentenced to one year and his mother-in-law 
to eighteen months in the penitentiary for perjury 
(Осі. 25, 1900); but the jury signed a petition for 
their pardon, which the emperor didnotgrant. The 
accusation against the Lewys, which had rested on 
this false testimony, was now disproved, although 
the government in its anxiety to purge itself from 
the charge of shielding the Jews brought the mat- 
ter to trial (Sept. 25, 1901), when the case was dis- 
missed. Meanwhile Moritz Lewy had been com- 
mitted for perjury on the ground of his denial of 
acquaintance with Winter; and although he held to 
his original statement, and in spite of the fact that 
he could have had no reason for perjuring himself 
other than the fear of involving himself in diflicul- 
ties, he was sentenced to four years in the peniten- 
tiary (Feb. 18, 1901). He was released, however, on 
Oct. 12, 1903, when the emperor granted his pardon. 
His father had long before removed to Berlin, as 
his business had been entirely ruined, which also 
was the case with many others, so that the number 
of Jews residing in Konitz fell from 481 in 1900 to 
850 in 1908. 

Of great importance was an investigation made in 

Danzig by the board of health (Konigliches Medi- 
zinalkollegium) for West Prussia, 
The Reason which proved that Winter had been 
for the choked to death, and that, contrary to 
Crime. the statement of the county physician, 
his death was not the result of the cut- 
ting of his throat. This opinion, rendered Sept. 7, 
1901, was confirmed by the highest medical authority, 
the Wissenschaftliche Deputation fiir Medizinalwe- 
sen (state board of health), Jan. 15, 1902. It was 
further shown that jealousy was, in all likelihood, 
the motive of his death. 

Again, it was evidently for political reasons that 
the appeal of Winter’s father to the superior court 
(Oberlandesgericht) of Marienwerder was consid- 
ered sufficiently well founded to be made the basis 
of a trial, which was held June 4, 1902, and which 
proved the basclessness of all the accusations against 
the Jews. 

The government showed itself stronger in prose- 
cuting cases of libeling the authorities. Bruhn, the 
publisher, and Bovticher, the editor, of the “ Staats- 
bürgerzeitung," which paper had from the begin- 
ning accused the police and the courts of shielding 
the perpetrators of the crime because they were 
Jews, were sentenced for libel, the former to six 
months and the latter to one year in jail (Oct. 11, 
1902). Both of them, however, were elected to the 
Reichstag in 1908. Previously G. A. Dewald, а 
Berlin publisher, had been sentenced to six months 
in jail because on the first anniversary of Winter's 
assassination he had published souvenir postal cards 
representing Winter suspended by his feet in Lewy’s 


| cellar and the Jews ready to cut his throat. 


A sad sequel to the Konitz trial was the cruel 
murder of a Polish typesetter, Abraham Levy, in 
Steegers, West Prussia (Sept. 28, 1908) by two 
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drunkards, who taunted him with the murder and, 

when he resented the insult in offensive language, 

beat him to death, Of the perpetrators of this 
crime one was sentenced to spend a year in jail, 
while the case against the other was dismissed (Jan. 

13, 1904). Mysterious as the Konitz case undoubt- 

edly is, it has at least been clearly established, as 

has been noted above, that the motive of the crime 
was jealousy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The completest history of the case will be 
found in Mittheilungen aus dem Verein zur Bekämpfung 
des Antisemitismus, 1900 et seq. Anti-Semite pamphlets : 
Sutor, Der Konitzer Mord, Berlin, 1900; idem, Die Konitzer 
Prozesse: Ein Weiteres Wort zur Aufklärung, ib. 1900 ; 
Der Blutmord in Konitz mit Streiflichtern auf die Staats- 
rechtliche Stellung der Juden im Deutschen Reiche mit 
einem Vorworte von Liebermann von Sonnenberg, ib. 

: 1901; Das Gutachten der Sachverständigen ber den 
Konitzer Mord, ib. 1904; W. Zelle, Wer Hat Ernst Winter 
Ermordet? Brunswick, 1904. D 


KONKI (CONQUI or CUENQUI). See 
CONQUE. 

KONTRES (0777р; Levita punctuates уор): 
Usual designation, among the Tosafists, of Rashi's 
commentary on the Talmud.  Rashi himself uses the 
expression once to designate a written Talmudic in- 
terpretation by his “old teacher” (Jacob b. Yakaron 
Git. viii. 82a). In the commentary on Ta'an. 21b, а 
*Xontres of Rome” is mentioned, which elsewhere 
(commentary on Ker. ба) is called “perush [com- 
mentary] of Rome” (see Berliner, “Beiträge zur 
Gesch. der Raschi-Commentare," p. 4)  Rashi's 
Bible commentary likewise is termed “kontres” by 
himself and by his pupils (Lc. pp. 10, 19); in one 
place it is called po yap (plural; е. р. 11). The 
word does not designate the commentary itself, but 
the note-book, or books, in which it was written. 
Rashi himself, in explaining the Talmudic word 
which designates the clasp (see Blau, “ Buchwesen,” 
p. 171) used to hold the leaves of a book in place, 
speaks of the “leaves of the kontres” (лр %97; 
commentary on Shab. 98a; Men. 82a). In the Yal- 
kut to Ps. xlv. 5 ($ 746) an unwritten kontres is 
mentioned (pon DID Np); the source of the Yalkut 
(Мат. Teh., ed. Buber, p. 271) has pop (хӣртлҳ). 
“Kontres” was used to designate explanations writ- 
ten in a book even before it was so used by Rashi; 
afterward it became customary to designate Rashi’s 
Talmud commentary as the “kontres” par excel- 
lence. Elijah Levita (“Tishbi,” s». ртр) states 
itas the generally prevailing opinion that Rashi’s 
Talmud commentary was originally written in sin- 
gle blank books, which were then bound together 
to form one book, for which reason it was called 
“kontres.” Zunz, who appropriately translates the 
word “lecture note-book " (“Zeitschrift für die Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums," p. 824), holds it to be 
an abbreviation of pvao3pbtp (* commentarius ”; Git. 
98b) In the Talmudic passage mentioned by Zunz 
this word is used only in the plural (mpob35)p) ; the 
singular does not occur at all (see Krauss, “ Lehn- 
wörter,” ii. 509 e£ seg.). Zunz is undoubtedly right 
in holding that отор isa singular, formed from the 
Talmudic word. The form found in the Sifre to 
Num. xxvii, 12 (8 184) is without a № before the 2 
(DDD). 

That *kontres" came to be used in the sense of a 

\ 








* writing-book " appears to have been due to its ге- 
semblance in sound to “ quinternio” or * quaternio," 
from which Levita derives it. However, such a 
derivation leaves the s at the end of the word unex- 
plained, and it is better to have recourse to the 
words “quaternus,” * quinternus,” which likewise 
were used to designate books of four or five leaves 
(see Wattenbach, “Das Schriftwesen des Mittel- 
alters,” Index). Nevertheless in Rashi's school the 
existence of the Talmudic word doubtless contrib- 
uted to establishing the form Бер. In other than 
Jewish circles “ quaternus ” (* quaternio ”) indicated 
a writing-book, without any reference to the num- 
ber of its pages (Wattenbach, Lc. p. 178). Mussafia's 
explanation may be mentioned as a curiosity (see 
Kohut’s “Aruch Completum,” vii. 122a), namely, 
that the word is shortened from “commentarius” 
(*explanation," or “one who explains"), a deriva- 
tion which has been adopted by Levy (“ Neuhebr. 
Worterb.” iv. 265b). 

The original meaning of *kontres," which was 
spoken and written also with 4 (07р) has been 
preserved in later literature. The leaves of a book 
are called pp 7131p (see Steinschneider, “ Cat. Bodl.” 
col, 1098; comp. also p. xvi). A small book is 
called ppp or DTP (see Steinschneider, “ Vor- 
lesungen über die Kunde  Hebrüischer Hand- 
schriften,” p. 23)  Benjacob (“Thesaurus Libr. 
Hebr.” p. 594a) defines the bibliographical meaning 
of “kontres” thus: A “kontres” is a small opus 
which is not large enough to form a separate vol- 
ume, but which is usually appended to another vol- 
ume. Benjacobenumeratesa large number of books 
and treatises of which “Kontres” either is the only 
title or else is prefixed to the title (pp. 524-526; Nos. 
998-310). In modern times the writings of A. Jelli- 
nek may be mentioned, in which the word “ Kon- 
tres” forms part of the titles, and which furnish a 
systematic bibliography to various fields of J ewish 
literature (see Lippe, “Bibliographisches Lexicon,” 
pp. 209 et seg., Nos. 82-87). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to citations in the article, see S. M. 


Schiller-Szinessy, Cat. Hebr. MSS. i. 181, Cambridge, 1876 ; 
Güdemann, Gesch. i. 193. 


в. W. В. 


KOPLIK, HENRY: American physician; born 
at New York Oct. 98,1858; educated at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons (M.D. 1881) He took 
& postgraduate course at the universities of Leipsic, 
Prague, and Vienna, and on his return to America 
established himself as a physician in his native city 
(1883). There he became connected with Bellevue 
Hospital, the Good Samaritan Dispensary, and other 
medical institutions. Since 1899 he has been assistant 
professor of pediatrics at Bellevue Medical College. 

Koplik was the first to describe an early diagnos- 
tic sign in measles, since known as “ Koplik’s spots Rs 
and he found, too, the bacillus of whooping-cough. 
He also introduced the free delivery of Pasteurized 
milk to the needy poor, in which he was followed 
later by Nathan Straus. 

Besides essays in the medical journals Koplik is 
the author of “Diseases of Infancy and Childhood,” 


New York, 1902. 
А. Е. Т. Н. 
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KOPPELMANN : Rabbi at Nuremberg toward 
the end of the fourteenth century. In 1406 Rabbi 
Israel went to Nuremberg and taught there, at first 
together with Koppelmann, Afterward they had a 
controversy, which Rabbi Jacob Weil, interfering, 
strongly urged the council of the Jewish community 
toend. Thereupon the latter settled the question 
by deciding that the two rabbis should lecture on 
alternate days, the pupils to have the right to attend 
the lectures of either. 'The peace, however, does not 
appear to have been of long duration; for in 1412 a 
* Koppelmann, son of the schismatic,” was forever 
banished from the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbeck, Gesch. der Juden in Nürnberg und 
Fürth, pp. 20, 23; Likkute Mahril, ed. Hanau, 1780, p. 71a ; 
Jacon Weil, Responsa, pp. 151, 163; Israel Iserlin, Responsa, 

S M. L. B. 

KOPPELMANN, JACOB BEN SAMUEL: 
German author and translator; born in the district 
of Breisgau 1555; died 1598. In 1583 he went to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, but was obliged to leave 
that city on account of the plague. While on the 
road he composed his “Оһе1 Ya'akob" (Freiburg, 
1584), a commentary on the "'Ikkarim" of Joseph 
Albo. 

He published also: a Judwo-German translation 
of the Five Megillot, with the Targum Sheni to 
Esther (25. 1588); a translation in Yiddish of Bere- 
chiah ha-Nakdan’s *Mishle Shu‘alim” (zd. 1588); 
and “‘Omek Halakah” (Cracow, 1598), expositions 
of mathematical passages in the Talmud illustrated 
by figures (this book received the approval of the 
Council of Four Lands). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 540, Warsaw, 
1886: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1252; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 198, Triest, 1853. 

D. B. Fn. 


KOR. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


KORAH (mp): 1. Son of Esau by Aholibamah ; 
mentioned as a “duke” (ANON) of the land of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; I Chron. i. 85). 2. Son of 
Eliphaz, Esau's son by Adah; also mentioned asa 
“duke” of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 16). 8. Son of He- 
bron of the tribe of Judah (I Chron. ii. 43). 

4. Biblical Data: Son of Izhar, of the family 
of Kohath, and great-grandson of Levi (Ex. vi. 22; 
in I Chron. vi. 7 he is mentioned as a son of Kohath, 
but verse 22, following, also mentions him as the 
son of Izhar the son of Kohath). During the jour- 
ney of the Israelites in the wilderness, Korah, with 
Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, On, son of 
Peleth, and two hundred and fifty other “men of 
renown," rebelled against the leadership of Moses 
and Aaron (Num. xvi. 1-3). Moses ordered Korah 
and his company to appear in the Tabernacle on the 
following day, each bearing a censer filled with 
lighted incense, and the Lord would decide who were 
the rightful leaders of the people (xvi. 4-17). Korah 
and his company obeyed, and went to the Tabernacle 
with their lighted censers, followed by the whole 
congregation. The congregation was commanded 
to separate itself from Korah and his band, and 
when this order was carried out “the earth opened 
her mouth,” and the arch conspirators “and all 
that appertained to them went down alive into 
the pit, and the earth closed upon them,” while a 





fire from the Lord consumed their two hundred and 
fifty attendants (xvi 18-85) Korah’s children, 
however, did not die with their father (xxvi. 11). 
The censers of the conspirators were made into broad 
plates to cover the altar, as a warning to future con- 
spirators (xvii, 1-5, Hebr.) After Korah's destruc- 
tion the people murmured against Moses for having 
caused it, and a plague was sent by the Lord to des- 
{тоу them, This plague killed 14,700 men before its 
ravages were stopped by an atonement offered for 
the people by Aaron (xvii. 6-15, Hebr.). 

From Korah were descended the Korahites, or 
Korhites, first mentioned in Ex. vi. 24, and reap- 
pearing as Levites in Num. xxvi. 58 and I Chron. 
ix. 81. Several Psalms (xlii, xliv.—xlix., Ixxxiv., 
Ixxxv., Ixxxvii., Ixxviii.) are headed “for the sons 
of Korah," and the Korahites appear again as sing- 
ers before Jehoshaphat fought the Moabites and Am- 
monites (II Chron. xx. 19). Several Korahite war- 
riors joined David while he was at Ziklag (I Chron. 
xii. 6)  Korahites are mentioned also as porters at, 
and gate-keepers of, the Tabernacle (I Chron. ix. 19, 
xxvi. 1, 19). 

J. JR. C. J. M. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The name “ Ko- 
yah” (mp) is explained by the Rabbis as meaning 
“baldness.” It was given to Korah on account of 
the gap or blank which he made in Israel by his 
revolt (Sanh. 109b). Korah is represented as the 
possessor of extraordinary wealth, he having dis- 
covered one of the treasures which Joseph had hid- 
den in Egypt. The keysof Korah’s treasuries alone 
formed a load for three hundred mules (Pes. 119a; 
Sanh. 1102). Не and Haman were the two richest 
men in the world, and both perished on account of 
their rapacity, and because their riches were not the 
gift of Heaven (Num. R. xxii. 7; comp. Ex. R. li. 
1). On the other hand, Korah is represented asa 
wise man, chief of his family and as one of the 
Kohathites who carried the Ark of the Covenant on 
their shoulders (Tan., ed. Buber, Korah, Supple- 
ment, 5; Num. R. xviii. 2). : 

The chief cause of Korah's revolt was, according 
to the Rabbis, the nomination of Elizaphan, son of 
Uzziel, as prince over the Kohathites (Num, iii. 80), 
Korah arguine thus: *Kohath had four sons [Ex. 
vi. 18] The two sons of Amram, Kohath's eldest 

soi, took for themselves the kingdom 

Cause of and the priesthood. Now,asIamthe 

Revolt. son of Kohath's second son, I ought 

to be made prince over the Kohathites, 
whereas Moses gave that office to Elizaphan, the son 
of Kohath's youngest soz” (Num. R. xviii. 1; Tan., 
Когай, 3). Korah plied Moses with the following 
questions: *Doesa tallit made entirely of blue wool 
need fringes?” To Moses’ affirmativeanswer Korah 
objected: “The blue color of the tallit does not 
make it ritually correct, yet according to thy state- 
ment four blue threads do so” (Num. xv. 89). 
* Doesa house filled with the books of the Law need 
amezuzah?" Moses replied that it did; whereupon 
Korah said: “The presence of the whole Torah, 
which contains 175 chapters, does not make a house 
fit for habitation, yet thou sayest that one chapter 
thereof does so. It is not from God that thou hast 
received these commandments; thou hast invented 
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them thyself.” He then assembled 250 men, chiefs 
of the Sanhedrin, and, having clad them in tallitot 
of blue wool, but without fringes, prepared for them 
a banquet. Aaron’ssons came for the priestly share, 
but Korah and his people refused to give the pre- 
Scribed portions to them, saying that it was not 
God but Moses who commanded those things. 
Moses, having been informed of these proceedings, 
went to the house of Korah to effect a reconciliation, 
but the latter and his 250 followers rose up against 
him (Num. R. xviii 2; Tan. Lc; comp. Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan to Num. xvi. 2). 

Korah consulted his wife also, who encouraged 
him in the revolt, saying: “See what Moses has done. 
Не has proclaimed himself king; he has made his 
brother high priest, and his brother's sons priests; 
still more, he has made thee shave all thy hair [comp. 
Num. viii. 7] in order to disfigure thee." Korah an- 
swered: “But he has done the same to his own 
sons.” His wifereplied: “ Moses hated thee so much 
that he was ready to do evil to his own children 
provided the same evil would overtake thee” (Маг, 
Agadah to Num. xvi. 8; Yalk., Num. 750; comp. 
Num. R. 7.е.; Tan. 4c. ; Sanh. 110a). 

Korah incited all the people against Moses, argu- 
ing that it was impossible to endure the laws insti- 
tuted by the latter. Не told them the following 
parable: “A widow, the mother of 
two young daughters, had a field. 
When she came to plow it, Moses told 
her not to plow it with an ox and an 
ass together (Deut. xxii. 10); when she came to sow 
it, Moses told her not to sow it with mingled seeds 
(Lev. xix. 19). At the time of harvest she had to 
leave unreaped the parts of the field prescribed by 
the Law, while from the harvested grain she had to 
give the priest the share due to him. The woman 
sold the field and with the proceeds bought two 
Sheep. But the first-born of these she was obliged 
to give to Aaron the priest; and at the time of 
Shearing he required the first of the fleece also 
(Deut, xviii, 4). The widow said: ‘I can not bear 
this man's demands any longer. It will be better 
for me to slaughter the sheep and eat them.’ But 
Aaron came for the shoulder, the two cheeks, and 
the maw (ib. verse 3). The widow then vehemently 
cried out: ‘If thou persistest in thy demand, I de- 
clare them devoted to the Lord.’ Aaron replied: 
“In that case the whole belongs to me’ (Num. xviii. 
14), whereupon he took away the meat, leaving the 
widow and her two daughters wholly unprovided 
for” (Num. R. xviii. 2-8; Tan., Korah, 4-6). 

The question how it was possible for a wise man 
like Korah to be soimprudent as to rebel is explained 
by the fact that he was deceived through his own pro- 
phetical capacity. He had foreseen that the prophet 
Samuel would be his descendant, and therefore con- 
cluded that he himself would escape punishment. 
But he was mistaken; for, while his sons escaped, 
he perished (Num. R. xviii. 7; Tan., Korah,.12). 

At the time of Korah's engulfment, the earth be- 
came like a funnel, and everything that belonged 
to him, even linen that was at the launderer's and 
needles that had been borrowed by persons living at 
а distance from Korah, rolled till it fell into the 
chasm (Yer. Sanh, x. 1; Num. R. Lc.) According 


Korah's 
Parable. 


to the Rabbis, Korah himself underwent the double 
punishment of being burned and buried alive (Num. 
R. Lc. 14; Tan., Korah, 28). He and 


Destruc- his followers continued to sink till 
tion of Hannah prayed for them (Gen. R. 
- Korab,  xcviii. 8); and through her prayer, 


the Rabbis declare, Korah will ascend 
to paradise (Ab. R. N. xxxvi.; Num. R. xviii. 11; 
comp. Sanh. 109b). Rabbah bar bar Hana narrates 
that while he was traveling in the desert, an Arab 
showed him the place of Korah'sengulfment. There 
was at the spot a slit in the ground into which he 
introduced some wool soaked in water, The wool 
became parched. On placing his ear to the slit, he 
heard voices cry: "Moses and his Torah are true; 
and we are liars” (B. B. 74a; comp. Tan., ed. Buber, 
Korah, Supplement). 

S. S. M. SEL. 
—— Critical View: Korah in the chief narrative 
concerning him (Num. xvi.) is associated with 
Dathan and Abiram in leading a revolt against 
Moses and Aaron. A close examination of the 
chapter shows that two independent narratives—one 
in which Dathan and Abiram figure and one in which 
Korah alone appears—have been woven together. 
In verses 12-15, 27b-82 Moses speaks with Dathan 
and Abiram, while in the rest of the passage he 
speaks with Korah alone. Then, as the narrative 
now stands, Korah and his followers are killed 
twice, once in xvi. 82b-88 and again in verse 85. 
The Deuteronomist (Deut. xi. 6) knew only the story 
asrelated of Dathan and Abiram. "This form of the 
tale comes from JE, 

The story of Korah thus separated originally re- 
lated a contest between a band of Israelites and 
Moses and Aaron over the right of the Levites to 
exercise the priestly office. This narrative belongs 
to P. A still later writer, by inserting “the son of 
Izhar, the son of Kobath, the son of Levi” in verse 
1, and by adding verses 8-11, made the contest ap- 
pear as one between a band of Levites and the house 
of Aaron over the priesthood. 

Wellhausen (“Composition des Hexateuchs," p. 
108) points out that Korah in I Chron. ii. 43 is a 
Judahite clan, and Bacon (* Triple Tradition of the 
Exodus,” pp. 194 ef seg.) has argued strongly for 
the view that the original P narrative is based on a 
Judahite story of J. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuenen, Herateuch, pp. 95 et seq., 884; 
Bacon, Triple Tradition of the Exodus, рр. 191 et seq.; J. 
Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford Battersby, Hexateuch, ii. 


212 et seq. 
J. JR. G. A. B. 


KORAN: The sacred scriptures of Islam. Ac- 
cording to Mohammedan belief, based upon the tes- 
timony of the book itself, the Koran consists of sep- 
arate revelations vouchsafed by God to Mohammed 
through the angel Gabriel (sura ii. 91, xxv. 34). 
These were delivered in Arabic (xxvi. 195) and were 
thus first of all for the Arabs, who had previously 
received no manifestation of the will of God (xxxiv. 
48). They were designed, also, to confirm the 
older books of the Torah and the Gospels, and to 
lead mankind in the right way (iii. 2, et al.). Mo- 
hammed is, therefore, the messenger of God (xcviii. 
9, etc.) and the seal of the Prophets (xxxiii. 40). In 
the prime of life this remarkable man, whose devel- 
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opment is traced in no authentic records, voluntarily 
retired to solitude. "There, through vigils and fast- 
ing, he fell into religious trances, in which he felt 
himself inspired to warn his fellowsof an impending 
judgment. 

The oldest portions of the Koran represent the 
material result of this inspiration. "They reflect an 
extraordinary degree of excitement in theirlanguage 

—intheirshort, abruptsentences and in 


Form of their sudden transitions, but none the 
Revela- less they carefully maintain the rimed 
tion. form, like the oracles and magic for- 


mulas of the pagan Arab priests 
(Al-A'sha, in Ibn Hisham). This form is preserved in 
the later sections also, in some of which the move- 
mentis calm and the style expository. "The book, 
which is about equal to the New Testament in size, 
was put together long after the prophet’s death; 
and its 114 sections were arranged without any re- 
gard for chronological sequence. 

Quotations from the Koran are found as early as 
the period of Mohammed's activity in Mecca (Ibn 
Hisham, zd. p. 226). The oldest fragments may have 
been recited by the prophet himself before a band of 
followers, though probably a small one, who could 
moreeasily preserve them, either orally or in writing. 
The following extracts, referring to the most impor- 
tant articles of faith taught in the Koran, will give 
an approximate idea of its language and mode of 
thought: 

* Allah isthe Creator of the heavensand the earth ; 
when He says ‘ Be,’ itis” (ii. 111; iii. 42, 52). * With 

Himarethekeysof theunseen. None 

Allah and knows it save Him; His is the under- 
Creation. standing of all that is in the land and 
in the sea; and no leaf falls without 

His knowledge" (vi. 59). “Should God touch thee 
with harm, there is none to remove it save Him; 
and if He wish thee well, there is none to restrain 
His bounty ” (x. 107). “Do not the unbelieving see 
that the heavens and the earth were one until We 
clove them asunder and made every living thing 
from water" (xxi. 31). “He it is who appointed the 
sun for brightness; He established the moon for 
light and ordained her stations, that ye may know 
the number of the years and the reckoning of them ” 
(x. 5). “The cattle, likewise, have We created for 
you; in them are warmth and much profit, and of 
them ye eat. In them is there beauty for you when 
ye fetch them from their pastures, and when ye 
drive them forth to graze. "They bear your heavy 
burdens to towns which ye could not otherwise 
reach, save with great wretchedness of soul: verily, 
your Lord is gracious and merciful!” * Horses, too, 
has He created, and mules, and asses, for you to 
ride upon and for an ornament? (xvi. 5-8). “He 
it is that sends rain from heaven, whereof ye drink: 
from which grow the trees whereby ye feed your 
flocks.” “He makes the corn to grow, and the 
olives, and the palms, and the grapes, and all man- 
ner of fruit: verily, herein is a sign unto them that 
reflect? (xvi. 10, 11). “He it is that subjected the 
sea unto you, that ye may cat fresh meat therefrom 
and bring forth from it the ornaments which ye 
wear; and thou mayest see the ships that sail upon 
it” (xvi. 14). “He it is that created you of dust, 











then of a drop, then of clotted blood, and then 
brought you forth as children; then ye attain your 
full strength; then ye become old men—though 
some of youare taken sooner—and then ye reach the 
time appointed for you” (xl. 69). 

“Oye men! fear your Lord! Verily the earth- 

quake of the Hourisa mighty thing!” “On the day 
ve shall see it, every suckling woman 

Last Judg- shall forget her sucking babe; and 
ment; Res- every woman with child shall cast 
urrection. forth her burden; and thou shalt sce 

men drunken, though they have drunk 

naught” (xxii. 1, 2. “And the day when We shall 
move the mountains, and thou shalt see the earth a 
level plain; and We shall gather all men together, 
and leave no one of them behind: then shall they be 
brought before thy Lord in ranks. Now are ye come 
to Us as we created you at first! Nay, but ye 
thought that we would never make Our promise 
good! And each shall receive his book, and thou 
shalt see the sinners in alarm at that which is therein; 
and they shall say, ‘Alas for us! what a book is 
this, leaving neither small nor great unnumbered!’ 
And they shall find therein what they have done; 
and thy Lord shall deal unjustly with none" (xviii. 
45-47). “We shall set just balances for the Day of 
Resurrection, and no soul shall be wrong; even 
though it be the weight of a grain of mustard-secd, 
We shall bring it” (xxi. 48). “ Verily, those that be- 
lieve, and those that are Jews, and the Sabeans, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those that join 
other gods with God—verily, God will decide be- 
tween them on the Day of Resurrection ” (xxii. 17). 

“Verily, We have prepared for the evil-doers a 
fire, the smoke whereof shall encompass them; and 
if they cry for help they shall be helped with water 
like molten brass, which shall scald 
their faces" (xviii. 28). “But for 
those that misbelieve, for them are cut 
out garments of fire; there shall be 
poured over their heads boiling water; what is in 
their bellies, and their skins, shall be dissolved; and 
for them are macesof iron. Whenever in their pain 
they shall come forth, they shall be thrust back into 
it” (xxii. 20-22). “Nay, when the earth shall be 
crushed with crushing on crushing, and thy Lord 
shall come, and the angels, rank on rank, and hell 
on that day shall be brought nigh—on that day man 
shali be reminded! But how shall he have a re- 
minder? Не will say, ‘Would that I had prepared 
in my life for this!’ But on that day none shall be 
punished with a punishment like his, and none 
shall be bound with chains like his!" (Ixxxix. 22- 
27). 

“On that day shall there be joyous faces, well 
pleased with their past deeds, in a lofty garden 
where they shall hear no vain discourse; wherein is 
а lowing fountain; wherein are high couches and 
goblets set, and cushions laid in order, and carpets 
spread!” (Ixxxviii. 8-16). “Verily, the righteous 
shall dwell among delights; seated on couches they 
shall gaze about them; thou mayest recognize in 
their faces the brightness of delight; they shall be 
given to drink wine that is sealed, whose seal is 
musk; for that let theaspirantsaspire! And it shall 
be tempered with Tasnim, a spring from which those 
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that draw nigh to God shall drink? (Ixxxiii. 22-28). 
“О thou soul that art at rest! return unto thy Lord, 
well pleased and pleasing him! And enter among 
my servants, and enter my paradise ” (Ixxxix. 27-80). 
Although the passages here quoted contain many 
original phrases and figures, they are frequently 
reminiscent of similar passages in the Old and New 
Testaments. These points of contact are the more 
numerous because Mohammed repeats many Bib- 
lical narratives. These are found especially in the 
later suras, which have all the characteristics of ser- 
mons. The chief subjects taken from the Old Tes- 
tament are; the Creation; Cain and Abel; Noah; 
Abraham and his sons; Jacob and his 


Old and sons; Moses and Aaron; Saul; David 
New and Solomon; "ob and Jonah; but 
Testament fromthe New Testament, besides Jesus 
Stories. and Mary, only John is mentioned. 


In the Old Testament narratives the 
Koran frequently follows the legends of the Jewish 
Hagsadah rather than the Biblical accounts, as 
Geiger pointed out in his * Was Hat Muhammad aus 
dem Judenthume Aufgenommen ? ” (Bonn, 1884; 2d. 
ed. Berlin, 1902). Thus, the story of Abraham's de- 
struction of the idols in his father's house, and his 
answer to those that asked who had done it (xxi. 
58-04), agree with Gen. R. xvii.; the sign that re- 
strained Joseph from sin (xii. 24) corresponds to 
Sotah 36b; the refusal of Moses to accept food from 
the Egyptian women (xxviii. 11) parallels Sotah 12b; 
and the account of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
(xx vii.) harmonizes with the commentary of Targum 
Sheni to Esther i. 18. 

For many of these borrowed narratives the sources 
are unknown. Thus, for instance, the story in the 
“Sefer ha-Yashar” of the Egyptian women that 
cut their fingers in bewilderment at Joseph's beauty 
(xii. 81) is based on the Mohammedan narrative, and 
no older Jewish source thereof is known. For the 
legend of Samiri, comp. “Z. D. M. С.” lvi. 78. 

In its version of the story of Jesus the Koran 
shows more dependence on the apocryphal than on 
the canonical Gospels. Thus the story of the giv- 
ing of life to the bird of clay (iii. 48, v. 110) is found 
in the Gospel of Thomas (ed. Tischendorf, ii. 2). 
The account of Mary's marvelous food (iii. 32) is 
given in the Protevangelium Jacob, viii., as well as 
the casting of lots for the care of her (ch. ix.), found 
in iii. 89. 

Furthermore, there are many variations, especially 
in the case of proper names, which are due to con- 
fusion on the part of Mohammed himself. Thus, 
Pharaoh desires to build a tower (xxviii. 38), the 
story being based on the account of Nimrod (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” i. 4, $$ 2-8); by a confusion with 
Miriam, Mary is called the sister of Aaron (xix. 29); 
Haman is the servant of Pharaoh (xxviii. 88); and 
Azar becomes the father of Abraham (vi. 74)—a 
yeminiscence in Mohammed’s mind of the name of 
Eliezer (comp. also, for the account of Idris [xix. 
57], Nöldeke in “Zeit. für Assyr.” xvii, 83). 

Thereare frequent anachronisms in the teachings of 
Mohammed. Thus, the regulation concerning prayer 
and almsgiving is mentioned in connection with 
God's compact with Israel (v. 15); God commanded 
Moses and Aaron to provide places of prayer in 


Egypt (x. 87); and the destruction of Lot's wife was 
foreordained by God (ху. 60). Other additions were 
made to suit Arabic conditions, such as the descrip- 
tion of Moses' staff (xx. 19); the reason assigned for 

his approach to the burning bush (*I 


Applica- will bring you a blazing brand from 
tion of it”; xxvii 7); crucifixion on palm- 
Quotations trees as а punishment (xx. 74); and 
and Joseph as guardian of his brothers' 


References. baggage (xii. 17; comp. Wellhausen, 

* Skizzen," iv. 157; for the description 
of Solomon's glory, “dishes as large as cisterns” ; 
comp. Al-A'sha, in Al-Mubarrad, 4, 14). 

A fundamental alteration, which has a direct bear- 
ing on the Arabs and on Mecca, is found in thestory 
of Abraham and his sons, the Koran representing 
the Biblical patriarch as the founder of the sanctu- 
ary at Mecca. Ishmael is not mentioned with him 
until the later suras, whereas, according to the ear- 
lier ones, Isaac and Jacob are the sons of Abraham: 
probably a confusion in Mohammed's own mind 
(comp. Snouck Hurgronje, “Het Mekkaansche 
Feest,” p. 32). 

In all the Biblical narratives which are found in the 
Koran the words placed in the mouths of the speak- 
ers are intended to convey Mohammed’s opinions 
and beliefs. The relation of Mohammed to the Mec- 
cans is but thinly disguised under the warnings of 
individual prophets toa sinful people, and in the 
answers of the latter. Noteworthy in this connec- 
tion are the words of Adam and Eve (vii. 22); of 
Abel (v. 82); of Noah (vii. 57, 59; xi. 27); of the 
unbelievers in Noah’s time (vii. 58; xi. 34, 45, 48); 
of Jacob (xii. 99); of Joseph (xii. 88, 37); of Moses 
(vii. 108, xxviii. 15); of the Egyptian magicians 
(xx. 75); and of Jesus (xix. 81). 

A few legends, in addition to the Biblical narra- 
tives, have been taken into the Koran, such as the 
legend of Alexander the Great, with *thetwo horns A 
(xviii. 89 et seg.), which is derived from a Syriac 
source (Néldeke, “Beiträge zur Gesch. des Alex- 
anderromans," p. 82); the legend of the Seven 
Sleepers (xviii. 8 e£ seq. ; comp. Koch, “Die Sieben- 
schlüfer Legende," Leipsic, 1883; Guidi, “ Testi 
Orientali Inediti Sopra i Sette Dormienti di Efeso,” 
Rome, 1885); the legend of Moses and the servant 
of God (xviii. 64 е? seg.); and the story of the one 
hundred years’ sleep (ii. 261; comp. the story of 
Honi ha-Me'aggel, Yer. Ta‘an. iii. 66d; Guidi, “Sette 
Dormienti,” p. 103). 

The Koran contains also native Arabic legends, 
apparently somewhat altered in form, which are in- 
cluded for the moral they convey. To this class 
belong the stories of the destruction of the Thamud 
(the Өпшоъбўрог of Diodorus Siculus, iii. 44; Ptolemy, 
vi. 7, 21; “Notitia Dignitatum, ” ed. Seeck, pp. 58, 
59, 73), on account of their disobedience to their 
prophet (vii. 71, е ай); of the Madyan (vii. 88, e£ at. ; 
the "7115 of the Bible and the Мадара of Ptolemy, 
vi. 7, 27); and of the ‘Ad (хі. 69, e£ a), a general 
term for a mythological, prehistoric people (comp. 
Noldeke, “Fünf Mu‘allakat,” iii. 81, in “Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie,” 1903), Here, also, 
belong the story of the breaking of the dam in 
Yemen (xxxiii. 14) and the speeches placed in the 
mouth of Lukman (xxxi. 12 e£ seg.), who is mentioned 
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likewise in old Arabic poems. The Koran, in ad- 
dition, includes many passages of a legislative char- 
acter and of later date. These contain regulations 
concerning the pilgrimage (ii. 185); fasting (ii. 181); 
almsgiving (ii. 278 e£ seg., Ixiv. 17 et seg.); the spoils 
of war (viii.); marriage (iv. 98, e£ al.); inheritance 
(iv. 2, et aL); and the like. In these portions, also, 
the typical expressions of the earlier passages rela- 
ting to articles of faith recur as interpolations in the 
text itself. 

The language of the Koran is held by the Moham- 
medans to be a peerless model of perfection. An 
impartial observer, however, finds many peculiari- 
ties in it. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
a sentence in which something is said concerning 
Allah is sometimes followed immediately by another 
in which Allah is the speaker; examples of this are 
suras xvi. 81, xxvii. 61, xxxi. 9, and xliii. 10 
(comp. also xvi. 70) Many peculiarities in the 
positions of words are due to the necessities of rime 
(хіх. 81, Ixxiv. 8), while the use of many rare words 
and new forms may be traced to the same cause 
(comp. especially xix. 8, 9, 11, 16). See also ISLAM; 
MOHAMMED. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flügel, Corani Tertus Arabicus, Leipsic, 
x2: Н. O 


1869; Concordantic Corani Атаріссе, ib. 1842; Н. О. 


Fleischer, Beidhawii Commentarius in Coranum, i.. ii., ib. 
1846-48; Wherry, A Comprehensive Commentary оп the 
Quran, with additional notes and emendations, 4 Vols., Lon- 
don, 1883-86; Ullmann, Der Koran aus dem .Arabischen 
Uebersetzt, 6th ed.. Bielefeld, 1862; Kasimirski, Le Koran. 
Traduction Nouvelle, Paris, 1861; E. H. Palmer, Transla- 
tion of the Quran, in S. B. E. vols. vi. and ix., Oxford, 1880; 
Th. Nóldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, Gottingen, 1860. 

G. S. Fn. 


The dependence of Mohammed upon his Jewish 
teachers or upon what he heard of the Jewish Hag- 
gadah and Jewish practises is now generally con- 
ceded. The subject was first treated from a gen- 
eral point of view by David Mill, in his “Огайо 
Inauguralis de Mohammedanismo e Veterum Hebra- 
orum Scriptis Magna ex Parte Composita " (Utrecht, 
1718); and by H. Lyth in his “ Quo Successu Davidi- 
cos Hymnos Imitatus Sit Muhammed” (Upsala, 1806- 
1807). Geiger's epoch-making work laid the founda- 
tion for the study of the Koran in its relation to 
Jewish writings. J. Gastfreund, in his “Mohamed 
nach Talmud und Midrasch" (i., Berlin, 1875; ii., 
Vienna, 1877; iii., Leipsic, 1880), has attempted to 
show the parallels, also, in later Mohammedan liter- 
ature; though not always with success, as Sprenger 
has pointed out (*Z. D. M. G.” xxix. 654). Further 
parallels are given by Grünbaum (20. xliii. 4 et seq.). 
'The subject has received an exhaustive treatment at 
the hands of Hartwig Hirschfeld, in his “Jüdische 
Elemente im Koran" (1878) in his “Beitriige zur 
Erklärung des Koran” (Leipsic, 1886), and more es- 
pecially in his ^ New Researches into the Composi- 
tion and Exegesis of the Qoran" (London, 1902; 
comp. the remarks of August Müller in * Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, " 1887, No. 12, cols. 278 et 
е9.). 

Hebrew translations of the Koran were not un- 
known, and fragments of these may lie buried in 
Oriental genizahs. Before such translations were 
made a simple transliteration into Hebrew characters 
sufficed. Portions of such a transliteration are to 
be found in Bodleian Manuscript No. 1221 (= Hunt 
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No. 529), the first parts of which are even punctu- 
ated; on the margin are Hebrew translations of 
some passages and references to the 


Hebrew Bible and the haggadic literature; the 
Trans- manuscript isin a modern Spanish rab- 
lations. binical script. Additional fragments 


of such manuscripts are in the libraries 
of the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft (from 
the Crimea; see Ródiger in “Z. D. M. 9.” xiv. 485), 
the Vatican (Cod. 357, 2), and the Vienna bet ha- 
midrash (Pinsker, No. 17). In a bookseller's list 
cited in “J. Q. R.” xv. 77 is mentioned a volume 
containing the Torah, the Targum, and the Koran 
bound together (GNP) DAN mn v3 Y). A trans- 
lation into Hebrew from the Latin was made in the 
seventeenth century by Jacob b. Israel ha-Levi, rabbi 
of Zante (d. 1684; see Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 2207); and, in modern times, by Herrman 
Reckendorf Gaps, Leipsic, 1857). А translation 
into Spanish of sura 70 (* Al-Mi'raj ") was made in 
the thirteenth century, at the behest of Alfonso X., 
by the physician of Toledo, Don Abraham; а French 
rendering of this was afterward made by Bonaven- 
tura de Seve. Korancitations, either for polemical 
purposes or in translations from the Arabic, are oc- 
casionally found in Hebrew writings (e.g., in those 
of Saadia and Hai Gaon). Simon Duran (1498), in 
his critique of the Koran (see “Keshet u-Magen,” 
ed. Steinschneider, in “Ozar Tob,” 1881), quotes the 
Koran; but he mixes such quotations with others 
from the Sunnah, and probably takes them from 
translations of Averroes’ works. In some translations 
from the Arabic, the citations from the Koran were 
occasionally replaced by quotations from the Bible 
(e.g., in Al-Bataljusi, and in Judah Nathan’s trans- 
lations of Ghazali's * Makasid al-Falasifah ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bihl. pp. 309, 339, 591, 
854; Z. D. M. G. xv. 381, xlviii. 854; J. Q. R. xii. 499; Pole- 
mische Literatur, pp. 313-310. в 


KORÁNYI, FRIEDRICH: Hungarian physi- 
cian and medical writer; born Dec. 20, 1828, at Nagy- 
Kallo, In 1851 lie took his doctor's degree at Buda- 
pest, and after practising for two years in the surgi- 
calclinic cf Professor Schuh at Vienna, he settled 
аз a physician in his native town. In 1865 he be- 
came privat-docent for nervous diseases at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, and in the following year was 
appointed director of the internal clinic and full pro- 
fessor. In 1881 Emperor Francis Joseph conferred 
upon him the Order of the Iron Crown; in 1884 
he was raised to the Hungarian nobility; and in 
1891 he became a member of the Hungarian House 
of Magnates. He was decorated with the cross of 
the Order of St. Stephen. 

Korányihas contributed numerous essays to the 
medical journal “Orvosi Hetilap." The following 
works, written by him in German, may also be 
noted: “Der Milzbrand ” (in Nothnagel's “ Specielle 
Pathologie und Therapie”); “Die Rotzkrankheit " 
(ib.); * Zoonosen" (10.); “Die Lungenschwindsucht 
in Ungarn"; *Die Krankheiten der Lunge" (in Eu- 
lenburg's *Realencyklopüdie der Gesammten Heil- 
kunde”). Korányi has embraced Christianity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pesti Napló, Oct. 21, 1897; Pallas Lev. x. 
ХҮШ. 
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KORBAN (lit. “an offering”): 1. A sacrifice of 
any kind, whether bloody or bloodless; term used by 
Josephus in the sense also of a vow-offering, or of 
something devoted to God (“ Ant.” iv. 4,84; “ Con- 
tra Ap.” i, 22; Mark vii. 11). 2. The sacred treas- 
ury in which the gifts for the Temple, or the alms- 
box in which the gifts for the poor, were kept 
(Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 9, $ 4; comp. Matt. xxvii. 6). 

The term “korban” was frequently used in vows, 
By saying, “Let my property be to you korban "— 
that is, a gift consecrated to God—a man could pre- 
vent another from deriving any benefit from what 
he possessed (Ned. i. 4). This, of course, led to 
great abuses, as, in fact, all inconsiderate vows did, 
and, therefore, was much opposed by the sages (see 
Eccl. v. 1-5). Jesus (Mark vii. 11-19; comp. Matt. 
xv. 5-9) had such a vow in view when he said: “If 
а man say to his father or mother, That wherewith 
thou mightest have been profited by me is Korban, 
ye no longer suffer him to do aught for his father or 
his mother, making void the word of God by your 
tradition" (Greek), But the charge of hypocrisy, 
or lip-service, raised against the Pharisees in this 
connection is entirely unfounded; for pharisaig tra- 
dition did actually provide a remedy against rash 
vows by empowering any sage consulted to dis- 
solve the vow in case it could be shown that it 
was not made with a full consideration of all 
its consequences; this very power “to loosen that 
which is bound” by the Law being declared to be a 
privilege of the Rabbis, derived from the spirit of 
the Law while seemingly against the letter (“hetter 
nedarim”; Hag. i. 8). 

It is expressly declared, however, by R. Eliezer 
that if a vow infringes upon the honor due to father 
or mother, the right procedure is to endeavor to con- 
vince him who made it that he failed to consider the 
consequences sufficiently, and then to dissolve the 
vow ; others, however, dissented, holding that God's 
honor ought to be considered first (Ned. ix. 1). 
Against this, R. Meir declares (Ned. ix. 4) that 
* wherever & vow is made which infringes the laws 
of humanity, the vow should be dissolved by the 
sage." Thus the Mishnaic code shows the instance 
quoted in the New Testament to be, instead of a 
reproach of pharisaism, as contended by Oort in 
“Theol. Tijdschrift,” xxxviii, a vindication of the 
humane spirit prevailing among the Rabbis; possi- 
bly Jesus had only the rigorous class of teachers in 
mind, while his more humane views were those 
shared by others. See ALMS. Е 

J. . 

KOREFF, SOLOMON: German Talmudist; 
born about 1700; died in Prague May 24,1774. For 
more than forty years he presided over a large yeshi- 
bah at Prague. On the record of the appointment of 
Ezekiel Landau as chief rabbi of Prague (1754; see 
Kaufmann in *Ha-Eshkol" i. 177-184, Cracow, 
1898) is found the signature of Solomon Koreff, al- 
though he, like many others, was said to be an op- 
ponent of the newly elected rabbi on account of the 
quarrel about Jonathan Eybeschütz. 

When the empress Maria Theresa issued the de- 
cree banishing the Jews from Prague (Dec. 18, 1744), 
а deputation of influential Jews at once proceeded 
to the government authorities to protest. Koreff 
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was the speaker of this deputation, and when, in 
his excitement, he became too loud, and was rebuked 
in consequence, he made the memorable answer, 
“Ten thousand souls cry from within me.” It is 
said that he alone was allowed toremain. After the 
Jews had left Prague (March 31, 1745) on account 
of the impossibility of enduring the new conditions 
imposed upon them, negotiations with the govern- 
ment were maintained until they terminated (Aug., 
1748) in the repeal of the act of banishment. Solo- 
mon Koreff’s name is repeatedly found among the 
number of the “Schtadlanim ” who signed the me- 
morials submitted to the government between 1745 
and 1748. After the Jews had been readmitted, 
Koreff was appointed by the government one of the 
four elders of the community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hock, Die Familien Prags, ed. D. Kauf- 
mann, pp. 827-328, Presburg, 1892; G. Wolf, Die Vertrei- 
bung der Juden aus Böhmen, in Jahrb. fiir die Gesch. 
der Juden. iv. 169 et passim, Leipsic, 1869; Abr. Trebitsch, 
Korot ha-‘Ittim, p. 19b, Brünn, 1801 & E 
G . В. 


KORIYYAT. See Coni. 


KORN, SELIG (FRIEDRICH N. NORK): 
German writer and mythologist; born April 26, 
1808, at Prague; died at Teplitz Oct. 16, 1850. Ex- 
pelled from the gymnasium of his native town on 
account of a poem composed by him satirizing a 
teacher, he adopted a mercantile career, educating 
himself during his leisure hours. However, he 
soon became dissatisfied with his position, and in 
1829 left for Leipsic. The following years he spent 
in Budapest, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Leipsic, and 
Stuttgart, engaged in literary work. After the 
death of his parents he became a convert to Chris- 
tianity. 

Among Korn’s many writings, mostly satirical, 
some of which he published under one or the other of 
the noms de plume “ Friedrich N. Nork ” or “ Spiritus 
Asper” and “Spiritus Lenis,” may be mentioned the 
following: “Zeriel’s des Infernalischen Schauspiel- 
directors Reise auf die Oberwelt," Leipsic, 1830; 
* Belial und Astarte, oder die Liebe der Teufel," 
1832; “Panorama von Ofen und Pest," ib. 1883; 
* Figaro's Memoiren,” 1833; “Die Seleniten," 1884; 
* Humoristische Charactergemilde,” 1885; “ Mythen 
der Perser,” 1886; * Brahminen und Rabbinen,” 1886; 
* Vergleichende Mythologie," 1886; “Der Prophet 
Elias, ein Sonnen-Mythus," 1887; * Versuche der 
Hieroglyphik," 1837; *Das Leben Mosis," 1838; 
* Rabbinische Quellen und Parallelen zu Neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriften,” 1889; “Biblische Mytholo- 
gie," 1842-43; “Etymologisch-Symbolisches Real- 
worterbuch,” 1848. 

Neither his satirical works nor his mythological 
studies brought Korn any success; and his writings, 
with few exceptions, are now forgotten. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxiv., 
Leipsic, 1887. 


8. F. T. H. 

KÓRNER, MOSES B. ELIEZER: Russian 
Hebrew author of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; grandson of Yom-Tob Lipman Heller. 
He was for.some time rabbi at Rendsburg; he 
lived next at Shklov; and from 1809 he lived at 
Grodno, Toward the end of his life he traveled for 
some years in Europe, with the purpose of securing 
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aid in the publication of his works. He published: 
“Torat Mosheh,” Biblical and Talmudic exegesis 
(Novidvor, 1786); *Zera' Kodesh," on Talmudic 
and rabbinical literature (Berlin, 1797); an edition 
of Elias Levita's “Tishbi,” with notes (Grodno, 
1805); “ Ке-От Nogah,” strictures on the “Sefer ha- 
Berit” of Phinehas Elijah b. Meir (Breslau, 1816); 
“Iggeret Rishpe Keshet,” the story of his wan- 
derings and hardships (Hanover, 1881); “Birkat 
Mosheh,” a treatise on the benediction * She-Hehe- 
yanu ” (Berlin, 1883); “Seder Hosha‘not,” according 
to the ritual of German and Polish Jews (ed. with 
preface, Hanover, 1884); an edition of the * Megil- 
lat Ebah " of Yom-Tob Lipman Heller, with a Ger- 
man translation by J. H. Miro (Breslau, 1886). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 6199; Roest, 

Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 613, Amsterdam, 1875; Zedner, Cat. 

Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 

п. R. A. S. W. 

KORNFELD, AARON: Austrian Talmudist; 
born Aug. 2, 1795, at Goltsch-Jenikau, Bohemia; 
died there Oct. 26, 1881. His only teacher was his 
father, Rabbi Mordecai Bür Kornfeld, head of a 
yeshibah, who taught him both the Talmud and the 
profane sciences, Kornfeld was only eighteen years 
old when he took over the direction of the yeshibah 
at his father’s death. The fame of the school was 
so great that sometimes as many as eighty pupils 
were in attendance. When Sir Moses Montefiore 
was passing through Bohemia on his return from 
Damascus, he undertook the difficult journey to 
Goltsch-Jenikau purposely to become acquainted 
with the celebrated Talmudist. 

In 1864, when Kornfeld suffered from an affection 
of the eyes and was not allowed to read until an 
operation had been performed, he composed from 
memory a compendium of 800 commandments which 
he skilfully clothed in the gematriot of their Bib- 
lical verses. It appeared under the title * Ziyyunim 
le-Dibre ha-Kabbalah,” Prague, 1865. Besides a 
short article, printed in “Shomer Ziyyon ha-Ne’e- 
man,” this is Kornfeld’s only publication. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. H. Friedländer, Das Leben und Wirken 

der_Hervorragendsten Rabbinischen Autoritäten Prags, 

pp. 51-59, Vienna, 1902. 

8, А. Kr. 

KORNFELD, HERMANN (nom de plume, 
SAMUELO): German physician; born at Posen 
1840; son of the Talmudist Samuel ben Nahman 
Kornfeld and grandson of R. Akiba Eger. He re- 
ceived his education at Breslau, Berlin, and Vienna, 
taking his degree in 1863. Until 1871 he was phy- 
sician at a hospital in Breslau; since 1901 he has 
been * Landgerichtsarzt.? 

Kornfeld is the author of: *Paralyse der Irren 
beim Weiblichen Geschlecht? (1977); *Sitz der Geis- 
tesstórungen" (1878); “Ueber Natürlichen und 
Abnormen Tod” (1879); “Handbuch der Gericht- 
lichen Medicin” (1884); “Die Entmündigung der 
Geisteskranken" (1901). The last-named work has 
an appendix showing that the circulation of the 
blood must have been known to the ancient He- 
brews. In two articles, “Was Sollen Wir Essen?” 
and * Ueber die Bedeutung des Bluts” (published in 
“ Sitzungsberichte für Gerichtliche Medizin,” and in 
Virchow's * Archiv," 1875), he discussed, from a 
hygienic and humanitarian standpoint, the eventual 


effects of a general introduction of the Jewish 
method of slaughtering, and of the dietary laws. 


KORNIK (KURNIK), MEIR BEN MOSES: 
German rabbi and calendar-maker; born at Glogau, 
where he was afterward rabbi; died at Hamburg 
Aug. 9, 1826. Kornik was the author of the following 
works: (1) “‘Ezrat ha-Sofer ” (Amsterdam, 1796), a 
manual for scribes on the writing of the scroll of 
Esther. (2) *Iadre Kodesh” (Dyhernfurth, 1817), 
a vocabulary to the first and the last mishnayot 
of the “Sefer Yezirah” and to the passages of the 
Zohar which are recited in the nights of Shabu‘ot 
and Hosha‘na Rabbah. (3) “Dabar be-‘Itto” (vol. 
i., Breslau, 1817), elements of a Jewish calendar, 
but chiefly a refutation of Lazarus Bendavid’s 
“Zur Berechnung und Gesch. des Jüdischen Kalen- 
ders” (see Brenpavip, Lazarus). This work, in 
which Kornik mentions another work of his, * Me’ir 
‘Ene ‘Ibrim,” is furnished with some glosses by M. 
B. Friedenthal (4) “System der Zeitrechnung in 
Chronologischen Tabellen ” (Berlin, 1825), a concord- 
ance of the Julian, Gregorian, Jewish, and Moham- 
medan calendars. This work was the basis of Jahn’s 
“ Tafeln ” (Leipsic, 1856), and is highly praised by Isi- 
dore Loeb (“ Tables du Calendrier Juif,” Paris, 1886). 
A series of corrections of Kornik’s tables has been 
given by Max Simon in Berliner's * Magazin," xviii. 
296. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Fränkel, in Sulamith, v. 242 ct seq.; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 206; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 184. 

8. M. SEL. 

KOROBKA (“meat-tax”): That part of the 
BaskET-TaAx which is levied in Russia on kasher 
meat and poultry. The tax on salt, preserved pro- 
visions, flour, and grain, while in some instances 
included in the basket-tax, should not be con- 
founded with the meat-tax proper. The meat-tax 
was originally devised by the Jews themselves in 
order to supply funds for various communal needs, 
such as the support of the poor, and the main- 
tenance of hospitals and other charitable or educa- 
tional institutions. At first under the direct control 
of the Kamat, it was later placed under the juris- 
diction of the corresponding municipal government. 
With the abolition of the kahal organizations in 
1844 its character was somewhat changed, and it 
was made obligatory instead of voluntary on the 
part of the Jewish communities. 

The imposition of this tax and the consequent 
increase in the price of meat have been the cause of 
much dissension within the communities. The bur- 
densome character of the tax has increased since the 
abolition of the kahal, the present system of farm- 
ing out the kasher meat monopoly to individuals 
having led to a lax collection of the other portions 
of the basket-tax and the more rigid collection of 
the meat-tax proper. Kasher meat costs in many 
places from 2 to 3 cents per pound more than other 
meat; and the burden of taxation thus falls most 
heavily on the poor, resulting in their imperfect 
nourishment and stunted development. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Levanda, Polny Khronologicheski Sbornik 

Zakonov, s.v., St. Petersburg, 1874; Mysh, Rukovodstvo k 

Russkim Zakonam o Yevreyakh, 2d ed., p. 434, ib. 1808; M. 

Morgulis, in Yevreiskaya Biblioteka, vi. 61; Budushchnost, 
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KÓRÓSI, JOSEPH: Hungarian statistician ; 
born April 20, 1844, at Pesth. He was educated 
privately, and then accepted a position with an in- 
surance company, and also entered the field of jour- 
nalism. In 1867 he became editor of the depart- 
ment of economics on the “Pesti Napló," subse- 
quently joining the staff of the “Reform.” His 
literary activity resulted in his appointment as di- 
rector of the bureau of statistics at Budapest in 
1870. He was elected member of the Royal Hun- 
garian Academy in 1879; honorary M.D. of the Uni- 

' versity of Pennsylvania; and honorary member of 
the University of Klausenburg in 1896, in which 
yearalso King Francis Joseph I. elevated him to the 
Hungarian nobility with the preenomen “de Szántó.” 

Besides numerous papers in Hungarian, Körösi 
is the author of the following works: “Bulletin 
Annuel des Finances des Grandes Villes," 18 vols. ; 
* Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique Internation- 
ale,” 24 vols. ; * Projet d'un Recensement du Monde,” 
Paris, 1881; * Armuth und Todesursachen," Vienna, 
1886; “Kritik der Vaccinations-Statistik," Berlin, 
1890; “Beiträge zur Frage des Impfschutzes,” 7d. 
1891; “ Demologische Beiträge,” 2d. 1892; “ Plan einer 
Mortalitüts-Statistik für Grosstidte” (70.); * Maass 
und Gesetze der Ehelichen Fruchtbarkeit," Vienna, 
1894; “An Estimate of the Degree of Legitimate 
Natality," London, 1895; “Die Seculare Weltzáüh- 
lung vom Jahre 1900” (Berlin, 1897). 

Kórósi proposed an international movement for 
the uniformity of the census of 1900, and his plan 
was adopted by the Institut International de Statis- 
tique. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Etcte; Pallas Lex. 

x., xviii; Meyers Konversations- Lexikon. 

8. L. V. 

KOS, COS, or COOS (Greek, Kóc or Kóoc): An 
island belonging to the Sporades group in the 
AÆgean Sea near the Carian coast; known also as 
Meropis and Nymphea. Diodorus Siculus (xv. 
76) and Strabo (xiv. 657) describe it as a well-forti- 
fied port. Its position gave it a high importance 
for the ZEgean trade; while the island itself was 
rich in wines of considerable fame (Pliny, xxxv. 46). 

At a comparatively early period Jews are men- 
tioned among the population of Kos; and under А1- 
exander the Great and the Egyptian Ptolemies 
(from 886 в.с.) the town developed into one of the 
great Jewish centers in the gean. Josephus 
(* Ant.” xiv. 7, § 2) quotes Strabo to the effect that 
Mithridates sent to Kos to fetch the gold deposited 
there by Queen Cleopatra and *800 talents belong- 
ing to the Jews." Jews of Kos are mentioned at 
the time of Antiochus VIL, Sidetes, Kos being one 
of the islands to which the rescript of the Roman 
consul Lucius was sent (139 B.c.; I Macc. xv. 28). 
It appears probable that in course of time the Jews 
became the chief bankers in the island, and that they 
took charge, at a certain rate of interest, of the large 
sums of money owned by the temples. In the sac- 
rificial tablet of the Temple of Adrasteia and Neme- 


sis, they are mentioned (lines 17, 18) as vávrec bm, 


T[ov rpa]weterróv h àAA2oc (Herzog, "Oritische For- 
schungen,” p. 85). This inscription is of the first cen- 
tury в.с. Rayet (^ Mémoire sur l'Ile de Kos," p. 80) 
thinks that the S00 talents ($960,000) deposited by 


Cleopatra were held by these Jewish тратебёта.; but 
of this there is no evidence (Paton and Hicks, “ In- 
scriptions of Cos," p. xxxviii) In 49 в.с. the 
Koans are reminded by the consul Caius Fannius to 
obey the decree of the Roman Benate and to allow 
safe passage to Jewish pilgrims traveling to Jerusa- 
lem (Josephus, 7.c. xiv. 10, $15). Herod is said to have 
provided an annual stipend for the benefit of prize- 
winners in the athletic games (Josephus, “В. J.” i. 
21, 8 11); and a statue was erected there to his son 
Herod the Tetrarch (^ C. I. G.” 2502). The epigram- 
matist Meleager, who was living at Kos about 95 
B.C., complains of having been abandoned by his 
mistress for a Jew (Epigram No. 83, in * Anthologia 
Greeca,” у. 160). The modern name of Kos is Stau- 
chio (Greek, Itaukos, Isola Longa). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Küster, De Insula Co, Halle, 1838: Böttger, 


Topographisch-Hi istorisches Lexicon zu Flavius Josephus, 


p. 95; Pauly-Wissowa, Деш пес. ii, s.v.; Paton апа 


Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, 18 
E. G. H.—G. 


——In Medieval and Modern Times: It is not 
known whether Jews continued to live at Kos from 
Roman times down to the conquest of the island by 
the Knights of Rhodes in 1815. Under the rule of 
the knights, however, Jews were banished (1502) 
from the island (Coronelli, *Isola di Rhodi," p. 180) 
and transported to Nice, in accordance with the 
decree promulgated by Pierre d'Aubusson, grand 
master of the Hospitalersof St. John. It is not defi- 
nitely known whether the Jews returned from Nice 
to Kos a year after their banishment, 2.e., during or 
after the conquest of theisland by the Turks. But, 
according toa document, now at Rhodes, containing 
some notes on the administration of the community 
of Rhodes, the community of Kos was in 1685 de- 
pendent on that of Rhodes, paying to the latter a 
tax collected from eighteen persons whose names are 
mentioned in the document. The amount of the 
tax, which was paid up to 1870, indicates probably 
that the community was not very large and had no 
chief rabbi, but was under the direct control of the 
chief rabbi of Rhodes. 

In 1747 a certain Eliezer Tarica built at his own 
expense а handsome little synagogue; the date of 

building and the name of the builder 

Synagogue are commemorated in a gilt Hebrew 

and inscription in relief, placed above the 

Cemeteries. door of the tabernacle. Subsequently 

two shops and a house were be- 

queathed for the support of this synagogue; and 

the income from these covers the expenses even to- 
day. 

There. are two Jewish cemeteries at Kos. One 
very old one, situated on the seashore at Cape Sable, 
is no longer used. The other, more in the interior 
of the island, contains over one hundred tombs, the 
earliest dating from 1715. Following are the names 
of the chief families which the present writer copied 
from the gravestones in 1901: Romano, Capelluto, 
Angel, Tarica, Gabai, Couriel, Benveniste, Coenca, 
Alhadef, Mir, Pisante, Habib, Abzaradel, Franco, 
Finz, Ergas; the most prominent among these fam- 
ilies being those of Tarica, Alhadef, and Franco. 
The last- named was engaged especially in exporting 
raisins, the chief product of the island, and had 
connections at the principal centers of commerce of 
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Europe. Lateron Jews from Salonica came every 
year to the markets of Kos to buy the products of 
the island. 

In 1850 the Jews of Kos were accused of ritual 
murder under the following circumstances: Some 
Greeks, having found the dead body of an old man 
named Tiringongo, a habitual drunkard, accused 
the Jews of having killed him, and, aided by the gov- 
ernor of theisland, Amin Bey, entered 
and searched the synagogue one Fri- 
day evening. Not finding anything, 
they came back the following day, 
searched the garden of the temple, and maltreated 
the Jews, Fortunately for the latter, the colonel in 
charge of the soldiers on the island, Ramiz Bey, took 
their part, pointing out to the governor the respon- 
sibilities he would incur should he lend support to 
the Greeks. Thereupon the Greeks and Jews were 
sent to Rhodes, where the former were punished, and 
the latter acquitted in conformity with the firman 
which Sultan ‘Abd al-Majid had granted to the 
Jews subsequent to the calumnies of Damascus and 
Rhodes (1840-41). Three years later the slayer of 
the drunkard Tiringongo was discovered. He was 
a Mohammedan, named Haji Salih, who, seeing 
Tiringongo stealing in his field, had shot and killed 
him. His body was thrown into the street by a 
negro, who subsequently made this revelation. 

In 1851 the body of a Jew who had died at Kos 
was found the day after burial absolutely naked 
with the hands mutilated. Investigations being 
made by the governor of the island, Mustafa-Sharif 
Pasha, the act was traced to some Greek shepherds, 

who confessed that they had cut some 
Mutilation fingers from the hands of the Jew for 
of a Jewish the purpose of placing them among 

Corpse. their flocks, in order to increase the 

number of the beasts, according to a 
belief common among them that the hand of the 
Jew brought fruitfulness and increase of wealth. 

The Jewish population of Kos consisted in 1850 
of 40 families, in 1872 of 25 families, and in 1901 of 
only 10 families, half of whom were strangers. The 
Jews are engaged in retail business, and live in per- 
fect harmony with the other inhabitants. They 
have in the synagogue three sacred rolls, and they 
support a shohet, who is at the same time school- 
master and officiating rabbi at the temple. The 
Kos Jews speak Turkish and Greek in addition to 
the Judeo-Spanish dialect. 

G. А. Ga, 

KOSCH, RAPHAEL: German physician and 
deputy; born at Lissa, Posen, Oct. 5, 1808; died at 
Berlin March 27, 1872. Educated at the University 
of Königsberg (M.D. 1826), he became assistant at 
the surgical-ophthalmological clinic there and com- 
menced to practise in 1832. 

Kosch soon became interested in the political life 
of Prussia. In 1848 he was sent as representative 
from Königsberg to the Prussian National-Ver- 
sammlung, where he was elected a vice-president. 
From 1850 to 1860 he took no active part in politics, 
but again became interested therein in 1861, when he 
was elected from Königsberg tothe Prussian Lower 
House, of which he remained a member until his 
death. He belonged to the party of the Left (* Fort- 


Blood Ac- 
cusation. 


schrittspartei"). It was partly through his energy 
that the oath * More Judaico " was repealed in 1869, 

Kosch, who was unmarried, bequeathed his for- 
tune to an orphan asylum of Kónigsberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1908, No. 41; Н. Vogel- 

stein, in the Hartungsche Zeitung (Kónigsberg), evening 

ed., Oct. 5, 190; 

s. F. T. H. 

KOSINI, LEVI. See CosiN, LEWI. 

KOSLOV. бее EuPATORIA. 

KOSMINSKY, MARKS: Founderofthetown 
of Nhill in the colony of Victoria, Australia; died 
there May 6, 1895. He founded most of the local 
institutions, the hospital, Mechanics' Institute, the 
Agricultural and Pastoral Society, the Masonic 
lodge, and the fire-brigade. He took an active part 
in the movement to provide the town with water, 
and it was through his efforts that local land-boards, 
courts, and public buildings were established. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 28, 1895. 

J. G. L. 

KOSSARSKI, JULIUS: German poet; born 
1812 at Bromberg; died there July 1, 1879. He 
went to Berlin to take up the study of literature, 
afterward studying philosophy and philology at the 
university. Ill health induced him, however, to 
return shortly to his native city, where he turned to 
numismatics. He published the following works: 
“Wallfahrt in Palästina ” (1847); “Sagen des Mor- 
genlandes ” (1852); “Der Mönch von Meran ” (1855); 
“ Titus oder die Zerstörung von Jerusalem ” (1855); 
and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Lexikon Deutscher Dichter und 
Prosaisten des 19. Jahrhunderts, p. 442; Kayserling, Die 
Jüdische Literatur von Moses Mendelssohn bis auf dic Ge- 


genwart, pp. 164 ct scq. 
5. M. К. 


KOSSARSKI, LUDWIG: German poet and 
writer; brother of Julius Kossansxr; born 1810 at 
Bromberg; died Nov. 8, 1873, at Berlin. He stud- 
ied medicine at Berlin, but soon devoted himself en- 
tirely to German literature, becoming a contributor 
to several periodicals and journals. Не published 
poems and stories, including: “ Nachklünge ” (1884); 
* Dàmmerungen, Novellen ” (1840); “Friedrich Wil- 
helm IIL : Skizzen aus Seinem Leben in Poesie und 
Prosa ” (1840); “ Hier und Dort" (1855). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Lexikon Deutscher Dichter und 
Prosaisten des 19. Jahrhunderts, p. Р 


8, M. K. 

KOSTEL (PODIVIN): Townin Moravia. Its 
Jewish community is said to be the oldest in Mora- 
via. According to Cosmas of Prague (d. 1125), а 
Jew named Podiva founded (1007) the castle which 
was named after him * Podivin"; this is still the 
Slavic name of the town (Pertz, ^ Monumenta Ger- 
manie Scriptores," ix, 80; D'Elvert, “Zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Mähren und Oesterreich-Schlesien,” pp. 
49, 52, Brünn, 1895; comp. Grütz, * Gesch." vi. 61). 
This community may therefore be regarded in a cer- 
tain sense as the mother of the Moravian communities. 
Local documents relating to it do not, however, 
reach back further than 200 years. According to 
popular tradition, the synagogue was built about 150 
years ago. "The earliest tombstones are dated 1690. 

Kostel is one of the congregations of Moravia 
which possess the rights of a township. With its 
branch at Eisgrub—the summer residence of the 
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sovereign Prince of Lichtenstein—it numbers about 
500 persons (1908). Its institutions include a paro- 
chial school, a ritual bath, a hebra kaddisha, and a 
women’s society. The officiating rabbis have been: 
Aron Unger, last decade of the eighteenth century ; 
Markus Blatt, end of the eighteenth century to 
1839; Samson Kulke, 1840-94, son-in-law of the late 
Rabbi Nehemiah Trebitsch of Nikolsburg; 8. 
Mandl, 1895-99; present incumbent, Abraham Weiss, 
since 1899. The well-known, ghetto poet Eduard 
Kulke, who portrayed in his stories types from his 
native community of Kostel, was a son of the above- 
mentioned Samson Kulke. 
D 5. Mot. 


KOSTELIZ (COSTELLEZ), ABIGDOR BEN 
SIMON : Egyptian rabbi and cabalist; born before 
1572: died 1659. He studied under Moses ha-Kohen, 
head of the yeshibah in Egypt, one of his fellow 
pupils being David CONFORTE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 2; Conforte, 
ion ha-Dorot, pp. 4la, 50a; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 
K. M. SEL. 
KOVEL: District town in the government of 

Volhynia, Russia. In the beginning of the four- 
teenth century it was given by Gedemin to his 
grandson, Theodor Sangushko, and in 1518 the 
Magdeburg Rights were granted to it by Sigis- 
mund I. About the beginning of thesixteenth cen- 
tury the Jews and Christians of Kovel were freed 
from military duties in return for a specified con- 
tribution for various government needs. In 1540 
the Jews of Kovel together with those of other 
Lithuanian towns protested to King Sigismund 
against an accusation made by a baptized Jew that 
they were preparing to remove with all their pos- 
sessions to Turkey, and that meanwhile they were 
killing or circumcising Christian children. The 
court appointed by the king established the inno- 
cence of the Lithuanian Jews. 

In response to a petition of the Kovel Jews, Queen 


Bona ordered in 1547 that the Jewish house-owners . 


be relieved from the payment of the annual taxes, 
and that, instead, they pay on each house a yearly 
tax of one gold ducat. People living in rented 
houses were to pay one-half gold ducat per year; 
but the house occupied by the rabbi was to be ex- 
empt. As to other duties, the Jews were to share 
them with the remaining inhabitants of the town; 
and they were also to share their privileges. This 
document was presented for entry in the city records 
by the Jewish citizen Hirsh Itzkovich. Some years 
later (1556) Queen Bona decreed, in response to the 
petition of a number of the burghers of Kovel, that 
Jews be forbidden to reside in the market-place, and 
that it should be the duty of the magistrate of 
Kovel to see that Jews owning houses in the market- 
place should remove to the Jewish strects, in ac- 
cordance with a tradition which precluded them 
from being numbered at the census among the 
Christians. On the other hand, the queen ordered 
that Christians living in the Jewish streets should 
remove thence and, in accordance with the custom 
of other towns in the district, should own no houses 
there. This document was successively confirmed 
by Sigismund August and Sigismund III. 


About 1565 the town was presented by King Sig- 
ismund August to the Russian prince Andrei Mik- 
hailovich Kurbski, who had been induced to betray 
his country and to enter the service of 
the Polish king. Escaping with his 
followers from Yuryev (Dorpat) to 
Lithuania, Kurbski established him- 
self within sixteen miles of Kovel, which he ruled 
through trusted agents, and often compelled the 
Jews to advance him large sums of money. On 
July 14, 1569, his agent at Kovel, Ivan Kelemet, 
attacked the Jews at the instigation of a baptized 
Jew named Lavrin, and, in defiance of their ancient 
rights and privileges, placed Yuska Shmoilovich, 
Avram Yakovovich, and Bogdana, the wife of 
Agron, in a dungeon in which was much water, 
and closed and sealed all the houses, stores, and tav- 
erns of the Jews with all their merchandise, personal 
property, and provisions. Some Jews of Vladimir 
having protested against this action, Kelemet stated 
that he was merely carrying out the wishes of Prince 
Kurbski, who was free to punish the Jews of Kovel, 
who were his subjects, as he pleased. He also ad- 
mitted that he had placed the two Jews and the 
Jewess in the dungeon and had immersed them up 
to their necks because they, having become security 
for Agron Natanovich, had failed to produce him at 
the appointed time. The matter was carried by 
the Jews to the king at the Diet of Lublin, and he 
ordered the release of the imprisoned Jews. Kele- 
met, however, refused to recognize the royal decree, 
claiming that he was subject only to his masier, 
Prince Kurbski; and he ordered all the Jews of 
Kovel to leave the town on the following day. 
After an imprisonment of five weeks (doubtless 
not in the dungeon) the prisoners were liberated by 
order of Kurbski, who was finally compelled to obey 
the royal decree. He gave directions also for the 
removal of the seals from the synagogue, houses, 
and stores belonging to the Jews; but at the same 
time he warned them that he would obtain satisfac- 
tion from them at a future time. Notwithstanding 
these threats, however, the prince continued to deal 
with the Jews and to borrow money from them. as 
is shown by his will dated June 5, 1581, wherein he 
admits that he owes Mordecai Shichich of Kovel 
100 gold ducats. This debt and sums owing by 
Kurbski to other Jews remained unpaid in 1585; 
and the creditors were obliged to bring suit against 
the estate. 

In 1616 the burghers of Kovel complained to the 
king that the Jews bought up taverns and houses 
without having the right to do so, thus crowding 
out the Christians, some of whom had been reduced 

to beggary by the unjust exactions of 

Petitions the Jews; that the latter farmed the 

Against taxes imposed by the Diet, as well as 

Jews. private taxes; that by exacting enor- 
mous profits the Jews were ruining 
the town, in consequence of which people were re- 
moving from it; and, finally, that the Jews took no 
interest in providing for the repair of the walls and 
in guarding the town. The king appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the complaint, and to render 
a decision, each side to have the right to appeal to 
the king within six months thereafter. 


Under 
Kurbski. 
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The resentment of the Christian merchants against 
their more successful Jewish competitors was in- 
tensified during the following thirty years, and 
found emphatic expression in the turbulent times 
of CHMIELNICKI. In 1648 the magistrate of Kovel 
reported to the authorities at Vladimir that the local 
burghers had helped the Cossacks to drown both the 
Jews and the Catholics who had remained in the 
town, being unable to get away on account of their 
extreme poverty. 

In 1670 King Michael issued at Warsaw a grant 
of privileges, containing among other items a recapit- 
ulation of a document issued by Sigismund LIT. in 
March, 1609, in which the Jews of Kovel were ordered 
to share with the Christian burghers the cost of re- 
pairing the town walls and the performance of sen- 
try duty. "There is also recapitulated а document 
issued by Ladislaus IV. March 28, 1685, confirming 
the decree issued by Queen Bona in which the Jews 
were ordered to live and to build their houses ina 
Separate street; also а document of Sigismund III. 
providing that the taxes should be paid direct to the 
collector and not to the Jews, who usually farmed 
them from the collector, thereby ruining the town 
and injuring the burghers. In 1661 there were only 
twenty Jewish house-owners in Kovel. 

Of the history of the Kovel community from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century, no informa- 
tion of importance is forthcoming. 

In 1898 the Jewish community numbered 6,046 
souls in a total population of 17,804. It had a Tal- 
mud Torah, a synagogue, and a number of charita- 
ble institutions. Among the more prominent Jews 
were: Aaron Solomon Feuerman (d. 1897); H. Gel- 
ler, the Hebrew journalist; Rabbi Yehudah Idl; 
Dr. Perelman; and Rabbi Léb Gershonov Diament. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Regesty, i. 5.0.; Russko-Yevreiskt Arkhiv, 

i. and ii, passim; Ha-Zefirah. 1898, No. 160; Antonovich, 

Monografiya po Istorii Zapadnoi i Yugo-Zapadnoi Rossii, 


i., Kiev, 1885. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


KÖVES, JOSEPH: Hungarian painter; bori at 
Nagy Karoly 1858. When only fourteen he left 
home, and, earning his living as he went, arrived two 
months later at Budapest, where he became a mer- 
chant. When twenty-two years of age he entered 
а drawing-school, graduating as a teacher of draw- 
ing in 1879. In the following year he went to 
Paris, where he became a pupil of Fleury, Lau- 
rens, Le Roux, and others. In 1882 he returned to 
Budapest, where he has since resided. Many of 
his paintings deal with Jewish subjects; among 
these may be mentioned: “Homeless”; “The Jews 
in the Triumphal Procession of Titus"; “Moses 
Mendelssohn and Frederick the Great”; “Spinoza 
and His Judges”; “ King Mathias and His Wife Wel- 
comed by the Jews of Ofen"; * The Disputation at 
Tortosa”; etc. He was commissioned by the gov- 
ernment to make a painting of the national hero 
Johann Hunyadi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dr. Gonda, in Israelitisches Familienhlatt, 
1902, No. 52; 1903, Nos. 2 and 3. 
E F. T. H. 


KOVNER, SAVELI GRIGORYEVICH: 
Russian physician; born at Wilna 1837; died at Kiev 
Sept. 99, 1890; graduated from the University of St. 


Vladimir, Kiev, in 1865. He remained at the same 
university as а stipendiary to prepare for a profess- 
orship, but in 1867 was appointed city physician at 
Yalutorovsk, government of Tobolsk, and shortly 
afterward transferred as county physician to Ne- 
zhin. In 1873 he was appointed chief physician of 
the Nezhin Hospital and physician of the Lyceum 
of Prince Bezborodko. In 1879 he gave up his 
position in order to devote himself entirely to science. 
Kovner settled permanently at Kiev in 1890. 

In 1865 he published “Spinoza and His Philoso-: 
phy." Knowing the classical languages as well as 
Hebrew and Arabic, he made a special study of the 
history of medicine, the results of which are con- 
tained in “ DrevnyayaiSrednevyekovaya Meditzina " 
(3 vols., Kiev, 1879). In the first volume of this 
work there is a chapter on the practise of medicine 
among the Jews, which constitutes a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of Jewish civilization. Of his 
contributions to various Hebrew periodicals the 
most valuable is * Ha-Rambam be-Tor Rofe,” in “ Ha- 
Meliz,” 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Khronika Voskhoda, 1896, No. 88; Alasaf, 

p. 319, Warsaw, 1897. 

H. R. M. R. 

KOVNO or KOVNA: Russian fortified city 
in the government of the same name; situated at 
the junction of the Viliya and the Niemen. 

There is documentary evidence that Jews lived 
and traded in Kovno toward the end of the fifteenth 
century. At the time of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Lithuania by Alexander Jagellon (1495) the 
post of assessor of Kovno was held by ABRAHAM 
Jesorovicn. Byan edict dated Oct. 25, 1528, King 
Sigismund awarded to Andrei Procopovich and the 
Jew Ogron Nahimovich the farming of the taxes 
on wax and salt in the district of Kovno (* Me- 
trika Litovskaya Sudebnykh Dyel,” No. 4, fol. 20b). 
In the Diet of 1547 a proposition was submitted to 
the King of Poland to establish at Kovno, Brest- 
Litovsk, Drissa, and Salaty governmental timber 
depots, in order to facilitate the export of timber, 
and to levy on the latter a tax for the benefit of the 
government. This measure found favor owing to 
the claim that the Jewish and Christian merchants 
of Kovno and of other towns derived large profits 
from the business, while they at the same time de- 
frauded the owners of the timber and encouraged 
the destruction of the forests. The proposition was 
adopted by the Diet and sanctioned by the king 
(* Kniga Posolskaya Metriki Litovskoi," i. 86). 

In 1558 a Jew of Brest-Litovsk, David Shmerle- 
vich, and his partners obtained a monopoly of the 
customs duties of the city of Kovno on wax and 
salt for three years, for an annual payment of 4,000 
kop groschen (“ Aktovyya Knigi Metriki Litovskoi, 
Zapisi," No. 87, fol. 161). David of Kovno, a Jew- 
ish apothecary, is mentioned in a lawsuit (Oct. 20, 
1559) with Moses Yakimovich, a Jew of Lyakhovich 

(*Aktovyya Knigi Metriki Litovskoi 


In the Sudnykh Dyel,” No. 89, fol. 24b). By 
Sixteenth an agreement of about the same date 
Century. between Kusko Nakhimovich, a Kovno 


Jew, and Ambrosius Bilduke, a citizen 
of Wilna, it would seem that the latter had beaten 
and wounded the Kovno rabbi Todros, and that 
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Kusko, in consideration of 2 kop groschen, had set- 
tled the case and was to have no further claim 
against Bilduke (l.c. No. 41, fol. 120). 

From a decree issued by King Stephen Bathori 
Feb. 8, 1578, it is evident that Jews were living in 
Kovno at that time (“Akty Zapadnoi Rossii,” iii. 
991). Another document (June 19, 1579), presented 
to Stephen Bathori by the burghers of Troki, 
both Catholic and Greek-Catholic, and by the Jews 
and Tatars, contains their petition concerning the 
Christian merchants of Kovno, who.had prohibited 
the complainants from entering the city with their 
merchandise, and from trading there; this in spite 
of the fact that the burghers of Troki had from time 
immemorial enjoyed the privilege of trading in 
Kovno on an equality with the other merchants, 
both Christian and Jewish, of the grand duchy of 
Lithuania. In reply, the king ordered the Kovno 
merchants not to interfere for the time being with 
the Jewish and other merchants of Troki, and prom- 
ised an examination of the complaint at the end of 
the war then in progress (“Akty Gorodov Wilna, 
Kovno, i Troki,” ii. 175). 

On March 28, 1589, Aaron Sholomovich, leader of 
the Jewish community at Troki, in his own name, 
and in behalf of his Jewish brethren of Troki, 
complains to King Sigismund of the merchants of 
Kovno, who have forbidden the Jews of Troki to 
trade in Kovno, and have confiscated their wares in 
defiance of privileges granted by the Polish kings 
and by the Grand Duke of Lithuania. In response 
to this complaint the king orders the magistrate of 
Kovno, Prince Albrecht Radziwill, to protect the 
Jews of Troki from molestation by the native mer- 
chants (10. ii. 180). 

A document issued twelve years later (Aug. 14, 
1601) shows that the Jews of Grodno and of other 
Lithuanian towns were deprived of theold privilege 
of shipping to Kovno grain, salt, and. herring, re- 
taining only the right to trade at retail and to keep 
inns (“ Akty Wilenskoi Arkhivnoi Kommissii,” vii. 
108, 125; * Akty Yuzhnoi i Zapadnoi Rossii,” ii, 18). 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Jews of Kovno made an agreement with the Chris- 
tian merchants of that city whereby the former in 

return for the privileges of residence 

In the and trading in Kovno assumed the 
Eighteenth obligation to pay a fifteenth part of 

Century. all the taxes and of the city expendi- 
tures. In time, however, the docu- 

ments relating to this compact were lost, and the 
merchants began to oppress the Kovno Jews and to 
withdraw from them their privileges. The matter 
was brought before the Supreme Court of Poland at 
Warsaw, and by a decision of Sept. 14, 1758, the 
Jews were given the right to reside only in the dis- 
trict of Starochinska. They were allowed also to 
trade at the fairs. A few years later Proser was ap- 
pointed mayor of Kovno, and he began to persecute 
the Jews not only in the city, but throughout his 
jurisdiction. In 1761 he instigated a riot during 
which the Jewish houses of the district were burned. 
When Christian neighbors attempted to stop the ex- 
cesses of the mob, they were prevented by the offi- 
cials. After the rebuilding of the Jewish dwellings 
Proser drove the Jews out of the city, The case 


was carried to the Supreme Court, which ordered 
(Jan. 20, 1766) an investigation of the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the Jews, and compensation for the 
losses sustained by them; these latter to be deter- 
mined by the findings of a commission appointed 
for that purpose. 

The mayor and his followers, fearing the result of 
the investigation, attempted to discredit it, and to 
place obstacles in the way of the commission. As 
the oppression of the Jews was not discontinued, 
the leaders of the Jewish community of Slobodka, 
а suburb of Kovno, brought the matter before the 
Supreme Court. In 1781 Prince Carl Stanislaus 
Radziwil, the owner of Slobodka, intervened, and 
showed that great injustice had been and was being 
done to the Jews. In 1782 the court ordered the 
city of Kovno to pay to the Jews damages amount- 
ing to 15,000 florins besides the costs of the case. 
The mayor of Kovno and his associates were sen- 
tenced to two weeks’ imprisonment (A. Tabilovski, 
in * Keneset Yisrael,” i. 57, Warsaw, 1886). 

There is in the possession of the heirs of Rabbi 
Isaac Zeeb Soloveichik of Kovno a megillah, bear- 

ing the Hebrew date 1 Adar II., 5548, 
The Kovno and written in commemoration of the 
Megillah. granting of the right of residence to 
the Jewsof Kovno by King Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski (1788). Therein it is stated 
that Jews had lived in Kovno since ancient times, 
and that when they were driven out of the city in 
1758, they had found an asylum in the suburb of 
Kovno, then 2 part of the king's private estate. 
When they were again expelled, in 1761, all their 
houses and the synagogue had been plundered and 
destroyed by the mob. The megillah lauds the 
king's generosity, and praises those members of the 
community who had taken an active part in defend- 
ing the rights of their brethren. These were Rabbi 
Moses of Kovnoand Slobodka and his brother Abra- 
ham, the sons of Rabbi Isaac Soloveichik. "They 
also built the large synagogue in Slobodka, which 
was then known as Williampol. The author of the 
megillah, as appears from an acrostic contained in 
it, was Samuel ha-Katan of Wilna, a resident of 
Kovno. The style shows that he was a learned 
man and a fluent Hebrew writer. Fuenn thinks 
that he was the Samuel ha-Katan who had ап 
only son Joseph, as is mentioned on а tombstone 
over the grave of Zipporah, Joseph's daughter, in 
the Kovno cemetery (Fuenn, * Kiryah Ne’emanah,” 
p. 196, Wilna, 1860). A manuscript Hebrew prayer- 
book entitled “Kol Bo,” preserved in the synagogue 
of Brest-Litovsk, was written by Samuel ha-Katan, 
undoubtedly the writer of the megillah. 

In 1887 the Jewish community of Kovno (inclu- 
ding Slobodka) numbered about 36,000 persons. In 
1909 it had increased to 97,196, or about one-half of 
the total population. It had twenty-five synagogues 
and prayer-houses, and many yeshibot supported by 
wealthy men, one of them by Lachman of Berlin. 
The leader of the students in the yeshibot was Isaac 
Blaser, formerly of St. Petersburg. In 1876 the 
society Mabzike 'Ez-Hayyim was founded by 
Süsman Novikhovich and Hirsh Rabinovich, rabbi 
of Mitau, for the study of the Talmud, rabbinical 
literature,and the Hebrew language. The Talmud 
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Torah has from 800 to 400 pupils, and a teaching 
staff of 6 “melammedim " and 6 teachers of Hebrew, 
Russian, and arithmetic. The annual expenditure 
of the Talmud Torah amounts to about 1,000 rubles, 
and is provided for out of the meat-tax and by pri- 
vate contributions, in addition to 15 per cent of the 
income from the cemetery. There is another Tal- 
mud Torah, situated in the more modern portion of 
thecity, knownas * Neuer Plan," and connected with 
the synagogue Nahalat Yisrael. It has 50 pupils and 
2 teachers. The non-Jewish middle-class schools in 
the city of Kovno showed in 1887 the following 
proportion of Jewish pupils: classical gymnasium 
for boys 104 Jews in а total of 369; classical gym- 
nasium for girls 115 Jewish girls in a total of 310 
(* Voskhod,” 1888, iv. 4). 

The hospital was reorganized in 1813 by Benjamin 
Ze'eb ben Jehiel, father of Rabbi Zebi Naviyazer, 
and Eliezer Lieberman. They began a new pinkes 
in place of the one lost at the time of Napoleon’s 
invasion (1812), when the inhabitants fled, and the 
city archives, including the pinkes, disappeared in 
the ensuing disorder. 


In 1854 Hirsh Naviyazer made great efforts in be- 
half of the hospital апа succeeded in collecting enough 


funds to erect a stone building for the 
institution. In 1875 Tauhuma Levinson 
thropic and Ze’eb Frumkin reorganized the hos- 
and Chari- pital оп а modern basis. The annual 
table In- income and expenditure are each about 
stitutions. 15,000 rubles. There are accommoda- 
tions for more than 600 patients; and 

4,000 patients are treated annually in the dispensary. 

Among the other philanthropic and charitable or- 
ganizations of Kovno may be mentioned the societies 
known as “Somak Nofelim " and * Gemilut Hesed,” 
the former founded in 1862 by Zebi Shafir, and Isaac 
Zeeb, father of Joseph Dob, rabbi of Brest-Litovsk 
(Fuenn, “Keneset Yisrael,” ii. 103). The hebra 
kaddisha was founded in 1862. Of the leaders of 
the community (in the 19th cent.) may be mentioned 
Israel Bacharach, Abraham Dembo, Nahman Reich- 
seligman, Fishel Kahn, Ezekiel Jaffe, Solomon 
Osinsky, and Lieberman Shakhovski, grandson of 
Eliezer Shakhovski. Rabbi Israel Ілркіх, known 
widely as Rabbi Israel Salanter, was prominent in 
the life of the Kovno community during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. He successfully 
conducted for many years the local yeshibah. His 
son, Lipman Lipkin, Abraham Mapu, and the lat- 
ter’s brother were all born in Kovno. 

A statistical study of the Jewish artisans in 1887 
shows that in the city and district of Kovno there 
were 5,479 masters, 1,148 assistants, and 766 appren- 
tices, distributed among the different 
trades. The greatest numbers of mas- 
ters were to be found in the following 
trades: tailors and seamstresses, 445; 
shoemakers and workers in allied trades, 380; cigar- 
and cigarette-makers, 366; butchers and fishermen, 
980; bakers, 445; gardeners and truckers, 888; drivers 
and coachmen, 509; common laborers, 595. Jewish 
artisans were also well represented among book. 
binders, carpenters, blacksmiths, machinists, masons, 
brick-makers, brewers, wine-makers, barbers, and 
millers (“ Voskhod,” 1889, i.—vi.). H. R. 
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KOWNER, ABRAHAM URI: Russian He- 
brew critic; born at Wilna about 1887. He became 
renowned on account of a campaign which he 
conducted against many of the Hebrew Maskilim 
and which called forth violent polemics between ` 
himself and the latter. He first published his arti- 


cles in “На-Кагше1” and “Ha-Meliz”; then he 
wrote against the editors of those papers. Kowner 


was afterward involved in a bank defalcation, on 
account of which he was banished to Tomsk, Siberia, 
where he embraced Christianity and became a gov- 
ernment official. 

He published his criticisms and other essays in 
two small volumes: “Heker Dabar,” Warsaw, 1865; 
and “ Zeror Perahim,” Odessa, 1868. The first work 
contains, after criticisms on Mitzkun’s *Kinnor 
Dawid” and Lerner’s “Moreh ha-Lashon,” an essay 
on the place of the Hebrew language in modern 
education. He wrote this essay in answer to the 
questions of the government published in the 
“ Kievlyanin ” concerning the education of the Jews. 
Among other questions were the following: *In 
what way can culture be spread among the Jews?” 


“Should the books be written in Hebrew or in 
Judoco-German?"  Eowner declared that the He- 


brew language must be adapted to modern require- 
ments; otherwise it were better to write in Judæo- 
German. The main thing was that the Jews must 
be instructed; therefore, there was no need of He- 
brew books filled with poetical and antiquated ex- 
pressions. He praises highly Lewinsohn, Slonim- 
ski, Mapu, and Erter, whose Hebrew works brought 
much good to the Jews, as well as the Judeo-German 
writers. But he castigates all the others; proving 
that not only is there no utility in their works, but 
that they corrupt the Hebrew language. 

The second work is an answer to the attacks of 
his contemporaries, which, it must be admitted in 
justice to Kowner, while pretending to refute his 
criticism, consist only of insults. Zederbaum is most 
of all criticized in this work as the editor of “ Ha- 
Meliz,” while in the first work he is praised for his 
editing of a Judmo-German newspaper entitled 
“Kol Mebasser." Kowner contributed also to “ Yev- 
reiskaya Biblioteka ” and other Russian periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, 1868, No. 16; Sistematicheski 
Ukazatel, Index. 
H. R. M. SEL. 


KOZZI, MOSES. See Moses or Coucy. 
KRACZWSKI, JOS. IGNATZ. See PoLAND. 


KRAMER, MOSES BEN DAVID: Lithu- 
anian Talmudist of the seventeenth century; died at 
Wilna Oct. 19, 1683. After officiating as rabbi in a 
number of Lithuanian cities, he in 1623 went in the 
same capacity to Wilna. His contemporaries, who 
refer to him frequently, mention him as an impor- 
tant Talmudist. He left no works except a few 
glosses, which are contained (1) in “Rosh Yosef” 
by his son-in-law, Joseph ben Jacob, (2) in “Zera‘ 
Yisrael” by his grandson Jacob ben Joseph, and 
(8) in “Рі Shenayim.” Krämer is still the subject 
of many local tales in Wilna, where marvels are re- 
lated of his picty and scholarship. Among his de- 
scendants was Elijah of Wilna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 95. 
8. S. A. Pr. 
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KRAMSZTYK, ISAAC: Polish writer and 
preacher; born at Warsaw 1814; died there 1889. 
He graduated from the rabbinical school of War- 
saw, in which he became a teacher, filling that posi- 
tion up to the closing of the institution in 1802. Не 
at the same time was preacher in the synagogue 
of Warsaw. At first he preached in German; but 
out of patriotism he in 1852 delivered the first ser- 
mon in Polish, which aroused the ire of certain 
fanatics. Kramsztyk officiated as preacher without 
any remuneration up to 1863, with an intermission 
of a few months in 1861-62 spent at Bobruisk. 
From 1863 to 1868 he lived in Saratov. 

Kramsztyk’s works in Polish were: “Mowa 
Miana,” etc., a sermon at the consecration of the 
synagogue (1852); “Przeklad Przyslow Salomona ” 
(1867), a translation of Proverbs, with a commen- 
tary ;-“ Prawda Wieczna,” etc. (1871), on the eternal 
truth, or the foundation of the Mosaic religion 
(1871); and “Kazania,” a collection of his sermons, 
with biographical notes (published posthumously, 
Cracow, 1892). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orgelbrand, Eneyklopedja Powszechna, 
Warsaw, 1900. ines 


KRAMSZTYK, STANISLAUS: Polish nat- 
uralist; born at Warsaw 1841: son of Isaac Kram- 
sztyk; educated at the Warsaw gymnasium, and 
studied medicine in the Medico-Surgical Academy, 
and physics and mathematics in the University, 
whence he was graduated in 1866 as master of natu- 
ral sciences. Unable, on account of his religion, to 
obtain an appointment as teacher in the gymnasium, 
Kramsztyk took a position in the Polish Bank at 
Warsaw, where he was employed until the clos- 
ing of the same in 1886. Simultaneously he was a 
teacher in the Commercial College and in various 
private schools. 

Kramsztyk's literary activity began in 1862, when 
he became a collaborator on the Polish periodical 
“ Przyjaciel Dzieci.” Since 1868 he has also con- 
tributed largely to the “ Wszechswiat,” “ Ateneum,” 
“Biblioteka Warszawska,” “Przeglad Pedago- 
giczny,” and other periodicals. 

His most important works are: “Fizyka,” War- 
saw, 1876 ; * Wyklad Arytmetiki Handlowy” (Manual 
on Commercial Arithmetic), 1879; “Wiadomosci 
Poczatkawe z Fizyki," on the rudiments of physics, 
db, 1883 (2d ed. 1886; Russian transl. 1896); “ Fizyka 
bez Przyrzadow," 2 vols., 1891-98; “Szkice Przy- 
radnieze z Dziedziny Fizyki Geofizyki i Astron- 
omji,” 1898; “Ziemia i Niebo,” 1898; “Komety i 
Gwiazdy Spadajace," 1899; "Bibljoteczka Nauk 
Przyrodniczych” (Little Library of Natural Sci- 
ences) 8 vols. He also translated: Mohn's * The 
Bases of Meteorology," 1888; Ball's *Experimental 
Mechanics," 1894; Mack's * Popular Scientific Lec- 
tures,” 1899; Helmholtz’s “On the Relation of Nat- 
ural Sciences to Other Branches of Knowledge.” 

Kramsztyk edited the department of natural 
sciences of the “ Encyklopedja Powszechna,” and is 
the editor of the department in the latest edition of 
that work. On the Great Illustrated Polish Encyclo- 
pedia he has charge of the department of physics 
and astronomy. 


H. R. M. R. 
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KRANZ, JACOB. бее ТАСОВ BEN WOLF 
Kranz or DUBNO. М 

KRASNOPOLSKI, HORACE: Austrian ju- 
rist; born Nov. 5, 1842, at Pistyn, Galicia, where he 
received his earliest education in the heder. From 
1858 to 1861 he attended the gymnasium at Czerno- 
witz, in the latter year entering the University of 
Prague, where he studied law and graduated in 
1868. In 1871 he attended the lectures of Thöl, 
Roscher, and Wachter at the universities of Göt- 
tingen and Leipsic, and in 1872 became privat-docent 
of commercial and Austrian civil law at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, his inaugural dissertation being: 
* Einleitung in die Lehre von der Zession der Forder- 
ungsrechte"; in 1876 he was appointed assistant 
professor, in 1881 professor, of Austrian civil law. 
He was thrice dean (“dekan”) of the juridical fac- 
ulty—in 1883, 1891, and 1896. 

Krasnopolski wrote: “Die Haftung Aussergenos- 
senschaftlicher Verbindlichkeiten”; “Ueber die 
Priorit&tsabtretung "; “Die Gewerbenovelle vom 8. 
März, 1885"; “Studien über das Anfechtungsrecht 
der Gläubiger nach Oesterreichischem Recht”; * Das 


Anfechtungsrecht der Gläubiger nach Oesteireichi- 
schem Recht Systematisch Dargestellt”; “Zur 


Lehre von den Verträgen zu Gunsten Dritter”; 
“Zur Auslegung des § 63 des Allgemeinen Bürger- 
lichen Gesetzbuches”; “Das Ehehindernis der 
Höheren Weihen?; “Die Haftpflicht der Eisen- 
bahnen nach Oesterreichischem Recht” (in the 
“ Staats- Wörterbuch ”); “Lehrbuch des Oester- 
reichischen Privatrechtes ” (1904). 
8. А. КІ. 


KRAUS, ADOLF: American lawyer; born at 
Blowitz, Bohemia, Feb. 26, 1850; emigrated to the 
United States at the age of fifteen, and worked suc- 
cessively on a farm, in а factory, and іп а store. In 
1871 he went to Chicago, Ill., and while engaged in 
mercantile pursuits studied law and was admitted 
to the bar (1877). 

Kraus attained to prominence in his profession; 
and, notwithstanding the claims of an extensive 
practise, he has always found time to take an active 
part in local public affairs. He has been a member 
of the board of education (1881-87), serving two 
years as its president; he was appointed corporation 
counsel in 1893; and was the second president of the 
civil service commission (1897). Fora time he was 
editor and proprietor of the * Chicago Times." 

Kraus is likewise interested in Jewish communal 
affairs, being a grand officer of the I. O. B. B., presi- 
dent of Isaiah Temple, Chicago, and a member of 
the executive board of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations. 

A. J. STO. 

ERAUS, ALFRED, BARON VON: Austrian 
general; born 1822 at Pardubitz, Bohemia; the son 
of a Jewish tenant-farmer. He received his early 
education, which was strictly Orthodox, from his 
cousin Joseph Kisch, father of Heinrich and Alexan- 
der Kisch. At е age of thirteen he went to Prague, 
where he attended the gymnasium and subsequently 
studied law at the university. After taking his de- 
gree and accepting baptism, he entered the army, 
where he received appointments befitting his legal 
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attainments. At Mantua in 1849 he conducted the 
trial of Orsini, who had been arrested there; and at 
Parma he conducted the trial of the murderer of its 
duke. He then entered the adjutant corps as cap- 
tain, and was appointed, with the rank of major, aide- 
de-camp to General Degenfeld, the minister of war. 
For a number of years he was connected with the 
imperial military court, acting as deputy president 
from 1869 to 1880. 

In April, 1881, Kraus was appointed president of 
the Military Supreme Court, and was decorated with 
the Order of the Iron Crown of the second class. In 
July of the same year he became governor-general 
of Bohemia, receiving other decorations and the 
title of privy councilor. He retired in 1896 and has 
since lived in Vienna. 

8. A. Kr. 

KRAUS, FRIEDRICH: Austrian physician; 
born at Bodenbach, Bohemia, May 81, 1851. Hestud- 
ied at the gymnasium at Prague and at the univer- 
sities of that city and of Vienna, obtaining his M.D. 
degree in 1882. From that time until March, 1885, 
he was assistant in the Physiological-Chemical In- 
stitute of Prague, and in November of that year 
he took a similar position at the Pathological- 
Anatomical Institute in the same city. In 1888 he 
was appointed privat-docent in internal pathology 
at the University of Prague, a position which he 
held until 1890, when he became assistant to Kohler 
at the clinic of the Allgemeines Krankenhaus, Vi- 
enna. Kraus was made assistant professor in the 
University of Vienna in 1893, and a year later pro- 
fessor of medical pathology and therapeutics of the 
indoor clinic at Graz. 

Kraus, who has made a specialty of the study of 
alkalis and the oxidation of sugar in the blood, is 
the author of: “Ueber Ermüdung als Mass der Con- 
stitution und über Säure Autointoxication” ; * Krank- 
heiten der Muudhóhle und Speiseröhre”; and 
* Krankheiten der Sogenannten Blutdrüsen." He is 
the author also of a number of articles on similar 
subjects in specialist magazines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1901, pp. 910-911; Das 

Geistige Wien, ii. 280. 

KRAUS, LEOPOLD GOTTLIEB: Austrian 
physician ; born at Kolin, Bohemia, Dec. 22, 1824; died 
in 1901. He studied at the University of Prague, 
making a specialty of neurology, and obtained his 
degree in 1847. Kraus then became a practising phy- 
sician in Leipnik and Vienna. He was the author 
of: * Vollstándiges Therapeutisches "Taschenbuch " 
(1868); “Compendium der Speciellen Pathologie und 
Therapie Unserer Haussiiugetiere” (1867); “ Ency- 
klopüdisehes Wörterbuch der Staatsarzneikunde” 
(1879—78); * Compendium der Speziellen Pathologie 
und Therapie” (1874); “ Die Behandlung der Syphi- 
lis ” (1875) ; “ Die Hygiene” (1878). His brother Ber- 
nard Kraus was one of the first contributors to the 
* Allgemeine Wiener Medicinische Zeitung ” (1856- 
1879) and to the “ Zeitschrift für Gerichtliche Medicin 
und Oeffentliche Gesundheitspflege ” (1865-68). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Das Geistige Wien, ii. 280-281. 

S. E. Ms. 

KRAUSHAR, ALEXANDER: Polish jurist 
and author; born 1843 at Warsaw ; educated at the 








Royal Gymnasium in that city and at the prepara- 
tory college instituted by the marquis Wielopolski, 
where he devoted himself to the study of juris- 
prudence and graduated master of law and admin- 
istration in 1866. He practised law till 1872, and 
was appointed to the high position of government 
advocate in the senatorial department of Warsaw 
(1878). 

Kraushar’s first literary products appeared in 
the “Jutrzenka”: “Kolko Domow,” “ Przeglad Ty- 
godniowy,” and “Niwa.” He has also published 
numerous articles in other literary periodicals of 
Warsaw and other cities. : 

Among Kraushar's numerous works, which treat 
mainly of historical subjects, are: * Historie Zydow 
зу Polsce? (2 vols, Warsaw, 1865-66), “буп Pul- 
kownika Berka” (Frank i Frankisci Polscy, 2 vols., 
1895), etc. His poctical compositions include “ Ty- 
tana,” * Argona z Koryntu,” “Strofy,” and * Elekcja 
w Babinic.” 

Kraushar has been elected member of learned 
societies in Paris, Posen, and Cracow, and has re- 
ceived a decoration from the reigning prince of 
Schaumburg-Lippe for his work “Sprawa Zyg- 
munta Unruga.” 

His wife, Jadwiga Krausharowa (b. Warsaw 
1858), has written several important works, among 
them “Jedua Noc,” “Na Monte Pincio,” and “ Alfred 
de Musset ? (a biographical sketch). 

Быш ы Encyklopedya Powsiechna, viii, Warsaw, 


H. R. S. A. B. 


KRAUSKOPF, JOSEPH: American rabbi and 
author; born in Ostrowo, Prussia, Jan. 21, 1858. 
Heemigrated to America (New York) in July, 1872, 
and from New York he went to Fall River, Mass., 
where he found employment as clerk in a tea- 
store, "Through the influence of friends Krauskopf 
secured admittance into the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati (Oct., 1875). While studying there and 
in the University of Cincinnati, Krauskopf acted 
as a tutor, contributed articles to journals, and pub- 
lished (with Н. Berkowitz) “The First Union He- 
brew Reader” and “Second Union Hebrew Reader ” 
and “Bible Ethics” (1883). He graduated from the 
university and from the Hebrew Union College 
(vabbi) in 1883. In 1885 the faculty of the college 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D. Krauskopf 
received and accepted a call from the Bnai Jehudah 
congregation in Kansas City, Mo. He was ap- 
pointed by the governor of Missouri as a life-mem- 
ber of the Board of National Charities and Correc- 
tions, and in 1885 was elected vice-president of the 
Pittsburg Conference, of which Dr. I. M. Wise was 
president. In the same year Krauskopf received a 
call from the Keneseth Israel congregation (Re- 
form) of Philadelphia. 

Krauskopf entered on his duties in Philadelphia, 
Oct. 19, 1887. He established a Sunday service in 
addition to the regular Sabbath service; under his 
ministration the congregation flourished, and has be- 
come one of the largest Jewish congregations in 
the United States. Seventeen volumes of Kraus- 
kopf's lectures, embracing subjects in the fields of re- 
ligion, ethics, and social science, have been published 
since 1888. He aided in the organization of the 
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Jewish Publication Society of America, in thespring 
ot 1888. 

In the spring of the year 1894, when the stream 
of immigration of Russian Jewish exiles into the 
United States was at its fullest, Krauskopf resolved 
to visit Russia. Не made a study of the condition 
of the Jews within the Pale of Settlement and of 
the agricultural colonies in the interior. One of the 
institutions Krauskopf visited was the Jewish Agri- 
cultural School at Odessa, the excellence of which 
so impressed him that immediately after his return 
to the United States he set to work to establish a 
National Farm School, at Doylestown, Pa.; Kraus- 
kopf is president of that institution. By his efforts 
Keneseth Israel succeeded in building its present 
house of worship in 1892. Shortly after the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war (1898), Kraus- 
kopf was chosen by the National Relief Commission 
as one of three special field commissioners instructed 
to visit the camps of the United States and Cuba, 
&nd to render such relief as was found necessary. 
In March, 1908, he was elected director-general of 
the I. M. Wise Memorial Fund, and in July of the 
same year president of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 

Krauskopf is the author of the following: -“ The 
Jews and Moors in Spain" (1886); “Sunday Dis- 
courses? (1887-1902); “The Evolution of Judaism” 
(1887); “Service Ritual" (1888); “Service Manual” 
(1892) ; “ Gleanings from Our Vineyard ” (1895); “ The 
Mourners’ Service” (1895); “ Sabbath-School Serv- 
ice” (1896); “Society and Its Morals” (1900); “A 
Rabbi’s Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion- 
Play” (1901); “The Seven Ages of Man” (1902); 
“Qld Truths in New Books " (1902). 

A M. Go. 


KRAUSS, FRIEDRICH SALOMON (pseu- 
donym, Suljo Serhatlija): Austrian folklorist; 
born at Pozega, Slavonia, Oct. 7, 1859. He studied 
classical philology at the University of Vienna 
(Ph.D.), and then devoted himself to South-Slavo- 
nian folk-lore, which he was the first to investigate 
scientifically. He was commissioned by the Aus- 
trian crown prince Rudolph to travel through Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina, Slavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, 
where he discovered an unsuspected wealth of Mos- 
lem and Slavicsongs. For eight years he edited the 
folk-lore monthly “Am Urquell.” 

Krauss is the author of a great number of publi- 
cations, the most noteworthy of which are: “ Arte- 
midoros Symbolik der Träume ” (1881), “Sagen und 
Märchen der Südslaven ” (2 vols., 1883-84), *Süd- 
slavische Hexensagen " (1884), *Südslavische Pest- 
sagen” (1884), “Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven” 
(1885), *Volksglaube und Religióser Brauch der 
Südslaven ? (1900); with L. Scherman, “ Allgemeine 
Methodik der Volkskunde ” (1899), “ Die Volkskunde 
in den Jahren 1897-1902,” * Künstlerblut," drama in 
four acts. 

Krauss was for a number of years secretary of the 
Israelitische Allianz zu Wien. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kosel, Biographien, pp. 854 et seq.: Eisen- 
berg, Biog. Lex. i. 286; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

8. D. Tr. 

KRAUSS, SAMUEL: Hungarian philologist 
and historian; born in Ukk, a village in the county 
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of Szala, Hungary, Feb. 18, 1866. At the age of 
eleven he was sent for two years to the Talmud 
schoolof the Lo Alman Yisrael society at Jánosháza, 
and he studied subsequently for more than three 
years at the Talmud school of Dr. Solomon Breuer, at 
the time rabbiat Papa. Ilethentaught foratimein 
small villages, entered the rabbinical seminary at 
Budapest in 1884 (graduated 1889), took the theo- 
logical course in that institution, and attended 
lectures at the same time at the University of Buda- 
pest. He continued his studies at the Lehranstalt 
für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums and at the 
universities of Berlin (1892) and Giessen (Ph.D. 1898, 
his dissertation being “Zur Griechischen und Latei- 
nischen Lexicographie aus Jüdischen Quellen," pub- 
lished in “Byzantinische Zeitschrift," vol. ii). In 
1894 Krauss was appointed professor of Hebrew at 
the Jewish teachers' seminary at Budapest, a posi- 
tion which he still (1904) retains. In the same year 
he was ordained rabbi. 

Besides a large number of philological and his- 
torical essays, Krauss has published: “ Rendszeres 
Zsidó Vallis es Erkólestan," a manual of Jewish 
religion and ethics; “Talmudi Eletszabályok és 
Erkölcsi Tanitások," on Talmudic maxims and eth- 
ical teachings (Hungarian transl. of Derek Erez); 
* Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwürter im Tal- 
mud, Midrasch, und Targum” (2 vols., with notes 
by Immanuel Lów, Berlin, 1898-99); “Das Leben 
Jesu nach Jüdischen Quellen" (db. 1902). With W. 
Bacher and J. Bánóczi he has edited the Hungarian 
translation of the Bible. 6. 


KREFELD: Prussian manufacturing town near 
Düsseldorf, in the province of the Rhine. Small 
neighboring villages, embraced in the former elect- 
orate of Cologne, and which probably contained 
Jews, are mentioned in accounts of persecutions as 
early as the First Crusade, but no Jewish commu- 
nity is spoken of in connection with Krefeld. While 
the first mention of Krefeld as a town dates back to 
the middle of the twelfth century, the first Jew to 
settle there was Jacob of Mrs, in 1617. The Jew- 
ish population of Krefeld increased but slowly, and 
when the town, in 1702, came under Prussian con- 
trol, the community was still small. Eleven years 
after this a royal edict required the magistrate to 
admit only such Jews as had received the king’s 
permit. In 1765 Krefeld’s small Jewish community 
erected a synagogue at its own. expense; up to 
that time it had worshiped with the neighboring 
congregation of Hüls In 1780 it contained but 
eleven Jewish families (about seventy individuals). 
In 1808 the synagogue there was rebuilt on a larger 
scale, Löb Karlsburg being installed as rabbi. 

Under the French government Krefeld formed 
a consistorial diocese, the Jews of which were citi- 
zens of the empire, with full legal rights. By the 
Peace of Paris (May 30, 1814) Krefeld became again 
a part of Prussia; the existing conditions were al- 
lowed to stand, but a cabinet order of March 8, 1818, 
renewed the Napoleonic edict of May 17, 1808, which 
had imposed restrictions on Jewish money-lenders 
during a term of ten years, although in France itself 
the edict had lapsed (see Jew. Encyc. v. 469, s.v. 
France). Following R. Karlsburg, Dr. Ulmann 
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(to Sept. 4, 1848), L. Bodenheimer (1845-68), and Dr. 
J. Horowitz (since 1869) have successively occupied 
the rabbinate. The present synagogue took the 
place of the old in 1853 (dedicated June 17). Jew- 
ish benevolence is exercised through a number of 
institutions, in addition to the usual societies, among 
them being the Verein zur Férderung und Unter- 

stützung des Handwerks und des Schulwesens im 

Rabbinatsbezirk Crefeld. Krefeld has а population 

of 106,928, including 1,800 Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keussen, Die Stadt und Herrlichkeit Kre- 
felds, Krefeld, 1859; Salfeld, Martyrologium, p. 418; Horo- 
witz, Festschrift zum 125 Jührigen Jubilæum der Chebra 
Kadischa zu Crefeld, 1890; Roenne and Simon, Die Ver- 
hültnisse der Juden im Preussischen Staate, pp. 86 et seq. 
D. 8. Sa. 
KREMENETZ (Polish, Krzemieniec): Dis- 

trict town in the government of Volhynia, Rus- 

sia. The Jews of Kremenetz are first mentioned in 

a charter of privileges granted by the grand duke 

Svidrigaila of Lithuania May 9, 1488, to the way- 

wode of Kremenetz, the German Yurka. In this 

charter the latter is given jurisdiction over the 

Ruthenians, Poles, Wallachians, Germans, Arme- 

nians, Jews, and Tatars of the town. The next 

mention of Jews is under date of March 15, 1536, 

when Kremenetz had come under Polish rule. At 

that time King Sigismund granted the Magdeburg 

Rights to the city, which deprived the Jews of cer- 

tain commercial advantages. In an edict of Nov. 

27, 1551, the Jewish community of Kremenetz is 

mentioned among thoseexempted fromthe payment 

of the special tax known as “Serebschizna” (tax on 
silver). This shows that it was not in a prosperous 
condition at that time—a conclusion which is sus- 

tained by the fact that in 1552 there were only 48 

Jewish house-owners in the town. 

A few years later, however, wealthy Jewish mer- 
chants bid successfully on certain leases. In 1556 
the Canon of Plock (Plotzk) and Warsaw, Yan 
Makovetzki, who was sent by the king to investi- 
gate the administrative affairs of the castle of Kre- 
menetz, reported that Avram (Abraham) Mosheye- 
vichand Pesakh Khaimovich, Jews of Kremenetz, bid 
for the lease of commercial taxes, inns, etc., the sum 
of 800 kop groschen per annum, an amount greatly 
in excess of that paid by the Christian leaseholders, 
the aldermen Semashko and Kuibyeda. The king’s 
reply, characteristic of the contemporary policy of 
the Polish court, was: * Weshould always endeavor 
to increase our income from the towns and castles; 
and through the competition of the Jews the value 
of our leases has always increased. This compe- 
tition may impel the Christians to bid even more.” 
Hence the king ordered that the leases be awarded 
to the Jews. The success of the Jewish tax-farmer 
Avram Mosheyevich led to an attempt at retaliation 
by the previous tax-farmer, the alderman Semashko, 
as appears from a document dated July 4, 1557. In 
a lawsuit brought by the Jew Eska Zelmanovich 
against Avram Mosheyevich, Semashko, who acted 
as judge, decided in favor of the for- 
mer, but the decision was reversed on 
appeal to the king, who had ordered 
the case to be brought before him. 
Five other Jewish leaseholders, Levon Itzkhako- 
vich, Pesakh Khaimovich, Moshe and Yanush 
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Davidovich, and Eska Kheskilovich, are mentioned 
in a document dated Dec. 15, 1557. The prediction 
of the king as to the increase in revenue owing to 
the competition of the Jews was fulfilled; for it 
appears that the leases and taxes of Kremenetz, 
which formerly had been farmed for 450 Кор 
groschen per annum, were now leased for the annual 
sum of 600 kop groschen to a non-resident, the Jew 
Jacob Felixovich, son of the well-known Felix, 
manager of the Wilna mint. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the 
community of Kremenetz was much less important 
than those of other Volhynian towns, as is evidenced 
by the apportionment of taxes among the Jewish 
communities of Lithuania on July 25, 1568. A cen- 
sus of Kremenetz taken in that year shows that the 
Jews owned property as follows: on Hill street, 18 
lots; on Middle street, 554 lots; on the Jewish street, 
67 lots; on Resurrection street (Voskresenskaya), 
11 lots; on Viesuevetzkaya street, 94 lots; on Grand 
street, 14 lots; on Khrusvitzka street, 12} lots. 
Among the buildings, the synagogue, the Jewish 
meeting-house, the houses of Rabbi Samuel, of two 
other rabbis, and of Bella, а rabbi's wife, the Jew- 
ish hospital, and the house of the Jewish sexton 
are mentioned. The most important Jewish prop- . 
erty-owners were Sarko and certain members of his 
family. According to the above-mentioned tax 
schedule, Kremenetz was to pay 140 kop groschen, 
while Vladimir was to pay 500, Lutzk 550, and 
Ostrog 600. In 1569 by an edict of King Sigismund 
August, the Jews of Kremenetz were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the waywode Alexander Czar- 
toryski. 

Perles, in his * Gesch. der Juden in Posen” (* Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1864, p. 866, note), mentions Kremenctz 
as one of the places where the Council of Four Lands 
was held in 1607, and where the * Takkanot" were 
drawn up. This statement, which has been ac- 
cepted by Graetz and other historians, is an errone- 
ous one; forin that year the Council was held at 
the * Gramnitza " (Candlestick) fair at Lublin—the 
similarity of the two names doubtless causing the 
error (see Harkavy, * Hadashim gam Yeshanim,” p. 
88, in supplement to the Hebrew edition of Graetz's 
“Gesch,” vol. vii). 

Yom-Tob Lipman HELLER in his “ Megillat Ebah ” 
refers to Kremenetz in connection with the Council 
of Four Lands in 1685. During the Cossack up- 
rising (1648-49) many thousands of Jews wero killed 
in Kremenetz; but the community was not entirely 
destroyed, as is evidenced by the edict of King John 
Casimir, dated Jan. 26, 1650, renewing its charter of 
privileges. 

But little is known of the life of the Kremenetz 
community during the eighteenth century. Among 
the rabbis who were called to take part in the debate 
with the Frankists in 1757 was a certain Joseph 
Kremenetz of Moghilef (Podolia). His name indicates 
either that he was born in Kremenetz or that he had 
officiated there as rabbi before he went to Moghilef. 
Jekuthiel Solomon, the great-grandfather of Isaac 
Ват Levinsohn, who acquired considerable wealth, 
was a native of Kremenetz.  Levinsohn's grand- | 
father Isaac, his father-in-law, the wealthy and 
learned Zalman Cohen, and his father, Judah Le- 
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vin, who also was a wealthy merchant and was 
equally popular among Jews and Gentiles, like- 
wise lived there. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Kremenetz gained fame through its son 
Isaac Bür Levinsohn, “the Russian Mendelssohn," 
as he was sometimes called. His presence there at- 
tracted to Kremenetz many scholars and friends of 
learning. Levinsohn’s friend, Mendel Landsberg, 
was known in the literary world for his extensive 
collection of books. Aryeh Löb Landsberg, who 
dicd at Odessa in 1861, and his son David Isaac, who 
was an instructor at the Hebrew school in that town, 
also came from Kremenetz. The Hebrew poet A. 
B. Gottlober resided for some years in the town. 

Since the organization of the Kremenetz community many 
noted rabbis have held office. Prominent among them have 
been: Abraham Hazzan (d. 1510), author 
of ** Hibbure Leket ”; Isaac ha-Kohen (d. 
1573), president of the yeshibah ; Mordecai 
Jaffe (d. 1612), author of * Lebushim ” (c. 1590-92); Simson 
ben Bezaleel, brother of Liva (Maharil) of Prague; Aaron 
Samuel b. Moses Shalom (4. 1617), author of *' Mishnat 
Adam" and “ Be'er Sheba’”; Abraham, who was elected to 
the Council of Four Lands in 1595 (Perles, in “ Monatsschrift,” 
1864; Moses Нагі? Hayyim (d. 1619); Meir. a de- 
scendant of Liva ben Bezaleel and of Mordecai Jaffe (?), lived 
аї the beginning of the eighteenth century; Samuel, who 
claimed (1690) that the Karaites could never be recognized as 
true brethren of the Rabbinite Jews; Johanan ben Meir 
(d. 1724), author of “ Orah Mishor ^ : Phoebus (d. 1770), author 
of ‘‘Mishnat Hakamim *: Jacob ‘Israel (d. 1788), preacher, 
author of “Shebet mi-Yisrael": David Zebi ben Aryeh 
Lob Auerbach (d. 1793); Shalom Zebi ben Naphtali 
Rokeah of Brody (d. 1811); Mordecai ben Michael 
(d. 1817). 

In 1897 the Jews of Kremenetz numbered about 
11,000 in a total population of 17,618. They are 
actively interested in the grain and tobacco trade 
with Austria. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko-Yevreishi Arkhiv, ii, passim, St. 


Petersburg, 1882; Regesty, i., passim, ib. 1899 ; ‘Gratz, Gesch. 
Hebrew ed. by Rabinowitz, vols. vii. and viii. s.v. H.R 


KREMER, MOSES B. DAVID. See Kri- 
MER, Moses n. Davin. 

KREMNITZER, JOHANAN B. MEIR: 
Polish rabbinical author: lived in the seventeenth 
century at Kalisz. . 

He wrote *Orah Mishor" (Sulzbach, 1692), a 
commentary on “Darke Mosheh” to Yoreh De'ah, 
by Moses Isserles. Kremnitzer was the author also 
of “Orah Mishor” (Berlin, 1724), novelle on the 
tractate Nazir containing corrections of the text of 
the Gemara, of Rashi, and of the Tosafot. It was 
published together with the second (revised and en- 
larged) edition of the “ Orah} Mishor " on the * Darke 
Mosheh” to Yoreh De‘ah. A third, separate edi- 
tion of the *Orah Mishor” to the “Darke Mosheh ? 
appeared in Fürth in 1766. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, part i. p. 72; 

Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, pp. 49, 120; Heilprin, Seder ha- 

Dorot, p. 262, Warsaw, 1891; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 


437; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 419. 
5. S. N. T. L. 


KREMSER, SIMON: German army commis- 
sary; born Sept. 15, 1775, at Breslau, Germany; died 
1851. He became commissary agent to Blücher in 
1806, and was entrusted with the Royal Prussian war- 
chest. For his services in saving this at the risk of 
his life he received the order “Pour le Mérite." 
Throughout the Napoleonic war Kremser retained 


Rabbis. 


likewise. 


his position, but afterward he retired to an estate 
purchased from General York, and married the 
Baroness von Adlersthal. Losing his fortune, he in 
1899 obtained a concession to run omnibuses in Ber- 
lin, and the vehicles were called “Kremser” after 
him. In 1897 he gave up this business and went to 
Russia as a commissary, obtaining the honorary 
rank of major in the Russian army. For his serv- 
ices he obtained a pension and two Russian orders. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Juden als Soldaten, 1897, p. 6. 
8. J. 


KREMSIER, MORDECAI BEN NAPH- 
TALI HIRSCH: German Talmudist and poet; 
lived at Cracow in the seventeenth century. Не 
wrote: "Kinah" (Lublin [?], c. 1650), à dirge in 
which he mourns over the 120,000 Jews who perished 
in the Chmielnicki riots in Russia; “Ketoret ha-Miz- 
beah " (Amsterdam, 1660), novelle on the Haggadah 
in the Talmud treatise Berakot (this work is called 
also “Tosafot Maharam "); *Ketoret ha-Sammim ” 
(ib. 1660; in the Pentateuch ed, 25. 1671), commentary 
on the Targumim to the Pentateuch of pseudo-Jona- 
than and of Jerusalem. The title, taken from Ex. 
xxxi. 11, and which in Aramaic has the equivalent 
* Mura Dakya, " is an allusion to the author's name, 
“Mordecai,” which is explained in Hul. 189b as be- 
ing derived from the two words just mentioned, 
meaning “pure myrrh.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 208: Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. col. 1671. 
8. M. 


KREMSIR: Town in Moravia, Austria, twelve 
miles southwest of Prerau. The oldest authentic 
records of its Jewish community date from the year 
1822, when John, King of Bohemia and Poland, 
gave to the Bishop of Olmütz permission to settle 
one Jew in Kremsir and one in each of three other 
cities of his diocese. Soon, however, other Jews 
came to Kremsir and at once formed a community. 
The building of the first synagogue may be placed 
in the fifteenth century, and even at this early date 
the community appears to have owned a cemetery 
Tombstones dating from 1535 have been 
found in the old Jewish burial-ground, and there 
were doubtless others even more ancient; for the 
register of deaths, which is still preserved, extends 
back to the year 1482. 

The Jewish community in Kremsir was under the 
bishops of Olmütz, who in general exercised a benev- 
olent régime. 

Тһе community was destroyed by the Swedes in 
the Thirty Years’ war (1642), It was built up 
again in 1670, when Bishop Karl, Count of Lichten- 
stein, granted permission to a few emigrants from 
Vienna tosettlein Kremsir. Since these newcomers 
were mostly energetic merchants, the community 
flourished and became one of the largest in Moravia. 
In 1699 the Jews were threatened with expulsion, 
probably merely in order to extort money from 
them. The danger was avoided, however, and the 
community grew in numbers, while its prosperity 
increased as well. 

The Jews of Kremsir suffered also during the war 
of the Austrian Succession. The reason in this case, 
as in that of the Thirty Years’ war, was the situa- 
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tion of the town, which lay at the intersection of so 
many commercial and military roads. Kremsir was 
plundered like many other Moravian communities, 
and money for the release and protection of Jewish 
captives was exacted with ruthless 
Plundered severity. Consequently many Mora- 
During vian families, among them some from 
War. Kremsir, left the country. Of the 
5,400 Jewish families tolerated by 
Maria Theresa, 106 lived in Kremsir (see FAMILIAN- 
TEN GESETZ). 

When the French entered Kremsir in 1805 the 
Jewish community had to surrender its silverware. 
Aged men still remember Oct. 18, 1818, the Day of 
Atonement, when Crown Prince Ferdinand was es- 
corted under the baldachin to the temple, and there 
attended service. А memorial tablet commemorates 
this festal occasion. Then came the year 1848, 
which freed the Jews of Kremsir from episcopal 
control  Kremsir was the first city in the province 
which received permission to remove the gates of 
the ghetto. In the Reichstag which convened in 
Kremsir five Jewish members had seats. The polit- 
icalrevolution which took place before the eyes of 
the Kremsir Jews meant also a turning-point in their 
religious life, and а change in the internal condition 
of the community. For a time there was peace; 
but dissensions soon arose both in the religious and 
jn the civil spheres. 7 

Several decades passed thus, alternating between 
internal calm and strife, a prominent cause of 
contention being the condemnation of the old ceme- 
tery by the city, to which measure the congregation, 
after protracted litigation, finally had to yield (1882). 

In 1897 the Jews of Kremsir numbered 920 in a 
total population of 12,480. The new cemetery has 
been in existence since 1850; and the present syna- 
gogue was built in 1693. 

Kremsir boasts a long line of rabbis. From 1680 
to 1700 the town was the seat of the Moravian 
*Landesrabbiner." The more impor- 
tant rabbis have been: M. M. Knocn- 
MAL (1686-42), Issachar Berush Es- 
KELES, 5. Helman, Elias Herz, and Nathan Feitel, 
the last-named of whom went to Kremsir with many 
emigrants from Vienna. Since 1877 the rabbinate 
has been occupied by the present incumbent, A. 
FRANKL-GREN. 


Rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankl-Grün, Gesch. der Juden in Kremsir, 
Breslau and Frankfort, 1896-1901, 
D. A. F.-G. 


KRESPIA NAKDAN: Scribe of the thirteenth 
century. Не isrecorded as having copied in March, 
1248, a manuscript of Maimonides’ “ Yad ha-Haza- 
kah” now in the British Museum. The same manu- 
script contains an “azharah,” with an acrostic on 
Krespia's name, which has reference to the disputa- 
tion at Parisin 1240. This Krespia Nakdan has been 
frequently confounded with Berechiah Nakdan, the 
composer of the fox-fables, as by Carmoly (“Les 
Israélites de France," p. 24) and Geiger (“Ozar 
Nehmad," i. 106). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Kobak’s Jeschurun, iv. 18, 19: 

Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 88; Renan-Neubauer, Les 


Rabbins Français, pp. 490-492. 
G. Aw 











KRESPIN, MORDECAI: Turkish rabbi and 
writer; lived on the island of Rhodes in the first 
half of the eighteenth century; son-in-law of R. 
Moses Israel, author of *Masse'ot Mosheh.” Krespin 
was the author of the following two works: “ Ma‘a- 
mar Mordekai” (Salonica, 1828), a commentary on 
Gittin; and “Dibre Mordekai” (25. 1886), a commen- 
tary on the four Turim and on the Talmud. Both 
of these works were aunotated by the author's grand- 
son and namesake. 

PibLOGRAPRY; Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, pp. 20, 57а, 


5. М. Ең. 
KRETI AND PLETI. See ОнЕвЕтнттЕв. 


EREUZNACH: Prussian town and watering- 
place in the government of Coblenz. The first 
mention of Jews in Kreuznach occurs in an ac- 
count of an attack upon them on March 81, 1288, 
given in Salfeld's *Martyrologium." In a number 
of documents, beginning with one of Feb. 2, 1342, 
Abraham of Kreuznach is mentioned asa highly 
esteemed Jewish resident of Bingen. The Jews of 
Kreuznach were among the victims of the anti- 
Jewish riots that occurred at the time of the Black 
Death. Rupert IIL (1898-1410), who, as elector, 
had expelled Jews from the Palatinate, tolerated 
them as king, and took Gottschalk of Kreuznach, 
among others, under his protection. The Jews of 
this city are mentioned also in 1464 and 1525. The 
business transactions of the Jews were regulated by 
special edict, which included permission to sell med- 
icines and merchandise, and to possess a cemetery. 
An edict of 1548 granted them permission to ap- 
point “an instructor or schoolmaster.” In 1722 there 
were in the electoral district of Kreuznach thirty- 
six Jewish families, twenty-two of which lived in 
the city, while the remaining fourteen families were 
scattered in neighboring towns. The present rabbi 
(1904) is Dr. Tawrogi, who was preceded by Rabbis 
L. Bamberger and Hirsch. The community main- 
tains a number of charitable foundations. Kreuz- 
nach has a population of 21,284, including 665 Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 99, 144, 276, 281 ; 
Schaab, Diplomat. Gesch. der Juden in Mainz, p. 88; Lö- 
wenstein, Gesch. der Juden in der Kurpfalz, passim ; Statis- 
tisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeindebun- 


des, 1908, p. 77. 
D. S. Sa. 


KRIEGSHABER, ISAAC. Sce GRIESHABER, 
Isaac. 

KRIMCHAKS: The so-called “Turkish Jews,” 
inhabitants of the Crimea, whose center of popula- 
tion is Kara-Su-Bazar, one of the most densely pop- 
ulated districts of Taurida. They differ from the 
other Jews of Russia in that the Semitic and Tatar 
elements are in them intimately blended. 

In their mode of life they greatly resemble their 
Tatar neighbors, but in religion they adhere strictly 
to the Jewish faith, even to Talmudic Judaism. 
Their dress is identical with that of the Tatars, the 
outer garment of the men being the “arkbaluk,” a 
coat made of blue material, and gathered at the 
waist by a wide belt ornamented with silver, at- 
tached to which is usually a small dagger, or a cop- 
per ink-well with the other accessaries for writing. 
The married women and girls wear bright-colored 
pantaloons and pointed, embroidered slippers. 
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Their head-gear is much like the Turkish “chalma.” 
The Krimchaks are distinguished from the Tatars 
in that neither the men nor the women shave their 
heads, though they clip their hair frequently. 
They, however, retain a few long locks and the care- 
fully curled pe’ot; and the girls permit a number 
of tiny braids to escape from under the red coin- 
ornament worn by them. 

The men are almost all of tall stature and slen- 
derly built, and are marked by the reddish-golden 
color of their hair, a tint which is uncommon among 
Semitic tribes. The women have retained more te- 
naciously the characteristically Jewish type. They 
are pretty, and have delicate complexions and 
bright black eyes. Their finger-nails and palms are 

colored yellow, in imitation of their 


Manners  Tatar neighbors; and, like the latter, 
and they use rouge on their faces and dye 
Customs. theireyelids. Like the Mohammedan 


women, they are careful to conceal 
their features with a white veil when appearing in 
publie. The Krimchaks are not addicted to drink; 
and most of them abstain from wine, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that wine is the common drink of the 
region and is very cheap. 

The houses of the Krimchaks are built in the 
usual Tatar style; and the interiors are characterized 
by cleanliness and order. Cushions and rugs are 
practically the only furniture, meals being partaken 
ofatlow tables while the eater sits on the floor. Pa- 
triarchal customs still survive; and the head of the 
household possesses considerable authority. The 
Krimchaks employ a pure Tatar language, but use 
the Hebrew alphabet in writing. 

It is still uncertain when the Krimchaks first set- 
tled in the Crimea. "They themselves believe that 
they came to the region about the sixth century. 
According to а tradition current among them, a cer- 
tain manuscript prayer-book, which has been handed 
down from generation to generation and 15 rever- 
enced as a sacred relic in their synagogue, was 
brought from Kiev by some Jewish families which, 
together with some Caucasian Jews and the Krim- 
chaks, established the community of Kara-Su-Bazar. 
This prayer-book was printed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the first Jewish printing-office at Eupatoria. 

The Crimean judge Sumarokov, who wrote an 
essay on the Krimchaks in 1801, speaks of their 
migration from Constantinople as having taken place 
in the fourteenth century, when Kara-Su-Bazar was 
the capital of the Crimean khans. 
that Sumarokov had in mind the Turk- 
ish immigrants who joined their Cau- 
casian and Kiev coreligionists. Speak- 
ing of their customs, he asserts that at 
one time polygamy was prevalent among them, but 
that since the eighteenth century it has been discon- 
tinued. In their marriage ceremonies they have 
maintained the customs of Oriental peoples. The 
marriage festival begins, two or three days before 
the actual wedding, with the formal removal of the 
bride’s wardrobe to the house of the bridegroom. 
On the eve of the wedding the groom and his near- 
est relatives repair to the bride’s house, where feast- 
ing is continued until dawn. The wedding cere- 
mony is performed in the morning. At daybreak 


Probable 
Origin. 


It is possible . 


the procession starts for the synagogue, where the 
intimate friends of the bridal pair walk around them 
seven times with roosters in their arms while the 
rabbi is reading the prayers. At the end of the cer- 
emony the newly wedded couple must remain in 
their room for seven days, no strangers being ad- 
mitted, 

From areport made to the Ministry of the Interior 
by Count Vorontzov, governor-general of New Rus- 
sia, dated April 27, 1841, it is apparent that the 
Krimchaks—who should not be confounded with 
the Karaites resident in Kara-Su-Bazar — became 
Russian subjects on the annexation of Crimea to the 
Russian empire, and that they are unwilling to mix 
with the other Jews, whom they call Polish, although 
their religious beliefs are identical. Their arrange- 
ment of the prayer-book and their pronunciation of 
Hebrew resemble somewhat those of the Spanish 
Jews. The Krimchaks, according to Vorontzov, are 
a peaceful people engaged in industrial occupations, 
and are on the whole honest, straightforward, and 
well-to-do. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lyakub, Krymchaki, in Razsvyet, 1860, No. 
18; idem, in Golos, 1866, No. 42; A. Harkavy, in Ha-Karmel 
(Russian supplement), 1866, Nos. 2, 3; idem, in Golos, 1866, 
No. 85; O. Lerner, Yevrei v Novorossiskom Kraye, Odessa, 
1901 ; Е. Deinard, Massa‘ ba-Hazi ha-I Krim, Warsaw, 1879 ; 
idem, Massa‘ Krim, ib. 1878. 

H. R. M. В. 

ERISTELLER, SAMUEL: German physi- 
cian; born at Xions, Posen, May 26, 1820; died at 
Berlin June 15, 1900. He received his diploma as 
doctor of medicine from the University of Berlin in 
1844, and settled as a physician in Gnesen, where in 
1850 he was appointed “ Kreisphysikus " (physician 
to the board of health) In the following year he 
moved to Berlin, where he continued to practise till 
his death. 

In 1854 Kristeller founded the Berliner Aerztliche 
Unterstützungskasse, а benevolent mutual society 
for physicians, which in 1879 became the Wilhelm- 
Augusta-Stiftung. Не opened a private gyneco- 
logical hospital in 1855; andin 1860 he was admitted 
to the medical faculty of Berlin University as privat- 
docent in gynecology. In 1866 Kristeller became 
physician (unsalaried) to the poor. As chief sur- 
geon of a hospital he took an active part in the Prus- 
sian wars of 1866 and 1870-71; in 1867 he received 
the title of “ Sanitütsrath," and in 1878 that of * Gehei- 
mers Sanitütsrath." He was one of the founders of 
the Medical and Gynecological Society of Berlin. 

Kristeller took an active part in Jewish communal 
affair. He was & member of the Deutsch-Israeli- 
tische Gemeindebund, being president of the execu- 
tive committee to which he belonged from 1882; he 
was a member of the executive committee also of 
the Society for Propagation of Handicrafts Among 
the Jews, and belonged to a society for the help of 
Rumanian and Russian Jews. 

Kristeller contributed several essays to the med- 
ical journals, and translated some Hebrew poems 
into German. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
8. F. T. H. 
KROCHMAL, ABRAHAM: Galician philos- 

opher and writer; born at Brody about 1828; died 

in 1895; son of Nachman KmocHwar. Very lit- 
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Пе is known of hislife. Не seems to have received 
an Orthodox education, which included, however, 
modern science. In 1880 he lived at Odessa, but 
after a short time he went to Galicia, where he prob- 
ably remained until his death. In 1867 he published 
at Lemberg his “ Yerushalayim ha-Benuyah,” a crit- 
ical examination of the most important passages 
of the Talmud Yerushalmi. His work “Eben ha- 
Roshah" (Vienna, 1871) is an exposition of the 
philosophy of Spinoza, for whom he had the great- 
est admiration. Becoming interested in religious re- 
forms, he undertook to criticize the rabbinical sys- 
tem, collaborating оп Rodkinson's *Ha-Kol" and 
Schorr's * He-Haluz." Inhis * Ha-Ketab weha-Mik- 
tab” (Lemberg, 1875) he engaged in Biblical criti- 
cism with a boldness that called forth the attacks of 
the Orthodox. In his *'Iyyun Tefillah” (7b. 1885) 
he violently attacked, on the one hand, the Reform 
rabbis who misconccived traditional Judaism, and, 
on the other, the Orthodox rabbis who would not 
admit the necessity of religious reforms. In 1881 
he published his * Perushim we-Ha’arot,” scholia to 
the Babylonian Talmud. He published also “ Theo- 
logie der Zukunft; Ein Kritisch-Philosophischer 
Traktat zur Rechtfertigung des Religiósen Dewust- 
seins" (Lemberg, 1872). As a thinker Krochmal 
lacked consistency, and his system, borrowed from 
Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, was chaotic. As 
a critic he exerted great influence on the Hebrew 
reading public, and was perhaps the most eminent 

Biblical critic in Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Slouschz, La. Renaissance de la Littéra- 
ture Hébraique, pp. 164-165; Bernfeld, Dor Hakam, s.v. 

s. N. Sr. 
KROCHMAL, HAYYIM: Polish Talmudist; 
born 1626; died 1666 at Cracow; son-in-law of 

Abraham Chemiesch. He was for many years 

preacher (“darshan ") in the different synagogues of 

Cracow. Ву his contemporaries Krochmal was con- 

sidered an able scholar; and the one work of his 

which has been preserved, * Mekor Hayyim,” or, as 
some designate it (e.g., Fürst), “Rishon Mekor Hay- 
yim,” testifies to his profound and methodical schol- 
arship. This book, which was published (Fürth, 

1696) by his grandson Jehiel Krochmal, contains 

elucidatious of the Midrash to the five Megillot and 

of the Prophets, with the exception of Joel, Nahum, 

Zephaniah, and Haggai. Two other works of 

Krochmal’s remained unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Introduction to Rishon Mekor Hayyim; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim. p. 867: Friedberg, Luhot Zik- 
karon, 2d ed., p. 28, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1904; Fiirst, 
Bihl. Jud. ii. 210; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 411. 

S. 8. M. L. B. 
KROCHMAL, MENAHEM MENDEL BEN 

ABRAHAM: Moravian rabbi; born at Cracow 

about 1600; died at Nikolsburg Jan. 2, 1661. His 

teacher in the Talmud was Joel Sirkes, author of 

“Bet Hadash.” Krochmal soon distinguished him- 

self so highly that with the permission of his master 

he was able to open a yeshibah, which sent forth 
scholars like Gershon Ashkenazi (afterward his son- 
in-law), and Mendel Auerbach, author of "'Ateret 

Zekenim.” The Jews of Cracow, in appreciation 

of his learning, made Krochmal dayyan. 

About 1636 Krochmal left his native city and 
went to Moravia. He wasappointed rabbi of Krem- 


sir, where he also founded a yeshibah. In 1645 he 
returned to Cracow; in the following year he be- 
came rabbi of Prossnitz; and in 1650 he accepted a 
call to the district rabbinate of Nikolsburg. 

Krochmal's son Aryeh Lób, who followed him in 
the rabbinate at Nikolsburg, published from his 
father's manuscripts the collection of responsa “ Ze- 
mah Zedek,” Amsterdam, 1775. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-Abodah, p. 187; 
Horodetzky, in Ha-Goren, ii. 32; Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, ii. 
143b; Frankl-Grün, Gesch. der Juden in Kremsier, i. 89; 
Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, p. 313. 


D. B. Fn. 

KROCHMAL, NACHMAN KOHEN: Aus 
trian philosopher and historian; born at Brody, 
Galicia, Feb. 17, 1785; died at Tarnopol July 31, 
1840. He began the study of the Talmud at an 
early age. When barely fourteen he was married, 
according to the custom of the time, his wife being 
the daughter of the wealthy merchant Habermann. 
He then went to live with his father-in-law at Zol- 
kiev, near Lemberg, where he devoted himself en- 
tirely to his studies, beginning with Maimonides' 
“Moreh Nebukim” and studying other Hebrew 
philosophical writings. He then proceeded to study 
German and the German philosophers, especially 
Kant, to read Latin and French classics, and Arabic 
and Syriae books. Breaking down from overwork 
in 1808, he went to Lemberg for medical treatment ; 
and the friendship he there formed with 8. L. Rap- 
oport, whose teacher he became, was most fruitful 
for Jewish science. On his return to Zolkiev, after 
having partially recovered, he again took up philos- 
ophy, reading Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, and sub- 
sequently Hegel whose system chiefly attracted 
him and exerted a great influence on his views. 
Aside from Rapoport, who often visited him in Zol- 
kiev, he gathered around him a group of young 
students. In 1814, after the death of his wifo's 
parents, he was compelled to earn a livelihood, and 
he became a merchant. 'Twelve years later ho lost 
his wife, and his health became very poor. In spite 
of failure in business, poor circumstances, and lone- 
liness, he refused an invitation to the rabbinate of 
Berlin, and instead obtained a position as book- 
keeper in Zolkiev, which he held from 1886 to 1838. 
A serious illness then compelled him to retire to his 
daughter's house in Tarnopol; and here two years 
later he died. 

Krochmal was a brilliant conversationalist and an 
exceedingly careful student. For a long time he 
could not be persuaded to publish any of the results 
of his studies, in consequence of aspersions cast upon 
him on account of his friendly correspondence with 
the hakam of the neighboring Karaite community 
of Kokusow. Krochmal defended himself in a cir- 
cular letter against these accusations. He was not 
a prolific writer. Besides some Hebrew essays in 
periodicals (*Sulamith," 1818; “Ha-Zefirah,” Zol- 
kiev, 1824; and “Kerem Hemed,” vols. iv., v.), he 
wrote only one Hebrew book, namely, “Moreh 
Nebuke ha-Zeman” (Lemberg, 1851), edited, accord- 
ing to the author’s last will, by his friend Leopold 
Zunz. Other editions appeared at Lemberg in 1868 
and Warsaw in 1898. 

The book is divided into seventeen chapters, of 
which the first six deal with religion in general. 
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Ch. vii. describes Israel's spiritual gift as the desire 
for and faculty of seeking God. The next three 
chapters contain a philosophical analysis of Jewish 
history, which, corresponding to Israel's attachment 
to the Lord, that is, to its religious development, is 
divided into three epochs. "These epochs terminate 
respectively: (1) with the death of Gedaliah after 
the destruction of the Temple; (2) with the death 


of Bar Kokba (c. 185); and (8) with the expulsion of . 


the Jews from Spain (1492) The author does not 
characterize the modern period in which he himself 
lived. Ch. xi.-xv. deal with the post-exilic Biblical 
and the Apocryphal literature and with the various 
religious movements. The author discusses also 
the necessity of tradition and gives a critical résumé 
of the development of the Halakah and Haggadah. 
Ch. xvi. gives a brief sketch of the future develop- 
ment of Jewish religious philosophy based on the 
principles of Hegel. The work finishes with an ex- 
position of Ibn Ezra's philosophy. The historical 
digressions iu the book touch the profoundest prob- 
lems of Jewish science; and it remains their indis- 
putable merit to have paved the way for critical 
studies in Jewish history. The work really became, 
as intended by the author, a * guide” to students of 
Jewish science in the nineteenth century, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerem Hemed, vi. 41 et seq.; Zunz, G. S. ii. 

150 et seq.; Letteris, Toledot R. Nahman Krohmal (in 

Hebrew), in Wertheimer's Jahrbuch für lsraeliten, in 

Vienna, 1553, and in Krochmal, Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman, 

Lemberg, 1863; Warsaw. 1898; Grütz, Gesch. хі.; Bernfeld, 

Juden und Judenthum im XIX. Jahrhundert, pp. 93 et 

00.5 idem, in Ha-Meliz, 1888, Nos. З, 6, 8, 15, 19, 21 ; Schechter, 

Studies in Judaism, pp. 56 et_seq.; Morais, Eminent Israel- 

ites, pp. 180 et seq. ; Fürst. in Orient, Lit. 1819. pp. 81 сё seq. 

103 et seq.; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, 

ili, 793; N. Slousehz, La Renaissance de la Littérature 

Hébraique, pp. 44 et seq.; J. L. Landau, Nachman Kroch- 
mal, Berlin, 1904. 

8. 5. G. Ro. 

KRON, JUDAH BEN ELEAZAR: Russian 
teacher and author; born at Tuckum, Courland, 
Feb. 1, 1793; died at Mitau 1831. He was educated 
by Rabbis J. W. Blumenfeld and M. Ezekiel and 
also in the district school of his native town, and oc- 
cupied himself with teaching in Mitau throughout 
his life. In 1826 he passed an examination as an au- 
thorized translator of the Hebrew language before a 
school commission at the University of Dorpat, and 
in the same year was appointed translator to the city 
magistrate of Mitau. 

Kron was the author of: * Derek Selulah " (Wilna, 
1826), a Hebrew-German dictionary; “Betracht- 
ungen über die Welt" (Riga, 1829), a German trans- 
lation of Bedersi's * Behinat ha-Olam " : and * Reshit 
ha-Limmud ” (Wilna, 1880), a work on the Hebrew 
alphabet, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in den Pro- 
vinzen Liv-und Kurland, p. 71, Mitau, 1853; Fürst, Bibl. 


Jud. ti, 211. 
H. R. M. 8с. 


KRONECKER, HUGO: German physiologist; 
born at Liegnitz, Prussian Silesia, Jan. 27, 1839; 
educated at the universities of Heidelberg and Ber- 
lin (M.D. 1868). Attending the hospitals of Berlin 
University, he became assistant to Traube in 1865 
and studied in the physiological laboratory. In 
1871 he became assistant at the physiological insti- 
tute connected with Leipsic University; in 1872 
privat-docent; and in 1875 assistant professor. 
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was called to Bern University in 1878 as depart- 
ment chief of its physiological institute, and in 1885 
was appointed professor of physiology, which posi- 
tion he still occupies (1904). 

Kronecker’s researches in physiology resulted in 
many discoveries: as, the center of coordination for 
the pulsation of the heart-ventricles; the innerva- 
tion of the respiratory organs; the contraction of. 
the unstriped muscles; the nerve-centers ef the 
blood-vessels; the action of poison on the heart; 
etc. Kronecker has contributed many essays to the 
medical journals. He wrote “Beiträge zur Anatomie 
und Physiologie,” Leipsic, 1874, and from 1881 to 
1885 was, with Senator, editor of the “Centralblatt 
fiir die Medizinische Wissenschaft.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Diog. Lex. 

8. F. T. H. 

KRONECKER, LEOPOLD: German mathe- 
matician; born Dec. 7, 1823, at Liegnitz; died Dec. 
29, 1891, at Berlin. Educated at the universities of 
Bonn, Breslau, and Berlin (Ph.D. 1845), he became 
teacher at Liegnitz, where he remained til 1855, 
when he moved to Berlin, in which city he continued 
to reside until his death. In 1860 he became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and the follow- 
ing year privat-docent at Berlin University, where 
he became professor of mathematics in 1888, having 
embraced Christianity. 

Kronecker was the greatest German algebraist of 
his time. He gave new demonstrations of Gauss's 
theory of the irreducibility of the segmental equa- 
tions, of the impossibility of solution of algebraic 
equations of more than the fifth grade, and of the 
possibility of solution of Abelian equations. He 
sdlved also arithmetical and algebraic problems of 
the elliptic functions, and established the connection 
between the multiplication and transformation of the 
elliptic functions and the square forms of negative 
determinants, etc. He was one of the editors of 
Crelle’s “Journal für Mathematik,” first with Wei- 
erstrass, later alone. Of his numerous writings, 
which have appeared in the professional journals, 
may be mentioned: “De Unitatibus Complexis,” 
Berlin, 1845; reprinted in 1881; * Grundzüge einer 
Arithmetischen Theorie der Algebraischen Gróssen," 
ib. 1882; “Ueber den Zahlenbegriff,” Leipsic, 1887. 

The Berlin Academy of Science entrusted to him 
the publication of Dirichlet’s works, of which, how- 
ever, he published only vol. i. Kronecker’s corre- 
spondence with Dirichlet was published by Schering 
in the * Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen," 1855; his 
* Vorlesungen über Mathematik" was published by 
Hensel and Netto, Leipsic, 1894; and his collected 
works were published at Leipsic since 1895 by Hen- 
sel, who was appointed to this work by the Prus- 
sian Academy of Science. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Levikon : Brockhaus 
Konversations-Lexvikon: Frobenius, Gedüchtnissrede auf 
Leopold Kronecker, Berlin, 1893; H.Weber, in the Zweiter 
Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathematiker. 


s. F. T. H. 

KRONENBERG, LEOPOLD JULIAN, 
BARON : Polish-Russian banker; brother of Stanis- 
law Kronenberg; bornin Warsaw 1849. After grad- 
uating from the gymnasium he studied in the law 


He | department of the high school, and then took up 
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the study of agriculture at Bonn and Popelsdorf. 
While his father was still active Kronenberg man- 
aged the St. Petersburg branch of the Warsaw 
Commercial Bank; but he was obliged to resign in 
1887, on account of his brother’s illness, in order to 
look after the management of the railway lines in 
which the latter was interested and of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Warsaw. | 

Notwithstanding his many business obligations, 
Kronenberg has taken an active interest in various 
useful publie institutions. He has been president 
of the Society for the Mutual Help of Musical Art- 
ists, a working member of the Polytechnical Com- 
mittee in Warsaw, etc. In recognition of his distin- 
guished services in connection with great commercial 
undertakings, he was made а hereditary baron of 
the Russian empire in 1898. 

Valuable musical compositions by Kronenberg 
have been published under the pseudonym * Wie- 
jesky.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Orgelbrand, Encyklopedya Powsicchna, viii. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


KRONENBERG, STANISLAW LEO- 
POLD : Polish-Russian financier; brother of Leopold 
Kronenberg; born at Warsaw 1846; died there 1894. 
After graduating from gymnasium and high school 
he went to France. For two years he devoted him- 
self to the study of political economy and finance, 
апа was granted at Paris the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. During the Franco-Prussian war he 
took part in the defense of Paris, retiring with the 
rank of lieutenant and the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Upon the death of his father he returned to War- 
saw, and assumed the management of his commer- 
cial and railroad interests. He was made president 
of the Teraspol and Upper Vistula lines, director of 
the Viennaline, president of the Bank of Commerce, 
and director of various other commercial institu- 
tions; and was concerned in the publication of the 
“Gazeta Polska," * Nowin,” and “ Biblioteka Umie- 
jetnoscy Prawnych.” His writings on economy and 
finance, written in Polish, appeared in the *Eco- 
nomiscie." He wrote also “Campagne,” 1870-71, 

‘and “Quelques Souvenirs et Appréciations d'ex- 
Officier d'Infanterie," Paris, 1871. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Encyklopedya Powsiechna. 


H. R. J. G. L. 


KRONER, THEODOR: German rabbi; born 
at Dyhernfurth, Prussian Silesia, May 12, 1845. He 
was educated at the gymnasium at Glatz, the 
yeshibah of R. Pollack at Weisskirchen, Moravia, and 
the Jewish theological seminary and the university 
at Breslau (Ph.D. 1869). After three years as rabbi 
and principal at the Jewish teachers’ seminary in 
Münster he became (1872) rabbi at Lengsfeld, Saxe- 
Weimar, and (1883-85) at Erfurt. From Erfurt he 
went to Hanover as assistant rabbi and principal of 
the Jewish teachers’ seminary; in 1804 he was called 
to the rabbinate (* Kirchenrath ") at Stuttgart. 

He is the author of * Gesch. der Juden in Erfurt," 
Erfurt, 1885, and * Gesch. der Juden," Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1898. 

s. F. T. H. 


KRONIK (KRONIKER), MOSES BEN 
AKIBA OF GLOGAU: Rabbi of Flatow (Zlo- 
towo); lived in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was the author of “ Tefillah we-Todah,” 
hymns and prayers for the community of Glogau on 
the occasion of the raising of the siege on April 
24, 1814, witha German translation by Mayer Neu- 
mark (Breslau, 1814); and “Yemin Mosheh,” lec- 
tures and commentaries interspersed with Hebrew 
poems, with an appendix entitled “Ebel Yahid,” 
containing an elegy on the death of Abraham Tiktin 
(20. 1824), f 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1846; Zeitlin, 


Bibl. Hebr. Post-Mendels. p. 187. 
G. I. Вк. 


KROTOSCHIN. Sce Posen. 


KROZHE: Town in the district of Rossieny, 
government of Kovno, Russia. The Jewish com- 
munity dates from the fifteenth century. With the 
transfer of the gymnasium to Kovno, in 1848, and 
owing to a ruinous fire in the following year, the 
town lost itsimportance. Since the building of the 
Libau-Romny Railroad in 1880 it has become still 
poorer; and in recent years many families have emi- 
grated to the United States, Africa, and Australia. 

Among the rabbis of Krozhe in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the following may be men- 
tioned: R. Eliezer (died at Wilna 1769), teacher of 
Samuel b. Abigdor of Wilna, and known as an emi- 
nent Talmudistand philosopher; Abraham (d. 1804), 
author of “Ma‘alot ha-Torah,” a brother of Elijah 
Wilna; Uri; Mordecai Rabinowitz; and Jacob b. 
Menahem, who occupied the rabbinate for forty 
years, and died at Jerusalem. 

Talmudic scholars and other prominent men of 
Krozhe of the same period were: Abba Rosina, called 
also “Abba Hasid” (d. 1792), brother-in-law of R. 
Lób of Telshi (he was a miller by trade, but cor- 
responded with many prominent rabbis on ques- 
tions of rabbinical law; Raphael ha-Kohen of Ham- 
burg was his pupil); his son Hirsch (d. 1810); Elijah 
b. Meïr (Elie Krozer) a wealthy merchant, brother- 
in-law of the gaon of Wilna, and lived at Krozhe 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century (his 
son Ezekiel was rabbi at Shavli, and his son Jesaiah 
was dayyan at Krozhe and rabbi at Salaty); Moses 
Hurwitz (Krozer) dayyan at Wilna, where he died 
in 1891. Isaac ha-Levi Hurwitz; David, rabbi at 
Meretz; Zebulon b. Lipman, rabbi at Plungian ; and 
R. Jacob Joseph, who died at New York in 1902, 
likewise were natives of Krozhe. 

In 1897 the Jews of Krozhe numbered 1,195 in a 
total population of about 8,500. About 40 per cent 
of the former are artisans, and a few are farmers and 
gardeners. Besides the usual charitable institutions, 
Krozhe has two synagogues, two prayer-houses, and 
about ten different circles for the study of the Bible 
and the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Н. N. Steinschneider, ‘Ir Wilna, Index ; Fuenn, 

Kiryah Neemanah, Index; Ha-Zefirah, 1888, n Hh 

KRUG, WILHELM TRAUGOTT: Christian 
advocate of the emancipation of the Jews; born 
June 22, 1770, in the village of Radis, near Witten- 
berg, Prussia; died at Leipsic Jan. 12, 1849. He 
was lecturer at the University of Wittenberg (1794— 
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1801) and professor of philosophy at the universi- 
ties of Frankfort-on-the-Oder (1801-4), Königsberg 
(1805-9), where he succeeded Kant, and Leipsic 
(1809 until his death). 

Krug wrote а great number of books, essays, and 
dissertations, In his autobiography, * Lebensreise, 
in Sechs Stationen Beschrieben" (Leipsic, 1825), pub- 
lished under the pseudonym * Urceus," and reissued 
in 1842 under his own name, he gives a list of 189 
of his writings. 

He was a warm defender of political and religious 
liberty. Having in 1819, in his “Eusebiologie oder 
Philosophische Religionslehre,” spoken highly of the 
Jews and Judaism, he pleaded for their emancipation 
in a pamphlet which was entitled “Ueber das Ver- 
hiiltniss Verschiedener Religionsparteien zum Staate 
und über die Emancipation der Juden" (1828), In 
1880 a new constitution was proposed for Saxony, 
which contained the provision that “To every in- 
habitant of the kingdom are granted liberty of con- 
science and protection in the exercise of his religious 
duties." But in another paragraph this liberty was 
restricted to Christians, it being stated that “ diver- 
sity of the Christian denominations shall be no im- 
pediment to the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights," Krug protested against this flagrant con- 
tradiction, and in the pamphlet “Die Politik der 
Christen und die Politik der Juden in Mehr als Tau- 
sendjührigem Kampfe” (Leipsic, 1882) he refuted 
all objections to the emancipation of the Jews, and 
proposed the abolition of all missionary institutions 
for their conversion. 

Upon Krug’s initiative Bernhard Beer addressed 
(1883) to the Diet of Saxony a petition which Krug, 
as a member of the Upper House, presented and 
warmly advocated. In spite of all opposition, he 
submitted to the Diet a regulation for granting 
equal rights to all religions, and published it ina 
pamphlet entitled * Henotikon: Oder Entwurf eines 
Neuen Religionsgesetzes für Christliche Staaten; 
Nebst einer Petition an die Königliche Stündever- 
sammlung ” (20, 1886). The proposition was, how- 
ever, rejected. Krug then wrote * Kritische Gesch. 
Oeffentlicher Verhandlungen über die Bürgerliche 
Gleichstellung Aller Religionsparteien in Christ- 
lichen Staaten" (25. 1887), in which he held out to 
the Jews hope for the final victory of the cause of 
justice and humanity, and in which he called upon 
King Frederick August to glorify his government 
by uniting all his subjects under the banner of free- 
dom and equality. The pamphlet “Friedenswort 
an Alle Religionsparteien" was the last public ut- 
terance of this champion of the freedom of faith and 
conscience. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xvii. 220- 
222; Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Isracliten, i. 197 (note 1), 287, 
penin, 1847; Kayserling, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1892, pp. 


D, | S. May, 

KRUMENATU, S. See OPPENHEIM, SIMON B. 
JACOB. 

KRYSA, JUDAH LOB BEN NATHAN: 
Frankist leader; lived in Galicia in the eighteenth 
century. He filled the office of rabbi at Nadworna, 
Galicia, but joined the Frankist movement as soon 
as it arose and became the leader of the sect. Sent 





as the representative of the Frankists to a religious 
controversy with the Talmudists, Krysa made (May 
25, 1759), in the name of the sect, a Christian 
(Roman) confession of faith. He declared that the 
cross symbolized the “holy trinity” spoken of in 
the Zohar, and the seal of the Messiah. In his 
hatred of the Talmudists he asserted before the ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries that the Talmud prescribes 
the use of Christian blood. Like his master Jacob 
Frank and most of the Frankists, Krysa embraced 
Christianity (1759). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : See under FRANK, JACOB. 
< I. Br. 
КОВА: Chief town of the district of Kuba, gov- 
ernment of Baku, Transcaucasia, having (1897) a 
total population of 15,346, in which were about 7,000 
Jews, mostly Caucasian, or, as they are called there, 
“Mountain Jews.” The latter occupy a separate 
suburb near the River Kubinka. There is astriking 
difference between them and their European corelig- 
lonists. They dress like the Caucasian Mohammed- 
ans in “© peshmets ” (short, quilted Tatar coats), and 
wear high astrakhan caps (^papakh ”); the women 
wear wide trousers. The Kuban Jews call them- 
selves by the names of their fathers, adding the 
word “ogly” (son); е.7., “ Abraham Isaac Ошу,” 
means Abraham son of Isaac. Their names are Bib- 
lical, but are wofully mispronounced. Among them- 
selves they use the Tat language, but with the na- 
tives they converse in Tatar. The use of liquor is 
common among them, even among the women. 
The Jews of Kuba live in small earthen huts 
(“suklya”), often as many as ten to fifteen persons 
occupying a hut which gets its sole light from a 
small window in the roof, They have hardly any 
furniture, as, like the Mohammedans, they eat and 
sleep on the floor. They are engaged mostly in 
agriculture and commerce, especially in the export 
of carpets to Constantinople. While the merchant 
class is wealthy, the rest of the population is quite 
poor; and the average Mountain Jew will work as 
a laborer at 20 to 80 copecks a day. In religious 
matters they are very fanatical; and any one who 
does not comply strictly with all the laws is accused 
of apostasy. Polygamy is not prohibited. In wri- 
ting they use the Rashi script. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chorny, Sefer ha-Massa'ot; Veidenbaum, 
Putevoditel po Kavkazu, p. 128, Tiflis, 1888. MR 


H. R. 

KUENEN, ABRAHAM: Dutch Christian 
Old Testament scholar; born in Haarlem, North 
Holland, Sept. 16, 1828; died in Leyden Dec. 10, 
1891. He was educated at Leyden (1846-51), where 
in 1852 he was appointed assistant professor, and in 
1858 professor, in the theological faculty; and there 
he remained until his death. 

He was one of the leaders of the modern school of 
Old Testament critics. His chief work is an in- 
troduction to the Old Testament (“ Historisch-Kri- 
tisch Onderzoek," etc., 8 vols. 1961-68; of the second 
edition, 1885 e£ seg., the third part was left unfin- 
ished at his death). There is an English translation 
of the first part (^ The Hexateuch,” by P. Н. Wick- 
steed, 1886), and a German translation of the whole 
(^Historisch-Kritische Einleitung," etc., by Th. 
Weber and C. Th. Müller, 1886 ct seg.). 
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The most important critical problems are discussed 
with masterly method in many articles, especially in 
the “ Theologisch Tijdschrift ” (1867 et seq.), of which 
Kuenen was one of the editors. 

Special mention is appropriate here of his inves- 
tigations of the membership of the Sanhedrin (1866), 
the men of the Great Synagogue (1876), and the 
genealogy of Ше Masoretic text (1878), published in 
the transactions of the Amsterdam Academy of 
Sciences (* Verslagen en Mededeclingen”). These, 
with a number of the articles in periodicals, may be 
found in a German translation by Budde in * Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen zur Biblischen Wissenschatt 
von Dr. А. Kuenen” (1894). 

The first noteworthy attempt to construe the his- 
tory of the Hebrew religion from the premises of 

the new critical school was Kuenen’s 
His * Godsdienst van Israel," 2 vols. 1869- 
“Religion 1870 (English transl.,* The Religion of 
of Israel.” Israel to the Fallof the Jewish State,” 
З vols., 1874-75). In this work Kuenen 
accepted the opinion, which Graf had revived in 
1866, that the ceremonial law is the latest part of the 
Hebrew legislation. He made Graf’s theory conse- 
quent by including with the Law the cognate his- 
tories in the Hexateuch; and discovered in Neh. 
viii—x. a counterpart to II Kings xxii.-xxiii., nar- 
xating the introduction of the priestly laws by Ezra. 
The chief significance of his “National Religions 
and Universal Religions” (Hibbert Lectures for 
1882) also lies in the chapters on Judaism, and on 
Christianity in its relations to Judaism. “De Pro- 
feten,” 1875 (English transl., “The Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel,” 1877), is rather a refutation of 
dogmatic supernaturalism than a complete study of 
the phenomena of prophecy. 

From 1885 until his death Kuenen presided over a 
group of scholars engaged in a new translation of 
the Old Testament, with introductions and notes, 
which was published in 1899 (“Het Oude Testa- 
ment,” etc., 2 vols.). 

A complete list, by Van Manen, of Kuenen’s wri- 
tings will be found in “J. Q. R.” 1892, iv. 471-489, 
and, revised, in the “Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
zur Bibl. Wissenschaft,” pp. 501-511. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oort, Kuenen als Godgeleerde, in De Gids, 

March, 1893, pp. 509-565 ; Tiele, in Jaarboek van de Konink- 
lijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 1892; 
Toy, in The New World, March, 1892, pp. 64-88 ; Wicksteed, 


in J. Q. R. July, 1892, pp. 471-605; Kamphausen, in Herzog- 
Hauck, Real-Encyc. хі. 162-170. 
T. G. F. M. 


KUFAH, AL-: Ruined city of Asiatic Turkey, 
88 miles south of Bagdad, situated on an affluent of 
the Euphrates; founded by Omar on the ruins of 
Ctesiphon in 689. A strip of land near it was given 
by him to the Jewish exiles from Arabia. An 
important Jewish community existed at Al-Kufah 
from the time of the unfortunate Calif ‘Ali, with 
whom the Jews sided in his struggle against Mu'a- 
wivah. Benjamin of Tudela visited the place at the 
end of the twelfth century, and found there 7,000 
Jews. Tradition made the site of Al-Kufah the 
burial-place of King Jeconiah; and at the time of 
Benjamin of Tudela the supposed sepulcher was 
still in existence. It consisted of a large building 
in front of which was a synagogue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Abu al-Fida, Anales, ed. Adler, i. 135; Weil, 
Gesch, der Chalifen, i. 56: Grütz, Gesch. v. 114; Benjamin 
of Tudela, Itinerary, ed. Asher, p. 69. 


G. 1. Bn. 


KUH, DAVID: Austrian journalist and dep- 
uty; born in Prague 1818; died Jan, 26, 1879. He 
save up the study of medicine and Jaw, which he 
had been pursuing in Vienna, and became first а 
teacher, then an actor, and finally a publicist in 
Pest. He was an enthusiastic follower of Louis 
Kossuth during the Hungarian war of independence, 
and was punished with imprisonment for participa- 
tion in the revolt. When liberated, in 1850, he re- 
turned to Prague, and founded a German political 
journal He was an adherent of the Germans during ` 
the struggle between them and the Czechs, and re- 
ceived a mandate as deputy to the Reichstag, which, 
however, he soon gave up. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Freie Presse, Jan. 27, 1819. E 
8. М. К. 


КОН, EMIL: Austrian poetand novelist; born 
Dec. 18, 1828, at Vienna; died Dec. 30, 1876, at 
Meran; studied philosophy and history at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. In 1847 he took temporary 
charge of his father's business, and for a few years 
afterward was employed by the Nordbahn (Northern 
R. R.), resigning to devote himself to literature. 
During a short stay in Berlin he became a Roman 
Catholie (1857), and in 1858 took up his residence 
in Vienna, where he was well knownasa writerand 
critic for the leading papers of the Austrian empire. 

In 1864 Kuh was appointed professor of German 
language and literature at the Vienna Commercial 
College (Handelsschule) but was compelled by ill 
health to resign after a few years and retire to Meran. 
He published the following works: “Friedrich Heb- 
bel"(Vienna, 1854); * Drei Erzählungen ” (Troppau, 
1857); "Gedichte" (Brunswick, 1858); “ Dichter- 
buch aus Oesterreich " (Vienna, 1868): * Ueber Neuere 
Lyrik? (čb. 1865); “Adalbert Stifter” (db. 1868); 
“ Zwei Dichter Oesterreichs ” (Budapest, 1872) ; “ Bio- 
graphie Friedrich Hebbel’s” (Vienna, 1877). Together 
with G. Glaser he published the * Gesammelte Werke 
von Friedrich Hebbel” (Hamburg, 1864—68), and with 
F. Pachler the * Nachlass" of Friedrich Halm 
(Vienna, 1872). The * Wiener Jahrbuch für Israeli- 
ten" contains some of his poems. Kuh's corre- 
spondence with Theodor Storm was published by 
his son Paul Kuh in vol 67 of “ Westermann's 
Monatshefte " (1889-90). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. G 

8. M. K. 

КОН, EPHRAIM MOSES: German poet; 
born 1781 in Breslau; died there April 8, 1790. His 
parents had chosen for him the career of a student 
of the Talmud; but his faith had been shaken by 
the influence of a skeptic teacher, and he preferred 
to enter his father's business. In spending all his 
spare time in reading and studying, he acquired а 
substantial knowledge of Latin and modern lan- 
guages and a general education quite unusual 
among the Jews of his time. After the death of his 
father (1755) he at first associated himself with his 
brothers in business; but in 1763 heaccepted a posi- 
tion with his uncle Veitel Ephraim, the well-known 
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medalist and jeweler to Frederick the Great, and 
became: intimately connected with Moses Mendels- 
sohn and his friends. But in spite of his consider- 
able fortune he soon got into financial difficulties, due 
largely to indiscriminate charities and to his some- 
what irregular mode of living. In 1768 he surren- 
dered his position with his uncle, and with the re- 
mainder of his money began to travel, taking with 
him his library, from which he would not separate 
himself. He wandered through Holland, France, 
Switzerland, and some parts of Germany, where he 
often was deeply humiliated by the imposition of 
the * Leibzoll” (personal tax). 

These travels completed the ruin of his fortune as 
well as of his health. In Saxe-Coburg-Gotha he 
was fined heavily for evading the toll, and had to 
sell his clothing in order to get to Breslau. "There 
his brothers took care of him and endeavored to 
let him lead a quiet life; but the misfortunes of his 
career darkened his mind and caused him to isolate 
himself. Soon his melancholy turned into a mad- 
ness that lasted for six years, though with brief in- 
tervals of sanity in which he wrote some of his best 
poems. After having recovered, he devoted himself 
wholly to poetry, till in 1786 he was stricken with 
apoplexy and remained robbed of all power of move- 
ment, and almost of speech, until his death. 

In his poems Kuh vividly expresses his patriotism 
and his reverence for Frederick the Great; but he 
expresses also resentment at the bad treatment of 
Jews in Germany and scorn at his own and others' 
failures and weaknesses. His poems were greatly 
esteemed by Mendelssohn and other contemporaries. 
The German poet and critic Ramler revised them 
and published a selection in German periodicals; 
but the greater part of Kuh's poems, revised by 
Ramler, were not published until after the poet's 
death, and then by the Christian physician Kausch. 
Crities prefer among his poems the short witty epi- 
grams, often full of biting satire and irony. Ger- 
vinus calls his Anacreontie verse * superior to similar 
poems by Gleim.” Kuh was the first German Jew 
of modern times who won recognition as a poet. 
Berthold Auerbach made him the hero of a novel 
eatitled “ Dichter und Kaufmann ” (Stuttgart, 1889). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hinterlassene Gedichte von Ephraim Moses 
Kuh, Zurich, 1792. (with a biography ofKunh by his friend 
Moses Hirschel); Kayserling, Der Dichter Ephraim Kuh, 
Berlin, 1864; Gervinus, Gesch. der Deutschen Dichtung, 
iv. 248 et scq., Leipsic, 1878. 

D. А. ЕЕ. 


KUHN, ABRAHAM: German physician; born 
at Bissersheim, Alsace, Jan. 28, 1888; died at Stras- 
burg Sept. 15, 1900. Kuhn was educated at the 
universities of Giessen, Prague, Vienna, Munich, and 
Würzburg (M.D. 1863). He then went to Strasburg ; 
in 1865 he took a medical diploma there also, and 
thereupon became lecturer, In 1878, on the opening 
of the German university at Strasburg, he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor and chief of the poly- 
clinic for diseases of the throat and nose. As a 
specialist in these diseases Kuhn has contributed 
many essays to the medical journals of France and 
Germany. He translated Troeltsch’s “Lehrbuch 
der Ohrenheilkunde ” into French (Paris and Stras- 
burg, 1870), and wrote: “ Histologie des Hüutigen 
Labyrinthes der Knochentische,” Leipsic, 1878; 


“Histologie . . . der Amphibien," ib. 1880; “ His- 

tologie . . . der Reptilien," db. 1880; “Histologie 
. der Vogel," ib. 1884. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

s. F. T. H. 

KUHN, MORIZ: Austrian physicist; born in 
Brünn, Moravia, Jan. 11, 1848; educated at the 
Polytechnic high school there, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He entered the service of the 
state in 1865. In 1867 he was appointed an assist- 
ant in the Institute of Meteorology and Terrestrial 
Magnetism, and in Oct., 1868, to a like position in the 
Polytechnic Institute at Vienna, where he remained 
for more than two years until appointed (1870) pro- 
fessor of mathematics and physics at the K. K. 
Staats-Ober-Realschule in the seventh district of 
Vienna. 

Kuhn was editor of “Die Realschule? from 1872 
to 1877, and from 1877 to 1889 of the “Zeitschrift 
für das Realschulwesen.” He is the author of the 
following works: “Ueber die Lichtenberg'schen 
Figuren," Vienna, 1873; “Ueber Beziehungen Zwi- 
schen Druck, Volumen und Temperatur bei Gasen,” 
ib. 1875; “Einiges über die Entwicklung der Kegel- 
schnittslinien aus Zwei Gegebenen Kreisen," 1868. 

8. Е. Ј. 


KULISHER, MIKHAIL IGNATYE- 
VICH: Russian lawyer and author; born July 7, 
1847, ina Jewish agricultural colony near the village 
of Sophiefka, district of Lutsk. At the age of ten 
he entered the rabbinical school of Jitomir. After- 
ward he entered the classical gymnasium in Ka- 
menetz-Podolsk, but had to leave the institution on 
account of ill health. Later he went up for his final 
examinations at the gymnasium of Jitomir, and en- 
tered the law school of the University of Kiev. 
At the end of two years he was transferred to the 
University of Odessa, In 1871 he removed to St. 
Petersburg, passed his final examinations at the uni- 
versity of that city in 1872, and soon after received 
an appointment as assistant district attorney. He, 
however, devoted but little time to his legal prac- 
tise, and in 1875 went to Vienna and later to Berlin. 

Kulisher’s first printed article was a contribution 
on the status of the Rabbis, published in 1866 in the 
then recently established periodical “Glasny Sud.” 
While a student at the University of Odessa, Ku- 
lisher had edited the * Weekly Chronicle" column in 
* Dyen," and had published in the same paper a 
series of biographies of prominent Jewish men like 
Lasker and Jacobi; also some critical notes, among 

them those on Bogrov's * Zapiski Yev- 

Early reya,” for which he was later bitterly 
Writings. attacked by that author. From Odessa 
he had also written several letters for 

the * Sanktpeterburgskiya V yedomosti " on theanti- 
Jewish riots in Odessa in 1871, and somewhat later 
he wrote three letters for the * Vyedomosti" on the 
causes of these riots. In 1876 he wrote a book 
entitled * Das Leben Jesu, eine Sage” (Leipsic, 1876). 
In that year there appeared in the “ Zeitschrift 
für Ethnologie" his first article on ethnography, 
entitled “Die Geschlechtliche Zuchtwahl in der 
Urzeit.” During the same year he contributed to 
“Novoye Vremya” articles on foreign political 
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questions, and wrote also a historical sketch of the 
Balkan Slavs. During 1877-78 he contributed from 
abroad a series of articles on ethnography to the 
“Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie,” “ Archiv fir Anthro- 
pologie," “Zeitschrift für Volkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft,” “Kosmos,” and “Globus.” 
These essays dealt with the history of the human 
family in its relation to political constitution, pri- 
vate ownership, and commerce. 

From 1878 Kulisher contributed to * Slovo,” * Russ- 
kaya Pravda,” *Otechestvennyya Zapiski," and to 
“ Razsvyet? when the publication of the last-named 
wasresumed. Hecontinued to write the leading ar- 
ticles for this publication until 1880, and then became 
editor of “Pravda.” This periodical was discon- 
tinued in October of the same year by order of Gov- 
ernor-General Drenteln of Odessa. 

Soon afterward Kulisher was offered, by a circle 
of philanthropists who established the paper, the 
editorship of the “Zarya.” The purpose of this 
publication was to champion the cause of the perse- 
cuted peoples—the Poles, Ukrainians, and Jews— 

against the attacks of the anti-Semitic 

As Editor Russian daily the " Kievlyanin," pub- 

of the lished by Pikhno. Accepting the 

tí Zarya.” offer, Kulisher became the active edi- 

tor, and, in time, the owner, of the 

“Zarya.” The official editor, Andreyevski, who 

had originally received permission to publish the 

paper, was retained as nominal editor. In 1886 the 

department of printing refused to recognize Ku- 

lisher as the actual editor, and Andreyevski availed 

himself of this opportunity to claim the ownership 
of the paper. 

Beginning with 1880 Kulisher published articles 
on ethnography and the history of civilization in 
“Vyestnik Yevropy,” in the “Zeitschrift ftir Eth- 
nologie,” and in “ Ausland.” 

In 1887 Kulisher published in book forma consid- 
erable number of his articles under the title “ Ocherki 
Sravnitelnoi Etnografii i Kultury,” and wrote two 
articles on the history of artisan gilds for “ Russkaya 
Mysl,” and two for 4 Vyestnik Yevropy." In the 
same year and in 1888 he wrote constantly for the 
“Novosti,”  *Nedyelnaya  Khronika Voskhoda,” 
* Voskhod," and “Russkaya Mysl.” In 1884 he 
was a delegate to the congress of archeologists in 
Odessa, and in 1895 dclegate to the congress of an- 


thropologists in Carlsruhe. 
Since 1888 Kulisher has been devoting himself to 


his legal practise in St. Petersburg. He has pub- 
lished in the * Voskhod" a series of sketches on 
the history of the Jews in Russia and in other coun- 
tries, among them one on the Jews of America 
based mainly on the data taken from the first volume 
of the Jewish ENCYCLOPEDIA; several articles on 
legal matters in the “Zhurnal Ministerstva Yus- 
titzii," “Pravo,” *Russkoye Bogatstvo,” and * No- 
vosti”; and a pamphlet, “Razvod i Polozheniye 
Zhenschin” (St. Petersuburg, 1896), on divorce and 
the present condition of woman. 

Kulisher is a member of the committee of the As- 
sociation for the Propagation of Culture among the 
‘Jews of Russia, and of the central committee of the 
Jewish Colonization Association. 


H. R. D. G. 





KULISHER, REUBEN MOISEIYEVICH : 
Russian physician and educator; born at Dubno 
1828; died at Kiev Aug. 9, 1896; educated at the 
local district school, at the classical gymnasium of 
Jitomir (graduated with gold medal in 1848), and at 
the medico-chirurgical academy of St. Petersburg 
(graduated in 1856). He was attached to the army, 
atthat time in the field, being one of three Jews 
then appointed military surgeons. After the Cri- 
mean war he was appointed juniorattending physi- 


cian at the military hospital of Lutsk, and was as-- 


signed to duty at Kiev hospital in 1860. From 1869 
to 1876 he undertook a number of commissions of a 
Scientific nature for the government. During his 
studies abroad Kulisher worked in the laboratories 
of the most prominent French and German inves- 
tigators, devoting himself mainly to the study of 
hygiene and military sanitation, He was also a con- 
tributor to a number of scientific works and editor 
of translations of classical works on medicine. 

Kulisher has done much toward improving the 
education of the Russian Jews. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century he came forward as the 
champion of systematic education for the Jewish 
masses, thereby making many enemies among his 
Orthodox coreligionists. He wrote on the Jewish 
question; also on the Russian translation of the 
Old Testament, in * Yevreiskaya Biblioteka," 1871, 
vol. i.; “I. Shigarin i Yevo Otnosheniya,” etc. (Kiev, 
1880); besides articles in * Voskhod," 1891, 1892, 
1894. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 1890, No. 33; Sistematicheskt 
U kazatel, s.v. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


KULKA, ADOLF: Austrian journalist; born 
Oct. 5, 1893, in Leipnik, Moravia; died in Vienna 
Dec. 5, 1898. He studied philosophy and jurispru- 
dence in Prague and Vienna, and began at that time 
to publish political treatises and small works of fic- 
tion in local periodicals. Having taken an active 
part in the agitation of 1848, Kulka had the distinc- 
tion of being the first author whose poems were 
printed without being censored. In 1854 Ignaz 
Kuranda engaged him for the * Ostdeutsche Post,” 
for which he wrote political editorials till 1857. 
Later in conjunction with Ignaz Pisko he founded 
the juridical journal “ Gerichtshalle,” and conducted 
it for more than forty years. When the “ Wiener 
Allgemeine Zeitung” was established, Kulka became 
a member of its editorial staff, in which capacity 
he acted for ten years. Amid his journalistic work 
he found leisure to contribute essays, tales, and 
poems to various periodicals. Conspicuous among 


these is a collection of poems entitled * Chanuca- 


Lichter," translated in parts into several languages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Das Geistige Wien, i. Jew. Chron. Dec. 16, 

1898, p. 19. 

8. B. B. 

KULKE, EDUARD: Austrian author; bornat 
Kostel near Nikolsburg, Moravia, May 28, 1881; 
died in Vienna March 20, 1897; educated at the poly- 
technic institutes of Vienna and Prague. After 
following for several years the profession of teacher 
he settled in Vienna and devoted himself entirely to 
literature. He soon attracted attention by his tales 
derived from the life of the Moravian ghetto, which 
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placed him asa ghetto-writer next to Leopold Kom- 
pert. Among his works may be mentioned: “ Aus 
dem Jüdischen Volksleben” (Hamburg, 1871); 
* Geschichten" (Leipsic, 1869); and * Der Kunsten- 
macher," the last-named published also in Paul 
Heyse's *Novellenschatz." Kulke was an intimate 
friend of Friedrich Hebbel, whose memoirs he pub- 
lished under the title ^ Erinnerungen an Friedrich 
Hebbel" (Vienna, 1878). 

As a musical writer Kulke contributed notices 
to the “Fremdenblatt” (Vienna) and * Vaterland ? 
(Vienna), in which he with great ardor advocated 
the Wagnerian cult. Among his essayson this sub- 
ject are: *Richard Wagner," Prague, 1883; "Die 
Umbildung der Melodie," 4. 1884; and “Richard 
Wagner und Friedrich Nietzsche," Leipsic, 1890. 
Subsequently he changed his views and separated 
from Wagnerianism. 

The most important of Kulke's esthetico-philo- 
sophical essays is “Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Meinungen,” Leipsic, 1891. Of his numerous 
other works, the more widely known are: “Don 
Perez,” tragedy (Vienna, 1873); “ Korah,” Biblical 
tragedy (Leipsic, 1873); “Der Gefiederte Dieb,” 
comedy (Vienna, 1876); and “Der Glasscherben- 
tanz" (1881. He was also a diligent contributor to 
Jewish periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neue Freie Presse, evening ed., March 22, 

1897: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 

s. B. B. 

KUMISI, DANIEL AL-. See DANIEL BEN 
MosES AL-KUMIsI. 

KUNA: Polish name for the pillory, the well- 
known implement of torture and punishment, used 
by the Polish and Lithuanian Jews of the eighteenth 
century, who seem to have adopted it from their 
Christian neighbors, to punish those who sinned 
against religion or against the interests of the com- 
munity. Generally the kuna did not differ much 
from the pillory used in most other European coun- 
tries; but in some places it was a chain to which 
the offender was fastened. The kuna was placed in 
a corner of the office of the kahal, which was usu- 
ally connected with the synagogue. The offender 
was placed in the kuna shortly before the morning 
or the evening service; and each worshiper had the 
right, and even considered it a duty, to spit in the 
culprit’s face, and to beat and otherwise insult him. 

The date of the introduction of the kuna into the 
Jewish communities is not known. Héschel Lewin, 
in his “‘Aliyyat Eliyahu,” a biography of Elijah of 
Wilna (pp. 47-50, Wilna, 1855), relates that in 1770 
a freethinker was punished by the elders of the 
kahalin Wilna. It was probably ABBA GLUSK (see 
GLuskER Macer), who had made deprecating re- 
marks before the gaon of Wilna about the Passover 
Haggadah. The culprit was arrested the same day ; 
he received forty lashes; and was then put in the 
kuna, After suffering the usual insults the unfor- 
tunate man was led out of town and ordered not to 
return. 

In 1772 Elijah expressed to the elders of the Каһа1 
his wish to punish Issar, the “ Hasidic heretic,” the 
* priest of Baal," by putting him in the kuna; but 
they found it inconvenient to comply with his re- 
quest. Issar received only the usual “malkut” 
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(lashes); but on the following day the great excom- 
munication (“herem ”) was pronounced against him 
and his companions. In 1782 the elders of the kahal 
of Minsk, having been accused by some Jewish arti- 
sans of oppressing the Jewish people and of misusing 
the public money, punished the leaders of the mal- 
contents by putting them in the kuna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, in Voskhod, 1890, ii. 102, iii. 99; 

Bershadski, Litovskie Yevrei, p. 48. HR 

KUNITZER, MOSES BEN MENAHEM: 
Rabbi in Ofen and dayyan in Budapest; born at 
Alt-Ofen; died Feb. 2, 1837. A descendant of Rabbi 
Löwe ben Bezaleel, he was one of the pioneers 
of enlightenment in Hungary. His works include: 
“Bet Rabbi” (Vienna, 1805), z.¢., a biography of 
Judah ha-Nasi, part of which was included in 
Schmid’s Mishnah edition in 1815; “Ben Yohai,” a 
defense of the genuineness of the Zohar (i5..1815); 
“Ha-Mazref,” a Hebrew letter-writer (vol i, 
Prague, 1820; vol. ii., Vienna, 1857). His responsum 
in *Nogah ha-Zedek " (Dessau, 1818), in which he 
permits the introduction of the organ into the syna- 
gogue, created a great stir. A part of his manu- 
scriptis to be found in the library of the rabbinical 
seminary at Budapest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Büchler, A Zsidók Története Budapesten ; 
Ignatz Reich, Beth-El, i. 169-176. 2 
® А. BU. 


KUNOS, IGNATZ: Hungarian authority on 
Turkish; born Sept. 20, 1861, at Sámson, Hungary. 
He attended the gymnasium at Debreczin and the 
University of Budapest, where he studied linguistics. 
On receiving his Ph.D. degree he went to the East 
on а scholarship granted by the Jewish commu- 
nity of Budapest and the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, and traveled through European Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, studying 
the various Turkish dialects and collecting Turkish 
popular poetry. The results of these studies were 
published by the Hungarian Academy in the fol- 
lowing works: “Három Karagöz Játék” (1889), 
* Oszman Népkültési Gyüjtemény " (2 vols., 1887- 
1889), *Orta-Ojunu" (1889), “Török Nepmesék" 
(1889), “Anatoliai Képek” (1891) “Köroglu” 
(1894). On his return (1891) he was appointed lec- 
turer of the Turkish language and literature at the 
University of Budapest, and professor of Turkish in 
the Oriental School of Commerce in that city, be- 
coming director of the last-named institution in 
1893. 

Kunos is the only Jew in Hungary who is director 
of a state institution of learning. He is alsoa mem- 
ber of the State School Board of Business Colleges, 
corresponding member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences (since 1893), and of the Société Asia- 
tique of Paris (1889), Together with Bernhard 
Munkácsi he is editor of the “Keleti Szemlé,” the 
only existing periodical for the Ural-Altaic lan- 
guages. He has been decorated with two high Turk- 


ish orders. 
S L. V. 


KUPERNIK, ABRAHAM (AVRAAM 
ARONOVICH): Russian communal worker; born 
at Wilna 1821; died at Dembitza 1893, on his home- 
ward journey from abroad; buried in Kiev. He 
studied Talmud at the Volozhin yeshibah and ac- 
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quired a fair secular education. In 1851 he became 
manager under Yosel Ginsburg of the liquor monop- 
oly in the governmentof Grodno, and in 1861 heserved 
in a similar capacity in the government of Kiev. 

Kupernik was prominent in the affairs of the 
Jewish community and did much toward the estab- 
lishment of hospitals and other charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. He was president of the Jew- 
ish hospital. 

For his services as one of the board of directors of 
the prison Kupernik was decorated with the Order 
of St. Stanislas. Не was also a member of the Red 
Cross Society and president of the city charities of 
Kiev (1882). In 1882 he was created honorary and 
hereditary citizen of the empire. He also received 
(1888) the gold medal of the Vladimir Order for his 
services as president of the board of directors of the 
government bank of Kiev. 

Asa writer Kupernik is known for his articles in 
the Hebrew periodicals, and also for a little volume 
published in 1891 under the title of * Korot ha- 
Yehudim bo-Kiyov,? which is, however, not a his- 
tory, but only a copy of the pinkes of Kiev. 

Kupernik's son Liov is one of the most prominent 
lawyers of South Russia. He ably defended the 
cause of the Jews in Kiev and Balta during the pro- 
ceedings following the riots in 1881. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha- sif, vi. 161, Warsaw, 1893. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


KUPPAH. See CHARITY. 


KURANDA, IGNAZ: Austrian deputy and 
political writer; born in Prague May 1, 1812; died 
in Vienna April 8, 1884. His grandfather and 
father were dealers in second-hand books. In 1834 
he went to Vienna, where 
he devoted himself to lit- 
erary work, and wrote 
the drama “Die Letzte 
Weisse Rose," which was 
played first in Stuttgart 
and later in Carlsruhe and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and won great popularity. 
In 1888 Kuranda went 
to Stuttgart, where he 
became acquainted with 
David Strauss, the author 
of * Das Leben Jesu," with 
Uhland, and with other 
Swabian poets. Here, 
too, for the first time he 
à came in touch with public 
political life. He then went to Paris and Brussels. 
In the latter city he attracted attention through lec- 
tures on modern German literature. With the 
assistance of Minister Nothomb and the author 
Hendrik Conscience he in 1841 founded the period- 
‘ ical “Die Grenzboten”; but on ac- 

Estab- count of the obstacles which the 
lishes ‘‘Die Prussian government placed in the 
Grenz- way of its circulation in Germany 
boten.  Kurandaremoved the headquarters of 
the paper to Leipsic, where it soon be- 

‘came an important factor in Austrian politics. That 
which no oné dared write in Austria was published 
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Ignaz Kuranda. 


in “Die Grenzboten."  Kuranda's work “ Belgien 
Seit Seiner Revolution " appeared in Leipsic in 1846, 

After the outbreak of the movement of 1848 
Kuranda went to Vienna, where he was enthusias- 
tically received in literary circles, From Vienna he 
was delegated to the Fünfziger Ausschuss in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and later he was returned to the 
German parliament as delegate for Teplitz. Ku- 
randa did not remain long in the Frankfort parlia- 
ment. In the summer of 1848 he returned to Vienna 
and established the “ Ostdeutsche Post,” which first | 
appeared on Oct. 1, and in which he strove to oppose 
the revolutionary element. After the promulgation 
of the constitution (the “Octroirte Verfassung ?), 
which had been forced upon the people, Kuranda 
had to give up his position as editor of the * Ost- 
deutsche Post." Не was placed under police sur- 
veillance because he refused to sign an engagement 
not to write upon politics, and some time elapsed 
before he could again publish the periodical, which 
he made the organ of the so-called * Grossdeutsche ” 
liberal party in Austria, and in which he pleaded 
for the restoration of constitutional conditions. 

Kuranda may be regarded as one of the founders 
of liberal press conditions in Austria. Memorable 
is his lawsuit with Sebastian Brunner, a Catholic 
priest and editor of the * Kirchenzeitung, " which case 
was tried on May 10, 1860. Kuranda had pointed 
out in the “Oesterreichische Post” that Brunner 
collected material for his accusations against the Jews 
“from very unclean and suspicious sources, whereby 
he spread untruthfulness and slander.” Brunner 
pressed a charge of calumny against Kuranda, who, 
through his able defense, and after a masterful 
pleading by Johann Nepomuk Berger, was ac- 
quitted in terms which implied a condemnation 
of Brunner’s anti-Jewish campaign. 

In 1866 Kuranda discontinued the publication of 
his paper, and devoted all his energies to politics. 
He fought the absolutist October policy, and as- 
sisted, as friend and confidant, the Austrian secre- 
tary of state, Schmerling, in drafting the February 
constitution. Р 

On March 20, 1861, Kuranda was sent to the 
Landtag of Lower Austria as delegate for the dis- 
trict of Vienna, and was subsequently elected to the 
Reichsrath, retaining his seat in that body for twenty 
years. On the creation of the Delegations (a kind 
of common parliament of Hungary and Austria with 
alternative seats at Budapest and Vienna) he was re- 
turned asa member of that body. One 
of the most distinguished members of 
parliament, Kuranda was a brilliant 
orator, and spoke mostly on questions 
of foreign politics, He was also for many years a 
member of the city council of Vienna. 

In 1881 Kuranda's seventieth birthday was cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm by his political party 
and by the press; and the city council made him an 
honorary citizen. Тһе emperor had already in 1867 
honored him with the “Ritterkreuz des Leopoldor- 
dens."  Kuranda's great activity as а politician 
and publicist, which he exercised for twenty-three 
years as the leader of the German liberal party, was 
paralleled by -his faithful devotion to the Jewish 
cause, to which he gave a great part of his powers. 


In Par- 
liament. 
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Не was for twelve years president of the Jewish 
community of Vienna. As vice-president of the Is- 
raelitische Allianz zu Wien he promoted the study 
of Jewish science and history, in which he took 
great interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wurzbach, Biog. Lea. des Kaisertums Oester- 
reich; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 


В. L. Y. 
KURBSKI, PRINCE. Sce Russia. 


KURDISTAN: A country of western Asia, 
partly under Turkish and partly under Persian rule, 
although the Kurds pay but little attention to either 
government. They derive their income from agri- 
culture and cattle-raising, and a goodly share of it 
from robbery. The Jewish population of Kurdis- 
tan is estimated to be from 12,000 to 18,000, scat- 
tered in numerous villages, and living in groups of 
from five to ten houses, or of twenty at most. These 
communities do not, as a rule, possess a synagogue, 
but hold services in some house owned by one of 
iheir number. 

The Jews of Kurdistan have no written record of 
their first arrival in the country; but they believe 
that the earliest settlers came in the time of Ezra. 
The immigration of Jews into Kurdistan in carly 
times may be assumed from the fact that their speech 
differs but little from the modern Syriae dialect of 
the Nestorian Christians who are scattered through- 
out Kurdistan. Moreover, this speech has idiomatic 
expressions similar to those occurring in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, in the Aramaic translations of the 
Bible, and in the few Pahlavi inscriptions on monu- 
ments and those on the coins of the Sassanid mon- 
archs who ruled in Persia from 266 to 640. 

Since the Kurd clans among which the Jews are 
very sparsely scattered were until quite recently 
constantly at war with one another, it must be as- 
sumed that the Jews suffered considerably from this 
cause, and that thereby their numbers were greatly 
reduced. Local records show this to have been the 
casc. In Berdug there are several thousand ancient 
graves which have partly been demolished; and it 
is believed that this graveyard belonged to the Jews. 
Among the graves is that of Rabbi Abraham, which 

is regarded as sacred and attracts an- 


Kurds nually many Jewish pilgrims. It is 
and venerated also by the Kurds; and sev- 
Turks. eral miracle stories are connected with 


it. With the subjection of the Kurds 
by the Turks the internecine struggles have largely 
ceased; but the Turks have introduced little civili- 
zation, and the struggles are apt to be rencwed. 
The Kurds still lead a seminomadic existence. In the 
spring the shepherds and herdsmen leave their houses, 
and, carrying their tents of goat-hair with them, 
drive their flocks and herds from place to place, 
often causing, in this way, collisions between neigh- 
boring tribes. In earlier times the Jews, also, pos- 
sessed such tents; but those days of affluence and 
independence have long passed away. 

The Jews and the Mohammedans live, as a rule, 
on more friendly terms than do the Jewsand the Ar- 
menians and Nestorians. The belief that the Jews 
use Christian blood at Passover sustains between 
the Jew and Christian a deep-seated enmity. Like 
the other inhabitants of the country, the Jews suffer 
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much from the arbitrary acts of the police. The 
Jews are placed under the authority of the chief of 
police of the village in many instances, and have to 
bear much from the petty police officers. Jewish 
converts to Mohammedanism are even worse than 
the native Mohammedans in their hatred of the 
Jews; and in their zeal they are eager to make re- 
ports to the police. This renders the position of the 
Kurdistan Jews a very unenviable one. 

Much effective work in ameliorating the condition 
of the Kurdistan Jews has been done by the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, an important feature being the 
foundation of schools for Jewish children. Hitherto 
the latter have had but little opportunity to study 
their religion or their history, since the rabbis have 
been so actively engaged in extracting the sinews 
from meat, in circumcising children (in Moham- 
medan houses also), and in making amulets, that 
they have had no time left for religious teaching. 
Where instruction was given at all, the boys were 
sent to school at the age of six or seven and remained 
there until they were thirteen or fourteen. The 
instruction consisted of writing, reading, and the 
study of the Scriptures, and at times Mishnah, arith- 
metical problems being solved by a computing in- 
strument called “taspe.” The religious instruction 
of the girls does not go beyond the “Shema‘”; 
they are taught nothing else but household duties. 

The family life is rather primitive. The men 
marry at seventeen or even earlier; the girls, at 
thirteen or fourteen. The father of the bridegroom 
furnishes the bride with her dowry, and the bride, 
when she has money, brings to her 
husband 100 toman (1 toman = about 
$2.25). Monogamy is the rule; but 
exceptions occur, as, for instance, When the marriage 
is childless or when the levirate comes into effect. 
The women are dependent and superstitious. Men 
and women carry charmed writings as preventives 
against disease and the evil eye. These amulets 
contain the name of God in cabalistic formulas, 
which are usually taken from a well-known mys- 
tical book called “Sefer Razicl.” Even the Kurds 
at times apply to Jewish writers for amulets. In 
such cases the latter are careful not to insert therein 
the name of God. The preparation of amulets was ` 
introduced by Jews from Jerusalem who visited 
Kurdistan in the course of their collecting tours. 

In general the Jews of Kurdistan earn their liveli- 
hood by keeping stores or by acting as agents in the 
export trade. The children peddle tobacco, fruit, 
matches, and other small articles. Many of the men 
go into the villages and trade with the natives in 
natural products, such as grain, cheese, wool, honey, 
wax, gall-apples, grapes, etc. These products are 
either sold in the towns or are exported to Russia. 
Jews in better circumstances have stores in the 
bazaars of the different cities, where they trade from 
Sunday until Friday. Not infrequently the poorer 
Jews represent themselves as doctors, or become 
venders of drugs without knowing anything of 
medicine. The Jewish merchants are often waylaid 
and robbed. In order to escape imprisonment for 
not paying for merchandise supplied to them on 
credit, they at times abandon their families, leav- 
ing them in misery. In many instances the women 
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thus abandoned are compelled to seil themselves in 
order to obtain food for their families. The rabbis, 
being ignorant and poor, have but little influence, 
and can not correct the existing evils. 

In villages where a number of Jews live together 
they form a community and engage a dayyan, and 
a shohet who also acts as mohel. The head of the 
community with the advice of the most prominent 
members determines the taxes to be paid to the gov- 
ernment. The burial of the dead is usually con- 
ducted three or four hours after death by the “ pe- 
bra kaddisha.” During the week of mourning the 
mourners are visited by their neighbors, who bring 
food with them and share it with the bereaved. 
Quarrels and difficulties are adjusted by the rabbi, 
who callsa bet din. When Jews have differences 
with Christians or with Mohammedans they submit 
them to the local Mohammedan chief. Bribery 
often influences his decision. The higher magistrate 
is a Turk, who lives in Bashkala and receives his 
uncertain salary from Constantinople. He presides 
over a local court composed of ten Mohammedans, 
one Armenian priest, and one Jew. 

The following is a list of the Jewish communities 
of Kurdistan (1881): 

Amidyah: About 50 families. 

Bajerga: 40 to 50 families. Formerly there was 
a large Jewish community here, whose members 
dealt in salt and other articles, but being forbidden 
to trade were obliged to leave the place. The few 
remaining are poor. 

Bashkala: 140 families. 

Bitanura: 40 to 50 families. There is in the 
neighborhood a large cave which is supposed to 
contain the grave of the prophet Elijah. Israelites 
from other districts make pilgrimages to it. A few 
of the Jewish inhabitants are in easy circumstances. 

Daya: 950 families. 

Deze: The seat of government; situated in a 
valley surrounded by fifty villages. There are from 
five to ten Jewish families in each village, their 
synagogue being at Deze, which has ten Jewish 
families. The Jews living in these villages use the 
Kurdish language, even in reading the Law. 

Eshnu: 80 families. There is a synagogue con- 
taining five or six Torah-rolls. Jews possessing fifty 
dollars are considered rich. 

Jezira: 80 families. Most of the men are cobblers. 

Karada: 80 families. These are for the greater 
part farmers, and are well thought of by their neigh- 
bors. They all live in easy circumstances. 

Maredin: 50 families. 

Mia-vandan: About 100 families. "This place 
is partly under Turkish rule and partly under the 
authority of the Shah of Persia. 

Nakada: 60 families. Most of the Jews are 
linen-weavers and tailors. 

Neri: 50 to 60 Jewish families. Both Jews and 
Armenians are much oppressed. The Jews are not 
allowed to blow the shofar in the city on Rosh ha- 
Shanah, but must go out into the field for that pur- 
pose. The sheiks of the place receive a portion of 
the booty secured by their subjects’in their preda- 
tory expeditions. | 

Penjur: About 30 families, whose members are 
mostly cotton-spinners. 


Rowandes: 50 to 60 families. 
Sacho: 200 persons. 
Seneh: An important commercial center. 

Jewish community has two synagogues. 
Suleimania: 180 families. The men are mostly 

pedlers, small traders, and tailors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1878, p. 248; Andree, Zur 
Volkskunde der Juden, p. 218, Leipsic, 1881; La Geogr. 
1901, iv. 203: Geographical Journal, 1901, xviii. 121 ; Percy, 
Turkish Kurdistan, in Proceedings Royal Inst. Great Brit- 
ain, xvi. 640; Verhandlungen der Gesells. für Erdkund, 
xxvii. 128; Albert Löwy, in Transactions Soc. Biblical 
Archeology, iv. 98, London, 1876; Les Juifs de Kurdistan, 
in L'Univers Israélite, Nov. 15, 1901; Stern, Dawnings of 
Light, London, 1851; Ha-Shiloah, Jan., 1902, p. 52; Арг., рр. 
355-356; Naumann, Vom Goldenen Horn, etc., Munich, 1893. 
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KURLAND. See COURLAND. 


KURREIN, ADOLF: Austrian rabbi; born Jan. 
98, 1846, at Trebitsch, Moravia. Hereceived his doc- 
tor's degree from the University of Vienna. He was 
rabbi of St. Polten in 1872, of Zinz from 1876 to 1882, 
of Bielitz from 1882 to 1888, and in the last-named 
year was called in thesame capacity to Teplitz, where 
heisstillactive.  Kurreinisa disciple of Adolf Jelli- 
nek. Besidesseveral collections of sermons, entitled 
respectively “Maggid Mereshit” (1880); “Maggid 
le-Adam" (1882); * Patriarchenbilder: I., Abraham " 
(1893), he is the author of the following pamphlets: 
“Die Frau im Jüdischen Volke” (1885; 2d ed., Bi- 
lin, 1901); “Traum und Wahrheit," a biography of 
Joseph (1887); “Arbeit und Arbeiter? (1890); “ Die 
Sociale Frage im Judentume" (1890); *Die Pflich- 
ten des Besitzes ” (1892); “Der Friede" (1892); “ Das 
Kaddisch " (1896); “Der Grabstein ” (1897); “ Јадда 
und Rom” (1898); “Bibel, Heidentum, und Heiden- 
pekebrung " (1899; 2d. ed., 1901); * Brauchen die Ju- 
den Christenblut?” (1900); “Lichtstrahlen aus den 
Reden Jellinek's," prepared by him for Jellinek's sev- 
entieth birthday. 

Kurrein edited the monthly “Jüdische Chronik ” 
from 1894 to 1896 with S. Stern and I. Ziegler, 
and from 1897 to 1902 alone. During the last four 
years this periodical has advocated Zionism. 8. 


The 


KUSEL, RUDOLPH: German jurist and poli- 
tician; born May 9, 1809, in Carlsruhe; died there 
Jan. 26, 1890. He studied law in Heidelberg and 
Munich, and in 1832 was admitted to the bar in Ba- 
den. From 1884 he practised law at Rastatt, Bruch- 
sal, and Carlsruhe, and was reputed one of the keen- 
est of jurists. In 1849 he successfully defended the 
men charged with participation in the revolution 
at Baden. In 1859-87 he acted as attorney-gen- 
eral. After the abrogation of the Concordat in 
1860 he was elected deputy from the city of Carls- 
ruhe to the Second Chamber of the Landstünde in 
Baden (1861), being the first Jew to be thus honored. 

Kusel took a prominent part in the legislation 
concerning the emancipation of the Jews (1862), the 
new judicial constitution (1864), and schools (1867), 
and served on the more important committees of the 
House, particularly those pertaining to judiciary 
legislation. He belonged to the German National- 
Liberal party. 

8. E. SCHR. 
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KUSTENDIL: Bulgarian city in the north of 
Macedonia, near the Servian city of Nish. Jews 
must have settled at Kustendil before the beginning 
of the eighteenth century; a tombstone in the local 
cemetery bears the date 5509 (= 1749), and from 1680 
to 1750 Samuel Haravon was chief rabbi. The rab- 
binical writer Mordecai Conforte, author of a collec- 
tion of sermons, “Kol Sbemu'el" (Salonica, 1787), 
lived here at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The following three chief rabbis of Kustendil belong 
to the nineteenth century: Baruch Halevy (1840); 
Abraham Meshullam (1850); and Abraham Meborak 
(1855). 

In 1908 there were 250 Jewish families, or about 
1,200 persons, in a total population of 13,000 inhabit- 
ants. The affairs of the community are administered 
byasynagogal committee and а school committee. 
Every family pays а stated sum each year, which, 
together with the tax on meat, serves to support 
the synagogue and a boys' school (150 pupils). The 
iustitutions include a synagogue, two batte mid- 
rashim, and six benevolent societies. "The Jews are 
engaged in commerce, in the grocery trade, and as 
tinsmiths and shoemakers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anuarul Pentrul Israelitzi, vol. xi., Bucha- 
rest, 1885; Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh, p. 87. 

D. M. Fr. 

KUTAIS: Russian city in the government of 
the same name; the scene of a trial for blood accu- 
sation in 1877. On April 16 of that year Sarra 
Modebadzé, a lame girl, six years old, of the village 
of Perevisi, visited the house of a neighbor, Pavel 
Tzkhodadzé, and did not return home. The child 
was last seen about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and about the same pour seven Jews were seen on 
the Sadzaglikhevski road leading to Sachkheri. 
Two days later the dead body of the child was 
found, with no suspicious marks of violence upon 
it save two wounds on the hands, evidently made 
by the teeth of some animal. The body was quietly 
buried in the usual way. 

The incident happened during the Jewish Pass- 
over, which faét suggested the guilt of the Jews. 
Four members of the Khundiashvili family—Iskhak 
Mordokhov, Bichia Shamuilov, Shamuel Aaronov, 
and Mordokh Iskhakov—and Iskhak, Mosha, and 
Yakov Tzveniashvili, all of the village of Sachk- 
heri, were arrested on the charge of having kidnaped 
the girl and killed her. Mosha Yelov Tzotziashvili 
was accused of having brought the body of the 
murdered child from Sachkheri to the village of 
Dorbaidzé, where he left it, in order to divert atten- 
tion from the alleged murderers; and Michael Abra- 
mov Yelikishvili, it was claimed, knew of the crime 
committed by his friends and relatives, but did not 
informtheauthorities. Three autopsies proved that 
the child had been asphyxiated. . 

The trial began on March 5, 1879, in the Kutais 
district court, and on the 18th the defendants were 
acquitted. On an appeal to the supreme court the 
decision of the lower court was sustained. Both 
courts agreed with the defense that the child was 
killed by an accident. In 1895 Kutais had about 
3,000 Jews in a total population of 26,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stenographic report of the trial, by Мшез. 
Syerdukova and Umnova. 
н. R. M. Z. 


KUTNER, JOSHUA HOSCHEL: Preacher 
at Lissa in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
He was the author of * Ha-Emunah weha-Hakirah ? 
(Breslau, 1847), containing a philosophical develop- 
ment of the thirteen articles of belief of Maimonides, 
and extracts from the Haggadah and from the wri- 
tings of the ancient philosophers. "The work is di- 
vided into three parts: * Keter Malkut," on the first 
five articles of belief; *Shebet Malkut," on proph- 
ссу, revelation, etc.; * Gedullat Malkut,” on escha- 
tology. Appended to it is ап essay entitled *'Et 
La'asot," on the religious conditions prevalent in 
the author's day. Kutner was the author also of 
* Ha-Emunah weha-Bittahon," on the precepts based 
upon the Decalogue (Breslau, 1858, with à German 
translation by Fürstenthal). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1590; Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. ii. 213. 
K. I. Br. 


KUTNER, ROBERT: German surgeon; born 
at Ueckermünde, Pomerania, April 11, 1867. Edu- 
cated at Berlin, Kiel, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Vienna, 
and Paris (M.D. 1891). In 1892 he traveled, and on 
his return settled in Berlin, where he is still practis- 
ing as a specialist in diseases of the urinary system. 
In 1902 he received the title of professor. 

Kutner is the author of: “Die Photographie In- 
nerer Kórperhóhlen, Insbesondere der Harnblase 
und des Magens," Berlin, 1891; *Die Handhabung 
und Praktische Bedeutung der Asepsis für die Be- 
handlung der Harnleiden," £5. 1897; “Die Instru- 
mentelle Behandlung der Harnleiden," 7. 1898; 
* Aerztliche Kriegswissenschaft,” 7b. 1900; “Ge- 


| richtliche Medizin,” db. 1903. 


Associated with Von Bergmann and Kirschner, 
Kutner is editor (1904) of * Zeitschrift für Aerztliche 
Fortbildung." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
8. F. T. H. 


KUTTOWER,ABRAHAM GERSHON 
BEN EPHRAIM: Polih rabbi and cabalist; 
born at Kuty, Galicia; died at Jerusalem about 
1760. Не was a follower of Isaac Luria’s system of 
practical Cabala, and spent most of his time in fast- 
ing. He was also а recognized authority in rabbin- 
ical matters, and Ezekiel Landau, who inserted а 
responsum of Kuttower's in his “Noda‘ bi-Yehu- 
dah," speaks of him in terms of high praise. His 
authority as a cabalist is invoked by Eybeschütz in 
his * Luhot ‘Edut.” 

Kuttower was at first rabbi at Brody, where Israel 
Ba‘al Shem-Tob became his brother-in-law. Owing 
to Shem-Tob’s pretense of being an ignorant man, he 
was treated harshly by Kuttower (see BAʻAL SHEM- 
Тов). Later, Kuttower went to Palestine, and ina 
letter of 1757 he declared that he had lived at He- 
bron for six years alone, then at Jerusalem for four 
years with his family (Luncz, “Jerusalem,” ii. 152 e£ 
8е0.). There is, however, a tradition that Kuttower 
studied Cabala under Hayyim ibn ‘Attar, who died 
at Jerusalem in 1748 (Hurwitz, *Hibbat Yerusha- 
layim”). Possibly he went to Hebron before 1747; 
and after having remained there six years, returned 
to Brody in order to induce his sons to marry, and 
then went back to Jerusalem. During his second 
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stay at Brody, Kuttower was reconciled with Israel 
Ba'al Shem-Tob, and he exchanged letters with 
him when settled at Jerusalem, where he finally 
adopted the Hasidic system of his brother-in-law. 
At Jerusalem, Kuttower became the “rosh yeshi- 
bah” in the Midrash Hasidim organized by those 


LA PEYRERE, ISAAC. See Manassen B. 
ISRAEL. 

LABAN (;35).-1. Biblical Data: Son of 
Bethuel, grandnephew of Abraham, and maternal 
uncleand father-in-law of Jacob. His home being in 
Aram-naharaim (Mesopotamia ; Gen. xxiv. 10), other- 
wise known as Padan-aram (0. xxviii. 5), he is called 
“the Aramean” (ib. xxv. 20, xxxi. 20, 24 [А. V. 
“Syrian ”]). Mention is first made of him on the 
occasion of the marriage of his sister Rebekah. At- 
traeted by the ring and bracelets which Eliezer had 
given her, Laban comes out to meet him, brings him 
into the house, and takes the lead in the negotiations 
concerning the departure of Rebekah. The name 
*Bethuel? is mentioned only once, and even then 
after * Laban ” (10. xxiv. 29-82.50, 58, 55; see BETIIU- 
EL). More fully detailed are Laban’s dealings with 
Jacob, in Gen. xxix. 18-99, xxx. 97-xxxii. 9 (see 
Jacons, Brbrircan рата). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Laban is identi- 
fied by the Rabbis with Beor, Balaam’s father, and 
with Chushan-rishathaim (Judges iii. 8), the last 
name being interpreted as “ perpetrator of two evils” 
(Sanh. 105a; comp. Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Num. 
xxii. 5) К. Joshua b. Levi, however, identifies 
Laban with Kemuel (Gen. xxii. 21), thelatter name 
being interpreted as, “who stood up against God's 
people? (bN yp; Gen. R. lvii. 4). The name 
"Laban? is interpreted as "glowing with wick- 
edness” (/b. Ix. 8), and the surname “ Arammi" 
(= “the Aramean”; see LABAN, BIBLICAL Data) as 
an anagram of “ramma’ah” (= “impostor”; ib. 1хх. 
17). Laban is called also * the master of impostors” 
(ib. 1xxv. 6). When he saw the bracelets on Rebokah's 
arms (Gen. xxiv. 80) he determined to kill Eliezer; 
but the latter, divining his intention, pronounced the 
Sacred Name, by which he caused camels to remain 
suspended in the air above the well. This and Eli- 
ezer's resemblance to Abraham: made Laban believe 
that Eliezer was Abraham. Laban therefore invited 
him to enter the house (Midr, Abkir, in Yalk., Gen, 
109; comp. Midr. Hagadah on Gen. xxiv. 23). 

Laban's answering before his father shows that 
he was impudent (Lekah Tob to Gen. xxiv. 50). His 
promptness in meeting Jacob (Gen. xxix. 18) was 
due to his eagerness for wealth; for he thought that 
if Eliezer, a servant of Abraham, brought with him 
ten camels loaded with the goods of his master, 
Jacob, being Abraham’s grandson, would certainly 
bring still greater riches. He consequently ran to 
mect Jacob, and, seeing the latter without camels, 
thought that perhaps he had gems about his person 


who had come to Palestine headed by Judah 

he-Hasid. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Kahana, R. Yisracl Ba‘al Shem- 
Tob, pp. 38, 96 ct àeq.: Simeon Dubnow, in Pardes, ii. 202- 

z0; Odessa, 1891; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 


ES M. SEL. 


L 


or in his mouth. Не therefore hugged and kissed 

him (Gen. R. lxx. 18; comp. Midr. Hagadah, /.e.). 

Disappointed at not finding anything 

Laban and valuable, Laban said to Jacob: “Таа 

Jacob. the intention to make thee my king; 

but, as thou possessest nothing, thou 

art nothing more than a simple relative of mine" 
(Gen. R. Le; comp. Gen. xxix. 14). 

Before Jacob's arrival Laban’s flocks were scanty, 
as they had always decreased through pestilence 
(Pirke R. El. xxxvi.). When Jacob had completed his 
Seven years of service, Laban assembled his country- 
men and consulted them as to the best means to re- 
tain him; “for,” said he, “ye know that formerly 
we had a scarcity of water, and it is only through 
this righteous man that we are now blessed with an 
abundance of it." His countrymen advised him to 
substitute Leah for Rachel (Targ. pseudo-Jonathan 
and Yerushalmi to Gen. xxix. 22; Gen. R. Ixx. 17). 
Laban took pledges of his countrymen that they 
would not divulge his design, and then pawned the 
pledges for wine which he served to their owners, 
who were his guests. Laban took the precaution to 
extinguish the light in the banqueting-room, lest 
Jacob should at once see that it was Leah. On Jacob 
inquiring the reason, Laban answered that it was а 
custom of his country. The guests, drunk with 
wine, sang “ha Lia” (= “she is Leah”); but Jacob 
did not understand the real meaning of the exclama- 
tion (Gen. R. £c. ; “Sefer ha-Yashar," section * Wa- 
yeze”). According to Pirke R. El. (Le), Dilhah 
and Zilpah were daughters of Laban by his concu- 
bines (comp. Gen. R. Ixxiv. 11). 

Having been informed of Jacob's flight, Laban 
assembled, besides his family, all the strong men of 
his city, with whom he pursued Jacob. Michael 
then drew his sword and ran after Laban to kill 
him, but only warned him not to speak to Jacob 
either good or evil (Pirke К. El. 7c.) The ques- 
tion which suggests itself, why, if Laban had sons 


his flocks (0. xxix. 7-10), is explained in the Mid- 
rash by the fact that he had no sons before Jacob's 
arrival, and that it was because of his association 
with the latter that God gave him sons (Gen. R. 
lxx. 17; Num. R. xx. 16). According to the “Se- 
fer ha-Yashar” (/.c.), Laban had three sons, Beor 
(comp. Num. К. Lc), Alub, and Murash, whom 
his wife Adinah bore. It was Beor, according to 
the same authority, who was sent by his father to 
inform Esau of Jacob's departure and to urge him 
to pursue his brother (see JACOB). 


8. 8. M. SEL. 
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2. A place in the wilderness, mentioned only once 
(Deut. i. 1), with Paran, Tophel, and Hazeroth. In 
the Septuagint the name is written Лод», giving 
the Hebrew vocalization ib (comp. no = Eódoy). 
Modern scholars have endeavored to identify it with 
Libnah. Sifre (Deut. 1) followed by the three 
Targumim and Rashi, interprets the words ib bsn 
as “the calumny of the white thing,” in reference 
to the complaint of the Israclites concerning the 
manna, which was white (Num. xi. 6, xxi. 5). 

E, G, II M. SEL. 


LABATT, ABRAHAM COHEN: American 
pioneer; born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1802 ; 
died at Galveston, Texas, Aug. 16, 1899. He was 
one of the organizers of the Reform congregation in 
Charleston in 1825. In 1881 he removed to New 
Orleans, where he engaged in mercantile pursuits 
and was one of the founders of the first Jewish con- 
gregation in Louisiana. He visited Texas in that 
year and again in 1887 as supercargo of the.steam- 
ship “Columbia,” the first merchantman to trade 
between the United States and Mexico. Labatt 
went to California in 1849, and was one of the found- 
ers of the San Francisco synagogue, laying its 
foundation-stone in 1856. In 1849 he obtained a 
dispensation for the David Crockett masonic lodge, 
the first regularly instituted lodge in the state of 
California, He served also as an alderman of San 
Francisco. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 139, 140. 


LABATT, LEONARD: Swedish dramatic 
tenor; born in Stockholm Dec. 4, 1888; died at 
Christiania, Norway, March 7, 1897. He studied 
under Giinther and Masset, and made his début in 
1866 at the Stora Teatern, Stockhoim, in Mozart’s 
“Die Zauberflöte.” During the season of 1868 he 
was engaged at the Court Opera, Dresden, and in 
1869 he joined the Vienna Imperial Opera, with 
which he remained until 1883. Between 1884 and 
1888 he appeared on several stages in Holland and 
Germany (Rotterdam, Bremen, etc.) and in 1888- 
1889 made together with Strakosch a successful tour 
of the United States and Canada. In 1889 he re- 
turned to his native country. 

Labatt’s repertoire included: Vasco da Gama, 
Faust, Eleazar, Tannhäuser, Rienzi, etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen’s Store Illustrerede Konversa- 

tions-Levicon; Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. 

8. F. C. 

LABI: A Turkish family of rabbis. "The most 
prominent members were: 

David b. Joseph ibn Labi: Turkish scholar of 
the sixteenth century ; lived together with his brother 
Moses at Salonica, where his father was rabbi (c. 
1510); the two brothers died during an epidemic of 
the plagueat Salonica. Both were prominent schol- 

' ars, and their father included in his responsa collec- 
tions (Constantinople, 1562) some of their work; 
especially noteworthy is David ibn Labi's treatise on 
the subject of the Talmudic term * Miggo. " 

Joseph b. David Labi (commonly called Machir 
b.Leb): Turkish scholar of the sixteenth century; 
born at Monastir; died about 1600. He was de- 
scended from a Spanish family of scholars, and about 





La Peyrere 
Labi : 





1540 became rabbi of Salonica. He was one of 
the rabbis who enjoyed the favor of Don Joseph 
Nasi and of Nasi's mother-in-law, Donna Gracia. A 
very strong character, Labi did not comply with the 
duke's wish that he should be one of the signers 
of the sentence of excommunication against David 

Hamon. 

Losing two adult sons during an epidemic of the 
plague at Salonica, Labi went as rabbi to Constanti- 
nople, where he remained for the rest of his life. 
He was the author of a valuable collection of 
responsa, which evidence not only his thorough 
knowledge of the Talmud, but also his general 
Scholarship. It was published in four parts as fol- 
lows: parti., Constantinople, 1569; partii., db. 1566; 
part iii, 4. 1573; part iv., Venice, 1606 (9d ed., 
Fürth, 1692). Labi wrote also novellz to the Tal- 
mud treatises Ketubot, Gittin, Baba Kamma, She- 
bu'ot, Kiddushin, Baba Mezi'a, and ‘Abodah Zarah; 
notes to Rashi, 'Tosafot, and Asheri; and a versified 
prayer (“Mustajab”) beginning pap pawn) pov 
INDO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 178, 557; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 35 et seq.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 
214; Landshuth, “Ammude ha-Abodah, p. 99. 

G. M. L. B. 

LABI, JOSEPH IBN VIDAL: Prominent 
Spanish scholar and orator; son of the philosopher 
Solomon ibn Labi; lived at Saragossa. He was one 
of the twenty-ñve rabbis who by order of Pope 
Benedict XIII. assisted at the disputation of Tortosa 
(Feb. 7, 1418 = Nov. 19, 1414), where he distin- 
guished himself by his oratorical ability. 

Labi translated into Hebrew, under the title “ Ge- 
rem ha-Maʻalot,” a work on plants and their uses in 
medicine, written in Arabie by his tutor Joshua 
Lorki at the instance of Solomon Benveniste (d. 
1411), whose children Lorki was at the time educa- 
ting (MS. Vienna No. 154). Of Labi's numerous 
other works only a few poems and letters dealing 
with literary matters are now extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 100; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 215; Krafft and Deutsch, Die Handschrift- 
ticken Hebr. Werke der К. К. Hofbibliothek zu Wien, pp. 
120 et seq., 164 et seq.; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xv. 56 et 
seq., 80 et seq.; idem, Cat, Munich, p. 188; Zunz, S. P. p. 520. 
а. M. L. В. 


LABI HA-LEVI. See LEON na-Levi. 


LABI, SIMON : Spanish rabbi and scholar of 
the sixteenth century. He intended to go to the 
Holy Land, but when he arrived at Tripoli he found 
its Jewish community in such а state of disorgani- 
zation that he deemed it more meritorious to remain 
there and to regulate its affairs than to proceed to 
Palestine. He accordingly accepted the rabbinate, 
and was officiating there in 1549. Under his man- 
agement matters rapidly improved and a model com- 
munity developed. 

Labi was a profound cabalist, as appears from his 
commentary on the Zohar to Genesis (part i., Leg- 
horn, 1795; part ii, 15. 1805). He composed also 
liturgical songs, among which the well-known “2 
nnt53 wn is still used by theSpagnioli during the 
Friday evening service. 

Labi must not be confounded with Simon Labi, 
the editor of the Mahzor Tripoli, who lived about 
a century later. 


Labor 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 806, Vienna, 
1864; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 215; idem, in Orient, Lit. 1814, p. 
346; Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 311; Schlesinger, 
Tefillat ha-Hodesh, р. 121a, Vienna, 1895; Zunz, $. P. p. 585. 
G. M. L. B. 

LABOR.—Biblical Data: Labor and the la- 
borer are invested in Jewish literature with a dignity 
scarcely paralleled in other ancient religions or social 
systems. Whereas the deities of all the nations of an- 
tiquity are depicted as spending their lives either in 
revelry and pleasure, like the Olympians, or in ever- 
lasting repose, like the Hindu god Brahma and the 
deified Buddha, God is represented in the Bible as the 
Pattern Worker, as the Maker and Ruler of the world 
who “fainteth not, neither is weary” (Gen. i.; Isa. 
xl 28). Accordingly, man, made in God's image, 
was placed in the Garden of Eden not for mere idle- 
ness, but “to till it and keep it” (Gen. ii. 15); and 
when, lured into sin, Adam fell, work in the sweat 
of his brow was imposed upon him asa punishment, 
yet at the same time as a means of lifting him toa 
higher station of culture. 

Тһе Sabbath, too, was instituted by God, de- 
clares the Bible, for the purpose of blessing labor. 
Just as it formed the culmination and crown of 
God's week of work at the Creation, so should the 
Sabbath be to man a means of hallowing his work 
on week-days (Gen. ii. 8). It wasthe high concep- 
tion of labor that gave the Jewish Sabbath, in con- 
tradistinction to the Babylonian Sabbath, the char- 
acter of a blessed day of теѕё. When, 
groaning under Egypt's yoke, the He- 
brew slaves had no respite granted 
them (Ex. v. 5-8), the Sabbath secured 
to the toiling slave, and even to the 
brute in the service of man, the needed rest, and 
thus for all time established the dignity of labor 
(Deut. v. 14-15). The same humane spirit prompted 
the law, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn” (Deut. xxv. 4). 

A high regard for the laborer was so firmly im- 
planted in the Jewish people that they would not 
pass the workers in the field without greeting them 
with blessings (Ps. сххіх. 8; Judges vi. 11-12). 
'The divine blessing always rests upon the work of 
man's hands (Deut. xxviii. 12; Ps. exxviii. 9). The 
Book of Proverbs warns especially against idleness 
as producing poverty and want (Prov. xxiv. 30-84), 
and admonishes man to learn industry from the ant 


: Contrast 
with 
Sabbath. 


(ib. vi. 6-11) and from the bee (LXX. to the pas-' 


sage) by which prosperity is attained (20. x. 4) and 
mischief avoided (10. xviii. 9). 

——In Rabbinical Literature: More emphatic 
are the Rabbis in the praise of labor: * Love work!” 
is the maxim of Sameas (Aboti. 10). “Greater is 
the merit of industry than of idle piety; for itsays: 
If thou eat ofthe labor of thine hands, happy shalt 
thou be, and it shall be well with thee” (Ps. cxxviii. 
12)—that is, “thou shalt enjoy bliss both in this life 
and in the future world” (Ber. 8a). The Congrega- 
tion of the Saints (“‘Edah Kedoshah”) divided the 
day into three parts; devoting one to prayer, the 
second to work, and the third to the study of the 
Torah (Eccl. В. to ix. 9; see EssENES). “Labor 
lends dignity to man” (Ned. 49b). “No work, how- 
ever offensive, is so degrading as idleness.” “Let 
no one say: ‘Iam the scion of a noble family and 


ought not to lower myself by labor!’” (B. B. 110a). 
“Live on a Sabbath as on week-days, and be not 
dependent upon others,” says R. Akiba (Shab. 
118a). “Upon labor God made His covenant with 
man; for He himself based the Sabbath upon the 
work He did.” “Even in Eden Adam was not per- 
mitted to eat before he had earned his bread by 
work.” “Nor did God make His Shekinah rest upon 
the Israelites until they had done work 
Talmudic in building the tabernacle for Him” 
Sayings. (Ab. R. N. Recension A. xi.; Recen- 
sion B. xxi, ed. Schechter, p. 44). 

* Also the manna in the wilderness was given only , 
upon the condition that Israel would do some kind 
of labor" (Mek., Beshallah Wayassa, iv.) “Idle- 
ness imperils life” (Ab. R. N. Lc). “He who does 
not teach his son а trade teaches him robbery" 


(Tosef., Kid. 1. 11; Mek., Bo, xviii.) “A wife," says 


R. Eliezer, “may havea hundred servants, and yet it 
is her duty to do some work; for idleness causes 
lasciviousness” (Ket. v. 5). Says R. Joshua b. 
Levi: “When Adam heard God’s voice saying, 
‘Thorns and thistles shall the ground bring forth 
unto thee and thou shalt eat the herb of the field,’ 
he cried: * Shall I and my beast eat out of the same 
manger?’ Butwhen God continued: ‘In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,’ he felt relieved, 
and blessed the hallowing power of labor” (Pes. 
118a). God himself, according to the Midrash 
(Gen. R. xxiv. 7; comp. Book of Jubilees, iii. 85), 
taught Abraham how to do all kinds of work. 
“Upon man’s handiwork God's blessing rests" 
(Midr, Teh. to Ps. xxiii. 1). | 

A characteristic Jewish saying is: “Seven years 
a famine may last; but it will not enter the door of 
the artisan” (Sanh. 29a; see also AGRICULTURE 
and ARTISANS). It was this Jewish spirit of appre- 
ciation of labor which found an echo in the New 
Testament (II Thess. iii. 10; Eph. iv. 28; comp. 
Jew. Encyc. iv. 589, s.v. DIDASCALIA). 

Throughout the Talmudic time and all through 
Jewish history the rule was observed that the pur- 
suit of learning should be combined with labor (Ab. 
ii, 2), for itis said, “Torah without work must at 
length fail”; and those who pursued the former 
without the latter proved the exception (Mek., Be- 
shallah, Wayassa, ii.; Ber. 35a; comp. Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xxxviii. 24-84). Idleness was never en- 
couraged by the Jewish law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. i., s.v. Arbeit. к 
J. > 


LACHISH: The city of Lachish was located in 
Judah (Josh. xv. 89). It is first heard of in Josh. 
x. 8 et seg. Its king, Japhia, together with the 
kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon— 
all Amorites—formed а coalition against Gibeon 
because it had made peace with the Israelites. 
These kings were routed, caught in a cave, killed, 
and their bodies hanged. Joshua in this campaign be- 
sieged and captured Lachish (db. x. 81, 82), and made 
prisoners also those who helped thecity, Lachish is 
next mentioned in the list of cities built, or probably 
rebuilt, by Rehoboam (II Chron. xi. 9), the first king 
of Judah after the division of the kingdom. Ama- 
ziah, King of Judah, was so detested by his people 
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that, to avoid the wrath of a conspiracy, he fled to 
Lachish (II Kings xiv. 19); but he was pursued and 
slain. 

Probably the greatest battle fought under the walls 
of Lachish was fought by Sennacherib’s army in 701 
B.C. (II Kings xviii. 14). While the Assyrians were 
besieging the city, Hezekiah sent and asked the price 
of forgivenessand absolute safety. The cost of such 
submission was quickly named, was collected by 
Judah’s king, and sent to the King of Assyria at 
Lachish. From this same seat of war Sennacherib 
sent his officers “witha great army " against Jeru- 
salem. Some time thereafter those officers returned 
to find that Lachish had been reduced, and the army 
transferred to Libnah. Sennacherib does not men- 
tion this city in his annals; but the walls of his 
palace at Kuyunjik were decorated with two ele- 
gant pictures: one representing in remarkable detail 
the methods of the besiegers, and theother showing, 
as а brief inscription says, Sennacherib, king of 





sults in “Tell el-Hesy " (1891). Bliss excavated at 
this mound during four seasons and cut through 
a section of it down to the native soil. He found 
eight superimposed cities: (1) an Amorite one, for- 
tified by a strong wail, and dating about 1700 в.с. ; 
(2) dating about 1500 (the date being determined by 
Egyptian scarabs); (8) covered by a mass of ashes; 
here was found a cuneiform tablet of the time of 
Amen-hotep IV. of Egypt, on which Zimrida, gov- 
ernor of the city, is named; (4) dating about 1400— 
1000, with an abundance of Phenician pottery; (5) 
dating about 1000, and (6) dating from 800, Jewish 
articles prevail; (7, 8) which furnished many speci- 


mens of black-figured Greek pottery, pointing to * 


500-400. No remains that indicatea later date have 


‘been discovered. Bliss’s finds show a “Mound of 


Many Cities,” as he entitles his book (1898), where 
many and fierce battles were fought during more 


than 1,200 years. 
E. G. H. I M. P. 








TELL AL-Hasr, SITE OF ANCIENT LACHISH. 
(From a photograph.) 


nations, King of Assyria, seated on the throne, and 
ihecaptives from Lachish paraded beforehim. Both 
of these are beautifully executed and give the 
graphic outlines of the siege of one of the most in- 
teresting smaller cities of ancient Judah. The relig- 
ious influence of Lachish in this period is hinted at 
in Micah (i. 18, R. V.): “Bind the chariot to the 
Swift steed, O inhabitant of Lachish: she was tho 
beginning of sin to the daughter of Zion." Lachish 
is named as one of the fortified cities which the 
King of Babylon captured (Jer. xxxiv. 7) when he 
shattered and carried captive the kingdom of Judah. 
It is named also (Neh. xi. 80) as one of the cities oc- 
cupied by the Jews who returned from the Captivity. 

The site of ancient Lachish is generally identified 
to-day with Tell al-Hasi, occupying a position be- 
tween the maritime plain and the hill-country of 
Judea, about sixteen miles east of Gaza. Pe- 
trie excavated here in 1890, and published his re- 


LADIER, DOB BAR B. SHNEOR ZAL- 
MAN: Russian Hasidie rabbi; born about 1770; 
died 1884. He was the son of R. Shneor Zalman of 
Liady, the founder of the Hasidic sect known as “ На- 
bad," and succeeded his father as their chief. He is 
theauthorofthe following Hasidic-cabalistic works: 
“Derek Hayyim” (Kopys, 1799, 1809); *Sha'ar ha- 
Teshubah” (Shklov, 1817); *'Ateret Rosh” (Kopys, 
1821); “ Pokeah ‘Iwwerim,” on morals and penitence, 
in Judeo-German (Königsberg, 1856). He wrote 
also “Kuntres ha-Hitbonnenut" and “ Kuntres ha- 
Hitpa’alut,” on contemplation and on ecstasy, in 
which he developed his father’s philosophico-caba- 
listic theories. The first of these appeared at the end 
of “Torah Or” (Lemberg, 1851), ascribed by some 
authorities to him (see Walden, “Shem ha-Gedolim 
he-Hadash,” part 2, p. 77, Warsaw, 1882). The sec- 
ond appeared first in 1831, and was later reprinted 
with an extensive commentary by R. Hillel of Parets 
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(Warsaw, 1868). The “Biure ha-Zohar” (Kopys 
12], 1816) was written by him, but contained only 
the explanations to the Zohar which he had heard 
from his father. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, pp.187-188, Warsaw, 
1886; Ha-Shahar, vi. 101; Keneset Yisrael (the year-book), 
iii. 213 et seq.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 210. 


S. 8. P. Wr. 


LADINO. See JUDÆO-SPANISH LANGUAGE (LA- 
DINO) AND LITERATURE. 
LADISLAUS. See POLAND. 


LADVOCAT, JEAN-BAPTISTE: Christian 
Hebraist; born at Vaucouleurs Jan. 3, 1709; died at 
Paris Dec. 29, 1765. Though heachieved particular 
distinction as a Hebraist and Biblical exegete, this 
was not the only branch of scholarship in which 
he excelled: he was, in fact, an exceedingly ver- 
satile student and writer. Belles-lettres, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, history, and the classics, with 
the Oriental languages and the Holy Scriptures, all 
received his attention. In 1749 he became librarian 
of the Sorbonne; but his most fertile period as an 













replete with shortcomings, errors, and solecisms." 
Consequently he suggests, as the surest means of 
restoring the Hebrew text as far as possible to its 
pristine purity, a critical comparison of the extant 
texts with the versions of the Hexapla, the Targu- 
mim, and all other ancient versions—a task wbich 
he himself really purposed to accomplish by the 
publication of a critical edition of the several books 
of the Old Testament, together with linguistic and 
archeological apparatus. 

It must be added that, notwithstanding the large 
number of its textual errors, Ladvocat firmly be- 
lieved in the integrity and the authenticity of the 
Old Testament, a view and a defense of which he 
embodied in “Letters on the Authenticity of the 
Original Texts of the Holy Scriptures ? (1766). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ! Michaud, Biographie Universelle, new ed., 
xxii. 431; La Grande Encyclopédie, xxi. 735; Steinschnei- 
der, Bibliographisehes Handbuch, 1859, p. 8, Supplement, 
p. 846, Leipsic, 1896. 

T H. G. E. 


LAG BA-OMER. See OMER. 
LAGARDE, PAUL ANTON DE: German 
Orientalist; born in Berlin Nov. 2, 1827; died in 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF EXCAVATIONS АТ TELL АІ-НАЅІ (LACHISH), SHOWING SEVEN STRATA OF CITIES. 


exegete commenced in 1751 after he had been ap- 
pointed to the chair in Biblical exegesis founded in 
the Sorbonne by the Duc d'Orleans, 16 was then 
that Ladvocat began to publish those theses on sev- 

‚ eral books of the Old Testament—particularly the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Book of Job—that 
won for him fame even in foreign countries. 'Two 
years after his new appointment he wrote “ Gram- 
maire Hébraique à l'Usage des Ecoles de la Sor- 
bonne” (Paris, 1753; last ed. 1822). 

It is, however, his *Interprétation Historique et 
Critique du Psalm 68” (20. 1767) that deserves a 
prominent place in the history of Biblical criticism. 
In a letter prefixed to the *Interprétation " Ladvo- 
cat dwells on the impossibility of a correct compre- 
hension of the Scriptures without a pure and correct 
Hebrew text. “Without the latter," he says, “all 
commentaries must needs beerroneous. Asamatter 
of fact, all our Hebrew Bibles, not excluding the 
edition of Athias (1705), are printed without taste, 
without critical judgment, according to the most 
modern and least correct manuscripts, and thus are 

VII.—38 


Göttingen Dec. 92, 1891. His father was Wilhelm 
Botticher; and his earlier writings (1847-52) were 
published under the name “P. A. Bétticher,” the 
name De Lagarde, which was in his mother's fam- 
ily, being legally assumed by him in 1854, when he 
was adopted by his maternal great-aunt, Ernestine 
de Lagarde. 

Lagarde's early education was obtained in the 
Friedrich Wilhelms Gymnasium, in which his father 
wasateacher. Hestudied theology and Oriental lan- 
guages at the universities of Berlin, where the poet- 
scholar Friedrich Rückert was his teacher in Arabic 
and Persian, and Halle, habilitating at the latter in 
1851. The nexttwo years were spent chiefly among 
the manuscripts in the libraries of Paris and London. 
Lagarde's hopes of securing on his return a position 
in a university faculty were disappointed; and from 
1854 to 1866 he taught in Berlin schools. In 1869 
he became professor of Oriental languages at Göt- 
tingen, succeeding Heinrich Ewald. 

Lagarde's earliest publications were in the field of 
comparative philology; and of his maturer works 
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that on noun-formation in Aramaic, Arabic, and 
Hebrew (1889) is an important contribution to the 
subject. He edited many texts, chiefly Biblical and 
ecclesiastical, in Syriac, Aramaic, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Coptic, as well as in Greek and Latin. What 
he regarded as the great work of his life, to which 
the principal part of the foregoing editions was 
subsidiary, was the critical reconstruction of the 
text of the Septuagint by a methodical regress from 
the recensions current in the fourth century. His 
“Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum Pars 
Prior Grece," 1883 (Genesis-Esther in the Syrian 
recension of Lucian), was one step in this plan. His 
minor writings, collected from time to time (* Sym- 
micta,” * Semitica,? * Orientalia," “ Mittheilungen "), 
cover an extraordinary range of erudition and con- 
troversy. He wrote much and vigorously also on 
contemporary questions in politics, religion, and 
education; his “Deutsche Schriften” (1878-81; last 
ed, 1891) is a collection of such pieces. 

Mention may be made of those writings of La- 
garde which are of especial Jewish interest. His 
“Prophets Chaldaice” (Leipsic, 1872) is a service- 
able edition of portions of the Reuchlin codex of 
the Targum, but without the vocalization; and his 
* Hagiographa Chaldaice” (1873), excepting Chron- 
icles, which he edited from an Erfurt MS., is a re- 
print from the Bomberg Bible of 1518. Lagarde had 
a sense of the importance of a study of Talmudic lit- 
erature because of its bearings on the history of the 
Bible text. He was not unacquainted with post-Bib- 
lical Hebrew. He edited, for the use of his students 
and not critically, the * Makamat ” of Judah al-Harizi 
(Gottingen, 1888), and gave an account of the He- 
brew manuscripts in Erfurt (^Symmicta," i. 130; 
see Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Bibl." xix. 28), and of a 
part of a Talmud manuscript in the Góttingen Li- 
brary (*Semitica," i. 69), besides explanations of 
Aramaic words (“Erklärung Chaldüischer Wörter,” 
ib. i. 88 et seg.). But both in his scientific and in 
his political writings he was a virulent anti-Semite, 
his theory of the corroding influence of the Jews 
being based upon his peculiar ideals of a German 
state. This is seen in his *Juden und Indogerma- 
nen: Eine Studie nach dem Leben" (* Mittheilung- 
en," ii. 262), in his “Purim: Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. 
der Religion" (Gottingen, 1887), and in his criti- 
cism of Berliner's edition of the Targum Onkelos (20. 
ii. 168 et seq.). He came into direct conflict with Jew- 
ish scholarship by the dissertation of his pupil Lud- 
wig Techen, “Zwei Göttinger Machzorhandschrif- 
ten? (1884), which contained an attack upon the 
merits of Leopold Zunz's work. This was answered, 
among others, by A. Berliner (“ Prof. P. de Lagarde, 
nach Seiner Natur Gezeichnet," Berlin, 1887), D. 
Kaufmann (*Paul de Lagarde's Jüdische Gelehr- 
samkeit,” 2d.), and by B. Ziemlich (* Einer der Nicht 
Liturgiker Sein Will,” 10.). Lagarde replied in his 
“Lipman Zunz und Seine Verehrer” (* Mittheilung- 
en," ii. 108 et seg.), and in his * Juden und Indogerma- 
nen,” cited above. A responsum on the Talmud by 
Lagarde will be found in * Mittheilungen,” iii. 8 et 
seq. The latest two accounts of Lagarde are by G. F. 
Moore in “The University Quarterly ” (New York), 
vii. 166 et seg., and by E. Nestle in Herzog-Hauck, 
~ Realencyc." хі. 218 (also separately with additions). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. A. de Lagarde, Ueber Einige Familien 
des Namens Büttieher, 1867; Anna de Lagarde, Paul de 
Lagarde: Erinnerungen aus Seinem Leben, 1894 (both 
privately printed). A classifled bibliography of Lagarde's wri- 
tings, by R. J. Н. Gottheil, will be found in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, xv. 211-229 (privately re- 
printed with addenda). G. F. M.—G 


LAGARTO, JACOB: South-American rabbi 
and Talmudist of theseventeenth century; probably 
a son of Simon Lagarto of Amsterdam. He went to 
Brazil when а young man, and about 1680 was 
hakam of the Jews at Tamarica. He was the au- 
thor of a work entitled “Ohel Ya'akob " or “Tienda 
de Jacob,” conjectured by Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr.” iii. 
1066b) to have contained Talmudic aphorisms. Kay- 
serling thinks it was not written in America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii. 16 and 17; 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-J'ud. p. 55. A. 


LAGUNA, DANIEL ISRAEL LOPEZ: 
Spanish poet; born in Portugal about the middle of 
the seventeenth century of Marano parents, who 
subsequently settled in southern France. He stud- 
ied the humanities at а Spanish university. Perse- 
cuted and imprisoned by the Inquisition às a Ma- 
rano, he languished for several years in captivity, 
finally succeeding in escaping. He then went to 
Jamaica, British West Indies, where he openly con- 
fessed Judaism. 

At Jamaica Laguna completed the poetical work 
which he had begun in prison—a Spanish paraphrase 
of the Psalms. In the introductory poem contain- 
ing an acrostic, “ A el Zeloso Lector" (To the Kind 
Reader), he relates his varied experiences, and in 
several of his versions of the Psalms he alludes to 
his sufferings in the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
With this work, the fruit of twenty-three years of 
labor, he went to London, where several of his rela- 
tives, members of the Laguna family, were then 
living. Here he found a patron in the person of the 
learned Mordecai Nunes Almeyda, who arranged to 
have the work printed. It appeared in a handsome 
edition, under the title *Espejo Fiel de Vidas Que 
Contiene los Psalmos de David en Verso " (London, 
1720), with an approbation in Spanish by Haham 
David Nieto, another, in Hebrew, by Joseph ibn 
Danon, and an artistic “ geroglifico” by Abraham 
Lopez de Oliveyra. It was dedicated to Almeyda, 
and was praised in Spanish, Latin, and English 
verse by many, including Almeyda; the latter's 
mother, Manuela Nunes de Almeyda, and sisters, 
Bienbenida Cohen Belmonte and Sarah de Fonseca 
Pina y Pimentel; Sarah's husband, Manuel Fon- 
seca Pina, and son Moseh de Manuel Fonseca Pina; 
as wellas Jacob Henriquez Pimentel (alias Manuel 
de Umanes), and his son Abraham, who wrote a long 
introduction to the work; David Henriquez Pimen- 
tel; and Abraham Gomez Silveyra. David Chaves, 
the physician, and Isaac de Sequeira Samuda wrote 
Latin hexameters in its honor, and Samson Guideon, 
then а young financier, as well as Abraham Bravo, 
a friend of the author, praised the work in English 
verse. The poet's eldest son, David Lopez La- 
guna, and his nephew, Jacob Lopez Laguna, 
wrote Spanish poems onit. Laguna subsequently 
returned to Jamaica to his wife, Riki, and his three 
sons, David, Jacob, and Isaac. He died at the age 
of seventy; but the date of his death is not known. 
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Another Daniel Lopes Laguna from Bordeaux 
died in Paris March 8, 1780 (“Revue Et. Juives,” 
xxvi. 244). 

Other members of the Laguna family, Abraham 
Laguna, Jacob Laguna, and Rebecca Lagu- 
na, were naturalized at Jamaica between 1740 and 
1748. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 297 et seq.; idem, 
Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 88; idem, in J. Q. R. xiii. 569 et 
seq.; Gaster, Hist. of Bevis Marks, pp. 117 et seq.; Publ. 
ret Soc. iii. 110 et seq., iv. 121 et sed., 162 et seq., v. 112 
J. M. K. 
LAIBACH : Capital of the Austrian province of 

Carniola. The first mention of Jews in Laibach 
dates from 1218, when it is recorded that they re- 
built their synagogue much handsomer than it was 
before. The usual accusations against Jews in 
medieval times are found in connection with Lai- 
bach. In 1290 they are charged with the murder of 
a Christian child; in 1337 they are accused of hav- 
ing poisoned the wells; and in 1408 three Jews are 
killed in a riot, caused by the trial of a Jew who 
was put to death for having violated a Christian 
girl, The occupation of the Laibach Jews was 
chiefly money-lending, but they are also mentioned 
as merchants having an important trade with Italy, 
and as artisans. The Austrian Jaw of 1244 was not 
valid in Carniola; and the legal status of the Jews 
was defined by special charters granted to individ- 
uals by the rulers. They were permitted to hold 
real estate, and in criminal cases were placed on an 
equal footing with Christians, while in civil cases 
they were asa rule under the * Judenrichter ” of Mar- 
burg in Styria. As regards the payment of taxes 
they formed one body (JüprsonnErT) with their co- 
religionists of Styria and Carinthia; but they were 
also required to bear their share in the city levy. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Styria and Carin- 
thia (1490) did not.at first affect those of Laibach, 
and in 1510 Emperor Maximilian decreed that they 
should be protected in their ancient privileges; but 
in 1518 he yielded to the demands of the citizens, 
and prohibited the Jews from engaging in mercantile 
pursuits. Finally, on Jan. 1, 1515, upon the peti- 
tion of the citizens, they were expelled from Lai- 
bach. Occasionally Jews seem to have been in the 
city after that time; for in 1672 Leopold I. addressed 
an edict to the governor in which he ordered that 
no Jew should be tolerated in the province. In 1762 
the governor desired to give the Jews permission to 
deal at wholesale in goods of domestic manufacture; 
but the merchants’ gild objected. Joseph IL, how- 
ever, permitted them in 1798 to frequent the fairs. 
When, after the peace of Vienna (Oct. 14, 1809), 
Carniola became part of the French province of 
Illyria, Abraham Heimann of Memmelsdorf in 
Bavaria settled there and had to contend with the 
ill-will of the municipal authorities, but was pro- 
tected by the French governor. Immediately after 
the reincorporation of the province into Austria 
through the peace of Paris (May 80, 1814), Heimann 
received an order of expulsion (Aug. 18); and al- 

: though an imperial order of Dec. 6, 1817, restored 
his rights, he had continuously to fight the munici- 
pal and provincial authorities, who persecuted him 
constantly, until the events of 1848 secured him in 


his rights. Subsequent reaction prevented for a 
long time the settlement of other Jews in the city; 
and it was not until the constitution of Dec. 21, 
1867, gave the Jews civic equality that they again 
settled in Laibach. In a total population of 36,547 
there are now about 200 Jews, who, however, have 
not yet formed a religious community, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scherer, Die Rechtsverhültnisse der Juden 
in den Deutsch-Oesterreichischen Ländern, pp. 518-598, 
Leipsic, 1901, where the older literature js quoted. among 
which Dimitz, Die Juden in. Krain, in Laibacher Zeitung, 
1866, is the most important; for the highly interesting history 


of the Heimann family, Simon Heimann, in Allg. Zeit. des 
J'ud. 1849, pp. 24 et seq. D , 


L'ALBENC. See DAUPHINÉ. 
LAMA. See Loans, ELIJAH BEN MOSES. 
LAME IN SACRIFICE. See SACRIFICE. 


LAMBERT, MAYER: French Orientalist; 
born Dec. 23, 1863, at Metz; son of Elie Lambert, 
author of religious text-books, grandson of Chief 
Rabbi Lion Mayer Lambert of Metz, great-grandson 
of Chief Rabbi Aaron of Worms, and descendant 
through the last-named of Gershon Ulif Ashkenazi 
and of Elijah Blin, rabbi and hazzan of Worms in the 
sixteenth century. After finishing his studies at the 
lycée of Metz, he attended the lectures of the Tal- 
mud Torah and the Séminaire Israélite of Paris, 
pursuing, at the same time, courses in Semitics at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He received his 
rabbi’s diploma in 1886. In 1887 he was appointed 
professor of Arabic and Syriac at the Séminaire, 
and in 1889 he took charge of Hebrew at the Ecole 
Normale of the Alliance Israélite. He taught He- 
brew at the Talmud Torah, 1890-94, and subse- 
quently at the Séminaire. From 1886 to 1895 he was 
the collaborator of Joseph Derenbourg. In 1902 he 
was appointed lecturer of Hebrew and of Syriac at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

Lambert has published the following works: 
* Eléments de Grammaire Hébraique " (Paris, 1890); 
“Une Série de Qeré Ketib ” (75. 1891); “ Commentaire 
sur le Livre de la Création par Saadia” (db. 1891); 
* Arabic Version and Commentary to Proverbs, by 
Saadia” (20. 1894), in collaboration with Joseph De- 
renbourg; *Premiers Eléments de Grammaire Hé- 
braique? (db. 1900); “Glossaire Hébreu-Francais,” 
MS. 302 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, published by 
Lambert in collaboration with M. L. Brandin (1908). 
Of his numerous contributions to the “Revue des 
Etudes Juives,” the “Journal Asiatique." the 
* Revue Sémitique," etc., the following deserve par- 
ticular mention: “Observations sur la Théorie des 
Formes Nominales” (“Journal Asiatique,” 1890); 
“L’Accent Tonique en Hébreu” (* R. E. J.” 1892); 
“La Formation du Pluriel en Hébreu ” (2d.); * L'In- 
scription d'Eryx " (“Revue Sémitique,” 1898); “Le 
Vav Conversif " (ib. 1895); “La Syntaxe de l'Impé- 
ratif Hébreu" (2b. 1897); *L'Article dans la Poésie 
Hébraique" (db. 1898); “De l'Accent en Arabe" 
(“Jour. Asiatique," 1898): “Le Cantique de Moise” 
(“R. E. J.” 1898); “Les Dates et les Ages dans la 
Bible" (db. 1902). His contributions to “La Grande 
Encyclopédie" include the articles: “Langue Hé- 
braique," “ Маѕѕоте,” “Onkelos,” etc. In his arti- 
cles contributed to the * Univers Israélite " Lambert 
endeavors to show that Judaism must give up dog- 
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matism, modifying the customs and laws which are 
contrary to modern ideals while laying more stress 


on religious instruction. 
s A. A. 


LAMDEN, or LAMDAN (plural, Lamdanim): 
Late Hebrew expression fora man who is well in- 
formed in rabbinical literature, although uot a 
scholar in the technical sense of the term (“talmid 
hakam ”); it does not seem to have been used before 
the eighteenth century. Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen 
(1670-1749) decided that rabbinical scholars were ex- 
empt from paying taxes even though scholars then 
were not scholars in the proper sense of the word, “ for 
the law does not make a difference between lam- 
dan and lamdan " (Resp. “Keneset Yehezkel,” Ho- 
shen Mishpat, No. 95, p. 118a, Altona, 1782). Jacob 
Emden (*Megillat Sefer,” p. 21, Warsaw, 1890) 
speaks of Baer Kohen (Berent Salomon), the founder 
of the Klausin Hamburg, as having been somewhat 
of a scholar (“kezat lamdan,” the equivalent of the 
Judxo-German “ein stückel lamden?). Authorities 
of the sixteenth century, when they have to speak 
of the difference between a scholar in the technical 
sense of the word and a well-informed man, do not 
use the term “lamdan,” but say *zurba me-rabba- 
nan" (see Joshua Falk ha-Kohen in *Sefer Me'irat 
‘Enayim,” Hoshen Mishpat, 15, 4; Shabbethai ha- 
Kohen, 4. 1, 19, and Yoreh De'ah, 244, 11). 


LAMECH (105 = “vigorous youth ??); 1. De- 
Scendant of Cain (Gen. iv. 18-94). He had two 
wives, Adah and Zillah. Adah bore him two sons, 
Jabal (the father of such as dwell in tents) and Jubal 
(the father of such as handle the harp and organ). 
Zillah had one son (Tubal-cain, instructor of those 
that wrought in brass and iron) and one daughter 
(named Naamah). Lamech is especially remembered 
for ihe address to his two wives given in Gen. iv. 
23-24. The general opinion of modern scholars is 
that this utterance is a glorification by Lamech of 
the weapons forged by his son Tubal-cain, while 
Wellhausen holds (*Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs," p. 303) that it is simply a boastful outburst 
of the kind common in Arabic literature. 

The Talmudists and the ancient Jewish commen- 
tators, interpreting the words pp n'nya (Gen. iv. 
15, “Cain shall expiate his crime after seven gener- 
ations ”), evolved the following legend: Lamech lost 
his sight and had to be led by his son Tubal-cain, 
who was of the seventh generation from Cain 
(comp. Gen. iv. 17-18). One day Tubal-cain saw in 
the distance something that he took for an animal; 
it was Cain, however, who had been killed by an 
arrow from Lamech's bow. When they found that 
it was Cain, Lamech in sorrow clapped his bands 
together, by which action he killed Tubal-cain, His 
wives deserted him (Rashi, ad loc.). According to 
Gen. R. xxiii. 5, Lamech killed no one, but his wives 
refused to associate with him on the ground that 
the descendants of Cain would be destroyed after 
seven generations. Lamech, however, allayed their 
fears, saying: “Have I slain a man or a youth that 
my offspring should be destroyed? If Cain shall 
expiate his crime after seven generations, surely 
Lamech, who killed no one, shall expiate his sins 
after seventy-seven generations." This interpreta- 





tion was adopted by Onkolos and pseudo-Jonathan. 
Josephus (* Ant." i. 2, $ 2) saw in the word *sev- 
enty-seven " the number of Lamech’s sons. 

2. Descendant of Seth and father of Noah (Gen. 
v. 28-30), whom Lamech begat at the age of 189 
years; his life covered a period of 777 years. The 
coincidence of the names * Lamech " and * Enoch " 
in the Cainite and Sethite genealogies, as well as the 
similarity between other names in the two lists, has 
led modern scholars to suppose that these are two 
different recensions of the same list. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

LAMED (б): Twelfth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet; on its form see ALPHABET. The mean- 
ing of the name is uncertain. The letter isa liquid, 
pronounced like the English “1”; it interchanges 
with the other liquid consonants and semivowels, 
and sometimes passes into *, є, or. 16 is some- 
times inserted after the first radical or added to the 
third to form quadriliterals from triliterals. As a 
numeral it has, in late usage, the value of 30. 

T: I. BR. 

LAMED-WAW: The thirty-six hidden saints 
called among Russian Jews Lamed-waw-niks. 
The legend that there arein every generation thirty- 
six secret saints, through whose piety the world ex- 
ists, is based upon the following passage in the Tal- 
mud: “Abaye has said: ‘There are in the world 
not less than thirty-six righteous persons in every 
generation upon whom the Shekinah rests; for it 
is written, “ Happy are all they that wait for him” 
[5]. The last word stands numerieally for thirty- 
six’” (Sanh. 97b; Suk, 45a). The “Tikkune Zohar” 
(ch. xxi.) goes still further, and, quoting Hos. x. 2, 
“Their heart fond] is divided,” deduces from 520, 
which numerically represents seventy-two, that 
there are thirty-six saints in Palestine and an equal 
number outside of the Holy Land. 

Around these sayings clusters a whole series of 
legends celebrating the Lamed-waw-niks. "The lat- 
ter are represented as hiding their sanctity and as 
not obtruding it forshow. They usually follow the 
humble vocation of artisans, unrecognized by the 
community, and denying their identity when it is 
accidentally discovered. In cases of extreme dan- 
ger to the Jewish community they come forward 
to avert it; but after their work is done, they retire 
to some place where they can again live undisturb- 
edly. This belief has been so universal as to raise 
a suspicion against any mysterious personage that 
he is a Lamed-waw-nik. 

Wiener in his “Yiddish Literature” cites a char- 
acteristic legend of such a saint living at Cracow in 
the time of Moses Isserles. Disguised as Hayyim, 
a tailor, this saint frustrated a plan of the Polish 
king to extort a sum of money from the Jews, and 
by his secret powers forced the king to abandon it. 
The king’s minister who had concocted the scheme 
fled, and became converted to Judaism. Legends 
concerning Lamed-waw-niks are connected also with 
Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob, Elijah Wilna, and other 


popular personages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Yiddish Literature, pp. 36-38, New 
York, 1899; Hershon, 4 Talmudie Miscellany, р. 185, Lon- 
don, 1880; Adat Zaddikim, Lemberg, 1865; ‘Aliyyot Eli- 
yahu, p. 62, Wilna, 1889. 

H. R. К А. 8. W. 
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LAMEGO: City in Portugal. Its Jewry was 
formerly situated in the Cruz da Pedra street, the 
present Rua Nova. Lamego was the meeting-place 
of many rich secret Jews or Neo-Christians, who 
were bitterly hated by the Christian population of 
the city. One of the most active representatives of 
the Portuguese Maranos in the struggle against 
the introduction of the Inquisition w as Jacome da 
Fonseca of Lamego. 

The establishment of a tribunal of the Holy Office 
in the city (1542) was hailed with rejoicings by the 
Christian population. In the program of the cele- 
bration of the opening of the tribunal, which con- 
sisted of doggerel and which was displayed at all 
the publie places in the city, the richest and most 
distinguished of the Maranos were divided into two 
groups, musicians and dancers, and caricatured. 
The panic among these secret Jews was so great 
that most of them fled to Tras-os-Montes, where 
many were seized by the bailiffs, and led back to 
Lamego. The tribunal of Lamego was in existence 
for about six years. 

Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 


M. K. 


LAMEL, SIMON EDLER VON: Austrian 
merchant; born at Tuschkau near Pilsen, Bohemia, 
Aug. 28, 1766; died at Vienna April 18, 1845. Early 
bereft of his father, he quickly developed an incli- 
nation for mercantile pursuits, so that, when only 
twenty-one years of age, he established a wholesale 
house in Prague which soon ranked among the 
most important in the country, He encouraged im- 
provements in the raising of sheep, and also intro- 
duced new methods in the carding and manufac- 
turing of wool. Prompted by feelings of patriotism, 
he rendered his country valuable services, especially 
during the Napoleonic war. Thus, in 1801 he pur- 
chased all the magazines containing salt, flour, and 
wheat which had been captured by the French, and 
in 1805 he bought all the artillery pieces taken by 
the enemy, thereby saving Austria more than 8,000,- 
000 gulden. In 1809 he negotiated the purchase of 
450 tons of biscuit for military provisions, declining 
to accept any profits or commission. Liimel gave 
further evidence of his devotion to his emperor and 
his country by lending the government large sums of 
money. Inorder to facilitate the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Vienna he in 1809 lent to the 
state his entire fortune. 

In view of his recognized services he requested 
permission to purchase a house in Vienna, but on 
March 17, 1811, the emperor declined to grant this 
petition. In the same year, however, Lümel was 
elevated to the hereditary nobility, and he and his 
children were given permission to reside in Vienna, 
in which city Jews were at that time hardly toler- 
ated. In 1818 Field-Marshal Prince Schwarzenberg 
appointed Lümel commissary of the army, relieving 
him from quartering soldiers, 

Saxony as well as Austria profited by Liimel’s 
services : and several autograph letters from the 
kings of the former country assured him of their 
esteem. His endeavors were the cause, at least in- 
directly, of the abolition of the body-tax (* Leibzoll ”) 
in Saxony. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
рр. 49, 23: 





Lümel was ever active in his efforts to ameliorate 
the sad condition of his coreligionists. In 1817 
he succeeded in having the taxes of the Bohemian 
Jews reduced, and was assured at tlie same time that 
they would shortly beabolished altogether. He did 
not seek to escape this taxation himself, even when 
he removed to Vienna. <A few years before his death 
he endeavored to bring about the abolition of the 
medieval Jewish oath. 

Lümel's daughter, Elise Herz, founded in his 
memory а school at Jerusalem, which is known as 
the *Simon Edler von Lümel's Stiftung." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jiidischer ee i. 118, p denna, pu 

Wolf. Gesch. der Juden in Wien, 106, ib. 1676; A. 


Frankl, Nach Jerusalem, i. 1 ct seq., Пара. 1858, 
S. M. K. 


LAMENTATIONS.—Biblical Data: In the 
manuscripts and printed copies of the Old Testament 
the book is called, after its initial word, “Ekah”; 
in the Talmud and among the Rabbis, after its con- 
tents, *Kinot" (comp. especially B. B. 15a). The 
Greek and Latin translations of the Old Testament, 
as wellas the Church Fathers, call it Opjro., or Opzvot 
"Iepeuíov, or * Threni.” 

The five poems deal with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (586 n.c.), describing how city and country, 
palace and Temple, king and people, suffered under. 
the terrible catastrophe. The several poems have 
markedly different characteristics. The first shows 
an almost utter lack of consecutive thought. Al- 
though it may be divided into two distinct sections 
M LR 110, in which the poet speaks, and 11с- 
32. in which the city continues—the sections them- 
Selves present no logical development of thought. 
The theme of the entire song is the distress of the 
city (which is personified) and of her children and in- 
habitants, and the haughtiness of the victors. Thus 
verses 1 e£ seg. deal, in obvious imitation of Isa. i. 21, 
with the misfortunes of Jerusalem; verse 5, with the 
arrogance of the Chaldeans; verses 6-9, again, with 
the misery of the inhabitants; verse 10, with the 
proud victors. Verses 12-16 of the second section 
are especially remarkable for their series of detached 
images representing Jerusalem’s sufferings; viz., the 
rain of fire, the net, the yoke, the treading in the 
wine-press, etc. From a theological point of view, 
the strong sense of sin (verses 5, 8, 14, 18, 21), as well 
as the wish that God may punish the enemy (verse 
22), is noteworthy. 

The second poem, ch. ii. (comp. Jer. xiv. 15-18), 
is remarkable for its methodical arrangement. After 
the theme—the destruction of Jerusalem—has been 
announced in verse 1, it is treated first in its political 
aspect (2-5) and then from its religious side (6-7). 
Verse 8 is the beginning of a new section, also in 
two parts: (и) 8-9a, dealing with the fate of the city; 
and (b) 9b-12, with that of her inhabitants. Verse 
13 introduces а parenetic portion: the false prophets 
are mostly to blame (14-17); therefore the exhorta- 
tion to cry unto the Lord (18-19) and the fulfilment 
of the exhortation (20-99 

The third poem, ch. iii, has a character of its 
own, being a psalm, somewhat similar to Ps. Ixxxviii. 
llere, too, the question arises as to whether the 
Speaker is one person—perhaps Jeremiah (comp. 
K. Budde in Marti's “Kurzer Handcommentar." 
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xvii. 92 e£ seg.—or the community (comp. R. 
Smend in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” viii. 62, note8). The 
latter opinion is preferable in view of the contents. 
Verses 1-18 deal with the deep affliction in conse- 


' quence of which the speaker is without peace and 


without hope, and therefore he cries to God (19 e 
seq.). The following section (21-47) is most impor- 
tant from a religious point of view; for, according to 
it, God’s mercy is renewed every morning, and there- 
fore man may hope even in sorrow, which is only 
a divine means of discipline. If God has atfilicted 
any one, He will also show pity, according to the 
abundance of His mercy. Hence, he whois afflicted 
must not deem himself abandoned by God, but 
should consider whether he has not deserved his 
trials because of sins. The result of this reflection 
is an admission of sin by the community (verse 47). 


This is followed by another description of the afflic-. 


tions of the community (48-55). The song ends 
with a prayer: “Help me and avenge me on my 
enemies ” (56-66). 
The fourth poem, ch. iv., is similar to the second 
as regards its symmetrical arrangement and its 
contents. Verses 1-11 deal with the 
Fourth affliction of the “bene Ziyyon " and the 
and Fifth “Nezirim”—with the famine as the 
Poems. greatest terror of the siege. God has 
poured out all His anger upon the un- 
happy city, which suffers because of the sins of its 
leaders, the priests and prophets (13-16), the king 
and his council (17-20). The last two verses (21- 
22) contain a threat of punishment against Edom. 
Since ancient times the fifth poem, ch. v., has 


- rightly been called a prayer. Verse 1 addresses 


God with the words “Behold our reproach”; this 
reproach is described with but little coherence in 
verses 2-18, which are followed by a second appeal 
to God (19-2 2): “Renew our days as of old.” 

Ne —(a) Biblical and Pre-Talmudic Data : 
The book gives по information as toitsauthor. The 
earliest mention of itis found in II Chron. xxxv. 

* And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah; and all the 

singing men and the singing women spake of Josiah 
in their lamentations to this day, and made them an 
ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they: are written 
in the lamentations.” The chronicler therefore re- 
gards Jeremiah as the author of lamentations on 
Josiah; and it is not improbable that he saw them 
in the Book of Lamentations, in view of passages 
like ii. 6 and iv. 20, Josephus (“ Ant." x. 5, § 1) 
has transmitted this tradition: “But all the people 
mourned greatly for him [Josiah], lamenting and 
grieving on hisaccount for many days: and Jere- 
miah the prophet composed an elegy tolament him, 
which is extant till this time also." "This tradition 
has found a place in the Talmud as well as in the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, and is 
plainly cited by Jerome, who says, on Zech. xii. 11: 
“Super quo [Josia] lamentationes scripsit Jeremias, 
qu leguntur in ecclesia et scripsisse eum Parali- 
pomenon testatur liber." 

Е. G. И. М. Ló. 

(b) In Rabbinical Literature: The rabbinical au- 
thorities regard Lamentations as having been writ- 
ten by Jeremiah (B. B. 15a). It is one of the three 
“Ketubim Ketannim” (Ber. 57b), and is variously | 








| the loyalty to the king; v 
! fered innocently for the sins of the fathers. 


designated as “ Kinot,” “Megillat Kinot,” “Ekah,” 
and *Megillat Ekah” (Ber. 57b; B. B. 15а; Lam. 
R. i, 1, пур кок пок PN; comp. L. Blau [“ Zur 
Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift," p, 38, note 8, 
Budapest, 1894], who questions the last two titles). 
And he who reads it utters first the benediction “‘Al 
Mikra Megillah” (Soferim xiv. 2; comp. ed. Mül- 
ler, p. 188). Ekah was written immediately after 
the destruction of the First Temple and of the city: 
of Jerusalem (Lam. R. i. 1), though R. Judah is of 
the opinion that it was composed during the reign 
of Jehoiakim, after the first deportation (#0.). 

The alphabetical construction of the poems fur- 
nished suggestions of an ethical nature to the Rab- 
bis. "Thesevenalphabets (ch. v. was also considered 


. alphabetical as it numbers twenty-two verses) recall 


the seven sins committed by Israel (zb. Introduc- 
tion, xxvii.) This form also indicates that Israel vio- 
lated the Law fromalef (N) to taw (л; 10. i. 1, $ 21), 
i.e., from beginning to end. The letter pe (5) was 
placed before 'ayin, because Israel spake with 
the mouth (пв) what the eye(* ‘ayin ”) had not seen 
(Lam. R.ii.20). 'The influence of the Lamentations 
in bringing Israel to repentance was greater than 
that of all the other prophecies of Jeremiah (Lam. 
R. ix. 26). See also JEREMIAH IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. 

BıBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Der Kanon des A. T. Leipsic, 1868. 

8, 8, E. G. 

(c) Critical View : Since the tradition of the Jere- 
mianic authorship was current as early as the time 
of the chronicler, it is doubtless an ancient one, but 
no reference is made to it in any of the songs 
themselves. There are, on the contrary, weighty 
reasons against ascribing the authorship to Jeremiah: 
(1) The position of the book among the “ Ketubim" in 
the Hebrew canon; for though the Alexandrian canon 
places it beside the Book of Jeremiah, this juxtapo- 
sition did not obtain originally, since the two books 
were translated by different writers. (2) Thestyle of 
the songs, 7.2. (4) their language and (b) their poet- 
ical form. (a) Their language: this has been exhaust- 
ively examined by Löhr in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” 
xiv. 81 et seq., and it shows that ii, and iv. were 
drawn undoubtedly from Ezek., and i. and v. prob- 
ably from Deutero-Isaiah. (5) Their poetical form: 
this does not refer to the elegiac verse (which Budde 
called the * Kinah-verse ”) of the first four songs—a 
verse-form which since the time of Amos is found in 
all the prophetic literature—but to the so-called 
acrostic form: that is, in ch. i., ii., and iv. each suc- 
cessive verse begins with a successive letter of the 
alphabet; in ch. iii. three verses are devoted to each 
letter; and the fifth song containsat least twenty-two 
verses, corresponding to the number of letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet. "This artificial arrangement is 
scarcely ever found in the Old Testament except 
in late Psalms and in the later literature, like Prov. 
xxxi and Nahum i. 8. The decisive argument 
against the hypothesis of the Jeremianic author- 
ship is found in the contents of some of the pas- 
sages. For example, ii. 9 states that at that time 
the prophets had no vision from the Lord; iv. 17 
refers to the reliance on help from Egypt; iv. 20, to 
7 states that Israel suf- 
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Indeed, itis highly improbable that Lamentations 
was composed by any one man, for the following 
reasons: (1) One writer would hardly have treated 
the same theme five different times; (2) the diversi- 
fied character of the several songs, as shown above, 
is an argument against the assumption, as is also 
the difference in the acrostic arrangement; for in 
ch. i. the y precedes the 5, while it follows in ii.— 
iv. In view of the characteristics mentioned above, 
ii. and iv. may be regarded as belonging together; 
the first dwelling more on the fate of the city, 
the second more on that of the inhabitants, and 
both rising to а 
higher poetic level 
than the remaining 
songs of the book. 
Ch, i, and у, might 
also be classed to- 
gether, while iii. 
occupies an excep- 
tional position, and 
may have been 
added in order to 
render the whole 
collection adaptable 
to religious pur- 
poses. In later 
times, the book was 
read on the Ninth 
of Ab, in memory 
of the destruction 
of the Solomonic 
and Herodian 
Temples; and the 
custom may have 
originatedeven dur- 
ing the time of Ze- 
rubbabel's 'Temple. 

The time and 
place of the compo- 
sition of the book 
are matters of con- 
jecture. Ch. ii. and 
iv. may have been 
written a decade 
after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; 
i and v., perhaps 
` toward the end of 
the Exile; and iii. 
seems to be of still 
later origin. Argu- 
ments seem to be in 
favor of Babylon as the place of origin of the book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Н. Ewald, Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, 2d 
ed., 1866, pp. 321 et seq.; Otto Thenius, in Kurzgefasstes Exe- 
getisches Handbuch, 1855; Nügelsbach, Keil, Payne-Smith, 
Cheyne, and Plumptre at the end of their commentaries on 
Jeremiah: W.R. Smith, Lamentations, in Encyc. Brit. 9th 
ed.; S. Oettli, in Strack and Zoeckler's Kurzgefasster Kom- 
mentar, etc.; M. Lohr, Dic Klagelicder Jeremia’s, 1891; 
idem, in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, 
1893; S. Minocchi, Le Lamentazioni di Geremia, Rome, 
1897 ; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 456 et seq., New York, 1902; Hinleitungen 
to Lamentations (Klagelieder) by Cornill, Baudissin, Konig, 
Wellhausen-Bleek; Budde, Klagelieder, in K. H. C. 1898. 
E, G, П, M. Lö. 
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Perpetual Lamp. 
(From the synagogue at Ramsgate, England.) 
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LAMP, PERPETUAL (vpn 3: In syna- 
gogues a perpetual light is maintained in a lamp 
which consists generally of a glass vessel containing 
a wick burning in olive-oil; this is held in an orna- 
mental metal receptacle suspended from the ceiling 
in front of the “Holy Ark,” or “ Aron ha-Kodesh,” 
just as the candlestick (* menorah”) in the Tabernacle 
and Temple had its place before the Ark of the 
Covenant (see Jew. Excxc. ii. 109, illustrations). 

The institution of the perpetual light descended 
from the Temple (comp. Ex. xxvii. 20; Lev. xxiv. 
2) to the Synagogue as the “lesser Temple" (* mik- 
dash me'at"; Meg. 
29a). The perpetual 
light in the Temple, 
which is mentioned 
by classical writers 
(pseudo - Hecatzeus, 
in Josephus, * Con- 
tra Ap.” i. 22; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, 
xxxiv. 1), is usually 
referred to in the 
Talmud as the 
“western light” 
(“пег ha-ma'ara- 
bi”), it being the 
Jamp upon the cen- 
tral shaft of the can- 
dlestick. The 
general tradition is 
that this lamp was 
never allowed to 
go out, while the 
other six lamps 
burned only during 
the night (Tamid 
vi. 1; Men. 86b, 98b; 
comp. *Yad," Bet 
ha-Behirah, iii. 
1-11, and Temidin, 
jii. 10-18); accord- 
ing to Josephus, 
“Ant.” iii. 8, 88, 
three lights burned 
day and night in 
the Temple; and, 
again, Tamid iii. 9 
would imply a tra- 
dition of two lights 
burning  perpetu- 
aly. The lighting 
of the perpetual 
lamp and the placing of the scrolls of the Law in 
the Ark are the principal ceremonies in the dedica- 
tion of a synagogue. 

The Rabbis interpret the perpetual lamp as the 
symbol of God's presence in Israel (Shab. 22b); or 
as representing the spiritual light which went forth 
from the sanctuary (Ex. R. xxxvi 1); or as the 
symbol of God's Law, which Israelis to keep alive 
in the world (Ex. R. xxxvi. 2; Lev. R. xxxi. 4). 
According to Biblical conception, the light is a fig- 
ure of happiness and prosperity, even of life itself 
(I Kings xi. 80; Ps. xviii. 99 [A. V. 28]; Prov. xx. 
27, xxiv. 20; Job xviii. 6). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Iken, Tractatus Talmudis de Cultu Quo- There is no provision made in the Talmud with 


tidiano Templi, 1736, pp. 73-76, 107 et seq.: Krüger, in The- 
ologisehe Quärtalschrift, 1851, pp. 248 et seq. Lito 
A. . M. C. 


LAMP, SABBATH: Special lamp or chande- 
lier used in Jewish households on Sabbath eve. The 
lighting of a special lamp on Sabbath eve, regarded 
as a religious duty, is of early pharisaic origin (see 
SABBATH). The early tannaim speak of it as a well- 
known institution (Shab. ii.), 
and their discussions turn only 
on the minor details connected 
with it, as the kind of wick or 
oil to be employed. The later 
rabbis differed in their opin- 
ions as to whether the lighting 
of the Sabbath lamp was an 
obligation (“hobah ") or a mer- 
itorious act (“mizwah”; Shab. 
35b and Tos. ib. s.v. “Hadla- 
kah”; comp. Shab. 23b). Con- 
sidered as an obligation, it is 
especially incumbent upon the 
housewife, and the neglect of 
it entails heavenly punishment 
(Shab. ii. 6). If there is no 
woman in the house, the obliga- 
tion rests upon the man (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 268, 
6) The blessing pronounced 
at the lighting of the Sabbath 
lamp is: “Blessed art Thou 

. who hast sanctified us 
with Thy commandments and 
enjoined ustolight the Sabbath 
lamp" (Shab. 25b; Tos. 2d. s.c. 
“Hobah”; “Seder R. Amram ” 
[ed. Warsaw, 1865], i. 24; Orah 
Hayyim, 263, 5; Be'er Heteb, 
«d loc.) Pious women recite 
а prayer (“tehinnah”) for the 
health and prosperity of their 
families before and after the 
blessing. : 

The wick used for the Sab- 
bath lamp should be of such 

material as flax, 
Materials. linen, or cotton, 

but not of hair 
or wool, or similar materials. 
The oil should be of a kind that 
will easily feed the wick; 
pitch, wax, or. fat should not 
be used; neither should resin 
(“тар ?), which emits an ill 
odor (Shab. 90b; 94b). Nor is 
it permissible to use balsam 
(“zeri”), which produces a 
sweet odor, lest some one make use of it while it 
is burning and thus render the supply inadequate, 
an act that would make him guilty of quenching 
a light on Sabbath (ib. 25b). . All other kinds of oil 
may be used, although olive-oil is the kind most 
recommended (Orah Hayyim, 264, 6; *Sefer Ha- 
sidim," ed. Wistinetzki, § 623, and note) Candles 
made of pitch, wax, or fat are also permitted (Orah 
‘Hayyim, 264, 7). 








Perpetual Lamp. 
(In the possession of Maurice Herrmann, New York.) 


regard to the number of lights. Later authorities 
mention the custom of lighting two lights, one for 
each of the terms “Zakor” and “Shamor,” with 
which the two versions—Ex. xx. 8 and Deut. v. 12 
—of the Sabbath commandment respectively begin 
(Kol Bo, 31; Orah Hayyim, 268, 1). The seven- 
branched Sabbath lamp is of later origin, and has 
its source in the sanctity at- 
tached to the number sevem 
by the cabalists. (Be’er Heteb 
- to OrabHayyim, 
Number of 263, 1; Hayye 
Lights. Adam; Shab. v. 
18). Some homes 
in medieval Jewry had a hang- 
ing chandelier that was used 
only on Sabbath eve. The 
proverb “When the lamp is 
lowered all sorrows are fled” 
has its origin in the lowering of 
the chandelier, usually of cight 
branches, on Sabbath eve (Ber- 
liner, “Aus dem Innern Leben 
der Deutschen Juden im Mit- 
telalter,” ch. iii., Hebrew ed., 
Warsaw, 1900; comp. Abra- 
hams, “Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages,” p. 154). 

The Sabbath lamp should be 
lighted before sunset on Fri- 
day. In ancient times six 
blasts were blown with a trum- 
pet by the public herald, the 
third blast indicating the time 
for lighting the Sabbath lamp 
(Shab. 85; Josephus, “B. J.” 
iv.9, end). According to some 
authorities the Sabbath enters 
with the kindling of the lights; 
hence the custom that the 
"woman who lights the lamp 
does no work afterward (Orah 
Hayyim, 263, 10, Isserles’ 
gloss. The prevalent custom 
is to kindle the lights and then 
вау the blessing while holding 
the hands before them (i5. 263, 
5, Isserles’ gloss; comp. Fried- 
länder, “Jewish Religion," p. 
858, and note, London, 1900). 

The early Karaites, follow- 
ing their teacher Апап, pro- 
hibited all lights on the Sab- 
bath, interpreting the passage 
“Ye shall kindle no fire... 
on the Sabbath day” (Ex. 
xxxv. 8) to forbid not only the act of kindling, but 
also the presence of a light in the house. They re- 
garded it as a duty to extinguish even a light left 
burning by mistake (Fürst, “Gesch. des Karitert.” 
ii. 10 and notes 58, 54, Leipsic, 1862; comp. “Sefer 
Hasidim,” $ 1147, ed. Warsaw, 1901). The later 





Karaites, however, light candles on Sabbath eveg™ 


(Neubauer, “Gesch. des Karüert," Hebr. supple 
ment, ch. iii., Leipsic, 1866). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides. Yad, Shabbat,_v.; Shuthan 
“Атик, Oran. Hayyim, 263-265; Shibholc ha-Leket, $8 59-61. 
ed. Buber, Wilna, 1886; Shub, Ta‘ame ha-Minhagim, 88 167, 
172. Lemberg, 1896 ; M. Friedman, The Sabbath, Light, in J. 
Q. R. iii. 707-721. ` 


K. J. H. G. 

LAMP, THE SEVEN-BRANCHED. See 
CANDLESTICK; MENORAH. 

LAMPON (Greek, Aáuzov): Enemy of the Jews; 
lived in the first century at Alexandria. During the 


reign of Caligula an outbreak against the Jews oc- 
curred at Alexandria iu the year 88, which Flaccus, 
then governor of Egypt, made no attempt to check. 





Perpetual Lamp, 
(From the synagogue at Strasburg.) 


Philo (“In Flaccum,” § 4) designates as the ring- 
leaders (тара$охбМмибес) two citizens of Alexandria, 
Isidorus and Lampon, who for their complicity in 
the riot were executed under Claudius (b. $$ 15, 
17). The proceedings in the case before the emperor 
at Rome are extant in two papyrus fragments, sup- 
plementing each other, one at Berlin and the other 
in the museum of Gizeh. 

The passage in which Lampon tries to justify 
himself is found in the Gizeh papyrus, which breaks 
off at the point where the emperor commands that 
Isidorus and Lampon be led away to death. That 
their execution really took place appears certain 
from a papyrus found at Oxyrhynchus, according 
to which a certain Appianus, in defending himself 
before one of the Antonine emperors, refers to the 
martyrdom of Isidorus and Lampon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Reinach, in R. E. J. xxxi. 161-178, xxxii. 

60, xxxiv. 296-298, xxxvii. 219 et seq.; Grenfell and Hunt, 


Phe Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part i., No. xxxiii., London, 1895; 
Gratz Gesch. 4th. ed., iii, 331; Schürer, Gesch. За ed., i. 68, 


с. S. Kn. 


LAMPRONTI, ISAAC B. SAMUEL: Italia 
rabbi and physician; born Feb. 8, 1679, at Ferrara; 
died Nov. 16, 1756. His great-grandfather, Samuel 
Lampronti, emigrated from Constantinople to Fer- 
rara in the sixteenth century. His father, a mah of 
wealth, died when Isaac was six years of age. 
Isaac was sent to school in his eighth year, his 
teachers being Shabbethai Elhanan Recanati and 8. 
E. Sanguineti; in his fourteenth year he went to 
Lugo, to the school of R. Manoah Provencal; 
thence he went to Padua to study medicine, attend- 
ing at the same time lectureson philosophy. "There 
he enjoyed especially the intercourse and instruction 
of the physician Б, Isaac CANTARINI. On com- 
pleting his medical studies he was employed as 
teacher for a time in various Italian cities, and on 
his return to his native city the yeshibah conferred 





upon him the titleof *haber." Shortly afterward he 
went to Mantua to complete his rabbinical studies 
under R. Judah Brial and R. Joseph Cases, who 
also was a physician. Lampronti entered into espe- 
cially close relations with R. Judah, whom ho fre- 
quently mentionsin his great work. "When Mantua 
was threatened with war, in 1701, Lampronti, fol- 
lowing the wishes of his family, returned to Fer- 
rara, where he established himself as physician and 
teacher, delivering lectures for adults in his house 
both on week-days and on the Sabbath, 

In 1709 Lampronti was appointed teacher at the 
Italian Talmud Torah, receiving a monthly salary 
of twelve scudi (= $11.64) in return for devoting 
the larger part of his day to teaching chiefly He- 
brew grammar, arithmetic, and Italian. Lampronti 
gave his pupils his own homilies on the weekly 
sections, composed in Italian, for practise in trans- 
lating into Hebrew. He also set some of his pupils 
to copy from the sources material which he needed 
for the encyclopedic work he had undertaken. The 
directors of the community, who thought this inter- 
fered with his duties as teacher, forbade him, in Oct., 

1725, to keep the material for his work 

Activity as in the schoolhouse. When the Span- 
Teacher, ish Talmud Torah was discontinued, 
in 1729, the pupils of this school also 

passed into the hands of Lampronti. Thus he be- 
came the teacher of most of the members of the com- 
munity, and long after his death it was said in the 
community of Ferrara, “All the learning found 
among us is derived from the mouth of our father 





Lighting the Sabbath Lamp. 


(From a Passover Haggadah, Amsterdam, 1695.) 


Isaac." In addition to hisdutiesas teacher he filled 
the position of preacher, from 1704, in the Sephar- 
dic community, and, beginning with 1717, in the 
Italian synagogue. His sermons, which were very 
popular, have not been preserved. He mentions. 
one of them, on truth and untruth, in referring to 
his “Sefer ha-Derushim Shelli” in an article of his 
“Pahad Yizhak” (letter p, article Dnb 3 amp 


Lampronti 
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mae). His funeral oration (“ Darke Shalom”) on 
Samson Morpurgo he mentions in his approbation 
to the latter’s responsa “Shemesh Zedakah.” His 
name is connected with an Ark of the Law in the 





Sabbath Lamp. 
(In the possession of Mrs, Alexander Kohut, New York.) 


Sephardic synagogue at Ferrara, placed there by 
him in 1710, at his own cost. 

In 1718 Lampronti was appointed a full member 
of the rabbinical college. His signature as the latest 
member, following those of Mordecai Zahalon, Shab- 
bethai Elhanan Recanati, and Samuel Baruch Borghi, 
is found in a responsum of the yeshibah of Ferrara 
of the year 1727, which he quotes (letter 3, p. 20d). 

In 1788 he was elected rabbi of the Spanish syna- 
£ogue in place of his former teacher, Recanati; 
and after the death of Mordecai Zahalon he became 
president of the yeshibah (1749), and began imme- 
diately the printing of his great work (see below). 
He had then reached the age of seventy. and still 








had eight years of life before him, during which he 
taught continuously, although he had to be taken 
to the school by his pupils on account of an ailment 
of his feet. Notwithstanding his other occupations 
he continued to practise medicine, visiting his pa- 
tients carly in the morning, because, 
Activity as ashe said, the physician has a surer eye 
Physician. and can judge better of the state of 
his patient after the night’s rest. He 
had a great reputation as physician, and his contem- 
poraries generally added to his name the epithet 
“the famous physician.” He corresponded on med- 
ical subjects with his teacher Isaac Cantarini, and 
he drew upon his medical knowledge in. many pas- 
sages of his work. He died deeply mourned by the 
community and hisnumerous pupils. Nostone was 
erected on his grave, for half a year before his death 
the tombstones of the Jewish cemetery of Ferrara 
had been destroyed at the instigation of the clergy 
(Ferrara belonged to the Pontifical States), and the 
Jews were at the same time forbidden to place 
stones on the graves of their dead. More than a 
century later, Ferrara publicly honored the memory 
of Lampronti; on April 19, 1872, a stone tablet, for 
which Jews and Christians had contributed, was. 
placed on the house in which he had lived; it bears 











Sabbath Lamp. 
(In the possession o£ H. Frauberger, Frankfort-on-the-Main.) 


the following inscription: “Abitd in questa casa 
Isacco Lampronti, nato nel MDCLXXIX., morto nel 
MDCCLVI. Medico Teologo tra i dotti celebratis- 
simo, Onoróla patria. Riverenti alla scienza al- 
cuni cittadini posero MDCCCLXXII.” 

Lampronti's life-work was his famous rabbinical 
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encyclopedia *Pahad Yizhak" (name derived from 
Gen. xxxi. 42), the material for which he had begun 
to collect as early as his student days 
His at Mantua, and on which he worked 
“Pahad during his whole life. When he de- 
Yizhak." cided, in his old age, to publish this 
great work, he traveled together with 
his pupil Jacob Saraval, as the latter says in the 
preface of the correctors (Saraval and Simhah Calli- 
nari) through 
the Italian cities — Ó——— — Е 
in order to se- 
cure the appro- 
bations (* haska- 
mot") of the 
rabbinical au- 
thorities of Italy 
for the work, 
The collection of 
these approba- 
tions, which 
were given in 
1749 and 1750, 
isa curious mon- 
ument of the 
Jewish scholars 
of northern Italy 
intheeighteenth 
century; it in- 
cludes sonnets 
and poems in 
other forms in 
honor of Lam- 
pronti. The fol- 
lowing cities are 
represented by 
their yeshibahs 
-or rabbis: Ven- 
ice, Leghorn, 
Reggio, Verona, 
Ancona, Padua, 
. Mantua, Casale 
Monferrato, Mo- 
dena, Turin, 
Florence,. Alces- 
sandria della 
‚ Paglia, Pesaro, 
Finale, Lugo, 
Rovigo. In the 
second volume 
are added the 
approbations of 
R. Malachi b. 
Jacob Kohn of 
Leghorn, author 
of the “Yad 
Mal'aki," and of 
threePalestinian 
Scholars stop- 
ping at Ferrara, The work was planned to fill six vol- 
umes, as recorded in the printing permit of the Jew- 
ish communal directorate of Venice. But only the 
first volume and the first half of the second volume 
appeared during theauthor’s lifetime. Vol. i. (1750) 
contains in two specially paged sections (of 124 and 
76 folios respectively) the letter N; the first part 

















Sabbath Lamp and Holder, 
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of vol. ii. (1758) contains the letters 3 (fol. 1-75) and 
4 (fol. 76-105). The second part of vol. ii. appeared 
forty years after the author's death (1796); it con- 
tains the letters п (fol. 1-49), ҹ (fol. 50-60), + (fol. 
67-77), п, beginning (78-110). Vol. iii. appeared in 
the same year; it contains: n, end (fol. 1-61), tà (fol. 
68-98). These volumes were printed at the press of 
Isaac Foa (formerly Bragadini) at Venice. Two 
other volumes appeared’ in 1818 (vol. iv., Reggio) 
and 1840(vol. v., 
Leghorn); vol. 
iv. contains the 
letters * (fol. 
i-41a) 3 (fol. 
41a-108); b (spe- 
cially paged, 
1-96); vol v. 
contains the let- 
ter р (241 fols.). 
'This last-named 
volume contains 
additions to the 
text by Abra- 
ham Baruch Pi- 
perno, under the 
title ^Zekor le- 
Abraham." In 
1845 the auto- 
graph manu- 
script of the 
entire work was 
acquired by the 
Bibliothàque 
Nationale of 
Paris, in 190 
volumes, 68 of 
which corre- 
sponded with 
the parts that 
had so far ap- 
peared. ThePar- 
is manuscript 
also contains the 
author's Italian 
correspondence, 
which was not 
included in the 
edition (see Cat. 
Hebr. MSS. Bib- 
liothéque Natio- 
nale. p. 61. Nos. 
458-577) The 
society Mekize 
Nirdamim, on 
its foundation, 
took as one of 
its first tasks the 
publication of 
those portions of 
Lampronti’s work which had not yet been printed. 
The first to appear (in octavo instead of folio, the 
size of the previous volumes) were the letters 3 
(1864; 100 fols.), p (1866; 196 fols.) y (1868; 173 
fols.), 5 (1871; 74 fols.), and yand first half of p 
(1874; 200 fols.) The work was continued ten 
yearslater by the reorganized society Mekize Nir- 
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damim; during 1885-87 appeared the remainder of 
the letter p, and the letters 4 (148 fols.), t» (818 
fols.), and л (183 fols.) Thus the publication of 
the work was completed 127 years after the appear- 
ance of the first volume. 

Lampronti's work is an alphabetically arranged 
encyclopedia to the Talmud and Talmudic literature. 
In the censor's permit, dated June, 1749, prefixed to 
the first volume, it is designated as * Dizionario Ri- 
tuale in Lingua Ebraica,” a designation which proba- 
bly originated with the author. Asa matter of fact 
Lampronti's encyclopedia deals chiefly with the 
Halakah, the material for the articles being taken 
from the entire halakic literature down to the latest 
responsa, which he had, in part, in manuscript. He 
devotes much space to discussing questions of ritual 

law, as found in the responsa of con- 

Character temporary Italian rabbis. On some 
of the questions he gives the entire corre- 
Work. spondence, as on fols. 90—13a, 314-874, 
46d-50a, 740-76а, 70c-80b, 102b-107a, 

in the first volume. The arrangement is a char- 
acteristic feature of the work. Single words are 
used occasionally as headings for his articles, but 
more frequently he uses entire sentences, either as 


‘he found them in the sources, or as propositions de- 


rived from the sources. In vol. i. thirty articles 
begin with the word NADDON: and a special article, 
besides, refers to about one hundred other articles 
of the work in which this concept is treated (see 
Jew. Encyc. ii, 215-218). About one hundred arti- 
cles begin with the word piarmo5Nw, and a special 
article refers to as many more in which the word 
occurs, The articles are arranged in strictly alpha- 
betical order, this being especially important in a 
work of this kind. The quotations are accompanied 
by an exact statement of their sources. In addi- 
tion to the Halakah much space is devoted to the 
Haggadah of the Talmuds, and the work may also 
be regarded as an alphabetical index of the Tal- 
mudic haggadic sentences. It may be noted as a 
curious instance that in the article bip по (ii. 766) 
Lampronti refers toa work in Italian, the title of 
which he quotes in carefully punctuated Hebrew 
transcription: * Demostrazioni della Essenza di Dio 
dalle Opere della sua Creazione ; da Guglielmo Deram 
[DNT], Firenze, 1719.” Lampronti's work has not 
yet been critically examined, nor has a list been 


made of the sources which he used or quoted. Ad- | 
denda made by Lampronti are preserved in the | 


library of the Talmud Torah at Ferrara; according 

to Rabbi Benedetto Isaac Levi of Ferrara, the author 

of а short biography of Lampronti (* Ha-Maggid," 

Xix. 70), there are thirty-five folios, most of tho 

leaves of which are, however, blank. But the ad- 

denda which are scattered through the several vol- 

umes of the work itself would if collected make a 

Stout volume. 

Lampronti's elder son, Samuel Hay, is men- 
tioned in the article n2; his younger son, Solo- 
mon Lampronti, was a physician, like his father, 
and versed in rabbiuical lore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. J. Levi, Della Vita e dell’ Opera di Isacco 
Lampronti. Padua, 1871; idem, in Ha-Maggid (1875), xix. 
69 et seg.; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael: Geiger, 
Jiüd. Zeit. 1871, ix. 183 ct scq. | 

S. 8. W. В. 








LANCASTER: Town founded in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1780; one of the six or 
Seven cities in the United States containing pre- 
Revolutionary Jewish settlements. The earliest 
record of this interesting Jewish settlement seems to 
be that of а deed, dated Feb. 8, 1747, from Thomas 
Cookson to Isaac Nunus Ricus and Joseph Simon(s), 
conveying a half-acre of land in the township of 
Lancaster *in trust for the society of Jews settled 
in and about Lancaster, to have and use the same as 
а burying-ground.” At this time there were about 
ten Jewish families at Lancaster, including Joseph 
Simon, Joseph Solomon, and Isaac Cohen, a physi- 
cian. In 1780 the list of Jews included also Ber- 
nard Jacob, Sampson Lazarus, Andrew Levy, Aaron 
Levy, Meyer Solomon, Levy Marks, and Simon Sol- 
отоп, all shopkeepers, and Joshua Isaacs, later of 
New York, father-in-law of Harmon Hendricks. 
The leading figure in the settlement was Joseph 
Simon, one of the most prominent Indian tradcrs 
and merchants and one of the largest landholders in 
America, his enterpriscs extending not only over 

Pennsylvania, but to Ohio and Illinois 
Joseph and to the Mississippi river. In his 
Simon. Lancaster store Levy Andrew Levy 
was a partner, and Simon's sons-in- 
law, Levi Phillips, Solomon M. Cohen, Michael 
Gratz, and Solomon Etting (1784), were also asso- 
ciated with him at various periods. In partnership 
with William Henry, Simon supplied the Continen- 
tal army with rifles, ammunition, drums, blankets, 
and provisions. He died Jan. 24, 1804, at the age 
of ninety-two; and his grave is still preserved in the 
above-mentioned cemetery. 

A list of twenty-two residents of Lancaster to 
whom various Indian tribes in Illinois conveyed a 
tract of land comprising the southern half of the 
present state of Illinois, includes the following names 
of Jews: Moses, Jacob, and David Franks, Barnard 
and Michael Gratz, Moses Franks, Jr., Joseph Simon, 
and Levy Andrew Levy. 

Aaron Levy, a native of Amsterdam, Holland, and 
a partner of Joseph Simon at Lancaster, lent large 
sums of money to the American colonists during 
the Revolution. Joseph Cohen, a native of Lancas- 
ter, was on guard at Philadelphia, in the Continen- 
tal army, on the night when Lord Cornwallis was 
captured. Among attorneys at Lancaster are found 
Samson Levy, admitted to the bar in 1787, and Jo- 
seph Simon Cohen (grandson of Joseph Simon), ad- 
mitted in 1818, and from 1840 to 1853 prothonotary 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

There was probably no permanent synagogue or 
congregational organization at Lancaster during the 

eighteenth century, although it has 

Syna- been stated that one was formed in 

gogue. 1776; but regular religious services 

were held ina sort of private syna- 

gogue in the house of Joseph Simon. A portion of 

the Ark there used has been presented to the Amer- 
ican Jewish Historical Society. 

Many of the Jews of Lancaster were supporters 
of the Congregation Mikve Israel of Philadelphia. 
The Jewish families mentioned above seem to have 
moved from Lancaster at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. No interment took place in the 
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cemetery from 1804 until 1855. In the latter year 
there was a new Jewish influx into Lancaster, the 
newcomers being unrelated by descent to the former 
Jewish residents. 

The old Jewish cemetery, which isstill preserved, 
came into the possession of the Congregation Shaarai 
Shomayim soon after the latter’s organization by resi- 
dents of Lancaster and the vicinity (Feb. 25, 1855). 
This congregation was incorporated Nov. 18, 1856; 
and Jacob Herzog was the fist president, Its syna- 
gogue was dedicated Sept. 22, 1867; and it has 
about forty-eight members and seat-holders, The 
exclusive right of the congregation to control the 
cemetery was recognized by the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania in a recent decision (Congregation 
Shaarai Shomayim vs. Moss, 22 Penn. Superior 
Court Rep. 356 [1903]). This congregation is at pres- 
ent the leading one in Lancaster; the Rev. Isadore 
Rosenthal, who succeeded the Rev. Clifton H. Levy, 
is its rabbi. There are also the following other 
Jewish organizations at Lancaster: Congregation 
Degel Israel (Orthodox), founded Sept. 25, 1896, 
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sult of the potent influence of the Jews of Lancaster, 

Heidelberg, and Schaetterstown. Some of the Chris- 

tian settlers even became members of this congrega- 

tion. The Jewish cemetery established about 1788 

near Schaefferstown (now in Heidelberg township. 

Lebanon county, but originally in Lancaster county) 

is almost obliterated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 1, pp. 66-67 ; 
No. 2, pp. 156-157; No. 5, pp. 111-117; No. 8, p. . 148; Henry 
Necarsulmer, The Early Jewish. Settlement ub "Lancaster, 
Pa., ib. No. 9, pp. 29-44; Jewish Exponent, XXV., No. 11 
(whole No. 534); otes and Queries (Egle), 3d series, i. 278, 
291; Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
xxiv. 475; Ellis and Evans, Hist. of Lancaster County, рр. 
18, 47, 250, 869, 870, 471: Christopher Marshall, Diary of Amer- 
ican "Revolution, ed. 1877, pp. 204, 208; Markens, Zhe He- 
brews in America, pp. 79, "80. 184; "Publ. Lancaster County 
Hist. Soc. iii, No. 7, рр. 165 et Seq. Journals of Conti- 
nental Congress ; Morais, Jews of Philadelphia, pp. 23, 39, 50 
(note 65) ; Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, 1848, ii.; 
нон ical Register, in Notes and Queries, No. 1, pp. 301, 

American Israelite, xlii, No. 12; J. Е. Sachse, T'he 
НЦ Sectarians of Pennsylvania, "1708- -1742, ch. ix., p. 
118: American Jewish Year Book, 1900-1, pp. 517 et seq.: 
American Jews Annual, 1888-93, pp. 96-98; Record Book 
В. p. 441 (Lancaster Co. Register's office); I.I Mombert, An 
Authentic History of Lancaster County in the State of 
Fenna sylvania, 1869. 

H. N. 





ENTABLATURE OF THE ARK OF THE LAW OF THE SYNAGOGUE АТ LANCASTER, PA., EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(In the possession of the Jewish Historical Society of America.) 


and having about fifty members and seat-holders; 
United Hebrew Charities of Lancaster County ; La- 
dies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, founded 1877; and 
the Harmonie Club (social). 

At present (1904) there are in Lancaster about fifty 
Jewish families of German descent and about 150 of 
Russian extraction, the latter having come to Lan- 
caster since 1884. 

On an old Indian trail leading from the Conestoga 
to the Swatara, and not far from Lancaster, is à 

place pointed out as the site of one 

Oldest of the first synagogues in America, 
Synagogue. referred to by J. F. Sachse in his 
“The German Sectarians of Pennsyl- 

vania" as “at one time the most distinctiveand pop- 
ulous congregation of the ancient faith in the col- 
onies.” He further says that many of the German 
Christians adopted the Jewish customs (which he 
states still obtain among the families of old settlers 
in Berks, Lebanon, and Lancaster counties) as a re- 


LANCZY, LEO: Hungarian deputy and 
financier; born in 1852. After having been con- 
nected for several years with the Anglo-Hungarian 
Bank and the Ungarische Boden-Credit-Gesell- 
schaft, he was elected in 1881 director-general of the 
Hungarian Bank of Commerce, in which capacity 
he contributed greatly to the promotion of Hun- 
garian commerce, and exerted an important influ- 
ence on the commercial policy of the country. He 
was especially successful in enlarging Hungarian 
credit in foreign countries, and in making the 
finances of Hungary independent of those of Vienna. 
In 1898 the district of Zsolna returned him to the 
Hungarian parliament, where he took a prominent 
part in the currency conferences; and in 1896 he 
was member of the parliament as deputy of the city 
of Miskolcz. Lánczy received in 1891 the Order 
of the Iron Crown, and subsequently the “ Comthur- 
Kreuz” of the Order of Francis Joseph, in recog- 
nition of his services in promoting the Millennium 
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Exposition. In 1909 he received the title of “ Hof- 
rath.” Lánozy is a convert to Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lev. 


S L. V. 


LAND LAWS. See AGRARIAN Laws; LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT; SABBATICAL YEAR. 

LANDA-ON-THE-TAUBER. бее Biscuors- 
HEIM-ON-THE-TAUBER. 

LANDAU. See PALATINATE. 


LANDAU: Family name derived from a city 
in western Germany; found largely among Polish 
Jews, who probably were expelled from that city 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (see 
Lowenstein, “ Gesch. der Juden in der Kurpfalz,” 
p. 83, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895) and retained the 
name in their new homes. The earliest bearer of it of 
whom there is record is Jacob Baruch ben Judah 
Landau, author of the ritual work “Agur,” who 
lived in Italy about 1480 or 1490. From the latter 
part of the sixteenth century the Landau family is 
met with in Poland, especially in the western part of 


The first member of this branch definitely men- 
tioned is Judah Landau, who lived about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. He and his 
son, Ezekiel Landau, are known only by name, 
The latter’s son, Zebi Hirsch Landau, was a dele- 
gate to the Council of Four Lands, and was also 
one of the signatories to the privilege granted by 
that body to the printer of Zolkiev in 1699 (Buber, 
“Kiryah Nisgabah,” p. 104, Cracow, 1903). One of 
his sons, Judah Landau, who lived in Opatow, 
was father of the most famous scion of the family, 
Ezekiel Landau. 

Branches of the family live in Russian Poland 
and in Brody. Descendants of the same family ате; 
Israel Jonah Landau (d. 1824), rabbi of Kempen, 
province of Posen, and author of *Me'on ha-Bera- 
kot? (Dyhernfurth, 1816), novelle to the Talmudic 
treatise Berakot; and his son, Samuel Joseph 
Landau (d. 1887), also rabbi in Kempen, and au- 
thor of “Mishkan Shiloh” (Breslau, 1837), novelle 
and responsa. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Kiryah Nisgabah (on the scholars of 


PEDIGREE OF LANDAU FAMiLY. 


Judah Landau 


Ezekiel 


Zebi Hirsch 
(d. 1714) 


. Isaac (rabbi Abraham 
in Opatow, Zolkiev, (c. үй. 


Cracow ; d. 1767) 


В Joseph Dob Bar Hayyim 
Zebi Aryeh Löb (с. 1781) (c.1727) (е. 1788) 
Joseph (е. 1727-52) 
Landau Eleazar 


Jacobke 


- daughter = z 
Eleazar Abraham 
Isaac 


Marcus 
(b. 1887) 


Podolia, which, after the partition of Poland, was 
annexed to Austria. In various instances the name 
“ Landau,” which had become a Jewish family name, 
was adopted by people who had no family connec- 
tion with the original emigrants from the German 
city. Thus, it was assumed by a great-grandson of 
Abraham ben Elijah Wilna (see Jew. Ехсүс. i. 107, 
8.0. ABRAHAM BEN ELIJAH OF WILNA). 

The first known member of the Landau family in 
Poland is Zebi ben Moses Landau, one of the 
communal leaders of the Lemberg congregation, 
who died in Cracow Jan. 7, 1620 (Buber, * Anshe 
Shem,” p. 186). Zebi ben Saul Landau was 
rabbi of Zmigrod and died in Lemberg June 15, 
1722. Solomon Landau, father-in-law of Jacob 
JOSHUA, lived in Lemberg toward the end of the 
Seventeenth century (ib. рр. 195, 206). 


Only the above incomplete pedigree can be 
drawn of that branch of the family to which Eze- 


Kiel Landau belonged, and which had representa- 
tives in Zolkiev, Opatow, and Brody. 





Judah Jehiel 
(c. 1109-37) (с. 1711-47) 


Ezekiel 


(1018-98) Benjamin Joseph 


(c. 1745) (е. 1757) 


Abraham Isaac Jacobke Samuel Israel 
(c. 1794) = daughter of (d. 1822) 24) 


(d, 1834) Jacob Israel Aryeh Alexander 
Simhah Jonah Lob 
(d. 1824) 
Moses Eleazar 
(d.1852) (d.1831) 


Aryeh Lób Samuel Joseph 
(d. 1837) 


Zolkiev), Cracow, 1908; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, 
St. Petersburg, 1897-98, passim. р. 
Eleazar ben Israel Landau: Rabbi of Brody, 
where he diedof cholerain 1831. He wastheauthor 
of a work entitled “ Yad ha-Melek,” novell on Mai- 
monides’ “Yad” and notes to the Talmud (parts i, 
and iv., Lemberg, 1829; part ii, 25, 1810). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, p. 183. 
5. 8. M. SEL. 
Ezekiel ben Judah Landau: Polish rabbi; 
born in Opatow Oct. 8, 1718 (see preface to * Noda‘ 
bi-Yehudah," 2d collection of his son Jakobke); 
died at Prague April 29, 1793. He received his Tal- 
mudical education at Vladimir and Brody. From 
1784 to 1745 he acted as first dayyan of Brody; in 
the latter year he became rabbi of Jampol. 
Landau's tactful attitude in the affair of the Ey- 


beschiitz amulets won for him general approbation. 
In a letter addressed to the rabbis who consulted 


him on the subject he endeavored to persuade them 
to establish peace between the disputants, and in- 
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sinuated that the amulets might have been falsified, 
thus opening to the accused rabbi an honorable way 
of exculpating himself. The letter attracted the 
attention of the leaders of the community of Prague; 
in 1755 Landau was called to the rabbinate there; 
and he continued to hold 
the position till his death. 

Combining vast erudi- 
tion with great amenity of 
character, his incumbency 
proved very beneficial to 
thecommunity. Re- 
spected by the authorities, 
who recognized the ardent 
patriotism displayed by 
him on more than one oc- 
casion, he was often con- 
sulted on Jewish religious 
matters. A letter ad- 
dressed to Landau by the 
government, asking for 
his opinion on the ques- 
tion whether an oath pro- 
nounced by one holding a discarded scroll of the Law 
is binding, is inserted in the “ Noda‘ bi-Yehudah " 
(ii. 65). 

While very strict in ritual matters, Landau, for 
the sake of peace, sometimes sanctioned things which 
he did not approve. Thus, notwithstanding his 
previous prohibition, he permitted Löb Honigs- 
berg to continue the construction of a building on 
semi-holidays, the latter having pleaded urgency 
(ib. ii. 29). Although a lover of Haskalah, as may 
be seen from his approbation to the * Yen Lebanon ” 
of Wessely, Landau saw great danger for Judaism 
in the invasion of German ideas resulting from the 
German translation of the Bible by Mendelssohn 
(^ Zelah " to Ber. 28b). 

Though a student of the Cabala and well versed 
in mystic literature, Landau was a decided adver- 
sary of Hasidism. He thunders against the recita- 
tion of 43^ nw as done by the Hasidim, and ap- 
plies to them the words of Hos. xiv. 10, substituting 
therein * Hasidim " for “ Posh‘im.” 

Landau witnessed the siege of Prague in 1767, 
and when urged to leave the city he decided to 
cast his lot with the rest of the people. Some 
years later, in а controversy between the rabbis of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and others concerning a form 
of divorce to be granted to a man from Cleves, Lan- 
dau took issue against the former; and this so en- 
raged them that in 1769 it was decided that neither 
Landau norany of his sons should ever be elected 
to the rabbinate of Frankfort. In the conflagration 
of 1778 Landau lost most of his manuscripts. He 
was thereupon induced to begin the publication of 
those of his works which the flames had spared, and 
to add to them his new productions. 

Landau's published works are: “ Noda‘ bi-Yehu- 
dah” (1776; 9d ed. 1811), responsa; *Derush Hes- 
ped," a funeral oration on the death of Maria Theresa 
(Prague, 1781, in German); * Shebah we-Hoda'ah," a 
derashah (1790); ^4 Mar'eh Yehezkel," notes to the 
Talmud, published by his son Samuel Landau in the 
Talmud edition of 12 vols., 1880; *Ziyyun le-Nefesh 


Hayyah," novelle on different Talmudic treatises, 





Ezekiel Landau. 


viz., Pesahim (1784), Berakot (1791), Bezah (1799), 
the three republished together in 1824; “Dagul me- 
Rebabah " (1794), notes on the four ritual codices; 
“ Ahabat Ziyyon" (1827), addresses and sermons; 
* Doresh le-Ziy yon " (1827), Talmudic discussion. 

Though a Talmudic scholar and a believer in the 
Cabala, yet Landau was broad-minded and not op- 
posed to secular knowledge. He, however, objected 
to that culture which came from Berlin. He there- 
fore opposed Mendelssohn’s translation of the Pen- 
tateuch, and the study of the sciences and of lan- 
guages advocated by Wessely. Landau was highly 
esteemed not only by his coreligionists, but also by 
others; and he stood high in favor in government 
circles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Е. Landau, Voda‘ bi-Yehudah, Prague, 1811 : 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 515, Warsaw, 1886; Pascheles, 
Jüdischer Volkskalender, p. 85, Prague, 1884; Gratz, Gesch. 
xi; Rabbinowitz, Dibre Yeme Yisrael, viii., Warsaw, 1899; 
Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbiner, iii. 99, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1885; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 422. 


8. 8. В. Ёв. 


Hermann Landau: Publicist in Prague, where 
he died about 1890; great-grandson of Ezekiel Lan- 
dau. 

Isaac Landau: Polish rabbi; born at Opatow; 
died in Cracow 1768. His first rabbinical position 
was in his native city, whence he journeyed in 1724 
to the meeting of the Council of Four Lands, held at 
Yaroslav. In 1729 he was rabbi of Zolkiev, and in 
1734 district rabbi of Lemberg. About 1754 he was 
elected rabbi of Cracow, where he remained till his 
death. 

Landau is known for the approbations which he 
gave to several works, among which were “ Mafteah 
ha-‘Olamot” by Emanuel Hay Richi, and “Adne 
Paz” by Meir b. Levi. He is also known through 
his correspondence with Jonathan Eybeschütz on 
his contest with Jacob Emden. According to T. 
Levenstein, Landau left two sons: Jacob Landau, 
rabbiof Tarnopol, and Zebi Joseph Landau, rabbi 


of Greidig. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 119-120. 
8. 8. N. T. L. 


DES 


Isaac Elijah ben Samuel Landau: Russian 
preacher, exegete, and communal worker; born at 
Wilna 1801; died there Dec. 6, 1876. At the age of 
eighteen he settled at Dubno, his wife's native town, 
where he carried on a prosperous business. Ор Sat- 
urdays and holy days he used to preach in the syn- 
agogues, attracting large audiences. Owing to his 
eloquence Landau was chosen by the communities 
of Volhynia as member of the rabbinical commission 
appointed by the emperor in 1861, which necessitated 
his remaining for five months in St. Petersburg. In 
1868 he was called to Wilna as preacher and dayyan, 
which office he held till his death. At Wilna he 
established a kasher kitchen for Jewish soldiers. 

Landau was a recognized authority in rabbinical 
matters, and many authors solicited his approbation 
of their works. He himself was a prolific writer, 
and was the author of the following commentaries: 
“Ma‘aneh Eliyahu” (Wilna, 1840), on the Tanna 


debe Eliyahu, accompanied with notes on other sub- 
jects under the title “ Siah Yizbak"; a double com- 


mentary on the Mekilta (5. 1844): “Berure ha-Mid- 
dot,” on the text, and “ Mizzui ha-Middot," glosses 
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to the Biblical and Talmudic passages quoted in 
the commentary; * Patshegen ” (20. 1858), on Prov- 
erbs; * Mikra Soferim ” (Suwalki, 1862), on Masseket 
Soferim; * Dober Shalom ". Warsaw, 1868), on the 
daily prayers; * Kiflayimle-Tushiyyah,”on thetwelve 
Minor Prophets (only that on Joel published, Jito- 
mir, 1865) and on Psalms (Warsaw, 1866); * Patshe- 
gen ha-Dat,” on the Five Scrolls (Wilna, 1870) and 
on the Pentateuch (20. 1872-75); * Aharit le-Shalom ” 
(¢b. 1871), on the Pesah Haggadah; “Derek Hay- 
yim" (ib. 1872), on Derek Erez Zuta; * Lishmoa* ka- 
Limmudim" (ib. 1876), on the haggadah of the Tal- 
mudists; and “Simlah Hadashah," on the Mahzor 
(published in the Wilna editions of the Mahzor). 
Landau published also * Derushim le-Kol Hefze- 
hem ” (ib. 1871-77), a collection of sermons; and two 
of his funeral orations: “Kol Shaon” (Wilna, 1872; 
also translated into Russian), on the wife of Prince 
Potapov; and “Ebel Kabed” (Eydtkuhnen, 1878), 
on Samuel Straschun. He left besides a number of 
works still unpublished, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 632; H. N. Stein- 


schneider, ‘Ir Wilna, pp. 92-97. 

п. R. M. Set. 

Isidor Landau: Born at Zbaras, Galicia, 1851; 
grandson of а brother of Abraham Isaae Landau; 
chief editor of the * Berliner Bórsenkourier. ” 

Israel ben Ezekiel Landau: Scholar of the 
end of the eighteenth century; son of Ezekiel ben 
Judah Laxpav. He was the author of “Hok le- 
Yisrael ” (Prague, 1798), a compendium of Maimon- 
ides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot," with an abridgment of 
Nahmanides’ notes, in Judseo-German, to which he 
did not affix his name because of his modesty. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 199. 

S. 8. D. Fn. 

Jacob b. Judah Landau: German-Italian 
codifier; lived in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. His father was one of the chief authori- 
ties on the Talmud in Germany; hundreds of Tal. 
mudists among them naturally his son, were his 
pupils. 

Landau left Germany and settled in Italy, living 
first in Pavia (1480) and then in Naples (1487). In 
the latter city he published. some time between 1497 
and 1492, his code * Agur,” which he composed for 
his pupil Ezra Abraham b. David Obadiah, because, 
the latter’s time being devoted to physics and meta- 
physics, he could not enter deeply into the study of 
the Talmud (see introduction to “ Agur”). This 
practical consideration determined the form of the 
“Agur,” which contains only those rules that a 
layman should know, and comprises principally an 
abridged presentation of the material treated in 
the first and second parts of the Turim. The au- 
thor of the Turim, Jacob b. Asher, is Landau's chief 
authority; and the “ Agur” may be considered really 
as a supplement to that work. In the “Agur” Lan- 
dau gives excerpts from the halakic literature which 
appeared after the time of Jacob b. Asher. 

Although the * A gur possesses little originality, 
it held an important position among law codes, and 
is often quoted, especially by Joseph Caro in the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. German influence on the religious 
practises of the Italians was increased by Landau's 
work, such authorities as Jacob Molin, Isserlein, 


and other Germans having been little noticed by 

Italians before him. At the end of the “Agur” 

Landau gave a number of conundrums relating to 

the Halakah, under the title “Sefer Hazon,” which 

were afterward published separately (Venice, 1546; 

Prague, 1608). The “Agur” was the first Jewish 

work to contain a rabbinical approbation, besides 

being the second Hebrew book printed during the 
author's lifetime (see Jew. Encyc. ii. 97, s.v. AP- 

PROBATION). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 550-551; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1225. 

с. L. б. 

Marcus Landau: Austrian literary historian; 
born at Brody, Galicia, Nov. 21, 1887. After com- 
pleting his education he entered upon a mercan- 
tile career (1852-69 at Brody; from 1869 at Vi- 
enna), but abandoned it in 1878 for a life of letters. 
He made repeated visits to Italy. He became a 
correspondent for and contributor to the “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung" of Munich, the “Presse,” the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung," and the “Zeitschrift für 
Vergleichende Literaturgeschichte." In 1871 he 
obtained the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Giessen. He is the author of the following works: 
“Die Quellen des Dekameron,” Vienna, 1889, 2d ed. 
1884; “Beiträge zur Geschichte der Italienischen 
Novelle," Vienna, 1875; “Giovanni Bocaccio, Sein 
Leben und Seine Werke,” Stuttgart, 1977 (Italian 
translation by Camillo Antonio Traversi, 1881); 
“Die Italienische Literatur am Oesterreichischen 
Hofe," Vienna, 1879 (Italiau translation by Mrs. 
Gustava von Stein-Rebecchini, 1880); * Rom, Wien, 
Neapel Während des Spanischen Erbfolgekrieges, 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Kampfes Zwischen 
Papstthum und Kaisertum," Leipsic, 1885; “ Ge- 
schichte Kaiser Karl's VL, als König von Spanien,” 
Stuttgart, 1889; “Skizzen aus der Jüdischen Ge- 
schichte,” 1897; “Geschichte der Italienischen Li- 
teratur im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert," Berlin, 1899, 
He wrote also over 700 essays, memoirs, and feuille- 
ton articles in German and Italian for newspapers 
and literary periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Litterarisches Centralblatt, 1899, pp. 1532- 
1533; Bulletin du Musée Belge, ii.; Eisenberg, Das Geistige 
Wien. S. 
Moses Israel Landau: Austrian printer, pub- 

lisher, and lexicographer; born Dec. 28, 1788, at 

Prague; died there May 4, 1852; grandson of Eze- 

kiel Landau. After finishing his studies at a ye- 

shibah of his native town he established a Hebrew 
and Oriental printing-press in Prague, which be- 
cameimportant in the annals of Hebrew typography. 

In 1819 he was elected superintendent of the Jewish 
school in Prague, and shortly afterward was.made 
one of the board of directors of the Jewish com- 
munity. He was elected alderman (*Stadtverord- 
neter”) in 1849, and а member of the city council 
(“Stadtrath ") in 1850. 

Landau began his literary career by publishing а 
volume of poems entitled “Amaranten” in 1820. 
He followed this up in 1824 with his almanac for 
the friends of Hebrew literature, entitled * Bikkure 
ha-‘Ittim.” As а preparation for his Aramaic-Tal- 
mudic dictionary Landau published his book on the 
* Geist und Sprache der Hebrüer nach dem Zweiten 
Tempelbau," Prague, 1822 (part i., history of lan- 
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guage; part ii, chrestomathy from the Talmud, 
Zohar, and Midrashim). In 1819 he had begun а new 
edition of the “‘Aruk” of R. Nathan of Rome, to 
which he added Benjamin Mussafia's *Mussaf he- 
“Атик.” His *Rabbinisch-Aramiüisches Wörterbuch 
zum Verstiindnis des Talmuds, der Targumim und 
Midraschim ” (Prague, 1819-24; 2d ed. 7b. 1884-85) 
contains valuable observations and numerous treat- 
ises of philosophical, historical, archeological, and 
geographical character. 

Landau's collection of all the foreign words (ny) 
found in Rashi (on the Bible and Talmud), in the 
Tosafot, in Maimonides, and in Rosh, is of lasting 
value. The work, entitled “Marpe Lashon,” was 
published first in his edition of the Mishnah (Prague, 
1829-81), then in the editions of the Talmud (ib. 
1829-31 and 1839-45) and in his edition of the Bi- 
ble (75. 1833-87). It has also appeared separately 
(Odessa, 1865), with notes by Dormitzer. 

Landau’s chief merit as a typographer is due to 
the fact that he always personally supervised the 
correction of the works published in his establish- 
ment, so that they issued from the press with 
scarcely a fault. 

In his will Landau left his Hebrew library to the 
orphan asylum established by him, and his other 
Oriental works to a Jewish theological seminary to 
be founded in the future. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1852, p. 269. 

8. M. І, B. 

Samuel ben Ezekiel Landau: Chief dayyan 
of Prague, where he died Oct. 81, 1834, at an ad- 
vanced age. Landau was the champion of Ortho- 
dox Rabbinism, and when, at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, the Austrian emperor planned the 
establishment of Jewish theological seminaries, Lan- 
dau was one of the rabbis that objected thereto. 
He had a controversy on this subject with Baruch 
Jeiteles (Phinehas Hananiah Argosi di Silva), who, 
under the title of “Ha-Oreb,” published (Vienna, 
1795) Landau's letter to him and his own rejoinder. 
Landau published his responsa underthe title of 
*Shibat Ziyyon” (Prague, 1827). He edited his 
father's “ Ahabat Ziyyon” and “ Doresh le-Ziyyon ” 
(ib. 1827), adding to the former work four homilies 
of his own, and to the latter a number of halakic 
discourses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener. Da‘at Kedoshim, p. 127; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 219; Steinsenneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2188. 

8. 8. M. SEL. 

LANDAU, ADOLPH YEFIMOVICH: Rus- 
sian journalist and publisher; born at Rossienny, 
Russia, 1841; died at Berlin July 21, 1902. In 1862 
he moved to St. Petersburg, attended the lectures on 
law at the university, and after two years went to 
Kovno, where he taught for a year, Onhisreturnto 
St. Petersburg he devoted himself to journalistic work. 
His first literary efforts consisted of letters in the 
* Razsvyet," and of articles on Jewish life published 
in *Syevernaya Pochta," “Biblioteka dlya Tchte- 
nia,” and *Sovremennoi Listok.” With greatenthusi- 
asm Landau devoted himself to the task of making 
known to the public the life of the Jewish masses 
and of bringing more light and knowledge to the 
latter. The time seemed propitious; for there were 
signs of more freedom for and fuller justice to the 
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Jews. Landau wrote a series of spirited letters in the 
St. Petersburg “ Vyedomosti,” and translated a num- 
ber of sketches by Jellinek on the Hebrew race, and 
Deutsch’s well-known article on the Talmud. In 
1871 appeared the first-volume of the “ Biblioteka " 
edited by him, and for a period of ten years this 
publieation was the organ of Russo-Jewish litera- 
ture. Between the years 1871 and 1880 there ap- 
peared in its pages contributions from the foremost 
Jewish writers of the day, such as Levanda, L. O. 
Gordon, I. С. Orshanski, A. J. Harkavy, С. A. 
Bershadsky, M. G. Morgulis, and Stasov. Landau 
possessed the faculty of recognizing ability in young 
writers, and to these he gave his unstinted support. 

During the seventies he published numerous let- 
ters and articles in ^ Dyen " (Odessa), “Molva,” and 
“Razsvyet.” In 1881 he issued the first volume of 
the * Voskhod," а monthly publication, and in 1882 
* Nedielnaya Khronika Voskhoda,” a weekly. The 
* Voskhod," like the “Biblioteka,” soon numbered 
among its contributors the leading Russo-Jewish 
writers. Assisted by Weinberg, Landau worked 
unceasingly to make it a power for good. Not 
content with securing contributions from the most 
talented writers, he wrote much himself. For 
eighteen years he unswervingly endeavored to secure 
for the Russian Jew the full benefit of citizenship. 

Failing health compelled Landau to relinquish 
the editorship of the * Voskhod." In 1901 he issued 
the ninth volume of the “Biblioteka " and the sixth 
volume of Graetz's *History of the Jews." He 
died while preparing for publication the tenth vol- 
ume of the “Biblioteka.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, July 25, 1902; Budustchnost, July 

26, 1902, p. 591. 

H. R. | JG. L. 

LANDAU, LEOPOLD: German gynecologist; 
born at Warsaw July 16, 1848. He studied at the 
universities of Breslau, Wiirzburg, and Berlin, grad- 
uating from the last-named in1870(M.D.). He served 
through the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) as as- 
sistant surgeon. From 1872 to 1874 he was assist- 
ant at the gynecological hospital of the University 
of Breslau, where he became privat-docent (1874). 
In 1876 he removed to Beriin, and became a member 
of the medical faculty of its university; in 1893 he 
received the title of professor ; and in 1902 he was 
appointed assistant professor. In 1892, in conjunc- 
tion with' his brother Theodor, he opened a private 
gynecological hospital. 

Landau has taken an active interest in the polit- 
ical affairs of the German capital. He has been 
alderman for a number of years, and a member of 
the city board of hospitals. Among Landau’s works 
are: “Die Wanderniere der Frauen,” Berlin, 1881; 
“Die Wanderleber und der Hiingebauch der Frauen,” 
ib. 1882; “Die Vaginale Radicaloperation: Technik 
und Gesch." (with Theodor Landau), db. 1896; 
“Anatomische und Klinische Beiträge zur Lehre 
von der Myomen am Weiblichen Sexualapparat,” 
Berlin and Vienna, 1899. His brother, Theodor 
Landau (b. Breslau May 22, 1861; M.D., Gottin- 
gen, 1885), is also a gynecologist, and has practised 
in Berlin since 1891. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. А 
8. F. T. H. 
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LANDAU, WOLF: German rabbi and author; 
born at Dresden March 1, 1811: died there Aug. 24, 
1886; grandson of Chief Rabbi David Landau (known 
also as R. David Polak). After receiving his first 
Talmudic training from his father he continued 
his studies under Chief Rabbi Abraham Löwy of 
Dresden, and later under Aaron Kornfeld at Jeni- 
kau, Bohemia; from 1830 he attended the gymna- 
sium at Dresden; and in 1836 entered the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. On his return to Dresden, Landau 
was appointed teacher at the religious school there; 
and when, in 1854, Zacharias Frankel became director 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, 
Landau was unanimously elected as his successor in 
the Dresden chief rabbinate. 

Landau, like his friend Frankel, inclined toward 
historic Judaism, but assumed an attitude midway 
between the two religious currents, especially at 
the synod in Leipsic. The following are his works: 
“Die Petition des Vorstandes der Israelitischen 
Gemeinde zu Dresden und Ihr Schicksal in der 
Zweiten Kammer,” Dresden, 1848; “Ahawath Ne- 
zach ” (Leipsic, 1875), a work on funeral rites. He 
published also several addresses, of which may be 
mentioned those in commemoration of King Fred- 
erick August II. (ib. 1854); of Dr. B. Beer (Dresden, 
1861); and of Clara Bondi (see Kayserling, “ Biblio- 
thek Jüdischer Kanzelredner,” ii. 22 e£ seg.) Be- 
sides, he wrote several theological and historical 
essays, as: “Anforderungen des Glaubens und der 
Theologischen Wissenschaft,” “Bilder aus dem Le- 
ben und Wirken der Rabbinen,” and “ Ueber Thier- 
quülerei nach den Grundsätzen des Judenthums,” 
which appeared in Frankel’s “Zeitschrift für die 
Religiósen Interessen des Judenthums,” in * Monats- 
schrift," in “Allg. Zeit. des Jud." and in other 
periodicals. 

Together with Kaempf and Philippson, Landau 
published a people's Bible (* Volksbibel "). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Jüdischer Kanzel- 
redner, ii. 114 et seq. 
S M. K. 


LANDAUER, M. H.: Writer on Jewish mys- 
ticism; born in 1808 at Kappel, near Buchau, Würt- 
temberg; died there Feb. 3, 1841. He was a son of 
the cantor Elias Landauer, and at the age of eight- 
een entered the yeshibah and lyceum in Carlsruhe; 
later he studied at the universities of Munich and 
Tübingen. In spite of ill health he returned to 
Munich in 1888 to copy from Hebrew manuscripts 
in the Royal Library extracts for use in his investi- 
gations. In 1839 he passed the examination for the 
rabbinate, and in the following year was appointed 
rabbi of Braunsbach, Württemberg. Only three 
months later illness obliged him to resign his posi- 
tion and to return to Kappel, where be died. 

Of Landauer's works the following may be men- 
tioned: *Jehova und Elohim, oder die Althebrüische 
Gotteslehre als Grundlage der Geschichte der Sym- 
bolik und der Gesetzgebung der Bücher Mosis," 
Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1886 (see А. Geiger's re- 
view in his * Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 408 e£ seg.) ; 
* Wesen und Form des Pentateuchs,” ib. 1888. Lan- 
dauer’s posthumous works and excerpts, dealing 
with his investigations of the history and literature 
of the Cabala, of the Zohar, and of Jewish literature, 


as well as his report on his studies of Hebrew man- 
uscripts, were published in “ Orient, Lit.” 1845-46. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost's Annalen, iii. 69 et seq.; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 219 et seq. 
8. М. К. 
LANDAUER, SAMUEL: German Oriental- 
ist and librarian; born at Hürben, Bavaria, Feb. 
22,1846. Не received his education at the yeshibah 


of Eisenstadt (Hungary) the gymnasium of Ma-.- | 


yence, and the universities of Leipsic, Strasburg, and 
Munich (Ph.D. 1872). In 1875 he became privat- 
docent of Semitic languages at the University of 
Strasburg, and was appointed librarian there in 1884. 
In 1894 he received the title of “ professor.” 
Landauer has written several essays on Semitic 
subjects, and has published: “Psychologie des 
Ibn Sina,” 1872; * Sa/adja's Kitab al-Amán&t," Ley- 
den, 1880; “Katalog der Kaiserlichen Universität- 
und  Landesbibliothek Strasburg, Orientalische 
Handschriften," 1881; “Firdusi Schahname,” Ley- 
den, 1884; * Die Handschriften der Grossherzoglich 
Badischen Hof- und Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe, 
Orientalische Handschriften," 1892; * Die Masorah 
zum Onkelos,” Amsterdam, 1896; *'Themistius ‘De 
celo’” (for the Aristoteles Commission of the Berlin 


Academy), Berlin, 1902. = 
8. F. Т.Н. 


LANDESBERG, MAX: Rumanian oculist; 
born in 1840 at Jassy; died at Florence March 4, 
1895. He was educated at the gymnasium at Rati- 
bor and at the University of Berlin (M.D. 1865). 
After a postgraduate course under Graefe, Landes- 
berg went to America, where he practised in New 
York and Philadelphia. In 1894 he removed to 
Florence, Italy. He wrote: “Beiträge zur Vario- 
kósen Ophthalmie," 1874; * Zur Statistik der Linsen- 
krankheiten," 1876; *On the Etiology and Prophy- 
laxis of Blindness," 1878. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. 
5 F. T. H. 


LANDESMANN, HEINRICH (pseudonym, 
Hieronymus Lorm): Austrian poet and philo- 
sophical writer; born at Nikolsburg Aug. 9, 1821; 
diedat Brünn Dec. 4, 1902. From his earliest child- 
hood he was very sickly; at the age of fifteen his 
sightand hearing were almost completely destroyed ; 
and later in life he became totally blind. 

When but sixteen years old he contributed anum- 
ber of poems to various periodicals. In 1843 he 
completed his first important literary production, 
* Abdul,” the Mohammedan Faust legend, in five 
cantos (2d ed. Berlin, 1852). His Wien's Poetische 
Schwingen und Federn ” (Vienna, 1847) manifested 
critical acumen, but also a tinge of political acerbity 
in its attack on the censor system of the Austrian 
chancellor Prince Metternich. His friends advised 
Landesmann to leave Vienna, and he betook him- 
self to Berlin, where he assumed the pseudonym 
“Hieronymus Lorm” in order to secure his family 
from possible trouble with the Viennese police. In 
Berlin he became a regular contributor to Kühne's 
“Buropa.” After the revolution of 1848 he returned 
to Vienna. In 1856 he married; in 1878 he removed 
to Dresden; and in 1892 he settled in Brünn. A 
sister of Landesmann’s was the second wife of Ber- 
thold Auerbach. 
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Landesmann was distinctively a lyric poet. The 
peculiar vein of pessimism that runs through both 
his poetry and his prose writings has won for him 
the title of the “lyrical Schopenhauer.” 

His more important works are: “Ein Zógling des 
Jahres 1848,” his first novel (3 vols., Vienna, 1855; 
За ed., 1863, under the title “Gabriel Solmar”), in 
which he treats, among other subjects, of the strug- 
gle of the modern Jew against the prejudices of his 
fellow citizens; “ Am Kamin ” (2 vols., Berlin, 1856); 
“Erzählungen des Heimgekehrten " (Prague, 1858); 
“Intimes Leben” (20. 1860); “Novellen” (9 vols., 
Vienna, 1864); “ Gedichte ” (Hamburg, 1870; 7th ed., 
1894); * Philosophisch-Kritische Streifzüge " (Berlin, 
1873); *Geflügelte Stunden. Leben, Kritik, Dich- 
tung" (8 vols., Leipsic, 1875); the dramas “Das 
Forsthaus,” “Hieronymus Napoleon,” and “Die 
Alten und die Jungen" (1875); “Der Naturgenuss. 
Eine Philosophie der Jahreszeiten? (Berlin, 1876); 
* Neue Gedichte? ( Dresden, 1877); *'Todte Schuld ? 
(2 vols., Stuttgart, 1878); “Spite Vergeltung” (2 
vols, Hamburg, 1879); *Der Ehrliche Name" (9 
vols., Dresden, 1880); “ Wanderers Ruhebank" 
(Leipsic, 1881); “ Ausserhalb der Gesellschaft" (2b. 
1881); * Der Abend zu Hause " (Breslau, 1881); * Ein 
Schatten aus Vergangenen Tagen ” (Stuttgart, 1882); 
“in Kind des Moeres " (Dresden, 1882); “ Der Fahr- 
ende Geselle ” (Leipsic, 1884); * Vor dem Attentat" 
(Dresden, 1884); *Natur und Geist im Verhültnis 
zu den Kulturepochen". (Teschen, 1884); “Die 
Schóne Wienerin" (Jena, 1886); * Das Leben Kein 
Traum” (Breslau, 1887); “Auf dem Einsamen 
Schlosse" (1887); *Die Muse des Glücks und Mo- 
derne Einsamkeit " (Dresden, 1893); “ Der Grundlose 
Optimismus " (Vienna, 1894). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Bornmüller, Schriftsteller-Lexikon; Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud. Aug., 1891; Dec. 12, 1902; Oesterreichische 


Wochenschrift, Dec. 12, 1902; Meyers Konversations-Lexi- 
kon. 
S M. Co. 


LANDESRABBINER, LANDRABBINER, 
or OBERLANDESRABBINER (RAB MEDI- 
NAH): Spiritual head of the Jewish communities 
of a country, province, or district; met with in sev- 
eral parts of Germany and Austria. The office isa 
result of the legal condition of the Jews in medieval 
times when the Jewish communities formed a unit 
for the purposes of taxation. As the community 
had to рау certain taxes to the government, the 
latter had to appoint some one who should be re- 
sponsible to it for their prompt collection, and who 
consequently had to be invested with a certain au- 
thority. 'The office of Landesrabbiner had no ec- 
clesiastical meaning until the eighteenth century, 
when the various goveruments began to consider it 
their duty to care for the spiritual welfare of the 
Jews. Such ecclesiastical authoritv, owing to the 
strictly congregational constitution of the communi- 
ties, never took root among the Jews (see, however, 
on the chief rabbinate of Moravia after the death 
of Marcus Benedict, Moses Sofer, Responsa, Orah 
Hayyim, 13). 

The transfer of the Jews from the status of im- 
perial to that of territorial subjects, provided by 
the charter of Frederick IL of Austria (1244) and 
recognized by Emperor Charles IV. in his Golden bull 
(1856), as well as their very frequent expulsion 


from the large cities in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, scattered the Jews in small communities. 
These were without protection against the arbitrary 
action of petty tyrants; and they 
caused the rulers considerable incon- 
venience owing to constant litigation 
concerning encroachments on Ше 
rights of Jews living under their protection. There- 
fore the Jews of a given territory organized them- 
selves into an association which elected an advocate 
(“Shtadlan”) for the protection of their interests. 
Such an official was recognized by the government 
as the legal representative of the Jews, whose duty 
it was to see that the taxes imposed on the Jews as 
a body were promptly paid, that the laws against 
usury were obeyed, and who in turn was given ju- 
risdiction in civil cases. This jurisdiction, which he 
exercised either personally if a scholar or through 
his deputy if not one, gave the Landesrabbiner an 
authority within the community. Inasmuch as the 
Jews from the sixteenth century lived almost exclu- 
sively in small communities and could not maintain a 
rabbi or à rabbinical court (which consisted of three 
members in every settlement), several communities 
in a district combined to do so. To this condition 
of things may be attributed the real creation of the 
office of Landesrabbiner, the former attempts to ap- 
point a chief rabbi over all the Jews of a country— 
e.g., in Germany by Emperor Rupert in 1407, and in 
Spain, France, and Portugal, partly in the four- 
teenth, partly in the fifteenth, century—having been 
mostly abortive, and at all events merely fiscal meas- 
ures designed for the purpose of tax-collecting (see 
Gritz, “Gesch.” viii. 8, 109, e¢ passim; Scherer, 
“Rechtsverhiiltnisse der Juden," p. 258; BIsHOP or 
THE JEWS; HOCHMEISTER). The first Landesrabbiner 
of whom there is authentic record is JUDAN Low BEN 
BEZALEEL, of whom his contemporary David Gans 
says that he was for twenty years (1558-78) the 
spiritual head (“ab bet din”) of all the Jewish con- 
gregations in the province of Moravia (“Zemah 
Dawid,” year 5852). 

At the time of Low ben Bezaleel the congregations 
of Moravia were evidently very small. They were 
composed of refugees who through the influence of 
Capistrano had been expelled from the large cities 
like Brünn and Olmütz (1454) and had settled where 
any well-disposed lord would receive them under 
his protection. As they formed communities too - 
small to engage a well-qualified rabbi, they elected 
to act as their judge one having his seat in.one of 
the largest congregations of the province. Similar 
conditions prevailed elsewhere. The Jews living 
in the principality of Bamberg obtained in 1619 
permission to elect a “Paumeisiter oder obristen 
Rabbi,” and they may have had such an official ear- 

lier (Eckstein, * Gesch. der Juden im 


Earliest 
Data. 


From the Ehemaligen Fürstbistum Bamberg," 
Seven- pp. 62, 157, Bamberg, 1898) The 
teenth communities of the principality of 
Century.  Oettingen, also formed from refugees 


of larger cities like Nördlingen, had 
a Landesrabbiner from early times (Müller, * Aus 
Fünf Jahrhunderten," p. 171, Augsburg, 1900). 
The Jews living under the protection of the elect. 
or and the Archbishop of Mayence had in 1718 Issa- 
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char Berush EsxELEs as their Landesrabbiner (Bam- 
berger, “Historische Berichte über die Juden . . . 
Aschaffenburg," p. 18, Strasburg, 1900). "The title 
was occasionally conferred as a sign of distinction; 
thus Samson WERTHEIMER received in 1717 from 
Emperor Charles VI. the title of Landesrabbiner of 
Hungary (“pro archi sive superiori Judæorum Rab- 
bino") His son-in-law, the above-named Eskeles, 
who (although he resided in Vienna, being connected 
with his father-in-law's banking business there) had 
succeeded his father, Gabriel Eskeles, as Landesrab- 
biner of Moravia, was appointed (1725) at Wert- 
heimer's death his successor as Landesrabbiner of 
Hungary (Kaufmann, * Samson Wertheimer," p. 104, 
Vienna, 1888; Wurzbach, “Biographisches Lexi- 
kon," s.v. * Eskeles ”). 
In the course of the eighteenth century various 
governments attempted to influence the internal 
condition of the Jewish communities, 
As and for this reason legislated with re- 
Spiritual gard to their congregational constitu- 
Chiefs. tions. Typicalin this respect is Maria 
Theresa, who in her “ General-Polizei- 
Prozess und Kommercialordnung für die Juden- 
schaft? of Moravia (Dec. 29, 1753) prescribes in de- 
tail the duties of the Landesrabbiner; e.g., that he 
shall assign the tractate which all other rabbis shall 
adopt for instruetion; bestow the title of * Dop- 
pelter Reb" (“Morenu”); see that all taxes are 
promptly paid; and arrange the complicated elec- 
tion of a new official (Willibald Müller, * Beitrüge 
zur Geschichte der Mihr. Judenschaft," pp. 86-99, 
Olmütz, 1908) Other provinces were to have a 
Landesrabbiner. Indeed, the empressappointed one 
for Galicia, but he had no successor (Buber, * Anshe 
Shem,” pp. xix. e£ seg., Cracow, 1895). In Germany 
it was chiefly in the small states, where the govern- 
ments directed all affairs, that the institution was es- 
tablished. , Hesse-Cassel had a “Landesrabbinat,” 
which was a board constituted on the same basis as 
the Protestant consistory, but with a Landesrabbiner 
as presiding officer. Its establishment was decreed 
in 1828. Hanover made similar provisions in the 
law of 1844 on Jewish affairs. Up to the present 
it has had three Landesrabbiners, at Hanover, Hildes- 
heim, and Emden. Specially typical conditions ex- 
isted in the grand duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
where the government established the institution of 
Landesrabbiner May 14, 1889. Here the rabbis 
were at first supposed to introduce radical reforms, 
but after the revolution of 1848, when the policy 
of the government became reactionary, the newly 
elected rabbi was intended to strengthen “historic 
Judaism ? (Donath, * Gesch. der Juden in Mecklen- 
burg," pp. 221 et seq., Leipsic, 1874). In Saxe- 
Weimar the government used the Landesrabbiner to 
enforce the law of June 20, 1823, which ordered 
that services be held in German (see Hess, MENDEL). 
InSaxe-Meiningen the Landesrabbinat was organized 
by the law of Jan. 5, 1811 (Human, * Gesch. der 
Juden im Herzogthum Sachsen-Meiningen-Hild- 
burghausen," pp. 69 e£ seg., Hildburghausen, 1898), 
Неге as elsewhere in the small German states the 
object of the institution was to raise the moral and 
intellectual status of the Jews. 
At present only some of the small states of Ger- 
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many have a Landesrabbiner, namely, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Birken- 
feld, Saxe-Meiningen, Anhalt, Brunswick, and 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. Prussia, which al- 
ways proclaimed the principle of non-interference in 
internal Jewish affairs, has retained the office in 
some of the provinces annexed in 1866, as in the 
three districts of Hanover and in the province of . 
Hesse-Nassau (Cassel) The office of 
In Modern Landesrabbiner for the province of 
Times. Brandenburg, which existed in Berlin 
and in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, sur- 
vived, as in other countries, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century by virtue of the rabbi's capacity 
ascivil judge. The last one to hold the title was 
Hirschel Lewin, while his successor, Simon Mayer 
Weyl (d. 1828), held the title of “ Viceoberlandesrab- 
biner." Asan exceptional favor the government in 
1849 gave to Gedaliah Tiktin of Breslau the title of 
Landesrabbiner, which was interpreted as a mani- 
festation of the government in favor of Orthodoxy 
and as a disapproval of the Reform movement (L. 
Geiger, “ Abraham Geiger’s Leben in Briefen,” pp. 
118 e£ seg., Berlin, 1878). 

In Austria Samson Hirsch held the office for the 
province of Moravia from 1847 to 1851. Не was 
elected according to the complicated method pre- 
scribed in the law issued by Maria Theresa. Atthe 
time of his resignation the legal position of the 
Jewish communities was in a state of chaos owing 
to the events of 1848, which had played havoc with 
the principles on which the legislation rested. The 
government then appointed as substitute Abraham 
Placzek of Boskowitz, who in his last years had his 
son Baruch Placzek of Brünn appointed as his assist- 
ant. An attempt made by Baron Moritz Konigs- 
warter, who was a member of the House of Lords, 
to introduce into the law of 1890 regulating the 
legal status of the Austrian Jewish congregations a 
clause reestablishing the office of Landesrabbiner of 
Moravia was defeated in the lower house of the 
Reichsrath (Lów, * Das Mührische Landesrabbinat,” 
in “Gesammelte Schriften," ii. 215-218, Szegedin, 
1890; D'Elvert, “Zur Gesch. der Juden in Mühren 
und Oesterreich. Schlesien," pp. 209-911, Brünn, 
1895; Willibald Müller, *Beitrüge zur Geschichte 
der Mührischen Judenschaft," pp. 157-165, Olmütz, 
1903). Baruch Piaczek is, however, officially ad- 
dressed by the government authorities as * Landes- 
rabbiner"; he recently appointed Solomon Funk, 
rabbi of Boskowitz, as his substitute, an appoint- 
ment which the government confirmed (“Oesterr. 
Wochenschrift," 1904, p. 190). The office existed 
also in Siebenbürgen carly in the nineteenth century. 

A similar institution is that of Chief Rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the British Em- 
pire, which, however, rests exclusively on voluntary 
acknowledgment on the part of the congregations, 
and does not extend over whole groups of congre- 
gations like the Portuguese, the Reform, and the 
Polish organizations. The office of the Grand Rab- 
bin du Consistoire Central in France is also of simi- 
lar nature, but differs in that the chief rabbi acts 
merely in his capacity as member of the consistory, 
and not as hierarchic chief. 

р, 
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LANDESRABBINERSCHULE IN BUDA- 
PEST (Országos Rabbiképzó Intézet): The 
efforts to found a rabbinical seminary in Hungary 
reach back to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The various projects, however, did not receive 
tangible form until a Jewish school fund had been 
created by King Francis Joseph in 1850 (see Jew. 
Excyc. vi. 502, s.v. Huneary). The government 
made au attempt to open a rabbinical school in 1864, 
but on account of internal party quarrels the matter 
dragged on until 1878. After a building had been 
erected especially for its requirements the institute 
was opened Oct. 4, 1877. 

The institute is under the supervision of the min- 
istry of religion, which appoints the teachers upon 

nomination by the council (consisting 
Organiza- of twelve clerical and twelve lay mem- 
tion. bers), of which M. Schweiger has been 
president and Dr. J. Simon secretary 
ever since the institute’s foundation. The course 
of study extends over ten years and is divided into 
two equal periods; one being devoted to the lower 
department, the other to the upper. The former 
corresponds to an “Obergymnasium”; and the re- 
quirement for admission is the possession of a di- 
ploma from an “ Untergymnasium," or the passing 
of an entrance examination covering the equivalent 
of the course of study pursued there as well as a 
certain amount of Hebrew and Talmudics. The 
diplomas from this department are recognized by 
the state, and command admittance into any depart- 
ment of the universities or schools of technology. 
After the completion of the courses offered by the 
upper department, including attendance under the 
faculty of philosophy at the university, a year of 
probation follows. This is concluded in February 
' by an oral examination after the candidate has pre- 
sented three written theses on Biblical, rabbinic- 
Talmudical, and historical or religious-philosophical 
subjects respectively. At graduation he receives а 
rabbinical diploma, which is recognized by the 
state. Tosupplement the regular course of training 
there are students? societies in both departments. 

The constitution of the institute has also the train- 
ing of religious teachersin view; and a plan of study 
and examinations has been arranged to this end. 
The library of the institute contains about 25,000 
volumes of manuscripts and printed works, which 
are accessible to all in the reading-room and may 
under certain conditions be taken from the library. 
The assistance of pupils is provided for by the Ez- 
Chajim Society, which at present hasa fund amount- 
ing to 150,000 kronen and à yearly expenditure of 
11,000 kronen. In addition there are various sti- 
pends which are not controlled by the society. 

Since its foundation the institute has had eighteen 


teachers. The present professors in the department 
of theology are: Dr. W. Bacher (Bible 
Faculty. and Midrash); M. Bloch (Talmud and 


Shulhan ‘Aruk); Dr. L. Blau (history, 
Bible, and Talmud; also librarian); Dr. I. Goldziher 
(philosophy of religion); and Dr. S. Kohn (homi- 
letics). Among former teachers have been: *Rab- 
binatsprüses" S. L. Brill (until 1887; d. 1893); D. 
Kaufmann (d. 1899; also librarian); and H. Deutsch 
(until 1888; d. 1889). The professors of the gym- 


nasium courses are: A. Balogh (since 1892); К. 

Bein (since 1878); Dr. Н, Bloch (since 1881); S. 

Schill (since 1878); director, Dr. I. Bánóczi (1877- 

1892). The singing-master is Chief Cantor A. Laz- 

arus, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Bánóczi, Gesch. des Ersten Jahrzehnts der 
Landes-Rabbinerschule (Supplement to the Annual Report 
for 1887-88); L. Blau, Brill Sámuel Löw, pp. 27-32, Buda- 
pest, 1902; S. Schill, A Budapesti Országos Rabbiképzóin- 
tézet Története, Budapest, 1896; Annual Reports (with 
literary supplements). 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT: I. Farming 
Land. The Mishnah and later authorities speak of 
two kinds of tenants—the “aris,” or the tenant on 
shares, the landlord receiving “one-half, one-third, 
or one-fourth,” and the “hoker,” or the tenant ata 
fixed rental, which in the case of farming land was 
usually payable in a fixed measure of the grain to 
be grown on the land, less frequently in money. 
Dwellings or business houses were, in the nature of 
things, let at a fixed rental in money. The word 
“mekabbel ” (lit. “receiver ”) isapplied to both kinds 
of tenants, but more especially to tenants on shares; 
“кабап” always bears the latter sense. 

The laws in force between landlord and tenant, 
the former being generally known as “ owner of the 
field,” are set forth in Baba Mezi‘a ix. 1-10. 

1. The first principle laid down is well known to 
English and American lawyers from the leading case 
of Wigglesworth versus Dallison—the force of local 
custom to supply many details in a contract letting 
land to farm: “ Where one receives [?.e., farms on 
shares] a field from his neighbor, he 
must cut [the grain] where it is the 
custom to cut, and pull out where it 
is the custom to pull out; be must 
plow up the ground after [the harvest, in order to 
kill the weeds] where it is customary to plow up; 
all according to the custom of the province.” So 
far the Mishnah; а baraita adds that local custom 
also decides whether the farmer on shares shall have 
part in the fruits of the trees, upon which he gener- 
ally bestows no labor. Just as landlord and tenant 
share in the grain, in that proportion they share also 
in straw and stubble, branches and cane; and in like 
proportion both provide the cane for propping vines. 

9. Where one takes from his neighbor (at a fixed 
rent) a field which depends on irrigation, or con- 
tains trees, and the spring for irrigation ceases to 
run, or a tree is cut down, he is not entitled toa 
deduction; but when the field is specifically let as 
an irrigated field, or as a place for trees, and the 
spring fails or a tree is cut down, a fair deduction 
from the rent must be made. 

8. Where one takes a field from his neighbor (on 
shares) and permits it to lie fallow, the judges esti- 
mate how much it would have produced if culti- 
vated, and he pays accordingly; for thus it is (usu- 
ally) written: “If I allow it to lie fallow and do not 
work it, I shall pay according to the best possible 
results.” 

4, One who takes a field from his neighbor is re- 
quired to weed it. 

5. When one takes a field (on shares), as long as 
it produces enough to make a “heap” that will 
stand, he must labor on it. А baraita bases this 
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rule on the wording used when the contract is in 
writing: “I shall stand up, and plow and sow, and 
cut and bind in sheaves, and thrash and winnow, 
and set up a heap before thee; and then thou shalt 
come and take one-half [or one-third], and I for my 
toil and outlay shall take one-half [or two-thirds].” 
The terms of division are further discussed in the 
Gemara. 

6. Where one rents a field from his neighbor, and 
locusts eat the crop, or it is burned, if the calamity 
be general, the landlord makes a deduction from 
the rent, but if it be not general he makes no de- 
duction; for it is the tenant'sillluck, In discussing 
this section of the Mishnah the Babylonians differ in 
opinion as to the extent of country over which the 
calamity must range before the tenant is entitled toa 
deduction; but they generally admit that if he sows 
other than the kind of grain he has contracted to 
raise he is not entitled to any deduction. The posi- 
tion taken by R. Judah, that no deduction should be 
made where the rent is payable in money, was disre- 
garded by the Babylonian teachers. 

7. If one takes a field from his neighbor at the 
rent of ten kors of wheat, or other grain, a year, and 
the quality of the wheat raised is not 
good, he may pay his rent with part 
of this wheat; should the wheat raised 
be better than usual, the tenant may 

not buy wheat of ordinary quality outside, but must 
pay his rent out of his own crop. 

8. He who rents a field from his neighbor to sow 
it with barley, may not sow wheat; if to sow it with 
wheat, may not sow barley ;if to sow it with grain, 
may not sow legumes (such as beans, peas, or len- 
tils); but if to sow with legumes, may sow grain: 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel forbade it. The majority 
allowed the change from wheat to barley or from 

` legumes to grain because the latter exhaust the soil 
less; R. Simeon's broad prohibition of any change 
from the contract is based by R. Hisda on Zeph. iii. 
18: *The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, 
nor speak lies; neither shalla deceitful tongue be 
found in their mouth." 

9. He who rents a field from his neighbor fora 
“few years” (less than seven) should not plant it in 
flax, neither has he the right to cut timber from the 
sycamore-trees; but he who rents for seven years 
may plant flax in the first year, and may cut timber 
from the sycamore-trees. 

10. Where one rents a field (in the Holy Land) for 
a “week of years” for seven hundred zuz, the sev- 
enth, or Sabbatic, year is included; but if he rents 
it for seven years it is not included. 

'These rulings are set forth, or at least indicated, 
in the Mishnah, in the chapter given. From the 
Gemara in the same chapter may be gathered the 
following rules: 

1. When the tenancy is at an end and the harvest 
is not ripe enough to be cut and sold, the harvest is 
estimated, and the landlord takes it and pays for it. 
Should the tenant die before the end of the lease, 
the landlord must arrange with the heirs of the ten- 
ant on the basis of the work done and the benefit 
received up to the time of the tenant's death, the 
lease then being considered at an end (B. M. 1092). 

2. The codes treat, in connection with the law 


Payment 
in Kind. 


of landlord and tenant, the case of the workman 
who agrees to plant fruit-trees, taking a share of 
the profit arising from the plantation. Here, when 
a doubt arises as to the amount of his share (one- 
half or one-third), it is to be determined by the local 
custom. If not more than 10 per cent of the trees 
fail to bear fruit, the workman (*shattelan ”) is ex- 
cused; if more than 10 per cent, the whole deficit is 
charged to him. But à contract with the workman, 
that if any of the trees are made the worse by his 
planting he shall have nothing at all, is not enforce- 
able (B. B. 952). 

As to the duty of landlord and tenant in regard to 
fixtures, see FIXTURES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, pp. 320- 

330; Maimonides, Yad, Sekirut, viii. 

II. Town Property. In the Mishnah and in the 
codes the law governing the tenancy of a dwelling 
or business house is given separately from that of 
rural leases, and the questions discussed are differ- 
ent. The tenant of a house is knownas the “hirer” 
(“soker”), like the renter of chattels. Much less is 
said in the Mishnah and Talmud about town tenan- 
cies than rural ones (D. M. viii. 6-9, 73b, 101b-108a). 

A lease for a certain time vests in the tenant-a 
property right, which the landlord can not defeat 
by а sale. No tenant may be ousted before the end 
of his term by the landlord on account of the latter's 
needs, such needs, for instance, as may arise from 
the destruction of his own dwelling as by fire or 
storm. Where rent is paid in advance, no matter 
for how long a term, a binding lease for the time 
paid for is understood. A landlord who during 
the term sells or lets the house to one who through 
violence or by appeal to the law of the Gentiles 
evicts the tenant must provide the latter withanother 
house as good as the first. The same rules apply 
where the use of à house fora year at a time has 
been pledged for the owner's debt: the pledgee has 
ail the rights of a tenant. 

Where a house is let “to lodge” in, it means fora 
day; to “rest” in, for two days; and fora marriage, 

thirty days. But the unconditional 
Notice to ordinary letting of a dwelling-house 
Quit. means, in winter (rainy season), for 
the rest of the season, that is, from the 
Feast of Booths till after the Passover; in summer, 
till the expiry of a thirty days’ notice to quit. But 
this applies only in a town (“‘ir”); in a large 
commercial city (“kerak ”), where the demand for 
houses is great, a notice must be given twelve 
months in advance. This is also the rule for all 
shops, both in towns and cities, in which the tenant 
sells goods; fora tradesman must have ample time 
to make his new place of business known to his cus- 
tomers. Simeon ben Gamaliel in the Mishnah holds 
that bakers and dyers are entitled to three years’ 
notice to quit their shops. The codes differ as to 
whether his opinion should be followed. The ten- 
ant must in each case give as long a notice to rid 
himself of the obligation for rent as the landlord 
would have to give to him. Where the letting is 
for a fixed time no notice need be given by either 
party. 

Where a house is let under notice of implied 

length only, without specified term, the rights of the 
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tenant, while the notice to quit is running out, are 
not secure against the landlord’s necessities. The 
latter, should his own house fall down, can insist 
that the tenant shall make room for him. Also, if 
during the running of the notice the market rate of 
rents goes up, the landlord can for the unexpired 
time ask for rent at the higher rate: on the other 
hand, if rents go down, the tenant can demand a 
yeduction. But mere transfer of the ownership 
gives to the purchaser or heir no greater right than 
that of the original landlord. 

The owner must not during the term, or while the 
notice to quit is running, tear down the house. If 
he does, he is bound to replace it. Moreover, if it 

should fall through no fault of his 

Repairs while there is a lease for a fixed term, 
and Resto- he must provide the tenant with 

ration. another house, either elsewhere or by 

rebuilding, the new one to be of like 
size, and to have an equal number of rooms and 
windows. Should the house become dangerously in- 
secure, it seems the landlord is bound only to pay 
toward its restoration the amount of rent in advance 
in his hands. What is said of a house applies to a 
court (group of houses), to a shop, or to a bath. 

Where a house is let for a year, and the year is 
one of thirteen months, the tenant gets the benefit. 
If the renting is for so many months, the tenant 
must рау foreach. In disputesas to the length of the 
lease, the presumption is on the side of the shortest 
term: for the landlord is the owner; and the burden 
lies on the tenant who sets up an adverse estate. 

A tenant for а fixed term has the right to sublet 
the house to another for the remainder of his lease, 
provided the new tenant’s household is no more 
numerous than his own; but the landlord can, if he 
wishes, prevent such subletting by taking the house 
back and releasing the tenant from all further obliga- 
tion for rent. Where two men rent a house jointly, 
neither of them can transfer his share of the tenancy to 
a third person without the consent of his companion. 

The duty as between landlord and tenant of ma- 
king repairs and improvements and the correlative 
right to fixtures have been shortly discussed under 
FIXTURES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Vad, Sekirut, vi; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, pp. 312-317. 


E. C. L. N. D. 
LANDMARKS. See BOUNDARIES. 
LANDOWNER. бее REAL ESTATE. 


LANDSBERG: Russian family of scholars and 
philanthropists. Its founder was Abraham Lands- 
‘berg of Kremenetz, who was born in 1756 and died 
in 1881 of the plague, then raging in Russia. He had 
six sons who were among the first Russian Maskilim. 
Of these, the eldest, Aryeh Löb Landsberg (1780- 
1861), lived at Odessa, and was an able writer in 
Hebrew and a prominent merchant. Through busi- 
ness reverses he lost his fortune, and for the rest of 
his life lived in reduced cirumstances and seclusion, 
devoting histimetostudy. David Judah Lands- 
"berg, the youngest son of Abraham, was principal 
of the public school for Jewish children at Odessa. 
Of Abraham's other sons, Lippe Landsberg and 
‘Mendel Landsberg (1786 to Jan. 8, 1866) lived at 


Kremenetz, where they were born. Mendel was the 
more prominent, not only for his learning, but also 
for his charitable disposition. He had aremarkable 
collection of books, most of which, after his death, 
were incorporated in the Friedland collection now 
in the Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburg. Mendel 
contributed some articles on Biblical subjects to 
* Ha-Karmel" and other Hebrew journals, and wrote 
* Sefer ha-Kundes” and other satirical pamphlets. 
The members of the Landsberg family were inti- 
mate with Isaac Bär Levinsohn, and Mendel Lands- 
berg placed his library at Levinsohn’s disposal, the 
collection being of inestimable value for the latter’s 
literary work. Ina fit of anger Levinsohn made a 
scurrilous attack on Landsberg in the form of a Tal- 
mudic treatise entitled * Massekta Oto we-Et Beno”; 
but they ultimately became reconciled. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Mclig, 1861, No. 81; 1866, No. 5; I. B. 
Levinsohn, preface to Teudah be-Y israel, Wilna and Grodno, 


1828; Shorashe Lebanon, рр. 259 et seg., Wilna, 1841; S. 
UBER Bibliotheca Friedlandiana, Preface, St. Petersburg, 


н. R. А. б. W. 


LANDSBERG, MAX: American rabbi; born 
at Berlin Feb. 26, 1845; son of Meyer Landsberg, 
* Landrabbiner” at Hildesheim, Hanover. He was 
educated at the Hildesheim Gymnasium Josephinum, 
and at the universities of Góttingen and Breslau, 
also studying at the Breslau Jewish theological 
seminary. He is Ph.D. of Halle, Germany. In 
1866 he became *Stiftsrabbiner" and teacher at the 
seminary for Jewish teachers at Hanover, a position 
which he held for five years. In 1871 he went to 
America and was offered the position of rabbi to the 
Congregation Berith Kodesh at Rochester, N. Y., 
where he has continued ever since. He is the au- 
thor of the * Ritual for Jewish Worship" (1884; 2d 
ed., 1897), and of “Hymns for Jewish Worship" 
(1880; 2d ed., 1890). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1903-4. A 

LANDSBERG, MEYER: German rabbi; born 
at Meseritz, Prussia, May 1, 1810; died at Hildes- 
heim May 20, 1870. 

Landsberg’s teacher, Aaron Wolfsohn, rabbi of 
Wollstein, was elected to the rabbinate of Hildesheim 
in 1826, and Landsberg accompanied him and lived 
under his roof until Wolfsohn's death in 1880. 
Landsberg then went to Brunswick, where he con- 
tinued his rabbinical studies while preparing forthe 
university at the Brunswick gymnasium, He stud- 
ied at the University of Berlin from 1884 to 1838. 
At Berlin he became closely connected with Leo- 
pold Zunz ; with him he organized the Seminary for 
Jewish Teachers in 1840, in which institution he 
wes an instructor until 1845. A lifelong friendship 
with Zunz was established, with whom he corre- 
sponded until his death. In 1837 he passed his 
state's examinationas * Oberlehrer," and his certifi- 
cate contains the then usual clause, that, being a Jew, 
he had no claim to a position at a higher school. 

In 1885 Landsberg was engaged as teacher at the 
Nauensche Institute for the education of boys, and 
from 1839 to 1846 he was its director, in which posi- 
tion David Cassel was his successor. From 1838 to 
1846 he preached regularly at the bet ha-midrash 
and at the synagogue of Commerzienrath Lieber- 
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man. In 1846 he was appointed * Landrabbiner" 
of Hildesheim, which position he filled until his 
death. Although himself very strict in the observ- 
ance of the ceremonial law, he was of a progressive 
spirit. In the synagogue built during his adminis- 
tration (1849) an organ was introduced, a mixed 
choir established, some German prayers introduced, 
and the “ piyyutim " nearly all abolished. Confirma- 
tions of boys and girls were held every year. His 
eldest son is Dr. Max LaxpssEncG, since 1871 rabbi 
of the Congregation Berith Kodesh at Rochester, 
N. Y.; his second son is Geheimrath Professor 
Theodor Landsberg of the Technische Hoch- 
Schule at Darmstadt (since 1880), a distinguished 
authority on architecture, railroad- and bridge- 
building, and editor of the *Handbuch für Inge- 
nieurwissenschaften." 8. 


LANDSBERGER, HUGO (pseudonym, Hans 
Land): German novelist, dramatist, and editor; 
born at Berlin Aug. 25, 1861. His first production was 
“Der Neue Gott, Roman aus der Gegenwart,” Dres- 
den, 1891, which was followed by “Sünden,” Ber- 
lin, 1891. His dramatic efforts thus far have been 
confined to collaboration with Holländer in the 
production of “Die Heilige Ehe: Ein Modernes 
Schauspiel in 5 Akten,” 2b. 1893. In that year, also, 
his first success was made in his novel * Die Rich- 
terin," of which a sixth edition was called for in the 
following year. Other works are: * Mutterrecht, " 
a novelette; * Die Tugendhafte," 1895, a humor- 
ous story; “Um das Weib,” 1896, a novel of con- 
temporary life; “Von Zwei Erlósern," and “Schla- 
agende Wetter,” 1897, a novel which was issued, 
with twenty-five illustrations, as No. 50 of Ktirsch- 
ner’s “ Bücherschatz." 

Landsberger’s career as editor dates from 1898, 
when he founded the weekly journal “Das Neue 
Jahrhundert,” the first number of which appeared 
in October of that year. At the same time another 
periodical with the identical name, but with the sub- 
title “Berliner Wochenschrift,” edited by F. Werth, 
made itsdébut. Since then Landsberger has written 
two other novels: “Und Wem Sie Just Passieret,” 
Berlin, 1899, and * Liebesopfer," ib. 1900. 

5. М. Со. 


LANDSBERGER, JOSEPH: German physi- 
cian; born at Posen Aug. ?1, 1848; descendant of 
Aryeh Löb, who died as martyr in Posen їп 1737; 
educated at the gymnasium of his native town and 
at the universities of Vienna and Berlin (M.D. 1873). 
In the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) he was active 
аз an assistant surgeon. Settling as а physician in 
Posen, he practised there till 1901, when he retired 
from practise on account of ill health and removed 
to Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 

Landsberger took an active part in the munici pal 
life of Posen, being for eighteen years alderman, and 
for one year president of thealdermanic board. For 
four years he was also chief physician of the Jewish 
Hospital. 

He has written several essays for the medical jour- 
nals, and is the author of “Handbuch der Kriegs- 
chirurgischen Technik,” Tübingen, 1875, which 
book received the Empress Augusta prize. 

8. F. T. H. 






LANDSHUTH, LESER: German liturgiolo- 
gist; born Jan. 15, 1817, at Lissa, Posen; died in 
Berlin March 23, 1887. He went to Berlin as a 
youth to study Jewish theology, and there he be- 
came acquainted with Zunz and Abraham Geiger, 
the latter of whom was then staying in that city in 
order to becomenaturalized in Prussia. Landshuth 
soon gave up his intention of becoming a rabbi, not 
being willing to conceal or renounce his liberal 
opinions; and Moritz Veit aided him in establishing 
himself as a Hebrew bookseller. Meanwhile Lands- 
huth kept up his literary activity; and in 1845 he 
published as an appendix to the prayer-book issued 
by Hirsch Edelmann (*Siddur Hegyon Leb”; com- 
monly known as “Landshuth’s Prayer-Book") а 
valuable essay on the origin of Hebrew prayers. His 
essay on the Pesah Haggadah (Berlin, 1855) and the 
introduction to the “Ma‘abar Yabbok,” a handbook 
of the funeral customs of the Jews, are along simi- 
lar lines (* Vollständiges Gebet- und Andachtsbuch 
zum Gebrauche bei Kranken und Sterbenden," Ber- 
lin, 1867). A number of inscriptions from the tomb- 
stones of prominent men are added to the latter 
work. 

Landshuth's chief work was his “‘Ammude ha- 
‘Abodah (Column:z Cultus): Onomasticum Aucto- ^ 
rum Hymnorum Hebreorum eum Notis Biographi- 
cis et Bibliographicis," on Hebrew liturgical poetry 
(2 vols., 7. 1857-62), a painstaking and important 
contribution to the subject. No less valuable are 
his works relating to the history of the Jewish com- 
munity of Berlin, parts of which have been incorpo- 
rated in L. Geiger's *Gesch. der Juden in Berlin” 
(20. 1871); other portions have been published in 
“Die Gegenwart" (db. 1867) and other periodicals. 
He published also * Toledot Anshe ha-Shem u-Pe‘u- 
latam," history of the Berlin rabbis 1671-1871 (dd. 
1884) Many valuable manuscript notes by Lands- 
huth have passed into the possession of Dr. S. Neu- 
mann of Berlin; and other matter has been reprinted 
by Dr. S. Bernfeld from Landshuth's notes in * Ha- 
Meliz,” 1886. Landshuth also copied and arranged 
the early communal archives of Berlin (written in 
Hebrew) and the inscriptions of the old cemetery in 
that city, which was closed in 1827. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, 1888, pp. 25-29. 
5. S. Вк. 


LANDSOFER (LANDSCHREIBER), JO- 
NAH BEN ELIJAH (known also as Jonah ben 
Elijah Bunzlau or Bumslo): Bohemian Tal- 
mudist; born in 1678; died at Prague Oct. 9, 1712. 
Landsofer made a special study of the Masorah and 
was well versed in the regulations concerning the 
writing of scrolls of the Law, whence his name 
*Landsofer." Не studied also secular science and 
Cabala, and as a cabalist he, with Moses Hasid, was 
sent by Abraham Broda to Vienna to engage in a dis- 
putation with the Shabbethaians, Though he died 
young, Landsofer wrote several important works: 
“Zawwa’ah,” ethics, printed in Asher b. Jehiel's 
“Orhot Hayyim” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1717); 
* Me'il Zedakah,” responsa, at the end of which are 
notes on Euclid (written in 1710, and published by 
his grandson Yom-Tob Landsofer, Prague, 1757); 
“Bene Yonah,” novell on the Masorah and the reg- 
ulations concerning the writing of scrolls of the 
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Law (ib. 1802); “Kanfe Yonah,” novelle on Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah (to § 111; 4. 1812). His 
pupil Elijah b. Azriel quotes, in the preface to his 
^ Miktab le-Eliyahu,” a work of Landsofer entitled 
“Me’ore Or,” on corrections for scrolls of the Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 448; Fürst, Bibl. 

Jud. її. 220; Hock-Lieben, Gal ‘Ed, р. 29 (German); Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1429. 

S. S. M. SEL. 

LANGENSCHWARZ, MAXIMILIAN LE- 
OPOLD (pseudonyms, N. Z. Charleswang and 
Jakob Zwangsohn): German author and hydrop- 
athist; born 1801 at Rödelheim, near Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; died before 1860. His parents being 
very poor, a few wealthy citizens sent him to the 
gymnasia'of Darmstadt and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He joined several wandering theatrical troupes, and 
is said to haveembraced Christianity at Vienna. In 
1830 he appeared at Munich, gaining successes as a 
declaimer and improvisator. Не also made success- 
ful tours through England, France, and Russia. In 
1842 he settled in Paris as a hydropathist under the 
name Langenschwarz-Rubini; and in 1848 he re- 
turned to Germany. 

Langenschwarz wrote: “ Arnoldo,” Vienna, 1829; 
“Die Fahrt in's Innere,” ib. 1830; and “Der Hof- 
narr,” poems, 1882, and edited the magazine “ Satir- 
ische Brille für Alle Nasen " (1830). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Jitdischer Plutarch, ii. 156-157; Brümmer, 
Lexikon der Deutschen Dichter und Prosaisten des 19. 
Jahrhunderts, 


S. 

LANGUEDOC (Hebrew, py: or pis py): 
Ancient province of France corresponding to the 
present departments of Tarn, Aude, Gard, and Ar- 
déche, with parts of Haute-Loire, Haute-Garonne, 
and Tarn-et-Garonne. It was divided into two 
parts: Higher Languedoc, having for its capital 
Toulouse; and Lower Languedoc, with Montpellier 
as its chief city. Two letters of Sidonius Apolli- 
naris and the canons of the council held at Agde in 
906 prove the existence in the province at that time 
of numerous and prosperous Jewish communities 


(Dom Vaisséte, “Histoire Générale de Languedoc, ". 


i. 248; Sidonius Apollinaris, iii., Epistle 4; iv., Epis- 
tle 5). While Languedoc was a dependency of the 
Visigothic kings the Jews suffered much persecu- 
tion, but in a far less degree than their brethren on 
the other side of the Pyrenees. Protected by the 
Christian inhabitants, who often rebelled against 
their kings, the Jews of Languedoc could easily 
evade many oppressive laws enacted against them. 
The edict of expulsion issued by Wamba in 672 
provoked a general uprising of the inhabitants. 
After the province had been pacified, and the edict 
was enforced, the absence of the Jews was of very 
short duration. Nor did the barbarous laws of 
Erwige and Egica meet with greater success. 
An era of great prosperity for the Jews of Lan- 
guedoc set in with the accession of the Carlovingian 
dynasty. The loyalty of the Jews to 
Under the the cause of the French kings in the 
Carlo- struggle against the Saracens was 
vingians. highly appreciated and rewarded by 
many privileges. Pepin the Short 
conceded them the right of enjoying hereditary allo- 
dial tenure; and this right was respected by all the 


Carlovingians, in spite of the protests of some of the 
clergy. Large communities possessing synagogues 
and important commercial establishments existed at 
Béziers, Carcassonne, Lodéve, Lunel, Mende, Mont- 
pellier, Narbonne, Nimes, Pamiers, Posquiéres, 
Saint-Gilles, and Toulouse. 

The happy condition of the Jews of Languedoc 
did not cease under the rule of the counts, especially 
under those of Toulouse, who evinced kindly feel- 
ings toward them. But the spirit of intolerance that 
pervaded western Europe in the eleventh century 
did not fail to leave its impress upon the province. 
Thenceforward the Jews were obliged to occupy 
special quarters, and a custom was established which 
permitted the populace to inflict upon them all 
kinds of humiliations during Holy Week. At Tou- 
louse it was deemed expedient that at least one Jew 
should have his ears publicly boxed on the first day 
of Easter; while at Béziers the mob was allowed 
to throw stones at the Jews. Still their situation 
was relatively prosperous; and even these vexations 
gradually disappeared and were, on the intervention 
of the counts, superseded by yearly taxes in addition 
to the poll-tax common to all inhabitants. 

The good-wil of the counts of Toulouse dis- 
played itself far beyond mere toleration; they even 

entrusted the Jews with important 


Jews in public offices. Raymond V. about 
Public 1170 appointed a Jew as bailiff in his 
Office. domain of Saint-Gilles, and, with the 


exception of the counts of Montpellier, 

his example was followed by many other counts and 
barons. The nomination of Jews to public offices 
in the dominions of the viscounts of Béziers and 
Carcassonne was а common occurrence under Vis- 
count Roger II. and his successor Raymond Roger. 
The crusade against the Albigenses at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century brought a great reac- 
tion in the condition of the Jews of Languedoc. 
Accused by the clergy of having fostered among the 
Christians a spirit of rebellion against the Church, 
oppressive laws were enacted against them in the 
various councils. At that held at Saint-Gilles in 
1209 Raymond VI. was compelled to swear that in 
the future neither he nor his vassals would entrust 
publie or private offices to Jews; and, except at 


Narbonne, where Jews served as brokers until 1306, 
this oath was strictly observed in the territory of 


the counts of Toulouse. 

The condition of the Jews in Lower Languedoc 
became still worse when that province fell into the 
hands of Saint Louis and his brother Alphonse of 
Poitiers, who, the former from bigotry and the lat- 
ter from greed, enacted against them oppressive 
laws—e.g., the prohibition to sojourn in small local- 
ities and to erect new synagogues—and crushed 
them with fiscal burdens. Everywhere the Jews 
were imprisoned, to be released only after having 
paid heavy sums. On the death of Alphonse of 
Poitiers his estates came into the possession of 
Philip the Bold, and the Jews of those districts 
shared the fate of their brethren of northern France. 

While the Jews were laboring under adverse cir- 
cumstances in that part of Languedoc which was 
annexed to France, those who lived in the domains 
of independent lords continued to enjoy a high de- 
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gree of prosperity during the whole of the thirteenth 
century. In a letter addressed to his subjects in 
1252 Jaime I., Count of Montpellier, 

Under In- declared that he would take the Jews 
dependent of his territory under his protection, 
Lords. and he enjoined the inhabitants to do 
them no harm. The dukes of Foix 

granted the Jews їп their domains many privileges, 
and vindicated their rights against the encroach- 
ments of Philip the Fair. In 1303 Count Gaston 
confirmed all the ancient privileges of the Jews and 
engaged himself not to claim more than the yearly 
taxes which had been levied by his father, Roger 
Bernard, and by his other predecessors. The com- 
munity of Pamiers, which was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Abbot of Saint Antonin, was treated 
with benevolence by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
while those of Alet, Béziers, Grasse, and Nimes re- 
ceived a no less favorable treatment at the hands of 
the bishops. But the most favored community was 
that of Narbonne, which enjoyed special privileges 
and immunities. Among these the most noteworthy 
was that of being governed by a Jewish “king.” 

With the expulsion of the Jews by Charles VI. in 
1394 all the communities of Languedoc, with the 
exception of several, like Montpellier and Narbonne, 
ceased to exist. See BÉZIERS; CARCASSONNE; 
FRANCE; LUNEL; MONTPELLIER; and NARBONNE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dom Vaissète, Histoire Générale de Langue- 

doc: Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age; Bédarride, 

Les Juifs en France, en Italie, et en Espagne, pp. 107 et 
seq.: Beugnot, Les Juifs d'Occident, p. 116 ; Saige, Les Juifs 

du Languedoc, Paris, 1881; Grätz, Gesch. vi. 175, 201; vii. 9, 

87; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 911. 

в. I. Br. 

LANIADO: Sephardic family settled in Italy 
and the East; the best-known members are: 

Abraham ben Isaac Laniado: Orientalscholar 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; born 
in Aleppo; а contemporary of Joseph Caro, whose 
Talmudical lectures at Safed he attended. He so- 
journed for some time in Syria, and toward the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century went to Venice, 
where he published two works: “Magen Abraham” 
(1603), which treats of the mystical interpretation of 
various commandments and ceremonies, and “ Ne- 
kuddot ha-Kesef,” a commentary on Canticles, pub- 
lished in 1619 by Moses Laniado, who prefaces the 
work with a note in which һе says that Abraham ben 
Isaac was the author also of unpublished commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, the Haf- 
tarot, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Daniel. 

Abraham left several responsa, which are extant 
in the Royal Library at Vienna and which have been 
copied and published with explanatory notes by M. 
Friedländer (Vienna, 1860). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, ii. 4; Azulai, Shem ha- 
Gedolim, s.v.; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 41b ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl, col, 689; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 36; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim. 

Samuel ben Abraham Laniado: Rabbi at 
Aleppo in the second half of the sixteenth century; 
contemporary of Moses Alshech and Hay yim Vital. 
He devoted his activity to the Midrashic literature 
and on that account was surnamed * ha-Darshan." 
Samuel was the author of the following Midrashic 
commentaries: “ Keli Paz " (Venice, 1557), on Isaiah, 
excerpts from which were inserted in the “ Biblio- 
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theca Rabbinica" (ed. Amsterdam, 1724-27); “Кен 

Hemdah ” (Venice, 1594-95; Prague, 1609), on the 

Pentateuch; and “Keli Yakar" (Venice, 1608), on 

the Earlior Prophets. Azulai asserts that he had in 

his possession a manuscript containing Laniado's 
commentary on the Midrash Shoher Tob, entitled 

*Sekel Tob." Joseph Delmedigo mentions in his 

* Miktab Ahuz” the “Keli Yakar” and “ Кен Hem- 

dah,” and speaks of them very disparagingly. 
Solomon b. Abraham Laniado: Preacher at 

Venice in the eighteenth century; grandson of Sam- 

uel ben Abraham Laniado. He wrote an introduc- 

tion and addenda to his grandfather’s commentary 
to Isaiah, and a collection of sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 88; Ma'areket 
Sefarim, s.v. дуд 920; De Rossi, Dizionario, ii. 4; Geiger, 
Melo Chofnajim, p. 86, note 107; Steinschneider, Cat. Boul. 
col. 2434; Zunz, Z. G. p. 287; Keli Paz, Venice, 1657; Ben- 
jacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 138; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 222. 

в. І Е.—1. Bm. 


LAODICEA.—1. Laodicea ad Lycum: Town 
in Phrygia on the River Lycus. Jews lived there, 
Antiochus the Great having transported 2,000 Jew- 
ish families from Babylonia to Phrygia (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xii. 8, 8 4). Flaccus ordered the confisca- 
tion of Temple money contributed by the Jews of 
Laodicea, to the value of more than twenty pounds 
of gold (Cicero, “Pro Flacco," § 28). There was 
also a Syrian element among the population (Ram- 
say, * The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia," i. 33). 
A Christian community was founded there at an 
early date (Rev. i. 11, iii. 14), to which John wrote 
a letter (comp. Col. iv. 16). In the year 62 Laod- 
icea was destroyed by an earthquake, but it was 
soon rebuilt. To-day the village of Eski-Hissar 
stands on its site. 

—— 92. Laodicea ad Mare: Flourishing commer- 
cial town in Upper Syria, situated southwest of An- 
tioch; now called Ladikiyyah. Herod the Great 
built water-works for it (Josephus, *B. J." i. 21, 
6 11). The Laodiceans were commanded by the Ro- 
mans to allow their Jewish fellow citizens to cele- 
brate the Sabbath and to practise their other relig- 
ious observances (“ Ant.” xiv. 10, $ 20). Jewish 
scholars lived in Laodicea who were counted among. 
the tannaites (Sifre, Deut. 385). According to B. 
M. 84a, certain tannaites emigrated thither, also, 
unless the city of the same name in Phrygia is re- 
ferred to. Sandals were brought from Laodicea 
(Kelim xxvi. 1); and asa city situated near Pales- 
tine it is mentioned frequently by the Rabbis 
(Krauss, * Lehnwórter," ii. 309, Berlin, 1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Z, D. P. V. xiv. 151; Baedeker, d Palästina 


und Syrien, 5th ed., p. 400; Neubauer, G. 
G. S. Kr. 


LAPAPA, AARON B. ISAAC: Oriental rabbi 
and Talmudist; died 1674. He was at first rabbi 
at Manissa, Turkey, and at an advanced age was 
called to Smyrna as judge in civil affairs, In 1665, 
when the Shabbethai Zebi movement was at its 
height there, he was one of the few rabbis who had 
the courage to oppose the false prophet and excom- 
municate him. Sbabbethai Zebi and his adherents 
retorted by deposing him and forcing him to leave 
the city, and his office was given to his colleague, 
Hayyim Benveniste, at that time one of Shabbethai's 
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followers. After Shabbethai Zebi's conversion to | ning”); known also as Michael (so D. Kimhi, Budde, 


Islam, Lapapa seems to have been reinstated. 
Aaron Lapapa wasa pupil of Abraham Motal and 

son-in-law of Solomon Algazi. He wrote: “Bene 

Aharon,” responsa and novelle (Smyrna, 1674); 

“Teshubot,” responsa, published in the “‘Abak 

Derakim” of Baruch Kalometi (Salonica, 1714); 

“Yad Aharon,” an index to the Talmud and to rab- 

binical literature (see Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim ”). 

Two other works, a commentary to the “Toledot 

Adam we-Hawwah” of R. Jeroham, and a work 

called “Shittot Mekubbazot,” a collection of glosses 

on various Talmudic tractates, are mentioned by 

Conforte and Azulai. An anonymous rabbinical 

decision, edited by Abraham Palaggi in “ Abraham 

Azkir” (Smyrna, 1889) and by Bernfeld in “ Kobez 

‘al Yad” (published by the Mekize Nirdamim, Ber- 

lin, 1899), is attributed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s,v. Hayyim 
Benveniste; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 167, 478, 523; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, рр. 45b, 51b; Gritz, Gesch. x. 222; 
Ha-Shahar, 1872, p. 288; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl.; Zed- 
ner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v. and p. 408. 

D. H. M. 
LAPIDARIA : Writings giving the qualities of 
precious and other stones, mostly composed in the 

Middle Ages. The rarest stones and minerals were 

in ancient times regarded as having special and often 

magical qualities. For those contained in the 
breastplate of the high priest see Gems. The Arabs 
translated from the Greek or composed several works 
dealing with the qualities of gems. Among them 

‘Ali ibn Sahl ibn Rabban al-Tabari, a Jew converted 

to Islam (flourished 850), seems to have written on 

minerals, and Masewaih possibly on stones, as did 

also Bar Hebreus. The first work written by a 

European Jew on the subject is that of Berechiah 

ha-Nakdan, in which in a description of seventy- 

three minerals he described also the uses of the 
compass (magnet). Steinschneider suggests a Ro- 
mance source for the original. Judah b. Moses 

Cohen translated into Spanish the Arabic lapidarium 

of “ Abolays” (Abu al-‘Aish?), and Jacob b. Reuben 

(18th cent.) translated “ Liber Lapidum” of Bishop 

Marbod (d. 1128; Steinschneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” 

pp. 238, 957, 980). A section of the encyclopedic 

work of Gershon b. Solomon is also devoted to stones, 

Simon Duran deals with the subject in his com- 

mentary on Abot. Lazarus, a Jewish physician of 

Mayence in 1568, perhaps the body-physician of 

the children of the emperor Ferdinand, composed in 

Germana work called“ Ehrenpreis,” upon qualities of 

precious stones, still extant in a Vienna manuscript. 

Abraham Portaleone in his “Shilte ha-Gibborim,” 

1612, quotes from a “tarifa” of silver, gold, and 

gems by Meshullam of Volterra. Among modern 

writers mention may be made of M. Cohen, who 
wrote a descriptive catalogue of acollection of dia- 
monds, Vienna, 1822, and H. Emanuel, who wrote 

on “ Diamonds and Precious Stones,” London, 1867. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Kohut Memorial Volume, 
pp. 42-12, 


G. J. 
LAPIDATION. Sce CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


LAPIDOTH (LAPPIDOTH) (*torches; 
flames”): The husband of Deborah (Judges iv. 4), 
whom the Rabbis identify with Barak (= “light- 


and Wellhausen). “Lapidoth” is an intensive plu- 
ral (comp, “Naboth ”), with probably a figurative 
meaning (Bóttcher, * Lehrbuch,” § 7192). 

E. G. II. E. L N. 


LAPWING: The rendering in the Authorized 
Version of the Hebrew “dukifat,” enumerated 
among the unclean birds in Lev. xi. 19 and Deut. 
xiv. 18. "The rendering of the Revised Version, 
“ hoopoe,” is, however, supported by the ancient ver- 
sions (LXX. éxoxa, “epopa”; Vulgate, “upupa”), 
and is generally accepted as the more correct one. 
The hoopoe winters in Egy pt and returns to Pales- 
tine in the spring. It feeds on insects in dunghills 
and marshy places. The Arabsascribe to it magical 
properties, | 

The Talmud understands by *dukifat" the moun- 
tain-cock (“nagar tura," Hul. 68a [Rashi]; comp. 
also Targ. to the Biblical passages; “tarnegol bara,” 
Git. 68b), to which the angel presiding over the sea 
entrusted the Samir. The dukifat appears also in 
the legend of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
(Targ. Yer. to Estheri.; Koran, sura xxvii) For 
the medicinal use of its blood see Shab. ‘78a, 

M rs E Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 208; Lewysohn, Z. 


E. G. H. I. M. C. 


LAQUEUR, LUDWIG L.: German ophthal- 
mologist; born at Fürstenberg, Silesia, July 25, 
1839. Studied at Paris and Berlin (M.D. 1860). In 
1860 he became privat-docent at Berlin, and was 
assistant at Liebreich’s ophthalmological hospital in 
Paris from 1868 to 1869. In 1872 he became assist- 
ant professor at the University of Strasburg, where 
since 1877 he has been professor of ophthalmology. 

Of Laqueur’s works may be mentioned: * Etudes 
sur les Affections Sympathiques de ГО,” Paris, 
1869; "Ueber Atropin und Physostigmin," in 
Graefe's * Archiv für Augenheilkunde," xxiii. ; “Das 
Prodromalstadium des Glaucoms," 2б. xxvi.; “Die 
Lage des Centrums der Macula Lutea im Mensch- 
lichen Gehirn," in Virchow’s "Archiv," oclviii.; 
* Lateral Illumination," in *System of the Diseases 
of the Eye,” edited by Norris and Oliva, Phila. 
delphia, 1897. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lev.; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. ET. 


LARA, COHEN DE: Spanish family, mem- 
bers of which settled in Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
London, and America. 

Aaron Cohen de Lara: Hazzan of the Span- 
ish-Portuguese community of Amsterdam from 1729 
to 1744; a relative of Abraham Coben de Lara; 
Haham Samuel Mendes de Sola delivered a memo- 
rial address on his death. 

Abraham Cohen de Lara: Hazzan of the 
Spanish-Portuguese community of Amsterdam from 
1682 to 1694; wrote a sermon in Spanish, 

David Cohen de Lara: Haham, lexicographer, 
and writer on ethics; born about 1602 (according 
to some writers, at Lisbon; according to others, at 
Hamburg); died at Hamburg Oct. 10 (20), 1674; 
son of Isaac Cohen de Lara of Amsterdam; pupil of 
Rabbi Isaac Uzziel of Amsterdam; lived at Ham- 
burg, wherehe was appointed haham of the Spanish- 
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Portuguese congregation at a salary of 300 marks. 

In the fall of 1656 he went to Amsterdam, remained 

there for several years, and then returned to Ham- 

burg. He translated several sections of Elijah de 

Vidas’ ethical work *Reshit Hokmah” under the 

title “Tratado del Temor Divino” (Amsterdam, 

1633), and Maimonides’ dogmatic treatises, under 

the title “ Tratado de los Articulos de la Ley Divina” 

(20. 1652), and wrote * Tratado de Moralidad, y Regi- 

miento de la Vida” (Hamburg, 1662). 

David Cohen de Lara's * Dibre Dawid” is an ex- 
position of Abraham ibn Ezra's puzzle on the let- 
ters ММ, with a Latin translation (Leyden, 1658). 
He was prominent as a rabbinical lexicographer. 
His *'Ir Dawid sive de Convenientia Vocabulorum 
Rabbinicorum cum Grecis et Quibusdam Aliis Lin- 
guis Europ:eis," which he dedicated to Joh. Silvius 
de Tulingen, the Swedish ambassador to Germany, 
isa lexicon of the foreign words found in the rab- 
binieal writings (Amsterdam, 1688); it is really a 
prodromus to his greater * Keter Kehunnah: Lexikon 
Thalmudico-Rabbinicum,” the leading work in this 
field, next to the ‘Aruk and Buxtorf’s “Lexicon 
Rabbinicum.” This work, on which he was en- 
gaged for forty years, and which shows his famil- 
larity with the Greek and Roman classics as well as 
with the Church Fathers and the Christian philolo- 
gists, was completed down to the letter ^, according 
to Esdras Edzard, but only a portion, down to the 
letter *, was printed (Hamburg, 1668), Не corre- 
sponded with Johann Buxtorf the younger, who 
thought highly of him and his work, and with other 
Christian scholars. His intimacy with Esdras Ed- 
zard, the Hamburg missionary, occasioned much 
suspicion. Of his works the following have never 
been printed: а dictionary to the Talmud entitled 
“Bet Dawid,” or “Nomenclator,” on which he 
worked for twelve years, and of which he sent а 
specimen to Buxtorf in 1660; “Pirhe Kehunnah,” 
or *Florilegium," a collection of ethical maxims; 
“Ohel Dawid,” a book of rabbinical synonyms; 
“Ozar Rab,” a glossary of Arabic and other tech- 
nical terms used by the rabbinical writers; and some 
other works, all of which have doubtless perished. 
He was probably also the author of a work on the 
“seventy weeks” of Daniel, preserved in manu- 
script in the city library of Hamburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Perles, David Cohen de Lara’s Rabb. 
Lexikon Keter Kehunnah, Breslau, 1868; De Rossi-Ham- 
berger, Hist. Worterb. pp. 174 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 4823; idem, Cat. Hamburg, No. 338; Kayserling, 
Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 56: idem, in Ersch and Gruber, En- 
сус. section ii., part 42, p. 119; R. E. J. xiii. 269 et seq., xl. 
95 et seq., xli. 160; M. Grunwald, Portugiesengrüber auf 
Deutscher Erde, pp. 101 et seq. 

Diego de Lara: Canonist and ecclesiastic; pub- 
licly burned for professing Judaism May 2, 1568, at 
Murcia, Spain, his home. 

Hiyya Cohen de Lara: Pupil of Solomon 
Amar (rabbi of all the African communities; died 
at Morocco in 1738); taught at the school ‘Ez Hay- 
yim of Amsterdam; died after 1758. In 1685 
he edited the work “Mishmerot Kehunnah ” (Am- 
sterdam, 1758) In this rare work, each copy of 
which he signed, he arranged Talmudic quotations 
in alphabetical order, and corrected the misprints 


- found in the Talmud; he also added various critical 


remarks, but retracted them on the back of the 











title-page, probably at the instance of the rabbinical 
college of Amsterdam. He criticizes pilpulism and 
betrays a leaning toward religiousreform. Some of 
his responsa areincluded in the collection **Ez Hay- 
yim." He left in manuscript a cabalistic work en- 
titled “ Kanfe Yonah ” (now in the Bodleian Library) 
and “Merkebet ha-Mishnah,” from which he occa- 
sionally quotes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 4735; Roest, 
Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. Appendix, No. 1288; Kayserling, 
Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 86; idem, in Ersch and Gruber, 
Encyc. section ii., part 42, pp. 119 et seg. g 
Isaac Cohen de Lara: Father of David Cohen 

de Lara of Amsterdam; delivered religious dis- 

courses at the Academia de los Pintos, together with 

Isaac Velosinos; is said to have written poetry. 
Isaac Cohen de Lara: Son of Abraham Cohen 

de Lara of Amsterdam; bookseller; editor of the 

“Comedia Famosa de Aman y Mordochay,” dedi- 

cated to his friend David de Souza Brito, with an 

appendix containing many Spanish and Dutch rid- 
dles (Leyden, 1699); he edited also “Guia de Pas- 
sageros,” containing a Judæo-Spanish calendar, sev- 
eral prayers, etc. (Amsterdam, 1704). Another Isaac 

Cohen de Lara was hazzan of the Spanisb-Portu- 

guese congregation of Amsterdam from 1729 to 

1748. 

Isaac Cohen de Lara: Lived in America; 
goods sent by him from Rhode Island to New York 
in 1699 were seized by pirates. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Н. de Castro, De Synagoge, p. vii.; Kayser- 
ling, Sephardim, pp. 152, 312; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. 
р. 57; Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. vi. 67. 

D. M. K. 

LARA, ISIDORE DE: English composer; 
born in London Aug. 9, 1858. He was educated at 
Boulogne, and made his first appearance as a pian- 
ist at the age of thirteen, continuing to play in 
many recitals. In his fifteenth year he went to 
Milan, and studied composition and singing at the 
conservatory of music. He remained in Italy for 
three years, taking the grand prize for composition. 
On his return to England he began to compose, and 
became a professor at the Guildhall School of Music. 
In 1882 he wrote “ Ошу а Song." He then produced 
а comic opera, “The Royal Word”; a choral work, 
“Song of Orval”; and a cycle of melodies, “To the 
Palms," with words by Lord Lytton. 

De Lara has written about 150 songs, of which 
the most popular are: “Mine To-day,” “All of My 
All,” “After Silent Years," and “The Garden of 
Sleep." He has written also theoperas: * The Light 
of Asia," “ Kenilworth,” “Moma,” and “ Messalina,” 
the last-named being first produced at Monte Carlo, 
and afterward at London and New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Harris, Jewish Year-Book, 1901. 

J. G. L. 

LARCENY. See THEFT AND STOLEN Goops. 

LARISSA. See GREECE. 

LA ROCHELLE (Latin, Rupella; Hebrew, 
мо) : Ойу and seaport of France; capital of the 
department of Charente-Inférieure; situated on the 
Atlantic coast. Its small Jewish community made 
itself conspicuous in the third decade of the thir- 
teenth century by the exploits of one of its members 
named Nicholas Donin, who, after having embraced 
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Christianity, brought persecutions upon the Jews 
of Brittany and caused the burning of the Talmud 
in 1242. An edict of expulsion was issued in 1249 
against the Jews of La Rochelle by Alphonse of 
Poitiers, who relieved the Christian inhabitants of 
that city from harboring Jews. The banishment 
was, however, of short duration, and Jews were 
again in the city at the close of that same century. 
А. Jew named Avinus, living in Toulouse in 1807, 
was designated a native of La Rochelle. Since the 
banishment of the Jews from France in 1894 there 
has been no Jewish community at La Rochelle. 

Among the prominent men connected with the 
city the following may be mentioned: R. Sire Duran 
or Sev Duran, a halakic decision by whom in a case 
of marriage is found in the glosses on the * Semak ” 
(MS. Berlin No. 37, p. 18); R. Simon Deus, who is 
mentioned in MS. Halberstam No. 845; and Hayyim 
ben Isaac, who in 1216 copied the Bible for a certain 
Joseph ha-Kohen (MS. Vatican No. 468), and the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa for a certain David 
ben Meshullam (MS. Kennicott No. 242). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 

199; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 312. 

G. I. BR. 

L'ARRONGE, ADOLF: German dramatist 
and theatrical manager; born in Hamburg March 8, 
1838; son of Eduard Theodor l'Arronge (Aaron). 
He received a musical training at the conservato- 
rium at Leipsic, and officiated later as conductor of 
the orchestra in theaters in Cologne, Königsberg, 
Würzburg, Stuttgart, and other cities. In 1866 he 
settled in Berlin to assume the direction of Kroll's 
Opera-House, for which he wrote his first farce, * Das 
Grosse Los," the success of which determined him 
to devote himself to play-writing. His next piece, 
“ Gebrüder Bock,” was represented at the Wallner 
Theater, Berlin. From 1869 to 1872 he edited the 
“Berliner Gerichtszeitung,” and during that time 
wrote the “Spitzenkénig” (in collaboration with 
Hugo Müller), “Die Kliffer” (with Heinrich Wil- 
ken), and the “Registrator auf Reisen” (with Gus- 
tav von Moser. From his own pen unaided there 
appeared the minor piece “Papa Hat’s Erlaubt,” 
and the comedy “Die Weisse Katze,” preduced at 
the Berlin Viktoria Theater. His great success, 
however, was “Mein Leopold,” which, when pro- 
duced in 1873, at once placed him on a very high 
plane in German dramatic literature. It demon- 
Strated his powerto picture forstage production the 
popular life of modern Berlin. The play at once 
found its way to the stages of every large city in 
Germany, and was translated and adapted for the 
theaters of other countries in Europe as well as for 
the American stage. Even as late as 1894 a Ger- 
man company produced “Mein Leopold" at the 
Opera Comique in London. 

In 1874 L’Arronge became director of the Lobe 
Theater in Breslau, and remained there until 1878, 
during which time were produced his * Alltagsleben ” 
(1874), “Hasemann’s Töchter” (1877), and * Doktor 
Klaus" (1878) The latter two added greatly to 
his fame and popularity; they both had long runs 
and are still frequently produced in various parts 
of the world. He returned to Berlin in 1878, where 
he produced * Wohlthátige Frauen” (1879), “Hans 


Lony,” “Der Kompagnon " (1880), * Die Sorglosen " 
(1882), and * Das Heimchen" (1888). At this time 
he acquired control of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstüdt- 
ische Theater, which he reopened as the * Deutsche 
"Theater " in 1888, at the head of which he remained 
until 1894. Опе of the most interesting features of 
the new enterprise was its establishment on the 
plan of the Théátre Francais, the management being 
vested in a group of “sociétaires.” The associates 
of L'Arronge were Ludwig Barnay, Friedrich Haase, 
August Forster, Ernest Possart, and Sieg wart Fried- 
mann. During that period, notwithstanding his 
managerial cares, he found time to write “Der Weg 
zum Herzen” (1884), “Die Verkannten” and “Die 
Loreley ” (1886), and “ Lolo's Vater” (1893). At the 
request of the German emperor he revised the orig- 
inal text of Lortzing’s posthumously discovered 
opera “Regina” and infused into it a patriotic ele- 
ment. In 1895 his “Pastor Brose” was produced, 
and in 1896 he wrote “Das Deutsche Theater und 
die Deutsche Schauspielkunst.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bornemann, Schriftsteller Lexikon; Julius 
Hart, Das Deutsche Theater in Berlin, in Bühne und 
Welt, 11th year, i. 263-272; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 


S. M. Co. 
LARTA. See ARTA. 


LAS LEYES, JACOB DE: Spanish compiler. 
He was commissioned by the son of Alfonso X. the 
Wise to compile an ethical work for the use of his 
pupil, the infante Don Alfonso Fernandez, He, 
accordingly, transcribed “Flores de Derecho," a 
painstaking collection of extracts from many ethical 
works, divided into three books. The real author 
is said to have been Moses Zarfati, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Marina, Antigüedades Hispano-Hebreas, p. 
dd Rios, Estudios, p. 440; Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
ure, p. 


e. M. K. 

LASCH, GERSHON: German teacher and 
author; born in 1803; died at Halberstadt March 8, 
1888. In 1823 he was appointed instructor at the 
Jewish school in Halberstadt, where he later became 
professor. Besides several small school-books, Lasch 
published the following: “Zwei Reden, Gehalten 
zur Gedüchtnisfeier und Huldigungsfeier in der Sy- 
nagoge zu Halberstadt," Halberstadt, 1841; * Gesch. 
der Israelitischen Schule zu Halberstadt, Dargestellt 
in Zwei Reden zur Fünfzigjàhrigen Jubelfeier,” 
Nordhausen, 1847; *Pikkude Adonai, die Gött- 
liehen Gesetze aus den Zehn Geboten Entwickelt 
und in Ihrem Geiste Aufgefasst," Leipsic, 1857. 

S. M. K. 


LASHON HA-KODESH. See HEBREW Lan- 
GUAGE. 

LASK, ABRAHAM BEN JEHIEL MI- 
CHAEL HA-KOHEN. See ABRAHAM B. SAMUEL 
COHEN OF LASK. 

LASKER, EDUARD: German politician; 
born at Jarotschin, Posen, Oct. 14, 1829; died in 
New York city Jan. 5, 1884; educated at the uni- 
versities of Breslau and Berlin (LL. D. Leipsic, 1878; 
Hon. Ph.D. Freiburg, 1875). Hetook part, at Vienna, 
in the revolution of 1848 as a member of the aca- 
demic legion. In 1851 he passed his first juridical 
examination, and was employed for the two follow- 
ing years in the city court of Berlin, after which he 
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went to England (1858), returning to Germany in 
1856 to resume his juridical career. He passed his 
second examination in 1858 and became associate 
judge in Berlin. In 1865 he was elected from Ber- 
lin to the Prussian Lower House, in which he sat 
with the party of the Left (* Fortschrittspartei ”). 
Reelected in 1866, he became one of the founders of 
the German “Nationalpartei.” From 1868 to 1978 
he represented Magdeburg, and from 1875 to 1879 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the Prussian National 
Assembly. In 1870 Lasker was admitted to the bar 
in Berlin as attorney at law, and in 1873 he was ap- 
pointed “Syndikus des Pfandbriefamtes” in Berlin. 
When the North German Parliament was opened in 
1867 Lasker represented the first Berlin district; later 
he was elected to the German Reichstag from the 
second Meiningen dis- 
trict, which he repre- 
sented until his death. 
Lasker was a promi- 
nent member of the Ger- 
man party which, under 
the guidance of Bis- 
marck, contributed to 
the rebuilding of the 
German empire after the 
Austro-Prussian (1866) 
and Franco-Prussian 
(1870-71) wars. As one 
of the leaders of the Na- 
tionalists he wasa strong. 
supporter of the “Tron 
Chancellor” until 1879, 
when he refused to fol- 
low him in his new reve- 
nue policy, and was 
consequently defeated 
when he stood for reclec- 
tion to the Prussian 
National Assembly. In 
1880 Lasker and a few 
of his followers deserted 
the Nationalist party; 
but Lasker failed to 
agree even with his fol- 
lowers. He came into 
direct conflict with Bis- 
marck (who found in 
him а strong antago- 
nist) with regard to а 
bill designed to limit freedom of speech in Parlia- 
ment. Bismarck's fight against the National party 
and its seceding members became soon 
Leader of a fight against Lasker, who was thus 
National left without a party. Exhausted in 
Liberals. body and mind, Lasker retired from 
political life in the summer of 1883, 
and, hoping to find health and strength in travel, 
visited America, where death suddenly overtook him. 
He was buried at Berlin on Jan. 28, 1884, A reso- 
lution of sympathy was passed by the United States 
House of Representatives and sent to Bismarck to be 
laid before the German Reichstag. The chancellor, 
however, refused to accept the resolution on the 
ground that it contained a criticism of German pol- 
itics—a course of action which provoked a heated 
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debate in the German Parliament on March 13 fol- 
lowing. 

Lasker was one of the ablest and most popular 
orators in the German Parliament, a character 
übove reproach and an enthusiastic patriot. He 
contributed much to the passage of many important 
Prussian and German laws, among these being the 
laws of association, the laws governing handi- 
crafts, determining responsibility, regulating taxa- 
tion, etc. ; in 1875-76, as a member of a commission, 
he was especially active in this work. His most 
notable speeches were made on Jan. 4 and Feb. 7, 
1873, when he opposed the railroad policy of the 
Prussian secretary for railways, Von Itzenplitz. 
The Assembly voted a commission to examine the 
conditions, but the real success of these two speeches 
was seen in the collapse 
of the “Grindungs- 
schwindel” (stock- 
juggling). Lasker was 
always the champion 
of his coreligionists; he 
introduced a law by 
which Jews of Orthodox 
tendencies were al- 
lowed to create Jewish 
communities. Не found 
time also for literary 
work. He was the 
author of: “Erlebnisse 
einer Mannesseele,” 
Stuttgart, 1978; “Zur 
Geschichte der Parla- 
mentarischen Entwick- 
lung Preussens,” Leip- 
sic, 1878; “Zur Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte Preus- 
sens," 7b. 1874 (essays 
which appeared first in 
“Deutsche Jahrbücher,” 
1861-64); *Die Zukunft 
des Deutschen Reiches," 
ib. 1877; “Wege und 
Ziele der Kultur- 
entwicklung," ib. 1881. 
“Aus Eduard Lasker's 
Nachlass, I.: 15 Jahre 
Parlamentarischer Ge- 
schichte,” was published 
at Berlin in 1902. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Morais, Eminent Israclites of the Nineteenth 
Century, pp. 184-186, Philadelphia, 1880; Bamberger, Eduard 
Lasker, Leipsic, 1884; idem, Eduar Lasker, Seine Bio- 
graphie und Letzte Oeffentliehe Rede, Stuttgart, 1884: A. 
Wolf, Zur Erinnerung an Eduard Lasker, Berlin, 1884; 
Freund, Einiges über Eduard Lasker, Leipsic, 1885: Stein, 
Eduard Lasker,1884 ; T. Cohn, in Jahr. Gesch. gr T wd 809. 


8. Е 

LASKER, EMANUEL: Chess champion of 
the world; born Dec. 24, 1868, at Berlinchen, Ger- 
many; educated at the universities of Berlin, Göttin- 
gen, and Heidelberg, and took his degree of Ph.D. at 
the University of Erlangen. In 1882 he defeated sev- 
eral of the leading chess masters in a tournament at 
Berlin, gaining the first prize without losing a single 
game. In 1889 he gained first prize in the Masters’ 
Tournament held at Breslau, and in the same year 
was second in the tournament at Amsterdam. 
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In 1892 Lasker went to England—in which coun- 
try he has since made his home—and won the Brit- 
ish chess championship, defeating Blackburne by 
6 games to love. In the following year he went to 
New Yorkand gained the championship of America, 
winning all his games with the thirteen leading 
players, including Steinitz. In 1894 Lasker won 
the championship of the world from Steinitz at New 
York with 10 games to 5, and at the return match 
in Moscow, in 1896, his score was: won 10; lost 2. 
At the Hastings international tournament in 1895 
Lasker gained third prize, Pillsbury and Tchigorin 
being first and second respectively. He gained first 
prize at St. Petersburg 1895, Nuremberg 1896, Lon- 
don 1899, and Paris 1900, and tied with Janowski 
for second prize at Cambridge Springs, Pa., 1904. 

Lasker has been editor of “The Chess Fort- 
nightly ” (London); and he is the author of “Com- 
mon Sense in Chess,” New York, 1895. 

Lasker is also a mathematician of ability, and he 
has published the following papers: “ About a Cer- 
tain Class of Curved Lines,” in “Nature,” Oct. 17, 
1895; “Metrical Relations,” 10. Aug. 8, 1895; “An 
Essay on the Geometrical Calculus,” in “Proc. of 
the London Mathematical Society,” Nov., 1896, and 
May, 1897; “Reiten auf der Convergenzgrenze," in 
* Proc. of the Royal Society." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Н. F. Cheshire, The Hastings Chess Tourna- 
ment, 1895, p. 846, London, 1896; Hazell’s Annual, London, 


J. A. P. 

LASKER, RAPHAEL: Americanrabbi; born 
at Zirke, province of Posen, Feb. 19, 1888; educated 
by his father, who was rabbi of Zirke, by the rabbis 
Caro of Pinne, Feilchenfeld and Mendel, both of 
Rogasen, and later at the gymnasium of Gleiwitz 
and the University at Giessen. In 1858 he emi- 
grated to the United States, where he founded the 
Congregation B'nai Abraham at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
In 1862 he became rabbi of Congregation Shaar 
Hashomayim, in New York city, and in 1871 of the 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn. In 1876 he accepted 
a call from the Congregation Ohabei Shalom at 
Boston, of which he is now (1904) rabbi emeri- 
tus. When, in 1901, the *New Era Magazine" was 
founded Lasker became its editor, but he resigned in 
November, 1908, when the periodical was purchased 
by Isidore Lewi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1908-4, p. 12. 

А. F. T. H. 


LASSALLE, FERDINAND: The founder of 
Social Democracy; born in Breslau, Germany, April 
11, 1825; died Aug. 31, 1864, in Geneva. His father, 
Heymann Lassel, was a prosperous silk-merchant, 
and desired his son to pursue a similar calling. Las- 
salle even in early youth manifested the independent 
spirit that characterized him in all his later life, but 
he yielded to this wish of his father. After some 
preliminary schooling in his native city, the boy 
was sent at the age of fifteen toa commercial school 
at Leipsic. The studies there were not to his taste, 
he having already acquired a passion for philosophy 
and the classics, "The year and a half that he spent 
there were irksome, but they offered him oppor- 
tunity to pursue at will the intellectual labors that 
attracted him. 


Lassalle at last succeeded in persuading his father 
that the commercial school was not suitable for 
him; and he returned to Breslau to prepare for ad- 
mission to the University of Breslau, attendance at 
which was followed by & course at the University 
of Berlin. 

Lewis J. Huff, in his article on Lassalle in the “ Po- 
litical Science Quarterly," vol. ii. 416, states posi- 
tively that Lassalle was baptized in his youth. No 
historical basis can be found for this 
Statement. Helene von Racowitza, in 
her memoirs, states that during their 
courtship Lassalle asked her whether 
his being a Jew would be an obstacle to their union, 
and whether she would require him to become a 
Christian, and that he expressed his gratification 
that such a sacrifice on his part would not be neces- 
sary. This should certainly be sufficient to dis- 
prove Huff’s statement. 

Lassalle devoted himself to philosophy and philol- 
ogy. He early became a disciple of Hegel, and ac- 
quired the ambition of writing a monograph on 
Heraclitus from the Hegelian point of view. 

At the end of his university career (1845) Las- 
salle, mainly with the idea of collecting materials 
for his work on Heraclitus, went to Paris, and there 
met Heine, who was suffering from sickness, want, 
and the worries of litigation. Lassalle, though but 
a boy of twenty, came to him as a ray of sunshine. 
The poet’s letters show that Lassalle was a source 
of welcome aid to him in histroubles. Headmitted, 
too, the high mental qualities of the youth; and his 
letter introducing Lassalle to Varnhagen von Ense 
is a remarkable tribute to the possibilities of the 
future that lay before the former. 

From Paris Lassalle returned to Berlin, where he 
consorted familiarly with such eminent scholars as 
Humboldt—who dubbed the dashing youth a 
“Wunderkind ”—Savigny, and Bóckh; and here, 
too, he was introduced by Dr. Mendelssohn to the 
Countess von Hatzfeldt, who was then in her thirty- 
sixth year, and who, engaged in a feud with her 
husband, had been dispossessed of her property and 
robbed of her children. 

Lassalle was soon enrolled among those who were 
seeking to secure for her some measure of right and 

justice at the hands of the courts. He 
Hatzfeldt applied himself to the study of juris- 


His 
Youth. 


Affair. prudence, and, being admitted to prac- 
tise, took up the countess’ affairs in 
earnest. For eight years he confined himself exclu- 


sively to her interests, not only giving of his time, 
thought, and energy in her behalf, but also pro- 
viding for her support out of his allowance. All 
other pursuits were practically discarded by him. 
Work on the “Heraclitus” was suspended: the 
Hatzfeldt affair absorbed all his intellectual powers. 
Some indication of the effort involved in the prose- 
cution of the case may be gleaned from the fact that 
from first to last Lassalle was obliged to prosecute 
thirty-six separate and distinct actions in court. 
One of its incidents was the casket episode, which 
arose out of the attempt by some friends of the 
countess to obtain possession of a certain bond for 
the settlement of a large life annuity by Count 
Hatzfeldt on his mistress, Baroness Meyerdorf. The 
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casket, which was the jewel-case of the baroness, 
was taken from her room at a hotel in Cologne. 
Two of Lassalle’s comrades were prosecuted for the 
theft; one of them, Mendelssohn, being condemned 
to six months’ imprisonment, while the other, 
Oppenheim, was acquitted. Lassalle himself was 
charged with moral complicity, and was convicted, 
but on appeal to the higher court, judgment was 
reversed and he was acquitted. 
Another and a more important incident of the 
Hatzfeldt affair was the uprising of 1848, at which 
time Lassalle had gone to Düsseldorf 
Revolution in connection with the case. He affil- 
of1848. iated with the Democrats of the Rhine 
province. Whenthe Prussian govern- 
ment dispersed the National Assembly in Novem- 
ber, Lassalle used his oratorical powers in an effort 
to arouse the people to 
armed resistance. He 
was arrested and thrown 
into prison, and on the 
following day was tried 
on the charge of inciting 
the populace to armed 
revolt. In the eloquent 
Speech which he de- 
livered in his defense 
(“Meine Assisen-Rede,” 
Düsseldorf, 1849) the 
young revolutionist, 
then but twenty-four 
years of age, emphatic- 
ally proclaimed himself 
an adherent of the Social 
Democratie idea. He 
was acquitted of the 
main offense, but on a 
minor technical charge 
was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. 
At last the Hatzfeldt 
matter was settled by a 
compromise which se- 
cured for the countess 
& substantial fortune. 
This done, Lassalle then 
completed “Die Philo- 
sophie Herakleitos des 
Dunklen,” 2 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1858. In 1859 he 
went to Berlin, where he was elected a member 
of the Philosophical Society and selected to de- 
liver the Fichte Memorial oration. There appeared 
from his pen at this time the drama “Franz von 
Sickingen.” In 1859 he wrote and published “ Der 
Italienische Krieg und die Aufgabe Preussen’s,” in 
which he unfolded the very plan of campaign which 
Bistharck later submitted to the King of Prussia and, 
several years after, successfully put into execution. 
In 1860 appeared the first-fruits of his researches 
in jurisprudence, the “System der Erworbenen 
Rechte, eine Versóhnung des Positiven Rechts und 
der Rechtsphilosophie," 2 vols., Leipsic, 2d ed. 
1880, a treatise which demonstrates the thorough 
manner in which he had pursued his legal studies. 
About the same time he grappled with the literary 
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critic Heinrich Julian Schmidt in a work of fascina- 
ting brilliancy, “Herr Julian Schmidt, der Literar- 
historiker, mit Setzer-Scholien Herausgegeben," Ber- 
lin, 1862. Schmidt, who sought to pose as the 
interpreter of German intellectual life, was remorse- 
lessly flayed, Lassalle exposing the errors of fact as 
well as of judgment of which Schmidt had often 
been guilty. 

Now came that brief period of Lassalle’s life 
which witnessed the activity that has rendered his 

career most remarkable. The seed sown 
Founder of in 1848 blossomed forth in the three 
Social years 1861-64. It was indeed a short 
Democracy. period within which to wage sucha 
war against traditional ideas of politics 

and economics as Lassalle fought. 

Lassalle himself never undertook, or at least never 
carried out, the task of 
formulating asystematic 
exposition of his social- 
istic theories, and these 
must, therefore, be 
pieced together from 
scattered sources. 

At the back of all his 
ideas on this subject lay 
his recognition of the 
pitiable plight of the 
peasant and laborer of 
his time in Germany, 
where the French Revo- 
lution probably exerted 
less influence than in any 
other country of Europe. 
His oft-recurring text is 
the “iron law of wages.” 
as enunciated by Ri- 
cardo, according to 
which the tendency of а 
laborer's wages is to 
keep on a level with the 
cost of bare subsistence 
for himself and family. 
Lassalle contended that 
the real value of things 
is the amount of labor 
expended in their pro- 
duction; that labor is, 
therefore, the sole cre- 
ator of value; and that 
labor should, consequently, receive all the value 
of its produce, instead of the greater portion be- 
ing given to capital as profit on the investment. 
The problem to be solved was how to dispense with 
the interposition of capital, so that labor might se- 
cure the profit of its industry instead of the bare 
subsistence wage. The central idea of Lassalle's 
solution of this problem was that the state, by its 
credit, should aid the promotion of cooperative as- 
sociations for the carrying on of various industries. 
In this brief statement lies embedded the germ of 
state socialism. To state it negatively, it does not 
contemplate any present confiscation of property, as 
by communism, nor ultimate abrogation of all legal 
obligations, restraints, and liabilities, as is embodied 
in the program of the anarchists. It differs from 
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these in that it has not in view any violent methods 
whereby to secure its adoption. 

The economie phase of Lassalle's program was 
not, however, its sole feature, nor indeed even its 
chief characteristic. Equal in importance with it 

was the political phase, which had 
His for its object the introduction of uni- 
Program. vorsalsuffrageas the method by which 
social reform could be more expedi- 
tiously and efficaciously realized. In the * Arbeiter- 
programm ” (Eng. transl. by Edward Peters, London, 
1884) Lassalle elaborates the theme that, as the mid- 
dle classes had succeeded to the territorial aristoc- 
racy, so the “fourth estate,” the working classes, 
by means of universal suffrage was destined eventu- 
ally to become the ruling power in society. It was 
this proposition to invest the laboring class with 
political power rather than his socialistic sugges- 
tions that brought upon Lassalle the wrath of both 
Liberals and Conservatives. This dream of a democ- 
racy was, to the German mind of 1863, as startling 
as if there had been no Washington, no French 
Revolution. 

It is not easy to conceive how difficult it was so 
late in the nineteenth century to lead the minds of 
the German laborers toa realizing sense of Lassalle’s 
teachings. He gathered about him a band of dis- 
ciples such as Bernard Becker, Vahlteich, Dammer, 
and Bebel, and founded the General German Labor 
Organization; and the Social Democracy, as à polit- 
ical factor and an economic ideal, was created. 

In all this work of agitation Lassalle displayed 
marvelous assiduity, and though he was hated and 
denounced as “the terrible Jew,” astonishment was 
expressed at his remarkable oratorical power, his 
profound and wide learning, and his dialectical skill 
in controversies with some of the ablest publicists 
of his time. The literary product of this period of 
his life is exclusively the outcome of his politico- 
social agitation. 

In 1862 Lassalle met Helene von Dónnigsen, the 
daughter of a Bavarian diplomat and, according to 

Kellogg, of a Jewish mother. The 
His Duel two loved at first sight; and it was 
and Death. not long before they revealed their 
affection toeach other. But her father 
opposed their union and forced his daughter to 
write a formal renunciation of him. She then ac- 
cepted asa suitor Janko von Racowitza, who had 
long paid her assiduous attentions. Lassalle was 
enraged and sent a challenge to both father and 
lover, which was accepted by the latter. The duel 
was fought on the morning of Sunday, Aug. 28, 
1864, in a suburb of Geneva. At the first shot Las- 
salle fell mortally wounded, and three days after- 
ward died. 

The body of the Socialist leader, brought home 
through Germany amid much pomp and ceremony, 
greeted in the various cities with many manifesta- 
tions of popular grief, was laid to rest in the Jewish 
cemetery of Breslau. 

After his death the organization which he had 
founded developed factional differences growing out 
of varying conceptions of the scope and methods of 
the movement, the fundamental point of variance 
being the opposition to Lassalle's idea that socialis- 
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tic regeneration was possible under the imperial or 
royal constitution of the state. 

The influence of Lassalle's agitation was not con- 
fined, however, to the party which he 
created, but was felt in the legislation 
of Prussia, Germany, and of all other 
civilized countries. 

Subjoined is a list of Lassalle's wri- 
tings in alphabetical order: 


Influence 
and 
Writings. 


Agitation des Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeitervereins und das 

Versprechen des Kénigs von Preussen, Die. Berlin, 1864. 

An die Arbeiter Berlins. Berlin, 1863. 

Arbeiterfrage, Zur. Leipsic, 1863. 

Arbeiterlesebuch. Frankfort, 1863. 

Arbeiterprogramm. Berlin, 1862. 

Briefe von Lassalle an Carl Rodbertus-Jagetzow. Berlin, 1878 

(in vol. i. of Rodbertus, " Aus dem Literarischen Nachlass `°). 
Criminalurtheil über Mich, Das. Leipsic, 1863. 

Erwiderung auf eine Recension der Kreuzzeitung. Düsseldorf, 

1861. 

Feste, die Presse und der Frankfurter Abgeordnetentag, Die. 

Düsseldorf, 1863. 

Fiehte's Politisches Vermüehtniss und die Neueste Gegenwart. 

Hamburg, 1860. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing vom Culturhistorischen Standpunkt. 

9d ed. Hamburg. 1877. 

Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Delitzsch, der Oekonomische Julian 

oder Kapital und Arbeit. Berlin, 1864. 

Indirecte Steuer und die Lage der Arbeitenden Klassen, Die. 

Zurich, 1563. 

Macht und Recht. Zurich, 1863. 

Offenes Antwortschreiben an das Zentralcomté. Zurich, 1863. 

Open Letter to the National Labor Association. Cincinnati, O. 
Eng. transl. 1879. 

Ueber Verfassungswesen. Berlin, 1569. 

Was Nun? Berlin, 1802. 

Wissenschaft und die Arbeiter, Die. Zurich, 1863. 

Workingman’s Programme, The. Transi. by Edward Peters. 

London, 1881. 

There are two collected editions of Lassalle's writings, both 
of which include, besides his published works (though neither 
has the “System der Erworbenen Rechte" in its complete 
form), stenograpnie reports of several of the trials in which he 
was the central figure. One edition was published in New York 
in 1882-83, and the other, a much fuller and more accurate pro- 
duction, was edited by E. Bernstein and published in Berlin in 
1891-93. Both editions are in three volumes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Becker, Gesch. der Arbeiter-Agitation 
Lassalle's, Brunswick, 1874; E. Bernstein, Lassalle as a So- 
cial Reformer, London, 1893; Georg Brandes, Lassalle, Ber- 
lin, 1877 ; 3d ed. with portrait, Leipsic, 1894 ; D. О. Kellogg. Las- 
salle, the Socialist, in Atlantic Monthly, April, 1888, 1х1. 483- 
196; Laveleye. Le Socialisme Contemporain (Eng. transl. 
Socialism of To-Day) : J. M. Ludlow, Lassalle the German 
Social-Demoerat, in Fortnightly Rev. April, 1869, xi. (2d 
series), 419-153; E. von Plener, Lassalle, in Allg. Deutsche 
Biographie. > 740-780. Leipsic, 1883 (printed separately, 
ib. 1884); Helene von Raeowitza, Meine Beziehungen zu 
Lassalle, Breslau, 1879. 
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LASSAR-COHN. See Cons, LASSAR. 


LASSAR, OSKAR E.: German dermatologist 
and hygienist; born at Hamburg Jan. 11, 1849. He 
received his education at a gymnasium at Hamburg 
and at the universities of Heidelberg, Göttingen, 
Strasburg, and Würzburg (M.D. 1873). He served 
through the Franco-Prussian war as lieutenant. 
After a postgraduate course at Strasburg under 
Hoppe-Seyler, and at Berlin under Salkowski,"he 
became assistant in the physiological institute at 
Gottingen, In 1875 he went to Breslau, where he 
held the position of assistant at the pathological in- 
stitute till 1878. The same year he removed to Ber- 
lin, where he established a practise as dermatologist. 
In 1880 he became privat-docent, and four years 
later he opened a private hospital and dispensary 
for dermatology and syphilis. He was one of the 
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founders of the Berlin Dermatological Society 
(1886). 

Lassar was one of Robert Koch’s associates in the 
Prussian Board of Health. He introduced the 
* Lassar's shower-bath ? in 1888, which made it pos- 
sible to give the poor а bath for 2 cents. He has 
contributed many essays to the medical journals, 
especially to Pfüger's “Archiv für die Gesammte 
Physiologie" and to Virchow's * Archiv." Lassar is 
editor of the * Dermatologische Zeitschrift." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. 

s. F. T. H. 

LASSEN, EDUARD: Danish conductor and 
dramatic composer; born at Copenhagen April 13, 
1830; died at Weimar Jan. 15, 1904. His father was 
president of the Jewish Consistory of Belgium. In 
his twelfth year he entered the Conservatoire at 
Brussels, to which city his parents had removed in 
1832, and after two years’ study secured the first prize 
for pianoforte. In 1849 he received the second gov- 
ernment prize for composition; in the following 
year, prizes at Ghent and Antwerp, and in 1851, for 
his cantata “ Baltasar,” the * Prix de Rome.” 

Lassen visited Düsseldorf, Cassel, Leipsic, Dres- 
den, Berlin, and Weimar, sojourning for some time 
in the last-named city in order to receive the benefit 
of Liszt’s instruction. Thence he went to Rome, 
where he remained until 1555. Returning to Brus- 
sels, he endeavored to secure a hearing for his first 
opera, “Le Roi Edgard,” but only the overture was 
performed. Undismayed by this failure, the com- 
poser sent the score to Liszt, who greatly assisted 
Lassen inremodeling the work; and, under the title 
*Landgraf Ludwig's Brautfahrt,” it was very suc- 
cessfully performed under the leadership of the 
composer himself at Weimar in May, 1857. Lassen 
soon afterward succeeded Götze as court musical 
director at Weimar, with which city he thenceforth 
became identified. From 1861 to 1895 he held there 
the position of court kapellmeister. 

Lassen was a most able conductor, particularly of 
Wagner's operas, and one of the leading composers 
of his day. His principal works, in addition to those 
already mentioned, include: the operas ^ Frauenlob ” 
(Weimar, 1860), and “Le Сари?” (Brussels, 1865; 
in German at Weimar, 1868); the music to “ Œdi- 
pusin Kolonus” (1874), to * Faust ? (1876), to ^ Pan- 
dora” (1886), to Calderon's * Circe” (in the German 
version: * Ueber Allen Zaubern Liebe” by Devrient), 
and to Hebbel's “Nibelungen” (11 characteristic 
pieces for orchestra); a Te Deum for chorus and 
orchestra (first performed at the Church of St. 
Gudule Dec. 16, 1860, in celebration of the birthday 
of Leopold I. of Belgium); vocal Bible scenes, with 
orchestral accompaniment; cantatas; a soprano 
scena with orchestra, entitled “Der Schäfer Putzte 
Sich zum Tanz?; 9 symphonies; overtures; and 
a march for orchestra. 

It is, however, principally through his songs 
(comprising several hundred numbers) that Lassen 
has secured a world-wide reputation, his best pro- 
ductions in this field being the following: “Ich 
Hatte Einstein Schönes Vaterland”; “Mit Deinen 
Blauen Augen”; “Das Alte Lied”: *Frühlings- 
Gruss”: * Der Fichtenbaum ”; “Ich Hab’ im Traum 
Geweinet?; “Zigeunerbubim Norden”; “In Deiner 








Nühe"; “Die Gletscher Leuchten im Mondlicht "; 

* Wenn der Frühling auf die Berge Steigt”; “ Som- 

merabend?; *Sonntagsruhe"; “Sei Stille”; “Die 

Grossen Stillen Augen”; “Schlummerlied”; “Ich 

Weil in Tiefster Einsamkeit"; “Nähe des Ge- 

liebten.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations-Lexi- 
kon, s.v.; Champlin, Diet. of Music and Musicians, ; 
Sehirmer’s Collection of Song Albums; Allgemeine Zei- 
tung des Judenthums, Jan. 22, 1004; Meyers Konversa- 
tions-Levikon. 

8. J. So. 

LASSON, ADOLF: German philosophical 
writer; born at Alt-Strelitz, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
March 12, 1832; educated at the Gymnasium Caro- 
linum, Neu-Strelitz, and the University of Berlin 
(1848-52; classical philology and law). In 1858 he 
became teacher at the Friedrichsgymnasium, and 
from 1859 to 1897 he occupied the same position at 
the Louisenstiidtisches Real-Gymnasium. In 1861 he 
took the Ph.D. degree at Leipsic University, and in 
1877 became privat-docent in philosophy at Berlin 
University. Since 1874 е has lectured on the history 
of German literature at the Viktoria Lyceum. He 
embraced Christianity in 1858, and at present holds 
the position of honorary professor at the University 
of Berlin. 

Lasson has written the following works: “J. H. 
Fichte im Verhültniss zu Kirche und Staat," 1863; 
“Meister Eckhart” and “Das Kulturideal und der 
Krieg,” 1868; "Prinzip und Zukunft des Völker- 
rechts,” 1871; “System der Rechtsphilosophie, ” 
1881; *Entwickelung des Religiósen Bewusstseins 
der Menschheit," 1888; “Zeitliches und Zeitloses,” 
eight lectures, 1890; “Sint ut Sunt, Wider die Neu- 
erer”; “Das Unendlich Kleine im W irtschaftlichen 
Leben," 1891; “Lotterie und Volkswirtschaft,” 
1894; “ Das Gedächtnis,” 1894; “ Handelsinteressen 
und Grundbesitzinteressen,” 1896; “ Рег Leib,” 1898. 
He also edited a translation into German of Gior- 
dano Bruno's * De Causa” (3d ed. 1902), and a small 
volume of religious poetry entitled * Herzensstille," 
1868. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Das Geistiye Berlin, 1897, pp. 283-284; Mey- 
ers Konversations-Lexikon; Kahle, Lassows System der 
Rechtsphilosophie, 1883. а 


LASZ, SAMUEL: Hungarian scientist; born 
Dec. 18, 1859, at Szergeny ; studied at Papa, Sopron, 
and Budapest. In 1882 he received an appointment 
at the state meteorologic institute, where he made 
researches into climatology, zoology, and geology. 
He is now (1904) professor at one of the gymna- 
siums of Budapest. 

Lasz has published.the following works: “A 
Vulkánizmuszról" (Budapest, 1888), on volcan- 
ism; *Szóvó-Fonómesterek " (20. 1885, awarded 
a prize), on master-spiders; “Egy Atkos Kis Légy- 
rol” (ib. 1894, awarded a prize), on flies; “ Lebens- 
und Charakterbild des Dr. Ludwig Lewis ” (ib. 1888). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kiszlingstein, Konyvészet ; Szinnyei, Magyar 
Irók; Pallas Lex. Lv 


8. 

LÁSZLÓ, PHILIP: Hungarian portrait- 
painter; born June 1, 1869, at Budapest. AS а 
highly talented student of the Model Drawing 
School of Budapest, he received for five years a 
stipend from the state, which enabled him to study 
portraiture at Munich with Liezen-Mayer, and at 
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Paris with Lefevre, He first attracted attention in 
1891 by his painting “ Erzühlende Alte Frau." His 
best-known portraits are those of the family of the 
Prince of Bulgaria; Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Mei- 
ningen; Count Arthur Schönborn ; Prince Alexander 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfürst; King Francis Joseph I. ; 
Bishop Fraknói; Archduchess Isabella; Prince Hugo 
Dietrichstein; and Pope Leo XIII. László has em- 
braced Christianity. 
8. L. V. 


LATERAN COUNCILS: Councils of the 
Church held at Rome in the papal palace on Lateran 
Hill whence their title. Those affecting Jewish 
history are the third (1179) and fourth (1215). At 
the former or third Lateran Council the Church law 
with regard to Jews having Christian servants was re- 
enacted, and those Christians were excommunicated 
who even lodged among Jews. "The testimony of 
Christians was to be preferred to that of Jews, while 
the property of converts to the Christian Church 
was not to be taken away from them. This last 
enactment was directed against Christian princes, 
who claimed the property of converted Jews on the 
ground that it belonged by right to them. When 
a Jew became a convert he ceased to be à money- 
lender, and the king lost by the change and claimed 


compensation. At the same council the Church laws 
against usury were increased in severity, and Chris- 


tian burial was refused to those dying in that sin. 
This tended to throw the business of money-lend- 
ing more and more into the hands of the Jews (see 
Usury). 

At the great Lateran Council of 1215 further steps 
were taken by the Church to check usury. Chris- 
tian princes were admonished to see that debtors be 
not charged too high a rate of interest by Jews. 
The princes were also commanded by the Church 
not to have Jewish officials, while Jews themselves 
were ordered to pay tithes for such lands as they 
held which had previously had tithes paid on them 
by Christian princes, so that the Church should not 
lose by the change of ownership. Besides this each 
head of a Jewish household was obliged thenceforth 
to pay six deniers yearly to the Church at Easter. 
But above all, this council established the institution 
of the Bapcr, with its disastrous consequences to 
the status of the Jews. The alleged reason for ma- 
king the distinction was the frequency of intercourse 
between Jews and Christian women. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mansi, Concilia, xxii. 218, 958 et 800.; Gratz, 
Gesch. vii. 15. 


G. J. 


LATTEINER, JOSEPH: Judeo-German play- 
wright; born at Jassy, Rumania, in 1858. After 
studying Talmud in the yeshibah there, Latteiner, 
at theage of seventeen, devoted himself to the study 
of modern languages. In 1876 the quarrel which 
broke out between the Hasidim and the Mitnaggedim 
in his native town afforded Latteiner an opportunity 
to test his dramatic talent; he wrote two dramas, 
* Der Fanaticismus” and * Der Dibbuk,” both being 
produced with notable suecess. In 1884 Latteiner 
wentto New York, where he is now living (1904); 
he isrecognized as one of the leading writers for the 
Jewish stage in America. Latteiner has written 


‘Venice in 1847. 


over а hundred plays, mainly melodramas, bur- 
lesques, and comic operas. He is an opponent of 
Gordin’s realistic dramas, and for a long time he 
and Horowitz held undisputed sway. Among his 
dramas “Das Fünfte Gebot," * Blümele," and * Hor- 
ban Yerushalayim” deserve special notice. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Eisenstadt, Hakme Yisrael be-Amerika, 


p. 61, New York, 1903; Hutchins Hapgood, The Spirit of the 
Ghetto, pp. 126, 128, 139, New York, 1902. 
Б. М. SEL. 


LATTES (LATTAS): Family that includes 
many scholars among its members. The name fre- 
quently occurs with the prefix “De” (мокор, 
чоко), and seems to have originated in Lattes, а 
little town near Béziers, France (Steinschneider, 
* Cat. Bodl." No. 8216). 

Aaron Elijah Lattes: Rabbi at Venice; died 
there 1889; came from Savigliano in Piedmont 
(* Atto Ecc. dell’ Istituto Convitto Rabbinico in 
Padova," Venice, 1853). 

Abraham ben Isaac Lattes: Grandson of 
Aaron Elijah; born 1809; died 1875. He graduated 
from the rabbinical college of Padua in 1834, re- 
turned to Venice, and became assistant to his grand- 
father. Upon the death of the latter in 1889 he was 
appointed chief rabbi. He rendered memorable serv- 
ices to the charitable and educational institutions of 
the community, distinguishing himself. especially 
by his self-sacrificing devotion during the epidemie 
of cholera that accompanied the siege of Venice in 
1848. 

In 1847 Abraham wrote, at the request of the mu- 
nicipality, * Cenni Storici sulla Communità Israelit- 
ica di Venezia,” which appeared in “ Venezia e Sue 
Lagune” (Venice, 1847), a volume published on the 
occasion of the ninth scientific congress, held at 
He also contributed an important 
article in defense of Judaism to the * Eco dei Tribu- 
nali.” In his younger days he contributed to the 
Hebrew periodicals * Kerem Hemed ” and “ Bikkure 
ha-‘Ittim.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Atto Ecc. dell’ Istituto Convitto Rabbinico 
in Padova, Venice, 1853 ; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. Хог6115. 

Bonet de Lattes. See Bonet DE LATES. 


Elijah Lattes: Economist and classical scholar; 
son of Abraham Lattes; born at Venice in i848; 
educated at Turin (Doctor of Laws). He became 
professor of Greek and Roman antiquities in the sci- 
entific and literary academy of Milan, in which city 
he now (1904) lives in retirement, He is a member 
of many scientific societies and a commander of the 
Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. Among his 
writings are: “Studii Storici sul Contratto d’ Enti- 
teusi " (Turin, 1868); “Studii Critici e Statistici sul 
Credito Fondiario " (Milan, 1868): * La Libertà delle 
Banche a Venezia del Secolo xiii. al xvii." (b. 
1869); *L'Ambasciate dei Romani per le 12 Tavole” 
(ib. 1884) In memory of his father and of his 
brother Moses he established à fund to provide 
prizes for works in Jewish literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Ecrivains du Jour; Annu- 
ario del Ministero di Pub. Isstruz. Rome, 1908. 

Elijah ben Isaac Lattes. See ELIJAH BEN 

Isaac ОЕ CARCASSONNE. 


D. E. L. 


Lattes 
Lautenburg 
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Immanuel b. Jacob Lattes: Son of Bonet de 
Lattes; flourished about 1515-27; highly respected at 
the court of Leo X., where he received a large salary 
as physician and translator from the Latin. He had 
a number of sons, the best known of whom is Isaac 
Joshua b. Immanuel, who rendered great services 
in connection with the printing of the Zohar. A 
portrait of his other son, Elijah de Lattes Ebreo, 
has been preserved on a medal of 1352 (" Monats- 
schrift," xxxviii. 939). His brothers Samuel, 
Moses, and Jacob were prominent and learned 
members of the Roman community about 1570. 
Samuel's sons Moses, Menahem, and Solomon 
wereat Rome about 1535; Jacob's sons Immanuel, 
Mordecai, апа Menahem are mentioned in the 
archives of the community of Rome as late as 1600. 
Aside from this direct line descending from the fa- 
mous Bonet, a large number of persons by the name 
of Lates lived at Rome during and after the Middle 
Ages. Among the rabbis of Rome may be men- 
tioned Raphael de Latas (c. 1670), who was in per- 
sonal intercourse with Bartolocci and corresponded 
with Samuel Aboab of Venice. In the succeeding 
centuries there appear to have been many mem- 
bers of the family of Lattes in Piedmont, especially 
at Chieri. Isaac b. Joshua, author of a commen- 
tary to the Midrash (Chieri, 1629; Steinschneider, 
* Cat. Bodl." col. 2862), was rabbi at Chieri about 
1680. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. 104-105; Epistolario di S. D. Luzzatto, passim. 


D. I. E. 


Isaac ben Jacob Lattes: Lived in Provence: 
wrote, in 1340, “Toledot Yizhak," in which he 
gives valuable information concerning other Pro- 
vencal authors and discusses the history of tra- 
dition. 'This work is known also by the name 
*Sha'are Ziyyon" (ed. Buber, Yaroslav, 1885). Не 
wrote also “Kiryat Sefer,” a commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim "; Zunz, 
£Z. б.” p. 479; Buber, in the preface to *Sha'are 
Ziyyon ?). E. L. 

Isaac Joshua ben Immanuel Lattes. бее 
Isaac JOSHUA BEN IMMANUEL DE LATTES. 

Isaac ben Judah Lattes: French Talmudist 
and physician; lived in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. He visited Perpignan in 1308, and 
later settled there asa physician. Aside from his 
medical practise, he was engaged in Talmudic, 
astronomic, and other scientific studies, and is said 
to have written works thereon. He can not have 
gone deeply into natural science, however; for, like 
many of his contemporaries who believed in the 
marvelous powers of amulets, Isaac, when his artas 
& physician failed him, also employed a talisman, 
one of stone on which a lion was engraved. He 
thereby occasioned a great controversy between 
Abba Mari of Perpignan and Solomon ben Adret, 
in the course о? which Isaac, who claimed to be an 
advocate of science within Judaism, incurred the 
most bitter reproaches of Abba Mari. 

Isaac figured in another controversy between 
Abba Mariand Solomon ben Adret, which was much 
more important and far-reaching. Abba Mari re- 
quested Solomon ben Adret to forbid, under pain of 
excommunication, free investigation and the pursuit 











of seientifie studies, to which the latter, after much 
hesitation, consented. But as soon as the affair be- 
came known, the most prominent members of the 
community of Perpignan objected. Abba. Mari, 
disappointed in his expectations, drew up a petition 
signed by several members, to prove to Adret that 
he did not stand alone in his opinion. Among the 
signatures was that of Isaac, proving that he sided 
with Abba Mari. This did not prevent him, how- 
ever, from likewise signing the letter that the ra- 
tionalists addressed to Solomon ben Adret to induee 
him to change his mind. It is difficult to under- 
stand what caused Isaac to act in this inconsistent 
manner, which justly exasperated Abba Mari. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Minhat Kena'ot, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 23, 36, 43; Re- 


nan-Nenbauer, Les Rabbins Français, pp. 523, 628, 664, 692: 
Zunz, 2. G. p. 479; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 265. 


8. 8. А. РЕ. 

Jacob b. Immanuel Lattes. See BONET DE 
LATES. 

Jacob ben Isaac Lattes: Talmudist; father 


of Isaac ben Jacob Lattes; lived about 1840 (Zunz, 
“Z. б.” p. 479). 

Joseph Lattes: Italian rabbi; born at Turin 
i811; died at Reggio 1880. He received the rab. 
binical diploma at the age of nineteen, and was suc- 
cessively rabbi at Moncalvo, Chieri, and (from 1857) 
Reggio. Especially devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion, he was sent as a provincial delegate to the con- 
gress of teachers held at Turin in 1874; his active 
participation in its deliberations won for him the 
title of “ Cavaliere." He was an advocate of crema- 
tion, but there being no crematory at Reggio he left 
orders for his body to be buried in quicklime (“П 
Vessillo Israelitico,” 1880, pp. 150, 187). 

р. : E. L. 

Judah ben Jacob Lattes: French rabbi and 
ritualist of the thirteenth century. He was the 
author of a work entitled “ Ba'al Asufot," responsa 
and ritual decisions. Gross (^ Monatsschrift," xviii. 
586) thinks that this work is quoted in the “ Orbot 
Hayyim" (Günzburg MS. 124a) under the title 
* Sefer ha-Asufot," sometimes confounded with the 
* Asufot” written bya German author. The“ Ba‘al 
Asufot" is quoted by Isaac Lattes in his ^Sha'are 
Ziyyon ” (p. 78), and the author of the former quotes 
many rabbisof Provence. Extracts from the “ Ba'al 
Asufot” were published by S. D. Luzzatto in Ber- 
liner’s “Magazin” (iv. 78 e£ seq., Hebr. part). Ge- 
daliah ibn Yahya (*Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah ”), fol- 
lowed by Zunz (* Z. G.” p. 481), erroneously attrib- 
utes the *Ba'al Asufot" to Judah's grandfather, 
Isaac b. Elijah of Carcassonne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 265; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Yisrael, 420. 


р. M. Szr. 

Moses Lattes: Son of Abraham Lattes; born 
at Venice 1846; died as the result of an accident in 
1883 near Lake Lecco, where he had gone to recover 
from a severe illness; studied in the rabbinical col- 
lege of Padua, graduating in 1863. In 1869 he 
published, in Hebrew, “De Vita et Scriptis Elie 
Capsalii,” which he dedicated to his father. After 
his father’s death he acted as temporary rabbi for 
six months, and then resigned, principally that he 
might devote himself wholly to study. He applied 
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himself to the investigation of old documents, a 
large number of which he published, either in part 
or entire, in the “Archivio Veneto" and in the 
periodicals “Mosé,” “Il Vessillo Israelitico," and 
“Revue des Etudes Juives.” He published also 
an independent collection of the documents which 
had appeared in * Mosé,” entitled * Notizie e Docu- 
menti di Litteratura e Storia Giudaica" (Padua, 
1879). He became especially well known through 
his studies on the language of the Talmud. His 
first work, *Saggio di Giunte e Correzioni al Les- 
sico Talmudico ? (Turin, 1879), was printed with the 
proceedings of the Royal Academy of Turin. His 
"Nuovo Saggio di Giunte e Correzioni al Lessico 
Talmudico” (Rome, 1881) won for him honorable 
mention in the Accademia dei Lincei. Не had -col- 
lected material for many other works when death 
prematurely ended his career. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Miscellanea Postuma del Dr. Rabb. M. Lat- 
tas, Milan, 1884 (edited by Elijah and Alessandro Lotes. 
D. m. A 


Moses b. Immanuel Lattes: Rabbi at Rome 
about 1570. When the Jews were ordered into the 
ghetto at Rome, he assisted in the organization of 
the community thereby created. Thus, he signed a 
decree imposing severe penalties upon any one as- 
sailing by word or deed the dignity of the directors 
of the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 2d ed., 

щы Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 


D CLE 


LAUB, FERDINAND: Austrian violinist; 
born at Prague Jan. 19, 1832; died March 17, 1875, 
at Gries, near Bozen, Tyrol. He received his early 
musical education: from his father, and when а 
young boy displayed a remarkable talent for music 
which aroused the interest of some musical celebri- 
ties, one of whom, Moritz Mildner, undertook the 
boy's future education. Laub received from the 
archduke Stephan a letter of recommendation to 
some musical notables in Vienna, whither the young 
man went in 1847, and there gave some very suc- 
cessful concerts. Thence he traveled to Paris, giv- 
ing en route concerts at the principal towns of south- 
ern Germany. 

Laub visited London for the first time in 1851; two 
years later he succeeded Joachim as “ Concertmeister ” 
in the Academy of Music at Weimar, and resigned 
this position in 1855 to become a teacher of the vio- 
linat the Conservatory in Berlin under the super- 
vision of Stern and Marx. The following year he 
became * Concertmeister " of the royal orchestra and 

royal chamber virtuoso, in which capacity he gave 

a series of chamber concerts at which a number of 
classical and modern quartets were introduced, and 
which added considerably to his reputation. 

In 1864 Laub joined Carlotta Patti, Jaell, and 
Kellermann in à long concert tour through the 
Netherlands and southern Germany. Two years 
later he became professor of the violin at the Con- 
servatory in Moscow, and leader of the Russian 
Musical Society's concerts in that city. In 1874 ill 
health compelled him to resign these appointments. 
Не composed an opera, *Die Griesbücker"; an 
“Elegie”; two collections of Czech melodies; a 
“Polonaise”; and other solo pieces for the violin. 


Of these compositions the one now most frequently 
heard is his * Polonaise." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrlich-Legge, Celebrated Violinists Past 
and Present, 1897, pp. 129-181. BT 
8 5 . 


LAUBHUTTE, DIE. See PERIODICALS. 


LAUCHHEIMER, CHARLES HENRY: 
American naval officer; born at Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 22, 1859. In 1881 he graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis; in 1884 
he took the degree of LL.B. at Columbia University. 
He attained the rank of first lieutenant in 1890, that 
of captain in 1898, and for the last three years has 
been major in the United States Marine Corps. He 
is the author of *Naval Courts and Naval Law? 
(1896) and * Forms of Procedure for Naval Courts 
and Boards” (1896; revised and enlarged, 1902). 

: А. 

LAURENCE, RICHARD: English Christian 
Hebraist; born in Bath 1760; died in Dublin 1838. 
He was made regius professor of Hebrew and canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1814, and Archbishop 
of Cashel, Ireland, in 1822. His chief contribution 
to Biblical scholarship was his study of the Ethiopic 
versions of certain pseudepigrapha: “Ascensio 
Isai Vatis” (Oxford, 1819); “Primi Елге Libri 
... Versio ZEthiopica " (ib. 1820); “The Book of 
Enoch the Prophet ” (¢b. 1821; other ed. 1832, 1838), 
from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library brought 
from Abyssinia by Bruce; these were all provided 
with Latin and English translations. "Though these 
editions have been superseded, through the discov- 
ery of better texts and the employment of better 
critical methods, Laurence is entitled to the credit 
of having revived the study of Ethiopic, which had 
been neglected in England since the time of Walton. 
He published also “The Book of Job” (Dublin, 
1828)—the Authorized Version, arranged in conform- 
ity with the Masoretic text. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography. 


LAURIN. Sec Damascus AFFAIR. 


LAUTENBURG, SIGMUND: Theatrical 
manager; born at Budapest Sept. 11,1852. In con- 
sequence of the poverty of his parents, he was 
obliged to interrupt his studies at the * Realschule " 
at the age of twelve to enter a banking-house. He 
neglected his business, however, for the theater, to 
which he was enthusiastically devoted. Ап uncle 
then took him to Vienna, where he continued his 
studies at the Akademische Gymnasium; but here 
again the theater was a greater attraction for him 
than the school. Under these circumstances he de- 
cided to devote himself entirely to the dramatic art, 
and in 1871 he made his début in Schiller's “ Kabale 
und Liebe? at Neusohl, Hungary. In 1878 he was 
engaged for a short time at the Kdnigstiidtische 
Theater, Berlin, and then played in Elberfeld and 
Barmen for two years. On returning to his native 
city, he was engaged at the Deutsche Theater. 
Soon afterward he became director of various thea- 
ters in Amsterdam, Bremen, and Lübeck, and in 
1887 he became general manager of the Residenzthe- 
ater, Berlin, which position he still (1904) occupies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Berlin, 1897, pp. 286- 
289; idem, Bithnenlevikon, 1903. Б 
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LAUTERBACH, EDWARD: American law- 
yer; born in New York city Aug. 18, 1844; gradu- 
ated from the College of the City of New York in 
1864; admitted to the bar two years later. He was 
a member of the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1864 and chairman of its Committee on Char- 
ities. From 1895 to 1898 he was chairman of the 
Republican County Committee. Не is president of 
the board of trustees of the College of the City of 
New York, and director of many railroad boards 
and street railway companies, and vice-president of 
the Maurice Grau Opera Company. Heisa special- 


ist in railway, telegraph, and marine cases, was con- 
cerned in the 1ehabilitation of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad and in building up the Richmond 
and West Point Terminal System, and is vice-presi- 
dent of, and counsel for, the Pacific Mail Steamship 


at Drohobicz. has also contributed to many peri- 
odicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 192. 

s. B. P. 

LAVATER, JOHN CASPAR. Sce MENDELS- 
soun, Moses. 

LAVER (v5): Vessel used for ritual ablutions. 
The laver in the Tabernacle consisted of two parts, 
a basin and a stand (*ken?; Ex. xxx. 18 e£ al.). 
It was made of the brass from the mirrors given 
by the women who served in the Sanctuary (Ex. 
xxxviii. 8), and stood between the door of the Tab- 
ernacle and the altar of burnt offering. It was 
placed there that Aaron and his sons might wash 
their hands and feet before entering the Tabernacle 
(Ex. xxx. 19-21). Nothing is said as to its size or 
Shape. In the court of Solomon's Temple ten 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LAYER AND BASIN. 
(In the possession of Maurice Herrmann, New York.) 


Company. For three years he was vice-president of 
the Ethical Culture Society. Lauterbach is also a 
director of the Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan 
Asylum and of the Hebrew Technical Institute. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America. А 

ah. 


LAUTERBACH, SELIG: Galician writer; born 
at Drohobicz Jan. 95, 1826; known as the author of 
the following works: * Minbat Kohen,” in two vol- 
umes (Drohobicz, 1882), the first discussing the 
proper names of the Old Testament, the second the 
Jewish colonization of the Holy Land; “Ha-Mishpat 
le-Elohim," annotations on the Talmud, Midrash, and 
Biblical explanations and novell (published in * Ha- 
Nesher,” iii.); * Ha-Nistarot weha-Niglot,” on magic 
and sorcery in the Talmud and Midrash (Vienna, 
1871). Lauterbach, who is engaged in business 


lavers of bronze were established, five on the right 
and five on the left, facing eastward (I Kings vii. 
97-89). They were used for 
the cleansing of the entrails 
and feet of the animals sac- 
rificed (Josephus; “ Ant.” 
viii. 8, $6; comp. II Chron. 
v. 6), while the “brazen 
sea” served the purpose of 
the laver of the Tabernacle. 
As faras can be made out 
from the detailed but not 
entirely clear and intelligi- Obverse of a Bar Kokba 
ble descriptions of I Kings Coin, Bearing a Laver. 
(After Madden.) 

and Josephus, and from 

comparing similar vessels represented on Assyrian 
monuments, the lavers had bases (“mekonot”), in 











LAYER CONSISTING OF EWER AND BASIN. 
(In the possession of B, L, Cohen, London.) 





LAVER CONSISTING OF EWER AND BASIN. 
(In the Synagogue at Ramsgate, Еп. Іапа.) 
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The holiness of the priests and Levites 
was transferred to the whole people after 
the destruction of the Temple, and prayer 
took the place of sacrifices. Hence the in- 
stitution of the washing of hands before 
prayer. The antiquity of the custom among 
the Jews is evidenced by its mention in the 
epistle of pseudo-Aristeas (comp. ed. Moritz 
Schmidt, p. 67; comp. also Judith xii. 7; 
Clement of Alexandria, “Stromata,” iv. 22, 
144; Sibyllines, iii. 591-598). Orthodox syn- 
agogues, therefore, have a laver either in 
the anteroom or in the court. The form 
and material of the synagogue laver vary. 
Usually it is of copper, barrel-like in shape, 
with a spout near the bottom from which 
the water is allowed to run over the hands 
into a receptacle underneath. The strict 
regulations for washing the hands before 
meals do not obtain in regard to prayer; 
it is only required to moisten the hands to 
the wrists and recite the benediction (*'al 
netilat yadayim . . .”) while drying them 
(“ Yad,” Tetillin, iv. 9). For the washing 
of the priests’ hands by the Levites before the 
blessing of the congregation (* dukan " ; comp. : 
Sotah 39a; Num. R. xi. 4) a ewer and basin 
are used. See ABLUTION; Levirres; PRIEST. 





Laver and Basin. 


(In the British Museum, London.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Н. G. Clemens, De Labro Æneo, 


e А А . , Utrecht, 1725; B. F. Quintorp, De Speculis Labri 
two parts or divisions. The lower part consisted of OE Ee SHOAL Vine иаи lut ae 
а square framework, the sides being а kind of open | potik ‘des Mosalschici Cultus, 2d ed., i. 583; idem, Salomons 
lattice-work (*misgerot? and *shelabbim?). At | Tempel, pp. 214, 292; Keil, Tempel Salomos, p. 118. 
the corners of this frame were “shoulders” (* kete- A. I. M. C. 
fot”), in which were fixed the axles on which 
the wheels turned. These bases were each 
four cubits long, four broad, and three high 
(Josephus and the LXX. give somewhat 
different measurements), while the wheels 
were each one and one-half cubits in diameter. 
Upon these bases were set round pedestals 
(I Kings vii. 81, 85), cach half a cubit in 
height, one and one-half cubits across, and 
one cubit on the inside; the pedestals rested on 
supports (“yadot” = * hands ”) springing, as 
it seems, from the lower square base (comp. 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” xxi. 150 et seg.; No- 
wack, “Lehrbuch der Hebr. Archäologie,” ii. 
44-46). The panels and stays were orna- 
mented with figures of lions, oxen, cherubim, 
and wreaths. The lavers proper, or basins, 
were four cubits in diameter, and had a 
capacity of “forty baths” (= 52 cubic feet), 
being therefore about two feet high. 

In the Second Temple there was only one 
laver of brass, which served the same pur- 
pose as that of the Tabernacle, namely, for 
the priests to wash the hands and feet 
(Tam. i. 2, if. 1; Mid. iii, 6) According to 
Yoma 87a, Katin supplied it with twelve 
spigots (“daddim,” lit. “ breasts"), it having : : 
had only two before, and with some contri- = ou а 
vance for letting the water inandout, Ofits : ` Sooo = 
size and shape no information is given. No 
mention is made of the laver in the Tem- 










































































Tar, Laver from Tunis. 
ple of Her od. (In the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C.) 
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LAW, CIVIL: That system of jurisprudence 
established by the people of a state or nation for 
their government as citizens as distinguished from 
criminal law, which defines crimes and their punish- 
ment, and from ecclesiastical law, which regulates 
matters of church and religion. The distinction im- 
plied in this division of the subject did not exist in 
the old Jewish Jaw, which knew no difference be- 
tween the obligation to do right to man by respect- 





Laver. 
(In theShearith Israel Synagogue, New York.) 


ing his person and property and the obligation to 
do right to God by offering Him the proper and 
customary devotion and sacrifice. All these obli- 
gations were regulated by a body of legal rules or 
customs, and were equally sacred because they had 
the same sanction, namely, the command of God. 
The law originated in ancient customs, recognized 
among the nomadic people before any well-defined 
legal system or code came into existence. The 
books of Genesis and Judges, where a condition 
of society is described in which “every man did 
what seemed right in his own eyes," illustrate this 
(Judges xvii. 6). Thecustoms of this stage of soci- 
ety will be found to refer principally to the fam- 
ily relations, to the simplest forms of 
trade, and to the regulation of pas- 
turage. The family was the unit of 
this society, hence the preponderance 
of customs relating to it. The relations of husband 
and wife, parent and child, the regulations concern- 
ing family property, slavery, and the rights and 


Ancient 
Custom. 





duties of kinsmen to each other, are the chief sub- 
jects which ancient patriarchal customs regulated. 

These ancient family and tribal customs are vari- 
ously treated by the Torah. Some are preserved, 


‘and thus receive the sanction of Jaw; someare abol- 


ished; and others are merely modified. Many of 
these customs are not alluded to in the Torah, but 
persisted as а part of the unwritten, oral law down 
to the Talmudic period, when they were committed 
to writing. Theantiquity of the oral law is attested 
by various authorities. The Mishnah (Ab. i. 1), as 
explained by Maimonides in the introduction to the 
“Yad,” ascribes the oral law to Moses, from whom 
it descended through an unbroken line of authorities 
to the latest times. This theory is substantially the 
same as that by which the origin of the English 
common law is explained. The law is supposed to 
have existed since time immemorial in the breasts of 
the judges, awaiting the case in which it was to 
be first applied. | 

After the period of the supremacy of ancient tribal 
customs came tlie Torah, containing codes of law on 
various subjects. Here is the first’ law in the mod- 
ern sense, a series of statutes and ordinances suc- 
cinctly expressed and written down by the author- 
ity of alawgiver. The Torah legislates for a stage 
of society higher than that of the nomad. It is in- 
tended for a people settled on the soil and devoted 
largely to agriculture. Herein will be found its 
limitations. It knows little of commerce or contract 
in the modern sense; its regulations are compara- 
tively primitive and are expressed in terse sentences 
and with little comment. The simplicity of the 
Biblical civil law is best illustrated by the fact that 
it is all contained in fifteen chapters of the Bible, 
and in some of these chapters occupies the space of 
only a few verses. The bulk of the civil law is found 
in two codes (Ex. xxi.-xxiii. and Deut. xxi.-xxv.) 

concerning slaves, land, inheritance, 
Civil Law pledges, loans and interest, bailments, 
in the Pen- torts, marriage and divorce, and legal 
tateuch. procedure. Exodusxviii. and Deuter- 
onomy xvii. treat of the constitution 
and jurisdiction of the courts; Leviticus xxv. and 
Deuteronomy xv. treat of the laws of the jubilee, of 
the Sabbatical year, and of ransom; Leviticus xix. 
treats of the poor-laws, and Numbers xxvii. and 
xxxvi. of the laws of inheritance. This is substan- 
tially the entire Biblical civil law, which grew to 
enormous bulk in the Talmud. 

That these laws were intended for an agricultural 
peopleisobvious. The sale of land was not favored, 
because land was substantially the sole means of 
support of the people, and its easy transfer would 
have resulted in the impoverishment of sellers and 
the creation of great landed estates, a condition of 
things that actually supervened in the times of the 
kings, and was made the target of prophetic cen- 
sure. Hence the lawgiver instituted the Sabbatical 
year and the jubilee, preventing this consequence 
of free alienation of land. On the other hand, the 
laws of inheritance prevented the too minute subdi- 
vision of the land, by excluding the daughters from 
a share unless there were no sons. Personal prop- 
erty other than that which is incident to the land. 
such as cattle, is hardly mentioned, and there are 
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no regulations concerning its transfer except the 
general injunction to be just in weights and meas- 
ures (Lev. xix. 85; Deut. xxv. 14, 15). Written 
contracts were unknown; all transactions were sim- 
ple, and were easily made a matter of public record 
by being accompanied by the performance of some 
formal act in the presence of witnesses. Legal proc- 
ess was likewise simple: the judges spoke in the name 
of God (Ex. xxii. 7, where the Hebrew has “ Elohim” 
as the original of the A. V. rendering * judges ”), and 
itis not unlikely that the judgment of Solomon 
fairly represents the simple and direct method pur- 
sued by them in secking to do justice. In doubtful 


cases the “oath of the Lord " (Ex. xxii. 11) was ad- 


ministered to settle the matter. 

As mentioned above, the old notions restricting the 
transfer of land gave way during the reign of the 
kings before the power of the king and the nobles. It 
is quite probable that the changes in the law during 
that time were numerous and radical, although the 
chroniclers who handed down the records of the 
books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles say nothing 
ofsuch changes. Onesignificant illustration of this 
change is preserved. When Jeremiah bought the 
field of Hanamecl, the simplicity of the earlier days 
when Abraham bought Machpelah or when Boaz 
bought the lands of Elimelech had given way to 
the more modern procedure of preparing a written 
deed of eonveyance (Jer. xxxii. 9-10). 

The Babylonian captivity probably influenced 
the development of the Jewish civil law both in sub- 
stantive law and in procedure. The long residence 
of the Jews under Persian dominion left its impress 
on their jurisprudence, just as in the following cen- 
turies the Greeks and Romans successively contrib- 
uted to its development. On the return from the 
Captivity, the influences which under the monarchy 
had resulted in breaking down the old land system 
were no longer in actual operation, but new condi- 
tions promoted the same result. The people were 
now reduced to a small community, were in need 
of ready money to pay taxes and tribute toa foreign 

master, and were on the great com- 


After the mercial highroad between Egypt, 
Exile. Syria, and Persia. Accordingly they 


began to engage in commerce to a 
larger extent than before. These influences suc- 
ceeded in preventing the reestablishment of the old 
land laws. There was less need of the soil as a 
source of livelihood and more need of freedom of 
alienation. Even the effect of the Biblical law of 
the Sabbatical year was nullified, so far as the col- 
lection of debts was concerned, by the ordinance of 
Hillel (see Ркозвст). The jubilee was never rein- 
stituted after the Captivity (Ar. 890), and many of 
the land laws connected with it fell into abeyance 
(* Yad," Shemittah, x. 9). 

Contemporaneous with this decline of the laws 
relating to the soil was the origin of the great 
body of law relating to personal rights and obliga- 
tions, the law of contract. The people were now 
by force of cireumstances compelled to play an im- 
portant part in the affairs of the world at large, and 
this, together with the growth of their commercial 
activity, created sweeping changes in the law. 
Persian, Greek, and Roman supremacy successivoly 








influenced not merely the politics, but also the law 
of Judea. Numerous branches of the law were cro- 
ated during the period from the return from Baby- 
lonian captivity to the destruction of the Second 
Temple. The number of foreign technical legal 
terms adopted by the Jewish law indicates the im- 
portant part that foreign systems played in its de- 
velopment. 

This great change took place during the period 
of the formation of the Mishnah, which was codified 
at the end of the second century of the Christian 
era, but its laws run back to remote times, many 
of them to the period before the Captivity. The 
Mishnah contains the old common law of the Jews 
together with the additions made thereto during the 
five hundred years immediately before the Christian 
era, and the rabbinical amplifications 
of these laws made during the first 
two hundred Christian years. The old 
law, which had developed under agri- 
cultural conditions, was characterized by its prohib- 
itive enactments. “Thou shalt not” is its key-note. 
It was concerned chiefly with guarding the rights of 
persons. The new law, which was afterward gath- 
ered and written down in the Mishnah, was manda- 
tory rather than prohibitive. It was chiefly con- 
cerned with the enforcement of rights created by 
contract, express or implied. Thus, the new law 
was the necessary complement to the old law of 
the Torah; and so great was the veneration in which 
the Torah was held that the rabbinical lawyers, 
ignoring the fact that the laws of the later period 
had sprung up independently of the Torah, or per- 
haps unconscious of this fact, sought to find the ori- 
gin of all these laws in the words of the Torah. 
Much of the law which had arisen after the Captiv- 
ity, or even earlier, was based upon customs which 
were found to be at variance with the words of the 
Torah; and when the Rabbis became conscious of 
this discrepancy they attempted to reconcile with 
those words the practise which had been made ob- 
ligatory by reason of long-continued usage. Herein 
they displayed their greatest ingenuity, for although 
in theory they did not go beyond tradition, and cer- 
tainly would not advisedly have overruled the sacred 
laws of the Torah, yet the necessities of the situation 
drove them far beyond these self-imposed limits to 
their activity, and they acted with the practical in- 
dependence of modern lawmakers, although with 
theoretical subservience to the domination of the 
written word. 

An examination of the contents of the civil law of 
the Mishnah will illustrate what has been said. The 
civil law will be found principally in the first, third, 
and fourth orders of the Mishnah. The first order, 
Zera‘im (“Seeds”), contains many laws relating to 
the land—the old Biblical law and its amplifications. 
The third order, Nashim (“Women”), treats of 
marriage and divorce, marriage settlements, and 
property rights arising out of the marriage relation. 
The fourth order, Nezikin (“ Damages ”), treats prin- 
cipally of the civil law. It contains the divisions 
Sanhedrin, Shebu‘ot, and Horayot, which treat of 
the courts, and of administration of oaths and legal 
procedure generally, as well as of the effect of judi- 
cial decisions. The divisions Basa Kama (“ First 


The 
Mishnah. 
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Gate”), BABA Mrzi‘a (“Middle Gate”), and Basa 
Barra (“Last Gate”) contain the bulk of the civil 
law. 

The attempt to trace back this huge body of juris- 
prudence to the Torah and its few simple laws re- 
sulted in the development of a peculiar Talmudical 
system of reasoning. At times with superficiality, 
more often with great thoroughness, always with ear- 
nestness and zeal, Biblical legal principles were ex- 

amined, traditions reviewed, opinions 
Based on and cases dissected, analogies discov- 
the Torah. ered, differences glossed over, in the at- 
tempt to preserve the unbroken unity 
and continuity of the law and to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable. The practical effect of this enormous intel- 
lectual output of the Talmudic legal mind was to 
establish a great system of law theoretically based 
on the Torah, but containing the inherent power of 
adapting itself to the changing conditions of life. 
It rested upon the theory that all possible modifica- 
tions of the law had been foreseen at the beginning, 
and that when once uttered by an authority ex cathe- 
dra, they took their place naturally in the system, 
as though they had been there since time immemo- 
rial. “Even that which an able student [руту "25n] 
may hereafter expound before his master has already 
been communicated [by God] to Moses on Sinai” 
(Yer. Meg. iv. 74d; Lev. R. xxii) The peculiar 
system of Talmudical hermeneutics contributed 
largely to this result. The discussion and argu- 
ments of the rabbinical authorities are preserved in 
the Gemara, which together with the Mishnah forms 
the Talmud. The Gemara was compiled about 
three hundred years after the Mishnah, and the gen- 
erations of Rabbis who followed devoted their tal- 
ents to the interpretation of the Talmud and the ap- 
plication of its principles and decisions to the new 
cases which arose. The volume of the civil law 
grew apace. In Europe, Asia, and Africa scholars 
and judges were adding to its bulk. Steinschneider 
divides these additions to the law into five classes: 

(1) Commentaries on the Talmud. 

(2) Tosafot (glosses and additions to the Talmud 
and its commentaries); Nimukim (notes); and Hid- 
dushe Halakot (the novelle of the Spanish, Italian, 
and modern schools), 

(8) Likkutim (collectanea); Kobezim (compilations 
of laws); Kizzurim (compendiums for practical use). 

(4) Pesakim (decisious of actual cases); Teshubot 
(responsa, legal opinions rendered in response to 
some “she’elah” [question] submitted upon a given 
state of facts); Dinim (rules of law); Takkanot (ordi- 
nances referring principally to communal matters). 

(9) Independent works on the entire subject of 
the law, or on different branches of it. 

The most important of these for the development 
of the civil law were the teshubot. As these were 
opinions on actual cases they were, toa large extent, 
kept free from theoretical speculation. They were 
usually extended discussions of the law in general 
applicable to the case, followed by a decision of the 
point involved. The tosafot, which are the work 
of the authorities of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies in France, Germany, and Italy, are also of 

` very great importance, and are usually printed in 
the common editions of the Talmud with the text. 


Two other great codes of the law require notice: 
Maimonides' * Mishneh Torah" (Second Law), known 
as the “Yad ha-Hazakah” (Strong Hand), which 
belongs to the twelfth century, and Caro’s “Shul- 
han ‘Aruk” (Prepared Table), which belongs to the 
sixteenth century. The code of Maimonides resem- 

> bles the modern law code in its order- 
The Codes. liness, and the *Shulban ‘Aruk” is 
largely modeled upon.the same plan. 
In each of these codes the law was brought up to 
date, and since the compilation of the latter, various 
commentaries have been written to include the 1а- 
ter literature, especially the responsa. One of the 
most important of these is the "*Pithe Teshubah ” 
(Gates of Repentance—a play on tlie word * Teshu- 
bah”) of R. Abraham Eisenstadt (1836). This isa 
collection of decisions from the literature of the 
teshubot arranged according to the text of the 
*Shulhan 'Aruk," and usually printed with the 
latter. 

The civil law is still administered by the Jewish 
tribunals in different countries; and even in those 
countries in which, in civil matters, the courts of the 
land have superseded these tribunals, the Jewish 
law is still administered by the latter whenever liti- 
gants submit to their jurisdiction. 

K. D. W. A. 


LAW, CODIFICATION OF: A unified and 
coordinated body of law superseding all previous 
laws within its scope, or the reenactment of existing 
law in a systematic and improved form. There 
are few Jewish codes under the first head, but many 
under the second. The Jewish term “law” in- 
cludes much more than is commonly comprehended 
under that name; therefore the material that is found 
in Jewish codes is of various kinds, and different por- 
tions of it have frequently been treated in various 
legal works. The originators of the Biblical laws 


„жеге well aware of the difference between juridical, 


ceremonial, and moral law, as is proved by the num- 
ber of synonyms for “law ” found in Scripture. For 
although these synonyms were in the course of time 
used without distinction, yet there is no doubt that 
they originally indicated different classes of laws, 
the original differentiation being lost when the laws 

were traced back to one divine origin. 
Definition. In the Pentateuch the word “ Torah” is 

used to designate all precepts, regula- 
tions, commands, and prohibitions which were con- 
sidered authoritative because they were of divine, 
or, at least, of holy origin, whether they were moral 
maxims, ceremonial usages, or legal decisions. Sim- 
ilarly in subsequent Talmudic times every regulation 
or teaching of the Bible was called a“ mizwah,” since, 
being decreed (= “ziwwah”) by God, it was re- 
garded as obligatory. Hence Jewish codes include 
not only jurisprudence, but also theology, ethics, 
and ritual; but there are only a few codes which 
include the whole Law, the field covered being so 
vast. : 

According to tradition all the regulations found 
in the Pentateuch were given by Moses to Israel at 
the command of God, hence the Torah includes only 
one code; but modern Bible criticism, whose results 
are still open to revision, finds in the Pentateuch at 
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least four different codes, ascribable to different 

epochs and authors. It must be noted, however, 

that the question concerning the time 

The First in which the Law was committed to 

Code. writing is independent of the question 

as to the date of its origin. Israel was 

а“ People of the Word” long before it was a “ Peo- 

ple of the Book," and the laws of the Hebrews, like 

those of most other nations, were written down 
only after they had been in force for a long time. 

From a certain point of view the DECALOGUE in 
its various forms may be regarded as a code, but is 
really only the rough outline of the principles un- 
derlying the earlier legislation. Ex, xxi.-xxiii 19 
contains a eode which was collected and arranged as 
a manual for the judge, furnishing rules to guide 
him in his decisions. In the wording of the super- 
scription—* Now these are the judgments which 
thou shalt set before them” (Ex. xxi. 1)—this sec- 
tion is clearly designated as a code, and its literary 
form also, aside from some later interpolations, is 
that of а code. 

The laws treated in this * Book of the Covenant,” 
as the section is now commonly called, are manifold 
innature. They may, nevertheless, be divided into 
two chief groups: (1) enactments relating to civil 
and criminal law (xxi. 2-xxii. 16), and (2) moral, re- 
ligious, and ceremonial enactments (xxii. 17-xxiii. 
19) Although the people for whom these laws were 
made were no longer nomads, their institutions were 
still very primitive. The criminal and civil admin- 
istration of justice corresponded on the whole to 
that still obtaining among the Arabs of the desert. 
The religious and moral point of view, however, ex- 
pressed in this code was new and specifically Jew- 
ish. It is the duty of every person to protect the 
poorand strangers; relief of the needy, as well as 
love of truth, is enjoined on the ground that God 
is the “merciful one” (xxii. 26). This advanced 
religious and moral point of view, which is not in 
keeping with the primitive character of the jurispru- 
dence displayed in the code, leads to the assumption 
that the laws originated a long time prior to the 
date at which the code was committed to writing. 
In antiquity as in modern times, the administration 
of justice did not always keep pace with ethics. 
The Book of the Covenant as well as the Decalogue 
is older than those sources of the Pentateuch that 
are designated as JE; hence these codes may be 
classed in one group and designated “the primitive 
codes”; that is, the codes which had been committed 
to writing earlier than the eighth century B.c. 

The legal part of Deuteronomy must be considered 
as & different kind of code, including more than 
three-fourths of the primitive codes and much other 
matter, especially religious and moral, not found in 
theearlierones. Itischaracteristic of the * Deutero- 
nomic Code" that it is intended for the whole na- 
tion, and not for special classes—pricsts or judges. 
Hence many technical points are omitted, as, fre- 
quently, the exact nature of the punishment for an 
offense, which neither would interest the people nor 
would its repetition be needed by the judge, since 
atthe time of the Deuteronomist he would be en- 
tirely familiar with the code especially intended for 
him. Inotherrespects, however, the Deuteronomist 








is, naturally, very explicit, for he lived in a time 
when the organization of society was much more 
complex than it had been in previous centuries, and 
when new conditions were constantly arising which 
required special legislation. 

The centuries between the time when the primi- 
tive codes were committed to writing and the time 
of the Deuteronomist were the period of activity 
of the greater prophets, whose influence on leg- 
islation is apparent. Hence many laws in Deuter- 
onomy derived from the old codes show material 
revision. Thus the father'sauthority over his minor 
daughter is largely curtailed. Deut. xv. 12, in con- 
tradiction to Ex. xxi. 7, orders that а daughter sold 
into slavery by her father shall be free in the sev- 
enth year, and that during her time of service she 

can not be forced by her master to be- 


Character- come his wife. But though Шо Deu- 
istics of  teronomic code, in comparison with 
the Deu- Ше primitive codes, represents on the 
teronomic wholea great advance in religious and 
Code. moral matters, its laws being distin- 


guished by their humanitarian spirit, 
still there are many provisions that make the later 
code appear at first glance much more severe than its 
predecessors. Formerly it had been decreed that he 
who sacrifices to strange gods shall be excommuni- 
cated (Ex. xxii. 19): in Deuteronomy such an offense 
is punished by death (xvii. 5), equally severe pun- 
ishment being meted out to one who leads astray 
into apostasy or magic. But it is easy to under- 
stand this rigor of the new code in view of the fact 
that, shortly before it was compiled, the ruling party 
in Judea, supported by the authority of the godless 
king Manasseh, attempted to destroy utterly the 
followers of God. The opposing party under Josiah 
could not count on victory unless it proceeded 
with utmost rigor against idolaters, for by such 
means only could it hope to counteract the influence 
of those who had betrayed their faith. Expressed 
antagonism to heathendom is one of the most prom- 
inent characteristics of this code; the centralization 
of worship in one place—Jerusalem—as well as many 
other provisions, is explicable only from such an 
attitude. In consequence of the close conncction 
between the ceremonial and the legal aspects of 
Jewish law, the religious point of view of this code 
influenced the social legislation also. The institu- 
tion of cities of refuge in Deuteronomy (iv. 41-43) is 
closely connected with the abolition of the local 
sanctuaries which formerly afforded protection 
(Ex. xxi. 13). 

The Deuteronomic code, notwithstanding its many 
peculiarities, can not properly be designated as a 
new code; it represents rather a revised and im- 
proved edition of the Book of the Covenant, made 

in conformity with the new ideas of 

Deutero- thetime. Deuteronomy contains very 
nomicand few ceremonial and ritual laws not 

Primitive found in early sources, and it may also 
Codes. be unhesitatingly assumed that even 
those few laws which are found there 

for the first time were not new at this period, but 
had existed long before, and, perhaps, had been 
previously committed to writing. Nevertheless it 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
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this code; it is not only a great reformative legal 
work, but it is also, in a certain sense, the first au- 
thoritative code (see DEUTERONOMY). For, prob- 
ably, the laws of the primitive codes were generally 
accepted only after à long period of limited usage, 
being for many years restricted to particular classes ; 
for example, to the priests. It was different with 
the Deuteronomic code according to the modern 
critical view. Under the leadership of King Josiah 
(II Kings xxiii. 3) the whole people agreed to regard 
the laws laid down in this code as authoritative. It 
is the first book of laws for the people, its predeces- 
sors being intended chiefly for judges and priests; 
and it retained this position as the people's code, al- 
though it underwent some changes in the course of 
time. 

Quite a different fate befell a code which was is- 
sued by Ezekiel about a century later (Ezek. xl.— 
xlviii); although its originator was an influential 
prophet, it never became national. It is concerned 
chiefly with the Temple. The theoretic treatment 
in Ezekicl's work isa new and characteristic feature. 
Although the laws he formulated could not become 
effective, as the Temple was in ruins at that time, 
he nevertheless described in detail the laws of his 
future ideal state, in which the Temple was to be 
once more the center of the national life. Ezekiel 
was not the only man at that time who lived in the 
future, for that part of Leviticus which is designated 

as the “Holiness Code,” or the * Law 

Holiness of Holiness” (Lev. xvii.-xxvi.), origi- 

Code. nated in this period. In these laws 
much stress is laid on the holiness of 

God. Compared with the Book of the Covenant, 
this code deals much more with moral and ceremonial 
regulations than with civil and criminal matters. 
The religious as well as ethical point of view is a 
very advanced one, and it is especially characteristic 
of the Holiness Code that it endeavors to apply the 
moral principles of the Decalogue to practical legis- 
lation. The ethical injunction “ Love thy neighbor 
as thyself” (Lev. xix. 18) is quoted in connection 
with laws intended to protect the rights of the poor. 
It must be especially emphasized in regard to this 
code that it contains many very ancient laws. P, 
the largest code of the Pentateuch, contains even a 
greater number. This code includes 


The the first part of Leviticus (i.-xvii.), 
Priestly most of the legal sections of Num- 
Code. bers, some portions of Exodus, and 


the section on circumcision in Gen- 
esis. It is called “P,” in full “Priestly Code,” 
because the ceremonial laws relating to sacrifices 
and purity constitute the larger part of it. In P, 
however, a distinction must be made between (1) 
the priestly teaching; that is, all the laws intro- 
duced by the formula * This is the Torah of . . .": (2) 
theoriginal draft of P; and (3) its later supplements. 
The novelty and great importance of this collection 
of laws do not, as the name might lead one to be- 
lieve, consist in the many regulations pertaining to 
sacrifices, most of which were known for centuries 


to the priests, but in the fact that this code was an | 


attempt to realize the idea of Israel as a “ people of 
priests,” cach member of which should live like a 
priest. Thisideal, which filled the minds of its orig- 











inators, was not shared by the whole people until 
the time of Ezraand Nehemiah. About 400 B.c. the 
exiles returning from Babylon to Palestine agreed to 
observe “the law of Moses "—the laws of P (Neh. x. 
29). It is doubted by the critics whether at this 
time the various parts of the Pentateuch were already 
combined into a book; but the definitive codification 
of Biblical law in any case did not take place later 
than 350 в.с. In consequence of the canonization 
of the Pentateuch, which probably took place shortly 
after this date, the Law was for a period of time re- 
garded as finished. 

The period between the canonization of the Penta- 
teuch and the time of the Maccabees is known in 
rabbinical tradition as the time of the Soferim. The 
authority of the Pentateuch had been established, 

and the chief task remaining was to 

Period of explain the Scriptures and to apply 

the correctly to existing conditions the 

Soferim. principles laid down therein. No 

works dealing with the Law were pro- 
duced during this time, which, indeed, was singu- 
larly deficient in literary effort. It is characteristic 
of the period that even the later rabbinical tradition, 
ascribing to Biblical times some laws and decisions 
of the sages, which really originated much later (see 
ORAL Law), never refers to works of the time of 
the Soferim. But there may have been, for instance, 
a collection of important laws dealing with the Tem- 
ple and its ritual, and the Mishnah contains prob- 
ably some halakot that were originally included in 
such collections. But it is probable that these old 
collections of halakot were never written down. 

The earliest code menticned in post-Biblical times 
is the Sadducean “criminal code,” which was in 
force down to the time of Queen Alexandra (Megillat 
Ta‘an. iv.; the explanations given in the scholia are 

probably wrong in regard to certain 

A particulars, as Wellhausen, * Pharisüer 
Sadducean und Sadduciier,” p. 68, has pointed out; 
Code. yet the fact that the Pharisees cele- 
brated the day on which the “ Book of 

Decisions " was abolished proves that it was an arti- 
pharisaic work). The Megillat Ta‘anit itself may in 
a certain sense be regarded as one of the earliest rab- 
binical codes; for the enumeration of the minor holi- 
days on which fasting was forbidden was under- 
taken more in reference to the Halakah than to 
history, as the actual deeds commemorated by these 
days are in general omitted. At about the time 
of the compiling of the Megillat Ta‘anit, the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, several divisions of 
the Halakah were probably codified, even if only a 
portion are found in writing. For, although the 
pharisaic classes, for various reasons, were endeav- 
oring at that period (see Ова, Law) to prevent 
written codes from reaching the public, many 
scholars had their *megillot setarim " (secret books) 
in codified form, in which they entered important 
passages of the Halakah. Some circles of priests 
possessed similar rolls, which contained matter of 
especialimportanceto them. The Mishnah, directly 
or indirectly, made use of such collections (see Sr- 
MON OF Mizpau): for there is no longer any doubt 
that it contains halakot which were formulated dur- 
ing the days of the Temple, although it can not be 
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demonstrated that they were written down in defini- 
tive form. 

The contrast between Mishnah and Baraita—that 
is, between oflicially recognized subjects taught in 
academies and matter that was not taught there — 
existed as early as the time of Johanan b. Zakkai 
(see Bararra). The pupilsof thisauthority, as well 
as some of his younger contemporaries whose 
activity falls in the period 70-100, undertook 
to arrange the immense mass of material that 
had accumulated as a result of the activity of 
the schools of Shammai and Hillel. The treatises 
Yoma, Tamid, and Middot probably date from this 

time—shortly after the destruction of 
The the Temple. Akiba b. Joseph's work, 
Mishnah of however, is the first that can be defi- 
Akiba.  nitely identified; his genius for sys- 
tematization led him to begin arran- 
ging the different branches of the Jewish learning 
of that time, and his work, according to a trust- 
worthy tradition, served as guide for the Mishnah, 
the fundamental outlines of which may be regarded 
as Akiba’s work. In additionto Akiba, other tan- 
naim were busy at the same time with similar works, 
which may also have served in many respects as 
models for the editor of the Mishnah. But the first 
code dealing with the entire material of the Halakah 
was compiled only at the end of the second century ; 
namely, the Mishnah of Judah ha-Nasi, called briefly 
* the Mishnah.? 

Judah ha-Nasi's work may rightly be considered 
as the most important production in the field of 
rabbinical code literature, although it does not 
correspond either in content or in form with the 
current view of a code. The Mishnah, it must be 
stated by way of explanation, successfully termi- 
nated the revolution of Jewish intellectual life, 
which, lasting for about two centuries, threatened 
to destroy the vital principle of rabbinical Judaism. 
Until the time of Shammai and Hillel, tradition, op- 
erating unnoticed and peaceably, had determined the 
regulation of the religio-legal life in all its depart- 
ments. With them it became the subject of author- 
itative discussions in the public academies. Practi- 
cal questions were replaced by academic discussions, 
leading to inquiries into fundamental principles and 
to differences of opinion which introduced insecu- 
rity into the entire religio-legal life. This uncer- 
tainty was further increased by the political catas- 
trophes which occurred soon after and extended 
overalong period; and it accounts for the contra- 
dictory views and sentences of the tannaim of the 
Second generation, The first attempts to put an end 
to this confusion were made toward the end of tlie 
first century of the common era at the synod or 
synods of Jabneh, probably under the influence of 
Rabban Gamaliel П. (see ‘Epuyor). While the de- 
cisions of the school of Hillel were adopted as a 
theoretical standard, authority was often conceded 
in practical matters to the opposing school of Sham- 
mai, provided that the choice made between the two 








Schools was consistently maintained in the whole | 


conduct of life. 
a majority vote. 
efforts made at Jabneh had been in vain. 


Soon, however, it seemed as if the 
No fixed 


Other differences were decided by . 


and determined principles were recognized which | 


might serve as an authoritative canon in ultimately 
determining halakot as yet undefined. Another 
danger to the Halakah arose from the fact that most 
of the próminent tannaim of the third generation con- 
ducted schools in which the existing Halakah mate- 
rial was taught according to different orders. Akiba, 
as has been stated, was the first to adopt a certain 
standpoint for a systematic and topical arrangement 
and redaetion of the material. But Akiba with his 
hermeneutics, which gave full play to the theorists, 
increased the uncertainty of the ITalakah to such an 
extent that his pupil Meir felt compelled to add to 
his teacher's Mishnah the new Најакар, which, in 
the main, was based on Akiba’s hermeneutics. 

So Jong as the Halakah material, with the excep- 
tion of the relatively few ancient decisions, was in a 
constant state of flux, especially in the school of 
Akiba, no true codification could be made. Although 
the redactions of the Mishnah by Akiba and Meir 

were of great value to the schools, for 


Rabbi which they, In a sense, were text- 
Judah’s books, religio-legal practise profited 
Mishnah. little by them. Of an entirely dif- 


ferent nature was the Mishnah of 

Rabbi Judah, who set himself the task of adapting 
the halakotto practical life. He madeanindepend- 
ent revision not only of the very late, but also of 
the earliest, halakot; hence, of all the halakot in 
existence before the redaction of the Mishnah collec- 
tion. The results of this revision, which was under- 
taken by Rabbi with the aid of his colleagues and 
pupils, were not alike in all cases. Many of the hal- 
akot are quoted as “the law ” without any explana- 
tion of the fact that they are merely the opinion of 
one authority. Such halakot (designated in the ter- 
minology of the Talmud as mwy OND) either belong 
to the old laws fixed in the generations before Rabbi 
orare decisions made in doubtful cases by the editor 
of the Mishnah and his colleagues. But as in many 
instances it was absolutely necessary, for the historic 
appreciation of the Halakah, to know whether a cer- 
tain decision is one generally recognized or not, 
disputed halakot are indicated as such ina large 
part of the Mishnah. In most of these cases, how- 
ever, the value of the codification is not thereby im- 
paired, because the opinion held by the editor to be 
the correct one is given as the halakah, while the 
divergent opinion is quoted in the name of a single 
authority. In the arrangement of his Mishnah also, 
Rabbi had the historical development in view. 
The old Halakah was essentially exegetical in na- 
ture, and, therefore, always followed the arrange- 
ment of the Scriptures (comp., e.g., Neg. xii. 9-7), al- 
though to the various halakot bearing on the Scrip- 
tures it added a number of important “decisions of 
the court,? which were considered valid as being the 
utterances of recognized authorities. The devel- 
opment of the Halakah in the period following Hii- 
lel, during which the gulf between the Scriptures 
and the ITalakah was widening and 

Economy a mass of new material was added, ne- 
of the  cessitated the arrangement of the Hala- 
Mishnah. kah on a systematic basis. Akiba, the 
first to attempt to carry out this new 
arrangement, was probably also the originator of the 
present division of the Mishnah, according to which 
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the entire work is divided into six principal parts 
(*sedarim "), which are subdivided into treatises 
(*massektot"); these again into chapters (“pera- 
kim”), and the chapters into sections (“ mishnay yot"). 
The many shortcomings in this arrangement of the 
Mishnah must not be ascribed wholly to the author. 
One must bear in mind both the connection of the 
Mishnah with Scripture and the fact that it was in- 
tended as a code for the practical teacher of the law, 
as wellas a text-book for the student. The first 
Mishnah, for instance, determines the time of read- 
ing the “Shema‘” without previously stating that 
the recital of the latter is a religious duty. Although 
this may seem unsystematic, it must be remembered 
that the Mishnah simply undertakes to interpret and 
define the precepts of Scripture without giving their 
substance. The Biblical laws had to be studied 
directly from Scripture, the word of God. The 
same remark applies to the old traditional laws and 
customs, which in a certain sense belong to Scrip- 
ture, and which are quoted in the Mishnah only 
when certain details are questioned, As the Mish- 
nah, furthermore, was intended as a text-book, 
purely pedagogical points had to be considered, 
which otherwise do not pertain їо а code. There 
are two reasons, however, why the Mishnah of 
Judah ha-Nasi occupies the first place in code litera- 
ture. Its intrinsic merits together with the author- 
ity of its redactor secured its universal acceptance 
and recognition, so that it eclipsed the numerous 
other Mishnah collections, which gradually disap- 
peared. Again, this prominence of Judah ha-Nasi’s 
Mishnah effected the great revolution in the field 
of the Halakah which manifested itself in the radi- 
cal difference between the Halakah of the Tan- 
naim and of the Amoraim. While the former re- 
garded the text of the Bible as the basis for discus- 
sion, the latter took the Mishnah for their text, Bib- 
lical verses, which they frequently quoted, being 
introduced merely as weapons in in- 
tellectual jousts. So Jong as the Ha- 
lakah was in a state of chaos, so long 
as it taxed the memory to the utmost, 
there could be no question of original, spontaneous 
work, the first condition for which was that the ma- 
terial should be part and parcel of the student's mind. 
The mere memorizing of the various halakot took so 
long that no time remained for a thorough study of 
them apart from their relation to the Bible. Hence, 
for the tannaitic Halakah, the hermeneutic interpre- 
tation of Scripture was the chief study. The Mish- 
nah, whether written or oral, checked this tendency, 
this state of ebb and flow, by furnishing an integral 
whole, as it were, that not only could be memorized, 
but could be studied also. With the appearance of 
the Amoraim, therefore, arose the desire to discover 
the inner connection of the several halakot, in order 
to give logical formulation to the principles implied 
inthe concrete halakot of the Mishnah. And although 
the Gemara, t.e., the amoraic discussions of the Tal- 
mud, is exactly the opposite of what a code should 
be, yet it is most important for the subsequent codi- 
fication of the rabbinical law, which must be re- 
garded as a direct continuation not of the Mishnah, 


The 
Talmud. 


but of the Gemara, in which latter the Halakah was | 
{ ; so popular even a century later that many neglected 


first reduced to norms. 
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The Amoraim furnished furthermore an important 
contribution to codification in the rules which they 
formulated for the decision of those cases which are 
recorded in the Mishnah or in other tannaitic sources 
as moot points between two authorities. "The Pal- 
estinian amoraim especially undertook to fix rules 
according to which disputed halakot were dealt 
with. For instance, so early an authority as R. 
Johanan refers to the rule: “If R. Meir and R. 
Jose dispute about a halakah, it is the opinion 
of the latter that is authoritative" (Yer. Pes. iv. 
80d) These rules, which are very important for 
codification, were first collected in the “ Halakot 
Gedolot” under the title “Halakot Kezubot” (ed. 
Hildesheimer, p. 469; ed. Traub, p. 289; comp. 
CONFLICT ок OPINION). The further development 
of the Halakah was now connected with the rules 
and opinions of the Gemara. The redaction of the 
Mishnah put an end to the tannaitic hermeneutics, 
which deduced new laws from Scripture; and the 
completion of the Talmud signifies nothing less than 
the final fixation of the entire Jewish law. 

For post-Talmudic rabbinism the Talmud, t.e., 
the amoraic development of the old halakot, is the 
sole authority in religio-legal questions—an author- 
ity that existed in its essentials as early as the time 

of the gaonate. As the Talmud is in 
The its arrangement the exact opposite of 
Saboraim. a code, the necessity for a code was 
felt as soon as the Talmud had been 
finished. In the period immediately following its 
completion, attempts were made to formulate cer- 
tain rules for guidance in the many cases of differ- 
ence of opinion dating from the time of the Amo- 
raim. Even in early times certain rules had been 
formulated referring to differences among the first 
amoraim; in ritual questions, for instance, the opin- 
ion of Abba Arika was decisive if opposed to that 
of his colleague Samuel, while in legal questions 
the latter's sentences were considered authoritative. 
Most of these rules, however, were first formulated 
by the Saboraim.(comp. CONFLICT OF OPINION), 
and were by them introduced into the Talmud, 
Since, during the period of the Amoraim, the later 
Halakah—that is, the Halakah of the Amoraim—was 
still in a state of flux, the influence of the Saboraim 
on codification must not be undervalued, as they 
made possible the task of codifying the Talmud. 

It was probably not accidental that the first at- 
tempts at codification were made in the time of the 
Geonim, shortly after the rise of Karaism. The 
many and frequent controversies between the Rab- 
binites and the Karaites soon convinced the former 
of the necessity of codifying the rabbinic law. It 
may have happened more than once that a follower 
of rabbinism denounced as being Karaitic an opin- 
ion which his opponents thereupon proved to be de- 
duced from the Talmud; and it was of great impor- 
tance for the Rabbinites to know which passages of 
the Talmud were law and which were merely indi- 
vidual opinion. Yehudai Gaon, the contemporary 
of Anan, who was the author of a Karatic code, is the 
first of whom itis known that he summed up the final 
results of the discussions in the Talmud, in his * Hala- 
kot Pesukot? or * Halakot Ketu‘ot.” His work was 
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the study of the Talmud, and devoted their whole 
attention to these “decisions” (Paltoi Gaon, in the 
responsa collection “Hemdah Genuzah,” No. 110). 
Beyond this little is known concerning their char- 
acter, as only single citations from them have been 
preserved. This Yehudai Gaon is considered by 
many as the author also of the * Halakot Gedolot,” 
the largest and most important work of codification 
in the time of the Geonim. This work, however, is 
probably by Simeon Kay yara, who flourished toward 
the middle of the ninth century. The sequence of 
the “Halakot” is patterned on the whole after the 
Mishnah, though the section (seder) on the laws of 
cleanliness (Tohorot) is missing, with the exception 
of Niddah, because only those halakot are consid- 
ered which are still practically applied. For this 
reason, the “Halakot” includes among the laws 
which are found in the first section of the Mishnah 
—the so-called agricultural laws (“ zera‘im ")—only 
those the enforcement of which was possible after 
the destruction of the Temple and in the Diaspora. 
In the matter of systematic arrangement it is an ad- 
vantage over the Mishnah that the treatises of the 
“Halakot” which deal with different subjects are 
split up into several sections, new treatises thus 
being formed. In this way the “Halakot” has as 
appendix to the treatise Shabbat two chapters, re- 
lating to the laws respectively of circumcision and 
of Hanukkah, which in the Talmud are arbitrarily 
placed among the regulations relating to the Sabbath. 

The “Halakot Gedolot” indicates an attempt to 
arrange the entire halakie material of the Talmud 
according to subjects; but the author did not quite 
dare to break with the ancient, venerable arrange- 
ment. The last seven sections in the second division 
(“Seder Mo'ed ”) of the work are most instructive for 
the systematizing of the Halakah. The prescrip- 
tion relating to mourning follows the section on the 
* Middle Days ” (Hol ha-Mo'ed ") because nearly the 
same labors are forbidden during the period of mourn- 
ing as on “Hol ha-Mo'ed." The laws prohibiting 
the contamination of priests by contact with а corpse 
follow immediately upon the prescriptions relating 
to mourning, which likewise deal with the dead; 
then follows а second section dealing with the priests, 
namely the priestly blessing, which is important in 
the liturgy of thesynagogue. Having thus reached 
the liturgy, the author next takes up the reading 
from the Torah as most closely related to the priestly 
blessing. Then follow the sections relating to 
tefillin and mezuzah, as nearly the same prescrip- 
tions relate to them as to the making of a holy scroll, 
from which passages are read in the synagogue. 
Finally comes the section on zizit, which are closely 
connected with the tefillin. Although this arrange- 
ment may appear artificial, if was nevertheless a 


praiseworthy first attempt to arrange topically the 
immense material of Jewish law. 


Although Saadia, the greatest among the Geonim, 
also tried his hand at codification, his “Book on 


Legacies” (the Arabic original and the 


Saadia Hebrew translation in “ Œuvres Com- 
and Hai. plètes de R. Saadia,” ix.) marks no 


great advance in this field; but in 
Hai’s works the declining gaonate furnished a 
very important contribution to the systematizing of 
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the Jewish law. Нав compendium on the oath 
(* Mishpete Shebu'ot?), and his work on the laws 
of commerce, pledges, and deposits (“Sefer Mik- 
кар u-Mimkar"), are the products of a clear, sys- 
tematic mind. With a keen eye he surveys the 
whole field of his subject, carefully groups the re- 
lated topics, and briefly and succinctly unfolds the^ 
various parts. Heavoids both dry enumeration and 
prolix discussion. Beginning with the source, the 
Talmud, he briefly deducts the conclusions before 
the eyes of the reader. The whole mode of presen- 
tation in this work shows that the author was not 
unacquainted with Arabic scientific literature. Thus 
his book on commercial law, which is divided into 
fifty “ gates,” or chapters, begins with a definition of 
the concept “buy”; and the second section then 
defines in detail what may be bought or sold. Then 
gate follows gate in strictly systematic order, offer- 
ing a clear and exhaustive presentation of the rai- 
fications of commercial law. 

Among the products of the codifiers of the geonic 
period should be reckoned the seven small treatises, 
in the style of the Mishnah, in which are gathered 
together the halakot dealing with (1) proselytes; 
(2) Samaritans; (8) slaves; (4) the sacred scroll; 
(5) tefillin; (6) zizit; and (7) mezuzah. The only 
probable sources for these treatises are the Tal- 
mud and the halakic midrashim. The small 
amount of new material which they contain is not 
to be traced to old, lost sources, but is the work of 
the compiler or compilers, whose authority promi- 
nent rabbis did not rate very highly. Toward 
the end of the period of the Geonim, it is probable 
that codifications, now entirely lost, were made of 
different branches of the ritual as well as of the ju- 
ridical law. Thus, under the title “Basar ‘al Gabbe 
ha-Gehalim ” is mentioned a compendium which 
contained ritual regulations on different subjects, 
and was known to as early a writer as Rashi's 
teacher (*'Teshubot Hakme Zarfat,” ed. Vienna, 
No. 82). 

With the rise of Talmudic study in northern 
Africa at the beginning of the second millennium a 
new period began for the codification of the Hala- 


kah. Although the first great African 

Codifiers Talmudist, Rabbenu Hananeel, de- 
of the voted himself chiefly to the exposition 
African of the Talmud, the passages quoted 
School. from his “Sefer ha-Mikzo‘ot,” which 


was a kind of halakic compendium, 
indicate that he was interested also in codification. 
Hefez b. Yazliah, also, who flourished probably to- 
ward the end of the first millennium, was presurna- 
bly a native of Africa, and therefore the first codifier 
in that region; for, to judge from what is known 
concerning his “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” which was writ- 


ten in Arabic, that work was a code containing the 


moral, religious, and legal commands of the Bible 
and of the Talmud. The most important product 
of the African school in this field is Isaac Alfasi’s 
*IIalakot," which has added the results of that 
school to the Talmudicand geonic halakah material. 
Alfasi modeled his work on the “ Halakot Gedolot.” 
Like it his “ Halakot” closely follows the Talmud, 
discussing all that strictly belongs to the genetic 
presentation and definition of the norm, and omit- 
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ting everything else. By including an opinion in 
his work Alfasi stamps it as a norm; and by simply 
ignoring another opinion he entirely rejects it. The 
* Alfasi," as his work is generally called, does not 
mark any important advance in the systematic pres- 


entation of the Halakah; for with few exceptions ` 


Alfasi has retained the treatises, chapters, and even 
‘the sequence of the mishnayot as found in the Tal- 
mud, and he likewise adds the discussions in so far 
as they are necessary for determining the norm. 
Alfasi's great influence, however, lies in the cir- 
cumstance that he was a very important factor in 
arriving at rules for determining the Halakah: for 
in the Talmud the discussions on doubtful points 
lead in many cases to no conclusion; and, as men- 
tioned above, the rules formulated by the Saboraim 
for such doubtful cases applied only to a certain 
number of them.  Alfasi, therefore, in establishing 
rules followed his own decisions, and frequently 
even attacked the opinions of the Geonim, either in 
determining the Talmudic halakah or in develop- 
ing and correctly applying the principles found 
in the Talmud. He was perhaps also the first to 
draw upon the Yerushalmi for religio-legal practise. 
The Babylonian geonim, even those that were ac- 
quainted with the Yerushalmi and drew upon it for 
theoretical purposes, did not acknowledge its influ- 
ence on practical life; but Alfasi, although he gave 
precedence to the Babylonian Talmud, followed 
the Yerushalmi in those cases in which the Babli 
reaches no conclusions or gives no decisions. 
Alfasi’s contemporary, the Spaniard Isaac b. Ju- 
dah ibn Ghayyat, compiled a kind of compendium 
for ritual purposes, especially for feast- and fast- 
days. Only a part of this has been published, and 
that quite recently (*Sha'are Sim- 


The hah,” Fürth, 1862; * Hilkot Pesahim,” 
Earlier Berlin, 1864). Itreveals Ghayyat as а 
Spanish man of little independence, who merely 
School. tries to givean intelligiblearrangement 


to the religio-legal decisions of the 
Talmud and of the Geonim. As he cites the decisions 
of the Geonim notin extracts, but entire, his presenta- 
tion is prolix and difficult to survey ; noris it in other 
respects a model of lucidity, A third Isaac, Isaac 
b. Reuben Albargeloni, the youngest among the 
three, following Hai’s example, attempted to com- 
pile a compendium of all the regulations referring 
to theoath. Although his “Sha‘are Shebu‘ot " is the 
product of an acute intellect and of a master in the 
field of Talmudic jurisprudence, it is in no respect of 
importance for codification. 

The old Spanish school, ¢.¢., that of the time before 
Maimonides, produced only one man who under- 
took to codify the entire Halakah, namely, Ju- 
dah b. Barzillai. He is said to have been Isaac b. 


Reuben’s pupil; and he certainly filourished in Spain 
in the first half of the twelfth century. Darzillai 
attempted, as no one before him and perhaps no one 
after him, not only to codify the general Talmudic- 
geonic legal principles, but also to give many detailed 
laws, which either are found in this literature as 
illustrations of those principles, or may be deduced 
from them. As a result, his codex was very com- 
prehensive, and consequently too bulky for practical 
purposes, so that only parts of it have been preserved 
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and recently published. But, even if he had been a 
great codifier, his work would probably have shared 
the same fate as the many similar works which 
were thrown into the background by Maimonides’ 
masterpiece. <A really scientific codex, free from the 
dialectie form of the Talmud, covering the entire 
field of the Halakah, and presenting it in systematic 
form, could be compiled only by à man who was 
familiar with the intellectual activity of the Greeks 
as well as with the products of the Jewish intellect, 
Difficult as it is to codify any body of laws, a Jew- 
ish codifier has to contend with special difficulties. 
In consequence of the close connection of religious 
and juridical elements in the Jewish law, especially 
in its rabbinical development, topics which super- 
ficially viewed have no external connection whatever 
are in a Jewish code treated under one heading. 
As regards its plan, arrangement, and language, 
Maimonides’ * Mishneh Torah” is entirely original. 
He called his work the “Second To. 
Maimon- rah” because thenceforth no other 
ides’ Code. book would be needed in determining 
the law. In contrast to its predeces- 
gors of the post-Talmudic time Maimonides’ code 
covers the entire field of the Halakah, including the 
halakot no longer applicable after the destruction 
of the Temple. The “Mishneh Torah” covers 
even a larger field than the Mishnah itself, which, 
though it gives also the halakot fallen into disuse 
after the destruction of the Temple, does not include 
the fundamental doctrines of the Jewish religion, 
and offers very little that pertains to the liturgy. 
Furthermore, in the arrangement of the immense 
amount of material, Maimonides chose his own 
methods; for, though he recognized a logical se- 
quence in the Mishnah (see his Introduction to the 
Mishnah), he could not be guided by it because it did 
not conform to his plan. The Mishnah is chiefly a 
text-book; Maimonides’ code is a law-book; and 
what was of chief interest to Maimonides, differen- 
tiation between matters of practise and matters of 
theory, was of secondary importance for the editor 
of the Mishnah. The treatises Pesahim and Yoma 
deal with all the halakot that have any connection 
with these two holy days; the halakot on the offer- 
ing of the paschal lamb follow the regulations on 
mazzah; similarly in Yoma the offices of the high 
priest in the Temple on the Day of Atonement are 
given together with the regulations on fasting on 
that day. Maimonides, who strictly separated prac- 
tical from theoretical matter, deals with the regula- 
tions referring to mazzah in connection with the 
feast-days, while the paschal lamb is discussed 
among the sacrifices. The work is divided into 
fourteen books, the first two, on knowledge and 


God’s love respectively, serving as introduction tothe 
rest of the work in that they Geal with the ethical 


and religious foundations of Judaism. The other 
twelve books discuss in groups of four: (1) the cere- 
monial law; (2) prescriptions no longer in force; and 
(8) rabbinical jurisprudence. For certain portions 
of his code Maimonides also wrote introductions in 
which the terminology is defined or general defini- 
tions are given. Despite various shortcomings and 
imperfections, scarcely avoidable, the “ Mishneh To- 
rah” (which is known also as the “Yad ha-Haza- 
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kah”) is a masterpiece in construction, and not 
only the most brilliant work of codification, but also 
the greatest product of rabbinical literature. 
Mention must be made of another work of Mai- 
monides’ which is of great value for the history of 
codification, but not comparable either in content or 
in form with the “Mishneh Torah.” This is his 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot" or “Book of Commandments,” 
which was written as a preliminary to his greater 
code. Init he gives the 618 Biblical commands and 
prohibitions (see AZHAROT; COMMANDMENTS, THE 
613). The work is notan unsystematic enumeration, 
but a topical grouping of the laws, and in a certain 
sense it is the only existing codification of the Bib- 
lical laws. Although primitive in plan and arrange- 
ment, many later held it to be a model for codices. 
The “Mishneh Torah” shows the immense strides 
which Maimonides had made in the interval between 
the two works. 
The cultural life of the Jews in France, if not 
their actual sojourn there, began at a later date than 
that of the Jews in Spain; and they 
The entered upon their literary activity 
Proveneal when the Spanish Jews had aiready 
Codifiers. produced great works in several fields. 
The first French codifier was Abra- 
ham b. Isaac of Narbonne, whose codex, “ Ha- 
Eshkol,” compiled toward the end of the twelfth 
century, is for the greater part extant in print. His 
chief authority was Alfasi, whom he closely fol- 
lowed, hardly daring to express his own opinion. 
His division of the halakic material, which, unlike 
Alfasi, he does not group according to the Talmud, 
but by topics, shows little talent for systematization. 
For his arrangement of the “ Eshkol,” the works of 
Tsaac b. Ghayyat and Judah b. Barzillai served as 
models. 
noteworthy feature is the greatstress laid upon the 








In this the first of French codifications the ` 


purely ritual aspects of the law, a tendency recur- | 


ring later and testifying to the overscrupulous piety 
of the Franco-German Jews. 

Among Abraham b. Isaac's pupils was his son-in- 
law ABRAHAM в. Davip, who through his merci- 
less criticism of Maimonides' codex exercised an im- 
portant influence on the shaping of Jewish law. 
Inspite of his pronounced opposition to Maimonides' 
method of codification, Abraham b. David himself 
contributed a small work to this species of literature, 
namely “Ba‘ale ha-Nefesh," in which he collected 
in & masterly manner all the laws of clean and un- 
clean referring to women. But in contrast to his 
great adversary, he quotes his sources briefly and 
gives deductions from such laws as are not di- 
rectly found in the Talmud. The most important 
Provencal codifier, however, was Isaac b. Abba 
Mari, another pupil of Abraham b. Isaac; also called 
“Ba‘al ha-Ittur" after his codex *'Ittur." This 
codex contains the whole body of rabbinical juris- 
prudence—with the exception of criminal law—and 
the dietary laws together with a few other ritual 
laws. 'The sequence of the material is very pecul- 
jar. For instance, the author adopts as guide for 
his arrangement of the law of records and docu- 
ments the words тзп yna Apwn, placing under 
each letter the articles beginning with that letter. 
Other portions of the book, however, especially the 


| 
| 
| 





| 
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sections of the “иг” devoted to the ritual, show 
a very logical and systematic arrangement of the 

subject under discussion. 
From the time of the Geonim down to Maimonides 
two different tendencies may be distinguished in 
the field of codex literature: the one 


The abstracts the norm or rule from the 
School of discussion, often giving it without 
Tosafists. declaring its source or adducing any 


proofs. This tendency has its cul- 
mination in Maimonides’ * Mislineh Torah.” The 
other makes a point of first going back to the 
sources from which the rules are deduced, and then 
of supporting the deductions by proofs and author- 
ities. This tendency culminates in Isaac b. Abba 
Mari’s “‘Ittur.” The former tendency predominated 
in Spain; the latter had more adherents in Pro- 
vence, and was especially increased by the activity 
of the Tosarrsrs. Not only did the dialectics of this 
school give rise to new rules derived from the Tal- 
mud, but its methods of study were suchas to foster 
little interest in a dry reduction of the Halakah to 
norms. Moreover, the Tosafists, untrained in all 
disciplines except the Talmud, were little fitted to 
systematize complicated subjects. In northern 
France, the home of the Tosatists, it is true, the need 
of а guide for practical purposes was often felt. 
The Tosafists, however, did not consider the study of 
the Talmud merely a means to the end of regulating 
religious life; for them it was an end in itself; and 
the explanation and exposition of the Talmud were 
of primary importance, while the reduction of the 
Halakah to norms was merely secondary. Although 
Rabbenu Gershom b. Judah, the founder of Tal- 
mudic studies in Franceand Germany in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, is known to have 
written а compendium on an important subject of 
criminal law, and his pupil Judah ha-Kohen wrote 
а codex on jurisprudence, yet the true spirit of this. 
school appears in Rashi and the Tosafists, who de- 
voted themselves to the explanation of the Talmud. 
From the school of Rashi only the work of his pupil 
Simhah of Speyer calls for mention, in whose Mah- 
zor important parts of the ritual law are coditied. 
(compare MAZOR). 

The first important codifier of this school is ELIE- 
ZER B. NaTHAN, who gives in his “Eben ha-‘Ezer ” 
a large part of rabbinical jurisprudence as well as of 
the ritual. The plan and arrangement of this work 
are determined on the whole by the order of the 
Talmudic treatises; and in many sections the pres- 
entation is rather that of a commentary on the Tal- 
mud than of a code, Although an important au- 
thority, Eliezer was very careful in his decisions; 
and he hardly dared to attack a custom, even if it 
had little support. His methods were adopted by 
his grandson ELIEZER B. JoeL WA-LEvi, whose code 
likewise closely follows: the Talmud, discusses the 
points presented, and from them deduces the rule. 
More original as a codifier, though not as an investi- 
gator, is Eliezer b. Joel’s contemporary, BARUCH B. 
Isaac, who in his “Sefer ha-Terumah ” treats of a. 
certain number of the dietary and marital Jaws, the: 
Sabbath laws, and some other ritual laws. He pro- 
ceeds as follows: He assumes a general acquaint- 
ance with the source, #.е., the Talmud, but he prefixes, 
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to the norm a synopsis of the discussion bearing | divided into seven parts, according to the seven days 


upon it, and when the discussions are lengthy, he | of the week, in order that it may be read through 
adds the views of the commentators and the gist of | oncea week; and the laws whose performance calls 


post-Talmudic controversies about them. The rules 
following from this discussion are then given again 
in numbered sentences. In order to facilitate a sur- 
vey of the book all the subjects treated are given 
in the beginning in brief codified form. The im- 
portance of the “ Sefer ha-Terumah ” lies in the cir- 
cumstance that in most cases it gives the conclusions 
of the Tosafists, especially those of northern France. 
3aruch b. Isaac's namesake and contemporary, Ba- 
ruch b. Samuel, a German tosafist, was likewise the 
author ofa legal code, the nature of which, however, 
can only be conjectured. The third codifier of the 
school of Tosafists of this time was Eleazar b. Judah, 
author of the “Rokeah,” and better known as a 
mystic. His work, in 477 sections, deals with the 
Sabbath and feast-day laws, especial attention being 
paid to the synagogal ritual, and with the dietary 
laws. The first twenty-nine sections of the “Ro- 
keah " really constitute a small book by themselves, 
a mystical work on morals. 

Moses b. Jacob of Coucy, a pupil of Baruch b. 
Isaac, about the middle of the thirteenth century 
wrote a work which in form and content is a fusion 

of the methods of the Spanish and the 


Union Franco-German schools. The “Sefer 
of the Mizwot Gadol," abbreviated * SeMaG," 
Spanish presents in a certain sense Maimon- 

and ides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot " in enlarged 
Franco- and modified form. As in the latter 
German work, the whole material is grouped 
Schools. around the 618 Biblical commands, 


and is furthermore divided into two 
parts, dealing respectively with the commandments 
and the prohibitions. But, while Maimonides gives 
only Biblical material and refers only briefly to the 
rabbinical formulation of the command or the pro- 
hibition, the ^ SeMaG " places the Biblical law first, 
then gives the deductions from it found in the Tal- 
mud, and, finally, adds matter less closely connected 
with the prescript. As the author himself says in 
the introduction, it was his chief aim to defend the 
Franco-German scholars against the Spaniards, es- 
pecially since Maimonides' great work was gaining 
in popularity outside of Spain. Although in a way 
directed against Maimonides, the “SeMaG” really 
contributed to the spread of his authority in France 
and Germany; for Moses of Coucy was a true ad- 
mirer of Maimonides, and did not intend to condemn 
him. He wished merely to procure a hearing for 
the opinion of the Tosafists as against that of the 
Spanish scholars. In part he followed Maimonides’ 
codex, from which he often quotes verbatim; and 
many of its decisions first came to the notice of the 
Franco-German Jews through the “SeMaG.” 

A generation later Isaac b. Joseph of Corbeil 
wrote his compendium “Sefer Mizwot ha-Kazer," 
or *ha-Katon," frequently called *SeMaK," after 
the initial letters, in which, as in the “SeMaG,” the 
Biblical command concisely expressed is placed at 
the begihning, the rules from the Talmud and from 
the post-Talmudic writers following, generally with- 
out indication of sources or proofs. The arrange- 
ment of the material is very peculiar. The book is 








for the special activity of any one member of the 
human body are arranged as опе group accordingly. 
Inthis way most widely differing topics are grouped 
under one command, with which they often have 
no connection whatever. The book was written 
for a general public; hence its ardent, religious 
tone, which contributed not a little to its popular- 
ity. But it was highly regarded by scholars also, 
though the author expressly warns them against 
basing decisions upon it. The most important au- 
thority of France next to the author of this book 
was Perez b. Elijah, who wrote a codex that has 
only recently been discovered (Elbogen, in *R. E. 
J.” xlv. 99 ct seq.). 

Although Jewish literature in Germany is Italian 
in origin, it developed under French influences; and 
during the period of the Tosafists the German school 
was under the moral domination of the North-French 


school. But the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury marked an important change: the 

The pupil outdistanced the master. Isaac 
German b. Moses Or Zarua', the first to trans- 
School. fer the center of gravity of Talmudic 


learning to the east, was the author 
of an important codex, written about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Like all the similar prod- 
ucts of the German school, the “Or Zarua‘” is both 
a commentary and a codex; for it not only contains 
decisions, but also is more analytic in character, and 
was modeled on the work of the author’s teacher, 
Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi, Although the “Or Zarua‘” 
is very defective in plan and in arrangement, it is 
still both in size and substance the most important 
product of the German school in the field of codifi- 
cation; and it was a decisive factor in the develop- 
ment of religious practise among the German-Polish 
Jews. Isaac’s work evinces deep insight and acute 
intellect, and also an independence rare among the 
German Jews. It must especially be noted that 
through him the study of the Talmud of Jerusalem 
was introduced into Germany and France, and ір a 
certain sense became an important factor in the regu- 
lation of the Halakah. Isaac’s friend and colleague, 
Hezekiah b. Jacob, was the author of “Pesakim”; 
the nature of his decisions is not known. 

The most important pupil of Or Zarua', Meir 
b. Baruch of Rothenburg, the greatest Talmudic 
authority of his age, devoted not a little time to 
codification. Only a few treatises by him on 
mourning customs bave, however, been preserved, 


| besides some quotations from various other treatises 


that were perhaps part of a larger work divided into 
halakot. His importance for codification lies in the 
fact that his school produced Asher b. Jehiel and 
Mordecai b. Hillel, who were guided by the author- 
ity of their teacher in their works of codification and 
compilation. In this way R. Meir exerted great 
influence on the shaping of the Halakah in Spain, 
whither his pupil Asher emigrated, and in the Ger- 
man and Slavic countries, through Mordecai. Mor- 
decai did not claim to be anything but a compiler. 
He laboriously collected the halakic material of the 
entire rabbinical literature accessible to him, and at- 
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tached it to Alfasi's halakot; yet hardly a gen- 
eration later he was already regarded as a “posek " 
(authority). 
Maimonides' monumental work maintained itself 
in Spain in spite of much opposition; although the 
* Mishneh Torah " was criticized, and 
The New  itsdecisions were not seldom modified, 
Spanish it was оп the whole considered аз the 
School. authoritative guide for legal practise. 
Hence Ше century following Maimon- 
ides marks in a way a cessation in the work of codi- 
fication among the Spanish Jews, notwithstanding 
the flourishing of Talmudic scholarship during this 
period. Although Abraham b. Nathan wrote his 
* Manhig " at Toledo, he was not a Spaniard either 
by birth or by education; and his code is based 
chiefly on the work of the French tosafists. In fact, 
he was the first Provencal who was guided rather 
by the school of northern France than by the au- 
thorities of the south. The ritual codex *'Issur we- 
Hetter," authoritative on questions relating to dietary 
laws, isascribed probably wrongly to the great anti- 


Maimonist Jonah b. Abraham, and can hardly be | 


considered as а Spanish product. Even Nahman- 
ides, the great Talmudist of the thirteenth century, 
shows little interest in codification, his compendium 
«Torat ha-Adam,” on mourning customs, being his 
only large work in that line. His "Hilkot Hallah а 
and *Ililkot Bekorot" are really only supplements 
to Alfasi’s work. But by his highly original treat- 
ment of the Talmud Nahmanides gave a renewed 
stimulus to labor in the field of codification. His 
method, which may be briefly characterized as a 
union of Spanish systematics with Franco-German 
dialectics, was bound to produce something new in 
codification ; and his most important pupil, Solomon 
b. Abraham ibn Adret, was in fact the author of a 
codex which is as unique in its way as is Maimon- 
ides’ masterpiece in the other category of codices. 
According to the original intention of the author, the 
work was to cover the entire field of the Halakah; 
but the existing part of it deals only with the dietary 
and purification laws, collected in the book “ Torat 
ha-Bayit," and the Sabbath- and feast-day laws, col- 
lected in “‘Abodat ha-Kodesh.” 'Theformer work is 
divided into seven divisions (* battim,” lit.“ houses”), 
which are again subdivided into several “she‘arim " 
(gates); the latter, a smaller work, into two houses 
with five gates each. This division is essentially 
modeled on the above-mentioned work of Hai Gaon, 
with which, as regards treatment of the material 
also, the books have much in common. The author 
always begins with the source, 7.6, the Talmud, 
and then introduces the different opinions with their 
proofs, which he not only sums up, but also dis- 
cusses in such a way that the final rule takes shape 
before the reader, About this time another pupil 
of Nahmanides, Samuel b. Isaac ha-Sardi, wrote a 
work on civil law, “Sefer ha-Terumot," which in 
lucidity of presentation, depth of thought, and mas- 
tery of the material has not been surpassed. This 
work, like the “ Torat ha-Adam” of Samucl's mas- 
ter, is divided into gates, seventy in number, subdi- 
vided in turn into sections, and these again into par- 
agraphs. Since Jacob b. Asher based his codex of 
civil law on this work, it exerted an immense influ- 


ence on the development of later civil law. Though 
Asher b. Jehiel (Asheri), a contemporary of Samuel 
and a personal friend of Ibn Adret, wasa German by 
birth, mention must be made of him in this place, 
because his halakot were written inSpain and clearly 
show the influence of the Spanish school. Asher 
based his halakot on Alfasi's work, drawing upon 
later literature in so far as it had bearing upon the 
reduction of the Halakah to norms ; his work is there- 
forea commentary on the Talmud in its practical hal- 
akic parts.  Asheri's halakot, which are marked by 
lucidity, penetration, and great scholarship, met 
with a ready reception in the new as well as in the 
old home of the author. R. Asher's pupil, the 
Provencal Jeroham, wrote (c. 1384) à compendium on 
civil law under the title *Sefer Mesharim," and a 
few years later a codex of most of the laws to be 
observed in the Diaspora. He set himself the task 
of remedying two defects of Maimonides' codex, 
namely, the lack of sources and the omission of 
opinions of the post-Talmudic authorities. In this 
respect Jeroham's work is meritorious, as he clev- 
erly sums up the conflicting opinions, and briefly and 
| lueidly traces back the halakot to their Talmudic 
sources. But he made the mistake of arranging 
the immense amount of material in his own way. 
His attempt was not successful; for while trying 
to avoid the defects of Maimonides' system, he was 
led into other errors, on account of which his work 
shows no advance beyond thatof the former. Only 
in the smaller portions of his work did he succeed in 
grouping in a masterly manner all the pertinent 
material under one topic. 

The greatest codifier of the Nahmanic-Asheric 
school, and, aside from Maimonides, the most impor- 
tant of all codifiers, was Jacob, the son of Asher b. 

Jechiel, or the “Tur,” as he is briefly 

The called after his codex. For his work 

« Tur.” he of course took that of Maimonidesas 
model; yet the “Tur” is the independ- 

ent creation of a gifted mind. Following Maimon- 
ides, he gives neither sources nor proofs; but he 
generally quotes the post-Talmudic authorities by 
name, cleverly selecting and contrasting the dissent- 
ing opinions; and although he does not givea direct 
decision, the thoughtfulreader may gather the opin- 
ion of the “Tur” from the way in which a point 
under discussion is presented. The rapid devel- 
opment of Talmudic study in the period between 
Maimonides and Jacob b. Asher, covering nearly 
two centuries, made it impossible for a codifier to 
ignore differences of opinion; and, as the author of 
the *Tur? correctly says in his introduction, there 
was at his tíme hardly a point on which there were 
no differences of opinion. By birth and education 
Jacob b. Asher was peculiarly fitted to elaborate the 
products of the different schools. "Through his 
father he became acquainted with the works and 
the tendencies of the Franco-German scholars, while 
a prolonged sojourn in Spain made him familiar 
with the works of the Sephardim. In view of the 
lucidity and logical arrangement of the work it is 
not surprising that for more than two centuries the 
“Tur” answered all the requirements of a codex; 
and even when its inadequacy began to be felt, and 
| new codices appeared, the system and arrangement 
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of the ^ Tur" were adopted by nearly all later codi- 
fiers. On account of its merits the “Tur” displaced 
many similar works of preceding and contemporary 
authors to such an extent that only recently have 
not a few of them been rediscovered. A contempo- 
rary, Aaron b. Jacob ha-Kohen, wrote a work en- 
titled “Orhot Hayyim,” similar to Ше “Tur,” but 
far inferior to it in everything that characterizes a 
codex, and a great part of it was first published in 

1902. 
While the “Tur” may in a sense be regarded as 
the last important product of the work of codifica- 
tion which had been carried on for 


The centuries among the Ashkenazim and 
Italian the Sephardim, the Italian Jews were 
Codifiers. at this time only entering upon that 


field of labor. Isaiah ben Elijah di 
Trani's *Pirke Halakot ” is the first Italian attempt 
at codification; but even in Italy it had to give way 
to the * Tur" and especially to Jacob b. Moses of 
Coucy's codex (see David Messer Leon, * Kebod Ha- 
kamim,” p. 78). Only scattered allusions to it are 
known, and the entire work, still extant in manu- 
script, was hardly noticed. The “Shibbole ha- 
Leket” of Zedekiah b. Abraham Anaw is another 
Italian code of laws dating from this time. As its 
name indicates, it pretends to be nothing but a 
* gleaning " of earlier decisions, and it shows little 
originality. The liturgical code “Tanya,” probably 
dating from this time, was not without influence on 
synagogue liturgy even outside of Italy; but it also 
betrays little individuality. "Toward the end of the 
fourteenth century Moses b. Jekuthiel de Rossi wrote 
his compendium "Ha-Tadir," which Güdemann 
(*Gesch." ii. 195) designates as the first Jewish 
postil. 

Misfortunes of various kinds—the Black Death, 
the plague, persecutions, etc.—deprived the Jewish 
intellect of the clearness and briskness required for 
Talmudic studies and especially for the work of 
codification. The two centuries intervening between 
the “Tur” and the Shulhan ‘Aruk produced little 
of value in the field of codification. In Germany 
before 1849 Alexander Süsskind wrote his codex 
* Aguddah," a scholarly and independent but not sys- 
tematic work. Isaac Düren, a contemporary of Süss- 
kind, and analleged pupil of Asberb. Jehiel, collected 
the dietary laws; and although his “Sha‘are Dura” 
has little originality, it enjoyed for centuries a great 
reputation, and various commentaries and glossaries 
to it were written by scholars like Isserlein, Solomon 
Luria, and Isserles. After the “Tur” Spain like- 
wise produced few halakic works of importance, 
with the possible exception of Menahem b. Zerah’s 
*Zedah la-Derek." Although this work offers noth- 
ing original to scholars, the author makes a new 
departure in emphasizing on all occasions the eth- 
ical side of the Law. The scholars during this pe- 
riod devoted themselves especially. to the synagogal 
ritual; and the “Kol Bo” in particular is an impor- 
tant work (for other ritual collections see Zunz, 
* Ritus," pp. 29-39). Crescas' intention (* OrAdonai,” 
ed. Vienna, p. 2a) to codify the general principles 
of the Law, omitting details, was probably never car- 
ried out. The “Agur,” written in Italy about 1480 





noteworthy contribution to codification in the fif- 

teenth century. 
Although from the first third of the thirteenth 
century down to about the middle of the sixteenth 
there were no important products in 


The the field of codification, yet the study 
Shulhan of the Talmud during this period was 
‘Aruk. not neglected. In Spain after the 


“Tur” there were men like NISSIM B. 
REUBEN, Үом-Тов в. ABRAHAM, and Isaac В. 
SHESHET, to mention only a few. In their hands 
the Halakah material grew beyond the limits of the 
“Tur,” and in many cases took a different shape. 
In Italy the influence of the new German school, 
which in many cases did not recognize the authority 
of the “Tur,” made itself felt toward the end of the 
fifteenth century, especially through Colon. The 
most important representatives of this school, Jacob 
b. Moses Molin, Isserlein, and Israel Bruna, under- 
took to procure recognition for the German authori- 
ties, to whom in their opinion the “Tur” had not 
done justice. The insecure position of the Halakah 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, in itself a 
deplorable matter, was still further threatened when 
the Jews were expelled from the Pyrenean coun- 
tries, and were scattered throughout other lands. 
This catastrophe undermined the power of “the cus- 
tom of the country,” which so far had always been 
given recognition. In some places mixed communi- 
ties arose, composed of Spanish, Italian, German, 
and other Jews; and each of these members natu- 
rally desired to introduce the customs of his own 
country. In other places no communities could be 
formed, because difference in religio-legal practise 
prevented mutual understanding. This evil could 
be remedied only by a man who had mastered the 
immense material collected since the “Tur” was 
written, and whose authority was so generally rec- 
ognized that his decisions were accepted every where. 
Joseph b. Ephraim Caro satisfied these two condi- 
tions as no one else could; and he furthermore pos- 
sessed the literary capacity necessary to reduce the 
existing codices to one code satisfying the demands 
of his time. He recognized that if his work was to 
be a universal codex, it must not be based on Mai- 
monides’ “ Yad ha-Hazakah,” which entirely ignored 
the labors of the German-French school, but must 
be based on the “Tur,” which was highly regarded 
by both the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim. Caro’s 
“Bet Yosef,” therefore, on which the Shulhan 
‘Aruk was based, follows the “Tur,” the plan and 
arrangement of which were adopted in the Shulhan 
‘Aruk also. But Caro is much more independent 
than his predecessor in that he generally reduces 
the Halakah to rules without giving every differ- 
ence of opinion. In making rules his authorities 
were the three codifiers Alfasi, Maimonides, and 
Asher b. Jehiel. An opinion held by any two of 
them is adopted by Caro, unless the majority of 
later authors follow the opinion of the third, in which 
case his opinion is accepted. Some such plan was 
absolutely necessary, because Caro’s authority, in 
spite of his great reputation, was not such that he 
could hope to have his decision accepted in ques- 
tions about which the greatest “Posekim ” of cen- 


by the German Jacob b. Judah Landau. is the only | turies had been contending. 
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The Shulhan *Aruk, however, includes many de- 
cisions Which Caro either dedueed independently 
from the Talmud or decided according 

Authority to Talmudic principles without con- 
of the sidering the differing opinions of great 
Shulhan authorities. For this reason as well 
‘Aruk. ason account of the fact that he was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the 

practise of the Ashkenazim, in spite of his thorough 
knowledge of their halakie literature, the Shulhan 
‘Aruk met with opposition among them, and espe- 
cially among the leading Talmudists of Poland. Of 
especial importance among these was Moses Is- 
SERLES, who, by his glosscs to the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
and to the * Bet Yosef,” in some degree modified the 
authority of the Shulhan ‘Aruk in Polish-German 
countries. While the Shulhan ‘Aruk became with 
few exceptions the authoritative codex among the 
Oriental Jews, the Ashkenazim aud in part also the 
Italians recognized Isserles' authority in cases w here 
his opinion differed from that of Caro. It took a 
whole century, however, to bring about a universal 
recognition of the authority of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
which had to contend especially with the * Lebush,” 
Mordecai Jaffe's codex, as well as with the bitter 
criticism of Solomon Luria and Joel Sirkes. Only 
when authorities like Samuel b. David and Shab- 
bethai b. Meir, notwithstanding their scholarship 
and independence, accepted most of the decisions of 
the Shulban ‘Aruk as authoritative, did the work 
become what it now is, the codex par excellence of 
rabbinical Judaism. Nevertheless, it must always 
be borne in mind that the really decisive authority 
is the Talmud (comp., ¢.g., Maimonides’ introduc- 
tion to his codex, and, among later writers, Yom- 
Tob Lipman Heler, on Sheb. iv. 10; on the ques- 
tion comp. Weiss, * Dor." iii. 216 et seq.), and a ref- 
erence to a codex as authoritative is equivalent to 
saying that its exposition of the Talmud is regarded 
as the correct one. A man like ELIJAH BEN SoL- 
омох, in spite of his respect for the Posekim, 
could frequently decide in important cases against 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, and follow his own interpreta- 
tion of the Talmud. But such independence was 
very rare, and, although theoretically recognized, 
had little influence on actual practise. Of greater 
importance for the fixation of the Halakah are the 
commentaries on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, especially those 
of David b. Samuel and Shabbethai b. Meir, who 
proceeded independently in the exposition of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. Although the Halakah material in- 
creased immensely after the completion of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, especially through the contribution 
of Polish Talmudists iu the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and in the first half of the nine- 
teenth, only & few attempts were made to codify 
the new material. The most important modern con- 
tributions in this field are the works of Abraham 
Danziger, ^ Hay ye Adam” and * Hokmat Adam.” in 
which the Halakah of the Aharonim is codified; but 
they did not find general favor with scholars, in 
spite, or perhaps because, of their popularity. .The 


great Hasidic Rabbi Shneor Solomon b. Baruch of 


Ladie attempted a new code: but the larger part of 
his manuscripts was destroyed by fire, and only 
fragments have been published. 





The source of the Law and of its authority is the 
will of God as expressed in Scripture. From the 
standpoint of rabbinism there is no code, and none 

can exist, which can supersede the 
Summary. Torah. But practically the matter is 

quite different, although during the 
whole period from the first Mishnah down to the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk it was acknowledged in many cir- 
cles that a codex really had no place beside the 
Torah. This idea was dominant during the time of 
the Soferim and the Tannaim; for, although some 
of the latter attempted to systeniatize the immense 
materalof the Halakah, they objected to its codifica- 
tion. The Mishnah, which closes the period of the 
Tannaim, is in so far a codex as it was regarded as 
the only authoritative exposition of the Torah; and 
all those cases which were not clearly defined in 
Scripture had to be referred to the Mishnah. The 
Mishnah, moreover, is the only source for those laws 
which were formulated independently of Scripture, 
and lived in the consciousness of the people as such, . 
The Mishnah owes its authority to the fact that 
it was undertaken by the patriarch Judah ha-Nasi 
and his bet din, which was recognized by the Jews 
as the highest religious and political authority. An 
authority of such a kind no longer existed at the 
time of the Amoraim (see Вет Dry), whose opinions 
are important only because the Amoraim were the 
direct successors of the Tannaim and must be con- 
sidered as the legitimate expounders of the Mishnah, 
which they inherited from the Tannaim. The rela-- 
tion of the Talmud, a product of the Amoraim, to 
the Mishnah is about the same as that of the Mish- 
nah to Scripture. The Talmud derivesits authority 
from the fact that it was completed under the super- 
vision of the entire body of Jewish scholars, Bab- 
ylon being at that time (e. 500) the oniyi important 
seat of these scholars. 

In post-Talmudie times there was no longer one 
authority; there were several authorities. As Al- 
fasi and Maimonides frequently decided against 
the Geonim, so later scholars not seldom decided 
against the Posekim, the scholars between 1000 and 
1500 c.g. This explains the great opposition to Mai- 
monides’ codex and subsequently to Caro's works, 
because here individual opinions were codified by 
them. Because of the extent of the field of Jewish 
law, cases occurred daily that were not provided for 
in the Mishnah or in the Gemara, and a certain stand- 
ard had to be created so that religious practise and 
law should not be constantly called into question. 
Important factors in securing stability were vener- 
ation for custom (“minhag’ 5) and the importance 


; ascribed to the opinions of the former generations 


(^rishonim?). The true sentiment of the people was 
expressed in the minhag; and this must therefore 
be respected as а decisive factor in expounding the 
existing law and in its development. The opinions 
of the rishonim, which are frequently decisions of 
practical cases, have the same significance as the de- 
cisions of a higher court in modern jurisprudence, 
which are valid until they have been proved to be 
erroneous. But these two factors, the minhag and 
the authority of the rishonim, reached from time to 
time dangerous proportions, and threatened to dis- 
place the real source of authority: and at such times 
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the chief men of Israel felt the necessity of collect- 
ing and sifting the accumulating material and of 
formulating the rules of the Law. The three great 
codifiers of the Middle Ages, Maimonides, Jacob b. 
Asher, and Caro, һай each а special task: Maimon- 
ides that of systematizing the law; Jacob b. Asher 
of sifting it critically; and Caro of unifying it. 
Compare Amora; AUTHORITY; Bararra; CARO, 
ТозЕРИ B. ЕЁриндїм; ‘Epvyor; НАГАКАН; Is- 
SERLES; JACOB B. ASHER; MAIMONIDES, 
MISINAH; TALMUD; TANNAIM. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buchholz, Historischer 


Zweck und Entwicklung der Halachischen . . . Während 

der Tannaim Periode, in Monatsschrift, xx. 

&, 8, L. G. 

LAW OF THE LAND. See CONFLICT OF 
Laws. 


LAW, THE ORAL. See Oran Law. 
LAW, READING FROM THE: The custom 
. of reading portions of the Pentateuch at the syna- 
gogue on Sabbath and holy days and at other stated 
times of the year; an institution which made Juda- 


ism one of the most powerful factors of instruc- | 


tion and education in the world. Through it the 
Torah became the property of the whole people 
of Israel; and through it, also, the Gentiles were 


Moses; : 





Ueberblick über : 
die Mannigfachen Codificationen des Halachastoffes, in : 
Monatsscehrift, xiii. 202-217, 242-259; Dinner, Veranlassung, | А " ө 
| of the Covenant to the assembled people (II Kings 





won for Judaism; even the rise of Christianity and ` 
Islam was made possible chiefly through the cus- : 
tomary reading from the Law and the Prophets on : 


- the various days of rest, inasmuch as іб was accom- | 
panied by interpretation and application of the Law | 


and tho Prophets to the events and needs of the time. 
The institution dates from the very earliest time 
of the synagogue; Josephus (*Contra Apionem,” 
ii. 17) ascribes it to Moses himself. “The lawgiver,” 
he says, “showed the Law to be the best and the 
most necessary means of instruction by enjoining 
the people to assemble not once or twice or fre- 
quently, but every week while abstaining from all 
other work in order to hear the Law and learn it in 
a thorough manner—a thing which all other law- 
givers seem to have neglected.” Compare the words 


of Nicolaus (* Ant." xvi, 2, 8): “The seventh day | 
is dedicated to the learning of our customs and | 


laws”; also Philo(* De Opificio Mundi," p. 48; “De 


Septennario," p. 6;“ {Ly pothetica" in Eusebius, * Præ- | 
yaratio Evangelica," viii. 7); andthe New Testament | 
Į 5 


(Acts xv. 91) as well as the Talmud (Yer. Meg. iv. 
15a; B. K. 82a; Massek. Soferim x. 1, but comp. Mek., 


Beshallah, Wayassa‘, i. and notes of I. H. Weiss), 


which ascribe the institution to Moses; and this view | 


is accepted alike by Isaac Al-Fasi on Meg. iv. and 
Maimonides, Tefillah, xii. 1. The reason that it has 
been ascribed to Moses is that the Deuteronomic 
law (Deut. xxi. 10) prescribes that every seventh 
year the Law’ should be read to all Israel when it 
gathers at the Feast of Tabernacles. According to 
Josephus (“ Ant.” iv. 8, 12), the high priest read it 
before the assembly ; the Mishnaic record (Sotah vii. 
8; comp. Yer. Sotah against the Talmudic emenda- 
tion) has it that the king read the whole of Deuter- 
onomy on the eighth day of Sukkot, “the chapter 
of the king” (Deut. xvii. 14-20) having given the 
name to the whole (comp. Sifre, Deut. 160). From 
Tosef., Sotah, vii 17. however, it appears that the 





whole of Deuteronomy was not always read on that 
occasion. 

The custom of going to the prophet on Sabbath 
and holy days for instruction known in ancient 
times (II Kingsiv. 23) may have been specially prac- 
tised during tlie Exile, in which the beginnings of the 

Synagogue must be sought; and con- 


Origin of sequently readings from the Prophets 
the In- may have preceded those from the Pen- 
stitution. tateuch, wherefore the origin of the 


Harraran is wrapped in obscurity. 
The reading from the Law can be traced much more 
clearly. King Josiah was the first to read the Book 


xxiii. 2); and Ezra the scribe, who came back from 
Babylonia with the complete Pentateuch, read from 
the same to the assembly on the eight days of Suk- 
kot (Neh. viii. 1-18). How and when this developed 
into the practise of а regular Pentateuch lesson on 
each Sabbath-day can not be ascertained. It has 
been suggested that the Deuteronomic precept men- 


| tioned above led to the practise of reading a small 


chapter from the Pentateuch each Sabbath so that 
the whole was completed each seventh year. 
Lengthy readings were originally not favored at all 
(see Meg. iv. 4; Tosef., Meg. iv. 17). Out of the seven 
years’ cycle, two cycles of three and a half years 
may have evolved, then one of three years, and 
finally one of one year with the last day of Sukkot 
as the Feast of Rejoicing in the Law (see Sima 
Toran), when the last section was read (see Zunz, 
“G. V." p. 8, note f; Müller, *Masseket Soferim,” 
p. 158; idem, “ Hilluf Minhagim," No. 48, but compare 
Rapoport, * Halikot Kedem,” 1846, pp. 10 et seg., and 
Herzfeld, * Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael,” ii. 209). With 
the three-and-a-half-year cycle the division of the 
Pentateuch into 175 sections would correspond (Mas- 
sek. Soferim xvi. 11; comp. Müller's notes; Yer. 
Shab. xvi. 156); with the three-year cycle observed in 
Palestine and in Palestinian colonies down to the 
thirteenth century (Meg. 29b; Maimonides, Tefillah, 
xiii. 1; Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, p. 98), the 
155 sections mentioned in Esther R. at the beginning 
(пор) and preserved in the Masorah as well as in the 
Midrashim (see Zunz and Rapoport, 7.c.); while the 
generally accepted division of the Pentateuch into 
58 or 54 sections found in Babylonia as early as 
Samuel’s time (Meg. 29b, 30a) is based upon the one- 
year cycle. How these various cycles came into 
use isa matter of conjecture; Graetz found an in- 
termediary stage between the triennial and the an- 
nual cycle in the practise of continuing the reading 
of the section through the week—that is, at the Sab- 
bath afternoon and the Monday and Thursday morn- 
ing services (Meg, 81b)—which he calculates to have 
constituted a two-year cycle. А more complicated 
theory is proposed at great length by Buechler in 
“J. Q. R.” v. 420-468. From these 54 parashiy yot 
of the Torah each Sabbath of the Jewish calendar 
year received its name. (See also Loeb and Deren- 
bourg in “R. E. J.” vi. 250-267, vii. 146-149.) As 
regards the Samaritan cycle, also based upon a опе- 
year cycle, see Cowley, *J. Q. R." vii. 184-140. 
While the reading from the Law at the morning 
service of the Sabbath and holy days was generally 
assumed to be a Mosaic institution, the practise of 
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reading from the Law on Sabbath afternoon, when 
people have leisure, and on Monday and Thursday 
mornings, for the villagers who then came to the 
city for the market and court days, is ascribed to 
Ezra (Yer. Meg. iv. 75a; B. К. 82a; comp. Mek., 
Wayassa‘, i. ; see notes of I. Н. Weiss, p. 58). Only 
the first section of the week's parashah is read on 
Sabbath afternoon and on Monday and Thursday. 
This was different in earlier times (see Meg. 29b). 
The reading, which was originally done by one priest 
or elder (see Philo in Eusebius, “ Priparatio Evan- 

gelica,” le., ed. Mangey, ii. 680; and 

Number Yer. Meg. iv. 75a), was afterward done 

of Those by several, each of whom was called up 
"Who Read. by the head of the synagogue to read 

a few verses (Yoma vii. 1; Rashi, see 
“Атлүлн). On Sabbath morning seven were called 
up—which number seems to have been selected in 
order to give each of the seven elders of the syna- 
gogue, “sheba‘ tobe ha-‘ir,” who sat on the plat- 
form (Matt. xxiii. 2; see ALMEMAR) an opportu- 
nity of reading, while the chief among them dis- 
missed the congregation with words of comfort and 
monition from the Prophets (see HAFTARAN and 
PnornuETsS) On the Day of Atonement six were 
called up, on holy days five, on half holy days four, 
on Sabbath afternoon and week-days three; the 
last number implied the great historic principle 
that the Law was no longer the privilege of the 
priest and the Levite (comp. Neh. viii. 7-8), but that 
in the Soferic period the layman also was counted 
a student and teacher of the Law (Git. v. 5, 59a; 
B. К. 82a; see Müller, Lc. p. 145), Originally no 
one was called up to the Law who could not him- 
Sclf read; consequently where there was but one 
able to read in the assembly he read the whole por- 
tion (see Yer. Meg. iv. 75b; comp. Maimonides, 
Le. xii. 5; Abudarbam, “Tefillah shel Hol”); in the 
course of time the ignorant members of the con- 
gregation had to be considered also, and it be- 
came the custom to have the Ba‘al Kore read the 
chapter for all (Rashi Shab. 12b; Tosafot Meg. 28b). 
Regarding the mode of reading from the Law, see 
CANTILLATION. 

For the fifty-four parashiyyot of the Torah, see 
PENTATEUCH, 

The chapters selected for the various feasts and 
fast-days, part of which were fixed in the Mishnaic 
time (see Meg. iii. 4-6), others in the Babylonian 
schools with a view to the second day of each fes- 
tival, which was likewise regarded as a holy day 
(Meg. 29-31), are: 

Passover : first day, Ex. xii. 21-51; 
second day, Ley. xxiii. 1-44; 
third day (half holy day), Ex. xiii. 1-16; 
fourth day, Ex. xxii. 24-xxiii. 19; 
fifth day, Ex. xxxiv. 1-26; 
sixth day, Num. ix. 1-14: . 
seventh day (holy day), Ex. xiii. 17-xv. 27; 
eighth day, Deut. xv. 19-xvi. 17. 
Shabu'ot: first day, Ex. xix. 1-xx. 17; 
second day, Lev. xxiii. 1-44. 
first and second days, Lev. xxii. 36-xxiii. 44; 
from the third to seventh days (half-holidays), Num. 

xxix. 17-89; 
eighth day, Lev. xxiii. 1-44; 

Simhat Torah, Deut. xxxiii.-xxxiv. 12. 
New-Year's: 

first day, Gen. xxi.; 

second day, Gen. xxii. 1-19. 


Sukkot: 





Day of Atonement: 
morning, Ley. xvi. 1-34; 
afternoon, Lev. xvi. 1-34. 

All these are followed by the reading of the re- 
spective portions relating to the sacrifice for the day, 
from Num. xxviii.-xxix. 

New-Moon, Num. xxviii. 1-15. 

The eight days of Hanukkah, portions from Num. vii. 1-viii. 
4 are successively read. 

Purim, Ex. xvii. 9-15. 

Sabbath Shekalim, Ex. xxx. 1-10. 
K Zakor, Deut. xxv. 17-19. 
E Parah, Num. xix. 1-22. 
х Ha-Hodesh, Ex. хіі. 1-20. 
Ninth of Ab, Deut. ix. 25-10. 
Ordinary fast-day, Ex. xxxli. 11-xxxiv. 11. 


For the order in which the reading of the Law is 
taken, see ‘Anryan, and for the nature of the manu- 
scripts see SCROLLS oF THE Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Büchler, in J. Q. R. v. 420-468; Gritz, Mo- 
natsschrift, 1869, pp. 385-399; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, й. 209-215; Müller, Masseket Soferim, 1878, pp. 
148-222; Schürer, Gesch. ii. 8, 455; Zunz, G. V. p. 5. K 

A. 


LAW SCHOOLS. See AcADEMIES IN PALES- 
TINE. 

LAWRENCE, JOHN ZACHARIAH: Eng- 
lish surgeon; born in 1828; died in London July 18, 
1870. He studied at University College, London 
(M.B. 1857), and became a fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in 1855. He wasappointed surgeon 
at the hospital for epilepsy and paralysis, and later 
ophthalmic surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

He edited the “Ophthalmic Review” from 1864 
to 1867. He wrote: “The Diagnosis of Surgical 
Cancer,” 1855; "Illustrations of the Pathology of 
Cancer,” 1856; “The Progress of Ophthalmic Sur- 
gery from the Invention of the Ophthalmoscope,” 
1863; “The Optical Defects of the Eye and Their 
Consequences, Asthenopia and Strabismus,” 1865. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. July 22, 1870; Boase, Modern 

British Biography. 

J. G. L. 

LAWS, NOACHIAN: Laws which were sup- 
posed by the Rabbis to have been binding upon 
mankind at large even before the revelation at Sinai, 
and which are still binding upon non-Jews, The 
term Noachian indicates the universality of these or- 
dinances, since the whole human race was supposed 
to be descended from the three sons of Noah, who 
alone survived the Flood. Although only those 
laws which are found in the earlier chapters of the 
Pentateuch, before the record of the revelation at 
Sinai, should, it would seem, be binding upon all man- 
kind, yet the Rabbis discarded some and, by her- 
meneutic rules or in accordance with some tradition 
(see Judah ha-Levi, *Cuzari," iii. 78), introduced 
others which are not found there.  Basing their 
views on the passage in Gen. ii. 16, they declared 
that the following six commandments were enjoined 
upon Adam: (1) not to worship idols; (2) not to 
blaspheme the name of God; (3) to establish courts 
of justice; (4) not to kill; (5) not to commit adul- 
tery; and (6) not to rob (Gen. R. xvi. 9, xxiv. 5; 

Cant. R. i. 16; comp. Seder ‘Olam 

The Seven Rabbah, ed. Ratner, ch. v. and notes, 
Laws. Wilna, 1897 ; Maimonides,“ Yad,” Mel- 
akim, ix. 1). A seventh commandment 

was added after the Flood—not to eat flesh that had 
been cut from a living animal (Gen, ix. 4). Thus, 
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the Talmud frequently speaks of “the seven Jaws 
of the sons of Noah,” which were regarded as ob- 
ligatory upon all mankind, in contradistinction to 
those that were binding upon Israelites only (Tosef., 
‘Ab. Zarah, ix. 4; Sanh. 56a ef seq.). 

While many additions were made to these laws by 
some of the tannaim—e.g., the prohibitions against 
eating the blood of a living animal, against the 
emasculation of animals, against sorcery, against 
pairing animals of different species, and against 
grafting trees of different kinds (ib. 56b)—so that in 
one place thirty Noachian laws are mentioned (Hul. 
99a; comp. Yer. 'Ab. Zarah ii. 1), the prevalent 
opinion in the Talmud is that there are only seven 
laws which are binding upon all mankind. In an- 
other baraita (Tanna debe Menasseh) the seven Noa- 
chian prohibitions are enumerated as applying to 
the following: (1) idolatry, (2) adultery, (3) murder, 
(4) robbery, (5) eating of a limb cut from a living 
animal, (6) the emasculation of animals, (7) the pair- 
ing of animals of different species (Sanh. 56b). 

With regard to the other laws which are mentioned 
in the Book of Genesis and which were not included 
among the Noachian laws, as, for instance, circum- 
cision and the prohibition against eating of the 
“sinew that shrank,” the Rabbis laid down the fol- 

lowing principle: “Every law that 
Laws Be- was enjoined upon the Noachide and 
fore Sinai. was repeated at Sinai is meant to ap- 
ply both to Israelites and to non-Israel- 
ites; laws that were enjoined upon the Noachide 
and were not repeated at Sinai apply to Israelites 
only” (Sanh. 59a; R. Jose ben Hanina; comp. 
Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” i. 480 and note). By 
this principle a number of the pre-Sinaitic laws 
were excluded from the Noachian laws, although 
it required a great deal of speculative reasoning to 
make this principle apply to all cases (Sanh. 59b). 

In the elaboration of these seven Noachian laws, 
and in assigning punishments for their transgres- 
sion, the Rabbis are sometimes more lenient and 
sometimes more rigorous with Noachide than with 
Israelites. With but a few exceptions, the punish- 
ment meted out to a Noachid for the transgression 
of any of the seven laws is decapitation, the least 
painful of the four modes of execution of criminals 
(see CAPITAL PUNISHMENT). The many formalities 
of procedure essential when the accused is an Israel- 
ite need not be observed in the case of the Noachid. 
The latter may be convicted on the testimony of one 
witness, even on that of relatives, but not on that of 
awoman. Heneed have had no warning (“ hatra’ah ”) 
from the witnesses; anda single judge may pass sen- 
tence on him (2). 57а, b; “ Yad,” Le. ix. 14). With 
regard to idolatry, he can be found guilty only if he 
worshiped an idol in the regular form in which that 
particular deity is usually worshiped; while in the 
case of blasphemy he may be found guilty, even 
when he has blasphemed with one of the attributes 
of God’s name—an action which, if committed by 
an Israelite, would not be regarded as criminal (2d. 
56b; see BLASPHEMY). 

The Noachide are required to establish courts of 
justice in every city and province; and these courts 
are to judge the people with regard to the six laws 


and to warn them against the transgression of any of | 





them (2d.; “ Yad,” Le. ix. 14, x. 11; comp. Nahma- 
nides on Gen. xxxiv. 18, where the opinion is ex- 
pressed that these courts should judge 
Procedure. also cases other than those Coming under 
the head of the six laws, as, for exam- 
ple, larceny, assault and battery, etc.). In the case 
of murder, if the Noachid slay a child in its mother’s 
womb, or kill a person whose life is despaired of 
(“terefah”), or if he cause the death of a person by 
starving him or by putting him beforea lion so that 
he can not escape, or if he slay a man in self-defense, 
the Noachid is guilty of murder and must pay the 
death-penalty, although under the same circum- 
stances an Israelite would not be executed (75. 57b; 
“Yad,” l.e. ix. 4; comp. * Kesef Mishneh,” ad loe.). 

Only six cases of what would ordinarily be illicit 
connection are forbidden to the Noachid: (1) with 
mother; (2) with father’s wife, even after the father’s 
death; (8) with a married woman, whether married 
toa Jew or to anon-Jew; (4) with sister by the same 
mother; (5) pederasty; (6) bestiality. In these cases 
also there are differences in the punishment inflicted, 
dependent upon whether the offenses are committed 
by a Noachid or by an Israelite (see “Yad,” (е. ix. 
5-8). The Noachid is punished with decapitation for 
all kinds of robbery, whether from a Jew or from a 
non-Jew, even though the article stolen is worth 
less than a perutah (the smallest Palestinian coin, for 
less than which no case can be instituted against an 
Israelite). The Noachid is executed also if he eat of 
a limb cut froma living animal, even though the 
quantity consumed be less than the size of an olive 
(the minimum portion for the eating of which an 
Israelite may be punished; “ Yad,” l.c. ix. 9-18). 

The Noachid is free from punishment if he com- 
mits a sin unwittingly; ignorance of the Law, how- 
ever, does not excuse him. If he commits a sin 
under duress, even one for which an Israelite is 
obliged to undergo martyrdom rather than trans- 
gress (e.g., idolatry, adultery, or murder), he is not 
liable to punishment (Mak. 9a; Sanh. 74b; * Yad," 

l.c. x. 1, 2; comp. “ Lehem Mishneh ? 
Special Ex- and “Kesef Mishneh,” ad loc). A 
ceptions. Noachid who slays another Noachid, 
or worships idols, or blasphemes, or 
has illicit connection with the wife of another Noa- 
chid, and then becomes a proselyte, is free from pun- 
ishment. If, however, he has killed an Israelite, or 
has had illicit connection with the wife of an Israel- 
ite, and then becomes a proselyte, he must.submit to 
the punishment that is inflicted upon an Israelite 
found guilty of such a transgression (Sanh. Tib; 
“Yad,” Lc. x. 4). 

A. Noachid who wishes to observe any of the laws 
of the Torah is not prevented from doing so. With 
regard to the prohibition against a Noachid studying 
the Law or observing the Sabbath, see GENTILE IN 
RELATION TO JEWS. 

He who observed the seven Noachian laws was 
regarded as а domiciled alien (Awin 33, ‘Ab. Zarah 
64b; see PRosELYTE), as one of the pious of the 
Gentiles, and was assured of a portion in the world 
to come (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 1; Sanh. 105a; comp. à. 
91b; “Yad,” Le. viii. 11). In Talmudic times the 
non-Jews of Babylon were apparently sunk in the 
grossest immorality, so that ‘Ula, one of the earlier 
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Babylonian amoraim, complains that out of the 
thirty laws (see above) which the Noachide accept 
they observe only three—they do not write a mar- 
riage contract (“ ketubah ") for pederasty; they do 
not sell human flesh in their shops ; and they show 
respect for the Torah (Iul. 92b). 

In the Messianic age the Noachide will accept all 
the laws of the Torah, although later they will 
again reject them (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii, s.v. Noachiden ; 

Hirschfeld, Pflichten und Gesetze der Noachiden, in Ko- 

bak’s Jeschurun, iv. 1-19; Levinsobn, Zerubbabel, ii. 74-87, 

Warsaw, 1878: Weber, System der Altsynag. Palüst. Theo- 

logie, $ 56, Leipsic, 1880; Zweifel, Sanegor, pp. 269 et seq. 


Warsaw, 1891. 
8 J. H. G. 


LAWSON, LIONEL: English newspaper pro- 
prietor; born in 1823 in London; died there Sept. 
20.1879. He waseducatedin Germany. Inheriting 
à fortune from his father, he established a manufac- 
tory of printing-ink at St. Ouen, France, made an- 
other large fortune, and then sold the business. He 
afterward established a similar business in London. 
He became one of the principal proprietors of the 
London * Daily Telegraph," although he at no tíme 
took an active part in the management of the paper. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Daily Telegraph and The Times (Lon- 
доп); Sept. 22, 1879; The Illustrated London News, Sept. 21, 
79. 


J. G. L. 
LAWYER. бес ACADEMIES; ATTORNEY. 
LAZAR. See ELEAZAR. 

LAZARE, BERNARD: French author; born 
at Nimes June 14, 1865; died at Paris Sept. 1, 1903; 
edueated in his native town and in Paris, where he 
settled, becoming critic and collaborator on *La 
Nation," *L'Evénement," *L'Echo de Paris," “Те 
Journal,” “Figaro,” ete. Although without any re- 
ligious convictions he avowed himself a Jew, and 
was always ready to defend his brethren. It was 


therefore only natural that the family of Captain 
Dreyfus, believing their kinsman innocent, should 


appeal to Lazare, who, himself convinced of the in- 
nocence of the accused officer and of the existence of 
a conspiracy among his accusers, took up his defense 
and wrote “Une Erreur Judiciaire: La Vérité sur 
VAffaire Dreyfus” (Paris, 1896) and “Comment 
On Condamne un Innocent” (db. 1897), which books 
paved the way for the revision of the Dreyfus case. 
Lazare interested himself deeply in the Jewish prob- 
lem, even visiting Russia and Rumania to observe 
personally the conditions prevalent among the Jews. 
He became an ardent supporter of the Zionist move- 
ment, and was a prominent figure in the Zionist con- 
gress of 1898, but he soon dissociated himself from 
the movement on account of disagreement in the 
management of the Jewish Colonial Trust. 

Lazare was the author of: “La Fiancée de Corin- 
the." Paris, 1889; “Le Miroir des Légendes," db. 
1891; *L'Antisémitisme, Son Histoire et Ses Causes,” 
Paris, 1892 (English transl. 1903); “Les Porteurs des 
Torche,” 1897. Lazare’s most widely known book 
is “L’Antisémitisme,” parts of which had already 
appeared as articles and essays. The author says 
in the introduction, “I have been charged by some 
with being an anti-Semite, by others with having 
defended the Jewstoostrongly. . . . This is wrong, 
for Iam neither an anti-Semite nor a philo-Semite; 


-of the Jews.” 


| tion to the French Revolution (ch. vi.). 





I intend to write neither an apology nor a diatribe, 
but an impartial study of the history and sociology 
The book gives the history of the 
facts that have tended to develop anti-Semitism, and 
recounts the treatment the Jews received in ancient 
times (ch. ii.), from the foundation of the Christian 
Church to Constantine (ch. iii.), from Constantine 
to the eighth century (ch. iv.), from the eighth cen- 
tury to the Reformation (ch. v.), from the Reforma- 
Ch. vii. 
discusses ancient aud medieval anti-Semitic litera- 
ture, the modern phenomena and literature of anti- 


Semitism being discussed in ch. viii. and ix. Ch. x. 
is given to a discussion of the Jews as а race. Ch. 


xi. compares them with other races represented in 
Europe. “But can the Jews be regarded as a race? 
The anti-Semites accuse them of cosmopolitanism, 
and from this deduce their revolutionary tenden- 
cies, not only politically but socially " (ch. xii., 
xiii., xiv.). 

The last chapter forecasts the future of anti- 
Semitism. The principal agent in the disappoar- 
ance of anti-Semitism will be the gradual assimila- 
tion of the Jews by surrounding stocks, a process 
now observable in the United States. Anti-Semitism 
excites the middle class, the proletariat, and some- 
times the farmer, against the rich Jew; and while 
it leads these classes to socialism, it prepares them 
for anarchism, teaches them to hate not the Jewish 
capitalist only, but all capitalists. Anti-Semitism 
thus carries within itself the agent of its own de- 
struction. It leads man to socialism, to equality, to 
fraternity, and destroys the barriers between the 
classes, between nations and religions. 

8. F. T. H. 


LAZARUS B. DAVID. See BENDAVID, Laz- 
ARUS. 
LAZARUS, EMMA: American poet; born 


July 22, 1849, in New York city; died there Nov. 
19, 1887; daughter of Moses and Esther (Nathan) 
Lazarus. She waseducated 
by private tutors, and early 
manifested poetic taste and 
talent. The first stimulus 
to her muse was offered by 
the Civil war. A collection 
of her “ Poemsand Transla- 
tions,” verses written be- 
tween the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen, appeared in 
1867 (New York), and was 
commended by William 
Cullen Bryant. This vol- 
ume was followed, in 1871, 
by “Admetus, and Other 
Poems? (75). The title- 
poem was dedicated * To my 
friend Ralph Waldo Emerson," whose works and per- 
sonality were exercising an abiding influence upon 
the poet'sintellectual growth. During the next dec- 
ade, in which “Phantasies” and *Epochs" were 
written, her poems appeared chiefly in * Lipnincott's 





‚ Magazine” and “Scribner’s Monthly.* 


By this time her work had won recognition abroad. 


| Her first prose production, “Alide: An Episode of 
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Gocthe’s Life,” treating of the Fredericka Brion in- 
cident, was published in 1874 (Philadelphia), and 
was followed by “ The Spagnoletto ” (1876), a drama, 
and by “Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine” 
(New York, 1881), to which a biographical sketch 
of Heine was prefixed. Her renderings of some of 
Heine’s verse are considered among the best in Eng- 
lish. In April, 1882, she published in “The Cen- 
tury ” the article * Was the Earl of Beaconstield a 
Representative Jew?” Herstatement of the reasons 
for answering this question in the affirmative may 





contributed to “ The Century ” (May, 1882, and Feb., 
1883). Hitherto her life had held no Jewish inspira- 
tion. Though of Sephardic stock, and ostensibly 
Orthodox in belief, her family had hitherto not par- 
ticipated in the activities of the Synagogue or of the 
Jewish community. Contact with the unfortunates 
from Russia led her to study the Bible, the Hebrew 
language, Judaism, and Jewish history. Besides, 
she suggested, and in part saw executed, plans for 
the welfare of the immigrants. The literary fruits 
of identitication with her race were poems like “The 





TABLET WITH POEM BY EMMA LAZARUS AFFIXED TO THE LIBERTY MONUMENT, NEW YORK. 


be taken to close what may be termed’ the Hellenic 
‚ and journeyman period of Emma Lazarus’ life, dur- 
ing which her subjects were drawn from classic and 
romantic sources. 

What was needed tomake hera poet of the people 
aswell as of the literary gild was a great theme, the 
establishment of instant communication between 
some stirring reality and her still-hidden and irreso- 
lute subjectivity. Such a theme was provided by the 
immigration of Russian Jews to America, conse- 
quent upon the proscriptive May Laws of 1881. She 
rose to the defense of her race in powerful articles 


i 


Crowing of the Red Cock,” “The Banner of the 
Jew,” “The Choice,” “The New Ezekiel,” “The 
Dance to Death” (a strong, though unequally ex- 
ecuted drama), and her last published work (March, 
1887), “By the Waters of Babylon: Little Poems 
in Prose,” which, aglow with “a gleam of the 
solemn fire of the Hebrew prophets,” constitutes 
her strongest claim to a foremost rank in American 
literature. 

During the same period (1882-87) she translated 
the Hebrew poets of medieval Spain with the aid of 
the German versions of Michael Sachs and Abraham 
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Geiger, and wrote articles, signed and unsigned, 
upon Jewish subjects for thc Jewish press, besides 
essays on “Bar Kochba,” “Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow,” “M. Renan and the Jews,” etc., for Jewish 
literary associations, all the while continuing her 
purely literary and critical work in the magazines 
in such articles as “Tommaso Salvini,” “Salvini’s 
‘King Lear,’ " * Emerson's Personality,” * Heine, the 
Poet," *A Day in Surrey with William Morris," 
etc. Her most notable series of articles was that 
entitled “ An Epistle to the Hebrews” (“The Amer- 
ican Hebrew,” Nov. 10, 1882-Feb. 24, 1883), in which 
she discussed the Jewish problems of the day, urged 
a technical and a Jewish education for Jews, and 
ranged herself among the advocates of an independ- 
ent Jewish nationality and of Jewish repatriation in 
Palestine. The only collection of poems issued dur- 
ing this period was “Songs of a Semite: The Dance 
to Death and Other Poems” (New York, 1882), ded- 
icated to the memory of George Eliot. After her 
death appeared “The Poems of Emma Lazarus” (2 
vols., Boston and New York, 1889), which com- 
prise such of her poetic work in previous collections, 
in periodical publications, and from among her lit- 
erary remains as her executors deemed proper to 
preserve in permanent form. 

Emma Lazarus counted among her friends many 
of the prominent literary men of the day. Doubt- 
less she is the most distinguished literary figure pro- 
duced by American Jewry, and possibly the most 
eminent poet among Jews since Heine and Judah 
Lób Gordon. From a point of view transcending 
the racial, she ranks high as a writer; and her later 
work would seem to indicate that, if days had been 
granted her, she might have risen to a place in the 
first class. In May, 1903, a bronze tablet com- 
memorative of her was placed inside the pedestal of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Hebrew, xxxiii., Nos. 3, 5; 
The Critic, xi. 293; Memoir prefixed to The Poems of Emma 
Lazarus (first published in The Century, xiv. 875); The 
American (Philadelphia), xvii. 295; The Literary World 
(Boston), xx. 86; The Spectator (London), Ixiii. 608; Poet- 
Lore (Boston), v. 820; Appleton's Cyclopedia of American 
Biography; Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 260- 
261; Kayserling. Dic Jüdischen Frauen, p. 304; Nahida 
Remy, Das Jüdische Weib, pp. 281-282; Library of Ameri- 


can Literature, x. 492-498, хі. 548; Henry S. Morais, Emi- 


nent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 186-192. 
A. H. 8 

LAZARUS, JOSEPHINE: American essayist; 
born March 23, 1846, in New York city, where she 
has always resided; daughter of Moses and Esther 
(Nathan) Lazarus. The first piece of work to bring 
her into prominent notice was the biographical 
sketch of her sister Emma LAZARUS, which first ap- 
peared in * The Century Magazine," Oct., 1888, and 
was afterward prefixed to “The Poems of Emma 
Lazarus” (New York and Boston, 1889). Between 
1890 and 1898 she wrote articles on “Marie Bash- 
kirtseff " in “Scribner’s Magazine," and on “ Louise 
May Alcott” and “Margaret Fuller” in “The Cen- 
tury Magazine." In 1895 six of her essays on Jew- 
ish subjects, which had appeared from 1892 to 1895 
in “The Century Magazine” and “The Jewish Mes- 
senger,” were collected and published in book form 
under the title “The Spirit of Judaism." The plea 
addressed to Jews in these essays is to acquire a 
larger knowledge of the Jewish situation, to emerge 





‚ Leipsic, 1901. 


from their spiritual isolation, and to enter into fel- 
lowship with those among whom they live; and the 
plea addressed to Christians is for a more liberal 
attitude toward Jews and Jewish thought. 

Between 1897 and 1902 Josephine Lazarus wrote, 
in “The American Hebrew,” “The New World,” 
and “The Maccabean,” four articles on aspects of 
the Zionist movement, with which she is in sympa- 
thy. Besides, she published, in 1899, a book entitled 
“Madame Dreyfus”; and for many years she has 
been a contributor of numerous book-notices to 
“The Critic.” 

А. Н. 8. 


LAZARUS, JULIUS: German physician; bórn 
at Neusalz-on-the-Oder April 6, 1847; educated at 
the gymnasium of Görlitz, Silesia, and at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, where he sigpdied medicine. The 
Franco-Prussian war interrupted his studies, Laza- 
rus serving as assistant surgeon, He is still con- 
nected with the army as surgeon of the landwehr. 
At the close of the war he resumed his studies at 
the University of Berlin (M.D. 1872). He became 
assistant to Traube and was detailed to a military 
hospital as surgeon. At twenty-six he received the 
Prussian Order of the Crown. Since 1875 he has 
lectured at Berlin University as privat-docent to the: 
senior medical classes during the summer vacation, 
receiving the title of “ Sanitütsrat" in 1896, and that 
of professor in 1901. 

Lazarus was one of the founders of the Society of 
Jewish Nurses. Heisa collaborator on Eulenburg's 
* Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie? (Vienna, 
1899), and is the author of: “Handbuch der Krank- 
enpflege,” Berlin, 1897; “Pneumatische Therapie," 
Vienna, 1899; * Muskulése Insufficienz des Herzens," 


F. T. H. 


LAZARUS, LEYSER: German Talmudist; 
born at Filehne 1820; died at Breslau April 16, 1879; 
brother of Moritz Lazarus. He first attended yeshi- 
bot, then went to Sondershausen as fellow teacher 
of Rabbi Heidenheim, and there attended the gym- 
nasium. After having studied at the University of 
Berlin, he was elected rabbi of Prenzlau in 1849, and 
in 1875 became Frankel's successor in the presi- 
deney of the Breslau seminary, which position he 
held until his death. 

Lazarus combined the knowledge of a Talmudist 
of the old school with modern education. He was 
the author of “Die Ethik des Talmuds," Breslau, 
1877. 


S, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahresbericht des Jiidisch-Theologischen 
Seminars, Breslau, 1880. D 
8. r 


LAZARUS, MORITZ: German philosopher; 
born at Filehne, in the Prussian province of Posen, 
Sept. 15, 1824; died at Meran, Tyrol, April 18, 1908; 
son of Aaron Levin Lazarus, a pupil of Akiba Eger, 
and himself president of the bet din and the yeshi- 
bah of Filehne (died there Feb. 26, 1874). With his 
brother Leyser, who later became president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau, Lazarus 
received his first instruction at the school of the 
Jewish community of Filehne. Besides he studied 
with A. Waldenburg, father of the Berlin professor 
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Ludwig Waldenburg. 'The first German public 
school in Filehne (founded 1884) was inaccessible to 
young Lazarus on account of its denominational 
character. Thus his early education was confined 
to the various branches of Jewish knowledge. His 
parents destined him for a commercial career, and 
at the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to a mer- 
chant of Posen. From the outset, however, this 
career did not meet 
with Lazarus’ ap- 
proval In 1844 he en- 
tered the German gym- 
nasium at Brunswick, 
and left it two years 
later with the “testi- 
monium maturitatis.? 
From 1846 to 1849 he 
studied history, philol- 
ogy, and especially 
philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Be- 
ing a fervent admirer 
of his teacher Herbart, 
Lazarus in course of 
time became a promi- 
nent exponent of his 
philosophy, to which 





Moritz Lazarus. 


he gave a more ideal- 


istic impress. In 1850 he obtained his Ph.D. degree; 
in the same year he married Sarah Lebenheim. 
Lazarus’ first publication, “ Die Sittliche Berechti- 
gung Preussens in Deutschland ” (Berlin, 1850), ap- 
pealed to the public at large. In this book he 
claimed for Prussia the leadership over the other 
German states on account of her political, philosoph- 
ical, and religious superiority. From 1850 Lazarus 
devoted himself especially to psychology. Apply- 
ing the laws of the psychology of the individual to 
the nation and to mankind (for these he.considered 
as social beings), Lazarus established a new branch 
of research which he termed “ Vélkerpsychologie ” 
(national psychology). Inanarticle entitled * Ueber 
den Begriff und die Möglichkeit einer Vélkerpsy- 
chologie als Wissenschaft” (in Prutz’s “ Deutsches 
Museum," 1851) he laid the foundation for the study 
of this science. Nine years later, in collaboration 
with H. Steinthal, his friend and brother-in-law, 
Lazarus established the “Zeitschrift für Völker- 
psychologie und Sprach wissenschaft" (vols. i.-xx., 


Berlin, 1860-90; continued as the 

Founds “Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volks- 

fCVóolker- kunde”). From 1856 to 1858 he pub- 
psycho-  lished his principal work, “Das Leben 
logie." der Seele in Monographien ” (8 vols. ; 


9d ed., 1888-97). It deals with the 
principal problems of psychology from the stand- 
point of the philosophy of Herbart. Written ina 
popular and easy style, it soon found a large circle 
of readers. 

In 1860 Lazarus was called to the University of 
Dern as professor of psychology; six years later he 
returned to Berlin and was appointed teacher of 
philosophy at the Royal Military Academy (1867); 
and in 1874 he became professor of philosophy at the 
university of that city. He was oneof the founders 
of the Schillerstiftung and for many years its presi- 








dent; he was also curator of the Victoria Lyceum. 
On the occasion of his seventieth birthday Lazarus 
was honored by the German emperor, the University 
of Bern, and Ше Hebrew Union College of Cincin- 
nati. 'The first conferred upon him the title of 
* Koniglicher Geheimer Regierungsrath”; the sec- 
опа, the degree of doctor of law; and the third, that 
of doctor of theology. In 1895 Lazarus, after the 
death of his first wife, married the widow Nahida 
Ruth Remy, who under his influence had embraced 
Judaism. During his last years Lazarus lived a re- 
tired life in Meran. 

Among his shorter philosophical and historical 
writings may be mentioned: “ Ueber den Ursprung 
der Sitten," 1860; * Ueber die Ideen in der Ge- 
schichte,” 1861; “Zur Lehre von den Sinneser- 
scheinungen,” 1867; “Ein Psychologischer Blick in 
Unsere Zeit,” 1872; "Ideale Fragen,” 1878; “ Er- 
Ziehung und Geschichte,” 1881; “Ueber die Reize 
des Spiels," 1888. 

Lazarus took à very active part in the public and 
spiritual life of the Prussian Jews. From 1867 to 
1892 he was à member of the Reprüsentanten-Ver- 
sammlung of the Jewish congregation of Berlin; 
from 1882 to 1894, vice-president of the Deutsch- 
Israelitischer Gemeindebund; from 1867 to 1874, 
president of the Berlin branch of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle; in 1869, president of the Jew- 

ish Synod of Leipsic, and in 1871 of 
Communal that of Augsburg. Не was also vice- 
Activity. president of the Russian Auxiliary 
Committee and of the Rumanian Com- 
mittee (1869-94). Lazarus was furthermore one of 
the founders of the LEHRANSTALT FUR DIE WISSEN- 
SCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS of Berlin, and for many 
years president of its board of curators. He wasa 
very effective and popular publie speaker. His 
most important lectures on Jews and Judaism were 
collected and published in his “Treu und Frei," 
Leipsie, 1887 (contains his speeches at the meetings 
of the two synods; * Was Heiss National?"; “ Un- 
ser Standpunkt? ; * An die Deutschen Juden ?; ^ Auf 
Moses Mendelssohn”; * Auf Michael Sachs”; * Aus 
einer Jüdischen Gemeinde vor Fünfzig Jahren ”). 

Lazarus devoted much time and energy to combat- 
ing that anti-Semitism which took its rise in Ger- 
many about 1878. He was one of the most promi- 
nent Jewish apologists of his time. Like many of 
his contemporaries, he believed (but erroneously) 
that anti-Semitism was merely a passing fancy, а 
phenomenon engendered by reactionary times, which 
could be explained away in writings or addresses. 
He maintained that the Jews were united only by 
means of their religious history (“Treu und Frei,” 
p. 77). In this case as in many others, when con- 
sidering Jewish matters, Lazarus follows the dic- 
tates of his desires rather than the interests of the 
common weal (“Gemeingeist”). Much cited for 
apologetic purposes is his definition of the concept 
“nation,” as the essential and only objective charac- 
teristic of which he takes not the similarity of cus- 
toms and morals, of territory, religion, and race, but 
the bond of language. 
` Of his more important contributions to Jewish 
literature may be cited: *Der Prophet Jeremias" 
(1894), a lecture, and “Die Ethik des Judenthums” 
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(parti, 1898; 9d ed., 1899; translated into English , 


by Henrietta Szold, and published by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1900). 


** Die In the latter work Lazarus takes ethics 
Ethik des astheresultant rather than as the basic 
Juden- principle of religion, and, following 
thums." Kant, establishes as the principle of 


Jewish ethics in particular the co- 
equality of God and the law of autonomy, wherc- 
by the Jewish conception of God has, of course, been 
given up. Lazarus fails to show the historical de- 
velopment of the morals of Judaism according to 
the various sources, as has been pointed out by Her- 
man Cohen (* Das Problem der Jüdischen Sitteulehre, 
eine Kritik von Lazarus,‘ Ethik des Judenthums,' " 
in * Monatsschrift," xliii. 885 e£ seg.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Berliner, Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus und die 
Oeffentliche Meinung, Berlin, 1887 ; Brockhaus Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon: R. Brainin, in Ha-Shiloah, v. 45 ct seq.: 
Jew. Chron. April 17, 1908: A. Choralnik, in Die Welt, vii., 
No. 18: Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, рр. 192 et seq.: comp. also the necrologies in Ha-Mcliz, 
xliii, No. 79; Ha-Zofeh, i. No. 78; Ha-Zefirah, xxx., Nos. 
79, 81: and in Ha-Zeman, i., No. 25. 

M. Sc. 


LAZARUS, MOSES: American merchant; born 
in New York city June 29, 1813; died there March 
9, 1885. He was identified with the sugar-refining 
industry until 1865; thereafter he lived in retire- 
ment. In 1840 he married Esther Nathan, a mem- 
ber of another family prominent in the life of New 
York city. At his death he left seven children, two 
of whom, Emma and Josephine, have achieved dis- 
tinction as authors. Lazarus was а member of tbe 
Shearith Israel congregation and was one of the 
founders of the Knickerbocker Club. 

A. Н. 8. 
LAZARUS, NAHIDA RUTH (л Sturm- 
hófel): German authoress; born Feb. 83, 1849, at 
Berlin; a descendant of a German Christian family. 
She was married first to Dr. Max Remy (in her 
writings she still signs herself “Nahida Remy ”), 
after whose death she became a convert to Judaism 
and married Prof. Moritz Lazarus (1895). 

Nahida Lazarus has contributed many essays and 
novels, treating of history, art, and theatrical criti- 
cism, sociology, ctc., to the feuilietons of the “ Vos- 
sische Zeitung," * Monatszeitung," * Westermann's 
Monatshefte," etc. She is also the authoress of: 
*Die Rechnung ohne Wirth," drama, 1870; * Wo 
die Orangen Blühen," story, 1872; “Constanze,” 
drama, 1879; “Die Grafen Eckardstein," drama, 
1880; “Schicksalswege,” 1880; “Domenico,” and 
“Nationale Gegensätze,” drama, 1884; * Sicilianische 
Novellen,” 1885; “Liebeszauber,” drama, 1887; 
* Geheime Gewalten,” 1890; “Das Jüdische Weib,” 


1899; “Das Gebet in Bibel und Talmud,” 1892; ! 


“Kulturstudien über das Judentum,” 1898; “ Hu- 
manitüt im Judentum,” 1894; “Ich Suchte Dich,” 
an autobiography, 1898; etc. Since the death of 
her husband she has prepared a volume of his “ Le- 
benserinnerungen.? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Deutsches Dichterlexikon: Hin- 
richsen, Das Literarische Deutschland, 2d ed., 1801-92. 
8. F. T. H. 
LEASE. See LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
LEATHER.—Biblical Data: Skins of animals 


were employed for clothing as soon as man felt the | 





need of covering his body to protect himself against , 


cold and rain. With Ше advance of civilization 
such clothing was every where replaced by products 
of the loom. ‘The same was the case among the 
Hebrews. The “coat of skins" was regarded by 
them as having been the first kind of clothing, 
given to man by God Himself (Gen. iii. 21); and the 
mantle of skins was still worn in the time of the 
Patriarchs (Gen. xxv. 25) In historic times the 
use of the mantle of skins is mentioned only in the 
case of the prophets Elijah апа Elisha, who, in in- 
tentional contrast to the people of their day, wore 
the ancient, simple garb (I Kings xix. 18; II Kings 
i. 8; ii. 8, 13 e£ seq.) ; indeed, the hairy mantle came 
in time to be the distinguishing feature of a proph- 
et’s garb (Zech. xiii. 4; Matt. iii. 4, vii. 15). 

After the Hebrews had acquired the art of tanning, 
which must have been at an early date, leather came 
to be used fora number of other purposes. Among 
articles of clothing it was employed chiefly for san- 
dals. Leathern girdles are also mentioned (II Kings 
i. 8etal.). The warrior had aleathern Немет to pro- 
tect his head, and his SnrELD also was usually of 
leather. For utensils in daily use leather is princi- 
pally employed among nomads, as it was among the 
ancient Israelites, since receptacles of leather are not 
liable to be broken and are easily carried about. 
The original form of a table, as the word mow indi- 
cates, was a piece of leather, which was spread upon 
the ground. Pails and all other vessels for holding 
liquids were made of leather. The leather bucket 
for drawing water out of a well and the leather flask 
—consisting of a single skin removed from the 
animal's carcass as intact as possible—for holding 
wine or for transporting water have remained in 
common use in the Orient down to the present day. 
Skins of goats and sheep were generally used for 
these various purposes; more seldom, those of oxen. 
Concerning tanning, although it was probably famil- 
iar to the Hebrews from the oldest times, nothing 
is said in the Old Testament. Not once is a tanner 
mentioned. 

A. І Bx. 
—In the Talmud: The Talmud speaks of many 
articles made of skins (Y) ; and, as tanning was prac- 
tised in Talmudic times, it is possible that such arti- 
cles, or at least some of them, were of leather. The 
strap (“rezu‘ah”) is mentioned as serving various 
purposes. Asses were hobbled with straps: and 
cows were led by means of straps tied to the horns 
(Shab. 54b). Women used to tie their hair with 
leathern straps (#0. 57а); and by similar means shoes 
and sandals were fastened to the feet (Neg. xi. 11), 
and the tefillin to the head and arm (Men. 35b). 
Flagellation (^malkut") was performed by means 
of three straps—one of calfskin and two of ass' skin 
(Mak. 92b); straps are frequently mentioned as 
instruments of punishment, especially of children 
(Yer. Git. i. 48d, et passim). It would appear that 
straps were used to tie up certain objeets, as the 
untying of the strap is often used to designate re- 
laxation (Yer. Bik. i. 64a, ef passim). It is very 
probable that sandals generally were made of thick 
hide; for wooden sandals are indicated as such (Yeb. 
101a, et passim). Besides shoes, the Talmud speaks. 
of leather hose (*anpilia ”), and of a kind of glove 
and foot-wear of skin fora cripple who was compelled 
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` to use his hands in order to move from place to place 
(db. 102b). 

'The Mishnah, Kelim xxvi. 5, enumerates the fol- 
lowing articles made of leather: a coveriug for the 
mule or ass; aprons worn by muleteers and by sur- 
geons to protect their clothes; a cradle-cover; a 
child's breast-piece to protect it from the scratching 
of a cat; aprons by which wool-carders and flax- 
spinners protected themselves from the waste of the 
wool or the tow of the flax; the pad placed by the 
porter under his load; and skins used for various 
purposes by individualsnot engaged in any business 
or trade (*'orot ba‘al ha-bayit”). In mishnah 8 of 
the same chapter, tanners’ skins are spoken of; but 
certainly untanned skins are meant, similar to those 
referred to in Shab. 49a as having been spread by 
the tanner for people to sit upon. 

A. ? M. SEL. 

LEAVEN (aww): Fermenting dough (pon = 
“to be sour,” “fermented”; Aramaic, Мп). Leav- 
ened bread was probably a common article of food 
among the ancient Israelites (Hos. vii. 4), while 
unleavened bread (“mazzot”) was prepared when 
food was required at short notice (Gen. xix. 8; I 
Sam. xxviii. 24). Such bread was designated "the 
bread of affliction,” because of its association with 
Egyptian slavery (Deut. xvi. 8; Ex. xii. 34-89; sce 
Baxine; Brean; MazzaH) With few exceptions 
(Lev, vii, 18, xxiii, 17), leaven was forbidden in sac- 
rificial offerings (Ex. xxiii. 18, xxxiv. 25; Lev. ii. 11, 
vi. 10; comp. Amos iv. 5; see SACRIFICE). In later 
times, *leaven" and *corruption ? were regarded as 
synonymous terms (Matt. xvi. 6-12; Mark viii. 15; 
I Cor. v. 6-8). The Rabbis, in speaking of the 
evil desire (“yezer ha-ra‘”), called it “the leaven 
that is in the dough" (Ber. 17a; comp. Gen. R. 
xxxiv. 19; Yalk., Ruth, 601), and the term was thus 
extensively used by the cabalists of the Middle 
Ages (Hastings, “ Dict. Bible,” s.v.). 

During the festival of Mazzot it was strictly for- 
bidden to eat anything leavened, or even to keep 
such food on one's premises (Ex. xii. 14-20, xiii. 
8-7, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18; Lev. xxiii. 6; Num. xxviii. 
17; Deut. xvi. 8, 4). The punishment for eating 
leavened bread during these seven days was “karet " 
(Ker, 2a), and for preparing it, stripes (Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Hamez, i. 1-8). The reason for this prohibi- 
tionis given in Ex. xii. 84-89, although other rca- 
sons have been advanced by modern scholars (see 
Mazzan; PASSOVER): 

With reference to this prohibition three kinds of 
leaven were distinguished by the Rabbis: (1) leav- 
ened food prepared from the five kinds of grain, 

wheat, barley, oats, corn, and spelt 

Kinds of (*hamez gamur”); (2) food in which 

Leaven, leaven of the first kind was mixed 

ў (“ta‘arubot ”); and (3) any leavened 
substance unfit for food, e.g., the dough which the 
cooks used to place over the pot or that which the 
bookbinders used for pasting the leaves (“hamez 
nuksheh ?). г Leaven of the first kind carried with it 
the punishment of karet; of the second, stripes; 
while that of the third kind, being prohibited only 
by a rabbinical decree, carried no punishment with 
it (Pes. 48a; “Yad,” Lc. 6; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 442, 1; Hayye Adam, 121, 1). 











An Israelite may not derive any benefit from un- 
leavened bread during Passover. He may not feed 
his animal with it, nor may he burn it and then 
make use of the fire (Pes. 5b, 21b). The Rabbis, in 
order to punish him who did not remove all leaven 
from his house before the holy day, went still further 
in their restrictions, and decreed that the use or 
benefit from any leaven belonging to an Israelite 
left over after the holyday was forever prohibited 
(ib. 28a, 29a; “Yad,” Lc. i. 4). If, however, the 


‘Israelite had sold or given all his leaven to a non- 


Jew before Passover, it might be bought back and 
used by the Jew after Passover (Tosef., Pes. ii. б, б; 
Rosh, £5. ii. 4). It has thus become customary for 
one who has much leaven left to sell it to a non-Jew 
before Passover. A contract is drawn up in legal 
form in which all the details are set 
forth, and earnest-money is accepted ; 
and the key of the room in which the 
leaven is stored up is delivered to the 
non-Jew. A common custom, fol- 
lowed by a great many communities, 
isforall the Jews of thetown to make 
the rabbi the agent for selling all their leaven to a 
non-Jew. A few days before the festival every 
Israelite comes to the rabbi's house and signs a deed 
of sale and enters into the symbolical form of sale 
(*kinyan") with the rabbi; and then the rabbi 
draws up a separate deed for the non-Jew, to whom 
all the other deeds are delivered. It is also neces- 
sary to rent to the non-Jew the room in which the 
leaven is stored (Sha'are Teshubah to Orah Hay- 
yim, 448, 8; Kizzur Shulhan ‘Aruk, 114). 

If a particle of leaven fall into а boiling pot dur- 
ing Passover, even though the pot contain more 
than sixty times the amount of leaven, all the food 
in the pot is prohibited, and the pot itself can not be 
used again during the festival (Pes. 30a; “Yad,” 
l.c. i. 5) If, however, the leaven fall into the 
pot before Passover, and the amount in the pot is 
sixty times the amount of leaven, the food may be 
eaten on the festival. Dishes or pots which have 
been used during the year for articles containing 
leaven can not be used during the festival, unless 
they have gone through some process of purification. 
Earthenware vessels which have been used for 
leaven must be burned again in the potter's kiln, 
while vessels made of metal may be used after they 
have undergone a process of purification (“hag‘a- 
lah”). Vessels used on the fire, such as spite or 
broilers, must be made red hot before they can be 
used for Passover, while vessels that have been used 
in cooking, such as pots and pans, must be boiled 
in water (‘Ab. Zarah 75b; Rosh Pes. ii. 7; “Yad,” 
Lc. v. 21-26; Orah Hayyim, 451). Dishes, spoons, 
and forks are made fit for use on Passover by pour- 
ing hot water over them. The custom, however, is 
to have these as well as all vessels, even such as 
have been used only for cold food or drink, boiled 
in the same manner as vessels used in cooking. 
Large vessels, such as can not be placed in other 
vessels in order to have them boiled, can be purified 
by being passed over a hot stone while hot water is 
being poured over them (Orah Hayyim, 451, 6, and 
Isserles’ note). Wooden tables upon which hot ves- 
sels containing leaven have been placed should be 
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scrubbed with hot water, and, as is usually the cus- 
tom, rubbed over with a hot stone. Polished tables 
which can not be washed in this manner must be 
covered with heavy cloth for Passover, so that the 
heat of the dishes placed upon them shall not reach 
the surface (Orah Hayyim, 451, 20, and Be'er Heteb, 
ad loe). Some rabbis are of the opinion that glass- 
ware needs no special purification for Passover; 
others, that no process of purification can make it 
fit for use (db. 26, and “ Magen Abraham,” ad loc.). In 
some countries it is the custom to leave glasses in 
water for three successive days, changing the water 
every day, in order to make them fit for use on the 
festival (Hayye Adam, 125, 22). In order to avoid 
all doubt, observant Jews provide themselves with 


lowing blessing: “Blessed art thou . . . and com- 
mandest us concerning the removal of leavened 
bread” (b. 70). After he has searched all the rooms 
and has collected all the morsels of leaven in a 
wooden spoon, he carefully ties them up in arag and 
stores them away in a place which can not be reached 
by rats, pronouncing the following formula in Ara- 
maic or in any language which he understands best: 
“ Let all leaven that is in my premises which I have 
not seen and which I have not removed be as of 
no avail and be as the dust of the ground.” On 
the next morning leaven may be eaten only until the 
fourth hour of the day (čb. 12b); and soon after that 
time all the remaining leaven is carefully collected 
and burned, when the master of the house repeats 





THE FOREST OF LEBANON. 
(From a photograph.) 


separate sets of dishes and kitchen utensils for Pass- 
over, which are stored away from year to year, being 
used only during the festival. 

Many days before Passover the pious Jewish 
housewife commences her house-cleaning for the 


festival. On the eve of the fourteenth of Nisan, 
although most Jewish houses are then 

Search for thoroughly free from all leaven, the 
Leaven master of the house proceeds with 
Before the ceremony of searching for leaven 
Passover. (“bedikathamez”; Pes. 2a; see BEDr- 


Kan). Pieces of bread are placed in 
conspicuous places which can not be overlooked, 
and with a wax candle in his hand the master of the 
house begins the search, after pronouncing the fol- 


the formula, with a few alterations, which he re- 
cited on the previous evening (Orah Hayyim, 481- 
487). 

Any leaven found in the house during Passover, 
if discovered on the week-days of the holy day, 
should be immediately burned; if found on the holy 
day itself it should be covered with a vessel and 
burnedintheevening. While it is being burned the 
above-mentioned blessing should be pronounced 
(Pes. 6a; “Yad,” Ze. iii. 8; Orah Hayyim, 446). 

5, 8. J. H. G. 


LEAVENWORTH. See KANSAS. 


LEBANON qua5) : Name of а range of moun- 
tains in Syria. In prose, with the exception of IL 
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Chron. ii. 8 (Hebr) the name is always written 
with the article, while in poetry it occurs as often 
without as with the article. Thename (= * white") 
is due either to the snow which covers its peaks for 
the greater part of the year, and to which Jer. xviii. 
14 alludes, or to the calcareous formations of the 
upperranges. 'The topography of the Lebanon is 
very vaguely indicated in the Bible; it appears only 
as the great northern limit of the land assigned to 
Isracl (Deut. i. 7, xi. 24; Josh. i. 4), and is mentioned 
as being not far from the Sea of Joppa (Ezra iii. 7). 
It was fully described by Greek geographers, among 
others by Strabo (xvi. 754): it consists of two par- 
allel ranges running south-southwest and north- 
northeast, the western range being called * Lebanon, " 
and the eastern, *Anti-Lebanon"; Mt. Hermon is 
the highest peak in the latter range. ‘Between the 
two ranges is а valley which the Bible calls “the 
valley of Lebanon,” where the city of Baal-gad was 
situated (Josh. xii. 7); the Greeks gave the name 
“ Cæle-Syria” to the district, The Lebanon juts 
into the Mediterranean south of Tyre, where the 
rocks form an ascent to the top of the mountain; 
hence the Talmudic name i$ А2030 (= “the ladder 
of Tyre”; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah i. 9; ‘Er. 80a; Bezah 
95b; comp. the KAiuak Tupiov of Josephus, “B. J n 
ii. 10, $ 2). 

“Lebanon” also in the Bible includes the Anti- 
Lebanon (comp. Josh. xiii. 5, ^all Lebanon toward 
the sunrising,” and Cant. vii. 5 [A. V. 4], “the tower 
of Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus"; in 
both verses the Anti-Lebanon being meant) Atthe 
time of Joshua, the Lebanon was inhabited by the 
Hivites and Giblites, and though it formed a part 
of the land assigned to the Israelites it was never con- 
quered by them (Josh. xiii. 5; J udgesiii. 1-3). In the 
time of Solomon, the Lebanon district seems to have 


been in the possession of Hiram, King of Tyre (І. 


Kings v. 6; II Chron. ii. 8). Nevertheless, Solomon 
appears to have erected buildings in the Lebanon 
(I Kings ix. 19; II Ohron. viii. 6). Owing to its 
extraordinary fertility, the Lebanon is 

Proverbial the mountain range most frequently 
Fertility. mentioned in the Bible. Moses, when 
looking over the promised land, men- 

tioned the Lebanon in particular (Deut. iff. 25). It 
was famous for its fruit (Ps. Ixxii. 16), its wine 
(Hosea xiv. 8), and especially for its cedars, which 
furnished wood for the Temple (I Kings v. 6; Ezra 
iii. 7; Ps. xxix. 5, civ. 16; passim). "Therange had 
also an abundance of fir-trees and algum-trees (II 
Chron. ii. 8), and the thístle of the Lebanon is once 
referred to (/b. xxv. 18). The “smell of Lebanon” 
is spoken of in Hosea xiv. 7 and Cant. iv. 11, and 
by the Talmudists. “At the arrival of the Messiah, 
the young people of Israel will exhale an odor like 
that of Lebanon” (Ber. 48b). Lebanon is referred 
to as “Eden” by Ezekiel (xxxi. 16), and Isaiah 
speaks of the “glory of Lebanon” (Isa. 1х. 18) It 
is for this reason that * Lebanon" is taken by the 
Prophets to designate Jerusalem (Isa. x. 84; Zech. 
xi. 1), while the Rabbis understood it to refer to the 
Temple of Jerusalem, supposing that it was so called 
because it cleanses Israel of sin (lit. “it whitened 
their sins”; Yoma 39a). 

E. G. H. 
VII.—42 
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LEBENSOHN, ABRAHAM  DOB BÁR 
BEN HAYYIM (surnamed Michailishker ; 
pseudonym, Adam): Russian Hebraist, poet, and 
grammarian; born in Wilna, Russia, about 1789; 
died there Nov. 19, 1878. Like all Jewish boys of 
that time in Russia he was educated asa Talmudist, 
but became interested in Hebrew grammar and 
punetuation when, at the age of cleven, he was in- 
structed in reading in public the weekly portions of 
the Law. He was married, according to the custom 
of those times, as soon 
as he had celebrated his 
bar mizwah; and he 
spent the following eight 
years with his wife's 
parents in Michailishok, 
government of Wilna. 
This gave him the sur- 
name. *Michailishker," 
by which he was popu- 
larly known; and it also 
accounts for the last 
letter in his pen-name 
“Adam” (formed from 
the initials of. Abraham 
Dob Michailishker), 
while the family name 
*TLebensohn," which he 
adopted, is a literal 
translation of * ben Hay- 
yim." He afterward lived about four years in 
Osmiyany, in the government of Wilna, where he at- 
tempted to establish himself asa merchant. He was 
now an accomplished rabbinic scholar; but he de- 
voted most of his leisure time to the study of He- 
brew poeticaland grammatical works. On return- 
ing to his native city, where he remained for the 
rest of his life, he engaged in teaching, a profession 
which he followed until his old age, except for 
about fifteen years in which he was engaged in the 
business of a broker. 

His first poetical work to be published was the 
“Shir Habibim ” (Wilna, 1822), in honor of the mar- 
riage of Count Tyszkiewicz, one of the most pow- 
erfulnoblemen of Lithuania. It was followed by 
“Ebel Kabed" (20. 1825), an elegy on the death 
of R. Saul Katzenellenbogen; this established the 
author’s reputation as a Hebrew poet. The pub- 
lication of the first volume of his poetry, entitled 
: “Shire Sefat Kodesh” (Leipsic, 1842; 
2d ed. Wilna, 1868), marks the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in Neo-Hebrew 
literature in Russia. It is the first poetical work of 
the rejuvenated literature that can be favorably 
compared with the works of that nature which were 
produced in western European countries. It was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm. Thousands 
of young men in sympathy with the HASEALAH 
movement, of which Lebensohn became the leading 
exponent in Lithuania, learned to recite the songs of 
*Shire Sefat Kodesh" by heart; and the fame of 
the author spread to all centersof Hebrew learning. 

When Sir Moses Montefiore visited Wilna in 1846 
Lebensohn prepared for his perusal an article on 
the condition of the Jews in Russia and the means 
by which it was to be improved. This interesting 
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document, embodying the views held by the Mas- 
kilim of that period, summarized the evils from 
which the Jews suffered and boldly stated that they 
were themselves to blame for their troubles. Lack 
of education and of skill in handicrafts, too early 
marriages, the ignorance of the rabbis and teachers, 
and extravagance were described as the four *abot 
nezikin ? orchief faults; and relief was proposed, as 
was customary in those times, through governmen- 
tal intervention (see І. M. Dick, “Wa-Orah,” and 
Lebensohn, * Yeter Shire Adam,” pp. 67 et seq.). 

In 1848 Lebensohn was made one of the principal 
teachers in the newly established rabbinical school 
of Wilna, a position which he creditably filled for 
nearly twenty years, until he was forced by age 
and impaired eyesight to relinquish it. He was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Joshua Steinberg. In 
1848, too, he began, conjointly with the bibliog- 
rapher Benjacob, the publication of a new edition 
of the Bible, with a German translation, himself 
adding valuable glosses to the “biur” (* Mikra'e 
IXodesh,” Wilna, 1848-53). Some of 
his commentaries on the Bible were 
later printed separately as a supple- 
ment to that edition (*Bi'urim Ha- 
dashim," ib. 1858). A second volume of “Shire 
Sefat Kodesh? appeared in Wilna in 1856 (2d ed., 
20. 1869); and in 1869 was published “ Yeter Shire 
Adam," the third volume of the same work, contain- 
ing also poems written by his son Micah Joseph 
LrBENsouN. The most important of his later works 
are the allegorical drama “Emet we-Emunah ? (b, 
1867; 2d ed., 20. 1870), which has for its theme the 
harmonization of science and religion; and “ Yitron 
le-Adam ? (ib. 1874), a commentary on Ben-Ze'eb's 
well-known Hebrew grammar, “Talmud Leshon 
‘Tbri,” with which it has been often reprinted. A 
new edition of the three volumes of *Shire Sefat 
Kodesh " appeared in Wilna in 1895. 

Lebensohn was the author of several other, unim- 
portant, works and of numerous erticles in the peri- 
odicals. Не exercised almost as much influence by 
his powerful personality as by his literary efforts, 
and was recognized in his later years as the pioneer 
of haskalah in northwestern Russia. The Maskilim 
of Wilna considered themselves as his pupils, while 
the fanatics saw in him the embodiment of all the 
objectionable features of the progressist movement. 

He had two sons, Micah Joseph, cited above, and 
Aryeh Lób, who was a prominent business man in 
Wilna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, 


As Com- 
mentator. 


Safah_le-Ne’emanim, pp. 156-158, 
Wilna, 1881; idem. Keneset Yisrael, pp. 36-37; Gordon, in 
Yerreiskaya Biblioteka, viii. 160-177; Mandelkern, in Ha- 
Asif, iii. 117-425; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 192-194. 


H. R. P. Wr. 


LEBENSOHN, MICAH JOSEPH: Russian 
Hebrew poet; born in Wilna, Russia, Feb. 22, 1898; 
died there Feb. 17,1852. His father, the poet Abra- 
ham Bär Lesensomy, implanted in him the love of 
Hebrew poetry, and Micah Joseph began very early 
to translate and to compose Hebrew songs. He suf- 
fered from consumption during the last five or six 
years of his short life. In 1849 he was in Berlin, 
and later went to Salzbrunn and other watering- 
places, where he vainly sought relief from the terri- 
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About the end 
of 1850 he abandoned all hope of recovery and re- 


turned to Wilna, where he lingered until his death. |— — 


Lebensohn's poetical works are: * Harisut Troya? 
(Wilna, 1849; 2d cd., 2d, 1869), a translation of the - 
third and fourth books of Vergil’s * ZEneid " after: 
Schiller s German translation; “Shire Bat Ziyyon” 
(b. 1851; 2d ed., #0. 1869), epic poems on Jewish 
subjects, of which his brother-in-law, Joshua Stein- 
berg, published a German translation entitled “ Ge- 
sünge Zion’s” (70. 1859); and “ Kinnor Bat Ziyyon " 
(0. 1870), a second volume of the foregoing songs, 
printed posthumously by his father. The most 
noted elegies on his death are that by his father, 
entitled “Mikal Dim‘ah” (in the second part of 
“Shire Sefat Kodesh”) and J. L. Gordon’s allegor- 
ical drama, “Ho Ah,” which is placed in the first 
part of ^ Kol Shire Yehudah.” 

Lebensohn's poetry surpasses that of his father, 
and is characterized by a deep pathos and a beauty of 
expression which are rare in Neo-Hebrew verse. Itis 
also noted for its expression of the young poet's 
strong longing for life and of the dread of an early 
dissolution which preyed on his mind. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brainin, in Ost und West, ii. No. 4; Der Jud 
(Cracow), iv. No. T Mandelkern, in Ha- Asif, iii. '425-429. 


п. R. P. Wr. 


LEBERT (LEWY), HERMANN: German 
physician; born at Breslau June 9, 1818; died at 
Bex, Canton Waadt, Switzerland, Aug. 1, 1878. He 
studied medicine at the universities of Berlin and 
Zurich, graduating in 1884, and spent the following 
year traveling through Switzerland engaged in 
botanical researches. In 1836 he took a post-gradu- 
ate course in Paris, and in 1888 settled in Bex as a 


physician. The winter months of 1842-45 he spent 
in Paris, occupied with studics in comparative 
anatomy. During the winter of 1845-46 he lived in 


Berlin, and in 1846 he settled in Paris, 

In 1858 Lebert was elected professor of medicine 
at Zurich University, which position he held for six 
years, when he was called ina similar capacity to 
the University of Breslau. Resigning in 1874 he 
spent the last four years of his life in Nice, Vevey, 
and Bex. 

Lebert added greatly to the knowledge of pathol- 
ogy and biology. He wrote numerous essays in the 
medical journals; among his independent works may 
be mentioned: “Physiologie Pathologique,” Paris, 
1845; “ Traité Pratique des Maladies Scrofuleuses et 
Tuberculeuses,” 23. 1849 (German transl. Stuttgart, 
1851); “ Traité Pratique des Maladies Cancéreuses,” 
Paris, 1851; “ Traité d'Anatomie Pathologique 96- 
nérale et Spéciale," db. 1852-64; “Handbuch der 
Praktischen Medicin," Tübingen, 1855; “Handbuch 
der Aligemeinen Pathologie und Ther rapie,” 2b. 1865; 
“Grundzüge der Aerztlichen Praxis,” db. 1866; 
"Klinik der Brustkrankheiten," Tübingen, 1874; 
" Verzeichniss der Schlesischen Spinnen," ib. 1875; 
“Bau und Leben der Spinnen,” Berlin, 1878; “Die 
Krankheiten des Magens," Tübingen, 1878. 

His family name was “Lewy " (or “ Levy ?), which 
he changed to “Lebert” when he adopted Chris- 
tianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lev. Vienna, 1909, 


s. F. T. H. 
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LEBERT, SIEGMUND (SIEGMUND 
LEVY): Music-teacher and writer on music; born 


- at Ludwigsburg, Württemberg, Dec. 12, 1822; died | 


at Stuttgart Dec. 8, 1884. After completing his 
` studies under Tomaschek, Weber, Tedesco, and 
Proksch, at Prague, he taught music at Munich. In 
conjunction with Faiszt, Brachmann, Laiblin, Stark, 
and Speidel, he founded (1856-57) the Stuttgart 
Conservatory. Lebert was highly esteemed as a 
music-teacher and published a large number of 
works on music, of which the following are the most 
important: "Grosse Klavierschule," published in 
cooperation with Stark (several editions; it has been 
translated into English, French, Italian, and Rus- 
sian); an edition of Clementi's * Gradus ad Par- 
nassum ”; an edition of pianoforte classics (in collab- 
oration with Faiszt, Ignaz Lachner, Liszt, and 
others). 

The University of Tübingen conferred on Lebert 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, and the King of 
Württemberg bestowed on him the title of pro- 
fessor. His methods have gradually come to be re- 
garded as somewhat laborious and pedantic. Never- 
theless several able pianists were graduated from 
his school, among whom Anna Mehlig is one of the 
most distinguished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Musik-Lexikon, s.v.; Baker, Bing. 

Dict. of Musicians, s.v. < 

s. J. 50. 

LEBRECHT, FÜRCHTEGOTT: German edu- 
cator; born at Memmelbach, Bavaria, Nov. 16, 1800; 
died at Berlin, Sept. 1, 1876. He studied at Fürth, 
and later at Presburg under Moses Sofer, devoting 
himself mainly to the Talmud and to the Hebrew 
literature of the Middle Ages. In 1827 he went to 
Halle, where he received а thorough grammatical 


training under Gesenius, whom in turn he aided in | 
After a few years spent { 


Neo-Hebraic literature. 
at Halle, he went to Berlin, where he devoted him- 
self to literary work. He secured a position as 
teacher at the Lebrer-Seminar (founded under the 
direction of Zunz in 1840), and continued there 
until 1848. In 1856 he became head teacher at 
the Veitel Heine Ephraim’sche Lehranstalt (Bet ha- 
Midrash), & position he retained until his death, 
serving also as librarian. This institution had been 
established in 1774, but was not maintained on a 
high pedagogical plane until Lebrecht introduced 
modern educational methods and elevated it to a 


level of efficiency that attracted toit wide-spread at- | 


tention. 

Lebrecht was a constant contributor to Jewish 
periodicals, such as Geiger's *Jüd. Zeit.," Fürst's 
“Der Orient," the “Historische Jahrbücher für 
Kritik," the “Allg. Zeit. des Jud."; also to the 
* Vossische Zeitung " and the *Spenersche Zeitung." 
In 1862 he published his * Handschriften und Erste 
Ausgaben des Babylonischen Talmud ? in the * Wis- 
senschaftliche Blätter aus der Veitel Heine Ephra- 
im'schen Lehranstalt,” and two years later his 
* Verbesserter Kritische Lesarten und Erklärungen 
zum Talmud," Berlin, 1864. In 1874 his *Adel- 
heid Zunz” was reprinted from the “ Vossische 
Zeitung." His last work (posthumously. published) 
was his *Bethar, die Fragliche Stadt im Hadria- 
nisch-Jüdischen Kriege: Ein 17 00 Jühriges Missver- 
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stüdniss; Beitrag zur Gesch. und Geographie des 
Alten Palüstina," Berlin, 1877, an enlarged reprint 
of his article in Berliner's “Magazin,” 1876, pp. 2- 
40, 77-98, Ше principal addition being a historical - 
appendix. Together with Johann B. Biesenthal ke 
edited David Kimhi’s “Sefer Shorashim " (Berlin, 
1847), and to А. Asher's edition of Benjamin of 
Tudela (vol. ii. London, 1841) he contributed an 
essay on the state of the califate of Bagdad dur- 
ing the latter half of the 12th century. Several 
of his essays—“ Juden als Arabische Dichter,” “Die 
Oppenheimer'sche Bibliothek," *Jehuda ben Ko- 
reisch, der Erste Lexicograph der Bibel "— were pub- 
lished in the “ Orient, Lit." 1841-44. His pamphlet, 
“Zum 150. Geburtstage Moses Mendelssohn's," was 
edited by Dr. А. Berliner (Berlin, 1878). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsen neiden: in Bolletino Ital. degli Studi 
Orientali, 1876, p. 158. 
8. M. Co. 
LECCE: Town of southern Italy, capital of the 
province of the same name (formerly Terra d'Otran- 
io); contained one of the most prominent Jewish 
settlements in the Neapolitan kingdom before their 
expulsion. There are traces of the existence of 
Jews in Lecce at the time of the Normans (G. T. 
Tanzi, *Gli Statuti della Città di Lecce," p. 19, 
Lecce, 1898). There seem to be no special records 
concerning the Jews until the fifteenth century. 
They occupied themselves at one time with dyeing, 
cattle-raising, and money-lending; the last-named 
occupation, however, was prohibited in 1471. The 
same restrictions were put upon them as in most 
other lands: they could not own real estate or en- 
gagein the higher callings, and they were compelled 
to wear distinguishing badges on their dress. Still, 
they were under the protection of the law and seem 
to have been free from persecutions, as were the 
other Jewish communities throughout Italy. But 
when Giannantonio del Balzo-Orsini, the last Count 
of Lecce, died in 1463, and the city came under the 
direct rule of Ferdinand J., King of Aragon, a vio- 
lent outbreak against the Jews occurred, in which 
the ghetto was sacked, several Jews were killed, and 
the remainder driven out of the place. The city then 
excused itself before the king by throwing all the 
blame upon the Albigenses and other foreigners who 
lived there. The king issued a decree June 20, 1464, 
ordering the Jews to be called back, and pointing 
out the injuries the city had suffered through their 
expulsion. On March 21, 1495, a mob invaded and 
set fire to the ghetto, and killed a great number of 
Jews; the few that saved their lives scattered 
throughout the kingdom. The synagogue was de- 
molished and a church erected on its site. The 
Jews probably never returned to Lecce, as they were 
expelled from the whole Neapolitan kingdom in 
1540. Lecce was the birthplace of the grammarian 
ABRAHAM DE BALMES BEN MEIR (1450-1528). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Guerrieri, Gli Ebrei а Brindisi ed a 
Lecce, Turin, 1901; Vessillo  Tsraclitico, 1901, рр. 
St et seq., 121 et ей. Aar, Gli Studi Storici in Terra 
d'Otranto, p. 234, Florence, 1888; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 22, 23; Castelli, Gli. Ebrei, 
p. 431, Florence. 1899; Coniger, Le Cronache, anno 1195, 
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LE-DAWID BARUK (“чз b): Familiar 






| title for Ps. exliv.. from the initial words of the He- 
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brew text, with especial reference to its employ- 
ment, together with Ps. lxvii., as an introduction to 
the evening prayer at the close of the Sabbath. 
Alone among the sections of the Hebrew ritual 
chanted to traditional tunes, this psalm is always 
set to some melody in the bright and cheerful major 
mode. 

If one rather poor e eighteenth-century air pre- 
served in south-German congregations be left out of 
consideration, there is à remarkable fundamental 
similarity in the various chants utilized by the Ger- 
man aud Polish Jews, by the Spanish and Portuguese 
according to the Dutch and West-Indian tradition, 
and by the Italians and the Jews of the Orient. 
This basal similarity especially struck the traveler 
Moses Israel Hazzan (“Kerak shel Romi," p. 4b, 
Leghorn, 1576). The Ashkenazic and Sephardic 
versions likewise agree in the change from the 
major mode to the minor as the end of the verse is 
approached. This is possibly an instance of the 
intentional application of the teaching of Ps. cxxx vii. 
6, which has affected all of the comparatively 
few blithe strains in the traditional melody of 
Jewish public worship. The influence of the orig- 
inally northern melody on the southern usage is 








paralleled by that of the tune Apprr Hu, of similar 
date. 

Local variants are numerous. "Those in the tra- 
dition of Slavonic and Teutonic regions are due 
largely to the necessity of transposing the second 
phrase of the chant to the upper or the lower 
octave, according as the psalm is started in the ` 
range of a bass or a tenor voice. The chief forms 
of the northern chant are shown in the transcription 
below, at the same pitch however. The first (A) 
is rather favored among German, the second (B) 
among Polish, congregations. The southern chant 
(C) first appears as the subject of the setting of Ps. 
ix. in Benedetto Marcello’s * Estro Poetico-armonico,” 
or * Parafrasi Sopra li Salmi” (Venice, 1724), where 


it is headed “Intonazione degli Ebrei Spagnuoli 
Sopra il Salmo le-David Baruk.” This intonation 


exhibits a more marked simplicity than the two 
southern versions (obviously variants diverging from 
it) quoted by Baer in “Ba‘al Tefillah,” No. 714. 
These developments are due to the personal varia- 
tions of successive cantors, a source of change from 
which the congregational use of the chant custom- 
ary among the northern Jews bas preserved their 
melody to a marked extent. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: German forms: A. Baer, Ba‘al Tefillah, No. 
713, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883 ; E. Breslaur, Sind Originale 
Melodien bei den Juden Geschichtlich Nachweisbar ? p.71, 
Leipsic, 1898 ; S. Naumbourg, Recueil de Chants Religieux, 
No. 42, Paris, 1874. Instrumental: Marksohn and Wolf, Syn- 
agogal Melodien, Хо. 15, Leipsic, 1875. Polish forms: Cohen 
and Davis, Voice of Prayer and Praise, No. 127, London, 
1889; Young Israel (London), 1898, 1. 340. Sephardic (Dutch) 
forms: De Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies, No. 18, Lon- 
don, 1857. Italian: F. Consolo, Libro dei Canti @ Israele, 
part i., Florence, 1892. Oriental: S. Naumbourg, l.c. No. 68. 


A. F. L. C. 


LEDERER, ABRAHAM: Hungarian educa- 
tor and writer; born Jan. 9, 1897, at Libochowitz, 
Bohemia. In 1840 he went to Prague, where he 
studied at the Teachers’ Seminary and at the uni- 
versity. In 1858 he taught at Lundenburg, Mora- 
via; and in 1854 he accepted the post of director of 
the Jewish school at Tata, Hungary, whence he was 
called to the Israclitische Musterschule in 1857, be- 
coming in the following year director of the Israel- 
itic Teachers’ Seminary at Budapest. 

Lederer has contributed much to pedagogics in 
general, and to the training of Jewish teachers in 
Hungary in particular. He is the founder and or- 
ganizer of the Jewish normal school (* Landes-Prü- 
parandie”), of the Jewish National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, of the national pedagogical museum, of the 
Women’s Industrial Association, and of the vacation 
colony for children. In 1869 the government com- 
missioned him to translate Hungarian text-books 
into German, and appointed him director of the state 
seminaries and a member of the supreme board of 
education. Of his works the following are note- 
worthy: “Heimathskunde” (Pest, 1959); * Erzie- 
hungslehre für Israelitische Eltern und Lehrer ? (ib. 
1865); “Leitfaden und Lesebuch für Lehrer" (ib. 
1870); " Methodischer Leitfaden zum Deutschen 
Sprachunterricht” (Budapest, 1878); “Társadalmi 
Pádagogia (ib. 1885), on social pedagogics; * Hires 
Emberek Ismertető Jelei? (“Charakteristiken Be- 
rühmter Männer,” 1896); “ A Testi Büntetés Lélek- 
tana ” (1901), on the psychology of corporal punish- 





ment; and “Iskolai Kirándulás a Csillagos Egbe” 
(1903), a guide to instruction in astronomy in schools. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irék Elete; Izraelita Ta- 

niigyi Ertesitó, 1897. 

5. т L. V. 
LEDERER, JOACHIM K.: Austrian play- 
wright; born at Prague Aug. 28, 1808; died at 
Dresden July 31, 1876. Lederer received only a 
meager education under a private tutor. He began 
the study of medicine, but after a year’s experience 
discarded it for law, and received his degree of 
D.C.L. He found, however, that,-being a Jew, 
there was no prospect for him as a professor in any 
of the universities, and, the practise of law offering 
no attractions to him, he devoted himself to dra- 
matic authorship. He developed great skill in re- 
producing, with keen humor and a touch of satire 
that won for him an assured place on the Austrian 
stage, the peculiar characteristics of his countrymen. 
Among his most successful comedies are: “ Häusliche 
Wirren,” * Geistige Liebe,” * Die Weiblichen Studen- 
ten,” “Eine Rettende That,” “Die Zwei Kranken," 
and “Die Kranken Doctoren,” inwriting the last of 
which W. M. Gerle was collaborator. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie, xviii. 116. 


M. Co. 


8. 3 

LEE, SIDNEY: English editor; born in Lon- 
don Dec. 5, 1859; educated at City of London School 
and Balliol College, Oxford. Almost immediately 
on leaving college he became associated with Sir 
Leslie Stephen as assistant editor of the “ Diction- 
ary of National Biography " for the first twenty-one 
volumes (1881-90). For the following five he was 
joint editor, and for vols. xxvii. to Ixiii. and the 
supplement and index (41 vols. in all) he was sole 
editor of this national undertaking, which was fin- 
ished in 1908. In recognition of his work he was 
made honorary doctor of letters by the Victoria 
University in 1900. Lee visited the United States 
on a lecturing tour in 1908. 


Leeser 
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Besides his work on the dictionary he has edited 
Lord Berner’s translation of “Huon of Bordeaux,” 
1888-85; Lord Herbert of Cherbury's “ Autobiog- 
raphy,” 1886; and a facsimile of the first folio of 
Shakespeare, 1902. Of the lives contributed by 
him to the “Dictionary of National Biography " 
two have been issued separately and have estab- 
lished themselves as standard biographies, namely: 
liam Shakespeare," 1898; and * Queen Vic- 
toria,” 1902. 

BisnLroGRaPuv: Who's Who, 1904. 


J. 
LEEDS: Manufacturing town in Yorkshire, 
England. It possessed a small Jewish community 
before the year 1840, divine service being held in a 
small room in Bridge street, little better than a loft, 
access to which was gained by means of a ladder. 
On May 12, 1840, a plot of Jand in the Gelderd road 
was granted by the Earl of Cardigan fora cemetery, 
which plot was afterward enlarged, and now be- 
longs to the Old Hebrew Congregation (the “Great 
Synagogue”) in Belgrave street. The first Jewish 
wedding in Lecds took place on June 1, 1842. 
Divine service continued to be held in Bridge 
street until 1846, when a room in. Back Rockingham 
street was transformed into a temporary synagogue, 
mainly through the instrumentality of the late Ga- 
briel Davis, whose nephew, Edward Davis, contin- 
ued to interest himself in the affairs of 
The First thesynagogue till his death in 1895. In 


Syna- 1850 the rabbi was the Rev. Ephraim 
gogue. ` Cohen. In 1860 the congregation re- 


moved to a new building in Belgrave 
street. This soon became too small; and in 1877 
the present synagogue was erected on a site part of 
which had been covered by the original structure. 


Meanwhile the community was developing in other | 


directions. In 1869 a hebra was formed in St. Al- 
ban’s street, which became a congregation in 1878, 
the members at the same time acquiring a cemetery 
situated in the Gelderd road, which was extended in 
1895 by an additional purchase of land adjoining the 
original plot. In 1883 a large private mansion 
standing in spacious grounds in St. John’s place, 


New Briggate, was acquired and adapted for use | 
| ish Young Men's Association. About 1,800 work- 


as a synagogue. The congregation continued to 
worship there till 1894, when the house was demol- 
ished, and the present building was erected on the 
site, a convenient room for a school being provided 
in the basement. 

Next in order of seniority is the Central Congrega- 
tion, founded in 1887.  Thisalso was developed from 
ii hebrz, and was originally known as the Maiem- 
poler Congregation. A cemetery was also acquired 
on a site adjoining that of the New Briggate con- 
gregation. In 1898 the congregation removed to its 
present synagogue in Templar street. 

In 1876 an association called the “Polish Hebra” 
had been formed, the members of which in 1890 re- 
solved to form themselves into a new congregation. 
Purchasing a chapel with a good basement in Byron 
street, they made the necessary alterations, and 
opened the building for divine service. For some 
time it was known as the “ Polish Congregation,” 
but is now usually called the “Byron Street Con- 
gregation.” In 1893 the members acquired a plot 








of ground in Farnley, which was consecrated as a 


; cemetery. 


The bet ha-midrash began in 1878 with à small 
room for the purposes of prayer and study. From 
this developed the present Bet ha- 
Bet ha- Midrash ha-Gadol, which was opened 
Midrash. in Hope street in 1895, in the heurt of 
the Jewish quarter. Recently there 
has been a movement to constitute ita congregation. 
A plot of land has been purchased adjoining the 
cemetery belonging to the New Briggate congrega- 
tion, and a wall enclosing the site has been built. 
Classes for religious education were at first formed 
in connection with the Great Synagogue, but, these 
proving inadequate, in 1876 the Talmud Torah school 
for the free cducation of poor boys was founded. 
No provision, however, was made for girls. When 
the Rev. M. Abrahams arrived in Leeds classes for 
boys and girls were formed in connection with the 
Belgrave Street Synagogue. The accommodation 
proving insufficient, the Leeds school board was ap- 
proached, and it agreed to grant the use of one of 
its schools for the purpose of religious education, 


| In 1888 the Leeds Hebrew and religion classes for 


boys and girls were opened in connection with the 
board school in Gower street, Leylands. Four of the 
board schools are attended almost exclusively by 


; Jewish children; and the school in Gower street 


showed the most successful record of attendance 


| (percentage 99.47) in the United Kingdom during the 
: year ending Aprii, 1901. 


The Jewish Board of Guardians was founded in 


| 1878. For many years it has been presided over by 


Paul Hirsch. Inits benevolent work it 

Education has been assisted by two Jewish ladies’ 
and Phi- societies; by the Dorcas Society, 
lanthropy. founded in 1897 to provide clothing 
for the poor; by the Bikkur Holim So. 

ciety, founded in 1876 for the relief of the indigent 
ailing; by the Haknasat Orehim, or Poor Jews’ Shel- 
ter, founded in 1890; and by the Kasher Kitchen, 
founded in 1901. There is also a Hebra Kaddisha, 
founded in 1895, in connection with the Belgrave 
Street Synagogue. In addition to these societies there 
exist the Hebrew Literary Society and the Leeds Jew- 


ing men belong to the Amalgamated Jewish Tailors, 

Machinists, and Pressers’ Trade Union, which is in 
part a friendly society and mainly supports а new 
cemetery in Farnley, opened in 1901, and adjoining 
that belonging to the Byron Street Congregation. 


; There are also a branch of the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 


ciation, a B'nai Zion Association, several Zionist As- 
sociations, a company of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, 
and seven friendly societies. 

Paul Hirsch, the first Jewish justice of the peace 
in Leeds, was elevated to the magisterial bench in 
1899. M. Zossesheim, a former vice-president of the 


! chamber of commerce, is consul for Italy. . 


The Jewish community of Leeds, numbering 
about 20,000 in а total population of 428,958, is the 
third largestin the United Kingdom, being exceeded 
by those of London and Manchester only. 

J. M. A. 

LEESER, ISAAC: American rabbi, author, 
translator, editor, and publisher; pioneer of the 


[EM 
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Jewish pulpit in the United States, and founder of 
the Jewish press of America; born at Neuenkirchen, 
in the province of Westphalia, Prussia, Dec. 12, 
1806; died at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 1, 1868. Edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of Münster, he was well 
grounded in Latin, German, and Hebrew, besides 
having studied the Talmud tractates Bezah, Baba 
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Mezi‘a, and a part of Hullin and Baba Batra under : 
Zla, ; 


Hebrew masters. At the 
age of seventeen he emi- 
grated to America, ani- 
ving at Richmond, Va., 
in May, 1824. His uncle, 
Zalma Rehiné, a respected 
merchant of that city, sent 
the youth to a private 
school; but after ten weeks 
the school was closed, and 
for the next five years 
Leeser was employed in 
his uncle's counting-room. 
Unfavorable as were the 
circumstances fora 
growth of Jewish knowl- 
edge, the young man 
showed his bent by vol- 
untarily assisting the haz- 
zan to teach religion on Saturdays and Sundays and 
also by appearing in the publie prints from time to 
time in defense of Judaism when assailed. 

In 1828 an article in the “London Quarterly ” re- 
flecting on the Jews was answered by Leeser in the 
columns of the “Richmond Whig”; and the reply 
attracted the attention of the Jewish communities 
of Richmond and Philadelphia. About that time 
(Oct. 18, 1828) the Rev. Abraham I. Keys, hazzan 
of the Congregation Mikveh Israel of the latter city, 
died, and a successor was needed, Leeser was in- 
duced to accept the congregation’s invitation to 
present himself as a candidate. His own view of 
the situation is given in a letter written by him six 
years later to the chief rabbi Solomon Hirschel of 

London: “Knowing my own want of 

Elected at proper qualification, I would never 

Philadel- have consented to serve, if others more 

phia. fitting in point of standing, informa- 

tion, or other qualities had been here; 

but this not being the case (as is proved by there 

being yet two congregations at least in this 

country without a regular ралап), I consented to 
serve.” 

In Aug., 1829, Leeser went to Philadelphia with 
the manuscript of his first book (* The Jews and the 
Mosaic Law ”) in his pocket and great thoughts for 
Israel in his mind. Up to that time the hazzanim 
in America had been merely precentors. There was, 
however, a new movement in Europe. The Ham- 
burg Temple had put forward Gotthold Salomon: 
and preaching in German had become the Reformed 
fashion, while the new Conservatives had met it by 
electing to the Hamburg rabbinate Bernays, who 
also delivered sermons in the vernacular. Some- 
thing of this ferment had leavened the thoughts of 
Leeser; and he hoped to transform the reading-desk 
into the pulpit and the teacher's rod into the edi- 
torial wand. 





Isaac Leeser. 





Leeds 
Leeser 





On June 2, 1830, he delivered his first English 
discourse, and thenceforward preached with reason- 
able regularity, though on sufferance only, until 
June 18, 1843, when the congregation formally ac- 
cepted tlie sermon as regular. 

The scarcity of books concerning the Jewish re- 
ligion emphasized the fact that there was no Amer- 
ican Jewish publisher, Having translated Johlson’s 
« Instruction in the Mosaic Religion," Leeser issued 
in the winter of 1829-80 proposals to publish it and 
“The Jewsand the Mosaic Law.” As noone would 
take the risk, however, he became his own publisher. 
The following are his publications: 


1830 (Aug.). Johlson's Instruction in the Mosaic Religion. 

1833. The Jews and the Mosaie Law. 

1837. Discourses. 2 vols, Portuguese prayers, with his own 
translation. 6 vols. 

1838. Hebrew Spelling-Book. 

1839. His Catechism. 

1841. The Claims of the Jews to an Equality of Rights. Dis- 
courses. 1 vol. 

1843, The Occident, a monthly magazine (continued till his 
death, and, under the editorship of Mayer Sulzberger, one year 
thereafter; vols. xvii. and xviii. were issued asa weekly. 26 
vols.). 

1845. The Pentateuch (Hebrew and English). 5 vols. 

1848, Daily Prayers, German Rite (with his Eng. transl.). 1 
vol. 

1853. His translation of the Bible. 1 vol. 4to. 

1857. Second edition of the Bible. 18910. Portuguese prayers. 
2d ed. ' vols. 

1859. Dias' Letters. 

1860. ‘Lhe Inquisition and Judaism. 

1864. Meditations and Prayers. Aguilar's "Jewish Faith " 
and her " Spirit of Judaism." 

1867. Collected Discourses. 10 vols. Mosaic Religion. 2ded. 

Besides accomplishing the literary work involved 
in the foregoing, he translated Schwarz’s “ Geog- 
raphy of Palestine," and with Dr. Jaquett saw 
through Lippincott’s pressan edition of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

Leeser retired from the Congregation Mikveh 
Israel in 1850, and did not again take office until 
1857, when the newly formed Congregation Beth- 
ElEmeth in Philadelphia called him, and he re- 
mained its minister until his death. 

When Leeser commenced his public career the 
scattered Jewish individuals and the members of 
congregations in the United States did not number 
more than from 12,000 to 15,000. His purpose to 
mold these into a community was to be achieved in 
part by the pulpit and in part by the press. 

Besides engaging in the activities sketched above, 
Leeser participated in all Jewish movements. He 
was the earnest promoter of all the national enter- 
prises—the first congregational union, the first He- 
brew day-schools, the first Hebrew college, the first 
Jewish publication society—and of numberless local 
undertakings. The “Occident ” acquired a national 
and even an international reputation; the Maimon- 
ides’ College, of which he was president, paved the 
way for future Jewish collegesin the United States; 
and his translation of the Bible became an author- 
ized version for the Jews of America. 

In the religious controversies of his time Leeser 
took an active part on the Conservative side, and 
lived and died in the unshakable belief that the 
existence of opposing parties was but transient and 
short-lived. 7 

А. M. Sc. 
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LEEUW, JACOB HEYMANN DE: Dutch’ 
Talmudist; born at Leyden 1811; died at Amster- 
dam Sept. 15, 1883. He removed to the latter city 
in 1874, and was appointed rabbi at the bet ha-mid- 
rash. He was the author of the following Talmud- 
ical works:. “Shoshannat Ya‘akob,” Leyden, 1848; 
“Peri ‘Ez Hayyim,” ib. 1852; “Debarim Ahadim,” 
ib. 1858; * Nahalat Ya‘akob,” Rotterdam, 1857; and 
* Helek Ya'akob," ïb. 1858. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Roest, in Isr. Wiewwsbode, 1883, No. 18. 

8. E. Sr. 

LEFMANN, SALOMON: German philologist ; 
born at Telgte, Westphalia, Dec. 25, 1831, his fam- 
ily being old Westphalian settlers. He was edu- 
cated at the Jewish school of his native town, at the 
seminary апа academy at Münster, and at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Berlin, and, Paris (Ph.D., 
Berlin, 1864). In 1866 he became privat-docent, and 
in 1870 assistant professor, in the. University of Hei- 
delberg; and he is at present (1904) honorary pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit there. . 

Lefmann has taken a great interest in Jewish 
communal affairs. While preparing himself. for the 
university and during his employment as a public 
teacher he held also the positions of tutorand school- 
master in several small communities of Westphalia; 
and at Heidelberg in 1887 he was president of the 
Zedaka Verein, a society for the aid of tlie poor. 

Through his * Ueber Deutsche Rechtschreibung " 
(in * Virehow und Holzendorff's Wissenschaftliche 
Vortrüge," 1871).and *Zur Deutschen:Rechtschrei- 
bung? (in *Münchner Allgemeine Zeitung,” 1871, 
Nos. 130, 909, 274) Lefmann took part in the 
movement for the establishment of a correct and uni- 
form system of spelling in German. 

Lefmann's principal philological works are: * De 
Aristotelis in Hominum Educatione Principiis," Ber- 
lin, 1864; “ August Schleicher,” Leipsic, 1870; *La- 
lita Vistara” (edited and translated), Halle, 1883, 
1902; * Gesch. des Alten Indiens," Berlin, 1879-90; 
2d ed., 1898; “Franz Bopp," 2 vols., Berlin, 1891-97. 

8. Е. Т.Н. 

LEGACY. See Witt. 

LEGAL INSTRUMENTS. See DEED. 

LEGAL PROCESS. See PROCEDURE. 

LEGALISM. See Nouisw. | 

LEGHORN (Italian, Livorno; Hebrew, 
35. 3725) : Seaport city of Tuscany. Its Jew- 
ish community, although the youngest among the 
large communities of Italy, was for some time the 
foremost because of the wealth, scholarship, and 
political rights of its members. The first traces of 


`a Jewish settlement are found about 1583. The en- 


deavors of the Medici to promote the growth of the 
city and of the harbor brought in many new set- 
tlers; and the Spanish Maranos persecuted by Fer- 
dinand П. also founda refuge here in 1590. In 1591 
and 1598 all persons desiring to settle at Leghorn, 
including Jews, were assured the most extensive 
rights and privileges. Many Jews were attracted 
by this promise; and the community of Pisa received 
the privilege of founding a branch at Leghorn with 
a synagogue and cemetery. In 1597 the Jews of 
Leghorn received as a community autonomous 
rights. 








The community had complete jurisdiction both in 
civil and in criminal cases. In 1598 a special judge 
wasassigned to the Jewish court, from 

Rights and whose sentence appeal could be made 
Privileges. only with the permission of the grand 
duke. As controversies arose regard- 

ing the extent of the jurisdiction, it was decreed that 
the infliction of severe penalties, such as sentences 
of death and penal servitude, should be confirmed by 
the public court. The Jewish court was abolished 





























Synagogue at Leghorn. 
(From a photograph.) 


in 1808, when Tuscany was incorporated into the 
French empire; it was revived in 1814, its jurisdic- 
tion, however, being confined to questions relating to 
marital law. In 1822 such cases also were assigned 
to the municipal courts, the directors of the com- 
munity retaining the privilege of giving advisory 
opinions. Since 1866 the * Codice Civile” and civil 
marriage obtain in Leghorn as throughout the king- 
dom. 

The Leghorn community had theright of succession 
inallcases where the deceased dicd without natural or 
legal heirs. This privilege was likewise abrogated 
in 1808 by the French laws, and was never re- 
stored. 

When the Jewish community was established (in 
1593) the directors were empowered to grant safe- 
conducts and immunity as regards previous crimes 
and debts to all Jews swho settled at Leghorn, and 
thelatter were accepted as citizens by the communal 
directors on a majority vote of two-thirds. The 
right of immunity in the case of previous crimes was 
Soon abrogated, while that of immunity from debt 
was limited in 1786 to debts that had been incurred 
more than four months previously; and this rule 
continued down to 1836. The right of naturaliza- 
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tion, however, remained in force until 1859, when 
the Jews received full citizenship. 

From the beginning the Jewish community had 
the right to impose taxes for the purpose of defray- 
ing its expenses. "Thisright was con- 
firmed in 1715, 1782, and 1814. In 
1829 it waseven amplified. The taxes 
were as follows: (и) *Zorke zibbur,” 4 per cent of 
their income, payable by all Jews living at Leghorn, 
or engaged in trade or commerce there, and having 
a yearly income of more than 1,500 lire. 

(b) * Diritto nazionale," a duty on all goods im- 
ported or exported by Jews through the port of 
Leghorn, at the rate of 4 per cent for resident and 
i per cent for non-resident Jews. Merchants were 
required to keep a special column in their books for 
this tax. 

(c) Beginning with 1767, a special tax upon pri- 
vate synagogues, in order to prevent their multipli- 
cation. : 

(d) Special tax on meat slaughtered according to 
the Jewish ritual. In recent times all these taxes 
have been gradually abolished, and a single tax, 
“sussidio obbligatorio," covering all the needs of 
the community, has been substituted. 

When the municipality received its constitution in 
1780, Jews were declared eligible to the municipal 

council, though they were excluded 


Taxes. 


Constitu- from the magistracy; but as house- 
tion of owners they had the right to send a 
1780. deputy to the latter, which deputy 


took part in the government of the 
city, and had the.same privileges and salary as the 
Christian magistrates. The municipal constitution 
of 1808 abrogated this privilege; but it was renewed 
in 1816 and remained in force down to 1845, when 
Jews became eligible to all municipal offices. 

The administration of the community, which in 
the course of time underwent material changes, was 
entrusted at its foundation in 1593 to a council of 
five members, designated “capi” or “massari della 
sinagoga." They had to be prominent, well-to-do 
merchants; they were elected for one year, and were 
not immediately reeligible. In consequence of ir- 
regularities during an election, it was decreed in 
1637 that the massari should be designated by lot 
by the community of Pisa; but owing to repeated 
irregularities new methods were adopted in 1642, 
and five massari were appointed from a council of 

fifty persons who had been chosen from 

Organiza- among all merchants and house-own- 
tion. ers over twenty-five yearsof age. In 
1667 in addition to the massari there 

was a council of twelve deputies, who were elected 
for life. There was furthermore a council of forty 
“able and capable citizens” in three commissions, 
from whom the massari were chosen. In 1693 a 
great council of sixty members, having all the rights 
ofa modern parliament, was introduced; of this coun- 
cil twenty members sat in rotation each year, the en- 
tire body being convened only on important occa- 
sions. By this constitution (i.e., the constitution of 
1693) the administrative corporation was divided into 
two bodies, one legislative and the other executive. 
It, however, remained in force only a short time. In 
1715 another body of officers was introduced, when 


| the grand dukeappointed three members of the great 











council as censors for a period of two years. They 
were empowered to examine the books of the com- 
munity and to supervise the expenses. On the 
extinction of the house of Medici the Duke of Lor- 
raine confirmed the constitution, with slight mod- 
ifications, and it was again confirmed ір 1808 under 
the short-lived kingdom of Etruria. During this 
whole period the important principle prevailed 
that all the members be obliged toaccept communal 
offices, and the administration be aided by a chan- 
cellor appointed and salaried by the grand duke. 

The privileges as well as the constitution of 
the community were temporarily abrogated in 
1808, when Tuscany was incorporated with France. 
Leghorn received the consistorial constitution 
drafted by the Sanhedrin of Paris in 1806, and was 
made the seat of a consistory for the Mediterranean 
district. Tworabbisand three laymen were appointed 
members of this consistory- Sept. 6, 1810. In 1814 the 
old constitution was revived, and the grand duke 
appointed three massari for a period of three years 
and a council of forty for life. In 1861, on the es- 

‘tablishment of the kingdom of Italy, 

Recent ` ^.theold constitution was entirely abro- 

History. > gated; and during the following inter- 

regnum the community was governed 

by three members. In 1881 the community was 

finally reorganized, with new statutes in conformity 

with the principles obtaining in most of the Italian 
communities, ` Э; 

Тһе Jews of Leghorn suffered по persecutions, 
nor were any restrictions imposed upon them, dur- 
ing the entire time of their residence in the city. 
'Their industry and ambition as well as their connec- 
tions with the East contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of commerce and industry. Thus Leg- 
horn grew from a small fishing-village into a rich 
and powerful commercial center. The Jews domi- 
nated part of the commerce. A traveler of the sev- 
enteenth century says that the Christians had to 
keep holiday on the Sabbath on their account, The 
community, which consisted mainly of Spanish and 
Portuguese immigrants, retained the ancient tradi- 
tions. Down to the nineteenth century communal 
business was transacted partly in Portuguese; the 
Spanish ritual was observed in thesynagogue; impor- 
tant haftarot were translated into Portuguese; and 
sermons were delivered in that language. The Jews 
preserved also the gentility and self-confidence char- 
acteristic of them in their Spanish homes. In 1608 
they built a synagogue which is still one of the finest 
architectural monuments of the city. 

The rabbinate of Leghorn, continually acquiring 
new learned members from the East, and through 
its connections with the Sephardim of Amsterdam 
and London, was widely known for its scholarship. 
Many of the merchants also devoted themselves to 
study, taking up under the guidance of their rabbis 
medicine, astronomy, philosophy, and the classics, 
in addition to Jewish science. Of the numerous 
Jewish scholars who either were natives of Leghorn 
or lived there for some time may be mentioned: 
Solomon Ayllon, Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, 
Elijah Benamozegh, David Castelli, Benjamin Espi- 


‚| nosa, Jacob Hagiz, Malachi ha-Kohen, Raphael 
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Meldola, Sabato Morais, Jonah Nabon, Immanuel 
Haj Richi, and Hezekiah da Silva. The present 
(1904) chief rabbi, Dr. Samuel Colombo Coën, has 
published several sermons. 

Through its connection with the East, Leghorn 
was always a center for cabalists, especially at the 
time of the Shabbethaian controversies; and even 
in recent times cabalists and mystics found support 
and encouragement in the city. 

The community evinced interest in the general 
welfare, especially by ransoming prisoners landed 
at Leghorn. The members were also charitable to- 
ward their unfortunate coreligionists in foreign coun- 
tries. In 1648 they levied а special tax for the benc- 
fit of the Polish Jews; and more recently they were 
among the first to join the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle. At various periods the Jewish community of 
Leghorn numbered 10,000 persons; as late as 1848 it 
was estimated to number 7,000. As the commerce 
of the city declined, many emigrated; and to-day 
(1904) there are about 3,000 Jews in the city. The 
community, formerly so wealthy, has become very 
impoverished. ` І 

Among the many philanthropic foundations the 


schools, which were once widely famed, are espe- | 


cially noteworthy. Besides the chapels, of which 
there are a number in addition to the large syna- 
gogue (two being named after the rabbis Ergas 
and Azulai), the following institutions may be men- 
tioned: (1) Beneficenza Israelitica, organized in 1683 
by the levying of a special tax and intended for the 
relief of the communal poor as well as for the ran- 
soming of prisoners. Subsequently its operations 
were limited to giving pecuniary relief to the indi- 
gent. It has been enriched by many legacies. The 
trustees are at the same time trustces of the com- 
munal schools, Pie Scuole Israelitiche di Livorno, 
which, richly endowed, were the pride of the com- 
munity, and excited the admiration of educators and 
travelers. Asearly asthe beginning of 
the nineteenth century there were two 
Jewish schools, an elementary school 
with three grades and a higher school 
with six grades, having at that time together a fund 
of 86,000 florins. The schools subsequently received 
bequests from the Franchetti family. At present 
they include a kindergarten (“asili infantili "), an 
elementary school for boys and girls, a drawing- 
school for boys learning a trade, and a trade-school 
for girls. Instruction is given both in secular and 
in religious subjects. Connected with these schools 
isa rabbinical seminary (* istituto rabbinico ”), which 
gives instruction in advanced Hebrew, rabbinical 
science, and theology, in addition to the regular col- 
lege course. Included inthe bequests made to these 


Founda- 
tions. 


schools, which are among the wealthiest Jewish | 
| the Jewish congregation in Dresden, an interesting 


educational institutions in existence, are a large 
legacy by Samuele del Mare (1885) and a founda- 
tion for distributing prizes for scientific works. 
(2) Spedale Israelitico. founded in 1826 by Solomon 
Abudarham, and enriched by many bequests from 


his relatives and from the Franchetti family (build- | 
i 1885, asketch of the founder of the congregation, his 


ing opened in 1868). (8) Moar Abetulot (“maritare 
donzelle ”), founded in 1644 by prominent Spanish 
families for providing brides with dowries, and 
affording relief to impoverished members. The 





membership and government of this institution are 
hereditary; and, being in the nature of a family 
foundation, it has preserved the genealogies of all its 
members. (4) Malbisc Harumim, Vestire Poveri, in- 
stituted in 1654, for clothing the poor, especially the 
teachers and pupils of the Jewish schools. (5) 
Opera Pia Franco, founded by Joseph Franco in 
1772 for the promotion of rabbinical studies, giving 
dowries to poor brides, and the support of Jews 
in Palestine. All these foundations have been re- 
cently obliged to change their statutes and govern- 
ment in conformity with the Italian law for the ad- 
ministration of philanthropic institutions. 

Between 1650 and 1657 there was at Leghorn a 
Hebrew printing-press, aud in 1708 another was 
established there; these together have issued many 
prayer-books, especially for the East, in addition to 
many cabalistic works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Antologia Israelitica, i., ii., Leghorn, 1901; 
G. B. Depping, Die Juden im Mittelalter, pp. 872-378 ; I. 
Rignano, La Università. Israclitica di Livorno ele Opere 
Pic da Essa Amministrate, ib. 1800; Vivoli, Алта di Li- 
vorno, iii., iv. For the schools: Allgemecne Vaterlandsche 
Letter, pp. 353 et seq., Oefeningen, 1805 ; Sulamith, ii. 1, 145 
et seg.; Zunz, G. S. i. 94; comp. Corriere Israelitico, xi. 


141. On the printing-press: Steinschneider, Jüdische Typo- 
graphie, рр. 62-68. For the rabbis: Mortara, Indice. 


D. 

LEHMANN, BEHREND. See Bermann, Is- 
SACHAR HA-LEVT, 

LEHMANN, EMIL: German jurist; born at 
Dresden Feb. 2, 1829; died there Feb. 25, 1898; son 
of the merchant Bonnier Lehmann. He attended 
the Israclitische Gemeindeschule and the Kreuz- 
schule in Dresden, and then (1848) went to Leipsic 
and devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence 
until 1851. On his return to Dresden he applied 
himself to journalism, and was connected eight years 
with the “Sächsische Dorfzeitung." With Bern- 
hard Beer, Zacharias Frankel, and Wolf Landau he 
engaged in the struggle to secure a larger measure 
of legal rights for the Jews of Germany. The leg- 
islation of 1868 in Saxony, by which this aim was 
attained—at least so far as that kingdom was con- 
cerned—is to be credited to his efforts and those 
of his collaborators. In18683 he began the practise 
of his profession as an attorney, and later as royal 
notary. 

Lehmann took an active part in public affairs, and 
from 1865 to 1888, with but short intervals, was a 
member of the city council of Dresden, and most of 
the timeits vice-president. Не wasa member of the 
Landtag of Saxony from 1878 to 1880, as an adherent 
of the Fortschrittspartei. When the anti-Semitic 
agitation, inaugurated by Stócker, set in throughout 
Germany, he took a considerable part in the pamphlet 
warfare of the period. . 

For several decades Lehmann was president of 


history of which, covering the period of his recollec- 
tion, he wrote under the title * Ein Halbjahrhundert 
in der Israelitischen Religionsgemeinde zu Dresden,” 
Dresden, 1890. He-wrote also, under the title “ Der 
Polnische Resident Behrend Lehmann," Dresden, 


own ancestor. Among his other writings should be 
noted: “George Gottfried Gervinus,” Hamburg, 
1871; “Zur Synode,” Breslau, 1871; “Höre Israel,” 
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ib. 1871; "Lessing und Seine Bedeutung für die 
Juden," Dresden, 1879; * Gabriel Riesser," Leipsic, 
1881; and “Die Juden Jetzt und Einst: Zur Lösung 
der Judenfrage," Dresden, 1887. 

After his death his children and à number of his 
friends edited and published a collection of his wri- 
tings under the title “Emil Lehmann, Gesammelte 
Schriften," Berlin, 1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Н. A. Lier, in Bettelheim, Biographisches 

Jahrbuch, 1899, pp. 348-844. 

8. M. Co. 

LEHMANN, JOSEPH: German journalist; 
born at Glogau Dec. 28, 1801; died at Berlin Feb. 
19, 1878. At the age of fifteen he found his way to 
Berlin, and secured a position as oflice-boy in a 
banking-house. He studied assiduously, and strove 
to gain a footing in literature through the channel 
of journalism. From 1827 to 1842 he occupied an 
editorial position on the “ Preussische Staatszeitung.” 


ment to the “Staatszcitung” until 1842, when it 
was issued as a separate publication, which occu- 
pied a unique position as an intermediary between 
German literature and that of non-German countries, 

Lehmann was for several decades president of 
the Gesellschaft der Freunde in Berlin, founded in 
1792 by the Mendelssohnian group. He took an 
active part in the establishment of the Hochschule 
für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, and contrib- 
uted materially to the poor students' fund of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1873, p. 155. 
8. M. Co. 


LEHMANN, JOSEPH: French chief rabbi; 
born at Belfort Nov. 1, 1848. He numbers among his 
ancestors on his father's side R. David Diespeck, the 
author of “ Pardes Dawid” (Sulzbach, 1786), and on 
his mother's side six Swabian rabbis. Educated at 
first by his father, who was for fifty years rabbi at 
Belfort, he completed his studies at the rabbinical 
seminary of Paris, and was ordained rabbi in Sept., 
1867. Two years later he succeeded Zadoc Kahn 
as rabbi of the Temple of the Rue Notre Dame de 
Nazareth. 

Lehmann was almoner of the army of Paris dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71; almoner of 
the fourth army corps, 1874-90; professor of the 
Talmud at the Talmud Torah of Paris, 1874-90; 
and was appointed director and professor of the 
Talmud in the seminary of that city in 1890. Не 
was president of the Société des Etudes Juives in 
1898, was elected officer of the Academy in 1886, 
and was made chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
1898. B 

Lehmann's works include: “Те Procés d'Hérode: 
Saméas et Pollion," Paris, 1892; “Les Sectes Juives 
Mentionnées dans la Mischna de Berakhot et de 
Meguilla," Paris, 1896; “Assistance Publique et 
Privée dans l'Antique Législation Juive,” 7d. 1897; 
* Quelques Dates Importantes de la Chronologie du 
9° Temple à Propos d'une Page du Talmud, Aboda 
Zara 8b," čb. 1898. 

8 J. КА. 


LEHMANN, LÉONGE: French lawyer; born 
at Augsburg, Bavaria, Feb. 24, 1886; died in Paris 





Dec. 27, 1892. Не was educated in the latter city, 
where he studied law, and in 1856 became private 


‚ Secretary to Dr. Spitzer, Turkish minister to Naples, 


holding this position until the fall of the kingdom of 
Naples in 1860. There he translated the “Tuenzio 
Mamiani " under the title “Un Nouveau Droit Euro- 
péen,” and on his return to France in 1861 received 
his doctorate in law, presenting the thesis *La Con- 
dition Civile des Etrangersen France." He was ad- 
mitted to the Paris bar, and subsequently practised 
law before the Court of Appeals. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870, Lehmann was appointed by Adolphe Cré- 
mieux, then minister of justice, secretary-general of 
this department, but on the resignation of his chief 
he returned to the Court of Appeals, where he prac- 
tised successfully for over twenty years. He was 


| repeatedly elected a member of the governing board 
' А 2 | of Ше Society of Advocates, while his activity in 
In 1882 he established the * Magazin für die Litera- | 
tur des In- und Auslandes,” published as a supple- | 


the interests of Judaism was evinced by the fact 
that he wasa member of the Central Consistory after 
1878, and of the committee on the Jewish Seminary 
and of the Ecole de Travail. In addition he was for 
twenty-four years one of the central committee of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, of which he was 
at first treasurer and later secretary. In 1869 Leh- 
mann and Narcisse Leven traveled in Russia to study 
means for. the alleviation of the sufferers by the 
famine there. He was decorated with the Turkish 
Order of the Medjidie, and in 1880 was made a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leven, Bulletin Alliance Israélite, 1892, No. 


17, p. 14; Zadoe Kahn, Souvenirs et Regrets, p. 338. 

8. J. Ka. 

LEHMANN, MARCUS (MEYER): German 
rabbi; born Dec. 29, 1831, at Verden, Hanover; died 
at Mayence April 14,1890. After graduating from 
the gymnasium, he studied Hebrew at Halberstadt 
under Israel Hildesheimer. He then went to Berlin 
University, and thence to Prague, to continue his 
theological and secular studies. He was graduated 
Ph.D. from the University of Halle. i 

In 1858 the congregation of Mayence, when build- 
ing its new temple, provided for the introduction of 
an organ. Those of the members who were opposed 
to this innovation seceded, and organized the Reli- 
gionsgesellschaft, which in 1854 extended to Leh- 
mann a call asrabbiand preacher. He accepted the 
position and remained with the congregation until 
his death. 

In 1886 he dedicated a new synagogue, which the 
congregation owed mostly to his efforts (this was 
replaced in 1879 by the present edifice), and he 
founded a religious school which in 1859 was devel- 
oped into a Jewish school where both religious and 
secular branches were taught. 

With the establishment of the “ Israelit,” Lehmann 
attained a high position as one of the leaders of the 
movement for the maintenance of Orthodox Judaism 
in Germany. In 1860 Ludwig Philippson’s “ All- 
gemeine Zeitung des Judenthums " was practically 
the only Jewish periodical exerting a profound in- 
fluence in extending the ideas of the Reform party. 
In May of that year the ^Israelit" made its appear- 
ance, and from the outset it acquired а great repu- 
tation and wide circulation. In the course of time 


Lehranstalt 
Leibzoll 


it absorbed the * Jeschurun ? and assumed the title 
of *Israelit und Jeschurun,? which paper, after the 
death of Lehmann, was continued under the edito- 
rial care of his son Oskar Lehmann, who for a 
number of years had been a member of its staff (sec 
IsgaELIT, DER). 

"Lehmann was known as а prolific writer of short 
Stories, most of them being first published in his 
paper. They afterward appeared collectively as 
“Vergangenheit und Gegenwart," 6 vols., Frank- 
fort-on- the- Main, 1872-88, Lehmann wrote also two 
novels, “Rabbi Josselmann von Rosheim,” 2 vols., 
ib. 1879-80, and “Akiba” (based on Talmudic and 
classical sources). Of his other writings may be 
mentioned: “ Die Orgel in der Synagoge," Mayence, 
1862; "Die Abschaffung des Kol Nidre, und Herr 
Dr. Aub in Mainz,” Mayence, 1863; and “Der Tal- 
mud Jeruschalmi. Traktat Berakot. Text mit dem 
zum Ersten Male nach einer in Palästina Aufge- 
fundenen Handschrift Herausgegebenem Commen- 
tare des R. I. Syrelei," 10. 1874. 

Another son, Jonas Lehmann (born at Mayence 
Sept. 19, 1865; Ph.D. 1889), is à novelist and dra- 
matic author. Among his works may be mentioned 
“Thomas Bekket” (1898), a drama, and “Der 
Günstling des Czaren” (1897), a novel. He is the 
proprietor of the “ Breslauer Zeitung.” s 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gedenkblütter an Rabbiner Dr. Marcus 
Lehmann, Mayence, 1890. . $ 
8. “М. Со. 


LEHRANSTALT FUR DIE WISSEN- | 
Rabbinical . 


SCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS: 
seminary at Berlin; founded in 1870 and opened 
iu 1872 asthe “ Hochscliule für die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums," which name, upon the order of the 
government, was changed in 1888 to the one it now 
bears. 

A movement for the establishment in Germany of 
a seminary for Jewish science was begun as early 
as 1885 by Abraham Geiger, who never ceased ad- 
vocating the plan until the establishment of the 
“Hochschule.” Geiger found a supporter in Lud- 
wig Philippson, who sought to give the thought 
currency among the people. Chiefly owing to 
Geiger's influence, tlie theological seminary at Bres- 
lau was established in 1854; but its conservative 
theological policy was not approved by Geiger. 
The * Hochschule” was established upon the princi- 
ple that the question of religion should not be deci- 
sive in the choice of teachers or in the admission of 
students. It was to be devoted purely to scientific 
work. Nominally, it has never been a solely theo- 
logical school; as a matter of fact, however, the 
training of theologians has been its chief task, 

For the first twenty-five years the sums received 
(excluding stipendiary contributions) totaled 348, - 
843.24 marks; the expenses (stipends excluded) to- 
taled 841,750.89 marks. The “Lehranstalt” is sup- 
ported by annual contributions from the members 
of a society established for that purpose and by gen- 
-ral donations. Contributors and donors elect the 
“curatorium,” which elects the teaching staff and 
controls the finances of the institution. The first 


chairman of the “curatorium” was Prof. M. Laza- | 


rus, who helt that office for twenty-three years, 
untilhisremoval to Meran. The present chairman is 
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Dr. S. Neumann, who also was a member of the first 
“curatorium.” The faculty at first included David 
Cassel, Abraham Geiger, I. Lewy, and H. Steinthal; 
it has since included P. F. Frank], 5. Maybaum, M. 
Schreiner, E. Baneth, and I. Elbogen. Any one 
attending, or having attended, а German university 
and able to pass a simple examination may be ad- 
mitted as a regular student. The teachers admit 
Special students at their discretion. During the 
first twenty-five years of the seminary's existence 
168 applicants were granted admission as regu- 
lar students and 140 as special students. Of the 
former, 55 were born within the German empire, 1 
in the grand duchy of Luxemburg, 68 in Austria- 
Hungary, 27 in Russia, 8 in Rumania, 2 in England, 
1 in Sweden, and 3 in America. "The locations of 
but 75 of the total number graduated were known in 
1897; of these, 52 were rabbis and preachers (16 in 
Germany, 2 95 in Austria-Hungary, 6 in Russia, 4 in 
America, 1 in Rumania), 21 were teachers (11 in Ger- 
many, 2 in Austria-Hungary, 4 in Russia, 2 in Amer- 
ica, 1 in Rumania, 1 in England), and 2 were in the 
service of Jewish congregations in Germany. Of 
the 140 special students, 12 were from the Protes- 
tant theological department of the university, 25 
from the law department, 25 from the medical de- 
partment, and 62 from the philosophical department. 
Stipends amounting to 96,218.40 marks were given 
to needy students during the first 25 years. The 
library now contains about 12,000 volumes. 

Geiger’s “General Introduction to the Science of 
Judaism,” “Introduction to the Biblical Writings,” 
and “Lectures on Pirke Abot” were originally de- 
livered as lectures at the seminary. 

Reflecting the tendency of the times, the “ Lehran- 
stalt” stands for a conservative Judaism; but its 
main object is the scientific study of things Jewish, 
freed as far as possible from the rancor of theo- 


| logical disputes and practical politics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
denthums: Rückblick auf die Ersten Fünfundzwanzig 
Jahre (1872-97), Berlin, 1897. 

D. L. M. 


LEHREN: Dutch family whose nameis derived 
from Lehrensteinfeid, a village in Württemberg. 

Akiba Lehren: Dutch banker and communal 
worker; born July 30, 1795; died in Amsterdam 
Nov. 19, 1876; younger brother of Zebi Hirsch 
Lehren and Jacob Meir Lehren. He was * president 
of the Pekidim and Amarcalim of'the Jewish con- 
gregations in the Holy Land, dwelling in Amster- 
dam," and in 1844 became involved in the literary 
dispute of his brother Hirsch concerning the admin- 
istration of the Halukkalr (see Fürst in “Der Ori- 
ent,” 1844, p. 17). 

Both Akiba and bis brother Meir possessed very 
rich and valuable collections of Hebrew books, a 
sale catalogue of which was arranged and published 
by J. L. Joachimsthal, Amsterdam, 1899 (comp. 
“Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” 1899, p. 152), 

Akiba published a very poor edition of Isaac ben 
Moses’ “Or Zarua‘,” parts i. and ii., according to 
an Amsterdam manuscript, Jitomir, 1862 (Stein- 
schneider, “ Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” viii. 1 e£ seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1876, p. 808; Ha-BMag- 
gid, 1876, p. 412; Univ. Isr. 1876, р. 217. 
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Jacob Meir Lehren: Dutch banker and com- 
munal worker; born 1793; died in Amsterdam May, 
1861; younger brother of Zebi Hirsch Lehren. He 
was president of the Jewish congregation of Am- 
sterdam for more than thirty years, and of many 
Jewish educational and charitable institutions. 
Lehren was also connected with the Halukkah affair 
of his brother Hirsch (see Fürst in *Der Orient," 
1848, p. 861). He devoted much interest to the 
education of Jewish rabbis and religious teachers. 
Аз regards the library left by him see Akiba 
LEHREN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1861, p. З: JEW. ENCYC. 
i. 544a, 5.0. AMSTERDAM ; 1b. iii, 312a, 5.0. BOOK-COLLECTORS. 


Zebi Hirsch (Hirschel) Lehren: Dutch mer- 
chant and communal worker; born 1784; died in 
Amsterdam Nov., 1858. Lehren was prominent in 
the history of the Halukkah in. the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Beginning with 1810, he, as a 
rich and influential merchant, was entrusted, to- 
gether with Abraham Prinz and Solomon Reuben, 
with the responsibility of forwarding to Palestine 
the contributions which were sent annually to Am- 
sterdam. In 1892 he ruled that in future only one 
representative, instead of two, should be sent from 
Palestine for both the Sephardic and the Ashkenazic 
congregations, and that the money collected for the 
Halukkah should be divided in proportion to the 
number of persons in the Palestinian congregations 
in question. When, in 1829, the young congrega- 
tion of the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem bad become 
involved in financial difficulties through the build- 
‘ing of a new synagogue and school, and was obliged 
to appeal for support to its coreligionists in Europe, 
Lehren, as president of the Halukkah committee, 
prohibited in a very harshly worded circular the 
transmission of any further contributions to Jeru- 
salem. On this account he was vehemently at- 
tacked, and suspicion was even cast on his in- 
tegrity in administering the funds. This pro- 
duced a bitter literary quarrel (see Fürst in * Der 
Orient,” 1848, pp. 861 et seg., 877 et seq. ; 1844, pp. 1 еї 
seg.; “Sendschreiben an Unsere Glaubensgenossen 
den 18ten Schebat, 5608"), In his defense Lehren 
published “Drei ‘Briefe aus Jerusalem zur Verthei- 
digung der Ehrlichkeit des Amsterdamer Comité’s in 
Betreff der Palüstinaspenden " with the Hebrew title 
“Kontres Emet me-Erez ” (part i., Amsterdam, 1848; 
part ii, db. 1844), after he had already published 
the Hebrew article of Solomon Kohen, * Emet me- 
Erez,” with the German title *Sendschreiben oder 
Wahrheit aus dem Heiligen Lande” (db. 1848; Fürst, 
“Bibl. Jud.” ii. 228). 

In 1840 the oppressed Jews of Damascus appealed 
to Lehren for aid, as they did to many other influ- 
ential Jews; and he bravely took up their cause. 
Together with Aaron Prinz, Lehren sent a circular 
letter to many rabbis, which in the autumn of 1844 
resulted in a protest, signed by seventy-eight Ortho- 
dox rabbis of Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Hungary, against the rabbinical conference of Bruns- 
wick (June 12-19, 1844; see “Univ. Isr.” 1845, ii. 
12 et seg.). The letters of recognition for this serv- 
ice, sent to Lehren and Prinz by many rabbis, were 
published under the title “Torat ha-Kena'ot" (ib. 
1845). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernfeld, Toledot ha-Reformazion be-Yis- 
тай, p. 199, Cracow, 1900; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1845, p. 125: 
1853, p. 664; Grütz, Gesch. xi. 480, 482, 517; Jost's Annalen, 
ii. 219; ін. 217, 225, 235, 250, 268; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. 
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LEHRERHEIM. бее PERIODICALS. 


LEHRS, KARL LUDWIG (KAUFMANN): 
German philologist; born at.Kónigsberg, East Prus- 
sia, Jan. 2, 1802; died there June 9, 1878; brother 
of the philologist F. Siegfried Lehrs (1806-43), 
editor of Didot’s edition of the Greek epic poets. 
Karl was educated at the Königsberg gymnasium and 
university (Ph.D. 1828); in 1822, after entering the 
Protestant Church, he passed the examination for 
teacher in the gymnasium. Не was successively 
appointed to positions at Danzig, Marienwerder, and 
Königsberg (1825). In 1881 he established himself 
as privat-docent at Konigsberg University, and in 
1835 was appointed assistant professor. Elected in 
1845 professor of ancient Greek philology, he re- 
signed his positionas teacher at the gymnasium; he 
held the chair in Greek philology until his death. 
Among Lehrs’s many works may be mentioned: 
“De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis,” Königsberg, 
1888 (8d ed., by Ludwich, Leipsic, 1882); “Ques- 
tiones Epice,” 10. 1837; “ Herodiani Scripta Tria 
Minora,” 15, 1848; “Populäre Aufsätze aus dem 
Alterthume, 7d. 1856 (2d ed., 1875); * Horatius Flac- 
cus,” Ф. 1869; “Die Pindarscholien,? 5. 1878. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : L, Friedländer, in Allg. Deutsche Biog, xviii. 

152-166, Leipsic, 1883 ; Ludwich, Ausgewählte Briefe von 


v undan Lobeck und Lehrs; Leipsic, 1894. 
S. . 


F. T. H. 


LEIBZOLL or JUDENGELEIT: A special 
toll which the Jews had to pay in most of the Eu- 
ropean states in the Middle Ages and up to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The origin of 
the Leibzoll may be traced to the political position 
of the Jews in Germany, where they were considered 
crown property and, therefore, under the king's 
protection. In his capacity as Roman emperor the 
king claimed the exclusive rights of the jurisdic- 
tion and taxation of the Jews, and was responsible 
for the protection of their lives and their property. 
Protection he granted them either by a guard or by 
safe-conduct; chiefly by the latter, for the Jews, 
being extensive travelers, when they went on long 
business trips could not always be accompanied 
by imperial guards. The first instance of the grant- 
ing of one of these safe-conducts occurred under 
Louis le Débonnaire (814-840) and a specimen 
of it may be found among the documents preserved 
in the “Liber Formularum” of that period. Ac- 
cording to this document the king grants freedom 
of travel and exemption from all taxes to three Jews 
of Lyons *neque teloneum, neque paravereda aut 
mansionaticum, aut pulveraticum, aut cespitaticum, 
aut ripaticum, aut rotaticum, aut portaticum, aut 
herbaticum predictis Hebreis exigere presumant" 
(De Roziéres, “ Recueil Général des Formules Usitées 
dans l'Empire des Francs,” i. 41-48, Paris, 1859- 
1871; Simson, * Jahrbücher des Frünkischen Reiches 
Unter Ludwig dem Frommen,” i. 893-896, Leipsic, 
1874-76). For such a safe-conduct the Jews were 
required to pay a certain fee; but this, being under- 
stood, is not stated any where, as the payment con- 
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stitutes the only reason for the exemption from other 
taxes. The stipulations regulating the tolls of Raffel- 
staetten, issued between 904-906, arc to be interpreted 
in the same manner—the Jews, as privileged mer- 
chants, shall not pay more than the regular toll 
(“justum theloneum”). The law expressly states 
this to be in conformity with the ancient custom 
(Pertz, “Mon. Germanie Leges," iii. 480; Waitz, 
“Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte," iv. 1, 70, Kiel, 
1884; Scherer, “ Rechtsverhiiltnisse der Juden," p. 
110, Leipsic, 1901); the same is stated in the char- 
ter granted tothe Jews of Worms, 1090 (“ Zeitschrift 
für die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland," i. 189). 
When the Jews passed under the jurisdiction of the 
territorial rulers, this principle was aeknowledged. 
Frederick II. of Austria, in his law on the Jews, 
issued 1244, decreed that within the limits of his 
state they should not pay more than the legal rate 
of toll—the same rate that all other 

Rate citizens had to pay (Scherer, Lc. p. 

of Toll. 181). Аз in the stipulations regula- 


ting the tolls of Raffelstaetten, and as | 


in the law of Frederick IL, only customs duties for 
goods or slaves were mentioned: therefore а per- 
sonal tax was unknown. 

As the Jews in increasing numbers passed under 
territorial jurisdiction, the exemption from personal 
tax, which was granted them as long as they re- 
mained crown property, was no longer respected, for 
each territorial ruler considered himself entitled to 
levy taxes on all foreign Jewish subjects who passed 
through his territory. But these taxes continued 
as customs duties until, with the growing hostility 
of the free cities, and with the frequent expulsion 
from vast territories which became the rule in the 
fifteenth century, those rulers who had expelled the 
Jews from their domains determined on the adoption 
of a policy of keeping them away from their bor- 
ders. International relations, however, would not 
permit of the disregard of a passport granted by a 
foreign ruler to one of his subjects, so when Jews 
visited a territory in which no Jew was permitted to 
settle they were subjected to the payment of a toll. 

'The adoption of this policy was dictated by abso- 
lute necessity. Owing to the weakness of the fed- 
eral power of the German empire Jews expelled from 
a place could easily settle in tbe vicinity, and on 


the strength of their passports do business in the , 
place from which they had been expelled. So the : 


Jews expelled from Nuremberg in 1499 settled in 
Fürth; those expelled from Nördlingen (1507) set- 
tled in Kleinerdlingen; those who could not gain 
entrance into the city of Lübeck settled in the vil- 
lage of Moisling—all places of settlement within 
easy walking distance of the cities in which thev 
were denied residence. On the passports issued to 
them by their respective sovereigns they could en- 
gage in trade in the latter places, atleast during the 
day, and, therefore, since the local governments 
wished to enforce the decrees exclu- 

Develop- ding the Jews, they were driven to 
ment of adopt new measures (^ R. E. J.” viii. 
Leibzoll. 212). Soon the financial utility of the 
Leibzoll was recognized, and the terri- 

torial rulers in the German empire levied such a toll 
from all traveling Jews, whether foreigners or their 


| own subjects. In Nuremberg the average an- 
nual value of the toll for the last ten years during 
which Leibzoll was levied (1797-1806) was 2,448 
florins, or about $1,000 (Barbeck, * Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Nürnberg und Fürth," p. 106, Nuremberg, 
1878). 

That it was the purpose also to humiliate the 
Jews is shown, sometimes, in the wording of the 
law. For example, an ordinance of Philip V. of 
Spain (1703) fixes the toll for a wagon-load of mer- 
chandise, one head of cattle, orone Jew, when pass- 
ing over the bridges of Luxemburg, at four sols (* R. 
E. J.” viii. 208). Sometimes the humiliation lay in the 
form in which the tax was levied. In some places 
a Jew passing a toll-gate was required to cast dice in 
remembrance of the crucifixion (Griitz, “Gesch.” 
3d ed., viii. 14); elsewhere, as in Freiberg, in Sax- 
ony, Jews were forced to pay for a guard to follow 
them as long as they remained within the city. Even 
after the Leibzoll had been officially abolished, as in 
Austria by Emperor Joseph II. in 1782, Jews entering 
Vienna or staying there for some time were re- 
quired to pay а special tax which differed from 
| Leibzoll only in name. The same may be said of 
Nuremberg, where: Leibzoll was abolished theoret- 
ically in 1800, but was levied practically until 1806 
under the name of “ Passier- und Eintrittsgeld." In 
Warsaw, where the French. government had eman- 
cipated the Jews, the Russian government reintro- 
duced Ше Leibzoll under the name of * Tagzottel." 
' requiring every Jew entering the city to pay five 
silver groschen for the first day and three for every 
additional day he remained (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 
1862, p. 12). 

Certain exemptions from Leibzoll were granted. 
Underthe Austrian law of 1244, corpses were exempt. 
Albrecht ПІ. gave free safe-conduct to three Aus- 
trian Jews to bring ^etrogim" from Triest free of duty 
in 1889 (Scherer, /.c. р. 585). The Jews living within 
the territory of the Elector of Mayence were ex- 

empted from Leibzoll when they were 

Exemp- traveling to attend one of the regular 

tions. landtags, or meetings of the district 
congregations (see Bamberger, “ His- 

tor. Berichte über die Juden der Stadt Aschaffen- 
burg,” p. 26, Strasburg, 1900). Asa mark of special 
. favor, court Jews or mint-farmers were exempt from 
the payment of such tolls (see HargURG). Later the 
exemption was extended to manufacturers; and 
Hirsch David, velvet-manufacturer of Berlin, was 
exempted by the king (1731) because his business re- 
quired him to travel frequently (* Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud." 1909, p. 477). When Meyerbeer went to 
Vienna, the *Judenamt" received orders to treat 
him “not as а Jew, butas a cavalier ” (i^. 1847, p. 91). 
Native Jews were often exempted, for a fixed sum, 
from paying thistoll, but naturally this-freed them 
from it only within the confines of their own coun- 
try. 'Thusthe Jews of Saxony were exempt from 
the Leibzoll by an order dated Aprib16, 1778 (Levy, 
“Geschichte der Juden in Sachsen," p. 71, Berlin, 
1901) The Jews of Berlin compromised with the 
elector, in 1700, by paying ,1,000 ducats annually: 
this sum (*Jüdische Presse," Aug. 23, 1909) ex- 
empted only those who were in the possession of a 
lawful charter (“ Schutzbricf ?), which had replaced 
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the old safe-conduct (* Judengeleit ”), and who therc- 
fore were called * vergleitete Juden." D 

G. Я 

In December, 1787, Frederick William П. of Prus- 
sia abolished the Leibzoll in Berlin, and in July, 
1788, he abolished it in other places. The abolition 
of the toll was due largely to the exertions of David 
Friedlünder. In 1791 the toll was abolished also by 
the Bishop of Salzburg in his own dominions. 

Notwithstanding the liberal spirit which these 
abolitions showed, the majority of the German states 
still clung to the tax, With the advent of the 
French, however, some of them were compelled to 
abolish the Leibzoll. Early in July, 1798, the French 
general Cacatte informed the members of the Tov- 
ernment at Nassau-Usingen that, at the order of 
the division commander Freitag, the special taxes 
of the Jews were to be abolished, as they were 
repugnant to justice and humanity. In consc- 
quence of this order the Jews on the left bank of the 
Rhine were relieved from the payment of Leibzoll. 
At the conclusion of the peace of Lunéville July 
91, 1801, the toll was reimposed. : 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Jews of Germany found a courageous champion in 
Wolf BREIDENBACH, who worked persistently for 

the abolition of this impost.  Perceiv- 

Wolf Brei- ing that ample resources would be re- 
denbach. quired to carry on his campaign, and 
not being personally able to command 

these, he invoked the aid of the German and foreign 
Jews (1808), asking them to subscribe to the fund 
raised for this purpose. Не instituted negotiations 


with the minor German princes at the Diet of Ratis- | 
; of the old Roman wall at Leicester is still called the 


bon, and, aided by Dahlberg, the imperial chancellor, 
succeeded in obtaining free passage for the Jews 
throughout the Rhine provinces and Bavaria. It 
was largely due to his efforts that the Leibzoll was 
abolished in Kurhessen, Hohenlohe, Neuwied, Wied- 
Runkel, Braunfels, Solms-Ródelheim, and also in 
Nassau (Sept., 1806). The emancipation of the 
Jews from these imposts created much antagonism; 
and among those opposed to it were such men 
as Paalzow, Grattenauer, and Buchholz. In the 
northern Hanse towns the French garrisons com- 
pelled the burghers to relieve tho Jews from the 
payment of the Leibzoll, and, notwithstanding much 
opposition, secured the privilege for the Jews of 
Hamburg, Lübeck, and Bremen. The Leibzoll was 
abolished in Brunswick-Lüneburg April 28, 1823, 
through the efforts of Israel Jacobsohn, court agent 
tothe Duke of Brunswick. Although the tax bad 
been almost universally abolished, its collection still 
continued from the Jews visiting Vienna in the reign 
of Francis I. of Austria. Of the German states, 
Saxony was the last to abolish it. 

Up to 1862 ‘the Polish Jews visiting Russia were 
treated as foreigners, and as such were not ad- 
mitted into-the interior of the empire. On the other 
hand, the Russjan Jews had great difficulty in enter- 





ing Poland, and those who went there for business | 
privat-docent at Vienna University (1856), and, later, 


were obliged to pay a “ Geleitzoll.” 
In Russia. In 1826 the representatives of the 
Jewish community of Kovno peti- 
tioned the government for the abolition of the tax, 
which amounted then to fifteen Polish florins. Ву 


order of Emperor Nicholas I. this application was 
referred to the grand duke Constantine Pavlovich, 
then viceroy of Poland, who stated that he consid- 
ered the abolition of the tax inexpedient, but pro- 


| posed decreasing its amount and regulating it accord- 


ing to age, sex, and business occupation. He deemed 
it advisable to introduce a similar tax in Russia, and 
suggested that each Polish Jew entering Russia, and 
each Russian Jew entering Poland, should be sup- 
plied with a pass descriptive of the place of its issu- 
ance, the bearer's business, etc. The local police 
was to be charged with the inspection of the passes. 
In consequence of this report, Emperor Nicholas 
ordered the minister of finance to communicate 
with the proper authorities, and to draft the regu- 
lations for the introduction of the tax in ques- 
tion. After a prolonged correspondence with the 
Polish authorities the minister found the proposed 


; measure to be inexpedient, not only because of the 


decrease in the revenues which it would etfect, but 
also because of possible complications and abuses 
in its enforcement. The *Gceleitzoll? was, there- 
fore, abolished by a ukase of May 24, 1862. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Geiger, Jüd. Zeit. vol. v., pp. 126-145, 335-347 ; 
Jewish Chronicle, June 12, 1903; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1990, 
No. 28; Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, passim; Pervy Polny 
Svod Zakonov, vol. X., No. 6:03; Mysh, Rukovodstvo k Russ- 
komu Zakonodatelstuu о Y'evreyakh, p. 18, St. Petersburg, 


9. Н. В. 


LEICESTER: County town of Leicestershire, 
England. A Josce of Leicester is recorded in the 
Nottingham * Donum ” of 1194as living in Notting- 
ham; and Benedict of Leicester is mentioned in 1205 
(Jacobs, *Jewsof Angevin England," p. 288). Part 


“Jewry Wall"; it is figured in Throsby's “ Leices- 
ter," plates 1 and 2, and a full description of it is 
given in the “Journal of the Archaeological Associa- 
tion," iv. 808-409. Itis difficult to suggest for what 
reason the wall received its name. Leicester being 
an appanage of the earls of Leicester, Simon de 
Montfort took the opportunity to prevent any in- 
terference with his seigniorial rights on the part of 
the king by expelling the Jews from Leicester in 
1231 (C. Bemont, “Simon de Montfort," p. 62, Paris, 
1884). 

In modern times there has been a small Jewish 
congregation, which in 1898 had increased sufficiently 
to build a synagogue in Hightield street. This had 
been preceded by a charity organization in 1996, and 
by a Bikkur Holim society in 1896. Sir Israel Hart 
has been four times mayor of Leicester (1884-86, 
1893). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Throsby, Leicester, p. 232, Leicester, 1791. 


LEIDESDORF, MAX: Austrian psychiatrist; 
born at Vienna June 27, 1818; died there Oct. 9, 
1889; educated at the university of his native city 
(M.D. 1845). After studying for several years in 
the principal insane asylums of Ttaly, Germany, 
England, and France, he established himself as 


held the following appointments: assistant professor 
of psychiatry (1864); chief physician of the insane 
department of the general hospital (“ Allgemeines- 
Krankenhaus," 1872); and chief of the * Landesirren- 
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anstalt? (1875). Не resigned these positions in 
1888. 

Leidesdorf was one of the leading psychiatrists of 
his time. In 1876 he was called to Constantinople 
to examine the mental condition of the dethtoned 
sultan Murad; and in 1886 he was asked by the 
crown of Austria to give an opinion as to the sanity 


of Louis П. of Bavaria. He was the author of: * Bei- |} 
Governor Bigler, in a special message to the senate, 


träge zur Diagnostik und Behandlung der Primüren 
Formen des Irreseins,” Krefeld, 1855; “Das Rómer- 
bad Tiiffer in Steiermark," Vienna, 1857; * Compen- 
dium der Psychiatrie für Aerzte und Studirende,” 
0. 1860; * Pathologie und Therapie der Psychischen 
Krankheiten," Erlangen, 1860 (2d ed. 1865, and trans- 
lated into Italian 1865); “Erläuterungen zur Irren- 
hausfrage Niederésterreichs,” Vienna, 1808; * Psy- 
chiatrische Studien aus der Klinik Leidesdorf," тб. 
1877; “Das Traumleben,” 20, 1880. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lev. 

8. | | F. Т.Н. 
LEIDESDORFF, WILLIAM: One of the 
: earliest settlers in California; born (at Szathmar, 
Hungary ?) about 1802: died at San Francisco May 
18, 1848. He was the son of Mordecai ‘Leidesdortt ; 
his cousin Yitl (Henrietta) married Akiba Eger, and 
their daughter married Moses Sofer (Schreiber). 
William Leidesdorff left his home when about fifteen 
years of age, and his family never heard frbm him 
again. A tradition became current in the Eger and 
Schreiber families that he had “gone to America.” 
and "become а great man.” Не went До San Fran- 


cisco (Yerba Buena) in 1840; but his history before | 


his appearance there is obscure. Не passed as a 
native of Jamaica, of Danish extraction ; ón leavin g 
that island he went to New York, and subsequently 
to New Orleans, in which latter city he held the 

- office of "captain of thé^port." On arriving at 
Yerba Buena he began thé establishment of exten- 
sive commercial relations with “the States." When 
the American flag was raised over San Francisco 
(July, 1846) he became vice-consul. He bore a high 
reputation for integrity and enterprise. He is said 
to have been *liberal, hospitable, cordial, confiding 
even to afault.” Leidesdorff became the wealthiest 
man іп San Francisco. During the eight years of 
his residence there he organized the first American 
public school, served as alcalde, as a member of the 
Ayuntamiento, as one of the six aldermen, or town- 
councilors, and as city treasurer. On the day of 
his burial the town was in mourning, the flags were 
at half-mast, business was suspended, and the 
Schools were closed. is remains were interred in 
the Roman Catholic graveyard behind the church 
of the Mission Dolores. Leidesdorff street was 
named for him. 

It is reasonably certain that William Leidesdorff 
of San Francisco and Wolf Leidesdorfer of Szath- 
mar, Hungary, were one person. But legally that 
fact has never been established. The California 
pioneer died intestate, and the court appointed Cap- 
tain John L. Folsom temporary administrator of his 
large estate. Folsom visited Jamaica and found 
some “relatives”—even a woman who claimed to 
be Leidesdorff's mother—and purchased the claims 
of allthese people. But they obtained no standing 
in court. The uncertain condition of the probate 








laws, together with the faet discovered that William 
Leidesdorff, though he had held federal offices, had 
never been a citizen of the United States, and Ше 
additional fact that these Jamaica 

The "relatives" had sold titles to Captain 
Leidesdorff Folsom which the courts could not 
Estate. approve, created so much confusion 
regarding the estate that, in 1954, 


recommended the escheat of the estate, then worth 

a million and a half, and suggested that proceedings 

be commenced for its recovery (* Journal of the Sen- 

ate of California," 1854). Another reason why the 
courts refused to admit the title of the Jamaica rela- 
tives was that there were “other heirs, who had 
never conveyed away their rights in the estate” 

(Sweasy, “Early Days and Men. of California”). 

These “other heirs ” lived in Europe. 

While Leidesdorff passed as a Christian and was 
buried in a Roman Catholic churchyard, he had 
never been known to be identified with any church. 
Some of his intimates claimed to have known that he 
was of Jewish extraction. He is said to have been 
a man of fine appearance, “swarthy” (Sweasy), 
and of an irascible temperament. He never spoke 
of his relatives; he never married; and, though 
conducting a great establishment, he practically 
lived alone. The following facts appear in con- 
nection with his estate: (1) The claims of his 
Jamaica “relatives” were thrown’ out of court, 
their evidence of relationship being summarily 
rejected. (2) No Danish family of the name of 
Leidesdorff ever appeared to claim the estate of 
William Leidesdorff of San Francisco. (8) Since 
1854 the descendants of the Leidesdorfers, and the 
Eger and Schreiber families of Hungary, through 
legal representatives, have continued to contest the 
escheat of the estate, and have established their 
claims to the satisfaction of many eminent attor- 
neys, though there is at the present time (1904) not 
the remotest chance oftheir recovering anything, 
the statute of limitations covering and protecting 
every title obtained from John L. Folsom and others 
who acquired possession. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: California Reports, 1854: Journal of the 
Senate of California, 1854: Soule, Annals of San Fran- 
cisco; Hittell, History of California, vols. ii. andiv.; Sweasy, 
Early Days and Men of California. А 
А, J. V. 
LEIMDÓRFER, DAVID: Rabbi; bornat Hli- 

nik, Hungary, Sept. 17, 1851; educated at his na- 

tive place and at Zsolna, Waitzen, Budapest, Pres- 
burg, and Vienna. He became a chaplain in the 

Austro-Hungarian army; from 1875 to 1888 he was 

rabbi at Nordhausen, Prussia, and since 1883 he has 

been rabbi at Hamburg, where he is also principal 
of the school for religion and of the Jewish high 

School for girls. ў , 

Of Leimdórfer's works may be mentioned: * Kurz- 


gefasste Religionslehre der Israeliten," Nordhausen, | 


1876; “ Die Kürzeste Darstellung der Ndchbiblischen 
Gesch. für die Israelitische Schuljugend,” vb. 1880 
(4th ed. 1896); * Die Chanuka Wunder," Magdeburg, 
1888, and “Die Lebende Megilla,” Hamburg, 1888, 
both festival plays; “Der Hamburger Tempel," ib. 
1889; “Das Heilige Schriftwerk Koheleth im Lichte 
der Gesch." i5. 1892; “Die Messias Apokalypse,” 
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Vienna, 1895; *Das Psalter Ego in den Ichpsal- 
men,” Hamburg, 1898; “Zur Kritik des Buches 
Esther," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899; “Die Lösung 
des Koheletrütsels Durch Ibn Baruch,” Berlin, 1900; 
and “Der Altbiblische Priestersegen,” Frankfort, 


1900. 

8. F. T. H. 

LEIPSIC: А city of Saxony. The first mention: 
of its Jewish community occurs in the middle of the 
thirteenth century in the “Or Zarua‘” of Isaac ben 
Moses of Vienna (p. 215b), who speaks of a syna- 
gogue and of а tax on the community, The oldest 
non-Jewish record of the existence of Jews in Leip- 
sic dates a. century later. On Oct. 28, 1852, Mar- 
grave Frederick, “the Stern,” of Meissen gave the 
synagogue (*scolam Judæorum”) in Leipsic as a 
fief to his marshal (“ Urkundenbuch von Leipzig,” 
iii., No. 44). The Jews’ Street (“Iudenbure”), into 
which a special gate (4 valva”) opened, is first men- 


‘tioned in the “Leipziger Stadtbuch ” in 1359. 


` In Feb., 1849, Margrave Frederick, “the Earnest,” 


ordered the burning of the Jews in his territories; | 
and although there is no documentary evidence of 


theevent, the Jewsof Leipsic were without doubt ex- 
terminated, their houses and lands being confiscated 
by the margrave. His successor, the above-men- 


tioned Frederick, “the Stern,” although not less 


harshly inclined toward the Jews than 


In the Mid- his predecessor, allowed some of them 


dle Ages. in 1864 to settle in Leipsic on payment 
of a large sum for protection. It is 


doubtful, however, whether a Jewish community 


was again organized there. In 1480, by command 


of the elector Frederick, the Jews were expelled 
from Saxony, after having been robbed of their 


property. Ву a special patent of freedom and pro- 
tection the rich Jewish money-lender Abraham of 
Leipsic, together with his family, was exempted 
from this order in return for the payment of a large 


‘sum of money; he was also granted extensive priv- | 
jleges, In recognition of the faithful services which 


he had rendered the Duke of Saxony he was al- 


lowed among other things to have à synagogue | 
(*Judenschule?). Finally, however, even he and 
all his household fell victims to envy and hatred. 


As the result of a suit brought against him he was 
punished in 1489 by the annulment of the greater 


part of the bonds which he held, by a money fine | 
of 19,000 gulden, and by perpetual banishment 


from the country (^ Urkundenbuch von Leipzig,” 
11. 108 et. seg.). 
From that time forward for nearly 900 years no 


Jews settled permanently in Leipsic. Only after the 


middle of the fifteenth century numerous Jewsap- 
peared at fair-times, but the first statistics concerning 
their attendance at the fairs datefrom 
1675. From that year to 1748 there 
were at the fairs on an average 750 
Jews; 1770-79, 1,652 Jews as against 
8,897 Christians; 1786-1889, 3,185 Jews to 18,005 
Christians: (R. Markgraf, “Der Einfluss der Juden 
auf die Leipziger Messen"; three lectures in the 
“Leipziger Tageblatt," March 27, 28, 29, 1896). The 
Jews took a large share in the trade as regards both 
purchase and sales and the variety of the purchases 
‘made for good legal tender. At the same time they 
VIT.—43 


At the 
Fairs, 





were exposed to endless annoyances, exacting regu- 
lations, and burdensome restrictions. At the New- 
Year's fair in 1645 an order of the city council of 
Leipsie was published forbidding Jews to have open 
shops and booths facing tle street, and permitting 
them to-sell only in private rooms. This order re- 
sulted in an agitation on the part of the Jews which 
lasted nearly a century. "The shopkeepers and mer- 
chants, and with them the city council, repeatedly 
sided against the Jews; but the elector twice decided 
in their favor (Oct. 6, 1687, and March 1, 1689). In 
1704 the Jews were assigned quarters on the Brühl 
during the fair. In 1722, in addition to the quarrel 
in regard to open shops, a dispute arose in regard to 
peddling. The council, at the instance of the mer- 
chants aad shopkeepers, wished to forbid this kind 
of trade also, but the elector at first permitted it. 
On Sept. 3, 1731, August, “the Strong, " issued an 
order forbidding Jews to sell in shops open to the 
street or to peddle from house to house. This order, 
however, does not appear to have been strictly car- 

ried out. 9 
ln 1718 Gerd Levi of Hamburg, on his appoint- 
ment as purveyor to the mint, had received permis- 
sion from the elector Frederick August to reside 
permanently in Leipsic, he being the first Jew to be 
so privileged. This privilege was ex- 


Privileged tended to hisson Levi Gerd. In 1754 


Jews of the another privileged Jew, Baruch Aaron 
Eighteenth Levi of Dessau, was allowed to settle 


s. Century, in Leipsic (Freudenthal, “Aus der 


Heimat Mendelssohns," pp. 122, 180). 


During the Seven Years’ war several Jewish traders 


successfully attempted to settle permanently in 


| Leipsie; Although the city council, the estates, 


the mercantile class, and ‘especially the goldsmiths’ 
gild, opposed the settlement of Jews, and strove to 
have all non-privileged Jews excluded, and al- 
though the council refused all petitions from Jews 
praying to be allowed to settle in the city, never- 
theless from the end of the Seven Years’ war on, 
some Jews remained settled in Leipsic beyond the 
limits of fair-time, probably by permission of the 
elector in return for services rendered or to be ren- 
dered. Thus, on Aug. 15, 1766, there were thirteen 
such settlers; on Sept. 9, twelve; and on Oct. 30, 
eleven. After 1788 Jewish visitors to the fair con- 
tinued to settle permanently in Leipsic, and the 
council tried in vain to secure from the elector an 
order for their banishment. They lived in the inner 
city and in the suburbs and had their places of busi- 
ness wherever they pleased. But as late as 1835 
the Jews living in Leipsic, sixty-six in number, were 
still precluded from engaging in any incorporated 
trade and could engage only in petty commerce. 
Decisions of the two chambers of the Saxon Diet 
first brought about a change in favor of the Leipsic 
Jews. A law of May 18, 1837, permitted them to 
form themselves into a religious community, and as 
such to have a common house of prayer. A second 
law, of Aug. 16, 1888, defined the eivil position of 


the Jews. Civil rights were granted to those who 


were already residents, with the exception, how- 
ever, of all municipal and political rights. Jews 
who were not yet residents had to obtain permission 
from the ministry of the interior before settling. 
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The first foreign Jew to obtain the privilege of citi- 
zenship (Jan. 7, 1889) was the engraver Solomon 

Veith of Dresden. 
The Jews present in Leipsic at the fair had their 
rooms for prayer (“Judenschulen”), varying in 
number according to the attendance. 


Prayer- Generally cach one was erected by 
Rooms at the members of a certain commu- 
the Fair. nity and named after the place from 


which the majority of them came. 

Thus in 1717, besides the Berlin *Judenschule,? 
there were those of Dessau, Halberstadt, Hamburg, 
and Prague. In the nineteenth century those of 
Breslau, Brody, Jassy, and Tiktin (Tikotzin) were 
added for the visitors at the fair. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as at the New-Year's fair on Jan. 7, 1704, the 
Jews were prevented from holding divine service, 
“absolutely and with all seriousness, either in secret 
or openly in the city o І 
The position of *rabii'for the fair? until the be- 
ginning of the nineteeüthicéntury was usually filled 
by the rabbi or dayyan of.the neighboring commu- 
nity of Dessau. Until 1815, also, the bodies of Jews 
who died in Leipsic were taken to Dessau for burial 
(only exceptionally to Halle). In that year the first 
Jewish cemetery was laid out in Leipsic. During 
the Michaelmas fair in 1837 Zacharias Frankel, “as 
chief rabbi of the Jewish communities in Dres- 
den and Leipsic,” issued a printed appeal to ‘all 
Israelites in Germany to assist in building a syna- 
gogue in Leipsic. The appeal proved ineffective, 







Ten years passed before the Jewish community of, 


Leipsic was organized, on the basis of a statute 

which was approved by the govern- 
Community ment and. which was revised in 1884. 
Organized. On Sept. 8; 7, Adolf JELLINEK was 

installed: à басһег and religious 
teacher. Preaching in German was introduced in 
Leipsic at а comparatively early date; first in the so- 
called Dessau synagogue, then in the German Jew- 
ish temple Bet Ya'akob. As early as 1818 Joseph 
Wolf, preacher in Dessau, preached in Leipsic dur- 
ing fair-time; L. Zunz preached there in 1820; 
I. N. Mannheimer in 1821; Immanuel Wolf in 1822; 
and I. L. Auerbach was preacher until 1845. Preach- 
ing in German was introduced into Leipsic by the 
members of the Namburg congregation in 1820; and 
iv was due to the popularity of the German sermons 
delivered by famous preachers to the throngs which 
gathered in Leipsic from various parts that the 
practise was introduced also into Berlin, Kónigsberg, 


Vienna, Magdeburg, Dresden, and many other com- 
munities (Kayserling, “Bibliothek Jüdischer Kan- 
zelredner,” i. 4 e£ seg.). Jellinek preached at first 
(1845) in the Berlin private synagogue for visitors to 
the fair in Leipsic. In 1849 this synagogue passed 
into the hands of the community. On Sept. 10, 
1855, a new synagogue was dedicated; and in 1864 a 
new cemetery was opened. 

Jellinek, who was called to Vienna at the close of 
1857, was succeeded by Abraham Meyer Goldschmidt 
(1858-89: from 1887 assisted by Abraham Eckstein). 
Since 1888 Nathan Porges has been officiating as 
rabbiand preacher in Leipsic. Simon Hurwitz (died 
at an advanced age on March 6, 1900), author of 
commentaries on the “Tanya” (Warsaw, 1879) and 











(in Hebrew) on the Mahzor Vitry (Berlin, 1884-93), 
from about the year 1875 had charge of matters per- 
taining to the ritual slaughter of animals. From 
May 29 to July 2, 1869, the sessions of the first Jew- 
ish synod and of the first German Jewish “Gemein- 
detag? were held in Leipsic. The “Gemeindetag ” 
developed into the * Gemeindebund in 1877, which, 
finding its existence threatened by an order of the 
Saxon ministry of the interior, of Dec. 16, 1881, 
changed its seat from Leipsic to Berlin. In 1901 the 
Talmud. Torah, with Dr. Ephraim Carlsbach as 
director, was founded; and in the following year 
rivate Orthodox society, the Addi Je- 
was established with Dr. A. N. Nabel at 










The community of Leipsic, of which, according 

to civil law, every Jew living in the prefecture of 
Leipsic is à member, and which is in a state of con- 
tinual growth, numbered at the last census (1900) 
6,314 souls, a little more than half of the total num- 
ber of Jewsin the kingdom of Saxony (12,419). 
'The capital of all the benevolent institutions within 
the Jewish community amounts to about 1,000,000 
marks, of whieh 700,000 marks is controlled by the 
directorial board of the: community. 
— Typography : The first book printed with He- 
brew type at Leipsic was a Latin work, the “ Ele- 
mentale Hebraicum," of Novenianus, a pupil of Pel- 
licanus and lecturer in Hebrew ; it appeared in 1520. 
The first Hebrew work printed there, however, was 
an edition of the Psalms published by Melchior 
Lotther in 1588, and prepared for the press by An- 
thonius Margarita, who had come to the city two 
years before aslecturerin Hebrew. "Therehàasnever 
been a Jewish printing-press in Leipsic, but in the 
last quarter of the Seventeenth century several He- 
brew books were published there through the efforts 
of F. A. Christiani, a convert. The edition of the com- 
mentary of Abravanel on the later prophets which 
appeared in 1685 is especially noticeable for its beau- 
tiful print. The numerous Hebrew works published 
in Leipsic since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have all been printed by non-Jewish firms. 

D. Na. PS 

LEIPZIGER, HENRY MARCUS: American 
educator; born at Manchester, England, Dec. 29, 
1858; emigrated to New York in 1865; educated at 
the College of the City of New York (М.А. 1873) 
and at Columbia College (LL.B. 1875; Ph.D. 1879). 
Leipziger was а teacher in the New York public 
schools (1873-81), becoming assistant superintendent 


of schools (1891—96), superintendent of lectures for 


the Board of Education (1890-96), and, in 1896, super- 
visor of lectures in New York city. He was chair- 
man of the library committee of the Aguilar Free 
Library (1889-1908), president of the New York 
Library Club (1900-2), and a member of the circula- 


‚ tion committee of the New York Public Library 


(1908). 

Leipziger has taken an active interest in extending 
the system of manual and industrial ‘training in 
public schools, and has called special attention to 
the necessity for Jews to engage in mechanical oc- 
cupations. He was the director and organizer of 
the Hebrew Technical Institute in New York (1884- 
1891), president of the Manual Training Department 
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of the National Educational Association (1889), a 
member of the board of governors of the Hebrew 
Union College (1898-1909), and, since 1899, has been 
president of the Judæans. Leipziger is the author 
of “The New Education," New York, 1888, and of 
à large number of articles on educational and ethical 
subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1908-5; The New 
York Limes, Supplement, Jan. 1, 1900. 


A. I. G. D. 

LEIRIA: City of Portugal. In 1378 
complained to the king that they were att; 
maltreated by the Christian inhabitant 
during’ Holy Week. A Hebrew printing:pré 
established here in the house of Samuel d’Ortas, who 
together with his son Abraham issued on July 25, 
1492, 
tion of Proverbs, with Targum and commentary. 
"Two years later he printed ‘the Earlier Prophets 
with the commentaries of Kimhi and Levi ben Ger- 
shon. In 1495 the same press issued an edition of 
Jacob b. Asher’s “Tur Orah Hayyim.” Affonso 
d'Orta, who was a printer at Valencia іп 1496, was 
probably Samuel’s son. Leiria, which became later 
the rendezvous for many'Máranos, was the native 
place of the poet Manuel de: Leaó (Leon). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling. Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 

90; Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, p. 
hn Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl, ix. 80: idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 
Эз); Freimann, Ueber Hebr. Inkunabeln, р. 9. 


в. M. K. 


LEITMERITZ, BENJAMIN WOLF: Ger- 
man glossarist and theologian; son of Isaac Levi; 
lived at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In his“ Amarot Tehorot," published by his son Saul, 
he defines and interprets in alphabetical order the 
difficult words of the Zohar. His * Yesode Torat 
Mosheh," an exhaustive dissertation on the dogmat- 
ical and ethical principles of Judaism, exists only in 
manuscript. 













BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 581. 
я. $ 


P. B. 
LEITNER, GOTTLIEB WILLIAM: Pro- 
fessor of Arabic; born at Budapest in 1841; died at 
Bonn March 99, 1899. 
stantinople and at King’s College, London. Show- 
ing an aptitude for languages, he was appointed at 
an early age interpreter to. the British commissariat 
during the Crimean war, with the rank of colonel. 


He became lecturer in Arabic, Turkish, and Modern 
Greek at King's College in 1950. and two years later 
was appointed professor of Arabic and Moham- 


medan law; heorganized the Oriental section of the 
college. Later he accepted the post of principal of 
the Lahore Government College, and became the 
first registrar of the Punjab University, which he 
established. : Leitner founded several literary societies 
and free public libraries, and published journals in 
Hindi, Arabic, and English. In 1866 he undertook 
for the Punjab government an expedition to the al- 
most unknown region lying between Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. 

Leitner wrote a number of works on Indian sub- 
jects. He bought a college at Woking, where he 
provided religious conveniences for Indian students 
who came to England for education. He edited the 


at the expense of a certain Solomon, an edi- ; 


He was educated at Con- | 








“ Asiatic Quarterly Review ? and took an energetic 
part in Oriental congresses. After the congress held 
in Sweden there was asplitin the camp of the Orien- 
talists. Leitner conducted the campaign of his own 
party with the greatest vigor and perseverance, and 
succeeded in convening a congress at London in : 
1891. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 31, 1899; The Times (Lon- 
don), March 98, 1899. : 
2. G. L. 


LEJBOWICZ. See FRANK, es 

LEKAH DODI ("1*3 пуб = “Come, my friend ” 
[to meet the bride]): The initial words of the refrain 
of à hymn for the service of inauguration of the Sab- 
bath, written about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 


| tury by Solomon ha-Levi ALKABIz, who signed eight `- 


of its nine verses with his acrostic. The author ~ 
draws much of his phraseology from Isaiah's proph- 
есу of Israel's restoration, ‘and six of his verses 
are full of the thoughts hich his vision of Is- 
rael as the bride on theg Sabbath of Messianic 
deliverance. gives rise. Iti is. practically the latest of 
the Hebrew poems regularly accepted into the lit- 
urgy, both in the southern use, which the author fol- 
lowed, and in.the more distant northern rite. 

Its importance in the esteem of Jewish worshipers 
has led every cantor and choir-director to seek to de- 
vote,his sweetest strains to the Sabbath welcome- 
song. Settings of “Lekah Dodi,” usually of great 









. expressiveness and not infrequently of much ten- 


derness and beauty, are accordingly to be found in 


.every published compilation of synagogal melodies. 


Among the Sephardic congregations, however, the 
hymn is iniversally chanted to an an- 








Ancient cient Mootish “melody of great inter- 
Moorish est, which own to be much older 
Melody. than the of *Lekah Dodi " itself. 


This is clear not only from internal 
evidence, but also from the rubric in old prayer- 
books directing the hymn * to be sung to the melody 
of ‘Shubi Nafshi li-Menuhayeki,’ ” a composition of 
Judah ha-Levi. who died nearly five centuries be- 
fore Alkabiz. In this rendering, carried to Pales- 
tine by Spanish refugees before the days of Alkabiz, 
the hymn is chanted congregationally,.the refrain 
being employed as an introduction only. But in 
Ashkenazic synagogues the verses are ordinarily 
chanted at elaborate length by the hazzan, and the 
refrain is properly used as a congregational response. 

At certain periods of the year many northern con- 


£recations discard later compositions in favor of two 


simple older melodies singularly reminiscent of the 
folk-song of northern Europe in the 


Old Ger- century succeeding that in which the 
man and verses were written. The better known 

Polish of these is an air, reserved for the 
Melodies. ‘OMER weeks between Passover and 


Pentecost, which has been variously 
described, because of certain of its phrases, as an 
adaptation of the famous political song “ Lilliburle- 
ro” and of the cavatina in the beginning of Mozart's 
“Nozze di Figaro.” But resemblances to German 
folk-song of the end of the seventeenth century may 
be found generally throughout the melody. 

Less widely utilized in the present day is the spe- 
cial air traditional for the “Three Weeks” preceding 
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the Fast of Ab, although this is characterized by 
much tender charm absent from the melody of ELI 
Zivvox, which more often takes its place. But it 
was once very generally sung in the northern con- 
gregations of Europe; апда variant was chosen by 
Benedetto Marcello for his rendition of Psalm xix, in 
his “Estro Poetico-Armonico" or “ Parafrasi Sopra 
li Salmi” (Venice, 1724), where it is quoted as an air 
. of the German Jews. Birnbaum (“Der Jüdische 
Kantor," 1888, p. 349) has discovered the source of 
this melody in a Polish folk-song, “ Wezm ja Kon- 
tusz, Wezm,” given in Oskar Kolbe's * Piesni Ludu 


LEKAH рорг 


1. MODERN VERSION. 








Polskiego” (Warsaw, 1857). An old melody, of 
similarly obvious folk-song origin, was favored in 
the London Jewry a century ago, and was sung in 
two slightly divergent forms in the old city syna- 
gogues. Both of these forms are given by Isaac 
Nathani in hissetting of Byron's * Hebrew Melodies ? 
(London, 1516), where they constitute the air selected 
for “She Walks in Beauty,” the first verses in the 
series. But Ше melody, which has nothing Jewish 
about it, was scarcely worth preserving Н and it has 
sincé fallen quite out of use in English congrega- 


tions and apparently elsewhere as well. 


(Melody Before the Fast of Ab) 
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2. MARCELLO'S Vurst0x, 1724. 
Quasi Lento. ` 
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(Moorish Chant) 
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pP Andantino. 





(Melody for ‘Omer Weeks) 
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BIBLIOGRANY : Traditional settings : A. Baer, Bwal Tefillah, | then recently founded. In1828 he was appointed 


Nos. 326-329, 340- 848, Gothenburg, 1877, Frankfort, 1882; Cohen 
and Davis, Voice of Pi "ayer and Pr aise, Nos. 18. `19а, апа 19b, 
London, 1899; Е. Consolo, Libro dei Canti d'Israele, part. i, 
Florence, 1 1893 ; De Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies, р, 16 
and No. 7, London, 1837; Тзгае1, London, i. 82; iii. E: 204; 

Journal of the Folk-Song Society, i., No. 2, pp. 38. 37, Lon- 
don, 1900. Translations, ete.: Israel, iii. 22; H. Heine, Werke, 
iii. 224, Hamburg, 1884; J. G. von Herder, Werke, Stuttgart, 
1854; A. Lucas, Lhe Jewish Year, p. 167, London, 1898. 


A. F. L. C. 
LEL SHIMMURIM. бее Passover. 


LELIO DE LA TORRE. Sce Torre, ешо 
DE LA. 

LEMANS, MOSES: Dutch educationist; born 
at Naarden Nov. 5, 1785; died at Anisterdam Oct. 
17, 1882. Не was educated by his father and (in 
mathematics) by Littwack. He becamea teacher of 
religion, and in 1818 chief of the religious school, 


teacher of mathematics in.the Latin school at Am- 
sterdam. In 1808 he published * Imra-Zerufah, " on 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew language, and 
some years later a Hebrew grammar, “ Rudimenta ” 
(1820). In collaboration with Mulder he published 
a dictionary, * Hebreeusch - Nederduitsch Hand- 
woordenboek " (1829-81). 

То defend the Jews agaiust the accusations of 
the novel * Levi and Sara," then much in vogue, he 
wrote “De Geest der Talmudische Heer.” Besides, 
he wrote: a biography of Maimonides, 1815; * Proeve 
van Talmudische Wiskunde," 1816; “ Geschiedenis 
der Sterrenkunde," 1819; “Handleiding tot het 
Teekenen van Land., Zee-, en Hemelkaarten,” 2 
vols., 1826. 

Lemans’ chief services to Judaism, however, con- 
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Sisted in his efforts, by translating the prayer-books 
(1822), to propagate among his coreligionists a 
knowledge of the Dutch language. 

Lemans was a member of several mathematical 
Societies; and many of his papers were published 





in the works of the society Tot Nut en Beschaving. 
Delaville wrote an- elegy on Lemans (* Elon Muz- 
zab,” p. 10). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
. Teis) 


Ulmann, in Jaarboeken, 1836 297 (por- 
jure Tange, in -Algemeene Konst-e -Letter Dode, 


ure 
" E. Sr. 


VOS. 91, 9C 

LEMBERG (Polish, Lwow): Capital of Gali- 
cia, Austria; 180 miles east of Cracow and 60 miles 
from the Russian frontier. Its population in 1869 
“was 87,109, of whom 26,694 were Jews; in 1890 it 
was 127,948, including 36,130 Jews; in 1900 there 
were 44,801 Jews in a total population of 159,618. 

The history of the Jews of Lemberg dates from 
its foundation‘in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Jews were among the first settlers, with 
Ruthenians, Armenians, : Tatars, and “Saracens”; 
теу even preceded thé German and Polish i immigra- 
tion. These * Saracens” were Karaites,a remnant 
of the Byzantine Chazars, who migrated from Asia 
Minor to Ruthenia and Lemberg. "Tho city's rec- 
ords of 1856 distinguished the Karaites as “Sara- 
cens" and other Jews as “Тийе” (comp. Sokolow, 
“Sin’at ‘Olam,” p. 82, Warsaw, 1882). 
"German Jews expelled from their 


-trait 
1833; 





Karaites 








its capturezby Casimir the Great (1340), who gave 
the Jewszéqual rights with the Christians. The 
Jews of Lemberg enjoyed. the same rights under 
Casimir’s successor, Ludwig of Anjou. 

Originally, the Jewish quarter was located within 
the city walls, on the southwest side. The Jews 
that came later took up their-abode outside the walls, 
in the environs. Fora long time the congregation 
in the city had its own rabbina ite, independently of 
that of the Jews outside; but about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. they were united under 
a chief rabbi, with a special. bet din for each con- 
gregation. Ф 

Under Casimir IV. (1447-91) the Jews of Lemberg 
obtained certain privileges on payment of an exor- 
bitant tax to the king. A general conflagration 
which visited Lemberg on Aug. 5, 1494, destroyed 
most of the Jewish dwellings. "The Jews were per- 
mitted to reb easy terms and, as an induce- 
ment to stay leased from part of their taxes. 

Under Sigi the Jews of Lemberg engaged 
in many com ;enterprises, but the German 
merchants, feariig Jewish competition, induced the 

Polish noblemen to check the Jewish 











Taxes and expansion of trade. In 1521 the mag- 
Business istrate of Lemberg joined the magis- 
Restric- trates of the neighboring cities in a 

tions. petition to the king to abrogate all 
commercial privileges enjoyed by the 

Jews. Ina letter from the magistrate of Lember g 


to that of Posen the Jews are referred toas “infidels 
and dangerous competitors of Christian merchants.” 
The Cracow diet was induced to propose such meas- 
ures “to save the Church from ruin.” The king 


g, 
however, refused to sanction them. In his veto he 


fatherland settled in Lemberg after. 





ties for the erection of a publie building. 


maintained that the Jewish commercial activity was 
essential to the welfare of the community at large. 

It was shown that out of a total of 8,700 merchants 
in Lemberg only 500 were Christians; that the Jews 
lived economically and were satisfied with small 
gains, while the Christians were spendthrifts and 
extorted large profits from purchasers. Further- 
more, the Jews promoted a large export trade with 
Wallachia and Asia Minor, which exceeded the im- 
ports and thereby drew money into the country. 

Jewish business privileges then extended only to the 
sale of wax, leather, and cattle. The sale of cloth 


¿was not permitted them, except at regular fairs. 
‘Yet the Jewish merchant was indispensable to e 


inhabitants of. Lemberg; even after the fire in 152 
it was necessary to promise the Jews twenty years’ 
immunity from taxes and to extend their cattle-deal- 
ing privileges from 500 to 2,500 head per annum to 

each dealer as an inducement to them to stay in 
Lemberg. 

Moses Niemiec was made a citizeh in return for 
his conveying a piece of ground to the city authori- 
Certain 
privilegesand restrictions of trade passed 1 by the diet 
in 1581 were renewed in 1592 (see Caro, * Gesch. der 
Juden in Lemberg,” p. 87). 

While the Jews in Lemberg suffered restrictions 
in business, they were not subjected to religious 
persecutions. Indeed, the Ruthenians suffered: just 

as severcly from trade restrictions. It 
Protection is to the credit of the magistrate of 
of the Mag- Lemberg that he protected. the Jews 

istracy. against “the force sent by Pope Pius 

IL, in 1468, under.one Szezesny, to 
aid Hungary in her struggle against the Turks. 
Szezesny's soldiers would have slain the Jews, but 
the magistrate of Lemberg shut the gates against 
them until the Jews:had secured themselves by the 
paymentofaransom. The persecution of the Jews 
in Lemberg did not commence before Sept. 1, 1592, 
when the archbishop, Solikowski, invited the Jes- 
uits to build a church in Lemberg; the date of that 
event is marked in black letters in the Jewish calen- 
dar. Itwas the beginning of the anti-Jewish move- 
ment in Lemberg, and blood accusations and desul- 
tory attacks soon culminated in murderand plunder. 
Jesuit machinations in 1603 resulted in the confisca- 
tion of the Jewish synagogue and grounds for a 
Jesuit church and school, on the pretext that the 
Jewish title to the property was invalid. The Jews 
protested, but the courts decided against them, and 
they were compelled to deliver the keys of the syn- 
agogue to the Jesuits. Fortunately for the Jews, 
their opponents were divided; Rabbi Kalman of 
Worms and his wife, Rosa (“the golden Rose”), ap- 
pealed to Archbishop Zamoyski, and finally suc- 
ceeded in reclaiming the property, after a lapse of 
four and a half years, by paying a ransom of 4,000 
guilders. On Purim, 1609, the synagogue was re- 
dedicated with great rejoicing, and a special hymn 
by Isaac ha- Levi was sung. The hymn was after- 
ward inserted in the liturgy for the Sabbath follow- 
ing Purim and was recited annually. 

1n Sept., 1648, the Cossacks under Chmielnicki 
besieged Lemberg and reduced the town to the 
verge of starvation, withdrawing upon receiving 
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an enormous ransom, a considerable part of which 
was paid by the Jews. 

The Jesuits concocted another blood accusation in 
1728, and incited the followers of Shabbethai Zebi, 
the false Messiah, against the Jews in Lemberg. 
The Frankists had been solemnly excommunicated 
by the rabbis of Lemberg in 1725; the Jesuits, therc- 
fore, induced the Frankists to revenge themselves 
by embracing Christianity and accusing the Jews 
of using Christian blood for the Passover service. | 
The canon De : 
Mikulski later 
arranged for a 
disputation in 
Lemberg in 
June, 1759, be- 
tween the rabbis 
and the Frank- 
ists, which re- ` 
sulted in re- 
newed persecu- ' 
tion of the Jews 
of Lemberg. 

Lemberg was, 
also, a center of 
modern Hasi- 
dism; but such 
men as Joseph 
Perl (1778-1889) 
and Solomon 
Lób  Rapoport 
(1790-1807) op- 
posed the move- 
ment, the former 
by the establish- 
ment of a model 
high school for 
Jewish and secu- ` 
lar instruction 
and with his per- 
suasive pen, es- 
pecially in his 
“Megalleh Te- 
mirin,” written 
in a peculiar He- 








together, Lemberg has three large synagogues and 
nine smaller synagogues, two batte ha-midrashot, 
the * Chorschule," or * Temple " (dedicated in 1846), a 
commodious Jewish hospital an orphan asylum, a 
technical school, regular Talmud Torah schools, and 
Several yeshibot. A new Jewish hospital costing 
800,000 crowns ($160,000) was founded Oct. 1, 1909, - 
to commemorate the seventieth birthday of Prof, 
Moritz Lazarus. И P 
Title to. Ше old Jewish cemetery was graüfed 
by the city au- 
thorities in 1414, 
when several 
burials had al- 
ready been. 
made, 
cated by a tomb- 
stone, ofa youth 
named Jacob, 
- dated: 1848, and 
by another 
tombstone, of 
' Miriam, or Ma- 
rysia, ::daughter 
* of Samiel, dated 
` 1880 “(Tammuz 
9d); * This ceme- 
tery is sur- 
rounded by a 
stone wall, with 
Karai aves 
wall. 


close 
cond 








The. 
cemetery was 
opened in 1856. 
Lemberg has 
seven Jewish 
printing estab- 
lishments, the 
first dating from 
1611. During 
the eighteenth 
century it was 
tbe principal 
Austrian center 








brew jargon, 
and exposing 
the methods of 
the Hasidim. 
Rapoport found- 
































for Hebrew pub- 
lications. Since 
the removal of 
censorship in 
“the print- 
of Jewish 




















ed a literary 




















circle with a li- 
brary supported 
by Judah Löb 
Mises (d. 1881). 
thus providing ambitious young men with a liberal 
education. 

Lemberg is well provided with Jewish institu- 
tions. The first synagogue was built by the Ka- 
raites in 1582. The Ashkenazic synagogue, the title 
to which was contested by the Jesuits, 
followed in 1682; this ancient build- 
ing has capacious vestry-rooms that 
are now used as separate synagogues. 
Since the Karaites removed from Lemberg their syn- 
agogue has been occupied by Rabbinite Jews. Al- 


Institu- 
tions. 








Interior of the Synagogue on Wechslergasse, Lemberg. 


(From * Die Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie in Wort und Bild.") 


has great- 
increased. As 
commercial 
and industrial 
center Lemberg is even moreimportant than Cracow. 
Next to the Germans, the Jews control the greatest 
amount of business. 
The following is a list of the rabbis of Lemberg: 





Levi b. Jacob Kikenes (d. 1503; it is doubtful if he was 
ever official rabbi); Kalman of Worms (teacher of Isserles; 
rabbi from 1518 to 1560); Asher b. Isaac Kohen (d. 1582); 
Eliezer (son-in-law of Kalman of Worms ; d. 1590); Moses b. 
Mordecai Ashkenazi (d. 1600); Jacob Koppel b. Asher 
ha-Kohen (d. 1630); Mordecai Zebi-Hirsch Ashke- 
nazi (d. 1636); Joshua-Hoschel Falk 4. Joseph (author 
of “ Maginne Shelomoh” and '* Pene Yehoshua‘ *’; d. in Cracow 





as шй.” 
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1648); Meshullam Salzburg b. Abraham Ashkenazi 

(d. 1645); Joseph b. Eliakim Goetz (d. 1652); David b. 

Samuel ha-Levi (d. 1007; author of " TureZahab?); Hirsch 

Klausner (rabbi in the city); Judah b. Jacob of Lublin 
(rabbi outside the city ; d, 1697); Elijah b. Abraham Kal- 

mankes of Lublin (d. 1636, while delivering a lecture on the 

Sabbath preceding Passover); Solomon b.Isaacha-Levi (4. 

1038); Meir b. Abraham Sack (d. 1651); Naphtali Herz 

b. Judah Selki of Cracow (d. 1669); Zebi Hirsch b. 

_Zechariah Mendel Klausner (d. 1691 in Lublin); Moses 

_Phinehas b. Israel Нагі (d. 1702); Joel b. Isaac (Ei- 

sik) Heilprin (d. 1710); Zebi Hirsch b. Jacob Ashke- 

the “Hakam Zebi”; d. 1718); Simhah b. Nahman 
hen Rapoport of Lublin (d. 1718); Moses Hay- 

(d. 1725); Jacob Joshua b. Zebi 

Hirsch (till 1731; d. 1756 in Berlin; Judah Lob Oettin- 

gerb. Eliezer ha-Levi (d. 1739); Aryeh Löb b. Saul of 

Cracow (d. 1771); Hayyim ha-Kohen Rapoport b. 

Simhah (d. 1741); Ботошок. Moses Chelma (author of 

;" Merkebet ha-Mishnah"; d. 1785 in Jerusalem); Meir b. 

Zebi Hirsch Margolioth (author of " Meir Netebim "; 

d. 1790): Abraham b. Jacob Koppel (d. 1828); Jacob 

Meshullam Ornstein (author of "Yeshu'ot Ya‘akob”; 

1939); Simhah Nathan Ellenberg ; Joseph Saul Na. 

thansohn (author of “ Shoel u-Meshib, " responsa; d. 1875); 

Isaac Aaron Ettinger (author of a collection of responsa ; 

d. 1891); Zebi Hirsch Ornstein (d. 1898). 

The present rabbis are Isaac Schmelkes and Dr. 
Caro. К 

Among the writers whose names are associated 
with Lemberg are: 

Joshua Falk ha-Kohen (Katz) b. Alexander (author 
of “Sefer Me'irat ‘Enayim’’; d. 1614); Abraham Schrenzel 
ha-Kohen Rapoport (author of “Eton ha-Ezrahi”; d. 
1651); Isaac Hayyot b. Jacob (author оѓ“ Zera‘ Yizhak "); 
Abraham Hayyim b. Naphtali Schorr (author of 
“ Torat Hayyim " ; d. 1632); Abraham b. Moses Heilbron 
Ashkenazi (anthor of “ дараг Ziyyon”’; d. 1649); Meir b 
Samuel Té'ómim (author of “ Birkat Yosef”): Joseph b. 
Meir Te'omim (author of “ Peri Megadim ”): Samuel So- 
lar (autlior of * Shem me-Shemuel"); Zebi Hirsch Rosa- 
nus (author of “* Tesha‘ Shittot "); Meshullam b. Joel 
Kohen (author of “Рие Niddah"); Isaac b. Zebi Ash- 
kenazi (author ог“ Torat ha-Kodesh "); Abraham Mendel 
Mohr (author of " Shebile Хат”). 

The present (1904) ` president of the Cultus Ge- 
meinde is S. von Horowitz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ezekiel Caro, Gesch. d. Juden in Lemberg 
(up to 1792), Cracow, 1894: Schütz. Mazzebet. Kodesh, Lem- 
berg, 1800; Dembitzer, Ielilat Yofi, Cracow, 1888; Mohr, 
Shebile ‘Olam, 1880. p. 11; Voskhod, 1895, x. 7; Buber, 
Anshe Shem, Cracow, 1595. j 


H. R. J. D. E. 

Following is a summar ту of the provisions of tlie 
regulation of 1569: 

The way wode must appoint, as his representative 
for the administration of Jewish affairs, none but 
an estated Polish nobleman. 

The Jewish books or records must be. kept in the 
Jewish prayer-house, or synagogue, encased, and 
under lock and key. 

If the judge [a Polish nobleman] having the books 
in his possession inserts therein any records or reg- 
ulations whatsoever without the consent of the Jew- 
ish elders, such records or regulations shall be void. 

The judge has no right to appoint, without the 
consent of the Jewish elders, a secretary for the 
keeping of the Jewish books. 

The Jewish elders shall be elected by the members 
of the community only. The election of the elders 
must be approved by the way wode. 

The waywode shall not impose upon a Jew a fine 
greater than three ten-copeck pieces; the judge re- 
ceives as his fee from the offender one pound of 
pepper, in compliance with the prescriptions of the 











royal statute [7.e., the privileges of Boleslav of Ka- 
lisz]. "These fines, moreover, must be in conformity 
with the law, and must be imposed by the judge in 
conjunction with the Jewish elders. 

The Jewish synagogue can not be closed nor its 
property attached otherwise than by special im- 
perial order. 

The right is left to the Jews to kill their cattle 
and sell them to Christians and to any others as 
they will, in compliance with the customs. practised 
among other. Jews, as those of Cracow, Posen, and 
Lublin, 

. The Jewish elders have the right to punish Jews by 


- excominunication or otherwise, in compliance with 


their Law,:and none shall hinder them in so doing. 

The waywode has no right to appoint any rabbi 
other than the one elected to the: office by the Jews 
themselves. 

The judge appointed by the way wode hasno right 
to make any decree except in conjunction with the 
Jewish elders. The elders shall be tried only by the 
waywode or by the judge appointed by him, and 
may then appeal to the tribunal of the king himself; 
summoned otherwise, they are not obliged to re- 
spond, and may treat such a summons as unauthori- 
tative. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : 

H. R. 

LEMBERGER, JUDAH LÖB: J Tm 
man author of the seventeenth century. He was 
probably the son of the publisher Abraham Lem- 
berger of Prague. Judah Löb Lemberger was the 
author of a work in Judmo-German, entitled “ Ein 
Hübsch Góttlich Büchel ” (Prague, n.d.), a selec- 
tion of moral sayings from the Talmud and other 
rabbinical works, with 21 ppendix, “Hibbut ha- 
Keber,” on the sufferings of the dead in the grave. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steit ehneider Cát. . Bodl. col. 1887; idem, in 
Serapeum, 1848, ; 
G. А А. S. W. 
LEMBERGER JÜDISCHE ZEITUNG. See 
PERIODICALS. 


LEMMLEIN (LÄMMLIN), ASHER : Pre- 
tended forerunner of the Messiah. He appeared in 
Istria, near Venice, in 1502, and announced the com- 
ing of the Messiah in that very year, provided the 
Jews showed repentance and practised charity. 
Having gained many adherents in Italy, Lemmlein 
traveled through Austria and Germany, receiving 
there both sympathy and credence. Even Christians 
are said to have believed in his Messianic prophecy, 
The chronicler Ganz relates that his grandfather des- 
troyed an oven destined for the baking of unleav- 
ened bread, firmly believing that at the next Pass- 
over he would be with the Messiah in Palestine. 
There were much fasting, much praying, and much 
distribution of alms wherever Lemmlcin passed, so 
that the year of his propaganda was called the year 
of penitence. But he suddenly disappeared; and 
the agitation came to an end. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ganz, Zemah Dawid, ed. Frankfort, 1692, p. 
43a: Joseph ha-Kohen, Dihre ha-Yamin, ed. Amsterdam, p- 
53b: Grütz, Gesch. ix. 242 and note 3. 

G. I. Bn. 

LEMON, HARTOG (caled in contemporary 
Hebrew works Hirz b. Hirsch Wiener or Hirz 


Bershadski, in Voslthod, Sept., 1895, ^u 1-9. 
А. 


.W. 
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Levi Rofe): Dutch physician and worker for the 
emancipation of the Jews; born about the middle of 
the eighteenth century; died at an advanced age at 
Amsterdam Dec. 5, 1898. On the completion of his 
medical studies he was appointed physician for the 
poor by the parnasim of the Ashkenazie community 
of Amsterdam (1788). When the French took pos- 
session of Holland (1795), Lemon became one of the 
leaders of the Felix Libertate Society, which 
aimed at winning civic equality for the Jews (see 
AMSTERDAM). The parnasim, who did not approve 
of this movement, dismissed him from -his, officé 
(April, 1795). Lemon, however, 
forts to procure the emancipation of the Dutch 
Jews; and he interested himself also in the organ- 
ization of a new Jewish community at Amsterdam. 
He was successful in both directions: the Jews of 
Holland were emancipated on Sept. 2, 1796; and on 
June 98, 1797, Lemon as president delivered the in- 
augural address of the synagogue of the new con- 
gregation Adath Jeschurun (published Amsterdam, 
1797). On Aug. 1, 1797, Lemon, together with S. 
Bromet, was elected а member of the parliament 
(*Nationale Conventie”), The Adath Jeschurun 
also sent him, together with two other members, as 
delegate to the Great Sanhedrin at Paris, where he 
delivered two discourses (*Bijdragen Betrekkelijk 
de Verbetering van den Maatschappelijken Staat der 
Joden,” parti., pp. 471-472, 519-515, The Hague, 
1806-7). 

When in 1808 the two congregations were re- 
united, Lemon was.a member of the Opper Consis- 
torie der Hollandsche-Hoogduitsche Israelietsche 
Gemeenten in Holland. . 

Accused of participating in a conspiracy against the 


French government, Lemon was: suddenly arrested | 


during the night of Feb. 12-13, 1818, and sentenced 
to two years' imprisonment and a fine of 500 francs, 
with costs. He was taken first to the state prison 
at Ham (France), and then to Amiens, and was not 
liberated until April 6, 1814. On his return to Hol- 
land he wrote a defense, under the title * Jets Over 
de Nooit Plaats Gehad Hebbende Zamenzwering te 


Amsterdam in Februari, 1818? (Amsterdam, 1815). - 


Lemon was a physician of repute. His two 
works, * Voorschrift ter Genezinge van de Tusschon- 
Poozende of Zoogenaamde Koude Koortsen door 
Middel van Tourniquets” (25, 1808), and “Proeve 
eener Beknopte en Letterkundige Geschiedenis van 
het Stelsel van Brown ” (db, 1811), testify to his scien- 
tific attainments. Among his other literary works 
may be mentioned a Dutch translation of the Ger- 
man tragedy “Bella” (7d. 1789). 

One of Lemon’s daughters was married to J. Litt- 
wak, a well-known Jewish mathematician of Am- 
sterdam, who also took part in the struggle for eman- 
cipation. 

D. S. SE. 


LEMOS, HENRIETTE DE. See Herz, HEX- 
RIETTE. 

LEMUEL: A king mentioned in the superscrip- 
tion to Prov. xxxi., which is addressed to him by 
his mother. Various theories have been proposed 
in explanation of the superscription. Cheyne reads 
*Jerahmeel? Others (е.7., Wildeboer) join the 


continuéd his ef-. 








phrase * Lemuel the king " with the following word, 
“massa” (A..V., following the Masoretic punctua- 
tion, *prophecy ", which they take as а proper 
name, and read “King of Massa,” an Ishmaelite 
people (Gen. xxv. 14) Toy (“ Proverbs,” p. 589) 
rejects this together with any symbolical interpreta- 
tion. The word * Lemuel,” like * Lael,” means * God- 
ward? (comp. Gray, “Hebrew Proper Names," р: 
207, s.v. “Nemuel”), 

E.G.H. ` 


LENCHITZA (Polish, Leczyca): 
town in thé government of Kalisz, Russian Poland. 







‚ On April 20, 1689, members of its Jewish community 


were accused of ritual murder, owing to the disap- 
pearance of a Christian child, aged one and one-half 
years, from the-neighboring village of Kamashitza; > 
and the subsequent discovery, in the adjacent 
woods, of its body covered, with many wounds. 
Suspicion fell on a local tramp, Foma, who, when 
arrested and questioned, confessed to having ab- 
ducted the child at the instigation of the Jews of 
Lenchitza. The ancient right of appeal to the king 
being ignored, the case was tried by the-local au- 
thorities, who were openly prejudiced: against the 
Jews. Many members of the community were placed 
on the rack; and two of them, Lazaár-and Maier, 
were quartered. The monks in the local Bernardine 
monastery made use of the incident to inflame pop- 
ular hatred against the Jews. "They placed the re- 
mains of the supposedly martyred child | in. the 
cathedral, together with а painting and а detailed 
description of the murder. The superstitious: ‘Cath- 
ойс masses made pilgrimages to the relics of the 
supposed saint; and the income of the Bernardine 
monastery was thereby. greatly augmented. In 
commenting on the frequent/charges of ritual mur- 
der against the Jews shortly: before the Cossack up- 
risings, Bershadski says: “Such was the condition 
of the Jews on the eve of the Cossack and Shlyakhta 
wars. Abandoned by the kings and the Shlyakhta, 
and in constant warfare with the clergy, they were 
helpless in dealing with ‘the accusations of ritual 
murder. Such accusations were, moreover, easily 
spread. When a child left alone had disappeared, 
and its body had been found covered with wounds 
several days or а week later in the woods, it was 
immediately concluded that the members of the 
nearest Jewish community were guilty of the mur- 
der. They were formally charged with it; legal 
proceedings were instituted; and the rack invari- 
ably showed the guilty oue! » 

Among the prominent rabbis born at Lenchitza 
should De mentioned Rabbi Ephraim, author of 
“*Olelot Efrayim,” who died in 1619. 

The Jewish community of Lenchitza suffered se- 
verely at the hands of the Polish general CZARNI- 
ECKI, 800 of their number perishing by the sword. 
In 1710 seven Jews were burned at the stake under 
the accusation of stealing consecrated bread and of 
practising the magic arts. 

At the present time (1904) the Lenchitza Jews 
number about 2,000 in a total population of 9,044. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bershadski, Sturinnoe Sredstvo, in Vos- 
р. 1894, x.; Dubnow, Istori Cheskiya Soobsheheniya, ib. 
5, ii. 
H. R. J. G. L. 
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Lengfeld Peto Еч 
Loon : THE JEWISH 
LENGFELD, FELIX: American chemist; 


born at San Francisco Feb. 18, 1868; educated at 
the San Francisco College of Pharmacy, the Univer- 
sity of California, Johns Hopkins University, and 
at Zurich, Liége, Munich, and Paris. Lengfeld has 
. been fellow of Johns Hopkins University (1887-88), 
. professor of chemistry in the South Dakota School 
Mines (1890-91), instructor in chemistry at the 
sity of California (1891-92), and docent-in- 
fictdr and assistant professor in chemistry at the 
Отоу of Cliieago (1892-1901). He is the author 
of.“ Liiboratory Manual of Inorganic Preparations,” 







and ‘has contributed numerous articles to American » 


„and foreign journals of science. 
DAL I. G. D. 


. LENTILS (Hebr. * 'adashim"; Arabic‘ “‘adas”): 
Edible seeds first mentioned in the Old Testament in 
Gen. xxv. 29-84, where it is related that Jacob gave 
Esau "bread and pottage ¢ of lentils” for his birth- 
right. Lentils жеге; ао among the provisions 
br rought by Barzillai to David when the latter was in 
exile n" Sam. xvii. 28); and they seem to have been, 
as at present in Palestine and in other countries, a 
common article: of food (comp. ib. xxiii. 11) From 
Ezek. iv. 9.16 appears that in times of. scarcity len- 
tils, ground“and mixed with other ingredients, were 
made into bread, a practise still in vogue in modern 
Egypt. 

E ap to De Candolle (* Origin of Plants," p. 

57), the 1éhtil (Ervum Lens) was probably & native 

at western Agia. In some parts of Palestine it is 
still the’ prédominant crop. Ofthe several varieties 
the red Jentil (comp. Gen. xxv. 80) is considered the 
best. Thè lentil held.a high place also among the 
ancient Egyptians, ànd the variety of Pelusium. was 
especially celebrated. (сотр; Vergil, “Georgics,” i. 
228; Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis," xvi. 201). 

In Talmudic times lentils seem to have been one 
of the staple foods of Palestine. "Thus in Pes. 3b 








lentils as human food are contrasted with barley as | 


food for cattle (comp. Shab. 76b). In Bezah 14b 
they are even referred to as a.feast-day dish in the 
house of Gamaliel. The Egy ptian lentil is pointed 
out as being of medium size, and as the measure 
of a particle from a “creeping thing” (*sherez ”) 
to cause uncleanliness (Kelim xvii. 8; comp. Ma‘as. 
v. 8). In connection with Gen. xxv. it is said (D. 
B. 16b; comp. Gen. R. Ixiii, 14) that lentils form a 
suitable dish for mourners because they have no 
“mouth” (Z.e., “slit”), like the mourner who in his 
anguish is struck dumb, and by their round form 
they symbolize the going around of trouble and loss 
in this world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Vat. Hist. p. 461, London, 1867. 
8. 8. 1. M. C. 


LEO: Court physician to Grand Duke Ivan III. 
VassiLIVIOH of Russia; executed at Moscow April 
22, 1490. With the arrival at Moscow of the grand 
duke’s second wife, Sophia Paleologus, niece of Con- 
stantine, the last Byzantine emperor (1478), active 
intercourse began between Russia and western Eu- 
rope. In 1490, when the brother of the grand duch- 
ess, Prince Andreas of Morea, and the Russian am- 
bassador to Rome visited the court of Moscow, they 


brought with them, besides some artists and me- | 









``Матоһ 7, "4490. 


chanics, a physician from Venice, named Leo, He 
was a Jew by birth, and i$ mentioned by the Rus- 
sian historians as * Mister Leon Zhidovin” (= “the ` 
Jew?) He was probably the first physician from 
western Europe to enter Russia. 

Leo had to pay for his temerity with his life; for 
he fell a victim to the superstition of the Musco- 
vites, Soon after hisarrival he had an opportunity 
to show his skill. Ivan Ivanovich, the son of the 
grand: duke, had the gout; Leo, placing too much 
Ё ith на. his, skill, assured the grand duke that he 
i биге, and pledged his head in case of 
He treated the patient with herbs and dry- 
but the prince became worse, aud died 
At that time the people believed 
in the infallibility of medical science, and accordingly 
they accused the unsuccessful physician of ill-will. 
Leo was arrested, and, after the forty days of 
mourning had elapsed, was publicly beheaded at 
Bolvanov Place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Richter, Gesch. der Medicin in Russiand, i. 
228-234; Russkaya Lyetopis po Nikon. Spisleu, vii. 125; 
Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Lyetopisei, vi. 239; Vremennoe 
Moskovskoe Obshchestvo Istorii, v. 5; Solovyev, Istoriya 
Rossii, v. 84, 260 (where the author erroneously calls Leoa 


German). 
H. R. M. R. 


LEO ПІ.; LEO IV. See Cuazars, 


LEO X. (GIOVANNI DE MEDICI): Two 
hundred and twenty-fourth pope; born at Florence 
Dec. 11, 1475; elected March 11, 1518; died Dec. 1, 
1521. His pontificate was very favorable for the 
Jews in general and for the Jews of Rome in par- 
ticular. The latter saw in the kind treatment they 
received at his hands a sign of the arrival of the 
Messiah; and so much impressed were they with 
this idea that the leaders of the Roman community 
asked those of Jerusalem if such signs were not vis- 
ible in the Holy Land. . While still a cardinal, Leo 
showed his spiritóf toleration in bestowing his favor 
upon two Jewish musicians, Joan Maria and Jacopo 
Sansecondo, especially upon the former, who sub- 
sequently received from him the title of count. 
Like his predecessor, Alexander VI., Leo attached 
to his person as physician the Jewish rabbi Boner 
DE Lares; and De Lates exercised such influence 
upon the pope that Reuchlin solicited his interven- 
tion in connection with the examination of the 
“Augenspiegel.” Another Jew who was persona 
grata at the papal court was Sabbatiano Solomonis, 
upon whom, in acknowledgment of his services, 
Leo bestowed a yearly pension of 60 gold ducats. 

The Jews of Rome were not the only beneficiaries 
of Leo’s generosity. Ina bull issued Sept. 8, 1514, 
Leo expressed his desire that the rights of the Jews 
should be respected, and repealed the edict of the 
Bishop of Carpentras, who had prescribed a special 
badge to be worn by the Jews of Avignon, Carpen- 
tras, and Venaissin. Of still greater importance 
was the bull of Nov. 1, 1519, in which the pope re- 
mitted the Jewish hearth and banking taxes, granted 
amnesty for all offenses committed by Jews, con- 
firmed all the privileges and advantages granted to 
them by his predecessors, and prescribed thata Jew- 
ish offender should be arraigned before qualified 
judges and should be condemned only on evidence 
given by trustworthy witnesses. Leo took a lively 
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interest in Jewish learning. ; In 1518 he authorized 
the establishment of a Hebrew printing-oflice in 
Rome, and in the same year granted a special privi- 
lege for theissuance of a uew edition of the Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hergenroether, Regesta Leonis X. Rome, 
fase. vii, viii. 8, No. 13,652; Burckhardt, Gesch. der Cultur 
der Renaissance, ii. 187 et 869.5 Lebanon, v. 406 et seq.: 
Kaufmann, in R. E. J. xxi. 205; Grütz, Gesch. ix. 140 et seq.; 
Berliner, Gesch. der Juden im Rom, i. 78, 83, 102; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 33 et seq. 
G. i. Br. 


LEO HEBRZEUS (Abravanel, Judah) 
sician, philosopher, and poet; born in Li 
the second half of the fifteenth century, and 
Venice in 1585. He accompanied his father 









Abravanel, when the latter went to Spain and after-" 


ward to Naples, and became physician in or dinary to 

the Spanish captain-general Gonsalvo de Cordova. 
Тһепсе he went to Genoa and later to Venice, 
where he finally settled. Не never abandoned the 
faith of his forefathers (B. Zimmels, * Neue Studien," 
Vienna, 1892; E. Carmoly, “Ozar Nehmad," ii. 70; 
Steinschneider, “ Monatsschrift," xlii. 420). His 
most important work, *Dialoghi di Amore" (Dia- 
logues of Love), was written about 1502, and pub- 
lished at Rome 1585. Its polished Italian and the 
lofty Platonic spirit with which it is imbued made it 
very popular. In the space of twenty years it went 
through five editions and was translated twice into 
French, three times into Spanish, and once into Latin; 
later also into Hebrew. Beside this work, he wrote, 
at the request of Pico de Mirandola, an astronomical 
work, which has remained unpublished, and several 
Hebrew poems, which have been embodied in the 
works of his father. He wrote also an elegy on 
the vicissitudes of the age in which he lived. This 
book was quite recently ‘published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Médecins Juifs, pp. 142 et seq.; 
Delitzsch, Orient, Lit. 1840, pp..81 et seq.; Geiger, Ozar Nech- 
mad. ii. 995, similarly Gratz, Gesch. ix. 7: et Seq., 286 et seq.; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col: 1602. 


G. i M. K. 

LEO, LEWIS: Synagogue musician; born in 
London in 1809; died there Sept. 11, 1876; second 
son of the Rev. Simon Leo. He wasa musician and 
composer of much ability, and was the first to ar- 
range the various Hebrew chants and melodies for 
part-singing (1888), which eventually replaced the 
old * bass-and-singer" style. Гео wrote the music 
for the inaugural service of the New Synagogue, 
and for the reconsecration of the Western Syna- 
gogue in 1886. 

Tis father, Simon Leo, was hazzan at the Den- 
mark Court Synagogue, London. In 1826 he re- 
moved with the congregation to St. Alban's Place, 
and continued to officiate there. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Ansell Leo, about 1887. The 
latter left England for New York in 1846, where he 
held a similar position. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Nov. 24, 1876; 

9. 

LEON: Ancient Spanish kingdom, bounded by 
Old Castile, Portugal, and Galicia. The Saracens 
ruled here until driven out by the Spaniards, who 
founded a kingdom of their own, which in 1218 was 
incorporated with Castile. In this kingdom of Leon, 
with its capital of the same name, Jews were living 


ib. Nov. 2, 1900. 











‘the Infanta D. Fronilda, daughter of D. Pelayo, wh 
"restored Christian supremacy after the invasion of 


at an early.date, certainly at the end of the tenth 
century. They were engaged in cultivating the 
vine and in various tradcs. Hebrew bills of sale 
dating from the beginning of the eleventh century 
have been found at Leon. Before the year 1006 the 
Abbess of Santiago purchased a vineyard from the 
Jew Jayu (Haya) Other: Jews.of Leon are also 
mentioned in this period; e.g., Ezekiel, Samu 
(1007), Vitas-Hayyim (1008), Jacob: (1081), à 
Shem-Tob (1049). According to a"document .pr 
served in the archives of the Cathedral of Léon 


the Saracens, purchased Nov. 4, 1058, from the Jew 
Joseph b. Joab Escapat for the sum of 50 dineros а 
vineyard at Montaurio; and in 1187 Auro Tota, 
daughter of Cid Crescent, and her husband, Isaac b. . 
Moses of Leon, sold one-half of a vineyard situated 
in Castrillo de la Ribera, near Leon,.to the “canon- 
icus” Albertin. In 1151 Pedro:Pélasz bought a vine- 
yard from Auro, daughter of Cid; and her WE 
Abraham b. Meir Mogusi (* R Е. J. ? ji. 186, 
296). | Ў 
The earliest Hebrew insbuiption: dn. Spain was 
found at Fuente Castro, the ancient“Castrum Ju- 
deorum" at León; it came from the tombstone of 
Yahya, the son of the goldsmith Joseph b. Aziz of 
Leon, who died on the 15th of Kislew, 4860 (— Nov. 
18, 1100), and is now preserved in the C 
museum at Leon (Rios, “Estudios,” p. 39; iA 
“Hist.” i. 169; ^R. E. J.” ii. 185). | 
'The Jews of Leon were assured equal rights with 
the Christian inhabitants of the country by the 
Cortes assembled at Leon in 1090 às 
Rights and well as in the Fuero of 1090; they 
Restric- were also permitted to take part in 
tions. duels; but.:they^were subjected to 
special taxes.: The Bishop of Leon 
received for himself and his clergy 500 sueldos а 
year from those taxes. When the Cortes, assembled 
at Leon in 1349, proposed that the Jews and Moors 
“living in the cities, boroughs, and villages of the 
kingdom of Leon” should.pay the salaries of the 
judges and alcaldes, “because they pronounce sen- 
tence for them,” the king declared that no taxes in . 
addition to the special taxes could be imposed upon 
the Jews (Cortes de Leon y Castilla, of the year 
1849, Pet. ii). In 1290 the Jews of Leon paid alto- 
gether 218,400 maravedis. The most important 
*aljamas" of the country were: Leon, Mansilla 
(Mansiella) de las Mulas, Mayorga, Sahagun, Pare- 
des, Valencia de Don Juan, Rueda, Astorga, Al- 
manza, and Carrion de los Condes. At Leon, where 
the Jews, like those at Mansilla, were very wealthy, 
there lived in the first half of the fourteenth century 
D. Abraham Royuelo, who, together with Sara, 
widow of Samuel Commineto, and Saul b. Uzziah 
of Mansilla, lent money to the knight Pedro Al- 
fonso de Boygasof Rueda on his estates, which after 
his death passed into the possession of the monas- 
tery of San Miguel de Escalana. D. Abraham, who 
then rented from the spendthrift prior of the monas- 
{егу all the privileges and income of the same for 
a period of twenty-five years, in consideration of 
5,000 maravedis a year, was ordered by the king after 
а few years to renounce all his claims. Many Jews 
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at Leon, Mansilla, and other cities succumbed to the 
plague in 1848 and 1349. In 1865 King D. Pedro of 
Castile obliged the Jews of Leon to contribute to 
the municipal taxes, from which they had hitherto 
been exempt. The Jews of Leon escaped neither 
the persecutions of the year 1391 nor the missionary 
sermons of Vicente’ Ferrer in 1412. The storm 
' broke out at Benevent, as a dirge says, sweeping 
. across Leon, Valencia de D. Juan, Astorga, Mayorga, 
d. Palencia (Introduction to Simeon b. Zemah Du- 
n's “ Magen Abot,” ed. A. Jellinek, Leipsic, 1855). 
*. King Alfonso УШ. commissioned the Jews of 
` Mayorga to guard the castle there. Carrion de los 
Condes was inhabited chiefly by Jews, who enjoyed 
ancient privileges. The Jews of Valencia de Р. · 
: Juan erected in 1379a handsome large 
Syna- synagogue in place of a small one, 
gogues in. thereby incurring the anger and envy 
Leon. clergy of that city; the syna- 
iras in consequence transformed 
Y its completion. The Jews 
‘far from the city of Ponfer- 
Xperience. Together with their 
coreligionists lived scattered round about, they 
had repláced:thiéir old synagogue by а larger and 
handsomer building a few years previous to the gen- 
eral expulsion. It had just been dedicated when an 
abbot of the city forcibly entered it, removed the 
Torah rolls, set up a crucifix, and consecrated the 
building as a church. The Jews appealed to the 










into a chur 
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authorities, wlio ordered. the removal of the crucifix, 
and the restitution ofthe synagogue to its owners. 
The abbot, however, insisted that since the building 
had been dedicated as a church, it must remain a 
church, and he carried the matter to the Bishop of 
Cordova, D. Inigo Manrique, formerly Bishop of 
Leon and subsequently grand inquisitor. The latter 
decided the case in agreement with a bull of Inno- 
cent IV., dated April 15, 1250, according to which 
theJews of Leon and Castile were not allowed to 


н build;new synagogues without special permission. 


‘they had-not complied with this condition they 
eited their property riglits; and the syna- 
È è; having been dedicated as a church, could 
hot be^restored to them. The abbot, however, was 
ordered to erect instead a substantial new building, 
200 feet (five “tapicas”) high, 35 feet long, and 25 
feet wide, on a site to be assigned to him by the city, 
and to hand it over to the Jews within six months. 
This verdict was delivered to the abbot in presence 
of the representative of the “aljamas,” R. Isaac 
Connueto, on May 19, 1490. The synagogue dedi- 
cated as a church still exists. Two years later the 
Jews of the former kingdom of Leon left the coun- 
пу. Their movables and real estate, which they 
were obliged to sell at any price, fell in part into the 
hands of the clergy. See PALENCIA; SAHAGUN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist. xxxii. 106 et seq., 116 ct 
seq., 182; R. E. J. iv. 230, xxxvi. 137 et seq., 140 et seq.; Rios, 
Hist. i. 174, 180 et seg., 881, 546 et seq.; ii. 57. M. K 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES * 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 





1, All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; isaac, not Yizhak: Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 


9. The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, are generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


x Not noted at the beginning or the end of а word ; otherwise? or by dieresis; e.g., peer or Meir. 


ab tz 51 B (with dagesh), p p sh 
3g nh о т р (without dagesh), f ps 
ча Dt эт HE nt 
mh y Ds pk 
1 w 3k y aT 


Nore: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of 5. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows : 


^4- (kamez) a Ew — а w= € io 
— (kamez hatuf) o 

=e 4€ =~ 0 Yt 

~i eem e =a 3 u 


The so-called ‘‘ Continental" pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as Aa, followed by а hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah.) 


B.— Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, ате transliterated according to the following system : 


t 


$ See N above Ф kh Lash с wn 
a od VL cif sh 
ct 3 dh wed 5 k 2" 
чол Ar bt wr че > 
Gi jz b: „1! 
T 4 Ws € ` em 
2, Only the three vowels —a, i, u—are represented : 
ta ED — u 


No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 
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3. The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of the assimilation of the l to 
the following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 


4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written аһ; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hiat al-Aftak. 


9. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g., “Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Ya kub, not Ya'kubun; or in a title, Kitab al--Amanat wal-Itikadat. 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


. All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
i forms, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 





Aa a Пн ' n Щщ sheh 
Бб b Oo о bs mute 
Вв v Ia p Ыы у 
Гг h, v, or g Pp r bs halfmute 
Дд а Се 8 Bb ye 
Ee eand ye Тт [4 Ээ е 

| Е b bo. 

| Жж zh Уу u Юю yu 

З в z Фф f Яя ya 
Huli i Xx kh Өө F 

| КЕ k Цц tz Vv æ 

: Ja i Чч ch HE. ў 

- Мм m Шш sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


| 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under Кїтїї; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiczer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri: to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. 


92. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title; or, where he has borne no such title, by **of" followed by the place 
of his birth or residence: e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah he-Hasid ; Gershom 
of Metz; Isaac of Corbeil. 


3. Names containing the words d', de, da, di, van, von, y, of, ben, ha-, ibn* are arranged under the 
letter of the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios. 
Jacob d'Illescas under Illescas. The order of topics is illustrated by the following exampies : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


* When Izx has come to be a specific part of а name, as Igx Ezra. such name is treated in its alphabetical place under 1.” 


Nore то ти READER, 
Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, ABBA ARIKA; PUMBEDITA; VOCALIZATION. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 





[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here.] 






ОЛЕ . Abot, Pirke 

Ab. R. N... .. Abot de-Rabbi Natan 

‘Ab. Zarah. ..'Abodah Zarah 

ad loc.......... ..üt the place; to the passage cited 


ҮҮ, ККК, in the year of the Hegira 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American J ewish Historical Society 
Am. Jour. Semit. | American Journal of Semitic Languages 


Тап... 

Anglo-Jew. A ...Anglo-Jewish Association 
. Apocalypse 

„Apocrypha 

.Apostolieal Constitutions 

.'Arakin (Talmud) 

„Archives Israélites 


«mins Re: М n Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden 
Aronius, Regesten | in Deutschland 




























Аена Das Alte Testament 
A.V . Authorized Version 
b ..ben or bar or born 


boli AR. cw: | Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Amorüer 

Bacher, Ag. Pal. | Bacher, Agada der Palastinensischen Amo- 
AMOP. азу зз river 

Bacher, Ag. Tan....Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 

Bs Вола: ... Baba Batra (Talmud) 

. before the Christian era 

.Bekorot (Talmud) 

.Benzinger, Hebriische Archäologie 

.Berakot (Talmud) 
















В UH Fest- | Festschrift zum 70ten Geburtstag Berliners 

Berliner's | Berliner's Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin ....... f. Judenthums 

Bibl. Rab..........Bibliotheca Rabbinica 

Bik ........ ...Bikkurim (Talmud) 

B. К. ...Baba Kamma (Talmud) 

BS Maire уча Baba Mezi‘a (Talmud) 


ati ., ) Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 

Boletin Acad. Hist. | (Madrid) 

Brit. M I веша йен евр 

Ans j Brüll's Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 

Brüll's Jabrb..... ] und Litteratur 

Bulletin All. Isr.... Rulletig of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 

Cars DP abou 

Cani... eee eee eee Canticles (Song of Solomon) 

Cat. Anglo-Jew. (Catalogue vf Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
Hist. Exh......|  hibition 

Cazés, Notes Bi-! Cazés, Notes Bibliographiquessur la Littéra- 
bliographiques. f ture Juive-Tunisienne 

C.E ....COommon era 

cli. .chapter or chapters 


Chey ack, lo : РЯ 
Poco Bibl.... j Cheyne and Black, Encyclopedia Biblica . 
| duis des Travaux Rédigés еп Mémoire 









Chwolson Jubilee) ау Jubilé Scientifique de M. Daniel Chwol- 












Volume........ son, 1846-1896 
Q. 1. А.............Согрив Inseriptionum Atticarum 
QI с ЫККАН, Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
€. I. H... vers Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraiearum 
C. 1. 1............. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
€. I. 8. ‚....богрив Inscriptionum semitiearum 
«отр ка ил» «зл compare 
Curinier, Diet. pE E. Curinier, Dictionnaire National des 
М№аб............ Contemporains 
d .. died 
Dicens Aii dies ut Deuteronomist 


De Gubernatis, a Gubernatis, Dizionario Biograflco degli 
Diz. Biog....... Serittori Contemporanei 
` De Gubernatis, pps Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
Ecrivains duJour{ des Ecrivains du Jour 
De le Roi, dude ye le Roi, Geschichte der Evangelischen 
Mission. Juden-Mission 
Dem.......... ...Demai (Talmud) 
pee Essai sur l'Histoire et la Géo- 
graphie de la Palestine, etc. . 
ae Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 
Ebrei e delle Loro Opere 
ре Rossi- Ham- ri Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Wörter- 





berger, Hist. buch der Jüdischen Schriftsteller und 
Worterb. ....+. Ihrer Werke 
Driver, Introduc- | S. R. Driver, An Introduction to the Liter- 
tion...... Unus ature of the Old Testament 
Jones. жүйө eco Elohist : 
Eccl..... aaaeeeaa Ecclesiastes, 
Ecclus. (Sirach)....Ecclesiasticus 
ей, „еза edition 
"Eduy oos eee oe DU ü x ied 
i udwig Eisenberg’s Grosses Biographisches 
Е iepnberg, вол. Lexikon der Deutschen Bühne im XIX. 
mouse OUS ЁС Jahrhundert ў 
Encyc. Brit......... Encyclopædia Britannica 
Eng............... English 
Epiphanius, Негев, Epiphanius, Adversus Hivrescs 








*Ег................, Erübin (Talmud) 

Ersch and | Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklopádie 
Gruber, Encyc.. ý дег Wissenschaften und Künste 

Esd.... Esdras 

et Seq. enn and following 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccl.Busebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 

Ewald, Gesch ..... Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 

Frankel, Mebo..... Frankel, Mebo Yerushalmi 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud....Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica 


Fürst, Gesch. des ! py + i e 
Karüert.... .... (t ürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums 


Gaster, Hist. of 1 Gaster, Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 


Bevis Marks.... § 
` Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Geiger, Urschrift. Bibel in Ihrer Abhüngigkeit von der In- 
neren Entwicklung des Judenthums 


iver's Jii ,. J Geigers Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissen- 
Geiger’s Jüd. Zeit. i schaft und Leben 


Geiger’s Wiss. 1 Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für 
Zeit. Jiid. Theol. f Jüdische Theologie 
Сеѕећ,............. Geschichte 


Gesenius, Gr. .Gesenius, Grammar 

Gesenius, Th....... Gesenius, Thesaurus 

Gibbon, Decline | Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of 
and Fall........] ME Empire ПОЕТО Text 

^q insburg's New Massoretico-Critical Tex 

Ginsburg's Bible.. | of the Hebrew Bible 

Gil: elle rittin (Talmud) 

Graetz, Hist.......-Graetz, History of the Jews 

Gràtz, Gesch.... rütz, Geschichte der Juden 

Güdemann | Güdemann, Geschichte des Erziehungs- 
Gesch... eese 

















wesens und der Cultur der Abendlindi- 
schen Juden 












Hag ..... ...Haggai 

Hag... .. Hagigah (Talmud) 

Halte. зынк Hallah (Talmud) 

Hamburger, 1 Hamburger, Realencyclopüdie für Bibel 
R. B. T.. und Talmud 

Hastings, Dic. — i Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 

Heb.. Epistle to the Hebrews 

Нер ааа: Masoretic Text 


Herzog-Plitt or Herzog-Hauck, Real-Ency- 
klopádie für Protestantische Theologie 
and jue (2d and 3d editions respect- 
ively 

а А J Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon der Hervor- 
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Krauss, Lehn- | Krauss, Griechische und Lateinisehe Lehn- 
жопег......... wörter im Talmud, Midraseh, und Targum 

Kuenen, ^ Einlei- | Kuenen, Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in 
tung............ аіе Bücher des Alten Testaments 


- jLarousse, Grand Dietionnaire Universel du 
Larousse, Diet. ... | XIXe Siècle 


E A rere ЕЕ rer in the place cited 
Levy, Chal. (Levy, Chaldüisches Wörterbuch über die 
Worterb........ { Targumim 


Levy, Neuhebrüisehes und Chaldàisehes 









LEYT KANERT Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und Mid- 
Levis. Z. T.. ohn, Zoologie des Talmuds 
io literally 

Low, Бае [ ре Lebensalter in der Jüdischen Li- 
LAS dus ridus Septuagint 

Mose «married 
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McClintock and | P lical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Liter- 
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Midr..... Midrash 

Midr. Teh Iidrash Tehillim (Psalms) 
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į Monatsschrift für die Geschichte und Wis- 
Monatsschrit.. "| senschaft des Judenthums 
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Müller, Frag.llist. ( Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Greeco- 
бтес....... әз rum А A ae 
Munk, Mélanges . |н. М6 анка de Philosophie Juive 
Murray's Eng. Dict. A. H. Murray, А New English Dictionary 
àk Nazir (Talmud) 
no date 
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. уке im 
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Neubauer, Cat. 
Bodl.Hebr.MSS.| іп the Bodleian Library 


Neubauer, G. T....Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud 
Neubauer, M. J. C, , Neubauer, Mediæval Jewish Chronicles 
no place of publication stated 

New Testament 
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Oh.. ..Ohalot (Talmud) 

Onk :Onkelos 

Orien ..Literaturblatt des Orients 
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ИТИ ..Priestly Code 





А . j Pagel,Biographisches Lexikon Hervorragen- 
Pagel, Biog. Lex.) * “Gon Aerzte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 
Pal. Explor. Fund..Palestine Exploration Fund 
Pallas Lex.......... Pallas Nagy Lexicon 
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... Proceedings 
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Rev. Bib. .Revue Biblique 


-Revue Sémitique 
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..] Amador de los Rios, Estudios Históricos, 
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Ritter, Die Erdkunde im Verhältnis zur 
Ritter, Erdkunde. 1 Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen 
Robinson, Later E Later Biblical Researches in Pal- 
Researches estine andthe Adjacent Regions . . . 1852 
Robinson, Re-l Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
searches { Mt. Sinai. and Arabia Petra . . . 1838 
Roest, Cat. ee Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica 
Rosenthal. Bibl, } aus der L, Rosenthal’schen Bibliothek 


Rev. Sém. 
R. H. 


Rios, Estudios. . 





RE Узук ыйа ну Revised Version 

Salfeld, Norton Salfeld, Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
logium.. „ў Memorbuches 

Sanh..... „Sanhedrin СГайипа) 

R. B. E... „Sacred Books of the East 








$.B.O. T | (Sacred Books of the Okt Testament) Poly- 
у DE chrome Bible, ed. Paul Haupt 
Bee M l веһай- Herzog, A Religious Encyclopædia 
Schrader, ` [schragen Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
C. I. O. T....... Old Testament, Eng. transl. 
Schrader, К. A. T. M RR Keilinsehriften und das Alte Tes- 


+. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek 


Schrader, K, B. 
Schrader, Keilinschriften und (Cieschichts- 


Schrader, K. G. F. | 
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Steinschneider, —[Steinschneider, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Cat. Bodl....... } Books in the Bodleian Library 


; Steinschneider, Catalogus Codicum Hebræ- 
Ea e a orum Bibliothecæ Academie Lugduno- 
Cat. Leyden... Batavi 
i ider. Steinschneider, Die Hebrüisehen Hand- 
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Poo енени н А, thek in München 
ор Bibl... | Steinschneider. Hebriiische Bibliographie 
Steinscineider, с кышы Hebrüische Uebersetzungen 
Ж jStrack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aber- 
Strack, Das Blut.. |. glauben der Menschheit 
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Weiss, Dor.......... Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw 
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IJ. G........—.) Geschichte 
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Wisdom ............ Wisdom of Solomon 

Wolf, Bibl. Hebr...Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebriea 
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2.D.M.G | Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindi- 
eL ERE schen Gesellschaft 

. Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins 

Zebahim (Talmud) 

Zedner, Cat. Hebr. ( Zedner, Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in 
Books Brit.Mus. f the British Museum 

Zeit. für Assyr..... Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 

Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.Zeitschrift für Hebrüische Bibliographie 

Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- | Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendels- 
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Zunz, G.S.. ..Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften 

Zunz, G. V Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vorträge 

Zunz, Literatur- ры» Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen 
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Zunz, Ritus. ..... 1 Zunz. DiG Rites des Synagogalen Gottes- 

Zunz, S. P.........Zunz, Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters 

ZUNZ, Ze @.......,..,Йип2, Zur Geschichte und Literatur 
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LEON (LEÁO) : Spanish-Portuguese family hav- 
ing branches in Italy, Holland, Germany, England, 
'southern France, the Orient, the West Indies, espe- 
cially Jamaica, and Surinam. 

1. Abraham Judah Leon: Assistant rabbi of 
the Spanish-Portuguese congregation in London 
from 1685 until his death in 1707. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gaster, Hist. of Bevis Marks, p. 40. 

2. David de Isaac de Leon: Lived in Amster- 
dam in the eighteenth century. He published “ Ser- 
mão da Boa Fama” (Amsterdam, 1767), an address 
in Portuguese delivered June, 1767; also some He- 
brew verses in honor of his father’s “ Avizos Espiri- 
tuaés,” printed with that book. 

8. Elijah de Leon: Son of Michael Judah de 
Leon (d. March 8, 1658) and nephew of Jacob 
Judah Leon. He was hakam of the benevolent 
society Gemilut Hasadim in Amsterdam and cor- 
rector for the press 1656-66. The Hebrew Bible 
printed by Joseph Athias in 1661 was corrected and 
provided with a preface by Elijah de Leon and Sam- 
uelde Caceres. Some Hebrew verses of Elijah's are 
given in the Spanish translation of the Psalms by 
his uncle Jacob Judah Leon. 3 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 2879 and оххх. 

Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. Supplement, No. 2366; Kayser- 

ling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 87. 

4. Isaac de Leon: Son of Eliezer ben Solomon 
ibn Zur; born probably in Spain; lived in Ancona: 
died there most likely. He was the author of * Me- 
gillat Esther"—a commentary on Moses b. Mai- 
mon's *Sefer ha-Mizwot," written in the latter's 
defense against the attacks of Moses ben Nahman 
(Venice, 1599; Amsterdam, 1660). He wrote also a 
rabbinical decision in the dispute between Solomon 
de Lolli and Jacob Catalano (Коше, 1546). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 105; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 131; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 
231 (who wrongly ascribes the decision to another Isaac de 
Leon); Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 883. 

5. Isaac de Leon: Talmudist, and director of a 
Talmud school in Salonica about 1630 (Conforte, 
“Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 46a). 

6. Isaac de Leon: In conjunction with Sam- 
uel Athar, he published a collection of stories from 
the Midrashim and Haggadot (Venice, n.d.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 282. 

7. Isaac de Leon: Grammarian and teacher in 
Amsterdam. Together with Jacob de Solomon 
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Hezekiah Saruco, he wrote “Avizos Espirituaés 
e Instruccoéns Sagradas, para Cultivar o Engenho 
da Juventude no Amor e Temor Divino" (Amster- 
dam, 1766), containing twenty-four dialogues on 
Biblical history, the articles of faith, the ritual, the 
feast- and fast-days, and the special Sabbaths. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 57. 


8. Isaac (de) Leon Templo: Son of Solomon 
Raphael Judah Leon Templo; printerand publisher 
in Amsterdam 1727-88. Не edited his father's 
* Masseket Halakah le-Mosheh mi-Sinai" (Amster- 
dam, 1784). See No. 20. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, 

р. 73; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 59. 

9. Jacob de Leon, and (9a) Jacob Rodriguez 
de Leon: Both probably of Amsterdam; lived in 
Jamaica, ҮҮ. I., in 1698. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. v. 88. 


10.Jacob Judah Aryeh Leon Templo: Ha- 
kam, translator of the Psalms, and heraldic expert; 
of Marano descent; son of Abraham de Leon; born 
in 1608 at Hamburg, where he taught Talmud for 
several years; diedafter 1675. He became hakam in 
Middelburg and, after 1643, in Amsterdam, where 
he was engaged also as teacher in the Talmud Torah. 
He vocalized the entire Mishnah which was printed 
in 1646 at the establishment of Manasseh ben Israel. 

Jacob Judah caused a great stir by a plan, drawn 
by him, of Solomon’s Temple, which was exhib- 
ited before Charles П. of England and of which the 
author published a short, comprehensive descrip- 
tion in Spanish entitled * Retrato del Templo de Se- 
lomoh” (Middelburg, 1642). This was translated 
into Dutch in the same year; into French in 1643; 
and by himself into Hebrew in 1650, with the title 
“Tabnit Hekal.” Duke August of Brunswick, and 
more particularly his wife Elizabeth, wished a Ger- 
man translation of this description and entrusted 
the task to Prof. Johann Saubert of Helmstiüdt. 
Some one else published such a translation in 1665, 
and Saubert therefore wrote a Latin translation in 
that year. An English version appeared in 1778, 
done by M. P. Decastro, a relative of Templo's, and 
in whose possession the plan was then held. 

In 1647 Jacob Judah wrote * Tratado de la Arca 
del Testamento? (Amsterdam, 1658). His treatise 
on the cherubim, their form and nature, written 
in Latin in 1647, appeared in Spanish under the 
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title * Tratado de los Cherubim ” (Amsterdam, 1654); 
and his description of Moses’ tabernacle, written in 
1647 in Dutch, was published under the title * Re- 
trato del Tabernaculo de Moseh” (Amsterdam, 
1654), and in English (1675). His last work was a 
Spanish paraphrase of the Psalms, which was printed 
with the text, under the title “Las Alabangas de 
Santitad” (Amsterdam, 1671), and, as is stated in 
the introduction, was written in seven months. 
The work was dedicated to Isaac Senior Teixéyra, 
financial agent, in Ham- 
burg, of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, and was ex- 
tolled by many hakamim, 





community in Hamburg. After forty years of 
active service he was pensioned in 1656, and his son- 
in-law, Isaac Namias, was appointed his successor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grunwald, Portugiesengrüber auf Deutscher 

Erde, p. 106. 

15. M. (P.) de Leon: Lived in Surinam. In 
collaboration with others, he wrote in 1791 “Ge- 
schiedenis der Kolonie van Suriname" (Amsterdam, 

791; 2d ed. čb. 1802). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. 6. 


16. Manuel de Leon 
(Leĝo): Marano; writer 
of Spanish and Portu- 





scholars, and poets in He- 
brew, Latin, and Spanish 
verses. 

Jacob Judah wrote also 
a dialogue (“Colloquium 
Middelburgense”) be- 
tween a rabbi and a Chris- 
tian scholar on the value 
of the Christian dogmas; 
and he left in manuscript 
* Disputaciones con Difer- 
entes Theologos de la Cris- 
tiandad.” He wasaskilful 
draftsman. The coat of 
arms of the English Grand 
Lodge of Masons with the 


motto miró yp, now 
“Holiness to the Lord,” is 
the work of the *famous 
and learned Hebrewist, 
architect, and brother, 
Rabi Jacob Jehudah Le- 
on." He drew also more 
than 200 figures and vign- 
ettes to illustrate Talmudical subjects, which his 
son Solomon gave to Surenhusius for his Latin 
translation of the Mishnah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Würterb. pp. 176 
ct seg; Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland, p. 
337 ; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten. iii. 
233; Gràtz, Gesch. x. 24,200 et seq.; Transactions Jew. Hist. 
Soc. Eng. ii. 156 et seg.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 232 et seq. 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 58 et seq. 

11. Joseph de Leon : Rabbi in Jerusalem about 

1587. 

12. Joseph de Leon: Rabbi in Venice in 1694. 

е ЕКЙ; Eben Shemuel, p. 53; Nepi-Ghi- 


rondi, l.c. р. 170. 


18.Judah de Leon: Rabbi; died about 1880. 
He went to Rome about 1799 as emissary from He- 
bron, and at the desire of the community remained 
as rabbi. In 1811 he was chief rabbi of the Jewish 
consistory in Rome. Judah's is the first signature 
to а document protesting against the charge that 
religious reforms had been introduced into Italy. 
This document appeared in the “Letters of the Chief 
Rabbis in Italy ” (Leghorn; German transl., Altona 
and Hamburg, 1796). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, l.c. p. 166; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 400 et seq.; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 894. 


14. Judah Hayyim Le&o (Leon): Hakam and 
leader in prayer in the synagogue of the Portuguese 





Jacob Judah Aryeh Leon Templo. 











guese poems; born in Lei- 
ria; died in. Amsterdam 
ufter1719. His published 
works are: “Triumpho 
Lusitano Aplausos Fes- 
tivos . . . Nos Augustos. 
Desposorios do Inclyto D. 
Pedro Segundo com a Ser. 
Maria Sofia Isabel de Ba- 
viera, Monarcas de Portu- 
gal” (Brussels, 1688), a 
poem consisting of nine- 
ty-three verses, with a 
description of festivities. 
held at Lisbon Oct. 11-25, 
1687, and dedicated to D. 
Geronimo Nuñez da Cos- 
ta, Portuguese agent in 
Amsterdam; “El Duelo. 
de los Aplausos, y Trium- 
gt pho de los Triumphos, 
25 d Retrato de Guilielmo III., 
Monarcha Britanico ” (The 
Hague, 1691); “Examen 
de Obrigacoens. Testifica. 
hum Filho, que os Pays Engendrüo, Amão, Dou- 
trinio os Filhos por Dependencia. Discursos Mo- 
rales Deduzidos da Sagrada Escritura " (Amsterdam, 
1712); "Gryfo Emblematico, Enigma Moral. Dedi- 
cado a Diego de Chaves” (ib. 1719). His “Certa- 
men de las Musas en los Desposorios de Francisco 
Lopes Suasso, Barão de Auverne” isextantin manu- 
script in Amsterdam. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Bibl. Lusit. iii. 908; Kay- 
serling, Sephardim, pp. 815 et seq.; idem, Bibl. Exp.-Port.-. 


Jud. р. 57. 


17. Meir de Leon: Lived іп Amsterdam; trans- 
lated Verga’s *Shebet Yehudah " into Spanish under 
the title “La Vara de Juda” (Amsterdam, 1640; 2d 
ed. čb. 1744). 

18. Samuel de Leon (Li$o): Member of the 
college Keter Torah in Amsterdam. He wastheau- 
thor of the * Questoins [Questoés] com Suas Repos- 
tas, que Propor na Academia de Queter Tora,” 
Hamburg, 1679, and of a writing preserved in manu- 
script, under the title “ Libro de Diversas Questoins. 
e Suas Repostas, Comp. por my . . . y Respond. 
em Yesiba.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Catalog der Hebritischen 
Handsehriften in der Stadtbibliothek zu Hamburg, p. 167 ; 
Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 59. 


19. Samuel Judah Leon Templo: Brother of 
Solomon Raphael Judah (No. 20), mentioned by 
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Daniel Levi de Barrios. In 1682 he was teacher at 
the school, founded by Abraham da Fonseca, of the 
socicty Maskil el Dal in Amsterdam. 

20. Solomon Raphael Judah Leon Templo: 
Hakam, preacher, and press-corrector in Amsterdam ; 
died c. 1788. He wasa son of Jacob Judah Leon 
(No. 10); and a pupil of Isaac Aboab da Fonseca. 
Together with David Nufies Torres, he corrected 
the enlarged edition of Maimonides’ “ Yad ha-Haza- 
kah” which appeared in Amsterdam in 1708. His 
published works include, besides several sermons in 
Portuguese: * Resit Hohma, Principio da Sciencia, 
ou Grammatica Hebrayca por hum Methodo Breve, 
Facile Distincto para Сло das Escolas” (db. 1708); 
* Orden de las Oraciones y Rogativas Compuestas 
para Pedir Piedades Sobre las Enfermedades. Tradu- 
zido por Selomoh R. J. Leon Templo” (ib. 1727). 

After his death his son Isaac published a little 
book by him entitled * Masseket Halakah le-Mosheh 
mi-Sinai? (Amsterdam, 1734), on the hermeneutical 
rules of the Talmud, at the end of which the regu- 
lations for the Passover feast are given in rimes of 
four lines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 58. 
D. | М. К. 
LEON DE BAGNOLS. See LEVI B. GERSHON. 


LEON, DAVID CAMDEN DE: American 
physician and surgeon; born in South Carolina in 
1813; died at Sante Fé, N. M., Sept. 8, 1879; 
brother of Edwin de Leon. He was educated in 
South Carolina and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (M.D. 1836). Shortly after graduation he en- 
tered the United States army as assistant surgeon 
(1838) and served with distinction in the Seminole 
war. For several years afterward he was stationed 
on the Western frontier. -He served throughout the 
Mexican war, and was present at most of the bat- 
tles. At Chapultepec he earned the sobriquet of 
“the Fighting Doctor," and on two occasions led a 
charge of cavalry after the officer commanding had 
been killed or wounded. For his distinguished 
services and for his gallantry in action he twice re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress. He was then as- 
signed to frontier duty, and in 1856 he became 
surgeon, with the rank of major. 

De Leon was personally opposed to secession; 
but, like most Southern officers in the regular army, 
he resigned his commission at the outbreak of the 
Civil war and tendered his services to the Confed- 
eracy. De Leon organized the medical department 
for the Confederate government and was its first 
surgeon-general At the close of the war he went 
to Mexico, but soon returned to New Mexico, where 
he had been. stationed for several years, and where 
he owned property. Не continued in practise there 
until his death. He was a man of considerable gen- 
eral culture and was esteemed as a writer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Annual Eneye. 1872, p. 627, New 
York, 1873; Appleton’s Cuclopedia of American Biog. 
New York, 1894; Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, Sol- 
dicr, and Citizen, p. 114, New York, 1895; idem, in Publ. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. p. 24; American Biography, iii.. New 
York; Lamb, Biog. Dict. of U. S. edited by John H. Brown, 
ii. 416, Boston, 1900. » 

A. L. Hb. 


LEON, EDWIN DE: American diplomat and 
journalist; born at Columbia, S. C., 1818; died in 
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1891; brother of David Camden de Leon. His 
father, a physician, removed to Columbia, S. C., 
and was mayor of that city for several years. De 
Leon graduated from South Carolina College and 
studied law, but soon turned to literature and poli- 
tics. He became an active collaborator on the 
* Southern Review," the * Magnolia," the *Southern 
Literary Messenger," and other periodicals. Re- 
moving to Savannah, Ga., he took editorial charge 
of the “Savannah Republican” and made it a polit- 
ical factor in the state; his next charge was the 
Columbia (S. C.) “Telegraph,” a daily. 

At the invitation of a committee of Southern 
members of Congress, De Leon established, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., “The Southern Press," which soon 
became the organ of the Southern people and se- 
cured а large circulation during the early fifties. 
For his services during the Pierce campaign, that 
president appointed him consul-general to Egypt, 
which position he filled for two terms with marked 
success. At the commencement of the Crimean war, 
an order was issued by the Porte expelling all Greeks 
from the Ottoman dominion. 'The Greeks in Egypt 
appealed to De Leon, who took them under the pro- 
tection of the American flag, guaranteed their good 
behavior, and insisted that they should not be inter- 
fered with. The home government approved his 
course, and Congress paid him the compliment of 
ordering the printing of his despatches. The King 
of Greece tendered him the grand cross of the Order 
of San Sauveur, but Leon declined on the ground 
that it was antirepublican. 

De Leon rendered conspicuous services in protect- 
ing American missionaries at Jaffa, and for this he 
received for the second time the thanks of the State 
Department. Through his influence American com- 
merce with Egypt was largely extended and Amer- 
ican machinery introduced into that country. It 
was during his incumbency of the consul-general- 
ship that he heard of the secession of his native state 
from the Union. He at once forwarded his resigna- 
tion Returning home, he ran the blockade and 
made his way to New Orleans. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Richmond and reported to Jefferson Davis, 
volunteering for military duty. Davis sent him in- 
Stead on a confidential mission to Europe to secure 
the recognition of the Southern Confederacy by for- 
eign powers. De Leon refused any salary or remu- 
neration for his services, but advanced from his own 
purse considerable sums for the use of the Confed- 
eracy. He again ran the blockade, reached Nassau, 
and arrived in England in July, 1862. Аз diplo- 
matic agent he was received in the highest circles, 
both in England and in France, and personally 
pleaded the cause of the Confederacy with Lord 
Palmerston and the emperor Napoleon, 

His despatches to the Southern government were 
intercepted, however, and were published by order 
of Lincoln’s secretary of state, Seward. 

Through his friend Thackeray, De Leon became a 
member of the Garrick Club and a contributor to the 
“Cornhill Magazine.” After the Civil war De Leon 
returned to America and settled in New York. He 
frequently contributed to the leading magazines, 
chiefly on Eastern topics. Among his works are: 
“Thirty Years of My Life on Three Continents”; 
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“The Khedive's Egypt”; “Under the Star and 
Under the Crescent”; “ Askaros Kassis, the Copt," 
a novel, republished in England. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Biography, iii., New York; Oscar 
Fay Adams, 4 Dictionary of American Authors, p. 95, 
New York, 1901; Lamb, Biog. Dict. of U. S. edited by John 
H. Brown, ii. 416, Boston, 1900; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, 
suppl. vol., p. 473. 

A. L. Hi. 
LEON JOSEPH OF CARCASSONNE: Phy- 
Sician; lived toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and at the beginning of the fifteenth. He de- 
voted himself to the translation from the Latin into 
Hebrew of medical works. Among his numerous 
translations three are still extant in manuseript: (1) 
à commentary on the ninth book (Pathology) of 
Razi by Gerard de Solo; (2) * Meyashsher ha-Mathi- 
lim," à manual of medicine by Gerard de Solo; (3) 
a chapter on the relation between astronomy and 

medicine, attributed to Hippocrates. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Munich, p. 209; idem, 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 19$; idem, Hebr. Bibl. viii. 48; Renan-Neu- 
bauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Français, pp. 424 et seq.; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 616. 

G. I. Bn. 

LEON, LEONTIN. See JUDAN BEN Meir HA- 
Kon en. 

LEON HA-LEVI: Provencal Jew who wrote 
a Purim parody under the pseudonym Labi ha- 
Levi because he feared that the Orthodox Jews 
would condemn his work. The treatise, called 
* Megillat Setarim,” on “Midrash ha-Nabi ha-Labi 
ha-Lewi” (Venice, 1552), contains three sections, en- 
titled respectively *Perek EHabakbuk," “ Hakkol 
Hayyabin,” and “ Mi-she-Niknas Adar,” and is simi- 
lar in plan to a Talmud treatise with so-called Rashi 
and Tosafot. It is full of humor. Another work 
of his, “Sefer Habakbuk ” (/5. 1552), is a parody of 
the Pentateuch and the prophetic style, represent- 
ing a contest between * Karmi " (wine) and “Beeri” 
(water). This work was likewise intended for 
Purim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 202; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 215; idem, Die Purim-Literatur, in Orient, 
Lit. 1849, p. 157; Sommerhausen. Die Purimliteratia, i}, 
1850, p. 851; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 580 ; idem, Purim 
und Parodie, in Isr aelietische Letterbode, vii. 7, NO. 18. 


G. M. L. B. 


LEON LEVY BRUNSWICH (LHÉRIE). 
See Brunswicu, Lion Livy. 

LEON, MESSER DAVID BEN MESSER 
(known also as David ben Judah): Italian rabbi; 
flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
He studied at Naples in the school of his father, 
Messer Leon, author of * Libnat ha-Sappir," and re- 
ceived at the age of eighteen his rabbinical diploma 
from German and French Talmudic authorities. 
Soon afterward he went to Padua, where he studied 
under Judah Minz, who granted him a new rabbin- 
iealdiploma. He then betook himself to Turkey, and 
while sojourning at Salonica, where he prepared for 
publication his “ ‘En ha-Kore,” he was called to the 
rabbinate of Avlona at a salary of 70 florins a year. 
The community possessed three congregations of 
various nationalities, and Leon officiated successively 
in the three synagogues on every third Saturday. 
In the very first year of his rabbinate dissensions on 
account of a ritual question arose which caused the 











separation of the Portuguese and Catalonian Jews 
from the Castilians. Toward the end of his second 
year in Avlona a quarrel broke out among the 
Sephardim and the Portuguese. Leon, who sided 
with the Portuguese, had for antagonists Abraham 
Harbon and Abraham de Collier. Excommunica- 
tions were launched by both parties even on the 
Day of Atonement. 

Leon was а prolific writer, and produced works 

in many branches of secular science, as well as on 
distinctively Jewish subjects. With 
His the exception of two, all remained un- 
Works. published. Most of them are no 
longer extant, aud are known only 
from quotations. Leon preferred to clothe his phi- 
losophy in the garb of the Cabala, in which he was 
an adept; but he was too much of a philosopher to 
become involved in the abysses of mysticism. In 
his cabalistie work “Magen Dawid,” still extant in 
manuscript, he freely quotes the Greek and the 
Arabic philosophers. For him Plato was the great- 
est cabalist. This philosopher, Leon claimed, lived 
at the time of the prophet Jeremiah, who was his 
teacher. 

Leon wrote also the following works: “Abir 
Ya‘akob,” on medicine and other sciences; “Sefer 
ha-Derashot,” sermons arranged in the order of the 
sections of the Pentateuch (according to Neubauer, 
it is identical with the * Tif'eret Adam " quoted in 
Leon's commentary on Lamentations); * Menorat 
ha-Zahab,” also extant in manuscript, probably a 
haggadic commentary on Lamentations; “ ‘En ha- 
Kore,” a commentary on the “Moreh Nebukim,” 
criticizing the commentary of Isaac Abravanel; 
“ Miktam le-Dawid,” a cabalistic work mentioned in 
the “‘En ha-Kore”; “Sod ha-Gemul,” in which he 
shows that the Israelites, unlike other nations, are 
not under a special sign of the zodiac; refutations 
of Albo’s criticisms of Aristotle; “Shebah ha- 
Nashim,” still extant in manuscript (according to 
Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” xix. 88, identical with 
the commentary on Prov. xxxi); * Tehillah le- 
Dawid” (published by the author's grandson Aaron 
le-Bet David, Constantinople, 1577), in three parts: 
(1) on the excellence of the Law; (2) оп the elements 
of faith, which latter is superior to speculative rea- 
soning; (3) on the principles of God, the divine at- 
tributes, providence, free will, etc.; a halakic de- 
cision on the ritual question which caused the 
division of the various congregations of Avlona, 
published by S. Bernfeld, under the title “ Kebod 
Hakamim,” Berlin, 1899 (Mekize Nirdamim). 

Leon was considered as a high Talmudic author- 
ity, and was consulted on halakic questions. Two 
of his decisions have been preserved (Elijah Mizrahi, 
Responsa, No. 47; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl Hebr. 
MSS." No. 884). In one of his works Leon men- 
tions a commentary of his own on Moses of Coucy's 
“Sefer Mizwot Gadol" (*Semag"). Parma MS. de 
Rossi No. 1895 (“ Cat. Perreau,” No. 19) contains а 
scientific treatise by Leon. In the introduction to 
this treatise Leon says that he wrote many poems 
in Hebrew and in the “Christian language," mean- 
ing thereby Latin or Italian. Shabbethai Bass, 
without indicating any source, gives, in his *Sifte 
Yeshenim,” the following titles of works attributed 
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to Leon: “Bet Dawid”; “Kisse Dawid”; *Nefesh 
Dawid”; “Kol Adonai ba-Koah”; and “Nahal 
‘Adanim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rossi, Dizionario, s.v.; Nepi-Ghirondi, Tole- 
dot. Gedole Yisrael, p. 78; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 
867: idem, Hebr. Bibl. viii. 64; idem, in Letterbode, xii. 57 
ct seq.: Neubauer, ib. x. 10b et seq.; Schechter, in R. №. J. 
xxiv. 118 et seq.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 12i 5 Carmoly, 


Histoire des Médecins Juifs, 8 ciii.; S. Bernfeld, introduc- 

tion to Kebod Hakamim. 

в. IL Bn. 

LEON (JUDAH ARYEH) ОЕ MODENA: 
Italian scholar, rabbi, and poet; son of Isaac of 
Modena and Diana Rachel; born April 28, 1571. at 
Venice; died there March 24, 1648. Не was а de- 
scendant of a prominent Freneh family. His graud- 
father Mordecai became distinguished both as а 
physician and as a philanthropist, and was raised by 
Charles V. to the rank of Knight of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. Leon wasa precocious child. His 
father, who was then in good circumstances, gave 
him а complete education, not neglecting even such 
worldly accomplishments as singing and dancing. 
Leon's masters were successively Azriel Bassola, 
Hezekiah Galico, Hezekiah Finzi, and Samuel Arche- 
volti. At the age of twelve Leon translated into 
Hebrew verse the first canto of Ariosto’s “Orlando 
Furioso,” and about a year and a half later he wrote 
his dialogue against gambling, which passed through 
ten editions and was translated into Latin, French, 
German, and Judeo-German, Even at this early 
age he was not only well versed in Hebrew and rab- 
binical literature, but was conversant with the 
classics and possessed a fair knowledge of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and natural history. 

There was, however, one thing that nature had 
denied to this highly gifted youth—a stable char- 
acter, Like all poets, he lived upon his emotions. 
By the irony of fate, Leon, who had fulminated 
against gambling, developed a passion for all games 
of hazard, and, being too weak to overcome it, 
attributed the fault to the astral influences under 
which he had been born. This passion, which is 
probably accountable for his inconsistencies, had a 
large share in the misfortunes which filled his life. 
He had scarcely reached maturity when his father 
became impoverished, and Leon had to seek his own 
livelihood. In 1590 he married, and won a living by 
teaching. After the death of his father, in 1592, he 
settled at Venice, where he was appointed (1594) 
member of the ravbinate and preacher. In the lat- 
ter capacity he was especially successful; his ad- 
dresses in Italian attracted large audiences, inclu- 
ding Christian priests and noblemen. Leon’s suc- 
cesses as an orator and poet won for him the con- 
sideration of the Christian scholastic world, and 
admitted him to the highest Venetian circles. He 
had among his pupils Louis Eselin (a nobleman of 
the French court), the Archbishop of Lodéve, John 
Plantanit, Jacob Gaffarelli, and Giulio Morosini. 

Besides preaching and teaching, Leon exercised 
not less than twenty-six professions (press-corrector, 
notary, bookseller, etc.); but all his resources were 
swallowed up in gaming, and his material condition 
was rendered thereby a source of perpetual anxiety. 
To his monetary troubles was added a series of 
family disasters. Of his three sons, Mordecai, who 
was endowed with great ability, died at theage of 














twenty-six; Zebulon was killed in a brawl with 
his comrades; the third, Isaac, after having led 
a life of dissipation, emigrated to Bra- 


Family zil, and was never thereafter heard 
Misfor- from. Of his two daughters, one died 
tunes. during his lifetime; the second lost her 


husband, and she and her family be- 
came thereby dependent upon Leon for support. 
In 1641 Leon's wife became insane, and remained in 
that state until her death. Amid all these trials 
Leon continued to study, write books, compose 
poems, relieve the distresses of others, so far as that 
was in his power, and—gamble. This last occupa- 
tion involved him, in 1681, in a struggle with the 
leaders of the community, who launched an excom- 
munication against any that should play cards, or 
take part in any other game of hazard, within the 
period of six years. On this occasion Leon wrote a 
brilliant dissertation, in which he demonstrated that 
the leaders had acted against 
the Law; the excommuni- 
cation was accordingly re- 
voked. 

The community of Ven- 
ice in the seventeenth cen- 
tury must have been ani- 
mated by a spirit of toler- 
ance, for Leon continued to 
remain a member of the 
rabbinate until his death, 
although no doubt could 
be entertained as to his 
anti-Talmudic sympathies 
after the publication, in 1685, of his “Bet Yehudah " 
(known also under the title “Ha-Boneh”). This 
work contains all the haggadot omitted by the *'En 
Ya‘akob”; in the accompanying commentary Leon 
points out the differences between the religious cus- 
toms of the Jews of Palestine and of those living in 
other countries, showing thereby that the rabbis and 
scholars of any period have the right to modify 
Talmudic institutions (Shab. i). He derides the 
haggadot, although he concedes that some of them 
contain salutary moral teachings. In the “Bet Ye- 
budah,” Leon went no further than to show his 
preference for religious reform; but he attacked 
traditional Judaism in a pseudonymous work en- 
titled“ Kol Sakal”; this work, either because in the 
meantime he had actually changed his views, or be- 
cause he desired more thoroughly to conceal its 
authorship, he later endeavored to refute in another 
work entitled “Sha’agat Aryeh,” which remained 
unfinished. 

The “Kol Sakal" comprises three treatises, sub- 
divided into chapters. In the first treatise the 
author deals with the existence of God, the Crea- 
tion, the purpose of the world, reward and punish- 
ment, and the divine origin of the Law. In the 

second treatise he criticizes rabbinical 

Attacks interpretation of the Law. He con- 
Tradition- tends that, like the Karaites, the Rab- 

alism. bis often followed the letter of the 
Law to the neglect of its spirit. He 

asserts that the use of phylacteries is not com- 
manded by Biblical law; that the operation of cir- 
cumcision is not performed in the manner pre- 
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Scribed; and that rabbinical interpretation is often 
in direct opposition to the Law. "That there was 
no traditional interpretation before Antigonus is 
Seen from the existence of various sects during 
the time of the Second Temple. "Tho third treatise 
enumerates the laws which must be reformed in 
order to bring the later Judaism iuto harmony with 
the Law, and render it spiritual and Biblical. The 
author proposes the simplification of the prayers 
and synagogal service, the abolition of many rites, 
the relaxation of Sabbath festivals, of Passover, and 
even of the ritual of the Day of Atonement. Fast- 
ing should not be carried beyond the ordinary 
physical and spiritual powers of the individual con- 
cerned. The dietary laws should be abrogated, or 
at least simplified: the prohibition against drinking 
wine with those of other creeds, obedience to which 
exposed Jews to derision, should be abolished. 

The “Kol Sakal" and *Sha'agat Aryeh” were 
published by Isaac Reggio under the title * Behinat 
ha-Kabbalah" (Goritz, 1852). А discussion arose at 


the time of its appearance as to whether the “Kol 
Бакал” was written by Leon himself or whether, as 


is pretended in the “Sha’agat Aryeh,” it proceeded 
from a certain Amittai ibn Raz of Alkala. It has 
even been suggested with some plausibility that 
both these works, instead of being written by Leon, 
were merely attributed to him by I. S. Reggio (see 
Deutsch, “Theory of Oral Tradition," p. 89; “ Ep- 
ochs of Jewish History,” pp. 98 et seq., New York, 
1894). Buta comparison between the ideas ex pressed 
by Leon in his “Bet Yehudah” and elsewhere and 
those expounded in the “Kol Sakal” leaves little 
doubt as to his authorship. Indeed, several of the 
criticisms, as, for instance, those concerning circum- 
cision and the second day of festivals, are found 
expressed in the same terms in Leon's “ Magen we- 
Zinnah” (published by A. Geiger, Breslau, 1850), 
which contains answers to eleven objections to the 
rabbinical interpretation of the Law brought, ac- 
cording to Leon, by a Marano of Hamburg. 

Though brilliantly written, these works are of 
comparatively Н Ше value; neither criticisms nor 
refutations are profound enough to 
survive thorough investigation. Far 
superior is Leon's * Ari Nohem” (pub- 
lished by First, Leipsic, 1840), which 
contains an attack upon the Cabala. It is divided 
into three parts, comprising altogether thirty-one 
chapters. Leon first demonstrates that Cabala can 
not be considered as a science, and then shows that 
the Zohar, on which it is based, is a modern composi- 
tion. In addition to the works cited, Leon wrote: 

Sur me-Ra'. A dialogue between Eldad and Medad оп games 
of hazard. Venice, 1596; Prague, 1615; Leyden, 1656. Trans- 
lated into Latin by Aug. Pfeifer (Wittenberg, 1665) and by 
Thomas Hyde (Oxford, 1698, 1702, 1767); into German, with the 
Hebrew title ‘‘Zahkan Mellumad we-Mitharet," by Fr. Abb. 
Christiani (Leipsie, 1683; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1713; Fürth, 
1533); into Judwo-German, with the Hebrew title “ Zabkan 
Mussari,” by Asher Anshel (Amsterdam, 1098); into French by 
Carmoly (Paris, 1841). 

Sod Yesharim. One hundred enigmas and remedies. Venice, 
1591; Verona, 1647; Amsterdam, 1649: Frank fort-on-the-Main, 
1/02. Another edition gives neither date nor place of publica- 
tion. 

Zemab Zaddik. An ethical work. translated from the Latin, 


With moral sayings taken from Bible and Talmud. Venice, 
1600: Wilna, 1855; New York, 1899. 


Attacks 
Cabala. 
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Midbar Yehudah. ‘Twenty-one sermons. Venice, 1602. 

Galut Yehudah. Explanations, in Italian, of all the diMeult 
expressions found in the Bible, in the sayings of the Fathers, 
and in the Haggadah of Passover; preceded by a number of 
grammatical rules. Venice, 1612. Republished at Padua and 
Venice in 1640, with an Italian-Hebrew vocabulary entitled “Рі 
Aryeh." 

Leb Aryeh. A method of mnemonies applicable in all sci- 
ences, with the 613 commandments according to Maimonides, 
Venice, 1612; Wilna, 1886. 

Bet Lehem Yehudah. An index of the sources of all the pas- 
sages found in the ** En Ya'akob." Venice, 1625 ; Prague, 1705. 

Zebi Esh. An abridgment of Isaac Abravanel's commentary 
on the Haggadah of Passover, with an Italian translation. 
Venice, 1629, 1664, 1695; Sulzbaeh, 1774, 1834; with a German 
translation, Fürth, 1804. 

Tefillot Yesharim. Prayers and selihot for all occasions. 

Ben Dawid. Controverting the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
Included by Eliezer Ashkenazi in the “Тат Zekenim.” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855. 

Magen wa-Hereb. Attacks upon Christian dogmas. Pub- 
lished in part, together with the " Magen we-Zinnah," by A. 
Geiger, Breslau, 1856. 

Ha-Abot bi-Yehudah. Commentary on the Pirke Abot. 

Commentaries on the Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, the books 
of Samuel, Proverbs, and the Passover Haggadah. 

Rashi’s commentaries on Proverbs and the books of Job and 


Daniel. Included in the ** Biblia Rabbinica.” 
Pitron ha-Millot. Explanations of the special terms used in 


logie and philosophy. 

Hibbur. Models of Hebrew composition : a Hebrew transla- 
tion of Ecclesiastes and the books of Maccabees, ete. 

Derashot. Four hundred sermons. 

;ommentary on the Haftarot. 

Mibhar Yehudah. The nature of the work is unknown. 

Pesakim. Halakic decisions on synagogal music. Venice, 
1605; Vienna, 1861. Published as a supplement to ** Ben Cha- 
nanja," 1861, No. 27. On the excommunication launched by the 
leaders of the community of Venice against all games of hazard. 
Yenice, 1631. Contained also in * Pahad Yizhak," s.v. can. 
On the use of ordinary straps for phylacteries. Included in the 
responsa *' Debar Shemuel," of Samuel Aboab, No. 19. 

Leket Yehudah. Collection of halakic consultations. 

Shire Yehudah. Collection of Hebrew poems. Neubauer, 
“ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2185. 

Hayye Yehudah. Autobiography ; published in part by Isaac 
Reggio, in the introduction to the * Behinat ha-Kabbalah," and 
in part by Geiger. 

Historia dei Riti Ebraici, Vita e Osservanze degli Hebrei di 
Questi Tempi. Paris, 1637; Venice, 1638, 1673, 1678, 1687, 1715. 
Written, at the request of an English nobieman, for James I.: 
translated into English by Ed. Chiimead (London, 1650) and by 
S. Ockley (ib. 1707, 1753); into French by Recared Simon (Paris, 
1671, 1681, 1710); into Dutch by Aug. Gedaret (Amsterdam, 
1683); into Latin by J. Val. Grossgebauer (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1693); into Hebrew, under the title “ Shulhan ‘Aruk,” by 
Solomon Rubin, with notes by A. Jellinek (Vienna, 1867). 

Zikne Yehudah. Responsa, cited by Moses Hagiz in his " Le- 
ketha-Kemah.” Itis, perhaps. identical with '* Leket Yehudah." 

Ozar ha-Hayyim. On the Cabala. 


The following are of doubtful authorship: “Or 
Tob,” explanations of difficult Hebrew words (Am- 
sterdam, 1675 [Venice. 1681, under the title “Or 
Luz"; ib. 1701, under the title “Or Lustru ”]), and 
“Parashot ha-Kesef,” a commentary on four sec- 
tions of the Pentateuch (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 2549). Steinschneider attributes 
also to Leon the work on chess entitled *Ma'adanne 
Melek.” Leon edited a great number of works, 
which he provided with prefaces, poems, and ap- 
probations; and he assisted the musical composer 
Solomon de Rossi in the publication of his work on 
synagogal music. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim : De Rossi, Dizio- 
nario, p. 231; Geiger. Leon de Modena, Breslau, 1850; Luz- 
тано, Iggavot, i, 288-293; Joseph Almanzi, Higgayon Ре 
пот. p, (0, Venice. 9: Isaac Reggio, Tggarot, ii. 74 et seq.; 
idem, in Kerem Hemed, ii. 156-158; Jost’s Annalen, 1841, p. 
65; Orient, No. 5; Soave, in Corriere Israelitico, 1863-65 ; 
idem, in Arch. Тат. 1877, p. 135; Steinschneider, Cat. Rodt 
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col. 1351; idem, in Monatsschrift, xliii. 311; Neubauer, in 
Letterbode, iii. 99-109; idem, in R. E. J. xxii. 84; Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 421; Libowitz, Rabbi Yehudah Aryeh 
Modena, Vienna, 1896; 2d ed., New York, 1901; Simon Stern, 
Der Kampf des Rabbiner's Gegen den Talmud, Breslau, 
1902; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 439-444; Simonsen, in 
Berliners Festschrift, pp. 887 et seq.; M. H. Friedländer, in 
Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, 1902, p. 87. 

G. I Bn. 


LEON, MOSES (BEN SHEM-TOB) DE: 
Cabalistic writer; author, or redactor, of the Zo- 
har; born at Leon, Spain, about 1950; lived in 
Guadalajara, Valladolid, and Avila; died at Are- 
valo in 1805, while returning to his home. He was 
familiar with the philosophers of the Middle Ages 
and with the whole literature of mysticism, and 
knew and used the writings of Solomon ibn Gabi- 
rol, Judah ha-Levi, Maimonides, ete. He knew how 
to charm with brilliant and striking phrases without 
expressing any well-defined thought. He was а 
ready writer and wrote several mystical and caba- 
listic works in quick succession. In the comprehen- 
sive “Sefer ha-Rimmon," written in 1287 and still 
extant in manuscript, һе treated from a mystical 


standpoint the objects and reasons for the ritual 


laws, dedicating the book to Levi ben 'Todros Abu- 
latia. In 1990 he wrote * Ha-Nefesh ha-Hakamah,” 
or * Ha-Mishkal " (Basel, 1608, and frequently found 
in manuscript), which shows even greater cabalistic 
tendencies. In this work he attacks the philoso- 
phers of religion and deals with the human soul as 
“a likeness of its heavenly prototype," with its state 
after death, with its resurrection, and with the trans- 
migration of souls. “Shekel ha-Kodesh” (written 
in 1992), another book of the same kind, is dedicated 
to Todros ha-Levi Abulafia. In the “Mishkan ha- 
‘Edut,” or “Sefer ha-Sodot," finished in 1298, he 
treats of heaven and hell, after the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch; also of atonement. He wrote as 
well a cabalistic explanation of the first chapter of 
Ezekiel. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century Moses 
de Leon wrote or compiled a cabalistic midrash to 
the Pentateuch full of strange mystic allegories, and 
ascribed it to Simeon ben Yohai, the great saint 
of the Tannaim. The work, written in peculiar 
Aramaic, is entitled “Midrash de R. Shimeon ben 
Yohai,” better known as the Zonar. The book 
aroused due suspicion at the outset. The story 
runs that after the death of Moses de Leon a rich 
man from Avila offered the widow, who had been 
left without means, a large sum of money for the 
original from which her husband had.made the copy, 
and that she then confessed that her husband him- 
self was the author of the work. Shehad asked him 
several times, she said, why he had put his teach- 
ings into the mouth of another, but he had always 
answered that doctrines put into the mouth of the 
miracle-working Simeon ben Yohai would be a rich 
source of profit. Others believed that Moses de 
Leon wrote the book by the magic power of the 
Holy Name. At any rate the contents of the book 
have been accepted and approved by all cabalists, 
&nd can by no means be regarded as mere inven- 
tions and forgeries of Moses de Leon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahimaaz Chronicle, ed. London, pp. 95 et 
seq.; Jelinek, Moses b. Schem-Tob de Leon und Seine 
Verhidltniss zum Sohar, Leipsic, 1851; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 231 
ct seq; Geiger, Das Judenthum und Seine Geschichte, tii. 








75 et seq., Breslau, 1871; De Rossi-Hamberger. Hist. Worterh. 
р. 177; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1852 et seq.; idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. x. 156 et seq. 


к. М. К, 


LEON, THOMAS COOPER DE: Lecturer, 
journalist, author, and playwright; brother of Ed- 
win de Leon; born at Columbia, S. C., 1889. He 
served in the Confederate army from 1861 to 1865, 
and after the Civil war edited “The Mobile Regis- 
ter” (1877), and “The Gossip” and the “Gulf Citi- 
zen? (both Mobile papers; 1878-90). He is the 
author of a number of works, among them being 
* Creole and Puritan” (1889), “The Puritan’s Daugh- 
ter,” and “Four Years in Rebel Capitals ” (1893). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lamb, Biographical Dict. of the United 
States, Boston, 1900; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, Supple- 
ment; Who's Who in America, 1908-5. 


E. C. L. Ht. 

LEON DI LEONE. See Jupan LEON DI 
LEONE. 

LEONE EBREO. Sce JUDAH LEONE B. Isaac 
SOMMO. 


LEONTE (JUDAH) BEN MOSES: Roman 
yabbi; died in 1216. In the name of the commu- 


nity of Rome he sent a halakic decision to Judah ben 
Kalonymus of Speyer for approval (“Shibbole ha- 
Leket,” ii. 75; comp. Buber’s introduction, note 
87) The Roman manuscript Mahzor contains eleven 
selihot which bear the signature of Leonte. One of 
these, beginning with ‘TN 02 D'IN, for the sev- 
enteenth day of Tammuz, is included in the Roman 
printed Mahzor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 68: Zunz, Li- 
teraturgesch. p. 314; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Rom, i. 312. 


с. I. BR. 


LEONTOPOLIS (Greek, Aeóvrov «ó^ig = “lion 
city"): Place in the nome of Heliopolis, Egypt, 
situated 180 stadia from Memphis; famous as con- 
taining a Jewish sanctuary, the only one outside of 
Jerusalem where sacrifices were offered. Aside from 
a somewhat uncertain allusion of the Hellenist Ar- 
tapanus (in Eusebius, * Prieparatio Evangelica," ix. 
98), only Josephus gives information of this temple 
(more explicitly in his“ Antiquities” of the Jews than 
in his “Jewish War”). The Talmudic accounts are 
entirely confused. The establishment of a central 
sanctuary in Egypt was not due to the disorders that 
arose in Palestine under ANTIOCHUS IV., EPIPHANES, 
to the desecration of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, to 
the supplanting of the legitimate family of priests 
by the installation of Arcrwus, nor to the personal 
ambition of Oxras IV., but to the vast extent of 
the Jewish diaspora in Egypt itself. 

It would appear from the account of Josephus in 
the “Jewish War” (i. 1, $ 1), and more especially 
from the fact that Onias is called in the same work 
(vii. 10, 2) “the son of Simon,” that the temple of 
Leontopolis was built by Onias IIL, who drove the 
sons of Tobias from Jerusalem, and who fled to 
Beypt, Syria’s ancient rival, when Antiochus IV. 
attacked that city. But this account is contradicted 
by the story that Onias III. was murdered at Anti- 
och in 171 s.c. (II Macc. iv. 33). Josephus’ account 
in the “Antiquities” is therefore more probable, 
namely, that the builder of the temple was a son of 
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the murdered Onias II., and that, a mere youth 
at the time of his father's death, he had fled to the 
court of Alexandria in consequence 
Founded of the Syrian persecutions, perhaps 
by because he thought that salvation 
Onias IV. would come to his people from Egypt 
(* Ant.” xii. 5, $1; 10. 9,57). Ptolemy 
VI. Philometor was King of Egypt at that time. He 
probably had not yet given up his claims to Ceele- 
Syria and Judea, and gladly gave refuge to such a 
prominent personage of the neighboring country. 
Onias now requested the king and his sister and wife, 
Cleopatra, to allow him to build a sanctuary in 
Egypt similar to the one at Jerusalem, where he 
would employ Levites and priests of his own race 
(ib. xiii. 8, $ 1); and he referred to the prediction of 
the prophet Isaiah (Isa. xix. 19) that a Jewish tem- 
ple would be erected in Egypt (* Ant." Le). Jo- 
sephus then quotes two documents: Onias' letter to 
the royal couple, and the king's answer to Onias. 
Both of these, however, appear spurious, on the fol- 
lowing grounds: Onias refers in his letter to his mili- 
tary exploits in Ccle-Syria and Phenicia, although 
it is not certain that the general Onias and the priest 
Onias are identical. His assertion that a central 
sanctuary is necessary because a multiplicity of 
temples causes dissension among the Jews evidences 
imperfect knowledge of the Jewish religious life; 
and, finally, his request for the ruined temple of the 
goddess Bubastis, because a sufficient supply of 
wood and sacrificial animals would be found Шеге, 
seems unwise and improbable for a suppliant who 
must first obtain compliance with his principal re- 
quest. Itseems strango, furthermoro, 
that in the second letter the pagan 
king points out to the Jewish priest 
that the proposed building of a temple 
is contrary to the law, and that he 
consents only in view of Isaiah’s 
prophecy. Both letters were apparently written by 
a Hellenistic Jew. Only this can be stated as a fact, 
that the temple of Leontopolis was built on the site 
of a ruined temple of Bubastis, in imitation of the 
temple at Jerusalem, though smaller and less elabo- 
- rate (č. xiii. 8, $ 8). The statement in “В. J.” vii. 
10, 8 2 of Onias' argument that by the building of 
this temple the whole Jewish nation would be 
brought to turn from the Syrians to the Ptolemies 
seems very plausible, and may have given rise to the 
assertion made in the letters that there were dissen- 
sions among the Jews. The “fortress” (óxyépoua) 
of the temple of Bubastis may be explained by the 
statement, which seems credible, that Onias built a 
fortress (¢pobpiov) around the temple in order to pro- 
tect the surrounding territory, which now received 
the designation * Oneion " (* B. J.” vii. 10, § 8). 
The Onias temple was not exactly similar to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, being more in the form of a 
high tower; and as regards the interior arrange- 
ment, it had not a candelabrum, but a hanging 
lamp. The building had a court (réuevoc) which 
was surrounded by a brick wall with stone gates. 
The king endowed the temple with large revenues 
(i5.)—a fact that may have suggested to the writer 
of the letters mentioned above the wealth of wood 
and sacrificial animals. 


Spurious- 
ness of 
the Onias 
Letters. 











The reputation which the temple of Onias enjoyed 
is indicated by the fact that the Septuagint changes 
the phrase “city of destruction ” (Isa. 


Sacrifices xix. 18) to “city of righteousness” 
Made (=0№с̧ acedéx), It may be taken for 
There. granted that the Egyptian Jews sacri- 


ficed frequently in the temple of Leon- 
topolis, although at the same time they fulfilled their 
duty toward the Temple at Jerusalem, as Philo nar- 
rates that he himself did (“De Providentia," in 
Eusebius, 7.0. viii. $$ 14, 64). 

In the Talmud the origin of the temple of Onias is 
narrated with legendary additions, there being two 
versions of the account (Men. 109b). It must be 
noted that here also Onias is mentioned as the son 
of Simon, and that Isaiah's prophecy is referred. to. 
In regard to the Law the temple of Onias (ry MD, 
handed down in the name of Saadia Gaon as 3113) 
was looked upon as neither legitimate nor illegiti- 
mate, but as standing midway between the worship 
of Yirwirand idolatry (Men. 109a; Tosef., Men. xiii. 
12-14); the possibility of the priests of Onias being 
admitted to officiate at Jerusalem was explicitly 
stated, while one passage even expresses the view 
that sacrificial worship was permissible in the tem- 
ple of Onias (Meg. 10а). The opinion was prevalent 
among the Rabbis that the temple of Onias was 
situated at Alexandria—an error that is repeated by 
all the chroniclers of the Middle Ages. "Thistemple 
is also sometimes confounded with the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim (“ Yuhasin,” ed. London, 
рр. 110, 18b; Azariah dei Rossi, “Me’or ‘Enayim,” 
ed. Mantua, xxi. 80a; Gans, *Zemah Dawid,” ed. 
Offenbach, ii. 10; Heilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot,” ed. 
Warsaw, 1891, i. 116). 

According to Josephus, the temple of Leontopolis 
existed for 848 years, though the general opinion is 
that this number must be changed to 948. It was 
closed either by the governor of Egypt, Lupus, or 
by his successor, Paulinus, about three years after 
the destruction of the Templeat Jerusalem; and the 
sacrificial gifts, or rather the interior furnishings, 
were confiscated for the treasury of Vespasian (* B. 
J.” vii. 10, § 4), the emperor fearing that through 
this temple Egypt might become a new center for 
Jewishrebellion. No ruinshave so far been discov- 
ered of this temple, once so famous; perhaps the 
present Tell al-Yahudi marks its site (Ebers, * Durch 
Gosen zum Sinai,” pp. 497 et seq.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 27 et scq.; Weiss, 
or, i. 130; Willrieh, Juden und Griechen, pp. 146-150; 
Schürer, Gesch, За ed., iii. 97; Büchler, Tobiaden und Oni- 


aden, pp. 239-276, Vienna, 1899 (this author's opinion, that 
originally a Samaritan temple was referred to, is not tenable). 


в. S. Kn. 


LEOPARD (Heb. “namer”): A ferocious car- 
nivorous mammal. Several allusions are found in 
the Old Testament to this animal and its character- 
istics; e.g., its fierceness, Isa. xi. 6; its agility and 
swiftness, Hab. i. 8; its cunning, Jer. v. 6 and Hos. 
xiii. 7; its unchangeable spots as a type of immuta- 
bility, Jer. xiii. 28; as an emblem of one of the 
* great monarchies,” Dan. vii. 6. The leopard (Felis 
pardus) is still met with in the forest of Gilead, 
round the Dead Sea, and in the mountains; the che- 
tah (Gueparda jubata) is of less frequent occurrence 
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in Palestine. The former frequency of the leopard 
there may perhaps be inferred from the place-names 
* Beth-nimrah" (Num. xxxii. 8, 86) and “ Nimrim" 
(Jer. xlviii. 34), the latter perhaps identical with 
the modern Nimerah (comp. also the “mountains 
of leopards," Cant. iv. 8). 

In the Talmud the namer is classed with the wolf, 
lion, cte., for dangerousness and ferocity (Sanh. 2a 
and parallels) Following the ancient conception 
of the leopard as a hybrid between a panther or 
pard and the lioness (hence the name “leo-pardus "), 
some of the rabbis believed it to be the issue of the 
boar and lioness (comp. Bartenora to the admoni- 
tion of Ab. v. 5: *Be firm like a leopard to do the 
will of thy Father in heaven”). The namer is a 
ty pe of immodesty (Kid. 70a). Its term of gestation 
is said to be three years (Bek. 8a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 111; Lewysohn, Z. Т. 
р. 71; comp. also W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia, p. 204. 

I. M. C. 


E. G. H. 


LEPROSY (пулу): Chronic skin-disease charac- 
terized by ulcerous eruptions and successive desqua- 
mations of dead skin.—Biblical Data: According 
to the Levitical text, the characteristic features of 
leprosy were: (1) bright white spots or patches on 
the skin the hair on which also was white; (2) the 
depression of the patches below the level of the sur- 
rounding skin; (8) the existence of “quick raw 
flesh”; (4) the spreading of the scab or scall. 

There are two forms of modern leprosy—the tu- 
bercular, or nodular, and the anesthetic, or nervous; 

generally both forms are present. The 
Comparison nodular form begins, as а rule, as 


with round or irregularly shaped spots, 
Modern commonly of а mahogany or sepia 
Leprosy. color. These often disappear, and 
are followed by the appearance of 

nodules. In an advanced stage the face is covered 


with firm, livid, nodular elevations: the nose, lips, 
and ears are swollen beyond their natural size, the 
eyelashes and eyebrows are lost, and the eyes are 
staring; the whole producing a hideous disfigure- 
ment. As the disease progresses, insensibility of 
the skin and paralysis ensue, and the fingers and 
toes may rot away. 

In the Biblical description, one is immediately im- 
pressed by the absence of all allusion to the hideous 
facial deformity, the loss of feeling, and the rotting 
of the members. If such conspicuous manifestations 
had existed they could not possibly have escaped 
observation, The Levitical code prescribed that the 
several examinations of the person suspected should 
be made at intervals of seven days, thus enabling 
the priest to note the progress of the disease. Lep- 
rosy is an exceedingly slow disease, particularly in 
the beginning, and a fortnight would show abso- 
lutely no change in the vast majority of cases. 
Moreover, the “lepra Hebreorum ” was a curable dis- 
ease. When the leper was cured the priest made an 
atonement before the Lord, and expiatory sacrifices 
in the form of a sin-offering and a trespass-offering 
were made also. Modern leprosy is, except in iso- 
lated instances, incurable. 

The probabilities are that “zara‘at” comprised a 
number of diseases of the skin, which, owing to the 


undeveloped state of medical science at that period, 
were not distinguished. The white spots, upon 
which so much diagnostic stress was 
Nature of laid, were in all likelihood those of 
*Zara'/at." vitiligo, a disease quite common in 
tropical countries, and characterized 
by bright white spots, the hairs on which also become 
white. Vitiligo begins as small patches, which 
slowly spread, often involving ultimately large areas 
of the body’s surface. The disease is harmless, but 
most disfiguring in those of swarthy complexion, 
In the Septuagint “zara‘at” is translated by 
“lepra.” It is reasonable to assume that the He- 
brews attached the same meaning to “zara‘at” that 
the Greeks did to “lepra,” which is derived from 
“lepros” (= “rough” or “scaly ”). According to 
the medical writings of ZEgineta, Ætius, Actu- 
arius, Oribasus, and others, lepra was uniformly 
regarded as a circular, superficial, scaly eruption 
of the skin; in other words, their lepra was the 
psoriasis of modern times. There isabsolutely noth- 
ing in the Greek description of lepra that suggests 
even in a remote manner the modern leprosy. The 
Greeks, in speaking of true leprosy, did not use the 
term *lepra," but *elepbantiasis." It is evident, 
therefore, that they meant by "lepra" an affection 
distinct and apart from the disease of leprosy as now 
known. The confusion and obscurity that have en- 
veloped this subject for centuries have resulted from 
the use of different terms in successive ages to desig- 
nate the same disease, and from the total change in 
the meaning and application of the word “lepra.” 
There is much reason to believe that the segrega- 
tion of lepers was regarded, at any rate at certain 
periods, more in the light of a religious ceremonial 
than as a hygienic restriction. Za- 
ya‘at was looked upon as a disease in- 
flicted by God upon those who trans- 
gressed His laws, а divine visitation 
for evil thoughts and evil deeds. Every leper men- 
tioned in the Old Testament was afllieted because of 
some transgression. “Miriam uttered disrespectful 
words against God’s chosen servant Moses, and, 
therefore, was she smitten with leprosy. Joab, with 
his family and descendants, was cursed by David 
for having treacherously murdered his great rival 
Abner. Gehazi provoked the anger of Elisha by his 
mean covetousness, calculated to bring the name of 
Israel into disrepute among the heathen. King... 
Uzziah was smitten with incurable leprosy for his 
alleged usurpation of priestly privileges in burning 
incense on the golden altar of the Temple” (Kalisch). 
It would have been quite natural for the people by 
a posteriori reasoning to have regarded persons af- 
flicted with zara‘at as transgressors; they had vio- 
lated the laws of God and their transgressions had 
been great, else they would not have been so afflicted. 
Writers who hold the view that the exclusion of 
lepers had chiefly a religious significance conclude 
from these facts that lepers were obliged to remain 
outside the camp because they were regarded as 
likely to morally infect others. As long as the 
signs of the disease remained upon them they were 
obliged to live outside the camp. It is reasonable 
to believe that, although Biblical and modern lep- 
rosy are, in all probability, not the same disease, the 
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present custom of segregating lepers had its origin 
and stimulus in the Biblical example of segregating 
those afflicted with zara‘at. Had the Bible never 
been written it is probable that lepers would to-day 
be permitted to go in and out among their fellows 
unhindered, for leprosy is a much less actively, com- 
municable disease than several other well-known 
affections in the case of which segregation is not 
practicable. 

The Biblical description of leprosy of garments 
and houses is strikingly analogous in its wording to 
that of leprosy of persons. The passages in Leviti- 
cus (xiii. 47-59) are at present inexplicable in the 
light of modern science. The probabilities are that 
the description refers to stains upon garments pro- 
duced by pus and blood from boils and ulcers of va- 
rious kinds. Thus alone could the greenish and 
reddish stains be accounted for. That the descrip- 
tion in Lev. xiv. 33-48 could not have applied to a 
leprosy of walls of houses is beyond reasonable 
doubt: such conceptions may possibly be ascribed 
to Oriental fancy and love of metaphor. Chemical 
incrustations and mildew were doubtlessin this man- 
ner endowed with the symptoms of a living and 
spreading disease. 

E. G. П. J. F. 8. 
——In the Talmud: The subject of leprosy is 
treated chiefly in the treatise Nega'im. The Talmud 
maintains that Lev. xiii. 1 et seg. refers generally 
to any disease that produces sores and eruptions on 
ihe skin (Sifra 60a). The following epitomizes the 
Talmudic treatment of leprosy : 

1. Leprosy was not considered contagious. While 
all peoples ofantiquity, from earliest timesup to some 
centuries after the Talmudic period, held (as at the 
present day; Katzenelenson, in “ На-Үекер,” p. 75, 
St. Petersburg, 1894) that leprosy was 
contagious, the Talmudic writers trea- 
ted it as not contagious. The follow- 
ing evidences this: (1) The Mishnah 
does not consider a leprous pagan or an unnatural- 
ized proselyte (* ger toshab ”) ritually unclean (Neg. 
iii. 1, xi 1). (2) If a bridegroom, on his wedding- 
day, observes symptoms of leprosy on his skin, he 
is not required to submit himself for examination 
at once, but he may postpone it until the seven days 
of his nuptials are over. Similarly, one who is af- 
fected with it during the holy days may postpone 
examination until they are over (Neg. iii. 9. Under 
other circumstances, one afflicted with leprosy is 
forbidden intercourse with his wife (Hul. 141a). 
(8) The Mishnah says that doubtful cases (with 
two exceptions) are not to be considered unclean 
(Hul. 9b et seg.). (4) The Bible commands that if 
the priest finds white hair on the parts affected 
he shall declare the subject unclean, for the white 
hair isa certain symptom of leprosy. But the Mish- 
nah says that if the hair is plucked out before the 
examination takes place the person is clean (Neg. 
viii. 4). It was not, then, fear of contagion that led 
to regarding the leper as unclean. 

2. Talmudic tradition, basing its definitions on 
the etymology of the Biblical terms used, knows of 
four different degrees of white in cases of leprosy, 
but not of "netek" (Lev. xiii. 80). “Baheret” is 
of the whiteness of snow; the second degree recog- 
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nized is of the whiteness of lime; "se'et" is of the 
color of the white of an egg; and the next degree 
of whiteness is that of white wool. The Mishnah 
adds, also, some intermediate shades; but it calls 
“bahak” all those beyond the four shades in ques- 
tion (Neg. i. 1-8). 

З. While the Bible divides the disease into “ white 
leprosy " and “ulcerous leprosy” (“mihyah ”), the 
Mishnah divides it into “limited” 
(“ketannah”) and “extended” (* gedo- 
Jah”) leprosy (Neg. viii. 9). Accord- 
ingly it expounds Lev. xiii, 9-11 as 
referring to “limited” leprosy, and Lev. xiii. 12 e£ 
seg. as applying to “limited” leprosy which has ex- 
tended, and as such has become clean. 

Leprosy if * extended " at the outset is to be treated 
as limited leprosy (Neg. viii. 7); extension does not 
render leprosy clean, unless following upon a dis- 
ease which has shown suresymptoms of real leprosy 
(Neg. viii. 8). Leprosy should, moreover, be con- 
sidered extended only when it invades the face 
QNeg. x. 9) and, if the individual is bald and beard- 
less, the scalp and chin (Neg. vi. 8, viii. 5). If, after 
the scales of leprosy have spread over nearly the 
whole body, a bleeding and scaleless ulcer (mih- 
yah) is observed, the subject is unclean. Simi- 
larly, if the scales, having covered almost the whole 
body, fall off in one place and uncover an old bleed- 
ing ulcer, the subject is unclean (Neg. viii. 2). 

The bleeding ulcer must be of the size of а lentil in 
order to render one unclean, in cases both of “lim- 
ited” and of “extended” leprosy. In case the ulcer 
develops on the extremities of the body, as on the 
fingers or toes, or on the ears, nose, breast, etc., the 
person is not considered unclean (Neg. vi. 7. But 
if this ulcer had once been covered with scales and 
had then become open again, the person is unclean, 
unless the remaining scales are smaller than a 
“gruel” (“ geris”; Neg. viii. 1). Finally, the mih- 
yah does not make a person unclean if it invades 
a place previously affected by a “shehin” ora burn, 
or if it develops on the hairy parts of the body, or 
in the recesses and cavities (Neg. vi. 8). When it 
settles on parts from which the hair has fallen out, 
or on parts previously affected by shehin or a burn, 
but which have become entirely healed before the 
appearance of the leprosy, two cases are to be dis- 
tinguished, according as the mihyah has previously 
been covered with scales or not; in the latter case it 
does not render the subject unclean. 

4, In regard to leprosy consequent upon shehin 
or a burn (Lev. xiii. 18-28), the Mishnah maintains: 

(1) If the shehin or the burn has not 
Consequent been healed before the appearance 
on Burns. of the scales of leprosy, the person is 
clean (Neg. ix. 29). (2) Where these 
affections have become completely healed before the 
appearance of leprosy, only that is to be considered 
as leprosy which invades parts of the body never 
before diseased (0.). (3) Finally, leprosy conse- 
quent upon shehin or a burn is not rendered unclean 
by the development of a mihyah, and oneso affected 
can be isolated for seven days once only, not twice, 
as in the case of an ordinary leper (Neg. iii. 4). 

5. In regard to leprosy on the scalp and chin (Lev. 

xiii. 29 et seg.), the Mishnah contains the following: 
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(1) The symptoms of leprosy here (7.e., leprous 
scales) may present any color; but in any other part 
of the body only one or more of the four degrees of 
white can be presented (Sifra 60а). (2) Asthe Mish- 
nah distinguishes a “limited” and an “extended” 
leprosy, so it distinguishes a “limited ” and an * ex- 
tended” netek (Neg. x. 9) (3) The netek does 
not become unclean: in consequence of tlie pres- 
ence of а mihyah, but through the presence of fine 
white or yellow hair, and through the extension of 
the disease (*pisyon"; Neg. x. 1). (4) Finally, if 
ihe hair of the head or of the chin has fallen out, 
those parts are to be treated like other parts of the 
body (Neg. x. 10). 

In the Talmud the classification or definition of 
leprosy and of its symptoms seems to be determined 
not by medical ideas, but by a literal and indiscrim- 
inating adherence to the letter of the Levitical law; 
Talmudic sages were satisfied merely with commu- 
nicating the Biblical decisions. The Rabbis appear 
at times even to confuse true leprosy with eczema. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rabbinowiez, La Médecine du Thalmud, pp. 

107 et seg., Paris, 1880. 

J. A. S. W. 
In Modern Times: Leprosy among Jews is scl- 
dom mentioned in modern medical literature. Zom- 
bacco (“ Bul. de la Société d' Anthropologie de Paris,” 
Oct., 1891) states that the disease is very frequent 
among the Jews of Constantinople. Buschan, quot- 
ing this statement (* Globus,” Ixvii. 61), argues that 
the predisposition of the Jews to leprosy is a racial 
characteristic hereditarily transmitted from the an- 
cient Hebrews to the modern Israclites. In support 
of this he mentions that the Karaites of Constantino- 
ple have not been observed by Zombacco, during his 
twenty years of medical practise among them, to 
suffer from leprosy. These Jews Buschan considers 
Jews only by religion, not by virtue of blood-rela- 
tionship to the Semites. Ethnically he considers 
them as derived from the Chazars and other peoples 
of “Finnic” blood. On the other hand, the Rab- 
binic Jews of Constantinople, who are derived from 
“Syro-Arabic Semitic” race, have been often ob- 
served by Zombacco to suffer from the disease. He 
further states that the Mohammedans, Christians, 
Greeks, Armenians, and other non-Jews in Con- 
stantinople are free from it, notwithstanding the 
fact that they come in contact with the Jews. All 
this tends to show that the alleged predisposition of 
the Jews to leprosy is an ethnic trait. 

This allegation, based as it is on very scanty evi- 





dence, is not confirmed by any other observer. In. 


Russia, where in some provinces leprosy is endemic, 
the Jews are not observed to be frequently affected, 
while in some Oriental countries the evidence avail- 
able tends to show that, on the contrary, the Jews 
are peculiarly free from leprosy. Thus, Nicholas 
Senn, speaking of leprosy in Jerusalem, says: 
“Most of the lepers are Arabs; and the Jews are 
singularly free from this disease. . . . Among the 
47 inmates [of the Jesus Hilfe Hospital] there is 
only one Jew. Dr. Eipsler, during his long and ex- 
tensive practise in Jerusalem, has seen only five Tews 
affected with leprosy; and of these one came from 
Salonica and of the remainder two from Morocco. 
It seems that the Jerusalem Jews have in the course 





of time acquired an immunity from this disease, 
notwithstanding the increase of poverty and unsani- 
tary surroundings” (N. Senn, “The Hospitals in 
Jerusalem,” in “American Medicine,” iv. 509-512). 
J. M. Fr. 


LERIDA (Catalan, Leyda; Ilerda): City in 
Catalonia, which as early as the fourteenth century 
had an important Jewish community possessed of 
several privileges. Thus, it was exempted from the 
general obligation to provide the royal court, during 
its presence in the city, with beds and the necessa- 
ries of life. Again, the Jews of Lerida, at the ear- 
nest request of the representatives of the congrega- 
tion, were not compelled to attend the conversion 
sermons of Maestre Huesca and other Dominicans. 
In 1806 the congregation was granted permission by 
the king to receive into its membership ten Jewish 
families driven from France. "The Shepherd perse- 
cutions brought great affliction to the community. 
Seventy Jews surrendered their possessions to the 
commander of the city, “во that he might bring 
them in safety to Aragon; but when they got out- 
side the city he slew them with his sword." Eight 
years later the Jews had to defend themselves against 
attacks upon their lives. The hatred of the Chris- 
tians was a constant source of menace to them. In 
1825 the right to prepare Passover cakes was re- 
fused to them, so that they had to turn to the king 
for assistance. 

The Jews of Lerida engaged in industry and car- 
ried on an extensive commerce; they had one large 
synagogue and several small ones. In 1269 “ Nasi 
Azday" (Hasdai) was appointed as rabbi, whom in 
the following year the king presented with a build- 
ing-plot. In 1275 the communal laws (“ takkanot ") 
were sanctioned by the king. The ominous year 
1891 was for the Jews of Lerida one of great calam- 
ity. The massacre occurred there Aug. 18; seventy- 
eight Jews being killed, while most of the survivors 
accepted baptism. "The neophytes transformed the 
synagogue into a church under the name “5. Maria 
del Milagro?; in the fifteenth century it was still 
almost exclusively attended by neophytes. With 
1891 the real *aljama" in Lerida ceased; Jews in 
scant numbers probably continued to live in the 
city, enjoying the old privileges, but they no longer 
constituted a congregation. The city soon felt the 
decline of the taxes formerly paid by the Jews. 
In 1410 the city council entered into negotiations 
with the Jews for the purpose of reimposing part 
of these taxes; but this led to no result. 

The poet Joseph bar Sheshet ben Latimi (1308) 
and the physician Abraham, who, Sept. 12, 1468, 
performed an operation on King Juan of Aragon for 
cataract, lived in Lerida. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ha-Kohen, “Етек ha-Baka, рр. 60, 
67; Rios, Hist. ii. 155, 158, 380, 402; iij. 88: José Pleyan de 
Porta, A puntos de Historia de Lerida, Lerida, 1873; Jacobs, 
Sources, Nos. 756, 941, 1062. 


в. M. К. 

LERMA, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL: Spanish 
Talmudist: flourished in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. He was the author of “Lehem Yehudah,” 
a commentary on Pirke Abot, and of “Derush ‘al 
ha-Neshamah," a treatise on the soul. published to- 
gether under the former title (Sabbionetta, 1554). 
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In the preface Lerma laments the burning of the 
Talmud in Italy, which occurred in 1554, under 
Pope Julius III. According to Zedner (* Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus." p. 551), the 1554 edition is the 
second; in that case either the whole preface or the 
part relating to the burning of the Talmud is an 
addition. Judah ben Samuel Lerma must not be 
confounded with Judah Lerma, rabbi of Belgrade (as 
seems to have been done by Steinschneider and other 
authorities), who was a pupil of Jehiel Bassani and 
belonged, therefore, to the seventeenth century. 
Lerma was the author of à large number of re- 
Sponsa, whieh, with the exception of thirty, were 
destroyed by fire; these thirty were rescued from 
the flames by Lerma's pupil, Simhah b. Gershon ha- 
Kohen, who published them, adding a preface, un- 
der the title “ Peletat Bet Yehudah ? (Venice, 1647). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 40b, 51b; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 408; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 233; Stein- 
Schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1837. 
J. M. бег, 
LERNER, HAYYIM ZEBI: Russian gram- 
marian and teacher of Hebrew ; bornat Dubno 1815; 
died at Jitomir 1889. His early education in Bible 
and Talmud he received from his father. At the 
age of thirteen he was married. In 1883, when Wolf 
ADELSOHN went to Dubno and gathered around him 
a circle of Maskilim, to whom he taught Hebrew 
grammar and philosophy, Lerner became one of his 
disciples. He went to Odessa in 1885 and entered 
the model school of Bezaleel Stern, where Simhah 
Pinsker was his teacher in Hebrew grammar. In 
the same school he also acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Russian, German, French, and Italian 
languages. In 1888 Lerner returned to Dubno and 
became a teacher of Hebrew; from 1841 to 1849 he 
taught in Radzivilov; on Nov. 16 of the latter year 
he was appointed government teacher of the Jewish 
public school of Berdychev; and in 1851 he was ap- 
pointed teacher of Hebrew at the rabbinical school 
of Jitomir, in which position he remained until the 
school was closed by the government (July 1, 1878). 
Lerner’s reputation among Hebrew grammarians 
was founded on his “Moreh ha-Lashon.” It is 
written in a pure, popular Hebrew, and follows 
the system of grammar of European tongues, en- 
abling the student to acquire the language more 
easily than did the works of his predecessors. The 
first edition appeared in 1859; six editions were is- 
sued during Lerner’s lifetime; and many more have 
appeared since his death. Lerner was criticized for 
having adopted his methods from his teacher Pin- 
Sker; he himself acknowledged his indebtedness in 
the second edition of his work (p. 186, note). 
Besides this grammar, Lerner wrote * Dikduk La- 
shon Aramit " (Warsaw, 1875), an Aramaic grammar; 
* Ma'amar Toledot ha-Dikduk " (Vienna, 1876); and 
a translation of S. D. Luzzatto's *Dikduk Leshon 
Talmud Babli” (St. Petersburg, 1880). Не left in 
manuscript: * Yalkut," a collection of commentaries 
on the Bible and Rashi, together with critical and 
literary articles; “ Arba‘ Middot," on the Baraita of 
the thirty-two Middot; and а Hebrew translation of 
Young's “ Night Thoughts” and other poems. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, 1889, Nos. 76-79; Sokolov, Sefer 


ha-Shanan, i. 62; idem, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 66. 
H. R. M. R. 














LERNER, JOSEPH JUDAH (OSSIP): Rus- 
sian journalist; born Jan. 1, 1849, at Berdychev; 
educated at the gymnasium of Jitomir. In 1866 he 
went to Odessa, where he studied law for a year, 
and then entered upon a journalistic carcer. He 
served for ten years on the staff of the “ Odeski 
Vyestnik," acting as war correspondent for that pa- 
per during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. In 
Bucharest he published during the wara daily paper, 
“ Zapiski Grazhdanina." In 1880 he founded at 
Odessa a Jewish theater, for which he wrote many 
plays in Judwo-German. The years 1888 and 1884 he 
spent in Germany and France as correspondent of 
the Moscow daily *Russkiya Vyedomosti,? writing 
articles for other Russian papers also. In Hebrew 
Lerner published: a short sketch on the Chazars. 
(Odessa, 1866); * Ma'amar Bikkoret” (7d. 1867), a 
criticism upon Gottlobers; * Yamim mi-Kedem ” (i). 
1868), a tale of Jewish life in Russia; andarticles on 
various topicsof thetime. Of hisdramas in Judivo- 
German may be mentioned *Zhidovka," “Hanuk- 
kah,” and “Der Fetter Moshe Mendelssohn” (War- 
saw, 1889).. 

Lerner wrote many articles in Russian on the 
Jewish question, a list of which is to be found in 
“Sistematicheski Ukazatel,” ete., St. Petersburg, 
1898. In 1902 Lerner published “ Yevrei Novoros- 
siskavo Kraya," a historical sketch of the life of the 
Jews in South Russia, which, however, is rather a 
memoir than a history. 

Lerner, who has recently become a convert to 
Christianity, is now (1904) residing in Odessa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 66. 

H. R. M. R. 


LERNER, MAIER: German rabbi; born in 
Galicia 1807. He studied in Berlin under Hildes- 
heimer, became rabbi at Winzenheim, Alsace (1884— 
1390), and preacher for the Federation of Synagogues 
in London (1890-94), and, since 1890, has been chief 
rabbi of Altona. He wrote “Anlage und Quellen 
des Bereschit Rabba ” (Berlin, 1882) and has contrib- 
uted to various periodicals (*Berliner's Magazin 
für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” “Der 
Israelit," * Jüdische Presse,” “Jewish World,” etc.). 
His literary work is devoted almost exclusively to 
the defense of Orthodox Judaism. Lerner married 
a daughter of Hirsch Plato, a son of Samson R. 
Hirsch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukesz, Iwoh Lemoschaw, Cracow, 1903. 


LEROY-BEAULIEU, HENRI JEAN BAP. 
TISTE ANATOLE: French historian; born at 
Lisieux x. 1842. The first, works that appeared 
from his pen were “Une Troupe des Comédiens” 
and “ Essai sur la Restauration de nos Monuments 
Historiques Devant l'Art et Devant le Budget” 
(1866). In 1867 he went to Russia to study the po- 
litical and economic organization of the Slavic peo- 
ples, the result of his studies being published under 
the title * L’ Empire des Tsars et les Russes " (3 vols., 
Paris, 1882-89). In 1881 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of contemporaneous history and of Oriental 
affairs at L'Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, and 
in 1887 he became a member of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. From 1888 to 1891 
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he represented the canton of Auberive in the Con- 
seil Général of the department of Haute-Marne. 

In 1879 Leroy-Beaulieu published a critical analy- 
sis of the political situation under the Second Em- 
pire, entitled “Un Empereur, Un Roi, Un Pape, 
Une Restauration," and in 1884, under the title “Un 
Homme d'Etat Russe. Nicolas Milutine," a histor- 
ical novel vividly depicting the great reformation 
due to the emancipation of the Russian serfs by Al- 
exander II. Of his other political writings may be 
mentioned: *Les Catholiques Libéraux, l'Eglise et 
le Libéralisme de 1880 à Nos Jours" (Paris, 1885); 
“La France, la Russie et l'Europe" (20. 1888); “La 
Révolution et le Libéralisme” (ib. 1890); “La Pa- 
pauté, le Socialisme et la Démocratie" (db. 1892); 
* L’ Antisémitisme” (25. 1897); “Les Doctrines de la 
Haine, l'Antisémitisme, l'Antiprotestantisme, l'An- 
ticlericalisme ? (ib. 1902). Of chief interest to the 
Jewish world, however, is his work "Israel chez les 
Nations" (1893). In this work the author embodies 
the result of a thorough study of the conditions 
governing the Russian Jews, and, while he is not 
lavish of his praise of the oppressed, he is emphatic 
in maintaining that nothing but emancipation can 
improve them mentally and morally. “AJl the vir- 
tues that the Jews possess are their own, while their 
vices are largely due to persecutions by Christian 
nations.” 

In the beginning of 1904 Leroy-Beaulieu went to 
the United States to deliver a series of lectures at 
some of the American universities (Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, etc.). The Jewish community of New 
York, during his sojourn in that city, tendered him 
a testimonial of appreciation of his vigorous war 
against anti-Semitism in France, and of his scholarly 
defense of Jewish character and traditions. Leroy- 
Beaulicu is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie: Meyers Konver- 

sations-Levikon; Nouveau Larousse Illustré; Curinier, 

Dict. Nat.; American Hebrew (New York), May 6, 18, 20, 

1901; Jewish Comment (Baltimore), April 29, 1904. 

8. 

LESSEE. See LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

LESSER, ADOLF: German physician and 
writer on medical jurisprudence; born at Stargard, 
province of Pomerania, Prussia, May 22, 1851; grad- 
uated from Berlin University in 1875. From 1877 
to 1884 he was assistant in the pharmacological in- 
stitute of that university, and from 1879 to 1886 
physician at Klinnsmann’s lunatic asylum. In 1881 
he became privat-docent in pharmacology at the 
university. In 1886 he was appointed physician-in- 
chief (*Stadtphysikus”) to the board of heaith of 
Breslau, at the university of which city he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor in 1887. 

Of Lesser’s numerous essays contributed to the 
medical journals may be mentioned: “Experimen- 
telle Untersuchungen über den Einfluss Einiger Ar- 
senverbindungen auf den Thierischen Organismus," 
in Virchow's * Archiv ” ; * Ueber die Localen Befunde 
beim Selbstmorde Durch Erhüngen" and “Ueber 
die Wichtigsten Sectionsbefunde bei dem Tode Durch 
Ertrinken in Dünnflüssigen Medien," in the * Vier- 
teljahresschrift für Gerichtliche Medizin.” 

Lesser is the author also of the well-known * Atlas 
der Gerichtlichen Medizin,” 1884-92, and * Zur Lehre 
vom Abort,” “Zur Lehre von den Kopfverletzungen 











Neugeborener, and “Erkrankungen Sowie Pre- 
und Postmortale Verletzungen des Halses,” in Neis- 
ser's “Stereoskopischer Medizinischer Atlas.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lexikon, s.v., Vienna, 1901. 

5. F. T. H. 

LESSER, ALEXANDER: Polish painter; 
born at Warsaw 1814; died there 1884. He was 
educated at the Warsaw lyceum and studied art at 
Warsaw University, at the Academy of Dresden 
(1883-85), and at Munich under Cornelius and 
Schnorr (1849). He devoted himself mainly to 
painting scenes from Polish history; and in search 
of historical material he made extensive tours 
through Germany, France, Belgium, and England. 
Among his historical paintings the best known are: 
* Wincent Kadlubek," *Skarbek Habdank," *' The 
Young Boleslaw,” “The Wry-Mouthed,” and * Wan- 
daand Jadwiga.” For his “forty portraits of Polish 
kings” (reproductions published at Warsaw in 1860) 
he was elected a member of the Cracow Academy of 
Science. 

Lesser was also active as an art critic and as 
a writer of historical sketches, contributing to 
the Polish periodicals * Klosy,” * Tygodrik Illustro- 
wany," and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, ix. 
н. m. G. D. R 
LESSER, EDMUND: German physician; born 

at Neisse May 12, 1852; educated at the universities 
of Berlin, Bonn, and Strasburg (M.D. 1876). He 
became assistant at the dermatological clinic at 
Breslau; in 1882 established himself as privat-docent 
at Ше University of Leipsic; was appointed assist- 
ant professor in the University of Bonn in 1892; 
in 1896 became chief physician of the syphilitic 
department at the Charité Hospital at Berlin; aud 
in 1897 was appointed chief of the newly founded 
dermatological and syphilitic dispensary of the uni- 
yersity in that city. 

Of Lesser’s works may be mentioned, besides his 
“Lehrbuch der Haut- und Geschlechtskrankheiten ” 
(10th ed. 1890): “Ueber Syphilis Maligna"; “Bei- 
träge zur Lehre vom Herpes Zoster”; “ Ueber Ne- 
benwirkungen bei Injectionen Unlóslicher Queck- 
silberverbindungen”; * Ueber Syphilis Insontium ” ; 
“Ueber Ischias Gonorrhoica”; “Die Aussatzhiiuser 
des Mittelalters”; and “Zur Geschichte des Aus- 
satzes.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

8. F. T. H. 

LESSER, LOUIS: German soldier; born at 
Neustadt about 1850; served in the Second Branden- 
burg Dragoons in the Franco-Prussian war. On 
Nov. 18, 1870, while on patrol work between Sens 
and Villeneuve, his comrades being dispersed in va- 
rious directions, he was surprised by six of the 
enemy. He stood his ground, and on the return of 
his comrades advanced and captured the captain of 
the francs-tireurs who had attacked him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deutsches Heldenbuch, p. 304: Juden als 

Soldaten, p. 105. 

8. J. 

LESSER, LUDWIG: German poet, editor, and 
publicist; born at Rathenow, province of Branden- 
burg, Prussia, Dec. 7, 1802; died at Berlin Dec. 2, 
1807. When very young he went to Berlin, and 
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became a regular contributor to most of the literary 
periodicals of that city (often under the pseudonym 
“Ludwig Liber") The humorist Saphir was at- 
tracted by Lesser’s work and personality, and se- 
cured him for his literary staff. 'The two became 
very firm friends, and in 1827 they founded the 
Literarische Bountags-Verein. Lesser wrote “ Chro- 
nik der Gesellschaft der Freunde in Berlin zur Feier 
Ihres Fünfzigjührigen Jubiläums ” (Berlin, 1842). 

А. selection of Lesser's poems was published under 
the title * Ausgewiühlte Dichtungen,” Berlin, 1870; 
and the gold medal for art and science was conferred 
upon him by King Frederick William HI. А char- 
acteristic epigram by him, of which the following 
is a free translation, gives some measure of his 
power: 

One thing to Life you owe: 
Struggle, or seek for rest. 

If you're an anvil, bear the blow; 
If a hammer, strike your best. 


Lesser was devoted to the interests of the Jews: 
he was one of the founders of the Jüdischer Kultur- 
verein, of asociety for the aid of Jewish teachers, 
and of the Berlin Reform congregation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Lesser, in preface to Ausgewählte Dicht- 
ungen. 


s M. Co. 


LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM: Gor- 
man poet aud critic; born Jau. 22, 1729, at Kamenz, 
Upper Lusatia; died Feb. 15, 1781, at Brunswick. 

Toleration and a striving after freedom of thought 
led him to condemn all positive religions in so far 
as they laid claim to absolute authority, and to rec- 
ognize them merely as stages of historical develop- 
ment. A natural consequence of this principle was 
his sympathetic attitude toward the Jews; for he 
deemed it inconsistent with the dictates of religious 
liberty to exclude for religious reasons a whole race 
from the blessings of European culture. 

In his comedy “Die Juden," one of his earliest 
dramatic works, he stigmatized the dislike of the 
Gentiles for the followers of the Jewish religion asa 
stupid prejudice. He went herein further than any 
other apostle of toleration before or after him. The 
full development and final expression of his views 
on this problem, however, are found in his drama 
and last masterpiece, “Nathan der Weise” (1779), 
Lessing thus beginning and ending his dramatic 
career as an advocate of the emancipation of the 
Jews. : 

The figure of Nathan, modeled in the main on 
that of his friend Moses Mendelssohn, was bound to 
convince the world that thetenets of toleration and 
humanity could be cnunciated even by a repre- 
sentative of the race so bitterly hated by the world. 
The legend of the three rings, in which Christianity, 
Islam, and Judaism are allegorically represented as 
brothers, each deeming to possess the original magic 
ring, but all of them having, in reality, been cheated 
of it, clearly indicates that Lessing wished to repre- 
sent the Jew asa man, and not Judaismas a dogmatic 
system. The prize of supremacy is not awarded 
to this or that confession, but to humanity and mo- 
rality, which are not bound to any particular faith. 

Lessing’s “ Nathan” had a liberating effect on the 
Jews in more ways than one. In the first place, the 





mere fact that he chose the Jew Nathan as his mouth- 
piece could not pass unnoticed, and was sure to act 
as a hindrance to persecution; and, secondly, he 
stimulated the ethical consciousness of the Jews 
themselves, who could not fall below the standard 
set up by a noble non-Jew. 

While Lessing condemned the belief in positive 
revelation, he aecepted its general concept, seeing 
in the dogmatic teachings of both the Old and New 
Testaments ellicient educational instruments for the 
moral elevation of mankind. ; 

In short, Lessing raised Judaism in the esteem of 
the European nations not only by showing its close 
connection with Christianity, but also by demon- 
strating the importance of Mosaism in the general 
religious evolution of humanity. It was really 
Lessing who opened the doors of the ghetto and 
gave the Jews access to European culture. In a 
certain sense heawakened Moses Mendelssohn to the 
consciousness of his mission; and through Mendels- 
sohn Lessing liberated Judaism from the most heavy 
chains of its own forging. 

As a Biblical critic Lessing is equaled by none 
of his contemporaries, and by very few of his prede- 
cessors. А 

s. M. Fir. 

LESSMANN, DANIEL: German historian and 
poet; born at Soldin, Neumark, Jan. 18, 1784; com- 
mitted suicide аб a place between Kropstadtand Wit- 
tenberg Sept. 2, 1881. He attended the Joachims- 
thal'sehe Gymnasium in Berlin, and had begun the 
study of medicine when the war of the allied pow- 
ers against Napoleon broke out in 1813. He fought 
in the ranks, was wounded at the battle of Lützen 
(May 2, 1818), and on recovering remained in the 
field until the end of the war. When peace was re- 
stored he resumed his medical studies. He went as 
private teacher to Vienna, and removed later to Italy, 
remaining some time in Verona. 

In 1824 he settled in Berlin and devoted himself 
to literary work, contributing to various periodicals 
sketches of life in southern countries, historical 
Studies, short stories, and poems. A collection of 
his poems was published under the title “ Amathu- 
sia,” Berlin, 1824. In 1826 his “Zwölf Wanderlicder 
eines Schwermiithigen ” appeared in Berlin, and four 
years later another volume was issued under the title 
“Gedichte,” 2b. 1880. In his poetry there is easily 
discernible the influence of Heine, with whom he 
was on friendly terms, and in whose letters to Moser 
there are frequent references to Lessmann. 

Lessmann's contributions to imaginative prose 
literature include the novels * Louise von Halling,” 
2 vols., 0. 1827, which attracted the attention of 
Goethe, and “Die Heidemühle," published in two 
volumes seven years after his death. To Lessmann 
belongs much of the credit for the introduction of 
modern Italian literature into Germany through his 
translation of Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi,” and of 
“La Monaca di Monza,” by Giovanni Rossini. 

His important historical work was the * Mastino 
della Scala: Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der Oberita- 
lienischen Staaten im Mittelalter," ib. 1898. In 1829 
and 1830 appeared successively the two volumos of 
* Biographische Gemälde,” which included historical 
studies of Philip the Beautiful, Alfonso Albuquer- 
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que, Innocent IIL, and Prince Michael Glinski. 
Much of the “Nachlass,” 2 vols., 10. 1837-88, is de- 
voted to valuable historical work.  Lessmann left 
in manuscript a voluminous * Weltgeschichte des 
Alterthums,” which has never been published. 

His seven years of literary activity were years of 
profound melancholy. Lessmann had high aspira- 
tions and great ambition. He dreamed of securing 
some position of eminence; and it appears, from the 
answer of Moser to one of Heine’s letters, that in 
1824 Lessmann adopted Christianity in order that he 
might realize his hopes. Nothing came of all his 
efforts in this direction; and he fell into a state of 
despondency, which is reflected in his poetry and 
in his “ Wanderbuch eines Schwermüthigen," 2 vols., 
ib. 1831-82. One day Lessmann left Berlin on the 
pretext of taking a pedestrian tour to Leipsic and 
Dresden, and was found hanged by his own act. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : GÓdeke, Grundr. der Deutschen Literatur, 
iii. 730-732; Gubitz, Errinnerungen, iii. 1-7, Berlin, 1869; L. 
Geiger, Daniel Lessmann, in Allg. Deutsche Biog. xviii. 
сат Strodtmann, Heine, i. 319; Brümmer, Dichterlevi- 
кон. 
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LETTER-CARRIERS, JEWISH: Jews сат- 
ried letters to their coreligionists, apart from the 
regular post. In those business centers where a 
large Jewish population existed, such as Hamburg, 
Prague, Gross Glogau, Polish Lissa, Breslau, and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Jews, and at times even 
Jewesses, are found acting as letter-carriers under 
state control. It was necessary to employ them 
in the postal service, as it was almost impossi- 
ble for Christian letter-carriers to deliver letters ad- 
dressed in Hebrew. Another reason may have been 
the fact that the Jews, in their relations with the 
post, were subject to exceptional laws. 

The only detailed notices of Jewish letter-carriers 
are furnished by the archives of Breslau and Frank- 
fort; but the position of the letter-carriers in these 
places was no doubt typical of their status else- 
where. The Jewish letter-carrier, or ^ Post-Jude," 
in Breslau, is first mentioned in а document dated 
Dec. 18, 1722, which, however, allows the inference 
that the office had existed for many years before 
that date. It was maintained until the Silesian 
wars, after which time Breslau was no longer in- 
cluded in the imperial postal district of Habsburg. 

The Jewish letter-carrier of Breslau, as he neither 
took any oath of office nor received any salary, 
was not really a government official His whole in- 
come consisted merely of the postage paid by the 
recipients of the letters. As, however, there were no 
fixed postal rates, the amount received was so small 
that the letter-carrier had to pursue in addition 
some other occupation. That the postal authorities 
tolerated this state of affairs is shown by the fact 
that when the letter-carrier was absent on other 
business, his wife was allowed to take his place. 

The first mention of a Jewish letter-carrier in 
Frank fort-on-the-Main occurs in a decree dating from 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and setting 
forth the regulations which the Jews must observe 
in their relations with the Thurn and Taxis post; 
but in Frankfort, too, the office had existed before 
that time. From 1748 until 1846 it was held by 
members of the same family, and it was abolished 





owing to altered conditions. The nephew and as- 
sistant of the Jews’ letter-carrier who was then in 
office remained in the Thurn and Taxis service with 
the same rights and duties, and in 1867 was taken 
over into the Prussian service. 

In Frankfort, as in Breslau, the Jewish letter-car- 
rier received no pay, but two kreutzers were collected 
from the addressee for every ordinary letter, and six 
kreutzers fora registered letter. In proportion as 
international commerce developed and the Jewish 
interests therein increased, the income of the letter- 
carrier became correspondingly larger. The last in- 
cumbent of the office had a yearly income of 5,000 
gulden, out of which, in very busy times, he had to 
pay his assistants 150 florins each. Besides, when 
other posts, such as that of Hesse-Cassel, became 
united to that of Thurn and Taxis, he was required 
to pay Count Thurn and Taxis 400 gulden yearly. 
He ultimately retired on a pension of 1,600 florins. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kracauer, Die Judenbrieftrüger in Frank- 
furt-a.-M. in Frankfurter Zeitung, 1890, No. 109; Lands- 
berger, Juden im Dienste der Kaiserlichen Post zu Bres- 
lau, ctc. in Braun's Volkskalender, 1901, p. 43; Kaufmann, 
Die Memoiren der Glüclcel von Hameln, p. 109; Grunwald, 
Portugiesengrüber auf Deutscher Erde, p. 98. 
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LETTER-WRITING AND LETTER- 
WRITERS: The art of conveying information 
by letter (*miktab," “iggeret,” “sefer”) was un- 
known to the Hebrews in the first stages of their 
history, From the times of the Patriarchs to those 
of King Saul the Bible mentions only messengers 
who transmitted orally the communications en- 
trusted to them (comp. Num. xxiv. 12; Judges xi. 
18; I Sam. xi. 9). The first letter recorded is that 
written by David to Joab and sent by the hand of 
Uriah (If Sam. xi. 23, 25). David and his succes- 
sors had special secretaries (“soferim”) charged 
with the writing of letters and circulars; and these 
secretaries occupied an exalted position in the state. 
The Kenites living at Jabez were noted for their 
skill in writing (comp. I Chron. ii. 55). As among 
the Greeks and Romans, it seems to have been cus- 
tomary among the ancient Hebrews to seal a. letter 
sent to a prominent person. To show his slight re- 
spect for the prophet’s personality, Sanballat sends 
an open letter to Nehemiah (Neh. vi. 5). 

With the expansion of commerce in Talmudic 
times the use of letters became a necessity, and 

nearly every town had its official letter- 

In writer (9695 = *libellarius"). Тһе 
Talmudic Rabbis forbade a scholar to reside in 
Times.  acity where there was no such func- © 
tionary (Sanh. 17a). The Talmud has 

preserved the original text of two letters: one was 
addressed by the community of Jerusalem to that of 
Alexandria and refers to the journ of Judah ben 
Tabbai in the latter city; tne other was sent by 
Gamaliel I. to the Jews of Upper and Lower Galilee 
and treated of the intercalation of an additional 
month in the year (Yer. Hag. ii.; Sanh. 11b). Be- 
sides letters of information or of friendship, there 
are traces in the Talmud of consultatory letters 
dealing with scientific subjects (comp. Hul, 95a). 
To this class belongs that important branch of rab- 
binical literature which is known by the name 
“She’elot u-Teshubot? (RESPONSA), and which de- 
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veloped after the geonic period (see Joel Müller, 
“Briefe und Responsen in der Vorgaonischen Jü- 
dischen Litteratur,” in “Jahresbericht der Lehran- 
Stalt für Jüdische Wissenschaft," Berlin, 1886). 

The epistolary style varied according to the coun- 
try. In the East it was modeled after that of the 
Arabs, who exercised care in the elab- 
oration of their letters. "The first, 
often the greater, part of the letter, 
usually written in rimed prose and 
adorned with Biblical quotations, 
formed a kind of introduction in which the writer 
attributed to his correspondent all the virtues con- 
ceivable to the imagination of an Oriental. In 
western countries expression was more moderate: 
the use of titles, however, was general, as it still is 
among the conservative Jews in Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia. The least important rabbi is addressed as 
the “ Great Gaon,” “Great Light,” “Wonder of the 
Generation,” “Pillar of Israel,” or with similar ex- 
travagant epithets. Like the Arabs, the Jews in the 
Middle Ages neglected to place the date at the head 
of their letters; in modern times the custom was 
established of giving, after the formula n'3 (—* With 
the help of God”), with which the letter began, the 
day of the week, the Sabbatical section (sometimes 
also the day of the month), and the place. “ Fri- 
day ” was usually followed by the abbreviation p"wy 
(= “eveof the holy Sabbath ”). The secrecy of let- 
ters was assured in the tenth century by R. Gershon 
(Me’or ha-Golah), who declared under the ban any 
one who should open without permission a letter not 
addressed to him. 

The most famous letters in Jewish literature—be- 
cause of both their contents and the prominence of 
their writers—are: that of Hasdai ibn Shaprut to 
the king of the Chazars; “Iggeret R. Sherira Gaon,” 
on the sequence of tradition and the redaction of 
the Talmud; the various letters of Maimonides in- 

serted in the * Pe'er ha-Dor”; the let- 
Celebrated ters exchanged between the French 
Collec- rabbis and scholars and those of Spain 
tions. on the study of philosophy (* Minhat 
Kena’ot”); “Iggeret al-Tehi ka-Abo- 
teka," addressed by Profiat Duran to En Bonet; the 
collection of letters on Shabbethai Zebi published 
by Zebi Ashkenazi (Hakam Zebi), Moses Hagiz, and 
Jacob Emden. Asa curiosity, mention may be made 
of the letter addressed by the rabbis of Jerusalem to 
the alleged descendants of Moses (“Bene Mosheh,” 
Amsterdam, 1781), The most noteworthy letters 
of modern times are: those of Moses Mendelssohn 
(“Iggerot RaMaD,” Vienna, 1792); of Naphtali 
Herz Wessely included in the * Megalleh Tamirin” 
(ib. 1819); of J. Perl written in the style of * Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum”; *Iggeret YaSHaR,” by 
Isaac Samuel Reggio (db. 1884); “Iggerot ShaDaL," 
by Luzzatto (Przemysl, 1888); and “Miktabe 
YaGeL," by Judah Lób Gordon (Warsaw, 1894). 

From the sixteenth century Jewish literature was 
enriched with a number of formularies of Hebrew 
and Judwo-German letters. The first of this kind 
was the *Iggeret Shelomim," published at Augs- 
burg in 1584 and republished with a Latin trans- 
lation by Buxtorf the Younger at Basel in 1608. 
The characteristic features of this formulary, as 
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of all the others published until 1820, were the 


stilted and bombastic style, the misuse of Biblical 
and Talmudical quotations, and the ex- 


Formula- travagance of the headings of tho let- 
ries for ters. In the *'Ittur Soferim" (see the 
Letters. list below), for instance, there is such 


а heading; which, rendered into Eng- 


lish, it reads thus: * His [the correspondents] cheeks 
are as a bed of spices [Cant. v. 18], a ladder on which 
angels of God are ascending and descending [Gen. 
xxviii. 12]. He is of a reliable character; keeps 
secrets; shows power to Jew and Gentile; he is a 
righteous man upon whom the world is based." As 
a model of a business letter, in which the writer has 
to inform his correspondent that some salt which had 
been purchased is on the road, the *Zahut ha- 
Melizah ? (see below) gives the following: “And he 
looked back from behind him and became a pillarof 
salt on the road," etc. (comp. Gen. xix. 96). A new 
era in letter-writing was inaugurated by Shalom ha- 
Kohen. In his formula * Ketab Yosher” (see below) 
he endeavored to do away with the obsolete forms 
&nd to cause the young, for whom his formulas 
are intended, to adopt a modern style of writing. 
He was followed in this endeavor by many writers 
of talent who produced formularies of real literary 
value, The following is a list of formularies pub- 
lished up to the last years of the nineteenth century : 


mpyw nux anonymous. Augsburg, 1534; Basel, 1608. 

"yobyos paa, in Jud:o-German, by Judah Löb Liondor. 
Wilna, 1820, 1844, 1846. 

"nee A a, in Judæo-German, by Hirsch Liondor. Wilna, 
1855. 

335, by Mordecai Aaron Günzburg. 
1858. 

pd 93725, by Abraham Israel Kukelstein. Wilna, 1895. 

MUN mon, by Н. Baueli. Wilna, 1900. 

Oy by Tobias Shapiro. Wilna, 1891. 

"Pv" ano, by Shalom ha-Kohen. Vienna, 1820; Wilna, 1858. 

wanna wp and, anonymous. Warsaw, 1869, 1871. 

була» 270, by Israel Segal. Sudilkov, 1790. 

^ оло, by Moses of Lemberg. Cracow, 1659; Prague, 1705. 

отоо nw, by Eliakim Mellamed. Amsterdam, 1686. 

“вр по, by Eliezer Beër Silbermann. Johannisberg, 1854. 

ny n222, in Hebrew and Judwo-German, by Azriel Selig 
Galin, Warsaw, 1889. 

DIT 022% anon, by Baer Friedmann. Berdychev, 1890. 

фор 2700, in Hebrew, Judzo-German, and Russian, by 
Feigensohn. Wilna, 1882. 

wan NNN prp oy when anon, by Abraham Jacob Pa- 
perna. Warsaw, 1884. 

DIP 32 %2лор, by M. Letteris. Vienna, 1867. 

oy) 021700, by Israel Beer Riesberg. Warsaw, 1887. 

Tv27 %2700, in Hebrew and Judseo-German, by S. Neumann. 
Vienna, 1815, 1834. 

me ay %2гоо, in Hebrew and Judso-German, anonymous, 
Lemberg, 1860. 

maay ^anon, by Israel Busch. 

ny 3222, by Israel Knópflemacher. 

wap naw ‘алоо, by Emanuel Bondi. Prague, 1857. 

^5023 DINN, by Lazar Isaac Shapiro. Warsaw, 1871. 

snob deans, by Naphtali Maskileison. Warsaw, 1876. 

Down nanon, by Abraham Markus Pjurko. Warsaw, 1872. 

DINIM Nd yr, by Paradiesthal. Warsaw, 1853. 

чту ma nnana, by David Zamose. Breslau, 1823. 

MMN pan, in Hebrew and Russian, by A. J. Paperna. War- 
saw, 1874, 1876. 

ADD Dy, by Moses Cohen. Fürth, 1691. 

“pw vy, by Zemah Landau. Wilna, 1880, 1833. 

wann ow оу, by Zemah Landau. Wilna, 1885, 1844, 1848. 

say vy, by Tobias Shapiro. Warsaw, 1878. 

DDD тоу, by Moses Landsberg. Hamburg, 1721, and many 
other editions. А 

asvopn nny, by Wolf Buehner. Prague, 1805. 

Danan nyap, by Hayyim Wittkind. Warsaw, 1873. 


Wilna, 1844; 2d ed., 


Vienna, 1847. 
Vienna, 1855. 
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"mn грр, by Jacob Lapin. Berlin, 1857. 
^b Mp, by Mordecai Aaron Günzburg. Wilna, 1835, 1847, 


1855; Warsaw, 1837, 1893. 
^en л, by Mendel Dolitzky. Vienna, 1883. 


pox nbn, anonymous. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1736. 
G. I. Bn. 


LETTERIS, MEÍR HALEVI (MAX): Aus- 
trian scholar and poet; born Sept. 18, 1800, at Zol- 
kiev; died at Vienna May 19, 1871. He was a mem- 
ber of a family of printers that originally came from 
Amsterdam.. At the 
age of twelve he sent a 
Hebrew poem to Nach- 
man  Krochmal, who 
was then living at Zol- 
kiev. Subsequently he 
made the acquaintance 
of Krochmal, who en- 
couraged him in his 
study of German, 
French, and Latin liter- 
ature. In 1826 he en- 
tered the University of 
Lemberg, where for four 
years he studied philos- 
ophy and Oriental lan- 
guages. In 1881 he 
went to Berlin as He- 
brew corrector in a 
printing establishment, and later in а similar capac- 
ity to Presburg, where he edited a large number of 
valuable manuscripts, and to Prague, where he re- 
ceived the degreé of Ph.D. (1844). In 1848 he set- 
tled finally in Vienna. 

Letteris’ chief poetical work in German, *Sagen 
aus dem Orient" (Carlsruhe, 1847), consisting of 
poetic renderings of Talmudic and other legends, 
secured for him, though for a short time, the post of 
librarian in the Oriental department of the Vienna 
Imperial Library. His reputation as the foremost 
poet of the Galician school is based on his volume of 
poems “Tofes Kinnor we-‘Ugab” (Vienna, 1860), 
and especially on his Hebrew version of “ Faust,” 
entitled “Ben Abuya” (#0. 1865). Не has exerted а 
considerable influence on modern Hebrew poetry. 
One of his best poems is his Zionistic song “ Yonah 
Homiyyah,” which has become very popular. His 
numerous translations are of incontestable value, but 
his original poems are as a rule too prolix. His He- 
brew prose is correct, though heavy. 

Besides the works already mentioned the following 
deserve special notice: “ Dibre Shir” (Zolkiev, 1822) 
and “ Ayyelet ha-Shahar ” (čb. 1824), including trans- 
1ations from Schiller and Homer, and poems by Let- 
terig’ father; *Ha-Zefirah" (Zolkiev and Leipsic, 
1823), a selection of poems and essays; “Palge Ma- 
yim" (Lemberg, 1827), poems; “Gedichte” (Vienna, 
1829), German translations.from the Hebrew ; “ Geza‘ 
Yishai” (Vienna, 1885), Hebrew translation of Ra- 
cine’s “Athalie”; *Shelom Ester” (Prague, 1843), 
Hebrew translation of Racine’s “Esther”; “Spino- 
za's Lehre und Leben” (Vienna, 1847); * Neginot 
Yisrael,” Hebrew rendering of Frankel's “Nach der 
Zerstreuung” (2b, 1856); and “Bilder aus dem Bi- 
blischen Morgenlande " (Leipsic, 1870). 

He was the editor of “Wiener Vierteljahrs- 

VUrL—2 





Meir Halevi Letteris. 








schrift,” with a Hebrew supplement, “ Abne Nezer” 
(ib. 1858), and of “ Wiener Monatsblitter für Kunst 


und Litteratur " (25. 1853). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Orient, Lit. 1819, pp. 633 et seq.; idem, 
Bihl. Jud. ii. 234; Zikkaron ha-Sefer, Vienna, 1869 (autobio- 
graphical notes by Letteris); Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1871, p. 
692; G. Bader, in Ahiasaf, 1903; N. Slouschz, La Renais- 
sance de la Littérature Hébraique, pp. 51-53, Paris, 1902. 


8. N. gr. 
LETTERS IN EVIDENCE. See EVIDENCE. 


LEVANDA, LEV OSIPOVITCH: Russian 
author; born at Minsk 1885; died at St. Petersburg 
1888. Levanda graduated from the rabbinical school 
in Wilna in 1854; was appointed instructor in the 
government school of his native town; and held the 
position of adviser on Jewish affairs (“learned Jew ") 
to the governor-general of Wilna. Не began his 
literary career early in life. In the fifties he was a 
contributor to the “Minskiya Gubernskiya Vyedo- 
mosti”; in 1860 he published in “Razsvyet,” edited 
by Osip Rabinovitch, his * Depo Bakaleinyikh Tova- 
rov”; in 1861 he began to publish in “Sion” his 
*Drug Bernar." Ile contributed to many period- 
icals, among them “ Vilenskiya Gubernskiya Vyedo- 
mosti," of which he was the editor; “St. Peterburg- 
skiya Vyedomosti”; and “ Vilenski Vyestnik." In 
the last-named appeared his story “Samuel Gim- 
pels.” In 1876 he published a collection of sketches 
under the title * Ocherki Proshlavo,” followed later 
by a number of stories, suchas “ Chetyre Guvernera,” 
“Lyubitelski Spektakl,” “Iz Dobravo Staravo Vrye- 
meni,” etc., in *Russki Yevrei,” “ Yevreiskoe Oboz- 
теше,” and * Voskhod.” In 1876, also, he took active 
part in the publication of Landau’s “ Yevreiskaya 
Biblioteka.” То this period belong his * Goryacheye 
Vryemya," * Gnyev i Milost Magnata,” and “ Avraam 
Yosefovich.” In the eighties Levanda continued 
his literary activities with great zeal, publishing 
many letters and articles bearing on the Jewish 
question, besides two novels, ^Ispovyed Dyeltza” 
and “Bolshoi Remiz,” and other stories in “ Ned- 
yelya" and elsewhere. 

Most of Levanda's writings deal with Jewish life 
and Jewish problems. He took a deep interest 
in everything that concerned his coreligionists, and 


'rendered many a service to the Jews of Lithuania. 


He exposed (1868) the false witnesses in a trial of 
several Jews of the government of Kovno on the 
charge of ritual murder. He was at first a warm 
advocate of assimilation, and upbraided the Jews 
for their apathy and ignorance, stating his views in 
a series of novels and belletristic sketches. Later, 
his views underwent a change, and Levanda began 
to see that thesalvation of the Russian Jew was not 
in assimilation. Levanda was a keen observer, а 
skilful but dry narrator, and possessed an intimate 
knowledge of Jewish life. His best novels are those 
which have no object, as “Ocherki Proshlavo ” 
(1875), “ Tipy i Siluety " (* Voskhod,” 1881), * Avra- 
am Yosefovich " (* Voskhod,” 1885, 1887), ete. Inhis . 
novel *Goryacheye Vryemya? (Yevreiskaya Bi- 
blioteka, 1871-73), which treats of the Polish insur- 
rection, the author combats the idea of assimilation, 
which had for a while carried away the Jews of 
Poland. After thoriots of 1881 Levanda became an 
advocate of the Palestinian movement. His works 
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are enumerated in the “Sistematicheski Ukazatel,” 

ete., St. Petersburg, 1892. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wutziklopedicheski Slovar, xvii. 428; N. S. 
Rashkovski, Sovremenniye Iussko-Ycvrciskiye Deyateli, 
p. 16, Odessa, 1899. 

н. R. J. G. L. 

LEVEN, MANUEL: French physician; born 
in 1881. llestudied in Paris at the Lycée Henri IV., 
and in 1851 entered the Institut Agronomique at 
Versailles. In the following year this institution 
was suppressed on suspicion of republicanism, and 
Leven, while lecturing on science at the Lycée 
Bonaparte, began his medical studies (M. D. 1860; 
his thesis, “ Rapports de l'Idiotie et du Créti- 
nisme,” gained a gold medal from the Société Médi- 
copsychologique of Paris) In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed physician to the Compagnie du Chemin de 
Fer du Nord, and in 1870-71 was ambulance-sur- 
geon of the ninth arrondissement of Paris and of 
the Bataillon du Chemin de Fer du Nord, receiving 
the military ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 1871. 
From 1871 to 1878 he was a member of the Board of 
Health of Paris, and from 1873 to 1889 head physi- 
cian of the Hopital Rothschild. Leven is especially 
noteworthy for his work in gastric pathology. He 
is the author of “ Traité des Maladies de l’Estomac,” 
1879; *L'Hygiéóne des Israélites," 1883; “Estomac 
et Cerveau,” 1884; “La Névrose,” 1887; “Système 
Nerveux et Maladies," 1898; and “La Vie, l'Ame, 
et la Maladie,” 1902. 

Leven is known also as a philanthropist. To- 
gether with Eugéne Manuel he founded, in 1848, 
the first night-school for Jewish apprentices, which 
developed into a manual-training school: and he has 
been the president of its administrative council 
since 1879. Не is also one of the founders of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, vice-president of the 
Comité des Ecoles Israélites, member of the Comité 
de Refuge du Plessis-Piquet (an agricultural 
school), and chevalier of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. 

8. J. КА. 


LEVEN, NARCISSE: French lawyer and 
communal worker; born at Urdingen, on the 
. Rhine, Oct. 15, 1833; educated at the Lycée Henri 
IV. and at the Faculty of Law in Paris. For five 
years he was the secretary of Adolphe Crémieux, 
and he was an active member of the group which 
opposed Napoleon ПІ. and which included Jules 
Ferry, Spuller, and Hérold. During the Franco- 
German war he was general secretary of the Ministry 
of Justice, but he resigned on the retirement of its 
minister, Adolphe Crémieux, and has since refused 
all government positions. From 1880 to 1887 he 
was a member of the Municipal Council of Paris, of 
which he became vice-president. 

Leven took an active part in the founding of the 
' Alliance Israélite Universelle, becoming successively 
its secretary, vice-president (1883-98), and, after S. 
Goldschmidt’s death, president. Heis, ina certain 
sense, the historian of the Alliance, both through 
his clear and exhaustive reports and through the 
orations he has delivered at the funerals of his col- 
leagues. For thirty-six years he has been a member 
of the Jewish Consistory of Paris, becoming its vice- 
president on the death of Michel Erlanger. He is 








a member also of the committees of the Rabbinical 
Seminary and the Ecole de Travail, and is president 
of the Jewish Colonization Association. 

8. J. КА. 


LEVENSON, PAVEL YAKOVLEVICH: 
Russian lawyer; born at Kamenetz, Podolia, 1887; 
died at St, Petersburg Jan. 16, 1894. In 1863 he 
went to St. Petersburg, where he devoted himself 
chiefly to law. In 1871 he graduated at the uni- 
versity there, and in 1877 became an advocate in the 
circuit court of justice. : 

Levenson contributed articles on Jewish subjects 
to the * Voskhod ? and to other journals, was one of 
the editors of the “Suebny V yestnik," and was editor 
of the department of criminology of the * Journal 
Grazhdanskavo i Ugolovnavo Prava." He wasalso 
the author of the biographies of Boccaria and Ben- 
than in *Pavlenkovs Biogratii Zamyechatelnykh 
Lyudei.” His brother was Osip Levenson, advo- 
cate in the circuit court of Moscow (d. 1895). Osip 
was the musical critic of the Moscow daily * Russki- 
ya Vyedomosti ”; his articles were afterward pub- 
lished in Moscow under the titles * V Kontzert 
Zalye" (1880-81) and “Iz Oblasti Muzyki " (1885). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus and Efron, Entziklopedicheski 

Slovar, xviii. 488, St. Petersburg, 1895. 

н. R. А. 8. W. 


LEVENTRITT, DAVID: American lawyer 
and judge; bornat Winnsboro, South Carolina, Jan. 
81, 1845; A.B. 1864, Free Academy (now College of 
the City of New York), and LL.B. 1871, University 
of the City of New York. He practised law in New 
York, acting as special counsel for the city in im- 
portant condemnation proceedings; and since Jan. 1, 
1899, he has been a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the state of New York. 

Leventritt was for a number of years vice-presi- 
dent of the Aguilar Free Library, and is associated 
with many of the Jewish charitable institutions in 
New York city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Bench and Bar; Who's Who in Amer- 

ted, 2-0. 

A. 


LEVERTIN, OSKAR IVAR: Swedish poet 
and critic; born at Gryt, East Gotland, July 17, 
1862; educated at the University of Upsala (Ph.D. 
1882), where, in 1889, he was appointed docent; 
four years later he became professor of literature 
at the University of Stockholm. His early work, 
* From the Riviera: Sketches from the Coast of the 
Mediterranean,” and the collections of stories, * Små- 
mynt” and “Konflikter, Nya Noveller” (1885), 
though realistic in tendency, are distinguished for 
exuberance of imagination. “Lifvets Fiender” 
(1891) marks a change in manner, and in “ Legender 
och Visor,” a volume of poems, he appears as a 
pronounced romanticist. These poems attracted 
much attention by their sentiment and finished form, 
and the succeeding volume, “Nya Dikter,” placed 
Levertin in the front rank of Swedish romantic 
poets. His novel “Magistrarne Osteras” appeared 
also in Germany. Не is also a critic and essayist, 
his principal productions in this field being: “ Teater 
och Drama Under Gustaf ПІ”; “Gustaf IIT., som 
Dramatisk Författare”; “Johan Welander?; “Fran 
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Gustaf Ш. Dagar”; “Svenska Gestalter”; “ Dik- 
tare och Drémmare”; otc. 
8. J. Wo. 


LEVETUS, CELIA (CELIA MOSS): English 
writer; born at Portsea 1819; died at Birmingham 
1878; daughter of Joseph and Amelia Moss of Port- 
sea. At the age of eighteen Celia, in conjunction 
with her sister Marion, published a volume of 
poems bearing the title “Early Efforts. By the 
Misses Moss of the Hebrew Nation” (1888; 2d ed. 
1889). The work was dedicated to Sir George Staun- 
ton. The next joint work in which the sisters en- 
gaged was the * Romance of Jewish History ” (1840). 
This was published by subscription, among the sub- 
scribers being Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, to whom 
the work was dedicated, and Lord Palmerston. The 
“Romance” was followed by “Tales of Jewish His- 
tory ” (1849). 

The above-mentioned works were written in Lon- 
don, where the two sisters had settled in order to 
take up the profession of teaching. Besides pub- 
lishing various poems and short stories, the two 
sisters founded “The Sabbath Journal” (1855), 
which, however, had only a brief existence. Sub- 
sequently Celia Moss married Lewis Levetus of 
Birmingham, to which city she removed, and for a 
time her literary efforts ceased. Her last work, 
“The King’s Physician” (London, 1878), was writ- 
ten during the long and painful illness which ended 
in her death. 

J. L H. 


LEVI (»5)—Biblical Data: Third son of Ja- 
cob by Leah and one of the twelve Patriarchs of the 
tribes of Isracl; born at Padan-aram (Gen. xxix. 
84, xxxv. 28; I Chron. ii. 1). The name is derived 
from то (= “to be joined"; “Now this time will 
my husband be joined unto me," Gen. xxix. 84). 
Levi joined Simeon in the destruction of the She- 
chemites to avenge the honor of their sister Dinah, 
for which both were severely censured by their 
father (Gen. xxxiv. 25-80). When Jacob called his 
sons together to bless them, Levi and Simeon, not- 
withstanding their plea that they had acted in de- 
fense of their sister, were again condemned (Gen. 
xxxiv. 81, xlix. 5-7). Levi had one daughter, Joch- 
ebed, the mother of Moses, and three sons; he emi- 
grated with them to Egypt with his father and 
brothers, and died there at the age of 137 years 
(Gen. xlvi. 8, 11 e£ seq. ; Ex. i. 1-2; ii. 1: vi. 16, 20). 

J. M. Sgr. 


——In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Levi, as ancestor of the priestly tribe chosen 
to guard the Sanctuary and the Law, appears promi- 
nently in both apocry phal and rabbinical literature. 
At variance with Gen. xxix. 84 and Num. xviii. 2, 4, 
the name “Levi” is interpreted as “the one who 
joins the sons to their Father in heaven” (Gen. R. 
Ixxi. 5; see another interpretation in Ex. R. i. 4). 
He was “separated” by bis father, Jacob, in accord- 
ance with the latter’s vow (Gen. xxviii. 22), as the 
tenth son, either by counting from the youngest up- 
ward or by some more complicated process, and so 
consecrated to the priesthood (Book of Jubilees, xxii. 
3-10; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxii. 25; Gen. R. Ixx. 7; 
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comp. Epstein, “Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim," 
p. 97; comp. Pirke R. El. xxxvii., according to which 
he was consecrated by the archangel Michael) In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi, 1-9) 
are described two visions Levi had—before and 
after he had avenged the crimes perpetrated by 
Hamor, the son of Shechem. In the first vision he 
saw the seven heavens with all their mysterious 
contents, and after the secrets of the Messianic time 
and the Judgment Day had been dis- 
closed to him he received a sword and 
a shield with which to make war 
against the Amorites. In the vision following the 
extermination of the Shechemites he beheld seven 
angels bringing him the seven insignia of the priest- 
hood, of prophecy, and of the judgment, and after 
they had anointed him and initiated him into the 
priesthood they disclosed to him the threefold glory 
of his house: the prophecy of Moses, the faithful 
servant of the Lord; the priesthood of Aaron, the 
high priest, and his descendants; and the possession 
of the royal scepter and the priesthood together (in 
the Maccabean dynasty) after the pattern of Mel- 
chizedek: high priests, judges, and scribes. His 
grandfather Isaac instructed him in the law of God 
and in the statutes of priesthood. In Jubilees, xxxi. 
12-17, also, Levi is told by Isaac, with reference to 
John Hyrcanus, of the future greatness and three- 
fold glory of his house (see Charles, * Book of Jubi- 
lees,” p. 187; comp. Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxiii. 11). 

The twofold róle in which Levi is represented in 
Deut. xxxiii. 8-11 (verse 11 originally followed verse 
7, Judah's blessing) appealed with special force to 
the age of John Hyrcanus, who was both high priest 
and warrior-king, victorious over the Gentiles. Ае- 
cordingly, in the war of the sons of Jacob against 
the Amorites, which forms a parallel to the war of 
the Maccabees against the surrounding tribes, Levi 
also took part (see Midr. Wayissa‘u in Jellinek, 
“B. H.” iii. 1-5; “Chronicles of Jerahmec!,” p. 88, 
Gaster's transl. 1899; Jubilees, xxxiv. 1-9; Test. 
Patr, Judah, 8-5) In the Prayer of ASENATH 
Leviis described as a prophet and saint who fore- 
casts the future while reading the heavenly writings 
and who admonishes the people to be God-fearing 
and forgiving. He was entrusted with the secret 
writings of the ancients by his father, Jacob, in order 
te keep them in his family for all generations to 
come (Jubilees, xlv. 16). 

The epithet “thy pious [A. V. “holy "] one" given 
to Levi, and the whole passage of Deut. xxxiii. 8— 
10, furnish the haggadic support for the characteri- 

zation of Levi, as well as of the tribe 
The Tribe. of Levi, as superior to the rest in 

piety. Accordingly it is said (Sifre, 
Deut. 849-851; Sifre, Num. 67; Tan., Beha‘aloteka, 
ed. Buber, p. 18; Midr. Teh. to Ps. i. 14; Ex. R. xv. 
1; Num. R. iii, vii. 2, xv. 9) that in Egypt and 
in the wilderness the Levites observed the Abra- 
hamitic rite and the whole Law; in the Holy Land 
they even abstained from work in order to devote 
themselves to contemplation (Gewpia) and to prayer 
(Tan., Wayera, ed. Buber, p. 4; Num. R. v. 1). 
In other words, they were the ancient Hasidim, the 
elect ones (Num. R. iii. 9. 4, 8, 11; xv. 9). Levi, 
the father of the tribe, accordingly displayed this 
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Spirit of piety in his own household: he married 
Milkah, of the daughters of Aram, of the (holy) seed 
of the Terahites (Jubilees, xxxiv. 90; Test. Patr., 
Levi 11) The names he gave to his sons—Gershon, 
Kehat, and Merari—are interpreted in the sight of 
their future destiny (20. Levi, 11; Num. R. iii. 12). 
When his daughter Jochebed (* God giveth glory ") 
was born to him he was already *the gloritied of 
God” among his brethren (Test. Patr., Levi, 11). 

J. K. 


LEVI (©), TRIBE OF. Biblical Data: 
The tribe of Levi was descended from the patriarch 
Levi, the third son of Jacob and Leah (Gen. xxix. 
84) Levi shared in Simeon's treachery toward the 
men of Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 25-30), in consequence 
of which, it was thought, his descendants were scat- 
tered in Israel (Gen. xlix. 5-7). At the time of 
the descent into Egy pt there were only three sons of 
Levi (Gen. xlvi. 11); these had become at the time 
of the Exodus a numerous tribe, which then was 
chosen for the priesthood and the service of the 
sanctuary (Ex. vi. 16 et seg.; Num. i. 49-54, iii. 6 
et seg.). According to Leviticus and Numbers a 
wide distinction existed at this time between the 
house of Aaron, which constituted the priesthood, 
and the remainder of the Levites, to whom the more 
menial duties of the religious service were assigned 
(comp. Num. xvi. 8-11, and Levrres). 

In the blessing of Moses, Levi is mentioned only 
in connection with priestly functions (Deut. xxxiii. 
8-11). At the settlement the Levites are said to 
have received no definite domain (Josh. xiii. 14), 
but scattered cities were assigned them in territory 
belonging to other tribes. From the portion of 
Simeon and Judah they received Hebron, Libnah, 
Jattir, Eshtemoa, Holon, Debir, Ain, Juttah, and 
Beth-shemesh; in the territory of Benjamin their 
cities were Gibeon, Geba, Anathoth, and Almon: 
from Ephraim they took Shechem, Gezer, Kibzaim, 

and Beth-horon; from Dan, Eltekeh, 

Cities of Gibbethon, Aijalon, and Gath-rimmon 

Levites. (comp. I Chron. vi. 69, where two of 

these cities are ascribed to Ephraim 
and two are not mentioned); from the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, Tanach, Gath-rimmon, Golan, and Beeshte- 
rah; from Issachar, Kishon, Dabareh, Jarmuth, and 
En-gannim; from Asher, Mishal, Abdon, Helkath, 
and Rehob: from Naphtali, Kedesh, Hammoth-dor, 
and Kartan; from Zebulun, Jokneam, Kartah, Dim- 
nah, and Nahalal; from Reuben, Bezer, Jahazah, 
Kedemoth, and Mephaath; and from Gad, Ramoth 
in Gilead, Mahanaim, Heshbon, and Jazer (Josh. 
xxi. 11-89; comp. I Chron. vi. 55-81). When these 
cities are compared with those said to have been left 
tothe other tribes, one is impressed with the fact 
that, if the Levites received all these, together with 
their suburbs, they must have had a better and 


more commanding inheritance than had any of their 


brethren. . 

In striking contrast with this splendid inheritance 
attributed to the Levites by Joshua and the Chronicler 
is the non-appearance of the Levites in any impor- 
tant róle during the period of the Judges. They are 
not mentioned in the Song of Deborah, nor do they 
appear elsewherein Judges until theappendix, where 





two individual Levites are mentioned (comp. Judges 
xvii. 7, xviii, 80, and xix. 1). Under David and Sol- 
ошоп, according to the accounts in 

In Early Samuel and Kings, the Levites exer- 

Sources.  cised the priestly functions, though 

not to the exclusion of others from 
such functions. For example, Samuel, an Ephra- 
imite (I Sam. ix. 18), and the sons of David (II Sam. 
viii 18) offered sacrifices. From this time to the 
Exile the Levitical priests held much the same 
position as they held in the time of Solomon, They 
exercised their priestly functions, but were by no 
means, except in rare instances, the dominating in- 
fluence. In the postexilie period, as Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah show, they became a domi- 
nant element in the Jewish community. 
——Critical View: The problem presented by the 
Biblical data is this: What is the relation of the clan 
mentioned in such passages as Gen. xlix. 5-7 to the 
priests of a later time? In seeking a solution of 
this problem it should be noted that in J, the oldest 
source, the patriarch Levi merited his father’s curse, 
in consequence of which the tribe was divided and 
scattered (comp. Gen. xxxiv. 80, 81). In narrating 
a crisis in the life of Moses the same writer men- 
tions the “sons of Levi” (Ex. xxxii. 26-28), but in 
such a way that the phrase may refer cither to the 
descendants of the patriarch or to men who pos- 
sessed the qualities of a “ievi.” Later, a narrative 
that is ascribed to J by some critics (e.g., Moore, 
in “S. В. O. T.”) tells how a Levite of Beth-lehem- 
judah became a priest at the shrine at Dan (Judges 
xvii. 9, xviii. 80). This representation of J would 
seem to mean that misfortune overtook aclan known 
as that of Levi, that its members became scattered, 
and that they were held in such high esteem as 
priests that they gradually appropriated the priestly 
offices. 

E has almost nothing to say of Levites. Accord- 
ing to him, apparently, Moses and Aaron were of 

one of the tribes of Joseph, and he uses 

In the “Levite” to describe not the member 

Source E. of a clan, but a man especially eligi- 

ble to the priesthood, distinctly stating 
that one such man belonged to the clan Judah 
(Judges xvii. 7; comp. “5. B. О, T.") If the 
patriarch Levi was mentioned in this source, the pas- 
sage in question has not been transmitted. Е, ap- 
parently, knew no such patriarch, and supposed that 
a priest might come from any tribeand that he re- 
ceived the designation “Levite” for other reasons 
than those of descent. 

P, the latest of the sources in the Pentateuch, dis- 
tinctly connects the tribe of Levi with the priest- 
hood, bridging all the gaps with extensive genealo- 
gies, dividing the various services of the sanctuary 
among the different descendants of the patriarch, 
and assigning to each class of descendants its re- 
spective cities in Canaan (Josh. xxi). Of these 
three representations, P’s can not be correct. The 
whole tenor of the history in Judges and Samuel 
contradicts P’s assertion that the Levites reccived 
all these cities at the time of the conquest, as well 
as his view that the religious office was, in any ex- 
clusive sense, in the hands of the Levites. Gezer, 
for example, was not in Israel’s possession until the 
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time of Solomon (I Kings ix. 16). Recent explora- 
tion has shown it to have been the site of a great 
temple of Astarte (^Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly 

Statement," Jan., 1908, pp. 23 et seq.). 

Not in This temple, too, was on the level of 
Possession the pre-exilic Israclitish city, and may 

of Gezer. have been used by the Hebrews of the 

period. Other Levitical cities in the 
list, like Kadesh in Naphtali, Ashtaroth in Bashan, 
and Hebron, can be proved to have been old shrines 
which in the pre-exilic period were still in use. If 
the information contained in the sources known 
were more complete, it probably could be shown 
that P’s whole system of Levitical cities is a post- 
exilic explanation of the fact that important sanc- 
tuaries had existcd at these points in pre-exilic 
times, and that they had thus become the centers 
where Levites resided in large numbers. 

P’s whole conception is, therefore, untrustworthy. 
Recent critics are divided in opinion, some believ- 
ing, with J, that there was actually a tribe of Levi, 
which became scattered and gradually absorbed 
the priestly office, others adopting the apparent 
. view of E that “levi” was a general term for a 
priest, and then supposing that the existence of 
the clan Levi was assumed in order to explain the 
origin of the priestly class. Lagarde (“ Orientalia,” 
ji. 20; “Mittheilungen,” i. 54), Baudissin (* Priest- 
erthum," p. 72), and Budde (* Religion of Israel to 
the Exile," pp. 80 et seg.) may be cited as critics 
who have advocated this latter view. If Hommel 
and Sayce were consistent, they might be placed in 
the same class, for if the term came from contact 
with the Minman Jethro, as they believe, it would 
not be found in Israel before the time of Moses. 
This inference, however, they do not draw. The 
former view (which has been called the view of J), 
that there was an actual tribe of Levi, has the sup- 
port of Wellhausen (“History of Israel,” pp. 141- 
147; * Prolegomena zur Gesch. Israels," 5th ed., pp. 
137-145), Stade (“Gesch.” i. 152-157), Dillmann 
(* Commentary on Genesis," ii. 458; “ Alttestament- 
liche Theologie,” pp. 128 et seg.), Nowack (“ Lehr- 
buch der Hebrüischen Archäologie,” ii. 92 et seq.), 
Cornill (* Hist. of Isracl,” p. 46), Marti (in Kayser's 
* Alttestamentliche Theologie," 3d ed., pp. 72, 95 et 
seq.), Guthe (* Gesch. des Volkes Israel," pp. 21-47 
et seq.), and Holzinger (* Genesis," in Marti's “К. 
Н. C.” p. 257). 

It is probable that there was an old clan which 
was overtaken by misfortune and scattered. Sayce 
points out (“Patriarchal Palestine,” p. 239) that the 
*ILui-el" of the list of Rameses III. is parallel to 
* Joseph-el? and * Jacob-el " of Thothmes III.'slist, 
and so may point to а habitat of the tribe of Levi. 
It is quite possible that the priestly order originated 
quite independently of this tribe, however, and 
afterward was erroneously identified with it. In 
the present state of knowledge it is impossible to 
tell whether the view of J orof E more nearly rep- 
resents the truth. 

The origin of the name “ Levi” has been quite vari- 
ously explained. (1) In Gen, xxix. 84, J regards it 
as from the stem mb (“to join ”), and explains it by 
Leah’s hope that her husband would now be joined 
to her. (2) Lagarde (J.c.) derives it from the same 





stem, but explains it as referring to Egyptians who, 
like Moses, attached themselves to the Israelites when 
they left Egypt. (8) Baudissin (/.c.) derives it in 
the same way, but refers it to those who were at- 
tached to, or accompanied, the ark. (4) Budde 
(1.0.) gives it the same derivation, but applies it to 
those who attached themselves to Moses in some 
great religious crisis. (5) Hommel (* Aufsütze und 
Abhandlungen," i. 80; *Süd-Arabische Chrestoma- 
thie,” p. 127; “Ancient Hebrew Tra- 
Origin of dition,” pp. 278 et seg.) derives it from 
Name. the Minxan “lawi’u” (= “ priest”); 
with this Mordtmann (“Beiträge zur 
Miniischen Epigraphik,” p. 43) and Sayce (“Early 
Hist. of the Hebrews,” p. 80) agree. (6) Well- 
hausen (“Prolegomena,” 5th ed., p. 141) suggests 
that it isa gentilie name formed from the name of 
Levi's mother, Leah ; in this opinion Stade (^ Gesch." 
i. 152), Gray (“Hebrew Proper Names," р. 96), Nöl- 
deke (hesitatingly ; in “2. D. M. G.” x1. 167), Gunkel 
(“ Genesis,” p. 301) and Luther (Stade's "Zeit- 
schrift," xxi. 54) concur. (7) Jastrow (*Jour. Bib. 
Lit." xi. 120 et seq.) connects “Levi” with “Laba” 
of the El-Amarna tablets. “Laba” he connects with 
the word до (“lion ”), thus making Levi the “lion” 
tribe. (8) Skipwith (in “J. Q. R.” xi. 264) connects 
“Levi” with “leviathan,” making it refer to the 
coils of the serpent. This variety of opinion illus- 
trates and emphasizes the present uncertainty con- 
cerning the origin and existence of the tribe, which 
results from the scanty evidence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works already cited, see 
Graf, Gesch. des Stammes Levi, in Merx, Archiv, i. 68-106, 
208-236; Hümmelauer, Das Vormosaische Priesterthum in 
Israel; Eduard Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, i. 377 et seq. 


E. G. IL G. А.В. 
LEVI I. See Levi B. SISI. 


LEVI II.: Palestinian scholar of the third cen- 
tury (third amoraic generation); contemporary of 
Ze'era I. and Abba b. Kahana (Yer. Ma‘as. iii. 51а). 
In a few instances he is quoted as Levi b. Lahma 
(Hama; comp. Yer. R. H. iv. 59a with R. H. 29b; 
Yer. Ta‘an. ii. 65a with Ta‘an. 16a; see Rabbino- 
vicz, * Dikduke Soferim,” to Ber. 5а, Ta'an. l.e., Zeb. 
53b) In later midrashim the title * Berabbi" is 
sometimes added to his name (Pesik. R. xxxii. 147b; 
Num. R. xv. 10; Tan, Beha‘aloteka, 6; comp. 
Pesik. xviii. 185a; Tan., Le. ed. Buber, p. 11; see 
LEVI BAR Өг). He quotes halakic and homiletic 
utterances by many of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries; but as he quotes most frequently those of 
Hama b. Hanina, it may be conjectured that he was 
the latter's pupil, though probably he received in- 
struction at Johanan's academy also. In this acad- 
emy he and Judah b. Nahman were alternately en- 
gaged to keep the congregation together until 
Johanan’s arrival, and each was paid for his services 
two “selas” a week. On one occasion Levi ad- 
vanced the theory that the prophet Jonah was a 
descendant of the tribe of Zebulun, deducing proof 
from Scripture. Soon after Johanan lectured on the 
same subject, but argued that Jonah was of the 
tribe of Asher. The next week being Judah’s turn 
to lecture, Levi took his place and reverted to the 
question of Jonah’s descent, proving that both 
Johanan and himself were right: on his father’s 
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side Jonah was descended from Zebulun; on his 
mother's, from Asher. This skilful balancing of 
their opposing opinions so pleased 


Views Johanan that he declared Levi capa- 
About ble of filling an independent Jecture- 
Jonah. ship, and for twenty-two years there- 


after Levi successfully filled such an 
office (Gen. R. xeviii. 11: Yer. Suk. v. 55a). "This 
incident seems to indicate that Levi's earlier years 
were spent in poverty; later, however, he seems to 
have been better circumstanced, for he became in- 
volved in litigations about some houses and con- 
sulted Johanan on the case (Yer. Sanh, iii. 91d). 

Levi's name but rarely appears in. halakic litera- 
ture, and then mostly in connection with some Scrip- 
tural phrase supporting the dicta of others (see Yer. 
Ber. i. 2c, 8d еї seg.; Yer. Ter. iv. 42d [where his 
patronymic is erroneously given as *IHina"]) In 
the Haggadah, on the contrary, he is one of the 
most frequently cited. In this province he became 
so famous that halakists like Ze'era I., who had no 
special admiration for the haggadist (Yer. Мааз. 
lii. 51а), urged their disciples to frequent Levi's lec- 
tures and to listen to them attentively, for *it was 
impossible that he would ever close a lecture with- 
out saying something instructive” (Yer. R. H. 

iv. 59b; Yer. Sanh. ii. 20b). In these 

Fame as lectures he would frequently advance 

Haggadist. different interpretations of oneand the 

same text, addressing one to scholars 
and the other to the masses (Gen. R. xliv. 4; Eccl. 
R.ii 2) Sometimes he would discuss one subject 
for months in succession. It isreported that for six 
months he lectured on I Kings xxi. 25—“ There was 
none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord." Then he 
dreamed that Ahab appeared to him and remon- 
strated with him: “Wherein have I sinned against 
thee and how have I offended thee that thou 
shouldst continually dwell on that part of the verse 
which refers to my wickedness and disregard the 
last part, which sets forth the mitigating circum- 
stance — ‘whom Jezebel his wife stirred up’?” 
(Anon = “instigated,” “incited”). During the six 
months following, therefore, Levi spoke as Ahab’s 
defender, lecturing from the same verse, but omit- 
ting the middle clause (Yer. Sanh. x. 28b). 

Levi divided all haggadists into two classes: those 
who can string pearls (7.e., cite apposite texts) but 
can not perforate them (Z.e., penetrate the depths of 
Scripture), and those who can perforate but can not 
string them. Of himself, he said that he was skilled 
in both arts (Cant. R. i. 10). Once, however, he so 
provoked Abba b. Kahana by what was a palpable 

misinterpretation that the latter called 

String of him “liar” and “fabricator.” But it 

Pearls. іѕ authoritatively added that this hap- 
. pened once only (Gen. R. xlvii. 9). 
He and Abba were lifelong friends, and the latter 
manifested his admiration for his colleague's exe- 
gesis by publicly kissing him (Yer. Hor. iii. 48c). 

To render Scriptural terms more intelligible Levi 
frequently used parallels from cognate dialects, 
especially from Arabic (Gen. R. Ixxxvii. 1; Ex. R. 
xlii. 4; Cant. R. iv. 1); and to elucidate his subject 
he would cite popular proverbs and compose fables 


and parables. Thus, commenting on Ps. vii. 15 
(А. V. 14), “Не. . . hath conceived mischief, and 
brought forth falsehood," he says: “The Holy One 
having ordered Noah to admit into the ark pairs of 
every species of living beings, Falsehood applied, 
but Noah refused to admit him unless he brought 
with him hismate. Falsehood then retired to search 
foramate. Meeting Avarice, he inquired, * Whence 
comest thou?’ and on being told that he too had 
been refused admission into the ark because he had 
no mate, Falsehood proposed that they present 
themselves as mates. But Avarice would not agree 
to this without assurance of material gain; where- 
upon Falsehood promised him all his earnings, and 
Avarice repeated the conditionagreed upon. After 
leaving the ark Avarice appropriated all of False- 
hood’s acquisitions, and when the latter demanded 
some share of his own, Avarice replied, ‘Have we 
notagreed that all thy earnings shall be mine?’ This 
is the lesson: Falsehood begets falsehood” (Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. vii. 15; Hamburger [*R. B. T." s.v. 
* Fabel "] erroneously ascribes this fable and several 
othersto Levi bar Sisi). Levi became known among 
his contemporaries as лут Nw (= “master of 
traditional exegesis”; Gen. R. lxii. б). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. її. 290-436; Frankel, 


Mebo, p. 111a ; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii, s.v. Levi b. Sisi, 
ath whom he erroneously identifles Levi IL; Weiss, Dor, iii. 
Ov. 
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LEVI, AARON. Sce MONTEZINOS, ANTONIO. 


LEVI, ABRAHAM: German traveler; born at 
Horn, in the principality of Lippe, in 1702; died at 
Amsterdam Feb. 1, 1785. At the age of five he 
was sent to Brog, near Lemgo, for the sake of his 
studies, and he stayed there till 1714, when he re- 
turned home. He then acquired a passion for travel- 
ing, and in 1719, when only seventeen years old, he 
definitely left the parental home in order to execute 
his plan. 

Levi traveled through Germany, Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Hungary, Austria, and the whole of Italy. Full 
of youthful ardor, he did not leave unnoticed the . 
most trivial circumstance. He mentions among 
other things the synagogues of Frankfort, and the 
riches of his relative Samson Wertheimer of Vi- 
enna. He wrote an account of his travels in Judæo- 
German (published by Roest in “Isr. Letterbode”, 
adding a Hebrew poem describing ten of the most 
noteworthy events and giving an acrostic on his 
name. The poem is followed by explanatory notes, 
also in Hebrew. Levi's narrative is interesting in 
that it gives statistics and customs of the Jews in 
small localities not mentioned by other historians 
or travelers. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roest, in Isr. Letterbode, x. 148 et seq. 
S. 8. M. SEL. 


LEVI BEN ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM: 
French cncyclopedist; champion of the liberal party 
in Provence in the struggle for the study of secular 
Sciences; born at Villefranche-de-Confluent, Rous- 
sillon, between 1240 and 1250; died at or near Arles 
soon after 1315. Пе was descended from a schol- 
arly family. His father, ABRAHAM BEN НАҮҮІМ, 
was a synagogal poet, and rabbi in Narbonne, 
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which place he left about 1240 to settle finally in 
Villefranche. Levi's uncle Reuben ben Hayyim, 
also, like his grandfather, was a scholar. A son of 
this Reuben ben Hay yim was, probably, Samuel ben 
Reuben of Beziers, who took Levi's part, although 
in vain, in his conflict with the orthodox party in 
Provence. Levi himself was the maternal grand- 
father of the philosopher Levi ben Gershon of 
Bagnols. 

Levi ben Abraham was instructed in Bible and 
Talmud, and in secular sciences as well, and was 
soon drawn into the rationalistic current of the 
time. One of his teachers was à certain R. Jacob, 
whom he cites as his authority for an astronomical 
explanation, and who may have been Jacob ben 
Machir ibn Tibbon. It is probable, 
also, that Levi was instructed by 
his uncle Reuben ben Hayyim, from 
whom he quotes an. explanation of Gen. i. 3 (Vati- 
can MS. cxcii. 56b). 

Levi left his native city (probably on account of 
poverty, which oppressed him almost throughout 
his life), remained for a short time in Perpignan, and 
then went to Montpellier, where, in 1976, he was 
engaged in literary pursuits, and earned a scanty 
living by teaching languages and lecturing. Dur- 
ing the heat of the controversy over the study of 
secular sciences he was at Narbonne, in the house of 
the wealthy Samucl Sulami, who was prominent 
both as a poet and a scholar. Levi enjoyed his 
hospitality until, yielding to the pressure of the 
opposing party, represented especially by Solomon 
ben Adret, Samuel Sulami asked his guest to leave. 
The latter then sought shelter with his cousin Sam- 
uel ben Reuben in Beziers (see “ Minhat Kena’ot,” 
No. 41), but was persecuted, apparently, even there. 
He was excommunicated by the orthodox party, 
yet, after the conflict was over, in 1815, he found 
rest and quiet at Arles, where he remained until his 
death. He has been identified by some with Levi 
of Perpignan, whom Judah Mosconi, in his super- 
commentary to Ibn Ezra, characterizes as one of the 
most prominent of scholars (see Berliner’s * Maga- 
zin," iii, 148 [Hebr. part, p. 41]. 

Steinschneider points out that a large portion of 
the scientific works written in Arabic were made 
accessible in Hebrew translations in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, 
and that the entire realm of knowledge 
began to be treated in encyclopedias in the second 
half of the same century. Levi ben Abraham wrote 
two such encyclopedic works, which show the 
range of knowledge of an educated rationalistic 
Provencal Jew of that period. The first of these is 
the “ Batte ha-Nefesh weha-Lehashim,” the title of 
which is taken from Isa. iii. 20. It is a rimed com- 
pendium, didactic in tone, of the various sciences, in 
ten chapters and 1,846 lines, with a few explanatory 
notes and a preface, also in rimed prose. In the 
preface to this work, which is frequently found in 
manuscripts, Levi demonstrates the usefulness of 
his compendium by pointing out the difficulties 
which those who are not well acquainted with gen- 
eral literature must surmount in order to acquire a 
knowledge of the sciences, which are scattered 
through all sorts of books. He had long cherished 
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the thought of compiling an encyclopedia, but had 
always been deterred by the fear that the task 
would prove beyond his power; at last, in 1276, 
strength was promised him in a vision, whereupon 
he began the work at Montpellier. 

Levi was compelled, by the nature of the work, 
to limit himself to giving the conclusions of the 

chief authorities, particularly of Mai- 
His Ency- monides, whom he follows step by 
clopedia. step. Ch. i. treats of ethics. In the 
paragraphs treating of the history of 
the diffusion of learning, the author expresses the 
view that the Greeks and Arabs derived almost 
their entire scientific culture from the ancient 
Hebrews, a theory which justified the reading of 
Greco-Arabic ideas into the Bible (Steinschneider). 
The following chapters treat of logic (ii), the 
Creation (iii.), the soul (iv.), prophecy and the Mes- 
sianic period (v. ; the coming of the Messiah will oc- 
cur in the year 1845), the mystic theme of the 
* Merkabah,? the divine throne-chariot (vi), num- 
bers (vii.), astronomy and astrology (viii.), physics 
(ix.), and metaphysics (x.). After the author him- 
self had found it necessary to provide the difficult 
verses with explanatory notes (which are not found 
in all the manuscripts), Solomon de Lunas, proba- 
bly identical with Solomon ben Menahem Prat (or 
Porat), wrote, about 1400, a commentary to the 
* Batte ha-Nefesh weha-Lehasbim.” 

The second work of Levi was the * Liwyat Hen” 
or “Sefer ha-Kolel,” a “comprehensive book” (en- 
cyclopedia). The dates of its beginning and com- 
pletion are unknown, but it must have been written 
before the outbreak of the controversy mentioned 

above. Itis divided into two * pillars,” 
His called “Jachin” and “Boaz” (after I 
“Liwyat Kings vii. 21), the first containing five 
Hen.” treatises, and the second one. Since 
no complete manuscript of this work 
has yet been discovered, any analysis of its contents 
is naturally uncertain. According to Steinschneider, 
its six treatises are as follows: (1) logie or arithme- 
tic (?); (2) geometry ; (8) astronomy and astrology: 
(4) physics (?), psychology, and the * theory of intel- 
lect”; (5) metaphysics; (6) theology, prophecy, the 
mysteries of the Law, and belief and the Creation. 
In the third treatise, the most complete (Paris MS. 
No. 1047; Vatican MS. No. 388; Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2028, and additamenta), the 
astrological writings of. Abraham ibn Ezra are sla- 
vishly followed, and the prediction is made that the 
Messiah will appear in the year 1845. The last, or 
theological, treatise, which is extant at Oxford 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos, 1285, 
2023), Parma (М9. de Rossi No. 1346), and Rome 
(Vatican MS. No. 2893), naturally had a greater 
circulation, and, on account of the author’s ration- 
alistic interpretation of the Scriptures, aroused much 
more opposition than the other sections of the work, 
which aimed at nothing original and included only 
what could be found elsewhere. 

The teachings which Levi ben Abraham promul- 
gated, both by pen and by speech, although not 
original with him, naturally aroused the anger of 
the orthodox. Inhis hands Abraham and Sarah be- 
came symbols of “matter” and “ intellect”; the four 
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kings against whom Abraham went to war repre- 
sented the four faculties of man; Joshua's miracles 
were symbolically interpreted: they were not ac- 
tual occurrences; the possibility of à supernatural 
revelation was doubted; and there were other and 
similar doctrines that poisoned the naively credulous 
and religious mind. 

Orthodox resentment was first shown at Narbonne, 
where Levi was residing in the house of Samuel 
Sulami. It mattered little that Levi “was in general 
very reserved and was communicative only to those 
who shared his views” (“Minhat Kena'ot," No. 

121), and that it was not known with 
Opposition certainty whether he was to be reck- 
to His  oned among the orthodox or among 

Views. the heretics; nor yet that he always 

put off Don Vidal Crescas, who, al- 
though he opposed his teachings, was his personal 
friend, and had often, but vainly, asked him for his 
writings. Equally unavailing were his observance 
of the ceremonial law and his pretense that he occu- 
pied himself with philosophical questions only for 
the sake of being able to cope with heretics (2b. No. 
14. Poverty compelled Levi, “who was born un- 
der an unlucky star," to teach at this dangerous and 
critical period and thereby spread his doctrines. 
Solomon ben Adret, therefore, then the champion 
of the orthodox party, felt constrained to attack 
this *arch-heretic, condemned by Ше voices of all." 
“ A Mohammedan is dearer far to me than this man,” 
he wrote (ib. No. 14; see J. Perles, *R. Salomo ben 
Abraham ben Adereth,? p. 25), “ whois not ashamed 
to say openly that Abraham and the other patriarehs 
liave ceased to exist as real personages and that their 
places have been filled by philosophical concepts. 
- . . Levi and his adherents are enemies not only of 
Judaism, but of every positive religion." In his re- 
ply to Levi's letter, in which the latter endeavored 
to clear himself of the charges brought against him, 
Solomon ben Adret advised Levi in friendly terms 
to confine himself to Talmudic Sciences; this Levi 
plainly did not wish to do, and thus he brought ex- 
communication upon himself. 

Levi expanded and revised his * Liwyat Hen” in 
Sept., 1815, at Arles, and the manuscript (Vatican 
MS. No. excii.) was discovered by Steinschneider 
(^ Hebr. Bibl." 1869, p. 24). 

In addition to these works Levi wrote three others 
—“Sodot ha-Torah,” “Sefer ha-Tekunah,” and an 
astrological treatise. The “Sodot ha-Torah” (Paris 
MS. No. 1066), which probably was an exposition 
of the mysteries contained in the Ten Command- 
ments, and which was written before 1276, is said 
to be lost, but it was probably incorporated, in a 
revised form, in his “ Liwyat Hen.” The “Sefer 
ha-Tekunah,” on astronomy and chronology, con- 
sisted of forty chapters and was written in 1976. 
The treatise on predictive astrology is entitled 
“Sha‘ar ha-Arba‘im be-Kohot ha-Kokabim,” “the 
fortieth chapter" of the preceding book, although 
it forms a separate work. They were edited at the 
same time. The great dependence on Abraham ibn 
Ezra's astrological opinions shown in this treatise 
would suggest that it may be the compendium 
which Levi is said to have made of Ibn Ezra's 
Works. Allthese smaller treatises seem to have been 











merely preparatory to the * Liwyat Hen," in which 

they are used, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, La France Israélite, p. 46; A. Gei- 
ger, in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 94 et, seq.; idem, in He-Heatus, ii. 
12 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. vii. 219, 223; Gross, in Monats. 
schrift, 1879, p. 428; idem, Gallia Judaica, pp. 83, 199, 329, 
465; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Fra neais, pp. 628 ct seq., 
658 ct seq.; J. Perles, R. Salomo ben Abraham ben Adereth, 
pp. 13, 22 et seq., 10; Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, 
Encyc. section ii., part 43, рр, 294 et seq. (where all the pre- 
vious literature on the subject is given). 
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LEVI, BENEDIKT: German rabbi; born at 
Worms Oct. 14, 1806; died at Giessen April 4, 1890; 
son of Samuel Wolf Levi, a member of the San- 
hedrin of Paris and rabbi of Mayence from 1807 
until his death in 1818, Benedikt Levi, who was 
destined for a rabbinical career, received his early 
Talmudic education from Rabbis Gumpel Weis- 
mann, Ephraim Kastel, and Lob Ellinger. Hav- 
ing prepared himself under the tuition of Michael 
Creizenach, he entered the University of Würz- 
burg (1824) and attended at the same time the lec- 
tures on Talmud of Abraham Bing, rabbi in that. 
city. Three years later he entered the University 
of Giessen, where he took the degree of Ph.D. 
When A. A. Wolf was called from Giessen to Copen- 
hagen, Levi was appointed (1829) his successor, re- 
maining in that rabbinate for sixty-seven years. 

Levi, who was an advocate of moderate Reform, 
published, in addition to various addresses and ser- 
mons, the essays "Beweis der Zulüssigkeit des 
Deutschen Choralgesanges mit Orgelbegleitung 
beim Sabbathlichen Gottesdienste der Synagoge? 
(n Weiss’s “Archiv für Kirchenrecht,” 1888; re- 
published separately, Offenbach, 1888) and “Das 
Programm der Radicalen Reformgemeinde Gicssens. 
Deleuchtet" (Giessen, 1848). Several minor trea- 
tises by him appeared in “ Allg. Zeitung des Juden- 
thums,” * Der Volkslehrer,” and other periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Jüd. Kanzelredner, 

ii. 25-89; Allg. Zeit. des J'ud. pp. 63, 172 et seq. 

8 M. K. 


LEVI, BORACH (Joseph Jean Francois 
Elie): Convert to Christianity: born at Hagenau 
in 1721; son of a Jewish commissary. He went to 
Paris in March, 1751, to follow up a lawsuit, and 
while there became a convert to Christianity, and 
was baptized Aug. 10, 1752. He attempted to win 
over his wife, whom he had left behind at Hagenau, 
but she refused, though she was forced by the law 
of the time to surrender her two daughters; they 
were baptized ten years afterward. He endeavored 
to gain permission to marry again, though he re- 
fused to give a Jewish bill of divorce to his wife. 
He obtained from the bishops of Verdun and Metz 
canonical opinions that a baptized Jew might marry 
a Christian if his wife refuses to be converted with 
him, and he attempted to get the curé of his town 
to cry the banns for his marriage with one Anne 
Thaevert. The curé refused, and a long series of 
lawsuits ensued. The whole question of the valid- 
ity of a Jewish marriage was raised, and the tech- 
nical difficulty which presented itself to the canonical 
lawyers was the possibility of Levi’s wife becoming 
Christian after he had married a Christian woman. 
Parliament refused to give him relief (Jan. 2, 1758). 
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No more is known of him, though several legal 
memorials were written on the curious case. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isidore Loeb, in Annuaire de la Société des 
Etudes J'uives, 1884, pp. 275-334. d 7 


LEVI, CARLO: Italian physiologist; born at 
Genoa March 26, 1866; educated at the University 
of Modena (M.D. 1889). In 1888 he was appointed 
tutor, and later assistant professor, of experimental 
physiology at the University of Modena; in 1893 
he assumed charge of the classes in special physiol- 
ogy, and in 1897 of the classes in histology, at the 
veterinary college connected with the same institu- 
tion. In 1904 he was appointed editor of “L’Idea 
Sionista?; he is also vice-president of the Modena 
chapter of the Dante Alighieri Society. He has 
written papers on Jewish medical statistics, on phys- 
ical culture, and on other scientific subjects for va- 
rious periodicals, including the * Congresso Medico 
Internazionale di Roma " (1894) and the * Congresso 
Internazionale di Fisiologia a Torino? (1901), and 
has published lectures on experimental, technical, 
and veterinary physiology. 

8. U. C. 


LEVI, DAVID: Italian poet and patriot; born 

at Chieri 1816; died at Venice Oct. 18, 1898. Edu- 
cated at the Jewish schools of his native town and 
Vercelli, he for a short 
time followed a mercan- 
tile career. In 1885 he 
went to the University of 
Parma, and later to that 
of Pisa, but he had to leave 
the latter on account of a 
duel in which he wound- 
ed a fellow student whom 
he had challenged for hav- 
ing made an insulting re- 
mark about the Jews. 
Having passed his exam- 
ination as doctor of law, 
he went in 1889 to Paris. 
The university ideals of a 
united, free Italy had 
found a strong follower 
in Levi, who had become a member of the Irre- 
dentist society La Giovane Italia. In Paris he be- 
longed to the circle of Italian patriots; and, on 
returning to Italy, he soon became one of the lead- 
ers in the political movement for the secession of 
northern Italy from Austria and for the union of all 
the Italian states. 

Settling in Venice, Levi took part in the Lom- 
bardic rebellion against Austria of 1848-49. In 1850 
heremoved to Turin. After the Franco-Italian-Aus- 
trian war of 1859, when the Italian provinces of 
Austria were united with the Italian kingdom (1860), 

: he was elected to the Italian assembly at Florence, 
where asa member of the Liberal party he cham- 
pioned the cause of equality of rights and religious 
freedom. He was a member of the National As- 
sembly until 1879, when, being defeated, he retired 
from politics. 

Levi wrote many poems, especially during his 
stay at Venice, and a large number of political and 
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war songs, among these the well-known ode to Pope 
Pius IX., who in 1846, upon his election to the 
papal chair, was hailed as liberator, but who in 1849 
changed his political views and became strongly re- 
actionary. Through all Levi's works his great love 
for Italy and for Judaism is evident. 

Levi was the author of: “Patria ed Affetti” 
(Venice, 1849), a collection of poems; “Gli Martiri 
del 1799” (Turin, 1850), a drama; “ Martirio e Re- 
denzione" (ib. 1859); “Del Navarra a Magenta” (ib. 
1866; revised ed., 1884, with a fantastic allegorical 
dialogue as a second part); “Vita di Pensiero" 
(Milan, 1875); “Vita d'Azione" (Turin, 1882); “TL 
Semitismo ” (ib. 1884); * La Mente di Michelangelo” 
(ib. 1890); “Giordano Bruno” (ір. 1894). 

Levi's principal work, however, is the great 
drama “Il Profeta.” Its theme Levi describes in his 
introduction as follows: “I intend to hold a mirror 
before my contemporaries, in which they may see 
their errors, faults, and mistakes, and thereby learn 
to despise them; at the same time placing before 
them a high ideal, which they should strive to live 
To this end he selected the story of Jere- 
miah. The drama treats in five acts of the war be- 
tween Zedekiah and Nebuchadnezzar. Jeremiah 
foresees the fall of Jerusalem, if the people do not 
give up their worship of Baal, repent of their sins, 
and return to the only true God. Jeremiah the 
prophet and Ananias, the priest of Baal, respect- 
ively exhort and try to persuade the king and 
the Jews to follow them. Ananias is successful; 
Jeremiah is thrown into prison; and Jerusalem falls 
when attacked by the invading army. "The Temple 
is destroyed, and the Jews are led into captivity. 
Jeremiah’s prophecy is fulfilled. 

When Jeremiah is thrown into prison his daughter 
Rachel falls into the hands of Ananias, who tries to 
Hissuit proving unsuccessful, 
he orders her to be sacrificed to Moloch, when God 
intercedes. Lightning kills Ananias, and Rachel is 
liberated by her lover, Hmanuel. The last words of 
Ananias are: “Uno Infinito hai vinto” (end of Act 
8). Emanuel joins the ranks of the defender of Je- 
rusalem, is mortally wounded, and dies in the arms 
of his beloved. Spiritually Jewdom has conquered 
over heathendom, and Rachel has returned pure 
to her lover; but physically Jewdom is defeated. 
Rachel loses her lover and must go into exile; this 
exile will, however, purify not the Jews alone, but 
through them the world, and will prepare man for 
a better future. 

The dialogue which follows the drama in the 1884 
edition has very little connection with it. It is sus- 
tained by Emanuel, the representative of prophet- 
ism, and by Ahasuerus, the representative of man- 
kind, and treats mainly of Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Н. Margulies, Dichter und Patriot, Berlin, 

1896; Levi's own works, Vita di Pensiero and Vita Azi- 

one, as above. 


8. Е. T. Н. 


LEVI, DAVID: Hebraist and author; born in 
London 1742; died 1801. He was destined by his 
parents for the rabbinate; but the design was aban- 
doned, and he was apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
Subsequently he set up in business for himself as a 
hatter; but, meeting with considerable losses, he 
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abandoned this business and turned his attention to 
dressing the material for men's hats. Meantime he 
continued to pursue his studies in Hebrew, especially 
in the Prophets. 

From 1783 to 1797 Levi was busily engaged in 
issuing a series of works (a list of which is given be- 
low) dealing with Jewish theology, grammar, and 
ritual, He rendered great services to the London 
Jews in translating their prayers into English and in 
vindicating their faith against the onslaughts of Dr. 
Priestley and Thomas 
Paine. His works pre- 
sent a remarkable. in- 
stance of industry and 
perseverance under ad- 
verse conditions. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 
his life he followed the 
business of a printer. 

Among Levi's liter- 
ary works were: “ Rites 
and Ceremonies of the 
Jews" (London, 1788); 
“Lingua Sacra” (8 
vols., 1785-87), a He- 
brew dictionary and 
grammar; letters to 

David Levi. Dr. Priestley (1787-89) 
in reply to the latter's 
“Letters to the Jews”; “The Pentateuch in He- 
brew and English” (1789). He wrote also “ Trans- 
lations of the Hebrew Prayers and Services into 
English” (1789-93), which he undertook at the re- 
quest of the representatives of the Portuguese Jews; 
* Dissertations on the Prophecies” (vol. i. 1798). In 
controversy with believers and unbelievers he wrote 
“Letters to Mr. Halhed on the Subject of the Proph- 
ecies of Brothers” (1795) and “Letters to Thomas 
Paine, in Answer to His ‘Age of Reason’” (New 
York, 1797). Here he attempts to show that the 
divine mission of the Prophets is fully established 
by the present dispersion of the Jews. In 1794 
he published a translation of the Seder service. 

Levi was also poet in ordinary to the synagogue, 
and furnished odes when required on several public 
celebrations, as, for instance, on the king’s escape 
from assassination in 1795. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Sept. 3, 10, 1806; Lysons, Envi- 


rons of London, Supplement, pp. 430-431 ; European Maga- 
zine, May, 1799; Memoirs of B. Goldsmid; Picciotto, 
Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, pp. 228, 229; Diet. Nat. 
Biog. 
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LEVI, EUGENIA: Italian authoress; born 
Nov. 21, 1861, at Padua; educated in that city, and 
in Florence and Hanover. In 1885 she was ap- 
pointed professor at the Royal High School for 
Young Ladies at Florence. 

She has written many essays and studies for the 
Italian journals and has published the following 
works: “ Hicorditi," anthology of Italian prosaists 
and poets from Dante Alighieri to Giosué Carducci 
(Florence, 1888; 5th ed. 1899); * Dai Nostri Poeti 
Viventi” (Florence, 1891; 2d ed. 1896); “Dai Gior- 
nale di Lia" (Rome, 1899); * Rammentiamocci ? 
(Florence, 1898); * Dante . . . di Giornoin Giorno? 





(ib. 1894; За ed. 1898), a collection of quotations 
from Dante; “ Pensieri d" Amore" (i). 1894; 8d ed. 
1900); “Fiorita di Canti Tradizionali del Popolo Ita- 
liano ” (čb. 1895); “Deutsch,” a translation of stand- 
ard German works (ib. 1899). 

в. F. T. H. 

LEVI BEN GERSHON (RaLBaG, commonly 
called Gersonides; known also as Leon de Bag- 
nols, and in Latin as Magister Leo Hebræus): 
French philosopher, exegete, mathematician, and 
physician; born at Bagnols in 1988; died April 20, 
1944. Abraham Zacuto (* Yuhasin," ed, Filipowski, 
p. 224) states that Levi died at Perpignan in 1870; 
but the exact date of his death is given as above by 
Petrus of Alexandria, who translated in 1845 a note 
by Levi on the conjunction of Saturn with Jupiter 
(see Steinschneider in “Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 83-84). 
“Gershuni,” the Hebrew equivalent of * Gersoni- 
des," was first used to designate Levi b. Gershon 
by David Messer Leon (e. 1500) Levi was а de- 
scendant of a family of scholars. According to 
Zacuto (/.¢.), his father was Gershon b. Solomon, 
the author of * Sha'ar ha-Shamayim ” (but sce Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” p. 9, and Gross, “Gallia 
Judaica," p. 94); according to Zacuto (Le), Ibn 
Yahya (*Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” p. 82, Warsaw, 
1889), Conforte (“Kore ha-Dorot," p. 19a), and Azu- 
lai (“Shem ha-Gedolim," i.), Nahmanides was Levi's 
maternal grandfather. As Levi himself, in his com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch (on Ex. xxxiv. 9), quotes 
Levi ha-Kohen as his grandfather, and as Levi b. 
Gershon is not known to have been a priest, this 
Levi ha-Kohen was apparently his mother's father. 
It was therefore suggested by Carmoly (Jost's * An- 
nalen," i. 86) that Nahmanides was the maternal 
grandfather of Levi's father. Levi was doubly re- 
lated to Simon b. Zemah Duran. Besides being a 
cousin of Judah Delesfils, Duran’s grandfather, he 
married the latter's sister (Duran, “Tashbez,” i., 
No. 184; see Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." L.c.). 

Very little is known of Levi's life beyond the fact 
that he lived now in Orange, now in Avignon, now 
ina town called in Hebrew ууп "Uy = “the city 
of hyssop” (comp. Isidore Locb in “R. E. J.” i. 72 
et seq., who identifies the last-named town with 
Orange). In spite of Ben Adret's ban on those 
who taught philosophy to the young, Levi was 
early initiated into all its branches; and he was 
not thirty years old when he began to write the 
“ Milhamot Adonai,” the philosophical work which 
brought him so much renown, Isaac de Lattes 
(Preface to “Sha‘are Ziyyon”) writes: “The great 
prince, our master Levi b. Gershon, was the author 

of many valuable works. He wrote 

His Versa- a commentary on the Bible and the 

tility. Talmud; and in all branches of sci- 

ence, especially in logic, physics, meta- 

physics, mathematics, and medicine, he has no equal 

onearth.” Though a distinguished Talmudist, Levi 

never held a rabbinical office. He earned a liveli- 
hood most probably by the practise of medicine. 

In his commentary on the Bible, Levi makes 
frequent comparisons of Hebrew and Arabic. 
words, while he speaks of Latin as the language 
of the Christians (commentary on I Sam. xvi. 6), 
Neubauer (“Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais,” p. 249) 
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concludes, contrary to the assumption of Isidore 
Weil (~ Philosophie Religieuse de Lévi-ben-Gerson,” 
p. 15, París, 1868), that Levi knew Latin well, but 
not Arabic. 

Although Levi lived in Provence, where, under 
the protection of the popes, the Jews suffered less 
than in other provinces of France, yet he sometimes 
laments over the sufferings of the Jews, which, he 
says, “are so intense that they render meditation 
impossible” (Preface to *Milhamot") In an epi- 
logue to his commentary on Deuteronomy written 
in 1388 (Paris MS. No. 244) he says he was unable 
to revise his commentary on the Pentateuch at 
Avignon, as he could not obtain there a copy of the 
Talmud. 

Levi was the author of the following philosoph- 
ical works: (1) * Milhamot Adonai” (Riva di Trenta, 

1560), mentioned above, begun in 1317 
His Works. and finished in 1329 (see below). (9) 

Commentary on the Pentateuch (Man- 
tua, 1476-80) (3) Commentary on the Earlier 
Prophets (Leiria, 1494). The philosophical essence 
of these two commentaries was published separately 
under the title “To‘aliyyot” (Riva di Trenta, 1550 
and 1564 respectively). Commentaries (4) on Job 
(Ferrara, 1477), (5) on Daniel (n.d. ; n.p.), on Prov- 
erbs (Leiria, 1492), (6) on Canticles, Esther, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Ruth (Riva di Trenta, 1560); (7) “Sefer 
ha-Hekkesh ha-Yashar," a treatise on syllogisms; (8) 
commentary on the Middle Commentaries and the 
résumés of Averroes, all of them finished about 1891 
(the part of this commentary which refers to Por- 
phyry's Isagoge to the categories, and to the treatise 
on interpretation, was translated into Latin by 
Jacob Mantino and published in the first volume of 
the works of Aristotle with the commentaries of 
Averroes); (9) “Sefer ha-Mispar,” called also *Ma- 
'aseh Hosheb,” a treatise on algebra, which Levi fin- 
ished in 1321, when, he' says, he was thirty-three; 
(10) a treatise on astronomy, originally forming the 
first part of the fifth section of the “Milhamot,” but 
omitted by the editor, who considered it a separate 
work (see below); (11) commentary on the introduc- 
tion to, and books i., iii.-v. of, Euclid, probably the 
work referred to by Joseph Solomon Delmedigo 
(see Geiger, ^ Melo Hofnayim," p. 19, Hebr.) (19) 
“ Dillugim," astrological note on the seven constella- 
tions, in which Levi refers to his “Milhamot”; (18) 
* Meshihah," on a remedy for the gout (Parma MS. 
De Rossi No. 1189; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 2142, 37). Levi wrote also the follow- 
ing rabbinical works: (14) *Sha'are Zedek," com- 
mentary on the thirteen hermencutic rules of Ish- 
mael b. Elisha, printed in the “Berit Ya‘akob” of 
Jacob b. Abraham Faitusi (Leghorn, 1800) (15) 
“ Mehokek Safun,” commentary on the haggadah in 
the fifth chapter of Baba Batra, mentioned by Solo- 
mon b. Simeon Duran (* Milhemoet Mizwah,” p. 28). 
Neubauer (le. p. 253) considers it doubtful whether 
the authorship of this work can be correctly as- 
cribed to Levi. (16) Commentary on Berakot, men- 
tioned by Levi in his commentary on Deuteronomy. 
(17-18) Two responsa signed by Levi b. Gershon, 
one concerning "Kol Nidre” and mentioned by 
Joseph Alashkar of Tlemcen, the other mentioned bv 
Isaac de Lattes (Responsa, i. 88), and its authorship 








declared doubtful by Neubauer (Le). The Parma 
MS. No. 919 contains a liturgical confession begin- 
ning “nw "nos and attributed to Levi. 

The following works are erroncously attributed 
to Levi b. Gershon: commentary on Averroes! “De 
Substantia Orbis," which seems to have been writ- 
ten by Moses of Narbonne; “Awwat Nefesh,” a 
commentary on Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch (comp. Benjacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 81); 
“Magen Yeshu‘ot,” a treatise on the Messiah; * Ye- 
sod ha-Mishnah " (Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr." iii. 650); rit- 
ual institutions (*takkanot?; Parma MS. De Rossi 
No. 1094); commentary on Bedersi’s “ Behinat. 
‘Olam. ” 

Some description may be given here of Levi’sastro- 
nomical treatise. It has been said that this was 

originally included in the * Milhamot.” 

His As- It is probably the one referred to 

tronomy. under the title“ Ben Arba‘im Je-Binah ” 
by Abraham Zacuto (*'Tekunnat Ze- 
kut,” ch. vi), in allusion to Levi's being forty years 
old when he finished it. Steinschneider (in Ersch 
and Gruber, *Encyc." section ii., part 43, p. 298) 
calls it simply “Sefer Tekunah.” It consists of 136 
chapters. After some general remarks on the use- 
fulness of astronomy and the difliculties attending 
its study, Levi gives a description of an instrument 
which he had invented for precise astronomical ob- 
servationsand which he calls * megalleh ‘amukkot.” 
In the ninth chapter, after having devoted to this 
instrument two poems (published by Edelmann in 
“ Dibre Hefez,” p. 7), he exposes the defects of the 
systems of Ptolemy and Al-Bitruji, and gives at 
length his own views on the universe, supporting 
them by observations made by him at different times. 
He finished this work Nov. 24, 1328, but revised it 
later, and completed it by adding the results of ob- 
servations made up to 1340. The ninety-ninth chap- 
ter includes astronomical tables, which were com- 
mented on by Moses Botarel. This work was 
highly praised by Pico de Mirandola, who frequently 
quoted it in his “Disputationes in Astrologiam.” 
Its importance is also apparent from the fact that 
the part treating of the instrument invented by 
Levi (ch. iv.-xi.) was translated into Latin by order 
of Pope Clement VI. (1842). Later the whole work 
was translated into Latin, and the beginning was 
published by Prince Boncompagni (* Atti dell’ Aca- 
demia dei Nuovi Lincei," 1863, pp. 741 et seq.). 
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М. Sen, 

—— Аз Philosopher: The position of Levi ben 

Gershon in Jewish philosophy isunique. Of all the 

Jewish Peripatetics he alone dared to vindicate tlie 

Aristotelian system in its integrity, regardlessof the 

conflict existing between some of its doctrines and 

the principal dogmas of Judaism. Possessed of a 

highly developed critical sense, Levi sometimes dis- 

agrees with Aristotle and asserts his own views in 
opposition to those of his master, Averroes; but 

when, after having weighed the pros and cons of a 
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doctrine, he believes it to be sound, le is not afraid to 
profess it, even when it is directly at variance with 
an accepted dogma of Jewish theology. “The 
Law,” he says, “can not prevent us from consider- 
ing to be true that which our reason urges us to be- 
lieve” (Introduction to the “ Milhamot,” p. 6). 
Coming after Maimonides, Levi treated only of 
those philosophical questions which the author of 
the “Moreh Nebukim,” because of his 
His Unique orthodoxy, either solved in direct op- 
Position. position to Aristotelian principles, or 
expiained by such vague statements 
that the student was left in the dark as to Maimon- 
ides real opinion on the subject. These questions 
are: the immortality of the soul; prophecy; God's 
omniscience ; divine providence; the nature of the 
celestial spheres; and the eternity of matter. To the 
solution of these six philosophical problems Levi 
devoted his “Milhamot Adonai.” The work com- 
prises six main divisions, cach subdivided into chap- 
ters. The method adopted by Levi is that of Aris- 
totle: before giving his own solution of the question 
under discussion he presents a critical review of the 
opinions of his predecessors. The first; main divi- 
sion opens with an exposition of the theories of Al- 
exander of Aphrodisias, Themistius, Averroes, and of 
certain philosophers of his time, concerning Aristot- 
le's doctrine of the soul, Aristotle’s own treatment 
of this subject is, indeed, very obscure; for while 
asserting (* De Anima," ii. 1) that the soul is the first 
entelechy of the organic body, and consequently can 
not be separated from it any more than form can be 
separated from matter, he maintains (ib. iii. 5) that 
of the two elements of the soul, the passive intellect 
and the active intellect, the latter is immortal. To 
reconcile these two conflicting statements, Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, in his paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
book on the soul, makes a distinction between the 
material intellect (robe 924x0c), which, like matter, has 
only a potential existence, and the acquired intel- 
lect (voig éxixryrés), which latter is the material intel- 
lect when, by study and reflection, it has passed 
from potentiality into actuality, and has assumed an 
effective existence. The cause of this transition is 
the universal intellect, which is God Himself. But 
as the relation between God and the soul is only 
temporary, divine intervention ceases at death, and 
the acquired intellect lapses into nothingness. This 
psychological system, in which a mere physical 
faculty of a substance that has nothing spiritual 
in its essence may by a gradual development be- 
come something immaterial and per- 
Views on manent, is rejected by Themistius, 
the Soul. For him the intellect is an inherent 
disposition which has for its sub- 
stratum a substance differing entirely from that 
of the body. Averroes, in his treatise on the intel- 
lect, combines the two Systems, and enunciates the 
opinion that the intellect is a mere potentiality so 
long as it is in the body, but that it becomes an 
actual substance as soon as it leaves the body. Ac- 
cording to some contemporaries of Levi the intellect 
isa faculty which is self-existent. 
After a thorough criticism of these various opin- 
ions, Levi gives his own view on the nature of the 
intellect, The intellect, he says, which is born with 


man, is but a mere faculty that has for a substratum 
the imaginative soul, this latter being allied to the 
animal soul. This faculty, when put in motion 
by the universal intellect, begins to have an effect- 
ive existence by the acquired ideas and conceptions 
with which it identifies itself; for the act of thinking 
“an not be separated from the object of the thought. 
This identification of the intellect with the intelligi- 
ble constitutes the acquired intellect (“sekel ha- 
nikneh ?), which is to the original faculty what form 
isto matter. But does the acquired intellect cease to 
exist with the death of the body? This question is 
closely connected with that of the nature of univer- 
sals. If, as asserted by the realists, universals are 
real entities, the acquired intellect, which consists 
of conceived ideas that have a real existence, may 
survive the body; but if, as maintained by the nom- 
inalists, nothing exists but individuals, and univer- 
sals are mere names, immortality is out of the ques- 
tion. In opposition to Maimonides (* Moreh,” fii. 
18) Levi defends the theory of the realists and main- 
tains thereby the principle of immortality. 

The second division of the “ Milhamot ” is devoted 
to philosophy. It was intended to supplement and 
correct some statements made by Aristotle in his 
unfinished work “De Sensu et Sensibili,” which con- 
tains two chapters on divination. While Maimonides 
(l.c, ii. 89-48) treated only of the psychological side 

of the problem, * What are the requi- 
On sites of prophecy?” Levi considered 
Prophecy. also the metaphysical phase, “Ts 
prophecy possible?” ; “Is the admissi- 
bility of prescience not absolutely incompatible with 
the belief in man’s freedom of will?” Toanswer the 
first question there is, according to Levi, no need of 
speculative demonstrations. That there are men 
endowed with the faculty of foreseeing the future 
is, he considers, incontestable. This faculty is found 
not only in prophets, but also in soothsayers, vision- 
aries, and astrologers. He cites the case of a sick 
man personally known to him, who, though with- 
out any medical knowledge, dreamed of the remedy 
which would cure him. Levi himself claimed to 
have received in dreams, on many occasions, solu- 
tions to puzzling metaphysical problems. — . 

But prescience implies also predestination. This, 
however, seems to conflict with freedom of the will. 
To refute this objection, Levi endeavors to de- 
monstrate that, though all sublunary events are 
determined by the celestial bodies, man may by his 
freedom of will and his intelligence annul such de- 
terminations. After having reconciled prediction 
with the principle of free will, he defines the nature 
of prescience and establishes a distinction between 
prophecy and other kinds of divination. In pro- 
phetic visions, he says, it is the rational faculty 
which is put into communication with the universal 
intellect, and therefore the predictions are always 
infallible; while in divination the receptive faculty 
is the imaginative power, and the predictions may 
be often chimerical Thus, like Maimonides, Levi 
holds that the origin of prophetic perceptions is the 
same as that of ordinary science—the universal in- 
tellect. But, while the author of the “Moreh” 
counts among the requisites of prophecy a fertile 
imagination, Levi maintains that the greatness 
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of the prophet consists precisely in his faculty of so 
checking the exercise of imagination that it may not 
disturb the dictates of reason. Another point of 
disagreement between Maimonides and Levi is the 
question whether intellectual and moral perfections 
are alone sufficient to insure to their possessor pro- 
phetic vision. For Maimonides the special will of 
God is the sine qua non for prophecy; for Levi 
moral and intellectual perfections are quite sufficient. 
The most interesting part of the * Milbamot" is 
the third main division, which treats of God's 
omniscience. As is known, Aristotle limited 
God's knowledge to universals, arguing that if 
He had knowledge of particulars, He would be 
subject to constant changes. Maimonides rejects 
this theory, and endeavors to show 
God's Om- that belief in God's omuiscience is not 
niscience. in opposition to belief in lis unity 
and immutability. “Сой,” he says, 
“perceives future events before they happen, and 
His perception never fails. Therefore no new ideas 
can present themselvesto Him. Heknowsthatsuch 
and such an individual will be born at such a time, 
will exist for such a period, and will then return into 
non-existence. The coming into existence of this 
individual is for God no new fact; nothing has hap- 
pened that He was unaware of, for He knew this 
individual, such as he now is, before his birth” 
(* Moreh,” i. 20). 
As to the objections made by the Peripatetics to 


the belief in God's omniscience; namely, how is it 
conceivable that God's essence should remain indi- 


visible, notwithstanding the multiplicity of knowl- 
edge of which it is made up; that His intelligence 
should embrace the infinite; that events should 
maintain their character of contingency in spite of 
the fact that they are foreseen by the Supreme Being 
—these, according to Maimonides, are based on an 
error. Misled by the use of the term “knowledge,” 
men believe that whatever isrequisite for their knowl- 
edge is requisite for God’s knowledge also. The 
fact is that there is no comparison whatever between 
man’s knowledge and that of God, the latter being 
absolutely incomprehensible to human intelligence. 
This theory is severely criticized by Levi, who affirms 
that not reason but religion alone dictated it to Mai- 
monides. Indeed, Levi argues there can be no doubt 
that between human knowledge and God's knowl- 
edge there is a wide difference in degree; but the 
assumption that there is not the slightest analogy 
between them is un warranted. When the nature of 
God is characterized by means of positive determi- 
nations, the soulis taken as the basis of reasoning. 
Thus science is attributed to God, because man also 
possesses it to a certain extent. If, then, as Mai- 
monides supposes, there is, except in name, no like- 
ness between God's knowledge and man's knowl- 
edge, how can man reason from himself to God? 
Then, again, there are attributes which can be pred- 
icated of God, as, for instance, knowledge and life, 
which imply perfection, and others which must be 
denied to Him, as, for instance, corporeality and mo- 
tion, because these imply imperfection. But, on the 
theory of Maimonides, there is no reason for the ex- 
clusion of any attribute, since, applied to God, all 
attributes necessarily lose their significance. Mai- 





monides is indeed. consistent, and excludes all posi- 
tive attributes, admitting only negative ones; but 
the reasons given by him for their distinction are not 
satisfactory. 

Having thus refuted Maimonides’ theories both of 
God's omniscience and of the divine attributes, Levi 
gives his own views. The sublime thought of God, 
he says, embraces all the cosmic laws which regu- 
late the evolutions of nature, the general influences 
exercised by the celestial bodies on the sublunary 
world, and the specific essences with which matter is 
invested; but sublunary events, the multifarious 
details of the phenomenal world, are hidden from 
llis spirit. Not to know these details, however, is 
not imperfection, because in knowing the universal 
conditions of things, He knows that which is essen- 
tial, and consequently good, in the individual. 

In the fourth division Levi discusses the question 
of divine providence. Aristotle’s theory that hu- 
manity only as a whole is guided and protected by 
a divine providence, admits the existence of neither 
prophecy nor divination. Nor can every individual 

be the object of the solicitude of a 


Divine special providence; for this is (1) 
Provi- against reason, because, as has been 
dence. demonstrated, the divine intelligence 


embraces only universals, aud it is in- 
admissible that evil can proceed from God, the source 
of all good; (2) against experience, because one often 


Sces the righteous borne down by miseries, while tho 


wicked are triumphant; (8) against the sense of tho 
Torah, which when warning men that their rebel- 


lions will be followed by disasters, because God will 
hide His face from them, implies that the calamities 
which will overtake them will come as the conse- 
quence of their having been left without protection 
from the vicissitudes of fate. Levi, therefore, ar- 
rives at the conclusion that some are under the pro- 
tection and guidance of the general providence, and 
others under a special, individual providence. It is. 
incontestable, he says, that a general, beneficent 
providence cares for all sublunary beings. Upon 
some it bestows certain bodily organs which enable 
them to provide themselves with the necessaries of 
life and to protect themselves from danger; to others 
it gives a nature which enables them to avoid that 
which would harm them. It is also demonstrated 
that the higher a being stands in the scale of crea- 
tion the more organs it possesses for its preservation 
and defense; in other words, the greater is the solic- 
itude and protection bestowed upon it by the Crea- 
tor. Those species of animals which more nearly 
resemble man participate in the solicitude of prov- 
idence to a greater extent than that part of animal- 
ity which forms the connecting-link between the 

animal and vegetable kingdoms. If, 


Relation then, the degree of participation by : 
to the being in the protection of the divine 
Intellect. providence is proportioned to the de- 


gree of its development, it is obvious 
that the nearer one comes to the active intelligence, 
the more is he the object of the divine solicitude. 
Thus those who strive to develop the faculties of 
the soul enjoy the care of a special, individual provi- 
dence, while those who grope in ignorance are 
guarded only by the general providence. 
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There is, however, one great objection to this 
theory; namely, there can be no question of a spe- 
cial providence if God knows only generalities. To 
meet this antinomy Levi defines the nature of the 
special providence. All the events, he says, all the 
phenomena of this world, good as well as evil, are 
due to the influences of the celestial bodies. The 
various effusions of these bodies are regulated by 
eternal, immutable laws; so that the demiurgic prin- 
ciple, which knows these laws, has a perfect knowl- 
edge of all the phenomena which affect this world, 
of the good and evil which are in store for mankind. 
This subjection to ethereal substances, however, is 
not absolute; for man by his free will can, as stated 
above, annul their determinations. But in order to 
avert their mischievous emanations he must be 
warned of the danger. This warning is given by 
the divine providence to mankind at large; butas it 
is perceived only by those whose intellect is fully 
developed, the divine providence benefits individ- 
uals only. 

The fifth division comprises three parts treating re- 
spectively of astronomy, physics, and metaphysics. 

The astronomical part, which forms 

Astron- of itself a considerable work of 136 
omy, Phys- chapters, was not included in the pub- 

ics, and lished edition of the “ Milhamot,” and 
Metaphys- is still in manuscript. As has been 

ics. said above, it was translated by order 
of Pope Clement VI. into Latin and 


enjoyed such a high reputation in the Christian 
scientific world that the astronomer Kepler gave 


himself much trouble to secure a copy of it. 

The second part is devoted to the research of the 
final causes of all that exists in the heavens, and to 
the solution of astronomical problems, such as 
whether the stars exist for themselves, or whether 
they are only intended to exercise an influence upon 
this world; whether, as supposed by Ptolemy, there 
exists above the starred spheres a starless one which 
imparts the diurnal motion to the inferior heavens, 
or whether, as maintained by Averroes, there is none; 
whether the fixed stars are all situated in one and 
the same sphere, or whether the number of spheres 
corresponds to that of the stars; how the sun warms 
the air; why the moon borrows its light from the 
sun and is not luminous of itself. 

In the third part Levi establishes the existence 
first of an active intellect, then of the planetary in- 
telligences, and finally the existence of a primary 
cause, which is God. According to him, the best 
proof of the existence of an efficient and final cause 
is the phenomenon of procreation. Without the in- 
tervention of an efficiet intelligence there is no 
possibility of explaining the generation and organi- 
zation of animated beings. 

But is there only one demiurgic intelligence, or 
are there many? After reviewing the various exist- 
ing opinions on the subject, Levi concludes: (1) that 
the various movements of the heavenly 
bodies imply a hierarchy of motive 
principles: (2) that the number of these 
principles corresponds to that of the 
spheres; (8) that the spheres themselves are animated 
and intelligent beings, accomplishing their revolu- 
tions with perfect cognition of the cause thereof. 


The 
Spheres. 





In opposition to Maimonides, he maintaius that the 
various intelligences did not emanate gradually 
from the first, but were all the direct effect of the 
primary cause. Can not this primary cause, how- 
ever, be identified, as supposed by Averroes, with 
one of the intelligences, especially with that which 
bestows motion upon the most exalted of the spheres, 
that of the fixed stars? This, says Levi, is impossi- 
ble, first because each of these intelligences perceives 
only a part of the universal order, since it is confined 
to a limited circle of influences; if God, then, were 
the mobile of any sphere there would be a close 
connection between Him and His creatures. 

The last division deals with creation and with 
miracles. After having refuted the arguments ad- 
vanced by Aristotle in favor of the eternity of the 
world, and having proved that neither time nor 

motion is infinite, Levi demonstrates: 

Creation. (1) that the world had a beginning; 

(2) that it has no end; and (3) that it 
did not proceed from another world. In the order 
of nature, he says, the whole earth was covered by 
water, which was enveloped by the concentric 
sphere of air, which, in turn, was encompassed by 
that of fire. Was it, he asks, as Aristotle supposes, 
the absorbent heat of the sun which caused the 
water to recede and the land to appear? In that 
case the southern hemisphere, where the heat is 
more intense, ought to present a similar phenom- 
enon. It is, therefore, obvious that it was due to 


the action of a superior agent. From the fact that 
the world hada beginning one must not, however, 
infer that it will have also an end; on the contrary, 


it is imperishable like the heavenly bodies, which are 
its sources of life and motion, and of which the sub- 
stances, being immaterial, are not subject to the nat- 
ural laws of decay. 

Having thus demonstrated that the world is not 
eternal *a parte ante? and iseternal *a parte post," 
Levi gives his own view of creation. He chooses а 
middle position between the theory of the existence 
of a primordial cosmic substance and that of a crea- 
tion “ex nihilo,” both of which he criticizes. Ac- 
cording to him, there existed from eternity inert 
undetermined matter, devoid of form and attribute. 
Ata given moment God bestowed upon this matter 
(which till then had only a potential existence) es- 
sence, form, motion, and life; and from it proceeded 
all sublunary beings and all heavenly substances, 
with the exception of the separated intelligences, 
which were direct emanations of the Divinity. 

Tn the second part of the last division Levi endeav- 
org to demonstrate that his theory of creation agrees 

with the account of Genesis; and he 

Miracles. devotes the last chapters of the “ Mil- 
hamot” to the discussion of miracles. 

After having defined from Biblical inferences their 
nature, he demonstrates that the actual performer 
of miracles is neither God nor prophet, but the 
active intellect. There are, he says, two kinds of 
natural laws: those which regulate the economy of 
the heavens and by which the ethereal substances 
produce the ordinary sublunary phenomena, and 
those which govern the special operations of the 
demiurgic principle and by which are produced the 
extraordinary phenomena known as miracles. Like 
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freedom of the will in man, this faculty was given by 
God to the active intellect asa corrective of the in- 
fluences of the celestial bodies, which are sometimes 
too harsh in their inflexibility. The supernatural 
as literally understood does not exist, since even a 
prodigy isa natural effect of a primordial law, though 
it is distinguished from other sublunary events by 
its origin and its extreme rarity. Thus a man ofa 
highly developed intellect may foresee the accom- 
plishment of a certain miracle which is only the re- 
sult of a providentiai law conceived and executed 
by the active intellect. Miracles are subjected, ac- 
cording to Levi, to the following laws: (1) their ef- 
fect can not remain permanently and thus supersede 
the law of nature; (2) no miracle can produce self- 
contradictory things, as, for instance, an object 
that shall be both totally black and totally white at 
the same time; (3) no miracle can take place in the 
celestial spheres. When Joshua said, “Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon " (Josh. x. 12), he merely ex- 
pressed the desire that the defeat of the enemy 
should be completed while the sun continued to 
shine on Gibeon. Thus the miracle consisted in the 
promptness of the victory. Nor is the going back- 
ward of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz (II Kings 
Xx. 9; Isa. xxxviii. 8) to be understood in the sense 
of the sun's retrogression: it was the shadow which 
went backward, not the sun. 
The conclusions arrived at in the “Milhamot” 
were introduced by Levi in his Diblical commen- 
taries, where he endeavored to recon- 
Philosophy cile them with the text of the Law. 
in His Com- Guided by the principle laid down but 
mentaries. not always followed by Maimonides, 
that a philosophical or a moral teach- 
ing underlies every Biblical narrative, Levi adopted 
the method of giving the literal meaning and then 
of summing up the philosophical ideas and moral 
maxims contained in cach section. The books of 
Job, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes are mainly inter- 
preted by him philosophically. Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to him, symbolizes man, who, like that city, was 
selected for the service of God; “the daughters of 
Jerusalem” symbolize the faculties of the soul; and 
Solomon represents the intellect which governs all. 
Kohelet (Ecclesiastes) presents an outline of the 
ethics both of Aristotle and of his opponents, be- 
cause moral truth can not be apodictically demon- 
strated. In opposition to the philosophical exegetes 
of his time, Levi, however, did not allegorize the 
historical and legislative parts of the Bible; but 
he endeavored to give a natural explanation of the 
miracles. 
Levi's philosophical theories, some of which in- 
fluenced Spinoza (comp. “ Theologico-Politicus,” ch. 
ii, where Spinoza uses Levi's own 
Opposition. terms in treating of miracles), met with 
great opposition among the Jews. 
While Hasdai Crescas criticized them on philosoph- 
ical grounds, othors attacked them merely because 
they were not in keeping with the ideas of orthodoxy. 
Isaac ben Sheshet (Responsa, No. 45), while ex- 
pressing admiration for Levi’s great Talmudical 
knowledge, censures his philosophical ideas, which 
he considers to be heresies the mere listening to 
which is sinful in the eyes of a pious Jew. Abra- 











vanel (commentary on Josh. x.) blames Levi in the 
harshest terms for having been so outspoken in his 
heretical ideas. Some zealous rabbis went so far as 
to forbid the study of Levi's Bible commentaries. 
Among these were Messer Leon Judah and Judali 
Muscato; the latter, applying to them Num. i. 49, 
says: “Only thou shalt not number the tribe of 
Levi, neither bring his Commentaries among the chil- 
dren of Isracl ” (Commentary on the “ Cuzari,” p. 4). 
Shem-Tob perverted the title “Milhamot Adonai” 
(=“Wars of God”) into “Milhamot ‘im Adonai” 
(= " Wars with God”); and by this corrupted title 
Levi's work is quoted by Isaac Arama and by Ma- 
nasseh ben Israel, who attack it in most violent 
terms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Mélanges, p. 498; Baer, Philosophie 
und Philosophische Sehriftsteller der Juden, р. 113; Joél, 
Levi ben Gerson als Religionsphilosoph, Breslau, 1862; Re- 
nan, verroes et Averroisme, p. 194; Weil, Philosophie Re- 
ligieuse de Levi ben Gerson, Paris, 1868. 


K. I. Bn. 


LEVI, HERMANN : Musical director; born at 
Giessen, Germany, Nov. 7, 1839; died at Munich May 
18,1900. His mother was a pianist of distinction. He 
studied under Vincenz Lachner at Mannheim (1852— 
1855), and at the Leipsic Conservatorium, principally 
under Hauptmann and Rietz (1855-58). In 1859 he 
became musical director at Saarbrücken, and in 1861 
conductor of the German opera at Rotterdam, from 
which city he was summoned in 1864 to Carlsruhe, 
where in his capacity as court kapellmeister he 
aroused general attention by his masterly conduct- 
ing of the “ Meistersinger ” (Feb., 1869). 

In 1872 Levi received the appointment of court 
kapellmeister at Munich; and it was his thoroughly 
conscientious and excellent work here—notably his 
production of “Tristan and Isolde” in Nov., 1881— 
that induced Richard Wagner to select him as the 
conductor of “ Parsifal” at the Bayreuth Music Fes- 
tival of 1882. Appointed “ General-Musikdirektor ” 
at Munich in 1894, he resigned this position in 1896 
owing to ill health, and was pensioned by the gov- 
ernment. 

As the foremost director of his time, Levi con- 
ducted the musical performances during the Dis- 
marek-Feier and also on the occasion of the tri- 
centenary celebration of the birth of Orlando di 
Lasso. He wasthe first to produce the trilogy * Der 
Ring der Nibelungen” after its performance at 
Bayreuth in 1876; and his masterly interpretation 
of the Wagnerian dramas contributed to make Mu- 
uich for many years a permanent musical center for 
these works. Levi was a convert to Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heinrich Porges, in Musikalisches Wochen- 

blatt, pp. 334-336, Leipsic, 1900, 

8. J. So. 


LEVI, ISAAC, YOM-TOB, and JACOB: Sons 
of Abigdor ha-Levi Laniatore of Padua; founded a 
Hebrew printing establishment at Rome in 1518, 
which received special privileges from the pope 
through the intercession of Cardinal Egidio di Vi- 
terbo. There Elijah Levita's 35931 D was printed 
withineighteen days(with imperfect letter-press, ow- 
ing to haste, as the colophon complains); this was 
followed by his tables of inflections, now lost, and by 
his“ Bahur.” The press soon closed. In 1525 Jacob 
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published at Trino in Piedmont a prayer-book ac- 
cording to the Italian ritual, 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. coi. 29001; Vogel- 
. stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 115. 


J. 1. E. 


LEVI ISAAC BEN MEÍR: Russian rabbi of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. After hav- 
ing been rabbi at Selichow and Pinsk, Levi Isaac 
was called to the rabbinate of Berdychev, where he 
wrote * Kedushshat Lewi” (Berdychev, 1816), the 
first part of which contains a homiletic commentary 
on the Pentateuch, with collectanea, the second 
being miscellaneous in character. He wrote also a 
commentary on the “ Sefer ha-Zekirut,” a compila- 
tion by Raphael b. Zechariah Mendel of ethical wri- 
tings, based on the Biblical passages beginning with 
“Zakor” (Wilna and Grodno, 1895). 

BrBLIOGRAPIETY: Benjacob, Ога! ha-Sefarim, pp. 156, 5175 

First, Bibl. Jud. ii. 248. 

K. M. SEL. 


LEVI, ISRAEL: French rabbi and scholar; 
born at Paris July 7, 1856. He was ordained as 
rabbi by Ше Rabbinical Seminary of Paris in 1879; 
appointed assistant rabbi to the chief rabbi of Paris 
in 1889; professor of Jewish history and literature 
at the Paris Seminary in 1892; lecturer on Talmudic 
and rabbinic literature at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes in 1896. 

During 1894-95 Lóvi was director of “ Univers 
Israélite." Heis one of the leading spirits of the Во- 
ciété des Etudes Juives. On its organization in 1880 
he was elected secretary and general manager of the 
“Revue des Etudes Juives,” and in 1892 took charge 
of its bibliographical section, He has contributed 
to this journal papers on the Haggadah, the Talmudic 
and midrashic legends, Jewish folk-lore, the relig- 
ious controversies between Jews and Christians, as 
well as on the history of the Jews in France. 

Lévi has published in addition the following 
works: “La Légende d'Alexandre dans le Tal- 
mud et le Midrasch " (1884); “Trois Contes Juifs" 
(1885); “Le Roman d’Alexandre” (Hebrew text, 
with introduction and notes, 1887); “Les Juifs ct 
VInquisition dans la France Méridionale ” (1891); 
“Textes Inédits sur la Légende d'Alexandre" (in 
the * Steinschneider Festschrift”); “ Relations Histo- 
riques dans le Talmud sur Alexandre ” (in the * Kauf- 
manu Gedenkbuch”); “Les Dix-huit Bénédictions 
et les Psaumes de Salomon”; “ L'Ecclésiastique ou 
la Sagesse de Jésus, Fils de Sira,” original Hebrew 
text, with notes and translation (part i, ch. xxxix. 
15-xlix. 11; 1898; part ii., ch. ii. 6-xvi. 26; parts 
of ch, xviii., XiX., XXV., and xxvi.; xxxi. 11-xxxiii. 
8, xxxv. 19-xxxviii, 27, xlix. 11 to the end; 1901; 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, on 
June 6, 1909, awarded to this last-named work one- 
half of the “Prix Delalande ”); * Ecclesiasticus,” 
class-room edition, Hebrew text, with English notes 
and Epglish-Hebrew vocabulary, in “Semitic Studies 
Series," ed. Gottheil and Jastrow, 1908. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moise Schwab, Répertoire des Articles Rela- 

tifs à P Histoire et à la Littérature Juives Parus dans les 


Periodiques de 1788 61898, pp. 228-231, Paris, 1809 (Supple- 
ment, 1903). 


8. J. КА. 
VIII.—3 








LEVI BEN JAPHETH (HA-LEVI) ABU 
SA‘ID: Karaite scholar; flourished, probably at 
Jerusalem, in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Although, like his father, he was considered one of 
the greatest authorities among the Karaites, who 
called him “Al-Shaikh” (the master), no details 
of his life are to be found in the Karaite sources. 
There even exists confusion in regard to his iden- 
tity; in some of the sources he is confounded with 
his brother, or his son Sa'id (comp. Pinsker, * Lik- 
kute Kadmoniyyot," p. 119), and also with a Mo- 
hammedan scholar named Abu Hashim (Aaron ben 
Joseph, * Mibhar," Paris MS.) Levi wrote in Ara- 
bic a comprehensive work on the precepts, parts 
ofa Hebrew translation (“Sefer ha-Mizwot ") of 
which are still extant in manuscript (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. M38." No. 857; Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Leyden," No. 22; St. Petersburg MSS., Fir- 
kovich collection, No. 618). This work, which was 
used by nearly all the later Karaite codifiers, con- 
tains valuable information concerning the differences 
between the Karaites and the Rabbinites (in whose 
literature the author was well versed), and the dis- 
sensions among the Karaites themselves. Thus in 
the section dealing with the calendar, in which the 
year 1007 is mentioned, Levi states that in Irak the 
Karaites in their determination of N ew-Year, resem- 
bled Ше Rabbinites in so far as, like them, they 
took for their basis the autumnal equinox, while in 
some places the Karaites adopted the Rabbinite cal- 
endar completely. 

Levi distinguishes between the views, їп regard 
to the calendar, of the earlier and the later Rabbin- 
ites, and counts Saadia, whom he frequently at- 
tacks with the utmost violence, among the latter. 
In the treatise on zizit Levi says that he drew his 
material from the works of his father and of his 
predecessors. He excuses the inadequacy of treat- 
ment marking some parts of the work on the 
ground of the lack of sources and of the various 
trials and sicknesses he had suffered during its com- 
position. 

Levi's “Mukaddimah,” an introduction to the pe- 
ricopes of the Pentateuch, is no longer in existence. 
A fragment, on Deut. i., of the Hebrew translation 
of Moses ben Isaiah Firuz was in the Firkovich 
colleetion and was published by Pinsker, but was 
lost during the Crimean war. He wrote also a 
short commentary on the Earlier Prophets, à frag- 
ment of which, covering the first ten chapters of 
Joshua, still exists (Brit. Mus. Or. No. 308). Stein- 
schneider believes it possible that Levi was also the 
author of the short commentary on Psalms found 
in the British Museum (No. 836). According to Adi 
ben Sulaiman, Levi made a compendium of the lexi- 
con “Agron” of David ben Abraham; however. 
this ig contested by Abu al-Faraj, who asserts that 
the compendium was prepared by David himself. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Ki admoniyyot, p. 64 and In- 
dex ; Fürst, Gesch. des Karéiert. ii. 148 et eq Steinschneider. 
Polemische und Apologetische ‘Literatur, p. 386; idem, 
Hebr. Uchers. p. 945; idem, Die Arabische Literatur der 
Juden, 8 46. 

K. I. Bn. 


LEVI, JEDIDIAH B. RAPHAEL SOLO- 
MON: Rabbi at Alessandria and Sienna; died 1790: 
author of hymns for the reconsecration of the syna- 


Levi, Judah 
Levi, Raphael 
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gogue at Sienna 1786; these hymns were printed in 

“Seder Zemirot we-Limmud,” Leghorn, 1786. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1289; Mortara, 
Indice, p. 38. 

D. I. E. 
LEVI, JUDAH: Influential Jew at Estella, 

Navarre, from 1880 to 1891. Iu 1880 and the fol- 

lowing years he was commissioned, with Samuel 

Amarillo, to collect the tax of five per cent on all 

real estate in the district of Estella which within 

the preceding fifty years had been sold or rented 
by Jews to Christians or Moors without the 
permission of the king. In 1891 he, with Yuze 

Orabucna and Nathan Gabay, occupied the position 

of farmer-general of taxes. He was engaged also in 

banking and exchange. He appeared frequently at 
court in connection with business of the king’s, and 
always took the part of his coreligionists. He was 
utterly impoverished during the last ycars of his 
life, as may be seen from the letter of Benveniste 
ibn Labi (Vienna MSS. p. 205). The king, in view of 

Levi’s needy condition and in recognition of his serv- 

ices, granted him a yearly pension of sixty florins 

from the state treasury. After his death, which 
occurred about 1892, he was unjustly stigmatized as 

a heretic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 1458, 1477, 18538, 1586 ; 
Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 57, 89; Gritz, 
Gesch. viii. 413. 

G. M. К. 
LEVI BEN LAHMA: Palestinian haggadist 

of the third century. He seems to have been a 

pupil of Simeon ben Lakish, whose haggadot he 

transmitted (Ber. ба); but he transmitted some hag- 
gadot of Hama b. Hanina also (R. Н. 29b; Zeb. 58b). 

Ta'an. 16a records three haggadic controversies be- 

tween Levi b. Hama and Hanina, the former being 

supposed by Heilprin (“Seder ha-Dorot," ii.) and 

Bacher (^Ag. Ра]. Amor." i. 854, passim) to be 

identical with Levi b. Lahma. One of Levi's own 

haggadot asserts that Job was a contemporary of 

Moses, inferring this from a comparison, of Ex. 

xxxiii. 16 with Job xix. 98 (B. B. 15a). 

S. 8. ү M. SEL. 

LEVI, LEO NAPOLEON: American lawyer 
and communal worker; born Sept. 15, 1856, at Vic- 
toria, . Texas; died in 

New York Jan. 18, 

1904. Destined for a 

commercial career, 

Levi was sent to New 


York to take a com- 
mercial course, but 


manifesting no interest 
in his father’s business, 
he returned to Victoria 
in 1871, and in 1872 en- 
tered the University of 
Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., to study 
law. Пе won the de- 
bater's medal and the 
essayist's medal in one 
year. Levi returned, 
after having finished 
his studies, to Texas, but being only slightly over 
twenty years old, he had to resort to proceedings to 





Leo Napoleon Levi. 
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remove his disabilities so that he could without de- 
lay be admitted to the bar. In 1878 Levi stumped 
the state of Texas on behalf of Gustav Sleicher, who 
was running for Congress and was elected, defeat- 
ing Judge Ireland. Although ho refused to hold 
a political oflice, Levi always took an active interest- 
in public affairs both in Texas and in New York, to 
which latter state ho removed in 1899, establishing a 
law-oftice in New York city. 

His main activity, however, was as a communal 
worker, especially in his connection with the B'Nar 
B'RITH, of which he became president in 1900. In 
1887 Levi addressed an “open letter” to the Ameri- 
can rabbinate, under the title *'Tell Us: What Is 
Judaism?" The replies being unsatisfactory, he 
answered his own interrogation in the pamphlet 
"Judaism in America." His last public act was in 
connection with the petition to the Russian gov- 
ernment drawn up in protest against the Kishinef 
massacre of April 19-20, 1908 (see “Report of the 
Executive Committee of the I. O. B. B. for 1909-3"; 
Isidor Singer, “Russia at the Bar of the American 
People,” 1904, ch. iii.; Cyrus Adler, “The Voice of 
America on Kishineff,” 1904). 

A. S. 


LEVI, LEONE: English political economist; 
born in Ancona, Italy, in 1821; died in London May 
7, 1885. Levi went to England at an carly age, was. 
converted to Christianity, and became a member of 
the English bar (1859). He devoted much time and 
energy to the organizing of chambers of commerce. 
In 1860 he published his “Commercial Law of the 
World”; in 1852 he was appointed to the chair of 
commercial law in King's College, London. Levi 
was an active member of the council of the Royal 
Statistical Society, and contributed to its journal 
many papers bearing on the industrial occupations. 
ofthe people. In 1887 he attended the congress of 
European statisticians at Rome. It was owing to- 
Levi's suggestion of the benefits which would re- 
sult from the possession of an international com- 
mercial code that the acts were passed (1858) whero-. 
by the mercantile laws of the United Kingdom 
were made uniform on many points. 

Levi was the author of: * Taxation, How It Is 
Raised and How It Is Expended " (1860) ; “ History of 
British Commerce and of the Economic Progress of 
the British Nation from 1863 to 1870" (9d ed. 1878) ;. 
“Work and Pay"; “War and Its Consequences.” 
He also delivered a number of public lectures and 
contributed many economie articles to journals and. 
magazines. Но was created doctor of political and 
economic science by the University of Tübingen 
in 1861, and was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quarics and of the Royal Geographical Society; the- 
King of Italy conferred upon him the rank of cav- 
alier of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus and the Order- 
of the Crown of Italy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), May 9, 1888: Boase,. 
Modern English Biography, s.v. Law Journal, 1888. 


J. G. L. 


LEVI, LEONE: [Italian author and journalist; 
born at Nizza-Monferrato in 1828; died at Turin 
Nov. 8, 1876; educated at the Collegio Foà at Ver- 
celli. Although a man of affairs and a lawyer, he 
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still found time to devote himself to literature, his 
most important work being his “ Lampi della Società 
Contemporanca,” а faithful delineation of modern 
lite. His “Massime a Casaccio,” as wel as his 
“Il Tempio di Torino” (his last work) was pub- 
lished in the * Corriere Israclitico ? of Triest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Corriere Israclitico, 1876-77, p. 185; Mortara, 

Indice. 

S. U. C. 

LEVI, LIONELLO: Italian philologist; born 
at Triest June 22, 1869; educated at the gymna- 
sium of Triest and the universities of Pisa, Rome 
(Ph.D. 1891), and Berlin. He has been teacher of 
literature, later of classical philology, at the gym- 
nasia of Benevento (1891-98), of Rome (1893-95), of 
Modena (1896), and of Parma since 1896. In 1895 he 
became lecturer on Greek literature at the University 
of Rome, and in 1896 of Bologna. 

Levi has contributed to several journals essays 
on Greek and Latin literature, and is the editor of 
Lucian’s “ Peregrinus ” (Berlin, 1892) and of three of 
the recently discovered odes of Bacchylides (Parma, 
1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico. 


S F. T. H. 


LEVI, MORITZ: American educator; born 
Nov. 28, 1857, at Sachsenhausen, Waldeck; edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan (graduated 1887) 
and at the Sorbonne, Paris. He became junior pro- 
fessor of the Romance languages at the University 
of Michigan in 1902. He has edited “ L'Avare" of 
Moliàre (1900) and *I Promessi Sposi? of Manzoni 
(1901), and has compiled (with V. E. Francois) a 
French reader (1896). A 


LEVI, MOSE GIUSEPPE: Italian physician ; 
born at Guastalla 1796; died at Venice Dec. 27, 1859. 
He graduated as doctor of medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Padua in 1817 and settled in Venice, where 
he practised until his death. 

Levi was the author of: “Saggio Teorico-Pratico 
Sugli Aneurismi Interni," Venice, 1822, which essay 
received the prize from the Royal Academy of 
Naples; *Dizionario Compendiato delle Scienze 
Mediche,” db. 1827-82; * Dizionario Classico di Medi- 
cina e Chirurgia," db. 1882—40 (the two last-named 
being translations from the French); * Enciclopedia 
delle Scienze Mediche,” ib. 1834-47; * Ricordi In- 
terno agl’ Incliti Medici"; “ Chirurghi in Venezia 
Dopo il 1740,” 20. 1840; “Encyclopedia Anatomica,” 
ib. 1847; “Dizionario Economico della Scienze Me- 
diche,” 1. 1856 (incomplete). He translated also: 
Albert’s “Hautkrankheiten,” Venice, 1885; the 
works of Hippocrates, with Latin text, 2. 1888; 
and Burdach's “Physiologie,” ib. 1845. Не further 
wrote the following biographical works: " Aglietti,” 
1836; “A. S. Ruggieri,” 1836; * à. Tommasivi,” 
1847; and “J. Penolazzi," 1856. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon. 
8. Е. T. H. 


LEVI, MOSE RAFFAELE: Italian physi- 
cian; born at Triest Aug. 9, 1840; died at Florence 
March 10, 1886. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Padua (1862) he became assistant at the 
General Hospitalin Venice. In 1868 he was one of 





the foundersof the maritime hospital for scrofulous 
children at the Lido of Venice, at which institution 
he was physician-in-chief till 1873; he then removed 
to Padua, where he became privat-docent at the uni- 
versity and practised medicine, treating especially 
the diseases of children. 

In 1878 he wasappointed chief departmental phy- 
sician at the General Hospital at Venice, lecturing 
there upon pediatrics. This position he resigned on 
account of illness in 1881, and then left Venice. In 
1884 he was appointed professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Florence. 

Levi from 1864 was collaborator and from 1878 
to 1879 editor-in-chief of the “Giornale Veneto di 
Scienze Mediche." He wrote many essays in the 
medical journals of Italy. Among his works may 
be mentioned: “La Patologia Cellulare Conside- 
rata ne’ Suoi Fondamenti e nelle Sue Applicazioni," 
Venice, 1863 (German transl., Brunswick, 1864); 
“Della Frequenza della Tenia рег l’ Uso Medico della 
Carne," etc., 0. 1865; "Due Case di Sifilide Cere- 
brali,” ib. 1879; "Della Emiglobinuria ad Accessi 
Freddo,” ib. 1881. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Cantani, in Hirsch’s. Biographisches Levi- 
on. 


8. F. T. H. 


LEVI, NATHANIEL: Australian merchant 
and politician; born at Liverpool, England, Jan. 20, 
1880. In 1858 һе went to the gold-fields in Victoria; 
in 1858, having settled in Melbourne, he joined the 
firm of John Levi & Sons. In 1860 he was elected 
member of the Legislative Assembly for Mary- 
borough, being the first Jew elected to Parliament 
in Vietoria. While in the Legislative Assembly he 
took great interest in the abolition of the tea and 
sugar duties, in the taxation of uncultivated lands, 
and in the forming of labor loan-laws. In 1892 he 
was elected member of the Legislative Council. In 
1885 he founded “The Melbourne Daily News." 
Levi was treasurer and president of the Melbourne 
Hebrew Congregation for many years, and has been 
connected with all the chief Jewish communal in- 
stitutions of the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, June 7, 1901. 


J. 


LEVI, RAPHAEL: German mathematician; 
died May 17, 1779, in Hanover, whither his father, 
Jacob Joseph Levi, a poor pedler, had gone with him, 
then a boy of eight years, and had died a few days 
after their arrival. The orphan lad was provided 
for at the Israelitische Armenschule. At one time 
Leibnitz had occasion to hear some of his observa- 
tions in respect to building materials, and was 
struck by the strong intellectual power which they 
manifested. He became very much interested in 
him, and himself instructed him in the higher mathe- 
matics. A portrait of Levi has been preserved in 
the Leibnitzhaus. 

Of Levi's published works the following may be 
mentioned: “Zwei Logarithmische Tafeln," Han- 
over, 1747; * Vorbericht vom Gebrauche der Neu- 
erfundenen Logarithmischen Wechseltabellen mit 
Fortsetzung," Leipsic, 1748; "Supplement zu dem 
Vorbericht,” ete., Hanover, 1748; “Tekunat ha- 
Shomayim: Ueber Astronomie und  Kalender- 


Levi ben Shem-Tob 
Leviathan 


kunde, Namentlich Commentirung der Talmud- 
ischen und Rabbinischen Aussprüche Darüber, um 
Hilkot Kiddush ha-Hodesh Maimuni’s zu Verstehen. 
Dazu Noten und Glossen von Mose ben Jekutiel." 
Amsterdam, 1756; and * Neue Compendióse Allg. 
Cours- und Wechsel-Tafeln," etc. Several of his 
minor writings remained unpublished; but, from 
material contained in them, Simon Waltsch (Simeon 
ben Nathan Nata‘) issued à commentary on Maimon- 
ides' rules for the calendar, Berlin, 1786. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, in Allg. Deutsche Biographie, xviii. 
505; Blogg, Sefer ha-Hayyin, p. 313, Hanover, 1848; Fürst. 


E 


Bibl. Jud. ii. 236. 

s. M. Co. 

LEVI BEN SHEM-TOB: Portuguese convert ; 
lived at the end of the fifteenth century; notorious 
for his hostility to his former coreligionists. Ac- 
cording to Abraham b. Solomon of Torrutiel (Neu- 
bauer, “M. J. C." i. 113-114), it was Levi b. Shem- 
Tob (Shem Ra‘) who advised King Emanuel of 
Portugal to close all the synagogues and forbid the 
Jews to attend prayers. This order not proving 
effective, King Emanuel, on the advice of Levi, 
issued another (April, 1497), ordering the baptism 
of all Jewish children (Zacuto, * Yuhasin,” p. 927, 
ed. Filipowski) Leviis identified by some scholars 
with a certain Antonio who was chief surgeon of 
King John IL, and who wrote a pamphlet entitled 
“Ajudo da Fé Contra os Judeos" (Kayserling, 
Gesch. der Juden in Portugal," p. 86). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Geschichte der Juden, За ed., viii. 381. 

G. M. SEL. 


LEVI,SIMHAH ARYEH BEN EPHRAIM 
FISCHEL: Russian Hebraist and author of the 
nineteenth century; born at Hrubieszow, govern- 
ment of Warsaw. He wrote a double commentary 
on Job, preceded by a preface and two poems (Lem- 
berg, 1888); and * Dibre Purim” (Zolkiev, 1884), an 
epic poem, the central figures in which are Ahasuerus 
and Esther. He began the compilation, on original 
lines, of a Hebrew dictionary entitled * Memalle," of 
which only the letter M appeared (Warsaw, 1839). 
Benjacob criticized this work severely in “Pirhe 
Zafon ” (ii. 201-208, Wilna, 1844). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica. Post-Mendels- 

sohniana, p. 201. 


H. R. M. Sen. 
LEVI B. SISI (SISYI; SUSYI): Pales- 


tinian scholar; disciple of the patriarch Judah I. 
and school associate of his son Simeon (‘Ab. Zarah 
19a); one of the semi-tannaim of the last decades of 
the second century aud of the early decades of the 
third. He assisted Judah in the compilation of the 
Mishnah and contributed baraitot (Yoma 91a). 
Many of Levi's baraitot were eventually embodied 
in a compilation known as * Kiddushin de-Be Lewi” 
(Kid. 76b; В. B. 52b). In the Babylonian Gemara 
Levi is seldom quoted with his patronymic, and 
neither in that nor in the Jerusalem Gemara nor in 
the Midrashim is he quoted with the title of 
“Rabbi.” Keeping this in mind, the student of 
rabbinies will easily determine whether passages 
written under the name “Levi” without a patro- 
nymic must be credited to Levi bar Sisi or to a 
younger namesake who is almost always cited as 
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“R. Levi” (see Levr II). But although Levi bar 
Sisi is not given the title “Rab,” he was highly es- 
t emed among the learned, and in many instances 
where an anonymous passage is introduced with the 
statement n*5»n yab 00 (= “it was argued be- 
fore the sages ") it is to be understood that theargu- 
ment referred to was advanced by Levi before Ju- 
dah I. (Sanh. 17b; comp. Men. 80b; Ме“, 9b; see 
Rashi and Tos. ad loc.). 

Judah I. later spoke of Levi bar Sisi as of an 
equal. But the latter did not always succeed in 
impressing the public. At the request of a congre- 
gation at Simonias to send it aman who could act 
at once as lecturer, judge, superintendent of the 
synagogue, public scribe, and teacher, and attend 
to the general congregational affairs, Judah I. sent 
Levi. When, however, Levi entered on office he 
signally failed to satisfy the first requirement. 
Questions of law and of exegesis were addressed to 
him, and he left them unanswered. The Simonias 
congregation charged the patriarch with having 
sent it an unfit man, but the patriarch assured it 
that he had selected for it a man as able as himself. 
He summoned Levi and propounded to him the 
questions originally propounded by the congrega- 
ton; Levi answered every one correctly. Judah 
thereupon inquired why he did not do so when the 
congregation submitted those questions; Levi an- 
swered that his courage had failed him (Yer. Yeb. 
xii. 18a; comp. Yeb. 105a; Gen. R. Ixxxi 2) А 
late midrash speaks of him as a Biblical scholar and 
good lecturer (Pesik. xxv. 165b). 

After Judah's death Levi retired with Hanina b. 
Hama from the academy, and when Hanina recei ved 
his long-delayed promotion Levi removed to Baby- 
lonia, Whither his fame had preceded him (Shab. 59b; 
sec ITANINA B. Hama). He died in Babylonia, and 
was greatly mourned by scholars. In the course of 
a eulogy on him delivered by Abba bar Abba it was 
said that Levi alone was worth as much as the 
whole of humanity (Yer, Ber, ii, 5c). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 536; Frankel, Mebo, p. 


110b; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 60a; Heilprin, Seder 
ha-Dorot, ii.; Weiss, Dor, ii. 192. 


8. 8. S. M. 


LEVI BEN SOLOMON: Galician Talmudist ; 
lived at Brody in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He was the author of “Bet Lewi,” ha- 
lakic novell and explanations of the difficult pas- 
sages in Rashi and Tosafot (Zolkiev, 1782). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1616. 
8. 8. I. Bn. 


LEVI, SOLOMON В. ISAAC: Rabbi and 
scholar of the sixteenth century. He was born in 
Smyrna, became director of the academy ‘Ez Hayyim 
at Salonica, and went subsequently to Venice. He 
was versed in philosophy, natural sciences, and math- 
ematics as well as in the Talmud and the Halakah, 
and was eminent as a preacher. He wrote a large 
number of devotional and halakic works, including 
the following: *Leb Abot," commentary to Abot 
(Salonica, 1565 and 1571); *Dibre Shelomoh," five 
sermons for each of the weekly sections and feast- 
days (Venice, 1596); *Lehem Sheiomoh," commen- 
tary to the Talmud, the Midrash, and the Zohar (ib 
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1597); responsa to the Tur and the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
(Salonica, 1652); “ Leb Shelomoh,” similar in con- 
tents to the preceding. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Tolcrlot. Gedoe Visrocl, p. 901 : 


Benjacob. Ога ha-Sefarim, passim ; Steinschneider. (Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2353. 


a. I. Е. 


LEVI, SYLVAIN: French Orientalist; born 
at Paris March 28, 1863. He received his education 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, where he became 
“agrégé ès lettres” in 1886. Here, too, three years 
later he was appointed “maitre de conférences ” in 
Sanskrit; and in the following year his duties were 
so extended as to include lecturing on the relig- 
ions of India in the section for the science of 
religion. Of both these departments he is now 
(1904) the director. In 1889 Lévi was promoted to 
be “chargé de cours" in Sanskrit in the Faculty of 
Letters; and the next year he received the degree 
of *docteur és lettres," presenting as his thesis 
“Quid de Grecis Veterum Indorum Monumenta 
Tradiderint.” The same year saw the publication 
of his * Théátre Indien," which is the standard work 
on its subject. In 1894 Lévi was appointed pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the Collége de France, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. 

In addition to the two works.already mentioned, 
Lévi has edited and translated the first eight chap- 
ters of Kshemendra's * Brhatkathamanjari" (Paris, 
1886), and has published a treatise entitled “ Га 
Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Brahmanas” (ib. 
1898). Пе іѕ also the author of numerous briefer 
studies, especially in the “ Journal Asiatique," as 
well as of. many reviews of Oriental books; and he 
is a collaborator on the “ Revue Critique” and * La 
Grande Encyclopédie," to which he has contributed 
alarge number of articles dealing with the litera- 
ture and religion of India. 

Lévi has been president of the Société de Lin- 
guistique de Paris and of the Sociétó des Etudes 
Juives; he is also a member of the committee of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle. In 1897 he was sent 
on a mission to India by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 
s. L. H. G. 


LEVI-CATELLANI, ENRICO: Italian law- 
уст; born at Padua June 12, 1856; educated at the 
university there, In 1885 he was appointed assist- 
ant professor, and in 1890 professor, of international 
law at the same university. Levi-Catellani is a cor- 
responding member of the Padua Regia Accademia 
di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti and of the Regio Istituto 
Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, and a member of 
the Association for the Reform and Codification of 
International Law, at London, and of the Institut 
de Droit International. He is the author of the fol- 
lowing works: “Те Colonie e la Conferenza di Ber- 
lino” (Turin, 1885); 5 Storia del Diritto Internazio- 
nale Privato ? (ib. 1895) ; * Della Riforma agl Istituti 
della Cittadinanza e della Naturalizazione," a paper 
read at the fourth congress of Italian lawyers; “La 
Dottrina Platonica delle Idee e il Concetto di Società 
Internazionale," in the Fr. Schupfer Memorial Vol- 
ume: “Realtà ed Utopie delle Pace ” (Turin, 1899); 





Levi ben Shem-Tob 
Leviathan 





and numerous articles in literary and scientific jour- 
nals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Annuario della R. Università di Padova, 
1885-86 et seq. 
8. U. C. 
LEVI-CIVITA, TULLIO: Italian physicist ; 
born at Padua March 29, 1819; educated at the uni- 
versity ‘there (Ph.D). He was successively ap- 
pointed assistant professor (1898) and professor (1902) 
of applied mechanics, aud professor of higher me- 
chanics. He is also (1904) instructor in applied me- 
chanics in the Regia Scuola di Applicazione per gl 
Ingegneri connected with the university. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY : Annuario della R. Università di Padora, 
1898-99 et seq. 


х, U. C. 

LEVI-PEROTTI, GIUSTINA: A poetess, 
supposed to be of Sassoferrato, and assumed, until 
recently, to have addressed to Petrarch a sonnet be- 
ginning “lo Vorrei pur Drizzar Queste Mie Piume.” 

This poem, to which Petrarch is said to have re- 

plied with his sonnet “ La Gola, il Sonno, e l'Oziose 

Piume,” was published for the first time in 1504 by 

G. A. Gilio, who, however, attributed it to Orten- 

sia di Guglielmo of Fabriano. It was republished 

by Tommasini, who attributed it to Giustina (* Pe- 

{татса Redivivus,” p. 111). Subsequently it was 

included in various collections of poetry, down to 

1885. Although Crescimbeni, Tiraboschi, and Zeno 

doubted the authenticity of the sonnet, scholars: 

like Quadrio and, with some hesitation, Foscolo ac- 
cepted it. Morici concludes that the sonnet is the 
work of some cinquecentist, and that Giustina Levi- 

Perotti never existed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Borgognoni. Le Rimedi Francesco Petrarca, 
рр. 22 et seq., Modena, 1711: Carducci, Rime di Francesco 
Petrarca, pp. 9-4, Leghorn, 1876: Crescimbeni, Dell’ Istoria 
della Volgar Poesia, iii. 164 et seq., Venice, 1730; Foscolo, 
Opere Edite e Inedite, х. 409, Florence, 1859; Kayserling, 
Die Jüdisehen Frauen ; Morici, Giustina Levi-Perotti e le 
Petrarchiste Marchigiane, in Rassegna Nazionale, Aug., 
1899; Pesaro, Donne Celebri Tsraelite, in П Vessitlo Israeli- 
tico. 1880, p. 376; Quadrio, Della Storia e della Ragione d* 
Ogni Poesia, i.-ii. 187-188 194, 195, Milan; Tiraboschi, Sto- 


ria della Letteratura. Italiana, v. 581, Florence ; Zeno, Dis- 
sertazioni Vossiane, i. 257b. 


J UC: 


LEVIAS, CASPAR: American Orientalist: 
born in Szagarren Feb. 13, 1860; received his ele- 
mentary education in Russia and bis collegiate 
training at Columbia College, New York (A.M.), 
and Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; ho was 
fellow in Oriental languages at the former (1893-94) 
and. fellow in Semitic languages at tho latter univer- 
sity (1894-95). Since 1895 Levias has been iustruc- 
tor at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
His published works are as follows: “A Grammar 
of the Aramaic Idiom Contained in the Babylonian 
Talmud." Cincinnati. 1900; *'The Justification of 
Zionism,” 1899. Besides these, Levias has published 
a large number of essays, chiefly on philological sub- 
jects, in * The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages” (in which his Talmudic grammar first ap- 
peared) and in the “ Hebrew Union College Journal.” 

LEVIATHAN AND BEHEMOTH: Names 
of gigantic beasts or monsters described in Job xl. 
The former is from a root denoting “ coil,” “twist”; 
the latter is the plural form of * behemah ” = 
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"beast."—Biblieal Data: Ever since Bochart 
(* Hierozoicon," iii. 705), * behemoth " has been taken 
to denote the hippopotamus; and Jablonski, to make 
it correspond exactly with that animal, compared an 
Egyptian form, * p-ehe-mu " (= * water-ox ”), which, 
however, docs not exist. The Biblical description 
contains mythical elements, and the conclusion is 
justified that these monsters were not real, though 
the hippopotamus may have furnished in the main 
the data forthe description. Only ofa unique being, 
and not of acommon hippopotamus, could the words 
of Job xl. 19 have been used: “He is the first [A. 
V. “chief "] of the ways of God [comp. Prov. viii, 
32]; he that made him maketh sport with him" (as 
the Septuagint reads, meromuévov Фукатата оба; 
А. V. “Не that made him can make his sword to 
approach unto him”; comp. Ps. civ. 26); or “The 
mountains bring him forth food; where all the 
beasts of the field do play ? (Job х1. 90). Obviously 
behemoth is represented as the primeval beast, the 
king of all the animals of the dry land, while levi- 
athan is the king of all those of the water, both alike 
unconquerable by man (ib. xl. 14, xli. 17-26). Gun- 
kel (“Schöpfung und Chaos," p. 62) suggests that 
behemoth and leviathan were the two primeval 
monsters corresponding to Tiamat (= “the abyss”; 
comp. Hebr. “tehom”) and Kingu (= Aramaic 
"'akna" = serpent”) of Babylonian mythology. 
Some commentators find also in Isa. xxx. 6 (“ baha- 
mot negeb" = “beasts of the south”) a reference 
to the hippopotamus; others again, in Ps. lxxiii. 
22 (“І am as behemoth [=“beasts”; A. V. “a 
beast” ] before ее”); but neither interpretation has 
a substantial foundation. It is likely that the le- 
viathan and the behemoth were originally referred 
to in Hab. ii, 15: “the destruction of the behemoth 
[A. V. “beasts”] shall make them afraid” (comp. 
LXX., “thee” instead of “them ”), 

E. G. IL K. 
—In Rabbinical Literature: According to a 
midrash, the leviathan was created on the fifth day 
(Yalk., Gen. 12). Originally God produced a male 
and a female leviathan, but lest in multiplying 
the species should destroy the world, He slew the 
female, reserving her flesh for the banquet that will 
be given to the righteous on the advent of the Mes- 

* siah (В. B. 74a). The enormous size of the levia- 
than is thus illustrated by R. Johanan, from whom 
proceeded nearly all the haggadot concerning this 
monster: *Once we went in a ship and saw a fish 
which put his head out of the water. Не had horns 
upon which was written: ‘Iam one of the meanest 
creatures that inhabit the sea. Iam three hundred 
miles in length, and enter this day into the jaws of 
the leviathan’ ” (B. B. Le). When the leviathan is 
hungry, reports R. Dimi in the name of R. Johanan, 
he sends forth from his mouth a heat so great as to 
make all the waters of the deep boil, and if he 
would put his head into paradise no living creature 
could endure the odor of him (/5.). His abode is 
the Mediterranean Sea; and the waters of the Jor- 
dan fall into his mouth (Bek. 55b; B. B. le). 

The body of the leviathan, especially his eyes, 
possesses great illuminating power. This was the 
opinion of R. Eliezer, who, in the course of a voyage 
in company with R. Joshua. explained to the latter, 


Sa amenities ert anii a ыссы 1% ear 


. eyes of the leviathan. 


when frightened by the sudden appearance of a 
brilliant light, that it probably proceeded from the 
He referred his companion to 
the words of Job xli. 18: “By his neesings a light 
doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of tho 
morning? (В. B. Lc.). However, in spite of his 
supernatural strength, the leviathan is afraid of a 
small worm called * kilbit " mb, which clings to 
the gills of large fishes and kills them (Shab. 770). 

The leviathan is prominent in the haggadic litera- 

ture in connection with the advent of the Messiah. 
Referring to Job x1. 80 (IIebr.), “and 
In the the pious ones [pan] shall make a 
Messianic banquet of it," R. Johanan says that 
Times. atthe time of the resurrection a ban- 
quet will be given by God to the 
righteous, at which the flesh of the leviathan will be 
served (В. B. Ze). Even the hunting of the levia- 
than will be a source of great enjoyment to the 
righteous. Those, says R. Judan bar Simon, who 
have not taken part in pagan sports will be allowed 
to participate in the hunting of the leviathan and of 
the behemoth (Lev. R. xiii. 8). Gabriel will be 
charged with the killing of the monster; but һе 
will not be able to accomplish his task without 
the help of God, who will divide the monster with 
His sword. According to another haggadah, when 
Gabriel fails, God will order the leviathan to engage 
in a battle with the ox of the mountain (“shor ha- 
bar”), which will result in death to both of them 
(B. B. 75a; Pesik. p. 188b). Not only will the flesh 
of the leviathan furnish food for the table of the 
righteous, but there will be a great supply of it in 
the markets of Jerusalem (B. B. Lc). From the 
hide of the leviathan God will make tents for the 
pious of the first rank, girdles for those of the 
second, chains for those of the third, and necklaces 
for those of the fourth. The remainder of the hide 
will be spread on the walls of Jerusalem; and 
the whole world will be illuminated by its bright- 
ness (ib.). 

These haggadot concerning the leviathan are in- 
terpreted as allegories by all the commentators with 
the exception of some ultraconservatives like Bahya 
ben Asher (“Shulhan Arba‘,” ch. iv., p. 9, col. 3). 
According to Maimonides, the banquet is an allusion 
to the spiritual enjoyment of the intellect (commen- 
tary on Sanh. i) The name, he says, is derived 
from mb (“to join,” “to unite”), and designates 

an imaginary monster in which are 
Symbolical combined the most various animals 
Inter- (*Moreh," iii, ch. xxiii) In the 
pretation. cabalistic literature the “ piercing levi- 
айап” and the “crooked leviathan” 

(Isa. xxvii. 1), upon which the haggadah concernin g 
the hunting of the animalis based, are interpreted 
as referring to Satan-Samael and his spouse Lilith 
(“Етек ha-Melek,” p. 180a), while Kimhi, Abra- 
vanel, and others consider the expressions to be allu- 
sions to the destruction of the powers which are 
hostile to the Jews (comp. Manassch ben Israel, 
* Nishmat Hayyim,” p. 48; sce also Kohut, * Aruch 
Completum," s.v. “Leviathan,” for other references, 
and his essay in “Z. D. M. G.” vol. xxi., p. 590, for 
the parallels in Persian literature) The haggadic 
sayings obtained a hold on the imagination of the 
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poets, who introduced allusions to the banquet of 
the leviathan into the liturgy. 

5. S. I. Bn. 
In Apocryphal Literature: Both leviathan 
and behemoth are prominent in Jewish eschatology. 
In the Book of Enoch (lx. 7-9), Enoch says: 

* On that day [the day of judgment] two monsters will be 
produced: a female monster, named ‘Leviathan,’ to dwell in 
ihe depths of the ocean over the fountains of the waters; but 
ihe male is called * Behemoth,’ who occupies with his breast а 
aste wilderness named * Dendain’ [read “the land of Naid " 
after LXX., v yj Naió = 13 pis, Gen. iv. 16], on the east of 
ihe garden, where the elect and the righteous dwell. And I 
pesought that other angel that he should show me the might of 
these monsters; how they were produced on one day, the one 
being placed in the depth of the sea and the other in the main 
land of the wilderness. And he spake to me: ‘Thou son of 
man, dost seek here to know what is hidden ?’” (Charles, 
** Book of Enoch,” p. 155; comp. '* the secret chambers of levia- 
than " which Elihu b. Berakel the Buzite will disclose, Cant. R. 
1. 4). 

According to II Esdras vi. 49-53, God created on 
the fifth day the two great monsters, leviathan and 
behemoth, and He separated them because the sev- 
enth part of the world which was assigned to the 
water could not hold them together, and He gave to 
the behemoth that part which was dried up on the 
third day and had the thousand mountains which, 
according to Ps. i. 10, as understood by the hag- 
gadists (“the behemoth [A. V. “ cattle ”] upon a 
thousand hills”; comp. Lev. R. xxii; Num. R. 
xxi.; and Job xl. 20), furnish behemoth with the 
necessary food. To the leviathan God gave the 
seventh part of the earth filled with water; and He 
yeserved it for the future to reveal by whom and at 
what time the leviathan and the behemoth should 
be eaten. 

Iu the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, xxix. 4, also, 
the time is predicted when the behemoth will come 
forth from his seclusion on land and the leviathan 
out of the sea, and the two gigantic monsters, 
created on the fifth day, will serve as food for the 
elect who will survive in the days of the Messiah. 

Behemoth and leviathan form in the Gnostic sys- 
tem of the Ophites and others two of the seven cir- 
cles or stations which the soul has to pass in order 
to be purged and to attain bliss (Hippolytus, “ Ad- 
versus Omnes Hereses,” v. 21; Origen, "Contra 
Celsum,” vi. 25). As if the meat of the “wild ох” 
behemoth and the fish leviathan were not deemed 

sufficient for the great banquet of the 





Among righteous in the future, à fowl was 
the added, Z.e., the “ziz” (A. V. “the wild 


Gnostics. beasts" of the field), mentioned in Ps. 
l 11 after the account of the behe- 

moth in verse 10, and understood by the Rabbis to 
signify а gigantic bird (B. В. 780). Thus the Apoc- 
alypse of Simeon b. Yohai (J ellinck, * B. IL? iii. 76) 
has the three animals, the monster ox behemoth, 
the fish leviathan, and the gigantic bird ziz, pre- 
pared for the great banquet. This tradition, how- 
ever, indicates Persian influence, for it is of the 
Parsee cosmology that the existence of such primeval 
representatives of the classes of animals is a part. 
There are four such species mentioned in * Bunda- 
his," xviil-xix.: (1) “the serpent-like Kar fish, the 
Arizh of the water, the greatest of the creatures of 
Ahuramazda.” corresponding to the leviathan: (2) 
the three-legged ass Khara, standing in the midst of 
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the ocean (* Yasna,” xli. 28); it is mentioned in the 
Talmud as Ше“ unicorn keresh,” * tigras” (7.e., “ thri- 
gat” = “ three-legged ”), the gazel of the heights 
(Hul. 59b), and forms, under the name * Harish,” in 
Mohammedan eschatology a substitute for behemoth 
and leviathan (see Wolff, “ Muhammedanische Es- . 
chatologie,” 1872, pp. 174, 181); (8) the ox Hadha- 
yosh, from which the food of immortality is pre- 
pared, and which forms the parallel of behemoth; 
and (4) the bird Chamyosh, the chief of the birds, 
which lives on the summit of Mount Alburz (comp. 
* Bundahis,” xix. 15); compare also Simurgh (Aves- 
ta “Saena Meregha,” eagle-bird, griffin, Hebraized 
“Bar Yokneh”), the fabulous giant-bird, which the 
Rabbis identified with ziz (see Windischman, * Zo- 
roastrische Studien,” pp. 91-93; West, “Pahlavi 
Texts,” in Max Müller, “S. B. E." v. 65-71). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The commentaries of Dillmann, Delitzsch, and 
others on Job: Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1895; Eisenmenger, Emtdecktes Judenthum, ii. 296 et seq., 
873 et seq.; Weber, System der Altsynagogalen Theologie, 
1880, p. 195; Hastings, Dict. Bible; Cheyne and Black, En- 
eyc. Bibl. 

E. G. H. K. 

LEVIN, EMANUEL BORISOVICH: Rus- 
sian teacher and communal worker; born at Minsk 
Dec. 15, 1820; educated at the Molodechensk school 
for the nobility (1836-41). Hetaught in G. Klaczko's 
private school at Wilna from 1842 to 1844, and at 
the public schools of Minsk from 1846 to 1851. 
Having passed his examinations in 1848, he received 
an appointment in the Jewish government school 
at Proskurov, Podolia (1851-52), and subsequently 
in the rabbinical school at Jitomir (1853-57). 

In 1859 Levin settled in St. Petersburg, where he 
became one of the first members of the Society for 
the Promotion of Culture Among the Jews of Rus- 
sia, of which he acted as secretary until 1872, when 
he became an honorary member. Since 1895 Levin 
has been a member of the historical committee of 
the society and one of the collaborators of the 
“Regesty i Nadpisi.” Levin was elected a member 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society in 
1870; and he is also a member of the Society for the 
Promotion of Commerce and Industry. In 1895 
Levin was made an honorary citizen by the Russian 
government for his “Code of Laws Concerning the 
Jews.” 

Levin’s other works include: a Russian grammar 
in Hebrew, Wilna, 1846; “Moiseyevo Brachnoye 
Pravo,” St. Petersburg, 1875, on the marriage laws 
according to the Talmud and the rabbinical litera- 
ture, translated from Hebrew sources; “Svod 
Uzakoneni o Yevreyakh, 7. 1885; *Perechen 
Ogranichitelnykh Zakonov o Yevreyakh v Yevre- 
yakh o Rossii” (#0. 1890), both on the disabilities of 
the Jews in Russia; “Sboraik Ogranichitelnikh Za- 
konov o Yevreyakh,” 40. 1902, on the same subject. 
He published also the text of the Pirke Abot with 
Russian translation and notes, 20. 1868. 

п. в. S. M. G. 


LEVIN, HIRSCHEL BEN ARYEH LÖB 
(called also Hirschel Löbel and Hart Lyon): 
German rabbi; born at Rzeszow, Galicia, in 1721; 
died at Berlin Aug. 26, 1800. His father (known also 
as Saul Levin) was rabbi at Amsterdam; and on 
his mother's side Hirschel was a nephew of Jacob 


Levin, Hirsche! 
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Emden. Although he occupied himself also with 
secular sciences and philosophy, Levin paid special 
attention to Hebrew grammar and literature, and 
composed several Hebrew poems. Levin was a dis- 
tinguished Talmudist, and in 1751, when he was only 
thirty years old, he threw himself into the struggle 
between Emden and Eybeschütz, naturally siding 
with the former. His epistles against Eybeschütz 
made such an impression 
that in 1756 he was elected 
chief rabbi of the London 
congregation of German 
and Polish Jews. In 1760 
Jacob Kimhi having pub- 
lished at Altona a respon- 
sum in which he charged 
the London butchers 
(*shohetim”) with negli- 
gence in regard to their 
duties, Levin warmly de- 
fended them. The ward- 
ens of his synagogue, 
however, refused him per- 
mission to make a public 
reply to Kimhi’s charges; 
he therefore resigned in 
763, and accepted the 
rabbinate of Halberstadt. It would appear, from 
the letter in which the community of Halberstadt 
offered him the rabbinate, that Levin’s resignation 
was occasioned by the neglect of Biblical and Tal- 
mudic studies by the Jews of London. He after- 
ward became rabbi of Mannheim; and in 1772 he 
was appointed chief rabbi of Berlin. He was a 
great friend of Mendelssohn, 

In 1778 Levin gave his approbation to Mendels- 
sohn’s German translation of the Pentateuch. In 
the preceding year the Prussian government had or- 
dered Levin to make a résumé in German of the Jew- 
ish civil laws, such as those on inheritance, guardian- 
ship, and marriage, and to present it to the royal 
department of justice. Levin, not having a thorough 
knowledge of the German language, applied to 
Mendelssohn to do the work. Mendelssohn, accord- 
. ingly, wrote his * Ritualgesetze der Juden,” printed 
under Levin's superintendence, 1778. 

Despite his toleration and enlightenment, Levin, 
instigated by the rabbis of Glogau and Lissa, began 
in 1782 to persecute Naphtali Herz Wessely for 
his *Dibre Shalom we-Emet” (Landshuth, “ Tole- 
dot Anshe ha-Shem,” p. $5; Kayserling, “ Mendels- 
Sohn," p. 807). He prohibited the printing of that 
work, and insisted upon the expulsion of the author 
from Berlin. But Wessely’s friends prevailed on 
Levin to desist from attacking Wessely, while Men- 
delssohn at the same time gave Levin to understand 
that the press in Germany was free to everybody. 

Levin wrote; Epistles against Ey beschütz, printed 
by one of Emden's pupils, in the *Sefat Emet u- 
Leshon Zehorit," Altona, 1759; glosses on Pirke 
Abot, printed with Emden's commentary to Pirke 
Abot, Berlin, 1834; notes to the “Sefer Yuhasin? 
and “Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” some of which were pub- 
lished in Kobak's “Jeschurun.” Some of his poetry 
was published in * Ha-Maggid " (xiv.) under the title 
“Nahalat Zebi.” Finally, three manuscript volumes 
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of his responsa are to be found in the library of the 
London Bet ha-Midrash, bearing the numbers 924 


to 26. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., xi. 41, 89, 151; H. Adler, 


in Publ. Anglo-Jew. Hist. E.chibition, 1837, pp. 280 ct seq.; 

Landshuth, Toledot Anshe ha-Shem, pp. 72-78 ; Kayserling, 

Moses Mendelssohn, pp. 282, 291, 311; Auerbach, Gesch. der 

Israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt, pp. 89 et seq., Halber- 

stadt, 1866; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 284. 

S. B. M. Sex. 

LEVIN, ISRAEL SOLOMON : Danish gram- 
marian and linguist; born in Randers 1810; died 
in Copenhagen 1888. He graduated from Randers 
high school, and afterward was employed as editor 
of a critical journal and as а translator of novels. 

Levin was the author of several works on Danish 
grammar, notably “Dansk Lyd og Kjónslmere" 
(1844), and of two novels, “Krigsfortellinger for 
Menigmand" and “Nogle Trek af Livet i Ham- 
burg ” (1848). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 

8. F. C. 

LEVIN, JACOB: Galician Hebraist; born at 
Brody in 1844. In 1865 he became coeditor with 
Werber on the Hebrew paper “Іі Anoki,” in 
which he published a series of articles on the posi- 
tion of the Jews in Russia before Alexander II. In 
1880 he produced a didactic poem entitled “ Hitpat- 
tehut Tebel,” on the evolution of religion and phi- 
losophy. Levin had previously translated into He- 
brew Schiller’s * Die Braut von Messina” under the 
title ^ Medanim Ben Ahim” (Brody, 1868). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolov, Sefer _ha-Zikkaron, p. 69, Warsaw, 

1889; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Menäels. p. 202. 

S М. Ser. 


LEVIN, JOSHUA HÖSCHEL BEN ELI- 
JAH ZEEB: Lithuanian Talmudist and author; 
born at Wilna July 22, 1818; died at Paris Nov. 15, 
1888. After studying Talmud and rabbinics under 
Elijah Kalischer, Levin settled in Volozhin, where 
he lectured on Talmud and wrote several works. 
In 1871 he was called to the rabbinate of Praga, 
near Warsaw. "Toward the end of his life Levin 
went to Paris with theintention of proceeding thence 
to the Holy Land; but at the request of Israel Sa- 
lant he remained in the French capital and became 
preacher for the Russo-Polish community there. 

Levin was the author of many works, of which 
the following have been published at Wilna: “ Hag- 
gahot,” notes on the Midrash Rabbah; *'Aliyyot 
Eliyahu” (1856), a biography of Elijah Wilna; 
*Ma'yene Yehoshua‘,” a commentary on Pirke 
Abot, printed in the “Ruah Hayyim” of Hayyim 
Volozhin (1859); “ Ziyyun Yehoshua‘ ” (1859), a com- 
plete concordance to both Talmuds; “ Тоѕеѓоё Sheni 
le-Ziyyon,” glosses to the Mishnah; *Peletat Sofe- 
rim ” (1868), novellee and essays; “ Dabar be-'Itto " 
(1878), discussions and explanations on halakic 
matters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Univ. Isr. xxxix. 156; Ha-Meliz, 1883, col. 

1423; Ha-Asif, i., section 1, p. 141. 

S. 8. M. SEL. 

LEVIN, JUDAH LÓB (JEHALEL): He- 
brew poet; born at Minsk, Russia, 1845. He stud- 
ied Talmud under Rabbi Hayyim Sclig and other 
prominent rabbis. At the age of sixteen he read 
through the entire Talmud. He was then married to 
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the daughter of a Hasid; and under the influence of 
his new surroundings he began the study of the 
Zohar and other mystical literature. In 1868 he 
went to Kiev as teacher in the house of Lazar 
Brodski, where he studied German and Russian. 
He was also made treastrer of the Brodski flour- 
mills. In 1887 he was appointed treasurer of the 
Brodski sugar-refinery in Tomashpol, Podolia, where 
he is now (1904) residing. 

Levin began to write Hebrew poetry at the age 
of ten; and he has contributed extensively during 
the last thirty years to the Hebrew periodicals * Ha- 
Meliz,” *IHa-Zefirah," “ Ha-Maggid," “Ha-Asif,” 
and *Ha-Shahar." His first collection of verse, en- 
titled “Sifte Renanim" (Jitomir, 1871), contains 
mostly occasional poems. In 1877 his “ Kishron ha- 
Ma‘asch” appeared, first in “ Ha-Shahar ” (vols. vii., 
xviii.), and then in book form. It contains four large 
poems throwing light on the social condition of the 
Jews of Russia. They are socialistic in tendency. 
In another volume of “Ha-Shahar” (1xxx.) he pub- 
lished “Elhanan,” an epic poem in three parts, also 
concerning the social condition of the Russian Jews. 
Levin’s style is affected and lacks brilliancy. In 
1898 he translated Disraeli's * Tancred ” into He- 
brew under the title “Nes la-Goyim." The transla- 
tion was much criticized by Frischman in “ ‘Al ha- 
Nes,” Warsaw, 1883. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels.; Lippe, Biblio- 
graphisches Lexicon ; Klausner, Novo-Y evreiskaya Litera- 
tura; Frischman, Tohu wa-Bohu, Warsaw, 1883. 


п. R. J. G. L. 


LEVIN, LEWIS CHARLES: American poli- 
tician and writer; born at Charleston, S. C., Nov. 
10, 1808; died in Philadelphia March 14, 1560. 
When still a youth he went to Woodville, Miss., 
where he became a school-teacher and studied law. 
After having been wounded in a duel he left that 
town and practised law successively in Maryland, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Pennsylvania. In 1888 
he settled in Philadelphia and was there admitted to 
the bar. There he edited the “ Temperance Advo- 
cate,” and soon became known as a writer and 
speaker in the interest of the Temperance party. 
He was instrumental in the formation of the Na- 
tive American party in 1848, and founded in its 
support in Philadelphia the “Sun,” of which daily 
paper he became the editor. In 1845 he was elected 
to Congress, retaining his seat until 1851. He be- 
came a member of several committees and was 
chairman of the committee on naval affairs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Adler, in American Jewish Year Book, 

5061 (1900-1). 

A. F. T. H. 

LEVIN, MENDEL (called also Lefin and 
Satanower): Polish scholar and author; born in 
Satanow, Podolia, about 1741; died in Mikolayev, 
in the same province, 1819. He was educated for a 
Talmudist, but became interested in secular studies 
after reading J. S. Delmedigo's “Elim,” which 
opened for him the hitherto unknown world of 
science, He went to Berlin, and there, being at- 
tracted by the brilliant. circle of Jewish scholars of 
which Moses Mendelssohn was the central figure, he 
remained forseveralyears. From Berlin he went to 
Brody, where he exerted much influence over Perl, 





Krochmal, and other early representatives of the 
Haskanan in Galicia. Later he lived in the pala- 
tial home of Joshua Zeitlin in Ustye, government of 
Moghilef, at the same time that BARUCH BEN JACOB 
resided there. He removed thence to Mikolayev, 
which belonged to the estaie of Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, who engaged him as teacher for his children. 
M. Letteris saw an essay on Kant’s philosophy writ- 
ten by Mendel in French for Czartoryski. 

Levin's works are: “ Moda‘ Ja-Binah," with an 
approbation by Mendelssohn (Berlin, 1789); “ Re- 
fu'otha-'Am" (Zolkiev, 1794; 2d ed. Lemberg, 1851), 
popular medicine translated from the French by 
Tisot; “Heshbon ha-Nefesh” (Lemberg, 1809; Wilna, 
1844; Warsaw, 1852), practical ethics, after Frank- 
lin; ^Masse'ot ha-Yam" (Zolkiev, 1818), travels on 
the sea, after Campe. His paraphrase of Tibbon’s 
translation of the “Moreh Nebukim” in popular 
rabbinical Hebrew was published by M. Sucbas- 
tover (Zolkiev, 1829), and his introduction to that 
work, entitled “Elon Moreh,” by H. 8. Slonimski 
(Odessa, 1867). Mendel was also the author of a 
Yiddish translation of Proverbs (Tarnopol, 1816), 
which innovation called forth a satirical work 
against him by Tobiah Feder (“Kol Mehazezim,” 
Berdychev, 1816). Не translated also Ecclesiastes 
into the same dialect; but the work was not pub- 
lished tilllong after his death (Odessa, 1878). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryak Neemanah, pp. 211-219, Wil- 
na, 1860; idem, Safah le-Ne'emanim, p. 140, Wilna, 1881; 
Ha-Meassef (Letteris ed., 1862), i. 96-97 : Stanislavski, Men- 
del Levin, in Voskhod, 1881, No. 3, рр. 116-127 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. pp. 202-204. t 

н. R. P. Wr. 

LEVIN, MORITZ: German rabbi; born 1848 
at Wongrowitz, Posen. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and was prepared for his rabbinical 
career by private teachers. After officiating as rab- 

bi for a short time at Zurich, he went in 1872 in a 

similar capacity to Nuremberg. Since 1884 he has 

been preacher of the Reform congregation in Berlin. 
Levin is the author of: *Gott und Seele nach Jü- 
discher Lehre,” Zurich, 1871; * Der Gottesdienst des 

Herzens. Israclitisches Gebetbuch für Oeffentliche 

und Privatandacht," 2 vols., 1872; “Lehrbuch der 

Biblischen Geschichte und Literatur, ? За ed., 1897; 

“Iberia,” Berlin, 1892; “ Bar Kochba,” 1892 (2d 

ed., 1904); * Lehrbuch der Jüdischen Geschichte und 

Literatur,” 3d ed., 1900; “Die Israelitische Reli- 

gionslehre, Systematisch Dargestellt,” 1892 (2d ed., 

1900); “Dic Reform des Judentums. Festschrift 

zur Feier des 50-Jahrigen Bestehens der Jüdischen 

Reformgemeinde in Berlin," 1893. 


LEVIN, POUL THEODOR: Danish author; 
born in Copenhagen June 17, 1869; educated at the 
University of Copenhagen (Ph.D. 1898). Levin, 
who has become widely known as a literary critic, 
has written two dramatic works—" Antoinette? and 
“Sejr” (Copenhagen, 1895 and 1899). In 1894 he 
published “Dansk Litteraturhistorie i Omrids,” a 
history of Danish literature, followed later by sev- 
eral general essays in the same field, among which 
are “Ovid’s Ungdomsdigtning ” (1897) and “Egne 
og Stæder ” (1899). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen’s Store I llustrerede Konversa- 
tions-Levikon. 
8. Е. С. 
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LEVIN (ROBERT) RAHEL ANTONIE 
FRIEDERIKE: German writer; born at Berlin 
June 19, 1771; died there March 7,1888. Her home 
life was uncongenial, her father, a wealthy jeweler, 
being a strong - willed 
man and ruling his fam- 
ily despotically. She 
was very intimate with 
Dorothea and Henriette, 
daughters of Moses 
Mendelssohn. Together 
with them she knew 
Henriette Herz, with 
whom she later became 
most intimately associ- 
ated, moving in the same 
intellectual sphere. Ra- 
hel's home became the 
meeting-place of men 
like Schlegel, Schelling, 
Steffens, Schack, Schlei- 
ermacher, Alexander and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Lamotte-Fouqué, Baron Brückmann, Ludwig Tieck, 
Jean Paul Richter, and F. von Gentz. During a 
visit to Carlsbad in 1795 she was introduced to 
Goethe, whom she again saw in 1815, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

After the death of her father in 1806 she lived 
successively in Paris, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ham- 
burg, Prague, and Dresden. This period was one 
of misfortune for Germany; Prussia was reduced to 
a small kingdom and her king was in exile, Secret 
societies were formed in every part of the country 
with the object of throwing off the tyranny of Na- 
poleon; Rahel herself belonged to one of these soci- 
eties. In 1814 she married, in Berlin, Karl August 
Varnhagen von Ense (b. Feb. 21, 1785, at Diissel- 
dorf; d. at Berlin Oct. 10, 1858), after having been 
converted to Christianity. At the time of their mar- 
riage, Varnhagen, who had fought in the Austrian 
army against the French, belonged to the Prussian 
diplomatic corps, and their house at Vienna became 
the meeting-place of the Prussian delegates to the 
Vienna Congress. She accompanied her husband in 
1815 to Vienna, and in 1816 to Carlsruhe, where he 
was Prussian representative., After 1819 she again 
lived in Berlin, where Varnhagen had taken up his 
residence after having been retired from his diplo- 
matic position. 

Though not a productive writer herself, Rahel 
was the center of a circle of eminent writers, schol- 
ars, and artists in the Prussian capital A few of her 
essays appeared in print in * Das Morgenblatt,” * Das 
Schweizerische Museum," and “Der Gesellschat- 
ter,” and in 1830 her “ Denkblitter einer Berlinerin ? 
was published in Berlin. Ier correspondence with 
David Veit and with Varnhagen von Ense was pub- 
lished in Leipsic, in 1861 and 1874-75 respectively. 

Rahel always showed the greatest interest in her 
former coreligionists, endeavoring by word and 
deed to better their position, especially during the 
anti-Semitic outburst in Germany in 1819. On the 
day of her funcral Varnhagen sent a considerable 
sum of money to the Jewish poor of Berlin. 

The poet Ludwig Robert was a brother of Rahel, 
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and with him she corresponded extensively; her 

sister Rosa was married to Karl Asser. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schmidt-Weissenfels, Rahel und Thre Zeit, 
Leipsic, 1857 ; Mrs. Vaughan Jennings, Rahel, Her Life and 
Letters, London, 1876; Assing, Aus Rahels Herzenslehen, 
ib. 1817 ; Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 208 et seq., 
Leipsic, 1879; Varnhagen, Rahel, cin Buch des Andenkens 
ftir Ihre Freunde, Berlin, 1833; idem, Galerie von Bild- 
nissen aus Rahel’s Umgang und Briefwechsel, Leipsic, 1836 ; 
Berdrow, Rahel Varnhagen: Ein Lebens- und Zeitbild, 
Stuttgart, 1900. 

8. F. Т.Н. 

LEVIN, ZEBI HIRSCH. See Leviy, Hm- 
SCHEL BEN ARYEN Lör.  . 

LEVINSOHN, ANNA HENRIETTE: Da- 
nish operatic singer; born in Copenhagen Jan. 8, 
1839; died there March 22, 1899. She made her dé- 
but at the Kongelige Theater in Copenhagen on 
Dec. 20, 1860, when she, as Nannette in “Den Lille 
Roédhette,” completely won the hearts of her audi- 
ence by her sympathetic impersonation of the guile- 
less girl. She became “royal actress” in 1866, 
and was, on her retirement in 1879, appointed 
court singer (“Kongelig Kammersangerindo ”). 
Her repertoire included: Rosina in “ Barberen,” Su- 
sanna in * Figaro's Bryllup,” Papagena in * Trylle- 
flöjten,” Anna in “Jægerbruden,” Benjamin in 
“Joseph og Hans Brödre,” Siebel in “Faust,” and 
Venus in “Tannhäuser.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen’s Store Illustrerede Konversa- 
tions-Lexicon. ` 


8. F. C. 
LEVINSOHN, ISAAC BAER: Russian-He- 
brew scholar and writer; born at Kremenetz Oct. 18, 
1788; died there Feb. 19, 1860. His father, Judah 
Levin, was a grandson of Jekuthiel Solomon, who 
settled in Kremenetz and acquired considerable 
wealth, aud a son of Isaac, who had married the 
daughter of Zalman Cohen, famed for his wealth 
and scholarship. Levinsohn’s father was a wealthy 
merchant and was popular among Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike. He was a master of Polish, wrote fluent- 
ly in classical Hebrew (at that time a rare accom- 
plishment), and was a thorough Talmudic scholar. 
At the age of three Levinsohn was sent to the he- 
der, where he soon manifested unusual aptitude 
for learning; and at nine he composed a cabalistic 
work that elicited the praise of scholars and rabbis 
(*Bet Yehudah,” ii. 126, note 2). At ten he was 
versed in Talmudic lore, and knew the Old Testa- 
ment by heart. He also studied and mastered the 
Russian language, an unusual achievement for a 
Russian Jew of that time. Thanks to his great 
mental power and industry, he rapidly familiarized 
himself with the rabbinical literature. At eighteen 
he married aud settled in Radzivilov, Supporting 
himself by teaching and translating ; his married life, 

however, was unhappy, and he divorced his wife. 
Some of Levinsohn's first literary efforts were in 
the domain of Hebrew poetry. Among others, he 
wrote a patriotic poem on the expulsion of the French 
from Russia, which was transmitted to 
His Verse. the minister of the interior by General 
Gicrs, the commandant of the Radzi- 
viloy garrison. Levinsohn himself regarded his 
verses as mere literary exercises, did not attempt 
to print them, and the greater part of them were 
lost. Excessive study brought on nervous dis- 
orders, and Levinsohn journeyed to Brody, then the 
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center of the Jewish Haskalah, in order to consult 
the local physicians. There the future reformer of 
the Russian Jews found a congenial atmosphere 
in the circle of the Maskilim. He soon made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Isaac Erter, the Hebrew 
satirist, and later of Solomon 100 Rappoport. 
Though engaged as a bookkeeper in the local bank, 
he found time to continue his studies. Before long 
he passed the teacher’s examinations and was ap- 
pointed to teach Hebrew at the gymnasium of Tar- 
nopol, There he soon became intimate with the 
scholar Joseph Perl, through whose influence he se- 
cured an instructorship at the Hebrew college of 
Brody. 

Levinsohn's new position brought him into close 
relations with Nachman Krochmal of Zolkiev, an 
authority on all questions of rabbinical learning and 

Jewish custom. In 1817 he submitted 

His to Krochmal his first critical studies, 
Writings. entitled “ Ha-Mazkir," and Krochmal 
was so favorably impressed with the 

work that he offered to contribute toward the ex- 
pense of publication. Unfortunately, it was never 
printed, and only a part of it was incorporated in 
х To*uddah " and “ Bet Yehudah.” In 1820 Leviusohn 
prepared, for the benefit of the Russian youth, the 
first Hebrew grammar, entitled * Yesode Lashon 
Russiya.” The necessary means being lacking, this 
was never published and the manuscript was lost. 

About this time he wrote а satire on the Hasi- 
dim entitled * Dibre Zaddikim.” Returning to Kre- 
menetz in the same year, he began his “'Te‘uddah 
bo-Yierael," a work destined to leave an indelible 
impression on a whole generation of Russian Jews. 
It was finished in 1828, but was not published until 
1898. The book attempted to solve many problems 
of contemporary Jewish life in Russia. It urged 
the study of the Scriptures before the Talmud, and 
the necessity of studying secular languages, partic- 
‘ularly that of the Fatherland. It urged also the 
study of science and literature, and the great impor- 
tance for the Jews of engaging in agricultural and 
industrial work. It strongly counseled the abandon- 
ing of petty trading and of other uncertain sources 
of livelihood. 

Levinsohn’s good advice, however, did not please 
the Hasidim, who opposed him in many ways and so 
embittered his existence 
that he was compelled to 
leave Kremenetz. Re- 
pairing to Berdychev, he 
became private tutor in 
the family of a wealthy 
Jow, and, gathering 
about him a circle of pro- 
gressive friends, he or- 
ganized a society for the 
promotion of culture. 
Regarding it as his spe- 
cial mission to carry en- 
lightenment tothe young 
generation, he resided 
successively in Ostrog, 
Nemirov, and Tulchin. On his way to the last- 
named place Levinsohu stopped at Kaminka, the 
estate of Prince Witgenstein, the Russian field-inar- 
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shal. When the prince heard of Levinsohn's arrival 
he invited him to his house, assigned him a suite of 
rooms, and kept him there through the entire sum- 
mer. The field-marshal liked to pass his evenings 
in conversation with the learned Jew, and often fol- 
lowed the latter's advice." 

In 1823 Levinsohn was compelled by failing health 
to return to Kremenetz. Soon after his arrival there 
he was confined to his bed by a sickness that kept 
him bedridden for twelve years. Notwithstanding 
this he never resigned himself to mental inactivity, 
and during these long years of suffering he made 
himself familiar with Arabic, Greek, and Syriac, 
and studied the classics, political economy, and phi- 
losophy. 

In 1827, a year before the appearance of “ Te‘ud- 
dah,” Levinsohn presented the manuscript, with an 
explanatory statement, to the Russian government, 
which accepted it with much favor, and awarded 
Levinsohn, on the representations of D. N. Bludov, 

a thousand rubles “for a work in He- 
Questioned brew having for its object the moral 
by Prince education of the Jewish people.” In 

Lieven. Ше same year the minister of public 

instruction, Prince Lieven, submitted 
to Levinsohn thirty-four questions on J ewish religion 
and history, among them the following: “ What is 
the Talmud?” “Who was the author of it?” 
4 When, where, and in what language was it writ- 
ten?” “Have the Jews other books of such author- 
ity?” “Is there anything sensible in the Talmud? 
Tt is stated that it is full of improbable legends and 
fables.” “How could the authors of the Talmud 
permit themselves to add to, or detract from, the 
commandments of the Torah, which forbids that?” 
* What is the object of the numerous rites that con- 
sume so much useful time?” “Is it true that the 
Jews are the descendants of those Pharisees whom 
the lawgiver of the Christians had accused of lying 
and superstition?” “Is it true that the Talmud for- 
bids the Jews the study of foreign languages and 
science, as well as the pursuit of agricultural occu- 
pations?” “What is Hasidism, and who was its 
founder?” “In what towns mainly do the Hasi- 
dim reside?” “Do the Jews possess schools or 
learned books?” “How do the Jewish masses re- 
gard their schools?” “Can the condition of the 
Jews be improved? and, if so, by what means?” 
5 What Messiah is it that the Jews are expecting?” 
“Tg it true that the Jews expect to rule the entire 
world when the Messiah arrives, and that members 
of other religions will be excluded from partici- 
pation in the after-life? " “Jow can a Jew be ad- 
mitted into Christian society and be accorded full 
civic rights when he keeps himself aloof from the 
Christians and takes no interest in the welfare of 
the country where he resides?” Levinsohn referred 
the minister to his * Te*uddah " and to other works 
in various languages, transmitted to him concise 
answers to his questions, and promised to write a 
book in which these questions would be discussed 
in detail. 

In 1828 * Te‘uddah ” saw Ше light. “ It was not the 
yearning for fame,” says Levinsohn in the preface, 
* that impelled me to write this book. . . - Friends 
secking truth and light asked me to point out to 
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them the true way of life; they wish to know what 
learning, aside from the Talmud and its commen- 
taries, it is necessary for a Jew to acquire for the 
perfection and refinement of his nature as a man 
and a Jew.” 

Levinsohn now undertook his larger work, “Bet 
Yehudah,” which was “to expose to Christian eyes 
the world of Jewish spiritual life founded on the 

principles of highest morality, a world 

Scope of then unknown to Russian Christians.” 

His “Ве Не wished, also, to make his work of 
Yehudah.” educational value to the Jewish peo- 
ple, so that uninstructed corcligionists 
would see Judaism in its true light. At the same 
time he found himself obliged to exercise great care 
in the treatment of the subject in order to avoid 
creating undue antagonism, Levinsohn presents in 
his “Bet Yehudah” a wonderfully clear and logical 
exposition of Jewish religious philosophy. Accord- 
ing to him the Jewish religion may be summed up 
in two principles of belicf: faith in one God, which 
involves the negation of idol-worship; and love of 
one’s neighbor. He shows by numerous citations 
that the latter means the love not only of one Jew for 
another, but the love for any neighbor, irrespective 
of faith. He presents a history of the various Jewish 
sects, enumerates the contributions of the Jews to 
learning and civilization, and at the end suggests a 
plan for the reorganization of Jewish education in 
Russia. He urges the necessity of founding rabbin- 
ical seminaries fashioned after the German institu- 
tions, training the Jewish youth in religious and 
secular learning, opening elementary Jewish schools 
throughout the Pale, abolishing the institution of 
melammedim, and establishing agricultural and in- 
dustrial schools. 

“Bet Yehudah ” exerted a powerful influence on 
the Jews of Russia and gave a plan of action to the 
progressive elements in the Russian Jewry. The 
book acquired renown outside of Russia also. It 
was translated into Polish, and the scholar Geiger 
read several chapters of it before an audience in the 
Breslau synagogue. But though “Bet Yehudah ” 
was completed in 1829, it remained unpublished 
until 1888. 

About this time the Jewish community of Zaslavl 
in Volhynia was accused of ritual murder; many 

families were imprisoned, and the en- 


Refutes tire community was in despair. Lev- 
Charges  insohn's opponents then laid aside 
of Blood their enmity and turned to him as the 


Accusation. only man capable of proving the fal- 

sity of the accusation. In spite of his 
sickness Levinsohn began his *Efes Dammim,” in 
defense of the accused Jews. But the necessary 
means not being forthcoming, he was obliged to 
spend his own money in collecting material and in- 
formation. “The purpose of my book,” says Lev- 
insohn, *is to acquit the Jews before the cyes of 
Christians, and to save them from the false accusa- 


tion of using Christian blood." “Efes Dammim ” is 
written in the form of a dialogue between a patri- 


arch of the Greek Church in Jerusalem, Simias, and 
the chief rabbi in the Jewish synagogue there. The 
book shows the remarkable dialectic talent of the 
author. It was completed in 1884, published in 





1887, republished three times, and was translated 
into English at the time of the “Damascus Affair” 
in 1840, at the instance of Sir Moses Montefiore and 
Crémieux. It was translated also into Russian 
(1883) and German (1884; another German edition 
appeared in 1892). In another polemical work, 
“Yemin Zidki," Levinsolin proves the absurdity of 
the accusations against Judaism and the Talmud. 
This work was left by him in manuscript. 

Other polemical works written by Levinsohn are 
“Ahiyyah Shiloni ha-Hozeh” (Leipsic, 1841) and 
“ Twar ha-Sofer” (Odessa, 1868). * Ahiyyah Shiloni 
ha-xIozeh ” is directed against the work of the Eng- 
lish missionary McCaul entitled “The Paths of the 
World” (London, 1839), and constitutes an introduc- 
tion to Levinsolin’s larger work “ Zerubbabel,” com- 
pleted in 1858. This latter work was published, in 
part, by his nephew David Baer Nathansohn (Leipsic, 
1863); the entire work was published later in Warsaw 
(1876). "This work, which occupied twelve years, 
and was continued through sickness and suffering. 
was not only a defense of Judaism, but also an ex- 
position of the value of traditional law in the Jew- 
ish religion, and of.the great wisdom and moral 
force of its expounders and teachers. The “Ta‘ar 
ha-Sofer” is directed against the Karaites, 

In addition to these, Levinsohn wrote on Hebrew 
etymology and comparative philology. In this field 

he published “Bet ha-Ozar,” the first. 
Levinsohn and second parts of which appeared in 
asa Wilna in 1841; the first part is entitled 
Philologist. “Shorashe Lebanon,” and includes 
studies of Hebrew roots; the second 
part comprises articles on various subjects, and 
* Abne Millu'im," a supplement to * Bet Yehudah." 
After Levinsohn's death Nathansohn published 
“Toledot Shem” (Warsaw, 1877) and * Ohole Shem ? 
(Warsaw, 1893), both containing philological studies 
arranged in alphabetical order, and also corrections 
of Ben Zeb's “Ozar ha-Shorashim," which was re- 
published by Letteris. Levinsohn left а number of 
works in manuscript, including *Pittuhe Hotam,” 
on the period of the Canticles; * Yizre El,” miscel- 
laneous essays; “Be’er Yizhak,” correspondence 
with contemporary scholars; “Eshkol ha-Sofer," 
letters, poetry, and humorous papers. 

Levinsohn labored assiduously for the well-being 
of his coreligionists in Russia. He worked out and 
submitted to the government various projects for 
Ше amelioration of the condition of the Jews, such 
as the plan he submitted to the crown prince Kon- 
stantin in 1828, his memorandum to the minister of 
education in 1881, his project in regard to the cen- 
sorship of Jewish books in 1883, and his plan for 
the establishment of Jewish colonies in 1887. Nicho- 
las L gave the last careful consideration. It is 
known, also, that the emperor wrote Levinsohn a 
personal letter in regard to this plan, but its contents 
are not known. The establishment of Jewish agri- 


cultural colonies in Bessarabia in 1838-89 and later 
and the organization of Jewish educational institu- 
tions undoubtedly owed much to Levinsohn's sug- 


gestions. The government appreciated his services, 
and, besides monetary rewards, offered him impor- 
tant positions, which he declined. The failure of 
his health compelled him to decline also appoint- 
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ment as member of the Jewish commission that sat 
in St. Petersburg in 1843, and in 1853 he again re- 
fused an appointment as member of the special com- 
mission on Jewish affairs. The following words 
were inscribed, at his own request, on his tomb- 
stone: “Out of nothing God calied me to life. 
Alas, earthly life has passed, and I shall sleep again 
on the bosom of Mother Nature, as this stone testi- 
fies. I have fought the enemies of God not with 
the sharp sword, but with the Word. That I have 
fought for truth and justice before the Nations, 
‘Zerubbabel’ and ‘Efes Damim’ bear witness.” 
Levinsohn has been called “the Mendelssohn of 
Russia.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 633, Warsaw, 1886 ; 
Zinberg, Isaac Baer Levinsohn, in Galereya Yevreiskikh 
Dyeyatelei, No. 3, St. Petersburg, 1900; Nathansohn, Bio- 
graphical Notes on Levinsolm ; Hausner, I. B. Levinsohn ; 
Alabin, in Russkaya Starina, 1879, No. 5. HR 


LEVINSON-LESSING, FEODOR (FRANZ) 
YULYEVICH: Russian geologist ; born 1861. He 
graduated trom the physico-mathematical faculty 
of the University of St. Petersburg in 1888, was 
placed in charge of the geological collection in 1886, 
and was appointed privat-docent at St. Petersburg 
University in 1889. In 1892 he became professor, 
and the next year dean, of the physico-mathemat- 
icalfaculty of Yuryev University. Aside from his 
work on petrography he published also essays in 
other branches of geology, the result of Scientific 
journeys throughout Russia. In various period- 
icals more than thirty papers have been published 
by him, the most important being the following: 
* Olonetzkaya Diabazovaya Formatziya” (in * Trudy 
St. Peterburgskavo Obschestva Yestestvovyede- 
шуа,” xix.); “О Fosforitnom Chernozyome? (in 
“Trudy Volnoekonomicheskavo Obschestva, ? 1890); 
“O Nyekotorykh Khimicheskikh Tipakh Izvyer- 
zhonykh Porod " (in * Vyestnik Yestestvoznaniya,” 
1890); * Geologicheskiya Izslyedovaniya v Guberlin- 
skhikh Gorakh ” (in * Zapiski Mineralnavo Obschest- 
va"); *Die Variolite von Yalguba” (“Tscherm. 
Mineral. Mitt.” vi.); “ Die Mikroskopische Beschaf- 
fenheit des Jordanalit” (75. ix.); “Etudes sur le 
Porphirite de Deweboyu” (in “Bulletin de Société 
Belge de Géologie"); “1 et 2 Notes sur la Structure 
des Roches Eruptive ” (éb.); “Note sur les Taxites et 
les Roches Elastiques Volcaniques” (#.); * Les 
Ammonée de la Zone à Sporadoceras Munsteri " (70.); 
“Petrographisches Lexicon" (2 parts, 1893-95); 
“Tablitzy dlya Mikroskopicheskikh Opredeleni 
Porodoobraznykh Mineralov.” The last was pub- 
lished in English by Gregory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheskt Slovar- 

н. R. J. G. L. 

LEVINSTEIN, GUSTAV: German manufac- 
turer and writer; born in Berlin May, 1842. After 
graduating from the Köllnisches Gymnasium in Ber- 
lin he went to England, where he and his brothers 
founded an anilin-dye factory at Manchester. Re- 


turning to Berlin, he entered the university and 
studied philosophy. Не owns factories in southern 


France, though living in Berlin. He has at various 
times taken up his pen in behalf of Judaism and 
Jewish rights. Of his works the following may be 
mentioned: “ Wissenschaftlicher Antisemitismus,” 





directed against Paulsen (Berlin, 1896); “ Der Glaube 
Israels” (ib. 1896); “Die Taufe" (i5. 1899); “ Pro- 
fessor Paulsen und die Judenfrage ” (20. 1897); “ Die 
Forderung des Sonntag - Gottesdienstes : Antwort 
auf das Gutachten des Rabbinats und den Beschluss 
der Reprüsentanten-Versammlung," in support of 
supplementary Sunday services (ib. 1898); “Ueber 
die Erlósung des Judenthums," against Benediktus 
Levita (7b. 1900); “ Professor Ladenburg und der 
Unsterblichkeitsgedanke im Judenthum " (25. 1904). 
8. M.K 


LEVINTHAL, BERNHARD LOUIS: Rus- 
sian-American rabbi; born at Kovno, Russia, May 
12, 1864. He was educated at the rabbinical schools 
of Kovno, Wilna, and Byelostok, and received rab- 
binical diplomas from Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Spector 
and Rabbi Samuel Mohileverin 1888. He emigrated 
to the United States in 1891, and shortly after his 
arrival there was appointed minister of six Russian 
congregations in Philadelphia. Levinthal helped to 
found various communal institutions in Philadelphia 
and is vice-president of the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis of America, and honorary vice-president of 
the Federation of American Zionists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1903-4, p. 74. 


А. Е. Н. У. 


LEVIRATE MARRIAGE (Неш. “yibbum”): 
Marriage with à brother's widow. This custom is 
found among a large number of primitive peoples, 
a list of which is given by Westermarck (“ History 
of Human Marriage,” pp. 510-514). In some cases 
it is the duty of a man to marry his brother's widow 
even if she‘has had children by the deceased, but in 
most cases it occurs when there are no children, as 
among the Hindus (“Institutes of Manu,” v. 59-68). 
Among the Hebrews marriage with a brother's wid- 
ow was forbidden as a general rule (Lev. xviii. 16, 
xx. 91), but was regarded as obligatory (Deut. xxv. 
56) when there was no male issue, and when the two 
brothers had been dwelling on the same family es- 
tate. The surviving brother could evade the obli- 
gation by the ceremony of Harman. The case of 
Ruth isnot one of levirate marriage, being connected 
rather with the institution of the Go’EL; -but the 
relations of Tamar with her successive husbands and 
with Judah are an instance (Gen. xxxviii) If the 
levirate union resulted in male issue, the child 
would succeed to the estates of the deceased brother. 
It would appear that later the levirate marriage 
came to be regarded as obligatory only when the 
widow had no children of either sex. The Septua- 
gint translates “ben ” (son) in the passage of Deute- 
ronomy by “child,” and the Sadducees in the New 
Testament take it in this sense (Mark xii. 19; comp. 
Josephus, “ Ant.” iv. 8, § 28). 

By Talmudic times the practise of levirate mar- 
riage was deemed objectionable (Bek. 18a), and was 
followed asa matter of duty only. To marry a broth- 
er's widow for her beauty was regarded by Abba 
Saulas equivalent to incest (Xeb. 89b) Bar Kap- 
para recommends halizah (Yeb. 1092). A differ- 
ence of opinion appears among the later authorities, 
Alfasi, Maimonides, and the Spanish school gener- 
ally upholding the custom, while R. Tam and the 
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Northern school prefer halizah (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-'Ezer, 165). The marriage was not neces- 
sary if the brother lefta child by another marriage, 
even if such a child were on the point of dcath 
(Le. 157). A change of religion on the part of the 
surviving brother does not affect the obligation of 
the levirate, or its alternative, the halizah (Isaac 
b. Sheshet, Responsa, i. 9), yet the whole question 
has been profoundly affected by the change from 
polygamy to monogamy due to the takkanah of 
Gershom ben Judah (see MARRIAGE). 

The Samaritans followed a slightly different course, 
; Which may indicate an earlier custom among the He- 
| brews; the former practised the levirate only when 
the woman was betrothed and the marriage had not 
been consummated (Kid. 650). The Karaites appear 
to have followed the same practise, and Benjamin 
Nahawendi, as well as Elijah Bashyazi, favored it 
(* Adderet Eliyahu, Nashim,” p. 93a). 

It has been suggested by Kalisch (“ Leviticus,” ii. 
862-363) that the prohibition in Leviticus is of 
later date than the obligation under certain condi- 
tions in Deuteronomy, but it is equally possible that 
the Leviticus prohibition was a general one, and the 
permission in Deuteronomy only an exception when 
there was no male issue, J. F. Maclennan (“Studies 
in Ancient History,” i. 109-114) suggested that the 
existence of levirate marriage was due to polyandry 
among the primitive Hebrews, and has been followed 
by Buhl (“Sociale Verhaltnisse," p. 84) and Barton 
(“Semitic Origins,” pp. 66-67); but this is rather 
opposed to the Hebraic conditions, for it would be 
against the interests of the surviving brother to al- 
low the estate to go out of his possession again. 
There is, besides, no evidence of polyandry among 
the Hebrews. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Geiger, in Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1862, pp. 19-39, 

S. S. J. 


LEVISOHN, GEORGE (MORDECAI GUM- 
PEL LEIVE): German surgeon; born in Berlin 
ofa family known as “ Schnaber” ; died in Hamburg 
Feb. 10, 1797. He evinced an early aptitude for 
study, and attended the school of David Frinkel, 
chief rabbi of Berlin. Levisohn chose the medical 
profession, to which he devoted himself with enthu- 
siasm. He left Germany for England, and, after 
studying under John Hunter, was appointed physi- 
cianat the hospital of the Duke of Portland. Being 
called to Sweden by Gustavus III., he occupied for 
some time the position of professor at the Univer- 
sity of Upsala. Gustavus thought highly of him, 
and he translated, at the king's command, from 
English into Swedish his medical and polemical 
works. Levisohn left the court in 1781 and re- 
turned to Germany, where he published German 
translations of most of his English medical works. 
Three years later (1784) he went to Hamburg, and, 
being well received, settled there and followed his 
profession with remarkable success. 

The large number of his daily patients did not 
prevent him from prosecuting with zeal his medical, 
philosophical, and theological studies. In 1785-86 
he published two medical journals, and during the 
following years labored at his great work on relig- 
ious philosophy. He was then engaged for five 


years in physical researches. His works are: 
“Ma’amar ha-Torah we-Hokmah” (London, 1771), 
a philosophical treatise (this work caused its author 
to be regarded in the light of a dangerous innova- 
tor); “An Essay on the Blood ” (10. 1776); “ Epidem- 
ical Sore Throat” (ib. 1778); “Beschreibung der 
Londonischen Medicinischen Praxis den Deutschen 
Aerzten Vorgelegt . . . mit einer Vorrede von T. C. 
A. Theden” (Berlin, 1782); “The Passions and 
Habits of Man, and Their Influence on Health” 
(Brunswick, 1797-1801); “Derek ha-Kodesh ha- 
Hadashah,” a Hebrew grammar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schröder, Hamburgische Schriftsteller; 
Carmoly, Les Médecins Juifs, pp. 217, 219 ; Pieciotto, Sketches 
of Anglo-Jewish History, p. 147; British Muscum Cata- 


logue. 
J. G. L. 


LEVISOHN, MORDECAI GUMPEL, See 
LEVISONN, GEORGE. 

LEVISON, ESAIAS: Danish educationist and 
author; born in Copenhagen April 22, 1803; died 
there March 23, 1891; educated at the University of 
Copenhagen (B.A. 1828). In 1824 Levison was ap- 
pointed tutor at the Jewish school in Copenhagen, 
in which position he remained till within two years 
of his death. He published several religious edu- 
cational works, of which the following may be men- 
tioned: “Kortfattet Forklaring over Lærcbogen i 
Religionen for Ungdommen af den Mosaiske Troes- 
bekjendelse” (Copenhagen, 1825); “Bibelske For- 
tellinger" (ib. 1827); a Jewish prayer-book, with 
Hebrew text and Danish translation (ib. 1888). 
Levison translated into Danish Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Paul Clifford." For two years (1887-88) he acted 
as coeditor of “Borgervennen,” a Danish political 
periodical, to which he contributed several articles. 
In 1837 the University of Kiel conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Ph.D. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Erslew's Forfatter- Lexicon. 

8. : F. C. 

LEVISON, FERDINAND EMANUEL: 
Danish physician; born in Copenhagen Nov. 9, 
1848; educated at the University of Copenhagen 
(M.D. 1868). He was successively assistant physi- 
cian at Frederik’s Hospital, the Lying-in Hospital, 
and the Almindeligt (Communal) Hospital in Copen- 
hagen. In 1887 he was appointed guardian of the 
poor, which position he still (1904) occupies. Levi- 
Son is an energetic advocate of cremation; thc 
first Danish society for cremation was founded 
(1881) at his initiative, and he has ever since offici- 
ated as its president. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 
S. F. C. 


LEVITA, ELIJAH (known also as Elijah 
ben Asher ha-Levi Ashkenazi, Elijah Bahur, 
Elijah Medaķdeķ, and Elijah Tishbi): Gram- 
marian, Masorite, and poet; born at N eustadt, near 
Nuremberg, in 1468; died at Venice Dec., 1549. 

From his childhood Elijah showed a predilection 
for Biblical studies and Hebrew grammar. He set- 
tled early in Venice; but in 1504 ho was at Padua, 
earning a livelihood by instructing Jewish children 
in Hebrew. At the request of his pupils he wrote 
а commentary to Moses Kimhi’s "Mahalak >; but a 
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certain Benjamin Colbo, to whom Elijah had given 
the manuscript to transcribe, published the work at 
Pesaro under his own name. Colbo interspersed the 
annotations with excerpts from another work; and 
in this form Elijah’s first production was most in- 
correctly printed. In spite of this, however, it 
became the favorite manual for students of the He- 
brew language, both among Jews and Christians. 
It was soon reprinted several times at Pesaro, and 
made its way into Germany and France, where also it 
was reprinted ; it was translated into Latin by Sebas- 
tian Münster (Basel, 1531, 1536). It was not until 
1546 that Elijah, urged by his friends, claimed the 
authorship of the work and published a corrected 
edition of itat Venice. During his stay in Padua, 
Elijah published in German a version of the BABA 
Bucir. 

The relatively happy circumstances enjoyed by 
Elijah at Padua did not long continue. In 1509 the 
city was taken and sacked by the army of the League 
of Cambray, and Elijah, losing everything he pos- 
sessed, had to leave the place. He betook himself 
to Rome, and having heard of the scholarly and 
liberal-minded Herprus or Vrrerso, general of the 
Augustine Order, who was studying Hebrew, he 
called upon him. This prelate, in exchange for 
Hebrew lessons from Elijah, offered to maintain him 
and his family. For thirteen years 
Elijah remained in the palace of the 
cardinal, writing works which spread 
his reputation, giving lessons in He- 
brew, and, in turn, taking lessons iu Greek from the 
cardinal. During this period Elijah produced the 
“Sefer ha-Bahur,” a grammatical treatise written at 
the request of the cardinal, to whom it was dedi- 
cated, and first published at Rome in 1518 (2d ed. 
Isny, 1542, and many subsequent reissues), As the 
author explains in his preface, he called the work 
“Bahur” because that was his surname, and further 
because the word denoted both “youth” and “ex- 
cellent.” The treatise is divided into four parts, 
each of which is subdivided into thirteen sections, 
corresponding to the thirteen articles of the Jewish 
creed ; while the total number of sections, fifty-two, 
represents the numerical value о?“ Elijah," his name. 
The first part discusses the nature of the Hebrew 
verbs; the second, the changes in the vowel-points 
of the different conjugations; the third, the regular 
nouns; and the fourth, the irregular ones. 

In the same year (1518) Elijah published tables of 
paradigms for beginners, entitled * Luah be-Dikduk 
ha-Po‘alim weha-Binyanim"; and a work, on the 
irregular words in the Dible, entitled *Sefer ha- 
Harkabah." Desiring to explain every intricacy 
and anomaly in the Hebrew language, but fearing 
that too many digressions might prevent his gram- 
mar from becoming a popular manual, he in 1520 
published dissertations on various grammatical sub- 
jects under the general title “ Pirke Eliyahu.” This 
he divided into-four parts: the first, “Perek Shirah,” 
discussing in thirteen stanzas the laws of the letters, 
the vowel-points, and the accents; the second, * Perek 
ha-Minim," written in prose, treating of the differ- 
ent parts of speech; the third, “ Регек ha-Middot,” 
discussing the various parts of specch; and the 
fourth. * Perek ha-Shimmushim,” treating of the ser- 
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vile letters. Like his preceding works, it was trans- 
lated into Latin and published by Sebastian Münster. 

In 1527 misfortune again overtook Elijah; he was 
driven from hisstudies when the Imperialists sacked 

Rome, and lost all his property and the 
Proof- greater part of his manuscripts. He 
Reader and then returned to Venice, and was en- 
Tutor. gaged by the printer Daniel Bom- 
berg as corrector of his Hebrew press. 
To the income derived from this employment was 
added that earned by tuition. Among his pupils 
was the French ambassador George de Selve, after- 
ward Bishop of Lavaur, who by generous pecuniary 
assistance placed Elijah in a position to complete 
his great Masoretic concordance “ Sefer ha-Zikronot,” 
on which he had labored for twenty years. This 
work, which De Selve, to whom it was dedicated, 
sent to Paris to be printed at his expense, has for 
some unknown reason never been published, and is 
still extant in manuscript in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris. An attempt to edit it was made by 
Goldberg in 1875, but he got no farther than 93. 
The introduction and the dedication to it were pub- 
lished by Frensdorf in Fraenkel's * Monatsschrift ” 
(xii. 96-108). Still the “ Sefer ha-Zikronot,” to which 
Elijah often refers as his chef-d'œuvre, made a 
good impression in Paris, and Elijah was offered by 
Francis I. the position of professor of Hebrew at the 
university there, which he declined, being unwilling 
to settle in a city forbidden to his coreligionists. 
Не declined also invitations from several cardinals, 
bishops, and princes to accept a Hebrew professor- 
ship in Christian colleges. 

Two years after the completion of the “Sefer ha- 
Zikronot” Elijah published his Masoretic work 
“ Massoret ha-Massoret " (Venice, 1538), divided into 
three parts, respectively denominated “ First Tables,” 
“Second Tables,” and “Broken Tables,” each with an 
introduction. The “ First Tables ” is divided into ten 
sections, or commandments (“‘Aseret ha-Debarim ”), 
dealing with the “full” and “defective” writing of 
syllables. The “Second Tables” treats of the “kere ” 
and “ketib,” “kamez” and “patah,” “dagesh,” 
“mappik,” “rafe,” etc. The “Broken Tables” dis- 

cusses the abbreviations used by the 


**Mas- Masorites. In the third introduction 
soret.” Elijah produces an array of most pow- 


erful arguments to prove that the 
vowel-points in the Hebrew Bibles were invented 
by the Masorites in the fifth century of the com- 
mon era. This theory, although suggested by 
some Jewish scholars as early as the ninth cen- 
tury, provoked a great outcry among the Ortho- 
dox Jews, who ascribed to the vowel-points the 
greatest antiquity. They were already dissatisficd 
with Elijah for giving instruction in Hebrew to 
Christians, since the latter openly confessed that 
they studied the Hebrew language with the hope of 
finding in the Hebrew texts, especially in the Cabala, 
argumentsagainst Judaism. To this Elijah replied in 
the first introduction. to the * Massoret ha-Massoret ” 
that he taught only the elements of the language 
and did not teach Cabala at all. Moreover, he 
pointed out that Christian Hebraists generally de- 
fended the Jews against the attacks of the fanatical 
clergy. Elijah's theory concerning the modernity 
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of the vowel-points caused still greater excitement 
among Christians, and for three centuries it gave 
occasion for discussions among Catholic and Protes- 
tant scholars, such as Buxtorf, Walton, De Rossi, and 
others. The “Massorct ha-Massoret ” was so favor- 
ably received that in less than twelve months after 
jis appearance it was republished at Basel (1539), 
In this edition Sebastian Münster translated into 
Latin the three introductions, and gave a brief sum- 
mary of the contents of the three parts. The third 
part, or the “ Broken Tables,” was republished sepa- 
rately at Venice in 1566, under the title “ Perush ha- 
Massoret we-Kara Shemo Sha‘are Shibre Luhot.” 
This part of the book was again republished, with 
additions, by Samuel ben Hayyim at Prague in 1610. 
The three introductions were also translated into 
Latin by Nagel (Altdorf, 1158-71) In 1772 the 
whole book was translated into German by Chris- 
tian Gottlob Meyer, and in 1867 into English by 
Christian D. Ginsburg. 

In 1538, also, Elijah published at Venice a treatise 
on the laws of the accents entitled ," Sefer Tub 
Ta/am." Meanwhile David Bomberg's printing- 
office had ceased to exist, and Elijah, although at 
that time seventy years of age, left his wife and 
children and departed in 1540 for Isny, accepting 
the invitation of Paul Fagius to superintend his Не- 
brew printing-pressthere, During Elijah’s stay with 


Fagius (until 1542 at Isny and from 1542 to 1544 at 


Constance) he published the following 
works: * Tishbi," a dictionary contain- 
ing 712 words used in Talmud and 
Midrash, with explanations in German 
and a Latin translation by Fagius (Isny, 1541); 
“Sefer Meturgeman,” explaining all the Aramaic 
words found in the Targum (20.); *Shemot Deba- 
rim," an alphabetical list of the technical Hebrew 
words (Isny, 1542); a Judzo-German version of the 
Pentateuch, the Five Megillot, and Haftarot (Con- 
stance, 1544); and а new and revised edition of the 
“Bahur.” On returning to Venice, Elijah, in spite 
of his great age, still labored on the edition of several 
works, among which was David Kimhi’s “ Miklol,” 
to which he added notes of his own (“ nimukim ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 97; Алай, Shem Ra- 
Gedolim, s.v.; G. B. de Rossi, Dizionario, s.v.; Orient, Lit. 
1848, Nos. 4-6; Frensdorf, in Monatsscehwift, xii. 90 et seq.; 
Gesenius, Gesch. der Hebrüischen Sprache, Leipsic, 1815; 
prül's Jahrb. viii. 188; S. Buber, Toledot Eliyahu, 1856; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 984; idem, Bibliographisches 
Handbuch, Nos. 1159-1167 ; Gratz, Gesch. viii. 199: Kahana, 
in Ha-Shahar, xii. 498 et seq.; C. D. Ginsburg, The Masoreth 
ha-Masorcth. of Elias Levita. London, 1867 ; I. Davidson, in 
Modia* ta-Hadashim, ii. 21 et seq.: J. Levi, Elia Levita, 
Breslau, 1888; Bacher, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. s.v. 
Levita; idem, Elija Levita’s Wissenschaftliche Leistungen. 
in Z. D. M. G. xliii. 206-272; idem, Zur Biographie Elija 
Levita’s, in Monatsschrift, xxxvii. 898 et seq. 


1. I. Br. 

LEVITAN, ISAAC (ISAAC ILYICH): Rus- 
sian painter; born near Eidtkuhnen Aug. 18, 1860; 
died at Moscow July 22, 1900. His father, who 
earned a livelihood by giving private tuition, re- 
moved to Moscow when Levitan was still a boy and 
gave him a good home training. About 1875 Levi- 
tan entered the Moscow School of Art, where he fin- 
ished the course. Living in great poverty, and at 
times in actual want, he still continued his work, and 
at the age of nineteen displayed considerable talent 
in his “An Autumn Day at Sokolniki.” This pic- 
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ture was purchased by the well-known connoisseur 
Tretyakov. 14 1880 Гетйап exhibited “ The Plowed 
Field," which attracted much favorable comment. 
As late as 1886, notwithstanding the reputation 
which he had acquired, he still continued to derive 
only a Very small income from his profession. 

The period 1887-97 was the most happy of Levi- 
tan's life, and to it belong his best works. He was 
a tireless worker and painteda very large number of 
pictures. Twenty-five of his paintings are to be 
seen in the Tretyakov gallery alone. He probably 
produced in all about 1,000 paintings and studies, 
most of them in the decade 1887-97. In 1892, when 
Levitan was already widely known and after the 
award to him of the first prize for his picture “ Twi- 
light” at the Art Lovers’ Exhibition, the notori- 
ous May Laws were enforced in Moscow, and he 
was permitted to remain there only owing to the in- 
fluence of powerful friends. His nearest relatives, 
however, were compelled to leave the city, their 
business was ruined, and Levitan had to render them 
material aid to the end of his life. In 1897 Levitan 
was elected an active member of the Munich society 
Secession, and the Academy of Art selected him an 
academician. 

Levitan’s paintings are marked by a thorough 
knowledge of Russian scenery and types. They 
possess a decided originality ; at the same time they 
convey an expression of sadness. In his funeral 
oration Count A. E. Lvov said of Levitan: “ Не was 
an artist-poet. He not only painted pictures—in his 
paintings there was something besides; we not only 
saw his pictures, we also felt them. He knew how 
to interpret Nature and her mysteries as no other 
man." Eventhe “Novoye Vremya" (July 29, 1900), 
an organ decidedly anti-Semitic in its policy, ad- 
mitted that “this full-blooded Jew knew, as no 
other man, how to make us realize and love our 
plain and homely country scenes.” 

Among the works of Levitan may be mentioned: 
« Over Eternal Rest”; “The Neglected Graveyard ”; 
“A Tatar Graveyard”; “ Relics of the Past—Twi- 
light in Finland”; “The Golden Autumn”; * Vladi- 
mirka"; “March”; * After the Rain"; “Forest”; 
“Evening”; “The Peaceful Retreat"; “The Hay 
Harvest”; and two lake scenes. A picture by Levi- 
tan, entitled “ A Convent on the Eve of a Holiday," 
wasexhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
in 1893. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Vermel, Voskhod, xxii. 84. 

H. R. J. G. L. 

LEVITES (Temple Servants). — Biblical 
Data: Of the Levites, Aaron and his sons were 
chosen for the priestly office (Ex. xxviii. 1 et seq.); 
the menial services of the Tabernacle were assigned 
to the rest of the tribe (Num. i. 47 et seg.) The 
Kohathites were to bear the sacred furniture of the 
Tabernacle; the Gershonites, its curtains; and the 
Merarites, its boards, pins, and poles (Num. iv. 
4-10, 29-28, 29-88). It is distinctly stated that the 
Levites shall not approach the most holy things 
(Num. iv. 19)—that is, they shall not act as priests, 
a function which the context reserves for Aaron and 
his sons. 

In Deuteronomy the representation is quite differ- 
ent; “priests” and * Levites ” are there synonymous 
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terms, and the one is regularly placed in apposition 


with the other. In Deut. xviii, 1, apparently, every 


Levite is a potential priest. In J oshua, as in Num- 
bers, the Levites consist of the clans of Кора, 
Gershon, and Merari, and to each clan а large num- 
ber of cities is assigned (comp. Josh. XXl; бое 
LEVI, TRIBE ов). The Levites, as tho servants of the 
Temple, appear next in I Chronicles, where David 
is represented as dividing them into “courses” 
to wait on the sons of Aaron by doing the menial 
work of the Temple because they were no longer 
needed to carry the Tabernacle (comp. I Chron. 
xxiii., especially 26-28). Не also appointed some to 
be doorkeepers of the Temple, some to have charge 
of its treasure, and some to be singers (I Chron. 
XXv.-xxvi.). 

Ezekiel, however, gives a somewhat different im- 
pression of the personnel of the Temple service in 
pre-exilic times. In ch. xliv. 9-18 he declares that 
in future no uncircumcised foreigner shall enter the 
Temple, and that the Levites who have served at 
idolatrous shrines shall be deposed from the priest- 
hood and perform the menial services of the sanctu- 
ary, such as keeping the gates and slaying the offer- 
ings. This seems to imply that before the Exile 
this service had been performed not by Levites, but 
by foreigners (an impression which Josh. ix. 98 
deepens), and that those who were accounted Le- 
vites in this subordinate sense had formerly exercised 
a priesthood, of which Ezekiel did not approve, 

After the Exile the Temple organization, as re- 
flected in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, is the 
same as that portrayed in Chronicles. The plan of 
Ezekiel was not altogether carried out, for the Ne- 
thinim, who were descended from slaves whom 
David had given to the Temple (Ezra viii. 20), 
shared with the Levites the subordinate work of the 
sanctuary (Ezra vii. 24). In later times it would 
seem that the distinction between Levites and Ne- 
thinim gradually disappeared; present information 
on this point consists solely of the fact that the 
Nethinim were given genealogies along with the 
Levites (Ezra ii. 40 et seq.). At the beginning of 
the common era the Levites were an important class 
- of religious officials (comp. Luke x, 82; John i. 19). 
—— Critical View: The Biblical data thus present 
two inconsistent views. According to Leviticus, 
Numbers, the greater part of Joshua, and Chroni- 
cles, the priesthood was confined to the house of 
Aaron from the first, and the Levites existed as a 
menial class for the performance of the subordinate 
work of the sanctuary from the timeof Moses, The 
portions of Leviticus, Numbers, and Joshua which 
contain this point of view are all from the P stratum 
of the Hexateuch—a post-exilic document, as the 
Graf-Wellhausen school believes, Chronicles, too, 
is a work written some time after the Exile. 

In the older books of J udges, Samuel, and Kings 
the priestly offices are represented as not exclusively 
performed by Levites, who, however, were from the 
first preferred for these services and gradually 
monopolized them (see LEVI, TRIBE OF). These 
services were not confined to any one sanctuary, but 
were performed in temples all over the land (comp. 
Judges xviii. 80). This condition of affairs appar- 
ently continued until Josiah, in 621 s.c., instituted 


a reform on the basis of the Deuteronomic law 
(I Kings xxiii), when all sanctuaries except that 
at Jerusalem were abolished. This 
Earlier left a large number of priests with- 
Accounts. outa vocation, and they were conse- 
quently recommended to the charity of 
their brethren along with the widow, the fatherless, 
and the resident alien (Deut. xii. 18, 19; xiv. 97, 99; 
xvi. 11, 16). In this code every Levite is still re- 
garded as a possible priest, however, and it is dis- 
tinctly stipulated that if one of them goes to Jeru- 
salem he shall have the same privileges in the exer- 
cise of the priestly office asare enjoyed by any other 
Levite (Deut. xviii, 6-7. But the influence of the 
Jerusalem priesthood seems to have been so great 
that even Josiah could not enforce this provision, 
and the provincial priests were never accorded in 
fact the privileges in the Temple on Zion which, 
Deuteronomy had granted them (comp. II Kings 
xxiii. 9).  Ezekiel's plan for the reorganization of 
the Temple services proposed to utilize these men 
for the menial work of the Sanctuary; this pro- 
posal was actually embodied in the legislation of P 
and became a part of the post-exilic religious organi- 
zation. 

The view of the Graf-Wellhausen critical school 
is that last outlined—that the cleavage between 
priests and Levites was not begun until the time of 
Josiah, that it received a further impetus from 
Ezekiel and that it became a real feature of the 
permanent religious organization after the return 
from Babylon. This view is strengthened by the 
fact that J in Josh. ix. 28 represents 
Joshua as presenting the forei gn Gibe- 
onites to the Temple as slaves, *hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water,” 
and that Ezekiel shows that foreigners continued to 
fill the menial offices down to the time of the Exile. 
Van Hoonacker (“Le Sacerdoce dans la Loi et dans. 
l'Histoire des Hébreux,” 1899) contends that Chron- 
icles records pre-exilic conditions (comp. Baudissin 
in “ Theologische Literaturzeitung," 1899, cols. 359— 
363). The picture of the Levites given in Leviticus, 
Numbers, the P portions of J oshua, and Chronicles 
is thought by others to be a projection by the writers 
of the institutions of their own times into the distant 
past. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wellhausen, Prolegomenazur Gesch. Israels, 
th ed., 1899, ch. iv.; Baudissin, Die Gesch. des Alttesta- 
mentlichen Priestertumes, 1889; H. Vogelstein, Der Kampf 
Zwischen Priestern und Leviten seit den Tagen Ezechiels, 
1889; Nowack, Hebrüische -Archüologie, 1894; Benzinger, 
Hebriiische Archiiologie. 

G. A. B. 


E. G. II. 


LEVITICUS.— Biblical Data: The English 
name is derived from the Latin “Liber Leviti- 
cus," which is from the Greek (ro) Aevirexdy (4.0, 
BiBMov). In Jewish writings it is customary to cite 
the book by its first word, “ Wa-yikra." The book is 
composed of laws which treat of the functions of the 
priests, or the Levites in the larger sense, It is in 
reality a body of sacerdotal law. The various laws 
comprising this collection are represented as spoken 
by Yuwn to Moses between the first day of the first 
month of the second year after the Exodus and the 
first day of the second month of the same year 
(comp. Ex. xl, 17 and Num. i. 1). There is no note 
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of a definite time in Leviticus itself, but from the 
references cited it is clear that in the continuous 
narrative of the Pentateuch this is the chronological 
position of the book. 

Ch. i.-vii.: A collection of laws relating to sacri- 
fices. It falls into two portions: (1) ch. i-vi. 7 
(Hebr. i.-v.) and vii. 22-84 are laws addressed to the 
people; (2) ch. vi. 8-vii. 21 (Hebr. vi. 1-vii. 91) are 
addressed to the priests. Ch. i. contains laws for 
burnt offerings; ch. ii., for meal-offerings; ch. iii., 
peace-offerings; ch. iv., sin-offerings; ch. v. 1-vi. 
7 (Hebr. ch. v.), trespass-offerings; ch. vi. 8-18 
(Hebr. vi. 1-6) defines the duties of the priest with 

reference to the fire on the altar; ch. 
Contents. vi. 14-18 (Hebr. vi. 7-11), the meal- 

offering of the priests; ch. vi. 19-23 
(Hebr. vi. 12-16), the priests’ oblation; eh. vi. 94-30 
(Hebr. vi. 17-93), the trespass-offering; ch. vii. 
1-7, trespass-offerings; ch. vii. 8-10, the portions 
of the sacrifices which go to the priests; ch. vii. 
11-18, peace-offerings; ch. vii. 19-21, certain laws of 
uncleanness; ch. vii. 22-27 prohibits eating fat or 
blood; eh. vii. 28-34 defines the priests’ share of 
the peace-offering. Ch. vii. 35-38 consists of a sub- 
scription to the preceding laws. 

Ch. viii.-ix.: The consecration of Aaron and his 
sons; though narrative in form, they contain the 
precedent to which subsequent ritual was expected 
to conform. К 

Ch. x. contains two narratives: one shows that it 
is unlawful to use strange fire at Yuwn’s altar; the 
other requires the priests to eat the sin-offering. 
Between these narratives two laws are inserted, 
one prohibiting intoxicating drink to the priests, the 
other giving sundry directions about offerin gs (8-15). 

Ch. xi. contains laws in regard to clean and un- 
clean animals, and separates those which may from 
those which may not be used for food. 

Ch. xii. contains directions for the purification of 
women after childbirth. A distinction is made be- 
tween male and female children, the latter entailing 
upon the mother a longer period of uncleanness. 

Ch. xiii. and xiv. contain the laws of leprosy, 
giving the signs by which the priest may distin- 
guish between clean and unclean eruptions. 

Ch. xv. contains directions for the purifications 
necessary in connection with certain natural secre- 
tions of men (2-18) and women (19-30). 

Ch. xvi. contains the law of the great Day of 
Atonement. The chief features of this ritual are 
the entrance of the high priest into the Holy of 
Holies and the sending of the goat into the wilder- 
ness (see AZAZEL). 

Ch. xvii.-xxvi. contain laws which differ in mauy 
respects from the preceding and which have many 
features in common. They are less ritualistic than 
the laws of ch. i.xvi. and lay greater stress on in- 
dividual holiness: hence the namo * Holiness Code, " 
proposed by Klostermann in 1877 for these chapters, 
has been generally adopted. Ch. хуй. contains 
general regulations respecting sacrifice; ch. xviii. 
prohibits unlawful marriages and unchastity; ch. 
хіх. defines the religious and ‘moral duties of 
Israelites; ch. xx. imposes penalties for the viola- 
tion of the provisions of ch. xviii. Inch. xxi. reg- 
ulations concerning priests are found (these regula- 








tions touch the domestic life of the priest and re- 
quire that he shall have no bodily defects); ch. 
xxii. gives regulations concerning sac- 
Holiness  rificial food and sácrificial animals; ch. 
Code. Xxiii. presentsa calendar of feasts; ch. 
xxiv. contains various regulations 
concerning the lamps of the Tabernacle (1-4) and the 
show bread (5-9), anda law of blasphemy and of per- 
sonal injury (10-23); ch. xxv. is made up of laws 
for the Sabbatical year and the year of jubilee (these 
laws provide periodical rests for the land and se- 
cure its ultimate reversion, in case it be estranged 
for debt, to its original owners); ch. xxvi. is a hor- 
tatory conclusion to the Holiness Code. 

Ch. xxvii. consists of a collection of laws concern- 
ing the commutation of vows. These laws cover 
the following cases: where the vowed object is a 
person (1-8); an animal (9-15); a house (14-15); an 
inherited field (16-21); a purchased field (22-25); a 
firstling (26-27). Then follow additional laws con- 
cerning persons and things “devoted ” (28-29) and 
concerning tithes (80-88). Verse 84 is the colophon 
to the Book of Leviticus, stating that these laws 
were given by Yrw as commands to Moses at 
Mount Sinai. 

E. G, HI. G. A. B. 
—— Critical View: In the critical analysis of 
the Pentateuch it is held that Leviticus belongs 
to the priestly stratum, designated by the symbol 
P. To this stratum the laws of Leviticus are at- 
tached by their nature and also by linguistic af- 
finities (comp. PExTATEUCH, and J. Estlin Car- 
penter and G. Harford Battersby, “Hexateuch ” 
[cited hereafter as “Hex.”], i. 208-221). This 
priestly stratum was formerly regarded as the 
* Grundschrift," or oldest stratum of the Penta-, 
teuch. but by Graf and Wellhausen, whose views 

now receive the adherence of the 

Latest great majority of scholars, it has 

Stratum been shown to be on the whole the 

of Penta- latest. Leviticus as it stands is not, 
teuch. however, a consistent code of laws 
formulated at one time, but is the re- 
sult of a considerable process of compilation. It 
has already been noted that chapters xvii. to xxvi. 
have a distinct character of their own and a distinct 
hortatory conclusion, which point to an independent 
codifieation of this group of laws. Within this 
same group many indications that it is a compilation 
from earlier priestly sourees may also be found. 
Ch. xviii, 26, xix. 37, xxii. 81-83, xxiv. 22, xxv. 55, 
xxvi. 46, and xxvii. 34 are all passages which once 
stood at the end of independent laws or collections 
of laws. Similar titles and colophons, which are 
best explained as survivals from previous collec- 
tions, are found also in other parts of the book, as 
in vi. 7 (A. V. 14): vii. 1, 2, 87, 38; xi. 46, 47; xiii. 
59: xiv. 54, 55; xv. 82, 38. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to analyze tliese laws more closely. 

Tt will be convenient to begin this analysis with 
ch. viii.-x., which are, as previously noted, narra- 
tives rather than laws. Ch. viii. relates the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. 
That consecration is commanded in Ex. xl. 19-15, 
just as the erection of the Tabernacle is commanded 
in Ex. xl. 1-11. As the erection of the Tabernacle 
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is described in Ex. xl. 17-38, it is probable that Lev. 
viii, recounting the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons, immediately folowed Ex. xl. 

Chapters Ch.i-vii have by editorial changes 
viii.-x.: been made to separate this narra- 
Narratives. tive from its context. Lev. viii. is 
based on Ex. xxix., relating its fulfil- 


ment, just as Ex. xxxv.-xl. is based on Ex. xxv.- | 


xxviii and xxx., xxxi. It has been shown (comp. 
Exopus, Book or, CRITICAL Virw I.) that Ex. 
xsxxv.-xl isa later expansion of a briefer account 
of the fulfilment of the commands of XXV.-XXXl. ; it 
follows accordingly that Lev. viii. probably belongs 
to a similar late expansion of a shorter account of 
the fulfilment of the commands of ch. xxix. Lev. 
viii. is not so late as Ex. xxxv.-xl., since it knows 
but one altar. 

Ch. ix. resumes the main thread of the original 
priestly law-book. It relates to the inaugural sac- 
rifice of the Tabernacle—the real sequel to Ex. xxv.- 
xxix. Probably it was originally separated from 
those chapters by some brief account of the con- 
struction and erection of the sanctuary and the con- 
secration of the priesthood. The editor's hand may 
be detected in verses 1 and 28. 

Ch. x. 1-5 is the continuation of ch. ix. and is 
from the same source, 'The regulations ín verses 
6—90 are loosely thrown together, though verses 6, 
19-15, and 16-90, are, as they stand, attached to the 
main incident in verses 1-5. Verses 10, 11 arc allied 
to ch. xvii.-xxvi., the Holiness Code (comp. Driver 
in ^&. В. О. T." ad loc.), Verses 16-20 are a late 
supplement, suggested by the conflict between the 
procedure of ix. 15 and the rule of vi. 94-80. 

Ch. i.-vii., as already noted, consist of two parts: 


i-v. (А. V. vi 7), addressed to the ; 


Ch. i.-vii.: people, and vi-vii. (A. V. vi. 8-vii. 

Laws of 86), addressed to the priests. It is not 

Offerings. a unitary, harmonious code: the two 

parts have a different order, the peace- 

offering occurring in adifferent position in the two 
parts. 

Ch. i-iii. were compiled from at least two 
sources, and have been touched by different hands, 
Ch. iii. should follow immediately after ch. i. 

Ch. iv., which graduates a scale of victims for 
the sin-offering according to the guilt of the sinner, 
is later than i-iii. It is regarded by all critics as a 
late addition to the ritual. The altar of incense, v. 
1, is unknown to the older ritual (comp. Ex. xxix. 
10-14); and the ritual of the high priest's sin-offer- 
ing is much more elaborate than in Ex. xxix. 10-14 
or Lev. ix. 8-11. The sin-offering, which in other 
laws is a goat (Lev. ix. 15, xvi. 8, and Num. xv. 
24), is here a bullock. The ritual is throughout 
heightened, perhaps beyond all actual practise. 

Ch. v.-vi. 7 (A. V. v.) afford no indications of so 
late а date as ch. iv., although it is clearly a combi- 
nation of laws from various sources (comp. verse 14 
and v. 20 (A. V. vi. 1). 
to be v. 1-6, in which there are no ritual directions. 
Verses 7-10 and 11-13 are later and perhaps succes- 
sive additions. Though united later, they are prob- 
ably genuine laws. 

The rules for the guidance of the priests (vi. [A. 
V. vi. 8-vii.]) are also compiled from previous col- 


The oldest nucleus seems: 





lections, as is shown by the different headings 
(comp. vi. 1, 18, 18 [A. V. vi. 8, 19, 24]. They 
also аге genuine laws from an older time. 

Ch. xi. defines the clean and unclean animals. 
Because several of these laws are similar to the Ho- 
liness legislation (comp. verses 2-8, 9-11, 20, 21, and 

41, 42), it has been inferred by many 


Ch. хі.: critics that ch. xi. is a part of that 
Clean and legislation, that it is in reality the law 
Unclean  whichxx. 25 implies. Others, as Car- 
Animals. penter and Harford Battersby, regard 


it as an excerpt from а body of 
priestly teaching which once had an existence inde- 
pendent of the Holiness Code. The chapter is nota 
unit. Verses 24-81 seem to be an expansion of v. 8, 
while verses 82-88 appear to be a still more recent 
addition. 

Ch. xii. contains directions for the purification of 
women after childbirth. In v. 2 reference is made 
to ch. xv. 19. As the rules in xii. are cast in the 
same general form as those of xv., the two chapters 
are of the same date. It is probable that xii. once 
followed xv. 30. Why it was removed to its present 
position can not now be ascertained. For date see 
below on ch. xv. 

The extreme elaboration of the rules for LEPROSY 
has led some scholars to regard the compilation of 

ch. xiii. and xiv. as late, especially as 


Ch. xiii. it has becn inferred from Deut. xxiv. 8 
and xiv.: that when Deuteronomy was compiled 
Laws of therules concerning leprosy were all 
Leprosy. still oral (comp. “ Hex.” ii. 158, note). 


Moore, on the other hand (in Cheyne 
and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.”), points out that the rit- 
ual of xiv. 2-8 is very primitive (comp. Smith, 
“Rel. of Sem.” pp. 422, 428 [note], 447), and that 
there is no reason to doubt the carly formulation of 
such laws. These chapters are not, however, all of 
one date. The original draft of the Jaw included 
only xiii. 2-46a, xiv. 2-8a, and the subscription in 
51b; xiii. 47-59, which treats of leprosy in garments, 
was codified separately, for in verse 59 it has a colo- 
phon of its own. Ch. xiv, 10-20 is clearly a later 
substitute for 2-8a. Ch. xiv. 33-58, which treats of 
fungous growths on the walls of houses, is often 
classed with the rules for leprosy in garments; but 
since it has a new introductory formula (88) it is 
probably independent of that section. Since it 
adopts (49) the mode of cleansing of xiv. 2-8a, it 
is also independent of xiv. 9-82. As it makes men- 
tion of atonement while xiv. 2-8a does not, it is also 
later than that. Thus three hands at least worked 
on these chapters. f 

The rules for purification after the discharge of 
secretions of various kinds (ch. xv.) are often re- 
garded as late. The language is tediously repeti- 
tious, The sacrificial ritual (verses 14, 29) is parallel 
to that of the sin-offering in ch. v. It is probable 
that a shorter earlier law on the subject has been ex- 
panded by a later hand; butit seems impossible now 
to separate the original from the later material. 

Much discussion has been expended upon the ac- 
count of the great Day of Atonement (ch. xvi.). 
Its opening words connect it with the incident of 
Nadab and Abihu (х. 1-5). These words are regarded 
as editorial by some, but the subsequent material, 
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which denies the priests free approach to the sane- 
tuary, makes such a connection fitting. Not all 
of the chapter, however, treats of 


Ch. xvi.: this subject. With various prohibi- 
The Day tions against entering the holy place, 
of Atone- there iscombineda curious ritual con- 

ment. cerning the sending of a goat into the 


wilderness to AZAZEL. As this ritual 
is given before the directions for the observance of the 
day, Benzinger (in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” ix. 65-89) 
has argued that in verses 4-28 two accounts have 
been combined, one of which dealt with entrance into 
the sanctuary, and the other with the Azazel ritual. 
The former of these consisted of verses 1—4, 6 (or 
11), 12, 18, and 834b, which were perhaps followed 
by 29-34a. This original law prescribed a compar- 
atively simple ritual for an annual day of atone- 
ment. With this verses 5, 7-10, 14-28 were after- 
ward combined. This view has not escaped chal- 
lenge (comp. “Hex.” ii. 164, note); but on the 
whole it seems probable. 

The Day of Atonement appears, however, not to 
have been provided for by the priestly law-book in 
the time of Nehemiah; for, whereas the celebration 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, beginning with the fif- 
teenth of the seventh month (Neh. viii. 14 e¢ seq.), 
which was followed on the twenty-fourth by a con- 
fession of sin (čb. ix. 1 e£ scq.), is described, no men- 
tion is made of a day of atonement on the tenth. 
Probably, therefore, ch. xvi. and other passages de- 
pendent upon it (e.g., Lev. xxiii. 26-32 and Ex. 
ххх, 1-10) are of later date (comp. “Hex.” i, 156 et 
seg.) Even if this ritual be a late addition to the 
Book of Leviticus, however, there is good reason to 
believe that it represents a primitive rite (comp. 
Smith, “Rel. of Sem." 2d ed., pp. 411 et seq., espe- 
cially p. 414, and Barton, “Semitic Origins,” pp. 
114, 289). 

Ch. xvii-xxvi, as already pointed out, form a 
group of laws by themselves. Ch. xxvi. 8-45 con- 

tainsan address of Yuwu to the Isracl- 

Oh. xvii.- ites, setting forth the blessings which 
xxvi.: The will follow if these laws are observed, 
Holiness and the disasters which will ensue if 
Code. they are violated. The character of 


the discourse and its resemblance to 
Deur. xxviii, prove that Lev. Xxvi. once formed the 


conclusion of a body of laws. The peculiar phrase- 
ology and point of view of this chapter recur a 
number of times in earlier chapters (comp. xviii. 
1-5, 24-80; xix. 2, 36b, 37; xx. 7, 8, 22-96; xxii. 81- 
38). Ch. xviii.-xx vi. are therefore bound togetheras 
one code. Recent criticism regards ch. xvii. as origi- 
nally a part of the same legislation. As the “Book 
of the Covenant,” Ex. xx. 924-xxiii. 19, and the 
Deuteronomic Code, Deut. XX.-xxvi., each opened 
with a law regulating the altar ceremonies, it is 
probable that the Holiness Code (H) began in the 
same way, and that that beginning now underlics 
Lev. xvii. The regulations of this code sometimes 
‚ resemble those of Deuteronomy, sometimes those of 
P; and as it traverses at times the legislation of 


both, there can be no doubt that it once formed a- 


separate body of laws. 
This code was compiled from various sources by 


a writer whose vocabulary possessed such striking | 











characteristics that it can be easily traced. Some 
of his favorite phrases аге, “I Yuwn am holy"; *T 
am Yirwir"; “my statutes and ordinances 7. “who 
sanctifies you [them]”; “I will set my face against 
them”; ete, (comp. Driver, “Leviticus,” in “S. B. 
О. T." p. 88, and “Hex.” i. 220 et seg.) As the 
work now stands the laws have been somewhat in- 
terpolated by P; but these interpolations can for the 
most part be easily separated. 

In ch. xvii. P has added verses 1, 2, 15, and 16, 
and all references to “the tent of meeting” and “the 
camp ” in verses 8, 4, 5, and 6; probably, also, the last 
clause of verse 7. The original law required every 
one who slaughtered an animal to bring the blood to 
the sanctuary (comp. І Sam. xiv. 88- 
85), a thing perfectly possible before 
the Deuteronomie reform had ban- 
ished all local sanctuaries, This law 
is, therefore, older than the centralization of the 
worship in 621 ».c. (comp. II Kings xxii) As P 
by his additions has left the law in Lev. xvii, it 
could have been observed by only a small commu- 
nity dwelling near Jerusalem. 

In ch. xviii. P has transmitted H’s law of pro- 
hibited marriages and unchastity, prefixing ouly his 
own title, 

Ch. xix. contains laws which are, broadly speak- 
ing, parallel to the Decalogue, though the latter por- 
lion, like the Decalogue of J in Ex. xxxiv., treats 
of various ritualistic matters. P’s hand is scen here 
only in verses 1, 2a, 8b, 21, and 22. 

Ch. xx. opens with a law against Moloch-wor- 
Ship. Verse 8 is contradictory to verse 2. Proba- 
bly the latter is the old law and the former is from 
the pen of the compiler of H (comp. Baentsch in 
Nowack's *Hand-Kommentar," 1903). In verses 
11-21 laws against incest, sodomy, approach to a 
menstruous woman, etc., are found. They are par- 
allel to ch. xviii. and from a different source. H 
embodied both chapters in his work. P prefixed 
verse 1 to the chapter. 

Ch. xxi. contains regulations for priests. Origi- 
nally it referred to all priests; but P has interpola- 
ted it in verses 1, 10, 19b, 16a, 21, 22, and 24, so as 
to make it refer to Aaron and his sons. 

The laws of sacrificial food and sacriticial animals 
have been modified by many glosses. Some of these 
are anterior to H. P has added the references to 
Aaron and his sons in verses 1, 2, 8, 4, and 18. In 
this chapter two originally independent calendars of 
feasts have been united. From P came verses 1-9, 
21, 28-88, 89a, 89c, and 44; from H, verses 10-20, 
89b, and 40-48. <A later hand added verse 22, and 
perhaps other glosses (for details comp. “Hex.” and 
Baentsch ad loc.). 

Ch. xxiv. 1-9, which treats of the lamps and the 
showbread. belongs to the P stratum, but is out of 
place here. Verses 10-18, 28 deal with blasphemy. 
They are quite unrelated to verses 15-22 except as 
a partial doublet, and belong, perhaps, to a sec- 
ondary stratum of P. Verses 15-22 are a part of 
the Holiness Code. 

The law of the Sabbatical year and of jubilee in 
ch. xxv. is now composite. The earlier portion was 
a part of the Holiness Code. Driver sees this portion 
in verses 2b-9a, 10a, 18-15, 17-22, 24, 25, 35-39, 43, 


Interpo- 
lations. 
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47, 58, 55. Р has added the portions which intro- 
duce а complicated reckoning, viz.: verses 1, 9b, 
100-19, 16, 23, 26-34, 40, 42, 44-46, 48-52, 54 (for 
other analyses comp. Baentsch and “Hex.” «d loc.). 

Ch. xxvi., as already noted, is the hortatory con- 
clusion of the Holiness Code. It has escaped serious 
interpolation from later hands, except perhaps in 
verses 84 et seg., Where references to the Exile may 
have been inserted. 

Leviticus now concludes with a chapter on VOWS, 
which belongs to a late stratum of P. It is later 
than tlie institution of the year of jubilee, and intro- 
duces à law, not mentioned elsewhere, concerning 
the tithe of cattle. 

From what has been said concerning the absence 
of ch. xvi. from the Pentateuch of Nehemiah it is 
clear that some of the material of Leviticus was 

added to it later than Nehemiah's 


Date and time. It is probable that P in its 


Place of main features was jn the hands of 
Composi- Ezra and Nehemiah. Leviticus is, 
tion of P. however, not the work of the P who 


wrote the account of the sacred insti- 
tutions, but of an editor who dislocated that work 
at many points, and who combined with it the Holi- 
ness Code and other elements. 

Tt is commonly supposed that the priestly laws 
were collected in Babylonia and were brought back 
-to Palestine by Ezra. Haupt goes so far as to claim 
that the Levitical ritual is influenced by Babylonian 


institutions (comp. Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements | 


in the Levitical Ritual,” in “Jour. Bib. Lit." xix. 
55-81), and that a number of the words are Babylo- 
nian loan-words. Any deep Babylonian influence 
may well be doubted, however. It has been seen 
that the laws of Leviticus were collected little by 
little in small codes, and that they were united into 
their present form after the time of Nehemiah. If 
any of these collections were made during the Exile, 
it must have been the desire of the priests who col- 
lected them to preserve the sacred ritual of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Like Ezekiel, they may have 
proposed reforms, but it is hardly likely that they 
would deliberately copy heathen practises. The 
Levitical terms which are identical with Babylonian 


no more prove borrowing from Babylonia than the 
similarities between the Code of Harmmursn and the 


Hebrew codes prove a similar borrowing there. All 
that is proved in either case, when radical differ- 
‘ences are given proper weight, is that in both coun- 
tries the laws and the ritual were developed from a 
common basis of Semitic custom. 

It is generally held that the Holiness Code is 
youngerthan Ezekiel, though this is opposed by Dill- 
mann (“Exodus und Leviticus”) and Moore (in * En- 
сус. Bibl.” s.v.). That there are many resemblances 

between H and Ezekiel all agree. 


Date and Ezckiel dwells again and again проп. 


Place of offenses which are prohibited in the 
Composi- code of H. Compare, €... the laws of 
tion of the incest, adultery, and of commerce with 


Holiness а woman in her uncleanness (Lev. 
Code. xviii. 8, xx. 10-17, and Ezek. xxii. 10, 


| у А list of such parallels will be 
found in “Hex.” i. 147 et seg. Thesame writers point 
out (ib. pp. 149 et seq.) that there is a similarity be- 
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tween Ezekiel and the hortatory portions of H so 
striking as to lead Colenso to regard the former as 
the author of those exhortations. Equally striking 
differences make Colenso’s theory untenable; and it 
remains an open question whether Ezekiel influ- 
enced H, or H influenced Ezekiel. Those who re- 
gard H as the later (Wellhausen, Kuenen, Baentsch, 
and Addis) lay stress on the references to exile in 
xxvi. 94-44, while Dillmann and Moore regard such 
phenomena as the work of later hands. When one 
remembers how many hands have worked on Leviti- 
cus it must be admitted that the references to exile 
may well be additions; and if the antiquity of the 
law of the altar in ch. xvii. be recalled—a law which : 
is clearly pre-Deuteronomic—the probability that 
H is really earlier than Ezckiel becomes great. 
Comparisons of the laws of H with those of Deu- 
teronomy have often been instituted, but without 
definite results. Lev. xix. 85, 86 is, it may be urged, 
more developed than Deut. xxv. 18-15, since the 
measures and weights are more definitely specified ; 
but the point is not of sufficient significance to be 
decisive. On the other hand, the implication of 
many sanctuaries in ch. xvii. points to H’s priority 
to Deuteronomy. At any rate it seems probable 
that H and Deuteronomy were collected quite inde- 
pendently of each other. The hortatory form of 
each is similar. This, together with resemblances 
to the language and thought of Jeremiah, points to 
the same general period as the date of their compo- 
sition. Whether H is not the older of the two must 
be left an open question, with a slight balance of 
argument in favor of its greater antiquity. This 
view makes it probable that the Holiness Code was 
compiled in Palestine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dillmann, Exodus und Leviticus, 3d ed., 1897 ; 
Graf, Die Geschichtlichen Bücher des Alten. Testaments, 
1866: Néldeke, Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten Tes- 


taments, 1869; Colenso, The Pentateuch and the Book of 


Joshua, 1872, vi.; Kuenen, Hexateuch, 1886; Wellhausen. 


Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 8d ed., 1899; Driver. In- 

troduction, 6th ed., 1897 ; idem, Leviticus, in Haupt, S. B. 

O. T. 1898; Bacon, Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 1801; 

Addis, Documents of the Herateuch, 1898 ; Carpenter and 

Harford Battersby, Hexateueh, 1900; Baentsch, Exodus- 

Leviticus-Numeri, in Nowack's Hand-Kommentar, 1903; 

Paton, The Original Form of Lev. 2011.-111. in Jour. 

Bib. Lit. xvi. 31 et seq.; idem, The Original Form of Lev. 

паі. тії. ib. xvii. 149 et seq.: Haupt, Babylonian Elements 

in the Levitical Ritual, ib. xix. 55 et seq. 

E. G. H. G. A. B. 

LEVY. бее Ex5ouriec: 

LEVY, AARON: Revolutionary patriot; 
founder of Aaronsburg, Pa.; born in Amsterdam in 
1742; died in Philadelphia Feb. 28, 1815. He went 
to America at an early age and settled in Pennsyl 
vania, his name appearing in the first tax-assessment 
lists of Northumberland county. He engaged in 
trade with the Indians and furnished supplies to the 
proprietary government, and, during the war of the 
Revolution, to the colonial army. In 1778 Levy 
signed a memorial of the inhabitants of Northumber- 
land county asking help on account of the British 
and Indian ravages in the vicinity. In the same 
year he removed to Lancaster, engaging in business 
with Joseph Simon. Не speculated in land in Penn- 
sylvania, and soon became one of the largest Janded 
proprietors, owning immense tracts in nearly every 
county in the state. During the war he released to 
the state twelve tracts in Luzerne county; later he 
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petitioned the government requesting that they be 
either paid for or returned to him (see letter dated 
Aug. 26, 1801, in Pennsylvania State Archivos, sec- 
ond series, xviii. 847, 449). 

Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, 
was Levy’s partner in many of these speculations, 
and borrowed considerable sums of money from 
him, acknowledgment of the indebtedness being 
made at the time of Morris’ bankruptcy, Through 
the influence of Morris, Levy loaned a large amount 
of money to the Continental Congress for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war. This money was 
never fully repaid (sce letter in reference to these 
loans in the Journals of Congress, March 29, 1781). 
It was after the war that he engaged in his greatest 
speculation in land, with which his name will al- 
ways be connected, In 1779 he bought a large 
tract of land in Center county, Pa., upon which he 
laid out the town of Aaronsburg, the earliest town 
in the county, the plan of which was recorded at 
Sunbury on Oct. 4, 1786; it is the first town in the 
United States that was planned by, and named 
after, а Jew. Aaron Levy was one of the original 
members of the Congregation Mickvé Israel, Phila- 
delphia. Не died without issue. бое AARONSBURG. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isabella H. Rosenbach and Abraham S. Wolf 

Rosenbach, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 2, 1894, рр 


157-163; Pennsylvania Colonial Records ; Pennsylvan ia 
Archives; John Blair Linn, History of Center County. 


A. А. 8. W. R. 


LEVY, ABRAHAM HIRTZEL: Alsatian 
martyr; born at Wittolsheim; executed at Colmar, 
Alsace, Dec. 81, 1754. He was accused with three 
other Jews of having stolen property amounting to 
three thousand livres from the house of a widow 
named Madeline Katin. Notwithstanding that they 
all proved an alibi, he was condemned to # the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary question." He did not con- 
fess and was broken on the wheel the next day. 
The chief Jews of Alsace, convinced of his inno- 
cence, brought the case on appeal before the Privy 
Council of Paris, which reversed the verdict and 
proclaimed Levy innocent June 16, 1755. His re- 
mains were removed from the gallows, enveloped in 
a fallit, and buried in the Jewish cemetery of Jung- 
holtz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : I. Loeb, Annuaire de la Société des Etudes 
J'uives, i. 128-161. 
D. J. 


LÉVY, ALBERT: French Sculptor; born at 
Paris May 4, 1864. A pupil of Etienne Leroux, he 
exhibited for the first time in 1886, his work being 
a portrait medallion. 

Lévy’s sculptures include: “ Réverie,” 1887; “Ta 
Prière” and “Еее,” 1888; “Etude d'Enfant," 
1889; * Jeune Paysanne à la Source," 1891; “Та 
Chanson," 1899; * Jeune Trouveur,” 1893; * Portrait 
de Simon," 1894; “Eve,” 1895; “Jean de Rotrou a 
Vingt Ans,” 1896; “Sans Permis,” 1898. He has ex- 
ecuted also busts of several well-known persons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. ii. 126. 

8. F. T. H. 


LEVY, ALFRED: French rabbi; born at Luné- 
ville Dec. 14, 1840. He studied at the Collège de 
Lunéville and entered (1860) the Paris Rabbinical 
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Seminary. On leaving it in 1866 he was appointed 
rabbi at Dijon, where he remained for two years. 
IIe then occupied for twelve years the rabbinate of 
his native town, and in 1880 became chief rabbi of 
the consistory of Lyons. He is a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Lévy has published the following writings: “Le 
Deuil et les Cérémonies Funèbres chez les Israélites,” 
Paris, 1879; “Notice sur les Israélites du Duché de 
Lorraine,” 1885; “Notice sur les Israélites de Lyon,” 
1894; “Les Doctrines d'Israel, Recueil de Sermons,” 
Lyons, 1896. 8. 


LÉVY, ALPHONSE: French painter; born at 
Marmoutier, Alsace, in 1843; educated at the Stras- 
burg lyceum. At the age of seventeen he went to 
Paris, where he studied ünder Gérôme. As an illus- 
trator, Lévy has drawn for all the great Parisian 
journals, devoting himself almost exclusively to 
scenes of Jewish life. Among his illustrations the 
most important are those for the Jewish stories of 
Sacher Masoch, his “Jewish Life,” and especially 
his latest collection of thirty drawings lithographed 
by himself. He is now (1904) engaged on a series of 
sketches of Jewish life in Algiers to parallel his 
drawings of the Ashkenazic Jews. In the Salon of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts and at the In- 
ternational Exposition of 1900 Lévy won prizes, and 
the committee, Gérôme, Dagnan, Bouveret, Henri 
Bouchot, and Gustave Geffroy, recommended him 
for the cross of the Legion of Honor, He has been 
made also an officer of the Academy. 

8. J. Ka. 


LEVY, AMY: English novelist and poet; born 
Nov. 10, 1861, in London; died there Sept. 10, 1899. 
Verse written by her before she was eight years of 
age gave evidence of high literary talent. By the 
time she had entered her teens she had produced 
& considerable number of verses, essays, plays, and 
short stories characterized by a steady and rapid 
increase in significance and power; one of her poems 
written at the end of that period was published in 
the quarterly known as the “ Pelican.” In 1876 the 
family moved to Brighton, where she attended tlie 
high school. It was while at school that She wrote 
“ Xantippe,” a scathing defense in verse of Socrates’ 
spouse from a modern standpoint—a remarkable 
achievement for a school-girl in her teens. 

On leaving school Amy Levy spent two years at 
Girton College, Cambridge, working fitfully at the 
prescribed studies, but doing much reading and 
writing. During her first term there а Story of hers 
came out in “Temple Bar,” and a little later * Xan- 
tippe and Other Poems" was published in three vol- 
umes. "Then came a winter in Dresden, and on her 
return to London she occupied herself with teaching 
and writing. “The Minor Poet,” published in 1889, 
is tinged with sadness and with suggestions of auto- 
biography. The thirdand last volume of her poems, 
“A London Plane Tree,” appeared after her death. 
As pure literature all three volumes have a distinct- 
ive charm. Her first novel, the “ Romance of a 
Shop,” anda short story, “ Miss Meredith,” were pub- 
lished in 1886, after a winter spent in Florence; and 
in 1888 “Reuben Sachs” appeared. The last-named 
work presents some of the less pleasing aspects of 
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the Jewish character, and the vivid writing of the 
exquisitely imagined story makes regret more keen 
that the author’s outlook on her people was so 
limited. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography. 


J. 


LEVY, ARMAND (ABRAHAM): French 
mathematician and mineralogist; born at Paris 
1794; died there 
June 26, 1841. 
He was a grad- 
uate of the Ecole 
Normale, where 
he became teach- 
er of mathemat- 
ics (1814 - 15). 
He went to Eng- 
land, where he 
lived till 1823, 
and then to Bel- 
gium. Here he 
was lecturer at 
the University 
of Liége, and be- 
came a member 
of the Academy 
of Sciences at 
Brussels. Re- 
turning to 
France in 1830, 
he was appoint- 
ed professor of 
mineralogy at 
the Collége 
Charlemagne. 

Lévy pub- 
lished essays in 
the “Corre- 
spondance Ma- 
thématique” of 
Quételet (1828- 
30), in Ше“ An- 
nals of Philos- 
ophy," and in 
the * Philosoph- 
ical Magazine," 
and was the au- 
thorof: * De Dif- 
férentes Propri- 
étés des Sur- 
faces de Second 
Ordre”; “Sur 
une Nouvelle 
Manière de Me- 
surer la Pesan- 
teur Spécifique 
des Corps”; “Sur Quelques Propriétés des Sys- 
tèmes de Forces.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Nouveau La- 
rousse Illustré, 
В. F. T. H. 
LEVY, ASSER (ASSER LEVY VAN 
SWELLEM): Опе of the first Jewish settlers of 
New Amsterdam, as New York city was known 
under the Dutch; probably born in Amsterdam; 


| 


died in 1680. He is first mentioned as one of the 
Jews who went to New Netherlands in 1654, proba- 
bly as refugees from Brazil. From the start Levy 


-© was.one of the champions of his people, never per- 
: mitting an injury, however slight, to pass without 





* Blessing of the New Moon." 


(From a drawing by Alphonse Lévy.) 
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protest. In 1655 Peter Stuyvesant, the governor 
of the colony, was ordered to attack the Swedes on 
the Delaware, and accordingly issued orders for the 
enlistment of all adults. Several Jews, among 
whom was Asser 
Levy, appear to 
have been ready 
toserve; but the 
governor and 
council passed 
an ordinance 
“that Jews can 
not be permitted 
to serve as sol- 
diers, but shall 
instead pay a 
monthly contri- 
bution for the 
exemption.” 
Levy and his 
comrades at once 
refused to pay, 
and on Nov. 5, 
1655, petitioned 
for leave to 
stand guard like 
other burghers 
or to be relieved 
from the tax. 
The petition was 
rejected with 
the comment 
that if the peti- 
tioners were not 
satisfied with 
the law they 
might go else- 
where. Levy 
successfully ap- 
pealed to Hol- 
land, and was 
subsequently 
permitted to do 
guard duty like 
other citizens. 
As Levy ap- 
pears also as a 
prominent tra- 
der at Fort Or- 
ange (Albany), 
it is likely that 
he was respon- 
sible for the rebuke given to Stuyvesant by the di- 
rectors in Holland during the same year because of 
his refusal to permit Jews to trade there. Levy 
was also one of the first licensed butchers in the col- 
ony. In 1657 the burgher right was made abso- 
lutely essential for certain trading privileges, and 
within two days of a notice to that effect Asser Levy 
appeared in court requesting to be admitted as a 
burgher. The officials expressed their surprise at 
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such a request. The record reads: “ The Jew claims 
that such ought not to be refused him as he keeps 
watch and ward like other burghers, showing a 
burgher’s certificate from the city of Amsterdam 
that the Jew is a burgher there.” The application 
was denied, but Levy at once brought the matter 
before Stuyvesant and the council, which, mindful 
of the previous experience, ordered that Jews should 
be admitted as burghers (April 21, 1657). 

As early as 1661 Levy purchased real estate at 
Albany; he was also the earliest Jewish owner of 
real estate in New York city, his transactions there 
commencing in June, 1662, with the purchase of 
land on South William street. Within ten years of 
his arrival Levy had become a man of consequence, 
and when, in 1664, the wealthiest inhabitants were 
summoned to lend the city money for fortifications 
against the English, he was the only Jew among 
them: he lent the city 100 florins. 

It is asa litigant, however, that Levy figures most 
prominently in the Dutch records, his name often 
appearing for days in succession. He invariably 
argued his own case and was almost invariably suc- 
cessful. Only on two or three occasions did he fig- 
ure as defendant. No other Jew seems to have had 
so many dealings with Christians, or to have been 
on more intimate terms with them. As a litigant 
he is named also in the records of Gravesend in 
1074.  Levy's trading relations extended to New 
England, and he frequently appeared as attorney 
for merchants in Holland. In 1071 he lent the 
money for building the first Lutheran church in 
New York. About 1678 he built a slaughter-house 
in the east end of what is now known as Wall Street, 
where he appears to have been the owner of a fa- 
mous tavern. 

Instead of being unpopular on account of his 
many lawsuits, the contrary seems to have been the 
case, The confidence reposed in his honesty by his 
"Christian fellow citizens appears frequently from 
the court records. Property in litigation was put 
into his custody; he is named as executor in the 
wills of Christian merchants, and figures as both 
administrator and trustee in colonial records. His 
influence was not confined to New York; in the co- 
lonial records of Connecticut he appears as interve- 
ning to obtain the remission of a fine imposed upon 
a Jew there. The court remitted the fine with the 
comment that it did so “asa token of its respect to 
the said Mr. Asser Levy.” Не left a considerable 
estate, over which there was a long legal contest. 
А second Asser Levy appears in the Connecticut 
records as late as 1725, and a third, presumably a 
grandson, was an officer in a New Jersey regiment 
during the American Revolution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Records of New Amsterdam, ed. B. 
Fernow, New York, 1897; Leon Hühner, Asser Levy, in Pub- 
lications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.; Thomas F. De Voe, The 
Market Book, i. 45, 46, 49, 54, 55; E. B. O'Callahan, Hist. of 
New Netherlands. ii. 286, New York, 1888; Calendar of New 
York Historical Manuscripts (Dutch), 1630-1664, pp. 151, 
155, 184, 310; Simon W, Rosendale, An Early Ownership of 
Real Estate, in. Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.; Valen- 
tine's Manual, 1865, pp. 691, 701; The Publie Records of the 
Colony of Connecticut, Hartford, 1872: Documents Relating 
to Colonial History, ed. Brodhead, xii. 96, xiv. 341, 351, Al- 
bany, 1877 ; J. Pearson, Early Records of the City of Alban ПА 
passim ; Daly, Settlement of the Jews in North A merica, 
New York, 1893; F. B. Heitman, Historical Register of Offi- 
cers of the Continental Army, p. 262. 


А. L. Hv. 





LÉVY, AUGUST MICHEL: French engi- 
neer, geologist, and mineralogist; born at Paris 
Aug. 17, 1844; son of Michel Lévy. In 1862 he en- 
tered the Ecole Polytechnique, and two years later 
the school of mines, becoming engincer in 1867, and 
engineer-in-chief in 1888. After 1876 he took an 
important part in the preparation of the detailed 
geological map of France published by the ministry 
of public works. In 1887 he became director of this 
important undertaking, and in the following year 
took charge also of the underground topographic 
survey. In addition to articles and notes scattered 
in various scientific periodicals, he has written: 
“Mémoire sur les Divers Modes de Structure des 
Roches Eruptives Etudiées au Microscope,” Paris, 
1876; “Mémoire pour Servir à l'Explication de la 
Carte Géologique Détaillée de la France,” db. 1879; 
"Introduction à l'Etude des Roches Eruptives 
Françaises,” 20. 1879; “ Synthèse des Minéraux et des 
Roches,” 10.1882 (the three preceding in collaboration 
with Foqué); “Les Minéraux des Roches,” ib. 1888; 
* Etude Géologique de Serrania de Ronda," 2d. 1888 
(in collaboration with Bergeron); “Tableaux des 
Minéraux des Roches,” 22.1890 (in collaboration with 
Lacroix); “Etude sur la Détermination des Feld- 
spaths dans les Plaques Minces,” 2b. 1894; * Structure 
et Classification des Roches Eruptives,” 10. 1899. 

8. Ј. КА. 

LEVY, BENJAMIN: Coloinal resident of 
Philadelphia. On Nov. 7, 1765, he signed, with 
other citizens of Philadelphia, the celebrated agree- 
ment not to import merchandise from England until 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. On Dec. 27, 1776, he 
was appointed, upon the recommendation of the 
treasurer of the United States, an authorized signer 
of the bills of credit (see “Journal of the Continen- 
tal Congress ?). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rosenbach, The Jews in Philadelphia Prior 
to 1800, p. 13, Philadelphia, 1888; Publications Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. i. 60, 86. 

A. А. б. W. R. 

LEVY, EDUARD CONSTANTIN: German 
musician; born March 8, 1796, at Sanct Avold, Lor- 
raine; died June 8, 1846, at Vienna. He received 
his first lessons in music from his father, a musician 
to the Duke of Zweibrücken. As the protégé of a 
French officer he entered, at the age of fourteen, the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he became proficient in 
the bugle (which he chose as his favorite instrument), 
the cello, and the violin. He joined the French 
army in 1812, served with the Old Guard through 
the Waterloo campaign, and at the Restoration was 
appointed bandmaster and drum-major. After re- 
tiring from the service he went on concert tours 
through France and Switzerland, married at Ba- 
sel, and in 1824 went to Vienna, where he became 
soloist in the K. K. Hof-Oper. In 1884 he was 
appointed professor at the Vienna Conservatorium, 
and in 1835 became a member of the Imperial Hof- 
kapelle. 

Levy’s three children inherited his musical talent: 
Karl was a pianist, Melanie a harpist, and Rich- 
ard Eduard a cornetist. In 1888 they accompa- 
nied their father on concert tours through Russia 
and Germany. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Musikalisches Lexikon, 


8. ‚ d. 
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LEVY, ELEAZAR: Colonial resident of New 
York city prior to the Revolution. He fied from 
New York on account of the British occupation and 
took up his residence in Philadelphia, where he en- 
gaged in business. On Aug. 26, 1779, he presented 
a memorial to the Continental Congress, claiming 
that the United States had erected fortifications on 
lands at West Point on which he held a mortgage, 
and asking for compensation for his loss. On May 
93, 1788, it is recorded that a congressional commit- 
tee reported that in its opinion “it is not convenient 
to take any order therein.” During the Revolu- 
tionary war Levy took the oath of allegiance to 
the state of Pennsylvania. In 1785 he acted as 
one of the administrators of the estate of Haym 
Solomon (see “ Pennsylvania Journal,” Jan. 15, 
1785). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedenwald, Memorials Presented to the 

Continental Congress, in Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 

ji. 123-126; Westcott, Test Laws of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


phia, 1885. 
A. А. б. W. К. 


LEVY, EMIL: German philologist; born at 
Hamburg Oct. 93, 1855; educated at the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg and Berlin (Ph.D. 1880). The 
following two years he spent in Paris and Montpel- 
lier; he became privat-docent at the University of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau in 1883, and was appointed 
assistant professor in 1887. 

Levy is known principally as the author of the 
great dictionary, begun in 1894 and still (1904) unfin- 
ished, entitled “ Provenzalisches Supplement-Wór- 
terbuch. Berichtigungen und Ergänzungen Zu 
Raynouards Lexique Roman ? (vols. i.-iv. covering 
А to L). Among his other works are * Der Trouba- 
dour Bertolome Zorzi," Halle, 1883, and “ Bemer- 
kungen zum Engadinischen Hiob,” Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1895. 

8. F. T. H. 

LÉVY, ÉMILE: French rabbi; born at Mar- 
moutier, Alsace, Jan. 28, 1848. Educated at the 
lyceum at Strasburg and the seminary at Paris, he 
Hecame rabbi of Verdun in 1876, which position he 
held until 1892; in that year he became chief rabbi 
of Bayonne. 

Lévy has been a contributor to the * Revue des 
Etudes Juives ? and is the author of “La Monarchie 
chez les Juifs en Palestine," Paris, 1885. In collab- 
oration with M. Bloch he has written also “ Histoire 
de la Littérature Juive Depuis l'Origine Jusqu'à 
Nos Jours." 

8. F. T. H. 


LEVY, ERNST: German physician; born at 
Lauterburg, Alsace, March 5, 1864; educated at the 
universities of Strasburg, Heidelberg, and Paris 
(M.D. 1887). Settling in Strasburg, he became privat- 
docent in hygiene at the university there in 1891 and 
assistant professor in 1897. 

Levy has written several monographs and essays 
in the German and French medical journals, and 
is the author also of the two following works: 
* Grundriss der Klinischen Bacteriologie,” Berlin, 
1894 (2d ed. 1898); “ Bacteriologischer Leitfaden,” 
Strasburg, 1897 (2d ed. 1901). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
8. F. T. H. 





LEVY FAMILY (of America): The follow- 
ing is a genealogical tree of the family descended 
from Benjamin Levy of Philadelphia: 
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LÉVY, GUSTAVE: French engraver; born 
at Toul June 21, 1819; died at Paris in 1894; a pu- 
pil of Geille. He exhibited first at the Salon of 
1844, and engraved the portraits of Madrazzo, Ri- 
gaud, and a number of others. Special mention 
may be made of the following engravings by him: 
“The Family of Concina ” (from the Veronese in the 


Levy, Hayman 
Levy, Judith 








Dresden gallery); Raphael's “Sistine Madonna” and 
"Diademed Virgin"; Caracci’s “Madonna of Si- 
lence”; Couture's “Damocles”; and Rembrandt's 
“Good Shepherd." Still more popular are his en- 
gravings of the King of the Belgians (from Winter- 
halter’s portrait), Béranger, the poet Ventura de la 
Vega, and theengraver Wille. The plate of Lévy's 
last engraving, “The Fair Gardener,” was framed on 
his tombstone in the cemetery of Montmartre. 
8. J. Ka. 


LEVY, HAYMAN: Colonial merchant of New 
York; born in 1721; died in New York in 1789. He 
engaged in business at an early age, and is men- 
tioned as the owner of a privatcer and as engaged 
in the fur trade in 1760 (sce “New York Mercury,” 
Aug. 17, 1761). In 1765 the signature * Hayman 
Levy, Junior,” was appended to the Non-Importa- 
tion Resolutions drawn up by merchants in Phila- 
delphia, but it can not be said with certainty that it 
was the signature of the Hayman Levy treated here. 
In 1770 Levy signed in New York resolutions of a 
similar but more stringent character. In 1768 he 
failed in business, but soon recovered his losses, 
The occupation of New York by the British caused 
him to remove to Philadelphia. On July 20, 1776, 
he is mentioned in the Journal of the Continental 
Congress. Hayman Levy was one of the founders 
of the Congregation Mickvé Israel, organized in 
1782, and served on the first board of trustees, Tn 
1784 he returned to New York and aided in the re- 
establishment of the congregation in that city. He 
was one of the most widely known merchants of 
New York, and was probably the first employer of 
John Jacob Astor. He had sixteen children, some 
of whom were prominent citizens of New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am, Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 14, 60, 


88; iii. S1: iv. 89, 210: vi. 130, 135; ix. 88; x. 18, 62; Daly, 
T'he Settlement of the Jews in North A merica, pp. 32, 53. 


A. A.8. W. R. 


LÉVY, HENRI LÉOPOLD: French painter; 
born at Nancy Sept. 98, 1840; pupil of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and of Picot, Cabanel, and Fromentin. 
His first exhibit was “Hecuba Finding the Body of 
Her Son Polydorus on the Shore,” at the Salon of 
1865; at the following Salons he exhibited “ Joash 
Saved from the Massacre of the Grandsons of Atha- 
liah ” (1867); “Hebrew Captive Weeping over the 
Ruins of Jerusalem” (1809); “Herodias” (1872) ; 
“Sarpedon”; “The Sermon.” For the Church of 
Saint Merri in Paris he painted mural pieces rep- 
resenting scenes in the life of Saint Denis; these 
were exhibited at the Exposition of 1878. His“ Cor- 
onation of Charlemagne” is intended as a mural 
piece for the Panthéon at Paris. At the Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1900 Lévy won a gold medal 
for his “Eve Plucking the Apple,” * Deucalion and 
Pyrrha,” and “Samson and Delilah.” 

s J. Ka. 


LÉVY, ISAAC: French rabbi; born Jan. 90, 
1835, at Marmoutier, in the old department of Bas- 
thin (Alsace). When sixteen years old he entered 
the rabbinic school of Metz, and was graduated 
thence at the age of twenty-three, receiving the di- 
ploma of a chicf rabbi. In Feb., 1858, he was called 
as rabbi to Verdun (Meuse); in 1865 to Lunéville 
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(Meurthe); aud in 1869 to Colmar as chief rabbi of 
the district of Haut-Rhin. 

When Alsace was annexed by Germany, Lévy de- 
cided to remain a Frenchman; and the French gov- 
ernment created a new chief rabbinate for him at 
Vesoul (Haute-Saône). Here he olliciated for fifteen 
years, and then (1887) went as chief rabbi to Bor- 
deaux. Lévy is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and an oflicer of public instruction. Besides a num- 
ber of single sermons he has published the following: 
“ Veillées du Vendredi ” (2d ed., Paris, 1869); * Récits 
Dibliques " (2d ed., Paris, 1873); “Défense du Juda- 
Isme (i5. 1867); “Histoire Sainte " (10. 1869 et seq.) ; 
" Alsatiana " (ib. 1878); “Nathan le Sage” (Vesoul, 
1881); “Les Récréations Israélites ? (2d ed., Paris, 
1899); * Développement des 18 Articles de Foi” (ib. 
1895); “ Heures de Recucillement " (ib. 1898). 

Lévy edited also a supplement, entitled “Le Foyer 
Israélite " (1862-65), to the periodical for the young, 
“La Vérité Israélite.” 8. 

LEVY, JACOB: German rabbi and lexicog- 
rapher; born May, 1819, at Dabrzyze, Posen; died 
at Breslau Feb, 27, 1892. Having received his Tal- 
тиіс education from his father, Isaac Levy, who 
was district rabbi at Schildberg, and from Akiba 
Eger, he entered the Matthias Gymnasium at Breslau, 
after leaving which he studied philosophy and ori- 
ental languages at Breslau University, and received 
his doctor's degree from the University of Halle in 
1845. 

He accepted a call to Rosenberg, Upper Silesia, 
where he officiated as rabbi until 1850. Wishing to 
live in an intellectual center, he moved to Breslau 
without any prospect of employment. In 1857 he 
became associate rabbi of the Breslau community ; 
in 1864 he was appointed admonitor to the local 
court, his duty being to admonish the Jews who 
had to take the oath “More Judaico ?; and in 1878 
he was appointed instructor at the Mora-Salomon 
Leipziger Stiftung, an oftice which he continucd to 
hold till his death. 

Levy published in 1867-68 at Leipsic his * Chal- 
düisches Worterbuch über die Targumim ? (3d ed., 
db. 1881), with notes by Prof. H. Fleischer. In rec- 
ognition of this work the Prussian ministry granted 
him in 1875 the title of * Koniglicher Professor." 
His chief work, however, is his * Neuhebritisches und 
Chaldüisches Würterbuch über die Talmudim und 
Midraschim ” (with notes by Fleischer; 4 vols., 20. 
1876-89). 

Levy was the first to apply modern scientific 
methods to rabbinic lexicography; and he aided 
considerably toward rousing Christian scholars to 
an interest in rabbinical literature. All subsequent 
work in the field of Talmudic lexicography has 
been based on Levy’s labors (comp. “Z. D. M. G.” 
xlvii. 494 e£ 8е0.). 

BinLioGRAPHY : Schwab, Répertoire, S.V.; Alig. Zeit. des Jud. 

1892, No. 11. 

8. C. L. 


LEVY, JONAS PHILLIPS: American mer- 
chant; son of Michael Levy and Rachel Phillips; 
born in Philadelphia 1807; died in New York 1888. 
He was granted the freedom of the country by the 
government of Peru for signal services rendered in 
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the navy of that country. He commanded the U. S. 8. 
* America? during the Mexican war, and was as- 
signed to the transportation of troops to Vera Cruz, 
at the surrender of which port he was appointed its 
captain by Gen. Winfield Scott. He left three sons 
(Jefferson M., Louis Napoleon, and Mitchell 


A. C.) and two daughters. 
A. S. Wo. 


LEVY, JOSEPH HIAM: English economist ; 
born 1888; educated at the City of London School 
and City of London College. He entered the Brit- 
ish Civil Service, was assigned to the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1862, and rose to the position of examiner 
of school accounts, He was one of the most impor- 
tant members of the National Liberal Club; he 
founded its Economic Circle, became its chairman, 
and edited its “Transactions.” Levy was lecturer 
and examiner in economics at the Birkbeck Institute 
and City of London College. He was editor of 
«The Individualist ” and of * Personal Rights,” the 
organ of the Personal Rights Association, and has 
written much on economic and social topics. He 
retired from the Board of Education in 1902. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chiron. Nov. 1, 1901; American Jewish 
Year Book, 1904. y 


LEVY, JOSEPH LEONARD: American 
rabbi; born Nov. 24, 1865, in London; educated at 
Jews’ College and University College (B.A.), Lon- 
don, at Bristol University, England, and at Western 
University of Pennsylvania (D.D.). Levy was rabbi 
of the Bristol Hebrew Congregation (1885-89) and of 
Bnai Israel Congregation, Sacramento, Cal. (1889- 
1898); associate rabbi of the Kenescth Israel Congre- 
gation, Philadelphia (1893-1901) ; and, since 1901, has 
been rabbi of the Rodeph Shalom congregation, Pitts- 
burg. In 1898 he was elected chaplain of * Keegan’s 
Brigade,” with which he served through the Span- 
ish-American war. Levy was the organizer of & 
number of charitable and religious societies among 
the Jews of Philadelphia. Не is the author of à 
translation of the tractate Rosh ha-Shanah of the 
Babylonian Talmud (Philadelphia, 1895). He pub- 
lished also “The Greater Lights » (ib. 1895); “Home 
Service for the Passover” (db. 1890); “The Nine- 
teenth Century” (20. 1901); “A Book of Prayer” 
(Pittsburg, 1902); “The Jew's Beliefs” (ib. 1908); 
“The Children’s Service and Hymnal” (#0. 1903); 
“Text-Book of Religion and Ethics for J ewish Chil- 
dren” (ib. 1908); "Sabbath Readings” (ib. 1904); 
and eight volumes of Sunday lectures. Levy is the 
editor of the “Jewish Criterion,” published at Pitts- 
burg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, T 

A. 


LEVY, JOSEPH MOSES: Founder and pro- 
prietor of the London * Daily Telegraph ? ; born Dec. 
15, 1819; died at Ramsgate Oct. 12, 1888. He was 
educated in London and Germany. After spending 
the earlier part of his life in commercial pursuits he 
became the owner of a printing establishment near 
Fleet street. In this way he became connected with 
the “Sunday Times,” of which he was chief propri- 
etor in 1855. The “Daily Telegraph and Courier” 
was founded in June, 1855, and by September had 


come entirely under Levy’s management, who re- 
duced its price, making it the first London penny 
daily paper; and it was through his genius that it 
became a great power in journalism. When he 
assumed the proprietorship of the paper its fortunes 
were at so low an ebb that the purchase-money was 
only £1,000. Levy worked in the interests of the 
paper with unflagging zeai, many members of his 
family also becoming connected with it; and he col- 
lected round him a band of able writers, including 

Sir E. Arnold and G. A. Sala. In politics the paper 

was Liberal until 1886, when Liberal-Unionist princi- 

ples were adopted. 

Levy left several children. His eldest son, Ed- 
ward, who assumed the name of * Lawson," became 
chief proprietor of the “ Daily Telegraph,” and was 
created a baronet in 1892, and a peer in 1902 with 
the title of Lord Burnham. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Daily Telegraph, Oct. 13, 1888; Jew. Chron. 
on 1888: Times (London), Oct. 13, 1888; Dict. Nat. 
3. G. L. 
LEVY, JUDAH: Tunisian rabbinical author; 

livedat Tunis and died therein the middle of the nine- 

teenth century ; son of Nathan Levy. He was orig- 
inally from Gibraltar. He published under his own 
name only one Hebrew work, * Mabane Lewiyyah." 

This work consists of four parts; namely: (1) a 

commentary on the treatise “ Hilkot Semahot" of 

Meir of Rothenburg; (2) a collection of rules on the 

duties of the * Nezirim " ; (8) a treatise entitled * Ma'a- 

mar Nezirut Shimshon ”; (4) a treatise on questions 
of Levitical impurities, “ Hilkot Tum'ah." He pub- 
lished also, in collaboration with David Bonan, two 
works with the same title, * De Hesheb " (Leghorn, 

1857), responsa and studies on the treatise San- 

hedrin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 44-50, 237- 


8. 8. M. Fn. 


LEVY, JUDITH: English philanthropist; born 
in London 1706; died there Jan. 20, 1808; а daugh- 
ter of Moses Hart, founder of the Great Synagogue, 
London; married Elias Levy, à wealthy financier 
and government contractor. This lady, who lived 
to a great age, enjoyed after her husband's death an 
income of £6,000 a year, and dwelt in great splen- 
dor at a house formerly belonging to Heydigger, 
master of the revels to King George П. She fre- 
quented many of the nobility’s social gatherings and 
played half-guinea quadrille with the Countess of 
Yarmouth, Lady Holdernesse, Lord Stormont, and 
other persons of rank. 

Judith Levy was a generous benefactress to her 
coreligionists, and in 1790 contributed £4,000 toward 
the cost of rebuilding the Great Synagogue. The 
last years of her life were spent in seclusion, now at 
Bath, sometimes at Richmond. and occasionally in 
Albermarle street, where she died. She died intes- 
tate, leaving a sum of £125,000 at her bankers; and 
was buried on Jan. 21 in the Jewish cemetery at 
Mile End. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lysons, Environs of London. Supplement, 
p. 08 ; Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Hah. 1887; Notes and Queries, 
2а ae xii; Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, 
p. 96. 
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LEVY, LOUIS (ASHER BEN MOSES): 
Poet and cantor of the Berlin synagogue; died Jan. 
25, 1858. He wrote *'Tekufat ha-Shanah” (Berlin, 
1842), poems on the four Seasons, in imitation of 
Thomson’s “ Seasons.” The preface includes * Na- 
‘al Yad,” a translation of Schiller’s * Handschuh.” 
He wrote also some Songs for festivals, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1619; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 242, 
8. M. Sc. 


LEVY, LOUIS EDWARD: American photo- 
chemist; born at Stenowitz, Bohemia, Oct. 12, 1846, 
He went to America in early life, and was educated 
at Detroit; he studied especially mathematics and as- 
tronomy at Michigan University in 1866, and optics 
at Detroit. He was connected with the meteorolog- 
ical observatory of the United States Lake Survey 
District in 1866, and engaged in researches in micro- 
scopic photography during 1869 and 1870. This led 
to his invention of a method of photochemical en- 
graving, the “Levytype,” which was patented in 
1875. He established a company in Baltimore, but 
removed to Philadelphia in 1877, in which year he in- 
vented the “ Levy line-screen,” which was perfected 
by his brother Max. For this he received the John 
Scoit Legacy medal at the Franklin Institute in 
1897. He invented a new process of intaglio en- 
graving, the “photo-mezzotint,” in 1889. In 1896 
he invented a new method of etching, the “Levy 
acid blast," for which he received the Elliott Cresson 
gold medal at the Franklin Institute in 1899. He was 
awarded a medal and diploma at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1898, and decorations and di. 
plomas from the Imperial Photographic Society of 
Moscow and at the recent Paris Exposition. 

From 1887 to 1890 Levy was publisher and editor 
of the Philadelphia "Evening Herald,” and at the 
same time of the * Mercury,” a Philadelphia Sunday 
paper. In 1896 he edited and published * Cuba and 
the Cubans.” He is the author of “The Russian 
Jewish Refugees in America ” (1895), an English ver- 
sion of Cabrera's * Cuba y sus Jueces," and “ Busi- 
ness, Money, and Credit? (1896), a brochure оп the 
relations of exchange to the medium of exchange. 
He has contributed to many technical journals, and 
represented the Franklin Institute at the Scientific 
Congress of the Paris Exposition. In Jewish mat- 
ters he is associated with many communal organi- 
Zations, and he was editor, author, and publisher 
of “The Jewish Year” (1895) and of other publi- 
cations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, A 

LEVY, LUDWIG: German architect; born 
March 14, 1852, at Landau. After his return from 
Italy, where he completed his Studies, he was en- 
trusted with the building of the new synagogue in 
Kaiserslautern. He was the architect also of the 
church at Olsbrücke near Kaiserslautern, of the 
synagogues in St. Johann, Strasburg (Alsace), and 
Kleinwülde near Kaiserslautern. 

Levy is at present (1904) professor in the Bauge- 
werkschule at Carlsruhe, 8. 


LÉVY, MAURICE: French engineer and 
member of the Institut; born at Ribeauville, Al- 


‘sace, Feb. 28, 1838, 


Educated at the Ecole Poly- 
technique and the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, he 
became an engincer in 1803, During the Franco- 
German war (1870-71) he was entrusted by the Gov- 
ernment of National Defense with the control of a. 
part of the artillery. During the next decade he 
held several educational positions, becoming pro- 
fessor at the Ecole Centrale in 1875, member of the 
commission of the geodetic survey of France in 1879, 
and professor at the Collége de France in 1885. 

In 1888 Lévy inaugurated a System of boat-trac- 
tion by means of overhead cables, A trial system 
was installed between Joinville-le-Pont and Saint- 
Maurice; it consisted of an endless cable which was. 
kept in motion by powerful Steam-engines and to 
which boats were attached and thus kept at a speed 
of four kilometers an hour, The System proved un- 
Satisfactory, however. 

Lévy is theauthor of several works, of which may 
be mentioned: “Та Statistique Graphique et Ses 
Applications à l'Art des Constructions > (1874; 9d 
ed. 1887); *Sur le Principe d'Energie" (1888); 
" Etude des Moyens de Traction des Batenux: Le 
Halage Funiculaire” (with M. G. Pavie, 1894). Не 
has written also papers on kinematics, mechan- 
ics, physical mathematics, geometry, ete., in the 
“ Comptes-Rendus de l'Académie des Sciences," tho 
“Journal de l'Ecole Polytechnique,” and the * Jour- 
nal des Mathematiques Pures et Appliquées.” 

He is an officer of the Legion of Honor and of 
public instruction, and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences and of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
of Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. 


8. V. Е, 


LEVY, МАХ: American inventor; born at Do- 
troit 1857. He invented the etched screen and the: 
machinery for producing it now generally used in 
the half-tone process of photoengraving. After serv- 
ing an apprenticeship of three years with an archi- 
tect, he became chief draftsman in his brother's. 
(Louis E. Levy's) photoengraving establishment at. 
Baltimore during the early struggle to establish 
апа perfect that branch of the graphic arts. He 
accompanied his brother to Philadelphia, and for a 
time was in charge of the entire business. After 
the introduction of the half-tone process he spent. 
over two years of constant and close application de- 
vising and perfecting the mechanism of his new in- 
vention. Levy is also an inventor in other lines,, 
and is a constant and indefatigable experimenter, 

А. D. Ba. 


LEVY, MEYER: German jurist; born in Woll- 
Stein, province of Posen, Jan, 17, 1833; dicd in Ber- 
lin Oct. 18, 1896. After practising as an assessor in 
Berlin, he received the appointment of “Rechts- 
Anwalt” in Fraustadt, where he at once began his. 
literary activity, delivering lectures on legal sub- 
jects. Among his writings of this period are to bo. 
noted: “Der Staat und die Juden im Norddeutschen 
Bunde: Ein Mahnruf an das Norddeutsche Parla- 
ment,” Lissa, 1867, and “Die Zweite Instanz in 
Dürgerlichen Rechtsstreitigkeiten,” Berlin, 1871. In 
1872 he returned to Berlin and engaged in practise. 
there, first at the Stadtgericht, then at the Land- 
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gericht, finally gaining admission to the Kammer- 
He secured a very large and influential 
clientage. Levy was president of the Berlin Bar 
Association. He was killed by a robber. 

Of Levy's works other than the above-mentioned 
may be cited the following: (with G. von Wilmow- 
sky) “ Civilprozessordnung und Gerichtsverfass- 
ungsgesetz für das Deutsche Reich,” Berlin, 1877- 
1878 (2d ed. 1880; 6th ed. 1892); *Zur Practischen 
Anwendung der Deutschen Civilprozessordnung,” 
ib. 1880; “ Handausgabe der Civilprozessordnung,” 
ib. 1884 (9d ed. 1889; 3d ed. 1894). 


gericht. 


M. Co. 


LEVY, MICHEL: French publisher; born at 
Pfalzburg Dee. 20, 1821; died in Paris May 6, 1875. 
In 1836 he settled in the latter city, where, together 
with his brothers Calman and Nathan, he engaged 
in the publishing business. His firm soon became 
one of the most important publishing-houses in 
France and the center of modern belletristic litera- 
ture. The most noteworthy of its publications are 
the works of the elder and the younger Dumas, 
George Sand, Balzac, Alfred de Vigny, Lamartine, 
and Victor Hugo, and the scientific writings of 
Guizot, Renan, and Michelet. Lévy published also 
the collections “ La Bibliothèque Dramatique,” “Le 
Théâtre Contemporain,” “ La Bibliothèque Contem- 
poraine,” and “ La Collection Michel Lévy.” 

Of famous foreign authors whose works were 
published by the Lévy firm may be mentioned: 
Heine, Thackeray, and Macaulay. After Lévy's 
death the business was continued by his brother 
Calman Lévy (b. in Pfalzburg Oct. 19, 1819; d. 
at Paris June 18, 1891), and since the death of the 
latter it has been conducted by Calman's three sons, 
Paul, Georges, and Gaston. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nouveau Larousse Illustré; Meyers Kon- 
versations-Lexikon. 
8. Е. С. 
LÉVY, MICHEL: French physician; born at 
Strasburg Sept. 28, 1809; died at Paris March 18, 
1872; educated at the University of Montpellier 
(M.D. 1884). In 1886 he became professor of hy- 
giene at the Val-de-Gráce in Paris; in 1845 he was 
appointed professor of pathology at Metz; two 
years later he returned in this capacity to the 
Val-de-Grâce, of which medical school he became 
director in 1856. In the Crimean war he had fora 
few months charge of a hospital in Constantinople. 
He was the author of “Traité d'Hygiène Publique 
et Privée,” Paris, 1843-45 (5th ed. 1869); “Sur la 
Rougeole des Adultes," ib. 1847; “Histoire de là 
Méningite Cérébro-Spinale Observée au Val-de-Gráce 
en 1848 et 1849," db. 1850; “Sur P Hygiène Militaire," 
ib. 1867; “Sur les Hópitaux-Baraques," tb. 1871. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Nouveau La- 
vousse Illustré. 
8. F. T. H. 
LEVY, MORITZ ABRAHAM: German Ori- 
entalist; born at Altona March 11, 1817; died at 
Breslau Feb. 22, 1872. Having received a rabbin- 
ical education, he became teacher in the Synagogen- 
Gemeinde of Breslau, where he was active for nearly 
thirty years. For his scientific labors he received from 
the King of Prussia, in 1865, the title of professor. 
Levy was preeminent in the field of Semitic pale- 


ography. He was the first person after Gesenius to 
treat the subject in a comprehensive manner. In 
the deciphering and interpretation of Phenician, old 
Hebrew, Punic, Aramaic, Himyaritic, and later He- 
brew coins, seals, gems, and monuments his pecul- 
jar intuition guided him more surely than mere 
philological knowledge did others; such, for exam- 
ple, was the case with his deduction from the in- 
scriptions found on the Hauran that at the beginning 
of the Christian era an Arabic people lived there 
which used the Aramaic language and alphabet. 

Levy’s first published essay, in 1855, was on the in- 
scriptions on certain Aramean bowls (“ Z. D. M. б.” 
ix. 465 ef seq.). This was followed by the first and 
second parts of his * Phónizische Studien” (Breslau, 
1856 and 1857); his decipherment of the Eshmunazar 
inscription won him immediate recognition. Henext 
published a study in Jewish history, *Don Joseph 
Nasi, Herzog von Naxos, Seine Familie und Zwei 
Jüdische Diplomaten Seiner Zeit" (Breslau, 1859). 
In 1860 and 1861 other essays by him appeared (“ Z. D. 
M. G." xiv. 365 et seq., 594, 710 et seg.; XV. 615 et 
seq., 623 et seq. ; xvii, 75), dealing with Phenician 
numismatics. In 1862 was published “Die Gesch. 
der Jüdischen Münzen Gemeinfasslich Dargestellt " 
(Breslau) “Eine Lateinisch - Griechisch - Phóni- 
zische Inschrift aus Sardinien ” appeared in “Z. D. 
M. G.” (xviii, 58 cet seg.). In 1863 he published the 
third part of his *Phónizische Studien,? and in 1864 
his “ Phónizisches Wörterbuch ” (Breslau). In 1865 
Levy edited, at the request of the Deutsche Mor- 
genlündische Gesellschaft, the material which Osi- 
ander had left bearing on Himyaritic paleography 
and archeology (*Z. D. M. G.” xix. 159 et seg., XX. 
905 et seq. ; an essay on Jewish gravestones in Aden 
appears in xxi. 156 et seq.). His “Systematisch Ge- 
ordnetes Spruchbuch als Leitfaden für dén Jüdischen 
Religionsunterricht" was published in Breslau in 
1867; “Siegel und Gemmen mit Aramiischen, Phó- 
nizischen, Althebrüischen, Himyarischen, Nabathii- 
schen und Altsyrischen Inschriften Erklärt” ap- 
peared in 1869. In 1870 he published the fourth part 
of his “ Studien,” and “Die Biblische Gesch. nach 
den Worten der Heiiigen Schrift der Israelitischen 
Jugend Exzühlt," both at Breslau. “Das Mesa 
Denkmal und Seine Schrift,” and various essays in 
47. D, M. G.” (xxv. 429 et seg., xxvi. 417), appeared 
in the following year. 


Bipiioonarats Siegfried, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biogra- 
phie. 


8. Е. Т. Н. 

LEVY, MORITZ MARCUS (CARL ED- 
VARD MARIUS): Danish physician; born in 
Copenhagen Sept. 8, 1808; died there Dec. 30, 1865. 
He graduated as M. D. from the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1833, having in 1830 won the university 
gold medal for a medical essay. - 

From 1833 till 1886 Levy traveled abroad, making 
a special study of obstetrics, and upon his return to 
Copenhagen he became resident physician of the 
Nursery Institute (“ Plejestiftelsen ”). 

In 1838 Levy accepted baptism and assumed the 
name “Carl Edvard Marius,” thereby removing an 
obstacle in the way of his becoming a university 
professor. In 1840 he was appointed lector, in 1841 
assistant professor, and in 1850 professor at Copen- 
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hagen University; and at the same time he became 
obstetrician to the city of Copenhagen, 

Levy was a prolific scientitie writer. Of his pub- 
lications the following may be mentioned: “De Sym- 
podia seu Monstrositate Sireniformi, cum Anatomica 
Ejusmodi Monstri Descriptione,” Copenhagen, 1883; 
“Om Collisionen Imellem Perforation og Kaisersnit. 
Et Bidrag til Undersügelsen: De Jure Vitæ et 
Necis quod Competit Medico in Partu,” ib. 1840; 
“Udtog af Fédselsvidenskaben som Lærebog for 
Jordemoódre," 2б. 1843. Levy was coeditor of the 
“Journal for Medicin og Chirurgie,” to which he con- 
tributed extensively. A number of essays and trea- 
tises from his pen have appeared also in the German 
and the English medical periodicals, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Е, Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon : 
Erslew's Forfatter-Lcvicon. 


в. Е. С. 


LEVY, NATHAN: Founder of the first Jewish 
cemetery in Philadelphia; born in Feb., 1704; died 
in Philadelphia Dec. 23, 1758. He probably went 
there from New York, for in 1780 a merchant of 
his name was a member of the Shearith Israel con- 
gregation of the latter city. Upon his arrival in 
Philadelphia he engaged in the general commission 
business with David Franks under the firm name of 


Levy & Franks, and continued in that business un- 
til his death. According to a letter of Richard Pe- 


ters dated Sept. 20, 1738, there was laid out by Mr. 
Thomas Penn (* proprietary governor of Pennsyl- 
vania ”), “for a burying-place for Mr. Nathan Levy 
and family," a plot of ground on Spruce street near 
Ninth street. Peters was evidently mistaken in the 
date, for it was on Sept. 25, 1740, that Nathan Levy 
obtained the first grant of thirty fect square; on 
June 27, 1759, he secured from the proprietary 
government the adjoining lot, thirty feet wide and 
sixty feet in depth. It was evidently the intention 
of Levy to permit the cemetery to be used by the Jews 
of his adopted city, and not to retain it for the use 
of his family alone. Пе had the ground boarded in. 
In 1751 he complained to the * Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette” that “unthinking persons had fired several 
shots against the Jews’ burying-ground”; he had 
therefore enclosed it with a brick wall At his 
death, two years later, his remains were interred in 
the cemetery he had founded. It is now tho prop- 
erty of the Congregation Mickvé Israel (see PHILA- 
DELPHIA). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Morais, in Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
1893, i. 20-21; Rosenbach, The Jews of Philadelphia Prior to 
1800, pp. 8-9, Philadelphia, 1883. 


A А. 8. W. R. 


LEVY, SAMSON : Colonial merchant of Phila- 
delphia. He was one of the originators, in 1748, of 
the City Dancing Assembly, a famous social organi- 
zation of Philadelphia. In Nov., 1763, he signed, 
with other merchants of the city, including six 
Jews, the celebrated resolutions not to import goods 
from England until the Stamp Act had been re- 
pealed. He had two sons, Moses and Samson. 
Moses Levy (b. Philadelphia 1757; d. there May 9, 
1826) was educated at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, from which he graduated in 1776. On March 
19, 1778, he was admitted to tho bar; from 1802 10 
1822 he was recorder of Philadelphia; from 1899 to 

















1825, presiding judge of the district court for the 
city aud county of Philadelphia. At one time he 
was a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, and 
he was a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania 
for twenty-four years. Samson Levy (b. Philadel- 
phia 1761; d. there Dee. 15, 1831) studied law with 
his brother Moses Levy, was admitted to the bar on 
June 9, 1787, and became one of the best-known 
lawyers of the city. He was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brown, The Forum; Martin, The Bench and 
Bar of Philadelphia; Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia; 
Rosenbach, The Jews of Philadelphia Prior to 1800; Pub- 
lications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 60, 


A. A. S. W. R. 


LEVY, SARA: German philanthropist; gborn 
in Berlin June, 1761; died there March 11, 1854. 
She was a daughter of Daniel ITzrG, and was well 
educated according to the fashionable French 
standards of her time. Her husband was Samuel 
Levy, one of the first bankers of Berlin. During 
the time following the battle of Jena she was much 
sought after by Bignon, the French ambassador to 
Berlin, and the other French officials. She retained 
her Judaism, though most of her relatives deserted 
their faith; at her death she left thirty thousand 


thalers to the Jewish Orphan Asylum of Berlin, 
and bequeathed her house to King Frederick Will- 


jam IV. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Jüdische Frauen, pp. 228 et seq. 


8 J. 


LÉVY, SIMON: French rabbi; born in 1899 at 
Lauterbourg, Alsace; died at Bordeaux Nov. 29, 
1886. He studied first under Solomon ULMANN, 
and then at the Rabbinical School at Metz, which he 
left in 1888 to accept the rabbinate of Lunéville. 
In 1864 he was called as chief rabbi to Bordeaux, 
where he remained until his death. Besides a pam- 
plilet, * Renan et la Synagogue,” Lévy wrote * Moise, 
Jésus, Mahomet,” which work was published pos- 
thumously. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Tsraclites, Dec. 9, 1880. 
S 


8. I. Lev. 


LEVY, URIAH PHILLIPS: American naval 
officer; born in Philadelphia April 99, 1792; died in 
New York March 99, 
1862. Levy was a 
cabin-boy before the 
age of eleven; he was 
apprenticed as a sailor 
in 1806; in 1810 he be- 
came second mate of 
a brig, and later first 
mate of another. He 
purchased a one-third 
interest in the schooner 
“George Washington,” 
of which he was mas- 
ter until 1812. On Oct. 
23, 1812, he received a 
commission as sailing- 
master in the United 
States navy, serving 
on the ship “ Alert,” and later on the brig “ Argus,” 
bound for France. The “Argus” captured several 
prizes, and Levy was placed in command of one, but 
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tho prize was recaptured by the. English, and Levy 
and the crew were kept as prisoners in England for 
sixteen months. In 1816 he was assigned as sailing- 
master to the “Franklin,” 74 guns, and in March, 
1817, he was appointed lieutenant, his appointment 
being confirmed by the Senate. 

Levy had many difliculties in the navy, possibly 
due to anti-Jewish prejudice. He fought a duel, 
killed his opponent, was court-martialed six times, | 
and finally dropped from the list as captain, to 





which rank he had been promoted. He defended his. 
conduct before a 


Lycée Charlemagne and the Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure. In 1879 he received the degree of *agrégé en 
philosophie," and was at once called to a professor- 
ship in philosophy at the Lycée of Poitiers, which 
he resigned two years later for a professorship at 
Amiens. In 1884 he received the degree of Ph.D., 
and the year following was appointed professor of 
philosophy at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, succeeding 
Burdeau. For several years he held the same chair 
at the Séminaire Israélite de France, which he re- 
signed in 1895 to become * maitre de conférences " at 





court of inquiry in 
1855, was restored to 
the navy аз captain, 
and subsequently 
rose to the rank of 
commodore. 

Levy always ac- 
knowledged his Jew- 
ish allegiance. He 
was a great admirer 
of Thomas Jefferson : 
he purchased Mon- 
ticello, the home of 
Jefferson (still owned 
by Levy’s descend- 
ants), and presented 


to the United States 
government a statue 
of Jefferson, which 
is now in the Capitol 
at Washington. The 
freedom of the city 
of New York was 
voted to him by the 
common council on 
Feb. 6, 1884, as а 
testimonial to his 





the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. In 1899 


he was appointed to 
a similar position at 
the University of 
Paris, where, in 1902, 
he became “chargé 
de cours” of the his- 
tory of modern phi- 
losophy. Since 1886 
Lévy-Bruhl has lec- 
tured, at the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, on the 
history of political 
movements and on 
the development of 
publie spirit in Ger- 
many and England 
during the last two 
centuries. 
Lévy-Bruhl has 
written: “L’Idée de 
Responsabilité " and 
* Quid de Deo Seneca 
Senserit" (Paris, 
1884; his two gradu- 
ating theses); * L'Al- 
lemagne Depuis 








character, patriotism, 
and public spirit. He 
is buried in that por- 
tion of Cypress Hills 
Cemetery in use by the Congregation Shearith 
Israel, and on his tombstone js recorded that “he 
was the father of the law for the abolition of the 
barbarous practise of corporal punishment in the 
United States navy.” 


SD ara American Jewish Year Book, 1902-3, рр. 
0—49. 


А. S. Wo. | 


LÉVY-BACRAT, ABRAHAM: Rabbinical | 
author of the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Expelled from Spain in 1492, he settled at Tunis, 
where in 1507 he wrote “Sefer ha-Zikkaron,” a su- 
percommentary on Rashi. The manuscript remained 
unprinted till 1845, when it was discovered in a | 
Jewish library in Tunis. The work has several ; 
prefaces, one of which, written by the author him- | 
self, recounts his sufferings at the time of the expul- | 
sion from Spain. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques. | 

| 





8. 8. М. Fr. 


LEVY:BRUHL, LUCIEN: French philoso- | 
;; born at Paris April 10, 1857; educated at the i 






Tombstone of Uriah Phillips Levy, Cypress Hills Cemetery, New York. 
(From a photograph.) 


Leibnitz" (20. 1890); 
* Essai sur la Forma- 
tion de la Conscience 
Nationale en. Allemagne" (ib. 1890); *La Philoso- 
phie de Jacobi” (db. 1894); “ History of Modern 
Philosophy in France” (Chicago, 1899); “ Lettres 
Inédites de John Stuart Mill à Auguste Comte” 
(Paris, 1899; containing the answers of Comte); 
“La Philosophie d'Auguste Comte” (ib. 1900); * La 
Morale et la Science des Meurs? (ib. 1908). Lévy- 
Bruhl is а chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


5. J. КА. 


LEVYSOHN,SALOMON FREDERIK: 
Danish musician and critic; born in Copenhagen 
Oct. 14, 1858. Не studied at the University of Co- 
penhagen and at the Polytechniske Institut until 
1878, when he decided to devote himself to thestudy 
of music. From 1884 to 1896 he was conductor 
of the Academical Song-Society (Studenter-Sang- 
foreningen); in 1891 he was ap pointed keeper of the 
archives of music at the Kongelige Theater in Co- 
penhagen. 

Levysohn has translated into Danish the texts 
of several operas, including “Don Juan ” and 
“Othello.” He has written also a number of crit- 
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ical essays in * Morgenbladet ” and in other Danish 
dailies. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen's Store Tllustrerede Konversa- 

tions-Levicon. 

8. F. C. 

LEWALD, FANNY: German authoress; born 
May 24, 1811, in Königsberg, Prussia; died Aug. 5, 
1889, in Dresden. In her seventeenth усаг she 
entered the Evangelical Church. In 1831, in com- 
pany with her father, she made a tour through Ger- 
many and France, prolonging her stay in Breslau and 
Berlin. In 1884, to while away the hours of an in- 
valid sister, she wrote a book of fairy-stories. It was 
not, however, until 1841 that she entered the literary 
arena with a novel entitled “Der Stellvertreter,” 
published in serial form in the “ Europa," a paper 
owned by a relative likewise named Lewald. Sub- 
sequently were published anonymously: “Klemen- 
tine,” 1842; “Jenny,” 1843; “Eine Lebensfrage,” 
1845; “Das Arme Mädchen,” 1845. In the spring 
of 1845 she made a tour of Italy, after which she 
settled in Berlin, where she married (1854) Adolph 
Stahr, the literary critic. In company with her hus- 


band she undertook a series of tours through Eu- 


rope, her mind storing a wealth of im pressions which 
were later to be called into requisition. Her literary 
productiveness during the years following upon this 
extended tour knew no bounds. Опе book followed 
another in quick succession, astonishing the reading 
public by their variety of subject and fertility of 
resource: “Italienisches Bilderbuch," 1847; “ Dio- 
gena Roman von Iduna Gräfin H.-H.,” giving a 
humorous portraiture of the Countess Hahn-Hahn ; 
“Prinz Louis Ferdinand," 1849; “ Erinnerungen aus 
dem Jahre 1848”; " Liebesbriefe," 1850, previously 
published 1845; *Dunen- und Berggeschichten,? 
1850; “Reisctagbuch Durch England und Schott- 
land," 1852; * Das Miidchen von Hela," 1858; * Meine 
Lebensgeschichte,” 1861; “Von Geschlecht zu Ge- 
schlecht,” a novel in cight volumes, 1863-65 ; “ Oster- 
briefe für die Frauen,” 1863; “ Erzühiungen," in three 
volumes, 1866-68 ; “ Villa Riunione,” 1868; “Sommer 
und Winter am Genfer Sce," a diary, 1869; *Fürund 
Wider die Frauen," letters, 1870; * Nella," Christmas 
story, 1870; * Die Erlóserin," a novel, 1873; “ Benc- 
dikt,” 1874; “Benvenuto,” a novel from the world 
of art, 1975; “Reisebricfe aus Italien, Deutschland, 
und Frankreich,” 1880; “Helmar,” a novel, 1880; 
“Vater und Sohn,” a novel, 1881 ; “Vom Sund zum 
Posilipp,” letters of travel, 1888; “Stella,” a novel, 
1884; “Die Familie Darner,” a novel, 1887; “Zwölf 
Bilder nach dem Leben,” 1888; etc. These are only 
a few of the productions of this versatile writer. 
In all more than fifty volumes can be accredited 
toa pen never idle. Fanny Lewald is remarkable 
for her keen observation of men and manners, 
for the firmness with which her characters are out- 
lined, for the grace and finish of her style; a harsh 
realism, however, pervades her works. This tend- 
ency to realism prompts her to seek an ideal in the 
dispassionate man of affairs, who according to her 
standpoint may be relied upon to solve the problem 
of human existence, Asa rule, this view precludes 
the possibility of frequent excursions into tlie world 
of the imagination, and except in rare cases 18 apt to 
stamp the work of the writer as devoid of that 





poetic charm so essential to the highest literary 
achievement. Her activity was not confined to lit- 
erature, She was one of Germany's foremost lead- 
ers in the movement for the emancipation and ad- 
"'ancement of women, favoring the opening to them 
of new fields of employ ment. 5. 


LEWANDOWSKI, LOUIS: German composer 
of synagogal music; born at Wreschen, province of 
Posen, April 93, 1823; died Feb. 4, 1894, at Berlin. 
At the age of twelve he 
went to Berlin to study 
pianoforte and singing, 
and became solo soprano 
in the synagogue. He 
afterward studied for 
three years under A. B. 
Marx and also attended 
the school of composi- 
tion of the Berlin Acad- 
emy, where his teachers 
were Rungenhagen, 
Bach, and Grell. Grad- 
uated with high honors, 
he was appointed in 1840 
choirmaster of the Berlin 
synagogue, in which ca- 
pacity he rendered in- 
valuable services in be- 
half of ritualistic music. His principal works are: 
“Kol Rinnah u-Tefillah,” for chorus; “Todah 
u-Zimrah,” for mixed chorus, solo, and organ; 40 
psalms, for solo, chorus, and organ; symphonies, 
overtures, cantatas, and songs. 

In 1866 he received the title of “royal musical 
director,” and shortly afterward was appointed 
choirmaster in the Neue Synagoge, Berlin, for 
which he composed the entire musical service. His. 
arrangements of ancient Hebrew melodies for choir, 
cantor, and organ are considered masterly produc- - 
tions, and are characterized by great simplicity and 
a profound religious sentiment. Many of Lewan- 
dowski’s pupils have become prominent cantors. 
Lewandowski was the principal founder of the In- 
stitute for Aged and Indigent Musicians, an insti- 
tution which prospered under his management. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations-Lexi- 


kon: Champlin, Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, Rie- 
mann, Musik-Lexikon. 


Б. J. So. 


LEWENTAL, FRANCIS DE SALES (SOL- 
OMON): Polish publisher; born at Wloclawek, 
Russian Poland, 1889; died at Wiesbaden Sept. 94, 
1902. In 1862 Lewental, the son of poor Jewish 
parents, bought with his accumulated saviugs the 
press of the Warsaw publisher John Glücksberg (d. 
1859), and began his career with the “ Kalendarz 
Ludowy," a popular almanac, which he continued 
until 1866, In 1865, in conjunction with others, he 
founded *Klosy," an illustrated weekly, which in 
the next year became his exclusive property. Un- 
der Lewental's management and under the editor- 
ship of Adam Plug * Klosy ? became tlie most widely 
circulated illustrated weekly in Poland, and contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the popularizing of 
Polish art and to the development of Polish wood- 
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engraving. In 1871 Lewental bought the “ Kolko LEWIN, ADOLF: German rabbi and author; 


Domowe,” a home magazine, and transformed it into 
the popular * Tygodnik Romansow i Powiesci ” (dis- 
continued in 1900). Lewental was the proprictor 
also of the “Swit,” edited for a few years by Mary 
Konopnicka. In 1871, also, he issued an edition of 
the worksof Korzeniowski, which proved so popular 
that it led later to similar editions of the works of 
Kraszewski, Kremer, Rzewuski, Skarbek, Fredro, 
Syrokomla, Eliza Orzeszko, Kaczkowski, Balucki, 
etc. 

In 1874 Lewental commenced the publication of 
the best productions of European literature under 
the title * Biblioteka Najcelniejszych Utworow Lit- 
eratury Europejskiej.” They were edited with the 
greatest caro by Peter Chmiclowski and, after him, 
by Stanislaus Krzeminski. The “John Matejko 
Album" and many other well-known works were 
issued from his press. In 1887 Lewental became 
one of the proprietors of the * Kuryer Warszawski.” 
Though he avoided polities he did not succeed in 
escaping a conflict with the Russian government; 
he was arrested in 1900, was compelled to discon- 
tinue all his publications, and was sentenced to de- 
portation for three years to Odessa. After a year 
there he obtained a passport for foreign travel. 
Lewental enjoyed the friendship of many literati, 
among them being J. I. Kraszewski, for whose re- 
lease from imprisonment at Magdeburg he offered 
to furnish the bail required by the Prussian govern- 
ment. 

H.R. W. Ре. 

LEWI, JOSEPH: American physician; born 
at Radnitz, Bohemia, Aug. 17, 1820; died at AI- 
bany, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1897; educated at the univer- 
sities of Prague and Vienna. After graduating from 
the latter university (M.D. 1846) he was appoiuted 
assistant at the Vienna Lying-in Hospital In 1847 
he began to practise in Radnitz, but in the follow- 
ing year, that of the Revolution, emigrated to Amer- 
ica, settling in Albany in 1849. There he was ap- 
pointed on the staff of the Albany hospital, and be- 
came à member and later president of the Albany 
County Medical Society, and senior censor of the 
State Medical Society. Lewi was one of the forty- 
two citizens of Albany who organized, in 1868, the 
Union League in that city. 

Thirteen of Lewi's fourteen children survived 
him. The oldest son is the journalist Isidor Lewi 
(b. Albany May 9, 1850). He was educated at the 
Albany Academy, became connected with several 
newspapers, and is at present (1904) an editorial 
writer on the * New York Tribune" and publisher 
of the * New Era Illustrated Magazine." Another 
son, Maurice J. Lewi (b. Albany Dec. 1, 1857), is à 
physician in New York city. He graduated from 
the Albany Medical College in 1877. After a post- 
graduate course in Heidelberg aud Vienna he began 
to practise in his native town (1880). Пе became 
lecturer at the Albany Medical College and pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence at the Albany Law 
School. In 1891 he was appointed secretary of the 
state board of medical examiners, which office he still 
(1904) occupies. In 1899 he removed to New York 
city. à 

А. F. T. H. 





born at Pinne, Posen, Sept. 28, 1843. Lewin was edu- 
cated at the Jewish Theological Seminary and at the 
University of Breslau. In 1872 he was appointed 
rabbi in Kozmin, later in Coblenz, and in 1886 was | 
called to the rabbinate of Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
He wrote; “Die Religionsdisputation R. Jehicls,” 
a prize essay (Breslau, 1869); “Die Makkabiische 
Erhebung," a dissertation (čb. 1870); “Zur Juden- 
frage: Naturwissenschaft oder Judenhass" (20. 
1880); “Juden in Freiburg-im-Breisgau " (Treves, 
1890); “Das Judenthum und die Nichtjuden " (25. 
1891); * Geschichte, Geographie, und Reiselittera- 
tur der Juden" (in Winter and Wünsche, “ Die Jü- 
dische Litteratur,” ii. 287-473). 
8. | M. K. 


LEWIN, GEORG RICHARD: German der- 
matologist; born at Sondershausen April 25, 1820; 
died at Berlin Nov. 1, 1896. He was educated at 
the universities of Halle and Berlin, graduating as 
doctor of medicine in 1845. After a postgraduate 
course at the universities of Vienna, Würzburg, and 
Paris he settled in Berlin, where he practised as a 
specialist first in otology, and later in dermatology 
and syphilis. 1n 1862 Lewin was admitted to the 
medical faculty of his alma mater as privat-docent 
in otology. In 1865 he became chief physician in 
the department of dermatology and syphilis at the 
Charité Hospital, and in 1868 was appointed assist- 
ant professor. 

In 1880 Lewin became a member of the imperial 
department of health, and in 1884 received the title 
of *Geheimer Medicinalrat." In the same year, 
through the influence of Bismarck, Lewin's clinie 
was divided into two departments, Lewin retaining 
the class in sy philis, while Schweninger, Bismarck's 
physician, was appointed chief physician for derma- 
tology. This action of the government aroused 
much indignation in the medical faculties of most 
of the universities of Germany, and much public 
sympathy was expressed for Lewin. 

Lewin was very successful in his profession. He 
introduced several new methods in the treatment of 
syphilis and in dermatology, among which may be 
mentioned the subcutaneous injection of mercuric 
chlorid and the spray application in diseases of the 
throat. 

He was an industrious writer, and contributed 
many essays to the medical journals. He was also 
the author of the following works: “Klinik der 
Krankheiten des Kehlkopfes," 2d ed., Berlin, 1863; 
* Inhalationstherapie und Krankheiten der Respira- 
tionsorgane,” 2d ed., 7b. 1865; “Behandlung der 
Syphilis Durch Subcutane Sublimatinjectionen,” 2d. 
1869. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Ler., Meyers Konversations- 
Levikon. 


s. F. T. H. 


LEWIN, LOUIS: German pharmacologist and 
toxicologist; born at Tuchel, West Prussia, Nov. 9, 
1850. He received his education at the gymnasium 
and the University of Berlin (M.D. 1876). The two 
years following his graduation he spent at Munich, 
in the laboratories of Voit and Pettenkofer. Re- 
turning to Berlin, he in 1878 became assistant at the 
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pharmacological institute of the university, which 
position he resigned in 1881. Iu the same year he 
was admitted to the medical faculty at the univer- 
sity as privat-docent, and in 1897 he was appointed 
professor. 

Lewin is a prolific writer. Among his many es- 
says may be mentioned: 

“Ueber Morphium-Intoxieation," in “Deutsche Zeitschrift 
für Praktische Medizin," 1874, No. 26; * Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen über die Wirkungen des Aconitin auf das Herz," in 
“Centralblatt für die Medizinische Wissenschaft,” 1875, No. 25; 
“ Ueber die Verwerthung des Alkohols in Fieberhaften Krank- 
heiten,” in “Deutsches Archivy für Klinische Medizin,” 1876 ; 
" Ueber Maximale Dosen der Arzneimittel," in * Transactions 
of the International Medical Congress," ninth session, Washing- 
ton, 1887; "Ueber Allgemeine Hautvergiftung Durch Petro- 
leum,” in Virehow's “ Archiv," exii., 1888; ** Ueber Anhalonium 
Lewinii und Andere Cacteen,” in “ Arehiv für Experimentelle 
Pathologie und Pharmakologie," 1894; “Die Behandlung der 
Lepra," in * Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift,” 1898 ; “ Die 
Untersuchungen von Bluttlecken," ib. 1899; ** Die Vergiftungen 
in Betrieben," ib. 1890 (also translated by Pannier in '* Bulletin 
Général de Thérapeutique,” 1902); “ Ueber die Behandlung der 
Lepra," ib, 1900, 

Lewin is also the author of: “Die Nebenwirk- 
ungen der Arzneimittellehre,” Berlin, 1881, 2d ed. 
1898 (translated into Russian); * Lehrbuch der Toxi- 
cologie,” Vienna, 1885, 2d ed. 1897 (translated into 
French by Pouchet, Paris, 1902); “Ueber Piper 
Methysticum (Kawa Kawa)," Berlin, 1886; * Ueber 
Areca Catechu, Chavica Detle, und das Betelkauen," 
Stuttgart, 1889. 

8 F. T. H. 


LEWIN, WILLIAM C. J. See TERRIS, 
WILLIAM. 

LEWINSKY, ABRAHAM: German rabbi; 
born March 1, 1866, at Loslau, Upper Silesia. He 
studied at the University of Breslau from 1884 to 
1887 (Ph.D.), pursuing at the same time his rabbin- 
ical studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary. In 
1890 he was called as district rabbi to Weilburg-on- 
the-Lahn ; and two years later he took charge of the 
district rabbinate of Hildesheim, which position he 
still (1904) occupies. 

Lewinsky has published: "Beitrüge zur Kennt- 
niss der Religionsphilosophischen Anschauungen des 
Flavius Josephus”; “Der Hildesheimer Rabbiner 
Samuel Hameln " (in * Kaufmann Gedénkbuch " and 
printed separately); and “Aus dem Hildesheimer 
Stadtarchive.” S. 


LEWINSOHN, JOSHUA : Russian teacherand 
writer; born 1888 at Vyeshiuti, government of 
Kovno. Ile received his Talmudieal education at 
Zhagory, in the house of his uncle Simon Hurvitz, 
and graduated in 1805 from the gymnasium at 
Mitau, remaining there until 1874, when he was ар- 
pointed inspector of the Jewish school at Tukum, 
Courland. Ilis fivst articles in Hebrew appeared in 
* Ha-Maggid " in 1857; and since then he has con- 
tributed extensively to that.paper and to “Ha- 
Meliz," * Ha-Shahar,” and other Hebrew periodicals. 
He was also for many years a contributor to the 
German * Rigasche Zeitung." 

Lewinsohn has published: “Erez Russia u-Me- 
lo’ah ” (Wilna, 1868), a geography and topography 
of Russia; *'l'oledot Anshe Shem be-Yisracl,” biog- 
raphies of about fifty Jewish authors; and * Toledot 
Sehar ha-Ychudim” (in * Ha-Shahbar"), a. history of 








Jewish commerce. He has likewise written numer- 
ous articles on Jewish history which have appeared 
in various periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 64. 

и. R. J. G. L. 

LEWINSTEIN, JOSEPH: Russian rabbi and 
author; born at Lublin, Russian Poland, 1840. He 
isa member of a family of rabbis and Talmudists 
which includes the author of the * Lebushim ” and of 
"Pene Yehoshua‘.” At the age of twenty he became 
rabbi of Karol, in the government of Plotzk; in 
1868, rabbi of Zaklikov, in the government of Lub- 
lin; since 1875 he has been rabbi of Serotzk, govern- 
ment of Lomza. 

Lewinstein has written “Birkat Abraham,” on 
Pesahim, Bezah, and Hagigah; “Pene Abraham,” 
commentary on Genesis; a commentary on the Hag- 
gadah of Passover: “Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” a col- 
lection of 6,600 names of the great of Israel of all 
generations, with the dates of their deaths. He has 
contributed biographical articles, which are of 
special genealogical value and which have won him 
recognition as an authority in this field, to “Ha- 
Goren” (ed. Horodetzky), to “Ha-Eshkol,” and to 
other periodicals. He has written also appendixes 
to "Тг Gibborim ? and “ ‘Ir Tebillah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Z. Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Sofe- 
raw, i. 90, Warsaw, 1895. 


и. R. A. S. W. 

LEWIS, DAVID: English merchant and phi- 
lanthropist; born in London 1823; died in Liver- 
pool Dec. 4, 1885. Settling in Liverpool in 1840, 
he by 1856 had accumulated sufficient capital to 
commence business on his own account as a boys’ 
clothier in Bold street. Subsequently he opened a 
second establishment; and thereafter he gradually 
developed one of the largest retail businesses of the 
kind in England, erecting an establishment of the 
“Universal Provider” or department store class. 
Similar ones were founded by him in Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham. No firm in the prov- 
inces did more than his to bring cheap and durable 
clothing within the reach of the masses. 

Lewis’ ample means were freely given in aid of 
charitable and philanthropic works. He headed the 
local subscription list for the persecuted Jews of 
Russia with a donation of £1,000 (35,000), and gave 
large sums in support of the synagogue. For many 
years he held the position of warden and treasurer 
of the Old Hebrew Congregation, Liverpool. At 
his death he bequeathed very large sums (nearly a 
half-million sterling) for the erection of hospitalsand 
other philanthropic institutions, which constitute 
some of the most important in Liverpool. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Dec. 11, 1885 ; 

Liverpool Leader, Dec. 6, 1875. 

7. G. L. 

LEWIS, SIR GEORGE HENRY: English 
lawyer; born in London April 21, 1883; educated at 
University College, London. In 1850 he was arti- 
cled to his father, James Graham Lewis (1804— 
1869), founder of Lewis & Lewis, one of the best- 
known firms of solicitors in the city of London. 
George was admitted in Hilary term in 1856, and 
was subsequently taken into partnership by his 
father and unole. He first made his name in prose- 
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cuting the directors of the Overend and Gurney 
Bank, who had caused the disastrous panic of 1866, 
and for a time he devoted special attention to finan- 
cial cases. In eriminal cases he drew public atten- 
tion to himself by his cross-examination in the Bravo 
case in 1875, and from 
that time onward was 
connected with most 
criminal “causes célè- 
bres," being conspic- 
uous in the prosecution 
of fraudulent persons 
like Madame Rachel 
and Slade the medium. 
Among other cases 
may be mentioned the 
Hatton Garden dia- 
mond robbery сазе; 
Belt versus Lawes; and 
the Baccarat case, in 
which the Prince of 
. f Wales’sname was men- 
GSES WENT) tioned; and he was 
SS А; selected by the Parnell 
Arms of Sir George Henry Lewis. commission to conduct 
the case for Charles 
Stuart Parnell and the Lrish party against the London 
“Times.” Lewis has by far the largest practise in 
financial cases of any lawyer in London, and is 
especially expert in libel cases, being retained by 
some of the chief newspapers. He has shown him- 
self especially skilful in exposing the practises of 
usurious money-lenders. Lewis was knighted in 
1898, and raised to the rank of baronet in 1902. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Men. and Women of the Times; Who's Who: 
Burke's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knighthood, 1903. 





LEWIS, HARRY 6.: English author and 
communal worker; born in London in 1861; edu- 
cated at King’s College School and St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge (В.А. 1884). At Cambridge he 
was one of the earliest to take honors in the Semitic 
languages tripos (1886) and was Hebrew scholar at 
his college. After leaving college he took residence 
at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, and devoted himself 
to social work among the Jews of the East End. 
In connection with this he published, with E. J. Rus- 
sel, “The Jew in London” (London, 1900). He 
edited “The Targum on Tsaiah i. 5, with Commen- 
tary ” (ib. 1889). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Year Book, 5664 (1904). J 


LEWIS, LEOPOLD DAVIS: English drama- 
tist; born in London 1828; died there Feb. 23, 1890. 
Lewis was educated at the King's Collegiate School, 
London, and upon graduation became а solicitor, 
practising as such from 1850 to 1875. In 1871 he 
translated Erckmann-Chatrian's " Le Juif Polonais," 
giving it the name * The Bells," under which name 
it was produced by Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, Nov. 98, 1871. Original plays 
from the pen of Lewis are: " The Wandering Jew” 
(Adelphi Theatre, April 14, 1878); “Give a Dog a 
Bad Name” (ib. Nov. 18, 1873): and “The Found- 
lings " (Sadler's Wells Theatre, Oct. 8, 1881). From 
February to December of 1868 he and Alfred Thomp- 








son conducted a monthly, * The Mask,” which failed. 

In addition to the plays mentioned Lewis wrote a 

number of tales under the title “A Peal of Merry 

Bells” (1880). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. National, Biog. xxx. 191: The Times 
(London), Feb. 25, 1890; Lhe Era and St. Stephen’s Review 
(ib.), March 1, 1890. 

J. E. Ms. 
LEWIS, SAMUEL: English money-lender and 

philanthropist; born in Birmingham 1887; died in 
London Jan. 13, 1901. Lewis began work when 
thirteen years old. He became a salesman of steel 
pens, then opened a jeweler's shop, and finally en- 
tered the business with which his name was most 
identified, that of money-lending. He became the 
most fashionable money-lender of his day. Nearly 
every noble family in Great Britain is said to have 
been more or less in business connection with Lewis. 
le left nearly twenty million dollars, of which 
five millions are to go to charity on the death of his 
widow, Ada Davis Lewis, a sister of Hope Temple, 
the composer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Jan. 18, 1901; The Sketch (Lon- 
don), Jan. 28, 1901. 
J. E. Ms. 


LEWIS, SAMUEL A.: American politician 
and philanthropist; born in New York city 1831. 
Не early engaged in business, and was so successful 
that he retired with a competency in 1862, In 1868 
he was elected a member of the board of education 
of the city of New York, serving as school commis- 
sioner and chairman of the financial committee. 
When in 1869 the legislature changed the board 
from elective to appointive, Lewis was confirmed 
in his office of school commissioner, and in 1870 
was reappointed for a term of five years. In 1871, 
however, he was compelled to retire. One of his 
first acts as a school commissioner was to abolish 
corporal punishment. In 1874 Lewis was elected 
alderman at large, and later in the same year presi- 
dent of the aldermanic board, holding the presi- 
dency for two consecutive terms. 

Lewisis one of the founders of the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, and has served, since its organization in 
1852, on its board of management as secretary, di- 
rector, and vice-president, resigning the last-named 
office in 1878. He founded (1872) the School-Teach- 
ers’ Life Assurance Society, and was in 1874 chair- 
man of the relief association for the Ninth Ward. 
In 1851 the Ladies' Benevolent Society presented him 
with a gold medal in acknowledgment of the valuable 
aid he had rendered that body. From 1868 to 1878 
Lewis acted as a trustee of the College of the City 
of New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Public School Journal, Feb. 18, 


1871. April 6, 1872; New York Herald; March 13, 1874; Jew- 
ish Messenger, April 17, 1874; Daily Graphic, Jan. 22, 1875. 


A. F. C. 


LEWISOHN, LEONARD: American mer- 
chant and philanthropist; born in Hamburg Oct. 
10, 1847; died in London March 5, 1902. His father, 
Samuel Lewisohn, a prominent Hamburg mer- 
chant, sent him to the United States in 1863; about 
three years later he was joined by his younger broth- 
er, and they formed the firm of Lewisohn Brothers in 
Jan., 1866. As early as 1868 the firm turned its atten- 
tion to the metal trade, becoming prominent dealers in 
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lead during that year. Recognizing the commercial 
future of electricity and the need of copper for con- 
ducting-wires, Lewisohn specialized in that metal, 
and by 1879 was recognized as an important holder 
of "Lake Copper." Thenceforward his firm occu- 
pied a leading position in the Copper markets of the 
world. He was also president of the United Motals 
Selling Company. 

Lewisohn was equally prominent in the sphere 
of philanthropy. He contributed largely to the 
Alliance colony in New Jersey, founded in 1882, and 
to almost every philanthropic institution in New 
York, regardless of creed. He likewise acted as 
treasurer of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society 
in New York, to which institution he gave his 
counsel and large sums of money. Ife was one of 
the largest contributors to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America and to the Montefiore Sanato- 
rium for Consumptives, 

A J. 


LEWITA, GUSTAW: Polish pianist; born at 
Plock, Poland, 1855; died at Paris Feb., 1889. After 
graduating from the Vienna Conservatorium with 
distinction, he went to Paris, where he became a 
member of the orchestra of the Pas de Loup con- 
certs. In 1882 Lewita was called to a professorship 
in the Conservatorium at Warsaw, and in 1885 was 
invited to Vienna to give a concert at the court of 
the archduke Charles. He then went to America, 
where he gave concerts in the most important cities 
and before the Emperor of Brazil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, 1893, p. 134; Encyklopedja Po- 
wszechna, ix. 281, Warsaw, 1901. 
H. R. A. 8. W. 
LEWY, BERGNART (BERNHARD) 


CARL: Danish chemist; bornin Copenhagen July 
5, 1817; died there Jan. 1, 1863. He obtained the 
degree of graduate of pharmacy in 1885, апа then 
studied chemistry for three years at the polytechnic 
School In 1839 he studied in Berlin (Ph. D.), and 
spent the winter of 1839-40 in Rome. He then ob- 
tained a position as assistant in the private labora- 
tory of J. D. Dumas in Paris. 

Lewy soon proved himself to be the possessor of 
great experimental ability; so that the Académie 
des Sciences in 1841 entrusted him with the task of 
studying the atmospheric conditions around the 
North and Baltic seas, as well as in Copenhagen. 
Later he made a comparative test of the atmospheric 
conditions in Paris and in the surrounding country. 

In 1847 Lewy was appointed professor of chemis- 
try at Bogota, New Granada, where he enjoyed 
great popularity and filled many honorary offices. 
He was decorated by the King of Denmark, and in 
1859 was awarded the gold medal of honor. His 
writings have appeared in * Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique," * Comptes Rendus " of the French Insti- 
tute (Académie des Sciences), and in * Forhand- 
linger ved de Skandinaviske Naturforskeres 4, 
Móde ” (1844). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 


s, F. C. 


LEWY, ISRAEL: German scholar: born at In- 
owrazlaw in 1847; educated at the Jewish Theoiog- 
ical Seminary and the University in Breslau. In 
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1874 he was appointed docent at the Lehranstalt fiir 
die: Wissenschaft des Judenthums in Berlin, and in 
1888, on the death of David Joel. he was called to 
the seminary at Breslau. Lewy's knowledge of 
Talmudic literature is unusually wide; he is en: 
dowed also with an exceptionally acute and dispas- 
sionate critical spirit and witha faculty for grasping 
the proper importance of details. Ilis first publica- 
tion was * Ueber Einige Fragmente aus der Mischna 
des Abba Saul? (Berlin, 1876), in which he showed 
that the Mishnah collections of the foremost teachers 
in the period before tho final redaction of the Mishnah 
itself, including that of Abba Saul, agreed as regards 
all the essential points of the Halakah. “Ein Wort 
über die Mechilta des R. Simon? (Breslau, 1889) is 
likewise an authoritative work in the field of hala- 
kic exegesis. Lewy has published also “ Interpreta- 
tion des Ersten, Zweiten und Dritten Abschnitts des 
Palüstiniselien Talmud-Traktates Nesikin” (2b. 1895- 
1902), and “ Ein Vortrag über das Ritual des Pesach- 
Abends ” (10. 1904). 
S. 


LEWYSOHN, ABRAHAM: Hebraist and 
rabbi of Peiskretscham, U pper Silesia; born Dec. 6, 
1805; died Feb. 14, 1860. He left a large number 
of manuscripts—several hundred sermons in Hebrew 
and German, novella on the "Talmud, verses, a Ger- 
man work on Hebrew grammar, and a work entitled 
“Korot Tannaim wa-Amoraim,” a history of the 
Tannaim and Amoraim, the introduction to which, 
entitled “Parnasat Hakme ha-Talmud,” was pub- 
lished іп Kobak's “Jeschurun ” (1., part 8, p. 81). 
His published works are: “ Mekore Minhagim” (Ber- 
lin, 1846), a eritical essay on religious customs ac- 
cording to the Talmud, Posekim, апа Midrashim 
(this work was afterward plagiarized by Finkelstein, 
Vienna, 1851); “Shete Derashot ” (Gleiwitz, 1856), 
sermons; “Toledot R. Yehoshua‘ ben Hananyah,” 
biography of R. Joshua b. Hananiah (n Keller's 
* Bikkurim," 1865); “Toledot Rab." biography of 
Rab or Abba Arika (Kobak's * Jeschurun," vi. and 
vii) Lewysohn was also a contributor to “ Ha- 
Maggid ” and to Klein's * Jahrbuch.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ludwig Lewysohn, in Ha-Maggid, vii. 361; 

Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 208-209. 

8. M. Які, 


LEWYSOHN, LUDWIG: German тары; 
born April 15, 1819, at Schwersenz, Posen; died at 
Stockholm May 26, 1901. G raduating from the Re- 
algymnasium, Berlin, in 1848, he studied Orientalia 
in that city, and received his doctor's degree from the 
University of Halle in 1847, his dissertation being 
“De Васгійсііѕ Veteris Testamenti.” In 1848 he 
became preacher at Frank fort-on-the-Oder, Three 
years later he was called as rabbi to Worms, where 
he officiated until 1858. He then accepted a call to 
Stockholm, where he labored from 1859 to 1898, in 
which year he resigned. Besides numerous contri- 
butions to Jewish periodicals (especially * Ha-Mag- 
gid”), he published * Nafshot Zaddikim ” (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 1855), on. the epitaphs at Worms, and 
" Zoologie des Talmuds” (20, 1858). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reines, Tableawr Historiques, i. 123 et. seq.: 

Zeitlin, Kiryat Sefer, i. 209. 

S. M. L. B. 
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LEX TALIONIS. See RETALIATION. 
LEXICOGRAPHY. See DICTIONARIES. 
LEYDEN. See NETHERLANDS. 
LHÉRIE. Sec Brunswick, Lion Lisvy. 


LIADY, BAR OF. See Laprer, Dos BAR B. 
SHNEOR ZALMAN. 

LIBATION. Sec SACRIFICE. 

LIBAU: Russian city in the government of 
Courland. Jt has a population (1897) of 64,505, in- 
cluding 9,700 Jews. Among the latter are 8.225 ar- 
tisans (1,809 being masters) and 117 day-laborers. 
Among its educational institutions are a government 
school for Jews (105 pupils), a Jewish general school 
for girls (90 pupils), and a Talmud Torah (108 pu- 
pils) The public schools have 888 Jewish children 
on their rolls. A Jewish Joan and savings associa- 
tion was organized in 1901. 

и. К. 5. J. 

LIBEL AND SLANDER. See SLANDER. 

LIBERTINES. Sec SLAVES AND SLAVERY. 

LIBIN, Z. Sec HUREWITZ, ISRAEL. 

LIBOSCHÜTZ, JACOB: Russian physician; 
born in 1741; died at Wilna Feb. 10, 1827. After 
studying at the University of Halle he went to St. 
Petersburg. His religious belief, however, rendered 
it impossible for him to settle there, and he estab- 
lished himself at Wilna, where he became celebrated. 
When the famous physician Professor Frank was 
leaving Wilna and was asked in whose charge he 
had left the public health, he answered, “In the 
charge of God and the Jew” (“Deus et Judeus,” 
meaning “God and Liboschütz »), Liboschtitz was 
celebrated also as a diplomat and philanthropist 
(Fuenn, * Kiryah Ne'emanah," p. 260, Wilna, 1860). 

п. к. А. S. W. 


LIBOSCHÜTZ, OSIP YAKOVLEVICH: 
Russian physician; died at St. Petersburg in 1824; 
probably the son of Ji acob Lrsoscutrz. He studied 
medicine at Dorpat (M.D. 1806, his graduating 
thesis being “De Morbis Primi Paris Nervorum ”). 
He then settled at St. Petersburg, where he became 
court physician, and founded a hospital for sick 
children, Liboschütz wrote: “Tableau Botanique 
des Genres de Plantes Observésen Russie " (Vienna, 
1811); “Description de Mousses Qui Croissent aux 
Environs de St. Pétersbourg et de Moscou” (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1811; with Trinius); “Flore des Environs 
de St. Pétersbourg et de Moscou ” (25. 1811). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedieheski Slovar, xvii. 642, St. Pe- 

tersburg, 1895. 

н. R. А. 5. W. 

LIBOWITZ, NEHEMIAH SAMUEL: Rus- 
sian Hebrew scholar and author; born Jan. 3, 1862, 
at Kolno, government of Lomza (Lomzha). He 
studied Talmud under R. Elijah Hasid and then un- 
der his own father, Isaac Libowitz; in addition 
he devoted himself to Hebrew literature, reading 
especially works on criticism. In 1881 he emigrated 
to the United States and settled in New York, where 
he still (1904) resides, devoting his time in part to 
business and in part to literature. 

Libowitz is the author of: “Iggeret Bikkoret ? 
(New York, 1895), against I. H. Weiss; *Rabbi Ye- 








. side. 








hudah Aryeh Modena" (Vienna, 1896; 2d ed., New 
York, 1901), his most important work, а collection 
of materials for a biography of Leon of Modena; 
“Ephraim Deinard ” (20. 1901), a harsh criticism of 
Deinard; and several other pamphlets. Libowitz 
has also contributed to the Hebrew periodicals in 
the United States: “Ner Ma'arabi," “ Ha-Modia* la- 
Hadashim," and * Yalkut Ma'arabi." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzion Eisenstadt, Hakme Yisrael be-Ame- 

rika, p. 62, New York, 1903. 

н. R. A. S. W. 

LIBRARIES: Very little is known concerning 
the methods employed by Jews in the collection and 
preservation of books. The Biblical writings are 
silent on this point. That there were royal archives 
in Jerusalem may be surmised with some show of 
reason, even though the terms “mazkir” (A. У. 
“recorder”; II Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24, and several 
other passages) and “sofer” (A. V. “scribe”; čb. 
viii. 17, and often elsewhere) do not necessarily point 
to the office of archivist. Nor does the place-name 
Kirjath-sepher (Josh. xv. 16; Judges i. 11-12), 
which the Septuagint translates IIóZic Tpapparov 
(Vulgate, “Civitas Litterarum ” = “Book Town”), 
afford any further evidence; though Quatremére in 
1842 deduced from it the existence of a library there, 
and Sayce in 1895 called it “the literary center of 
the Canaanites in the south of Palestine” (“ Patri- 
archal Palestine,” p. 220; “Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments,” p. 54). 

Nor is there any fuller information with regard to 
Talmudic times and the Middle Ages. The scrolls 
seem to have been kept in a cover or sheath of 

leather or of metal (рут; 6/47; see 


Preserva- passages in Krauss, * Lehnworter," ii. 
tion of 588), a custom which was observed in 
Books. Eastern countries for many centuries. 


Sambari (c. 1672) speaks of the scroll 
in the synagogue of Al-Mahallah in a metal pn 
(Neubauer, * M. J. С.” i. 119, 10), which stil exists. 
The old and much-venerated Samaritan Pentateuch 
at Nablus is likewise in a metal cover. The scrolls 
were kept in a case (n3), of which there were three 
kinds, tw, Tan, aud бтр. In the catacombs of 
Rome there have been found representations of Jesus 
with a case of scrolls at his feet. ‘The cases were 
usually made of wood, though sometimes of leather, 
glass, bone, or metal It has been shown that such 
cases were the usual form of the Roman bookcase. 
That they were used by the Jews also is seen from the 
fact that the earliest representations of the Ark upon 
glass, dating from the third century, are in this 
form (see Blau, “Studien zum Althebrüischen Buch- 
wesen,” pp. 176 e£ seg.: Jacobs, in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 
788). Sometimes the scrolls were placed in a sort 
of cupboard, which stood upon a pediment and had 
a cover. Openings were made at the top and at the 
See ARK OF THE Law. 

That catalogues of collections of Hebrew books 
were drawn up in early days is evidenced by the 
recent finds made chiefiy in the Fostat 
Genizah. Such catalogues were some- 
times sale-lists of book-traders—e.g., 
the Adler manuseriptin Arabie (* R.E. 
J.” xxxix. 199); the Adler manuscript containing 
a sale-list of a certain ‘Abd al- Aziz of the thirteenth 


Cata- 
logues. 
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century (40. xl. 56, 264); the list found on the back 
of the manuscript copy of Saadia’s “Amanat” in 
Arabic (20. xxxii. 126); the Adler manuseript of the 
twelfth century giving a list in Arabie of over 100 
books (* J. Q. R.” xiii. 52, 824; Jew. Excvo. iii. 619a, 
$0. CATALOGUES); and the Frankfort manuscript, 
also from the genizah (*J. Q. R.” xv. 76; for other 
lists see “Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 181)—and some- 
times catalogues of real collectors, such as the geni- 
zah fragment containing a list of the books of 
Nathan b. Jeshuah (20. vii. 184; “J. Q. R.” xiv. 247) 


vidual leaves [oby] Which are in the eonvolutes [D5393] and 
fascicles; . . . look continually into the catalogue [3572] in 
order to remember what books thou hast. . . . When thou lend- 
est a book record its title before it leaves the house: and when 
it is brought back draw thy pen through the memorandum. 
Restore all loaned books on Pesahand Sukkot“ (** Ermahnungs- 
schreiben des Jehudah ibn Троп,” ed. Steinschneider, pp. 6, 
2, Berlin, 1852; transl. in Güdemann, l.c. i. 28). 


This care in the binding and handling of books 
is inculeated by Profiat Duran (of Catalonia, 14th 
cent.) also, as is seen in the preface to his * Ma'asch 
Efod " (ed. Friedländer and Kohn, p. 19), and by Sol- 
omon Alami 





or the catalogue 
of the library of 
Leon Mosconi 
(^R. E. J.” 
xxxix. 242, xl 
62; seealso Сат- 
ALOGUES). 

That care was 
taken in the 
preservation of 
books is seen 
from the advice 
whieh is viven 
by various 
writers. The 
author of the 
“Sefer Hasidim” 
(18th cent.) ad- 
vises his readers 
to pay particular 
attention to the 
manner іп which 
their books are 
kept. Especial 
weight is laid 
upon the duty of 
lending books: 
to those whose 
means do not 
allow them to 
purchase them. 
Books were 
scarce in those 
: days; the want 
of them is be- 
wailed by such 
men as Isserlein 
and J. Kolon 
(Güdemann, 
* Gesch." ii. 191, 
iii. 65). Judah 
ibn Tibbon (12th cent.) gives much sage counsel 
to his son, to whom he left his collection of Arabic 
and Hebrew books. He bids him make his books 
his companions, and to take good care of his book- 
chests (NN) and bookcases (AM) and his garden. 


“Take good саге of thy books; cover thy shelves with a fine 
covering: guard them against damp and mice. Examine thy 
Hebrew books on the first of every month ; thy Arabic ones once 
every two months; thy pamphlet-cases [2^mip D333] once 
every three months. Arrange them all in good order, so that 
thou weary not in looking for a book when thou needest it... . 
Write down the titles of the books in each row [n>a] of the cases 
[oman] in a separate fascicle [nus], and place each in its 
row, in order that thou mayest be able to see exactly in which 
row апу particular book is without mixing up the others. 

" Do the same with the cases. Таке good care of the indi- 





Alcove in the Library of Parma Containing the De Rossi Collection of Jewish Books. 


(From a photograph.) 





(1415): “Take 
good care of the 
writing and the 
arranging of thy 
books” (“Igge- 
ret Musar,” ed. 
1854, p. 14). 

In earliest 
times the libra- 
ries weredirectly 
connected with 
the batte mid- 
rashot, each of 
such institutions 
having a collec- 
tion of its own. 
This practise 
continued down 
through the 
Middle Ages. 
At times books 
of especial value 
were kept in the 
synagogue in a 
sort of cup- 
board, a custom 
which prevailed 
especially in 
Egypt. The 
contents of these 
school libraries 
must have 
varied in differ- 
ent countries. 
In the western 
French and Ger- 
man schools of 
the Middle Ages 
they probably 
contained little 
more than what was necessary for the almost ex- 
clusively Talmudic curriculum that was followed; 
but in Italy and Spain, where ‘the curriculum em- 
braced also philosophy, mathematics, and the nat- 
ural sciences, the libraries must have been more va- 
ried and much larger. 

The tradition thus begun hasbeen kept up. Such 
libraries of distinctively Jewish books are now at- 
tached to seminarics and to theological schools and 
serve as Jewish university libraries. The chief col- 
lections may here be mentioned: 


Austria: Library of the Israelitisch-Theologische Lehran- 
stalt, Vienna; Hungary: library of the Landesrabbinerschule, 
Budapest (20,000 vols., of which 10,000 are Judaica; 41 incu- 
nabula; 50 MSS.). 
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England: Library of Jews’ College (їп all 25,000 vols., made 
up of the original Jews’ College collection 4,000; the A. L. Green 
Library 7,000; the Monteflore Library 4,000; the A. Löwy Li- 
brary 10,000; in addition 600 MSS., mainly from the Zunz and 
Halberstam collections), and that of the bet ha-midrash, London 
(the Herschel М55.). 

France: Library of the Séminaire Israélite, Paris. 

Germany: Libraries of the Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums and the Rabbinisehe Seminar in Berlin ; of the 
Jüdiseh-Theologisehe Seminar (about 23,000 printed vols.; 248 
MSS.) in Breslau. 

Holland : Libraries of the Portuguese Rabbinical Seminary ; 
of the Bet ha-Midrash ‘Ez Hayyim (20,000 vols.; 1,000 pam- 
phlets ; 300 portraits); of the Netherlands Israelitish Seminary. 

Italy: Library of the Rabbinical Seminary, Florence. 

United States: Library of the Hebrew Union College (about 
15,000 vols.), Cincinnati, and that of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York (14,500 vols.; 750 MSS.). 

In the course of time these libraries have not 
proved sufficient. They served, in the main, theo- 
logical purposes. An attempt at establishing a na- 
tional Jewish library was made in the ABARBANEL 
LIBRARY at Jerusalem, founded by Joseph Chaza- 
nowiez and now containing more than 20,000 vols. 
Next to this may be mentioned that of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle in Paris, largely founded by 
Isidor Loeb and supported by donations and legacies 
from L. L. Rothschild (22,000 vols. ; 200 MSS.; made 
up largely of the collections of Isidore Loeb and 
Bernard Lazare); the Bibliothek des Deutsch-Israe- 
litischen Gemeindebundes (recently founded; 5,000 
vols.) in Berlin; and the library of the B’nai B'rith 
in New York (Maimonides’ Library; but this is not 
a solely Jewish collection). 

The Italian Jewish communities scem to have 
been the first to establish libraries for their own 
use; e.g., Mantua (in 1767; 4,500 vols.) and Pitilione 
in Tuscany. In England the North London bet ha- 
midrash has its private collection; the Vienna com- 
munity possessos a children's library; and Warsaw 
has its Synagogenbibliothek. Of late years the com- 

munal libraries have grown, especially 

Communal in Germany. Breslau has its Bibliothek 

Libraries. der Synagogengemeinde; Dettmold, 

its Lehrerbibliothek and Schülerbi- 

bliothek ; Gleiwitz, its Jugendbibliothek ; Homburg, 
its Israclitische Gemeindebibliothek Mendelssohn; 
Carlsruhe, its Jüdische Bibliothek der Israelitischen 
Genossenschaft; Kozmin, its Jüdisthe Gemeinde- 
bibliothek; Mayence, its Klingensteinische Biblio- 
thek für Hessische Lehrer; Neckar-Bischofsheim, 
its Israclitische Gemeindebibliothek; Nuremberg, 
its Bibliothek und Leseverein; Ratibor, its Israeli- 
tische Bibliothek ; Schwerin, its Gemeindebibliothek ; 
Stettin, its Jüdische Bibliothek; Stuttgart, its Ge- 
meindebiblicthek; Parel, its Schul- und Gemeinde- 
bibliothek; and Wiesbaden, its Gemeindebibliothek. 

Few of the seminary libraries mentioned above 
can, however, rival the great collections gathered in 
the large national and public libraries. "These ante- 
date the seminary libraries; and, having been the 
first in the field, and commanding larger pecuniary 
resources, have been able to, progress much further. 
The leading public collections are here cited. In 
many cases they are dealt with in separate articles 
in this encyclopedia or are referred to in the articles 
treating of the cities in which the collections are 
located. 


Austria: Hofbibliothek, Vienna. 
England: British Museum, London (15,000 vols.; 1,400 MSS.); 











Bodleian Library, Oxford (2,900 MSS.); Cambridge University 
Library. 

France: Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (1,990 MSS.). 

Germany: Königliche Bibliothek, Berlin (5,000 vols.; 300 
MSS.) ; Königliche Bibliothek, Munich (2,000 MSS.); Stadtbi- 
bliothek and Universitütsbibliotliek, Leipsic; Stadtbibliothek, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main : Stadtbibliothek, Strasburg. 

Holland: Academy of Sciences, Leyden (15.000 vols.) ; Bibli- 
otheca Rosenthaliana in University Library, Amsterdam. 

Italy: Vatican Library, Rome; Bibliotheca Casanatensis, 
Rome; Public Library, Parma; Bibliotheca Palatina and Bibli- 
otheca Medicio-Laurentiana, Florence; Public Library, Turin; 
Bibliotheca Marciana, Venice; and Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, 
Milan. In addition there are smaller collections in the Biblio- 
teca Vittorio Emanuele and the Biblioteca Angelica, Rome, and 
in the University Library, Bologna. 

Russia: Friedland Library, in tbe Asiatic Museum of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg (10,000 vols.; 800 
MSS.); the University Library and the Synodal Library in the 
same city; the collection of Karaitica belonging to the Odessa 
Society for History and Antiquities. 

United States: 'The Jewish collection in the New York Public 
Library (Schiff foundation ; about 17,000 vols.). and that in the 
Library of Columbia University (gift of Temple Emanu-El ; 5,000 
vols.). 


Most of the foregoing collections are based upon 
the private libraries of Jewish book-collectors, which 
have either been given to or bought for the institu- 
tions. Thus the British Museum in 1759 acquired 
by gift from Solomon da Costa а collection which 
had originally been gathered during the Common- 
wealth, had fallen to Charles II. at the Restoration, 
and had finally been purchased by the bookseller 
who sold it to Da Costa. "The British Museum ве- 
cured also (1948) the printed books in the library of 
H. I. Michael of Hamburg, which had consisted of 
7,000 volumes, including manuscripts. The latter 
came into the possession of the Bodleian Library, 
which had previously (1829) been enriched through 
the purchase of the famous Oppenheimer collection. 
This consisted of 7,000 printed volumes and 1,000 
manuscripts, nearly all Hebraica; it had been 
founded by the court, Jew Samuel Oppenheimer of 
Vienna with the aid of his patron, Prince Eugene, 
and had passed into the possession of Samuel's son 
David, then into that of Hirschel Oppenheimer, and 
fiually into that of Isaac Cohen of Hamburg. Sim- 
ilarly many other private collections have been ac- 
quired by various public libraries; ¢.g., Michael Jo- 
seph's went (1849) to Jews' College, London, and 
Halberstam's to the Judith Montefiore College and 
later to Jews’ College. The manuscripts of Joseph 
Almauzi went to the British Museum; his printed 
books, to Temple Emanu-El, New York, and finally 
to Columbia University in that city. Raphael Eman- 
uel Mendola's books formed the basis of the Con- 
gregational Library at Mantua (1767); while the 
collection of L. Rosenthal of Hanover was presented 
by his son to Amsterdam University Library. A. 
Geiger's library enriched the Lehranstalt in Berlin, 
as did Saraval’s and Beer's the sister institution in 
Breslau, and David Kaufmann’s large collection, that 
in. Budapest. The collection of A. Berliner, con- 
taining many liturgical works, is now the property 
of the Frankfort Stadtbibliothek. Тһе library of 
David Montezinos in Amsterdam, especially rich in 
Judeo-Spanish productions and in incunabula, is in 
the Portuguese Seminary of that city, while the 
pride of Parma is the collection made by the Chris- 
tian scholar G. B. de Rossi. Samuel Adler’s library 
was given to the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
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and the collection of M. Sulzberger, so rich in in- 
cunabula, to the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, where it has been added to the David Cas- 
Sel and Halberstam libraries already in that institu- 
tion. бес Book-CoLLECTORS. 
There is noinformation in regard to the classifica- 
tion of Hebrew books in olden times. In the above- 
mentioned genizah fragment of a cata- 
Library logue, published in “J. Q. R.” xiii. 52 
Classifica- ct seg., the books are classified as fol- 
tion. lows: Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, The- 
ology, Halakah, and Liturgy. Some 
such general division as this must have sufficed. The 
first to attempt a classification upon a scientific ba- 
sis was Shabbethai Bass (1641-1718) in the introduc- 
tion to his “Sifte Yeshenim.” Though this was 
undertaken for bibliographic rather than for library 
purposes, it deserves a place here. He divides He- 
brew literature into two great categories, Biblical 
and Post-Biblical; and each of these into ten sub- 
divisions as follows: 


Biblical Literature : (1) The Bible. 

(2) Works Explanatory of the Wording of Scripture :—Bible 
Lexicography ; Dictionaries; Grammars; Explanations of the 
Text of the Targumim and of the Zohar; Commentaries on the 
whole Bible; Commentaries on portions of the Bible; Targu- 
mim; Cabalistic Commentaries on the Torah and on the Books 
of Ruth and Lamentations; Works on the Zohar; Lexicography 
of the Zohar, Recanati, and Bahya; Philosophical Works Bear- 
ing on the Torah, the Megillot, Psalms, and Job; Grammar of 
the Torah ; Superecommentaries on Ibn Ezra; Supercommenta- 
ries on Mizrahi; Commentaries on Midrash Rabbot; Supercom- 
mentaries on Rashi to the Torah; Commentaries (** peshat’’) 
and Homiletic Explanations (**derashot?) arranged according 
to the sections of the Torah ; Commentaries on the Megillot as a 
whole, and upon each Separate Scroll; Commentaries on the 
Haftarot; Commentaries and Homiletic Expianations on the 
Prophets and Hagiographa as a Whole and upon the Individual 
Books: Homilies. + 

(8) Books of Prayer and Song for the Synagogue Service (Lit- 
urgy); Other Poetry ; Commentaries on the Liturgy ; Commen- 
taries on the Passover Haggudah ; Books Dealing with the Wri- 
ting of Pentateuehs and Mezuzot; of Legal Documents and 
Bills of Divorce. 

(4) Letter-Writing and Rhetoric; Biography and History; 
Geography ; Proverbs and Maxims. 

(5) Kawwanot in Connection with the Liturgy and Religious 
Ordinances; Cabalistic Works Not Arranged According to the 
Sections of the Pentateuch. 

(6) Grammatical Works Not Dealing Directly with the Torah ; 
Masorah ; Logic. 

(7) Works on Salvation, Redemption, and the Resurrection ; 
Books on the Future Life and the Soul. 

(8 Works on Variant Readings, Corrections, and Mistakes in 
the Bible; Similar Works Dealing with Post-Biblical Literature. 

(9) Ethics, Piety, and Religion. 

(10) Introduetions and Reference Works on the Bible. 

Post-Biblical Literature : 

(1) Mishnah. 

(2) Commentaries оп the'Mishnah ; Explanations and Novellae 
to the Gemara, Rashi, and the Tosafot ; Commentaries on '**En 
Ya'akob," Other Haggadot, and the Yerushalmi ; Commentaries 
on Pirke Abot. 

(3) Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, etc.) ; the 
Calendar; Astronomy and Astrology; Works on Philosophy, 
Not Arranged According to the Sections of the Pentateuch; 
Works on Chiromancy, ete. ($320 чол www); Works on 
Casting of Lots and Horoscopes: Works on Evil Spirits and 
Necromancy ; Dreams and their Interpretation: Music: Works 
on the Other Sciences. 

(4) Theology and the Thirteen Dogmas ; Religious Discussions 
and Polemics. 

(5) Minhagim (Rituals); Introductions and Works of Refer- 
ence Regarding Minhagim and the Gemara. 

(6) Responsa on Ritual Matters; Responsa on Philosophical 
Matters. 

(7) Medicine (Human and Animal); Lapidaries (338 mov3 
oun). 











(8) Works on Initial Letters (“ Rashe Tebot”), Gematria, and 
Notarikon. 

(9) Commentaries and Novell According Either to the Ar- 
rangement of the Gemara or of Alfasi; Commentaries Accord- 
ing to the Arrangement of the Arba‘ Turim, Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
and " Lebushim" ; Commentaries According to the Arrange- 
ment of the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides; Decisions and Ex- 
planations According to the (Sifre) Mizwot ; Decisions and Laws 
According to Various Arrangements ; Decisions and Laws Ac- 
cording to Various Halakot in the Different Portions of the Tu- 
rim. 

(10) Talmudic Methodology; Works on the Building of the 
Tabernacle, on the Temple, and on its Vessels; Works Printed 
in the German Language (Judzeo-German) ; Pedagogy. 

In modern general libraries the books on Jewish 
subjects are not always shelved apart from the main 
collection, special sections for Jewish subjects being 
provided for merely in the various general sections. 
Asa type of classification that adopted by the Bod- 
leian Library may be cited. 

BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS ON JEWISH SUBJECTS. 
[The system of spelling in this list is that adopted by the library authorities.] 


Shemitie Mythology and Folk-Tales. 

Comparative Religion—Shemitic—General and Miscellaneous. 

Judaism: Ancient History; Modern History; Ritual; Tal- 
mud; Liturgies and Prayers; Devotional Poems and Hymns; 
Sermons; General or Mixed Treatises ; Encyclopedias; His- 
tory, Biography, and Methodology of the Subject (Including 
Jewish Study of the Bible); Targums. 

Missions to Jews. 

Jewish Attacks on Christianity. 

Christian Replies to Them. 

Voyages and Travels: Syria and Palestine—Ancient and 
Medixval—General and Miscellaneous; Jerusalem ; Modern— 
General and Miscellaneous ; Jerusalem. 

Ethnography: ‘‘ Anglo-Israel " ; Shemitic. 

Climatology and Topoyraphy of Health, Mortality, and 
Medicine: Syria and Palestine—Ancient and General; Medi- 
æval and Modern ; Modern Jewish. 

General Descriptions and Statistics of Manners (Inclu- 
ding General Antiquities) and Characteristics: Syria and 
Palestine—Ancient ; Mediæval and Modern ; Modern Jews Out- 
side Palestine. 

Chronology—the Hebrew Calendar. 

History —General Mediæval; Crusades. 

The Jews—In Palestine and General: History and Biog- 
raphy of tbe Study; General Materials; General Histories— 
Ancient Writers (Josephus, etc.); Modern Writers; to the 
Entry into Canaan; to the Secession of Israel; Kingdom of 
Judah and Judah + Israel; Kingdom of Israel ; Later Samaritan 
History ; Captivity to the Rise of the Maccabees; Maccabees to 
A.D. 135; Since. 

The Jews in Dispersion: History and Biography of the Study 
(General and Special); General Materials and Histories ; Asia 
E.of the Indies; Asia W. of the Indies; Africa; Spain (and 
Spain * Portugal); Portugal; Italy; France and Belgium; 
Switzerland; Austria-Hungary ; Balkan Peninsula and Greece ; 
Slavonie Countries; Scandinavian Countries; Germany: Hol- 
land; United Kingdom; America; Australasia ; Works on Tneir 
Re-Migration to Palestine. ý 

Writing and Illumination: Moabite ; Old Israelite ; Samar- 
itan: Aramean and Palmyrene, etc., and Rabbinical Hebrew. 

Bibliography: Bibliographies of Special Literatures (MSS. as 
well as printed books) —Hebrew ; Bibliographies of Special Sub- 
jects—History—the Jews; Catalogues and Histories of Libraries 
in Syria and Palestine; Law, Jewish. 

Miscellaneous Biography: Jews—Ancient; Mediæval and 
Modern (general and special). 

Genealogy and Monuments: Ancient—Jewish. 

History, Biography, and Description of General Educa- 
tion: Ancient Jewish ; Modern Jewish (general). 

Philosophy in General—History, Biography, and Criti- 
cism: Kabala. 

Philosophy in General—Works: Kabalistic. 

Proverbs: Shemitic. 

The other great English library, that of the Brit- 
ish Museum, hasa special classification for its Jewish 
printed books, elaborated by Zedner; they are divided 
into fifteen regular sections, with three extra ones 
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dealing with works not considered directly a part of 
Hebrew literature, as follows: 

(1) Bibles: (3) Commentaries on Bible: (8) Talinud; (4) 
Commentaries on Talmud; (5) Codes of Law; (6) Decisions ; 
(7) Midrash; (8) Cabala ; (9) Sermons; (10) Liturgies; a1) 
pivine Philosophy; (12) Scientific Works; (13) Grammars ; 
Dictionaries: (14) History ; Gecgraphy ; (15) Poetry ; Criticism. 

In addition : (1) ‘Translations of Post-Biblical Hebrew Works: 
(2) Works in Arabic, Spanish, German, ete., in Hebrew Charae- 
ters; (3) Bibliography. 

The Vienna Kaiserliche Tlofbibliothek has its 
manuscripts divided into the following categories: 

(1) Bible Editions; (2) Masorah: (3) Targumim ; (4) Bible 
Exegesis; (5) Midrash; (6) Talmud; (7) Decisions; (8) Legai 
Literature; (9) Responsa; (10) Liturgy; (11) Religious Philos- 
ophy; (12) Ethies; (13) Cabala: (14) Grammar; (15) Lexi- 
cography; (16) Rhetoric: (17) Aristotelian Philosophy: (18) 
Platonie Philosophy; (19) Ghazali's Philosophy ; (20) History 
of Hai ibn Yukthan; (21) Medicine; (22) Astronomy ; 23) 
Astrology. 

Some of the public libraries have, however, à spe- 
cial division for Hebraica and J udaica. As speci- 
mens, the classifications used in the Frankfort Stadt- 

bibliothek and in the Hebrew Union 

Frankfort College at Cincinnati may be cited. 

Scheme. In the following plan of the first- 

named library, where the rubrics are 
quite general, it will be seen that a special rubric is 
devoted to the history of the Jews of Frankfort. 

(D Hebrew and Jewish Journals; (2) Hebrew Philology 
(General Works; Lexica; Grammars); (8) Hebrew Bibli- 
ography and History of Literature: (4) Old Testament in He- 
drew; (5) Anonymous Hebrew Works; (6) Hebrew Literature 
Auctores Hebraiei Nominati "); (7) Judseo-German Litera- 
ture; (8) Jewish Synagogal Music; (9) Secular Music of the 
Jews; (10) Jewish Literature and History in Other Languages 
than Hebrew; (1l) Literature and History of the Frankfort 
Jews. 

The scheme used by the Hebrew Union College 
contains a special rubric for manuscripts and rare edi- 

tions (No. xxiv.), and makes provision 





Hebrew also for a certain number of non-Jew- 
Union ish books which find their way by 
College. gift into the collection. The Roman 


numerals represent the alcoves into 
which the collection is divided. 


I. Bibles in Various Languages; Koran; Zendavesta, ete.; П. 
Exegeties and Biblical History ; III. Talmud; IV. Casuistics ; 
v. Responses and Calendars; VI. Commentaries and Critical 
Works on the Talmud ; VII. Religious History; Theology; Re- 
ligious Philosophy: Ethics, ete.; VIII. Periodicals; IX. Phi- 
lology : Literature ; School-Books ; X. Pre-Talmudic Literature ; 
XI. Midrashim ; Homiletics; Sermons ; Zohar, ete.; XII. Spe- 
cial History; Philosophy of History: Biography; Travels: 
XIII. Universal, Oriental, Jewish, Grecian, Roman, and French 
History ; XIV. Lexicography ; XV. Philosophy: Logie; Polit- 
ical Economy ; Education ; XVI. Catalogues and Works on Bi- 
ography; XVII. Law; XVIII. Mathematies; Natural Sciences; 
Musie: XIX. Fiction; XX. Liturgy; Prayer-Books; XXI. Ori- 
entalia: XXII. Government and State Reporis; XXIII. Reports 
of Colleges and Schools; Newspaper Almanacs; XXIV. Manu- 
scripts and Rare Editions ; XXV. Literature. 

A peculiar system of designating the various 
classes of books is followed by the Landesrabbiner- 
schule in Budapest. The signatures (A, B, Bi, ete.) 
are taken from the actual word designation of each 
class, us follows: 

(1) А = Авада (or Haggadah); (2) B= Bible; (8) Bi — Bib- 
liography ; (4) С = Codices (i.e., of the Talmudic Literature): 
(5) Chr= Christian Literature: (6) D= “ Decisoren” (i.e.. 
Codes); (T) Di =" Diarien ". (i.c.. Newspapers, Journals, and 
Collected Works in Non-Hebrew Tongues); (8) DI = * Diarien” 
(i.e., Newspapers, Journals, and Collected Works in Hebrew); 
(9) E= Exegesis; (10) G = Grammar of Hebrew and Aramaic 








Languages; (11) H= Homiletical Literature in Hebrew; (12) 
НІ = Historical Literature in Hebrew ; (13) Hi = Historical Lit- 
erature of the Jews, General and Special ; Biographies in non- 
Hebrew Languages, Arranged According to Special Groups; 
(14) L=“Isagogik” (ie., Introductions); (15) L= Liturgy ; 
(16) Lh = Hebrew, Aramaic, and Talmudic Lexicography; (17) 
Le = General Lexicography; (18) Nov = Talmudic Novellæ; 
(19) Nh = Хео-Нергаіс Literature; (20) О = Orientalia ; (21) 
P= Jewish Religious Philosophy; (22) Рг = '* Predigt Litera- 
tur” (i.e., Sermons); (23) R = Talmudic Responsa ; (24) T = Tal- 
mud, Mishnah, and Introductions to the Same. 

There is also a special signature, LG, for German 
and other literature, the books being arranged ac- 
cording to certain groups. Furthermore, the library 
of Samuel Löw Brill, presented to the seminary by 
the Jewish community of Pesth in 1897, is kept sepa- 
rate from the other books and is arranged according 
to the size of the books (duodecimo, quarto, octavo, 
etc.) and the alphabetical order of the authors’ 
names. This system, which can be seen also in the 
catalogues of the Berlin Royal Library, is said to 
have peculiar advantages. 

The most complete classification of works in a 
Jewish collection is, however, the following, made 
for the New York Public Library by A. 5. Freidus, 
and reproduced by permission of the director, Dr. 
John S. Billings. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
THE JEWISH COLLECTION—GENERAL DIVISIONS. 

[The system of spelling in this list is that adopted by the library authorities.] 

Manuscripts; Book Rarities; Works of Reference; Bibli- 
ography; Literary History ; General Works; Hebrew Language 
and Aramaic; Hebrew Bible; Archeology; Pre-Talmudical 
Literature and Sects; Christianity ; Talmudical Literature ; 
Halacha; The Ritual; Homiletical Literature ; Ethics; Doc- 
trinal Theology; Post-Talmudical Schisms and Dissensions; 
Philosophy ; Kabbala and Chasidism ; Folk-Lore ; Belles-Lettres ; 
Dialects and Their Literatures, and Languages; Secular Sci- 
ences; Geography, General History, and Biography; Jewish 
History: The Jewish Race Ethnologically and Sociologically ; 
Jews and Gentiles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. LITERARY HISTORY. 

Periodicals; Paleography (ee also Regulations for Scribes) ; Cata- 
logues of Manuscripts ; History of Printing ; Catalogues of Book- 
sellers; Catalogues of Private Libraries; Publie Libraries; 
Catalogues of Public Libraries; Bibliographies: Countries, Au- 
thors (see also Biography), Subjects; Literary History: Special 
Subjects, Modern, Judzo-German, Relation of Jewish Litera- 
ture to Other Literatures. 


GENERAL WORKS. 

Periodicals in Hebrew ; in Judgeo-German (see also Judæo-Ger- 
man Literary Periodicals); in German; in English (American); in 
English (British); in French: in Other Languages: in Rus- 
sian: Societies’ Publications in Hebrew ; Societies’ Publications 
in Modern Languages; Collections (Polyglot); Collections in 
Hebrew (see also Literary Collections) ; Collected Works of Individ- 
ual Authors in Hebrew (ee also Collected Literary Works); Collec- 
tions in Judzo-German (see also Judmo-German Literary Collections) ; 
Collections in Latin; Collections in German ; Collections in 
English; Collections in Other Languages; Collections in Rus- 


sian; Other General Works : Cyclopedias (see also Dictionaries of 
the Bible; Taluudical Works of Reference). 


HEBREW LANGUAGE. ARAMAIC. 

Biblical: General Works; Elementary Readers; Chrestoma- 
thies (see also Elementary O. T. Histories; Catechisms ; Manuals of Judaism) ; 
Grammars (in Hebrew; see also Grammatical Notes on the Liturgies) 5 
Grammars (in Other Languages) : Orthography (Including ål- 
phabet, Vowel-Points, Accents) (see also Masora), Parts of Speech, 
Syntax, Rhetoric and Prosody (sve also Poetry of the Hebrew Bible) ; Dic- 
tionaries (see also Concordances) ; Names: Synonyms: Miscellane- 
ous. Post-Biblical: Chrestomathies ; Grammar: Diction- 
aries; Foreign Terms (see also Dialects) ; Abbreviations. Modern: 
Letter-Writers (see also Legal Forms). Aramaic (see also Targums): 
Chrestomathies ; Grammar. 

HEBREW BIBLE. 


General Works; Criticism; Introductions; Dictionaries; 
Helps; Poetry (ee also Prosody) ; Prophecy; Whole Hebrew Bi- 
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bles; Parts; Selections ; Concordances ; Masora isee also Grammar) ; 
Textual Criticism, Various Readings; Targums (see also Aramaic) ; 
Other Versions; Exegeties (see also General Works on Homiletics) ; COl- 
lected Commentaries; Rashi; Ibn Ezra; Other Hebrew Com- 
mentaries: Commentaries in Modern Languages: Collective 
Biography ; Individual Biography; Old Testament History (only 
elementary works or such as have chiefly an exegetical interest go here; for works 
of historical interest see Pentateuchal Traditions; Entire О, T. Period; see also 
Fiction Relating to Biblical Times). 


ARCILEOLOGY. 
(see also Calendar; Education; Geography [Biblical and Talmudical]; Medicine 


Among the Jews ; Palestine ; Ten Tribes ; Woman.) 


Periodicals, Societies, Collections ; General Works; Inscrip- 
tions (see also Epitaphs); Numismatics ; Metrology ; Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions; Slavery; Government (see also Jurisprudence) ; 
Sacred Antiquities (see also Ancient Judaism; Mythology ; Idolatry of the 
Ancient Hebrews; Orach Chayim Laws: Prophecy : The Ritual): Festivals, 
Sacrifices, Priesthood, Temples; Art; Music: Costumes ; Other 
Special Subjects, 

PRE-TALMUDICAL LITERATURE AND SECTS. 
(See also History—Return from Babylon to Completion of Talmud.) 

General Works: Literature (see also Targums); Apocrypha: Ec- 
elesiastieus, Other Books; Pseudepigrapha ; Philo Judæus (see 
also Alexandrian School of Philosophy); Other Hellenistic Literature 
(see also Josephus), Sets (see also Post-Talmudical Schisms and Dissensions ; 
Sabbathai Zebi; Chasidism) ; Samaritans (see also Samaritan Text of the 
Bible; Samaritan Targum); Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes, Thera- 
peut, 








CHRISTIANITY. 

General Works (see also The Messiah). Historico-Literary Sub- 
jects: Lives of Jesus (Jewish); Lives of Jesus (Christian) 
(for Jewish Contemporary History see Return from Babylon to the Close of the 
Talmud); New Testament; New Testament Parts; New Testa- 
ment and Jewish Literature; The Fathers and Jewish Litera- 
ture; Synagogue and Chureh. Theologico-Controversial Sub- 
jects: Missionary Periodicals ; Missionary Societies; Christian 
Doctrine; Christian Liturgies; Jews in Christian Theology; 
Restoration of the Jews (see also Restoration of the Jews [in Jewish The- 
ology]; Zionism) ; Conversion of the Jews ; Conversion of the Jews, 
Works Against ; Converted Jews (Missionaries); Converted Jews 
(Missionaries, Individual); Miscellaneous Missionary Writings ; 
Evidences of Christianity; Christian Polemics (see also Unfavorable 
Criticism of the Oral Tradition; Jewish Apologetics and Polemics (see 
also Apologies of the Jews [against Anti-Semites]; Apologies of the Oral Tradi- 


tion; The Messiah) ; Judaism and Christianity (see also Jews and Gentiles ; 
Judaism and Other Religions). 


TALMUDICAL LITERATURE. 

The Oral Tradition: Unfavorable Criticism (see also Auti-Semitic 
Writings; Gentiles in Jewish Law and Literature ; Christian Polemies), Apolo- 
gies, Introductions, Essays, Methodology, Helps, Works of 
Reference (see also Dictionaries of Post-Biblical Hebrew ; Indexes to the 
Agada), Collective Biography, Individual Biography, History 
(see also History ; Return from Babylon to the Close of the Talnud); Mishna 
(see also Aboti): Commentaries ; Literature of the Mishna Period ; 
Jerusalem Talmud ; Babylonian Talmud: Parts, Minor Trea- 
tises, Translations, Selections (see also Agada), Textual Criti- 
cism, Commentaries ; Pilpul. 


HALACHA. 


General Works; The 613 Precepts; Codes of Law (to Maimon- 
ides) ; Maimonides; Jacob ben Asher (and other writers before 
Caro); Joseph Caro; Later Works; Codes of Special Laws: 
Orach Chayim Laws (see also The Ritual ; Sacred Antiquities), Special 
Laws, Yoreh Deah Laws, Dietary Laws (for modern works see Diet- 
ary Laws, s.v. Jewish Race, Ethnologically and Sociologically), Purifica- 
tion (see also Codes in Judæo-German), Regulations for Scribes (see also 
Massecheth Soferim, under Minor Treatises of the Talmud; Paleography), Other 
Special Laws; Eben ha-Ezer Laws (for modern works see Special Laws) : 
Divorce ; Choshen ha-Mishpat Laws (see also Government of the Ancient 
Hebrews; Non-Jewish Law): Modern Works, Special Laws (see also 
Slavery), Legal Forms (see also Letter-Writers); Codes in J udzeo-Ger- 
man and Judceo-Spanish ; Decisions of Several Authors: Deci- 
sions of Individual Authors. 

THE RITUAL. 
(See also Orach Chayim Laws; Sacred Antiquities.) 

General Works; Special Customs; Minhagim (see also Supersti- 
tions); Synagogue (see also Ecclesiastical Polity; Synagogue and Church) ; 
Reading of the Law. Liturgies: Works on the Liturgy; Col- 
lections of Liturgies ; Daily Prayers (see also Christian Liturgies; Kara- 
ite Liturgies): Commentaries and Grammatical Notes, Rite of Re- 
formed Jews; Saturday Prayers; Festival Prayers: Hagadah: 
Fastday Prayers: Lamentations: Benedictions; Occasional 
Prayers: Prayers for the Sick and the Dead (see also Folk-Medicine) ; 








Miscellaneous ; Devotionals ; Meditations; Private Hymnals ; 
Readings; Synagogue Music. 


HOMILETICAL LITERATURE. 
(See also Agada.) 

General Works (ve also Exegeties. Midrashim: Collections of 
Midrashim: Midrash Raboth; Other Midrashim to Biblical 
Books; Other Midrashim (for Halachic Midrashim see Literature of the 
Mishna Period; for Kabbalistic Midrashim sve Early Kabbalistic Literature) ; 
faulkutim. Sermons: Sermons in Hebrew; Judzeo-German ; 
German; English; French; Italian: Other Languages; Slavic; 
Sabbath Sermons; Festival Sermons: Confirmation Sermons ; 
Marriage Sermons; Funeral Sermons; Sermons on Other Occa- 
sions; Political and Patriotic. . 

ETHics. 

Works on Jewish Ethics; Aboth (хее also Minor Treatises of the Tal- 
mud): Translations, Commentaries; Miscellaneous Writers: 
Judzo-German Writers; Judwo-Spanish Writers; Non-Jewish 
Writers; Special Subjects (se also Charity : Gentiles in Jewish Law); 
Etiquette (see also Massecheth Derech Erez [Minor Treatises of the Talmnd]) ; 
Poetical Works; Maxims (see also Proverbs) ; Ethical Wills; Asceti- 
cism; Hortatory Theology. 

DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


General Works: Ancient Judaism (see also Mythology; Idolatry 
[of the Ancient Hebrews] ; Sacred Antiquities); Modern Judaism: Works 
in Modern Languages (see also Reformed Judaism) ; Manuals; Cate- 
chisms; Special Subjects: Eschatology (see also Sadducees ; Phari- 
sees), Restoration of the Jews (see also Palestine; Restoration of the Jews 
[in Christian Theology] : Zionism), The Messiah (see also Christianity) ; Ju- 
daism and Other Religions (sve also Judaism and Christianity ; Religions) : 
Proselytism, Proselytes. 


POST-TALMUDICAL SCHISMS AND DISSENSIONS. 


General Works (see also Pre-Talmudical Sects); Works on the Kara- 
ites; Karaite Literature: Liturgies: Minor Sects: Reformed 
Judaism (see also Assimilation; Modern Jewish History): Works Against 
Reform, Works for Reform, Special Subjects (see also Rite of Re- 
formed Jews) ; Dialogues, Irenics. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
(Works for and against the study of Philosophy go here.) 
Terminology; Logic; General Works; Non-Jewish Philos- 
ophers; Alexandrian School (see also Philo Judeus); Saadiah: Ga- 
birol; Judah ha-Levi; Maimonides ; Other Philosophers : Spino- 
za; Modern Works; Psychology (for Modern Psychology see Psychol- 
ogy, S.V. Secular Sciences): Other Special Subjects, 


KABBALA. CHASIDISM. 
(Polemics against the Kabbala and works in its defense go here.) 
General Works; Colleetions; Sefer Yezirah; Other Early 
Literature; Zohar; Later Literature; Miscellaneous (кее also 
Transmigration); Sabbathai Zebi ; Eybschuetz-Emden Controversy ; 
Frank. Chasidism: Chasidaic Works; Chasidaic Legends. 


FOLK-LORE. 


General Works (see also Prophecy): Religions (except Judaism 
and Christianity) (see also Judaism and Other Religions); Mythology, 
Idolatry (of the Ancient Hebrews); Agada (se also Homiletical 
Literature): Indexes (see also Talmudical Works o£ Reference), Selections 
(see also Selections from the Talmud), Commentaries; Superstitions 
Gee also Minhazim); Transmigration, Magic, Folk-Medicine (see 
also Prayers for the Sici), Other Special Subjects; Customs (se: also 
Etiquette ; Minhagim: Orach Chayim Laws; The Ritual): Games ; Legends 
(see also The Blood Accusation ; Chasadaic Legends) : Wandering Jew ; Tales 
(see also Fiction); Fables; Proverbs (see also Maxims); Riddles; 
Other Popular Literature. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 
(See also Dialects and Their Literatures.) 

Hebrew: General works (sve also History of Modern Literature); COl- 
lections ; Selections (sev also General Collections) ; Collected Works of 
Individual Authors (see also Collected Works of a General Character); 
Poetry (see also Ethical Poetry ; Liturgies: Poetry of the Hebrew Bible; Pros- 
ody): Collections, Individual Authors, Individual 
























Medieval 
Modern Authors; Drama; Fiction; Humor and Satire ; Parody; 
Miscellany. Modern Languages: General Works (see also Anti- 
Semitic Belles-Lettres; Delineation of the Jew in Literature); Poetry; Drama; 
Fiction Relating to Biblical Times: Fiction Relating to Modern 
Times; Humor and Satire; Miscellany. 


DIALECTS AND THEIR LITERATURES. LANGUAGES. 


(See also Aramaic ; Foreign Terms Used in Post-Biblical Hebrew.) 


Reserved for Dialects as yet Unrepresented in the Collection ; 
Judaeo-French ; Judeeo-Spanish (see also Codes in Judmo-Spanish) ; Ju- 
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deeo-German (for Bibliography see Bibliography, Subjects; for Literary His- 
tory and Criticism see Bibliogra and Literary History, Juda:o-German) : 
Dictionaries, Literary Periodicals (see also General Judwo-German Pe- 
riodicals), Literary Collections (вее also General Judseo-German Collections), 
Poetry (Collections), Poetry (Individual Authors), Fables, 
Drama, Stage, Fiction, Humor and Satire, Parodies, Miscellanies 
{see also Codes in Judzo-German ; Devotionals for Women ; Judwo-German Eth- 
ical Writers). 








LANGUAGES. 
Russian; English. 
SECULAR SCIENCES. 
(Works on the cultivation of the sciences among the Jews go here.) 


General Works; Mathematics Among the Jews; Mathemat- 
jeal Works: Arithmetic; Other Mathematical Works; Astron- 
omy (for Astrology see under Folk-Lore: Superstitions, Other Special Subjects) ; 
Works on the Calendar; Calendars; Natural Science; Natural 
History ; Medicine Among the Jews; Physicians ; Medical Works 
(see also Folk-Medicine) ; Hygiene ; Psychology (for Metaphysical Psychol- 
ogy see Philosophy : Psychology) ; Music; Fine Arts; Useful Arts: 
Cookery, Book-Keeping, Commerce ; Sociology and Economics ; 
Socialism ; Government; Law. (Other non-Jewish subjects are : Chris- 
tianity; Games; Geography ; History ; Jewish Literature and Other Literatures ; 
n and Other Religions ; Languages ; Logic; Mythology ; Philosophy ; Re- 
; Travels; Wandering Jew.) 

GEOGRAPHY. GENERAL HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY. 

Geography: Biblical and Talmudical Geography; Palestine 
(see also Archwology ; Jews in the Orient ; Restoration of the Jews [in Christian 
Theology] ; Restoration of the Jews [in Jewish Theology] ; Zionism) ; Travels. 
General History : Special Countries; America ; United States. 
Non-Jewish Biography: Non-Jewish Biography (Individual). 
Jewish Biography: Epitaphs (see also Inscriptions) ; Genealogy ; 
Biographical Material (ee also Bibliographies of Authors ; Ethical Wills; 
Funeral Sermons ; Legends ; Legends of Chasidim ; Names) ; Collective Biog- 
raphy (see also Converted Jews; O. T. Biography : Physicians; Talmudical 
Biography ; Woman); Collections of Portraits ; Individual Portraits ; 


Individual Biography (see also Eybschuetz-Emden Controversy ; Frank; 
Individual Converted Jews; Individual О, T. Biography ; Individual Talmudists ; 
Lives of Jesus; Proselytes ; Sabbathai Zebi). 


JEWISH HISTORY. 


Periodieals; Societies; Collections; Historical Miscellanies 
(sve also Archmology ; Blood Accusation ; Epitaphs ; Karaism ; Palestine ; Travels); 
Josephus; Chronicles; General Jewish History. 

DIYISION BY PERIODS. 

Pentateuchal Traditions; Entire О. T. Period (for elementary 
works see ОМ Test, History, s.r. Hebrew Bible; see also Ancient Judaism ; О.Т. 
Biography ; Prophecy ; Ten Tries); Return from Babylon to the Close 
of the Talmud (see also Pre-Talmudical Literature and Sects ; Talmudical Biog- 
raphy and History); Middle Ages to the Latter Half of the 18th Cen- 


сагу (see also Sabbathai Zebi ; Eybschuetz-Emden Controversy); Modern (see 
also Chesidisin ; Emancipation: Reformed Judaism ; Zionism). 









DIVISION BY COUNTRIES. 
(See also Bibliographies of Countries; Epitaphs.) 

Orient Gee also Palestine); Balkan Peninsula; Italy; Spain and 
Portugal (see also Judseo-Spanish) ; France (see also Judieo-French) ; Great 
Britain; Minor European Countries: Germany; Austria-Hun- 
gary; Poland; Russia; America; United States and Canada; 
Other Countries. 


THE JEWISH RACE ETIINOLOGICALLY AND SOCIOLOGICALLY. 


General Works; Anthropology ; Ethnology (see also Assimilation) ; 
Ten Tribes (see also History of the O. T. Period); Circumcision (for the 
Halacha of this subject see Other Special Laws, s.v. Halacha ; for the Liturgies 
see under Occasional Prayers) ; Dietary Laws (for the Halacha of this subject 
see under Halacha); Woman (see also Codes in Judmo-German ; Devotionals 
for Women; Eben ha-Ezer Laws; Purification) ; Statistics; Occupations ; 
Trades; Commerce; Agriculture (see also Social and Economic Con- 
ditions of the Ancient Hebrews); Trade Unions (see also Socialism); Mu- 
tual Aid Associations; Communal Organization (see also Syna- 
коше); Charity ; Crime; Education (see also Hebrew Readers; Letter- 
Writers ; Post-Biblical Hebrew Readers; Eiementary О. T. Histories; Elementary 
Works on Judaism) ; Educational Institutions (see also Libraries). 








JEWS AND GENTILES. 

(Works of this class relating to the Jews of a particular country go with the his- 
tory of the Jews in that country, an exception being made in the 7th [Blood Accu- 
sation] and last two sections in this division, which take all works relating to those 
subjects.) 

General Works; Delineation of the Jew in Literature and 
Art (see also Belles-Lettres; Jews in Christian Theology; Wandering Jew) ; 
Works on Anti-Semitism; Anti-Semitic Writings (see also Unfavora- 
ble Criticism of the Oral Tradition); Anti-Semitic Belles-Lettres; Gen- 
tiles in Jewish Law and Literature; The Blood Accusation ; 
Apologetic Writings (see also Apologetics of Judaism Against Christianity ; 
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Apologies of the Oral Tradition) ; The Jewish Question: Various Solu- 
tions, Toleration, Emancipation (see also Modern Jewish History), 
Assimilation and Mixed Marriages (see also Ethnology; Reformed Juda- 
ism), Zionism (sve also Jews in the Orient ; Palestine ; Restoration of the Jews 
[in Christian Theology] ; Restoration of the Jews [in Jewish Theology). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Vorlesungen über die Kunde 
Hebrüischer Handschriften, in Beihefte zum Centralblatt 
für Bibliothekswesen, vii., Leipsic, 1897 ; Blau, Studien zum 
"Althebrüischen Buchwesen, Budapest, 1902: Schwab, The 
Library of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, in Jewish 
Comment, June, 1904. G 


LIBYA: District in the north of Africa. The 
name “Libya” was often used by the ancients, 
sometimes to designate the whole of northern 
Africa (with the exception of Egypt), sometimes to 
denote a single province west of Egypt. Accord- 
ing to Josephus (* Ant." i. 6, $2), Libya was founded 
by Phut (comp. Gen. x. 6), and the eponymous hero 
Libys was a son of Mesraios, 7.е., of Egypt. An- 
other old tradition says that Eofres (e, Epher; 
Gen. xxv. 4) conquered Libya and that the land was 
called “ Africa ” after him (Josephus, l.e. i. 15; comp. 
Eusebius, “Preeparatio Evangelica," ix. 90, § 2; 
“Chronicon Paschale," i. 66; Suidas, s.v. 'Aópor; 
* Yuhasin," ed. London, p. 233). 

The Biblical data are more historical. Shishak 
(Shoshank), whose name is claimed to be Libyan, 
had Libyansin his army (A. V. * Lubims," II Chron. 
xii. 8); King Asa defeated a whole army of Cush- 
ites and Libyans (#0. xvi. 8; comp. xiv. 11); and the 
celebrated Egyptian Thebes also had Libyans in its 
pay (Nahum iii. 9). In all these passages the Sep- 
tuagint has Aífve. In Dan. xi. 48, Egyptians, 
Libyans, and Cushites appear together. 

In the Greco-Roman period Libya coincided ap- 
proximately with Cyrene and the territory belong- 
ing to it. Jews lived there (* Ant.” xvi. 6,8 1); 
and Augustus granted them certain privileges 
through Flavius, the governor of the province (2b. 
§ 5). The Christian apostles also prepared them- 
selves to extend their mission into Libya (Acts ii. 
10). The great Jewish war of the year 70 had its 
aftermath in Libya; and the rebellious Jonathan 
was denounced to the governor of the Libyan Pen- 
tapolis (Josephus, “В. J.” vii. 11, $1). The Jews 
of Libyaalso took part in the rebellion under Trajan 
and Hadrian (see CYRENE). 

Modern investigation is inclined to connect Leha- 
bim (Gen. x. 18; I Chron. i. 11) with the Libyans, 
as did the Jerusalem Targum in rendering it by the 
Greek Ажо, Many proselytes came from Libya 
(Yer. Shab. 7b; Yer. Kil. 31c); hence Judaism must 
have carried on its propaganda there. The Rabbis 
mention beans (Lów, ^ Aramüische Pflanzennamen," 
p. 284) and asses from Libya (Bek. 5b; Shab. 51b). 

The once flourishing province corresponds to the 
present Barka, which, under Islamic dominion, has 
become a desert. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Knobel, Die Vilkertafel der Genesis, рр. 282, 
295-305, Giessen. 1850: Boettger, Topograph isch- Historisehes 
Lexicon zw den Schriften des Flavius Josephus, p. 163; 
Kohut, Aruch Completum, v. 5. 

в. S. Kn. 

LICHTENBERG, CORNEL: Hungarian au- 
rist: born in 1848 at Szegedin; studied at Budapest 
and Vienna (M.D. 1878). On receiving his degree 
he returned to Budapest, where he established him- 
self at the university as docent in diseases of the 
ear(1888) The same year he was one of the found- 
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ers of the polyelinic, of which institution he was 
appointed director iu 1891. In recognition of his 
services he was decorated in 1895 with the “ Ritter- 
Kreuz” of the Order of Francis Joseph. 
Lichtenberg is the author of: “Az Ideges Sitket- 
ség " (Budapest, 1879), on nervous deafness; “ Ueber 
Subjective Gehórsemptindungen" (#0. 1882); and 
* Ein Fremdkórper im Ohre mit Cerebralen Erschein- 
ungen ” (ib. 1888). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex.; Szinnyei, Magyar 8 ud 


3 


LICHTENBERG, LEOPOLD: Violinist; 
born at San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 22, 1861. He 
studied under Beaujardin, and made his first appear- 
ance in concert when eight years of age. At twelve 
he became a pupil of Wieniawski, whom he accom- 
panied on a tour through the United States, Some 
time afterward he spent six months in Paris under 
Lambert, and then rejoined Wieniawskiat Brussels, 
where he studied unremittingly for three years. 
After winning the prize at the national “concours” 
held at Brussels, he made a successful tour through 
Holland. Upon his return to America he played 
with Theodor Thomas’ orchestra in New York, and 
gave a number of recitals in other cities. After 
spending three years more in Europe Lichtenberg 
gave another series of concerts in America, after 
which he settled for some time in Boston, Mass., as 
a member of the Symphony Society. He next went 
to New York city to take charge of the department 
of violin at the National Conservatory. His fine 
technique and beautiful tone entitle him to high rank 
among violinists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Baker, Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
tans. 


A. J. So. 


LICHTENFELD, GABRIEL JUDAH: 
Polish mathematician and author; born at Lublin 
1811; died at Warsaw March 22, 1887. He was a 
descendant of Moses Isserles, and, true to the fam- 
ily tradition, showed early ability as a Talmudic 
scholar. He later became familiar with Latin, Ger- 
man, French, and Polish, and made a special study 
of philosophy and mathematics. 

In the Hebrew periodical “ Ha-Shahar,” vol. iii, 
et seq., there appeared a series of Hebrew articles 
by Lichtenfeld which attracted attention. His rep- 
utation was enhanced by his series of articles, in the 
Polish periodical *Izraelita," on Jewish mathema- 
ticians. Lichtenfeld is known also by his polemics 
with Slonimski on mathematical subjects. 

Lichtenfeld was the author of: “ Yedi‘ot ha-Shi‘u- 
rim” (Warsaw, 1865); “Zofnat Pa‘neah” (čb. 1874), 
a critical review of S. Slonimski's * Yesode Hokmat 
ha-Shi‘ur”; “Tosefot” (20. 1875), polemic against S. 
Slonimski; “Kohen Lelo Elohim” (ib. 1876), mathe- 
matical criticisms; “Sippurim be-Shir," etc. (ib. 
1877), a collection of poems and rimed prose by 
himself and by his son-in-law Leon Peretz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, ii. 356; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 209. 
Ir. в. J. G. L. 
LICHTENSTADT, MOSES ABIGDOR: Po- 
lish Hebraist and Talmudist; born at Lublin, Rus- 
sian Poland, July 15, 1787; died at Odessa Jan. 17, 





1870. He was noted as well for his charities, espe- 
cially in assisting poor students, as for his Biblical 
and Talmudic scholarship. He was one of the found- 
ers of the public school for Jewish children At 
Odessa. He contributed a number of articles on 
Biblical and Talmudic subjects to *IIa-Meliz," 
“ ]Ha-Karmel," and *THa-Maggid," and wrote * Mi- 
Mohorat ha-Shabbat” (Vienna, 1860), on Pentecost, 
directed against the Karaites. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JTa-Meliz, 1870, p. 19; Gottlober, in Ha-May- 
gid. 1564, p. 212; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 438. 
п. R. А. 5. W. 
LICHTENSTADT (LASH, from the Hebrew 
abbreviation б), SIMEON BEN JUDAH: 
Bohemian Talmudist; lived at Prague in the first. 
half of the nineteenth century. He was the author 
of “Shesh ha-Ma‘arakah,” a commentary on the six 
Mishnaic orders, each order having a separate title 
as follows: (1) “Derek Emunah” (Presburg, 1840); 
(2) “Dabar be-'Itto" (0. 1841); (8) “Hosen Rab” 
(10. 1848), preceded by a sermon delivered at Prague 
ou the first of the Penitential Days, 1836; (4) 
“Ma‘yan ha-Yeshu‘ah” (ib. 1846); (5) “Hokmat 
Adam” (Prague, 1852), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 612, No. 1309; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 245, s.v. Lichtenstadt. 
S. 8. M. Sen. 
LICHTENSTEIN, HILLEL: Hungarian rab- 
bi; born at Vecs 1815; died at Kolomea, Galicia, 
May 18, 1891. After studying at the yeshibah of 
Moses Sofer he married, in 1837, the daughter of a 
well-to-do resident of Galantha, where he remained 
until 1850, when ho was elected rabbi of Margarethen 
(Szent Margit) In 1854 he was elected rabbi of 
Klausenburg, but theopposition of the district rabbi, 
Abraham Friedmann, made it impossible for him to 
enter upon the duties of the oflice; finally he was 
expelled from Klausenburg by theauthorities. Hav- 
ing lived for some time at Grosswardeiu, һе was re- 
called to Margarethen, where he remained until 
about 1865, when he was called to Szikszo. 
Thence he went, in 1867, to Kolomea, where he re- 
mained until his death. Lichtenstein was the out- 
spoken leader of the Orthodox extremists in Hun- 
gary : henot only resisted the slightest deviation from 
the traditional ritual, as the removal of the ALMEMAR 
from the center of the synagogue, but even vig- 
orously denounced the adoption of modern social 
manners and the acquisition of secular education. 
He bitterly opposed the Hungarian Jewish congress 
of 1868-69 and the establishment of the rabbinical 
seminary in Budapest. In 1865 he called a rabbinical 
convention at Nagy-Mihaly, which protested against 
the founding of a seminary and sent a committee 
to the emperor toinduce the government to prohibit 
its establishment. In his religious practise he sur- 
passed the rigorism of the most Orthodox Hungarian 
rabbis, even going so far as to keep ashe ass in order 
to be able to fulfil the law of the redemption of the 
first-born of the ass (see Ex. xiii. 13). He kept a 
sheep also in order to be able to give the first fleece 
to a kohen (Deut. xviii. 4), from whom subse- 


quently he bought it back to make zizit from it. 
Lichtenstein was an ardent admirer of the Hasidim 


and made pilgrimages to the famous miracle-worker 
Hayyim Halberstam of Sandec. He offered hisown 
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intercession through prayer to people in distress, 
but declined any gifts. 

. Lichtenstein was а powerful preacher and a pop- 
ular writer, and the resistance to modern tendencies 
among the Jews of northern Hungary is largely due 
to his influence. He inveighed against the use of 
other than traditional Jewish names; he denounced 
not only secular education, but even the playing of 
musical instruments and innocent social games, like 
chess and checkers; and he condemned those who 
relied on reason, for the ideal Jew should live up to 
the principle of Psalm ]xxiii, 22, “I was as a beast 
before thee? (“Et la-‘Asot,” p. 118a, Lemberg, 
1881) He was a decided opponent also of all agita- 
tion for the political emancipation of the Jews, say- 
ing that it is the duty of the Jews to suffer the trib- 
ulations of the Exile until God finds them ripe for 
Messianic redemption. 

Of the numerous works which Lichtenstein wrote, 
some of them being in Hebrew and others in Judao- 
German, the most important are “ Maskil el Dal” 
(Lemberg, 1867), «*Et la-‘Asot” (10. 1881), and 
* Abkat Rokel” (ib. 1883), all of which have been 
repeatedly reedited. They are all devoted to the 
denunciation of liberal Judaism. In Hebrew Hillel 
signs his name wb (Lash), which is an abbreviation 


for movsyo2b (Lichtenstein). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch Heller, Bet Hillel, Munkacs, mes 

LICHTHEIM, LUDWIG: German physician; 
born Dec. 7, 1845, at Breslau, where he was educated 
at the gymnasium. 
the universities of Berlin, Zurich, and Breslau, 
graduating in 1868. From 1869 to 1872 he was as- 
sistant in the medical hospital at Breslau; from 1872 
to 1873 in the surgical hospital at Halle; and from 
1873 to 1877 again at Breslau in the medical poly- 
clinic. He became privat-docent at Breslau Univer- 
sity in 1876; assistant professor at Jena in 1877; 
was called in 1878 to Bern University as professor 
of medicine and chief of the medical clinic; and has 
held a similar position since 1888 in the University 
of Königsberg. 

Lichtheim has written many essays in the medical 
journals, among which may be mentioned: “ Ueber 
Behandlung Pleuritischer Exsudate," in * Sammlung 
Klinischer Vorträge,” 1872; (with Cohnheim) * Ueber 
Hydrimie und Hydrümisches Oedem," in Virchow's 
“ Archiv,” Ixix.; “Ueber Periodische Haemoglobi- 
nurie," in “Sammlung Klinischer Vortriige,” 1878; 
“Die Antipyretische Wirkung des Phenols,” in 
“Breslauer Aerztliche Zeitschrift.” 1881; "Ueber 
Tuberkulose," in * Rapport des Kongresses für In- 
nere Medizin,” 1888; * Die Chronischen Herzmuske- 
lerkrankungen und Thre Behandlung,” ib. 1888; “ Zur 
Diagnose der Meningitis,” in “ Berliner Klinische 
Wochenschrift,” 1895. He is the author also of 
* Die Stórungen des Lungenkreislaufs und Ihr Ein- 
fluss auf den Blutdruck ” (Berlin, 1876). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. 

8. F. T. H. 

LICHTSCHEIN, LUDWIG: Hungarian rab- 
bi; born in Komorn; dicd at Ofen in 1996. He 
studied at Papa, and was rabbinical assessor of 
Austerlitz, Gross Kanizsa, and Esztergom. From 


He then studied medicine at 





1876 until his death he was rabbi at Somogy- 
Csurgó. 

Lichtschein was the author of the following works: 
“A Zsidók Közép és Jelenkori Helyzetük " (Gross 
Kanizsa, 1866), on the condition of the Jews in me- 
dieval and modern times; “ Die Dreizehn Glaubens- 
artikel” (Brünn, 1870), a sermon; “Der Targum 
zu den Propheten ” (in Stern's * Ha-Mehakker," i.); 
< Der Talmud und der Socialismus ” (4b, iii.); “ Kos- 
suth Lajos és a Sátoraljaáhelyi Rabbi” (in * Magyar 
Zsidó Szémle," 1885), on Kossuth and the rabbi of 
Sátoralja-Ujhely. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Petrik, Konyvészet ; Szinnyei, Magyar Irók; 

Lipps Biographisches Lexikon, i. 288. „ү 


LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM В. ELIEZER 
LIPMAN : Polish rabbi and author; lived at the 
end of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; grandson of R. Kalman of 
Byelostok. He was rabbi and preacher at Prassnysz, 
in the government of Plotzk, Poland. 

Lichtstein was the author of “ Kanfe Nesharim,” a 
commentary on the Pentateuch in several parts, each 
having a separate name, viz.: “Kiryat Sefer,” an 
introduction to each book of the Pentateuch; “To- 
‘aliyyot ha-Ralbag,” treating of the doctrines deduced 
by Levi b. Gershon from passages of the Torah; 
“Abak Soferim,” miscellanea; *Mahazeh Abra- 
ham," consisting of sermons on each section of the 
Torah; *Ner Mizwah," treating of the number of 
the precepts according to Maimonides; “Shiyyure 
Mizwah,” treating of the additional precepts accord- 
ing to Nahmanides, Moses b. Jacob of Coucy, and 
Isaac of Corbeil; *Milhemet Mizwah,” on the dis- 
putes among various authorities concerning the 
numbering of the precepts by Maimonides; “ Тогаё 
ha-Korbanot," on the Levitical laws of offerings 
and on the order of the high priest's service in the 
sanctuary on the Day of Atonement: and “Sha‘are 
Ziyyon," orations on theological subjects. The 
whole work was published together with the text 
of the Pentateuch, Josefow, 1899, and republished 
without the text, Wilna, 1894. Lichtstein was the 
author also of а commentary on the “Sefer ha- 
Tappuah? which was published together with the 
text in the Grodno edition of 1799. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kanfe Nesharim, 2d edition ; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, pp. 636, 660. 
S. 8. N. T. L. 


LICHTSTEIN, ABRAHAM JEKUTHIEL 
SALMAN BEN MOSES JOSEPH: Rabbi of 
Plonsk, government of Warsaw, in the eighteenth 
century. He was the author of a work entitled 
"Zera* Abraham” (Dyhernfurth, 1811), à commen- 
tary on the Sifre, followed by Biblical and Talmud- 
ical indexes, and accompanied with the text. Licht- 
stein wrote also a preface and added a homily to 
his son's * Shoshannat *Amakim." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 15; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 699; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 437. 

S. 8. M. SEL. 
LIEBEN, ADOLF: Austrian chemist; born at 

Vienna Dec. 8, 1886. He studied at the universities 

of Vienna. Heidelberg (Ph.D. 1856), and Paris, and 

subsequently held the positions of privat-docent at 
the University of Vienna (18061), and professor in 
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the universities of Palermo (1863), Turin (1867), 
and Prague (1871). Since 1875 he has held the 
chair of general and pharmacological chemistry at 
the University of Vienna, and is a member of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. 

Lieben has published many essays in “ Licbig's 
Annalen der Chemie? (*Ueber die Einwirkung 
Schwacher Aflinitiiten auf Aldehyd,” 1861; * Ueber 
das Iodbenzol,” 1869; “Ueber Festes-Benzoylchlo- 
rid,” 1875; ete.), “ Sitzungsberichte den Kaiserlich- 
en Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien” (“Un- 
tersuchungen über Milchzucker, “Einwirkung 
von Cyangus auf Aldehyd,” “Ueber den Formalde- 
hyd und dessen Umwandlung in Methylalkohl,” 
“Reduction des Exotonchlorals,” etc.), * Monatshef- 
ten für Chemie," * Comptes-Rendus de l'Académie 
de Paris,” “Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft Berlin," *Gazzetta Chimica Italiana 
Palermo,” ctc, 

S. F. T. H. 

LIEBERMANN, AARON (ARTHUR 
FREEMAN): Russian writer; born at Wilna 
about 1840. Persecuted because of his participation 
in revolutionary movements, he fled to America, and 
died by his own hand at Syracuse, N. ¥., Nov. 8, 
1880. He was the editor of * Ha-Emet," a Hebrew 
monthly of communistie tendencies (Vienna, 1877), 
only the prospectus and two numbers of which ap- 
peared; and he was the first to organize socialist 
socicties among the Jews in London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 211. 
р. S. Max. 


LIEBERMANN, BENJAMIN: German man- 
ufacturer; born at Mürkisch Friedland Feb. 4, 1819; 
died in Berlin Jan. 15, 1901. In 1825 his family 
moved to the latter city; and Liebermann, after 
completing a school course, entered the employ of 
à firm in London, Upon hisreturn to Berlin he was 
taken into his father’s business, which he soon de- 
veloped into the largest calico-manufactory in Ger- 
many. That his ability was recognized is shown 
by the fact that he was elected to the presidency of 
the German merchants’ association (Deutscher Han- 
delstag). According to an anecdote he introduced 
himself to King Frederick William IV. as “the 
Liebermann who drove the Englishmen from the 
Continental calico market." For many years he 
held the office of president of the Gesellschaft der 
Freunde, and he was treasurer of the Lehranstalt fiir 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums at the time of its 
foundation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Jan. 25, 1901; Mitthei- 
lungen aus dem Verein zur Bekümpfung des Antisemitis- 
mus, 1901, p. 29. D 
Ss. 


LIEBERMANN (LIBERMANN), ELIE- 
ZER: Talmudist of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. According to G. Wolf, in his biography 
of Isaac Noah Mannheimer (p. 10, Note), he was a 
native of Austria; Jost (* Culturgesch." iii. 24) says 
that he pretended to bea Hungarian rabbi; but in 
the preface to “Or Nogah,” Liebermann signs him- 
self “son of Zeeb Wolf, rabbi of Hennegau " (prob- 
ably Hagenau, Alsace). He was the agent of the 
patrons of the Reform Temple at Hamburg, in de- 
fense of which he published “Nogah ha-Zedek,” a 





collection of the views of Shem-Tob Samun of Leg- 

horn, R. Jacob Vita Ricanati of Pesaro, R. Moses 

Kunitz, or Kunitzer, of Budapest, and R. Aaron 

Chorin of Arad. Theindorsement by the rabbinates 

of Leghorn and Jerusalem, which was added to that 

of Shem-Tob Samun, was afterward declared to be 
fictitious, 

The “Nogah ha-Zedek” was followed by “Or 
Nogah” (Dessau, 1818), in which Liebermann gives 
a lengthy and learned exposition of his own views 
infavorof Reform. It is prefaced by two culogistic 
poems, one from Chorin and another signed * Ze'ebi." 
In refutation of this book the Hamburg rabbinate 
published “Eleh Dibre ha-Berit,” a collection of the 
views of prominent Orthodox rabbis, and contain- 
ing a declaration of Aaron Chorin revoking his 
former opinion (Altona, 1819). On the title-page of 
“Or Nogah” Liebermann claims the authorship of 
** Ir Dammesek,” which work does not seem to have 
been priuted. 

In 1819 Liebermann traveled in Austria to propa- 
gate Reform ideas and, according to the statement 
of the chief of police Sedlnitzky, to found for that 
purpose a journal called “Syonia.” Nothing else is 
known of Liebermann’s life. According to Wolf 
and Graetz, Liebermann became aconvert to Roman 
Catholicism; but there is nothing positive to cor- 
roborate this assertion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 248; Grütz, Gesch. xi. 
420-121, Leipsic, 1870; Jost, Culturgesch. iii. 24-25, Berlin, 
1817; Schreiber, Reformed Judaism, pp. 76-77, Spokane, 
1892; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 964; Moses Sofer, Re- 
sponsa, vi. 91. 

D. S. Man. 

LIEBERMANN, ELIEZER DOB: Russian 
writer; born in Pilvischok, government of Suwalki, 
April 18, 1820; died in Byelostok April 15, 1895. 
His father was а shohet and gave him the usual 
Jewish education. At theageof twelve he wassent 
to his uncle R. Elijah Schick (“Reb Elinke Lider ”), 
then rabbi of Amstibove, who instructed him in 
Talmud and rabbinical literature, In 1888 he went 
to Wilna and joined the Maskilim; about 1844 he 
settled asa teacher in Byelostok ; in 1867 he removed 
to Suwalki, remained there about twenty years, and 
then returned to Byelostok. Liebermann is the au- 
thor of “ Megillat Sefer,” a collection of short stories, 
essays, fables, and letters (Johannisberg, 1854), and 
of “ Zedek u-Mishpat," a Hebrew adaptation of S. D. 
Luzzatto's * Lezioni di Teologia Morale Israelitica ? 
(Wilna, 1867) He wrote also “Ge Hizzayon” 
(Warsaw, 1889), several works still in manuscript, 
and a number of articles which he published in 
various Hebrew periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ahiasaf, vol. iii. (necrologies, in which he is 
erroneously called ** Jacob ”) ; Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 
ES Warsaw, 1890; Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr. Post-Mendels. 
н. R. P. Wr. 
LIEBERMANN, FELIX: German historian; 

born July 90, 1851, in Berlin. Destined for a com- 

mercial career, he began business life in a Berlin 
bank in 1869. There he remained for some time, 
but ultimately went to England, going to Man- 
chester in 1871. Not very long afterward he re- 
turned to Germany, where he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the study of early English constitu- 
tional history under Waitz and Pauli, at Gottingen. 
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On this subject he has published several mono- 
graphs, begiuning with *Anglonormannische Ge- 
schichtsquellen” (Berlin, 1879) and culminating in 
his monumental edition of the “Gesetze der Angel- 
sachsen ” (Berlin, 1898-1908; published by the Sa- 
vigny Fund). Many of the essays contained in this 
great work had been published previously by Lie- 
bermann, either separately (e.g., * Quadripartitus," 
1893; * Leges Edwardi," 1896; etc.) or in journals, as 
the “English Historical Review,” “Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society,” etc. He contributes 
anannual review of the publications on English me- 
dieval history to the * Jahresbericht für Geschichts- 
wissenschatt.” In recognition of his contributions 
to English history the University of Cambridge 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
(1899), and the Prussian government the title of 
professor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kürschner, Deutscher Literatur-Kalender ; 
C. Gross, Sources of Euglish History, 1900, p. 589. 


LIEBERMANN, MATTATHIAS BEN 
ASHER LEMLE: Rabbiand preacher in Prague 
in the second half of the seventeenth century; died 
there 1709. He was the author of * Mattat Yah,” 
a collection of sermons on the Pentateuch, reaching 
only to Numbers xxxiii. (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1690). Another collection of sermons by him, enti- 
tled “Peri Megadim,” is preserved in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-sefarim, pp. 390, 495; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 249; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1682; Hock, Die Familien Prags, 

р. 897, Presburg, 1892, 

D. 9. Мам. 

LIEBERMANN, MAX: German painter; 
born at Berlin July 29, 1849. After studying law 
at Berlin University for a year, he abandoned it and 
took up the study of painting at Weimar in 1869 
under Thumann and Pawels. In 1872 he went to 
Paris, and during 1876-77 resided in Holland; after 
living for some time in Munich he finally returned 
to Berlin. 

His paintings include: “ Günserupferinnen"; 
“Amsterdamer Waisenmüdchen"; “Das Tischge- 

- bet”; “Strasse in Zand- 
voort”; “ Kleinkinder- 
schule in Amsterdam”; 
“Münchner Bierkon- 
zert”; “Die Spinnerin- 
nen”; “Die Konserven- 
macherinnen”; “Stille 
Arbeit? ; * Die Schweine- 
familie”; “ Altmiénner- 
haus in Amsterdam”; 
“Trauergottesdienst ” : 
“Holländische Dorf- 
strasse ”; * Der Weber”; 
“Netzeflickerinnen ”; 
“Spitalgarten in Lei- 
den"; “Biergarten in 
München"; “Flachs- 
scheuer in Holland”, 
“Frau mit Ziegen”; 
“ Bürgermeister Petersen”; * Viehmarkt in Haar- 
lem.” Some of these works are in private collec- 
tions; others are in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg; the 
Nationalgallerie, Berlin; the Neue Pinakothek, 

VIIT.—6 
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Munich; the Strasburg Museum; the Leipsic Mu- 
seum; and various other public galleries of Europe. 

Liebermann at first expressed the extreme tend- 
encies of the modern realistic school, and illus- 
trated the darker sides of life; his earlier works 
were exhibited in Paris in 1875, 1876, and 1877 
(* Runkelrübenernte," * Arbeitssaalim Amsterdamer 
Waisenhaus,” etc.), and at Munich in 1879 (“Jesus 
im Tempel?) In later years, however, he has 
turned toward the naturalistic school, producing 
а number of genre paintings and expositions of 
Dutch rural life. He has excelled also as an etcher. 
Liebermann won the small medal of the Berlin and 
of the second Munich expositions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kämmerer, Max Licbermann, Leipsic, 1898 ; 
Meyers Konversations-Lexvikon ;. Allgemeines Künstler- 
Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898. 

s. F. T. H. 

LIEBERMANN'SCHE JAHRBUCH, DAS. 
See YEAR-Books. 

LIEBLING, EMIL: German pianist; born at 
Pless, Silesia, April 19, 1851. After a course in 
piano at the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst, Berlin, 
under Ehrlich and Kullak, he continued his studies 
with Dachs at Vienna and with Liszt at Weimar. 
In 1867 he went to America, where, until 1871, he 
taught music ina Kentucky seminary. In 1874 he 
revisited Europe and spent the summer at Weimar 
with Liszt. Upon his return to America he settled ` 
at Chicago, where he has since established a high 
reputation as pianist, teacher, and composer. Lieb- 
ling has played in New York, Chicago, and other 
cities, and has made concert tours with Wilhelmj, 
Miss Cary, Miss Kellogg, and others. 

The following are a few of Liebling's principal 
compositions: “Gavotte Moderne," Op. 11; “Flor- 
ence Valse," Op. 12; *Albumblatt," Op. 18; two 
romances, Op. 20 and 21; “Cradle Song," Op. 28; 
“ Canzonetta,” Op. 26; “Mazurka de Concert,” Op. 
80; and several songs. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Champlin, Cyclopedia of Music and Must- 


cians, S.v. 
A. . Jd. So. 


LIEBRECHT, FELIX: German folklorist; 
born at Namslau, Silesia, March 18, 1812; died at 
St. Hubert Aug. 8, 1890. He studied philology 
at the universities of Breslau, Munich, and Berlin, 
and in 1849 became professor of the German language 
at the Athénée Royal at Liége, Belgium. Не re- 
signed his chair and retired into private life in 1867. 
The following translations by him may be men- 
tioned: Giambattista Basiles, *Pentamerone,? with 
introduction by Jakob Grimm (Berlin, 1846); Jo- 
hannes Damascenus, “Baarlam und Josaphat” 
(Münster, 1847); Dunlop, “Gesch. der Prosadich- 
tung? (Berlin, 1851); an edition of Gervasius of 
Tilbury's “Otia Imperialia” (Hanover, 1856). A 
collection of original essays by him was published 
at Heilbronn in 1879, under the title *Zur Volks- 
kunde.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 


БЯ Е. T. H. 


LIEBREICH, OSKAR MATTHIAS EU- 
GEN: German physician and pharmacologist; 
born at Königsberg, East Prussia, Feb. 14, 1839; 


` to 1862. 


Liebreich 
Light 





younger brother of Richard Lieprerci. He studied 
first chemistry in Wiesbaden and Berlin and then, 
after nearly two years in Africa, medicine at the 
universities of "Tübingen, Königsberg, and Berlin, 
graduating as doctor of medicine in 1805. In 1867 
he became assistant at the pathological institute of 
Berlin University, and in 1868 joined the medical 
faculty of the same university as privat-docent in 
pharmacology. He was elected assistant professor 
in 1868 and appointed professor and chief of the 
pharmacological institute in 1872. In 1891 ho re- 
ceived the title of * Geheime Medicinalrath.” 

Liebreich has added many new remedies to the 
pharmacopa@ia. In 1869 he discovered the narcotic 
effect of chloral hydrate; in 1873 he introduced 
platin-iridium cannulas for the hypodermic syringe; 
he showed the anesthetic effect of ethylene chlorid 
and butyl chlorid, the use of hydrargyrum forma- 
midatum in the treatment of syphilis, the healing 
properties of lanolin (1885), of erythrophlein (1888), 
of cantharidin (1891), of creosol, tolipyrin, forma- 
lin, methylene blue, and many other drugs. He is 
a prolific writer, and has written many essays and 
monographs on his discoveries; especially notewor- 
thy are those on: the presence of protogon in the 
brain as the chief chemical compound of phosphorus, 
the examination of lupus through phaneroscopic 
illumination, the use of strychnin as an antidote for 
chloral hydrate, the oxidation of neurin and the 
synthesis of oxyneurin (both discovered by him). 
His writings are very diverse; they deal not only with 
chemistry and pharmacology, but also with syphilol- 
ogy, dermatology, hygiene, and balneology. Since 
1887 he has edited the “Therapeutische Monats- 
hefte.” 

Liebreich is the author also of: “Das Chloralhy- 
drat, ein Neues Hypnotikum,” Berlin, 1869 (8d ed. 
1871); “Encyclopiidie der Therapie,” 20. 1895; with 
Langgaard, “ Kompendium der Arzneiverordnung, " 
5th ed. čb. 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

х, Е. T. H. 

LIEBREICH, RICHARD: English ophthal- 
mologist; born at Königsberg, East Prussia, June 
- 80, 1880; brother of Oskar Liebreich. He received 
his education at the universities of Königsberg, 
Berlin, and Halle (M.D. 1858). After a postgrad- 
uate course at Utrecht under Donders, and at Berlin 
` under Brücke, he became assistant in the ophthal- 
mological institute of Berlin University from 1854 
In the latter year he established himself 
as an ophthalmologist in Paris, whence he removed 
. to London in 1870. There he became lecturer and 

clinicist in ophthalmology at St. Thomas’ Hospital. 

Since about 1895 he has given up his hospital du- 
ties and reduced his private practise, spending most 
. of his time in researches in art, especially the tech- 
' nique of the old masters. 

Liebreich has constructed two ophthalmoscopes, 
which are universally used—a larger one, more 
elaborate and heavy, anda portable one. The latter 
especially supplied a long-felt want. Following 
Helmholtz’s invention, Liebreich added two convex 
lenses to the small concave reflex mirror. 

Of Liebreich's writings may be mentioned: “ Atlas 
der Ophthalmoskopie," Berlin, 1863 (8d ed. 1885); 
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“Ophthalmoskopische Notizen," in Albrecht von 
Graefe’s “Archiv für Ophthalnologie," i, iv., v., 
vii.; “Ein Fall von Scheinbarer Myopie, Bedingt 
Durch Accommodationskrampf,” 7b. viii. ; “Modifi- 
cation des Schieloperation,” 40. xii. ; (with Laqueur) 
“Recueil des Travaux de la Société Médicale Alle- 
mande de Paris," Paris, 1865; * Eine Neue Methode 
der Cataractextraction," Berlin, 1872; “On the Use 
and Abuse of Atropin,” London, 1873; “Clinical 
Lecture on Convergent Squint,” ib. 1874; “School 
Life in Its Influence on Sight and Figure,” 20. 1877 
(2d ed. 1878). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

J: F. T. H. 

LIEGNITZ. See SILESIA. 

LIEN. See MORTGAGE OR НүготпЕс. 


LIFE.—Biblical Data: The word “hayyim” 
(= “life ”) denotes first of all the animal existence 
which, according to Scripture, begins when “the 
breath [or spirit] of God” (“ruah,” “neshamah,” 
or “nefesh”) is first inhaled through the nostrils 
(Gen. 1. 80, ii. 7, vii. 22; Job xxxiii. 4), and ceases 
when God withdraws His breath (Ps. civ. 29, cxlvi. 
4; Job xxxiv. 14; Eccl. xii. 7. Life is the gracious 
gift of God (Job x. 12; Ps. xxx. 6 [A. V. 5]); with 
God is “the fountain of life” (Ps. xxxvi. 10 [A. V. 
9). Physical life is valued by the Hebrew as a 
precious good, given that he may “walk before God 
in the land [or “in the light”] of the living” (Ps. 
lvi. 14 [A. V. 18], cxvi. 9; comp. Isa. xxxviii. 11; 
Job xxxiii. 80). Along life, in ancient times, was 
regarded as the reward of virtue and piety (Ex. xx. 
19; Deut. xxii. 7, xxxii. 47; Ps. xxxiv. 16; Prov. 
iii. 9, iv. 10, ix. 11, xii. 28, xxi. 21). The expres- 
sions * fountain of life" and * tree of life" (Prov. xi. 
30, xiii, 12, ху, 4) point to the paradise legend (Gen, 
ii. 9-10) and possibly refer to a higher life. The 
brevity of life is a theme frequently dwelt upon by 
the poets (Ps. xxxix. 6 [А. V. 5], xc. 9-10, ciii. 15; 
Job ix. 5, xiv. 1-2). 

But it is the ethical view of life which is chiefly 
characteristic of Judaism. Life is sacred, and it . 
should accordingly be guarded and treated with due 
regard and tenderness in every being, man or beast 
(Gen. ix. 6; Lev. xix. 16; Deut. xxii. 7, xxv. 4; see 
CnuELTY) The *righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beast" (Prov. xii. 10) The whole Law is 
summed up in the words: “I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing; therefore choose 
life” (Deut. xxx. 19); and the law of conduct toward 
others is stated in the words: “ Let thy brother live 
with thee” (Lev. xxv. 85-86, Hebr). The entire 
object of the Law is the preservation of life: “Үе 
shall keep my statutes and my ordinances, which if 
a man do he shall live by [A. V. “in”] them" (Lev. 
xviii. 4, Hebr.). 

In Kabbinical Literature: Thesame appre- 
ciative view of physical, or earthly, life prevails 
also among the Rabbis. A long life is regarded as 
Heaven’s reward for certain virtues (Meg. 27b, 28a; 
Ber. 54b, 55a; Men. 44a; Yoma 87а). “He who per- 
forms only one meritorious act will have his life pro- 
longed” (Kid. і. 10, 39b). “The object of the Law 
is the preservation of life, and not its destruction ”; 
hence, ordinarily, one should rather transgress % 





Liebreich 
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commandment than incur death; only in regard to 
the three capital sins—idolatry, murder, and incest 
_-should man give up his life rather than desecrate 
God's law (Sifra, Ahare Mot, xiii.). “Better to cx- 
tinguish the light on Sabbath than to extinguish life, 
which is God’s light” (Shab. 30b). 

* Hayye ‘olam ” (eternal life; Dan. xii, 2; Enoch, 
xxxvii, 4, xl. 9) occurs often in rabbinical terminol- 
ogy as “hayye ‘olam па-ра” (the life of the world 
to come; Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 3; Ber. 48b, 61b: M. K. 
9a; Ket. 62a; Тага. I Sam. xxv. 29). Ata later 
time, owing probably to the martyrdoms under 
Syrian and Roman persecution, earthly life was less 

esteemed (Wisdom iii. 17; iv. 7-8, 14; 


Life Philo, “De Abrahamo," $ 46). Char- 
Eternal.  acteristic are these rabbinic sayings: 


“The pious live even in death; the 
wicked are dead even in life” (Ber. 18b). “ Life" for 
* eternal life" (Psalms of Solomon, ix. 9, xiv. 6; II 
Масс. vii. 14; comp. vii. 9). *'Ten are called liv- 
ing," that is, possess eternal life: (1) God (Jer. x. 
10); (2) the Torah (Prov. iii. 18); (8) Israel (Deut. 
iv. 5); (4) the righteous (Prov. xi. 80); (5) paradise 
(Ps. exvi. 9); (6) the tree of life (Gen. ii: 9); (7) the 
Holy Land (Ezek. xxvi. 20); (8) benevolent works 
(Ps. Ixiii. 4 [A. V. 8]); (9) the wise (Prov. xiii. 15); 
(10) the fountain of waters in Jerusalem (Zech. xiv. 
8; Ab. R. N. xxxiv. [ed. Schechter, p. 103]. “Dost 
thou wish life? Look to the fear of God, which in- 
creases the number of man's days; look for afflic- 
tion; look to the study of the Torah and observe the 
commandments” (comp. Prov. iii. 18, iv. 4, vi. 28, 
x. 27). The Torah is called “medicine of life » 
(Sifre, Deut. 45; Yoma 720; sec also Book oF LIFE). 

K. 

LIGHT (Hebr. “or”): The primal element of 
Creation in all ancient cosmogonies; the first crea- 
tion of God.—Biblical Data: “God said, Let 
there be light”: and out of the primeval chaos 
there came forth “light” (Gen. i. 2-8). In the 
Creation psalm, God, before “ stretching out the 
heavens like a curtain,” “wraps Himself in light 
as in a mantle" (Ps. civ. 2, Hebr.; whence "the 
Father of lights” of James i. 17). He is the Former 
of light and the Creator of darkness (Isa. xlv. 7). 
“No one knows the way to the light,” which has its 
seat in heaven (Job xxxviii, 19, Hebr.); it emanates 
from the face of God (Ps. iv. 7 [A. V. 6], xliv. 4 
[A. V. 8], Ixxxix. 16 [A. V. 15]), whose whole being 
is luminous (Ex. xiii, 21, xxiv. 10; Ps. xxxvi. 10 
[А. V. 9]; Job xxxvi. 80, xxxvii. 8). Gradually 
this light of God assumed a spiritual or symbolical 
meaning, in such passages as “ God is light,” to those 
who walk in darkness (Isa. ix. 2; x. 17; Ix. 1-3, 19- 
20; Micah vii. 8; Ps. xxvii. 1, xxxvi, 10 [A. V. 9]. 
The sun, moon, and stars, the luminaries placed in 
heaven to reflect their light upon the earth (Gen. i. 
14-17), are supposed to have received, or to still 
receive, their light from the heavenly 


The light created on the first day. Proph- 
Heavenly ccy, therefore, speaks of the time when 
Light. “the lightof the moon will be like that 


of the sun, and that of the sun seven- 
fold like the light of the seven days of Creation” 
(Isa. xxx. 26, Hebr.; the commentators who failed 
to understand this meaning wished to climinate from 





the text the words “ke-or shib'at ha-yamim”; but 
see Gen. R. iii. 6, xi. 2), Similarly, Isa. 1x. 19-20: 
* Not sun nor moon, but the Lord, shall be for thy 
everlasting light? (Hebr.). The Avesta also speaks 
of the “endless lights” in heaven in which the good 
souls shall dwell (* Vendidad," ii. 181; “ Yast,” xx. 
15; “Vistasp Yast,” 61). 

Light is often used as the symbol of life and 
joy (Job xviii, 5-6, xxxiii. 28; Ps. xlix. 20 [A. V. 
19], xevii. 11; Esth. viii. 16). It is likened to the 
word of instruction (Ps. exix. 105; Prov. vi. 28). 

K. 

——In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Here also light takes a prominent position as 
a cosmic power. Wisdom is represented as the radi- 
ance of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror 
of the power of God, more beautiful than the sun, 
and superior to the light which it resembles (Wis- 
dom vii. 26, 99). God's majesty being surrounded 
with light to make Him invisible to all beings (Meg. 
19b), the Rabbis speak of *the radiance of the She- 
kinah” (“ziw ha-Shekinah "; Ber. 64b; Shab. 80а; 
B. B. 10a; comp. Hag. 14b and Heb. i. 3—“the 
brightness of his glory”). This was believed to be 
reflected in the new moon (Sanh. 42a, * Keillo me- 
kabbel pene ha-Shekinah " = “he who sees the new 
moon is like one who greets the Divine Majesty "). 
The “radiance” (“ziw ”) of wisdom is reflected also 
in great men (Sotah ix. 15). According to the cos- 
mogony of Slavonian Enoch (xxv. 1-5) God made 
Adoel (Hadriel?), a fiery angel of great brightness, 
spring forth first as a visible being out of the invis- 
ible; and as Adoel burst asunder, there came forth 
a great light; and then God madea throne for Him- 
self, and sat upon it, and placed the light above the 
throne to be the foundation of all things on high. 

Similar is the “secret lore” of the Rabbis: The 
first act of Creation was when God robed Himself in 
light while the radiance of His glory (“ziw hadaro ") 
illumined the world from one end to the other (Gen. 

R. iii.; Ріко R. El. iii.) “The light 

Primitive of the first day was such that by it the 
Light. first man could see from one end of 
the world to the other; but, finding 

that wicked men would arise on earth, God removed 
this light to reserve it for the righteous in the world 
to come? (Hag. 12a; Gen. R. 5c). The luminaries 
receive their light from the spark of that light of 
heaven, which is one hundred times as bright as 
the light visible on earth (Tan., Beha‘aloteka, ed. 
Buber, p. 10). According to Targ. to Isa. xxx. 26 
and Judges v. 31, the light of the future will be 848 
(1 x X Т) timesas brightas the sun. The righteous 
alone desire it, not the wicked, who are as the bat 
in the fable, of whom the cock demands, * What is 
the light of day to thee, who preferrest the night? T 
(Sanh. 98b). Enoch (xlv. 4) speaks of “the eternal 
light? brought forth in the Messianic time: "The 
greatlight of heaven shone forth in splendor until 
Adam sinned; but on aecount of the Sabbath God 
would not withdraw the light before the day was 
over. "Then when darkness set in Adam became 
afraid: ‘Shall Satan henceforth overpower me?’ 
Whereupon God set before him two bricks, from 
which Adam drew forth sparks of light by striking 
one against the other; and he blessed God for the 
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light which he thus obtained by his own hands” 
( Ab Zarah 8c; Gen. R. xii.; Pesik. R. xxiii. ; comp. 
Pirke R. El., where the story is somewhat differently 
rendered; see HABbaALAm). 

God is in no need of light; the light kindled in 
the Sanctuary was to testify that the light of the 
Shekinah is in the midst of Israel (Men. 86b); therc- 
fore in the Temple of Solomon the windows were 
narrowed from without to indicate that the light 
streams forth from within (Tan., Tezawweh, ed. 
Buber, p. 4. The light kindled before God was to 
be like the lantern carried by the blind for the one 
who sees; Israel is to aid in the spreading of the 
light of God on earth (Tan., Beha'aloteka, ed. 
Buber, p. 5; Ex. R. xxxvi). When Moses was 
born the house was filled with light; hence it is said 
of him, as of the light of Creation, “he was‘ коой?” 
(*tob?; A. V. “goodly”; Ex. ii. 1; Sotah 18а). In 
the ark Noah used a precious stone which illumi- 
nated all the surroundings (Gen. R. xxxi.; Sanh. 
108b; comp. Meg. 12a). 

The righteous in the world to come shall shine 
like the light of sun and stars, each in different lus- 
ter (Sifre, Deut. 10, 47; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xi. 6; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 41). God had in view the right- 
eous of the type of Abraham when He said “Let 
there be light? (comp. Ps. xcvii. 11; Ta'an. 15a; 
Tan., Tezaw weh, ed. Buber, p. 4); whereas the 
wicked of the type of Esau are sons of darkness 
(comp. Job xviii. 5; Gen. R. ii. 111). “The right- 
eous who have loved God's name shall be clad in 
shining light" (Enoch, cviii. 12; comp. Dan. xii. 8 
and Targ. to Judges v. 81: “they that love Him 
Shall be as the вип”; Shab. 88b). Accordingly, the 
righteous are called *the generation of light," in 
contrast to the wicked, who are born (clothed?) 
in darkness (Enoch, cviii. 11); hence also the New 
Testament term, *sons of light" (Luke xvi. 8; 
John xii. 36; Ephes. v. 8; I Thess. v. 5; Col. 
i. 19). 

Light is the symbol of the Torah (Meg. 16b, after 
Prov. vi. 28), of God (Tan., Tezaw weh, ed. Bu- 
ber, p. 5, after Ps. xviii. 29), of the soul (10. 
ed. Buber, p. 4, after Prov. xx. 27). "God says: 
‘If you conscientiously keep My light burning in 
your soul, I shall keep yourlight; if you kindle My 
lights in the Sanctuary, I shall kindle the great light 
for you in the future? ? (zb. ed. Buber, pp. 2, 4-5: 
Ex. Н. xxxvi.; Lev. Н. xxxi). In regard to Sab- 
bath lights see Lamp, SABBATI. К. 

LIGHT AND AIR. See NEIGHBORING 
OWNERS, 

LIGHT OF TRUTH. See PERIODICALS. 


LIGHTFOOT, JOHN: English Christian di- 
vine and Talmudist; born at Stoke-upon-Trent 
1602; died at Ely 1675. Не passed through 
Christ's College, Cambridge, and later took orders, 
serving for the rest of his life as curate, rector, and 
canon. From 1650 till his death he was master of 
St. Catherine Hall (now College), Cambridge. He 
was parliamentarian, Presbyterian, and a leading 
member of the Westminster Assembly. It was 
through the influence of Sir Rowland Cotton (him- 
self a Hebraist) that Lightfoot entered on the study 





of Hebrew, to which, including rabbinical Hebrew, 


| he thenceforth devoted his leisure. His first pub- 


lication was the tract “Hrvbhin, or Miscellanies 
Christian and Judaicall, and Others, Penned for 
Recreation at Vacant Houres” (London, 1629). He 
is best known by his “Hore Hebraice et Talmu- 
dic,” composed in Latin, giving Talmudic parallels 
on the Gospels and I Corinthians, Acts, and some 
chapters of Romans, which appeared at intervals 
from 1658 to 1674, except the part on Acts and Ro- 
mans, Which was brought out later by Kidder, after- 
ward Bishop of Bath and Wells (1691). The work 
was reproduced at Leipsic by Carpzov, the * Hore? 
on the Gospels in 1675 (2d ed. 1684), and the rest in 
1679; andat Oxford, in English, by Gandell in 1859. 
Lightfoot’s collected works were first published in 
English (London, 1684), in two folio volumes, the one 
edited by George Bright, and the other by John 
Strype. Afterward they were published in Latin at 
Rotterdam (1686), and at Franeker (1699). The latest 
edition of his works is by J. R. Pitman (London, 
1822-25), 

By some critics, as Simon, Lightfoot's method 
in the * Horre ? was disparaged as “ quelquefois trop 
rabbinique." but in general it found favor; and it 
was adopted by later writers, as Schóttgen, Meu- 
schen, and Gil. He showed considerable acquaint- 
ance with Talmud and Midrash, greater perhaps 
than any non-Jew has shown before the present 
day. He corresponded with the younger Buxtorf, 
and helped Walton and others in their literary un- 
dertakings. He left his library to Harvard College, 
but nearly the whole collection was destroyed by 
fire in 1764. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. Nat. Biog.; Lightfoot's Works, ed. Pit- 
man, as above. 
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LIGHTNING, BENEDICTION ON: The 
Mishnah (Ber. ix. 2) prescribes, ^At the sight of 
shooting stars or of lightning, and at hearing 
earthquakes, thunder, and storms, the benediction 
‘Blessed be He whose power and might fill the 
world’ should be recited. At the sight of great 
mountains, seas, and deserts one recites the bene- 
diction * Blessed be ITe who hath made the work of 
Creation." The suggestion was made at the Baby- 
Jonian school that the latter benediction is in place 
also on theoccasions previously mentioned; and this 
was accepted by both Abbaye and Raba, who de- 


| clared that both benedictions should be recited 


(Ber. 59a). However, Isaac Alfasi and Maimonides 
(* Yad,” Berakot, x. 14) understand the Talmudic 
passage to mean that either benediction may be re- 
cited on the occasion of lightning and the other 
phenomena mentioned. 

This view is accepted also by Asheri and his 
sou Jacob (Tur Orah Hayyim, 227); and by Jo- 
seph Caro (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 227, 
1). General custom, however, decided that while 
for thunder the former benediction, expressive of 
God’s might, should be recited, the benediction for 
lightning should be, “Blessed be He who hath made 
the work of Creation ” (see “ Ture Zahab ” and “ Be'er 
Ieteb” to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, Le). Ac- 
cordingly, the ordinary prayer-books have this ar- 
rangement as a fixed rule. K. 
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Lilienblum 
LILIEN, EPHRAIM MOSES: Austrian LILIENBLUM, MOSES LÓB: Russian 


artist; born at Drohobicz, Galicia, in 1874. Lil- | scholar and author; born at Keidany, government of 


jen’s artistic inclinations became evident carly in 
life. He was apprenticed to a sign-maker, with 
whom he worked in return for meager board, and 
subsequently attended the academies of art in Cra- 
cow and Munich. He later removed to Berlin, 
where he is at present (1904) residing. 

At first Lilien's work was deficient in individual- 
ity. Even “Der Zöllner von Klausen,” one of the 
most admired of his earlier works, is vague, col- 
orless, and feeble. Lilien began with the illustration 
of books and newspapers, but soon pushed himself 
to the front; а number of his earlier efforts ap- 
peared in the “Jugend” and in the “Vorwärts.” 
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Kovno, Oct. 22, 1843. From his father he learned 
the calculation of the course of the stars in their re- 
lation to the Hebrew calendar (“ Hattot Ne‘urim,” 
i. 15). At the age of thirteen he organized a society 
of boys for the study of ^'En Ya‘akob (2b. i. 14); 
and at the age of fifteen he married and settled at 
Wilkomir. 

A change in the fortunes of his father-in-law 
throwing him upon his own resources, Lilienblum 
established a yeshibah in Wilna in 1965, and another 
in the year following (ib. i. 58-54). The advance of 
years, however, wrought a great change in the atti- 
tude of Lilienblum toward Judaism. He had read 





(From the drawing by Ephraim Moses Lilien.) 


His later productions, though not overladen with 
sentiment, are rich in pathetic touches. The best 
and most characteristic of his work is to be found 
in the book “Juda” (1900), which contains his 
* Jesaia,” “Passach,” and “ Sodom’s Ruinen.” He 
illustrated also the “Lieder des Ghetto” of Morris 
Rosenfeld (1903). His “Gedenkblatt des Fünften 
Zionisten-Kongresses in Basel" has attracted wide 
attention. Other notable illustrations are: “Ех 
Libris E. M. Lilien,” “Auf Zarten Saiten," * Der 
Jüdische Mai," *Ex Libris Ruben Brainin,” “Ех 
Libris D. Simonson,” “Ex Libris des Reichstagsab- 
geordneten R. Fischer," "Ein Salomonisches Ur- 
theil,” “In Rosenketten,” * Heimatlos," * Chanuka- 
liehter," “Signet des Jüdischen Kunstverlages 
Phönix.” 
ВівіловкАРИҮ: Ost und- West; Jüdische Künstler; The 

Maceabaan, March, 1904. 

8. : S. LED. 


the writings of the Maskilim, particularly those of 
Mapu and M. A. Ginzburg, and these produced in 
him a feeling of dissatisfaction with Talmudic stud- 
ies and of abhorrence for the ignorance 
and superstition surrounding him; he 
decided, therefore, to combat these 
faults. In an article entitled * Orhot 
ha-Talmud," in * Ha-Meliz," 1868, he arraigned the 
superstitious beliefs and practises of his people, de- 
manded the reform of Judaism, and insisted upon 
the necessity of establishing a “closer connection be- 
tween religion and life.” 

This article, followed by others of the same nature, 
stirred up the Jewish communities in Russia, and a 
storm of indignation against him arose among the 
ultra-Orthodox; he was denounced as а freethinker 
and continued residence in Wilkomir became impos- 
sible. He then went to Odessa (1869), where he in- 
tended to prepare himself for the university (* Hat- 
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tot Ne'urim," ii. 3), but after a hard struggle he was 
compelled to give up that design. 

The anti-Jewish riots of 1880 and 1881 aroused 
Lilienblum to a consciousness of the unsafe position 
of the Jews “in exile,” and he gave utterance to his 
apprehensions in an article entitled * Obshcheyevreis- 
ki Vopros i Palestina? 
Gün “Razsvyet,” 1881, 
Nos. 41, 49), in which 
hc points to the reestab- 
lishment of the Jews in 
Palestine as the only 
solution of the Jewish 
question. This article 
did not remain without 
results; the idea was 
hailed as practical, and 
many set themselves to 
realize it. In 1888 a 
committee was organ- 
ized at Odessa for the 
colonization of Pales- 
tine, Lilienblum serving 





Pinsker, author of 
* Autoemancipation,” as 
president; at the famous conference at Kotowitz, 
where representatives of all European Jewries met 
and discussed plans of colonization in 
Palestine, the foundation was laid for 
the Zionist movement, in which Lil- 
jenblum, as secretary, has taken the most earnest 
and energetic part (* Derek la-' Abor Golim,” p. 16). 

Lilienblum's activity thus covers two distinct pe- 
riods in the history of Russian Jewry. In the pe- 
riod of the Haskalah he followed the example of the 
Maskilim in demanding the reform of Judaism; but 
he differed from the Maskilim in that he was 
much less extravagant, his style being free from 
the flowery “ melizah " used by them, and his ideas 
being marked by sobernessand clearness. His *Or- 
hot ha-Talmud,” mentioned above, and his “ Hattot 
Ne‘urim” (Vienna, 1876), a description of his mate- 
rial and spiritual struggles, both made a marked im- 
pression upon that period. His influence in the 
Second period also, that of national reawakening, 
which he practically initiated, was due to his charac- 
teristic style. In his article on the Jewish ques- 
tion and Palestine, already mentioned, as well as in 
his “ О Vozrozhdenii Yevreiskavo Naroda” (Odessa, 
1883), the latter including the former and other 
essays of a similar character, he clearly and so- 
berly presents the anomalous position held by Israel 
among the nations and logically demonstrates its 
hopelessness except through national independence, 

Lilienblum wrote also: * Kehal Refa’im,” a poem 
describing the different types of Russian Jewry of 
the time, as they appear in the nether world (Odes- 
sa, 1870); “‘Olam ha-Tohu,” on some 
phases of Hebrew literature (in * Ha- 
Shahar,” 1878); “Bikkoret Kol Shire 
Gordon," on J. L. Gordon as a poet (in * Meliz Ehud 
Mini Elef,” St. Petersburg, 1884); * Zerubbabel,” a 
historical drama in Yiddish (Odessa, 1888); “Derek 
la-‘Abor Golim,” a history of the Chovevei Zion 
movement up to the time of the ratification by the 
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Russian government of the committee for the colo- 
nization of Palestine (Warsaw, 1899); * Derek Teshu- 
bah,” an addition to “Hattot Ne‘urim,” describing 
the transition of the author from the negative period 
of the Haskalah to the positive period of national 
reawakening; “Pyat Momentov Zhizhni Moiscya " 

(in Russian; 40. 1901), a psychological analysis of 

some important moments in the life of Moses. Lil- 

ienblum also edited * Kawweret,” a collection of arti- 

cles in Hebrew (Odessa, 1890), and the “ Luah Ahia- 
saf,” 1901. He was the author of a number of 

other articles, of which the most important is “O 

Neobkhodimosti Reform v Yevreiskoi Religii” (in 

* Voskhod," 1882-83). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lilienblum, Hattot Ne*wrim, Vienna, 1876; 
idem, Derek Teshubah, Warsaw, 1899 ; idem, Derek lat Abor 
Golim, ib.; Mordecai b. Hillel ha-Kohen, in Luah Ahiasaf, 
ib. 1893; Berdychevsky, Dor Dor, ib. 1901 ; N. Slouschz, Lit- 
térature Hébraique, pp. 166 ct seq., Paris, 1903; Wiener, Y'id- 
dish Literature, p. 238, New York, 1899, 

п. R. A.S. W. 


LILIENTHAL, MAX: Rabbi and educator; 
born at Munich Nov. 6, 1815; died at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April б, 1882; educated at the University of 
Munich (Ph.D. 1887). In1839 he accepted the office 
of principal in the newly established Jewish school 
of Riga, where he was appointed preacher also. 
The school was opened Jan. 15, 1840. In recogni- 
tion of the sentiments expressed in the sermon with 
whieh Lilienthal opened the school the emperor 
Nicholas presented him with a diamond ring. In 
Dec., 1841, at the instance of Uvarov, minister of 
publie instruction, to whom he was recommended 
by Count Maltitz, the Russian ambassador to Hol- 
land, Lilienthal was sent from St. Petersburg on 
an official mission. It was the intention of the 
government to establish Jewish schools for secular 
and religious instruction, and the duty assigned to 
Lilienthal was to determine the attitude of the Jews 
in regard to them and to quict their fears as to the 
intentions of the government; for the plans of the 
latter were regarded with suspicion among the 
Jewish masses, who believed that the real pur- 
pose of the proposed schools was to leatl the 
Jews gradually to conversion to Christianity. Lilien- 
thal repaired to Wilna, wherethe community, acting 
on his assurances, appropriated 5,000 rubles for 
School purposes, and promised Lilienthal that more 
money would be supplied when necessary. But 
notwithstanding Lilienthal's assurances, the mistrust 
toward him of the Jews in Lithuania increased. At 
Minsk, whither he had gone at the invitation of the 
local kahal, he was given to understand that the - 
Jews of Lithuania had no confidence in him. His 
stay in Minsk was rendered unpleasant by the re- 
sentment of the Jewish masses, and he even had to 
invoke the protection of the police. On his return 
to Wilna, Lilienthal found distrust of him growing 
there; thereupon, discouraged, he returned to St. 
Petersburg. 

After several months’ arduous work in the oflices 
of the Ministry of Education and with Count Uvarov, 
he returned to Wilna and prepared a circular let- 
ter to the Jews of Russia, published under the 
title ^ Maggid Yeshu‘ah.” When a council of rabbis 
and other prominent Jews was convoked at St. Pe- 
tersburg, consisting of Rabbi Isaac ben Hayyim of 
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Volozhin, Rabbi Mendel Shneersohn of Lubavich, 
Bezaleel Stern of Odessa, and Israel Heilprin of 
Berdychev, Lilienthal was appointed 

His secretary of a senatorial committee 

« Maggid of fourteen. During the sessions 
Yeshu‘ah.” Stern had many an encounter with 
Lilienthal and was even provoked 

to aecuse him of ignorance of the Talmud. In the 
autumn of 1842 Lilienthal went to Odessa with let- 
ters of recommendation from Uvarov to Count M. 
S. Vorontzov. The Odessa community received 
hini warmly, and appointed himtheirrabbi. Lilien- 
thal was soon convinced, however, that his efforts 
in behalf of the Russian Jews would not yield the 
desired results; as a foreigner jt was difficult for 
him to gaina true insight into their traditions, hopes, 
and aspirations. He did not understand them, nor 
they him; and he was placed in an awkward and 
delicate position by the distrust of the Jews on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, by the efforts of 
the government to effect their assimilation without 
according them full 
‘rights of citizenship. 
Lilienthal left 
Russia suddenly in 
1944 and went to the 
United States. Set- 
tling in New York, 
he became rabbi of 
the Congregation An- 
she Chesed, Norfolk 
street, and, later, 
rabbi of Shaar ha- 
Shomayim, Attorney 
street, Hissomewhat 
advanced views led 
to considerable fric- 
tion. Heresigned his 
position in 1850 and 
established an educa- 
tional institute with 
which he attained 
considerable success. 
In 1854 he became 


correspondent of 
the * American Isra- 
elite," and in the 
folowing year re- 


moved to Cincinnati and became associate editor 
of that journal and rabbi of the Congregation Bene 


Isracl. His activity in Cincinnati extended over 
a period of twenty-seven years. He 
Associate organized the Rabbinical Literary 


Editor of Association, serving as its president, 

«American and was at first instructor and later 
Israelite.” professor of Jewish history and liter- 
ature at Hebrew Union College. He 

was prominent, also, in the Jewish press as the 
founder and editor of the «Hebrew Review,” а 
quarterly, and the * Sabbath-School Visitor,” a 
weekly, and as a frequent contributor to the “ Israel- 
ite,” the * Occident,” “ Deborah” (founded by him), 
the“ Asmonean,” * Volksblatt,” and * Volksfreund.” 
He published a volume of poems entitled “ Froiheit, 
Frühling und Liebe” (1857), several volumes of ad- 
dresses and sermons, and Jeft three dramas in manu- 
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Otto Lilienthal Experimenting with His Flying-Machine : 
Starting from a Platform. 
(From а photograph.) 





script—* Die Strelitzen Mutter," * Rudolt von Habs- 
burg," and * Der Einwanderer,” 

Lilienthal took an active interest in the affairs of 
the municipality. As member of the Cincinnati 
board of education, and as director of the Relief 
Union and of the university board, he contributed 
much to the welfare of his adopted city. lle wasa 
reformer by nature; he was instrumental in intro- 
ducing reforms in his own congregation in Cincin- 
nati, constantly preached tolerance, and urged а 
more liberal interpretation of J ewish law. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Ehrlich, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Is- 

raclitischen Gemeindeschiule zu Riga, pp. 9-14 ; Leket Ama- 

rim, supplement to Ha-Meliz, 1888, pp. 86-89; Kayserling, 

Gedenkblitter, p. 905 Ha-Pardes, pp. 186, 195; Jüdisches 

Volksblatt, 1856, No. 36 ; Lilienthal, My Travels in Russia. in 

American Israelite, vols. i. and ii.; Independent, New York, 

xlviii. 343; Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in Liv- und Kur- 


land, pp. 14-15, Mitau, 1853 5 Morgulis, in Yevreiskaya Diblio- 


teka, i.; Yevreiskiya Zapiski, 1881, p. 9; Vyestnik Russ- 
H. R. 


kikh Yevreyev, 1871, No. 26. 
LILIENTHAL, OTTO: German mechanical 
engineer and experi- 
menter in aerial navi- 
gation; born May 28, 
1848, at Anklam; 
died Aug. 9, 1896, at 
Rhinow. Lilienthal's 
theory was that arti- 
ficial flight must fol- 
low the principles of 
bird-üight. His ex- 
periments, which 
were made with the 
assistance of his 
brother G. Lilien- 
thal, extended over 
a period of twenty- 
five years; in the 
summer of 1891 he 
made, with a pair 
of curved wings de- 
signed forsoaring, the 
first practical demon- 
stration of man's 
ability to fly. He 
made the flight suc- 
cessfully several 
times, but finally 
met death during an experiment at Rhinow. 
Lilienthal was a member of the German Society 
for the Advancement of Aerial Navigation. He 
was the author of “ Der Vogelflug als Grundlage der 
Fliegekunst? (Berlin, 1889), in which he explained 
the theoretical reasons for the form of his aerial 
machine; and “ Die Flugapparate." 








BIBLIOGRAPHY :_ Chanute, Progress in. Flying Machines, pp. 

202-211, New York. 1899; Kohut, Berühmte Tsraetitische 
Münner und Frauen, No. 15, рр. 246-247 ; Vallentine and 
Tomlinson, Travels in Space, рр. 952 et seq., London, 1902; 
Report. of the Sm ithsonian Institution, pp. 189-199, Wash- 
ington, 1893. 8 


LILITH (vo: LXX. 'Orakévravpot ; Symmachus, 
лаша; Vulg. “Lamia "у; Female demon. Of the 
three Assyrian demons Lilu, Lilit, and Ardat Lilit, 
the second is referred to in Isa. xxxiv. 14. Schra- 


` der (7 Jahrb. für Protestantische Theologie," i. 128) 
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takes Lilith to be a goddess of the night; she is said 
to have been worshiped by the Jewish exilesin Baby- 
lon (Levy, in “2. D. M. G.” ix. 470, 484). Sayce 
(Hibbert Lectures,” pp. 145 et seg.), Fossey (“La 
Magie Assyrienne,” pp. 97 её seg.), and others think 
that “Lilith” is not connected with the Hebrew 
“Тау” (night), but that it is the name of a demon of 
the storm, and this view is Supported by the cunei- 
form inseriptions quoted by them. It must, however, 
be assumed that the resemblance to the Semitic 
“Тау” materially changed the conception of Lilith 
among the Semites, and especially among the Jews. 
No definite conclusions can be drawn from the pas- 
Sage in Isaiah, where it is said of the devastated 
palaces of Edom that wild animals shall dwell in 
them “and the satyr shall cry to his fellow; the 
Screech-owl also shall rest there, and find for herself 
a place of rest? (Isa. xxxiv. 14; see Cheyne's note 


ad loc.). Baudissin connects Lilith with Zech. v. 9. * 


Lilith is more fully described in post-Diblical lit- 
erature, where she appears as a demon of the night, 
as suggested by her Hebrew name. 

In Talmud Three classes of demons are mentioned : 
and spirits, devils, and “lilin” (Targ. Yer. 
Midrash. to Deut. xxxii 94; Targ. Sheni 
to Esth. i. 8; passim), The first have 

neither body nor form; the second appear in com- 
plete human shape; the third in human shape, but 
with wings (Rashi to Sanh. 109a). Adam procreated 
all the spirits while he was undera spell (Gen. R. xx. 
11; ‘Er. 18b). Similarly, Eve bore demons to male 
Spirits for the space of 130 years. This corresponds 
to the view that the demons are half human (Hag. 
16а). Hence an abortion which has ihe shape of 
Lilith may be a child, though it has wings (Nid. 
24b). Lilith is a seductive woman with long hair 
(Er. 100b); she is the Queen of Zemargad (Targ. 
Job i. 15; comp. Bacher and Kohut [see bibliog- 
raphy]); Ahriman is her son (В. B. 73а). She goes 
about at night, fastening herself upon any one sleep- 


' amg alone ба a room (Shab. 1510). ~The Lord will 


5 


protect thee” (Num. vi. 24) means, according to 
Targ. Yer., “. . . from lilin.” The meteor-stone 
is her arrow and is a remedy against discase 
(Git. 69b). Kohut's assumption that Agrat bat 
Mahlat (* daughter of the dancer ”), who roams at 
night with myriads of demons (Pes. 119}, bottom), 
is the queen of the lilin, is not verified. - King Sol- 
omon, who commanded all Spirits, had the lilin 
dance before him (Targ. Sheni Esth. i. 8). 

Kohut identifies Lilith with the Parsee Bush- 
yansta, and the Arabic translators render the 
word in Isa, xxxiv. 14 by “ ghul,” which is identical 
with the “lamia " of the Vulgate. In the Talmud, 

however, there is nothing to indicate 

Middle that Lilith is a vampire. The Ara- 

Ages and bians, on the contrary, are said to re- 
Modern gard Lilith, under the form of Lalla, as 
Times. a “holy dame” (Schwab, “Les Coupes 

Magiques et l'Hydromancie dans 1 An- 
tiquité Orientale," p. 11. The name “Lilith” is 
found also on amulets with terra-cotta figures 
(idem, “ Coupes à Inscriptions Magiques,” p. 62). In 
the later Middle Ages the mystics systematically 
amplified demonology on the basig of the traditions 
and the current European superstitions, and they 





also assigned a more definite form to Lilith (see the 
quotations in Eisenmenger, “Entdecktes Juden- 
thum,” ii. 417 et seg.) The superstitions regarding 
her and her nefarious doings were, with other super- 
stitions, disseminated more and more among the 
massof the Jewish people. She becomes а nocturnal 
demon, tying about in the form of а night-owl and 
stealing children. She is permitted to kill all chil- 
dren which have been sinfully begotten, even from 
а lawful wife. If a child smiles during the night 
of the Sabbath or the New Moon, it is a sign that 
Lilith is playing with it. One should then strike 
the nose of the child three times and drive Lilith 
away by the prescribed rough words (Joseph Cohen, 
“*Kmek ha-Melek,” p. 84b; comp. Grunwald, “ Mit- 
teilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volks- 
kunde,” v, 69), Lilith likewise appears to men in 
their dreams; she is the bride of Samael (Schwab, 
" Angélologie"; comp. Zohar ii. 267b). 15 is said 
in a Judieo-German book (“ Hanhagat ha-Hasidim ?) 
printed at Frankfort-on-the-Main in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century that Lilith deceives men 
and has children by them; infant mortality is re- 
garded as a consequence of this miscegenation 
(comp. Grunwald, Le. v. 10, 62). Ina certain leg- 
end she appears as Ше Queen of Sheba, who in the 
guise of a beautiful woman seduced a poor Jew of 
Worms (Grunwald, Le, ii, 80 et seq.). As she was 
eager to seize new-born infants, mother and child 
were provided with amulets, which since early times 
were regarded as an efticient protection against 
magic and demons; Lilith is the chief figure on the 
"childbirth tablets? still hung on the walls of the 
lying-in room in the Eastand in castern Europe (sce 
AMULEXS) The name “Lilith” occurs also in non- 
Jewish superstitions (Lammert, * Volksmedicin,” 
p. 170; Grunwald, Ze. vii., col. 2, n. 4). The concep- 
tion that she was Adam’s first wife (comp. Gen. R. 
Xxiv.; Yer. “Ет. 18b) appears to have been spread 
through  Buxtorf's “Lexicon Talmudicurm,” s o. 


Lilith is a clear instance of the persistence of popu- 
lar superstitious beliefs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. M. Menzies Alexander, Demoniac Posses- 
sion in the N. Т. pp. 15-16, 26, 44, 55, Edinburgh, 1902 ; Bacher, 
Lilith, Königin von Smargad, in Monatsschrift, 1870, xix. 
187-189; W. W. Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Reli- 
gionsgesen. i, 128, Leipsic, 1870; Bar Bahlul’s Syrisches Wor- 
terb.; G. Brecher, Das Transcendentale, ete., pp. 47, 50, 54, 
Vienna, 1850; Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, ii. 413 
et seq.; C. Fossey, La Magie Assyrienne, Dp. 26, 37 et seq., 
Paris, 1902; M. Grunwald, Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für- 
Jüdische Volkskunde, ii. 68, 74: v. 10, 62; vii. 104; Е. Hom- 
mel, Vorsemitische Kultur, p. 867; idem, Die Semiten. ete., 
p. 368, Leipsic, 1881; A. Kohut, Ucher die Jüdische Ange- 
lologie und Dümonologie, pp. 86-89, ib. 1866; M. Schwab, 
Vocabulaire de V Angélotogie, p. 162, Paris, 1897; idem, Les 
Coupes Magiques et l'Hydromancie dans PA ntiquité Ori- 
entale, in Tr. Soc. Bibl. Arch. April, 1890; idem, Coupes d 
Inscriptions Magiques, ib. June, 1891. 

E. б. Н.—8, 8, L. B. 


LILY : Rendering in the Bible of the Hebrew 
word }wiw (I Kings vii. 19) or nw? (II Chron. iv. 5; 
Cant. ii. 1; Hosea xiv. 5), which is probably a loan- 
word from the Egyptian " $-sh-sh-sh-n = “latus”; 
the white Шу, Lilium candidum Linn., growing wild 
їп the Lebanon and other regions of northern Pal. 
cestine. Ina figurat! vo'sense the word “shoshan ” 
is used of the capitals of the pillars and of the molten 
sea in the Temple (I Kings vii. 19, 26), and in the 
Mishnah of a nail-head and the knob on the Erroe;. 
in the Targum it connotes * flower" in general. 
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Sometimes, however, Targumic diction, followed by 
the Zohar, gives “shoshan” the meaning of “rose.” 

The first account of the lily is given by Ibn Ezra 
in his commentary on the Song of Solomon (comp. 
Salfeld, “Das Hohelied Salomo’s bei den Jüdischen 
Erklürern des Mittelalters," 1879, p. 68), and is one 
of the few descriptions of plants in Jewish litera- 
(ure. It runs thus: “It is a white flower of sweet 

but narcotic perfume, and it receives 
Described its name because the flower has, in 
by every case, six [ww] petals, within 
Ibn Ezra. which are six long filaments.” The 
Midrash alludes once to the abun- 
dance of its sap, and David Kimhi says that it has 
no roots.  Abravanel says that dew makes the lily 
bloom, but rain destroys it. The heart of this 
flower is directed upward, even though it be among 
thorns, thus symbolizing the trust in God which 
should be felt by Israel amid all afflictions (Lev. R. 
xxiii. 1; Cant. В. ii. 2). The Zohar speaks of the 
thirteen leaves of the lily which surround the flower 
as the thirteen attributes of God which encompass 
Isracl. This number is evidently derived from the de- 
scription of Ibn Ezra with its six petals, six stamens, 
and one pistil. Inthe “Tikkunim” (xxv. end; xxvi., 
beginning) the theme is varied, the “shoshannah ” 
being taken as denoting both the lily and the rose. 
The lilies among which the beloved feeds (Cant. ii. 
16) are the morning and evening Shema'; the five 
leaves of the rose are the first five words of the 
Shema'; and the thirteen leaves of the lily the 
numerical equivalent of “ehad,” the last word. 

The identifications of the “lily-of-the-valleys” 
(ib. ii. 1) and the “royal lily” of the Syriac transla- 
tion of Ecclus. (Sirach) xxxix. 14 and the Mishnah 
(Kil. v. 8; “Tikkunim,” iii. 78, 1. 2) are uncertain, 
although the latter has been regarded plausibly as 
a species of Fritillaria. ; 

The lily as the chief of flowers seems to have been 


represented on the shekels and half-shekels ascribed 
to Simon the Hasmonean ; and was common on coats 

of arms in medieval Spain and in modern times. 
About this flower a rich and abundant symbolism 
has gathered. The faces of the righteous are as the 
lily, and exist only for redemption as the lily for 
perfume; so that the later cabalists employ the 
flower as a symbol of the resurrection (Gamaliel di 
Monselice on Pirke Shirah, ed. Mantua, 


Typical p. 96a). Yet most of all the lily typi- 
Applica- fies Israel. As it withers in the sun- 
tion. light, but blooms beneath the dew, so 


Israel withers away except God be- 
comes as dew for her (Hos. xiv. 5), and she is re- 
nowned among the nations as the lily among the 
flowers. The lily among thorns is likened to Re- 
bekah, who remained pure amid evil surroundings 
(Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” ii. 248), and to the sons 
of Korah (Ps. xlv. 1 [A. V., heading]). While it 
was as ..ifficult to save the Israelites from the Egyp- 
tians as a Шу from the thorns (Bacher, 7.0. ii. 76), 
yet they remained faithful among those that wor- 
shiped strange gods, as the lilies keep their beauty 
despite gashes and wounds (Targ., Cant. ii. 1). 
The title of Ps. Ixxx. is supposed by Aha of Lydda 
to refer to the lily; and the passage in Ps. exxx. 1, 
“Out of the depths,” is explained by him as an al- 


lusion to the lily-of-the-valley. The phrase “set 
about with lilies” (Cant. vii. 2) is applied by the 
Haggadah to the words of the Law; but it is more 
usually regarded as alluding to the seventy elders of 
the Sanhedrin. In а funeral oration R. Simeon b. 
Lakish (Bacher, Lc. i. 401) interprets Cant. vi. 2 
thus: “My beloved”. is God, who has descended 
into “his garden," the world, to the “ beds of spices, » 
Israel, to feed in *the gardens," the nations of the 
world, and to gather the “lilies,” the righteous 
whom he removes by death from the midst of them. 
Similar allegorical interpretations are common, even 
as late as Enoch Zundel Luria in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The symbolism of the lily has 
passed from the Jews to the Christians, so that the 
angel of the Annunciation is conventionally repre- 
sented as bearing lilies without filaments. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fonck, Streifzüge Durch die Biblische Flora, 
pp. 53 et seq., Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1900. 
Е. G. H. I. Lö. 
LIMA, MOSES B. ISAAC JUDAH: Lithu- 
ашал rabbinical scholar, one of the so-called AHARO- 
NIM; born in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century; died about 1670. When a comparatively 
young man he successively occupied the rab- 
binates of Brest-Litovsk and Slonim. His fame 
as a scholar soon reached Wilna, whither he 
was called, in 1650, to fill the office of chief rabbi. 
Lima was of a retiring and difüdent disposition, 
which probably accounts for the paucity of his wri- 
tings. He left a manuscript commentary on Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, which his son Raphael 
published (1670) under the title of “Helkat Meho- 
kek,” and which, while betraying profound erudi- 
tion, was so condensed that the editor deemed it 
necessary to provide it with explanatory notes. Lima 
did not carry even this work to completion: it covers 
only the first 196 chapters of the Eben ha-'Ezer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. and ii., s.v. Hel- 
kat Mechokek ; S. Bick, in Winter and Wünsche, Die J üdische 
Gesell. X. 61 et Вей Josi: Geath. таат ио опа Sone 
Sekten, iii. 244. 
H. R. S. M. 
LIMERICK: Seaport town in Ireland, in which 
Jews began tosettle about 1881, after the Russian 
exodus. A synagogue was founded in 1889 in Co- 
looney street, and in the same year a bikkur holim. 
In 1901 it was found necessary to establish a Jew- 
ish board of guardians. On Jan. 11, 1904, Father 
Creagh, of the Redemptorist Order, delivered a vio- 
lent sermon against the Jews, accusing them of 
ritual murder, of blaspheming Jesus, and of rob- 
bing the people of Limerick. On the following day 
there was a riot in which the Jews were attacked by 
mobs, and this was followed by a general boycott 
by the local Roman Catholic confraternity, number- 
ing about 6,000 members. The chief ground for 
complaint against the Jews was the “ weekly-instal- 
ment plan” by which they sold their goods. The 
outburst against the Jews drew forth many pro- 
tests from Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy 
and laymen. The Jews of the locality suffered much 
from the boycott. Limerick has a population of 
45,806, of which about 300 are Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1904; Jew. Chron. 1904, 
Jan. 22 and succeeding numbers. 7 
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LIMOGES. Sce FRANCE. 

LINCOLN: County town of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land; formerly the second town of importance in 
the country, and on that account largely populated 
by Jews in the preexpulsion period. They appear 
to have settled on the Steep Hill, between the old 
Roman colony and the new castle and cathedral. 
'The earliest mention of them occurs in 1159, when 
the sheriff of Lincolnshire renders count of £40 
for the Jews of Lincoln in the pipe-roll of that 
year. 

Aaron of Lincoln conducted his extensive opera- 
tions from this town as a center; and his house, 
though considerably "restored," still remains as one 
of its earliest antiquities (see AARON OF LINCOLN). 
He took in pledge the plate of Lincoln Minster (Gi- 
raldus Cambren- 
sis, “ Opera,” ed. 
Dymock, vii. 
36). During 
the outbreaks 
against the Jews 
at the beginning 


saved them- “UA 
selves by seek- У iy A 
ing refuge in the is 2 1 
castle. The in- 
fluence of St. 
Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, may 
have had some 
effect in re- 
straining the 
mob. At any 
rate, Jews 
mourned his 
death sincerely 
in 1200 (Jacobs, 


Sl 
“Jews of Ange- S CHARTING ROR 
vin England,” х a зит 
p. 207). It would N 


appear that 
Moses b. Isaac, 
author of the 
“Sefer ha-Sho- 
ham,” was the 
son cf a Lincoln 
Jew, his mother 
being Contessa 
of Cambridge. 
Much business 
was done not 
only by Aaron of Lincoln, but also by Bene- 
dict fil Isaac, as well as by Aaron's brothers Senior 
and Benedict, and his sons Elias, Abraham, and 
Vives. In the Nottingham “donum” of 1194 
Lincoln comes second in point of tribute— £987 
4s. 114., as against £486 95. 7d. for London—but 
the number of Jewish names mentioned in Lin- 
coln is the largest. Aaron and his family possessed 
a considerable number of houses in the precincts of 
the Bail. Those belonging to Aaron himself es- 


cheated to the crown on his death, and were declared | 
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of the reign of Ай Я: \ 
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The Jewish Quarter, Lincoln, Circa 1290. 
(From Jacobs’ ** Jewish Ideals.’’) 


to be above 60s. in value. The houses of his brother 
Senior also became the property of the crown; but 
their value was only 10s. 

About 1220 a raid seems to have been made upon 
the Jews’ houses in Lincoln, Mosse de Ballio, as well 
as Sara, the wife of Deulacresse, having been mur- 
dered in that year. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century the most important Lincoln Jew was Bene- 
dict fil Mosse, who is undoubtedly to be identified 
with Berecoran DE NrcoLk mentioned among 

the Tosafists. There is also а Joce de 
Thirteenth Nicole mentioned; and in the cele- 
Century. brated case of Hugh of Lincoln refer- 
ence is made to the school of Peitevin, 
from which it seems probable that there was a bet 
ha-midrash at Lincoln. Several Hebrew “shetarot ? 
exist dealing 
with the trans- 
actions of the 
Jews of Lincoln, 
mainly with the 
Abbey of Neu- 
some. When 
Henry III. tail- 
aged the Jews of 
Lincoln, several 
men were made 
responsible for 
the tallage, 
among them Leo 
of Lincoln, said 
to be, at the 
time, one of the 
six richest Jews 
in England. He 
was also con- 
cerned with the 
debts of the Ab- 
bey of Neusome. 
Leo was con- 
demned for some 
crime; and his 
house in the 
parish of St. 
Martin's es- 
cheated to the 
crown in 1975. 
In 1255 occurred 
the case of Huan 
oF LINCOLN, 
which resulted 
in considerable 
loss of life to 
the Jewish com- 
munity. Many 
of these victims are referred to in later deeds with 
the title “ha-kadosh” or “martyr.” 

During the uprising of the barons in 1266 the “ dis- 
inherited” attacked the Jewry of Lincoln, mainly 
for the purpose of destroying the deeds of indebt- 
edness which tended to put the baronage in the 
king’s power. It is probable that the chest of the 
chirographers of Lincoln was burned at this time 
(“Select Pleas,” ed. Rigg, p. 41) Berechiah de 
Nicole had a son, Hayyim or Vives, and a daughter, 
Belaset, probably identified with the Belaset of Wal- 
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lingford whose house is the better known of the two 
Jews’ houses at Lincoln. She was executed in 1987 
for clipping coin. The betrothal deed of her daugh- 
ter still exists, in which an elaborate written copy 
of the Hebrew Scriptures is one of the most impor- 
tant items of the dowry. 

At the expulsion in 1290 no less than sixty-six 
householders of Lincoln left deeds, bonds for money, 
corn, or wool, aggregating in money £423 15s.; in 
corn £601 9s. 4d.; and in wool £1,595 6s. All of 
these fell into the hands of the king, besides thirty 
houses the exact value of which can not be ascer- 
tained. Most of the houses were in the Braunce- 
gate or in St. Martin’s parish, where indeed the 
ghetto seems to have been. No Jewish community 
has been formed in Lincoln since 1290. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England. passim ; 
M. D. Davis, in Arch@ological Journal, xxxviii. 178 et 860.5 
Freeman, English Towns, p. 216: Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
England, ii. i 


LINDAU, BARUCH BEN JUDAH LÖB: 
German mathematician; born at Hanover in 1759; 
died at Berlin 
Dec. 5, 1849. He 
wrote; “Reshit 
Limmudim,” 
a text-book of 
natural science 
(part i., physics 
and geography, 
Berlin, 1789; 
Brinn, 1796; 
Cracow, 1820; 
part ji., natural 
philosophy, 
with additions 
by Wolf ben 
Joseph [Joseph 
Wolf of Des- 
sau], Dessau, 
1810; complete 
ed. Lemberg, 
1869) ; “Shir Ha- 
tunnah,” epitha- 
lamium in honor 
of Judah ben 
Solomon of Han- 
over (n.d., n. p.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Fürst. Bibl. Jud. 

ii. 250; Stein- 

schneider, — Cat. 

Bodl. col. 1624; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 212. ~ 

р, S. Max. 

LINDO: Once of the oldest and most esteemed of 
London Sephardic families; it tracesits descent back 
to Isaac Lindo, who died in 1712. 
been a sworn broker of the city of London. Sec 
family chart on following page. 

LINDO, ALEXANDER: English merchant; 
died in London in 1818. 


For eight suc- | 
cessive generations a member of the family has | 








Jew’s House, Steep Hill, Lincoln. 
(From a drawing of the eighteenth century, in the British Museum.) 


He was connected with | 
the West India trade, and in this connection entered : 


into relations with Napoleon after the Treaty of . 


Amiens, arranging for the shipment of goods to the : 


value of £260,000 to the French West Indies for the 
use of the troops commanded by General Leclerc. 


The latter drew a draft on Paris for the amount, 
but this was dishonored on a frivolous pretext, and 
Lindo does not appear to have ever obtained his 
money. He died in financial difficulties; his bequest 
to the Bevis Marks Synagogue was never paid. His 
son Abraham Alexander Lindo wrote a pamphlet 
entitled * А. Word in Season ? (London, 1839), but he 
was prohibited by the Mahamad from publishing 
anything more. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Piceiotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewisht History, 

pp. 273-328, London, 1875. 
J 


LINDO, DAVID ABARBANEL: English 
communal worker; born in London Aug. 14, 1772; 
died there Feb. 26, 1852. He was an uncle of Lord 


i Beaconsfield, whom he initiated into the covenant 


of Abraham, and was intimately connected with the 


| Bevis Marks Congregation, representing the rigidly 


legal standpoint against the struggle for Reform. 
At its beginning in 1838 he helped to found and be- 
came chairman of a society called “Shomere Mishme- 
ret Akodesh,” formed to resist all innovations and 
oppose Reform 
tendencies; but 
the Yehidim 
ordered the dis- 
solution of the 
society as likely 
to lead to dis- 
union. Lindo 
had no less than 
eighteen chil- 
dren, eight of 
whom married 
into well-known 
Sephardic fam- 
ilies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Catalogue of the 
Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhi- 
bition, pp. 56, 70: 
Gaster, Hist. of 
Bevis Marks, pp. 
171-175, London, 
1902. 


LINDO, 
ELIAS HAY- 
YIM: English 
author and his- 
torian; born in 
1788; died in 
London June 11, 
1865. He spent the first half of his life in the 
island of St. Thomas, where he married and became 
one of the leading merchants. He was president of 
the Hebrew congregation and acted also in the hon- 
orary capacity of mohel for many years. 

Lindo settled in England about 1882 and began 
a series of literary labors. He translated the “ Con- 
ciliador " of Manasseh ben Israel (London, 1849). In 
1882 he published his “Calendar,” а reissue of 
which appcared in 1860. The tables are preceded 
by an essay on the structure of the Jewish calen- 
dar; and appended is a collection of general infor- 
mation. His last published work was the “ History . 
of the Jews of Spain and Portugal? (ib. 1849), for 
which he visited the Iberian Peninsula and obtained 
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much of his information from original sources; it 
still retains some value. He furthermore made man- 
uscript translations into English of some of the mas- 
terpieces of Hebrew literature, including Bahya’s 
* Hobot ha-Lebabot”; Judah ha-Levi's * Cuzari?; 
Isaac Aboab’s “Menorat ha-Ma'or." The manu- 
scripts are now in the possession of Jews' College, 
London. . 

Lindo was several times warden of the Portuguese 
congregation of London, and compiled а complete 
catalogue of all the works in its library, with bio- 
graphienl memoranda of their authors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 28, 1865. 

J. ` G. L. 

LINDO, MARE PRAGER: Dutch writer; 
born in London Sept. 18, 1819; died at The Hague 
March 9, 1879. He went to Holland in 1838 as 
teacher of English, first at Arnhem, and then at the 
Military Academy at Breda; and he studied Dutch 
literature at Utrecht University (D.Litt. 1854). He 
was inspector of schools in South Holland from 1865 
until his death. Lindo took a somewhat important 
position in Dutch literature asa mediator between 
Holland and England. He translated Dickens, 
Thackeray, Fielding, Sterne, and Scott in versions 
which were more distinguished for vigor than ac- 
curacy. He wrote a number of novels under the 
pseudonym “De Oude Heer Smits,” among them 
being “ Afdrukken van Indrukken ” (1854; his most 
popular work; written in conjunction with Lode- 
wyk Mulder); “Brieven en Ontoezemingen” and 
«Familie van Ons” (1855); * Typen? (1871). With 
Lodewyk Mulder also he published the weekly 
“Nederlandsche Spectator.” Lindo wrote a history 
of England in Dutch @ vols., 1868-74). His col- 
lected works, edited by Mulder, appeared in five 
volumes (Amsterdam, 1879). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Encyc. Brit. 10th ed., Supplement. 


LINDO, MOSES: Planter and merchant in 
South Carolina; born probably in England; died at 
Charleston, S. C., April 26, 1774. Heseems to have 
been considered one of the foremost experts in the 
cochineal and indigo trade in London. Becoming 
interested in the prospects of the indigo industry of 
South Carolina, he removed to Charleston in Nov., 
1756, and at once announced his intention of pur- 
chasing indigo for the foreign market. His adver- 
tisements appear repeatedly in the “South Carolina 
Gazette” for 1756. He soon became a wealthy 
planter and slave-owner and ranked among the 
prominent merchants of Charleston. He did more 
than any other individual to encourage and advance 
the indigo industry of the colony, among the most 
important industries in South Carolina in prerevo- 
lutionary times. His transactions were enormous, 
and in 1762 he was appointed “Surveyor and In- 
spector-General of Indigo, Drugs, and Dyes,” an 
office he resigned in 1772. 

Lindo seems to have been a man of scientific at- 
tainments, and his experiments with American dyes 
commenced as early as 1757. He maintained a 
correspondence with Emanuel Mendez da Costa, li- 
brarian of the Royal Society and one of the foremost 
naturalists of his day. The “Philosophical Trans- 





actions of the Royal Society " (liii. 238, paper 81) 
contains “ Ап account of a New Die from the Ber- 
ries of a Weed in South Carolina: in a letter from 
Mr. Moses Lindo dated at Charlestown, September 
2, 1768, to Mr. Emanuel Mendez da Costa, Libra- 
rian of the Royal Society." 

An item in the “South Carolina Gazette " (March 
15, 1778) states that Lindo purchased a stone which 
he believed to be à topaz of immense size, and that 
he sent it to London by the Right Hon. Lord Charles 
Greville Montague to be presented to the Queen of 
England. A number of Lindo's advertisements and 
of items concerning him in the *South Carolina Ga- 
zette” have recently been collected by Rev. B. A. 
Elzas, and reprinted in the “ Charleston News and 
Courier," Jan. 18, 1908. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Aerzte, 
in Monatsschrift, vii. 165; Hühner, The Jews of South 


Carolina Prior to 1800; N. Taylor Phillips, Publications 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soe. ii. 51-52. 


A. L. Hi. 


LINEN : Cloth made of flax. The Biblical terms 
are “bad” (LXX. 2000; А. V. “linen”), “ shesh,” 
and “buz” (LXX. Вісоос or Bóocwoc; A. V. “fine 
linen"). In the construction of the Tabernacle linen 
was used for the inner cover (Ex. xxvi. 1); the hang- 
ing or screen closing the entrance to the Tabernacle 
(Ex. xxvi. 36); the veil which divided the * Holy " 
from the “Holy of Holies? (Ex. xxvi. 31); and the 
hangings of the court together with the curtain for 
the entrance to it (Ex. xxvii. 9, 16, and parallels). 
It was used also in the priests’ vestments (Ex. 
xxviii. 42, xxxix. 27-29; Lev. xvi. 4). According 
to IL Chron. iii. 14 (comp. ii. 14), a curtain of рит 
also divided the Holy of Holies (“debir ”) from the 
Holy in the Temple of Solomon; and from I Macc. 
(i. 99, iv. 51) and Josephus (^B. J.” v. 5, $8 4 et seg.) 
it can be seen that in the two succeeding Temples 
both the Holy and Holy of Holies were divided by 
curtains of byssus. 

From Ex. xxxix. 27-29, compared with Ex. 
xxviii. 42 and Lev. xvi. 4, it would appear that 
“bad” and “shesh,” the latter being identified with 
Coptic *shens" and first mentioned in connection 
with Egypt (Gen. xli. 42), ате, if not identical, manu- 
factural varieties of the same substance. “ Buz,” 
again, which occurs only in later books, 18 assumed 
to bea later equivalent of *shesh " (comp. II Chron. 
ii. 14, iii. 14, v. 19 with Ex. xxv. 4, xxvi. 81, xxviii. 
49, eto.) ; in I Chron. xv. 27 it corresponds to “bad” 
in II Sam. vi. 14. It may also be a different local 
name for the same fabric (comp. Ezek. xxvii. 7 
and 16). 

The view of many modern exegetes that the He- 
brew terms denote *linen" is supported not only 
by the Septuagint renderings of Aiveoc and fis- 
coc, which latter generally means “linen” (comp., 
for instance, Herodotus, ii. 86; Thomson, * Mum- 
my Oloths of Egypt," in * London and Edinburgh 
Philosophical Magazine," 8d series, vol. v., p. 355; 
Budge, “The Mummy,” p. 190, Cambridge, 1893), 
but also by the facts that in the Temple of Eze- 
kiel the priests, while ministering, wore linen gar- 
ments (Ezek. xliv. 17), and that cotton is mentioned 
in the Old Testament under the name of “karpas” 
(Esth. i. 6). Still, as the ancients did not always 
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Sharply distinguish between linen and cotton, it is 
possible that both were used in the Sanctuary and 
that the terms designate in general “white stuff." 
It was enacted that garments should be made 
of only one kind of stuff (Lev. xix. 19), and later 

tradition (Josephus, * Ant.” iii. 6, $81 ct seg. ; 7, 881 

et seq. ; idem, * B. J.” v. 5, $ 7; Philo, “De Vita Moy- 

Sis," ii. 151; idem, “Duo de Monarchia,” ii. 225 [ed. 

Mangey]) and the Talmud have it that only wool 

(for the variegated ornaments) and linen entered 

into the textiles used in the Tabernacle and 'Temple 

(comp. Yoma 84b; Kil ix. 1; comp. also Ibn Ezra 

on Ex. xxv. 4). According to Josephus (* Ant.” xx. 

9, & 6), Agrippa II. permitted the Levites also to 

wear linen garments (comp. II Chron. v. 19; see 

SHA‘ATNEZ). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : John Braun, De Vestitu Sacerd. Hebr. i., ch. 
vi., Amsterdam, 1680; J. R. Forster, De Bysso Antiquorum, 
London, 1776; Haneberg, Die Religidsen Alterthümer der 
Bibel, p. 536, Munich; 1869; Tristram, Nat. Hist. pp. 440, 465, 
London, 1867; Yates, Textrinum Antiquorum, London, 1843. 

E. G. II. I. M. C. 


LINETZKI, ISAAC JOEL: Russo-Yiddish 
humorist; born at Vinnitza Sept. 8, 1889, in which 
town his father, Joseph Lineizki, was a Hasidic 
rabbi. Atthe age of eighteen Isaac ran away from 
home and went to Odessa. Thence he intended to go 
to Breslau to study at the rabbinical seminary, but 
was intercepted at the frontier by his father's fanat- 
ical friends, who forced him to return home. Li- 
netzki then attended the rabbinical school at Jito- 
mir (1862-68); and while there he wrote his first 
poems, which were published in his “Beizer Mar- 
shelik” (Odessa, 1868). Zweifel and Slonimsky 
took a great interest in Linetzki, who on the latter’s 
recommendation obtained a position in the office of 
M. Weinstin at Kiev. 

In 1866 Linetzki became a contributor to “Kol 
` Mebasser," a Yiddish weekly published in Odessa, 
and in 1868 he began the publication of his famous 
novel “Das Polische Jiingel.” The success of this 
work was unprecedented in Yiddish literature, Be- 
ing a true account of the life of a Hasidic youth 
and entirely based upon actual experience, “Das 
Polische Jüngel ” is, in the opinion of the most emi- 
nent critics, one of the best humoristic works in 
Yiddish (L. Wiener, “ Hist. of Yiddish Literature," 
p. 165). 

In 1875 Linetzki published at Lemberg conjointly 
with Goldfaden a Judeo-German weekly, “ Yisro- 
lik." In 1876-77 he published his * Pritshepe? and 
* Btatek," and the first number of his calendar, which 
he continued to issue for a number of years, In the 
period between 1882 and 1888 he published several 
works, including “Amerika zi Erez Isrocl”; a 
geography of Palestine; and translations of Les- 
sing’s “Nathan der Weise” and Grütz's “Gesch. 
der Juden." His * Worem Chrein," a sequel to 
"Das Polische Jüngel," was published as a serial 
in the “Jüdische Volksbibliotek ” (1888, vol i.). 
Shorter sketches from his pen have appeared in the 
“Familienfreund,” in the “Hausfreund,” and in the 
“Volksfreund.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Linetzki Yubileum, Odessa, 1891: Wiener, 
Hist. K gr ish Literature, New York, 1899; Voskhod, 
o. 2, 
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LION.—Biblical Data: There are several names. 
for the lion in the Old Testament (comp. Job iv. 10 et 
86Q.): “aryeh,” or “ari,” which is the most general 
name; “labi” and *lebiyah," for the old lion and 
lioness; “kefir” and * gur,” for the young, strong 
lion and whelp respectively; while “layish” and 
“shahal” occur in more poetic diction. 

The lion is one of the most frequently mentioned 
animals in the Dible, which would indicate its 
former abundance in Palestine. Its favorite haunts 
were the bushy environments of the Jordan (Jer. 
Xlix. 19, 1. 44; Zech. xi. 8), caves and thickets (Jer. 
iv. 7, xxv. 88; Ps. x. 9, xvii. 19), in general the 
woods (Jer. xii. 8; Amos iii, 8) and the desert (Isa. 
ххх. 0. Place-names which may be connected with 
the lion are: Arieh (II Kings xv. 25), Lebaoth and 
Beth-lebaoth (Josh. xv. 89, xix. 6), Chephirah 
(Josh. ix. 17, xviii, 28; Ezra ii. 25; Neh. vii. 29), 
and Laish, the original name of northern Dan 
(Judges x viii. 29). 

Many habits of the lion are incidentally men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. The male assists in 
the rearing and training of the young (Ezek. xix. 2; 
Nah. ii. 18); it lies in wait in secret places (Deut. 
xxxiii. 22; Lam. iii. 10); growls over its prey (Isa. 
XXxi 4); breaks the bones of its victims (Isa. 
xxxviii. 18), and carries them to its lair (Gen. xlix. 
9). Itnot only was the terror of flocks (Mic. v. 8), 
but also attacked men (I Kings xiii. 94, xx. 36; П 
Kings xvii. 25). It was, however, fought by shep- 
herds with sling and staff (I Sam. xvii. 84; Amos. 
lii. 12), and was sometimes killed by daring men 
(Judges xiv. 5; IL Sam. xxiii. 20). From Ezek. 
xix. 4, 8 it may be inferred that the usual manner of 
catching the animal alive was by pit and net. The 
custom of Oriental kings of throwing those fallen 
into disgrace to lions which were kept in dens, is 
illustrated in Dan. vi. 8 e£ seq. 

The lion is the emblem of strength, courage, and 
majesty (Prov. xxii, 18, xxvi. 18, xxx. 30). Judah is. 
compared to a lion (Gen. xlix. 9); soalso are Gad and 
Dan (Deut. xxxiii. 20, 23), Saul and Jonathan (II 
Sam. i. 23), Israel (Num. xxiii. 24, xxiv. 9), and even 
God Himself (Isa. xxxi. 4; Hos. v. 14, xi. 10). Sim- 
iles are derived from its terrific visage (I Chron. 
xii. 9), and especially from its terror-inspiring roar. 
The latter is ascribed to enemies (Isa. v. 99; Zeph. 
iii. 8; Ps. xxii. 13; Prov. xxviii. 15); to false proph- 
ets (Ezek. xxii. 95); to tho wrath of a king (Prov. 
xix, 12, xx. 2); to God (Jer. xxv. 30; Joel iv. 16; 
Amos i. 2, iii. 8). Iu the Psalter the lion is often 
the symbol of the cruel and oppressive, the mighty 
and rich (е.7., Ps, x. 9, xxxiv. 11, xxxv. 17). 

As an element of decorative art the figure of the 
lion entered into the design of the brazen LAVER 
in the Temple of Solomon and of Solomon’s throne 
(I Kings vii. 29, x. 20, and parallels). 

E. G. П. I. M. C. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud 
states six names of the lion, namely: “aryeh,” 
“kefir,” *labi'," “layish,” “shahal,” and “shahat ” 
(Sanh. 95a; Ab. R, N. xxxix., end). The most gen- 
eral terms, however, are “are,” “ауа” (B. К. 
4a), and “arych”; for the lioness, “ lebiyah” (B. 
K. 16b), “guryata” (Shab. 67a), and “kalba” 
(Yalk. ii. 721); and for the young lion, “ gurya? 
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(Sanh, 64a). In Hul. 59b an animal called *tigris " 
is defined as “ the lion of Be-'Hai " УШ 77%). By 
“ Be-‘Llai” is probably meant a mountain height or 
mountain forest, perhaps specially the Lebanon 
(comp. “bala,” 4b. 80a, and see болт); and if by 
“tigris” the tiger is meant, it would appear that 
the Talmudical writers did not know this animal 
from personal observation, and it was therefore en- 
dowed by them with fabulous proportions and qual- 
ities. Thus it is said in the same passages that the 
distance between the lobes of its lungs was nine 
cubits, and that its roar at a distance of 400 parasangs 
brought down the walls of Rome, Kohut (“Ueber 
die Jüdische Angelologie und Dümonologie, ” ete., 
p. 108; comp. also édem, * Атос Completum," iv. 
15) surmises that "tigris" is the Persian “ thrigat,” 
i.e., the mythical three-legged animal (comp. also 
Schorr in “He-Haluz,” vii. 32). 

The lion is often enumerated among the danger- 
ous animals (B. K. 15b and parallels). It is espe- 
cially dangerous in rutting-time (Sanh. 106a). It 
begins to devour its prey alive (Pes. 49b), carrying 
part of it to the lair for the lioness and the whelps 
(B. К. 16b; Sanh. 90b). Sometimes, however, the 
lion will stay among flocks without jnjuring them 
(Hul. 58a); it attacks man only when driven by 
hunger (Yeb. 121b), and never two men when they 
are together (Shab. 151b). Though the lion can be 
tamed (Sanh. 15b; comp. the expression “ari tar- 
put,” B. K. 16b), it is, on account of its dangerous- 
ness, kept in a cage (Shab. 106b), and when so con- 
fined is fed with the flesh of wild asses (Men. 1080). 
Tt is forbidden to sell lions to the pagans because 
the latter use them in their circuses (* Ab. Zarah 16a). 
In passing a lion’s den (“gob ?) one should recite a 
benediction of thanksgiving in memory of the mira- 
cle which happened to Daniel when he was thrown 
into such a den (Ber, 57b). The term of gestation 
of the lion is three years (Bek. 8a). Its tormentor 
is the “mafgia‘,” or little Ethiopian gnat (Shab. 
Tib) For the medicinal use of the milk of the lion- 
ess seeYalk. 721. 

The Talmud makes about the same figurative 
use of the lion as does the Old Testament. The lion 
is the king of animals (Hag. 18b) and the symbol of 
true mental greatness; and in this regard it is con- 
trasted with the fox (Shab. 111b; Ab. iv. 15; Git. 
88b); it is the type of strength and awe (Pes. 112a; 
Shebu. 22b; B. К. 85a). The sound of God's voice 
is likened to the roaring of the lion (Ber. 3a, b). 
The name of the lion is applied to God, Israel, and 
the Temple (comp. Isa. xxix. 1: *ariel"; Pesik. R. 
28 fed. Friedmann, p. 133] and parallels). The 
Hon also symbolizes the mighty spirit of tempta- 
tion and seduction to idolatry (Sanh. 64a; comp. 
I Peter v. 8). The Temple of Ezekiel is compared 
to the lion in its structure, both being broad in front 
and narrow behind (Mid. iv. 7). The lion is also the 
fifth sign (“Leo”) of the zodiac, corresponding to 
the fifth month, Ab (Pesik. R. Lc. ; Yalk., Ex. 418). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 115; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
pp. 68 and 70. 
I M. C. 


S. S. 
LION, HENRI JULIUS: Dutch journalist; 
born March 23, 1806, at Elberfeld ; died Oct. 19, 1869. 


In 1824 he entered the Prussian army, and in 1880 





that of Holland. In 1884 he went to India, and was 
honorably discharged as an officer at his own re- 
quest in 1841. After this he devoted himself to in- 
dustrial enterprises, having acquired a great practi- 
cal knowledge of Indian affairs. He was the Nes- 
tor of Indian journalism, being the founder of the 

“Bataviaasch Handelsblad.” To his great perse- 

verance must be ascribed the appointment of a com- 

mittee to consider the establishment of a railway in 

Java. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek, 
хх1. 

8. Е. Sr. 
LION, ISAAC JACOB: Dutch journalist ; 
born at Amersfort Dec. 17, 1821; died at The Hague 

Aug. 97,1878. Settlingin Amsterdam, he occupied 

himself with literary work, and became in 1840 edi- 

tor of the * Handelsblad." In 1849 he applied him- 
self to stenography, and in the following year was 
appointed shorthand writer to the Second Chamber 

(Tweede Kamer der Staten Generaal). Jointly with 

the lawyer D. Leon he established in 1850 the 

weekly *De Gemeente Stem." He was also corre- 

spondent for several weeklies and dailies. In 1856 

he became editor of the “Indier,” and in 1860 pro- 

prietor of the "'sGravenhaagsche Nieuwsbode," 
which paper he combined with the *Indier" and 
published as the ^ Dagblad van 'sGravenhage en 

Zuid-Holland.” This paper is still (1904) in exist- 

ence. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek, 
xxi. (gives list of works covering 3 pages); Dagblad van 
‘sGravenhage, Aug. 28, 1878. 

8. E. 81. 

LIPINER, SIEGFRIED: Austrian poet; born 
at Yaroslav, Galicia, Oct. 24, 1856; educated at the 
gymnasia in Tarnow and Vienna and at the univer- 
sities of Leipsic and Strasburg. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed librarian to the Austrian Reichsrath, which 
post he still occupies (1904). In 1894 the title of 

* Regierungsrath ? was conferred upon him. Lipi- 

ner has written: “Der Entfesselte Prometheus" 

(1876); “Renatus” (1878); “Das Buch der Freude” 

(1880); *'Totenfeier ” (1887), all published at Leip- 

sic, In 1888 he translated the “Pan Thaddeus” of 

Mickiewitz, and in 1886 wrote the libretto for Gold- 

mark's * Merlin.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, 
8. Н Е. T. H. 
LIPKIN: Russo-Jewish family which derives 

its origin from Dob Bar Lipkin, rabbi of Plungian 

in the first half of the eighteenth century (see Eze- 

kiel Katzenellenbogen, “ Keneset Ezekiel,” No. 7). 

The pedigree of the most important members of the 

family will be found on the following page. 


Israel Lipkin (known as Rabbi Israel Sa- 
lanter, after his place of residence, Salaty): Rus- 
sian rabbi; born at Zhagory at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; died at Königsberg, Prus- 
sia, Feb. 2, 1888. He received his first training from 
his father, Zeeb Wolf, who was rabbi at Zhagoty. 
After his marriage Lipkin settled at Salaty, where 
he continued his studies under Rabbi Hirsch Broda 
and Rabbi Joseph Zundel (died in J erusalem 1866). 
Zundel exerted a deep influence on the development 
of Lipkin's character; and the latter showed his ap- 








Lipkin » 
Lipmann-Mülhausen 





preciation of his tcacher by referring to him in the 
preface to his periodical “Tebunah” as the light 
which he followed all his days. 

In 1843 Lipkin was called to Wilna as head of the 
yeshibah Tomeke Torah. During his ineumbency 
he established a new yeshibah at Zarechye, а subusb 
of Wilna, where he lectured for about three years. 

Lipkin's great service lay in his insistence on the 
practical application of the moral teachings of Ju- 
daism and in his emphasis of the necessity of manual 
labor on the part of the Jews. He established socic- 
ties for the study of religious ethics, with but little 
regard for worldly affairs; and at his suggestion the 
works on religious ethics of Moses Hayyim Luz- 
zatto, Mendel Lefin, and Solomon ibn Gabirol were 
reprinted at Wilna. 

When, in 1848, the Russian government established 
the rabbinical school at Wilna, Lipkin declined an 
invitation to become instructor in Talmud and rab- 
binical law. He settled in Kovno and established a 
yeshibah, connected with the bet ha-midrash of 
Hirsch Naviazsky, of which he retained charge un- 
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leaders urging them to keep lists of recruits so as to 
leave no pretext for the contention that the Jews 
shirked such service. He was considered one of the 
most eminent Orthodox rabbis of the nineteenth 
century because of his broad Talmudic scholarship, 
his deep piety, and his personal influence for good; 
and he was probably the only rabbi of his time that 
exerted a wide influence on his fellow rabbis and on 
the Jewish communities of Russia. His disciples 
collected and published some of his sayings, com- 
mentaries, and sermons in “ Eben Yisrael ” (Warsaw, 
1858) and in * ‘Ez Peri" (Wilna, 1880). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 697, Warsaw, 1886; 


H. M. Steinschneider, ‘Tr Wilna, p. 128; Feldberg, in Kedosh 
Y'israel, Wilna, 1884. 
J. G. L. 


H. R. 

Lipmann Lipkin: Russian mathematician ; born 
at Salaty, government of Kovno, 1846; died at 
St. Petersburg Feb. 9 (21), 1876; son of Israel Sa- 
lanter.  Lipkin's early training consisted in the 
study of the Bible, the Talmud, and other religious 
books. At àn early age he began to show a deci- 


Samuel, rabbi at Plungian 





Zeeb Wolf 





daughter — 
Elijah, 


daughter — 
Samuel Hasid 
of Rossiena 


daughter — 
David of 
Rossiena 


daughter = - 
Jacob Neu- 
Stüdter Jacob, rabbi 
at Bausk 
Elijah Kalischer (1862) 
(Ragoler ; 
d. 1850) 


rabbi at Ritawe 


Israel — Ida Birkhahn, 
.Friedrichstadt 
(d. 1847) 


Isaac Nathan Nata, 
rabbi at 


Michael, Druya 


rabbi at Polotsk | 


Reuben Goldberg 
(4. Riga) 


Zeeb Wolf, 
rabbi at Telshi 


Asne — Itzig 
Birkhahn, 
Riga 


Israel (Salan- 
ter) Lipkin 
(d. a 


Lipmann Lipkin 
(d. St. Peters- 
burg) 





David Rabinowitz, 


Jacob of Propoisk 
rabbi at Glusk 


(d. 1895) 


Joshua, rabbi at 
Kletzk and Neshwizh 
(d. 1887) 





Mordecai Zebi, 
rabbi at Dubrovna 
(d. Grodno 1599) 


PEDIGREE OF THE LIPKIN FAMILY. 


til 1857, when failing health compelled him to re- 
move to Germany for medical treatment. He re- 
mained in the house of the philanthropists, the 
Hirsch brothers of Halberstadt, until his health im- 
proved, and then (in 1861) began the publication 
of the Hebrew monthly “Tebunah,” devoted to 
rabbinical Jaw and religious ethics. On account 
of his failing health this periodical was dis- 
continued at the end of a year, and Lipkin again 
lived for a time the life of a wanderer, visiting 
yeshibot and olfering advice to teachers and students 
wherever his assistance was sought. Toward the 
end of his life Lipkin was called to Paris to organ- 
ize a community among the Russian immigrants, 
and he remained there for two years, 

Lipkin was a singular combination of the ultra- 
Orthodox Jew and the man of the world, particn- 
larly in regard to the duties of citizenship. He 
preached love for the fatherland and respect for the 
laws of the country. When the ukase making mil- 
itary service universally obligatory appeared, Lip- 
kin wrote an appeal to the rabbis and community 





ded inclination for scientific subjects, particularly 
mathematics. Not knowing any European lan- 
guage, he had to derive his information from He- 
brew books alone. Notwithstanding the incomplete 
nature of such sources, and without other aid, Lip- 
kin not only succeeded in mastering the elementary 
sciences, but also acquired a knowledge of the 
higher mathematics. Не also began the study of 
modern languages, especially German and French. 
Subsequently he went to Königsberg, where through 
the influence of Professor Rischelo he was admitted 
to the lectures. Somewhat later Lipkin entered the 
Berlin Gewerbe-Academie, and then Jena Univer- 
sity, where he received the degree of Ph.D., his 
dissertation being * Ueber die Rüumlichen Strophoi- 
den." From Jena Lipkin went to St. Petersburg, 
and because of his great ability was permitted to 


! take the examination for master of mathematics in 
| spite of the fact that he possessed only the degree 


of "candidate," had not studied in any Russian 
school, and was not even thoroughly conversant 
with the Russian language. In 1878 he passed his 
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examination brilliantly. llis dissertation was al- 
most completed when he was attacked by smallpox, 
of which he died. 

Lipkin's name first became known in the mathe- 
matical world through his mechanical device for the 
cbange of linear into cireular motion, this mecha- 
nism having been invented by him while he was still 
a pupil at the technical high school. He described 
his invention in the journal of the Russian Acad- 
emy (“Mélanges Mathématiques de Académie Im- 
périale à St. Petersbourg," 1870), under the title 
“Ueber eine Gelenkgeradeführung von L. Lipkin.” 
The Russian mathematician Chebyshev had tried to 
show that an exact solution was impossible; and his 
views were accepted until Li pkin’s discovery proved 
the contrary. This invention has been described in 
numerous text-books, such as Collignon's *'Traité 
de Mécanique, Cinématique " (Paris, 1878), where it 
is called * Lipkin's Parallelogram.” 

A model of Lipkin's invention was exhibited at 
the exposition at Vienna in 1878, and was later se- 
cured from the inventor by the Museum of the In- 
stitute of Engineers of Ways of Communication, 
St. Petersburg. 

Lipkin never lost his deep interest in purely Jewish 
affairs, as is shown by his contributions to “ Ha- 
Zefirah.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yevreiskaya Biblioteka, v. 191 (translated 
into German in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1876, p. 18); Ha-Zefirah, 


1876. 
H, R. J. G. L. 


LIPMAN, CLARA: American actress; born 
in Chicago. She made her début as an ingénue 
with Modjeska in 1888, and subsequently played 
similar parts in A. M. Palmer’s company. She cre- 
ated the principal rôle in “ Incog ? (1891), but before 
this had interpreted leading parts in classic drama 
in various English and German companies. In 1898 
she created the part of. Julie Bon Bon in *The Girl 
from Paris.? With her husband, Louis MANN, she 
starred for five years, appearing in “ All on Account 
of Eliza,” “The Red Kloof,” “The Telephone Girl,” 
“The Girl in the Barracks,” “Master and Pupil,” 
etc, During the season of 1902-8 she withdrew 
from the stage on account of an accident to one of 
her arms. Clara Lipman is the author of a play 
entitled * Pepi" (1898). 

A. F. H. V. 


LIPMAN, SAMUEL PHILIPPUS: Dutch 
jurist; born in London April 27, 1802; died at Hil- 
versum July 7, 1871. He was educated at Glueck- 
stadt, Hamburg, and Amsterdam; studied law at 
Leyden (1819-22), and in 1823 established himself as 
a lawyer at Amsterdam, where he soon became fa- 
mous ав а pleader. In May, 1852, he was converted 
to Roman Catholicism. He then removed to The 
Hague, and devoted himself after 1862 entirely to 
religious study. 

Lipman published, besides many pamphlets (a com- 
plete list of which is given in “ Levensberichten ”): 
“Geschiedenis van de Staatkunde der Voornaamste 
Mogendheden van Europa Sedert den Val van Na- 
poleon,” 2 vols., Zutphen, 1934; “Het Nienwe Tes- 
tament Vertaald,” ’s Hertogenbosch, 1859; “ Consti- 
tutioneel Archief van Alle Koninklijke Aanspra- 
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Lipkin M 
Lipmann-Mülhausen 


VLLL ME o ommo "рс l шш шш ы НЕЕ 
ken en Parlementaire Adressen," 4 vols., 1847-68 
(2d ed., The Hague, 1864). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Tijd, July 18, 1871; De Wachter, Aug. 
1, 1871; Levensberichten van de Maatschappij soor Let- 
terkunde, 1872; Van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek, 
xxi. 

8. å E. Sr. 
LIPMANN-MÜLHAUSEN, YOM- TOB 

BEN SOLOMON: Austrian controversialist, 'Tal- 

mudist, and cabalist of the fourteenth and tifteenth 

centuries, According to Bishop Bodecker of Bran- 
denburg, who wrote a refutation of Lipmann’s “ Niz- 
zabon," Lipmann lived at Cracow. But Naphtali 

Hirsch Treves, in the introduction to his *Siddur,? 

calls him Lipmann-Milhausen of Prague, adding 

that he lived in the part of the town called “ Wys- 
chigrod.” Manuscript No, 223 in the Halberstam 
collection contains a document issued at Prague in 

1413 and signed by Lipmann-Mülhausen, as dayyan. 

It is seen from his * Nizzahon ” that, besides his rab- 

binical studies, Lipmann occupied him- 

His At- self with the study of the Bible, that 
tainments. he was acquainted with Karaite liter- 
ature, that he read the New Testa- 

ment, and that he know Latin. His authority in 
rabbinical matters is shown by his circular to the 
rabbis warning them against the use of any shofar 
not made of a ram's horn (comp. Luzzatto in * Ke- 
rem Hemed,” vii. 56). There are also responsa ad- 
dressed to him by Jacob b. Moses Mölln (Neubauer, 

“Cat, Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 907, 5), and Israel Is- 

serlein mentions him (“ Terumat ha-Deshen," No. 

24) as one of five scholars who met at Erfurt. In 

1399 (Aug. 16) Lipmann and many other Jews were 

thrown into prison at the instigation of a converted 

Jew named Peter, who accused them of insulting 

Christianity in their works. Lipmann was ordered 

to justify himself, but while he brilliantly refuted 

Peter’s accusations, as a result of the charges sev- 

enty-seven Jews were martyred on Aug. 22, 1400, 

and three more, by fire, on Sept. 11 in the same 

year. Of the accused Lipmann alone escaped death. 
Lipmann was the author of: “Sefer ha-Nizzahon,” 

a refutation of Christianity and Karaism and a 

demonstration of the superiority of rabbinical Juda- 

ism; “Zikron Sefer ha-Nizzahon,” a 

refutation of Christianity, an abstract 

in verse of the preceding work (pp. 

107-117 in the “Tela Ignea Satanz di 

of Wagenseil, who supplied a Latin translation and 

added a long refutation, Freiburg, 1681; Geiger, 

in Bresslauer's * Deutscher Volkskalender," iii. 48, 

declares Lipmann's authorship of this poem doubt- 

ful); a commentary to the “Shir ha-Yihud ? (Frei- 
burg, 1560). In Samson b. Eleazar's “ Baruk she- 

Amar" (Shklov, 1804) there is a cabalistic treatise 

on the Hebrew alphabet, entitled “ Sefer Alfa Beta,” 

the author of which is given as yoy brano. Sachs 
and Steinschneider concluded that the author was 

Lipmann-Mülhausen. This work discusses: (1) the 

form of the letters, (2) the reason for their form, (3) 

the mystery of their composition, order, and numer- 

ical value, and (4) the cabalistic explanation of their 
form. In this work the author frequently mentions 

a cabalistic work entitled “Sefer ha-Eshkol” and 

a commentary to the “Sefer Yezirah.” Menahem 

Ziyyoni's “Zefune Ziyyoni” is ascribed, in a pam- 


His 
Works. 





Lipmann-Mülhausen 
Lippmann, Gabriel 
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phlet quoted by Reuben Hoshke (Yalk., Reubeni, 
section “ Naso”), to a certain R. Tabyomi, whom 
Steinsehneider (* Cat. Bodl." col. 1411) identifies with 
Lipmann-Mülhausen.  Lipmann promises, in his 
“Nizzahon” (8 197), а commentary to Pirke Abot, 
but such a work is not extant. Finally, is may be 
added that Manuscript 820in Oppenheimer's collec- 
tion was supposed to be a Biblical commentary by 
the author of the “Sefer ha-Nizzahon,” but Dukes 
(“ Orient, Lit." xi. 299) declares that it is nothing 
else than the * Nizzahon ” itself. 

Lipmann's reputation is dependent, mainly, upon 
his * Nizzahon." That a rabbi in the fifteenth cen- 
tury should occupy himself with Latin and the 
New Testament was certainly a rare thing. Lip- 
mann was compelled to justify himself ($ 8) by re- 
ferring to the saying of R. Eliezer, “Know what 

thou shalt answer to the heretic " (Abot 
Contents of ii. 14). The whole work consists of 
the ‘‘Niz- 354 paragraphs, ihe number of days 
in the lunar year, each paragraph, 
with the exception of the last eight, 


beginning with a passage of the Bible, upon which 
the author founds his argument. Thus his argu- 
ments rest upon 346 passages taken from all the 
books of the Old Testament. The last eight para- 
graphs contain his dispute with the convert Peter. 
In the introduction Lipmann says that he divided 
the work into seven parts to represent the seven days 
of the week. The part for the first day contains the 
arguments against Christians; that for the second 
day those against the Karaite interpretation of the 
Bible; those for the remaining five days contain 
severally interpretations of obscure Biblical passages 
that are likely to mislead students; the reasons for 
the commandments ; arguments against atheists ; 
arguments against the Karaites and their rejection 
of the Talmud; and an account of the sixteen things 
which comprehend the whole of Judaism and which, 
after being indicated in the Pentateuch, are repeated 
in the Prophets and Hagiographa. 

Very characteristic is Lipmann’s refutation of the 
assumed miraculous birth of Jesus, as well as his 
demonstration of the falsity of the conclusions of 
the Christians who claim that the birth of Jesus was 
foretold by the Prophets. He constantly quotes 
Maimonides, Ibn Ezra, Nahmanides, Saadia, Rashi, 
Shemariah of Negropont, and other ancient schol- 
ars. Lipmann must have written his “Sefer ha- 
Nizzahon” before 1410, for he expressed a hope 
that the Messiah would arrive in that year (§ 385). 
It was first published by Hackspan (Altdorf, 1644), 
who with great difficulty obtained the manuscript 
from the rabbi of Schneittach. Wagenseil published, 

at the end of his “Sota” (Altdorf- 


zabon.” 


Transla- Nuremberg, 1674), corrections of 
tions and Hackspan’s edition under the title of 
Refuta-  "Oorrectiones Lipmannianæ.” Later, 

tions. the “Nizzahon” was reprinted, with 


S the addition of Kimhi’s * Wikkuah,” 
in Amsterdam (1709 and 1711) and Königsberg (1847). 
Sebald Snelle published the Hebrew text with a Latin 
translation and refutation of the paragraph (8 8) de- 
nying the miraculous birth of Jesus (Altdorf, 1648); 
and at various dates he published Latin translations 
of the paragraphs directed against Christianity. А 








Latin translation of the whole work, with the ex- 
ception of the passages taken from the Pentateuch, 
was made by John Heinrich Blendinger (Altdorf, 
1645)  Aswill be readily understood, the work gave 
rise to many polemics and called forth replies from 
Christians. The first was Stephen Bodecker, Bishop 
of Brandenburg, a younger contemporary of Lip- 
mann, who wrote a refutation of the * Nizzalion " 
(comp. Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr." i. 736). The following 
other refutations are published: Wilhelm Schickard, 
""Triumphator Vapulanssive Refutatio," ctc. (Tibin- 
gen, 1629); Stephen Gerlow, “Disputatio Contra 
Lipmanni Nizzachon " (Königsberg, 1647) ; Christian 
Schotan, “Anti-Lipmanniana” (Francker, 1659), 
giving also the Hebrew text of the * Nizzahon.? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, p. 443; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 403; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 71-72; Sachs, in Ke- 
rem Hemed, viii. 206 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 


1410-1414; idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 118, 129, 145; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. i., iii., No. 1361; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 124, 129, 191, 380. 


D. M. Sgr. 

LIPOVETZ: Town in the government of Kiev, 
Russia. Iu 1897 it had a total population of 6,068, 
of which 4,500 were Jews. There were 670 Jewish 
artisans and 71 Jewish day-laborers; of the latter 25. 
engaged in field-work during the harvest season. 
The economic condition of the Jews there has been 
unfavorably affected by the abolition of annual and 
weekly fairs, and in 1900 the poverty of the popu- 
lation became so great that a mob of several hun- 
dred collected at the house of the local police official 
and demanded bread and the reestablishment of the 
fairs. The Jewish artisans are engaged extensively 
in the manufacture of a new kind of footwear, one 
variety of which, worn by the peasantry, is known 
as “postaly,” and another, worn by the more pros- 
perous, as *skorokhody." The 25 hadarim afforded 
instruction to 475 children, and 59 Jewish pupils at- 
tended the city school. The Talmud Torah, found- 
ed in 1898, had 97 pupils. In 1768 Lipovetz suffered 
with other Ukrainean towns from the attacks of the 
Haidamacks. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod (monthly), 1890, ii. 94; Толо 


(weekly), 1900, Nos. 12, 17. 
H. R. 5. J. 


LIPPE (Lippe-Detmold): Small sovereign 
principality in northwest Germany, with a Jewish 
population of 750; total population (1895) 128,515. 
The earliest traces of Jewish settlement in Lippe 
date back to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Jews in the principality of Lippe seem 
to have enjoyed more privileges and greater security 
than in other German states. Thus the town coun- 
cil of Lemgo in a document dated 1419 refers to a 
Jew named Moses as “our fellow citizen." The 
contribution of the Jewry to the city treasury 
amounted in 1507 to one hundred florins ($40), a con- 
siderable sum in those days. Besides, it had to 
pay a Jew-tax, which in 1511 was fixed at eighteen 
gulden. In the year 1500 the “Edelherrn” Bern- 
hard VII. and Simon V. (father and son) permitted 
Antzell the Jew, with his wife and servants, to re- 
side in Detmold. 

A Jewish community was not formed in Detmold 
until the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Religious differences seem to have led to a split in 
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the community, for in 1723 the Jews of Detmold 
asked permission to build a second synagogue. 
These synagogues, however, were merely rented 
rooms. In 1742 the community evidently reunited, 
for it acquired a house and a barn, and con- 
structed out of the latter a synagogue, which is still 
inuse. In 1810, during the regency of the princess 
Pauline, the Jews in Lippe received family names 
and were regularly registered. At this time there 
were 175 Jewish families in Lippe; twenty-seven 
of these families were resident in Detmold, under 
Rabbi Abraham Löb Fürnbach, succeeded by his 
son Dr. Enoch Fürnbach (Fahlrenbach), who offici- 
ated until his death (Oct. 5, 1872). The civic rights 
of the Jews, as well as their systems of school and 
synagogue, were regulated afresh by the laws of 
1858 and 1879. From 1872 (Oct.) to 1879 (March) 
tlie rabbinate was provisionally filled by the teacher 
Leseritz of Detmold and, afterward, by Rabbi Klein 


of Lemgo. 
After this period, consequent upon the steady de- 
crease in the size of the community, the rabbinical 


position was left vacant. "The supervision of relig- 
jous instruction in the twelve congregations of the 
principality, comprising about 900 members, some 
950 of whom belonged to Detmold, was entrusted to 
the teacher and preacher Abraham Plaut of Detmold. 
Detmold is the birthplace of Leopold Zusz and 
of Dr. Abraham TREUENFELS, while Dr. Hermann 
VoGELSTEIN, at present (1904) rabbi in Stettin, is 
a native of Lage in the principality of Lippe. 

As à benefaetor to the Jews in Lippe, and, partic- 
ularly, of the Detmold community, may be men- 
tioned the court commissioner Solomon Joel Her- 
ford (d. Sept. 91, 1816). Не was the founder of the 
Joel Herfordsche Schule, the Joel Herfordsche Mil- 
den Stiftungen, and the Jüdische Militür-Unterstüt- 
zungskasse. 

D. А. Pr. 


LIPPE, CHAIM DAVID: Austrian publisher 
and bibliographer; born Dec. 22, 1828, at Stanisla- 
wow, Galicia; died Aug. 26, 1900, at Vienna. For 
some time he was cantor and instructor in relig- 
ion at Врегісѕ, Hungary, but he left that town for 
Vienna, where he conducted a Jewish publishing- 
house, which issued several popular works. He 
himself edited a bibliographical lexicon of modern 
Jewish literature (* Ch. D. Lippe's Bibliographisches 
Lexicon der Gesammten Jüdischen Literatur der 
Gegenwart und Adress-Anzeiger," Vienna, 1881; 
2d ed. 1900). 

s E. J. 


LIPPMANN, EDOUARD: French engineer; 
born at Verdun Feb. 22, 1888. Educated at his na- 
tive town, the lycée at Metz, and the Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures at Paris, he graduated as 
engineer in 1856. Joining the firm of Degousé & 
Laurent, architects, he resided in the French capital 
and took an active part in the defense of Paris as 
captain of the volunteer engineer corps during the 
Franco-Pussian war. In 1878 he established him- 
self in Paris, founding the house of Edouard Lipp- 
mann & Company. He became especially inter- 
ested in the boring of deep wells (one bored by his 
firm at the Place Herbert at Paris was 718 meters 








deep), especially petroleum-wells, and in the build- 
ing of bridges, canals, and roads in various parts of 
the world. 

Lippmann has published several essays in the pro- 
fessional papers, especially in the "Genie Civil," 
and is the author of * Petit Traité de Sondage." He 
has received several honorable mentions at theinter- 


‘national expositions; ¢.7., at Amsterdam in 1888, and 


at Paris in 1867, 1878, 1889, and 1900. 

Lippmann is an officer of the Legion of Honor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dict. Nat. ii. 127. 

8. Е. T. Н. 

LIPPMANN, EDUARD: Austrian chemist; 
born at Prague Sept. 23, 1842; educated at the 
gymnasium of Vienna and the universities of Leip- 
sic and Heidelberg (Ph.D. 1864). Не took a post- 
graduate course at Paris, and in 1868 became privat- 
docent at the University of Vienna. During 1872 
hetook charge of the classes of Professor Linnemann 


at the technical high school at Brünn; in 1875 he 
was appointed assistant professor of chemistry at 
Vienna University and chief of the third chemical 


institute; and in 1877 he was appointed professor of 
analytical chemistry at the Vienna Handelsaka- 
demie, which position he resigned in 1881. He is at 
present (1904) lecturer of chemistry at the Vienna 
technical high school. 

Lippmann has contributed many essays to the 
reports of the Vienna Imperial Academy of Sciences 
and to the professional journals of Europe. 
BIBLIOGRA RI: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii., Vienna, 

“мэ. 


s F. T. H. 


LIPPMANN, GABRIEL: French physicist; 
born at Hollerich, Luxemburg, in 1845. After being 
educated at the Ecole Normale and in Germany, he 
went to Paris, taking the degree of D.Sc. in 1875. 
During his stay in Germany he had given special 
attention to electricity, and subsequently invented 
the capillary electrometer, an electrocapillary mo- 
tor, etc. In 1891 he discovered the process of color- 
photography, which discovery he amplified in 1892. 
He prepared glass slides, which were covered with 
a very finely granulated bromid-of-silver solution, 
and which, when dried, were placed in a concave 
frame filled with quicksilver, giving a mirror-like 
surface to the solution. When the photograph is 
taken the light-rays form a wave of light in the so- 
lution in conjunction with the rays from the quicksil- 
ver-mirror, giving light “maxima” and dark “ min- 
ima.” These when reproduced give, by reflected 
light, a true picture in the original colors. How- 
ever, the very long exposure necessary (about ten 
minutes) makes the process unsatisfactory. This 
discovery won him recognition. In 1883 he succeeded 
Briot as professor of physical mathematics at the 
Sorbonne, and in 1885 he became professor of exper- 
imental physics at the same institution. In 1886 he 
was clected member of the Académie des Sciences, 
succeeding Dessain. Lippmann has contributed 
many essays to the professional journals, and is the 
author of *Cours de Thermodynamique," Paris, 
1886, and “Cours d'Acoustique et d'Optique," 2. 
1888. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse Illustré. 


8. F. T. H. 
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LIPPMANN, GABRIEL HIRSCH: German 
rabbi; born at Memmelsdorf, Bavaria; died at Kis- 
singen May 26, 18604. He went in his carly youth 
to Burgpreppach, where he studied the Talmud un- 
der Rabbi Abraham Moses Mayländer. Пе contin- 
ued his studies at the yeshibah at Fürth and, under 
the guidance of Chief Rabbi Hillel Sondheimer, at 
Aschaffenbur g; he received his Ph.D. degree from 
the Univer sity of Würzburg. He then accepted a 
call as preacher to Aurich, and later became dis- 
trict rabbi in Kissingen. 

Lippmann was the editorof: 
die Feinheiten der Hebrüischen Sprache. Gramma- 
tische Forschungen von Abraham ibn Esra. Neue 
Ausgabe mit Hebritischem Commentar," Fürth, 1827; 
il Sefer ha-Shem. Ueber das Tetragrammaton,” 2б. 
1884; “Safah Berurah. Ueber Hebr. Grammatik 
. . . Abr. ibn Esra, mit Hebr, Commentar," db. 
1839; “Sefat Yeter. Beleuchtung Dunkler Bibel- 
stellen von Abraham ibn Esra, mit Hebr. 
Commentar und Vorwort von I. M. Jost,” Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1843. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bamberger, Gesch. der Juden in Aschaffen- 

burg, p. 78; Ben Chananja, 1864, No. 22. 

s. M. L. B. 


LIPPMANN, MAURICE: French engineer; 
born at Ville d'Avray (Seine-et-Oise) Sept. 27, 1847. 
He received his diploma as bachelor of law in 1869. 
During the siege of Paris іп 1870 he served in the 
artillery. In 1874 Lippmann was appointed director 
of the state manufactory of weapons (*manufac- 
ture nationale d'armes?) at St. Etienne, which posi- 
tion he held for ten years. Resigning in 1884, he 
retired to private life, living at Bracquemont, near 
Dieppe. In 1889 he was appointed a member of the 
commission of military art for the French Exposi- 
tion of 1890. 

Lippmann has published: “L’Art dans l'Armure 
et dans les Armes." Пе is an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 


“Sefer Zahot. Ueber 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. ii. 144. 

8. Е. T. Н. 

LIPPOLD: German physician and financier; 
born at Prague; lived at Berlin in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was in great favor with the elector Joa- 
chim IL, acting as his financial adviser and as ad- 
ministrator of Jewish affairs. After the sudden 
death of Joachim (1571), his son and successor, Jo- 
hann, Georg, accused Lippold of having poisoned 
the elector. Being put to the torture of the rack, 
he confessed this crime; and, although he afterward 
retracted, he was executed Jan. 28, 1578, the Jews 
of Berlin and of the province of Brandenburg being 
expelled from the country in the same year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ludwig Geiger, Gesch. oer Juden in Berlin, 
p. vi.. Berlin, 1871: Gratz, Gesch. 2d ed., ix. 474. 


D. S. MAN. 


LIPSCHITZ, RUDOLF: German mathemati- 
cian; born May 14, 1832, at Königsberg, East Prus- 
sia; diedat Bonn Oct. 8, 1903. Educated at his na- 
tive town (Ph.D. 1853), he established himself in 
1857 as privat-docent in the University of Bonn, 
becoming professor of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Dreslau in 1802, and in that of Bonn in 1864. 

Lipschitz was the author of: * Wissenschaft und 
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Staat,’ Poen 1874+; “Die Bedeutung der Theore- 
tischen Mechanik," Berlin, 1876; “Lehrbuch der 
Analysis," Bonn, 1877-80; “Untersuchungen über 
die Summen von Quadraten,” 2. 1886. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Levikon. 

х, F. T. II. 

LIPSCHUTZ (LÜPSCHÜTZ, LIPSCHITZ, 
LIBSCHITZ): Name of a family of Polish and 
German rabbis; derived from * Liebeschitz," name 
of а town in Bohemia. 

Aryeh Lób Lipschütz: Austrian rabbi and 
author; lived in the second half of the eight- 
eenth and in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; died in Brigul, Galicia, before 1849. He was 
the pupil of Aryeh Lob (author of * Kezot ha-Ilo- 
shen”) and son-in-law of Moses Teitelbaum, rabbi 
at Ujheiy. He held the office of rabbi in several 
cities in Galicia, and at last went to Brigul, where he 
remained tillhis death. He was the author of “Ari 
She-be-Haburah” and “Geburot Ari,” novelle on 
Ketubot, mentioned in “ ‘Emek Berakah,” by Joseph 
Saul Nathanson. Besides these works he wrote 
“Aryeh debe-'Ilai," containing novella on Kiddu- 
shin, Yoma, Menahot, Kinnim, and Niddah, as well 
as responsa on the four parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 
This work was published in Lemberg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 82, 

ii. 16; Eliezer Cohen, Kinat Soferim, p. 104b (note 1723). 


and p. 110a. 
N: T. I. 


nd Isaac Lipschütz: Son of Israel Lip- 
schütz; born in Dessau; died in Berlin Dec. 18, 1877 
Не was at first rabbi at Landsberg, and then district 
rabbi in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, but was obliged 
to resign both positions in consequence of dis- 
agreements with his congregations. Thereafter he 
lived in private at Hamburg. Не wrote * Torath 
Sch'muel, ein Erbauungsbuch für Israeliten ” (Ham- 
burg, 1867). 

8. M. K. 

Baruch Mordecai b. Jacob Lipschitz (Lib- 
schitz): Russian rabbiand author; born about 1810; 
died at Siedlice, Poland, March 30, 1885. At an 
early age he became known for his wide Talmudical 
learning; and later he ranked with the leading rab- 
binical authorities of his time. Rabbis from all 
parts applied to him for decisions in regard to diff- 
cult questions, and his responsa were characterized 
by clearness and sound sense. He officiated as rabbi 
for forty-three years in various cities, including 
Semiatitz, Wolkowisk, Novogrudek, and finally 
Siedlce, where he remained till his death. 

Lipschitz was the author of: *Berit Ya'akob" 
(Warsaw, 1876-77), responsa on the four parts of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk; “Bet Mordekai,” sermons; *Min- 
hat Bikkurim,” novelle on the Shulhan ‘Aruk; and 
novelle on the Jerusalem Talmud. The last three 
works remain in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fa-Zefirah, 1885, No. 14; Ha-Asif, 1985, p 
158; H. N. Steinschneider, Ty "ina. р . 164. 
N. T. L. 


8. 8, 

Eliezer ben Solomon Lipschütz: German 
rabbi; died at Neuwied about 1748. At the age of 
thirty he became rabbi at Ostrow, where he gathered 
many pupils about him.. Several years later he ac- 
cepted a rabbinate elsewhere, but differences with 
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his congregation soon compelled him to resign. Пе 
wandered about until finally he went to Cracow, 
where he obtained a rabbinate through the influence 
of his wife’s uncle, Simon Jolles. There, too, he 
had many enemies, and on the death of Jolles he 
was obliged to leave Cracow. After some time he 
became rabbi at Neuwied, where he remained until 
his death. He wrote “Heshib R. Eliezer we-Siah 
ha-Sadeh," responsa, published together with a 
number of responsa by his son Israel Lipschütz 
(Neuwied, 1749), and * Dammesek Eli‘ezer,” novellae 
(to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah and Hoshen Mish- 
pat) and responsa, among the latter being some 
written by his brother Ephraim Lipschütz (ib. 1749). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface to Heshib R. Eliezer we-Siah ha- 

Sadeh ; Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, ii. 183, Cracow, 1893. 

8. М. K. 

Gedaliah ben Israel Lipschütz: Rabbi at 
Obrzizk, near Posen; flourished in Шо eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries (d. 1826). He was the au- 
thor of the following works: “Regel Yesharah " 
(Dyhernfurth, 1776), explanations of Rashi and tosa- 
fot to the section Nezikin, notes on Aboi de-Rabbi 
Natanand on thesmall tractates of the Talmud, with 
two supplements treating of weights, measures, and 
geometry in the Talmud, and explaining the caleula- 
tions found in Kilayim iii, v.; “Humre Маша” 
(Berlin, 1784), divided into six parts (“kinnim 2); 
containing a commentary on the Talmud, explana- 
tions of all the foreign words found in the Talmud, 
à commentary on Asheri (Rosh), notes on Alfasi, а 
commentary on Targum Onkelos, and explanation of 
the difficult mishnayot; * Кепеѕеё Yisrael " (Breslau, 
1818), notes on the Mishnah and on various Talmud- 
ical subjects, extracted from several works left by 
Gedaliah in manuscript, and published by his son 
Israel Lipschütz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY teinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1003: Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 275; Fuenn, Keneset. Yisrael, s.v. 
I. Bn. 


8. 8, 

Gedaliah ben Solomon Lipschütz: Polish 
Scholar; lived at Lublin in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He was a relative and also 
a pupil of Meir of Lublin, whose responsa he 
edited, adding to them an index (Venice, 1618). 
He wrote a commentary to Albo's * ‘Ikkarim,” 
entitled *'Ez Shatul” (/b. 1618) This commen- 
tary may be considered a double one; in “Sho- 
rashim ” the commentator explains the text of Albo, 
while in the part called “‘Anatim” he gives an ex- 
position of Albo’s views, comparing them with the 
views of other philosophers. In the preface, Lip- 
schiitz says that he composed the commentary in his 
twenty-sixth year, but-that for various reasons he 
could not publish it. Later, at the request of 
friends, he revised his work, which revision he com- 
pleted at Lublin, Feb. 12, 1617. He compiled an 
index to the Biblical and Midrashic passages in Al- 
bo’s text. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 218; Fürst, Bibl. 

Jud. ii. 230; Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lub- 


lin, p. 46. А 
8. 8. М. SEL. 


Hayyim ben Moses Lipschütz: Polish rabbi 
of the seventeenth century: born at Ostrog about 
1620. He wrote * Derek Hayyim” (Sulzbach, 1709), 
a book containing prayers and ritual laws for per- 
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sons who are traveling, published by some of his 
pupils. Although the book contains prayers which 
show that the author was a follower of Shabbethai 
Zebi, it is interesting to know that it had the ар- 
probation of eight of the most renowned rabbis of 
the time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wiener, Kehillat Mosheh, p. 29? ; Emden, To- 
rat _ha-Kenaot, р. 144, Lemberg, 1870; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 830. 

D. B. Fr. 


Israel Lipschütz: Son of Eliezer Lipschütz; 
rabbi at Cleve. "There he became notorious in con- 
nection with a “get” controversy which attracted 
the attention of a large number of contemporary 
Jewish scholars. The dispute arose over a divorce 
granted by him in August, 1766, which was do- 
clared invalid and which the rabbinate of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main opposed with such persistence and ve- 
hemence that it became a “cause célèbre.” Israel 


` Lipschütz was severely criticized and stoutly de- 


fended. Toward his own defense he published 
(Cleve, 1770) seventy-three similar decisions, under 
the title “ Or Yisracl,” to counterbalance the “Or ha- 
Yashar" published by Simon Kopenhagen in the 
previous year at Amsterdam. ї 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Horovitz. Frankfurter Rabbiner, iii. 67 

et seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1884. 

Israel Lipschütz: Son of Gedaliah Lipschütz; 
born 1782; died Sept. 19, 1800. He was rabbi first 
at Dessau and then at Danzig. He led the life of an 
ascctic, frequently fasted three days in succession, 
and studied incessantly. He wrote “Tiferet Yis- 
racl,” a commentary on the Mishnah, in which he 
applied to the orders a nomenclature of his own: 
Zera‘im he called * Zera‘ Emunah” ; Tohorot, “ Ta‘am 
wa-Da‘at” (Hanover, 1830); Nezikin, “Kos Ye- 
shu'ot" (Danzig, 1845) His ethical will (“ Zaw- 
wa’ah”; 1861) contains twenty-eight paragraphs, 
consisting chiefly of moral and ascetic precepts. He 
left in manuscript many notes (“ derashot ”) to Caro's 
Shulhan ‘Aruk and to Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, 
а comprehensive treatise on the order Tohorot, and 
many responsa. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 406, 

Warsaw, 1864; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. iv. 27. 

Joshua Aaron Lipschütz: Rabbi at Bützow, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin; born in Poland in 1768. 
He was a correspondent of Jacob Emden (*She'elat 
Ya'abez," pp. 50 et seq.). 

8. M. K. 


Judah Lób b. Isaac Lipschütz: Austrian 
rabbi and author of the seventeenth century; rab- 
bi at Eidlitz, Bohemia. He wrote: “Hanhagot 
Adam,” a collection of rules from other works, 
on daily religious practises (Fürth, 1691; Amster- 
dam, 1717; Zolkiev, 1770); “Zaddik Tamim,” a re- 
daction of the former work with many additions 
(Fürth, 1699; an abridgment of the book was seen 
in manuscript by Nepi, in Padua); “We-Zot li- 
Yehudah,” explanations added to Jacob Weil’s 
“Shehitot u-Bedikot,” on the rules of slaughtering 
cattle (Fürth, 1699; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1820). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibi. Jud. i. 225, 226; Zedner, Cat. 

Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 439; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 


rim, pp. 141, 506, 571. 
T. G. N. T. L. 
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Moses ben Noah Isaac Lipschitz: Polish 
rabbi, and the author of the commentary “Lehem 
Mishneh,” on the orders Zera‘im, Mo‘ed, and Koda- 
shim (published, according to Azulai, in 1596). Не 
wrote a commentary also to the treatise Abot (Lub- 
lin, 1612; reprinted at Cracow in 1637 and included 
in the edition of the Mishnah published at Amster- 
dam in 1726). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 11. 


Set M. K. 


Noah b. Abraham Lipschütz (caled Noah 
Mindes): Polish rabbinical scholar; died in Wilna 
Dec. 22, 1707. He was a prominent member of 
the Jewish community of Wilna, and married a 
daughter of Elijah Pesseles. Lipschiitz’s daughter 
married Abraham, son of Elijah, gaon of Wilna. 
Lipschütz was the author of two cabalistic works, 
“Parpera’ot le-Hokmah” (Shklov, 1785), on the 
Pentateuch, and * Nifla’ot Hadashot” (Grodno, 1797), 
which latter includes cabalistic explanations by R. 
Samson Ostropoler. Both works were published 
anonymously. Noah died about three months after 
Elijah Gaon and was buried near him. 


ay nup. Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, pp. 170-171, Wil- 
na, 1860. 
P. Wr. 


п. R. 

Solomon ben Moses Lipschütz: German can- 
tor; born at Fürth about 1675; died at Metz after 
1708. He studied at Nikolsburg in the yeshibah 
of David Oppenheim, and for some time acted as 
cantor, shohet, and teacher at Wallerstein, He 
then went to Pfersee, and thence to Prague, where 
he became chief cantor in the Phinehas and Zi- 
geuner synagogues. In 1706 he retired to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, but in the following year ac- 
cepted the position of cantor at Metz, where he 
died. Lipschütz was the author of " Te‘udat She- 
Jomoh ? (Offenbach, 1708), a book of morals and laws 
for cantors, published with the approbation of the 
rabbi and parnas of Metz. 

D. B. Fn. 


LIPSCHUTZ, SOLOMON: American chess- 
player; born at Ungvar, Hungary, July 4, 1868. 
At the age of seventeen he emigrated to New York, 
where he soon became known in chess circles. In 
1883 he was chosen as one of a team to represent 
New York in a match with the Philadelphia Chess 
Club, and won both of his games. In 1885 he won 
the championship of the New York Chess Club, and 
in the following year took part in the international 
tournament held in London, where he succeeded in 
defeating Zukertorf and Mackenzie, among others. 
At the Masters’ Tournament at New York in 1889 
Lipschutz gained the sixth place, he being the only 
American player to secure a prize. In 1890 he won 
the championship of the United States, and repeated 
his success in 1892. He secured for the Manhattan 
Chess Club the absolute possession of the “Staats- 
Zeitung ” challenge cup by winning it three times in 
suceession (one tic against Steinitz). Twice pitted 
against Lasker, he has drawn his games on each oc- 
casion. Several of the games played by Lipschutz 
have been published in “Examples of Chess Master- 
Play " (New Barnet, 1893). 








'Lipschutz revised “The Chess-Player's Manual,” 
and he edited “The Rice Gambit,” New York, 1901. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Chess Monthly, Dec., 1890. 
А. А. Р. 


LISBON: Capital of Portugal It had the 
largest Jewish community in the country and was 
the residence of the chief rabbi (“arraby mor”). It 
had several *Judarias" or Jewish streets, one of 
them in the part of the city called “de Pedreira,” 
between the cloisters do Carmo and da Trinidade ; 
another, laid out later, was in the quarter da Con- 
ceicad. In 1457 a third Judaria was created, the de 
Alfama, near the Pedro gate. In the Rua Nova, 
passing through the most beautiful and the liveliest 
part of the city, resided the rich and prominent 
Jews, the large synagogue being in the same thor- 
oughfare. A small synagogue was erected by Jo- 
seph ibn Yahya about 1260, at his own expense. 

For a long period the Jews of Lisbon were left 
undisturbed. The first storm broke upon them dur- 
ing the war between Dom Ferdinand of Portugal 
and Henry II. of Castile. The Castilian army 
forcedits way into Lisbon; several Jews were killed, 
and the Rua Nova was plundered and destroyed by 
the rapacious soldiery (1378). The grand master 
of the Knights of St. Bennett of Aviz, later King 
John I., successor of Dom Ferdinand, protected the 
Jews in the capital against pillage. As a sign of 
their gratitude, the Jews, in addition to their con- 
tribution to the gift of 10,000 livres made to the king 
by the city, presented to him 70 marks and made 
him a loan of 1,000 reis. 

The Jews of Lisbon, who in 1462 paid for “ser- 
vico real” alone 50,000 reis (about 3,500 francs), were 
engaged in various mercantile pursuits and trades. 
When Dom Duarte imposed restrictions upon free 
intercourse between Jews and Christians, represent- 
atives of the Jewish community at Lisbon applied 
to the king for the removal of the restrictions, and 
the king granted the request in a letter to the com- 
munity dated Dec. 5, 1486. The prosperity and 
consequent luxury of the Jews aroused the envy and 
hatred of the Christians, even to the point of vio- 


lence. Toward the end of the year 1449 some young 
men maltreated several Jews at the 

Outbreaks fish-market, and the royal corregidor 
Against had them publicly whipped. This 
Lisbon aroused the anger of the people 
Jews. against the Jews, who were attacked, 


and a number of whom were killed, 
despite their brave resistance. Probably the fight 
would have ended in a terrible massacre but for the 
armed intervention of the Count de Monsanto. 
The attack was renewed, and the king was com- 
pelled to adopt severe measures against persons con- 
victed of aggressions against the Jews. The pro- 
found hatred against the latter was increased by 
the arrival of immigrants from Castile, who sought 
shelter at Lisbon. : 

In 1482 the populace again assailed the Jews, 
plundered their stores, and destroyed their dwell- 
ings; it was at this time that Isaac Abravanel lost 
his entire possessions, including his valuable library. 
To increase their troubles, the pestilence broke out 
simultaneously with the immigration of their core- 
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ligionists from Spain. By order of the city council 
the refugees from Spain were required to leave the 
city at once; though, through the intervention of 
the king, John IL, the city council was compelled to 
grant to Samuel Nayas, procurator of the Castilian 
Jews, the right to stay there, and to the Castilian 
physician Samuel Judah tlie. right to praetise medi- 
cine (Rios. “ Hist.” iii. 888-349). In 1497, by order 
of King Emanuel, the Jews were driven out of 
Portugal; the Lisbon community ceased to exist, 
aud the large synagogue was transformed into a 
church. 

The number of Jewish scholars of Lisbon is not 
especially large. Besides the members of the old 
families Ibn Yahya and Negro, who 
were born in the Portuguese capital 
and lived and studied there, there were 
the chief rabbis Judah and Moses 
Navarro, Judah Cohen, and others, as well as the 
rabbis Joseph and Moses Hayun and a certain Don 
Abraham, who was a physician and, in 1484, became 
also rabbiat Lisbon. Lisbon is the birthplace of Isaac 
Abravanel and his sons, and of Jacob ibn Habib, 
and at Lisbon lived Joseph Veeinho (physician to 
King John IL), Abraham Zacuto, and Abraham 
Zarzar. The learned Eliezer Toledano in 1485 estab- 
lished in this city a Hebrew printing-press, of which 
Several books were the product. Among these was 
the Pentateuch with the commentary of Moses ben 
Nahman (1489). In Lisbon Samuel ben Yom-Tob 
wrote (1410) a Torah roll now preserved in Bern; 
Samuel de Medina, in 1469, a Pentateuch ; and Elic- 
zer, son of Moses Gagos, in 1484, a ritual work for 
Isaac, son of Isaiah Cohen. 

After their expulsion from Lisbon no Jews resided 
there openly, but there was a large number of “se- 
cret Jews," or *Christaós Novos” (New Chris- 
tians) who were compolled to attend the Church 
ceremonies, but in secret lived in accordance with 
Jewish precepts. The Portuguese people hated 
these New Christians, or Manaxos, far more than 
the confessed Jews, though King Emanuel favored 
them in order to win them by kindness to the Chris- 

tian faith. But the king was power- 
New Chris- less to protect them in face of the in- 
tians at  cendiary speeches of fanatical priests. 

Lisbon. On May 25, 1504, Whitsunday, a 

number of New Christians happened 
to meet in the Rua Nova, and were chatting to- 
gether, when suddenly they were surrounded by a 
crowd of turbulent youths who insulted and reviled 
them. One of the New Christians finally drew his 
sword and injured some of the tormentors. A tumult 
ensued, which soon was checked by the appearance 
of the governor of the city with an armed guard. 


Lisbon 
Scholars, 


Forty of the rioters were arrested and condemned ` 


to he whipped and to be exiled for life to the island 
of St. Thomas, but through the intervention of the 
queen they were pardoned. 

This uprising was the forerunner of the terrible 
massacre of the secret Jews in Lisbon which oc- 
curred in April, 1506. During the celebration of 
the Jewish Passover on the night of April 17 in 
that year, à party of New Christians was suddenly 
attacked and seventeen of them were arrested, but 
were set at liberty after two days. The people, en- 





raged at thisact, talked of bribery, aud were ready to 
burn all New Christians at the stake. Two days 
later, on April 19, a number of Christians and New 
Christians attended a service in the Church of the 
Dominicans, in order that they might beseech God to 
stop the terrible, devastating pestilence. Suddenly, 
in aside chapel called the “ Jesus Chapel,” a crucifix 
radiating an extraordinary brightness attracted the 
attention of the Christians, who saw therein a mira- 
cle. One of the secret Jews was incautious enough 
to express his lack of faith in the wonder. This 
was the spark that caused the conflagration. The 
people were excited to the highest pitch and com- 
mitted most fearful deeds of violence. The unbe- 
lieving New Christian was seized by the hair, 
dragged out of the church, and killed forthwith by 
the infuriated women, and his body was burned on 
a hastily erected pile on the Rocio Praga. Two Do- 
minican monks, Joaó Mocho, from Evora, and Ber- 
naldo, an Aragonese, marched through the streets 
carrying the crucifix, calling aloud “Heresia! He- 
resia!” and exhorting the people to extirpate all 
heretics. The mob was soon joined by German, 
Dutch, and French sailors, and a terrible massacre 
began. On the first day, over five hundred New 
Christians were killed and burned; next day the 
brutalities were renewed in even worse form, Ba- 
bies in the cradle were not spared; women seeking 
shelter in the church were dragged from the altar, 
outraged, and flung into the flames. The day's 
work ended with the murder of the tax-farmer Јоаб 
Rodriguez Mascarenhas, the richest and most hated 
New Christian; he was dragged to the Rua Nova, 
killed by the populace, and burned amid great re- 
joicing. Over two thousand (according to other 
authorities, four thousand) secret Jews were killed 
during the course of forty-eight hours. 

The king, who was far from the capital at the 
time, was deeply incensed, and proceeded with se- 
verity against the criminals. The ringleaders were 
hanged, and many others were quartered or decapi- 
tated. The two Dominican monks who stirred up 
the. people were expelled from their order and gar- 
roted, and their bodies were burned. Every resi- 
dent of the city of Lisbon (which thereafter was no 
longer allowed to call itself “ the most faithful”) who 
was found guilty of either robbery or murder was 
punished corporally and subjected to loss of prop- 
erty (Damião de Goes, “Cron. de D. Manoel,” pp. 
141 ef seg.; Garcia de Resende, “Miscellanea,” xi. 
6; Pina, “Chron. de D. Affonso,” v. 180; “Shebet 
Yehudah," p. 93; Usque, “Consolacam,” p. 200; 
hence the statement in “ ‘Emek ha-Bakah,” p. 90; 
Herculano, “Inquisicad em Portugal,” i. 149 et 
seq.; De Mendoça, * Historia de Portugal,” vi. 955; 
Rios, “ Hist.” iii, 863 e£ seq.; Kayserling, * Gesch. 
der Juden in Portugal,” pp. 145 et seq; Grütz, 
* Gesch." ix.). 

After the catastrophe a number of secret Jews left 
the country; the greater part of these fugitives re- 
turned to Lisbon, however, and for a time they were 
protected by the king, but werealways hated by the 
people. Thearrival of David Reubeni at the capital 
of Portugal produced a feverish excitement among 
the secret Jews. They believed him to be their savior 
and honored him as the expected Messiah. A New 
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Christian of Lisbon, a young man of twenty-four, 
Diogo Pires, who held a government position, openly 
confessed the Jewish faith and, calling 
himself “Solomon Molko,” became 
an adherent of Reubeni. By means 
of large money payments, the rich 
New Christians in Lisbon were able to postpone, 
but not prevent, the introduction of the Inquisition. 

Lisbon was the seat of a congregation called 
“The Brotherhood of San Antonio,” which existed 
among the secret Jews; it met in the Rua de 
Moneda, ina house which contained a secret syna- 
gogue, where Diaconus Antonio Homem conducted 
the service. He suffered for his attachment to Ju- 
daism by death at the stake on May 5, 1624. Not 
a few of the secret Jews who were distinguished as 
poets, physicians, and scholars, and who in Italy and 
Holland openly avowed themselves to be Jews, 
called Lisbon their birthplace, or resided there at 
Some time, In this city Duarte Pinhel, or Abraham 
Usque, wrote his Latin grammar (1543), and Ama- 
tus Lusitanus and Abraham Farrar practised medi- 
cipe. Moses Gideon Abudiente, Manuel de Pina, 
and others were born at Lisbon (sce Асто DA ЕЁ; 
INQUISITION; PORTUGAL). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
Leipsic, 1867; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeos em Por- 
tugal, i., Coimbra, 1895; Rios, Hist. ii. 274, 281; iii. 179, 887. 


G. M. K. 


Visit of 
Reubeni. 


—— Modern: Besides the Maranos who continued 
to reside in Lisbon after the expulsion, the city has 
at all times contained a certain number of avowed 
Jews also, mainly from neighboring Africa. This 
is evidenced by the edict issued Feb. 7, 1587, by 
John ПІ., in which the Jews were ordered to wear 
badges so that they might be distinguished from 
Christians. A greater spirit of tolerance toward the 
Jews began to prevail in government circles with the 
accession of the Braganza dynasty (1640), which had 
been considerably assisted by Jewish financiers in its 
struggles against Philip IV. of Spain. But, owing 
to the fear of the Inquisition, which continued to 
persecute the Neo-Christians or Maranos, and to the 
fanaticism of the populace, only a few Jews ventured 
tosettlein Lisbon. It wasonly toward the middle of 
the eighteenth century that a Jewish community be- 
gan to be formed by the inflow of Jews from Gib- 
raltar, who, as British subjects, could practise their 
religion frecly, though privately. The 
Eighteenth decrees of 1778 and 1774, which were 
Century. issued by King Joseph under the influ- 
ence of his minister, the Marquis de 
Pombal, and which deprived the Inquisition of all 
tyrannical and arbitrary powers, gavea new impulse 
to the settlement of Jews at Lisbon, and toward the 
close of the eighteenth century there were a con- 
siderable number of them in the Portuguese capital, 
and the need of a near-by burial-place began to be 
keenly felt. For this purpose a small piece of 
ground was leased, in 1801, in the English cemetery 
situated in the Rua da Estrella, and the first to be 
buried there was a certain Jose Amzalaga (d. Feb. 
26, 1804). Thelease, which had been made privately 
without special legal sanction, was renewed, in 1833, 
at an annual rental of 1,000 rcis. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century there 











were in Lisbon several widely known Jewish firms, 
which rendered great services to Portugal by sup- 
plying grain during a famine that occurred about 
1810. In recognition of these services the govern- 
ment agreed to permit the foundation ofasynagoguo, 
although hitherto the laws of the country had not 
permitted the practise of any form of religion other 
than the Roman Catholic. The synagogue, under 
the name “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim,” was 
Synagogue founded in 1818 by R. Abraham Da- 
Founded bella; the Jews, however, had no legal 
1813. status; they were only tolerated. Ac- 
cording to the information given in 
1825 by the prelate Joaquim José Feireira Gardo to 
the French historian Capefigue, there were in Lis- 
bon at that time about 500 Jews, the majority of 
whom were engaged in brokerage and in foreign 
trade, and they owned three private synagogues. 
Although by the law the Jews were considered as 
foreigners, some of them took part in the political 
movements of the country. Levy Bensabath and 
his son Marcos Bensabath distinguished themselves 
by their struggles against the absolute 


Distin- government of Dom Miguel I. (1828- 
guished 1884). Later Marcos Bensabath became 
Jews of ап officer iz a regiment of light infan- 
Lisbon. try. In 1858 R. Abraham Dabella 


died, and his synagogue was managed 
by а committee composed of Leño Amzalak, Levy 
Bensabath, Abraham Cohen, Fortunato Naure, and 
Mair and Moisés Buzaglo. Several years later oc- 
curred the death of Salamáo Mor José, and the two 
congregations then existing were united (about 
1855). The union was of short duration, and a new 
synagogue was erected in 1860 in the Alley dos 
Apostolos; it is still the principal prayer-house in 
Lisbon. About that time Jacob Toledano of Tan- 
giers was called to the rabbinate of Lisbon and offi- 
ciated there until 1899. Animportant event for the 
Jews of Lisbon was the recognition of their religion 
by the government Oct. 80, 1868, when the commu- 
nity was authorized to use as а burial-place a plot 
of ground it had acquired for the purpose in 1865. 
On June 80, 1892, the government sanctioned the 
constitution of the charitable society Gemilut Ha- 
sadim. 

In 1890 a plan for the complete organization of 
the community of Lisbon was adopted, according 
to which all the Orthodox Jews, both Sephar- 
dim and Ashkenazim, were to form one congrega- 
tion. An interesting article (No. 81) of their 
constitution runs as follows: “Should the Portu- 
guese Jews disappear from this town and from the 
kingdom, the German Jews here at that time may 
take under their care and for their own use the syn- 
agogues, estates, portable objects, and other things 
of value then in the possession of the Portuguese 
Jews or accruing to them later; but the German 
Jews shall restore the whole to the Portuguese 
congregation should it be reestablished.” Besides 
the Gemilut Hasadim Society, there exists at Lisbon 
a useful benevolent association known as Ше бое] 
Nophlim, founded in 1865; this institution, in 1900, 
established a kasher restaurant for the poor, and is 
now (1904) contemplating the establishment of an 
asylum for Jewish travelers. On May 25, 1902, was 
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laid the corner-stone of the new Sha‘are Tikwah 
synagogue, which has replaced the various syna- 
gogues formerly in use. In accordance with the 
law, the new building is situated in an enclosure 
апа bears no outward sign of being a place of wor- 
ship. 

The community of Lisbon now numbers about 400 
persons in à total population of 857,000; they are 
mo tly natives of Gibraltar, Morocco, or the Azores, 
and the majority of them are ship-owners and mer- 
chants, Among those Jews who have become 
widely known in connection with science, letters, or 
the arts are the following: Alfred Benarus, pro- 
fessor of fine arts; Bensaude, professor at the In- 
dustrial Institute; Joseph Benoliel, professor at the 
Marques de Pombal Industrial School; Jacob Ben- 
saude, professor of English at the Collège du Porto; 
Salancão Saragga, a distinguished Hebraist; Dr. 
Raul Bensaude, consulting physician to the King 
of Portugal, and officiating rabbi since the death of 
Jacob Toledano in 1899. The hazzan of the com- 
munity is Levy ben Simon of Jaffa. 

‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 338 et scq. Lindo, History of the Jews in Spain and 
ortugal, pp. 874 et seq.; Bail, Les J: uifs aw Div-Neuviéme 

Siècle, p. 126, Paris, 1816; Revue Orientale, і. 274; Allg. 

Zeit. des Jud. 1841, p. 631; Cardozo de Bethencourt, in J. Q. 

R. xv. 951 сё seq. 


D. I. Bn. 


Typography: Hebrew printing flourished in 
Lisbon for the three years from 1489 to 1492, the first 
work, the commentary of Nahmanides on the Pen- 
tateuch, being produced by Eliezer Toledano in July, 
1489. The next усаг he produced a “Tur Orah Hay- 
yim” and two sections of the Bible. Eliezer Alan- 
tansi, who had a printing-press also at Ixar, printed 
the * Abudarham ” at Lisbon, and two other works 
were produced here—Joshua Levi's * Halikot ‘Olam ” 
and an edition of the Proverbs; the printer of the last- 
named is not known.  Toledano was one of the 
earliest to use borders, Ithas been suggested that 
the printer Ibn Yahya carried the Lisbon types to 
Constantinople and either printed from them there 
or used them as models for new types. J. 


LISBONNE, EUGENE: Lawyer, and a mem- 
ber of the French Senate; born at Nyons, near Avi- 
gnon, Aug, 2, 1818; died at Montpellier Feb. 6, 1891. 
Не was a lawyer at Montpellier under the govern- 
ment of July, 1880, and became attorney of the re- 
publie at Béziers. On Dec. 10, 1848, he was dis- 
missed, and at the coup d'état (Dec. 2, 1851) was 
deported. After the accession of Napoleon III. he 
returned to Montpellier and took an active part in 
the struggles of the republican party against the 
empire, From the revolution of Sept. 4 to April 
93, 1871, he was prefect of the department of Hé- 
rault, where he energetically opposed the * Govern- 
ment of Moral Order." On Feb. 20, 1876, he was 
elected to represent the second district of Montpel- 
lier in the Chamber of Deputies, where he was one 
of the leaders of the Republican Union. After the 
crisis of May 16, 1877, he was reelected (Oct. 14). 
Tn 1887 he introduced the measures which established 
almost complete freedom of the press in France. 
The elections of Aug. 21, 1887, compelled Lisbonne 
to retire from public life; he soon reentered it, how- 








ever (Jan. 5, 1888), and as senator from Hérault in- 
troduced a measure in restriction of those of 1887. 
This was carried by the Senate, but was defeated in 
the Chamber of Deputies. E 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : La Grande Encyclopédie. 


8. J. Ka. 


LISKER, ABRAHAM BEN HAYYIM: 
Russian rabbi of the seventeenth century; native 
of Brest-Litovsk. After studying in tho yeshibot of 
Lublin and Cracow, Lisker was called to the rabbin- 
ate of Rossiena, in the government of Kovno. He 
was the author of * Be'er Abraham," a commentary 
on the six orders of tho Mishnah and based upon 
preceding commentaries, to which he added his own 
novell under the title “Me Be'er." Only that part 
of his commentary that deals with the first three 
orders has been published: Zera‘im (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, 1665) and Mo‘ed and Nashim (7b. 
1683). a 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 381; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 95. 
В. S. М. бет. 


LISSA (called formerly Polnisch Lissa): 
Town of Prussia. Originally a village, it was in- 
corporated in 1584; and soon afterward the first 
Jews settled there, with the authorization of Count 
Andreas Lescynski (1580-1600). Many of these Jew- 
ish settlers were probably of German origin, as the 
names “Auerbach” and “Oldenburg” frequently 
occur. The first privilege granted to them is dated 
March 10, 1626. In that year there already existed 
а synagogue at Lissa, also а cemetery, the plot for 
which had been presented by Count Lescynski. 
The earliest extant tombstone is dated 1662. At 
that date the community was fully organized and 
the schedule of taxation determined. Communal 
expenses were defrayed by taxes on Slaughtering, 
dowries, the sale of houses, the ritual bath, and leg- 
acies. The Jews of Lissa not only engaged in com- 
merce, but also followed trades: there were tailors, 
furriers, shoemakers, goldsmiths, lacemakers, lock- 
smiths, tanners, barbers, embroiderers in gold, jew- 
elers, buttonmakers, dyers, and turners. Most of 
these trades were organized into gilds, each of which 
generally had its own rabbi. The strong competi- 
tion between the Jewish artisans and merchants and 
the Christians often led to sanguinary conflicts. 

The Jews of Lissa suffered much during the wars 
in which Poland engaged, and more especially from 
the Cossack persecutions under Bogdan CHMIEL- 
NICKI. On the partition of Poland Lissa was an- 
nexed to Prussia. 

In its most prosperous days Lissa contained be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 Jews. It became the seat of 
a famous yeshibah which attracted students even 
from distant parts of Germany (*Memoiren der 
Glückel von Hameln,” ed. Kaufmann, pp. 281-234). 
The first rabbi of Lissa was Isaac Eilenburg (1648), 
whose successors were: Jacob Isaac ben Shalom (d. 
1675); Isaac ben Moses Gershon (d. 1695); Ephraim 
Kalisch; Mordecai ben Zebi Hirsch (d. 1758); 
Hirsch's brother, Abraham b. Zebi Hirsch (died as 
rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1768); Phoebus 
Петар (rabbi of Bonn: died at Metz); Aryeh 
ben Samuel; Tebele Horachow (d. 1792); and Jacob 
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Lissa (died at Stry in 1832). After Jacob Lissa’s 
аса the rabbinate remaincd vacant until 1004, 


when the present incumbent, Dr. Б. Biick, was 
elected. Among the many Talmudic scholars of 
Lissa was Akiba Eger, the younger (subsequently 
rabbi at Posen), who lived there from 1770 to 1791. 
The present (1904) population of Lissa is about 


14,000, including about 1,200 Jews. 
D. S. B. 


LISSACK, MORRIS: English author and 
communal worker; born at Schwerin-on-the-Wartha, 
grand duchy of Posen, in 1814; died in London Jan. 
18, 1895. He emigrated to England in 1885, and in 
1889 settled as a “teacher of languages and dealer 
in jewelry ? at Bedford, where he lived for nearly : 
half-century. In 1851 he published a book entitled 
“Jewish Perseverance, or The Jew at Home and 
Abroad,? an autobiography with pious meditations 
and moral reflections. Lissack became a trustee of 
the Harpur Charity, Bedford, and took advantage 
of his position to secure concessions in favor of Jew- 
ish pupils. He was also an active worker in the 
cause of Jewish emancipation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Jan. 18, 1895. 
J G. L. 


LISSAUER, ABRAHAM: German physician 
and anthropologist; born at Berent, West Prussia, 
Aug. 29, 1882; educated at the gymnasium of his 
native town and at the universities of Vienna and 
Berlin (M.D. 1850). He practised in Neidenburg till 
1863, when he removed to Danzig; but gave up his 
practise in 1892 upon his appointment as custos and 
librarian of the Anthropological Society of Berlin. 

Lissauer has written several essays on medical 
and anthropological subjects, among which may be 
mentioned: “Zur Antipyretischen Behandlung des 
Typhus Abdominalis,” in Virchow’s “ Archiv,” Hil. ; 
* Ueber den Alkoholgehalt des Bieres,” in “ Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift," 1865; “Ueber das Ein- 
dringen von Canalgasen in die Wohnräume,” in 
“Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift für Oeffentliche Ge- 
sundheitspflege," 1851; “Untersuchungen über die 
Sagittale Krümmung des Schiidels,” in “Archiv für 
Anthropologie,” 1885, xv.; “Die Priihistorischen 
Denkmäler der Provinz West-Preussen,” 1887; “ Al- 
tertümer der Bronzezeit in der Provinz West-Preus- 
sen.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. 

8. F.T. H. 

LISSAUER, HEINRICH: German physi- 
cian; born at Neidenburg Sept. 12, 1861; died at 
Hallstadt, Upper Austria, Sept. 21, 1891; son of 
Abraham Lissauer. Hestudied medicine at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Berlin, and Leipsic, receiv- 
ing his diploma in 1886. Settling asa physician in 
Breslau, he became assistant at the psychiatric hos- 
pital and clinic of the university, which position he 
continued to hold until his death. 

He wrote several essays in the medical journals, 
especially on pharmacology and on the anatomy 
and pathology of the nerves. Among these may be 
mentioned: “ Beitrag zum Faserverlauf im Hinter- 
horn des Menschlichen Rückenmarks und zum Ver- 
halten Desselben bei Tabes Dorsalis,” in “Archiv 
für Psychiatrie,” xvii.; “Ein Fall von Seelenblind- 





heit Nebst einem Beitrag zur Theorie Derselben,? 
(Hh XXL -7POocunüugclverüntdcrungon bei Trogressiver 


Paralyse,” in “Deutsche Medizinische Wochen- 

schrift,” 1890. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Diog. Lev. Vienna, 1901. 

8. F T. II. 
LISSER, ELEAZAR BEN SOLOMON 

(ZALMAN): Polish scholar; lived at Kleczewo in 
theeighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He was the 
author of a twofold commentary on Jedaiah Beder- 
si’s “Behinat ‘Olam,” published with the text at 
Frank fort-on-the-Oder (1799). The first part, enti- 
tled * Migdenot Eleazar," deals with the interpreta- 
tion of the text; the second, entitled * IIa-Mazkir,? 
contains the vocabulary. Eleazar wrote twofold 
commentaries also, under similar titles, on Benjamin 
Musatia’s * Zeker Rab” and on Abraham ibn Ezra’s 
хаар,” which he published with the text, the 
former at Altona (1807), and the latter, under the gen- 
eral title “Homat Esh,” at Breslau (1799), withanap- 
pendix containing literary essays by Eleazar and also 
enigmas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 911; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr, Books Brit. Mus. р. 439; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
rael, p. 142. 

H. R. I. Bn. 

LISSER, JOSHUA FALK: Prominent rabbi 
and Talmudist of the second half of the eighteenth 
century; & descendant of Joshua Falk Kohen of 

Lemberg and of R. Liwa (MaHRaL) of Prague, anda 

pupil of R. Moses Zarah Ezpirrz of Prague, author 

of “Or la-Yesharim.” He was dayyan or judge at 

Lissa while R. David Tebele was chief rabbi there, 

and was, therefore, a member of the council which 

in 1782, under the presidency of David 'Tebele, con- 
demned and burned Naphtali Herz Wessely's letter 
entitled “Dibre Shalom we-Emet." Lisser wrote 
commentaries on the minor tractates Abot de-Rabbi 

Natan, Semahot, and Derek Erez Rabbah we-Zuta, 

with textual emendations (*Binyan Yehoshua‘,” 

Dyhernfurth, 1788); the commentary on the Abot 

de-Rabbi Natan was reprinted in the Wilna (1897) 

edition of the Talmud.” In the preface he apol- 

ogizes for his textual emendations by referring to 

Solomon Luria and Samuel Edels, who had likewise 

suggested variants in their commentaries. 

8. 8. J. Z. L. 


LITERATURBLATT DES ORIENTS. See 
ORIENT, DER. 

LITERATURE, HEBREW: Under this des- 
ignation may be comprised all the works written by 
Jews in the Hebrew and the Aramaic tongue. 
Works written in Hebrew by non-Jews are too few 
to require consideration here. The term “Jewish 
literature ” should be used in a broader sense, as in- 
cluding works written by Jews upon Jewish sub- 
jects, irrespective of the language in which they may 
be expressed, while the term “Judaica” should be 
applied to works written by Jews or non-Jews upon 
Jewish subjects, but in languages other than He- 
brew. Anexceptionis made in the case of Aramaic, 
not only because of its intimate philological connec- 
tion with Hebrew, but also because at an carly date 
it became practically a second mother tongue for 
the Jews, and was used in the Bible, in many of the 
Talmudic discussions, in the prayer-book, and in the 
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Cabala. Works written by Jews but not upon Jew- 
igh subjects and nov in Hobrow arg vreavea under the 


names of their respective authors. Seealso Јорло- 
German; JuD#0-GREEK; JUDÆO-ŞPANISH. 

The most significant characteristic of Hebrew lit- 
erature is that the greater part of itis directly or indi- 
rectly the outgrowth of the Bible. There isa marked 
continuity in the development of the later from the 
earlier literary forms, all of them going back to the 
first source—the Bible. In other words, Hebrew 
literature is chiefly a religious literature, secular 
writings, produced mostly under the influence of 
foreign literatures, forming but a minor part of it. 
Tt seems, therefore, that, aside from dividing Hebrew 
literature into periods, as is usually done in histories, 
it will be best to give a sketch here under the cate- 
gories into which the Bible itself may be divided, 
showing what part of the literature may be traced 
pack to the Bible and what must be traced to foreign 
influence. These categories are “Law,” “ Prophecy 
and Wisdom Literature,” “History,” and “Psal- 
mody." For more detailed information see subjects 
referred to throughout this article. 

The Law as a literature has continued its develop- 
ment from the earliest times down to the present day, 

and has been of greater influence upon 
The Law. the life of the Jews than any other 
branch of literature. It owes its 
growth chiefly to the doctrine, long inculcated in the 
Jewish mind, that along with the written law Mo- 
ses received also au oral law, which was faithfully 
handed down by an unbroken chain of teachers and 
leaders to the men of the Great Synod and by them 
to succeeding generations. This gave rise to the 
Talmudic law, or НАГАКАН, which deals, like the 
Biblical law, not only with man's civil and public 
life, but also with his private habits and thoughts, 
his conscience, and his morality. Traces of the 
Halakah are discoverable even in the Later Proph- 
ets, but its period of full development lies between 
300 в.с. and 450 с.к. (see MISHNAN; TALMUD). In 
the latter half of the fifth century the Babylonian 
schools declined and the teachers of the Law no 
longer assumed authority. They confined their 
teachings to the comparison and explanation of the 
laws that came down to them from previous gen- 
erations, allowing themselves to introduce only 
methodological and mnemonic signs into the Tal- 
mud. This sums up literary activity in the line of 
the Law during the period following the close of the 
Talmud. See SABORAIM. 

The development of the Halakah in the subse- 
quent period received impetus from the fact that 
the Babylonian schools once more raised themselves 
to an important position, owing, perhaps, to Arabic 
dominion in that country. The Geonim, as the 
teachers of this period are called, did not produce 
independent halakah, but continued to promote the 
study of the Talmud. What the Bible was to the 
Tannaim and Amoraim that the Talmud became, in 
its turn, to the Geonim and later teachers. It lay 
before them as an object of exposition, investiga- 
tion, and discussion. Thesucceeding period was one 
of systematization, condensation, and elucidation: 
introductions, commentaries, compendiums, and 
dictionaries were the outcome of the study of the | 





Talmud in those days. 


with the activity of 


A new epoch commenced 
His “ Mishneh 


Torah” embraces the whole field of Halakah, and be- 
came an object of much discussion and explanation. 
In the fourteenth century the halakic literature be- 
gan to deteriorate, and instead of being the guide of 
conduct it became a mere play of the intellect. In 
the sixteenth century, however, it again received a 
fresh impetus through the Shulhan ‘Aruk of Joseph 
Caro, which is still the standard work of traditional 
Judaism. Works on the Halakah are to be found 
in various forms, viz., in the form of commentaries 
(Perushim; Kuntresim), glosses (Nimukim), 
additions (TosEFor), novella (HrppusiM), collec- 
tions (Likkutim), compilations (Kobezim), com- 
pendiums (Kizzurim), decisions (Pesakim), and 
judgments (Dinim), as well as in independent 

codes and responsa. 
From the prophetic utterances to the preachings 
and homilies of later days was but a short step, and 
accordingly public preaching for gen- 


Maimonides. 


Prophecy eral instruction and moral edification 
and Wis- wasinstituted among the Jews in very 
dom Lit- early times. This gave rise to the 
erature.  Haggadah, which did for the spirit 


what the Halakah did for the practise 
of Judaism. Just as the Halakah embraces various 
kinds of law, so does the Haggadah embrace differ- 
ent forms of thought. In a restricted sense, how- 
ever, the Haggadah may be said to deal with ethics 
and metaphysics, and it is in this sense that it may ` 
be regarded as the natural issue of the earlier proph- 
ecies. In its ethical characteristics the Haggadah 
was greatly influenced by the Wisdom literature of 
the Bible, but in its metaphysical tendencies it shows 
the influence of Hellenistic philosophy. To the 
ethical Haggadah belong a few apocryphal books, 
such as BEN Srra, the Apocalypse of Zerubbabel, 
and the Wisdom of Solomon, and the still more im- 
portant works Pirke Axor, Abot de-Rabbi Natan, 
and Masseket Derek Erez. The metaphysical Hag- 
gadah did not develop into a separate literature until 
a much later date. See MIDRASH; TARGUM. 

About the middle of the eighth century Arabic 
philosophy began to exercise a strong influence over 
the Jewish mind, and owing to the rationalistic 
character of that philosophy the Midrash ceased to 
grow, and its place was taken by theological and 
philosophical works of a systematic nature. The 
prophetic spirit is no longer so clearly discernible as 
before, owing to the large intermixture of foreign 
thought, but, on the other hand, the prodigious de- 
velopment of Hebrew literature in the Middle Ages 
must be ascribed to this foreign influence, for its 
presence is felt in almost every branch of thought 
cultivated in those days. It is seen in the rise 
of Karaism, in the development of philology and 
exegesis, as well as in the cultivation of general sci- 
ences among the Jews. Later, again, when Jewish 
thought came in touch with Christian mysticism, 
the developed Cabala sprang into existence in place 
of the metaphysical Haggadah (see САБАГА). Fi- 
nally, a great part of the large controversial liter- 
ature owes its existence to the conflict between Ju- 
daism and Mohammedanism. 

The theological literature previous to the twelfth 
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century is very fragmentary, and consists mostly of 
partial translations from the Arabic. "Though the 
beginning of this literature dates from 

Philo- {Ше days of Saadia Gaon, there is 

sophie no independent work of the kind in 
Haggadah. Hebrew until a much later date, and 

even the earliest among the prominent 
men in this field, Ізх ОАвіког, (11th сеп.), JUDAH 
wa-Levi and Marmonipes (12th cent.) wrote in 
Arabic, as had Saadia. The first important theo- 
logical writers in Hebrew were LEVI BEN GERSHON 
(14th cent.) Joseph Arno (15th cent.) and Elijah 
DEeELMEDIGO (15th cent.). 

The ethical literature was continued in the works 
of Gabirol and Banya BEN Joser (lith cent.), 
Halevi (12th cent.), Isaac Aboab and ELEAZAR BEN 
Jupan (18th cent.), Jedaiah Brpzmsr (14th cent.), 
Leon of Modena (16th cent.) and Moses Hayyim 
Luzzarro (18th cent.), as well as in the large litera- 
ture of ethical WILLS and correspondence current 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

The metaphysical Haggadah assumed under the 
influence of Arabic philosophy the aspect of a sys- 
tematic philosophy, and through the influence of 
Christian mysticism it became a sort of theosophy 
which looked for the hidden and disregarded the 
evident meaning of the Law, and which, under the 
name of Cabala, began to develop an extensive lit- 
erature, first in Italy and in Provence, and later in 
the East. The founder of the Cabala was R. Isaac 
THE BLIND (12th cent.), who was followed, in the 
thirteenth century, by a host of eminent scholars. 
'To the same century undoubtedly belongs the most 
famous cabalistic work, the Zohar, which is ascribed 
by all critics to Moses de Leon. The cabalistic lit- 
erature of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is 
mostly anonymous and not original. But a new 
epoch opens with the teachings of R. Isaac Luria in 
the sixteenth century. He inaugurated the “ prac- 
tical” Cabala. No longer content to be restricted 
to the world of thought, this Cabala assumed to in- 
terfere in the world of action and to direct man’s 
conduct in life. Luria's chief disciple was Hayyim 
VITAL, who committed the teachings of his master 
to writing. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century this * practical" Cabala was at the root of 
the Shabbethaian movement, and in the eighteenth 
century it was the cause of the extravagances of 
the Hasidim, the chief of whom were Israel Ba‘al 
Shem, Ват of Meseritz, and Salman of Liadi. 

With the rise of systematic theology there came 
into existencean extensive literature of controversy. 
For although traces of this literature may be found 

in the Talmud, it was not until Juda- 
Polemical ism came into conflict with its two 
Literature. sister religions and with Karaism 

that religious controversy became a 
significant part of Hebrew literature. The first 
great work of this kind is the * Cuzari" of Judah 
ha-Levi, which is directed mainly against Moham- 
medanism and Karaism. But the most fruitful 
period for religious controversy was the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and the leading authors of 
that period were Profiat Duran, Joseph ALBO, Isaac 
ABRAVANEL, and Yom-Tob Lipmann HELLER. In 
the sixteenth century two strong polemics werc 





written against Christianity: the *Hoda'at Baal 
Din” of Joseph Nast and the * Hizzuk Emunah” of 
Isaac ben Abraham Trokr. In modern times Isaac 
Baer Levinsohn wrote many controversial works. 

Another product of the influence which Arabic 
philosophy exerted over Judaism is Karaism. It 
took its origin in the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury and came early under the influence of. Moham- 
medan dogmatism. Its literature dates from the 
same period, and consists mainly of dogmatics, exe- 
gesis, and grammatical works; its most prominent 
authorsare: Judah Hapassr (12th cent.); Aaron the 
Elder (13th cent.); AARON BEN ELrJAmn, author of 
“Ez ha-Hayyim” and “Gan "Eden? (14th cent.); 
Elijah Basuyazr (15th cent.); and Zarah Ткокг 
(17th cent.) In the nineteenth century the most 
prominent Karaite scholar was Abraham ben Samuel 
Етккоүісн. To the influence of Arabic literature 
must be ascribed also the scientific devclopment of 
Hebrew grammar, which in turn greatly affected 
Biblical exegesis; both form important branches of 
Hebrew literature, but they can not be discussed here. 

*'The meager achievements of the Jews in the 
province of history do not justify the conclusion 
that they are wanting in historic per- 
ception. The lack of Jewish writings 
on these subjects is traceable to the 
sufferings and persecutions that have marked their 
path. Before the chronicler had had time to record 
past afflictions, new sorrowsand troubles broke upon 
them” (G. Karpeles, “Jewish Literature, and Other 
Essays,” p. 23). Though real historical works, in 
the modern sense of the term, are a very late product 
in Hebrew literature, the elements of history were 
never absent therefrom. The traditional nature of 
the Halakah created a demand for chronology and 
genealogy, while the Haggadah often enlarged upon 
the historic material of the Bible for purposes of its 
own. The most important historic documents of 
the Talmudic period are the Seder ‘Olam Rabbah 
(1st cent.) and the Megillat Ta‘anit (2d cent. ; though 
in its present state, however, perhaps the product 
of the eighth century) From the geonic period 
there are a number of historic documents, e.g., Seder 
‘Olam Zuta, Seder Tannaim we-Amoraim, and the 
Letter of Sherira Gaon. From the tenth century 
there is the “ Yosippon,” and from the eleventh the 
“Sefer ha-Kabbalah” of ABRAHAM IBN Daup. Be- 
sides these there are some notable books of travel to 
be mentioned, as the “Sefer Eldad ha-Dani” (11th 
cent.), the “Sibbub Rab Petahyah ” (19th cent.), and 
the “ Massa‘ot” of Benjamin of Tudela (12th cent.). 
The fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
produced notable chroniclers like Solomon IBN 
Verea (15th cent.), Abraham Zacvuro (16th cent.), 
ЈоѕЕРН нА-Копех (16th cent.) David Gaxs (16th 
cent.), David CoxromrE (17th cent.) and Jehiel 
HeEILPRIN (17th cent.) Azariah dei Rosst (16th 
cent.) may be regarded as the first critical literary 
historian, and his work is authoritative even to-day. 
In the eighteenth century Hayyim Joseph David 
Azulai is the most prominent literary historian, 
while in the nineteenth century the chief works on 
history and the history of literature are those of 
Rapoport, Schorr, I. H. Weiss, Frankel, and Isaac 
Halévy. See HISTORIOGRAPHY. 
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The literature devoted to the liturgy of the Syna- 
gogue extendsover along period. Although in the 
Bible there is no mention made of any 
Psalmody. composition specially written for the 
purpose of prayer, it is not unlikely 
that many Psalms were recited in the Temple serv- 
ice and then adopted as prayers. And inasmuch as 
the oldest prayers are largely mosaics, made up of 
quotations from the Scriptures, the liturgy may 
justly be regarded as a development of the Psalm 
literature. It was due to this Biblical origin also 
that the language of the old prayers was in most 
cases Hebrew and thestyle fluentand forcible. The 
later development of the liturgy, however, was 
closely connected with the development of the Mid- 
rash. This is evident from the fact that the addi- 
tions which grew up around the old nucleus of the 
prayer were in the spirit of the Midrash, until 
finally the Midrash itself entered into the liturgy. 
Under the influence of the new forms of poctry in 
the Arabic period the daily prayers, and still more 
those of the festivals, assumed various forms. Litur- 
gical poems adapted for special occasions were pro- 
duced and new technical names invented. By de- 
grees even dogmatic theology and halakah were 
versified and introduced into the liturgy. The im- 
portant occasions of life—birth, marriage, and death 
—were made the subject of synagogal poetry. The 
literature of the liturgy is so large that no attempt 
is made to record names. It will be sufficient to 
state that although a skeleton of much of the ritual 
was already fixed in Talmudic times additions to it 
were made as late as the sixteenth century. See 
Lrrerey; Pryyur. 

From religious to secular poetry is but a step, yet 
it was only in the middle of the tenth century that 
secular poetry began to flourish. In 
this as in other branches of literature, 
Arabic influence was strongly felt from 
the days of Hasdai (10th cent.) down 
to those of Immanuel of Rome (14th cent.). From 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century inclusive, 
Hebrew poetry declined, and was not revivified until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when it 
came under the influence of modern literatures, The 
period from Moses Hayyim Luzzatto to that of 
Naphtali Wessely may be called the Italian period, 
and that from Wessely to Abraham Biir Lebensohn, 
the German period. Judah Löb Gordon, though he 
came under the influence of foreign literatures, made 
the foreign taste subservient to the Jewish spirit. 
Не is also the first poet to deal with real life, while 
the recent school of poets, under the influence of the 
national movement, shows a tendency to return to 
romanticism. Owing also to the influence of mod- 
ern literatures, Hebrew has developed a literature 
of fiction and essays which deserves general recog- 
nition. 

Finally, a word must be said of the works written 
in Hebrew that deal with the arts and sciences. 
Originally, the sciences developed among the Jews 
asa branch of Halakah, receiving recognition only 
by virtue of some religious function which they 
were made to serve, as, for example, astronomy in 
connection with the fixing of the calendar, upon 
e depended the observance of the festivals. 
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Later, however, when the Jews came in contact with 

Arabie civilization, the sciences came to be cultivated 

for their own sake, and since the middle of the tenth 

century many books have been written on the vari- 
ous arts and sciences, irrespective of their religious 
bearing. See also DICTIONARIES; DRAMA; FABLES; 

Foik-Sonus; FOLK-TALES; Grammar, HEBREW; 

HEBREW LANGUAGE; POETRY, DIDACTIC; SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES; TRANSLATORS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Chapters on Jewish Literature, 
Philadelphia, 1899; D. Cassel, Lehrbuch der Jüdischen 
Gesch. und Literatur, Leipsic, 1879 (2d ed., Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1896) ; idem, Manual of Jewish History and Lit- 
erature, London, 1888; J. W. Etheridge, Jerusalem and Ti- 
herias: Sora and Cordova, an introduction to the study of 
Hebrew literature, London, 1856; A. S. Freidus, A Scheme 
of Classification for Jewish Literature in the New York 
Public Library, New York, 1901; Gritz, Gesch. passim; G. 
Karpeles, Gesch. der Jiidischen Literatur, Berlin, 1886; 
idem, Ein Blick in die Jüdische Literatur, Prague, 1895; 
idem, Jewish Literature, and Other Essays, Philadelphia, 
1895; S. Levy, Js There a Jewish Literature? in J. Q. R. xv. 
583-603 ; M. Steinschneider, Jüdische Literatur, in Ersch and 
Gruber, Encye. section ii., part 27 ; idem, Jewish Literature, 
London, 1857; H. L. Strack, Biblioyraphischer Abriss der 
Neuhebrüischen Literatur (C. Siegfried and Н. L. Strack, 
Lehrbuch des Neuhebrüischen Sprache, pp. 93-182, New 
York, 1884); Weiss, Dor; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische 
Litteratur ; Zunz, G. S.; What Is Jewish Literature? by W. 
Bacher, A. Wolf, and S. Levy, in J. Q. R. xvi. 800-329; He- 
brew Literature, Translations fromthe Talmud, Midrash, 
and Kabbala, with introduction by M. H. Harris, in Uni- 
versal Classic Library, Washington and London, 1901; He- 
brew Literature, Comprising Talmudic Treatises, Hebrew 
Melodics, and the Kabbalah Unveiled, with introduction 
by E. Wilson, in The World’s Great Classics, New York and 
London, 1901. See also JEW. ENCYC. iii. 199, 8.0. BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. 
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LITERATURE, MODERN HEBREW: Mod- 
ern Hebrew literature (1748-1904), in distinction to 
that form of Neo-Ilebraic literature known as rab- 
binical literature (see LITERATURE, HEBREW), which 
is distinctly religious in character, presents itself 
under a twofold aspect: (1) humanistic, relating to 
the emancipation of the language by a return to the 
classical models of the Bible, leading to the subse- 
quent development of modern Hebrew; (2) human- 
itarian, dealing with the secularization of the lan- 
guage with a view to the religious and social 
emancipation of the Jews of the ghetto. These two 
tendencies are expressed by the word HASKALAH, 
a term denoting the movement which predominated 
in Hebrew literature from the second half of the 
eighteenth century down to the death of Smolenskin 
in 1885. 

Beginning with the seventeenth century, many at- 
tempts were made to emancipate Hebrew from the 
forms and ideas of the Middle Ages. 
Italy, with critics and poets like Aza- 
riah dei Rossi, Leon of Modena, Fran- 
cis, ete., who were inspired by the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, led in this period of 
transition in Hebrew literature. Butit wasnotuntil 
the appearance of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto that He- 
brew poetry shook off the medieval fetters which 
hindered its free development. His allegorical 
drama * La-Yesharim Tehillah” (1748), which may 
be regarded as the first product of modern Hebrew 
literature, is a poem that in its classic perfection of 
style is second only to the Bible. In the less ad- 
vanced countries especially it has contributed to 
the regeneration of Hebrew and has stimulated a 
host of imitators among writers removed from mod- 
ern literary centers. 
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At Amsterdam, Luzzatto's pupil, David Franco 
Mendes (1713-92), in his imitations of Racine (“ Ge- 
mul ‘Atalyah ”) and of Metastasio (# Yehudit ”), con- 
tinued his master's work, without, however, equal- 
ing Luzzatto’s poetic inspiration and originality. 
In Germany, where, in consequence of ihe ideas 
promulgated by the encyclopedists, the Jews de- 
veloped more normally, and where, moreover, in 
the middle of the cighteenth century, Hebrew was 
still almost the only literary language accessible to 
the masses, another successor of Luzzatto, Naphtali 
Hartwig Wessely (1725-1805), inaugurated the has- 
kalah movement. His “Shire Tiferet,” or “ Mo- 
siade,” which, though falling short of poetic inspira- 
tion, is written in a pure, oratorical style and is 
marked by a lofty, moral tone, made him, so to 
speak, poet laureate of the period. 

Under the stimulus of Mendelssohn, literary soci- 
eties were formed by the Maskilim in the large com- 

munities, which undertook to propa- 


First gate modern ideas among the Jews 
German and to familiarize them with modern 
Maskilim. secular life. Two schools or parties, 


which were more or less distinct, un- 
dertook this work: (1) the Brurtsrs, a group of com- 
mentators and translators of the Bible who, under 
the leadership of Mendelssohn, desired to replace the 
Judxo-German dialect with pure German and to 
provide a more rational interpretation of the sacred 
text; (2) the Me’assefim, scholars connected with 
the first literary collection in Hebrew, *Ia-Me'as- 
sef,” which was established in 1785 at Breslau by 
Isaac Eichel and B. Lindau, and which became the 
organ of the haskalah and a bond of union among 
the Hebraists. 

Wessely may be regarded as the spiritual leader 
of the Me’assefim. Although a devout believer him- 
self, he did not hesitate to meet the objections which 
the Orthodox rabbis of Austria and Germany op- 
posed to all educational and civic reformsadvocated 
by the government of Joseph П. In his eight mes- 
sages (1784), * Dibre Shalom we-Emet,” he empha- 
sized the necessity, even from the standpoint of the 
'Talmud, of these reforms as well as of secular stud- 
ies, especially the study of modern languages and 
classical Hebrew and of manual training. Despite 
the opposition of the Orthodox rabbis of Germany 
and Austria, the aid of the liberal Italian rabbis 
enabled him to arouse public opinion in favor of the 


haskalah, and thus to prepare the way for the Me'as- 
sefim. “ Ha-Me'assef" was discontinued after an 


existence of seven years, the French Revolution and 
the downfall of the old order of things destroying 
the interest in the Hebrew language, which was the 
only relic left to the emancipated Maskilim. The 
literary and scientific value of “ Ha-Me'assef ” is very 
doubtful. In their instinctive aversion to every- 
thing medieval and rabbinic, the Me'assefim went to 
the other extreme and adopted the affected style of 
the * melizah," which was cultivated by their suc- 
cessors, and which often ended in mere artificial 
juggling with words. Аз regards their content 
most of the pieces in the collection have only a 
slight interest, being merely puerile imitations of 
German pseudo-romanticism. Having broken with 
the Messianic ideal of traditional Judaism, and being 








unable to replace it with another ideal more in con- 
formity with modern ideas, the Me’assctim ended in 
advocating assimilation with the surrounding peo- 
ple. Butthe importance of this first secular period- 
icalin Hebrew was such that it imposed its name 
upon the entire literary movement of the second 
half of the eighteenth century, which is called * the 
period of the Me'assefim.? 

Among the Me'assefim, I. Eichel is noteworthy 
for his uncompromising attitude, unusual at that 
time, toward rabbinism, and Baruch Lindau is known 
for his works on the subject of natural science and 
written in Hebrew. The most intluential, however, 
was the rabbi Solomon Pappenheim (1776-1814), 
an eminent philologist, whose sentimental elegy, 
* Arba‘ Kosot," was the book of the day and con- 
tributed much to the dissemination of the melizah. 
The most valuable contributors to “ Ha-Me'assef " 
were, perhaps, the Me'assefim of Polish origin, espe- 
cially the grammarian and stylist S. Dubno; 8. 
Maimon, the commentator of Maimonides; the ec- 
centric but gifted Isaac Satanow, author of the 
maxims * Mishle Asaf”; and the grammarian Judah 
Ben-Zeeb (Bensew) of Cracow. 

In short, although the Me’assefim lacked original- 
ity, they accomplished the double task which they 

had set themselves. Hebrew, which 


Influence had been almost entirely neglected in 
of the the Slavic countries, was again stud- 


Me’assefim. ied, giving rise to a literature more or 
less worthy the name and producing 

the Maskilim, & class of secular scholars who were 
active during the following century in awakening the 
masses from their medieval slumbers and in dispu- 
ting, in the name of science and modern life, the au- 
thority of the Rabbis over the people (see HAskALAn). 
'The nineteenth century did not open auspiciously 
for Hebrew literature, especially in western Europe. 
Hebrew disappeared more and more as a living lan- 
guage among the emancipated Jews, who had bro- 
ken with their national ideals and were ambitious of 
assimilating themselves entirely with their neigh- 
bors. It is true that the Napoleonic wars gave 
birth to a whole literature of odes and hymns, many 
of which were sung in the synagogue, the most 
poetical and characteristic being Elie Halfan Ha- 
lévy’s * Ha-Shalom” (Paris, 1804); but the few rabbis 
who continued to use Hebrew did not infiuence 
the masses. In Italy, however, there was still an 


ardent band of Hebrew scholars, among them the 
poet E. Luzzatto. Aboutthistime the center of liter- 


ary activity was definitively transferred to the Slavic 
countries, where was witnessed a remarkable revival 
of Hebrew letters. The lead which Austria, fol- 
lowed by Italy, took in the movement at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century was later yielded to 
Russia; and that country has maintained its leader- 
ship down to the present time. 
At the close of the eighteenth century Polish Ju- 
daism, which for a long time had been politically 
isolated and had devoted itself en- 
Poland and tirely to pious observance and to the 
Austria. study of the Talmudic law, came in 
contact with modern ideas, and awa- 
Кепей from its centuries of slumber. Galicia be- 
came a center for the haskalah, The * Me'assef," 
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which had been edited in a new series in Ger- 
many by Solomon ha-Kohen (Dessau, 1809-11), but 
without much success, was revived at Vienna and 
later in Galicia, and succeeded, first under the title 
of “Bikkure ha-‘Ittim ” (1820-31), and then under 
that of “Kerem Hemed ” (1833-42), in gathering to- 
gether many writers, the larger proportion of whom 
were Polish. In Poland, however, where the Jewish 
population lived apart, and could not even aspire 
to the dreams of equality and liberty of the German 
writers, the Maskilim were confronted with very 
complicated problems. On the one hand, political 
upheavals, modern instruction, and military serv- 
ice had paved the way for the mysticism of the 
Hasidim, which scized the masses despite the efforts 
of the liberal rabbis aided by writers like D. Samoscz 
and Tobias Feder. 

On the other hand, light literature and romantic 
imitations could not satisfy scholars saturated with 
Talmudic study. In order to moet these needs He- 
brew literature descended from its heights to devote 
its attention to the necessities of daily life. Joseph 
Perl, a Mæcenas and himself a scholar, encouraged 
this movement, and published the parody * Megal- 
Ich Temirin,” directed against the superstitions and 
the cult of the Hasidic zaddikim. Solomon Judah 
Rapoport (1790-1867), who began by translating 
Racine and Schiller, now turned to the critical study 
of the past. By his able reconstruction of the lives 
and the scientific work of the masters of the Middle 
Ages, by his careful critical method, and by his de- 
votion to the Law and the Jewish spirit, Rapoport 
created the SCIENCE OF JUDAISM. 

3ut this science, which was warmly received espe- 
cially by the cultivated minds of western Europe, 
could not satisfy the poor Polish scholars, living in 
entirely Jewish surroundings, and, no longer con- 
tented with the reasons advanced by the medieval 
masters, anxiously questioning the wherefore of the 
present and future existence of Israel. "Then a mas- 
ter mind arose, to give an answer at once ingenious 
and adapted to the time. Nachman 
Krochmal, teaching gratuitously in 
his obscure corner of Poland, suc- 
ceeded in uniting the propositions of 
modern critics with the principles of 
Judaism by the bond of nationalism, 
as it were, thus creating a Jewish philosophy in 
conformity with modern thought. Starting with 
IIegel'saxiom of real and of absolute reason, Kroch- 


mal sets forth in his essays and in his ingenious Bib- 
lical and philosophic studies that the Jewish people 


is à concrete national organism, a separate unity, 
whose existence is justified, as the existence of all 
other nationalities is justified. But, at the same 
time, as the people of the Prophets, it has in addi- 
fion a spiritual reason for its existence, which tran- 
scends national boundaries, and will join the entire 
human race in one bond. 

Many poets, scholars, and popular writers besides 
Rapoport and Krochmal contributed to the dissemi- 
nation of Hebrew and to the emancipation of the 
Jews of Galicia. The satirical poet Isaac Erter 
(192-1841), whose collection of essays. * Ha-Zofeh 
le Bet Yisrael,” is one of the purest works of mod- 
ern Hebrew literature, attacked Hasidic supersti- 
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tions and prejudices in a vigorous and classical style, 
marked by bright fancy and a cutting sarcasm 
which heaped ridicule upon the rabbi and satire 
upon the zaddik. 

Meir Halevy Letteris acquired merited renown and 
was for a long time considered poet laureate of the 
period by reason of his numerous translations, both 
in prose and in poetry, including “ Faust ” and works 
by Racine and Byron, and also on account of origi- 
nal lyric poetry, his song “ Yonah Homiyyah” being 
a masterpiece. The popularizer of Galicign history 

and geography, Samson Bloch, also 


The won а reputation, although his insipid 
Galician and prolix style does not warrant the 
School. success achieved by his works. The 


Galician scholar Judah Mises is noted 
especially for his violent attacks on rabbinical tradi- 
tion and for his extreme radicalism, his work being 
continued by I. A. Schorr, the daring editor of “ He- 
Haluz.” 

Outside of Galicia, where the scholars issued their 
works, and where periodicals multiplied, some of 
which were published at Vienna, as “ Kokebe Yiz- 
hak ” (ed. Stern), “ Ozar Nehmad ” (ed. Blumenfeld), 
Kerem Hemed, etc., groups of Maskilim or indi- 
vidual scholars were to be found toward the middle 
of the century in all the countries of Europe. In 
Germany the campaign for and against religious 
reform gave opportunity to certain scholars and 
rabbis to conduct their polemics in Hebrew. Zunz, 
Geiger, Z. Frankel, Jellinek, Carmoly, Fürst, J. 
Schwarz, and others, also published part of their 
works in Hebrew. ` Moses Mendelssohn of Hamburg, 
a pupil of Wessely and author of the makamat 
* Pene Tebel” (Amsterdam, 1872), may be considered 
as the epigone of the Me'assefim. In the Nether- 
lands, especially at Amsterdam, there was also a 
circle of epigones, including the poet Samuel Mol- 
der (1789-1869). In Austria, Vienna was the de- 
pot for publishing Hebrew books and periodicals, 
and Prague became an active center for the haska- 
Jah. The best known among tie Maskilim here is 
J. L. Jeiteles (1778-1888), author of witty epigrams 
(* Bene ha-Ne‘urim”) and of works directed against 
the Hasidim aud against superstition, and director of 
the *Bikkure ha-‘Ittim.” There were scholars in 
Hungary also, the most gifted among them being 
Solomon Lewison of Moor (1789-1822), a remarkable 
stylist, whose classical “ Melizat Yeshurun" places 

him above all the poets of the period. 


Decadence Gabriel Südfeld, father of Max Nor- 
of the dau, and Simon BACHER, may also be 


School. mentioned. The reflex of this move- 
ment was felt even in Rumania (J. 

Barasch, etc.). Galicia, however, the center of the 
haskalah, finally succumbed to Hasidism, while the 
moderns gave up Hebrew, and ended by more or 
less openly advocating assimilation. A few circles 
of Maskilim barely succeeded in perpetuating the 
Hebrew tradition, but had no influence on the masses. 
The Italian school exercised a more pronounced 
influence. I. S. Reggio (1784-1854) endeavored in 
his “Ha-Torah welia-Filosofiah” to reconcile mod- 
ern thought with the Jewish law, while in his nu- 
merous writings and publications he openly sided 
with the German religious reformers. Joseph Al- 
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manzi, Hayyim Salomon, 8. Lolli, and others 
wrote poems on the grandeur of the Law and the 
glory of Israel; these contained, however, not a 
spark of originality. More interesting perhaps is the 
only poetess of the period, Rachel Morpurgo (1790- 
1866), whose poems evince religious piety anda 
mystic faith in Israel's future. The most original 
and gifted Italian writer of the period is Samuel Da- 
vid Luzzatto (SHeDaL, 1800-65), whose influence 
reached beyond Italy and beyond his time. Gifted 
with an encyclopedic mind, Luzzatto did good work 
alike in poetry (*Kinnor Na‘im”), in philology 
(“Bet ha-Ozar" and “Betulat Bat Yebudah”), in 
philosophy, and in general literature. At the same 
time Luzzatto was the first modern writer to intro- 

duce religious romanticism into He- 


Italy: brew and to attack northern rational- 
Luzzatto. ism in the name of religious and 


national feeling. “True Jewish sci- 
ence is founded on faith. . . . Faith is the only ar- 
biter of supreme morality which gives us true hap- 
piness. The happiness of the Jewish people, the 
people of morality, does not depend on its political 
emancipation, but on faith and on morality. . . ." 
These ideas led Luzzatto into polemics with his 
northern friends, but they also helped to familiarize 
the believers in Russia with modern literature. 
Luzzatto thus found the key to the heart of the 
masses; and it was due to him that the work of the 
Maskilim, which had failed of permanent results in 
the West, in the East led to the development of а 
national literature. But in Italy also Hebrew de- 
clined more and more, even among scholars; and by 
the second half of the century it was almost entirely 
forgotten in the civilized countries of Europe. 

The large bodies of Jews in the Polish districts 
annexed to Russia were entirely removed from all 
political and social life, and vegetated in a kind of 
profound resignation or in mystical piety. At the 
Europeanized city of Odessa, however, Galician 
Jews formed a circle of Maskilim, which, though 
active, was restricted in its influence. Here in the 
middle of the century were the scholars S. Pinsker 
and 5. Stern, who were soon joined by the Karaite 
- Firkovich and by the poet Jacob Eichenbaum. 
The acknowledged leader of these Maskilim of 
southern Russia was Isaac Bür Levinsohn, the apos- 
tleof humanism in Russia, whose influence pene- 
: trated even into government circles, but whose lit- 
erary work has been overestimated. His personal 
endeavors, as well as his books (“Te‘udah be-Yis- 
rael" and “Bet Yehudah ”), in which he recommends 
to the Orthodox the study of the sciences and the 
pursuit of manual employments, con- 
tributed to general emancipation 
rather than to that of Hebrew litera- 
. ture in particular. Lithuania, an eminently Jewish 
' country, was more favored by circumstances; and 
here the haskalah was destined to lead to the unfold- 
ing of & literature. At Shklov, the first city to 
come in contact with the outside world, a group of 
humanists arose as carly as the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Butit was at Wilna, the capital of the coun- 
try, abandoned by its native population and entirely 
removed from outside influence, that the Hebrew 
language flourished to an extraordinary degree. It 


Russia, 


was due to the enlightened tolerance of the gaon 
Elijah Wilna and the zeal of his pupils that Wilna 
became, toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
the home of excellent grammarians and stylists. 
About 1820 or 1830 a circle of Maskilim, called “ Ber- 
liner,” and evidently inspired by the writers of Ger- 
many, was formed, which assiduously cultivated 
modern Hebrew literature. Two eminent scholars 
lent special luster to this new literary movement. 
M. А. GÜNZBURG well deserves his title “the father 
of prose," which he won for himself through his 
numerous translations, histories, and scientific com- 
pilations, his picturesque narration of the ritual 
murder at Damascus, his realistic autobiography 
* Abi‘ezer” (a glowing criticism of customs of the 
past), and especially through his style, which is at 
once temperate, realistic, and modern. At the same 
time Abraham Bär Lenensonn, called “the father 

of poetry,” lent new radiance and vig- 

A. Bär ог to Hebrew verse. The touching 
Lebensohn. lyric quality of some of his poems, the 

profound pessimism, the plaint over 
life, and the fear of death, which betray the feclings 
of the Jew tried by the ordeal of ghetto life, all 
stamp him as the veritable poet of the ghetto. The 
simplicity of his ideas, his rabbinical dialectic and 
even his frequent prolixity only added to his popu- 
larity. His poems “Shire Sefat Kodesh " were ex- 
traordinarily successful; and his elegant, limpid, 
and often energetic style is still justly admired. 

It was due to these two masters that modern He- 
brew literature was widely disseminated throughout 
Lithuania, circles devoted to the haskalah being 
formed nearly everywhere. Hebrew became the lan- 
guage of daily life, the literary language, and, what 
is still more characteristic, the language of folk-lore. 
In fact, the list of popular Hebrew poems by known 
or unknown authors is too long to be noted here. 
The unhappy political situation of the Russian Jews 
under Nicholas I.—a period of persecutions of all 
kinds and of terror—had particularly contributed to 
produce this stateof mind in the harassed people; and 
while Hasidism completed its work of producing in- 
tellectual obscurantism and hopeless resignation in 
the province of Poland and in southern Russia, 
mysticism found in Lithuania a redoubtable enemy 
in the sentimentality of the unfolding Hebrew liter- 
ature. 

The diffusion of the affected style of the melizah 
and the return to the language of the past awakened 
among this unhappy people a regret for the glori- 
ous Biblical times and a romanticism that was to 
bear rich fruit. Popular Hebrew poetry had be- 

. come fundamentally Zionistic, as is 

Popular evident from the anonymous poems 
and Liter- then written (“Shoshannah,” * Ziy yon, 

ary Ro-  Ziyyon,"etc.) Literary romanticism 
manticism. soon followed upon this romantic tend- 

ency. The Lithuanian writers, shar- 
ing the life and patriotic thoughts of the people, 
and encouraged by the example of 8. D. Luzzatto, 
who united modern culture with ardent patriotism, 
turned to romanticism. The prolific popularizer 
Kalman Schulman (1826-1900) inaugurated roman- 
tic fiction and introduced the romantic form into 
Hebrew through his Hebrew version of * Les Mys- 
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teres de Paris” (* Mistere Paris”); and he became one 
of the civilizers of the ghetto through his numerous 
popular scientific works and especially through his 
studies of the Jewish past. His pure, flowing; me- 
lizah style, hisextreme sentimentalism as well as his 
naive romanticism in all matters touching Judaism, 
won for him great influence. For fully half а cen- 
tury he, in spite of his lack of originality, ranked as 
amaster. The young and gifted writer Micah Jo- 
seph Lebensoun (1828-52), the first true artist and 
romantic poet in Hebrew, has left poems that are 
perfect in style, including an admirable translation 
of the “ Æncid,” lyrics of love, of nature, and of 
sorrow. But his masterpieces are romantic poems 
(“ Moses,” “Judah ha-Levi”) dealing with Israel's 
glorious past. 

The creator of the Hebrew novel was Abraham 
Mapu (1808-67), whose historical romance “ Ahabat 
Ziyyon” exercised an important influence on the 
development of Hebrew. This novel, which deals 
with the golden age of Judah, that of Isaiah, and is 
couched in the very language of that prophet, is 
rather a succession of poetic pictures reconstruct- 
ing the civilization of ancient Judea than a con- 
nected story. Simple and primitive in his thoughts, 
Mapu was so imbued with the spirit of the Bible 
that, although unconsciously, he was translated to 
ancient times, and, guided by a marvelous intui- 
tion, he succeeded in reconstructing the free, agri- 
cultural life of ancient Judah, in the land of the 
prophets, of justice, and of truth, the land of love 
and of the joy of life. This past, to renew which 
was the ambition of scholars and people, superim- 
posed itself upon the present, and it was due to Ma- 
pu’s novel that an entire people came forth from its 
long lethargy, to be reborn. Another novel (“ Ash- 
mat Shomeron”) by Mapu served to increase his 
popularity. 

Many imitators of these leaders of Hebrew roman- 
ticism appeared, and at a time when the political 
outlook checked all hopes of a better life: the 
Maskilim demanded, in the name of the prophetic 
past, the rights of civilization and progress. Many 
persons, also, were won over to the reading of secu- 
lar literature. When in 1856 Silbermann founded 
at Lyck the first political journal in Hebrew, “ Ha- 
Maggid," he met with unexpected success and had 
many imitators. In Austria, Russia, and even in 
Palestine, periodicals, more or less successful, ap- 
peared, furthering the cause both of Hebrew and of 
emancipation. Among these journals were “ Ha- 
Karmel,” founded by the scholar Samuel Joseph 
Fuenn; * Ha-Zefirah," founded by the popularizer of 
science C. Z. Slonimsky; and “ TWa-Meliz,” founded 
by A. Zederbaum. 

The accession of Alexander II. radically changed 
the condition of the Russian Jews. A wave of lib- 

erty and radicalism swept through the 

Official empire, and for the first time the Rus- 
Liberalism sian Jews could hope for a lot similar 
and Radi- to that of their western coreligionists. 

calism. Awakened from their century-long 

sleep, the backward people of the 
ghetto began to shake off religious and other fetters, 
becoming imbucd with modern ideas and adopting 
modern modes of life. In the large centers there 


was no serious opposition to emancipation, and the 
Jews flocked in masses to the schools and sought 
secular employments. Thescholars themselves, en- 
couraged by the government and by the notables of 
the great cities, decided to attack all the “domains 
of darkness” of the past, and to occupy themselves 
with the affairs of the day; and when the small 
provinces, less disturbed by the economic and moral 
upheavals, bitterly opposed this social emancipa- 
tion—which led to forgetfulness of the Law and 
endangered the faith—the Maskilim knew no limits 
to their fury against the fanatics of the ghetto. 
Hebrew literature, at first realistic, attacking cus- 
toms and superstitions in the name of utility and 
the reality of things, became more and more anti- 
rabbinical as it opposed religious tradition. Mapu 
led the way in his novel “‘Ayit Zabua‘,” which, 
though a failure from a literary point of view, de- 
picts the backward types of the ghetto, the Tar- 
tuffes, and the enemies to progress, with a realism 
intentionally exaggerated. ABRAMOWITSCH, then 
a young man, described in his novel “Ha-Abot 
we-ha-Banim " the customs of the Hasidim and the 
struggles of their progressive sons. The aged poet 
Abraham Bär Lebensohn published his drama, * Emet 
we-Emunah” (written twenty-five years previously), 
in which he satirized cabalistic hypocrisy and mys- 
ticism. The number of popularizers of science, 
critics of belated customs, and belittlers of the relig- 
ious past became legion. 

The most distinguished among these writers was 
the poet Leon Gorpon, an implacable enemy of the 
Rabbis, who personified in himself this 
realistic epoch. He began by writing 

Gordon romantic poems in imitation of the 
(1830-92). two Lebensohns. But when the hori- 

zon widened for the Russian Jews, he 
was filled with pity for the deplorable state of the 
Orthodox masses, to whom he addressed his *Haki- 
zah ‘Ammi”—* Awake, my people, to a better life,” 
i.e., “to the life of those about you." Of a mettle- 
some spirit, he unmercifully attacked the rabbinical 
law, the dead letter, the religious yoke weighing 
upon the masses. He regarded rabbinism as the 
greatest misfortune of the Jewish people, which 
killed the nation by delivering it up to the more sec- 
ular Romans, and which hindered its participation 
in the realities of modern life. Gordon’s activity 
covered all branches of literature. He ranks fore- 
most in Hebrew literature as a satirical poet and 
critic of manners; and as a writer of fables he has 
no equal. But in spite of his apparent severity and 
his extreme skepticism, he remained at heart a pa- 
triot; and when he criticizes he does so in order to 
elevate the social life of the Jews, while grieving 
for the misery of the Messianic nation. Even in his 
historical poems, “Zidkiyahu be-Bet ha-Pekudot” 
and “Bi-Mezulot Yam,” he displays all his love for 
his people, which became more pronounced during 
the years of persecution and misery in Russia. But 
even then he believed that rabbinism was the enemy 
which prevented a national reuascence. Gordon 
was among the first successfully to introduce Tal- 
mudisms into poetry. 

The hopes of the Maskilim were not realized: 
Russia did not continue its radical reforms; and a 
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reaction began between 1865 and 1870. Disappointed 
in their dreams of equality, writers now bent all 
their energies to the work of the emancipation of 
individuals from among the masses, by dissemina- 
ting instruction and by advocating the pursuit of 
trades as being necessary to fit the Jews to deal 
with the exigencies of life and to take part in the 
battle for subsistence incident to the economic 
changes of the time. 

In Galicia à circle of scholars, under the leader: 
ship of Schorr, director of “He-Halug,” and А. 
Krochmal, advocated religious reforms, boldly at- 
tacking tradition and even^the law of Moses. But 
in Russia, especially in Lithuania, the scholars did 
not go so far. The ideology of the Maskilim was 
not accepted by the scholars who came in closer 
contact with the masses; and instead of attacking 
principles, they advocated practical reforms and 
changes in conformity with the needs of daily life. 
Utilitarianism succeeded. to the ideology of the ear- 

lier scholars. Abraham Kowner in his 





Utilitari- pamphlet “ Некег Dabar,” etc. (1867) 
anism. attacked the masters of Hebrew for 


being idealists, and the press because 
it ministered neither to the strict necessities of daily 
life nor to the material well-being of the masses. 
Paperna and others were also pronounced realists. 
Moses Lilienblum inaugurated a campaign in favor 
of the union of life and faith—an endeavor perilous to 
its author and his emulators. but noteworthy as be- 
ing the last attempt of rabbinic Judaism to adapt 
itself to the needs of modern life without giving up 
its minute observances. In his instructive volume 
* Hattot Ne‘urim,” Lilienblum has left a curious doc- 
ument describing the inner conflicts of a young Tal- 
mudist of the ghetto who has passed through all 
the stages between the simple life of an Orthodox 
believer and that of a skeptical freethinker. View- 
ing the life of the modern Jew, emancipated and in- 
different to all that is Jewish, he is shaken in his 
highest convictions and cries out, “The Law will 
never go hand in hand with life.”  Lilienblum him- 
Self at last became a utilitarian, seeking in Jewish 
life nothing but individual material well-being, and 
testifying regretfully to the downfall of the haska- 
lah by reason of an excess of ideology. |" Young 
men must think and work for their own lives only.” 
This became the watchword of the last Maskilim 
toward 1870. 

The ghetto, however, had not yet spoken its final 
word. Within the confines of traditional Judaism 
itself the modernization of Hebrew and of the relig- 
ious spirit was accentuated, leading to a compro- 
mise between faith and life. Orthodox journals 
were beginning to be the mouth picces of a conserva- 
tive party more in touch with modern ideas. Side 
by side with the realistic press—" Ha-Meliz,” the 
organ of the realists; * Ma-Zetirah,” a popular scien- 
tific journal; “He-Haluz.” an antireligious paper: 
and others—there were " Ha-Maggid " and * Ha-Leba- 
non," in which Orthodox rabbis enthusiastically 
advocated the cultivation of Hebrew and boldly 
offered plans for its rejuvenation as well as for the 
colonization of Palestine. Michel Pines, the antag- 
onist of Lilienblum, published in 1872 his * Yalde 
Ruhi,” a treatise displaying deep faith, and in which 





he bravely defends traditional Judaism, insisting that 
ritual and religious observances are necessary to a 
maintenance of the harmony of faith, 
which influences the mind as well as 
the morals. Reforms are unneces- 
sary, because believers do not feel the need of them, 
and freethinkers no longer cherish any beliefs. Like 
the mass of believers, Pines does not share the pes- 
simism of the realists, but he firmly believes in the 
national renascence of Judaism. Any understand- 
ing between the two parties seemed impossible, the 
realists no longer believing in the future of Ju- 
daism, and the conservatives refusing all attempts 
at religious reform. Even skeptics like Gordon 
were alarmed to see * the young people leave without 
returning." Then, once again, а man arose to under- 
take the work of mingling the humanistic and the 
romantic currents and of leading the haskalah back 
to the living sources of national Judaism. This was 
Perez Smolenskin, the initiator of the 
P. Smolen- progressive national movement. He, 
skin also, began his career, in 1867, with a 
(1842-85). critical article of pronounced realism, 
“Bikkoret Tehiyyah.” But, disheart- 
ened by the fanaticism of the ancients and by the 
indifference and narrowness of the moderns, he left 
Russia and traveled first through Austria and later 
through the other western countries, sorrowfully 
noting the decadence of Judaism and of his patriotic 
ideal. At Vienna he issued in 1868 *ITa-Shahar," 
whose object it was to attack medieval obscurantism 
and modern indifference. For cightcen years Smo- 
lenskin continued this laborious campaign. In his 
*'Am ‘Olam ” (1872) he appears as the champion of 
the national preservation of Israel and of the realiza- 
tion of the rabbinical ideal freed from all mysticism. 
This secularization of an ideal which had consti- 
tuted Isracl’s power of resistance had important re- 
sults. In the first place it restored to Judaism and to 
Hebrew the best among the young men, who, while 
still profoundly attached to Judaism and to the life 
of the masses, had no Jonger any faith. This pre- 
pared the way for Zionism. But this was not all. 
Smolenskin recognized that one of the chief factors 
in the process of assimilation was the idea set forth 
by Mendelssohn and especially by his disciples (Gei- 
ger and others) that Judaism does not constitute а 
nation but a religious confession, an idea which 
would naturally induce the assimilation of the free- 
thinkers. Smolenskin attacked this idea in a series 
of articles, which, though violent and often unjust, 
were yet needed to point out the priority of the 
national factor over the religious factor in the con- 
servation of Judaism. 

For eighteen years “Ha-Shahar” was the rally- 
ing-point for dariug ideas and campaigns against 
the obscurantists and the moderns. It was especial- 
ly noted for the realistic novels of Smolenskin, which, 
despite their technical shortcomings, take a high 

place in Hebrew literature. Side by 


M. Pines. 


“ Ha- side with character sketches of the 
Shahar.” ghetto and violent attacks on obscu- 


rantism appear a profound love for 
the masses and an ardent faith in Israel's future and 
in the apotheosis of young scholars endowed with 
the soul of prophecy, veritable dreamers of the 
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ghetto. For the first time the Hebrew language, 


as modernized by Smolenskin, took immense strides. 
*[In-Shabar? published only original work; and 
through the support and influence of its editor 
there arose a whole school of realists who wrote in 
Hebrew. In addition to Gordon and Lilienblum, 
there were Brandstiidter (the clever creator of the 
short story in Hebrew), S. Mandelkern, J. L. Levin, 
Ben Zebi, M. Cohn, Silberbusch, Mandelstam, and 
others. Science was represented by S. Rubin, D. 
Kohan, Heller, D. Müller, etc. 

The influence of “ Ha-Shahar " was felt. through- 
out Hebrew literature. The popular poet and 
scholar of the south, A. B. Gottlober, founded his 

, review * На-Вокег Or” (1876) for the purpose of de- 
fending Mendelssohn and the haskalah. Gottlober 
himself contributed character sketches of the Hasi- 
dim, while the gifted writer R. A. Braudes began in 
its pages his novel * Ha-Dat weha-Hay yim," in which 
he depicts with masterly hand the struggle for the 
union of life and faith. Even America boasted a 
Hebrew journal, “Ta-Zofeh be-Erez Nod," pub- 
lished by Sobel. A converted Jew, Salkinson, pro- 
duced an admirable Hebrew translation of Shake- 
speare and of Milton, and the socialist Freiman 
published a review in Hebrew entitled * Ha-Emet " 
(1878). More important, however, was the great 
work by I. H. Weiss, “Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” 
dealing with the evolution of religious tradition. 
The sciences were taken up by H. Rabbinowitz, 
Pories, S. Sachs, Reifman, Harkavy, Gurland, J. 
Halevy, A. Epstein, Zweifel, Popirna, Buber, etc. 
Even the style was modernized, although the 
melizah did not disappear, asis seen by the writings 
of Schulman, Friedberg, and others. 

Smolenskin’s ideas bore fruit. With the return 
of the national ideal, Hebrew as the national lan- 
guage was again revived. Leon Gordon’s literary 
jubilee was enthusiastically celebrated in St. Peters- 
burg, and after his return from a journey through 
Russia in 1880, he was everywhere received as the 
national author, even by the students of the capi- 
tals. The appearance of anti-Semitism, the renewed 
persecutions, and the terrible years 1881 and 1882 
finally destroyed the ideals of the haskalah, whose 
last Hebrew followers were forced to admit that 
Smolenskin was right. 

When the first colonies in Palestine had been 
founded, aud there existed no longer a belief in the 
possibility of religious reform without an upheaval 
of Judaism as a whole, it was commonly admitted 
that the work of Israel’s national rebirth should be 
encouraged. The Hebrew press undertook espe- 
cially to support the “Hobebe Ziyyon” (CHOVEVEI 
Zion), as the Zionists were then called. Hebrew 
modern literature, which for a century had been 
progressive and secularizing, now became the in- 
strument of patriotic propaganda. Often those 
who had formerly advocated reforms now urged the 
abandonment of modern ideas in order to conciliate 
the masses. Smolenskin alone did not abandon his 
civilizing mission, and remained a progressive real- 
ist. IIe finally succumbed to overwork and died in 
1885. On his death “Ha-Shahar” ceased publica- 
tion, just one century after the appearance of “ Ha- 
Me'assef? (1785). This was the end of the haskalah. 











It now gave place to Zionism, which was at first 
hesitating, but gradually arose to the realization and . 

assertion of its full strength. 
The changing attitude in the profession of faith 
among Hebrew scholars and the young men who 
had returned to the national ideal and 


Contempo- to the prophetic dreams was of advan- 
rary Lit- tage to Hebrew, which now came to 
erature be considered as the national language 
(1885- of the Jewish people and the tie 
1904). uniting the Jews of all countries. 


While E. Ben-Judah at Jerusalem, 
through personal example and through propaganda 
in his journal * Ha-Zebi,” restored Hebrew as а liv- 
ing language in Palestine, there was an increasing 
demand for Hebrew books in Russia, and the mod- 
ernized Jews became ambitious to cultivate the na- 
tional language. The success of the great literary 
collection * Ha-Asif" (edited by the writer N. Soko- 
low), which succeeded “Ha-Shahar,” soon called 
forth other publications, noteworthy among which 
was the Zionistic work “Keneset Yisrael” by the 
historian S. P. Rabbinowitz, and the more scientific 
* Ozar ha-Sifrut." 

In 1886 L. Kantor began the publication of “ Ha- 
Yom," the first Hebrew daily paper: and soon after 
*Ha-Meliz? and “Ha-Zefirah” were 
changed into dailies. A political 
press, also, was established, and con- 
tributed largely to the propagation of 
Zionism and to the modernization of Hebrew style. 
The founding of two large publishing-houses (the 
“Ahiasaf” ара “ Tushiyyah ”), through the efforts 
of BEN-Aviepon, finally regulated the conditions 
for the progress of Hebrew, and created a class of 
paid writers. Journals, more than other forms of 
literature, are multiplying, and there are a number 
even in America. 

Literary activity was resumed after a short inter- 
val, now on an entirely national basis and in agree- 
ment with the many needs of a nationalist group. 
All the branches of letters, science, and art were 
assiduously cultivated, without neglecting the re- 
nascence of the Jewish people in the land of their 
fathers. In the field of poetry, besides Mandelkern 
and Gottlober, both converted to Zionism, are to be 
found Dolitzky, author of Zionistic songs describing 
the miseries of the Russian Jews; the two Zionist 
poets Isaac Rabinowitz and Sarah Shapira, and the 
gifted lyric poet M. H. Maué, who died at an early 
age. Perhaps the most noteworthy was C. A. Sha- 
pira, an eminent lyric poet, who, embittered by in- 
dignation, introduced a new note into Hebrew po- 
etry—hatred of persecution. There is, finally, N. 
H. Imber, the poet of renascent Palestine and the 
author of popular songs. Bialik is a lyric poet of 
much vigor, an incomparable stylist, and a romanti- 
cist of note, while his younger contemporary Saul 
Tschernichowsky is proceeding along new lines, in- 
troducing pure estheticism, the cult of beauty and 
of love, in the language of the Prophets. The most 
gifted among the younger poets are S. L. Gordon, 
N. Pinés, А. Lubochitzky, Kaplan, Lipschütz, and 
A. Cohan. 

In the field of belles-lettres Ben-Avigdor is the 
creator of the new realistic movement; this he ex- 
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pounds in his psychologic stories and especially in his 
* Menahem ha-Sofer," in which he attacks, in the 
name of modern life, national chauvinism. Braudes 
became prominent asa romanticist. The aged A. J. 
Abramowitsch, who has returned to Hebrew, de- 
lights his readers by his artistic satires. I. L. Perez 
has in his songs, as in his poetry, a tendency toward 
symbolism. M. J. Berdyczewski attempts to intro- 
duce Nietzschian individualism into his stories and 
articles. Feierberg expresses the sufferings of a 
young scholar seeking truth. Goldin is a pleasing 
but sentimental writer of stories. Bershadsky is an 
outspoken realist and close observer. Others deserv- 
ing mention are: J. Rabinovitz; Turov; A. S. Ra- 
binovitz; Epstein; Asch; J. Steinberg; Goldberg; 
Brener; the Galicians Silberbusch and Samueli; the 
poet and prose-writer David Frischman, the transla- 
tor of “Cain”; J. Ch. Tawjew, who isa distinguished 
feuilletonist and writer on pedagogics; A. L. Le- 
viusky, the story-teller, author of a Zionist Utopia 
(* Travels in Palestine in 5800”); and J. L. Landau, 
the only dramatic poet. As Landau is a poet rather 
than a psychologist, his “Herod” and other plays 
are not intended for the theater, The Orientalist 
Joseph Halévy has published a volume of patriotic 
poems. 

The reaction of 1890 in the work of colonizing 
Palestine and the evident necessity of taking some 
steps to meet such a reaction produced the work 
of “Ahad ha-‘Am” (Asher Ginzberg). He is no- 
tably a critic of manners; and in the name of pure 
ideology he attacked first actual colonization and 
then political Zionism. Judaism before everything, 
and not the Jews; a moral and spiritual, not an 
economic and a political center; a national ideal ta- 
king the place of faith—such, in the rough, is the 
idea of this acute and paradoxical publicist, A 
number of young men, influenced by his collection 
* Ha-Pardes " and the review * Ha-Shiloah," found- 
ed by him and continued by Klausner, have fol- 
lowed in his lead. Quite opposite in tendencies is 
Zeeb Ya‘bez, the editor of * Ha-Mizrah,” а remarka- 
ble stylist and religious romanticist. L. Rabinovitz, 
the director of *IHa-Meliz," in his articles “ Ha- 
Yerushshah weha-Hinnuk " also shows himself to be 
& defender of Jewish tradition, while Ben-Judah, the 
author of * Hashkafah " (Jerusalem), constantly op- 
poses obscurantism. N. Sokolow, by the power of 
his genius, forces Hebrew and modern ideas even 
upon the Hasidim. The critic Reuben Brainin is a 
close observer, an admirable stylist, and a charming 
story-teller. The historian S. Bernfeld is a scholarly 
popularizer of Jewish science. 

Pedagogics and juvenile literature also have their 
periodicals and worthy representatives. Among 
these are: Lerner, 5. L. Gordon, Madame Ben-Judah, 
Yellin, Grosovsky, and Berman. Many scholars 
have devoted themselves to science, as the late phi- 
losopher F. Misés; the grammarian J. Steinberg, 
who is an admirable writer; the anatomist, archeolo- 
gist, and author of popular stories Katzenelenson: 
Neimark; and Hurvitz. There are, in addition, 
many translators and compilers who have rendered 
into Hebrew Longfellow, Mark Twain, Zola, and 
even De Maupassant; and this work is being actively 
carried forward. There is a steady increase in the 
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number of daily and weekly journals, all of which, 

though Zionistic, are none the less progressive. 

With the emigration of the Russian Jews to foreign 

countries, Hebrew is finding new centers. In 1904. 

a course in modern Hebrew literature was instituted 

at the Sorbonne. Palestine is in a fair way to 

become the home of Hebrew as a living language, 
and in America and in England there are numerous 
publications in Hebrew. Even in the Far East, He- 
brew books and periodicals are to be found in in- 
creasing numbers, stimulating national and social 
regeneration. But 16 must be remembered that the 
future of Hebrew is intimately connected with Zion- 
ism, which is accepted by the masses only by reason 
of the ideal of national renascence. Faithful to its 

Biblical mission, the Hebrew language alone is able 

to revive moral vigor and prophetic idealism, which 

have never failed where the sacred language has 
been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Schlousz, La Renaissance de la Littéra- 
ture Hébraique, 1743-1885, Paris, 1903; R. Brainin, Mapu, 
Smolensky (in Hebrew), Warsaw ; S. Bernfeld, Dor Hakam, 
Warsaw, 1896; idem, Da'at Elohim, ib. 1897-98 ; J. Klausner, 


Hebrew Literature in the Nineteenth Century (in Rus- 
sian); M. Mendelssohn, Pene Tebel, Amsterdam, 1872. 


G. N. Sn. 


LITHUANIA (Russian or Polish, Litwa; in 
Jewish writings Мио): Formerly a grand duchy, 
politically connected more or less intimately with 
Poland, and with the latter annexed to Russia. 

Lithuania originally embraced опу the way wode- 
ships of Wilna and Troki; but in the thirteenth cen- 
tury it augmented its territory at the expense of 
the neighboring principalities and included the duchy 
of Samogitia (Zhmud ; 4%). 

In the first half of the fourteenth century, when 
Russia was already under the Tatar yoke, the Lith- 
uanian grand duke Gedimin (1316-41) still further 
increased his possessions by family alliances and by 
conquest until they came to embrace the territories 
of Vitebsk, Kiev (1321), Minsk, etc. Under Olgerd 
and Keistat, sons of Gedimin, the Russian principal- 
ities of Chernigov-Syeversk, Podolia (1862), and 
Volhynia (1877) were also added to Lithuania; and, 
the territory thus extended from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. 

As early as the eighth century Jews lived in parts 
of the Lithuanian territory. Beginning with that 
period they conducted the trade between South Rus- 
sia, ?.e., Lithuania, and the Baltic, especially with 
Danzig. Julin (Vineta or Wollin, in Pomerania), and 
other cities on the Vistula, Oder, and Elbe (see Georg 
Jacob, * Welche Handelsartikel Bezogen die Araber 
des Mittelalters aus Baltischen Liindern?” p. 1). 

When Duke Boleslaw I. of Poland sent Bishop 
Adalbert of Prague in 997 to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen Prussians (Lithuanians), the bishop com- 
plained that Christian prisoners of war were sold 
for base money to Jews, and that he was not able 
to redeem them. Records, of that time, of Jewish 
residentsin Кіну are still extant. About the middle 
of the twelfth century Rabbi Eliezer of Mayence 
referred to some ritual customs of the Russian, t.e., 
Lithuanian, Jews (* Eben ha-*Ezer," p. 74a, Prague, 
1710), and in the same century mention was made 
also of Moses of Kiev. In the thirteenth century 
Jews lived їп Chernigov, Volhynia, and Smolensk. 
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Among them there were men of learning, as is evi- 
denced by a manuscript in the Vatican Library 
(Codex 300) dated 1094, and consisting of а com- 
mentary on the Dible written in“ Russia.” Another 
commentary, dated 1194, also written in Russia, is 
preserved in Codex Oppenheim Additamenta, Quar. 
No. 18, at present in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
About the same time there lived in Chernigov Irze 
(Isaac), who is probably identical with Isaac of Rus- 
sia. Inthe first half of the fourteenth century there 
lived in Toledo, Spain, a Talmudic scholar, Asher 
ben Sinai, who came from Russia (Asheri, Responsa, 
part 51, No.2; Zunz, “ ‘Iv ha-Zedek,” p. 45). These 
isolated cases do not prove, however, that Tal- 
mudic learning had, at the period in question, become 
widely diffused in the Lithuanian-Russian territory. 
As Harkavy has pointed out, the individual efforts 
of the Russian Talmudists to spread Jewish knowl- 
cdge did not meet with success until the sixteenth 
century. Ina letter written by Eliezer of Bohemia 
(1190) to Judah Hasid it is stated that in most places 
in Poland, Russia, and Hungary there were no Tal- 
mudic scholars, chiefly because of the poverty of 
the Jews there, which compelled the communities to 
secure the services of men able to discharge the three 
functions of cantor, rabbi, and teacher (“Or Za- 
тпа” p. 40, § 118, Jitomir, 1862). These refer- 
ences to Russia do not necessarily always apply 
to Lithuania, since Galicia also was designated by 
that name in Hebrew writings of the Middle Ages, 
while the Muscovite territory of that time was 
referred to as “Moskwa.” The mention of the 
name “Lita” first occurs in а responsum of the fif- 
teenth century by Israel Isserlein. He refers to a 
certain Tobiah who had returned from Gordita 
(Grodno ?) in Lithuania, and states that “it is rare 
for our people from Germany to go to Lithuania ” 
(Israel Bruna, Responsa, S$ 95, 78). 

The origin of the Lithuanian Jews has been the 
subject of much speculation. It is now almost 
certain that they were made up of two distinct 
streams of Jewish immigration. The older of the 
two entered Lithuania by way of South Russia, 
where Jews had lived in considerable numbers since 
the beginning of the common era (see ARMENIA; 

. gBosronus; CRIMEA; Kerren), The 

Origin of fact that these had adopted the Rus- 

Lithuanian sian language (the official language 
Jews. of the Lithuanians) and the customs, 
occupations, and even the names of the 
native population, serves to prove that they came 
from the East rather than from western Europe. 
The Jater stream of immigration originated in the 
twelfth century and received an impetus from the 
persecution of the German Jews by the Crusaders. 
The blending of these two elements was not com- 
plete even in the eighteenth century, differences 
appearing at that time in proper names, in the pro- 
nunciation of the Judwo-German dialect, and even 
in physiognomy. 

The peculiar conditions that prevailed in Lithu- 
ania compelled the first Jewish settlers to adopt a 
different mode of life from that followed by their 
western coreligionists. In the Lithuania of that 
day there were no cities in the western sense of the 
word, no Magdeburg Rights or close gilds. 
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Some of the cities which later became the im- 
portant centers of J ewish life in Lithuania were at 
first mere villages. Grodno, one of the oldest, was 
founded by a Russian prince, and is first mentioned 
in the chronicles of 1128. Novogrudok was founded 
somewhat later by Yaroslav; Kerlov in 1250; Vo- 
ruta and Twiremet in 1252; Eiragola in 1262; Gol- 
schany and Kovno in-1280; Telshi, Wilna, Lida, 
and Troki in 1820. 

With the campaign of Gedimin and his subjec- 
tion of Kiev and Volhynia (1820-21) the Jewish in- 
habitants of these territories were induced to spread 
throughout the northern provinces of the grand 
duchy. The probable importance of the southern 
Jews in the development of Lithuania is indi- 
cated by their numerical prominence in Volhynia 
in the thirteenth century. According to an annal- 
ist who describes the funeral of the grand duke 
Vladimir Vasilkovich in the city of Vladimir (Vol- 
hynia) *the Jews wept at his funeral as at the fall 
of Jerusalem, or when being led into the Babylonian 
captivity.” This sympathy and the record thereof 
would seem to indicate that long before the event 
in question the Jews had enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity and influence, and this gave them a certain 
standing under the new régime. They took an act- 
ive part in the development of the new cities un- 
der the tolerant rule of Gedimin. 

Little is known of the fortunes of the Lithuanian 
Jews during the troublous times that followed the 
death of Gedimin and the accession of his grand- 
son Witold (1841). To the latter the Jews owed 

a charter of privileges which was 


The momentous in the subsequent history 
Charter of the Jews of Lithuania. The docu- 
of 1388. ments granting privileges first to the 


Jews of Brest (July 1, 1888) and later 
to those of Troki, Grodno (1889), Lutsk, Vladimir, 
and other large towns are the earliest documents to 
recognize the Lithuanian Jews as possessing a dis- 
tinct organization. The gathering together of the 
scattered Jewish settlers in sufficient numbers and 
with enough power to form such an organization 
and to obtain privileges from their Lithuanian rulers 
implies the lapse of considerable time. The Jews 
who dwelt in smaller towns and villages were not in 
need of such privileges at this time, as Harkavy 
suggests, and the mode of life, the comparative 
poverty, and the ignorance of Jewish learning among 
the Lithuanian Jews retarded their intercommunal 
organization. But powerful forces hastened this or- 
ganization toward the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The chief of these was probably the coopera- 
tion of the Jews of Poland with their Lithuanian 
brethren. After the death of Casimir the Great 
(1870), the condition of the Polish Jews changed for 
the worse. The influence of the Catholic clergy at 
the Polish court grew; Louis of Anjou was indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of his subjects, and his eagerness 
to convert the Jews to Christianity, together with 
the increased Jewish immigration from Germany, 
caused the Polish Jews to become apprehensive for 
their future. On this account it seems more than 
likely that influential Polish Jews cooperated with 
the leading Lithuanian communities in securing а 
special charter from Witold. 


Lithuania 
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The preamble of the charter reads as follows: 


“In the name of God, Amen. АП deeds of men, when they 
are not made known by the testimony of witnesses or in wri- 
ting, pass away and vanish and are forgotten.’ Therefore, we, 
Alexander, also called Witold, by the grace of God Grand Duke 
of Lithuania and ruler of Brest, Dorogicz, Lutsk, Vladimir, and 
other places, make known by this charter to the present and 
future generations, or to whomever it may concern to know or 
hear of it, that, after due deliberation with our nobles we have 
decided to grant to all the Jews living in our domains the rights 
and liberties mentioned in the following charter.” 


has loaned money to a Christian, but has no witnesses to proye 
it, the latter may clear himself by taking an oath. (5) Jews 
may make loans on any personal property except blood-stained 
articles or articles employed in religious service. (6) Where a 
Christian asserts that an article pawned to a Jew has been 
Stolen from a Christian, the Jew, after swearing that he was 
ignorant of the robbery, is relieved of responsibility to the 
owner of the article, and need not return it until the sum ad- 
vanced by him, with the interest, has been repaid. (7) Where 
a Jew loses pawned property by fire or robbery he is relieved 
from responsibility for articles so lost if he takes an oath that 
sueh articles were lost together with his own. (8) A suit be- 
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GRAND DUCHY OF LITHUANIA AT ITS GREATEST EXTENT, SHOWING CITIES WHERE JEWS LIVED. 


The charter contains thirty-seven sections, which ! tween Jews may not be decided by a city judge, but must be 


may be summarized as follows: 


(1) In criminal or other cases involving the person or property 
of a Jew, the latter can not be convicted on the testimony of one 
Christian witness ; there must be two witnesses—a Christian and 
a Jew. (2) Where a Christian asserts that he has placed an 
article in pawn with a Jew, and the Jew denies it, the latter 
may clear himself by taking the prescribed oath. (3) Wherea 
Christian claims that he has pawned an article with a Jew fora 
sum less than that claimed by the latter, the Jew’s claim shall be 
allowed if he take the usual oath. (4) Where a Jew claims he 


submitted in the first instance to the jurisdiction of the subway- 
wode, in the second instance to the waywode, and finally to the 
king. Important eriminal cases are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the king alone. (9) A Christian found guilty of inflicting 
wounds upon a Jewess must pay a flne to the king and damages 
and expenses to the victim, in accordance with the local regula- 
tions, (10) A Christian murdering a Jew shall be punished by 
the proper court and his possessions confiscated to the king. 
(11) A Christian inflicting injuries upon a Jew, but without 
shedding blood, shall be punished in accordance with local law. 
(12) A Jew may travel without hindrance within the limits of 
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the country, and when he carries merchandise he shall pay the 
same duties as the local burghers. (13) Jews may transport the 
bodies of their dead free of taxation. (14) A Christian injuring a 
Jewish cemetery shall be punished in accordance with the local 
law and his property confiscated. (15) Any person throwing 
stones into the synagogue shall pay to the way wode a fine of two 
pounds. (16) A Jew failing to pay to the judge the fine called 

“апай” shall pay the anciently established fine. (17) Any 
Jew not appearing in court after being twice summoned shall 
pay the customary fine. (18) A Jew inflicting wounds on an- 
other Jew shall be fined in accordance with local custom. (19) 
A Jew may take an oath on the Old Testament in important 
cases only, as where the claim exceeds in value fifty “griven ” 
of pure silver, or where the ease is brought before the king. 
(20) Where a Christian is suspected of killing a Jew, though 
there were no witnesses, and the relatives of Ше victim de- 
dare their suspicion, the king is to give the Jews an execu- 
tioner for the accused. (21) Where a Christian assaults a 
Jewess he shall be punished according to local usage. (22) 
A subwaywode may not summon Jews to his court except on 
aregular complaint. (23) In cases concerning Jews the court 
is to sit either in the synagogue or in a place selected by 
the Jews. (24) Where a Christian pays the sum advanced 
to him on any article when due, but omits to pay the interest, 
he shall be given a written extension of time, after which 
the sum unpaid shall be subject to interest until paid. 
(25) The houses of Jews are free from military quartering. (26) 
When a Jew advances to a noble a sum of money on an estate, 
the Jew isentitled, if the loan be not repaid on maturity, to the 
possession of the property, and shall be protected in its posses- 
sion. (27) A person guilty of stealing a Jewish child shall be 
punished as a thief. (23) If the value of an article pawned with 
u Jew by a Christian for a period less than a year does not ex- 
ceed the amount advanced upon it, the pawnbroker, after taking 
the article to his waywode, may sell it; but if the article is of 
greater value than the sum advanced the Jew shall be obliged 
to keep it for a further period of one year and one day, at the 
expiration of which time he shall become its possessor. (29) No 
person may demand the return of pawned property on Jewish 
holy days. (80) Any Christian forcibly taking an article pawned 
with a Jew, or entering a Jewish house against the wish of its 
owner, shall be subject to the same punishment as a person 
stealing from the common treasury. (81) To summon a Jew to 
appear in court is allowed only to the king or the waywode. 
(32) Since the papal bulls show that Jews are forbidden by their 
own law to use human blood, or any blood whatever, it is for- 
hidden to accuse Jews of using human blood. But in the case 
of a Jew accused of the murder of a Christian child, such ac- 
cusation must be proved by three Christians and three Jews. If 
the Christian accuser is unable to prove his accusation he shall 
he subjected to the same punishment that would have been in- 
flicted on the accused had his guilt been proved. (83) Loans 
made by Jews to Christians must be repaid with interest. (84) 
The pledging of horses as security on loans made by Jews must 
be done in the daytime; in case a Christian should recognize a 
horse stolen from him among horses pawned with a Jew, the 
latter must take an oath that the horse was received by him in 
the daytime. (35) Mint directors are forbidden to arrest Jews, 
when the latter are found with counterfeit coin, without the 
knowledge of the King’s waywode, ог in the absence of promi- 
nent citizens. (36) A Christian neighbor who shall fail to re- 
spond at night when a Jew calls for help shall pay a fine of 
thirty * zloty.” (87) Jews are permitted to buy and sell on the 
same footing as Christians, and any one interfering with them 
shall be fined by the waywode. 


The charter itself was modeled upon similar doc- 
uments granted by Casimir the Great, earlier by Bo- 
leslaw o£ Kalisz, to the Jews of Poland. "These in 
their turn were based on the charters of Henry of 
Glogau (1951), King Ottokar of Bohemia (1954—67), 
and Frederiek II. (1944), and the last-mentioned 
upon the eharter of the Bishop of Speyer (1084). 
The successive remodelings of the different docu- 
ments were made necessary by the characteristic 
customs and conditions of the various countries; and 
for this reason the charter granted by Witold to the 
Jews of Brest and Troki is distinguished from its 
Polish and Germau models by certain peculiarities. 
The chief digressions are in §§ 8, 21, 28, 88, and 85. 


The distinctive features were made more manifest in 
the later issues of these privileges by the attempt 
to conform them to the needs of Lithuanian-Russian 
life. While the earlier charters of Brest and Troki 
were evidently framed upon western models for a 
class of Jews largely engaged in money-lending, Ше 
charters of Grodno (June 18, 1889 and 1408) show 
the members of that community engaged in various 
occupations, including agriculture. The charter of 
1389 indicates that the Jewsof Grodno, the residence 
of Witold, had lived there for many years, owning 
land and possessing a synagogue and cemetery near 
the Jewish quarter. They also followed handicrafts 
and engaged in commerce on equal terms with the 
Christians. 

As the Jews of Germany were servants of the 
rulers (^ Kammerknechte”), so the Lithuanian Jews’ 
formed a class of freemen subject in all criminal 
cases directly to the jurisdiction of the grand duke 
and his official representatives, and in petty suits to 
the jurisdiction of local officials on an equal footing 
with the lesser nobles (*Shlyakhta"), boyars, and 
other free citizens. The official representatives of 
the grand duke were the elder (“starosta ”), known 
as the “Jewish judge” (“judex Judaeorum ”), and 
his deputy. The Jewish judge decided all cases be- 
tween Christians and Jews and all criminal suits in 
which Jews were concerned; in civil suits, however, 
he acted only on the application of the interested par- 
ties. Either party who failed to obey the judge's 
summons had to pay him a fine. To him also be- 

longed all fines collected from Jews for 
The ‘‘Sta- minor offenses, His duties included 


rosta.” the guardianship of the petsons, prop- 
erty, and freedom of worship of the 
Jews. He had no right to summon any one to his 


court except upon the complaint of an interested 
party. In matters of religion the Jews were given 
extensive autonomy. 

Under these equitable laws the Jews of Lithuania 
reached а degree of prosperity unknown to their 
Polish and German coreligionists at that time. "The 
communities of.Brest, Grodno, Troki, Lutsk, and 
Minsk rapidly grew in wealth and influence. Every 
community had at its head a Jewish elder. These 
elders represented the communities in all external 
relations, in securing new privileges, and in the reg- 
ulation of taxes. Such officials are not, however, 
referred to by the title “elder” before the end of 
the sixteenth century. Up to that time the docu- 
ments merely state, for instance, that the *Jews of 
Brest humbly apply," etc. Оп assuming office the 
elders declared under oath that they would discharge 
the duties of the position faithfully, and would re- 
linquish the office at the expiration of the appointed 
term. "The elder acted in conjunction with the 
rabbi, whose jurisdiction included all Jewish affairs 
with the exception of judicial cases assigned to the 
court of the deputy, and by the latter to the king. 
In religious affairs, however, an appeal from the 
decision of the rabbi and the elder was permitted 
only to a council consisting of the chief rabbis of 
the king's cities. The cantor, sexton, and shohet 
were subject to the orders of the rabbi and elder. 

The favorable position of the Jews in Lithuania 
during the reign of Witold brought to the front a 
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number of the weulthier Jews, who, besides enga- 
ging in commerce, also leased certain sources of the 
ducal revenues or became owners of estates. The 
first known Jewish farmer of customs duties in Lith- 
паша was “Shanya” (probably Shakna), who was 
presented by Witold with the villages Vinnike and 
Kalusov in the district of Vladimir. The good-will 
and tolerance of Witold endeared him to his Jewish 
subjects, and fora long time traditions concerning 
his generosity and nobility of character were current 
among them. He ruled Lithuania independently 
even when that country and Poland were united for 
a time in 1418. His cousin, the Polish king Ladis- 
laus IL, Jagellon, did not interfere with his admin- 
istration during Witold's lifetime. 

After Witold's death Ladislaus assumed active 
sovereignty overa part of Lithuania. He granted 
(1482) the Magdeburg Rights to the Poles, Ger- 
mans, and Russians of the city of Lutsk, while 
inthe case of the Jews and Armenians the Polish 
laws were made effective (see Роглхю). This policy 
toward his Jewish subjects in Poland 
was influenced by the clerical party, 
and he attempted to curtail the privi- 
: leges granted to them by his prede- 
cessors. However, his rule in Lithuania was too 
short to have a lasting effect on the life of the 
Lithuanian Jews. 

Swidrigailo, who became Grand Duke of Lithu- 
ania at the death of Witold (1480), strove to prevent 
the annexation of Volhynia and Podolia to the 
Polish crown. He availed himself of the service of 
Jewish tax-farmers, leasing the customs duties of 
Vladimir to the Jew Shanya and those of Busk to 
the Jew Yatzka. There is, however, reason for 
the belief that he was not always friendly toward 
the Jews, as is shown by his grant of the Magde- 
burg Rights to the city of Kremenetz and the placing 
of all the inhabitants, including the Jews, under the 
jurisdiction of the German waywode Yurka (May 
9, 1488). The latter act may have been prompted 


Under the 
Jagellons. 


by his desire to retain the allegiance of the German: 


inhabitants of Volhynia. Swidrigailo was assassin- 
ated in the year 1440, and was succeeded by Casimir 
Jagellon. 

As Grand Duke of Lithuania (1440-92) Casimir 
Jagellon pursued toward his Jewish subjects the 
liberal policy of Witold. In 1441 he granted the 
Magdeburg Rights to the Karaite Jews of Troki on 
conditions similar to those under which they were 
granted to the Christians of Troki, Wilna, and 
Kovno; giving the Troki Karaites, however, a 
wider autonomy in judicial matters and in com- 
munal affairs, allowing them one-half of the city 
revenues, and presenting them with a parcel of 
land. The Troki and Lutsk Karaites were descend- 
ants of 880 families brought, according to tradition, 
by Witold from the Crimea at the end of the four- 
teenth century, when Rabbinite Jews were already 
established in Troki (see Graetz, “History,” Heb. 
transl. by Rabinowitz, vi. 995). Settling originally in 
New Troki, the Karaites subsequently spread to 
other Lithuanian and Galician towns. The poorer 
among them were, like most of the Rabbinite Jews, 
engaged in agriculture and handicrafts, while the 
richer members were, like the wealthier Rabbinites, 


leaseholders and tax-farmers. Тһе Lithuanian rulers 
of that time did not make any distinction between 
Rabbinites and Karaites, designating both in their 
decrees merely as “Jews” (“Zidy”). See KARAITES. 
In 1458, for services rendered to him, Casimir 
granted to the Jew Michael of Hrubieszów, his wife, 
and their son Judah, exemption from all taxes and 
customs duties throughout the country. Between 
1463 and 1478 he presented to Levin 


Jews as Schalomich certain lands in the way- 
Tax- wodeship of Brest, together with the 
Farmers. peasants living on them. In 1484 he 


awarded the lease of the customs duties 
of Novgorod for three years to the Troki Jews Ilia 
Moiseyevich, Ruwen Sakovich, Avraam Danilovich, 
and Jeska Schelemovich. In 1485 he ordered the 
waywode of Troki to see that the Jewish part of the 
town paid its taxes separately, this arrangement 
being made in response to a petition from the Jews 
themselves. In 1486 he leased the customs of Kiev, 
Wischegorod, and Jitomir for a term of three years 
to Simha Karvchik, Sadke and Samak Danilovich, 
Samaditza, and Ryzhka, who were Jews of Kiev 
and Troki. In the same year the customs duties 
of Bryansk were leased to Mordecai Gadajewich and 
Perka Judinovich of Kiev; certain taxes of Grodno 
and Meretz to Enka Jatzkovich and his sons of 
Grodno; and the customs duties of Putivl to Jews 
of Kiev and Troki. In 1487 the customs duties of 


Brest, Drohycin, Byelsk, and Grodno were leased to 
Astaschka Ilyich, Onatani Ilyich, and Olkan, Jews 
of Lutsk, and the customs duties of Lutsk to 


Shachna Peisachovich and Senka Mamotlivy. In 
1488 certain taxes of Grodno and Meretz were again 
leased to Jatzkovich and his sons, and the customs 
duties of Zvyagol to the Lutsk Jews Israel, Yeska, 
and Јадар. In the following year the customs duties 
of Minsk were leased to the Jew of Troki, Michael 
Danilovich; the customs duties of Vladimir, Pere- 
myshl, and Litovishk to the Jews of Brest and Пти- 
bieszów ; and thecustoms dutiesof Kiev and Putivlto 
Rabei and other Jews of Kiev. In 1490 certain rev- 
enues of Putivl were leased to Merovach and Israel 
of Kiev and Abraham of Plotzk. These leases 
prove that throughout Casimir's reign the impor- 
tant commercial and financial affairs of the grand 
duehy were largely managed by Jewish lease- 
holders, to whom he was heavily indebted. At 
times his treasury was depleted to such an extent as 
to compel him to pawn the queen's robes and his 
silverware, but the Jews came to his aid in time 


of need. According to the Polish 
Com- historian Jaroszewicz in his “Obraz 
mercial Litwy,” the Jews of Lithuania after 


Relations. the reign of Casimir Jagellon were 

intimately connected with the devel- 
opment of the country's commerce. Their business 
ventures reached far beyond Lithuania, most of the 
export trade to Prussia and the Baltic Sea being 
in their hands. 

Historians are agreed that Casimir was not а 
strong and just ruler. Hedid notscruple to give con- 
tradictory promises to Poland and Lithuania, and his 
frequent favors to the Jews do not necessarily show 
that he was their friend. At most he considered 
them as useful agents in his financial undertakings. 
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The influential Jewish tax-farmers often encoun- 
tered difficulties with foreign merchants. The Rus- 
sian Grand Duke Ivan Vassilivich III. repeatedly 
made representations to Casimir in regard to the 
high-handed treatment of Muscovite merchants and 
ambassadors by the tax-collectors Shan (the son-in- 
law of Agron), Simha, Ryabchik, and others. The 
king upheld his Jewish tax-farmers on the ground 
that the Russian merchants attempted to evade pay- 
ment of customs duties by choosing rarely traveled 
yoads. From these documents it is also clear that 
the Jewish customs officials had under them armed 
men to arrest violators of the regulations. At Casi- 
mir’s death (1492) many of his Jewish creditors 
were left unpaid. 

Casimir was succeeded as king of Poland by his 
son John Albert, and on the Lithuanian throne by 
his younger son, ALEXANDER JAGELLON. The lat 
ter confirmed the charter of privileges granted to 
the Jews by his predecessors, and even gave them 
additional rights. His father's Jewish creditors re- 
ceived part of the sums due to them, the rest be- 
ing withheld under various pretexts. Jewish tax- 
farmers continued to lease the customs duties in the 
important cities, as is exemplified by a lease of those 
of Brest, Drohoczyn, Grodno, and Byelsk (Oct. 14, 
1494) to four Jewsof Brest. The favorableattitude 

toward the Jews which had cháracter- 

Expelled ized the Lithuanian rulers for genera- 

by tions was unexpectedly and radically 

Alexander. changed by a decree promulgated by 

Alexander in April 1495. Ву this de- 

cree all Jews living in Lithuania proper and the ad- 

jacent territories were summarily ordered to leave 
the country. 

The expulsion was evidently not accompanied by 
the usual cruelties; for there was no popular ani- 
inosity toward the Lithuanian Jews, and the decree 
was regarded as an act of mere wilfulness on the 
part of an absolute ruler. Some of the nobility, 
however, approved Alexander's decree, expecting 
to profit by the departure of their Jewish creditors, 
as is indicated by numerous lawsuits on the return 
of theexiles to Lithuania in1508. It isknowu from 
the Hebrew sources that some of theexiles migrated 
to the Crimea, and that by far the greater number 
settled in Poland, where, by permission of King 
John Albert, they established themselves in the 
towns situated near the Lithuanian boundary. This 
permission, given at first for a period of two years, 
was extended “because of the extreme poverty of 
the Jews on account of the great losses sustained 
by them.” The extension, which applied to all 
the towns of the kingdom, accorded the enjoy- 
ment of all the liberties that had been granted to 
their Polish brethren (Cracow, June 29, 1498). The 
expelled Karaites settled in the Polish town of 
Ratno, 

The causes of the unexpected expulsion have 
been widely discussed. It has been suggested by 
Narbut and other Lithuanian historians that the 
decree was the outcome of Alexander’s personal 
animosity toward the Jews, he having been edu- 
cated by the Polish historian Dlugosc (Longinus), 
ап avowed enemy of the Jews. Others have held 
that it was instigated by the grand duchess He- 


lena, daughter of Ivan II. of Russia. Legend has 
it that she was at first very friendly toward the 
Jews, but having been rendered barren by a Jewish 
midwife through the aid of witchcraft, her father 
démanded the punishment of the witches, and the 
decree of expulsion followed. Theimprobability of 
this story has been demonstrated by Bershadski 
(*Litovskie Yevrei," p. 251), who shows that the 
marriage took place in Feb., 1495, and that the 
expulsion occurred in April of the same year. Ber- 
shadski and Harkavy suggest as a probable motive 
the pressure put upon Alexander by the Catholic 
clergy. Не may have been influenced by the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain (1492). This view is 
strengthened by his continued favors to the baptized 
Jews, as exemplified by his lease to Simsha of Troki 
(who had adopted the Christian faith); of the cus- 
toms at Putivl in the same year to Feodor, “the 
newly baptized," and his son-in-law Peter; and the 
grant to the former tax-farmer of Putivl, “the newly 
baptized” Ivan, of one-third of the income from 
these customs duties; and above all by the very 
marked favors shown by him to Abraham Jesofovich 
after his baptism, Alexander going so far as to create 
him a member of the hereditary nobility. "These 
favors indicate that if the expulsion was due to 
animosity on Alexander's part, such animosity was 
a religious rather than a racial one. Another mo- 
tive suggested by Bershadski was the financial 
embarrassment of the grand duke, then heavily in- 


debted to the wealthy Jewish tax-farmers and lease- 
holders. During the settlement with his Jewish 


creditors (Dec., 1494), i.e., four months before the 
expulsion, it was noticed that Alexander was much 
troubled over the condition of his finances, as was 
evidenced by his repudiation for one reason or an- 
other of a part of his debts (“Russko-Yevreiski 
Arkhiv,"i. No. 26). Alexander's extravagance was 
commonly known; and it was said of him that *he 
pawned everything that he did not give away." 
The depleted condition of his treasury may have 
driven him to adopt drastic measures. By confisca- 
ting the estates of the Jews the grand duke became 
the owner of their property. He presented а part of 
these estates to monasteries, charitable institutions, 
and baptized Jews *for certain considerations," and 
turned the proceeds into the grand-ducal treasury. 
A third motive assumed by Bershadski was the 
desire to replace the Jews by German settlers. Ав 
to the second and third of these possible motives, 
documents show that, while they may have helped 
Alexander to reach his decision, yet there was а cer- 
tain foundation for the popular tradition concerning 
the influence of Grand Duchess Helena in the mat- 
ter. As the daughter of Ivan III. she must have 
been aware of the grave apprehensions created in 
Moscow by the successful propaganda of the Juda- 
izing sect, and the probable fear of the Lithuanian 
clergy that the Juparzıxe Heresy would spread to 
Lithuania. The success of the new teaching was 
impressed upon it by the conversion of Helena’s 
sister-in-law the Princess Helena of Moscow (daugh- 
ter-in-law of Ivan IIL), the Russian secretary of 
state Kuritzyn, and the Metropolitan of Moscow 
Zosima. The clergy, alarmed at the success of the 
new heresy, probably convinced Alexander that its 
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encouragement by Ivan IIL and his court would 
ereate a grave political danger for Lithuania. 

Soon after the promulgation of the decree the 
Jewish tax-farmers hastened to adjust their affairs 
and to render their accounts to Alexander, but evi- 
dently they could collect only a small portion of the 
sums due to them. The more valuable of the real 
property left by them was soon disposed of by the 
grand duke. In June, 1495, he presented his fur- 
rier Sova with an estate near Troki, together with 
the cattle, grain, and all else pertaining to it, which 
had belonged to the Jew Shlioma. On June 26 of 
the same year he presented the nobleman Soroka and 
his brother with estates belonging to the Jews Enko 
Momotlivy and Itzchak Levanovich and situated 

in the district of Lutsk. On July 15 
Escheat of the Bishop of Wilna was granted the 
Jewish houses and estates of the Jews Bogdan 
Property. Chatzkovich and Ilia Kunchich, while 
the city of Wilna received as a gift the 
house formerly belonging to the Jew Janushovski. 
On Aug. 10 the farm of the Konyukovich broth- 
ers in the district of Grodno was given by Alexan- 
der to his secretary Lyzovy, and on Aug. 30 he pre- 
sented a house in Lutsk, once the property of the 
Jew Enka, to his stableman Martin Chrebtovich. 
On March 12, 1496, the nobleman Semashkowich re- 
ceived the farm in Volhynia belonging to the Jews 
Nikon and Shlioma Simshich, and on March 91 all the 
properties left vacant by the Jews in Grodno. On 
Oct. 4 the estates of the brothers Enkovich of Brest 
were presented to Alexander's secretary Fedka Ja- 
nushkovich; on Jan. 27, 1497, the estate of Kornitza, 
formerly belonging to the Jew Levon Shalomich, 
was given to Pavel, magistrate of Brest-Litovsk. In 
July of the same year all the unoccupied properties 
left by the Jews of Lutsk were presented to the 
elders of the city, in order to encourage new settlers. 
This distribution of Jewish property by Alexander 
was continued until the middle of 1501. 

Soon after Alexander's accession to the throne of 
Poland he permitted the Jewish exiles to return to 
Lithuania. Beginning March, 1508, as is shown by 
documents still extant, their houses, lands, syna- 
gogues, and cemeteries were returned to them, and 
permission was granted them to collect their old 
debts. Thenew charter of privileges permitted them 
to live throughout Lithuania as heretofore. It also 

directed the vice-regent of Wilna and 
Return to Grodno, Prince Alexander Juryevich, 
Lithuania. tosee that the Jews were restored to the 

enjoyment of their former property 
and assisted in the collection of debts due to them. 
The privilege was accorded them of repurchasing 
also the property originally owned by them at the 
price paid by their successors to the grand duke. 
They were likewise to pay all expenses for improve- 
ments and for the erection of new buildings, and were 
obliged to pay all mortgages. Moreover, they were 
required to equip annually a cavalry detachment of 
1,000 horsemen besides paying large annual sums to 
the local authorities, 

The return of the Jews and their attempt to re- 
gain their old possessions led to many difficulties and 
lawsuits. Alexander found it necessary to issue 
an additional decree (April, 1503), directing his 


vice-regent to enforce the. law. In spite of this 
some of the property was not recovered by the Jews 
for years. 

The tax-farmers returned to theirold occupations, 
and were shown many marks of favor by Alexan- 
der. He could not, however, obliterate the remem- 
brance that he had robbed the Jews. The permission 
given the exiles to return is ascribed to the depleted 
condition of his treasury and to the impending war 
with Russia, combined with the efforts of the influ- 
ential Jews of Poland and the baptized Jews of 
Lithuania to secure their return. 

The improvement in the condition of the Jews was 
especially marked in the reign of Alexander's young- 
est brother, Sigismund I. (1906-48). Among his first 

decrees was one (Dec. 22, 1506) which re- 

Sigismund lieved the two synagogues of Lutsk— 
I. the Rabbiniteand the Karaite—from the 
annual tax of 12 kop groschen imposed 

upon them by the city authorities. In January of 
the following year he confirmed, at the request of 
the Lithuanian Jews, the grant of privileges made 
by Witold in 1888. This was modeled after the orig- 
inal charter of Brest and was included in the first 
Lithuanian statute of 1529. Numerous other exam- 
ples of his good-will toward the Jews show that 
while being a good Catholic he was free from fanat- 
icism and religiousintolerance. He looked upon his 
Jewish subjects as a class of men contributing by 
their usefulness to the welfare of the country, and 
as being entitled to the protection of equitable laws. 

Like his predecessors, Sigismund availed himself 
extensively of the services of the wealthy tax- 
farmers. He borrowed large sums from them and 
in return accorded them special privileges. The 
most influential among the tax-farmers at his court, 
atthe beginning of his reign, was Michael Jesofo- 
vich. When, in 1508, Prince Glinski rebelled against 
Sigismund, and by an agreement with the rulers of 
Moscow attempted to effect the annexation of por- 
tionsof Poland and Lithuania to the Muscovite em- 
pire, two Jews of Brest, Itzko and Berek, aided the 
prince in his undertaking, and furnished him with 
secret information. Michael Jesofovich excommu- 
nicated them with the blowing of the shofar and with 
great publie solemnity. In recognition of Michael's 
services, and prompted also by the desire to estab- 
lish a more perfect system of tax-collection, Sigis- 
mund appointed him prefect over all the Lithuanian 
Jews(1514). This wasa similar appointment to that 
of ABRAHAM or Bongwra as prefect of the Polish 
Jews (1512). Like Abraham, Michael was invested 
with wide powers. He had the right to communi- 
cate directly with the king on important Jewish 
matters, and with the aid of a learned rabbi to ad- 
minister justice among his coreligionists in accord- 
ance with their special laws. Michael's actual au- 
thority concerned the collection of taxes rather than 
the internal communal administration; and what- 
ever his roligious powers may have been, he cer- 
tainly was not chief rabbi of the Lithuanian Jews, 
аз some Jewish historians have stated. 

This and similar acts, accompanied by the strength- 
ening of the communal organizations, added to the 
prosperity of the Lithuanian communities. The 
most flourishing among them at the time were those 
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of Brest, Grodno, Troki, Pinsk, Ostrog, Lutsk, 
and Tykotzin. The members of the communities 

found themselves in а better position 
Prosperity legally than the burghers, although 
of the Con- in practise the Jews were often do- 
gregations. prived of the full enjoyment of their 

rights. According to the Lithuanian 
statutes of 1529 the murder of a Jew, a nobleman, 
or a burgher was punishable by death, and compen- 
sation was to be paid by the family of the murderer 
to that of the victim. But while the life of a Jew 
ora nobleman was valued at 100 kop groschen, that 
of a burgher was valued at only 12 kop groschen. 
-Proportionate compensation was provided for per- 
sonal injuries. The prominent Jewish tax-farmers 
frequently exceeded their legal powers, as is shown 
by complaints to the authorities. Thus in 1538 
Goshko Kozhchich, a Jew of Brest, was fined 20 kop 
groschen for the illegal imprisonment of the noble- 
man Lyshinski. Similarly in 1542 the Jew Zacha- 
riah Markovich was ordered to pay 12 kop groschen 
as compensation for assaulting the king’s boyar 
Grishka Kochevich. On the other hand, numerous 
instances are recorded of the friendly intercourse 
between Jews and Christians. They drank and ate 
in common, and the Jews took part in the Christian 
festivals and even vied with their Christian neigh- 
hors in athletic feats. But with the exception of a 
few wealthy Jewish tax-collectors, the Jews of Lith- 
uania were not a great economic or political force. 
In their mode of life they were not markedly differ- 
ent from the rest of the population, and the names 
of the Jewish middle class are rarely met with in 
oficial documents. The rich Jews, however, are 
frequently mentioned in connection with their offi- 
cial business. 

About 1589, rumors were spread by a baptized Jew 
that many Christians had adopted the Mosaic faith 
and had found refuge and protection 
among the Jews of Lithuania. An in- 
vestigation was ordered by Sigismund, 
but it failed to disclose anything in- 
criminating the Jews. None the less, 
in the course of the inquiry the king’s nobles sub- 
jected the Jews to great annoyance. They unjustly 
arrested them on the highways, broke into their 
houses, and otherwise maltreated them. Before the 
conclusion of the investigation another rumor was 
spread ascribing to the Lithuanian Jews the intention 
toemigrate to Turkey and to take the new converts 
with them. New inquiries accompanied by similar 
excesses and abuses were made. The Jews sent nu- 
merous deputations to the king, protesting their inno- 
cence. Theirassertions weresubstantiated by the find- 
ines of aspecial commission ; and Sigismund hastened 
todeclare the Jews free from any suspicion (1540). 

In the last years of Sigismund’s reign, and even 
during part of that of Sigismund August, Bona 
SronzA shared in their government, sometimes as- 
suming absolute authority. The energetic queen 
was herself eager to make and to save money. 
Among the many decrees issued by her in her own 
name are two of special interest, as evidencing the 
occurrence of internal conflicts in Jewish com- 
munities. These deal with the quarrel in the com- 
munity of Grodno between the powerful Jepan 
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family (Yudichi) and the rest of the community, 
due to the appointment of a rabbi in opposition to 
the wishes of a majority of the congregation. This 
rabbi was Mordecai, son-in-law of Judah Bogdano- 
vich, and he is probably identical with Mordecai 
ben Moses Jaffe, rabbi of Cracow, who died about 
1568. He should not be confounded with Mordecai 
ben Abraham Jarre, author of * Lebushim ? (1580- 
1612), who also was rabbi of Grodno (1579). Queen 
Bona decreed that the opposing faction be permitted 
to appoint a rabbi of its own, who was not to be re- 
lated to the Judah family, and that the members of 
the latter should not call themselves “elders” of the 
Jews, a title that should be assumed only with the 
consent of the entire community. Accordingly, 
Moses ben Aaron was elected rabbi by opponents of 
the Judah family. This case tends to show that 
Mordecai Jaffe represented the Bohemian party, and 
Moses ben Aaron the Lithuanian-Polish faction. 
Sigismund IL, August, only son of Sigismund I., 
succeeded as Grand Duke of Lithuania (1544) before 
the death of his father. He succeeded to the Polish 
throne in 1548. Liberal in his rule and in his treat- 
ment of his Jewish subjects, he accorded them the 
same tolerance as he did the Lutherans 
Under Sig- and Calvinists, who were then begin- 
ismund II. ning to grow in numbers both in Po- 
land and in Lithuania. Like all the 
Jagellons, he was a great spendthrift and of loose 
morals, but was none the less mindful of the welfare 
of his people. At the beginning of his reign the 
power of the lesser nobles (“Shlyakhta”) was still 
limited. They did not participate in the legislative, 
judicial, or administrative affairs of Lithuania. Until 
then the rights of the nobility, and of the Jews had 
differed but slightly. Thus the rabbi of Brest, Men- 
del Frank, was styled “the king’s officer,” and the 
Jew Shmoilo Israilevich was appointed deputy to 
the governor of Wilna. The more prominent Jews 
were always called in official documents “Pany ” 
(“Sirs”). Like the nobility, the Jews carried swords, 
and were ready to fight whenever the occasion war- 
ranted. They wore also golden chains, and rings on 
which were engraved coats of arms. Until the union 
of Lublin (1569) the Jews of Lithuania, with few 
exceptions, lived on grand-ducal lands, and as sub- 
jects of the king enjoyed his protection. Thus the 
king ordered the reigning prince, Juri Semionovich 
of Slutsk, to pay damages for illegal acts against 
certain Jews, instructing the local authorities in case 
of opposition on the part of the prince to place the 
Jews in possession of his estates. The Jews could 
also collect debts not only from the Lithuanian lords, 
but even from such prominent persons as the Grand 
Duke of Ryazan. King Sigismund even entered 
into a diplomatic correspondence with the Grand 
Duke of Moscow urging the restoration of merchan- 
dise confiscated in Russia from Lithuanian Jewish 
merchants. The relations between the Jewsand the 
local authorities were governed partly by their char- 
ters of privileges and partly by custom. The Jews, 
for instance, made presents to the magistrate or 
elder, but were quite independent in their dealings 
with them. "The local oficials were answerable to 
the king for illegal acts. 
The middle of the sixteenth century witnessed a 
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growing antagonism between the lesser nobility and 
the Jews. Their relations became strained, and the 
enmity of the Christians began to disturb the life of 
the Lithuanian Israclites. The anti-Jewish feeling, 
due at first to economic causes engendered by com- 

petition, was fostered by the clergy, 

Rise of who were then engaged in a crusade 
Opposition. against heretics, notably the Luther- 

ans, Calvinists, and Jews. The Refor- 
mation, which had spread from Germany, tended to 
weaken the allegiance to the Catholic Church. Fre- 
quent instances occurred of the marriage of Catholic 
women to Jews, Turks, or Tatars. The Bishop of 
Wilna complained to Sigismund August (Dec., 1548) 
of the frequency of such mixed marriages and of 
the education of the offspring in their fathers’ faiths. 
The Shlyakhta also saw in the Jews dangerous com- 
petitors in commercial and financial undertakings. 
In their dealings with the agricultural classes the 
lords preferred the Jews as middlemen, thus creating 
à feeling of injury on the part of the Shlyakhta. 
The exemption of the Jews from military service 
and the power and wealth of the Jewish tax-farmers 
intensified the resentment of the Shlyakhta. Mem- 
bers of the nobility, like Borzobogaty, Zagorovski, 
and others, attempted to compete with the Jews as 
leaseholders of customs revenues, but were never 
successful Since the Jews lived in the towns and 
on the lands of the king, the nobility could not wield 
any authority over them nor derive profit from 
them. "They had not even the right to settle Jews 
on their estates without the permission of the king; 
but, on the other hand, they were often annoyed by 
the erection on their estates of the tollhouses of the 
Jewish tax-collectors. 

Hence when the favorable moment arrived the 
Lithuanian nobility endeavored to secure greater 
power over the Jews. At the Diet of Wilna in 1551 
the nobility urged the imposition of a special poll- 
tax of one ducat per head, and the Volhynian nobles 
demanded that the Jewish tax-collectors be forbid- 

den to erect tollhouses or place guards 
Action of atthetaverns on theirestates. In 1555 
the Nobles. the illegal treatment of the Jews by 
Zhoslenski, the magistrate of Wilna, 
led Sigismund August to announce that a fine of 
800 kop groschen would follow any repetition of 
such an excess of power. In 1359 the nobility of 
Samogitia complained of abuses by Jewish tax- 
collectors and demanded that the collection of cus- 
toms duties be entrusted to them on the same terms 
as to the Jews. In 1560 the king found it necessary 
to prohibit the magistrates of Volhynia from assu- 
ming jurisdiction over the clerks of the tax-collector 
Mendel Isakovich. In 1563 the Lithuanian nobility 
demanded that the Jews furnish 2,000 foot-soldiers 
and an even greater number of sharpshooters. In 
1564 Bernat Abramovich, clerk of the prominent 
tax-collector Isaac BoropavKa, was arrested and 
tried on the accusation of having murdered a Chris- 
tian child. The royal chamberlain testified that he 
had heard the confession of Bernat shortly before 
his execution, and that he had solemnly declared his 
innocence. Investigation proved the falseness of 
the charge, which had been prompted by enmity 
toward Borodavka. 


A similar unfounded accusation of two other serv- 
ants of Borodavka in 1566 led Sigismund August to 
declare the innocence of the accused, and to reaftirm 
the decree of Aug. 9, 1564, by which all Jews ac- 
cused of the murder of Christian children or of dese- 
crating the host were to be tried by the king himself 
before the assembled Diet. Until the time of trial 
the accused were to be surrendered for safe-keeping 
to two of their coreligionists. The guilt of the ac- 
cused could be declared only on the testimony of four 
Christian and three Jewish witnesses. The failure 
to prove the accusation rendered the accuser liable 
to loss of life and property. In this decree the king 
also reminded the Christians of the grand duchy that 
previous charters and papal bulls had amply proved 
that Jews were not in necd of Christian blood for 
the purposes of their ritual. 

The opposition to the Jews was finally crystallized 
and found definite expression in the repressive Lith- 
uanian statute of 1566, when the Lithuanian nobles. 
were first allowed to take part in the national legis- 


lation. Paragraph 12 of this statute 
The Act contains the following articles: “The 
of 1566. Jews shall not wear costly clothing, 


nor gold chains, nor shall their wives. 
wear gold or silver ornaments. The Jews shall not 
have silver mountings on their sabers and daggers; 
they shall be distinguished by characteristic clothes; 
they shall wear yellow caps, and their wives ker- 
chiefs of yellow linen, in order that all may be en- 
abled to distinguish Jews from Christians.” Other 
restrictions of a similar nature are contained in the 
same paragraph. However, the king checked the 
desire of the nobility to modify essentially the old 
charters of the Jews. 

Twenty years later the royal veto was ineffective 
against the increasing power of the nobility; but by 
that time the attitude of the latter toward the Jews 
had undergone such a complete change that instead 
of adding new restrictions the nobility abolished 
most of the regulations which had been so objec- 
tionable. . 

Through the union with Lithuania, Poland gained 
in power and exerted à greater influence on the 
former country. 'The introduction of the reformed 
faith (the teachings of Calvin) met with ready accept- 
ance by the nobility and middle classes. The new re- 
ligious ideas brought in their wake a taste for science 

and literature, and Jewish and Chris- 
After the tian children sought learning in the 


Union of same schools. A number of young 
Lublin. men went to Germany and Italy for 


the study of medicine and astronomy. 
The inmates of the yeshibot (of Lithuania especially) 
were acquainted with the writings of Aristotle, as is 
evidenced by the complaint of Solomon Luria that 
Rabbi Moses Isserles was responsible for much free 
thought. He had noticed in the prayer-hooks of the 
scholars (bahurim) the prayer of Aristotle. Cardi- 
nal Commendoni testifics that many Russian and 
Lithuanian Jews had distinguished themselves in 
medicine and astronomy. The Jews of Lithuania 
were, like their Catholic neighbors, affected by the 
broader spiritual atmosphere of the day. The Polish 
Calvinists, among them Prince Radziwil, enjoyed 
extensive influence at court, and Radziwil was almost 
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successfulin causing Sigismund August to renounce 
allegiance to the papal authority. The extreme 
Calvinists, like the Socinians and the followers of 
Simon Bupny, attacked the doctrine of the Trinity 
asaformof polytheism. Therefore they were styled 
Unitarians or anti-Trinitarians, and were frequently 
referred to by their opponents as *half-Jews." The 
influence of the religious unrest of thetimes on Jew- 
ish thought is evidenced by the discussions which 
took place between the Jews and the dissenters (sce 
Czkcuowrc) The learned Karaite Isaac ben Abra- 
ham of Troki took a prominent part in such discus- 
sions. His polemical experience is described in his 
work *Hizzuk Emunah ? (translated into Latin by 
Wagenseil and published with the Hebrew text in 
1681, and later translated into Spanish, German, 
and French) This work is frequently cited by the 
French encyclopedists in their attacks on Catholi- 
cism. The French Duke Henry of Anjou, one of 
the leaders in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, was 
elected to succeed Sigismund August on the thrones 
of Poland and Lithuania. He was an enemy of the 
Jews notwithstanding the fact that he largely owed 
his election to the efforts of Solomon ASHKENAZI. 
He planned strict measures against his Jewish sub- 
jects, and blood accusations occurred during his 
short reign. Fortunately he escaped to France in 
1574 to assume the crown left vacant by the death 
of his brother. After the short interregnum which 
followed, the Polish people elected the Transylva- 
nian Duke Stephen Barnonr. During the latter's 
equitable rule of eleven years the condition of the 
Polish апа Lithuanian Jews was greatly improved. 
In July, 1576, he ordered by decree that all persons 
making false blood accusations or baseless charges 
of desecration of the host, then being spread in 
Lithuania, should be severely punished, his own in- 
vestigations having convinced him that such accusa- 
tions were instigated merely toinciteriots. He found 
not only that the Jews were innocent and beyond 

suspicion, but also that the Shlyakhta 


Under who had made the accusations had 
Stephen themselves been misled by fanatical 
Bathori. agitators. He declared that “ whoso- 


ever shall disobey this decree shall be 
severely punished irrespective of his position in so- 
ciety; and whoever shall spread such rumors shall 
be considered a calumniator; and he who shall make 
such false charges before the authorities shall be 
punished by death." In the same month he con- 
firmed by decree all of the ancient privileges of the 
Lithuanian Jews. At the beginning of his reign 
Mordecai Jarre (author of the * Lebushim ”) went 
to Lithuania. Не at first officiated in Grodno, and 
built the large synagogue which is still standing 
there and which has on its ark an inscription show- 
ing that the building was completed in 1578. 
Mordecai Jaffe by his great rabbinical erudition and 
secular knowledge played an important róle in the 
Сооҳсп, or Four Lanps and in the development 
of the methodical study of rabbinical literature 
in Lithuania and Poland. See also BATHORI, 
STEPHEN, 
The long reign of Sigismund III. (1587-1682) wit- 
nessed gradual but decisive changes in the relations 
of the Lithuanian Jews to the rest of the popula- 


tion. Born in the Protestant family of the Vasas, 
Sigismund was educated by his father, John II., 

in the Catholic faith with a view to 
Sigismund his future occupation of the Polish 


III. and throne. The Jesuit training of Sigis- 
Ladislaus mund was reflected in his attitude 
IV. toward his non-Catholic subjects. The 


severe measures which he took against 
the dissenters affected the Jews also. In the attack 
of the Jesuits on Protestants and Greek Catholics 
the Jesuits caused the promulgation of numerous 
decrees restricting the ancient privileges of the Lith- 
uanian Jews. They secured complete control of the 
education of the Polish-Lithuanian youth and in- 
stilled into the future citizens a religious intolerance 
hitherto unknown in Lithuania and which later 
made the existence of the Jewish subjects almost 
unbearable. А return to medieval methods was pre- 
vented only by the unsettled political and social con- 
dition of the country and the independence of the 
Shlyakhta, This independence, however, gradually 
vanished, and in the political degeneration which 
followed, the lesser nobility became a tool in the 
hands of a few reactionary leaders. 

The king himself, following in the footsteps of 
his predecessors, attempted to pose as the protector 
of the Jews. He confirmed their charters of privi- 
leges (1588), and frequently took their part in their 
struggle with the Christian merchant gilds; but 
more often he sacrificed them to the self-assumed 
power of the city magistrates. The commercial 
rivalry between the Jews and the burghers, and 
the disregard by the latter of the ancient rights of 
the Jews, led Sigismund to issue several special de- 
crees declaring the inviolability of Jewish autonomy 
in religious and judicial matters. "The first of these 
decrees was due to the efforts of Saul Judich, repre- 
senting the Jews of Brest (1598), and was called 
forth by the illegal assumption of authority over 
the Jews by the magistrates of Brest in matters re- 
served to the jurisdiction of the kahals or the king. 
'The object of the magistrates was the collection of 
excessive fees and other extortions. This Saul 
Judich was one of the most prominent farmers of 
taxes and customs duties in Lithuania, and as “ serv- 
ant of the king” was in a position to render impor- 
tant services to his coreligionists. He is first men- 
tioned in a decree of 1580 as having, in company 
with other communal leaders, strongly defended the 
rights of the Jews of Brest against the Christian 
merchants. As Bershadski shows, he is the Saul 
Wanur, the favorite of Prince Radziwil, who, ac- 
cording to legend, was made King of Poland for one 
night. 

In the same year (1580) Sigismund granted the 
Jews of Wilna, asa protection against the oppressive 
measures of the city magistrates, а charter permit- 
ting them to purchase real estate, to engage in trade 
on the same footing as the Christian merchants, to 
occupy houses belonging to the nobles, and to build 
synagogues. As tenants of the nobility they were 
to be exempt from city taxes, and in their lawsuits 
with Christians they were to be subject to the juris- 
diction of the king's waywodes only. A few days 
later the king accorded them the additional right to 
establish in the lower portion of the city a syna- 
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gogue, cemetery, and bath-house, as well as stores 
for the sale of kasher meat. The burghers natu- 
rally resented the grant of these privileges and used 
every effort to secure their curtailment. Their en- 
deavors evidently met with success, for in 1606 the 
Jews of Wilna found it necessary to petition the 
king for protection. 

Later decrees of Sigismund show that ultimately 
anti-Jewish influences prevailed at his court. In 
1597 he granted the Magdeburg Rights to the city 
of Vitebsk, but denied by a legal technicality the 
right of the Jews to reside permanently in the city. 
Another decree provided that no synagogue should 
be built without the king’s permission. In the 
carrying out of this enactment the Jews were prac- 
tically compelled to secure the permission of the 
Catholic clergy also whenever they desired to build 
asynagogue, Still another decree, which was later 
incorporated into the statutes, provided for the ele- 
vation to nobility of Jewish converts to Christianity. 
The rapidly growing number of the so-called * Jeru- 
salem nobles” later caused alarm among the Polish 
nobility, and in 1768 the law was repcaled. 

With the permanent establishment of the Jesuits 
in Poland and in Lithuania, the ramification of their 
intrigues and their active participation in politics 
and in legislation gave them a predominating influ- 
ence in the affairs of the country. Having come to 

Lithuania in the reign of Sigismund 
Influence IL, August, the Jesuits at first kept 
of Jesuits. free from politics, and occupied inem- 
selves with educational work, science, 
and literature. Stephen Bathori had no fear of 
their intrigues, and even entrusted them with the 
management of the newly established academy in 
Wilna. However, aided by the demoralized condi- 
tion of the country, they soon succeeded in arraying 
the religious factions against one another. Bribery 
was rampant at the court and among the city ofi- 
cials. The masses were unruly and licentious, the 
Shlyakhta wilful, the clergy fanatieal, and the mag- 
istrates lawless. The Jews were frequently made 
to suffer in these factional struggles. The restric- 
tions put upon them grew constantly; they were 
forbidden to engage in retail trade, handicrafts, and 
other remunerative callings, and they were prac- 
tically outlawed. The only occupation in which they 
were to any extent safe from the rapacity of city 
officials was the keeping of taverns in the townlets 
and villages. There, their only masters were the 
nobles, whom it was easier to please than the numer- 
ous functionaries and Shlyakhta. Thus the Jews 
unfortunately became in some parts of Lithuania 
useful tools in the hands of the nobility for the ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry. The lords then found 
it expedient to take the Jews under their protection. 
Prominent among them were the Radziwils in Lith- 
uania, and the Wishnevetzkis in the Ukraine. 

Ladislaus IV. (1632-48) was not a zealous Catho- 
lie, and he had no love for the Jesuits. Heattempted 
to make peace between the warring religious fac- 
tions, and sought to revive the ancient rights of the 
Jews. On March 11 and 16, 1688, he confirmed the 
charters of privileges of the Jews of Lithuania, and 
decreed that all suits between Jews and Christians 
should be tried by the waywodes and elders and not 








by the city magistrates, who were the avowed ene- 
mies of the Jews, aud often discriminated against 
them. He also checked the anti-Jewish student 
demonstrations, instigated by Jesuit teachers. All 
appeals in suits between Jews were to be brought 
before the king or his vice-regent. 

Notwithstanding his religious tolerance, however, 
Ladislaus lacked the energy to resist the power of 
the clergy and the merchants, and was vacillating 
in his policy. At times he supported the Jews; at 
other times he yielded to the influence of their op- 
ponents. In 1633 and again in 1646 he confirmed 
the decree of his father (July, 1626) expelling Jews 
from the central portion of Moghilef and assigning 
them new quarters in the lower portion of the city. At 
the instigation of the Christian merchants of Wilna 
he also limited the rights of the Jews of that city. 
Aided by the propaganda of the clergy, the burgh- 
ers caused new acts to be introduced, known as “ De 
Judzis." It was decreed, for instance, that Jews 
should not appear on the main streets or in the market- 
places on Christian holidays; that Jewish physi- 
cians should not attend Christian patients; and that 
Jewish barbers should neither shave nor cup Chris- 
tians. Fortunately for the Jews, on account of the 
powerful protection of the nobility, enactments 
could not always be carried out. Moreover these de- 
crees, advocated by the lesser clergy and the Jesuits, 
were opposed by other powerful Church magnates, 
the bishops and the archbishops, who, as landed 
proprietors, availed themselves of the services of the 
Jews. Thus in the Catholic Church itself there 
were two parties, one favorable and the other an- 
tagonistic to the Jews; and it is often found that 
the archbishops and bishops were in opposition to 
the Church councils. 

On the whole, the animosity toward the Jews pro- 
duced by various economie evils had taken such deep 
root that Ladislaus, well-meaning as he was, found 
himself unable to stem the tide of class dissensions. 
The Jews themselves felt grateful for whatever 
efforts he made in their behalf, as was thus voiced by 
one of the leading rabbis of his time, Shabbethai ben 
Meir ha-Kohen of Wilna (SHak): “He was a right- 
cous king, worthy to be counted among the just; 
for he always showed favor to the Jews, and was 
true to his promise.” The Jewish masses, who had 
found safety on the estates of the landed nobility, ulti- 
mately became scapegoats in the bitter struggle of 
the Greek Catholic peasantry with the Polish nobles 
and Roman Catholic clergy, a struggle which cul- 
minated in the Cossacks’ UPRISING. 

The fury of this uprising destroyed the organiza- 
tion of the Lithuanian Jewish communities. The 
survivors who returned to their old homes in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century were practi- 
cally destitute. The wars which raged constantly in 

the Lithuanian territory brought ruin 


Effect of to the entire country and deprived the 
Cossacks’ Jews of the opportunity to carn more 
Uprising. than a bare livelihood. The intensity 


of their struggle for existence left them 
no time to reestablish the conditions which had ex- 
isted up to 1648. Jon Caste (1648-68) sought 
to ameliorate their condition by granting various 
concessions to the Jewish communities of Lithuania. 
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Attempts to return to the old order in the com- 

- munal organization were not wanting, as is evident 
from contemporary documents. Thus in 1672 Jew- 
ish elders from various towns and villages in the 
grand duchy of Lithuania secured a charter from 
Kiug Michael Wishnevetzki (1669-73), decreeing 
*that on account of the increasing number of Jews 
guilty of offenses against the Shlyakhta and other 
Christians, which result in the enmity of the Chris- 
tians toward the Jews, and because of the inability 
of the Jewish elders to punish such offenders, who 
are protected by the lords, the king permits the 
kahals to summon the criminals before the Jewish 
courts for punishment and exclusion from the com- 
munity when necessary." The efforts to resurrect 
the old power of the kahals were not successful. 
The impoverished Jewish merchants, having no 
capital of their own, were compelled to borrow 
money from the nobility, from churches, congrega- 
tions, monasteries, and various religious orders. 
Loans from the latter were usually for an unlimited 
period and were secured by mortgages on the real 
estate of the kahal. The kahals thus became hope- 
lessly indebted to the clergy and the nobility. 

Numerous complaints to King Јонх SOBIESKI 
(1674-96) by the Jews of Brest against their com- 
munal leaders, led him (May, 1676) to grant the 
rabbi of Brest, Mark Benjaschewitsch, jurisdiction 
in criminal cases over the Jews of his community, 
and to invest him with the power toimpose corporal 
punishment and even thesentence of death. Under 
this ruler the Lithuanian communities saw a partial 
restoration of their old prosperity, and theauthority 
of the LITHUANIAN CouwciL served to bring some 
order out of the chaotic condition of the Lithuanian 
Jewry. Still the real stability of the old communi- 
ties was destroyed, and frequent conflicts arose in 
regard to the territorial limits of the jurisdiction of 
the kahals. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury all the Lithuanian kahals were insolvent (see 
Jew, Encyc. vii. 410b, s.v. Kanan). 

In 1792 the Jewish population of Lithuania was 
estimated at 250,000 (as compared with 120,000 in 
1569). The whole of the commerce and industries 
of Lithuania, now rapidly declining, wasin the hands 
of the Jews. The nobility lived forthe most part on 
their estates and farms, some of which were managed 
by Jewish leaseholders. The city properties were con- 
ceutrated in the possession of monasteries, churches, 
and the lesser nobility. The Christian merchants 
were poor. Such was the condition of affairs in Lith- 
uania at the time of the second partition of Poland 
(1798), when the Jews became subjects of Russa. 

The founding of the yeshibot in Lithuania was 
due to the Lithuanian-Polish Jews who studied in 
the west, and to the German Jews who migrated 
about that time to Lithuania and Poland. Very lit- 
fle is known of these early yeshibot. No mention 

is made of them or of prominent Lith- 


Judicial  uanian rabbis in Jewish writings until 
Function the sixteenth century. The first 

of the — known rabbinical authority and head 
Rabbis. оѓ a yeshibah was Isaac Bezaleel of 


Vladimir, Volhynia, who was already 
an old man when Luria went to Ostrog in the fourth 
decade of the sixteenth century. Another rab- 
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binical authority, Kalman Haberkaster, rabbi of 
Ostrog and predecessor of Solomon Luria, died in 
1559. Occasional references to the yeshibah of Brest 
are found in the writings of the contemporary rabbis 
Solomon Luria (d. 1585), Moses IssERLES (d. 1572), 
and David Gans (d. 1589), who speak of its ac- 
tivity. Of the yeshibot of Ostrog and Vladimir in 
Volhynia it is known that they were in а flourishing 
condition at the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and that their heads vied with one another in Tal- 
mudie scholarship. Mention is also made by Gans 
of the head of the Kremenetz yeshibah, Isaac Cohen 
(d. 1578), of whom but little is known otherwise. 
For other prominent scholars in Lithuania at that 
time see BREST-LITOVSK; GRODNO; KREMENETZ; 
Озтков; WILNA. 

At the time of the Lublin Union, Solomon Luria 
was rabbi of Ostrog, and was regarded as one of the 
greatest Talmudic authorities in Poland and Lith- 
uania. In 1568 King Sigismund ordered that the 
suits between Isaac ВокорлукА and Mendel Isako- 
vich, who were partners in the farming of certain 
customs taxes in Lithuania, be carried for decision 
to Rabbi Solomon Luria and two auxiliary rabbis 
from Pinsk and Tykotzin. 

The far-reaching authority of the leading rabbis of 
Poland and Lithuania, and their wide knowledge of 
practical life, are apparent from numerous decisions 
cited in the responsa. They were always the cham- 
pions of justice and morality. Inthe *Etan ha-Ez- 
rahi” (Ostrog, 1796) of Abraham Rapoport (known 
also as Abraham Schrenzel; d. 1650), Rabbi Meir 
Sack is cited as follows: “I emphatically protest 
against the custom of our communal leaders of pur- 
chasing the freedom of Jewish criminals. Sucha 
policy encourages crime among our people. I am 
especially troubled by the fact that, thanks to the 
clergy, such criminals may escape punishment by 
adopting Christianity. Mistaken piety impels our 
leaders to bribe the officials, in order to prevent 
such conversions. We should endeavor to deprive 
criminals of opportunities to escape justice.” The 
same sentiment was expressed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by R. Meir Lublin (Responsa, § 188). Another 
instance, cited by Katz from the same responsa, 
likewise shows that Jewish criminals invoked the 
aid of priests against theauthority of Jewish courts 
by promising to become converts to Christianity. 

The decisions of the Polish-Lithuanian rabbis are 
frequently marked by breadth of view also, as is in- 
stanced by a decision of Joel Sirkes (* Bet Hadash," 
8 127) to the effect that Jews may employ in their 
religious services the melodies used in Christian 
churches, *since music is neither Jewish nor Chris- 
tian, and is governed by universal laws.” 

Decisions by Solomon Luria, Meir Katz, and Mor- 
decai Jaffe show that the rabbis were acquainted 
with the Russian language and its philology. Jaffe, 
for instance, in a divorce case where the spelling 
of the woman's name as “Тарка” ог “Тарка” was 
in question, decided that the word is correctly 
spelled with a “b,” and not with a “p,” since the 
origin of the name was the Russian verb “lubit” 
= “to love," and not “ lupit ” = “to beat" (* Lebush 
ha-Buz we-Argaman," § 129). Meir Katz (“Ge- 
burat Anashim," § 1) explains that the name of Brest- 
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Litovsk is written in divorce cases * Brest? and not 
“Brisk,” “because the majority of the Lithuanian 
Jews use the Russian language.” It is not so with 
Brisk, in the district of Kujawa, the name of that 
town being always spelled “Brisk.” Katz (a Ger- 
man) at the conclusion of his responsum expresses 
the hope that when Lithuania shall have become 
more enlightened, the people will speak one lan- 
guage only—German—and that also Brest-Litovsk 
will be written “ Brisk.” 

The responsa throw an interesting light also on 
the lifeof the Lithuanian Jewsand on their relations 
to their Christian neighbors. | Benjamin Aaron Sol- 
nik states in his * Mas'at Binyamin” (end of six- 
teenth and beginning of seventeenth century) that 
*the Christians borrow clothes and jewelry from 

the Jews when they go to church." 

Items from Joel Sirkes (Lc. & 79) relates that a 

the Christian woman came to the rabbi 

Responsa. and expressed her regret at having 

been unable to save the Jew Shlioma 

from drowning. Amnumberof Christians had looked 

on indifferently while the drowning Jew was strug- 

glingin the water. They were upbraided and beaten 

severely by the priest, who appeared a few minutes 
later, for having failed to rescue the Jew. 

Rabbi Solomon Luria gives an account (Responsa, 
$ 20) of a quarrel that occurred in a Lithuanian 
community concerning a cantor whom some of the 
members wished to dismiss. The synagogue was 
closed in order to prevent him from exercising 
his functions, and religious services were thus dis- 
continued for several days. The matter was there- 
upon carried to the local lord, who ordered the re- 
opening of the building, saying that the house 
of God might not be closed, and that the cantor’s 
claims should be decided by the learned rabbis of 
Lithuania. Joseph Katz mentions (“She’erit Yo- 
sef,” § 70) a Jewish community which was for- 
bidden by the local authorities to kill cattle and to 
sell meat—an occupation which provided a liveli- 
hood for a large portion of the Lithuanian Jews. 
For the period of a year following this prohibition the 
Jewish community was on several occasions assessed 
at the rate of three gulden per head of cattle in 
order to furnish funds wherewith to induce the ofli- 
cials to grant a hearing of the case. The Jews 
finally reached an agreement with the town magis- 
trates under which they were to pay 40 gulden an- 
nually for the right to slaughter cattle. Accord- 
ing to Hillel ben Herz (“Bet Hillel,” Yoreh De‘ah, 
§ 157), Naphtali says the Jews of Wilna had been 
compelled to uncover when taking an oath in court, 
but later purchased from the tribunal the privilege 
to swear with covered head, a practise subsequently 
made unnecessary by a decision of one of their 
rabbis to the effect that an oath might be taken 
with uncovered head. 

The responsa of Meïr Lublin show ($ 40) that the 
Lithuanian communities frequently aided the Ger- 
man and the Austrian Jews. On the expulsion of 
the Jews from Silesia, when the Jewish inhabitants 
of Silz had the privilege of remaining on condition 
that they would pay the sum of 2,000 gulden, the 
Lithuanian communities contributed one-fifth of the 
amount. 








The influence in communal life of prominent rab- 
binical scholars, such as Mordecai Jaffe, Moses 
lsserles, Solomon Luria, and Meïr Lublin, proved 
but a slight check to the growing misrule of the ga- 
hals. The individuality of the Lithuanian Jew was 
lost in the kahal, whose advantages were thus largely 
counterbalanced by the suppression of personal lib- 
erty. The tyranny of the kahal administration and 
the external oppression drove the great mass of the 
Lithuanian Jewry to seek consolation in the dry 
formalism of Talmudic precepts. The Talmud and 
its endless commentaries became the sole source of 
information and instruction. Every Jew was com- 
pelled by the communal elders to train his children 
in Talmudic lore. The Halakah offered a solution 
for every question in Jewish life, while the poetry 
of the Haggadah supplied alleviation for sorrow and 
hope for the future. Reformers arising among the . 
Lithuanian Jews were forced by the kahal elders 
either to leave the community or to bend to the will 
of the administration. All was sacrificed to the in- 
violability of customs sanctioned by tradition or by 
the letter of the Law. The ties of friendship and 
family relationship were subordinated to the interests 
of thecommunity. Hence it is little to be wondered 
at that the Cabala found fertile soil in Lithuania. 
The marked indications of approaching political an- 
archy were the chief causes of the organization of 
the LITHUANIAN COUNCIL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Antonovich, Monografii po Istorii Zapadnoi 
i Yugo-Zapadnoi Rossii, vol. i., Kiev, 1885; Bershadski, Li- 
tovskie Yevrei, St. Petersburg, 1883; idem, Russko-Yevrei- 
ski Arkiv, 2 vols., ib. 1882; Czacki, Rozprava o Zydach i 
Karaitach, Wilna, 1807; idem, O Litewskich i Polskich 
Prawach, Warsaw, 1800; Dubnov, Yevreiskaya Istoriya, 
vol. ii., s.v., Odessa, 1897 ; Graetz, History of the Jews, Hebrew 
ed., vols. vii. and viii., s.v.; Harkavy, in Russische Revue, 
vols. xxii., xxiii., St. Petersburg, 1883-84 ; Jaroszewiez, Obraz 
Litwy ... od Czasow Najdawniejszych do Konca Wieku, 
xviii, Wilna, 1844; Kraushaar, Historya Zydów w Polsce, 2 
vols., Warsaw, 1865-66; Leontovich, Zstoricheskoe Izslyedo- 
vanie o Pravakh Litovsko-Russkikh Yevreyev, Kiev, 1864; 
Maciejowski, Zydzi w Polsce ma Rusi i Litwie, Warsaw, 
1878; Narbutt, Dzieje Narodu Litewskiego, part viii., p. 490; 
Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, Leipsic, 1866; 
Regesty і Nadpisi, vol. i., St. Petersburg, 1899; Sternberg, 
Geschichte der Juden in Polen, Leipsic, 1878; Sistemati- 
cheski Ukazatel, s.v., St, Petersburg, 1893; Sbornik Budush- 
chnosti, i. 244. 

H. R. 


LITHUANIAN COUNCIL (Hebr. Waʻad 
Medinot Lita, or Waʻad ha-Medinot ha-Ra- 
shiyyot de-Lita): Long before the Union of Lub- 
lin, probably with the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Jews of Poland and Lithuania were 
taxed as a single body, the pro rata assessment being 
made by the Jews themselves, In 1618 Sigismund 
ПІ. decreed separate assessments for the Jews of 
Lithuania and Poland. The former were obliged to 
pay 9,000 gulden and the latter 7,000 gulden, the 
per capita payment being the same in each case. 
In order to assure an equitable distribution of the 
taxes among the several communities, and because 
of the desire to secure uniform legislation in relig- 
ious matters and to protect their communal interests, 
the Jews of Lithuania organized, in 1628, a separate 
council of their own, this council being known as the 
“аа ha-Medinot ha-Rashiyyot de-Lita.” Pre- 
viously, from the Union of Lublin in 1569 until 1623, 
the Jews of Lithuania, not being, perhaps, in urgent 
need of а council of their own, had their represent- 
atives in the Council of Three Countries (Poland, * 
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Russia, Lithuania), or in the Council of Five Lands 
(sce COUNCIL or Four LANDS). 

It was customary for the Lithuanian delegates to 
hold preliminary meetings at Brest-Litovsk before 
taking part in the deliberation of the general coun- 
cils. It has not yet been determined, however, to 
what extent the Lithuanian Jews were governed by 
the decisions of these councils; only this much is 
certain, that while they were well represented at the 
councils! sessions they occasionally refused to obey 
their rulings. The Lithuanian councils were orig- 
inally composed of delegates from the three most 
important communities—Pinsk, Brest, and Grodno. 
Wilna was added in 1652, and Slutsk in 1691. The 
councils were designated in accordance with the 

number of communities represented, 


Relation as “Wa‘ad Shalosh [Arba‘, or Ha- 
to Council mesh] Medinot Rashiyyot de-Lita” (= 
of Four “Council of Three[Four, or Five] Main 
Lands. Districts of Lithuania"). The Lithua- 


nian Councilin time became an author- 
itative body in all local Jewish affairs ; but, while 
practically an independent body, it assumed a sub- 
ordinate position to the Councilof Four Lands. At 
times the two councils worked in unison in matters 
of common interest during the sessions of the Coun- 
cil of Four Lands, but where differences occurred, 
the authority of the latter prevailed. Thus, in the 
dispute in regard to Tykotzin, in the government of 
Lomza, a boundary town between Poland and Lith- 
паша, it was decided to place the town under the 
jurisdiction of the Council of Four Lands, although 
formerly it had been regarded as Lithuanian terri- 
tory. Similarly, in the dispute between Tykotzin 
and Grodno concerning the iess important neighbor- 
ing communities of Zabludov, Horodok, and Khvor- 
oshcha, the latter were assigned by the Council of 
Four Lands to Tykotzin. In this case, however, 
the decision was not accepted as final (“Sefer ha- 
Yobei,” pp. 257-259). 

The Lithuanian Council, like that of the Four 
Lands, had no fixed mecting-place ; it assembled 
biennially or triennially at Zabludov, Seltzy, or 
elsewhere. Like that of the Four Lands, also, it 
served to cement the interests of the Lithuanian 
and other Russo-Polish Jews at a time when disso- 
lution and demoralization reigned in the Polish king- 
dom, and it acted as a bulwark against the rancor 
of the Christian clergy, especially the Jesuits, who 
made continuous attacks on the Jews. The records 
of the Lithuanian Council are better preserved than 
those of the Council of Four Lands. There is ex- 
tant a complete list of the meetings held by the 
Lithuanian Council from 1698 to 1762, when it was 
abolished, after over 1,000 regulations (*takkanot ") 
had been adopted. These takkanot were made 
with the following ends in view: 

(1) To encourage and endear to the people the study of the 
Talmud by establishing yeshibot, and to supervise the conduct 
of students. (2) To protect the interests of the Jewish people 
из а whole and as individuals against the malice of non-Jews, 
hy pleading the cause of the Jews in the Polish Diets. (3) To 
supervise the conduct of the communities as well as of individ- 
uals, in order to prevent them from rousing the antagonism of 
their neighbors by indulging in improper and illegal trades. 
(4) To determine and properly distribute the government taxes 


imposed upon Jews. (5) To determine the boundaries of each 
kahal district. (6) To determine the duties of each community 





and its share in the common efforts and expenditures in cases 
where blood accusations were to be contested. (7) To deter- 
mine the right of membership to be granted to new settlers in 
the communities (“ heskat yishshub ") : as each Jewish commu- 
nity stood responsible for the conduct of its individuals, restric- 
tions were necessary to regulate the granting of membership to 
newcomers. (8) To aid poverty-stricken communities and indi- 
viduals. (9) To maintain and aid poor settlers in Palestine. 

Of the regulations enacted at the meetings of the 
Lithuanian Council the following deserve mention, 
since they afford an insight into the state of culture 
of the Lithuanian Jewsand into the character of the 
council itself: “Every community shall carefully 
guard against card- and dice-playing, and offenders 
shall be fined and subjected to corporal punishment ? 
(1628; No. 51). “Beggars invading Lithuania and 
Russia [meaning White Russia], especially those 
who disguise themselves as scholars and pious per- 
sons while committing secretly various wicked acts, 
Shall not be allowed to remain in any one commu- 
nity more than twenty-four hours" (1623; No. 87). 
“Tt shall be the duty of the communal leaders to 
expose any attempts at fraud which may be discov- 
ered on the part of Jews borrowing money or goods 
from a ‘shlakhtitz’ [peasant], or leasing from lords 
estates, taxes, and other sources ofrevenue, On the 
refusal of the parties likely to be defrauded to heed 
the warning of the communal leaders, the latter 
shall declare the transaction void, using force if nec- 
essary, in order that the Christians concerned may 
not suffer loss” (No. 26). “It is incumbent upon 
the three chief communities of Lithuania to arrange 
annually forthe marriage of thirty poor girls, giving 
each a dowry of thirty gulden.” 

Among the takkanot there are also regulations re- 
garding competition in business, against luxury, and 
against expensive and gaudy dresses. 

In 1654-56, when the Russians invaded Lithua- 
nia, the activities of the Lithuanian Council relaxed. 
Tt convened less frequently, and the regulations 
adopted between 1656 and 1670 deal in the main 
with financial accounts. After 1670, however, it 
resumed its former energy. 

The Lithuanian Council was abolished about 1769, 
at the same time and for the same reason as the 
Council of Four Lands. Thenceforward taxes were 
no longer imposed on Lithuania as a whole, but on 
each community separately, the prime motive for 
the union of the communities being thus abolished. 

H. R. 

LITTAUER, LUCIUS NATHAN : American 
congressman and manufacturer; born in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1859. Не graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1878, after which he engaged in 
the glove-manufacturing business with his father, 
whom he succeeded in 1882. He was elected in 1896 
to the 55th Congress as Republican representative 
of the 25th District of New York and has been re- 
elected to each succeeding Congress. Не has served 
as a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Congresstonal Directory of the 58th 
Congress; American Jewish Year Book, 1902-3. 


LITTE OF REGENSBURG. See Jupo- 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
LITTHAUER, ISSACHAR BAR: Polish- 


German Talmudist; flourished at the beginning of 
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е nineteenth century. He wrote: “Iggeret Yis- 
-sakar," on morality and religion, in the form of a let- 
-ter to his son (Budapest and Lemberg, 1826); * Da'at 
"Yissakar," commentary оп Rashi to the Pentateuch 
‘and the Five Megillot (Budapest, 1827). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 184, Warsaw, 
1886; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 253; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
No. 5281. 

H. R. А. S. W. 


LITTLE RUSSIA. Sce Russia. 

LITURGISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. 
ODICALS. 

LITURGY: The Jewish religious service falls, 
generally, into two main divisions—instruction and 
prayer. This division of the service has existed 
since the earliest times. In the time of Isaiah the 

people gathered in the courts of the 

Divisions Temple to receive instruction from the 

of Divine Prophets and to pray (Isa. i. 12-15), 
Service. while on the day of the New Moon 
and on the Sabbath women also visited 
them (II Kingsiv.93). Atthe Feast of Tabernacles 
in the Sabbatical year the Law was read to the as- 
sembled people (Deut. xxxi. 10-18), and Ezra то- 
cited passages from the Pentateuch to the commu- 
nity (Neh. viii. 5-8). In the course of time this led 
to the custom of reading certain portions of the 
Scripture, especially of the Pentateuch, to the peo- 
ple on the Sabbath, on feast-days, and even on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, as well as on New Moon and 
fast-days, and by the first century of the common era 
this was regarded as an ancient usage (Josephus, 
“Contra Ap.” ii. 17, end; Acts xv. 21; B. К. 82a et 
passim ; comp. Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 568, 630; 
Winer, “В. R." ii. 549; Zunz, *G. V." pp. 1-7). 
This part of the worship is described under HAFTA- 
RAH; MEGILLOT; Law, READING FROM THE. The 
second division, that of prayer, is still more ancient, 
and is frequently mentioned in the Bible (I Sam. i. 
10; I Kings viii. 12 e£ seg. ; II Kings xx. 2et passim), 
while Deutero-Isaiah speaks of the house of God as 
& *house of prayer for all people" (Isa. lvi. 7; on 
the form of prayer and posture see Guthe, “ Kurzes 
Bibelwórterbuch," pp. 82 et seq., and other diction- 
aries; also ADORATION, Forms ок). In general, it 
may be said that in the earliest times the prayers 
vere short, and were used only occasionally in pri- 
vate devotion, and that no ritual was developed in 
the pre-exilic period. Formal prayers are found 
only in Deut. xxvi. 5-18 and Lev. xvi. 21. 

In view of the position which the Temple occu- 
pied, it may be assumed that after the exile the public 

worship there influenced the liturgy, 

Influence and in great part even created it; the 
ofthe Tem- prayers just mentioned were part of 
ple on the the Temple worship. The Levites 

Liturgy. recited prayers of thanksgiving and 

praise during the morning and evening 
sacrifices (I Chron. xxiii. 30), and Neh. xi. 17 indi- 
cates that this was an established ceremony. The 
threefold repetition of the daily prayer (Dan. vi. 11; 
Ps. lv. 18 (A. V. 17]) is likewise connected with the 
"Temple service, the second prayer corresponding 
perhaps with the sacrifices which were offered by 
individuals between the official morning and evening 
sacrifices. The Talmud says, with correct historical 


See PERI- 





insight, that the prayers were instituted to corre- 
spond with the sacrifices (Ber. 24b, passim). The 
fact that in prayer the face was turned toward the 
Temple (Dan. vi. 10; II Chron. vi. 84; Ber. 4b-5a, 
passim), as well as the contents of the prayer, to- 
gether with various other indications, clearly shows 
that the synagogal liturgy was derived primarily 
from the Temple worship. 

In the Temple itself, side by side with the sacrifi- 
cial cult, there existed a liturgy whose most splen- 
did remnants are the Psalms, which constituted the 
hymnal of the Second Temple and now occupy 
an “important position in the synagogal liturgy. 
Those Psalms which are cast in the form of prayers 
and hymns soon took their place as hymns in the 
service of the sanctuary, even though they were not 
originally composed for this purpose, and they were 
sung, especially on feast-days, in the synagogue 
and in private gatherings. In its descriptions of 
Temple festivities the Book of Chronicles alludes to 
them, especially to the eighteen ‘ Hallelujah,’ ‘ Hal- 
lel,’ and ‘Hodu’ Psalms (Ps. cv.-cvii., exi.-exviii., 
CXXXV., exxxvi, cxlvi-cl). . . . Prophecy and 
psalmody were gradually typitied in two persons, 
Moses and David. . . . Even after the destruction 
of the Temple these united elements left their im- 
press upon the Synagogue: the readings were de- 
voted to the Law and the discourses to the Prophets, 
while entire psalms, or verses from them, were used 
as prayers” (Zunz,“ S. P." pp. 4 et seg.). The place 
which many Psalms occupied in the worship may still 
be recognized from their form (final verses, notes on 
the mode of recitation, etc.) or from their contents 
(see the commentaries to the Psalms by Olshausen, 
Hupfeld, and others, and especially by Graetz). The 
authors of the superscriptions and concluding words 
of the Psalms recognize the collection as liturgical 
(Ps. Ixxii., end: “The prayers of David . . . are 
ended"), and tradition frequently alludes to this 
fact (e.g., Tamid, end). In the ritual of the Syna- 
gogue the Psalms retain their ancient position, at 
least asregards the text of the prayers. ^In the 
Sabbath and festival discourses the wise man be- 
comes the prophet, and the leader in prayer the 
psalmist " (Zunz, L.e.). : 

In addition to the sacrifice, which was in the 
care of the priests, and the singing of the Psalms, 
which was performed by the Levites, the Temple 
had its special liturgy for the third class of the peo- 
ple, the Israelites. The entire nation had been di- 
vided into twenty-four sections, so that to each divi- 
sion of priests there corresponded one of Levites aud 
one of Israelites, Each section served for a week in 
the Temple, and this period was a time of fasting, 
for the Israelites assigned to the section doing serv- 
ice, both those who were in Jerusalem and those 
who had remained in their country homes. Every 
day they read a prescribed portion of the first 
chapter of Genesis. These details are recorded in 
Таап. iv. 1, in both Talmuds ad loc., and in Tosef., 
Ta‘an., iv., which seem to assign the beginnings of 
synagogal worship to the Temple; that there was 
some foundation for their account is shown by 
the fact that Joshua b. Hananiah, a teacher liv- 
ing in the time of the Temple, is mentioned. It 
is possible, however, that the reading of the Torah 
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was taken over into the Temple ritual from an al- 
ready existing synagogal ritual. 

The services in periods of drought constitute an 
independent source for the liturgy of the Syna- 

gogue. The frequent scarcity of rain 
Fast-Day greatly distressed the people, for it 
Services. meant famine and death to man and 
beast. At such times public assem- 
blies for fasting and prayer were held as early as the 
time of the Prophets, in which old and young, the 
bride and the groom, took part (Joeli.; ii. 16-17; 
Jer. viii., especially verse 11). An entire treatise of 
the Mishnah (Ta‘anit) is devoted to the regulations 
in regard to fasting, and its second chapter discusses 
the liturgy in detail. The prayer consisted of 
twenty-four benedictions, of which eighteen were 
those of the daily prayer and six were additional 
(see Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., ii. 490; Israel Lévi, 
in “К.Е. J.” xlvii., where the sources and bibliog- 
raphy are given) The final evening prayer, “ Ne- 
'jlah," recited on this occasion, has been preserved 
only in the service for the Day of Atonement. 
The liturgy for the fast was developed long before 
the common era, and it is highly probable not only 
ihat it was evolved independently of the Temple, 
but that it influenced the beginnings of the daily 
form of worship. 

It is certain, however, that the institution of the 
reading of the * Shema'? (Deut. vi. 4-9) originated 
entirely in the Temple service, At the morning 
sacrifice the priests read the Ten Commandments 
and the “Shema‘” and recited several benedictions 
(Tamid v.) Contrary to the custom in all other 
ceremonies, the day for the Temple service began 
with sunrise, and not with evening or with the ap- 
pearance of the moon, and since the first rays of the 
sun were awaited before beginning the morning sacri- 
fice there was some danger lest it might be held that 
thesun-god was being worshiped. Hence the congre- 
gation was addressed as follows: “ Hear, О Israel, the 
Eternalis our God; the Eternalis One." It may have 

become customary, therefore, as early 


The Read- аз the Persian period to recite the first 
ing of the sentence of the “Shema‘” in the Tem- 


“Shema‘.” ple before beginning the sacrifice, the 
other verses, including Deut. xi. 18- 
21, being added in the course of time.  Therequire- 
ment that it should be recited outside the Temple 
and before sunrise (Ber. v. 1 e£ passim) points to the 
origin of this usage. Its antiquity may be inferred 
from the fact that Josephus (* Ant.” iv. 8, § 18) 
Seems to ascribe it to Moses and that in traditional 
literature itis explained as a Biblical custom. At 
that time it must have been in existence for some 
centuries, for its genesis had been forgotten. The 
reading of the “Shema‘” in the evening must have 
been introduced somewhat later, since it was not re- 
cited in the Temple, and the rules governing it were 
less rigorously defined. "Tho reading of the Deca- 
logue probably became customary in the Greek 
period in order to guard, by the solemn utterance of 
the first two commandments, against the imminent 
danger from Hellenistic polytheism (see Blau in 
“R. E. J.” xxxi. 179-201, where the history of the 
benedictions in the “Shema‘” is discussed). In an- 
cient times the “Shema‘” was not recited in the 














manner now customary in the synagogue, but either 
with the leader, verse by verse alternately, or in 
some other way. As it was Israel's solemn confes- 
sion of faith, each one knew it by heart (Ta‘an. 26a), 
and it was recited in the synagogue “with one 
mouth, one voice, one song " (Cant. R. viii. 14). It 
might be read in any language (Sotah vii. 1 and 
parallels), and a scribe once heard it in Greek (Yer. 
Sotah 21b, below). It was sometimes read back- 
ward (Ber. ii. 4 and parallels), a custom which is 
reminiscent of magic practises (see SHEMA‘). 

Тһе second and doubtless later division of the 
daily liturgy is the prayer consisting of eighteen 
benedictions, named the * Tefillah " kar é£oy£v in the 

Sources. "This petition, which is still 
*Shemoneh included in every Jewish prayer- 
‘Esreh.” book, is called SHEMONEH ‘ESREH 
(eighteen prayers) even in the ear- 
liest sources (Ber. vi. 3; Ta‘an. ii. 2). RabbiJohanan 
(d. 279), the famous director of the school of Tibe- 
rias, who was distinguished also for his knowledge 
of the historical traditions, ascribes the introduction 
of these benedictions, the emphasizing of the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, the feast-days, and the bene- 
dietions at their close, to the Great Synagogue (Ber. 
88a). Four kinds of liturgy, in the widest sense: 
of the word, are here mentioned: “berakot,” *tefil- 
lot," *hiddushot," “habdalot.” In the benedictions 
are included, e.g., the sentences of thanksgiving 
recited after meals, which are probably very ancient 
(see Maimonides, * Yad,” Tefillah), and which are ex- 
plained as Biblical, as well as all blessings spoken on 
partaking of fruit, executing commands, and the like. 
The beginnings of these prayers, perhaps, date back 
to the Persian period, their brevity and pure, simple. 
Hebrew favoring this view. Their development, 
doubtless, was gradual and occupied several cen- 
turies. "This may beassumed even in the caseof the 
* Shemoneh *Esreh," of which the first and last three 
benedictions constitute the foundation and hence are 
the oldest portion; and they are mentioned in the 
Mishnah with special names designating the several 
sentences (R, Н. iv.; Tamid v.1; R. H. 32а). “The 
ancient regulation which designates that portion for 
allthe days of the year, while the other passages of 
the ‘ Tefillah’ are excluded on the Sabbath and on 
festivals, is almost certainly a proof of greater age 
(Zunz, *G. V." 2d ed., p. 880). The intermediate 
twelve sentences are of later date, and Zunz ascribes 
them to various periods. Different versions of one 
and the same prayer were apparently differentiated. 
and included as independent benedictions. "These, 
however, never received a stereoty ped form for gen- 
eral use, and each has its own history (Elbogen, in 
* Monatsschrift," 1902). Even before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple the twelfth benediction was 
added expressly against apostates and traitors (* bir- 
kat ha-minim "), and later was the cause of vari- 
ous changes in the * Shemoneh ‘Esreh ? (Zunz, le. p- 
982; Elbogen, Lc.) This prayer can not have been 
directed exclusively against Jud:eo-Christians, for 
at the time of its composition they can have been 
neither powerful nor antinomian in Palestine (see 
MiNIM.) 

On account of its age the “Shema” was much 

more widely known than the “Tefillah” which 
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has just been outlined. This is clear from the fact 
that the "'Tefillah? is regarded as a rabbinical, 
while the “Shema‘” is regarded as 

* Shema” a Biblical, prayer. As late as 100 
and с.к. a prominent scribe asserted that 

* Tefillah.” the entire “Tefillah” was unneces- 
sary and that the evening “Te- 

fillah? was not binding, in consequence of which 
view he became involved in a controversy with 
the patriarch Gamatren IL (Ber. 28a, passim: El- 
bogen, Le.). On account of its length it was not 
suitable for the mass of the people. As a matter of 
fact, only seven, nine, or ten benedictions are in- 
cluded inthe “ Tefillah ” for the feast-days, although 
they are of earlier date and of greater importance, 
in view of the occasion. On these days, also, the 
daily benediction was very short, consisting prob- 
ably only of a few words, perhaps as follows: 
“Cleanse our hearts that we may serve Thee faith- 
fully” (Frisch, in “Magyar-Zsidd Szemle, ” 1892, 
рр. 264 et seg., where the importance of a short 
prayer is shown; comp. ib. pp. 813 et seq., where the 
same author attempts to sketch the historical devel- 
opment of the “Tefillah”). Probably both because 
it was the custom of the Temple and because they 
were ignorant of the ~ ТейПаћ,” the people them- 
selves did not pray, but listened to the hazzan, the 
“delegate of the community,” and punctuated his 
sentences with “Amen” (R. H. 82a; Elbogen, Le.). 

In the sanctuary the people later responded with 
another formula, mentioned below. They were 
educated for prayer only by centuries of practise, 
and the original formulas, consisting of one or two 
words, remained as distinctive signs in the ampli- 
fied invocations. The “Hallel” and “Hodu” for- 
mulas, which are in fact found only in passages from 
the Psalms included in the synagogal ritual, are 
characteristic of the oral worship of the sanctuary. 
The “ Hosanna " is likewise derived from the Temple, 
and the “Baruk” formula is probably taken from 
the same source, although the latter soon became 
predominant and was repeated frequently both in 
public and in private worship. Prayers for week- 
days, Sabbaths, and fast-days, the liturgy for fast- 
days, and grace before and after meals, as well as all 
kinds of benedictions and prayers of thanksgiving, 
have retained the same fixed form to the present 
day, and may, therefore, be discussed in some detail 
here, together with their historical development. 
As regards their external form, all the prayers des- 
ignated by the Talmud, in the passage cited above 
(Ber. 88a), as * benedictions, prayers, sanctifications 
and habdalahs,” are merely berakot. 

In the earliest times the people prayed only occa- 
sionally, and the benedictions likewise were merely 
incidental utterances of thanks for mercies vouch- 
safed, as for rescue from danger, etc. The different 
forms of the root “barak” occur frequently in the 
Bible, even in the oldest portions. The word meant 
originally “to bend the knée” (comp. “berek” = 
“knee” in Ps. xcv. 6). and hence in general “to 
praise,” “to pray,” because the ancients commonly 
knelt on such occasions, In this sense the partici- 


ple (* baruk ”) is used in the “kal,” and all the other 


forms (* berek,” “meborak,” etc.) in the * pi‘el” and 
“риал.” 





The adjuration * Praise God!” was probably ad- 
dressed to the people of earlier times only in the 
flush of victory after deliverance from the dangers 
of war (Judges v. 2, 9), but later, when a regular 

Temple cult had been instituted, 
Doxologies it may have been uttered daily, so 


During that it became a liturgical formula 
Public with which divine worship was gen- 
Worship. crally concluded (Ps. Ixviii. 97 [A. V. 


26], c. 4, passim) In Ps. exxxv. 
(comp. also cxviii. 2-4) Israclites, priests, Levites, 
and the pious are summoned by groups to “ bless the 
Lord!” and it is noteworthy that this invitation is 
placed at the conclusion of the Psalm. The final 
verse, “Blessed be the Lord out of Zion, which 
dwelleth at Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord,” con- 
stituted the benediction spoken by those who had 
been summoned. The benedictions that conclude 
the closing chapters of the five books of Psalms (xli., 
Ixxii., Ixxxix., cvi., cl.), all being in substance one 
and the same eulogy, may represent synagogal for- 
mulas from the time of the Temple which the people 
intoned after completing the singing of the several 
books. Occasionally, however, the people con- 
cluded with a simple “Amen” (comp. the Psalms 
quoted and I Chron. xvi. 86). It may also be as- 
sumed that such benedictions were not reserved for 
public worship exclusively, but were also pro- 
nounced in private: “І will bless the Lord at all 
times: his praise shall continually be in my mouth” 
(Ps. xxxiv. 2; comp. cxv. 18, cxlv. 2). Mention is 
made of supplications at “evening and morning, 
and at noon" (Ps. lv. 18 [A. V. 17]), and of praise 
offered seven times a day (Ps. cxix. 164), while in 
another passage only praise rendered in the morning 
is mentioned (Ps. lix. 17). 
The origin of this liturgical usage was the cus- 
tom, on joyful occasions, of praising God for Ilis 


goodness. A few examples may be 
Private given here in their Biblical order. 
Benedic- Thus Noah says, “Blessed be the 
tions the Lord God of Shem” (Gen. ix. 26); 
Model. Eliezer prays, “Blessed be the Lord 


God of my master Abraham, who hath 
not left destitute my master of his mercy and his 
truth” (Gen. xxiv. 27); and Jethro exclaims, 
“Blessed be the Lord, who hath delivered you out 
of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand 
of Pharaoh” (Ex. xviii. 10). Similar utterances are 
found in I Sam. xxv. 82 (David to Abigail) and 
xxv. 89 (where David says of Nabal’s death, 
“Blessed be the Lord, that hath pleaded the cause 
of my reproach ”) and II Sam. xviii. 28 (Ahimaaz). 
Solomon thanks God in similar phraseology for hav- 
ing placed him on the throne of his father (I Kings 
i. 48, viii. 15; comp. viii. 56), and Hiram, King of 
Tyre, uses the same formula in rejoicing that God 
had given David such a wise son over this great 
people (d. v. 7). The Queen of Sheba says to Solo- 
mon, “Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighted 
in thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel” (zb. x. 9). 
This formula is used also in Zech. xi. б; II Sam. 
xxii. 47 (Ps. xviii. 47 [A. V. 46]); Ps. xxviii. 6, 
exliv. 1; Ezra vii. 27; II Chron. ix. 8. It is inter- 
esting to note that in Ruth iv. 14 the women address 
Naomi with the same formula, which shows that 
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it was transferred to the liturgy from popular 
speech. | 

The doxology in all these passages is really a 
prayer of gratitude to God for blessings bestowed, 
either on the speaker or on another. 
The occasion of the thanksgiving is 
stated at the end and is generally in- 
troduced by the relative pronoun “asher” (also by 
“ki,” Ps. xxviii. 6), or by a participle preceded by 
an article (comp., however, Zech. xi. 5). The same 
order occurs also in the benedictions prescribed by 
the Talmud. The benediction proper is expressed 
in most cases by “baruk,” which generally consti- 
tutes the first word. An exception is found in I 
Kings x. 9 (II Chron. ix. 8), which has “Yehi 
Adonai Eloheka baruk,” imitating the phrascology 
of “Yehi Shem Adonai meborak” (Job i. 21; Ps. 
exiii. 2). Neither of these formulas is found else- 
wherein the Bible. The Tetragrammaton alone des- 
ignates the name of God in Ex. xviii. 10; Ruth iv. 
14; I Sam. xxv. 39; I Kings viii. 56; Zech. xi. 5; 
Ps. xxviii. 6, Ixxxix. 58, exxiv. 6, exxxv. 21 (once 
* Adonai,” Ps. Ixviii. 20 [A. V. 19], and twice “ Elo- 
him,” Ps. Ixvi. 20, lxviii. 86 [A. V. 85]. Usually 
“Elohim,” * Elohe Yisrael,” or some similar expres- 
sion is added to the Tetragrammaton, so that God is 
generally named in the third person. The phrase 
“Baruk Attah Adonai, lammedeni hukkeka” (Ps. 
cxix. 12) is an exception, and the benedictions in the 
Talmud have, curiously enough, this form also, al- 
though only as regards the use of the second person, 
since * Elohenu Melek ha-‘Olam” is normally added 
to the Tetragrammaton. This use of the second 
person indicates a later origin, like * Elohe Abotenu ” 
(Ezra vii. 27; comp. “Abinu,” I Chron. xxix. 10), 
which occurs also in the first benediction of the 
“Shemoneh ‘Esreh.” The earliest form of the Torah 
benediction is found in Ps. cxix. 12, which is also the 
only one that is a prayer and not an expression 
of gratitude. The benediction “U-baruk Shem 
Kebodo le-‘olam” (Ps. lxxii. 19) is identical with the 
preceding “Baruk Adonai,” for “Shem Kebodo” 
indicates the Tctragrammaton (comp. Deut. xxviii. 
58, *ha-Shem ha-Nekbad " ; Neh. ix. 5, “Shem Kebo- 
deka”; and Ps. xxiv. 7-10, “Melek ha-Kabod ”). 
This gave rise to the later formula “ Baruk Shem 
Kebod Malkuto le-*olam wa-'ed " (which was, how- 
ever, used in the Temple), in which * Adonai Elohim" 
is paraphrased by three words in order that the people 
should not pronounce the real names of God. The 
benediction is once called “berakah” in the Bible— 
* And blessed be thy glorious name, which is exalted 
above all blessing and praise " (Neh. ix. 5). The 
words* ‘olam” and “‘olam wa-'ed," which with 
variations are added to the benedictions, are of later 
origin and belong to the liturgical formula. They 
occur only in the Psalms and in Chronicles (Ps. xli. 
14 [A. V. 18], Ixxii. 19, Ixxxix. 98 [A. V. 52], evi. 
48, exiii. 9, exv. 18, cxlv. 1; I Chron. xvi. 36, xxix. 
10) This formula seems to have been used only 
when the congregation was assembled as a whole. 

The significance of the benediction steadily in- 
creased in the course of centuries until it finally was 
used on the occasion of every manifestation of nature 
and of human life. While it appears in the Bible 
only in connection with public worship and on à 


Form. 





few special occasions, in the traditional literature 
it accompanies all the expressions of individual 
life, and sanctifies all functions of the 
body and the soul. The pious Jew, 
on going to sleep and on awakening, 
and on all intervening occasions, ut- 
tered, and still utters, words of praise 
to God. God is praised for His mercy 
on occasions of joy or sorrow, on satisfying the needs 
or desires of the body, on studying the Law, or on ful- 
filling the ordinances of religion. "The benediction, 
like the entire religion, is individualized and special- 
ized. It continually reminds the Jew of God, and 
only when unclean, before he has bathed or purified 
himself in some other way, is he forbidden to utter it. 
The fact that the treatise Berakot, devoted to it, pre- 
cedes all the other treatises, indicates its extent and 
importance, and its popularity is shown by the mi- 
nute questions referring to it, which were discussed 
even by the earliest scribes. “The benedictions of a 
man indicate whether he is a scholar" (Ber. 50a; 
comp. Ta'an. 16a). Some examples are selected 
here from the mass of material, which may show 
the variety of these utterances and their nature. 

There were persons who were very exact in re- 
gard to the benedictions and watched their neigh- - 

bors closely (db. 33p3) If any one 

General made a mistake in the form in use 
Doxology. during worship, the entire congrega- 

tion corrected him (#0. 51а). He who 
deviated from the form laid down by scholars was 
remiss in his duty, although in a certain case the 
short sentence of a shepherd—who was the proto- 
type of ignorance among the Talmudists—was ap- 
proved (25. 40b). Prayers and doxologies might be 
recited in any language (Sotah 32a e£ passim). Week- 
days and feast-days, as well as all kinds of food, 
had their special benedictions (Ber. 40a, below). А 
blessing might not be pronounced over anything that 
had been “accursed ” (“min kelalah," unsound fruit, 
etc. ; 2b. 40b), nor in case of nocturnal pollution, nor 
unnecessarily (75. 20b, 88а). "The doxology is pro- 
nounced before fulfilling any of the commandments 
(Pes. 7b; comp. Tosef., Ber. vii. 1). 

One hundred benedictions a day shall be pro- 
nounced by every oue (Men. 43b, below), but who- 
ever writes them down sins as grievously as if he 
had burned the Torah (Shab. 115b) The Tetra- 
grammaton and a reference to God as the King of 
the World are essential to every benediction (Ber. 
12a, 40b, 492). While Johanan b. Zakkai still used 
the Biblical form and in a doxology referred to God 
in the third person (Hag. 14b, *Baruk Adonai Elohe 
Yisrael she-natan,” etc.), only the second person is 
used in the later doxologies (* Baruk Attah Adonai 
Elohenu Melek ha-'Olam "). The last three words 
are omitted in certain cases (Ber. 46a, below). The 
knee shall be bent on uttering “baruk” (2b. 12b), 
although this rule refers only to prayer and not to 
other benedictions (comp. also čb. 84b, relating to 
the king and high priest). One person may pro- 
nounce the benediction for all the other persons as- 
sembled (20. 58a). The principal person at table is 
entitled to say grace (ib. 47a, 45b), to which the 
others respond with “ Amen," which is regarded as 
more important than the pronouncing of the bera- 
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kah itself (20. 580), and it is even praiseworthy to 
say “Amen” after one's own eulogy. One should 
not pronounce a “rapid, chopped, or orphaned 
‘Amen,’ nor speak the bencdiction too quickly,” nor 
lift the voice at the “Amen” above the voice of the 
Speaker (ib. 45а, b, 47a). The form of some benc- 
dictions depends on the number of those present (7b. 
49b) “Thou shalt praise God for evil fortune as 
well as for good” (20. іх. 1). One should say, even 
in the house of mourning, “Blessed be the Merciful 
One who granteth good things" (“Baruk ha-Tob 
weha-Metib”). Akiba, however, says, “Blessed be 
the Just Judge” (“Baruk Dayyan Emet,” db. 46b, 
54b, 60b). After a successful journey by sea or 
desert, after recovery from illness, or after release 
from prison, one should say, “Blessed be He who 
granteth favors” (*Baruk gomel hasadim,” ib. 54b). 
There was also.a special blessing for a person who 
had been bled (ib. 60a). See BENEDICTION. 

God was praised at the crowing of the cock for 
having given it understanding to distinguish be- 
tween day and night, and there were special bene- 
dictions for every act of dressing, which are now 
collected at the beginning of the book of daily 

prayer (Ber. 60b). “ Whoso profits 


Daily aught from this world without reci- 
Benedic- ting a benediction defrauds it” (4б, 
tions. 35a). Everything that may be en- 


joyed (fruits of the earth, etc.) has a 
corresponding benediction; only the words “ every- 
thing came into being at His word” may be ap- 
plied to them all (zb. 40a). "There is even a berakah 
for perfume (10. 48b, where individual rules are 
given for other things). Bread and wine, being the 
most important articles of food, have special bene- 
dictions (25. vi. 1). The seven kinds of fruit of the 
Holy Land enjoy certain prerogatives, and the oil 
of the patriarch and of the emperor is especially 
honored (ib. 40b, 48a, 44a). Most of the regulations 
refer to the prayer after meals, which is often called 
“the three benedictions.” It had to be spoken 
and might not be recited mentally (2р. 15a, b). It 
was obligatory also upon women, slaves, and chil- 
dren, who might pronounce it in place of the head of 
the family, and did so if he was unacquainted with 
Hebrew (20. 20b). This and the Torah benediction 
alone were regarded as Biblical, while the introduc- 
tion of the others was ascribed to the Great Syna- 
gogue (ib. 38a, 48b; Meg. 17a). The first benedic- 
tion of the: prayer at meals, it is said, was composed 
hy Moses, the second by Joshua, and the third by 
David and Solomon (Ber. 48b); Moses was the first 
one who could praise God for the food offered (the 
manna), Joshua the first who could praise him for the 
Holy Land, and David and Solomon the first who 
could praise him for Jerusalem, which was delivered 
into their hands. The fourth benediction (“ Ha-Tob 
weha-Metib ”), it was said, was introduced at Jabneh 
in thanksgiving for the burial of those who had been 
killed in the great war with Rome (70 c.g.) These 
four benedictions, according to a “heavenly voice” 
(see Bar Kou), are worth forty denarii (Hul. 87b). 
The blessing at meals had to be pronounced while 
sitting (Ber. 51b), and there are ten regulations re- 
garding the wine used in connection with it (20. 51a). 
It is dangerous, on account of the demons, to drink 











two cups of wine, or any even number (db. 51b). 
The benediction pronounced over bread is also men- 
tioned in the New Testament (Matt. xv. 86; John vi. 
11; Acts xxvii. 85) and by Philo (ed. Mangey, ii. 
481). 

The Torah benediction and the reading of the 
“Shema‘” (Deut. vi. 4-8) are likewise explained as 
being Biblical, while the *Shemoneh ‘Esreh” is re- 
garded as a rabbinical institution (Ber. 21a). As 
the doxologies preceding the “Shema‘” are really 
Torah benedictions, they also are declared to be Bib- 
lical (comp. čb. 11b, 48b, and the interesting passage, 
Shab. 88a, referring to the “threefold” Torah). 
The following is considered the best berakah: 
“Blessed be the Lord who hath given the doctrine” 
(ib. 11b). The division of the benedictions into 
Biblical and rabbinical is important for the mat- 
ter of chronology, the first group being earlier in: 
origin. 'The most important doxologies of the 
prayer аге “ Yehi Shemo ha-gadol meborak” (b. 
21а = Job i. 21 and Ps. cxiii. 2; Aramaic, * Yehe 
Shemeh rabba meborak," Ber. 57a; Shab. 119b; Suk. 
88b, 89a; Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 2; Deut. vi. 4) 
and the “Baruk Shem kebod malkuto le-‘olam 
wa-‘ed” already mentioned (Pes. 56a; Deut. R. ii. 
81, 36). In the sanctuary the people pronounced 
this blessing, but no ^ Amen” (Та“ап, 16; Ber, 54a). 

The following rules and customs deserve special 
notice from a historical and religious point of view: 

A special berakah was pronounced at 


Benedic- the circumcision of a proselyte (Shab. 
tions of 1870, *le-muletha-gerim"). “Amen” 
Historical may be said after the benediction of a 
Interest. Samaritan only if one has heard the 


whole of it (Der. viii. 1); the blessing 
for light may not be recited for the light beheld at 
the end of the Sabbath in a city inhabited mostly 
by Samaritans (zb. 58а). А6 Jabneh a special bera- 
kah against Judieo-Christians (Minim) was composed 
after the destruction of the Temple (20. 28b). If the 
hazzan commits an error in reciting this passage he is 
removed (20. 29a). “ Апу опе who says, ‘The pious 
praise Thee,’ is guilty.of heresy " (Meg. iv. 9), while, 
according to R. Judah, any one uttering а benedic- 
tion on seeing the sun is also guilty of heresy (Tosef., 
Ber. vii. 6). This mishnaie teacher ordains that 
one should praise God every day “that Thou hast 
not created me a heathen or a woman or a slave" 
(Men. 48b, below ; comp. Gal. iii. 28; Diogenes Laer- 
tius, i. 1, 8 7; James Darmesteter, “Une Priére 
Judéo-Persane," p. 9, Paris, 1891; “ Monatsschrift," 
xxxvii. 14; ^Magyar Zsidó Szemle," x. 100). On 
seeing a Hermes one should say, “Blessed be He 
who is lenient toward them that break His law,” 
and on beholding a place where an idol has been 
destroyed, “Blessed be He who destroyeth idols in 
our land; as He hath destroyed it in this place, so 
may He destroy all in the land of Israel, and lead 
the hearts of their worshipers back unto His service.” 
In a foreign country, however, one should say noth- 
ing, for the majority of the inhabitants there are 
heathen (Ber. 57b; comp. x. 1). “Any one behold- 
ing a place where miracles have been vouchsafed to 
Israel should say, ‘Blessed be He who hath shown 
marvelous things unto our fathers on this spot’” 
(25.), together with benedictions applying to mani- 
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festations of natural phenomena. One who sees 
Jewish sages should say, “ Blessed be He who hath 
granted of His wisdom to His followers"; and who- 
ever sees pagan sages should say, “Blessed be He 
who hath granted of His wisdom to His creatures.” 

At the sight of Jewish or pagan kings praise was 
rendered to God, who granted of His dignity to His 
followers or to His creatures (70. 58а). On be- 
holding graves of Jews one should praise God, 
who created them and who will finally raise them 
up again (zb. 58b). Не who sees the Euphrates 
from the bridge of Babylon or the Tigris from the 
bridge of Shebistena should praise the Creator (ib. 
59b), for it was believed that these streams had arisen 
at these places and were therefore still in their orig- 
inal state, although a Babylonian amora of the early 
part of the fourth century indicates another place as 
the source of the Euphrates, the Persians having 
diverted it from its channel. God should receive 
praise and thanksgiving from any one beholding a 
ford of the sea, of the Jordan, or of the River Arnon 
(where Israel beheld marvels); beholding hailstones 
(Ex. ix. 88), the cliff of Beth-horon (Josh. x. 11), the 
stone which Og, King of Bashan, wished to hurl 
upon Israel, the rock on which Moses sat when 
Joshua fought with Amalek (Ex. xvii. 12), the wife 
of Lot, or the fallen walls of Jericho (Ber. 54a). 
АП these objects were still to be seen at the time of 
the composition of this baraita, about the second 
century. 

Although the benedictions of the priests, and 
the benedictions pronounced in the house of mourn- 
ing, and at betrothals, weddings, etc., are mentioned, 

there are noindications that they were 

Difference regarded as exercising any material 
Between influence on persons or things, #.е., 
Christian that they were sacramental as the 
and Jewish Christian Church has taught and 

Benedic- still teaches (Herzog-Hauck, “ Real- 

tions. Encyc.” ii. 588), They are merely 
utterances of praise and thanks- 
giving, and it can no longer be determined whether 
originally they had the force which the Church 
ascribes to them. It is certain, however, that the 
idea of sacramentalism was foreign to Judaism. 
Several passages in the New Testament in praise of 
God are called “doxologies” (e.g., Rom. xvi. 27; see 
Hastings, “ Dict. Bible,” i. 620). 

The principal component parts of public worship 
are the “Shema‘” and the “ Tefillah,” the preceding 
recitation from the Psalms, etc., having only the 
force of custom. As lateas the time of Maimonides 
morning prayer began with “Kaddish” before “ Ba- 
тека” and ended with it (“ Yad,” Tefillah, ix.), and 
this practise still obtains in the Sephardic ritual. 

In the course of time additions to the 

Origin and liturgy were multiplied. The ritual, 
Develop- even in its simpler portions, took defi- 
ment. nite form only by degrees. The earli- 
est elements of synagogal worship 

were developed from the Temple service and the 
custom of sacrificial watches (*Ma'amad "), as well 
as from private and public worship—from psalms 
and prayers which were composed at different 
times for special occasions. Тһе benedictions at 
the beginning of the “Ma‘amad” and the prayers 











at the end became respectively the “Shema‘” and 
the * Tefillah ” (Rapoport, “Кайт”; Zunz, “б. V.” 
pp. 867 e£ seg.). The latter, which about 100 с.е. 
had neither definite redaction nor general bind- 
ing force, probably consisted at first of only six 
numbers for week-days and seven for Sabbath and 
feast-days; in the remaining numbers either a Hasi- 
dic or a political origin may be traced. Even in the 
second century the final benedictions for public 
fast-days still varied (Ta'an. 17a); in the third the 
whole assembly was not yet accustomed to go to the 
synagogue at “ Musaf ” (Yer. R. H. iv. 8; Rapoport, 
*'Erek Millin," p. 164), and the attendance was gen- 
erally small (Zunz, “G.V.” p. 889). It took centuries 
before the order of prayer as found in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud became established: it was neither 
desired nor was it possible to give it a fixed and defi- 
nite form (Zunz, “ Ritus," pp. 1 e£ seg.). 

Private prayer existed side by side with the оћ- 
cial liturgy. A large number of prayers composed 
by scribes and recited on special occa- 
sions are mentioned in traditional lit- 
erature, and prayers by laymen are 
also quoted. In general, an important 
place was assigned to prayer, although its thought- 
less drawling was condemned. Thus, it is said, 
“Prayer is more pleasing to God than good works 
and sacrifice” (Ber. 32b and parallels); while Jo- 
hanan felt, * Would that prayer lasted the entire 
day." Worship was held to be equivalent to prayer, 
and indeed the ritual was actually modeled upon the 
sacrificial cult (Sifre, Deut. xi. 14; Ta'an. 2a; Ber. 
28b). There were many rules regarding prayer (5. 28. 
31; Sanh. 22; Ab. ii: 18, etc.). He who prays should 
drop his eyes, but lift up his heart (Yeb. 105b), al- 
though he should not raise his voice (Ber. 24, 31). The 
saying “God wisheth the heart” (Sanh. 106b) has 
become a proverb. The suppliant knelt, or fell on 
his face, stretching out his hands and his feet (pros- 
tration; Ber. 34b et passim), although this is now 
done only on the Day of Atonement at the *'Abo- 
dah” (see ADORATION). The pious made them- 
selves ready an hour before prayer, and stood still 
for an hour after it (Ber. 81b). A drunken man was 
not allowed to pray (‘Er. 64; see the eight prescrip- 
tions which, according to “Yad,” Tefillah, v. 1, 
must be observed). All faces were turned toward 
the sanctuary (Ber. 30a), and Maimonides ordained 
(le. v. 6, following Ber. 31) that the windows should 
be opened during prayer. The hands were washed 
before praying (Ber. 16, 26; Shab. 10), acustom with 
which the construction of synagogues on the banks 
of rivers is connected. Ten adults were required 
to be present at worship (Meg. 34a), a custom which 
still obtains. On the other hand, the entire congre- 
gation did not pray, as it does to-day ; but the leader 
in prayer, the “messenger of the congregation,” the 
most learned among them (Ta‘an. 17b), standing in 
а depression, prayed for all (Ps. exxx. 1; Ber. 10b): 
* to step down before the Tabernacle " is equivalent 
to *leading in prayer" (R. H., end). 

Among the people various superstitions arose in 
connection with the recitation of prayers. The reader 
of the “Shema‘” must not blink his eyes, nor com- 
press his lips, nor point with his fingers (Yoma 
19). It is forbidden to pray with phylacteries in 
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the hand or with a Torah roll on the arm (Ber. 2àb). 
He who is unwilling to lend the prayers in a col- 
огей garment may not lead when dressed in white, 
and he who will not lead in sandals may not lead 
barefoot (Meg. 24b; for other examples see Blau, 
* Altjtidisches Zauberwesen," pp. 146 e£ seq.). 

The Jewish liturgy at first completely dominated 
the Christian. The three benedictions—still placed at 
the head of the morning prayer—in which the Jews 
praise God that he has not created them heathen, or 
slaves, or women (Men. 43b), express, as their brev- 
ity indicates, ancient Jewish views; and therefore 
they are not to be regarded as imitations of similar 
Greek rormulas (Diogenes Laertius, i. 1, 57). Astri- 
king allusion to this prayer is found in Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians, iii. 28: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
A similar view is expressed in a Parsi prayer (* Mo- 
natsschrift," xxxvii. 14 et seg.; “Magyar Zsidó 
Szemle," x. 113 e£ seg.). For early forms of liturgy 
sce *J. Q. R.? x. 654 et seq. 

The early Christian liturgy, in the reading of the 
Scriptures, in prayer, and in the singing of the 
Psalms, was modeled on synagogal practises. The 

fact that no complete Christian litur- 


Influence gicalspecimensof the first three centu- 
on Early ries are extant indicates that the lit- 
Christian urgy in use during that period may 
Liturgy. have been borrowed from that current 


inthesynagogue. The earliest extant 
Christian prayers, the pseudo-Cyprianic (text in Mi- 
chel, * Gebet und Bild in Frühchristlicher Zeit," pp. 8 
et seg., Leipsic, 1902), written after 300, are still Jew- 
ish in formand content. Oncof them begins with the 
* Kedushshah " and continues with the introductory 
formula of the *Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” and mentions 
also *purity of heart," which was and is still the 
main point in the seventh or middle benediction for 
the Sabbath and feast-days. After the “Shema‘” 
the Jewish ritual placed the “salvation benediction ” 
(* ge'ullah ”); and Christian circles, in harmony with 
folk-beliefs, derived from this benediction various 
prayers for deliverance from the persecutions of the 
devil. Satan is mentioned in Jewish prayers also 
(e.g., morning prayer), although not in the official 
liturgy nor in the obligatory prayers. 
The liturgy of the fasts, which is the oldest, as- 
sumed definite form long before the common era (I. 
Lévi, in “R. E. J.” xlvii. 161-171; Mi- 


Jewish chel, Le. pp. 44 e£ seg.). Its formulas 
Prayers took the deepest hold upon the people 
and Early on account of its antiquity and its 
Christian peculiar solemnity. This explains 
Art. why the views of the early Christian 


Church show the dominant influence 
of this liturgy and why its prayers contain for the 
most part not New Testament but Old Testament 
phraseology. The liturgy naturally dominated carly 
Christian art as well. The subjects for the fie- 
ures in the catacombs, on stained glass, etc., were 
borrowed asa rule from those Biblical stories which 
were found also in the Jewish festival literature; as, 
for example, the sacrifice of Isaac, Danicl in the lion’s 
den, the three Hebrews in the fiery furnace, and 
scenes from the story of Jonah (comp. Kaufmann 











in *R. E. J.” xiv. 88-48, 217-253). The prayers 
do not always observe the chronological order of 
events; in one prayer the name of Job follows im- 
mediately upon that of Abraham, the author evi- 
dently sharing the Jewish view that Job was the 
contemporary of Abraham (see Michel, Ze., where 
extensive bibliography is given). 

The history of the ritual is eventful and varied. 
At first there were no written prayers; a scribe of 

the end of the first century says, “ The 
History of writers of benedictions are as those 
the Ritual. that burn the Torah." Aman who was 
caught copying some at Sidon threw 
a bundle of his copies into a washtub (Shab. 115b 
and parallels; comp. Blau, * Altjüdisches Zauber- 
wesen,” p. 98). In no case was written matter used 
during public worship. Prayer-booksappear about 
the seventh century. “The prayer-books are doubt- 
less older than the prayer ‘ orders,’ which date from 
the eighthcentury. However, the first book of this 
kind of which definite mention is made was com- 
posed by Gaon Kohen Zedek (848); a generation later 
appeared the Siddur of Amram Gaon, which was 
much used after the eleventh century and formed 
the foundation for benedictions and Siddur collec- 
tions" (Zunz, * Ritus," p. 18). Prayer-books (“ sid- 
dur?) were composed also by Saadia, Hai, Nissim, 
and Rashi (extant in MSS.; Buber, in “ Ha-Zefirah," 
1904, No. 8), by Rashi's pupil Simhah (“ Mahzor 
Vitry," ed. Hurwitz, Berlin, 1892), and by others 
(Zunz, “Ritus,” pp. 19, 25). The most important 
work of tke twelfth century in this direction, and 
one highly extolled in later times, was > 
Siddur and “the Yad ha-Hazakah of Maimonides, 
Mahzor. in which, for the first time, the texts 
of prayers and the ritual were ar- 
ranged in masterly order by a scholar” (Zunz, фев. 
рр. 26 e£ seq.). : 

Between 1180 and 1820 an immense amount of 
work was done in Europe in systematizing the wor- 
ship, the prayer-books of this period forming the 
foundation for the ritual of the succeeding centuries. 
There were, also, Arabic forms of siddurim. Until 
1300 the Halakah and the Haggadah, current prac- 
tises, poetry, mysticism, and philosophy, all con- 
tributed toward the shaping of the ritual, the poetic 
material not being increased to any extent after this 
period (Zunz, Le. pp. 27-80). The word *"mah- 
zor” (shortened from “mahzor tefillim”), denoting 
*prayer-book," means literally astronomical or 
yearly cycle. The Syrians use the term * mahzor? 
to denote the breviary. While the Sephardim ap- 
ply it to those collections which contain all the 
prayers for the year, the Ashkenazim apply it to 
the prayer-books containing the festival ritual only. 
Spanish, Italian, and French mahzorim were issued 
sometimes in octavo and smaller sizes, and were 
often written in small script and handsomely bound. 
In Germany the various collections were seldom 
issued in quarto, but generally in folio, with the 
exception of the Siddur proper, which was issued 
in smallersize. In contrast to these heavy and ex- 
pensive volumes for public worship, the 12mo or 
16mo Siddur was used for private devotions after 
the thirteenth century. The latter often contained 
much superstitious matter, part of which, in the 
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course of time, found its way into the regular prayer- 
books and was then accepted as part of the ritual 
service (ib. p. 84). 

The Cabala, which had taken deep root by 1500, 
effected material changes in the Biddur. “In the 

beginning of the seventeenth century 

Influence Isaiah Horowitz and others, with their 
of Cabala. following of the school of Luria, be- 

gan to introduce new prayers, strange 
words, and unintelligible meditations [“kawwa- 
not], with which they deluged public and private 
worship. All the siddurim and mahzorim from 
Tlemçen to Kaffa are filled with mystic alterations 
and additions; even amulet-formulas were included 
and thus introduced among the people. This cab- 
alistic-ascetic movement progressed from Palestine 
to Italy and Poland, from Poland to Germany and 
Holland, and from Jerusalem and Leghorn to Bar- 
lary. Based on ancient customs, it introduced fast- 
ing on the ‘Small Day of Atonement’ and on the 
eve of New-Moon, early-morning devotions, regular 
societies which held meetings for prayer and fasting 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and others which as- 
sembled nightly to lament over the Exile, and the 
like. . . . Through the dissemination of the printed 
Siddur, of formulas for grace at meals, and of ' tik- 
kun’ of all kinds, prayers, either old and obsolescent 
or new, found their way from foreign rituals and 
from the works of the cabalists into the ritual of the 
communities, and there they were retained, modi- 
fying to a considerable degree publie worship ” (20. 
рр. 149 et seg.). On commentaries to the prayers, 
and on ritual books, etc., see Zunz, l.c. pp. 21 et seq., 
158 et seq.; Abudarham, p. 30; for the varieties of 
prayer-books used after 1180 sce Zunz, “ Ritus," p. 
33; for mystic vigil order, etc., after 1580, evening 
assembly at the Feast of Weeks and the * Hosua'NA 
RABBAN,” etc., see 10. рр. 151 et seq. 

On the whole, the original prayers, as handed down 
by the Talmud and the Geonim, agree in all the 
rituals with Amram's Siddur, although this, as re- 
gurds the position of the Psalms and of the * Baruk 
she-Amar,” or the wording of individual phrases and 
clauses, coincides sometimes with the Roman and 
sometimes with the German or the Spanish Mah- 
zor. 'The various rituals are divided into two chief 
groups, the Arabian-Spanish and the German-Ro- 
man. In the former group, the Spanish, or, more 
correctly, the Castilian, ritual has been preserved 
in the purest form. This group includes the rit- 

uals of Aragon, Catalonia, Avignon, 

Two Main Algeria, Tunis, Tlemcen, Majorca 
Groups of (Catalonio-African), Provence, Car- 
Rituals.  pentras, Sicily (various rituals), and 
Tripoli (for further details see 7. pp. 

38 et seq.). *Saadia's Siddur apparently contained 
the substance of the old prayer-order of Egypt, his 
version of the ‘ Tefillah’ in particular being the one 
used in that country. . . . After 1200, however, the 
use of Maimonides' prayer-order became prevalent in 
Egvpt, Palestine, Maghreb, and among the Mozara- 
bie communities generally, the members of which 
were subsequently called ' Moriscos'? (ib. p. 55). 
At Saragossa and Traga the “Musaf Tefillah " on 
New-Year's Day was not recited by the congrega- 
tion alone before its recitation by the hazzan, but 





together with the latter, the ignorance of the major- 
ity of the congregation being assigned:as the reason 
for this practise (čb. p. 41). As Spain was a center 
for the first group of rituals, so was Germany for 
the second. The several rituals may vary in details, 
but they agree in essentials. "TheJewsof Germany, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Poland, Prussia, and 
Hungary have one and the same order of prayer (ib. 
p. 75). The French ritual is really that of Bur- 
gundy, and the English communities had probably 
the same or a similar one (ib. pp. 68 et seg.). The 
Roman ritual was widely disseminated, and the * Ro- 
manian ? or Greek ritual exists in the Romanian Mah- 
zor, which dates from some period after 1520 (75. pp. 
76-79). The Romanian group includes also the rit- 
ualsof Corfu and Kaffa, whilethe Palestinian ritual, 
which varied to some extent in the earlier period, 
lost its independence in the twelfth century (ib. pp. 
82-84). The interrelation of the various rituals ap- 
pears in individual portions of the service, chiefly in 
those which were not based on ancient usage, such 
as the dirges (*kinot") for the Ninth of Ab and 

the * Hosha‘not.” 
“The Day of Atonement did not always have the 
somber coloring given it in the Middle Ages. Even 
in the time of the Soferim the peo- 


Day of ple danced in the vineyards on that 
Atone- day, and as late as the beginning of 
ment. the fourth century it does not seem to 


have been customary in Palestine for 
every one to spend the whole day in the synagogue 
(Hul. 101b). The form of the ‘ TEFILLAn' had not 
been definitely fixed by the third century; it occa- 
sionally ended with ‘ NE‘ILAn,’ omitting the evening 
prayer . . . ‘‘Abodah’ and ‘Selihah’ were consid- 
ered as the most important divisions, even though 
the form of the latter was by no means invariable." 
Amram's Siddur does not refer to the * Kol Nidre," 
which is designated in the later redaction as of 
Spanish origin, and was recited only by the hazzan 
(Zunz, "Ritus," pp. 95 et seg.; on ‘ABoDAH and: 
ABINU MALKENU in antiquity see #0. pp. 101, 118). 
The second and the fifth day of the week (comp. 
Luke xviii. 12) were set apart even in antiquity as 
lesson-days, on which the people went to the syna- 
gogue. Inthe early Middle Ages the pious began to 
consider these as penitential days. Penitence con- 
sisted in prayer and fasting, there being no fast-day 
withouta prayer of atonement (“SELMA”), while to 
utter this without fasting was considered unseemly. 
The ten daysof penance between New-Year and the 
Day of Atonement were observed, however, in an- 
tiquity, which, as stated above, possessed a defi- 
nitely fixed fast-day liturgy (Zunz, "Ritus," pp. 
120-180; idem, “S. P." p. 88). 
Toward the end of the Middle Ages there were 
many changes in the form of worship, for reasons 
both internal and external. “Guten- 


Changes berg and Luther no less than the Cab- 
in the = ala and the Inquisition influenced the 
Prayer- ritual of the Synagogue. After the 
Books. first decades of the fifteenth century 


the minute regulations of the ritual 
manuals allowed scarcely any initiative to the haz- 
zan, who had, moreover, lost his former high posi- 
tion, being now neither a poet nor a teacher of the 
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Law, nor was he either of these at any time in Ger- 
many or Poland. When the art of printing made 
manuals and prayer-books accessible to all, the editor 
took the place of the hazzan. Printing imposed re- 
strictions. . . . The similarity of the copies in the 
hands of the people produced uniformity; the 
* Minhag ' conformed to the printed editions. Within 
forty or fifty years printed Hebrew prayer-books 
were current in the countries in which there were 
Jews and printing-presses. The German ritual was 
the first one printed (grace at meals, 1480; ‘Sclihah,’ 
n.d. and 1496; prayer-book, 1508; Mahzor, c. 1521); 
then followed the Roman ritual (prayer-book and 
Mahzor, 1486; ‘Selihah,’ 1487; ‘Hosha‘na,’ 1508), 
the Polish (prayer-book, 1512; Mahzor, 1522; * Yo- 
zerot,’ 1526; ‘Selihah,’ 1529; all printed at Prague), 
and those of Spain (n.d. and 1519), Greece (1520), 
Catalonia (1527), Aragon (n.d.), and the Karaites 
(1528) ” (Zunz, "Ritus," p. 145; for further details 
on commentaries, translations, editions of prayer- 
books, and the ritual of the Karaites, 4. pp. 158- 
169; on the last-named see also Zunz, “С. V." pp. 
489 е? seg. ; and comp. Lady McDougall, “ Hymns of 
Jewish Origin," in *Songs of the Church," London, 
1908). 

After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492 the Spanish ritual was more widely introduced 
and became an important factor. The “informers ? 
caused material changes in the Mahzor. Even in 
the Midd!e Ages they brought charges against the 
prayer-books as well as the Talmud, and conse- 
quently their owners in alarm erased passages, cut 
out entire leaves, and changed single words here 
and there. The Kor NIDRE апа the ‘ALENU were 
special objects of attack as early as the fourteenth 
century; in the second half of the following cen- 
tury the persecutions steadily increased, especially 
on the part of the preaching friars, and soon the In- 
quisition began toact in the same direction. “ When 
printing and a knowledge of the language facilitated 
examination of the liturgical prayers, the Roman 
Church being at the same time endangered by the 
Reformation, the books were watched more care- 
fully, and a censorship which constantly increased 
in severity fettered the prayer-books also. Certain 
expressions were no longer allowed in the editions. 
. . . Since that time some prayers have disappeared 
entirely and others have been mutilated. . . . The 
Herdenheim edition of the ' Selihah ’ (1546) removed 
‘all offensive and dangerous matter.’ Thenceforth 
not only the Siddur and Mabzor, but all Jewish 
printed books, were subject to constant attack from 
the Dominicans, who employed converted Jews. 
. . . In the year 1559 the prayer-books of the com- 
munity of Prague were taken to Vienna to be ex- 
amined." "These mutilations increased in the course 
of time (Zunz, “Ritus,” pp. 145 et seq., апа appen- 
dix vi.; comp. also idem, “С. S." iii. 239; Berliner, 
“Einfluss des Ersten Hebrüischen Buchdrucks auf 
den Cultus und die Cultur der Juden," Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1896; Popper, “The Censorship of 
Hebrew Books," New York, 1899). 

The reform of worship began with Moses Mendels- 
sohn asa result of the general readjustment in Jew- 
ish life and learning. Wolf Heidenheim especially 
rendered enduring services to this reform by tho cor- 
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rectness of his editions, his excellent notes, and the 
translations adapted to his time. The editions of the ^ 
Siddur by Landshuth (Königsberg, 
Reforms in 1845) and Baer (Rödelheim, 1868) are 
the Nine- alsovaluable. Liturgy wasandisstill 
teenth the field on which the different par- 
Century. ties within Judaism— Orthodox, Pro- 
gressive, and Reform—fight their 
battles with more or less bitterness. Among these 
conflicts the Hamburg Temple controversy, in 1819, 
and the Reform prayer-book controversy of the Ber- 
lin community are especially noteworthy. Reform 
is still progressing in this department and is not 
likely to reach a conclusion in the near future. 
Leopold Zunz (1794-1886) investigated all branches 
of the liturgy with astonishing assiduity. In his 
first great work, “Gottesdienstliche Vorträge” 
(Berlin, 1832), which is the earliest product of 
modern Jewish science and which contains a 
complete history of the liturgy, he advocates the 
abolition of many old prayers and the introduction 
of appropriate new ones (pp. 494 et seg.) Reform, 
however, was not content with removing external 
abuses; it investigated the earliest prayers of the 
liturgy, the recitation of which had been declared 
to be obligatory as early as the time of the Talmud. 
It considered the views which gave rise to these 
prayers in connection with modern ideas and has 
abandoned the prayers, either partly or entirely. 
See BENEDICTIONS; GRACE AT MEALS; HABDALAH; 
Hapinenu; Hap Gapya; Harparan; HAGGADAH 
(SHEL Pesan); НАккАЕОТ; HALLEL; HALLELUIAT; 
HAPPINESS; HAZZAN; HEIDENHEIM, Worr; HOLI- 
NESS; Magzon; MGiLLOT, THe Five; Music, 
SYNAGOGAL; REFORM; SIDDUR; etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Zunz, G. V.; idem, Ritus: idem, S. P.: 
idem, Literaturgesch. (with Supplement, 1867); Steinschnei- 
der, Jüdische Litteratur, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. sec- 
tion ii., part 28 (English ed., Jewish Literature, London, 1857 ; 
Hebrew ed., Sifrut Yisrael, Warsaw, 1897); Schürer, Gesch. 
За ed., Leipsic, 1901-2 (see Index, s.v. Gebet); Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, iii. 660, 722-885 (editions of the ргауег-роокѕ). 
Some of the many other works on liturgical literature are 
quoted in the body of the article. LB 
А. Я . Š 


LITWACK or LITTWACK, JUDA: Dutch 
mathematician; born in Poland about 1760; died 
Jan. 15, 1836; buried at Ouerveen. A disciple.of 
Moses Mendelssohn, he removed to Amsterdam, 
where he became one of the most important mem- 
bers of the ‘Adat Yeshurun congregation. With 
C. Asser and Lemon he was appointed a deputation 
to the Sanhedrin at Paris, where he delivered a dis- 
course in the German language (Feb. 12, 1807). 

Litwack was a member of the Mathesis Artium 
Genetrix society. He wrote “Verhandeling Over 
de Proefgetallen Gen. 11," Amsterdam, 1817 (2d ed., 
1821). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bierens de Haan, Bibliographie Neerlan- 
daise: Collection des Proces Verbawz, ii. Gratz, Gesch. xi. 
298: Jaarboeken, 1836, p. 86; Vaderlandsche Letteroefen- 

ingen, 1817, p. 482. EB 


8 

LIVER (332): А glandular organ situated, in 
man, to the right beneath the diaphragm and above 
the stomach. In six passages of the Bible in which 
the liver is mentioned the expression 3335 nny 
is met with in reference to the part of the organ 
which had to be sacrificed as a fatty piece (Ex. 
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xxix. 18, 22, et passim). The meaning of this ex- 
‘pression has not been successfully established. 
Both Onkelos and pseudo-Jonathan translate it 
£5237 МХП, or in the Hebrew form 43257 wn, 
which is met with in the Talmud. The Authorized 
Version, following Jerome, renders it *the caul 
above the liver"; and it seems that Rashi gave the 
same interpretation. But the Septuagint renders it 
by *the lobe of tho liver," which shows that the 
piece sacrificed was a part of the liver itself. The 
interpretation “caul” or “flap around the liver” 
seems to be based on the Aramaic “уп, taken in the 
sense of “surrounding.” But Bochart (*Hierozoi- 
con,” i. 562, Leipsic, 1798-96) has proved the error 
of such an interpretation, referring to Saadia’s Ara- 
bic rendering “za’idah” (= “excrescent”). Kohut 
(“Атас Completum," s.v. YIYN and "357 yn) 
draws attention to a passage in Tamid (81a) in which 
“the finger of the liver” is spoken of (see Rashi ad 
loc.) Kohut therefore supposes that the Aramaic 
syn is the equivalent of the Arabic *khansar" = 
“little finger.” His supposition is confirmed by 
Isaac ibn Ghayyat, who quotes Hai Gaon (Dukes, 
in “Orient, Lit.” ix. 587) to the effect that the ex- 
pression 9337 ^ Xr comes from the Arabic and that 
the liver is composed of pieces similar to fingers. Ac- 
cording to Nahmanides (Responsa, No. 162), if this 
part of the liver is perforated, the flesh of the ani- 
mal may be eaten (see also Dillmann on Lev. iii. 
4; Driver and White, * Leviticus," p. 65; Nowack, 
* Architologie,” i, 228; comp. Сати; Fat). 

Neither man nor beast can live without a liver 
(Аг. 20а). If the liver is missing from an animal, 
its flesh may not be eaten (Hul. 42a). Therefore 
if any one dedicates to the sanctuary the value of 
his head or of his liver, he must pay the value of 
his entire person (Ar. 20a; B. M. 114a) On liver 
complaints see Maimonides, * Yad,” Shehitah, vi. 1, 
8, 9; vii. 4, 19, 21; viii. 16. 

The liver is the seat of life. The archers pierced 
the liver with their arrows (Prov. vii. 28), thereby 
quickly causing death. Johanan (d. 279) says: “Не 
smote him under the fifth rib” (II Sam. ii. 23), £.e., 
in the fifth partition, where liver and gall are con- 
nected (Sanh. 49, above). Johanan does not mean to 
imply that liver and gall are in the chest, as Ebstein 
infers (* Medicin des N. T. und des Talmuds,” ii. 
129), but merely that liver and gall were wounded. 
The tradition (I Kings xxii. 84; II Chron. xviii. 
33) that the arrow struck the king between the 
ribs (* debakim ”) likewise refers to the fifth partition 
(see also Sanh. 68b; Kohut, * Aruch Completum,” iv. 
182b) A tannaite living at Rome about 150 recom- 
mends the membrane of the liver of a mad dog asa 
remedy against hydrophobia, and Galen also ap- 
proves of this remedy; but the Palestinian teachers 
forbade it because its efficacy had not been proved 
(Yoma viii. 5; 84a, b; see Blau, * Altjüdische Zau- 
berwesen,” pp. 80 e£ seg.). Tobit vi. 8, viii. 2, how- 
ever, shows that fumigating with fish-livers was 
considered а means of exorcising evil spirits in 
Palestine. 

On the functions of the liver there is only a single 
passage in the Bible, namely, Lam. ii. 11: * Mine 
еуез do fail with tears, my bowels are troubled, my 
liver is poured upon the earth, for the destruction of 








the daughters of my people." On the functions 
of the several organs of the human body this obser- 
vation is found in the Talmud: * The liver causes 
anger; the gall throws a drop intoit and quiets it” 
(Ber. 61, above). 

Theaugural significance of the liver, hepatoscopy, 
is mentioned only once in the Bible, and then asa 
foreign custom. Ezekiel (xxi. 21) says of Nebuchad- 
nezzar: * For the king of Babylon stood at the part- 
ing of the way, at the head of the two ways, to use 
divination: he made his arrows bright, he con- 
sulted with images, he looked into the liver" (see 
Jew. Encyc. iv. 694a, s.v. Divination). Levi (8d 
cent.) remarks on this passage: *as the Arabian, 
who slaughters a sheep and inspects the liver" 
(Eccl. R. xii. 7). 

S. 8, L. B.—M. SEL. 

LIVERPOOL: Chief seaport in the northwest of 
England, situated on the Mersey, and in the county 
of Lancashire. There was a primitive settlement of 
Jews in the town about 1750, but this later became 
extinct. Tombstones with Hebrew inscriptions were 
discovered beneath some structures between Derby 
street and Cumberland street, an old portion of the 
city. The synagogue with cemetery attached is 
marked in a map of Liverpool for 1796; but at the 
time of Harwood's large survey in 1808 it had dis- 
appeared. It became a Sandemanian chapel (W. 
Robinson, * History of Liverpool," 1810, p. 388). 

It seems that the first Jewish settlers were mainly 

recruited from the Portuguese Jews 
Early Set- of Bevis Marks, London, and were of 
tlements. those who were about io proceed to 
Ireland, Dublin being then an estab- 

lished Jewish center. 

About 1780 the Jews again assembled for worship 
in Turton Court, on the site of the present custom- 
house. From their names, as given in а Liverpool 
directory of 1790, they appear to have been a med- 
ley of Germans, Poles, and Londoners, mostly itiner- 
ant dealers and venders of old clothes. Here and 
there a Sephardi is recorded as a merchant; but the 
Polish element must have predominated, as the early 
minute-books of the community are written in Ju- 
dieo-German with square, not cursive, characters. 

The next removal, in Dec., 1789, was to Frederick 
street, the Liverpool corporation assigning to the 
Jews for religious purposes a building with a gar- 
den in the rear for а cemetery. At the extreme end 
of thissynagogue, which could hold sixty or seventy 
worshipers, was a glass roof evidently intended for 
a sukkah or tabernacle. In the basement was a 
“mikweh,” or ritual bath. In 1806 the corporation 
presented the Jews with another site in Seel street, 
where the Old Hebrew Congregation met from 1807 
until 1874, when it removed to the present hand- 
some building on Prince's Boulevard. In 1885 the 
town had encroached on the cemetery in Oakes 
street, and a burial-ground was purchased in Fair- 
field (Deane road), then quite rural; this in turn be- 
came inadequate, and a new one in Broad Green 
was opened in June, 1904. 

The Seel street synagogue was the first in the 
United Kingdom in which sermons were delivered 
in English; this happened in 1806, the preacher be- 
ing Tobias Goopxax, D. W. Marks acted as secre- 
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tary and preacher to the congregation in 1833. Не 
subsequently became chief minister of the Berke- 
ley Street (London) Congregation of British Jews. 
There were probably 250 Jewish families in Liver- 
pool in 1838, when a secession took place in the com- 
munity. At first the seceders held divine service in 
a small building in Hardman street, 
New Con- now used asa temperance hall. In 1857 
gregation. they erected a handsome building in 
llope place. They also purchased a 
cemetery in Green lane, Tuebrook, which is still 
(1904) in usc. 
» In 1846 à few numbers of a monthly Jewish maga- 
zine entitled * Kos Yeshu'ot" appeared in Liverpool. 

The first organization in Great Britain in con- 
nection with the Alliance Israélite Universelle was 
founded in Liverpool in 1868, three years before the 
Anglo-Jewish Association was established in Lon- 
don, with which, however, it later amalgamated. 
In 1882 the extensive emigration to America was 
orgauized and directed from Liverpool; and during 
the year of the Russo-Jewish persecutions 6,274 
persons were sent, ata cost which amounted to over 
£80,000 ($150,000), to the United States and Canada 
in thirty-one steamships. 

lt is computed that there are at present about 
1,500 Jewish families in Liverpool in a total popu- 
lation of about 685,000. Owing to the great influx 
of Russian and Polish Jews, a number of hebras 
have sprung into existence, as well as two consider- 
able congregations: (1) Bet ha-Midrash, situated in 
Crown street; (2) the Fountains Road Congregation, 
situated in the suburb of Kirkdale. 

A Hebrew school was founded in 1842, commen- 
cing with ten pupils. Subsequently a building was 
erected in Hope place to accommodate eighty pu- 
pils; it has since been enlarged so as to provide 
room for more than 700 children. 

Among the many Jewish organizations may be 
mentioned: the Philanthropie Society, Provident 
Society, Tontine Denefit Society, Board of Guar- 
dians, Jewish Shelter, Ladies’ Benevolent Charity, 
Branch of the Anglo-Jewish Association. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. L. Benas, in Proceedings of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire (1900), vol. xv. 


J. B. L. B. 
LIVONIA. бее Rica. 
LIVORNO. See Learory. 


LIWA BEN BEZALEEL. See Jupan Löw 
BEN BEZALEEL. 

LIZARD: A saurian or lacertilian reptile. 
About forty species and twenty-eight genera of liz- 
ards found in Palestine have been enumerated, the 
most common of which are the green lizard (Lacerta 
viridis) and its varieties, and the wall-lizard belong- 
ing to the genus Zoeotoca. It is therefore gener- 
ally agreed that besides “leta’ah,” traditionally ren- 
dered by “lizard,” the following terms, enumerated 
among the “creeping things that creep upon the 
earth ? (Lev. xi. 29 et seq.), also denote some kinds 
of lizard: “zab” (Arabic, “dabb”), identified with 
the Uromastix -spinipes (A. V. “tortoise”; R. V. 
*great lizard”); “anakah” with the gecko, of 
which six species are found in Palestine (A. V. “ fer- 
ret”; R. V. “gecko”; see Ferrer); “koah ” (Vul- 





gate and Kimhi, “stellio”) with the monitor (A. 
V. “chameleon”; R. V. “land-crocodile; see Cra- 
MELEON); “homet” with the sand-lizard (A. V. 
“snail”; R. V. “sand-lizard”); *tinshemet," by 
reason of the etymology of the name (= “ breath- 
ing," “blowing”), with the chameleon (X. V. 
“mole”; R. V. “chameleon”; see CHAMELEON); 
“semamit” (Prov. xxx. 28), the same word which 
the Targum Yerushalmi uses for “leta’ab,” and the 
Samaritan version for “anakah,” the meaning of 
the passage being that the lizard may be held in the 
hand with impunity (A. V. “spider”; R. V. *liz- 
ага”). 

In the Talmud *leta'ah ” is the general term for 
the Lacertiu. Tt isdescribed as having a thick but 
soft and separable skin (Shab. 107a, b; IIul. 122a), 
and its eggs have the white and yolk unsepa- 
rated (Ab. Zarah 40а [Rashi]). A case of resusci- 
tation of an apparently dead lizard by pouring cold 
water on it is related in Pes. 88b. In Shab. 77b 
the semamit is mentioned as inspiring terror in the 
Scorpion and also as serving as a cure for its bite, 
with which may be compared Pliny, “Historia 
Naturalis," xxix. 4, 99. In Sanh. 108b it is related 
that King Amon, after abolishing the Temple serv- 
ice, placed a semamit upon the altar. The cha- 
meleon is considered to be intended by “zekita” in 
Shab. 108b. This may be connected with “zika” 
(= “ wind"), meaning properly “the windy,” the 
ancients believing the chameleon to live on air 
(comp. Pliny, l.e. viii. 38, 85). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. pp. 266 et seq.; L. Lewy- 
sohn, Z. T. pp. 221 et seq. 

E. G. H. I. M. C. 

LOANS: In the commonwealth of Israel, as 
among other nations of antiquity, loans of money, or 
of corn orlike commodities, were made as a matter of 
favor by the wealthy to those standing in need, and 
but seldom, if ever, in the way of furnishing capital 
necessary for enterprises in trade or agriculture. 
At least in all passages of Scripture lender and bor- 
rower stand, at the time of the loan, in the attitude 
of benefactor and dependent (Ps. exii. 5); after the 
loan, in that of master and servant 
(Prov. xxii. 7); and, when the lender 
enforces his demand, in that of tyrant 
and sufferer (II Kings iv. 1). It is 
made the duty of the well-to-do Israelite to lend of 
his affluence to his poor brother (¢.¢., fellow Israel- 
ite) according to the borrower’s wants, at least when 
a pledge is offered (Ex. xxii. 25; Deut. xv. 8), and 
that without claiming interest (see Usury); and he 
should not refuse even when the approach of the 
year of release endangers the recovery of the loan 
(Deut. xv. 9), and though the security of the pledge 
is much weakened by the lender's duty of returning 
it when the debtor needs it(see PLEDGE). Iu truth, 
to lend is regarded in Scripture (25. 1-11) as an act 
of benevolence the reward for which must be ex- 
pected only from God. 

R. Ishmael, of the time of Hadrian (see Mek., Ex. 
xxii. 95), reckons the command to lend to the poor 
as one of the affirmative precepts; and the Talmud 
(B. M. 71a) derives from Ex. xxii. 95 the rule that 
between the Gentile who offers interest and the 
Israclite from whom it is not allowed to be accepted, 
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the latter should have the preference; between the 
rich and the poor, one should lend to the poor: 
between kinsmen and townsmen, lend 
to kinsmen first, but give the prefer- 
ence to townsmen over those from a 
distance. To lend is deemed more 
meritorious than to give (Maimonides, * Yad," Mal- 
weh, i. 1); for by a timely loan the receiver may һе 
saved from beggary. 

The lender or creditor is bidden also, on inferen- 
tial Scriptural grounds (#0. ; Deut. xv. 2-8), not to 
press the borrower or debtor when he knows that 
the latter сап not pay; which admonition was so 
extended by the Rabbis that they forbade the cred- 
itor to show himself to the unfortunate debtor, in 
order that he might not put the latter to shame 
(* Yad,” le. xiii. 3). 

On the other hand, it is a most sacred duty of the 
borrower to pay if he can. To withhold payment is 
wickedness (Ps. xxxvii. 21), and, according to the 
Rabbis, the debtor, when able to pay, must not 
| even put the creditor off, telling him to come again: 
nor must he waste the borrowed money or lose it 
recklessly, so that he can not repay it. 

Under the written law (Deut. xv.)all debts arising 
from a loan are canceled by the passage of the year 
of release over them, on the last day (last of Elul) 
of that year. The text (čb. verse 9) warns earnestly 
against the baseness of not lending to the poor from 

fear of such release; yet in the days 
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Cancela- of King Herod this kind of baseness 
tion of prevailed among the well-to-do Jews 
Loans. to such an extent that Hillel the 


Elder, who according to rabbinical 
tradition was at that time president of the Sanhe- 
drin, in order “that the door might not be shut in the 
face of borrowers” thought it best to contrive a 
fiction whereby to nullify the Scriptural law (see 
Sheb. viii. 2-8; Sifre, ad loc.). Не authorized the 
creditor to execute a deed, known as the “ prosbul,” 
in some such words as these: “I, A. B., hereby de- 
liver to you [giving the names], judges of the court 
at [naming the place], all the claims which I own, 
so that I may collect them at any time I may 
choose”; which instrument was signed by the 
judges and by two witnesses, and the bonds were 
then handed over to the court. The act of Hillel 
was justified on the ground that the year of release 
being indissolubly connected with the year of jubilee 
and the restoration of lands to their former owners, 
and the latter being in tlie second common wealth no 
longer feasible, the release of debts ceased to bea 
Scriptural and became only a rabbinical Jaw, and 
for good cause might therefore be modified, or even 
abrogated, by the Great Sanhedrin (see Talmud Ye- 
rushalmi on above mishnah). The Sabbatical year, 
as far as it affected seed-time and harvest, was 
meant only for the Holy Land; neither did it’ ever 
work the release of debts beyond the boundaries of 
that country. Joseph Caro says, in his code, that 
as a rabbinical institution the law of the year of re- 
lease opcrates in all times and places; but the gloss 
of Moses Isserles declares that in “these countries,” 
meaning northern Europe, it had fallen entirely into 
desuctude. 

A debt arising from the sale of goods or of land 





or from liability for wrongs done, the wages of 
labor, or the hire of lands or of animals, whether 
liquidated by the written law or unliquidated, was 
not affected by the year of release; but if the par- 
ties agreed upon the amount due or that should be 
paid, and upon the length of time of forbearance, 
such debt or liability became a loan in the eyes of 
the law, and was then regarded as a subject of re- 
lease, unless kept alive by the prosbul (Sheb. viii. 
2; Sifre, Deut. 15). 

The fear that a literal enforcement of the Scrip- 
tural law against lenders would “shut the door in 
the face of borrowers” led to its relaxation in other 
respects also. Thus, strictly speaking, creditors 
should have the debtors’ worst lands (* zibburit ”) 
allotted to them in satisfaction; but as such a rule 
would discourage loans, it was modified so as to al- 
lot middle-grade lands for their satisfaction (Git. 
49b; see APPRAISEMENT). 

8. L. N. D. 


LOANS or LOANZ (yw 5), ELIJAH BEN 
MOSES ASHKENAZI: German rabbi and caba- 
list; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 1555; died at 
Worms July, 1636. He belonged to the Rashi fam- 
ily, and on his mother's side was the grandson of 
Johanan Luria, and on his father's of Joselmann of 
Rosheim. After having studied in his native city 
under the direction of Jacob Ginzburg and Akiba 
Frankfort, Loans wentto Cracow, where heattended 
the lectures of Menahem Mendel. While there he 
prepared for publication the “Darke Mosheh” of 
Moses Isserles. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Loans was called to the rabbinate of Fulda, 
which he left in 1612, occupying sucessively the 
rabbinates of Hanau, Friedberg (1620), and Worms 
(1630), in which last-named city he remained until 
his death. 

Loans was a diligent student of cabala, and for 
this reason was surnamed “Ba‘al Shem.” Besides 
his great learning he possessed many accomplish- 
ments, such as music and calligraphy; and all kinds 
of legends circulated regarding his personality. He 
was the author of the following works: “Rinnat 
Dodim ” (Basel, 1600), a commentary on Canticles; 
“ Miklol Yofi” (Amsterdam, 1695), a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes; “Wikkuah Yayin ‘im ha-Mayim” 
(b. 1757), а poem with a commentary; * Ma'agle 
Zedek" (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1832), a commentary on Bahya’s “Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot”; “Zofnat Pa'aneah" (ib. No. 1880), a com- 
mentary on the “ Tikkune Zohar”; a commentary on 
Genesis Rabbah (ib. No. 149); “ Adderet Eliyahu” 
(26. 1829), a commentary on the Zohar. 

Loans also edited the **Ammude Shelomoh” of 
Solomon Luria on the *Semag " (Basel, 1599), and 
the *Sha'are Dura” of Isaac ben Meir of Dueren, to 
which he wrote a preface (db. 1600). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses Mannheimer, Die Juden in Worms, p. 
61, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1842; L. Lewysoün, Nafshot Zad- 
dikim, p. 59, ib. 1855; Carmoly, in Jost's Annalen, i. 94; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 942; Zunz, Z. G.p. 402; Mi- 
chael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 401. 

K. I. Br. 


LOANS, JACOB BEN JEHIEL: Physician 
in ordinary to the German emperor Frederick Ш. 


(1440-98), and Hebrew teacher of Johann Reuchlin: 
died,at Linz about 1506. Loans rendered lifelong 
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faithful service to the emperor, by whom he was 
knighted. At Linz in 1492 Reuchlin, who had been 
sent to the emperor’s court by his protector Eber- 
hard of Württemberg, met Loans: and the latter 
became his first teacher in Hebrew grammar. 
Reuchlin always held him in grateful remembrance; 
he cites him as "preceptor meus, mea sententia 
valde doctus homo Jacobus Jehiel Loans Hebrieus” 
(* Rudimenta Hebraica," p. 249) or “humanissimus 
preceptor meus homo excellens" (ib. p. 619). Gei- 
gersupposes that Reuchlin took Loans as a model 
for the Jewish scholar Simon, one of the three dis- 
putants in Reuchlin's *De Verbo Mirifico." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ludwig Geiger, Johann Reuchlin, рр. 105 ct 

seq.; Grütz, Gesch. ix. 47, 83, 147 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 

273: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 208; Winter and 

Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 229. 

в. M. Sc. 

LOANZ, JOSEPH. бее JOSEL (JOSELMANN, 
JosELIN) OF ROSHEIMM. 

LÓB ARYEH BEN ELIAH OF BOLO- 
CHOW : Russian rabbi; born at Satanov, govern- 
ment of Podolia, 1801; died at Zaslavl, government 
of Volhynia, Sept. 2, 1881; a descendant of Rabbi 
Joshua Hóschel of Cracow (1654-64), author of “ Se- 
fer Toledot Aharon.” Lób Aryeh, in addition to 
his studies in rabbinie literature, had a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible and of Hebrew grammar, 
and he became a fluent writerin Hebrew. Hehada 
fair knowledge of mathematics also. He was rabbi 
of Zaslavl for about twenty years, and published 
*'Arugat ha-Bosem," commentaries to the Yoreh 
De‘ah, Wilna, 1870, and “Shem Aryeh,” commen- 
taries to other parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Wilna, 
1878. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface to Shem Aryeh; Walden, Shem ha- 

Gedolim he-Hadash, pp. 66, 72; Ha-Zefirah, 1881, No. 36. 

L. G. H. R. 

LÓB ARYEH HA-KOHEN OF STYRIA: 
Rabbi at Rozniatow and afterward at Styria; died in 
1818. He was the author of the following works: 
* Kezot ha-Hoshen," a casuistic commentary in two 
volumes on the Hoshen Mishpat of Joseph Caro's 
Shulhan 'Aruk, published in 1788 and later; * Abne 
Millu’im,” a similar commentary in two volumes on 
the Eben ha-‘Ezer of the same work (Lemberg, 
1815, and Zolkiev, 1825); and “Sheb Shema‘tata,” 
novellie on the Talmud (Lemberg, 1804). The first 
volume of the *Abne Milu'im" contains an ap- 
pendix, entitled “Meshobeb Netibot,” in which the 
author defends his first works against the attacks of 
Jacob of Lissa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Fladash, p. 50 ; 

Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 54. 

S. 8. I. Br. 

LOB ARYEH BEN MEIR: Lithuanian rabbi; 
lived in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
His notes on Rashi and on Elijah Mizrahi’s commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch were published, under the 
title *Hiddushe Maharsha” (Hanover, 1716), with 
Samuel Edel's novelle on the Pentateuch, by his 
brother Zebi Hirsch b. Meir. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, No. 8584 ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. T45. 
S. 8. M. SEL. 


LÓB ARYEH BEN TOBIAH: Lithuanian 
Talmudic scholar and printer; died at Wilna Oct. 








94, 1812. He enjoyed great consideration in Wilna 
on account of his learning and of the assistance ren- 
dered by him to Talmudic students. He was the 
first (in partnership with Tobiah b. Abraham Abele) 
to establish a Hebrew printing-house at Wilna (1799). 
The first work printed there was Saadia’s * Ma'amar 
ha-Tehiyyah weha-Pedut." Owing to competition 
the establishment existed a short time only. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah INe'emanah, pp. 199, 225. 

J. М. Set. 

LÖB BEN BARUCH BENDET: Rabbi of 
Byelostok, Russia, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; author of *Sha'agat Aryeh ? (Byelostok, 
1805), novell on the treatise Makkot. The author 
quotes frequently his father’s “ Ner Tamid” (Grodno, 
1789); and in the preface he states that he has writ- 
ten novellz on the whole Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 553; Walden, 

Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 79. 

H. R. M. SEL. 

LÓ B, ELIEZER: German rabbi; born at 
Pfungstadt, grand duchy of Hesse, 1837; died at 
Altona Jan. 28, 1892. He was educated at the gym- 
nasium of Darmstadt and at the University of Gies- 
sen, and received his rabbinical instruction chiefly 
under Benjamin H. AvERBACH, rabbi of Darmstadt, 
whose daughter he married. At first he was prin- 
cipal of the Jüdische Realschule in his native city, 
founded by him (1857-61). Subsequently he was 
called to the rabbinate of Ichenhausen, Bavaria, 


‘where he remained until 1878, when he was called 


to succeed Jacob Ettlinger as chief rabbi of Altona. 
He contributed to the *Jüdische Presse," and pre- 
pared for publication H. J. Michael's bibliograph- 
ical work “Or ha-Hayyim,” but ill health prevented 
him from completing his labor, which was finished 
by A. Berliner. A rabbinical work by him, “Dam- 
mesek Eli‘ezer,” remained in manuscript. He wasa 
devoted worker for Orthodox communal affairs and 
was for years a trustee of the Hildesheimer Semi- 
nary at Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dukesz, Iwoh, Iwoh le-Moshab, pp. 133-186, 
Cracow, 1903. D 
8. 


LOB B. JOSEPH (REB LOB SARAH’S): 
Early Hasidic rabbi; died in Yaltushkov, Podolia, 
about 1797. His was the strangest and most mys- 
terious character of the many miracle-working rabbis 
of the Hasidim of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. He continually traveled from one Polish 
city to another, spending monoy lavishly, but never 
accepting anything from hisadherents. Mostof the 
wonderful stories which are still told about him con- 
nect him with kings and princes and with successful 
efforts to influence theauthorities in behalf of Jews. 
This caused Gottlober to suspect that he was in the 
secret service of the Polish or the Austrian govern- 
ment, a view seemingly absurd, although a letter by 
R. Bär of Meseritz, stating that “R. Löb Sarah’s 
of Rovno is to be assisted and implicitly believed, 
for he is rendering important services to Jews, and 
will himself orally explain things which can not be 
put down in writing” (Primishlauer’s “Darke Ye- 
sharim,” Jitomir, 1805), lends some slight support 
to the supposition, The story of an eye-witness that 
R. Lob Sarah’s passed the guards unnoticed and en- 
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tered the royal palace of Warsaw on the day of the 
coronation of Stanislaus Poniatowski (1764), and the 
account of his seven years' struggle with Emperor 
Joseph П., on whom he inflicted terrible sufferings, 
are characteristic examples of the miracles ascribed 
to him by the superstitious people. R. Azriel of 
Kozin (near Kremenetz),his pupil (according to Gott- 
lober, his driver), was considered as his successor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eleazar ha-Kohen, Kin’at Soferim, p. 75а, 
Lemberg, 1892; Gottlober, in Ha-Boker Or, v. 386-388, vi. 1-2 : 
Seder ha-Dorot he-Hadash, pp. 43-49; Walden, Shem ha- 
Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 81, Warsaw, 1882. 

H. R. P. Wr. 

LÖB JUDAH B. EPHRAIM: Rabbi of the 
second half of the seventeenth century; probably 
born in Wilna, from which city his father, Ephraim 
b. Jacob ha-Kohen, fled to Buda (Ofen, incorporated 
iuto the present Budapest) during the Cossack up- 
rising of 1655; died in Palestine after 1686. Löb 
remained in Buda until 1684, when he went to Je- 
rusalem, and there, with the assistance of Moses 
Galanti the younger, began to prepare for publica- 
tion his father's work “Sha‘ar Efrayim.” When 
Charles of Lorraine wrested Buda from the Turks 
in 1686, the members of Lób's family lost all their 
possessions and removed to Prague. Lob returned 
from Palestine to that city; and wealthy people 
there assisted him to publish the “Sha‘ar Efrayim,” 
with his own notes and an appendix (Sulzbach, 
1680). He went again to the Holy Land, and died 
in Safed (according to others, in Jerusalem). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. Ephraim of 

Witna; Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, pp. 84-85, Wilna, 1860; 

idem, Keneset Yisrael, p. 399, Warsaw, 1886; Eleazar ha- 

Kohen, Кітаё Soferim, р. 55a, Lemberg, 1892. 

8. &, P. Wi. 

LÓB JUDAH B. ISAAC: Polish rabbi; died 
in Cracow about 1780; grandson of R. Joshua, au- 
thor of “Maginne Shelomoh.” Не officiated as 
rabbi at Shidlow, Poland, being at the same time 
a representative of Cracow in the Council of Four 
Lands. After 1715 he became rabbi and president 
of the yeshibah at Cracow, where he remained till 
his death. 

Lób Judah is known by his approbations to many 
books, among which may be mentioned “Panim 
Me'irot," by Meir Eisenstadt (Amsterdam, 1714), 
and * Berit Shalom," by Phinehas b. Pelta (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1718). 

Of his family are known only two sons: David 
Samuel, who succeeded his father, first in Shidlow 
апа afterward in Cracow, and Isaac, rabbi of Tar- 
now, Galicia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, dr лаи, рр. 159-160; Friedberg, 


Luhot Zikkaron, pp. 25, 
H. R. N. T. L. 


LÓB JUDAH BEN JOSHUA: Bohemian 
Scholar; lived at Prague in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Не filled the office of secretary to 
Simon Spira, chief rabbi of Prague, and he pub- 
lished, under the title “Milhamah be-Shalom,” an 
account of the siege of Prague by the Swedes in 
1648 and of the suffering of the Jews on that occa- 
sion. Printed first at Prague, it was reproduced 
later, with a Latin translation by Wagenseil, in 
"Exercitatio Tertia," and republished in the “ Bik- 
kure ha-‘Tttim,” iv. 108 et seq. 

VIIT.—10 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz's notes to Asher's edition of Benjamin 
of Tudela, p. 284: idem, Z. G. p. 800, No. 242; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1324; Zedner, Auswahl Historischer Stücke, 
p. 188, Berlin, 1840. 

D. I Br. 

LÓB HA-LEVI OF BRODY: Galician rabbi 
of the beginning of the nineteenth century; held 
office first at Podhajce, then at Brody. Among his 
contemporaries was Ephraim Zalman Margaliot, 
chief rabbi of Brody, in whose “Bet Efrayim" oc- 
curs а responsum of Lób's. He was the author of 

“Leb Aryeh” (Lemberg, 1820), а commentary on 

Hulin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, р. 253; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 82. 
р. М. SEL. 


LOB BEN MEIR. Seo JUDAH BEN Meir. 


LÓB MOKIAH OF POLONNOYE: Polish 
preacher and leader of the Hasidic party in thé sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century. Löb was а 
pupil of Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob and of Bür of Mes- 
eritz, and contributed much to the former'sthaumat- 
urgy. Several wonderful things arenarrated about 
him in the * Shibhe Ba‘al Shem-Tob.” Löb wasthe 
author of a work entitled “Kol Aryeh” (Korzec, 
1802), homiletic annotations on the Pentateuch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rodkinson, Toledot Ba‘ale Shem-Tob, p. 38, 

Königsberg, 1876; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 


p. 19. 
H. R. M. SEL. 


LÓB BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN: Polish 
rabbi of the eighteenth century; author of “Pene 
Aryeh” (Novidvor, 1787), novelle on the Talmud, 
to which is added a pamphlet entitled “Kontres 
Mille de-Abot,” novelle by Lób's father and father- 
in-law. 

- BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 486; Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. ii. 965. 
H. R. M. SEL. 


LOB OF POLONNOYE. See Lip Моктлн. 


LÓBBEN SAMUEL ZEBI HIRSCH : Russian 
rabbi; born probably at Pinczow, government of 
Kielce, Poland, about 1680; died at Brest-Litovsk 
1714. Lób was on his father's side the grandson of 
Joel SIRKES and stepson of David ben Samuel ha- 
Levi, of whom he was also the pupil. He studied 
besides under Joshua Hoschel, author of “Maginne 
Shelomoh," and under Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller. 
He was rabbi successively of Swirz, Galicia (before 
1668), Kamorna, Stobnitz, Zamosc (1679-89), Tiktin, 
Cracow, and finally Brest-Litovsk (1701-14), He 
was considered by his contemporaries so great a Tal- 
mudic authority that in 1669 he was sent with his 
stepbrother Isaiah ha-Levi to Constantinople to 
investigate the claims of Shabbethai Zebi. His re- 
Sponsa were published later, under the title *Sha- 
'agat Aryeh” (Neuwied, 1736), by his grandson 
Abraham Nathan Meisels, who added some of his 
own under the title * Kol Shahal.” Other responsa 
of Lób's are to be found in the *Shebut Ya‘akob,” 
No. 107 edited by his grandson, and in * Teshubot 
Geonim Batra'e," published first in Turkey by the 
author of “ Ma'ane Elihu,” and afterward in Prague 
(1816). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron, pp. 24, 25; Azu- 
lai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 138; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 
527; M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, pp. 150 et seq. and note 64. 


н.к. М. SEL. 
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LOB OF SHPOLA: Early Hasidic rabbi; died at 
an advanced age Oct. 4, 1810. It is said that he was 
a poor “melammed ” or teacher in his younger days, 
and that he did not assume the title of rabbi be- 
cause, unlike other “zaddikim” of that period, he 
was not the pupil or disciple of a great айай. 
Although his only claim to prominence in the Hasi- 
dic world was a visit which he paid once to R. 
Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob, the nominal founder of 
Hasidism, both R. Baruch of Medzhibozh and R. 
Nuhman of Bratzlave (the first a grandson and the 
second a great-grandson of the Ba‘al Shem) devel- 
oped a fierce antagonism to him. He was popularly 
knownas “the Shpoler Zeide ” (grandfather of Shpo- 
la), and was revered for his great piety. Heled a very 
simple, almost ascetic, life, and distributed in char- 
ity most of the money given him by his numerous 
adherents. Не left no writings, and if his detractors 
are to be believed, he did not possess the knowledge 
and intelligence to produce anything of value; but 
he so impressed his contemporaries that his name is 
still preserved among the Hasidim, especially those 
of southern Russia, as that of one of the saintly, 
miracle-working rabbis of the first period of Hasi- 
dism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gottlober, in ITa-Boker Or, v. 884-388: Rod- 
kinson, Toledot Ba'ale Shem-Tob, pp. 39-40, Königsberg, 


1816. 
H. R. P. Wi. 


LOB (ARYEH) BEN ZACHARIAH (called 
also Hocher R. Löb): Polish rabbi; born at Cra- 
cow about 1620; died there 1671. When a young 
man he was called as rabbi to Vienna, where he oft- 
ciated for a few years. Thence he went to Przem- 
ysl, Galicia, and in 1665 he became rabbi at his na- 
tive place, where he remained until his death. Пе 
was the author of * Tikkune Teshubah,” an ethical 
work in Judzo-German, Cracow, 1666. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, p. 115, Lemberg, 1874; H. 

N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Fofi, i. 780; Joel Dembitzer, Mappe- 

let ‘Ir ha-Zedek, p. 25. 

H. R. B. Fn. 

LOBATO: Marano family. several of whose mem- 
bers lived at Amsterdam. The best-known mem- 
bers of the family are: 

Diego Gomez Lobato (called also Abraham 
Cohen Lobato): Portuguese Marano; born at 
Lisbon, where he was living in 1599; cousin and 
countryman of the poet Paul de Pina (Rehuel Je- 
shurun). When the latter was going to Rome, in- 
tending to enter a monastery there, Lobato gave 
him a letter, dated April 3, 1599, addressed to Elijah 
Montalto (subsequently physician to Maria de Med- 
ici), who was then living at Leghorn, asking Elijah 
to dissuade Paul from his purpose. Paul de Pina 
was in fact induced by Montalto to desist from carry- 
ing out his intention. He became an enthusiastic 
follower of Judaism, and lived, like Diego Gomez 
Lobato, at Amsterdam. 

Isaac Cohen Lobato: Portuguese Marano; born 
at Lisbon; died at an advanced age in Amsterdam ; 
: a relation of Diego Gomez Lobato. At the per- 
formance in the first synagogue of Amsterdam of 
Rehuel Jeashurun's antiphonal poem * Dialogo delos 
Siete Montes” (composed in 1624), in which the 
mountains of the Holy Land are introduced as 
speakers, Lobato took the leading part of Mt. Zion. 











In 1678 he, together with David Mendes Coutinho, 
founded the philanthropic society Sha‘are Zedek at 
Amsterdam. 

Rehuel Cohen Lobato: Sephardic author; 
lived at Amsterdam; father of Isaac Cohen Lobato. 
Together with Moses Belmonte he issued a new 
Spanish translation of the Pirke Abot, entitled “Pe- 
rakym ? (Amsterdam, 1644). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. ix. 520, x. 4: Kayserling, Se- 
phardün, p. 176; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 21, 64, 89. 
в. M. K. 
LOBATTO, REHUEL: Dutch mathematician; 

born at Amsterdam June 6, 1797; died at Delft Feb. 
9, 1866. He sprang from a Portuguese Marano 
family which had gone to Holland in 1604. From 
his mother, a Da Costa, he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the south-European languages; and 
while yet à schoolboy he displayed remarkable tal- 
ent for mathematics. Littwack and Van Swindern 
were his teachers, and at Brussels Quetelet, with 
whom he edited the “Correspondance Mathéma- 
tique ct Physique." In 1828 he published “ Wis- 
kundige Mengelingen." In 1828 he was appointed 
gager at Delft; afterward he became inspector-gen- 
eralof the gaging-office there; and in 1842 he was ap- 
pointed teacher of higher mathematics in the same 
city. 

Lobatto was the author of a great number of arti- 
cles in scientific periodicals and of various school- 
books. From 1898 till 1849 he was editor of the ofli- 
cial annual of statistics. In 1841 he was appointed 
by Minister Rochussen member of a commission for 
the conversion of the public debt. The Order of 
the Netherlands Lion was conferred upon him; he 
received the degree of doctor “honoris causa” from 
Groningen University, and was a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Matthes, in Jaarhoek Koninklijke Akademic 
voor Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, 1866 (gives complete lists 
of Lobatto’s works); Spectator (The Hague), 1866; Bierens 
de Haan, Bibliographie V. d. Aa Woordenboek, xxi. 

D. E. Sr. 

LOBEL, ARTHUR: Austrian physician; born 
at Roman, Rumania; May 15, 1857; educated at the 
gymnasium of Czernowitz and the universities of 
Vienna and Paris (M.D., Vienna, 1888). During 
the year 1884 he served as assistant at the General 
Hospital, Vienna, and in 1885 settled as a physician. 
at the watering-place of Dorna, where he practises 
during tlie summer months, spending the winters in 
Vienna. In 1898 he received the title of * Kaiser- 
licher Rath.? 

Lobel is the author of: “Das Balneotherapeutische 
Verfahren Während der Menstruation,” Berlin, 
1880; “Der Curgebrauch mit Mineralwiissern Wah- 
rend der Graviditüt," zb. 1888; “Das Bukowinaer 
Stahlbad Dorna," Vienna, 1889; “Die Curdiütetik 
im Eisenbade," Vienna and Leipsic, 1890; * Die 
Moorbüder und Deren Surrogate," Vienna, 1890; 
* Zur Thermalbehandlung der Endometritis," Leip- 
sic, 1891; “Die Neucren Behandlungsmethoden der 
Metritis Chronica," ib. 1892; “ Kosmetische Winke,” 
Leipsic and Vienna, 1894; “Zur Behandlung der 
Oophoritis Chronica," Berlin, 1895; * Geschichtliche 
Entwicklung des Eisenbades Dorna," Vienna, 1896; 
“Das Diütetische Verhalten Während der Menstru- 
ation," Kreuznach, 1897; * Die Balneologischen Cur- 
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methoden bei Behandlung der Chronischen Para- 
und Perimetritis," Halle, 1898; “Die Balneo- und 
Diütotherapie der Arterioklerose," Vienna, 1899; 
“Zur Puerperalbehandlung mit Trink- und Badeku- 
ren,” Berlin, 1900; “Die Leistungen der Physikali- 
schen Herzheilmethoden," Vienna, 1909; “Studien 
über die Physiologische Wirkungen der Moorbiider,” 
ib. 1904. 

8. І Е. T. H. 
LOBEL, HIRSCHEL. See Levin, HIRSCHEL. 

LÖBELE OF PROSSNITZ. See PnRossNITZ, 
LOBELE. 

LOBO, MOSES JESHURUN: Spanish poet; 
lived at Amsterdam in the seventeenth century. 
He was one of the poets who celebrated the martyr- 
dom of Abraham Nufez Bernal in 1655; and his 
elegies form а part of the “Elogios” (Amsterdam, 
1655). Daniel de Barrios (* Relacion de 105 Poetos,” 
p. 56 —"R. E. J.” xviii. 285) speaks of “an excel- 
lent Spanish poet, Custodio Lobo, otherwise called 
Moses Jeshurun Ribero" (died at Leghorn), some 
anti-Christian verses by whom he quotes. The sim- 
ilarity of their names induced Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr.” 
iii, No. 1579d) to suppose the two poets to be 
identical. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 254; Kayserling, Sephar- 

dim, p. 262; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 64, 

G. M. SEL. 

LOCK. бее Key. 

LOCUST: Of.all the insects the locust is most 
frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. It oc- 
curs under the following nine names, which proba- 
bly denote different species; but there is no certain 
clue by which the exact species intended by each 
name can be identified: (1) *arbeh " (A. V. some- 
times “ grasshopper”), the most common term, com- 
prising the whole genus; (2) “sol‘am,” derived by 
Ibn Ezra from “ sela* " = “rock ? (rock-locust; A. V. 
“bald locust”); (8) *hargol" (A. V. “beetle”: R. 
V. “cricket”; Jewish exegetes, “ grasshopper”; 
comp. Arabic “harjal” = “a troop of horses,” or 
“locust,” from “harjala” = “to hop,” “to jump ”); 
(4) “hagab” (A. V. usually “grasshopper”; seems 
likewise to be used in a general sense in Num. xiii. 
93; Isa. xl. 22); (5) “hasil” (I Kings viii. 87; Ps. 
lxxviii. 46); (6) *gazam" (Joel i. 4; Amos iv. 9), 
usually rendered * palmer-worm ”; (7) “yelek " (Jer. 
li. 27; Nahum iii. 15; LXX. and Vulgate, “ bron- 
chos”; R. V. “canker-worm ”); (8) * zelazal" (Deut. 
xxviii, 42) may be an onomatopaic designation of 
locusts in general; (9) *gebim" and * gobai" (Na- 
hum Hi. 17; Amos vii. 1; A, V. * grasshopper” ; 
К. V. margin to the latter passage, “ green 
worms") are probably also general terms. The 
first four species are enumerated amon g the “winged 
creeping things” which are allowed to be eaten, and 
are described as having “legs above their feet to 
leap withal upon the earth" (Lev. xi. 21 ez 8е0.). 

Upward of forty orthopterous insects have been 
discovered in Palestine. The Aerydium lineola, 
А. peregrinum, and the Cidipoda migratoria are 
counted among the most destructive, and are there- 
fore the most dreaded. 

The term “locusts ” is sometimes used fi guratively ; 
¢.g., for swarming hordes and mighty hosts (J udges 
vi. 5, vii. 12; Jer. xlvi. 23; Prov. xxx. 28); for pran- 








cing horses (Joel ii. 4; Job xxxix. 20); asanemblem 
of voracious greed (Isa. xxxiii. 4; Amos vii. 1); of 
feebleness, insignificance, and perishableness (Num. 
xiii. 88; Isa. xl. 22; Ps. cix. 98; Nahum iii. 17). 
The Talmud points out as the marks of the clean 
locust: four feet, two hopping legs, and four wings 
which are large enough to cover the body (Hul. 
99a). Besides the species mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament the Talmud refers to many others (comp. 
Hul. 65). Public prayers were instituted against 
the plague of locusts (Ta'an. 14a, 19a). Some lo- 
custs, probably variegated, were the playthings of 
children (Shab. 90b). The egg of the hargol car- 
ried in the ear relieves earache (20. 65a); while the 
left part of the “zipporat keramim” worn on the 
left side of the body preserves one’s knowledge (10. 
90b; Tristram, * Nat. Hist." p. 306; Lewysohn, 


“Z. T." p. 985; Burckhardt, “Notes on the Bed- 
Quins,” p. 269). 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


LODÈVE: Small town in the department of Hé- 
rault, France. A Jewish community was founded 
here as early as the fifth century. It was under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop, to whom it paid an 
annual tax. In 1095 Bishop Bernard, in conformity 
with an old decision of the councils, forbade mar- 
riages between Jews and Christians, on pain of ex- 
communication for the latter, In 1188 King Philip 
Augustus of France confirmed the bishop’s rights 
and privileges relating to the Jews. Several Lodéve 
Jews were living at Montpellier in 1293 and 1294, 
and at Perpignan in 1413 and 1414. A Paris manu- 
script (Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 242), containing 
Levi b. Gershon of Bagnol’s commentary on Genesis 
and Exodus, refers to two rabbis of Lodéve (nan), 
Eleazar and Isaac {OP or MDI (= “Botin,” accord- 
ing to Carmoly), or Isaac del Portal or de la Porte 
(yer ў). This name is probably derived from * Por- 
tale ” (Latin, “ Portalis "), in the department of Vau- 
cluse. It may, however, be derived from “Portes.” 
a village in the department of the Gard. A Jew 
named Isaac de Portes lived at Nimes in 1306. 

Rabbi Solomon Ezobi of Carpentras corresponded 
with the Bishop of Lodéve, Jean Plantavit de la 
Pause, author of the work entitled “Planta Vitis seu 
Thesaurus Synonymicus Hebreeo-Chaldeo-Rabbini- 
cus”; about 1629 he addressed three Hebrew poems 
to the bishop. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Revue Orientale, iii. 340; Dom Vais- 
sete, Histoire Générale de Languedoc, vol. i. book xv.: 
Yol. iii., book Ixx.; Gross, Gallia. Judaica, pp. 158, 274, 611 : 

E. J. xiv. 66, 73, 75; xxii. 265; Saige, Les Juifs du Lan- 

guedoc, vii. 3, 12, 14. 

в. S. К. 


LODZ (LODZI): City in the government of Pi- 
otrkow, Russian Poland, about 90 miles west of 
Warsaw. As late as 1821 it was only a village of 
800 inhabitants, when the manufacture of woolens 
was first introduced there by Germans — Later, cot- 
ton-mills were added. The population of Lodz 
gradually increased until in 1872 it amounted to 
50,500; and in 1876 it reached a total of nearly 
80,000, including about 15,006 Jews. 

Lodz is now considered the second city of Poland, 
both in population and in the importance of its cot- 
ton-mills; indeed, itis styled “the Manchester of Po- 
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land." The rapid growth of the city is due no more 
{о the Germans than to the Jews, who introduced 
numerous spindles and hand-looms in almost every 
household, and, being satisfied with small profits, 
were able to compete with the largest manufac- 
turers both in Moscow and in other cities of Russia. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Moscow in 1891 
helped to increase the volume of business in Lodz. 
In 1898 the keen: competition abroad compelled the 

Jewish merchants of Lodz to adopt 


Introdue- desperate measures to retain business 
tion of by making also a cheap grade of 
Shoddy. goods to imitate woolens. This new 


stuff was called “ shoddy,” being a 
mixture of waste from cotton and woolen stuffs 
which was formerly discarded as of no value. The 
Polish newspaper “ Rozowj " lamented this new at- 
tempt of the Jews to “spoil the market.” 

The question of employing Jewish operatives was 
a very difficult one. In the first place, they could 
not subsist on the small wages paid to the mill- 
hands. Secondly, when the factories were built and 
machinery was introduced the Jews could not work 
together with non-Jewish operatives on Saturday, 
and the establishments were closed on Sunday. 
Israel Posnanski, the richest manufacturer of Lodz, 
in order to utilize Jewish labor, solved the problem 
by setting aside a factory for Jewish employees. 
Later, Rabbis Meisels and Jelski prevailed upon 
other Jewish manufacturers to open similar fac- 
tories. 

The Jewish community of Lodz was organized 
before Lodz was recognized as a town. Hillel, the 
first rabbi, died in 1823; his successor, Ezekiel, died 
in 1851; and the present (1904) rabbi, Elijah Hay- 
yim Meisels, was elected in 1873. 

There is in Russia no Reform congregation; but 
it has what is known as * German" congregations. 

These are attended by the rich mem- 


Congrega- bers of the community ; strict decorum 
tions and is observed ; a cantor with trained choir 
Syna- conducts the service; and an academ- 
gogues. ical rabbi delivers his sermons in pure 


German or Russian, Lodz has such 
a congregation. Adolph M. Radin, now in New 
York, was elected its rabbi in 1884, and was suc- 
ceeded by the present rabbi, Israel Jelski. The con- 
gregation completed its new temple in 1888 at a cost 
of 500,000 rubles. 

There are two synagogues, one on the Old Bazaar 
and onein Wulke, the Jewish quarter. The leaders 
of the community are Michael Adolph Cohen, attor- 
ney at law; Herzberg; Pinkus; and Wachs. 

The Hebrew Free School (Talmud Torah) has 
been under the management of Herman Konstadt 
since 1877. The Jewish hospital was founded by 
Israel Posnanski, who donated 40,000 rubles for it in 
1879. The building was finished in 1888. 

The Free Loan Society (Gemilut Hasadim) was 
organized in 1883 by J. 8. Goldman and Isaac Mon- 


diecki. In the same year Isaiah Ro- 
Institu-  senblatt established the Free Lodging 
„tions. Society (Haknasat Orehim). There are 


also a home for the aged (Bet Mahseh 
li-Zekenim), and an asylum for poor girls. Mar- 
cus Silberstein is the founder of the Orphan 





Asylum, opened in 1895 with 64 children. The re- 
port of 1897 shows an average ex penditure of 14,960 
rubles per annum. A Hebrew technical school, or- 
ganized by J. K. Posnauski, Bernhard Dobronicki, 
and S. Jarazinski, has an attendance of 800 pupils. 
The Jewish clerks employed in the factories formed 
a mutual aid society in 1896. Isidor Kempinski 
shortly before his death (1900) founded a secular 
school for Jewish children. 

The Jews of Lodz have contributed liberally to 
charitable institutions abroad. For example, they 
gave 10,000 rubles to Rabbi Hildesheimer toward a 
Hebrew school for Russian Jewish immigrants in 
Berlin in 1883; and it is estimated that in the same 
усаг they expended in charity more than 1,000,000 
rubles. They contributed also a large sum to help 
their Christian neighbors build a Russian church in 
Lodz. : 

Among the Jewish celebrities who are natives of 
Lodz is David Janowski, the champion chess-player 
of France. Оп his visit to his native city in 1900 the 

authorities recognized his successes by 


Distin- presenting him with a gold medal. 
guished The artists Herschenberg, Glitzen- 
Natives. stein, and Pilichowski also were born 


in Lodz. The last-named received a 
gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1900 for his 
painting “The Wandering Jew.” Another gold 
medal was awarded to Emanuel Sadokierski of Lodz 
for excellency in bookbinding and for articles made 
of papier-mâché (“ Currier Warszawski,” 1900, No. 
239). The Jews of Lodz, however, refused to send 
a manufacturing exhibit to the Paris Exposition, 
thereby marking their indignation at the proceed- 
ings in the Dreyfus affair. Among Jewish writers 
of Lodz are David Fischman, the Hebrew novelist, 
and Sarah Feige Foner, author of the Hebrew nov- 
els *Beged Bogedim” and “Ahabat Yesharim.” 
She organized in Lodz the Bat Ziyyon Society for 
teaching girls the Hebrew language and Jewish his- 
tory and literature. 

The present (1904) population is about 800,000, 
including 75,000 Jews. The statistics of 1896 give 
1,827 births, 1,856 deaths, and 564 marriages among 
the Jews of Lodz in that year. 

H. R. J. D. E. 

LOEB, ISIDORE: French scholar; born at 
Sulzmatt (Soultzmatt), Upper Alsace, Nov. 1, 1839; 
died at Paris, June 3, 1892. 'The son of Rabbi 
Seligmann Loeb of Sulzmatt, he was educated in 
Bible and Talmud by his father. After having 
followed the usual course in the public school of his 
native town, Loeb studied at the college of Rufach 
and at the lycée of Colmar, in which city he at the 
same time attended classes in Hebrew and Talmud 
at the preparatory rabbinical school founded by 
Chief Rabbi Solomon Kner. In 1856 he entered 
the Central Rabbinical School (Ecole Centrale Rab- 
binique) at Metz, where he soon ranked high 
through his knowledge of Hebrew, his literary abil- 
ity, and his proficiency in mathematics. In 1862 he 
was graduated, and received his rabbinical diploma 
from the Séminaire Israclite de France at Paris, 
which had replaced (1859) the Metz Ecole Centrale 
Rabbinique. 
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Loeb did not immediately enter upon a rabbinical 
career, but tutored for some years, first at Bayonne 
and then at Paris. In 1865 he was called to the rab- 
binate of St. Etienne (Loire). His installation ser- 
mon, on the duties of the smaller congregations 
(“Les Devoirs des Petites Communautés "), is one of 
the best examples of French pulpit rhetoric. 

Soon, however, he felt a desire to extend the field 
of his activity. He went to Paris, where he was 
appointed (June 1, 1869) 
secretary of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, 
which position he held 
until his death. It was 
largely due to Loeb’s 
labors that this associa- 
tion became an impor- 
tant factor in the prog- 
ress of Oriental Juda- 
ism; and he created the 
library of the Alliance, 
which is one of the most 
valuable Jewish libra- 
riesin existence. Mean- 
while he continued his 
historical and philolog- 
ical researches, and de- 
veloped an extensive 
literary activity. The 
chair of Jewish history in the Rabbinical Seminary 
of Paris having become vacant through the resig- 
nation of Albert Cohn (1878), Loeb was appointed 
his successor. He held this position for twelve 
years. His main activity, however, was devoted 
to the Société des Etudes Juives, which was or- 
ganized in Paris in 1880. Beginning with the first 
number, he successfully edited the “Revue des 
Etudes Juives,” the organ of that society, and was, 
moreover, а voluminous and brilliant contributor 
thereto. 

The following works published by Loeb deserve 
especial notice: “La Situation des Israélites en Tur- 
quie, en Serbie, et en Roumanie" (1869); * Biogra- 
phie d'Albert Cobn (1878); “Tables du Calendrier 
Juif Depuis l'Ere Chrétienne Jusqu'au XXX* Si- 
cle”; “Les Juifs de Russie” (1891); “La Littérature 
des Pauvres dans la Bible”; and “ Réflexions sur les 
Juifs" The two last-named works have been pub- 
lished by the Société des Etudes Juives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Lévi, list of Loeb's works, in R. E. J. vol. 
xxiv.; Z. Kahn, biographical sketch, ib. 


8. Z. K. 

LOEB, JACQUES: American biologist; born 
in Germany April 7, 1859; educated at the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Munich, and Strasburg (M.D. 1884). 
He took a postgraduate course at the universities 
of Strasburg and Berlin, and in 1886 became assist- 
ant at the physiological institute of the University 
of Würzburg, remaining there till 1888, when he 
went in a similar capacity to Strasburg. During 
his vacations he pursued biological researches, at 
Kiel in 1888, and at Naples in 1889 and 1890. In 
1892 he was called to the University of Chicago as 
assistant professor of physiology and experimental 
biology, becoming associate professor in 1895, and 
professor of physiology in 1899. In 1902 he was 
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called to fill а similar chair at the University of 
California. 

The main subjects of his worksare:animal tropisms 
and their relation to the instincts of animals; hetero- 
morphosis, ¢.e., substitution at will of one organ of 
an animal for another; toxic and antitoxic effects of 
ions; artificial parthenogenesis; and hybridization 
of the eggs of sea-urchins by the sperm of siarfish. 

Among Loeb's works may be mentioned: *He- 
liotropismus der Thiere und Seine Identitüt mit dem 
Tleliotropismus der Pflanzen,” Würzburg, 1889; 
“ Physiologische Morphologie,” part i., 2б. 1890; part. 
ii., 2. 1891; “ Vergleichende Physiologie des Gehirns: 
und Vergleichende Psychologie,” Leipsic, 1899; edi- 
tion in English, New York, 1900. 

A F. T. H. 


LOEB, LOUIS: American artist; born at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1866. At the age of thirteen he 
was apprenticed to a lithographer in his native city, 
and in 1886 went to New York, where he studied in 
the night-schools of the Art Students' League, of 
which he became vice-president in 1889. Loeb went 
to Paris in 1890, and studied under Géréme, obtain- 
ing honorable mention at the Paris Salon in 1895, 
and third medal in 1897. 

From 1893 Loeb contributed to the chief maga- 
zines of the United States some of their most impor- 
tant illustrations. Не is a member of the Society 
of American Artists and associate of the National 
Academy of Design, and has contributed many note- 
worthy paintings to their exhibitions. Among the 
most important are the portraits of Т. Zangwill 
(1898), J. Н. Schiff (1904), Eleanor Robson (1904) ; and 
the following pictures: * Temple of the Winds," 1896 
(silver medal, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 
1903); “The Breeze” (1900); “The Joyous Life” 
(1903); and “The Dawn,” 1903 (Webb prize). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America; The Bookman, 
Feb., 1 b 


LOEB, MORRIS: American chemist; born at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 23, 1868; son of Solomon 
Loeb ; educated at the New York College of Phar- 
macy and at the universities of Harvard, Berlin, 
Heidelberg, and Leipsic. In 1888 he became pri. 
vate assistant to Professor Gibbs of Newport, R. L, 
and a year later docent at Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. lle has been professor of chemistry 
at New York University since 1891, and director of 
the chemical laboratory there since 1894, 

Loeb has largely occupied himself with matters of 
Jewish interest and holds offices in many charitable 
associations and other communal organizations. 
He is president of the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
president of the (N. Y.) Hebrew Charities Building 
Fund, director of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America and of the Educational Alliance 
(1892-97). He is the author of various scientific arti- 
cles, chiefly on physical and inorganic chemistry, 

А. 

LOEWE, LOUIS: English Orientalist and the- 
ologian; born at Ziilz, Prussian Silesia, 1809; died 
in London 1888. He was educated at the-yeshi- 
bot of Lissa, Nikolsburg, Presburg, and at the 
University of Berlin. Stopping at Hamburg on 
his way to London, he was entrusted with the clas- 
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sification of the Oriental coins in the Sprewitz cab- 
inet. Soon after his arrival in London he was intro- 
duced to the Duke of Sussex, who in 1889 appointed 
him his “Orientalist.” Пе then traveled in the 
East, where he studied Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Nu- 
bian, Turkish, and Circassian. In Cairo he was pre- 
sented to the khedive, Mohammed Ali Pasha, for 
whom he translated some hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
While in Palestine he was attacked by Bedouins, 
who took everything he had with him, including his 
collections and note-books. On his return he met 
at Rome Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, who invi- 
ted him to travel with them to the Holy Land. 
When in 1840 Sir Moses went on his Damascus ex- 
pedition, Loewe accompanied him as his interpreter. 
In the firman granted for the relief of the accused, 
Loewe discovered that the word “ pardon " (“ ‘аб ?) 
was used instead of *acquittal," and it was due to 
Sir Moses’ exertions that the change to “acquittal " 
was made. 

Altogether, Loewe accompanied Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore on nine different philanthropic missions. 
When Jews’ College was opened in 1856, he was 
nominated principal; and when Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore opened a theological college at Ramsgate in 
1869, he made his friend principal of that institu- 
tion, which position Loewe retained until three 
years after the Geath of his patron. 

Loewe wrote: “The Origin of the Egyptian Lan- 
guage,” London, 1887; a translation of J. B. Levin- 
sohn’s “Efes Dammim,” 25. 1841; a translation of 
David Nieto’s * Matteh Dan,” 10. 1842 (awarded the 
York Medal); “Observations on a Unique Coptic 
Gold Coin,” 1849; a dictionary of the Circassian 
language, 1854; as well as several sermons and a 
Nubian grammar (the latter still in manuscript). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Celebrities of the Day, April, 1881; J. Н. 

Loewe, A Catalogue of the Library of the Late Dr. L. 


Loewe, 1890. 
J. H. Нік. 


LOEWE, LUDWIG: German manufacturer, 
philanthropist, and member of the Reichstag; born 
at Heiligenstadt Nov. 27, 1837; died at Berlin Sept. 
11, 1886. The son of a poor teacher, he attended 
Ше gymnasium in his native city, and then went to 
Berlin. While still а young man he accidentally 
made the acquaintance of Ferdinand Lassalle before 
the period of the latter's socialistic agitation, and 
was admitted to his brilliant social circle. 

Loewe first entered upon a mercantile career as a 
dealer in woolens, then became a machinist, and in 
1864 established a manufactory of sewing-machines 
in Berlin. In 1870 he visited the United States to 
study the construction of machinery, and on his re- 
turn to Germany founded a factory for the produc- 
tion of tool-machinery in accordance with American 
methods, utilizing American machinery that had 
never before been introduced into Germany. He 
brought the manufacture to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion that the Prussian War Department arranged 
with him for the establishment of a factory for the 
production of weapons. Undera guaranty from the 
government, Loewe established a remarkable plant 
to supply not only weapons for the army, but also 
machinery for expositions. 

From 1864 until his death Loewe was a member of 





the Berlin Municipal Council, and was particularly 
influential in developing the school system. He 
was elected a member of the Prussian Abgeordne- 
tenhaus in 1876, and two years latera member of the 
Reichstag ; here he identified himself at first with the 
* Fortschrittspartei," being a devoted follower of 
Johann Jacoby, and afterward with the progress- 
ive party (“ Deutsch-Freisinnige”). Subsequently 
his contracts with the government in connection 
with the furnishing of small arms were the sub- 
ject of calumnious animüdversions by the anti- 
Semite Hermann AHLWARDT. Loewe having died, 
his brother Isidor, then at the head of the firm, in- 
sisted upon a complete investigation, which resulted 
in the demonstration of the utter baselessness of the 
charges made by the anti-Semitic leader. These 
charges were nothing less than that the Loewes were 
members of an international Jewish conspiracy to 
secure control of the entire world; that the greatest 
obstacle to gratifying this ambition being the obsti- 
nacy of the Germans, the surest means of breaking 
that obstinacy was by the defeat of the Germans in 
war; that this could be most effectually secured by 
arming the German soldiers with defective weap- 
ons; and that to this end the Loewes had, by fraud 
and bribery, foisted upon the German military au- 
thorities nearly half a million guns that would ex- 
plode in battle, maiming and disabling those who 
carried them and frightening their comrades, thus 
causing stampedes and routs. 

Loewe was for some time president of the Jewish 
congregation in Berlin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1886, рр. 614-615, 632-638 ; 


Ahlwardt, Neue Enthüllungen: Judenflinten, Dresden, 
1892; Judenflinten, part ii., ib. 1892. 
8. М. Со. 


LOEWENTHAL, EDUARD: German writer 
and editor; born March 12, 1826, at Ernsbach, Würt- 
temberg; educated at the high school at Stuttgart 
and at the University of Tübingen, where he studied 
jurisprudence and philosophy (Ph.D. 1859). He 
founded at Frankfort-on-the-Main the * Allgemeine 
Deutsche Universitütszeitung " and became assistant 
editor on Max Wirth's *Der Arbeitgeber." бооп 
afterward he became editor of Payne's “Die 
Glocke ” at Leipsic, and established there the “ Zeit- 
geist." In 1878 he became editor-in-chief of the 
* Neue Freie Zeitung," and in the following year 
founded the Deutscher Verein für Internationale 
Friedenspropaganda. 

After having served two terms in prison as the 
result of press lawsuits, Loewenthal went to Brus- 
sels, London (where he remained for a year), and 
Paris. In the last-named city he founded the 
* Weltbühne, Deutsche Pariser Zeitung,” and a 
French monthly, * Le Monde de l'Esprit." In 1888 
he returned to Berlin, Emperor Frederick III. hav- 
ing proclaimed an amnesty for political offenders. 

Among Loewenthal's works may be mentioned: 
“System und Gesch. des Naturalismus” (6th ed. 
1868; Engl. transl. 1897); * Gesetz der Sphürischen 
Molekularbewegung" (also an English edition); 
“Napoleon ПІ. and the Commune of Paris” 
(drama); “Eine Religion ohne Bekenntniss” (1865); 
“Der Militarismus als Ursache der Massenverar- 
mung ” (1868; translated into French, at the expense 
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of the Société des Amis de la Paix, 1869); * Grund- 
züge zur Reform und Kodifieation des Völker- 
rechts " (1872; translated into English and French); 
“Те Cogitantisme ou la Religion Scientifique” 
(1886); *Der Staat Bellamy's und Seine Nachfol- 
ger” (1892); "Grundriss der Gesch. der Philoso- 
phie" (1896); “Die Religióse Bewegung im 19. 
Jahrhundert ” (1900); “Die Fulguro-Genesis im Ge- 
gonsatz zur Evolutionstheorie ? (1902); “ Gesch. der 
Friedensbewegung ? (1908). 
8. L. La. 


LOEWY, EMANUEL: Austrian archeologist; 
born at Vienna Sept. 1, 1857; educated at the gym- 
pasium and university of his native city (Ph.D. 
1882). He is now (1904) professor of archeology at 
the University of Rome. 

Loewy is the author of: “Untersuchungen zur 
Griechischen Künstlergeschichte ” (1888) ; “ Inschrif- 
ten Griechischer Bildhauer” (1885); “Lysipp und 
Seine Stellung in der Griechischen Plastik ” (1891); 
* Die Naturwiedergabe in der Aeltesten Griechischen 
Kunst ? (1900). 

S. F. T. H. 


LOEWY, MAURICE: Astronomer; born at 
Vienna, Austria, April 15, 1838. A descendant of 
a Hungarian family, he received his education at 
hisnative city, where he was employed at the observ- 
atory. In 1860 he was called to the Paris Observa- 
tory as assistant astronomer, being appointed astron- 
omer in 1864. In 1865 he became a French citizen. 
In 1872 he was appointed 
a member of the Bureau 
des Longitudes; in 1873 
he was elected to the 
French Institute (Acadé- 
mie des Sciences); in the 
same year he became 
assistant director and in 
1896 director of the Paris 
Observatory. 

Loewy since 1878 has 
been editor of * Ephémé- 
rides des Etoiles de Cul- 
mination Lunaire,” and 
since 1896 of the “ Rap- 
port Annuel sur PEtat 
de Observatoire de 
Paris." Hehasinvented 
several important astro- 
nomical instruments, among which is especially well 
known his “equatorial coudé” or elbow-telescope, 
with which he has secured the best photographs of 
the moon. He has published with Puiseux since 
1896 the * Atlas Photographique de la Lune." 

Among Loewy's numerous essays and works may 
be mentioned: “Nouvelles Méthodes pour la Déter- 
mination des Orbites des Cométes,” 1879; * Des Elé- 
ments Fondamentaux de l'Astronomie," 1886; “ De 
la Constance de l'Aberration et de la Réfraction,” 
1890; “Du Coefficient de l'Elasticité," 1899 (with 
‘Tresca); “De la Latitude et des Positions Absolues 
des Etoiles Fondamentales," 1895. 

Loewy’s “Mémoires” have been published in the 
“Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Sciences” and 
in the “ Annales de l'Observatoire." 





Maurice Loewy. 
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8. F. T. H. 


LOGIC: The science. of correct thinking; the 
science of the principles governing the comparative 
and constructive faculties in the pursuit and use of 
truth. Although, judging from the principles that 
were propounded by the Tannaim for the deduc- 
tion of halakot from the Biblical text, it can be 
surmised that the Rabbis were acquainted with the 
laws of syllogisms, analogies, etc., no mention of 
logical science is made in Jewish literature prior to 
the Judeo-Arabic period (see TALMUD). It was 
only with the transplantation of the Arabo-Greek 
philosophy to Jewish soil that the Aristotelian 
“Organon,” as propounded by the Arabs, became 
the vade-mecum of every Jewish student, and was 
regarded as indispensable to the acquisition of meta- 
physical and psychological knowledge. 'The He- 
brew terms adopted for “logic” were 9397 non. 
which is the literal translation of the Arabie “ а 
al-kalam,” and mann nbn, corresponding to the 
Arabic “‘ilm al-mantik,” each signifying both “the 
science of speech” and “the science of thinking.” 
The term “hokmat higgayon” was, according to 
Shem-Tob (“Sefer ha-Emunot,” p. 45), first so em- 
ployed by the Tibbonides. It is found also in the 
Talmud, but in the sense of “recitation.” Eliezer 
said to his pupils, “ Restrain your children from fhan " 
(Ber. 28b), intending thereby to warn them against 
parading a superficial knowledge of the Bible gained 
by verbal memorization. The anti-Maimonists, 
however, interpreted the word “higgayon” in the 
sense of “logic,” and saw in Eliezer'ssaying a warn- 
ing against the study of that science. 

The first work on logic written by a Jew was the 
“Makalah fi Sana'at, al-Mantik” of Maimonides 
(12th cent.), translated into Hebrew by Moses ibn 
Tibbon under the title “ Millot ha-Higgayon.” It is 
divided into fcurteen chapters containing explana- 

tions of 175 logical terms. The He- 
First Jew- brew terminology used by the transla- 
ish Work torhas been adopted by all subsequent 
on Logic. writers on Hebrew philosophical lit- 
erature. Theeight books of the “ Or- 
ganon,” without counting Porphyry’s introduction, 
areenumerated. The “ Millot ha-Higgayon” was first 
published with two anonymous commentaries at 
Venice in 1552, and has since passed through fourteen 
editions. Commentaries upon it were written by Mor- 
decai Comtino (15th cent.) and by Moses Mendelssohn, 
A Latin translation was published by Sebastian 
Minster (Basel, 1527); and German ones were made 
by M. S. Neumann (Venice, 1822) and Heilberg 
(Breslau, 1828). ` 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Jewish literature was enriched with several wri- 
tings on logic. 'The works of Al-Farabi and of 
Averroes were translated and commented upon; and 
the translations have survived the originals. Of 
Al-Farabi’s essays on logic the following are still 
extant in Hebrew manuscripts in various Europeau 
libraries: the introduction (Arabic, “Tautiyah”; 
Hebr. nyyi), in three versions; the “Isagoge of Por- 
phyry"; “Hermeneutics”; “Posterior Analytics,” 
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the translation of which is attributed to Moses ibn 
Tibbon; “Topics,” in two versions; and * Syllo- 
gisms,” an abridgment of which was 
Transla- made by Jacob ben Abba Mari Anatoli 
tions of under the title “Sefer Hekesh Калет,” 
Al-Farabi. A commentary on Al-Farabi's five 
chapters on logie was written in the 
fifteenth century by the Karaite Abraham Bali. Of 
Averroes! Short Commentary there are two Hebrew 
versions: one made by Jacob ben Machir of Mont- 
pellier in 1189 and published under the title * Kol 
Meleket Higgayon” at Riva di Trenta in 1559, and 
the other made by Samuel Marsili ben Judah of Taras- 
con in 1329. A Latin translation of Jacob ben Ma- 
chir’s version was made by Abraham de Balmes. 
A commentary on the Short Commentary was writ- 
ten by Moses Narboni (1840-55). Of Averroes? Mid- 
dle Cominentaries those on Porphyry'sintroduction, 
* Categories," *Interpretation," * Syllogisms," and 
“Demonstration " were translated by Jacob ben Ab- 
ba Mari Anatoli; on “Topics” and “ Sophistical Ref- 
utations," by Kalonymus ben Kalonymus of Arles 
in 1318; on “Rhetoric” and “Poetics” by Todros 
Todrosi of Trinquetaille in 1837. Anatoli’s transla- 
tion of the first five books was used by Joseph Caspi, 
who wrote an abridgment of the books on logic under 
the title *Zeror ha-Kesef.” A translation from the 
Greek of Aristotle’s logic was made in the fourteenth 
century by Shemariah ben Elijah Ikriti of N egropont. 
At the end of the same century Joseph ben Moses 
Kilti treated, in his work “ Minhat Yehudah," of 
Aristotle's logic in the fashion of the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates. Shortly after appeared a work on 
Aristotle's logic written by Elijah ben Eliezer of 
Candia. Another original work of the same period 
was the “Kelale Higgayon ? of David ibn Bilia. 
Averroes! Middle Commentaries were much com- 
mented upon during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The oldest supercommentary known is 
that found in the Vatican Library (MS. No. 887). 
It dates from 1816 and deals with Porphyry's “ Isa- 
goge,” “Categories,” and “Hermeneutics.” The 
other known supercommentaries of the fourteenth 
century are those of: Jedaiah Bedersi, mentioned 
by Moses Habib; Levi ben Gershon, a Latin trans- 
lation of which is still extant in manuscript in the 
Vatican Library (see “Atti dell’ Academia dei 
Nuovi Lincei,” Rome, 1863); Judah ben Samuel 
Abbas; and Abraham Abigdor ben Meshullam 
(Bonet) А rimed résumé of Porphyry's introduc- 
tion and the * Categories” was given by Moses Rieti 
in his “ Mikdash Me‘at.” 
To the writings on logic of the fifteenth century 
belong: the supercommentary on Averroes! Middle 
Commentaries, and the abridgment of 
Commen- Logic, entitled “Miklol Yofi,” by Mes- 
taries on ser Leon (Judah ben Jehiel); the 
Logic. abridgment of the * Categories,” “ Syl- 
logisms,” and “Demonstration " by 
Abraham Farissol; the commentary on the *Isa- 
goge" by Joseph ben Shem-Tob; the commentaries 
on the "Isagoge," “Categories,” and "Interpreta- 
tion” by Elijah Habillo; the annotations on Aver- 
roes' Middle Commentary on the “ Categories? and 
“ Interpretation ” by Manoah Sho'ali; and several 
anonymous commentaries on various books on logic. 


А. supcrcommentary on the “Posterior Analytics” 
was written by Abraham Bibago. Of Averroes! ques- 
tions on the “ Organon,” contained in the “Masa’il f 
al-Hikmah,” one portion was translated by Kalony- 
mus ben Kalonymus, and the whole by Samuel ben 
Meshullam in 1820 under the title “Ha-She’elot ha- 
Dibriyyot weha-Derushim Asher le-Pilusufim," А 
commentary on two portions was written by Levi 
ben Gershon, From Samuel's translation proceeded 
the Latin version made by Abraham de Balmes, 
which was first published in 1550, Another Latin 
translation of six portions was made by Elijah Del- 
medigo. Samuel ben Judah translated into Hebrew 
other questions on logic proceeding from the Arabic 
writers Abu al-Kasim ben Idris, Abu al-Haj jaj ibn 
Talmus, Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad ben Kasim, and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ben Tahir. These questions also were 
rendered into Latin by Abraham de Balmes. An 
original writer on logic of the fifteenth century was 
Mordecai Comtino. ` 

Like the other branches of philosophy, the study 
of logic has since the sixteenth century been neg- 
lected by the Jews, and no important work on this 
Science has been published in Hebrew. Among the 
Jewish logicians of modern times the most notable 
was Solomon Maimon, who wrote * Versuch Einer 
Neuen Logik " (Berlin, 1794), in which he attempted 
to expound ап algebraic or symbolic system of logic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Munk, Mélanges, p. 108 et passim: Renan, 


Averroes et VAverroisme, pp. 184 et seq.; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Uebers. pp. 48 et seq.; idem, Al-Farabi, Index. 
J. I Bn. 


LOGOS, THE. Sce Мемва; Paro; Wispom, 


LOLLI, DAVID: Italian physician; born at 
Güritz 1825; died at Triest 1884; son of Samuel 
Vita Lolli; studied medicine at Padua and Vienna. 
On the outbreak of the Italian war for liberation һе 
abandoned his studies, hastened to Padua to join 
the volunteers, took part in the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to hold Vicenza, and then joined the garrison 
guarding Venice. When the cholera broke out in 
the besieged city, Lolli also was stricken. On his 
recovery he returned to his native city, but subse- 
quently established himself as a physician at Triest. 
He continued to agitate for the independence of 
Italy (in which he included Goritz and Triest), and 
often incurred great danger in consequence. 

Lolli wrote much, especially on psychology and 
magnetism. Most of his works remained in manu- 
scripts; but the following were published: “Sul 
Magnetismo Animale, Pubblicato Nell’ Occasione di 
Conseguire la Laurea," Pad ua, 1850; “Sulla Migliare, 
Due Parole di Occasione,” Triest, 1857; “Sii Forte e 
Sarai Libero (Seneca): Sii Libero e Sarai Forte,” Mi- 
lan, 1860, published anonymously for political rea- 
sons; “I Numi,” Milan, 1866, a symbolical story, 
published under the pseudonym “ Aldo A pocalissio ” ; 
“Sul Cholera,” Triest, 1866; and “Т” Amore dal 
Lato Fisiologico, Filosofico, e Sociale,” Milan, 1883. 

8. E. L. 


LOLLI, EUDE: Italian rabbi; born at Géritz 
Aug. 28, 1826; educated at the lyceum of his 
native town and at the rabbinical college of Padua, 
graduating thence in 1854. In 1865 he was ap- 

| pointed professor at the same college. which posi- 
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tion he held until the institution was definitely 
closed in 1871. In 1869 he was clected chief rabbi 
of Padua, and in 1877 he became lecturer in, and in 
1886 professor of, Hebrew and Chaldaic at the Uni- 
versity of Padua. 

Lolli is the author of: “Dizionario del Linguag- 
gio Ebraico-Rabbinico,” Padua, 1869; * Prelezione 
ad un Corso di Lingua Ebraica e Caldaica," 1877; 
"Corso di Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica,” #0. 
1878. He also contributed a large portion to S. D. 
Luzzatto’s “ La Sacra Bibbia Volgarizzata," Rovigo, 
1879. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Gubernatis, Diz. Riog. 
8. F. T. II. 


LOM (LOM-PALANK): Town in Bulgaria, 
situated at the mouth of the River Lom. It hasa 
population of about 8,000, of which approximately 
700 are Jews, chiefly artisans and traders in grain. 
On March 20, 1904, a riot broke out against the Jews 
in connection with the disappearance of a young Bul- 
garian, whom the Jews were accused of murdering 
for ritual purposes. Through the timely measures 
taken by the government, a massacre was averted, 
and the riot subsided after a number of stores 
and dwelling-houses and the synagogue had been 
sacked. The young Bulgarian was afterward found 
drowned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xvii. 945, St. 
Petersburg, 1895 ; Budushchnost, 1904, Nos. 13-14. 


D. А. S. W. 


LOMAZY : Town in the district of Bialy, near 
Drest-Litovsk, Russia. "Though in 1506 there was 
по Jew among its 400 house-owners, its customs 
revenues were farmed out to Jews. In 1589 the 
customs and mills were leased to the Jews Leibka, 
Wolfovich, and Itzka. According to Samuel ben 
Phoebus (“Tit ha-Yawen") 200 Jews were killed 
їп Lomazy during the Cossack uprising (1648-49). 
In 1897 the Jews of Lomazy numbered 1,100 ina 
total population of 8,200. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv, ii., No. 232 ; Reges- 
ty, i., Nos. 669, 671; Samuel ben Phoebus, Tit ha-Yawen. 


H. R. G. D. R. 


LOMBROSO (LUMBROSO): Sephardic fam- 
ily, members of which lived in Tunis, Marseilles, 
and Italy. The two forms of the family name are 
doubtless due to different readings of the Hebrew 
mand. 

Abram Lumbroso, Baron: Tunisian physi- 
cian and scientist; born in Tunis 1818; died in 
Florence 1887. After completing his classical stud- 
ics in Florence and receiving his M.D. degree at 
Pisa, he became physician-in-chief to the Bey of 
Tunis and afterward director of the state sanitary 
service. In 1846 he accompanied the bey to Paris, 
receiving from King Louis Philippe the Order of 
the Legion of Honor. 

In Tunis Lumbroso founded a scientific society, 
of which he was president; and he was one of the 
most ardent assistants of the bey, who was interested 
in the promotion of culture. Lumbroso distin- 
guished himself not only by his skill as a physician, 
but also by his philanthropic acts. Asa reward for 
his valuable services during the cholera epidemic, 
rendered to foreigners and to natives without regard 





to sect or creed, King Victor Emanuel II. of Italy 

bestowed upon him the title of baron, with remain- 

der to his eldest son. He was decorated also by the 

Sultan of Turkey with the Order of the Medjidie. 

Of Lumbroso’s published works may be cited: 
“Schizzo Storico Scientifico sul Colera Asiatico che 
Invase la Reggenza di Tunisi nel 1849 e 1850,” Mar- 
seilles, 1850; * Lettere Medico-Statistiche sulla Reg- 
genza di Tunisi,” 20. 1850. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Gubernatis, Piccolo Dizionario dei Con- 
temporanei, Rome, 1895; Resoconto sulle Opere del Ba- 
rone Dr. Abram Lumbroso Letta al? Accademia Reale di 
-Medicina di Torino nel Anno 1866. 

David Lumbroso: Tunisian political agent; 
born in Tunis 1817; died in Leghorn 1880. He was 
a highly respected merchant in the Italian colony of 
the former city, and was much trusted by the Tu- 
nisian government, to which he was of service on 
many critical occasions. 

Giacomo Lumbroso: Brother of Abram Lum- 
broso; head of a prominent business house at Mar- 
seilles, where he was consul for Tunis till the latter 
came under the protectorate of France. 

Giacomo Lumbroso, Baron: Son of Abram 
Lumbroso. He studied law in Tunis, graduating 
with honors, but devoted himself principally to his- 
torical and archeologic researches, upon which he 
has written many important works. He was pro- 
fessor of ancient history, first in the University of 
Pisa and afterward in that of Rome. He resigned 
the latter position and retired to private life. 
Baron Giacomo is a member of the Accademia dei 
Lincei. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Piccolo Dizionario dei Con- 
temporanei, Rome, 1895. 

Giacomo Lumbroso: Italian physician; born 
in Leghorn 1859. He was privat-docent in neuropa- 
thology and electrotherapeutics at the Institute of 
Florence, and physician-in-chief at the united royal 
hospitals of Leghorn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Piccolo Dizionario dei Con- 
temporanei, Rome, 1895. 


S. E. L. 


Isaac Lumbroso: Chief rabbi of Tunis and rab- 
binical author; died in 1752. He was prominent in 
the Tunisian Jewry, being judge of the community 
about 1710—an epoch coinciding with the schism 
which divided the Jews of the city into two camps, 
native Tunisians and Gournis or Italians. Lumbro- 
so was appointed rabbinical judge of the latter; 
and, being a man of means, he filled at the same 
time the position of receiver of taxes to the bey as 
well as thatof caid, being the representative official 
of his community. 

From a literary point of view, Lumbroso, who 
was one of the most brilliant pupils of Rabbi Zemah 
Zarfati, was the most important among the Tunisian 
rabbis of the eighteenth century. He encouraged 
and generously assisted his fellow rabbis; and his 
reputation as a Talmudist and cabalist has survived 
to the present day. 

Lumbroso was the author of * Zera‘ Yizhak,” pub- 
lished posthumously at Tunis in 1768. This work, 
the only one which has as yet been printed in that 
city, is а commentary on the different sections of 
the Talmud. Several funeral orations, pronounced 
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by Lumbroso on divers occasions, are appended 

thereto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 240-246. 
S. 8. M. Fr. 


Isaac Vita Lumbroso: Father of Abram Lum- 
broso; born in Tunis 1793; died in Leghorn 1871. 
He was well known because of his philanthropy. 
For thirty years he was president of the Portuguese 
consistory in Tunis, and for four years judge of the 


Court of Appeals. 
8 E. L. 


5. 


Jacob Lombroso: Italian rabbi and physician. 
of Spanish origin; lived at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century in Venice, where he published a 
notable Bible having an exhaustive introduction 
and explanations together with Spanish translations 
of the more difficult passages. By some he is con- 
sidered to be the author of the *Propugnaculum 
Judaismi," written in defense of Judaism against the 
attacks in the fifth book of Grotius’ “De Veritate 
Religionis Christiane.” Mortara, however (“In- 
dice,” p. 85), observes that Lombroso himself as- 
cribes this work to Isaac Orobio. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Dizionario. 


D E. L. 


LOMBROSO, CESARE: Italian alienist and 
criminologist; born Nov. 18, 1885, at Verona. Both 
his paternal and his maternal ancestors belonged to 
the tribe of Levi. On his father’s side he was de- 
scended from a family 
which for many gener- 
ations had been rich 
in rabbis and Hebra- 
ists. His maternal an- 
cestors were chiefly 
manufacturers and 
bankers who had long 
been established at 
Chieri, Piedmont. But 
in this branch of his 
family, also, there were 
many men of great 
talent, among others 
the poet David Levi, 
who took an important 
part in the Italian 
struggle for liberty, 
firstasa Carbonaro, and 
afterward as a deputy. 

Under Professor Marzolo, Lombroso studied He- 
brew, Aramaic, Arabic, aud Chinese, intending to 
devote himself wholly to philology. He afterward 
studied medicine at Padua, Paris, and Vienna, and 
from the very beginning showed an especial prefer- 
ence for the study of insanity. While still a stu- 
dent he wrote two essays—one on insanity in antiq- 
uity, and one on the insanity of Cardan—in which, 
for the first time, was pointed out the connection 
between madness and genius. 

Lombroso served as physician in the Austro-Ital- 
jan war (1859). The scientific results of his military 
service were two papers on amputation (which were 
awarded the Riberi prize, the only official academic 
reward he has ever received), and a work on Cala- 
brian folk-lore, which subject he had an opportunity 





Cesare Lombroso. 








of studying after the conclusion of peace, when he 
and his regiment were transferred to Calabria. As 
this regiment was composed of soldiers from all parts 

of Italy, Lombroso took advantage of 
Studies in the opportunity thus afforded him to 
Ethnology. study the ethnical types of the Italian 

people, and to lay the foundation for 
an ethnographical-anthropological chart of Italy. 
Some time later he was sent from Calabria to Pavia, 
where he asked permission to visit the insane asylum 
regularly, in order to acquire greater knowledge in 
his specialty. This permission being refused, he 
abandoned the military career. 

His experience during the following year was a 
very trying one. He taught at the University of 
Pavia, and served as a physician in the insane asy- 
lum; but in both cases he gave his services gratui- 
tously; and at night, in order to earn а bare subsist- 
ence, he had to make translations from the German. 
It was under such circumstances that he produced, 
among other works, his Italian edition of Mole- 
schott’s well-known work, “Kreislauf des Lebens,” 
under the title “Il Circuito della Materia.” At 
length, after a year of extreme want, he was made 
professor of psychiatry at Pavia, with a yearly sal- 
ary of 2,000 francs (3400), at that time a very con- 
siderable sum to him. His first two pamphlets, 
which he wrote during two sleepless nights, deal 
with genius and madness, and contain in embryo 
all the ideas afterward developed in his great work, 
“L'Uomo di Genio" (see below). During the first 
year of his professorship he wrote “І Сото Bianco 
e l'Uomo di Colore," a work treating of the develop- 
ment of the human race, which development is con- 
ceived entirely from the point of view of the theory 
of evolution, and is filled with Darwinian ideas, 
although at that time Lombroso knew neither Dar- 
win nor Herbert Spencer. 

In Pavia, also, Lombroso began his studies of pel- 
lagra, а peculiar skin-disease prevalent in northern 
Italy and the origin of which was totally unknown. 
He showed conclusively that it was due to a poison 
developed in old, moldy corn, the only food of the 
poor agricultural laborers of the country. Оп 
account of his discovery of the real cause of this 
malady he was denounced by the landed proprie- 
tary to the government as a madman; and it was 
demanded that he should be deprived of his pro- 
fessorship. Years later, however, his theory of pel- 
lagra was accepted by the whole profession. On 
the skull of a criminal executed at Pavia, he noticed 
the fossa occipitalis media, an atavic feature which 
he was the first to observe. 

Lombroso was transferred from Pavia University 
to that of Turin, where heis now (1904) professor of 
psychiatry and medical jurisprudeuce. Hehas made 
a collection of criminals’ skulls and photographs, of 
writings and works of art by lunatics and condemned 
criminals, as well as of prison appliances, which is 
one of the most extensive and instructive of its kind. 
Ile has many disciples, who are called collect- 
ively in Italy “La Scuola Lombrosiana." Many of 
these (c.g., Enrico Ferri, Baron Garofalo Roncoroni, 
Patrizi, Ferrero, Zerboglio, and Carrara) have as а 
result of their investigations attained to national and 
even world-wide renown. 
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Lombroso's name is chiefly connected with two 
theories: (1) that genius is a peculiar, psychical 
form of larvate epilepsy ; (2) that there is a degen- 
erate class of human beings, distinguished by ana- 
tomical and psychical characteristics, who are born 

with criminal instincts and who rep- 

Theories  resent a reversion to a very primitive 

of Genius form of humanity. He has made a 

and Crime. rich collection of materials for the in- 

vestigation of his theory that genius 
is a form of epilepsy. Both he and his pupils have 
carefully studied the best-known geniuses of all na- 
tions, ages, and spheres of activity; they have 
brought together everything pertaining to their life, 

works, appearance, hereditary characteristics, ill- 

nesses, idiosyncrasies, habits, cte., and have noted 

all traits that could make it seem probable that the 
subjects had suffered from epileptic disturbances. 

In his theory of the born criminal, Lombroso recog- 
nizes crime as a phenomenon of degeneration, and 
places the criminal among those abnormal types of 
the human species which, according as their de- 
velopment is either defective or excessive, present 
examples of atavism or of evolution—z.e., become on 
the one hand idiots or criminals; on the other, 
saints, martyrs, altruists, revolutionists, artists, or 
poets. The effect of this theory was felt chiefly in 
the field of criminal jurisdiction. It gave rise to 
a distinct science—criminal anthropology; and it 
effected a revolution in the mode of viewing both 
the criminal and the crime which has found expres- 
sion in the newer penal codes. 

Of Lombroso's works may be mentioned: 
“L'Uomo Delinquente in Rapporto alla Antropolo- 
gia, alla. Giurisprudenza ed alle Discipline Carce- 
rarie" (8 vols., 4th ed. Turin, 1889; German transl. 
by Friinkel, “Der Verbrecher in Anthropologischer, 
Aerztlicher und Juristischer Beziehung," 2 vols., 
Hamburg, 1887-90 ; Atlas, 1895) ; * L'Uomo di Genio " 
(db. 1889 ; 6th ed. 1894; German transl. by Fränkel, 
"Der Geniale Mensch," Hamburg, 1890; translated 
into French, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, etc.); 
(with Guglielmo Ferrero, afterward Lombroso's son- 
in-law) “Та Donna Delinquente " (20. 1898; German 
transl. *Das Weib als Verbrecherin und Prosti- 
tuirte,” Hamburg, 1894); (with Laschi) *Il Delitto 
Politico" (2 vols., 7. 1890); “Le Crime, Causes et 
Remèdes ” ; * L'Antisemitismo e le Scienze Moderne ? 
(10. 1894; German ed., Leipsic, 1894); * Grafologia ? 
(Milan, 1894); “Gli Anarchisti" (20. 1894; German 
transl., Hamburg, 1895). 

Lombroso is associate editor of the “Archivio 
di Psichiatria, Antropologia Criminale e Scienze 
Penali.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gubernatis, Eerivains du Jour; La Grande 
Encyclopédie; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon; Kurella, 
Cesare Lombroso und die Naturgeschichte des Verbrech- 
eus, Hamburg, 1892. 


S. M. N. 


LOMZA (LOMZHA): Capital of the govern- 
ment of Lomza, Russian Poland; situated on the 
left bank of the River Narev. In 1897 it had a total 
population of 26,075, including 9,822 Jews. The 
earliest known references to an organized Jewish 
community in Lomza date from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The first rabbi recorded is 








Solomon Zalman Hasid, a cabalist, who corresponded 
with Akiba Eger. He was rabbi of the Lomza com- 
munity for thirty years, and died there about 1840. 
He was succeeded by R. Benjamin Diskin (who offi- 
ciated until 1848) and the latter, by his son Joshua 
Lób Diskin (b. Grodno 1818; d. Jerusalem 1898). 
Abraham Samuel Diskin, another son of Benjamin 
Diskin, was born at Lomza in 1827, and became rabbi 
of Volkovisk (government of Grodno), wherehe died 
in 1887. He was the author of “Leb Binyamin.” 
Joshua Lób Diskin was succeeded by R. Elijah 
Hayyim Meisels, now (1904) rabbi at Lodz. The 
fifth rabbi was Eliezer Sinhah Rabinowitz (1879), 
now at Kalvariya. The present rabbi is Malchiel 
Zebi Tennenbaum, author of “ Dibre Malkiel.” 

In 1884 a destructive fire rendered eighty families 
homeless. In 1885 a yeshibah was established in 
Lomza by R. Hliezer Shulawitz, the pupil of R. 
Isracl Salanter. The institution is attended by hun- 
dreds of boys, who are provided there with food and 
clothing. Among the prominent members of the 
Lomza community may be mentioned Dr. Ephraim 
Edelstein, son-in-law of Lazar Rosenthal of Yase- 
novka. 

Besides the general schools, Lomza has special 
Jewish schools, including 20 hadarim (480 pupils), 
апа 1 Talmud Torah (180 pupils) Тһе yeshibah has 
about 250 students, The charitable institutions in- 
clude a hospital, a poor-house, a free-loan associa- 
tion, and a society for aiding the poor. Manufac- 
turing and trading have been but little developed 
in Lomza. In 1897 there were 1,327 Jewish artisans 
there. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, i., iv. 5; Ha-Zefirah, 1877, No. 11 ; 
1879, No. 26; 1883, No. 31; 1884, p. 266; 1887, p. 10; 1889, 


p. 1133. 
н. R. J. G. L.—8. J. 


LONDON: Capital city of England. According 
to William of Malmesbury, William the Conqueror 
brought certain Jews from Rouen to London about 
1070; and there is no evidence of their earlier exist- 
encein England. Besides these settlers from Rouen, 
London was visited by Jews from the Rhine valley, 
one of whom, from Mayence, had a friendly dispute, 
about 1107, with Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of West- 
minster. Another Jew waseven converted to Chris- 
tianity by Anselm (* Opera,” ITL, epist. cxvii.). The 
carliest reference to a collective Jewish scttlement is 
in the * Terrier of St. Paul's," of about 1115, where 
mention is made of some land in the * Jew street," 
which from its description corresponds to a part of 
Old Jewry. In 1180 the Jews of London incurred a 
fine of £2,000—an enormous sum in those days—“ for 
the sick man whom they killed?; possibly some 
charge of magic was involved. Among the persons 
paying this fine was “Rubi Gotsce ” (Rabbi Josce or 
Joseph), whose sons Isaac and Abraham were the 
chief members of the London community toward the 
end of thecentury, and whose bouse in Rouen wasin 
possession of the family as lateas 1208 (“ Rot. Cart.” 
105b) In 1158 Abraham ibn Ezra visited London 
ind wrote there his letter on the Sabbath and his 
* Yesod Mora." Up to 1177 London was so far the 
principal seat of Jews іп England that Jews dying 
in any part of the country had to be buried in the 
capital, probably in the cemetery known afterward 
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as “Jewin Garden,” and now as “Jewin street 
The expulsion of the Jews from the Isle of France 
in 1182 brought about a large acquisition to the 
London community, which was probably then vis- 
ited by Judah Sir Leon, whose name occurs as “ Leo 
le Blund ” in a list of London Jews who contributed 
to the Saladin tithe Dec., 1185. This list includes 
Jews from Paris, Joigny, Pontoise, Estampes, Spain, 
and Morocco. 

The massacre of the Jews at the coronation of 
Richard I. Sept. 8, 1189 (see ENGLAND), was the first 
proof that the Jews of England had 
of any popular ill-will against them. 
Richard did practically nothing to 
punish the rioters, though he granted 
a special form of charter to Isaac fil Joce, the chief 
London Jew of the time, “апа his men," which is 
the earliest extant charter of English Jews. In 
1194 the Jews of London contributed £486 9s. 7d. 
out of £1,808 7s. 7d. toward the ransom of the king: 
in the list of contributors three Jewish “bishops” 
are mentioned —Deulesalt, Vives, and Abraham. In 
the same year was passed the “Ordinance of the 
Jewry,” which in a measure made London the center 
of the English Jewry for treasury purposes, West- 
minster becoming the seat of the EXCHEQUER OF 
THE JEWS, which was fully organized by the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. Meanwhile anti- 
Jewish feeling in London had spread to such an ex- 
tent that King John found it necessary in 1204 to 
rebuke the mayor for its existence. After the mas- 
sacre of 1189, it would appear, the Jews began to 
desert Old Jewry, and to spread westward into the 
streets surrounding the Cheape, or market-place, 
almost immediately in front of the Guildhall. To 
a certain extent the Jews were crowded out from Old 

Jewry by the Church, which during 
Old Jewry. the twelfth century established there 

the monastery of St. Thomas of Acon, 
St. Mary Colechurch, and at the back St. Martin 
Pomary, looking upon Ironmonger lane, where, it 
would seem, the Jews' College, or high school of all 
the English Jews, was located. 

Escheats and purchases tended also to drive the 
Jews away from this quarter, the corner houses of 
Ironmonger lane being taken from Jews by the Earl 
of Lancaster and the Earl of Essex respectively. 
The Jewish dwellings spread along Gresham street, 
Milk street, and Wood street. The fact that the 
chief noblemen of the time were anxious to obtain 
them shows these houses to have been strongly 
built, as was indeed the complaint at the time of the 
riots. 

Besides their predominant position, due to the 
existence of the Exchequer of the Jews, and which 
brought to London all the Jewish business of the 
country, the Jews of the capital had also spiritual 
domination, inasmuch as their presbyter or chief 
rabbi held a position analogous to that of the arch- 
bishop (see PRESBYTER). 

- The chief synagogue of the London Jewry at this 
date appears to have been on the site of BAKEWELL 
HarL. It probably continued to be used down to 
the Expulsion, though for certain reasons it was in 
private hands from 1988 to 1290. Another syna- 
gogue, in the northeast corner of Old Jewry, was 


Massacre 
of 1189. 





handed over to the Fratres de Sacca, while still an- 
other was given to St. Anthony's Hospital, on tho 
site of which is now the City Bank. Reference to 
more than one synagogue among the Jews of Lon- 
don is distinctly seen in the proclamations which 
were ordered to be made in the “synagogues” to 
determine whether or not a person was in debt to 
the Jews (see “Select Pleas of the Jewish Ex- 
chequer,? ed. Rigg, p. 9). 

The Jews of London suffered from their position 
as buffer between the king and the barons. In 1915 
the barons opposing John sacked the Jewish quar- 
ter and used the tombstones of the Jewish cemetery 
to repair Ludgate (Stow, *Survey of London," ed. 
Thoms, p. 15). Similarly, in the trouble with Simon 
de Montfort, in 1268, the barons looted the London 
Jewry in pursuance of their opposition to the op- 
pression of the king, into whose hands fell the debts 
of the Jews in London and elsewhere. This out- 
burst had been preceded in 1262 by a popular riot . 

against the Jews in which noless than 


In the 700 had been killed. A curious suit 
Barons’ which followed the death of a Jew on 
War. this occasion is given in “ Select Pleas,” 


pp. 73-76, from which it appears that 
some of the Jews of that time took refuge in the 
ÜTowerof London. It is amistake, however, to sup- 
pose that there was a separate Jewry in that neigh- 
borhood. Most of the trials that took place with 
regard to ritual or other accusations were held in 
the Tower (sce Norwicn). Nevertheless the Tower 
continued to be the main protection of the Jews 
against the violence of the mob; and they are re- 
ported to have been among its chief defenders in 
1269 against the Earl of Gloucester and the disin- 
herited. 

In 1244 London witnessed an accusation of ritual 
murder, a dead child having being found with gashes 
upon it which a baptized Jew declared to be in the 
shape of Hebrew letters. The body was buried with 
much pomp in St. Paul's Cathedral, and the Jews 
were fined the enormous sum of 60,000 marks (about 
£40,000). Later on, in 1279, certain Jews of North- 
ampton, on the accusation of having murdered a boy 
in that city, were brought to London, dragged at 
horses’ tails, and hanged. 

Toward the later part of their stay in London the 
Jews became more and more oppressed and de- 
graded, and many of them, to avoid starvation, re- 
sorted to doubtful expedients, suchas clipping. This 
led at times to false accusations; and on one occa- 
sion a Jew named Manser fil Aaron sued for an in- 
quiry concerning some tools for clipping which had 
been found on the roof of his house near the syna- 
gogue (1977). In the following year no fewer than 
680 Jews were imprisoned in the Tower, of whom 
267 were hanged for clipping the coinage. On 
another occasion the lord mayor gave orders that no 
meat declared unfit by the Jewish butchers should 
be exposed for sale to Christians (Riley, “Chron.” 
p. 177). 

Disputes as to jurisdiction over the Jews often 
occurred between the Jewish Exchequer and the 
lord mayor. Thus in the year 1950 pleas of dis- 
seizin of tenements of the city of London were with- 
drawn from the cognizance of the justice of the 
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Jews and assigned for trial in the mayor’s court, 
though they were reassigned to the Exchequer in 
1971. In that year Jews were prevented from ac- 
quiring any more property in London, on the ground 
that this might diminish the Church tithes (“De 

Antiquis Legibus Liber,” pp. 234 et 


Syna- seg.). The Church was very careful 
gogues to prevent any encroachment on its 
Closed. rights; and it endeavored to curtail 
those of the Synagogue as much as 

possible. In 1288 Bishop Peckham caused all syna- 


gogues in the diocese of London to be closed; and 
it is for this reason that there exists no record of 
any synagogue falling into the hands of the king at 
the Expulsion (1290), though it is probable that the 
house held by Antera, widow of Vives fil Mosse of 
Ironmonger lane, was identical with the synagogue 
and was used for that purpose. 

Atthe Expulsion the houses held by the Jews fell 
into the hands of the king, and were with few ex- 


Indeed, their presence appears to have become so 
common that in an old play (“Every Woman in Her 
Humour,” 1609) a citizen’s wife thus 
advises any one desirous of going to 
court: ^ You may hire a good suit ata 
Jew's." From this it would appear 
that Jewish traffic in old clothes had already begun. 
Toward the middle of the reign of Charles I. a 
number of Spanish Jews, headed by Antonio Fer- 
nandez CARVAJAL, settled in London in order to 
share in the benefits of the trade between Holland 
and the Spanish colonies. They passed as Span- 
jards, and attended mass at the chapel of the Span- 
ish embassy; but when the Independents, with 
Cromwell at their head, became predominant in 
English affairs, several of these Jewsassisted him in 
obtaining information about Spanish designs (see 
INTELLIGENCERS). Meanwhile MANASSEH BEN Is- 
RAEL attempted to secure formal permission for the 
return of the Jews to England. At the conference 
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ceptions transferred to some of his favorites. In all, 
the position of about twenty-five houses can still 
be traced (see accompanying map), though it is 
doubtful whether the 2,000 Jews of London could 
have been accommodated in that small number of 
dwellings. As will be seen, the houses were clus- 
tered around the Cheape or market. Many of their 
owners were members of the Hagin family, from 
which it has been conjectured Huggin lane received 
its name (but see Hacry Deunacres). Traces of 
the presence of Jews are found also in surrounding 
manors which now form part of London, as West 
Ham, Southwark, ete. 

From the Expulsion to the seventeenth century 
London was only occasionally visited by Jews, 
mainly from Spain. In 1542 a certain number of 
persons were arrested on the suspicion of being Jews. 





at Whitehall on Dec. 18, 1655, the matter was left 
undecided; but it was put to a practical test in the 
following year by the RoBLEs case, asa result of 
which Cromwell granted the lease of a burial- 
ground at Mile End for 999 years (“ Jew. Chron.” 
Nov. 26, 1880). Even previous to this the Jews had 
met for worship in a private house fitted up as a 
synagogue in Creechurch lane, Leadenhall street ; 
and it is possible to assume the existence of a sec- 
ond meeting-place at St. Helens in the same neigh- 
borhood by 1662. These places of worship were 
fairly well known to the general public, though they 
were protected by treble doors and other means of 
concealment. Thomas Greenhalgh visited the one 
in Creechurch lane in 1664; and from the number of 
births in that year it would appear that about 280 
Jewish souls resided in London at the beginning of 
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the reign of Charles П. These must have increased 
considerably by 1677, when more than fifty Jewish 
names occur in the first London directory (Jacobs 
and Wolf, “Bibl. Anglo-Jud.” pp. 59-61), implying 
a population of at least 500 Jewish souls. There is 
evidence of anumber of aliens pretending to be Jews 
in that very year (L. Wolf, in “Jew. Chron.” Sept. 
28, 1894, p. 10). 

Much opposition was directed against the Jews by 
the citizens of London, who regarded them as for- 
midable rivals in foreign trade. Besides a petition 
of Thomas Violett against them in 1660, attempts 
were made in 1664, 1678, and 1685 to put a stop to 
their activity aud even to their stay in England. 
On the last occasion the ingenious point was made 
that the grants of denization given to the London 
Jews by Charles П. had expired with his death, and 
that their goods were, therefore, liable to alien duty 





aside for the Jewish brokers. Iu 1697 a new set of 
regulations was passed by a committee of tho Ex- 
change appointed by the aldermen, which limited 
the number of English brokers to 100, of alien 
brokers to 12, and of Jewish brokers to 12. Of the 
12 Jews admitted all appear to have been Sephar- 
dim except Benjamin Levy, who was probably an 
Ashkenazi, A petition in 1715 against the admis- 
sion of Jews to the Exchange was refused by tho 
board of aldermen. : 
The Sephardim soon established communal insti- 
tutions, following, it may be conjectured, the ex- 
ample of Amsterdam, from which city 
Organiza- most of them had emigrated. The 
tion. Gates of Hope School was founded as 
early as 1664; and this was followed 
by the Villa Real Schools in 1730. The Sephardic 
Orphan Asylum had been established as carly as 





SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE CEMETERY, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 
(Froin a photograph.) 


(Tovey, “Anglo-Judaica,” pp. 287-295); and this 
contention was ultimately sustained. The more im- 
portant merchants of London, however, recognized 
the advantages to be derived from the large Jewish 
trade with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies and 
with the Levant, to which, indeed, England was 
largely indebted for its imports of bullion. Rodri- 
ques Marques at the time of his death (1068) had no 
less than 1,000,000 milreis consigned to London from 
Portugal: Accordingly individual Jews were ad- 
mitted as brokers on the Royal Exchange, though 
in reality not eligible by law. Solomon Dormido, 
Manasseh ben Israel's nephew, was thus admitted 
as early as 1657, and others followed, till the south- 
eastern corner of the Exchange was definitely set 





1703, and a composite society, whose title com- 
merced with “Ionen Dalim,” was founded in 1704 
to aid lying-in women, support the poor, and to 
give marriage portions to fatherless girls. In 1736 
a Marriage Portion Society was founded, and cleven 
years later the Beth Holim, or hospital, came into 
existence, this in turn being followed in 1749 by the 
institution known as “Mahesim Tobim.” Thanks 
to these and other minor institutions, the life of a 
Sephardic Jew in London was assisted at every 
stage from birth, through circumcision, to marriage, 
and onward to death, while even the girls of the 
community were assisted with dowries. This un- 
fortunately had a pauperizing effect, which came 
to be felt toward the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century. All these institutions centered round the 
great Sephardic synagogue built in Bevis Marks 
Sept., 1701 (see Bevis Marks SYNAGOGUE). This 
was a center of light and learning, having the soci- 
ety Etz Haim (founded as early as 1664) for the 
study of the Law. Later this was merged with the 
yeshibah into one institution called the * Medrash,” 
which is still in existence. In the early days of the 
community almost all the names of importance were 
connected with Bevis Marks, e.g., the Cortissos, 
Lagunas, Mendes, Pimentels, Samudas, Salvadors, 
Sarmentos, Suassos, and Villa Reals; the Nietos and 
the Azevedos likewise represented a high state of 
culture and Hebrew learning. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century these and other families, such 
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tion of bullion, The Jamaica trade was almost 
monopolized by them (40. pp. 44-49). The most 
important member of the community was Samson 
GIDEON, who by his coolness during the crisis of the 
South Sea Bubble and the rising of 1745 rendered 
great service to the government and acquired large 
means for himself. The riots that followed the pas- 
sage of the bill of 1753 for the naturalization of Jews 
had in many ways a disastrous effect 

Social проп the Sephardic section of the 
Condition community. Despairing of emancipa- 
in 1750. tion, a large number of the wealthiest 
and most cultured either were bap- 

tized themselves or had their children baptized, 
Gideon leading the way in the latter expedient. 





EXTERIOR OF THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE, DUKE'S PLACE, LONDON. 
(From a photograph.) 


as the Franks, Treves, Seixas, Nunes, Lamegos, Sal- 
omons, Pereiras, and Francos, had accumulated con- 
siderable wealth, mainly in foreign commerce; and 
in a pamphlet of the time it was reckoned that there 
were 100 families with an income ranging between 
£1,000 and £2,000, while the average expenditure of 
the 1,000 families raised above pauperism was esti- 
mated at £300 per annum. The whole community 
was reckoned to be worth £5,000,000 (“ Further 
Considerations of the Act,” pp. 34-85, London, 
1758) The Jews were mainly concerned in the East- 
Indian and West-Indian trades and in the importa- 


His son became Lord Eardley in the Irish peerage. 
One consequence of the rejection of the naturaliza- 
tion bill of 1753 was the formation of the Board of 
Deputies, then known as the “Deputados of the 
Portuguese Nation,” really an extension of the 
Committee of Diligence formed to watch the pas- 
sage of the naturalization bill through the Irish Par- 
liament in 1745. The Board of Deputies came into 
existence asasort of representative body whose first 
business was to congratulate George III. on his 
accession. As indicated by its earlier name, its 
membership was confined to Sephardim, though by 
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arrangement representatives of the “Dutch Jews” 
were allowed to join in their deliberations (see Lox- 
рох Boarp or DrkPUTIES). 

Meanwhile the “Dutch Jews” or Ashkenazim had 
from the beginning of the century been slowly in- 
creasing in numbers and importance. They had es- 
tablished a synagogue as early as 1692 in Broad 
strect, Mitre square; and thirty years later the con- 
gregation was enabled by the generosity of Moses 
Hart (Moses of Breslau) to remove to a much more 
spacious building in Duke’s place, Aldgate, still 
known as the “Great Shool.” His brother, Aaron 
Hart, was established as the chief rabbi; and his 
daughter, Mrs. Judith Levy, contributed liberally 
to the synagogue’s maintenance. Three years later 





of the Ashkenazic community consisted of petty 
traders and hawkers, not to speak of the follow- 
ers of more disreputable occupations. P. Colqu- 
houn, in his “Treatise on the Police of the Metrop- 
olis” (London, 1800), attributes a good deal of crime 
and vice to their influence; and his account is con- 
firmed by less formal sketches in books like P. 
Egan’s “Life in London” and by the caricatures of 
Rowlandson and his school. The lower orders of 
the Sephardic section also were suffering somewhat 
from demoralization. Prize-fighters like Aby Be- 
Jasco, Samuel Elias, and Daniel Mendoza, though 
they contributed to remove some of the prejudice of 
the lower orders, did not help to raise the general 
tone. 
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JEWS' HOSPITAL AND ORPHAN ASYLUM, WEST NORWOOD, LONDON. 
(From a photograph.) 


a schism occurred, and the HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE 
was founded. It was not till 1745 that the Jews of 
the German ritual found it necessary to establish 
any charity. The [lakenosath Berith was then or- 
ganized, to be followed as late as 1780 by the Meshi- 
vath Nephesh. Rigid separation existed between 
the two sections of the community. Even in death 
they were divided: the Ashkenazic cemetery was at 
Alderney road, Mile End. 

The social condition of the Ashkenazim toward 
the end of the cighteenth century was by no means 
satisfactory. Apart from a very few distinguished 
merchants like Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid, 
Levy Barent Cohen, and Levy Salomons, Ше bulk 
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The revelations of Colquhoun led earnest spirits 
within the community to seek for remedies; and 
Joshua van Oven with Colquhoun’s 


Ashkena- assistance drafted a plan for assisting 
zic Insti- the Jewish poor which was destined 
tutions. to bear fruit fifty years later in the 


Board of Guardians. Attention was 
directed to the education of the poor in 1811, when 
the Westminster Jews’ Free School was established ; 
and six years later the Jews’ Free School was 
founded in Ebenezer square, and replaced a Tal- 
mud Torah founded in 1770. The first head master 
was H. N. Solomon, who afterward founded a pri- 
vate school at Edmonton which, together with that 
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of L. Neumegen at Highgate, afterward at Kew, 
educated most of the leaders of the Ashkenazim 
during the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century. 
Even earlier, care had been taken of orphans. By 
the exertions of Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid 
the sum of £20,000 was collected between 1795 and 
1797, with which in 1806 the Jews’ hospital, called 
“Neveh Zedek,” was opened June 28, 1807, at 
Mile End for the support of the aged poor and 
for the education of orphan children. This was 
removed to Norwood in 1863 to a building erected 
on ground presented by Barnett Meyers. <A 
similar institution, the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, 


of Venison” depicted a Jewish journalist of his time 
asa characteristic figure. But the “mahamad” of 
Bevis Marks went on in its old way without regard 
to any changes, spiritual or otherwise, in the commu- 
nity which it ruled; inflicting fines, and repelling 
many of the most promising members who were 
getting in touch with more refined methods of wor- 
ship. Many of them ceased their connection with 
the Synagogue, cither formally by becoming bap- 
tized or by resigning and allowing their children to 
be brought up in the dominant faith. Among the 
families thus deserting the Synagogue at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century may be enumerated 
the Basevis, 





founded in 1831, 
was amalga- 
mated with the 
Neveh Zedek in 
1876; and these 
were supple- 
mented by the 
National and 
Infant schools 
founded in 1836, 
and by the Jews' 
Infant | School 
founded in 1841 
by Walter Jo- 
sephs, Provision 
forthe aged poor 
was made by the 
Aged Needy 
Society, founded 
in 1829, and by 
the  almshouse 
established by 
Abraham Moses 
and Henry Salo- 
mon nine years 
later. The blind 
were cared for 
from 1819 on- 
ward by the In- 
stitution for the 
Relief of the In- 
digent Blind. 
The poor were 
cared for by a 
committee of the 
three London 
synagogues— 


D'Israelis, Ві- 
cardos, Samu- 
das, Uzziellis, 
Lopezes, and 
Ximines. Not 
that the Sephar- 

. dim were left 
without some 
important fig- 
ures:  Hananel 
de Castro, David 
Abravanel Lin- 
do, Jacob and 
Moses Mocatta, 
not to mention 
Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, were still 
left to uphold 
the more rigid 
traditions of Be- 
vis Marks (Gas- 
ter, “Hist. of 
Bevis Marks,” 
p. 172, London, 
1901). 

The hegemony 
in the commu- 
nity was thus 
transferred to 
the Ashkenazic 
section, which 
had been reen- 
forced by the 
powerful per- 
sonality of Na- 
than Meyer 











the Great, the 
Hambro’, and 
the New. 
Meanwhile echoes of the Mendelssohnian move- 
ment had reached London, besides which the gen- 
eral wealth of the Sephardic community had brought 
its members in contact with the main currents of 
culture. One of the Sephardim, Emanuel Mendes 
da Costa, had been secretary of the 
Second Royal Society; and his brother Solo- 
Sephardic mon had presented to the- newly 
Defection. founded British Museum 200 Hebrew 
books, which formed the nucleus of 
the magnificent Hebrew collection of that library. 
Moses Mendez had proved himself a poetaster of 
some ability; and Oliver Goldsmith in his “Haunch 





Rothschild, who 


Jews’ College, Queen’s Square, London. Dadoremoxed 
(From a photograph.) * 


from Manches- 
ter to London in 1805 and who thenceforth became 
the centralfigure of the community. By his side 
stood the venerable figure of the “Rav,” Solomon 
Herschel. Even in the literary sphere the Ashke- 
nazim began to show ability. Whereas David Levi 
had been almost their sole representative at the end 
of the eighteenth century, in the first third of the 
nineteenth Michael Josephs, Moses Samuels, and 
Hyman Hurwitz treated the various branches of 
Hebrew learning; and the arts were represented by 
John Braham in secular, and by the two Aschers in 
sacred, music. Against these names Ше Sephardim 
could only show those of Elias Hyam Lindo and 
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Grace Aguilar in letters and that of Carlo Delpini 
in drama. 

Though the parliamentary struggle for emancipa- 
tion was intended for the benefit of all British Jews, 
and has, therefore, been described in some detail 

under ENGLAND, it centered mainly 

Struggle around London. The influence of the 

for Eman- Jewsinthecity had increased. David 
cipation. Salomons was one of the founders of 
the London and Westminster Bank; 
the London Docks began their great career through 
the influence of the Goldsmids; the Alliance Insur- 
ance Company was in large measure the creation of 
Sir Moses Montefiore and his brother-in-law, Nathan 
Rothschild. These and similar institutions brought 
Jewish merchants into ever-widening relations with 
men of influence in the city. Their bid for justice 
was widely supported by the citizens of London. 
Thus, at the first attempt to pass the “Jew Bill” in 
1830 the second reading was supported by a petition 
of no fewer than 14,000 citizens of London; and this 
was supplemented at the second attempt in 1888 by 
a petition of 1,000 influential names from Westmin- 
ster. Again, the Sheriffs’ Declaration Bill of 1835 
was in reality concerned with the shrievalty of Lon- 
don, for which the popular David Salomons was 
making a gallant fight; in this he succeeded that 
year, to be followed two years later by Moses Mon- 
tefiore, who was soon afterward knighted by Queen 
Victoria. In the same year (1835) Salomons was 
elected alderman, but was unable to occupy that 
oflice owing to his religion. For ten years he urged 
the right of his coreligionists to such a position, 
till at last he succeeded in getting a bill passed al- 
lowing Jews to become aldermen in the city of Lon- 
don and, thereby, eligible as lord mayor. Salo- 
mons was the first Jewish sheriff (1835), the first 
Jewish alderman (1847), and the first Jewish lord 
mayor (1855) of London. He was clearly destined 
to be the first Jew elected member of Parliament, 
though, appropriately enough, it was Baron Lionel 
Rothschild who first actually took his seat as mem- 
ber for the city of London, which had shown so much 
sympathy for Jewish emancipation (see ENGLAND). 

The sympathy thus attracted to Jews in the city 
was prominently shown during the Damascus AF- 
FAIR, when a Mansion House meeting was held 
(July 8, 1840) to protest against the threatened dis- 
aster. Incidentally, the struggle for Reform aided 
in opening out new careers for the disfranchised 
Jews of London. Francis Goldsmid, one of the 
most strenuous fighters for the cause, was admitted 
to the bar in 1888, though there were doubts as to 
his eligibility. He was followed in 1842 by John 
(afterward Sir John) Simon, who was ultimately опе 
of the last sergeants-at-law. 

Meanwhile the community in both its sections was 
rent by a schism which left traces almost to the end 

ofthecentury. Alikeamong the Ash- 

Reform  kenazim and the Sephardim the more 
Movement. cultured members had been increas- 

ingly offended by the want of decorum 
shown both at Bevis Marks and the “Great Shool.” 
Protests were made in 1812 and 1828 in the former 
synagogue, and in 1821 and 1824 in the latter; but 
on Dec. 4, 1836, matters were brought to a crisis by 











a definite proposal for Reform presented to the ma- 
hamad by anumber of the “ Yehidim.” The petition 
was rejected as were similar ones in 1889 and in 1840, 
во that in 1840 twenty-four gentlemen, eighteen of 
the Sephardic and six of the Ashkenazic section of 
the community, determined to organize a congrega- 
tion in which their ideas as to decorum in the serv- 
ice should be carried out. The new congregation 
dedicated its synagogue in Burton street Jan. 27, 
1842, notwithstanding a *caution" which had been 
issued Oct. 24, 1841, against the prayer-book to be 
used by it, and а “perem " issued five days before 
the inauguration of the synagogue against all hold- 
ing communion with its members. This ban was 
not removed till March 9, 1849. For the further 
history of the movement see REFORM JUDAISM. 
The schism produced disastrous effects upon the 
harmony of the community. The older congrega- 
tions would not even allow deceased members of the 
new one to be buried in their graveyard; and it was 
necessary to establish a new cemetery at Ball's 
Pond (1848). The Board of Deputies, under the in- 
tinence of Sir Moses Montefiore, refused to recognize 
the new congregation as one qualified to solemnize 
valid Jewish marriages; and a special clause of the 
Act of 1856 had to be passed to enable the West 
London Synagogue of British Jews to perform such 
marriages. 
It is not without significance that the beginnings 
of the Jewish press in London coincided in point of 
time with the stress of the Reform 
The Jewish controversy. Both “The Voice of Ja- 
Press. cob,” edited by Jacob Franklin, and 
“The Jewish Chronicle,” edited by D. 
Meldola and Moses Angel—the latter of whom had 
in the preceding year become head master of the 
Jews’ Free School, over which he was to preside for 
nearly half а century—came into existence in 1841. 
About the same time a band of German Jewish 
scholars established themselves in England and 
helped to arouse а greater interest in Jewish litera- 
ture on scientific principles than had been hitherto 
displayed. Among these should be especially men- 
tioned Joseph Zedner, keeper of the Hebrew books 
in the British Museum; the eccentric but versatile 
Leopold Dukes; H. Filipowski; L. Loewe; B. H. 
Ascher; T. Theodores; Albert Lowy; and Abraham 
Benisch, who was to guide the fortunes of “The Jew- 
ish Chronicle” during the most critical years of its 
career. The treasures of Oxford were about this 
time visited by the great masters Zunz and Stein- 
Schneider. They found few in England capable of 
appreciating their knowledge and methods, Abra- 
ham de Sola, David Meldola, and Morris Raphall 
being almost the only English Jews with evena tinc- 
ture of rabbinic learning. On the other hand, the 
native intellect was branching out in other directions. 
Showing distinction in the law were James Graham 
Lewis, Francis Goldsmid, and John Simon; in dra- 
matic management, Benjamin Lumley; in song, 
Mombach in the synagogue, and Henry Russell out- 
side it; in music, Charles Sloman, Charles K. Sala- 
man, and Sir Julius Benedict; in painting, Solomon 
Alexander Hart, the first Jewish R.A., and Abra- 
ham Solomon; in commerce, besides the Rothschilds 
and Goldsmids, the Wormses, Sassoons, Sterns, and 
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Sir Benjamin Phillips were rising names distin- 
guished both within and without the community. 
J. M. Levy and Lionel Lawson were securing a large 
circulation for the first penny London newspaper, 
the “Daily Telegraph."  Confining their activities 
within the community were men like Barnet Abra- 
hams, dayyan of the Sephardim; Sampson Samuel; 
H. N. Solomon; N. I. Valentine; the Beddingtons; 
Louis Merton; and Sampson Lucas. Allthese may 
be said to have flourished in the middle of the cen- 
tury, toward the end of thestruggle for complete in- 
dependence. 








Poor to revise the system of charity conducted jointly 
by the three synagogues according to the treaty 
of 1805. This body soon developed loan, industrial, 
apprenticeship, visitation, and immigration com- 
mittees, and for eighteen years (1862-79) took 
medical care of the Jewish poor, mainly under the 
supervision of Dr. A. Asher. Lionel Cohen, together 
with the last-mentioned, then devoted his atteution 
to the solution of the financial and other problems 
brought about by the western extension of the Lon- 
don ghetto up to the middle of the century. The 
Jews of London had remained coneentered in the 





JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS BUILDING, LONDON. 
(From a photograph.) 


With them, but of a later generation, were grow- 
ing up men who were destined between 1850 and 
1880 further to consolidate the London community, 

now firmly established in the respect 

Further and confidence of the other citizens. 
Consolida- The chief rabbi, N. M. Adler, began the 
tion (1856- process by establishing Jews’ College 

1871). for the training of Jewish ministers, 

in 1860 following it up, in coopera- 

tion with Dayyan Barnet Abrahams, with the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish Association for the Diffusion 
of Religious Knowledge. Ephraim Alex with the 
aid of the energetic Lionel L. Cohen founded in 1859 
the Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish 





Whitechapel district with the classic “Petticoat 
lane” as a nucleus; but as wealth increased among 
the Ashkenazic Jews a steady western exodus took 
place, so that it was necessary as early as 1855 to es- 
tablish, under the ministry of the Rev. A. L. Green, 
in Great Portland street, a branch synagogue of 
the * Great Shool.” Synagogues at Bayswater (1868), 
in the Borough (1867), and at North Londen (1868) 
were further evidences of the dispersion tendency ; 
and it became necessary to secure harmony in divine 
service and consolidation in financial responsibility by 
bringing these synagogues under one management. 

At the suggestion of Chief Rabbi N. M. Adler, 
the three city synagogues—the Great, the Hambro’, 
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and the New—with their western branches at Port- 
land street and Bayswater agreed to ascheme (April 
19, 1868), which was submitted to the Charity Com- 
missioners of England and embodied by them in an 
Act of Parliament. This was passed July 14, 1870, 
although the legislature hesitated to establish the 
Synagogue just at the time when it was disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church. The original five synagogues 
have since been joined by ten others (see UNITED 
SYNAGOGUE). One of the consequences of this ar- 
rangement, which upon the face of it appears to be 
merely financial, was to give a certain pontifical im- 
portance to the chief rabbi, without whose consent, 
according to a special declaration attached to but 
not forming part of the Act of Parliament, no 








de Mesquita (d. 1751). Moses Cohen d'Azevedo again 
raised the position of haham to some consequence 
during his rule (1765-84). Of his Successors, Ra- 
phael Meldola (1805-98), Benjamin Artom (1866- 
1879), and Moses Gaster, the present incumbent 
(elected in 1887), have been the most distinguished. 

But by the end of the cighteenth century the 
" Ravs" or chief rabbis of the Ashkenazim had be- 
gun to vie in importance with the hahamim of the 
Sephardim. The first of these was Aaron Hart (Uri 
Phoebus), brother of Moses Hart, founder of the 
Great Synagogue. He was succeeded by Iirschel 
Levin (sometimes called *lIlirschel Lóbel" and 
“Hart Lyon?) who held office only seven years 
(1796-63), and then returned to the Continent. He 





WENTWORTH STREET, FORMERLY “PETTICOAT LANE," LONDON. 
(From a photograph.) 


changes in ritual could be undertaken by any con- 
stituent synagogue. 

Indeed, one of the characteristic features of the 
London community has always been the impor- 
tance of the chief rabbi (called among the Sephardim 
“haham”) of the prominent congregation, around 
whom as a sort of center of crystallization the com- 
munity has rallied. At first the Sephardim held 

this position, which had been secured 

The by the important work of David Nieto, 
Rabbinate. who became chief of the Sephardim 
in 1702 and was one of the most dis- 

tinguished Jews of his time, being equally noted as 
philosopher, physician, mathematician, and astron- 
omer. His predecessors, Jacob Sasportas (1656-66) 
and Solomon Ayllon (1689-1701), were not suited 
either by character or by attainments to acquire 
great influence. David Nieto was succeeded by his 
son Isaac, who in turn was followed by Moses Gomez 





was succeeded by David Tebele Schiff, who was 
chief rabbi from 1765 to 1792, and who founded a 
hereditary rabbinate for the next century, though 
his successor, Solomon Herschell (1802-49), was re- 
lated to Schiff's predecessor, Hirschel Levin. Chief 
Rabbi N. M. Adler, who followed Herschell, was à 
relative of Schiff, and did much for the harmonizing 
of the London community ; Jews’ College, the United 
Synagogue, and, to a certain extent, the Board of 
Guardians owe their existence to his initiative. He 
was succeeded by his son, Herman Adler, the pres- 
ent (1904) incumbent of the post. 

Besides Jews’ Coliege, the Board of Guardians, and 
the United Synagogue, the same generation arranged 
for a more efficient performance of its duties to- 
ward Jews oppressed in other lands. This function 
would naturally have fallen to the Board of Deputies; 
but, owing to its action with regard to the Reform 
Synagogue, certain members of this latter, espe- 
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cially Sir Francis Goldsmid and Jacob Waley, de- 
termined to form an independent institution to act 
for the British dominions in the same way that the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle had acted for the Con- 
tinent. Owing to the Franco-Prussian war the Alli- 
ance had lost all support in Germany, and increased 
support from England had become necessary ; this 
was afforded by the ANGLO-JEWISIt ASSOCIATION, 
founded in 1871 with Albert Lówy as its secre- 
tary, who was instrumental also in founding the 
Society of Hebrew Literature in 1873. 

By the beginning of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the London Jewish community had 
fully overcome the difficulties which had beset it at 

the beginning of the century; and it 

Social now organized all branches of its ac- 
Condition tivity in а systematic and adequate 
About manner. A series of remarkably able 
1880. publie servants—Asher Asher at the 
United Synagogue, A. Benisch at the 

“Jewish Chronicle,” Moses Angel at the Jews’ Free 
School, A. Lowy at the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
S. Landeshut at the Board of Guardians, and S. Al- 
mosnino, secretary of the Bevis Marks Synagogue 
and of almost all the Sephardic institutions—gave a 
tone of dignity as well as of efficiency to communal 
affairs. "They were supported by leaders, some of 
whom, as Sir Julian. Goldsmid and Baron Henry de 
Worms (afterward Lord Pirbright), had shown their 
capacity in national affairs, while others, like Lionel 
L. Cohen and his brother Alfred, Barrow Emanuel, 
David Benjamin, and Charles Samuel (to mention 
only those who are dead), had devoted their great 
abilities and administrative capacity to the internal 
needs of the community. Other members of the 
community were attaining distinction in the various 
branches of professionallife. Sir George Jessel was 
the most distinguished judge, Judah P. Benjamin 
the most renowned barrister, and George Lewis 
the most noted solicitor practising English law. In 
medicine Ernest Hart, Henry Behrend, and R. Lieb- 
reich wero noted; and in chemistry Ludwig Mond 
had become distinguished. Taste and capacity for 
literature were being shown by Sydney M. Samuel 
and Amy Levy; Frederic H. Cowen and in a less 
degree Edward Solomon were gaining distinction 
in musie; and David James was famous in acting. 

It was estimated about the year 1888 that the total 
Jewish population of London then numbered 47,000 
persons. Of these, 8,500 were Sephardim (including 
500 “ Reformers”); 15,000 could trace their descent 
from the Ashkenazim of the eighteenth century; 
7,500 from Jews who had settled in England in the 
carly part of the century; 8,000 were of German or 
Dutch origin; and the remaining 18,000 were Rus- 
sian and Polish. What might be called the native 
element thus outnumbered the foreign contingent 
by 26,000 to 21,000 (Jacobs, * Jewish Statistics,” iii.). 
The various social classes into which they were 
divided were summarized by the same observer as 
follows, the numbers of the first four classes being 
determined from estimates of Jewish names in the 
“London Directory,” of the last three from the ac- 
tual statistics of Jewish charitable institutions; the 
number of shopkeepers and petty traders also were 
based on the last-mentioned source (dd. 11.): 
























Position. Indie Family Income. 
Professional and retired living W.) — 1,2001 100 at £10,000 
Rich merchants living W ......... | 5,4007 1,400 * 1,000 
Merchants with private houses 

living N., S., and E. -| 8,600 ^ 800 '* 500 
Professional and reti: 

S., and E... 800 200 ** 250 
Shopkeepers. 12,500 3,000 ** 200 


Petty traders 


11,000 2,000 “ 100 
Servants, etc 500 30 











Board of Guardians, casuals and | = O11 1.000 ** 50 
ehronie.... sees f ^ 884 *^ 10 
Other paupers and afflicted.. 2,242 | 10 








Russian refugees, і eo: ca oe feny 





The total income was about £2,900,000, or an aver- 
age per head of £82. Р 

As regards their occupations, an examination of 
the London directory for those merchants sufficiently 
important to appear in its pages resulted in the fol: 
lowing classification (#0. v.): | 











Class. Class. 


No. of Trades 
or Professions. 
Individuals. 
No. of Trades 
or Professions. 
Individuals. : 











Merchants and Leather... 









Instruments..... 
Tobacco........ 
Money-dealers .. 
Stationery ........| 19 lll TOYS оъ 
Jewelry... 17 245 || Professions......| 19 


Clothing ......... 68 799 
Furniture ........| 49 | 348 





iter’ 

eno 
E 
о 
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There were but three occupations having over 
one hundred names: Stock Exchange brokers, 188; 
general merchants, 181; and tailors, 128. Then 
came clothiers, 89; bootmakers, 80; city of London 
brokers, 78; diamond-cutters, 78; furniture-brokers, 
60; watchmakers, 57. The trades in which Jewish 
merchants had the largest representation were those 
in coconuts, oranges, canes and umbrellas, meer- 
schaum pipes, and valentines. 

Unfortunately this prosperous condition of the 
community was rudely disturbed by the Russian 
persecutions of 1881; these mark an epoch in Anglo- 
Saxon Jewry, upon whose members has fallen the 
greatest burden resulting from them. On Jan. 11 
and 18, 1882, appeared in * The Times" of Lon- 

don an account of the persecution of 
The the Jews in Russia, written by Joseph 
Russian Jacobs, which drew the attention of 
Exodus. the whole world to the subject and 
led to а Mansion House meeting (Feb. 
1)and to the formation of a fund which ultimately 
amounted to more than £108,000 for the relief of 
Russo-Jewish refugees. "This was supplemented by 
a further sum of £100,000 in 1890, when a similar 
indignation meeting was held at the Guildhall to 
protest against the May Laws (see Manston House 
AND GUILDHALL MEETINGS). 

The circumstances of the case, however, pre- 
vented the Russo-Jewish Committee, even under the 
able chairmanship of Sir Julian Goidsmid, from 
doing much more than supplement the work of the 
Board of Guardians, upon which fell the chief bur- 
den of the Russian exodus into England. But the 
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publicity of the protest made on these occasions, 
and the large sums collected, naturally made the 
London community the head of all concerted at- 
tempts to stem the rising tide of Russian oppres- 
sion, and gave London for a time the leading posi- 
tion among the Jewish communities of the world. 
As passing events which helped to contirm the con- 
sciousness of this proud position may be mentioned 
the centenary in 1885 of Sir Moses Montefiore's 
birth, celebrated throughout the world, and the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition (suggested and 
carried out by Isidore Spielmann) at the Albert Mall, 
London, in 1887. 





the not overfriendly efforts of Arnold White. The 
poverty resulting from this system led to serious 
evils in the way of overcrowding with resulting im- 
morality. Several remedial institutions were founded 
to obviate these evil results in the ease of boys, the 
most prominent of which were the Jewish Lads’ 
Brigade (1885) and the Brady Street Club for Work- 
ing Boys. It was nevertheless found necessary in 
1901 to establish an industrial school for Jewish 
boys who had shown criminal tendencies. 
The increased tide of alien immigration became 
especially noticeable as it was mainly directed into 
. one administra- 
tive district of 





This exhibition 
led, six years 
later, to the 
foundation of 
the Jewish His- 


torical Society 
of England. 
The number 


of refugees per- 
manently added 
to the London 
Jewish commu- 
nity—most of 
them merely 
passing through 
on their way to 
America— was 
notof very large 
proportions; but 
an average of 
about 2,500 ina 
condition of 
practical desti- 
tution annually 
added toa com- 
munity of less 
than 50,000 souls 
naturally taxed 
the communal 
resources to the 
utmost. To pre- 
vent evils likely 
to result from 
the landing of 
refugees  unac- 








East London, 
that of Stepnoy. 
The overerowd- 
ing which al- 
ready existed in 
this district was 
accentuated; 
and a certain 
amount of dis- 
placement of the 
native inhabit- 
ants took place 
owing to the ex- 
cessive rise in 
rents, producing 
a system of “key 
money," by 
which a bonus 
was paid by the 
incoming tenant 
for the privilege 
of paying rent. 
Certain branches 
of the tailoring, 
shoemaking,and 
carpentering 
trades tended to 
become monopo- 
lized by the 
Russo-Polish 
Jews settled in 
Stepney. To- 
ward the end 
of the nine- 








quainted with 
the English 
language and 
customs, the 
Poor Jews’ Temporary Shelter and the Jewish As- 
sociation for the Protection of Girls and Women 
were founded in 1885. 

The newcomers gene rally showed a tendency to 
reject or neglect the religious supremacy of the 
English chief rabbi; and to check this and to serve 
other purposes а Federation of East End Synagogues 
was effected in 1887 under the auspices of Samuel 
(afterward Sir Samucl) Montagu. The want of 
capacity and technical skill among the newcomers, 
or “ greeners," caused them to fall into tho hands of 
hard taskmasters, and resulted in their becoming 
victims of the *sweating system," which formed the 
subject of a parliamentary inquiry (1888-90), due to 





Exterior of the New West End Synagogue, London. 
(From a photograph.) 





teenth century 
а certain amount 
of objection 
began to be 
raised to this and other tendencies of the immi- 
grants. A special organization known as “The 
British Brothers’ League,” headed by Major Evans 
Gordon, raised an agitation against any further 
immigration of the kind: and owing in large 
measure to its clamor, a royal commission was ap- 
pointed to examine into the alleged effects of unre- 
stricted immigration. Though nominally directed 
against all aliens, it was almost without disguise 
applied chiefly to aliens of the Jewish faith. A pre- 
Vious commission, appointed to consider the same 
subject in 1889, had decided that the evils, if any, 
were so insignificant that they did not require aby 
special legislation. 
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The commission, on which Lord Rothschild sat as 
member, devoted a considerable amount of attention 
to the subject, holding forty-nine public meetings 
mostly with regard to the London Jews of the East 

End. On the whole, it gave a fairly 
Commis- favorable account of the alien immi- 
sion on grant. He was acknowledged to be 
Alien Im- fairly healthy and reasonably clean on 
migration. arrival, thrifty and industrious, and 
law-abiding. His children were espe- 
cially bright and assimilative of English ways. It 
was not proved to the satisfaction of the commission 
that any severe displacement of labor had been 
caused by the “ greener,” who on his part tended to 
introduce new though less highly efficient methods 
of production in the clothing and furniture indus- 
tries. The one true indictment found against the 
immigrant was that of overcrowding; and the rec- 
ommendations of the commission were chiefly di- 
rected against this. It suggested that any district 
in which aliens congregated should be declared a pro- 
hibited area, and no alien should be admitted thereto 
for a period of two years after his arrival; and that 
to insure this all immigrants should be registered. 
Legislation intended to carry out this and other sug- 
gestions was introduced into the British Parliament 
in 1904. An unfortunate admission of Leonard L. 
Cohen, president of the Board of Guardians, that 
his institution found it necessary to send back a 
certain number of “undesirables,” weakened the 
possible resistance of the London community to the 
proposal that the repatriation of such undesirables 
should be undertaken by the government. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
a certain revival of interest in Jewish literature and 
history occurred among native London Jews. A 

small study circle associated with the 


Intellec- Rev. A. L. Green in the сату part of 
tual the seventh decade, and a series of 
Progress. public lectures in connection with 


Jews’ College, gave opportunities for 
young men of promise to display their ability. 
These efforts have been more recently seconded by 
those of Jewish literary societies spread throughout 
London, and of a Jewish Study Society founded in 
1900, mainly in imitation of the American Council of 
Jewish Women. “The Jewish Quarterly Review,” 
founded by C. J. Montefiore and edited by him and 
by Israel Abrahams, has gradually become one of 
the most important scientific journals connected 
with Jewish science. Both of these gentlemen have 
been connected from time to time with movements 
intended to render religious worship more free from 
traditional trammels. The latest of these move- 
ments was that of the Jewish Religious Unionin the 
year 1902, which was eminently a year of unions, as 
it saw also the formation of the Jewish Literary 
Socicties Union, the Union of Jewish Women, and 
the Jewish Congregational Union. 

One more movement may be referred to as char- 
acteristic of the London Jewry. About 1885anum- 
ber of the younger intellectual workers in the com- 
munity were collected around Asher I. Myers, editor 
of “The Jewish Chronicle,” in an informal body; 
they called themselves “The Wandering Jews,” and 
included S. Schechter, I. Zangwill. Israel Abrahams, 





Joseph Jacobs, Lucien Wolf, and others. These 
met for several years in one another's houses for the 
informal discussion of Jewish topics, and this ulti- 
mately led to the foundation of the Maccabeans, 
an institution intended to keep professional Jews in 
touch with their coreligionists. This mixing with 
the outer world while still retaining fellowship with 
Israel is most characteristic of London, as indeed of 
the whole of English, Jewry. 

Recent immigration has tended to divide London 
Jewry into two diverse and to a certain extent an- 
tagonistic elements; but the experiences and the 
administrative policy of the past decade have tended 
to bridge over the gap and reunite the two classes 
in communal organization. The beginning of the 
twentieth century finds difficulties similar to those 
found at the beginning of the nineteenth. Former 
experience shows that it is within the power of the 
community to remedy its own shortcomings. 

This sketch of the history of the institutions and 
the prominent men that have made up the London 
community may be concluded with a list of the latter, 
from 1700 onward, including many who could not 
otherwise be specifically referred to. Persons whose 
date of birth alone is given are still living. 











Name. Date. Description. 

Abraham, Abraham,,,,,./ d. 1863..../ Author and communal 
worker. 

Abrahams, Abraham..... 1801-80... . о writer on she- 
hitah. 

Abrahams, Barnett....... 1881-68....| Dayyan. 

Abrahams, Barnett Lionel DN 9,| Communal worker. 

Abrahams, Israel......... b. 1858 ....| Author and communal 
worker. 

Abrahams, Louis Barnett. b. 1842.... Head Master, Jews’ Free 
School. 

Adler, Elkan Nathan..... b. 1861....| Communal worker ; bib- 
liophile. 

Adler, Very Rev. Herb. Мау, Chief rabbi of the Uni- 

mann. 1889. ted Hebrew Congre- 


gations of the British 

Empire. 

b. July 27,| Minister of Central Syn- 
1868. agogue. 

Adler, Nathan Marcus....| 1808-90....| Chief rabbi of England. 

Aguilar, Ephraim, Lopez; 1739-1802..| Eccentric and miser. 
Pereira, Baron d’. Й 


Adler, Rev. Michael... 






Aguilar, Grace........... 1816-47....! Novelist. 

Alex, Ephraim ........... 1800-82....| Founder Jewish Board 
of Guardians. 

Alexander, Abraham.....| 1718-86....| Author and printer. 

Alexander, David L...... b. 1812....| President, Board of 
Deputies. 

Alexander, Levy.......... 1754-1853? | Author and printer. 

Alexander, Lionel L.....| 1852-1901..| Honorary Secretary, 
Board of Guardians. 

Almeida, Joseph d'....... 116-88....| Stockbroker. 

Almeida, Manuela Nu-i fl. c. 1720..| Poetess. 

ñez d’. 

Almosnino, Hasdai.......| d. 1802....| Dayyan. 

Almosnino, Isaaec.........| d. 1843....| Hazzan. 

Almosnino, Solomon......| 1792-1878..! Secretary, Bevis Marks 
Synagogue. 

Angel, Moses............. 1819-98....| Educationist. 

Ansell, Moses........... d. 1841....| Secretary, Great Syna- 
gogue. 

Ansell, Zalman........... fl. 1790....| Dayyan. 

Aria, Mrs. David B....... uw a 11,| Journalist. 

66. 

Artom, Benjamin........ 1835-79....| Haham. 

Ascher, B. H..... ...| 1812-93....] Rabbi and author. 

Ascher, Joseph... 1829-69....| Musical composer. 

Ascher, Simon.. .| 1789-1872..| Hazzan. 

Asher, Asher............. 1837-89....| First Secretary, United 
Synagogue. 

Avigdor, Flim d'......... d. 1895....| Communal worker. 


20005 Countess Rachel| 1816-96... .| Communal worker. 








Avigdor -Goldsmid,  Os-| ........... Communal worker 
mond Elim а”. 
Azevedo, Moses Cohen d'.l d. 1784....' Haham. 
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Name. 


————— 


Ballin, Mrs. Ada Sara ... 
Barnato, B. L............ 
Barnett, A. L .. 
Barnett, Morris .... 
Baruh, Raphael К 
Beddington, Alfred H.... 
Beddington, Ed. Henry .. 
Beer, Mrs. Rachel 
Behrend, Henry........ К 











Belais, Abraham.. 

Belasco, Aby........ eee 

Belasco, David (David 
James). 

Belisario, Isaac Mendes.. 


Belisario, Miriam Mendes.| 


Belmonte, Bienvenida 
Cohen. 
Benedict, Sir Julius...... 





Benham, Arthur... 
Benisch, Abraham . 
Benjamin, David ve 
Benjamin, Judah Philip.. 


Bensusan, Samuel Levy .. 
Bentwich, Herbert...... у 
Bernal, Наїрһ............ 


Bischoffsheim, Mrs. Н. L. 
Blank, Joseph E.. 

Bolaffoy, Hananiah 
Braham, John........ 
Buzaglo, Abraham 
‘arvajal, Antonio Fernan- 

dez de. 

Castello, Daniel.......... 
Castello, Manuel 





Castro, Hananel de....... 
Castro, Jacob de.... Pe 
Castro, Jacob de s 
Chapman, Rev. John..... 


Cohen, Alfred L.......... 
Cohen, Arthur 





Cohen, Benjamin Louis.. 
Cohen, Rey. Francis L.... 


Cohen, Leonard L........ 


Cohen, Levy Barent...... 
Cohen, Lionel Louis...... 





Cohen, Louis Louis....... 
Cohen, Nathaniel Louis.. 
Cohen, Samuel Isaac...... 


Cortissos, Don José....... 
Costa, Benjamin Mendez 
da. 
Costa, 
da. 


Emanuel Mendez 


Costa, Solomon da........ 


Cowan, Phineas.......... 
Cowen, Frederie H....... 
Dainow, Hirsch 
Davids, Arthur Lumley.. . 
Davidson, Ellis Abraham. 
Davis, David Montague.. 

Davis. Felix Arthur...... 
Davis, Frederick 
Davis, Israel.............. 


Davis, James........... s. 
Davis, Maurice........... 


Davis, Myer David........ 
Delpini, Carlo Anton..... 


Deutsch, Emanuel Oscar.. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Ear! 
of Beaconsfield. 
D'Israeli, Isaac........... 
Dolaro, Selina 
Dupare, M 





| 
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Date. Description. Name. Date. Description. 
Journalist. Dyte, D. M....... fl. e. 1800..| Saved life of George III. 
Financier. Eichholz, Alfred b. Nov. 26,} Educationist. 
Dayyan. 1869. 
Dramatist and actor. Eisenstadt, Jacob ........| fl. c. 1710..| Author of ** Toledot 
Author. Ya'akob." 
1835-1900. .| Communal worker. Eliakim b. Abraham......| fl. c. 1794..| Hebrew author. 
1819-72,...| Communal worker. Elias, Samuel ("Dutch 1715-1816. . Pugilist. 
ДЕТИ Journalist. Sam”). 
1828-93....| Physician, author, and Ellis, Sir Barrow Helbert.| 1823-87....| Indian statesman. 
communal worker. Emanuel, Barrow........| 1842-1904..| Communal worker. 
1713-1853..| Hebrew author. Emanuel, Charles Herbert b. Jan. 10,| Secretary, Board of 
b. 1797. Pugilist. Lewis. 1868. Deputies. 
1839-03. .| Actor. Emanuel, Frank Page b io Artist. 
Emanuel, Joel ....... d. 1842.. Philanthropist. 
а. 1791....| Preacher. Emanuel, Lewis.. 1882-98....| Secretary, Board of 
d. 1885....| Authoress. Deputies. 
fl. е. 1720..| Poetess. Emanuel, Walter L....... b. 1869....| Litterateur. 
Evans, Samuel (** Young| 1801-43....| Pugilist. 
1801-85....| Composer and musi- Dutch Sam ?). 
cian. Falk, Hayyim Samuel Ja-| 1708-82,,,,| Cabalist. 
1815-95....| Dramatist. cob C Ba'al Shem "). 
1811-78....| Hebraist and journalist. Farjeon, B. L... 1833-1908..| Novelist. 
1815-98....| Communal worker. Faudel, Henry .. d. 1868....| Worker for emancipa- 
1811-84....| American statesman tion, 
and English barrister. || Faudel-Phillips, Sir] b. 1840....| Communal worker. 
b. Sept. 29,| Journalist. George, Bart. 
1872. Fay, Rev. David..........| b. April,| Minister, Central Syna- 
b. May 11,{ Communal worker. 1854. gogue. 
1856. Fernandez, Benjamin] c. 1720....| Author. 
d. 1851 Politician and art-col- Dias. 
lector. Franklin, Ellis A......... b.Oct. ,1822 Communal worker. 
Communal worker. Franklin, Ernest Louis...| b. Aug. 16,| Communal worker. 
Communal secretary. 1859. 
Hebraist and author. Franklin, Jacob Abraham} 1809-77....| Journalist and philan- 
17 mU Composer and singer. thropist. 
d. 1788....| Inventor and author. Freund, Jonas............ а. 1880....| Physician and founder 
d. 1659....| Founder of London of the German Hos- 
Jewish community. pital. 
1831-83....| Communal worker. Friedländer, Michael.....| b. april 29, Principal, Jews’ Col- 
b. M: ‚| Communal worker. 1833. lege. 
1827. Gaster, Anghel.. ... e... f b. 1868....| Physician. 
1794-1819..| Communal worker (Se- || Gaster, Very Rev. Моѕеѕ..| b. 1856....| Нарат of the Spanish 
phardic). and Portuguese Con- 
b. 1758,..,| Comedian, gregation. 
1704-89....| Physician and surgeon. Gideon, Samson.......... 1699-1762..| Financier. 
b. 1845....| Communal worker and Goldsmid, Abraham......| 1756-1810..| Financier and philan- 
edueationist. thropist. 
1836-1908. .| Communal worker. Сои Albert Edward] 1846-1901..| Colonel; communal 
b. 1880....! Communal worker and worker and Zionist. 
King's counsel. Goldsmid, Anna Maria....| 1805-89....| Authoress and commu- 
b. 1811....| Member of Parliament. nal worker. 
b. Nov. 14,| Minister, Borough New Goldsmid, Benjamin......| 1755-1908..| Financier and philan- 
1862. Synagogue. thropist. 
b. April 17, President, Board of || Goldsmid, Sir Francis,| 1808-18...., Philanthropist and poli- 
858. Guardians. Bart. tician. 
1740-1808. .| Communal worker. Goldsmid, Sir Isaac Lyon, 1778-1859..| Financier and philan- 
1882-81....| Communal worker, fn- Bart. thropist. 
ancier, and politician. Goldsmid, Sir Julian ..... 1838-96....| Communal leader. 
1799-1882, ,| Financier. Goldstücker, Theodor....| 1821-72....| Professor of Sanskrit, 


b. 1857.... 
b. Jan. 1, 


1861. 
1656-1742. . 
1704-64.... 


1717-91... 


fl. е. 1760. | 


1532-99.... 
b. Jan. 29,| 
1552. 
а 4. 
1811-3 


1821-98.... 


b. 1880.... 
d. 1838.... 


1881-13... 
1801-81....| 


1766-1848. .| 
1852-89... 
0. 1832....| 

I 





Communal worker. 
Communal secretary. 


Army eontraetor. 
Philanthropist. 


Librarian to the Royal 
Society and scientific 
writer. 

Donor of Hebrew libra- 
ryto British Museum. 

Publie worker. 

Composer and 
duetor. 

Maggid. 

Orientalist. 

Technologist. 


con- 


! Composer. 


Communal worker. 


Antiquary. 

Proprietor ““Jewish 
Chronicle.” 

Playwright 
nalist. 

Physician and commu- 
nal worker. 

Anglo-Jewish historian. 

Clown and theatrical 
manager. 

Orientalist. 

Statesman. 


and jour- 





Author. 

Actress 

Seeretary, Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association. 








Gollancz, Rev. Hermann. 
Gollancz, Israel.......... 


Gollancz, S. M............ 
Gompertz, Benjamin..... 


Gompertz, Ephraim...... 


Gompertz, Isaac. 
Gompertz, Lewis. 





Goodman, Edward John.. 


Goodman, Tobias 
Gordon, Lord George. 
Gordon, Samuel...... 


Green, Rey. A. A 








Green, Rey. Aaron Levy.. 
Greenberg, І. Ј.......... 


Guedalla, Henry 


' Guedalla, Judah.......... 


| Harris, Henry...... TE 


Harris, Rev. Isidore...... 


Hart, Aaron... 
Hart. Ernest.. 
Hart, Moses.............. 





Hart, Solomon Alexander. 
Hartog, Cécile Sarah...... 





b. Nov. 30, 
1852. 
b. 1861.... 


1822-1900. . 
1779-1865. . 


fi. 1860.... 





1711-1856. . 
d. 1861.... 


1751-93... 
b. Septem-| ? 


b- 1 








b. c. 1820.. 
1760-1858. . 


1819-99.... 
b. June 6, 
1883. 


1670-175 





King's College. 
Professor of "Hebrew, 
University College. 
Secretary, British Acad- 
emy. 

Hazzan. 

Actuary and mathema- 
tician. 

Economist and mathe- 
matician. 

Poet. 

Founder of '* Animals’ 
Friend." 

Journalist. 


Preacher and author. 

Convert to Judaism. 

Novelist. 

Minister, Hampstead 
Synagogue. 

Minister and preacher. 

Communal worker and 
Zionist. 

Communal worker. 

Moroccan merchant and 
philanthropist. 

Communal worker. 

Minister, West London 
Synagogue of British 
Jews. 

Chief rabbi. 

Physician. 

Founder of  Duke's 
Place Synagogue. 

Artist. 

Musician. 
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Name. 


Date. 


Description. 


Name. 


Date. 


Description. 





Hartog, Numa Edward... 
Henriques, David Quixano 
Henry, Emma 


Herschell, Solomon... . 
Hirseh, S. A..... 





Hyams, Henry H.. 
Isaac, Benjamin... 





Isaac, Samuel 


Isaacs, Sir Henry Aaron.. 
Isuacs, Rufus D.......... 


Jackson, Harry s 
Jacobs, Joseph......... ss. 





Jessel, Albert Henry ..... 

Jessel, Sir Charles James, 
Bart. 

Jessel. Right Hon. Sir 
George. 

Joseph, Delissa.. 


Joseph, Rev. Morris ,..... 


Joseph, №. 8.............. 
Josephs, Michael ......... 
Kalisch, Marcus M........ 
Keeling, Henry L 
Keizer, Moses 
Kimhi, Jacob. 
King, John.. 

Koln-Zedek, Josepl 
Laguna, Daniel Israe 
Lamego, Moses..... 
Landau, Hermann . 
Landeshut, Samuel 










Lara, Isidore de.......... 
Lasker, 


Laurence, John Zechariah 


Emanuel 


Lawson, Lionel .......... 
Lee, Sidney .............. 
Leon, Hananel de........ 
Levetus, Celia. . A 
Levi. David 
Levisohn, George (Gom- 
pertz). 
Levy, Abraham 


Levy, AMY. уза ллы 
Levy, Benjamin. t 
Levy, Jonas 








Levy, Joseph Hiam....... 
Levy, Joseph Moses ,..... 
Levy, Rev. Solomon...... 
Lewis, Sir George Henry. 
Lewis, Harry S........... 


Lewis, James Graham 
Liebreieh, Richard 





Lindo, Abigail 
Lindo, Algernon 
Lindo, David Abarbanel.. 
Lindo, Elias Haim ....... 
Lindo, Frank............. 








Lindo, Gabriel ........... 
Lindo, Moses Albert Norsa 


Loewe, James H 
Loewe, Louis... 





Lopez, Sir Manasseh, Bart. 
Lowenthal, J. J 











1846-71.... 
1804-70. ... 
17858-1870, . 
1830-75... 


1162-1842. . 


150-1816. 
b. 1832. .. 


Poetess. 
Journalist, and 









Arabist. 
Professor of 
and author. 


Senior wrangler. 
Prominent reformer. 


mecha- 


Hebraist and journalist. 


Hebrew 


Communal secretary. 


d. 1750....| Founder of Hambro’ 
Synagogue. 
1812-86....| Promoter of the Mersey 


tunnel. 


b. Aug. 
1880. 


mayor. 
King's counsel. 
Aetor. 





tator. 
b. Oct. 
1861. 
b. May 1 
1860, 
1821-83. ... 


b. 1859... 
b. 1818.... 


panies. 


chitect. 


ter, West 
Synagogue. 
b. 1834.... 


1763-1849. . 
1828-85... 


chitect. 
Hebraist. 


mentator. 
1805-80....| Philanthropist. 
1831-93. Hazzan. 





Communal worker; 





Municipal worker; lord 


‚| Communal worker. 
Director of publie com- 
Master of the rolls. 
Communal worker; ar- 


Senior delegate minis- 


London 


ar- 


Hebraistand Biblecom- 


1720-1 m. ‘| Hebraist and pedler. 
d. 1824....| Author. 
182;-1904..| Hebraist. 


1600-1720. . 


Hebraist and poet. 


fl. Mu Philanthropist. 
b. 1844.. Communal worker. 
1825-77.. Secretary, Board of 
Guardians. 
b. Aug. 9,| Musician. 
1858. 
b. Dec. 24,| Chess champion of the 
1868. world. 
1828-70....| Ophthalmic surgeon 
and author, 
1823-"9....| Newspaper proprietor. 
b. Dec. 5| Author and Shake- 
1859. spearean scholar. 
fl. c, 1821,.| Physician. 
d. 1873....| Authoress. 


1742-1801. . 
а. 1797.... 


Financier. 
Vice-chairman, 





1 1894.. 


and Brighton 


Hebraist and author. 
Surgeon and author. 


Edueationist and com- 
munal worker. 
Poetess and novelist. 


London 


"Daily | 


Syna- 


way, 

b. July 17, Political economist. 

1838. 

1812-88.. Proprietor of 
Telegraph." 

b. 1872....| Minister, New 
gogue. 

Solicitor. 


b. April 21, 
1833. 


Solicitor. 





д0 mologist. 


Musician. 


1783-1865. . 
b. Oct. 30, 
1865. 


Actor. 





b. T uly,| Communal worker. 
b. April 27,| Communal worker. 
1862. 
b. 1852....| Communal worker. 
1809-88....| Orientalist: first prin- 
cipal Judith Monte- | 
flore College. 
1831....| Politician. 
1810-26: ^4! Chess-player. 


Communal worker. 
| Surgeon and ophthal- 
Hebrew lexicographer. 


Communal worker. 
Jewish historian. 


Rail- 





Lowy, Rev. Albert........ 


Lueas, Alice (Mrs, Henry 
5). 





Lyon, George Lewis...... 


Lyon, Hart. 


















| Marks, B. 8 


; Monteliore, Horatio 


Мааз, Joseph «| 1847-86 
Magnus, Lady ‚| b. 18H... 
È Magnus, Laurie.......... b. Aug. 5, 
i 1872. 
у Magnus, Sir Philip........| b. Oct. Т, 


Wizard апа prestidigi- |j Marks David Woolf...... 


il Marks, Harry Hananel.... 


Medina, Sir Solomon de.. 
Meldola, David 
Meldola, Raphael .... 
Meldola, Raphael, 








Mendes, Abraham........ 
Mendez, Moses..... x 
Mendoza, Daniel 
Merton, Louis..... 
Meyers, Barnett. . 
Middleman, Judah. 
Mocato, Moses...... 
Mocatta, Abraham 
Mocatta, Abraham Lum- 
brozo de Mattos. 
Mocatta, A. de Mattos.... 
Moeatta, Frederick David 








Mocatta, Jacob 

Mocatta, Moses....... 

Mombach, Julius (Israel) 
Lazarus. 





Mond, Ludwig.........iL. 

Montagu, Hyman........ 

Montagu, Sir Samuel, 
Bart. 

Monteflore, Claude G..... 

| Montetlore Sir Francis 


Abraham, Bart. 

Montefiore, Joseph Bar- 
row. 

Monteflore, Joseph Mayer 

Montefiore, Sir Joseph Se- 
bag. 

Montefiore, Judith, Lady.. 

Montetiore, Leonard 

Montefiore, Sir Moses, 
Bart. 

Mosely, Alfred............ 

Moses, Joseph Henry. i 

Myers, Asher I........... 





Neumegen, Leopold 
Newman, Alf. Alvare 






Newman, Selig........... 
Nieto, David... 
Nieto, Isaac 
Nonski, Abraham 


Oppenheim, Morris Sim- 
eon. 
Pacifico, Emanuel 


Palgrave, Sir Francis 
Cohen. 
Pereira, Jonathan........ 


Phillips, Sir Benjamin.... 


Picciotto, James.......... 
Picciotto, Moses Haim.... 





Pimentel, Abraham Jacob 
Henriques. 

Pimentel, Sara de Fon- 
seca y. 

Pinto, T'homas........... 

Pirbrigbt. Baron... . 

Price, Julius Mendes..... 

Pyke, ЈоѕерВ............. 














b. Decem. 
ber, 1816. 


1721-1800. . 






E 
rA 
o 
л 

t 


fl. 1711. 
1797-1853. . 
1754-1828., 
b. July 19, 
1849. 

fl. 1718.... 
а. l508.... 
1103-1830. . 

1810- bes 








1797-1880, . 
153-1800. . 


1853-91.... 
b. Jan. 15, 
1828. 


Oct. 10, 
ut 
1795- do 
1803-93. . 


1816-80. ...| 
1822-1901. . 








1787-1875. . 
1851-87... 


1788-1871...) 








1788-1861. . 


1804-53... .. 
1811-89... 


1836-97... 
1806-79... . 
fi, 1720... 


1720... 


d. 1773.... 
1840-1902. . 








Communal worker. 


Authoress апа commu- 
nal worker. 

Communal worker. 

Theatrical director. 

Journalist and commu- 
nal worker: editor, 

“Jewish World.” 

Chief rabbi. 

Musician and singer. 

Authoress and commu- 
nal worker, 

Author and journalist. 


Educationist and com- 
munal worker. 

Artist and communal 
worker. 

Chief minister, West 
London Synagogue. 


; Member of Parliament; 


journalist; “ Finan- 


cial Times.” 


Army contractor. 


Dayyan. 
Haham. 
Chemist. 


Thieftaker. 
Banker and poet. 
Champion pugilist. 
Financier. 
Communal worker. 
Hebrew author. 
Merchant and author. 
Communal worker. 
Merchant and commu- 
nal worker. 
Communal worker. 
Philanthropist. 


Communal worker. 


| ; Author. 


Musician and composer. 
Chemist. 


Numismatist. 
Communal worker. 


Author and communal 
worker. 

Communal worker and 
Zionist. 

Communal worker. 

Communal worker. 


Communal worker. 
Communal worker. 


Philanthropist. 
Author. 


; Philanthropist. 


E South-A frican pioneer. 


Philanthropist. 

Journalist and commu- 
nal worker. 

Schoolmaster. 

Metal-worker and art- 
collector. 

Hebraist and teacher. 

Haham. 

Haham. 

Hebrew writer on vac- 
cination. 


i Barrister. 


Founder of almshouses. 
Historian. 


Physician. 
Lord mayor 

don. 
Anglo-Jewish historian. 
Communal worker. 
Author. 


of Lon- 


Poetess. 


Violinist. 

Member of Parliament. 

Artist : journalist ; trav- 
eler. 


1 Communal worker. 
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I 
руке, Lionel Ё........... 1855-99....| Queen's counsel. | Solomon, Selim........... b. April 28,| Secretary, West London 
Raphall, Morris Jacob.. 1798-1868..| Preacher and author. | 1843. Synagogue of British 
Rausuk, Samson ........« 1798-1877..| Hebrew poet. ii Jews; communal 
Rebello, David Alves..... d. 1796....| Merchant and numis- |! worker. 
matist. Solomon, Solomon Joseph] b. Sept. 16,| Artist. 
Ricardo, David.......... | 1772-1823..| Economist and politi- | 1860. 
| cian. Spielmann, Isidore. ...... b. July 21.,| Communal worker. 
Rintel, Meir........ fl. 1817....| Hebrew author. 1854. 
Rosebery, Lady..... ‚....] 1851-90.... Poten and social Spielmann, Marion Н.....| b. Author and publicist. 
еааег. 2 
Rothschild, Sir Anthony| 1810-76 .. | Financier and commu- Stern, Dayid, Viscount de| d. Financier. 
de, Bart. nal worker. Stern, Sir Edward David..| b. c. Communal worker. 
Rothschild, Baroness! 1836-8£....| Philanthropist. Stern, Baron Hermann de 5 Financier. 
Charlotte de. Stern, Rev. J. F.......... . Minister, East London 
Rothschild, Baron Ferdi-| 1839-98....| Philanthropist; mem- 3 Synagogue. 
nand de. ber of Parliament. Strauss, Gustave Lewis| 1807-87 Author. 
Rothschild, Lord......... b. Nov. 8,| Communal worker. Maurice. 
1810. Suasso, Isaac (Antonio) 1693-1775. | Financier. 
Rothschild, Baroness Han-| 1782-1850..| Communal worker Lopez, Baron Avernes 
nah de. de Gras. 
Rothschild, Baroness Ju-| d..1877. Philanthropist. Sydney, Algernon Edward) b. Jan. 8,| Solicitor and communal 
liana de. 1884. worker. 
Rothschild, Lady......... OT, Communal worker. Sylvester, J. J.........+++| 1814-97,.,.] Mathematician; pro- 
Rothschild, Leopold de...| b. 1845 Communal worker. fessor. 
Rothschild, Baron Lionel} 1808-79....| Financier and politi- Symons, Baron Lyon de.. fl, 1800..,.| Communal worker. 
de. cian. Tuck, AGOIE............06] eel Communal worker. 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel| b. Feb. 8, Communal worker; Valentine, Nathan Isaac.. 1806....| Hebrew author. 
Walter. 1868. Member of Parlia- | Van Oven, Barnard ...... 1797-1860..| Physician. 
ment. Van Oven, Joshua........| 1766-1838..| Surgeon. 
Rothschild, Baron Mayer, 1818-74....| Financier and sports- || Van Strahlen, Samuel....| b. 1845....| Hebrew librarian, Brit- 
de. man. ish Museum. 
Rothschild, Baron Nathan} 1777-1886. .] Financier. Villa Real, Isaac da Costa] d. 1790.... Run of Villa Real 
Mayer. | School. 
Russell, Henry..........- 1813-1900. .| Composer and singer. Villiers, John Abraham| b. 1863....| Writer and communal 
Salaman, Chas. Kensing-| 1814-1901..| Musician. Jacob de. worker. 
ton. Waley, Jacob ............| 1819-73....| Conveyancer; professor 
Salaman, Malcolm Charles} b. Sept. 6,| Author and journalist. of politieal economy. 
1855. Wandsworth, Baron...... b. 1845 ....| Politician. 
Salomons, Annette A.....| d. 1879....| Authoress. Wasserzug, H ..| d. 1882....| Hazzan and composer. 
Salomons, Sir David, Bart.| 1797-1873..| Lord mayor and politi- Wolf, Lucien............. b. Jan. 20, Journalist and Anglo- 
cian. 1857. Jewish historian. 
Salomons, Sir David Lio-| b. June 28,| Engineer. Wolff, Joseph............ 1795-1862,.} Traveler and Christian 
nel, Bart. 1851. missionary. 
Salomons, Levi........... 17141-1843..| Financier. Worms, Baron de........ b. Feb. 16,| Politician. 
Salvador, Joseph ......... fl. 1753....| Philanthropist. 1829. 
Samuda, Isaac de бе- fl. 1721....| Physician. Worms: Maurice Benediet| 1805-67....| Financier. 
quera. e. 
Samuda, Jacob........... 1811-71....| Civil engineer. Worms, Baron Solomon de} 1801-82....! Financier. 
Samuda, Joseph d'Aguilar| 1812-84....| Politician and ship- Ximenes, Sir Morris...... b. 1762 Financier. 
builder. Zangwill, Israel.. ..| b. 1864 Man of letters. 
Samuel, Baron Denis Mo-| 1782-1860..| Financier. Zangwill, Louis b. 1869 Novelist. 
ses de. | Zedner, Joseph. Hebraist. 


Samuel, Charles. ......... 
Samuel, Sir Harry 5 


Samucl, Herbert 
Samuel, Sir Marcus, Bart. 
Samuel, Moses.. . 
Samuel, Sampson .. 








Samuel, Stuart M ......... 


Samuel, Sydney M....... 

Samuels, Moses .......... 

Sarmento, Jacob de Cas- 
tro. 

Sassoon, Sir Albert....... 


Schiff, David Tebele......j 
Schloss, David Frederi 
Sehloss, Leopold 





Sebag, Solomon.......... 
Seligman, Іѕаас.......... 


Semon, Sir Felix ...... 

Sequera, Isaac Henriques. 
Serra, Isaac Gomes....... 
Simon, Sergeant Sir John. 
Simon, Oswald John,.... 
Singer, Rev. Simeon...... 
Sloman, Charles.......... 
Sloman, Henry 


Snowman, Isaac.. 
Sola, Abraham de 





Sola, Samuel de.......... 
Solomon, Abraham....... 
Solomon, Henry Naphtali 





1821-1908. . 
b. 1853.... 


b 1870.. 
1853... 

195-1890. Я 

1804-68. ... 


b. 1856.... 


1848-84.... 
fl. 1830.... 


1692-1762, . 
1818-97.... 


d. 1792.... 
b. 1850.. 
b. Nov. 
1824. 
1828-92... 
b. Dec. 2, 
1834. 

b. Dec. 8, 
1849. 
1788-1816.. 
d. 1818.... 
1818-97.... 





b. Sept. 3, 
1856. 
b. 1848.... 


1808-70.... 


iem 1878.. 
1874.... 
Ы 


1839-66... . 
1824-62.... 
1796-1881. . 








Communal worker. 
Member of Parliament ; 
communal worker. 
Member of Parliament. 
Lord mayor of London. 

Author. 

Secretary to the Board 
of Deputies. 

Member of Parliament: 
communal worker. 

Author. 

Biographer of Mendels- 
sohn. 

Physician. 


Anglo-Indian merchant 
and philanthropist. 

Chief rabbi. 

Communal worker. 


,| Communal worker. 


Hebrew teacher. 
Communal worker. 


Laryngoscopist. 


Physician. 

Philanthropist. 

Communal worker, law- 
yer, and politician. 

Communal worker. 

Minister, New West 
End Synagogue. 

Musical composer and 
improvisator. 

Actor. 

Artist. 

Preacher; professor of 
Hebrew. 

Hazzan. 

Artist. 

Eduentionist and He- 
braist. 











Zimmer, N. L. D.. T 
Zukertort, J. H........... 











Hebraist and cabalist. 
Chess-player. 





——Present Conditions (Statistics) : 


It is pos- 


sible to ascertain with some accuracy the Jewish 
population of London owing to the fact that statis- 


‘tics of Jewish deaths and marriages have been re- 


corded with some completeness by the United Syn- 
agogue and the Board of Deputies for the last thirty 


years. 
Popula- 
tion. 


To the information from these 
sources may be added the reports of 
the number of Jewish children attend- 


ing the Jewish schools, given by Ja- 


cobs and Harris in successive issues of the “ 
Year Book” with ever-increasing fulness. 


Jewish 
The fol- 


lowing table gives these data at intervals of five 
years for the last thirty years: 


















Year. Deaths. 
1878.......... 817 
1878..... aa 985 
1883... 959 
1888. 4 1.129 
1803... Р 1.792 
TENG ена аиа 1.765 
1903... een 2,233 


Toppi School- 
Marriages. Children. 

331 sti 
8i size 
881 7,888 
589 edd 
788 15,964 

| 1,096 19.442 

| 1,478 81,515 


ш —— ————————— 


From the last-given data the number of Jews in 
London in the middle of 1902 can be ascertained 
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with some degree of probability. The general 
death-rate of London for the year 1909 was 17.6 
per thousand, but since the Jewish population 18 
composed so largely (three-quarters as against one- 
half in the general London population) of young 
men and women of the most viable ages, 15-60, 
it is unlikely that the death-rate was higher than 
15 per thousand (the same as that in the Jewish 
quarter of the borough of Stepney in 1901). ‘This 
would give a Jewish population in London of 
148,866 in 1902, an estimate which is contirmed by 
the number of marriages, 1,478, which, at 10 per thou- 
sand—a very high rate indeed—would give 147,800. 
The number of school-children, however, would 
point to an even higher total. Of these, 31,515, out 
ofa total of 761,729, were in board and voluntary 
schools. If the proportion of school-children to 
population held with regard to the Jewish children 
as to the total population (4,536,541) within the 
School board area, this would imply a Jewish popu- 
lation of about 187,497. But these statistics are for 
à year later than that of the death-rate figures quo- 
ted above, and besides it is probable that more Jewish 
children are entered on the school-books, and more of 
those entered attend, than with the general popula- 
tion, so that the figures are somewhat misleading. 
Altogether it is likely that the Jewish population of 
London in the middle of 1902 was about 150,000, of 
whom at least 100,000 were in the East End of Lon- 
don, half of these being in the borough of Stepney 
(“ Alien Immigration Commission,” iii. 90). Of the 
remainder the majority are well-to-do residents in 
the Maida Vale, Bayswater, and Hammersmith dis- 
tricts, though subordinate ghettos have been created 
in Soho and Southwark. From the above-cited 
figures it would seem probable that the London Jew- 
ish population trebled during the years between 
1888 and 1902. Part of this increase is doubtless 
due to the excess of births over deaths and to mi- 
gration from the provinces, but at least 50,000 
have been added by foreign immigration during 
that period, an average of 2,500 per annum. 

This increase has been met by a corresponding 
increase in the number of seat-holders in the London 
synagogues—2,289 in 1878; 8,897 in 1888; 5,594 in 

1898; and 9,556 in 1909. Altogether 


Syna- there are 65 synagogues to meet the 
gogues. religious needs of the Jews of Lon- 
don; of these 15 belong to the United 
Synagogue. They аге аз follows, with the num- 


ber of their seat-holders and their income for 1902, 
&nd are arranged in the order of their reception 
within the ranks of the United Synagogue: 


























s | % Sis 
ge | я Bei AR 
Synagogue. £ S 2 Synagogue. БЕ 2 
a | 8 ^&|s 
na Ф 
бтеа.......... £2,923 | 437 New West End.| £4,613 | 320 
Hambro' ....... 489 | 200 ||Dalston ........ 186 | 861 
NOW еа 1,458 | 802 ||Hammersmit! 984 | 211 
Bayswater..... 4.259 3 || Hampstead 396} 464 
Central......... 3,710 | 350 ||South Hackney. 1,190 | 354 
Borough........ T94} 178 оке Newing- 
St. John's Wood} 3.020| 878 || ton............ 800 
East London....} 1,202| 353 |} — ———|—-—— 
North London..| 1,318 | 187 Total....... £83,192 4,458 

















Besides these there are 38 minor synagogues coin- 
bined in the Federation of Synagogues, of which 
the chief are Cannon St. Road, London Chevra 
Torah, Sandy's Row, and West End Talmud Torah. 
Outside these two great associations stand the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Congregation with its center at 
Bevis Manxs, and tho West London Synagogue of 
British Jews at Berkeley street (see REFORM JUDA- 
ІЗМ). Of the remaining 10 synagogues the most in- 
teresting is the Western, in St. Alban's place; it was. 
founded in 1797 and was for a long time the only 
synagogue outside the “city.” Altogether the ex- 
penditure of these 65 synagogues may be reckoned 
at something like £50,000 per annum, while besides 
these, there is a very large number of “hebrot” 
scattered throughout the Jewish quarter. Many 
London Jews, however, still remain unattached to 
any prominent synagogal organization, and for the 
chief holidays of the New-Year, in the autumn, a 
large hall in the East End is hired, where the serv- 
ices are attended by no less than 5,000 persons. A 
large proportion of the Jewish inhabitants of Lon- 
don makes use of one or other of the numerous char- 
itable institutions. In 1883 the proportion was one- 
fourth (Jacobs, “ Jewish Statistics,” p. 
14), though it is probably not so high 
at present. From 1895 to 1901 an an- 
nual average of 851 cases of foreigners arriving dur- 
ing the year applied to the Board of Guardians, or 
Russo-Jewish Committee (“ Alien Immigration Com- 
mission,” iii. 98). As a case includes on an average 
3 persons, this would imply that nearly the whole of 
the 2,500 persons arriving during the year have rea- 
son to apply, for one cause or another, to the Board 
of Guardians. On the other hand, the assistance 
necded and given is often very slight, and the pro- 
portion of those who remain chronically connected 
with the charitable institutions is fairly small, 
probably not more than 5 per cent of the whole 
Jewish population. 

Almost every need of a Jewish person from birth 
to burial is provided for by one or other of the 
metropolitan Jewish charities, of which the follow- 
ing isa classified list, with the amounts expended 
during the year 1902; in most cases dates of founda- 
tion are given in parentheses: 


Charity. 


ORPHANS. 


& d. 


Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, West Nor- 
10,506 10 10 


pom PS 
Spanish and Portuguese Orphan Society (for chil- 





dren of Sephardim only; 1703) 65 0 0 
Hayes Industria] School (exclusive of grants 
edrned) v. Severus tats vised diy deve esr deta e Аа 600 0 6 
GIRLS. 
Domestic Training Home (1804) ................. 1,161 2 1 
DEAF AND DUMB AND BLIND. 

Deaf and Dumb Home (1863) ....... Silas fatwa aes 2145 8 3 
Institution for the Indigent Blind (1819)......... 1913 0 0 
APPRENTICESHIP. 

Mahasim Tobim (for Sephardim only ; 1749)..... 188 0 0 
LABOR REGISTRY. 

Location and Information Bureau (1892)........ 1,023 4 10 
EMIGRATION. 

Emigration Society (1859)....................... 668 14 9 
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LOANS. 
£ s.d. 
Ladies' Benevolent Loan Society (1814) .... ,.... 2,416 0 0 
Western Jewish Philanthropic Society (1827) .... 247 8 6 
Excelsior Fund (186?).................2555....... 150 0 0 


RELIEF IN KIND. 
(a) Meals, 
Soup-Kitchen for the Jewish Poor (1854)......... 2,099 6 6 
Society for Providing Penny Dinners (at Board 
and Jewish Schools; 1883).... 5 
Society for Providing Sabbath Meals (1809)...... 269 6 10 


(b) Clothing. 


Jewish Ladies’ Clothing Association (upon Inves- 
tigation by Visiting Committee ; 1892) 














Jewish Schools’ Boot Fund (1889).......... jae 359 4 4 
(е) Bread, Meat, Coal, and Groceries. 
East End Bread, Meat, and Coal Charity (1896).. 33118 5 
Metropolitan Promoters of Charity (1860)........ 41416 0 
Meshivath Nephesh (1780)............ v5 Я 2455 0 0 
North London Grocery Fund (1890)... 579 4 7 
NURSING FOR INYALIDS. 

Sick-Room Helps Association...... Sede gu ку O 1,136 19 3 
Ladies' Society for Helping the Poor and Sick... 30 0 0 
LYING-IN INSTITUTIONS. 

Ladies’ Benevolent Institution ...... vus 2,500 0 0 
Honen Dalim, Menahem Abelim, Hebrat Yeto- 
mot, and Hebrat Moalim (for Sephardim only; 

Tech) удерк дак eed deem te АРЫБА Ед ДЫБЫ 945 0 0 
Lying-n Сабу. аа аео калда» erste 163 0 0 
CONVALESCENT HOMES. 

Baroness de Hirsch Convalescent Home (1898)... 2,000 9 5 
Jewish Convalescent Home (1862).......... yá 1308 2 8 
INCURABLES. 


Home and Hospital for Jewish Incurables (1889). 3174 8 1 


THE AGED. 
(a) Homes. 


Home for Aged Jews (1894)..................... 2,773 6 8 
Beth Holim Hospital (in connection with the 
Spanish and Portuguese Congregation; 1747)... 1,190 0 0 


Salomons’ Almshouses (in connection with the 
United Synagogue ; 1802). 

J. H. Moses’ Alinshouses (Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians; 1862). 

Abraham Lyon Moses’ and Henry Solomon’s Alms- 
houses, Devonshire street, Mile End, E. (1838). 

Joel Emanuel’s Almshouses, Wellclose square. 


(b) Pensions. 








Society for Relieving the Aged Needy (1829)..... 1474 15 0 
Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, West Nor- 
wood (1795)............. 374 0 10 
WIDOWS. 
City of London Benevolent Society for Assisting 
Widows of the Jewish Faith (1867)............. 329 4 8 
Israelite Marriage Portion and Widows' Pension 
iori ME m 150 0 0 
MARRIAGE PORTIONS. 
Marriage Portion Society (1850).................. 6119 4 
Society for Granting Marriage Portions to Or- 
phans (for Sephardim only). 
CHILDREN. 
Jewish Branch of Children’s Country Holiday 
ЕП (1888) ЖЕННИ ИК emere rns red ENT 464 0 4 
Initiation Society (1745) ..... Va eA aa 514 14 4 
Jewish Créche (1897) cess ierre cece cece eee eee 488 14 5 


PREVENTIVE AND RESCUE WORK. 
Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and 


Women (1885).......................... Pd 942 4 0 
GENERAL. 

Hebrew Society for Brotherly Help (1896)........ 260 0 0 

Poor Jews’ Temporary Shelter (1885)............ 3,690 7 2 





Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Board of Guard- £ sd. 

ians (1837) 1,687 10 1 
Jewish Ladies’ West End Charity (1812)......... 970 8 9 
South London (190?)............................. 6916 6 























Tradesmen’s Benevolent Society (1858).......... 522 0 0 
Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish 
Poor (1859): 
ейел БАЛ tees DA £20,801 11 9 
Sanitary Department..... 216 3 0 
LOANS... cece deg ser dece 19,465 11 1l 
Workrooms ... «xe 11215 0 
Industrial... cece eee 2,887 18 5 
Russo-Jewish Committee. 2,214 3 6 
Administration........... 3,101 11 9 
Almshouses 44 2 6 
———— 48,346 17 10 
United Synagogue Charities (exclusive of contri- 
bution to Board of Guardians; 1870) : 
Pensions .. 4&e885 17 2 
Grants......... X 340 0 0 
Relief in Kind... 719 13 3 
Marriage Portions.. 10 0 0 
Ministers" Augmentation. 200 0 0 
Special Bequests........- 146 15 4 
Festival Distributions. . 472 13 0 
MazZot..... aon dove Wears 582 0 7 
Visitation Committee . 600 0 0 
Talmud Torah........... 29 2 8 
Mikwah and Poor of Holy 
Land? d vue ee 40 0 0 
Charity Funerals....,..... 1,027 15 1 
Free Religious Services... 473 12 11 
Educational Institutions. 996 3 4 
————— 6,617 13 4 
Jewish contribution to Hospital Sunday Fund, 19008. — 1.679 10 1 
Тобад... АРИ а £111,089 3 5 


From this total should be deduoted the figures of 
the loan department of the Board of Guardians and 
of the other loan societies, amounting to £22,388 
15s. 5d., leaving a total expenditure di £89,300 8s. 
Od. for the charity budget of the London Jewry in 
1902, apart from private donations. Among such - 
a large body of persons it is natural that a certain 
proportion of them should fall by the way, either 

from weakness or wickedness. Com- 
Defectives paratively speaking, these are few in 
and De- number. Only 1,909 found it neces- 
linquents. sary to apply for Poor -Law relief 
throughout London in 1901, at least 
four-fifths of these being merely applicants for med- 
icine. Records have been kept of the number of 
Jewish inmates of public institutions in and around 
London for the last thirty years, from which may 
be compiled the following table showing the num- 
ber received annually : 














| 
1 
1 
| 








a E Р К á P 
8 E PE: El 28 | #2 
Year. 2 | |53] 8 | be | 23 
a | 9 |ЕЗ) = | 88 | 43 
4 ш a £4 1 л 
88 66 4 81 2 e 
46 383 12 186 3 3 
20 506 23 227 3 4 
48 776 78 247 4 1 
51 1,190 999 388 13 m 
106 1,609 351 514 20 2 
199 2,391 458 796 9 37 














The prisoners were held mostly for minor offenses. 
Thus in 1902, while 796 were received, the maximum 
number of inmates at any one time was 988, showing 
that, in the majority of instances, they served very 
short sentences, Asregards other undesirable qual- 
ities the Alien Immigration Commission recorded 
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only 93 bankruptcies among alien Jews in the Lon- 
don district during the three yearsending March 81, 
1903 (* Report,” i. 835). ` 
Nine-tenths of all the Jews who reside in Lon- 
don send their children to the ordinary public schools, 
one-third of these going to the volun- 
Education. tary and the remainder to the Board 
schools. The chief Jewish voluntary 
schools are given in the following list, with the num- 
ber attending them in 1908: : 























School. Boys. Girls. Infants. | Total 

Jews’ Free School...| 2,289 1,810 Tm 2,599 
Infant sehools....... sans erus 112i 1,727 
Stepney Jewish...... 406 271 182 859 
Bayswater Jewish... 135 95 81 811 
Westminster Jewish. 315 desc Lael. 637 
Norwood Asylum.... 150 132 30 312 
Deaf and Dumb ..... 25 16 НИ 41 
South London ....... 109 72 53 234 
Thrawl Street .......| ..... 153 170 823 
Hayes Industrial .... Dic d ease c aet 5% 
Tatl revires ...| 8,486 2,371 2,248 8,100 








Of the children attending the Jewish voluntary 
schools about one-fifth were born abroad, one- 
eighth in England of native parents, and the rest 
were born in England of foreign parents. The 
greatest of Jewish schools is the Jews’ Free School, 
Bell lane, one of the largest institutions of its kind 
in the world. The total expenditure of these schools 
is about £52,000 per annum. Quitea large majority 
of Jewish children in London go to other than purely 
Jewish schools, the proportion being shown by the 
following table: 











School. Boys. Girls. | Infants. | Total. 
Board schools.......| 6,189 6,416 8,741 21,346 
Voluntary schools 

(Jewish) .......... 3,486 9,871 2,243 8,100 
Voluntary schools 
(non-Jewish) ......] ..... "S Sues 2,069 
Total...... КЕЛТ; 81.515 
| 














In addition English instruction for adult Russian 
refugees is provided by the English evening classes 
in connection with the Russo-Jewish Committee. 

A somewhat higher grade of educational effort is 
indicated by tho many social clubs and institutions 
intended to link together Jewish lads and young 

men. Thecentral body of this kind is 
Social In- the Jewish Workingmen's Club, Great 
stitutions. Alie street, Aldgate, founded in 1872. 

As a preparation for this there are a 
certain number of clubs for Jewish working boys, 
the chief of which is the Brady Street Club, founded 
in 1896, There are similar clubs for girls—the Jew- 
ish Girls’ Club, founded in 1886, and the West Cen- 
tral Jewish Girls’ Club, founded in 1887. 

For specifically Jewish instruction the provision 
in London is somewhat small. Each division of 
the community has a bet ha-midrash, the Sephar- 
dic institution of that name being instituted as far 
back as 1664. The Ashkenazic institution is under 
the auspices of the United Synagogue, and the pres- 
ent building was opened in 1876. Local institutions 

VITL.—12 








of a similar character exist in North and Northeast 
London. The Jews’ College still remains the center 
of Jewish learning in London, though large provi- 
sion is now made for more popular lectures and in- 
struction by the Jewish Study Society and its vari- 
ous offshoots, which are combined in the Union of 
Jewish Literary Societies, founded in 1902. 

It is impossible to give any full account of the 
occupations of London Jews, but in the census of 
1901 there isa 1156 of occupations of 
Russians and Poles in London, which 
at any rate enables the statistician to 
determine the most popular occupa- 
tions among the least-favored individuals of the 
London Jewry. It is as follows: 


Occupa- 
tions. 





















MALES. FEMALES. 
"Total; eddie урн deside tre sed cess "28,514. 24,863 
Under ten years... . 1,927 1,959 
Over. hf? > Жез pioa 26,647 22,901 
Of whom earn theirliving..24,161 5,858 
Clothing trades... ..... esee eee 14,666 8,698 
Tailors.........- 2,603 
Women’s tailors. 454 
Capmakers...... 214 
Furriers......... 107 
Shoemakers ... 120 
Slipper-makers . v 6 
Miscellaneous .............. 131 
Furniture trades..... Len QUPD РЕЧКА 2,550 12 
Cabinet-maker: 1,894 4 
Polishers ... es. 55 1 
Carpet-makers. . 185 us 
Тигпетѕ ........ . 220 2 
Miscellaneous .............. 216 5 
Painters ......... и EOI eius s rene duae 226 1 
Carpenters... ccce ess. 210 zn 
\үа{сїнпакегз............... А аена e RED 1 
Goldsmiths..... cie 143 "M 
Тоһассо-хуогКегз.................... е es 812 331 
Тођассо-йеалегз........... 6... 150 12 
Workers and dealers in food produce............ 1,322 177 
Pedlers...... 2 eene er des anes sit verereiu i 204 69 
РОР РРР Rear nes 609 44 
Travelers. ...... sse © 818 16 
Agents... nnn 163 25 
Otllers ecce tette de een 188 3 
Teachers... nennen men 219 26 
Servants......eeeeeeee nnt 16 554 
Barbers (probably not Jewish)........... eee 519 14 
Others. devise ee ee raa oer gaa А ЫТ 2.510 1,729 


With regard to the classes which have been longest 
settled in the country, the proportions, though prob- 
ably not the numbers, of those employed in the vari- 
ous occupations are not likely to be much different 
from the estimate made in 1883 and given above. 

A large number of societies for mutual assistance 
exist in the London Jewry, no less than 140 being 
recorded in the last issue of the “Jewish Year Book,” 

besides many separate branches of the 

Friendly larger orders, like the Grand Order of 
and Benefit Israel, the Ancient Order of Mount 
Societies. Sinai, the Hebrew Order of Druids, 
the orders Achei Ameth and Achei 

Berith, and the Order of Ancient Maccabwans. In 
addition, most of the hebrot are also benefit soci- 
eties, and there have existed altogether about 89 Jew- 
ish trade-unions in London (see Halpern, “Die Jü- 
dischen Arbeiter in London,” pp. 66-68). Many of 
these latter, however, exist only fora short time, and 
occasionally are created simply for the purposes of 
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a strike. The most prominent of them appear to 
be the United Ladies' Tailoresses, founded in 1891, 
and the Independent Cabinet Makers’ Association, 
founded in 1895. "The aim of Jewish workmen to 
become masters on their own account seems to 
stand in the way of their becoming tradc-unionists. 
London is one of the chief centers of Zionism, 
which was taken up with great enthusiasm. It is 
the seat of Tus Jiwrsg CoLoNiaL Trust, and the 
Fifth Zionist Congress was held there. 
Zionism, Of Zionist societies, 28 exist there, be- 
sides the English Zionist Federation, 
of which Sir Francis Montefiore is the president. 
No less than 51 Zionists’ share clubs exist in Lon- 
don to enable Zionists of small means to become 
shareholders in the Jewish Colonial Trust. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, 1894; Mar- 
goliouth, History of the Jews in Great Britain,vol. iii., Lon- 
don, 1851; Halpern, Die Jüdischen Arbeiter in London, 1902 ; 
C. Russel and H. S. Lewis, The Jew in London, 1900; Jacobs 
and Harris, Jewish Year Book, various years; Transactions 
Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng; Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, 
London, 1891; Report of the Alien Immigration Commis- 
sion, 1903; Report from the Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Sweating System, London, 1889; Report from 
the Select Committee on Immigration and Emigration 
(Foreigners), London, 1889: Evans Gordon, The Alien Im- 
migrant, London, 1904; Picciotto, Sketches of Anylo-Jewish 
History, 1902; Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. Anglo-Jud. 

Typography: The earliest Hebrew printing 

in the city of London was done by Christian print- 

ers, the first book being an edition of the Psalms in 

four languages which appeared in London in 1648. 

Steiuschneider suggests that the Hebrew was printed 

from incised wooden blocks. The printer’s name 

was Thomas Harper. An edition of Abot with 

punctuated text was published at London in 1651, 

the printing being done by Thomas Roycroft, who 

appears also to have printed the Walton polyglot of 

1653-57. The first book printed for and by a Jew in 

London appears to have been the “Urim we-Tum- 

mim” by Uri Phoebus (1707). It is doubtful 

whether Johanan ben Isaac’s attack upon this work 

was printed in London; the continuation was cer- 
tainly done in Amsterdam. The Christian printer 

Thomas Ilive printed a few Hebrew works, among 

others the “ Matteh Dan,” 1715, of David Nieto. Simi- 

larly, about 1770, three Jews, Isaac ben Jedidiah, 





7 Moses ben Gershon, and Jacob Cohen, published a cer- 


tainnumberof works printed by William Tooke. The 
first regular printer and publisher may be regarded 
as David ben Mordecai Levi (1794-99), though pre- 


vious to this the ALEXANDERS had begun their series 
. of prayer-books (from 1770 onward), to be succeeded 


by the Valentines, who have published most of the 


. rituals of the London community. For a long 


period the firm of Wertheimer, Lea & Company 
published most books in London requiring Hebrew 


- type, apart from the Bible and the books of the 


conversionist societies. Filipowski may be here 


1 mentioned as having had printed the various works 


he edited in new aud very clear though small type, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 
section ii, part 28, p. 91; Cat. of the Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition, p. 43. J 


LONDON COMMITTEE OF DEPUTIES 
OF BRITISH JEWS (more commonly London 








theinterests of British Jewsasa religious community, 
It can be traced to a committee called “The Com- 
mittee of Diligence," which committee was formed 
to watch the progress through the Irish Parliament, 
in 1745, of the bill for Jewish naturalization. After 
the rejection of the Naturalization Bill of 1758, and 
on the accession of George III. in 1760, “deputados 
of the Portuguese nation” were appointed to attend 
court and express the loyalty of the British Jews, 
which they did on Nov. 19, 1760. The German, or 
“Dutch,” Jews were not formally represented on 
the committee, but arrangements were made by 
which they should cooperate in important cases, 
The board was established to protect the inter- 
ests of British Jews not only in the British Isles, 
butin the colonies. It was appealed to from 
Jamaica in 1761 and from the Balearic Isles in 1766, 
Meetings were held sporadically in 1778 and 1789. 
In the latter year Moses I. Levi was clected as pres- 
ident, and in 1812 the German members of the board 
became regularly connected with it. The deputies 
watched over all the legislation relating to mar- 
riages, labor laws, and other matters which might 
affect Jews prejudicially, and aided considerably in 
the struggle for Jewish emancipation. In 1885 Sir 
Moses Montefiore was elected president, and he re- 
mained in that office until his death, being supported 
by Sampson Samuel as secretary (appointed 1838), 
and later by Lewis Emanuel (d. 1898), who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles, the present (1904) sec- 
retary. The committee took an active part, in the 
Damascus Affair as well as in the carly struggle for 
Reform; as president, Sir Moses, throughout his in- 
cumbency of the office, vetoed every attempt at op- 
position on the part of the representatives from the 
West Londoz Synagogue. 

Beginning in 1888, attempts were made to get the 
provincial congregations to appoint representatives 
on the board, with varying but on the whole in- 
creasing success, the arrangement generally being 
for the provincial congregation to select as its rep- 
resentative a London resident — if possible, one of 
the congregation who had settled in London. The 
board had much to do with the foundation of the 
Morocco Fund as well as of the Rumanian Commit- 
tee, but since the formation of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association in 1871 it has worked conjointly with 
that body wherever any communication with the 
Foreign Office or with a foreign government is con- 
cerned. It helped also to found the Russo-Jewish 
Committee in 1882. The elections are hold trien- 
nially, the latest occurring in May, 1904, when sixty- 
five deputies were selected, thirty-one from eighteen 
metropolitan synagogues, thirty-two from provincial 
synagogues, and two from colonial congregations. 
The expenses are borne pro rata by the various syna- 
gogues and congregations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, 
ch. xiii., xiv.; Jewish Year Book, 5664, pp. 58-60. 
J. 


LONDON, JACOB BEN JUDAH НА22АМ: 
English scholar; born in London at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. When quite young he 
went to Amsterdam, where he lived for a long time. 
Later he traveled through Italy, and in the course 


Board of Deputies): A body formed to safeguard | of his journey had the misfortune to be taken for a 
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spy, on account of the numerous papers—the con 

tents of which were unintelligible to the police—he 

had with him. 
London was the author of an ethical work entitled 

* Éista'arut Melek ha-Negeb ‘im Melek ha-Zafon” 

(Amsterdam, 1787); the work is explained by two ac- 

companying commentaries, *Sinai" and * Bozez," 

the former being a general interpretation of the text, 
the latter containing definitions of the difficult 
words. London was also the editor of the * Shib'ah 

'Enayim ” (Leghorn, 1745), containing editions of 

various works by Nahmanides, Aboab Isaac de Leon, 

and Abraham Bolat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue Orientale, ii. 834; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1280: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Aus. p. 302. 
jJ. I. Br. 
LONDON, SOLOMON В. MOSES RA- 

PHAEL: Russian author and publisher; lived at 

Novogrudok, Lithuania, in the first half of the 

cighteenth century. He was the pupil of Samuel 

Schotten, rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Не edited 

the following works: “ Zoker ha-Berit,” on the rite 

of circumcision (Amsterdam, 1710?); the “Zeri ha- 

Yagon” of Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera (Hanau, 1716); 

* Matteh Mosheh," by Moses b. Abraham Mat, rabbi 

of Przemysl (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1720); “ Min- 

hah Hadashah," on the Pirke Abot, containing ex- 
tracts from Rashi, Maimonides, and the *Pirke 

Mosheh ? and “Leb Abot” of Michael Moraftschek 

(ib. 1722); " Tikkun Shelomoh," the order of Sab- 

bath prayers according to Isaac Luria (Venice, 1788; 

Amsterdam, 1775; Dyhernfurth, 1806); * Orhot Za- 

dikim,” with a Judeo-German translation (Am- 

sterdam, 1735); the “Agur” of Jacob Landau (Of- 
fenbach, 1738); “Kehillat Shelomoh,” a collection of 
rites, prayers, and “dinim,” with a small Hebrew 
and Judzeo-German vocabulary under the title “ Hin- 
nuk Katan” (Amsterdam, 1744; Frankfort-on-the- 

Oder, 1799; Hanover, 1830); the “Sefer ha-Gan," 

moral exhortations of Judah Hasid, aud the “ Had- 

rakah ” of Johanan Luria (Fürth, 1747). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface (by London) to Matteh Mosheh, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1720; Approbation, ib. by Samuel 
Schotten; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 255; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. pp. 364, 498, 566, 698. 

N. T. L. 


и. R. 
LONG BRANCH. See NEW JERSEY. 


LONGO, SAADIA BEN ABRAHAM: Turk- 
ish Hebrew poet; lived at Constantinople about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. A manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 1986) contains a collection of 
Longo’s poems on various subjects; letters written 
by him to contemporary scholars and by them to 
him; a poctical correspondence between Longo and 
David Onkencira; and a paper entitled “Nahal 
Kedumim,” in prose interspersed with verse in 
which occur 1,000 words beginning with N, an ar- 
rangement similar to that which was followed in the 
* Elef Alfin” of Ibn Latimi. 

Some of Longo's dirges were published under the 
title “Shibre Luhot" (Salonica, 1594). To them is 
prefixed a chronicle of Jewish writers and their 
works, entitled “Seder Zemannim." Longo wrote, 


besides, poems on many works of his contempora- | 








ries; these poems are printed at the beginning of 
the works to which they refer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 255 ; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2221. 
в. М. SEL. 
LONZANO, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL 
DE: Austrian grammarian; lived at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He was baptized at Id- 
stein and took the name of Wilhelm Heinrich 
Neumann. His Hebrew grammar, * Kinyan Abra- 
ham," was published in Zolkiev in 1723 (De le Roi, 
“Die Evangelische Christenheit und die Juden," i. 
93; Steinschneider, *Cat. Bodl." col. 699). 
T. M. Sc. 


LONZANO, MENAHEM BEN JUDAH BEN 
MENAHEM DE: Palestinian Masoretic and mid- 
rashic scholar, lexicographer, and poet; died after 
1608 in Jerusalem. His nativity is unknown, but it 
has been supposed that he was born in Italy. Ac- 
cording to Jellinek, who identified Lonzano (wr 
or NYDD) with Longano, a seaport of Messenia, 
his home was Greece; it may, however, have been 
Longono, a port of Tuscany near Leghorn. In early 
childhood Lonzano lost both father and mother, and 
throughout his entire life he was haunted by pov- 
erty, care, and sickness (“Shete Yadot,” p. 81a). 

In his youth he went to Jerusalem and married 

there, but in consequence of the 


Poverty treachery of one of his friends, Geda- 
ала liah Cordovero, he was compelled to 
Travels. leave the city; he went to Constanti- 


nople, where he enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of a certain Solomon (“Tobah Tokahat,” pp. 
140, 148). 

There also he met Samuel di Modena, whom he 
calls “teacher,” and under whom he studied for 
some time (Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot," p. 44a). 
From Constantinople he returned to Jerusalem: he 
was compelled to travel continually to earn his 
bread. In old age, again driven by poverty, he re- 
turned to Italy, having spent altogether about forty 
years of his life in Jerusalem. Though paralyzed 
in both feet and with the sight of one eye entirely 
lost, he preached twice in an Italian synagogue and 
gave the community cause to marvel at his unusual 
knowledge of midrashic literature. A fund was 
raised by the congregation to support him and to 
enable him to return to Jerusalem, and a petition 
was sent to a wealthy man asking him for а gener- 
ous contribution. This letter (Mortara, No. 12) has 
been published by David Kaufmann (*J. Q. R." 
viii. 525 et seq.). Lonzano died in the outskirts of 
Jerusalem and was buried there (comp. "Shibhe 
Yerushalayim," p. 3a; *Hibbat Yerushalayim," p. 
49b; Luncz, “Jerusalem,” i. 115). 

Lonzano had three children; a son, Adonikam, 
died at an early age. He was the father-in-law of 
the historian David Conforte (“Kore ha-Dorot,” 
Le.); Lonzano of Florence (1716), author of a re- 
sponsum mentioned in “ Shemesh Zedakah ” (i., No. 
15, p. 27а), may be one of his descendants (Lands- 
huth, “‘Ammude ha-'Abodah," p. 184). 

Lonzano's first work, composed and printed 
in his youth, probably in Constantinople about 
1572, contains “Derek Наууйт,” a moral poem of 
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315 verses; “Pizmonim u-Bakkashot,” hymns and 
prayers; and “*Abodat Mikdash,” a poetical descrip- 
tion of the daily sacrifice in the Temple (comp. 
Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 1728). 

He wrote commentaries to most of his poems; this 
was, indecd, often necessary on account of the ob- 
scurity of his verses, especially where they are caba- 
listic in content and employ the cabalistic terminol- 
ogy. He generally indicates the meters of the piy- 
yutim, many of which were set to Arabie melodies 
because these, the author thought, were better 
adapted, on account of their melancholy, to arouse 
feclings of devotion and humility (“Shete Yadot,” 
p. 65b); or, as he says farther on in the same work 
(p. 142a), because they sound more solemn than any 
others. He is well aware of the fact that high 
authorities objected to the use of foreign melodies 
for religious hymns, but he does not share their 
view. although he objects most strongly to the 
practise of imitating the sound of foreign words by 
means of Hebrew assonants. Не condemns, for in- 
stance, “Shem Nora,” imitating the title of the 
Italian song “Seniora”; and he felt compelled to 
declare solemnly before God and Israel that һе used 
foreign terms only to praise the Lord and not for 
profane or frivolous purposes (ib. p. 199a). 

From the point of view of literary history the 
passage in “Shete Yadot" (p. 187b) in which he 
names those payyetanim he preferred is valuable. 
He considers a good religious poem one that would 
cheer and gladden him while it would also make 
him weep; that would break the haughtiness of his 
heart and inspire him with love for God (comp. 
Sachs, * Die Religiöse Poesie der Juden in Spanien,” 
p. 207). Although his own poems display little 
taste or beauty, the cabalists were fond of quoting 
them, and some of his piyyutim became part of the 
Sephardic Mahzor (comp. Mahzor Sefarad for * Sha- 
losh Regalim," ed. Vienna, 1836, pp. 21-92; Reu- 
bens, “Catalogue Heshek Shelomoh,” p. 88, No. 578, 
Amsterdam, 1857; Landshuth, ** Ammude ha-‘ Abo- 
dah,” p. 181). 

Lonzano called his chief work “Shete Yadot" 
(= “Two Hands"; Venice, 1618), taking the title 
from Ex. xxvi, 17; and, keeping to the same figure, 
he divided these two “hands” into five “fingers " 

“ezba‘ot ”) each. "The five fingers of the first part, 

called “Yad ‘Ani” (“Hand of the Poor"; comp. 
Ezek. xvi. 49), are severally entitled “Or Torah,” 
“Ma‘arik,” “‘Abodat Mikdash," “Derek Hayyim,” 
and * Tobah Tokahat.” 

(1) “Or Torah," Masoretic studies, and emenda- 
tions of the Masoretic text of the Pentateuch. For 

this he used old Pentateuchal manu- 

Masorah. scripts, from which he took much val- 

uable material not found in other 
Sources. He possessed some very valuable unprinted 
midrashim, among them some which even the author 
of the ‘Aruk and of the Yalkut had never seen. To 
aid him in collecting his splendid library his friends 
wrote to the communities of Jerusalem, Aleppo, and 
Damascus, and he obtained books from those cities. 
Anillustration of Lonzano's scientific spirit is found 
in the passage in which he says: “I have made this 
correction on the strength of ten or more manu- 
scripts, not one of which could be copied [now] for 





100 ducats, and some of which are more than five 
or six hundred years old, namely: the * Massoret 
Seyag la-Torah’ of Meïr ben Todros ha-Levi Abu- 
lafia (a manuscript of the Masorah), the ‘Kiryat 
Sefer’ of Metri, the * *Et Sofer’ of David Kimhi, 
the ‘Shemen Sason,” and various others. Accord- 
ingly, if any one is in doubt as to the reading of any 
passage in the Dible, with God's help I will resolve 
his perplexity, especially if I am at home." Lon- 
zano could not endure the thought that this scientific 
material was lying idle or that it might perish with 
him. He therefore determined to publish the book, 
even at an expense of a hundred ducats for printing, 
although he was weil aware that he was acting cru- 
elly toward his needy family in Jerusalem, to which 
he could send no money. The “Or Torah” was 
afterward published separately (Amsterdam, 1659; 
Hamburg, 1738; Berlin, 1745; Zolkiev, 1747; see 
Benjacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 28). 

(2) “Ma‘arik,” explanations in alphabetical order 
of foreign words in the Talmuds, the Midrashim, and 
the Zohar. His knowledge of Arabic and Greek, 

gained during his toilsome journeys, 
Lexi- proved of great service in his philo- 
cography. sophical investigations. In the intro- 
duction to this part he speaks, not 
without humor, of his new method of treating these 
loan-words and of the way he came to adopt it. 
Thus Lonzano actually reintroduced into lexicogra- 
phy the rational, scientific spirit of the old, classic 
Hebreo-Arabic philologists, despite the opposition 
of his contemporaries and against the authority of 
old, recognized teachers, including even the author 
of the ‘Атик, The summary of the “Ma‘arik” by 
Philippe d’Aquin, the author of the lexicon * Ma- 
‘arik ha-Ma‘areket” (Paris, 1629), like the whole 
of the work “Shete Yadot,” is as valuable as it is 
rare, It has been published in modern times by A. 
Jellinek (Leipsic, 1853), and is printed in the Lem- 
berg edition of the ‘Aruk of Nathan ben Jehiel of 
Rome under the title * Arba'ah Sefarim Niftahim " 
(1857). 

(3) The * 'Abodat Mikdash ? and (4) * Derek Hay- 
yim” are reprints, with additions, from his first 
work, mentioned above; the *'Abodat Mikdash” 
was published also by Judah Perez in his collection 
“Sha‘are Rahamim” (Venice, 1710), by Jacob Em- 
den (Leghorn, 1767), by Azriel of Wilna (Fürth, 
1726), and at Venice at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (see Fürst, * Bibl. Jud.” ii. 256; Zedner, “Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 528). 

(5) “Tobah Tokahat,” didactic poems, written at 
the house of Solomon, his patron in Constantinople. 
These are largely borrowed from a collection of short 
moral proverbs, entitled “Sefer Toze’ot Hayyim,” 
by a certain Moses ben Nathanael ibn Solomon. 

The second part of the “Shete Yadot,” called 
“Yad ha-Melek," and also divided into five “fin- 
gers,” is a collection of old midrashic works, some 
of which appeared here for the first time; others 
afforded more complete and correct texts than any 
previously known. fLonzano himself, on account 
of lack of money, could print only: (1) * Haggadat 
Bereshit"; of the remaining four “fingers” of the 
“Yad ha-Melek," (2) “Midrash Agur” was pub- 
lished, according to Benjacob (“Ozar ha-Sefarim,” 
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p. 299), in 1626, at Safed or Kefar ‘Ain Zeitun; but 
Steinschneider (* Cat. Bodl." col. 1778) denies that it 
ever appeared in print. The other three “fingers” 
exist only in manuscript: (8) “Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu”; (4) * Abot de-Rabbi Natan,” “ Masseket De- 
rek Erez, ”“Otiyyot de R. Akiba”; (5) “Sefer ha- 
T ashlumin, ? containing the remaining portions of 
Genesis Rabbah, and supplements to Midrash Yelam- 
medenu, Sifra, Sifre, and Tanhuma. 
Lonzano wrote also: *'Adi Zahab," glosses to the 
* Lebush " of Mordecai Jaffe (see Azulai, “Shem ha- 
Gedolim,? ii. 106); “Imre Emet,” notes on Hayyim 
Vidal's Cabala; **Omer Man," commentary on Idra 
Zuta, a part of the Zohar, published with a refu- 
tation by Naphtali ben David (Amsterdam, 1729); 
and lexicographical observations on the Yerushalmi 
(published by S. Buber in * Ha-Asif," ii. 320 e£ seg.). 
In spite of physical infirmities, Lonzano was an 
eager combatant, and not only defended his own 
conclusions with energy, but also ag- 
Character- gressively attacked both his prede- 
ization, сеѕѕогѕ and his contemporaries. At 
the same time he always felt conscious 
that their worth was as far above his as the * heaven 
is above the earth” (“Shete Yadot," p. 88). He as- 
sails the author of the midrashic commentary * Mat- 
tenat Kehunnah,” attacks Israel ben Moses Najjara 
on account of blasphemous illustrations and expres- 
sions in his “ ‘Olat Hodesh,” disputes with Abraham 
Monson concerning Vidal's Cabala, with Solomon 
Norzi concerning the Masorah, and with others. It 
can easily be understood that in his single-minded 
devotion to the truth, “to which all owe the highest 
regard? (*Shete Yadot," p. 81b), Lonzano made 
many personal enemies. In only one respect does 
he seem to have been in harmony with the spirit of 
the time, and that was in his love for the Cabala 
and his hostility toward philosophy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. L. Frumkin, Toledot Hakme Yerushala- 
yim, pp. 103 et seg.; D. Kauf шоп; Notes on the Life of 
Menahem di Lonsano, ih J. Q. R. viii. 525; Landshuth, 

‘Ammude ha-'Abodah, i. 178 et seq.; Jellinek, AMa'ar ilc, 
Preface ; ас Zur бїзеһ. der Jüdischen Poesie, p. 96; 
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LOOKING-GLASS. See MIRROR. 


LOPEZ: A family of Sephardic Jews several of 
whom were distinguished for scholarly attainments. 

Eliahu Lopez: Dutch hakam of the seventeenth 
century. He received his rabbinical education, to- 
gether with Isaac Nieto and others, in the Yeshiba 
de los Pintos at Rotterdam, and then at Amsterdam, 
in which city he was for some years ракат. At the 
dedication of the large synagogue he delivered an 
oration, which was printed together with the other 
orations delivered on that occasion. While still а 
young man Lopez wentas hakam to Barbados. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl, Кер. -Port.-J'ud. p. 61; idem, 
in Publ. Am. Jew, Hist. Soc. iii. 


Isaac Lopez: Hakam at Amsterdam. He issued 
anew and revised edition of Aboab's *Nomologia ? 
(Amsterdam, 1727). 

Isaac Henriquez Lopez: Haham in London at 
the beginning of the cighteenth century. At the 
inauguration of the society known as “Sahare Ora 
Vaawi Yethomim " he delivered a discourse which 
was printed under the title “Oracion . . . Que se 








Hizieron en la Celebridad de la Fundacion de la 
Santa y Pia Hermandad de Sahare Ora Vaawi 
Yethomim ? (London, 1708). 

G. M. K. 


LOPEZ, SIR MANASSEH MASSEH: 
English politician; born in Jamaica Jan. 22, 1755; 
died at Maristow House, Devonshire, 1831; de- 
scended from ancient Sephardic stock. Both he 
and his father, Mordecai Rodriguez Lopez, became 
converts to Christianity in 1802. In the same year 
Manasseh Lopez was returned to Parliament as 
member for New Romney, and was created a baro- 
net Oct. 5, 1805, with remainder to his nephew 
Ralph Franco. At the next election Lopez secured 
a seat for Barnstaple, for which borough he was 
again returned in 1818. On March 18, 1819, he was 
found guilty of having bribed the electors of the 
borough of Grampound to secure his election, and 
on conviction was sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment with a fine of £1,000 ($5,000). On Nov. 18 he 
was again prosecuted for a similar offense, and on 
conviction was sentenced to another fine and term 
of imprisonment. Notwithstanding this, Lopez 
was once mere returned to Parliament, in 1828, as 
member for the borough of Westbury. He was re- 
elected in 1826, but resigned to make room for Sir 
Robert Peel, who had been rejected at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

‘Subsequently Lopez filled the office of recorder of 
Westbury, in addition to being a magistrate for two 
counties. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, 
pp. 304, 305; Dict. Nat. Biog.; Gentleman's Magazine, 1831. 


J. G. L. 


LOPEZ, RODRIGO: Court physician to 
Queen Elizabeth; born in Portugal about 1595; ex- 
ecuted June 7, 1594, for having attempted to poison 
the queen. He settled in London in 1559, and in 
1571 was residing in the parish of St. Peter le Poer. 
Previous to this he had become a member of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and was selected in the last- 
mentioned year to read the anatomy lecture at the 
college—an honor which he declined. Before 1584 
he had become body-physician to the Earl of Leices- 
ter; and he was accused of assisting that nobleman 
in removing some of his enemies by poison. Two 
years later he became chief physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, who in 1589 granted him the monopoly of 
importing aniseed and sumac into England. 

At court Lopez became acquainted with the Earl 
of Essex, and was thus brought into relations with 

Don Antonio, the pretender to the 
Relations crown of Portugal, and with Antonio 
with Don Perez, the discharged secretary of 

Antonio. Philip П. Не assisted them in indu- 

cing the queen to permit the attempted 
invasion of Portugal in 1589, and suffered some 
loss of influence through its failure. An indiscreet 
revelation of some of Essex's ailments set that no- 
bleman against him; and about 1590 Lopez began 
intriguing against Antonio with the court of Spain, 
at first with the connivance of Walsingham, who 
hoped through Manuel de Andrada, one of Lo- 
pez’s adherents, to obtain useful information of 
Spanish projects. Andrada brought back a dia- 
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mond and ruby ring worth £100 as an earnest of 
the reward Lopez would get if he removed Don An- 
tonio. Lopez offered the ring to the queen, who 
refused it, presumptive evidence, according to Ma- 
jor Hume, that she knew it came from Philip II. 
Later on, the ring was used as evidence of Lopez's 
designs against the queen. ` 

In Oct., 1593, one Esteban de Gama was seized in 
Lopez's house on a charge of conspiring against 
Don Antonio; and shortly afterward a person named 
Gomez d'Avila was likewise seized on landing at 
Dover. He proved to have mysterious correspond- 
ence relating to “the price of pearls” and to musk 
and amber, and to be in some relation with Lopez. 
A third conspirator, Ticino, was induced to come 
over from Brussels with an invalid safe-conduct. 
By confronting the prisoners some evidence was 
elicited leading to the conclusion that the “ price 
of pearls” referred to a plot against the queen, 
in which Lopez was implicated.. He was seized 
and examined 
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view,” 1894, pp. 440-472) denies his innocence on 
the ground that he kept the negotiations secret. 
Major Hume (“Treason and Plot,” pp. 115-152, 
New York, 1901) considers his guilt unproved, as 
he had been permitted to make similar false sugges- 
tions with the connivance of Walsingham in 1590. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : S. Lee, in Gentleman's Magazine, Feb., 1880; 
idem, in Tr. New Shakespeare Society, 1887-92, pt. ii., pp. 
158-162; idem, in Dict. Nat. Diog. s.v.; Н. Graetz, Shylock 
in der Sage, im Drama, und in der Gesch. Krotoschin, 
1880; Forneron, Philippe II. vol. ii, Paris, 1890; Hume, 
Treason and Plot, p. 116, note. d J 


LOPEZ-LAGUNA. See LAGUNA. 


LOPEZ ROSA: Portuguese Marano family of 
Lisbon, which owned a printing establishment there 
in 1647. 

Duarte Lopez Rosa: Physician; born at Beja. 
Duarte was condemned by the Inquisition at Lisbon 
(Oct. 10, 1793) as an adherent of Judaism. 

Moses Duarte Lopez Rosa: Physician and 
poet of the seventeenth century; born at Beja, 
Stayed fora time 
at Rome, and 
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suspicion. La- 
ter, confessions 
of the minor 
conspirators led 
to Lopez being 
put on the rack, 
where he con- 
fessed to having 
entertained sug- 
gestions as to 


fessed Judaism, 
taking the name 
of Moses. He 
was а member 
of the Akademia 
de los Floridos 
at Amsterdam. 
Especially at- 
tached to the 
Portuguese 
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queen for the 
sum of 50,000 
ducats, but, 
as he alleged, 
merely with the 
design of cozen- 
ing the King 
of Spain and of getting as much money out of 
him as possible. This excuse was not accepted; 
and, after lingering some time in the 
His Tower, he, with D'Avila and Ticino, 
Execution. was hanged, drawn, and quartered as 
a traitor, declaring with his last breath 
amid the derision of the spectators that he loved the 
queen as well as he loved Jesus Christ. 

His trial created a great sensation at the time. 
References are made to it in Marlowe’s * Faustus," 
Dekker's “Whore of Babylon,” and Middleton’s 
“Game at Chess”; while it has been suggested by 
Sidney Lee that he was the original Shylock in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” a version of which appears to 
have been put on the stage about two months after 
Lopez’s execution. The fact that Shakespeare was 
on the side of the Earl of Essex, and that Antonio is 
adopted as the name of the hero, lends some plausi- 
bility to this suggestion. бее SHYLOCK. 

Historians are divided as to the exact amount of 
criminality involved in Lopez's connection with 
Spanish plots. Dimock (“English Historical Re- 
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Lopez Conspiring to Poison Queen Elizabeth. 
(From Carleton's ** Thankful Remembrances,” 1624.) 
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poem to the 
royal bride 
elect, a princess 
of Neuburg, and 
to the brides- 
man, D. Manuel Telles da Silva; and some years 
later he wrote a pean on the birth of an infante, 
The published works of Lopez Rosa include: 
* Alientos de la Verdad en los Clarines de la Fama," 
etc., Amsterdam, 1688; *Soneto Dedicado a la 
i Princeza de Neuburgo D. Maria Sofia, 
Agora Rainha de Portugal, em Sua Felice União 
com el Rey D. Pedro IL" n.d., n.p.; “Soneto ao 
exc. Senhor Principe Senescal de Ligue," n.d., р.р. ; 
“ Panegyrico Sobre la Restauracion de Inglaterra en 
la Coronacion de las Magestades de Guillelmo Ш. y 
Ser* Maria por Reyes de la Gran Bretafia,” 2b. 1690; 
* Elogios ao Felice Nacimiento do Infante de Portu- 
gal, Filho de D. Pedro II. e de D. Maria Sofia,” #0. 
1691. The following remained unprinted: ^ Luzes de 
la Idea y Academicos Discursos Que Se Proposieron 
en la Ilustre Academia de Amsterdam en el Afio de 
1683, Intit. Los Floridos de la Almendra, con Otros 
Fiores del Ingenio"; and * Novellas Espanholes." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, i. 
733; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 95; idem, Gesch. 
der Juden in Portugal, p. 319. * 
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Ruy (Ezekiel) Lopez Rosa: Astrologer; born 
in Portugal; lived at Amsterdam in the seventeenth 
century. He gave an exposition of the “seven 
weeks” of Daniel ix. 25. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas, p. 54; Kay- 
serling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 95; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 8044, 

Simon Lopez Rosa (called also Abraham 
Farrar): Physician, and director of the oldest 
Spanish-Portuguese congregation (Bet Ya‘akob) in 
Amsterdam; died Dec. 14, 1618 (his wife died nine 
days later). He was not an orthodox Jew. He 
spoke slightingly of the Haggadah and the Cabala, 
and converted many members of the community to 
his liberal views. A precursor of Uriel Acosta, 
Lopez Rosa opposed the rulings of the Rabbis, thus 
occasioning a quarrel in the con gregation, which led 
to the founding in 1618 of a new congregation (Bet 
Yisrael). R. Joel Sirkes of Brest-Litovsk, to whom 
the rabbis of Amsterdam carried the case, advised 
them to excommunicate Lopez Rosa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Евр.-Роті.-Јий. p. 44; 
idem, in R. E. J. xliii. 219 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

LORD'S PRAYER, THE: Name given by the 
Christian world to the prayer which Jesus taught 
his disciples (Matt. vi. 9-13; Luke xi. 1-4). Accord- 
ing to Luke the teaching of the prayer was suggested 
by one of Jesus’ disciples who, on seeing him holding 
communion with God in prayer, asked him to teach 
them also to pray, as John the Baptist had similarly 
taught his disciples a certain form of prayer. Obvi- 
ously, then, the latter was of a similar character. 
From the Talmudic parallels (Tosef., Ber. iii. 7; Ber. 
10b-17a, 29b; Yer. Ber. iv. 7d) it may be learned 
thatit was customary for prominent masters to re- 
cite brief prayers of their own in addition to the 
regular prayers; and there is indeed a certain simi- 
larity noticeable between these prayers and that of 
Jesus. 

As the following extracts from the Revised Ver- 
sion show, the prayer in Luke is much shorter than 
that in Matthew, from which it differs, too, in ex- 
pression. Possibly both were in circulation among 
the early Christians; the one in Matthew, however, 
is of a later origin, as is shown below: 


MATTHEW. LUKE. 
Our Father which art in Father, Hallowed be thy 
heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 
name. 


Thy Kingdom come. Thy Thy Kingdom come. 
will be done, as in heaven so 
on earth. 

Give us this day our daily 
[Greek : apportioned or need- 
ful] bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our 


Give us day by day our daily 
[apportioned] bread. 


And forgive us our sins; 
for we ourselves also forgive 


debtors. every one that is indebted to 
us. 
And bring us not into temp- And bring us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from the tation. 


evil one. 
manuscripts: For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever. Amen.] 


{Addition in many 


The prayer is a beautiful combination or selection 
of formulas of prayer in circulation among the Ha- 





sidzan circles; and there is nothing in it expressive 
of the Christian belief that the Messiah had arrived 
in the person of Jesus. On the contrary, the first 
and principal part is a prayer for the coming of the 
kingdom of God, exactly as is the Kapprsu, with 
which it must be compared in order to be thoroughly 
understood. 

The invocation “ Our Father ” = * Abinu” or ABBA 
(hence in Luke simply * Father") is one common 
in the Jewish liturgy (see SHEMONEH *EsREH, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth benedictions, and comp. es- 
pecially in the New-Year's ritual the 
prayer “Our Father, our King! Dis- 
close the glory of Thy Kingdom 
unto us speedily”). More frequent 
in Hasidzan circles was the invocation 
* Our Father who art in heaven” (Ber. v. 1; Yoma 
viii. 9; Sotah ix. 15; Abot v. 20; Tosef., Demai, ii. 9; 
and elsewhere: “ Yehi razon mi-lifne abinu she-ba- 
shamayim,” and often in the liturgy). A comparison 
with the Kaddish (“May His great name be hal- 
lowed in the world which He created, according to 
His will and may He establish His Kingdom... 
speedily and at а near time з. see Baer, *'Abodat 
Yisrael,” p. 129, note), with the Sabbath * Kedush- 
shah” (* Mayest Thou be magnified and hallowed in 
the midst of Jerusalem . . . so that our eyes may 
behold Thy Kingdom "), and with the * Al ha-Kol” 
(Massek. Soferim xiv. 12, and prayer-book: “ Magni- 
fied and hallowed . . . be the name of the supreme 
King of Kings in the worlds which He created, this 
world and the world to come, in accordance with 
His will... and may we see Him eye to eye when 
He returneth to His habitation”) shows that the 
three sentences, “Hallowed be Thy name,” “Thy 
Kingdom come,” and “ Thy will be done on earth as 
in heaven," originally expressed one idea only—the 
petition that the Messianic kingdom might appear 
speedily, yet always subject to God's will. The 
hallowing of God's name in the world forms part of 
the ushering in of His kingdom (Ezek. xxxviii. 23), 
while the words “Thy will be done” refer to the 
time of the coming, signifying that none but God 
Himself knows the time of His “ divine pleasure” 
(*razon"; Isa. lxi. 2; Ps. Ixix. 14; Luke ii. 14). 

The problem for the followers of Jesus was to 
find an adequate form for this very petition, since 
they could not, like the disciples of John and the 
rest of the Essenes, pray “May Thy Kingdom come 
speedily ” in view of the fact that for them the Mes- 
siah had appeared in the person of Jesus. The formre- 
ported to have been recommended by Jesus is rather 
vague and indefinite: © Thy Kingdom come”; and 
the New Testament exegetes explain it as referring 
to the second coming of the Messiah, the time of the 
perfection of the kingdom of God (comp. Luke 
xxii. 18). In the course of time the interpretation 
of the sentence * Thy will be done” was broadened in 
the sense of the submitting of everything to God’s 
will, in the manner of the prayer of R. Eliezer (ist 
cent.): “Do Thy will in heaven above and give 
rest of spirit to those that fear Thee on earth, and 
do what is good in Thine eyes. Blessed be Thou 
who hearest prayer!" (Tosef., Ber. iii. 7). 

The rest of the prayer, also, stands in close relation 
to the Messianic expectation. Exactly as R. Elie- 
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zer (Mek.: *Eleazar of Modin”) said: “Пе who 
created the day created also its provision; where- 

fore he who, while having suficient 
Relation to food for the day, Says: ' What shall I 
Messianic eat to-morrow?’ belongs to the men 


Expecta- of little faith such as were the Israel- 
tion. ites at the giving of the manna" 


(Mek., Beshallah, Wayassa‘, ii. ; Sotah 
48b), so Jesus said: “Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat or. . . drink... . . O ye 
of little faith... . Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, . . . and all these things shall be added to 
you” (Matt.vi. 25-34; Luke xii. 22-31: comp. also 
Simeon b. Yohai, Mek. {.с.; Ber. 95b; Kid. iv. 14). 
Faith being thus the prerequisite of those that wait 
for the Messianic time, it behooves them to pray, 
in the words of Solomon (Prov. xxx. 8, Hebr.: 
comp. Bezah 16a), “Give us our apportioned bread ” 
(*lehem hukki "), that is, the bread we need daily. 

Repentance being another prerequisite of redemp- 
tion (Pirke R. El. xliii. ; Targ. Yer. and Midr. Le- 
kah Tob to Deut. xxx. 2; Philo, “De Execrationi- 
bus,” 83 8-9), a prayer for forgiveness of sin is also 
required in this connection. But on this point spe- 
cial stress was laid by the Jewish sages of old. 
“Forgive thy neighbor the hurt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when 
thou prayest,” says Den Sira (Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xxviii. 2). “To whom is sin pardoned? To him 
who forgiveth injury” (Derek Erez Zuta viii. 8; 
К. Н. 17a; see also Jew. Encye. iv. 590, s.v. DIDAS- 
CALIA). Accordingly Jesus said: * Whensoever ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye have au ght against any 
one; that your Father also which is in heaven may 
forgive you your trespasses? (Mark xi. 35, R. V.). 
It was this precept which prompted the formula 
“And forgive us our sins [“hobot” = “debts ”; the 
equivalent of “‘awonot” = “sins ”] as we also for- 
give those that have sinned [“hayyabim ” = “those 
that are indebted "] against us.” 

Directly connected with this is the prayer “ And 
lead us not into temptation." This also is found in 
the Jewish morning prayer (Ber. 60b: comp. Rab: 
“Never should a man bring himself into temptation 
as David did, saying, ‘Examine me, O Lord; and 
prove me’ [Ps. xxvi. 2], and stumbled” [Sanh. 
107a]. And as sin is the work of Satan (James i. 
15), there comes the final prayer, *But deliver us 
from the evil one [Satan]." This, with variations, is 
the theme of many Hasid:ean prayers (Der. 10b-17a, 
60b), “the evil one” being softened into “yezer 
ha-ra‘” = “evil desire,” and “evil companionship ” 
or “evil accident”; so likewise “the evil one” in 
the Lord’s Prayer was later on referred to things 
evil (see commentaries on the passage). 

The doxology added in Matthew, following a 
number of manuscripts, is a portion of I Chron. 
xxix. 11, and was the liturgical chant with which 
the Lord’s Prayer was concluded in the Church; it 
occurs in the Jewish ritual also, the whole verse 
being chanted at the opening of the Ark of the Law. 

On closer analysis it becomes apparent that the 
closing verses, Matt. vi. 14-15, refer solely to the 
prayer for forgiveness. Consequently the original 
passage was identical with Mark xi. 95; and the 
Lord's Prayer in its entirety is a later insertion in 





Matthew. Possibly the whole was taken over from 
the “ Didache (viii, 2), which in its original Jewish 
form may have contained the prayer exactly as 
“the disciples of John” were wont to recite it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. H. Chase, The Lord's Prayer tn the Early 
Church, iu Terts and Studies, За ed., Cambridge, 1891; 
Charles Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 1897, pp. 124- 
30 ; A. Harnack, Die Ursprüngliche Gestalt. des Vaterun- 


ser, in Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen Academie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1904. E 
NS 


LORD’S SUPPER (called also The Last 
Supper): Name taken from I Cor. xi. 20, and given 
by the Christian world to the rite known as the 
eucharist, the partaking of the cup of wine aud 
the bread offered in memory of Jesus' death and 
brought into connection with the Story of his 
last meal, which he is said to have taken with his 
disciples on the eve of his crucifixion. Accord. 
ing to the synoptic Gospels (Matt. xxvi. 26-29; 
Mark xiv. 98-95; Luke xxii. 15-18, 19), Jesus was 
partaking of the Passover meal with his disciples on 
the fourteenth of Nisan, before his capture by the 
officers of the high priest. The Gospel of John, 
however, knows nothing of the institution and 
assigns the crucifixion to the fourteenth day of Ni- 
san, the day when the Passover lamb is sacrificed. 
This discrepancy shows that the identification 
of the “crucified Christ" with the “lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world” (John i. 
29 [adapted from Isa. liii. 7]; I Peter i. 19; Acts 
viii. 82; Rev. v. 6; and elsewhere) gradually led to 
an identification of Jesus with the Passover lamb 
also (see I Cor. v. 7). 

Subsequently the mystic love-meals of the Mithra- 
worshipers, who also broke bread and drank the 
Soma-wine in memory of Mithra's last Supper (see 
T. Cumont, * Die Mysterien des Mithra," pp. 99-101, 
118-119, Leipsic, 1908), caused the love-feasts of the 
early Christians to be celebrated as actual remem- 
brances of the last supper eaten by Jesus; and so 
a special passage was inserted (I Cor. xi. 28-28, in- 
terrupting the context, and contradictory to 20. x. 4) 
in which the apostle rather oddly declares that 
he had received from Jesus by inspiration the 
statement that he had instituted the eucharist on the 
night of his betrayal, giving the formulas for the 
bread and the cup which, with some variations, ap- 
pears in each of the three synoptic Gospels. Iacom- 
patible with the whole Story, however, is the fact 
that the Christian "Ртрасне (ix. 1-4; comp. JEW. 
Excvc. iv. 587) gives the eucharist formulas for the 
cup and the wine used in Christian circles without 
any reference to the crucifixion or to the last sup- 
per. This makes it probable that the institution 
had developed out of the Essene communion-meals 
and was only at a later time referred to Jesus. 

The original idea of the Essene communion-feasts, 
borrowed from Parsecism, remained attached to it: 
the hope for the banquets (of leviathan) in paradise; 
wherefore Jesus is reported as having especially re- 
ferred to wine in the Kingdom of God (Matt. xxvi. 
29; Mark xiv. 25; Luke xxii. 18, 80). 

The whole story of the Passover celebration by 
Jesus on the eve of his crucifixion thus arose in cir- 
cles where real familiarity with Jewish law and life 
nolongerexisted. Ithas, however, been argued that 
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the ritual of the mass or communion service is derived 
from that of the Passover eve service (see Bickell, 
“Messe und Pascha ”). 

LORIA. See LURIA. 

LORIA, ACHILLE: Italian political econo- 
mist; born at Mantua March 2, 1857; educated at 
the lyceum of his native city and the universities of 
Bologna, Pavia, Rome, Berlin, and London. He be- 
came professor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Sienna in 1881; and he has held a similar ap- 
pointment in the University of Padua since 1891. 

Loria is the author of: *La Rendita Fondiaria e 
le Sue Elisione Naturale,” Milan, 1880; “Le Basi 
Economiche della Costituzione Sociale,” Turin, 
1886 (translated into French 1898, German 1895, and 
English 1899); * Analisi della Proprietà Capitalista,” 
2 vols., 2b. 1889 (received the royal prize); ^L'Opera 
Postuma di Carlo Marx," Rome, 1895; * Problemi 
Sociali Contemporanci,” Milan, 1896 (translated into 
French 1897); “La Costituzione Economica Odi- 
erna," Turin, 1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conrad, Handwürterb. der Staatswissen- 
schaften. 

8. F. T. H. 

LORIA, GINO: Italian mathematician; born 
at Mantua May 19, 1862; educated at the Mantua 
lyceum and at the University of Turin, becoming 
doctor of mathematics in 1884. The same year he 
was appointed demonstrator in mathematics in the 
University of Turin; in 1886, teacher at the military 
academy, Turin; and in 1887, assistant professor in 
the University of Genoa, where since 1891 he has 
held the chair of descriptive geometry. 

Loria’s publications treat of pure mathematics and 
its history, and have appeared in Italian and foreign 
magazines. He is also the author of “Il Passato ed 
il Presente delle Principali Teorie Geometriche,” 2d 
ed. 1896 (translated into German, Polish, and Eng- 


lish), 

8. F. T. H. 

LORKI, IBN VIVES. See Inn Vives Ar- 
LORQUI. 

LORM, HIERONYMUS. See LANDESMANN, 
HEINRICH. 


LORRAINE. бее METZ. 


LOS ANGELES : Commercial and manufactur- 
ing city in the state of California; situated on the 
left bank of the river of the same name, and about 
14 miles from the Pacific Ocean. Jews first settled 
in Los Angeles in 1849; and they increased in num- 
ber so rapidly that within a few years they organ- 
ized а congregation and erected a house of worship. 
They also obtained from the city the grant of a tract 
of land for a cemetery, and established a charitable 
organization to afford decent burial for the poor. 

At present (1904) the Jews number about 3,000 in 
a total population of about 120,000. There are a 
number of Jewish educational and charitable institu- 
tions, of which may be mentioned: Ladies' Hebrew 
Benevolent Society, Los Angeles Lodge I. О. B. В. 
and two other B'nai B'rith lodges, Kaspare Cohn 
Hospital Association, and Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
congregation has had five rabbis: A. W. Edelman, 
F. Schreiber, A. Blum, M. G. Solomon, and S. Hecht, 
ihe present incumbent. 


The Jewish contingent of the population has taken 
an active part in promoting the business interests of 
the city, and a number of Jews are prominent as 
bankers, manufacturers, real-estate dealers, whole- 
sale-grocery merchants, etc. "There are also several 
Jewish physicians, lawyers, architects, and mechan- 
ics. See Jew. Encyc. iii. 511, s.c. CALIFORNIA. 

А. 

LOST PROPERTY. See FINDER OF PROP- 
ERTY. 

LOT (»15).—Biblical Data: боп of Haran, 
Abraham's brother, and, consequently, nephew of 
Abraham; emigrated with his grandfather, Terah, 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran (Gen. xi. 81). 
Lot joined Abraham in the land of Canaan, and in 
the time of famine went with him to Egypt (2d. xii. 
4, xiii. 1. Owing to Lot’s riches in flocks and 
tents a quarrel arose between his herdsmen and 
those of Abraham, the result of which was the sep- 
aration of uncle and nephew. Lot chose the fertile 
plain of the Jordan, and extended his tents to Sodom 
(ib. xiii. 5-12). After the defeat of the King of Sod- 
om and his allies in the valley of Siddim, Lot, who 
had been dwelling among them, was taken prisoner, 
with all his family and property, by Chedorlaomer; 
but he was rescued by Abraham (#0. xiv. 12-16). 

In Gen. xix. Lot is represented as the counterpart 
of Abraham in regard to hospitality: like Abraham, 
he rose to meet the angels, whom he took for men, 
bowing to them; and, like Abraham, too, he 
“pressed " them to enter his house and “made them 
a feast” (ib. хіх. 1-3). When his dwelling was sur- 
rounded by the profligate people of Sodom, Lot 
placed his duty as a host above that as а father and 
offered them his two unmarried daughters. The 
angels then announced to him that their mission was 
to destroy the guilty cities, and urged him to leave 
the place. Lot tried, but unsuccessfully, to persuade 
his sons-in-law to leave also. He himself hesitated 
to flee, and the angels took him, his wife, and his two 
daughters by the hand, “the Lord being merciful 
unto him,” and led him out of the city. They then 
enjoined him to flee to the mountain without look- 
ing behind him; but the mountain being so far off 
Lot requested them to spare the small city of Zoar 
in order that he might find refuge there; and his 
request was granted. During the flight to Zoar, 
Lot’s wife, who looked behind her, was turned into 
a pillar of salt (20. xix. 4-22, 26). 

Lot, fearing that Zoar, also, might be destroyed 
eventually, went up to the mountain and dwelt ina 
cave, where, by an incestuous intercourse with his 
two daughters, he became the ancestor of the two 
nations Moab and Ammon (20. xix. 80-88). Lot is 
twice mentioned in the expression * children of Lot," 
applied to Ammon and Moab (Deut. ii. 19; Ps. 
]xxxiii. 8). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: Lot is gener- 
ally represented by the Rabbis in an unfavorable 
light. When the quarrel arose between his shep- 
herds and those of Abraham (Gen. xiii. 7), there was 
a quarrel between Abraham and Lot also. The lat- 
ter sent his flocks to graze in fields that did not be- 
long to him; and when Abraham, induced by the 
complaints of the wronged owners, remonstrated, 
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Lot showed himself rebellious (Тага. of pseudo- 
Jonathan and Yer. to Gen. xiii. 7; Pesik. R. 8 [ed. 
Friedmann, pp. 9b-10a]; Gen. R. xli. 6-7). Lot, 
while separating himself from Abraham, separated 
himself from God also, saying, “I have no desire 
either in Abraham or in his God” (Gen. В. xli. 
9-10) It was only after the wicked (“rasha‘ ”) Lot 
had left Abraham that God spoke again to the latter 
(Pesik. R. 1.е.; comp. Gen. xiii. 14). Lot was given 
over to lust; therefore he chose Sodom as his resi- 
dence (Pesik. R. 7.c.; Gen. R. xli. 9), and his daugh- 
ters’ act of incest was due to his neglect. The 
account of it was therefore read every Saturday in 
the synagogues asa warning to the public (Nazir 
28b; Gen. R. li. 12). 

The above-mentioned incident of the Hocks shows 
that Lot was not too conscientious; he was besides 
very greedy of wealth; and at Sodom he practised 
usury (Gen. R. li. 8). His hesitation to leave the 
city (comp. Gen. 
xix. 16) was due 
to his regret for 
his great wealth 
which he was 
obliged to aban- 
don (Gen. R. 1. 
17) The Rabbis 
cited the drunk- 
enness of Lot as 
an example of 
the degree of in- 
toxication which 
renders а man ir- 
responsible (‘ Er. 
65a). All the 
special favors 
which Lot re- 
ceived from God 
were granted 
through the 
merit of Abra- 
ham; otherwise 
he would have 
perished with 
the people of 
Sodom (Gen. R. xli. 4; Midr. ha-Gadol to Gen. xiii. 
11). His being spared at the time of the destruction 
of Sodom is recorded also as a reward for not hav- 
ing betrayed Abraham when tho latter told Pharaoh 
that Sarah was his sister (25. li. 8). 

The Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer, however, shows a much 
milder attitude toward Lot, interpreting the word 
“gaddik” of Gen. xviii. 93 as referring to him 
(Pirke R. El. xxv.). Besides passing over in silence 
Lot's shameful deods, it records the hospitality 
which, in imitation of Abraham, he practised at 
Sodom: even after the people of Sodom had pro- 
claimed that any hospitable person would be 
burned, he continued to practise it under cover of 
night. This trait is mentioned also in Gen. В. (1. 8); 
but it is there narrated in a manner which renders 
Lot's merits insignificant. It is further said (ib. 1. 
9; Lev. R. xxiii) that Lot pleaded the whole 
night in favor of the people of Sodom. The Alpha- 
bet of Ben Sira (ed. Bagdad, pp. 2b, 17b, 19b), 
apparently borrowing from the Koran. (suras vii, 








Lot’s Wife Turned into a Pillar of Salt. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 





78-82, xxii. 48), calls Lot “a perfectly righteous 
man? (“gaddik gamur”) and prophet (comp. II 
Peter ii. 7, 8; Epstein, “ Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehu- | 
dim,” 191). 

Genesis Rabbah (1. 14) concludes that Lot had at 
the time of the destruction of Sodom four daugh- 
ters, two married and two betrothed, and that the 
latter escaped with their father. But he had previ- 
ously had a daughter named Pelotet, who was mar- 
ried to one of the inhabitants of Sodom. She 
secretly practised hospitality, but being one day 
discovered by the people of Sodom, was sentenced 
to be burned (Pirke R. El. Z.e.; “Sefer ha-Yashar,” 
“Lek Leka," ed. Leghorn, p. 28a).  Lot's wife, 
called “ ‘Irit ” or * ‘Idit,” desirous to see whether her 
other two daughters followed her, looked behind 
her; but she then saw the back of the Shekinah 
and was accordingly punished for her imprudence 
(Pirke R. EL Le). She was turned into a pillar of 
salt because she 
had previously 
sinned by not 
giving salt to 
strangers (Targ. 
pseudo-Jona- 
Шап and Yer. to 
Gen. xix. 26; 
comp. Gen. R. 
Ji. 7). According 
to a legend, oxen 
used to consume 
every day the 
pillar of salt by 
licking it down 
to the toes, but 
it was restored 
by the morning 
(Pirke R. El 
Le.; Sefer ha- 
Yashar, “ Wa- 
yera,” p. 28a, b). 
Lot’s wife, be- 
ing turned into 
a pillar of salt, 
was not con- 
sidered as a dead body, contact with which ren- 
dered one unclean (Niddah 70b) Тһе transfor- 
mation was one of those miraculous occurrences 
at sight of which one must recite a benediction 
(Ber. 54a). 

8. 8. M. Szr. 
— Critical View : Lot is regarded by the critics as 
ап eponym representing the supposed common an- 
cestor of the two tribes or nations of Moab and Am- 
mon. His relation to Abraham is in this view 
intended to mark the ethnographic connection of 
these two tribes with the Israelites; and his choice 
of an eastern location may be taken as indicating à 
voluntary relinquishment of all claims of the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites to Canaan. His relations with 
his daughters probably represent some rough pleas- 
antry common among the Israelitish folk and indica- 
ting their scorn for their nearest neighbors. Fenton, 
however (* Early Hebrew Life”), suggests that in a 
matriarchal state such unions would not be indeco- 





| rous, since in social stages where descent was traced 
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ouly through the mother the father would be no re- 
lation to the children. 

The story about Lot's wife, also, bears marks of 
popular origin, and is regarded by critics and travel- 
ers as а folk-legend intended to explain some pillar 
of erystallized rock-salt resembling the female hu- 
man form. Owing to its composition, such a pillar 
would soon dissolve. One in the neighborhood of 
the Dead Sea was identified by Josephus (“ Ant.” i. 
11, & 4) as that of Lot’s wife; and another (or the 
sume) had that name at the time of Clement of 
Rome (І Cor. xi. 2). 

As Lot is declared to have dwelt in a cave (Gen. 
xix. 80), Ewald (“History of Israel" i. 818) and 
Dillmann («d loc.) identify him with Lotan, the 
leader of one of the tribes of Horites or cave-dwell- 
ers (Gen. xxxvi. 22, 29). The Dead Sea is still 
called “Bahr Lut.” 

к. б.н. J. 

LOTS: Means of determining chances. Primi- 
tive peoples, and occasionally those on a higher 
plane of culture, resort to lots for the purposes of 
augury. They spin a coconut or entangle strips of 
leather in order to obtain an omen. Thieves espe- 
cially are detected by the casting of lots, ete. (Tylor, 
« Primitive Culture,” German ed., i. 78-89). The 
pagans on a ship with Jonah under stress of a storm 


cast lots in order to find out who among them had. 


incurred the Divine anger (Jonah i. 7). Haman re- 
sorted to the lot when he intended to destroy the 
Jews (Esth. iii. 7). The Greek heroes cast their 
lots into Agamemnon’s helmet in order to ascertain 
who should fight with Hector (“ Iliad,” vii. 171). In 
ancient Italy oracles with carved lots were used. 
The ancient Israclites likewise resorted to the lot 
for the most varied purposes. Rhabdomancy was 
known as late as Hosea (Hos. iv. 12); and Ezekiel 
(Ezek. xxi. 26 её seg.) mentions the arrow-oracle of 
the King of Babylon, which was still used a thou- 
sand years later among the pagan 
In Ancient Arabians (Wellhausen, * Reste Arabi- 
Israel. schen Heidenthums,” 2d ed., pp. 126 et 
зед.; comp. Sprenger, “Leben und 
Lehre des Mohammed,” i. 259 e£ seg. ; Huber, 
“Ueber das Meiser-Spicl der Heidnischen Araber,” 
Leipsic, 1888). As the priestly lot-oracles are dis- 
cussed under EPnop, URIM AND Тпоммім, and 
Trrapnim, the present article deals merely with 
the lot in secular life. Joshua discovers the. thief, 
and Saul the guilty one, by means of the lot (Josh. 
vii. 16 e£ seq. ; I Sam. xiv. 42; comp. I Sam. x. 20 
et seq.). Primitive peoples divide land and other 
common property by means of the lot. In Hebrew 
the word for “lot” (4 goral ”) has retained the mean- 
ing of “share”; 16 has also acquired the more gen- 
eral meaning of “fate” (Isa. xvii. 14, lvii. 6; Jer. 
xiii. 95; Ps. xvi. 5; Dan. xii) The laud west 
of the Jordan is divided among the several tribes 
by lot (Num. xxvi 55 et seg, xxxiii. 54, xxxiv. 
18, xxxvi. 9; Josh. xiii. 6, xiv. 2, xv. 1, xvii. 
1, xviii, 6-10, xix. 51, xxiii. 4: Ps. lxxviii. 55, 
cv. 11; comp. Ezek. xlv. 1, xlvii. 22). Jewish tra- 
dition, finding offense in this kind of allotment, de- 
clared that the land was really divided under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the lot being merely 
the visible means of confirming the division for the 





people (Sifre, Num. 182; В. B. 122a). Prov. xvi. 
38 and xviii. 18 indicate that lots were cast in legal 
controversies. The wicked “part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture ” (Ps. 
xxii. 19; comp. Matt. xxvii. 35; John xxix. 24). 
Booty of war is divided by lot (Joel iv. 3; Nahum 
iii. 10; Ob. 11; see also Judges xx. 9; Neh. x. 85, 
xi. 1; I Chron. xxiv. 5, xxv. 8, xxvi. 18 (see Herzog- 
Hauck, * Real-Encyc." 3d ed., xi. 643 et seq.). 

According to the etymology of the word “ goral,” 
the lots were probably small stones, or sticks, as Hos. 
iv. 12 indicates. They were thrown, or possibly 
shaken (Prov. xvi, 33, “into the lap”), so that one 
fell out, whereby the case in question was decided. 
It can not be ascertained whether a tablet with wri- 
ting on it is meant in Lev. xvi. 8, as the Mishnah 
assumes (Yoma iii. 9, iv. 1). At the time of the 
Second Temple the lot was prominent in the Tem- 

ple cult, and customs were developed, 
In Talmud after Biblical example, whereby the 
and several offices were apportioned by 

Midrash. lot. The priests drew lots in all cases 

where differences might arise (Yoma 
87a, 89a-41a, 62a-63b, 65b; Zeb. 118b; Men. 59b; 
Ker. 28a). In Tamid i. 2 the overseer of the Tem- 
ple calls for the lot; and Yoma 24b records a dis- 
cussion whether the priests shall draw lots in holy 
orinsecular garments. Lots were cast four times in 
.succession (Yoma iv. 1). The Prophets increased the 
four classes of priests that returned from the Dias- 
pora to twenty-four; they mixed up the names of 
the additional ones and placed them in an urn (káA27) 
and then let each of the four original classes of priests 
draw five names (Tosef., Ta‘an. ii. 1, and parallel 
passages) The urn was originally made of cypress- 
wood; but the high priest Ben Gamala had one 
which was made of gold (Yoma iii. 9); hence draw- 
ing lots from it created a sensation (Xer. Yoma 41b, 
below). In the sanctuary the lots were taken out by 
hand (Yoma 89b, 402). The lot was either a black 
or а white pebble (Yer. Yoma iv., beginning), or 
was made of olive-, nut-, or cypress-wood (Yoma 
97a). . A third kind, consisting of pieces of paper 
with writing on them (x«rrátov), is frequently men- 
tioned. 

Many facts seem to indicate that choosing by lot 
was common in post-Biblical times. Moses chose 
the seventy elders (Num. xi. 26) by selecting six 
men from each of the twelve tribes, and then placing 
seventy-two pieces of paper (петтакор), of which two 
were blank, into an urn, one being drawn by each 
man. He proceeded similarly in determining the 
978 first-born who were to pay each five shekels ran- 
som, 22,978 tickets in all being drawn (Yer. Sanh. 
19c, below, and parallel passages). Eldad and Me- 
dad were, according to Targ. Yer. to Num. xi. 26, 
among the elders who drew lots. Jacob’s sons also 
drew lots to decide who should take Joseph's coat to 
their father (Gen. R. Ixxxiv.). Achan attempted to 
bring the casting of lots into discredit when he said 
to Joshua: “If I order you and the high priest Elea- 
zar to draw lots, one of you will certainly be pro- 
nounced guilty” (Sanh. 48b) Nebuchadnezzar’s 
casting of lots (Ezek. xxi. 25 et seg.) is mentioned ; 
but, according to the vernacular of the time, the 
Greek word &25poc is used, which occurs also in 
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Acts i. 26 (Lam. R., Preface, No.. 5; Midr. Teh. x. 
6; comp. 2b. x. боп casting of lots among the Ro- 
mans, and Krauss, * Lehnwortor,? ii, 945b). 

In Palestine brothers divided their patrimony by 
lot as late as, and probably much later than, the 
second century (B. B. 106b). Apparently the lot 
was also occasionally used in ordaining teachers 
(Yer. Bik. 65d, 1. 94). Under Grecian influence the 
drawing of lots degenerated into dice-playing. “No 
one is accepted as witness who plays with little 
stones [фФос],” i.e., gambles professionally (Yer. 
Sanh. iii. 6 and parallel passages). The same regu- 
lation applies to the dice-player (коеот and xufleía), 
who is frequently referred to (see passages in 
Krauss, Lc. ii. 501). 

The drawing of lots and its companion practise, 
the throwing of dice, were common in the Middle 

Ages; and they are even in vogue at 

In the Mid- the present time. Moses of Coucy (e. 
dle Ages 1250) mentions xylomancy. Splinters 
and in of wood the rind of which had been 
Folk-Lore. removed on one side, were tossed up, 
and according as they fell on the 

peeled or the unpeeled side, augured favorably or 
unfavorably (Güdemann, * Gesch.” i. 82) An Ital- 
ian teacher denounced the casting of lots (ib. ii. 
221). Dice-playing was especially in vogue among 
the Italian Jewsof the Middle Ages, and was, as well 
as other games of hazard, frequently forbidden (cd, 
ii. 210. In Germany there was a game of chance, 
called * Rück oder Schneid," in which a knife was 
used (Berliner, p. 22). Many books on games of 
chance originated in the later Middle Ages (see bib- 


sagelunst, ete., Jena, 1878; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneye. За 
ed., xi. 643 et seq.; B. Stade, Gesch. Israels, i. A71 et seq.; E. n. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, Index; Germ. ed., i. 78 et. seq., Leip- 
sic, 1873; I. Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidenthuis, 
2d ed., pp. 132 ct seq.; Winer, B. R. ii. ЗІ. On medieval and 
modern lot-books: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 90 et кеп. 
A. Berliner, Aus dem Leben der Deutschen Juden im Mit- 
telalter, Berlin, 1900; M. Grunwald, Mittheilungen der Qe- 
sellschaft für Jüdische Volkskunde, v. 12; M. Güdemann, 
Gesch. i., i; Steinsehneider, Loosbücher, in Hebr. Bibl. vi, 
120; idem, Jdidisclie Literatur, ch. xxii., end. 


A. L. B. 
LOTTERIES. Seo GAMBLING. 
LOUISVILLE. бее KENTUCKY. 

LOUSADA (OF PEAK HOUSE): Name of a 
family that has held for many generations large pos- 
sessions in Jamaica. A member of the family was 
created Duke de Lousada and Marquis di San Mini- 
ato. It isthe only Jewish family that has held so 
exalted a title. Tts members claim to be descendants 
of the original Spanish grandees of that name, Isaac 
de Lousada was confirmed, in 1848, in the titles that 
had been borne by his “ancestor” the Duke de Lou- 
sada, grand chamberlain to Charles III., King of the 
Two Sicilies. This monarch, when crowned King 
of Spain, created the duke a grandee of the first 
class. Isaac de Lousada died in 1857, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Emanuel, second duke (b. 
1809; d. 1884) Emanuel was succeeded by his 
nephew, Horace Francis, the third and present 
(1904) duke, son of Count Francis (d. 1870), the sec- 
ond son ofthe first duke. Count Francis married 
Marianne, daughter of Sir Charles Wolsely; he was 
created Marquis di San Miniato by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany in 1846. Following is a pedigree of the 
family: 


Isaac de Lousada — Judith (daughter of Moses 
(d. 1831) 





Baron d'Aguilar) 


Moses Baruch Lousada = Bella Barrow 
(d. 1826 of Jamaica 





John Baruch 
— Tryphena 
(1882; daughter 
of 8. Barrow) 


Isaac — Sarah George a 
(daughter of Duke de Juliana 
Losada y Lousada) Goldsmid 


Herbert G. 


Arthur Bella— 2others Lousada 


6sons 5 daughters Major Wills 


liography below). The present writer has in his 
possession a Bokhara manuscript containing a “ Lot- 
Book of Daniel." It mentions also means (*segul- 
lot") for detecting a thief. The Jews of the present 
day, likewise, are not unaequainted with the various 
modes of casting lots found among all peoples and 
used for various and generally harmless purposes; 
but among these remnants of anciont superstition 
customs that are Jewish in origin are probably to be 
found only in Hasidic circles and in the East. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. W. Davies. Magie, Divination, and De- 
monology, pp. 74 et seq., London and Leipsic, 1898; Hastings, 
Diet. Bible, iii. 152 et séq.; Thomas Gataker, Von der Natur 
und dem Gebrauche der Looxe, 1619; H. Guthe, Kurzes 
Bibclwórterb. p. 397. Tübingen and Leipsic, 1903; Ham- 


burger, R. B. T. i. 123; А, Lehmann, Aberglaube und Zau- 
herci, p. 40, Stuttgart, 1898; Lenormant, Magie und Wahr- 





Isaac de Lousada 
(Ist Duke de Lousada, 1848 ; 
d. 1857) 


| | 
Emanuel Sarah = Francis Herman 
(1809-85 ; Isaac Lousada (Marquis di San (b. 1818; 
2d duke) Miniato, 1816; d. 1881) 
d. 1870) == Francoise 
= Marianne Tard 
Wolsely 





Horace Francis 
(3d duke; 2d marquis; 
b. 1837) 


I. G. D. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Debrett, Peerage, 1901, р. 928 ; Isaac da Costa, 
Israel en de Volken, p. 465, Utrecht, 1876; Burke, Landed 
Gentry, 1868, i. 900; Rietstap, Armorial General, i. 101, 


Gouda, 1884, 
J. H. Gur. 
LOVE (MINN): The deep affection by which 
one person feels closely drawn to another and im- 
pelled to give up much, or do much, for him with- 
out regard of self.—Biblical Data: While the 
word MANN, like the Greek ауйту, denotes also sen- 
sual love (Hos. ii. 7, 9, 19; Блек, xxiii. 5, 9; Judges 
xvi. 4; II Sam. xiii. 15), it becomes, owing to the 
higher ethical spirit pervading Judaism, more and 
more expressive of the purer sentiment so exqui- 
sitely characterized in Cant. viii. 6-7: “ Loveisstrong 
as death. . . . Many waters can not quench love, 
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neither can the floods drown it: if aman would give 
all the substance of his house for love, it would ut- 
terly be contemned.” Besides love of man for wom- 
an, “ahabah” denotes parental love (Gen. xxv. 98, 
xxxvii. 8), and it is transferred to that love of man 
for man whichis better termed friendship, and which 
is exemplified in the love of David and Jonathan 
and characterized by the former in the words, “My 
brother Jonathan, very dear [A. V. “pleasant ”] 
hast thou been unto me; thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of women ? (II Sam. i. 26, 
Hebr). Hence “lover ” becomes identical with 
“friend” (Prov. xviii, 24; Ps. xxxviii. 12 [A. V. 
11]. Ixxx viii, 19 [A. V. 18]). Gradually the entire 
system of life is permeated by the principle of love, 
and the relation between God and man as well as 
between man and man is based upon it. 

Tt is the prophet Hosea who, chastened by his ex- 
perience in his own life, gives to love a deeper and 
purer meaning, while finding that God loves Israel 
notwithstanding its backslidings (Hos. xi. 1). It is 
a love of free will (#0. xiv. 5 [A. V. 4]. Upon love 
Deuteronomy builds its entire system. God loved 
the fathers (Deut. x. 15), and because He transferred 
this love to their descendants, the entire people of 
Israel, Пе chose them, though not on account of 
their own merit, to be His own peculiar (missionary) 
nation and shielded them against their foes (#0. vii. 
6-8, xxiii. 6). He therefore demands their love in 
return (i. vi. 5; x. 12; xi. 1, 18, 22; xiii. 4; xix. 9; 
xxx. 0, 16, 20). He loves also the stranger, and 
demands love for the stranger in return (40. x. 18- 
19. The love of God for Israel is declared by 
Jeremiah to be “an everlasting love? (Jer. xxxi. 8), 
and both the exilic seer and the last of the prophets 
accentuate this love of God (Isa. Ixiii. 9; Mal. i. 2). 

The love of God for mankind in general is not ex- 
pressed in Scripture by the term “ love," but by 
* mercy ? (Ps. exlv. 9); it is, however, extended to 
all who observe His commandments (Ex. xx. 6; 
Deut. vii. 9), who follow righteousness and speak 
“right” (Prov. xv. 9, xvi. 18; Ps. exlvi. 8), because 
He loves righteousness and justice (Isa. Ixi. 8; Ps. 
xi. 7, xcix. 4). Nor is the love of God for Israel 
favoritism. “Whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth” (A. V. “correcteth”; Prov. iii. 12). Love be- 
ing the essence of God’s holy nature, the law of hu- 
man life culminates in the commandment “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. xix. 18). 
This love includes the enemy (Ex. xxiii. 4-5). The 
words “Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart: thou shalt not bear sin against [A. V. “suffer 
sin upon him”] him . . . nor bear апу grudge 
against the children of thy people” (Hebr.) show 
in what manner the enemy can be loved—one must 
remove the cause of hatred in order to be able to 
love his neighbor (Lev. xix. 17). This includes the 
stranger (Lev. xix. 84); the criminal also is called 
“thy brother” (Deut. xxv. 8; sec BROTHERLY 
Lovr). 

——In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Love as a divine principle was especially 
developed among the Hasidim, who made love of 
3od aud love of man the guiding principles of their 
lives (Philo, *Quod Omnis Probus Liber," $ 12; see 
EssENES) To them God appeared as “the spirit of 








love for all men” (Wisdom i. 6). “Thou lovest all 
things that аге. . . . Never wouldst Thou have 
made anything if Thou hadst hated it... . Thou 
sparest all, for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou Lover 
of souls” (ib. xi. 24-26). Philo also (“De Opificiis 
Mundi,” i. 4; comp. Miller, “Buch von der Welt- 
schópfung," 1841, p. 150) finds love, or goodness, to 
be the principle and motive power of the divine 
creation. So God says to Ezra, as he complains 
about the ills of the world, *'Thou canst not love 
My creation more than I do” (IY Esdras viii. 45). 
Love for God and man is accordingly declared to be 
the principle of conduct in the DipacnE and in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Simeon, 3, 4; 
Іѕѕасһаг, 5; Zebulun, 8; Dan, 5; Gad, 7; Benjamin, 
8) Loveofall creatures is taught by Hillel (Abot i. 
19; Wisdom xii. 19; Philo, “De Humanitate,” $$ 12- 
14; comp. BROTHERLY Love and богрех RULE). 
The Rabbis also declare that the world was cre- 
ated by the divine principle of love (Gen. R. xii. 
15) and that the human world is founded on mercy 
(Ab. R. N. iv.). “Beloved is man by 
Justice the God, in whose likeness he is made; es- 


Funda- pecial love was shown him in being 
mental made aware of this godlikeness of 
Principle. his" (Ab. jii. 14). Still, a deeper con- 


ception of the Rabbis made justice the 
fundamental principle of life, and not mere love. 
* When God saw that the world could not stand on 
rigid justice, then only He tempered it with love” 
(Gen. R. Le.). Love pardons but fails to eradicate 
sin in individuals or society at large. Upon justice, 
truth, and peace the world is founded (Ab. i. 15; 
Deut. R. v. 1). Love is not strong and firm enough 
to form the foundation of life, whether in individ- 
uals, who must strive for character, or in society at 
large, which can not afford to tolerate wrong-doing 
(sec HorixEss; JUDGMENT, DIVINE). Love pre- 
vails only where God is recognized as Father, and 
this tender relation works for pity and forgiveness 
(Ber. 7a) Atl depends then upon whether that state 
has been attained in which the will of God is done 
from mere love. Е 
Whether the heathen as well as Jews may attain 
this state of true God-childship is a question at is- 
sue between the Hellenistic and a few of the more 
liberal Palestinian rabbis on the one hand and the 
greater majority of the rabbis on the other. The 
former insist that Job and Enoch attained this state 
as wellas Abraham; theJatter deny it, asserting that 
fear and not love of God was the motive power of 
the ancient heathen (comp. Testament 
The of Job, i. 24 [in Kohut Memorial 
Broader Volume, p. 171], Enoch, lxxi. 14, and 
Hellenistic Slavonic Enoch, Ixiv. 5, with Sotah 
View. v. 5 and Gen. R. xxv.) Christianity 
was partly influenced by the broader 
TIellenistic views in stating that “God is love” and 
that all men are children of God (I John iii.1; iv. 7-8, 
11-90; v. 8). Still, the prevailing view in the New 
Testament is that of Paul, according to whom it is 
the Holy Spirit which, through baptism, works love 
and renders the believers “sons of God,” for whom 
there wonld otherwise be only salvation by right- 
cousness (Rom. viii. 14-31; comp. i. 17). In other 
words, only through belief in the especial God-son- 
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ship of the crucified Christ does the Christian ob- 
tain the title of God's son and tho right to claim Шз 
fatherly love. This view is maintained also in John 
v. 20-24, x. 17, xv. 9, xvii. 26. 

This conception of a divine love bought by sacri- 


ficial blood was combatted by the rabbis; R. Akiba,. 


for instance, declares: “Beloved are the Israelites 
inasmuch as they are called children of God "s 
especially did that love manifest itself in making 
known to them that they ave children of God (Abot 
iii. 15, with reference to Deut. xiv. 1. The entire 
relation between Israel and God is found by R. 
Akiba to be typified in the Bong of Songs, which 
to him is *the holiest of all books," because it 
allegorizes the divine love (Yad. iii. 5; Cant. R., 
Introduction). Whether Israel may claim God's love 
as His children when disregarding His command- 
ments is a matter of dispute between R. Meir (who 
affirms) and R. Judah (who denies; Sifre, Deut. 96). 

The love of God means the Surrounding of life 

with His commandments (Men. 483b) and is condi- 

tioned by the love of the Torah (R. 
God's Love II. 4а); God loves Israel in a higher 
for Israel. degreethan Hedoes the Gentiles (Sifre, 

Deut. 144; Yoma 54a) because through 
the Torah they stand closer to Him (Pesik. ii. 16-17); 
they love Him, giving their very lives for the ob- 
servance of His commandments (Mek., Yitro, 6, to 
Ex. xx. 6). Indeed, love of God is voluntary sur- 
render of life and all one has for God's honor (Sifre, 
Deut. 32; Ber. 54а). It is unselfish service of God 
(Aboti.8; 'Ab Zarah 19a). There are chastisements 
of love for the righteous to test their piety (Ber. 5a; 
comp. Кош. v. 8). It is this unequaled love, bra- 
ving suffering and martyrdom, which established 
the unique relation between God and Israel, so that 
"none of the nations can quench this love" (Cant. 
R. viii. 7). This unique love is echoed also in the 
liturgy (see AwaBan Rannam) Tobeatrue “lover 
of God,” however, means “to receive offense, and 
resent not; to hear words of contumely, and answer 
not; to act merely from love, and rejoice even in 
trials as tests of pure love” (Shab. 88b; Sotah 81a; 
comp. Rom. viii. 28). 

Love as the highest aim of life is especially em- 
phasized in Tanna debe Eliyahu R. xxvi.: “Love 
should be perfectly unselfish, and regulate the con- 
duct of man toward man.” In the same sense it is 
accentuated as the highest incentive of action by 
Bahya ibn Pakuda, in “Hobot ha-Lebabot” (see 
Jew. Encyo, ii. 454). Maimonides, in his Yad ha- 
Hazakah, devotes the whole tenth chapter of Hil- 

kot Teshubah, with reference to Abot 


The High- i. 8, to love as the motive which gives 
est Aim all human action its true ethical and 
of Life. religious value. Similarly, Nahman- 


ides in his commentary to Deut. vi. 
4, with reference to Sifre, Ze., declares that love of 
God involves the study and observance of the Law 
without regard to gain or expectation of reward ; so 
also Bahya ben Asher, in his “Каа ha-Kemah,” un- 
der “ Ahabah.” 

R. Eleazar of Worms, in his ethical work “Ro- 
keah,” begins with the chapter on love, referrin g to 
Sifre, Deut. 82, 41, 48; Ber. 54a; Yoma 86a; Ned. 
62a; Sotah 31a; Tanna debe Eliyahu xxvi.; Midr. 








Teh. to Ps. xiii. 9 (“I love Thee; that is, ‘I love 
Thy creatures? "); and Midr. Tadshe xii., and stating 
that he who truly loves God subordinates all other 
desires and cares to the one great object of life—the 
fulfilment of God's will in joy. Still more exten- 
sively does Elijah de Vidas, in his ethical work 
“Reshit Hokmah” (part 2), dwell on love as the ^ 
highest aim and motive of life. Не also quotes the 
Zohar (i. 11b; ii. 114, 116a; iii. 68а, 264b, 26074; and 
other passages), where it is frequently stated that 
pure love is suppression of all care for self, and 
through such love true union of the soul with God 
is effected. This union is said by the cabalists to 
take place in the celestial “palace of love” (Zohar 
1. 44b, ii. 97a). 

Still greater importance was attached to love: 
when it was rendered a cosmic principle in the philo- 
sophical systems of Hasdai Crescas and, throu ghhim, 

of Spinoza. Instead of rendering the: 


As Cosmic creative intellect the essence of the 
Principle. Deity, as did Maimonides and all the 
Aristotelians, Crescas, like Philo of 
old, makes love the essential quality of God. Love 
is divine bliss, and hence love of God is the source 
of eternal bliss for mortal man (“Or Adonai,” i. 8, 
5; comp. Spinoza’s ^ Amor Intellectualis,” v, 32-36; 
see Joël, “Don Chasdai Creskas’ Religionsphiloso- 
phische Lehren," 1866, p. 87; idem, “ Spinoza's The- 
ologisch-Politischer Tractat," 1870, pp. ix.-xi.). 
But, more than Crescas, it was probably Don 
Judah Isaac Abravanel, known as Lro HEBRÆUS, 
from whom Spinoza borrowed the idea of “intellec. 
tual love" as a cosmic principle, апа who, following 
the Platonic and pantheistic tendency of the period 
of the Italian Renaissance, made (in his * Dialoghi 
di Amore") the *amore intellectivo? and * amore 
mentale” or “rationale” the essence of God and the 
central force and end of the world. “Love links all 
things together in the cosmos, but while love in the 
natural world is sensual and selfish, divine love is 
unselfish and uplifting. God's love created the 
world and brings about the perfection of all things, 
especially of man, who, when good, is God-loving 
as well as God-beloved, and whose love of God leads 
him to eternal bliss, which is identical with divine 
love." This intellectual love is identical with the 
Biblical “to him [God] shalt thou cleave” (Deut. x. 
20, xi. 22, xiii. 5; Sifre, Deut. 49; Sotah 14a) and 
gives rise to the “imitatio Dei." It is highest per- 
fection and supreme joy (B. Zimmels, “Leo He- 
brzus," 1886, especially pp. 51, 67, 74-79, 89- 
100. Leo Hebrwus' view of love as the principle 
of the world appears to have exerted some influence 
also upon Schiller in his * Philosophische Briefe" 
(1888, x. 289; Zimmels, 1.0. pp. 8-11). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grünbaum, Der Grundzug und Dessen Ent- 


wicklung der Liebe im Judenthume, in Geiger’s Wiss. 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol. ii. 285, iii. 59, 180; Schenkels Bibellericon. 


K. 

LOVE-FEAST. бее AGAPE. 

LOVEMAN, ROBERT: American poet; born 
at Cleveland, Ohio, April 11, 1864; educated and now 
(1904) residing at Dalton, Ga.; M.A., University of 
Alabama. He has published the following volumes 
of verse, which have won for him recognition from 
contemporary critics: “Poems,” Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
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1889; “Poems,” ib. 1898; * Poems," Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1897; “A Book of Verses,” 40. 1900; “The 
Gates of Silence,” New York, 1908. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Who's Who in America, 1903-5; Stedman, 
An American Anthology, New York, 1900; Adams, Dict. of 
Authors. A 


LÓVINSON, ERMANNO (formerly  Her- 
mann): German historian; born in Berlin June 3, 
1968; educated at Berlin University (Ph.D. 1888). 
Since 1889 he has lived in Italy, and since 1895 has 
heen assistant archivist of the royal state archives at 
Rome. 

Lóvinson's published works in German include: 
«Beiträge zur Verfassungsgeschichte der Westfüli- 
schen Reichsstiftsstüdte," Paderborn, 1889; "Die 
Mindensche Chronik des Busso Watensted, eine Fal- 
schung Paullinis," ib. 1890; and “ Ist die Gesch. 
eine Wissenschaft?? Berlin, 1892 (translated from 
the Italian of Р: Villari); in Italian: “Cristoforo 
Colombo Nella Letteratura Tedesca, ” Rome, 1898; 
“Giuseppe Garibaldi e la Sua Legione Nello Stato 
Romano 1848-49," 15. 1902. S. 


LOVY, ISRAEL: Frénch cantor and syna- 
gogalcomposer; born near Danzig Sept., 1778; died 
in Paris Jan. 7, 1882. He received a Talmudic and 
secular education at Glogau, where his father was 
hazzan. Lovy traveled extensively, visiting the 
greatest cantors of the time, and studying the works 
of the greatest masters, especially those of Haydn 
and Mozart. In 1799 he settled at Fürth, where 
he became accomplished in violin, violoncello, and 
piano, and proficient in French and Italian. After 
having served for short terms congregations in 
Mayence, Strasburg, and London, he was called in 
1818 to Paris, where he officiated as cantor until his 
death. Lovy was gifted with a voice of unusual 
strength, compass, and sweetness, and the greatest 
masters of vocal music at Paris attended the Jewish 
services to hear him sing. He received attractive 
offers from the stage, but the Jewish Consistory of 
Paris elected him for life and thus induced him to 
remain as cantor. In March, 1822, his congregation 
dedicated a new temple and introduced an organ and 
boys’ chorus. Lovy wrote all the music for the 
organ and the new choir, and it was mainly the 
beauty of his compositions that silenced the opposi- 
tion of the Orthodox element of the community, 
which at first protested against the innovation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendel and Reismann, Musikalisches Con- 

versations-Levikon, Berlin, 1878; Arch. Isr. 1850 (biography 

by his grandson Eugene Manuel). 

8. I. War. 

LOW, A. MAURICE: Anglo-American wri- 
ter; born in London July 14, 1860. Educated at 
King's College School in that city, and afterward 
in Austria, he devoted himself to journalism. Since 
1888 he has been correspondent at Washington, 
D. O., for the “Boston Globe," and since 1896 for 
the London “ Daily Chronicle," being the first Wash- 
ington correspondent to be appointed by an English 
paper. 

Low's journalistic positions have been many. 
Since 1896 he has edited the American department 
of the London “National Review ”; he wrote “The 
United States and Its Dependencies” for the “ An- 
nual Register” (London, 1901); and is a contributor 





to the majority of the more influential magazines in 
England and America, including  Collier's Weekly," 
ч Harper's Weekly,” “The Forum,” “ North Ameri- 
can Review,” “Scribner’s,” “McClure’s,” and “The 
Fortnightly Review." He is the author of “The 
Supreme-Surrender,” a novel (New York, 1901). 

A. 


LOW, ASHER BEN ARYEH LOB: Chief 
rabbi of Carlsruhe; born at Minsk in 1754; died at 
Carlsruhe July 23, 1887. He studied under his father, 
Aryeh Lob, rabbi of Metz; and when the latter had 
become blind he assisted him in conducting his 
yeshibah or rabbinical college. In 1783 Asher was 
elected rabbi of Niederwerrn, and in 1785 rabbi 
of Wallerstein. When in 1809 the Grand Duke of 
Baden organized the Jewish congregations of his 
country upon the Napoleonic model, Asher was 
elected member of the consistory and chief rabbi 
(*Oberrath” and “Landrabbiner”) of the grand 
duchy. He accepted these positions in 1810, and oc- 
cupied them until his death, declining a call to Paris 
and, later, one toMetz. Asher wasa strict Talmud- 
ist of the old school, and very orthodox in his views, 
though at the same time tolerant of those of others. 

In his last years his health was very precarious, 
and the work of the rabbinate was done by his as- 
sistant, Elias Willstütter. Shortly before his death 
he sent various manuscripts dealing with rabbinical 
subjects to Wilna; but only some responsa were 
published—in a work of his father, “She’elot u- 
Teshubot Sha’agat Aryeh ha-Hadashot,” Wilna, 
1873. One of his sons, who adopted the family 
name “ Ascher,” was rabbi of Bühl, and died there 
Feb. 20, 1888. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1837, pp. 252, 260. 
J. 5. Man. 


LOW, BENJAMIN WOLF: Polish-Hunga- 
rian rabbi; born in Wodzislaw, government of 
Kielee, Poland, 1775; died at Verbo, Hungary, 
March 6,1851. His father, Eleazar Low, instructed 
him in Talmudic literature, and at an early age he 
became rabbi of a Polish congregation. In 1819, 
following his father to Austria, he became rabbi 
of Kolin, Bohemia, In 1826 he was called as rabbi 
to Gross-Tapolesany, Hungary, and in 1886 to 
Verbo, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
His only work is “Sha‘are Torah,” a treatise on the 
principles of Talmudic law which shows the author’s 
methodical mind and vast knowledge of Talmudic 
literature, "Three parts of the work appeared in print 
(Vienna, 1821 and 1850; Satoralja-Ujhely, 1872), 
while the fourth part is still in manuscript. Wolf 
Low was twice married; his first wife, from whom 
he obtained a divorce, was the daughter of Eph- 
raim Zalman Margolioth of Brody; the second was 
the daughter of Isaac Landau, rabbi of Auschwitz. 
Lów's son Jeremiah, rabbi in Satoralja-Ujhely, 
was the recognized leader of the Orthodox party in 
Hungary and its spokesman in an audience which its 
deputation obtained with the emperor in order to 
protest against the establishment of a rabbinical sem- 
inary (“ Allg. Zeit. des J ud.” 1864, p. 292). He was 
nevertheless opposed to the secession of the Orthodox 
from the whole body of Judaism and therefore re- 
fused to take part in a congress planned by the Or- 
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thodox (4б. 1870, p. 786). Upon his death in 1872 
he was succeeded by his son Eleazar, who was later 
called to the rabbinate of Unghvar, of which ho is 
still (1904) the incumbent. Other grandsonsof Wolf 
Low are Abraham and Benjamin Singer, joint 
authors of ^Ia-Madrik,? a pedagogic anthology of 
the Talmud. Moses Löb BLocu was Wolf Lów's 
nephew and pupil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Münz, Rabbi. Eleasar, Genannt Sehemen 
Rokeach, pp. 90-100, Treves, 1895. D. 
LÓW, LEOPOLD: Hungarian rabbi; born at 

Czernahora, Moravia, May 22, 1811; died at Szege- 

din Oct. 18, 1875. He received his preliminary edu- 

cation at the yeshibot of Trebitsch, Kolin, Leipnik, 
and Eisenstadt (1824-85), and then studied philol- 
ogy, pedagogics, and Christian theology at the Ly- 
ceum of Presburg and at the universities of Pesth 
and Vienna (1885-41). After having been a teacher 
at Prossnitz, he succeeded to the rabbinate of Gross- 

Kanizsa (Sept. 10, 1841). 

Lów early in his career acquired a knowledge 
of Hungarian, and was the first to introduce it into 
the synagogue service, 
his first sermon in that 
language being printed 
in 1845. In 1844 he be- 
gan his literary activity 
in behalf of the emanci- 
pation of the Hungarian 
Jews, taking the lead 
in that struggle until 
its object was attained 
(1867). The periodical 
“Ben Chananja,” edited 
by him from 1858 to 
1867, was an especially 
influential factor in this 
movement. 

In 1846 Lów had been called to Papa, where he 
encountered many difficulties, After the revolution 
he was denounced by his enemies, and was arrested, 
but was pardoned by General Haynau (Dec. 14, 1849) 
and liberated after two months’ imprisonment. In 
consequence of this persecution he &ccepted a call to 
Szegedin, where he was installed Dec. 10,1850. He 
refused subsequent calls to Lemberg, Brünn, and 
Bucharest, as well as to the Hochschule für dic 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums at Berlin. 

Low brought his thorough knowledge of his- 
tory, theology, and esthetics to bear п pon the reform 
of the ritual in agreement with modern views. He 

was the foremost preacher of Hun- 

Influence gary, especially in the vernacular, 

on and was invited to participate in 

Hungarian nearly all the patriotic celebrations 
Reform. and synagogal dedications. His Hun- 

garian sermons (1870) formed the first 

Jewish collection of the kind issued in that lan- 

guage, Löw combined the careful, logical ürrange- 

ment of the Christian sermon with a clever analysis 
of complicated haggadie sentences. Ilis studies, 
beginning with the history of the Walakah, subse- 
quently included the entire Jewish archeology of 
post-Talmudic time. He endeavored to determine 
the development of Jewish life and law as it ap- 
pears in the halakic literature, and to disprove, 





Leopold Low. 





in the interest of Judaism, the view that Judaism 
remained stationary in its manners and customs 
down to the beginning of the Reformation in Ger- 
many. His most important archeological studies and 
responsa were written for the purpose of provin g the 
development of various institutions and of Showing 
the inflnence, in many cases, of foreign customs. 

Löw was a leading authority both from a scien- 
tific point of view and in questions of practical the- 
ology. The absolute (1850-66) as well as the consti- 
tutional government (1867) of Austria and especially 
that of Hungary were guided by the replies he 
gave to their questions in matters referring to the 
organization of the Jewish ritual and schools. Jew- 
ish education throughout Hungary owes much to 
him. Down to his death he was the leader of the 
progressive Hungarian Jews, especially after the 
general congress—which was convened against his 
advice and in which he did not take part—had re- 
sulted ina schism among the Jews of Hungary instead 
of the union that had been anticipated. 

Aside from his works on the Halakah, Low left 
only one other larger work, * ITa-Mafteal ” (1855), 
a history (in German) of exegesis among the Jews: 

this is still authoritative. After the 

His Works. emancipation, when he gave up the 

editorship of “Ben Chananja,” he de- 
voted himself to larger archeological monographs, of 
which the following were published: “Die Graphi- 

Schen Requisiten " (1870-71) and “Die Lebensalter 

in der Jüdischen Literatur" (1875). Fragments 

of а third volume, *Der Synagogale Ritus," were 
published posthumously (1884). His smaller works 

have appeared in five volumes (Szegedin, 1889-1900), 

the last of which contains a complete bibliography 

of his works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw and Kulinyi, 4 Szegedi Zsidók, 1888, pp. 
172-251. 8. 
Of Lüw's sons, Immanuel Lów, a rabbi and 

Orientalist (born at Szegedin, Hungary, Jan. 90, 

1854), waseducated at hisnative townand at Berlin, 

where he studied at the Lehranstalt für die Wissen- 

schaft des Judenthums and at the university, gradu- 
ating as rabbi andas Ph.D. in 1878. The same year 

he became rabbi in Szegedin, where he is still (1904) 

officiating. 

Among his books may be mentioned: “ Ara- 
miüische Pflanzennamen,” Vienna, 1881; “А Szege- 
di Zsidók," Szegedin, 1885; *A Szegedi Chevra,” ib. 
1887; “ Alkalmi Beszédek,” čb. 1891; “Az Ezredév 
Nyole Beszéd,” 45. 1896; “Löw Immánuel Beszé- 
dei," 2b. 1900; *Imádságok," За ed. 25. 1908; “Vö- 
rösmarty Mihály,” 2b. 1900; * Szilágyi Dezso," 2b. 
1901; “Tisza Kálmán,” 25. 1909; “Kossuth Lajos,” 
ib. 1902; “Templomszentelé,” 25.1908; “Deák Fe- 
renc,” 40. 1908. Не has furthermore contributed 
articles on Syriac lexicography to various volumes 
of the “Z. D. M. G.," and has edited the following 
works: “Schwab Löw, Emlékeztetés a Vallásban 
Nyert Oktatásra," 5th ed. Szegedin, 1887; “Low 
Lipót, Bibliai Torténet,” 10th ed. Budapest, 1902; 
“Leopold Löw: Gesammelte Schriften,” i.-v., Szeg- 
edin, 1889-1900. 

8. F.T. H. 

Another son, Samuel Léw (born Sept. 11, 1846, at 
Papa; studied at Szegedin and Vienna [M.D. 1871]). 
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isa physician. In 1878 he went to Budapest, where 
three years later he founded the “Pester Medizi- 
nisch-Chirurgische Presse.” In this periodical, of 
which he is (1904) the editor-in-chief, most of his 
scientific articles have appeared. 

A third son, Theodor Löw (born Nov. 14, 1848, 
at Papa), is à lawyer in Budapest. The following 
are his chief works: *Iromány Példák az uj Magyar 
Csodeljáráshoz " (Budapest, 1882), on the new Hun- 
garian bankruptcy proceedings, and “A Magyar 
Büntetö Törvénykönyv a Büntettekrolés Vétségek- 
rol” (20. 1884), on the Hungarian criminal and civil 
codes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elete; Löw and Ku- 

linyi, A Szegedi Zsidók, p. 215. 

Б. L. V. 

A fourth son, Tobias Löw, was born June 5, 
1844, at Gross-Kanizsa, Hungary, and died June 
7, 1880, at Budapest, where he had been acting 
attorney-general. In 1874 he founded the * Mag- 
yar Igazságügy,” a legal periodical in the inter- 
ests of Hungarian jurisprudence and legislation. 
Low took an active part in the preparation of the 
Hungarian penal code, for which he edited the ma- 
terial (1880). 

A fifth son, William Löw, is a lawyer and edi- 
tor in New York city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elete. 


8. 

LOW, MORITZ: Astronomer; born at Mako, 
Hungary, in 1841; died in Steglitz, Berlin, May 25, 
1900; studied at the universities of Leipsic and Vi- 
enna, and received his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Budapest (1867). After graduating he 
became an assistant at the Leipsic observatory, and 
in 1883 was appointed section chief in the Prussian 
geodetic institute at Berlin, with the title of pro- 
fessor. 

Lów's principal works are: “Elemente der Plane- 
ten”; “Einfluss der Verbesserten Sternórter auf die 
Polhóhen der Gradmessung in Ostpreussen "; “ Pol- 
hohe von Helgoland"; “Zur Theorie der Passage- 
Instrumente im Ersten Vertikal”; “ Astronomisch- 
Geodiitische Ortsbestimmungen im Harz"; “ Pol- 
hdliebestimmungen im Tarzgebirge Ausgeführt 
1887-91.” i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. June 8, 1900 (Gemeinde- 
hote, p. 2) ; Univ. Isr. June 15, 1900, p. 408. ND 
8. N. D. 


LÓW, SAMUEL (called also Samuel Kollin, 
or Kelin): Talmudist; son of Nate (уо = Nathan) 
ha-Levi; born at Kolin, Bohemia, about 1720; died 
May 20, 1806, at Boskowitz, Moravia, where for 
nearly sixty years he had presided over a yeshibah. 
He wrote: * Mahazit ha-Shekel,” an extensive sub- 
commentary on Abraham Abele Gombiner's “ Ma- 
gen Abraham” on Shulban ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim 
(Vienna, 1807-8; 2d ed. 1817; several times re- 
printed); “Hilkot Niddah” (Lemberg, 1858); and 
*JIlkot Melihah” (20. 1860). His son Wolf Bosko- 
wrrz delivered the sermon at his funeral (^ Ma'amar 
Esther,” Ofen, 1837). His descendant in the fifth 
generation, Dr. Max Anton Löw, a convert to 
Roman Catholicism, was the attorney of the anti- 
Semite Deckert (“Mittheilungen der Gesell. zur 
Abwehr des Antisemitismus,” 1896, pp. 45, 48; 1897, 
pp. 190, 246; *Oest. Wochenschrift," 1896, p. 65). 

VIII.—13 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, ii. 44, 
Warsaw, 1880: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 821: Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. s.v. Kollin, Samuel; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. p. 417. 

D. S. Man. 

LÓWE, AUGUST : Russian mathematician апа 
author of mathematical works. Of his books the 
best known are: *Obscheponyatnaya Teoriya Per- 
spectivy," 1858; ."Obscheponyatnaya Praktiches- 
kaya Geometriya,” 2d ed. 1860; " Nizshaya Geo- 
desiya," 9d ed. 1861; * Prakticheskaya-Arifmetika 

Dlya Dyevitz," 1862; " Kurs Arifmetiki i Sobra- 

niye Arifmeticheskikh Zadach,” 2d ed. 1871; * Na- 

chalnyya Osnovaniya Geometrii," 2d ed. 1871; and 

* Arifmetika Dlya Nachalnykh Narodnykh Uchi- 

lishch,” 1872. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xvii. 430. 

H. R. J. G. L. 
LOWE BEN BEZALEEL. See Jupan Low 
BEN BEZALEEL. 


LOWE, JOEL: German commentator; born in 
1760; dicd in Breslau Feb. 11, 1802. He signed his 
name in Hebrew writings as Joel 513 (= “son 
of R. Judah Löb”). At the age of twenty he went 
to Berlin, where he received instruction from Isaac 
Satanow, who wasa follower of Moses Mendelssohn. 
In Berlin Löwe met Mendelssohn, his acquaintance 
with whom soon ripened into friendship. Mendels- 
sohn's influence was doubtless instrumental in secur- 
ing for Löwe the position of tutor in the house of 
the influential David Friedländer. Löwe became a 
most intimate friend of another prominent Men- 
delssohnian, Isaac Abraham Euchel, whose first 
work, a Hebrew biography of Mendelssohn, con- 
tainsa dedicatory letter addressed to Löwe. At the 
close of his life Löwe was principal of the Wil- 
helms-Schule in Breslau. 

Löwe was ап excellent Hebraist, grammarian, and 
exegete, and, like most Mendelssohnians, was also а 
“Schéngeist.” Conjointly with Aaron Wolfsohn he 
edited “ Ha-Meassef," in which periodical he pub- 
lished a large number of poems and essays. He be- 
longed to the bi’urists who assisted Mendelssohn in 
his commentaries on the Bible. Hisown main work 
was a critical Hebrew commentary and an excel- 
lent introduction to the Psalms (1788), which latter 
forms a history of Biblical poetry; and he pub- 
lished, also, Mendelssohn’s German translation of 
the Psalms in Hebrew letters. In company with 
Aaron Wolfsohn, Löwe published Mendelssohn's 
German translation of the Song of Solomon with a 
Hebrew commentary. He was the first to translate 
the “Haggadah shel Pesah” into German (1785). 
Of his ** Ammude ha-Lashon,” on the elements of 
the Hebrew language, only the first part was pub- 
lished (1794). He wrote also on chronology, and 
was a contributor to Eichhorn's * Allgemeine Bibli- 
othek der Biblischen Literatur." His plan to pub- 
lish a Hebrew grammar on a large scale did not 
materialize. 

8 E. Scur. 


LÓWE, KONRAD: Austrian actor; born at 
Prossnitz, Moravia, Feb. 6, 1856. He took a law 
course at the University of Vienna, and then went 
on the stage (1878). After filling engagements in 
various Austrian and German cities he was called in 
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1895 to the Hofburgtheater, Vienna, of which com- 
pany he has since been a member. He plays heroic 
arts. 

i Lówe has also been active as a writer and drama- 
tist. He has published a volume of poetry enti- 
tled ^Leben und Lieben" (Leipsic, 1890), and has 
adapted Grabbe's * Herzog Theodor von Gothland ” 
(Vienna, 1892). 8. 


LÓWE, LUDWIG: German physician; born 
at Berlin March 11, 1844. After graduating from 
the gymnasium, he attended the universities of 
Jena, Würzburg, Strasburg, and Breslau, leaving 
the last institution with the degree of doctor of 
medicine in 1872. In the following year he became 
an assistant at the anatomical institute of the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg, which position he held till 
1875, when he became an assistant at the dermato- 
logical hospital and dispensary of the Charité at 
Berlin, resigning this position in 1876. In 1878 he 
„was admitted to the medical faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Bern as lecturer on anatomy. He finally 
returned to Berlin and established himself as a Spe- 
cialist in diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. 

Lówe has contributed several essays to medical 
journals, and is the author of: “ Beiträge zur Ana- 
tomie der Nase” (Berlin, 1878, 2d ed. 1888); “ Bei- 
trüge zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Nervensys- 
tems” (vol. i., Berlin, 1880 ; vol. ii., Leipsic, 1888); 
* Lehrbuch der Ohrenheilkunde,” 1884. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 1901. 

5. F. T. H. 

LÓWE, MOSES SAMUEL (Johann Mi- 
chael Siegfried Lowe): German painter and en- 
graver; born at Königsberg, Prussia, June 24, 1756: 
died there May 10, 1881. Aided by the friendship 
and influence of the Friedlünder family, he had 
achieved such a reputation by 1780 that the em- 
press Catherine IT. of Russia commissioned him to 
paint her portrait. His pictures were among the 
most popular in the German exhibitions, and he 
was one of the foremost miniaturists and pastel- 
painters of his time. He was also a master of the 
game of chess. His “Bildnisse Jetzt Lebender Ber- 
liner Gelehrten mit Selbstbiographien” (Berlin, 
1806-7) was praised by Goethe (* Werke,” xxviii. 
60 e£ seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Aug. Hagen, Neue Preussische Provinzial- 
litter, iii. 317 et seq.; Jolowiez, Gesch. der Juden in Kö- 
nigsberg, p. 102. 

D. M. K. 


LÓWENBERG, JULIUS: German geogra- 
pher; born at Strzelno, Prussia, 1800; died at Berlin 
Dec.12,1898. He was educated in Berlin, where he 
became acquainted with Alexander von Humboldt, 
who assisted him in various ways. He wrote: 
“Afrika” (1885); “ Historisch-Geographischer At- 
las” (1836-40); “Gesch. der Geographie” (1840); 
“Alexander yon Humboldt” (1842); “Humboldt’s 
Reisen in Amerika und Asien ” (1844); “Gesch. der 
Geographischen Entdeckungen” (1882); “Die Ent- 
deckungs- und Forschungsreisen in den Beiden 
Polarzonen ” (1986). His last years he spent in the 
Jewish home for aged people in Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Dec, 21, 1893; Ktirschner, 
Literatur-Kalender, 1893. 
J. D. 


LÓWENFELD, LEOPOLD: German physi- 
cian; born in Munich Jan. 98, 1847; educated at 
the gymnasium and university in his native city 
(M.D. 1870) During the Franco-Prussian war he 
Was assistant physician in a Bavarian field-hospital. 
After several years of practise in the United States, 
he settled permanently in his native city (1875). 

Lówenfeld has published: “Studien über Aeti- 
ologie und Pathogenese der Spontanen Hirnblutun- 
gen," 1886; “Sexualleben und Nervenleiden,” 1891; 
"Pathologie und Therapie der Neurasthenie und 
Hysterie,” 1893; “Lehrbuch der Gesammten Psy- 
chotherapie,” 1897; “Der Hypnotismus: Handbuch 
der Lehre von der Hypnose und der Suggestion,” 
1901; “Die Psychischen Zwangserscheinungen, auf 
Klinischer Grundlage Dargestellt,” 1904; “Die 
Moderne Behandlung der Nervenschwiiche,” 4th 
ed. 1904, 8. 


LOWENGARD, MAX: German rabbi; born 
in Württemberg; died at Bascl May 95, 1876. He 
was a friend of Berthold Auerbach and a diligent 
student of Schelling’s philosophy. Though a fer- 
ventadvocate of Reform in his youth, he became a 
zealous supporter of Orthodoxy in the latter part of 
his life, after having occupied rabbinates in Geben- 
hausen and other communities of Württemberg. Не 
was the author of “ Beiträge zur Kritik der Reform- 
bestrebungen in der Synagoge” (Stuttgart, 1841); 
“Auch Einige Worte Ueber das Neue Gebetbuch im 
Hamburger Tempel? (Tübingen, 1842); and *Je- 
hova, Nicht Moloch, War der Gott der Hebriier,” a 
refutation of Ghillauy's “Die Menschenopfer der 
Alten Hebrüer" (Berlin, 1848). 'The first work ар- 
peared under the pseudonym * Juda Leon." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 269; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 1629; Kayserling, Sterbetago, р. 22, Prague, 1891. 

8. I. Bn. 


LÓWEN STAMM, LEVI SAUL. See ARYEH 
LOEB BEN SAUL. 


LÖWEN STAMM, SAUL: Rabbi and Tal- 
mudist; born at Rzeszow 1717; died at Amsterdam 
June 19,1790. He is known as the author of * Bin- 
yan Ariel” (Amsterdam, 1778), which title he chose 
as a pun on “Ben Aryeh.” As hetellsin the preface, 
he was appointed rabbi at орко (Lakacz, Hun- 
gary ?), and afterward at Dubno in succession to his 
father-in-law, Abraham Kahana (d. 1749); and in 
1755 at Amsterdam, on the death of his father, Levi 
Saul LÖWENSTAMM. 

Besides “ Binyan Ariel,” Saul Lowenstamm wrote: 
annotations on Niddah (Amsterdam, 1765), on the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk (2b. 1765), on the Pentateuch (#0. 1768- 
1777), on the Mishnah (75. 1775), and many approba- 
tions and poems (1766-78). His “ Binyan Ariel ” is di- 
vided into three parts: (1) annotations on the Penta- 
teuch; (2) on the Five Rolls; and (8) on some pas- 
sages from the Talmud. 

Lówenstamm devoted much attention to the bet 
ha-midrash founded by his father. The generosity 


ОЁ the members of the community enabled him to 
build a new home, which he occupied June 99, 1778. 

Some of the memorial addresses delivered on his 
death have been published. He was succeeded by 
his son Jacob Moses Liwenstamm. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Landshuth, Toledot Anshe Shem, pp. 70, 118, 
Berlin, 1884; Buber, Anshe Shem, р. 39, Cracow, 1895; She- 
serit Yisrael (transl. Polak), p. 617; Wagenaar, Een Oud Ge- 
bouw, Amsterdam, 1881; Koenen, Geschiedenis der Yoden 
in Nederland, p. 869. 

D. E. Sr. 
LOWENSTEIN, BARUCH SOLOMON: 

Russian mathematician; born at Wolodarka, Russia, 

in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Не 

wrote; *Bikkure ha-Limmudiyyot,” explanations of 
mathematical passages in the works of Abraham ibn 

Ezra, Moses Maimonides, and Joseph Delmedigo. 

He also annotated and published a second edition of 

“Shebile di-Rekia/," by Elias ben Hayyim Kohen 

Héchheimer, on the rules of the calendar, with the 

clements of geometry, trigonometry, and astronomy 

(Warsaw, 1863). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. р. 217. 

D. S. Man. 
LÓWENSTEIN, BERNHARD: Austrian 

rabbi; born at Meseritz, province of Posen, Feb. 1, 

1821; died at Lemberg March 15, 1889. Upon the 

recommendation of Ludwig Philippson he was 

elected preacher in Szent Miklos, Liptau, Hungary 

(1845), where he became known as the pioneer of 

the modern synagogueservicein Hungary. In 1857 

he left Szent Miklos for the rabbinate of Butscho- 

witz, Moravia, whence, shortly afterward, he was 
called as rabbi to Lemberg. Lowenstein was an.im- 
pressive preacher and an indefatigable communal 
worker. He was twice decorated by the Emperor 
of Austria. In addition to some sermons, he pub- 
lished a volume of poems under the title “ Jüdische 

Klünge" (Brünn, 1862). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Teller, Shem ‘Olam, Cracow, 1889; Buber, 
.Anshe Shem, p. 126, Cracow, 1895. D 


LOWENSTEIN, L. H.: Hebrew scholar; died 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main about 1850. He was re- 
viser in the publishing-house of Isaac Lehrberger at 
Rödelheim, which office was afterward held by Se- 
ligman Barr. He published: The Book of Prov- 
erbs, edited from manuscripts, with a Hebrew com- 
mentary and а German metrical translation (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1838); * Kol Bokim," the Book of 
Lamentations, with a Hebrew commentary and а 
German metrical translation, to which he added 
various dirges introduced into the liturgy of the 
Synagogue (00. 1838); * Damascia: die Judenverfol- 
gung zu Damascus und Ihre Wirkung auf die Oef- 
fent'iche Meinung, Nebst Nach weisungen über den 
Ursprungder Gegen die Juden Wiederholten Beschul- 
digung des Ritualmords " (Rödelheim, 1840; 2d ed. 
1841); * Mizmor le-Todah,” au ode addressed to Moses 
Montefiore on his return from the Orient (20. 1841); 
* Stimmen Berühmter Christen über den Damascener 
Blutprozess” (ib. 1842). He also edited the Penta- 
teueh with Targum Onkelos, Rashi’s commentary, 
and an explanation of the French words occurring 
in the last-named (2 vols., db. 1848). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 270; Steinschneider, Cat. 

-Bodl. cols. 154, 1630. 

D. S. мах. 

LÓWENSTEIN, LEOPOLD: German rabbi; 
born in Gailingen, Baden, Dec. 1, 1843. He at- 
tended the gymnasium at Bischofsheim-on-the-Tau- 
ber, receiving at the same time instruction in the 
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Talmud from his father, who was district rabbi 
there. He subsequently entered the University of 
Würzburg (1862), attending concurrently the Tal- 
mudic lectures of Rabbi Seligmann Bür Bamberger, 
and then went to the yeshibah of Rabbi Israel Hil- 
desheimer at Eisenstadt, Hungary. In 1872 he be- 
came district rabbi in his native place, and ex- 
changed that position in 1887 for his present one in 
Mosbach, Baden, where he officiates as rabbi for the 
three districts of Mosbach, Merchingen, and Wert- 
heim. In 1891 he was decorated with the Zühringer 
Lówenorden. 

Lowenstein published: “Gesch. der Juden am: 
Bodensee " (1879), and * Beitrüge zur Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Deutschland,” i.1895, ii. 1898; since 1900: 
he has edited the “Blatter für Jüdische Gesch. und. 
Literatur," which appears as а supplement to * Der 
Israelit ” of Mayence. B. 


LOWENSTEIN, RUDOLF: German author; 
born at Breslau Feb. 20, 1819: died at Berlin Jan. 
6, 1891. When only nine years of age he was bap- 
tized. Educated at the gymnasium at Glogau and 
the universities of Breslau and Berlin, he received 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1843. 

As early as 1886 some of Léwenstein’s poems had 
been printed in the journals of Silesia; and his rep- 
utation was established by the appearance in 1846 
of his *Der Kindergarten," a collection of songs 
for children. In 1848 he with David Kalisch and 
Ernest Dohm founded the well-known “ Kladdera- 
datsch," of which he became one of the chief editors. 

The revolution of 1848 found Löwenstein on the 
liberal side, and he was expelled from Prussia in 
1849 for his political activity. Returning to Berlin 
in 1850, he resumed the editorship of “ Kladdera- 
datsch " and continued in this capacity for thirty- 
seven years. In 1863 he became editor also of the 
political part of the * Gerichtszeitung." In 1887 he 
retired from public life. 

Besides his “Der Kindergarten," he wrote “Ehret 
die Frauen,” Berlin, 1874, and many songs, most of 
which were set to music. 

His political poems in the *Kladderadatsch ” 
gained him a wide reputation, especially those writ- 
ten during the eventful period 1860-80. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 9, 1891, p. 7; De le Roi, 

Juden-Mission, i. 354: Briimmer, Deutsches Dichter-Lexi- 

kon, Eichstüdt and Stuttgart, 1876. 

5. Е T. H. 

LÖWENTHAL, JOHANN JACOB: Hunga- 
rian chess-master; born July, 1810, in Budapest; 
died at St. Leonard's-on-Sea, England, July 20, 
1876. He was educated at the gymnasium of his 
native oity, and received a civil appointment under 
the administration of Louis Kossuth. On the down- 
fall of the latter, Lowenthal was expelled from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and he emigrated to America (1849). 
In 1851 he went to London, and thenceforward re- 
sided permanently in England. At the Manchester 
tourney of 1857 Lowenthal defeated Anderssen for 
first place; in 1858 he lost a match with Morphy ; 


and in the same year he gained first prize at Bir- 
mingham. 

Lówenthal was for some time chess editor of 
“The Illustrated News of the World” and of “The 
Era.” He was editor also of “The Chess Players’ 
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Magazine" (1863-67). In 1860 he published * Mor- 
phy's Games of Chess, with Analytical and Critical 
Notes." Under the influence of W. G. Ward, with 
whom he played chess, Lówenthal became a Roman 
Catholic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. Nat. Biog. 
J A. P. 


LÖWENTHAL, NATHAN: Russian histolo- 
gist; born in 1856; educated at the Academy for 
Physicians and Surgeons at St. Petersburg and at 
the universities of Kiev and Geneva. From 1881 
to 1884 he was assistant to Schiff at Geneva, but he 
went to Lausanne in the latter year as assistant 
professor of histology, becoming professor in 1890. 

Lówenthal is the author of the following mono- 
graphs: “Ueber den Unterschied der Sccundiiren 
Degeneration des Seitenstranges nach Hirn- und 
Rückenmarksverletzungen," in Pflüger's * Archiv 
für Physiologic,” 1883; “Contribution Expérimen- 
tale à l'Etude des Atrophies Secondaires du Cor- 
don Postérieur et de la Colonne de Clarke," in * Re- 
cueil Zoologique Suisse," 1885-86; (in collabora. 
tion with Herzen) “Trois Cas de Lésion Médullaire,? 
etc., in * Archives de Physiologie Normale et Patho- 
logique," 1886; *"Experimentalisch-Anatomischer 
Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Bahnen im Rückenmark 
und Gehirn "; * Notiz über die Protoplasmastructur 
der Kornzellen des Eierstockes, " and * Zur Kenntniss 
des Keimfleckes im Ureie Einiger Sáuger," in * Ana- 
tomischer Anzeiger," 1887-95; * Die Spermatogenese 
bei Oxyuris Ambigua," *Die Befruchtung, Rei- 
fung, und Teilung des Eies von Oxyuris Ambigua,” 
and * Die Harder'sche Drüse," all in “ Internationale 
Monatsschrift für Anatomie,” 1889-96; “Zur Frage 
über die Anwendung von Terpentinél in der His- 
tologischen Technik,” in “Centralblatt fiir Phy- 
siologie,” 1889; “Technisch-Histologische Notiz ” 
and “Ueber eine Neue Alkoholische Carminlésung,” 
in " Zeitschrift für Wissenschaftliche Mikroskopie," 
1893-1902 ; “ Contribution à l'Etude du Lobe Olfactif 
des Reptiles." in “Journal de l'Anatomie et de la 
Physiologie,” 1894; * Drüsenstudien " and “ Beitrag 
zur Kenntniss der Struktur und der Teilung von 
Bindegewebszellen,” in * Archiv für Mikroskopische 
Anatomie," 1900-3; * Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Be- 
ziehungen der Taenia Semicircularis,” in “ Morpho- 
logisches Jahrbuch,” 1902. Не has written also two 
books: “Questions d’Histologic: La Cellule et les 
Tissus,” Paris, 1901; and “Atlas zur Vergleicheden 
Histologie der Wirbeltiere," Berlin, 1904. 8. 


LOWENTHAL, NAUMANN: German teach- 
er and writer; born Feb. 95, 1819, at Schmiegel ; 
died at Posen Feb. 28, 1855. He attended the gym- 
nasium in Lissa and the universities of Berlin and 
Breslau, where he devoted himself principally to 
the study of philosophy, mathematics, and the natu- 
ral sciences. He took his degree at Halle in 1841, 
and in 1844 passed the examination “pro facultate 
docendi"at Berlin. Lowenthal was the first Jew in 
Prussia to be appointed a head teacher, and that at 
a municipal technical school (* Realschule") in Po- 
sen. Besides many treatises in technical periodicals, 
lie published “ Die Physiologie des Freien Willens,” 
Leipsic, 1843. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xix. 203. 
Q 


M. K. 








LÖWI, ISAAC: German rabbi; born at Adels- 
dorf, near Erlangen, Bavaria, Jan. 31, 1808; died at 
Fürth Dec. 26, 1878. He received his Talmudical 
training at the yeshibah of Wolf Hamburger ai 
Fürth, and studied philosophy and philology at the 
University of Munich. He was rabbi of Uhlfeld 
from 1827 to 1830. when he was elected district 
rabbi of Fürth. Though his election was duly 
confirmed by the government (Dec. 1) the opposition 
of the Orthodox party rendered necessary a decree 
of installation by King Ludwig I. (March 10, 1831). 
As carly as Dec. 80, 1881, and Fob. 29, 1889, his ad- 
versaries, among whom was his former teacher, 
Wolf Hamburger, petitioned the government to de- 
pose Löwi for teaching irreligious doctrines in his 
sermons and in the school and for introducing re- 
forms into the divine services without regard to an- 
cient customs and religious laws. For nearly eight 
years this suit was pending, until the government, 
by an order of Oct, 98, 1838 (renewed April 18, 1839), 
enjoined upon Löwi “to be more careful in his 
words and actions and to have more regard for those 
who conform to the true Mosaic ceremonials and 
who do not adhere to ‘ pernicious neology.'" Löwi 
was also sentenced to pay one-third of the costs of 
the suit; in the following year he was enjoined 
from performing the rite of confirmation. When 
the Orthodox party renewed its attacks, the govern- 
ment (1842) ordered a new election, which resulted 
ina strong majority for Lówi, after which he was 
allowed to perform the ceremony of confirmation. 

Lówi's opponents nevertheless continued their 
complaints and insisted upon his dismissal; the gov- 
ernment again decided in his favor, but allowed the 
dissatisfied members to elect for themselves an Or- 
thodox rabbi who might officiate at weddings and 
decide religious questions. The agitation against 
Löwi gradually ceased. Не stood in high esteem 
with King Ludwig IL, who knighted him in 1869. 
In Lówi's last years Emil Neubürger became his 
assistant, succeeding him upon his death. From 
1857 to 1872 the young congregation of Nuremberg 
was included in his rabbinical district. When, on 
Dec. 23, 1856, by order of the district government, 
the magistrate of Fürth requested him to serve as 
the spiritual guide of the Nuremberg Jews, Löwi 
declined, giving as bis reason their religious indif- 
ference. But when the government insisted and a 
committee of the Jews of Nuremberg expressed 
regret for their former conduct, he accepted the 
added responsibility (Feb. 1, 1857). Lowi lent efi- 
cient aid in establishing the Nuremberg congrega- 
tion and in regulating its religious affairs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, pp. 244 et seq.; 1841, 

p. 610: 1843, p. 48; 1844, p. 259; 1847, p. 598: 1809, p. 745; 

1874, pp. 24, 44; Orient, 1844, pp. 141, 164; Barbeck. Gesch. 

der Juden in Nürnberg und Fürth, pp. 90. 98, Nuremberg, 

1878; Jost, Neuere Gesch. i. 145; Ziemlich, Die Isractitische 

Kultusgemeinde Nürnberg, passim, Nuremberg, 1900. 

D. S. Man, 


LÓWINSOHN, JACOB MORDECAI BEN 
JUDAH LOB: Russo-Polish scholar and journal- 
ist; born in Grodno 1832; died in Warsaw Feb. 13, 
1878. А son of the rabbi of Grodno, he was trained 
in Talmud, and then studied Russian, German, Po- 
lish, and French, which he mastered in a very short 
time. Thus equipped he entered upon a journalis- 
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tic career. He published numerous articles in Rus- 
sian papers, and when, in 1862, Daniel Neufeldt 
founded the JUTRZENKA, Lowinsohn became an act- 
ive collaborator on it, always defending the inter- 
ests of his corcligionists. He was a great contro- 
versialist, and had heated discussions with R. Hirsch 
Kalischer in “Ha-Maggid,” and with L. J. Shapiro 
in the “ Jutrzenka.” 

He settled in Serhei, government of Suwalki, 
where he made the acquaintance of David Gordon, 
editor of “Ha-Maggid,” and Rabbi Hayyim Fillip- 
power.’ About 1868 he passed his examination at 
the Rabbinical Seminary of Wilna, where he was 
ordained rabbi; but he never accepted a rabbinate. 

Of his first work, “ Ha-Adam be-Zelem Elohim ” 
(Konigsberg, 1855), only a limited number of cop- 
jes were printed, which he distributed among his 
friends. Ilis numerous articles and essays on Jew- 
ish literature and science he published under the 
nom de plume 2,}5,\. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. J. Shapiro, in Gan Perahim, pp. 63-65, 
ard 1890; Shapiro and Gordon, in Ha-Mayyid, 1878, No. 
| І. S. B. 


H. R. 

LOWISOHN, SOLOMON : Ilistorian and poet; 
porn in Mor, district of Stuhlweissenburg, Hun- 
gary, in 1788; died there April 97, 1821. Не stud- 
ied at the yeshibah of Prague, among his fellow 
students being his relative Moses Saphir, the hu- 
morist. He subsequently became a corrector in 
the printing establishment of Anton Edler von 
Schmid in Vienna. 

Lüwisohn's works include: “аһ be-‘Olam ha- 
Neshamot" (Prague, 1811); “ Melizat Yeshurun ” 
(Vienna, 1816), poems; “Mehkere Erez,” treating 
of the topography of the Bible. He wrote also for 
the Mishnah edition published in 1815 an essay cn 
the language of the Mishnah. Further, he trans- 
lated and annotated the festival prayers, and part 
of the ritual for tho 9th of Ab (Vienna, 1819). His 
most important work is * Vorlesungen über die 
Neuere Gesch. der Juden" (ib. 1820), of which the 
first volume only was published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ignatz Reich, Beth-El, i. 72-77; A. Büchler, 
A Mori Chevra-Kadisa. Története, Budapest, 1801; A. 
Büchler, Egy Magyar. Zsido КОШО, in Izraelita Magyar, 
Evkönyve, i. 387-403; Pallas Lex. xi. 

8. А. Bb. 


LÓWY, ADOLF: German physiologist; born 
in Berlin June 29, 1862; educated at the gymnasium 
and university of his native city (M.D. 1885), where 
he became privat-docent in physiology at the latter 
in 1895, and assistant professor in 1900. For his 
monograph * Untersuchungen über die Respiration 
und Cireulation bei Aenderung des Druckes und des 
Saucerstoffgehaltes der Luft,” Lowy received a prize 
from the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, in 
1895. Numerous other publications of his have ap- 
peared in Pflüger's “Archiv für die Gesammte 
Physiologie," in the *Archiv für Anatomie und 
Physiologie," and in * Virchow's Archiv.? S. 


LÖWY, ALBERT: English rabbi and commu- 
nal worker; born at Aussee, Moravia, Dec., 1816. 
He studied first at Olmütz, and then moved to Vi- 
enna, where under Professor Steinschneider he began 
a systematic study of Hebrew and Arabic, A few 





yearsafter the formation of the Reform Synagogue in 
London, Lówy wasappointed minister in association 
with the Rev. Professor Marks, whom he assisted 
in compiling the prayer-book of the congregation. 
He served for fifty years, retiring in 1892. From 
1871 to 1889 he acted as secretary of the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association, which, with Dr. Benisch, he had 
helped to found. 

Lowy’s knowledge of Samaritan literature enabled 
him to collect and catalogue the Samaritan manu- 
scripts belonging to the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. Пе printed in the “Trans. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch.,” 1875, the first specimen of a dialect of 
Aramaic current among the Jews of Urmia; and his 
contribution gave rise to the subsequent literature on 
the subject. In 1891 he printed à “ Catalogue of He- 
braicaand Judaica in the Library of the Corporation 
of the City of London,” with a copious subject-in- 
dex. In recognition of his researches, the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews conferred upon him in 1893 the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

Lówy helped to found the Society of Hebrew Lit- 
erature; and he has been a frequent lecturer before 
the Society of Biblical Archeology and other learned 
associations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 4, 1876; Jew. World, Dec. 

22, 1899; Young Israel, 1891. 

J. G. L. 

LÖWY, JACOB EZEKIEL: German rabbi 
and author; born at Hotzenplotz, Austrian Silesia, 
Aug. 24, 1814; died at Beuthen Nov. 20, 1864. After 
attending various yeshibot in his native country, 
he became a pupil of Wolf Léw in Nagy Tapol- 
csany, and then, inclining to Hasidism, he went suc- 
cessively to Lemberg and Brody in order to continue 
his rabbinicaleducation. Finally he went to Berlin, 
where he acquired some secular learning. Having 
obtained after great difficulties a license to marry, 
he settled as а business man in Bielitz, and in 1846 
was appointed district rabbi of Wadowice, with a 
seat at Oswiecin (Auschwitz). In 1854 he was 
elected rabbi of Beuthen, which position he contin- 
ued to hold until his death. 

Lówy was the author of * Bikkoret ha-Talmud: 
Kritisch-Talmudisches Lexikon” (vol. i, Vienna, 
1863), containing 150 articles for a proposed Tal- 
mudic encyclopedia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Neuzeit, No. 1, Vienna, 1865. 
&. 


LUAH. See ALMANAC; CALENDAR. 


LUBARSEY, HESCHEL ABRAMOVICH: 
Russian writer; born at Balta Sept., 1878. Не was 
educated in a family of Hasidim, in the Odessa 
Commercial School, and in the Riga Polytechnical 
Institute. In 1897, while a student in the latter in- 
stitute, he joined the Zionist movement. Shortly 
after he went to Palestine, where he visited the 
Jewish agricultural colonies, which he described in 
a series of articles under the title “ V Stranye Pred- 
kov.” Returning to Odessa in 1898, he wrote * Pa- 
lestina,” descriptive of the Ноу Land and of the 
condition of the Jews there (Warsaw, 1900). In 
1900 Lubarsky graduated from the Riga Polytech- 
nical Institute (as engineer), and is now (1904) pursu- 
ing his studies in Berlin. He has contributed numer- 
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ous articles to the Russo-Jewish periodicals, and, in : 

1908, published a pamphlet, * Shestoi Kon gress Sion- 

istov,” on the subject of the Sixth Zionist Congress. 

His father, Abraham Elijah, is a well-known Zionist, 
H. R. J. L. La. 


LÜBEOK: Free city of Germany; situated on 
the River Trave, not far from the Baltic Sea; it 
forms, with the surrounding territory, a free state. 
In 1900 it had a population of 82,818, including 663. 
Jews. Like most of the free cities of Germany, 
Lübeck did not tolerate the Jews. In 1950 the city 
council wrote to Duke Otto of Brunswick-Lüneburg 
requesting him to exterminate the Jews living in his 
territory, as they were responsible for the plague, 
which would not cease until all Jews had been killed. 
As the council 
does not men- 
tion any order 
to this effect 
in the city, it 
is clear that 
Jews could not 
have lived 
there before 
then. In 1499 
the local chro- 
nographer, 
Reimer Kock, 
states express- 
ly that “there 


the council the expulsion of all Jews, and finally 
saw their wishes fulfilled (March 4, 1699). In spite 
of that victory of the gilds, Jews not only made 
brief visits to the city, but the council permitted, as 
early as 1701, one Jew to remain as * Schutz jude" in 
consideration of an annual payment of 300 marks 
courant ($84). 
The great difficulties which stood in the way of 
prospective Jewish settlers in Lübeck suggested the 
evasion of the prohibition by a settle- 
Settlement ment in the neighboring territory of 
in Neigh- Denmark A numberof J ews, mostly 
borhood. Polish fugitives, settled in the vil. 
lage of Moisling as early as 1700, 
aud, in spite of constant protests by the gilds, the 
council had to grant them, as Danish subjects, the 
right to enter 
the city, al- 
though under 
great restric- 
lions.  Desir- 
ing to obtain 
jurisdiction 
over the Jews 
in Moisling, 
the city of Lü- 
beck acquired, 
in 1765, the 
estate whose 
owner had 
feudal rights 
over the inhab- 





are no Jews in 
Lübeck, as 
they are not 
needed here." 
The Thirty 
Years! war 
and, perhaps, 
the Chmiel- 
nicki persecu- 


Seem to have 
caused a num- 
ber of Jews to 
go to Lübeck. 
The gild of the 
goldsmiths 
complained in 
1658 that 
“many Jews 
and other sus- 
picious characters sneak daily into the city to 
deal in precious metals”; and the council decreed, 
April 15, 1677, that no Jew should be permitted to 
stay in the city overnight without the express per- 
mission of the senate, which was rarely given. In 
1680 two “Schutzjuden” of the Senate, Samucl 
Frank and Nathan Siemssens, are mentioned. But 
when the senate accepted Siemssen’s son-in-law, 
Nathan Goldschmidt, as * Schutzjude,” the citizens 
objected, and wherever he rented a house the neigh- 
bors protested to the senate. It was, perhaps, due 
to an intrigue that Goldschmidt was accused of 
having received stolen goods (Feb. 15, 1694); the 
trial dragged on for at least five years, and its result 
isnot known. The gilds continued to demand of 





New Synagogue at Lübeck, 
(From a photograph.) 





itants of that 
village; when, 
in 1806, the 
King of Den- 
mark ceded the 
district that 
included Mois- 
ling, to Li- 
beck the Jews 
there became 
subjects of the 
latter city. 
But when Lii- 
beck was an- 
nexed to 
France (Jan. 1, 
1811) all dis- 
criminations 
ceased; the 
special taxes of tho * Schutzjuden” were abolished, 
and many Jews of Moisling, as wellas of other places, 
moved to Ltibeck, where they at once purchased a 
lot fora synagogue. In the following years their 
numbers were rapidly augmented, especially in 
consequence of the expulsions during the siege of 
Hamburg. As soon, however, as the French domi- 
nation had ceased, the senate began to debate the re- 
striction of the Jews, to whom it proposed giving “an 
appropriate new constitution ” (1815), while the gilds 
peremptorily demanded their expulsion. The Jews 
protested against this violation of their rights, and, 
together with the Jewish citizens of other free cities, 
appealed to the Congress of Vienna, engaging Carl 
August Buchholz as their advocate, But the city 
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would not yield, in spite of the intercession of the 
Prussian chancellor Prince Hardenberg and of the 
Austrian chancellor Prince Metternich. The Con- 
gress of Vienna finally adopted Article 16 of the 
“Bundesakte,” which guaranteed to the Jews in all 
German states the rights which they had obtained 
“from” the various states, instead of “in” the vari- 
ous states, as the original text read (June 8, 1815). 

Having thus obtained a free hand, the 

Expelled senate of Lübeck decreed (March 6, 
After Con- 1816) that all Jews should leave the 

gress of city within four weeks. The Jews 

Vienna. again protested, but finally were com- 

pelled to accept the proposition of the 
senate, which guaranteed to all Jews who would set- 
tle jn Moisling the rights of Lübeck citizens, sub- 
ject to certain limitations (Sept., 1891); in 1824 all 
Jews, with the exception of a few “ Schutzjuden," 
had left the city. The senate now showed a certain 
amount of good-will toward its Jewish subjects by 
giving them a house in Moisling for their rabbi, and 
by building а new synagogue, for which the congre- 
gation was required to pay only а moderate annual 
rent. 

Since 1881 the Jews have had to serve in the mili- 
tia: in 1887 a parochial school, subsidized by the 
city, was opened; and in 1839 the senate issued an 
order which compelled the gilds to register Jewish 
apprentices. A commission appointed in 1842 re- 
ported that the condition of the Jews should be im- 
proved by an extension of their rights, but their 
emancipation did not become perfect until the law 
of Oct. 9, 1848, abolished all their disabilities. In 
1850 a new synagogue was acquired. This brought 
to the young congregation considerable annoyance; 
the ill-disposed neighbors, who claimed that the 
ritual bath connected with it spread an unbearable 
smell of garlic, endeavored to obtain an injunction 
against it (this building gave way to a new syna- 
gogue in 1880). In 1859 the rabbi moved from Mois- 
ling to Lübeck, and in the same year à parochial 
school was opened in the city. In 1869 the school in 
Moisling was closed, and in 1872 the Moisling syna- 
gogue, which had not been used for some time, was 
demolished. А law of Aug. 12, 1862, modified the 
form of oath (“More Judaico”) which Jews until 
that time had been compelled to use, and introduced 
anew form, which remained in force until the Ger- 
man law of 1879, regulating civil procedure, abol- 
ished it. 

The Lübeck congregation has а parochial school 
of three grades, and religious instruction for Jewish 
children attending public schools has been made 
compulsory by the law of Oct. 17, 1885. The city 
pays to the congregation an annual subsidy. The 
rabbis of the congregation have been: Akiba Wert- 
heimer (called also Akiba Victor; up to 1816; d. 
1885, as rabbi of Altona); Ephraim Joël, an uncle 
of Manuel and David Joel (1825-51); Süssmann 
Adler (teacher and preacher, 1849-51; rabbi, 1851- 
1869); S. Carlebach, the present (1904) incumbent 
(since 1869). The congregation has à number of 
educational, devotional, and social organizations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Tsraeliten, i. 82 et 
seq.; Grütz, Gesch. xi. 324 et seq.: Carlebach, Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Lübeck und Moisling, Lübeck, 1998; Statistisches 
Jahrbuch, 1903. D. 
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LUBELSEI, PHILIPP: Polish physician ; 
born at Zamosc 1788; died at Warsaw Feb. 8, 1879. 
He began his career as an army surgeon under Na- 
poleon L, who created him an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. After the close of the Franco-Russian 
war Lubelski was appointed chief physician of the 
military hospital at Zamosc. From 1826 he resided 
permanently in Warsaw, where he engaged in pri- 
vate practise. | Р 

His son, Wilhelm Lubelski (born at Warsaw 
1832; died there 1890), was likewise a physician. 
He studied medicine at Dorpat, Vienna, and Paris, 
and held the position of physician in ordinary at the 
hospital of the Orphan Asylum of Jesus at Warsaw. 
He published four medical works (1861-69). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyklopedja Powszechna, ix. Warsaw, 
ni: Gurland, Yevreiski Kalendar, p. 117, St. Petersburg, 


H. R. M. R. 


LUBLIN: City of Russian Poland, in the gov- 
ernment of the same name; situated 60 miles south- 
east of Warsaw; in importance the third city of 
Poland. Numbers of Jews were living in Lublin 
in the fourteenth century. They were not allowed 
to dwell in the city proper, but were restricted to 
the suburb of Kazimierz on the Bystrzyc, а tribu- 
tary of the Wierprz. This suburb was named after 
Casimir IIL, by whose order it was assigned to the 
Jews in 1896. Later it became known as the 
“Piaski Zydowskie” (Jewish Strand). The Jews 
were allowed gradually to occupy а district within 
the city until the accession to the Polish throne of 
Sigismund II. (1518), who confined the settlement of 
the Jews to their original quarter. In the following 
year the king imposed upon them aspecial tax called 
“Striegeld,” and, to please their competitors, the 
Christian merchants, restrained their commercial en- 
terprises. The manufacture of beer, which was at 
that time exclusively in the hands of the Jews, was 
now restricted by the king to those who had ac- 
quired real property in the city. In 1552 he pro- 
hibited the Jews from dealing in food. 

From the middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the eighteenth century Lublin was a great center 
of Jewish activity and the principal place of meet- 
ing of the COUNCIL OF Four LANDS. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the Jews, in 
consideration of the payment of special taxes, were 

permitted to reside in the Podzance 


Special quarter of Lublin. The government 
Taxes and record of licenses (part xxxvi, No. 
Restric- 14) of the year 1596 shows that there 
tions. were then 100 Jewish houses in Pod- 


zance, and that the annual tax was 
fixed at 80 florins and 27 grivins. Sigismund Au- 
gust increased the tax on houses to 250 fl. Besides 
taxing the tenants of the houses 70 fi., he imposed 
the following additional taxes: for 16 butcher-shops, 
58 fl. 6 gr.; for 20 hot-bath tubs, 80 fl.; for a bath- 
house and a liquor-shop at Podzance, 200 fl. The 
number of Jews in the city at that time may there- 
fore be estimated at about 2,000. Their numbers 
steadily increased, and in 1630 the annual tax paid 
by them amounted to 300 Polish guilders. Ladis- 
laus IV. confirmed (March 21, 1633) the privileges 
granted to the Jews by former kings of Poland. 
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Immediately prior to the Cossacks’ UPRISING in 
1648 the Jesuits instigated a riot and attacked the 
Jewish quarter. Twenty houses were ransacked, 
eight Jews being killed and twenty wounded. The 
Jesuits were prosecuted before Ladislaus IV. and 
Were severely punished. Later (1650) the Jesuits 
established in Lublin a printing-press which ex- 
isted till 1670. They published many works hostile 
to the Jews, thus creating enmity between the 
latter and the Christian inhabitants. To the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits is attributed also the decree of 
1650, forbidding Jewish apothecaries to prepare 
medicine, and that of 1654, prohibiting performances 
by Jewish musicians not having a special permit 
from the government. 

The Jewish population of Lublin in 1656 was 
about 2,000 families, and, including those who for 

safety fled from the neighboring vil- 
Persecu- Jages, there must have been in the city 
tions and at least 10,000 Jews, most of whom 
Massacres. were massacred by the Cossacks. 
Among the martyrs were man y promi- 
nent rabbis and scholars. Some entered the cemetery 
and, after engraving their names upon the wall, ar- 
ranged to be buried alive rather than fall into the 
hands of the mob and be tortured. Rabbi Samuel 
b. David, in his “Hesed Shemuel > (ed. Amsterdam, 
1699, pp. 2b, 43b), assigns the occurrence to the day 
preceding the Sukkot festival of 5417 (= Oct. 15, 
1656), and describes his own miraculous escape (see 
Cossacks’ UPRISING). 

Under the city magistrate Jan Carl Danielowiez 
the Jews of Lublin fared better than they had done 
at any previous time. In his charter of Nov. 91, 
1675, concerning the rights of the Jews, Danielowicz 
reviews the privileges granted by the former Polish 
kings, which he declares to bea safeguard to Jewish 
life and property. He enumerates the following 
provisions: (1) The Jews of Lublin to contribute 
no more than the customary real-estate tax of 700 
Polish guilders (this tax covered the dwellings, 
synagogues, charitable institutions, cemetery, shops, 
wax-factories, and bath-houses) (2) All contracts 
made between Christians and Jews residing in Pod- 
zance, regarding the purchase and sale of mead, 
beer, brandy, etc., to be valid. (3) The commercial 
tax on Jews to be no higher than the same tax on 
Christian citizens in proportion to their respective 
numbers, (4) Jews to be exempt from having sol- 

diers quartered among them either per- 
Privileges manently or temporarily. (5) Jews to 
for Jews. be exempt from furnishing food and 
clothing supplies to the guard of the 
city hall. (6) No encroachment to be made on the 
Jewish cemetery. (7) In legal suits concerning 
chattels appeals to be made to tho city magistrate; 
in other cases, to the Supreme Court. “I make,? 
he says, *these provisions voluntarily, and promise 
to fulfil them for the benefit of the Jews who have 
petitioned me, and for the benefit of their descend- 
ants, so long as I live; and I pray that my succes- 
Sors shall follow my example." 

King Joux Sonreskr in 1679 prohibited trading 
between Jews апа Christians during Christian holi- 
days, and ordered the confiscation of any goods sold 
on those days, King Augustus II. in 1720 further 





restricted Jewish commerce, and annulled the leases 
of shops to Jews in the Christian quarters of Ше 
town on the ground that the Jews were keen com- 
petitors of the Christian merchants. Augustus III. 
forbade (1736) Jews to act as agents of Christians. 
It is claimed that this restriction was formulated at 
the solicitation of the Jewish congregation against 
certain of its members, who, in order to shirk the 
communal tax, and also to avoid the special govern- 
ment tax, severed their connection with the syna- 
gogue and transacted businessas the nominal agents 
of Christians, and shared the profits with them. 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, the last King of 
Poland, on his coronation in 17 64, ordered the expul- 
sion of Jews from Lublin and its suburbs, Later 
they were permitted to return subject to curtailed 
privileges and heavy taxes. The Russian army cap- 
tured Lublin in 1881. 

Jewish communal life in Lublin began with the 
above-mentioned settlement of Jews in the suburb 
of Piaski, where they were permitted to form a con- 
gregation under a charter and with a seal bearin gthe 
emblem of a hornless deer. Not only were they al- 

lowed to have their own civil laws, 

Communal but they were even appointed attor- 

Work. neysand judges in the general courts, 

Indeed, to such an extent was this the 

case that the waywodes of Warsaw specially assem- 
bled in 1540 to prohibit such appointments. 

The Jewish cemetery, situated on the Gradzisk 
hill, was granted to the Jews by Tenczinski in 1555; 
but it had already been utilized as a Jewish burial- 
ground, as is evidenced by the record of a tomb- 
stone dated 1541. 

The congregational minute-books, which had been 
placed in the government archives, were destroyed 
by fire in 1829. They contained valuable data for 
the history of the Lublin Jews and of the Council 
of Four Lands. There is left but one pinkes of the 
hebra kaddisha beginning with 1685, interesting ex- 
tracts from which are published in Nissenbaum, * Le- 
Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin,” p.14. The record 
includes a proclamation of 1694 by the officers of the 
burial society excommunicating evil-minded persons 
who had denounced their Jewish neighbors for self- 
ish purposes before Christian priests and noblemen. 
These persons were blacklisted by the members of 
the society, who pledged themselves not to give 
them a decent funeral nor to bury them within the 


: Jewish cemetery. The offenders were, however, 


afforded the opportunity to retract their denuncia- 
tions and to give a solemn promise never to repeat 
the offense (ib. p. 142). 
Lublin possesses five synagogues: (1) The Mchar- 
shal Synagogue, the oldest in the town, formerly at- 
tended by Solomon Lurra. It has 
Syna- seats for about 8,000. (2) The Syna- 
gogues and gogue of Zebi b. Moses Doctor (* Doc- 
Charitable tor" meaning “Rabbi ”; otherwise 
Institu- known as Jeleno [Hirsch] Doctoro- 
tions. wicz), founded by Zebi in 1669 by per- 
mission of King Ladislaus IV. It ap- 
pears that this synagogue was also rebuilt by Zebi to 
commemorate the victories of King John Sobieski in 
1688. (3) The Synagogue of Saul Wahl (d. 1617). 
This synagogue is known also as the * Läufer [“ run- 
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ners "] Synagogue,” because it was formerly used by 

yisitors and strangers. (4) The Kahal Synagogue, 

often visited by Samuel EDELS (d. 1681). (5) The 

Parnes Synagogue, founded by Abraham Parnes (d. 

1768) There are also a “ Tailors’ Synagogue ? and 

several others of recent date. 

Among the charitable and educational institutions 
are: the Jewish hospital, housed in a modern build- 
ing, with 56 beds; an asylum for the aged, for 
widows, and for orphans; a Hebrew free school 
(Talmud Torah); and a Jewish school, in which the 
teaching of Hebrew and of secular knowledge is 
combined under Jewish and non-Jewish masters. 
On the yeshibot founded by various rabbis see Jacob 
PonnAk; Shalom Suacuna; Solomon Lurra; Meir 
ben Gedaliah LUBLIN. 

The government census of 1896 gave the total 
population as 48,758, of whom 93,788 were Jews. 
In 1899 the total Jewish population of the govern- 
ment of Lublin was 186,787. Lublin isan industrial 
and manufacturing town, containing 3 distilleries, 3 
breweries, 4 tanneries, 6 brick-factories, 4 soap-and- 
candle factories, 8 tobacco-factories, 2 implement- 
factories, and 1 flour-mill; also factories of yarn and 
of linen and hemp goods. The Jews control most 
of these, and nearly all the mercantile and banking 
business. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sierpinski, Historyczny Obraz Miasta Lub- 
lina, Lublin, 1849; Zielinski, Mono. Lublina, ib. 1877 ; Dem- 
bitzer, Miktebe Bikkoret, Letter 2, Cracow, 1892 5 Friedberg, 
Le-Toledot ha-Defus ha- Ibri be- Lublin, ib. 1901; Nissen- 
daum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin, Lublin, 1900; Jü- 
disehe Statistik, Berlin, 1908: Ha-AMaggid. 1852, No. 16; Ha- 
Asif, 1886, p. 393; Bershadski, in Vosichod, Oct., 1895. 

н. К. J. D. 
——Typography: The first Hebrew printing- 
house at Lublin was founded ín 1547 by Joseph 
of Lublin, who printed the * Ketab Hitnazzelut le- 
Darshanim ” of David ha-Darshan (1548), and some 
other books. In 1550 he obtained from Sigismund 
August the monopoly of printing Hebrew books. 

In 1558 a new printing-house was founded by 
Jacob b. Moses, Meshullam b. Solomon, Eliezer b. 
Isaac of Prague, Kalonymus b. Mordecai Jafe, and 
Jacob b. David Gutrat. The first work printed by 
them was the Pentateuch (1558); in the following 
year they issued the Talmud treatises Shebu‘ot and 
Pesahim, which were followed by many other books 
before 1579. In that year printing was suspended 
till 1590, when it was resumed and carried on till 1608. 
During that time the house printed Mordecai Jafe's 
"Lebush" (1590), Jacob ben Asher's "Tur Orah 
Hayyim ” (1599), ete. 

In 1606 Zebi Hirsch b. Kalonymus Jafe opened 
a printing-house, where he printed the “Minhat 
Yehudah? of Judah Löb b. Obadiah Eulenburg 
(1609), and the “Tebu’ot Shor” of Ephraim Zalman 
Shor (1615). In 1618 he began the printing of the 
Talmud, which was completed in 1628. In 1642 
Kalonymus b. Zebi Jafe opened another printing- 
house, from which were issued, among other books, 
the *Yalkut Shim‘oni” (1643) and “ Dammesek 
Eliezer” (1646). The wars which broke out in 
Poland caused a suspension of the work. 

Fourteen years later a new printing-house was 
founded by Jacob b. Abraham Jafe. He printed 
the **Ammudeha Shib‘ah” of Bezaleel of Slutsk 
(1662), and the "Ketonet Passim," on the Pesah 





Haggadah, by Joseph b. Moses of Przemysl (1685), 
besides a great many pamphlets. 

For nearly two hundred years the printing of 
Hebrew books at Lublin was suspended. In 1870 
Hirschenhorn and Schneidemesser opened a new 
printing-house, and issued the collection of responsa 
known as “Noda‘ bi-Yehudah? and other books. 
In 1901 they printed a beautiful edition of the Bible 
with various commentaries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii.; Zunz, Ozar ha-Sifrut, 
p.1; B. Friedberg, Zur Gesch. der Hebr. Typographie in 
‘Lublin, 1900; Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii.. part 28, 
p.56; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 819, 1216, 1220, 1705, 
2918, s. v. Jafe. 

J. B. Fn. 


LUBLIN, MEÍR BEN GEDALIAH (Ma- 
HaRaM): Polish rabbi; born at Lublin (?) 1558; 
died there May 8, 1616. He was descended from 
a family of rabbis, and he speaks of his father as 
being an eminent Talmudist (Maharam, Responsa, 
No.1) His principal teacher was his father-in-law, 
Isaac ha-Kohen Shapiro, rabbi of Cracow (ib. No. 
105), and he distinguished himself so highly in the 
knowledge of the Talmud and Posekim that in 1587, 
when he was not yet thirty years old, he was invi- 
ted to the rabbinate of Cracow. Up to that time he 
secms to have lived in Lublin; for in one of his re- 
sponsa (No. 188), which bears neither date nor 
place, he writes, “all my tools [7.e., books] are still 
at Lublin.” According to Lewinstein (* Ha-Goren," 
i. 41-48), Lublin was from 1582 onward chief rabbi 
of Lublin, at the same time that Simon Wolf Auer- 
bach was head of the yeshibah there (but see AUER- 
BACH, Simon [Ze EB] Wor). Owing to continual 
quarrels between the pupils of these two Talmud- 
ists, Lublin was ordered to leave the town. 

It can not be said with certainty how long he re- 
mained at Cracow, as there is only one (undated) re- 
sponsum (No. 50) which he wrote while holding 
thatrabbinate. It seems certain, however, that he 
left Cracow after 1591 in order to become rabbi at 
Lemberg, а position which he held till 1618. In 
Lemberg he was engaged in continual controversies 
with Joshua Falk, author of “ Me'irat *Enayim"; 
particularly a bill of divorce issued by the latter at 
Vienna occasioned lengthy discussions between them 
(Maharam, Responsa, Nos. 123 et seq.; see also 
FALK, JOSHUA BEN ALEXANDER wa-KonEN). Lub- 
lin speaks in his responsa (Nos. 68, 102-103) of a 
fire (referring to the fire of Lemberg) in which his 
work “Seder Gittin" was burned. 

According to a tradition, Lublin was forced by 
the authorities of Lemberg, at the instigation of 
Abraham Schrenzel, to leave the town. The latter 

thusavenged his teacher, Joshua Falk, 

Leaves who had been insulted by Lublin. 

Lemberg. At this time (1613) the community of 
Lublin being in want of a rabbi, Meir 

accepted the rabbinate, and he continued to hold it 
tillhis death. Wherever he settled Lublin organized 
a yeshibah, of which he was the head; and owing to 
his renown as a Talmudic scholar and casuist, the 
number of his pupils was considerable. Among 
them were Joshua Héschel of Cracow, author of 
* Maginne Shelomoh." and Isaiah Horowitz, author 
of * Shene Luhot ha-Berit," besides many others who 
became prominent rabbis or heads of yeshibot, He 
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took special interest in his yeshibah, and often he 
signed his responsa “the one who is much occu- 
pied with his pupils” (Responsa, Nos. 80, 81, et pas- 
sim). He was consulted by rabbis even from Italy 
and Turkey (20. Nos. 12, 18, 21, 89). 

His printed works are: (1) *Moeir 'Ene Haka- 
mim” (Venice, 1619), novellie forming a casuistic 
commentary on the Talmud, Rashi, and Tosafot; 
published by his son Gedaliah. It has since been 
republished several times, and is now 
printed in all the principal editions of 
the Talmud under the headin g “ Maha- 
ram." (2) “Manhir ‘Ene Hakamim” (i5. 1619), a 
collection of 140 responsa, published by his son 
Gedaliah, who in collaboration with his brother Isaac 
added a preface. His unpublished works include: 
“Ma’or ha-Gadol,” a commentary on the four Tu- 
rim; “Ma’or ha-Katon,” a commentary on the 
“Sha‘are Dura”; * Ner Mizwah," a commentary on 
the “Sefer Mizwot Gadol”; “Torah Or,” a homi- 
letic commentary on the Pentateuch; “Or Shib‘at 
ha-Yamim,” a collection, apparently unfinished, of 
orally transmitted laws. 

The method employed by Lublin in his commen- 
tary on the Talmud was the opposite of that adopted 
by him when lecturing to his pupils in the ye- 
shibah. In the latter case, as is usual with great 
casuists, he explained the passages of the Talmud, 
of Rashi, or of the Tosafot at great length,or, as he 
expressed himself, “by profound pilpul” (Maharam 
on ‘Ab, Zarah 22a; Hul. 9b; Niddah 2b). But in 
his commentary or novelle he for the most part 
adopted a short and simple explanation, givingashis 
reason for not expounding a passage at greater 
length that he did not wish to dwell on it too long 
(Hul. 9b, 81b). In certain cases where he employed 
pilpul, he justified himself by saying that he was 
obliged to do so as the students might otherwise in- 
terpret the passage wrongly (Shab. 48a), or because 
he wished to sharpen their minds (2. 20a). He 
showed a great tendency to correct the text of the 
Talmud (comp. Maharam on Git. 5, 6; Yeb. 59 et 
passim). 

Being a fearless critic, Lublin did not spare 
even the Tosafists when their expressions seemed to 
him obscure (Maharam on Suk, 10; Bezah 7). He 

was generally dogmatic both in his 
Method of поуеШе and in his responsa; he de- 

Interpre- clared on several occasions that his 

tation. interpretation was the right one and 

that the passage could not be ren- 
dered otherwise (Maharam on Shab. 67 ef passim). 
He often attacked Solomon Luria and Samuel Edels, 
saying that their interpretations were erroneous and 
might mislead students (Shab. 58b; Hul. 28a et pas- 
sim). In his responsa he took for his basis the AHA- 
RONIM, whom he declared to be of greater authority 
than the Tosafists, Maimonides, or Mordecai b. Hil- 
lel (Responsa, Nos. 114, 188, 187). He violently at- 
tacked Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk, declaring that 
it wasa mixture of laws from different authorities and 
having no connection with one another (25. No. 11; 
Isserles, Responsa, No. 185). Lublin paid little heed 
to the Cabala, though it is evident from his те- 
sponsum No. 34 that he believed in the sacredness 
of the Zohar. 


Works. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 182-133; Gritz, 
Gesch. За ed., x. 53-51; Horodetzki, in Ha-Goren, 1, 59-61; 
Lewinstein, ib. pp. 80-51; Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Y ehu 
dim be-Lublin, pp. 31-31, Lublin, 1899; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1705 ; J. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedels, pp. 28-42. 

8. S. M. SEL. 

LUBLINER, HUGO (pseudonym, Hugo Bür- 
ger): German dramatist; born at, Breslau April 99, 
1846. He studied at the industrial school in Berlin, 
and became manager of a cotton and woolen mill. 
Inclination led him to dramatic composition. At 
first he wrote occasionally only, but with such suc- 
cess that he at length gave up business and devoted 
himself wholly to the production of plays. 

Among the best-known of Lubliner's works are: 
"Nur Nicht Romantisch " (1865), one-act comedy, 
the only one of his earlier efforts that still holds the 
stage; * Der Frauenadvokat ” (1878), three-act com- 
edy, which has been performed at all the principal 
German theaters; *Die Modelle des Sheridan" 
(1875), four-act comedy; “Die Florentiner" (1876), 
tragedy; “Die Adoptierten" (1877), drama; “Оа- 
briele” (1878), drama; “Die Frau Ohne Geist” 
(1879), comedy; “Auf der Brautfahrt " (1880), com- 
edy; “Gold und Eisen" (1881); “Der Jour Fix” 
(1882), comedy; “ Aus der Grossstadt ” (1883); “ Die 
Mitbürger" (1884) comedy; (with G. von Moser) 
"Glück bei Frauen?; (with Paul Lindau) *Frau 
Susanne”; “Gräfin Lambach ” (1886); “Die Gliu- 
biger des Glückes" (6th ed., Breslau, 1886); “Die 
Frau von Neunzehn Jahren " (ib. 1887), the last two 
as parts of the romance-cycle “Berlin im Kaiser- 
reich”; * Die Armen Reichen ” (1886), comedy ; * Der 
Name" (1888), drama; *Im Spiegel" (1890), com- 
edy; “Der Kommende Tag” (1891), drama; and 
the following comedies: * Das Neue Stück " (1894); 
“Aus der Menschlichen Komödie” (1895); “An der 
Riviera" (1895); “Die Junge Frau Arneck ? (1895); 
“Roman eines Anstündigen Mädchens ” (1896) ; 
“ Andere Luft” (1897) ; * Das Fünfte Rad ” (1898); and 
“Splitter und Balken" (1899). Some of the forego- 
ing pieces were collected in * Dramatische Werke" 
(4 vols., Berlin, 1881-82). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon; Mey- 
ers Konversations-Levikon. 

8. N. D. 

LUBLINER, OZIASZ LOUIS (LUDWIK): 
Polish writer; born 1809; diedat Warsaw 1868, After 
the Polish revolution of 1881 he settled in Brussels, 
where he published “ Des Juifs en Pologne,” an ex- 
amination of the condition of the Jews in Russia 
from the historical, legislative, and political points 
of view. He wrote also, in Polish, “Obrona Zy dow ” 
(Warsaw, 1858), a defense of the Jews living in Po- 
lish territory; and a number of articles in Polish 
periodicals on the Jewish question. In 1861 he pub- 
lished in Brussels a work entitled “Les Confiscations 
des Biens des Polonais,” in which he reviewed the 
various ukases of Emperor Nicholas I. concerning 
Poland, and criticized the cruel treatment of the 
Polish Jews. In 1862 Lubliner was appointed libra- 
rian at the University of Warsaw. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Orgelbrand. Encyklopedja Powszechna, vol. 
ix.; American Israelite, іх. 102. 

H. R. J. G. L. 

LUBLINSKY, SOLOMON : German journalist 
and writer; born at Johannisberg, Prussia, Feb. 18, 
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1968, He was occupied for a time as à clerk ina 
second-hand bookstore at Venice, after which he 
engaged in journalism at Berlin. Не is now (1904) 
among the foremost Jewish writers. In addi- 
tion to his journalistic work Lublinsky has written 
the following works, all published in Berlin: *Jü- 
dische Charactere bei Grillparzer, Hebbel, und O. 
Ludwig” and “ Literatur und Gesellschaft im 19ten 
Jahrhundert ” (1899); “Multatuli” and “ Der Impe- 
rator,” dramas (1901); “ Gescheitert, з a novel (1901); 
“ Hannibal,” a drama (1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kürschner, Deutscher Literatur-Kalender, 

p. 811: Ahiasaf, 1898-99, p. 117. 

IL R. A. S. W. 

LUBOML: Town in the government of Vol- 
һуша, Russia. Jews lived there as early as the six- 
teenth century, though the attitude of the Christian 
inhabitants toward them was distinctly hostile. In 
1557 the Jewish community resolved that none of its 
members should buy property within the city, for 
there was danger of its being attacked or set on fire 
by the Christian inhabitants. In 1576 this decision 
was reaffirmed by the leaders of the community with 
the indorsement of R. Abraham Polyak. Those who 
had violated this rule were warned to sell their prop- 
erty to Christians, under penalty of a fine or of some 
other punishment. Outside the town the Jews 
owned eight parcels of land; some of them leased 
grist-mills, and others leased three lakes, paying 
for their leases in money, pepper, saffron, and salt 
fish to the total value of about 400 gold ducats. 
The population of Luboml in 1897 was 4,600, of 
whom 3,300 were Jews. It has 349 Jewish arti- 
sans and 52 Jewish day-laborers. The seventeen 
hadarim give instruction to 370 pupils, and 60 are 
instructed in the Talmud Torah (1898). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Katz, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim, p. 7, Berlin, 

1899; Regesty i Nadpisi, i. 241, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

H. R. 

LUCAS, LOUIS ARTHUR: African explorer; 
born in London Sept. 22, 1851; died at sea Nov. 
20,1876. After traveling in the United States (1872) 
and Egypt (1878), he organized an expedition to ex- 
plore the Kongo. He left London Sept. 2, 1875, and 
arrived at Khartum in Jan., 1876, leaving that place 
in the following April. He next went with Colonel 
Gordon to the Albert Nyanza, and navigated the 
northern part of the lake in the first steamboat ever 
launched on it. He returned to Khartum in Aug., 
1876, and reached Suakim on Nov. 18 of that year. 
In connection with this journey, Lucas compiled a 
vocabulary of Bisharin words, which was pub- 
lished in the “Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute.” 

In the same year (1876), against the advice of 
General Gordon and his staff, Lucas attempted to 
cross Africa, but, becoming sick and paralyzed, he 
soon had to return to Khartum. After lying ill for 
three months, he died on a steamboat between Sua- 
kim and Suez, and was buried at Jiddah. 
BinLioGRAPHY: Times (London), Dec, 26, 1876; Jew. Chron. 


Dec. 29, 1876 ; Athenceum, Dec., 1876; ‘Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, 1816 ; Diet. Nat. Biog. 


J G. L. 


LUCCA (Hebr. кро): City of Tuscany, Italy. 
Its Jewish community is known in literature espe- 
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cially through the Kalonymus family of Lucca, 
whose ancestor saved the life of the German em- 
peror Otto II. after the battle of Cotrone in Calabria 
(982), and seems thereupon to have settled at Ma- 
yence, where the family had extensive privileges. 
Tn the twelfth century the community again appears 
in literature in the person of Abraham ibn Ezra, 
who lived at Lucca for a time while writing his 
grammatical works * Yesod " and “Sefat Yeter,” as 
well as his commentary on the Pentateuch and 
Isaiah. He seems to have given instruction here in 
Hebrew grammar and Biblical science; one of his 
pupils, Hayyim, he mentions by name. The com- 
munity was not a large one at that time; for Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who visited it in 1165, found only 
forty Jews, under the leadership of R. David Sam- 
uel and R. Jacob. 

In 1431 permission was granted to Angelo di Gaio, 
a Jew from Forli, to settle in Lucca and to open a 
bank for loans. A dispute arose, however, when 
King Sigismund, as he passed through Lucca, forci- 
bly imposed a tax of 1,500 gold florins on the Jew, 
and Di Gaio left the city, while his son Gaietro 
opened a bank elsewhere. Later а similar permis- 
sion was granted in Lucca to Isaac Manuelli & Co., 
who with others had settled in the city, and had a 
synagogue in à private house, besides а cemetery. 
Certain enemies of the Jews lodged а complaint 
against them with Pope Nicholas V.; but he, annul- 
ling the constitutions of Clement V. and a decree of 
the Bishop of Lucca, declared himself in favor of the 
Jews and confirmed their privileges. Other Jews 
who had banks in Lucca were David Dattali or da 
Tivoli and Vitale Isaac. In 1489, however, as a 
result of the anti-Jewish preaching of Bernardino 
da Feltre (in whose way many difficulties were 
placed at first in order to protect the Jews), the 
community decided to opena mont-de-pietà, and 
the Jews, who had objected to its establishment, 
were obliged to pay a fine of 1,300 florins. 

Since their residence in Lucca was neither profit- 
able nor secure, the Jews abandoned the city ; accord- 
ing to some sources they were driven fromit. After 
1500 they returned, but they were in general not 
permitted to stay more than fifteen days consecu- 
tively. There are records, dated as late as May, 
1728, of the names of Jews who had permission to 
make an extended residence in the city. After the 
French Revolution the Bacciochi family desired in 
vain to attract to the principality Jews who would 
buy property from the state. 

Lucca has never had a Jewish community of any 
importance, and at present (1904) only about thirty 
Jews live there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, Nos. 10, 186; Rosin, Die 
Religionsphilosophie des Abraham ibn Esra, in Monats- 
schrift, xlii. 21: Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, ed. Asher, 
i. 37, ii. 16; Depping, Die Juden im Mittelalter, pp. 368 
et seq.; Regio Archivio di Stato di Lucca, i. 208, 210-211, 
362; iii. 387-388, s.v. Ebrei. 

в. І. E.—V. С. 

LUCENA (nono ds, mi» bw): City near Cor- 
dova, Spain, magnificently situated, and surrounded 
by strong walls and wide moats. In early times it 
was inhabited almost exclusively by Jews who had 
arrived together with its founders; hence it was 
called “Jews’ City,” an epithet applied also to 
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Granada and Tarragona. The Jews of Lucena, who 
carried on extensive trade and industries, were, ac- 
cording to an Arabic writer, richer than those of 
any other city. They enjoyed the same freedom as 
their coreligionists in the large Mohammedan cities. 
Their rabbi, who was elected by the entire commu- 
nity, was granted special privileges, and acted as 
judge in the civil and criminal cases arising in the 
community. 

The Jews lived peaceably until the Almoravides 
came into power. A certain fakih of Cordova pre- 
tended to have discovered a tradition according to 
which the Jews had entered into an agreement with 
Mohammed that they would embrace Islam at the 
end of the fifth century after the Hegira. Yusuf 
ibn Teshufin thereupon went to Lucena (1107) to 
induce tlie Jews of that city to fulfil the promises 
made by their ancestors. As the Jews suspected 
Yusuf of caring for their money rather than for 
their faith, they applied to Ibn Hamdin, the cadi óf 
Cordova, or, according to Condé, to the vizier Ab- 
dallah ibn “АП, who induced the king to compro- 
mise the matter by accepting a very large sum of 
money. The Jews were glad to escape so easily. 
A worse fate befell them thirty-nine years later un- 
der the rule of the Almohades, whose leader, ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min, persecuted and robbed them and forced 
them to accept Islam; and the flourishing and 
wealthy city, the seat of Jewish science, was des- 
troyed (1146) At the beginning of the eleventh 
century several important scholars lived in Lucena, 
as also their most brilliant pupil, Abu al-Walid ibn 
Janah. When Ferdinand III. of Castile conquered 
Andalusia he presented Lucena to the first bishop 
of Cordova, Don Lope, his former teacher, Isaac 
Alfasi founded a large Talmudic academy in Lucena, 
and here also Isaac ibn Ghayyat, Isaac ibn Albalia, 
and Joseph ibn Migash were prominent. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Idrisi, Geografia, p. 265, Leyden, 1866: Conde, 

Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en España, ii., 

ch. xxiii; Rios, Hist. i. 287 et seq., 300,.365 ; Dozy, Gesch. der 

Mauren in Spanien, ii. 388; Gratz, Gesch. v. 116 et seq., 187. 


G. M. K. 


LUCERNE: City of Switzerland, in the canton 
of the same name. Jews were living there as carly 
as the middle of the thirteenth century. The earli- 


est records of the town contain regulations for the 
sale of the flesh of animals slaughtered according to 
ritual: * When a Jew slau ghters an animal, the meat 
shall be sold * hinten an in der Schall,' and it shall 
also be stated thatit belongs to the Jew." The regu- 
lations further say that the Jews who have obtained 
rights of sojourn or citizenship “shall offend no one, 
either by words or by deeds, either in the city or 
without it. And no one shall offend or injure the 
Jews 'von deheines Kindes Wegen on des Rates 
wissende,' on pain of paying a fine of five pounds, 
without remission; and if the offender be so poor 
that he can not pay this fine, he shall nevermore set 
foot in the city." Аз elsewhere in Switzerland, the 
Jews in Lucerne were engaged in money-lending, 
they alone being privileged to charge interest on 
loans. In 1401 they were expelled from the city. 
It was not until about 1864 that a Jew (from En- 
dingen) again settled in Lucerne, The city has now 
(1904) a Jewish community numbering forty-two 


members. In 1900 there were 336 Jews in the en- 
tire canton. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ulrich, Jüdische Geschichten in der Schweiz, 
pp. 175 et seq.; Pfytfer, Gesch. der Stadt und des Kantons 
oe p. 151; Kopp, Geschichtsbilder der Schweiz, i. 317 
ri M. K. 
LUCIFER (Фосфброс) : Septuagint translation 

of * Helel [read * Helal "] ben Shahar ? (= * the bril- 

liant one,” “son of the morning”), name of the day, 
or morning, star, to whose mythical fate that of the 

King of Babylon iscompared in the prophetic vision 

(Isa. xiv. 12-14), It is obvious that the prophet in 

attributing to the Babylonian king boastful pride, 

followed by a fall, borrowed the idea from a popu- 
lar legend connected with the morning star; aud 

Gunkel (“Schöpfung und Chaos," pp. 182-184) is 

undoubtedly correct when he holds that it repre- 

sents a Babylonian or Hebrew star-myth similar to 
the Greek legend of Phaethon. The brilliancy of the 
morning star, which eclipses all other stars, but is 
not seen during the night, may easily have given rise 
toa myth suchas was told of Ethana and Zu: he was 
led by his pride to strive for the highest seat among 
the star-gods on the northern mountain of the gods 

(comp. Ezek. xxviii. 14; Ps. xlviii. 3 [A. V. 2]), but 

was hurled down by the supreme ruler of the Bah y- 

lonian Olympus. Stars were regarded throughout 

antiquity as living celestial beings (Job xxxviii. 7). 
The familiarity of the people of Palestine with 

such a myth is shown by the legend, localized on 

Mount Hermon, the northern mountain of Palestine 

and possibly the original mountain of the gods in 

that country, of the fall of the angels under Ше 
leadership of Samhazai (the heaven-seizer) and Azacl 

(Enoch, vi. 6 e£ seg. ; see FALL ОЕ ANGELS). An- 

other legend represents Samhazai, because he re- 

pented of his sin, as being suspended between heaven 
and earth (like a star) instead of being hurled down 
to Sheol (see Midr. Abkir in Yalk. i. 44; Raymund 

Martin, “ Pugio Fidei,” p. 564). The Lucifer myth 

was transferred io Satan in the pre-Christian cen- 

tury, as may be learned from Vita Аав et Evie (12) 

and Slavonic Enoch (xxix. 4, xxxi. 4), where Satan- 

Sataniel (Samael?) is described as having been one 

of the archangels. Because he contrived “to make 


luis throne higher than the clouds over the earth and 


resemble * My power’ on high," Satan-Sataniel was 
hurled down, with his hosts of angels, and since 
then he has been flying in the air continually above 
the abyss (comp. Test. Patr., Benjamin, 8; Ephes. 
ii. 2, vi. 19). Accordingly Tertullian (* Contra Mar- 
rionem," v. 11, 17), Origen (* Ezekiel Opera," iii. 
886), апа others, identify Lucifer with Satan, who 
also is represented as being “ cast down from heaven ” 
(Rev. xii. 7, 10; comp. Luke x. 18). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cheyne, Encyc. Bibl; Duhm, Das Buch Je- 
saiah, 1892, p. 96. K 
x, 


LUCUAS: Toward theend of the reign of the em- 
peror Trajan, in 116, the Jews of Cyrene rebelled, 
their leader being Lucuas according to Eusebius 
(“ Hist. Eccl." iv. 2), Andreias according to Dio Cas- 
sius (Ixviii. 82). These two statements can not be 
harmonized, as some historians have attempted to do, 
by supposing that either of the two names wasa sym- 
bolic one (Lucuas = “the bright or shining one," 
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Andreias = “Ше brave”); for the authors would 

not have passed over such an explanation in silence. 

Moreover, Eusebius and Dio Cassius refer to differ- 

ent phases of the rebellion. According to a later 

source, Abu al-Faraj, Lucuas sought refuge in Pal- 
estine, where he was defeated by Marcius Turbo. 

According to Eusebius he was proclaimed king ; and 

the Papyrus Parisiensis No. 68 (published by Wilcken 

in “Hermes,” xxvii, 404 et seg.) refers perhaps to 
him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Münter, Der Jüdische Krieg. p. 18; Krauss, 
in R. E. J. xxx. 206; Grütz, Gescit. за ed., iv. 115; Schürer, 
Gesch. 8d ed., i. 665. 

G. S. Kn. 
LUDASSY (GANS), MORIZ: Hungarian 
journalist; born at Komorn in 1825; died at 

Reichenau Aug. 29, 1885. As early as 1848 he 

was editor of the “Esti Lapok" in Budapest and 

of the * Magyar 

Világ," advocating 

in both periodicals 

the cause of the 

Conservatives. 

About fifteen years 

later he went to 

Yienna, where, with 

Georg Apponyiand 

Paul Sennyei, he 

founded the *De- 

batte," which ad- 
yocated the estab- 
lishment of a dual 
government in 

Austro-Hungary 

and the political 

equality of the two 
countries. When 

Count Julius An- 

drássy was premier, 

Ludassy was chief 

of the Hungarian 

press bureau and 
was at the same 
time ministerial 
couneilor in the de- 


partment of the in- 
terior. Hereturned 
to Vienna, however, where he was commissioned by 
Minister Beust to edit the “ Tagespresse,” the organ 
of the imperial court party during the war of 
1870-71. In recognition of his services he was 
created a Hungarian noble. 


One of his sons, Julius Ludassy, whose pen-name 


is “ Julius Goose,” is one of the editors of the * Frem- 

denblatt? in Vienna. He has written several come- 

dies, among them * Maximen,” “Spleen,” and * Gar- 

rick.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Ler. хі; Agai, Por és Нати, p. 820. 
БЯ L. V. 
LUKE. See NEW TESTAMENT. 


LULAB: Name given to the festive palm-branch 
which with the Erroe is carried and waved on the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Sukkot). The three constit- 
uents of the lulab are: (1) a shoot of the palm-tree 
in its folded state before the leaves are spread out; 





Representation of a Lulab on a Glass Dish Found in the Jewish Catacombs 
at Rome. 
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this must be at least three handbreadths long, so that 
it may be waved, and must be bound round with 
a twig or tendril of its own 
kind: (2) three twigs of 
myrtle of the species which 
has its leaves in whorls of 
three; and (8) two willow- 
branches of the kind of 
which the wood is reddish 
and the leaves are long and 
entire (Suk. 29b, 32b, 34a). 
The myrtle-twigs and wil- 
low-branches are tied to the 
lower end of the palm- 
branch—the former on the 
right, and the latter on the 
left—by means of three rings of palm-strips. These 
branches constitute with the etrog the "four spe- 
cies? (*arba'at ha- 
minim”). 

The use of the 
lulab is closely con- 
nected with the 
reciting of the 
HALLE: (Ps. cxiii.- 
exviii.). In the 
Second Temple it 
was waved during 
the recitation of the 
passages ex pressive 
of thanksgiving or 
prayer, viz. Ps. 
cxviii. 1-4, 25 (Suk. 
837b) The manner 
of waving was as 
follows: Facing 
east and holding 
the lulab in the 
right hand and the 
etrog in the left, the 
worshipershook the 
former in the direc- 
tions east, south, 
west, and north, 
upward and down- 


ward, forward and 
backward ; this was 


in acknowledgment of God's sovereignty over nature 





Coin of Bar Kokba Bearing 
a Lulab. 
(After Madden.) 
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(b.). After the additional sacrifices of the day had 
been offered the lulab and etrog were 

In the carried in procession around the altar 
Temple. іп the court while Ps. exviii. 25, or the 


refrain N33 WIT WT *2N, was chanted. 
On cach of the first six days one such processional cir- 
cuit (*halkkafah") was made; on the seventh day 
seven circuits took place, and at the end the 
etrogs were eaten by the children (Suk. 45a; see also 
Hosna‘xa Вавван). According to tradition, the 
carrying of the lulab was observed in the Temple 
throughout the seven days of the feast, but outside 
of it on one day only. After the destruction of the 
Temple, R. Johanan ben Zakkai ordained that the 
practise should be observed everywhere during 
seven days, “in remembrance of the Temple” (Suk. 
41a, 43b). 
Тыз ordinance is observed in the synagogue (ex- 
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cept on Sabbath) The mode of carrying and 
waving the lulab and etrog is the same as it was 
in the Temple, but the first waving takes place be- 
fore the commencement of Hallel, while the usual 

formula of benediction is recited: 


In the. “Blessed art thou... concerning 
Syna- the holding of the lulab.” After the 
gogue. Musaf service (which takes the place 


of the additional sacrifices in the 
Temple) the processional circuits, the precentor or 
hazzan leading, are made around the reading-desk, 
or bemah, on which the Torah-scroll is held in an up- 
right position, while the hosannas (hymns beginning 
and closing with the words N3 pwin) are chanted, in 
the same manner as in the Temple. 

The ordinance is binding on every observant Jew. 
One should not break fast before carrying it out. 
In countries where, owing 
to the cost, not every 
household can afford a 
lulab and an etrog, the 
poor are allowed the use 
of those belonging to their 
wealthy brethren. Usu- 
ally the congregation owns 
a lulab and an etrog which 
are carried from house to 
house, so that children 
and feeble persons who 
can not come to tho syna- 
gogue may observe the 
commandment and be al- 
lowed to break their fast 
in due time. 

The ordinance of the 
lulab is derived from Lev. 
xxiii. 40: “Апа ye shall 
take you on the first day 
the fruit of goodly trees, 
branches of palm-trees, 
and the boughs of thick 
trees, and willows of the 
brook: and ye shall rejoice 
before the Lord your God 
seven days.” Aside from 
the palm-branch and the 
willows the passage does 
not specify what shall be 
used; and the interpreta- 
tion of the “fruit of goodly 
trees” and the “boughs of 
thick trees” to mean the 
etrog and myrtle respect- 
ively, as also the precise 
manner of using the four 
species, rests on tradition, 
A question as to the cor- 
rectness of the accepted 
interpretation of the pas- 
sage is raised in Lev. R. 
ххх. 15 (comp. also Tan., 
Emor, 20); and the answer 
is, quoting Prov. xxx. 24, 
“There be four things 
which are little upon the earth, but they are ex- 
ceeding wise,” that the “wise” explained the four 
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species to mean etrog, lulab, myrtle, and willow- 
branches. A justification is attempted in Suk. 89b 
on the ground that *boughs of 
thick trees? implies a tree whose 
leaves cover the branches, and 
that this is characteristic of the 
myrtle, or a tree whose fruit and 
wood taste alike (have the same 
aroma), which again is a peculi- 
arity of the myrtle. The pres- 
ence of the latter characteristic 
is given as justification for the 
choice of the etrog also (25. 82). 
In Ta‘an. 2b the four species are 
put in close relation with the 
prayers for the annual rainfall 
(comp. also Lev. R. xxx. 18), 
which was believed to be deter- 
mined upon on the Feast of 
Tabernacles (R. H. 16a; comp. 
Suk. 87b); and it is added that 
the choice of them is suitable, 
for as "they can not exist with- 
out water, so also the world can 
not exist without water," 

In addition to these explana- 
tions, the Midrash (sb. 9-14; 
comp. Tan., Emor, 17) indulges 
in many symbolical explanations 
of the four species, e.g., they 
refer to God Himself in His 
various attributes and activities; 
they remind one of the three 
patriarchs and Joseph, or of the 
four mothers of Israel; they 
represent the great Sanhedrin 
with the scholars and their dis- 
ciples and scribes attached to it ; 
or the whole people of Israel in 
its four divisions of (1) pious 
and learned, (2) learned but not 
pious, (3) pious but not learned, 
and (4) those who are neither; 
and lastly they symbolize the 
four chief constituents of the 
human body—the spinal column, 
the heart, the eye, and the 
mouth. The Samaritans and 
Karaites refer the passage in 
Leviticus to the parts constitu- 
ting the booth (*sukkah"), pointing to Neh. viii. 
15, where, however, some different Species (“olive- 
branches" and “branches of wild olive ”) are enu- 
merated. ` 
The assumption—drawn from the fact that Plu- 
tarch (“Symp.” iv. 6, 2) and Josephus (“ Ant.” 
xiii. 18, § 5: “for it is the custom among the Jews 
for each to have on the Feast of Booths а thyrsus of 
palms and citrons”; comp. also II Macc. x. 7) refer 
to the lulab as “thyrse” (60рсос), and the latter, in 
“Ant.” iii. 10, § 4 (“carrying in their hands a bunch 
of myrtle, willow-branches, palms, and citrons ”), as 
eipeoravy—that the carrying of the lulab was con- 
nected with the Bacchic celebrations, or with the 
Pyanepsia and Thargelia, ignores the spirit and tend- 
ency of the Judaism of the Maccabean period. It 
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is repudiated, in his manner, even by Tacitus 
(* Hist." v. 5). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Haremberg, in Biblioth. Lubec. iii. 434; А. 
Büchler, in R. E. J. xxxvii. 181-202 (on the passages in Plu- 
tarch, Josephus, and Tacitus). 


A. I. M. C. 


LULIANI BEN TABRIN: Palestinian schol- 
ar of the beginning of the fourth century. The 
name, which is the equivalent of “ Julianus ben Tibe- 
rianus,” has been corrupted into %39% ja Nov 
in Pesik. R. 7 (ed. Friedmann, p. 26a). His father's 
name, the usual form of which is 20, is written 
also WDD (Ex. R. xliv.) and paw (Gen. R. xcviii. 
24. Luliani is particularly known as the transmit- 
ter of haggadot of his teacher, Isaac Nappaha. He 
is frequently mentioned in pre-Talmudic literature 
and in the Midrash. There is, however, one hagga- 
dah ascribed to Luliani himself: * When the lesser 
people listen to the great and yet the latter do not 
alleviate the burden of the former, they shall ac- 
count for it to God” (Ruth R., Introduction, 6); but 
a similar sentence is ascribed to R. Isaac in Deut. 
R.i. 8. The statement of Midrash Tehillim (to Ps. 
xviii, 29) that Luliani transmitted a baggadah of R. 
Ishmael is apparently a mistake due to the abbrevi- 
ation "^. Luliani is mentioned also as having asked 
his teacher Isaac а halakic question (Yer. Meg. 75c). 
Luliani was the father of the Hiyya b. Luliani who 
is frequently mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud 
and who is stated to have caused rain to fall in time 
of drought (Ta'an. 25a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 210 et passim ; 

Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

8. 8. M. SEL. 


LUMBROSO. See LOMBROSO. 


LUMBROZO, JACOB or J OHN: Physician, 
planter, and trader resident in the palatinate of 
Maryland, America, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; born at Lisbon ; died between Sept. 
24, 1665, and May 81, 1666. From Portugal he re- 
moved to Holland, and ultimately established him- 
self in Maryland Jan. 24, 1656. His arrival formed, 
directly or indirectly, an important event in the life 
of the province. He early exercised his profession, 
and apparently enjoyed a lucrative practise. On 
Sept. 10, 1663, letters of denization were issued to 
him, together with certain privileges, enabling him 
to take up land under the liberal terms established by 
the proprietary—a privilege of which he promptly 
availed himself. A “Mistress Lumbrozo” was liv- 
ing in Sept., 1668, having arrived in Maryland in the 
preceding year. She was probably not of Jewish 
descent. Lumbrozo appeared as a witness in a law- 
suit in 1657, and served asa juror in 1668. In 1665 he 
was granted a commission to trade with the Indians. 
He seems to have been in active intercourse with 
London merchants and to have corresponded with a 
sister in Holland. He amassed considerable wealth 
both in real and in personal property. 

Although Jews were resident in Maryland prob- 
ably from its settlement, Lumbrozo is the first Is- 
raclite—indeed the only one of that time—of whose 
faith there is documentary evidence. He was one 
of the earliest medical practitioners in the palati- 
nate, and for nearly a decade continued to be an im- 
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portant figure in its economic activity. His career 
is of widest interest in its relation to the history and 
nature of religious toleration in Maryland. After 
living for at least two years in undisturbed quiet as 
a recognized Jew, and probably asa professed one, 
he was in 1658, through the activity of zealots and 
in consequence of his own indiscretion, arrested, 
under the provisions of the so-called Toleration Act 
of 1649, for * blasphemy," that is, for denial of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, thus becoming liable to pun- 
ishment by death and forfeiture of lands and goods. 
The general amnesty proclaimed in the province ten 
days later, upon the accession of Richard Cromwell 
to the English protectorate, gave him freedom. 
Whether in consequence of his high economic impor- 
tance or because of the milder interpretation put 
upon the statute in the case of discreet unbelievers, 
no further attempt was made to vindicate the letter 
of the law; and thereafter Lumbrozo gradually suc- 
ceeded in exercising most of the rights of a fully 
naturalized citizen. 

Record exists of a John Lumbrozo, born in June, 
1666, who apparently was a posthumous child of 
Jacob's, But the widow married very soon after 
his birth; and the name “ Lumbrozo ” figures no more 
in Maryland colonial records. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hollander, Some Unpublished Material Re- 
lating to Dr. Jacob Lumbrozo of Maryland, in Publ. Ат. 
Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 1 (1898), pp. 25-39; idem, Civil Status of 
the Jews in. Maryland, 1624-1776, ib. No. 2 (1894), pp. 33-44, 
and references therein cited. 

A. J. H. Ho. 

LUMLEY, BENJAMIN : Director of Her Maj- 
esty's Theatre, Drury Lane, London; born in Can- 
ada 1811; died in London March 17, 1875. Не was 
the son of Louis Levy, à Canadian merchant who 
died in London about 1881. Benjamin was educated 
at King Edward's School, Dirmingham, and early 
in life assumed the name “Lumley.” In 1882 he 
became a solicitor in London, and from 1887 to 1842 
was a parliamentary agent, publishing in 1838 a 
standard book on “Parliamentary Practise on Pass- 
ing Private Bills.” From 1886 to 1841 he super- 
intended the finances of Her Majesty’s Theatre for 
Laporte, and on Sept. 25, 1841, succeeded him in 
the management. He transformed the whole sys- 
tem of opera, and employed artists like Grisi, Per- 
siani, Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache in grand op- 
era, and Taglioni, Cerito, and Elssler in the ballets. 
These latter he made much more elaborate, introdu- 
cing the famous “ pas-de-quatre ” in 1845. In 1847, 
however, as the result of many quarrels with his 
“stars,” a rival opera-house was opened in Covent 
Garden, and Lumley was saved from ruin only by 
securing the services of Jenny Lind. On her retire- 
ment from the stage in 1849, Lumley’s fortunes be- 
came embarrassed; and his attempt at controlling 
the Paris Opera House in 1850-51 led to further pe- 
cuniary difficulties. After the burning of Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1856 Lumley resumed the man- 
agement of the Drury Lane house; but he failed to ` 
make it pay, and finally became reduced to such 
circumstances that he accepted the results of two 
benefit performances (1863). He introduced into 
England over thirty Italian operas, including Doni- 
zetti’s “La Favorita,” Verdi's “Ernani” and “La 
Traviata,” and Auber’s “ Masaniello, n 
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Lumley wrote two fantastic works of fiction: 
“Sirenia,” 1862; and “Another World,” 1878; the 
latter, describing a utopia in the planet Mars, had 

. S I I Же, 
some success, and ran through three editions. Не 
published also his “Reminiscences,” 1864. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times (London), March 19, 1875; Illustrated 

Sporting and Dramatic News, March 21, 1875; Boase, Mod- 

ern English. Biog.; Dict. Nat. Biog. G. LJ 


LUNCZ, ABRAHAM MOSES: Russian 
scholar and editor; born Dec. 9, 1854, at Kovno, 
Russia; went when very young to Jerusalem, where 
he still (1904) lives. Luncz, who has been blind for 
many years, has founded, in conjunction with Dr. 
Koisewski, an institution forthe blind at Jerusalem. 

In the exploration of the Holy Land, Lunez has 
rendered great services from the historical, geo- 
graphical, and physical standpoints, through his 
guide-books for Palestine, his Palestine annuals, and 
his Jerusalem almanac: (1) “Netibot Ziyyon we- 
Yerushalayim: Topography of Jerusalem and Its 
Surroundings? (vol i, 1876); (2) "Jerusalem, 
Jahrbuch zur Beförderung einer Wissenschaftlich 
Genauen Kenntnis des Jetzigen und des Alten Paliis- 
tina" (Hebrew and German, 6 vols., 1881-1903); 
(3) "Literarischer Palistina-Almanach” (Hebrew; 
since 1894). Heownsa Hebrew printing-press, from 
which he has begun the issue of a Palestinian library, 
Estori Farhi’s “Kaftor wa-Ferah” and Schwarz’s 
“Tebu’ot ha-Arez ” being the first works published. 
He has now (1904) in the press a new edition of 
the Jerusalem Talmud with commentary and intro- 
duction, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow Sefer Zikkaron, p. 184. 
3 M. L. B. 


LUNEL (Hebr. бб): Chief town of the de- 
partment of Hérault; France; at times it is called 
im 52:5 and үт nypa (see Zerahiah Gerundi, 
preface to “ Ma'or," and I. de Lattes, “Sha‘are Ziy- 
yon," p. 75). The Jewish community here is an 
ancient one; important in the eleventh century, it 
became still more prominent in the twelfth. Benja- 
min of Tudela, who visited it in 1166, says (“ Itiner- 
ary,” i. 8) that it consisted of 300 members, some 
of whom were very learned and wealthy and took 
pleasure in offering hospitality to poor students 
eager to attend its famous academy. This institu- 
tion had become so important in the twelfth century 
that it was at times called the “dwelling-place of 
the Torah” (“Ma’or” to Pes. vii.), and the “ vesti- 
bule of the Temple” (“Temim De‘im,” No. 7). 

The lords of Lunel were in general very well dis- 
posed toward the Jews. In 1959 one of them, 
Gaucelin, employed two Jews of his dominion as 
intermediaries to consult the Spanish Jewish doctor 
Ibrahim in behalf of Alphonse of Poitiers, whose 
eyesight had become seriously affected. In 1995 
Rosselin of Lunel, in spite of the interdictions of the 
Church councils, pawned the revenues of his barony 
to а Jew named Thauros. In 1319 the Jews of Lu- 
nel were arrested, and the property was seized of 
those among them who were charged with having, 
during the preceding Holy Week, “in outrageous 
mockery ” carried a crucifix through the streets of 
Lunel and trailed it in the dust (MS. Aubais, in the 
Nimes Library. fol. 60). 








At present there is not a single Jewish family 
in Lunel, and only a few vestiges of the synagogue 
remain in the former Hótel de Bernis (now belong- 
iug to A. Ménard) in the Rue Alphonse Ménard. 
According to a document in the municipal archives 
(case 5, book i., No. 2319) the cemetery was situ- 
ated on the Mas Desports road. 

The following scholars, or “sages of Lunel,” are 
mentioned in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: 
Meshullam b. Jacob, a very learned man; Judah b. 
Saul ibn Tibbon, physician and translator; Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, translator of Maimonides’ “Moreh Ne- 
bukim"; the Talmudists Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi 
(Gerundi), Jonathan b. David ha-Kohen, and Mano. 
ah; Abba Mari b. Moses b. Joseph (Don Astruc of 
Lunel), author of the “ Minhat Kena'ot," a collec- 
tion in which he preserved the letters exchanged 
from 1808 to 1306 between the champions of ortho- 
doxy and the advocates of science and philosophy 
(among the former were the Lunel rabbis Isaac b. 
Abigdor Simeon b. Joseph, called * En Duran of Lu- 
nel,” and Meir b. Isaiah; among the latter, Solomon 
b. Isaac, called the “ prince,” who was commissioned 
in 1286, together with several other Jews, to collect 
the taxes imposed by King Philip the Fair upon the 
Jews in the jurisdiction of the seneschal of Carcas- 
sonne); the physician Solomon, who is probably 
identical with Maestro Solomon Davin, author of a 
work on fever; Sen Samuel, commentator of the 
“Moreh Nebukim”; and the astronomer Salmon; 
and in the fourteenth century, the philosopher 
Asher b. Abraham Cohen. 

Several scholars from Lunel bore the surname 
“Yarhi” (= “of Lunel”), among them: Abraham 
b. Nathan ha-Yarhi, David ha-Yarhi, Aryeh Ju- 
dah ha-Yarhi b. Levi (Zunz, * Literaturgesch." p. 
495; idem, “Z. G.” p. 469), and Solomon b. Abba 
Mari ha-Yarhi, who lived in the second half of the 
fourteenth century and wrote a Hebrew grammar 
entitled * Leshon Limmudim." The name * Lunel” 
is still à very common one among the Jows of 
southern France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc, passim ; Re- 
nan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 512 et seq.; idem, 
Les Ecrivains Juifs, pp. 401, 40 et seq.; Bédarrides, Les 
Juifs en France, pp. 100, 143, 144; Abbé A. Rouet, Notice 
sur Ла Ville de Lunel au Moyen Age, pp. 13-77 ; Thomas 
Millerot, Histoire de la Ville de Lunel, pp. 27, 40 et seq.: 
Dom Vaisséte, Histoire Générale du Languedoc, iv. 161: 
Grütz, Gesch. vii. 28 et seq.; S. Kahn, Les Ecoles Juives et la 
Faculté de Médecine de Montpellier, pp. 7, 11; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, pp. 277 et seq. 


с. S. K. 

LUNTSCHITZ, SOLOMON EPHRAIM. 
See EPHRAIM, SOLOMON BEN AARON. 

LUNTZ: Name of a family descended from the 
Loans, or Loanz, family of Worms. According to 
a family tradition, Elijah, the sixth in line of direct 
descent from Moses, son of Joselman Loans, emi- 
grated from Worms and settled in the little town of 
Kelm (Chelm; now in the government of Kovno) 
about the year 1700, and became its rabbi. He left 
a son, Meir (b. 1709), whose first son, Elijah of 
Krozhe (Krozher; 1798? —1814), was a wealthy and 
pious Talmudist, and whose descendants adopted the 
name of Rabinowitz. His second son, Ezekiel, be- 
came rabbi of Shavli about 1749, and continued in 
that position until his death in 1808. One of Eze- 
kiel’s sons, Moses, enjoyed the rare distinction of 
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neing magistrate of Shavli. Another son, Getzel, 
was Ше great-grandfather of Wolf Luntz of Riga, 
a well-known communal worker and one of the 
founders of the Zionist movement in Russia, Abra- 
ham Moses Lunez of Jerusalem does not belong to 
this family, whose pedigree follows: 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah Löb Luntz, Kobez Shoshanim, pp. 58- 
61, Warsaw, 1891. 
P. Wi. 


H. R. 

LUPERIO (LUPERCIO), ISAAC: A Jew, 
perhaps a Marano, of Spanish descent; lived at 
Smyrna. His apology, written in Spanish and di- 
rected against a monk at Seville, and an interpreta- 
tion by him of Daniel’s “seventy weeks,” entitled 
* Apoloxia Repuesta y Declaracion de las Setenta 
Semanas de Daniel, Contra lo Que Escrivio una Per- 
sona Residente en Ruan,” appeared in a Latin trans- 


lation at Basel, 1658. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. р. 6t: De 
Rossi, Bibliotheca Judaica Antichristiana, p. 58; De Rossi- 


Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. p. 186. " 
G. M. K. 
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LUPSCHUTZ. See Lirscnirz; LIPSCHÜTZ. 


LURIA: A family with wide ramifications and 
several of whose members were distinguished for 
mystical tendencies and rabbinical knowledge. 

Abraham b. Nissan Luria: Russian rabbi and 
grammarian of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was rabbi of Skod (Shad ?) in Lithuania, 
and is known chiefly through his grammatical work 
* Nisyonot Abraham » (Wilna, 1821). It consists of 
two parts, of which the first is on the grammatical 
passages in Rashi’s commentary on the Bible, and 
the second on similar passages occurring in the older 
commentaries on the Mishnah and Talmud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 257; Fuenn, Safah le- 

Ne'emanim, р. 149, Wilna, 1881. 

David b. Aaron Luria : Russian educator; born 
in Minsk about 1800; died in Königsberg, Prussia, 
July, 1878. The son of wealthy parents, he was 
given a liberal Jewish education, which he later 
supplemented by the acquisition of & knowledge 
of the secular sciences. After Lilienthal’s failure 
(1842) to induce the Jews of Minsk to establish a 
school for Jewish children, Luria took up the work 
and succeeded beyond all expectations. At first op- 
posed by the Orthodox, he soon overcame all oppo- 
sition, and in 1843 gained control of the Talmud 
Torah of Minsk. As its superintendent, he trans- 
formed it into a modern institution; and his admi- 
rable management won the recognition not only of 
the local authorities, but even of the central govern- 
ment (see “Journal of the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation,” vol. 58, i. 40). 

Luria's success not only turned his former antag- 
onists into warm supporters, but induced the well- 
to-do Jewish merchants to open a school for their 
children so that they might be enabled to receive 
as good an education as was given to the orphans in 
the Talmud Torah. Thusa merchants' school was 
founded, also under Luria’s management; but it 
failed on account of circumstances over which he 
had no control The support it had received, 
however, encouraged him to establish the Midrash 
Ezrahim or citizens' school, for children of the mid- 
dle class, which proved a great success, although its 
fees were more than double those of the local gym- 
nasium. But all his hopes were destroyed when his 
classes in the Talmud Torah and his Midrash Ezra- 
him were closed by order of the government, to 
make room for the government schools which were 
then being established in J ewish communities. 
Greatly disappointed, "his only rewards being a 
gold medal from the czar and a short poem by Gott- 
lober” (* Ha-Nizzanim," p. 914, Wilna, 1850), he re- 
tired to his books and his studies, and for the rest 
of his life took but little interest in public affairs. 

Luria was the author of “ ‘Omer ba-Sadeh ” (Wil- 
na, 1858), a book for the young, in which Biblical 
passages are explained in à moral and patriotic sense. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yevreiskaya. Biblioteka, iii. 860 et seq.: Ha- 

Shahar, iv. 569; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 220-221. 

Enoch Zundel b. Isaiah Luria: Russian 
preacher and author; died in Brest-Litovsk Feb. 19, 
1847. He lived for several years in Wilna, and 
later became successively preacher in New Zhagory 
and Novogrudok, both in the government of 


Luria 


Kovno. He wrote “Kenaf Renanim” on “ Perek 
Shirah” (Krotoschin, 1842; Presburg, 1859; War- 
saw, 1888). He wrote also “Motot Kenafayim,” 
sermons and addenda to his former work, but it re- 
mained in manuscript. A review of the “Keuaf 
Renanim ? is given in “Orient, Lit.” 1842, No. 26, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kencsct Yisrael, р. 312; Feinberg, ‘Ir 
"Tehillah, p. 228, Warsaw, 1886. 
P. Wr 


H. R. 
Isaac ben Solomon Ashkenazi Luria 
(ARI): Founder of the modern Cabala; born of 
German parents at Jerusalem in 1584; died at Safed 
Aug. 5. 1572, While stilla child he lost his father, 
and was brought up by his rich uncle Mordecai 
Francis, tax-farmer at Cairo, who placed him under 
the best Jewish teachers. Luria showed himself a 
diligent student of rabbinical literature; and, under 
the guidance of Bezaleel Ashkenazi, he, while quite 
young, became proficient in that branch of Jewish 
learning. At theage of fifteen he married his cousin, 
and, being amply provided for, was enabled to con- 
tinue his studies undisturbed. Whenabout twenty- 
two years old, becoming engrossed with the study 
of the Zohar, which had recently been printed for 
the first time, he adopted the life of a hermit, He 
removed to the banks of the Nile, and for seven 
years secluded himself in an isolated cottage, giving 
himself up entirely to meditation. He visited his 
family only on the Sabbath, speaking 


Lives as very seldom, and always in Hebrew. 
Hermit. Such a mode of life could not fail to 


produce its effect on a man endowed 
by nature with a lively imagination. Luria became 
a visionary. He believed he had frequent inter- 
views with the prophet Elijah, by whom he was in- 
itiated into sublime doctrines. He asserted that 
while asleep his soul ascended to heaven and con- 
versed with the great teachers of the past. 

In 1569 Luria removed to Palestine; and aftera 
short sojourn at Jerusalem, where his new cabalistic 
system seems to have met with but little success, 
he settled at Safed. There he formed a circle of 
cabalists to whom he imparted the doctrines by 
means of which he hoped to establish on a new basis 
the moral system of the world. To this circle be- 
longed Moses Cordovero, Solomon Alkabiz, Joseph 
Caro, Moses Alshech, Elijah de Vidas, J oseph Hagiz, 
Elisha Galadoa, and Moses Bassola. They met 
every Friday, and each confessed to another his sins. 
Soon Luria had two classes of disciples: (1) novices, 
to whom he expounded the elementary Cabala, and 
(2) initiates, who became the depositaries of his se- 
cret teachings and his formulas of invocation and 


conjuration. The most renowned of the initiates 
was Hayyim Vital of Calabria, who, 
Disciples. according to his master, possessed a 


soul which had not been soiled by 
Adam’s sin. In his company Luria visited the sep- 
ulchers of Simeon ben Yohai and of other eminent 
teachers, the situation of which had been revealed 
to him by his constant mentor, the prophet Elijah. 
Luria’s cabalistic circle gradually widened and be- 
came a separate congregation, in which his mystic 
doctrines were supreme, influencing all the religious 
ceremonies. On Sabbath Luria dressed himself in 
white and wore a fourfold garment to signify the 
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four letters of the Ineffable Name. His followers 
looked upon him as a saint who had the power to 
perform all kinds of miracles, while he himself pre- 
tended to be Messiah ben Joseph, the forerunner of 
Messiah ben David. 

Luria used to deliver his lectures extempore and, 
with the exception of some cabalistic poems in Ara- 
maic for the Sabbath service, did not write anything, 

The real exponent of his cabalistic Sys- 
His tem was Hayyim Vital. He collected 
Utterances. all the notes of the lectures which 
Luria's disciples had made; and from 
these notes were produced numerous works, the 
most important of which was the “ ‘Ez Hayyim," in 
six volumes (see below). At first this circulated in 
manuscript copies; and each of Luria's disciples 
had to pledge himself, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, not to allow a copy to be made for a foreign 
country; so that for а time all the manuscripts re- 
mained in Palestine. At last, however, one was 
brought to Europe and was published at Zolkiev in 
1772 by Satanow. In this work are expounded both 
the speculative Cabala, based on the Zohar, and the 
practical or miraculous Cabala (лчу map), of 
which Luria was the originator. 

The characteristic feature of Luria’s system in the 
speculative Cabala is his definition of the Sefirot and 
his theory of the intermediary agents, which he 
calls “parzufim” (from xpécwrov =“ face”). Before 
the creation of the world, he says, the En Sof filled 
the infinite space. When the Creation was decided 
upon, in order that His attributes, which belong 
to other beings as well, should manifest them- 
selves in their perfection, the En Sof retired into 
His own nature, or, to use the cabalistic term, con- 
centrated Himself (yy NN pypy). From this con- 
centration proceeded the infinite light. When in its 
turn the light concentrated, there appeared in the 
center an empty space encompassed by ten circles 
or dynamic vessels (“kelim ”) called “Sefirot,” by 
means of which the infinite realities, though form- 
ing an absolute unity, may appear in their diver- 
sity; for the finite has no real existence of itself. 
However, the infinite light did not wholly desert the 
center; a thin conduit (515%) of light traversed the 
circles and penetrated into the center. But while 
the three outermost circles, being of a purer sub- 
stance because of their nearness to the En Sof, were 
able to bear the light, the inner six were unable to 
do so, and burst. It was, therefore, necessary to re- 
move them from the focus of the light. For this 
purpose the Sefirot were transformed into “figures” 
(“parzufim”). The first Sefirah, Keter, 
was transformed into the potentially 
existing three heads of the Macro- 
prosopon (“Erek Anfin ”); the second 
Sefirah, Hokmah, into the active masculine principle 
called “Father” (“ Abba”); the third Sefirah, Binah, 
into the passive, feminine principle called “Mother” 
(“Imma”); the six broken Sefirot, into the male child 
(“Ze‘er”), which is the product of the masculine 
active and the feminine passive principles; the tenth 
Sefirah, Malkut, into the female child (* Bat"). This 
proceeding was absolutely necessary. Had God 
in the beginning created these figures instead of 
the Sefirot, there would have been no evil in the 


The 
Sefirot. 
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world, and consequently no reward and punish- 
ment; for the source of evil is in the broken Sefirot 
or vessels, while the light of the En Sof produces 
only that which is good. These five figures are 
found in each of the four worlds; namely, in the 
world of emanation (mbwwn pow); in that of crea- 
tion (ANAT pow); in that of formation cody 
nye); and in that of action (туп now), which 
represents the material world. 

Luria's psychological system, upon which is based 
his practical Cabala, is closely connected with his 
metaphysical doctrines. From the five figures, he 
says, emanated five souls, Neshamah, Ruah, Ne- 
fesh, Hayyah, and Yehidah; the first of these being 
the highest, and the last the lowest. Man’s soul is 
the connecting -link between the infinite and the 
finite, and as such is of a manifold character. All 
the souls destined for the human race were created 
together with the various organs of Adam. Asthere 
are superior and inferior organs, so there are superior 
and inferior souls, according to the organs with 
which they are respectively coupled. Thus there 
are souls of the brain, souls of the eye, souls of the 
hand, etc. Each human soul isa spark (“ nizoz ”) from 
Adam. The first sin of the first man caused confu- 
sionamong the various classes of souls: the superior 
intermingled with the inferior ; good with evil; so 
that even the purest soul received an admixture of 
evil, or, as Luria calls it, of the element of the 
“shells” (*kelipot"). From the lowest classes of 
souls proceeded the pagan world, while from the 
higher emanated the Jsraclitish world. But, in con- 
sequence of the confusion, the former are not wholly 
deprived of the original good, and the latter are not 
altogether free from sin. This state of confusion, 
which gives a continual impulse toward evil, will 
cease with the arrival of the Messiah, who will estab- 
lish the moral system of the world upon anew basis. 
Until that time man's soul, because of its deficien- 
cies, can not return to its source, and has to wander 
not only through the bodies of men and of animals, 
buteven through inanimate things such as wood, 
rivers, and stones. 

Tothis doctrine of metempsychosis Luria added the 
theory of the impregnation (* 'ibbur ”) of souls; that 
is to say, if a purified soul has neglected some relig- 
ious duties on carth, it must return to the earthly 
life, and, attaching itself to the soulof a living man, 

unite with it in order to make good 

Return of such neglect. Further, the departed 
the Soul. soulof a man freed from sin appears 
again on carth to support a weak soul 

which feels unequal to its task. However, this 
union, which may extend to three souls at one time, 
can only take place between souls of homogeneous 
character; that is, between those which are sparks of 
the same Adamite organ. The dispersion of Israel 
has for its purpose the salvation of men's souls; and 
the purified souls of Israelites unite with the souls of 
men of other races in order to free them from demo- 
niacalinfluences. According to Luria, man bears on 
his forehead a mark by which one may !earn the na- 
ture of his soul: to which degree and class it belongs; 
the relation existing between it and the superior 
world; the wanderings it has already accomplished ; 
the means by which it can contribute to the estab- 
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lishment of the new moral system of the world; 
how it can be freed from demoniacal influences ; and 
to which soul it should be united in order to become 
purified. This union can be effected by formulas 
of conjuration. 

Luria introduced his mystic system into religious 
observances. Every commandment had for him a 
mystic meaning. The Sabbath with 
all its ceremonies was looked upon as 
the embodiment of the Divinity in 
temporal life; and every ceremony 
performed on that day was considered to have an 
influence upon the superior world. Every word, 
every syllable, of the prescribed prayers contain hid- 
den names of God upon which one should meditate 
devoutly while reciting. New mystic ceremonies 
were ordained and codified under the name of 
“Shulhan ‘Aruk shel Ari.” This tendency to sub- 
stitute a mystic Judaism for the rabbinical Judaism, 
against which Luria was warned by his teacher of 
Cabala, David ibn Abi Zimra, became still stronger 
after Luria’s death. His disciples, who applied to 
him the epithets “Holy” and “Divine,” sank fur- 
ther in mysticism and paved the way for the pseudo- 
Messiah Shabbethai Zebi. 

The following are the works attributed to Luria 
by his disciples, given in the order of their pub- 
lication : 


Influence 
on Ritual. 


1595. Marpe Nefesh, on the purification of the soul. Venice. 

1600. Tikkune ha-Teshubah, on penitence. Published by Elijah 
Moses de Vidas. Venice. 

Seder we-Tikkun Keri'at Shema‘, mystic explanations of 
theShema'. Prague. 

Sefer ha-kawwanot, mystic explanations of the prayers. 
Venice. (With corrections by Pethahiah ben Joseph, 
Hanau, 1624; Amsterdam, 1710; Jessnitz, 1728; abridged, 
under the title “ 20. Hukkat ha-Torah," by Abraham 
Hazzekuni, Venice, 1659.) 

1694. Tikkune Shabbat, mystic poems for Sabbath, and explana- 

tions of the Sabbath ceremonies. Venice. 

1652. Sefer Matyan ha-Hokmah., on Creation and on the union 
petween the higher and lower spheres, first published 
by Abraham Kalmankes. Amsterdam. 

1663. Derek Emet, annotations on the Zohar and the '' Sefer ha- 
Tikkunim." In three parts, Venice, 1663. 

1663. Notes on the * Zohar he-Hadash," with text. Venice. 

1680, Shulhan 'Aruk, mystic explanations of many religious 
ceremonies. 

Mubhar she be-Abot, cabalistic commentary on Pirke Abot. 

1710. Re'amim u-Re'ashim, prognostications. Constantinople. 

1715. Notes on the Zohar, with text. Amsterdam. 

1719. Perush Sefer Yezirah, commentary on the ‘Sefer Yezi- 
rah.” Amsterdam. 

1728. Tikkun Ashmurot, midnight prayers termed ‘“*hazot.” 
Amsterdam. 

1737. Golel Or, on metempsychosis. 
fah Bikayim. Smyrna. 

1768. Hadrat Melek, commentary on the Zohar. 
Shalom ben Moses Buzaglio. Amsterdam. 

1781. Seder ha-Tefillah, a book of prayer. Published by Aryen 
ben Abraham. Zolkiev. 

1785, Likkute Shas, cabalistie dissertatious on several Talmudic 
treatises. Korzec. 

1785. Zohar ha-Rakia', commentaries on the Zohar, with the 
text. Korzec. 

1785. Kol be-Ramah, on the Idra Rabba, with additions by Jacob 
ben Hayyim Zemah. Korzec. 

1788. Kelalot Tikkunim we-Aliyyot na-‘Olamet, on the ascension 
of the soul. Lemberg. 

1839. Ma’or we-Shemesh, cabalistic collectanea. Published by 
Judah ben Abraham Raphael Koriat. Leghorn. 

Hayyim Vital, as stated above, produced from the notes of 

Luria’s lectures a work entitled “Ел Hayyim ” (Korzec, 1784), 

in six volumes: (1) “ Ozerot Hayyim,” containing twenty-one 

cabalistic essays; (2) “Sefer Derushim,” cabalistic explana- 
tions of the Bible; (3) “ Sefer Kawwanot,” mystic explanations 


1615. 
1620. 


Published by Meir ben Hali- 


Published by 
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of the prayers; (4) ''Ta'ame ha-Mizwot," on the precepts; (5) 
“Sefer ha-Gilgulim," on metempsyehosis; (6) “Sefer Likku- 
tim," miscellanea. According to Azulai, Luria wrote in the 
earlier part of his life novellze on Zebahim and Bezah. A hala- 
kie eonsultation addressed by Luria to Joseph Caro is inserted 

in  Abkat Rokel” ($ 136). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Solomon Shelemiel ben Hayyim, Shibhe ha- 
Ari, Korzec, 1785; Orhot Zaddikim, Leghorn, 1785; Naph- 
tali Herz ben Jacob ЕШапап, Toledot ha- Ari, published with 
the ‘Emek ha-Melek, Amsterdam, 1648; Hayyim Cohen, Ma- 
'aseh ha-Avi, in the introduction to his Mekor Hayyim, ib. 
1655; Sefer Sedah ha-Ari, ib. 1720; Ma'aseh Nissim shel 
ha-Ari, ib. 1720; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 104; Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. 40b; Rossi, Dizionario, р. 186; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1133: idem, Jewish Literature, p. 456; D. 
Ch. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, p. 131, London, 1865: Grütz, 
Gesch. ix. 436 et seq.; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 630. 

к. I. Bn. 

Johanan ben Aaron ben Nathanael Luria: 
Alsatian Talmudist; lived successively at Niedern- 
heim and Strasburg at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and in the beginning of the sixteenth. After 
having studied for many years in German yeshibot, 
he returned to Alsace and settled in Strasburg, 
where he founded a yeshibah by permission of the 
government. Luria was the author of an ethical 
work entitled “Tladrakah” (Cracow, е. 1579) and 
of “ Meshibat Nefesh ” (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 257), a haggadic and mystical commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, founded on Rashi. To this 
commentary was appended a dissertation in which 
Luria refuted the arguments advanced by Chris- 
tians against Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, Ttinéraires de la Terre Sainte. p. 
345; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 100-130; Orient, Lit. xi. 546; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1308. 

K. I. Br. 

Solomon b. Jehiel Luria: Rabbi and author; 
born in Brest-Litovsk. Lithuania, 1510; died at Lub- 
lin Nov. 7, 1578. When stilla youth his parents sent 
him to Posen, where he studied under the guidance 
of his grandfather Rabbi Isaac Klauberia. Не left 
Posen in 1585, owing to an extensive fire which des- 
troyed his grandfather's property. On his return 
to his native place he assiduously continued his 
studies. Here he married Lipka, daughter of Rabbi 
Kalonymus. After some time he was elected rabbi 
of Brest, and established a yeshibah there. About 
1550 he received the appointment of rabbi and head 
of the yeshibah at Ostrog, and in 1555 he moved 
to Lublin, where he became head of the famous 
yeshibah, 

Concerning his method of study and teaching he 
says: “I was painstaking always to trace the last 
source of the Halakah, which I used to discuss with 
my friends and pupils, spending sometimes a week 
in research and close reasoning till I came upon the 
root of the matter; then I used to put it down in 
my book. And it was always my habit to quote all 
the opinions of my predecessors, according to their 
rank of authority, also the decisions and rulings of 
those who compiled the responsa, in order to avoid 
the suspicion of plagiarism or the reproach that I 
had overlooked the opinion of some great authority. 

In two years I did not reach in my 

His studies further than half of the tract- 
Method ate Yebamot. I spent a whole year 
of Study. on two chapters of the tractate Ketu- 
bot; and the chapter ‘ Mizwat Halizah’ 

| Yebamot] took me half a year." Itis therefore not 





Surprising that Luria was very independent, and 





was not afraid to say in public: “Do not take any 
notice of what people have been accustomed till 
now to consider as permitted; for most of them 
used to read only the ‘ Tur Orah Hayyim' by Rabbi 
Jacob ben Asher. He gave permission in the name of 
his father, Rabbi Asher; and in his introduction he 
even asserts that whenever he quotes the ruling of 
his father, it should be considered as decisive for 
practise. And, indeed, many people took it for 
granted that it is to be looked upon as the last and 
absolute decision, as though it were handed down 
to us as a tradition of Moses from Mount Sinai. The 
fact that he agrees with his father does not pledge 
us to agree with him; indeed, so it is in many ritual 
matters that the general usage is against him." Nor 
does he spare even Joseph Caro, whom he accuses 
of having occasionally expressed merely superficial 
views in his effort to harmonize conflicting laws, as 
wellas of having sometimes based his decisions on 
the reading of corrupt texts. 

With even more asperity he speaks of Benjamin 
Zecb and his responsa, “Binyamin Ze'eb," which 
he warns the public are worthless and full of pla- 
giarisms. Of some of the rabbis of his time he 
says as follows: “The ordained are many; but 
those who know something are few. The number 
of overbearing ones is steadily increasing, none of 
whom knows his place. As soon as they are or- 
dained they begin to domineer and, by means of 
their wealth, to gather about themselves disciples, 
just as Jords hire slaves to run before them. They 
rule over the scholars and the congregation. They 
excommunicate and anathematize, and they ordain 
pupils who did not study under them, and receive 
therefor money and reward. They are always seck- 
ing their own interests.” 

Though Luria was not on very good terms with 
most of his contemporaries, yet he formed an inti- 

mate friendship with Rabbi Moses 
Friendship Isserles of Cracow, as may be seen 
with from their correspondence. But this 

Isserles. friendship did not prevent Luria from 

remonstrating with Isserles when he 
learned that the latter was devoted to the study of 
philosophy, for he exhorted him with the words: 
“Thou art turning to the wisdom of the uncireum- 
cised Aristotle. Wo unto my eyes that they have 
seen such a thing! Thisis a sin for such a prince in 
Isracl.” The adherents of the Cabala he censured 
severely, saying: “These modern ones pretend to 


belong to the sect of the cabalists. . . . They can 
not see in the light of the Zohar, which they do not 
understand. . . . Therefore, do not go in their 


ways. llave nothing to do with things secret.” 
Luria's works include: (1) *IIokmat Shelomoh " 
(Cracow, 1582), critical notes on the Talmud and its 
earlier commentaries; it has been appended to the 
later editions of the Talmud; (2) Responsa (Lub- 
lin, 1574); (8) * Yam shel Shelomoh ? (Prague, 1615, 
and later), novelle on different treatises of the Tal- 
mud: on Baba Kamma; on Hullin (Cracow, 1646); 
on Yebamot (Altona, 1740); on Bezah (Lublin, 
1686); on Kiddushin (Berlin, 1766); and on Gittin 
(20. 1766) ; (4) “ Yeri'ot Shelomoh,” supercommentary 
on the commentary of Elijah Mizrahi on Rashi, 
prepared for print by his pupil Jehicl ben Meshul- 
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Jam; (5) *'Ammude Shelomoh ? (Basel, 1600), com- 
mentary on the book of precepts by Rabbi Moses 
of Coucy; (6) “‘Ateret Shelomoh »; (7) “Zemirot” 
(Venice, 1602), commentary on the “ Sha‘are рага” 
of Isaac of Düren (Lublin, 1598), liturgical songs; 
and others. Many of Luria's works are still extant 
jn manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pascheles Israelitischer Volkskalender, x. 49 ; 
Der Orient, ix. 568; Ha-Maggid, p. 27, Lyck, 1858; Horo- 
dezky, in Ha-Goven, i. 95; idem, Kerem. Shelomoh (1896): 
Rabbinowicz, Ma'amar, p. 56, Munich, 1877; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 23-65; Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-¥ehudim 
he-Lublin, p. 20, Lublin, 1899; Epstein, Die Familie Lurie, 
p. 14, Vienna, 1901; Feinstein, ‘Ir Tehillah, p. 198, Warsaw, 
1886 ; Kohn-Zedek, Shem u-She'erit, p. 21, Cracow, 1895 ; Güde- 
mann, Quellenschriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts, p. 59, 

"Berlin. 1891; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 486; Ha-Asif (Warsaw), v. 
127; Isr. Letterbode, xi. 165. B. F 

. FR. 


S. 8. 

LUSITANUS, AMATUS. See Juan RODRIGO 
DE CASTEL-BRANCO. 

LUST. See Yezer пА-ҢА'. 

LUSTRATION. See ABLUTION. 


LUTHER, MARTIN*: German church re- 
former; born at Eisleben Nov. 10, 1488; died there 
Feb. 18, 1546. The Reformation originated in the 
Renaissance, being due partly to the general critical 
examination of traditional doctrines, and partly to 
thestudy of ancient languages, particularly of Greek 
and Hebrew, a study which was advocated and 
fostered by the Humanists, and the necessity of 
which was implied in the fundamental principle 
of Luther that Scripture alone is the infallible 
guide in religious belief, Luther attempted from 
the start to win over Reuchlin, the author of the 
first Hebrew grammar written by a Christian and 
the defender of rabbinical literature against the 
attacks of the apostate Pfefferkorn and against the 
Dominicans who supported him; but while Me- 
lanehthon, Reuchlin's nephew, was Luther's truest 
friend, and while he did not succeed in winning 
Reuchlin over to his cause, he incurred the enmity 
of Reuchlin’s foes, one of them being the Domini- 
can friar, HOOGSTRATEN. 

While Luther always upheld the Bible as the 
basis of belief, and while he speaks very highly of 
Hebrew, which he calls the best, the richest, and at 

the same time the plainest language, 

Scant he himself did not go back to the 
Knowledge original text; indeed, he admits that 
of Hebrew. he was not a Hebrew scholar, and 
especially that he knew nothing of He- 

brew grammar (#0. lxii. 813). A Hebrew book he had 
received, he gave to a friend, saying, “Excedit 
enim vires meas” (* Luther's Süimmtliche Werke,” 
ii. 612, “ Briefe"). His exegetical principle is one 
which reveals the context by inspiration rather than 
by grammatical exposition, and while he speaks 
very highly of Moses and David Kimhi, whose 
works he knew through Nicholas de Lyra and 
Paulus of Burgos, he often inveighs,.in his charac- 
teristically coarse manner, against what he calls the 
perversions of the rabbinical exegetes who “ versu- 
chen, drehen, deuten, martern fast alle Wort” 
(ib. xxxii. 174 [^ Von den Juden und Ihren Lügen "] 
and lxii. 311-817; see Geiger, “Das Studium der 





* This article is limited to the presentation of Luther's re- 
lation to Jews and Judaism. 





Hebr. Sprache in Deutschland,” pp. 5-7, 182, Breslau, 
1870). He speaks highly of the Jewsas having been 
chosen by God as the instruments for the promulga- 
tion of His message to the world. “The Jews,” he 
says, “are of the best blood on earth” (Luther, l.c. 
xxv. 409); “through them alone the Holy Ghost 
wished to give all books of Holy Scripture to the 
world; they are the children and we are the guests 
and the strangers; indeed, like the Canaanitish 
woman, we should be satistied to be the dogs that 
eat the crums which fall from their master's 
table” (xxv. 260). 

In Luther's attitude toward the Jews two periods 
have to bedistinguished. During the earlier, which 
lasted until 1537 or shortly before, he is full of com- 
passion for their misery and enthusiastic for their 
conversion to Christianity; in the later, toward the 
end of his life, he denounces them in unmeasured 
terms, saying that it is useless to convert any Jew, 
and accusing them of a relentless hatred of Chris- 
tianity and of all the crimes which their enemies 
ever charged them with — well-poisoning, ritual 
murder, cowardly assassinations of their patients, 
etc. He wishes the princes to persecute them mer- 
cilessly and the preachers to set the mob against 
them. What caused this change of attitude is not 
exactly known. Luther himself speaks of polem- 
ical works written by Jews in which they blas- 
phemed Jesus and Mary, of the propaganda which 
they made among Christians and which caused 
quite a number of Christians in Moravia to em- 
brace Judaism, and of three Jews who had come to 
him to convert him. 

The first of Luther's works dealing with the Jews 
is a pamphlet entitled “Dass Jesus ein Geborner 

Jude Sei," which appeared in 1543 and 

(Dass Je- was republished seven times in the 
sus ein Ge- same year (b. xxix. 45-74). The oc- 
borner casion for publishing the pamphlet 
Jude Sei.” was the accusation hurled against 
Luther, evidently by his Catholic op- 

ponents, that he had denied the supernatural birth 
of Jesus. After defending himself against the 
charge of being a Jew at heart, he speaks of the 
Jews and of the way to convert them to Christianity. 
* Qur fools, the popes, bishops, sophists, and monks, 
these coarse blockheads [* die groben Eselskópfe "], 
dealt with the Jews in such a manner that any Chris- 
tian would have preferred to bea Jew. Indeed, had 
I been a Jew and had I seen such idiots and dunder- 
heads [Télpel und Knebel] expound Christianity, 
I should rather have become a hog than a Christian ” 
(ib. xxix. 46-47). The accusation that Roman Ca- 
tholicism presented Christianity in such a repulsive 
form that Jews could not be won over by it occurs 
repeatedly in his works. “If Iwere а good Jew, 
the pope could never persuade me to accept his idol- 
atry. Iwouldrather ten times be racked and flayed” 
(*ehe wollte ich mich zehen Mal lassen raedern und 
aedern”; 7. ]xii. 855). In another passage he tells 
the anecdote, derived from Boccaccio, of a Jew who 
desired to embrace Christianity but wished first to 
see the pope. When the Jew returned from Rome 
he asked a priest to baptize him, “for the God of 
the Christians must indeed be a God who forgives 
all iniquity if he suffers all the rogueries of Rome ? 
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(20. lxii. 877). “If the Apostles had dealt with the 
heathen as the Christians deal with the Jews, none 
‘ever would have been converted to Christianity ” 
(čb. xxix, 47). 

Luther closes this remarkable pamphlet with the 
‘following appeal: “I would advise and beg every- 
ibody to deal kindly with the Jews and to instruct 
‘them in the Scripture: in such a case we could ex- 
pect them to come over to us. If, however, we use 
brute force and slander them [* gehen mit Luegen- 
theiding umb ”], saying that they need the blood of 
Christians to get rid of their stench, and other non- 
sense of that kind, and treat them like dogs, what 
good can we expect of them? Finally, how can we 
expect them to improve if we prohibit them to 
work among us and to have social intercourse with 
us, and so force them into usury? If we wish to 
make them better we must deal with them not ac- 
cording to the law of the pope, but according to the 
law of Christian charity. We must receive them 
kindly and allow them to compete with us in earning 
a livelihood, so that they may have an opportunity to 
witness Christian life and doctrine; and if some re- 
main obstinate, what of it? Not every one of us is 
а good Christian " (20. xxix. 74). 

This book was undoubtedly written with the pur- 
pose of winning the Jews over to Christianity, as 
may be inferred from the fact that he sent it in the 


year of publication to a con verted Jew 
named Bernhard (Geiger, " Jüd. Zeit.” 


Hope of 
Conversion vii. 24 et seq.) Luther was an enthu- 
of Jews.  siastic believer in the Christianity of 


the apostle Paul, and therefore ex- 
pected from the Reformed Church the fulfilment of 
Paul's prophecy that all Israel shall be saved (Rom. 
xi. 26). “If this prophecy has not been fulfilled 
yet, itis because papacy has presented such a per- 
verted Christianity that the Jews have been repulsed 
by it" It is very probable that Luther expected 
the attestation of the truth of Christianity by a gen- 
eral conversion of the Jews, and, being disappointed, 
changed his attitude toward them. In one of his 
letters he speaks of a Polish Jew who had been hired 
to assassinate him, but this was most likely merely 
& vague rumor in which he did not himself believe 
(Geiger,“Jiid. Zeit.” vii, 26), In 1587, when Duke 
John Frederick of Saxony, who was a strong sup- 
porter of the Reformation, ordered the expulsion of 
the Jews from his country, Josel Rosheim, the ad- 
vocate of the Alsatian Jews, armed with a letter of 
introduction from Luther’s friend Capito, asked 
Luther to intercede with the duke in behalf of his 
coreligionists, Luther, however, refused to act, say- 
ing that the Jews had not appreciated the kindness 
he had shown them in his book and that they were 
“doing things which are unbearable to Christians." 
The somewhat obscure allusions of this letter seem 
to indicate that he was incensed at the Jews for their 
refusal to become Christians (b. v. 78-80; Geiger, 
* Jüd. Zeit." v. 28; “R. E. J.” xiii. 112). 

Two books published by Luther in 1544 are espe- 
cially marked by bitterness—“ Von den Juden und 
Ihren Luegen " and “Vom Schem Hamphoras und 
vom Geschlecht Christi," both printed in Wittenberg 
(ib. xxxii. 99-858). The occasion for writing the 
first book was, as he states, the audacity with which 


the Jews attacked the Christian dogmas and espe- 
cially the Christological exposition of the Old 
Testament. The bitterness noticeable in the wri- 
tings of his last years and which was 

‘Von den due to disappointment at the slow 
Juden und progress of his work, to the dissen- 
Ihren sions among his followers, and, not 
Luegen." the least, to his physical ailments, is 
evident to a degree which is grievous 

to his most ardent admirers. He must have been 
influenced by some converts from Judaism, such as 
Antonius Margaritha and Bernhard Ziegler (10. 
xxxii. 857), probably the Bernhard referred to 
above, for he attacks the views expressed in the 
prayer-book as blasphemous, and repeats the old 
accusations that the Jew does not consider the 
"goyim"ashuman beings, that ho prays for their 
misfortune (10, xxxii. 193), and that when a Chris- 
tian comes to his house he says to him *Sched 
willkomm,” which the Christian understands as a 
welcome, though in reality the Jew is calling hima 
“devil” (0. xxxii. 222). Luther praises the “dear 
Emperor Charles” for having expelled the Jews from 
Spain (10. xxxii. 281, evidently meaning Ferdinand, 
Charles V.'s grandfather), and expresses great satis- 
faction ata recent edict of expulsion from Bohemia. 
He repeatedly urges that their synagogues be burned, 
and is sorry that he can not destroy them with hell- 


fire. He further advises that their houses be torn 


down, their books taken from them, their rabbis 
prohibited from teaching; that no safe-conduct be 
granted them; that their usury be prohibited; that 
their public worship be interdicted; that they be 
forced to do the hardest labor; and he admonishes 
everybody to deal with them in a merciless manner, 
“even as Moses did, who slew three thousand of 
them in the wilderness.” The invectives which he 
uses against them are vile even for sixteenth-cen- 
tury standards. After admonishing his readers not 
to have the slightest intercourse with the Jews, he 
says: “If that which you already suffer from the 
Jew is not sufficient strike him in the jaw.” The most 
fanatic statement is the following: “If I had power 
over them I would assemble their most prominent 
men and demand that they prove that we Christians 
do not worship the one God, under the penalty of 
having their tongues torn out through the backs of 
their necks ” (25. xxxii. 257). 
His “Shem Hamphoras” was written to refute a 
statement made by some Jews that Jesus performed 
his miracles with the aid of magic art. 
“Shem Не attacks cabalistic and rabbinical 
Hampho- literature, saying that if Jews possess 
ras.” the knowledge of magic art they must 
have had it from Judas Iscariot (ib. 
xxxii. 842 et seg.). In both works he repeatedly de- 
clares it useless to attempt the conversion of any 
Jew, for а Jewish heart is so “stocksteincisenteutel- 
hart" that it can never be changed (ib. xxxii. 276). 
He also quotes, in his *'Table-Talks," a report that 
in a church of Cologne is the statue of a dean who 
was a convert from Judaism and who had ordered 
the statue to be made with a cat in one hand and a 
mouse in the other, because just as mouse and cat 
will never live in harmony, neither will Jew and 
Christian (10. 1xii. 871). 
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These books aroused grave fears among the Jews, 
and Josel Rosheim asked the city council of Stras- 
burg to allow him to publish a book in refutation of 
Luther’s pamphlets (July 11, 1548); but this the 
council considered unnecessary. Josel complaius 
that although he made seven attempts to see Luther 
he was never admitted, and in his memoirs, written 
in the year following Luther's death, he speaks with 
pitterness of the great reformer's attitude toward the 
Jews, expressing the hope that he was in hell, both 
body and soul (*R. E. J." xvi. 92; sce also, on 
Josel's relations with Luther, Feilchenfeld, * Rabbi 
Josel von Rosheim,” p. 121, Strasburg, 1898). 
Luther often referred to the Jews in his commen- 
taries on the Bible, as in his exposition of the 109th 
Psalm, in which he explains the reference to the 
Jot of the wicked to be a prophecy of Israel’s mis- 
ery. The argument that the sufferings of the Jews 
are the just punishment for their rejection of Jesus 
is as common with him as with all medieval theo- 
logians. The totally different attitudes which he 
took at different times with regard to the Jews made 
him, during the anti-Semitic controversies of the 
end of the nineteenth century, an authority quoted 
alike by friends and enemies of the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luther's Sümmtliche Werke, 67 vols., Er- 
langen and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 1826-57 (the edition used 
for the references giyen in the text) ; Herzog-Hauck, Real- 
Encyc. s.v. Bibelübersetzungen Deutsche and Luther; 
Grätz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 196, 304 et seq., 311 et seq.; Geiger, 
Jid. Zeit. v- 283-99. D 


LUTSK (LUTZK): District city in the govern- 
ment of Volhynia, Russia, situated on the right bank 
of the Styr at its junction with the Gizhtza. Be- 
tween the years 1224 and 1227 about 800 Karaite 
families removed from Wilna to Volhynia, and some 
of them settled in Lutsk. About the same time а 
number of Rabbinite Jews also came to Volhynia. 
Lutsk Jews are mentioned in Witold’s charter of 
privileges granted to the Jews of Lithuania July 1, 
1388. Reference is made to them also in the grant 
of the Magdeburg Rights to the burghers of Lutsk 
by Ladislaus Jagellon Oct. 31, 1482, whereby the 
Jews and Armenians of that city are accorded the 
same rights as those of Cracow and Lemberg, except 
as regards the collection of customs duties, which the 
king reserves for himself. Toward the end of the 
fitteenth century the Jewish community of Lutsk 
had acquired considerable wealth and influence, and 
some of its members figured prominently as tax- 

farmers. ‘The records of that time 

In the mention the names of the brothers 
Fourteenth Ostashka and Jonathan Ilyich, Shakna 

and Novakhovich, Israel, Esko, Judah, 

Fifteenth Enka Momotlivy, and Olkon. The 

Genturies. last-named is probably the Alkan 

Danilevich to whom King Casimir 

Jagellon at the time of his death owed 415 kop 

groschen, a debt partly repudiated by his heir, 
Alexander Jagellon. 

On the expulsion of the Jews from Lithuania in 
1495 the extensive estates owned by the wealthy 
Jews of Lutsk were distributed among Alexander's 
favorites. Thus on June 26, 1495, he presented to 
the Polish nobles Soroka and his brother two estates 
in the district of Lutsk belonging to the Jews Enka 
Momotlivy and Itzkhak Levanovich; on March 12, 
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1496, he gave the estate of Topoli, formerly the 
property of the Jew Simchich, to the alderman of 
Lutsk; on June 5, 1496, he presented another Jew- 
ish estate to Prince Ostrozhski; 
1497, for the encouragement of Christian settlers, he 
made to the Christian inhabitants of Lutsk a general 
grant of the vacant Jands and houses belonging to 


and on July 81, 


the exiled Jews. On the return of the Jews to the 


city in 1508 they organized two separate communi- 
ties, one Rabbinite and the other Karaite, having 
their respective synagogues, аз appears from a 
decree issued by King Sigismund Dec. 22, 1506, 
by which he grants the petition of the Jews of 
Lutsk for the removal of the burdensome tax of 12 


kop groschen on each of the two syn- 
To some extent at least the 
Collectors. Jews regained their former wealth and 

influence, becoming prominent as be- 
fore in the farming of the taxes and as leaseholders, 


and engaging in important commercial underta- 


kings. The more important of them were Shamakh 
Danilevich and Missan Kozka (1507); Mishko Pol- 
chekovich, Abraham Shakhnovich, Mordas Chaga- 
dayevich, Frush, Nissan Shimchich, and Rebinko 
Leveyevich (1509). In 1509 the collection of taxes 
in Lutsk and in other towns was awarded to the 
Jew Michael Jesofovich, who again farmed the taxes 
on salt and wax in Lutsk from 1520 to 1526. 
During the first half of the sixteenth century the 


Jews of Lutsk continued to share in the prosperous 
condition of their coreligionists throughout Foland 


and Lithuania. They were often granted special 
privileges and exemptions, as is evidenced by & 
number of contemporary documents. By a royal 
decree dated July 18, 1528, the Jews equally with 
the burghers were freed from the payment of taxes 
to the crown for а period of ten years, and of mu- 
nicipal taxes for five years. This decree was issued 
in response to a petition for such exemption on ac- 
count of a destructive fire which had devastated the 
city. Similarly in 1551 the Jews of Lutsk, in com- 
mon with those of other towns, were exempted from 
the payment of the special tax called “ Schereb- 
schisna"; and on July 80, 1556, King Sigismund 
August exempted them from the payment of cus- 
toms duties on all commodities except wax and salt, 
on the same conditions as the Christian inhabitants. 
Documents of the middle of the sixteenth century 
bear witness to the growing friction between the 
Jewish community of Lutsk and the local authori- 


ties; In 1545 both the Rabbinite and 

In the the Karaite community made com- 
Sixteenth plaint that Prince Matvei Chetvertin- 
Century. ski, ignoring the ptivileges granted to 


the Jews of Lutsk by the king, had 
blocked the road to their cemetery and cut off 
access to a certain pond. An inspector sent to in- 
vestigate the case reported thereon to King Sigis- 
mund August, who ordered the prince to reopen 
the road and to abstain from further obstructing it. 
As time went on the friction increased, due largely 
to the great power of the Jewish leaseholders and 
tax-farmers, who were under the infmediate jurisdic- 
tion of. the king, and who naturally refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the local officials. For 
instance, in 1560 Mendel Isakovich, a Lutsk Jew, 
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complained to the king that the authorities of Vol- 
һуша had placed under their jurisdiction his (Men- 
del's) secretaries and other employees engaged in tlie 
collection of the taxes. The king ordered that 
henceforth these officials should not be interfered 
with. Again, in 1561, the burgomaster and alder- 
man of Lutsk complained in the name of the burgh- 
ers that the agents of the Jewish leaseholder Yeska 
Shlomich had caused them great damage by collect- 
ing during the fair of St. Simon large sums for the 
privilege of selling spirituous liquors, in consc- 
quence of which the visitors had departed and the 
burghers “were obliged to wander in the villages 
like Gipsies.” Moreover, the same agents had pro- 
hibited the burghers from leaving the town with 
spirituous liquors in their possession, thereby caus- 
ing them pecuniary loss. In 1566 the burghers of 
Lutsk descended on the royal estate of Guidovskoye 
and seized the Jew Shmoila Gooshich, whom they 
put to death notwithstanding the protest of the 
other employees on the estate. In 1569 the alder- 
man of Lutsk, Prince Koritzki, imprisoned the Jews 
of the city on account of the non-payment of their 
share of the tax levied on the Jews of Lithuania. 
King Sigismund August, however, ordered their re- 
lease, since they had already paid the poll-tax of 15 
groschen determined upon by the Diet of Grodno. 
The king ordered also the removal of the seals 
which had been placed on the synagogue and 
other property of the Jews. In the same year 
the whole of Volhynia was added to Poland, and 
the members of both of the Jewish communities 
of Lutsk took the oath of allegiance (June 23, 
1569). 

A considerable number of legal documents dating 
from the latter half of the sixteenth century make 
mention of the Jews of Lutsk and of their relations 
to their neighbors. In 1571 John Stefanovich, the 
superior of the monastery of Derwansk, stated in 
his will that he had paid in behalf of the town secre- 
tary of Lutsk the sum of 23 groschen to the Jews 
Izel and Yesko for the building of a cellar, In the 
list of property left by Andrei Rusin, Bishop of 
Pinsk and Turov, reference is made to certain docu- 
ments belonging to a Jew and relatin g to three prop- 
erties “at the end of the crooked bridge of Lutsk ”; 
also to ten documents written in Hebrew. Among 
the servants of the bishop are enumerated several 
bought from this Jew. In 1583 Batko (Simeon) Mi- 
sanovich, who had recently been baptized, requested 
the alderman of Lutsk to enter in the city records 
his bequest to his son Moshka of certain moneys due 
to him (Simeon), 

A number of documents preserved in the central 
archives of Kiev, and dated 1563, afford interesting 
information concerning the life of the Jews of Lutsk 
at this time. Among these is the complaiut of the 
Jew Yakhna Leveyevich, a soldier in the service of 
Prince Constantin Ostrozhski, against his father-in- 
law, Nissan Rabiyevich of Klevan, who in Yakh- 
na’s absence had visited his house, taken away his 
wife and his goods, and had then disappeared. The 
enumeration of the articles abstracted includes 
Turkish knives, a Hungarian sword with silver 
mountings, a silver dagger, saddles, and gold or- 
naments, besides household utensils. 








In 1601 Prince Grigori Sangushko Koshirski pre- 
sented for entry in the city records of Lutsk a copy 
of the lease to the Jews Abraham 


In the Shmoilovich of Turisk, Getz Pert- 
Seven-  sovich of Torchinsk, and their 
teenth heirs, of his estates in the town of 
Century. Gorokhov, the estate and village of 


old Gorokhov, and a number of other 
estates and villages, The lease was for a period of 
three years, and the lessees were permitted among 
other things to exercise complete jurisdiction over 
the peasants, even to the extent of inflicting the 
death penalty if necessary. 

On March 6, 1625, Leib Israilevich and Ilia 
Abramovich, Jewish scholars of Lutsk, reported for 
entry in the city records an attack made upon 
them by the nobles Lesetzki and their followers 
while the complainants were accompanying to 
the cemetery the body of Leib Isakovich. The Le- 
setzkis had filled in the freshly dug grave, had 
destroyed the bridge leading to the cemetery, had 
nailed fast the cemetery gates, and had refused to 
allow the burial to take place until a debt due to one 
of them should have been paid. The priest, ap- 
pealed to by the Jews, ordered the Lesetzkis not to 
molest the Jews; but the nobles collected an armed 
mob, drove off the Jews, many of whom were 
Wounded, and threw the body of Isakovich into the 
ditch. 

In Oct., 1637, the burghers of Lutsk lodged a com- 
plaint against all the Jews to the effect that they 
paid nothiug into the city treasury, that they had 
freed many houses from local jurisdiction, that they 
had built many others on land belonging to the 
burghers, and had established on the city walls 
breweries and distilleries, thus diminishing the city’s 
power of defense; further, that they had refused 
to perform military and guard duty, and that they 
had purchased liquor from the merchants of places 
outside of the city limits, reselling it within the city. 
Complaint of excessive taxation was also made by 
Jewish leaseholders and their representatives. 

In 1647 one of the priests of Lutsk forbade the 
communicants of his church to buy meat from Jew- 
ish butchers. The matter was carried to the courts, 
and the priest was ordered to pay damages. 

During the Cossack uprising under CHMIELNICKI 
(1648-49) the Jewish community suffered severely, 
and a number of Jews were killed. In 1662 the Diet 
of Volhynia exempted the Jews of Lutsk and other 
Volhynian towns from the payment of all taxes ex- 
cept that on braid. 

In 1687 Lutsk possessed a yeshibah which was des- 
troyed probably by the Cossacks in 1648. In the 
“Sefer Zikkaron” of the Karaites (Neubauer, * Ginze 
Petersburg," p. 180) is a statement concerning 
the Karaites of Lutsk and commencing as follows: 
“These are the names of the members of our com- 
munity who were killed by the Cossacks.” During 
the same uprising the praycr-houses were destroyed 
and all the books burned (Graetz, “ Hist.” Hebrew 
ed., vol. vii). In 1699, at the request of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, Mordecai ben Nissan, sexton of a 
Karaite synagogue, went to Lutsk and wrote an 
account of his observations in “ Lebush Malkut,” 
in which he denounces the Rabbinite Jews, 
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Among the tombstones in the Jewish cemetery are 
those of: Hannah Ginzburg, died in 1817 (?); a 
woman who died in 1595; Rabbi Eliakim Getzel, died 
in 1715; Rabbi Mordeccai ben Shalom, died in 1728; 
Judah Zeeb ben Tobias, martyred in 1764; and the 
maggid of Lutsk, Meir ben Hayyim, died in 1819 
(* Ha-Meliz," 1860, No. 19). 

In 1791, the year of its annexation to Russia, 
Lutsk contained only fifty houses owned by the 
burghers; the rest belonged to the Rabbinite Jews 
and the Karaites. In 1864 there were 8,428 Rabbin- 
ite Jews and 291 Karaites in а total population of 
4,973; in 1895 the numbers were 12,007 and 72 re- 
spectively in a total population of 15,125. In the 
last-cited year thecommunity possessed eighteen syn- 
agogues and prayer-houses besides a Karaite prayer- 
house, one Jewish hospital, and one Jewish dispen- 
sary. At the same date there were in the district of 
Lutsk, exclusive of the city, 42 Karaites and 18,775 
other Jews in a total population of 188,636. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Regest, 1., passim; Russko-Yevreiski Ar- 
khiv, i., passim. 
H. R. 


LUTZYN: Russian town in the government of 
Vitebsk; itis situated near achain of mountains and 
surrounded by lakes and streams, Lutzyn is an 
ancient city, and was fortified by the Livonian Order 
in the twelfth century. According to tradition and 
local inscriptions, Jews began to settle at Lutzyn in 
the fifteenth century; but when Ivan the Terrible 
conquered Polotsk, Lebezh, and Lutzyn, those of 
the Jews in the neighborhood who did not flee were 
exterminated. The Jews of Polotsk and Lebezh 
were drowned by the order of Ivan, but the Jews 
of Lutzyn, according to tradition, escaped, together 
with a number of the Poles and Catholic clergy. 
At the end of the sixteenth century, after the Rus- 
sians had been driven out, Jews again commenced 
to settle in and around Lutzyn, but their number 
remained small until the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. After the first partition of Poland 
(1772) the Jews of Lutzyn became the subjects of 
Russia, but they remained an unorganized commu- 
nity,without rabbi, charitable institution, or ceme- 
tery, until 1783. Atthis timea great misfortune befell 
them. Some Catholic priests and Jesuitsattempted 
to convert the Jewish tailor Moses, and when the 
latter, during a dispute, answered in a way that was 
unpleasant to his opponents and reflected upon the 
Christian religion, he was burned alive. On the day 
after this crime was committed, the Jews collected 
theashes of their martyr, buried them with impress- 
ive ceremonies on the spot where he had been burned, 
and decided to organize themselves; they finally 
succeeded in bringing to justice the murderers of 
their “kadosh” (martyr). 

In 1795 David Ziony was appointed rabbi of 
Lutzyn; he held the rabbinate for two years, and 
dicd at the age of thirty-eight. His eldest son, 
Naphtali, succeeded him when not quite twenty 
years of age, and served his community more than 
fifty years. He established several charitable insti- 
tutions, and, when he died in 1848, was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Aaron Selig. R. Aaron Selig died 
in 1875, after occupying the rabbinate for twenty- 

_ seven years. He wastheauthorof “Sefer Ziy yoni " 


(Wilna, 1872), on various religious and theological 
subjects. 

Aaron Selig was succeeded by Eleazar Don-Echi, 
a nephew, and his oldest son-in-law. The latter is 
the author of “Eben Shetiyah,” and is the present 
(1904) rabbi of Lutzyn. 

In the carly spring of 1883 a Christian girl, who 
had been for several months a servant in the house- 
hold of the Jew Zimel Lotzov, disappeared, and 
was afterward found drowned near the town. The 
procurator of the government, influenced by the 
clergy, made out а case against the Lotzov family 
and the whole community. Prince Urusoff, the 

Russian jurist and philanthropist, left 

Blood Ac- St. Petersburg to defend the Jews, the 
cusation. result being that the jury declared 
them innocent of any connection with 

the drowning of the girl. But the procurator was 
not satisfied with this verdict and transferred the 
case to the courts of Vitebsk, where Lotzov and his 
wife were sentenced to Siberia—Lotzov to penal 
servitude for life in the government mines, his wife 
toimprisonmentforsix years. Prince Urusoff again 
defended them, but his eloquence, as well as the 
testimony of physicians and other witnesses, failed 
to save them, because the representatives of the gov- 
ernment used every possible means, lawful and un- 
lawful, to influence the minds of the Vitebsk judges. 
The Lotzovs were declared guilty, not as murderers 
themselves, but as the shelterers of murderers who 
had killed a Christian girl for some unknown reason. 

The Jews of Lutzyn contributed materially to the 
establishment of Jewish agricultural colonies in 
Kherson, Yekaterinoslav, and northwestern Russia. 
In 1885 many Jews of Lutzyn sold their property 
for small sums and went to South Russia, where the 
government gave them farming land. A few dec- 
ades after the migration to the Kherson and Yeka- 
terinoslav colonies, two Jewish agricultural colonies 
were founded by the government near Lutzyn. 

Lutzyn has a population of 6,000, half of which 
areJews, Of these 810 are artisans and 65 day- 
laborers. The educational institutions consist of: 
a Jewish one-class school with 30 pupils, 20 hadarim 
with 150, and a Talmud Torah with 42; there are 
also 49 Jewish pupils attending the district and 
common schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lyutzinskoye Dyelo Po Obvineniyu Lotzo- 
vykh, Gurevicha і Maukh v Ubistvye Marii Drich i Steno- 
graficheski Otchet, St. Petersburg, 1885. LZ 
H. R. . АТ. 


LUXEMBURG: Grand duchy of central Eu- 
rope, its capital bearing the same name. The 
sources do not definitely indicate when Jews first 
settled in Luxemburg. The first record of a Jew re- 
siding there occurs in a document of the year 1276. 
At this time the Jewish population of the duchy 
seems to have been small and in indigent circum- 
stances; for the impoverished nobility of Luxem- 
burg transacted their money affairs with the Jews 
of Treves, Coblenz, Saarburg, and Wittlich. Dur- 
ing the entire Middle Ages the Jews 
lived in a ghetto, where there were a 
Jews’ gate, a cemetery, and a syna- 
gogue. It appears that subsequently 
the cemetery ceased to exist; for down to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the Jews buried- 
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their dead at Freudenburg, in the district of Saarburg, 
province of the Rhine. As elsewhere in the Ger- 
man empire, the Jews of Luxemburg were the “servi 
camer ” of the German emperors, and as a source 
of income to the imperial exchequer they were 
placed by the emperors under the protection of the 
local princes. Thus, on May 7, 1850, at the time of 
the Black Death, Charles IV. ordered the governor 
and the provost of Luxemburg to look to the safety 
of the Jews living there. In 1370, when the Jews 
of Brussels were accused of having desecrated a 
holy wafer, Wenzel, Duke of Brabant and Luxem- 
burg, expelled all the Jews from Brabant; and none 
are met with in the country during the next fifty 
or sixty years, 

With the beginning of the Burgundian rule (1441) 
Jews are again found at Luxemburg; each of them 
had to pay two gulden for a protection that was 
merely nominal. In March, 1470, notwithstanding 
the presence of the governor and the militia, the 
townspeople attacked the Jews, plundered and de- 
molished their houses, and maltreated them, so that 
they were barely able to flee to the castle on the 
Bockfelsen (Clausener Berg), to which they were ad- 
mitted by the governor and whence they subse- 
quently reached places of safety. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century there 
were Jews at Echternach, Luxemburg, Arlon, and 
Igel. But no Jews are mentioned after 1527, and 
probably none were living at Luxemburg from the 
time of the Spanish rule, 1555, to the end of the 
eighteenth century, although Maranos seem to have 

lived there in the seventeenth century. 

In the All the more worthy of note is it that, 

Sixteenth as is shown by a tablet in the wall of 

Century. the present fortress of the city, the fa- 

: mous citadel of Luxemburg was built 
by a Jewish engineer, Isaac de Traybac, in 1644, 
Little is known of the Maranos’ occupations. They 
were probably engaged in retail business; for by a 
decree of the provincial council, dated April 15, 1518, 
they were forbidden to sell cloth otherwise than by 
the piece. They were never required to wear the 
so-called Jews' hat or yellow badge; and although 
they were compelled to take an oath *more Juda- 
ico? they were not required to submit to the humil- 
lating ceremonies that usually accompanied it. A 
decree of Philip V., issued Sept. 6, 1708, determined 
the poll-tax that traveling Jews had to pay at the 
bridges of various cities, this decree being con- 
firmed Sept. 20, 1790. These conditions seem to 
have obtained during the entire eighteenth century 
down to the beginning of the French Revolution; 
for as late as 1787 a Jew complained of this unjust 
tax, without receiving satisfaction. 

By the laws of Jan. 28 and July 20, 1790, and 
Sept. 27 and Nov. 18, 1791, the Jews were granted 
equal civic rights with the other citizens. The 
community, numbering seventy-five persons, was or- 
ganized by a law of March 17, 1808, and was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the consistory of Treves. 
When, on the termination of the French rule, Luxem- 
burg was incorporated with the Netherlands (1815), 
the community was joined to the synagogue of Maes- 
tricht; and when Holland was separated from Bel- 
gium by the Belgian revolution of 1880 the grand 
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duchy of Luxemburg became autonomous, and the 
Jewish community independent. A rabbinate, sub- 
ventioned by the state, was organized, 

In the thefirst incumbent being Dr. Samuel 
Eighteenth Hirsch (1843-66), former rabbi of Des- 

and sau. Asan advocate of religious re- 
Nineteenth form he had to contend with many 
Centuries. difficulties. Не was succeeded by the 
French rabbi Sopher, of Dijon (1866- 
1870). In 1871 Dr. Isaac Blumenstein was elected 
rabbi, and upon his death (Aug. 8, 1908) Dr. Sam- 
uel Fuchs was called to the rabbinate. A new cem- 
etery was laid out in 1884, and a handsome new 
synagogue was built in 1894. On Jan. 12, 1899, 
the supreme court declared the community, as 
represented by its president, to possess the rights 
ofa corporation. There are also Jewish communi- 
ties at Ettelbrück, Grevenmacher, Esch, and Meder- 
nach; and Jews are living in about twenty other 
smaller localities. The communities of Ettelbrück 
and Grevenmacher have each their own cemetery; 
at Esek a new synagogue was built in 1899. 

The grand duchy has about 1,200 Jews in a total 
population of 286,548, and the capital 407, in 20,988. 
Only the community in the city of Luxemburg is 
officially recognized. It is under city and state su- 
pervision, and enjoys all the privileges accorded 
other ecclesiastical bodies. The affairs of the com- 
munity are directed by a board of seven members, 
whose election is subject to confirmation by the 
government. Although legally the Jews of Lux- 
emburg have full civic rights, they hold no govern- 
ment offices and are not represented in municipal 
councils. Oneexception, however, is to be recorded, 
due principally to local circumstances. In Hamr, 
near Luxemburg, the office of mayor is held 
by a Jew, Jules Godchaux, his predecessors having 
been his father, Samson, and the latter’s cousin, Paul 
Godchaux. The Luxemburg Jews are engaged 
in industry, commerce, and agriculture. In their 
cloth-, glove-, and furniture-factories, they employ 
hundreds of working men, thus contributing materi- 
ally to the national wealth. Socially, the Jews are 
on the same footing as the other citizens; and anti- 
Semitism has made no progress there, although 
clericalism in its organ “Luxemburger Wort” has 
occasionally started an anti-Jewish agitation. In 
one case the editor was fined 500 francs for libeling 
Jews and Judaism (April 2, 1889). 

D. I. Br. 

LUZ: 1. Older name of the city of Beth-el (Gen. 
xxviii. 19, xxxv. 6, xlviii. 8; Josh. xvi. 2, xviii. 13; 
Judges i. 28). 

2. Name of a city in the land of the Hittites, built 
by an emigrant from Beth-el, who was spared and 
sent abroad by the Israelitish invaders because he 
showed them the entrance to the city (Judges i. 96). 
“Luz” being the Hebrew word foran almond-tree, it 
has been suggested that the city derived its name 
from such a tree or grove of trees. Winckler com- 
pares the Arabic *laudh" (“asylum”). Robinson 
(* Researches,” iii. 889) identifies the city either with 
Luwaizah, near the city of Dan, or (2d. iii, 495) with 
Kamid al-Lauz, north of Heshbon (now Hasbiyyah); 
Talmudic references seem to point to its location 
as somewhere near the Phenician coast (Sotah 
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46b; Sanh. 12a; Gen. R. Ixix. 7) Legend in- 
vested the place with miraculous qualities. “Luz, 
the city known for its blue dye, is the city which 
Sennacherib entered but could not harm; Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but could not destroy; the city over 
which the angel of death has no power; out- 
side the walls of which the aged who are tired of 
life are placed, where they meet death ? (Sotah 46b); 
wherefore it is said of Luz, “the name thereof is 
unto this day ” (Judges i. 26, Hebr.). It is further- 
more stated that an almond-tree with a hole in it 
stood before the entrance to a cave that was near 
Luz; through that hole persons entered the cave 
and found the way to the city, which was alto- 
gether hidden (Gen. R. Lc.). 

3. Aramaic name for the os coccyx, the “nut” 
of the spinal column. The belief was that, being 
indestructible, it will form the nucleus for the resur- 
rection of the body. The Talmud narrates that the 
emperor Hadrian, when told by R. Joshua that the 
revival of the body at the resurrection will take its 
start with the “almond,” or the “nut,” of the spinal 
column, had investigations made and found that wa- 
ter could not soften, nor fire burn, nor the pestle and 
mortar crush it (Lev. R. xviii.; Eccl. К. xii.). 'The 
legend of the “resurrection bone,” connected with 
Ps. xxxiv. 91 (A. V. 20: “unum ex illis [ossibus] 
non confringetur") and identified with the cauda 
equina (see Eisenmenger,“ Entdecktes Judenthum,” 
ji. 931-983), was accepted as an axiomatic truth by 
the Christian and Mohammedan theologians and 
anatomists, and in the Middle Ages the bone re- 
ecived the name “Juden Knóchlein" (Jew-bone; 
see Hyrtl, “ Раз Arabische und Hebrüische in der 
Anatomie," 1879, pp. 165-168; comp. p. 24). Aver- 
roes accepted the legend as true (see his “ Religion 
und Philosophie," transl. by Müller, 1879, p. 117; 
see also Steinschneider, * Polemische Literatur,” 
1877, pp. 915, 421; idem, “Hebr. Bibl.” xxi. 98; 
idem, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 819; Löw, “ Aramüische 
Pfanzennamen," 1881, p. 320). Possibly the legend 
owes itsorigin to the Egyptian rite of burying “the 
spinal column of Osiris” in the holy city of Busiris, 
at the close of the daysof mourning for Osiris, after 
which his resurrection was celebrated (Brugsch, 
“Religion und Mythologie,” 1888, pp. 618, 634). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jastrow, Dict.; Levy, Newhebr. us. 
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LUZKI, SIMHAH ISAAC BEN MOSES: 
Karaite writer and bibliographer; born at Lutsk at 
the end of the seventeenth century; died, according 
to Firkovich, at Chufut-Kale, Crimea, or, according 
to another source, at Lutsk, March, 1766. He was 
well versed in rabbinical literature and was also 
a diligent student of Cabala. An indefatigable and 
able copyist, he went in 1751 to Chufut-Kale, where 
there was a flourishing Karaite community which 
possessed а rich library of Karaite manuscripts. 
He was received into the house of the Karaite writer 
Mordecai ben Berakah Yerushalmi, and succeeded 
Samucl Kala‘i as teacher of the bet ha-midrash at 
Chufut-Kale. Luzki rendered great services to Ka- 
raite literature both as copyist and as writer. To 
his labors are due the preservation of many valu- 
able works; and his book on bibliography (see be- 
low), although sometimes lacking critical sense, 
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became an indispensable guide to the student of 
ancient Karaite literature. 

The following are Luzki's works in the chrono- 
logical order of their composition, as given by him- 
self in his “Orah Zaddikim”: “Be'er 
Yizhak," commentary on J udah Gib- 
bor's “ Minhat Yehudah” on the Pen- 
tateuch; *Siah Yizhak,” commentary on the prayer 
nnan new зул for the Day of Atonement; * Reshit 
Hokmah," commentary in three volumes on the 
daily prayers; *Me'irat ‘Enayim,” code in two vol- 
umes, of which the first, entitled “Ner Mizwah,” 
comprises the Commandments and their explana- 
tions, and the second, entitled * Ner Zaddikim," enu- 
merates the differences between the Rabbinites and 
the Karaites and gives a genealogy of the Karaite 
scholars and a list of their works; *Sha'are Zedek,? 
on the calendar; “‘Akedat Yizbak," on the laws con- 
cerning the slaughtering of animals, and on the ten 
Karaite articles of belief; "Kebod Elohim," com- 
mentary on Joseph ben Mordecai Troki’s mystic 
prayer *Ha-Elef Тека”; “ Arba‘ Yesodot," on the 
four dogmatic principles, namely, the creation of 
the world, the existence of an invisible God, His 
holiness and spirituality, and His unity ; “ Tefillah le- 
Mosheh," questions and answers exchanged between 
God and Moses; “Halikot ‘Olam,” description of 
the creation of the world and of the nature of all 
things according to their quantitative and quali- 
tative attributes; “‘Ene Yizhak,” commentary on 
Elijah Bashyazi's calendrie tables; “'То1ейо& Yiz- - 
hak,” religious poems, enigmas, letters, etc., in two 
volumes; “Ture Zahab u-Nekuddot ha-Kesef," on 
the precepts, in two volumes, of which the first, 
* Ture Zahab," enumerates in verse all the precepts, 
arranged in the order of the 620 letters of the Deca- 
logue; the second, * Nekuddot Kesef," being & com- 
mentary thereon; “Sefer Bereshit,” a mystic ex- 
planation of the Creation; “Rekeb Elohim,” on the 
mysteries of the Divine Chariot; “ Kebod Melakim,” 
a mystic explanation of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet; “Sefer ha-Tappuah,” on the Creation and 
on the Divine Chariot, according to the modern 
Cabala; “Libnat ha-Sappir,” on the ten Sefirot. 

The only two writings of Luzki’s which have been 
printed are: (1)“ Orha-Hayyim "(Koslov, 1885), com- 
mentary on Aaron ben Elijah's philosophical work 
“Ez Hayyim," and (2) “ Отар Zaddikim ” (Vienna, 
1837), which is an abridgment of the * Ner Zaddi- 
kim." Another redaction of the last-named work, 
prepared by Luzki in 1756 at the request of Mor- 
decai ben Berakah Yerushalmi, and entitled “Ig- 
geret Mikra'e Kodesh," gives a fuller description of 
the works enumerated in the “Orah Zaddikim.” 

Luzki was a strong believer in Cabala, which he 
defends in his “ Or ha-Hayyim,” * Libnat ha-Sappir,” 
and “Seferha-Tappuah.” Heasserts that the Zohar 
was composed before the Mishnah, although it be- 
came known only at the time of Joseph Gikatilla. 
Had Maimonides, he says, known this divine book 
he would not have spent his time on the futilities of 
philosophy; and when Luzki criticizes the Cabala 
it is only the practical and not the speculative 
Cabala. Luzki cites the great rabbinical authorities 
who believed in the authenticity of the Zohar, from 
Abravanel down to Joseph Delmedigo. According 
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tohim there were cabalists even among the Karaites. 

Luzki was the author also of many religious po- 

ems, five of which have been incorporated into the 

Karaite ritual (part iii., beginning). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Firkovich, Арпе Zikkaron, No. 451; Jost, 
Gesch, des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 370: Fürst, 
Gesch. des Karäiert. iii. 107 et seq.: Neubauer, Aus der Peters- 
burger Bibliothek, рр. 82 et seq.; Gottlober, Bikkoret le- 
Toledot ha-Kara im, p. 203. 

K. I. Bn. 

LUZZATTI, LUIGI: Italian statesman and 
politieal economist; born at Venice March 11, 1841: 
studied at the University of Padua (Doctor of Law 
1863) and in Venice. While in the latter city he 
wasstronglyinfluenced 
by Politeo, professor of 
philosophy, and by Za- 
nella, the lyric poet and 
teacher of literature 
from Vicenza. At the 
age of twenty Luzzatti 
had already given lec- 
tures on economics in 
Venice. He was an 
enthusiastic supporter 
of the doctrine of free 
trade. At twenty-two 
he became a teacher at 
the Istituto Tecnico in 
Milan; in 1867, pro- 
fessor of economics 
in the University of 
Padua; and in the 
same year the government appointed him commis- 
sioner for the Paris Exposition. 

In 1869 he became gencral secretary under Min- 
ghetti in the agricultural department of the ministry. 
Shortly afterward he entered Parliament as deputy 
from Oderzo, and later was chosen as the represent- 
ative of Padua. 

Luzzatti has held his seat in Parliament uninter- 
ruptedly for more than thirty years. He is one of 
the leaders of the Right, and has repeatedly been 
president of the budget committee. In matters re- 
lating to economic development he has rendered his 
country incalculable service. He introduced the 
ideas of Schultze-Delitzsch into Italy, and made 
them national. He also labored in behalf of co- 
operative associations and for the establishment of 
postal and school savings-banks. Ile is an authority 
on all questions connected with the tariff, and has a 
firm grasp of the subject of commercial treaties. 

Luzzatti is a tireless worker, speaker, and writer. 
At all times he upholds Italy’s friendship with 
France. He has frequently been entrusted by suc- 
cessive Italian governments with delicate inter- 
national negotiations. As one of the delegates who 
arranged (1902) the commercial treaty with France, 
he received the grand cross of the Legion of Honor. 
When in 1901 King Victor Emmanuel III. estab- 
lished the Order of Labor, Luzzatti, in recognition 
of his labors in behalf of the working classes, was 
the first to receive the new decoration. Ie fights 
against the Agrarians, who have now become so pow- 
erful in Germany; and he endeavors to make prop- 
aganda in favor of commercial treaties to prevent. 
“ Middle-A ge economics” from invading Europe. 








Luigi Luzzatti. 
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From Feb., 1891, to May, 1892, and from July, 
1896, to June, 1898, Luzzatti was minister of the 
treasury in Rudini’s cabinet. He then returned to 
his chair of economics at the University of Rome, 
At present (1904) he is minister of the treasury in 
the cabinet of Giolitti. 

His works include the following: “II Socialismo 
e le Questioni Sociali Innanzi ai Parlamenti d'Eu- 
ropa," 1888; * Schultze-Delitzsch,? 1883; “Emula- 
zione e Progressi delle Banche d'Emissione in 
Italia," 1886; *L'Abuso del Credito e la Finanza 
Italiana," 1889; *La Pace Sociale all' Esposizione 
di Parigi," 1890. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Telesforo Sarti, T. Parlamento Subalpino e 
Nazionale, Terni, 1890; De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog.: Leone 
Carpi, It Risorgimento Ttaliano, Biografie Storico- Pali- 
tiche, vol. i., Milan, 1888; Luigi Branzi, I Moribondi di Mon- 
tecitorio, Turin, 1889; Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana, 1895, 
Supplement, iv. 201; Jew. Chron. Nov. 6, 1903. 

8. S. Мех. 

LUZZATTO (LUZZATTI): Name of a family 
of Italian scholars whose genealogy can be traced 
back to the first half of the sixteenth century. Ac- 
cording to a tradition communicated by S, D. Luz- 
zatto the family descends from a German who im- 
migrated into Italy from the province of Lausitz, 
апа who was named after his native place (*Lau- 
satia,” “ Lausiatus” = “ Luzzatto ”) The name 
“Luzzatti,” which one branch of this family bears, 
can similarly be traced back to the plural form * Lau- 
siati.” The German rite is credibly reported to 
have been observed in the family Synagogue (Scuola 
Luzzatto) in Venice. 

The earliest. member of the family of whom there 
is record is one Abraham Luzzatto, who lived at 
Safed at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
His descendants may be grouped with some degree 
of probability in the following pedigree: 


Abraham Luzzatto 
| 
Isaac (Safed) 








Samuel (Venice; с. 1567) 


Jacob (b. 1550) Abraham (d. 1593) 








pe 
| 
pou Judah (d. 1605) 
Simon Barueh 


(b. 1590; d. 1663) (Padua ; b. TE d. 1669) 





Isaac Jacob 
Asher Raphael Solomon Benedetto Moses Hayyim 
(b. 1707; d. 1747) 


T | Isaac 


Isaae (Triest) Ephraim 


Mordecai 
(b. ы d. 1799) 


Jacob Hezekiah 
'(d. 1828) 


Jacob (Triest; 
d. 1762) 


Samuel David 
(b. 1800 ; d. 1865) 


| 
| 
| 


Filosseno Isaia Beniamino 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Autohiografia di S. D. Luzzatto Preceduta 


di Aleune Notizie Storwo-Letterarie sulla Fam iglia Luz- 
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zatto a Datare del Secolo Decime Sesto, Padua, 1878-82; 
Brann, Die Familie Luzzatto, in Samuel David Luzzatto : 
Kin. Gedenkbuch zum Hundertsten Geburtstag, Berlin, 
1900; Mortara, Indice. S. BE.—J. 
Benedetto (Baruch) Luzzatto: Italian preacher 

and poct; flourished in the seventeenth century at 

Padua, where he was chief rabbi toward the close 

of his life. He united Talmudic learning with pro- 

found classical scholarship, and was especially well 
versed in history and philosophy. In 1686 he wrote 

a finished Italian sonnet for his friend Immanuel 

Porto Rapa's mathematical treatise "Porto Astro- 

nomico.” 

Luzzatto was highly esteemed by contemporary 
scholars. The anatomist and potanist Giovanni 
Weslingio was his intimate friend, and Leon of Mo- 
dena in а list of his pupils praises his halakic learn- 
ing. None of his works has been published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : &. D. Luzzatto, Autobiografia, p. 12; Brann, 
jn Samuel David Luzzatto, ein Gedenkbuch, p. 96. 


р. 

Beniamino Luzzatto: Italian physician; born 
at Padua Dec. 8, 1850; died there June 99, 1893; 
son of Samuel David Luzzarro. Educated at the 
university of his native town (M.D. 1872), he be- 
came physician at the general hospital. In 1876 he 
was appointed lecturer on pathology, and in 1882 
assistant professor and chief of the propedeutic 
clinic of Padua University. 

Luzzatto wrote essays on the systolic murmur 
of the apex of the heart (Padua, 1875); on chronic 
broncho-pneumonia and tuberculosis (Milan, 1876); 
on tetanus traumaticus in pregnancy (Padua, 1876); 
and he was also the author of: “Embolia dell’ 
Arteria Pulmonale,” Milan, 1880; “Vade Mecum 
di Pereussione," Padua, 1882; *Lezioni di Pro- 
pedeutica Clinica,” db. 1888. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lew. 

S. F. T. H. 

Ephraim  Luzzatto: Italian physician and 
poet; born at Ban Daniele, Friuli, in 1729; died 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1792; studied medicine 
at the University of Padua, graduating in 1751. 
After practising in Italy for some years, he settled, 
in 1768, in London, where he was appointed physi- 
cian in the hospital of the Portuguese congregation. 
In 1792 he left London, and was on his way to Italy 
when he died. Luzzatto was a highly gifted He- 
brew poet, and he exercised his talent with equal 
success in national, mythological, moral, and some- 
times amorous themes; the beauty of his style and 
the richness and delicacy of his vocabulary place his 
productions far above theaverage. He seems, how- 
ever, to have lacked conviction and to have wavered 
sometimes between the extremes of religion and 
atheism, between Judaism and paganism. 

Luzzatto wrote *Eleh Bene ha-Ne‘urim,” poems 
on various subjects (London, 1766), and *Kol Sha- 
hal” (Berlin, 1796). А second edition of the former 
work was published by Meir Letteris (Vienna, 1889). 


BintioGRAPMY: Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, i, 459: 5. D. 
Luzzatto, in Buseh's Kalender, p. 152: D. A. de Sola, in Ori- 
ent. Lit. i.v: Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, 
p.99; Kokebe Yizhak, xxii. 20; Mortara, Indice, p. 36. 
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Filosseno (Philoxene) Luzzatto : Italian 
scholar; son of Samuel David LUZZATTO; born at 
Triest July 10, 1829; died at Padua Jan. 95, 1854. 








Luzzatto (whose surname is the Italian equivalent 
of the title of one of his father's principal works, 
*Oheb Ger," which was written at the time of 
Filosseno's birth) showed from childhood remark- 
able linguistic aptitude, and having mastered several 
European languages, he devoted himself to the study 
of Semitic languages and Sanskrit. When a boy of 
thirteen he deciphered some old inscriptions on the 
tombstones of Padua which had puzzled older 
scholars. Two years later, happening to read 
D'Abbadie's narrative of his travels in Abyssinia, 
he resolved to write a history of the Falashas. In 
spite of his premature death, he wrote several im- 
portant works: “L’Asia Antica, Occidentale e 
Media" (Milan, 1847); *Mémoire sur l'Inscription 
Cunéiforme Persane de Behistan," in “Journal de 
l'Institut Lombard " (id. 1848); “Те Sanscritisme de 
la Langue Assyrienne? (Padua, 1849); * Etudes sur 
les Inscriptions Assyriennes de Persépolis, Hamadan, 
Van, ct Khorsabad ” (78. 1850); “Notice sur Abou 
Jousouf Hasdai ibn Shaprout” (ib. 1852); “ Mémoire 
sur les Juifs d'Abyssinie ou Falashas " (printed pos- 
thumously in “Arch. Isr.” xii.-xv.). He also trans- 
lated into Italian eighteen chapters of Ezekiel, add- 
ing to the same a Hebrew commentary. Luzzatto 
contributed to many periodicals, mostly on philolog- 
ical or exegetical subjects. Of special interest are 
his observations on the inscriptions in the ruins of 
the ancient Jewish cemetery in Paris (“ Mémoires 
des Antiquités de France,” xxii. 60). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : S. Cahen, in Arch. Isr. xv. 270 et seq.; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 281; H. 5. Morais, Eminent Tsraelites, pp. 218 


et seq., Philadelphia, 1880. 
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Isaia Luzzatto: Italian notary; born at Padua 
Sept. 27, 1886; died there Nov. 7, 1898; son of 
S. D. Luzzatto; graduated in law at the university 
of his native city. He was for some time at- 
torney for one of the principal Jewish families of 
thecommunity. His life was saddened by illness and 
other troubles. Besides a small work, written in his 
youth, on the battle of Legnano, he wrote various 
books to serve as a guide for the publication of his 
father's writings: * Materiale per la Vita di S. D. 
Luzzatto” (extract from the “ Corriere Israelitico "), 
Triest, 1877; “Index Raisonné des Livres de Cor- 
respondance de Feu S. D. Luzzatto de Trieste, Pre- 
cédé d'un Avant-Propos et Suivi d'un Essai de 
Pensées ct Jugements Tirés de Ses Lettres Inédites," 
Padua, 1878; * Materiale per la Illustrazione degli 
Scritti Editi e Inediti di S. D. Luzzatto,” ib. 1878; 
“Catalogo Ragionato degli Scritti Sparsi di S. D. 
Luzzatto, con Riferimento Agli Altri Suoi Scritti, 
Editi e Inediti,” i. 1881. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vessillo Israelitico, 1898, p. 380. Uc 


8. 


Jacob ben Isaac Luzzatto: Oriental rabbi and 
preacher; flourished at Safed in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. In the pinkes of Venice it 
is stated that a Jacob Luzzatto died in that city 
April 18, 1587, at the age of about sixty; he may 
well have been the subject of this article, though ` 
there is nothing to sustain the identification. 

Luzzatto was the author of 5 Kaftor wa-Ferahb " 
or * Yashresh Ya'akob ? (Basel, 1580), containing be- 
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sides some stories from the “Sefer Hasidim," 165 
haggadot explained according to Rashi, the Tosa- 
fot, Solomon b. Adret, and R. Nissim; parallel pas- 
sages being cited from the Yerushalmi, Midra- 
shim, and cabalistic works. The particular object 
of this work was to defend the Haggadah against 
the attacks of ecclesiastical censors. As at the end 
of the book Luzzatto calls himself “corrector,” S. 
D. Luzzatto concluded that it was Jacob Luzzatto 
who wrote the “Haggahot,” or explanatory notes to 
the Talmud, printed at Basel, 1578-80, under the 
censorship of Marco Marino. The object of those 
notes was to show that the haggadot which seem to 
be directed against Christianity have really an alle- 
gorical meaning. Luzzatto wrote also “ Kehillat 
Ya'akob ” (Salonica, 1584), novell on the Talmud, 
and edited and supplied a preface and index to 
Solomon Molko’s * Sefer ha-Mefo'ar ? (Cracow, 1570) 
and to Menahem Recanati's “ Ta‘ame ha-Mizwot” 
(Basel, 1581). From his preface (rimed) to the lat- 
ter work, it is seen that though born at Safed, 
his Hebrew pronunciation was that of the German 
Jews, indicating his German origin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Fisracl, p. 551; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 277; Jellinek, in Orient. Lit. vii. 221; S. D. Luzzatto, 
PS i Rd. in Mosé, i. 83-86; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 1230. 
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Moses Hayyim Luzzatto: Italian cabalistand 
poet; bornat Padua 1707; died at Acre May 6, 1747. 
His father was the wealthy merchant Jacob Luz- 
Zatto, and his mother also was a descendant of the 
Luzzatto family. He was carefully educated by his 
father in Latin and in other languages. At the 
age of thirteen he entered the Talmud Torah of his 
native city, which was then widely known through 
the teachings of Judah Minz, and which numbered 
among its instructors Isaiah Bassani and Isaac Hay- 
yim Cohen de Cantarini, with the former of whom 
Luzzatto was especially intimate. He read omniv- 
orously in the library of the Talmud Torah, being 
attracted particularly by the cabalistic works he 
found there. 

Benjamin ha-Kohen Vital of Reggio (comp. Kauf- 
mann in “Monatsschrift,” xli. 700 et seq.), & pupil 
of Moses Zacuto and father-in-law of Bassani, seems 
to have exerted a great influence on Luzzatto’s de- 
velopment as poet and cabalist. Luzzatto soon took 
up Isaac Luria’s works, endeavoring to master the 
practical Cabala by their aid; and he instructed his 
former teachers in its mysteries in a school which he 
opened in hisown house after Bassani had moved to 
Reggio. 

The Talmud and mysticism, however, did not sat- 
isfy Luzzatto’s versatile mind; and at an early age 


-he began a thorough study of the Hebrew language 


and of poetic composition, He wrote epithalamia 
and elegies, a noteworthy cxample of the latter being 
the dirge on the death of his teacher Cantarini, a 
lofty poem of twenty-four verses written in classical 
Hebrew. Before completing his twentieth year 
Luzzatto had begun his composition of one hundred 
and fifty hymns modeled on the Biblical Psalter. In 
these psalms, composed in conformity with the laws 
of parallelism, he freed himself from all foreign in- 
fluences, imitating the styleof the Bibleso faithfully 
that his poems seem entirely a renaissance of Bib- 


lical words and thoughts, They provoked the 
criticism of the Rabbis, however, and were one of 
the causes of the persecutions to which Luzzatto 
was later subjected. R. Jacob Poppers of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main thought it unpardonable presump- 
tion to attempt to equal the *anointed of the God of 
Jacob." Only two psalms ave known of which it can 
with certainty be said that they belonged to Luz- 
zatto’s psalter (* Bikkure ha-'Ittim," 1825, p. 50; 
1826, p. 99); in addition seven hymns 
His by him which were sung at the inau- 
Psalter. guration of the enlarged Spanish syna- 
gogue at Padua appeared in the work : 
“Hanukkat ha-Maron ” (Venice, 1729); but it is not 
certain whether they were taken from the psalter. 

As a youth Luzzatto essayed also dramatic poetry, 
writing at the age of seventeen his first Biblical 
drama, “Shimshon u-Felistim," of which only 
fragments have been preserved, in another work of 
his. This youthful production foreshadows the 
coming master; it is perfect in versification, simple 
in language, original and thoughtful in substance, 
This first large work was followed by the “Leshon 
Limmudim,” a discussion of Hebrew style with a 
new theory of Hebrew versification, in which the 
author showed his thorough knowledge of classical 
rhetoric. It is іп a certain sense a scientific demon- 
stration of the neoclassic Italian Style, in contrast 
with the medieval. There is a vast difference be- 
tween Luzzatto's style, which recalls the simplicity, 
smoothness, and vigor of the Bible, and the insipid, 
exaggerated, and affected work of his contempo- 
raries. The book, dedicated to his teacher Bassani, 
was printed at Mantua 1727, with a text which de- 
viates from the manuscript formerly in the posses- 
Sion of M. S. Ghirondi. 

In the same year or somewhat later, Luzzatto 
wrote his allegorical festival drama “ Migdal ‘Oz” 
(or *Tummat Yesharim”), on the occasion of the 
marriage of his friend Israel Benjamin Bassani. 
This four-act play, which shows Latin and Italian as 
well as Biblical influence, illustrates the victory of 
justice overiniquity. It is masterly in versification 
and melodious in language, the lyrical passages be- 
ing especially lofty; and it has a wealth of pleasing 
imagery reminiscent of Guarini’s “Pastor Fido.” 
The drama was edited by M. Letteris, and published 
with notes by 8. D. Luzzatto and prolegomena by 
Franz Delitzsch, Leipsic, 1837. 

The Cabala, however, attracted Luzzatto more 
than did science or poetry; and he was seized with 

the illusion that he enjoyed the special 

Cabalistic favor of a heavenly genius (*mag- 
Produc- gid”) which vouchsafed divine reve- 
tions. lations to him as it had done to his 
cabalistic predecessors. He imagined 

that he beheld heavenly visions and that he conversed 
with the prophet Elijah, Adam, the Patriarchs, and 
others; and he finally became convinced that he 
was the Messiah, called to redeem humanity and 
more especially Israel. Many cabalistic works, in- 
cluding *Shib'im Tikkunim,” * Kelale Hokmat ha- 
Emet," "nos Pithe Hokmah," * Ma'amar ha-Ge'ul- 
lah,” “Likkute Kawwanot,” “Hibbur ‘al Kohelet,” 
“ Ma'amar ha-Wikkuah,” “ Perush ‘al ‘Aseret ha-Dib- 
rot,” *Ma'amar ‘al ha-‘Ikkudim Asher be-Sefer ha- 
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Zohar,” *Perush la-Tikkunim ha-Meyuhasim le- 
RaSHBL" were the fruit of these aberrations of а 
great mind. He explained his teachings in pure, 
simple Hebrew reminiscent of the language of the 
‘Mishnah. In his cabalistic commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, on the other hand, which he entitled 
“Zohar Tinyana,” he imitated the language of the 
Zohar, thinking that this “second Zohar” would in 
time take the place of the first. 

None of these works, however, was published ; 
and only two sympathetic disciples, Isaac Marini 
and Israel Treves, were initiated by Luzzatto into his 
esoteric doctrine and were deemed worthy to meet 
him for daily cabalistic discussion. Chance re- 
vealed their secret. While Luzzatto was visiting 
his teacher Bassani at Reggio, а scholar by the name 
of (Raphael) Israel Kimhi (author of the * * Abodat 
Yisrael") came to Padua for a few days, and Luz- 
zatto's disciples showed him their master's writings. 
Kimhi guarded ‘his discovery while in Padua; but 
at Venice he told of it. Luzzatto's reputation as а 
cabalist soon spread far and wide, attracting many 
pupils, while his native city also began to awaken 
to his greatness and to honor him in various ways. 

Among Luzzatto's pupils was а Pole, Jekuthiel 
b. Löb Gordon of Wilna, who had come to the uni- 
versity in 1729 to study medicine. At home he had 
given much time to the Talmud and to other Jewish 
Hterature; and now, putting his other studies aside, 
he took up the Cabala under Luzzatto. Fascinated 
by his teacher, he described hisimpressions, together 
with Luzzatto's visions, in а letter to Meir H. 
Bosing, which, by a trick of fate, fell into the hands 
of the court agent Mordecai Jaffe of Vienna. Jeku- 
thicl then wrote a letter to R. Joshua Hoschel of 

Wilna, in which he enclosed a leaf 
Opposition from the “Zohar Tinyana." Luz- 
and zatto's reputation thus spread beyond 
Polemics. Italy; and while the followers of the 
Cabala rejoiced in its new disciple, its 
opponents, who had not forgotten the troubles caused 
by Shabbethai Zebi, looked with apprehension upon 
Luzzatto’s work. Chief among these was Moses 
Hagiz of Altona. The Venetian rabbis had still 
another cause for complaint against Luzzatto, for 
when Leon of Modena’s anticabalistic work “ Ari 
Noham " (or *Sha'agat Aryeh ") fell into his hands 
he wrote the pointed reply “Hoker u-Mekubbal ? 
(or *Ma'amar ha-Wikkuah ”), in which he unspar- 
ingly attacked the famous Venetian rabbi. The 
other rabbis thereupon indignantly opposed Luz- 
zatto, who now found himself unwillingly the cen- 
ter of public discussion. Every effort was made to 
condemn him; and letters and responsa multiplied 
in Padua, Venice, Leghorn, and Altona. No de- 
cisive steps were taken at the time in Italy itself; 
but the German rabbis, yielding to Luzzatto’s ene- 
mies who were headed by Moses Hagiz, pronounced 
the ban upon any who should write in the language 
of the Zohar, in the name of the * faithful shep- 
herd," or of other saints. 

The Venetian rabbis thereupon requested Bassani 
at Reggio to explain to Luzzatto the consequences 
of his actions, and to take an active part in the con- 
troversy generally. Bassani then went to Padua 
and induced Luzzatto to declare in writing before 
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the delegates of the Venetian rabbinate that he 
would renounce the teachings of the Cabala, would 
not show his works to any one, and would publish 
nothing in future without the approval of his teacher 
Bassani and other reliable men. Luzzatto’s works 
were locked up ina casket, one key of which was 
given to Bassani and another to the representatives 
of the Venetian rabbinate. Luzzatto himself re- 
ceived the title of rabbi. 

He now seemed definitely to have renounced his 
connection with the Cabala, and he turned again to 
literature, producing his finest poems. He traveled, 
cultivated his friends, married the daughter of R. 

David at Mantua, and took part also 

Renewed in the business affairs of his relatives. 

Cabalistic Despite all this, he could not perma- 
Activity. nently resist the attractions of the 
Cabala. It seems that decreasing 
prosperity once more led him to mysticism ; for, not- 
withstanding his promises, he composed the cabalis- 
tic works “ Kelalim Rishonim le-Hokmat ha-Emet,” 
« Tefillah we-Shir ‘al Ge'ullat Mizrayim,” “ Tefillah 
we-Shir ‘al Mattan Torah,” and “ Wikkuah ben ha- 
Sekel weha-Neshamah,” and Bassani was weak 
enough to slur his duty and to refrain from opposi- 
tion to thisactivity. Thenewsreached the Venetian 
rabbis, who had been informed that Luzzatto in- 
tended also to publish his polemic against Leon of 
Modena. They lenta credulous ear to those who 
had been set to watch Luzzatto; and when he re- 
fused to take an oath that he would publish no 
more works without submitting them to the censor- 
ship of the Venetian rabbinate, the six rabbis of 
Venice pronounced (Dec., 1734) a ban upon him and 
his works, and made it incumbent upon every one 
who possessed any copies of his writings to deliver 
them to the rabbinate. News of the ban was sent 
to all the communities of Germany ; and Hagia was 
informed of the victory he had gained. 

It was now impossible for Luzzatto to remain in 
Italy; for he was abandoned by all except Bassani 
and a few faithful friends, He therefore decided to 
emigrate to Amsterdam. On the journey he did 
not neglect to exhort his pupils to endurance and 
harmony. In Frankfort-on-the-Main a deep humili- 
ation awaited him: he had to promise under oath to 
give up his mystic studies and not to print or even 
write a sentence cabalistic in content, Not until his 
fortieth year would he be permitted to study the 
mysteries of the Cabala, and then only in Ше Holy 
Land in company with worthy men. This declara- 
tion was communicated to many rabbis in different 
countries; and Luzzatto's works were taken away 
from him. 

Luzzatto was welcomed at Amsterdam with great 


honor. Не wasreceived into the house of the prom- 
inent Moses de Chaves, whose son he 

At Am- taught, and the Sephardic community 
sterdam. offered hima salary; but, preferring 


his personal independence, he sup- 
ported himself by grinding optical lenses. He de- 
vofed his spare time to study and teaching, and 
was soon able to send for his wife, son, and parents, 
who likewise were cordially received. Luzzatto 
now resumed his correspondence with Bassani and 
his pupils; he commended the latter to his teacher 
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and exhorted them to remain faithful to the study 
ofthe Cabala. "This correspondence became known 
to the Venetian rabbis, and as they could do nothing 
further to Luzzatto, they attacked Bassani, who 
was suspected of having opened the casket which 
contained Luzzatto's works (though perhaps the 
psalms were not included [Kahana, * Luzzatto,” p. 
10, note 2]) and of having restored them to him. 
"This casket, which was supposed to be guarded by 
a.cherub (Zunz. "Die Monatstage des Kalender- 
Janrs," p. 26), 15 said to have found its way to Prague 
after many vicissitudes (comp. Kaufmann, * Con- 
tributions à la Biographie de Моѕб Hayyim Luz- 
Zatto, Yekutiel Gordon ct Mosé Hages:—La Caisse 
des Manuscrits de Luzzatto et Jacob Cohen Popers,” 
in “R. E. J.” xxiii. 956-261). The ban was then re- 
newed against those having forbidden works by 
Luzzatto in their possession and failing to deliver 
the same to the rabbinate 
of Venice. 

Meanwhile  Luzzatto's 
reputation was increasing 
at Amsterdam. He won 
the friendship of the fore- 
most men there and dis- 
played great activity asa 
teacher, stil continuing 
his cabalistic studies. In 
that city he published the 
following works: * Mesil- 
lat Yesharim” (1740), a 
popular survey of relig- 
ious ethics, which was 
widely read; the Talmudic 
and methodologic treatise 
“Derek Tebunot” (1748); 
the smaller works, dealing 
with various subjects, 
* Ma'amar ha-'Ikkarim,? 
^Ma'amar ‘al ha-Agga- 
dot," “Derek Hokmah,” 
“Ma’amar ha-Iokmah? 
(1748); and the allegorical 
drama * La-Yesharim Te- 
hillah,” written on the mar- 
riage of his pupil Jacob de 
Chaves—“a work of art 
unique in Neo-Hebraic lit- 
erature, masterly in form, language, and thought, 
a monument to his great gifts, fitted to immortalize 
him and the tongue in which he composedit." This 
drama, which in its simple plot bears much resem- 
blance to that of the * Migdal “Ол,” is closely con- 
nected in sentiment with the ethical works written 
by Luzzatto at Amsterdam and is filled with lofty 
thought. It was imitated by many on account of 
its style, which is modeled, though with great froc- 
dom, on that of the Bible. Luzzatto had only fifty 
copies printed, which he distributed among the 
prominent members of the Sephardic community of 
the city. 

At Amsterdam Luzzatto lived quictly and com- 
fortably for ten years, making one short visit to 
Londou. When his period of renunciation of the 
Cabala drew to a close he was filled with a longing 
for the Holy Land, and after many hardships he ar- 
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rived with his wife and sonat Safed. He exchanged 
some letters with his disciples at Padua, in which 
he spoke of his aims and hopes; but in the midst of 
his plans for the future he, together with his wife 
and son, died of the Plague in his fortieth year, and 
was buried at Tiberias beside"R. Akiba. : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob Emden, Torat ha-Kena'ot ; M. S. Ghi- 
rondi, in Kerem Hemed, ii. 54 et seq.; J. Almanzi, ib. iii. 118 
et seq.; Franz Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, 
pp. 89 et 364.5, Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner 








tele. Q dii. 170 ct seg.: G Z. Gexeh_ x- 360 ef seg- Zunx, 
Tute geth. p. 449: Autobiografia di S. D. Luzzatto 
Preceduta di Alcune Notizie Storico-Letterarie sulla Fa- 
miglia Luzzatto, Padua, 1882; Abraham Kahan, Rabbi Hay- 
yim Luzzatto, Warsaw, 1899; Kaufmann, Poésies de Moise 
Hayyim Luzzatto, ete in Б. E. J. xxxix. 133 et seq.; Hal- 
berstam, ib. 317 ct seq. 


s. E. N. 

Samuel David (ShaDaL) Luzzatto: Italian 
philologist, poet, and Biblical exegete; born at 
Triest Aug. 22, 1800; died at Padua Sept. 30, 1865, 

While still a boy he en- 
tered the Talmud Torah 
of his native city, where 
besides Talmud, in which 
he was taught by Abra- 
ham Eliezer ha-Levi, chief 
rabbi of Triest and a dis- 
tinguished pilpulist, he 
studied ancient and mod- 
ern languages and pro- 
fane science under Mor- 
decai de Cologna, Leon 
Vita Saraval, and Raphael 
Baruch Segré, whose son- 
indaw he later became. 
Пе studied Hebrew also 
at home, with his father, 
who, though a turner by 
trade, was an eminent 
Talmudist. 

Luzzatto manifested ex- 
traordinary ability from 
his very childhood, so that 
while reading the Book 
of Job at school he formed 
the intention to write a 
commentary thereon, con- 
sidering the existing com- 
mentaries to be deficient. 
In 1811 he received as a 
prize Montesquicu's * Considérations sur les Causes 
dela Grandeur des Romains,” etc., which contributed 
much to the development of his critical faculties, 
Indeed, his literary activity began in that very year, 
for it was then that he undertook to write a Ie- 
brew grammar in Italian, translated into Hebrew 

the life of Æsop, and wrote exegetical 

Early notes on the Pentateuch (comp. “I 

Ability. Vessillo Israelitico," xxv. 874, xxvi. 

16) The discovery of an unpub- 

lished commentary on the Targum of Onkelos in- 

duced him to study Aramaic (preface to his * Oheb 
Сет”). 

At the age of thirteen Luzzatto was withdrawn 
from school, attending only the lectures in Talmud 
of Abraham Eliezer ha-Levi. While he was reading 
the ^*En Ya'akob" by Jacob ibn Habib, he came to 
the conclusion that the vowels and accents did not 
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exist in the time of the Talmudists, and that the 
Zohar, speaking as it does of vowels and accents, 
must necessarily be of later composition. Hoe pro- 
pounded this theory in a pamphlet which was the 
origin of his later work “Wikkuah ‘al ha-Kab- 
balah.? 

In 1814 there began a most trying time for Luz- 
ло. His mother dying in that year, he had to do 


the housework, including cooking, and to help his 
father in his Work as a turner, zeverebelese by 


the end of 1815 he had composed thirty-seven poems, 
which form a part of his “ Kinnor Na‘im,” and in 
1817 had finished his “ Ma’amar ha-Nikkud,” а trea- 
tise on the vowels. In 1818 he began to write his 
“Torah Nidreshet,” a philosophico-theological work 
of which he composed only twenty-four chapters, 
the first twelve being published in the * Kokebe 
Yizhak," vols. xvi-xviL, xxi-xxiv., Xxvi., and 
the remainder translated into Italian by M. Coen- 
Porto and published in * Mosé," i.-ii. In 1879 Coen- 
Porto published a translation of the whole work in 
book form. In spite of his father's desire that he 
should learn a trade, Luzzatto had no inclination for 
one, and in order to earn his livelihood he was 
obliged to give private lessons, finding pupils with 
great difficulty on account of his timidity. From 
1824, in which year his father died, he had to de- 
pend entirely upon himself. Until 1829 he earned 
a livelihood by giving lessons and by writing for the 
“Bikkure ha-'Ittim "; in that year he was appointed 
professor at the rabbinical college of Padua. 

At Padua Luzzatto had a much larger scope for 
his literary activity, as he was able to devote all his 
time to literary work. Besides, while explaining 
certain parts of the Bible to his pupils he wrote 
down all his observations. Luzzatto was the first 
Jewish scholar to turn his attention to Syriac, con- 
sidering a knowledge of this language necessary for 
the understanding of the Targum. His letter pub- 
lished in Kirchheim’s * Karme Shomeron " shows his 
thorough acquaintance with Samaritan. He was also 
the first Jew who permitted himself to amend the 

text of the Old Testament; and his 

Critical  emendations have met with the ap- 
Treatment proval of Christian scholars. Through 

of Bible. a careful examination of the Book of 

Ecclesiastes, Luzzatto came to the 
conclusion that its author was not Solomon, but 
someone who lived several.centuries later aud whose 
name was Kohelet. The author, Luzzatto thinks, 
ascribed his work to Solomon, but his contempora- 
ries, having discovered the forgery, substituted the 
correct name “Kohelet” for “Solomon” wherever 
the latter occurred in the book. As to the Book of 
Isaiah, in spite of the prevalent opinion that chapters 
xl.-Ixvi. were written after the Captivity, Luzzatto 
maintained that the whole book was written by 
Isaiah. Difference of opinion on this point was one 
of the causes why Luzzatto, after having main- 
tained a friendly correspondence with Rapoport, 
turned against the latter. Another reason for the 
interruption of his relations with the chief rabbi of 
Prague was that Luzzatto, though otherwise on 
good terms with Jost, could not endure the latter's 
rationalism. Пе consequently requested Rapoport 
to cease his relations with Jost; but Rapoport, not 

VIII.—15 








knowing Luzzatto personally, ascribed the request 
to arrogance. А 
Luzzatto was a warm defender of Biblical and 
Talmudical Judaism; and ‘his opposition to philo- 
sophical Judaism brought him many opponents 
among his contemporaries. But his 
Views on opposition to philosophy was not the 
Philoso- result of fanaticism nor of lack of un- 
phy. derstanding. Heclaimed to have read 


during twenty-four years all the an- 
cient philosophers, and that the more he read them 
the more he found them deviating from the truth. 
What one approves the other disproves; and so the 
philosophers themselves go astray and mislead stu- 
dents. It is for this reason that while praising 
Maimonides as the author of the “ Yad,” Luzzatto 
blames him severely for being a follower of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, which, he says, brought no 
good to himself while causing much evil to other 
Jews (* Репіпе Shadal,” р. 417). Luzzatto attacked 
Abraham ibn Ezra also, declaring that the latter's 
works were not the products of a scientific mind, 
and that as it was necessary for him in order to 
secure а livelihood to write a book in every town 
in which he sojourned, the number of his books cor- 
responded with the number of towns hevisited. Ibn 
Ezra's material, he declared, was always the same, 
the form being changed sometimes slightly, and at 
other times entirely (* Kerem Hemed," iv. 181 et seq.). 
Luzzatto's pessimistic opinion of philosophy made 
him naturally the adversary of Spinoza, whom he 
attacked on more than one occasion. 

During his literary career of more than fifty years, 
Luzzatto wrote a great number of works, both in 
Hebrew and in Italian. Besides he contributed to 
most of the Hebrew and Jewish periodicals of his 
time. His correspondence with his contemporaries 
is both voluminous and instructive; there being 
hardly any subject in connection with Judaism on 
which he did not write. The following is a list of 
Luzzatto's works: 


Ix HEBREW. 


Kinnor Na‘im, collection of poems. Vol. i.. Vienna, 1825; vol. 
ii., Padua, 1879. 

Kinah, elegy on the death of Abraham Eliezer ha-Levi. 
Triest, 1826. 

Oheb Ger, guide to the understanding of the Targum of Onke- 
los, With notes and variants; accompanied by a short Syriac 
grammar and notes on and variants in the Targum of Psalms. 
Vienna, 1830. 

Hafla'ah sheba-‘Arakin of Isaiah Berlin, edited by Luzzatto, 
with notes of his own. Part i., Breslau, 1830; part ii., Vienna, 
1859. 

Seder Tannaim wa-Amoraim, revised and edited with vari- 
ants. Prague, 1839. 

Betulat Bat Yehudah, extraets from the diwan of Judah ha- 
Levi, edited with notes and an introduction. Prague, 1840. 

Abne Zikkaron, seventy-six epitaphs from the cemetery of 
Toledo, followed by a commentary on Micah by Jacob Pardo, 
edited with notes. Prague, 18H. : 

Bet ha-Ozar, collection of essays on the Hebrew language, 
exegetical and archeological notes, collectanea, and ancient po- 
etry. Vol. i, Lemberg, 1847: vol. ii., Przemysl, 1885; vol. iii., 
Cracow, 1889. 

^^ Ha-Mishtaddel, scholia to the Pentateuch. Vienna, 1849. 

Wikkuah ‘al ha-Kabbalah, dialogues on Cabala and on the an- 

tiquity of punctuation. Goritz, 1852. 
~~ Sefer Yesha'yah. the Book of Isaiah edited with an Italian 
translation and a Hebrew commentary. Padua, 1850-07. — 

Mebo, a historical and critical introduction to the Mabzor. 
Leghorn, 1856. Я 
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Diwan, eighty-six religions poems of Judah ha-Levi corrected, 
voealized, and edited, with a commentary and introduction. 
Lyck, 1864. 

Yad Yosef, a catalogue of the Library of Joseph Almanzi. 
Padua, 1864. 

Ma'amar bi-Yesode ha-Dikduk, a treatise on Hebrew grammar. 
Vienna, 18563. 

Hereb ha-Mithappeket, a poem of Abraham Bedersi, published 
for the first time with a preface and a commentary at the be- 
ginning of Bedersi's ** Hotam Toknit.” Amsterdam, 1865. 

‘> Commentary on the Pentateuch. Padua, 1871. 
T- Perushe Shedal, commentary on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs, 
and Job. Lemberg, 1876. 

Nahalat Shedal, in two parts ; the first containing a list of the 
Geonim and Rabbis, and the second one of the payyetanim and 
their piyyutim. Berlin, 1878-79. 

Yesode ha-Torah, a treatise on Jewish dogma. Przemysl, 
1880. 

TalOrot, a collection of eighty-one unpublished piyyutim, 
amended. Przemysl, 1881. 

Iggerot Shedal, 301 letters, published by Isaiah Luzzatto and 
prefaced by David Kaufmann. Przemysl, 1882. 

Penine Shedal (see below), Przemysl, 1883. 


IN ITALIAN. 


Prolegomeni ad una Grammatica Ragionata della Lingua 
Ebraica. Padua, 1836. 

П Giudaismo Illustrato. Padua, 1848. 

Calendario Ebraico. Padua, 1819. 

Lezioni di Storia Giudaica. Padua, 1852. 

Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica. Padua, 1853. 

Italian translation of Job. Padua, 1853. 

Discorsi Morali agli Studenti Israeliti. Padua, 1857. 

Opere del De Rossi. Milan, 1857. 

Italian translation of the Pentateuch and Haftarot. Triest, 
1858-60. 

Lezioni di Teologia Morale Israelitica. Padua, 1862. 

Lezioni di Teologia Dogmatica Israelitica. Triest, 1864. 

Elementi Grammaticali del Caldeo Biblico e del Dialetto Tal- 
mudieo. Padua, 1865. Translated into German by Krüger, Bres- 
lau, 1873; into English by Goldammer, New York, 1876: and 
the part on the Talmudic dialect, into Hebrew by Hayyim Zebi 
Lerner, St. Petersburg, 1880. 

Discorsi Storico-Religiosi agli Studenti Israeliti. Padua, 1870. 

Introduzione Critica ed Ermenutica al Pentateuco. Padua, 
1870. 

Autobiogratia (first published by Luzzatto himself in “ Mosé," 
ї.-үї.). Padua, 1882. 

Isaiah Luzzatto published (Padua, 1881), under the respective 
Hebrew and Italian titles '* Reshimat Ma'amare SHeDaL ” and 
" Catalogo Ragionato degli Scritti Sparsi di S. D. Luzzatto," an 
index of all the articles which Luzzatto had written in vari- 
ous periodicals. 


The * Penine Shedal” (= “The Pearls of Samuel 
David Luzzatto"), published by Luzzatto's sons, 
isa collection of eighty-nine of the more interest. 
ing of Luzzatto's letters. These letters are really 
Scientific treatises, which are divided in this book 
into different categories as follows: bibliographical 
(Nos. i.-xxii.), containing letters on Ibn Ezra's 
“Yesod Mora? and * Yesod Mispar?; liturgical- 
bibliographical and various other Subjects (Nos. 
Xxiii.-xxxi.); Biblical-exegetical (Nos. xxxii.-lii.), 
containing among others a commentary on Ecclesi- 
astes and a letter on Samaritan writing; other exe- 
getical letters (Nos. liii.-Ixii.); grammatical (Nos, 
Ixiii.-Ixx.); historical (Nos. Ixxi.-Ixxvii.), in which 
the antiquity of the Book of Job is discussed; philo- 
Sophical (Nos. Ixx viii. 1x xxii.), including letters on 
dreams and on the Aristotelian philosophy; theo- 
logical (Nos. Ixxxiii.-Ixxxix.), in the last letter of 
which Luzzatto proves that Ibn Gabirol’s ideas were 
very different from those of Spinoza, and declares 
that every honest man should rise against the 
Spinozists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernfeld, in Sefer ha-Shanah, ii. 278 et 
seq.; idem, in Gedenkhuch zum Hundertsten Geburtstag 





Luzzattos, Berlin, 1900; Educatore Israelita, xiii. 318, 357, 
368; xiv. 19; Geiger, in Jüd. Zeit. iv. 1-79; A. Kahana, in 
Ha-Shiloal iii. 58, 337; iv. 58, 153; J. Klausner, jb. vii. 
117-196, 218-223, 299-305; S. D. Luzzatto, Autobiograjfia, 
Padua, 1882; idem, in Ha-Magyid, ii., Nos. 17-19, 22, 23, 30, 
33; iii, Nos. 1, 13, 14, 21, 22, 81-38; vi., Nos. 12, 15, 16, 21-23; 
Н. S. Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century, 
pp. 211-217, Philadelphia, 1880 ; Senior Sachs, in Ha-Lebanon, 
ii. 805, 327, 844. 

s. M. Seu. 





Simeon (Simhah) ben Isaac Luzzatto: Ital- 
jan rabbi and apologist; born about 1580; died Jan. 
6, 1663, at Venice, where he was rabbi. Luzzatto 
was one of the most prominent demagogues of his 
time, and when stilla young man he had already 
acquired renown as a rabbi and scholar. He is 
styled “rabbi” at the head of a long responsum en- 
titled *Mish'an Mayim,” which he wrote in 1606 
in regard to the “mikweh” of Rovigo (* Mashbit 
Milhamot,” pp. 38b-56b). Пе shared the rabbinate 
of Venice with Leon of Modena, who held him in 
great esteem; according to Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr." iii, 
1150), they wrote together a work on the Karaites. 
The above-mentioned responsum shows him to have 
been an authority in rabbinics; and he is quoted by 
Isaac Lampronti (“Pahad Yizhak,” i, so. MWN 
NVT nw), Raphael Meldola (* Mayim Rabbim,” 
No. 11), Mordecai Jaffe (*Lebush,” end of * Eben 
ha-'Ezer "), and other rabbinical authorities. 

As may be seen from his Italian writings, Luz- 
zatto was well acquainted with ancient literature 
and philosophy as well as with the literature of his 
time, while he is praised by Joseph Delmedigo as a 

distinguished mathematician (comp. 

His ‘‘ Dis- Conforte, * Kore ha-Dorot," p. 50а). 
corso."  Luzzatto wrote two important works 

in Italian—* Discorso Circa il Stato 

degli Hebrei” (Venice, 1688) and “Socrate” (2b. 
1651). The former is а treatise on the position of 
the Jews, particularly of those that lived in Venice. 
It is an apology for the Jews in eighteen arguments, 
each of which forms a chapter. For instance, one 
chapter defends them on the ground of their useful- 
ness in commerce; another explains the causes of de- 
creases in certain revenues of a state and shows that 
encouragement of the activities of the Jews would 
tend to increase those revenues. He points out that 
the Jews are especially fitted for commerce; that 
they loyally observe the laws of the state: that the 
Venetian republic reaped great advantages from 
their relations with them. The chief merit of this 
book is its impartiality, for while Luzzatto depicts 
the better characteristics of the Jews he does not 
ignore their faults. He shows remarkable knowl- 
edge of the commerce of his time and of the political 
influences that affected it. According to him, the 
common people felt little antipathy toward the 
Jews, upon whom, to some extent, they depended 
for their living. It was among the patricians that 
the fanatical religious zealots were found who, out 
of envy, advocated restrictions and even banish- 
ment. Wolf translated the last three chapters into 
Latin; they comprise (1) an examination of Hebrew 
literature and of the various classes of Jewish schol- 
ars; (2) an account of the directions in which the 
Jews were permitted freedom, and of their suffer- 
ings; and (3) а survey of the Jews in non-Italian 
countries (“ Bibl. Hebr.” iv. 1115-1185). The thir- 
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teenth chapter was translated into Hebrew by Reg- 

eio in his *Iggeret Yashar ” (i. 65-70). 

In the second work, “ Socrate," written in his 

youth, Luzzatto endeavors to prove the impotence 

of human reason when unaided by divine revelation. 

Iris in the form of a parable, in which he puts his 

thoughts into the mouth of Socrates. 

His Reason, being imprisoned by Orthodox 

« Socrate." Authority, appealed for liberation to 
the Academy of Delphi, which had 

been founded to rectify the errors of the human 
intellect. The academy granted her petition not- 
withstanding the remonstrance of Pythagoras and 

Aristotle, who argued that Reason, when free, would 

spread abroad most frightful errors. Liberated Rea- 

son caused great mischief, and the academicians did 

not know what to do, when Socrates advised 

combining Reason with Revelation. It is apparent 
that Luzzatto was а thinker and a believer as well; 
he did not share Manasseh b. Israel’s dream that 
the ten tribes still exist together in some part of 
the world. He maintained that Daniel's revelation 
refers not to a future Messiah, but to past historical 
events. This utterance of Luzzatto was either mis- 
understood or deliberately perverted by the convert 

Samuel Nahmias (Giulio Morosini), who, in his “Via 

della Fide,” makes Luzzatto say that Daniel's reve- 

lation may perhaps point to Jesus as the Messiah 

(comp. Wolf, 2.0. iv. 1128). 

Luzzatlo, who dedicated this book to Ше doge 
and Senate of Venice, stated that his ancestors had 
settled in Venice two centuries previously. In the 
first book (pp. ба, 99а), Luzzatto quotes a work of 
his own entitled “Trattato dell’ Opinioni e Dogmi 
degl' Hebrei e dei Riti Loro Piu Principali." Jacob 
Aboab asserts that he saw in Venice a collection of 
Luzzatto's speeches and responsa, which included 
a decision in regard to the use of a gondola on the 
Sabbath. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 288; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., 
x. 147 её scq.; S. D. Luzzatto, Autobiografia (in Mosé, i. 300 
ci seq.); Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 316-317 ; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2597. 

8. M. SEL. 

LWOW, AARON MOSES BEN ZEBI 
HIRSCH: Grammarian, scribe, and dayyan of 
Lemberg in the eighteenth century. He wrote: 
“Shirah Hadashah ” (Zolkiev, 1764), a Hebrew gram- 
mar in verse, divided into six poems with explana- 
tions in prose, composed after the model of Elijah 
Levita’s * Perek Shirah ” ; * Ohel Mosheh " (25. 1765), 
a complete Hebrew grammar in four parts, follow- 
ing Kimhi’s “Sefer ha-Zikkaron ? and criticizing 
Zalman Hanau (RaZaH); also “ Halakah le-Mosheh,” 
novell on the Talmud.and decisions; and “Ohel 
Mo‘ed,” a treatise on the Hebrew language, both of 
which works are still unpublished. 


Риштон Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 284; Buber, Anshe Shem, 
p. 26. 
M. Sen. 


и. К. 

LYDDA or LOD (45): City in Palestine, later 
named Diospolis; situated one hour northeast of 
Ramleh, about three hours southeast of Jaffa, and, 
according to the Talmud (Ma/as. Sh. v. 2; Bezah 
5a), a day's journey west of Jerusalem. It seems to 
have been built originally by a descendant of Ben- 









jamin (I Chron. viii. 12), and to have been occupied 


again by Benjamites after the Exile (Ezra ii. 33; 


Neh. xi. 85). According to the Talmud (Yer. Meg. 
i. 1) it was a fortified city as early as the days of 
Joshua. Atthe time of the Syrian domination the 
city and district belonged to Samaria, and Deme- 
trius II. (Nicator) apportioned it to Judea (I Macc. 
xi. 84; Josephus, * Ant." xiii. 4, $9). Cestius Gal- 
lus, Roman proconsul under Nero, burned Lydda 
when he advanced upon Jerusalem from Cæsarea 
(Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 19, 8 1), but soon afterward it 
is named as Ше capital of one of the toparchies into 
which Judea was later divided, surrendering as such 
to Vespasian (i. iii. 8, 8 5; iv. 8, & 1). Josephus 


- describes it as à “village " equal in size to a “city” 
5 1 y 


(* Ant.” xx. 6, 8 2). 

At a time which cau not definitely be fixed, but 
which was during the Roman period, the name of 
the place was changed to Diospolis, which name is 
found on coins struck under Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla. The city is frequently mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome. It became a bishopric at an 
early date, its bishops signing at the various coun- 
cils either as bishops of Lydda or as bishops of 
Diospolis (comp. Reland, “ Palestina ex Monumentis 
Veteribus Illustrata,” p. 877; Robinson, “ Palästina,” 
iii. 263 et seg.). At an early date Lydda was a center 
of the veneration of St. George, for both Anto- 
ninus Martyr (е. 600) and Benjamin of Tudela refer 
to it as the burial-place of the saint (comp. Reland, 
Lc). On the varying fortunes of the city sce Rob- 
inson, “Palästina” (Lc). The present village of 
Lidd still preserves traces of the historical Lydda. 
whieh is described in tradition as second only to 
Jerusalem (comp. Van de Velde, “Reise Durch 
Syrien und Palästina,” i. 882; Munk-Levy, * Palis- 
tina,” pp. 148 et seg. ; Schwarz, “Das Heilige Laud." 
p. 104; Neubauer, *G. T.” pp. 76 et seq. ; Socin, 
“ Palästina und Syrien," 2d ed., pp. 11 et seg.). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, Lydda was 
famous asa seat of Jewish scholarship, and the acad- 
emy which flourished there is frequently mentioned 
in the Talmud aud other works of traditional litera- 
ture. The term “scholars of the South” (*zikne 

Darom,” Hul. 139b; Zeb. 28a: “rab- 

After the banan di-Daroma," Lev. К. 20, 1680: 

Fall of  ^rabbanan mi-Daroma," Yer. M. K. 
Jerusalem. iii. 82; and simply *Deromayya." 

Yor. Pes. v. 82) doubtless refers to the 
Lydda teachers of the Law, whose wisdom is rec- 
ognized also in the sentence * Ha-rozeh she-yahkim 
yadrim ” = * Let him who wishes to attain to wisdom 
go to the South” (В. B. 250; comp. also Schürer, 
* Gesch." ii. 802). 

Rabbi Eliezer lived at Lydda (Yad. iv. 3; Sanh. 
32b); R. Tarfon taught there (B. M. 49b); and it 
was also the scene of R. Akiba's activity (R. H. 
i. 6). Responsa from Lydda are often mentioned 
(Tosef., Mik. vii. [viii], end); but despite the 
reputation which the teachers at the academy en- 
joyed, there seems to have been a certain feeling of 
animosity against them in consequence of their ar- 
rogance, and it was therefore denied that they pos- 
sessed any deep knowledge of the Law (comp. Pes. 
69b; Yer. Pes. 82a; Yer. Sanh. 186, d; Bacher. 
* Ag, Pal. Amor." i. 60, iii. 16). 
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At Lydda, in the garret of one Nitsa, during the 
Наагіапіс persecutions, was adopted the historical 
resolution that where martyrdom was the only al- 
ternative, all the religious laws, excepting three, 
might be transgressed, the three exceptions being 
the laws concerning idolatry, incest, and murder 
(Yer. Sheb. iv. 85; Sanh. 74a; Yer. Sanh. iii. 91; 
comp. Pesik. xiii) At another meeting held in 
Nitsa’s garret the question whether the study of the 
Law is more important than the practise of the Law 
was unanimously decided in the affirmative (Kid. 40b; 
comp. Sifre to Deut. xi. 13. [ed. Friedmann, p. 79b] 
and parallels). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 2d. ed., iv. 170, especially note 
17; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 80, 
Di. 


10 
J. E. N. 


LYING (Hebr. “shakar,” “Катар,” “ kahash,” 
and “shaw ”): Telling a falsehood with the intent of 
deceiving.—Biblical Data: Lying is most vigor- 
ously condemned in the Law: “ Keep thee far from 
a false matter " (Ex. xxiii. 7); * Neither deal falsely, 
neither lie one to another” (Lev. xix. 11). Regard- 
ing the false oath see Persury. Lying on the 
Witness-stand to harm another is a crime specially 
mentioned in the Decalogue (Ex. xx. 16), and the 
punishment is that the false witness be dealt with as 
the one witnessed against would have been dealt 
with if guilty (Deut. xix. 15-21). Regarding lying 
in fraudulent dealing see FRAUD AND MISTAKE. 


Lying is abhorred throughout Scripture as an ` 


offense against the holy God who “lieth not" (Т 
Sam. xv. 29; Ps. Ixxxix. 84-85); it is “an abomina- 
tion of the Lord” (Prov. xii. 29). “He that telleth 
lies shall not tarry in my sight” (Ps. ci, 7; comp. 
xxiv. 4and xv. 2). “They speak falscly every one 
with his neighbor; with flattering lips and with a 


double heart. . . . The Lord shall cut off all flatter- 
ing lips” (Ps. xii. 3-4, Hebr. [A. V. 9-8). “Speak 
ye every one the truth to his neighbor . . . love 


no false oath: for all these are things that I hate, 
saith the Lord” (Zech. viii. 16-17). “The remnant 
of Isracl shall not do iniquity, nor speak lies; neither 
shall a deceitful tongue be found in their mouth " 
(Zeph. iii. 18). With the Psalmist, one should “hate 
every false way "and “abhor lying ” (Ps. cxix. 104, 
198, 168). 

In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Ben Sira warns against the habit of lying as 
even worse than theft, because it brings ruin and 
disgrace (Ecclus. xx. 24-26; comp. vii. 19-14); he 
warns also against duplicity of tongue (ib. v. 9, 14; 
xxviii. 13), which “is a snare of death” (* Didache,” 
i. 4). The spirit of lyingis one of the seven evil spirits 
in man (Test. Twelve Patr., Reuben, 8) “Hate 
lying in order that the Lord may live among you 
and Belial flee from you,” warns Dan (^5. Dan, 1-6). 
Especially emphatic are the Rabbis in condemning 
lying. "God's seal is truth " (Shab. 55a; Gen. R. 
1ххх1.). “He who changes his word acts as if he 
were worshiping other gods? (Sanh. 92a). Among 
the “three God hateth is he who speaks the thing he 
means not,” * with duplicity of tongue” (Pes. 113b). 
“Liars can not behold the majesty of God " (Sotah 
42a). “To conceal the truth, or to deceive others by 
creating a false impression, even for a good purpose, 











is à transgression of the command, ‘ Thou shalt keep 
thee far from a false matter’” (Shebu, 31a). То 
pretend an affectionate feeling in order to win the 
good opinion of another is sinning against truth 
(Tos. to B. К. vii. 8). The Shammaites declared it; 
sinful even to lavish, at the wedding-feast, lauda- 
tions on a bride which are not in harmony with the 
truth, as, for instance, to call her beautiful when 
she is ugly (Ket. 17a). “In case of doubt, train thy 
tongue always to say ‘I do not know,’ lest thou be 
caught in an untruth” (Ber, 4a). “Never tell a 
child ‘I shall give you so-and-so’ unless you actu- 
ally will give it to him; else the child will learn to 
utter untruths himself” (Suk. 46b). “Canaan, in 
his last will, told his children not to speak the 
truth” (Pes. 1180). “Let thy ‘yea’ be‘ yea’ and thy 
‘nay’ ‘nay’ ” (B. M. 49а). “Truth willabide; false- 
hood will notabide” (Shab. 1042). In case a life de- 
pends upon your telling a falschood, as, for instance, 
when a robber or murderer inquires after one he 
pursues, the law permits lying (Ned. ii. 4; Shuthan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 989, 14; see also Hyrocnisy ; 
Ткетп). In the Daily Prayers the silent prayer be- 
gins with the words, “My God, keep my tongue from 
evil and my lips from speaking falsehood!” (Ber. 
178); and at the beginning of the Morning Prayers 
are recited these words, taken from Tanna debe 
Eliyahu Rabbah 21: “At all times man should be 
God-fearing in secret also, and ever confess the truth 
and speak the truth in his heart." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. D. T. s.v. Wahrhaftigkeit; F. 
Lerten, Bousset’s Religion des Judenthums, pp. 71-74, Ber- 
lin, 1908 


K. 

LYON, ABRAHAM DE: One of the first Jew- 
ish settlers in Georgia, U. S. A.; ancestor of the 
well-known family of that name which has figured 
prominently in the annals of that state. According 
to a family tradition he was born in Spain. The 
early records, however, invariably describe him as 
“a vineron from Portugal” and as having been for 
years prior to his emigration “a xineron in Portu- 
gal" Не went to America in the same year that 
the colony of Georgia was founded by Oglethorpe, 
and settled in 1733 in Savannah, where he soon be- 
came a freeholder. 

The trustees of the colony were especially desir- 
ous of making Georgia a wine-producing country ; 
and De Lyon soon attracted the attention of their 
agents by his ability as a horticulturist and vine- 
grower. He introduced viticulture and cultivated 
several kinds of grapes, among them the Porto and 
Malaga, to great perfection. He proposed to the 
trustees that if they would lend him £200 sterling he 
would employ that sum, with a further sum of his 
own, in importing from Portugal “ vines and vine- 
rons." His proposition was accepted, and the 


money was sent to Oglethorpe, who, however, gave 
only a part of it to De Lyon, claiming that *he had 


other uses for the money.” 

In his journal, under date of Dec., 1737, Col. Will- 
lam Stephens, the agent of the trustees, gives ап 
elaborate description of De Lyon's vineyard. 

De Lyon probably removed from Georgia about 
1740, when the illiberal policy of the trustees caused 
both Jewish and Christian settlers to leave; and 
there is a definite record of Mrs. De Lyon's depar- 
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ture in that year in the trustees’ journal. In all like- 

lihood, however, De Lyon soon returned to Savan- 

nah and died there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles C. Jones, History of Georgia, i. 918 ; 
idem, in Publ. Am, Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 10; Leon Hühner, 
The Jews of Georgia in Colonial Times, ib. x. 65-95, and 
authorities there cited. 

A. L. Ht. 
LYON, GEORGE LEWIS: English journalist 
and communal worker; born at Portseu, England, 

Dec. 11, 1828; died in London Feb. 14, 1904. After 

acting for а time as secretary of the Portsmouth 

Hebrew Benevolent Institution, Lyon went to Lon- 

don in the early fifties and became secretary of the 

Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institu- 

tion. Onresigning this position he devoted himself 

to financial journalism, and became city correspond- 
ent of many London and provincial newspapers. 

In Feb., 1973, he founded and edited the “Jewish 

World,” which journal, however, passed into other 

hands some years before his death. 

Lyon was sccretary of the Jews’ Infant School 
and subsequently of the Jews’ Emigration Society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Jewish Year Book, London, 1903; Jew. 
Chron. Feb. 19, 1904. 
1 G. L. 


LYON, HART. See Hinscu, LEVIN JOSEPH. 


LYON (LEONI), MYER: Operatic singer and 
hazzan; died at Kingston, Jamaica, about 1800; 
uncle of John Braham; both he and his nephew 
were Choristers at the same time at the Great Syna- 
gogue, London. Lyon was also a public singer; 
and his voice was said to have surpassed that of his 
nephew in sweetness and melody. His first appear- 
ance was at Covent Garden (1775) in “ Artaxerxes.” 
He subsequently joined Giordani in the manage- 
ment of an English opera-house in Dublin, and was 
also engaged by Palmer for the Royalty Theatre. 
He finally became bazzan in the English and Ger- 
man Synagogue, Kingston, Jamaica, being the first 
qualified hazzan in the English colonies. 

Lyon composed many morceaux for both theater 
and synagogue, particularly for the * Musaf” of 
Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 20, 1873; Humphreys, Mc- 
moirs of De Castro, London, 1824; Picciotto, Sketches of 
Anylo-Jewish History: Thespian Dict. 

J. G. L. 

The name * Leoni" is given to the melody asso- 
ciated in English hymnals with the verses commen- 
cing “The God of Abraham praise.” These were 
composed by Thomas Olivers, a Wesleyan minister 

London, ona Friday evening in 1770, and was deeply 

(1725-99). Ie had attended the Great Synagogue, 

moved by the service, carrying away a keen impres- 

sion of the singing of Myer Lyon (Leoni) in the 


closing hymn Yiepan. Lyon afterward gave him 
the melody, and Olivers called it by his name. The 
hymn was an immediate success. Eight editions 


were called for in two years, and the thirtieth edition 
was reached in 1779. 

The melody thus furnished was the tune then (and 
still) used by the English Jews for the concluding 
hymn inthe Sabbath eve service. The characteris- 
tic and effective tune, of no great age, is also utilized 
among Continental Jews on the festivals. A tune by 
the late Sir John Stainer is now more often sung 





with Olivers’ verses in the Church of England 

service. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Bär, Ba'al Tefillah, No. 760, Goteborg, 
1877, and Frankfort, 1883; Cohen and Davis, Voice of Prayer 
and Praise, No. 28, London, 1899; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern, No. 601, Ist tune, ib. 1875; Jew. Chron. Dec. 26, 
1873; J. Julian, Dictionary of Fhymnology. p. 1150, 4b. 1892; 
Mor tgomery, Christian Psalmody, p. 28, ib. 1828. 


J. F.L C. 
. LYON, ROBERT: American journalist; born 
in London, England, Jan. 15, 1810; died in New 
York city March 10, 1858. After a brief business 
career in London, he emigrated to tlie United States 
(1844), and, meeting no success in a manufacturing 
enterprise, began to publish (Oct. 26, 1849) * The 
Asmonean,” the first American Jewish weekly of its 
kind, which he conducted until his death. He ed- 
ited at the same time the New York “Mercantile 
Journal,” an organ devoted to trade. For a time 
Isaac M. Wise and other Jewish writers of the day 
were regular contributors to “The Asmonean,” 
which, however, failed to win more than local fame. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Morais, Eminent Israclites of the Nineteenth 

Century, pp. 221-223. 

A. А. б. 1. 

LYONS: City on the Rhóne, France. Jews 
seem to have been established in the surrounding re- 
gion at ап early date. The fact that Pope Victor in 
the fifth century prohibited the Archbishop of Vi- 
enne (France) from celebrating Easter with the 
Jews shows not only that there were Jews in the 
towns surrounding Lyons, but also that the Chris- 
tians were on terms of comparative intimacy with 
them. 

It is chietly in the ninth century that the presence 
of Jews in Lyons is incontestably demonstrated. 

They then formed à prosperous com- 


First munity and lived in a special quarter 
Mention. situated at the foot of the Fourviére 


hill, of which one street is still called 
“Rue Juiverie.” Protected by the King of France, 
Louis le Debonnaire, and by Judith, his wife, they 
were special objects of aversion to the bishop Àco- 
BARD, who, however, succeeded only in alienating 
himself from his sovereign, and failed utterly in his 
struggle against them. 

The Jews continued to live in Lyons until the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The arrival of 
Pope Innocent IV., who took refuge in the domain 
of the archbishop, seems to have been fatal to them. 
The council held at Lyons in 1245 under the presi- 
dency of the pope expressed indignation at the rela- 
tions existing between Jews and Christians and tried 
to repress the former. Not only were they pre- 
cluded from holding any office; they were also 
obliged to wear on their dress a piece of cloth of à 
special color and circular in form. About the same 
time Archbishop Philip of Savoy, setting an example 


which was to be imitated three years later by Jean, 
Bishop of Vienne, expelled them from Lyons. 


For nearly a century there were no Jews, except 
temporary residents, in the whole district. А manu- 
script copy of a tariff of taxes paid to the archbishop 
or metropolitan chapter for merchandise in 1840 
shows that every Jew who passed through Lyons 
was obliged to pay 12 deniers on entering the city 
or else to receive a blow (* Archives du Rhône.” an 
inedited manuscripi). 
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Beginning with the fourteenth century, official 
records show that Jews had returned to Lyons and 
were living there. The ordinance of Charles V., 
dated Sept. 27, 1364, decrecing that the Jews of 
Lyons should contribute to the common charges, 
clearly proves their presence in the city. At that 

time they lived iu the same quarter, 

In the St. Georges, which their predecessors 
Fourteenth had occupied two centuries earlier. 

Century. In 1379 Jean de Tabaru drove them 

out of the Rue Dorée, adjacent to the 
Rue Juiverie, and bade them settle in another quar- 
ter, situated on the right bank of the Rhône. Their 
number increased daily, as is scen from a document 
of the time in which the city complains of the 
benefits derived by the clergy from the Jews 
(“Archives du Rhóne," carton CC, 990). In 1386 
Charles VI. by letters patent renewed the ordinance 
of his father ordering the Jews to contribute to the 
expenses of the city (^ Archives de la Ville de Lyon,” 
CC, 290) They had then, as under Louis IL, a 
conservator of their rights, the “magister Judxo- 
rum.” In 1898 the archbishop claimed jurisdiction 
over the Jews, who protested, declaring themselves 
subject to the king. They lost their case, however, 
as is shown by a document of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in which are found the names of certain Jews 
of Lyons: Josson of Montmelian, Josson of Ver- 
menton, Dalmon Moyses, Saussin, and Abraham 
Noblet ("Archives du Rhóne." ch. metrop., fols, 
116-119). 

The edict of Sept. 17, 1394, by which Charles VI. 

expelled all Jews from France, did not immediately 

affect those at Lyons. Several histo- 
Expulsion. rians give 1490 as the date of their 

definite departure from the city and 
of their arrival at Trevoux, whither they transferred 
ihe gold- апа silver-thread industry. The names 
7 Trefousse,” “ Dreyfus,” etc., are probably Alsatian 
corruptions of “Trevoux,” as certain malcontents 
among these Lyonnaise Jews were driven out later 
from Trevoux and took refuge in Alsace. 

From this time until the middle of the eighteenth 
century Jews were not allowed to live in Lyons. 
Two documents, dated respectively 1548 and 1571, 
show that their presence was at these dates consid- 
ered a scandal to the city and the Christian religion. 

Toward the end of the reign of Louis XV. several 
Jewish families again settled at Lyons. Some of 
them came from the cities of the south—A vignon, 
Jarpentras, and Cavaillon; others, from Bordeaux 
or Alsace, At the very beginning of this reign 
the community numbered about fifteen families, A 
special vault was assigned to them for burial in the 
ground adjoining the hospital; and the mortuary 
records, still extant in the archives of the city, show 
that between the years 1767 and 1787 thirty-two 

bodies were interred there. The syn- 

Syndic of dic of the new community was Elijah 

the Com- Rougetof Avignon. Ina letter dated 

munity. 1781 the lieutenant-general of the po- 
lice of Lyons confers this dignity 

upon him and indicates to him the formalities to be 
observed before the magistrates by those Jews who 
live in the city and by those who are merely pass- 
ing through Lyons. The successor of Elijah Rou- 








get in the syndicate was Benjamin Naquet, who held 
the office for twenty years. 

During the Revolution little attention was paid to 
the Jews of Lyons, since there was only a small 
number of them in the city, and they passed unno- 
ticed. One of them, however, figures among the 
victims executed by the revolutionary tribunal 
which was instituted under the Reign of Terror; 
this was Azariah Vidal, executed in 1798. 

After becoming French citizens by the decrec of 
the convention of Sept. 27, 1791, the members of the 
Lyonnaise community in 1795 acquired for a ceme- 
tery, at a cost of 12,000 francs, a piece of land lo- 
cated at the Guillotiére. 

The history of the community during the first half 
of the nineteenth century includes nothing of par- 
ticular interest. Numbering only 200 souls under 
the empire and 500 under the Restoration and the 
constitutional monarchy, it was controlled after 1808 
by the consistory of Marseilles, its affairs being reg- 
ulated by a board of administration. Of the numer- 
ous administrators may be mentioned Isaac Helft 
(1808-18), Isaac Cerf of Ricglés (1828-38), and 
Nordheim (1888-51). Religious services were held 
in a modest prayer-house, first in the Rue Bellecor- 
diére, on the second floor of a house occupied by 
numerous tenants, then on the ground floor of one 
in the Rue du Peyrat. Until 1850 the service was 
performed by an officiating minister. In that year 
а decree of the president of the republic instituted 

a rabbinate at Lyons, which inclu- 

The ded in its jurisdiction the department 

Rabbinate. of the Rhóne, of the Isére, and of 

the Loire. On Dec. 26, 1850, Jacques 

Weinberg, rabbi at Ribeauville, was called to fill the 
post. 

In 1854 the suggestion was made to create a new 
consistory with Lyons as its center. This was 
effected Aug. 24, 1857: it comprises the depart- 
ments of the Loire, the Ain, the Isère, the Jura, the 
Saóne and Loire, and the Doubs. The consistory 
of Lyons has been represented at the central con- 
sistory by the Orientalist Salomon Munk (1858-67); 
by Michel Alcan, professor in the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers (1867-77); by the poet Eugène 
Manuel (1877-1900); and by M. Camille Lyon, de- 
partmental chief in the council of state (the present 
representative). In the ten years succeeding: its 
foundation the Israelitish population had become 
doubled. The consistory obtained from the munic- 
ipal council of Lyons for the site of a synagogue a 
pareel of land situated in one of the most beautiful 
quarters. on the Quai Tilsitt, facing the hill of the 

Fourvière, On June 23, 1864, thenew 

The Syna- synagogue, builtaccording tothe plans 
gogue. оѓ Abraham Hirsch, was inaugurated. 

Tt is considered to be one of the most. 

beautifulin France. In 1864 a home for the aged 
was built. In 1870 a new cemetery, adjacent to the 
old one, was purchased. The various presidents of 
the consistory have been: J. Kuppenheim, Abra- 
ham Hirsch, Leon Kahn, and Ienri Gaisman. M. 
Weinberg, who was the first to occupy the post of 
grand rabbi after the creation of the consistory, and 
who died in 1879, was succeeded by the present 
(1904) incumbent, Alfred Lévy, who was installed at 
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Lyons July 1, 1880, having previously been rabbi 

at Dijon (1867-69) and at Lunéville (1869-80). 

The Jews of Lyons at present (1904) number about 

1,500 in a total population of 466,767. The annual 

communal budget includes 40,000 

Present  franes for religious purposes aud 
Condition. 25,000 francs for charities. Besides 
the home for the aged mentioned 

above, there are: а board of charities, destined es- 
pecially to help poor travelers, of whom there are al- 
ways a great number at Lyons; two women's chari- 
tablesocieties; a young women's society for tho pro- 
tection of poor girls;a young people's society for 
educating poor boys; and two mutual aid societies. 
Among those members who hold honorable offices 
and render distinguished services to the state may 
be mentioned: Edouard Millaud, senator; Abraham 

Hirsch, honorary chief architect of the city of Ly- 

ons; Aron, councilor of the Court of Appeal; Aron, 

chief engineer of the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean Rail- 
way Company ; Brahm, solicitor of the Court of Ap- 
peal; Edmond Weil, professor in the faculty of 
medicine; Emmanuel Lévy, lecturer in the faculty 
of law; Lang, director of the Ecole la Martiniére; 

Lévy Lóon and Weil, professors at the Lycée; Sey- 

ewetz, subdirector of the school of chemistry; Marc 

Lévy, professor at the school of commerce; Isidore, 

commandant of artillery and subdirector of the 

arsenal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Menestrier, Histoire Consulaire de Lyon; 
Prudhomme, Les Juifs en Dawphiné, Grenoble, 1883 ; Ar- 
chives du Rhône, carton CC; ib., Actes Capitulaires, E 1; 
Archives de la Ville de Lyon, carton BB; Archives de 
Villefranche, carton AA; A. Lévy, Notice sur les israélites 
de Lyon, 1894; Baluze, Opera Agobardi, Paris, 1866; In- 


auguration du Temple Israélite de Lyon, Lyons, 1864; MS. 
Lyons, No. 1464. 
G. A. L. 


LYONS, ISRAEL : Hebrew teacher and author; 
born in Poland; died 1770. He emigrated to Eng- 
land and settled in Cambridge. Here he practised 
the craft of silversmith and acquired a reputation 
as a lIebrew scholar. This led to his appointment 
as “teacher of the Hebrew tongue” in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. He wrote “The Scholar’s In- 
structor, or Hebrew Grammar, with Many Additions 
and Emendations Which the Author Has Found 
Necessary in His Long Course of Teaching Hebrew, ve 
a second edition of which appeared in 1757 and a 
fourth in 1828, while his treatise “ Observations and 
Enquiries Relating to Various Parts of Scripture 
History” was printed by the Cambridge Press in 
1768 and published by subscription. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, it. 827, 419, Lon- 

don, 1812. 

3. I. Co. 

LYONS, ISRAEL: English astronomer, bota- 
nist, and mathematician; born at Cambridge 1739; 
died in London 1775; son of Israel Lyons. In his 
earliest youth he showed a remarkable aptitude for 
study, especialy for mathematics. Не began in 
1755 the study of botany, which he continued till his 
death. In 1758 he published a “Treatise on Flux- 
ions,” dedicated to his patron, Dr. Smith, master of 
Trinity College; and in 1763 * Fasciculus Plantarum 
Circa Cantabrigiam Nascentium, Que post Raium 
Observat Fuere." Lyons was invited by Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, president of the Royal Society, who had 





received his earliest lessons in science from him, to 
lecture at Oxford in 1762, but he soon returned 
to Cambridge. Не was appointed by the board 
to accompany Captain Phipps (afterward Lord Mul- 
gravo) on а voyage to the north pole in 1718. On 
his return he married and settled in London, where 
he died in abouta year. At the time of his death 
he was engaged in publishing some papers of Ed- 
mund Halley, secretary of the Royal Society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, ii. 327-828 and 
iii. 660, London, 1812; Maunders, Treasury of Biography: 
oe: Médecins Juifs, Brussels, 1844; Jew. Chron. Nov. 

T, 
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LYONS, JACQUES JUDAH: American 
minister; son of Judah and Mary Lyons; born in 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana, Aug. 25, 1814; died in New 
York Aug. 12, 1877. He was educated in Surinam, 
and was minister of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation there, Neweh Shalom, for five years. 
Не left Surinam in 1837 and went to Richmond, Va., 
where for two years he was minister of the Congre- 
gation Beth Schalom, In 1889 he was elected min- 
ister of the Spanish and Portuguese congregation 
Shearith Israel, New York city, in succession to Isaac 
Seixas, and served the congregation thirty-eight 
years, successfully combating every movement to 
change the form of worship in his congregation. 

Lyons was among those who founded The Jews’ 
(now Mount Sinai) Hospital; he was actively con- 
cerned in founding the Jewish Board of Delegates 
and Hebrew Free Schools and was superintendent 
of the Polonies Talmud Torah School, in connection 
with his own congregation. For many years he 
was president of the Hebra Hased ve-Emet and of 
the Sampson-Simpson Theological Fund. Lyons 
was an ardent student and collected a library that is 
now in possession of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America. In 1857, in connection with the 
Rev. Dr. Abraham De Sola of Montreal, he prepared 
and published a Hebrew calendar covering fifty 
years, together with au essay on the J ewish calendar 
system. 

A. F. H. V. 

LYRA, NICOLAS DE: French exegete; born 
at Lyre, near Evreux, Normandy, about 1970; died 
at Paris Oct. 28, 1340. The only certain dates in 
connection with his life are furnished by his epitaph 
in'the monastery of the Minorites at Paris, which 
has been edited by Wadding. He entered the Fran- 
ciscan order at Verneuil in 1291 and studied later at 
Paris, where he became doctor of theology and 
taught at the Sorbonne until 1825, when he was ap- 
pointed provincial of his order for Burgundy. 

Lyra, who was later declared to be of Jewish de- 
scent, wrote an anti-Jewish work entitled “De Mes- 
sia Ejusque Adventu Preeterito.” His most impor- 
tant activities, however, were exegetical. Of the 
four methods of interpretation indicated in the 
mnemonic verse 

* Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia,” * 
he was the first to emphasize as the most important 
that dependent upon the literal sense (* sensus litte- 
ralis”), and he endeavored to apply this system of 
Biblical exegesis to the exclusion of all others. His 
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chief work, to which he devoted himself from 1322 
to 1830, is his "Postille Perpetux, sive Brevia 
Commentaria in Universa Biblia” (first printed at 
Rome 1471-72, Cologne 1478, Venice 1482, and 
often since, either in whole or in part) After his 
death his book was supplemented by such additious 
as the general introduction, * De Libris Canonicis et 
Non Canonicis," and by numerous prefaces. The 
" Postille? includes fifty books of commentary on 
the entire Old and New Testaments and the Apoc- 
rypha, which latter is regarded as less binding in 
character. There are also thirty-five books of * Mo- 
ralities ” (* Moralia"), The author presents his point 
of view in the three prologues to liis work, especially 
in the second—* De Intentione Autoris et Modo Pro- 
cedendi." Even in cases which tradition has inter- 
preted mystically he still considers the literal mean- 
ing as the decisive one; he offers esoteric explana- 
tions but seldom, and then almost always with a 
Christological tendency, for he seeks to find the 
deeds of the New Testament the fulfilment of the 
words of the Old. 

Lyra used the original texts of the Old and New 
Testaments rather than the corrupt Latin transla- 
tions. His knowledge of Jewish tradition was drawn 
from Rashi, whom he transcribes almost word for 
word, and who also was an advocate of literal exo- 
gesis (* peshat"). Raymond Martin was his author- 
ity for Aramaic and Arabic, and he was frequently 
indebted to many others, particularly to Thomas 
Aquinas on the Book of Job. During the Middle 
Ages, Lyra was highly esteemed and widely read on 
account of his sound scholarship, judicious interpre- 
tation, and freedom from dogmatic prejudice, Lu- 
ther frequently used Lyra’s works; to them he owed 
his rabbinical knowledge, especially his acquaint- 
ance with Rashi, and it is to this influence that the 
well-known verse alludes—*Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wadding, Annales Minorum, v. 264 et Seq., 
vii. 287 et seq; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, xiii. 350 et 
seq., Hamburg, 1736; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneye. xii. 28 et 
хе9.5 Nicolas von Lyra und Seine Stellung in der Gesch. 
der Mittelalterlichen Schrifterkliirung, in. Katholik, ii. 
940 et seq. (1859); Fischer, Des Nicolas von Lyra Posti 
Perpetuc, in Jahrbuch für Protestantische Theologie, 
1889; Siegfried, Raschis Einfluss «uf Nicolas von Lyra 
und Luther, in Archiv für Erforschung des Alten Testa- 
ments, i. 428, ii. 36; Maschkowski, Raschis Einfluss auf 
Nicolas von Lyra in der Auslegung des Exodus, in Stade's 
Zeitschrift, 1891. See also the works of Richard Simon, Dies- 
tel, and Reuss. 


T. G. Wk. 
LYRE. See Harp AND LYRE. 


LYSIAS: Syrian statesman of royal descent; 
died 162 в.с. (I Macc. iii. 82; Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 
7,$2). When Antiochus Epiphanes undertook a 
campaign against the Parthians in 166-165, he ap- 
pointed Lysias regent and guardian of his heir, An- 
tiochus V. (Eupator), who called Lysias brother (П 


- Масе. xi. 22). The new viceroy was charged with 


the suppression of the Jewish revolt, and on the de- 
feat of his generals he himself led a strong army 
against the rebels (165). He seems to have marched 
along the Palestinian coast to southern Judea, but 


he was defeated at Beth-Zur, south of Jerusalem, 
and was obliged to retreat to Antioch (I Macc. iii. 
34-36, iv, 26-35; “Ant.” xii. 7, § 5). 

According to II Maccabees, which Niese regards 
as the best authority on the subject, this campaign 
took place after the consecration of the Temple by 
Judas Maccabeus. The same source states also that 
Lysias made peace with Judas and quotes the letter 
in which the former is supposed to have granted the 
demands of the Jews (II Mace. xi. 1-21). 

According to I Maccabees, however, this peace 
was not concluded until a Jater date. After the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Lysias went to Judea 
(163) with the young king Antiochus V. He again 
attacked from the south, besieged Beth-Zur, and 
thus compelled Judas to raise the siege of Acre and 
give battle. The Jewish army was defeated near 
Beth-Zechariah, and Beth-Zur fell into the hands of 
the victors. The Syrians had already laid siege to 
Jerusalem, then held by the Jews, who would, in all 
probability, have been utterly defeated had not Lys- 
jas been compelled to make war upon his rival 
Philip, who had been appointed guardian of Anti- 
ochus V. (I Macc. vi. 28-48; II Macc. xiii. 1-17; 
“Ant.” xii. 9, §§ 8-5; idem, “В. J.” i, 1, 8&5. The 
regent found it advisable, therefore, to make peace 
with the Jews, whom he allowed to resume their 
former prerogatives (I Macc. vi. 55-62; II Macc. 
xiii. 28-26; “Ant.” xii. 9, §§ 6-7). 

Realizing that it was impossible to deprive the 
Jews of their religious freedom, Lysias proved him- 
self a better politician than his king, Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He would have conquered Philip had 
not his own soldiers betrayed him and his ward, An- 
tiochus V., to the pretender Demetrius I. (Soter), 
who put them both to death (169; I Macc. vii. 1-4; 
II Macc. xiv. 2; Appian, “Syrian War," § 47; 
“Ant.” xii. 10, € 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Niese, in Hermes, xxxv. 468-476; Schiirer, 

Gesch. i. 205, 213-216. 

J. S. Km. 

LYSIMACHUS: Anti-Jewish Alexandrian wri- 
ter; lived before Apion. Like the Stoic Ch:ere- 
mon, he went beyond even Manetho in his inimical 
account of the exodus of the Jews from Egypt. 
According to Lysimachus, the Jews, numbering 
110,000, left Egypt in the reign of King Bokchoris, 
journeyed through the desert on the advice of a cer- 
tain Moyses, and after many hardships finally ar- 
rived at Judea, where they founded the city of 
Hierosyla (= “Temple robbery ”), which they sub- 
sequently called * Hierosolyma." 

The fragments of Lysimachus found in Josephus 
(“Contra Ap.” i. 84 et seq.), as well as in the works 
ӨлВаїка. Парадоёа and Nócroi, which are often quoted 
in ancient literature, have been collected by C. Mül- 
ler in “Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum," iii. 
934-842 (see, also, Reinach, * Textes d'Auteurs 
Grecs," pp. 117 et seq.). 


BiBLIOGRAPIY Josephus, Contra. Ap. i. 84 et seq.; ii. 2, 14; 
Schürer, Gesch. iii. 403 et seq.; Westermann, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Real-Encyc. iv. 1811. 


G, M. K. 
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MAACAH: 1. Small Aramean kingdom east of 
the Sea of Galilee (I Chron. xix. 6). Its territory 
was in the region assigned to tho half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh east of the Jordan. Maacah, its king, became 
a mercenary of the Ammonites in their war against 
David (II Sam. x. 6). It is probable that the city 
Abel of Beth-maachah in Naphtali (0. xx. 15) derived 
its name from its relation to this kingdom and people. 

2. A wife of David, and daughter of Talmai, 
King of Geshur (ib. iii. 3), a near neighbor of the 
Maachathites. 

3. King of Gath, to whose son, Achish, Shimei's 
servants fled carly in Solomon's reign (I Kings ii. 
89). About a half-century carlier than this event, 
David with 600 men had fled to Achish, son of 
Maoch, King of Gath (1 Sam. xxvii. 2); but the 
identification of Maoch is doubtful, though kinship 
is exceedingly probable. 

4. Wifeof Rehoboam, King of Judah, and mother 
of Abijah; in I Kings xv. 2 she is called the daugh- 
ter of * Abishalom," but of “Absalom ” jn II Chron. 
xi. 20, 21. She was removed from her position as 
queen mother by her grandson Asa (ib. xv. 16). 

Other persons of this name are mentioned in Gen. 
xxii. 24; I Chron. ii. 48, vii. 15, viii. 29, xi. 43, 
xxvii. 16. 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 

MAʻALI IBN HIBAT ALLAH, ABU AL-: 
Egyptian physician; lived at Fustat (Cairo) at tho 
end of the twelfth century. He was the physician 
of Salah al-Din (Saladin) and, after the death of the 
latter, of his brother Al-Malik al-'Adil. Ibn -Abi 
Usaibi‘ah, in his biographies of the Arabic physi- 
cians, speaks highly of Abu al-Ma'ali's learning, 
generosity, and great influence at court. He relates 
further that almost all his children embraced Islam. 
Al-Ma'ali wrote many works and essays on medicine, 
which are no longer in existence. Steinschneider is 
inclined to identify Ma'ali with the brother-in-law of 
Maimonides and the secretary of the mother of the 
vizier Al-Fadal. Ma'ali wrote a work on medicine 
entitled * Ta'alik wa-Maghrabat.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur der 
Juden, 8 155. 


G. I. Bn. 
MA'AMAD. See MANAMAD. 


MA‘ARABI (AL-MAGHREBI) ISRAEL 
BEN SAMUEL HA-DAYYAN : Karite schol- 
ar; lived at Cairo in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; teacher of the Karaite physician and 
writer Japhet ibn Zaghir of Cairo. Ma'arabi wrote, 
in Arabic, a work on the precepts (probably “ Kitab 
al-Fara'id?), of which only the part dealing with 
the laws concerning the slaughtering of animals and 
the part treating upon the calendar (but ina Hebrew 
tranclation) are extant in manuscript, the former in 
London (Brit. Mus., Or. No. 2528), St. Petersburg 
(Firkovich collection, No. 640), and Strasburg (No. 
50), the latter in Leyden (Nos. 25 and 60) and St. 





Petersburg (No. 716, where the name of the author 
is erroneously given as “Elijah ha-Dayyan") A 
Hebrew translation of the part on the laws of 
slaughtering was published under the title ^ Hilkot 
‘Inyan Shehitah " at Vienna (1880); a Hebrew trans- 
lation of the part treating upon tle calendar was in- 
corporated in the * Tikkun ha-Kara’im,” reproduced 
by Wolf in his * Bibliotheca Hebrea” (iv. 1077 et 
seq.). In addition to the work on the precepts, 
Ma'arabi wrote: * Tartib al-‘Aka’id al-Sittah,” on the 
six articles of belief (the belief in God, in His mes- 
senger [Moses], in the Prophets, in the Torah, in 
Jerusalem, in the Last Judgment); “Sharh ‘Aseret 
ha-Debarim," a commentary on the Decalogue (St. 
Petersburg, Firkovich collection, No. 638); “ Ig- 
geret,” a decision in a contested case of marriage 
(Fischl MSS., No. 59 E.); “Mukaddimah,” a com- 
mentary on Prov. iii. 13, or, according to Neubauer, 
a prayer for the dead (“zidduk ha-din ”). 

Maʻarabi attacked, in bis work on the precepts, 
the theories of ће“ Ba/ale ha-Rikkub” with regard 
to the laws of incest, and advocated the reform that 
had been preconized by Joseph ha-Ro'eh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, in Jost's Annalen, iii. 98; idem, No- 
tice sur Ahoulwalid Merwan ibn Djanah, p. 8; Pinsker, 
Likkute Kadmoniyyot, pp. 148, 176, 233; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. eol. 1168 ; idem, Hebr. Bibl. v. 51, xx. 91; idem, 
Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, $ 184; Fürst, Gesch. 
des Kariiert. ii. 252; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 322; Gottlober, 
Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kava'im. p. 186; Neubauer, Aus 
der Petersburger Bibliothek, pp. 25, 27. 

3. I. Br. 
MA‘ARABI, NAHUM: Moroccan Hebrew 
poet and translator of the thirteenth century (* Ma- 

“атай,” * Maghrabi " = “the western” or “the Mo- 

roccan"). His poems are found only in Moroccan 

collections. Two of them, of a liturgic character, 
were published by L. Dukes in “Zur Kentniss der 

Hebritischen Poesie" (pp. 162-163), and they were 

translated into German by M. Sachs in “Die Re- 

ligióse Poesie" (p. 181), Ma'arabi translated from 

Arabic into Hebrew: (1) Maimonides’ "Iggeret 

Teman," under the title * Petah Tikwah," to which 

he added a preface in verse (Basel, 1631); (2) the 

commentary to the “Sefer Yezirah " by Isaac Israeli 
or Jacob b. Nissim, prefacing it with a poem (a frag- 
ment of it was published by L. Dukes in “ Kontres 
ha-Massoret," pp. 5-10); (8) Joseph ibn Zaddik's 

*'Mierocosmos," under the title * Ha-'Olam ha- 

Katon" (the translation is anonymous, but see 

Steinschneider [* Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 408-409]); (4) 

Saadia's commentary on the thirteen hermeneutic 

rules (*Shelosh *Esreh Middot ”) of R. Ishmael. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider. Hebr. Uebers. pp. 395, 409, 
930, 985; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 2021; idem, Hebr. Bibl. xv. 
13: L. Dukes, Kontres ha-Massoret, pp. 5-10; idem, Zur 
Kentniss, pp. 162 et seq.; Ozar Toh, 1885, p. 11. 

G. M. SEL. 

MA‘ARIB: The evening prayer, from the first 
benediction in which the name is taken, the Tal- 
mudie term being “Tefillat ‘Arbit”; one of the 
three daily prayers instituted in conformity with 
the practise of David (* Evening, and morning, and 
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at noon, will I pray," Ps. lv. 18 [A. V. 17]) and Dan- 
lel (Dan. vi. 10). The Talmud ascribes to the Pa- 
triarchs the origin of the prayers, and credits Jacob 
with the “Маат,” because it is said: “And he 
lighted [“wa-yifga‘”] upon а certain place . . . be- 
cause the sun was set” (Gen. xxviii. 11), interpreting 
“wa-yifga‘” as “and he prayed" (comp. “са” = 
“make intercession,” Jer. vii. 16). 

In Biblical times prayers were devotional in char- 
acter and were considered as voluntary offerings. 
But after the destruction of the Temple, prayers be- 
came obligatory as substitutes for the sacrifices: 
“So wiil we render as bullocks the offering of our 
lips” (Hos. xiv. 2, R. V.). But inasmuch as the 
offering of sacrifices in the Temple occurred only 
twice a day, morning and afternoon, only the corre- 
sponding two prayers became an obligation, while 
the “Ma‘arib” still remained a voluntary prayer, 
according to the best authority (Ber. 27b). This of 
course refers to the standing-prayer, “Shemonch 
"Esreh," and not to the “Shema‘,” which it is obliga- 
tory to read morning and evening. Consequently 
in Talmudic times and in a greater part of the 
geonic period, as the “Seder R. Amram Gaon” 
clearly shows, the standing-prayer was omitted from 
the “Ma‘arib” service. To replace the Eighteen 
Benedictions, eighteen scattered Biblical verses, each 
mentioning the name of God, were introduced at 
the end of the “ Ma‘arib” service. This composition, 
beginning with “Baruk Adonai le-‘olam,” was ar- 
ranged by the rabbis of Babylonia and accepted by 
the rabbis of Palestine. Maimonides admits that 
the “Ma‘arib” is only voluntary, but he claims that 
since the Jews everywhere, by common custom, 
consented to say the. prayer regularly, it is equiva- 
lent to an obligation (“ Yad,” Tefillah, i. 6). 

“ Ma'arib " usually follows the “Minhah” prayer 
at the synagogue, to avoid the trouble of a second 
gathering of the congregation. The time for the 
“ Ma'arib " service begins when three stars are visi- 
ble in the heavens. The time may be extended ‘to 
midnight, and in case of an emergency to the rising 
of the morning star (Ber. i. 1). The service begins 
with * Wehu Rahum” and * Baraku," and continues 
with the first benediction, * Asher bi-Debaro," the 
second benediction, * Аһара ‘Olam,” 
"Shema*? (Deut. vi. 4-10, xi, 13-22; 
Num. xv. 87-41), the third benedic- 
tion, “ Emet we-Emunah,” the fourth 
benediction, “Hashkibenu” (Ber. 4b), the eighteen 
verses mentioned above, * Yire’u ‘Enenu,” the stand- 
ing-prayer, and the *'Alenu." If the “Ma‘arib” 
service is conducted by a quorum of ten, the leader 
does not repeat the standing-prayer. 

On Friday evening the * Ma'arib ” service com- 
mences somewhat earlier, preceded by * Leku Neran- 
nanah.” TheSephardim begin with * Wehu Rahum,” 
as usual, but the Ashkenazim omit this, as the Sab- 
bath isa day of joy not to be disturbed with any 
supplication or devotional prayer of the character 
of “Wehu Rahum.” The Zohar gives another rea- 
son for the omission—that on Sabbath “the Higher 
Judgment must not be revoked ? (Zohar, Terumah, 


Order of 
Prayer. 


р. 130a, ed. Wilna, 188). The leader of the 
congregation repeats a part of the Standing- 


prayer for Sabbath, “Magen Abot,” * Bame Madli- 








kin” (the second chapter of Shabbat, relating to the 

lighting of Sabbath lights), the * Alenu,” and “ Yig- 

dal.” See DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE; PRAYER. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, $8 285-237 ; 
Yarhi, Minhagim, pp. 22b et seq., ed. Goldberg, Berlin, 1855; 
Shibale ha-Leket, $$ 43-48, ed. Buber : Dembitz, Services in 
Synagogue and Home, p. 80. For the text and English 
pansion see Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, 
London. 


J. J. D. E. 


MAARSSEN, JOSEPH BEN JACOB: 
Dutch scholar and publisher; member of a family 
of printers; lived at Amsterdam in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Maarssen published the 
following works: (1) A Judæo-German translation, 
by himself, from the Dutch of an account of the 
uprising that occurred at Amsterdam in 1696. It 
was edited (Amsterdam, 1707), under the title * Eine 
Beschreibung von die Rebelerei zu Amsterdam,” by 
the translator’s father, who had witnessed the events, 
(2) “ Hanok la-Na‘ar,” models of Judwo-German let- 
ters, with a glossary containing more than one hun- 
dred Latin, French, and German words, compiled 
by him in collaboration with Moses Bendin (Amster- 
dam, 1714-15). (8) “Leshon Zahab,” or * Miktam le- 
Dawid,” by David Maarssen, models of Hebrew let- 
ters, published as a supplement to the preceding 
work (čb. 1714). (4) * Yehoshua‘ ben Sirak,” the 
wisdom of Ben Sirah, translated by Maarssen into 
Judeeo-German from the Dutch (#0. 1719). (8) 
“Schöne Artliche Geschichten," seven stories of 
Boccaccio’s, translated, also by Maarssen, from the 
Dutch (čb. 1710). (6) ^ Tikkun Soharim we-Tikkun 
Hillufim," specimens of commercial notes and of the 
laws concerning commercial bills, compiled by him 
in collaboration with Zebi Hirsch ben Gershon 
Szczebrszeszyn and Moses Bendin (20. 1714). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, in Serapeum, ix. 335, 945; x. 

10; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1505; idem, in Ersch and Gruber, 

Encyc. section ii., part 28, p. 70. 

D. I. Bn. 

MAAS, JOSEPH : English musician and singer; 
born at Dartford, Kent, Jan. 30, 1847; died at Lon- 
don Jan. 16, 1886. Maas acted as chorister for five 
years at Rochester Cathedral (from 1856) and. stud- 
ied under J. C. Hopkins and Madame Bodda-Pyne. 
When his voice broke he becamea clerk in the dock- 
yards at Chatham. In 1869 he went to Milan, re- 
turning to England in 1871, when he appeared at 
one of the Henry Leslie Choir Concerts at St. James’s 
Hall; he sang in “Babil and Bijou" at Covent Gar- 
den in Sept., 1879. He made his reputation as an 
operatic singer in America, where he remained for 
a number of years, chiefly as first tenor in various 
English opera companies. On his return to Eng- 
land he was engaged by Carl Rosa, and appeared in 
“The Golden Cross” at the Adelphi Theatre in 1878. 
In 1879 he appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre as 
Rienzi in Wagner's operaof that name. In the bal- 
lad operas of Balfe and Wallace his popularity was 
unequaled; one of his best and most successful parts 
was that of the hero in Massanet’s “Manon” at Drury 
Lane Theatre. Maas sang forashort time in Italian 
operaat Her Majesty’s and Covent Garden theaters. 
On the concert platform he had few rivals in Eng- 
lish ballads and as a soloist in Handel’s oratorios. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Jan. 18 and o 
J. (da. 
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MAAS, MYRTIL: French mathematician ; born 
jn France in 1792; died in Paris Feb. 27, 1865. He 
early showed an aptitude for mathematics, and in 
1818 entered the Ecole Normale at Paris, where he 
studied until the political upheaval of 1815 caused 
the suspension of the school. In tbat year, when 
walking with some of liis schoolfellows inthe Champ 
de Mars, where the troops were drilling, he was 
accidentally shot in the leg, and the wound never 
perfectly healed. Being a Jew, he was unable to 
obtain a chair in mathematics; but he found employ- 
ment first in а porcelain factory and then as а pri- 
vate tutor. In 1818 he was employed as actuary 
by the Compagnie d' Assurances Générales of Paris. 
He then studied in London, returned to Paris, was 
chosen by the company from among three distin- 
guished mathematicians, and soon became its vice- 
president. In 1828 he became president of a new 
life- and fire-insurance company, founded by the 
Foulds. Maas labored actively in the interests of 
the Jews; in 1880 he became a member of the Cen- 
tral Consistory, and thirteen years later its vice- 
president. His death was caused by a malady that 
developed from his wound. A eulogy upon him was 
read in the directors’ room of the company, and his 
old schoolfellows had a medal engraved in his honor : 
this was delivered to his son, who assumed the posi- 
tion and responsibilities of his father. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Servi, Israeliti d' Europa, pp. 195, 190; Ar- 
p Tsraélites, Maren 15, 1865 ; Univers Israélite, April 8, 
pa N. D. 

MA/ASEH BERESHIT; MA‘ASEH MER- 
KABAH (literally, * work of Creation” and “work 
of the Chariot"): Talmudic terms for the esoteric 
doctrine of the universe, or for parts of it (comp. 
CABALA). 
prises the cosmogony of the Talmudic times; Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah, based on the description of the Divine 
Chariot in Ezek. i., and on other prophetic descrip- 
tions of divine manifestations, such as that in Isa. vi., 
is concerned with the theosophic views of those times. 
The secret doctrine might not be discussed in pub- 
lic. Ecclesiasticus (iii. 21-22) inveighs against its 
study: *Seek not out the things that are too hard 
for thee, neither search the things that are above 
thy strength, But what is commanded thee, think 
thereupon with reverence; for it is not needful for 
thee to see with thine eyes the things that are in 
secret.” Hag. її. 1 says: “ Ma‘aseh Bereshit must not 
he explained before two, nor Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
before one, unless he be wise and understands it by 
himself”; Hag. 13a then goes on to explain that 
the chapter-headings of Ma'aseh Merkabah may be 
taught, as was done by R. Hiyya. According to 
Yer. Hag. ii. 1, the teacher read the headings of the 
chapters, after which, subject to the approval of the 
teacher, the pupil read to the end of the chapter. 
R. Zera said that even the chapter-headings might 
he communicated only to a person who was head of 
a school and was cautious in temperament. Accord- 
ing to R. Ammi, the secret doctrine might be en- 
trusted only to one who possessed the five qualities 
enumerated in Tsa. ii. 3. A certainage is, of course, 
necessary. When R. Johanan wished to initiate R. 
Eliezer in the Ma‘aseh Merkabah, the latter an- 








Ma‘aseh Bereshit, following Gen. i., com- 





swered, “I am not yet old enough." A boy who 
recognized the meaning of оюп (Ezek. i. 4) was 
consumed by fire (Hag. 18b), and the perils con- 
nected with the unauthorized discussion of these 
subjects are often described (Hag. ii. 1; Shab. 80b). 

Hag. 11b states that it is permissible to inquire 
concerning the events of the six days of Creation, 
but not regarding what happened be- 
fore the Creation. In no case, then, 
is the entire cosmogony included in 
theterm * Ma'aseh Bereshit,” but only 
its more mystic aspects, nor can all the passages of the 
Talmud and the Midrash dealing with these problems 
be considered as parts of the doctrine. Thus, ideas 
like those regarding the ten agencies by means of 
which God created the world, or questions as to 
whether heaven or earth was first created, or con- 
cerning the foundations of the world, or as to 
whether there are two heavens or seven (all these 
problems being mentioned in connection with the 
interdiction against teaching the Ma'aseh Bereshit 
to more than one person), do not belong to the doc- 
trine itself, for such arguments ате forbidden by the 
dictum, * Thou mayest speak of the seven heavens, 
but of the things thereafter thou mayest not Speak." 
The views which are found scattered throughout 
the Talmud, and especially in Gen. R. i.-xii, are 
generally haggadic in character; indeed the question 
arises whether anything more than mere allusions 
may be expected therein regarding the Ma‘aseh Be- 
reshit in so far as it is esoteric in content. Some in- 
formation scems to be given, though only by intima- 
tion, in the well-known story in Hag. 140-150 of the 
four scholars that entered paradise (that is, penetrated 
the mysteries of the secret doctrine), of whom only 
R. Akiba remained uninjured. R. Akiba’s words 
at the beginning of the story (14b), “When ye reach 
the shining marble stone do not cry out ‘ Water, 
water,’ " seem to point to those theories of Creation 
which assume water to be the original element. 

Ben Yoma is represented as interested in the de- 
termination of the space between the upper and 
lower waters. Hag. ii. 1 also indicates this in the 
story of R. Judah b. Pazzi, who opened his discourse 
on Ma‘aseh Bereshit with the words, “In the begin- 
ning the world was water in water." Thus the 
question of the primal elements undoubtedly belongs 
to this field. Here again one must distinguish hag- 
gadic and devotional from mystie and philosophical 
thought, and must not feach views such as that the 
world was created out of “tohu” and “bohu” and 
“hoshek,” or that air, wind, and storm were the 
primal elements, as component parts of the doctrine 
of Creation, In like manner the cosmogonic concep- 
tions of the Apocrypha and of geonic mysticism 
must not be considered as indications of the secret 
teachings of the Ma‘aseh Bereshit. 

Somewhat simpler is the question regarding the 
nature of the Ma'aseh Merkabah, which is designated 
as “an important matter” in the Talmud (Suk. 28a) 

and which, perhaps, occupies on the 

Chariot of whole a more prominent position than 
Fire. the Ma‘asch Bereshit. Just as in the 
case of the latter, the purely haggadic 

explanations of Ezek. i., as found, for instance, in 
Hag. 18b, must uot be taken into consideration. This 
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chapter of Ezekiel, it is declared, may be studied 
even by young pupils, because a boy can seldom тес- 
ognize the doctrines implied therein. The object, 
therefore, was to find special secrets in these verses. 
R. Akiba is said (Hag. 15b-16a) to have gathered his 
mystic deductions from Deut. xxxiii. 2 (“and he 
came with ten thousands of saints "), Cant. v. 10 (“the 
chiefest among ten thousand”), Isa. xlviii. 2 (^ The 
Lord of hosts is his name 7), and I Kings xix. 11, 12 
Qglijah's great theophany) The Ma‘aseh Merka- 
bah, therefore, dealt with esoteric teachin 56 concern- 
ing the visible manifestations of God, and hence with 
angelology апа demonology, though not to the same 
degree asin Talmudic literature. As the story of R. 
Akiba indicates, the other theophanies mentioned in 
the Bible were used in the Ma‘aseh Merkabah ; Hag. 

18b shows, e.g., that this was the case with Isa. vi. 
The Ma‘asch Merkabah seems to have had prac- 
tical applications. The belief was apparently cur- 
rent that certain mystic expositions of the Ezekiel 
chapter, or the discussion of objects connected with 
it, would cause God to appear. When R. Eleazar 
b. ‘Arak was discoursing upon the 


Practical Ma'aseh Merkabah to R. Johanan b. 
Applica-  Zakkai, the latter dismounted from his 
tions. ass, saying, “It is not seemly that I sit 


on the ass while you are discoursing 
on the heavenly doctrine, and while the Divinity is 
&mong us and ministering angels accompany us.” 
Then a fire came down from heaven and surrounded 
all the trees of the field, whereupon all of them to- 
gether began to recite the hymn of praise. R. Jose 
ha-Kohen and R. Joshua (according to Yer. Hag. ii. 
1, R. Simon b. Nathanael) had similar experiences. 
The belief in theappearance of God isindicated also 
in the popular idea that all who inquire into the 
mysteries of the Ma'aseh Merkabah without being 
duly authorized will die a sudden death. Such a 
divine interposition is expressly mentioned in con- 
nection with the “story of the Creation” in Sanh. 
95b. Rab Hananiah and Rab Hoshaiah studied the 
“Sefer Yezirah ” and the “Hilkot Yezirah " respect- 
ively every Sabbath evening and succeeded in crea- 
ting a calf as large as a three-year-old ox. 

This esoteric tendency, originating in pagan con- 
ceptions in connection with certain Bible stories, 
must have led often to pessimistic and nihilistic 
views, as isshown by the accounts of Aher or Elisha 
b. Abuyah (Hag. 15a, b), and the Mishnaic passage, 
"He who speaks of the things which are hefore, 
behind, above, and below, it were better he had 
never been born.” 

According to a tradition handed down by Jose 
b. Judah, a tanna of the second half of the second 
century (Tosef., Hag. ii. 2; Hag. 14b; Yer. Hag. 
ii. 1), Johanan b. Zakkai was the founder of the 
secret doctrine. In the same passage, in both Tal- 
muds, it is said, however, that he refused to discuss 
it, even in the presence of a single person, although, 
as already stated, R. Eleazar b. ‘Arak discoursed on 
it with him and was exiravagantly praised by him; 
two other pupils of his, R. Joshua and R. Jose ha- 
Kohen, also discussed it with him. According to 
tradition, the second one to give instruction in these 
matters was R. Joshua, vice-president of the Sanhe- 
drin under R. Gamalicl. He was succeeded by R. 








Akiba, and the last to teach them was R. Nehun- 
ya b. ha-Kanah. R. Jose the Galilean and Pappus 
discussed the subject with R. Akiba (Hag. 14a; 
чеп. R. ххі). The tradition, quoted above, of the 
four who studied the secret doctrine mentions, be- 
sides Akiba, Simeon b. "Azzai, Simeon b. Хота, and 
Elisha b. Abuyah. The fate of tho last-named, who 
was driven. from Judaism by his experience, is said 
to have given rise to restrictive measures. The Study 
of profane books was forbidden (Sanh. 100), and an 
interdiction of the publie discussion of these Sub- 
jects was issued, only R. Ishmact objecting. In the 
time of R. Judah, R. Judah b. Pazzi and Bar Kap- 
para delivered public discourses on these mysteries 
(Yer. Hag. ii. 1; Gen. R. i.) R. Levi regarding this 
as inadmissible, R. Iiyya declared that the chapter- 
headings might be taught. R. Judah ha-Nasi was 
at this time the authority to whom, as formerly to 
R. Johanan, such matters were referred. In later 
times the interdiction against public discussions of 
the story of the Creation was accepted without pro- 
test, but by way of warning this saying (Hag. 16a) 
of Resh Lakish was added: * His eyes shall be dull 
who looketh on three things—the rainbow [because 
it resembles Ezekiel's vision], the king [because he 
resembles God in majesty], and the priest [because 
he utters the name of God].” 

This Talmudic doctrine may well be connected 
witlr the old Jewish esoteric teachings of the time of 
the Second Temple, as partly preserved in the Apoc- 
rypha and the pseudepigrapha; but 
the theosophic and cosmogonie por- 
tions of this literature can not with 
certainty be regarded as the source of 
the Talmudie doctrine, nor can the literature of the 
so-called geonic mysticism, crystallized in the Ma- 
'aseh Bereshit and the Ma‘asch Merkabah and desig- 
nated in its literary form by these names, be re- 
garded as the immediate continuation of ‘Talmudic 
mysticism. Although much of the material found 
in the former may belong to the Talmud, yet the 
entire doctrine of the heavenly halls, angelology; 
and the doctrine of the Creation as it is found, for 
instance, in the “Sefer Yezirah,” must not be regard- 
ed as Talmudic in origin. The very fact that there 
are so many Talmudic and midrashic parallels to the 
conceptions of the geonic period leads to the conclu- 
sion that they contain only a limited amount of orig- 
inal material from the ancient esoteric teachings. It 
may be mentioned, finally, that Maimonides inter- 
prets Ma‘aseh Bereshit as referring to physics and 
Ma'asch Merkabah as referring to metaphysics. See 
also МЕККАВАН. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. Т. di, s.v. 

Zunz, G. V. 2d ed., v. 171-173. 

J. A. B. 

MA‘ASEH BOOKS: Books written in Judo- 
German in Hebrew script, and containing stories, 
legends, and tales (* ma'asim ") on various subjects, 
most of them relating to Jews and Judaism. They 
originated about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Jews were living in the Rhenish provin- 
ces, and were further developed durin g the migrations 
to Russia and Poland. Like the name “ma‘aseh- 
buch ” itself, this entire literature is a mixture of 
Jewish and German, both in language and in sub- 
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stance. The first products of Judieo-German liter- 
ature, which is very voluminous, were principally 
translations of the prayer-books and the Bible, and 
devotional books. The ma'aseh books constitute a 
group by themselves; their object was to furnish 
entertainment and instruction for women and girls, 
who, unlike the men, were not in duty bound to 
learn Hebrew. Where the subject isa non-Jewish 
one, Hebrew words may be altogether lacking in the 
story, except the invariable formula at the end of 
the book—p*»b and 3^2N (fa m {з DN), or a note 
in Hebrew regarding the author, and a Hebrew 
verse on the title-page. At first the writers gener- 
ally chose non-Jewish stories, but as the literature 
developed, Jewish subjects were given the prefer- 
ence. It is to be noted, furthermore, that in the 
earlier period consecutive storics of considerable 
length were employed, while later the ma‘aseh col- 
lections took the form of readers and anthologies 
containing short stories ending with a moral; for 
this reason fables also are included. 

The non-Jewish subjects at first selected were vari- 
ousinnature, Indeed the Jews were led to make these 
collections by their acquaintance with the stories 
from the cycles of King Arthur, Dietrich of Bern, 
and the * Nibelungenlied,” all of which 
were well known in the region of the 
Rhine. Thus a Judeeo-German ver- 
sion was made of the poem “ Ritter aus Provincien- 
land, Sigmund Is Sein Name Genannt, und Magda- 
lena, Tochter des Kónigs von England." In 1501 Eli- 
jah Levita composed at Venice the well-known BABA 
Bucu or *Bovo-Ma'aseh," a Jud:eo-German rimed 
version of the English romance of Bevis of Hamp- 
ton, following Italian versions in which the hero is 
called “Bovo d’Antonia,” the form of the name 
which gave Levita’s rendering its title. Sources 
apparently the most remote were drawn upon for 
material, such as the facetiw of Till Eulenspiegel, 
and even Boccaccio’s frivolous tales, which found 
their way into Judeo-German from Dutch versions. 

Side by side with this foreign material Jewish 
tales were developed and remodeled. The Bible, 
especially the stories of Joseph, David, and Samuel 
(the “Schmuel-Buch,” Basel, 1612), offered rich ma- 
terial, while Jewish history and literature furnished 
an abundance of subjects. There are also Judæo- 
German historical works, such as the “ Yosippon,” 
“Shebet Yehudah,” and “She’erit Yisrael” (Grün- 
baum, *Jüdisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie," pp. 345, 
357, 861). The stories of Judith and Esther, of 
the heroic wars of the Maccabees and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, were retold, mingled with many 
legends; and later works, such as the “Ben ha- 
Melek weha-Nazir” (Prince and Dervish), were also 
translated. 

Jewish readers, curiously enough, preferred the 
books dealing with non-Jewish subjects (comp. Cor- 

nelius Adelkind’s introduction to Levi- 

Modifica- ta’s translation of the Psalms and the 
tions introduction to the ma'aseh book of 
Introduced, 1602), Although Perles has shown 
(*Monatsschrift,” 1876, pp. 351 et seg.) 

thatin the stories belonging to the Dietrich cycle 
the passages with a Christian coloring were replaced 
by others, а change which was probably made also 


Subjects. 


in other nom-Jewish stories, yet such alterations 
did not suflice for the real purpose of the ma'aseh 
books, which was to furnish instruction in Jew- 
ish history and literature for those who were igno- 
rant of Hebrew. To remedy this defect a pious Jew 
issued in 1602 а work known simply as “ Ma'aseh- 
buch," purporting to be a collection of Jewish leg- 
ends and historical tales and without any admixture 
whateverof foreign elements. The collector indicates 
his purpose in the preface asfollows: “Here cometh 
a beautiful Ma‘asch Book, ye dear sirs and dames; 
now look upon the beautiful Ma'aseh Book, which 
has never before been published in the world, and 
contains some three hundred ma‘asim, all made from 
the Gemara and also from the лал and Behai: 
and also from В. Judah Hasid's ma‘asim ye will miss 
none; and also from the Sefer Hasidim, and the 
Sefer Musar, and the Yalkut, as ye may sec below 
in my ‘simanim.’ Therefore, ye dear dames, ye 
now have the German books all before you, and ye 
have likewise the German Gemara, even as ye have 
‘kol hattoro kullo gor." Then in Hebrew: “Ву 
order of Jacob b. Abraham of blessed memory, of 
Meseritsch in Lithuania. Here at Basel the great 
[city], 362 [2.2., 1602], by Herr Conrad Waldkirch." 
Despite the author's intention, some non-Jewish 
stories found their way into. this book. Stein- 
schneider assumes that its compiler lived in western 
Germany in the last third of the sixteenth century. 
A German translation of it was published by Chris- 
toph Hellwig (Helvicus), together with notes that 
are anti-Jewish in tone (Giessen, 1612). The “ Ma- 
‘aseh Adonai” and the * Ma‘asehbuch ” (Wilmersdorf 
and Rodelheim, 1752) from which Grünbaum pub- 
lished extracts (* Chrestomathie,” pp. 885 et seq.), may 
also be noted here. All the works belonging to this 
class of literature are very similar in content, be- 
ing compilations of an undigested series of anec- 
dotes from various Jewish books, especially from 
the Babylonian Talmud, the Midrash, Yalkut, the 
Zohar, and such historical books as the “ Yuhasin,” 
* Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah," and * Shebet Yehudah." 
Each story begins with the words “ Ma'aseh es ge- 
schach " or * Ma'aseh es wor einmal" (“a ' ma'aseh ' 
happened,” or “there was a * ma'aseh ' once upon à 
time") The authors prefer to narrate instructive 
stories or miracles of anonymous hasidim, and they 
frequently tell tales of famous Jewish rabbis like 
Maimonides and Luria, or of earlier ones like Joshua 
ha-Levi and Akiba. Often the stories are noble 
and lofty and sincere in their religious feeling, and 
are told in simple, straightforward language. The 
ma'aseh books contain highly valuable material for 
the knowledge of the life and thought of the Jews 
of the Middle Ages, but as yet they have scarcely 
been studied from this point of view. A detailed 
bibliographical list of this literature is given by 
Steinschneider in his Bodleian catalogue. 
BiPLI0GRAPIY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 612-619; Grün- 
baum, Jüdisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie, pp. 385 et seq., 
Leipsic, 1882; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. vi. 22, vii. 42 et 
seq., viii. 13-17, ix. 58: idem, in_Serapeum, xxvii. 1-12; 
idem, in Gosche's Archiv fiir Litteraturgesch. ti. 1-21; 
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MA‘ASEROT (ninwy = “tithes”): Seventh 
masseket of the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Palestinian 
Gemara, in the Talmudic order of Zera‘im. It deals 
with the tithes of agricultural produce due to the 
Levites (Num. xviii, 91). In contradistinction to 
the tithe called “ma‘aser sheni," which the owner 
must consume at Jerusalem (Deut. xiv. 22 c£ seq.), 
and to the triennial poor man's tithe (Deut. xiv. 98 
et seq., xxvi. 12 et seg.), called “ma‘aser ‘ani,” the 
tithe treated in this masseket is denominated “ ma- 
‘aser Lewi” (the Levite's tithe) or * ma'aser rishon " 
(first tithe; see Ma‘as. Sh. v. 6, 10). The latter name 
was formerly applied to this treatise (see Joshua ha- 
Levi, ^Halikot ‘Olam,” i. 1; Frankel, “Darke ha- 
Mishnah," p. 257), which is so styled in the Erfurt 
manuscript of Tosefta (ed. Zuckermandel) The 
treatise is divided into five chapters (three in the To- 
sefta), and its contents, briefly stated, are as follows: 

Ch. i.: Whatever is edible, and is private prop- 
erty, and grows in the ground is subject to tithe. 
Plants that are edible while young as well as when 
full grown are subject to tithe before maturity 
(if any part of the crop is taken before maturity): 
but of plants that are not properly eatable before 
they reach a certain stage of ripeness one may eat, 
without separating the tithes, until they develop. 
The Mishnah then proceeds to designate the respect- 
ive stages at which plants come under the general 
head of edibles and are consequently subject to 
tithe. As between picking for marketing and for 
domestic consumption a distinction is made: in the 
latter case one may use small quantities before 
bringing the mass under shelter (comp. iii. 5). 

Ch. ii.Civ.: Under what circumstances a HABER 
may eat of the produce of an ‘Ам rrA-A Ez without 
first separating the ma'/aser. If a laborer, hired to 
assist in gathering figs, stipulates with his employer 
that he be allowed to eat of the fruit, he may eat 
without regard to tithing; but if his stipulation 
includes one of his dependents, or if he sends one of 
his dependents instead, the latter will not be privi- 
leged to partake of the fruit before the tithe is prop- 
erly set aside. [The laborer is by law entitled to 
eat of the produce he handles (see B. M. vii. 2 et 
seq.), as a kind of charity; comp. В. M. 92a et seq.] 
After the crop reaches the employer's enclosed 
premises the laborer may eat thereof only if his em- 
ployer has not promised to board him. 

Ch. v.: Laws regarding cases in which one is re- 
quired to pay tithes when he transplants vegetables; 
laws regarding the sale of crops to one who is sus- 
pected of non-observance; law regarding the pay- 
ing of tithes in the case of vegetable fields purchased 
in Syria. 

S. S. 5. М. 

MA'ASIYYOT. See ANECDOTES. 

MACCABZEAN, THE: Monthly magazine of 
Jewish life and literature published in New York; 
established Oct., 1901, as the outcome of a resolution 
unanimously passed at a convention of the societies 
affiliated with the Federation of American Zionists, 
held at Philadelphia in the June preceding. 

Until June, 1902, “The Maccabzan " was issued 
partly in English and partly in Yiddish under tlie 
editorship of Louis Lipsky. By a resolution of the 
convention held in Boston in June, 1902, the Yid- 





dish department was dropped, and the editorial chair 


has since been occupied by J. de Haas. In 1908 
(Jan.) the publication was incorporated as a stock- 
company, the Federation holding the majority of the 
stock, and Prof. Richard Gottheil being appointed 
president of the company. The present (1904) pres- 
ident is G. H. Mayer; M. B. Laude, William Morris, 
and J. II. Lieberman are respectively vice-president, 
treasurer, and secretary. 

G. 8. 

MACCABZEANS, THE: Association of English 
Jewish professional men and others; founded in 1892; 
its aim is social intercourse and cooperation among 
its members with a view to the promotion of the 
higher interests of the Jewish race. At first mem- 
bership was not limited to any one class in the com- 
munity, but shortly after the establishment of the 
club admission was restricted to Jewish professional 
men. The term “professional men” was, how- 
ever, very widely interpreted, and subsequent legis- 
lation has empowered the committee to elect in any 
year ten Jews who have become prominent by rea- 
son of their public services or their connection with 
literature, science, or art. These specially elected 
members must not number more than one in four of 
the ordinary membership. 

The establishment of the Maccabzans was pri- 
marily due to Herman Cohen, with whom the idea 
originated, and whose efforts were well supported 
by several professional friends, including Solomon 
J. Solomon, A.R.A. (first president); and Asher I. 
Myers (treasurer), Herman Cohen himself became 
first honorary secretary. The Maccabeans hold fre- 


quent meetings for the reading and discussion of 
papers of Jewish interest. Not only do these meet- 


ings offer a free platform on which all parties in the 

community meet and discuss controversial topics of 

general interest, but asa result of papers read before 

the Maccabeeans the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, the Jew- 

ish Athletic Association, and the Education Aid 

Society, among other movements, have been started. 
J. A. M. Н. 


MACCABEES, THE (Greek, Oi Моккаваіо) : 
Name given to the Hasmonean family. Originally 
the designation “Maccabeus” (Jerome, “ Macha- 
bzus ”) was applied solely to Judas, the third son of 
Mattathias the Hasmonean (I Macc. ii. 4, iii. 1, e£ pas- 
sim), Mattathias’ other sons having different sur- 
names; but as Judas became the leader of the party 
after his father's death, and as he was also the most 
heroic warrior, his surname was applied not only 
to all the descendants of Mattathias, but even to 
others who took part in the revolutionary move- 
ment under the leadership of the Hasmoneans. 
Hence the title *Books of the Maccabees." 

The ctymology of the name, in spite of the efforts 
of the scholars, who have advanced various theories 
on the subject, remains undetermined, According 
to Jerome (^ Prologus Galeatus "), the First Book of 
the Maccabees was originally written in Hebrew. 
Origen (in Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl." book vi., last 
chapter) even gives the Hebrew title, *33 aw yny 

N: thus the Greek and Latin forms of the name 
must have been transliterations from the Hebrew. 

But the original Hebrew text is lost; and there is 
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no mention of the name either in the 'Talmud or in 
the Midrash, where the family is always referred to 
as “the Hasmoneans.” In later Hebrew writings 
the name occurs in two forms, *250, transliterated 
from the Latin, and 3p, according to the Greek 
spelling. The latter form is generally explained as 
meaning “the hammer,” a surname given to Judas 
on account of his heroism. Iken (“Symbolæ Litte- 
тати,” i. 184, Bremen, 1744) derives it from the Ara- 
bic “mankab” (== * general”), while, according to 
others, the name originated in the fact that Modin, 
where Mattathias dwelt, was in the territory of Gad 
(Reland, “ Palästina,” p. 901), the banner of which 
tribe bore the inscription app, the final letters of 
the names Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

1335 is, however, the preferred form; it occurs in 
ч Yosippon" (ch. xx.), and is explained by Gorionides 
as meaning * the hero," though it is not known in 
what way. Othersexplain it as composed of the 
initials of miT YORI TYD "D (Ex. xv. 11), written 
on the banner of the Hasmoneans, or as the initials 
of pm ја qn» wrnno. But the statement that 
it was the surname of Judas only is against these 
interpretations. Curtiss (“The Name Macha- 
bee," Leipsic, 1876) derives it from map = “to 
extinguish”; thus ‘159 would mean “the extin- 
guisher,” which agrees with the interpretation of 
Gorionides. Finally, the following two opinions 
may be added: (1) that the Hebrew read ‘лр = 
“he who hides himself,” referring to the fact that 
the Hasmoncans hid themselves in the mountains (I 
-Macc. ii. 28); (2) that of Filosseno Luzzatto that 
itis a Greek word, an anagram of Bruatopáxoc = “ vio- 
lent warrior." For the history of the Maccabees 


sec HASMONEANS; JUDAS MACCABEUS; MaTTATHIAS 
MACCABEUS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Levi, in Mossé, ii. 6; E. Levi, in Univers 
Israélite, xlvi. 330 ; D. Oppenheim, in Ha-Maggid, xvii., Nos. 
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J. M. SEL. 

MACCABEES, BOOKS ОЕ: I. There are four 
books which pass under this name—I, II, III, and 
IV Maccabees. The first of these is the only one of 
the four which can be regarded as a reliable histor- 
ical source. 

I Maccabees: The First Book of the Maccabees 
covers the period of forty years from the accession 
of Antiochus (175 в.с.) to the death of Simon the 
Maccabee (135 8.c.). Its contents are as follows: 
Ch. i. 1-9 is a brief historical introduction; 1. 10-11. 
70 treats of the rise of the Maccabean revolt; iii. 
1-ix. 22 is devoted to the Maccabean struggle under 
Judas; ix. 93-xii. 58, to the fortunes of Israel under 
Jonathan; xiii. l-xvi. 94, to the administration of 
Simon. The events are followed with intense inter- 
est and sympathy. At times the enthusiasm of the 
writer rises to a high pitch and breaks out into 
poetry of a genuine Semitic character (comp. iii. 
8-9) The style is simple, terse, restrained, and ob- 
jective, modeled throughout on that of the historical 
books of the Old Testament. The fact that just 
proportions are observed in treating the different 
parts of the narrative proves the author to have 
been a writer of considerable skill. He dates all 
events in terms of the Seleucid era. 





It is clear from the Semitic idioms which occur 
throughout the work that it was composed in a 
Semitic language (see, for example, ii. 40, iv. 2), and 

certain passages indicate with great 

Original clearness that the original language 
Language. was Hebrew (see ii. 89, iii. 19). То 

this fact Origen and Jerome also bear 
testimony, though it is possible that the version 
or paraphrase known to them was Aramaic. 

The Hebrew original seems not to have borne 
the name * Maccabees," though it is not known what 
was its real designation. Eusebius (“ Hist. Eccl.” 
vi 25) quotes Origen as authority for the name 
Zapßnð Zaßavaı Е?, а name which has been explained 
in many different ways. For some of these see Grimm 
(“Das Erste Buch der Makkabier,” p. xvii.). Dal- 
man (“Grammar,” p. 6), whom Torrey (Cheyne and 
Black, “Encyc. Bibl.”) follows, takes the name asa 
corruption of Nipen ГИЛ ABD (= “Book of the 
Hasmoneans”). If this be the correct interpretation, 
an Aramaic translation of the book must have been 
made at an early time, and it was this translation 
which was known to Origen and Jerome—a view 
which does not seemimprobable. Be this as it may, 
the Hebrew was translated very early into Greek, 
and the Greek only has survived. The Greek ver- 
sion seems to be a literal one, often preserving the 
Semitic, and sometimes even the Hebrew, idiom; 
but it is clear, and probably it is, on the whole, a 
satisfactory translation. It is transmitted in three 
uncial manuscripts of the Septuagint—the Codex 
Sinaiticus, the Codex Alexandrinus, and the Codex 
Venetus—as well as in several cursives. 


Concerning the author no information is obtain- 
able beyond that which may be inferred from the 
book itself. He was a devout and patriotic Jew 


who lived and wrote in Palestine. This latter fact 
is proved by his intimate and exact geographical 
knowledge of the Holy Land (comp. 
iii. 24; vii. 19; ix. 2-4, 88, 84, 43; xii. 
36-40; xiii. 92, 98; xvi. 5, 6) and by 
his lack of accurate knowledge of any of the foreign 
countries which he mentions. The author was also 
a loyal admirer of the Hasmonean family; he be- 
lieved that to it Israel owed her deliverance and 
existence. He admired not only the military deeds 
of Judas (comp. v. 63), but also those of Jonathan 
(comp. x. 15-21) and Simon (comp. xiv. 4-15) The 
narrative is told not as though deliverance came by 
miracle, but as though it was due to the military 
genius of these men, exercised under the favoring 
guidance of God (i. 64, iii. 8). Curiously enough 
the word “God” does not appear in the work, nor 
does the word “Lord.” The idea is not lacking, 
however, as in the Book of Esther, but is repre- 
sented by “Heaven,” or by the pronoun “He.” The 
author was a deeply religious man in spite of this 
mannerism. lle was very zealous for the Law and 
for the national religious institutions (see i. 11, 15, 
48; ii, 20-22; iii. 21), for the Scriptures (i. 56, iti. 
48), and for the Temple (i. 21, 39; iii. 48). 

Tt should be noted, also, that throughout the work 
the priesthood is represented in a favorable light. 
The renegade priests Jason and Menelaus are not 
mentioned—a fact in striking contrast with the 
treatrnent which the Second Book of the Maccabees 


Author. 
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accords them. From these facts Geiger conjectured 
that the author was a Sadducee, and most recent 
writers follow him in this opinion, although they 
consider him wrong in calling the First Book of the 
Maccabees a partizan document; its temperate and 
just tone certainly redeems it from such a stricture. 
The terminus а quo of the work is found in the 
fact that John Hyrcanus L, who be- 
Date. gan to reign in 135 n.c., is mentioned 
at the close of the book (xvi. 21-24). 
As the Romans are throughout spoken of in terms 
of respect and friendliness, it is clear that the ter- 
minus ad quem must be sought at some time be- 
fore the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey in 68 
B.C. Аз to whether the date can be more nearly de- 
termined scholars are not agreed. The determining 
fact is held by most to be the statement in xvi. 98, 
24, that the “rest of the acts of John... are 
written in the chronicles of his high-priesthood.” 
It is thought by many that this implies that John 
had died and Шаба suflicient time had elapsed since 
his death to permit the circulation of the chronicles. 
Bissell (Lange's “Commentary,” p. 479) thinks that 
not more than a score or two of years had passed, 
while Schürer (* Hist. of the Jewish People,” div. 
ii, vol. iii, p. 8) and Fairweather (in * Cambridge 
Bible” and Hastings, “Dict. Bible”) think that not 
more than à decade or two had elapsed, and date the 
work in the first or second decade of the first century 
B.C. Torrey, on the other hand, thinks (“ Encyc. 
Bibl") that this reference to the chronicle of the 
priesthood is an imitation of well-known passages 
in the Books of Kings, that it was intended solely 
as a compliment to John, and that the work was 
composed early in his reign (¢.e., soon after 185 в.с.) 
by one who had been an interested spectator of the 
whole Maccabean movement. The vivid character 
of the narrative and the fact that it closes so abruptly 
after the death of Simon make this a very plausible 
view. 

Those who maintain thelater date of the work are 
obliged to account for the vivid details which it 

contains by supposing that the writer 

Sources employed older sources, such as let- 

and ters and memoranda. In Torrey’s 

Integrity. view no such sources are needed, as 

the author, where he did not have per- 

sonal knowledge, could have talked with partici- 

pants or eye-witnesses of the events. In cither case 

the First Book of the Maccabees is one of the best 
sources known for the history of the Jews. 

J. D. Michaelis held that Josephus used the He- 
brew original of the book, which differed in some 
important particulars from the present text. Desti- 
non (* Die Quellen des Josephus," 1882) revived this 
theory and endeavored to prove (pp. 80 e£ seg.) that 
ch. xiv.-xvi. were not contained in the edition used 
by Josephus. Destinon bases his argument on the 
fact that Josephus treats this portion very scantily 
in comparison with his treatment of the other ma- 
terial of the book, although these chapters contain 
quite as much and as interesting material. He 
has been followed by Wollhausen (*I. J. G.” pp. 222 
et seq.). But Torrey (in * Encyc. Bibl.”), by utilizing 
the investigations of Mommsen, has shown that Jo- 
sephus actually knew some of this material and in- 





troduced it at a later point in his work (^ Ant." xiv, 
8, $ 5), in describing the history of Hyrcanus II. 
In all probability, therefore, the First Book of the 
Maccabees has retained its original form. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grimm, Das Erste Buch der Makkabtier, in 

Kurzgefasstes Exeyetisches Handbuch zu den Apolery- 

phen, 1853; Wace, Аросгириа: Bissell, Apocrypha, in 

Lange’s Commentary; Fairweather aud Black, First Book of 

Maccabees, in Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges: 

Kautzsch, Apokryphen; Torrey, Schweizer’s Hebrew 

Text of I Maccabees, in Jour. Bib. Lit. xxii. 51-59. 

II Maccabees: The Second Book of the Macca- 
bees opens with two letters written by Jews resident 
in Palestine to brethren dwelling in Egypt. The first 
letter occupies ch. i. 1-10a; the second, ch. i. 10b- 
ii. 18. These letters, it is thought by some, formed 
no part of the original work. The preface is found 
in ch. fi. 19-32, and states that Jason of Cyrene had 
composed tive books on the Maccabean revolt, which 
the writer undertakes to epitomize for his readers. 
Ch. iii. relates how the attempt of Heliodorus to 
plunder the Temple was miraculously thwarted; 
ch. iv. narrates the wickedness of the high priests 
Jason and Menelaus, and of Simon, the Temple 
overseer; ch. v., how Antiochus began the persecu- 
tion of the Jews; ch. vi. and vii., the story of the 
martyrdom of Eleazarand the seven young men and 
their mother; while ch. viiii-xv. are occupied with 
the history of the wars of Judas Maccabeus. 

The time covered by this material is barely fifteen 
years, from the very end of.the reign of Seleucus 

IV., whose servant was Holiodorus, 
Historical to the victory of Judas over Nicanor 
and (175-160 в.с.). The reason why the 
Religious book terminates here is to be found in 
Character. its aim, which was to set before the 
Jews of the Diaspora the importance 
of observing the two Maccabean feasts—the Feast 
of the Dedication and the Feast of Nicanor. In no 
other way, the writer believed, could they share in 
the glory and the fruits of the great struggle for 
liberty. The author is so intent on this that though 
he has Jauded Judas as a splendid example of relig- 
ious patriotism he passes in silence over his. death. 
The writer further takes occasion often to impress 
upon his readers the sacred character of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, which the Diaspora might easily un- 
dervalue. In contrast with I Maccabees, the lan- 
guage of IT Maccabees is highly religious. Godap- 
pears as the great “Sovereign” who miraculously 
delivers His people (see iii. 24 and, perhaps, ii. 21). 
The author is a religious teacher (sce iii. 1 e£ seq., 
iv. 15-17, v. 17-20, et al.); he did not write for the 
sake of the history as such. This places his work 
in a very different class from that of I Maccabees. 
In the earlier part he supplies some welcome infor- 
mation not contained in I Maccabees, and in nearly 
every chapter are interesting facts—some of them 
confirmed by Josephus—which may, with caution, 
be used. But his purpose, style, and temperament 
ате such that, since the time of Ewald, it has been 
recognized that the work is not a sober and re- 
strained history like I Maccabees, but is rhetorical 
and bombastic. 

One important fact to be noted is the writer's be- 
lief in the bodily resurrection of the dead (sce vii. 9, 
11, 14, 86; xiv. 16; and especially xii. 48-45). This, 
together with his attitude toward the priesthood as 
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shown in his lifting the veil which I Maccabees had 
drawn over Jason and Menelaus, led Bertholdt and 
Geiger to regard the author as a Pharisee and the 
work asa Pharisaic party document. This much, 
at least, is truo—the writer's sympathies were with 
the Pharisees. The author claims that he epito- 
mized the work of Jason of Cyrene (ii. 28), which 
seems to have been his only source, 
unless he himself prefixed the two lct- 
ters to his work. Jason isthought by 
Schürer (Lc. p. 212) to have compiled his work 
from hearsay shortly after 160 B.C. at Cyrene. If 
this is true, the work cf Jason, like II Maccabees, 
concluded with the victory over Nicanor. There 
can be no doubt that both the work of Jason and 
that of his epitomizer (¢.¢., the author of II Macca- 
bees) were written in Greek, and that the latter was 
a Hellenistic Jew. 

There is а reference in ch. xv. 87 to the Book of 
Esther, which would preclude any carlier date of 
authorship than about 130 B.c. (see Cornill, “ Bin- 
leitung,” p. 252). On the other hand, II Maccabees 
was known to the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (sce Peak, in “The Century Bible,” p. 228) 
and to Philo (see Schürer, l.e. p. 214). The work, 
therefore, must have been composed about the be- 
ginning of the common era. 

The two letters prefixed to II Maccabees have ex- 
cited much discussion. Some scholars regard them 
as the basis of the author’s work, which he himself 
prefixed to it because they treat of the topics of 
which he wished to speak—the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem and the importance 
of observing its feasts. Others hold 
that the letters were placed in their 
present position by a later hand, while some believe 
them to be fabricated. There is in the letters noth- 
ing which is inconsistent with their belonging to the 
time from which they profess to come, and there 
scems to be no good reason for doubting that it was 
the epitomist himself who prefixed them to the 
book. For details see the works mentioned below. 


Sources. 


The 
Letters. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grimm, Zweites, Drittes, und V. iertes Bücher 
der Makkabéier, in Kurzgefasstes Exvegetisches Handbuch 
zu den Apokryphen: Wace, Apocrypha; Kautzsch, Apo- 
kryphen; Bruston, Trois Lettres des Juifs de Palestine, in 
Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1890, x. 110 её seq.; Torrey, Die Briefe 
ә Makkahiier, i. 1-11. 18, ib. 1900, xx. 225 el seq. ; Herkenne, 
Die Briefe zu Beginn des Zweiten Makkabtierbuches, 1904. 


III Maccabees: The Third Book of the Macca- 
bees has in reality nothing to do either with the 
Maccabees or with theirtimes. It received its name 
probably because it is a fiction concerning the perse- 
cution of the Jews by a foreign king; that king 
was Ptolemy Philopator (222-205 в.с.). The story 
runs as follows: After Ptolemy’s defeat of Antio- 
chus ШЇ. in 217 в.с., at the battle of Raphia, the 
former visited Jerusalem and tried to enter the Tem- 
ple, but was miraculously prevented (i. 1-1. 24). Re- 
turning to Alexandria, he assembled the Jews in the 
hippodrome to be massacred, but the necessity of 
writing down their names exhausted the paper in 
Egypt, so that they escaped (ii. 25-iv. 21). Next the 
king devised a plan for having the Jews trampled to 
death by clephants; this also was frustrated in vari- 
ous improbable ways (v. 1-vi. 21). The king then 
underwent a change of heart and bestowed great 
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favor on the Jews, and the day on which this oc- 
curred was ever after celebrated as a festival in 
memory of the deliverance (vi. 22-vii. 28). 

The author of this fiction was certainly an Alex- 
andrian Jew who wrote in Greek, for its style is 
even more rhetorical and bombastic than that of 
II Maccabees. The work begins abruptly and is 
thought to be but a fragment of a once larger 
whole. Whether there is any foundation for the 
story concerning Philopator with which the writer 
begins there is no means of knowing. If true, it is 
one of a very few grains of fact in the whole account. 
Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii. 5) tells how Ptolemy 
Physco (146-117 в.с.) cast the Jews of Alexandria, 
who, as adherents of Cleopatra, were his political 

opponents, to intoxicated elephants. 

Author- When the elephants turned on his own 

ship and people the king saw a sudden appari- 
Character. tion and gave up his purpose. The 

Jews, it is added, celebrate the day of 
their deliverance. It would seem that the author of 
III Maccabees, anxious to connect this celebration 
with Jerusalem, has transferred it to an earlier 
Ptolemy and given it an entirely unhistorical set- 
ting. His narrative can not be regarded as a suc- 
cessful fiction, asit abounds in psychological as well 
as historical improbabilities. 

This work was written later than II Maccabees, 
for itsauthor made use of that book (seeii. 9; comp. 
II Macc. vi. 18 et seg. and xiv. 35 with III Macc. iii. 
25-83; see also Grimm, Le. p. 220). He can not have 
written earlier, therefore, than the end of the first 
century в.с. On the other hand, he can not have 
written later than the first century c.E. or his work 
would not have been used by Christians. Ewald 
regarded this work as а polemic against Caligula 
and dated it accordingly about 40 c.E.; this view 
has been abandoned by more recent writers, since 
Philopator is not represented as claiming divine 
honors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to the works cited in the bibliogra- 
phy to thesecond part of this article: Deissmann, Bible Steg- 
ies, 1901, pp. 841-345 ; I. Abrahams, in J. Q. R. 1596-97, ix. 89 
et seg.; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 611-614. 


IV Maccabees: The Fourth Book of the Macca- 
bees, so called, is à semiphilosophic discourse, or 
sermon, on the *supremacy of the pious reason x 
(ch. i. 1). It consists of a prologue (i. 1-12) and of 
two principal parts. The first of these (i. 18-iii. 18) 
is devoted to the elucidation of the author's philo- 
sophical thesis, and the second (iii. 19-xvili. 24) to 
the illustration of the thesis by examples drawn 
from IL Maccabees. In the latter portion of the 
work there is, first (iii. 19-iv. 26), a brief review of 
the sufferings of the Jews under Seleucus and his 
son (?) Antiochus Epiphanes; the conquering power 
of reason is illustrated (v. 1-vii. 28) by the example 
of Eleazar, drawn from II Macc, v. 18-31; by that 
of the seven brethren (vii. 24-xiv. 10), drawn from 
II Mace. vii. 1-93; and by that of their mother (xiv. 
ii-xvi. 25), taken from II Macc. vii. 95 et seg. In 
ch. xvii. and xviii. the author expresses his impres- 
sions with reference to these martyrdoms. 

It appears, therefore, that the only connection this 
work has with the Maccabees is in the fact that the , 
author's illustrations are drawn from the Second 
Book of the Maccabees. 
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Ch. xviii, 3-24 has been thought by several schol- 
ars to be the work of a later hand, but the opinion 
does not appear to be well founded. 
Integrity Ch. xvii. 2 would form a weak ending 
and to the book, while xviii, 20-24 suits 
Character. well the style of the author of the 
earlier parts, and the apparent incon- 
gruity of xviii. 6-19 would seem to be designed in 
this hortatory composition to make a Strong im- 
pression on its hearers. This latter view is Strength- 
ened if it beremembered that tho work is throughout 
a discourse addressed directly to listeners (comp. i. 
1, 7; i. 18; xiil. 19; xviii 1) Ewald and Freuden- 
thal called it à sermon and held that it is an exam- 
ple of Alexandrian synagogue preaching, but this 
view is now abandoned, for even in tho Diaspora 
the sermon of the synagogue was usually founded 
ona passage from the Bible. This discourse, also, 
is too abstruse for an ordinary congregation; it is 
an address to a more select circle. 

Its style is oratorical and ornate, though not so 
extravagant as that of III Maccabees. It contains 
а large philosophie element of the Stoic type, 
though its author possessed a taste for philosophy 
rather than real philosophical insight. It contains 
also а core of Judaism. The writer was a Jew who 
could clothe his religion in a philosophie garb in 
accordance with the tendency of the times. The 
Hellenie and the Jewish elements in his work both 
appear at their best and in a combination almost 
without a parallel; the nearest example is the New 
Testament Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It is probable, therefore, that the author of IV 
Maccabees was an Alexandrian Jew. Eusebius 
(* Hist. Eccl." iii. 10) and Jerome (“De Viris Illus- 
tribus,” xiii) ascribe the work to Josephus—an 
opinion which was for а long time followed, and 

which has eaused the text of IV Mac- 

Author  cabecs to be included in many editions 
and Date. of the works of Josephus. But the 

language and style of the work differ 
So radically from those of the writings of Josephus 
that it is clear that this isa mistaken opinion. Of 
some of its historical combinations, asin iv. band v. 1, 
Josephus could hardly have been guilty. The wri- 
ter of IV Maccabees had certainly come under the 
influence of the culture of Alexandria, even if he 
lived and wrote in some other city. As to the time 
when the book was written, the data for an opinion 
are the same as in the case of III Maccabees: it was 
written probably at the close of the last century 
B.C. or during the first century c.E., and before the 
time of Caligula, for the Jews seem to have been at 
peace at the time. 

The writer is a strong believer in immortality, but 
he has abandoned the Pharisaic Standpoiut of II 
Maccabees, which recognizes a bodily resurrection, 
and holds to the view that all souls exist forever, 
the good being together ina state of happiness (xvii. 
18), with the Patriarchs (v. 87) and with God (ix. 8 

and xvii. 18) "These views are the 


Escha- more striking as they are entwined 
tology. with the same narratives which in II 


Maccabees express the more material- 
istic view. "The writer holds, also, that the suffering 
of the martyrs was vicarious; by it Шоу wrought 





deliverance for their nation (comp. i. 11, xvii, 19- 

38, xviii. 94). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the Greek textof IV Maccabees, as well as 
of the other books, see Swete, T'he Old Testament in Greek, 
vol. jii., 1894 ; for the translation, see Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 
ii. et аең. for introductions, see Bissell in Lange’s Com- 

mentary, and senürer, History of the Jewish Peoples see 

also Bensly, T'he Fourth Book of Maccabees i n Syriac, 1-95. 

T. С. А. В. 

II.* I Maccabees, now extant only in Greek, was 
originally composed in Hebrew or Aramaic, most 
probably the former; but the original can not have 
been long in circulation, The fragment of a Hebrew 
text of I Maccabees published by Chwolson (1896) 
and again by Schweizer (1901) is not part of the 

original; and it may well be that even 

I Macca- Origen knew only an Aramaic irans- 

bees. lation and not the original. He calls 
(Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl." у]. 25) I Mac- 

сарсеѕ Xapfiy8 Ya(p)Savaed, a title which has given 
rise to much conjecture, Only two suggestions need 
be named: Derenbourg’s Sy 2 У mi sap (* Book 
of the Family of the Chief of the People of God”), 
given in his * Essai sur l’ Histoire et la Géographie de 
la Palestine” (p. 450, Paris, 1867), and Dalman's 

NODUM nma 5D, in his “Grammatik des Jüdisch- 

Paliistinischen Aramüisch ” (p. 6, Leipsic, 1894). Of 

the name “ Maccabees” it may be mentioned that in 

a text of the Megillat Anteyukas (“J. Q. R." xi. 291 

et seg.) the reading is NIPA (= “the zealot”), which 

would be very acceptable were it better attested. 

As to the date of the book, much turns on the mean- 
ing of the last two verses. Some critics, indeed, doubt 
the authenticity of the whole of the last section 
(xiv. 16-xvi. 24), but the trend of opinion is in favor 
of the integrity of the book. Sehürer and Niese 
(in * Kritik der Beiden Makkabiierbiicher,” Berlin, 
1900) maintain that the last verses imply that I 
Maccabecs was written after the death of John Hyr- 
canus (105 B.c.), but there is good reason for hold- 
ing that the reference is to the beginning (185 B.c.) 
and not to the end of Hyrcanus' reign (see *J. Q. 
R.” xiii. 519 e£ seg.). 

Critics are practically unanimous in attaching 
great value to I Maccabees as a historical record. 
“On the whole, the book must be pronounced а 
work of the highest valuo, comparing favorably, in 
point of trustworthiness, with the best Greek and 
Roman histories” (Torrey). This is high praise; 
but it is fully deserved (comp. Schürer, * Gesch." 
iii. 141). Niese (Le.) has done good service in vin- 
dicating the authenticity of Judas' embassy to 
Rome; and it is no peculiar demerit in I Maccabees 
that in the reports of the numbers engaged in bat- 
tle, of speeches, and even of documents, its account 
is inexact and sometimes quite incredible. Such 
defects are shared by Thucydides and Livy. The 
substance, not the exact form, of documents was 
given by ancient historians. On the other hand, it 
differs somewhat from the Biblical histories in its 
standpoint. The divine element is not wanting, and 
success is ultimately traced (as in Mattathias’ death- 
bed utterances) to God. Judas invariably sings 
psalms of thanksgiving for victory, and the key-note 
of the revolt is “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 





*A second article on the Book of Maccabees is inserted as 
treating the subject from a Jewish standpoint.—J. 
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but unto thy name give glory” (Ps. exv. 1). The 
period also, as many hold, gave rise to numerous new 
psalms. But in 1 Maccabees, nevertheless, history 
is written from the human standpoint. Victory is 
earned by endeavor as well as bestowed by grace. 
Partly because of this phenomenon, it was urged by 
Geiger (* Urschrift,” 1857, pp. 200-280) that one 
may detect а dynastic purpose in the book and that 
its author was а Sadducean apologist for the Has- 
moncans. 

It is certainly true that the author is silent con- 
cerning the worst excesses of the (Sadducean) high 
priests, and attaches primary importance to the 
founder of the dynasty, Mattathias. Mattathias is 
unknown to IL Maceabees, though the latter is sup- 
posed by Geiger to be a Pharisaic counterblast to 
the Sadducean 1 Maccabees. Yet, strangely enough, 
in the Pharisaic tradition of the Talmud and Syna- 
gogue Mattathias plays a large part, so large that 
Judas is thrown into the background. 

On one important point some modern writers are 
unfair to the book. God is not “named” in it; the 
term “heaven” replaces the divine name. From 
this the inference has been drawn that “God was 
absolutely conceived as reigning in the remote 
heaven, and no longer as dwelling among the peo- 
ple by the Shekinah ” (Fairweather and Black, “I 
Maccabees,” Introduction, p. 47). This is as false 
an inference as would be a similar conclusion from 
the opening words of the Lord's Prayer, “Our Father 
whoartin Heaven.” God is not “named” through- 
out the Lord's Prayer. 1n I Maccabees the personal 
pronoun is most significantly used (iii, 22, 51; iv. 
10, 55) with relation to the term “heaven”; and, 
more remarkable still, the pronoun issometimes used 
(ii. 61) without any noun at all: * And thus consider 
ye from generation to generation, that none that put 
their trust in him shall want for strength." "Phat 
there grew up a disinclination to “name” God is 
undoubted; but whatever the origin of this scrupu- 
losity, it was not any sense of the remoteness of God 
(see discussion by Benjacob, “Im Namen Gottes,” 
p. 164, Berlin, 1903). From the Maccabean period 
onward God becomes ever nearer to Israel. Tf there 
was a fault at all, it was not that God became too 
transcendent; the tendency was rather in the direc- 
tion of overfamiliarity than of undue aloofness. 

Unlike I Maccabees, the book known as IT Macca- 
bees was written in Greek. For the history of the 
war it is of less value than I Maccabees, though 
some recent writers (in particular Niese) have main- 
tained the opposite opinion. It adds, however, im- 
portant particulars regarding the events that led up 
to the Maccabean revolt. Besides this, П Maccabees, 
written quite independently of I Maccabees, is a 
strong support of the general truth of the familiar 
story of the revolt, though II Maccabees is embel- 

lished with angelical and miraculous 

II Macca- ornament foreign to the first book. 
bees. Its style is rhetorical, its purpose di- 
dactic. It emanated from Alexandria 

and was addressed to the Greek-speaking Jews of 
the Diaspora. It was designed to impress on them 
the unity of Judaism, the importance of Jerusalem 
as the center of religious life, and the duty of ob- 
serving the two feasts of Hanukkah and Nicanor's 
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Day (see Nicanor). That the book has a Pharisaic 
color is undoubted, but not in the sense of being 
a partizan pamphlet in reply to I Maccabees, which, 
indeed, the author of IL Maccabees most probably 
did not know. Moreover, П Maccabees takes no 
account of Mattathias, nor, indeed, of any of the 
band of heroes except Judas; and this is not easily 
forced into evidence of Pharisaic partizanship. On 
the other hand, in II Macc. xiv. 6 Judas is repre- 
sented as the leader of the Hasidwans, who have 
many points in common with the Pharisees, and from. 
whom the Hasmoneans were soon alienated. 

Of specifically non-Sadducean doctrines, II Mac- 
cabees has a very clear expression of belief in the 
resurrection, Death 1з а *short pain that bringeth. 
everlasting life” (IL Macc. vii. 86; comp. other pas- 
sages in the same chapter and xiv. 46). Judasis rep- 
resented (II Mace, xii. 48 et seg.) as making offerings 
for the dead because *he took thought of the resur- 
rection.? "Phe reference to such offerings is, how- 
ever, without parallel in Jewish literature, and noth- 
ing is otherwise known of such offerings being made 
at the Temple in Jerusalem (see Israel Lévi, *La 
Commemoration des Ames dans le Judaïsme,” in 
“R. E. J.” xxix. 48). 

The book is usually held to belong to the latter part 
of the first century B.C. ; Jason (of whose work it pur- 
ports to bean epitome) wroteat least a century earlier. 
Niese places П Maccabees at the date 125-124 B.C., 
thus regarding it as older than, as well as superior 
to, I Maccabees. In this preference of the second 
to the first book, Niese stands practically alone, but 
he has done great service in vindicating the impor- 
tance and value of the former (comp. also Sluys, 
* De Maecabieorum Libris I et II Queestiones,” Am- 
sterdam, 1904). It remains to add that the authen- 
ticity of the letters prefixed to II Maccabees has 
been fiercely assailed. Yet it is coming to be recog- 
nized that the letters have a clear bearing on the 
design of the book, as explaiued above, and it is 
quite conceivable, though very improbable, that 
they were part of the original work of Jason. On 
these letters see, besides earlier literature, Herkenne, 
“Die Briefe zu Beginn des Zweiten Makkabüer- 
buchs," Freiburg, 1904. 

One point remains. The martyrdoms described 
in II Maceabees, especially of the mother and her 
seven sons, have given the book undying value as 
an inspiration and encouragement to the faithful of 
all ages and creeds. As will be seen below (in con- 
nection with IV Maccabees), this feature of the Mac- 
cabean hervism made a special appeal to the Chris- 
tianity of the first four centuries. “ The figure of 
the martyr, as the Church knows it, dates from the 
persecution of Antiochus; all subsequent martyrol- 
ogies derive from the Jewish books which recorded 
the sufferings of those who in that day were strong 
and did exploits” (E. Bevan, “ House of Seleucus,” 
1902, ii. 175). 

III Maccabees purports to record a persecution of 
the Jews in Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy 
(IV.) Philopator (222-204 s.c.) The Jews are as- 
sembled in the hippodrome, and 500 infuriated ele- 
phants are to be let looseupon them. In the event 
the elephants turned against the persecutors, and the 
Jews not only escaped, but were treated with much 
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honor by the king. That there is much of the fabu- 
lous in this story is obvious, and it may well be that 
the similar story told in Josephus 
ATI Macca- (“Contra Ap.” ii. 5) concerning Ptole- 
bees. my (VIL) Physcon is, as most assume, 
the original of III Maccabees. The 
book would thus belong at the latest to the first cen- 
tury с.Е.; at the earliest to the last century в.с. Re- 
cently important new light has been thrown on the 
book by the discovery of early Jewish settlements 
inthe Fayum. On independent gounds, the present 
writer (^J. Q. R.” ix. 89) and Prof. A. Büchler 
(“Tobiaden und Oniaden," pp. 172 et seg., Vienna, 
1899) have put forward the theory that the book re- 
fers to a persecution in the Fayum. Certainly, the 
rapid transference of Jewish allegiance from Egyp- 
tian to Syrian hegemony about 200 в.с. finds its ex- 
planation if the Jewsof Egypt were then undergoing 
persecution. That the author was an Alexandrian 
is unquestionable. On the other hand, Willrich 
(* Hermes," 1904, xxxix. 244) disputes the Fayum 
theory and supports the view that the book is best 
explained as referring to Caligula. 

The beautiful work known as IV Maccabees is a 
homily, not a history. As Freudenthal was the 
first to show, it is a sermon addressed to a Greek- 
speaking audience, and delivered probably on Hanuk- 

kah (* Die FlaviusJosephus Beigelegte 
IV Macca- Schrift über die Herrschaft der Ver- 
bees. nunft [IV Makkabüerbuch]," Bres- 
lau, 1869), the thesis being that, rea- 
son (religion) can control the passions; the author 
illustrates this from many examples, especially from 
the story of the Maccabean martyrdoms asrelated in 
П Macc. vi, vii. A very noble level of eloquence is 
reached by the writer, and the book is in many ways 
one of the best products of the syncretism of He- 
braic and Greek thought. 

The authorship of IV Maccabees was at one 
time ascribed (as by Eusebius, Jerome, and other 
authorities) to Josephus, but this is clearly wrong. 
Nothing can with definiteness be asserted as to the 
date of the book; it belongs probably to the period 
Shortly before the fall of Jerusalem. .In its present 
form it contains possibly some Christian interpola- 
tions (e.g., vii. 19, xiii. 17, xvi. 95), but they are cer- 
tainly very few and insignificant. Later on, Chris- 
tian homilists used the same topic, tlie martyrdoms, 
as the theme for sermons; the Church maintained 
3, Maccabean feast (though not on the same date as 
the Jews) for at least four centuries. Homilies by 
Gregory Nazienzen and Chrysostom for the festival 
of Aug. 1 (the “Birthday of the Maccabees”) are 
extant on this subject. On the “Maccabees as 
Christian Saints” see Maas in * Monatsschrift,” 
xliv. 145 et seg. 

V Maccabees, so called by Cotton (^Five Books 
of Maccabees,” 1882), is known also as the Arabic II 
Maccabees. It is included in the Paris and London 

Polyglots. It has clear relations to 

V Macca- II Maccabees, the Arabic “ Yosippus,” 

bees. and the Hebrew “ Yosippon.” Late in 

origin and without historical value, 

the book is, however, of considerable importance 
from other points of view, 


J. I. A. 








MACEDONIA : Country of southeastern Ru- 
rope; now a part of the Turkish empire. It is the 
native country of Alexander the Great, who is, there- 
fore, called * Alexander the Macedonian ” in rabbin- 
ical writings. In Dan. xi. 80 the Macedonians are 
mentioned under the пате “Kittim” (R. V.), and 
Eusebius and the Hebrew Josephus or Gorionides 
(Knobel, * Vólkertafel," p. 108) use the same desig- 
nation. 

In the apocalyptic literature this kingdom is 
known as the “fourth beast” (Dan. vii. 7). The 
First Book of the Maccabees, which originally was 
written in Hebrew, also uses the word “ Kittim ” for 
Macedonians, and mentions Philip and Alexander 
(i. 1), as well as Philip III. and his illegitimate son 
Perseus (viii. 5), as kings of the Macedonians. Since 
the Greek Syrians style themselves “successors of 
Alexander,” these Syrians also are called “ Mace- 
donians " (II Macc. viii. 20). 

The Rabbis, whose acquaintance with Greek life 
was one acquired during the Macedonian era, 
identified the Hebrew * Yawan” (Javan) with Mace- 
donia (Targ. Yer, to Gen, x, 2; Targ. of I Chron. 
i. 5; Yoma 10a; Gen. R. xxxvii. 1), and to them, 
as to Daniel, Macedonia represented the eschatolog- 
ical kingdom (Mek. to Ex. xx. 18; Targ. of I Sam. 
ii. 4); with them the expression “Javan” is inter- 
changeable with “ Macedonia.” They mention, prob- 
ably in a figurative sense, the “jaundice” of Mace- 
donia (Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxviii. 22); also the gold 
from the same country (Targ. to Esth. viii. 15; 2d 
Targ. to Esth. vi. 10). 

Many Macedonian idioms, it is claimed, are found 
in the Jewish-Hellenistic language, especially as it 
appears in the Septuagint (Swete, “Introduction 
to the O. T. in Greek,” p. 291, Cambridge, 1900). 
Cities having Macedonian names were founded on 
Palestinian soil, such as Berea, Dion, Pella. Certain 
weapons of the Macedonians are referred to by Jo- 
sephus (* B. J.” v. 11, § 8), 

Many Jews must have lived in Macedonia, since 
Christian doctrines found a ready and early accept- 
ance there. Paulvisited the Macedonian regions on 
his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 9; comp. 
I Cor. xvi. 5); his fellow workers Silasand Timothy 
labored there (Acts xvii. 14, xviii, b). Paul visited 
it again on his third journey (Acts xx. 1; II Сог, i. 
16, ii. 18, vii. 5), stopping in the cities Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, and Berwa. Jewish inscriptions have been 
found in Thessalonica (“R. E. J.” x. 78), and the 
presence of Jews in Macedonia is proved also by 
Agrippa's letter to Caligula (Philo, *Legatio ad 
Caium," § 86 [ed. Mangey, ii. 587]). 

For an account of the Jews in Macedonia in 
modern times see TURKEY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schürer, Gesch, iii. 2€ ; Krauss, Lehnwérter, 
ii. 849. - 
G. S. Kn. 


MACHADO: Name of а family of Maranos 
which appears to have emigrated to America from 
Lisbon. The name is met with in Mexico and the 
West Indies at a very carly date. As сату as 1600, 
during the course of thetrialof Jorge de Almeida by 
the Inquisition in Mexico, Isabel Machado and 
her father, Antonio Machado, were charged with 
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being Jews. Abraham de Macado is mentioned 
asa resident of Martinique in 1680, and M. Macha- 
do is known to have been a planter in Surinam, 
about 1690. 

The most important family bearing the name in 
America is the one in New York. It is descended 
from David Mendez Machado, who went from 
Lisbon, asa refugee from the Inquisition, to En gland, 
where he joined the emigrants going to Georgia, ar- 
riving at Savannah in 1738. David Mendez Machado 
married Zipporah, daughter of Dr. Samuel Nufiez, 
one of the early settlers of Georgia, and shortly after- 
ward left Savannah for New York; there, in 1784, 
he became hazzan of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation Shearith Israel, with which he re- 
mained until his death in 1752. Aaron Machado, 
presumably a brother, became a freeman in New 
York in 1789. David Mendez Machado had two 
children: Rebecca, born in New York, 1746, mar- 
ried at Philadelphia, in 1762, Jonas Phillips (see 
Puurs); and Sarah, married Mr. Moses of 
Charleston, 8. C. Among the distinguished de- 
scendants of David Mendez Machado may be men- 
tioned Commodore Uriah P. Levy, Henry M. 
Phillips, Jonas B. Phillips, Mordecai M. Noah, and 
N. Taylor Phillips. 

Following is a family tree of the Machado family 
of New York : 

David Mendez Machado = Zipporah Nuñez 
"(da 1753) (d. 1799) 





Rebecca = (1762) Jonas Phillips 
(1746-1831) (1786-1803) 


21 children 


Sarah = Mr. Moses 
Israel Moses 
Raphael Moses 
Raphael Moses, JT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Taylor Phillips, Family History of thc 
Rev. David Mendez Machado; Publications Am. Jew. 


Hist. Soc. ii. 45 et seq; iv. 35 vi. 47, 128. 

A. L. HË. 

MACHÆRUS: Mountain fortress in Peræa, on 
the boundary between Palestine and Arabia. Alex- 
ander Jannæus first built a fortification there (Jose- 
phus, * B. J.” vii. 6, § 2). His wife Salome Alexan- 
dra turned over to the Sadducean party all the cit- 
adels with the exception of Hyrcania, Alexandrium, 
and Machzrus (Josephus, « Ant,” xiii. 16, $ 3), where 
the Hasmoneans had their treasures. Gabinius ad- 
vanced upon Macherus; Alexander surrendered, and 
the fortification was razed to the ground by the 
former (* Ant.” xiv..5, $$ 2, 4). Shortly afterward 
Aristobulus fortified himself there, and Gabinius 
captured the position again aftera siege of twodays 
(* B. J.” i. 8, $ 6). Jerod restored it as a frontier 
fort against the Arabs, founded a walled city there, 
and built towers, turning the whole mountain-top 
into a fortification. In the middle of the fortified 
space he built a splendid palace (* B. J.” vii. 6, $ 2). 
According to Pliny (* Historia Naturalis,” v. 16, 
$72), it was, next to J erusalem, the strongest fortress 
in Palestine. In the war against the Romans it was 
occupied by Jews after the Roman garrison had re- 
tired from it (* B. J.” Le). 

Not till two years after the fall of Jerusalem did 
Lucilius Bassus advance upon Macherus with a 








Roman army. The fort was defended by a heroic 
youth called Eleazar; he fell into the hands of the 
Romans and was to have been crucified; but the 
Jews, to save him, surrendered the city on condition 
that they be allowed a safe retreat. The Romans, 
however, broke their word; about 1,700 men were 
killed, and the women and children were sold as 
slaves; 8,000 Zealots who had joined the fugitives 


from Macherus were killed in a bloody battle near 


the Jordan (ib. vii. 6, $8 1-6). 

Several wonderful features of Josephus’ narrative 
can be explained through Talmudic accounts. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, in the Herodian palace was a 


gue which grew as high as a fig-tree (“ B. J.” vii. 6, 


$2); with this statement should be compared Yer. 
Peah vii. 4 and. Ket. 111b (see Winer, “В. К.” 8.0. 


“ Senf”). Josephus says that from two hills in the 


vicinity flowed two springs, one warm and the other 
cold, and that together they afforded an agrecable 
and healthful bath ; allusion is made to these hills in 
the Talmud also when it declares that the goats in 
the mountains of Machirus grew fat upon the odors 
from the Temple (Tamid 80; Yoma 39b), meaning 
probably odors from the mountain of Machzerus 
itself, which was used as a signal-fire station for the 
announcement of New Moon (R. H. 280; Tosef., 

R. H. ii. 2). : 
The spelling of the name Macherus varies in the 

rabbinical writings between "M27 and 42325, also 

"WN25; it was pronounced * Mekhawar? (comp. 

Ma yaffpoc, * Machaveros” in writings of the Middle 

Ages). Accordingly, Ma д‹ироўс in Josephus is prob- 

ably only а Greck form of the Semitic name, and is 

not connected with payaipa (= “knife”). Strabo 

(xvi. 2, $ 40) and Stephen of Byzantium also mention 

the place. John the Baptist is said to have becn killed 

at Machwrus (* Ant.” xviii. 5, $ 2). It is identified 
with the present Mukaur, east of the Dead Sea (Rau- 
mer, “ Palästina,” p. 264; Brann, in * Monatsschrift," 

1878, p. 345). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Böttger, Lexicon 20 Fl. Josephus, р. 1653 
Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii, 515; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 40, 42; 
Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 638; Ha-Lebanon, v. 399. 

а. S. Kn. 

MACHIM, MASAHOD COHEN: Moorish 
envoy to England, in 1818, from Mulai Sulaiman, 
Emperor of Morocco (1794-1822), in whose reign 
Christian slavery was abolished in Morocco. His 
son Meir Cohen Machim visited England in the 
same capacity in 1827. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish Hi istory, 
р. 174; M. Margoliouth, History of the Jews in Great Brit- 
ain, ii. 197. 

J. 1. Co. 
MACHIR: 1. The first-born son of Manasseh 
(Josh. xvii. 1; I Chron. vii. 14); founder of the most 
important or dominant branch of the tribe of Manas- 
sch. His importance is shown by the collocation of 
Ephraim and Machir (instead of Manasseh) in Deb- 
orah’s Song (Judges v. 14), which seems to imply 
that the whole tribe was once known by his name. 
This is confirmed by the statement that Machir was 
the only son of Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 29). In Gen. 
1, 23 the children of Machir are said to have been 
“born upon Joseph’s knees ? (R. V.), that is, they 
were adopted by Joseph (Gunkel, * Genesis," p. 442; 
Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” 1886, pp. 145 et seq.). 
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Machir removed to the cast of the Jordan, con- 
quered Gilead (Num. xxxii. 89, 40; Deut. iii. 15), 
and added Bashan to his territory. Hence Machir 
is spoken of as the father of Gilead (I Chron. ii. 91, 
38; vii. 14; Num. xxvi. 29), and Gilead is called the 
son of Machir (Num. xxvii. 36; Josh, xvii, 3; l 
Chron. vii. 17). The conquest of Gilead is generally 
regarded as made not during the first invasion of the 
lands east of the Jordan, but Subsequently by a re- 
flex movement from western Palestine. 

The Midrash (Num. R. xiv. 19) mentions three 
sous of Machir, for whom the three whole offerings 
referred to in Num. vii. 57 were brought by the 
chief of the tribe of Manassch. These sons inher- 
ited the possessions of their brother Jair, who died 
childless. 

Э. Son of Amiel, who had an estate at Lo-debar, 
east of the Jordan, not far from Mahanaim (II Sam. 
ix. 4 et seg., xvii. 97). He remained faithful to the 
house of Saul, giving refuge to the son of Jonathan, 
Merib-baal, or Mephibosheth. Later, however, he 
showed his loyalty to David by supplying his 
army at Mahanaim during the rebellion of Absalom 
(Smith, “Samuel,” pp. 310, 856, New York, 1900). 

a E. I. N. 


MACHIR: A Babylonian scholar who settled in 
Narbonne, France, at the end of the eighth century 
and whose descendants were for many generations 
the leaders of that important community. Accord- 
ing to a tradition preserved by Abraham ibn Daud 
in his “Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” Machir was а descend- 
ant of the house of David. Tle was sent to Narbonne 
by the calif Harun al-Rashid at the request of Char- 
lemagne, who, it is said, received the Babylonian 
scholar with great honor, conferred upon him and 
his descendants the title of * king of the Jews,” and 
gave him a section of the city of Narbonne, Al- 
though this relation between Machir and Charle- 
magne is probably legendary, it isa fact that the 
Machir family enjoyed for centuries many privileges 
and that its members bore the title of “nasi” (prince). 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Narbonne in 1165, 
speaks of the exalted position occupied by the de- 
scendants of Machir, and the “Royal Letters” of 
1864 (Doat Collection, pp. 58 et seq., 839-358) also 
record the existence of a Jewish * King” at Nar- 
bonne. The place of residence of the Machir family 
at Narbonne was designated in official documents 
as “Cortada Regis Judaeorum? (Saige, “ITist. des 
Juifs du Languedoc,” p.44) Machir is said to have 
founded a Talmudical school there which vied in 
greatness with those of Babylonia and which at- 
tracted pupils from many distant points. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zacnto, Yuliasin, ed. London. p. 84: Gross, in 

Monatsschrift, 1878, p. 250; 1881, p. 451; idem, Gallia Ju- 

daiea, р. 404; Neubauer. in R. 77. J. X. 100-103; Renan-Neu- 

bauer, Les Јан Français, pp. 561, 743. 

E. C. I. Bn. 

MACHIR BEN ABBA MARI: Author of a 
work entitled * Yallkut ha-Makiri,” but about whom 
not even the country or the period in which he lived 
is known. Steinschneider (“Jewish Literature,” p. 
143) supposes that Machir lived in Provence; but 
the question of his date remains a subject of dis- 
cussion among modern scholars, The work itself is 
similar in its contents to the * Yalkut Shini‘oni,” 














with the difference that while the latter covers the 
whole Bible, Machir extended his compilation of 
Talmudic and midrashic sentences only to the books 


.of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve Minor 


Prophets, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. In the intro- 
ductions, apparently very similar, to these books, 
Machir gives the reason which induced him to un- 
dertake such a work: he desired to gather the scat- 
tered haggadic sentences into one group. He seems 
to have thought it unnecessary to do the same thing 
for the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls, as it had 
been done already, to a certain extent, in the Mid- 
rash Rabbah; but it may be concluded that Machir 
intended to make such a compilation on the earlier 
prophetical books also. From his introduction to 
the part on Isaiah it would seem that he began with 
Psalms and finished with Isaiah, though in his in- 
troduction to the part on the Psalms he mentions 
the other parts. 

Machir used the following sources in his compila- 
tion: the two Talmuds, the Tosefta, the minor tren- 
tises, the Sifra, the Sifre, the Pesikta, Midrash Rab- 
bah on the Pentateuch, Midrash Kohelet, Midrash 
Tehillim, Midrash Mishle, Midrash Ivyob, Midrash 
Tanhuma, a Midrash quoted as фу зл "т, Pirke Rabbi 
Eli'ezer, Seder ‘Olam, and Haggadat Shir ha-Shirim, 
frequently quoting the last-named Midrash in the 
part on Isaiah. Machir had another version of 
Deuteronomy Rabbah, of which only the part on the 
section “Debarim” exists now (comp. S. Buber, 
*Likkutim mi-Midrash Eleh ha-Debarim | Zuta," 
Introduction) It is difficult to ascertain whether 
Machir knew of the Midrash Yelammedenu; he 
quotes only Midrash Tanhuma, but the passages 
which he cites are not found in the present text of 
that work, so that it is possible that he took these 
passages from the Yelammedenu. 

Only the following parts of the * Yulkut ha- 
Makiri" are extant: Isaiah, published by I. Spira 
(Berlin, 1894: comp. Israel Lévi in “R. E. J.” 
xxviii, 800) from a Leyden manuscript; Psalms, 
published by S. Buber (Berdychev, 1899) from two 
manuscripts (one, previously in the possession of 
Joseph b. Solomon of Vyazhin, was used by David 
Luria, and its introduction was published by M. 
Straschun in Fuenn’s “ Kiryah Ne’emanah,” p. 804; 
the other is MS. No. 167 in the Bodlcian Library); 
the twelve Minor Prophets (Brit. Mus., Harleian 
MSS., No, 5704); Proverbs, extant in a MS. which 
is in the possession of Griinhut (* Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bibl.” 1900, p. 41), and whieh was seen by Azu- 
lai (“Shem ha-Gedolim,? i, sr. "Yalkut ha- 
Makiri "). 

Gaster (* R. E. J.” xxv. 43 et seg.) attached great 
importance to Machir's work, thinking that it 
was older than the * Yalkut Shim'oni," the second 
part of which at least Gaster concluded was a bad 
adaptation from the * Yalkut ha-Makiri." Gaster's 
couclusions, however, were contested by A. Epstein 
(ER. E. J.” xxvi. 75 et seg.), who declares that Ma- 
chir's * Yalkut” is both inferior and later than the 
"Yualkut Shim‘oni.” Buber conclusively proved. 
in the introduction to his edition of the * Yalkut ha- 
Makiri,” that the two works are independent of cach 
other, that Machir lived later than the author of 
the “ Yalkut Shim‘oni,” and that he had not seen the 
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Jatter work. Poznanski thinks that Machir lived in 
the fourteenth century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Poznanski, in R. E. J. xl. 282 et seq., and the 

sources mentioned above. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

MACHIR BEN JUDAH: French scholar of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries; born at Metz; 
brother of Gershom Me’or ha-Golah. He is known 
by his dictionary entitled * Alfa Beta de-R. Makir," 
not extant, but quoted often by Rashi, RaSHBaM, 
Eliezer b. Nathan, Jacob Tam, and other tosafists. 
Asthe title indicates, the dictionary was arranged 
in alphabetical order, and from the many quotations 
by Rashi in his commentary on the Talmud (Hul. 
20b; Pes. 50a et passim) itseems that it dealt chiefly 
with the difficult words and passages of the Talmud ; 
but (by Rashi) he is quoted also for the interpreta- 
tion of the word * botnim," in Gen. xliii. 11. Machir 
adopted for the most part the interpretations of his 
brother, who was Nathan ben Jehiel's teacher. Still 
he sometimes differed from his brother in the inter- 
pretation of words, and in such cases Nathan often 
adopted the opinion of Machir (comp. Jacob Tam, 
“Sefer ha-Yashar,” p. 58b), though he never quotes 
him in his “‘Aruk.” The quotations from Machir 
by Rashi and the other rabbis mentioned above 
were collected by Solomon L. Rapoport in his bi- 
ography of Nathan b. Jehiel (* Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” 
x. 8, xi. 82). 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 985; Michael, Or ha- 

Hayyim, No. 1104. 

T. M. Sen. 

MACHLUP, ADOLF: Hungarian merchant 
and philanthropist; born at Eisenstadt in 1883; 
died at Budapest Jan. 1, 1895. He studied at Buda- 
pest, and at the Polytechnic School in Vienna, and 
took part in the revolutionary movement of 1848. 
In 1867 he and his brother Eduard built at Buda- 
pest the first leather-factory in Hungary, and in 1868 
the first factory for stearin candles and soap. Both 
these enterprises did much to advance Hungarian 
industry and trade. Масар left large sums to 
many Jewish as well as non-Jewish societies, in- 
cluding a bequest of 200,000 gulden to found a non- 
sectarian Home for Convalescents in the city of 
Budapest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Nagy Lexicon. 

в. L. V. 

MACHORRO (MVNA; spelled also Machorre, 
Maczoro, Magoro): Name of a family of Sephar- 
dim that flourished in Brazil, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, and Italy. "Thirteen persons bearing the 
name are buried in Altona, the earliest epitaph being 
dated 1620 and the latest 1782. A Jac[ob] de Dan- 
[icl] Machorre was one of the contributors to an 
album whieh contained the autographs and verses 
of thousands of persons who had inspected Prof. 
D. Mill’s model of the Temple of Solomon at Utrecht 
(e. 1748-57) Mention is made of a Maczoro, in 
Temesvar, Hungary, in 1772 Abraham, Moses, 
and Solomon Machorro flourished at Amsterdam 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
first two were members of the society Temime 
Derek, Abraham is highly praised by De Barrios 
as one skilled equally in the use of the flute and of 
the pen. Elijah Maghorro, a kinsman of Abraham 





Machorro, lived in Brazil about the same time. 
Moses ben Daniel Machorro was rabbi in Venice 
about 1698. One of his decisions with reference to 
the cutting of the hair on the * middle days” of the 
festivals (“hol ha-mo‘ed”) is published in Moses 
Hagiz’ “Leket ha-Kemah,” on Yoreh De'ah (pp. 
31-32, Amsterdam, 1706; sce BEARD). A Portu- 
guese version of this responsum, not known to bibli- 
ographers, seems to have been circulated in Amster- 
dam about 1704 (comp. * Catalogue Cardozo,” p. 55, 
Amsterdam, 1870). It is well worth mention that 
oneof the numerous Maranos figuring in the trial of 
Gabriel de Granada in Mexico (1642-45) was named 
Juan Pacheco de Leon, alias Solomon Machorro 
(* Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. 7, p. 3). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas 1 Escri- 
tores Españoles, p. 58; Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. iii. 103; Rios, 


Estudios, p. 568; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 


251, Triest, 1853; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 296, 360, 361 5 


idem, in R. E. J. xviii. 287 (1889) ; idem, in Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 
Jud. pp. 23, 65, Strasburg, 1890: Mortara, Indice. p. 30, Padua, 
1886 ; M. Grunwald, Portugiesen grüber auf Deutscher Erde, 
p. 115, Hamburg, 1902: the sources cited by G. A. Kohut in 
Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 3, pp. 108-109. 

А. G. A. К. 


MACHPELAX.-— Biblical and Post-Biblical 
Data: Name ofa field and cave bought by Abraham 
asa burying-place. Tho meaning of the name, which 
always occurs with the definite article, is not clear; 
according to the Targumim and the Septuagint it 
means “the double," while Gesenius (* Th. ?), with 
more reason, connects it with the Ethiopic for * the 
portion." It appears to have been situated near 
Mamre, or Hebron, and to have belonged to Ephron 
the Hittite. Abraham needed а burying-place for 
Sarah, and bought the field of the Machpelah, at the 
end of which was a cave, paying four hundred silver 
shekels. The cave became the family burying-place, 
Sarah being the first to be buried there; later, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob were placed 
there (Gen. xxiii. 9, 16-20; xxv. 9; xlix. 80-31; 1. 
18). It is designated twice only as the “cave” of 
the Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 9, xxv. 9); in the other 
instances it is called “the cave of the field of the 
Machpelah” or “the cave in the field of the Mach- 
pelah.” No further reference ismade to it or to the 
burying-place of the Patriarchs, though some schol- 
ars find an allusion to it in II Sam. xv. 7, 9. 

Josephus speaks of the purchase of Ephron’s field 
at Hebron by Abraham as a place of burial and 
of the tombs (Mvgueia) built there by Abraham and 
his descendants, without, however, mentioning the 
name “Machpelah” (“ Ant.” i. 14, 92) In the 
twelfth century the cave of the Machpelah began to 
attract visitors and pilgrims, and this aroused the 
curiosity and wonder of the natives. Benjamin of 
Tudela relates: “At Hebron there is a large place 
of worship called ‘St. Abraham,? which was pre- 
viously à Jewish synagogue. The natives erected 
there six sepulchers, which they tell fcreigners are 
those of the Patriarchs and their wives, demanding 
money as a condition of seeing them. If a Jew 
gives an additional fee to the keeper of the cave, an 
iron door which dates from the time of our fore- 
fathers opens, and the visitor descends with a 
lighted candle. Не crosses two empty caves, and 
in the third sees six tombs, on which the names of 
the three Patriarchs and their wives are inscribed in 
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Hebrew characters. The cave is tilled with barrels 
containing bones of people, which are taken there 
as to a sacred place. At the end of the field of the 
Machpelah stands Abraham's house with a spring 
in front of it” (“Itinerary,” ed. Asher, pp. 40-42, 
Hebr.) Samuel b. Samson visited the cave in 1210; 
he says that the visitor must descend by twenty- 
four steps ina passageway so narrow that the rock 
touches him on either hand (* Pal. Explor. Fund,” 
Quarterly Statement, 1882, p. 212). Now thecaveis 
concealed by a mosque; this was formerly a church, 
built by the Crusaders between 1167 and 1187 and 
restored by the Arabs (comp. Stanley, “Sinai and 
Palestine,” p. 149). See HEBRON. 

E. G. H. M. Szr. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: The name of 
* Machpelah " ( 2 * the doubled one") belongs, accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, to the cave alone, their reasons for 
the name being various: it was a double cave, with 
two stories (Rab); it contained pairs of tombs (Sam- 
uel); it had a double value in the eyes of people 
who saw it; any one buried there could expect a 
double reward in the future world; when God buried 
Adam there He had to fold him together (Abahu ; 
‘Er. 53a; Gen. R. Iviii. 10. Adam and Eve were 

the first pair buried there, and there- 

Tomb of fore Hebron, where the cave was situ- 
Adam and ated, bore the additional name of “ Kir- 

Eve. jath-arba ” (= “the city of four”; Ze, 

of the tombs of Adam and Eve, Abra- 

ham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah 
(Er. 58a; Sotah 18a; comp. Gen. R. lviii. 4). 

According to Pirke R. El. xxxvi., the cave of 
Machpelah was at Jebus, and the reason that in- 
duced Abraham to buy it was the following: When 
Abraham went to fetch the calf for his guests (comp. 
Gen. xviii. 7) it escaped to the cave of Machpelah. 
Abraham ran after it, and when he entered the cave 
he saw Adam and Eve lying in their beds as though 
they were sleeping, while lighted candles were 
around them, exhaling a fragrant odor. Abraham, 
filled with a desire to possess the cave, determined 
to buy it at any price. The Jebusites, however, re- 
fused to sell it to him until he had sworn that when 
his descendants conquered the land of Canaan they 
would spare the city of Jebus (Jerusalem) Abra- 
ham accordingly took the oath, and the Jebusites 
inscribed it on brazen idols which they placed in the 
markets of the city. This was the reason why the 
children of Benjamin did not drive out the inhabit- 
ants of Jebus (Judges i. 21). Abraham secured his 
purchase of the cave of Machpelah by a formal deed 
signed by four witnesses: Amigal, son of Abishua 
the Hittite; Elihoreph, son of Ashunah the Hivite; 
‘Iddon, son of Ahira the Gardite; Akdul, son of 
'Abudish the Zidonite (*Sefer ha-Yashar," section 
“Hayye Sarah,” p. 37a, Leghorn, 1870). 

After Isaac’s death, Jacob, desirous of becoming 
sole owner of the cave of Machpelah, acquired Esau's 
part of it in exchange for all the riches left him by 

his father. This sale was also ratified 

Title- by a document, which Jacob put in 
Deeds. ап earthen vessel to preserve it from 
decay (ib. section * Wayesheb,” p. 

Tib) Nevertheless, at the burial of Jacob the 
cave was the subject of a violent dispute between 








Jacob's children and Esau. The latter Opposed 
the burial of Jacob in the cave on the ground that 
there was room only for four pairs, and that Jacob, 
by burying Leah, had filled up his part. Naphtali 
returned to Egypt for the title-deed, but meanwhile 
IIushim, the son of Dan, struck Esau on the head 
with a stick so that the latter’s eyes fell on Jacob's 
knees (Sotah Le; comp. “Sefer ha-Yashar,” Ze. 
рр. 97a-98a, where it is said that Hushim cut off 
Esau's head, which was buried on the spot). There 
is another tradition, to the effect that Esau was slain 
by Judah in the cave of Machpelah at Isaac’s burial 
(Midr. Teh, xviii.; Yalk., Gen. 162). 


S. & M. Sen. 
MACROCOSM. See Microcosm AND Macno- 
COSM. 


МАРАТ. See Mepa. 

MADRID: Capital of Spain. Jews lived there 
as early as the twelfth century. By the old munic- 
ipal law (“Fuero de Madrid”) they were given the 
same privileges as the other inhabitants, with the one 
exception that Christian butchers were forbidden to 
sell “carne trefa” (meat which the ritual laws for- 
bid Jews to eat), orany other flesh of animals slaugh- 
tered by Jews, under penalty of a fine of 10 mara- 


| vedis or of imprisonment. A certain Yucaf de Don 


Salomon Aben Gahal (Sahal) in Madrid, in the year 
1886, sold a vineyard belonging to him situated in 
Ensiniella, near Madrid, to Garcia de Canillas; the 
deed, bearing the date of March 21, 1336, signed by 
Leon Qag(Isaac) Qaragoci as witness, is printed in the 
" Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia” (x. 
160). In the years 1343 and 1869 Jews were living 
in villages in the neighborhood of Madrid— Parla, 
Torrejon de Vedasco, Polvoranca, Alcavendas, Bara- 
jas, and Covefia. Undoubtedly they were numeric- 
ally insignificant, for in the year 1474 the taxes of 


| the Jews in Madrid, Ciempozuelos, Pinto, Barajas, 


апа Torrejon de Vedasco amounted to only 1,200 
maravedis. In the year 1884 the monastery of 8. 
Domingo in Madrid received from King John I. an 
annuity of 3,000 maravedis, payable from the taxes 
of the Jews. 

As was the case with the Jews in the remainder 
of Castile in 1891, of those in Madrid some were 
plundered апа murdered and others were forcibly 
baptized. The city council, as in Valencia, demanded 
the punishment of the rioters and their leaders; some 
were captured, and others, among them Ruy Sanchez 
de Urosco, Lope Fernandez and Diego de Vargas, and 
Ruy Garcia de la Torre, took to flight; the government 
empowered the council to confiscate the property of 
those found guilty. The destruction of the Jewry 
in Madrid inflicted great loss upon the monastery of 
S. Domingo. The Jewry was situated in the Calle 
de la Fé, in the immediate vicinity of Las Damas 
street and next to the S. Laurencia Church; this 
street contained the synagogue, and until 1492 was 
known as “Synagogue street." After 1391 the 
Jewry was rebuilt. Dy an order of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of May 28, 1480, it was surrounded by a 
wall, the gates of which were locked at dusk. 

Several Jewish physicians lived in Madrid. One 


_ of them, Rabbi Jacob, was privileged (Nov. 9, 1481) 


i 


to live outside the Jewry, so that he might visit his 
patients at night unhindered. As physicians or sur- 
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geons there were appointed by the council, in 1481 
and 1489, Don Juda and his son Maestre Zulema 
(Salomon) and Rabbi J acob (probably the one already 
mentioned) and his son Rabbi Joseph. The Jews 
were compelled to take part in the public church 
festivals. At one of these festivals, held on June 
92, 1480, both the Jews and the Moors in Madrid 
were compelled to give an exhibition of the dancing 
peculiar to their respective races. 

Since 1869 Jews have again begun to live in 
Madrid, going there from Tunis, Mogador, Lis- 
bon, Alexandria, and from various cities in France 
and elsewhere — about twenty families in all. 
They have not formed а congregation nor conse- 
статей а cemetery; but they hold services on New- 
Year and on the Day of Atonement in a private 


house. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. i. 195, iii. 568, 591; Fidel Fida, 
Estudios Historicos, v. ТТ et seq. R. E. J. xiii. 245 et seq. 


в. М.К 

MAFTIR: 1. The reader of the concluding por- 
tion of the Pentateuchal section on Sabbaths and 
holy days in the synagogue. On regular Sabbaths 
that portion forms a part of the section read by the 
seventh reader, and is repeated by the one appointed 
to read the Haftarah. For special Sabbaths and 
holy days the maftir reads a separate Pentateuchal 
portion bearing on the occasion. Such was the cus- 
tom established by Rashi and his teachers, But the 
general custom of the congregations in France was 
that the maftir on such occasions recited the last 
portion of the regular lesson besides reading the 
special one (Meg. 23a) All con gregations have 
since accepted the decision of Rashi. The maftir is 
not counted in the quorum of readers, which must 
not be less than seven on Sabbaths or than five on 
holy days. Since the maftir repeats but a few sen- 
tences and is not counted in the necessary quorum, 
it was held that he received somewhat less honor than 
the other readers, and therefore he was compensated 
in Talmudic times by being granted the privilege of 
reading the “Shema‘” and the “ ‘Amidah ” on the 
same day (Meg. iv. 6, 24a). 

2. The reader of the Haftarah. He should not 
begin to read the Haftarah unless he has previously 
read a portion of the Torah (Meg. 28a); nor should 
he read the Haftarah until the scroll is rolled up 
(Sotah 39b). The text of the Haftarah must not be 
less than twenty-one verses in the books of the 
Prophets, three verses being thus allowed for each of 
the seven readers of the Torah (Meg. 23a). The bene- 
dictions recited by the maftir (other than the two for 
the reading of the Pentateuchal portion) are five— 
one before and four after the Haftarah; they are 
mentioned in Soferim xiii. 9. The first benediction 
begins with “Praised be the Lord, . . . who chose 
goodly prophets and approved their words spoken 
in truth”; the end of the second benediction reads, 
"who is faithful in all His words”; the third ends 
with “who is building Jerusalem ?: the fourth with 
“the shield of David”; the fifth with “who sancti- 
fied the Sabbath” (or “the holy days”). Maimonides 
copied the older version reading “building Jerusa- 
lem”; but R. Abraham ben David amends this to 
“who maketh Zion joyful through her children,” 
which version has since been retained. 








The reading of the Haftarah is generally reserved 
for a bar mizwah, or for a bridegroom on the Sab- 
bath before his marriage. On Shebu‘ot, after the 
first benediction and before the Haftarah, the maf- 
tir recites a poem beginning “ Yezib pitgam.” 

3. Sometimes, the usher or sexton whose duty it 
was to watch at the conclusion of the prayer-service 
at the synagogue and to gather and usher in the 
students in the bet ha-midrash. ‘Awira Shammai 
was a maftir for the yeshibah of the “ great teacher" 
(perhaps Judah ha-Nasi I.; Hul 518) See Bar 
Mizwan; НАЕТАКАН; Law, READING FROM THE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 

Home, pp. 264, 276. 

A. J. D. E. 

MAGAZIN FÜR DIE WISSENSCHAFT 
DES JUDENTHUMS: Journal founded by Dr. 
Abraham Berliner Jan. 1, 1874. It appeared first 
as а bimonthly, in quarto form, under the title 
“Magazin für Jüdische Geschichte und Literatur,” 
and contained a series of articles by Berliner on He- 
brew manuscripts in the Italian libraries, besides 
studies in the history of Jewish culture, criticisms 
of new publications, extracts from midrashim, etc. 
Many of the most prominent Jewish scholars were 
contributors, and the success of the magazine justi- 
fied Berliner in enlarging its scope. With its third 
volume (1876) it was changed to an octavo quarterly 
in order that lengthier and more strictly scientific 
articles (exegetical, philological, historical) might 
be admitted, its title became “ Magazin für die Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums,” a special Hebrew sup- 
plement (“‘Ozar Tob”) was added to contain prin- 
cipally material from unpublished Hebrew manu- 
scripts, and Dr. David Hoffmann became associated 
in the editorship. The excellence of the contribu- 
tions, including many by the editors and by such 
scholars as Steinschneider, D. Kaufmann, D. Oppen- 
heim, M. Wolff, Harkavy, A. Epstein, and Bacher, 
was maintained for twenty years, when pressure of 
other duties compelled the editors to suspend pub- 
lication (1893). 

J. W. P. 

MAGDALA: Town in Palestinein the province 
of Galilee; probably the birthplace of Mary Magda- 
lene. There isa Talmudic sentence which declares 
that Magdala was destroyed (by the Romans) on ac- 
count of its immorality (Lam. R. ii. 2). Jesus once 
went to Magdala by ship on the Sea of Gennesaret 
(Matt, xv. 89; even if the reading Mayaóáv [= Maya- 
642] be accepted in place of MayóaZá, it must be in- 
ferred that Magdala is meant). Because he made 
the journey by boat some have held that the town 
was on the eastern shore of the sea; such a conclu- 
sion is not necessary, however, and Magdala was 
more probably on the western shore, perhaps the 
present Al-majdal, a small village an hour and a 
quarter north of Tiberias. 

Rabbinical accounts are clear only in indicating 
Magdala as situated near Tiberias. In 'Toset., ‘Er. 
vi. 18 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 145; comp. Yer. ‘Er: 
v. 22d, where the description is more detailed and 
accurate), it is true, Tiberias is placed near Gadara 
also, which latter place is known to have been situ- 
ated east of the Jordan. But the proximity to Ti- 
berias is noted also in Yer. Ma‘as iii. 50c; and 
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Simeon ben Lakish, who had a quarrel with the 
patriarch, fled to Magdala from the neighboring 
Tiberias (Yer. Sanh. ii. 190: Hor. iii. 47a). There 
were in Magdala a seminary or a Synagogue, and a 
school for children (Eccl. R. x. 8). In several pas- 
sages in the Talmud and Midrash * Magdala ” occurs 
as а variant of “Migdal Zabba‘aya” (tower of the 
dyers) Neubauer is consequently of the opinion 
that the latter as well as other names compounded 
with * Migdal" refers to à quarter in the town of 
Magdala; but this is not the case. Only so much is 
certain, that a few teachers of the Law were born in 
Magdala—e.g., R. Isaac (B. M. 25a) and Yudan (Yer. 
Ber. ix. 14а; Ta‘an. i. 64b). In the Talmud besides 
the usual Aramaic name “Magdala” the Hebrew 
form * Migdol ” occasionally occurs (e.g., Tosef. "Er. 
vi. 18). This is without significance, however, as 
is shown by the fact that the Biblical * Migdol ” is 
regularly rendered by the Septuagint as Méydwoc 
(e.9., in Num. xxxiii. 7). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Winer, D. R.: Neubauer, G. T. p. 217; Light- 

foot, Лоте Hebraice, p. 136. 

б. S. Kr. 

MAGDEBURG: Capital of the Prussian prov- 
ince of Saxony; situated on the Elbe. It hasa pop- 
ulation of 229,683. of whom about 2,000 are Jews. 
There were Jews at Magdeburg as early as the tenth 
century, The district occupied by them lay with- 
out the city and was called * Judendorf zu Magde- 
burg” (Hagedorn, in * Geschichtsblütter für Stadt 
und Land Magdeburg,? xx. 98). Politically as well 

as geographically they belonged to 
Under the thearchbishopric of Magdeburg rather 
Arch- than to the town; probably they never 
bishop. lived within the city itself. The first 
inflow of Jews to Magdeburg is sup- 
posed to have been from the Rhine district, but the 
date when this took place is unknown. The earliest 
mention of them there occurs: in a document of Otto 
the Great, dated July 9, 965, in which the “Jews 
and other traders ? living in the city are placed under 
the exclusive control and jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg (Aronius, * Regesten zur 
Gesch. der Judenin Deutschland,” p.55). The way 
in which Jews are described in this and in a similar 
document of Otto II. dated June 4, 973 (Aronius, 
Le. p. 56), justifies the inference that even at that 
period they formed a community of fair size and 
were of such importance commercially that they 
contributed materially to the prosperity of Magde- 
burg. If Westberg's view is correct that the word 
“Maznbreh,” found in an Arabic source, is a cor- 
ruption of “Magdeburg,” it was there that the 
Judwo-Arabic traveler IBRAM mx Үлков “the 
Israelite " appeared in 965 at the court of Otto the 
Great, perhaps as a member of an embassy from 
Cordova, and obtained from the emperor valuable 
information concerning the Slavs, which he used in 
the account of his travels, written in Arabic. 

The history of the Jews in Magdeburg in the suc- 
ceeding centuries resembles in all respects the rec- 
ord of other Jewish communities in Germany during 
the Middle Ages. It may be inferred that they 
were prosperous from the fact that many Jews of 
Magdeburg accompanied the funeral precession of 
Archbishop Walthard in 1012 and manifested their 








grief in lamentations (see Aronius, Lc. p. 61). On 
the other hand, the First Crusade (1096) is said to 
have caused the expulsion of the Jews 
Early Mid- from the Judendorf (Aronius, Le. p. 
dle Ages. 93; comp. p. 111) In а communi- 
cation from Pope Innocent III. to the 
clergy of the archbishopric of Magdeburg, dated 
Dec. 81, 1199, in which they йге urged to come to the 
assistance of the Christians in the Orient, there is 
the provision that the secular arm shall compel the 
Jews to release their Christian debtors from paying 
interest and that, until they shall have done so, they 
shall not be permitted to have any intercourse with 
Christians (Aronius, Le. p. 155). How far this reg- 
ulation was observed is unknown. Archbishop 
Albrecht of Magdeburg, although friendly to the 
Jews, could not prevent the destruction of the Ju- 
dendorf in 1213 by the troops of Otto IV. (A. Levy. 
* Gesch. der Juden in Sachsen," p. 8, Berlin, 1900). 
In 1261, on the Feast of Tabernacles of that year, 
when Jews from other cities were in 
Judendorf the Judendorf, Archbishop Robert, 
Destroyed finding it necessary to refill his empty 
` 1218. coffers, seized their money and valu- 
ables, and held the richest of them 
for high ransoms. Пе seems to have done the same 
at Halle; no less than 100,000 silver marks are said 
to have been extorted from the Jews of the two 
cities (Aronius, Ze. p. 281; M. Spanier, * Zur Gesch. 
der Juden in Magdeburg." in *Zeitschrift für dic 
Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland," v. 978). Ilis 
successor as archbishop, Conrad of Sternberg, was 
unfriendly to tho Jews on religious grounds. 

The religious fanaticism awakened by the Cru- 
sades and the desire of the cities for independence 
found vent at this time in wholesale persecutions 
of the Jews. When in 1301 a Christian girl from 
the Judendorf circulated the rumor that the Jews 
had nailed an image of Jesus to a cross, recrucify- 
ing him in effigy, the citizens fell upon the ghetto, 
plundered it, and killed some Jews and drove 

othersaway. А document of 1812 has 

Persecu- респ preserved, according to which the 
tions, 1301 Jews bought, four fields for the exten- 
and 1848. sion of their cemetery. At the time 

of the Black Death (1348) the citizens 
and peasants of the vicinity again fell upon the 
Judendorf, pillaged it, and burned many Jews in 
their houses. This time, however, Archbishop Otto 
and the magistrate Von Vorn took the Jews under 
their protection, so that the uprising gained little 
headway, although during it the rabbi of the commu- 
nity, Rabbi Shalom, died the death of a martyr (see 
Salfeld, * Martyrologium," p. 247; comp. p. 284). 
A tombstone in the old Jewish cemetery also names 
а martyr, Samuel, of the year 1856. Between 1361 
and 1867 Archbishop Dietrich employed a Jewish 
court banker, Schmoll or Shemuel. In 1385, ac- 
cording to a document, the cemetery was again en- 
larged. "This fact, together witli the names men- 
tioned in tliis record, justifies the conclusion that the 
community was growing considerably at that time 
through additions from other cities. 

In 1410 Archbishop Günther issued а patent to the 
Jews of Magdeburg, assuring them of his protection 
for six years, in return for which they were to pay 
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a tax of 40 silver marks in half-yearly payments. 
This patent, however, whieh contains benevolent 
provisions regarding the legal status of the Jewish 
community, was not meant seriously, for in the fol- 
lowing year Günther would have extorted money 
from the Judendorf had not the citizens of Magde- 
burg frustrated his design lest they should lose the 
securities they had deposited with the Jews. When 
Ernst von Sachsen entered the city as archbishop in 
the year 1476, the Jews also did homage to him; 
put in 1492 the archbishop, yielding to the inflamed 
passions of the citizens and the clergy, decreed the 

banishment of the Jews from Magde- 

Banished burg on account of an unimportant 

1492. altercation between two Jews and two 
monks. The edict was enforced nine 
months later after the councilor Von Sudenburg had 
paid the Jews the equivalent of their houses and 
goods. More than 1,400 emigrated. The syna- 
gogue of tho Judendorf was turned into a chapel in 
honor of the Virgin Mary and named * Marienka- 
pelle,” and the name “ Judendorf” was changed to 
“Mariendorf” (see H. A. Erhard, “Das J udendorf 
bei Magdeburg und der Erzbischof Ernst zu Magde- 
burg, Judenverfolgung im Jahre 1498," in Lede- 
bur's * Archiv für die Geschichtskunde des Preussi- 
schen Staates," 1830, 1. 313). 

Of the internal life of the community up to the 
time of its banishment very little is known. 1t 
submitted religious questions to Meir Rothenburg 
(d. 1293; Responsa, No. 32, ed. Cremona, 1587) and 
to various French scholars. At the time ОЁ Isaac 
ben Moses of. Vienna (1900-70) there lived in Mag- 
deburg a Rabbi Hezekiah ben Jacob, with whom 
the former was in correspondence (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” viii. 2). In the fifteenth century Ja- 
cob Mölln mentions a scholar, Rabbi Isaac, of Magde- 
burg (“Minhagim,” Hilkot Hanukkah). At that 
time the community seems to have been active and 
flourishing and to have had a yeshibah which was 
attended also by students from other places, who 
were assured of safe-conduct by a patent of protec- 
tion issued in 1410. 

After the banishment (1493) no Jew was allowed 
the right to settle in Magdeburg, whose magistrate, 

in a letter to the king dated Sept. 14, 
Permission 1711, speaks of that right as “a high 
to Return. royal favor." It was not until 1720 

that à Jew, Gumpert by name, ob- 
tained permission to reside in the Altstadt of Magde- 
burg, and up to 1806 only one protected Jew at a 
time enjoyed this privilege. If Jews attempted to 
remain in the Neustadt, the council of the city was 
soon forced to expel them, as is seen from the case 
of Lewin Bauer (sce M. Spanier, le. pp. 392 et seq.). 

The present community did not come into exist- 
ence until the third decade of the nineteenth century. 
Its first preacher, who was also the principal of the 
newly founded religious school of the community 
(the first of its kind in North Germany), was 
Ludwig Риплргвох, who was rabbi from 1888 
to 1862 (Kayserling, “Ludwig Philippson," pp. 47 
et seq., Leipsic, 1898). Philippson, in his reminis- 
cences, speaks of an old rabbi named Salme, to whom 
he was for a time assistant. Philippson was suc- 
ceeded as rabbi by M. Gitpemayn (1862-66) and 








M. Влнмев (1869-1904). During Rahmer's illness 
Grzymisch was his substitute. A new synagogue 
was built in 1850-51. The community has a bur- 
ial association, institutions for the support of inva- 
lids, widows, and orphans, various other benevolent 
foundations, a Jewish women's society, and a soci- 
ety for Jewish history and literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Güdemann, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Mag- 
deburg, Breslau, 1806 (= Monatsschrift, xiv. 241 et seq. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemein- 
debundes, 1903, p. 46. 

D. M. 8с. 
MAGDEBURG LAW (MAGDEBURG 

RIGHTS): General name for a system of privi- 

leges *securing the administrative independence of 

municipalities," which was adopted in many parts 
of Germany, Poland, and Bohemia (* Encyc. Brit.”). 

Usually it was introduced into the Slavic countries at 

the instance and for the benefit of the German mer- 

chants and artisans, who formed the most important 
part of the population of many cities. Jews and 

Germans were always competitors in those cities, 

and as the Jews lived under special privileges and 

were not considered a part of the native population, 
not only were they excluded from participating in the 
benefits of the Magdeburg law, but their condition 
usually was rendered worse wherever it was in- 
troduced. In Wilna, where the Magdeburg law was 
granted to the municipality as early as the four- 
teenth century, the Jews were expressly excluded 


. from its benefits, but in the near-by city of Troki the 


Jewish community secured from Grand Duke Casi- 
mir Jagellon the Magdeburg rights for itself, and in- 
dependently of the Christian community, which had 
received the same rights earlier. This grant, dated 
March 27, 1444, gave the Jews of Troki equal rights 
with their Christian neighbors (see LITHUANIA). 
One of the most interesting provisions of the Mag- 
deburg law relating to Jews was that a Jew could 
not be made * Gewaersmann,? that is, he could not 
be compelled to tell from whom he acquired any 
object which had been sold or pledged to him and 
which was found in his possession. "This actually 
amounted to permission to buy stolen property. 
BiRLIOGRAPU Y: Bershadski, Litovskie Yerrei, pp. 221, 294, 241 
et seq.; Fuenn, Riryaht Neemanah, p. ©, Wilna, 1860. 
H. R. P. Wi 
MAGEN DAWID (“David's shield”): The 
hexagram formed by the combination of two equi- 
lateral triangles; used as the symbol of Juda- 
ism. ` It is placed upon synagogues, sacred vessels, 
and the like, and was adopted as a device by the 
American Jewish Publication Society in 1878 (see 
illustration, Jew. Ехсүс. i. 520), the Zionist Con- 
gress of Basel (/5. ii. 570)—hence by “Die Welt" 
(Vienna), the official organ of Zionism—and by other 
bodies. The hebra kaddisha of the Jewish com- 
munity of Johannesburg, South Africa, calls itself 
* Hebra Kaddisha zum Rothen Magen David,” fol- 
lowing the designation of the “red cross ” societies. 
The Jewish view of God, which permitted no 
images of Him, was and still is opposed to the ac- 
ceptance of any symbols, and neither the Bible nor 
the Talmud recognizes their existence. It is note- 
worthy, moreover, that the shield of David is not 
mentioned in rabbinical literature. The “Magen 
Dawid,” therefore, probably did not originate within 
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Rabbinism, the official and dominant Judaism for 
more than 2,000 years. Nevertheless, a David's 
shield has recently been noted on a Jewish tomb- 
stone at Tarentum, in southern Ttaly, which may 
date as early as the third century of the common 





era (see Herbert M. Adler in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 111). 
The carliest Jewish literary source which mentions 
it, the “Eshkol ha-Kofer” of the Karaite Judah 
Hadassi (middle of the 12th cent.), says, in ch. 242: 
"Seven names of angels precede the mezuzah: 
Michael, Gabriel, ete. . . . Tetragrammaton protect 
thee! And likewise the sign called * David's shield’ 
is placed beside the name of each angel.” It was, 
therefore, at this time a sign on amulets. 

In the magic papyri of antiquity, pentagrams, 
together with stars and other signs, are frequently 
found on amulets bearing the Jewish 
names of God—“ Sabaoth,” * Adonai,” 
“Eloai”—and used to guard against 
fever and other diseases (Wessely, 
“Neue Zauberpapyri.” pp. 68, 70, and note) Curi- 
ously enough, only the pentacle appears, not the hex- 
agram. In the great magic papyrus at Paris and 
London there are twenty-two signs side by side, and 
а circle with twelve signs, but neithera pentacle nora 
hexagram (Wessely, l.e. pp. 81, 112), although there 
is a triangle, perhaps in place of the latter. In the 
many illustrations of amulets given by Budge in his 
“Egyptian Magic” (London, 1899) not a single pen- 
tacle or hexagram appears. The syncretism of 
Hellenistic, Jewish, and Coptic influences did not, 
therefore, originate the symbol. It is probable that 
it was the Cabala that derived the symbol from the 
Templars (sce Vajda in "Magyar Zsidó Szemle,” 
xvii. 314 e веў.; German reprint in Grunwald’s 
“ Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volks. 
kunde,” x. 188 et seg.). The Cabala, in fact, makes 
use of this sign, arranging the Ten Setirot, or 
Spheres, in it, and placing it on amulets (sce illus- 
trations, Jew. Ехсүс. i. 181, 550: iii. 475). 

The pentagram, called Solomon's seal, is also 
used as a talisman, and Henry thinks that the Hin- 


Magic 
Papyri. 
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dus derived it from the Semites (* Magie dans l'Inde 
Antique," p. 98, Paris, 1904), although the name by 
no means proves the Jewish or Semitic 
origin of the sign. The Hindus like- 
wise employed the hexagram as a 
means of protection, and as such it 
is mentioned in the earliest Source, quoted above. 
In the synagogues, perhaps, it took the place of the 
mezuzah, and the name *shield of David” may 
have been given it in virtue of its protective pow- 
ers. The hexagram may have beeu employed origi- 
nally also as an architectural ornament on syn- 
agogues, as it is, for example, on the cathedrals of 
Brandenburg and Stendal, and on the Marktkirche at 
Hanover. A pentacle in this form, Ж, is found on the 
ancient synagogue at Tell Hum. Charles IV. pre- 
scribed for the Jews of Prague, in 1354, a red flag 
with both David’s shield and Solomon’s seal, 
while the red flag with which the Jews met King 
Matthias of Hungary in the fifteenth century showed 
two pentacles with two golden stars (Schwandtner, 
“Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum,” ii. 148) The 
pentacle, therefore, may also have been used among 
the Jews. It occurs in a manuscript as early as the 
year 1073 (facsimilein M. Friedmann, * Seder Eliyahu 
Rabbah we-Seder Eliyahu Zuta,” Vienna, 1901). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, Jahrb. für Jüdische Gesch. 
und Literatur, vol. iv., Berlin, 1901; Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volkskunde, x. 137-140, Hamburg, 
1902; B. Vajda, Zur Gesch. des Davidssen ildes, in Magyar 
Zsidó Szemle, 1900, xvii. 310-322; Zunz, Ritus, p. 149 (the 
67th Psalm on David's shield in the form of the menorah); D. 
Mayer, Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters, p. 237, Basel, 1984. 
J. L. B. 


MAGGID. Sec CABALA. 


MAGGID: Itinerant preacher, skilled as a nar- 
rator of stories. A preacher of the more scholarly 
sort was called “darshan” and usually occupied the 
official position of rabbi. The title of *maggid 
mesharim” (= “a preacher of uprightness”; ab- 
breviated 9") probably dates from the sixteenth 
century.. There always have been two distinct 
classes of leaders in Israel—the scholar and rabbi, 
and the preacher or maggid. That the popular 
prophet was sometimes called “maggid” is main- 
tained by those who translate *maggid mishnch” 
Zech. ix. 12, by “the maggid repeats” (Lowy, 
“Bekoret ha-Talmud,” p. 50). Like the Greck soph- 
ists, the early maggidim based their preaching on 
questions addressed to them by the multitude. Thus 
the Pesikta, the first collection of set speeches, usually 
begins with "yelammedenu rabbenu” (= “let our 
master teach us”), An excellent example is the 
Passover Haggadah, which is introduced by four 
questions; the reciter of the answer is called 
“maggid.” When there were no questions the mag- 
gid chose a Biblical text, which was called the 
* petibah " (opening). 

The greater popularity of the maggid as compared 
with the darshan is instanced by the fact that the 

people left the lecture-room of R. 
Popularity Hiyya, tho darshan, and flocked to 
of the hear R. Abbahu, the maggid. To ap- 

Maggid. pease the sensitive Hiyya, Abbahu 

modestly declared, * We are like two 
merchants, one selling diamonds and the other selling 
trinkets, which are more in demand" (Sotah 402). 


Solomon's 
Seal. 
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Talmudists like R. Meïr combined the functions of 
a darshan and a maggid (Sanh. 88b) When R. 
Isaac Nappaha was requested by one in his audience 
to preach a popular haggadah, and by another a 
halakic discourse, he answered, “Tam like the man 
who had two wives, one young and one old, and 
each wishing her husband to resemble her in ap- 
pearance; the younger pulled out his gray hair 
while the older pulled out his black hair, with the 
result that he became entirely bald." KR. Isaac 
thereupon delivered a lecture that embraced both 
halakah and haggadah (B. K. 60b). 

Levi ben Sisi, his son Joshua, and others were at 
the head of a regular school of rabbinical maggidim. 
R. Ze'era was opposed to their methods of twisting 
and distorting the Biblical verses to suit their mo- 
mentary fancy. In Ze'era's estimation their works 
were of no more value than books on magic (Yer. 
Matas. iii. 9). In Ше geonic period and in the Mid- 
dle Ages the principal of the yeshibah, or the rabbi, 
delivered a lecture before each festival, giving in- 

structions in the laws governing the 
In Geonic days of the festival. The maggid's 
Times. function was to preach to the common 
people in the vernacular whenever 
occasion required, usually on Sabbath afternoon, 
basing his sermon on the sidra of the week. The 
wandering, or traveling, maggid then began to ap- 
pear, and subsequently became a power in Jewry. 
Iis mission was to preach morality, to awaken the 
dormant spirit of Judaism, and to keep alive the Mes- 
sianic hope in the hearts of the people. The mag- 
gidim’s deliverances were generally lacking in liter- 
ary merit, and were composed largely of current 
phrases, old quotations, and Biblical interpretations 
which were designed merely for temporary effect ; 
therefore none of the sermons which were delivered 
by them have been ‘preserved. 

Maggidism reached a period of high literary activ- 
ity in the sixteenth century. The expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain in 1492 revealed a master mag- 
gid in Isaac ABRAVANEL. His homiletic commen- 
tary on the Bible became an inexhaustible source of 
suggestion for future maggidim. In his method of 
explaining every chapter, preceded by a number of 
questions, he followed the early maggidim and 
sophists. His long argumentations in an easy and 
fluent style were admirably suited to the purposes of 
amaggid. Moses ALSHECH, а maggid in Safed, 
Palestine, preached every Sabbath before large audi- 
ences, In his commentaries he followed closely the 
method of Abravanel. Alshech also became an au- 


thority for the maggidim, who quoted him fre- 


quently. 
The persecutions of the Jews brought forth а 
number of maggidim who endeavored to excite the 
Messianic hope as a balm to the troub- 
Relation to led and oppressed Jewry. Asher 
Messian- LEMMLEIN preached in Germany and 
ism. Austria, announcing the coming of the 
Messiah in 1509, and found credence 
everywhere. Solomon Morxo preached, without de- 
claring the date of the advent, in both Ttaly and Tur- 
key, and asa result was burned at the stake in Mantua 
in 1588. R. Hoschel of Cracow (d. 1663) delighted 
in the elucidation of difficult passages in the mid- 





rash known as the “Midrash Peli'ah ? (= “ wonder- 
ful" or “obscure” midrash) H. Ersohn's biogra- 
phy of [éschel, in his “ Hanukkat ha-Torah " (Pie- 
trkov, 1900), gives a collection of 227 “sayings” 
gathered from 227 books by various writers, mostly 
Hoschel’s pupils. These sayings became current 
among the maggidim, who repeated them on every 
occasion. Some maggidim copied his methods and 
even created a pseudo-Midrash Peli’ah for the pur- 
pose of explaining the original ingeniously in the 
manner initiated by R. Новеће]. 

Elijah b. Solomon Abraham of Smyrna, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, published his 
*Shebet Musar," which he divided into fifty-two 
chapters, one for each week. This book caused - 

him to beknown as the “ Terror Mag- 
The ‘‘Shebet gid”; he preached moral and relig- 
Musar.” jous conduct as a safeguard against 
the terrible punishments of the day 
of judgment. Dante could not picture the horrors of 
hell and the punishments awaiting the wicked more 
minutely than did the author of the “ Shebet Musar.” 
It established a new “fire and brimstone” school of 
maggidim. Judah Rosanes of Constantinople (d. 
1727), in his “Parashat Derakim,” combined the 
darshan with the maggid. He adopted a new 
method of harmonizing the acts of Biblical person- 
ages with the legal views of Talmudic scholars. 
For instance, Pharaoh, in refusing to release Isracl 
from bondage, acted according to the contention of 
Abaye, while Moses insisted on Israel’s release in 
accordance with the decision of Rabba. This far- 
fetched pilpulism had many followers, some of 
whom asserted that Ahasuerus concurred in the 
decision of Maimonides, and that Vashti coincided 
with the opinion of RaBaD. 

Jacob Kranz of Dubno, the “ Dubner Maggid” (d. 
1804), author of “ Ohel Ya'akob," adopted the Mid- 
rash's method of explaining by parables and the in- 
cidents of daily life, such as the relations between 
the man of the city and the * yeshubnik ? (village 

man), between the bride, the bride- 
The groom, and the *mehuttanim? (con- 
«Dubner tracting parents), and compared their 
Maggid.” relations to those between Israel and 
Yuwn or between the Gentiles and 
the Jews. He drew also moral lessons from the * Ara- 
bian Nights? and from other secular stories in illus- 
trating explanations of a midrash or a Biblical text. 
Moses Mendelssohn named Kranz the “Jewish 
Æsop.” Kranz's pupil Abraham Bir Plahm and a 
host of other maggidim adopted thismethod. In the 
same period there were Jacob Israel of Kremnitz, 
author of “Shebet mi-Yisrael,” a commentary on 
the Psalms (Zolkiev, 1772); Judah Low Edel of 
Slonim, author of “ Afike Yehudah,” sermons (Lem- 
berg, 1802); Hayyim Abraham Katz of Moghilef, 
author of “Milhamak be-Shalom » (Shklov, 1797); 
Ezekiel Feiwel of Deretschin, author of ^ Toledot 
Adam” (Dyhernfurth, 1809) and maggid in Wilna 
(Levinsohn, “ Bet Yehudah,” ii. 149). 

The most celebrated maggid during the nine- 
teenth century was Moses Isaac ben Noah Darshan, 
the “Kelmer Maggid” (b. 1828; d. 1900, in Lida). 
Пе was among the “terror” maggidim of the 
“Shebet Musar” school and preached to crowded 
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synagogues for over fifty years in almost every 
city of Russian Poland. Another prominent mag- 
gid was Hayyim Zedek, known as the "Rum. 
Sheshker? (Gersoni, "Sketches of Jewish Lite 
and History," pp. 62-74, New York, 1878. The 

“philosophical” maggid is one who 

Philo- preaches from Arama's © Akedat ? 

sophical 
Maggidim. Enoch Sundl Luria, the author of 

"Eenaf Renanim,” on * Pirke Shi- 
rah” (Krotoschin, 1842), was a noted philosophical 
maggid. 

Meir Leibush Malbim (d. 1880), in his voluminous 
commentaries on the Bible, followed to some extent 
Abravanel and Alshech, and his conclusions are 
pointed and logical. Malbim's commentaries are 
considered to offer the best material for the use 
of maggidim, 

From the “terror,” or * Musar,” maggid developed 
the *penitential" maggid, who, especially during 
the month of Elul and the ten days of penitence be- 
tween New-Years Day and Yom Kippur, urged 
the wicked to repent of their sins and seck God's for- 
giveness. Jacob Joseph. chief rabbi of the Russian 
Jews in New York (d. 1909), formerly maggid of 
Wilna, was one of these. In the middle of his 
preaching he would pause to recite with the people 
the "Shema',? the * Kolenu," and the * Ashamnu,? 
raising the audience to a high pitch of religious 
emotion. The maggid usually ends his preaching 
with the words, *u-ba le-Ziyyon goel,” etc. (a re- 
deemer shall come to Zion speedily in our days: let 
ussay “А теп”). Some of the wandering maggidim 
act also as meshullabim. The yeshibot in Russia 
and the charitable institutions of Jerusalem, espe- 
cially the Мааа ha-Kelali, send abroad meshul- 
lah-maggidim. The resident maggid who preaches 
at different synagogues in one city is called the 
“Stadt Maggid,” as in Wilna and other large cities 
in Russia. The modern, or “ maskil,” maggid is 
called * Volksredner” (people’s orator), and closely 
follows the German “Prediger” in his method of 
preaching. Zebi Hirsch Dainow (d. 1877) was the 
first of the modern type of maggid, which soon de- 
veloped into that of the “national,” or “ Zionistic,” 
maggid. Hirsch Masliansky and Joseph Zeff, both 
of New York, are representatives of the latter class. 
See HOMILETICS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : G. Deutsch, The Decline of the Pulpit, in 

American Hebrew, 1899, No. 17: Dor Dor u-Darshanim, in 


Hu-Yom, 1887, No. 218. 
J J. D. E. 


MAGGID (STEINSCHNEIDER), HILLEL 
NOAH: Russian genealogist and historian; a de- 
scendant of the family of Saul Wahl; born at Wilna 
1829; died there Oct. 29, 1908. His father was a 
bibliographer, and his grandfather Phinehas was 
rabbi at Polotsk and Wilna, the emissary of Elijah 
of Wilna in his struggle with the Hasidim, and the 
author of nine exegetical works. Having lost his 
father at the age of eighteen, Maggid learned the 
calling of a lapidary, but not content with cutting 
epitaphs on tombstones and monuments, he occa- 
sionally composed inscriptions. He early joined the 
Progressionists of Wilna, among whom were Fuenn, 
Lebensohn, and. M. A. Günzburg. He indulged his 


and Bahya’s *IIobot ha-Lebabot.”. 





faste for general literature and published various 
articles and. bibliographical papers in the current 
Hebrew | periodicals. Among these may be noted 
his biography of David Oppenheim, rabbi of Prague 
(in “Gan Perahim,” 1882), and his notes on the his- 
tory of the Jewish community of Lemberg (in * Aushe 
Shem,” 1895). Maggid also collaborated with Fuenn 
in the latter's history of the Jewish community of 
Wilna (* Kiryah Ne'emanah ?), Maggid’s most im- 
portant work was “Ir Wilna,” the first volume of 
which appeared in Wilna in 1900; it contains the 
biographies of more than three hundred prominent 
rabbis, preachers, and communal workers, The 
notes alone, referring to genealogical literature, 
show that the author was familiar with responsa 
literature as well as with general rabbinical and 
historical works in Hebrew literature. Maggid left 
in manuscript two other volumes, containing biog- 
raphies of ihe important scholars and communal 
workers of Wilna in more recent times. The third 
volume contains also new material for the history of 
the JewsinWilna and Lithuania, and includes numer- 
ous documents hitherto unpublished. A sketch of 
his life was written by Ben ‘Ammi in his “ Ocherki о 
Litvye” (in * Voskhod ?). Maggil's son is David 
Maggid of St. Petersburg, author of *Toledot 
Mishpat," Günzburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halpern, in Sbornik Budushchnost, іх. 249, 
St. Petersburg, 1904; Voskhod, Nov., 1903. 
J. 9. L. 


п. R. 
MAGGID MISHNEH. Sce PERIODICALS. 


MAGHARIYYAH, AL-: Arabic name of a 
Jewish sect, meaning * Men of the Caves.” According 
to the account given by Joseph al-Kirkisani this sect 
was founded in the first century before the common 
era and derived its designation from the fact that it 
kept its books in caves. Except the writings of one 
named “the Alexandrinian,” and a later work enti- 
tled “Sefer Yadua‘,” these books, he says, were of 
little value. The sect reckoned the months from 
the appearance of the new moon and prohibited 
games of every kind. 16 possessed stran gecommen- 
taries on the Bible, and, contrary to the Sadducees, 
it was opposed to all anthropomorphisms. Believ- 
ing God to be too sublime to mingle with matter, 
the sect rejected the idea that the world was created 
directly by Him, and invented an intermediary 
power. This power was an angel who produced 
the world, in which he is God’s representative. The 
Law and all communications to prophets proceeded 
from this angel, to whom are referable all the an- 
thropomorphic ex pressions concerning God found in 
the Bible. 

This account of the tenets of the Maghariyyah 
agrees with that of the Jewish sect erroneously 
called by Shahrastani “ Al-Mukaribah,” and coupled 
by him with that of the Yudghanites founded inthe 
eighth century (“Kitab al-Milal wal-Nuhal,” ed. 
Cureton, p. 168). This confusion of names and 
dates led to the erroneous ascription of its foundation 
to Benjamin ben Moses al-Nahawendi, who was in- 
fluenced by the writings of the Maghariyyah (some 
of them were still extant at the time of David ben 
Merwan al-Mukammaz), as, accordin g to Kirkisani, 
was also Arius, the founder of the Christian sect of 
the Arians. 
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Harkavy identifies the Maghariyyah with the Es- 
senes. The reasons given by him for this identiti- 
cation are: (1) the name of the sect, which, accord- 
ing to him, does not refer to its books, but to its 
followers, who lived in caves or in the desert, this 
being known to have been the Essene mode of life; 
(2) the coincidence in the date of its foundation with 
that of the Essenes; (8) the theory of the angel, 
which is in keeping with the tenets of the Essences: 
(4) Kirkisani's omission of the Esscnes from his list 
of the Jewish sects, which omission would be unac- 
countable had he not considered the Maghariyyah to 
be identical with the Essenes. Harkavy goes still 
further and identifies the “ Alexandrinian ” author 
with Philo, whose sympathies with the Essenes are 
well known, and sees in the theory of the angel a 
perfect analogy to Philo’s “ Logos.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jellinek, in Orient, Lit. xii. 410 ; Grätz, Gesch. 
vi. 192; Gottlober, (отер le-Toledot ha-Ixere^im, р. 100 ; 
Harkavy, Le-Korot ha-Kittot. be-Y israel, in the Hebrew 
trans}. of Grütz's Gesch. (ii. 496). 

S. I. Br. 

MAGI. See BABYLONIA. 

MAGIC (maw): The pretended art of producing 
preternatural effects; one of the two principal divi- 
sions of occultism, the other being DIVINATION. The 
effects produced may be either physical (as a storm 
or death under conditions insufficient to explain its 
occurrence, or any phenomenon impossible in the or- 
dinary course of nature) or mental, and the latter 
cither intellectual (as preternatural insight or knowl- 
edge) or emotional (as love or hate arising or disap- 
pearing in obedience to the arbitrary will of the magi- 
cian). The methods of producing these effects include 
on the one hand actions of various sorts, and on the 
other incantations, invocations, and the recitation 
of formulas. Even in the Talmud the act and the 
results produced by it are regarded as the criteria 
of magic, and these two factors appear in all forms 
of witchcraft as essential characteristics. Closely 
connected with magic are SUPERSTITION and De- 
xoxoroay. In so far as gods are invoked (demons 
frequently being degraded gods), magic is akin to 
idolatry, and, in a certain sense, to ASTROLOGY. 

Jewish magic is mentioned as early as Deut. x viii. 
10-11, where various classes of diviners, astrologers, 
and exorcists are named, their cere- 
monies being forbidden as idolatrous 
(comp. II Kings xxi 6; II Chron. 
xxxiii. 6). Nor is there any doubt 
expressed as to the actual potency of magic, and the 
magician, who may misuse it, is accordingly feared 
and abhorred (Micah v. 11 [A. V. 19]; Jer. xxvii. 
9; Ex, xxii. 17-28; et al.). The commonest form of 
magic was the love-charm, especially tho love- 
charm required for an illicit amour. Such magic 
was practised especially by women, so that magic 
and adultery frequently are mentioned together dI 
Kings ix. 22; Nah. iii. 4; Mal. iii. б). The law (Ex. 
xxii. 17 [A. V. 18]) which punishes sorcery with 
death speaks of the witch and not of the wizard. 
This was correctly interpreted by the Talmud (барр. 
67a) as implying that magic was practised chiefly 
by women, and the context of the passages in Exo- 
dus which mention sorcery clearly shows that it was 
associated with sexual license and unnatural vices 
(Blan, “Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen,? pp. 17-18, 








In the 
Bible. 











Strasburg, 1898; see WITCHCRAFT). The frequency 
of allusions to it in the Bible indicates that the prac- 
tise of magic was common throughout ancient Israel. 
"More abundant information is found in post-Bib- 
lical literature, especially in the Babylonian Talmud, 
where the great number of the pas- 


In Tal- sages alluding to magic furnishes in- 
mudic Lit- controvertible evidence of its wide 
erature. diffusion. 16 was, however, only the 


practise of witchcraft which was pro- 

hibited, for a knowledge of magic was indispensable 
to a member of the chief council or of the judiciary, 
and might be acquired even from the heathen. The 
most profound scholars were adepts in the black 
art, and the Law did not deny its power. The peo- 
ple, who cared little for the views of the learned, 
were devoted to witchcraft, though not so much as 
the Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
(Blau, Le. pp. 17 e£ seg.). “Adultery and sorcery 
have destroyed everything” (Sotah ix. 13); the 
majesty of God departed from Israel and His wrath 
came upon the world when the “wizards” became 
too numerous (Tosef., Sotah, xiv. 3); Simon b. She- 
tah hanged cighty witches in a single day (Sanh. 
45b); Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) xlii. 9-10 is quoted in 
Sanh, 100b with the addition of the words * When 
the daughter grows old she will probably deal in 
magic ” (see further examples in Blau, фе. pp. 98-96). 
This ingrained belief in magic infected even the 
scholars; for although they did not practise witch- 
craft for gain or for unlawful ends, they occasionally 
counteracted black magic by white. They were 
even able to create a calf when they needed food 
(ib. pp. 26 et seg.) Healing by means of white 
magic is not condemned except when the means 
employed are pagan or idolatrous. Many scholars 
consumed men with a glance, or reduced them to 
a heap of bones, but since this magic was regarded 
as a punishment for sins which had been committed, 
the passages of the Talmud which mention it take 
no exception to it (Blau, /.c. pp. 49-61). ExoncisM 
also flourished, although not as widely as in Judæo- 
Christian circles (Acts viii. 9, xiii. 6-9). Jesus was 
regarded in the Talmud and by the ancient world 
generally as a magician (Sanh. 106b; Sotah 47b: see 
Jests Іх Jewrsu LEGEND) The Greco-Roman 
world regarded the Jews as a race of magicians 
(Juvenal, vi. 542-547 ; Suidas, s. v. ' EZexíac, et passin). 
The means adopted in witchcraft were manifold. 
The most potent was human speech, to "which all 
peoples attribute invincible power. “Open not thy 
mouth for evil” (Ber. 19a and parallels) Those 
words of the magician are all-powerful which he 
utters at the right timeand place and under proper 
conditions (Blau, Ze. pp. 68-82). Since 


Magic official Judaism bitterly opposed black 
Agencies. magic, there was a constant stream 


of prohibitions against it, and from 
these the existence of various forms of witchcraft can 
be inferred. The secret Jewish name of God was a 
powerful factor in incantation, as is shown by the 
Egyptian magic papyri written in Greek, in which 
heathen and Jewish names of the Deity are fre- 
quently found in juxtaposition or combination, 
termed лә (= “ union”) by the Talmud (ib. рр. 
117-146). 
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"In addition to the magic word and the magic 
formula there were various magic objects (ib. pp. 
156-165) which were used to avert the Evin Eyer. 
Women and children, and even animals, as being 
weaker and less capable of resistance, were protected 
by Amunets and TaLISMANS, These charms con- 
sisted either of natural objects or of papers with 
writing on them. Copies of the Bible had protect- 
ive power and were carried especially on journeys, 
while the tefillin, as their Greek name, PnvrLac- 
TERIES, implies, were also regarded as preservative, 
at least in Hellenistic circles, as were the slips of 
paper (^mezuzot") attached to the door-posts. 
Blau (ib. pp. 96-117) has edited, translated, and ex- 
plained two Hellenistic exorcismal formulas, one of 
which was found in a grave in Hadrumetum (in the 
ancient Byzacium), in the Roman province of Africa. 

In addition to the oflicial sources from which the 
data given above are derived, the Apocrypha, in 
view of its antiquity, deserves attention in con- 
nection with the subject of magic. The general 
picture which it presents is the same 
as that given by the Bible and the 
Talmud. According to the Book of 
Enoch (ix. 7, the angels taught tho 
daughters of men “incantations, exorcisms, and 
the cutting of roots, and revealed to them healing 
plants" (comp. viii 1 e£ seg. with vii, 6, ix. 8; x. 
7-8 with xiii. 2, xvi. 8, and 1хїх. 19 et seg.). The 
heart, liver, and gall are magic agencies, and the 
blind Tobit recovers his sight when his eyes are 
anointed with the gall of a fish (vi. 4 e£ seq., viii. 
2, xi. 10; see Sibyllines, iii. 220 e¢ seg., discussed in 
“Alter Orient," iii. 41; Ascensio Isai, ii. 5; Syriac 
Apoc. Baruch, 1х. 1, where Ше muttering of the in- 
cantations of the Ammonites is mentioned; soe 
Kautzsch, *Apokryphen," ii. 485, note)  Noal's 
book of healing (Jubilees, x.) was magical in char- 
acter, as were the writings of Solomon and Moses, 
mentioned elsewhere. 

In the Middle Ages, as in antiquity, the Jews 
were regarded as magicians, and many of them 

doubtless profited by the general de- 

Medieval lusion. Inthe ninth century a Jewish 

Jewish magician named Zambrio is found in 
Magicians. Italy (Güdemann, “Gesch.” ii. 40; 

comp. p. 255), and Sicilian sorcerers 
flourished even a century earlier (Zunz, “7. G.” 
p. 486; “Magyar Zsidó Szemle,” xv. 47). The Ara- 
bic author Mas'udi speaks of a Jewish magician 
(Budge, “Egyptian Magic,” p. 93). The Jews were 
considered sorcerers in Germany also (Giidemann, 
Le. Mi. 288; comp. “Israelitische Monatsschrift,” 
1899, No. 7; *Hebrüische Bibliographic,” 1903, No. 
24; Micelle, p. 89, *Judmi... pessimi magici”; 
“Jüdische Wahrsager," in Van Vloten, * Recherches 
sur la Domination Arabe," рр. 55 et seg., Amster- 
dam, 1894). In timesof drought, during the Middle 
Ages, the people turned to the Jews, who were 
supposed to be able to cause rain, and they are still 
regarded by some peoples as magicians. 

The diversity existing within ancient Jewish 
magic aud the essential contradiction between witch- 
craft and monotheism are in themselves evidences 
of foreign influence on the system. The scholars 
of the first centuries of the present era refer fre- 


Apoc- 
rypha. 





quently and unanimously to Egypt as the original 
home of magic arts (Blau, Le. pp. 87-49). In the 

Bible the real homes of all varieties of 
Sources of witchcraft are given as Egypt (Ex. 


Jewish vii. e£ passim) and Babylon (Isa. xlvii. 
Magic. 9-15). tis very probable that in this 


respect both countriesinfluenced Israel, 
and their political power and high civilization made it 
inevitable that that influence should bedeep, although 
the lack of historical data renders it impossible to de- 
termine its extent or trace itscourse. The influence 
of Egypt admits of no doubt as regards post- Biblical 
Judaism, which was for a long period under the 
control of the Ptolemies both in its civilization and 
itsgovernment. The Egypto-Hellenistic syncretism 
influenced first the Hellenistic Jews, especially those 
of Alexandria, and through them the Jews of Pales- 
tine. The Jewish and Judeo-Christian view as to 
the source of Hebrew magic is confirmed by the 
Books of Hermes and by the recently discovered 
Greek and Coptic magic papyri, in which the Jew- 
ish element is no small factor; and Jacob (“Im 
Namen Gottes ") has recently proved that the belief 
in the almighty power of the name of God is Egyp- 
tian in origin. Although Assyro-Babylonian and 
other elements are not lacking, they are for the 
most part astrological and divinatory in character. 
Egypt, therefore, gave ancient Judaism its magic 
and Babylonia gave it its divination, while Hellenism 
served as Ше connecting-link. 

In view of the authority which the Talmud pos- 
sessed for posterity the magic in it could not but in- 
fluence later generations. "There is no doubt that 
the majority of the theurgic and magic elements in 
the post-Talmudic literature which Jellinck collected 
in his “Bet ha-Midrash," date from Talmudic, and 
in part even from pre-Talmudic, times (see GNostt- 
cisM). This may be assumed also for the magical 
portions of the geonie literature in general, espc- 
cially as the Geonim lived and worked in Babylonia. 
This ancient magic, blended with Hellenistic and 
medieval European elements, was incorporated in 
the “practical Cabala." At the close of the Mid- 
dle Ages the Canara influenced the Jewish and 
the Christian world alike. The * Nishmat Hay yim ” 
of Manasseh ben Israel, chief rabbi in Amsterdam in 
the seventeenth century, is filled with superstition 
and magic, and many Christian scholars were de- 
luded. The evil deeply and widely infected the 
people, and is still active, especially among the 
Hasidim. See ABRACADABRA; ABRAXAS; ASMO- 


DEUS; ASTROLOGY; ASUSA; ÀUGURY; BALAAM; BIB- 


LIOMANCY; BLESSING AND CURSING; CURSING: 
Deatn; Fork-Mepicine; Hermes, Books oF; 


LIVER; NECROMANCY; etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zimmern, Beiträge zur Kenntnis der Baby- 
lonischen Religion, Leipsic, 1896; Blau, Das Altjtidische 
Zauberwesen, Strasburg, 1808; Brecher, Das Transcenden- 
tale, Magic, und Magische Heilarten im Talmud, Vienna, 
1850; Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology Among 
the Hebrews and Their Neighbours, London, 1898 (with ex- 
tensive bibliography); Gaster, Zhe Sword of Moses, ib. 1896; 
Güdemann. Gesch.; Jacob, Im Namen Gottes, Berlin, 1903; 
Reitzenstein-Poimandres, Studien zur Griechisch-Aeqyp- 
tischen und Frihehristtichen Literatur, Leipsic, 1904; 
Sehürer, Gesch. iii. 297-304 (extensive bibliography); Scholz, 
Gützendienst und Zawberwesen bei den Alten. Hebrüern 
und den Benachharten Völkern, Ratisbon, 1877; Moise 
Schwab, Un Vase Judéo-Chaldéen, in R. E. J. iv. 105 ; Smith, 
Witehcraft and the Old Testament, in. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1902, pp. 26-35 ; Zauberei, in Winer, D. R.; Magier, Magie, 
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in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. xii. 55-10; Hastings. Dict. 
Bible; Jüdische Magie, in Beilage zur Münchener Allge- 
meinen Zeitung, 1898, No. 38. 

J. L. B. 
MAGINO, MEÍR DI GABRIELE: French 
silk-manufacturer; lived at Venice. In 1587 he 
went to Rome to promote the manufacture of silk, 
which had been begun in that city; апа on 
June 4 of the same year the monopoly of silk- 
manufacture by his improved process was secured 
to him for sixty years, only the sister of the 
pope taking a share of the profits. He was also 
permitted to live outside the ghetto for fifteen 
years. In 1588 Magino printed his Italian lectures 
on the uses of silk and on its manufacture, dedi- 
cating the book to Pope Sixtus V. In the same 
year he received a privilege and patent for polishing 
mirrors and cut glass with a vegetable oil which he 
had discovered. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ranke, Römische Püpste, i. 455; Natale Et- 
tore, П Ghetto di Roma, p. 218; Vogelstein and Rieger. 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 180 et seq. ; Berliner, Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom, ii. 23. 


D I E. 


MAGISTER JUDZEORUM. See Bisnor or 
THE JEWS; HocHMEISTER. 

MAGISTRATE. Sec JUDGE. 

MAGISTRATUS, ELIJAH. See ELIJAH BEN 
SAMUEL BEN PARNES OF STEPHANOW; GENAZ- 
zANO, ELAn HAYYIM BEN BENJAMIN OF. 

MAGNESIA. See Manissa. 

MAGNET. See PERIODICALS. 

MAGNUS, EDUARD: German painter; born 
at Berlin Jan. 7, 1799; died there Aug. 8, 1872. 
After studying successively medicine, architecture, 
and philosophy, he finally adopted the profession of 
painting, attending the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts. 
From 1826 to 1829 he traveled in France and Italy, 
revisiting the latter country in 1881. In 1850-53 he 
again toured through France and also visited Spain. 
In 1887 he became а member of the Berlin Academy, 
and in 1841 received the title of professor. His gen- 
eral culture secured for him considerable influence 
inartistic circles. Heis best known by his portraits, 
of which “Thorwaldsen,” “Prince Radziwill as a 
Child,” “Count Wrangel,” *Mendelssohn-Barthol- 
dy," “Gustav Magnus,” “Countess Arnim,” * Ma- 
dame Egells,” “Henrietta Sontag,” “Jenny Lind” 
(National Gallery, Berlin), and * E. Mandel" are the 
most important. His genre pictures include: “The 
Fisher Boy of Nice,” * The Returning Greck," * Ital- 
ian Women,? * Children Playing with Flowers, ” and 
“Italian Landscape ” (a very poetic production). In 
recognition of his ability he was decorated with 
the ribbon of the Order of Michael. the Order of the 
Red Eagle of the fourth class, and several gold 
medals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Seybert, Künstler-Lerikon; Meyers Kon- 
versations- Lexikon. 

8, Ј. бо. 

MAGNUS, HEINRICH GUSTAV: German 
chemist and physicist; born in Berlin May 2, 1802: 
died there April 4, 1870. He was graduated from 
the University of Berlin in 1827, afterward studying 
a year at Stockholm under Berzelius, and later 
spending some time in Paris under Gay-Lussac and 
Thénard. In 1831 Magnus began teaching as privat- 


VIIL—17 


docent in Berlin; in 1834 he became assistant pro- 
fessor of physics and technology in the university 
there, and in 1845 was appointed professor. The 
physical cabinet of the university was formed by 
him. He ceased teaching in Feb., 1869. 

The first work published by Magnus was “ Ueber 
die Selbstentzündlichkeit des Feinzerteilten Eisens " 
(1825). While at Stockholm in 1828 he discovered 
the compound known as “the green salt of Magnus." 
He discovered also sulfovinic, ethionic, and isethi- 
onic acids, and (with Ammermüller) periodic acid; 
investigated the diminution in density produced in 
garnet and vesuvianite by melting; and studied the 
property inherent in the blood of absorbing carbonic 
acid and oxygen (founding thereon the theory of the 
absorption of the blood). On Dec. 18, 1841, he pub- 
lished the results of his experiments upon the co- 
efficient of the dilatation of gases (Regnault hav- 
ing published his results in the same field on Nov. 
25 of the same year); in 1860 and 1861 he announced 
the results of his experiments on the transmission of 
heat through gases by conductibility and radiation, 
which led to a long controversy with Tyndall. 

He made researches also in magnetic and in ther- 


. mal electricity, hydraulics, the deflection of project- 


iles from firearms, the diathermal power of gases, 
the polarization of radiant heat, etc. The results of 
his experiments and researches may be found in 
Poggendorff's * Annalen? or in the publications of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Helmholtz, Rede zum Gediichtnis an G. 
Magnus, Berlin, 1871; Hofmann, Zur Hrinnerung an G. 
Magnus, ib. 1871; Aus Jac. Berzelius und G. Magnus’ 
Briefwechsel; Allg. Deutsche Biographie ; Poggendorff, 
Biographisch-Literarisches Handwirterb. ; Brockhaus 
Konversations-Lexikon; Meyers Konversations- Levikon + 
Larousse, Dict.; La Grande Encyclopédie : Encye. Brit.: 
Appleton's Cyclo. of Am. Biog.; Johnson's Encyc. 


8. N.D 

MAGNUS, LADY KATIE: English author- 
ess and communal worker; born at Portsmouth 
May 2, 1844; daughter of E. Emanuel; wife of Sir 
Philip Magnus. Shehas been connected with various 
committees of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, has 
taken a great interest in the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, and is treasurer of the Jewish Girls’ Club. 
Lady Magnus has written much on Jewish topies, 
beginning with “Little Miriam’s Bible Stories ” and 
* Holiday Stories,” as well as two sketches of Jew- 
ish history—^ About the Jews Since Bible Times ” 
(London, 1881) and *Outlines of Jewish History "; 
the latter has run into three editions, and has been 
republished (with additional chapters on America) 
by the Jewish Publication Society of America 
(Philadelphia, 1900). She has contributed much to 
the periodicals, and à collection of her various 
papers was published under the title “Salvage ” 
(1899). Those relating to Jewish topics are included 
in her “Jewish Portraits.” which has run into a sec- 
ond edition (London, 1901). She is also the author 
of “ First Makers of England,” London, 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 5664 (1903-4). 


MAGNUS, LAURIE: English author and 
publisher: son of Sir Philip Magnus; born in Lon- 
don in 1872; educated at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He was the Berlin correspondent of the London 
“Morning Post” (1897-98) and leader-writer for the 
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same paper. He is now (1904) joint managing di- 
rector of George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. Magnus 
has edited a series of “Secondary Education Text- 
Books" for the publishing-house of John Murray, 
has published “A Primer of Wordsworth,” trans- 
lated the first volume of “Greek Thinkers” (from 
the German of Prof. T. Gomperz), and has edited 
"Prayers from the Poets" and *Flowers of the 
Cave” (in conjunction with Cecil Headlam). Пе 
has written “Aspects of the Jewish Question" 
(1902), reprinted and enlarged from the "Jewish 
Quarterly Review.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1901-2. 

J. M. W. L. 

MAGNUS, LUDWIG IMMANUEL: Ger- 
man mathematician; born in Berlin March 15, 1790; 


. died there Sept. 25, 1861; cousin of Heinrich Gustav 


Magnus. His father died when he was young; and 
his mother induced him to enter his uncle's bank ; 
after business hours he studied Euclid. In the 
Napoleonic wars he was a volunteer in the artil- 
lery, being soon promoted to therank of gunnerand 
serving from 1818 to 1815. On the conclusion of 
peace he again took up the business of banking in 
Berlin; in his leisure hours studying higher mathe- 
matics, and teaching that subject in the academy 
founded in 1816 by a brother of the sculptor Cauer. 
On the removal of the academy to Charlottenburg 
(1826) Magnus continued to be one of its regular staff 
of teachers; and he held that position until 1834, 
when Cauer died. Magnus then abandoned teaching, 
and spent the next nine years as head revenue offi- 
cer in the recently founded Berliner Kassenverein, 
retiring in 1848 on a competency. Hard work had, 
however, broken his health, and he did nothing more 
formathematics. During the latter part of hislife he 
was an invalid, suffering from a disease of the eyes. 
By 1884 Magnus' reputation as a mathematician 
had become established, and the University of Bonn 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor. 
Magnus' mathematical writings appeared in Ger- 
gonne’s “Annales des Mathématiques," vols. xi. 
and xvi. (1820-25); in Crelle's “Journal,” vols. v., 
vii, vii, and ix. (1830-82); in the third part (1888) 


` of Meier Hirsch's “Sammlung Geometrischer Auf- 


gaben"; and in “Sammlung von Aufgaben und Lehr- 
sützen aus der Analytischen Geometrie des Raumes? 
(published in 1887, but written long before). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie, xx. 91-92, Leip- 
sic, 1881; Poggendorff, Biog.-Literarisch | Handwürterb. 
Leipsic, 1868, 3.2. 

8. N. D. 


MAGNUS, MARKUS: Elder of the Jewish 


` congregation of Berlin in the first quarter of the 


eighteenth century; court Jew to the crown prince, 


afterward King Frederick William I. The Jewish 
. community of Berlin was divided into two hostile 


camps by Magnus' quarrels with his rival, Jost 
Liebmann. Frederick I. favored the latter, while 
the crown prince supported Magnus. After the 
death of Licbmann his widow and sons continued 
these quarrels, which ended in the victory of Mag- 
nus. He induced the members of the congregation 
to substitute a public synagogue for the two private 
synagogues hitherto maintained by Liebmann, Veit, 
and Riess (see Jew. Excvc. iii, 70-71, iv. 317). 


When the government (March 16, 1722) issued a 
new regulation for the administration of the Berlin 
Jewish congregation, Magnus and Moses Levi Guin- 
pertz were appointed permanent chicf elders with a 
salary of 300 thalers each. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Gesch. der Juden in Bertin, i. 19-21, 
38, Berlin, 1871; Grütz, Gesch. x. 309-310, 350, Leipsic, 1565. 


D. S. Max. 

MAGNUS, PAUL WILHELM: German bot- 
anist; born at Berlin Feb. 29, 1844; educated at the 
Werdergymnasium and the university of his native 
city and at the University of Freiburg-im-Broisgau 
(Ph.D. Berlin, 1870). Не became in 1875 privat- 
docent at his alma mater, where since 1880 he has 
oceupied the position of assistant professor of bot- 
any. He was а member for botany of the Prussian 
commission for the exploration of the seas, and as 
such took part in the expeditions of 1871 in the 
Baltic Sea, of 1872 in the North Sea, and of 1874 on 
Тһе Sley. He made reports of these expeditions, 
which were published by the government. Magnus 
contributed articles on botany to various scientific 
journals, and is the author of: “ Beiträge zur Kennt- 
niss der Gattung Najas," 1870; * Morphologie der 
Sphacelaricen," 1873; “Pilze des Kantons Grau- 
bündten," 1890. 

8. F. T. H. 

MAGNUS, SIR PHILIP: English education- 
ist; born in Tondon Oct. 7, 1849; educated at Uni- 
versity College in that city, and at the University of 
London (B.A. 1863; B.Sc. 1864). Destined for the 
Jewish ministry, he pursued his studies in Berlin 
(1865-66). On his return to England he became one 
of the ministers of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, 
London. At the same time he did much private 
teaching, and was professor of mechanics at the 
Catholic University. His “Lessons in Elementary 
Mechanics " (London, 1874) was for a long time the 
standard text-book on the subject. In 1880 he was 
appointed secretary of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education, and in that capacity became the leading 
authority on technical education in the United King- 
dom. He was а member of a royal commission for 
this subject (1881-84), visiting in connection there- 
with the chief educational centers of western Eu- 
rope. In 1886 he was knighted in recognition of 
his services to education. In 1888 he published a 
work on “ Industrial Education," as one of a series 
of text-books on education edited by him. He was 
principal of the Finsbury "Technical College from 
1883 to 1885, and a member of the London School 
Board in 1890 and 1891. In 1900 he became fellow 
of the senate of London University, and at the pres- 
ent time (1904) is connected in an honorary capacity 
with many important educational institutions. 

Magnus’ work at the Guilds Institute caused 
him to resign his position in the Jewish ministry; 
but he has retained his interest in many communal 
institutions, being vice-president of the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association, president of the Deaf and Dumb 
Home, and a representative on the board of deputies 
of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, of which he has 
been also а warden. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Men and Women of the Time, 1894; TVho's 
Who, 1904. J. 
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MAGOG. Sec Goo AND Macoe. 
MAGREPHAH. See Music. 
MAGYAR IZRAELITA. Sce PERIODICALS. 


MAGYAR ZSIDÓ SZEMLE: Hungarian 
Jewish monthly review ; established in 1884 by Josef 
Simon, secretary of the Jewish chancery, Wilhelm 
Bacher, and Josef Bánóczi; the two latter being pro- 
fessors in the * Landesrabbinerschule " of Budapest. 
Its purpose is to promote the scientific knowledge 
of Judaism, and at the same time to disseminate in- 
formation concerning the social and legal conditions 
of the Jews. The editorship was assumed by Ba- 
noezi and Bacher, who retired in 1890 in favor of 
L. Blau and F. Mezey. The latter resigned at the 
end of 1895 after the Ungarisch-Israclitischer Littera- 
turverein had been founded through. the efforts of 
the “Magyar Zsidó Szemle,” which thereafter be- 
came a quarterly under the sole editorship of Blau. 
Its list of contributors includes Americans as well 
as Europeans. It is the first and at present (1904) 
the only Jewish scientific periodical published in 
Hungarian, and has attracted a large number of con- 
tributors from among the younger generation. 

п. К. L. B. 


MAGYAR ZSINAGOGA. Sce PERIODICALS. 


MAH NISHTANNAH (lit. “wherein is dis- 
tinguished”): The opening words of the child’s 
questions to the father in the Passover Haggadah ; 
the whole of the domestic service of the Passover is 
sometimes, familiarly, sonamed. The questions are 
often chanted in the students’ cantillation of the 
Talmudical schools; the text thus intoned may be 
found in Jew. Excvc. iii. 550. 

A. F. L. C. 


MAHAMAD (more correctly MA‘AMAD 
[noym]): The board of directors of a Spanish-Por- 
tuguese congregation. ‘The word is of Neo-Hebrew 
origin, and in the Talmud is applied to the repre- 
sentatives of the people present at the Temple 
service (Ta‘an. 15b). The board consisted of four 
wardens and a treasurer, and its members were 
elected, or, more exactly, cooptated, from the “ ye- 
hidim "—those who had full rights of membership 
in the synagogue. Whenever а vacancy occurred 
between elections, which happened chiefly through 
death, the remaining members, with eight ex-mem- 
bers, formed an electoral committee, and conferred 
upon one of their number, by lot, the right to nom- 
inate a new colleague from the congregation. If the 
assembly approved of the choice, it held good. This 

system naturally resulted in a monop- 


Rules of oly of the administration of the con- 
Election. gregation by a limited number of fam- 


ilies. That this oligarchic circle might 
not become too narrow, it was decided that no one 
could he a member of the mahamad at the same time 
as his son, grandson, son-in-law, stepson, brother, 
brother-in-law, nephew. or cousin; and, further- 
more, in order to insure just decisions, no one under 
twenty-five could be elected treasurer of the ma- 
hamad, and no one under forty could be warden, 
unless he had already served as treasurer. This was 
the rule in the Bevis Marks SYNAGOGUE of Lon- 


don, and the regulations were practically the same 
in the other Portuguese communities. 

The laws of the mahamad, according to which the 
affairs of the synagogue were administered, were 
called Ascamor. Basing its authority on them, the 
mahamad exercised over the meinbers of the congre- 
gation a despotic control which degenerated into a 
sort of police supervision. No member could marry 
or be divorced without the consent of this board, 

nor could one bring a lawsuit against 


Despotic a fellow member without first consult- 
Rule. ing the mahamad on the subject, ex- 


cept in cases where such a delay in 
bringing complaint would cause him injury. No 
book, and no treatise of a religious or political na- 
ture, in any language whatsoever, could be printed 
without the permission of the mahamad. Thus Ha- 
ham David Nieto published his * Matteh Dan ” “con 
licencia de los Sefiores del Mahamad” (London, 
1714), and Isaac Nieto dedicates his sermon on Yom 
Kippur “a los muy Ilustres S8rs. del Mahamad, у 
por su Orden Impresso " (20. 1756). In London, for 
the greater political security of the congregation, 
every one was forbidden by the mahamad to join 
parties ^ which any of the people may form against 
the government, the ministry, or the judicial admin- 
istration of the kingdom.” 

In the synagogue, or in the law-court of the ma- 
hamad, no one might oppose an order of the ma- 
hamad or of the presiding officer who represented 
it, or criticize such an order, or write or circulate 
writings containing adverse criticisms of actions 
taken by it. The haham of the congregation en- 
joyed the same protection. No non-Portuguesc 
Jew might pray in the Portuguese synagogue with- 
out the permission of the mahamad, nor might any 
one refuse an office or funetion in the services, or in 
the administration of synagogal affairs, which the 
mahamad or its president might assign him. Ac- 
cording to the ascamot of the Bevis Marks Syna- 
gogue of London, any one who did not accept elec- 
tion as a member of the mahamad, or who had not 
shown his willingness to accept it before the expira- 
tion of eight days, was fined £40; if he had been 
elected treasurer, he was fined £30. The strict ap- 
plication of this rule, in 1818, led Isaac D'Israeli to 
sever his connection with the Bevis Marks Syna- 
gogue, since he would neither accept the office of 
warden nor pay the fine of £40. The board was es- 
pecially strict in the observance of the first ascama. 
that no one might hold services outside the syna- 
gogue, except in а house of mourning during the 
first seven days thoreof. 

The mahamad was very prompt in imposing pen- 
alties where its regulations were ignored or vio- 
lated, though excommunication, exclusion from the 
synagogue for a certain length of time, fines for the 

benefit of the poor-fund, withdrawal 


Disci- of all “mizwot,” forfeiture of the right 
plinary to vote, and similar disciplinary meas- 
Measures. ures began naturally in the course of 


time to lose their desired effect. Oc- 
casionally, moreover, the mahamad appealed to the 
secular authorities to execute its decrees, as in Lon- 
don in 1783, when it desired to remove those who. 
during the service on Purim, according to ancient 
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custom, beat on the synagogue kettle-drums when- 
ever the name of Haman was read. from the Megil- 
lah. At Amsterdam, in the year 1670, the maliamad 
applied to the magistracy for confirmation and sup- 
port in the execution of its decree that по one might 
sever his connection with the congregation even 
when under the strictest excommunication. A con- 
fession of repentance made by the delinquent before 
God and the congregation was sufficient to bring 
about a mitigation of the punishment or to secure a 
total revocation of the decree of excommunication. 

The members of the mahamad were at the same 
time members of the tax-commission. and in this 
capacity were comprised among the *fintadores " 
(see Jew. Encyc. v. 888b, «v. FINTA). 

In the Portuguese communities the affairs of the 
congregation and of the synagogue are still admin- 
istered by a mahamad, although the disciplinary 
powers granted by the old ascamot have been very 
materially curtailed, The régime of the old mahamad 
of London is humorously described by Isracl Zang- 
will in “The King of Schnorrers” (pp. 105 et seq.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 11, 1897, p. 11; M. Gaster, 

History of the Ancient Synagogue, passim, London. 1901 : 

J. Piceiotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, Index. ib. 

ә. 

р. M. Sc. 

МАНАТ АТМ: City on the east of the Jordan, 
near the River Jabbok; first mentioned as the place 
where Jacob, returning from Aram to southern 
Canaan, had a vision of angels (Gen. xxxii. 1-2). 
This implies that Mahanaim was a sanctuary at a 
very early period. In the records in the Book of 
Joshua of the allotments to the tribes Mahanaim is 
accounted a part of the inheritance of the tribe of 
Gad (xxi. 88). Apparentiyit was on the border be- 
tween Gad and Manasseh, and it was assigned as a 
Levitical city (Josh. xiii. 26, 30: xxi. 38: comp. I 
Chron. vi. 80). 

Mahanaim gained a temporary prominence in the 
days of the beginningsof the kingdom. It was then 
a stronghold, adapted to serve as a refuge for fugi- 
tives of importance (П Sam. xviii. 94). To it Abner, 
Saul's general. brought Ish-bosheth, Saul's son and 
successor (II Sam. ii. 8); during his brief and ill- 
starred reign Mahanaim was his capital. To Maha- 
naim David fled at the time of Absalom's rebellion 
(П Sam. xvii. 24, 97; I Kings ii. 8), and made it his 
residence until his recall to Jerusalem. Tater on it 
was the headquarters of one of Solomon's commis- 
sary officers (I Kings iv. 14). According to Maspero 
(“The Struggle of the Nations,” p. 773), Mahanaim 
was among the cities plundered by Shishak during 
his invasion (I Kings xiv. 25) of Israclitish territory, 
There is no subsequent reference to the city in the 
annals. It is not improbable that a vigorous resist- 
ance to Shishak or to some other invader brought 
about its utter demolition. The form of the name 
appears to be dual. hence the common rendering 
“two companies" or “camps.” "The narrator of 
Jacob's plan (Gen. xxxii. 7) for avoiding the loss of 
all his property so understood the name. Many 
scholars at the present day prefer to regard the 
termination in this case as the expansion of a shorter 
ending rather than as a sign of the dual. 

The exact location of Mahanaim is very uncertain, 
the Biblical data being inconclusive. The city was 











certainly in northern Gilead and in a situation which 
commanded an extensive view (IL Sam. xviii. 24); 
it was approached from the south by way of the 
Jordan valley and probably through a wadi that 
debouched into it (II Sam. ii. 29). Most explorers 
agree in placing it at or near the wadi ‘Ajlun. 
BIBLIOGRAPRY : Conder, Heth and Moab ; Merrill, East of the 

Jordan; Van Kasteren, in Z. D. Р. V. xiii. 205 et seq.: Buhl, 

Geographie des Allen Palästina, p. 257 ; G. A. Smith, Hist. 

Geog. pp. 586-558. 

5. F. К. 8. 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (bbw -mp 
13 bn = “speeding for booty," “hastening to the 
spoil”) : Symbolic name of the son of Isaiah indica- 
ting the sudden attack on Damascus and Syria by 
the King of Assyria (Isa. viii. 3-4). Isaiah had first 
been commanded by God to write it on a large roll 
(tb, viii. 1). 

E. &. Н. M. SEL. 


MAHLER, ARTHUR: Austrian archeologist ; 
born in Prague Aug. 1, 1871. After completing 
his studies at the gymnasium in Prague, he studied 
the history of art and archeology at the universities 
of Prague and Vienna (Ph.D.), and in 1902 became 
privat-docent in archeology at the German university 
at Prague. He has contributed a number of articles to 
the * Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archiologi- 
Schen Institutes" (of which institute he is а corre- 
sponding member), the “ Revue Archéologique,” and 
the “Journal d'Archéologie Numismatique.” He 
is the author of “Polyklet und Beine Schule: ein 
Beitrag zur Gesch. der Griechischen Plastik " (Leip- 
sic, 1902). He also delivered a series of lectures at 
the American School for Archeology at Rome. 

8. 

MAHLER, EDUARD: Austrian astronomer; 
born in Cziffer, Hungary, 1857. He was graduated 
from the Vienna publie school in 1876, and then 
studied mathematics and physics at the university 
in that city, taking his degree in 1880. From Nov. 
1, 1882, till the death of Т. Oppolzer (Dec., 1886) 
Mahler shared in the latter's scientific labors. Оп 
June 1, 1885, he was appointed assistant in the royal 
Austrian commission on measurement of degrees. 

Mahler has devoted himself chiefly to chronology. 
Tn early life he paid considerable attention to an- 
cient Oriental history, Assyriology, and Egypt- 
ology, in which subjects he is at present privat- 
docent at the University of Budapest. On Sept. 6, 
1889, he received the royal gold medal * litteris et 
artibus? of Sweden and Norway; and since 1898 
he has been an official of the Hungarian National 
Museum. І 

Mahler has published: * Fundamentalsütze der 
Allgemeinen Flüchentheorie," Vienna, 1881; “ As- 
tronomische Untersuchung über die in der Bibel 
Erwühnte Aegyptische Finsterniss,” d». 1885; “Die 
Centralen Sonnenfinsternisse,” 25..1885 ; * Untersuch- 
ung einer im Buche Nahum auf den Untergang 
Ninive's Bezogenen Finsterniss,” i2. 1886 ; * Biblische 
Chronologie und Zeitrechnung der Перет,” db. 
1887; “Fortsetzung der Wiistenfeld’schen Ver- 
gleichungs-Tabellen der Mohammedanischen und 
Christlichen Zeitrechnung,” Leipsie: 1887: “ Chro- 
nologische Vergleichungs-Tabellen,” Vienna, 1889; 
^Maimonides' Kiddusch-Hachodesch,” 7. 1890 
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(translated and explained); besides many papers 
in Hungarian as well as contributions to various 
German scientific journals, as “ Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft,” “ Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften," *Journal Asiatique," * Zeitschrift für 
Assyriologie," “Zeitschrift für Mathematik und 
Physik," and Zeitschrift für Aegyptische Sprache." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii. 321-322. 

8. N. D. 


MAHLER, GUSTAV: Austrian composer; 
born at Kalischt, Bohemia, July 7, 1860; studied at 
Ше gymnasiums at Iglau and Prague, and entered 
the University of Vienna in 1877. He attended also 
the conservatorium in that city, studying pianoforte 
with Epstein, and composition and counterpoint 
with Bruckner, After conducting theater orchestras 
at Hall (Upper Austria), Laibach, and Cassel (where 
he directed the grand musical festival as a leave- 
taking), he was in 1885 appointed the successor of 
Anton Seidl at Prague, where, among other works, 
he conducted Wagner’s “Ring der Nibelungen,” 
~ Meistersinger,” and “Tristan und Isolde,” the sym- 
phony of Bruckner, and the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven. From 1886 to 1888 he was kapell- 
"meister at the Stadttheater in Leipsic, where, in 
the absence of Nikisch, he conducted the opera for 
six months. During the following years he contrib- 
uted, by his splendid ability and skilful management, 
to bring about a thorough reorganization of the 
Royal Opera at Budapest, to which place he had 
been called in 1888. In 1891 he was appointed con- 
ductor at the Stadttheater in Hamburg, and held 
this position until 1897, when he accepted the posi- 
tion of kapellmeister of the Royal Opera, Vienna, 
succeeding Wilhelm Jahn as director in October of 
the same year. Soon thereafter he was converted to 
Christianity. : 

While generally recognized as one of the greatest 
musical leaders of. the day, Mahler has, within the 
past few years, aroused considerable interest also by 
his compositions, among which the following are the 
most noteworthy: “Die Drei Pintos,” an opera 
(Leipsic, 1888): symphony in D major (performed 
at Budapest in 1891, and also at the Weimar Music 
Festival); two symphonies, C minor (1895) and F 
major (1896); “Humoreske.” for orchestra; “Das 
Klagende Lied," for soli, choir, and orchestra; three 
books of songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Riemann, Musik-Levikon ; Baker, Biograph- 


ical Dictionary of Musicians. 
х. Ј. 8o. 


MAHOMET. See MOHAMMED. 


MAHOZA (nnn, i.e., * The City”): Babylonian 
city on the Tigris, three parasangs south of Ctesiphon. 
Near it was the citadel of Koke (3133 NDN, Хол), 
which was regarded asa part of Maboza. Owing 
to its proximity to the royal canal, Nehar Malka, it 
was called also *Mahoza Malka” (Maoga-Malcha). 
Mahoza existed in the third century (see below) and 
seems to have been inhabited solely by Jews, for 
one of the amoraim expressed his astonishment at 
not seeing а *mezuzah" on the gates of Mahoza 
(Yoma 11а). Most of the Jews there were descend- 


| “drunkards” (Ta'an. 26a). 








ants of proselytes (Kid. 78a, b) and they are repre- 
sented as given over to luxury, on account of which 
they were denounced as * children of Hell " (g3rra*33; 
R. Н. 17а), as “effeminate” (Shab. 1092), and as 
'The women of Mahoza 
had a passion for jewelry, and when Levi b. Sisi 
promulgated a halakah permitting women to wear 
their jeweled head-dress on Sabbath, eightecn women 
of one street alone took advantage of that decision, 
while only twenty-four women in the whole city 
of Nehardea followed their example (Shab. 33a). 
On the other hand, the people of Mahoza were in- 
telligent (owing to their drinking the water of the 
Tigris; Ber. 59b) and charitable (B. K. 1192). 

Maboza had an academy, seemingly founded about 
the middle of the third century by Joseph b. Hama, 
Raba’s father, who was succeeded by Rabbah 
(Sherira, in Neubauer, “M. J. C."i.29). The acad- 
emy was most prosperous under Raba, who attracted 
thither many students and thereby caused the de- 
cline of Abaye's academy at Pumbedita. Thus 
Mahoza, after Pumbedita, may with justice be called 
the home of the Talmud; but after Raba's death, 
owing to thelack of able successors, the academy of 
Mahoza gave way to that of Pumbedita. Mahoza 
was destroyed in 363 by the Romans under Julian 
the Apostate, during the war against the Persians. 
It was rebuilt, however, and became later the capi- 
tal of a small Jewish state governed by the Prince 
of the Captivity (the * Resb Galuta”). This Jewish 
independeuce did not last long, for the Jewish army, 
under Mar Zutra, the exilarch, was defeated by 
Kobad, King of Persia, and Mar Zutra, with his 
grandfather Mar Hanina, was executed on the 
bridge of Mahoza (c. 520); the Jews there were 
taken eaptive by Kobad, and the family of the exil- 
arch escaped to Judea. 

About the middle of the sixth century Chosroes 
Nushirvan built in the vicinity of Mahoza a town 
on the plan of Antioch; he called it “ Antiocheia- 
Rumia,” but the Arabs called it " Al-Mahbova ш 
(Gregory Bar Hebreus, “Tarikh al-Duwal,” ed. 
Pokocke, Arabic text, p. 150). This town also had 
a large Jewish population, the greater part of which 
was put to death by the Persian general Mebodes 
when he captured the town in the beginning of the 
seventh century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Kultur- und Litteraturgesch. der Ju- 
den in Asien, p. 107, Leipsic, 1849; Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed.. iv. 
214-215, 351, 875: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 356-357. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

MÁHRISH-OSTRAU : Townin Moravia, Aus- 
tria. The congregation of Máührish-Ostrau is one of 
the youngest in Moravia, for Jews were not allowed 

to settle there until 1799, and it was not until 1848, 

when general freedom of residence was granted, that 

the congregation began to grow rapidly. It is now 
the second largest Jewish congregation in Moravia, 
and embraces a number of smaller neighboring com- 

munities, including Oderberg; it numbers 6.500 

souls. It became a chartered congregation in 1875 

and dedicated its synagogue in 1879 (on which 

occasion Chief Rabbi Jelinek officiated). The 
first rabbi of the congregation was Dr. B. Zimmels, 
who died in 1893. He was followed, in 1894, by the 
present (1904) incumbent, Dr. Jacob Spira. The 
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community, since 1871, has supported a parochial 
School, which has now 200 pupils. 


Among its institutions are the Jewish Women's | 


Society, the Bikkur Holim (with a membership of 


220), and a bet ha-midrash. The community sup- i 


ports also a number of poor students, 
р, J. Sr. 
MAHZOR (plural, Mahzorim): Term applied 
to the compilation of prayers and piyyutim; origi- 
nally it designated the astronomical or yearly cycle. 


By the Sephardim it was used for a collection | 


which contains the prayers for the whole year, while 
the Ashkenazim employed it exclusively for the 


prayer-book containing the festival ritual. The ! 
Mahzor varies with the custom (4720) of the coun- | 


tries or cities in which it isused. Among tho differ- 
ent European Mahzorim the oldest is the “ Mahzor 
Romaniya,” known also as “ Hazzaniyya shel Ro- 
maniya,” ог“ Grigos.” It originated in the Byzantine 
empire (whence the name “Romaniya”), and differs 
from the Ashkenazic in that it contains fewer poet- 
ical compositions of Kalir. It was edited by Elijah 
ben Benjamin ha-Levi (who enriched it with poet- 
ieal compositions of his own), and according to Zed- 
ner was published first at Venice, in the printing-oftice 
of Daniel Bomberg, and then at Constantinople (1573- 
1576). Itisdivided into two large volumes and con- 
tains, besides the prayers for the year and the piyyu- 
tim, the Five Scrolls, the Book of Job, the Haggadah 
of Passover, the beginnings and endings of the Sab- 
batical sections of the Pentateuch, and calendric rules. 
From the Byzantine empire the use of piyyutim 
was introduced into southern Italy, and thence into 
Rome. The Romans adopted some parts of the Mah- 
zor Romaniya, discarded others, and added much 
that was new, thus forming a new rite known by 
the name “Minhag Bene Roma,” or 


Roman “Minhag Lo‘azim,” or * Minhag Ital- 
Rite. yani.” "The Roman ritual was widely 


disseminated from Rome, and after 
1520 the Greek ritual was based upon the Roman 
Mahzor, which served also as a basis for the rituals 
of Corfu and Kaffa. The Roman Mahzor was pub- 
lished first. at Soncino in 1485. Johanan Treves 
wrote à commentary on it under the title * Kimha 
de-Abishona,” which was published, together with 
the text, at Bologna in 1540. An Italian translation 
of the Mahzor was published at Bologna in 1538, at 
Vienna in 1828, and at Leghorn in 1837. 

The use of piyyutim was introduced into northern 
Europe probably from Ital у. There, again, the Mah- 
zor underwent many changes, and a German (“ Ash- 
kenazi”) ritual was established which is contained 
in the “ Mahzor Ashkenaz,” the © Mahzor Pehm [Bo- 
hemia] we-Polin [Poland],” and the “Minhag Zar- 
fat” (= “French ritual”). Of these the first two only 
are now in use. The French ritual was never pub- 
lished; it is extant partly iu manuscript and partly 
in the ritual of the three Italian communities of 
Asti, Fassano, and Moncal vo, Where many French 
Jews settled after their expulsion from France in 
1806 and 1394. The several Mahzorini included in 
the Ashkenazic ritual vary in some details, but agree 
in essentials. They are distinguished from those of 
otherritualsin containing numerous piyyutim based 
upon the Halakah and Haggadah. The German ritual 





is used by the Jews in Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, 
or Silesia, Prussian Poland, Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
France, and England. The Ashke- 

Ashke- паліс Malizorwas first published about 

nazic Rite. 1521, the Polish in 1522. Among the 

commentaries on the German and Po- 
lish Mahzor, which have often been published to- 
gether with the text, are those of: Benjamin ben 
Meïr ha-Levi of Nuremberg (Tanhausen, 1540), Isaac 
ben Jacob Jozebel (entitled * Hadrat KŅodesh,” Ven- 
ice, 1554), an anonymous writer (entitled “ Ma‘agle 
Zedek," Venice, 1568), Zebi Hirsch Zundels (Lublin, 
1579), Nathan Shapira (Cracow, 1604), Joseph Beza- 
leel Kaz Mehokek (Prague, 1616), a second anony- 
mous writer (with additions entitled “Sefer ha-Mas- 
bir,” by Joseph М Ур, and with glosses and notes 
entitled *Masbir he-Hadash,” by Moses Kosmann, 
Amsterdam, 1667), Hirz Shatz (Wilhelmsdorf, 1678), 
Benjamin Wolf Heidenheim (Rödelheim, 1800), 
Uri Feibus ben Aryeh Lib (entitled * Keri’e Mo‘ed,” 
Breslau, 1805), Moses Israel Büdinger (Metz, 1817), 
and Jehiel Michael ha-Levi (entitled * Matteh Lewi,” 
Slobuta, 1827). 

Translations of parts of the German Mahzor into 
the vernacular of the countries in which they were 
used began to be made as early as the fourteenth 
century. In 1571 Abigdor ben Moses published a 
Judso-German translation of the Mahzor for New- 

Year and the Day of Atonement. In 

Transla- 1600 the Judeo-German translation of 

tions into the whole Mahzor was published hy 

German. Meir Anshel ben Joseph Mordecai of 

Posen. A German translation of the 
whole Mahzor was first published by Benjamin 
Wolf Heidenheim, 1800. He was followed by Prosper 
of Alsace (Metz, 1817), Moses ben Israel Landau 
(Prague, 1834), Moritz Frenkel (Berlin, 1838-40), 
I. N. Mannheimer (Vienna, 1840), Moses Pappen- 
heimer and Jeremiah Heinemann (Berlin, 1840-41), 
Raphael Jacob Fürstenthal (Krotoschin, 1845), Meir 
ha-Levi Letteris (Prague, 1845), and Michael Sachs 


(Berlin, 1855). A French translation of the whole 
Mahzor was published by Elhanan Durlacher (Paris. 


1852). i 

The first attempt to render the Mahzor into Eng- 
lish was made by A. Alexander, who in 1787 pub- 
lished the piyyutim for the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment, and in 1789 the whole service for N ew- Year. 
In 1794 David Levi published an English version 
of the services for New- Year, the Day of Atonement, 
and the feasts of Tabernacles and Pentecost, and thir- 
teen years later gave a new version of the whole 
Mahzor. In 1860 a new English version wag pub- 
lished by David Aaron de Sola. A Dutch transla- 
tion of the entire Mahzor was published by Gabriel 
Isaac Pollack in 1841. The services for New-Year 
and the Day of Atonement were rendered into Rus- 

sian by Rabbi Hurwitz after 1880. 
Spain, in the Middle Ages the home of Jewish 
poetry, could hardly be satisfied with the piyyutim 
of Kalir, which had been introduced 
In Spain. either from Babylonia with the “ Sid- 
dur" of R. Amram Gaon, or from 
Italy. These, therefore, were replaced by new piy- 
yutim composed by Spanish poets, as Joseph ben 
Abitur, Solomon Gabirol, Isaac Ghayyat, Judah ha- 
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Levi, aud Abraham and Moses ibn Ezra. Indeed, the 
number of piyyutim composed by Spanish poets 
Was so great that almost every Spanish city had its 


. own ritual, After the Spanish exile the same ritual 


was adopted by all the Sephardim with the exception 
of the Catalonian and Aragonian congregations of 
Salonica, which still use their old Mahzor for New- 
Year and the Day of Atonement, 

The Mabzor of the Sephardic ritual Was first pub- 
lished at Venice in 1614. As representing distinct 
branches of the Sephardic ritual may be regarded: the 
Tripoli Mahzor for New-Year and the Day of Atone- 
ment (published first at Venice in 1648, under the title 
“Sifte Renanot”); the Mahzor of Tunis (published 
at Pisa); the Mahzor of Algiers (“ Minhag Algaza’ir,” 
published first at Amsterdam in 1685); and the mah- 
zorim of Provence and Languedoe, four of which 
are still extant—those of Avignon, Carpentras, 
Cavaillon, and Montpellier, Many piyyutim of the 
Sephardim were incorporated into the Mahzor of 
northern France, and some of them entered the Ger- 
man Mahzor. Parts of the Spanish Mabzor, like 
the *'Abodah ” of Joseph ben Abitur, the * Azharot? 
of Solomon ibn Gabirol, and various poems by Isaac 
ibn Ghayyat, were annotated by Jacob Anatoli, 
Moses ibn Tibbon, Isaac ben Todros, Simon Duran, 
and by others. Jacob Tam compiled a mahzor 
modeled upon the Spanish Mahzor, and many litur- 
gical poems of Spain are found in the Mahzor. Vitry, 
compiled by Simhah ben Samuel of Vitry; pupil of 
Rashi. 

The Spanish Mahzor exerted an influence upon 
the Karaite ritual, Several rabbinical poems of 
Spanish origin were introduced into the Karaite 
service before it was arran ged by Aaron ben J oseph. 
See Lrrurey; POETRY; SinpUn., 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Luzzatto, Meli; idem, in Kerem Hemed, iv. 
. Ba; Zunz, Ritus, Berlin, 1859; idein, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 

888, рр. 580 et хеч. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 

161 et seq.; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, s.v. эт. 

J. I. Bn. 

MAI, JOHANN HEINRICH (the elder): 
German Protestant theologian; born in Pforzheim 
Feb., 1653; died in Giessen Sept., 1719. In 1689 he 
became professor in the University of Giessen. Be- 
sides various Biblical exegetical works he wrote: 
"Synopsis Theologie Judaicw ? (Giessen, 1698); 
“ Exercitatio . . . de Jure Auni Septimi? (ed. by 
his son, 10. 1707, and later printed along with Mai- 
monides' tract on the subject); “Grammatica Rab- 
binica ” (ib. 1710). His son J. H. Mai (the younger; 
b. March, 1688; d. J unc, 1782) was made professor 
of Greek and Oriental languages in the University 
of Giessen in 1709; he published, among other 
things: * Dissertatio , , , de Origine, Vita Atque 
Seriptis D. Isaac Abarbanielis ” (Altdorf, 1708); 
*D. Isaaci Abarbanielis Preco Salutis in Ling, 
Latin. Translatus " (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1712), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Universal-Levieon, Halle and Leipsiv, 1739; 


Jócher's Gelehrten- Lexicon. 
lá 


MAI, JOSEPH BEN MICHAEL: German 
printer; born at Dyhernfurth Dec, 29, 1764; died 
at Breslau Dec. 1, 1810, His father had a printing 
establishment at Dyhernfurth, to which Joseph and 
his brother succeeded. Mai wasa Talmudic scholar 
and wrote prefaces to the works of his father-in- 


law, Isaiah Berlin, rabbi of Breslau. He wrote also, 

in collaboration with his brother, notes to the four 

Turim (Dyhernfurth, 1790). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Berliner, Rabbi Jesaja Berlin, p.18; Fuenn, 
Keneset. Y israel, p. 182; Lowenstamm, Mispad Mar, Bres. 
lau, 1833. 

J. D. Fr. 

MAIER, JOSEPH VON: German rabbi; born 
in 1797; died at Stuttgart Aug. 19, 1878. He was 
president of the first ‘rabbinical conference held at 

Brunswick in 1844, and he was alsoa member of the 

Jewish Consistory of Württemberg. In recognition 

of his many philanthropic activities and of his par- 

ticipation in all the Spiritual movements of the day 
he was ennobled by the Kin gof Württemberg. This 
gave him the distinction of being the first German 
rabbi belonging to the nobility (“ Allg. Zeit. des 

Jud." 1878, p. 585). 

8 a I. War. 


MAIMING. See Mayurm, 


MAIMON (MAIMUN) BEN J OSEPH : 
Spanish exegete and moralist; born about 1110; 
father of Moses Maimonides. He studied under 
Joseph ibn Migash at Lucena, and became a day- 
yan. He was the author of a commentary, in Ara- 
bic, on the Pentateuch, fragments of which are 
quoted by his grandson Abraham. Maimon wrote 
in Arabic also on the " dinim ” concerning the rit- 
ual and the festivals, It is, possibly, from this 
source that Maimonides quotes in his commentary 
on the Mishnah (Bek. viii. 7; ‘Eduy. i. 8, iv. 7; and 
Sheb. vi. 7) and in his * Yad " (Shehitah, xi, 10). 
His only extant work, however, is a letter of conso- 
Jation which has been identified with the "Iggeret 
ha-Shemad ” attributed to his son; the Arabic text 
was edited and translated by L. M. Simmons (*J. 
Q. R.” ii. 66-101). It was written in the year 1160, 
while Maimon and his son Moses were at Fez. 
They left Fez in 1165 and arrived at Jerusalem on 
Oct. 12 in that year (see Moses BeN Mamon). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L, M. Simmons, in J. Q. H. ii. 62-61; Stein- 


schneider, Hebr. Bibl. viii. 114; idem, Die Arabische Li- 
teratur der Juden. 


; J. 

MAIMON, MOISEI LEIBOVICH: Russian 
painter; born at Wilkowiszk, government of Su- 
walki, Russian Poland, Feb. 4, 1860. After attend- 
ing the schools of painting in Warsawand Wilna he 
entered, in 1880, the Academy of Fine Arts at St. 
Petersburg; in 1881 he was awarded a silver medal 
for a painting from life, and in 1883 was graduated. 
At the exhibitions of the academy in 1884 and 1885 
he was again awarded silver medals. In 1885 and 
1886 Maimon executed portraits of the daughter of 
General Minkevitz and of the son of Baron Ungern 
von Sternberg. In October of the latter year he 
was awarded a gold medal by the academy for his 
“St. Irene Cures St, Sebastian,” and for his "Ivan 
the Terrible Taking Orders Before His Death from 
the Metropolitan ? the title of “ Artist of the First 
Degree ? was conferred upon him. He painted many 
portraits, among them those of the czar, czarina, 





the three princes, and Prof. Daniel Chwolson (1900; 
St. Petersburg Artists’ Exhibition) His paintings 
include: *' The House-Cleaner,” “The Wagons at 
the Market-Place, ”« An Applicant,” and “The Poli- 
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ticians” (exhibited 1889 and 1891; these represent 
chiefly peasant types); “He Lost His Way,” “An 
Old Man,” “A Girl's Head," and “The Fishers” 
(“Blanc et Noir” exhibition of 1891); * A Corner in 
the Theater,” “In the Kitchen,” * Buying Groceries,” 
and * Repairing His Property " (academy exhibition 
of 1892); “A Cheap Restaurant" (St. Petersburg 
Art Exhibition of 1892); “The Maranos” (1893; 
Academy of Fine Arts); “The Mushroom-Seller,” 
“A Girl Student,” and “The Peasant Elder” (St. 
Petersburg Artists’ Exhibition of 1894); “The Invi- 
tation,” “The Broken Heart? (1895); “A Prayer in 
the Woods,” “The Bouquet Fading Away,” “The 
Southern Girl,” “The Servant-Girl,” * An Old Man? 
(1896); “A Woman's Head” (St. Petersburg Exhi- 
bition, 1899, held in the palace of Baron Shtiglitz). 

Maimon attained also considerable success in car- 
icature. In 1900 he published two albums, one con- 
taining ten portraits of women, and the other ten 
portraits of men, all of persons mentioned in the 
Bible; some of these were copies from works of the 
great masters. 

“The Maranos” represents а Passover night ina 
rich Marano home. The family is seated at the 
table, at the head of which an old man, clothed in 
white, is reading from the Haggadah. The door 
opens suddenly and a masked and armed force of 
the Inquisition enters. The family is horror-stricken, 
with the exception of the old man, who continues 
toread quictly, with his hand on the arm of the 
chair, and by his attitude seeming to say: “I will 
finish my reading and then I shall be ready." For 
this painting he was made “ Academician and Titu- 
lar-Rath.” 

Maimon contributed several articles to the weekly 
edition of the “ Voskhod,” and an article of his in 
Hebrew was presented, in the form of a pamphlet, 
by “ Ha-Meliz " to its readers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Shanah, 1901, pp. 72-81. 
ин. R. J. G. L. 


MAIMON, SOLOMON BEN JOSHUA: 
Philosophical writer; born at Nieszwicz, Lithuania, 
in 1754; died at Niedersiegersdorf, Silesia, Nov. 
22, 1800. Endowed with greaty ability, he became 
versed in rabbinical literature while still a child. 
He was married at the age 
of twelve, by his father, 
to the daughter of a 
widow of his native town; 
at the age of fourteen 
Maimon was a father. 
Pressed by his mother-in- 
law, with whom he was 
perpetually quarreling, to 
carn a livelihood, he be- 
came tutor to the family 
of an innkeeper in a 
neighboring village. His 
days were spent in ex- 
peunding the Pentateuch 
to his unpromising pu- 
pils, and the greater part 
of his nights in studying Jewish philosophical 
literature. He derived special pleasure from.specu- 
lative science. Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim” be- 
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came his guiding star, and it was in token of rever- 
ence for that great master that he assumed the name 
of “Maimon.” He soon plunged into 
Early cabalistic mysticism, which he en. 
Studies, deavored to place upon a philosophical 
basis, being convinced that the Cabala 
was an attempt, veiled in allegory and fable, ata 
scientific explanation of existence. This endeavor 
of Maimon's irritated the Hasidim with whom he 
associated, and he received rebukes instead of the 
expected compliments. Disillusioned, he turned to 
Secular studies, Maimon began to study physics, 
especially opties, from old German books, which he 
procured at considerable pains. The further he ad- 
vanced in the study the stronger grew his innate 
thirst for knowledge, and, being harassed both by 
his implacable mother-in-law and by his corcligion- 
ists, who began to regard him as a heretic, he de- 
cided to go to Germany and there study medicine, 
A pious merchant accorded him passage to Kónigs- 
berg, and, after many struggles, at the age of 
twenty-five he reached Berlin. 

But а rude reception awaited the future philoso- 
pher, whose words Goethe was to treat with respect, 
and to whom Schiller and Kerner were to pay trib- 
utes of praise; he was refused admission as а, vaga- 
bond by the Jewish gatekeeper. In his despair 
Maimon appealed to a rabbi he had met, showing 
him the manuscript of his commentary on the 
“Moreh.” Unfortunately, the rabbi belonged to 
those for whom Maimonides' philosophical work is 
the symbol of heresy. For six months Maimon 
wandered about the country, in company with a 
professional beggar, until he reached Posen. There 
he was befriended by the pious rabbi Hirsch Janow, 
who, conceiving a high opinion of Maimon’s rabbin- 
ical learning, furnished him with means of subsist- 
ence. After two years of comfortable life Maimon 
grew weary of his superstitious surroundings, and 
recklessly wounded the religious feelings of his Or- 
thodox protectors. Again he went to Berlin; this 
time, owing to the protection of a countryman of 
his settled there, he was admitted. Soon a happy 
accident brought him into contact with Moses Men- 
delssohn. In reading Wolff's “Metaphysics” Mai- 

mon was quick to detect the deficien- 

Received cies in his proofs of the existence 

in Berlin. of God; Maimon wrote a criticism of 

them and sentit to Mendelssohn, who, 

recognizing in him a profound thinker, took шш 
under his protection. 

Maimon had now an excellent opportunity to be- 
gin an honorable career; but his mind, fed on meta- 
physical problems, had become inadaptable to any 
regular occupation. He abandoned his project of 
studying medicine and took up pharmacy; but after 
three years of study he was not ina position to excr- 
cise it professionally. He frequented bad society, 
acquired habits of intemperance, and madea profes- 
sion of cynicism which scandalized his protectors. 
Finally he was abandoned by Mendelssohn and had 
to leave Berlin. Mendelssohn, however, gave him 
letters of recommendation which secured him a good 
reception in the leading Jewish circles of Holland, 
whither he went after a short stay in Hamburg. In 
Holland, again, his uncouth manners and unman- 
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agcable temper alienated his friends. In despera- 
tion he returned to Hamburg and, in order to im- 
prove his position, decided to embrace Christianit у. 
Addressing а letter to а Lutheran clergyman, he 
expressed his readiness to abandon Judaism. Mai- 
mon, however, had a natural aversion to hypocrisy, 
and naively confessed that it was not religious con- 

viction that made him prefer Chris- 
Resorts to tianity, for, he says, Judaism is more 

Conver- in keeping with reason than is Chris- 

sionists.  tinnity. The honest clergyman nat- 

urally refused to baptize him, but pro- 
cured him the means of entering the gymnasium of 
Altona in order that he might improve his knowl- 
edge of languages. 

After two years Maimon left the gymnasium and 
returned to Berlin. His former friends, especially 
Mendelssohn, befriended him again, andsent him to 
Dessau, where he was to translate into Hebrew Ger- 
man scientific works intended for circulation among 
the Russian and Polish Jews. Their publication, 
however, was abandoned, апа Maimon, dissatisfied 
with his friends, went to Breslau, where, through 
the assistance of Ephraim Kuh and Professor Grave, 
he found pupils. While there Maimon received a 
visit from his son, then twenty years of age, who 
demanded, in the name of his mother, that Maimon 
should return to his family or give her a letter of 
divorce. Maimon had refused à similar demand, 
made through a messenger, while he was still in 
Hamburg, because he hoped to be able in the near 
future to support his family in his native country ; 
now that he could no longer entertain such a hope 
he endeavored to persuade his wife and son to join 
him in Germany. They refused, however, and 
Maimon finally gave the desired divorce. 

In 1786 Maimon once more returned to Berlin, 
and, protected by Ben David, Asher, and Marcus 
Herz, devoted himself to literary-philosophic activ- 
ities. In 1790 Count Kalkreuth gave himanasylum 
on his estate at Niedersiegersdorf. Until that year 

Maimon had published only philosoph- 

Philo- ical articles In 1788 he became ac- 

sophie quainted with Kant's philosophy, and 

Essays. under its influence wrote “ Versuch 

über die Transcendentale Philosophie ? 
(Berlin, 1790), in reference to which Kant declared, 
in a letter to Marcus Herz, that of all his critics and 
opponents Maimon was the most acute. In 1791 
Maimon published a philosophical lexicon, in which 
he had collected a series of dissertations on the prin- 
cipal points of philosophy. This work gave rise to 
a violent controversy between him and Reinhold; 
Maimon defended his views in “Streifereien im 
Gebiete der Philosophie ” (db, 1798). 

After having published three historical and crit- 
ical works on philosophy—* Ueber die Progresse der 
Philosophie" (#0. 1798); “ Versuch einer Neuen Logik” 
(10. 1794), in which he attempted to expound an 
algebraic or symbolic system of logic; and “Die 
Kategorien des Aristoteles" (2d, 1794), with explan- 
atory notes—propedeutic to his theory of logic— 
Maimon produced his most important work, “Kri- 
tische Untersuchungen über den Menschlichen 
Geist" (db. 1797), which secured him a prominent. 
place among the historians of philosophy. Therein 
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he originated that speculative monistic idealism 

which, during the first half of the nineteenth century, 

pervaded not only philosophy, but all 

His sciences, and by which Fichte, Schel- 

** Kritische ling, and Hegel were influenced. The 

Untersuch- great question at issue in Kant’s anal- 

ungen.” ysis of the mind was, “Ias man any 

ideas which are absolutely and ob- 

jectively true?? the answer to which depends on an- 

other question, * Has man any ideas independent of 

experience?” for if all ideas depend on experience, 

there can be no question of objective ideas, expe- 
rience being essentially subjective. 

Kant answered the second question in the aflirma- 
tive, and the first in the negative. Пе showed that 
iu consciousness certain elements are given which 
are not derived from experience, but which are 
necessarily true. However, these given elements or 
"things in themselves? man knows only as they 
appear to him, but notas they are “per se.” This 
concept of "things in themselves" is rejected by 
Maimon, who holds that the matter of exterior objects 
which produce impression on man's sensibility is ab- 
solutely intelligible. He also contested the Kantian 
distinction between sensibility and understanding 
as well as the subjectivity of the intuitions of time 
and space. For him, sense is imperfect understand- 
ing, and time and space are sensuous impressions of 
diversity, or diversity presented as externality. 1а 
practical philosophy he criticized Kant for having 
substituted an unpractical principle for the only 
motive for action—pleasure. The highest pleasure 
is in knowing, not in physical sensation, and because 
it recognizes this fact the * Ethics" of Aristotle is 
much more useful than the Kantian. 

Maimon’s autobiography was published by К. 
Ph. Moritz (Berlin, 1793). In this work he givesa 
résumé of his views on the Cabala, which he had 
expounded in a work written while he was still in 
Lithuania. According to him the Cabala is practi- 

cally a modified Spinozism, in which 

Autobiog- not only is the world in general ex- 
raphy. plained as having proceeded from the 
concentration of the divine essence, 

but every species of being is derived from a special 
divine attribute. God, being the ultimate substance 
and the ultimate cause, is called “En Sof,” because 
He can not be predicated by Himself. However. 
in relation to the infinite beings, positive attributes 
were applied to Him, and these attributes were re- 
duced by the cabalists to ten—the ten sefirot. The 
ten “circles” correspond to the ten Aristotelian cate- 
gories, without which nothing can be conceived. 
In the same work Майпоп expresses his views on 
Judaism. Ile divides Jewish history into five main 
periods: (1) the period of natural religion, extending 
from the Patriarchs to Moses; (2) that of revealed or 
positive religion, from Moses to the Great Sanhedrin: 
(8) the mishnaic period; (4) the Talmudic period ; 
(5) the post-Talmudic period. Maimon censures the 
Rabbis for having burdened the people with minute 
prescriptions and ceremonies, but praises their high 
moral standard. Only those, he says, who have not 
penetrated into the real spirit of the Talmud and 
who аге not familiar with the custom of the ancients, 
especially of Orientals, of veiling their theological, 
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ethical, and philosophical teachings in fable and alle- 

gory, can find in the old rabbinical writings matter 

for derision. 

Maimon was the author of the following Hebrew 
works, of which only the first has been published: 
« Gib'at ha-Moreh,” a commentary on the first. part 
of Maimonides’ “ Moreh Nebukim.” preceded by à 
sketeh of the history of philosophy (Berlin, 1791): 
*Ta‘alumot Hokmah,” on mathematical physics; 
and * Heshek Shelomoh.” The last work is in four 
parts: (1) * Ma‘asch Nissim,” on the twelve sermons 

„of R. Nissim; (2) «Ebed Abraham," on Ibn Ezra's 

commentary on the Pentateuch and Psalms; (8) 

< Ма‘авеһ Libnat ha-Sappir," reflections; (4) * Ma- 

‘asch Hosheb," on algebra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. J. Wolff, Maimoniana, Berlin, 1813; J. H. 
Witte, Solomon Maimon, Berlin, 1876; Ed. Erdmann, Gesch. 
der Neuern Philosophie, iii., part 1, p. 510, Leipsic, 1853 : 
Geiger’s Jtid. Zeit. iv. 189; S. Bernfeld, in Ha-Shiloah, 1901, 
p. 226; S. Hodgson, Philosophy of Experience, Preface: 
Venn, Symbolic Logic, Preface; Watson, Salomon Maimon, 


Toronto, 1890; Zangwill, Dreamers of the мено 
K. 2 R. 


MAIMONIDES, MAIMUNI. See MOSES BEN 
MAIMON. 

MAIMONISTS. See FRANCE; Moses BEN MAT- 
MON. 

MAINTENANCE. See HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


MAINZ. See MAYENCE. 


MAISON, KARL: Bavarian merchant, manu- 
facturer and deputy; born in Oberdorf, Württem- 
berg, Sept. 18, 1840; died in Munich Sept. 29. 1896. 
He was educated at the primary and Latin schools 
at Oberdorf, and received a business training at 
Offenbach-on-the-Main. When Maison attained his 
twenty-fourth year he became а partner in the 
firm of A. Maison, established in Munich. In 1871 
Maison was appointed a “ Commerzienrat ” and 
became a member of the Upper Bavarian Chamber 
of Commerce and Manufacture in 1875. Subse- 
quently he was elected a director of that body 
and chosen Danish and Swedish-Norwegian con- 
sul, Maison represented Munich in the Chamber 
of Deputies from 1887 to 1896. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bettelheim, Biog. Jahrbuch, 1900, pp. 40*, 41*. 
s. N. D. 
MAJOR, JULIUS: Hungarian composer of 

music: born Dec. 18, 1859, at Kaschau on the 

Hernad, chief town of Aber Uj Var district, Hun- 

gary. He commenced his studies at the Realschule 

in Pesth, intending to become an engineer, but left 
that institution and entered the Landesmusikaka- 
demie, where he was a pupil of Volkmann and 

Erkel. Subsequently he was appointed music- 

teacher in various institutions, and at the present 

time (1904) he holds the office of instructor in 
music at the Jewish teachers’ seminary at Buda- 

pest. At the Pesth gymnasium he organized а 

pupils’ orchestra; in 1894 he founded the Hun- 

garian Women's Chorus; and in 1896 he established 

a school of music which enjoyed considerable 

popularity. 

Major is an excellent pianist and has become 
known through his composition of chamber-music. 
His works include: two trios: several violin sonatas: 
& piano concerto: a serenade for stringed orchestra : 








a “Hungarian Sonata”; several songs; and choruses 
for female voices. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Musik- Lexikon. 
8. i L. V. 
MAJOR, SOLOMON IBN: Turkish rabbi; 
flourished toward the end of the sixteenth century 
at Salonica, where be was head of the yeshibah. 
Many distinguished rabbis were Major’s pupils, 
among them being Joseph Florentin, Abraham Fal- 
con, and his own son Moses ibn Major. He was the 
author of a number of responsa, some of which are 
printed in the “Teshubot ” of Hayyim Shabbethai 
(Salonica, 1651), some in the latter's “Torat Hay- 
yim ” (d. 1713), and some in Judah Lerma's “ Peletat 
Bet Yehudah” (Venice, 1647). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 44b, 46a; Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. ii. 316. 
D. M. SEL. 


MAJORCA. See DALEARIC ISLANDS. 


MAJORITY (2\7): 1. More than half of a given 
number or group; the greater part: applied to opin- 
ions. In their endeavor to find à Biblical basis for 
every principle of law the Rabbis interpreted Ex. 
xxiii. 2 so as to derive the majority principle from 
it (Sanh. 8b). But since this passage stands in con- 
nection with laws regulating the administration of 
justice, the principle was applied only where a defi- 
nite number (Mp NIVNT7 N21) was concerned, as when 
a difference of opinion arose among the judges con- 
stituting a court of justice (see Acquirrar); or as in 
the case, frequently quoted in the Talmud, where a 
piece of meat was found in a street that contained nine 
shops for kasher meat and one for terefah, in 
which case it was held that the meat came from one 
of the kasher shops, since they were in the majority. 
Other Biblical passages and laws had to be em- 
ployed in order to fiud a Mosaic basis for the majority 
principle where the numbers were not definite (NDN 
mp mme; Hul. 11а, b The principle was fol- 
lowed in all legal and ritual enactments and 
gave rise to a number of maxims, by which the 
Rabbis were guided in the decision of various cases. 
For instance, the majority of women marry when 
they are virgins (Ket. 16a); most children are born 
after nine months of pregnancy (Yeb. 9/3); most 
women give birth to healthy children (Yeb. 36a); 
the majority of idolaters are loose in their moral 
conduct (Ket. 18b): most of those engaged in the 
ritual slaughtering of animals are expert (Hul. 8b); 
most of the actions of minors are of no value (Hul. 
86a); the majority of animals yield milk only after 
they have borne young (Bek. 20b); most sick peo- 
ple recover, while most of those who are dangerously 
sick (* goses ") do not recover (Git. 98a). 

These and many similar maxims scattered through- 
out the Talmud were valuable not only in the deci- 
sion of a doubtful case (see HazakAH), but also in 
determining the state of an object. There were, 
however, some rabbis who would not be guided 
entirely. by the majority principle, holding that 
the case under consideration might belong to the 
exceptional minority (wy vob wrn). R.Meir(Yeb. 
61b) forbade a minor from performing the levirate 
rite or the halizah, declaring that he might later 
be found to be impotent. although the majority of 
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persons are not impotent. R. Jose (Yeb. 07а, b), R. 
AKiba (Bek. 20b), R. Tarfon (Mak. 7b; comp. Hul. 
ПЫ; Tos. Hul. 11b, s.v. “ Lahosh "), and many other 
tannaim and amoraim also, were careful to provide 
for the minority. But the consensus of opinion 
among the Rabbis was to follow the majority in all 
cases, even where capital punishment was involved 
(Sanh. 69a). 
The performance of the greater part of an act 
was sometimes counted, on the majority principle, 
as equivalent to the performance of 
“ Major- the whole act. If, in slaughtering an 
ity” of an animal, one cuts through the greater 
Act. part only of the esophagus and thé 
windpipe, although the Law requires 
that both these be severed, the animal ig ritually fit 
for food (Hul. 97a; sce Suenrpai). Similarly, after 
the greater part of achild’s body protrudes from the 
womb, the child is considered as born (Nid. 29a). 
When the principle of majority conflicted with 
the principle of hazakah the former took prece- 
dence (Kid. 80а). The same is the case when it con- 
flicts with the principle of proximity (*karob"; В. 
В. 28b). The principle of majority does notapply to 
monetary cases (B. B. 92b; B. K. 37b; Tos. B. K. 27b 
s.v. "Ko."). While in the case of a disagreement 
among the judges the opinion of the majority is 
followed (see ACQUITTAL), in the case of disagreein g 
witnesses majority is entirely disregarded. If a 
hundred witnesses testified toa certain fact and two 
witnesses refuted their testimony the testimony of 
none was believed (Mak. 5b; Maimonides, * Yad,” 
‘Edut, xviii. 3; sce EVIDENCE). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Goitein, Kesef Nibhar, s.v. 2^ Lemberg, 
1895; Hamburger, R. B, T, s.v. Mehrheit; Yad Malaki, ii! 


157, Berlin, 1857; Jalish, Melo ha-Ro‘im, s.v. 21, Halber- 
stadt, 1859. 


2. The age at which the law permits one to man- 
age his own affairs; full age; maturity. No defi- 
nite age of maturity is given in the Bible. To the 
army, only those above twenty years of age were 
admitted (Num. i. 8). This was also the age-limit 
for those who had to pay the half-shekel when the 
people were counted (Ex. xxx. 14). Th: Levites 
were admitted to service at the age of thirty (Num. 
iv. 23; comp. viii. 94, where twenty-five is given as 
the age-limit; in I Chron. xxiii, 27 and in Ezra iii, 8 
the age-limit is put at twenty; comp. Hul. 24a), and 
were dismissed from service at the age of fifty 
(comp. 40.). In the case of vows to the sanctuary 
(^'arakin ?), mention is made of various ages with 
regard to determining the assessment value of the 
individual (Lev. xxvii. 1-8; see ESTIMATE; Vow). 

The Rabbis, however, reckoned the age of matu- 
rity from the time when the first signs of puberty 
appear (Nid. 52a), and estimated that these signs 
come, with women, about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth year, and about the beginning of the four- 
teenth year with men. From this period one was 

regarded as an adult and as responsi- 

The Age ble for one's actions to the laws of the 

of community. In the case of females, 
Maturity. the rabbinic law recognized several 
distinct stages: those of the * ketan- 

nah,” from the age of three to the age of twelve and 
one day ; the “na‘arah,” the six months following that 





period; and the " bogeret," from the expiration of 
these six months. In the case of males, distinction 
was made in general only between the period prece- 
ding theage of thirteen and one day and that follow- 
ing it, although, as will be seen below, other stages 
were occasionally recognized. 

The attainment of the age of majority, however, 
did not of itself render one an adult; the prescribed 
age and the symptoms of puberty together were 
hecessary to establish the majority of a person. If 
there were no signs of puberty at the age of ma- 
jority (.e., at the beginning of tho thirteenth yeur 
in a female and at the beginning of the fourteenth 
in a male) the person retained the Status of a minor 
until the age of twenty. If after that period signs 
of impotence developed, thus explaining the absence 
of the signs of puberty, the person was admitted to. 
the status of an adult; if such signs did not develop, 
the person remained in the status of a minor until 
the age of thirty-five yearsand one day—the greater 
part of the time allotted to man on earth (comp. Ps. 
xc. 10). In the case of a woman, the bearing of 
children was regarded as sutfticient to establish her 
majority (Yeb. 12b; Maimonides, “ "ad," Ishut, ii. 
9; comp. “Maggid Mishneh" and “ Lehem Mish- 
neh” ad loc.; for the whole subject see Nid. v. 3-8; 
vi. 1, 11-12; “Yad,” Le. ch, ii.). 

The ketannah might be given in marriage by her 
father, and the marriage was valid, necessitating a 
formal divorce if separation was desired. Ier earn- 

ings and her findings, also, belonged 
Marriage to her father, and he could annul her 
of, Minors. vows and accept a divorce for her 
(Nid. 47a; Ket. 46b). In the absence 
of her father, her mother or her brothers might con- 
tract a marriage for her, but sucha marriage might. 
be annulled by her without any formality before 
she reached the age of maturity (see Mr'UN). Ille- 
gitimafe intercourse with her carried with it the reg- 
ular punishment for the transgressor, although she 
could not be punished (Nid. 44b) The na‘arah, 
however, although still under the control of her 
father (Kid. 41a), was considered a responsible per- 
Son; her vows were valid (Nid. 45b). The boge- 
ret was regarded as entirely independent of her 
father's will and was looked upon as an adult in all 
respects (Nid. 47a). 

The Rabbis recognized in males a Stage similar 
to that of the ketannah. A boy nine years of age 
was regarded as being of a nubile age, so that if he 
had illegitimate intercourse with a woman forbidden 
to him she would be liable to punishment, although 
he could not be punished until he reached the age 
of maturity—thirtcen yeurs and one day (Nid. 44a). 
His marriage, however, was not valid (Kid. 50b; 
“Yad,” le. iv. Т), although he could acquirea * yeba- 
mah” through intercourse (Nid. 45a; B. B. 156b). 
A stage similar to that of the na‘arah was recog- 
nized by the Rabbis in the case of the rebellious son 
(Deut. xxi. 18-21). The period during which one 
might become liable to the punishment inflicted 
upon the rebellious son was extended to include 
the three months (six months in Yer. Sanh. viii. 1) 
immediately succeeding the age of maturity (Sanh. 
69a). After a boy had reached the age of maturity 
he was regarded a responsible person in all ritual 
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and criminal matters, and the court inflicted pun- 
ishment upon him for any transgressions. The 
Rabbis entertained the belief that heavenly punish- 
ment was not visited for sins committed before the 
age of twenty (Shab. 89b; comp. B. B. 191b; Mah- 
zor Уйгу, ed. Hurwitz, p. 550; Hakam Zebi, Re- 
sponsa, $ 49; but comp. “Sefer Hasidim," ed. Wis- 
tinctski, § 16, where the opinion is expressed that 
the heavenly punishment does not depend on age 
but on the intelligence of the transgressor; see also 
Asher ben Jehiel, Responsa, xvi. 1). 

According to the Mosaic law minors are unable 
to enter upon any business transaction. The Rabbis, 

however, provided that those who are 

Business above the age of six and manifest an 

Transac- appreciation of business dealings 

tions of should be able to dispose of movable 

Minors. property (Git. 59a, 65a) After they 

had reached the age of maturity they 
might dispose even of real property that came into 
their possession through gift or purchase, but they 
could not dispose of inherited immovable property 
until they reached the age of twenty (B. B. 155a, 
156a; sce CONSENT; GIFTS; IxrANCY) The same 
principle was followed with regard to their testi- 
mony. After the age of thirteen and one day their 
testimony was admitted, though in general only 
when the disposition of movable property was in- 
volved. If, however, they showed signs of intelli- 
gence and of an appreciation of the value of their tes- 
timony, they might testify also in cases involving im- 
movable property (B. B. 155b; “ Yad,” ‘Edut, ix. 8). 
Minors were disqualified from testifying in any case, 
although the testimony of an adult with regard to 
incidents that he had witnessed in his minority was 
in some cases admitted into evidence (Ket. 28a; B. 
К. 88a; see Evipencr). For the age at which one 
might become a judge see JUDGE IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. : 

Although the minor was considered not responsi- 
ble for any act of his and could not be summoned to 
court for any injury caused to another by him or 
by his property, still when oue of his animals 
showed signs of viciousness (see Gonrxe Ox) the 
court was obliged to appoint some one to take 
charge of the animal. "There isa difference of opin- 
jon among the Rabbis as to what should be done if 
it caused damage after that, some thinking that the 
damage should be collected from the minor's prop- 
erty, and others that the trustee should pay the 
damages (В. К. 89а). 

On arriving at the age of maturity the boy is 
obliged to observe all the commandments of Juda- 
ism (Ab. v. 21; comp. Mahzor Vitry, Lc; see Bar 
Mizwan). From that time on he may be counted as 
one of the ten needed for public worship (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 55, 9), and he may even act 
as hazzan in case of emergency, although, as a rule, 

the hazzan is required to havea full 
Religious beard (Hul. 24b; Shulban ‘Aruk, l.e. 
Majority. 53, 6-8). While the minoris regarded 

in many respects as incapable of per- 
forming religious observances (Kil. xvii. 15; Toh. 
viii. 6; Maksh. vi. 1) and is placed in the same cate- 
gory as the deaf-mute and the idiot (see DEAF 
AND Dump; ЇхвАҗттү) still parents are enjoined to 









train their children in the observance of religious 
duties and customs even before they reach the age 
of maturity. On the Day of Atonement children of 
nine years of age should be made to fast part of the 
day, and those who have reached the age of eleven 
and are healthy should fast the whole day (Yoma 

780, 82a). In all other religious observances, as in 

making the pilgrimage to Jerusalem on every festi- 

val (Hag. 2a, 6a), in attending the general assembly 
on Sukkot following the Sabbatical year (Hag. 3a; 
see Deut. xxxi. 12), and iu wearing gizit or tefillin 

(Ar. 2b), the father is expected to train his child 

during various stages of its minority. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Low, Die Lebensalter in der Jüdischen. Li- 
teratur, Szegedin, 1875; Mayer, Die Rechte der Israeliten, 
Athener und Romer, ii. 126, Leipsic, 1866; Mendelssohn, 
Ritualgesetze der Juden, pp. 88-85, Berlin, 1793; Mielziner, 
дешы T Law of Marriage and, Divorce, pp. 11-14, Cincin- 


8. : J. H. G. 


MAKAI, EMIL: Hungarian poet; born at 
Mako Nov. 17, 1871; died at Budapest Aug. 6, 
1901; son of Rabbi A. E. Fischer. He was edu- 
cated at the Rabbinical Seminary in Budapest and 
distinguished himself as a student by his poet- 
ical talent. Some of the medieval Hebrew poets, 
like Gabirol, Ha-Levi, Moses ibn Ezra, Al-Harizi, 
and Immanuel of Rome, he made known by his happy 
renderings of their productions. He wrote also 
* Absalom," a Biblical drama; “ Zsidó Költökböl” 
(1891), a collection from the Hebrew poets; and 
“Enekek Eneke" (1892); and he published a few 
volumes of lyric poetry. d 

8. А. КЕ. 


MAKKEDAH: City situated, according to the 
Priestly description of iribal boundaries and groups 
of cities contained in the Book of Joshua (xv. 41), 
among the foot-hills bordering upon Judah and ex- 
tending westward to the maritime plain. It is men- 
tioned also several times in the narrative (Josh. х.) 
of the pursuit of the routed forces of theallied south- 
ern kings by the Israelites under Joshua, and once 
(xii. 16) in the list of the princes conquered during 
the southern campaign. Apparently Makkedah 
was a stronghold of some importance, being deemed 
worthy of especial mention side by side with Lib- 
nah, Lachish, and Hebron (x. 98-87) Near the city 
was a large cave in which the five allies sought 
refuge. When this was reported to Joshua he 
ordered the exit of the cave to be plocked by boul- 
ders and guarded. The army then followed the flee- 
ing enemy and accomplished its utter defeat. On 
its return to Makkedah the five kings were led out 
and executed. 

The site of Makkedah is much in doubt. Warren 
was the first to identify it with the modern Al-Mu- 
ghar (“the cave”), several miles southwest from 
Ekron, and about eight miles from the sea and 
twenty-five miles from Gibeon. The determining 
reason for this identification is the presence of caves 
at Al-Mughar. According to Major Conder it is 
the only site in the Shefelah where caves are to be 
found. Eusebius declared that Makkedah was eight 
miles east of Eleutheropolis, but this seems incred- 
ible. 

8. F. K. 8. 
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MAKKOT (mn = “blows,” * punishments ”) : 
Treatise of the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Gemara (Pal- 
estinian and Babylonian). Itis fifth in the order of 
Nezikin (* Damages”), following Sanhedrin, to which 
in contents it is closely related and with which it 
was formerly united (see Maimonides, * Hakdamah my. 
It is divided into three chapters (containing respect- 
ively 10, 8, and 16 mishnayot), and treats of the 
conditions under which false witnesses are pro- 
nounced guilty of, and punished for, conspiracy 
(Deut. xix. 16 e£ seg.): of the conditions under which 
the homicide is interned in a city of refuge (Ex. xxi. 
18; Deut. xix. 4-5); of the penalty of flagellation 
(Deut. xxv. 1 et seq.), when incurred and how ad- 
ministered. Following is an epitome of its con- 
tents: 

I. According to the Pentateuchal law, the false 
witness suffers the penalty which he intended should 
fall on his guiltless brother (Deut. xix. 19). How- 

ever, there are cases where the same 


Contents penalty can not be inflicted, as where 
of First  conspirators would degrade a priest 
Section. by falsely declaring him to be the off- 


spring of a union between a priest and 
a divorcée, a union that would debar him from par- 
ticipating in priestly functions (Lev. xxi. 18-14); or 
where they would bring about an innocent man's 
banishment to a city of refuge by falsely charging 


him with manslaughter. In either case the same 
penalty can not be imposed: in the first instance, 
because the witnesses’ children, who are entirely in- 
nocent, would be tainted: in the second, because the 
cities of refuge are for the protection of the invol- 
untary homicide only (see HOMICIDE). Therefore 
the penalty is commuted from degradation or intern- 
ment to flagellation. But in general the same pen- 
alty is meted out to false witnesses. Thus, where 
they conspire to have one adjudged indebted to an- 
other in a certain sum of money, and it is legally 
proved that their testimony is fabricated, they are 
jointly condemned to pay the accused a like sum. 
Or, where they testify that A had borrowed from 
B a certain sum to be repaid at the end of a 
month, and it is proved that the loan was made 
for ten years, they are jointly fined to the 
amount that would be given for the use of the sum 
in question for the period of ten years less the one 
month. 

Where the penalty involved is capital or corporal 
punishment, each of the confuted witnesses is sub- 
jected to the full penalty. Thus, if they aver that 
a certain man had been sentenced to receive thirty- 
nine lashes, but had escaped before the execution of 
the sentence, and it is legally proved that their tes- 
timony is false, each of them will receive thirty-nine 
lashes. However, to subject the confuted witnesses 
to the penalty attached to the crime charged by them 
it must be legally demonstrated that they themselves 
could not possibly have witnessed the crime or the 
transaction concerning which they have testified, sup- 
posing it to have been committed, and it is necessary 
that the court should have pronounced their intended 
victim guilty, but should not have executed the 
sentence before the confutation. Nor can the false 
witnesses be found guilty of plotting and be sub- 
jected to the penalty involved by their accusation un- 





less they constitute a legal number anda legal “set,” 
and unless the whole set is confuted. (See ALIBL) 
If among a large number of witnesses one is dis- 
covered to be debarred from testifying in the case 
before the court, or to be disqualified from bearing 
witness any where, the whole number is disqualitied. 
Ал escaped convict, being recaptured and brought 
before the tribunal that had originally convicted 
him, can have no new trial, but is dealt with accord- 
ing to thesentence passed. If suchia one is brought 
before another tribunal and a legal number of wit- 
nesses testify that in their presence a certain court 
had found him guilty of a certain crime, and that he 
had escaped before suffering the penalty, the latter 
court is bound to have the convict duly punished, 
The chapter concludes with sentiments opposed to 
capital punishment. A sanhedrin that averages one 
sentence of death in every seven years is a mur- 
derous tribunal; Eleazar b. Azariah is of opinion 
that it is such if it average one sentence of death in 
seventy years; and Tarfon and Akiba declare that 
they would never have permitted the execution of 
a human being. Simon b. Gamaliel, however, be- 
lieves that removing the fear of punishment would 
contribute toward an increase in bloodshed. 


II. Accidental homicide subjects its author to 
exile in one of the cities assigned as cities of refuge. 
Every Israclite is subject to this law, no exception 


being made on account of descent or station or rela- 
tionship. A parent accidentally kill- 
Accusation ing a child, or vice versa, is subject 


of Acci- to exile; and so is the high priest. 
dental Тһе only exception allowed is in fa- 
Homicide. vor of the sightless. But as “acci- 


dents” admit of gradation, not all 
accidental homicides are subject to the penalty of 
exile (see Номтстре). The number of the cities 
of refuge is six—three in Canaan and three beyond 
the Jordan (Num. xxxv. 18-14), and careful provi- 
sion is made for their easy reach. On his way to 
the city the exile is accompanied by scholars whose 
duty it is to. defend him against the avenger of 
blood. Once interned in one of the cities he remains 
there for life, or until the death of the high priest 
during whose term the accident occurred (Num. 
xxxv. 25 e£ seg.). If the high priest himself is the 
exile, the death of his successor does not release 
him; neither does the death of a high priest free an 
exile who has slain a high priest. If the exile goes 
beyond the bounds of the city, the avenger of blood 
may kill him with impunity (see AVENGER). In 
case the exile again becomes subject to exile, he is 
transferred from the district in which he had resided 
to another, but he must not leave the city. If 
honors are offered the exile in his asylum, he must 
not accept them without first acquainting the peo- 
ple with the reason for his presence there; if then 
the people think him worthy he may accept. When, 
on the death of a high priest, һе returns to his orig- 
inal home, all the property he had left there is re- 
Stored to him; but hecan not resume an office which 
he held at the time of his banishment. 

III. The third chapter enumerates fifty-nine of- 
fenses, each entailing flagellation. Of these. three 
are marital sins of priests; four, prohibited inter- 
marriages; seven, sexual relations of an incestuous 
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nature; eight, violations of dietary laws; twelve, 
various violations of the negative precepts; twenty- 
five, abuses of Levitical laws and vows. When the 
offense has been persisted in, the punishment de- 
pends on the number of forewarnings 
Penalty of (see Harra’an). The Mishnah gives 
Flagella- thirty-nine as the maximum number 
tion. of stripes the court may impose for 
any one misdemeanor; but the con- 
vict must be examined as to his physical ability to 
endure the full count without endangering his life. 
The convict is bound in bent position to a post, and 
the public executioner administers the punishment 
with a leather strap while one of the judges recites 
appropriate Scriptural verses (Deut. xxviii. 15, 29; 
xxix. 8; Ps. Ixxviii. 88). Any one guilty of a sin 
which is punished by excision may be cleared by 
flagellation. The author of this midrash, Hanina b. 
Gamaliel, adds, “Tf by the commission of a sin one 
forfeits his soul before God, so much the more rea- 
son is there for the belief that, by a meritorious 
deed, such as voluntary submission to punishment, 
his soul is saved." 
The tractate concludes with a few haggadic pas- 
sages bearing upon the punishment awaiting the 


sinner and the reward reserved for the righteous. 
The Gemara, Jerusalem as well as Babylonian, elab- 


orates the concise rules embodied in the Mishnah, 
citing opinions and counter-opinions, 
Gemarot. Scriptural texts to prove one or the 
other, and precedents. Haggadot also 
abound there, but chiefly in the Babylonian. The 
following is quoted from the Yerushalmi: Refer- 
ring to the provision that the roads leading to the 
several cities of refuge must be kept in good order 
(ii. 5 [ed. Krotoschin, p. 8]), Eleazar b. Jacob as- 
serts that there were signs bearing the direction 
5 miklat? (= “refuge,” “asylum ”), and Abun states 
more exactly that the roads were provided with sign- 
posts attached to which were index-hands inscribed 
with the word “miklat.” Thereupon Phinehas re- 
marks, “From the consideration of such merciful 
provisions one can learn the meaning of the saying 
of the Psalmist, ‘Good and upright is the Lord, 
therefore will He point sinners the way [to the city 
of refuge]’” (Ps. xxv. 8, Hebr.). 
S. 8. S. M. 
MAKO: Town in Hungary, in the county of 
Csanad. It has a total population of 88,722, of 
which 1,642 are Jews (1900). Jews began to settle 
there about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
under the protection of Stanislavich, the Bishop of 
Csanad, who, in 1740, assigned a special quarter to 
them. They soon formed a community, and by 
1747 had established a hebra kaddisha. The first 
rabbi of Mako was Judah b. Abraham ha-Levi, who 
occupied the rabbinate from 1778 to 1824. Ho was 
succeeded by Salomon Ullman (1826-68). Ullman 
wrote à commentary on certain sections of Yoreh 
Бегай, under the title * Yeri‘ot Shelomoh” (Vienna, 
1854). Te was followed by Anton Enoch Fischer 
(1864-96), former rabbi of Duna-Foldvar. Fischer 
introduced German and (later) Hungarian in his ser- 
mons. Mako has a Jewish school (of which Mar- 
cus Steinhardt has been one of the teachers for 
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forty years), established in 1801, a Jewish women's 
association, a. Jewish students' aid society, and a 
Jewish women's lying-in hospital The present 
(1904) incumbent is Dr. A. Kecskemeti. 

D. А. KE. 


MAKOWER, HERMANN: German jurist ; 
born at Santomischel, Posen, March 8, 1880; died 
at Berlin April 1, 1898. His father, recognizing the 
inadequate educational facilities of the town, sent 
him, alone and almost penniless, at the age of nine, 
to win a living and an education in Berlin. There 
he attended the Franzósische Gymnasium, secured 
a position as chorister in a synagogue, and met 
Siegmund Meyer, a boy of thesame age, with whom 
he formed a. friendship that lasted throughout his 
life. Makower gave private lessons, and after grad- 
uation served as * Referendarius" and assessor, and 
ultimately became * Grundbuchrichter" at the Ber- 
lin city court, a position never before held by one of 
his coreligionists. In 1857 he published his first 
contribution to legal literature, “Die Stellung der 
Vertheidigung im  Preussischen Strafverfahren ” 
(Berlin, 1857). He gave up his prospects for judi- 
cial advancement for the more substantial rewards 


of a career as legal practitioner. Т 
Makower's activities in the sphere of commercial 
law were inaugurated by his “Studien zur Konkurs- 


ordnung vom 8. Mai 1855” (Berlin, 1861). In the 
following year appeared his great work, in the prep- 
aration of which his friend Siegmund Meyer co- 
operated with him—* Das Allgemeine Deutsche 
Handelsgesetzbuch, Nebst dem Preussischen Ein- 
führungsgesetze vom 24. Juni 1861, und der In- 
struktion vom 12. Dezbr. 1861, für den Praktischen 
Gebrauch aus den Quellen Erlüutert ” (Berlin, 1862; 
11th ed., 1898); this was followed by “Zur Revision 
der Deutschen Konkursordnung ” (2d. 1894), and by 
a number of minor writings on insurance companies 
and the protesting of bills and notes, and by discus- 
sions of various points in commercial law. 

He enjoyed a very large and lucrative practise, 
and won for himself a clientele among the greatest 
men of his time. One of the celebrated causes with 
which he was identified was that of the historian 
Theodor Mommsen, charged with slanderiug Prince 
Bismarck. He opened his argument at onc of the 
several trials of this case with these words: "Two 
princes represent antithetical views: one, a prince 
of diplomacy, the other, a prince of learning; one, 
a man who makes history, the other, a man who 
writes history”; after appealing to the highest 
courts of the empire Mommsen was finally acquitted 
(1883). 

Makower was zealously interested in the commu- 
nal and congregational life of the Jews in Berlin, 
and earnestly supported the efforts to sustain the 
Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums. 
For its benefit he delivered a lecture, Jan. 10, 1881, 
entitled * Unsere Gemeinde " (Posen, 1881). Another 
contribution to the literature of Jewish communal 
affairs was his treatise on “ Die Gemeinde-Verhiilt- 
nisse der Juden in Preussen" (Berlin, 1878). He 
was instrumental in the publication of the " Re- 
gesten zur Geschichte der Juden im Deutschen 
Reich,” and was one of the most active in collabora- 
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tion on the * Grundsätze der Jüdischen Sittenlehre.” 
From 1866 to 1892 he was а member of the board 
of the Jewish community of Berlin; from 1870 to 
1892 he was its president. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernhard Breslauer, Hermann Makower, in 


Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1898, pp. 162-163, 173-175, 185-188, 200- 
202: Justizrath Meyer. Justizrath Hermann Makower, in 


Deutsche Juristen Zeitung, ii. 162-165. 

s. M. Co. 

MAKRE DARDEKE : Name given in the Mid- 
dle Ages to Hebrew glossaries primarily intended 
for the use of students of the Bible; its literal mean- 
ing is “teacher of children.” The first and most 
noteworthy work of this kind is the one published 
at Naples in 1488, the author of which is Perez 

Trévét. The work gives every Hebrew vocable, ac- 

companied by a translation into Italian and Arabic 

and a short explanation in Hebrew, at times quoting 
the French glosses occurring in the Bible commen- 
tary of Rashi and in the works of R. David Kimhi. 

The work was composed in 1395, in southern Italy, 

with the purpose of promoting a better understand- 

ing of the Scriptures among the Italian Jews (who 
had neglected Biblical for Talmudic studies), in order 
to enable them to answer successfully Christian and 

Moslem attacks on Judaism. This work is of im- 

portance for the fourteenth-century Italian it con- 

tains. Similar works, based on this, were afterward 
produced in other countries, French, German, or 

Spanish being substituted for the original Italian 

and Arabic. The Italian glosses of the * Makre Dar- 

deke? were published separately by M. Schwab in 

“R. E. J.” (xvi. 258 et seg.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bodek, in Orient, viii. 612-618; Grünbaum, 
J üdisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie, pp. 521 et seq.: Güdemann, 
Gesch. ii. 206; Perles, Beiträge zur Gesch. der Hebr. und 
Агат. Studien, pp. 113-130. 

G. C. L. 
MAKSHAN, SAMUEL BEN PHINEHAS 

HA-KOHEN: Bohemian Talmudist of the six- 

teenth century; born in Prague. He wrote: “Te- 

hillat Dibre Shemuel,? commentary on the Targum 

of Esther (Prague, 1594 [according to Zunz, “Z. 

G.” p. 278; 1601 according to other bibliogra- 

phers]); “Bet Din shel Shemuel," commentary on 

Rashi to Esther and Ruth and on the Targum of the 

latter (Lublin, 1606); * Yegon Leb,” commentary on 

Lamentations (Cracow, n.d.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 818; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. eol. 2435. 

D. M. SEL. 


MAKSHIRIN (*Predisposings"); Name of the 
eighth tractate, in the Mishnah and Tosefta, of the 
sixth Talmudic order Tohorot (“ Purifications "). 
This tractate contains six chapters, divided respect- 
ively into 6, 11, 8, 10, 11, and 8 sections, while the 
Tosefta has only three chapters and 81 sections. It 
treats of the effects of liquids in rendering foods 
with which they may come into contact susceptible, 
under certain conditions, of Levitical uncleanness. 
It is based on the Scriptural provision, “If any water 
be put upon the seed, and any part of their carcass 
fall thereon, it shall be unclean” (Lev. xi. 88: see 
34 е1 seg.). From this the Rabbis deduce (1) that 
foods are not susceptible of uncleanness by contact 
with the carcass of a reptile unless the foods have 
first been moistened (see Hul. 86а); and (2) that as 








Scripture, in the passage just cited, uses the expres. 
sion m» `D, which, when vowelless, may be read 
either “ki yuttan " (= “if it be put”) or “ki yitten? 
(= “if one will put”), and as * putting” is necessa- 
rily the result of intention, * being put? also must be 
accompanied by intention (see D. M. 22b). Where 
this condition is absent the contact of liquid with 
foods will have no effect. Hence the general rule. 
elaborated in the first chapter following. 

Ch. i.: All liquids (* mashkin"; soe vi. 4 e£ seq.), 
when originally desired (expected to be beneficial), 
though ultimately unwelcome, or when the reverse 
is the case (not desired originally, but ultimately 
acceptable), predispose loose fruit moistened by them 

to Levitical uncleanness. Thus if one 

General  shakesa tree to bring down some fruit, 

Principle. ог adead reptile, and at the same time 
some drops of water fall from the tree 
on fruit lying near by, the water docs not come under 
the law of ki yuttan, or the fruit under liability to 
uncleanness by contact with a defiling object; but 
when one's intention is to shake off the rain-water or 
the dewdrops, the loose fruit moistened thereby be- 
comes susceptible to uncleanness, Where water is 
used for other than its ordinary purposes, as where 
one submerges fruit or vegetables to secrete them 
from thieves, the effect is not to render the fruit lia- 
ble to defilement. A precedent under this rule is 
cited from the history of the last days of Judea's 
struggle against the Romans, when some citizens of 
Jerusalem secured their fig-cakes from the sicarii by 
hiding them under water, the Rabbis deciding that, 
under the circumstances, the submersion did not 
predispose the food to uncleanness. Similarly, fruit 
that is floated down a river is not subject to the 
rule of ki yuttan. 

Ch. ii.: In doubtful cases, objects and conditions 
are classified by a majority rule. For example, the 
defiling effects of receptacles of waste water used 
in common by Jewsand Gentiles will depend on the 
majority using them; if the majority are non-Jews 
the water will be considered Levitically unclean, but 

where the majority are Jews the water 


Doubtful will be considered Levitically clean. 
Cases. Where these are equally divided the 
presumption of uncleanness will pre- 

хай. The majority rule is not limited to questions 


of clean and unclean; it serves as a criterion in 
other matters, ritual and even civil. 

Ch. iii.-vi. 8 continue the discussion of the main 
subject in connection with the Scriptural expres- 
sion “ki упар.” Ch. vi. 4-8 enumerates the mash- 
kin which render loose fruit liable to Levitical un- 
cleanness through contact with defiling objects. Ac- 
cording to the Rabbis, the term “mashkin” covers 
seven kinds of liquid: dew, water, wine, oil, blood, 
milk, and honey (see Tosef., Shab. viii. [ix.] 24- 
98, where Scriptural phraseology is adduced to 
prove the connotation of “mashkeh”), “Water” 
includes discharges of the eye, ear, and other organs. 
There is no Gemara, Yerushalmi or Babli, to this 
treatise. 


MALABAR. See Соспіх. 
MALACH, HAYYIM. See Нлүүїм MALAK. 


S. M. 
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MALACHI, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: The 
Book of Malachi is the last in the canon of the Old 
Testament Prophets. It has three chapters in the 
Masoretic text, while in the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, and the Peshitta it has four. The King James 
Version also, following the latter versions, has four 
chapters. As in the books of Isaiah, Lamentations, 
and Ecclesiastes, the last verse in the Masoretic text 
isa repetition of the last verse but one. The style 
of the book is more prosaic than that of any of the 
other prophetical books; the parallelism met with in 
the others is here less pronounced, and the imagery 
often Jacks force and beauty. The method of treat- 
ment is rather novel; it approaches the teaching 
method of the schools; Cornill speaks of it as “ casu- 
istic-dialectic.” Thus the prophet first states his 
proposition; then he follows with remonstrances 
that might be raised by those he addresses; finally 
he reasserts his original thesis (comp. i. 2 e£ seg., 6 et 
seq. ; ii. 18 et seg., 17; iii. 8, 18 et seq.) This form 
adds vividness to the argument. The book may be 
divided into three sections—(1) i. 1-ii. 9; (2) ii. 10- 
17; (8) iii. (A. V. iii. and iv.), the divisions given 
being those of the Masoretic text. 

Ch. i. 9—11. 9 represent Унуп as Ruler and loving 
Father. It opens with а tender allusion to the love 
shown by Yuwn to Judah in the past; yet Judah 
acted faithlessly, deserting its benefactor. Malachi 
then addresses himself to the priests, 
those who are to lead the people in the 
way of Yuwn. He castigates them 
for being derelict in their duty by offering on 
Yuwn's altars polluted bread and animals that have 
blemishes. Ву doing so they show that they de- 
spise Yawn (i. 6-10) But Ymwm can do without 
their worship, for the time will come when the 
whole heathen world will worship Him (i. 11-14). 
If the priests will not heed the admonition, dire 
punishment will be visited upon them (ii. 1-8). 

Ch. ii. 10-17 speaks of Yuwn as the supreme God 
and Father of all, and inveighs against those who 
had left their Jewish wives and married heathen 
women. | 

Ch. iii. (А. V. iii. and iv.) speaks of Yawn as the 
righteous and final Judge. It begins with the an- 
nouncement that the messenger of Yuwn will come 
to prepare the way for Him by purifying the social 
and religious life (1-4). Үшүн will call to judg- 
ment all those who have transgressed the moral law 
and have been lax in the observance of the ritual; 
Me invites all who have gone astray to return to 
Him and receive His blessings (5-15). The faithful 
will be blessed, while those who persist in disobey- 
ing the law of God will be punished (16-21). The 
book closes with a final exhortation to the godly. 

Malachi, as opposed to the other prophetical 
books, lays much stress upon ceremonial observance 
(i. 6 et seq., 18 et seq. : iii. T сі seq., 22): the priest is 
Үнүп’ messenger (ii. 7, iii. 3 e£ seg.), and the law 
of Moses, with its statutes and observances, must be 

strictly observed (iii. 22). Yet he is 

Prophetic nota formalist; the book breathes the 
Tone. genuine prophetic spirit. Thus, from 
the idea of the brotherhood of all 

Israclites he deduces the social duties which they 
owe to one another (ii. 10). Ceremonial observance 


Contents. 





is of value in his eyes only so long as it leads to 
spiritual service. In scathing language he lays 
bare the moral degeneracy of his time, a time given 
over to adultery, false swearing, oppression of the 
hireling and the widow and the fatherless (iii. 5 
et seq.). Especially severe is he toward those who 
had entered into wedlock with heathen women (ii. 
11-16). 

The conditions that existed under his predecessors 
Haggai and Zechariah seem to have existed at the 
time of Malachi. The Exile is a matter cf the past; 


. the Temple is built, and sacrifices are being offered 


(i. 10, iii. 1-10). Malachi describes most faithfully 
the temper of his generation. The people had 
strayed away from Yuwu, and sought, by ап as- 
sumption of indifference and by mockery, to hide 
their restlessness. "The exiles had been disillusioned 
when they found the land of their fathers a wilder- 
ness. Drought, locusts, failure of harvests (iii. 10 
et seg.) had deepened their discontent. Yuwn’s 
sanctuary had been rebuilt, but still their condition 
did not improve; they were growing impatient and 
were asking for proofs of Yuwu’s love (iii. 18 et 
seq.). Under the pressure of these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, priests and people neglected to show 
Үнүн the honor due to Him (i. 2 e£ seg.). Malachi 
lays stress upon the inevitableness of the Day of 
Judgment, the coming of which would prove to the 
skeptical that devotion and fear of God are not in 
vain, but will be rewarded. The messenger of 
Yawn and the Last Judgment form the closing 
theme of Malachi's prophecy. The messenger will 
come in the person of Elijah, who will regenerate 
the people and restore them to union with Үнүн. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Malachi is iden- 
tified with Mordecai by R. Nahman and with Ezra 
by Joshua b. Karha (Meg. 102) Jerome, in his 
preface to the commentary on Malachi, mentions 
that in his day the belief was current that Malachi 
was identical with Ezra (* Malachi Hebrei Esdram 
Existimant”). The Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel 
to the words “Ву the hand of Malachi” (i. 1) gives 
the gloss “ Whose name is called Ezra the scribe.” 
According to Sotah 48b, when Malachi died the 
Holy Spirit departed from Israel. According to R. 
H. 19b, he was one of the three prophets concerning 
whom there are certain traditions with regard to the 
fixing of the Jewishalmanac. A tradition preserved 
in pseudo-Epiphanius (“De Vitis Proph.") relates 
that Malachi was of the tribe of Zebulun, and was 
born after the Captivity. According to the same 
apocryphal story he died young, and was buried in 
his own country with his fathers. 

— Critical View: The name *'5wbp is not a 
“nomen proprium ? ; it is generally assumed to be an 
abbreviation of тхор (= “messenger of Үнүн 7), 
which conforms to the Ма?адїас of the Septuagint 
and the * Malachias? of the Vulgate. The Septua- 
gint superscription is 2v yeu? áyyéAov abrov, for I 
soup. Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Nowack consider 
ch. i. 1 a late addition, pointing to Zech. ix. i, 
xii 1. Cornil states that Zech. ix.-xiv. and Malachi 
are anonymous, and were, therefore, placed at the 
end of the prophetical books. Mal. iii. 1 shows al- 
most conclusively that the term оҳор was misun- 
derstood, and that the proper name originated in à 
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misconception of the word. The consensus of opin- 
ion seems to point to 432-424 в.с. as the time of 
the composition of the book. This was the time 
between the first and second visits of Nehemiah to 
Jerusalem, Some assert that the book was written 
before 458 n.c., that is, before the arrival of Ezra in 
Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boehme, in Stade's Zeitschrift, vii. 210 et seq.; 
Driver, Introduction: D. Knobel, Prophetismus der He- 
brüer, i. 886, Breslau, 1837; Bleek, Introduction to the Old. 
Testament, 2d ed., i. 357; Cornill, Einleitung in das Alte 

« Testament, pp. 205 et seq.. Freiburg. 1890; Cornill, T'he 
Prophets of Israel, p. 158, Chicago, 1895. 


8, А. G. 
MALACHI, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM 


MALAKI 


MALACHI B. JACOB HA-KOHEN : Prom- 
inent ‘Talmudist and methodologist of the eighteenth 
century; the Jast of the great rabbinical authorities 
of Italy; died before 1790. Не was dayyan at Leg- 
horn, and apparently lived to an old age. A deci- 
sion by him, dated Nisan, 1782, and referring to a 
civil case at Rome, is included in the responsa of 
Rabbi Isaiah Bassani of Reggio (“ Тода Shelamim,” 
No. 11, Venice, 1741). In the controversy between 
Eybeschütz and Emden he sided with the former 
(letter of therabbinate of Leghorn in * Luhot ‘Edut,” 
p.22) He is especially famous for his “Yad Mal- 
"aki? (Leghorn, 1767; Berlin, 1856; Przemysl, 1877), 
a methodological work in three parts: part one con- 
tains an alphabetical list of all the rules and tech- 
nical terms found in the Talmud, with explanations; 
part two deals with rules regarding the codifiers; 
part three treats of the rules relating to legal deci- 
sions, explaining certain general principles of legal 
responsa. Malachi wrote also a liturgical work, 
“Shibhe Todah” (Leghorn, 1744), containing prayers 
for the 22d of Shebat, a fast-day instituted by the 
community of Leghorn, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem la-Gedolim, i. 68; Steinschnei- 


der. Cat. Bodl. col. 164. Р 
s. 8 J. Z. L. 





MALAGA. (apd, прокю, прмомо) : Spanish 
Mediterranean. seaport; capital of the province of 
Malaga: said to have been founded by the Phenicians. 
Malaga was an. important place of commerce in the 
time of the Romans and had Jewish inhabitants at a 
veryearlydate. During the Moorish supremacy the 
Jews there enjoyed complete equality and, espe- 
cially in the time of Samuel ibn Nagdelah, were 
even held in high esteem, although under the Al- 
mohades they shared the sufferings of their brethren 
in the rest of Spain. "The sources of information 
are very scanty concerning the Jewish commu- 
nity of Malaga, which, although not so lurge as 
those of Seville, Cordova, and Granada, was still of 
some importance. When the city was taken by the 
Spanish, Aug. 18, 1487, the Jews from Seville and 
Cordova, who had been baptized by force and had 
sought protection in Malaga from the persecutions 
of the Inquisition, were cruelly tortured and killed, 
All the Malaga Jews, 400 to 450 in number, mostly 
women who spoke Arabic and dressed like Moorish 
women, were taken captive and condemned to sla- 
very with the remainder of the inhabitants. The 
young Solomon ibn Verga was sent to the Spanish 
communities to collect money for their ransom, and 











succeeded in raising 20,000 gold doubloons. With 
this sum, added to the moncy and jewels the cap- 
tives themselves possessed, they were redeemed and 
sent to Africa in iwo sailing vessels by the chief 
tax-collector Don Abraham Senior, who had bo- 
come a Christian and who, probably because of his 
change of faith, is not mentioned by the contempo- 
rary Jewish chroniclers. After the year 1492 Jews 
were no longer allowed to live in Malaga, though 
Maranos were still found there in the eighteenth 
century. Malaga is the birthplace of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol, and there lived Isaac ha-Levi ibn Hakam 
ha-Sofer (a contemporary of Isaac b. Sheshet), 
Judah and Moses Alashkar, and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernaldez, Cronica de los Reyes Catolicos, 
ch, Ixxxvi. et seq.; атаб, Gesch. viii. 948; Zacuto, Sefer Yu- 
hasin, p. 27a; Rios, Hist. iii. 299; Shebet Yeliudali, p. 108, 
G. M. K. 


MALBIM, MEIR LÓB BEN JEHIEL 
MICHAEL: Russian rabbi, preacher, and Hebra- 
ist; born at Volochisk, Volhynia, in 1809; died at 
Kiev Sept. 18, 1879. The name * Маі” is de- 
rived from the initials of his name (ody), and be- 
came his family name by frequent usage. Malbim 
was educated in Hebrew and Talmud by his father 
and by his stepfather (R. Lob of Volochisk) He 
showed unusual talent from his early childhood, and 
his works indicate that 
he had a considerable 
knowledge of secular 
sciences. From 1838 
to 1845 he was rabbi of 
"Wreschen, district of 
Posen, and in the lat- 
ter year was called to 
the rabbinate of Kem- 
pen, where he remained 
until 1860; he was 
thereafter known as 
“der Kempener." In 
1860 Malbim became 
chief rabbi of Bucha- 
rest, Rumania. Buthe 
could not agree with 
the rich German Jews 
there; they wished to 
introduce the Re- 
formed rite, and did 
not shrink even from violence in the pursuit of their 
aims. By intrigues they succeeded in throwing him 
into prison, and though he was liberated through 
the intervention of Sir Moses Montefiore, it was 
upon the condition that he leave Rumania. 

Malbim went to Constantinople and complained 
to the Turkish government, but obtained no satis- 
faction. After staying six months in Paris, he went 
to Leneziza, government of Kalisz, Russian Poland, 
as successor to his deceased father-in-law, Hayyim 
Auerbach (1866). Shortly after he was vabbi at 
Kherson, and thence was called to the rabbinate 
of Moghilef, on the Dnieper (1870). There. too, his 
lack of subservience provoked tlie resentment of the 
richer Jews; these denounced him asa political erimi- 
nal, and the governor of Moghilef ordered him to. 
leave the town. Malbim then went to Kónigsberg as 
chief rabbi of the Polish community, but there he 
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fared no better than in Bucharest and Moghilef ; 
he was continually harassed by the German Jews. 
When Malbim passed through Wilna in 1879 the 
community there would have appointed him rabbi 
in place of Isaac Elijah Landau, but the governor 
of Wilna opposed the election on the ground that 
he could not sanction the appointment of a rabbi who 
had been expelled from Moghilef as a political crimi- 
nal. In September of the same year Malbim was on 
his way to Krementchug, to the rabbinate of which 
town he had been appointed, when he fell sick and 
died at Kiev. 

Malbim was the author of: * Arzot ha-IIay yim," 
commentary and novelhe on Ше Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim (Breslau, 1837); “© Arzot ha-Shalom,” 
collection of sermons (Krotoschin, 1889); “Ha- 
Torah weha-Mizwah,” commentary on the Penta- 
teuch and Sifra (Warsaw, 1874-80) ; * Mikra’e Ko- 
desh,” commentary on the Prophets and Hagiographa 
(ib. 1874; this commentary is double—on the words 
and on the sense; Malbim always endeavored to ex- 
plain the different meanings of synonyms): “ Mashal 
u-Melizah,” dramatic philippic, in verse, against 
hypocrisy (Paris, 1867). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, 1879, p. 1079; S. Sachs, in Ha- 

Lebanon, ii. 92 et seq., 106 et seq. 

H. R. M. Sen. 

MALCHA : Russian town, inthe government of 
Grodno, A Jewish community existed in Malcha 
in 1588, when, in consequence of rumors current as 
to the killing of a Christian laborer by the Jews, the 
kahal of Malcha invited the constable of the district 
of Brest, Alexander Shavlovski, to visit Malcha 
and investigate the matter. No evidence being 
found to justify the rumor, the Jews made а formal 
protest against the spreading of the accusation. It 
lias a total population (1903) of about 8,000, half of 
whom are Jews. Of the latter, 291 are artisans. 
in the hadarim 90 Jewish children are instructed, 
and in the two Talmud Torahs, 40. The charitable 
organizations consist of a bilkur holim, a gemilut 
hasadim, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Regesty i Nadpisi, p. 383, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

H. R. 8. J. 


MALCHIN. Sce MECKLENBURG. 


MALCHUS (CLEODEMUS THE PROPH- 
ET): Hellenistic writer of the second century в.с. 
His Semitic name, * Malchus," a very common one 
in Phenicia and Syria but not met with among the 
Jews, combined with the pagan traditions abounding 
in his work, has given rise to discussions concerning 
his origin. Ewald supposes him to have been a 
Phenician; Herzfeld, a Syrian; Freudenthal en- 
deavors to prove that he was a Samaritan; and 
Schürer holds that he must have been either a Jew 
or a Samaritan. | 

Cleodemus was the author of a history of the 
Jews in Greek, in which Jewish traditions are 
blended with Greek mythology. A short notice of 
this history, which is no longer in existence, is 
quoted by Josephus (* Ant.” i. 15) from Alexander 
Polyhistor. Cleodemus relates that among the sons 
of Abraham and Keturah were three, Apher, Surim, 
and Japhran (‘Adépav, 'Acowpeíu, 'láópav), from 
whom the town of Aphra, the land of Assyria, and 





Africa derived their names. He relates further that í 
these three sons helped Hercules in his fight against 
Libya and Antæus, and that Hercules married the 
daughter of Aphra, by whom he had a son, Didorus, 
from whose son Sophon the Sophacians derived their 
name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ewald, Gesch. vii. 91: Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
Volkes Isracl, iii. 498, 5 Freudenthal, Alexander Poly- 
histor, p. 130 et passim ; Schürer, Gesch. iii. 357 (Eng. transl. 


ii. iii. 209). 

т. I. Bn. 

MALEA (MALEHA; MELEA), МЕТЕ 
DE: “Almoxarif mayor”; chief farmer of taxes of 
King Ferdinand IIL (the Holy) of Castile, whose 
favor he gained through his honesty and zeal in the 
interest of the state. Don Meir, who was versed in 
the Talmud and was held in high esteem by his co- 
religionists, is called by Moses ben Nahman "the 
great prince, the learned Don Meir Almoxarif." Fer- 
dinand's son and successor, Alfonso X. (the Wise), 
whose finanees, in consequence of the troubled con- 
dition of the state, were in great confusion, em- 
ployed, after the death of Don Meir, his sons Don 
Zag (Isaac) and Don Juzef, who inherited the influ- 
ence and position of their father, to remove the 
financial difficulties. When Alfonso desired to sub- 
due his vassal Aben Nathfot de Niebla, Don Zag 
undertook the provisioning and administration of 
the entire army, being given as security the lease 
of all the customs duties and taxes. . 

Don Zag remained the only lessee of taxes until 
1276, when he met competitors in the persons of his 
brother-in-law Don Abraham ibn Xuxen (Shushan) 
and one Roy Fernandez of Sahagum, and was com- 
pelled to enter into partnership with them. For 
two years these three paid the king an annual rent 
of 80,000 gold maravedis. Don Zag, who possessed 
the complete confidence of the king, took, with his 
brother Don Juzef, in addition to the lease of the 
taxes, that of the fines, most of which were concerned 
with commerce and customs, and the officials of the 
king were placed at theirdisposal to recover such 
fines. They certainly rendered in this capacity great 
services to the state, but they nevertheless incurred 
in no small measure the anger of the population. 

Don Zag, who was exceedingly wealthy, fell sud- 
denly, through the following incident, from the 
height upon which he stood: When King Alfonso 
undertook the siege of the city of Algeziras, he or- 
dered the almoxarif to employ in victualing the army 
the large sum which he had collected as tax-lessee. 
Just then Don Zag was accidentally met by the in- 
fante, Don Sancho, who was in conflict with his royal 
father, and the infante succeeded in taking the 
money from Don Zag under the pretext that he 





_Wished to send it to his mother, Donna Violante, 


living in separation from the king. The king, ex- 
ceedingly enraged, ordered Don Zag and the other 
Jewish tax-lessees to be thrown into dark dungeons. 
When the infante returned to Seville from his victo- 
rious campaign against the Moors, in the autumn of 
1280, the king had the unfortunate Don Zag dragged 
through the city and executed in the presence of the 
infante. The infante had endeavored to relieve the 
almoxarif, who was suffering on his account and 
who had rendered such valuable services to the state, 
but all his endeavors proved futile. One Sabbath 
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shortly after, when all the Jews of Castile and Leon 

were in their synagogues, they were seized by order 

‘of Alfonso, who demanded 12,000 gold maravedis, 

‘and imposed a fine of another 12,000 for every day 

‘of delay. The deposition of Alfouso, which took 

place several years later, stands in no relation to the 

'execution of Don Zag. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuñiga, Anales de Sevilla, i. 297, 318; Mar- 
ques de Mondejar, Memorias Historicas del Rey Sabio, pp. 
297, 807; Moses b. Nahman, Responsa, Nos. 284, 322 ; Rios, 
Hist. i. 488 et seq; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 165; Kayserling, Gesch. 
der Juden in Spanien, i. 118, 218. 

a. M. К. 
MALEKAR, MOSES BAPUJEE : Deni-Israel 
soldier; bornat Bombay about 1830. Пе enlisted in 

the 12th Regiment Native Infantry April 12, 1851; 

was made subahdar Jan. 1, 1865; subahdar-major 

Feb. 15. 1878. He received the second class Order 

of British India in 1879, and later that of the first 

class, with the title of “Sirdar Bahadur.” He was 
present at thesiege and capture of Kotah and at the 
action of Bunnas (awarded medal and clasp). On 
his retirement he was made justice of the peace. 

J. J. Hx. 


MALICE. бее INTENTION. 


MALINOVSKI, JOSEPH. See Ткокт, Josern 
B. MORDECAI. 

MALKA BEN AHA: Gaon of Pumbedita from 
771 to 778. The only fact known concerning him is 
that, with Wantyar КАНАХА BEN Huxa (765-775), he 
opposed Natronai ben Habibai, who, for unknown 
reasons, endeavored to supplant the exilarch Zakkai 
ben Ahunai; the two geonim succeeded in compel- 
ling Natronai to leave Babylonia. Natronai prob- 
ably settled in Kairwan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Letter of Sherira Gaon, in M. J. C. i. 36, 
iss: Halevy. Dorot ha-Rishonim, їй. 115а et seq.; Grütz, 
Geseh. v. 1134, 2d ed., v. 420; Weiss, Dor, iv. 27, 29. 

S. s. M. Sc. 

MALKI, EZRA BEN RAPHAEL: Rabbi of 
Rhodes in the seventeenth century ; brother-in-law 
of Hezekiah de Si:va, the author of “Peri Hadash.” 
Malki was the author of “ Malki ba-Kodesh " (Salo- 
nica, 1749). This work contains novell on the laws 
of Passover given in the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Orah Hay- 
yim) and in the “Bet Yosef”; commentaries on the 
Pesah Haggadah and on the parts of the Yad ha-Ha- 
zakah which contain the laws concerning the Pass- 
over lamb, Rosh ha-Shanah, Yom Kippur, and lu- 
lab; novelle on the “ Sefer Mizwot ha-Gadol"; and 
collectanea. He wrote also: “Shemen la-Ma'or? 
(Constantinople, 1760), поуеШе on the first chapter 
of Baba Mezi‘a, in which he defends Zerahiah ha- 
Leviagainst the attacks of Nahmanides ; “‘En Mish- 
pat” (db. 1770), responsa; “ ‘Enot Mayim ” (Salonica, 
1811), sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. wpa эдер; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 320; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. p. 508. 

8. M. SEL. 

MALKI, RAPHAEL MORDECAI: Rabbin- 
ical scholar and physician of Palestine; lived at 
Safed about 1627. He was versed in astronomy and 
philosophy, and was the author of a commentary 
on the Pentateuch entitled * Perush ‘al ha-Torah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, p. 88. 
S. M. Fr. 





MALKUT SCHLAGEN. See SrRIPES, 
MALTER, HENRY: American rabbi and 

scholar; born at Zabno, Galicia, March 28, 1867; 
educated at the Zabno elementary school, and at 
the universities of Berlin (1889-93) and Heidelberg 
(Ph.D. 1894). He pursued his Jewish studies at the 
Veitel Heine-Ephraimsche Lehranstalt, Berlin (un- 
der Steinschneider) from 1890 to 1898, and at the 
Berlin Hochschule from 1894 to 1898, receiving his 
rabbinical diploma from the latter institution. He 
acted as librarian of the scientific library of the 
Jewish community at Berlin in 1899, and in 1900 
was appointed professor of medieval philosophy and 
Arabie at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; 
since 1902 he has also filled the oflice of rabbi of the ` 
Sheerith Israel Congregation of Cincinnati. His 
publications include: “Sifrut Yisracl,” a Hebrew 
edition of Steinschneider’s “Jewish Literature,” 
with additional bibliographical notes; “Die Be- 
schneidung in der Neucren Zeit? (in Glasberg's 
“Die Beschneidung,” Berlin, 1896); “Die Abhand- 
lung des Abu Hamid al-Gazzali " (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1896); “Katalog der von Fischel Hirsch 
Nachgelassenen Bücher ” (Berlin, 1899). He has also 
contributed to * Ha-Maggid," * Ha-Shiloah," “ Mi- 
Mizrah umi-Ma‘arab,” “Jiidischer Volkskalender,” 
“Deborah,” “American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages,” and the “Hebrew Union College Journal” 
and “ Annual.” А. 


MALVANO, GIACOMO: Italian diplomat; 
born at Turin Dec. 14, 1841. In 1862 he entered the 
diplomatic service, and by 1887 had become envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary; two 
years later he was appointed councilor of state, and 
shortly afterward became general secretary in the 
ministry of foreign affairs. In 1875-76 he formed 
one of a committee appointed to draft certain com- 
mercial treaties; in 1879 he attended the monetary 
conference held at Paris, as the delegate of the Ital- 
ian government. 1n 1891-92 he arranged a number 
of commercial treaties with Austro-Hungary, Ger- 
тапу, and Switzerland. Пе was repeatedly nomi- 
nated vice-president and'member of council of the 
Italian Geographical Society; he still (1904) occu- 
pies the latter position. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog. 

х, v. С. 

MAMON (MAMMON): Mishnaic Hebrew 
and Aramaic for “riches.” The word itself is given 
in the Sermon on the Mount. “Ye can not serve 
God and mammon ? (Matt. vi. 94). There is no evi- 
dence that there was a Syriac god of this name, the 
modern idea that such a god existed being derived 
from Milton’s personification. of the name—* Mam- 
mon, the least erected spirit that fell from heaven” 
(“Paradise Lost,” i. 679). The word occurs in 
Abot ii. 12, where almsgiving is called “the salt of 
Mammon or riches." Gesenius suggests that the word 
was derived from “matmon” (“treasure ”), with as- 
similation of the“ tet." Thespelling with three“ m’s,” 
however, isapparently not justified; the Greck form 
with two is held by most scholars to be correct. 

J. 

MAMRAN: A check; an expression used by 
Polish Jews from the end of the sixteenth to the be- 
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ginning of the nineteenth century. The word is 
derived from “membrana,” Low Latin equivalent 
for “promissory note." It was first used by Mordecai 
Jafeh in * ‘Ir Shoshan ? (ch. 48), and was recognized 
by the law of East Prussia of 1801. Later laws, 
declaring that in legal documents only the language 
of the country may be used, threw the term into 
disuse. There are various forms of the word— 
“mamre,” *mamram," “ mamrama," *mamrame,? 
ete., and a number of false etymological derivations 
(e.g:, from von = “to exchange”; or from * Maha- 
ram” [Meir] Lublin, supposed to have introduced it). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Der Mamran (турт), der Jüdisch- 
Polnische Wechselbrief, in Berliner Festschrift, Berlin, 
1903. 

A. D. 


MAMZER. Sec BASTARD. 


MAN, SON OF (Hebrew, “ben adam” or “ben 
enosh”; plural, “ bene adam”; Aramaic, “bar 
enash,” “bar nasha,” or “bar nash ?): Individual 
ofthe species man; synonym of “man.” While “ben 
епок” occurs only in Ps. cxliv. 8, the term “ben 
adam” is found exclusively in poetic (Num. xxiii. 
19: Ps. viii, 5 (A. V. 4]) and prophetic passages (Isa. 
li, 12; Jer. xlix. 18). The expression is used with 
particular force about ninety times in Ezekiel, from 
ch. ii. 10n, as the title by which the prophet is ad- 
dressed by Y rwr, obviously to accentuate the great 
distance between him, the earth-born mortal, and the 
sublime God whospeakstohim. Most of the Jewish 
commentators, whom modern exegetes follow, take 
the title in that sense. “God addressed him thus in 
order to make him feel that, though God speaks to 
him, he is stilla frail human being” (comp. * bene 
adam” with “bene ish" [the former denoting the 
bumbler, and the latter the higher, classes of men] 
in Ps. xlix. 8 (A. V. 2]. 

The expression “sonof man” (“bar enash ”) has a 
peculiar use in Dan. vii. 18. Danicl in a vision 

sees “one like the son of man coming 
In Daniel. on[A. V. “with ”] the clouds of heaven 

and appearing before the Ancient of 
Days," to receive from Him *the dominion, the 
glory, and the kingdom for all time” (Hebr.). 
There is no dispute among commentators that Israel 
is thereby meant; but they differ as to the question 
whether the “son of man” depicted is merely a per- 
sonification of the people, or whether the writer had 
in mind a conerete personality representing Israel, 
such as the Messiah or Israel's guardian angel, the 
archangel Michael. The latter interpretation, pro- 
posed by Cheyne and adopted by others, has little 
in its favor compared with the older opinion that the 
person of the Messiah is alluded to—a view shared 
by the Rabbis (Sanh. 98a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. ii; 
comp. the name “‘Anani” in Targ. to I Chron. iii, 
and “bar nefele? [= * son of the clouds "] in Sanh. 
96b) and the Apocalyptic as well as Christian writers 
(Enoch xxxvii-Ixxi.; IV Esdras xii. 8; Justin 
Martyr, *Dialogus cum Tryphone,” p. 81, and 
Ephraem Syrus in his commentary to Daniel, Lc. ; 
sec also the commentaries of Nowack and others to 
the passage). 

Tt is this double use of the term “son of man 7 
in the New Testament time and in New Testament 
documents which has caused great confusion to the 





recorders and translators as well as to the exegetes 
of the New Testament. Asis seen in Enoch and 1V 
Esdras (/.с.), “son of man” was among the Apoca- 
lyptic writers a favorite term for the Messiah, and 
accordingly it occurs frequently in Messianic apoca- 
lypses embodied in the New Testament (Matt. xxiv.- 
xxv.; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 27, 36) and in Messi- 
anic prophecies which are ascribed to Jesus regarded, 
in accordance with this conception, as the “son of 
man" in the clouds (of glory) (Matt. xii. 40; xiii. 
97, 41; xvi. 97; xix. 28; xxvi. 64; Mark viii. 88, 
xiv. 69; Luke xii. 40; xvii. 22-80; x viii. 8, 81; xxii. 
69; John i. 51, iii. 18, v. 27, vi. 62). 

The term *son of man” hasa quite different mean- 
ing in such sayings as “ Ше son of man is lord even 
of the Sabbath day ” (Matt. xii. 8 and parallels). Tt 
denotes simply man as master over the Sabbath in 
the same sense given it in the saying of the Rabbis, 
“The Sabbath is given over unto you, but not you 

unto the Sabbath ” (Mek., Ki Tissa, 1). 


General- In many passages the expression “son 
ized Use of man” is used in the sense of “that 
of Term. person,” or “ myself,” a use ofit known 
to have been common in Talmudic 

times. Thus when Jesus says “the son of man hath 


not whereto lay his head " (Matt. viii. 20), he means 
simply “myself”; and likewise when he speaks of 
his future suffering and betrayal, the term “son 
of man” has nothing to do with the Messianic 
title (Matt. xvii. 22 and parallels). Afterward the 
records confounded the two usages, and conse- 
quently Matthew uses the term promiscuously in 
a manner which has to this day puzzled most of 
the commentators (see Wellhausen, * Des Menschen 
Sohn,” in “Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,” 1899, pp. 197- 
915; and comp. Dalman, * Die Worte Jesu," 1898, 
pp.191-218). 

The following passage in Yer. Ta‘an. ii. 650 is 
remarkable. Commenting on Num. xxiii. 19 (“God 
is not a man that he shouid lie, neither the son 
of man that he should repent"), R. Abbahu, who 
had frequent disputations with Christians in Cæs- 
area and was therefore acquainted with their termi- 
nology, said: “ Ifa man says,‘ Iam God,’ he lies; if he 
says, ‘Iam the son of man,’ he will repent; if he 
says, ‘I will ascend to heaven, * he will not succeed.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne, Emncyc. Bibl.; Wellhausen, Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, 1899, рр. 187-215. K 
M. 


MANASSEH: 1. The elder of two sons born 
before the famine to Joseph and Osnath, daughter 
of the priest of Heliopolis (Gen. xli. 50-51, xlvi. 
20). Biblical etymology, deriving his name from 
nws (= “to forget”), makes it signify “He who 
causes one to forget,” and explains it in the passage 
“Cod... hath made me forget all my toil” (20. 
xli. 51). According to Gen. xlviii. 5, Manasseh 
and Ephraim were put by the patriarch Jacob on 
an equality with Reuben and Simeon as progeni- 
tors of separate tribes. In the blessings invoked 
by Jacob on the heads of Manasseh and Ephraim, 
Manasseh, although the elder, was made subordi- 
nate to Ephraim (ib. xlviii. 14). Tradition does 
not tell what caused Jacob’s preference for Eph- 
raim (sec ЁрнвАтм and JUNIOR Rieut). Notwith- 
standing his subordination, Manasseh's blessing 
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Was not to be despised. Manasseh, like Ephraim, 
was to be protected by "the Angel which redeemed ? 
Jacob * from all evil,” and was to grow into a great 
people (/5. xlviii. 16, 19). Because Gen. xlviii. 90 
reads, “in thee shall Isracl bless, saying, God make 
thee as Ephraim and as Manasseh,? the phrase * God 
make thee as Ephraim and as Manasseh ” has been 
given a place in the benediction Jewish parents pro- 
nounce over their sons on tho eves of Sabbaths and 
holy days, I Chron. vii. 14 reports that Manasseh 
was married toa Syrian concubine. Targums Jeru- 
shalmi and pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xlii. 23 make the 
Statement that Manasseh was steward in Joseph's 
house, acted as interpreter for Joseph when the 
latter talked to his brothers, and possessed extraor- 
dinary physical Strength, which he displayed at the 
imprisonment of Simeon. í 

J. W. R. 

2. One of the twelve tribes of Israel which re- 
ceived a portion in the land of Canaan; its eponym 
Was à son of Joseph. While at tho lime of the 
Exodus Manasseh numbered 32,900 (Num. i. 85, ii. 
21) agaiust Ephraim’s 40,500 (Num. i, 32-88, ii. 
19), before Israel's entrance into Canaan forty years 
later Manasseh had increased to 52,700 (Num. xxvi. 
84), and Ephraim had fallen to 32,500 (Num. xxvi. 
87). "This made Manassch rank sixth in numerical 
importance, the tribes more numerous being Judah, 
Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, and Asher, 

During the march through the Sinaitic desert 
Manasseh’s position was, with Ephraim and Benja- 
min, on the western side of the Tabernacle (Num. 
11.18-94); the chief of the tribe was Gamaliel, son of 
Pedahzur (Num. i. 10, ii. 20, vii. 54). 

The Targums of Jerusalem and pseudo-Jonathan 
to Num. ii. 18 report that the standard of the three 
Rachel tribes revealed the figure of a boy, with the 
inscription: “The cloud of the Lord rested on them 
until they went forth out of the camp”; and the 
Talmud mentions that Manasseh’s tribal banner, 
during the journey to the Promised Land, consisted 
of a black flag with the embroidered figure of a 
unicorn, Among the twelve spies sent by Moses to 
Teport on Canaan, Manassch was represented by 
Gaddi. son of Susi (Num. xiii, 11). Manasseh is re- 
corded as prompting the enactment of laws regula- 
ting the possession of property in Canaan by daugh- 
ters where the father had died without a son: the 
particular case in question was that of the daughters 
of Zelophehad (Num. xxvii. 1-8). 

Manasseh was valorous, It took a prominent 
part in the defeat of the natives encountered on 
both sides of the Jordan. Reference is made to its 
prowess in Num. xxvii. 39; Deut. iii. 14: Josh. xvii. 
1: and particularly in I Chron. v. 18-22. Its war- 
riors Machir, Jair, and Nobah conquered the most 
difficult districts, Argob and the hills of Gilead. 
The fearless chieftains Gideon, who with a small 
army defeated the Midianites (Judges vi. 15), and 
Jephthah, who vanquished the Ammonites (Judges 
xi.), belonged to Manasseh. 

The territory inhabited by Manasseh lay on both 
sides of the Jordan. The part east of the Jordan 
was acquired after the Conquest of Gilead (Num. 
xxxil.), and was requested on the ground of being 
specially adapted for the grazing of cattle—the 








same argument as that urged by Reuben and Gad 
for preferring that section o£ Canaan. The boun. 
daries of Eastern and Western Ma- 

Territory  nasselican not be given with exactness, 

of Eastern Manassch probably extended 

Manasseh. from the Jabbok to Mount Hermon 

(its northern portion consisting of 

Argob and Bashan), while Western Manassch ex- 

tended from Ephraim, lying directly south, to the 

slopes of Mount Carmel (comp. Josh. xvii. 15: “Get 
thee up to the wood country ”), 

Although more numerous than Ephraim shortly 
before the conquest of Canaan, Manasseh did not 
compare with Ephraim in wealth, power, and pop- 
ulation in later times; Western Manassel never 
completely expelled the natives (Josh. xvii. 12; 
Judges i. 27). 

At the time of David's accession to the throne, 
Western Manasseh sent to Hebron 18,000, and East- 
ern Manasseh 120,000— Reubenites and Gadites in- 
cluded. After this event Eastern Manasseh gradu- 
ally disappears and Western Manasseh lacks 
prominence, although both sections had separate 
rulers; Joel, son of Pedaiah, governed the latter, 
and Iddo, son of Zechariah, governed the former (I 
Chron. xxvii, 20-21). 

Manasseh is heard of in the revival under Aga; in 
the Passover celebration in the days of Hezekiah; 
in the subsequent attack on idolatry; in the reform 
instituted by Josiah; and in the restoration of the 
Temple (II Chron. xv. 9; xxx. 1, 10-11, 18; xxxi. 
1; xxxiv. 6, 9). 

Like Reuben and Gad, Manasseh ultimately lost its 
identity; it became assimilated with the inhabitants 
of the country, whose idolatries it practised. The 
children of Manassch “ transgressed against the God 
of their fathers, and went a-whoring after the gods 
of the people of the land, whom God destroyed be- 
fore them” (I Chron. v. 95). In Ps. Ix. 9 (A. У. 7) 
and eviii. 8 Manasseh is called a most precious pos- 
Session. 

J. W. R. 

8. According to II Kings xxi. 1, Manasseh, the 
Successor of Hezekiah upon the throne of Judah, was 
but a boy of twelve at his father’s death. His reign 
of fifty-three years is the longest recorded in the 
annals of Judah. There can be no doubt that Sen- 
hacherib, the King of Assyria, departed to his capi- 
tal in the days of Hezekiah (II Kings xix. 36), re- 
garding Judah as a conquered and tribute-paying 
province; and so it remained during the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, his successors 
upon the throne of Assyria. In their published in- 
scriptions Manasseh of Judah is distinetly mentioned 
as a vassal king (Schrader, “K, p.» ji. 148, 238). 
That these soverei gns cherished a real interest in their 
western domain is shown by their settlement of col- 
onists in Samaria (Ezra iv. 9, 9-10. Each of them 
invaded and plundered Egypt and maintained pro- 
tracted sieges of the strong cities of Phenicia, 

In II Kings, written within а century or so of 
Manasseh's death, there is no hint of revolt. 'The 
Chronicier, however, declares (II Chron. xxxiii. 11) 
that in eonsequence of the deliberate unfaithful- 
ness of Judah God brought upon the nation 4 the 
captains of the host of the King of Assyria," who 
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took Мапазѕе in chains to Babylon. Thence, hav- 
ing truly repented, he was restored to his throne, 
where he demonstrated the genuine- 
ness of his change of heart by giving 
himself to measures of defense, ad- 
ministration, and religious reform. То 
harmonize the Chronicler's testimony 
with that of the Hebrew contemporary writings is 
even more dificult. The crying need in the days 
of Josiah, Manasseh's immediate successor, was те- 
ligious reform; Jeremiah declared (xv. 4; comp. H 
Kings xxiii. 26) that Manasseh's sins had yet to be 
ex plated. 

The writer in Kings emphasizes three deplorable 
details of the reign of Мапавѕећ: the religious re- 
action which followed hard upon his accession ; its 
extension by the free adoption of foreign cults; and 
the bitter persecution of the prophetic party. Dur- 
ing Manasseh's half-century the popular worship 
was a medley of native and foreign cults, the influ- 
ence of which was slow to disappear (Ezek. viii.). 

Such a reaction involved the persecution of those 
who had bitterly condemned the popular syncretism. 
The prophets were put to the sword (Jer. ii. 80). 
« Innocent blood ” reddened the streets of Jerusalem 
(II Kings xxiv. 4). For many decades those who 
sympathized with prophetic ideas were in constant 
peril. 

J. F. K. S. 

4. Son of Johanan the high priest and brother of 
Jaddua; married Nicaso, daughter of Sanballat 
(Josephus, “ Ant.” xi. 7, 8 2). In Neh. xiii, 28 he 
is referred to as “one of the sons of Joiada, the son 
of Bliashib the high priest,” but is not mentioned 
by name. It is further said (2d.) that, owing to his 
being Sanballat's son-in-law, Nehemiah had deposed 
him from the priesthood. 

Josephus describes this fact at greater length. 
Ho says that the high priest Jaddua, Manasseh's 
brother, was himself indignant at Manasseh on ac- 
count of his marriage with a foreign woman, and, 
joining the people of Jerusalem, he gave Manasseh 
ihe alternative of divorcing his wife or of leaving 
the priesthood. Manasseh went to Sanballat, and 
declared to him that in spite of his love for his wife 
he gave the preference to the priesthood. .Where- 
upon Sanballat promised him that if he would retain 
his wife he would obtain for hini from the king the 
dignity of a high priest. He further promised that 
he would build with the king's approval a temple 
upon Mount Gerizim, where Manasseh should offici- 
ate ashigh priest. Manasseh, accordingly, remained 
with his father-in-law and became high priest in the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim (* Ant." xi. 8, 
g4 2-4). Still, Josephus says (b. xii. 4, $ 1) that 
Manasseh officiated as high priest at Jerusalem be- 
tween the priesthood of his nephew Eleazar and 
that of Onias IL. (see SANBALLAT). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. ii. 161, 167,242; Schürer. Gesch. 

3d ed., i. 189. 

G. M. SEL. 

MANASSEH, PRAYER OF: Greek poetic 
composition attributed to Manasseh, son of Heze- 
kiah, King of Judah, * when he was holden captive 
in Babylon" (II Chron. xxxiii. 11-18, 18-19). It is 
found among the Canticles which, in some of the 
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Septuagint manuscripts, are appended to the Book 
of Psalms, and is placed at the end of II Chronicles 
in some Latin manuscripts (see Swete, “The Old 
Testament in Greek,” ii., pp. viii. and xi., and iii., 
pp. vi. and 802-804; Sabatier, “ Bibl. Lat.” iti. 1088). 
It is found also in the “ Apostolic Constitutions" (ii. 
22) and in the “Didascalia” (where it follows a ref- 
erence to II Chron. xxxiii) The Latin translation 
found in some Vulgate manuscripts is not by Je- 
rome, but is, according to Fritzsche, “certainly of 
more recent origin.” The Prayer of Manasseh was 
never distinctly recognized as canonical by the 
Church; but it has been deservedly retained by 
Luther, and is included in the authorized English 
version, among the Apocrypha. 

In the “ Apostolic Constitutions " (ii. 22) the whole 
story of Manasseh is given as an jnstructive lesson 

to bishops in their dealings with the 
The Story. стіп and in the administration of 

justice. The story is based upon II 
Kings xxi. and П Chron. xxxiii. After recounting 
the sins of Manasseh it relates that he was taken 
captive to Babylon, bound in shackles of iron, and 
cast into prison. Bread made of bran and ‘water 
mixed with vinegar was given him in small quan- 
tities, only so much as would keep him alive. In 
his great affliction he repented of his sins, humbled 
himself, and sought Yuwn’s forgiveness. Then 
follows the prayer, after which Yawn had compas- 
sion upon him. A flame of fire appeared about him, 
his chains and shackles melted, and he was restored 
to Jerusalem and to his kingdom. Thereafter he 
worshiped Yiwm only and sought to undo the evil 
he had done in the earlier part of hisreign. Julius 
Africanus (e. 221 C.E.), apparently, had read the 
story in this form, for he says that ^while Manasseh 
was reciting a hymn his bonds burst asunder, iron 
though they were, and he escaped" (see Hastings, 
“Dict. Bible”). 

The prayer opens with an invocation addressed to 
the “Lord, Almighty, God of our fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and of their righteous seec ." His 
power, glory, and majesty are described, and His 
compassion, long-suffering, and grace to the repent- 
ant sinner. The passage following (not found in 
the Greek MSS. of the LXX.) declares that God has 
promised forgiveness to the transgressor and has 
"appointed repentance unto sinners, that they may 
be saved.” He has not appointed repentance only to 
persons such as the Patriarchs, who 
have not sinned, but “unto me that 
amasinner.” There follows a confes- 
sion of sin, couched for the most part 
in general terms. The only approach to specific 
statement is in the words, “I did not Thy will, 
neither kept I Thy commandments” (omitted by 
Codex A, “ Apostolic Constitutions,” and by Latin 
MSS.); “I have set up abominations and multiplied 
offenses." This, of course, may be understood as 
referring to his idolatrous practises. Next he 
pleads for forgiveness, and concludes with a confi- 
dent expectation that God will save him and with 
an outburst of praise for His mercy. 

Ewald and, more recently, Budde (Stade's “ Zeit- 
schrift," 1892, pp. 39 et seq.) have maintained the 
view that the Greek version of the prayer is a trans- 
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lation from a Hebrew original. This is not impos- 
sible, but it is not supported by sufticient evidence. 
The author was evidently a Jew, 

Author- but the place and date of composi- 
ship. tion can not be definitely ascertained. 
The story in II Chronicles assumes the 

existence of a Prayer of Manasseh and of various 
details of his life in the “history of Hozai” (R. V.) 
or “of the seers” (LXX., ¿mì то» 2óyov тор OpOv7wr), 
This history must have been lost, and the Greck 


prayer is, most probably, the attempt of some pious 
Jew of later times to reproduce it. Schtirer (7 Hist. 


of the Jewish People,” division ii., vol. iii, p. 188) 
compares the interpolation of the prayers of Mor- 


.decai and Esther as supplements to the Book of 


Esther, and the 
Prayer of Azariah 
and the Song of the 
Three Holy Children 
as supplements to 
the Book of Daniel. 





lii. 802-804 ; Nestle, Sept uagintastudien, 1899, iii. Commen- 
taries: Fritzsche, Exregetisches Handbuch, 1851; Ball, in 
Speakers Commentary (Apocrypha, ii. 362 et Neg.); Rys- 
sel, in Kautzseh, A poleryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 1899 
(transl. and notes). 


T. J. F. McL. 


MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL: Dutch poly- 
histor; born at La Rochelle about 1604 (see Bethen- 
court in *Jew. Chron." May 20, 1904); died at 
Middleburg, Netherlands, Nov. 26,1657. After the 
auto da féof Aug. 8, 1603, his parents had thought it 


prudent to leave Lisbon. They soon passed on from 


La Kochelle to Amsterdam, where Manassel, was 
brought up under Isaac Uzziel of Fez, the rabbi of 
the new congregation Neveh Shalom; the latter 
died in 1620 and was succeeded by Manasseh. Two 
years later Manasseh 
married Rachel 
Soeiro. He soon be- 
came distinguished 
аз one of the bost 
orators of the Am- 








There is, indeed, 


sterdam pulpit, ri- 





nothing in the con- 
ception of God's for- 
giving grace to the 
repentant sinner 
which is not implied 
in the story in Chron- 
icles as well as iu 
other stillearlier Old 
Testament passages, 
as Ex. xxxiv. 6-7, 
and Ps. xxxiv. 18, li. 
17. The emphasis, 
however, upon the 
fact that God is God 
of the penitent as 
well as of the right- 
eous, and the concep- 
tion of the Patriarchs 
as conspicuous ex- 
amples of the latter, 
point to the later 
Judaism. F. С. Por- 
ter (Hastings, * Dict. 
Bible ") thinks it isa 
Hellenistic composi- 
tion. So does Swete 
(“Introduction to the 
О. T. in Greek,” p. 253). Nestle (“Septuaginta- 
studien,” 1899, iii.) maintains that the text of the 
prayer in the Greek manuscripts of the Sep- 
tuagint comes from the * Apostolic Constitutions," 
or from the * Didascalia," and that it is not, as has 
been commonly supposed, drawn by the latter from 
the Septuagint. 

There appears to be no trace of the Prayer of 
Manasseh in Jewish tradition. "The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Sanh. x. 9) relates that Manasseh was put into 
an iron mule, beneath which a fire was kindled, In 
his torture he prayed in vain to the idols he had 
formerly worshiped. At last һе. besought the God 
of his fathers, and was delivered (comp. Apoc. Ba- 
ruch, vi. 4). 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: Text: Fritzsche, Vet. Test. Greve. Libri 
-Apocryphi, pp. xiv., 92; Swete, Old Testament in Greek, 





Manasseh ben Israel. 
(From the engraving by Salom Italia.) type, an index to 





‘valing even Isaac 
Aboab. The contrast 
between their preach- 
ing was acutely in- 
dicated by a Spanish 
priest of the time, 
Fra Antonio Vieyra, 
who reported, after 
hearing both, that 
* Manasseh said what 
he knew and Aboab 
knew what he said." 
Neither preaching 
nor private tuition 
being sufficient to 
provide him with a 
suitable livelihood, 
Manasseh started the 
first Hebrew press in 
Amsterdam (indeed, 
in all Holland), їп 
which he produced a 
Hebrew prayer-book 
(Jan. 12, 1627) set up 
from entirely new 




















the Midrash Rabbah 
(1628), a Hebrew grammar of his teacher's, Isaac 
Uzzicl (1628), and an elegant and handy edition of 
the Mishnah. 

Meanwhile Manasseh ben Israel was occu pied with 
the compilation of his chief work, * El Conciliador,” 
a laborious enumeration and discussion of all the 
passages contained in the Old Testament which seem 
to conflict with one another. Manasseh brou ght his 
very extensive rabbinical knowledge to bear upon 
each of these, and wrote, in fluent Spanish, an exposi- 
tion of the recognized Jewish method of reconciling 
the seeming inconsistencies. The book was almost 
the first written ina modern language by a Jew which 
had an independent interest for Christian readers, 
and it accordingly gave Manassch a wide-spread 
reputation in the learned world. Some of the best 
Scholars of his time had correspondence with him— 
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Isaac and Dionysius Vossius, Hugo Grotius, Caspar 
Barlaus, Cungeus Bochart, Huet, and Blondel; Anna 
Marie de Schurman consulted him. His Jewish 
acquaintance was even more numerous, and in- 
cluded Emanuel Frances, and the Buenos, Abravanels 

(relatives of his wife) Pintos, Abu- 


His dientes, and Henriques. He corre- 
Friend- sponded also with Zacuto Lusitano, 
ships. Daniel Caceres, and Diego Barrassa 


(to whom he dedicated one of his 


works), and assisted Joscph Delmedigo to publish a 
selection of his works at Amsterdam. 
Notwithstanding this wide famo, Manasseh ben 
Israel still found it difticult to obtain a living for him- 
self, wife, and three 
children; he deter- 
mined, therefore, on 
settling in Brazil, 
whither, in 1638, he 
had sent his brother- 
in-law, Ephraim 
Soeiro, on a joint 
venture, At this 
time the three syna- 
goguesof Amsterdam 
were reorganized, 
and, as seems prob- 
able, Manasseh ben 
Israel lost his position 
as rabbi of the Neveh 
Shalom. Jn prepara- 
tien for his departure 
he dedicated the sec- 
ond part of the “ Con- 
ciliador,” which ap- 
peared about that 
time, to members of 
the Jewish commu- 
nity of Pernambuco. 
At this moment the 
brothers Pereira came 
to his aid and estab- 
lished a  yeshibah, 
placing him at the 
head (1640). Manas- 
sch was thus enabled 
to devote himself en- 
tirely to authorship 
and to his ever-wi- 
dening correspond- 
ence with Jewish 
and Christian literati. 








cH ей ben firal 


(After the mezzotint by Rembrandt.) 





tion to the countries in Europe where Jews were not 
permitted to live, trusting that by obtaining their 
admission the coming of the Messiah would be ac- 
celerated. He entered into correspondence with 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, ostensibly regarding 
matters of Hebrew learning, but probably with the 
design of getting her help in obtaining for the Jews 
admission into Sweden. But his chief attention was 
directed to securing the readmission of Jews into 
England, with many leading theologians of which 


тот һе was in active correspondence on this 


Manasseh attracted the notice of many Protes- 
tant theologians who likewise were convinced of 
the speedy coming of. 
the Messiah and who 
naturally desired to 
know the views of 
Jewish theologians 
on a topic so specific- 
ally Jewish. Among 
these Christian theo- 
logians were Abra- 
ham von Franken- 
berg, the  Silesian 
mystic, and Johannes 
Mochinger. But it 
was especially several 
of the more mystical- 
minded of the Puri- 
tans in England who 
had become inter- 
ested in the question, 
and Manasseh entered 
into correspondence 
with several of them, 
including John Dury, 
Thomas Thorow- 
good, and Nathaniel 
Holmes. Тһе first- 
named had written 
to Manasseh on the 
subject of the Israel- 
jtish descent of the 
American Indians, 
thereby redirecting 
his attention to An- 
tonio de Montesinos’ 
views. Manasseh de- 
termined, therefore, 
to write a treatise on 
the Lost Ten Tribes, 


Manasseh was most profoundly interested in Mes- | and in support of the readmission of the Jews into 


sianic problems, being convinced, for example, of 
the Davidie origin of the Abravanel family, from 
which his own wife was descended. He was full 
of cabalistic opinions, though he was careful not to 
expound them in those of his works that were writ- 
ten in modern languages and intended to be read by 
Gentiles. In particular, he was convinced that the 
restoration to the Holy Land could not take place 
until the Jews had spread into and inhabited every 
part of the world. In 1644 he came in contact with 
Antonio de Montesinos (Aaron Levi), who convinced 
him that the North-American Indians were the Lost 
Ten Tribes. He appears to have directed his atten- 





England published his * Esperanca de Israel ? (Hope 
ofIsracl; 1650). This work appeared 
first in Spanish, then in a Latin trans- 
lation; to the latter he wrote a pref- 
atory epistle addressed to the Par- 
liament or Supreme Court of England 
in order to gain-its favor and good- 
will for the Jews. The pamphlet 
aroused much interest in England, several replies 
being written, especially with regard to the identity 


Advocates 
Readmis- 
sion of 
Jews into 
England. 


| of the North-American Indians with the Lost Ten 
| Tribes. 


One of the replies, “Ап Epistle to the 
Learned Manasseh ben Israel? (London, 1650), was 
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written by Sir Edward Spencer, member of Parlia- 
ment for Middlesex ; another appeared anonymously 
under ihe title * The Great Deliverance of the Whole 
House of Israel? (ib. 1052). Both these replies in- 
sisted upon the need of conversion to Christianity 
before the Messianic prophecies about Israel could 
be fulfilled, and it was, perhaps, for this reason that 
the matter was dropped for a timo. 

Meanwhile Cromwell’s attention had been drawn 
to the subject, aud before the negotiations with 
Holland were broken off by the Navigation Act of 
1652 Cromwell's representative at Amsterdam was 
put into communication with Manasseh; the latter 
addressed the English council of stateon the subject 
of the readmission, and a pass was issued to enable 
him to go to England. After the cessation of the 
war between Holland and England, Manassch sent 
his son Samuel and his nephew David Dormido to 
consult with Cromwell. They being unsuccessful, 
Samuel returned to Amsterdam in 1655 to persuade 
his father to attempt the task himself. 

Manasseh arrived in London in October of that 
year, and immediately printed his “Humble Ad- 
dresses to the Lord Protector,” the result being a 
national conference held at Whitehall in December, 
1655. It does not appear that Manasseh Spoke at 
this conference, though his pamphlet was submitted 
toit. A formal declaration was made by the lawyers 
present at the conference that there was nothing in 
English law to prevent the settlement of Jews in 
England, though the question of its desirability was 
ingeniously evaded by Cromwell (sce CROMWELL). 
Prynne wrote his “Short Demurrer” against the 
proposal, and this was answered by Manasseh ben 
Israel in his * Vindicke Judzorum ? (London, 1656). 
Meanwhile the opening of the Robles case had 
brought the question to a practical issue, though 
not in the sense Manasseh was striving for. Heap- 
pears to have quarreled with the London Jews, and 
had to go for help to Cromwell, who, at the end of 
1656, made him a grant of £25, and in the following 
year gave him a pension of £100 a year, In Sep- 
tember, 1657, his son Samuel died; with the aid of 
a grant from Cromwell, Manasseh took the body to 
Holland to be buried at Middleburg, where he him- 
self died two months later. Though he had not 
succeeded in obtaining formal permission for the 
resettlement of the Jews in England, he had by the 
publicity of his appeal brought the subject promi- 
nently before theruling minds of England, and thus 
indirectly led to the recognition of the fact that 
there was nothing in English law against the re- 
admission. 

The pamphlets connected avith the return of the 
Jews to England have been republished, with an in- 
troduction, by Lucien Wolf through the Jewish His- 
torical Society of England (London, 1901); the first 
part of the “ Conciliador” appeared at Frank fort-on- 
the-Main in 1632; the remaining three parts at Am- 
sterdam in 1641, 1650, and 1651. Manassch wrote 
also: a series of works in Latin on various theological 

problems, giving the usual rabbinic 
His Works. solutions, all printed at Amsterdam 
—* De Creatione” (1685), * De Resur- 
rectione Mortuorum " (1635), “De Termino Vite ” 
(1639); an essay in Spanish, “De la Fraglidad Hu- 





mana ” (1642); and a list of the 618 commandments 

in Portuguese, entitled “ Thesoro dos Dinim ” (1645), 

Several of his works have been translated: “Con. 

ciliador” into Latin by Vossius (Amsterdam, 1632), 

and into English by E. H. Lindo (London, 1642; re- 

printed, Edinburgh, 1904). Lis * Esperança de Is- 
rael” was translated into English by M. Wall, and 
had three editions between 1650 and 1652; into Ger- 
man by M. Drucker (1651); into Hebrew by Eliakim 
ben Jacob (1697). His " Vindicize Judmorum ? was 
translated into German, with a preface by Moses 
Mendelssohn (reprinted 1782). Manasseh contem. 
plated writing a large number of other works *on 
the influence of tradition," *on the divine origiu 
ofthe Mosaic law,” *asummary of Jewish theol- 
ogy,” a“ bibliotheca rabbinica," anda “ llebrew-Ara- 
bic lexicon "; none of these workssaw the light, nor 

did the * Historia Heroyca,? which he intended as a 

sequel to Josephus. Of special interest is his book 

on the statue of Nebuchadnezzar— “Estatua de 

Nebuchanassar ” (Amsterdam, 1657 ?) This was 

illustrated by four plates by Rembrandt, explained 

by Manasseh in his prefatory remarks. Rembrandt 
etched a portrait of Manasseh, and another engra- 

ving of him was executed by Salom Italia in 1642, 

There is a portrait by Rembrandt at St. Petersburg 

alleged to be of Manassch, but its dissimilarity to 

the authorized portrait renders it impossible that 
the two can be of the same person. 

Manasseh claimed to read and understand ten lan- 
guages, and printed works in five—Hebrew, Latin, 
Portuguese, English, and Spanish. Ilis erudition 
was wide, but he had no claims to accuracy or thor- 
oughness, and he is now chiefly remembered for his 
untiring labors toward the readmission of the Jews 
into England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Kayserling, in Jahrh. für die Gesch. der 
Juden, pp. 85-188 (transl. by F. de Sola Mendes, in Miscellany 
of the Society of Hebrew Literature, second series, pp. 
96 et seq., London, 1877: also separately); Lucien Wolf, Intro- 
duction to Manrtsseh. ben Israel's Mission to Oliver Crom- 
well; Steinschneider, Cut. Bodl. Nos. 6205, 8703; D. P, Н uet, 
Huetiana, pp. 225-227, Paris, 1722: Lady Magnus, Jewish 


Portraits, pp. 68-89; M. Weiskopf, in Arch. Isr. 1902, pp. 53- 
54, 61-62, 11-785 Е. N. Adler, in J. Q. R. April, 1904. I 


MANASSEH, JACOB: Turkish rabbinical 
writer and chief rabbi of Salonica, where he died in 
1832. Among his works may be mentioned: “Ohel 
Ya‘akob,” an alphabetical collection of the laws of 
religion (Salonica, 1882); “Be'er ha-Mayim," re- 
Sponsa (20. 1886); *'En ha-Mayim,” commentary 
on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah (printed in Turkey 
in 5618 — 1858). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh, pp. 6. 13, 44; 


Franco, Histoire des Israélites de V Empire Ottoman. 
E M. Fn. 


MANASSEH BEN JOSEPH OF ILYE 
(known also as Ben Porat): Russian rabbinical 
writer and philosopher; born at Smorgony, gov- 
ernment of Wilna, 1767; died at Ilye, in the same 
government, 1881. Atseven years of age he was 
acquainted with some original sources in rab- 
binical Hterature, but his father would not per- 
mit him to study Hebrew grammar and the Bible 
lest these might interfere with his Talmudic studies. 
According to the custom of that time Manasseh was 
married early ; at the age of thirteen he became the 
husband of the daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
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Smorgony; but he soon divorced her and married 
the daughter of a merchant in the village of Dye, 
where he spent most of his life. His erudition early 
drew а circle of friends and disciples around him, 
and in discussing with them the rabbinical laws and 
regulations he did not hesitate to criticize such au- 
thorities as the Shulhan ‘Aruk and Rashi. Heeven 
dared to interpret some parts of the Mishnah in 
contradiction to the explanation given by the Ge- 
mara: for such daring he probably would have been 
put under the ban had not an influential rabbi, 
Joseph Mazel of Wyazyn, come to his rescue. The 
latter took great interest in Manasseh and threw 
open to him his extensive and valuable library of 
rabbinical and philosophical literature, 

Manasseh became acquainted also with Elijah 
Gaon of Wilna, whom ће visited once a year; but 
when Elijah discovered that Manasseh visited Zal- 
man of Liozna, the leader of the northern Hasi- 

dim, he credited those of his disciples 
Relation to who asserted that Manasseh showed 
Elijah of Hasidic leanings, and held aloof from 
Wilna. him, though Manasseh explained to 
the gaon that only a love of knowledge 
induced him to visit Zalman, and that his views dif- 
fered widely from those of the Hasidim. Manassch 
really sympathized somewhat with the latter, ex- 
pecting that their movement might develop into 
something better than the existing rabbinical ortho- 
doxy. In his writings Manasseh holds Elijah of 
Wilna in high esteem, declaring in “ Binat Mikra” 
(Grodno, 1818) that from him he had learned to inter- 
pret the Talmud by the simple philological method 
of the * peshat," while the majority of Talmudic 
teachers used the less scientific methods of the * de- 
rash.” He even says that but for Elijah of Wilna the 
Torah would have been forgotten in Israel (* Alfe 
Menashsheh,” & 102; comp. § 177). 

The suspicions of the Orthodox members of Ma- 
nasseh's community increased when he began to 
study philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy. 
Пе had formed the resolution to go to Berlin for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the circle of 
Moses Mendelssohn; but at Königsberg he was 
stopped by some of his Orthodox corcligionists, who 
induced the Prussian authorities to refuse him a pass- 
port. Thus he was forced to return home, where, 
with the sole aid of some old manuals, he studied 
German, Polish, natural philosophy, and mechanics. 

Manassch had large ideas of educating the Russo- 
Jewish youth, but the rabbis of his time were not 
prepared to accept them. In his * Pesher Dabar” 

(Wilna, 1807) he complains *that the 


Shows Jews are divorced from real life and 
Advanced its practical needs and demands; that 
Tenden- the leaders of the Jews are short- 
cies. sighted men who, instead of enlight- 


ening their followers, darken their in- 
tellect with casuistic restrictions, in which each rabbi 
endeavors to outdo his predecessors and contempo- 
aries. The wealthy class thinks only of its profits, 
and is not scrupulous with regard to the means of 
getting money. Even those who are honest and en- 
deavor to help their poorer brethren do it in such an 
unintelligent way that they do harm rather than good. 
Instead of educating the children of the poor to be- 








come artisans, they add to the number of idlers, and 
are thus respousible for the dangerous consequences 
of such an education.” Plungiansky (see bibliog- 
raphy) is of the opinion that these words were di- 
rected against Elijah; and from the preface to 
« Pesher Dabar” it is evident that Manasseh desired 
to make peace between the leader of the Hasidim 
and the gaon. The consequences to the author of 
this daring appeal to the rabbis were serious; many 
rabbis destroyed his book, and some of his disciples 
and nearest friends left him. 

Manassch’s father-in-law having lost his fortune, 
Manasseh left his native town and went to Brody, 
where he made the acquaintance of R. Jacob Lan- 
dau, who expressed his disapproval of Manas- 
seh's radical criticism of Rashi. He went next to 
Brest-Litovsk, where R. Arych Löb Katzenellen- 
bogen engaged him as teacher to his sons, on the 
express condition that he adopt the interpretation 
of Rashi. Manasseh, however, could not abandon 
his critical methods, and, being dismissed, returned 
to Hye. During his stay in Volhynia, on his way 
to Brody, Manasseh had begun to print his * Alfe Me- 
nashsheh,” but when the printer became acquainted 
with the radical spirit of the work he threw both 
proofs and manuscript into the tire. Manasseh at 
once proceeded to rewrite his book, and owing to his 
remarkable memory was able to complete it; he 
published it in Wilna in 1827 (republished in War- 
saw in 1960). In this work Manasseh demonstrates 
that in accordance with the rabbinical teachings the 
Rabbis have the power to amend certain Jewish 
legal decisions when there is à necessity for it. Ma- 
nasseh was compelled to suppress the paragraph 
containing this ($ 20) because Samuel Katzenellen- 
bogen threatened that if it were not withdrawn he 
would order tho work publicly burned in the syna- 
gogue-yard. . 

When the Russian government ordered tlie estab- 
lishment of rabbinical schools, Manasseh wrote а 
work on higher mathematics, mechanics, and strateg- 
ies and asked his friends to induce some scholar to 
translate this work into Russian in order to show 
the government what a Jew could produce on those 
lines. His friend Joseph of Wyazyn feared, how- 
ever, the unfavorable comment of the officials, who 
might say that the Jews, instead of working on 
farms, were preparing war plans. It was resolved 
therefore to burn the manuscript. Judah Löb of 
Kovno, Samuel Eliasberg, and Wolf Adelsohn may 
be mentioned among Manasseh's friends. 

Manasseh was undoubtedly a great scholar, and 
his mind was remarkable for subtlety апа power of 
analysis; he was also а friend of the people, and 
translated his “Samma-de-Hayye” into Judeo-Ger- 
man for the purpose of reaching them. In another 
work, *Shekel ha-Kodesh ? (Shklov, 1823), he de- 
fends himself against the accusation of being an 
ambitious innovator. He says that his opponents 
сап not even understand that one can risk his peace 
by antagonizing influential rabbis out of mere love 
for one’s people. He asserts that he never sought 
wealth, fame, or pleasure, aud that he lived on bread 
and water; but that the thirst for self-perfection 
would not allow him to rest until he had fulfilled 
his mission. In the same book he shows that it is 
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erroneous to suppose that the earthly life is only a 
vale of tears and misery and the antechamber toa 
future life, 

Manasseh was one of the first victims of the chol- 
era epidemic of 1831. He did not live to realize any 
of his aspirations, but he prepared the ground for the 
Maskilim, who disseminated his ideas. Besides the 
above-named works Manasseh left one on mathe- 
matics and some other writings in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Plungiansky, Sefer ben Porat, Wilna, 
1858; Golubov, R. Manasseh ben Porat, in Voskhod, 1900, 
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. MANCHESTER : City in Lancashire, England, 
andoneof the chief British manufacturing centers. It 
has a population of 543,969, of whom about 25,000 
are Jews (the second largest Jewish community in 
the British empire). The history of the Manchester 
Jewish community dates from about 1780, when 
Jews commenced to settle near Shudehill and Long 
Millgate. The first synagogue was founded by two 
brothers, Lemon and Jacob Nathan, from Liver- 
pool, where a congregation had recently been organ- 
ized. The upper part of a house in Long Millgate 
served as the first place of worship of the new com- 
munity. Lemon Nathan became its first president 
and Rabbi Ahron (Aaron Jacobs) its first minister. 
A son of Rabbi Ahron, Alexander Jacobs, became 
an early president of the Manchester-Jews, and in 
1804 established their first local charity. It was 
known as the Manchester Jewish Philanthropic So- 
ciety, and its object was to grant relief during the 
winter months to poor resident Jews. The original 
cemetery was opened in 1794, in the neighborhood of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Pendleton. The congregation 
next worshiped in Ainsworth Court, Long Millgate, 
removing, in 1824, to Halliwell street, where it 
erected a synagogue for itself. Sixteen years later 
& schism occurred, in consequence of which а sep- 
arate congregation was formed which worshiped 
in Miller’s lane, acquiring a cemetery of its own at 
Miles Platting; after a time, however, the two con- 
gregations were reunited. A third cemetery was 
acquired at Prestwich, in 1848. 

The appointment of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy as rabbi 
of the Halliwell Street Synagogue was productive 
of another schism, which Jed to the establishment, 
in 1856, of a Reform synagogue, under the auspices 
of Professor Theodores, Horatio Micholls, Dr. Hesse, 
Sigismund Schloss, and others. On the retirement 
of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, in 1861, he was succeeded 
by Dr. Gustav Gottheil, who ministered at Man- 
chester for thirteen years, until called to America 
to fillthe pulpit of Temple Emanu-El, New York. 
Dr. Gottheil’s most prominent successor at Man- 
chester was the Rev. L. M. Simmons (d. 1900). 

The Halliwell Street Congregation continued to 
grow, and in 1858 it removed to Cheetham Hill, 


where a magnificent place of worship was built. 
which became known as the “Great Synagogue ” 


and is now the principal synagogue in Manchester. 
Prof. S. M. Isaacs of Liverpool—the first regular 
English preacherin Great Britain—became preacher 
of the Great Synagogue in that year, dividing his 
ministrations between the two cities. In 1863 he 
left Liverpool and thenceforth devoted himself en- 








tirely to the Manchester synagogue; he died in 1978, 
апа was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. B. Salomon. In 
1871 two new synagogues were established, one in 
Oxford road, for the Jews living in South Manches- 
ter, and another in York street, for the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews. The rapid growth of the com- 
munity since 1890 has necessitated the foundation of 
several new congregations, and there are now nearly 
thirty synagogues. 

In 1888 the Manchester Hebrew Association had 
founded religious classes, and in 1842, as an outcome 
of these classes, a Jewish school was established 
through the instrumentality of Abraham Franklin 
and his brother Jacob Franklin (subsequently editor 
of the “ Voice of Jacob ?), Philip Lucas (who became 
the first president), and Eleazar Moses. A couple 
of rooms were engaged, in the first instance, at the 
Salford Lyceum Institution, and an enlarged build- 
ing in York street was acquired in 1851. In 1869 
the present structure in Derby street was erected. 
The school now (1904) has 2,300 scholars (800 in the 
boys’ and girls’ classes respectively, and 700 in- 
fants). The head master, Ephraim Harris, M.A., 
has occupied that position since 1869. The Jewish 
Board of Guardians was founded in 1867. 

Other important Jewish institutionsin Manchester 
are: the Hebrew Philanthropic and Loan Society 
(established 1861); the Sustentation Fund (connected 
with the Manchester Congregation of British Jews); 
the Visiting Committee (founded in 1885, in conjunc- 
tion with Liverpool. for hospital and prison visita- 
tion); the United Sisters' Maternity Society; the 
Jewish Ladies' Visiting Association; the Children's 
Holiday Home; the Jewish Home for Aged and 
Needy Jews; the Hebrew Bread, Meat, and Coal 
Society; the Soup Kitchen for the Jewish Poor; the 
Talmud Torah School; the Jewish Working Men's 
Club (founded 1887); the Manchester Board of 
Shechita; the Manchester Naturalisation Society: 
the Manchester branch of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade: 
and the Manchester Jewish Hospital. Zionism is 
also strongly represented in Manchester. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish World, Sept.-Nov., 1877 ; Jew. Chron. 

Aug.-Oct., 1903; Jewish Year Book, 1904. 

J. І. H. 

MANDZEANS: Eastern religious sect that pro- 
fesses and practises an admixture of Christian, Jew- 
ish, and heathen doctrines and customs. The mem- 
bers of the sect live in Lower Babylonia, in the 
territory of Wasit and Bassora, near Khuzistan, and 
speak the languages of the localities in which they 
are settled (Arabic and Persian). Theirsacred books 
are in an Aramaic dialect which has close affinities 
with that of the Talmud of Babylon, and they are 
written in peculiar characters resembling Old Pal- 
myrenian script. Besides the name “ Mandiwans," 

derived from sent ND (= “word of 
Language. life”), the most important figure in 


the Mandzean religious system, they 


take, in their dealings with other communions, the 
name of “Sabians,” and call the wise and learned 
among them “ Nasoreans? (Му). To European 
scholars of the seventeenth century, who first heard 
of their existence through Christian missionaries, 
they were known under the erroneous appellation 
of “Christians of St. John” (the Baptist), on account 
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of the reverence in which St. John is held among 
the members of the sect and because of their fre- 
quent baptisms. The sacred books of the Mand:eans 
consist of fragments, of various antiquity, derived 
from an older literature. Of these the most impor- 
tant is the N133 (= “ treasure "jor мал N10 (= “the 
great book”), which dates from somewhere be- 
tween 650 and 900 с.к. It is divided into two un- 
equal parts: the larger, intended for the living, is 
termed Му" (= “to the right hand”); the smaller, 
containing prayers to be read on the burial of 
priests, is called NoNDD (= “to the left hand”). In 
this book, and in some other works of lesser impor- 
tance, is expounded the Mandan religious system, 
in which Jewish influence is distinctly visible. It 
is essentially of the type of ancient Gnosticism, 
traces of which are found in the Talmud, the Mid- 
rash, and in a modified form in the later Cabala. 
The N33 gives three conflicting accounts of the 
Creation, the least complicated of which may be 
summarized as follows: A triad of divinities existed 
at the beginning of all things—Pira Rabba (= “the 
great fruit”), Ayar Ziwa Rabba (= “the ether of 
groat brilliancy ”), and Mana Rabba. (According to 
Joseph Halévy, Mana is the Biblical po, which the 
Talmud and Midrash regarded as a celestial food. 
The connection between Pira and 
Mana is easily explained by the Gnos- 
tie idea which compares the divine 
essence to the grain of a fig.) The 
last-named, the most prominent of the three, is the 
King of Light, from whom all things proceeded. 
From him emanated the Great Jordan, which per- 
meates the whole ether, the domain of Ayar. (The 
idea that water, air [ether], and fire existed before 
the creation of the world is found in a Palestinian 
midrash of the fourth century; see Epstein, in *R. 
E. J.” xxix. 77.) Then Mana called into existence 
Hayye Kadmaye (“primal life”), and, when the act 
was accomplished, withdrew into strictest privacy, 
being visible only to the souls of pious Mandzans. 
As the revealed and governing deity, Hayye Kad- 
maye is entitled to the chief worship and adoration. 
Hayye Kadmaye produced, besides the numerous 
angels (ray) that arose from the further develop- 
ment and combination of these primary manifesta- 
tions, Hayye Tinyane (“secondary life"), or Yusha- 
min (= wot m, the Jehovah of the Hebrews being 
considered by the Gnostics as a divinity of second 
rank). The next emanation after Yushamin was 
Manda de-Hayye (пл 120), the Primal Man 
(WTP NDI; in the Cabala, pep pon). Thena 
revolution occurred in heaven. Yushamin attempted 
to seize the government, but failed, and was pun- 
ished by ejection from the pure ethereal world into 
that of inferior light. (A similar story of the revolt 
of Satan and of his banishment to the subterranean 


regions is found in the haggadic literature; see Gen. 
R. iv.) 


Gnostic 
Elements. 


Manda de-Hayye revealed himself to hu- 
manity in a series of incarnations, 


Series of first taking the forms of the three 

Revela- brothers Hibil, Shitiel, and Anosh (the 

tions. Biblical Abel, Seth, and Enoch). The 

most prominent of these is Hibil, who 

possesses the same attributes as Manda de-Hayye, 
with whom he is often confounded. 








Among the “‘utre” (angels) who emanated from 
Hayye Tinyane the most prominent is Hayye Tli- 
{ауе (“third life”), often called Abatur (* father of 
the ‘utre”). lle sits on the verge of the world of 
light that lies toward the lower regions, and weiglis 
in his balance the deeds of the spirits ascending to 
him from the earthly life. Beneath him originally 
was an immense void, with troubled black water at 
the bottom in which his image was reflected, the 
reflection ultimately becoming solidified into Peta- 
hiel, catled also Gabriel, who partakes of the nature 
of matter. Petahiel received the mission to build 
the earth and to people it. Accordingly he made 
Adam and Eve, but was unable to make them stand 
upright; whereupon Hibil, Shitiel, and Anosh were 
sent by Hayye Kadmaye to infuse into their forms 
spirit from Mana Rabba himself. Hibil then in- 
structed man in the true religion, and apprised him 
that his Creator was not Petahiel, but the Supreme 
God who is far above him. Petahiel was then ex- 
iled to the under world, made up of four vestibules 
and three hells. Each of these vestibules has two 
rulers—Zartay and Zartanay, Hag and Mag (see 
бов лхо Macoe), Gaf and Gafan, Ашап and Kin. 
In the highest hell rules the grisly king Shedum (in 
Haggadic literature, Ashmedai; see ASMODEUS). 

Invested with the power of Mana Rabba, Hibil 
descended into these lower regions and brought forth 


-Ruha, the mother of falsehood and lies, the queen of 


darkness, and prevented her return to the nether world 
(see LrLITH). She then bore the devil Ur; he in his 
pride sought to storm the world of light, but was 
overpowered by Hibil, who cast him into the black 
waters and imprisoned him within seven iron and 
seven golden walls. By Ur, Ruha bore three sets of 
sons, seven, twelve, and five respectively. They all 
were translated by Petahiel to the heavenly firma- 
ment, the seven forming the seven planets and the 
twelve the signs of the zodiac, while the fate of the 
remaining five is unknown. 

According to the Mandean belief the appointed 
duration of the world is four hundred and eighty 
thousand years, divided into seven epochs, in each 
of which one of the planets rules. The whole hu- 
man race, with the exception of one 
single pair, has been destroyed three 
times. The Mandæans consider the 
Biblical saints as false prophets. Such 
were Abraham (who lived, according 
to their computation, 6,000 years after Noah, during 
the reign of the sun), Misha (Moses, in whose time 
the true religion was professed by the Egyptians, 
from whom the Mandzans claim to descend), and 
Shlimon (Solomon, son of David. to whom the devils 
yielded obedience: comp. Git. 57а). А true prophet 
was Yahya (John), son of Zechariah, who was an 
incarnation of Hibil. 

During forty years Yahya baptized myriads of 


men in the Jordan. Ву a mistake he baptized 
the false prophet Yishu Meshiha (Jesus) son 


of the devil Ruha Kadishta, Thereupon Hibil's 
younger brother Anosh descended from heaven, 
caused himself to be baptized, performed miracles, 
and brought about the crucifixion of the false Mes- 
siah. Then he preached the true religion, destroyed 
the city of Jerusalem (“ Ur-Shalom ”—= “the devil 


True and 
False 
Prophets. 
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finished it"), which had been built by Adonai, and 

dispersed over the world the Jews, who had put 

Yahya to death. It is interesting to note that the 

Mandians accuse the Christians of using the blood 

of Jewish children in tle preparation of hosts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chwolson, Die Ssebier und der Ssabismus, 
i. 100, St. Petersburg, 1856; NOldeke, Mauncdisehe Gramma- 
tik, Introduction, Halle, 18/5: A. J. H. Wilhelm Brandt, Die 
Mandiiisehe Religion. Leipsic, 1889; Joseph Halévy, in R. E. 
J. xxii. 189 et seq.; К. Kessler, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneye, 
J I. Bn. 


MANDEL, PAUL: Hungarian jurist and dep- 
uty; born at Nyirbator Jan. 6, 1889. Не studied 
law in Budapest and Vienna, and in 1875 was elected 
to the Hungarian Parliament as representative of his 
native city. Пе has retained his seat from that time 
up to the- present (1904); he became a member of the 
law committee in 1881, and has taken a prominent 
part in framing the laws concerning guardianship, 
copyright, and the oflice of royal notary public. 
His parliamentary speeches in 1878 against capital 
punishment aroused much attention, as did those in 
1884 in the cause of religious freedom, and in 1885 
against the anti-Semites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Orsvdggytilést Almanach, 1897; Szinn- 
yei, Mayyar Iróit. 

S. L. V. 

MANDELKERN, SOLOMON B. SIMHAH 
DOB: Russian poet and author; born in Mlynov, 
Volhynia, 1846; died in Vienna March 24, 1902. 
He was educated as a Talmudist. After his father's 
death he went to Dubno (he was then fourteen), 
where he continued his Talmudical studies. He 
became associated with the Hasidim in that com- 
munity and with their “rabbi,” Mendel of Kotzk, 
with whose son David he spent some time studying 
Jewish philosophy and Cabala. Later he became 
identified with the Ifaskalah movement. After his 
marriage he went to Wilna, entered its rabbinical 
School, and graduated as а rabbi. Mandelkern sub- 
sequently studied Ori- 
ental languages at St. 
Petersburg University, 
where he was awarded 
& gold medal for an 
essay on the parallel 
passages of the Bible, 
1n 1878 he became as- 
sistant rabbi at Odessa, 
where he was the first. 
to deliver sermons in 
Russian, and where he 
studied law at the uni- 
versity. Thedegree of 
Ph.D. was conferred 
upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Jena. About 
1880 he settled in Leip- 
sic and occupied him- 
self with literary work 
and with teaching. In 1900 he visited the United 
States; he returned to Leipsic in 1901, and was 
visiting Vienna when he suddenly became ill and 
died in the Jewish hospital of that city. 

Mandelkern was a prolific writer in several lan- 
guages, especially in Hebrew, in which he produced 
poetical works of considerable merit. His literary 








Solomon Mandelkern. 








career began in 1886 with “Teru‘at Melek Rab,” an 
ode to Alexander IL, followed by “Bat Sheba‘,” an 
epic poem, “ Ezra ha-Sofer," a novel (transl. from the 
German by L. Philippson), and a satirical work en- 
titled * Hizzim Shenunim ” (all published in Wilna). 
Other works of his are: *Dibre Yeme Russiya,” a 
history of Russia (Warsaw, 1875; written for the 
Society for the Promotion of Culture Among Russian 
Jews; for this work he was presented by the czar 
with a ring set with brilliants); “Shire Sefat 
“Eber,” Hebrew poems (2 vols., Leipsic, 1882 and 
1889); and “Shire Yeshurun,” a translation of 
Byron’s “Hebrew Melodies” (40. 1890). He pub- 
lished also: “Bogdan Chmelnitzki,” in Russian, a 
translation of Hanover’s “Yewen Mezulah” (St. 
Petersburg, 1878; Leipsic, 1888); a Russian edition 
of Lessing's fables (75. 1885); and “Tamar,” a novel 
in German (čb. 1885; really a translation of Mapu's 
* Ahabat Ziyyon," without any mention of Mapu as 
the author) Sermons by him in Russian, and Rus- 
sian and German translations of his Hebrew songs 
and articles, have appeared in various periodicals; 
and most Hebrew journals and year-books pub- 
lished within the last thirty years (especially “ Ha- 
Shahar,” “ITa-Asif”) contain articles, poems, and 
epigrams by him. 

Mandelkern’s greatest work is the *Ifekal ha- 
Kodesh," or * Veteris Testamenti Concordantie,” a 
Hebrew-Latin concordance of the Hebrew and Chal- 
daic words found in the Bible (Leipsic, 1896), which 
has almost superseded all similar works of that na- 
ture, Anabridged edition of this monumental work 
appeared under the title *'Tabnit Hekal” (2d. 1897; 
for the various criticisms which were made of Man- 
delkern in connection with the two editions of the 
concordance, and for lists of errata, see Stade's 
“Zeitschrift,” xviii, 165, 948; xix. 187-191, 350; xxii. 
820; xxiii. 94, 352; xxiv. 146; etc.). 

In his last years Mandelkern was engaged in the 
composition of a Talmudic and Midrashic concord- 
ance, part of which, probably, is among the many 
complete and incomplete works which he left in man- 
uscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow. Sefer Zikkaron, p. 67, Warsaw, 
1890; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels.; Lippe, Bibliographisches 
Levieon ; Sistematicheski Ukazatel (an index to Russian 
literature upon the Jews): Wiernik, in Jewish Comment, 
Jan. 19, 1900; Illustrirte Zeitung, Feb, 15, 1896: April 8, 
1902; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. (May 16, 1902); Jewish Exponent, 
April 11, 1902. 
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MANDELLI, DAVID: Hungarian linguist; 
born about 1780 at Presburg; died at Paris Dec. 22, 
1886. He was one of the greatest linguists of his 
time, and is said to have excelled in his knowledge 
of foreign languages even the celebrated Cardinal 
Giuseppe Mezzofanti. The favorite studies of Man- 
delli were Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Chinese, Greek, 
and Latin, from a combination of which he formed 
a language of his own (Octtinger, “Monitcur des 
Dates”). 

8. I Wan. 

MANDELSTAMM, BENJAMIN В. JO- 
SEPH : Russian Hebraistand author; born in Zha- 
gory about the end of the eighteenth century; died 
in Simferopol May 8, 1886. IIe was the eldest of 
Several sons and received a liberal education. In 
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the first part of his “ Hazon la-Mo‘ed” (Vienna, 1877) 
Benjamin describes a journey which he made from 
Zhagory to Moscow about 1885. The second part 
of the work consists of letters which he wrote from 
Wilna in 1841-48 in regard to LILIENTIAL’s mission 
in Russia, Like most of the leading Maskilim 
of the time, Mandelstamm was at first very enthu- 
siastic about the movement; but he was much dis- 


appointed at the results апа expressed strong dis- 
approval of Lilienthal's methods. 'The third part 


contains а description of the Crimea with plans for 
bettering the condition of the Russian Jews. 

Mandelstamm was employed by the Günzburgs, 
with some intervals, for more than forty years, and 
from 1964 until the time of his death he was their 
representative in Simferopol. He visited Paris in 
1875 and gave a graphic description, in Hebrew, of 
the French capital in his “Paris ? (Warsaw, 1878). 
Пе furthermore wrote “ Mishle Binyamin," which 
appeared in the first two volumes of *Ha-Asif" 
(published also separately), and contributed to 
“ Ha-Meliz " (1892, Nos. 267-271) а very interesting 
description of the younger days of his brother Leon 
and to * Ha-Zefirah ” (x v., Nos. 12 et seg.) an article on 
the anti-Jewish riots of 1881-82. He is considered 
one of Ше best of Hebrew prose-writers, although 
his too florid styleand his continual deviations from 
the subject can hardly please a modern reader. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Asif, iii. 117; Ha-Shahar, viii. 381 ; Ha- 

Zefiran, xiii., No. 26; Keneset ha-Gedolah, iv., part 2, pp. 30 

et seq.; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 221. 

H. R. P. Wr. 

MANDELSTAMM, LEON (ARYEH LOB) 
B. JOSEPH: Russian Hebraist, poet, and educa- 
tor; born in Zhagory, government of Kovno, in 
1809; died in St. Petersburg Sept. 19, 1889. He 
was the fourth son of Joseph Mandelstamm, а man 
of liberal and progressive views who had imbibed 
German ideas and collected German books during 
his business travels in Germany. Under the guid- 
ance of his father and older brothers Leon acquired 
a large amount of rabbinical and secuiar knowledge 
before he was fifteen years of age. He married while 
very young, and settled with his wife's parents in 
Keidany, government of Wilna; but his progressive 
thoughts and habits were considered heretical there, 
and he was compelled to divorce his wife after about 
six months of married life. 

Mandelstamm then resumed his studies with re- 
newed vigor, and about 1832 went to Wilna with 
the intention of entering its university; but that 
institution being about to be transferred to Kiev, 
he entered the University of Moscow instead. He 
graduated as a “candidate” (bachelor) in philology 
from the University of St. Petersburg in 1844, being 
the first Jew in Russia to attain that honor, 

Mandolstamm acted as secretary to the rabbinical 
commission called at St. Petersburg in the summer 
of 1848 to draw up a system of education for the 
Jews of Russia. When LILIENTHAL, who had been 
selected to carry out the plans of the commission, or 
rather the plans of Uvarov, the Russian minister of 
public instruction, suddenly left Russia in 1845, 
Mandelstamm was appointed in his place and served 
under Uvarov and his successors until he retired in 
1857. In these twelve years he wrote, edited, and 
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published various books for use in Jewish schools, 
superintended the establishment of schools in vari- 
ous localities, including the rabbinical schools of 
Wilna and Jitomir, and appointed teachers for them 
(sce Gottlober in * Ha-Maggid," xvii. 892). He had 
charge also of the disbursement of the candle-tax 
funds, which were for the purpose of supporting 
those schools; the conservative masses, hating both 
the tax and the purpose for which it was levied, 


saw in him the embodiment of all the evil of the. 


new movement. The ill-feeling against him disap- 
peared in later years (see Gurland in “Ha-Shahar,” 
iv. 112). 

After his retirement from the service of the gov- 
ernment he engaged in various financial enterprises, 
but few of which were successful. He spent much 
time in Germany, especially in Berlin, where most 
of his works were published. His Russian transla- 
tion of the Bible was at first prohibited in Russia, 
and was permitted later only on condition that it 
would not be sold without the Hebrew text (^ Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud." 1870, pp. 488-439; ib. 1871, p. 840). 
His last years were spent in poverty and neglect. 
Having died suddenly on a ferry-boat, he was buried 
ina pauper's grave; several days afterward, how- 
ever, he was disinterred and buried with proper hon- 
orsin the Jewish cemetery of St. Petersburg. His 
library was taken to the United States by A. M. Bank 
and was sold to the New York Public Library, where 
it formed the nucleus of the Jewish department of 
that institution. 

Mandelstamm was the author of: * Stikhotvoreni- 
ya,” poems (Moscow, 1840); “ Hinnuk Ne‘arim,” He- 
brew and German text-book for schools, in two parts 
(Wilna, 1849-50); notes to the Bible, in the edition 
(24 vols.), with the German translation, printed (un- 
der his supervision) by the Russian government (St. 
Petersburg, 1852) and known as the * Mandelstamm 
edition” of the Bible; “Shene Perakim,” better 
known as “Kebod Melek,” in Hebrew and German 
(ib. 1852); “V Zashchitu Yevreyev” (ib. 1858); 
“Sefer Millim,” Russian-Hebrew and Hebrew-Rus- 
sian dictionary (25. 1859); “ Horæ Thalmudicæ,” in 
German (Berlin, 1860); Russian translation of the 
Pentateuch (75. 1862; 2d ed. 1871); * Die Bibel, Neu 
Uebersetzt und Erklärt” (the Book of Genesis anda 
dramatization of Canticles, both annotated ; 25. 1862) ; 
“ Biblische Studien,” in two parts (25. 1862); “Sara- 
tovskie Mucheniki," an account of a ritual-murder 
trial of 1857 (Berlin, 1868); “Einleitung in den Pen- 
tateuch" (b. 1864); ^" Yevreiskaya Semyya," à 
drama (id. 1864; 8d ed., St Petersburg, 1872); “О 
Zheleznikh Dorogakh," on Russian railroads (St. 
Petersburg, 1865-67); “ Bibleiskoe Gosudarstvo," in 
“Yevreiskaya Biblioteka,” for 1871; * Stimmen in 
der Wüste," German songs (London, 1880) He 
also contributed numerous articles to periodicals in 
various languages. A part of his “Hore Thal- 
mudice,” under the title “Rabbi Joshua ben Hana- 
nia," appeared in an English translation (Berlin, 
n.d.). The four volumes of extracts from Maimon- 
ides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, with German translation, 
published by the Russian government (St. Peters- 
burg, 1851), were prepared, under Mandelstamm's 
supervision, by his townsman Hayyim Sack. 

Mandelstamm had a son, Joseph, a physician, who 
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died long before him. A daughter, by a second 

marriage, is the wife of Dr. M. L. Zimmerman of 

Philadelphia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch's Wochenschrift, 1889, No. 40; Brock- 
haus-Efron, Russian Encyclopedia; Jüdische Presse, XX. 
No. 39; B. Mandelstamm, {итте Aryeh Mandelstcinm, in 
Ha-Melig, 1892, Nos. 267-271; Ha-Meliz, 1889; Moskov- 
skiya Vyedomosti, 1889, No. 276; Voskhod (weekly ed.), 1889, 
No. 86; Ha-Meliz, 1889, Nos. 198, 199, 201, 232. м 
H. R. P. Wr 


MANDELSTAMM, MAX (EMANUEL): 
Russian physician and Zionist; born in Zhagory, 
government of Kovno, in 1888. His father, Ezekicl 
Mandelstamm, younger brother of Benjamin and 
Leon Mandelstamm, taught him French and Ger- 
man, in addition to the usual studies of the * heder.” 
Later Max attended a school in Mitau for about a 
year, and the gymnasium at Wilna from 1850 to 
1854. At the age of sixteen he entered the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat as a medical student, and later stud- 
ied at Kharkof, where he graduated in 1860. After 
practising medicine in Chernigov for about four 
years he went to Ber- 
lin (1864) and entered 
the university, where 
he studied ophthal- 
mology under Graefe 
and pathology under 
Virchow. Later he 
studied for some time 
in IIeidelberg under 
Helmholtz, and in 
1866 he became assist- 
ant physician in Pa- 
genstecher’s hospital 
for eye-diseases in 
Wiesbaden. Two 
years later he settled 
in Kiev, where he still 
(1904) resides. Пе is 
considered one of the 
leading oculists in 
Russia. Не was pri- 
vat-docent at the Uni- 
versity of Kiev for 
twelve years, and was thrice chosen professor; but 
the election was each time declared void on account 
of his being a Jew. He was for four years the head 
of the clinic for eye-diseases at the university, and 
is now the head of a private ophthalmic hospital 
which he established in 1880. 

Mandelstamm takes a. prominent part in Jewish 
affairs both in Kiev and in Russia generally. Пе 
was president of a committee to assist emigration in 
1881 and 1882, and was one of the two Jewish rep- 
resentatives who were permitted to plead the cause 
of the Jews before the commission which investi- 
gated Jewish affairs after the riots of 1881. He has 
taken a leading part also in Zionism since the incep- 
tion of the movement, and has been a conspicuous 
figure at all the Zionist congresses held during re- 
cent years. Most of Mandelstamm’s writings are on 
subjects relating to his scientific specialty, and have 
appeared in Graefe's * Archiv ” (vols. xi., xiii., xix.) 
and * Centralblatt für Praktische Augenheilkunde ”; 











Max Mandelstamm. 


' only one essay has been translated into English, under 


the title * How Jews Live;” London, 1900. His arti- 








cles on Zionism appeared in “ Welt" and “Ost und 
West.” А 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brainin, in азау, 1900, pp. 336-349. - 

н. R. P. Wi. 

MANDL, CHRISTOF: Hungarian author; 
converted to Christianity in 1584. His godfather 
was George, Margrave of Brandenburg, to whom 
Mandl dedicated his “Dass Jesus Christus Sey das 
Ewig Wort” (1536), in which Jesus is represented 
as the Redeemer. His other works are “ Rechnung 
der 70 Wochen Danielis" (1552) and &nother, pub- 
lished in 1557, in which Jesus is described as the 
Messiah (Büchler, * A Zsidók Története Budapesten,” 
Budapest, 1901). 

D. A. Dt. 


MANDL, LUDWIG LAZAR: Hungarian 
anatomist and pathologist; born at Budapest Dec., 
1812; died in Paris July 5, 1881; educated at Vi- 
enna and Budapest (M.D. 1836). He then settled in 
Paris to study microscopy. His researches in the 
embryology of the higher mammalia attracted the at- 
tention of the Parisian Society of Physicians, which, 
in 1845, requested him to prepare anatomical speci- 
mens. In 1846 he began to lecture on microscopic 
anatomy at the Collége de France. In the same 
year һе was made a knight of the Legion of Honor. 
After 1862 he lectured before the Medical Clinic of 
Paris on discases of the vocal organs. 

Mandl was a prolific writer; the following are 
among his principal works: “Sanguis Respectu 
Physiologico ” (Budapest, 1886); * Anatomie Micro- 
scopique” (Paris, 1888-58); “Traité Pratique du 
Microscope” (0. 1889); “Mémoires d'Anatomie 
Pathologique ” (75. 1840); “Manuel d'Anatomie Gé- 
nérale” (db. 1848; awarded a prize by the French 
Academy in 1858); “Traité d'Anatomie Microsco- 
pique” (20. 1847; awarded a prize by the French 
Iustitute in 1850); * Mémoires Concernant la Patho- 
logie ct la Thérapeutique des Organes de la Respira- 
tion” (20. 1855); "Traité Pratique de Maladies de 
Larynx ct de Pharynx " (ib. 1872). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jüdisches Athenäum, p. 129 (inaccurate); 
Allg. Deutsche Biog. xx. 178; Reich, Beth-El, iv. 31 ; Szinn- 
yei, Magyar Irólc. 

8. ; L. V. 

MANDL, MORITZ: Austrian dramatist and 
journalist; born in Presburg May 18, 1840. He 
went to Vienna and there joined the editorial staff 
of the “Wanderer” (1862) and later that of the 
“Neue Freie Presse." Since 1877 he has been as- 
sistant editor of the “Fremdenblatt,” 

Mandl has written: “Deutschland und der Au gen- 
blick" (Leipsic, 1861), a pamphlet that won some 
attention; "*Küthchen von Heilbronn" (Vienna, 
1873), a German epic; a dramatic prologue to the 
Vienna * Kleist-Feier ” of 1876; and several plays. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 836-387, 

8. N. D. 


MANE. бее WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


MANESSIER DE VESOUL: French com- 
munal leader; originally from Vesoul and probably 
of the family of Iéliot of Vesoul, whose ledger has 
been published by Isidore Locb (in “R. E. J.” viii., 
іх.). He is chiefly known in connection with the 
Paris community. It was he who negotiated for 
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ihe return of the Jews to France about the year 
1358. He was appointed by the king “ procureur 
général” of the Jews, with the function of grant- 
ing or withholding the right of entrance into France 
to every individual Jew, being in turn responsible 
(or their contributions to the treasury. He held 
this position as late as 1876. Associated with him 
about 1370 was one Jacob de Pont Bt. Maxence. 
After а time these two quarreled, and Jacob accused 
Mauessier and Vivant (Manessier’s brother) of cer- 
tain malversations in his oflice, of having established 
asynagogue without the king's permission, and of 
having pronounced an edict of excommunication 
contrary to the provisions of the act of Parliament 
of Feb. 8. 1874. Manessier was imprisoned in the 
Chátelet, Paris. The king’s proctor demanded a 
fine, with imprisonment until the fine had been 
paid. It is, however, probable that this was re- 
initted, as Manessier afterward recovered his credit 
with the court, after having made peace with 
Jacob. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isidore Loeb, in Gritz J ubelschrift, pp. 51-56. 
G. 


MANETHO (Greek, Mavelóc or Mavehów): Greco- 
Egyptian writer whose history of Egypt, forming a 
source of Josephus, especially in his book “ Contra 
Apionem” (i. 14 et seq. ; ed. Niese, 88 78-105; 228- 
251), possesses special interest for the history of 
Isracl. 

Manetho was high priest of Sebennytus in the 
Delta (according to some, erroneously, of Heiiopo- 
lis), and lived under the first two Ptolemies. His 
history was written after 971 в.с.; its importance 
rests on Manetho’s ability to use hieroglyphic 
sources directly. "Though hescems to have enjoyed 
considerable reputation among the contemporary 
Greeks, it does not appear that his history was much 
read in the first century of the common era. Jose. 
phus is the only writer who furnishes coherent ex- 
tracts, After him, Julius Africanus (221) and Euse- 
bius (326) extracted chronological tables of Egyptian 
dynasties and kings for their Biblical chronogra- 
phies. Both extracts were preserved by Georgius 
Syncellus (e. 792). The confusion of facts and 
names in Josephus’ extracts (especially on the Exo- 
dus, * Contra Ap.” i. 26: ed. Niese, §§ 228 еї seq.) is 
almost incredible. Some of the errors may be at- 
tributed to Josephus himself. What Josephus re- 
ports about the Hyksos (or Hykussos) dynasty con- 


tains valuable information; but the connection of. 


those kings and the Israelites is an untenable theory. 

What remains of the Manethonian Exodus account 

after the correction of the most manifest blunders 

seems, however, to show that the writer used the 

Biblical narrative and tried to combine it with some 

popular Egyptian tales. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : The extant fragments of Manetho have often 
been collected (by Rosellini, Bunsen, and others). They are 
most conveniently accessible in C. Müller, Historici Graci 
Minores. ii. 511: and the most valuable treatise on them is 


Unger, Die Chronologie des Manetho, 1867. For scattered 
literature see Wiedemann, Gesch. Aegyptens, p. 121 


т; W. M. M. 


MANETTI, GIANNOZZO: Italian statesman . 


and Christian Hebraist; born in Florence 1396; died 
at Naples Oct. 26, 1459. At the suggestion of Pope 





'come his scruples. 


Nicholas V., who had made him one of his secre- 
taries, Manetti learned Hebrew from a Jew named 
Manuel He is said to have had a Jewish servant 
with whom he spoke Hebrew; and his son Agnolo 
from an early age was taught Hebrew besides Latin 
and Greek. 

Manetti translated the Psalms at Nicholas’ re- 
quest, but had to defend the principles of his trans- 
lation in a special treatise. In the hope of gaining: 
the 5,000 ducats promised by the pope for the dis- 
covery of theoriginal Hebrew of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, Manetti collected many Hebrew manuscripts. 
which are now in the Vatican. He also began a 
large apologetic work against the Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Burckhart, Renaissance in Italy, i. 2707 


Steinschneider, in Zeit. fur Hebr. Bibl. i. 87; Michaud, in 
Biographie Universelle ; Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana. 


T. J. 


MANI, ELIJAH: Turkish rabbi; died in He- 
bron, Palestine, in the summer of 1899. He wasa 
native of Bagdad, where he was held in great esteem 
{от his piety and his knowledge of the Cabala. 
About 1856 he went to Jerusalem, and two years 
later settled in Hebron. When R. Moses Pereire of 
that city died, Mani succeeded him as rabbi of the 
Sephardim. For fourteen years he accepted no re- 
muneration, but later was forced by poverty to over- 
He was very active in charita- 
ble and communal affairs, and his simple and noble 
life won for him the respect and admiration of all 
the inhabitants of that ancient city; Mohammedans 
as well as Jews thronged to his funeral. He is said 
to have written eleven works, which he refused to 
publish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 5661 (1900-1), pp. 385-380. 
8. 8. P. Wr. 


MANISSA (the ancient Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum): Town in the Turkish vilayet of Aidin, 
twenty-eight miles northeast of Smyrna. It hasa 
population of 40,000, of whom 1,800 are Jews 
(against 1,200 in 1888) The community there is 
said to be older than that of Smyrna. Richard 
Pococke, who visited the city about 1783-84, says 
(* Description of the East,” ii, 56): * Several Jews 
[of Manissa] exported goods to Smyrna and Europe. 
They also manufactured calicoes, and usually were 
rich. To-day they are the commercial leaders. Ав 
artisans, they are chiefly shoemakers, tinsmi ths, etc. 
The young women have recently begun to learn the 
manufacture of Turkish rugs, and this industry isin 
quite a flourishing condition." When Tournefort 
visited the district in 1702 (* Voyage au Levant, ? ji. 
490) he found three synagogues there; now there 
are five—named Shalom, Mayorca, Toledo, ‘Ez 
Hayyim, and Talmud Torah. The oldest of these, 
Shalom, was destroyed by fire, but has been rebuilt. 

Among its benevolent societies are the hebra kad- 
disha; the Hospital Society; the Mohar u-Mattan, 
which assists and dowers girls who wish to marry; 
the Hesed shel Emet, which provides for poor 
families in time of mourning; the Shilluhim, to 
assist strangers and the poor to emigrate; and the 
‘Ozer Байта, which provides the poor with shoes. 
The different societies have their own revenues. 

There are two cemeteries, one old and the other 


eae ee 








;:Manissa 
-Manna 





-dating back about a century. In the former, tomb- 
stones dated 5406 (= 1646) have been found. A por- 
tion of the old cemetery was occupied for some years 
‘by Mohammedan refugees, who mistook it for va- 
vant ground, and built houses there. To save the 
new cemetery from a similar fate, it was enclosed 
with walls in 1900 by the hebra kaddisha, which 
spent for this purpose 400 Turkish livres. The 
community has a small but well-organized hospital, 
which was founded in 1869 on the initiative of Rabbi 
Hayyim Mazliah and Rabeno Algranati. Before 
the establishment of schools by the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle (one for boys in 1892 and another for 
girls in 1896) the Talmud Torah was the only edu- 
cational center. The school buildings stand on a 
fine estate belonging to the community. After the 
foundation of these schools the Talmud Torah ceased 
to exist, and modern ideas of progress have been 
adopted. Hebrew, French, and Turkish are taught 
in the schools, and a reading-room was established 
in 1895. Greek, Turkish, and Judazo-Spanish are the 
vernaculars, "The community is governed by a 
chief rabbi, who is also the government representa- 
tive. Since the abolition of the communal tax called 
*'arikah," the tax upon salt has met the communal 
needs and the salaries of the rabbis and shohetim. 

The oldest of tlie chief rabbis of whom any men- 
tion is made was Aaron Lapapa, the author of the 
“Bene Aharon” (Smyrna, 1674), who was succeeded 
by Benjamin Melammed. After Melammed, the 
next rabbis known were Zerahiah Azulai, author of 
“Sukkat Dawid”; Raphael Abraham Mazliah, au- 
thor of “ Ma'amar ha-Melek ” (Salonica, 1806) ; Joseph 
Mazliah, Abraham Mazliah, Joseph Hakim, Moses 
Mazliah, and David Gomel, the present (1904) rabbi. 
Two blood accusations have been brought against 
the Jews of Manissa, one in 1883 and the other in 
1893. In 1837 two hundred Jews died of the Plague. 

In a chest in the synagogue Shalom is preserved 
a parchment manuscript of eight books of the Bible, 
in three volumes. The first volume contains the 
books of Genesis and Exodus; the second those of 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy; and the 
third Joshua, Judges, and Isaiah. At the end of 
the last volume is the name of the copyist, Reuben 
bar Todros, and the date of the book, 5049 (1289). 
These booksare greatly venerated. Some years ago 
the second volume was sent to Paris to be sold in 
order to obtain money for the needs of the commu- 
nity. As soon as the book had left Manissa there 
occurred a succession of sudden and premature 
deaths. Attributing these misfortunes to the re- 
moval of the volume, the community telegraphed 
for its immediate return. 

Among the famous Jews born in Manissa was 
Samtob (Shem-Tob) Shikar, a composer of Oriental 
music. 

About cighty years ago, in the time of Kara Oglu 
Osman, Chelebi Aaron Franco was the government 
treasurer; on the downfall of the former, Franco 
shared his disgrace; Franco’s enemies went so far as 
to pass sentence of death on him, but he was saved 
through the efforts of Hayyim Palaggi, chief rabbi 
of Smyrna. One of the contemporaries of Franco 
was а certain Chelebi Abrahamaji Mayo, proprietor 
of a large estate. Samtob (Shem-Tob) Joseph is 
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at present the veterinary surgeon of Manissa and its 
dependencies; several Jews are members of local 
tribunals, and David Franco is the present drago- 
man of the Italian vice-consulate. 

D. А. Ga. 


MANN, LOUIS: Americanactor; born in New 
York city 1865; son of Daniel and Caroline Mann. 
He began his career as an actor when but six years 
of age. In 1880 Mann went on tour with a 
small company, and subsequently was engaged by 
the elder Salvini (1881), by Lewis Morrison (1889), 
and by J. К, Emmett (1888). At the conclusion of 
these engagements Mann set outas a “barnstormer” 
in classical drama. Among the parts he has cre- 
ated may be mentioned that of Uéterson the law- 
yer, in Robert Louis Stevenson's “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde," as presented by Daniel Bandmann (1887). 
Mann next appeared in *Incog," in which he took 
one of the leading parts (1891). His next conspicu- 
ous success was in 1896, in a burlesque of the char- 
acter of Svengali in "The Merry World.” Later he 
turned his attention to German comedy parts and 
originated those in "The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown” (1896), “The Girl from Paris" (1897), 
“The Telephone Girl” (1898), “All on Account of 
Eliza" (1901), and * Master and Pupil? Since then 
Mann has devoted himself especially to these and 
character parts. In 1902 he took the leading rôle in 
“The Red Kloof,” and later joined Weber and Fields 
of New York, being associated with them in their 
productions until the dissolution of their partnership 
in 1904. 

A. F. H. V. 


MANNA (}9).—Biblical Data: The miracu- 
lously supplied food on which the Israelites subsisted 
in.the wilderness. Its name is said to have origi- 
nated in the question Nin jp (* What is it?” Ex. xvi. 
15, R. V.; comp. Rashi ad loc.), asked by the Israel- 
ites when they first saw it. According to George 
Ebers (“ Durch Gosen zum Sinai,” р. 236), the name 
comes from the Egyptian “mennu” (= “ food”). 
The manna is also designated “bread” (Ex. xvi. 4); 
it is called “the corn of heaven " and “the bread of 
the mighty” in Ps. Ixx viii. 24-25, R. V., and, in a 
depreciative sense, ^the light bread" in Num. xxi. 
5. The manna descended in the night in the form 
of coriander-seed of the color of bdellium (Num. xi. 
7), so that in the morning the ground looked as if it 
were covered with hoar frost. The grains were 
ground or pounded into flour, and then the flour 
was prepared and baked in the form of cakes, the 
taste of which was like that of * wafers made with 
honey" or “as the taste of fresh oil” (Ex. xvi. 81; 
Num. xi. 8). 

The gathering of the manna was connected with 
several miracles: it was collected before sunrise, for, 
in spite of its hard substance, it melted in the sun. 
The quantity collected made exactly one omer for 
every person, whether one collected much or little. 
On Friday morning the portions were double, for 
the manna could not be found on Sabbath. The 
manna was eaten the day it was gathered; if it were 
left until the following morning it corrupted and 
bred worms, though the manna gathered on Friday 
and kept for the Sabbath remained fresh. It con- 
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tinued to descend during the forty years the Israel- 
ites were in the wilderness, but when they arrived 
at Gilgal, on the 14th of Nisan, and began to eat 
the grain grown there, the manna ceased to fall. 
In order to perpetuate the memory of this provi- 
dence, Aaron was told to put an omer of manna in 
a vessel and lay it “ before the testimony ” (Ex. xvi. 
17-85; Josh. v. 10-19). Num. xxi. 5 makes it ap- 
pear that manna was the only food of the Israelites 
while еу were in the wilderness, although refer- 
ences to provisions of fine flour, oil, and meat are 
met with elsewhere. It may be either that the 
manna constituted their main but not only food- 
supply during the whole forty years, or that it be- 
eame their exclusive food after the provisions they 
took with them 
from Egypt 
were exhausted. 

Certain mod- 
ern scholars at- 
iempt to iden- 
tify themanna of 
Exodus with the 
exudation of the 
tamarisk-trees 
(named by Eh- 
renberg the 
“Tammarix 
mannifera”) of 
the Sinajtic pen- 
insula. The 
Arabs call it 
“mann al-sa- 
ma” (= “heav- 
enly manna”), 
and collect itand 
sell it to pil- 
grims. It has 
been identified 
also with the 
exudations of other trees found in those regions. 
A more recent view identifies the Biblical manna 
with lichen and allied species of plants found in 
Arabia and other parts of western Asia. The re- 
ports of modern travelers, however, are contradict- 
ory in regard to “ manna." 

Е. C. M. SEL. 
— —In Rabbinical Literature: Manna was one 
of the ten things created on the first Friday of Crea- 
tion, in the twilight (Abot v. 9; comp. Targ. pseudo- 
Jonathan to Ex. xvi. 4, 15). According to Zabdi b. 
Levi, the manna which fell near the camp of the 
Israelites in the wilderness covered an area two 
thousand cubits square; it remained on the ground 
until four hours after sunrise, when it melted. It 
fell to а depth of sixty cubits, or, according to 
Isi b. Akiba (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxiii), of fifty 
cubits, and the quantity which fell every day would 
have sufficed to nourish the people for two thou- 
sand years. The question why was it necessary 
that the manna should fall every day is answered 
by the Rabbis in different ways: the Israelites could 
not be encumbered with its burden; they needed 
warm food every day, and the manna was warm 
when it fell; they needed that their hearts should be 
turned to God for their daily bread. It was so con- 
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Israelites Gathering Manna in the Desert. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 


Manissa 
Manna 


spicuous that all the kings of the East and West 
could see it from their palaces (Yoma 76a; Tan., Be- 
shallah, 21). . 

In order that the manna might remain clean, a 
north wind first swept the ground, and then rains 
washed it. Then, after the ground had been cov- 
ered with a layer of dew, the manna fell upon 
it, and was itself then covered with dew (Mek., 
Beshallah, Wayassa', 8; comp. Sifre, Num. 89). It 
so fell that the righteous had no trouble in gathering 
it, finding it at the doors of their tenta; those of less 
firm belief had to go farther for it; the wicked had 
to go far from the camp to gather it (Yoma 75a). 
A very different statement, but of the same na- 
ture, is given in Tan., Beshallah, 22: The diligent 
went out into 
the field to 
gather the man- 
na; the less dili- 
gent went just 
outside their 
tents; but the 
indolent lay in 
their sleeping- 
places while 
the manna fell 
into their out- 
stretched hands. 
Created only for 
the children of 
Israel, the 
heathen could 
not secure the 
smallest quan- 
tity of it, for 
when one 
stretched out his 
hand to pick it 
up, it slipped 
from his grasp 
(Sifre, Deut. 318; Midr. Abkir, in Yalk., Ex. 258); 
according to another opinion, it tasted bitter to the 
heathen (Tan., l.c). 

The melting of the manna formed streams which 
furnished drink to many deer and other animals, and 
when those animals were afterward killed by 
heathen, the latter recognized in the meat the taste 
of the manna (Tan., l.c. ; comp. Targ. pseudo-Jona- 
than to Ex. xvi. 21). It was only in this way that 
the heathen could know the true taste of the manna, 
for the water itself was bitter to them (Tan., 1.e.). 
"With the manna precious stones fell every morning 
(Yoma J.c.). The manna was adapted to the taste 
of each individual; to the adult it tasted like the 
food of theadult, while to the sucking child it tasted 
like the milk of its mother’s breasts. By wishing, 


one could taste in the manna anything desired, 


whether fowl or fruit; thus the statement that the 
people ground it, or pounded it, and then baked it. 
(Num. xi. 8), is only figurative, for if one so wished 
it tasted like food made of flour ground or 
pounded, baked or cooked. According to a differ- 
ent interpretation, the wicked were compelled to 
grind it and prepare it until it was fit for food, 
while for the righteous it was ground by angels be- 
fore it fell from heaven.. 
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The manna exhaled a fragrant odor, and during 
the forty years the Israelites wandered in the wil- 
derness ìt served the women as perfume. Being a 
heavenly food, the manna contained nutritious mat- 
ter only, without any waste products, so that during 
the whole time the Israelites lived upon it the gross- 
est oflice of the body remained unexercised. The 
Israelites, nevertheless, complained of it (comp. 

Num. xi. 6): “Shall à human being 
Charac- not discharge of what he eats? our 
teristics... bowels will surely be swollen ” (Yoma 
Le.; Sifre, Num. 87-89; Tan., le.) 
A miracle attended the collecting of the manna, 
in that the number of omers gathered by each 
family was found to correspond to the number of 
its members. This rendered the manna useful in 
solving most difficult problems, For instance, when 
two people came before Moses, one accusing the 
other of having stolen his slave and the other claim- 
ing to have bought the slave, Moses deferred his 
decision to the following morning, when the number 
of omers of manna in their respective houses showed 
to whom the slave belonged. In this way many 
otherwise inextricable complications could be un- 
raveled (Yoma 75a). 

The Rabbis disagreed as to the period of time for 
which the pot of manna was placed by Aaron “ be- 
fore the testimony.” It was placed there only for 
the following generation; it was placed there for 
all future generations; it was to be kept there until 
the coming of the Messiah. It is one of the three 
things which will be restored by Elijah. Jeremiah, 
when remonstrating with the children of Israel for 
their neglect of the Torah, showed them the pot of 
manna: “Sce how God nourishes those that occupy 
themselves with the study of the Law." There is 
also a disagreement between the Rabbis with regard 
to the length of time after Moses’ death in which 
the Israclites ate the manna—whether for forty 
days, seventy days, or for the fourteen years during 
which the land of Canaan was conquered and di- 
vided among the tribes. According to R. Joshua, 
the manna ceased to descend immediately after 
Moses’ death, and the Israelites were compelled to 
eat what they had gathered previously (Mek., /.c.). 
The manna is reserved as the future food of the 
righteous, for which purpose it is ground in a mill 
situated iu Shehakim, the third heaven (Hag. 12b: 
Tan., Le.). 

к. C. M. бы, 

MANNE, MORDECAI ZEBI: Russian He- 
brew poct and painter; born at Rodzkowitz, gov- 
ernment of Wilna, 1859; died there in 1886. He re- 
ceived the Talmudie training usual in Poland, and 
was taught Hebrew grammar by his father. At 
thirteen he entered the yeshibah at Minsk, and he 
remained there until 1876, when he removed to Wilna, 
studied at tlie yeshibah there, and, on the advice of 
Joshua Héschel Levin, entered the school of paint- 
ing and design. His first poetical writings also 
belong to that time. In 1880 he went to St. Peters- 
burg and enrolled as a student at the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts, receiving, in 1882, a silver 
medal from the grand duke Vladimir for extraor- 
dinary progress, 

Manne's poems, “Mebasser ha-Abib," *IHa- 








Abib,” "Ifa-Shoshannah," and “Mas’at Nafshi? 
(which has been set to music and is sung often in 
Zionist gatherings), place him among the foremost 
Hebrew poets. His best poems are somewhat 
didactic iu character, as “ Tikwah la-Obed," а frag- 
mentary work, depicting the contrast between liope 
and despair. Another fragmentary poem, “ We- 
Zarah ha-Shemesh u-Ba ha-Shemesh," is an elegy 
on the death of Emperor Alexander Il. His first 
prose article, on the art of painting, especially 
among the Jews, appeared in “Ha-Zefirah” in 
1882. This was followed by a whole series of 
papers on art, artists, and esthetics, including one 
on the art of poetry and а paper on the Jewish 
painter Oppenheim. His writings have been 
published in two volumes, under the title “Koi 
Kitbe Mordekai Zebi Manne ” (Warsaw). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ost und West, 1902, p. 195; Kol Kitbe, War- 

saw, 1890. 

н. к. J. G. Т. 

MANNHEIM: Town in the grand duchy of 
Baden, Germany. It has a population of 141,181, 
including 5,478 Jews (1900). Jews are not known 
to have lived in Mannheim before the middle of 
the seventeenth century. On Sept. 1, 1660, thirteen 
families, eleven of German and two of Portuguese 
origin, obtained permission from the elector Karl 
Ludwig to reside there. A deed dated 1656 mentions 
the first burial-ground, which in 1661 was exchanged . 
for another; the latter was used until 1839. The 
first rabbi was Naphtali Herz (1657-71). His suc- 
cessor was Isaac Brilin (1671-78), who was appointed 
rabbi at Mannheim after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Hammelburg. Upon his death his son-in-law, 
Eliezer b. Jekuthiel, became rabbi; but, like his suc- 
cessor, Moses Grotwohl (1679), he held the office only 
a short time. Even at that early date there were 
78 Jews in Mannheim, a fact which induced the 
municipal administration to submit a request to the 
government of the Palatinate not to grant any more 
permits to Jews. Isaac Aaron Worms of Metz was 
rabbi from 1685 to 1698. The devastation of the 


| Palatinate by the French compelled the Jews of 


Mannheim, who had assisted in the defense of the 


: city, to go elsewhere; nearly 70 families lost their 


homes by fire. Heidelberg received 26 families un- 
til their houses at Mannheim were rebuilt (1691). 
Among the new houses was the large quadrangular 
building erected by the court factor Emanuel Op- 
penheimer of Vienna, son of the famous Samuel 
OPPENUEIMER, and which, until 1729, wasthe tempo- 
rary residence of the elector Karl Philipp. A con- 
cession granted in 1698, whose object was to bring 
about the reconstruction of the city as soon as possi- 
ble, increased the number of Jewish inhabitants 
to 150 families. In 1701 the Jews obtained permis- 
sion to extend their burial-place and to build a 
synagogue. 

The first rabbi after the reconstruction of the city 
was Joseph David Ulf (1706-29). It was at this 
period that a Kraus was founded at Mannheim 
through the generosity of Lemle Moses Reinganum, 
with a capital of 100,000 gulden. "The building, in- 
cluding а synagogue and bet ha-midrash, was dedi- 
cated in 1708, and, with some alterations, exists to-day. 
Similar institutions, but smaller, were established by 
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Michael May and Elias Haium. 'The rabbi at that 
time was Samuel Helmann (1726-51), ап opponent 
of Jonathan Eybeschütz. On IHelmann's appoint- 
ment as rabbi at Metz, David (Tebele) Hess was 
clected chief rabbi in Mannheim. During his tenure 
of office occurred the notorious divorce dispute of 
Cleve, which involved a member of the Mannheim 
congregation and aroused a bitter controversy among 
the rabbis of Germany (1766; see “Or Yisrael,” 
Cleve, 1770; Horovitz, ч Frankfurter. Rabbinen,” 
iv. 27-81, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1885; Lubetzki, 
“Ваке Battim,” p. 44b, Paris, 1896). The elector 
Karl Theodor granted more Jews the right to live in 
"Mannheim (1744), at the same time, however, order- 
ing them to settle in the side strects, as they should 
not be allowed to own a house in the. main street. 
For thirty-two years the chief rabbi at the klaus was 
Naphtali Hirsch Katzenellenbogen. The “Stadt- 
rabbiner” was llirschel Levin (1770-78), who left 
Mannheim for Berlin, In 1784 Michel Scheuer, 
from Mayence, was appointed “ Stadtrabbiner ”: he 
held the office for twenty-five yearsand died in 1809. 
Iis successors were: Gottschalk Abraham, who had 
been klaus rabbi and “ Oberland” rabbi (d. 1824); 
Hirsch Traub (d. 1849); Moses Praeger (d. 1861), 
who introduced a Reform service (1856); В. Friedman 
(1862-79); and the present (1904) rabbi, M. Steckel- 
macher (since 1880). Mannheim contains many 
Jewish philanthropic institutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lowenstein, Gesch. der Juden in der Kur- 

pfalz, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895. 

D. L. L. 

MANNHEIMER (MAGYAR), GUSTAV: 
Hungarian painter; born at Budapest Feb. 27, 
1854. Не studied at the schools of drawing in 
Budapest, Munich, Vienna, and Rome. The best 
known of his paintings are: ^On Flowery Mead,” 
“Procession at Anacapri,” “Young Tramps,” and 
“Italian Evening Landscape.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singer, Allg. Künstler-Lexikon, vol. iii. 

8. N. 


MANNHEIMER, ISAAC NOAH: J ewish 
preacher; born at Copenhagen Oct. 17, 1798; died 
at Vienna March 17, 1865. The son of a hazzan, he 
began the study of the Talmud at an early age, 
though not to the neglect of secular studies. On 
completing the course of the cathedral school at 
Copenhagen, he took up philosophy, Oriental lan- 
guages, and theology at the university there, at the 
same time continuing his studies in Talmud ‘апа 
Jewish science. When the Jews of Denmark were 
emancipated in 1814 confirmation was made obliga- 
tory, and the office of catechist was instituted by 
the state, Mannheimer being the first incumbent 
(1816). The first confirmation took place May, 1817. 
In 1821 Mannheimer went to Vienna, where there 
was then no congregation, the community being di- 
vided into two opposing parties. Mannheimer, who 
was welcomed by both factions, soon succeeded in 
organizing a congregation, drafting a program and 
ritual on the traditional basis and harmonizing the 
views of the two parties. He returned to Copen- 
hagen in December of the same year. Failing in 
his attempt to secure a new synagogue for Re- 
form services, he accepted а call to the pulpit left 








vacant by Zunz in Berlin. German services, how- 
ever, were interdicted in that city; the temple for- 
merly under the ministry of B. Beer was closed, and 
the royal cabinet order of Dec. 26, 1828, obtained by 
the Orthodox party, frustrated the attempt to adapt 
ihe old ritual to new forms 
by delivering German ser- 
mons in the chief syna- 
gogue. Mannheimer there- 
fore left Berlin and took 
temporary charge of the 
pulpit of Hamburg, preach- 
ing also at Leipsic during 
the fairs. In 1824 he mar- 
ried Liseke Damier, and in 
November of the same year 
he was called to the new i 
synagogue of Vienna. As ЙЕЛ}, 
he could not receive the ZAN 
title of preacher or rabbi, 
he was inducted, in June, 
1825, as “Direktor der 
Wiener K. K. Genehmigten 
Oeffentlichen Israelitischen 
Religionsschule"; he dedicated the new temple in 
April, 1826, and officiated there until 1829. 

Mannheimer’s success was due in great measure 
to his oratorical gifts. His sermons were, for their 
time, models (Geiger, “ Einleitung in das Studium 
der Jüdischen Theologie," in * Nachgelassene 
Schriften,” ii. 81). His German translation of the 
prayer-book aud of the fast-day prayers, and his 
arrangement of the fast-day liturgy, are of perma- 
nent importance for the ritual, the conservative 
spirit in which this work was undertaken leading to 
its adoption by many communities. 

In 1848 Mannheimer was returned by Brody to 
the Austrian Reichstag, where he delivered two 
memorable speeches, one on the Jew-tax (Oct. 5, 
1848) and the other on the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment (Jan. 29, 1849). On his seventieth birthday 
the city of Vienna conferred honorary citizenship 
upon him. He devoted the gifts bestowed by the 
community upon him on that occasion to a founda- 
tion for the aid of rabbis, preachers, and teachers, 
which still bears his name. 

Mannheimer published the following works: 
“Predikencr Holdte ved det Mosaiske Troes-Sam- 
fund’s Andagts-Ovelser i Modersmaalet i Sommer- 
halvaaret 1819” (Copenhagen, 1819); * Gottesdienst- 
liche Vortrüge Gehalten im Israelitischen Bethause 
zu Wien im Monate Tischri 5594" (Vienna, 1884); 
« Qottesdienstliche Vorträge für die Wochenab- 
schnitte des Jahres,” vol. i., Genesis and Exodus (25. 
1885; partly translated into Hebrew by Е Kuttner, 
under the title m3 v5, ib. 1865); a translation of the 
prayer-book and of the fast-day prayers according 
to theritualof the Vienna Temple (1840; frequently 
reprinted). His polemies and responsa include: 
«Gutachten für das Gebetbuch des Hamburger 
Tempels" (1841); "Gutachten Gegen die Reform- 
partei in Frankfurt-am-Main in Angelegenheit der 
Beschneidungsfrage” (1848); “Einige Worte über 
Juden und Judenthum” (supplement to the “ Oes- 
terreichische Medicinische Wochenschrift,” 1842, 
No. 34), directed against Professor Rosa's statements 
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in reference to the Jewish question (1848). Two 

numbers of his “Gottesdienstliche Vorträge” ap- 

peared posthumously, edited by S. Hammerschlag 

(Vienna, 1876). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Wolf, Isak Noa Mannhetmer, Prediger : 
Eine Biographische Skizze, Vienna, 1863 (Italian transl. 
by Lelio della Torre, Triest, 1803); Kayserling, Bibliothek 
Jüdiseher Kanzelredner, i. 285, and the bibliography there 

iyen, 
5 E. N. 
MANNHEIMER (HERSCHMAN), 

LOUISE: Writer and poetess; born at Prague 

Sept. 8, 1845. In 1866 she went with her parents 

to New York, where she became the wife of Prof. 

Sigmund Mannheimer. She wrote German and 

English poems, and articles and reviews for German 

and English periodicals. Zimmermann's “Deutsch 

in Amerika? (Chicago, 1894) contains some of her 
poems and a short biographical notice. Among her 
productions in English ате“ TheStorm,” a translation 
of one of Judah ha-Levi's poems, апі“ The Harvest,” 

a prize poem (printed in “The American Jews’ An- 

nual,” Cincinnati, 1897). In 1895 she published 

under the title of “The Jewish Woman” a transla- 
tion of Nahida Remy’s “Das Jüdische Weib" (2d 
ed. 1897). She is the author of “The Maiden’s 

Song,” and is the founder of the Cincinnati Jewish 

Industrial School for Boys and the inventor of the 


Pureairin Patent Ventilator. 
A. S. Man. 


MANNHEIMER, SIGMUND: American 
educator; born at Kemel, Hesse-Nassau, May 16, 
1835. Educated at the teachers’ seminary at Ems, 
Nassau, he became teacher in the Jewish schools of 
Schierstein (1853) and Hegenheim (1858). In 1861 
he entered the University of Paris (Bachelier és Let- 
tres, 1868), becoming professor of German in 1864. 


In 1865 he went to America and lived successively 
in Baltimore (to 1867), New York (to 1878), St. 


Louis (to 1976), and Rochester, N. Y. (where he be- 
came teacher at the Jewish school). In 1884 he was 
appointed professor of exegesis and Aramaic, and 
librarian, at Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mannheimer has published: “Die Wahrheit tiber 
den Talmud " (Basel, 1858; translated from the French 
of T. Klein); “ Hebrew Reader and Grammar” (New 
York, 1878; 4th ed., Cincinnati, 1908); * Anti-Semi- 
tism " (Cincinnati, 1897; translated from the French 
of Leroy-Beaulieu); “Iggeret Musar," an English 
translation of Solomon Alami's *Iggeret Musar” 
(25. 1898). 

A. F. T. H. 

MANOAH PB. JACOB: French Talmudist; 
lived at Lunel in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. Не is sometimes quoted under the abbre- 
viation n'* (= “ R. Manoah”; Halberstam MSS., No. 
845). Manoah often cites decisions in the name of 
his father. After a brief residence at Narbonne, 
where he studied with Meir b. Simon and Reuben 
b. Hayyim, Manoah returned to Lunel. Like sev- 
eral of his contemporaries, he was a student of the 
works of Maimonides, and wrote a commentary on 
the latter's Yad ha-Hazakah, which is quoted in 
“Sha‘are Ziy yon" under the title “Sefer ha-Manoah,” 
and in “Kore ha-Dorot,” under the title “Sefer 





ha-Menuhah.” It was printed at Constantinople 
in 1518. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 60a; Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. lia: Isaac de Lattes, Sha‘are Ziyyon, p. 
15; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 512; First, 
Bibl. Jud.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 285. 

8. 8. К. 


MANOAH OF LUNEL. See Млхолив. JACOB. 


MANOAH B. SHEMARIAH HANDEL: 
Polish author; born at Brzeszticzka (NPS wD), 
Volhynia; died in 1612. He was the author of the 
following works: “ Нокта Manoah,” glosses to the 
Talmud (printed in the Cracow 1602-5 edition of the 
Talmud, and separately at Prague, in 1602, by his 
son); " Menoah ha-Lebabot,” commentary to Bahya 
ben Joseph's “Al-Hidayah ila Fara'id al-Kulub"? ` 
(Lublin, 1596; frequently reprinted); “ Manoah Maza 
Hen," on the title-page of which the emperor Ru- 
dolph and King Matthias are mentioned. Manoah 
must have composed a number of other works, for 
his son, who preserved those already noted, speaks 
of his intention to publish “all” his father’s works 
on the Talmud, the Cabala, and astronomy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sternberg, Gesch. der J'uden in Polen, p. 184, 
Leipsie, 1878; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1652, No. 6209, 


8. 8. G. Wk. 


MANRESA: Town in Spain, in the province of 
Barcelona. In the twelfth century it is said to have 
contained 500 Jewish families, most of which lived 
in а narrow lane named * Grau dels Jueus," near the 
town hall; their cemetery, still called * Fossana dels 
Jueus," was outside the city. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the Jews there were en- 
gaged in manufacturing, in trading (including that in 
slaves), in money-lending (at the rate of 90 per cent, 
the usual interest at that time), and in the cultiva- 


tion of their vineyards and estates. "The hostility of 
the Christians toward the Jews which prevailed 
throughout Catalonia was manifested in Manresa 


also. In 1825 the Christian inhabitants of the town 
endeavored to prevent the Jews from baking their 
Passover bread, so that the latter were obliged to 
appeal to the king for protection. The Jews in 
Manresa did not escape the general persecution of 
1891, and many of them professed to accept Chris- 
tianity. After 1414 comparatively few Jews re- 
mained in the town, and in 1492 they sold their 
property for whatever they could get for it and left 
the country. At the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Manresa had 30,000 inhabitants; three centuries 
later it contained barely one-fifth of that number. 
Beveral members of the Zabarra (Sabara) family 
lived in Manresa. The town is not mentioned in the 
* Shebet Yehudah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. M. de Mas y Casas, Memoria Historica. de 
los Hebreos y de los Arabes en Manresa, Manresa, 1837 (20 
ed. 1882); Ed. Tamaro, Los Judios de Manresa, in Jacobs, 
Sources, pp. 154 et seq.; R. E. Ј. v. 286 et Seq., Vi. 297; Rios, 
Hist. ii. 155, 402; iii. 310. 

G. M. K. 


MANSION HOUSE AND GUILDHALL 
MEETINGS: Meetings held at the summons of 
the lord mayor of London by citizens of the English 
metropolis to protest against the persecution of the 
Jews. The first of these was held on July 8, 1840, 
to protest against the blood accusation brought 
against the Jews of Damascus. А demand for this 
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meeting was made by 210 important residents of the 
city. Speeches were delivered by Daniel O'Connell, 
Alderman Thompson, Dr. Bowring, and others, ex- 
pressing their disbelief in the accusation and de- 
manding the release of theaccused. The resolutions 
of the meeting were sent by the lord mayor to the 
chief ambassadors of foreign powers residing in 
England, and an especially favorable reply was re- 
ceived from the Emperor of Russia. Over forty 
years later meetings were convened by the lord 
mayor of London to protest against the persecutions 
of the Jews in Russia. Attention had been called 
to these by articles in the London “Times” of Jan. 
9 and 11, 1882, written by Joseph Jacobs, anda req- 
uisition was made for a Mansion House Meeting in 
consequence. Therequisition was signed by thirty- 
eight persons, including the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Manning, Charles Darwin, John 
Tyndall, and eighteen members of Parliament. 
This meeting was followed by numerous others 
throughout the United Kingdom, including one at 
the University of Oxford. 

The requisition for the Guildhall Meeting of Dec. 
10, 1890, was signed by eighty-three persons, again 
headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardi- 
nal Manning, and including nineteen peers, twenty- 
seven members of Parliament, and the foremost rep- 
resentatives of nearly every learned profession. The 
following resolution, proposed by the Duke of 
"Westminster and seconded by the Bishop of Ripon, 
was adopted: *'That in the opinion of this meeting 
the renewed sufferings of the Jews in Russia from 
the operation of severe and exceptional edicts and 
disabilities are deeply to be deplored, and that in 
this last decade of the nineteenth century religious 
liberty is a principle which should be recognized by 


every Christian community as among the natural 
human rights." In the name of the citizens of Lon- 


don à memorandum was addressed to the czar to this 
effect, praying that the Jews of Russia should be 
granted political and social equality with the rest of 
his subjects. The czar refusing officially to receive 
the communication, it was returned through the for- 
eign oflice. 

‘As a consequence of the first of the two last- 
mentioned meetings, a Mansion House Fund was 
raised of £108,000 and was administered by a Man- 
sion House Committee; this later took over the 
£100,000 collected after the Guildhall Meeting, when 
it became known henceforth as the Russo-Jewish 
Committee. In the early stages of its work the 
Mansion House Committee supervised the transpor- 
tation of large numbers of Russo-Jewish refugees 
from Brody to America, having a branch committee 
at Liverpool presided over by B. L. Benas. The 
chairman of both committees was Sir Julian 
Goldsmith, and the honorary secretary was N. S. Jo- 
seph. The committee took part also in all the confer- 
ences held to consider the position of the Russian 
Jews and helped to found agrieultural colonies at 
Moosomin, Canada; Painted Woods, N. Dak.; Vine- 
land, N. J. ; and elsewhere. None of these colonies, 
however, had a very long life. "The Russo-Jewish 
Committee, besides assisting the Jewish Board of 
Guardians by arranging for the immigration, repatri- 
ation, and settlement of refugees, founded also in 


London a Location and Information Bureau as à labor 
registry, and evening classes in English for the refu- 
gees, so as to enable them to earn their living outside 
the congested districts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Feb. 2, 1882, and Dec. 
11, 1890; Publications of the Russo-Jewish Committee. 


О. J. 8.—J. 


MANSUR MARZUK: Egyptian rabbi and 
author; settled at Salonica toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. He was the author of several 
works: *Zur Todah" (Salonica, 1788), а commen- 
tary on the Yad ha-Hazakah; "Ben Pedahzur" 
(ib. 1786), sermons; “Korban Elizur," a Talmudic 
commentary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim; Franco, Histoire 
des Israélites de V Empire Ottoman, p. 
8. M. Fr. 


MANTINO, JACOB BEN SAMUEL: Italian 
physician; died at Damascus in 1549. His parents 
—and perhaps Mantino himself—were natives of Tor- 
tosa, Spain, which place they left at the time of the 
banishment of the Jews from Spain (1492). Mantino 
studied medicine and philosophy at the universities 
of Padua and Bologna. Having graduated, he es- 
tablished himself at the latter place, and devoted his 
hours of leisure to the translation of scientific works 
from Hebrew into Latin. By these translations he 
soon acquired a high reputation, and he was be- 
friended by the highest dignitaries of the court 
of Pope Clement VII. 

The war of 1527 compelled Mantino to leave the 
Pontifical States. He settled at Verona, where the 
new bishop, Giberti, protected him. In 1528, when 
Giberti left Verona for Rome, Mantino decided to 
settle at Venice, where the Council of Ten exempted 


him from wearing the Jews’ hat. This privilege 
was granted him, at first for a term of several 
months, upon the recommendation of the French 


and English ambassadors, the papal legate, and 
other dignitaries whom he numbered among his 
patients. At the expiration of the prescribed 
term Mantino found an influential protector ir 
another of his patients, Théodore Trivulee, marshal 
of France and governor of Genoa; thelatter, urging 
his own services to the Venetian Republic, in- 
sisted that the council should make the exemption 
perpetual. 

The efforts of the English king Henry ҮШ. to. 
get rid of his wife Catherine on the pretext that 
their marriage was contrary to the Biblical law, and 
that the dispensation obtained from Pope Julius П. 
was invalid, involved Mantino in difficulties. Henry 
sent Richard ‘Croke to Italy in order to obtain opin- 
ions favorable to his case, and the latter addressed 
himself to Jewish as well as to Christian scholars. 
Pope Clement VIL, in his turn, consulted Mantino, 
who decided against Henry. This decision created 
for Mantino many enemies in Venice, where Croke 
had won a favorable opinion from the famous phy- 
sician and scholar Elijah Menahem Halfon, among 
others. Meanwhile the Messianic dreamer Solomon 
Molko, whom Mantino had energetically opposed 
while he was in Venice, went to Rome, followed by 
Mantino. Having many friends and protectors at 
the court of Clement VIL, Mantino soon acquired 
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great influence in Rome, which he employed in 
crushing Molko. Mantino attained the zenith of 
his influence at the accession to the papal throne of 
Paul III. (1584), who appointed him his physician. 
This high position did not prevent Mantino from 
concerning himself with the affairs of the Jewish 
community of Rome, in whose records he appears 
as a member of the rabbinate, with the title * gaon.? 
In 1544, for some unknown reason, Mantino re- 
turned to Venice, where again he was exempted 
from wearing the Jews'hat. Five years later he 
accompanied, as phy- 
sician, the Venetian 
ambassador to Da- 
mascus, where he 
died soon after his 
arrival. 

Mantino translated 
the following com- 
mentaries of Aver- 
roes: — * Paraphrasis 
Averrois de Partibus 
et Generatione Ani- 
malium," with the 
commentary of Levi 
ben Gershon (dedi- 
cated to Pope LeoX. ; 
Rome, 1521); com- 
mentary (the compen- 
dium) оп Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics”; the 
“middle commenta- 
ries” on Aristotle's 
“ Isagoge"—booksi.— 
iv. of “Topics” and 
“Poetics” (Venice, 
1550); commentary 
on Plato’s “Repub- 
lic” (dedicated to 
Pope Paul IIL); 
proem to the large 
commentary on Aris- 
totle’s — * Physics”; 
the largecommentary 
on the third book of 
Aristotle on the soul; 
proem to book xii. of 
Aristotle's “Mceta- 
physics”; the * mid- 
dle commentary " on 
Aristotle's — *Phys- 











“mappah” is derived from the Greek párra, Orig- 
inally, a wrapping of fine silk was spread along 
the full length of the parchment, to protect the 
writing from dust and injury when the scroll was 
rolled up. The mantle is mentioned in Soferim iii. 
16. “A scroll that has no mantle shall be turned 
face down, so as not to expose Ше writing " (Yer, 
Meg. i. 9. The custom of completely covering 
the writing with silk, when the mantle ig not 
in use, is still practised by the Sephardim in the 
Orient. The color chosen is usually green. Prob- 
ably, in earlier times 
the less expensive 
method was adopted 
of using a narrow 
strip of silk to cover 
the writing at the 
opening of the scroll, 
which would account 
for the word иатта = 
“kerchief ” or “nap- 
kin." Another kind 
of covering wascalled 
* mitpahat," and was 
used to wrap the 
scroll after it had 
been rolled up. It 
üppears from the 
Mishnah that all 
books or scrolls were 
provided with cover- 
ings (Kelim xxiv. 14). 
When Levi b. Samuel 
and Huna b. Hiyya 
were preparing cov- 
erings for the books 
of R. Judah, they 
thought the scroll of 
Esther did not re- 
quire a mitpahat, for 
which opinion they 
were rebuked by R. 
Judah (Sanh. 100a). 
In the Orient, man- 
tles are often not 
used, carved wooden 
boxes being substi- 
tuted for Шеш, 

The “mantle of 
the Law,” as it is 
popularly called, is 








ics." He translated 
also Averroes' med- 
ical work “ Colliget ? 
C Kullayot"), the first book of Avicennu's * Canon,” 
and Maimonides’ *Shemonah Perakim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hehr. i. 600; Wiistenfeld, Die 
Uebersetzungen Arabischer Werke in das Lateinische 
scit dem XI. Jahrhundert, pp. 123 et seq.; Steinschneider, 
in Zunz Jubclsehrift. рр. 13, 20; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 12 5; 
idem, Fehr. Uebers. рр. 145, 435, 673, 685, 976: Kaufmann, 
in R. Е. J. xxvii. 30 e£ seg: I Vessillo Israelitico, 1885, p. 
317: Renazzi, Storia del? Universita degli Studi di Roma, 
ii. 110; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 
94 et seq. 

D. I Br. 


MANTLE OF THE LAW (nap): The cover 
of the scroll of the Pentateuch. The Hebrew name 





Mantle of the Law, Velvet, Seventeenth Century. 
(In the Victoria and Albert Museum, London.) 





made in the form 
of a bag, to fit the 
Scroll after it is 
rolled up. It is open at the bottom and closed 
at the top except for two openings to allow the 
scroll-handles (* ‘ez hayyim”) to passthrough. The 
mantle is made of expensive material, which must 
not have been used for any other purpose. Old, 
worn-out mantles should not be thrown away, but 
should be stored in the genizah or sewed into 
a shroud for a corpse to be buried in (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 154, 4) Between the sec- 
tional readings of the Pentateuch at the synagogue 
the scroll is closed and covered with the mantle. 
On special occasions, when two scrolls are read from, 
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the one first used must be rolled up and covered be- 
fore the mantle is removed from the second scroll (25. 
147). The mantle of the Law is usually decorated 
or embroidered with the Crown or THE Law, the 






eS 





veste 


Mantle of the Law, Holland, Early Eighteenth Century. 
(Frou: Picart.) 


Lion of Judah, and with tasselsand ornaments. The 
mantle is often made and presented to the syna- 
gogue by women, and sometimes bears the name of 
the donor or donors. 

7. J. D. Е. 

MANTUA: Fortified Italian city, on the Mincio; 
capital of the duchy of Mantua. It has a popula- 
tion of 29,160, including 1,100 Jews (1901). In 1858 
it had 2,528 Jews—the greatest number in its his- 
tory. The first mention of Jews in Mantua dates 
from the twelfth century, when Abraham ibn Ezra 
finished (1145) there his grammatical work “ Zahot.” 
Apparently he wasin that city again in 1153. There 
are no further references to Jews in connection with 
Mantua until they are mentioned in the new statutes 
of the city at the end of the fourteenth century, 
when a large number seem to have lived there. In 
1459 a special tax of 2,000 ducats was imposed on 
the community, though by vigorous. protest they 
succeeded in having it reduced to 600 ducats. The 
importance of the community about that time is evi- 
dent from the fact that two famous rabbis, Joseph 





Conon and Judah da Napoli (Messer Leon), officiated 
in Mantua, although, on account of their inability 
to agree, both were expelled from the city in 1475. 
In the following year, with the consent of the pope, 
the Jews were permitted to lend money at interest, 
and eight years later Bernardino da Feltre founded a 
“monte di pietà" there, the granting of its charter 
being one of the first acts of the government of the 
new prince, Francesco Gonzaga (1466-1519), who 
was generally ill-disposed toward the Jews. In 
1485 he ordered all of them, with their 
Under the wives, to attend Bernardino’s anti- 
Gonzagas. Jewish sermons. · In 1496, when the 
preachers again demanded that re- 
strictions be placed on courtezans and Jews, the 
wife of the prince, during his absence, ordered the 
wearing of the Jewish badge. 

From this time the treatment of the Jews varied, 
and intermittently they were favored by the princes. 
Although Frederick Gonzaga, the first Duke of Man- 
tua, hada Jewish physician, Abraham Portaleone, he 
forbade the Jews to keep Christian servants, an ex- 
ception being made in regard to necessary services 
performed on the Sabbath. In 1531 the Marano 
Solomon Molko was burned publicly at the stake 
during the visit of Emperor Charles V. Although 
the congregation had received permission from Pope 
Clement VII. in 1580 to build an Ashkenazic syna- 
gogue, the duke did not confirm it until 1540, at the 
earnest solicitation of Isaac Porto; the last-named 
was called to the rabbinate of Mantua in 1550, as the 
first of an uninterrupted succession of rabbis whose 
names are preserved in the communal archives. 

The condition of the Jews improved under Duke 
Frederick’s suc- 
cessors. A de- 
cree of 1545 
says: “We de- 
sire that the 
Jews shall be as 
frec and secure 
in pursuing 
their business 
and professions 
in our city and 
in our duchy as 
the Christians." 
These were the 
best days of the 
community, the 
numbers of 
which probably 
were augmented 
by Portuguese 
immigrants. 
The Jewish mer- 
chants of Man- 
tua carried on 
extensive busi- 
ness with for- 
eign countries. 
Jews were often 
welcomed at court, and after 1542 the duke had 
Jewish musicians and Jewish actors. Neverthe- 
less, oppressive measures were enacted against 
them; their cemetery was taken from them in 








Mantle of the Law, Padua, Eighteenth 
Century. 


(From Franberger.) 
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1549 that an extension to a monastery might be 
built in its place. Guglielmo Gonzaga, who was 
also the first Duke of Monferrato, confirmed their 
old privilegesand suppressed a riot which threatened 
them in 1562. "The security which the community 
enjoyed enabled 
it to interest it- 
self in Jewish 
affairs at large, 
and it was in- 
strumental in 
securing the re- 
ception of a dele- 
gation from the 
Jewish commu- 
nities, in 1568, 
by the Council 
of Trent, which 
delegation ob- 
tained permis- 
Sion to print He- 
brew books. 

In 1577 new 
edicts were is- 
sued regarding 
the wearing of 
thebadge. Evil 
times came with 
Vincenzo Gon- 
Zaga(1587- 
1612), who, in 
1590, expelled 
all foreign Jews 
from the city to 
prevent the in- 
crease of the 
Jewish popula- 
tion. In the fol- 
lowing year this 
decree was rein- 
forced by men- 
aces against the 
entire commu- 
nity. On April 
22, 1600, Giu- 
ditta Franchetti, 
eighty years of 
age, was pub- 
liely burned on 
а charge of 
witchcraft, ‘and 
other members 
of the commu- 
nity were sen- 
tenced to heavy 
punishments. 
In 1609, how- 


Jews and Christians. He next forbade Jewish phy- 
sicians to treat Christians without special permission, 
and, at the instance of Pope Clement VIIL, decreed 
(Nov. 7) that the Jews should sell all their real estate 
within a year; he placed all their civie and commer- 
cial affairs under 
the jurisdiction 
of a special offi- 
cial termed 
“commissario 
degli Ebrei,” 
and in certain 
other relations 
they were sub- 
jected to eccle- 
siastical control. 
This oftice of 
Jewish commis- 
sioner existed 
until 1765. In 
1610 the estab- 
lishment of a 
ghetto was de- 
creed, and in 
Feb., 1612, the 
Jews were com- 
pelled to move 
intoit. Thenew 
edict called the 
“Tolleranza 
Generale” sub- 
jected them to 
still more rigor- 
ous treatment; 
it was renewed 
cvery eight 
years, on pay- 
ment of a large 
sum, and re- 
mained in force 
until 1791. 
Charles of 
Rethel, who suc- 
ceeded to the 
dukedom on the 
extinction of the 
house of Gon- 
zaga in 1628, as- 
sured the Jews 
of his favor. 
During thesiege 
of Mantua by 
Emperor Ferdi- 
nand IL, in the 
same year, they 
helped to fortify 
and defend the 





ever, in spite of 


proceedings, the 

Franciscan monk Bartolomeo da Salutivo publicly | 
accused the prince of leniency toward the Jews. | 
As the populace was threatening them, Vincenzo | 
was obliged to interfere sternly iu their behalf | 
(Aug. 14), although at the beginning of the year he | 
had issued orders for the complete separation of | 





city, even break- 


ERA Mantle of the Law, Oriental. А , 
these rigorous (In the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C), ing the Sabbath ; 


and when the 
city was betrayed (1680) to the enemy 1,800 Jews 
were expelled and their property confiscated; nor 
could they return until after many bitter experiences, 
as Abraham Masserani has recounted in his * Ha-Ga- 
lut weha-Pedut? (Venice, 1684). In 1699 the com- 
munity was released from the obli gation of attending. 
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Christian sermons, and about 1700 various Jews re- 
ceived extensive industrial privileges, and were even 

entrusted with the management of state domains. 
"When Mantua came into the possession of the 
Hapsburgs, after the war of the Spanish succession, 
the Austrian governors tried to protect the Jews 
from the many petty annoyances which the latter 
had to suffer through clerical intrigues; for the de- 
cree issued in 1740 by the grand inquisitor of the 
Roman Curia marked the culmination of the perse- 
cution and humiliation of the Jews by Rome. In 
Mantua they were permitted to insti- 


Under tutea suit for compensation for annoy- 
the Haps- ance on the street on the testimony of 
burgs. a single witness. To avoid being in- 


sulted by the students of the gymna- 
sium—it had become customary for the students to 
insult Jews whenever they met them—the Jews 
made a yearly 
payment in kind 
to the principal. 
On special occa- 
sions, as during 
sieges, large as- 
sessments were 
levied upon the 
community, 
which was espe- 
cially taxed dur- 
ing the reign of 
Maria Theresa, 
though under 
her the civic 
status of the 
Jews began to 
improve. In 
1752 the sani- 
tary laws were 
declared to be 
equally binding 
upon Jews and 
Christians, and 
the restriction 
regarding Jew- 
ish physicians 
was abrogated. 

The condition of the Jews improved still further 
when Joseph IL was made coregent. In 1772 they 
were allowed to loan money at the “ montoe-di-pietà, " 
while in 1779 many of the ancient restrictions were 
repealed, the badge was abolished, Jews were ad- 
mitted to the public schools and were allowed to 
acquire real estate, and the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion was suppressed. Under Leopold II. (1790-92) 
а deputation sent to Vienna succeeded in having the 
“Tolleranza Generale” made permanent and in sc- 
curing the repeal of all special taxes on the commu- 
nity, while the emperor declared that he would 
put the Jews on an equality with all other citizens in 
all points compatible with the general welfare. But 
under Francis I. (1792-1835) the Jews had more troub- 
led times and were again heavily taxed. 

The community of Mantua, like all other Italian 
communities, had a period of freedom in 1797, dur- 
ing the French invasion of Italy. Two Jews, David 
Pavia and Felice Coen, were made members of the 
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municipal council, and the latter became also à 
member of the central administration of the district 
of the Mincio, while Rabbi ABRAHAM DE COLOGNA 
was а member of tho cabinet of the Cisalpine Ке- 
publie. "The gates of the ghetto were torn down by 
the people in 1798, but in the following year the city 
was retaken by the Austrians, and the political sus- 
pects, including some Jews, were imprisoned. Zech- 
ariah Carpi has given an account of his suffer- 
ings in his “ Toledot Yizhak" (Cracow, 1892). The 
French, however, soon retook the city, and Napo- 
leon's pro-Jewish legislation wentinto force. Abra- 
ham de Cologna represented Mantua at the Congress 
of Lyons in 1801, and he took part also in the Con- 
vention of Notables at Paris, being made vice-presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrin (1806-7) and subsequently 
president of the consistory. 

In 1814 Mantua again came under Austrian rule. 
The Jews re- 
tained their 
rights, but were 
not permitted to 
hold .public. 
offices, with the 
exception of 
those connected 
with the posses- 
sion of real es- 
tate, and even 
this exception 
was declared to 
be revocable. 
The number of 
Jewish families 
wastobelimited, 
special permis- 
sion being nec- 
essary for immi- 
gration and for 
marriage. Fran- 
cis L, however, 
declared that he 
would endeavor 
to place the 
Jews upon an 
f equality with 
the other citizens, his desire being to see that all 
shared alike in the welfare of the state. He or- 
dered that the rabbis of the community should 
give proof of sufficient secular and religious educa- 
tion. In 1821 Mantua proposed to the communities 
of Lombardy and Venice that a rabbinical seminary 
should be founded, and as a result the institute at 
Padua was opened in 1829. The community con- 
tinued to suffer from its insecure legal status and 
from Ше enmity of the populace, and was imperiled 
by the riots of 1824 and 1842. The Jews did not ob- 
tain full civic liberty until Mantua was incorporated 
in the kingdom of Italy by the peace of 1866. One 
of the heroes of the Italian struggle for unity, Giu- 
seppe Finzr, was а Mantuan Jew. 

The community of Mantua repeatedly held an im- 
At the time of the 
Reraissance it was distinguished for the number of 
itsscholars and liberal thinkers; it was the birthplace 
of Azariah dei Rossr. For a long time the com- 
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munity was obliged to furnish to the dukes of Gon- 
zaga a company of actors who from 1525 to 1597 
gave dramatic representations, which 

Scholars form an important chapter in the early 

and history of the Italian stage. The dra- 

Rabbis.  maturge of the company, Leone Som- 

mo, produced in his “Dialoghi sull’ 
Arte Rappresentativa” the first work of its kind; in 
recognition of his merits as а poet he was made a 
knight, and a member of the Academy of Padua. 
Among the Jewish musicians at the court of Mantua 
were the harpists Abraham dell Aspra and his 
grandson; Isacchino Massarano was distinguished as 
a lutist, a singer, and a dancing-master; Solomon 
Rossi was known asa composer of religious and sec- 
ular songs, while his sister Europa was a singer, 
and her son Anselmo and Davide Cività were es- 
teemed as composers. Mordecai Finzi wasa mathe- 
matician and Abraham Colorni an engineer. Mantua 
was foremost, also, in the sixteenth century in the 
field of Jewish science. As a century previously 
Joseph Colon had taught there, so now the brothers 
Moses and David Provencal were famous as Tal- 
mudists, founding the rabbinical academy which 
flourished down to modern times; while a third 
brother, Judah Moscato, was famous asa preacher 
and philosopher. The brothers Provencal were so 
enthusiastic in the cause of science that David and 
his son Abraham determined to establish a uni- 
versity in their house (1564), and issued a detailed 
prospectus inviting students (* Ha-Lebanon,” v. 418 
et seg. ; “ Berliner Festschrift," рр. 164 е seq). Sub- 
sequently Mantua became the chief seat of the 
cabalists. 

The community of Mantua has had many famous 
rabbis, and a number of rabbinical families whose 
members succeeded one another in office, The most 
noteworthy names are: Dasilea, Brieli, Cases, Co- 
logna, Fano, Jaré, Modena, Mortara, Moscato, Por- 
taleone, Provencal, Dei Rossi, Romanelli, Saraval, 


Viterbi, and Zacuto. Marco Mortara officiated | 


from 1842 until 1894, and was succeeded by Isaiah 
Levi. 

Since the sixteenth century the community has 
had six places of worship: Scuola Grande (built 
1537), transferred a century later to its present site) ; 

Scuola Norsa Torazzo (founded 1513); 

Syna- Scuola Cases (founded 1590); Scuola 
gogues. Beccaria (founded in 1595 over a 
slaughter-house and named after it); 

Scuola Porto (founded 1540); and Scuola Ostiglia 
(founded 1558). In the first three the Italian ritual is 
followed, in the last three the German. Their founda- 
tions have recently been in part united. The com- 
munity owns a large library containing numerous 
manuscripts and important archives, from which 
Stern has published a number of documents. Among 
Mantua’s philanthropic institutions is the Casa di 
Ricovero, an asylum for the aged founded in 1825 
and connected with a foundation for the promotion 
of trade and industry among the Jews and a home 
for apprentices. In 1834 Samuele Trabotti devoted 
his entire fortune to a fund for dowering Jewish 
brides, educating Jewish youths in the arts and 
sciences, establishing prizes for artisans, and reliev- 
ing the sick and the poor. This richly endowed 











foundation absorbed the existing institutions of 

similar character. 
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— Typography: Mantua was among the earliest 
places at whieh Hebrew works were printed. The 
physician Abraham Conat started printing there as 
early as 1476, when he produced the Tur Orah 
Hayyim; some of his productions may have been 
begun even in the preceding year. Ile had the 
merit of producing the only IIebrew incunabulum 
published during its author's lifetime — “Nofet 
Zutim.” His wife, Estellina Conat, made herself 
responsible for the “Behinat ‘Olam,” issued from 
his press after his death. In the printing of Levi 
ben Gershon's Pentateuch, Conat was associated 
with Abraham of Cologne, possibly identical with 
the Abraham de Tintori who afterward emigrated 
to Bologna. Hebrew printing was resumed at Man- 
tua in 1518 by Samuel Latif, who appears to have 
been forced from business a year later by the com- 
petition of the Soncinos. The next printers of He- 
brew books were Christians—the Rufinellis and Phi- 
lipponis (1561-97) ; their printer's sign wasa peacock. 
A large number of Jewish workmen, including Meïr 
Sofer, his son, and his son-in-law, were employed by 
them. In the seventeenth century Eliezer de Italia 
started a Hebrew printing-press (1612), being followed 
by Judah di Perugia in 1622. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Isaac Jaré and Raphael Hayyim di Italia printed 
at Mantua. For reproductions from books printed 
at Mantua see Jewisn ENCYCLOPEDIA, iv. 172, 178, 
205; vii. 961. 
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MANUEL, EUGENE: French educator and 
poet; born at Paris July 13, 1893; died there June 
1, 1901. A grandson on his mother’s side of the 
famous Paris hazzan Lovy, he remained throughout 
his brilliant career intimately attached to the faith 
of his ancestors. After having finished his studies 
at the Collége Charlemagne he entered the Ecole 
Normale (1848-46), where he had as comrades Emile 
Burnouf, Paul Janet, Gaston Boissier, Caro, Alfred 
Méziéres, and Pasteur; all of whom have become 
renowned in the world of letters and science. Man- 
uel became professor of rhetoric successively at the 
colleges of Dijon, Grenoble, Tours, and in the 
lyceums Charlemagne (1849) and Saint-Louis and 
the Collége Rollinin Paris. After the Franco-Prus- 
sian war Jules Simon, having become minister of 
publie instruction, appointed Manuel his *chef du 
cabinet" and in 1872 “directeur du secrétariat.” 

Boon after, Manuel became inspector-general of 
secondary public instruction (1876). He now began 
to devote much of his energy and time to liter- 
ature. Та 1852 he had already published an edition 
of the “Morceaux Choisis des . Œuvres Ly- 
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riques” of Rousseau. His second work, written in 
collaboration with his brother-in-law Lévi-Alvarés 
(1854-58), was in four volumes, and was entitled 
“ La France sous l' Aspect Géographique, Historique 
et Administratif." His earliest poems, “Pages In- 
times,” date from the year 1866, and it was they 
which laid the foundation for his literary fame. 
The ring of patriotism in his *Poàmes Populaires," 
which appeared in 1871, rendered them very popu- 
lar. “Henri Regnault," “ Les Pigeons de Ја Répub- 
lique," * En Voyage,” and * Pendant la Guerre” have 
placed Manuel in the rank of the foremost poets 
of his time. This last dramatic poem and “ Les 
Ouvriers ” were played at the Théâtre Francais with 
Coquelin and Sarah Bernhardt in the leading róles 
(Jan. 17, 1870). About this time “L’Absent” and 
5 Pour les Blessós " were represented at the Théâtre 
Francais. Manuel made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to gain admission to tho Académie Francaise. 

Those of Manucl’s poems which bear a special 
relation to Judaism are: *La Place du Pauvre," 
dedicated to his friend Isidore Cahen, the director 
of the “Archives Israélites”; “Le Verset”; “Та 
Prière”; * Cain et Abel”; and “ Les Trois Peuples " 
(Jerusalem, Athens, Rome). His biography of his 
grandfather Israel Lovy, in the “ Archives Israélites” 
(1850), deserves special mention. For twenty years 
Manuel was professor of Greck and Latin litera- 
ture at the Jewish Theological Seminary at Paris, 
and he was one of the six founders of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, remaining a member of that 
institution until his death. After the death of 
Michel Alcan, Manuel was elected to represent the 
Jews of Lyons in the Central Consistory of the Jews 
of France (1877) He was a commander of the 
Legion of Honor. On Oct. 27, 1901, the Société 
Historique d'Auteuil et de Passy, of which he was 
one of the founders, placed а memorial tablet on 
the house in which the poet died. 
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R. E. J. xlvi. 
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MANUSCRIPTS: The first materials used for 
writing were such substances as stone, wood, and 
metal, upon which the characters were engraved 
with a stylus. At a very early time, however, ani- 
mal substances were employed, and letters were 
written upon them with various liquid preparations. 
The usual word for a written document, *sefer,? 
which occurs 182 times in different forms in the 
Bible, and is to be supplied in many places, as, for 
instance, with *' Torah," designates 
the skin of an animal, the writing 
material anciently employed by the 
Orientals, and not papyrus. The 
usual word for writing, “katab,” the fundamental 
meaning of which is “to place signs in succession,” 
is found in the Bible 220 times (Blau, “Studien zum 
Althebriiischen Buchwesen,” pp. 9 et seg.). For 
private writing in the first centuries of the common 
era various materials were used, including clay 
tablets for bills. Books might be written only on 
skins of animals, of which three kinds were prepared 
—“ gewil,” *kelaf," and “doksostos.” Gewil is the 
plain hide with the hair scraped off (¢.e., leather); 


Writing 
Material. 











kelat is parchment, made by paring away the skin, 
and which received the writing upon the flesh side 
(i.e, а membrane); doksostos is another form of 
parchment (20. pp. 22 et seq.). 

Copies of the Bible were, as a rule, made from 
whole skins, as at the present day, which were pre- 
pared from clean animals. To this the copyist 
(*sofer") himself generally attended. 
A gaon says, “We have never seen a 
Torah scroll which was written on 
parchment.” There is a possibility, 
however, that in ancient times there were Biblical 
books written on papyrus; in regard to non-Bib- 
lical writings this supposition ig even probable, The 
skin used for writing was ruled, and there were spe- 
cial regulations for margins and for the number of 
lines. Only black, effaceable ink, which was re- 
newed when necessary, might be used for Biblical 
works. Metallic ink was known, but was forbidden. 
The Letter of Aristeas (29 176-179), however, re- 
lates that the copy of the Bible sent by the high 
priest to the Egyptian king Ptolemy was written in 
gold, and the Talmud also speaks of gold-writing, 
which may have been a Jewish invention (Blau, l.e. 
рр. 18, 150 et seg. ; see Index). 

Both the Jewish and the non-Jewish world in 
antiquity had books in the form of scrolls (Isa. 

xxxiv. 4; Job xxxi. 85-86; Jer. xxxvi. ; 
Scroll and Ezek. ii. 8-9; Ps. xl. 8; Zech. v. 1). 
Codex. In post-Biblical times the employment 
of such scrolls may be traced for a 
thousand years, and in copies of the Pentateuch for 
ihe synagogue this usage has survived until the 
present time. Both the Letter of Aristeas (0.¢.) 
and I Macc. iii. 48 speak of scrolls. On the arch of 
Titus a man is depicted carrying on his back a long 
roll undoubtedly a representation of the Torah 
scroll of the Temple of Jerusalem, which was taken 
to Rome (see Josephus, “B. J.” vii. 5, § 5). The 
Talmud and Midrash know books only in this form 
(Blau, l.e. pp. 40-48), and the Christian documents 
of the first three centuries testify also to the use of 
rolls (Schulze, in “Greifswalder Studien Hermann 
Cremer Dargebracht,” pp. 148-158). When and 
where the codex form first appeared among the Jews 
is as yet unknown. It is not impossible that the 
word “diftera,” in Soferim iii. 6, designates a co- 
dex. The oldest complete and dated manuscript 
of the Bible, the codex of the Prophets at St. 
Petersburg, was written in 916. In ancient times 
school children had tablets for their first lessons in 
reading and writing, while wax tablets (wivak) were 
in gencral use among citizens, so that the prototype 
of the book was familiar from a very early period. 
There is, therefore, no need to assume foreign influ- 
ence, whether Greco-Roman or Oriental and Chris- 
tian, to explain the devclopment of the scroll into 
the codex. The transition probably began in the 
seventh century and proceeded gradually, since no 
distinct mention of a codex has yet been discovered 
in the Talmud and Midrash. 

The books of antiquity were always of small size 
(IL Kings xxii. 8-10; II Chron. xxxiv. 10 ef seg. ; 
Neh. viii. 1 et seg. ; see references from the Talmud, 
Midrash, and classic literature in Blau, Г.о. pp. "19 et 
seq.), and people sat cross-legged when reading them. 
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The largest scroll, the official copy of the Torah, 
which was used in the Second Temple had at most 
a height of six and a diameter of two 


Size, Com- handbreadths (čb. pp. 76 et seg.). The 
pass, and smallness of the books was compen- 
Distribu- sated by the minuteness of the charac- 

tion. ters (7b. p. 79 et seg.). The contents of 


a manuscript might be very small, as, 
for example, one of the Book of Obadiah, or the origi- 
nal roll of fasts (e. 100 c.E.), while the normal size 
probably never exceeded that of the collection of the 
Twelve Prophets. At the time of the first selection 
of the canon (e. 4th cent. B.c.) large scrolls could not 
have been popular, as is shown by the division of the 
Torah into five parts, by the division of the Book of 
the History of the Kings into the books of Samuel 
and Kings, by the separation of the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah from the Chronicles, and by other 
instances. About the year 100 c.z., however, there 
were certainly collective scrolls which contained the 
three sections of the Bible in one roll each, while 
there were even some which included all the books 
of the Scriptures in one large roll. Such a one, 
probably, was the Hexapla of Origen. There was, 
moreover, no lack of copies of single portions, 
which contained a section of a book, such as the 
Roll of Jealousy (= Num. v. 11-23, ete.; Blau, le. 
pp. 46-70). 

The preparation of books has had an eventful his- 
tory. At the time of the chroniclers (c. 8d cent. B.C.) 
Bible copies were rare; they had been almost entirely 
destroyed by the Syrians before the Maccabean 
revolt. Afterward, however, their number increased 
steadily, since it was made incumbent on every one 
to write a copy of the Torah for himself, and each 
congregation owned at least one. In the Talmudic 
period there was an enormous number of copies, es- 
pecially as it was customary to wear portions of 
the Bible (chiefly Torah rolls) around the arm as 
amulets. Manuscripts of the Bible were found also 
in heathen families, and pagans even liked to trade 
in these books, which they were able to write them- 
selves. Christians converted from Judaism or pagan- 
ism owned many Hebrew writings (čb. pp. 84-97). 
In consequence of the ever-increasing demand a kind 
of book-trade developed as early as 
the first century. In general, how- 
ever, people ordered their manu- 
Scripts direct from the copyist, accord- 
ing to ancient custom. The Apocrypha, the original 
of which has been lost, and other non-Biblical He- 
brew books, were not in special demand and did not 
circulate in large numbers. 

The high value placed upon the Scriptures is evi- 
denced by the great care taken for their preserva- 
tion. The scrolls were wound on a stick, the Torah 
on two sticks. Coverings of various kinds served 
to protect them, and cases of various forms were 
used for keeping them. The rolls were firmly tied 
with a cord, and sometimes they were sealed to pre- 
vent any one from reading them with- 
out permission (7d. pp. 173-188 et seq.). 
When worn out the manuscripts of the 
Bible were protected against profana- 
tion by being placed in the coffins of dead scribes. 
In consequence of this custom not a single Bib- 


Book- 
Trade. 
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lical manuscript has been preserved from an- 
cient times, nor is there any hope that one will ever 
come to light. Nevertheless, a few archetypes which 
existed in antiquity are mentioned. In the first 
rank among these stands the copy of the Torah of 
ihe Second Temple, already noted (I Macc., Intro- 
duction; II Maec. ii. 14; Josephus, “Ant.” v. 1, 
517; Blau, Zc. pp. 99 et seq.). «The Book of the 
Court " (M. KX. iii. 4a e£ al.) was the copy from which 
the high priest read on the Day of Atonement and 
which served as a model (Blau, l.c. p. 107). 

Three other codices from the Temple court are 
mentioned: *Sefer Me'on," *Sefer Za'atute," and 
“Sefer Hi," and they still served as models at the 
beginning of the fourth century (ib. p. 104). After 
the destruction of the Temple the Torah of the cele- 
brated copyist R. Meir, the codex of Emperor 
Severus, and others (ib. p. 111) are mentioned, while 
from post-Talmudic times date-the codices of Hillel, 
Sanbuki, and others. The most celebrated was the 
codex of Ben Asher, used by Maimonides (H. L. 
Strack, "Prolegomena Critica in Vetus Testamen- 
tum Hebraicum"). See Brsrg MANUSCRIPTS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Löw, Graphische Requisiten bei den Ju- 

den, Leipsie, 1870-71; L. Blau, Studien zum Althebrüischen 

Buehwesen und zur Biblischen Litteratur- und. Textge- 

Schichte, Budapest and Strasburg, 1902 (where a full bibliog- 

raphy is given); idem, Ucber den Einfluss des Althebrii- 

ischen Buchiwesens, in Berliner Festschrift, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1903 (also printed separately). 

J. L. B. 


It is now necessary to inquire how the Hebrew 
manuscripts collected in various public and private 
libraries were written, and in what form the mate- 
rial of which they consist was presented. The time 
over which the inquiry extends ranges, roughly 
speaking, from about the year 900 of the common 
era down to the present day, though in some in- 
stances, notably in the case of papyri, an earlier 
period is referred to. For inscriptions on stone, 
metal, and other hard substances see PALEOGRAPHY. 

I. Materials Used to Receive Writing.— 
Papyrus (Greek, «ázvpoc, from the ancient Egyptian 
word “p-apa”; but in Herodotus always f69Aoc, no 
doubt also from an Egyptian term ; Hebrew, * neyar," 
apparently representing the Arabic “naur”): The 
number of Hebrew papyri hitherto discovered is 
quite insignificant as compared with the numer- 
ous classical papyri recently brought into Europe 
from Egypt. There is the small number of Egyp- 
tian-Aramaic papyri belonging tothe late Ptolemaic 
or early Roman period, of which the British Museum 
papyrus No. cvi.*is a good representative specimen 

(see the first specimen of writing on 

Earliest Plate I. ; also * Proc, Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 
Papyri. xxv., parts 4апа 5). Some pieces da- 
ting from the sixth to the ninth century 

have been described by Steinschneider, Ch wolson, 
and others (for references see bibliography below). 
The Cambridge University Library possesses a muti- 
lated liturgical codex assigned to the ninth century. 
The papyrus of the Decalogue in the same library, 
first described by S. A. Cook (“Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch." xxv., part i.; see Jew. Encyc. iv. 498, s.v. 
DECALOGUE), may be assigned to the sixth or seventh 
century (see Pl. III., No. 59). A few Oxford frag- 
ments, probably of the sixth century, have been 
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described by A. Cowley in “J. Q. R." Oct., 1902 (see 
pi. L, No. 2). 

Skins (Hebrew, “‘or,” known also as *gewil"; 
Greek, бф ра, a term which in early times was trans- 
ferred to papyrus, and was later on applied to vellum 
also): None of the skin was peeled off, but the hair 
was carefully rubbed away ; for it was the hair side 
that was used for writing upon. The ancient rule of 
using only skins for Torah rolis has not, however, 
been universally followed in the period under con- 
sideration. The Yemenite rolls (Pentateuch, Esther, 
and ләп лур) are indeed all of red skin; and the 
Pentateuch rolls written in the eighteenth century 
for the Jews of K'ai-Fung-Foo, China (e.g., Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 19,250), are of white leather. The 
oldest Pentateuch roll (14th cent., Spanish origin) in 
the British Museum is also of leather; but there are 
many specimens on vellum belonging to the six- 
teenth century and onward. Of the forty-seven 
Karaite Pentateuch rolls in the Imperial Library, 
St. Petersburg, only five are of leather, the remain- 
ing forty-two being of vellum. This proportion no 
doubt represents the greater deviation among the Ka- 
raites from the old synagogue rolls. For the Book 
of Esther vellum appears to have been more largely 
used than for the Torah. A roll of the Haftarot on 
leather, written in Corfu in 1560, found its way into 
Europe a few years ago. For manuscripts in book 
form skins would in early times have been naturally 
superseded by parchment or vellum as material fitted 
for receiving writing on both sides. 

Parchment and Vellum (Hebrew, “kelaf” and 
“doksostos,” for the exact meaning of which sec 
above): For practical purposes, that is to say, so far 
as the manuscripts now under consideration are con- 
cerned, it is enough to remark that “kelaf,” not un- 
like the term “parchment” in its more restricted 
sense, signifies the rougher article, while by * doksos- 
tos,” as by the term “ vellum,” the finer variety is 
meant. The Jews were no doubt at all times adepts 
in the artof producing parchment and vellum, as they 
had so much need of the materials, and as a religious 
intehtion during the manufacture was considered 
important; but their art would naturally be condi- 
tioned, to a large extent at any rate, by the degree 
of perfection attained in it in the countries where 
they were domiciled. The finest kinds of vellum 
used for Hebrew manuscripts were of Spanish and 
Italian origin. As examples of the former may be 
mentioned Brit. Mus, MS. Or. 5866 (liturgy, mid- 
dle of 15th cent.: thin vellum, delicately worked, 
smooth surface), and Brit. Mus. MSS. Or. 2626-2628 
(Bible, 1482-1483: stout, crisp, and pretty smooth). 
A fine specimen of Italian vellum of about the mid- 
dle of the same century is furnished by Brit. Mus. 
MSS. Add. 19,444-19,445 (Florentine liturgy: mate- 
rial very carefully prepared and slightly tinted). 
Rougher sorts of material were to be found by the 
side of the finer kind in both countries. 

Among representative codices of earlier times, the 
British Museum Pentateuch dating from the ninth 
century (MS. Or. 4445, apparently of Babylonian 
origin) consists of strong, crisp, and very smooth 
vellum. Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 5720 (probably of 
carly part of 12th cent.; also of Eastern origin) is 
hard and strong, with surface not very smooth. 

VITI.—20 
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The British Museum copy of the Mahzor Vitry (MSS. 
Add. 27,200-27,201: 12th cent.; French origin) is 
written ona very inferior sort of mate- 
rial. French as well as German vellum 
employed for Hebrew in the Middle 
Ages is, in fact, asa rule coarse as com- 
pared with the Spanish and Italian 
kinds; but Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 11,689 (collection of 
works, 19th cent.), from the south of France, is an 
example of exceedingly fine, smooth vellum. The 
vellum used for Hebrew charters in England in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (note especially the 
large collection belonging to Westminster Abbey) is 
fairly good, though finenessof manufacture can not 
be expected in material used for this particular pur- 
pose. Some of the early examples of vellum (11th 
and 12th cent.) found in the Cairo Genizah are stout 
and smooth ; other specimens are of a rougher man- 
ufacture, No example of purple-stained vellum, of 
which there are fair numbers among Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, has so far come to light among 
Hebrew ones. On the comparative use of vellum 
and paper see below. 

Paper (Greek, wázvpoc, name taken over from 
* papyrus" ; called also * charta bombycina,” * charta 
Damascena,” etc. ; Hebrew, 4", also taken over from 
the Hebrew name for papyrus): This material was 
known to the Chinese at а very early period; and 
the Arabs are said to have first learned its use at 
Samarcand about the middle of the eighth century 
(for an account of recent researches on this matter 
see “J. R. A. S." Oct., 1908, first article, where further 
references will be found). A Judeo-Persian docu- 
ment lately brought from Khotan, written (in Per- 
sian in Hebrew characters) on paper, appears to be- 
long to the eighth century (seo *J. R. A. S." Oct., 
1908, fifth article. Another extant example of a 
Judzo-Persian document is dated 1020 (*J. Q. R.” 
1899, pp. 671 et seq.). 

The Karaites, standing as they did in very close 
connection with the Arab world, and being also less 
tied by this kind of conservatism, appear to have 
used no other material than paper for their manu- 
scripts in book form. Karaite collections of man- 
uscripts are, therefore, an excellent means of study- 
ing the kinds of paper made in Palestine, Egypt, 
and Turkey during a practically uninterrupted pe- 
riod from the tenth century onward. Thus Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 2540 (Exodus: Hebrew text in Arabic 
characters; see the first two specimens on PI. IV., 
col. 2) belongs to the tenth century. Among the 
dated Karaite manuscripts are found specimens be- 

longing to 1004, 1024, 10277, 1211, 1331, 
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Karaite 1564, 1614, 1700, 1744, and 1869. 
Manu- Like early Oriental paper generally, 
scripts. the older kind of Karaite paper (ap- 


parently made for the most part of 
fine linen rag) is stout, of a yellowish tint, and with 
a glossy surface. In later times the yellowish tint 
gradually disappears, the texture becomes rougher, 
and the surface less smooth. The early specimens 
of paper used by the Karaites are, moreover, much 
finer than the Khotan Hebrmo-Persian document 
(probably Chinese paper) already referred to. An 
early dated example of a Rabbinite manuscript on 
paper is Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 78 (1192; Rashi’s com- 
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mentary оп Baba Mezi‘a, written in the East) А 
British Museum copy of the “Tahkemoni” (MS. 
Add. 27,113; Spanish Oriental writing) is dated 1282. 
The last-named two manuscripts show the same kind 
of slight yellowish tint; but the paper of the second 
is thicker than that of the first. A specimen of 
Italian paper of 1368-64 is furnished by Cambridge 
University Library MSS. Dd. 11, 12; and Brit. Mus. 
MS. Add. 27,293 (also of about the middle of the 
14th cent.) is a specimen of fairly early Spanish 
paper. 

The European Jews were slow in allowing paper 
to displace vellum; for though several paper-fac- 
tories are known to have existed in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (indeed, the earliest known 
mention of paper made in Europe occurs in the 
tract of Peter, Abbot of Cluny, 1122-50), there аге 
comparatively few Hebrew paper manuscripts of 
the fourteenth century. There is a fair number of 
the following century; and the proportion kept on 
growing until the use of paper became quite com- 
mon among the Jews from the seventeenth century 
onward. 

Egypt as a center of Arab life would naturally 
abound in paper manuscripts fairly early; and the 

contents of the Cairo Genizah accord- 


Paper in ingly include specimens dated 832 (in 
Egypt. the possession of E. N. Adler) 977, 
1005, etc. (at the British Museum and 

elsewhere). In Yemen paper was used by the Jews 


pretty freely side by side with vellum from the 
ffteenth century and probably earlier. "The older 
specimens of Yemenite paper often show an exag- 
gerated kind of yellow tint. For the rest, the Jews 
of the different countries would naturally depend on 
the paper manufactured there; and the information 
contained, e.g.,in Sir E. M. 'Thompson's “ Greek and 
Latin Paleography," will, therefore, be found to 
apply to Hebrew manuscripts also in so far as vol- 
lum сап be shown to have in some degree given 
place to paper. 

II. Writing-Fluids, etc.: The ink (Hebrew, 
“deyo”; Arabian variety, * hibr ") used by the Jews 
during the period here considered would naturally 
be much the same as that used by their Gentile 
neighbors in different countries. On the manufac- 
ture of ink generally see Thompson, l.e. pp. 50, 51. 
The ink sanctioned by Maimonides, and no doubt 
used by him for writing his own scroll of the Law, 
was, according to a responsum discovered a few 
years ago, made of oil, pitch, resin, gum arabic, etc. 
By burning these substances a soot was formed 
which was mixed with gum and honey, and the thin 
slices formed of it were finally dissolved in an infu- 
sion of galls (see “J. Q. R.” July and Oct., 1899). 
Vitriol (DINIPIP; axáAkavOoc) is expressly excluded 
by Maimonides, though he does not absolutely 
forbid it. Ilis point is that the ink 
should cleave firmly to the vellum, 
but that, at the same time, one should 
be able to erase it (on this point, as 
on the preparation of ink generally, see Low, * Gra- 
phische Requisiten und Erzeugnisse bei den Juden,” 
p. 145; and Ixx). 

With regard to the appearance of the ink actually 
used in the manuscripts now under observation, it 
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Should be noted that Torah rolls are all written 
with black ink (though early Samaritan scrolls are 
written with ink of a reddish hue). Brit. Mus. MS. 
Or. 4445 (9th cent.) and in fact many of the early 
manuscripts written in the East are in black or 
bluish black. Several of the finest Spanish codices 
Show a yellow tint, while the finer sort of Italian 
manuscripts present a more or less violet one. Ger- 
man ink is generally black, though not very pro- 
nouncedly so. Early Cairo Genizah fragments often 
show a yellow tint; but Yemenite ink is usually 
black. 

Red ink is sometimes, though but rarely, used 
alternately with the usual writing-fluid. Pigments 
of different kinds, though generally red, are some- 
times used for initial words, ete. On the use of gold 
as a writing-fluid see p. 818 under “Illuminations.” 

With regard to writing-instruments, only the reed 
(“Ikulmos”; xáAauoc) and the quill pen need be con- 
sidered here. It is difficult to say when the quill 
came into use, and for how long the reed was used 
alongside of it. Syrian scribes are known to have 
used the quill as far back as 509 (Wright, “Cat. 
Syriac MSS. in Brit. Mus." p. xxvii.); and the Os- 
trogoth Theodoric (c. 454-526) is reported to have 
used a quill for writing his name. The reed, on the 

other hand, continued in use to some 

Kinds of extent through the Middle Ages, and 


Pens. appears to have survived in Italy into 
the fifteenth century (Thompson, l.e. 
р. 49). Several early Hebrew codices of Eastern 


origin appear to have been written with a reed; but 
the greater suitability of the more flexible quill 
pen could not have been overlooked by Jewish 
scribes even in comparatively carly times. 

III. Forms of Books: Apart from contracts of 
small size(“ get," “shetar halizah,” etc.), which would 
naturally be preserved flat, there call for considera- 
tion (1) the roll and (2) manuscripts in book form. 

The Roll (Hebrew, * megillah "; Latin, * volumen"; 
used only for the five scrolls, the Torah roll itself 
being always called “Sefer Torah”): This consists 
of a number of strips of leather or vellum sewed to- 
gether to forma continuous whole. Itis, at one end, 
fixed to astick round which it is rolled; and it is 
usually provided with a flat, round border-piece at 
top and bottom to keep the roll even. The number 
of columns to a strip varies considerably; and there 
is also great diversity in the height of rolls. Brit. 
Mus. MS. Harley 7619, which is about 263 ins. high, 
is probably one of the largest extant. Esther rolls 
are sometimes of very diminutive dimensions. A 
very remarkable and perhaps unique specimen of a 
roll is Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 26,883 (containing caba- 
listic prayers written in Italy in the 15th cent.), which, 

though measuring about 125 ins. from 


Size of end to end (the height being about 44 
Rolls. ins.),is all of one piece instead of con- 


sisting of strips sewed together. The 
vellum of this roll is very fine; and the workman- 
ship in straightening out so long a piece must have 
been exceedingly claborate. Rolls of Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes are 
far less frequent than those of Esther. The Yemen- 
ite rolls of the пзп nsp (to which the haftarah for 
the Ninth of Ab is found attached), as also a leather 
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roll of 1560 containing the haftarot, have already 
been mentioned.. For Karaite Torah rolls consult 
Harkavy and Strack, “Catalog der Hebrüischen 
Bibelhandschriften zu St. Petersburg," Nos. 1-47. 
For Samaritan rolls see Harkavy, “Catalog der He- 
brüischen und Samaritanischen Handschriften der 
Kaiserlichen Oeffentlichen Bibliothek " (in Russian), 
8t. Petersburg, 1875. ` 

Manuscripts in Book Form: Manuscripts in book 
form date from the whole period under consideration, 
and were doubtless in use for a number of centuries 
before. Most of the early codices that have been 
preserved are very large. Thus Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
4445 measures about 16} ins. by 18 ins.; the St. 
Petersburg codex of 916, about 14$ ins. by 121 
ins.; the Vatican codex of Ше Sifra, dating from 
1078, about 192 ins. by 10 ins.; the British Museum 
copy of the Mabzor Vitry, about 154 ins. by 12 ins. 
Small sizes are, however, not wanting. German 
codices of the Bible and liturgy written in the thir- 
teenth апа fourteenth centuries are generally very 
large. Among manuscripts written in Italy the 
quarto and octavo sizes are much more common 
than in Germany. Spanish Bible codices of the 
thirteenth to thefifteenth century are asa rule hand- 
some quartos; but the comparatively few Spanish 
service-books extant are usually very small, proba- 
bly on account of the proscription 
under which Jewish worship lay in 
Spain, and owing to the fact that 
small volumes could be more easily 
hidden away.  North-Africau manuscripts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are more often 
octavos than quartos. Yemenite Bible codices are 
generally folios, and liturgies either folios or quar- 
tos. The Karaites had a great predilection for the 
octavo size. : : 

In the arrangement of quires (generally 8 or 10 
leaves to a gathering), etc., Hebrew manuscripts do 
not differ from contemporary Latin and Greek ones; 
and the student may, therefore, be referred to gen- 
eral works on paleography. When a Hebrew vel- 
lum manuscript is opened, *the two pages before 
the reader have the same appearance, either the yel- 
low tinge of the hair side or the whiter surface of 
the flesh side? (Thompson, l.e. pp. 62-68). There is 
usually at the end of each quire à catehword in- 
dicating the first word of the next quire. Signa- 
tures in IIebrew letters—in the case of Hebrew- 
Arabic works, sometimes in either Arabic letters or 
numerals—were generally placed in the left-hand 
lower corner on the last page of a quire, but occa- 
sionally in the right-hand upper corner of the first 
page. In some cases both methods were adopted. 
In Karaite manuscripts the signatures are often in 
the left-hand upper corner of the first page. 

The ruling of Hebrew manuscripts is not different 
from that observable in contemporary classical ones. 
There are usually perpendicular lines to mark off 
the columns, besides the horizontal 
ruling. The prickings in the margin 
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Scripts. Ше horizontal lines have in many cases 
been cut away in the process of bind- 
ing. The writing sometimes depends from the 


ruled line instead of standing on it; so, e.g., Brit. 
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Mus. MS. Or. 4445 (9th cent.; comp. Blau, “Stu- 
dien zum Althebrüischen Buchwesen,” p. 147). 
The earlier codices of large size have usually either 


"iwo(&g; St. Petersburg codex of the year 916) or 


three columns (е.7., Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 4445) (see 
Blau, Le. pp. 188-189). Manuscripts of small size 
generally exhibit but one column to a page. In 
later times the single column became much more 
frequent even in manuscripts of larger size. 

IV. Styles of Writing: The style of writing 
Hebrew has in euch country been influenced more 
or less by causes similar to those which produced 
what may fairly be called national differences in 
calligraphy generally. So far as Europe is con- 
cerned, Hebrew penmanship most probably was 
brought first to.the countries of the southern 
coast, more especially to Spain and Italy; and 
spread thence into France, Germany, and divers 
other countries, assuming various modifications in 
its course. The locality in which a manuscript was 
written is, however, not always a safe guide to the 
kind of calligraphy used, as it sometimes happened 
that a scribe belonging to one part of the world 
prosecuted his profession for a longer or shorter 
time in a different country. 1% should also be re- 

marked that after the introduction of 


Copying printing there arose a tendency to copy 

from . from printed forms; so that, in Europe 
Printed at any rate, the square character has 
Forms. for several centuries past been almost 


everywhere conforming to one par- 
ticular form of calligraphy. The earlier printed 
books were, it is true, set up in types that were 
cut differently in different countries (compare 
especially the early Spanish with the early Italian 
printed books); but the Spanish forms soon super- 
seded all the others, and they have on account of 
their greater regularity ever since maintained their 
ground both in printing and in writing. 

In the following observations the specimens of 
writing given in the accompanying four plates are 
referred to their sources and localities, and attention 
is occasionally directed to some peculiarities of pen- 
manship. As a rule, however, the specimens are 
left to speak for themselves. 

A. Square Writing: This series is, for the sake of 
completeness, preceded by two lines taken from the 
above-mentioned British Museum papyrus No. cvi.* 
(belonging to the late Ptolemaic or early Roman 
period), as the Hebrew-Aramaic writing then used 
exhibits a close affinity with the Palmyrene charac- 
ter, and thus forms an important link in the transi- 
tion to the square character. Then follow speci- 
mens of: 

Бату Oriental (Nos. 2-8): No. 2 is taken from an 
Oxford papyrus belonging to the sixth or seventh 
century (*J. ©. R." xvi., No. 61); No. 8, from the 
Hebreeo-Persian document (apparently of the Sth 
cent.) lately brought from Khotan in centra! Asia 
and already referred to; No. 4, from Brit. Mus. MS. 
Or. 4445 (9th cent.); No. 5, from the St. Petersburg 


©бойех of the Later Prophets (dated 916) ; No. 6, from 


Codex Gaster No. 150 (belonging to about the same 
period); No. 7, from a contract (dated 980) on vel- 
lum, brought to the British Museum from the Cairo 
Genizah; No. 8, from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 1407 (Per- 
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sian origin, probably 11th cent.). With regard to 
No. 3 it should be noted that though the final 
“nun” (of which, however, no instance appears in 
the specimen) is long in the document, this is no 
mark of later date; for the long form of the letter 
appears in early papyri (as in specimen No. 2). In 
Nos. 4-6 the final “nun” is uniformly short. No. 8 
shows the superlinear punctuation combined with 
the ordinary mode of accentuation. 

Syro-Egyptian (Nos. 9-11): No. 9 is taken from a 
Hebrew letter, dated 1055, brought to the British 
Museum from the Cairo Genizah; No. 10, from the 
text of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), also from 
the Cairo Genizah (11th-19th cent.); No. 11, from 
Pl. I. of Neubauer’s portfolio of facsimiles (referred 
to hereafter as * Neubauer ”) printed to illustrate his 
catalogue of Oxford manuscripts (12th-13th cent.). 
In No. 9 note the peculiar combined form of by 
(which is really Rabbinic), The mark over the sec- 
ond word of lino 2 in No. 10 refers to a marginal 
note in the original. In No. 11 both the punctua- 
tion and the accentuation are Superlinear. 

Spanish (Nos. 19-15): No. 12 is taken from the 
Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 5720 (11th cent.); No. 18, 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2201 (dated 1246); No. 
14, from a Bible codex belonging to the Earl of 
Leicester (13th cent. ; see C. D. Ginsburg, * Facsim- 
iles," London, 1898); No. 15, from Brit, Mus. MS. Or. 
2626 (dated 1488). No. 12 may fairly be described 
as representing a transition Stage from the early 
Oriental square writing to the Spanish, 

Italian (Nos. 16-18): No. 16 is taken from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Arundel Or. 9 (dated 1216); No. 17, from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2736 (dated 1890); No. 18, from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 18,699 (handwriting of Abra- 
ham Farissol, dated 1478). It should here be re- 
marked that instead of tho Square writing in tho 
proper sense of the word, Italian scribes often em- 
ploy for Bible codices the semi-Rabbinic character 
exemplified in No. 45 (see below). 

Franeo- German (Nos. 19-21): No. 19 is taken from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 10,455 (dated 1310); No. 20, 
from Cambridge University Library Mss. Ee, 8, 9 
(dated 1347; see the “ Oriental Series of the Palwo- 
graphical Society" [hereafter referred to as “О. 
8.”], PL XLI); No. 21, from Neubauer, Pl. XI. 
(written before 1471). Note especially the sloping 
character of No. 90, a peeuliar mark of German 
writing. 

Greek (Nos. 22-24): No, 99 is taken from the 
Carlsruhe codex of the Prophets (dated 1105-6; 
“0. 8.» PL LXXVIL); No. 98, from Brit. Mus, 
MS. Add. 27,205 (dated 1179); No. 24, from Neu- 
bauer, Pl. ХХІ. (written before 1263). 

Yemenite (Nos. 25-28): No. 95 is taken from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 2378 (13th-14th cent.); No, 96, from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 9370 (dated 1460-61); No. 27, 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 9910 (dated 1468); No. 
38, from Neubauer, Pl. XXXI. (dated 1561). 

Varia (Nos. 29-31): No. 29 is taken from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 9496, showing Karaite square wri- 
ting of apparently the thirteenth century; No. 80, 
from a Pentateuch roll written for the Jews of K'ai- 
Fung-Foo, China (18th cent.; Brit. Миз. MS. Add. 
19,250; showing the dependence of Chinese on Per- 
sian writing); No, 91, from Neubauer, Pl. XXXIX. 





(sce Harkavy, * Neuaufgefundene Bibelhandschrift. 
en," Table II.—perhaps a forgery). 

B. Square Rabbinic or Semi-Rabbinic Writing: This 
series shows an approximation in greater or less de- 
gree to the freer Rabbinic style of writing, 

Syro- Egyptian (Nos. 92-88): No. 82 is taken from 
ап Oxford papyrus of the sixth or seventh century 
(see “J. Q. R.” xvi., No. 61); No. 33, from a manu- 
script of the above-mentioned Hebrew Ecclesiasticus 
(perhaps 9th cent.) belonging to E. N. Adler: No. 
34, from the Genizah document Brit. Mus. MS. Or, 
5588 (dated 1008); No. 35, from the Genizah docu- 
ment Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5536 (dated 1015); No, 86, 
from the Genizah document Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5545 
(dated 1089); No. 37, from the Genizah document 
Brit. Mus. M8. Or. 5551 (dated 1151); No. 88, from 
Neubauer, Pl. IV. (signature of Maimonides) The 
Rabbinic tendency in No. 35 is only slight; but 
the n is written freely, and the general appearance 
of the specimen shows aflinity with semi-Rabbinic. 
It is necessary to note the slighter approximation of 
the square to the freer Rabbinic forms. 

Spanish and North-African (Nos. 39-42): No. 89 
is taken from Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 5530 (13th 
cent.); No, 40, from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5866 (mid- 
dle of 15th cent.); No, 41, from Brit. Mus, MS. Or. 
5600 (15th cent.); No, 42, from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 
19,780 (17th cent.). No. 40 appears to be of deci- 
dedly Spanish origin, the remaining three numbers 
being North-A frican (No. 49 can be definitely located 
as Algerian). 

Italian (Nos. 48-46): No. 43 is taken from the 
Leyden copy of the Talmud Yerushalmi (dated 1981; 
see “О. б.” Pl. LVL); No. 44, from Brit. Mus. MS. 
Add. 18,690 (written between 1889 and 1350); No. 
45, from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 19,944 (dated 1441); 
No. 46, from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 1081 (dated 1390). 
No. 46 appears to show French characteristics com- 
bined with Italian ones, 

Franco-German (Nos. 47-50): No. 47 is taken 
from the Vatican copy of the Sifra (dated 1078; see 
“О. S." PL XC); No. 48, from Brit. Mus. MS. 
Add. 27,214 (dated 1091); No. 49, from Brit. Mus, 
MS. Arundel Or. 51 (dated 1189); No. 50, from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 5466 (dated 1690) In Nos. 47-49 the 
tendency to semi-Rabbinic is but slight. 

Greek (No. 51): This specimen is taken from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Harley 5583 (15th-16th cent.). 

Yemenite (Nos. 52-58): No, 52 is taken from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 4837 (a fine copy of Ibn Janah's 
* Kitab al-Usul,? 14th cent.); No. 58, from Neu- 
bauer, Pl. XXXII. (dated 1491). 

Катайе (Nos. 54-56): No. 54 is taken from Neu- 
bauer, PL. XXXIV. (13th-14th cent.); No. 55, 10. 
Pl. XXXV. (written before 1858); No. 56, 2b. Pl. 
XXXVI. (dated 1747). 

Persian(Nos.57-58): No. 97 istaken from Brit. Mus. 
MS. Or. 5446 (Pentateuch in Persian; dated 1819); 
No. 58, from Brit. Mus, MS. Or. 2451 (dated 1483). 

C. Rabbinic Writing: This series exhibits various 
Styles of writing of a decided Rabbinic character, 

Eurly Oriental (Nos. 59-60): No. 59 is taken from 
the Decalogue papyrus referred to above (probably 
Gth or 7th cent.); No. 60, from Brit. Mus. М8. Or. 
78 (perhaps written at Mosul; dated 1190). 

Syro- Egyptian. (Nos. 61-63): No. 61 is taken from 
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Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5519 (12th cent.); No. 62, from 
Neubauer, Pl. III. (18th-14th cent.) ; No. 68, 2b. Pl. 
VI. (14th cent. ?). 

Spanish (Nos. 64-65): No. 64 is taken from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 14,763 (dated 1978); No. 65, from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5866 (middle of 15th cent. ; for 
semi-Rabbinic forms from the same manuscripts sce 
No. 40). 

North- African, ete. (Nos. 66-68): No. 66 is taken 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27,113 (dated 1282); No. 
67, from Neubauer, Pl. VII. (dated 1480; described 
as Syrian Rabbinic Maghrebi character); No. 68, 
ib. Pl. ХШ. (15th cent.; described as Oriental Pro- 
vençal ). 

Italian (Жо. 69): Specimen taken from Brit. Mus. 
MS. Or. 5024 (dated 1974). 

Franco-German (Nos. 10-79): No. 70 is taken 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 17,049 (dated 1894); No. 
71, from Cambridge University Library MS. Add. 
560 (dated 1401; see “O. S." PI. LXVIIL); No. 72, 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27,199 (Elijah Levita's 
autograph; dated 1515). 

Greek (Nos. 78-74): No. 73 is taken from Neu- 
bauer, Pl. XXIII. (written before 1184); No. 74, 20. 
РІ. XXV. (dated 1375). 

D. Cursive Writing: Thisseries is preceded by two 
specimens (Karaite) of writing in which the Hebrew 
text is written in the Arabic character and provided 
with Hebrew punctuation. No. 75 is taken from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2540 (10th cent.), and No. 76 
from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2549 (11th cent.) No. 77 
(Neubauer, Pl. XIX.; dated 1506) is Oriental. No. 
78 (ib. Pl. X.; handwriting of Jacob b. Hayyim, 
early 16th cent.) is a specimen of Spanish cursive. 
Nos. 79-88 are Italian. No. 79, from Neubauer, 
Pl. XXIX., is old Italian; No. 80, from Brit. Mus. 
MS. Add. 27,096, is Mordecai Dato's writing (16th 
cent.) No. 81, from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27,148, 
is Judah Modena's autograph (1648); No. 82, from 
Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 26,991, is Solomon Portaleone's 
autograph (17th cent.); and No. 88, from Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 27,108, is Joseph Almanzi's auto- 
graph. Nos. 84 and 85 are German, the former 

being taken from Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 

Specimens 18,695 (a Mahzor in a Judeo-German 
of Cursive. translation, dated 1504), and the latter 
from Neubauer, Pl. XVII. (Heiden- 

heim’s autograph). No. 86 is Karaite German cur- 
sive writing, dated 1826 (Neubauer, Pl. XXXVII.). 
Here may fitly be added a specimen of writing from 


moo a wot «bts SAN 
99910 plo ivo Hy hes 
DON "ул fe (ic 
EZ quo vw 


Codex Gaster 80, fol. 98b, which contains forms 
rarely found elsewhere. Remarkable is the abbre- 





-viation of ins jn line 2. The manuscript contains 


Maimonides’ “ Sefer ha-Madda‘,” and may belong to 
the fourteenth or to the thirteenth century. The 
writing appears to combine Yemenite with Persian 
characteristics (perhaps displaying the former more 
than the latter). 

V. Illuminations: Illuminations in Hebrew 
manuscripts are far from being rare. Roughly 
speaking, the proportion of illuminated codices in a 
large and representative collection of Hebrew manu- 
scripts would probably be found to be about seven 
or eight, if not more, in every hundred. On some 
early Eastern illuminations of Biblical codices 
(mostly in gold) see M. Gaster, “Hebrew lllumi- 
nated Bibles of the IXth and Xth Centuries (Codi- 
ces Gaster 150, 151)." А fair specimen of early Per- 
sian chain-like ornamentation can be seen in “О. Б.” 

Pl. LIV. (Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 1467). 


Compara- Fine specimens of arabesque border 
tive Fre- illumination are found, e.g., in Brit. 
quency of Mus. MSS. Or. 2626-2628 of the year 
Ilumina- 1483-84, and in Brit. Mus. MSS. Har- 

tions. ley 5698 and 5699, a page of which has 


been reproduced in colors for the pres- 
ent article (see frontispiece). In this instance, how- 
ever, the arabesque form has been much modified. 
On Haggadah illuminations see HAGGADAH. 

Spain and Provence seem to have been fore- 
most in the last-named branch of illustration. Fine 
German illuminations are comparatively rare. The 
ornamentations, or what were meant for such, found 
in German copies of the Bible, etc., are as a rule 
grotesque rather than appropriate. Very interest- 
ing specimens of French illuminations, however, are 
found in Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 11,689 (12th and 18th 
cent.), containing a collection of Biblical, liturgical, 
and other texts. A finely ornamented page of an 
early Karaite Biblical text (10th cent.) has been re- 
produced in colors in G. Margoliouth, * Catalogue 
of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum," vol. i, Pl. V. (Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
2540). 

VI. Palimpsests: Hebrew palimpsests, t.e., 
manuscripts showing Hebrew written over erased or 
partly erased earlier writing, are rare. The Jews, 
as was only natural, did not, as a rule, like to utilize 
for sacred purposes material that had been used for 
other objects. Some notable examples of Hebrew 
palimpsests have, however, been found in the Cairo 


Genizah. From this source come the 

Palimp- Oxford fragments containing Hebrew 
sests and writing of apparently the twelfth cen- 
Colophons. tury over Palestinian Syriac of the 


sixth and seventh, and eighth and 
ninth centuries (see Gwilliam and others in “ Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia,” Semitic Series, 1893-96). More 
interesting still are the Cambridge palimpsests which 
contain Hebrew of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies written over portions of Aquila’s Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament and Origen’s Hexapla 
(see F. C. Burkitt, “Fragments of the Books of 
Kings According to the Translation of Aquila,” 
1897; and C. Taylor, “Hebrew-Greek Cairo-Geni- 
zah Palimpsests,” 1900). A page of palimpsest in 
which a Hebrew liturgical text of 1179 was written 
over Latin writing of the tenth century can be seen 
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їп “О. 8.” Pl. LXXVII. (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 
27,205); see also Jew. Ехсүс. s.v. AQUILA. 

VII. Colophons: At the end of a manuscript, 
àud sometimes also at the conclusion of parts of the 
same, a colophon (Greek, &oAoóóv) or “finishing 
stroke” is often found. In its fullest form the colo- 
phon contains (1) the title of the work, (2) the name 
of the scribe, (3) the name of the person for whom 
the manuscript was written, (4) the place of writing, 
(5) the date, and (6) precative and benedictive sen- 
tences, usually taken from the Bible (see CoLoruon). 

The mention of the title in а colophon is, in the 
case of unknown or little-known works, helpful for 
identification, if, as not infrequently happens, the 
beginning of the manuscripts has been lost. The 
entries of scribes’ names at times reveal long genc- 
alogies of families among which the profession of 
copying had descended from father to son for a 
number of generations. Scribes sometimes mark off 
their names also in the initial letters of one or more 
pages of the manuscripts. The complimentary epi- 
thets lavished by the scribe on his rich, or compar- 
atively rich, employer are often conspicuous enough; 
but the more important references to descent and 
position are not wanting. There are also cases in 
which the scribe writes his manuscript for himself 
or for one or other of his children. The mention of 
the place of writing is, of course, useful for local- 
izing the different styles of writing, though, as has 
already been mentioned, caution has to be exercised 
in this respect. 

The manner of dating a manuscript demands spe- 
cial notice. For some points connected with the 
subject see CHRONOLOGY and Era. Mention should 
be made first of the two specifically Jewish modes 
of dating, and then of eras borrowed from other 
nations. 

(1) The era of the Creation is in common use in 
manuscripts written in most parts of Europe; and 
as it appears to have been generally adopted about 
the middle of the tenth century of the common era, 

it was used in the entire period here 

Methods dealt with. If the full number of years 

of Dating from the Creation is given, the reck- 

Manu- oning is styled * perat gadol” (abbre- 

scripts. viated Y'5); and the year of the com- 

mon era is obtained by subtracting the 
number 8760 (or 3761, if the manuscript was written, 
or rather finished, in the first three months of the 
Jewish year), But the thousands are often omitted; 
and the reckoning is then called “perat katon” 
(abbreviated p"p). In such cases the number 1940 
(or 1241) has to be added in order to obtain the date 
of the common era. 

(2) Dating from the destruction of the Second 
Temple (¢.¢., from the year 68) is comparatively rare 
in manuscripts, but it is not, as has been thought, 
strictly confined to Greece; for this mode of dating 
is found not only in the Carlsruhe copy of the 
Prophets, which was written in a Greck Ashkenazic 


hand in 1105-6 (v3 jar» nnn ayy nn КУ 
mrnan = 4866 of the Creation or 1038 from the de- 
struction of the Temple), but also in the Vatican 
copy of the Sifra written in a French hand in 1078, 
and (see below) in a manuscript from Yemen. 


А. very common mode of dating manuscripts writ- 
ten in the East is (3) by the Seleucidan or Greek era 
(*le-heshbon ha-Yewanim," *le-minyan shetarot,” 
or simply *li-shetarot?; sometimes considered io 
synchronize with the cessation of prophecy). In 
order to obtain the corresponding с.к. date, 811 (or 
312 if the manuscript is dated within the first three 
months of the Jewish year) has to be subtracted, 
This era is by far the most common in Hebrew man- 
uscripts written in Yemen, though the era of the 

Creation as well as the Mohammedan 
‘‘Minyan era is also occasionally met with, one 
Shetarot.” era being sometimes followed by an- 

other. The Karaites use also the 
Greek era; but the reckoning from the Creation is 
more common in their colophons. The Karaites 
add the Mohammedan era more frequently than 
do the Jews of Yemen. 

(4) The Mohammedan era just referred to is gen- 
erally introduced under the designation “heshbon 
ha-Yishme‘elim”; but the expression “le-keren 
ze‘era” (in allusion to Dan. vii. 8) is also found. 

(5) The common era is of very rare occurrence in 
Hebrew colophons; and it then only follows the 
year of the Creation previously given. Thus Brit. 
Mus. MS. Harley 5704 (containing a unique copy 
of the Yalkut Makiri on the Minor Prophets, written 
for Cardinal ZEgidius) is dated “Tuesday, the 16th 
day of Ab, in the year 274 of the ‘small reckoning’ 
[p'56 Ton : this being at the same time an example 
of utilizing the numerical value of aScriptural phrase 
for dating], and according to their reckoning 1514" 
(the term "li-yezirah" being then added by mis- 
take). There are some instances where the Chris- 
tian month is given side by side with the year of 
the Creation. 

À remarkable instance of multiple dating (though 
givenatthe beginning of the manuscript, and, there- 
fore, not in the form of a colophon) is found in 
Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27,994 (containing an Arabic 
commentary in Hebrew characters on Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah, ch. i.-iv.; see “J. Q. R.” xiii. 488), 
which was written by the scholarly Yemenite com- 
piler Sa'id ibn Daud. It contains the following 


the destruction of the First Temple); 


Multiple (9) пух 3w pind (1398 since the de- 
Dating.  struction of the Second Temple); (8) 
... BN» new (date of Exodus no 


longer legible); (4) npwns nw (1778, according 
tothe era of contracts); (b) . . . apy (date of the 
Creation no longer legible); (6) nwY231 pbob 
MYWNN (1778 since the cessation of prophecy; the 
same as No. 4). 

It should here be remarked that the date of a 
manuscript may, in the absence of a colophon, be 
computed from the table of calendar cycles of nine- 
teen years that is sometimes (more especially in 
liturgical manuscripts) added to the text. Thus 
Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27,205 must have been written 
about 1180; for the table of cycles commences with 
ND, the two hundred and sixty cycles past yielding 
260 x 19 = 4940 А.м. = 1180 с.к. In manuscripts 
containing digests of Talmudical law, the date may 
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sometimes be gathered from the year given in the 
form of the letter of divorcement (“ get”), etc. 

A curious addition, sometimes attached to colo- 
phons (in certain cases standing by itself), is the 
precative phrase that the scribe should suffer no in- 
jury (pr ко) * until an assshould mount on the lad- 
der [dreamed of by Jacob] " (ada non поруч» чу 
[ал {PIN Apy Twa]; see ^O. S." description of Pl. 
ХҮШ). 

VIII. Owners, etc.: А large number of manu- 
scripts contain the names of those who at one time 
or another owned them, These are generally found 
on fly-leaves at the beginning or at the end, but 
sometimes also in the margin of inner leaves. Oc- 
casionally owners record the births of their children 
on the fly-leaves, more rarely deaths and other 
events, In а number of instances manuscripts are 
marked as having been obtained by an owner at the 
division of his late father's oranother testator's prop- 
erty. Contracts of transfer of manuscripts by sale 
are also often found; and occasionally the pawning 
of a manuscript is recorded on one of its fly-leaves. 
The money value that was at the time attached to 
the manuscript is sometimes stated in the notices of 
sale, 

IX. Censors: On this subject see CENSORSHIP 
or Hesrew Booxs. The following few remarks 
may, however, be added to what is said in that arti- 
cle: An instance of self-imposed censorship in 
France, about 1291, is found in a Hebrew manu- 
script at the British Museum (Add. 19,664). Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 17,050 contains (in the form of a 
fly-leaf) a document, dated Lugo, Feb. 16, 1610, by 
which permission was given to carry the codex to 
Modena. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 74 contains an entry 
made for the censor by his notary. Very often the 
entries of several censors are found on thesame page, 
the manuscript having been from time to time sub- 
jected to fresh examinations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to the sources given in the article 


the following may be cited: On papyri: Steinschneider, in 
Zeitschrift für Aegyptische Sprache, xvii. 98; Chwolson, 
C. I. H. cols. 120-125; Erman and Krebs, Aus den Papyri 
des Königlichen Musewms, p. #99: Mittheilungen ausder 
Sammlung des Erzherzog, Rainer, i. 88-44. Catalogues : 
See list in Jew. ENCYC. iii. 018 et seq. Facsimiles : Neu- 
bauer, Facsimiles of Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Preface, 1886 (which has been largely drawn upon in 
the accompanying plates); C. D. Ginsburg, Series of XVIII. 
Facsimiles of MSS. of the Hebrew Bible, London, 1898; 
‘The Haggadah of Sarajevo, Vienna, 1898; and The Frag- 
ments Hitherto Recovered of the Hebrew Text of Eccle- 


siasticus, Oxford and Cambridge, 1901. 
G. G. M. 


The following list gives the number of known 
Hebrew manuscripts in existence with the names of 
libraries or private owners possessing them. The 
dates in parentheses are those of the printed cata- 
logues of the collections. 





ENGLAND. FRANCE AND SWITZER- 

Bodleian, Oxford (1886). 2,541 LAND. 
E. N. Adler........... e 1,446 : 
British Museum (1893). 1,196 Paris, Bibliothèque Na- 
Cambridge University.. 762 tionale (1866)......... 1,313 
Jews’ College (1903).... 580 Baron Günzburg....... 900 
Beth-Hamedrash (1884). 147 Basel... ve kp Сы 20 
C. D. Ginsburg........- 80 Вегп............ onn 20 
Trinity College, Cam- NiMES......-. eee ee eee 15 

bridge. ......... e 2 LYONS. cess кз ean 12 
Christ Church, Oxford.. 13 Elsewhere. .......-.---+ 9 












Manuscripts 
Ma‘oz Zur 
RUSSIA. Angelica, Rome (1878)... 5 
St. Petersburg. 880 Bologna (1887)......... 28 
Friedlandiana. ......... 300 Vittorio Emanuele, 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA- Rome (1878) ......... . 88 
HUNGARY. Modena ... ән, A 
Munich (1897) ....... Venice (1886)........... 19 
пав i . SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
егип (заа Escurial...... docnit т 
Vienna (1847) .......... Toledo КА E 
Breslau Seminary ...... 190  Eisewhere........ 
Strasburg (1881)........ 51 Hio Mae 2 
Leipsie, Ratsbibliothek UNITED STATES. 
(18988 «Lorie rer . 48 Jewish Theological 
Erfurt (1863).... ...... 17 Seminary, New York. 750 
Budapest Seminary..... 12 Columbia University.... 100 
Geiger (Hochschule), Sutro, San Francisco.... 135 
Berlin ................ 12 HOLLAND AND SCANDI- 
ITALY. NAVIA. 
Parma (1808, 1880)...... 1,0684 ^ Leyden (1858).......... 116 
Vatican, Rome (1756)... 580 Upsala (1898)........... 88 
Turin (1874) ........ seo. 294 Rosenthal........----.- 82 
Mantua (1878) ........ 178 Copenhagen (1846) ..... 16 
Florence......... ess. 180 Lund (1850)............ 6 


Besides these there are other collections not yet 
catalogued; some in private hands, e.g., those of 
Dr. M. Gaster of London, and of the late D. Kauf- 
mann at Budapest, others in public libraries, as, for 
example, the Alliance Israélite Library. The frag- 
ments of the Cairo Genizah, numbering many thou- 
sands, and scattered in Cambridge, Oxford, London, 
and Paris, are not included. Many libraries, as the 
Bodleian and Bibliothéque Nationale, have received 
notable accessionssince their catalogues were printed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Vorlesungen über die Kunde 
Hebrüischer Handschriften, pp. 68-90. 
J. 


MA‘OZ ZUR (mv nyn): Commencement of the 
hymn originally sung only in the domestic circle, 
but now used also in the synagogue, after the kin- 
dling of the lights on the Feast of Dedication (Ha- 
NUKKAH). The acrostic signature is that of Morde- 
cai. Zunz (*Literaturgesch.” p. 580) is inclined to 
place the author of this hymn in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. He may have been the Morde- 
cai ben Isaac ha-Levi who wrote the Sabbath table- 
hymn “Mah Yafit" (Majufes), or even the scholar 
referred to in Tos. to Niddah 86a. Or, to judge 
from the appeal in the closing verse, now generally 
suppressed, he may have been the Mordecai whose 
father-in-law was martyred at Mayence in 1096. 

The bright and stirring tune now so generally as- 
sociated with “Ma‘oz Zur” servesas the “ represent- 

ative theme” in musical references 

The to the feast (comp. ADDIR Hu; AKDA- 
Traditional мот; Hauer). Indeed, it has come 
Tune. to be regarded as the only Hanukkah 
melody, four other Hebrew hymns for 

the occasion being also sung to it (comp. Zunz, l.c. 
pp. 499, 429; D. Kaufmann, in * Ha-Asif," ii. 298), 
as well as G. Gottheil's paraphrase, * Rock of Ages," 
in the * Union Hymnal” (No. 107). It was originally 
sung for “Shene Zetim » (“Olives Twain"), the 
* Me'orah," or piyyut, next preceding the пема“ in 
the Morning Service of the (first) Sabbath in the eight 
days of the Feast of Dedication. Curiously enough, 
“ Ghene Zetim” alone is now sometimes sung to a mel- 
ody which two centuries ago was associated rather 
with “Ma‘oz Zur." Thelatterisa J ewish-sounding 
airin the minor mode, and is found in Benedetto 


Ma‘oz Zur 
Mar 
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Marcello's “Estro Poctico Armonico,” or “ Parafrasi 
Sopra li Salmi ” (Venice, 1724), quoted as a melody 

‚ of the German Jews, and utilized by Marcello as the 
theme for his *Psaim XV." This air has been tran- 
Scribed by Cantor Birnbaum of Königsberg in the 
“ Israelitische Wochenschrift ” (1878, No. 51). 

The present melody for the Hanukkah hymn has 
been identified by Birnbaumasanadaptation from the 
old German folk-song “So weiss ich eins, dass mich 
erfreut, das pluemlein auff preiter heyde," given in 
Bóhme's* Altdeutsches Liederbuch " (No. 685); it was 
widely spread among German Jews as early as 1450. 
By an interesting coincidence, this folk-melody was 
also the first utilized by Luther for his German 
chorals. He set it to his “Nun freut euch lieben 
Christen gmein? (comp. Julian, * Dictionary of 
Hymnology," s.v. “Sing praise to God who reigus 
above”), It is familiar among English-speaking 
people as the tune for a translation by F. E. Cox 





ciety, 1. 36, London, 1900 ; Jewish Chronicle(London), Nov. 23, 
1888; Dec. 20, 1889; Dec. 5, 1890; Dec. 25, 1891; L. Lewandow- 
ski, Chanukka-Hymmne (two voices and piano), Berlin; J. Ro- 
senfeld, Chanukka Hymne ftir Kinderstimmen, Berlin ; 
D. Rubin, Maoz Tsur für Chor und Orgel; A. Schoenfeld, 
Pationalgesang zur Erinnerung an dic Siege der Макка 
dr, osen. 


A. F. L. C. 

MAPU, ABRAHAM: Russian Hebrew novel- 
ist; born near Kovno Jan. 10, 1808; died at Königs- 
berg Oct. 9, 1867. Mapu introduced the novel into 
Hebrew literature. His carly education in Bible 
and Talmud was received at the heder, on leaving 
which, at the age of twelve, he continued the study of 
the Talmud in private, and was so successful that he 
soon acquired the name of * ‘Tui ” (Friedberg, * Zik- 
ronot,” in *Iausfreund," i. 22). Moved thereto by 
his own poetical and impulsive disposition and in- 
fluenced by his father, Jekuthiel, himself a mystic 
and cabalist, Mapu took up, at the age of fifteen, 
the study of Cabala. According to an anecdote re- 
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of the hymn * Sei lob und chr dem höchsten gut,” 
by J. J. Schütz (1640-1780). As such it is called 
“Erk” (after the German hymnologist), and, with 
harmonies by Bach, appears as No. 288 of “ Ilymns, 
Ancient and Modern” (London, 1875). The earliest 
transcription of the Jewish form of the tune is due 
to Isaac Nathan, who set it, very clumsily indeed, 
to the poem “On Jordan's Banks” in Byron's “ He- 
brew Melodies” (London, 1815) Later transcrip- 
tions have been numerous, and the air finds a place 
in every collection of Jewish melodies. It was 
modified to the form now favored by English Jews 
by the delicate liturgical taste of Mombach, to 
whom is due the modulation to the dominant in the 
repetition of the first strain, shown in the transcrip- 
tion above, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ed. Birnbaum, Chanuca-Melodie für Piano- 
forte, mit Vorbemerkung, Königsberg, 1890; E. Breslaur, 
Sind Originale Melodien. bei den Juden Geschichtlich 
Nachweishar? р. 70, Leipsic, 1898: Cohen and Davis, Voice 
of Prayer and Praise, No. 294 (and especially Mombach, in 
Nos. 61 and 66), London, 1899; Journal of the Folk-Song So- 





lated of him, heattempted to give his studies practi- 
cal effect by endeavoring io render himself invisible. 
Though he carefully followed cabalistic prescriptions 
he was cruelly disillusioned by being addressed by 
a friend at the very moment when he thought him- 
self secure from mortal observation (/0.). Mapu later 
studied Talmud and Cabala with Elijah Kalisher 
(Ragoler), rabbi at Slobodka (Mapu’s birthplace). 
In Kalisher's house he found a copy of the Psalms 
with a Latin translation, and this awakened within 
him a desire to study Latin, which he did from that 
translation. A better opportunity to study Latin 
presented itself when he formed the acquaintance of 
a Catholic priest while teaching in a country school: 
and he made such good progress in the language 
that he wrote а book in Latin (dd. i. 24). 

From this time dates Mapu's devotion to secular 
studies, particularly to languages and literatures, 
which he pursued henceforth assiduously. In the 
forties he removed with his family to Rossieny, gov- 
ernment of Kovno; there he became acquainted with 
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gug," Hebrew text-books (Wilna, 1859, and Konigs- 
berg, 1868), and “ Hausfranzose " (Wilna, 1861). 


the scholar Senior Sachs, who greatly heightened his 
love for ancient Hebrew history and literature and 
for the beauties of Biblical diction, of which Mapu 
made later such good use in his romances (Brainin, 
* Abraham Mapu," p. 
86) А few years later 
he became teacher in 
the house of Apatov 
Parnes at Wilna, and 
then was appointed 
teacher of Jewish re- 
ligion and German at 
the gymnasium of 
Kovno. In 1860 his 
health began to fail; 
he suffered especially 
from palsy in his right 
hand, which made 
writing difficult for 
him; in 1867 he 
went for medical 
treatment to Königs- 
berg, where he died 
(ib. i. 67). 

The literary activity of Mapu fell ina period of 
barrenness for Hebrew literature, as far as fiction 
was concerned. Here and therea poem of moderate 
ralue, or a translation of a French romance, had ap- 
peared, but there was not one original novel. His 

first book, *Ahabat Ziyyon," begun 
His in 1881 and published at Wilna in 
« Ahabat 1853, is a romance of the time of King 
Ziyyon.” Hezekiah and Isaiah. In this as well 
as in his other works, one recognizes 
the unmistakable influence of the French Romantic 
school—of Victor Hugo, Dumas (père), and Eugéne 
Sue, particularly of the last-named, whom Mapu al- 
waysadmired (ib. i. 49). Perhaps through their influ- 
ence Mapu succeeded in giving to his characters gen- 
uine naiveté and naturalness, which combined with 
a highly successful use of Biblical diction to make 
this work classic. “Ahabat Ziyyon” was translated 
into German as “Tamar” by 8. Mandelkern (2d 
ed., Leipsic, 1897), without mention of Mapu’s 
authorship; into English, under the titie “ Amnon, 
Prince and Peasant,” by Frank Jaffe (London, 1887), 
and by Schapiro, under the title *Inthe Days of Isa- 
yah” (New York, 1903); into Yiddish, in Warsaw 
(1874). Hissecond work, * Ashmat Shomeron ” (Wil- 
na, 1805), is likewise a work of powerful imagina- 
tion. It is a romance of the days of Ahaz, King of 
Judah, and of Pekah b. Remaliah and Hosea b. Elah, 
kings of Israel, depicting the wild, orgiastic character 
of Samaritan society and setting against it the purity 
and simplicity of Judean society. «Ау Zabua‘” 
(Wilna, 1857-61) is a novel, in fivo parts, of modern 
life, picturing the struggle of the Maskilim against 
the * painted vulture," or hypocrite—a standing epi- 
thet at that time for the ultra-Orthodox. 

Mapu wrote also “ Hozeh Hezyonot,” a romance, 
in ten parts, of the times of Shabbethai Zebi; but 
owing to the intervention of the “hypocrites” of his 
town the manuscript was destroyed while on its 
way to the minister of public instruction for ap- 
proval, only a fragment being preserved. His other 
works are *Hanok la-Na'ar" and *Amon Pada- 






































BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Kapian, Hayye Mapu, Vienna, 1870; Brai- 
nin, Abraham Mapu, Piotrokow, 1900; Friedberg. Zikronot, 
in Hausfreund, i. 21 et seq.; S. Sachs, Le-Toledot Abraham 
Mapu, in Ha-Meassef, pp- 13 et seq. (supplement to Ha-Zefi- 
rah, Warsaw, 1908); №, Slouschz, Littérature Hebraique, 
pp. 104 et seq., Paris, 1903. 


H. R. А. S. W. 


MAR (35): Aramaic noun meaning *lord." 
Daniel addresses the king as * Mari” (= “my lord”: 
Dan. iv. 16 [A. V. 19]; comp. Hebr. “ Adoni,” used 
in speaking to the king). Inthe Palestinian schools 
“Mari” and “Rabbi” were customarily employed in 
addressing the sages. It is said of King Jehosha- 
phat that on seeing a scholar he rose from his throne, 
and saluted him with the words, * Abi, abi; rabbi, 
rabbi; mari, mari” (Ket. 108b; Mak. 94a) Jesus 
was addressed by his disciples both as * Mari? and 
as “Rabbi” (comp. Dalman, “Die Worte Jesu," i. 
269 et seq.). In conversation, “ Mari” was used asa 
respectful form of address in Palestine (comp. Yer. 
Pes, 21b, lines 48-49: “үз DWD xd, OT APN); 
3 Mar,” in Babylonia (comp. Yoma 20b: 1 yo). In 
the latter country “Mar” became also a title prece- 
ding the name, and it was sometimes customary to 
call scholars * Mar? and not * Rab,” particularly in 
the case of the two great contemporariesof Rab(Abba 
Arika)—Mar Samueland Mar ‘Ukba. When Abaye 
was speaking of his uncle and teacher Rabbah bar 
Nahmani, he merely said “Mar,” without adding 
any name (Pes. 1012). When Tabyomi, R. Ashi's 
son, cited in a lecture sentences by his father, he 
did notrefer to him by name, but said “ Abba Mari" 
(= “шу father, my lord”). 

Tabyomi’s contemporaries never referred to him 
by name, but called him “Mar”; in the Talmud he 
js, therefore, designated only as “Mar bar Rab 
Ashi.” “Mar” and “Rab” (= “lord ” and “ master") 
together became а customary title of the Babylonian 
scholar in the geonie period. Sherira Gaon is the 
first one to use this combination, in the letter in 

which he refers to the first geonim— 

Title and Mar Rab Hanan at Pumbedita and 
Name. Mar Rab Mar at Sura (where “ Mar” 

is already a proper name; sce JEW. 

Ехсүс. v. 568, s.v. Gaon)—and he always prefixes the 
double title “Mar Rab” to their names (ib. v. 571). 
In the prayer “Yekum Purkan,” dating from the 
time of the Geonim, the scholars are designated as 
* Maranan we-Rabbanan” (= “our lords and mas- 
ters”). The title “Mar Rab,” also, was combined 
with the personal suffix of the first person plural, so 
that the Geonim were called " Marana Rabbana” 
(= “our lord, our master”). This seems to have 
been the official title in the headings of the questions 
addressed to the Geonim (comp. Harkavy, * Respon- 
sen der Gaonen," p. 149; Neubauer, “М. J. C." i. 41, 
etc.), and it is the exact ramaic counterpart of the 
Hebrew * Adonenu we-Rabbenu,” by w hich, accord- 
ing to the tannaitic Halakah, the king was to be ad- 
dressed (Tosef., Sanh. iv. 8). The gaon was called 
also simply “ Marana” (Harkavy, l.c. pp. 83, 107, 140, 
143), or the Hebrew « Adonenu" was used instead 
(ib. pp. 88, 187, 278, 814), which was rendered in 
Arabic by *Sayyiduna." “ Mar Rab” was applied 

















Marah 
Marano. 


also to scholars who were not geonim (Harkavy, 
Le. pp. 94, 179). 

The title “Mar” was not customary in the West, 
so that Abraham ibn Daud, in his “Sefer ha-Kab- 
balah,” refers to the Geonim merely as “Rab.” Men- 
ahem Meiri distinguishes only the scholarly and 
noble Todros and his son Levi of Narbonne by the 
title * Marana we-Rabbana” (Neubauer, Le, ii. 329). 
Isaac Lattes (i2. ii. 238) likewise designates certain 
scholars of Narbonne by the title “Maran” (nD = 
N21), Which also means “our lord." This is the 
title subsequently applied as a mark of respect 
to Joseph Caro, the author of the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
(comp. Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim,” i. 82. One 
of Lattes’ manuscripts has “Morenu” (33435) in- 
stead of “Maran.” The title ^ Morenu,” which orig- 
inated in the fourteenth century, is developed from 
the older form “ Marana” (Güdemann, * Gesch." iii. 
31) The Hebrew form “ Morenu " instead of * Mara- 
na” occurs sporadically even in the geonic period 
(comp. Harkavy, Le. pp. 275 and 276, where the gaon 
Saadia is entitled * Morenu we-Rabbenu”). There are 
other indications, also, which show that the two 
words were regarded as synonymous (comp. Targ. 
to Prov. у, 18, where “чүүл is translated by snm = 
“my lords, my masters”; Sanh, 98, where тд} *23 
is to be read instead of түүл ^; and Dalman, l.e. p. 
268) Thus the old Hebrew title “Marana” was 
changed to “Morenu,” with the meaning *doctor 
noster," perlfaps under the influence of the custom 
which had become prevalent amon g Christian schol- 
ars of addressing one another with the title *doc- 
tor" As shown in the examples given above, чр 
itself designated the teacher and sage. 

5. Б, W. В. 


MARAH (lit. *bitter"): The name of a station 
or halting-place of the Israelites in the wilderness 
(Ex. xv. 98; Num. xxxiii. 8), so called in reference 
to the water of the well found there. It was reached 
by the Israclites three days after crossing the Red 
Sea and after they had passed the valley of Shur 
and the wilderness of Athan. The well is variously 
identified with ‘Ayun Musa, ‘Ain Naba, or Al- 
Gharkadah (comp. Holzinger, “ Exodus,” p. 55; Dill- 
man, * Exodus," p. 177). The Talmud Says that at 
Marah three laws were added to the seven com- 
mands already given to Noah—those regarding the 
institution of tribunals, Sabbath observance, and 
obedience to parents (Suk. 56b; Levy, “Neuhebr. 
Worterb.” iii. 244b). 

1. E. I. N. 

MARANO (plural, Maranos, generally written 
Marranos): Orypto-Jews of the Iberian Peninsula. 
The term, which is frequently derived from the New 
Testament phrase “maran atha” (“our Lord hath 
come”), denotes in Spanish * damned," “ aceursed, " 
" banned ? ; also * hog," and in Portuguese it is used 
аз ап opprobrious epithet of the Jews because they 
do not eat pork. The name was applied to the 
Spanish Jews who, through compulsion or for 
form's sake, became converted to Christianity in 
consequence of the cruel persecutionsof 1891 and of 
Vicente Ferrer's missionary sermons. "These *con- 
versos " (converts), as they were called in Spain, or 
4 Christáos Novos” (Neo-Christians) in Portugal, 
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or “Chuetas” in the Balearic Isles, or “Anusim” 
(constrained) in Hebrew, numbered more than 
100,000. With them the history of the Pyrenean 
Peninsula, and indirectly that of the Jews also, en- 
ters upon a new phase; for they were the imme- 
diate cause both of the introduction of the Inquisi- 
tion into Spain and of the expulsion of the Jews 
from that country. The wealthy Maranos, who en- 
gaged extensively in commerce, industries, and 
agriculture, intermarried with families of the old 
nobility; impoverished counts and marquises un- 
hesitatingly wedded wealthy Jewesses; and it also 
happened that counts or nobles of the blood royal 
became infatuated with handsome Jewish girls. 
Beginning with the second generation, the ` Neo- 
Christians usually intermarried with women of their 
own sect. They became very influential through 
their wealth and intelligence, and were called to im- 
portant positions at the palace, in government cir- 
cles, and in the Cortes; they practised medicine and 
law and taught at the universities; while their chil- 
dren frequently achieved high ecclesiastical honors. 

The Maranos and their descendants may be divided 
into three categories. The first of these is composed 
of those who, devoid of any real affection for Juda- 

ism, and indifferent to every form of 
Classes of religion, gladly embraced the oppor- 
Maranos. tunity of exchanging their oppressed 
condition as Jews for the brilliant 
careers opened to them by the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. They simulated the Christian faith when 
it was to their advantage, and mocked at Jews and 
Judaism. A number of Spanish poets belong to 
this category, such as Pero Ferrus, Juan de Valla- 
dolid, Rodrigo Cota, and Juan de España of Toledo, 
called also “El Viejo” (the old onc), who was con- 
sidered a sound Talmudist, and who, like the monk 
Diego de Valencia, himself a baptized Jew, intro- 
duced in his pasquinades Hebrew and Talmudic 
words to mock the Jews. There were also many 
who, for the sake of displaying their new zeal, per- 
secuted their former coreligionists, writing books 
against them, and denouncing to the authorities 
those who wished to return to the faith of their 
fathers, as happened frequently at Valencia, Barce- 
lona, and many other cities (Isaac b. Sheshet, Re- 
sponsa, No. 11). 

The second category consists of those who cher- 
ished their love for the Jewish faith in which they 
had been reared. | They preserved the traditions of 
their fathers; and, in spite of the high positions 
which they held, they secretly attended synagogue, 
and fought and suffered for their paternal religion. 
Many of the wealthiest Maranos of Aragon belonged 
to this category, including the Zaportas of Monzon, 
who were related by marriage to the royal house of 
Aragon; the Sanchezes; the sons of Alazar Yusuf 
of Saragossa, who intermarried with the Cavallerias 
and the Bantangels; tho very wealthy Espes; the 
Paternoys, who came from the vicinity of Verdun 
to settle in Aragon; the Clementes: the sons of 
Moses Chamoro; the Villanovas of Calatayud; the 
Coscons; aud others. 

The third category, which includes by far the 
largest number of Maranos, comprises those who 
yielded through stress of circumstances, but in their 
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home life remained Jews and seized the first opportu- 
nity of openly avowing their faith. "They did not 
voluntarily take their children to the 
Temporary baptismalfont; and if obli ged to do so, 
Maranos. they on reaching home washed the 
place which had been sprinkled. They 
ate no pork, celebrated the Passover, and gave oil to 
the synagogue. “In the city of Seville an inquisi- 
tor said to the regent: ‘ My lord, if you wish to know 
how the Maranos keep the Sabbath, let us ascend 
the tower.’ When they had reached the top, the 
former said to the latter: ‘Lift up your eyes and 
look. That house is the home of a Marano; there is 
one which belongs to another; and there are many 
more, You will not see smoke rising from any of 
them, in spite of the severe cold; for they have no 
fire because it is the Sabbath.’ Pretending that 
leavened bread did not agree with him, one Marano 
ate unleavened bread throughout the year, in order 
that he might be able to partake of it at Passover 
without being suspected. At the festival on which 
the Jews blew the shofar, the Maranos went into 
the country and remained in the mountains and in 
the valleys, so that the sound might not reach the 
city. They employed a man specially to slaughter 
animals, drain away the blood, and deliver the meat 
at their homes, and another to circumcise secretly ” 
(“Shebet Yehudah,” pp. 96 e£ seq.). The Jews of 
that time judged the Maranos gently and indul- 
gently ; in Italy a special prayer was offered for them 
every Sabbath, asking that “God might lead them 
from oppression to liberty, from darkness to the 
light of religion” (AISA DIMI Sw "DON DTS 
Sean jow Ways nms pom роп oper maw) 
nbn лтүл myn tosevim DST vem. opem 
PAN "DNO пумо; MS. Roman Mahzor of the year 
1441). Tothe Maranos who lived in secret conform- 
ity with the Jewish law, the Rabbis applied the 
Talmudic passage: “Although he has sinned, he 
must still be considered a Jew”; and Anusim, who 
took the first opportunity of going to a foreign 
country and openly professing Judaism, might act 
as witnesses in religious matters according to rab- 
binie law. A distinction was frequently made be- 
tween Spanish and Portuguesc Maranos in regard to 
marriage and divorce (Isaac b. Sheshet, 7.0. Nos. 4, 
11; Saadia ibn Danan, in Edelmann, * Hemdah 
Genuzah,” pp. 14 et seg. ; Joseph b. Те, Responsa, 
i. 15; the responsa of Moses ben Habib, Samuel de 
Medina, and many others). 

The largenumbers of tho Maranos, as well as their 
wealth and influence, aroused the envy and hatred 
of the populace, whom the clergy incited against 
them as unbelieving Christians and hypocrites. 
The Neo-Christians were hated much more than the 
Jews, and were persecuted as bitterly as their former 
coreligionists had been. The first riot against them 
broke out at Toledo in 1449, and was accompanied 
with murder and pillage. Instigated by two canons, 
Juan Alfonso and Pedro Lopez Galvez, the mob 
plundered and burned the houses of 
Alonso Cota, a wealthy Marano and 
tax-farmer, and under the leadership 
of a workman they likewise attacked the resi- 
denees of the wealthy Neo-Christians in the quarter 
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De la Magdelena. The Maranos, under Juan de la 
Cibdad, opposed the mob, but were repulsed and, 
with their leader, were hanged by the feet. As an 
immediate consequence of this riot, the Maranos 
Lope and Juan Fernandez Cota, the brothers Juan, 
Pedro, and Diego Nuñez, Juan Lopez de Arroyo, 
Diego and Pedro Gonzalez, Juan Gonzalez de Illes- 
cas, and many others were deposed from office, in 
obedience to a new statute. Another attack was 
made upon the Neo-Christians of Toledo in July, 
1467. The chief magistrate (“alcalde mayor”) of 
the city was Alvar Gomez de Cibdad Real, who had 
been private secretary to King Henry IV., and who, 
if not himself a “converso,” as is probable, was at 
least the protector of the Neo-Christians. He, to- 
gether with the prominent Maranos Fernando and 
Alvaro dela Torre, wished to take revenge for an 
insult inflicted by the counts de Fuensalida, the 
leaders of the Christians, and to gain control of the 
city. A fierce conflict was the result. The houses 
of the Neo-Christians near the cathedral were fired 
by their opponents, and the conflagration spread so 
rapidly that 1,600 houses were consumed, including 
the beautiful palace of Diego Gomez. Many Chris- 
tians and still more Maranos perished in the flames 
or were slain; and the brothers De la Torre were 
captured and hanged. 

The example set by Toledo was imitated six years 
later by Cordova, in which city the Christians and 
the Maranos formed two hostile parties. On March 
14, 1478, during a procession in honor of the dedi- 

cation of a society which had been 

Riots at formed under the auspices of the fanat- 

Cordova. ical Bishop D. Pedro, and from which 

all “ conversos " were excluded, a little 
girl seems to have accidentally thrown some dirty 
water from the window of the house of one of the 
wealthiest Maranos, so that it splashed over an image 
of the Virgin. Thousands immediately joined in 
the fierce shout for revenge which was raised by a 
smith named Alonso Rodriguez; and the rapacious 
mob straightway fell upon the Maranos, denouncing 
them as heretics, killing them, and plundering and 
burning their houses. To stop the excesses, the 
highly respected D. Alonso Fernandez de Aguilar, 
whose wife was a member of the widely ramified 
Marano family of Pacheco, together with his brother 
D. Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova (“el gran Capi- 
tan”), the glory of the Spanish army, and a troop of 
soldiers, hastened to protect the Neo-Christians. D. 
Alonso called upon tlie mob to retire, but instead of 
obeying, the smith insulted the count, who imme- 
diately felled him with his lance. The people, 
blinded by fanaticism, regarded their slain leader as 
amartyr. Incited by Alonso de Aguilar'senemy, the 
knight Diego de Aguayo, they seized weapons and 
again attacked the Maranos. Girls were outraged ; 
and men, women, and children were pitilessly slain. 
The massacre and pillage lasted three days; those 
who escaped secking refuge in the castle, whither 
their protectors also had to retire. It was then de- 
creed that, in order to prevent the repetition of such 
excesses, no Marano should thenceforth live in Cor- 
dova or its vicinity, nar should one ever again hold 
pubiic office. і 
Like the persecution of the Jews in 1891, the at- 
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tack on the Maranos in 1478 spread to other cities. 
At Montoro, Bujalance, Adamur, La Rambla, San- 
taella, and elsewhere, they were killed, and their 
houses were plundered. At Jaen the populace was 
so bitter against them that the constable Miguel 
Lucas de Iranzo, who undertook to protect them, 
was himself killed in church by the ringleaders 
(March 21, 22). The Maranos were fiercely attacked 
by the populace in Andujar, Ubeda, Baeza, and 
* Almodovar del Campo also. In Valladolid the pop- 
ulace was content with plundering the Neo-Chris- 
tians, but the massacre was very fierce at Segovia 
(May 16, 1474). Here the attack, instigated by D. 
Juan Pacheco, himself a member of a Marano family, 
was terrible; corpses lay in heaps in all the streets 
and squares, and not a Neo-Christian would have 
escaped alive had not the alealde Andreas de Cabrera 
interfered. At Carmona every Marano was killed. 
The introduction of the Inquisition was bitterly 
opposed by the Maranos of Seville and other cities of 
Castile, and especially of Aragon, where they ren- 
dered considerable service to tho king, 
Introduc- and held high legal, financial, and mili- 
tion of In- tary positions. As D. Miguel Lucas de 
quisition. Iranzo, constable of Castile, had been 
slain in the cathedral of Jaen, so the 
inquisitor Pedro Анвокѕ was assassinated twelve 
years later in the cathedral of Saragossa, the former 
by Christians, the latter by Maranos. The murder- 
ers of De lranzo went scot-free, while those of the 
inquisitor were punished most cruelly. Together 
with the introduction of the Inquisition an edict 
was issued that henceforth the Jews must live within 
their ghetto and be separated from the Maranos. 
Despite the law, however, the Jews remained in 
communication with their Neo-Christian brethren. 
“They sought ways and means to win them 
from Catholicism and bring them back to Juda- 
ism. They instructed the Maranos in the tenets and 
ceremonies of the Jewish religion; held meetings in 
which they taught them what they must believe and 
observe according to the Mosaiclaw; and enabled 
them to circumcise themselves and their children. 
They furnished them with prayer-books; explained 
the fast-days; read with them the history of their 
people and their Law ; announced to them the coming 


of the Passover; procured unleavened bread for them 
for that festival, as well as kasher meat throughout 


the year; encouraged them to live in conformity 
with the law of Moses, and persuaded them that 
there was no law and no truth except the Jewish 
religion." All these charges were brought against 
the Jews in the edict issued by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and formed the grounds for their banish- 
ment from the country. The decree of expulsion 
materialy increased the number, already large, of 
those who purchased a further sojourn in their 
beloved home by accepting baptism. 
The Portuguese Maranos or Сћгізійоз Novos clun g 
much more faithfully and steadfastly than their 
Spanish brethren to the religion of 
In their fathers, bearing the most terrible 
Portugal. tortures for the sake of thcir faith. 
The scholar Simon Mimi of Lisbon, 
who would not renounce Judaism even in prison, 
his wife, his sons-in-law, and other Maranos were 


` Jews, but atheists and heretics. 








enclosed’ in a wall built up to their necks, the 
prisoners being left for three days in this agonizing 
situation, As they would not yield the walls were 
torn down, after six of the victims had died, and 
Mimi was dragged through the city and slain. Two 
Maranos who served as wardens in the prison 
buried the body of the martyr in the Jewish ceme- 
tery at the risk of their lives (Abraham Saba‘, 
“Zeror ha-Mor,” p. 105b; Griitz, * Gesch." viii. 398). 
The Portuguese, being even more fanatical than 
the Spaniards, hated the Maranos much more than 
the Jews, considering them neither Christians nor 
Many a Portuguese 
preferred death to being treated by a Marano phy- 
sician. The hatred which was felt for the Maranos, 
and which had long smoldered, broke out at Lisbon. 
On April 17, 1506, several Maranos were discovered 
who had in their possession *some lambs and poul- 
try prepared according to Jewish custom: also un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs according to the 
regulations for the Passover, which festival they 
celebrated farinto thenight." Several of them were 
seized, but were released after a few days. The 
populace, which had expected to see them punished, 
swore vengeance. On the same day on which the 
Maranos were liberated, the Dominicans displayed 
in à side-chapel of their church, where several Neo- 
Christians were present, a crucifix and a reliquary 
in glass from which a peculiar light issued. A Neo; 
Christian, who was so incautious as to explain this 
ostensible miracle as being due to natural causes, was 
dragged from the church and was killed by an infuri- 
ated woman. A Dominican roused the populace 
still more; and two others, crucifix in hand, went 
through the streets of the city, crying “Heresy!” 
and calling upon the people to destroy 

Massacre the Maranos. All Neo-Christians 
at Lisbon. found in the streets were killed; and 
a terrible massacre ensued. More than 

500 Maranos were slain and burned on the first day ; 
апа the scenes of murder were even more atrocious 
on the day following. The innocent victims of 
popular fury, young and old, living and dead, were 
dragged from their houses and thrown upon the 
pyre. Even Christians who in any way resembled 


Maranos were killed. Among the last victims, and 
the most hated of all, was the tax-farmer Joüo 
Rodrigo Mascarenhas, one of the wealthiest and 


most distinguished Maranos of Lisbon ; his house was 
entirely demolished. In this manner at least 2,000 
Maranos perished within forty-eight hours. King 
Manuel severely punished the inhabitants of the 
city. The ringleaders were either hanged or quar- 
tered, and the Dominicans who had occasioned the 
riot were garroted and burned. АП persons con- 
victed of murder or pillage suffered corporal pun- 
ishment, and their property was confiscated, while 
religious freedom was granted to all Maranos for 
twenty years. 

The Neo-Christians of Portugal, who were dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge, their commerce, and 
their banking enterprises, but were bitterly hated, 
despised, and reviled by the Christians, were led to 
entertain better hopes for the future by the appear- 
ance of a foreign Jew, David Re’ubeni. Not only 
was this Jew invited by King John to visit Portu- 
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gal; but, as appears from a letter (Oct. 10, 1528) of 
D. Martin de Salinas to the infante D. Fernando, 
prother of the emperor Charles, he also received 
permission " to preach the law of Moses" (“ Boletin 
Acad. Hist." xlix. 204). The Maranos regarded 
Re’ubeni as their savior and Messiah. The Neo- 
Christians of Spain also heard the glad news; and 
some of them left home to seek him. The rejoicing 
lasted for some time; the emperor Charles even ad- 
dressed several letters оп the matter to his royal 
brother-in-law. In 1598, while Re’ubeni was still in 
Portugal, some Spanish Maranos fled to Campo 
Mayor and forcibly freed from the Inquisition a 
woman imprisoned at Badajoz. The rumor spread 
at once that the Maranos of the entire kingdom had 
united to make common cause. This increased the 
hatred of the populace, and the Neo-Christians were 
attacked in Gouvea, Alemtejo, Olivenca, Santarem, 
and other places, while in the Azores and the island 
of Madeira they were even massacred. These excesses 
led the king to believe that the Inquisition might 
be the most effective means of allaying the popular 
fury. 

The Portuguese Maranos waged a long and bitter 
war against the introduction of the tribunal, and 
spent with some satisfactory results immense sums 
to win over to their cause the Curia and the most 
influential cardinals. The sacrifices made by both 
the Spanish and the Portuguese Neo-Christians were 
indeed astonishing. The same Maranos who from 
Toledo had instigated the riot of the communes in 
1515, Alfonso Gutierrez, Garcia Alvarez “el Rico” 
(the wealthy), and the Zapatas, offered through 
their representative 80,000 gold crowns to Emperor 
Charles V. if he would mitigate the harshness 
of the Inquisition (* R. E. J.” xxxvii. 270 et seg.). All 
these sacrifices, however, especially those made by 
the Mendes of Lisbon and Flanders, were powerless 
to prevent or retard the introduction of the Holy 
Office into Portugal. The Maranos were delivered 
over to the popular fury and to the heartless serv- 
ants of the Inquisition, They suffered unspeak- 
ably. At Trancoso and Lamego, where many 
wealthy Maranos were living, at Miranda, Viseu, 
Guarda, Braga, and elsewhere they were robbed and 


killed. At Covilhüo Ше people planned to massacre 
all the Neo-Christians on one day; and to achieve 


this the more easily, the prelates petitioned the 
Cortes in 1562 that the Maranos be required to wear 
special badges, and that the Jews in the cities and 
villages be ordered to live in ghettos as before. 

The Maranos, who were constantly threatened 
and persecuted by the Inquisition, tried in every way 
to leave the country, either in bands or as individ- 
ualrefugees. Many of them escaped to Italy, at- 
tracted thither by the climate, which resembled that 

of the Iberian Peninsula, and by its 
Dispersion. kindred language. They settled at 
Ferrara, and Duke Ercole I. d'Este 
granted them privileges, which were confirmed by 
his son, Alfonso I., to twenty-one Spanish Maranos, 
physicians, merchants, and others (ib. xv. 118 ef seg.). 

Spanish and Portuguese Maranos settled also at 
Florence; and Neo-Christians contributed to make 
Leghorn a leading seaport. They received privi- 
leges at Venice, where they were protected from 
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tlie persecutions of the Inquisition. At Milan they 
materially advanced the interests of the city by their 
industry and commerce, although João de la Foya 
captured and robbed large numbers of them in that 
region. At Bologna, Pisa, Naples, Reggio, and 
many other Italian cities they freely exercised their 
religion, and were soon so numerous that Fernando 
de Goes Loureiro, an abbot from Oporto, filled an en- 
tire book with the names of the Maranos who had 
drawn large sums from Portugal and had openly 
avowed Judaism in Italy. In Piedmont Duke 
Emanuel Philibert of Savoy welcomed the Maranos 
from Coimbra, Pablo Hernando, Ruy Lopez, and 
Rodriguez, together with their families, and grant- 
ed them commercial and industrial privileges, as 
well as the free exercise of their religion. Rome was 
full of Maranos. Pope Paul Ш. received them at 
Ancona for commercial reasons, and granted com- 
plete liberty “to all persons from Portugal and Al- 
garve, even if belonging to the class of Neo-Chris- 
tians.” Three thousand Portuguese Jews and 
Maranos were living at Ancona in 1558. Two years 
later the fanatical Pope Paul IV. issued orders to 
have all the Maranos thrown into the prisons of the 
Inquisition which he had instituted. Sixty of them, 
who acknowledged the Catholic faith as penitents, 
were transported to the island of Malta; twenty- 
four, who adhered to Judaism, were publicly burned 
(May, 1556) ; and those who escaped from the Inqui- 
sition were received at Pesaro by Duke Guido Ubaldo 
of Urbino. As Guido was disappointed, however, in 
his hope of seeing all the Jews and Maranos of Tur- 
key select Pesaro asa commercial center, he expelled 
(July 9, 1558) the Neo-Christians from Pesaro and 
other districts (20. xvi. 61 et seq.). Many Maranos 
were attracted to Ragusa, formerly a consider- 
able seaport. In May, 1544, a ship landed there 
filled exclusively with Portuguese refugees, as Bal- 
thasar de Faria reported to King John. 

At this same period the Maranos were seeking 
refuge beyond the Pyrenees, settling at St. Jean de 
Luz, Tarbes, Bayonne, Bordeaux. Marseilles, and 

Montpellier. They lived apparently 
In France. as Christians; were married by Catho- 
lic priests; had their children baptized, 
and publicly pretended to be Catholics. In secret, 


however, they circumcised their children, kept the 
Sabbath and feast-days as far as they could, and 


prayed together. King Henry Ш. confirmed the 
privileges granted them by Henry II., and protected 
them against such slanders and accusations as those 
which a certain Ponteil brought against them. 
Spanish and Portuguese Maranos petitioned Henry 
IV. to permit them to emigrate to France, saying 
that should he do so, a large number of their fellow 
sufferers, “good men all of them,” would choose 
France as their home; but many Neo-Christians 
who entered French territory were obliged to leave 
within a short time. Under Louis XIII, the Mara- 
nos of Bayonne were assigned to the suburb of St. 
Esprit. At St. Esprit, as well as at Peyrehorade, 
Bidache, Orthez, Biarritz, and St. Jean de Luz, they 
gradually avowed Judaism openly. In 1640 several 
hundred Maranos, considered to be Jews, were living 
at St. Jean de Luz; and at St. Esprit there was a 
synagogue as early as 1660. 


" 
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Next to Turkey the Maranos turned chiefly to 
Flanders, attracted by its flourishing cities, such as 
Antwerp, where they settled at an early date, and 
Brussels. Before the end of the sixteenth century 
Portuguese Maranos, under the lcadership of Jacob 
Tirado, arrived at Amsterdam. So many others fol- 
lowed these that the city was called anew Jerusalem, 
while hundreds of Neo-Christian families settled at 
Rotterdamalso. Магапоѕ from Flanders, and others 

direct from the Pyrenean Peninsula, 

In went under the guise of Catholics to 

Flanders. Hamburg and Altona about 1580, 

where they established commercial re- 

lations with their former homes. Christian IV. of 

Denmark invited some Neo-Christian families to set- 

tle at Glückstadt about 1626, granting certain priv- 

ileges to them and also to the Maranos who came to 
Emden about 1649. 

Large numbers of Maranos, however, remained 
in Spain and Portugal, despite the extensive emigra- 
tion and the fate of countless victims of the Inqui- 
sition. The Neo-Christians of Portugal breathed 
more freely when Philip III. came to the throne and 
by the law of April 4, 1601, granted them the privi- 
lege of unrestricted sale of their real estate as well 
as free departure from the country for themselves, 
their families, and their property. Many, availing 
themselves of this permission, followed their core- 
ligionists to Africa and Turkey. After a few years, 
however, the privilege was revoked, and the Inqui- 
sition resumed itsactivity. But Ше Portuguese who 
were not blinded by fanaticism perceived that no 
forcible measures could induce the Maranos to give 
up the religion of their fathers. 

Individual Neo-Christians, as Antonio Fernandez 
Carvajal and several from Spain, Hamburg, and 
Amsterdam, went to London, whence their families 
spread to Brazil, where Maranos had settled at an 
early date, and to other countries of America. The 
migrations to Constantinople and Salonica, where 
refugees had settled after the expulsion from Spain, 
as well as to Servia, to Rumania and Bulgaria, and 
even to Vienna and Temesvar, continued down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Whether there are still Maranos in Spain or not, 
this much is certain, that there are many persons in 
Barcelona, Saragossa, Madrid, Cordova, Toledo, and 
Burgos who, conscious of their Jewish descent, are 
well disposed toward the Jews. In Portugal there 
is a community of Maranos at Covilha. See Ix- 
QUISITION, 
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MARBE HASKALAH. 
THE PROMOTION OF CULTURE AMONG THE JEWS OF 
RUSSIA. 

MARBLE (ww): A stone composed mainly of 
calcium carbonate or of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates. It is mentioned in the Old Testament 
in three very late passages only. According to I 
Chron. xxix. 2, David prepared, among other mate- 
rials, white “marble stones ” for the building of the 
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Temple. 'The account of the building in the Book 
of Kings does not mention the use of marble. Inthe 
Song of Solomon (v.15) the author compares the legs 
of the bridegroom to marble pillars in golden sock- 
ets. Finally, Esther i. 6 speaks of marble columns 
and of a pavement of white and colored marble in 
the palace of the Persian king. In the last-cited 
passage it is not wholly certain if the. text is intact 
in the versions; consequently there is doubt whether 
marble is really meant. In the other two passages 
also the correctness of the text has been doubted 
(see * Encyc. Bibl.” s.v. “Marble "). 

Moreover, the fact that all the old authorities, es- 
pecially the accounts of the building of the "Temple, 
preserve complete silence on the subject shows that 
the Hebrews in olden times were not acquainted 
with the use of marble as a building-stone. Its 
employment for building purposes seems to have 
been very limited even among the Assyrians. 

.E. G. Hr. I. Ве. 


MARBURG: 1. Town in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau. Jews are first mentioned as living 
in Marburg in a document dated Мау 18, 1817, which 
indicates that they were then organized as a com- 
munity and possessed a synagogue; also that they 
dwelt in a special quarter of the town. From a 
document of 1452 itappears that the synagogue was 
demolished in that year, and that the Jewish ceme- 
tery passed into Christian hands; hence the Jews 
must have been expelled from Marburg about that. 
time. They gradually returned to the city; and in 
1582 Landgrave Philipp revoked the decree of ex- 
pulsion issued by him in 1524, and permitted the 
Jews provisionally to remain in his territory for a 
period of six years. Two Jews, named respectively 
Liebmann and Gottschalk, availed themselves of 
this permission in 1586. 

As the Hessian cities repeatedly petitioned against 
the admission of Jews, the number of the latter 
remained very small: in 1744 there were only six 
Jewish families at Marburg; in 1776, eight. No 
one was permitted to harbor foreign Jews, except 
at the times of the fairs, on pain of being fined and of 
losing the privilege of protection. The Marburg 
community increased somewhat with the granting 
of freedom of residence; but even as late as 1902 it 
numbered only about 800 members ina total popula- 
tion of 16,668. It possesses a handsome synagogue 
(built in 1897), a parochial and a religious school, 
and а home for pupils and apprentices (opened in 
1901) with seventy inmates. 

Since 1828 Marburg has been the seat of the board 
of management of the union including the Jew- 
ish communities in the districts of Marburg, Kirch- 
hayn, Frankenberg, and Ziegenhain. Marburg is 
the seat also of a district rabbinate, which includes 
not only the former districts, but also those of Bie- 
denkopfand Wetzlar. The district rabbis have been: 
Moses Solomon Gosen, 1824-62; Liebmann Gersfeld, 
1862-76; and Dr. Leo Munk, the present (1904) in- 
cumbent, appointed in 1876. There area number of 
educational and philanthropic societies. Hermann 
Cohen has been for a number of years professor of 
philosophy at the University of Marburg. 

D. L. Mv. 
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2. Austrian town, the second in the duchy of 
Styria. It has a population of 24,501, jncluding 
about 100 Jews. Jews first settled at Marburg to- 
ward the end of the thirteenth century ; gravestones 
of that period are still found there. According to 
the records they had a synagogue in their ghetto in 
1277, as well as a school and a bath-house. The 
Jews of Marburg were respected merchants; they 
owned houses, fields, mills, and vineyards, and lived 
peaceably with their neighbors. They were not af- 
fected by the great persecutions of 1836 and 1338, 
and many Jews persecuted elsewhere found refuge 
at Marburg on payment of an annual tax of 40 
gulden. In the old 
tax-records of Mar- 
purg the Jews are 
described as quietand 
wealthy merchants 
who paid their taxes 
promptly. TheJews 
who were expelled 
from the territory of 
the neighboring city 
of Cilli in 1404 were 
received at Marburg, 
to the benefit of its 
commerce and indus- 
try. The decree of 
Frederick III. (1410- 
1493) relating to the 
importation of Hun- 
garian wines was es- 
pecially favorable to 
the Jewish wine-mer- 
chants. About this 
time R. Israel ISSER- 
LEIN, one of the fore- 
most rabbis of the fif- 
teenth century, and a 
native of Marburg, 
officiated there. Up 
to the middle of the 
fifteenth century the 
Jews of Marburg 
were generally re- 
spected; the Jew Eli- 
jah was one of its 
most prominent citi- 
zens, and Gerl, Jacob, 
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von Rogendorf himself. There were special * Ju- 
denmeister” for internal Jewish affairs. Notes of 
debts held by Jews against Christians had to be in- 
dorsed by the city judge. In 1477, when the Jews 
of Marburg were building a new synagogue, David 
b. Aram, who had yemoved a short time before to 
Radkersburg, refused to pay the contribution of 
twelve gulden which the community levied upon 
him. The result was а tedious lawsuit, which 
Frederick Ш. finally settled by deciding that the 
defendant’s assessment should be remitted, and that 
he should be neither excommunicated nor subjected 
to coercion of any other kind. The Jews of the city 
continued to enjoy 
the protection of the 
authorities and the 
good-will of their 
Christian fellow citi- 
zens until 1496, when 
the emperor Maxi- 
milian decreed the 
expulsion of all Jews 
from Styria. Those 
in Marburg, appar- 
ently, were permitted 
to remain until they 
had settled their 
financial affairs, for 
as late as 1499 some 
were still living 
there. Their prop- 
erty was purchased 
by Christian families, 
the synagogue being 
taken by Bernardin 
Drukher, who trans- 
formed it into a 
Christian church. 
After Drukher’s 
death the records con- 
tained in the build- 
ing were destroyed 
by the magistrate of 
the city, and the 
church was turned 
into a storehouse; in 
1659 it was again con- 
verted into a church; 
in 1785 it became a 
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storehouse again; it 




















in the employ of 
noblemen as their 
treasurers. Mention 
is made also of 
the Jews Cham, who owned six, and Maul, who 
owned three, houses in Marburg. The wealthy 
money-lender Abraham b. Isaac advanced the 
money for part of the expenses of the Diet and con- 
tributed large sums for the equipment of the army. 
The Jews Hirsel, Süsskind, and Aaron b. Sóldmann 
aro mentioned among those who gave money to the 
Ohrístian Church. 

Marburg is one of the four cities of Styria the 
Jews of which had a special judge (“ Judenrichter ?), 
whose position was regarded as “very lucrative"; 
about 1440 it was held by the governor Sigmund 





The * Judengasse " of Marburg in Hesse. 
(From an old print by Joh. Aug. Koch.) 


is now (1904) in use 
as а tenement. The 
ritual bath-house 
was destroyed dur- 
ing the last century. After the expulsion Jews 
were not permitted even to pass through Marburg 
except on the payment of a poll-tax. In 1783 they 
were allowed to attend some of the fairs in Styria, 
put not at Marburg. In 1811 three Jews were bap- 
tized in that city, but none settled there again until 
1867, when the merchant Jacob Schlesinger was 
admitted. Some of the Jews now resident there are 
government and district officials. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Puff, Marburg in Steiermark, Graz, 1847; 
M Gesch. des Herzogthums Steiermark, 9 vols., ib. 
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MARC, CHARLES CHRETIEN HENRI: 
French physician; born in Amsterdam Nov. 4, 1771; 
died in Paris Jan. 12, 1841. He took the degree of 
M.D. at Erlangen in 1792, and practised at Vienna, 
Bamberg, and in Bohemia. 1n 1795 he went to Paris, 
where with Fourcroy, Cabanis, Desgenelles, and 
others, he founded the Société Médicale d'Emula- 
tion. For several years he had a hard struggle, but 
by 1811 his position had become secure; his books 
won him fame, and he became a member of the 
Board of Health (1816) and of the Academy of 
Medicine (soon after its foundation, in 1820). In 
1829, with Esquirol, Parent-Duchátelet, Orfila, and 
others, he founded the “Annales d'Hygiène Pub- 
lique et de Médecine Légale,” to which he wrote the 
introduction. After the Revolution of July, 1880, 
he became first physician to Louis Philippe. He 
embraced Christianity. 

Mare published: *Observations Générales sur les 
Poisons” (1795, translated into several languages); 
“Sur les Hémorrhoides Fermées " (Paris, 1804, trans- 
lated from the German of Hildenbrand); * Manuel 
d'Autopsie Cadavérique Médico-Légale" (1808, 
translated from Roze); “Recherches sur l'Emploi du 
Sulfate de Fer dans le Traitement des Fiévres Inter- 
mittentes" (čb, 1810); “La Vaccine Soumise aux 
Simples Lumières de la Raison " (40. 1810 and 1886); 
* De la Folie Considérée dans Ses Rapports avec les 
Questions Médico-Judiciaires ” (2 vols., 25. 1840; one 
of the first works to show the connection between 
crime and insanity); etc. He contributed many 
articles to the “Bibliothéque Médicale,” the “Dic- 
tionnaire de Médecine,” the “ Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Médicales,” and to other journals, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Larousse, id 

MARC-MOSSÉ, JOSEPH: French poet and 
author; bornin Carpentrasabout 1780; died in Paris 
Feb. 91,1825. His name appears to have been orig- 
inally “Moses”: he was known also under the 
pseudonyms *L'Ami" and “Lejoyeux de Saint 
Acre." At the age of six Joseph wrote verses, 
and at seven knew by heart the finer scenes of 
Racine's * Athalie,” and had versified passages from 
Fénelon's *Télémaque." In 1787 he was kidnaped 
by the Catholic clergy, baptized, and shut up ina 
monastery, whence for five years his friends, not- 
withstanding great efforts, found it impossible to 
extricate him. In 1799, however, after theoutbreak 
of the Revolution, he was restored to his family, 
transformed into a little “abbé galant ”—diseased in 
body, depraved in taste, corrupt in morals, and 
given over to laziness and sensuality. He presently 
went to Paris, where he showed himself а born 
courtier and frequenter of the Society of the great, 
and where he was much sought after and admired. 
The irregularities of his life gradually brought on 
consumption, and, rather than endure the trials that 
lay before him, he committed suicide, in company 
with his English wife. 

Mare-Mossé wrote: * Chronique de Paris ” (1819); 
“Archives des Lettres, des Sciences et des Arts” 
(1820-21); * Eucharis, ou les Sensations de PAmour” 
(1894); “La Caninéide” (epic-satiric poem); “Те 
Printemps” (idyl read by the author at the Paris 
Athénée in 1810); *Odes" (to the refugees from 





Spain, to war, to Napoleon's marriage); “La France 
Consolée,” etc. ; a critical examination of Lamennais’ 
“Essai sur l'Indifférence en Matière de Religion ” (in 
defense of the Israelites). He wrote also many ama- 
tory poems, studics, and treatises upon the art of 
pleasing, the art of preservin gand increasing beauty, 
the art of making oneself loved by women, ete, 
(1808-11), and he left a large number of works in 
manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Servi, Israeliti 


d'Ewropa, pp. 197-199, 
8. N. D. 


MARCELLO, BENEDETTO: Italian musi- 
cian; born at Venice 1686; died there 1739. He 
is particularly celebrated for his settings to the 
Psalms, fifty of which, under the title of “ Estro 
Poetico-Armonico, Parafrasi Sopra li Salmi,” were 
published at Venice between 1724and 1727, in eight 
volumes. These compositions, in the cantata form, 
for from one to four voices, with accompaniments for 
organ, violoncello, two violas, or other obligato 
strings, are noble and dignified; and their grandeur 
and beauty have earned them republication in nu- 
merous editions, Important for the study of He- 
brew melody is the cireumstance that for the themes 
of eleven of the earlier Psalms, Marcello utilized 
Jewish airs, taking six from the German and five 
from the Spanish tradition, Some historians of 
music, led by Forkel, have fallen into the error of 
assuming that Marcello’s selected melodies repro- 
duce the ancient Temple intonations for the Psalms. 
The list of Hebrew originals, given by Marcello 
himself, should, however, have guarded against 
this. The themes utilized by Marcello are: (1) to 
Ps. ix., a chant of the Spanish Jews for Ps. clxiv.; 
(2) to Ps. x., a German drone for Ps. exiv.; (8) to 
Ps. xiv., a * Hallel” air used in the Spanish ritual ; (4) 
to Ps. xv., a German melody for * Ma'oz Zur"; (5) 
to Ps. xvi., a Spanish chant for Ps, xcvi. and xeviii. 
(comp. De Sola and Aguilar, “Ancient Melodies,” 
No. 18; Cohen and Davis, “Voice of Prayer and 
Praise,” No. 16); (6) to Ps, xvii., a Spanish hymn by 
Solomon ben Mazzal Tob, No. 238 in Soncino's collec- 
tion (Constantinople, 1545), for the Sabbath when 
& bridegroom attends the synagogue; (7)to Ps. xvii., 
а German melody for the hymn * Ha-Mabdil ? ; (8) to 
Ps. xviii, a Spanish melody to Ibn Gabirol’s hymu 
“Sha‘ar Asher Nisgar” (Dukes, “ Ehrensüulen," p. 
76; F. H. Cowen has employed the same melody for 
the * Dance of the Reapers ” in his oratorio “Ruth,” 
composed for the Worcester Musical Festival of 
1887); (9) to Ps. xix., a German melody for the Sab- 
bath evening hymn * Lekah Dodi”; (10) to Ps. xxi., 
a German melody for Ibn Gabirol's hymn *Shofet 
Kol ha-Arez ? (comp. Baer, * Ваа] Tefillah,” Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, No. 1496); (11) to Ps. xxii., a Ger- 
man air, in the major mode, for the * Kaddish " at 
the conclusion of tlie service on the eve of the New- 
Year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ed. Birnbaum, in Der Jüdische Kantor, p. 

348, Bromberg, 1883; J. Singer, Marcello Benedetto, ein 

ee Psalmen-Componist des 17. Jahrhunderts, Vi- 
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MARCUS, BRENTGEN: First Jewish court 
singer in Germany ; flourished toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. She lived with her father, 
Isaac Marcus, in the town of Wesel in Brandenburg, 
where, in 1690, Frederick of Brandenburg, after- 
ward King Frederick I. of Prussia, heard her sing. 
Admiring her voice, and desiring to secure for her a 
musical education, he sent her and her father to 
Berlin. On July 16 of that year he wrote to the 
Prince of Anhalt and the council notifying them of 
his discovery and his wishes concerning Brentgen, 
and commended her to the attention of his wife, the 
princess Sophie Charlotte, who, however, was not 
at Berlin when the singer arrived. On July 25 the 
Prince of Anhalt wrote to the crown prince that he 
and others had heard and admired her unusually 
fine voice, and that provision would be made for her 
in accordance with his wishes. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Isaak Münz, Eine Jüdische Hofsüngerin vor 

209 Jahren, in Der Israelit, xxv., No. 54, Supplement, 

s. M. Co. 

MARCUS, LEWI (LEWIN): German lawyer; 
born Oct. 15, 1809, at Rhena, Mecklenburg; died Oct. 
7, 1881, at Manchester, England. On account of his 
indefatigable exertions in behalf of his coreligionists 
he became known as the * Gabriel. Riesser of Meck- 
lenburg." Tle was the first Jewish deputy of the 
Mecklenburg Diet, of which he became vice-presi- 
dent. He was made honorary citizen of the city of 
Schwerin, and for seventeen years was acting presi- 
dent of its municipal council (Kayserling, * Gedenk- 
blütter," Leipsic, 1892), апа president of the Jewish 
community of Schwerin. 

8. IL War. 

MARCUS, LOUIS. See Mankus, LUDWIG. 

MARCUSE, ADOLF: German astronomer, 
born Nov. 17, 1860, in Magdeburg; educated at the 
universities of Strasburg and Berlin (Ph.D. 1884). 
Before his graduation he took part, as assistant, in 
the German expedition (1882) to South Carolina to 
observe the transit of Venus. In 1885 he studied at 
the Russian observatory at Pulkova, near St. Peters- 
burg; in 1886 he went to Santiago, Chile, as astron- 
omer-in-chief to the national observatory, remaining 
there for two years; while in South America he 
visited the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Pers. 
On his return to Germany he received an appoint- 
ment at the royal observatory in Berlin, where in 
behalf of the Centralbureau der International Erd- 
messung he was engaged, until 1891, in making 
continuous observations of the periodical changes 
of latitude. In April 1891, he was commissioned 
by the same society to conduct the astronomical- 
geodetic expedition to the Hawaiian Islands; as 
a result of his observations the investigation of 
the changes of geographical latitude was consider- 
ably advanced. 

After his return from the South Sea Islands and 
from a journey to Samoa, Australia, and Ceylon, 
he constructed a large photographie zenith-tele- 
scope in Berlin for the purpose of improving the 
photographic method of determining the altitude of 
the pole, and of rendering it available for scientific 
purposes. His lectures at the Royal University of 
Berlin are chiefly on the determination of geo- 
graphical and nautical locations by means of 








astronomy, with practical demonstrations at the cb- 
servatory. He improved also the photographic 
method of determining locality by constructing a 
photographic instrument for purposes of travel. 
Since 1903 he has been one of the editors of the 
* Geographisches Jahrbuck ” (Gotha). 

Marcuse is amember of the international astro- 
nomical and of the geographical societies of Berlin, of 
the Free Photographic Association, and of the Ger- 
man society for the study of aerial navigation. Of 
his writings the following may be mentioned: "Die 
Physische Beschaffenheit der Cometen ? (Berlin, 
1884); "Beobachtungsergebnisse der Königlichen 
Sternwarte” (part 4, 7b. 1888); * Die Hawaiischen 
Inseln > (ib. 1894); “Die Atmosphirische Luft" (ib. 
1896); “Die Photographische Bestimmungsweise 
der Polhóhe? (b. 1897); “Die Fehler der Sinnes- 
wahrnehmungen bei Prücisionsmessungen" (ib. 
1897); *Beitrüge zur Nautischen Astronomie ” (20. 
1899); “Anwendung Photographischer Methoden 
zur Geographischen Ortsbestimmung » (ib. 1899); 
“Die Neuere Entwickelung der Geographischen 
Ortsbestimmung ? (20. 1901); " Physik der Erde ? (db. 
1902); “Bearbeitung der Berliner Polhóhen 1889- 
1890 im Auftrage des Centralvereins der Interna- 
tionalen Erdmessung" (ib. 1902); “Handbuch der 
Geographischen Ortsbestimmung » (Brunswick, 
1904). 


MARCZALI, HEINRICH: Hungarian histo- 
rian ; bornat Marezali April 2, 1896 ; educated at Raab, 
Papa, Budapest, Berlin, and Paris. In 1878 he be- 
came professor at the gymnasium of his native town. 
He became a member of the Hungarian Academy in 
1898, and two years later he was appointed professor 
of Hungarian history at the University of Budapest. 
In addition to numerous contributions to specialist 
journals, he has written the following books: “A 
Foldrajzi Viszonyok Befolyása Magyarország Tör- 
ténetére” (Budapest, 1874); “A Magyar Történet 
Küttoi" (ib. 1880; German transl. “Quellen der 
Ungarischen Gesch.” Berlin, 1882); “Regestak a 
Külföldi Levéltarakból" (Budapest, 1882); “ Ujkor 


Története ” (db. 1888-86); * Magyarorszóg Története 


II, Jozsef Korában ” (20. 1882-88); “ Maria Theresia ” 
(ib. 1891); “A Legujabb Kor Története ” (70. 1892); 
* Az Arpádok és Dalmaczia” (French transl. under 
the title * Les Relations de la Dalmatie du XI. au 
XIII. Siécle,” Paris, 1898); the first, second, and 
eighth volumes of the great history of Hungary pub- 
lished by Szilágyi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pallas Lex. 


8. L. V. 
MARETZEK, MAX: Austrian impresario ; 


born at Brünn, Moravia, June 28, 1821; died at 
Pleasant Plains, New York, May 14, 1897. He was 
a pupil of Seyfried in Vienna, and also attended the 
university in that city. Several years later he be- 
eame connected with Italian opera in London. In 
1848 he went to New York, where he began his 
career as leader of the orchestra at the Italian opera. 
From 1849 to 1878 he was organizer and manager of 
grand opera at the Astor Place Opera House, the 
Academy of Music, and Pike’s Opera House (now 
the Grand Opera House). He occasionally made 
professional tours to other cities of the United 
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States, and to Mexico and Cuba. In 1849 he brought 
to America the celebrated singer Mlle. Bertucca, 
who afterward became his wife. 

In Oct., 1854, Maretzek leased the Academy of 
Music, and in the following year had a brilliant sca- 
Son, his company including La Grange, Brignoli, 
Vestvali, and Badiali. “Semiramide” and *Il Tro- 
vatore” were produced for the first time in America 
during that season. “Rigoletto” was brought out 
in 1855, and “Traviata” and “William Tell” in 
1856. In 1858 Maretzek engaged Piccolomini, and 
on Nov. 24of that year he introduced Adelina Patti. 
He controlled the Academy from 1864 until it burned 
down in 1866. Among his singers of that period 
were Gazzaniga, Clara Louise Kellogg, Ronconi, 
Adelaide Phillips, Mazzolini, and Succi. On Nov. 
25, 1863, he conducted the first performance of 
“Faust” in America, the cast including Kellogg, 
Sulzer, Mazzolini, and Biacchi. 

Upon the restoration of the Academy of Music in 
1867, opera was given there under his direction, with 
Kellogg, Mazzolini, Ronconi, Minnie Hauck, and 
Antonicci in the cast. In the following year he 
leased Pike’s Opera House, but returned to the 
Academy in 1869, where he brought out the French 
tenor Lefranc. It was here also that Lucca made 
her first appearance under Maretzek's management 
in 1879. 

The list of operas introduced by Maretzek to the 
New York public, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, includes the following: “ Forza del Destino " ; 
“Tone”; “Carneval de Venice”; * Don Sebastiano ”; 
“Saffo”; Peri’s “Judith”; “Fra Diavolo”: “Le 
Prophéte”; “L’Africaine”; “Aroldo”; “I Masna- 
dier"; “Medea”; “Crispino e 1а Comare”; “Romeo 
et Juliette"; ^L'Etoile du Nord"; “Luise Müller"; 
“І Due Foscari”; “Attila”; “Roberto”; “ Аппа Bo- 
lena”; *Policlito"; “Maria di Rohan”; “Linda di 
Chamounix”; “La Favorita”; “Don Pasquale”; 
“Macbeth”; “Marino  Faliero"; “Belisario”; 
“Betty”; “I Lombardi.” During the latter part of 
his life Maretzek enjoyed great popularity as a 
teacher of singing in New York. On Oct. 12, 1889, 
his golden jubilee was celebrated, Mme. Lehmann, 
Herr Kalisch, Signor Perotti, Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
Miss Anna Juch, Herr Alvary, Herr Fischer, the 
Daly and Palmer companies, as well as several other 
artists, participating. — Maretzek composed the 
operas “Hamlet” (Brünn, 1843) and “Sleepy Hol- 
low? (Academy of Music, New York, 1979). He 
composed also orchestral and chamber music, piano- 
forte pieces, songs, etc., and wrote “Crotchets and 
Quavers," New York, 1857. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Herald. New York, May 15, 1897; Baker, 
иа Dictionary of Musicians. J. So 


MARGALIOT, MARGALIOTH. See Mar- 
GOLIOTH. 

MARGALITA, AARON: Polish convert to 
Christianity; born 1663 at Zolkiev. He was a 
learned rabbi, and traveled as a maggid in Poland 
and Germany, preaching in the synagogues. In 
Holland he remained for seven years teaching rab- 
binics at Leyden. He thus became intimate with 
Trigland, through whose influence he was converted 
to the Reformed Church, as Margalita himself re- 


lates in his work “Oblatio Aaronis seu Tractatus de 
Passionibus Christi," Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1706. 

Disappointed in his hope of receiving support 
which would enable him to study for an academic 
career, he left Holland and went to Berlin. Here 
he denounced the Talmudic Haggadah as contain- 
ing blasphemiesagainst the Christian religion, where- 
upon King Frederick I. of Prussia ordered that the 
copies of a new edition of the Midrash Rabbah, which 
had been published at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 
1705, should be placed under seal until the Christian 
theological faculty of that city should render an 
opinion upon the work. "This opinion being favor- 
able, the order of suspension was revoked and the 
sale of the book was permitted. 

Through the protection of King Frederick, Mar- 
galita was appointed professor of rabbinic Hebrew at 
the University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Here he 
remained but a short time, and it is said that in 1712 
he became a convert to the Lutheran Church at 
Hamburg. Jócher says in his lexicon that for hav- 
Ing expressed a desire to return to Judaism, Marga- 
lita was imprisoned at Copenhagen, where he died 
a few years later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bischoff, Thalmaud-Uebersetzungen, p. 171, 
note 11, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899; A. Fiirst, Christen und 


Juden, pp. 192-198, Strasburg, 1892; Grütz, Gesch. x. 313-314; 
Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums ата Seiner Sekten, viii, 298. 


D. S. Man. 


MARGARITA, ANTONIUS: Convert to 
Christianity in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; born about 1500 at Ratisbon (Regensburg), 
where his father, Jacob Margolioth, was rabbi; died 
at.Vienna; baptized in 1529 at Wasserburg, Ba- 
varia. He was teacher of Hebrew successively at 
Augsburg, Meissen, Zell, Leipsie, and (from 1587 
till his death) at the University of Vienna. 

He wrote “Der Gantz Jüdisch Glaub mit Sampt 
ainer Gründlichen und Wahrhafften Anzaygunge, 
Aller Satzungen, Ceremonien, Gebetten, Haymliche 
und Offentliche Gebreuch, Deren sich dye Juden 
Halten, Durch das Gantz Jar, Mit Schónen und 
Gegründten Argumenten Wyder теп Glauben,” 
Augsburg, 1580; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1544, 1561, 
1689; Leipsic, 1705, 1718. The author ridicules 
Jewish ceremonies, accuses the Jews of usury and of 
sentiments hostile to Christians and Christianity, 
and argues against their Messianic hopes. He de- 
nounces the ‘ALENU prayer as anti-Christian in 
tendency. Declaiming against the usury and idle- 
ness of the Jews, he appeals to the magistrates to 
remedy the evil and to force the Jews to perform 
manual labor. He charges the Jewish physicians 
with ignorance and grecdiness, and asserts that, de- 
spite their minuteness in ritual, the Jews are neither 
pious nor charitable, and that, notwithstanding their 
apparent aversion to proselytism, they are eager to 
gain adherents to their faith. 

This libelous book had a great influence upon 
Luther, who made use of it in writing his * Von den 
Juden und Ihren Lügen." It was praised by Hoorn- 
beck, B. Lutberus, and Joseph Müller; but Wagen- 
seil speaks of it less favorably. When it appeared, 
JOSEL or Rosurim, being at that time at Augsburg, 
made complaint to Emperor Charles V., who ap- 
| pointed а committee to examine the denunciations 
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contained in the book. The author was imprisoned 
and later expelled from Augsburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Je Roi, Die Evangelische Christenheit 
und die Juden, i. 221, Leipsic, 1884: A. Fürst, Christen und 
Juden, p. 191, Strasburg, 1892; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 880; Gei- 
ger, Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, ii. 324-825, v. 810-312 ; 
Grütz, Gesch. ix. 190-191, 303-304, 314, note; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. No. 6263; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 385; G. Wolf, 
Studien zur J'ubelf eier dev Wiener Universität, pp. 28-29, 
Vienna, 1865. 

D. S. Man. 


controversies with the author of “ Хода“ bi-Yehu- 
dah,” among others. The most renowned of this 


branch of the Margolioth family was Ephraim 
Solomon of Brody (d. there Aug. 5, 1828). Ephra- 
im Solomon was not a rabbi, but his numerous 
works were accepted in the rabbinical world as au- 
thoritative. There are numerous scholars bearing 
the name of Margolioth whose relationship to the 
family, though probable, can not be determined. 
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(rabbi at Satanov ; d. 1802) 
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Meshullam Nathan 
(rabbi at Berdychev ; 
d. 1861) 
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Israel Samuel Mordecai Asher Nahman vài Eliezer Moses Joel Feibus 
(son-in-law of _ of (son-in-law of (rabbi at of Przemysl (rabbi at (rabbi а (son-in-law of 
Abraham of Wilna Kapel of Meseritz) Judah (son-in-law  Lubomil) Tarnow) R. Abraham 
Tismenitz) Krotoschin) of Potok of Hirsch of Brest- 
MEE (d. 1672) Hinker) Moses Zeeb Litovsk) 
(rabbi at 
Mendel Eliezer Fürth) 
Heikeril 
(of Lublin) Isaac of 


Jaworow 
Menahem 
Monis (of Zolkiev) 


Mordecai 


Samuel Mordecai 
(rabbi at Dulezawka) (followed his father in 
the rabbinate of 
Satanov) 












Menahem Monis 
(rabbi at us id ; d. 1829) 


Hayyim Mordeeai 


Ephraim Zalman : 
(rabbi at Dubno; d. 
1818) 


(d. Brody 1828) 







. W. 


MARGOLIOTH PEDIGREE. 


MARGOLIOTH ; (тулю; the name occurs also 
as Margaliot, Margolis, Margulies, Margo- 
Jouth, and in various other forms): Polish family 
of Talmudie scholars that traces its descent from 
Rashi, on the one side, and from the families of Shor 
and Samuel Edelson the other. The first Margolioth 
known was Samuel, dayyan at Posen about 1550; 
one of his sons, Moses Mordecai, was rabbi at Cra- 
cow. The daughter of R. Moses Mordecai married 
a relative, Mendel Margolioth, rabbi at Przemysl 
(d. April 2, 1652), and bore him eight sons, all of whom 
were distinguished Talmudists. It is not certain 
from which one of Mendel Margolioth’s sons Judah 
of Potok (d. 1672) was descended. From Mor- 
decai b. Menahem Monis, the great-great-grand- 
son of Judah of Potok, descended a line of scholars. 
Mordecai himself was a cabalist and had Talmudic 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, pp. 
24-25, 53, 91-97, 111, Warsaw. 1888; ‘Ir ha-Zedeje v. 42; 
Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 327; Buber, Kiryah Nisgabah, 
p. 8, Cracow, 1908. 

J. A. S. W. 

Abi Ezra Selig Margolioth: German Tal- 
mudist; flourished in the first half of the eighteenth 
century; born at Kalisch, where he was subse- 
quently preacher. He preached also at Prague for 

a short time. He then went to HALBERSTADT, 

where he was prebendary of the * Klaus ? founded 

by Berent Lehmaun in 1703. According to Stein- 
schneider, he then went with his wife to Palestine, 

Lehmann furnishing him with the necessary funds. 

Margolioth was the author of: “Kesef Nibhar," 

commentary on the Pentateuch (Amsterdam, 1712); 

* Hibbure Likkutim,” novell and responsa (Venice, 

1715). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 68; Steinsehnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. No. 2581; Auerbach, Gesch. der Gemeinde 
Halberstadt, p. 62. 

D. А. Ре. 
Abraham Elijah b. Nathan Margolioth: 
Rabbi of Nachod, Bohemia, where he was a * moreh 
zedek ” (acting rabbi) at the beginning of the cight- 
eenth century, With Eliezer b. Pethahiah, hazzan 
of Worms, he wrote * Tetillah le-Kibbuz Galyotenu,? 
published at Amsterdam in 1705 (Benjacob, * Ozar 
ha-Sefarim," p. 661; Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." 

No. 8847; Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr." iii. 91). 

D. P. Wr. 
Alexander Margolioth: Polish rabbi; died in 

Satanov, Podolia, Jan. 8, 1909. He succeeded his 
father, Zebi Hirsch, as rabbi of Zbaraz, Galicia, and 
was there in 1774. Later he became rabbi of Sata- 
nov, where he remained until his death. Не is 
spoken of very highly by contemporary rabbis like 
R. Ezekiel Landau and Н. Aryeh Lob of Stry (au- 
thor of “Kezot ha-Hoshen”). <A collection of his 
responsa from 1776 to 1791 was published more than 
half a century after his death, under the title “ Te- 
shubot ha-RAM.” (Warsaw, 1859). He was the 
teacher of his nephew Ephraim Solomon Margolioth 
of Brody. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, p. 73; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 138. 


"ir. R. P. Wir. 

Asher Solomon Margolioth. See Jupan Lis 
BEN ASHER MARGOLIOTH. 

Ephraim Zalman Margolioth: Galician rabbi; 
born in Brody Dec. 19, 1762; died Aug, 24, 1828. 
He received his Talmudic education at different 
yeshibot, in which he distinguished himself for the 
acuteness of his intellect and for his astonishing 
memory. His correspondence with Ezekiel Landau 
and other leading Talmudists soon gained for him a 
high reputation, He established a banking-house 
which proved so successful that within a short time 
he became quite wealthy. In 1785 he published his 
responsa entitled “Bet Hadash ha-Hadashot”; and 
in the following year the rabbis of Brody elected 
him one of their number. Being of independent 
means, he opened in his house a yeshibah of which 
he was the head; and several of his pupils became 
eminent rabbis. 

Margolioth was considered a high rabbinical au- 
thority. He published the following works: “Bet 
Efrayim ” (2 vols., Lemberg, 1809-10), commentary 
on parts of the Yoreh De‘ah; oration at the funeral 
of R. Meir Kristianopoler (20, 1815); “Bet Efrayim ” 
(4 parts, 2. 1818), responsa on the four parts of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk; “Yad Efrayim” (Dubno, 1820), 
commentaries on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim; 
“Sha‘are Efrayim ” (0. 1820), on the rules pertain- 
ing to the reading of the Law; “Yad Efrayim ” 
(Zolkiev, 1823), extensive commentaries on the names 
of men and of women to be employed in letters of 
divorce; “Shem Efrayim ” (Berdychev, 1826), com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch; * Matteh Efrayim ” (Zol- 
kiev, 1834), on the ritual laws to be observed from 
the beginning of the month of Elul until after the 
Feast of Tabernacles, as well as on the regulations 
regarding the Kaddish of orphans; “Zera‘ Efra- 
уйа” (Lemberg, 1853), commentary on the Pesikta 





Rabbati. Many other works by him are still in 

manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 21, 
Warsaw, 1864; Kluger, Toledot Shelomoh, р. 33, Lemberg, 
1888; S. J. Fuenn, Keneset Visract, р. 327, Warsaw, 1836; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p.511; En Dinah (ora- 
tion delivered at Margoliothr's funeral), Zolkiev, 1854. 

S. S. В. Fn. 

Hayyim Mordecai Margolioth: Polish rabbi; 
died at Dunajowce 1818; brother of Ephraim Solo- 
mon Margolioth. Hayyim Mordecai was at first 
rabbi at Brestitzki, and later became rabbi in Great 

Dubno, where he established a printing-ollice. He 

Was among those who elected the three deputies 

sent to St. Petersburg to confer with the govern- 

ment upon Jewish affairs, and was the author of 

“Sha‘are Teshubah,” commentary to Shulhan 

‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim (Dubno, 1890); it contains ex- 

tracts from other works and appears in most edi- 

tions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: * Ir Dubno we-Rabbanenha, p. 26, Cracow, 1902: 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4698; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 337. 


Isaac ben Jacob Margolioth: Rabbi of 
Prague, where he died April 17, 1525; son of Jacob 
Margolioth, rabbi of Nuremberg. He is mentioned 
in connection with the Mintz-Margolioth affair, in 
which he sided with his father. He wrote the pref- 
ace to his father’s “Seder Gittin wa-Halizah." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, pp. 17, 


68, St. Petersburg, 1807-98; S. Rapoport, Gai "Ed, p. 30, 
Prague, 1856. + 


` E. С. A. S. W. 

Jacob Margolioth of Nuremberg: German 
rabbi of the fifteenth century; died at an advanced 
age about 1492. His contemporaries Joseph Colon 
(Responsa, No. 26) and Judah Minz (Responsa, No. 
13) speak of him as one of the greatest rabbis of his 
time, which caused Grütz (*Gesch." viii. 268) to 
hold that in all probability he presided over the 
meeting of German rabbis held in Nuremberg in 
1474. Emperor Frederick III. ordered, in 1487, the 
two brothers Abraham and Solomon of Ulm to 
submit their disputes to Jacob Margolioth, * Hoch- 
meister” of Nuremberg (see Wiener, “ Regesten zur 
Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland," No. 126). In the 
quarrel between Moses Capsali and Joseph Colon, 
Margolioth sided with the former. Later, accord- 
ing to Grütz (“Gesch.” viii. 58), he opposed Jacob 
Pollack, who is said to have been his pupil; but 
the above-quoted responsum of Judah Minz proves 
this to be only a surmise. 

Zunz (* Z. G." p. 106), and after him Grütz and 
Fuenn, confounded this Jacob Margolioth with a 
younger contemporary at Ratisbon, of the same 
name, who corresponded with Reuchlin. Itis prob- 
able that Jacob Margolioth “of Nuremberg ” is iden- 
tical with R. Jacob Margolioth “of Worms,” and 
perhaps with R. Jacob Margolioth “of Lucca” (2) 
and Jacob Marmonda Margolioth (Moses Minz, Re- 
sponsa, Nos. 78, 114). He is commonly accepted 
as the author of *Seder Gittin wa-Halizah," and, 
consequently, as the father of Isaac b. Jacob Mar- 
golioth of Prague (d. 1595), the editor of that work, 
which appeared together with the “Tib Gittin” of 
Ephraim Zalman Margolioth (Zolkiev, 1893). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenstadt-Wiener, Datat Kedoshim, Appen- 
dix, pp. 67-68, 74, St. Petersburg, 1897-98; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, pp. 555-556, Warsaw, 1886 ; idem, Kiryah Neema- 
nah, p. 328, Wilna, 1860; Wiener, in Monatsschrift, 1868, 
xvii. 345 et seq. 
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Jacob Margolioth of Ratisbon: German 
rabbi and Hebraist; flourished about 1500. Heis 
known chiefly by a Hebrew letter addressed to 
Reuchlin, which is preserved in * Epistole Clarorum 
Virorum ad Reuchlinum" (see. text in Fuenn, “ Ke- 
neset Yisrael,” pp. 555-556, where he is confounded 
with Jacob Margolioth, rabbi of Nuremberg). His 
son, the apostate Antonius Marearita, relates 
the great services which Jacob rendered his towns- 
men by interceding in their behalf with Siegmund 
von Rohrbach, who was imperial governor at Ratis- 
bon from 1499 to 1512 (quoted by Wiener from 
Margarita’s " Der Gantz Jüdisch Glaub," p. 188, 
Leipsic (1705). According to the same authority 
this Jacob Margolioth had another son, who was 
a musician in Prague; this led Wiener to believe 
that this musician may be identical with R. Isaac b. 
Jacob Margolioth of Prague (d. 1525), who edited 
his father’s “Seder Gittin wa-Halizah ? (see MARGO- 
тлоти, JACOB, OF NUREMBERG); but the supposi- 
tion seems improbable. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, in Monatsschrift, 1868, xvii. 345 et 
seq. (Where all other sources are quoted and discussed). 

D. P. Wi. 

Jacob Koppel b. Zebi Margolioth: Polish 
preacher and moralist of the seventcenth century ; 
died 1673 (9). He came from Vladimir, Volhynia, 
where he was an eye-witness of the massacres of 
1648-49, from which he escaped to Germany. He 
was the author of “Mar’ot Ya‘akob,” tables of eth- 
ical rules (Venice, 1662); “Mizbah Ya‘akob,” a ser- 
mon on penitence and some haggadic novellee (20. 
1662); and “Kol Ya‘akob,” on the Pentateuch and 
the Talmud, to which is appended an elegy on the 
victims of the above-mentioned massacres (Amster- 
dam, 1708). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 556; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 328: Lewinstein, in Dor Dor we-Dorshaw, p. 109, 
Warsaw, 1899. 

п. Re P. Wi. 


Judah Lób ben Asher Margolioth: Grand- 
son of R. Mordecai Jaffe; died at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder June 14, 1811. He was successively rabbi at 
Busnow, Szebrszyn, Polotsk, Lesla, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, and wrote the following works: “ Kor- 
ban Reshit,” responsa and discussions on Rosh 
ha-Shanah (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1778); “Peri 
Tebu’ah,” responsa (parts i. and ii., Novidvor, 
1796; parts iii. and iv. are still in manuscript); 
“Tal Ого,” treatises on the essence of the soul, 
on immortality, etc. (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1751); 
"Or 'Olam," treatises on natural philosophy, to 
which is appended Saadia Gaon's commentary on 
Canticles (ib. 1777); “Bet Middot," on ethics, in 
prose and verse (Dyhernfurth, 1778); *'Aze 'Eden," 
homilies on belief, philosophy, pride, and humility, 
with a criticism of Mendelssolin’s “Jerusalem ” (ib. 
1802); “Amirah Ne‘imah,” on the Haggadah and 
the Pentateuch (in manuscript); *Iggeret ha-Meli- 
zah,” on styie (Novidvor, 1794); “Sefer Tob we- 
Yafeh,” collection of poems on dogmatic, grammat- 
ical, and liturgical subjects (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1770). He was probably the first J udzeo-Polish au- 
thor to write on natural philosophy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zeman, i. 97; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
p. 413, Warsaw, 1886; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 9/40 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 328; Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr. p. 229. 

E. C. А. 8S. W. 





Meir b. Zebi Hirsch Margolioth: Polish 
rabbi and author; born probably at Horodenka, 
Galicia; died at an advanced age at Ostrog, Vol- 
hynia, April 24, 1790. He was rabbi of the district 
of Lemberg for more than forty years (e. 1742-82), at 
the time when Lemberg had two rabbis, one for the 
city proper and one for the surrounding district. 
In 1782 he seems to have gone to Ostrog, where he 
remained until his death. Margolioth was a pupil 
of R. Israel Ba‘al Shem Tob (BESHT), the reputed 
founder of Hasidism, and was probably the greatest 
Talmudical authority of the time to confess to such 
discipleship. He was the author of “Meir Netibim,” 
responsa and novell (Polnoi, 1791), “Sod Yakin u- 
Bo‘az,” on the Cabala (2d.), and “Derek ha-Tob 
weha-Yashar,” on the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Polnoi and 
Shklov, 1799). 

Margolioth left four sons: Joseph Nahman, 
rabbi of Polnoi and father of R. Hay yim of Ostrog; 
Bezaleel, rabbi of Zwahil and successor to his fa- 
ther us rabbi of Ostrog; Saul, rabbi successively of 
Komorn, Zbaraz, and Lublin; and Naphtali Mor- 
decai. Margolioth's daughter married Naphtali 
Herz ha-Kohen, rabbi of Scharigrod. Margolioth 
had also an older brother, Isaac Dob Bár (rabbi of 
Jazlowiez and the district of Podolia; author of 
“Be'er Yizhak”), who is mentioned in his works. 
Isaac Dob Bir was one of the three rabbis (the 
other two being В. Israel Ba‘al Shem and R. Hay- 
yim Cohen Rapoport of Lemberg) who represented 
the Talmudist position in the discussion with the 
Frankists under the auspices of Bishop Mikulski in 
1759. Margolioth's mother wasa sister of R. Aryeh 
Lebush b. Mordecai Auerbach of Stanislau (d. 1772). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 137-140, 202, Cracow, 

1895; Lazar ha-Kohen, Кіл`аё Soferim, pp. 162-163, Lemberg, 

1892; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 87. 


D. P. Wr. 


Moses b. Judah Lób Margolioth: Rabbi at 
Semnitz, Hungary, in the nineteenth century; son 
of Judah Lób Margolioth. He was the author of 
* Hakirat ha-Gemul,” treatises on retribution and 
punishment, with an appendix under the title 
* Keter Malkut," à poem by W. Buchner (Budapest, 
1899; Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." No, 6518). 

Moses Mordecai ben Samuel Margolioth: 
Talmudist and cabalist; born probably at Posen, 
where his father was rabbi, about 1540; died at 
Cracow Nov. 21, 1616. On the death of Joseph 
Katz (1591) Moses Mordecai Margolioth became head 
of the yeshibah at Cracow, which office he retained 
over twenty years. He wrote: “Hasde Adonai,” 
on the thirteen attributes of God (Cracow, 1589); 
* Selibah ‘al ha-Kedoshim," prayer for the martyrs 
of 1596, published in an edition of selihot (Dyhern- 
furth, 1702); “Zohar Hadash‘im Midrash ha-Ne‘lam” 
(Cracow, 1608). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, p. 42, Lemberg, 1874; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6517; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 380. 

Naphtali Margolioth (Margaritha): Scholar 
and author; born at Vienna 1562. He embraced 
Christianity in 1608, taking the name of Julius 
Conrad Otto, and later became professor of He- 
brew at Altorf, Subsequently he returned to Ju- 
daism. He wrote: “Usus Ebreæ Lingue" (Nu- 
remberg, 1604); * Grammatica Нера” (ib. 1605); 
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* Lexicon Radicale," a dictionary of rabbinical and 
Talmudic words (20. 1607); “Gale Razaya," а work 
full of false Talmudic citations and of misinterpre- 
tations of Talmudic sayings regarding the Messianic 
idea and the doctrine of the Trinity (25. 1605). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr, i, 480, iii, 865, iv. 845; De le 
Roi, Evangelische Christenheit, i. 133; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 6702; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 330. 

E. C. А. б. ҮҮ. 

Saul b. Meir Margolioth: Polish rabbi; died 
in Lublin Dec. 18, 1800 (?); son of R. Meir of Os- 
trog and Lemberg (author of “Meïr Netibim ") and 
pupil of R. Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob. He was rabbi 
successively of Zbaraz, Galicia, and of Komorn, be- 
fore he went to Lublin, where he remained until 
his death. 

Saul is often mentioned in the records of the com- 
munity of Lublin as the author of useful communal 
measures. He left no works, but is mentioned in 
the above-cited work of his father’s. His son Zebi 
Hirsch, who married a daughter of R. Löb of 
Amsterdam, succeeded Saul b. Meir as rabbi in the 
city of Lublin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, р. 202, Cracow, 1895; 
Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin, pp. 91-94, 
Lublin, 1899; Lewinstein, in Dor Dor we-Dorshaw, р. 124, 
Warsaw, 1899. 


H. к. P. Wir. 

MARGOLIS, ISAAC BEN ELIAH: Russo- 
Polish rabbi and author: born in Kalvariya, gov- 
ernment of Suwalki, Russian Poland, 1842; died in 
New York Aug. 1, 1887; son of the rabbi of Wiz- 
hajny, and a descendant of Yom-Tob Lipmann Hel- 
ler of Prague. 

His youth was devoted to the study of the Talmud ; 
and in 1862 he settled in Meretz, government of 
Wilna, where later on he embarked in business. 
The zealots of that city and business reverses ren- 
dered his life there unpleasant; and in consequence 
he removed to Kovno, where he soon found employ- 
ment as tutor in the house of Ezekiel Jaffe. Later 
he became rabbi of Druskeniki, government of 
Grodno. In 1884 he emigrated to the United States 
and became rabbi of the Congregation Anshe-Kal- 
variya, New York. 

Margolis was the author of “Ma‘oz ha-Talmud ” 
(Warsaw, 1868), an apologetic work in defense of 
the Talmud and the Shulban ‘Aruk against certain 
critics; * Ma'oz ha-Yam ” (Wilna, 1870), a reply to 
the attacks of M. L. Lilienblum in * Megillah ‘Afah ”; 
and “Sippure Yeshurun” (Berlin, 1876), a collec- 
tion of Talmudic and Midrashic legends, anecdotes, 
etc., written in an elegant Hebrew style. He also 
contributed largely to tho Hebrew periodicals * Ha- 
Maggid,” * Ha-Zefirah," and * Ha-Meliz." 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: H, Herzmann, in Ha-Asif, iv.; M. Caplan, in 

Ha-Zefirah, No. 168; American Hebrew, Aug. 22, 1887, p. 8. 

H. m. I. S. B. 

MARGOLIS, MAX LEOPOLD: American 
philologist; born at Meretz, government of Wilna, 
Russia, Oct. 15, 1866; son of Isaac Margolis; edu- 
cated at the elementary school of his native town, 
the Leibnitz gymnasium, Berlin, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York city (Ph.D. 1891). In 1891 he was 
appointed to a fellowship in Semitic languages at Co- 
lumbia University, and from 1892 to 1897 he was in- 
structor, and later assistant professor, of Hebrew 
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and Biblical exegesis at the Hebrew Union College 
of Cincinnati. In 1897 he became assistant professor 
of Semiticlanguagesin the University of California; 
in 1898, associate professor; and since 1909 he has 
been acting head of the Semitic department. 

Of Margolis’ works may be mentioned: “The 
Columbia College MS. of Megillah,” New York, 
1892; * Notes on Semitic Grammar," parts i.-iii., in 
* Hebraica" (“American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures”), 1894, 1896, 1902; “The 
Theology of the Old Prayer-Book,” in “ Year Book of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis,” 1897; 
“The Theological Aspect of Reformed Judaism," 
Baltimore, 1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Israelite, 1902. 

A. F. T. H. 

MARGOLIUT, MARGULIES, MARGU- 
LIOTH. See MARGOLIOTH. 

MARGOLIUTH, MOSES: Convert to Chris- 
tianity; born in Suwalki, Poland, Dec. 3, 1820; died 
in London Feb. 25, 1881. Не went to Liverpool, 
England, in 1887, where he met a convert named 
Lazarus, and the Rev. H. S. Joseph; the latter bap- 
tized Margoliuth in April, 1888. He entered Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, Jan., 1840; became curate of St. 
Augustine, Liverpool, June 80, 1844; and had many 
ecclesiastical appointments, ultimately becoming 
vicar of Little Linford, Buckinghamshire (1877-81). 
He took the degree of Ph.D. at Erlangen in 1957. 
In 1847 he started a Hebrew-Christian monthly 
magazine entitled “The Star of Jacob.” 

Margoliuth wrote the following works, all pub- 
lished in London: “Modern Judaism ” (1848); “The 
History of the Jews of Great Britain " (1857; a work 
of some merit in the last two volumes); “ A Pilgrim- 
age to the Land of My Fathers” (1858); “The Cu- 
rates of Riverdale ” (1860); * The Spirit of Prophecy " 
(1864); “The Poetry of the Hebrew Pentateuch” 
(1871). Margoliuth was one of the revisers of the 
English version of the Old Testament. He wrote 
also a considerable number of minor works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, London, March 4, 1881; Jour- 

nat of British Archcwological Association, 1881; M. Margo- 


liuth, Some Triumphs and. Trophies of the World (1882); 
Autobiography prefixed to Modern Judaism. GL 
J. . L. 


MARGULIES, SAMUEL HIRSCH: Rabbi; 
born at Brzezan, Galicia, Oct. 9, 1858; a descendant 
of Rabbi Ephraim Zalman Margolioth; educated at 
the theological seminary at Breslau. Не was from 
1885 to 1887 rabbi of the Congregation Newe Sha- 
lom in Hamburg; till 1890, of the congregation at 
Weilburg, Hesse-Nassau; and since 1890 he has been 
chief rabbi of Florence. In 1899 he was appointed 
principal of the Collegio Rabbinico Italiano, which 
was later transferred from Rome to Florence. 

Margulies has published several essays in Ber- 
liner’s “Magazin” and in the “Monatsschrift,” and 
is the author of: “Saadja Alfajümi's Arabische 
Psalmen-Uebersetzung," Breslau, 1884; “Zwei 
Pesach-Predigten," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1888; 
“Dichter und Patriot," Treves, 1896. He is also 
(1904) editor of the * Rivista Israelitica.” 

8. F. T. H. 

MARHAB IBN AL-HARITH: Jewish 
Arabian warrior and poet; killed during Moham- 
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med's invasion of Khaibar about 698. Marhab, who 
was of Himyarite descent, distinguished himself 
by his bravery in defending one of the forts of 
Khaibar. He is represented in the “Ta’rikh al- 
TIamis” (quoted by Caussin de Perceval) as a man 
of uncommon strength and audacity, wearing two 
cuirasses, а double turban and a helmet, and а 
sword at each side, and brandishing a three-pointed 
lance. According to the custom of Arab warriors, 
Marhab sent a poem challenging any of Mohammed’s 
heroes to single combat. Ali, Mohammed’s cousin 
and third successor, answered the challenge, and 
Marhab was killed. According to Ibn Hisham, Mo- 
hammed’s biographer, it was Mohammed ibn Masla- 
mah, who, wishing to avenge his brother, killed on 
the previous day, offered to fight Marhab. Ibn 
Tlisham further says that the two combatants kept 
a tree between them as a defense, and that the 
pranches of the tree immediately over their heads 
were soon cut away. Мађар accidentally dropping 
his sword, Mohammed seized the opportunity to 
deal him a fatal blow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur VHistoire des 
Arabes, iii. 195 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 105-106 ; Ibn 
Hisham, Kitab Sirat Rasul Allah, pp. 760-761, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1858. 

3. M. SEL. 


MARHESHWAN. See HESHWAN. 


MARI BEN DIMI: Second gaon of Pumbe- 
dita. When the Jewish scholars were compelled to 
leave the Babylonian academies, Mari, with others, 
went to Firuz-Shabur and there established a new 
academy which became associated with his name. 
After the death of the gaon Hanan of Iskiya, in 609, 
he was elected successor in the gaonate. Two ha- 
lakic decisions of his have been preserved—one, 
quoted by Judah Gaon, concerning two unknown 
plants mentioned in the Talmud (Chaim M. Horo- 
witz, *Halachische Schriften der Geonim," ii. 56, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1851; “Teshubot ha-Geo- 
nim," p. 45, ed. Lyck, 1864), and the other concern- 
ing the marriage of а “mamzer” (*Halakot Gedo- 
lot," ed. Vienna, p. 22a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. v. 12-13; Müller, Einleitung in 

die Responsen der Babylonischen Geonen, p. 62; Weiss, 

Dor, iv. 6; Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, M. J. C. 

i. 35, ii. 187. 

E. C. 


MARIA THERESA. бее AUSTRIA. 


MARIAMNE: 1. Wife of Herod the Great; 
the first of this name. She was the daughter of the 
Hasmonean Alexander, a son of Aristobulus IL, 
who was conquered and put to flight by Herod's 
father, Antipater. Her mother was Alexandra, 
daughter of the reigning prince Hyrcanus IL 
When Herod, at that time tetrarch, entered Jerusa- 
lem in triumph in 42 в.с., Alexandra sought to bring 
about the marriage of her daughter to him, hoping 
thus to avoid the ruin of her house (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiv, 19, & 1; idem, “В. J.” i.19,88) The 
war, however, left Herod no leisure; and not until 
five years after his betrothal to Mariamne, and three 
years after he had become nominal king of Judea, 
did he leave the siege of Jerusalem, in 37 B.C., and 
celebrate his marriage in Samaria (“ Ant.” xiv. 15, 
614; “В. J.” i. 17, 5 8). Mariamne bore him three 
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sons, Alexander, Aristobulus, and one who died 
young, and two daughters, Salampsio and Cypros. 

The marriage proved an unhappy one. The king, 
indeed, loved the beautiful woman passionately ; 
but the queen could not forget that Herod had been 
the murderer of all her family and that he had suc- 
ceeded to the throne really at the cost, of her pater- 
nal house. She displayed a natural pride toward 
this parvenu which was especially felt by Herod’s 
mother and by his sister Salome, who wrought so 
much evil in the course of her life. 

The queen ruled the king completely. This was 
made manifest when Alexandra insisted that her 
son, Mariamne’s brother, should be made high 
priest. On the advice of Dellius, the friend of 
Antony—who wished to give the latter’s passion 
another direction—she sent pictures of her two beau- 
tiful children to the Egyptian queen, Cleopatra. 
Antony had, in fact, designs on the youthful Aris- 
tobulus; and since Mariamne also asked the favor of 
the king, he found himself obliged to make the 
youth high priest (85 B.C. ; " Ant.” xv. 2, $6; “В. 
J.” i. 22, § 8), although, in reality, only to kill him 
on a suitable occasion. When, later, Herod was 
obliged to justify before Antony at Laodicea the 

killing of Aristobulus, he placed Mari- 

Left in amne under the protection of Joseph, 

Charge of his brother-in-law, commanding him 

Joseph. to kill her in case he (Herod) should 

not return alive. As Joseph had oc- 
casion to associate a good deal with Mariamne in 
connection with governmental affairs, he good- 
naturedly told her of the boundless love the king 
felt for her and of the secret instructions which 
Herod had given him. A false report of Herod’s 
death being circulated, Mariamne sought refuge 
with the Roman legions. Herod, however, was dis- 
missed with the favor of Antony. On his return 
Salome accused Mariamne of adultery with Joseph. 
Herod at first would not believe the charge; but it 
chanced that the queen reproached him for the 
secret commission he had entrusted to Joseph, and 
this convinced Herod of the criminality of Joseph 
and Mariamne. In his anger he caused Joseph to 
be put to death immediately, and he would have 
similarly disposed of Mariamne had not his love for 
her been greater than his anger. He, however, 
threw Alexandra into prison (34 B.c.) asthe instiga- 
tor of the scandal (* Ant.” xv. 3, §§ 5-9; ^ B. J.” i. 
22, $$ 4-5). 

In the spring of the year 80, Herod visited Augus- 
tus in Rhodes. He left Mariamne and her mother 
under the protection of a certain Joseph and of the 
Iturean Sohemus. Again he commanded that his 
wife should be killed in the event of his death. 
The king had hoped to find love on his return; in- 
stead he found himself hated and avoided. The 

king’s mother and sister found him 

Falsely ready to listen to their slanders. Sa- 

Accused lome told him that Mariamne sought 
by Salome. to poison him. Thereupon the king 

questioned Mariamne's favorite eu- 
nuch, who said he knew nothing of the poison, but 
that the queen was offended because of what Sohe- 
mus had told her in regard to his secret instructions. 
Sohemus met the same fate as had Herod's brother- 
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in-law, and Herod caused Mariamne to be accused 
before a tribunal composed of his friends, which pro- 
nounced sentence of death. The king and some of 
the judges did not wish to hasten the execution, de- 
siring merely to put Mariamnein prison; but Salome 
represented that the people might raise a disturbance 
and seck to release Mariamne, and the latter Was con- 
sequently led to death. During the entire route to 
the place of execution her own mother, Alexandra, 
desiring to rehabilitate herself in Herod’s eyes, re- 
viled her, accusing her of adultery and of ingrati- 
tude toward Herod. Mariamne answered not a 
word, and died calm and composed (* Ant.” xv. 6, 
86; 7,8 6), being about twenty-eight years of age 
(29 в.с.). 

The fact that Mariamne was twice accused under 
similar circumstances of adultery with the regent, 
makes it probable that Josephus’ account contains 
some inaccuracies, the more su as the second account 
is wholly lacking in “B. J.” (Destinon, * Di Quellen 
des Josephus,” p. 118). The second account, how- 
ever, can not be a simple repetition on the part of 
Josephus of the first, since Josephus himself, in re- 

lating the second incident, refers to 

Discrep- the first (* Ant.” xv. 7, 8 1). Itisre- 
ancy in the markable that Josephus mentions Jo- 

Sources. seph the second time without any 

further particulars (ib.6, 8 5), which 
looks, it is true, as though he had before him two 
parallel accounts which he tried to combine in. this 
way. According to “B. J.," Mariamne was put to 
death in the first case—that is, in the year 34, But 
this is impossible, since she could not have borne 
five children between the years 37 and 34. Indeed 
on closer scrutiny the twoincidentsdo not appear at 
all identical, since in the second case it is not the re- 
gent Phreroras with whom Mariamne is associated, 
but Sohemus, who was of comparatively low rank. 
Hence the two incidents are probably historical, and 
the omission of the second account in“ B, J.” is due 
to the fact that Josephus, as usual, has condensed 
his narration in that work. The historian Nicholas 
of Damascus believed in Mariamne's guilt (^ Ant.” 
xvi. 7, $ 1). 

There isa Talmudic legend concerning the mar- 
riage and death of Mariamne, although her name is 
not mentioned. It is to the effect that when the 
whole house of the Hasmoneans had been rooted 
out, she threw herself from the roof and was killed 
(В. B. 8b). Outof love for her, Herod is said to have 
kept her body preserved in honey for seven years 

(č. ; S. Geiger, in * Ozar Nehmad,” iii, 
Talmudic 1). Inthe Talmud this sort of mental 
Legends. derangement is called a “deed of 
Herod” (Sanh. 66b). Josephus relates 
also that after her death Herod tried in hunting and 
banqueting to forget his loss, but that even his 
strong nature succumbed and he fell ill in Samaria, 
where he had made Mariamne his wife (^ Ant." xv. 
7, $ 1). The Mariamne tower in Jerusalem, built 
by Herod, was without doubt named after her: it 
was called also “Queen” (Васе; "В. J.” ij, 17, 58; 
у. 4, $ 8) 

Josephus writes the name Мараш, adding the in- 
tlectional ending to Мари (= Б“), the Septuagint 
form of the name. In some editions of Josephus 











Марши) stood with double “#”; this was dissimi- 
lated to “mn” in the Middle Ages, and the name 
has so remained (S. Pape-Benseler, * Worterbuch 
der Griechischen Eigennamen,? 3d. ed. 1870, s. v). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 187, 200, 216; Deren- 
bourg, Hist. p. 151; Sehiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 859-889; Well- 

hausen, I. J. G. 4th ed., pp. 325, 328. 

2. Wife of Herod the Great; the second of this 
name. She was held to be very beautiful; and 
Herod, on first seeing her, was seized with an ardent 
passion for her, Since he did not wish to obtain 
possession of her by force, he thought it best to 
marry her. He advanced her father, Simon the son 
of Boethus (a man of humble birth, originally from 
Alexandria, but at that time living in Jerusalem), to 
the position of high priest (25 B.c.) a few years 
after the execution of the first Mariamne (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 5, 84; comp. zb. xvii. 1, S 2; idem, 
“B. J.” i. 28, 8 4). 

Mariamne bore Herod one son, also called Herod 
(* Ant.? xvii, 1, 5 9), who married Herodias (ib. xviii. 
5, 8 4), and who was in fact the destined heir to the 
throne (“B. J.” i. 99, § 2; comp. ib. 80, $3) Mari- 
amne knew of Herod’s intention in regard to her son 
(20. 80, $ 7). Josephus always writes Mapiáuy or 
Манар, as he does also in the case of other persons 
of the same name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 223; Schürer, Gesch. 

3d ed., i. 407. 

в. S. Kr. 

MARIAMPOL (Polish, Marjampol; called 
formerly Staripole): Town situated in the govern- 
ment of Suwalki, Russian Poland. The Jewish 
community there, like the town itself, is of compar- 
atively recent date. At first the community was 
dependent, in communal affairs, upon the neighbor- 
ing town of Kalvariya. Its first rabbi, Hayyim 
Shershaver, was elected in 1780, though the com- 
munity was too poor to build a Synagogue; and the 
rabbi then visited a number of towns in order to col- 
lect money for that purpose. In the Polish revolu- 
tion of 1881a Polish regiment passed through Mari- 
ampoland carriedaway four of the Jewish elders who 
were faithful to the Russians, and left them, bound, 
in the forest. In the same year, on the occasion of 
an encounter between the Russians and the Poles at 
Mariampol, the latter locked all the Jews in the syn- 
agogue, with the result that only one Jew was killed, 
Mariampol has (1897) a total population of 6,298, of 
which over two thousand are Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Yalkut Ma'arabi, i. 116, 

н. R. 





c 


A. 8. W. 


MARIK, SOLOMON: Spanish surgeon, of 
whose life no details are known. He wrote in Span- 
ish in Hebrew script a work entitled * Libro de la 
Cirogia,” of which a f. ragment exists in a volume of 
miscellanea in the royal library at Munich, 

David Marich or Marik, a physician and mer- 
chant, and Abraham Marich, both Spanish exiles, 
together with nineteen others, received. permission 
from Duke Alfonso of Este on Feb. 1, 1493, to 
settle with their families at Ferrara (*R. E. J.” 
ху. 120). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Munich, codex 291, 3; 


Kayserling, Bibl. Exp.-Port.-Jud. р. 65. 
G. M. K. 
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MARINI, SOLOMON B. ISAAC: Italian 
rabbi of the seventeenth century ; died in 1670. Не 
was the only rabbi at Padua who survived the 
plague of 1631, which decimated the community. 
Jlis wisdom and his eloquence contributed much to 
the restoration of order. He wrote a commentary 
to Isaiah entitled “Tikkun ‘Olam” (Verona, 1652). 
]Ie was renowned as a scholar, teacher, and pastor, 
and among his pupils was the physician and rabbi 
Jsaac Hay yim Cantarini, His brother, Shabbethai 
b. Isaac Marini (d. 1685), was a physician. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 

336, 888 et seq. 

D. IL E. 

MARIX, ADOLPH: American naval com- 
mander; born Apr. 24, 1848, in Saxony. He went 
to America while still a boy, and in 1864 entered 
the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., graduating in 1868. In 1869 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of ensign, and in the following 
year was assigned to special duty on the U. S. 8. 
“Congress.” Ile was promoted master in 1870, 
served on the “Canandaigua” with the North At- 
lantic squadron during 1871-72, was commissioned 
lieutenant in 1872, and served thereafter on vari- 
ous ships in the North Atlantic and Asiatic sta- 
tions until 1879, when he was assigned to service in 
the Hydrographic Office. In 1880 he was ordered 
to the training-ship “Minnesota,” from which, in 
1882, he was transferred to the battle-ship “ Brook- 
lyn,” then with the South Atlantic squadron. From 
1883 to 1886 he served again on the Asiatic station, 
after which he was assigned to special service in 
the judge-advocate-general’s office. In connection 
with his duties in this department he was sent to 
Australia (1888), and on his return (1889) was or- 
dered to the training-ship “Jamestown,” from which 
he (1892) was transferred to the Hydrographic Of- 
fice in New York. In 1893 he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-commander and assigned to the receiving-ship 
“Minnesota,” until in 1895 he was transferred to 
the ill-fated battle-ship * Maine," on which he served 
until January, 1898, when he took command of the 
U. S. S. “Scorpion.” He served as recorder of the 
Maine court of inquiry. In March, 1899, he was 
promoted to the rank of commander. 

Commander Marix was by act of Congress ad- 
vanced two numbers for *eminent and conspicuous 
conduct in battle in two engagements at Manzanillo 
July i and July 18, 1898,” during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamersly, Records of Living Officers of the 
U. S. Navy, New York, 1898; List of Officers of the U. S. 
Navy and of the Marine Corps 1775-1900, pp. 891, 718, 

Е. 


Е. С. 
MARK. Sce SEAL; SIGNATURE. 
MARK. See NEw TESTAMENT. 


MARKENS, ISAAC: American writer; born 
in New York city Oct. 9, 1846; son of Elias Markens, 
a linguist and Orientalist. Isaac Markens was edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native city. He 
became a merchant, and afterward private secretary 
to Railway Commissioner Albert Fink. Subse- 
quently he entered. the journalistic field, and wrote 
for the New York * Commercial Advertiser" and 
the *Mail and Express." In 1888 he published 





“The Hebrews in America,” a series of historical 
and biographical sketches of value as being the first 
of their kind on American Jewish history. 

Markens was for several years secretary to the 
board of arbitration of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee of Eastern and Western Railways. A 


MARKS, В. 8.: English artist; born in 1827 at 
Cardiff, where he received his art education апа fol- 
lowed the profession of portrait-painter until his 
removal to London in 1867. Asa native of Wales 
he became Royal Cambrian Academician. During 
the more than thirty years of his professional career 
in London he has executed commissions for many 
distinguished sitters, including the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Rothschild, Chief Rabbi N. M. Adler, the late 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Aberdare, and Field-Marshal 
Sir John Burgoyne. Marks is an active communal 
worker in connection with Jewish schools and insti- 
tutions. He was а member of the committees of the 
Jews' Free School and of the Westminster and the 
Bayswater schools, and for a long period acted as 
honorary art teacher to the pupils and teaching staffs. 

In the general community Marks has been active 
in the free-library and art-school movements, and 
contributed to the establishment of the Cardiff and 
Ealing libraries. His son, Percy L. Marks, is an 
architect, and has published *Principles of Plan- 
ning" (London, 1901) His daughter, Constance 
Isabelle, has shown considerable mathematical 
talent, having become editor of the mathematical 
department of the “Educational Times." Two 
other daughters, Anne and Gertrude, follow their 
father's profession, while another, Helena, has pub- 
lished several songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Young Israel, Aug., 1898 ; Jewish Year Book, 


1900-1 and 1908-4. 
J. G. L. 


MARKS, DAVID WOOLF: The “father” of 
Anglo-Jewish Reform; born in London Nov. 22, 
1811; educated at the Jews’ Free School, London. 
He acted as pupil-teacher at Solomon's boarding- 
school at Hammersmith for five years, and then be- 
came assistant reader at St. Alban's Synagogue, but 
resigned the latter position to go to Liverpool as as- 
sistant reader and secretary. At Liverpool his desire 
for Reform found expression in his refusal to read 
the Law on the second days of festivals. Mean- 
while Marks devoted himself to general literature, 
and ultimately secured the appointment of professor 
of belles-lettres at Wigan College, Liverpool. About 
1840 a movement was in progress in London for es- 
tablishing a Reform synagogue, aud the sympathy 
with Reform of which Marks had given evidence 
brought him under the notice of the founders of that 
movement; he was accordingly elected, at the age 
of twenty-nine, minister of the West London Syna- 
gogue of British Jews. 

During his sixty years’ ministration to that congre- 
gation Marks has effected important changes in the 
community. He has been active in furthering edu- 
cational projects, in instituting regular pulpit in- 
struction, and in improving decorum in Jewish 
publie worship. In 1848 he was appointed to the 
chair of Hebrew at University College, London, 
which he filled until 1898. 
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Marks has published three volumes of sermons, 
and a pamphlet entitled “The Law is Light”; he 
was one of the editors of Smith's * Dictionary of the 
Bible," and he compiled and published the order 
of service used in the Reform synagogues. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Nov. 22, 1895; Young Israel, 

Jan., 1898; Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth 


Century; Jewish Year Book, 1903-4. 
J. G. L. 


MARKS, HENRY HANANEL: English 
journalist and politician; born April 5, 1855, in 
London; fifth son of the Rev. Prof. D. W. Marks; 
educated at University College, London, and at the 
Athenée Royale, Brussels. At the age of sixteen he 
went to the United States, where he entered the 
journalistic field, meeting with varying success. 
Finally, when his resources were at their lowest ebb, 
he returned to London (1883), and soon after estab- 
lished the “ Financial News.” Beginning in a very 
small way, he made the paper a power in the finan- 
cial world. In 1889 Marks was elected member for 
Marylebone of the London County Council; three 
years later at the parliamentary election he con- 
tested the Northeast Bethnal Green division; and in 
1895 he was elected member of Parliament for St. 
George’s Tower Hamlets, He retained his seat until 
1900. 

Эшенден: Who's Who, 1901; The Jewish Year Book, 


3. E. Ms. 


MARKS, MARCUS M.: American merchant; 
born at Schenectady, N. Y., March 18, 1858. In 
1877 he started a business at Passaic, N. J., and later 
entered the wholesale clothing firm of his father, 
David Marks & Sons, He has held many prominent 
positions in connection with the clothing trade, be- 
ing president of the Clothiers’ Association of New 
York, president of the National Association of Cloth- 
lers, president of the Clothing Trade Association of 
New York, and chairman of the Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday Association Trade Auxiliary. He has 
served also as trustee of the Hospital Saturday and 
Sunday Association, director of the Educational Alli- 
ance, member of the Conciliation Committee of the 
National Civie Federation, director of the National 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, and is now (1904) or- 
ganizing credit cooperation in several trades, with 
the view of establishing a central clearing-house for 
direct trade information. Marks has been a contrib- 
utor to labor and trade journals on subjects of labor 
and conciliation and on credit cooperation. 

A. F. H. V. 


MARKS, SAMUEL: South-African pioneer; 
born in Sheffield about 1850. He went to Cape Col- 
ony about 1868 and commenced trading in the coun- 
try. He entered the diamond trade, and, gain- 
ing the confidence of the diggers, bought claims 
and worked them. He was joined subsequently by 
his brothers; working harmoniously together, they 
amassed an enormous fortune. In 1884 Marks left 
the diamond-fields for the Transvaal, where he be- 
came acquainted with President Kruger, advanced 
the government considerable sums of money, and 
acquired numerous farms in the Transvaal. These 
farms turned out to be extensive and valuable coal- 


mines, and the Cape government contracted with the 
firm of Lewis & Marks for the supply of coal for its 
railway. The interests of the firm in South Africa 
at the end of the century were almost colossal. It 
gave great impetus to the trade of the country by 
its opening up of coal- and silver-mines and by its 
establishment of glass, jam, and other factories. It 
furthermore held the monopoly of the manufacture 
of spirits and possessed a distillery near Pretoria, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.: Jewish Chronicle, June 28, 1895; March 17, 


J. G. L 


MARKUS, LUDWIG: German Orientalist; born 
in Dessau Oct. 31, 1798; died in Paris July 15, 1843. 
He attended the Franzschule and the ducal gym- 
nasium in Dessau; he was sent to the latter by the 
hereditary Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, his father hav- 
ing lost his means. He then studied medicine at 
Berlin University (1818-21), but when in the last 
year of his course he abandoned medicine for philos- 
ophy, and studied astronomy under Encke at the 
Berlin Observatory so ardently that his mind was 
for a time affected. When scarcely recovered he 
became a member of the Society for Jewish Culture 
and Science in Berlin. In its “Zeitschrift für die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums” for 1822 (pp. 401- 
418) appeared his first publication, the beginning of 
a work on the natural history of Palestine, which 
was still unfinished when the periodical discontin- 
ued publication. He then began his life labor—a 
work on the foreign colonies in Abyssinia and Sen- 
ааг from the seventh century В.С. to the fourth cen- 
tury с.к. In 1825 Markus went to Paris, where Cu- 
vier appreciated his attainments; through Cuvier's 
influence Markus was engaged to edit part of the 
notes to Panckoucke's Latin-French edition of Pliny 
(1829). He steadily proceeded with his work on 
Abyssinia, though he was without means to publish 
it; but two extracts from itappeared in the “Journal 
Asiatique" for1829. In 1880 Cuvier secured for him 
ап appointment as teacher of German in the royal 
college at Dijon, where he wrote tho olementary 
works needed by the pupils. 

The loss of his devoted mother in 1835 having left 
Markus almost alone in the world (he already had 
lost nearly all his brothers and sisters), һе fell into a 
state of melancholy which made teaching in Dijon 
distasteful to him. His work on the Vandals having 
been very well received, he resigned his position in 
Dijon and (1838) returned to Paris. It was one day 
about this time that Markus met Heine and a com- 
panion walking on the boulevard. Heine’s com- 
panion, struck by Markus' somewhat ludicrous ap- 
pearance, inquired, “Who is that man?” Heine, 
who had known the Orientalist at the university, re- 
plied, “That is the King of Abyssinia.” This title, 
so thoughtlessly conferred, thereafter clung to him. 
Markus died in Dr. Pinel’s asylum for the insane. 
Baroness de Rothschild bore the funeral expenses, 
and Heine wrote an obituary. Markus had a re- 
markable memory and was called the “walking li- 
brary.” He was very modest, and, in spite of his 
poverty, charitable to the extent of his means. 

He wrote: “Storia dei Vandali" (1886); *Géo- 
graphie Ancienne des Etats Barbaresques" (1842: 
translation of a part of K. Mannert's * Geographic 
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der Griechen und Römer,” with extensive notes and 

additions); a comparative chronology of the princi- 

pal nations of antiquity; and a prosody of the Greek 
and Latin languages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arch. Isr. 1843, pp. 541-549 (obituary by S. 
Munk; translated into German by 5. Heilberg, Breslau, 1847); 
servi, Israeliti d'Europa, рр. 197-199; Heine, Gesammelte 
Werke, xiv. 179-202, Hamburg, 1876; Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 
1843, Nos. 18 and 34, 

8. N. D. 
MARLI (nnp), SAMUEL RAPHAEL 
BEN MAZLIAH: Italian Talmudist and litur- 
gist of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
According to S. D. Luzzatto, the name “Marli” 
means “of Arles" (Steinschneider, "Hebr. Bibl." 
iv. 97, v. 46). Marli was the head of the yeshibah 
of Mantua (Abraham Portaleone, “Shilte ha-Gib- 
borim," p. 20a), and was one of the rabbis that 
participated in the heated controversy over the 
“Mikwah ” of Rovigo (Moses Porto, “ Palge-Mayim,” 
p. бо). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
337; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2485; Zunz, Literatur- 
gesch. p. 421. 

D. M. SEL. 


MARMOREK, ALEXANDER: Austrian 
physician; born at Mielnica, Galicia, Feb. 19, 1865; 
educated at а gymnasium and at the University of 
Vienna (M.D. 1887) He removed to Paris, where 
he became a pupil, later an assistant, at the Pas- 
teur Institute. He is the author of “ Versuch einer 
Theorie der Septischen Krankheiten," Vienna, 1894. 

In 1900 Marmorek claimed to have discovered an 
antidote (antistreptococcus serum) against puerperal 
fever; but his remedy did not prove efficacious. 
lt is still, however, used at the Pasteur Institute. 
Again, in 1908 he appeared before the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine in Paris, claiming to have found 
an antidote for tuberculosis. He stated that the tu- 
berculin discovered by Koch was not the toxin (or 
poison) of the tubercle-bacillus, but a product which 
only stimulates the cells to produce the toxin; that 
the real toxin had been found by him (Marmorek), 
and that he had discovered also the antituberculosis 
vaccine. He claimed good results for his remedy, 
which he had sent to Duyen of Paris and Von Mi- 
кайси of Breslau. The first-named expressed him- 
self in favor of Marmorek’s antidote; the other con- 
demned it. 

Marmorek is known also as an ardent Zionist. As 
astudent he had been а member of the Kadimah, 
the first students' Zionist society of Vienna; he is 
therefore one of the earliest of the modern Zionists. 
He was made an officer of the first Zionist Congress, 
and has held office in each succeeding one, He is at 
the head of the French Zionist Federation and is the 
founder of the Jewish Popular University in Paris. 
Не has taken an active part also in communal work 
in Paris, and was one of the founders of the * Echo 
Sioniste," the Zionist monthly published in Paris. 
Marmorek has been decorated with the Legion 
d'Honneur 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : The medical journals for Nov. and Dec., 1908 ; 
Le Pctit Journal (Paris), Dec. 2, 1908. FTH 


S 

MARMOREK, OSKAR: Austrian architect; 
brother of Alexander Marmorek ; born at Skirta, Ga- 
licia, April 9, 1863. Не studied at the polytechnic 


high school at Vienna and took a postgraduate 
course at Paris. Returning to Vienna in 1889, he 
settled there as an architect. Several important 
works have been undertaken by him, including the 
illuminated fountain at the Forestry Exposition of 
1890 at Vienna, the music-hall at the Vienna Mu- 
sical Exposition of 1892, and the plan of the villa 
district of Assee. 

Marmorek, like his brother Alexander, is an en- 
thusiastic Zionist, having been a member of the 
Vienna Kadimah. Atthe first Zionistic Congress he 
was appointed member of the Actions Committee, 
which office he has since held. In 1902 he was a 
member of the ‘Arish Expedition. 

At the Congress of Basel in 1901 Marmorek pro- 
posed to recognize the hospitality of Basel by erect- 
ing a Zionist Congress Home, and exhibited plans 
therefor which he had prepared. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, Vienna, 1893. 
5. F. T. H. 


MARRIAGE.— Biblical Data: The earliest He- 
brew literature represents а comparatively high de- 
velopment of social and domestic life. Of primitive 
conditions of polyandry, such as existed among the 
early Arabs, there is no certain evidence in the Old 
Testament. Even of the matriarchate, or reckoning 
of kinship through the mother, which W. Robertson 
Smith holds to have been originally the universal 

rule of Arabia (“Kinship and Mar- 


Forms of riage,” 2d ed., pp. 145-190), there is 
the Mar- no clear indication. Traces thereof 
riage Re- havebeensupposed to remain in certain 

lation. family connections, such as those of 


Milcah and Sarah, or in tribal groups, 
such as the sons of Leah and of Rachel, and also in 
the evidently closer and more intimate relationship 
between children of the same mother or with rela- 
tives on the maternal side. There is, however, 
probably nothing more in these than such distinc- 
tions as would necessarily arise in polygamous fam- 
ilies and in the natural intimacy between full broth- 
ers and sisters, Polygamy, or, more correctly, 
polygyny, was the prevalent form of the marriage 
relation in Old Testament times, There seems to 
have been no limit to the number of wives or concu- 
bines a man might have, except his ability to main- 
tain them and their children. Аз a matter of fact, 
however, only men of wealth, chiefs, or kings had 
many wives; the historian draws special attention 
to the large households of Gideon, David, and Solo- 
mon (Judges viii. 80; II Sam. v. 13; I Kings xi. 
i ei seq.) The Patriarchs had not many wives; 
Isaac appears to have been content with one. Cases 
such as those of Elkanah (I Sam. i. 1-2) and Jehoiada 
(II Chron. xxiv. 8), each of whom had two wives, 
may have been common (comp. Deut. xxi. 15). 

Not infrequently the Hebrew slave-girl became 
the wife or the concubine of her master. Instances 
are given of the wife voluntarily giving her maid to 
be wife to her husband (Gen. xvi. 8; xxx. 8, 9). 
The lot of the childless wife in such à home was 
evidently an unhappy one. The law of later times 
was designed to limit the practise and to correct the 
abuses of polygamy. The king is enjoined not to 
multiply wives, *that his heart turn not away" 
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(Deut. xvii. 17). A man may not “take a woman 
to her sister to be a rival to her" (Lev. xviii. 18, R. 
V.) The interests of the less loved. or the hated, 
wife and her children are guarded (Deut. xxi. 15- 
17). Even in the earliest legislation the slave-girl 
who is espoused by her master and the slave’s wife 
are protected in their rights (Ex. xxi. 2-11; comp. 
Deut. xxi. 10 e£ seq.). 

By the Prophets polygamy was discouraged. In 
the prophetic history monogamy is presented as the 
ideal original state (Gen. ii. 18 et seg.). Plurality of 
wives first occurs among the degenerate Cainites 
(Gen. iv. 28); but Noah is the husband of one wife, 
and so, apparently, is the patriarch Job. The idyl- 
lie pictures of II Kings iv., Ps. exxvili., Prov. xxxi. 
10 et seq., are of monogamous homes. Hosea and 
Isaiah were monogamists. When the Prophets rep- 
resent Jehovah’s relation to Israel by the figure of 
marriage, it is as a jealous husband choosing and 
betrothing to himself one beloved wife (Hos. ii.; 
Isa. 1. 1, liv. 5). The books of Proverbs and Eccle- 
siasticus exalt the place and character of the wife 
in the undivided home (Prov. xii. 4, xviii. 22, xix. 
14, xxxi. 10 et seg. ; Ecclus. [Sirach] xxv. 1, 8; xxvi. 
1 et seq., 18 et seq.; comp. Eccl. ix. 9. Monog- 
amy was the rule among the Jews in Roman times, 
but there were notable exceptions. While the New 
Testament does not expressly prohibit, it discredits 
aud discourages, polygamy (e.g.. Matt. xix. 4-5; I 
Тїш. iii. 2, 12). 

In the earliest Hebrew history endogamy prevails; 
particular care is taken that Isaac and Jacob shall 

contract marriage only with their own 

Kinship kin. The Canaanite wives of Esau 

and were “a grief of mind unto Isaac 
Marriage. and to Rebekah” (Gen. xxvi. 84-85; 
comp. xxvii. 46). Some of the sons of 
Jacob also departed from this custom (Gen. xxx viii. 
1-2, xli. 45). Moses married outside his own peo- 
ple, but he was a fugitive, and became an adopted 
member of his wife's tribe (Ex. ii. 91; comp. iv. 18). 
It was, nevertheless, looked uponasright and fitting 
that marriage should take place within the circle of 
one's own kindred (Gen, xxiv, 2-4, xxix, 19; comp. 
Judges xiv. 3). 

However, the changed conditions subsequent to 
settlement in Canaan made an intermingling of 
races inevitable (see Judges iii. 6; Ruth i. 4; II 
Sam. xi. 8; I Kings vii. 14; I Chron. ii. 17; II 
Chron. xxiv. 26), and the custom of the kings in 
making foreign alliances by marriage favored this 
(П Sam. iii. 8; I Kings iii. 1, xi. 1, xvi. 81). The 
Deuteronomic law forbids marriage with the Canaan- 
ites, but, apparently, makes an exception to the en- 
dogamous rule in favor of the Edomites and Egyp- 
tians (Deut. vii. 8, xxiii. 7; comp. Ex. xxxiv. 16). 
The period of the Exile and the century following 
was also a period of laxity, but strict laws prohib- 
iting marriage with the foreigner were enforced in 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra ix. 10; Neh. 
xiii. 23-30). 

The older custom of intermarriage within the cir- 
cle of kinship was governed by nó strict rules. Of 
course marriage with а daughter or uterine sister 
was not tolerated, but there was по bar to union 
with close relatives on the father's side, and even 








down to the Babylonian exile such unions appear to 
have been common (Gen. xx. 12; Ex. vi. 20; Num. 
xxvi 59; П Sam. xiii. 18; Ezek. xxii. 10-11). 
Deuteronomy prohibits certain marriages with near 
relatives (xxii. 80; xxvii. 20, 22-28), but the most 
elaborate legislation in this direction is found in 
Levitieus (xviii, 7-17, xx. 11-21) According to 
this law а man may not marry his mother, step- 
mother, mother-in-law, father's sister, mother's 
sister, paternal uncle's wife, half-sister, stepsister 
(daughter of stepmother and her former husband), 
sister-in-law (brother’s wife), living wife’s sister, 
daughter-in-law, stepdaughter, granddaughter, or 
daughter of stepson or stepdaughter. It is clear 
that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is not 
forbidden, but it has been argued that the near rela- 
tives of the wife equally with those of the husband 
are within the forbidden degree to him and that, as 
the wife’s mother and daughter are barred, so also, 
by analogy, is the wife’s sister. Whatever its 
anomalies or defects, there is no doubt that by this 
law a high ideal of domestic and social purity was 
maintained. The pre-Islamic Arabic custom, au- 
thorized by Mohammed, was closely similar. See 
INCEST. 

The ancient custom of levirate marriage requires 
to be considered here. According to the story in 
Gen. xxxviii., it was an obligation resting upon a 
man to take in marriage the childless widow of a 
deceased brother and “to raise up seed to his 
brother." The Deuteronomic law provides that 
where brothers live together, if one die without sons, 
the widow shall not marry a stranger, but that her 
husband's brother shall take her, and that the first- 
born son shall be reckoned the son of the dead 
brother and shall succeed to hisinheritance. Appar- 
ently there is a twofold purpose here—to perpetuate 
the husband’s name and to prevent the alienation of 
the property. The widow is permitted to insult pub- 
licly an unwilling brother-in-law by loosing his shoe 
and spitting in hisface (see Hanizan). Thenceforth 
his name is to be called in Israel “the house of him 
that hath his shoe loosed ” (Deut. xxv. 5-10; comp. 
Matt, xxii. 24-25; Mark хіі. 19; Luke xx. 28). A 
slightly different example of the same custom is 
presented in the Book of Ruth. Indeed, the custom 
has been shown to have been widely prevalent out- 
side of Israel (Westermarck, “History of Human 
Marriage,” pp. 510-514). It is difficult to determine 
whether or not the law in Lev. xviii. 16 and xx. 21 
is intended as an abrogation of the old Jevirate law. 
More probably Leviticus states the general rule to 
which the levirate is a particular exception (see 
Nowack, * Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Archäologie,” 
i 846; Driver, “Deuteronomy,” ad loc.) See 
LEVIRATE MARRIAGE. 

The wife was regarded as property (see Ex. xx. 
17; comp. the Hebrew terms “ ba‘al” = “ husband” 
and “be‘ulah” = * wife"; literally, the “owner” or 

“master” and the “owned”). She 

Duties of was, however, valuable property and 
Husband was, as a rule, well cared for. She 
and Wife. was not isolated as among the Moham- 
medans, but had considerable freedom 

and influence. In the wealthier homes she must 
often have had a large measure of independence, 
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and in the royal household she sometimes became an 
important power in the state. It will be sufficient 
to recall the stories of Sarah and Rebekah; of Deb- 
orah, a prophetess, the wife of Lappidoth, who 
judged Israel; of Jacl, the wife of Heber the Kenite; 
of Abigail (Nabal’s wife) and the Shunammite 
woman; of Jezebel and Athaliah. In the prophetic 
account of the Creation (Gen. ii., iii.) she is made a 
helpmect forher husband, bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh. In the home the innermost apartment 
was hers, or, in some instances, a separate house 
(Judges xv. 1, xvi. 9; I Kings vii. 8. She per- 
forms the ordinary household duties or manages 
the affairs of her household and directs her servants 
(I баш. ii. 19; Prov. xxxi. 10 e£ seg.). She must be 
chaste and obedient, and infidelity on her part is 
looked upon as a gross sin (Gen. iii. 16; Deut. xxii. 
20 et seq. ; Ezek.xvi.; John viii. 5-7). A false accusa- 
tion against her is severely punished (Deut. xxii. 18 
et seq.); a curious ordeal is prescribed in Num. v. 
11-31 for testing the truth or falsity of a charge 
of infidelity. Adultery is strictly forbidden in the 
moral code and is denounced by the Prophets as a 
crime comparable to stealing, murder, false swear- 
ing, and idolatry (Ex. xx. 14; Jer. vii. 9, xxiii. 10; 
Tos. iv. 2; Mal. iii. 5). The husband must provide his 
wife with food and raiment. While greater laxity 
was evidently permitted to him than to the wife, 
yet conjugal fidelity was highly esteemed and sex- 
ual license regarded as foolish and even fatal (Judges 
xix.-xx. ; П Sam. xi.-xii. ; Prov. ii., v., vi., vii.). In 
the New Testament love and fidelity on the part of 
the husband, and obedience on the part of the wife, 
are inculcated (Acts xv. 29; Ephes. v. 22-33; Coloss. 
iii, 18-19; I Thes. iv. 8-6). 

The first step toward marriage was betrothal, in- 

volving the consent of the parent cr guardian of the 
girl and the payment of a price. The 
Betrothal act of betrothal is expressed by the He- 
and Nup- brew word “aras”; the price paid, by 
tial Rites. “mohar” (see Gen. xxxiv. 12; Ex. 
xxii, 16-17; Deut. xx. 7, xxii. 29; Hos. 
ii. 19-20). The mohar may be in the form of service 
in the field or in war (Gen. ххіх.; I Sam. xviii. 25). 
Probably it was customary, even in early times, to 
give the bride some portion of the mohar, or at least 
to give her presents (Gen. xxiv. 58, xxxi. 15, xxxiv. 
19). After betrothal the bride might be taken to 
her husband's house and the nuptials celebrated 
either immediately or later (Gen. xxiv. 49-67; 
Judges xiv. б e£ seg.). The initial steps, it appears, 
were customarily taken by the parents of the suitor, 
who formally made the proposal (Gen. xxiv., xxxiv. 
4-6; Judges xiv. 2, 10). Not infrequently, how- 
ever, in the comparatively free social intercourse of 
those days, the young man and woman had met 
and formed a mutual attachment resulting in 
a love-match (Gen. xxix. 9-12, 18; I Sam. xviii. 
20, 28). 

The bride did not always go to her husband 
empty-handed. Sometimes she received gifts from 
her father, and a king's parting gift to his daughter 
was in one case a conquered city (Josh. xv. 16 et 
seq. ; Judges i. 12 et seg. ; I Kings ix. 16). In post- 
exilie times mention is made of a wife's dowry and 
ofa woman being able, by her own wealth, to sup- 
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port her husband (Tobit viii. 91; Ecclus [Sirach] 
xxv. 29), Mention is made also of a written mar- 
riage-contract (Tobit vii. 14). 

After betrothal the bride was subject to the same 
restrictions as a wife (Deut. xxii. 28-24) Of the 
marriage ceremonial little is known; it is not men- 
tioned at all in the story of Isaac, while in that of 
Jacob (Gen. xxix.) a marriage-feast and а nuptial 
week are spoken of. The central features in later 
times were the wedding-procession and the wedding- 
feast. 'l'he bridegroom in festive attire and accom- 
panied by his friends went to the home of the bride, 
whence she, likewise in bridal garments, veiled, and 
accompanied by her companions, was led to the 
house of his parents (Isa. 1х1. 10; Judges xiv. 10—11; 
Jer. ii. 82; Isa. xlix. 18; Ps. xlv. 8-15). The pro- 
cession was enlivened with songs by, or in praise of, 
the bride and bridegroom, and was lighted, if in the 
evening, by torches or lamps (Jer. vii. 84, xvi. 9, 
xxv. 10; I Macc. ix. 87-39; Matt. xxv. 1-12; comp. 
Ps. xlv. and the Canticles, possibly representing 
such wedding-songs) There followed the nuptial 
feast in the house of the bridegroom, and the sub- 
sequent festivities sometimes continued for several 
days (Matt. ix. 15, xxii. 1-14; John ii. 1). 

Тһе husband has the right to divorce his wife, 
but he was required by:the Deuteronomic law to 
give her a writing of divorce (Deut. 
xxiv. 1. She may remarry, but if 
she is again divorced or is left а 
widow her former husband may not receive her again 
(Deut. xxiv. 29-4). Older practisesare probably rep- 
resented in Hos. ii. and II Sam. iii. 14. In two 
cases the right 10 divorce was withdrawn (Deut. 
xxii. 19, 29). 'The prophet Malachi protested most 
strongly against the practise (Mal. ii. 10-16). In 
the teaching of Jesus it is expressly condemned ex- 
cept on the ground of adultery (Matt. v. 81-32; 
Mark x. 2-19; Luke xvi. 18; comp. I Cor. vii. 11-13). 
See Divorce and Ger. 


Divorce. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzinger, Arch. Freiburg, 1894; Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Hebr. Arch. vol. i. ib. 1894; Keil, Biblical 
‘Archeology, vol. ii.; Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, i. 
871-895, Berlin, 1987; McLennan, Primitive Marriage (re- 
printed in Studies in Ancient History, London, 1876) ; W. 
Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Barty Arabia, 
Cambridge, 1895 (new ed., London, 1903); Starcke, The Prim- 
itive Family, London, 1889: Westermarck, History of Hw- 
man Marriage, London, 1891 (new ed., 1903); Cheyne and 
Black, Encyc. Bibl.; Hastings, Dict. Bible. * 
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In Rabbinical Literature: Wedded life was 
regarded by the Rabbis as the most natural and the 
most exalted state. The unmarried man lives with- 
out joy, without blessing, and without good; also, 
according to others, without the Torah, withouta wall 
(protection), and without peace (Yeb. 62b; Gen. R. 
xvii. 2). R. Hisda, in interpreting the expression 
“in want of all things” as used in Deut. xxviii. 48, 
said that it meant “without a wife” (Ned. 41a). 
Another amora, R. Eleazar, referring to Gen. v. 2, 
wished to deprive the unmarried man of his man- 
hood (Yeb. 68a). It is therefore permitted for one 
to sell a scroll of the Law if the money is needed for 
the purpose of getting married (Meg. 27a; Yer. Bik. 
iii. 6; comp. DESECRATION). At marriage all sins 
are forgiven (Yeb. 63a; Yer. Bik. iii. 3). 
One should be careful in selecting a wife, 
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ing current among the Rabbis was, “ Hasten to buy 
land; deliberate before taking a wife; descend one 
step in choosing a wife; ascend one 
step in choosing the best man” 
(*shushbin”; Yeb. 68а). One should 
first establish a home and plant a 
vineyard, and then marry (Sotah 44а). The pursuit 
of the study of the Law, however, should be post- 
poned until after marriage, when a man is settled 
in mind and can devote himself entirely to that 
vocation (Yoma 79b; Men. 110a; comp. Kid. 29b). 
To marry a woman for her wealth was deprecated 
by the Rabbis(Kid. 70a; “Seder Eliyahu Zuta,” ch. 
iii., ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1902; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-' Ezer, 3, 1, Isserles' gloss; “Sefer Hasidim,” 
881094, 1096, ed. Wistinetzki, Berlin, 1891; see 
Dowry). The daughter of a respectable family is 
most to be desired (B. B. 109b); especially should the 
brothers of the bride be good and respectable men, 
for the character of the children is like that of the 
brothers of the mother (B. B. 110a; “Sefer Hasidim,” 
65 1092, 1099, 1100). One should sell all he possesses 
in order to marry the daughter of a learned man 
(Pes. 49а, b; Ket. 111b; Yalk., Ex. 269; comp. Yoma 
71а). A marriage between the daughter of a priest 
or of a learned man and an ignoramus (*'am ha- 
arez ”) will not be a successful one (Pes. 49a). АП 
the promises of the Prophets will be fulfilled upon 


Choice 
of Wife. 


‚ him who gives his daughter in marriage to a learned 


man (Ber. 34b); it is as if heunited himself with the 
divine presence itself (“Shekinah”; Ket. 111). It 
is deemed advisable that the wife should not be of а 
higher rank than the husband, in accordance with 


. the homely saying, ^A shoe that is larger than my 


foot I do not desire” (Kid. 49a). The Rabbis were 
very much opposed to marriage between an old man 


. and a young woman, or vice versa (Үер. 44a; Sanh. 


76a, b); they also advised against marrying a di- 
vorced woman or a widow (Pes. 119a). Marriage 
Should be contracted with no other intention than 
that of doing the will of God (Sotah 12a; *Seder 
Eliyahu Zuta,” ch. iii.). 

The acquisition of a good and virtuous wife was 
regarded by the Rabbis as one of the greatest bless- 
ings. 'The praise given to the virtuous woman in 
Prov. xxxi. is elaborated in Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), 
from which the Rabbis frequently quote the sen- 
tence: * Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous wife, 
for the number of his days shall be doubled" (xxvi. 

1, Hebr. ; сотр. Yeb. 630). Heis rich 

Influence who has a wife whose deeds are 
of Wife. noble (Shab. 950), for the wife can 
influence her husband more than he 

can influence her (see Gen. R. xvii. 1). In Palestine 
the custom was to address a man who had just 
been married with the question, “Maza o Moze?” 
referring to the initial words of two passages, Prov. 
xviii. 22 (* Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good 
thing") and Eccl. vii. 26 (^ And I find more bitter 
than death the woman. . . ." (Ber. 8а; Yeb. 68b). 


: Thequarrelsome woman was abhorred by the Rabbis 


of the Talmud, so that one would rather have all the 
evils combined than a bad wife (Shab. 11b). Some 
of the prominent Rabbis are recorded as having suf- 
fered much from the spitefulness of their wives 
(Yeb. 63a; comp. B. B. 145b). 


Physical beauty in woman was highly appreciated 
by the Rabbis; a beautiful wife is one of the things 
that contributes to man’s happiness (Ber. 57b; comp. 
Үота 740). А woman that has beautiful eyes needs 
no further recommendation (Ta‘an. 24a) “The 
highest attribute of a woman is her beauty” was 
the song of the maidens of Jerusalem at their gath- 
erings on the Fifteenth of Ab and the Day of Atone- 
ment when wishing to attract the attention of the 
assembled youths (Ta'an. 81а). While it is com- 
mendable to marry soon after betrothal (Midr. 
Shemuel xvii. 4 and note, ed. Buber, Cracow, 1898), 
no one should marry a woman unless he has seen 
her beforehand (Kid. 41a; “Sefer Hasidim,” § 1148), 
Similarity in stature or in complexion between the 
man and the woman was regarded with disfavor. 
A tall man should not marry a tall woman, nor a 
short man a short woman; a dark man should not 
marry a dark woman, nor a fair-complexioned man 
a fair-complexioned woman (Bek. 45b). 

The proverb that “marriages are made in heaven” 
is illustrated by a story in the Midrash. A Roman 
matron, on being told by R. Jose ben Halafta that 
God arranges all marriages, said that this was an 

easy matter, and boasted that she could 


Marriages do as much herself. Thereupon she 
Made in assembled her male and female slaves 
Heaven. and paired them off in couples; buton 

the morrow they all went to her with 
complaints. Then she admitted that divine inter- 


vention is necessary to suitable marriages (Gen. R. 
lxviii. 8-4). Even God Himself finds it as difficult 
an undertaking as the dividing of the Red Sea. 
Forty days before a child is born its mate is deter- 
mined upon (Gen. R. lxviii. 8-4; Sotah 2a; Sanh. 
22a; comp. M. К. 18b; “Sefer Hasidim,” § 1128). 

R. Jose asked of Elijah, *'The Bible calls the wife 
а helpmeet; in what manner does she assist her 
husband?" То this Elijah replied, * A man brings 
wheat to his house, but he would have to chew the 
grains of wheat; he brings flax to his house, but he 
would have to clothe himself in flax—wereit not for 
the wife, who [in preparing these materials] enlight- 
ens his eyes and helps him onto his feet” (Yeb. 63a; 
Lekah Tob to Gen. ii. 18; comp. *Seder Eliyahu 
Rabba,” x. [ix.], where the story is given at greater 
length) То the worthy man the wife is a helpmeet ; 
to the unworthy man the wife is a hindrance (Yeb. 
68a). 

The term “kiddushin” (sanctification), by which 
the act of marriage is designated in rabbinical wri- 
tings, points to the reverence in which this cere- 
mony was held. “He thus probibits her to the 
whole world as a sacred object" is the explanation 
given to that term (Kid. 2b). Marriage was the 
symbol frequently employed by the Prophets to 
designate the relation between God and Israel (Hos. 
ii. 2-22; Isa. Ixii. 4-5, liv. 6; Jer. iii. 1, 20; Ezek. 
xvi; et aL). The love-songs of Canticles were 
taken by the Rabbis to refer to the love of God for 
Israel (see “ Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim > to Cant. viii. 5; 
“Seder Eliyahu Rabba,” ch. vii. [vi.] and x. [ix.]; 
et al.); God betrothed Israel with few gifts in this 
world, but the marriage which will take place in the 
Messianic time will be attended with many gifts 
(Ех. R. xvi. 30). The relation of Israel to the Torah 
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is also symbolized as that of man to wife. The 
Torah is betrothed to Israel and therefore forbidden 
to every other nation (Ex. R. xxxiii. 8; Sanh. 59a; 
Pes. 49b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buchholz, Die Familie, Breslau, 1867 ; Suwal- 

ski, Hayye ha-Yehudi, ch. liii., Warsaw, 1893. 

s. S. J. HI. G. 
Statistics: The number of marriages and the 
conditions unger which they are contracted differ 
in the Jewish from those of the surrounding popu- 
lation. A smaller proportion marry, though these, 
for the most part, marry earlier than their neigh- 
bors, However, the changed social conditions in 
Germany in recent years are tending to modify the 

proportions. The number of Jews 
Frequency. marrying fo every thousand of the 

Jewish population (including children) 
is almost invariably less than among the general 
population, as may be seen from the following 
table: 











Place. Epoch 3 Authority. 
"3 
Algiers ,.. s " Annuaire Statistique de 1а 


France," 188], p. 580. 





ёбаав 8 : Christians. 

















Austria Jeiteles, | " Cultusgemeinde 
Wien," p. 50. 
Ў $ Bergmann, * Beiträge,” р. 69. 
Baden. th. 
Bavaria Ib. . 
Bucharest. ...| 1878 |127 “ Orasului Bucaresci," 1878. 
Етапсе,......| 1855-59 | 62 Legoyt, "Immunities," p. 68. 
Hungary..... 1864-78 | 64 |105 | Schwicker, “ Ungarn," p. 99. 
Prussia....... 1829-40 | 72 | 89 | Hoffmann, in “Дош. Stat. 
Soc." 1846, p. 78. 
Mire Peres 1820-76 | 75 | 88 | Fircks, "Zeit. Preuss. Stat." 
1884, p. 148. 
UR uses 1818-82 | 65 | 78 Ruppin, in "Jahrbücher für 
Na nonalökonomie,:: 1902, p. 
" 1888-92 | 66 | 80 | Ib. 
А 1898-97 | 66 | 81 | Ib. 
Russia........| 1852-59 | 82 | 95 Legoyt, Le. p. 52. 
"n 1867 87 |100 | "Le Mouvement dela Russie 
en 1867,” p. 19 
Tuscany ..... 1861 70 | 97 | Legoyt, l.c. p. 60. 
Victoria (Aus-| 1871-80 | 53 “Victorian Year-Book," 1881, 
tralia). p. 177. 








Jews live generally in towns, and fewer town- 
dwellers marry than country people. There is a 
larger preponderance of Jewesses over Jews in most 
of the countries of western Europe, where emigration 
removes the young men, and this slightly reduces the 
rate of marriage. In fact, the rate is probably illu- 
sory because reckoned on the whole of the popula- 
tion, including children. The larger the number of 
marriages the larger the number of children, and, 
therefore, the larger the population. Thus because 
the number of marriages among Jews is really 
greater, it has the appearance of being smaller, 

The age at which marriage is contracted affects 
more than any other circumstance the physical, 
mental, and social characteristics of the offspring, 
determining the average duration of a generation, 
the fertility of marriage, and the phys- 
ical and mental health of children, 
and, it has been conjectured, the pro- 
portion of sex to sex in the offspring. The most 
important ages are those below 20and those between 
20 and 80, the latter being the normal and more de- 


Age. 


sirable period for marriage. The following details 
are known with regard to Jewish marriages at these 


















ages. The figures in parentheses refer to females. 
Under 20. 20 to 30 
Place. Epoch. 
Chris- 
Jews, tians. 
Austria..... 1861-70 68.6 (58.7) |58.6 (57.6) 
Moscow..... 76.6 (48.5) |5.9 (55.6) 
ate 67.6 (48.5) |51.0 (53.1) 
65.7 (69.1) 69.4 (63.2) 
37.9 (29.4) 142.9 (33.7) 
ТЛ (68.9) 54.5 (88,5) 
.5 (56.9) 3.7 (27.3) 52.4 (80.6) 48.1 (51.4) 














The relatively early marriage of Jews was noticed 
in 1841 by Hoffmann, who mentions that 78.6 рог 
cent of Jewish marriages in Prussia between 1822 
and 1840 occurred under the age of 40 as against 
74.6 of the general population (*Jour. Stat. Soc." 
ix. 80). Körösi attempts to prove that Jews have 
the fewest abnormal marriages (that is, where the 
bride is under 18, or over 40, and the bridegroom 
over 40)—12 per cent as against 85 per cent among 
Catholics, and 38 per cent among Protestants 
(* Statistisches Jahrbuch," 1878, p. 87). In Russia, 
however, the general population appears to marry 
earlier than the Jewish. The proportion of protog- 
amous marriages, or first marriages, is larger among 
Jews than among Gentiles, as may be seen from the 
following table giving the percentage of such mar- 
riages: 

















Place. |Epoch.| Jews. Chris: Authority. 
Austria ....| 1861-70 | 87 (93) 92 (89) So aa dr coe дег 
Ju p 
Budapest....| 1858-75 | 88 (94) | 86 (89) Бае. "Grandes Vil- 
ев,” p. 4. 
Moscow ....| 1868-72 | 88 (88) | 83 (85) | Ib. p. 178. 
Prague .....| 1879-80 | 86 (96) | 82 (92) "ROSE э unguem 
« P- e 
Prussia 1867-78 | 91 (97) | 88 (89) | Bergmann, l.c. p. 96. 
. (Eastern). 5 
Russia......| 1870 74 (80) | 82 (87) IBS Stat. Soc." 1880, 
р. 363. 
St. Peters-| 1866-72 | 83 (78) | 85 (87) | Körösi, l.c. p. 172 
burg. 


This is probably due to the greater viability of 
Jews, since the longer husband and wife live the less 
likely either is to contract a second marriage. Thus 
among Jews in Budapest in 1870 no less than 66 per 
cent of those over 50 had husband, or wife, living, 
as against 51 per cent among Catholics and 58 per 
cent among Protestants (*Statist. Jahrb." 1878, p. 
88) It is probable that Jews more frequently than 
others marry their cousins. Jacobs has shown this 
for England, where marriage of cous- 
Consan-  insoccurs to the extent of 7.5 percent 
guineous of all marriages as against 2 per cent 
Marriages. in the general population (“Studies 
in Jewish Statistics," ch. i.); Stieda 
has shown the same for Lorraine, where such mar- 
riages occur in the proportion of 28.02 per 1,000 
among Jewscas against 1.86 among Protestants, 
and 9.97 among Catholics. 
The following table gives the proportion of inter- 
marriages between Jews and Christians, and be- 
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tween Christians and Jewesses, at the times and 
places mentioned: 








Place. Epoch. Authority. 











| Ann. Stat. France," 1881, 





Algeria ....| 1878 0.94 | 0.94 
p. dsl. - 

Bavaria ....| 1876-80 | 1.57 | 2.19 | E re Bay. Stat." 1881, p. 
213. 

Berin.....|1881 | 7.95 | 4.91 | " Statist. Jahrb." ix. 8. 

UO... 1 1895-99 [10.58 | 6.53 | Ruppin, l.c. p. 761. 

Budapest ..| 1881 0.96 | 0.10 | " Pest in 1880," p. 12. 

Prague.....| 1878-80 | 1.14 | 0.20 | * Statist: Handbuch,” 1881, 
р... 

Prussia.....| 1875-79 | 4.46 | 5.36 | Fircks, “ Zeit. Preus. Stat." 
1880. p. 16. 

Vienna....| 1805-74 | 2.60 | 3.06 ; Körösi, l.c. p. 18. 

















Relatively speaking, mixed marriages are not very 
numerous (see INTERMARRIAGE). 

The creeds professed by divorced persons are 
rarely given, so that it is difficult to ascertain 
whether Jews are divorced more frequently than 
others. In Bavaria, between 1862 and 1865, di- 

vorces were 5.1 per cent in Jewish 

Divorces. marriages as against 6.1 per cent in 

Protestant and 5.7 per cent in Catho- 
lic marriages (“ Annales de Demographie,” 1882, p. 
290) In Berlin, 1885-86, Jewish divorces were 2.7 
as against 3.6 for Protestants and 2.7 for Catholics; 
ten years later the figures were—Jews, 8.8; Protes- 
tants, 4.7; Catholics, 8.8 (Ruppin, /.c. 1902, p. 385). 


BIBL GR ARLES Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, pp. 
49-01. 
J. 


MARRIAGE-BROKER. See SHADKAN. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES: Association of 
the sexes was much restricted among the Jews, 
and the BETROTHAL was generally brought about 
by a third person, often a professional match-maker 
(“shadkan”). The latter received a brokerage-fee 
fixed by law, as a-rule a small percentage of the 
dowry, the sum being doubled when the contracting 
parties came from a distance. It was paid by 
either of the parties, or each paid one-half, at the 
betrothal or after the wedding. The rabbi, asa per- 
son enjoying special confidence, was also often em- 
ployed as intermediary ; it is well known that Jacob 
Levi of Mayence lived upon fees thus derived, while 
he devoted his income as rabbi to assisting his 
pupils. Although the marriage preliminaries were 
exclusively the concern of the parents and their 
agents, yet the young people were in nowise forced 
into the contract. 

Early marriages were frequent; apart from moral 
considerations, they were often due to political con- 
ditions; in Russia, for example, the Jews were sub- 
ject to conscription, but those who were married 
men were excused from military service. Social 
conditions also had some influence: a father, pos- 
sessing the dowry for his child, urged the marriage 
so as to secure the dowry to her before one of the 
numberless persecutions robbed him of it. The be- 
trothal was concluded, conditionally or definitely, 
as soon as the amount of the “kenas” (the penalty 
for breaking the contract) was fixed; however, 
it had, generally, no religious or legal signifi- 





cance, since the Talmudic custom of immediately 
connecting the betrothal (“kiddushin ”) and the nup- 
tial ceremony (“erusin ”), and of having the mar- 
riage proper follow later (* nissu'in ”), fell more and 
more into disuse in the Middle Ages. At the be- 
trothal the stipulations made by each party were 
fixed (“tena’im rishonim "), and a glass was thrown 
upon the floor, the broken pieces of which were 
Saved to be laid upon the eyes of the espoused 
pair after death. 
In Poland, even to-day, the bridegroom receives 
pastry (* chosenbrod ”) when he visits his betrothed. 
During the week before the wedding- 
Prelimina- day the betrothed pair was allowed 
ries, to leave the house only when accom- 
panied. On Friday evening, or some- 
times two Sabbaths, before the wedding, a feast was 
given in honor of the parents; this feast was com- 
monly called “spinnholz” (* sponsalia" or * spindel”), 
or, in Poland,“ vorspiel.” On the day before the wed- 
ding the most prominent members of the community 
carried the presents of the groom to the bride with 
special ceremonies; as was customary also in non- 
Jewish circles, the presents consisted generally of a 
girdle, veil (“covering” before the ceremony still 
obtains, in conformity with Rebekah’s example), 
mantle (“kursen”), and wreath, subsequently also 
of a “siflones tefillah,” a prayer-book with the in- 
scription my) mov mn nans (* Love, fraternity, 
peace, and good-fellowship ?) Among the Greco- 
Turkish Jews a ring was included, called * nissu'in "; 
among the Greeks and Romans it was called *sym- 
bolum” (hence the Jewish “siflones”). The groom 
received a ring and shoes, latera tallitand а shroud. 
The rings were handed down in the family; the 
rings were formerly often of fine workmanship, 
having the miniature model of a synagogue carved 
on them and the inscription Мј 303, later бр 
mo (= “good luck”), 
Two weddings on one day, especially of brothers 
or sisters, were avoided, and it was considered un- 
lucky if the father-in-law and the son- 
Day of in-law had the same name. In Tal- 
Wedding. тиіс timés virgins were married pref- 
erably on Wednesday, and widows on 
Thursday (later, on Friday afternoon), a custom 
that still obtains in the East. A wedding in Ma- 
yence at the end of the fourteenth century took the 
following course: Early in the morning the “schul- 
klopfer” invited the whole community to the cere- 
mony. The leaders took the bridegroom, with 
music and candles, to the court of the synagogue; 
then the musicians and candle-bearers brought the 
bride with her friends and an escort of women. At 
the door of the synagogue the groom took the 
bride’s hand, while the two were showered with 
wheat and coins (given afterward to the poor), and 
Ps. cxlvii. 14, and later Gen. i. 28 (“ Be fruitful, and 
multiply), were recited as a greeting ; after this they 
sat for a short time, hand in hand, on the bench in 
front of the synagogue. Then the bride was escorted 
home, where she put on the festive robe of the mar- 
ried, and under it the shroud (*sargenes"). The 
groom also modified his festive appearance by 
drawing the hood (“ gugel”) over his head, which 
he strewed with ashes; even to-day the groom in 
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eastern Europe wears the sargenes. With this sign 
of mourning for Zion even at the height of human 
felicity, belonged in Talmudic times another—the 
breaking of a glass, the pieces of which were 
eathered up by girls “for luck,” while the “ sham- 
mas” cried out “Zeh ha-ot” (= “ This is the sign”), 
and all present responded “ Mazzal tob." The grief 
at Zion’s loss appeared likewise in the mournful 
strains of the wedding-songs in the Talmud, as also 
in the poems of Judah ha-Levi, who first composed 
individual" carmina? on the model of Ps. xlv. and 
the * kallah ” songs down to the eighteenth century. 

As soon as the groom had sat down beside the 
Ark of the Law, the morning prayer began, after 
which the bride was led with music to the door of 
the synagogue; thence she was escorted by the 
rabbi and the elders of the community to the bemah 
(sce ALMEMAR), taking her place at the right of the 
groom (comp. Ps. xlv. 10 [A. V. 9], in which 
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Marriage Ceremony. 
(From a Passover Haggadah, Amsterdam, 1695.) 


the last letters of the words sr bay maya 
[* upon thy right hand did stand the queen "], taken 
in reverse order, spell n53 [“ bride ”]), where the 
mothers of the young couple stood. Bride and 
groom were covered with the tallit, or with the long 
end ог the groom’s gugel, and wedded. Later the 
wedding-tent (“huppah ”) came into use; this was 
a reminiscence of the litter in which the bride was 
formerly carried or of the room in which the couple 
were left alone for a time. Then the 

The groom was escorted home, and after 
Huppah. him the bride, whom he met at the 
door and as she entered he placed 

her hand on the upper post, thus making her the 
mistress of the house. The wedding-festival proper, 
iu the bride’s house, did not begin until the eve- 
ning; it lasted until Sunday morning, but was inter- 
rupted by the Sabbath morning service. At this, 
as at every service, the groom was the center of in- 
terest; in his honor songs were rendered that grew 
more numerous as marriages became less frequent, 
and more solemn as the social and political condition 
of the Jews was rendered more unfortunate. Onre- 





turning home the groom handed to his young wife 
his mantle, girdle, and hat to signify that she shared 
his property. 

The bridal procession (mentioned in Biblical wri- 
tings) was headed, among the Spanish Jews, by 
mimes, fiddlers, and armed riders. In Egypt the 
bride was decked with helmet and sword, while the 
groom and his escort wore feminine garments and 
colored their finger-nails with henna, as women did. 
The women played the cymbals and danced. Even 
the most dignified scholars, also, danced in Talmudic 
times. Later, music was regarded as an essential 
part of the wedding, non-Jews being engaged to play 
on the Sabbath, while on the other hand Jewish 
musicians played at the festivities of Christians. 
The garlanding of the bridal pair, a custom of Bib- 
lical origin that was carried to an extreme of extrava- 
gance, ceased with the destruction of the Temple ; yet 
the myrtle-wreath of the bride has been retained. 
Even in New Testament times young girls with 
torches escorted the pair (Matt. xxv.); in Arabia 
a pole to the top of which a light has been fastened 
iy carried at the head of the procession. In Bagdad 
the groom is accompanicd to the house of the bride by 
poor people carrying lamps, and he distributes for 
this service coins among them. On the way the poor 
thrust live sheep in front of him, and whenever he 
steps on the head of one he gives a certain amount to 
its owner. The bride is usually led seven times (or 
at least once) around the groom; or both sit while 
the people, old and young, dance around them. Ac- 
cording to an ancient Persian custom in Talmudic 
times, nuts and flowers were strewn in the path of 
the pair, and they were showered with barley which 
had been planted in a pot shortly before the wed- 
ding (on the use of hops in this connection see Hehn, 
* Kulturpflanzen,” p. 488; and on the use of rice 
among the Indians, whose wedding-eustoms are very 
similar to those of the Jews, see Dorville, * Gesch. 
der Verschiedenen Völker des Erdbodens"). On the 
birth of a boy a cedar was planted; on that of a girl, 
an acacia; and when the girl became a bride her lit- 
ter was made from the branches of that acacia. In 
Germany the young couple’s first meal consisted of 
milk and honey, and salt was sprinkled in the house 
(comp. Num, xviii. 19). In Tur Malka two hens 

are carried before the couple, and 

Wedding- after the wedding chicken is placed 

Feast. before them (*chosenhühndel?) In 

the East they jump over a vessel con- 

taining a fish, and in Germany fish was formerly 

eaten on the second day of the wedding-week; all 
these customs are symbols of fertility. 

The fasting of the bridal pair dates back to the 
Talmud; it is either due to the fact that their sins 
are forgiven or is intended to remind them of the 
duty of temperance. The wedding-songs were oft- 
en in the form of riddles, following Diblical prece- 
dent (Samson's wedding), and were improvised espe- 
cially by the jester (“marschalik”), who, however, 
at times moved his hearers to tears by scrious 
specch, as he still doesin eastern Europe. Plays also 
were given, a practise which prevailed otherwise 
only at Purim. 

Before the fourteenth century the presence of the 
rabbi was not required; nor did he speak at the сег-. 
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emony, though he did at the feast, when the groom 
likewise delivereda * derashah” (Talmudic discourse ; 
hence the use of the word * derashah " for wedding- 
gifts). Weddings were occasionally celebrated in the 
open air in the Middle Ages, although the Talmud 
protested against the custom; it was done probably 
because of the limited space in the synagogue or in 
the bride's house; later the custom was interpreted 
symbolically (comp. Gen. xv. 5). At the synagogue 
service on the Sabbath after the wedding the con- 
gregation read to the groom the chapter on Isaac's 
marriage, a custom that ceased in Europe with the 
seventeenth century. In the East the Arabic transla- 
tion is read in addition to the Hebrew. 

During the seven blessings at the ceremony the 
bride and the groom, in accordance with a wido- 
spread superstition, each tried to secure the mastery 
in the household by putting one of the feet on the 
foot of the other. At the time of the Geonim (as 
occasionally to-day in the East) these seven blessings 
were uttered twice—once in the house of a relative 
of the bride, whither the latter had been taken from 
her father's house on the evening before the day 
of the wedding, and once in the house of the 
groom. 

The ring, without stone or inscription, is put on 
the first finger of the bride’s right hand. The mar- 
riage certificate, the wording of which varies accord- 
ing to time and place (Chorny, “Sefer ha-Massa‘ot,” 

р. 242; Rinman, “ Mas'ot Shelomoh," 
The ‘‘Ke- рр. 156, 159; Kaufmann, in “ Monats- 
tubah." schrift," 1897; S. Krauss, in “Zeit. 
für Hebr. Bibl." 1901; A. Berliner, in 
* Mekize Nirdamim,” ix.), dates from the Hellenis- 
tic period; among the Sephardim, especially the 
Italian Sephardim, and in Cochin, it was artistically 
ornamented. In early times it often bore the por- 
traits of the bridal pair. Among the Jews of the 
Caucasus it is sometimes put in the grave (Chorny, 
l.c. p. 26). 

The reports of travelers concerning the marriage 
ceremonies among the Oriental Jews are interesting. 
Thus Rinman tells of the White Jews at Cochin: If 
the contracting parties have come to an understand- 
ing, the couple are taken before the elders of the com- 
munity, the eldest of whom asks the groom whether 
he consents to the union; if he has parents, he an- 
swers, *'The will of my parents is my will"; if not, 
“I desire her." Then the bride is questioned, and 
if she also consents, the elder takes a cup of wine and 
drinks to the health of the pair, the others present 
doing likewise; then they partake of coffee and 
confectionery and leave. On the day of the wedding 
the groom wears a white turban and the bride a tine 
cap; after the ceremony both clothe themselves in 
red silk, and on the seventh day in green silk or 
in silk of some other color. 

The costs of the feast are borne by the father of the 
bride, the father of the groom furnishing only wine 
and meat (often forty beeves during the fifteen days 

of the feast, although beef is given only 

Customs of to the servants, the guests being fed 
Cochin. with fowl). The owner of the largest 
house in the community surrenders 

his apartments for the wedding festivities. On the 
Sabbath the groom spreads a feast for his friends; 


then the whole community goes to the house of the 
bride to escort her to the house of one of her relatives, 
who serves coffee to them. At the end of the Sabbath 
the bride is led to the house in which the ceremony 
is to take place, and there the people eat and drink 
until after midnight. On the following evening 
the bride is led to the mikweh, or ritual bath. On 
Tuesday morning the goldsmith comes to make the 
ring for the bride, which she wears until her death, 
While she puts the ring on, the women sing Mala- 
barian songs. In the evening the groom is led with 
music to the synagogue, where he stands on the steps 
before the Ark of the Law and recites the evening 
prayer with the congregation. Then the whole com- 
munity, with the sound of trumpetsand drums, calls 
forthe bride, who walks under a kind of sun-um- 
brella carried by her father, in accordance with a 
Talmudiclaw. She sits down with her bridesmaids 
to the right of the Ark; before her stands a sil- 
ver inkstand, to be used by the signatories to the 
ketubah. 

The groom, in the tallit, sits down opposite her 
with his two best men; the hazzan thercupon fills a 
golden cup with wine and gives it to the groom, 
receiving in return 73 francs; and the groom, reciting 
the first blessing, drinks part of the wine and gives 
some to the bride. Then he hands her the ring, 
with the words: *'Thou, ——, daughter of ——, art be- 
{то Шей unto me, ——, son of , according to the 
law of Moses and Israel." Thereupon the ketubah is 
read to a certain melody, and the groom gives it to 
the bride, after having thrice repeated, * Here is thy 
ketubah.” The hazzan then causes the groom to 
take hold of his tallit, and to promise that he “ will 
fulfil his duties as husband.” After the hazzan has 
pronounced the seven blessings, the bride is un- 
veiled, to the song “ Yafah kalebanah,” based on 
Cant. vi. 10. Hand in hand, the young couple now 
proceed, with music and torch-bearers, and followed 
by the people, to the house in which the festivities 
are to be held. There the groom dances with his 
friends and the bride with hers, and all partake of 
refreshments. At 10 o'clock they sit down to the 
feast, the bridal couple at the head of the table, and 
next to them the leaders of the community, men on 
the one side and women on the other. The old 
people call out “Yehi he-hatan weha-kallah!” 
(Long live groom and bride!), and the young рео- 
ple answer, “Hep! Hep!” (This custom is derived 
from the Portuguese.) The hazzan then sings, the 
community responding, after which the elders sing, 
and the hazzan pronounces grace and intones Ps. 
exi., * Eshet Hayil,” and finally the seven blessings 
(a different elder of the community blesses the bride 
and groom on each of the seven wedding-days). 
Then the young people dance with the groom, clap 
their hands, and again sing Ps. схі. 

On Wednesday evening the groom goes to the 
bride, who has assumed а white gown, which the 
women take away assoon as the groom is gone. Tho 
next day the elder women, after a meal, gather to 
pass judgment on the virtue of the young wife. On 
the following Sabbath there is another feast. Inthe 
synagogue is read from a printed copy of the Torah 
the section, “And Abraham had reached the days,” 
with the Aramaic translation. After the service 
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every one gathers in the house of festivity; the 
bride, in gorgeous garments, with a wreath of pearls 
on her head, stands in front of her throne, the women 
sing before her, the men eat, drink, and dance, and 
then all sit down to dinner. Smaller feasts are held 
daily until the following Wednesday. On Tuesday 
evening there is a greater feast, when the guests 
present their gifts. There is no difference between 
the weddings of therich and the poor, since the rich 
give to the poor everything that is required for 
the occasion. 
In Cochin and among the Cingalese the follow- 
ing order is observed: The bride counts seven days 
from the day on which the groom de- 
In Ceylon. clares his intention of marrying her. 
On the night before the eighth day she 
takes a bath, the women assisting her, and singing. 
The next night, called “kofa,” she is led with music 
to the women’s ritual bath, after which the rabbi 
sings a song beginning * Yafah kalebanah Torah ? 
(an асгоѕііс containing * Yizhak?); а Torah-roll, 
opened at the Decalogue, is placed before the bride, 
who kisses it while putting her hand to her eyes. 
Then the rabbi blesses her, placing his hand on her 
head. The people eat, and sing acrostics with 
the names * Abraham” and “Solomon” ; after wash- 
ing their hands they say grace and go home. On 
the following day they gather again in the wed- 
ding-house; the bride places the presents of the 
groom in a vessel, and the goldsmith examines the 
gold and silver to see that they are not below the 
minimum value of one * peruta” ormite each. Here, 
also, the women sing. Ata second gathering on the 
same day the groom appears with his hair cut, hav- 
ing bathed and donned new garments, including a 
new turban; as soon as he comes to the table the 
guests sing Ps. сххіі., the groom is placed among 
them, and they recite Esth, viii. 15 et seq.; he is then 
blessed and sits down at table. This meal is called 
“ajni.” After dinner the rabbi sings “Kalil hatan 
li-berakah,” and the several blessings of grace are 
recited in turn by various guests, The next evening 
the people proceed with music and songs to the syn- 
agogue, where the groom and his best men (“shush- 
binim ”) light four wax candles; then the procession 
marches to the wedding-house, where the bride is 
waiting. She is placed on a chair, wrapped in a 
large cloth, and the groom stands in front of her 
and quotes again from the Book of Esther (viii. 15 
et seq.). Then the groom himself, as is customary in 
Yemen, pronounces, according to the version of 
Maimonides, the first blessing over a cup of wine, 
to which a silver ring is attached by a white thread. 
He tastes the wine, takes off the ring, and gives the 
cup to the bride with the words “Ba kiddushiki.” 
After drinking she gives the cup to some one in 
the circle. The groom next places the ring on the 
little finger of her right hand, using the same words 
as before, and the rabbi reads the marriage cer- 
tificate, after having obligated the groom (by taking 
hold of his mantle—* mekabbel kinyan "— three 
times) to fulfil the chief duties of the husband as 
stated in the certificate. The certificate is signed by 
the groom and two witnesses, and then given to the 
bride. ‘Songs follow, the bride is unveiled and placed 
in a litter, and cups of wine are given to the groom 














and the rabbi, who pronounces the seven blessings, 
The ceremony ends with a song. 

On the Sabbath morning the groom goes with his 
relatives to the Synagogue, where he is received 
by the rabbi with the words of Ps. exxii. Не is 
called up as the eighth to read the Torah, while the 
leader in prayer recites a piyyut—*’Arba‘ah Keli- 
lin.” Before the second blessing the groom recites 
by heart from Gen. xxiv. After the Haftarah the 
words of Isa. Ixi. 10 are pronounced before the 
blessings. When the groom leaves the synagogue 
the rabbi repeats Ps. cxix., сіс. Arrived at home, 
the bride and groom are blessed by the rabbi, and 
the people eat and sing. On the eve of the seventh 
day of the wedding-week the bride and groom are 
led with musie to the synagogue, the rabbi reads 
Ps. xliv., and the groom recites the evening prayer; 
then they go to the wedding-house, where the rabbi 
repeats “ Yafah kalebanah,” and the people feast and 
sing * Yismah hatan be-kallah.” 

In the town of Tilla on the Sabbath the passage 
Gen. xxiv. is read to tho groom from a second 
Torah-roll, and the superintendent of the synagogue 
renders the song * Mi Kamoka," by Judah ha-Levi 
(in the Sephardic mahzor forPurim) On the morn- 
ing of the third day the friends of the groom color 
his hands and feet red (the people go barefoot in 
Tilla); in the evening there is a great feast, after 
which they shave the groom’s head and put on the 
turban the bride has given him, lic, on his part, hav- 
ing presented his friends and the brothers of the 
bride with turbans; all then proceed, with dancing 
and singing and with torches, to the house of the 
bride. There the groom pronounces one blessing 
over a cup of wine and the others over a second 
cup; he takes a ring and coins of gold, copper, and 
(chiefly) silver, and says to the bride, in Aramaic: 
“Be hallowed and be betrothed unto me, ——, the 
bridegroom, thou, bride and virgin [divorcée or 
widow], by this сир of wine and by this coin; on 
account of them thou shalt pass into my possession, 
according to the Jaw of Mosesand of Israel.” After 
having given her wine, he offers her the money and 
the ring, before witnesses, and translates from the 
Arabic the marriage certificate, which he also gives 
her. The congregation sings the seven blessings 
together with songs in honor of the couple, and the 
choir-leader recites Ps. iii, the people responding 
“Hallelujah.” Then the groom says, “You have 
blessed me, may God bless you; you have made me 
glad, may God make you glad,” and drinks the wine. 
On Friday evening there is a feast in the house of 
the bride, at which the groom gives her the wed- 
ding-gift. On the Sabbath she is taken to the house 
of the groom, where the festivities last for seven 
days, on each of which the seven blessings are re- 
cited. During this time the groom sits daily for one 
hour under the huppah. 

In Bagdad the palms and the soles of the bride 
and her friends are colored with henna the night be- 
fore the wedding. The people make merry first in the 
house of the bride, then in that of the groom. The 
next day, about five hours before sunset, the “ paka- 
mim ” accompany the groom and his relatives to the 
house of the bride. The hakam lifts the bride’s veil 
in order to show her to the groom, but lets it fall 
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again immediately. In Bagdad also the celebration 
lasts seven days. 

Chorny (l.c. p. 298) says that in the Caucasus the 
ceremony is always performed on Wednesday. On 
the preceding Thursday three or four girls, relatives 
of the bride, put on her clothes and 
invite other girls to sleep in a spocial 
room with her. Toward evening the 
groom sends meat and rice-flour to 
the bride and her friends. The latter go out to 
sprinkle the flour on the young people, who dance 
while the boys and girls clap their hands. On 
this evening also the groom sprcads a feast for 
his friends. On Sabbath morning the friends of the 


In the 
Caucasus. 














song. She is clad in mourning to indicate her sor- 
row at leaving her parents’ house. The visitors 
everywhere receive presents and refreshments. As 
they approach the house of the groom, his com- 
panions appear and peltthe procession with sand 
and small stones. The groom is similarly led about 
among his friends. If he is rich he is even obliged 
to have silk wedding-garments made for the mem- 
bers of his household. 

On Tuesday evening the father of the groom 
spreads a feast for the whole community. Оп 
Wednesday the bride and groom fast. About noon 
the rabbi, with a male relative of the groom and 
Some women, goes to the house of the bride in order 





























MARRIAGE SCENE AT CRACOW. 
(From “ Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie in Wort und Bild.") 


bride, among whom there must be at least five grown 
persons, clad in the bride's garments, go from house 
to house leaving invitations to the feast and recciv- 
ing wherever they may stop sugar, coffee, apples, 
or eges. 

After the service, at which the groom is not called 
up for the Torah, which is read only after the cere- 
mony, the guests accompany the pair to tho house of 
the groom for a feast, and then to the house of the 
bride, where the men eat first and the women after- 
ward, tbe girls furnishing music with harmonicas, 
trumpets, etc. On ће Sabbath, as well as on the fol- 
lowing day, the bride spreadsa table for her friends; 
on Sunday the groom for his friends. On Monday 
and Tuesday the bride visits the friends of her house- 
hold with her girl companions, who sing a Tatar 





to inspect the clothing which she has had made 
with the money of the groom.  Quarrels often arise 
on this occasion. If the father is wealthy he adds 
а sum of money to that which has been provided 
by the groom. 

Then the groom and bride are taken to the sea for 
the bath, after which they put on the wedding-gar- 
ments. The groom is preceded by young men, and 
the bride by girls, with drums and with hand-clap- 
ping and Tatar songs. While the hair of the weep- 
ing bride is being combed, the girls light the lamps; 
then the bride, kneeling, receives her mother's bless- 
ing. The brothers of the bride, if she has any, other- 
wise an uncle, lead her to the ceremony in the court 
of the synagogue, the girls following with lights, 
generally white candles ornamented with blossoms. 
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The groom also is brought with songs from the 
sea; girls go to moet him in festive train, with dishes 
of confectionery, and with a branch hung with 
silken kerchiefs and coins. Arrived at home, he is 
kissed on the forchead by all the women ; then, after 
having been blessed by his relatives, he is led with 
music to the court of the synagogue, where, under 
the huppah, the rabbi with two pupils awaits the 
pair. The music ceasing, the groom goes under 
the huppah, while the bride’s parents are mourn- 
ing at home for their child and those of the groom 
are preparing for the ceremony. The bride is led 
a few times around the groom, the bridesmaids and 
the others carrying lights. The ritual is that 
of the Sephardim; the rabbi sits during the cere- 
mony, and both he and the groom hold a glass 
of wine during the blessings, drinking after each 
of them. 

After the ceremony, guns aud rockets are dis- 
charged; the bride, closely veiled by her attendants, 
is put on a horse, which a relative of the groom 
leads while another holds a mirror before her face; 
and with shouting and music the couple are led 
home, showered on the way with rice. Arrived 
at the house of the bride, the girls dance, and as soon 
as she crosses the sill the door-posts are smeared 
with honey, while a light burns over the door; 
at the same time the young men again discharge 
pistols. The musicians are then paid, and the 
wedding procession is ended. 

Afterward the groom goes walking with his 
friends until the evening, when the men and the 
women eat in separate rooms without music. After 
the meal is finished the gifts, of gold only, are pre- 
sented, the rabbi blessing each giver. The bride 
keeps with her in the room of the women only a 
sister and an aunt, if she has any, and a few 
friends. Late in the evening, after the guests have 
departed, the groom is led to the bride. After a 
time the young men call him out, discharging guns. 
The bride’s mother must prepare for them a cock 
and a hen, or all her chickens will be stolen and 
killed. The bride and groom receive also money 
and fruit, the latter being eaten in the bride’s room. 
The bride herself remains for twelve days behind 
acurtain, guarded by girls who demand pay from 
the groom. 

In Grusia (Georgia; Chorny, l.c. p. 129) the groom 
and bride are led in festive train from their homes to 
the synagogue, where they take their places beside 

the bemah. The hakam recites some 
In piyyutim, translating them into Gru- 
Grusia. sian, the ketubah also being written 
in Hebrew and Grusian. After a 
blessing upon the czar the groom covers himself 
and the bride with a talit. While the ракат pro- 
nounces the first blessings the groom holds a 
ring and an earthen vessel containing wine. Then 
handing the ring to the bride, he breaks the vessel ; 
covered by a cloth, the ends of which both hold, 
the bride and groom circle around the bemah, kiss 
the curtain of the Ark of the Law, and leave the 
synagogue. 

A. M. Gn. 

MARRIAGE LAWS: The first positive com- 
mandment of the Bible, according to rabbinic inter- 


pretation (Maimonides, “ Minyan ha-Mizwot," 212), 
is that concerning the propagation of the human 
species (Gen. i. 98). Itis thus considered the duty 
of every Israelite to marry as early in life as pos- 
sible, Eighteen years is the age set by the Rabbis 
(Ab. v. 24); and any one remaining unmarried after 
his twentieth year is said to be cursed by God Him- 
self (Kid. 29b) Some urge that children should 
marry as soon as they reach the age of puberty, 
i.e., the fourteenth year (Sanh. 76b); and R. Hisda 
attributed his mental superiority to the fact that 
he was married when he was but sixteen years old 
(Kid. Lc). It was, however, strictly forbidden for 
parents to give their children in marriage before 
they had reached the age of puberty (Sanh. 76b). 
A man who, without any reason, refused to marry 
after he had passed his twentieth year was fre- 
quently compelled to do so by the court. To be 
occupied with the study of the Torah was regarded 

as a plausible reason for delaying mar- 

Age for riage; but only in very rare instances 
Marriage. wasaman permitted to remain in celi- 

bacy all his life (Ycb. 68b; Maimon- 
ides, “ Yad,” Ishut, xv. 2, 8; Shulhan 'Aruk, Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 1, 1-4; see CELIBACY). 

The duty of marriage ís discharged after the birth 
of a son and a daughter (Yeb. 61а). Still no man 
may live without a wife even after he has many 
children (čb.). Women areexempted from the duty 
of marriage, although, to avoid suspicion, they are 
advised not to remain single (db. 60b; “ Yad,” le. 
2, 16; 7b. Issure Biah, xxi. 26; Eben ha-'Ezer, 1, 18; 
see Woman). 

The consent of parents is not essential to the valid- 
ity of a marriage (Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 240, 
25, Isserles’ gloss) The Rabbis, however, urge 
great care in the choice of a wife. Не who marries 
a woman unworthy of him is bound by Elijah and 
chastised by God; and concerning him Elijah writes, 
over the signature of God, “ Wo unto him who pro- 
fanes his children and degrades his family ” (Kid. 
70а; Derek Erez R. i.) According to R. Akiba, he 
who marries a wife that is unworthy of him trans- 
gresses five Biblical commandments (Ab. R. N. 
xxvi.4) While all families are presumptively pure 
and respectable, those that are at constant warfare 
with one another, or whose members are accustomed 
to call one another shameful names, or are known for 
their acts of cruelty and uncharitableness, are under 
suspicion of being of impure descent (Kid. 1b, 76b). 
The families most desirable for matrimonial alliances, 
according to the Rabbis, were classified in the fol- 
lowing order: those of the scholar; the most promi- 
nent man of the community; the head of the con- 
gregation; the collector for charity ; and the teacher 
of children. The family of the ignoramus (“‘am 
ha-arez ”) is to be avoided, and one should not give 
his daughter in marriage tosuch a person (Pes. 49b; 
“Yad,” Issure Biah, xxi. 32; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 2; 
sce ‘AM IA-ÀREZ). 

To the degrees of prohibited marriages enumer- 
ated in the Bible (Lev. xviii. 6-18, xx. 11-21), the 
Rabbis added some new degrees, besides extending 
those mentioned in the ascending and the descending 
line. These additions are known in the Talmud by 
the name of “sheniyyot,” ze. secondary, such as 
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are given on the authority of the Soferim (* Scribes”). 
See Hanizan; INCEST; Levitate MARRIAGE. 

Prohibitions of marriage on grounds other than 
those of consanguinity refer to the following: (1) 
Mamzers, persons born of incest or of adultery ; they 

are not permitted to marry Israelites 

Prohibi- (see BASTARD; FOUNDLING; ILLEGITI- 

tions of macy; IwcEsT) (2).\mmonites or 

Marriage. Moabites; they may not marry Isracl- 

itish women. (3) Egyptians or Idu- 
means to the third generation. (4) Nethinim or 
Gibeonites. The Rabbis declare: “Now all prose- 
lytes are permitted to marry Israelites; and we do 
not suspect that they are descendants of any of 
the nations forbidden in the Bible? (* Yad,” Issure 
Biah, xii. 25; Tosef., Kid. v. 6; Yad. iv. 4; Ber. 28a; 
see INTERMARRIAGE; PROSELYTES). (5) Slaves. (6) 
Spadones, 7.e., persons forcibly emasculated, but not 
those that are born so. When the defect is the 
result of a disease, there is a difference of opinion 
among the authorities (Eben ha-'Ezer, 5). 

One who is suspected of having committed adul- 
tery with another man's wife is not permitted to 
marry herafter she has been divorced or after she 
has become a widow (Sotah 25a; Үер. 94b; seo 

ADULTERY) The Biblical prohibition 
Prohibited forbidding one to remarry his divorced 
Degrees. wife after she has been married to an- 
other (Deut. xxiv. 4) is extended by 
the Rabbis to the following cases: No one may re- 
marry his divorced wife if he divorced her on sus- 
picion of adultery, or because she had subjected 
herself to certain vows, or on account of her bar- 
renness (see DrvoncE) Those who assist at a 
divorce proceeding, or the witnesses who testify to 
the death of an absent husband, may not marry 
the woman thus released (Yeb. 252; Git. 45a; 
“Yad,” Gerushin, x. 18; Eben ha-'Ezer, 10, 8; 
12, 1-2). 

Besides the proselyte and the profane (HALALAT) 
or the divorced woman (Lev. xxi. 17 [A. V. 14]), the 
descendants of Aaron were forbidden to marry also 
the “haluzah,” the woman who performed the cer- 
emony of Harrzait (“loosening the shoe”) upon her 
deceased husband's brother (Yeb. 24a). A priest's 
wife who had been criminally assaulted had to be 
divorced by her husband (0. 50b). A woman cap- 
tured by an enemy in time of war was under suspi- 
cion of having been assaulted by her captors, and 
hence priests were forbidden to marry her, unless wit- 
nesses who were with her during the whole time of 
her captivity testified that she had not been assaulted 
(Ket. 22a, 27a). The Rabbis insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of these laws even after the Temple had been 
destroyed and the priestly office abolished ; and they 
compelled an Aaronite, under penalty of excom- 
munication or other means, to divorce the woman 
that he had married contrary to the Law (“ Yad,” 
Issure Biah, xvii.-xx.; Eben ha-'Ezer, 6, 7; все 
PRIESTLY CODE). 

There are some prohibitions which relate specific- 
ally to the woman’s remarriage. A woman who 
was twice widowed, if both husbands died natural 
deaths, might not marry again (Yeb. 64b; “Yad,” 
Lc. xxi. 31; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 9). A widow oradivorced 


ninety days from her husband's death or from the 
time when the bill of divorce was handed to her, 
This provision was made in order to 


Remar- ascertain whether she was pregnant, 
riage. and that in the event of her being so 
the paternity of her child might be cs- 

tablished. For the sake of uniformity the Rabbis 


required the woman to wait that length of time 
even when there could be no suspicion of pregnancy, 
If she was visibly pregnant, she might not remarry 
until after her delivery, and even then, if the child 
lived, she was required to wait until it was twenty- 
four months old. A woman who had an unweaned 
child was required to wait the same period. If the 
child died during the interval, she might remarry 
immediately (Yeb. 41a, 42a; “Yad,” Gerushin, xi. 
18-28; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 18; sco DIVORCE; Wibow). 

There are certain times during which marriago is 
forbidden. During the first thirty days of mourn- 
ing after the death of a near relative no marriage 
may be entered проп. А widower may not remarry 
until three festivals have passed after the death 
of his wife. If, however, she left him with lit- 
tle children needing the care of a mother, or if he 
had not yet discharged his duty of propagating the 
species, 2.е., if he had no children (see above), lie 
might remarry after a lapse of seven days (M. K. 
339a; “Yad,” Ebel, vi. 5; Yoreh De‘ah, 892). No 
marriage might be entered upon on Sabbaths, holy 
days, or the week-days of the holy days, except in 
very urgent cases (Bezah 360; “Yad,” Shabbat, 
xxiii. 14; db. Ishut, x. 14; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 64, 5; 
Orah Hayyim, 339, 4, 524, 1, Isserles? gloss) The 
first nine days of the month of Ab were regarded as 
days of mourning and no marriage might then be 
performed. Some extended this prohibition to the 
three weeks intervening between the fast of the 
Seventeenth of Tammuz and that of the Ninth of 
Ab (Отар Hayyim, 551, 2, 10, Isserles’ gloss, and 
commentaries). The period between Passover and 
Shabu‘ot (“ Sefirat ha-‘Omer”) was also regarded as 
one of mourning; and no marriage might be per- 
formed during this time, except on a few specified 
days. In some places it was customary to refrain 
from marriage only until the thirty-third day of the 
Omer (10. 493, 1, Isserles’ gloss; sce MOURNING; 
OMER). 

Marriage, being regarded also as a civil transac- 
tion, required the consent of the contracting parties 
in order to make it valid (see CoxsENT). Hence 
idiots or imbeciles were considered incapable of con- 
tracting a legal marriage (see ТхвАхттү). The deaf- 

mute was also debarred from entering 
Conditions. a iegal marriage for the same renr- 

son, butthe Rabbis sanctioned the mar- 
riage of a deaf-mute if contracted by means of signs 
(see Dear Axp Dump 1х Jewisn Law) Minors 
(¢.¢., such as have not reached the age of puberty, 
which was held to begin at thirteen years in males, 
and twelve in females) are also precluded from 
contracting marriages (see Majonrry). A daugh- 
ter who was a minor could be given in marriage by 
her father; and such a marriage was valid. In the 
case of her father's death, her mother or her brothers 
could give her in marriage, subject to her confirma- 





woman might not remarry before the expiration of | tionorannulmenton her reaching the age of puberty | 
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(see M1'UN). A. marriage contracted under certain 
conditions was valid when the conditions were ful- 
filled. The conditions had to be formulated in ac- 
cordance with the general laws governing conditions 
(sce CONDITIONS). 

In rabbinic times there were two distinct stages 
in the marriage ceremony: (1) its initiation or the 
BETROTHAL (“erusin ”), and (2) its completion or the 
marriage proper (^ nissu'in "). These might or might 
not have been preceded by an engagement (“shiddu- 
kin”), although the prevailing custom was to have 
a formal engagement before marriage, when & con- 
tract (*tena'im ") was drawn up in which the par- 
tics promised, under the penalty of a fine (“kenas ”), 
to be married at an appointed time (see BREACH OF 
Promise or Marntage). The Rabbis regarded it 
as improper to marry without à previous engage- 
ment, and would punish one who did so, although 
the act itself was considered valid (Kid. 12b: 
“Yad,” Ishut, ii. 22; Eben ha-'Ezer, 26, 4). 

The betrothal was effected in any of the three 
following ways: (1) by the man handing a coin (a 
perutah, the smallest Palestinian coin, was suflicient 
for the purpose) or its equivalent to the woman in 
the presence of two competent witnesses, and pro- 
nouncing the words “Be thou consecrated to me,” 
or any other phrase conveying the same idea; (2) by 
the man handing а contract (“shetar ») to the woman 
containing the same formula; (8) by actual cohabi- 
tation between groom and bride, This last form 
of betrothal was discouraged by the Rabbis; and 
sometimes such a procedure met with severe punish- 
ment at the hands of the authorities. The manner 
of betrothal first mentioned seems to have been the 
most common, but later this was modified, so that in- 
stead of money the man gave his bridea ring, plain, 
and made of gold, the valuc of which was constant 
and well known (Tos., Kid. 9a, s.v. * Wehilketa " ; 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 27, 1; 81, 2, Isserles' gloss; see BE- 
TROTHAL). Theact of betrothal might be performed 
also by proxies appointed either by the bride or 
by the groom or by both; but it was recommended 
that the contracting parties be present at the cere- 
mony (* Yad,? Ishut, iii. 19; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 85, 36). 
After betrothal the parties were regarded as man 
and wife; and the act could be dissolved only by 
death or by a formal bill of divorce. If the woman 
proved unfaithful during the period of betrothal she 
was treated as an adulteress, and her punishment 
(that of stoning; Deut. xxii. 28, 24; Sanh. 66b) was 
considered to be much more severe than that (stran- 
gulation) inflicted upon the unfaithful married 
woman (Deut. xxii. 22; Sanh. 52b). The parties were 
not, however, entitled to conjugal rights, nor were 
they bound by the obligations of married life (see 
HUSBAND AND Wire). 

After the lapse of а certain period from the time 
of betrothal (twelve months if the bride was a virgin 
and a minor, and thirty days if she was an adult or 
a widow; Ket. 57b), during which the pride could 
prepare her trousseau, the marriage proper was cele- 
brated. This was attended with the ceremony of 
home-taking (“likkuhin " or “ nissu'in ”) and isolation 
of the bridal pair in the bridal chamber (“huppah ”). 
From thattime they became husband and wife, even 


if there was no cohabitation. Various ceremonies 


attended the act of marriage (sce MARRIAGE CERE- 
MONY) Ап important feature was Ше handing over 
of the marriage contract (* ketubah ") to the bride. 
In later times ‘he two stages of marriage were com- 
bined, а custom universally followed at the present 
time. 

Besides the cross-references cited above see Сок- 
FERENCES; DOWRY; KETUBAH; PILEGESH ; POLYG- 
AMY. 
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8. 8. 
MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. See КЕТОВАН. 
MARRIED WOMAN. See Woman. 
MARSEILLES (mbwnn or NDD): Sea- 
port of southern France with about 5,000 Jews in a 
population (1896) of 420,800. It had a Jewish col- 
ony as early as the fifth century, and in 567 a num- 
ber of exiles from Clermont, Auvergne, sought 
refuge there from the intolerance of Bishop Avitus. 
Pope Gregory intervened in their behalf in 591, re- 
proaching Theodore, Bishop of Marseilles, for hav- 
ing attempted to convert, them by force and not by 
suasion. Benjamin of Tudela says (“ Itinerary," i.6) 
that when he passed through the city, about 1165, 
the Jewish community numbered 300 members, 
who worshiped in two synagogues. In the thir- 
teenth century the Jews carried on an extensive com- 
merce and had considerable relations with the East. 
While they are called “ citizens of Marseilles” (* cives 
Massiliz ”), as appears from the compact made in 
1219 between the city and the bishop in regard to 
the municipal franchises, and from the agreement be- 
tween the inhabitants of Marseilles and the Duke of 
Avignon in 1257, this does not seem to denote that 
they had equal rights with their Christian fellow 
citizens. Their condition, which seems to have been 
favorable during the earlier parts of the Middle Ages, 
underwent a change in 1262, when the city was 
obliged to capitulate in consequence of an insurrec- 
tion against the Duke of Anjou, Count of Provence, ` 
to whom the Jews were surrendered as property 
which he might tax at pleasure. The count, on 
the other hand, was well disposed toward the Jews, 
and in March, 1276, issued a severe edict against the 
inquisitors who had compelled them to wear a 
badge of greater size than the one worn by them 
since the Lateran Council of 1215, and extorted 
large sums from them under the pretext of fines. 
Still, although theoretically the Jews were citi- 
zens, certain passages of the laws make it clear that 
they were not treated as such. After 
Disabili- the age of seven they were obliged to 
ties. have on their breasts a disk of some 
colored material, as large as the hand, 
while married Jewesses were required to wear spe- 
cial veils, “orales,” under penalty of a fine of five 
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sous. As in other cities of the Provence, the Jews 
of Marseilles were forbidden to testify against Chris- 
tians if their testimony was challenged, or to work 
on Sundays and Christian holy days. They were 
likewise prohibited from going to the baths more 
than once a week, from journeying to Alexandria, 
or from embarking in groups of more than four on 
the sameship. Jewish passengers on a vessel, more- 
over, were forced to refrain from meat on days when 
the Christian passengers abstained. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century a Jew 
living near the episcopal palace arranged some Purim 
games which the Christians regarded as a mockery 
of their religion, and the bishop, making the whole 
community responsible, imposed a heavy fine upon 
it (Ibn Adret, Responsa, iii. 889). 

The fourteenth century was a golden age for the 
Jews, for they were placed under the absolute pro- 
tection of the municipality. "The municipal council 
did not permit the statutes to be construed in any 

way to their disadvantage, nor did it 
Fourteenth hesitate to oppose the guardian of the 
Century. Jews appointed by the Count of Pro- 
vence, or the most hostile of the clergy, 
to secure for the Jews the security promised them 
by the laws of the city. They were permitted to 
engage in the same trades as the Christians; most 
them were brokers, wine-, or cloth-merchants, or 
tailors. There was also one “magister lapidis? or 
Stone-cutter. Another Jew, Crescas Davin, called 
Sabonerius, is said to have introduced the soap in- 
dustry in 1871, and he was succeeded by his son 
Solomon Davin. 

Although the majority of the Jews were engaged 
in commerce, there were also a number of physicians 
(Barthélemy, *Les Médecins à Marseille Avant et 
Pendant le Moyen Age," Marseilles, 1883; reprinted 
nearly entire in “R. E. J.” vii. 998, 294). 

The counts of Provence intervened in behalf 
of the Jews whenever occasion demanded. "Thus, 
in 1820 King Robert enjoined his royal officers to 
afford special protection to the Jews, to assist them 
under all circumstances, and to receive them at need 
either in his castles and fortresses or in theirs; and 
in 1881 and 1832 Philippe de Sanguinet, seneschal of 
Provence, decreed that the Jewish communities in 
general and all Jews in particular should be pro- 
tected against every vexationand that their property 
should be guarded by royal officers. 

No complaint seems ever to have been brought 
against the community as a whole. In 1857 it 
helped to defend the city, threatened by a siege; in 
1885 it contributed fifty florins to a loan which the 
citizens of Marseilles found themselves obliged to 
contract. In return, Queen Marie, in 1887, and her 
son Louis II. in 1889, confirmed the liberties, privi- 

leges, and immunities of the Jews. 

Under As long as Provence was independent 
Provençal the counts refused to listen to the ex- 

Rule. aggerated complaints against the Jews, 

{ who continued to live under benevo- 
lent municipal statutes and franchises. In 1499 
Queen Yolande of Naples, Countess of Provence, 
forbade her royal officers to accept certain personal 
property from the Jews, under penalty of forfeiture 
of office and of payment of 100 marks fine silver. 


In 1468 King René, who ten years previously 
had entertained certain charges which had been 
brought against the Jews without investigating 
them, declared that they had a right to his special 
protection, since they could count on it alone, not 
being able to rely on that of the Church. In 1481, 
on the complaint of two Jewish deputies, Solomon 
Dotareli and Baron de Castres, Hené closed the 
baptistery of Saint-Martin, where a Christian woman 
had forcibly baptized a young Jewish girl, and he 
obliged the parishioners to have their children bap- 
tized in the Church of St. Jacques de la Corrigerie, 
In 1484 the lawless bands which overran the cities 
of Provence, attacking and pillaging the Jews, as- 
sailed the community of Marseilles, and in the fol- 
lowing year the inhabitants of the city, accusing 
the Jews of usury and of various imaginary crimes, 
fell upon them and massacred a large number, de- 
manding that King Charles VIII. immediately expel 
the remainder from Provence. Theking, not daring 
to comply at once with a demand so 

Projects of contrary to the tolerance hitherto: 
Expulsion. characterizing the rule of the counts. 
of Provence, decreed that all Jews de- 

siring to depart should be permitted to leave the city 
unmolested, provided they had fulfilled all their 
engagements with the Christians. The municipal 
council, ignoring this royal command, forbade any 
Jew or Jewess to leave with property. The Jews 
protested vigorously to the provost and the munici- 
pal council against this unjustifiable action, and 
demanded the protection of the magistrates. These 
protests must have been in so far effective as to se- 
cure them a respite, for in 1492 the community was 
still numerous enough to ransom 118 Aragonian 
Jews captured by the pirate Bartholemei Janfredi, 
paying the sum of 1,500 écus, which it borrowed 
from a Christian. Eight years later a royal decree 
of banishment from Marseilles was issued against 


- the Jews, though it was not carried out completely 


until àbout 1501. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some 
Jews had again settled at Marseilles. Among them 
were Villaréal, who was expelled in 1682 for having 
induced some Jewish families to come to the city 
and having opened a synagogue in his house; Lopez, 
originally from Bordeaux, who was driven out in 
1711; and Rouget, who, in virtue of a residence of 
fifteen years at Marsciiles, claimed in 1771 the right 
of engaging in marine commerce. 

Since 1808 Marseilles has been the seat of a con- 
sistory, whose administrative authority extends over 
all the Jewish communities of southern France. 

The Jewish quarter, with its principal street, 
which was called “ Саттегіа Jusatarie” or * Carreria 

Judzorum," and its lanes and by ways, 

Ghetto. formed a kind of island designated 

“Insula Juzatarie,” and occupied a 
considerable area. In 1350 the Jews planned to 
leave their ghetto, but the inquisitor objected and 
obliged them to remain. When the city was taken 
by King Alphouso V. of Aragon, in 1428, the Jews 
suffered especially, and most of them fled from 
Marseilles, seeking refuge in various places of Pro- 
vence. Some returned within a short time, under 
the protection of a safe-conduct, while the remainder 
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were enjoined to return within fifteen days, under 
penalty of furnishing their coreligionists with a suf- 
ficient security to guarantee the pay- 
Syna- ment of the communal debt incurred 
gogues and before the disasters of 1428. 'The 
Cemeteries. Jews had two synagogues in the Mid- 
dle Ages, one *Scola Major," and 
the other ^Scola Minor." A Latin document men- 
tions а third synagogue in an entirely different 
quarter. The present temple was built in 1865. 
In medieval times the Jewish cemetery was 
situated on the Mont-Juif or Montjusieu, but after 
Ше expulsion of the Jews King Charles VIII. pre- 
sented the site to а citizen of Marseilles. In 1788 
Solomon de Silva and Mordecai Hay Darmon bought 
a plat in the Quartier du Rouet. This served as à 
cemetery for the Jews until 1804, when it no longer 
sufliced; and a larger piece of land was bou ghtinthe 
vicinity (“ R. E. J.” xiv. 302). At present (1904) the 
community of Marseilles owns two cemeteries, one, 
now closed, near the Place Castellane, and the other 
in the Quartier de St. Pierre. 

The hospital was situated in the vicinity of the 
large synagogue, and the two almshouses were 
under the supervision of rectors. One of them was 
called “Saraca.” The Jew Bonias Salemas left it 
in 1426 a bequest of four measures of pure wine 


` annually as a perpetuity; to the other one he be- 


queathed, in à similar manner, a measure of oil to 

be delivered every year on the eve of the fast of 

Kippur. The women's bath, called *Lo Banhador 

de las Fennas," was also situated in the ghetto. 

The Jews had their own slaughter-house, called 

“ Lo Masel de los Jusieus.” 
In the second half of the twelfth century Mar- 

seilles was an important center for Jewish studies. 

Benjamin of Tudela styles it “the city 

Scholars. of geonim and sages." In 1194 it was 

‚ to these “scholars and learned men" 

that Maimonides addressed his letter on astrology 

(comp. Maimonides, “Iggerot,” ed. Amsterdam, p. 

6). The following are some of the scholars of Mar- 

seilles: twelfth’ century: Simeon b. Antoli or Ana- 

tole and his brother Jacob, Isaac b. Abba Mari, Moses 

b. Samuel ibn Tibbon; thirteenth century: Jacob 

b. Machir (called also Profatius J udseus), Shem- 

Tob b. Isaac, Joseph of Marseilles, Solomon Nasi 

b. Isaac Cayl, Jonathan, Isaac of Marseilles, Samuel 

b. Judah or Meles Bonjudas; fourteenth century: 

Solomon b. Joseph, Nissim b. Moses, Shem-Tob 

Falcon, and Joseph b. Johanan; fifteenth century: 

Judah b. David (called also Maestre Bonjudas Bon- 

davi) and Jacob b. David Provencal. Of the modern 

rabbis may be noted Jonas Wey! (d. 1908) and his 
successor, the present (1904) incumbent, Honel 

Meiss. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aug. Fabre. Hist. de Marseille, i. 481-491; 
idem, Anciennes Rucs de Marseille, pp. 99-109; Bédarride, 
Les Juifs en France, p. 228; Barthélemy, Les Médecins à 
Marseille Avant et Pendant le Moyen Age, pp. 18-29 ; idem, 
La Savonnerie Marseillaise, p. 8; Blancard, Documents 
Tnédits sur le Commerce de Marseille au Moyen Age, i.2d 
part, No. 55, p. 79, No. 314, p. 392; ii., No. 518, p. 76, No. 716, 
p. 161, Nos. 968, 964, p. 274; ii., За part, NO. 23, p. 423; Beug- 
not, Les Juifs d'Occident, i. 185; C. Arnaud, Essai sur la 
Condition des Juifs en Provence, рр. 14, 15, 28 et seq. Dep- 
ping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 198-200; Gregory of 
Tours, Historia, Francorum, v. 11, vi.17; Gross, in Monats- 


schrift, 1878, p. 155: idem, Gallia Judaica, pp. 366-384 ; Oc- 
tave Teissier, Marseille aw Moyen Age, pp. 43-155; Papon, 








Histoire Générale de la Provence, ii., 61, documents, хҮ.; 
Portal, Un Procés en Responsabilité Médicale, p. 5, Mar- 


seilles, 1909 ; R. E. J. vii. 203; ix. 66; xii. 267; xiv. 810; xvi. 


13; xvii. 96; xlvi. 1, 246; xlvii. 62; xlix. 301; Rufü, Hist. de 
Maree xiii. 26, pp. 305-309; Shebet Yehudah, ed. Hano- 
ver, p. 
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MARSHALL, LOUIS: American lawyer and 
communal worker; born at Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 
14, 1856; educated at the Syracuse high school and 
at the Columbia College Law School. He entered 
upon the practise of his profession in Syracuse in 
1878, removing to New York city in 1894. Asa 
member of the bar Marshall has attained a distin- 
guished position. He was appointed by Governor 
Hill, in 1890, a member of the commission to revise 
the judiciary article of the constitution of New 
York, and was elected to the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1894, serving as vice-chairman 
of the judiciary committee and chairman of the 
committee on “future amendments.” Не has served 
also as vice-president of the New York State Bar 
Association and has written numerous articles and 
essays on professional subjects. 

Marshall is active also as a Jewish communal 
leader. He is adirector and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, and is a director of the Congregation 
Emanu-El, the Educational Alliance, and the Jew- 
ish Protection and Aid Society (all of New York), 
and of the New York branch of the Alliance Israé- 
lite Universelle. Marshall has taken especial inter- 
est in the establishment of a Jewish “protectory” 
for delinquent Jewish children, and has occasionally 
delivered addresses and lectures on Jewish subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Markens, The Hebrews in America, p. 2293 
History of the Bench and Bar of New York; Leslie, His- 
tory of New York. A 


MARTIN, RAYMUND: Spanish Christian 
theologian; born in the first half of the thirteenth 
century at Subirats in Catalonia; died after 1284. 
In 1250 he was selected by the provincial chapter, 
sitting in Toledo, to study Oriental languages at à 
Dominican school which had been founded for the 
express purpose of preparing its pupils to engage in 
polemicsagainst Jewsand Moors. Subsequently he 
lived for a long time in a monastery at Barcelona. 
In March, 1264, he was commissioned, with the 
Bishop of Barcelona, Raymund de Pefiaforte, and 
two other Dominicans, Arnoldus de Sagarra and 
Petrus Janua, to examine the Hebrew manuscripts 
and books which the Jews, by order of the king, 
were to submit to them, and to cancel passages 
deemed offensive to the Christian religion. This is 
the first instance of Dominican censorship of the 
Talmud in Spain. Their report was not at all 
severe, however, since Raymund Martin declared 
that many passages were confirmatory of the truth 
of Christianity, and that the Talmud should not be 
burned entirely (* Pugio Fidei,” ii. 14, 8 8). 

Martin was the author of two anti-Jewish books, 
one of which, the “ Capistrum Judzorum," has never 
been printed. His chief work, the “Pugio Fidei,” 
mentioned by Victor Salbaticis in 1520, was lost for 
a long time, but was finally brought to light by 
Justus Scaliger, and edited by Joseph de Voisin, 
with many notes, under the title “Pugio Fidei 
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Raymundi Martini Ordinis Prædicatorum Adversus 
Mauros et Judwos” (Paris, 1651). Better known 
than this edition is its reprint by J. B. Carpzov 
(Leipsic, 1667), with the anti-Jewish preface “In- 
troductio in Theologiam Judaicam." The work 
treats of God's omniscience, the Creation, immortal- 
ity. and the resurrection of the dead, and attempts to 
Show the falsity of the Jewish religion; the latter 
partof the work is valuable on account of itsextracts 
from the Talmud, the Midrash, and from other 
sources. Martin has been accused of forgery because 
of his quotations from Genesis Rabbah, which was 
nototherwise known; but Zunz defends him against 
this charge (4G. V." p. 300). 

Martin was widely read in Hebrew literature, quo- 
ting not only from Talmudic and Midrashic works, 
but from Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, and Kimhi. 
His fundamental views, which he attempts to sub- 
stantiate by hiscitations, are that Jesus isannounced 
in rabbinical literature as the Messiah and son of 
God; that the Jewish laws, although revealed by 
God, are abrogated by the advent of the Messiah; 
that the Talmudists corrupted the text of the Bible, 
as is indicated by the “tikkun soferim." Martin's 
work was foralong time the chief source for Domin- 
ican polemics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Antoine Touron, Histoire des Hommes Il- 
lustres de l'Ordre de St. Dominique, i. 489-504, Paris, 1749; 
Jacob Quétif, Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum, i. 396-398, 
ib. 1719; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr, i. 1016-1018, iii. 989-991; Herzog- 
риш, Real-Encyc.; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 124, 150. 

s G. WE. 


MARTINET, ADAM: German Catholic Orien- 
talist; born in Höchstädt, near Bamberg, in Jan., 
1800; date of death uncertain. Martinet, who was 
a professor in the lyceum of Bamberg, was the au- 
thor of * Tif'eret Yisrael,” or * Hebrüische Chresto- 
mathie der Biblischen und Neueren Literatur, mit 
Anmerkungen und Glossar" (Bamberg, 1837) in 
which are given selections from the writings of 
Rapoport, Wessely, Friedländer, and other modern 


Hebrew authors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Oettinger. Moniteur des Dates; Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographic. T 


MARTINEZ, FERRAND: Archdeacon of 
Ecijain the fourteenth century, and one of the most 
inveterate enemies of the Jewish people; lived at 
Seville, where among Christians he was highly re- 
spected for bis piety and philanthropy. In his ser- 
mons and public discourses he continually fanned the 
hatred of the Christian population against the Jews, 
to whom heascribed all sorts of vices. As vicar-gen- 
eral of Archbishop Barroso of Seville he arrogated to 
himself the right of jurisdiction over the Jews in his 
diocese, injuring them wherever he could, and de- 
manding that the magistrates of Alcalá de Guadeyra, 
Ecija, and other places no longer suffer the Jews 
among them. The Jewish community of Seville, at 
that time the richest and most important community 
of the country, was forced to appeal to King Henry 
IL, who commanded the archdeacon, in a letter 
dated Aug. 25, 1378, not to meddle in future with 
the affairs of his subjects the Jews; not to incite 
the people against them; and to abstain from deci- 
ding their lawsuits. The Jews were empowered to 
withdraw from the archdeacon’s jurisdiction, and 
the royal officials of Seville and other cities were 








summoned to protect the Jews in their rights. But 
this made no impression on Ferrand Martinez; and 
the Jews were obliged, four years later, to complain 
to King John І. John severely reproved him (March 
8, 1382), but to no effect. The king issued a new 
edict (Aug. 25, 1883) in which he commanded the 
archdeacon to desist, on pain of heavy punishment, 
Nothing, however, could keep Ferrand Martinez 
from pursuing his purpose of exterminating the 
Jews. 

The community of Seville finally decided to sum- 
mon the archdeacon before the highest tribunal. On 
Feb. 11, 1888, Ferrand Martinez, and the clothier 
Judah Aben Abraham, the representative of the 
community of Seville, together with thoir witnesses, 
appeared before the “alcaldes mayores" Ferrand 
Gonzalez and Ruy Perez. Judah, referring to the 
two royal edicts, demanded in the name of the 
community that the archdeacon should desist once 
for all from any arbitrary and unlaw- 
fulacts against the community ; other- 
wise the community would imme- 
diately bring a complaint before the 
king. Ferrand Martinez declared in his written an- 
swer, read cight days later before the tribunal, that 
he would continue to preach and act as heretofore; 
that all he had done so far had been done on the 
advice of the archbishop and for the benefit of the 
Church and the welfare of the king. He asserted 
also that the Jews had offered him 10,000 doub- 
loons for deciding an important case in their favor. 
The archiepiscopal chapter now interfered, sending 
two of its members to the king to say that the arch- 
deacon was setting aside even the authority of the 
pope, and that the safety of the Jews was imperiled. 
The king, who was entirely ruled by his wife, Leo- 
nora, Ferrand Martinez’s penitent, replied tliat mat- 
ters should not be precipitated, and that the arch- 
deacon’s zeal was worthy of all praise; at the same 


time he declared that the Jews under his protection 
must not be maltreated. 
Archbishop Barroso proceeded more energetically. 


Summoning a body of theologians and experts in 
canonical law, he called. upon Martinez to recant. 
As Martinez refused to do so, he was forbidden to 
perform thenceforth any ecclesiastical functions 
whatsoever, or to decide any case, on pain of excom- 
munication. When Ferrand Martinez was deposed 
from office the Jews of Seville felt relieved, but 
their relief was of short duration. The archbishop 
Barroso and King John died within three months. 
The king was succeeded by Henry IIT., a child of 
eleven years, under the tutelage of his bigoted 
mother. The archiepiscopal chapter chose the ex- 
communicated archdeacon for vicar-general. Ferrand 

Martinez immediately (Dec. 8, 1890) 
Appointed called upon the clergy of his diocese 


Public 
Trial. 


Vicar- to demolish all synagogues in their 
General.  parishes, and send to him without de- 


lay all lamps, Hebrew books, and 

scrolls of the Law found therein, on pain of excom- 

munication. The clergy of Ecija and Alcalá de Gua- 

deyra obeyed at once; and the synagogues of Soria 
and Santillana also came near being torn down. 

The Jewish community of Seville turned in its 

consternation to the king (about Dec. 15, 1890), who 
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seven days later sent a letter to the archiepiscopal 
cliapter, holding it responsible forall damages done 
to the Jews, and commanding it to rebuild or to 
repair at its own expense all synagogues that had 
been torn down or damaged. He gave strict orders 
that the archdeacon should be at once deposed from 
oftice and placed where he could do no further harm. 
'The chapter proceeded to obey the king's command; 
but Martinez declared that an ecclesiastic was suh- 
ject to the Church and not to the king, and that the 
chapter had no right to depose him from office, 
or to demand that he rebuild the demolished syna- 
gogues. 

Under Leonora's regency Martinez could defy 
even the king, receiving effective support from the 
people he had aroused. The first riots broke out in 
March, 1391, during which several Jews were killed. 
The great massacre occurred at Seville June 6, 1391, 
when several thousand Jews were killed and many 
forced to accept baptism. The people rose against 
the Jews throughout Castile, Aragon, and Majorca, 
many thousands being slain or forced into the 
Church. Ferrand Martinez was imprisoned at 
Seville in 1895 by command of Henry III., but was 
goon released. The people worshiped him as a 
saint. Before his death he presented his whole 
fortune to the hospital of San Maria at Seville, 
which he had founded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zuniga, Anales de Sevilla, ii. 29 et seq.; Rios. 
Hist. ii. 399, 579 et seq.: Henry Ch. Lea, Acta Capitular del 
Cabildo de Sevilla, in American Historical Review, i. 220 
et зец. R. E. J. xxxviii. 260 et seq. 

G M. K. 


MARTINI GEESE. See BARNACLE-GOOSE. 


MARTINIQUE: Island in the West Indies, now 
constituting a French colony. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century a number of Dutch Jews 
settled at Martinique and in the neighboring islands, 
and were in very prosperous circumstances when 


France took possession of the island in 1635. Butin 
1658 the Jesuits, jealous of the commercial suprem- 


acy of the Jews, induced the sovereign council 
of Martinique to issue an edict forbidding Jewish 
commerce in the islands. At theinstance, however, 
of the home authorities the council revoked this de- 
cision, which menaced the interests of the colony, 
and consented to restore the Jews to their commer- 
cial rights. 

This freedom was of short duration. In 1664 
Governor-General Tracy was induced by the Jesuits 
to issue a decree forbidding “ persons of the Jewish 
nation to buy or sell on the Sabbath-day [Sunddy] 

. on pain of a fine of 300 pounds of petun, of 
which one-third shall go to the church, one-third to 
the poor, and one-third to the informer.” The Jews 
thereupon appealed to the new governor, Baas, 
who restored to them the free exercise of trade 
and commerce. Their enemies then approached 
the governor, who, yielding to their importunities, 
forbade (1669) Jews “to perform on Saturday any 
ceremonies relating to their faith, . . . to work on 
Sunday, or to appear in public from Maundy Thurs- 
day to Easter Sunday." But; like his predecessor, 
Baas soon perceived the importance of Jewish com- 
merce and industry and sent Colbert a report favor- 
able to the Jews, requesting certain privileges for 
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them, especially that of the free exercise of their 
religion. Colbert pleaded the cause of the Jews so 
well before the king that on May 23, 1671, Louis 
XIV. decreed that the Jews of Martinique should 
thenceforth enjoy not only religious liberty but also 
the same privileges as the otherinhabitants. During 
the life of Colbert all hostile schemes against the 
Jews failed, despite the powerful support which their 
enemies found in Count de Blénac, who had suc- 
ceeded Baas as governor. But with Colbert's death 
they lost their protector, and the governor, yiekling 
to the Jesuits, on Sept. 24, 1683, during a visit to 
France, obtained from Louis XIV. an edict ban- 
ishing the Jews from Martinique. This order, evi- 
dently, was not put into execution at once, since 
two years later a new decree was issued, known as 
the *Code Noir," which obliged the Jews to leave 
the island within three months. Noexceptions were 
to be made, not even in favor of Benjamin d’ Acosta, 
who had introduced the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane in the island. In1694six Jewish families went 
to Martinique, but were at once expelled. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century some 
Jews obtained permission to live in the colony. 
Laws were passed granting them a degree of legal 
existence, and the “Code Noir” was declared to ap- 
ply only to foreign Jews. In 1722 David GRADIS 
of Bordeaux established an office at St. Pierre. In 
1764 Count d’Estaing imposed a tax upon the Jews, 
who were then numerous in Martinique, some re- 
siding there under the protection of “naturalization 
papers” and others being merely tolerated. Wish- 
ing to have their position clearly defined, they ap- 
pealed to their coreligionists of Bordeaux, with 
whom they were in family and business relations, to 
request Louis XVI. to extend to colonial Jews the 
privileges enjoyed by the Jews of Bordeaux. Jacob 
Rodrigues Percire of Bordeaux took up the cause 
of the Jews of Martinique, and addressed an elo- 


quent memorial to Minister Tartine, who, after in- 
vestigating the matter for some months, declared 
againstany change (1776). АП subsequent attempts 


made to improve their condition were equally un- 
successful, and they continued to live under a 
régime of bare toleration down to 1789, when the 
French Revolution removed their disabilities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abbé Grégoire, Histoire des Sectes Religi- 
euses, vol. iii., book xi.; Moreau de Saint-Méry, Lois et Con- 


stitutions des Colonies Françaises d? Amérique sous le Vent, 
vols. i. and ii, passim, Paris, 1787; R. E. J. ii. 98, iv. 133, 






v. 8 héophile Malvezin, Histoire des Juifs а Bordeaur, 
pp. 241-243. - 
D. S. К. 


MARTYRDOM, RESTRICTION OF: True 
to the principle current in rabbinical literature— 
“live through them [the laws], but do not die 
through them” (Yoma 85b, based on Lev. xviii, 5)— 
the Rabbis endeavored to restrain the desire for 
martyrdom on the part of the zealous. During the. 
period of the Hadrianic persecutions such a restraint 
was obviously necessary. Akiba is related to have 
courted martyrdom rather than give up the teach- 
ing of the Law, in spite of the warning given to 
him by Papus (Ber. 61b); as did also Hananiah b. 
Teradion, in spite of the counsel of Jose ben Kisma 
(Ab. Zarah 18а). R. Ishmael, on the other hand. 
was of the opinion that one may even worship idols 
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in order to save one’s life, although he admits that 
martyrdom should be preferred to а publie profes- 
sion of idolatry (Sanh. 74a; ‘Ab. Zarah 24b). Prob- 
ably it was during this period that the following 
principle was adopted, at a sitting of rabbis in the 
house of a certain Nitzah in Lydia: “All negative 
commandments of the Bible, except those with re- 
gard to idolatry, adultery, and murder, may be 
transgressed if there is danger of life” (Sanh. 74a; 
Yer. Sanh. iii. 6; Yer. Sheb. iv. 1; comp. Pesik. R., 
ed. Friedmann, p. бба). At the same meeting the 
question whether the study of the Law is more im- 
portant than the practise of the Law was decided in 
the affirmative, for the reason that study leads to 
practise (Кіа. 40b; Cant. R. ii, 81; Sifre, Deut. 41). 
This quéstion was of practical importance to the 
rabbis of that time, and the decision meant that one 
must submit to martyrdom rather than forsake the 
study and the teaching of the Law (see B. К. 17a). 
The later rabbis, while disregarding this last deci- 
sion, adopted and developed to meet various cases 
the general principle governing submission to mar- 
tyrdom for the practise of the Law (comp. Gritz, 
“ Gesch.” 3d ed., iv., note 17, ii.; Weiss, “Dor,” ii. 
181). 
If the intention of the persecutor is not so much 
to benefit himself as to compel the Jew to trans- 
gress the laws of Judaism in public 
Conditions (sph = zappycia, explained to mean 
of Mar- "in the presence of ten Israelites”), 
tyrdom. the Jew should rather submit to mar- 
tyrdom than commit even the small- 
est transgression. In a time of general persecu- 
tion of Jews one should prefer martyrdom when 
required to transgress a law even in private (Sanh. 
74a, b; Maimonides, “Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, v. 
143; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 157, 1). Ina case 
in which a Jew is permitted to transgress a law 
when the alternative is death, he may submit to 
martyrdom, if he prefer martyrdom to the trans- 
gression; some authorities, however, forbid this, 
regarding itasa forfeiting of life to noavail (* Yad,” 
Yesode ha-Torah, v. 4; comp. Mishneh le-Melek 
ad loc.; Yer. Sheb. iv. 2; ‘Ab. Zarah 27b; Tos. ib. 
s.v. “Yakol”; Yoreh De'ah, Lc). If he can re- 
deem himself by giving up all his possessions he 
should part with all he has rather than transgress a 
negative law of the Bible (R. Nissim on Alfasi to 
Suk. iii. 2, s.v. “Dabar”; Isserles to Yoreh De‘ah, 
l.c. ; “Pithe Teshubah,” ad loc. ; comp. “Sefer Hasi- 
dim," ed. Wistinetzki, § 1865). One who trans- 
gresses the Law instead of submitting to martyr- 
dom where martyrdom is enjoined, can not be 
punished in the courts, since the transgression is 
committed under duress, but he must be regarded 
as a defiler of God's name; and if he persists in 
living in the same place and in continuing the trans- 
gression when he can escape, he forfeits his por- 
tion in the future world and will be assigned to the 
lowest chambers of Gehenna (* Yad,” Lc). Atno 
time is it permitted to a Jew to commit suicide or to 
kill his children in anticipation of religious persecu- 
tion; he must wait until the persecutor comes and 
submit to the death inflicted upon him (* Be'er ha- 
Golah” to Yoreh De‘ah, 157, 1, end, quoting the 
“ Bedek ha-Bayit ”). 








The same laws that apply to cases of religious 
persecution apply also to other cases which involve 
danger to life. At the order of a physician a sick 
man is permitted to break all the laws of the Bible 

except the three mentioned ароус— 
Other idolatry, adultery, and murder— if his 
Cases. life depends on the breaking of these 
laws (Pes. 25a; “Yad,” Le. v. 6-8). 
But, anxious for the chastity of Jewish women, the 
rabbis decided that even when adultery is not in- 
volved, as when the woman is unmarried, one should 
be left to die from the intensity of his passion rather 
than that the purity of a Jewish woman should be 
defiled. In an instance related in the Talmud con- 
versation between the sick man and the object of his 
desire was forbidden (Sanh. 75b; “Yad,” Ze. v. 9). 
Martyrdom is enjoined only when the transgression 
of the Law would involve a deliberate act. Thus, 
a woman is not obliged to undergo martyrdom if 
attacked with an immoral intent (comp. Sanh. 74b; 
Tos. 20. s. v. “Weha”; R. Nissim on Alfasi to Pes. ii. 
1, s.v. “Ния”; Isserles to Yoreh De‘ah, J.¢.). 

If a number of Jews are threatened with death if 
they do not deliver one among them to be slain, they 
all should submit to the alternative of martyrdom. 
There is a difference of opinion, however, in a case 
where the one demanded is indicated by name. Some 
authorities hold the view that in such a case they 
may surrender the one thus specified in order to save 
themselves from death; while others are of the opin- 
ion that they may surrender him only when he is 
guilty of some act that involves the death-penalty. 
The same is true if one among a number of women 
is demanded for immoral purposes (Ter. viii. 12; 
Yer. Ter. viii. 4, end; Tosef. ib. vii. 98; comp. 
Rashi to Sanh. 72b, s.v. “Yaza”; “Yad,” Le. v. 5; 
and *Kesef Mishneh,” ad loc.; Yoreh De‘ah, l.c.; 
“Sefer Hasidim,” 88 953, 954). 

In times of persecution a Jew may not say that 
he is a Gentile in order to save himself from death, 
although he may mislead his persecutors into an un- 
derstanding that he is not а Jew (ROSh to 'Ab. 
Zarah ii. 4; Yoreh De'ah, 157, 2). In such a case it 
is permitted to the Jew to put on garments with 
“sha‘atnez ” (wool and flax) in them, or to shave 
his beard, and for a woman to attire herself in male 
garments, or in those worn by nuns, in order to de- 
ceive the persecutors (“Hatam Sofer” to Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 159; “Sefer Hasidim,” $8 202- 
207, 259-262). Although it is forbidden to a Jew to 
be alone with a non-Jew (‘Ab. Zarah 22a), in case of 
persecution a Jew may seek protection at the house 
of a non-Jew (ROSh, Responsa, xix. 17; Yoreh 
De‘ah, /.c. 8; comp. “Sefer Hasidim,” $ 251). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii., s.v. Rabbinismus ; 

Supplement, i., s.v. Mürtyrer. 

S. 8. J. H. G. 

MARTYROLOGY: Biography of martyrs. 
Early in its existence the Christian Church began to 
register the judicial proceedings against its martyrs 
and saints. These records, called “Acta Sancto- 
rum," took the form of calendars, menologies, 
“ тепаа,” or “legenda passionalia." Since the an- 
niversaries of the deaths of the saints were celebrated 
by the sacrifice of the mass, the calendars were 
merely lists arranged according to the secular year 
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and intended only for the use of individual churches. 
The martyrologies, which were introduced in the 
seventh century, were an amplification of the calen- 
dars, and contained short biographies, and lists of 
the festivals of other churches. The arrangement 
of these books clearly appears in the present official 
“Martyrologium Romanum." The third class of 
stories, the * Vite Sanctorum,” had the alternative 
name of “legends,” as being intended both for pri- 
vate and for public reading. 

Isracl likewise hasits “saints,” though the word is 
used in an entirely different sense from that em- 
ployed by the Christian Church. Only a brief por- 

tion of the liturgy is set aside for com- 

Jewish memorating the martyrs of Israel, and 

“Saints” the literature on the Jewish heroes of 
or Martyrs. the faith is comparatively small, The 
“kedoshim,” the saints of Israel, had 
mercly fulfilled their religious duty when they stead- 
fastly endured torture and death. Their widows did 
not marry again, since their murdered husbands still 
lived in liturgical poems, simple notices, or formal 
narratives, and in single lists; in Germany these lists 
were read at the HAZKARAT NESHAMOT to the com- 
munity, which, on the Sabbaths before Pentecost 
and before the anniversary of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as well as on the 9th of Ab, commended 
the souls of the martyrs to the mercy of God. The 
lists of the places of martyrdom and of the martyrs 
contained in the Мемок-Воокѕ may in a certain 
sense be called * martyrologies," although there were 
also independent works bearing this name. Schudt 
(“Jüdische Merkwürdigkeiten," iv. 1) has the fol- 
lowing passage referring to the descendants of the 
martyrs persecuted by the Inquisition : “The ‘ Neu- 
ester Staat des Königreichs Portugall,’ by an anon- 
ymousauthor, also shows that the Jews have special 
martyrologies and records of coreligionists whom 
they honor as martyrs since because of their relig- 
ion they were executed by the Inquisition in Spain 
and Portugal . . . It is also noteworthy that the 
Jews of Amsterdam have their own books of mar- 
tyrs, in which they enter the names of those who 
were burned for the sake of their faith, and many 
Jews are marvelously steadfast when they face the 
Inquisition ” (comp. also * Unschuldige Nachrichten 
auf das Jahr 1740," p. 10; Delitzsch, “Zur Gesch. 
der Jüdischen Poesie," p. 122). - 

Among thelists of martyrs made in Germany, the 
home of persecutions, are those of Worms of 1096 
and 1849, preserved in several places; the Nurem- 
berg list of 1849; and the lists in the memor-books 
of Sontheim, Heilbronn, Krautheim, Neustadt-on- 
the-Aisch, Sindringen, and Widdern (1298), dating 
from the time of the persecutions instigated in 
Franconia by the nobleman Rindfleisch. А. de- 
tailed martyrology, however, is found in the mem- 
or-book of the famous old community of Nurem- 

berg, which was composed in 1296 by 

The Isaac b. Samuel of Meiningen; by re- 
Nuremberg quest of the HISTORISCHE COMMISSION 
Martyrol- it was edited by Salfeld, under the title 
ogy. *Das Martyrologium des Nürnberger 
Memorbuches," and published in 1898 

as the third volume of the * Quellen zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland." The compiler drew his 


material not only from ancient accounts of the. 
persecutions, but also, ín all probability, from lists. 
which were kept in the Jewish communal archives. 
of Nuremberg. In lapidary style he gives an elo- 
quent account of the victims slain in Germany 
during the Crusades; during the persecution caused 
by a false accusation of profanating a host in Fran- 
conia; in 1298, during various local massacres ; and 
at the time of the burning of the Jews in 1849. 
The account referring to this incident mentions only 
the victims at Nuremberg, while references to for- 
mer persecutions are apparently complete. For the 
years 1298, 1888—89 (see ARMLEDER PERSECUTIONS), 
and 1349, also, the manuscript contains lists of those 
who died as martyrs for their faith. In addition 
to the accounts of the persecutions in Germany, 
there are lists of those at Blois (1171) and Troyes 
(1288), while the persecutions in England and in 
France are merely mentioned, with the exception of 
that at Corbeil, which is especially emphasized. The 
manuscript contains also notes on the sufferings and 
martyrdoms of converts to J udaism (Salfeid, “ Mar- 
tyrologium,” р. 149)in the midst of the other martyrs; 
and these are followed by alist of places where mar- 
tyrdoms occurred during the persecutions under 
Rindfeisch in 1298. The statements in the lists of 
martyrs are supported by contemporary accounts, 
especially by the historical elegies, of which eleven, 
taken from manuscripts and old editions, have been 
added to the work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexicon, i. 173 et 
seq., S.V. Acta Sanctorum ; Krauss, Real-Encyctopüdie der 
Christlichen Altertümer, ii. 880, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1882 ; 
Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. xviii., note 1. and XX., note 1: 
Neubauer, Le Memorbuch de Mayence, in R. №. J. iv. let 
seq.; idem, Isr. Letterbode, viii. 89 et seq.; Jellinek, Worms 
und Wien, рр. 3 et seg. (comp. Neubauer in Isr. Letterbode, 
vi. 677, viii. 891); Jellinek, Mürtyrer- und Memorbuch ; Ja- 
raczewsky, Gesch. der Juden in Erfurt ; Kroner, Festschrift 
zur Einweihung der Neuen Synagoge in Erfurt, p. 16; 
Berliner, in Kobez al-Yad, 1887, ii. 27 (containing the list of 
martyrs at Erfurt in 1221): Stern, in Zeitschr. fiir die Gesch. 
der Juden in Deutschland, її. 195; Grotefend, Die Frankfur- 
ter Judenschlacht von 1241, in. Mittheilungen des Vereins 
für Gesch. und Altertumskunde, in Frankfurt-am-Main, vi. 
63; Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen ; Carmoly, Annuaire 
Israélite, 1855-56, p. 100 : Darmesteter, Deux Elégies du Vati- 
can, in Romania, 1874, pp. 443-486 ; L'Autodafé de Troyes, 
in R. E. J.ii. 199 et seq.; Stern and Salfeld, Nürnberg im 
Mittelalter, pp. 172 et seq.; Lowe, The Memorbook of INürn- 
berg (German transl. by Rahmer), in Litteraturblatt, vol. x., 

os. 81-82. 


J. S. Sa. 

MARTYRS, THE TEN: Among the numer- 
ous victims of the persecutions of Hadrian, tradition 
names ten great teachers who suffered martyrdom 
for having, in defiance of an edict of the Roman 
emperor, instructed their pupils in the Law. They 
are referred to in haggadic literature as the *Asa- 
rah Haruge Malkut. Popular imagination seized 
upon this episode in Jewish history and embellished 
it with various legends relating the virtues of the 
martyrs and the fortitude shown by them during 
their execution. These legends became in the ge- 
onic period the subject of a special midrash—the 
Midrash ‘Asarah Haruge Malkut, or Midrash Eleh 
Ezkerah, of which there exist four versions, each 
differing from the others in various points of detail 
(see Jellinek, * B. H.” i. 64, vi. 19). Contrary to the 
accounts given in the Talmud and in Midrash Rab 
bah (‘Ab. Zarah 17b, 18a; Ber. 61b; Sanh. 14a; 
Lam. R. ii. 2; Prov. В. i 13) which clearly state 
that there were intervals between the executions 
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of the ten teachers, the Midrash 'Asarah Haruge 
Malkut, probably in order to produce a greater ef- 
fect upon the mind of the reader, describes their 
martyrdom as occurring on the same day. 

This midrash differs from the older sources in re- 
gard also to the accusation upon which they were 
condemned. It says that when a certain Roman 
emperor who had been instructed in the Law came to 
the Biblical passage, * And he that stealeth a man, 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he 
shall surely be put to death” (Ex. xxi. 16), he con- 
‘ceived the following mischievous device: He sum- 
moned Ishmael ben Elisha (perhaps the propounder 
of the “Thirteen Rules”; see Ab. R. N., ed. Schoch- 
ter, p. 34b; comp. Ned. ix. 10), Simeon (certainly not 
Simeon ben Gamaliel II; see Ta'an. 29b), Ishmael, 
Akiba ben Joseph, Hananiah ben Teradion, ITuzpit 

(theinterpreter [* meturgeman "]of the 
Their Sanhedrin of Jamnia), Yeshebab (the 
Names. secretary of the Sanhedrin), Eliezer 
ben Shammua‘ (in Midr. R. Lc. “R. 
Eliezer Hersanah,” or * R. Tryphon"), Hananiah ben 
Hakinai (in Midr. R. Lc. “Judah ha-Nehetam "), and 
Judah ben Baba, and demanded of them what was 
the punishment prescribed by the Law for stealing a 
man. They answered, “Death”; whereupon the 
emperor said, “Then prepare to die, for your an- 
cestors [alluding to the history of Joseph and his 
brethren] committed such a crime, and you, as the 
representatives of the Jewish nation, must answer 
forit.” The rabbis asked for a delay of three days 
that they might ascertain, by invoking the Ineffable 
Name, whether the punishment pronounced against 
them was ordained by Heaven. Ishmacl ben Elisha, 
in his capacity as high priest, or as the son of a 
high priest, was chosen to make the inquiry, and 
after having ascertained that it was decreed by 
Heaven, the rabbis submitted to their fate. 

Ishmael and Simeon were the first to be taken to 
the place of execution, where a dispute arose be- 
tween them as to which should be executed first, 
each desiring to precede the other in order that he 
should be spared the sight of the martyrdom of his 
colleague. Thereupon the emperor ordered lots to 
be cast, and the lot fell on Simeon, whose head was 
stricken from his body with a sword. Ishmael was 
flayed; he suffered with great fortitude, and began 
to weep only when his executioners reached the 
place of the phylacteries. The third victim was 
Akiba, whose flesh was torn off with a carding- 
implement. While undergoing the torture he re- 
cited the Shema‘ with a peaceful smile on his face. 
Astonished at his extraordinary courage, his execu- 
tioner asked him if he was а sorcerer that he could 
So easily overcome the pain he was suffering, to 
which Akiba replied, *I am no Sorcerer, but I re- 
joice that I am permitted to love God with my life." 
He died at the last words of the Shema'—*" God is 
One." The fourth martyr was Hananiah ben Tera- 
dion, who was wrapped in a scroll of the Law and 
placed on a pyre of green brushwood; to prolong 
his agony wet wool was placed on his chest. “Wo 
is me,” cried his daughter, “that I should see thee 
under such terrible circumstances!” “I should in- 
deed despair,” replied the martyr, “were I alone 
burned; but since the scroll of the Torah is burning 





with me the Power that will avenge the offense 
against the Law will avenge me also." His disci. 
ples then asked: “Master, what seest thou?" He 
answered: “I see the parchment burning while the 
letters of the Law soar upward.” His disciples then 
advised him to open his mouth ‘that the fire might 
enter and the sooner put an end to his sufferings ; 
but he refused to do so, saying, “It is best that He 
who hath given the soul should also take it away: 
no man may hasten his death.” Thereupon the 
executioner removed the wool, fanned the flame, 
thus accelerating the end, and then himself plunged 
into the fire, ` 

The martyrdom of the remaining rabbis is noted 
without details, with the exception of Judah ben 
Baba, who is said to have been pierced by lances, 
He was the last of the martyrs; according to the 
Talmud (Sanh, 14a), he was surprised by the Romans 
in the valley between Usha and Shefar‘am, where he 
was secretly investing the seven remaining pupils of 
Akiba with the authority to continue the teaching 
of the Law. The martyrdom of the “Ten Teach- 
ers” is commemorated in a selibah recited in the 
Musaf service of the Day of Atonement. It is 
entitled “Eleh Ezkerah,” and is based upon the ac- 
count given in the Midrash *Asarah Haruge Malkut. 
With some difference in names it is treated also in 
the dirge for the Ninth of Ab entitled * Arze ha- 
Lebanon.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch, iv. 161 et scq; J. Derenbourg, 
зга sur VHistoire et la Géographie de ta Palestine, pp. 
427 (note), 430 (note), 436, Paris, 1867. LB 
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MARX, ADOLF BERNHARD: German 
musical writer; born at Halle May 15, 1799; died at 
Berlin May 17, 1866. Не had studied music for 
some time with D. S. Türk when his father, who 
had destined him for the law, sent him to the Uni- 
versity of Halle, where he matriculated. Shortly 
afterward, however, he rejected the offer of à legal 
appointment at Naumburg in order to devote him- 
self entirely to music, and proceeded to Berlin, where 
he became a pupil of Zelter, while gaining a liveli- 
hood by teaching. In conjunction with the well- 
known publisher Schlesinger, he founded (1824) the 
“ Berliner Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung," which 
he conducted until 1880. In 1827 the University of 
Marburg conferred on him the title of doctor of 
philosophy ; and in this capacity he lectured on the 
pedagogics of music at the University of Berlin, 
which institution in 1880 appointed him musical 
director of its student choir, 

With Kullak and Stern, Marx founded in 1850 the 
Berliner Musikschule, now the Stern Musik Con- 
servatorium, one of the most prominent musical 
institutes of Berlin. Here he taught until 1856, 
when he resigned in order to devote himself entirely 
to literary and university work and to the teaching 
of composition. His long and intimate friendship 
with Mendelssohn was ultimately severed because 
of the latter’s strictures upon Marx’s compositions, 
which, indeed, have not withstood the test of time. 
His musical writings, however, are far more valu- 
able, and include: * Ueber Malerei in der Tonkunst” 
(1828); * Die Lehre von der Musikalischen Котрозѕі- 
tion” (Berlin, 1887-1847, 4 vols.; several times re- 
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printed); * Allgemeine Musiklehre" (1839; 9th ed., medicine in Halle (M.D. 1765) He traveled for 


1875; translated into English); * Die Musik des 19ten 
Jahrhunderts und Ihre Pflege " (1855); “ Ludwig van 
Beethoven's Leben und Schaffen? (1858; 84 ed., 
1875); ^ Gluck und die Oper” (1863, 2 vols.); “ Erin- 
nerungen aus Meinem Leben ? (1865, 2 vols.); and 
several other writings of an analytical nature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations-Levi- 


kon; Riemann, Musik-Levikon. 
& J. So. 


MARX, BERTHE: French pianist; born at 
Paris July 28, 1859. She began to study the piano- 
forte at the age of four, receiving her first instruc- 
tion from her father, who for forty years was a vio- 
loncello-player in the Conservatoire and GrandOpera 
orchestras. In 1868 she entered the Conservatoire, 
where she became a pupil of Henri Herz, in whose 
class at the age of fifteen she gained the first prize. 
Upon completing her studies she undertook a series 
of concert tours through France and Belgium, every- 
where meeting with a cordial reception. At Brus- 
sels she met Sarasate, who, recognizing her great 
talent, engaged her as soloist and accompanist, in 
which capacities she accompanied him on his tours 
through Europe and America, extending even to 
Mexico and California; she played in all in about 
600 concerts. She has composed several * Rhapsodies 
Espagnoles," and has arranged Sarasate's Spanish 
dances for the piano. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Ehrlich, Celebrated Pianists of the Past 
and Present Time. 
3 J. So. 


8, 
MARX, DAVID: Chief rabbi of Bordeaux, 
France; born at Landau, Bavaria, in 1807; died 
Feb., 1864. On his graduation from the Ecole Cen- 
ие Rabbinique at Metz he assumed charge of the 
Ecole Religieuse Israélite at Nancy; and in June, 
1831, before he had attained the age required for 
the office, he was elected by the consistory of Bor- 
deaux to succeed Chief Rabbi Abraham Andrade. 
In 1841 he proposed the introduction of confirma- 
tion at Bordeaux, a rite then regarded as a danger- 
ous innovation, Marx organized numerous institu- 
tions in the community of Bordeaux, including а 
“salle d'asile? and an infirmary; and under his 
guidance the children of the community founded 
the Société de la Jeunesse Israélite de Bordeaux, for 
the relief of less fortunate children. At various 
times during his term of office he interfered in be- 
half of minors who had been kidnaped from their 
parents by Catholie proselytizers. In 1852 he was 
decorated by Napoleon HI., then prince- president, 
with the cross of the Legion of Honor. On the day 
of his funeral Dounet, Cardinal Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, ordered the bells of all the churches in the 
city to be tolled. Mars, who was а remarkable 
preacher, published the following sermons: ^ Ser- 
mon sur le Culte Public” (Bordeaux, 1858); “ Dis- 
cours lors de VInauguration de la Synagogue de 
Clermont-Ferrand" (1862); * Sermon sur le Dogme et 
la Morale” (10. 1863). 
BinLtoGRariüY: Aristide Astrue, Oraison Funèbre de D. 
Marx, Paris, 1864. 
8. J. Ka. 
MARX, JACOB: German physician; born iu 
Bonn 1748; died in Hanover Jan. 24, 1789; studied 





scientific purposes in Holland and England, in the 
latter country making the acquaintance of Dr. 
John Fothergill. He finally settled in Hanover, 
where ho made himself greatly beloved. Не has 
been reproached with inability to free himself from 
the prejudices of his time when he opposed Herz 
for attacking the Jewish burial customs of the 
period. Marx wrote: "Dissertatio de Spasmis et 
Motibus Convulsivis Optimaque lisdem Medendi 
Ratione" (Halle, 1765); “Observata Quedam Medi- 
ca” (Berlin, 1779); * Observationes Medic: ” (Han- 
over, 1714-87), in three parts: part one was trans- 
lated into German by Bóhm (Berlin and Hanover, 
1786), parts two and three by Marx himself (Han- 
over, 1787); * Abhandlung über die Lungensch wind- 
sucht" (Hanover, 1784); "Gesch. der Eicheln und 
Erfahrungen über die Diät und Medizinischen Ge- 
brauch Derselben" (1784); *Bestütigte Kräfte der 
Eicheln ” (1787); * Ueber die Beerdigung der Toten id 
(Hanover, 1787); etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Deutsche Biog.; Ally. Zeitschrift des 


Judenthums, 1810, p. 111. n 
S. N. D. 


MARX, KARL: German socialistic leader and 
political economist; born at Treves May 5, 1818; 
died in London March 14, 1883. His father, a prac- 
tising attorney at the Landgericht, adopted Chris- 
tianity in 1824. Marx attended the gymnasium at 
Treves and the universities of Bonn and Berlin, 
graduated as doctor of philosophy, and then turned 
to journalism, becoming in 1842 editor of the 
* Rheinische Zeitung für Politik, Handel und Ge- 
werbe,? which was founded by the Liberal party at 
Cologne. It was the most radical journal of the 
time in Germany. Marx became involved in a num- 
ber of controversies, particularly with the * Oberprá- 
sident” of the Rhine province, concerning the condi- 
tion of the peasantry of the Moselle district; and 
in 1843 he resigned his editorial position to study 
political economy. In that year also he married 
Jenny, daughter of Baron von Westphal. 

Shortly after the marriage Mars, on the invitation 
of Arnold Ruge, went to Paris toaid in the publica- 
tion of the * Deutsch-Franzósische Jahrbücher," of 
which, however, only one (double) number was issued 
(1944). It contained, besides other matter, the cele- 
brated * Lobgesünge auf den König von Bayern," 
by Heine, and two articles by Marx himself, “Zur 
Kritik der Hegel’schen Rechtsphilosophie ” and * Zur 
Judenfrage.” 

After the publication of the * Jahrbücher, ? Marx 
became associated with the * Vorwiirts,” also pub- 
lished in Paris. The Prussian government intimated 
to that of France its displeasure at certain utter- 
ances of the * Vorwärts”; and Guizot ordered those 
of its editors who were not French citizens to leave 
the country. An interpellation in the French Cham- 
ber led to a revocation of the order; but Marx de- 
cided to. leave Paris, and in 1845 he went to Brussels. 

In Paris Marx had become intimately connected 
with the Bund der Gerechten, which had been 
founded in Paris in 1886, and which afterward 
became the Kommunistenbund. Its leaders in 
London corresponded with him; and they formed a 
branch in Brussels, from which to send representa 
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tives to the congress to be held in London in the 
summer and fallof 1847. Marx attended in Novem- 
ber, and after expounding his ideas in a number of 
addresses, the * Kommunistische Manifest,” prepared 
by himself and Engels, was finally adopted, its con- 
cluding words, © Proletarier aller Länder, vereiniget 
Euch!" becoming the battle-cry of the laboring 
classes throughout the world. Upon the outbreak 
of the Paris revolution, in Feb., 1848, Marx pre- 
pared to go to the scene of conflict, but was arrested 
and forced to return to Germany. From June 1, 
1848, he edited the “Neue Rheinische Zeitung.” 
As leader of the left wing of the democratic move- 
ment of the Rhine province he was an important 
factor in the revolution. 
He was a member of 
the Rheinische Kreisaus- 
schuss der Demokraten, 
and with Schaffer and 
Schneider, as a commit- 
tee of the organization, 
signed a proclamation 
(Noy., 1848) in which 
the members of the 
Democratic Association 
were advised to resist 
the collection of all taxes 
and to organize a mili- 
tary force. Marx and 
his associates were ar- 
rested and placed on 
trial for incitement to 
rebellion; but a jury 
acquitted them. In 1849 
the government felt it- 
self strong enough to 
order his banishment 
(May 16); and he went 
once more to France. 

When Marx arrived 
in Paris а number of 
petty revolutions were 
ripe, in which he-un- 
doubtedly took part, 
although his share in 
them does not seem 
clear. When the dem- 
onstration of June 18 
came to an end he was 
directed to leave France; and he then sought 
refuge in England. 

Freed from agitation and revolution, Marx had 
now about fourteen years of peaceful literary activ- 
ity. He frequently contributed to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican press. On Sept. 24, 1864, a great mecting was 
held in London, at which Professor Beesly, the posi- 
tivist, presided, and it was finally determined to es- 
tablish a permanent organization of the working 
people of the civilized world. The International 
Working Men's Association was thus founded. 
Mazzini and Marx were entrusted with the task of 
preparing theaddress and the constitution ; and at the 
congress held in Geneva in 1866 the report of Marx 
wasadopted. Until 1872 Marx dominated the organ- 
ization at the congresses and in the executive com- 
mittee. His purpose was that of propaganda alone ; 
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but the mistake of the leaders was that the influence 
of the association was not exerted to hinder the 
Paris Commune in 1871. Marx himself wag guilty 
of an even worse mistake: he actually approved 
the Commune’s operations, in his pamphlet “Der 
Bürgerkrieg in Frankreich,” published in 1871 and 
reissued in 1876. In order to dissolve the Interna- 
tionale without giving his opponents a chance to 
reorganize it, he in 1872 transferred the seat of the 
general council to New York, in care of his faithful 
follower F. A. Sorge; and so the association came 
to an end. З 

The great work of Marx's life, and that with which 
his fame is most enduringly identified, is *Das Ka- 
pital,” of which the first 
volume was published 
in 1878; the second, 
edited by Engels in 
1885; and the third, in 
1894. Of the first (4th 
ed., 1892) an English 
translation by Moore and 
Aveling was issued in 
London in 1886. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gustav Gross, 

Kart Marx, Leipsic, 1885; 

Eugen von Böhm-Bawerk, 

Karl Marv, transl. by Alice 

M. MacDonald, London, 

1892; Georg Adler, Die 

Grundlagen der Karl 

Mare’schen Kritik der 

Bestehenden Volkswirth- 

Schaft, Tübingen, 1887 (con- 

tains a bibliography of 

Marx's writings); E. Ave- 

ling, The Student's Marz, 

London, 1892; Slonimski, 

Karl Мага? Nationalóko- 

nomische Irriehren, transi. 

from the Russian, Berlin, 

1897. 
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MARX, ROGER: 
French art critic; born 
in Nancy Aug 28, 1859. 
In 1878 he went to Paris, 
where he wrote for vari- 
ous theater and art jour- 
nals. In 1888 he be- 
same art, and afterward 
literary, critic of the 
` “Voltaire.” He was later 
appointed secretary of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, which position he re- 
signed on the death of the director, M. Castag- 
nary, though he continued to act as inspector of 
the Academy. In 1886 the government sent him 
on a mission to Spain to study the methods of in- 
struction followed in the schools of industrial art 
and of design. 1n1889 he was appointed assistant 
inspector-general of museums and organized the 
centennial section of French art at the Exposition 
Universelle in 1900, when, on the occasion of the 
opening of the fine arts exhibits, he was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. Asa writer he isan 
individualist. 

Marx has published: "Les Jouets? and “Тез 
Dimanches de Paris,” two works of fiction: “Etude 
d'Art Lorrain” (1882); “L'Art à Nancy en 1882” 
(Nancy, 1888); “Henri Regnault " (1886); “La Dé- 
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coration et l'Art Industriel à Exposition Universelle 
de 1889? (Paris, 1890); "Histoire de la Médaille 
Francaise Depuis Cent Ans” (1890); “The Painter 
Albert Besnard” (25.1893); “J. K. Huysmans ” (ib. 
1894); *La Collection des Goncourt? (1897); * Die 
Französischen Medailleure Unserer Zeit,” а col- 
lection of 442 medals and plaquettes (Stuttgart, 
1898); “Les Médailleurs Francais de 1789” (Paris, 
1898); “La Décoration et les Industries d'Art? (db. 
1901); *Les Médailleurs Modernes en France et à 
VEtranger” (db, 1901); “ Handbuch für Leihbiblio- 
theken.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Larousse, Dict. 2d Supplement; Arch. Isr. 

July 4, 1889; Univ. Isr. May 4, 1900. 

8. N. D. 

MARX, SAMUEL: Chief rabbi of Bayonne, 
France; born in 1817 at Dirkheim, Bavaria; died in 
1887; cousin of David Marx. On completing his 
studies at the Ecole Centrale Rabbinique at Metz, 
he became director of the Ecole Religieuse Israélite 
at Nancy and assistant to the chief rabbi of that city. 
In 1843 he was appointed rabbi of Saint-Esprit and 
Bayonne, becoming chief rabbi three years later. 
Marx published the following sermons: “Sermon 
Prononcé à la Synagogue de Nancy, le 16 Avril, 
1842"; * Discours de lInstallation, 18 Décembre, 
1846” (Bayonne); “Sermon sur la Mesousa” (ib. 
1866); “Le Centenaire de Sir Moses Montefiore ” (db. 
1884). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Henry Léon, Histoire des Juifs de Bayonne, 

Paris, 1893. 

8. J. Ka. 

MARYLAND: One of the thirteen original 
States of the American Union. The history of the 
Jews in Maryland may be divided into three periods: 
the first extends from shortly after the establishment 
of the provincial government at St. Mary's, in 1684, 
to the expansion of trade and commerce in the 
middle of the eighteenth century; the second begins 
a decade before the Revolution and ends with the 
practical removal of political disabilities in 1826; the 
third covers the following seventy years of. German 
immigration, congregational development, and com- 
munal growth. 

The characteristic of the first, or provincial, 
period is the apparent absence of any single influx 
of Jews corresponding to those which occurred in 
New York, Newport, Savannah, and Charleston. 
Record is found of one Mathias de Sousa as early as 
1689, fifteen years before the arrival of * David 
Israel and Ше other Jews? at New Amsterdam. If, 
indeed, credence is to be given to the distinctiveness 
of such names as Matthias de Costa, Isaac de Bar- 
rette, Hester Cordea, David Fereira, and Jacob Leah, 
it seems probable that Jews were resident in Mary- 
land in appreciable numbers from the earliest days 
of the palatinate, Yet percolation rather than in- 
flux, and quiet exercise rather than open profession 
of faith, seem to distinguish the period. 

Fromamong the hazy forms which thus constitute 
the history of the Jews in provincial Maryland the 
figure of Jacob or Johu Louxnnozo stands forth in 
bold prominence. He is the first, indeed the only, 
Jew of whose faith there is documentary evidence. 
Subsequent data gather about him as a nucleus, and 
it is largely in his experience that the difliculties of 
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the period must be solved. He is one of the carliest 
medical practitioners in Maryland; his arrival forms 
a distinct event in the life of the province, and for 
nearly a decade he continues an im- 
Jacob portant figure in its economic activ- 
Lumbrozo. ity. Names ofa distinctively Jewish 
character appear at intervals in the 
accessible records from 1660 to the overthrow of the 
proprietary government in 1692, always without 
mention of any communal organization, without 
even a bare indication of the bearers’ faith. Among 
these are the names of David Fereira, Francis 
Hyems, Abraham Hart, Daniel Mathena, Jacob Leah, 
Solimon Barbarah, Sarah Hayes, Philip Salomon, 
Joseph Lazear, Matthias de Costa, Isaac de Barrette, 
Hester Cordea, and Isaack Bedlo. Whatever such 
evidence may suggest, the positive conclusion to 
which it leads is that while the Jew in proprietary 
Maryland was, de jure, without civil rights, was de- 
nied freedom of residence, and was liable to punish- 
ment by death for the bare profession of his faith, he 
was, de facto, permitted undisturbed domicil and 
was gradually allowed the exercise of certain unde- 
fined rights. 

The reduction of the palatinate to a crown colony 
in 1692 Jed naturally to a Protestant church estab- 
lishment, and ecclesiastical organization, it seems, 
tended to identify citizenship with church member- 
ship and to disfranchise the professed Jew in the 
province at large. The broader organization of the 
cities, whither the Jew would naturally gravitate, 
permitted some political recognition. Thus the 
charter of Annapolis, granted in 1708, conferred the 
suffrage upon any person possessing a freehold ога 
visible estate of twenty pounds sterling, and those 
of other cities and towns gradually followed with 
similar privileges. But even there the Jew could 
hold no office. The act of 1715 reorganizing the 
Protestant Chureh establishment provided that the 
oath of abjuration, terminating with the words, 
* upon the true faith of a Christian," should be ad- 
ministered to *all persons that already have, or 

shall hereafter be admitted to have or 


Excluded enjoy, any office or place of trust with- 
from in this province.” The exclusion was 
Office. perfected in the following year by the 


addition of the oaths of allegiance and 
abhorrency, and the test; to the last two no con- 
scientious Jew could subscribe. No essential modi- 
fication was made in this requirement until sixty 
years later, when it was embodied in the fundamen- 
tal law of the state. 

Whatever recognition the Jew could obtain, it is 
necessary to remember, was accorded entirely upon 
sufferance. Legally, profession of Judaism still re- 
mained punishable by death. In 1728 the spirit of 
the Toleration Act of 1649 was revived by an act 
(repealing an apparently similar measure of 1713) 
“to punish blasphemers, swearers, drunkards.” It 
did much more than this, however, in the opening 
enactment, which declared that “if any person shall 
hereafter within this province . . . deny our Savior 
Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, or shall deny the 
Holy Trinity ” he shall, for the first offense, be fined 
and have his tongue bored; for the second, fined and 
have his head burned; for the third, put to death. 
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This act also remained unrepealed until after the 
adoption of the state constitution. 

From the restoration of the “lord proprietor ” in 
1715 until the outbreak of the Revolution, Jewish 
names are rarely mentioned. The Jewish settle- 
ments at Schaefersville and Lancaster seem to have 
contributed little to the stream of German immigra- 
tion which flowed steadily from southeastern Penn- 
sylvania into Frederick county, Md. Similarly, the 
Jewish communities of Philadelphia and New York 
do not appear to have yielded to the commercial in- 
ducements offered by the more southerly colony. 
The absence of such contact suggests either a delih- 
erate avoidance of the province or the absence of 
public avowal of Jewish faith during residence 
therein, Church establishment terminated with the 
fall of proprietary rule and with the emergence of 
Maryland into statehood. With it fell, too, the 
force of the legislation which for a century and a 
half had declared profession of the Jewish faith a 
capital offense. The practical identification in men's 
mindsof citizenship and church membership and the 
subscription to doctrinal oaths as a necessary pre- 
liminary to political office could not, however, be 
swept away so easily. 

In Sept., 1776, a declaration of rights and a formal 
constitution were submitted to the Provisional Con- 
vention by a committee of five members appointed a 

month before. Asadopted, the thirty- 

The Con- fifth article of the declaration of rights 

stitution provided: “That no other test or qual- 

of 1776. ification ought to be required on ad- 
mission to any осе of trust or profit 

than such oath of support and fidelity to this state, 
and such oath of office, as shall be directed by this 
convention or the legislature of this state, and a 
declaration of belief in the Christian religion." The 
text of the oath of fidelity was given in the fifty- 
fifth article of Ше constitution, and the requirement 
that the person so appointed “shall also subscribe a 
declaration of his belief in the Christian religion " 
was repeated. Henceforth the Jew in Maryland 
was secure in his religious profession and vested 
with certain political privileges. But the largest. 
civic recognition was still withheld, and not until 
half a century later, after a persistent struggle ex- 
tending over more than half this interval, was the 
fullest equality in the eye of the law accorded him. 

The gradual influx of Jews into Maryland during 
and immediately after the Revolutionary war must 
undoubtedly be attributed to the commercial and 
industrial advantages of Baltimore. There ishardly 
any detailed information concerning the number, 
time of arrival, or personal history of these carly 
settlers; a considerable part of them seems to have 
come from Philadelphia, and almost all appear to 
have been persons in moderate circumstances. 

The first formal legislative effort to effect the 
removal of the existing disability was made in 1797. 
On Dec. 18 in that year a. petition signed by Solo- 
mon Etting, Bernard Gratz, and others was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly at Annapolis; the 
petitioners averred *that they are a sect of people 
called Jews, апа thereby deprived of many of the 
valuable rights of citizenship, and pray to be placed 
upon the same footing with other good citizens." 





The petition was read and referred toa committee 
of three persons, who upon the same day reported 
that they *have taken the same into 
Beginnings consideration and conceive the prayer 
of Civic of the petition is reasonable, but as it 

Emanci- involves a constitutional question of 

pation. considerable importance they submit 

to the House the propriety of taking 
the same into consideration at this advanced stage 
of the session.” This summary disposition of the 
petition put a quietus upon further agitation for 
the next five years. On Nov. 26, 1802, a petition 
“from the sect of people called Jews” specifically 
stating their grievance, namely, “that they are de- 
prived of holding any office of profit and trust under 
the constitution and laws of this state,” was referred 
tothe General Assembly, which read it and referred 
it to a special committee of five delegates, including 
the two Baltimore representatives, with instructions 
to consider and report upon the prayer of the peti- 
tioners for relief. A month later the petition was 
refused by a vote of thirty-eight to seventeen. The 
attempt to secure the desired relief was repeated at 
the legislative session of 1803; again proving unsuc- 
cessful, it was renewed in the following year. 

There is much similarity in these successive at- 
tempts as disclosed in the bare outline of formal 
records. In 1808 and in 1804, as in 1802, petitions 
for legislative relief were presented to the House of 
Delegates, read, and referred to Special committees. 
As in 1802, bills to the desired effect were reported 
back from these committees and shelved at the sec- 
ond reading; in 1808 the further consideration of the 
bill at this stage was postponed till the following 
session of the assembly ; in 1804 the bill was defeated 
by a decisive vote of thirty-nine to twenty-four, 
Four successive attempts had now been made to 
secure full civic recognition, and four successive de- 
feats had been suffered. Some favorable advance 
in publicsentiment becomes evident upon a compar- 
ison of the votes of 1804 and 1802, but general opin- 
ion still continued so pronouncedly hostile to the 
grant of relief that to the few determined Spirits 
upon whom the brunt of. the struggle had thus far 
fallen any further agitation seemed absolutely hope- 
less if not actually unwise. Accordingly with the 
legislative defeat of 1804 further formal agitation 
ceased until fourteen years later. 

Within this period (1804-18) occurred three cir- 
cumstances of prime importance with respect to 
further efforts to secure legislative relief: (1) the 
rise in material importance and communal intluence 
of the Jews of Baltimore; (2) the actual hardship, 
as distinct from merely possible inconvenience, suf- 
fered from the operation of civil disabilities; (8) the 
enlistment of the keen sympathy and persistent ef- 
forts of certain distinguished men active in public 
affairs in Maryland in behalf of the struggle for the 
removal of civil disabilities of the Jews. 

The first circumstance is largely connected with 
the arrival in Baltimore from Richmond, Va., in the 
ycar 1808, of the Cohen family, consisting of the 
widow and six sons of Israel J. Cohen. Тһе eldest 
son, Jacob I. Cohen, Jr., became at an early age & 
successful business man, and the founder of the 
banking-house of Jacob I. Cohen, Jr., & Brothers, 
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widely and honorably known in commercial circles. 
With Solomon Etting he was early recognized as a 
leader and representative figure in the 
The Cohen local Jewish community. Hisinterest 
Family. in publicaffairs was keenand sustained, 
his intercourse and friendship with 
persons engaged in publie life large and intimate, 
and his concern for the full emancipation of Jews 
in Maryland intense. He was the author of the suc- 
cessive petitions for relief and the proposed consti- 
tutional amendments that besieged every session of 
the General Assembly from 1816 to 1826. He was 
the moving spirit of the sharp legislative struggle 
that followed each effort, and it was his personal 
friends, largely out of regard for him, who led in 
the successive contests. 

The second circumstance, the actual as distinct 
from the possible inconvenience entailed by civil 
disabilities, is closely associated with the rise in 
material importance of members of the Jewish com- 
munity. The elder Cohen had in Richmond been 
“conspicuous in all municipal movements, being 
chosen a magistrate and a member of the city coun- 
cil”; his sons found that so humble an office as that 
of wood-corder in Baltimore required a preliminary 
declaration of belief in the Christian religion. Reu- 
ben Etting was deemed by Thomas Jefferson worthy 
of appointment as United States marshal for Mary- 
land, but for the office of constable or justice of the 
peace his religious persuasion was an absolute dis- 
qualification. Others who had served with distinc- 
tion in the defense of Baltimore in 1812 and in sub- 
sequent military engagements were disqualified 
from rising from the ranks, and while personal 
bravery and the esteem and admiration of associates 
caused the letter of the law to be ignored, the offi- 
cers commission was held nevertheless by tacit 
consent and upon bare suiferance. These two 
conditions, the larger influence and wider intercourse 
of leading Jewish families of Baltimore and the 
actual hardship suffered by the operation of civil 
disabilities, combined to enlist the sympathy and 
aid of a group of men active in public life in Mary- 
land, and these conducted the legislative struggle 

for full emancipation in the Gencral 


Struggle Assembly in the years from 1816 to 
in Legis- 1826. The most prominent figure in 
lature. this group, which included Thomas 


Brackenridge, E. S. Thomas, General 
Winder, Col. W. G. D. Worthington, and John V. 
L. MacMahon, was Thomas Kennedy of Washing- 
ton county. 

The history of the legislative struggle for the re- 
movalof the obnoxious restriction can be indicated 
here only in the barest outline. Beginning with the 
legislative session of 1818, and continuing uutil the 
desired end was attained in 1896, a deliberate and 
sustained attempt was made at each successive ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to secure legislation 
relieving the Jewish appointee to political or civil 
office in Maryland of the necessity of subscribing to 
a declaration of belief in the Christian religion. The 
leeislative struggle attracted wide-spread attention 
throughout the United States. The important news- 
papers of the country characterized the test as a dis- 
graceful survival of religious intolerance and urged 
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its prompt repeal. The Jew Bill became a clearly 
defined issue in Maryland politics. In the debate in 
the legislative session of 1819-20, a detailed account 
of which has been preserved in notes taken by 
Thomas Kennedy and communicated to Jacob I. 
Cohen, it was openly charged that certain members 
had failed of reelection because they had voted for 
the repeal of Jewish disabilities. On the other hand, 
a disposition favorable to Jewish emancipation be- 
came at an early date a sine qua non of election 
from Baltimore. In 1822 a bill to the desired effect 
passed both houses of the General Assembly; but 
the constitution of Maryland required that any act 
amendatory thereto must be passed at one session of 
the General Assembly and published and confirmed 
at the succeeding session of the legislature. Ac- 
cordingly recourse was necessary to the legislative 
session of 1823-24, in which a confirmatory bill was 
introduced, aecompanied by a petition, marked by 
singular loftiness of sentiment and dignity of tone, 
from the Jews in Maryland. The bill was con- 
firmed by the Senate, but in the House of Delegates, 
after a stirring debate, the important speeches in 
which have been preserved, it was defeated, and all 
formal legislation hitherto enacted was rendered 
nugatory. 

But the end was nearer, perhaps, than even the 
friends of emancipation dared hope. On the very 
last day of the following session of the legislature 
(Feb. 26, 1825) an act “for the relief of the Jews in 
Maryland,” which had already received the sanction 
of the Senate, was passed by the House of Delegates 
by a vote of twenty-six to twenty-five, only fifty- 
one out of eighty members being present. The bill 
provided that “every citizen of this state professing 
the Jewish religion? who shall be ap- 
pointed to any office of profit or trust 
shall, in addition to the required oaths, 
make and subscribe a declaration of 
his belief in а future state of rewards and punish- 
ments instead of the declaration now required by 
the government of the state. A year later the brief 
but effective statute was enacted “that an act passed 


Act of 
1825. 


at December session, 1824, entitled an ‘act for the 


relief of the Jews in Maryland,’ shall be, and the 
same is hereby, confirmed.” 

An epilogue to the history of the struggle thus 
sketched were the repeal in 1847, at the instance of 
Dr. Joshua I. Cohen and through the efforts of John 
P. Kennedy, of a curious surviving discrimination 
against the Jews in the existing laws cf evidence, 
and the efforts made, also at the instance of Dr. 
Joshua 1. Cohen, in the constitutional conventions 
of 1850 and 1867 to eliminate entirely the religious 
test. The removal of the civil disabilities of the 
Jews in Maryland was gracefully signalized by the 
prompt election in Baltimore (Oct., 1826), as mem- 
bers of the city council, of Solomon Etting and 
Jacob I. Cohen, both of whom had been throughout 
the moving spirits of the legislative struggle. 
Cohen was made president of the *First Branch," 
and subsequently was elected for a long series of 
years as a municipal representative of his ward. 

Since 1825 the Jew in Maryland has suffered no 
formal disability with respect to political office, and 
he has been frequently appointed to positions of 
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trust and influence. The later history of the Jews 

in Maryland has been in the main the history of the 

Jewish community of BALTIMORE. Small bodies of 

Jews are to be found in Cumberland (165 in 1901), 

Hagerstown (209 in 1902), and in many localities 

throughout the state. The Jewish population of 

Baltimore in 1902 was estimated at 25,000, and that 

of the twenty-three counties (including towns) out- 

side of Baltimore, at 1,500, making the total Jew- 

ish population of the state 26,500. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hollander, Some Unpublished Material Re- 
lating to Dr. Jacoh Lumbrozo of Maryland, in Publica- 
tions Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 1893, No. 1, pp. 25-39: idem, Civil 
Status of the Jews in Maryland. 1635-1776, ib. 1894, No. 2, 
pp. 33-44 (see also references therein cited); Sketch of Pro- 
ceedings in the Legislature of Maryland, December Session, 
1818, on What Is Commonly Called the Jew Bill, Baltimore, 
1819; Address to the Children of Israel in Maryland, ib. 
1820; Speech of Thomas Kennedy, Esq., in the Legislature 
of Maryland on the Bill Respecting Civil Rights and Re- 
ligious Privileges, Annapolis, 1823; Memorial of Jewish 
Inhahitants of Maryland to the General Assembly, 1824 
(n.p.); Governor Worthington’s Speech on the Maryland 
Test Act, 1824, Baltimore, 1824; Speeches on the Jew Bill in 
the House of Delegates in Maryland, by H. M. Bracken- 


ridge, Cal. YF. G. D. Worthington, and John. S. Tyson, 
Esquire, Philadelphia, 1829; Winning the Battle; or One 
Girl in Ten Thousand, ib. 1882; G. E. Barnett, in American 
Jewish Year Book, 1902-3, pp. 46-62; correspondence and 
records in the possession of Mr. Mendes Cohen, Baltimore, Md. 
A. J. H. Ho. 


MARZROTH (pseudonym of Moritz Barach): 
Austrian author; born in Vienna March 21, 1818; 
died at Salzburg in 1888. After leaving the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in 1844 he entered the field of 
journalism, in which his influence helped to es- 
tablish a more Jiberal régime. He founded sev- 
eral journals, including “Das Wiener Feuilleton ” 
(1853; belles-lettres), “Der Komet” (Vienna, 1858; 
humor), and “ Die Komische Welt,” edited the comic 
album “Brausepulver” (Vienna and Leipsic, 1847 
and 1848), and wrote for “Fliegende Blatter,” 
“Ueber Land und Meer” (“Wiener Croquis,” a 
humorous chronicle of Vienna life), “Bauerle’s 
Theaterzeitung ” (letters of travel from 1855), and 
other publications. Most of his poemsare in dialect, 
of which he was a master, and many of his songs have 
been set to music. Toward the end of his life he 
left Baden bei Wien, where he had long lived, and 
settled at Salzburg, 

The following works of Barach may be mentioned: 
“Bilder, Lieder, und Geschichten,” in dialect (Berlin, 
1854); “Liederbuch ohne Goldschnitt? (Dresden, 
1856); “Satans Leier” (Prague, 1860); *Spottvogel 
(20. 1864); * Geistergestalten aus dem Alten Wien” 
(Vienna, 1868); *Schattenspiele aus dem Alten und 
Neuen Wien " and “Ві Gar Schön, Singa Lass’n!” 
poems in the Salzburg dialect (1878); “Lachende 
Geschichten” (4 vols., 1880-81); * Weltlust: llisto- 
rietten, Schwünke und Lieder eines Heitern Vagran- 
ten" (Leipsic, 1888); *Alt-Wien: Bilder und Ge- 
schichten " (70. 1885); “Ein Neuer Decamerone " (db. 
1887); and the following comedies: *Fritz Nürn- 
berger,” “Die Frau Professorin,” “Zur Statistik der 
Frauen? (20. 1869, in one act), * Lucretia Borgia ? 
(with Otto Ргес егу, * Der Biberhof," “Eine Million 
für einen Erben" (with L. Feldmann). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biograph. Lex.: Brümmer, Dich- 
ter-Lev.; Bornmüller, Biograph. Schriftsteller-Lev. 

&, N. D. 

MASADA: Strong mountain fortress in Pales- 
tine, not far west of the Dead Sea. The fortress was 








built by the high priest Jonathan (a statement which 
Schiirer upon insutlicient grounds holds to be false), 
who also gave it its name (Josephus, “B. J.” vii, 8, 
§ 8). The name is certainly Hebrew: “Mezadah” 
= "mountain fortress." Josephus writes Maoáóa 
and Масаба (variant, Mecáóa); Strabo (xvi. 2, § 44) 
corrupts 16 to Moacáda; while Pliny (“ Historia Na- 
turalis,” v. 17, § 78) writes correctly “Masada” 
(comp. “Die Epitome des Solinus," ed. Mommsen, 
§ 85). Helix, second in command under Cassius, took 
the fortress from the ITerodians in 42 в.с. (J osephus, 
“Ant.” xiv. 11,8 7; “B. J.^i.19, 8 1). Later Herod 
took refuge here (* Ant.” xiv. 18, 88; “B. J.” i. 13, 
$7); Antigonus, who besieged the fortress, could not 
takeit, inspite of the fact that the defenders suffered 
from a scarcity of water (“ Ant.” xiv. 14, §6; 15, 
$8 1-4; "B. J.” i. 15, $8 8-4). When Herod became 
king he repaired the fortress, building a wall with 
thirty-seven high turrets around the summit of the 
mountain, which was flat. Within the wall were 
dwelling-houses and a splendid palace for Herod, 
who wished the fortress to bea place of refuge from 
every danger. Grain, which was stored there, on 


account of the purity of-the air did not spoil easily 
CB. J.7 vii е. s 2). га А 1 
Masada attained great importance in the war with 


the Romans. The Sicarii captured it and killed the 

Roman garrison (“B. J.” ii. 17, § 2); Menahem took 

possession of the arms stored there by Herod (id. 

88); Menahem's relative Eleazar b. Jair governed 

the fortress for about six years (25. $ 9); and Bar Giora 

also took refuge there for some time (ib. 22, § 2). 

From here the Sicarii harassed and plundered the 

whole vicinity, especially Engedi (20. iv. 7, $2). Not 

until three years after the fall of Jerusalem did a 

Roman army, under Silva, advance upon Masada. 

Josephus in this connection gives a detailed account 

of the situation of the fortress, which wasalmost in- 

accessible and inexpugnable (ib. vii. 8, $ 8); there 
was only one spot upon which the Romanscould place 

a battering-ram, and even there only with great difi- 

culty. When, finally, a breach was made in the wall, 

the invaders were confronted by anewly erected bul- 
wark, which, however, they succeeded in destroying 
by fire. Eleazar b. Jair persuaded the besieged to 
kill themselves, and when the Romans entered they 

found alive only two women (éd. 8, 88 1-7; 9, & 2). 

With the fall of Masada the war came to an end 
(on the 15th of Nisan, 78; 72 according to Niese in 
“Hermes,” xxviii. 211). 

Smith and Robinson (“ Palästina,” ii. 477) discov- 
ered Masada in the cliffs of Al-Sabbah. Theaccount 
of Josephus has been completely confirmed by them 
and by Ritter (* Erdkunde," xv. 655); and the traces 
of the Roman camp may still be seen. 

. Masada, Leipsic, 1863; Boettger, Topo- 
graphisch-Historisches Lexicon zu den Schriften des Pla- 
viis Josephus, p. 115; Conder and Kitchener, The Survey of 
Western Palestine, iii. 418-421; Schürer, Gesch. За ed., i. 391, 
note 68; 638, note 137. 

G. S. Kn. 

MASARJAWAIH or MASARJOYAH or 
MASARJIS: One of the oldest Arabic Jewish 
physicians, and the oldest translator from the Syriac; 
lived in Bassora about 883. Jlisname, mutilated in 
every possible way, has been transmitted in Euro- 
pean sources; nor has it yet been satisfactorily ex- 
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plained. Neuda (in “ Orient, Lit.” vi. 182) compares 
the name “ Masarjawaih” with the Hebrew proper 
name “Mesharsheya”; but the ending “-waih К 
points to а Persian origin. The form * Masarjis " 
has been compared with the Christian proper name 
“Mar Serjis"; but it is not known that Masarjis 
embraced either Christianity or Islam. 

Masarjawaih’s son, who also was a translator, 
and was the author of two treatises (on colors and 
on foods), was called “ Isa," that is, * Jesus? ; which 
name, of course, points to the fact that this son had 
been converted to Christianity. 

Masarjawaih translated the pandects of the arch- 
deacon or presbyter Aaron from the Syriac into 


MASHAL. бее PARABLE. 


MASHIAH, HASUN BEN: Karaite scholar ; 
flourished in Egypt (or Babylonia) in the first half 
of thetenth century. According to Steinschneider, 
* Hasun" isa corrupted form of the Arabic name 
“Husain,” the 3 being easily confounded in manu- 
script with the*. Hasun, or, as he is generally 
quoted by the Karaite authorities, Ben Mashiah, 
wasa younger contemporary of Saadia Gaon, whom, 
according to Sahl ben Mazliab in his *'Tokahat 
Megullah," he once challenged to a religious contro- 
versy. Hasun was the author of a polemical work, 
written probably in Arabic, in which he refuted one 





MOUNT MASADA. IN JUDEA. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


Arabic and added to the thirty ehapters of this 
translation two of his own.  Healso wrote in Arabic 
two treatises, “The Virtues of Foods, Their Ad- 
vantage and Their Disadvantage,” and “ The Vir- 
tues of the Medicinal Plants, Their Advantage and 
Their Disadvantage.” None of these three writings 
has been preserved. Their contents, however, are 
known to a certain extent by quotations. How 
much Masarjawaih added to the translation of 
Aaron's pandects can hardly be decided, as the 
works themselves are preserved in fragments only. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, in Z. D. M. G. lili. 428 ct seq. 5 


idem, Die Arabische Literatur, $ 16, pp. 13 ct seq. 
в. M. 8с. 


of Saadia’s unpublished anti-Karaite writings, which 
came into his possession after the death of the author. 
Owing to a misunderstanding of a passage (5 258) in 
the *Eshkol ha-Kofer” of Hadassi, Hasun was er- 
roneously credited with the authorship of the anon- 
ymous chapter, on the theodicy, entitled “Sha‘ar 
Zedek " (St. Petersburg, Firkovich MSS. Nos. 083, 
685), in the religio-philosophical work *Zikron 
ha-Datot,” and of “Kuppat ha-Rokelim." Simbah 
Isaac Luzki attributes to Hasun also a work on the 
precepts (“Sefer ha-Mizwot”). Abraham ibn Ezra, 
in his introduction to the commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, quotesa Karaite scholar named Ben Mashiah, 
who is probably identical with Назир. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Гис Kadmoniyyot, p. 114; Fürst, 
Gesch. des Kardert. ii. 46: Gottlober, Bikkoret te-Toledot 
ha-Kera' im, p. 168 ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. iv.48; idem, 
Cat. Bodl. p. 2169; idem, Cat. Leyden, p. 390; idem, Hebr. 
iq р. 460; idem, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, 


8. I Br. 

MASKIL (plural, Maskilim): 1. A title of 
honor used principally in Italy. The word “mas- 
kil,” with the meaning of “scholar” or “enlight- 
ened man,” was used by Isaac Israeli, who died 
in 1826 (“my colleagues, the maskilim?; * Yesod 
*Olum," ii, 11, Berlin, 1846) But in some places 
“maskil” meant one who held a secondary rabbin- 
ical position corresponding to that of day yan, and 
Jehiel Heiiprin (*"Erke ha-Kinnuyim," p. 45b, Dy- 
hernfurth, 1806) so defines it. In the Orient the 
overseers of the poor, or *gabbai zedakot," аге 
called * maskilim? (Hazan, “Kerub Mimshah," p. 
26b, Alexandria, 1895). In Italy, and especially in 
Tuscany, the title “maschil” is conferred on rab- 
binical students (see Panzieri in * Jewish Comment,? 
vol. xiv., No. 18; * Il Corriere Israelitico," 1889, pp. 
166-167) though in some parts of Italy the title 
given in such cases is “haber.” 1t may be said to 
correspond to the title “ Morenu ? among the Ger- 
man Jews; it is considered inferior to the rabbinical 
title * hakam ” (“Tl Vessillo Israelitico," 1900, p. 244). 
Azulai reports in his diary that in 1776 he experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in adjusting a trouble 
which had arisen in Ancona over the fact that the 
title “maskil” had been bestowed on the local hazzan 
(* Ma/agal Tob," p. 6b, Leghorn, 1879). 

2. Among the Jews of the Slavonic countries 
“maskil” usually denotes a self-taught Hebrew 
Scholar with an imperfect knowledge of a living 
language (usually German), who represents tlie love 
of learning and the striving for culture awakened 
by Mendelssohn and his disciples; Z.e., an adherent 
or follower of the Haskarnam movement. He is 
"by force of circumstances detained on the path 
over which the Jews of western Europe swiftly 
passed from rabbinical lore to European culture ” 
and to emancipation, and “his strivings and short- 
comings exemplify the unfulfilled hopes and the 
disappointments of Russian civilization.” 

The Maskilim are mostly teachers and writers; 
they taught a part of the young generation of Rus- 
sian Jewry to read Hebrew and have created the 
great Neo-Hebrew literature which is the monument 
of Haskalah. Although Haskalah has now been 
flourishing in Russia for three generations, the class 
of Maskilim does not reproduce itself. The Maski- 
lim of each generation are recruited from the ranks 
of the Orthodox Talmudists, while the children of 
Maskilim very seldom follow in the footsteps of 
their fathers. This is probably due to the fact that 
the Maskil who breaks away from strictly conserva- 
tive Judaism in Russia, but does not succeed in be- 
coming thoroughly assimilated, finds that his mate- 
rial conditions have not been improved by the 
change, and, while continuing to cleave to Haska- 
lah for its own sake, he does not permit his children 
to share his fate. 

The quarrels between the Maskilim and the Or- 
thodox, especially in the smaller communities, are 
becoming less frequent. In the last few years the 
Zionist movement has contributed to bring the Mas- 





kilim, who joined it almost to a man, nearer to the 

other classes of Jews who became interested in that 

movement. 

The numerous Maskilim who emigrated to the 
United States, especially after the great influx of 
Russian immigrants, generally continued to follow 
their old vocation of teaching and writing Hebrew, 
while some contributed to the Yiddish periodicals, 
Many of those who went thither in their youth en- 
tered the learned professions. Sec LITERATURE, 
MODERN HEBREW. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Atlas, Mah le-Fanim u-Mah le-Ahor, pp. 56 et 
seq., Warsaw, 1898; Brainin, in а-о. vii. 49; Fried- 
bere, Zikronot, ii. 27 et seg., Warsaw, 1899; Gersoni, in Inde- 
pendent, New York, Jan. 12, 1893; Taviov, in Ha-Meliz, 
Xxix., No. 77 ; Wiernik, in New Era Illustrated Magazine, 
Feb., 1904, pp. 34-43. 

J. Р. Wr.—D. 


MASKILEISON, ABRAHAM В. JUDAH 
LÓB: Russian rabbi and author; born 1788; died 
at Minsk 1848. He was a descendant of R. Israel 
Jaffe of Shklov, author of “Or Yisracl." Maskilei- 
son ofliciated as rabbi in many cities, and in his late 
years went to Minsk, where he remained till his 
death. Having по desire to use his cabalistic knowl- 
edge for gain, as was done by the miracle-working 
rabbis, he devoted his whole life tostudy. Не lived 
in comparative poverty, being satisfied with a small 
income. He wrote the following works: “Maskil 
le-Etan " (Shklov, 1818), novellie on partsof Mo‘ed 
and Kodashim, printed with the approbations of 
Saul Katzenellenbogen of Wilna and Manasseh 
lliyer; *Be'er Abraham ” (Wilna, 1848), novellee on 
the remaining partsof the Talmud. After his death 
were published: “ Nahal Etan ? (čb. 1859), novell on 
the first two parts of Maimonides' Yad ha-Haza- 
kah; *Mizpeh Etan? (Jitomir, 1858-64; Wilna, 
1880-86), notes on the Talmud; “Yad Abraham” 
(Wilna, 1888), novello on Yoreh De‘ah: notes on 
Sifre, some of which are published at the end of the 
Wilna edition (1865). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisracl, p. 41; Eisenstadt- 

Ben Zion, Rabbane Minsk, pp. 27-43; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Se- 


farim, pp. 132, 133, 876, 395 ; preface (by Maskileison’s son) to 
Nahal Etan. 
н. к. N. T. L. 


MASKILEISON, NAPHTALI: Russian He- 
brew author and book-dealer; born at Radashko- 
vichi, near Minsk, Feb. 20, 1929: died at Minsk Nov. 
19, 1897, His father, R. Abraham Maskileison, a 
Hebrew scholar of note and the author of “Maskil le- 
Etan,” instructed him in Talmud. Study of- the 
poetical works of Moses Luzzatto and N. Wessely 
awakened Maskileison's interest in Neo-Hebrew lit- 
erature, then regarded with disfavor by the Ortho- 
dox circles in which he grew up. His first poetical 
production was the drama “Esther,” which was 
praised by the poet A. B. Lebensohn. Later he 
published, in various Hebrew periodicals, some 
poems which are marked by beauty of form and 
depth of thought. His many prose articles, pub- 
lished in the Hebrew periodicals during a period of 
forty years, are likewise distinguished for their ex- 
cellence, as is his * Miktabim Ie-Lammed,” a collec- 
tion of eighty-eight letters of varied content (Wilna, 
1870) One of Maskileison's most valuable under- 
takings was his revised edition of Jehiel HEILPRIN'S 
“Seder ha-Dorot? (Warsaw, 1878-82). He system- 
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atized Ше work and corrected the errors and omis- 

sions that had rendered the chronology almost use- 

less, and appended a biography of Heilprin. He left 
many works in manuscript. Maskileison represents 
the best type of the Maskilim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 1897, No. 49, p. 1367; Ahiasaf, 1898, 
p. 345; Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 158 et seq. 

и. R. J. G. L. 
MASLIANSKY, ZEBI HIRSCH В. HAY- 

YIM: Russian preacher; born in Slutsk, govern- 
ment of Minsk, June 6, 1856. He received a thor- 
ough rabbinical education, spending two years in 
the yeshibah of Mir. Later he settled as a teacher 
in Pinsk, where he remained about fourteen years, 
occasionally preaching. In 1887 he went to Yeka- 
terinoslaf, where also he taught and preached. In 
1891 he went to Odessa, where his oratorical talent 
attracted the attention of the Zionist leader M. L. 
Lilienblum and others, who advised him to devote 
himself entirely to preaching. For the following 
three years he traveled through many parts of Rus- 
sia, his Zionist speeches arousing much enthusiasm. 
In 1894 he went to England, and in 1895 to the 
United States, where he is recognized as a foremost 
Yiddish and Hebrew orator. Since 1898 he has lec- 
tured every Friday evening in the auditorium of the 
Educational Alliance, New York city. The “ Yid- 
dishe Welt,” a daily Yiddish newspaper, was 
founded by him in 1902 in New York. He contrib- 
uted also to the Hebrew periodicals * Ha-‘Ibri” 
and “ Ha-Pisgah," in which he described his Russian 
travels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, ii. 
30, Wilna, 1900; idem, Насте Yisrael be-Amerika, pp. 70- 
i] New York, 1903; M. Zablotski and J. Massel, in Ha-Yiz- 
hari, Manchester, 1895. ` 
H. R. P. Wr. 
MASORAH: The system of critical notes on 

the external form of the Biblical text. This system 

of notes represents the literary labors of innumer- 
able scholars, of which the boginning falls probably 
in pre-Maccabean times and the end reaches to the 

yeur 1425. 

The name “ Masorah " occurs in many forms, the 
etymology, pronunciation, and genetic connection of 
which are much-mooted points. The term is taken 
from Ezek. xx. 87 and means originally “fetter.” 
The fixation of the text was correctly considered 

to be in the nature of a fetter upon its 

Etymology exposition. When, in course of time, 

of the the Masorah had become a traditional 

Name. discipline, the term became connected 

with the verb spp (= “іо hand 
down”), and was given the meaning of “ tradition.” 

For a full discussion of the meaning and history 

of the word sce Bacher in “J. Q. R.," iii. 785, and 

C. Levias in the “Hebrew Union College Annual” 

for 1904. 

The entire body of the Masorah goes back to the 
Palestinian schools; but recently Dr. P. Kahle dis- 
covered a fragment of the Babylonian Masorah 
which differs considerably from the received text in 
its terminology (comp. Paul Kahle, “Der Masore- 
tische Text des Alten Testaments nach der Ueber- 
lieferung der Babylonischen Juden,” Leipsic, 1902). 

The language of the Masorctic notes is partly 
Hebrew and partly Palestinian Aramaic, Chronolog- 
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ically speaking, the Aramaic is placed between two 
periods of the Hebrew ; the latter appearing in the old- 
est, the pre-amoraic period, and in the latest, the Ara- 
bic period (which begins licre about 800). To ће old- 

est period belong terms like рум = “ Iet- 
Language ter”; wip, “section”; р\рр, “ verse”; 
and Form. nyn, “sense-clause ”; Кою, "plene"; 

apn. “defective”; Муро, “Bible”; 
also DIDID NPD, nao Woy, yuan; the verb “p3 
= “to punctuate,” and certain derivatives; not all 
of these terms, however, happen to occur in the 
remnants of tannaitic literature which have been 
preserved. The Aramaic elements may thus be dated 
roughly from 200 to 800. 

The Masoretic annotations are found in various 
forms: (и) in separate works, e.g., the “Oklah we- 
Oklah”; (2) in the form of notes written in the 
margins and at the end of codices. In rare cases 
the notes are written between the lines. The first 
word of each Biblical book is also as a rule sur- 
rounded by notes. The latter are called the Initial 
Masorah ; the notes on the side margins or between 
the columns are called the Small or Inner Maso- 
yah; and those on the lower and upper margins, 
the Large or Outer Masorah. The name “ Large 
Masorah ” is applied sometimes to the lexically ar- 
ranged notes at the end of the printed Bible, usu- 
ally called the Final Masorah, in Hebrew litera- 
ture Masoretic Concordance (ANDINA NAW", or 
maya 7700). 

The Small Masorah consists of brief notes with 
reference to marginal readings, to statistics showing 
the number of times а particular form is found in 
Scripture, to full and defective spelling, and to ab- 
normally written letters. The Large Masorah is 
more copious in its notes. The Final Masorah com- 
prises all the longer rubrics for which space could 
not be found in the margin of the text, and is ar- 
ranged alphabetically in the form of a concordance. 
The quantity of notes the marginal Masorah con- 
tains is conditioned by the amount of vacant space 
on each page. In the manuscripts it varies also 
with the rate at which the copyist was paid and the 
fanciful shape he gave to his gloss. 

The question as to which of the above forms is the 
oldest can not be decided from the data now acces- 
sible. On the one hand, it is known that marginal 
notes were used in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury of the common era; on the other, there is every 
reason to assume the existence of Masoretic baraitas 
which could not have been much later. The Small 
Masorah is in any case not an abbreviation of the 
Large Masorah. Like the latter, it occurs also ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

From the statements in Talmudic literature to the 
effect that there was deposited in the court of the 
Temple a standard copy of the Bible 
for the benefit of copyists, and that 
there were paid correctors of Biblical 
books among the officers of the Temple (Ket. 106a); 
from the fact that such a copy is mentioned in the 
Aristeas Letter (& 80: comp. Blau, “Studien zum Alt- 
hebr. Buchwesen,” p. 100): from the statements of 
Philo (preamble to his * Analysis of the Political 

‘onstitution of the Jews”) and of Josephus (“ Contra 
Ap.” i. 8) that the text of Scripture had never been 


Origin. 
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altered; finally, from the fact that there seem to 
have been no differences of readings between Phar- 
isees and Sadducees, it may be concluded that the 
Scriptural text, at least as much as then belonged 
to the canon, was already fixed, at the latest, about 
200 в.с. and perhaps a century earlier. 

While the text was thus carly fixed, it took cen- 
turies to produce а tolerable uniformity among all 
the circulating copies. This is by no means aston- 
ishing when one considers that the standard copy 
deposited at the Temple could be of benefit only to 
those who were sutliciently near Jerusalem to make 
use of it. This was not the case with those living in 
the Diaspora. When to this isadded the carelessness 
of some copyists, it will not seem strange that as 
late as the second century of the common era schol- 
ars found it necessary to warn against incorrect 
copies; and the conclusions usually drawn from dif- 
ferences in the late books between the Hebrew text 
and the Greek version lose much of their force. 

In classical antiquity copyists were paid for their 
work according to the number of stichs. As the 
prose books of the Bible were hardly ever written in 
stichs, the copyists, in order to estimate the amount 
of work, had to count the letters. Hence developed 
in the course of time the Numerical Masorah, 
which counts and groups together the various ele- 
ments and phenomena of the text. Thus юп 
(Lev. viii. 28) forms the half of the number of verses 
in the Pentateuch; all the names of Divinity men- 
tioned in connection with Abraham are holy except 
“5% (Gen. xviii. 8); ten passages in the Pentateuch 
are dotted; three timesthe Pentateuch has the Spell- 
ing wb where the reading is 35. The collation of 
manuscripts and the noting of their differences fur- 
nished material for the Text-Critical Masorah. 
The close relation which existed in earlier times (from 
the Soferim to the Amoraim inclusive) between the 
teacher of tradition and the Masorite, both frequent] y 
being united in one person, accounts for the Exeget- 
ical Masorah. Finally, theinvention and introduc- 
tion of a graphic system of vocalization and accen- 
tuation gave rise to the Grammatical Masorah. 

The old Hebrew text was, in all probability, writ- 
ten ih. continuous script, without any breaks. The 
division into words, books, sections, paragraphs, 
verses, and clauses (probably in the chronological 
order here enumerated); the fixing of the orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation, and cantillation; the intro- 

duction or final adoption of the square 

Fixation of characters with the five final letters 
the Text. (comp. NUMBERS AND NUMERALS) ; 
some textual changes to guard against 

blasphemy and the like; the enumeration of letters, 
words, verses, etc., and the substitution of some 
words for others in public reading, belong to the 
earliest labors of the Masorites. Since no additions 
were allowed to be made to the official text of the 
Bible, the early Masorites adopted other expedients: 
€.g., they marked the various divisions by spacing, 
and gave indications of halakic and haggadic teach- 
ings by full or defective spelling, abnormal forms 
of letters, dots, and other signs. Marginal notes 
were permitted only in private copies, and the first 
mention of such notes is found in the case of R. 
Meir (e. 100-150). The traditionally fixed text, espe- 








cially with a view to its orthography, was called 
nyo; the traditional pronunciation, Np; the 
division into sense-clauses, which underlies the 
proper recitation or cantillation, DYD pip "Dor yon. 

Tannaitic sources mention several passages of 
Scripture in which the conclusion is inevitable 
that the ancient reading must have differed from 
that of the present text. The explanation of 

this phenomenon is given in the ex- 

Tikkune pression àn3n n» (*Scripture has 

Soferim. used euphemistic language," de., to 

avoid anthropomorphism and anthro- 
popathism). R. Simon b. Pazzi, an amora of the third 
century, calls these readings *emendations of the 
Scribes” (*tikkune Soferim”; Gen. R. xlix. 7), as- 
suming that the Scribes actually made the changes. 
This view was adopted by the later Midrash and by 
the majority of Masorites. In Masoretic works these 
changes are ascribed to Ezra; to Ezra and Nehe- 
miah; to Ezra and the Soferim; or to Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Zechariah, Haggai, and Baruch. All these 
ascriptions mean one and the same thing: that the 
changes were made by the Men of the Great Syn- 
agogue (comp. Tan., Beshallah, on xv. 7) Ben 
Asher remarks that the proper expression would have 
been BDI 93 (* Dikduke ha-Te‘amim,” § 57), but, 
in the sense of the oldest sources, the only proper ex- 
pression would have been painan 133, a term which 
in an old variant has really been preserved (comp. 
Blau, * Masoretische Untersuchungen," p. 50). 

The term “tikkun Soferim" has been understood 
by different scholars in various ways. Some re- 
gard it as а viva voce correction or modification 
of Biblical language authorized by the Soferim for 
homiletical purposes; #.е., the Scribes interpret a 
supposed euphemism, and their interpretation is 
called “tikkun Soferim.” Others take it to mean a 
mental change made by the original writers or re- 
dactors of Scripture; i.e., the latter shrank from 
putting in writing a thought which some of the 
readers might expect them to express. Considering 
the various interpretations and the fact that neither 
the number nor the identity of the passages in ques- 
tion is definite (Mekilta counts 11, Sifre 7, Tanhuma 
18, Masorah 15 or 18), S. Sachs (in “Kerem Hemed,” 
ix. 57, note) and, without mentioning him, Barnes 
(“Journal of Theological Studies,” i. 887-414) come 
to the conclusion that the tikkun tradition belongs. 
rather to the Midrash than to the Masorah; i.e., its 
true bearing is on exegesis, not on textual criticism. 
The tikkune Soferim are interpretations, not read- 
ings. The tikkun tradition is probably connected 
with the tradition which ascribes the redaction of 
several books of Scripture to the Great Synagogue. 

There are, however, phenomena in the Biblical 
text which force one to assume-that at some time 
textual corrections had been made. "These correc- 
tions may be classified under the following heads: 

(1) Removal of unseemly expressions used in refer- 
ence to God ; e.g., thesubstitution of "7A (“to bless ”) 
for bbp (“to curse”) in certain passages. 

(2) Safeguarding of the Tetragrammaton; е.9., 
substitution of “Elohim” for * Y nwir" in some pas- 
sages. Under this head some have counted such 
phenomena as the variants of the divine names in 
theophorous proper names; e.g., “Joahaz” for *Je- 
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hoahaz,” “ Elijah" for “ Eliyahu,” cte., but compare 
on this point J. Н. Levy in “J. Q. R.” xv. 97 et scq. 

(8) Removal of application of the names of false 
gods to Yuwn; e.g., the change of the name “Ish- 
baal” to * Ishbosheth.? 

(4) Safeguarding the unity of divine worship at 
Jerusalem. Here belongs the change (Isa. xix. 18) 
Dann wy for pasa my or DIT oy. 

Among the earliest technical terms used in con- 
nection with activities of the Scribes are (Ned. 87b) 
the “mikra Soferim ? and “‘ittur Soferim.” Tn the 
geonic schools the first term was taken to signify 
certain vowel-changes which were made in words in 

pause or after the article; e.g., үл 

‘¢Mikra” msn: the second, the cancelation in a 

d 28 E few passages of the “ waw ” conjunc- 

uY. tive, where it had by some been wrong- 

ly read. The objection to such au ex- 

planation is that the first changes would fall under 
the general head of fixation of pronunciation, and 
the second under the head of “kere” and “ketib.” 
Various explanations have, therefore, been offered 
by ancient as well as modern scholars without, how- 
ever, succeeding in furnishing a satisfactory solution. 

A number of words is mentioned—by the Tal- 
mud 5; by later authorities 8—which negatively ex- 
pressed have no yan, but positively expressed 
have a тл. According to Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 8 
(41c), this Masoretic note should be understood to 

mean that the Scribes had left un- 
Undecided decided the question whether the af- 
Construc- fected words belonged to the prece- 
tions. ding or to the following clause. But 
such an interpretation may be objected 
to for two reasons. First, theaccentuation fixes the 
construction of those words in a very definite way. 
Even if опе assumes that theaccentuators had acted 
high-handedly and had disregarded tradition, which 
is not probable, it is impossible to conceive how in 
public worship the words were recited to indicate 
such doubtful construction. The reader must have 
connected them either with the first or with the sec- 
ond clause. Secondly, a still graver objection is 
that some of those words make sense in only one 
clause, the one in which the accentuators have put 
them. It must, therefore, be assumed that the tra- 
dition refers here to exegesis, not to textual criti- 
cism. It must refer to what is termed by later 
scholars 13» now. а kind of construction ато кошой, 
wherein the word is understood to follow itself im- 
mediately. Tradition was undecided whether these 
words were to be read merely as they stood, or un- 
derstood also with the folowing word. 

There are four words having one of their letters 
suspended above the line. One of them, nw 

(Judges xviii. 80), is due to a correc- 
Suspended tion of the original n out of rever- 

Letters ence for Moses. The origin of the 
and Dotted other three (Ps. 1ххх. 14; Job xxxviii. 

Words. 13, 15) is doubtful. According to 

some, they are due to mistaken ma- 
juscular letters; according to others, they are later 
insertions of originally omitted weak consonants. 

In fifteen passages in the Bible some words are 
stigmatized. The significance of the dots is dis- 





puted. Some hold them to be marks of erasure; 
others believe them to indicate that in some collated 
manuscripts the stigmatized words were missing, 
hence that the reading is doubtful; still others con- 
tend that they are merely a mnemonic device to in- 
dicate homiletical explanations which the ancients 
had connected with those words; finally, some main- 
tain the dots were designed to guard against the 
omission by copyists of text-elements which, at first 
glance or after comparison with parallel passages, 
seemed to be superfluous. Instead of dots some 
manuscripts exhibit strokes, vertical or else horizon- 
tal The first two explanations are unacceptable 
for the reason that such faulty readings would be- 
long to kere and ketib, which, in case of doubt, the 
majority of manuscripts would decide. The last 
two theories have equal probability. 

In nine passages of the Bible are found signs usu- 
ally called “inverted nuns,” because resembling the 
letter 3. Others find a resemblance in these signs 
to the letter 9 or 5. S. Krauss (in Stade’s “ Zeit- 

schrift,” xxii. 57) holds that the signs 

Inverted were originally obeli, aud have text- 

Letters. critical value. He assumes that the 

correct reading in Massek. Soferim vi. 


:1,9is mw; but the original reading seems to be 


555w, а word of unknown etymology. If the word 
stands for *7pwy it would bea synonym of my aud 
mean simply “sign.” But the reading py 
(^ ram's horn”) yields a very good sense. It is the 
Greek тараурафос, which had exactly such а sign 
and served the same purpose (comp. Perles, “ Ety- 
mologische Studien," p. 41, note 1; p. xiv., col. 8). 
Even in antiquity substitutions were made—at 
first only orally in publie worship; later also in the 
form of marginal notes in private copies—of readings 
other than those found in the text. As Frankel has 
shown (* Vorstudien," pp. 220 et seg.), even the 
Septuagint knew those readings and 
Marginal frequently adopted them. These vari- 
Readings. ants have various origins. Some of 
them represent variants in aucient 
manuscripts and have, therefore, a text-critical 
value (comp. Kimhi, Introduction to Commentary 
on Joshua; Eichhorn,“ Einleitung," $ 148; also Jo- 
seph ibn Wakar, in Steinschneider, *Jewish Liter- 
ature,” p. 270, note 15). Others arose from the ne- 
cessity of replacing erroneous, diflicult, irregular, 
provincial, archaic, unseemly, or cacophonous ex- 
pressions by correct, simpler, current, appropriate, 
or euphonious readings (comp. Abravanel, Introduc- 
tion to Commentary on Jeremiah). <A third class 
шау have been desigued to call attention to some 
mystic meaning or homiletical lesson supposed to be 
embodied in the text (comp. Krochmal, “Moreh 
Nebuke ha-Zeman,” ch. xiii.; S. Bamberger, * Ein- : 
leitung zu Tobiah b. Eliezer's Lekah Tob zu Ruth,” 
p. 99, note 1). A fourth class, finally, and this very 
late, is due to variants found in Talmudic literature 
(comp. “Minhat Shai” on Isa. xxxvi. 12, Ps. xlix. 
13, Eccl. viii. 10; Luzzatto, in * Kerem Hemed,” ix. 
9 on П Sam. xxii. 8). These variants are of a three- 
fold character: (1) words to be read (“kere”) for 
those written in the text (“ketib "); (2) words to be 
read for those not written in the text; (8) words 
written, but not to be read. 
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A certain school of Masorites used for the term 
“kere” the synonymous term “sebirin.” The read- 
ings of that school are usually registered by the 
Masorah disapprovingly with the addition “u-mat- 
‘in ” = “and they are misleading.” 

To the Masorites belongs also the credit of invent- 
ing and elaborating graphic signs to indicate the 
traditional pronunciation, syntactical construction, 
and cantillation of the Biblical text. 

The history of the Masorah may be divided into 

three periods: (1) creative period, from 
History of its beginning to the introduction of 
Develop- vowel-signs; (2) reproductive period, 
ment. from the introduction of vowel-signs 
to the printing of the Masorah (1425); 

(8) critical period, from 1425 to the present time. 

The materials for the history of the first period are 
scattered remarks in Talmudic and Midrashic litera- 
ture, in the post-Talmudical treatises Masseket Sefer 
Torah and Masseket Soferim, and ina Masoretic chain 
of tradition found in Ben Asher’s “ Dikduke ha- 
Te‘amim,” 5 69 and elsewhere. Masseket Soferim 
is a work of unknown date by a Palestinian author. 
The first five chapters are a slightly amplified repro- 
duction of the earlier Masseket Sefer Torah, a com- 
pendium of rules to be observed by scribes in the 
preparation and writing of Scriptural rolls. Ch. vi. 
to ix. are purely Masoretic; the third part, com- 
mencing at ch. x., treats of ritualistic matter. While 
the work аз а whole is perhaps not earlier than the 
beginning of the ninth century, its Masoretie por- 
tions probably go back to the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury. A comparison of this work with the Maso- 
retic material found in Talmudic literature shows that 
the lists of marginal readings have been systematic- 
ally enlarged. A critical comparison has been insti- 
tuted between parallel passagesin Scripture. Rules 
are now given, for the first time, as to the unusual 
form in which certain letters and words, of which 
the Talmud had taken special note, are to be writ- 
ten. The stichometrical form in which the Scrip- 
tural songs are to be arranged is described in fuller 
detail than it had been in the Talmud. It is also 
stated that in private copies the beginnings of verses 
used to be marked. Some readings in ch. xiii. 1 
mention also accents; but these readings are doubt- 
ful(comp. VOCALIZATION). Inthe chain of tradition 
quoted in Ben Asher the earliest name is a certain 
Nakkai, who is said to have emigrated under the 
persecutions of T. Annius Rufus from Palestine to 
Babylonia and spread Masorctic knowledge in the 
city of Nehardea. This would be about 140 of the 
common era, and the tradition, containing eight 
names, would date about 340. 

In the course of time differences in spelling and 
pronunciation had developed not only between the 

schools of Palestine and of Babylonia 
Differences —differences already noted in the third 

Between century (comp. Ginsburg, “ Introduc- 

Babylonia tion," p. 197)—but in the various seats 
and of learning in each country. In Baby- 
Palestine. lonia the school of Sura differed from 
that of Nehardea; similar differences 

existed in the schools of Palestine, where the chief 
seat of learning in later times was the city of Tibe- 
rias. "These differences must have become accentu- 
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ated with the introduction of graphic signs for pro. 
nunciation and cantillation; and every locality, 
following the tradition of its school, had a standard 
codex embodying its readings. 

In this period living tradition ceased, and the 
Masorites in preparing their codices usually fol- 
lowed the one school or the other, examining, how- 
ever, standard codices of other schools and noting 
their differences. In the first half of the tenth cen- 
tury AARON B. Moses BEN ASHER of Tiberias and 
Ben NarmrALL heads of two rival Masoretical 
schools, each wrote a standard codex of the Bible 
embodying the traditions of their respective schools, 
Ben Asher was the last of a distinguished family of 
Masorites extending back to the latter half of the 
eighth century. In spite of the rivalry of Ben Naph- 
tali апа the opposition of Saadia Gaon, the most 
eminent representative of the Dabylonian school 
of criticism, Den Asher's codex became recognized 
as the standard text of the Bible. Notwithstanding 
all this, for reasons unknown neither the printed 
text nor any manuscript which has been preserved 
is based entirely on Ben Asher: they are all eclectic. 
Aside from Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, the names 
of several other Masorites have come down; but, 
perhaps with the exception of one—Phinehas, the 
head of the academy, who is supposed by mod- 
ern scholars to have lived about 750—neither their 
time, their place, nor their connection with the va- 
rious schools is known. 

The two rival authorities, Ben Asher and Ben 
Naphtali, practically brought the Masorah to a close. 
Very few additions were made by the later Maso- 

rites, styled in the thirteenth and four- 
Ben Asher tcenth centuries NAKDANIM, who re- 
and Ben  vised the works of the copyists, added 
Naphtali. the vowels and accents (generally in 
fainter ink and with a finer pen) and 
frequently the Masorah. Considerable influence on 
the development and spread of Masoretic literature 
was exercised during the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries by the Franco-German school 
of TosaFisrs. R. Gershom, his brother Machir, 
Joseph b. Samuel Bontils (Tob ‘Elem) of. Limoges, 
R. Tam (Jacob b. Meir), Menahem b. Perez of 
Joigny, Perez b. Elijah of Corbeil, Judah of Paris, 
Meir Spira, and R. Meir of Rothenburg made Mas- 
oretic compilations, or additions to the subject, 
which are all more or less frequently referred to in 
the marginal glosses of Biblical codices and in the 
works of Hebrew grammarians. 

Jacob b. Hayyim ibn Adonijah, having collated a 
vast number of manuscripts, systematized his mate- 
rial and arranged the Masorah in the second Bom- 
berg edition of the Bible (Venice, 1594-95). Besides 
introducing the Masorah into the margin, he com- 
piled at the close of his Bible a concordance of the 
Masoretic glosses for which he could not find room 
in а marginal form, and added an elaborate intro- 
duction—the first treatise on the Masorah ever pro- 
^ duced. In spite of its numerous cr- 
rors, this excellent work has generally 
been acknowledged as the * textus re- 
ceptus? of the Masorah. Next to Ibn 
Adonijah the critical study of the Masorah has been 
most advanced by Elijah Levita, who published his 


Critical 
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famous “ Massoret ha-Massoret? in 1538. The Historico-critical works on the Masorah: Jacob b. Hayyim, 
Introduction, ed. Ginsburg, London, 1865; E. Levita, Mas- 


“Tiberias” of the elder Buxtorf (1620) made Le- 
vita’s researches accessible to Christian students. 
Walton's eighth prolegomenon is largely a réchauffé 
of the “Tiberias.” Levita compiled likewise a vast 
Masoretie concordance, “ Sefer ha-Zikronot,” which 
still lies in the National Library at Paris unpub- 
lished. The study is indebted also to R. Meïr b. 
Todros ha-Levi (RaMaH), who, as early as the thir- 
tcenth century, wrote his “Sefer Massoret Seyag 
la Torah? (correct ed. Florence, 1750); to Menahem 
di Lonzano, who composed a treatise on the Masorah 
of the Pentateuch entitled “Or Torah”; and in par- 
ticular to Jedidiah Solomon of Norzi, whose * Min- 
hat Shai" contains valuable Masoretic notes based 
ona careful study of manuscripts. Mention must 
also be made of J. C. Wolf, whose “Bibliotheca 
Ilebreea” contains a treatise on the Masorah aud a 
list of Masoretic authorities (part ii., book iii.). For 
less-known names consult the bibliography below. 
In modern times knowledge of the Masorah has 
been advanced by the following scholars: W. Hei- 
denheim, A. Geiger, S. D. Luzzatto, S. Pinsker, S. 
Frensdorff, H. Gractz, J. Derenbourg, D. Oppen- 
heim, S. Baer, L. Blau, B. Königsberger, А. Büch- 
ler, J. Bachrach, І Н. Weiss, S. Rosenfeld, M. 
Lambert, J. Reach, A. Ackermann, L. Bardowicz, 
and W. Bacher. Among Christian scholars are to 
be mentioned: H. Hupfeld, Franz Delitzsch, L. H. 
Strack, C. D. Ginsburg (a Jew by birth), W. Wickes, 
Ad. Merx, F. Praetorius, and P. Kahle. 
In imitation of the Masorah to the Hebrew text, а 
similar work exists to the text of Targum Onkelos, 
first edited by A. Berliner (Leipsic, 
Masorah to 1877), then by S. Landauer (Amster- 


Targum dam, 1896). According to Berliner’s 
Onkelos. opinion, it must have been compiled 


about the end of the ninth or the be- 
ginning of the tenth century. 
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Ginsburg, The Massorah, London, 1880-85. S. Baer's Maso- 
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Masoretico-grammatical works: Ben Asher, Dikduke ha- 
Te'amim, ed. Baer and Strack, Leipsie, 1879; anonymous, 
Horayot ha-Kore, inedited ; Joseph of Constantinople, ‘Adat 
Dibburim, inedited ; Samson Punctator, Hibbur ha-Konim, 
inedited ; Moses Punctator, Darke ha-Nikhudl weha-Neginot, 
ed. Frensdortt, Hanover, 1817; Jekuthiel Punctator, ‘Hn ha- 
Kore, ed. Heidenheim (in his Pentateuch Me‘or *Enayin, 
Rödelheim, 1818-21, and in his Seder Yeme ha-Purim, ib. 
1826); anonymous, Manuel du Lecteur, ed. Derenbourg, 
Paris, 1870 (reprint from Journal Asiatique); anonymous, 


Petite Grammaire Hébraique, ed. Neubauer, Leipsic, 1891. 

Commentaries: M. A. Angel, Masoret ha-Derit, Cracow, 
1629; Abraham b. Reuben of Ochrida, Sefer Bet Abraham, 
Constantinople, 1742; David Viterbi, Sefer Em la-Masoret. 
Mantua, 1748; Abraham b. Jeremiah of Calvary, Sefer Seder 
Abraham, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1752; Asher Amshel of 
Worms, Seyag la-Torah, ib. 1766; Joseph b. David Heilbron 
of Eschwege, Sefer Mehin  Hidot, Amsterdam, 1705 (a pla- 
giarism from the preceding work); Solomon Dubno, ТР Н 
Soferim, in Mendelssohn's Pentateuch Netibot la-Shatom, 
Berlin. 1783: Phoebus b. Solomon. Menorat Shelomoh, and 
Minhat Kalil, in Pentateuch edited in Dobrowno, 1804: Jo- 
seph b. Mordecai, Masorah Berurah. Berdychev (18202); 
Joseph Kalman b. Solomon, Sha'ar ha-Masorah, Wilna, 1870. 











soret ha-Massoret, ed. Ginsburg, ib. 1867; H. L. Strack, Pro- 
legomena Critica, Leipsic. 1873; Joseph Kalman b. Solomon, 
Mebo ha-Massorah, Warsaw, 1862 (2d ed., ib. 1890 *); Gei- 
ger, Jüd. Zeit. iH. 78-119; J. H. Weiss, in Gesch. der Jù- 
dischen Tradition, iv. and Index; S. Rosenfeld, introduction 
to his Mishpahat Soferim, Wilna, 1888; Ad. Merx, Die 
Tselifutkaléschen Fragmente, in Verhandlungen des 
Fünfien Internationalen. Orientalischen Congresses, part 
ii, section 1, рр. 188-225, Berlin, 1882; Isidore Harris, The 
Rise and Development of the Massorah, in J. Q. Ft. i. 128- 
142, 223-257; С. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the . . . He- 
brew Bible, London, 1897 ; W. Bacher, Die Masorah, in Win- 
ter and Wünsche, Jüdische Literatur, ii. 121-132; Ham- 
burger, Massora, in his R. B. T. Supplement, iv. 52-68. 

On special points: Sefer Tagin, ed. J. Barges, Paris, 1866 ; 
Midrash Haserot wi-Yeterot, ed. Berliner, in his Pelefat 
Soferim, Breslau, 1872 (reedited in а more complete form by 
S. Wertheimer, Jerusalem, 1899) ; S. Rosenfeld, Mwamar bi- 
Kere u-Ketib, Wilna, 1866 ; M. Lambert, Une Serie de Qere- 
Ketib, Paris, 1891; J. Reach, Die Sebirin der. Massoreten 
von Tiberias. Breslau, 1895; L. Blau, Masoretische Unter- 
suchungen, Strasburg, 1891; idem, Zur Einleitung in die 
Heilige Schrift, Budapest, 1894; B. Königsberger, Aus Ma- 
gorah und Tdalmudkritik, i., Berlin, 1892; A. S. Weissmann, 
Kedushshat ha-T'N IK, Vienna, 1887 ; S. R. Edelmann, Ha-Me- 
sillot, Wilna, 18/5; L. Bardowiez, Studien zur Geschichte 
der Orthographie des Althebrdischen, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. 1894; A. Wedell, De Emendationibus a Sopherim 
n gee Sacris Veteris Testamenti Propositis, Breslau, 

69. 

For articles in periodical literature compare M. Schwab, 
Répertoire, s.v. Accents, Division de la Bible, Massort, 
Massorétes, Sections de la Bible, Scdarim, Versets de la 
Bible, Tikkun Sofrim. and xpo». For older Christian lit- 
erature compare the references in Strack's Prolegomena. 
For special points compare the literature under the various 
terms in C. Levias, Dictionary of Philological Terminology ; 
also the bibliographies to ACCENTS IN HEBREW; BIBLE MANTU- 
SCRIPTS; NAKDANIM; OKLAH WE-OKLAH} and VOCALIZATION. 


T. C. L. 


MASSACHUSETTS: A northeastern state in 
the American Union. The earliest record of a Jew in 
Massachusetts bears the date of May 3, 1649, and 
refers to a certain Solomon Franco, for whom an 
allowance was made pending his return to Holland; 
and recorded among the inhabitants of Boston, in 
1695, there are “Samuell, the Jew,” and “ Raphaell 
Abandana” (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 
No. 11, pp. 78-80). On Sept. 18, 1702, Simon the 
Jew was baptized at Charlestown, taking the name 
of “Barns,” and about the same time acertain Joseph 
Frazon or Frazier lived in Boston. An attempt to 
convert him was unsuccessful, and it is recorded 
that he died Feb. 4, 1704, and that his body was 
sent to Newport, R. I., for burial. In 1722 Judah 
Moxis was baptized; he was an instructor in 
Hebrew at Harvard College from 1723 to 1760. 

The first considerable colony in Massachusetts re- 
sulted directly from the Revolutionary war. In 
1777 Aaron Lopez and Jacob Rivera, with fifty-nine 
other Jews, left Newport to find a refuge from its 
invasion by the British troops, and established 
themselves at Leicester, Mass. Lopez was a man of 
great wealth and, according to Ezra Stiles, in the 
extent of his commercial dealings was probably 
surpassed by no merchant in America (i5. No. 10, 
p.159) He purchased an estate at Leicester and 
erected upon it a substantial house, which since has 
become the home of the Leicester Academy. The 
colonists rigidly observed the customs of their faith. 
In spite of the high opinion in which Lopez was 
held, it appears that in 1762 the supreme court 
of Massachusetts refused to grant the application 
of himself and Isaac Lezur for naturalization (2. 
No. 6. p. 71). 

lt is known that other Jews went to Boston dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, but owing to the intol- 
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erance of the Puritans, they either removed or em- 
braced Christianity. This accounts for the numerous 
families of distinctively Jewish name found in many 
of the Massachusetts towns. Just prior to the War 
of the Revolution Moses Michael Hays went to Bos- 
ton from Newport, taking with him his own family 
and his two nephews, Abraham and Judah Touro, 
Hays was a successful insurance underwriter, and 
for four years (1788 to 1702) was grand master of 
the Grand. Lodge of Masons of Massachusetts; he 
died in 1505. It is not known that any of his de- 
scendants live there. Abraham Touro became a 
very wealthy merchant, and when he died in 1822 
he bequeathed $10,000 to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and $5,000 each to the Asylum for In- 
digent Boys, the Massachusetts Humane Society, 
and the Boston Female Society. His brother Judah 
Touro went to New Orleans. Judah Hays, Isaac 
Solomon, and Abraham Solis were residents of Bos- 
ton between 1780 and 1798. 

In 1880 a number of Algerian Jews settled in Bos- 
ton and occupied themselves in trading; some of 
them went to Newport to live; the others disap- 
peared, and no trace of them is left. In 1840 a 
number of German and Polish Jews settled in 
Boston, and their descendants still live there (for 
the history of Boston Jews see Boston). After 
1880, Russian and Rumanian Jews began to set- 





STATISTICS, 


The following statistics of Massachusetts cities 
and towns (exclusive of Boston) were obtained 
through inquiry of town officials or are based upon 
the “American Jewish Year Book” for 5661, and 
upon manuscript additions thereto in possession of 
the Jewish Publication Society of America: 
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tle in the towns outside of Boston, and now thero 
are estimated to be about thirty thousand Jews in 
various parts of the state, exclusive of those in the 
capital. The newcomers have become American- 
ized and take an interest in public affairs; many 
work in factories and mills; it is estimated that 

30 per cent of them are successfully established 

in various branches of business; a few still follow 

the old custom of peddling. In Boston there are 

40,000 Jews, 21 synagogues, 64 lodges, many chari- 

table societies, and a large number of social and 

literary clubs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hühner, The Jews of New England, in Pub- 
lications Am. Jew. Hisl. Soc. No. 11, pp. 75 et. seq.; Cyrus 
Adler, The Menorah, 1888, v. 256-260. 

Mo. 


A. G. 


MASSARANI (MASSARAN): Name of an 
Italian family which has been known since the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, Originally the name of 
the family was Тоо, from Massarano, a small 
town near Novarain Piedmont. Subsequently vari- 
ous members lived at Mantua, and still later at Milan. 
The earliest known bearer of the name was Isaac 
Massaran, who copied, in 1255, No. 23 of the Codex 
De Rossi; it is not certain, however, whether he be- 
longed to this family or whether he was a native of 
Mazarron, in Spain. Two centuries later the copy- 
ist Isaiah b. Jacob b. Isaiah Massaran lived at 
Mantua and wrote Nos. 6 and 620 of the Codex 
De Rossi, No. 127 of the Codex Turin, and No. 45 
of the Codex Montefiore, Azariah dei Rossi’s schol- 
arly brother-in-law, Hayyim Massaran, who 
owned a number of rare Talmudical works, lived at 
Mantua about 1560. At the same time Bezaleel b. 
Samson, Levi b. Jacob, Samson b. Jehiel, and 
Samson b. Isaiah, all belonging to the Massarani 
family, were living in this community. Among 
these Bezaleel b. Samson Massarani is especially 
noteworthy for his energetic efforts to save He- 
brew books from the destruction with which the 
Inquisition threatened them. He was the chairman 
of the deputation of communal directors and rabbis 
that decided at Padua upon au anticipatory censor- 
ship in order to secure permission to reprint the 
Talmud. As the leader of this deputation Bezalecl 
went to Rome, to Pope Sixtus V., and obtained 
permission to print and own the Talmud after it 
had been censored and expurgated and the title 
changed. Samson Massarani wasoneof the dep- 
uties eited by the cardinals in 1590 before the Con- 
gregation of the Index Expurgatorius. Another 
Samson, a son of Bezaleel, was a pupil of R. Moses 
Provencal with whom he corresponded on Tal- 
mudie subjects. In 1599 Simon Massarani pub- 
lished at Mantua Al-Harizi's * Mishle Hakamim,” 
witha rimed Italian translation. under the title “ Mot- 
ti di Diversi Saggi Tradotti di Lingua Hebræa in Vol- 
gare." Abraham b. Isaac Alluf described, in 1630, 
the expulsion of the Jewsfrom Mantua, Ephraim 
Massarani was rabbi at Cento in 1676, and in cor- 
respondence with Isaac Lampronti, Aboutthesame 
time Isaac Massarani was rabbi at Salonica. 
Among the more recent members of this family may 
be mentioned Giacobbe Massarani, lawyer at 
Milan about 1850, whose son Tullo, one of the fore- 
most writers of Italy, was formerly vice-president 
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of the Italian chamber, and has been a member 

of the Senate since 1879. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in Kerem Hemed, v. 184; Mortara, In- 
dice, p. 3i ; Stern, Urkundliche Beitriige, i., Nos. 131 eb seq. 
G. I E. 
MASSARANI, TULLO: Italian senator, au- 

thor, and painter; born at Mantua in 1826. He 

studied law at Pavia and took an active part in the 

Italian revolution of 1848, after the failure of which 

he fled to Frankfort-on-the-Main. From Paris he 

went to Switzerland, and a little later to Milan, 

where he became a member of Parliament (1860-67), 

and was afterward very efficient as a member of the 

municipal council. He is well known in Italy asa 
painter, his best-known painting being “The Warm 

Baths of Alexandria." His essay on Heine in * Cre- 

poscolo” (1857) and his translation of the latter's 

works have made Heine very popular in Italy. 

Massarani was president of the international jury of 

art at the Paris Exposition of 1878. He isa member 

of the Lombard Institute for Arts and Sciences, of 
the Academy of.Fine Arts, and honorary member of 
the Academy of San Luca. He is the author of the 
following works: “Quelques Mots sur la Défense 
de Venise” (Paris, 1849); “L’Idea Italiana Attra- 
verso i Tempi? (db. 1850); “ Deutschland und die 

Italienische Frage" (Breslau, 1859); * L'Arte a Mo- 

naco с a Norimberga ” (Florence, 1870); “Studii di 

Letteratura e di Arte” (i5. 1878); “ Studii di Politica 

e di Storia” (db. 1875); “ Domeniche di Agosto ? (db. 

1876); "Legnano, Grandi e Piecole Storie? (1876) ; 

"Eugenio Camerini e i Suoi Tempi" (ib. 1877); 

“Тә Ае a Parigi” (Rome, 1879); “Sermoni” (Flor- 

ence, 1880; 2d ed. 1884); “Il Libro di Giuda (ib. 

1882); “ Saggi Critici" (2d ed. 1888); “Carlo Tenca 

e il Pensiero Civile del Suo Tempo” (db. 1886); 

“Cesare Correnti Nella Vita e Nelle Opere" (2d. 

1892); *L'Odissea della Donna,” prose and verse 

(Rome, 1898); “Come la Pensava il Dottore Lor- 

renzi” (1894). Не has collected and published the 

scattered writings of Cesare Correnti. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nuova Enciclop. Italiana, 4th. Supplement; 
Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon, xi. and Supplement: 
Meyers Konversations-Levikon. 

8. N. D. 

MASSEKET or MASSEKTA (plural, Massek- 
tot, Massektiyyot; Num. R. xviii. 21; Midr. Teh. 
civ. 25): Any collection of rabbinic texts affecting 
any more or less complex subject. Literally the 
term means “a web” (from 70) =“ to weave”; 
comp. Latin “ textus ”). Itisapplied indifferently to 

a treatise of the Mishnah (Shab. 3b; B. K.102a), toa 

compilation of baraitot (Shab. 114a), or to a treatise 

of the Mishnah with Gemara (Hor. 10b). The whole 
of the Mishnah as now known comprises sixty-three 
massektot, though ancient authorities speak of sixty 
only, reckoning the three Babot (Baba Kamma, 

Baba Mezi‘a, and Baba Batra) as one and Sanhe- 

drin and Makkot as one (Num. R. xviii. 21; see 

Straschun «d loc., note 28; Cant. R. vi. 9; see Luria 

«d (ое). The Babylonian Gemara embraces thirty- 

seven massoktot, and the Palestinian thirty-nine. 

Besides these there are appended to editions of 

the Babylonian Talmud many “minor massektot " 

(*massektot ketannot”), seven of which Raphael 

Kirchheim edited (Frankfort - ор - the - Main, 1951); 





these seven are chiefly of ahalakic nature. Latterly 

the term “masseket” was applied to any treatise, 

even if of comparatively small compass and of caba- 

listic type. See TALMUD. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kohut, Aruch Completum ; Levy, Chal. Wor- 
terb.; idem, Neunhebr. Worterb.; Jastrow, Dictionary. 

S. 5. Б. M. 

MASSEL, JOSEPH: Russian Jewish Hebraist ; 
born at Ujasin, government of Wilna, 1800. He 
emigrated to England in the nineties and settled at 
Manchester, where he opened a printing and publish- 
ing office. Massel has translated and published the 
following works: “Ha-Rokel,” a novel, translated 
from the German (Warsaw, 1886); *Shimshon ha- 
Gibbor," a translation of Milton's *Samson Ago- 
nistes” (Manchester, 1895); “ Mi-Kenaf ha-‘ Arez,” 
original poems, and translations from the English (id. 
1898); *Dibre Ahikar,” translation of * Ahikar the 
Wise" (0. 1898); “ Yehudah ha-Makkabi," a trans- 
lation of Longfellow's * Judas Maccabeus " (ib. 1900). 
He has published also “ Ha-Makhelah," a. collection 
of Hebrew poets from 1725 to 1908 (London, 1908). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 232; Lippe, 

Osaf ha-Mazkir he-Hadash, p. 260, Vienna, 1899; Jewish 

Year-Book, 1904. 

J. А. S. W. 

MASTER AND SERVANT : The Pentateuch 
lays down the rule, in favor of the workman, that 
*the wages of him that is hired shall not abide with 
thee all night until the morning ” (Lev. xix. 18); the 
preceding words of the same verse, “ thou shalt not 
oppress thy neighbor ? (R. V.), are also construed as 
forbidding the withholding of the workman's hire (B. 
M. 110). Even more strongly is this idea expressed 
in Deut. xxiv. 15: “In his day thou shalt give him 
his hire; neither shall the sun go down upon it” 
(R. V.). 

Deut. xxiii, 25, which permits one who goes into 
the vineyard or the cornfield of his neighbor to 
pluck and eat grapes or ears of corn, though he 
may not use a vessel for the former nora sickle for 
the latter, is by tradition (B. M. vii. 2-8) interpreted 
as applying only to the workmen who enter into the 
vineyard or field in the employment of the owner. 

(1) What the Mishnah says about the rights and 
duties of workmen (“po‘alim”) applies mainly to 
those employed in husbandry; mechanics and car- 
riers are specially treated as such. As in the law of 
rural leases (sce LANDLORD AND TENANT), local cus- 
tom was the principal standard in dealings with 
those hired for husbandry. The Mishnah (B. M. vii. 
1) says, “He who hires workmen and asks them to 
work in early morning or in late evening at a place 
where early morning or late evening work is not 
customary can not compel them [to do so]. Where 
the custom is to fecd, he must feed; to provide 
sweets, he must provide [them]—all 
according to the custom of the prov- 
ince." This applies also to the qual- 
ity of the board, as R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel points out in answer to the saying of R. 
Johanan ben Mattai, of whom the following is re- 
ported: He sent his son to hire laborers, and the 
son agreed to board them. When he returned to 
his father, the latter said: “My son, even if you 
provide for them a meal equal to the best of Solo- 
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mon’s, you have not discharged your obligation to 
them, for they are the children of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Before they begin to work, say to them: 
‘I shall give you bread and beans.’” Though R. 
Johanan’s view is not correct, it shows the high 
regard in which even the lowly Israclite, depending 
on hired labor for his daily bread, was held by the 
sages (D. M. 88-87). 

(2) The passages in Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
on the payment of hired laborers, one giving the 
entire day and the other the entire night in which to 
pay, are thus harmonized in the Mishnah (B. M. ix. 
11): “Пе that is hired by the day receives [his 
wages] at any time in the [following] night; one 
hired by the night, at any time in the [following] 
day: one hired by the hour, at any time during the 
night and day following; one hired by the week, 
month, year, or week of years, if the time ends in 
the day, during the remainder of the day ; if during 
the night, hie receives it during that night or on the 
following day." The duty of the hirer to pay 
promptly is not confined to wages, but extends to 
payment for the use of cattle or implements (B. M. 
ix. 12), probably because these were often furnished 
by the workman, as is the case to-day with the 
teamster, who sets a price per day for himself and 
his team. 

(8) In regard to the right to eat grapes or ears of 
corn in the master’s field, the Mishnah (B. M. vii. 
2-8) says: “The following eut according to Scrip- 
ture: He that works on what is aflixed to the ground 
eats at the time of finishing the work; he that works 
on what is separated from the ground cats before 
the work is complete [for after that it is subject to 
tithe] of those things which grow from the earth 
[which excludes esculent roots]." But those engaged 
in milking or cheese-making, for instance, do not 
eat of the produce they are handling. “He whose 
work is among figs has no right to eat from the 
grapes, or vice versa; but the man may restrain his 
appetite until he comes to the finest fruit.” All this 
applies to men at ordinary work; but when the 
workmen are engaged in bringing back some of the 
master’s lost property, they may eat while going 
from furrow to furrow, or while returning from the 

wine- or oil-press, or from what is on 


User of а beast of burden which they are un- 
Crop. loading. The workman may cat cu- 


cumbers, or dates, or the like, irre- 
spective of their market value; but he should be 
taught not to act greedily and thereby “close the 
door upon himself." The workman may, for a sum 
of money, surrender his right to eat, either on his 
own behalf, or on behalf of his wife, or of his grown 
children or slaves, but not on behalf of his infant 
children or infant slaves, or of his beasts. 

Those that watch the crops are according to 
Scripture not permitted to eat, but by custom ате, 
nevertheless, allowed to do so. When one man 
watches the fields of several owners ho may satisfy 
his hunger from the field of one alone (B. M. 87-98). 

(4) Elsewhere (В. M. vi. 1-2) the Mishnah speaks 
of mechanics (^ umanin”), ass-drivers, and teamsters, 
the hirer being not a master mechanic or master 
carrier, but a householder (“ha‘al ha-bayit”) who 
employs them in his own affairs, If, in the case of 








the hirer and the mechanic, one has led the other into 
error, the latter has no remedy beyond a “rebuke” 
(“tar‘umet”). In the Gemara two possible cases of 
this sort are mentioned. In one the householder 
sends one workman to employ others, and the work- 
man so sent engages them either at higher wages 
than authorized (which, of course, does not bind the 
employer), or at lower wages, which, to their loss, 
they accept. In the other, after work is begun, 
the master (or the workmen) refuses to continue. 
But where an ass-driver or teamster is hired under 
pressing circumstances, as for a wedding ora funeral, 
or where workmen are hired to bring in flax from 
the tanks, or to do similar tasks involving perish- 
able matter, and they refuse to continue (after be- 
ginning the work), the hirer may employ others 
at the cost of the workmen so refusing, to the extent 
of the whole wage or any part thereof, 

When the mechanics who have been employed 
refuse to continue with the work (after doin g part) 

they are at a disadvantage; the hirer 
Mechanics. may take out of their wages all the 

cost of employing others, even though 
the rate of wages has risen; but if the householder 
refuses to continue he is at a disadvantage; that is, 
he must pay them for what they have done plus the 
whole contract-price for the future work, less what 
it would cost to hire others, even though the rateof 
wages has fallen in the interval. In general, who- 
ever recedes from а contract is at a disadvantage 
(lit. “his hand isthelower?). These rules naturally 
would apply to husbandry also (В, М. 75a; B. B. 
153a). 

(5) Whenever a workman in plying his trade has 
in his charge any chattel or animal of his employer, 
his liability for loss or damage is measured by that of 
a “keeper for hire? (B. M. vi. 6). See BAILMENTS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Yad, Sekirut, ix.; Caro, Shulhan 

‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 311-319. 

8. L. N. D. 


MAT, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM: Qalician 
rabbi; bornat Przemysl about 1550; died at Opatow 
1606. After having studied Talmud and rabbinics 
under his uncle R. Zebi and Solomon Luria, he be- 
came rabbi of Beldza, where he had a large number 
of pupils. He retired from this rabbinate and lived 
privately fora time at Vladimir. He was then called 
to the rabbinate of Przemysl, and, in 1597, to that 
of Luboml. Toward the end of his life Mat became 
the chief of the community of Opatow and district 
rabbi of Cracow. 

Mat was the author of the following works: 
“Taryag Mizwot" (Cracow, 1581), a versification of 
the 618 commandments; “Matteh Mosheh ? (ib. 
1590-91) a treatise on the practical ritual laws; 
“ Ho'il Mosheh ? (Prague, 1611), a simple and homi- 
letic commentary on the Pentateuch, in which he 
occasionally explains the commentary of Rashi. 
Some responsa of hisare to be found in the responsa 
collections of his rabbinica! contemporaries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohen Zedek, Shem u-She’crit, p. 40, Cracow, 
P Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1762; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 


ii. 
D. Fn. 


RR | 
MATAH MEHASYA (MAHSEYA): Town 
in southern Babylonia, near Sura (sec Schechter, 
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“Saadyana,” p. 68, note 1. Sherira Gaon regarded 
the two placesas identical, forin his accounts of the 
geonim of Sura he uses the names of both Matah 
Mchasya (or Mehasya) and Stra to indicate the seat 
of theacademy, the former name even being the more 
frequent of tlie two. In the passage where he de- 
scribes the founding of the Academy of Sura by Rab 
he says expressly that Rab had come to “Sura, which 
is Matah Mehasya” (ed. Neubauer, j, 29; variant, 
“Sura, called ‘Matah Mehasya’”). There is no 
doubt, however, that these names pelonged to two 
distinct towns, which came to be regarded as one 
when the seat of theacademy wasmentioned. They 
are named together in Ber. 29a, where the different 
modes of speech of the peoples of the two places are 
noted. Other Talmudic passages clearly indicate 
that these were two different towns (B. M. 67b; 
Yoma 86a). Sherira Gaon himself says (i. 80) that 
in the second half of the third century Huna’s school 
(by implication the academy founded by Rab) was 
in the vicinity of Matah Mehasya; Rab’s colleague 
IHisda lived at Sura. Itseems likely, therefore, that 
the school was situated between the two places. 

When the academy entered upon a new period of 
prosperity, under Ashi, in the second half of the 
fourth century, its seat was at Matah Mehasya, 
where Ashi lived, and most of the Talmudic refer- 
ences to this place, which, Ashi says (Ket. 4a), may 
not be called either a city or a borough, date from 
his time. He refers to its synagogue, which 
strangers visited on his account (Meg. 26a), and he 
claims to have saved the town from destruction by 
prohibiting the construction of houses higher than 
the synagogue (Shab. 11a). Ashi was wont to say 
that the non-Jewish inhabitants of Matah Mehasya 
were hard-hearted, since they beheld the splendor 
of the T'orah twice a year at the great Kallah assem- 
blics, and yet not one of them was converted to Ju- 
daism (Ber. 27b). 

Halevy assumes that Sura again became the seat 
of the academy after Ashi's death (* Dorot ha-Ri- 
shonim," ii. 599), and that Mar b. Ashi restored Ma- 
tah Mehasya to the position to which Ashi had raised 
it, From his time probably dates the maxim which 
the martyr Mashershaya gave his sons, contrasting 
the outward poverty of Matah Mehasya with the 
splendor of Pumbedita: “Live on the dung-heaps of 
Matah Mehasya and not in the palaces of Pumbe- 
dita!” (Ker. 6a; Hor. 12a). There were various 
differences of opinion between the scholars of Pum- 
dedita and Matah Mehasya regarding questions of 
civil law, the opinions being collected in Ket. 55a. 
Rabina, the last amora of the Academy of Sura, 
lived at Matah Mehasya (see Yoma 86a; Kid. 33a; 
B. K., end). The Talmud refers to the destruction 
of Matah Мераѕуа (Shab. 11а), but in post-Talmudic 
times the town lent its name to the Academy of 
Sura, as stated above. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner, Beiträge zur Geographie und 
Ethnographie Babylonicns, p. 45, Berlin, 1883; І. H. Hirsch- 
ensohn, Sheba’ Holcmot, pp. 162 ct. Seq. 177, Lemberg, 1888 ; 

im, ii. 543 et seq. 

W. В. 


I. Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishoni 
8. 8. 

MATALON, JACOB BEN SOLOMON : 
Turkish rabbinical scholar; lived at Salonica in the 
sixteenth century. According to De Rossi (* Dizio- 
nario,” i. 185) the name “Matalon” is the Hebrew 





equivalent of “one of Toulon,” but Zunz (see Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 1241) derives it from 
« Mataloni,” the name of an Italian town. In spite 
of his premature death Matalon wrote several works, 
two of which were published (Salonica, 1597): 
“She’erit Ya'akob," sermons, and “ Toledot Ya‘a- 
kob,” commentary on various haggadot in the Tal- 
mud and Midrashim. Ё 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 38a; Fürst, Bibl. 


Jud. ii, 384. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


MATALON, MORDECAI: Rabbi of Salonica 
in the sixteenth century; uncle of Jacob b. Solomon 
Matalon. Besides being a prominent Talmudist, 
Matalon was, according to his companion Samuel di 
Modena, who quotes him frequently in his responsa, 
well versed in secular sciences (Responsa on Hoshen 
Mishpat, No. 40). He is quoted also by Isaac 
Adarbi in his * Dibre Ribot” (Nos. 217, 826) Mata- 
Jon was the author of responsa inserted in the 
“Mishpete Shemuel” of Samuel Kala‘i (Venice, 
1599). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 38a, 40a, b; 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 884. 
8. М. SEL. 


MATATRON. See METATRON. 

MATER SYNAGOGUE. See PATER SYNA- 
GOGUE. 

MATHEMATICS: The science that treats of 
the measurement of quantities and the ascertain- 
ment of their properties and relations. The neces- 
sity of studying astronomy for calendric purposes 
caused the ancient Hebrews to cultivate various 
branches of mathematics, especially arithmetic and 
geometry, applications of which are frequent in the 
Mishnah and Talmud. With regard to arithmetic 
there occur the four rules, in both whole numbers 
and fractions; even the decimal system is alluded 
to by Rabba, who says that the Persians called the 
number 10 “опе? (Ber. 60a). As to geometry, the 
treatises ‘Erubin, Kelim, Ohalot, etc., contain many 
applications of planometry and stereometry. The 
terms “bigon,” “irigon,” * tetragon,” and “ penta- 
gon? are found several times in the Talmud, both in 
their geometrical sense, signifying a figure of two, 
throe, four, or five angles, and in their arithmetical 
sense, expressing the numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5. As 
carly as Ше forty-ninth “middot” of R. Nathan 34 to 
1 is given аз the relation between the circumference 
and the diameter of a circle. The names which oc- 
cur often in the Talmud in connection with mathe- 
matical propositions are Gamaliel, Joshua, Judah, 
and Samuel. 

Still, however rapid may have been the spread of 
mathematical knowledge among the Jews in the 
Talmudic times, no work on that science is known 

to have existed in Jéwish literature 

‘‘Mishnat prior to the Judao-Arabie period, to 

Middot." which belongs probably the * Mish- 

nat Middot," the oldest mathematical 

workin Hebrew known. According to Steinschnei- 

der, who first published it (Berlin, 1864), it is an 

imperfect endeavor to propound the elements of 
geometry. 

With the expansion of the Greco-Arabic philoso- 
phy the Jews began to take part in the development 
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of mathematics, which was regarded as a science 
introductory to philosophy. It was divided by the 
Arabian school into seven “discipline ”; namely, 
arithmetic (natn n), algebra (awna т), geom- 
etry (90727 'n or AION n), astronomy (nnn т), 
astrology (vpn T), optics (msan T) and music 
(mor. Of these only algebra and geometry are 
treated at length in this article, the others being 

dealt with under their respective names, А 
With the exception of the above- mentioned 
“ Mishnat Middot,” no work on algebra or geometry 
is known to have been written in Hebrew before the 
twelfth century; the few writings composed by 
Jews in these branches of mathematics, which in 
the Middle Ages were neglected in favor of astron- 
omy and astrology, were in Arabic. The oldest 
Jewish writer on mathematics in its strict sense was 
the renowned astrologer Mashallah (more correctly 
Ma Sha Aliah), who flourished at the end of the 
eighth century and at the beginning of the ninth. 
À contemporary of his, Abu Othman 


Arabic Sahl ibn Bishr ibn Habib ibn Hani, 
Jewish was the author of a work on algebra 
Mathema- entitled “Al-Jabar wal-Mukabalah.” 
ticians. Another work on algebra, bearing the 


same title, and a commentary on the 
“Elements” of Euclid, were written about the 
same time by a Jewish convert to Islam, Sind ben 
“АН. To the same period belongs Sahl Rabban al- 
Tabari, who was considered one of the greatest 
Seometers of his time. Among the writers of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries mention should bo 
made of Bishr ben Phinehas ben Shu'aib and Jacob 
ben Nissim of Kairwan, the latter of whom wrote, 
under the title “Hisab al-Ghubar” (Hebr. pawn 
PINN), a work on Indian mathematics. In the twelfth 
century works on algebra and geometry began to 
appearin Hebrew, mainly as translations from the 
Arabic. 

The first known Hebrew writer on geometry was 
Abraham bar Hiyya ha-Nasi, who expounded its 
elements in a work entitled * Hibbur ha-Meshihah 
weha-Tishboret.” This work, which probably 
formed a part of his encyclopedia “Yesode ha- 
Tebunah we-Migdai ha-Emunah,” was edited by 
Steinschneider in the publications of the Mekize 
Nirdamim Society (1895, vol. Xi) A Latin transla- 
tion of Abraham bar Iiyya's work was made about 
1136 by Plato of Tivoli. Another prominent wri- 
ter on geometry in that century was Samuel ibn 
‘Abbas, who, at the request of Sultan Abu al-Fath 
Shah Ghazzi, composed in Arabic a work on the 
difticulties encountered by the geometer. As a 
translator of astronomical and mathematical works 
from the Arabic into Latin, in the same century, the 
Jewish convert known by the name of Johannes 


Hispalensis was distinguished. An English Jew is 
said to have written in Latin. in 1199, a work on 


mathematics under the title “Mathematica Rudi- 
menta Queedam.” 

The thirteenth century was especially rich in 
mathematical productions. The writings of the 
Greek and Arabian mathematicians were translated 
into Hebrew and commented upon. Judah ben 
Samuel Cohen of "Toledo (1238), in his encyclo- 
pedia—written originally in Arabic and translated 





by himself iuto Hebrew under the title “ Midrash 
ha-Hokmah ”—gives extracts from the “Elements” 
of Euclid. In 1278 Euclid’s entire 
In the work was translated from the A rabic, 
Thirteenth probably by Moses ibn Tibbon. An- 
Century. other translation, entitled “ Yesodot,” 
or * Shorashim," and including Hypsi- 
cle's books, is supposed to have been mide by Jacob 
ben Machir. Commentaries upon it by Arabian 
mathematicians, such as Al-Farabi and Ibn Hai tham, 
were also rendered into Hebrew, probably by Ka- 
lonymus ben Kolonymus, who, according to the 
commentary of Simplicius, had translated Book xiv. 
and Ibn Haitham's commentary on the introduction 
to Book x. Among the other commentaries on the 
“Elements” still extant in manuscript in various 
European libraries are those by a pupil of Jacob 
ben Machir; by Abba Mari on the introduction to 
Book i; by Levi ben Gershon on the propositions 
of Booksi., iii., iv., and v.; by Abraham ben Solo- 
mon Yarhi; and, according to Joseph Delmedigo, 
by Elijah Mizrahi. Euclid’s * Data” was rendered 
into Hebrew, from the Arabic version of Hunain 
ibn Ishak, by Jacob ben Machir, under the title 
“Sefer ha-Mattanah.” Three new translations were 
made between 1775 and 1875. Euclid's works were 
published first by Abraham ben Joseph Minz, with 
annotations by Meir of Fürth, under the title 
* Reshit Limmudim hu Sefer Iklides ” (Berlin, 1795). 
Five years later a new translation of the first six 
books of the “Elements” was published by Baruch 
Schick (The Hague, 1780). In 1875 а new translation 
of Books xi. and xii. was published at Jitomir. 
Jacob ben Machir, in the thirteenth century, 
translated from the Arabic the work on Spherical 
figures of the Alexandrian mathema- 
Transla-  tician Menelaus. Kalonymus ben Ka- 
tions from lonymus twice translated tlie works 
the Arabic. of Archimedes on conoids and Sphe- 
roids and on the measure of the circle 
under the titles * Be-Kaddur ube-Iztawwonot " and 
"Sefer Arkimedes be-Meshihat ha-‘Iggulah.” He 
made the following translations also: “Sefer Me- 
shalim be-Tishboret,” on algebraic propositions; 
“Sefer ha-Temunah ha-Hittukit"; a work on geom- 
etry by Thabit ibn Кита entitled “Al-Shakl al- 
Katta”: “Maamar be-Iztawwonot webe-Hiddu- 
dim,” a treatise on cylinders and cones by Abu 
al-Kasim Asbagh or Asba‘ ben Mohammed. In 
the fifteenth century Jewish literature was enriched 
with several important works on algebra and geom- 
etry. Mordecai Comtino, teacher of the rabbi and 
mathematician Elijah Mizrahi, wrote a treatise, in 
two parts, on arithmetic and algebra, in which he 
followed partly the Greek and Latin authors, partly 
the Mohammedan; he also annotated the “Ele- 


ments." Elijah Mizrabi wrote on arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry under the title “ Meleket ha-Mis- 


par." Mordecai ben Abraham Finzi translated from 
the Latin, under the title * Tahbulat ha-Mispar,” : 
work on algebra by Abu Kamil Shuja‘, and a work 
on geometry under the title * Hokmat ha-Medidah.” 

The most prominent representative of mathemat- 
ical knowledge among the Jews in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was the historian David Gans, who wrote three 
works on mathematics—* Ma'or ha-Katan,” * Mi gdal 
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Dawid,” and “ Prozdor.” Among the mathemati- 
cians of the seventeenth century the most renowned 
was Joseph Delmedigo, who in his “ Bosmat Bat 
Shelomoh” gives a survey of geometry und devotes 
several chapters of his * Ma‘yan Gannim” to 
trigonometry and algebra. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the most noted mathematician among the Jews 
was Elijah Wilna, who wrote a work containing 

treatises on trigonometry, geometry, 


Elijah and some principles of astronomy and 
Wilna. algebra. The following is a list of all 


the Hebrew works on algebra, geom- 
etry, and arithmetic published up to the last years 
of the nineteenth century: 


DTN, a new translation of Euclid, by Baruch Schick. The 
Hague, 1780. 

pvp, on Books хі. and xii. of the “Elements,” by David 
Friesenhausen. Jitomir, 1575. 

ay, containing, among other scientifc dissertations, treatises 
on arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, by Joseph 
Delmedigo. Amsterdam, 1629. 

yy upon. arithmetic, in Judzeo-German, by Faibus Hur- 
witz. Amsterdam, 1791. 

Dien ху, on the geometrical propositions found in the Tal- 
mud, by Tobias Hurwitz. Prague, 1807. 

ansas man, arithmetic, according to Elijah Mizrahi and non- 
Jewish sources, by Abraham Niederländer. Prague (1609?). 

paznnoczUs arithmetie, by Jehiel Michael Epstein. Wilna, 
18:6. 

aspan проп, arithmetic, by Moses Hayyim Eisenstadt. Dy- 
hernfurth, 1712. 

^-D2n non, arithmetic and algebra, by Nahman Hirsch Lin- 
der of Dubno. Warsaw, 1855. 

casa noon arithmetie, translated from the French by 
Jacob Kiehenbaum. Warsaw. 1857. 

pasar noT, arithmetic, in Judæo-German, by Aryeh Lób 
Sbames. Amsterdam, 1690. 

opsyn myr, geometry, by Gabriel Judah Liehtenfeld. 
Warsaw, 1805. 

pow тох, containing, among other things, geometrical propo- 
sitions, by Baruch Schick. Berlin, 1777. 

agen nep. on the various branches of mathematies, by 
Hayyim Zelig Slonimski. Jitomir, 1865. 

pasan охоо, algebra, by David Friesenhausen. Berlin, 1797 
(Zolkiey, 1835). _ 

oSsainn min, logarithms, by David Friesenhausen. Kö- 
nigsberg, 1851. 

pasan nas, arithmetie, by Letableau. 
1875). 

San nip, proofs on the eleventh proposition of Euclid, by 
David Friesenhausen. Vienna, 1820. 

paena nos 7, arithmetic, by Moses Samuel Neumann. Vi- 
enna, 1831. 

niwan DON з, arithmetic and algebra, by Elijah ben Gershon 
of Pintschow, Zolkiev, 1740. 

эзлә nsNxor, in two volumes: the first, entitled раст 77у, 
deals With arithmetic and the elements of algebra; the second, 
учо хууд, treats of geometry, by Gershon Elias. Berlin, 1765 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1765; Ostrog, 1806). 

АРГО гомер, arithmetic. in Judæo-German, by Goldenberg. 
Berdychev, 1823 (Sdilkov, 1834). 

пото nowbr, arithmetic and algebra, in Hebrew and Jud:zeo- 
German, by Moses Zerah Fidlitz. Prague, 1775. (In Hebrew 
only, Zolkiev, 1837, 1845.) 

wana ran naron, on all branches of mathematies, in three 


volumes, by Shalom Blenker. Berdychev. 1821. 

aapon nasba, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, by Elijah 
Mizrahi. Constantinople, 1531. 

awana gaps плоо, algebra, by Asher Anshel Worms. Of- 
fenbach, 1722. 

гулал mwn, on geometry. edited by Steinschneider. Berlin, 
1864, (With a German translation and notes by Hermann Scha- 
pira, Leipsic, 1880.) 

top mwa, geometry and trigonometry, by Simeon Waltseh. 
Berlin, 1786. 
ind any, arithmetic, by Menahem Zion Porto. Venice, 





Warsaw, 1868 (ib. 





mao pig, on the mathematical propositions found in the 
Talmud, by Jacob Kopel. Cracow, 1598 (Amsterdain, 1710). 

n22n9 minnp je, dissertations on geometry, by Kopel Sha- 
cherles. Vienna, 1814. 

mova may, criticisms on the mathematical works of Hayyim 
Zelig Slonimski, by Gabriel Judah Lichtenfeld. Warsaw, 1574. 

my nass, arithmetic and algebra, by Joseph Schliffers. 
Wilna-Grodno, 1827. 

non пор. trigonometry, by Baruch Schick. Prague, 1784. 

navn nasba asp, arithmetic. Wilna, 1580. 

omza mex, a commentary on the "Elements," by Abra- 
ham Joseph Minz. Berlin, 1775. 

gp c»as,on the calendar, and on arithmetic and geome- 
try, by Elijah Hechini. Warsaw, 1863. 

Any 1223 D'5D о>, logarithms, by Rabinowitsch. St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1872. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Россепаогт, Handwórterb. i. 458; Zucker" 
mann, Das Mathematische im Talmud, in Jahresbericht 
der Frankelschen Stiftung, 15:8; Eduard Mahler, Die Irra- 
tionalitüten der Rabbinen, in Zeitschrift für Mathematik, 
1884; idem, Zur Talmudischen Mathematik, ib. 1886 : Gur- 
land, Calendar. vi. 112-118; Steinsehneider, Jewish. Litera- 
ture, passim ; idem, in Вірі iotheca Mathematica, 1890; idem, 
Hebr. Серет idem, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden. 
T: I. Bn. 


— —Modern: The number of mathematicians of 
Jewish origin in the nineteenth century is so great 
that a detailed list of all could hardly be given 
here. As there are, moreover, no data regarding 
the lives of the French, English, and Russian 
mathematicians the biographer frequently would 
be obliged to resort to conjecture. For example, it 
is believed that Lobatschewski, one of the discov- 
erers of absolute geometry (pangeometry), was the 
son of Jewish parents, since his father, a native of 
Poland, is known to have been converted to the 
Orthodox Greek Church, and conversion from Ca- 
tholicism is not likely. Similarly, the ancestry of 
the great astronomer Friedrich Bessel calls for in- 
vestigation. 

The following German mathematicians may be 
mentioned: M. Abraham (mathematical theory of 
electricity); Aronhold; Borchardt (algebra; editor 
of Crelles’ “Journal für die Reine und Angewandte 
Mathematik"); Georg Cantor (author of the theory 
of transfinite numbers); Moritz Cantor (history of 
mathematics); Eisenstein; Fuchs; Gordan (basal 
principles of the theory of invariants); Hensel (con- 
tinued Kronecker’s investigations); Hurwitz (author 
of prominent works in various branches of mathe- 
matics); Hamburger (differential equations); Hirsch 
Meyer (source for all modern collections of elemen- 
tary examples; properties of symmetrical functions) ; 
Jacobi; Jolles (geometry); König (algebra); Konigs- 
berger (transformation of hyperelliptical functions; 
biography of Helmholtz); Kronecker; Landau (the- 
ory of numbers); Landsberg (algebraic [Abel’s] 
functions); Lipschitz (prominent in all departments 
of pure and applied mathematics); London (geom- 
etry); Minkowski (foremost living [1904] authority 
on the theory of numbers); Noether (algebra and 


Abel's functions): Pasch (critique of the principles 
of mathematics; important geometrical investiga- 


tions on complexes); Pringsheim (modern theory of 
functions); Rosanes (geometrical transformation and 
apolarity); Rosenhain; Saalschütz (convergence; 
applied mathematics); Schlesinger (comprehensive 
text-book, and original investigations on differen- 
tial equations); Schónflies (geometry); Schwarz- 
schild (director of the observatory at Göttingen; 
mathematical astronomy); Wülsch (theory of in- 
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variants); Weingarten (foremost living authority 
on the theory of surfaces); Wolfskehl (theory of 
numbers). 

Of Italian mathematicians the following aro the 
most important, their chief distinction bcing won 
in analytic and synthetic geometry: Castelnuovo, 
Enriquez, Fano, Jung, Beppo Levi, Levi-Cività, 
Loria, Segre, Volterra (mathematical physics), 

The most prominent Russian mathematicians are 
Schapiro (cofunctions; algebraic i'eration) and Slo- 
nimski (inventor of a well-known counting-machine 
and editor of Jewish calendars). 

Of the Jewish mathematicians of France those who 
have gained especial prominence are: Hadamard 
(Hadamard’s theorem); Halphen (reduction of linear 
equations to integrable form [obtained a prize from 
the French Academy]; spatial curves fobtained a 
prize from the Berlin Academy]; compare Stieltjes’ 
biography of him in Halphen’s “Traité des Fonc- 
tions Elliptiques," vol. iii); Maurice Lévi (mathe- 
matical physics; president of the Institute). 

The most noteworthy English mathematician is 


James Joseph SYLVESTER. 
J. S. G. 


MATHIAS OF CRACOW. See CALAHORA. 


MATRIARCHY : А system of society in which 
descent and property are traced solely through 
females. It has been suggested that tho promi- 
nence given to the mothers of kings in the Books of 
Kings and to the wives of the Patriarchs are survi- 
vals of this system. The fact that the tribes can be 
divided into tribes descended from Racheland tribes 
descended from Leah has also been urged in favor 
of this view, especially as the name “Rachel” means 
“ewe,” and the name “Leah” has been traced by 
Robertson Smith to a Semitic root meaning *ante- 
lope.” The view is thus dependent upon the theory 
that the early Israclites had a totemistic tribal Sys- 
tem (see Т'отЕмїзм). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Robertson Smith, Kinsh ip and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, especially p. 219. Cambridge, 1755 ; Jacobs, 

Studies in Biblical Arehwology, London, 1591. 


А. J. 
MATTANIAH. See Zepexran. 


MATTATHIAS MACCABEUS: The origi- 
nator of the Maccabean rebellion. His genealogy is 
given as follows in the First Book of Maccabees, the 
most authentic source: * Mattathias, the son of John, 
the son of Simeon, a priest of the sons of Joiarib, from 
Jerusalem; and he dwelt at Modin” (I Mace. ii. 1). 
Josephus (* Ant.” xii. 6, § 1) traces the genealogy 
back for one generation further, mentioning Asa- 
moneus (= Hasmonteus) after Simon. Butthis Has- 
monzus should not be considered as Mattathias’ 
great-grandfather, but merely as a distant ancestor 
of the whole house, since only so isit comprehensible 
why both Greek and rabbinical sources of the follow- 
ing period call the whole house that of the Hasmone- 
ans. The fact, moreover, that the names John and 
Simeon recur in the family in the very next genera- 
tion after Mattathias, while the name * Ilasmonzus ” 
is not found in historie times, is a proof that the 
first bearer of this name belongs to antiquity. 

The rabbinical sources have a different account. 
In the Seder ‘Olam Zuta, which, it is true, is not very 





rm 
reliable, Mattathias is given as the direct son of 
Hasmonai; and elsewhere also Hasmonai appears 

as a historic person who is very much 


Distin- in evidence. Thus, in Soferim xx. 
guished 8 occurs the reading: “ Mattithiah, 
from son of Johanan the high priest, and 
Hasmonai. Hasmonai and his sons." The con- 


junction “and” must originally have 
stood also in the liturgical formula fixed for the 
Ilanukkah feast, so that Mattathias and Hasmonai 
are to be regarded as two independent heroes who 
lived in the same period and who were probably 
relatives. In the Talmud, Hasmonai is even men- 
tioned before Mattathias (Meg. 11a). A midrash to 
Deut. xxxiii. 11, quoted by Rashi, mentions tho 
children of Hasmonai, among them Eleazar; as does 
also Jellinek * B. Н.” vi. 2. Hasmonai thus appears 
in these passages in the place of Mattathias. 

The rabbinical sources never mention all of Mat- 
tathias’ sons together, but only one at a time, some- 
times Eleazar (who, according to most of the authen- 
tic sources, took only a subordinate part), sometimes 
John (who also is unimportant in the books of the 
Maccabees and in Josephus), and sometimes Judas. 
The First Book of Maccabees and Josephus enu- 
merate the sons of Mattathias as follows: John 
Gaddis or Caddis (Johanan Gadi) Simon Thassi, 
Judas Maccabeus, Eleazar Avaran, and Jonathan 
Apphus. The Aramaic-sounding cognomens, which 
have not been fully explained, were probably given 
them by their father, with reference to contemporary 
events or to the respective characters of the sons 
themselves. The Second Book of Maccabees men- 
tions still another brother, between Sinion and Jona- 
than, called Joseph; but that is probably only a 
corrupt reading for * Johanan.? 

Mattathins belonged to the priestly tribe of Joia- 
rib (comp. I Chron. xxiv. 7); the name is badly pre- 
served in Josephus. From the statement that he 
was from Jerusalem, but resided in Modin, it is cor- 
tain that he actually officiated in Jerusalem. The 
rabbinical sources which make him high priest are 
mistaken. Mattathias was already old when the 
religious persecution under Antiochus Epiphancs 
broke out. The king’s soldiers under Apelles, who 
is mentioned by Josephus but not 
in the Book of Maccabees, came to 
Modin, asmall city in Judea. They set 
up an aitar to the heathen god, and 
ordered Mattathias, as the most influ- 
ential citizen, whose example would be followed, to 
sacrifice in accordance with the king's command. 
But Mattathias said: “Though all the nations that 
are under the king’s dominion obey him, . . . yet 
will Т, and my sons, and my brethren, walk in the 
covenant of our fathers" (I Macc. ii. 19-20). And 
when a certain Jow wasabout to obey the command, 
Mattathias, who was filled with holy wrath, killed 
the offender and destroyed the altar, while his sons 
cut down the king's officer. Thereupon Mattathias 
called out: “Whoever is zealous for the Law, and 
maintaineth the covenant, let him follow me.” His 
countrymen, abandoning all their possessions, fol- 
lowed him and hid in the mountains and desert places. 
Others, who had hidden themselves before, joined 
them. When Mattathias learned that the pious ones 
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would rather be cut down by the king’s soldiers 

than defend themselves on the Sabbath he com- 

manded them to fight, when necessary, on that day. 

This practise, says Josephus, was continued in later 

days. It is evident from this that Mattathias had 

authority in religious matters also. 

From his hiding-place he scoured the neighboring 
districts of Judea, drove out small bands of the 
king’s troops, p unished the renegade Jews, destroyed 
the heathen temples and altars, and brought chil- 
dren, who through fear had not been circumcised, 
into the covenant of Abraham. Josephus, whose 
account otherwise agrees with that of I Maccabees, 
differs from it in stating that Mattathias reigned 
one year and then became ill. Also in “В. J.” (i. 1, 
$8) Josephus speaks of Mattathiasasa prince chosen 
by the people. According to both authorities, Mat- 
tathias before his death urged his sons and the peo- 
ple to continue steadfast in the defeuse of their an- 
cestral religion. Of his sons he designated Simon 
as counselor and Judah as general. He died in 146 
of the Seleucid era (166 1.c.), and was buried in 
Modin, amid the lamentations of all Israel. Niese 
has tried to prove from the fact that Mattathias docs 
not appear in the Second Book of Maccabees that 
he neverexisted. This has been refuted by Schürer 
and Wellhausen. The importance of Mattathias is 
attested by the fact that rabbinical tradition men- 
tions his name and even puts it in the Hanukkah 
prayer, The name Mattathias recurs in the person 
of his grandson, a son of Simon (I Mace. xvi. 14). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. ii.? 322-825: Niese, Kritik der 

Beiden Makkabtierbiicher, pp. 44-47 (reprint from Hermes, 

1900, vol. xxxv.); Schiirer, Gesch. За ed., i. 202: Wellhausen, 

T. J. G. 4th ed.. p. 257, note 1, Berlin, 1901 : Krauss, in R. E. 

J. . 215. For the sources of Josephus see Büchler, ib. 
xxxiv. 69-76. 

в. S. Kn. 

MATTATHIAS B. SIMON: Son of the Has- 
monean prince Simon, whom he accompanied on his 
last journey, together with his brother Judah and 
his mother. Simon, with his sons, was invited by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy to a banquet in the fortress of 
Docus, near Jericho, where he was murdered, his sons 
being first put in fetters and then killed. The ac- 
counts in I Maccabees and in Josephus do not agree 
as to whether Mattathias was slain at the same time 
as his father, or later; Josephus, however, probably 
reports the affair more correctly, as he refers also to 
other sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I Macc. xvi. 16; Josephus, Ant. xiii. 8, 81; 
idem. B. J. i. 2, 831 C. Werner, Johann Hyrkan, p. 10, note 
22, Wernigerode, 1877; Gratz, Gesch. iii. 67 et seq. 

G. | M. K. 

MATTERSDORF,JOABBEN J EREMIAH: 
Hungarian rabbi; died about 1807. "Through the 
influence of Aaron Chorin, a disciple of his father, 
he became rabbi of Deutschkreuz, near Mattersdorf, 
Hungary. He wrote “Hen Tob” (Zolkiev, 1806), 
commentary on a part of the code Eben ha-‘Ezer, 
to which is added “Zebed Tob,” on the same code, 
by his son-in-law Isaac (Hisik) ben Lippmann 
Fränkel. Joab wrote also: “Sha‘are Binah," no- 
velle to Isaac ben Reuben Alfasi's *Sha'are She- 
bu'ot," Vienna, 1792. Like Joseph Caro, Marcus 
Benedict, and others, Mattersdorf mistook this Isaac 
ben Reuben for a grandson of Isaac Alfasi (sce Jw. 
Encyo. i. 877, 8.0. ALFASI, Isaac BEN REUBEN). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 194; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 334: Low, Gesammelte Schriften, ii. 291; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 5824; Zunz, in Geiger's Wiss. 
Zeit. Tüd. Theol. iii. 57. 

D. S. Мах. 

MATTHAI (SIMEON), ADAM RUDOLF 
GEORG: German convert to Christianity ; born at 
Fürth 1715; died at Nuremberg 1779. After having 
studied Talmud at Prague under his father, Jaidel, 
who was lecturer on Talmud in the bet la-midrash, 
Matthiü, whose name was then Simeon, returned 
to his native town. There he was appointed teacher 
in the Jewish high school and afterward lecturer in 
the bet ha-midrash. In April, 1748, Matthii an- 
nounced to the clergy of Firth his intention of em- 
bracing Christianity, and on their advice he went to 
Nuremberg, where he was baptized on Sept. 20 of 
the same year, and where he was afterward ap- 
pointed sacristan of the Dominican Church. 

Maithüi wrote several works in German which, 
according to his admirers, were a defense of Chris- 
tianity against the attacks of the Jews, but in real- 
ity were attacks on Judaism. It must be admitted, 
however, that he displayed in his writings a wide 
knowledge of rabbinical literature. 

The following is a list of his works in their chron- 
ological order; with one exception they were pub- 
lished at Nuremberg: 

Beschreibung des Jiidischen Sabbats. 1750. 


Die Verderbniss des Heutigen Judenthums. 1752.. 
Beschreibung des Jüdischen Neujahrsfestes. 1755. 


Beschreibung des Jüdischen Purimfestes. 1758. 
Beschreibung des Jiidischen Jom Kippur. 1760. 
Sammlung Talmudischer Lehrsitze. Schwabach, 1763. 


Abhandlung von der Yerleumdung. 1765. 

Sendschreiben an Rabbi Peloni aus der Stadt Lo-Theda. 1766. 

Erneuerung des Taufbundes. 1768. 

Kurzcefasste Talmudische Lehrsátze ven der Nothwendigkeit 
Sich in den Ehestand zu Begeben. N.d. 

Beweis von der Uebereinstimmung der Alten Israelitischen 
Kabbala mit der Lehre des Apostels Paulus. N.d. 

Beweisgründe von der Uebereinstimmung der Altjüdisehen 
Lehre mit der Lehre der Christen. 1770. 

Christlich Gesinnte Erklärung der Kabbalisten Ueber das 
Wohelied. 1776. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De le Roi, Juden-Mission, i. 398; First, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 335. 
G. M. SEL. 


MATTHEW. Sec NEW TESTAMENT. 


MATTHIAS BEN MARGALOT: Associated 
with Judah ben Zippori in the instigation of an up- 
rising against Herod the Great (Josephus, * Ant.” 
xvii. 6, § 2; idem, “B. J.” i. 83, 8 2). See JUDAH 
BEN ZIPPORI. : 

S. S. Kn. 

MATTHIAS BEN THEOPHILUS: Name of 
two high priests. 1. The successor of Simon ben 
Boethus, and, unlike the other high priests ap- 
pointed by Herod, who were foreigners, a native of 
Jerusalem (Josephus, “ Ant.” xvii. 4, $2) On the 
eve of a Day of Atonement—for the priest the most 
important time in the year—he had become ritually 
unclean, and consequently was unable to perform 
the duties of his office, which were discharged in- 
stead by his kinsman Joseph ben Ellem (“ Ant.” 
xvii. 6, 8 4. This occurrence is mentioned in the 
Talmud (Tosef., Yoma, i. 4; Yoma 19b; Yer. Yoma 
88d), although the name of Matthias ben "Theophilus 
isomitted. His deposition, however, was not due 
to this cause, but to the fact that he was supposed 
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to have been implicated in the insurrection when the 

golden eagle was pulled down from the gate of the 

Temple (see Jupan BEN Zrevorn. His tenure of 

oflice lasted only one or two years (5-4 в.о.). 

2. A descendant, apparently, of the preceding, 
and the last high priest but one. He was in oftice 
in 65 c. E., when the war against the Romans broke 
out (Josephus, ^ Ant." xx. 9, 87). During the troub- 
les in Jerusalem which preceded the siege by 
Titus (* B. J.” iv. 8, 8 7) he was deposed, since he, 
like the other aristocrats, belonged to the peace 
party, one of his sons having even sought refuge 
with the Romans. Matthias was put to death asa 
dangerous character by the very Simon ben Gioras 
whom he had invited to Jerusalem to subdue the 
revolutionists (*D. J.” vi. 2, & 9). According to 
Grütz, it is he who is referred to in а Talmudic 
story which relates that once, on a Day of Аїопе- 
ment, a high priest remained in the Holy of Holies 
a longer time than usual praying for the Sanc- 
tuary, which was in danger of destruction by the 
Zealots (Tosef., Yoma, ii. 5; Yoma 58b; Yer. 
Yoma 42e). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Derenbourg, Histoire de la. Palestine, p. 160 ; 
Gratz, in Monatssehrift, 1881. pp. 51 et seq.: Grütz, Gesch. 
dth ed.. iii. 737, 750; Sehürer, Gesch. ii. 217-220. 

8. S. Kr. 

MATTITHIAH B. HERESH: Roman tanna 
of the second century; born in Judea; probably a 
pupil of R. Ishmael, and certainly a contemporary 
and friend of his pupils R. Josiah and R. Jonathan. 
After his ordination Mattithiah went to Rome, ap- 
parently on account of the persecution by Hadrian; 
there he founded a school and a Jewish court which 
soon became prominent. Ilalakie sentences by him 
have been preserved which show his desire to 
make the Sabbath laws less rigorous in so far as 
their fulfilment by the sick was concerned. He 
seems, however, to have devoted himself chiefly 
to the Haggadah; a number of his homiletic sen- 
tences, especially to Exodus, are extant. Пе has a 
maxim in the Pirke Abot: “Meet each man with 
friendly greeting; be the tail among lions rather 
than the head among foxes” (iv. 15). Не associated 
with the Palestinian scholars who visited Rome and 
sought instruction from them—from R. Simeon b. 
Yohai and R. Eleazar b. Jose, for instance. A later 
legend in the Midrash Abkir represents him as vic- 
toriously resisting a temptation placed in his path 
by Satan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 130 et seq.; 
Gritz, Gesch. За ed., iv. 285; Bacher, Ay. Tan. i. 355 et seq.: 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 110 ct 
seq. 


ES I E. 


MATTITHIAH В. ISAAC OF CHINON 
ODP): French scholar of the end of the thirteenth 
century. He wasa pupil of R. Perez of Corbeil and 
a contemporary of Mordecai b. Hillel, martyred at 
Nuremberg in 1298. Не is sometimes wrongly iden- 
tified with Mattithiah, the teacher of Eliezer h, Joel 
ha-Levi. author of the ritual work * Abi Asaf,” who 
lived at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 


BIBLIOGR ity: Mordecai, Moted Katan, No. 936; idem, Ketu- 
Dot. v., Nos. 184, 290; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 58]. 


E. C. S. K. 











MATTITHIAH B. JOSEPH THE PRO- 
VENÇAL (07209170): Chief rabbi of Paris and of 
France from 1360 to 1385; son of Joseph b. Johanan 
of Treves, rabbi of Marseilles ; pupil of Perez b. 
Isaac ha-Kohen and of Nissim b. Reuben of Gerona. 
In 1360 King Charles V. appointed him chief rabbi of 
the community of Paris and of all the newly organ- 
ized communities of France, exempting him and 
Manecier of Vesoul from wearing the Jewish badge. 
Mattithiah founded a rabbinical school at Paris 
which soon attracted many pupils, cight of whom 
were called to various communities. He is proba- 
bly identical with Mattithiah Treves (YADA, the 
author of MS. No. 676, folio 147, containing a re- 
Sponsum, in the Paris Bibliothèque Nationale) and 
with Mattithiah “the Frank” ONDIS; author of a 
methodological treatise on the Talmud). Isaac ben 
Sheshet (Responsa, No. 271) applies to him the title 
of “Eben Bohan ” (“touchstone 7), а term which has 
been held to imply that he composed a work bearin 
this name (Shabbethai Bass, “Sifte Yeshenim," x., 
No.9) Zunz (* Literaturgesch.”) mentions a litur- 
gical poet by the name of Mattithiah b. Joseph “the 
administrator " (“ha-parnes”), but this latter epithet 
can apply neither to Mattithiah b. Joseph nor to 
his father. à 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, Jahrbücher, i. 93; Carmoly, in Arch. 
Isr. 1856, p. 261; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 582-583 ; Léon 
Kahn, Les Juifs d Paris, p.26; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 9; Ordon- 
nances des Roys de France, v. 498; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 190, 193. 

5. 5. К. 


МАТТІТНІАН KARTIN (known also as 
Ibn Harton): Scholar of the fourteenth century. 
He translated into Hebrew verse the “Moreh N ebu- 
kim” of Maimonides in 1368 (comp. Wolf, “Bibl. 
Hebr.” i., No. 1682). His work seems to have been 
lost, unless this Mattithiah is identical with Matti- 
thiah b. Shabbethai of Monte Politiano, a work of 
whose, in verse, is found in the library of the Vati- 
can (No. 258). Steinschneider, after having declared 
(“Cat. Bodl.” col. 1897) that Mattithiah versified the 
“Moreh Nebukim,” says, in his “Jewish Literature” 
(p. 147), that his work is a commentary, in Hebrew 
verse, onthe “Moreh.” Inthe Vatican Library (MS. 
No. 298) there isa poem of Mattithiah’s, entitled * Mo- 
bine “Ат,” which is an acrostic containing his name. 
Steinschneider thinks that this Mattithiah may be 
identified with the Italian liturgist called Mattithiah, 
whose three dirges are found in the library of Par- 
ma (MS. De Rossi No. 1205). Zunz (“ Literatur- 
gesch.” p. 579) supposes that the latter was a poet 
of the sixteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Hel. Uebers. p. 428, 
J. M. SEL. 


MATTITHIAH BEN MOSES BEN MAT- 
TITHIAH: Spanish Talmudist; lived toward the 
end of the fourteenth century and at the beginning 
of the fifteenth. He was a member of the Yizhari 
family of Narbonne. As he himself relates, his an- 
cestors on being banished from France (1306) settled 
together with other scholars in Catalonia and Ara- 
gon. According to Neubauer, Mattithiah is iden- 
tical with the rabbi of this name cited as one of 
those who took part in the disputation at Tortosa 
in 1418. 

Mattithiah was the author of the following 
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works; (1) “Derashot,” homilies on the Penta- 
teuch, no longer extant; (2) а commentary on Ps. 
exix. (Venice, 1546; partly translated into Latin by 
Philippe d Aquin, Paris, 1629); (8) а commentary on 
Pirke Abot, still extant in manuscript; (4) notes on 
Abraham ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 286); (5) 
a philosophical commentary on the Pentateuch, stil] 
extant in manuscript; (0) * Parashivyot,” homilies: 
(7) * Derashot,” no longer extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Loeb, in R. E. J. vii. 155, ix. 119; Neubauer, 


ib. 4; Steinschneider, ib. ix. 118; Renan-Neubauer, Les 
cains Juifs Frangais, p. 432. : 
I. Br. 


МАТТІТНІАН OF PARIS: Head of the 
Taimudic school of Paris in the eleventh century 
and doubtless identical with Mattithiah b. Moses, 
one of Rashi's pupils. He is occasionally called 
Mattithiah the Great. He corresponded with 
Samuel b. Meir (RaSH Ball), who names him among 
the “ancients” of Paris. 







RIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 226, 508; Mahzor 
Vitry, No. 280; Or Zarua’, i. 138b; Shibbole ha-Leket, iin 
Nos. 18, 185. Е 
к. C. S. К. 
MATURITY. бее MAJORITY. 


MATZEL, ASCHER: Hungarian soldier and 
philanthropist; born 1763 at Stampfen, Hungary; 
died Nov. 99, 1849. At the age of seventeen he en- 
tered the service of the Jewish hospitalin Vienna, of 
which he became the superintendent in 1799. Em- 
peror Joseph H. appointed him during the war 
with the Turks superintendent of the hospital in the 
fortress of Leopoldstadt, which position he later 
exchanged for that of director of the hospital of 
Semlin. The emperor bestowed on him many tokens 
of his appreciation, among others a diamond ring 
with the emperor's initials. 

After the close of the war Matzel returned to 
Vienna to resume charge of the Jewish hospital. 
In 1818 he received from Emperor Francis the gold 
medal of honor and from the Emperor of Russia the 
Order of Merit. In 1814 Matael became manager of 
the military magazine of munitions, and in 1830, 
during the cholera epidemic, he became chief of the 
board of health of the Rossau, a suburb of Vienna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jüdischer Plutarch, ii. 194-196. 





KM 

MAURICE, CHARLES: Theatrical director; 
born at Agen, France, May 29, 1805; died in Ham- 
burg Jan. 27, 1896. Maurice, who was of French 
descent, was educated in his native city, and until 
his twenty-second year, when he accompanied his 
father to Hamburg, was totally ignorant of the 
German language. Although unfamiliar with theat- 
neal matters, Maurice assumed charge of a minor 
playhouse in Hamburg in 1881 and proved so suc- 
cessful that, when the great fire of 1842 destroyed 
the structure, aid came to him from all quarters, and 
he was enabled to replace it with the present Thalia- 
theater, In 1847 he assumed the management of the 
Stadttheater also, relinquishing it. however, in 1854. 
From that time on Maurice’s energies were devoted 
to the Thaliatheater. which obtained world-wide 
‘ame under his direction. In 1985 he retired from 
ietive participation in its affairs, but in 1893 he was 





forced, by the death of his son and successor Gustav, 
to resume the management. Maurice celebrated in 
1881the fiftieth anniversary of his entry upon the 
theatrical field, and was the recipient of a series of 
remarkable felicitations. 

Maurice was not merely a clever manager from 
the commercial point of view, but also a student 
of human nature remarkable for his discernment of 
histrionie talent. It was Maurice who developed 
the immature talent of Bogumil Dawison and of 
Friederike Gossman, and encouraged Emil Thomas, 
Marie Barkany, Franz Wallner, and others, when 
their fame was still embryonic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Berühmte Israelilische Männer und 

Frauen, pp. 245-249. 


в. | Е. Мз. 


MAUROGONATO, ISACCO PESARO: Ital- 
ian legislator; born in Venice Nov. 26, 1817; died 
in Rome April 5, 1892. He was a member of a 
prominent family of Ferrara. His father, Israel 
Pesaro, removed to Venice on his marriage, and the 
son took the name of Maurogonato in addition to 
the family name in consequence of an inheritance 
left him by one of his mother's relatives. He stud- 
ied law, and afterward finance and political econ- 
omy. Maurogonato took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the Venetian revolution of 1848-49; on 
its outbreak he was elected to the assembly, and 
was later made minister of finance. He succeeded 
in supplying an empty treasury with funds for 
carrying on the war, and was Manin's and Tom- 
maseo's right hand. When the Austrians cxamined 
the municipal accounts after regaining possession of 
the city they found them absolutely correct. Gen- 
eral Gorskowski exclaimed in surprise, *I never 
could have believed the таѕсаПу Republicans were 
so honest!” On the collapse of the revolution Mau- 
rogonato was one of the forty excepted from the 
amnesty; with Manin and Tommasco he was com- 
pelled to leave the country. He went to the Ionian 
Islands, but in a few years was allowed to return to 
Italy and engage in business at Vicenza. 

In 1866 Maurogonato again entered public life as 
a member of the chamber. When in 1854 the rec- 
ognition of the loans made to the Venetian revolu- 
tionary government of 1848-49 was proposed in Par- 
liament, Maurogonato—who thought the proposition 
a just one, but did not feel that he could consci- 
entiously advocate it to his own gain—turned over 
his claims, before the discussion began, to the mu- 
nicipality of Venice. They brought about 16.000 
francs, and that sum became the foundation of à 
fund for furnishing annual subsidies to the veterans 
ofthe revolution. He became vice-president of ihe 
chamber aud was for à number of years a member 
of the general budget commission. The portfolio of 
finance was several times offered to him, Victor 
Emanuel even personally urging him to accept, but 
he steadily refused. On Oct. 27, 1890, King Hum- 
bert made him a senator. Both houses of Parlia- 
ment, the government, and the municipal councils 
of Venice and of Rome took official notice of his 
death, and King Humbert sent his condolences to 
his family. Imposing public funeral services were 
held at Rome and at Venice, in which latter city he 
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was buried. "Throughout his life Maurogonato was 
devoted to the interests of his coreligionists. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arch. fsr. 1892, pp. 156-157; R Vessillo Ts- 

raelitico, 1892, pp. 128-124. 

S. N. D. 

MAUSCHBERGER, LEOPOLD: Biblical 
Scholar of the eighteenth century. He was the au- 
thor of commentaries on the Pentateuch and the 
Earlier Prophets (Olmütz, 1757), and on the books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Tobit, Judith, etc. (20. 1758; 
Fürst, “Bibl. Jud.”). T. 


MAUTHNER, FRITZ: Austrian poet, novel- 
ist, and satirist; born in Horitz, Bohemia, Nov. 99, 
1849. Heattended the Piarist gymnasium in Prague 
and then ostensibly studied law at the university, 
though in reality he busied himself almost exclu- 
sively with philosophy and the history of art. He 
passed only the first state examination in jurispru- 
dence, after which he was occupied for a short time 
in a lawyer’s office in Prague. While there he pub- 
lished a collection of sonnets, under the title “Die 
Grosse Revolution? (1871), which almost brought 
upon him an indictment for treason. This was fol- 
lowed by “Anna” and several minor comedies, 
which were successfully produced. He then devoted 
himself exclusively to literature. After writing for 
а time for Prague publications, he removed, in 1876, 
to Berlin, where he wrote critical articles for various 
journals. Since 1895 he has written the dramatic 
articles for the “Berliner Tageblatt." Mauthner's 
works include: * Aus dem Miirchenbuch der Wahr- 
heit," satirical prose poems; “Nach Berühmten 
Mustern,” parodies (Stuttgart, 1879); “Der Neue 
Ahasver,” romance (Bern, 1881); “ Dilettanten Spie- 
gel. Travestie nach Horaz's Ars Poetica ” (20. 1883); 
“Credo ? (Berlin, 1886); “Der Letzte Deutsche von 
Blatna ” (00. 1886); * Von Keller zu Zola” (25. 1887); 
“Schmock, oder die Literarische Karriére der Ge- 
genwart," a satire (ib. 1888); “Quartett Fanfare” 
(1888); * Xantippe" (Dresden, 1889): * Der Pegasus, 
eine Trago-Komische Geschichte” (Dresden, 1889); 
*Der Villenhof?; three romances published col- 
lectively under the title of “Berlin W” (1890) ; 
" Bekentnisse einer Spiritistin: Hildegard Nilson ? 
(Berlin, 1891); *Hypatia," romance (Stuttgart, 
1899); * Der Geisterscher,” humorous romance (Ber- 
lin, 1894); * Kraft," * Die Bunte Reihe," and *Der 
Steinerne Riese.” romances (1896); * Die Bóhmische 
Handschrift? (1897); * Deitrüge zu einer Kritik der 
Sprache: Sprache und Psychologie" (Stuttgart, 
1901). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg. Das Geistige Berlin; Nord und 

Süd, May, 1901. 

8. N. D. 

MAUTHNER, JULIUS: Austrian chemist; 
born in Vicnna Sept. 26, 1852; educated at Vienna 
University (M.D. 1879), where he became privat- 
docent in experimental medical chemistry (1881) and 
assistant professor (June 8, 1885). He is a member 
of the Leopold and Caroline Academy of Naturalists 
and Chemists. He has published a number of 


scientific papers in the “Sitzungsberichte der Kaiser- | 


lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,” Liebig's 
“Annalen der Chemie," “Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft," * Zeitschrift für Biolo- 











gie," “Wiener Medicinische Blätter,” and else- 
where, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii. 328-329; 
Schmidt, Jahrb. der Gesammten Medicin. 


m N. D. 


MAUTHNER, LUDWIG: Austrian ophthal- 
mologist; born in Prague April 18, 1840; died in 
Vienna Oct. 20, 1894; educated at the University of 
Vienna (M.D, 1861). Не was admitted to the med- 
ical faculty of his alma mater as privat-docent in 
ophthalmology in 1864, and became professor in the 
University of Innsbruck in 1869. This position he 
resigned in 1877, returning with the title of professor 
to Vienna, where he again became privat-docent, 
In 1890 he was appointed assistant-chief physician 
in the eye dispensary; and four years later he was 
appointed professor. In 1899 a monument was 
erected in his honor in the “Arcaden” of Vienna 
University. 

Mauthner wrote many essays upon neuropathy 
and ophthalmology for the medical journals. Among 
his works may be mentioned: “ Die Bestimmung 
der Refractionsanomalien mit Hilfe des Augen- 
spiegels,” Vienna, 1867; “Lehrbuch der Ophthal- 
moskopie," 2d. 1868; “Recherches sur la Structure 
du Systéme Nerveux," Paris, 1868; * Die Optischen 
Fehler des Auges,” Vienna, 1872 (2d ed. 1876); “Die 
Syphilitischen Erkrankungen des Auges," in Zeissl’s 
* Lehrbuch der Augenheilkunde," 1878; * Die Sym- 
pathischen Augenleiden," Wiesbaden, 1879; “Dic 
Funktionsprüfung des Auges," i), 1880; * Gehirn und 
Auge," ib. 1881; *Die Lehre vom Glaukom," ib. 
1882; “Die Lehre von den Augenmuskeln," 2b. 1885 
(2d ed. 1889); “Die Nicht Nuclearen Augenmuskel- 
lühmungen," 2, 1886; “Diagnostik und Therapie 
der Augenmuskelliihmungen,” #0, 1889. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
8. F. T. H. 


MAUTNER, EDUARD: German author and 
journalist; born at Budapest Nov. 18, 1824; died in 
Baden, near Vienna, July 2, 1889. His father, who 
was a merchant in Budapest, died when Eduard was 
Seven years old, whereupon his mother, with her 
children, of whom Eduard was the oldest, removed 
to Vienna. There he attended the elementary school 
and the gymnasium. After attending lectures on 
philosophy at the University of Prague (1843), 
where he published several poems and a tale in 
Glaser's *Ost und West," he returned to Vienna, 
began the study of medicine, exchanged it for that 
of law, and then dropped law for literature, In 
1844 he removed to Leipsic, studied philosophy and 
ethics, and renewed friendships begun at Prague 
with Moritz Hartmann, Uffo Horn, and Alfred Meiss- 
ner. To Lewakts “Europa,” Herlosssohn’s * Ко- 
met," Kuranda's *Grenzboten," and Oettinger's 
“Charivari” Mautner contributed poems, tales, and 
critical and literary articles. all of which were well 
received by the critics. He returned to Vienna in 
the autumn of 1847. 

While visiting his mother in Triest, the revolution- 
ary movement of 1848 began. Mautner hastened 
to Vienna, and during the revolution was active 
as a journalist, writing especially for -Frankl’s 
"Sonntagsblatt." Henext acted as feuilletonist and 
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dramatic critic for the “Ostdeutsche Post,” the 
5 Presse,” and the * Wanderer." In 1851 his comedy, 
* Das Preislustspiel,” took the second prize at the 
Hofburg Theater competition. In 1853 he traveled in 
Germany, Belgium, France, and England, returniug 
to Vienna in 1854,to publish a series of sketches in 
the * Ostdeutsche Post? and in the *Familienbuch 
des Oesterreichischen Lloyd." From 1855 to 1864 
he was officially connected with the Staatsbahngescll- 
schaft; during that period he published several poet- 
ical works, and some minor comedies that were pro- 
duced in Vienna. Early in 1865 he became assistant 
iu the Imperial Court Library at Vienna, and after- 
ward was engaged in the literary bureau of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Не wrote: “Gräfin 
Aurora? (Vienna, 1852); * Kleine Erzählungen ” (#0. 
1558); “In Catilinam, ein Kranz Geharnischter 
Sonette,” against Napoleon (ib. 1859); “ Während 
der Borse” (Berlin, 1863; played at the court thea- 
ter); “Kine Frau, die an der Börse Spielt" (pro- 
duced at the Vienna Carltheater); “Eglantine,” 
drama (Vienna, 1868); “Die Sanduhr” (Berlin, 1871); 
"Eine Kriegslist," comedy (1878); “Von der Aar 
zur Donau," festival play (1881); “Ausgewählte 
Gedichte " (Vienna, 1889). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY? Wurzbach, Biog. Lex. Meyers Konversa- 
tions-Levikon ; Jüdisches Athenäum. 


E N. D. 


MAXIMS (Legal): Short sayings in which 
principles of law of wide application are laid down. 
They are known to all systems of jurisprudence: 
thus, * Casus nocet domino" and *Ignorantia juris 
nocet? are maxims of Roman law; “Nobody can 
plead his own wrong” and * You can not come into 
a court of equity but with clean hands” are maxims 
of English law. Of the maxims which are current in 
the Talmud many belong to substantive law, others 
to the law of evidence and procedure. The follow- 
ing may be cited as examples: 

1p» nw nawan алатоо nans ba (“I am 
bound to make good any damage caused by what- 
ever Iam bound to guard” [B. K. i.2]). This ap- 
plies to domestic animals, to a pit or any similar 
source of danger, and to fire. See ACCIDENT. 

nbyyd чуло DIN (“A man is always forewarned ” 
[B. К. ii. 6]); that is, a man is, like the owner ofa 
* forewarned ox,” always liable for the whole damage 
arising directly from his acts. 

пул my"5 OPI nb лп (* A deaf man, a fool, 
and a child are bad to meet" (B. К. 87a]) because 
whoever harms them is liable for the damage done, 
while no compensation is recoverable from them for 
any damage done by them. 

impos ots bw imbw (“A man’s agent is, in ef- 
fect, the man himself”), This is similar to the 
Roman principle * Qui facit per alium facit per se.” 

про s» noon 5» (“Who pays isnot flogged ” 
[Mak. i. 2]); that is, wherever the law orders com- 
pensation paid for an unlawful act, and the pay- 
ment is made, punishment by stripes can not be 
inflicted. 

yand pup mand ann $5 (Whenever one 
thing is more nearly permanent than another it has 
the preference ” [Hor. iii. 6]) appears in the Gemara 
simply as psp "n (“The permanent ranks first ?), 








a rule derived from the often reiterated insistence of 
the Torah on the celebration of the daily sacrifice on 
festive days, when other sacrifices also are pre- 
scribed 

үла momo ps (“They have no mercy in judg- 
ment? [Ket. ix. 2-8]) means that the courts do not 
act on the principle of modern equity known as 
“ marsbaling the assets,” the principle of giving to 
the creditor having the weakest hold on other funds 
(болоп) а stronger hold on the fund under dispute; 
every creditor must take his chance, according to 
the opinion of R. Akiba, which prevails over that of 
R. Tarfon. 

prn mow nva prn (^ Damage by seeing is called 
damage" [Gemara; B. B. 2b]) expresses the right 
of a householder to privacy; that is, to be screened 
while in his house or courtyard from the view of 
his neighbors is a legal right. 

Saw чу nan 2 27 me sns ps onm ps 
por) ANNI we (“One court does not overrule 
the decision of another court unless it is greater in 
wisdom and numbers” [‘Eduy. i. 5]) is a principle 
that, supplemented by the high regard in which the 
Tannaim (ending with R. Judah about 220) were 
held by succeeding generations, has done much to 
keep Jewish laws and customs in their old, some- 
times obsolete, forms. See AHARONIM. 

ana nN pon ap (“Let the judgment pierce 
the mountain” [Sanh. 6a, b]), corresponding to the 
Latin “Fiat justitia, ruat colum" (Let justice be 
done though the heavens fall), expresses a principle 
not much followed in practise, as the sages always 
desired a compromise between the litigants more 
than strict enforcement of the law. 

per wowp DWD om ps (“No man can make 
himself out wicked” [Sanh. 25а]) means that no 

penalty, such as death, exile, or stripes, 


Law of  normorethan full restitution, nor even 
Evidence a fixed'sum as damages to an injured 
and party, can be awarded upon the admis- 
Procedure. sion or confession of the accused (see 


ACCUSATORY AND INQUISITORIAL Pno- 
CEDURE; see Ket. iii. 9). Two competent witnesses 
are indispensable. : 

MNT IDN wan Nb (5 We have not seen’ is no 
proof? {‘Eduy. ii. 21). This principle was carried 
further in the Talmudic than it is in modern law, 
as the former was averse to the establishment of any 
fact by indirect evidence. 

inpia mo25 (“Property [abides] in its status" 
(B. B. ix. 8-9; see BURDEN ок Proor]). In the 
absence of evidence either way, property remains 
with the owner in possession, and his heirs. 

mean оу man муюп (“He who desires to 
take anything from his companion must furnish the 
proof” [B К. iii. 11; see BURDEN OF Pnoor]; 
that is, the party seeking recovery of moncy or 
property must prove his case. The English rule is 
that the burden of proof rests upon the party having 
the affirmative in any issue; the Т almudie rule will 
often prove at variance with this practice. 

nya mn nspa mmo (“He who admits a 
part is hound to make oath ” [Shebu. vi. 1-8]). One 
that is sued for a given sum or thing of value, and 
admits that he owes a smaller sum, or thing, than 
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‘that claimed, or admits facts tending to such a con- 
clusion, can not by his mere denial in regard to the 
balance put his adversary to proof; but he must, if 
the latter calls for it, confirm his denial by an oath. 

Tonne nsn wn WNW n»n (“The mouth which 
bound [forbade] is the mouth that also loosened” 
[* permitted”; "Eduy. iii. 6]). This maxim is given 
with this illustration: 

Where it is known of a woman only by her own 
account that she has been a captive, and she says 
she was not defiled, her statement is taken, and she 
may marry into the priesthood; but if the proof of 
her captivity rests upon witnesses, and she claims 
that she was not defiled, the court would say by Nb 
own vw ms (We do not live on what she says"; 
see also, for the rule, Ket. ii. 5, and. for its counter- 
part, Ket. i. 6-9). 

The general principle known as 5535, with which 
the discussion of a branch of law in its details some- 
times ends, is to be distinguished from the ordi- 
nary legal maxim. An example is found at the end 
of the treatise Shebu‘ot, the last chapter of which 
states all the cases in which a depositary, by swear- 
ing to an untrue statement of fact, incurs guilt, and 
concludes with: “This is the general principle: 
‘Whoever swears in order to make it easier for him- 
Sclf, is guilty ; to make it harder for himself, is not 
guilty.'? Legal maxims are to be distinguished 
from such sayings of worldly wisdom as: “He who 
has read the letter, let him carry out its purpose.” 

s. L. N. D. 


MAY, ISAAC: Rabbi of Lublin, Poland, in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Gaining the 
favor of Count Jenchinsky, the starost of Lublin, he 
secured in 1556 a very considerable parcel of land 
which adjoined his house, and which had formerly 
been covered by à mill-pond. Having filled in this 
uneven area, May made it available for the growth 
of the overcrowded Jewish quarter of Lublin. In 
tine most of the land became covered with Jewish 
houses; but May reserved a portion of it, which he 
presented to the community for the establishment of 
a yeshibah. In this way he was largely instru- 
mental in founding the first high-grade rabbinical 
schoolin Poland. The royal decree, secured Aug. 28, 
1567, by Isaac May and other representatives of the 
community, contains а passage which, freely trans- 
lated, reads as follows: *In compliance with the 
representations of some of hisadvisers and the hum- 
ble petition of the Jews of Lubiin, King Sigismund 
August permits the Jews to build at their own gen- 
eral expense [“sumpto communi Judeis”] a gym- 
nasium for the instruction of persons in the Jewish 
religion, and near the gymnasium a synagogue, on 
the land of Isaac May, rabbi of Lublin, situated be- 

"tween the Jewish houses, near Lublin Castle, in the 
Jewish quarter . . ." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bershadski, in Ук ной, Dee., 1896, p. 13. 


п. R. J. G. L. 


MAY, LEWIS: American merchant and banker; 
born in Worms Sept. 93, 1893; died at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., July 22, 1897. He went to the United States 
in 1840, and in 1845 established an independent 
business in Shreveport, La. In 1850 he effected an 
important copartnership for the purpose of carrying 





on trade iu San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., and, 
later, in New York. He took up his residence in the 
last-named city in 1856. In 1869 he retired from mer- 
cantile life and established the banking firm of May 
© King. He turned his business talents toward other 
enterprises also, serving for many years as trus- 
tee, treasurer, or director of various New York cor- 
porations. 

May was treasurer and director of Mt. Sinai Ios- 
pital for nineteen years, was one of the organizers 
and the first president of the Young Men's Hebrew 
Association, and was trustee and president of 'Tem- 
ple Emanu-El for thirty-three years. In recognition 
of, his services the congregation of Temple Emanu- 
El, in 1888, presented him with a valuable testimo- 
nial, and after his death dedicated a memorial win- 
dow in the Temple to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : National Cyclopecdia of American Diag.; 
Phe Metropolis, part i; The American. Hebrew, July and 
Nov., 1897; Myer Stern, The History of Temple Emanu-El. 
A. J. 8. 
MAY, MITCHELL: Member of the American 

House of Representatives; born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 

July 10, 1871; educated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 

Institute and Columbia Law School. He was a mem- 

ber of the 56th Congress (1899 to 1901) and has held 

several positions in Jewish communal organizations. 
A. 
MAY LAWS: Temporary regulations concern- 
ing the Jews of Russia, proposed by Count Ignatiev, 
and sanctioned by the czar May 8 (15), 1882. They 
read as follows: 


* (1) As a temporary measure, and until a general revision is 
made of their legal status, it is decreed that the Jews be forbid- 
den to settle anew outside; of towns and boroughs, exceptions 
being admitted only in the case of existing Jewish agrieultural 
colonies. 

“ (2) Temporarily forbidden are the issuing of morteages and 
other deeds to Jews, as well as the registration of Jews as Irs- 
sees of real property situated outside of towns and boroughs; 
and also the issuing to Jews of powers of attorney to manage 
and dispose of such real property. 

“ (3) Jews are forbidden to transact business on Sunda ys and 
on the principal Christian holy days; the existing regulations 
concerning the closing of places of business belonging to Chris- 
tians on such days to apply to Jews also. 

“ (£) The measures laid down in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 shall 
apply only to the governments within the Pale of Jewish Settle- 
ment [that is, they shall not apply to the ten governments of 
Poland].” 


These regulations, as is apparent from their 
phraseology, were intended only as temporary 
measures; and the government itself when it issued 
them was aware of tho fact that such legislation 
would not suffice for the permanent adjustment of 
the legal status of the Russian Jews. But public 
excitement due to the riots in South Russia ran high; 
there was no time to weigh the practical conse- 
quences of the new regulations either to the Jews 
themselves or to their non-Jewish neighbors. The 
regulations were to remain in force until the final 
revision of the laws concerning the Jews. This re- 
vision was assigned to a special commission, under 
the chairmanship of Count Pahlen, which soon 
afterward completed its task; but no further action 
has been taken in the matter, and the *temporary ? 
regulations are still in force with noimmediate pros- 
pect of their repeal. 

The official motives for the enactments were stated 
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as follows: “These laws are called into being by the 
effort of the government to improve the relations 
between the Jews and the native population in the 
Pale of Settlement, and to protect the 

Ostensible former from the hostility of the latter, 
апа Real which has manifested itself in out- 

Motives. burstsagainst the person and property 

of the Jews; also to lessen the eco- 
nomic dependence of the native population upon the 
Jews." Ina resolution of the Senate (Nov. 28, 1888) 
the government admitted that “the existing relations 
between the Jews of the Pale and the native Rus- 
sians can not be considered normal, and the deter- 
mination of the legal status of the Jews in our 
country urgently calls for a decisive and early set- 
tlement, which, owing to its extent and complexity, 
&nd because of the importance of the interests in- 
volved, can be made only by a thorough revision of 
the entire existing legislation concerning the Jews." 
The enactments, while not changing essentially and 
permanently the existing laws concerning the Jews, 
were intended to remove the main motives for a 
conflict between the Jews and the native popula- 
tion (“Ryesheniya Obsch. Sobran. Senata," 1888, 
No. 25). 

Such were ostensibly the reasons which led the 
government to pass the temporary regulations. As 
a matter of fact they were merely the outcome of 
the Panslavist policy for the repression of the Jews. 
The views of the Ultra-Conservatives have not been 
realized ; nevertheless it is certain that the May Laws 
have resulted in great injury to the economic and 
political life of Russia. 

The temporary regulations have from the begin- 
ning given rise to different interpretations and end- 
less misunderstandings and complaints. For in- 
stance, the phrase “to settle anew outside of towns 
and boroughs” has been a prolific source of official 


abuse. Some governments informed 
Applica- their officials that by this phrase must 
tions. be understood not only change of resi- 


dence by a Jew from one settlement to 
another, but also from one house to another in the 
same settlement. The Senate decided against this 
interpretation; but in the meantime it had become a 
source of much annoyance to the Jews. As to the 
removal from one settlement to another, it appears 
that every Jew became interned in the village in 
which he happened to be living at the time of the 
enactment. Thus, while he was still accorded the 
right to remove from village to city within the Pale, 
he lost the right to remove from village to village. 
In this wise petty officials acquired the power to 
annoy the Jews and to resort to extortion. Appeals 
to the Senate have usually resulted in decisions 
favorable to the Jews; but the expenditure of time 
and money involved in them detract considerably 
from their effectiveness. 

A few examples will suffice to show to what 
lengths local officials have gone in the interpreta- 
tion of the May Laws. If one who had the right to 
reside ina village left it temporarily, he encountered 
trouble on returning (see the decision of the Senate 
in the case of Engelmann, May 12, 1895, No. 5120). 
Jews who had served in the army encountered difi- 
culties, at the expiration of their terms of service, in 

VIII.—25 





resettling in the villages in which they had dwelt 
(idem, May 28, 1884; case of Reznikov, Jan. 18, 
1885). Similar difficulties were experienced by Jews 
living in villages and employed in cities, whither 
they went daily, sometimes remaining there for a 
few days (idem, case of Feigin, Jan. 30, 1895, No. 
1958), and by Jews privileged to live anywhere in 
the empire (idem, case of Elkin, Oct. 2, 1885). Mis- 
understandings occurred in the case of Jews living 
in the suburbs of cities also (idem, 1888, No. 18). 
Difficulties arose through conflicting decisions of the 
Senate as to what constituted a townlet (idem, July 
27, 1887, No. 8849). A frequent source of annoy- 
ance was the illegal change by local administrations, 
without the permission of the minister of the inte- 
rior, of townlets to villages (idem, March 22, 1894; 
Feb. 18, 1896, No. 1591; July 8, 1896, No. 6557; 
and many others) There are also numerous cases 
on record where local officials refused permission to 
Jews to visit villages temporarily for business pur- 
poses, although the law expressly states that Jews 
are only forbidden to “settle anew ” (idem, 1895, No. 
4025). A further limitation created by the May 
Laws is that Jews possessing the right of residence 
in villages have not the right to execute leases or 
contracts to purchase, the absurd condition being 
thus created of compelling the Jews to live under 
the open sky. This absurdity was finally removed 
by the Senate, which decided that Jews having such 
right of residence might rent rooms or might build: 
houses of their own on land leased for the purpose 
(idem, Sept. 28, 1892, No. 11702). The Senate like- 
wise decreed that Jews might rent for grazing pur- 
poses lands belonging to cities and located within 
the city limits (édem, Oct. 10, 1890). On the other 
hand, it has been decreed by the Senate department 
of appeals that even Jews who are privileged to 
reside anywhere in the empire have not the right 
to lease lands situated outside of cities and town- 
lets (¢dem, 1889, No. 24). 

The May Laws also limit the rights of Jews to be- 
2ome shareholders in stock companies, or directors, 
managers, or superintendents of real property be- 
longing to corporations and situated outside of 

towns or townlets in the Pale. Jews 

Relation may be admitted as members by а 

to Stock majority vote of the stockholders, but 
Companies. they may not hold appointments as 

officers of such companies. Only & 
certain proportion of Jews, moreover, may be ad- 
mitted, the number being limited to one-tenth of the 
total number of shareholders (Collection of Laws, 
May 20, 1897, No. 51, p. 074). 

The administration of the May Laws by petty 
officials who were very often ignorant of their mean- 
ing intensified abuses. The Senate had to instruct 
the officials in the most simple principles of law; for 
instance, that a law is in force only from the day of 
its publication, The attempts to define the phrase 
“new settlement" led to the taking of censuses of 
the Jewish residents, sometimes by semi-illiterate 
police officials; and grievous blunders resulted. 
Jews were registered as living in a certain village 
when they really lived in another, while the names 
of actual residents were omitted altogether. For in- 
Stance, because he was not included in the registry 
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list, Gdaliya Zeigermacher was expelled from the 
village cf Puzheikovo, although it was proved that 
he had lived there for sixteen years. One Bondar- 
chick was improperly registered as residing in the 
village of Baksha, and was therefore expelled from 
the village of Kapustyanka, where he had lived for 
twenty years. The misspelling of names, a very 
frequent occurrence, led to annoyance and expul- 
sion; e.g., “Gruzman” was entered as “Ruzman”; 
“Garvich” as “Gurovich”; and “Shmerka Dorf- 
man" as *Shlyoma." <A slight error made by a 
petty oflicial, not to speak of various evil motives, 
sufliced to bring about the expulsion of the unfortu- 


at Saaz, Bohemia; and since 1881 he has held a sim- 
ilar position in Berlin, where he is also docent at the 
Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judentums. Ag 
founder of the rabbinical society of Germany, whose 
president he at present (1904) is, he convened the first 
congress of German rabbis at Berlin in 1884. He is 
one of the most cloquent rabbis of Germany. In 1908 
he received the title of professor. 

Maybaum is the author of the following works: 
“Die Anthropomorphismen und Anthropopathieen 
bei Onkelos und den Spüteren Targumim,” Breslau, 
1870; *Die Entwickelung des Altisraelitischen 
Priestertums,” 4b. 1880; “Die Entwickelung des 





ANCIENT REMAINS OF TIE JEWISH CEMETERY AT MAYENCE. 
(From a photograph.) 


nate Jew from his home and to bring terror and de- 
spair upon him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gessen, in Yevreiskaya Bihlioteka, 1908, x. 
318: Sbornik, Budushch nostic i. 76: Voskhoa, Jan. -Feb., 1888, 
p.57: 1901, No. 7%, Mysh, Rukovodstvo k Russkim. Zakonam 
o Y. evreyakh. St. Petersburg, 1898; The Persecutions of the 
Jews in Russia, issued by the Russo-Jewish Committee, Lon- 
don, 1890, contains a summary of the special and restrictive 
laws. 

І н. К. 
MAY MARRIAGE. Sec OMER. 


MAYBAUM, SIEGMUND: Rabbi in Berlin; 
born at Miskolcz, Hungary, April 29, 1844. He re- 
ceived his education at the yeshibot of Eisenstadt 
and Preshurg, at the lyceum in the latter city, and at 
the university and the theological seminary of Bres- 
lau (Ph. D.. Halle, 1869). From 1870 to 1873 he was 
rabbi at Alsó-Kubin, Hungary; from 1878 to 1881, 





Israclitischen Prophetentums," Berlin, 1888; “ Pre- 
digten, ? 10. 1892-94; * Jüdische Homiletik," db. 1894; 

“ Methodik des Jüd. Religionsunterrichtes,” Breslau, 
19%; * Die Anfünge der Jüd. Predigt," Berlin, 1901. 

К. T. II. 

MAYENGE: German city in the grand duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt; on the left bank of the Rhine; 
the seat of an archbishop, who was formerly one of 
the prince-electors of the Holy Roman Empire. It 
has a population of 84,251, of whom 8,200 are Jews. 
Although there are no historical documents relating 
to Jewish settlements while Mayence was under 
Roman rule, it may be assumed that Jews followed 
the Roman legions to the Rhine in the first centuries 
of the common era. Legend reports that Charle- 
magne called Kalonymus of Lucca as rabbi to the 
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congregation of Mayence, but documentary evidence 
of the existence of Jews in Mayence does not ante- 
date the first half of the tenth century, when Arch- 
bishop Frederick (937-954) made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to restrict Jewish commercial activity. In 
1012 the peace of tlie Jews of Mayence was dis- 
turbed by a religious persecution instigated by 
Henry IL, and which led to apostasy or banish- 
ment. Aftera few months, however, the exiles re- 
turned to the city, and most of the converts to 
Judaism. In the following period of peace the in- 
tellectual life of the Jews of Mayence flourished as 
never before, under various members of the KaLony- 
us family and under other Talmudic authorities, 
including in particular GERSHOM BEN JUDAH. 





the Second Crusade claimed more victims, in conse- 
quence of the ayitations of Ше monk Radulph. Per- 
secutions which threatened the Jews in 1187 and 
1188 were averted by the bishop and the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa. Toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century the accusation of ritual murder was: 
raised at Mayence. In June, 1281, R. Meir b. 
Abraham ha-Kohen was slain and the synagogue: 
desecrated and burned; on April 19, 1283, ten Jews. 
were slain by the populace. The persecutions. 
spread throughout the vicinity, and in 1288 the 
Jews of Mayence, Worms, Speyer, Frànkfort-on- 
the-Main, and the Wetterau decided to abandon 
their property and to emigrate to Palestine under 
the leadership of R. Meïr or Котнехвоке. The 





THE CEMETERY OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF MAYENCE. 
(From a photograph.) 


In 1084 the Jews were accused of having caused 
a conflagration which destroyed a large part of the 
city, and many emigrated in consequence. These 
refugees were received by Bishop Rüdiger Huoz- 
man of Speyer, who desired to build up his city. 
(The charter dated 1090 and. supposed to have been 
issued by this bishop is a forgery of later times, 
based on a document of Henry IV.) Under the 
leadership of Emicho of Leinigen the Crusaders at- 
tacked the Jews of Mayence May 27, 1096, massa- 
cring more than eleven hundred in the 
city and fifty-three who had fled to 
the neighboring Rüdesheim, in spite 
of their brave resistance and of the 
protection of Archbishop Ruthard. 
Included by Henry IV. in the “king’s peace" of 
1108, the community slowly recovered, until in 1147 


Massacres 
During 
Crusades. 





real estate left at Mayence—in the most beautiful 
part of the city, the so-called * Judenerben ”—was 
seized by the city in 1286, but was confiscated to the 
state by Archbishop Adolf IL. in 1462. The Jews of 
Mayence escaped the massacres of 1298 under RIND- 
FLEISCH and 1338-39 under ARMLEDER. In Au- 
gust, 1349, at the time of the Black Death, nearly 
the whole community perished, and the ghetto was 
set on fire. The community gradually revived, 
however, and lived in peace for nearly ninety years, 
until the Jews were expelled from the city July 25, 
1438, in consequence of municipal quarrels; their 
cemetery and synagogue were confiscated, and the 
tombstones were used forbuilding purposes. When 
the old city government was overthrown in 1414 the 
Jews were permitted to return by Archbishop 
Diether, who claimed them as his property. Ex- 
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pelled again in 1462 by Archbishop Adolf, though 
‘soon readmitted, they were obliged to leave the city 
definitely in 1478, their synagogue being transformed 
into a chapel. On March 6, 1492, a Jew named 
Isaac was permitted to occupy and manage the 


""mikweh" (ritual bath), which had been owned by 


the state for twenty years, and to bury in the 
" Judensand," mentioned as a cemetery as carly as 
1386, the Jewish dead brought into the city. 

The sufferings of the Jews of the metropolis were 
Shared by those in various localities in the arch- 
bishopric, where Jews had settled since the Carlovin- 
gian time. This is clear from the following partial 


living under the protection of Archbishop Uriel of 
Gemmingen, who, on June 9, 1518, appointed the 
"Jews' doctor" Beyfus to the position of “rabbi, 
* Hochmeister,’ corrector, and chief judge " of all the 
Jews in the diocese, assigning him the village of 
Weisenau near Mayence as his residence, A move- 
ment inaugurated by Archbishop Albrecht of Bran- 
denburg in 1516 to expel all Jews from western Ger- 
many failed through the intervention of the emperor 
Maximilian. The few who found a domicil at 
Mayence in the sixteenth century were obliged to 
leave in 1579, together with those of the district of 
the Rhine. Anew community was founded in 1583, 











INTERIOR OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE ISRAELITISCHEN RELIGIONSGESELLSCHAFT, MAYENCE. 
(From a photograph.) 


summary of places which suffered: Aschaffenburg, 
persecutions in 1147, 1837, 1349; Amorbach, 1849; 
И Bensheim, 1849; Bingen (mentioned in 
In the 1160-78), 1849; Dieburg, 1349; Elt- 
Arch- ville, 1849; Erfurt. 1921, 1260, 1349; 
bishopric. Fritzlar, 1349; Heppenheim, 1849; 
Heiligenstadt - im- Eichsfeld, 1849; 
Klingenburg, 1298; Kónigheim, 1998; Kónigshofen, 
1298, 1849; Krautheim, 1298; Külsheim, 1337; Lahn- 
stein, 1287, 1849; Lorch, 1276, 1837; Miltenberg, 
1849; Neudenau, 1298; Ostheim, 1298; Seligenstadt, 
1849; Tauberbishofsheim, 1935, 1298, 1887, 1849. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century only 
one Jewish family was living at Mayence. In the 
diocese of Mayence, outside the city, Jews were 


which received accessions from Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1614, after the FETTMILCH insurrection in 
that city, and from Worms in 1615, 

Commu- on the expulsion of the Jews there. 
nity Reor- Elijah Loans, who brought with him 
ganized. refugees from Hanan, reorganized the 
community of Mayence. Arabbi was 

officially appointed in 1680, and a new synagogue 
was built nine years later. While the French held 
Mayence (1644-48) the community was subjected to 
heavy burdens, and scarcely were these trials passed 
when the elector Johann Philipp decreed, Dec. 8, 
1662, that only twenty Jews should be protected and 
be permitted in the city, this number being reduced 
to ten in 1671. "These were compelled to move into a 
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new Jews’ street and to submit to the most humili- 
atiug restrictions, while the Jews who were per- 
mitted to settle in neighboring localities were equally 
hampered. Althou gh subsequent electors permitted 
Jews to go to Mayence, only 101 “ protected ” Jews 
were allowed there during the electorate. 

The government, inspired by the tolerant legisla- 
tion of Joseph П. of Austria, endeavored, even be- 
fore the outbreak of the French Revolution, to 
ameliorate the condition of the Jews in the arch- 
bishopric. The first steps taken were the inquiry 
of 1782 and the 
rescript of July 
99, 1788, while 
the general re- 
script of Feb. 9, 
1784, was in- 
tended to bring 
aboutacomplete 
change. After 
determining the 
salary of the 
rabbi and of the 
Jewish provin- 
cial board at 
Aschaffenburg, 
declaring the 
German lan- 
guage to be ob- 
ligatory in book- 
keeping, regu- 
lating the laws 
of dowry and 
guardianship, 
forbidding hasty 
burial, decreeing 
that every 
teacher must 
pass the state ex- 
amination, and 
enacting the 
establishment of 
two or three 
Jewish schools 
in the electorate, 
the rescript con- 
{inues: “In or- 
der to neglect 
nothing which 
may contribute 
to the education 
and the future 
welfare of the 
Jews, we per- 
mit, although we do not command, the Jewish 
youth of both sexes and all ages, like the Chris- 
tian, to attend the Christian village and city (^ Real 
und Normal”) schools, especially in the electoral 
capital Mayence, and schools of all kinds.” Further 
legislation beneficial to the Jews was checked by 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, From the 
capture of the fortress of Mayence on Oct. 21, 1792, 
by the French to its restoration to Germany by the 
terms of the Peace of Paris Nov. 8, 1814, the Jews 
of the city were free French citizens. The gates of 
the ghetto were removed on Sept. 12, 1798, by a 








Interior of the Gemeinde Synagogue, Mayence. 
(From a photograph.) 





decree of the municipal council. Members of the 


‚ Mayence community were among the delegates sent 


to Paris in 1806 from the department of Mont Ton- 
nerre, of which Mayence was the capital; the com- 
munity sent delegates also to the Great Sanhedrin, 
held in the same city. 

After civic liberty had been won, work on behalf 
of education and progress was undertaken. The 
regulation, introduced by Napoleon's decree of May 
17, 1808, and providing that Jews must hold certifi- 
cates of good character before being permitted to 
engage in trade, 
remained in 
force until 1847. 
After Mayence 
was. incorpo- 
rated with the 
grand duchy of 
Hesse June 16, 
1816, full citi- 
zenship was 
guaranteed to 
the Jews therein 
by the law of 
Dec. 17, 1820, 
though this pro- 
vision was not 
entirely kept. 
By the decree of 
Nov. 9, 1841, the 
community of 
Mayence, with 
the other com- 
munities of 
Hesse, was reor- 
ganized; on the 
establishment of 
the German em- 
pire they were 
granted full 
civic equality. 

In spite of oc- 
casional out- 
breaks of mob 
violence the 
lives and the 
property of the 
Jews of Ma- 
yence were gen- 
erally protected 
by law, and they 
held property 
under the same 
conditions as the 
Christians, with whom they lived peaceably. Inthe 
twelfth century they were made КАММЕККХЕСНТЕ 

of the empire, a status that entailed 

Social many hardships. They were op- 
Condition. pressed by persecutions, forcible con- 
versions, the humiliating Jews' oath, 

which Archbishop Conrad (1160-1200) exacted, and 
other measures. Emperor Otto LV. declared in 1209 
that the empire had no claim to the Jews of the arch- 
bishopric of Mayence. The archbishops, who acted 
as protectors of the Jews of Germany, representing 
the emperor by virtue of their office of imperial 
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chancellors, were not always lenient masters. The 
council held at Mayence in 1283 excommunicated 
Christians who associated with Jews, while the pro- 
vincia! synod held at Fritzlar in 1259 imposed the 
badge upon the Jews of Mayence, and issued inim- 
ical regulations, which were aggravated by Arch- 
bishop Peter in 1810. In 1995 Archbishop Ger- 
hard, in consideration of a ycarly payment of 119 
Aachen heller, assigned his Jews to the city with 
the privilege of taxing them at will; Archbishop 
Gerlach renewed this agreement on Sept. 3, 1866. 
Mayence had its own Jews’ law, which was not en- 
tirely unfavorable to them; but this did not protect 
them under Ше emperors Wenzel, Rupert, and Sigis- 
mund. In18385 Archbishop Adolf remitted the Jews’ 
tax and abolished the dice-tax which had been in- 
stituted in the Rhine provinces. The following cen- 
turies show an unbroken series of oppressive and ex- 
clusive measures as well as heavy taxation—the 
Jews being compelled to pay imperial, state, and 
municipal taxes, protection money, and especially 
the L&rszorr, of which the Jast-mentioned was not 
abolished until 1799. 

In days of peace as well as in days of oppression 
and persecution the Jews of Mayence preserved and 
cultivated their literature. An academy founded 
by the family of Karoxvars in the tenth century— 
which reached its zenith under R. Gershom and his 
contemporaries and pupils Judah ha-Kohen, Elie- 
zer b. Isaac, Jacob b. Yakar, Isaac ha-Levi, Isaac 
b. Judah, and others —competed with that of Worms, 
sending its pupils into all countries. Thercligious, 
marital, social, and industrial life of the Jews of thc 
Middle Ages was regulated by the decrees of the 
rabbinical synods held at Mayence in 1150, 1993, 
1245, 1807, and 1381, as it had formerly been gov- 
erned hy the decrees of the French synod held at 
Troyes in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
and still earlier by the “regulations” (“takkanot”) 
of R. Gershom. The affairs of the community were 
directed, probably down to the end of the fourteenth 
or the beginning of the fifteenth century, by the 
“Judenrat,” under the presidency of a BISHOP or 
THE JEWS (called in the documents also “Jews’ 
pope?) appointed by the archbishop. Religious 
affairs were conducted by the rabbi and his college. 
After the reorganization the Jewsof Mayence lived 
under simple regulations, rarely being without spir- 
itual leaders, a well-attended yeshibah, and all the 
usual institutions of a well-ordered community. 

A list of the most prominent scholars and rabbis 
down to the middle of the fifteenth century, and a 
complete list beginning with 1583, are given below: 

Members of the Kalonymus family ; Gershom b. Judah, Me’or 
ha-Golah (e. 960-1028, or 1040); Simon b. Isaac ha-Gadol (begin- 

ning of the lith century); Eliezer b. Isaac 

Seholars  ha-Gadol (c. 1040); Judah ha-Kohen (author 
and Rabbis. ofa legal code; е. 1040); David b. Samuel ha- 

Levi (e. 1050); Abraham b. Judah ha-Kohen 
(е. 1060); Isaac b. Judah (е. 1080); Jacob b. Yakar (c. 1080); 
Isaac ha-Kohen ([b. Abraham ?]; c. 1080); Isaac b. Eleazar ha- 
Kohen (1093); martyrs of the First Crusade (1098): David, Judah 
ha-Levi, Menahem b. David, Samuel b. Judah the younger, Sam- 
uel b. Judah ha-Kohen; Abraham b. Isaac ha-Kohen (c. 1100); 
Nathan b. Machir (е. 1100); Eliakim b. Joseph (c. 1130); Ka- 
Jonymus b. Judah (е. 1140); Eliezer b. Nathan (е. 1150); Meshul- 
lam b. Kalonymus (e. 1150); Judah b. Kalonymus b. Moses (с. 


1175); Moses b. Mordechai (c.1175); Moses b. Solomon ha-Kohen 
(c. 1175); Solomon b. Moses ha-Kohen (e. 1200); Samuel b. Solo- 








mon (13th cent.); Baruch b. Samuel (c. 1220); Judah b. Moses 
ha-Kohen (е. 1250); Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (1230-93); 
Yakar b. Samuel ha-Levi (later in Cologne, 1270); Abraham b. 
Meir ha-Kohen (murdered in 1281); Jacob b. Isaac (d. 1318); 
Isaac b. David (d. 1329); Samuel b. Yakar (called * Bonfant? ; 
hazzan ; d. Sept. 23, 1345); Joseph b. Isaac of Thann (slain 1849); 
Eliezer b. Samuel ha-Kohen (d. 1857); Jacob of Nordhausen (c. 
1865); Jehiel b. Moses ha-Levi (d. Nov. 14, 1380); Moses b. Jeku- 
іе! ha-Levi (1851); Todros (c. 1400); Zalman Runkel (e. 1420); 
Jacob b. Moses ha-Levi (Maharil; c. 1855-1427); Moses Minz 
(left Mayence 1455); Judah Minz (brother of Moses; left Ma- 
yence; d. Padua 1508); Joshua Moses b. Solomon Luria (d. 1591); 
Reuben b. Solomon (d. 1598); Joseph (d. 1603); David b. Isaac 
(d. 1613); Eli Nathan b. Joseph Moses (d. 1631); Judah Löwe of 
Frankfort (1680-33); Löb Rofe (1634-44); Nathan, son of Isaac 
Jacob Bonn of Frankfort (1644-50); Saul Judah b. Moses Naph- 
tali (1650-56); Simon Goldiseh (1656-62); Jacob Simon (1662-68); 
Jacob of Ostrog (1668-74); Samuel Sanwil of Lublin (1675-78); 
David b. Aryeh Lib of Lida (1679-83); Wolf Traub (1683-87); 
Judah Lób b. Simon (1687-1714); Isaac Seckel b. Immanuel 
(1715-21); Bernhard Gabriel Eskeles (1721-23); Isaac Seckel Et- 
hausen (1723-29); Bernhard Wiener (1730-32); Moses Brandeis 
(Moses Harif; 1783-67); David (Tewele) Scheuer (1768-82); 
Noah Hayyim Zebi Berliner (1783-1800); Herz Scheuer (1800-10, 
and 1814-22); Samuel Wolf Levi (1810-14); Löb Ellinger (Schna- 
dig; 1828-47); Joseph Aub (1853-66; later in Berlin; d. 1880); 
Benedict Cahn (until 1879; d. 1886); Marcus Lehmann (rabbi of 
the Religionsgesellsehaft ; 1851-90); Julius Fürst (until 1881); 
Siegmund Salfeld (since 1880): Jonas Bondi (rabbi of the Re- 
ligionsgesellschaft since 1890). 


After the French period the conditions for a time 
were as they had been under the electorate; but in 
1830 the Hessian government under- 

Recent . took to regulate the affairs of the 

Develop- Jewish community. The internal de- 

ments. velopment of the community pro- 

ceeded slowly. In 1886 instruction in 
the Jewish religion was made obligatory in the 
high schools. In 1853 R. Joseph Aub was called 
to the rabbinate, with R. Benedict Cahn as assistant 
rabbi and teacher of religion; and in the same year 
the new synagogue was dedicated. The reforms in- 
troduced in this synagogue caused a number of 
the Orthodox members of the community to forma 
separate congregation—the Religionsgescllschaft, 
which built its own synagogue and organized a 
school. It continued to participate in all the af- 
fairs of the community, and as few of the members 
of this separate congregation left it when the law of 
1878 was promulgated, a large part of the communal 
taxes is remitted to it annually for its religious ex- 
penses. Mayenceis the birthplace of Michael Creiz- 
enach, Isaac Bernays, Joseph Derenbourg, Ludwig 
Bamberger, and other notable men. 

Following is a list of the synagogues and other 
communal institutions of Mayence: principal syn- 
agogue, dedicated in 1858 (see illustration); syna- 
gogue of the Religionsgescllschaft, dedicated in 
1879 (see illustration); school, founded Nov. 11, 
1880; elementary and religious school of tho 
Religionsgesellschaft, founded in 1859; ritual bath 
(mikweh), rebuilt in 1888; the old cemetery —first 
mentioned in 1986, closed in 1880 (see illustration); 
the new cemetery, opened in 1881 (see illustration); 
hospital and poorhouse, opened in 1904; various 
other charitable and religious societies, including à 
society for Jewish literature, a Zionist society, and 
& Bene Berit lodge. In April, 1904, while certain 
excavations were being made in the city, a remark- 
able building was discovered, which has been 
named the “House of Kalonymus.” 

The grand-ducal rabbinate of Mayence, in charge 
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of Dr. Siegmund Salfeld, includes the communities 
of the following places: Bodenheim, Bretzenheim- 
Finthen, Dalheim, Dolgesheim, Ebersheim-Harx- 
heim, Essenheim, Guntersblum, Hahn- 
The heim, Kastel, Mayence, Mommenheim, 
Rabbinate. Niederolm, Oherolm, and Oppenheim- 
Nierstein (where Jews have been living 
since the middle of the thirteenth century; see Kay- 
serling, “Die Juden in Oppenheim," in * Monats- 
schrift," ix. 295 et seg.), Sorgenloch, and Weisenau. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Documents in the Allgemeines Reichsarchiv 
at Munich, the Kreisarchiv at Wiirzburg, the Hof- und Staats- 
archiv at Darmstadt, the archives of the Jewish community at 
Mayence, and in the Mayence city library ; Joannis, Scrip- 
tores Rerum Moguntiacarum, 1. 520; Jaffé, Monumenta. 
Moguntina; Gudenus, Codex Diplomaticus ; Will. Regesta. 
AArchiepiscop. Mogunt.; Schunck, Codex Diplomaticus; 
Aronius, Regesten; Böhmer, Fontes, iv. 543; Neubauer- 
Stern-Baer, Hebräische Berichte über die Judenverfol- 
gung Während der Kreuzzüge, in Quellen zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland, ii. 2et 800.5 Salfeld, Martyrologium ; 
Schaab, Diplomatische Gesch. der Juden in Mainz, Ma- 
yence, 1855 ; Hegel, Stüdtechroniken, Mainz LH. Verfassungs- 
geseh. pp. 105 ct seq.; Bodmann, Rheingauische Alterthtimer, 
ji. 712 et seq.; Wiener, Regesten ; Bresslau, Zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland, in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bill. x. 169 
et. seq; Carmoly, Die Juden zu Mainz im Mittelalter, in Is- 
raelit, 1865, 1800 ; Stern, Quellenkunde zur Gesch. der Deut- 
schen Juden, Nos. 857-888 ; Carlebach, Die Rechtlichen und 
Socialen Verhältnisse der Jüdischen Gemeinden. Speyer, 
Forms wid Mainz, Leipsic, 1901; Stern, Konig Ruprecht 
von der Pfalz in Seinen Bezichungen Zt den Juden, Kiel, 
1898; Salfeld, Bilder aus der Verganyenhcit der Jüdischen 
Gemeinde Mainz, Mayence, 1908; Leopold Rothschild, Die 
Judengemeinden in Mainz, Speyer und Worms von 1349- 
1,38, Berlin, 1904 ; Bresslau, in Zeit. für die Gesch. der Juden 
in Deutschland, ii. 82 et seq; Gratz, Gesch. vi. 96, 101 ; vii. 
196,374; viii. 252 et scg., 273 et seq.: Stern, Der Hochverrats- 
prozess Gegen die Deutschen Juden im Anfange des 17. 
Jahrhunderts, in Königsberger Monatsbliitter, pp. 33 et 
seq., Berlin, 1890. On the rabbis see Zunz; Güdemann; 
Kohn, Mordechai ben Hillel, Breslau, 18/8; Michael, Or ha- 
Hayim; Carmoly, Zur Gesch. der Rabbiner in Mainz, in 
Klein's Schulbibliothek, ii. 156 et seq.: Memorbucl of the 
Community of Mayence, 1883-1847. 


D. S. Sa. 


MAYER, ABRAHAM: Belgian physician ; 
born at Düsseldorf July 10, 1816; died at Antwerp 
March 1, 1899. After studying medicine at Bonn 
(M.D. 1889) he settled in Antwerp in 1848, where he 
practised as a physician until his death. He took 
an active part in public life and in the medical ac- 
tivities of his adopted country. For some years he 
was assistant surgeon in the Belgian regiment of the 
Hussars of the Guard; and he became a member of 
the board of medical inspectors to the schools at 
Antwerp, and president and vice-president of vari- 
ous medical societies in Belgium. Mayer contrib- 
uted many essays to the medical journals of Bel- 
gium, including the following: “Un Cas de Mort 
par Suite de Brülure (Perforation Duodénale),” 1866; 
“Un Cas d'Eclampsie Puerpérale au Commence- 
ment du Neuvième Mois de la Grossesse: Enfant né 
Vivant à Terme," 1868; “Quelques Observations 
sur les Hôpitaux de Londres," 1869; “Une Cause 
Insolite de l'Intoxication Saturne: par le Tabac 
à Priser," 1870; “Deux Cas d’Intoxication Puerpé- 
rale," 1878; * Une Note sur le Traitement du Cho- 
léra," 1885. Most of these were published in the 
proceedings of the Société de Médecine and the 
Société Médico-Chirurgicale, both of Antwerp. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. March 10, 1899; Annales de la 

Société Médico-Chirurgicale d'Anvers, pp. 89 et seq., Ant- 

werp, Feb., 1899. 

8. F. T. H. 

MAYER, CONSTANT: French painter; born 
at Besancon Oct. 4. 1882. He became а pupil at the 
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Ecole des Beaux-Arts and of Léon Cogniet in Paris. 
In 1857 he went to America and settled in New 
York, but later returned to Paris, where he now 
(1904) resides. He is an associate of the National 
Academy of Design in New York and a member of 
the Société des Artistes Francais of Paris; he be- 
came a member of the Legion of Honor in 1869 and 
is “Hors Concours” at the exhibitions of the Paris 
Salon. His subjects are genre and portraits. 
Among his paintings are: & Consolation” (1864); 
*Love's Melancholy”; “Мапа Müller” (1867); 
* Episode in the Campaign of 1868” (1869); *Song 
of the Shirt " (1875); “Song of the Twilight” (1879); 
4 Good News ” (1882); “ First Grief ” (1885). Among 
the portraits painted by him are those of General 
Grant, General Sherman, and Mme. de Lizardi (ex- 


hibited in the Salon of 1903). 
А. Е. N. L. 


MAYER, ELKAN: German army physician; 
born in Frankfort-on-the-Main (where his father was 
a physician), and took his degree at a German uni- 
versity. In 1753 he applied to the council of Frank- 
fort for permission to practise, but the petition was 
refused. In 1760, however, he was appointed mili- 
tary physician of the imperial infantry regiment, 
under general master-of-ordnance Count von Mac- 
quard, whose regimental commander, Angelo de 
Pasquali, commended Mayer highly. Debates on 
the subject of the right of Jews to practise medicine 
took place for years between the council and the 
Jewish congregation. 

HiSOURAENYS Landau, Gesch. der Jüdischen Aerzte, 1895, 

p. 1 


Soo N. D. 
MAYER, HENRY: American caricaturist; 
born at Worms July 18, 1868. Mayer is the son of 
a Jewish merchant of London, but was educated at 
Worms. In 1885 he went to Mexico, and subse- 
quently to Texas. There he discovered his ability 
to draw, and developed his talent without the aid of 
a teacher. Mayer next went to Cincinnati and 
thence to Chicago, where he began his career as car- 
icaturist and illustrator. 

He has published most of his sketches, including 
the following: “The Autobiography of a Monkey” 
(1898); “In Laughland? and *Fantasies in Ha! 
Ha!” (1899); “Trip to Toylanc » (1900); “The Ad- 
ventures of a Japanese Doll” (1901). Mayer has con- 
tributed to “Fliegende Blätter " (Munich), *Black 
and White " and *Pall Mall Magazine" (London), 
“Life” and “Puck " (New York), “Le Rire ? (Paris), 
and to many other publications. His cartoons on tlie 
* Dreyfus affair" in English periodicals attracted 
wide-spread attention. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Oct. 29, 1899; Brush and Pencil 
(Chicago), June, 1901. 


A. E. Ms. 

MAYER, MORITZ: German rabbi; born af 
Dürckheim-on-the-Hardt, Germany, Dec. 16, 1821; 
died at New York Aug. 28, 1867. He studied 
law at Munich, and entered on the practise of his 
profession in his native city, when the revolution 
of 1848 broke out, and he, being forced to flee, 
emigrated to America. Arriving in New York, 
he taught at Dr. Lilienthal's institute up to 1851, 
when he was called as rabbi to Charleston, S. C., 
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where he remained until 1856. Failing health and 
differences with his congregation owing to his radi- 
cal views compelled him to leave Charleston; and 
he returned to New York, intending to practise 
law. Fora short time he officiated as rabbi in Al- 
bany, and then, again returning to New York, he 
became secretary of the Grand Lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order B’nai B’rith (1868), which office he 
held until his death. 

Mayer contributed frequently to the Jewish press, 
and translated various German works into English ; 
€.g., Samuel Adler’s catechism; Geiger's lectures on 
Jewish history; Ludwig Philipson’s pamphlet on 
the Crucifixion; and Fanny Neuda’s “Hours of 
Devotion.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Israelite, Sept. 13, 1867; Allg. 

Zeit. des Jud. 1867, pp. 800, 842. 

A. D. 

MAYER, SAMUEL: German rabbi and law- 
yer; born at Hechingeu Jan. 8, 1807 ; died there 
Aug. 1, 1875. He studied at the Talmud Torah in 
his native town, entered the bet ha-midrash and the 
lyceum at Mannheim in 1893, and went to the Uni- 
versity of Würzburg in 1826, where he attended at 
the same time the Talmudic lectures of Chief Rabbi 
Abraham Bing. Mayer then went to "Tübingen, 
where he took his degree. In 1880 he was called 
to the rabbinate of Hechingen, which he occupied un- 
til his death. He took up also the study of law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1849. He was the only 
rabbi in Germany combining the offices of rabbi and 
lawyer. Mayer was a prolific writer; his chief 
work, the fruit of twelve years of labor, is entitled 
* Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener und Rómer, mit 
Rücksicht auf die Neuen Gesetzgebungen ” (vol. i., 
“Das Oeffentliche Recht”; vol ii, “Das Privat. 
recht,” Leipsic, 1862-66; vol. iii., “Das Strafrecht,” 
Treves, 1876). Не edited the “Israclitisches Sams- 
tagsblatt” (1837) and the *Israclitischer Musen- 
almanach ” (Dinkelsbühl, 1840) Не wrote also 
* Gesch. der Israeliten in Hohenzollern-Hechingen ” 
(published in *Orient, Lit." 1844). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Jud. Kanzelredner, ii. 166; 

Allg. Zeit des Jud. xxxix. 582 et seq. 

8. М. К. 

MAYER, SIGMUND: Austrian physician; 
born at Bechtheim, Rhein-Hessen, Dec. 27, 1842. He 
studied at the universities of Heidelberg, Giessen, 
and Tübingen (M.D. 1865) and took a postgraduate 
course at the universities of Heidelberg and Vienna, 
becoming privat-docent in the latter in 1869. In 1870 
he removed to Prague, where he became privat-docent 
at the German university and assistant at the physi- 
ological institute. He was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in 1872; became chief of the histological in- 
stitute in 1880; and was appointed professor of 
histology in 1884. 

Mayer has written many essays (about 60), which 
have been published in the medical journals of Aus- 
tria and Germany, in the reports of the Vienna Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, in Stricker’s “Hand- 
buch der Lehre von den Geweben,” and in Hermann’s 
“Handbuch der Physiologie." Не isthe author also 
of “Histologisches "Taschenbuch," Prague, 1887. 
He was one of the first to introduce the use of methy- 
lene blue in microscopy and to describe the chro- 











maflin cells in the sympathetic nerve, the degenera- 

tion and regeneration of the nervous System, the 

sarcolysis, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

8, F. T. H. 

MAYHEM: In English law, the offense of de- 
priving a person of any limb, member, or organ by 
violence. The bearings of such an act in the rab- 
binical law are fully treated under AssAULT AND 

BATTERY. 

J. L. N. D. 
MAYO, RAPHAEL ISAAC BEN AARON: 

Talmudical scholar of Smyrna; died in 1810. He 

was the author of the following works: “Sefer 

Shorashe ha-Yam,” commentary on the Yad ha- 

Hazakah (8 vols., Salonica, 1806-15); “Darke ha- 

Yam,” containing homilies and funeral sermons 

(20. 1818); * Sefat ha-Yam,” halakic decisions and re- 

Sponsa (ib. 1818); *Pe'at ha-Yam," a commentary 

on Bezah, with a number of halakic rules appended 

(4. 1882). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2127 (where 
the author's name is given as " Maggio ”); Zedner, Cat. He- 
brew Books Brit. Mus. p. 515. 

E. C. I. Bn. 
MAZLIAH BEN ELIJAH IBN AL- 

BAZAK : Italian Talmudist of the eleventh cen- 

tury. The surname, Ibn al-Bazak, the meaning of 

which is unknown, shows that Mazliah came from 

a family of Eastern Jews. Mazliah knew Arabic 

well After having been dayyan in Bicily, he went 

to Pumbedita, where he attended the lectures of Hai 

Gaon; after Hai's death he returned to Europe. 

Mazliah at that time gave Samuel ha-Nagid an 

Arabic work entitled “Sirat R. Hai Gaon,” in which 

he had recorded the most noteworthy features of 

Hai's life; this work is quoted by Moses ibn Ezra 

(“ Kitab al-Muhadarah wal-Mudhakarah,” ch. vii.) 

and by Joseph ibn ‘Aknin (commentary on Canti- 

cles). Mazliah relates in this work that he was par- 
ticularly struck at the friendship which existed be- 

tween Hai Gaon and the Catholicos, whom Hai did 

not hesitate to consult in regard to questions of 

exegesis, А 
А. Mazliab was опе of the teachers of Nathan b. 

Jehiel, who quotes him in his “‘Aruk” (particularly 

8.0. PPIX) and declares that he studied under 

him. Geigerand Kohut identified this Mazliah with 

Mazliah ben Elijah. Kohut even suggested that it 

was from his teacher that Nathan learned Hai's 

interpretations of Arabic and Persian words. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Geiger, Jlid. Zeit. ii. 301-304; Grütz, Gesch. 
3d ed., vi. 8, 70; Коши, preface to his edition of the Aruch 
Conpletum, p. xi.; Mortara, Indice, p. 38; Steinschneider, 
Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, 8 85. 

J. M. SEL. 


MAZLIAH, JUDAH B. ABRAHAM PA- 
DOVA: Italian Talmudist, cabalist, and poet; 
rabbi of Modena, where he died Aug. 10, 1728. He 
was the author of two works: “Tokahat Megullah " 
and “‘Ozerot Sheleg" (the latter cabalistic in na- 
ture); and of the following poems: отуп 55 n 
буз 55 bio, Tehinah; yy учуп nns an acrostic 
containing the words ayy pw) (“the name of sev- 
enty-two letters”); and тал nby, anepigram on hu- 
man mortality, an epitaph in the cemetery at Pinale. 
Only a few of his many responsa have been printed. 
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Judah had two sons: Manasseh Joshua of Mo- 
dena, brother-in-law of Isaiah Bassani (¢. 1750), some 
of whose responsa have been preserved ; and Mena- 
hem Azariah, rabbi of Florence (c. 1775), an au- 
thority in the Law and a prolific preacher, who also 
wrote various poems, many of which were liturgical. 
The genealogy cf the family is traced to Abraham 
b. Samuel of Padua, who married in 1580. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Senior Sachs, von, Nos. 12a, 20-82, 47; Zunz, 


Literaturgesch. pp. 447, 552 ; Landshuth, “A4mmude ha-' Abo- 
dah, pp- 192 et Segi Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, 


. 163, 172, 239. 
ү 8. | Н. В. 
MAZOVRA (MASSURIA). See POLAND. 


MAZZAH (plural, Mazzot) : Bread that is free 
from leaven or other foreign elements. Itis kneaded 
with water and without yeast or any other chemical 
effervescent substance, and is hastily prepared to 
prevent the dough from undergoing the process of 
spontaneous fermentation, which would make it 
“hamez” (leavened bread). The word is derived 
from the Hebrew root vs» (*to compress” or “to 
extract”). “Mazzah,” in the singular form, is found 
only in Leviticus (ii. 5, viii. 26) and Numbers (vi. 
19); elsewhere it occurs in the plural. The mazzah 
was the primitive form of bread. The discovery of 
the leavening process not only resulted in an increase 
in the mass of the dough, but made the bread more 
palatable. Mazzah, however, still remained the 
poor man’s bread, as he could not afford to wait 
even twenty-four hours for it to leaven; and it 
was called therefore “lehem‘oni” (the bread of the 
poor; Deut. xvi. 3).  Mazzah was necessary, also, 
When a meal was to be prepared at short notice for 
an unexpected guest; for example, at the recep- 
tion of the angels by Abraham (Gen. xviii. 6), or 
at Sodom by Lot (Gen. xix. 8), or for Saul by the 
witch of Endor (I Sam. xxviii. 24). The usual form 
of the plain mazzah was that of a round cake 
(“ugah ”); this is the usualform of bread eaten to- 
day in Syria and Palestine. 

Тһе mazzah offered at sacrifices was of various 
forms— *lehem" (lit. = “ bread”), “hallah” (= 

“loaf”), *rakik" (= “wafer”); the 
The Use of latter two were mixed or spread with 
Mazzah. oil (Ex. xxix. 2). Mazzot were re- 
quired to be absolutely pure, as neither 
leaven nor honey was permitted in connection with 
sacrifices (Lev. ii. 11) The reason assigned is 
that mazzah is а symbol of purity, while leaven 
represents the evil impulse of the heart (Ber. 172). 
Mazzah was partaken of with the lamb on Passover 
eve (Ex. xii. 8) because the lamb was considered an 
offering to the Lord. The eating of mazzot during 
the seven days of the Passover festival is intended 
to recall the hurried departure from Egypt, which 
event must be commemorated (Ex. xii. 14, 17, 39; 
Deut. xvi. 4) on every anniversary. 

The Zohar calls mazzah " nabama 'illa'ah " (heav- 
enly bread), an antidote to the Egyp- 
tian slavery and corruption and a 
symbol of freedom and idealism. Maz- 
zah was to cure Israel and prepare 
him for the acceptance of the Torah 
(Zohar, Tezawweh, p. 183b, Wilna, 1882). 

Nevertheless, the eating of mazzah during Pass- 
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over, unlike the prohibition against eating hamez, 
is not imperative; it isa voluntary act (“reshut ”). 
That is, a Jew may abstain from eating both hamez 
and mazzah, except on the first eve, when the eating 
of mazzah is obligatory (“ hobah”). Thisis deduced 
from the passage, “Six days thou shalt eat unleav- 
ened bread” (Deut. xvi. 8), though the other pas- 
sages command that mazzot shall be eaten seven 
days (Pes. 120a). In accordance with this distinc- 
tion, the mazzah of the first night is called “mazzat 
mizwah” (=the “precept mazzah”) or “mazzat 
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Making Mazzot. 
(From a Passover Haggadah, Amsterdam, 1695.) 


shemirah ” (= the “observance mazzah,” based on 
Ex. xii. 7); it must be specially prepared and 
preserved for Passover eve (Pes. 38b). The special 
care of the *shemirah" consists in watching the 
wheat during harvesting, milling, and baking, that 
it shall not become leavened, either by rain swelling 
the grains or dampening the flour, or by too much 
kneading and slow baking. The shemirah is used 
principally for the Seder nights, while the more 
pious use such mazzot every day of the Passover 
festival. ‘The ordinary mazzah is prepared of “ke- 
mah min ha-shuk ” (flour purchased at the market), 
and the bakersare careful only during the process of 
kneading and baking. The ordinary mazzah may be 
used for the first night’s meal, when eating mazzah 
is obligatory. Yet even the market flour must 
be made only of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, or rye 
(Pes. ii. 5), rice and a species of millet being ex- 
cepted (Pes. 85а). 

On the theory that at night the sun underneath 
the earth warms the wells and rivers below and 
makes the water tepid (Pes. 94b), R. J udah ordered 

that the kneading for mazzah shall be 

« Mayim done with “mayim she-lanu” (water 

She- that has “lodged” overnight at home 
Lanu.” and has been exposed to the cold night 
air. The aim is to have the water 

for kneading as cold as possible in order to prevent 
the fermentation of the dough (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 455, 2). Although not necessarily against 
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the Law, it is the custom to omit salt or seasoning 
from the mazzah (l.c. 455, 5). 

The size of each mass of dough for mazzah may 
not execed one-tenth of an ephah, equal to 431 
medium-sized hens’ eggs, and the time allowed for 
preparing it is the time required for a journey ofa 
mile (= 2,000 cubits), that is, about twenty-seven 
minutes (Le. 456, 1:459, 2). However, a continuous 
kneading and frequent hand-washings in cold water 
may extend the time. According to R. Gamalicl, 
the preparation of the mazzah was performed by 
three women: one kneaded the dough, another 















































in a subsequent operation, thus prolonging the 
time and causing fermentation: as a result of their 
protest the form of the mazzah was changed to a 
square. Still, there are a great many, perhaps a 
majority, who use round, machine-made mazzot, 
while there are many pious ones who would use no 
other than hand-made mazzot. Eisenberg, at Kiev, 
Russia, recently invented à mazzah - machine са- 
pable of baking 15 poods (about 541 pounds) of 
dough in one or two hours (* Der Jud," 1902, No. 9). 

'The perforation of the mazzah, after being rolled 
into shape, and before baking, was for the purpose 
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PREPARATION OF MAZZOT. 
(From Kirchner, “ Jüdisches Ceremoniel,”” 1726.) 


formed the mazzah, and the third baked it (Pes. 
iii. 4). 

'The thickness of the mazzah must not exceed the 
Size of a closed fist, four fingers or four inches, 
which was the thickness of the showbread. À later 
custom was to make mazzah one finger thick (* Bet 
Hillel,” Yoreh De‘ah, No. 96). In modern times the 
mazzah is much thinner, varying from four to five 
mazzot to the inch, and is made in round form about 

twelve inches in diameter. In about 

Size and 1875 mazzah-baking machinery was 
Shape. invented in England, and soon after 
introduced in America. Some rabbis 

opposed the innovation, claiming that the corners 
of the machine-made mazzah were trimmed round 


of keeping it from raising and swelling in baking. 
It appears that in the earl y centuries the perforation 
cf the mazzah was quite artistic. In the house of 
R. Gamaliel the perforations of the mazzot repre- 
sented figures. Evidently the perforating was done 
with an implement that looked like a comb, as the 
word “serikin” indicates. The figures were those 
of animals, flowers, etc, Artistic perforation was 
later prohibited, as it consumed too much time and 
caused fermentation. Baytus b. Zonin suggested 
stamping the mazzah with ready-made figured 
plates, but was opposed on the ground that no dis- 
crimination must be made in favor of any particular 
kind of perforation (Pes. 37a). R. Isaac b. Gay- 
yat says the figures represented Greeks, doves, and 
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fishes. Maimonides permits any fancy design if made 
bya professional baker, as he does it quickly (* Yad,” 
Hamez u-Mazzah, v. 15). In later pe- 


The riods the perforating implement was 

« Reidel.” а wheel, called the “reidel,” provided 
with sharp teeth and attached to a 

handle. The perforator, usually a youth, would 


run his reidel through the mazzah in lines crossed 
at right angles and about one inch apart. The 
mazzah-machine has an automatic perforator that 
makes lines at intervals of a half inch. 

The baking of pudding, fillings, or sponge-cake 
out of ordinary flour is prohibited during Passover 
for fear of fermentation in consequence of the delays 
in preparation. But itis permitted to make all kinds 


of pastry out of mazzah-flour, as no fermentation is 














































































































PREPARING MAZZOT. 





oven, it was incumbent on the “lord of the house” 
to superintend the mazzah-baking for his family 
(sec * Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." ix. 70). 

In America mazzah-baking is an important in- 
dustry. In New York city alone, in 1904, 10,000 
barrels of flour were used in making about 1,700,000 
poundsof mazzah, distributed among fifteen bakers, 
one of them making mazzah by hand, and one small 

bakery making mazzah shemirah. The 

Mazzah- larger bakeries commence work four 

Baking ог five months before Passover. New 

as an York supplies many cities in the 
Industry. United States and Canada with maz- 
zah. Other large mazzah-making cen- 

ters are Chicago, Pittsburg, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. Mazzot have become popular among 











(From Leusden, “ Philologus Hebrgo-Mixtus," Utrecht, 1657.) 


possible after the flour is baked. For baking and 
cooking with mazzah-flour see COOKERY. Ordinary 
flour may be kneaded with pure fruit-juices, with 
eggs, or with honey, as no fermentation is possible 
with them. This is called “rich mazzah," and may 
be eaten on Passover, except on the first night, when 
the regular mazzah, or 1еһет “ош, is obligatory (Pes. 
36a). In the early centuries mazzah-baking was done 
by the wife daily, for the houschold’s use. In the 
Middle Ages preparations were made to bake maz- 
zot thirty days before Passover, except the mazzah 
shemirah, which was baked in the afternoon of the 
34th of Nisan, at the time when the Passover lamb 
was formerly sacrificed (Orah Hayyim, 453, 4). 
Still later, when the community had а communal 


R. Jacob 
Molin (d. 1420), in his “ Sefer Maharil," mentions the 
custom, in baking mazzot, of starting the fire with 
the willows used for Hosha‘na and for the lulab. 

It is forbidden to eat mazzah on the day before 
Passover, in order that it may be more palatable on 


non-Jews, who use them as tea-biscuits. 


the evening of Passover. The three mazzah-cakes 
used at the Seder service on Passover eve are 
placed one on the other in a plate orina threefold 
cover specially made for the occasion. "The three 
mazzah-cakes are distinguished as * Kohen,” “ Levi,” 
and “Israel.” The fourth order of the Seder is Yahaz, 
in which the middle mazzah (* Levi?) is broken into 
two parts, the larger being put aside as afikomen, 
with which the meal is finished ; the smaller part is 
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left between “Kohen” and "Israel" When the 
Haggadah is recited the mazzot are uncovered and 
exposed to view. The eighth order of 
the Seder is Mazzah; inita piece of 
the "Kohen? and a piece of the 
"Levi? are eaten after the benedic- 
tions * Ha-Mozi" and * Mazzah." The “Israel” is 
eaten during the tenth order, Korek, with the bitter 


At the 
Seder. 


herbs, as practised by Hillel. 


An ancient custom, which still prevails in some 
parts of the Orient and in Europe, is to keep a sin- 





Implements for Marking Mazzot. 
(From Frauberger.) 


gle mazzah hanging on the interior wall of the syna- 
gogue all the year in strict observance of the pas- 
sage “That thou mayest remember the day when 
thou camest out of the land of Egypt all the days 
of thy life” (Deut. xvi, 8). See AFIKOMEN: Boop 


ACCUSATION; LEAVEN; Passover; SEDER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pes. 352-102; Maimonides. Yad, Hamez u- 
Mazz ih, v. and vi.; тап ‘Aruk, Orah. Hayyim, 453-462, 
471-482; Benzinger, Arch. pp. 85, 432, 451, 467; Rodkinson, 
Mazzat Mizwah wa-Alilat ha-Dam, Vienna, 1883; Stanis: 
га, Sama de Hayye, a manual of Mazzot, Berdychev, 
“дә. 


J. J. D. E. 


MAZZEBAH. бее STONE AND STONE-WORSHIP. 
McCAUL, ALEXANDER: English Christian 
missionary and author; born at Dublin May 16, 
1799; died at London Nov. 13, 1863. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin. Becoming inter- 
ested in the Jews, he was sent as a missionary. to 


Poland in 1821, where he Studied Hebrew and Ger- 
man at Warsaw. In 1899 he went to interview the 
czar in regard to the conversion of the Jews, He 
continued to live at Warsaw for ten years, interest- 
ing the grand duke Constantine, the crown prince 
of Prussia, and Sir Henry Rose in his work, In 
1887 he produced an elaborate attack upon Jewish 
legalism under the title “Old Paths ?; it was pub- 
lished weekly for over a year. This created consid- 
erable interest among Jews, and was translated into 
several languages, including Hebrew (“ Netibot 
‘Olam ”). An answer in Hebrew (“Netibot Emet >), 
was published by Judah Middleman in 1847, a trans- 
lation by Stanislaz Hoga having appeared in the 

















preceding year. McCaul wrote vigorously against 
the blood accusation, and refused the Protestant 
bishopric of Jerusalem, on the ground that it should 
be held by a Jew by birth, recommending M. 8, 
ALEXANDER for that post. He became professor of 
Hebrew and rabbinical literature at King's College, 
London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : The Guardian (London), Nov. 18, 1863; Dict. 

Nat. Biog. J 


MEAH,. See НАММЕАН, TOWER or. 


MEAL-OFFERIN G: Comprehensive term for 
all sacrifices from the vegetable world; to desig- 
nate these in the Old Testament the Hebrew word 
“minhah” is used, which, as a probable derivative 
of the Arabie verb “ manah” = “to give” properly 
signifies * gift ” or “present.” The desire of offering 
to God oblations of vegetables or cereals is presup- 
posed in the Bible to be as general a human one as 
that of pleasing God by animal sacrifices. The ear- 

liest example of a meal-offering is un- 
Name and doubtedly the sacrifice that Cain ten- 

Early dered from the fruit of hig field (Gen. 

History. iv. 8-5) Gideon added to a meat- 

offering mazzot made of an ephah of 
flour (mba; Judges vi. 19). Mazzot were probably 
also baked from the flour (пор) that Hannah took 
to Shiloh (I Sam. i. 24); for it is not likely that 
flour alone was sacrificed, it being in the unprepared 
state not an article of human food, A vegetable 
sacrifice is referred to also in the second member of 
the phrase 992001 nat (čb. ii. 29, iii. 14). Loaves of 
bread (on MND) were laid before God (10. x. 8). 
Mention is made of their being placed in the sanc- 
tuary of Yuwn at Nob (dd. xxi. 7). In the term 
2907 nm (I Kings xviii. 29, 86) the second mem- 
ber (257) is added not as a new distinction quali- 
fying this mmay as different from the others or asa 
fixed regular institution, but merely in view of the 
preceding fixation of time, *and when midday was 
past." Leavened bread (әп) likewise was sacrificed 
(Amos iv. b. Vegetable sacrifice is also designated 
as “minhah” when it is connected with a thank- 
offering (Amos v. 22), a meat-offering (Isa, xix. 21), 
or à burnt offering (Jer. xiv. 19; Ps. xx. 2). The 
foregoing shows that cereal oblations ате mentioned 
only sporadically in the early historical books. 

The Law ordains: (а) ав regards the material of 
the meal-offering that it must consist, except in the 
case of the jealousy-offering (Num. v. 15), of fine 
flour (пр; Lev. ii. 1), oil (32.), salt (2). verse 13), 
and incense (ib. verses 1 et seq., 15 et seg.), while 
leaven and honey must be kept strictly separate (id. 
verse 11), the latter probably because it fermented 

easily (comp. the Neo-Hebraic tnn 

Regula- —= “о ferment,” in Dalman, *Ara- 
tions of the mitisch-Neuhebriisches Worterb. zu 

Law. Targum, Talmud, und Midrasch,” 
1901, p. 86). (5) This material might 

be offered in the folowing forms: (a) barley flour 
(мор) without oil or incense was brought for the so- 
called jealousy-offering (Num. v. 15): (8) fine flour 
(nbo), even in its original state, must have oil poured 
over it, and be sprinkled with incense, the last alone 
being lighted (Lev. ii, 1-8); (y) the meal-offering 


might consist of different kinds of cakes (verses 
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4-7); (6) the first-fruits of the field were offered in 
the shape of roasted ears or ground grains of fresh 
corn (verse 14, where born wa is а later addition; 
comp. Kónig, “Syntax,” § 333 t). Itisan interest- 
ing detail that the meal-offering which was baked 
on a flat tin pan (nan) was broken into small 
pieces (DNB; Lev. ii. 6, vi. 14). (c) The meal-offer- 
ings, according to the purposes they served, might be 
divided into two groups: (а) those offered alone as 
a substitute in the case of the poor (Lev. v. 11 et 
seq.) for the sin-offering; as the daily meal-offering 
(* tamid ”) of the priests (Ex. xl. 29; Lev. vi. 12-16; 
comp. I Chron. ix. 81); and as the jealousy-offering 
(Num. v. 18 e£ seq.), which “reminds of sin” (comp. 
the sheaf offered in recognition of the beginning of 
harvest [Lev. xxiii. 9 e£ seg.], the loaves of the Feast 
of Weeks [ib. xxiii. 16 et seg.], and the showbread 
[ib. xxiv. 5 et seg.]); and (8) meal-offerings added to 
the animal-offerings. These “musaf ” offerings were 
added to the thank-offering (Lev. vii. 11-18, etc.), 
to the sacrifice of purification of the Israelites (Lev. 
ix. 8) and of the lepers (ib. xiv. 10-20), and to the 
burnt offering (Num. xv. 1-16); and they were 
combined with a drink-offering. The unqualified 
statement that the unconsumed portion of the meal- 
offering should belong to the priests (Lev. ii. 8) 
refers probably also to the accompanying meal- 
offerings (comp. Franz Delitzsch in Riehm's * Hand- 
würterb." cols. 1519b, 1520a). Not every burnt 
offering, however, is to be supplemented by a meal- 
offering, as Lev. xii. 6 shows. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : For the earlier views see Franz Delitzsch, in 
Speiscopfer, in Riehm's Handwürterb. des Biblischen AU 


terthums; the later view of the history of vegetable sacri- 
fices is supported by Benzinger, Arch. 88 62 et seq.; Baentseh, 
Evodus—Leviticus, in Handkom mentar, 1900; Bertholet, 
Leviticus, in Kurzer Handkommentar, 1901 

E. K. 


E. G. H 

ME ASHA: 1. Palestinian tanna, to whom one 
reference occurs in the Mishnah (Peah ii. б), from 
which it appears that he lived in the time of Hillel’s 
descendants (comp. Heilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot,” ii.). 

2, Palestinian haggadist; grandson and pupil of 
Josuva m. Levt (Yer. Ber. ii. 8; Yer. Bezah i. 6 e£ 
alj. From the few details concerning him it ap- 
pears that on Saturdays he used to have himself 
carried to the synagogue in order to preach (Yer. 
Bezah 1. с.), that he was not rich, and that he died 
suddenly in the time of AMMI (Ket. 85b) Me’asha 
is particularly noted for the vision which he is re- 
ported to have seen during a trance lasting three 
days, and concerning which he said: “I have been 
ina world of confusion where people who are hon- 
ored here are held in contempt” (Ruth R. iii. 1). In 
Pes. 50a this vision is ascribed to JOSEPH B. JOSHUA 
в, Levr; Joseph was probably Me'asha's father. 
Me'asha inferred from Isa. xxxiii. 15-17 that when 
one shuts his eyes to things indecent he js worthy 
to view the face of the Shekinah (Pesik. R. #4 
[ed. Friedmann, p. 125a]; Derek Erez i.; Lev. R. 
xxiii. 18). 

3. Palestinian amora of the fourth century ; men- 
tioned as a companion of Samuel b. Isaac and Zera 
(Yer. Ber. ii. 9 et al). His halakic and haggadic 
sentences are met with in both Talmudim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 614 et seq., et 
passim ; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 
8. 8. M. SEL. 








MEASSEFIM. (*collectors?; from ADN = “to 
collect”; hence the name of the periodical “ Ha- 
Me’assef” = “The Collector”): Name designating 
the group of Hebrew writers who between 1784 and 
1811 published their works in the periodical “ Ha- 
Me’assef,” which they had founded. In 1782 Moses 
Mendelssohn's German translation of the Pentateuch 
hadappeared. Inthe *bi'ur"or commentary which 
he added to this translation, he dwelt on the beauty 
of the Hebrew language, its wealth of imagery, and 
its adaptability for poetic expression. By his com- 
ments on Scripture, also, he largely stimulated He- 
brew, grammatical, and exegetic studies. Theseeds 
he thus scattered bore fruit even in his lifetime. 
"While reading and discussing Mendelssohn's Scrip- 
tural expositions, Isaac Abraham Есснег and Men- 
del BRESSLAU, who were at that time tutoring in 
the house of David Friedlünder at Kénigsberg, con- 
ceived the idea of causing Hebrew as a literary lan- 
guage to be used more widely among the Jews. As- 
sured of the material support of Simon and Samuel 
Friedländer, they issued in the spring of 1783 an 
appeal to all Jews to assist in establishing a society 
for the study of Hebrew (Hebrat Doreshe Leskon 
‘Eber). The periodical “ Ha-Me'assef? was projected 
as а rallying-point for all those who were inter- 
ested in and able to contribute to the work. 

The undertaking met with a cordial reception in 
many quarters, especially iu Berlin; Mendelssohn 
and even the aged Naphtali Herz WrEssELY prom- 
ising their support апа contributing to * Ha-Me'as- 
sef," the former anonymously. The first number 
of the periodical was announced April 18, 1788, in a 
prospectus, “ Nahal ha-Besor,” signed by Euchel, 
Bresslau, and Samuel and Simon Friedländer. The 
first volume appeared in 1784, being the earliest suc- 
cessful periodical published in Hebrew. The first 
three volumes were issued in monthly numbers at 
Königsberg (the frontispiece to vol. iii. being Naph- 
tali Herz Wessely’s portrait); vols. iv.-vi. appeared 
in quarterly numbers at Konigsberg and Berlin; 
vol. vii. (one number only) at Breslau; vol. viii. at 
Berlin; the first two numbers of vol. ix. at Altona, 
and the last two at Dessau; vol. x. (two numbers 
only) also at Dessau. Thenew “Collector” (* Ahare ` 
ha-Me'assef" or “ Ha-Me'assef he-Hadash”), edited 
by 8. Cohen, may be regarded as a continuation of 
«Ha-Me'assef." Vol. i. appeared at Berlin in 1809; 
vol. ii. at Altona in 1810; and vol. iii. at Dessau in 
1811. 

In addition to articles on Hebrew prose and poetry 
є XTa-Me'assef " printed general scientific articles, in- 
teresting papers on mathematics and natural science, 
biographies of eminent Hebrew scholars, and articles 
on the history of the Roman emperors; responsa on 
religious questions, é.g., on the speedy burial of 
the dead, have also becn collected in its pages. The 
attitude of * Ha-Me'assef" was by turns Orthodox or 
Reform, according to the views of the collaborator. 
It was often very aggressive toward the strictly Or- 
thodox view, although Wessely had from the very 
beginning advised a purely objective point of 
view. 

The principal collaborators on * Ha-Me'assef ” were 
Ben Zeeb, Bras, Bresslau, Cohen, Dessau, Euchel, 
Franco-Mendez, Friedländer, Friedrichsfeld, Herz, 
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Joseph Hirsch, Lindau, Löwe, Lówisohn, Mendels- 
Sohn, Wessely, Witzhausen, and Wolfsohn. 
See Brurisrs; HaskALAI; MENDELSSOHN, Mosks. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. parts i.-iii.; Grütz, Gesch. 
Xi. 131 et scq.; Lesser, Register und Chronik der Gesell. 
schaft der Freunde, Berlin, 1812 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 575; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. parts i. and ii.; Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud, 1837, D. 448; Israel Davidson, The Beginnings 


of Periodical Literature, Baltimore, 1900. 
G. M. L. B. 


MEASURES. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


MEAT-TAX: In Austria, as everywhere else, 
the Jewish communities imposed a tax on meat, 
the revenue from which was used for communal 
purposes. During the eighteenth century, however, 
the national government used this method of raising 
a revenue from the Jews in order to support educa- 
tional institutions. Such was the case in Galicia 
after 1791. In the congregations belonging to the 
kingdom of Bohemia the meat-tax, with the tax on 
wine and fish, was used to compensate the govern- 
ment for the loss of revenue attending the abolition 
of the toleration-tax in 1782. It was about two 
kreutzer on one pound of meat and ten kreutzer on a 
goose. The tax was levied in such a way that the 
butchers had to give with every pound of meata 
receipt for the payment of that duty, while in the 
case of fowl the shohet was not permitted to kill 
unless the party requiring his services handed him 
such a receipt. This tax was farmed out to à con- 
tractor; he paid the government a fixed annual 
sum for the whole province and had his subcontract- 
ors in every town. The latter were almost invariably 
Jews, and exacted their money with merciless rigor. 
Those who attempted to evade the tax were heavily 
fined. The hardships entailed by the cruelty of 
these tax-farmers are vividly presented in Eduard 
Kulke’s novels. 

For the meat-tax in Russia see KOROBKA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stóger, Gesetzliche Verfassung der Galizi- 

schen Judenschajt, Lemberg, 1831; Scari, Systematische 


Darstellung der in Betreff Juden in Mühren und Schlesien 
Erlasscnen Gesetze, Brünn, 1835. D 


ME'ATI, HA- (nya): Family of translators 
which flourished at Rome in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, 

Nathan b. Eliezer ha-Me'ati : Earliest known 
member of the family; called the “Prince of Trans- 
lators ” and the “Italian Tibbonide"; lived in Rome 
from 1279 to 1988. His native place seems to have 
been Cento, whence his name * Me’ati,” which is the 
Hebrew equivalent of * Cento? (= 100). After ac- 
quiring many languages during his long wander- 
ings, he settled at Rome, where he translated scien- 
tific and especially medical works from Arabic into 
Hebrew, to take the place, as he declared, of the 
medical literature of the Jews which had existed 
even at the time of Solomon but had been lost, and 
to silence the mockery of the Christians, who said 
that the Jews had no such literature, His transla- 
tions are: (1) ‘Ammar ben ‘Ali al-Mausuli's * Al- 
Muntahib fi “Пај al-‘Ain,” on the treatment of the 
eye: (2) the “Canon” of Avicenna; (3) the aphorisms 
of Hippocrates with Galen's commentary (Neubauer, 
"Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1588); (4) the apho- 
risms of Maimonides, a selection from various 
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authors, chiefly from Galen, published under the 
title “Pirke Mosheh,” Lemberg, 1804. 

Many anonymous translations are attributed to 
Me’ati, among them: (1) Razi’s treatise on bleeding, 
“ Ma'amar be-Hakkazah " ; (2) Zahrawi's “ Kitab al- 
Tasrif " (Hebrew title, * Деги? ?); (3) Ibn Zuhr's * Ki 
tab al-Aghdhiyah " (Hebrew title, “Sefer ha-Mezo- 
not”); (4)an anonymous work on the causes of eclip- 
ses entitled * Ma'amar ‘al Sibbot Likkut ha-Me’orot,” 

Samuel ha-Me’ati: Son of Solomon .ha-Me'ati, 
He concluded the translation of an extract from 
Galen’s commentary to Hippocrates’ work « On 
Regimen in Acute Diseases," and, some time after 
1306, the translation of a medical work by Ibn 
Zuhr, 

Solomon ha-Me’ati: Son of Nathan b. Eliezer 
ha-Me’ati. He completed (1299) the translation, be- 
gun by his father, of Galen’s commentary to Hip- 
pocrates’ work “On Airs, Waters, and Places.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 53; Nepi-Ghirondi, 

Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p.271; Carmoly, Histoire des Méde- 

cins Juifs, p. 8t; Zunz, in Geigers Jüd. Zeit. iv. 190; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2073 ; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 505, 

662, 663, 666, 670, 679, 701, 746; idem, in Monatsschrift, 1893, 

xxxviii. 179; Vogelstein and, Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, i. 398 et seq. 

J. I. Bn.—I. E. 

MEBORAK HA-NAGID. Sce Ecvrr. 


MECHANIC. Sce ARTISANS; LABOR; MASTER 
AND SERVANT. 
MECHNIKOV. SceN OYACHOVICH, L. 


MECIA (MATTHEW) DE VILADESTES: 
Jewish chartographer of Majorca at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. He was the author ofa 
map, dated 1418, formerly in the convent of Val de 
Cristo, near Segorbe, but now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. In it he gives special promi- 
nence to the navigation in African waters of Jacme 
Ferrer, also of Majorca. It fills six Sheets in Mar- 
cel's * Choix de Cartes et de Mappemondes des XIVe 
et XVe Siécles” (Paris, 1896). The map is based 
upon the work of Jaffuda Cresques, the probable 
author of the atlas of Charles V. Mecia therefore 
belonged to the Judao-Catalan school of chartog- 
raphers. Don Miguel Bonet has discovered in the 
archives of Majorca a permit of the governor's lieu- 
tenant allowing the “convert Macia” to debark in 
Sicily. This is dated Jan. 20, 1401, and probably 
refers to Mecia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. T. Hamy, in Comptes Rendus of the Aca- 

démie des Inseriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1902, p. 71. 

J. G. 

MECKLENBURG: Territory in North Ger- 
many; bounded on the north by the Baltic Sca. 
Formerly it constituted one duchy, but since 1701 it 
has been divided into Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, forming two separate grand 
duchies of the German empire. However, their 
governments are still intimately connected. Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin has (1900) 607,770 inhabitants, 
among whom are 1,763 Jews, divided into 36 con- 
gregations; Mecklenburg-Strelitz has 102,602 inhab- 
itants, including 331 Jews, divided into 6 congrega- 
tions. It is possible that the settlement of Jews 
in Mecklenburg dates from 1243, when Brandenburg 
expelled its Jews; but it is equally probable that 
the first Jewish settlers arrived from western Ger- 
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many, where the Jews were frequently persecuted. 
It is certain, however, that Jews lived in Meck- 
lenburg as early as 1266, for in a 
document dated April 14, 1906, in 
which Henry I. (the Pilgrim) con- 
ferred upon Wismar the Lübeck rights, 
Jews are mentioned together with the private 
servants and officials of the prince. Thus Wismar 
seems to contain the oldest settlement of Jews in 
Mecklenburg. By and by they are heard of in other 
cities: in Boizenburg, 1967; Rostock, 1279; Cracow 
and Güstrow, 1825; Malchin, 1889; Schwerin (now 
the center of the Jewish communities in Mecklen- 
burg) about 1840; Friedland and Parchim, 1850; 
Neubrandenburg, 1440. 

The Jews of Mecklenburg were compelled to рау 
a considerable sum annually for the privilege of liv- 
ing there and for protection by the prince. The 
several estates looked with great disfavor upon their 
presence and never neglected an opportunity of in- 
juring them. They had no right to own real estate, 
and their residence, as a rule, was confined to the 
most neglected quarters of the city they dwelé in. 
In Wismar, for instance, they inhabited the Altbó- 
terstrasse, which was called * Platea Judaeorum "s 
here they had а synagogue, called “Domus Jude- 
orum." Naturally their fate was bound up with 
that of their protector. Thus when Henry under- 
took a pilgrimage to Palestino, where he remained 
for twenty-four years in Mohammedan captivity, 
the Jews were expelled from Wismar (1990), and 
were not readmitted until the succession of Henry 
П. (the Lion - Hearted). During his reign a Jew 
named Nathan (1810)—was permitted to own real 
estate in Wismar. Under Albrecht II. their po- 
sition changed for the worse; only two Jewish fami- 
lies were permitted to reside in Wismar, and they 
became subject to the jurisdiction of the city magis- 
trates instead of to that of the prince, thus being 
exposed to the fanaticism and hatred of the people. 
Some Jews were admitted into Wismar in 1849, but 
they were expelled again in 1350, and since then and 
for 500 years thereafter there was no trace of Jew- 
ish residence there. 

In the other cities matters were worse. Jews at 
Cracow and Güstrow suffered martyrdom three 
times within 107 years. A baptized Jewess accused 
her brother-in-law Eleazar of having desecrated the 
host; allthe Jews were seized and burned, the syna- 
gogue was destroyed, and in its place was erected a 
“chapel of the Holy Blood ” (1325). Two Christians 
of Rostock who were found guilty of having robbed 
and murdered a Jew and Jewess were punished 
with banishment only (1320). In 1350 the wide- 
spread accusation that the Jews had poisoned the 
wells was made in Mecklenburg, and nearly all the 
Jews there were driven out. They seem, however, 
to have resettled there within a few decades. 

Mecklenburg’s cruel treatment of the Jewsreached 
its climax in 1492, in connection with a charge of 
desccrating the host. A Jew was accused of having 
persuaded a. priest to become a convert to Judaism 
and of having induced him to steal the sacred host 
for the purpose of desecrating it. The matter being 
brought before the duke, he ordered all the Jews to 
be placed under arrest and brought to Sternberg. 


Early Set- 
tlement. 
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There they were subjected to horrible torture in 
order to extort from them а confession. But 
though they persistently denied the charge, the 

sentence to burn them alive was pro- 


The nounced. On Oct. 24, 1492, twenty- 
Sternberg four Jewsand two Jewesses were taken 
Burning. toahill near the city of Sternberg— 


since then called the *Judenberg "— 
where they died on the pyre. Those not burned 
were banished from the land. The prominent rab- 
bis of the time declared the ban against any Jew 
who would settle in cruel Mecklenburg, and there 
is no evidence that any Jew settled there until the 
second half of the seventeenth century. 

In the meantime Protestantism had taken root in 
Mecklenburg, and religious fanaticism was no longer 
so rampant as in former days. Yet it was during 
the reign of the Catholic prince Christian I. (1658- 
1699) that the second movement of Jews to Mecklen- 
burg began. In 1676he called to his court the Jews 
Abraham Haym and Nathan Benedix of Hamburg, 
gave them special privileges, and granted them a 
tobacco monopoly, the first in Mecklenburg. At the 
intervention of the court Jews, Duke F rederick 
William abolished the poll-tax. But his successor, 
Charles Ludwig (1747-56), who had special political 
reasons for wishing to please the people, issued an 
edict that all unprivileged Jews should leave the 
land within four weeks; this left only about thirty 
“Schutzjuden” in Mecklenburg. The same prince 
called to his court the brothers Philip and Nathan 
Aaron, who became the real founders of the present 
Jewish communities in Mecklenburg. Through 
their influence the Jewish population there so in- 
creased that they were able in 1752 to call a con- 
vention to deliberate upon their religious needs. 
They decided, among other things, to request the 
chief rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Oder to remove the 
ban of 1492and to establish a Jewish tribunal. The 
latter, however, did not receive the sanction of the 
government, and was abolished (1755) by a rescript 
of the duke. In 1764 they held another convention, 
with the sanction of Duke Frederick the Pious, who 
vested in the rabbis the power of judges among 
the Jews. In 1765 one Marcus Moses graduated as 
a physician, and an edict of the duke permitted him 
to practise. This was the first graduation of a Jew 
in Mecklenburg. One Marcus Isaac (who distin- 
guished himself during the occupation of Mecklen- 
burg by Frederick the Great) and a certain Hirsch 
were the first in the commercial field; they began 
about this time to export wool, thus encouraging 
the raising of sheep, which occupation has greatly 
contributed to the prosperity of the country. 

Under this mild government the community de- 
veloped rapidly. Two synagogues were dedicated 
—one on Sept. 5, 1763, at Altstrelitz, the com- 
munity of which numbered 130 families; the other 
at Schwerin in 1773. Still the populace was hos- 
tile toward the Jews and often insisted on the 
strict enforcement of the constitutional provisions 
by which the dukes of the Mecklenburg duchies 
pledged themselves to grant no privileges to Jew- 
jsh settlers to the detriment of Christian citizens. 
Duke Frederick Francis I, was the first prince that 
earnestly desired their emancipation. On Feb. 23; 
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1811, the Jews petitioned him on that subject, and 
he consulted the estates at the following conven- 
tion. They acknowledged the justice of the pe- 
tition, but argued that the Jews were 
Their First not as yet ready for emancipation. 
Emanci- But Professor Tychsen of the Univer- 
pation. sity of Rostock, who was consulted 
on the matter, declared himself in 
favor of the petition. After some hesitation the 
duke finally decided in favor of the Jews, and issued, 
Feb. 22, 1818, a constitution which declared that 
his Jewish subjects, with their wives and children, 
were citizens of Mecklenburg; leaving future legis- 
lation to decide whether or not they were to be ad- 
mitted to government positions, The Jews soon 
had an opportunity to show their gratitude; the 
Jewish youth enthusiastically responded to the 
duke’s call to arms in 1818. But the reaction which 
set in after Waterloo and the ill-will of the states 
brought about a suspension of this law in 1815. In 
1829 the Jews were first admitted to the practise 
of law, with the limitation that they could prac- 
tise only in the city courts. Mecklenburg adopted 
in 1848 the “Grundrechte” (constitution) of the 
Frankfort Parliament abolishing all disabilities on 
account of religion, but repealed it two years later. 
But times had changed. While in former days 
the people opposed the emancipation of the Jews, 
in 1867 the municipal boards of various cities in 
Mecklenburg petitioned the Reichstag for it, and a 
member of the Reichstag, Wigger by name, was the 
most ardent advocate of the passage of a law abol- 
ishing all disabilities based on differences of religion. 
The Reichstag passed that law by a large majority 
March 12, 1869, and King William of Prussia, as 
the head of the North German Federation, confirmed 
it July 8, 1869. With the passage of this law and 
its insertion in the constitution of the German em- 
pire in 1871, the last political disability resting on 
the Jews of Mecklenburg, as on Jews throughout 
the empire, was removed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Donath, Gesch. der Juden in Mecklenburg, 


Leipsic, 1874. 
D. І. War. 


Of the internal conditions of the Mecklenburg 
Jewry during the first settlement, up to 1492, noth- 
ing is known. During the second settlement, in 
the seventeenth century, the community was too 
small to show any spiritual activity. The first sign 
of such isin the case of Nathan Aaron, who main- 
tained Joshua Spira in his house asachaplain. The 
first rabbi appointed by the duke was Jeremiah 
Israel (1768), whose chicf duty consisted in acting 
as judge for the scattered communities of the duch. 
ies. He was succeeded by the above-mentioned 
Joshua Spira, author of “Panim Masbirot” (or 
“Arba? Shittot li MeHaRISh ”), novelle and re- 
Sponsa (Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1770). 

During the latter part of the eighteenth and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the differ- 

ences between R. Marcus Lazarus Jaffe 

Spiritual and В. Joshua Falk Albu and their con- 
Activities. gregations frequently occupied the at- 

tention of the authorities. As these 
rabbis were Poles and not in sympathy with the edu- 
cational movement which had won the allegiance 
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of the Jews of Mecklenburg, as of other communi- 
ties in Germany, an attempt was made about 1828 
to establish in Giistrow a normal school where J ew- 
ish teachers might be trained, but the movement 
failed for lack of means. The congregation of Alt- 
strelitz, however, established a parochial school, 
which at one time flourished under the famous Ger- 
man lexicographer Daniel SANDERS. 

The movement for emancipation which began 
about 1830 resulted in the foundation of a society for 
promoting the adoption of manual occupations by 
Jews (1886). Three years later the government took 
steps toward improving the condition of the Jews 
by giving thema constitution, An *Oberrath ? was 
organized consisting of two government officials, 
the “Landrabbiner,” and five representatives of the 
communities. The “Landrabbiner,” who was re- 
quired to have academic training, was to raise the 
intellectual standard of the congregation and intro- 
duce certain reforms. The first to hold this office 
was Samuel Ногрпеім, elected in 1940. Не те- 
signed in 1847 to take charge of the Berlin Reform 
congregation. He organized parochial schools and 
instituted Reform services; his reforms, however, 
were all of a moderate character, although they 
aroused considerable opposition. 

A far stronger opposition was experienced by 
Holdheim’s successor, David EINHORN (1847-58), 
when he blessed in the synagogue a child whose 
father refused to permit its circumcision. In the 
ensuing controversy Franz Dexrrzscn, then pro- 
fessor at Rostock, participated, publishing in a Ros- 
tock daily a series of articles to which Einhorn re- 
plied in very heated terms. 

With Einhorn's resignation the government de- 
cided to strengthen the Orthodox party by calling 
Baruch Lrrscnürz, who was to effect a restoration 
of historic Judaism. The rigidity of his views, 
however, caused the government to dismiss him in 
1888, when he was succeeded by another exponent 
of strict Orthodoxy, Solomon Conn, who in 187 
was succeeded by the present (1904) incumbent, G. 
F. FEILCHENFELD. 

The smaller principality of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
had a rabbi in the middle of the eighteenth century 
—Marcus Levin Süsskind, who published a German 
sermon preached at the dedication of the synagogue 
in 1768. Не was succeeded by К. Sanwil of Bran- 
denburg; the present (1904) incumbent, Jacob Eam- 
burger, has officiated since 1852. The rabbinical 
author Judah Löb lived in Altstrelitz ; his treatise on 
resurrection was translated by Professor Tychsen 
under the title “Die Auferstehung der Todten aus 
dem Gesetze Mosis Bewiesen ” (1766). Later, Ju- 
dah Lób was rabbi of Birnbaum, and then of Stock- 
holm. 

The University of Rostock had a famous Orien- 
talist in Tychsen, who taught first in Bützow (1760) 
and then in Rostock (from 1779). A. T. Hartman, 
the opponent of the emancipation of the J ews, also 
taught in Rostock (1811-88). Among the prominent 
Jews who are natives of Mecklenburg may be men- 
toned: I. Marcus, alternate deputy to the Frankfort 
Parliament in 1848; the lexicographer Daniel San- 
ders; and the journalist Emil Jonas, translator of 
Scandinavian poetry into German. D. 
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MEDALS: Soon after the revival of the art of 
engraving medals, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, а few Jewish specimens were struck in 
Italy, although the number was very small on ac- 
count of the gencral oppression of the Jews at that 
period, The number gradually increased during 
the cighteenth century, keeping pace with the im- 
provement of Jewish conditions; and in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when the Jews had 
been emancipated in nearly all civilized countries, 
medals were struck so frequently that one or more 
appeared nearly every year. The following list con- 
tains the principal Jewish medals known. Those 
issucd in honor of comparatively unimportant pri- 
vate persons and numerous miscellaneous and cab- 
alistic medals are notincluded. Thesymbol * desig- 
nates medals which are described in works mentioned 


in the bibliography and * those in the illustrations. 
4503. Benjamin b. Elijah Beer: obverse, bust; reverse, in- 
scription ; 167 mm. 
эо Rlias and Rica Delatas : bust on both sides; 49 mm. 
жо Gracia Nasi: engraved on one side only ; bust ; 66 mm. 
paptism of the Jew Michael of Prague; oval; obverse, 
baptism (in the Jordan); reverse, inscription ; 82 x 
69 min. 






1670. Three hundredth anniversary of the alleged desecra- 
tion of the host at Brussels: obverse, the Holy Sacra- 
ment; reverse, inscription : 39 mm. 

1670. Idem: obverse, the Holy Sacrament; reverse, escutch- 


eon; 32 mm. 

1686. Participation of the Jews in the defense of Buda: ob- 
verse, smelting-furnace; reverse, inscription ; 2 
sizes, +1 and 47 mm. respectively. 

7LL*° Conflagration in the ghetto of Frankfort: obverse, the 
fire; reverse, inscription ; inscription about the 
edge; 4£ mm. 

1735.9 Eliezer ben Samuel Shmelka: obverse, bust; reverse, 
inscription. 

Süss Oppenheimer's execution : obverse, bust; reverse, 
gallows; 38 mm.: " Sehraub " medal; 42 mm. 
1745.*° Edict of exile at Prague: obverse, audience ; reverse, 

Solomon's Temple; 61 mm. 
c. 1r15.* * Moses Mendelssohn : obverse, bust; reverse, Skull and 
butterfly ; 43 mm. 


1738. 


с.1775. Idem: one-sided cast medallion; bust, skull, etc.; 
99 mm. 
1781. Edict of Toleration by Emperor Joseph II.: obverse, 
bust; reverse, obelisk and genius ; 45 mm. 
1782 Idem: obverse, bust; reverse, clericals of the three 


confessions; 13 mm. 

1790.* Medal presented by the Hessian Jews to Landgrave 
Ludwig X.: obverse, man sacrificing ; reverse, in- 
scription; 37 mm. i 

1790.9 Medal presented by the Hessian Jews to the Landgra- 
vine Caroline Henrietta: obverse. palm-tree; re- 
verse, inscription ; three variants, 34, 34, and 29mm, 
respectively. 

1791.* Wilhelmschule at Breslau : obverse, grafted trunk ; re- 
verse, inscription; two sizes, 18 and 11 mm, re- 

" spectively. 

1793.*° Daniel Itzig’s seventieth birthday: obverse, bust; re- 
verse, allegorical group ; 52 mm. 

1803.2 Lippmann Meyer's seventy-third pirthday: obverse, 
bust ; reverse, inscription: 38 mm. 

^.1808.*? Marcus Herz: obverse, bust; reverse, Pallas ; 4] mm. 
1£05.* ° Emancipation of the Russian Jews : obverse, bust ; re- 
verse, man sacrificing; 46 mm. 

1t06.* ° Napoleon and the Sanhedrin : obverse, bust; reverse, 
Napoleon and а Jew ; 41 mm. 

1£08.* ° Emancipation of the Westphalian Jews: obverse, thank- 
offering: reverse, two geniuses; 42 min. 
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1810. Building of the synagogue at Bordeaux : inscriptions 
on both sides; 35 mm. 
c.1816. Gershom Mendes Seixas: obverse, bustand inscription. 


1820. Four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the alleged 
desecration of the host at Brussels: obverse, the Holy 
Sacrament; reverse, inscription ; 32 mm. 

1824. Laying of the corner-stone of the synagogue at Munich: 
obverse, bust ; reverse, engraved inscription ; 20 mm. 


VIIT.—26 








1896. Dedication of the same synagogue: obverse, the syna- 
gogue : reverse, inscription ; 39 mm. 


1827. Court commission of the Dutch Jews: obverse, altar and 
symbols: reverse, plain ; 59 mm. 

1828. Giuditta Pasta: one-sided medallion ; head ; 113 mm. 

1829, Idem: obverse, head; reverse, inscription; two vari- 
ants, 48 апа 95 mm. ` 

1830. Idem: obverse, homage ; reverse, inscription ; i7 mm. 

1830. Ludwig Borne: one-sided medallion; head; 159 mm. 


1836.* Gabriel Riesser: obverse, allegorical group; reverse, 
inscription ; 58 mm. 
Death of N. M. von Rothschild: obverse, head ; reverse, 
inscription ; 62 mm. 
1836. Court commission of the Dutch Jews : observe, symbolic 
picture; reverse, plain; 47 mm. 


1836. 


1837. Elias Henschel and the Jews of Breslau : obverse, head: 
reverse, inscription ; 39 mm. 
1840. Montefiore and Crémieux at Damaseus : obverse, audi- 


ence; reverse, inscription : 43 mm. 
1841. The king in the synagogue at Mastricht : obverse, the 
synagogue; reverse, inscription ; 41 mm. 
Jewish Home for the Aged at The Hague: obverse, the 
building ; reverse, inscription ; 40 mm. 
]841.* Jewish hospital at Hamburg (Solomon Heine): obverse. 
head; reverse, the building; two sizes, 45 and 12 
mm. respectively. 

1811.* Jewish loan institute at Hamburg: obverse, beehive; 
reverse, inscription ; 45 mm. 

1811.* Montefiore and the Jews of Hamburg: obverse, escutch- 
eon; reverse, inscription ; 42 mm. 

R. Solomon Herschell: obverse, bust; reverse, Torah 
scroll and inscription ; 62 mm. 

Hebrew school at Birmingham; obverse, the building ; 
reverse, inscription ; 4 mm. 

First Jewish confirmation at Warsaw : obverse, seven- 
branched candlestick and tables of the Law; re- 
verse, inscription ; 42 mm. 

8. M. von Rothschild's seventieth birthday: obverse, 
head; reverse, escutcheon ; 59 mm. 

1816.* Isaac Bernays' jubilee: inscriptions on both sides ; 51 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 
1843. 


1844. 


mm. 

1846. Rachel (Felix): obverse, head; reverse, inscription ; 
53 mm. 

1847. Medal dedicated to Giacomo Meyerbeer by the Concordia 
Society: obverse, bust ; reverse, inscription ; 46 mm. 

1848. Destruction of Rothsehild's castle, Surenne: inscrip- 
tions on both sides; 69 mm. 

1848. Medal given by the Italian Jews to B. d'Azeglio: ob- 
verse, bust; reverse, inscription: 51 шт. 

1848. Daniel Manin: obverse, bust; reverse, homage of the 
people: 57 mm. 

1850. Society for the Emancipation of the Oriental Christians 
and Jews: obverse, group ; reverse, inscription ; 62 
mm. 

1850. General de Meza: obverse, bust; reverse, trophy; 4 
mm. 

1850. August Neander : obverse, bust; reverse, inscription ; 
45 mm. 

1851. Dr. Gruby: obverse, snake of ZEsculapius ; reverse, in- 
scription ; 50 mm. 

1852. Orthodox synagogue at Frankfort: obyerse, the syna- 
gogue ; reverse, inscription ; 39 mm. 

1858. Engraver Samuel Jesi: obverse, head; reverse, in- 


scription ; 68 mm. 
1851. Giacomo Meyerbeer: obverse, head; reverse, lyre; 41 
mm. А 


1855. Medal presented by the Italian Jews to Albert Cohn: 
obverse, temple vessels ; reverse, inscription ; 55mm. 

1855. Similar medal presented to Ludwig Philippson. 

1856. Laemmelschule at Jerusalem : obverse, palm-tree ; re- 


verse, inscription ; 33 mm. 
1858. Death of Rachel (Felix): obverse, head; reverse, in- 
scription: 53 mm.: token, 23 mm. : 
1858 (?). M. G. Saphir: one-sided medal ; bust; 47 mm. 
1859. R. Henri Loeb's jubilee: obverse, bust; reverse, in- 
scription ; 59 mm. 
1860. Right conferred upon the Austrian Jews to possess real 
estate: obverse, allegorical picture ; reverse, in- 
scription ; 73 mm. 
(с. 1860). Société J. R. Pereire, prize medal: obverse, Pereire 
teaching ; reverse, inscription : 54mm. 
1801 (?). Historical painter B. Ullmann: one-sided medallion ; 
bust; 128 mm. 
1861. Synagogue at Cologne: obverse, the synagogue; re- 
verse, interior view ; 59 mm, 











COMMEMOKATIVE MEDALS. 
1. Elias and Кіса Delatas, 1552. 2. Gracia Nasi, 1556. 3. Conflagration at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1711. 4. Edict of Exile from 
Prague, 1745. 5, Edict of Toleration Issued by Emperor Joseph IL, 1781. 6. Presented by Hessian 
Jews to the Landgrave Ludwig X., 1790. 

(In the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden.) 











COMMEMORATIYE MEDALS. 


1808. 8. Emancipation of Russian Jews by Alexander I., 


1836. 10. Marcus Herz, 1805. 11. Wilhelmschule at Breslau, 1791. 12. Daniel Itzig's Seventieth Birthday, 1798. 


18. Moses Mendelssohn's '* Phaedon," 1775. 
(In the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden.) 


Т. Emancipation of Westphalian Jews, 1805. 9. Napoleon and Sanhedrin, 
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Gerson von Bleichrüder: obverse, bust; reverse, es. 
cuteheon ; 25 mm. 
Court choirmaster H. Levi: one-sided medallion ; 


Editors of the '* Neue Freie Presse” (Bacher, Benedikt, 
and Werthner): obverse, three busts ; reverse, news- 


Liquidation of the Deutsch-Israelitisehe Gemeinde of 
Hamburg: obverse, ‘Torah cabinet; reverse, alle- 
gorical group; 42 nim. А 

Ludwig Barnay's jubilee : obverse, bust; reverse, in- 
scription ; 45 mm. 

M. R. von Mises’ ninetieth birthday: obverse, bust; 
reverse, escutcheon ; 45 mm. 

M. R. von Mises’ death: obverse, bust; reverse, es. 
cuteheon ; 40 mm. 

M. von Wilmersdoerffer's jubilee : obverse, bust; re- 
verse, eseuteheon.; 49 mm. 

Prof. Е. Н. Kisch's tiftieth birthday : obverse, bust: 
reverse, Hygeia ; 55 mm. 

Numismatist Adolph Meyers-Gedanensis : oval; ob- 
verse, bust: reverse, buildings; 71 X 5Y mm, 

Prof. Th. Gomperz's sixtieth b "thday : obverse, bust; 
reverse, allegorical groun ; 46 mm. 

Jubilee of the Nächstenliebe Society, Vienna: Obverse, 
hands; reverse, inscription ; 37 mm. 

State councilor Т. M. C. Asser: obverse, bust ; reverse, 
inscription ; 65 mm. 

Preacher Adolf Jellinek’s death : Obverse, bust; re- 
verse, inscription ; 55 nun. 

Karl Marx: one-sided medallion ; bust ; 189 mm. 

Dr. Adolf Fischhof's death : obverse, bust ; reverse, al- 
legoriea] group ; 55 mm. 

Jubilee of the factory of Ludwig Lówe: obverse, bust: 
reverse, allegorical fleure ; 56 mm. 

R. Isaac Elhanan Spektor: obverse, bust; reverse, 
chapel ; 29 mm. 

Synagogue at Galatz: obverse, the synagogue; re- 
verse, masonic emblems; 40 mm. 

Prof. Moritz Benedikt’s jubilee : square plaque; bust; 





Charlotte Furtado-Heine: horticultural prize medal, 
founded by a will. 

Michael Fischhof, founder of ‘ Austria": obverse, 
bust; reverse, view of city ; 50 mm. 

Prof. Joseph Gruber’s seventieth birthday ; plaque; 
bust; 60 X 45 mm. 

Zionist leader Architect О. Marmorek : plaque ; bust; 


Second Zionist Congress: obverse; allegorical group; 
reverse, inseription ; 63 nim. 

Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft to Wilhelm Сам 
and Mathilde von Rothschild: obverse, interior view 
of synagogue ; reverse, inscription ; 40 mm. 

Reunion of the Frankfort Israelitisehe Realsch ule: ob- 
verse, view of ойу: reverse, inscription ; 39 mm. 

Choir prize of. the Religionsgesellschaft of Frankfort: 
obverse, interior view of synagogue ; reverse, Mu- 
sical instruments ; 39 mm. 

Prof. James Joseph Sylvester, prize medal for mathe- 
matics: obverse, bust; reverse, inscription ; 50 mm. 

Stepney Jewish School: obverse, allegorical figure; 
reverse, inscription. 

Dr. K. Lippe’s seventieth birthday : obverse, bust ; re- 
verse, flaming shield of David ; 30 mm. 

Dr. Ludwig von Guttmann's death : obverse, bust; re- 
verse, mine-inspector ; 35 X 31 mm. 

Composer Carl Goldmark’s seventieth birthday: ob- 
verse, bust; reverse, oak and laurel; 55 mm. 

Idem: plaque; bust; 200 x 155 mm. 

Fiftieth anniversary of the Stern Conservatorium : ob- 
verse, bust; reverse, allegorical figure ; 42 mm. 
Salo Cohen, director of the Jewish community of Vi- 

enna: plaque; bust; 168 x 115 mm. 
Enlargement of the synagogue at Frankfort: obverse, 
old and new synagogues; reverse, inscription ; 39 


Composer Ignaz Brüll : plaque; head ; 200 x 135 mm. 
Virtuoso Alfred Grünfeld: plaque; head ; 70 x 50 mm. 
Synagogue at Szegedin : obverse and reverse, building; 


Musician Siegfried Ochs: obverse, bust; reversé, lyre ; 
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1861. Numismatist Oberndoerfer's seventieth birthday : ob- 1889. 
verse, bust; reverse, inscription ; 40 mm. 

1803. Preacher Mannheimer's seventieth birthday : obverse, 1889, 
bust; reverse, inseription ; 50 mm. bust; 115 min. 

1861. Moses and Judith Montetiore : obverse, busts of both ; 1889, 
reverse, inscriptions ; 68 mm. 

1805. Jewish orphan asylum for boys at Amsterdam : obverse, paper; 85 mm. 
allegorical group: reverse, building ; 68 mm. 1890. 

1867. Dr. M. H. Romberg: obverse, head; reverse, inscrip- 
tion ; 62 mm. 

1867. Joseph Wertheimer retiring from office : obverse, bust ; 1890. 

reverse, inscription ; 45 mm. 

1807. Cantor Pereles' jubilee of office ; inscriptions on both 1890. 
sides ; 32 mm. 

1868. Deputy Dr. Max Hirsch: octagon ; obverse, bust; re- 1891. 
verse, two hands ; 25 тїш. 

1868. The astronomer H. Goldschmidt : obverse, three heads: 1891. 
reverse, allegorical figure ; 69 mm. 

1868.* Oppenheimer foundation at Hamburg: obverse, bust; 1891, 
reverse, building; 44 mm. 

1870. Crémieux at Tours: obverse, head (on another an es- 1892. 
cutcheon); reverse, inscription ; 46 mmn. 

1870. Franchetti’s heroic death: two variants; (1) obverse, 1892. 
escuteheon; reverse, inscription; 33 mm.; (2) ob- 
verse, head ; reverse, inscription ; 24 mm. 1893. 

1875. Synagogue at Pribram (Przibram): obverse, the syna- 
£ogue; reverse, shield of David ; 33 mm. 1893. 

1875. Jubilee of the Portuguese synagogue at Amsterdam: 
obverse, escutcheon (pelican); reverse, inscription : 1893. 
36 mm. * 

18/6. Two hundredth anniversary of the Hebra Kaddisha, 1894. 
Gailingen : inscriptions on both Sides; 34 min. 1891. 

1876. Death of the painter S. L. Verveer: obverse, bust: re- 
verse, easel ; 60 mm. 1895. 

18/77. Portuguese synagogue at Paris; obverse, tables of the 
Law ; reverse, inscription ; 28 mm. 1896. 

18/7. Salomon H. von Mosenthal's death : obverse, head ; re- 
verse, genius ; 59 mm. 1896. 

1879. Minister of Justice Godefroi: Obverse, bust; reverse, 
inscription ; 69 mm. 1896. 

1879. Joseph Pizzas death: obverse, bust: reverse, masonic 60 x 44 mm. 
emblems; 42 mm. 1896. 

1880. Medal presented by the officials of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Vienna to Ludwig August Frankl: obverse, 1897. 
head; reverse, escutcheon ; 39 mm. 

1880. R. E. A. Astruc's jubilee of office: obverse, bust: re- 1897. 
verse, inseription ; 55 mm. 

1881. N. Monteflore: prize medal for military surgeons ; ob- 1897. 
verse, fleld-hospital; reverse, escutcheon : 60 mm. 118 mm. 

1881. Adolphe Crémieux's death: obverse, bust ; reverse, in- 1898. 
scription ; 68 mm. 

1881. Anti-Semitie movement at Berlin: four variants: (1) 1899. 
obverse, escutcheun ; reverse, inscription ; (2) ob- 
verse, caricature ; reverse, sticks and hat; (3 and 4) 
inscriptions on both sides ; 24 mm. 1899. 

1881. Jubilee of the Edict of Toleration : obverse, bust; re- 
verse, inscription ; 30 mm. 1899. 

1881. Adolf Sonnenthal's jubilee : Obverse, bust; reverse, 
theater; 60 mm.; also in form of a thaler. 

1881. Jubilee of the theater director Ch. Maurice: Obverse, 1899. 
bust ; reverse, inscription. 

1882. Preacher Jellinek's jubilee of ofüce: inseriptions on 1900. 
both sides ; 44 mm. 

1882. New synagogue at Frankfort : obverse, the synagogue ; 1900. 
reverse, inscription ; 36 mm. 

1888. Prix Osiris: obverse, fencing - weapons; reverse, 1900. 
wreath ; Зі mm. 

1884. Architect Max Fleischer: obverse, bust; reverse, syna- 1900. 
gogue ; 104 mm. 

1884. Monteflore's one hundredth birthday; struck three 1900. 
times (London, Corfu, and Manchester): obverse, 1900. 
bust ; reverse. inscription; 42, 41, and ? mm. 

1884. Ignaz Kuranda: one-sided medallion: bust: 145 mm. 1901. 

1886. Medal presented by the Jewish Aid Society at Luxem- 
burg to Engenie Dloch : obverse, allegorical group; 1901. 
reverse, inscription ; 50 mm. 

1887. New synagogue at Munich: obverse, the synagogue ; min. 
reverse, inscription ; 40 mm. 1902. 

1888. Founding of a Frankfort lodge: obverse, shield of 1902. 
David; reverse, tables of the Law ; 25 mm. 1903, 

1888. R. Abraham Alexander Wolf's sixtieth anniversary 29 mm. 
Of office: obverse, bust; reverse, inscription ; 38 1903. 
mm. 50 mm. 

1888. Numismatist Donebauer's death: Obverse, bust: re- 1904. 


verse, inscription ; 58 mm. 


Centenary of the Frankfort Philanthropin : obverse, 
Sower; reverse, beehive ; 50 mm. 
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1904. M. von Wilmersdürffer's death : plaque ; bust; 100 mm. 
1904. Artist Joseph Israels’ eightieth birthday. 


For the names of Jews prominent as engravers of 
medals see Jew. Enoyc. v. 175, 8.0. ENGRAVING 
AND ENGRAVERS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mulder, Eene Zeldzame Medaille, Amster- 
dam, 1859: Schudt, Jüdische Merekwürdigkeiten, ii. 82; 
Wolf, Eine Unbekannte Jüdische Medaille, in Monats- 
schrift, 1891; idem, Eine Medaille auf R. Elieser b. 
Samuel Sehmelka, ib. 1898; idem, Das Jüdische Berlin 
Gegen Ende des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts in Abbildun- 
(en und Medaillen, in Kaufmann Gedenkbuch ; idem, Die 
Hamburger auf oder von Juden, Geprügten Medaillen. in 
Mittheilungen Tür J'üdische. Volkskunde, No. xiii. idem, 
Zwei auf Judentaufen Dezügtehe Medaillen, in Monats- 

schrift, 1900; Zunz, Eine Merkwürdige Medaille, in G. S. 
ш. 

А. A. W. 

MEDEBA (modern name Мадера): A town 
cast of the Dead Sea and a few miles south of Hesh- 
bon. It was wrested from the Moabites by Sihon, 
King of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 80); and after the 
conquest of Palestine it was assigned, together with 
ihe plain in which it lay, to the tribe of Reuben 
(Josh. xiii. 9, 16). During the war of the Ammon- 
ites against David, the Syrian allies of the former 
encamped at Medeba, which seems at that time to 
have been under Ammonite control (I Chron. xix. 
6-15). Later it was seized by the Moabites again; 
for, according to the MOABITE STONE (line 8), 
“ Omri annexed [all the land] of Medeba, and Israel 
occupied it, his days and half his son’s days, forty 
years.” This statement is confirmed by Isa. xv. 2, 
which mentions Medeba as a city of Moab, under 
whose control it remained until the Moabites were 
driven south of the Arnon by Jeroboam IT. 

During the Maccabean period John, brother of 
Jonathan and Simon Maceabeus, was murdered by 
arobber clan, led by Jambri or Ambri, who lived 
in Medeba, and who in revenge were ambushed and 
slain while taking part ina marriage procession near 
the town (I Mace. ix. 85-42; Josephus, “Аш” xiii. 
1, 882,4) It was later taken by John Hyrcanus 
after a stubborn siege (db. xiii. 9, $ 1), and finally was 
captured by Alexander Jannzeus, although Hyrcanus 
IL. promised to restore it to Aretas, King of Arabia, 
(ib. xiii. 15, $8 4; xiv. 1, $ 4). : 

J. L. H. G. 


Medeba, after lying desolate for some centuries, 
was reoccupied by a colony of Greek Christians 
about 1880; to this colony a smaller one of Latin 
Christians has since been added. In erecting the 
necessary buildings for this new occupation many 
beautiful mosaics which belonged to churches and 
monasteries of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
have been uncovered. Many of these may still 
be seen in hovels, stables, and farmyards. The 
most noteworthy of these is the mosaic map of Pal- 
estine, some remains of which may still be seen in 
the floor of the Greek church at Medeba. The dis- 
covery of this map was announced in Dec., 1896, but 
there is reason to believe that it had been known to 
a small circle of ecclesiastics for some time before 
this, and that when it was first discovered it was in 
a much better state of preservation than at present. 
Toward the end of 1896 efforts were made to make 
accurate charts of the remains of it and to give to 
the world some knowledge of this remarkable pro- 
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duction. The publications in reference to it will be | 
found in the bibliography at the end of this article. 

The artistic and technical difficulties which the 
makers of the map had to overcome were very great, 
but they surmounted them with surprising success. 
Exact proportions and perspective were of course 
not attained, but the general relations of the sacred 
sites were graphicaliy pictured; much valuable in- 
formation as to the condition of the land at. the time 
at which the mosaic was made (fifth or sixth century 
с. E.) is given, and the traditions then current con- 
cerning the location of Biblical sites found expres- 
sion. Thus the statements of Eusebius and Jerome 
in their onomastica are illustrated and in some cases 
supplemented. 

Jerusalem is pictured on the map as being bisected 
byalong colonnaded street. The wall of Jerusa- 
Jem did not enclose the southern end of the two hills 
on which the city stands. After enclosing the Church 

of Mt. Zion on the site of the present 
Jerusalem Ccenaculum it turned sharply to the 
Map. northeast. Traces of another wall, 
approximately on the line of the pres- 
ent one, are also visible; this latter wall is, no 
doubt, that built by Hadrian, while the exten- 
sion which includes the Church of Mt. Zion pictures 
a period before the time of Eudoxia, who rebuilt the 
wall on the lineof that of Nehemiah. This not only 
throws light on the topography of Jerusalem for 
that period, but helps to date the map. Prominent 
buildings like the Church of the Holy Sepulcher are 
pictured on the map with sufficient clearness to af- 
ford considerable information concerning their archi- 
tecture at that time. 

The makers of the mosaic were especially inter- 
ested in Christian themes. They accordingly pic- 
tured the Sea of Galilee as bearing a ship containing 
the disciples, and Peter endeavoring to walk on the 
water (Matt. xiv. 25-31). 

One easily recognizes on the map the names of 
many sites which are well known, such as Baitin 
(Bethel), Jifna, Jibia, Beer-sheba. Sites in southern 
Palestine and on the Philistine plain are given with 
considerable fulness. Gerar is shown close to Beer- 
sheba and to the west of it—a location which conflicts 
with the usual identification of Gerar with Umm 
Jarar, five miles to the south of Gaza. 'The Philis- 
tine Gath is placed near the site of the modern 
Ramleh. 

On the south the map extends far enough to show 
Lower Egypt. Witnesses quoted as reliable by 
Father Cléopas, the librarian of the Convent of the 
Holy Sepulcher, said that they saw the mosaic some 
years before it was so badly mutilated and declared 
that they recognized Ephesus and Smyrna thereon. 
It would seem, therefore, that when intact the map 
included Asia Minor as wellas Egypt. 

Tradition in the fourth century was not always 
more reliable than it is now, a fact to which this 
map sometimes bears witness. For example, the 
thrashing-floor of Atad, which Gen. 1. 10 places east 
of the Jordan, is on this map identified with Beth- 
hogla (“thrashing-floor of Atad, which is now Beth- 
hogla”). Beth-hogla, however, is the modern ‘Ain 
(Каѕг) Hajlah in the plain southeast of Jericho, west 
of the Jordan, where a Greek monastery is situated. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cléopas and Lagrange, La Mosaique Géo- 
graphique de Madaba,in Rev. Bib. April, 1897 ; Clermont- 
Ganneau, Recueil а? Arehéologic Orientale, ii. 161 et seq.; 
Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1897, pp. 213 
et seq. (Clermont-Ganneau); 1898, p. 251 (idem); 1898, p. 85 
(Schick); 1898, pp. 177 et seg. (Mommert); Séjourné, Médeba, 
in Revue Biblique. 1892, i. 617-614 ; Bacher, in J, Q. R., xiii. 
E. G. H. G. A. B. 
MEDES. See MEDIA. 

MEDIA (Latin, Media; Greek, Mydia; Old Per- 
sian, Лаа; Hebr. wy): Ancient name of a coun- 
try which is located south and west of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and is associated with events in Jewish 
history. The confines of Media ancient! y embraced 
territory corresponding roughly to the present Azer- 
baijan, the southern borders of the Caspian, the 
province of ‘Trak-‘Ajami, and the districts of modern 
Persia which adjoin the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Luristan. In the Hebrew Scriptures Media and the 
Medes are mentioned more than a dozen times. The 
antiquity of the name is believed to be shown by its 
having been borne by Noah's grandson Madai, son of 
Japheth (Gen. x. 3 [A. V. 3]). who is commonly re- 
garded as the progenitor of the Median race, Mount 
Ararat being within the ancient Median borders. 
From the Bible, furthermore, it is known that Isracl- 
ites were placed in cities of the Medes by Shalman- 
eser, King of Assyria, after his conquest of Samaria 
(II Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11); and Media is referred to 
under the form * Amada” or * Madai? in tho records 
of this king and of Tislath-pileser. Allusions to 
Media in connection with Persia are not rare in cer- 
tain books of the Scriptures; and the laws of the 
Medes and Persians became a synonym for all that 
was fixed and unalterable (Esth. i, 3, 14, 18, 19; x. 9; 
Dan. v. 28, vi. 8, viii. 20). The parttaken by Media 
and Elam, meaning Persia, in the overthrow of 
Babylon forms a portion of the prophecy of the 
elder Isaiah (Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2; comp. also Jer. xxv. 
25) At Ecbatana, in the province of the Medes, 
moreover, was found the famous edict of Cyrus 

granting a decree for tho building of 

In Bible. the Temple at Jerusalem (Ezra vi. 9; 
I Esdras vi. 23). The same capital 

is prominent likewise in the Book of Judith (Judith 

i. 1 ef seg.); and the ancient Median city Rhages 

figures elsewhere in tliis book and Strikingly in the 

narrative of Tobit (Judith i. 5,15; Tobiti. 14, v. 5, 

vi. 10). On the identification of * Darius the Mo- 

dian” and on Daniel's position under his rule (Dau. 

v. 98, vi. 8, viii. 20, ix. 1, xi 1), see DANIEL; 

Danis. 

With regard to Media as a factor in the world's 
history, the antiquity of the people as an Iranian 
nation is conceded, even though the existence of а 
so-cailed Median empire in very remote times may 
beopen tosome doubt. According to the fragments 
of Berosus of Babylon, however, the Median royal 
line extended back almost two thousand years be- 

fore the time of Alexander the Great; 

Ctesias’ and the historian Ctesias pretends to 

Account. give a list of kings and their reigns 

running back nearly ёо 1000в.с. For 
historic purposes, however, the story of Media begins 
with Dejoces (Aniéxyc), whom Herodotus (“ Hist." 

i. 16 et seg.) describes as the founder of the empire. 

This monarch is mentioned as “ Dayaukku " in the 

inscriptions of Sargon; and he ruled over Media 


. from 709 to 656 в.с, or, more exactly, from 5700 to 








647. He was succeeded by Phraortes (Old Persian, 
“Fravartish”), who extended the boundaries and 
sway of Media and ruled from 647 to 695. Phra- 
ortes in turn was followed by Cyaxares (Old Persian, 
"[H]uvaxshatara"; Babylonian, “ Uvakuishtar ”), 
whose reign (625-585 в.с.) formed the culmination 
of the Median ascendency. It was under this ruler, 
in alliance with Nabopalasar, King of Babylon, that 
the destruction of Nineveh and the overthrow of the 
Assyrian empire took place (e. 607-604 B.C.) His 
successor was Astyages (Bab. “Ishtuvegu”), whom 
Oriental tradition erroneously identifies with the 
legendary Azh-Dahak of Babylon. With the rule 
of Astyages (585-550 1.0.) came the decline and 
final overthrow of Media by Persia under Cyrus, 
The Median supremacy was lost sight of in the 
greater glory of Persia. Thenceforth the two na- 
tions came to be regarded as one, their names being 
often united and used interchangeably, although 
divisions were recognized. After the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, for example, Media Minor, which 
corresponds roughly to Azerbaijan, was distin- 
guished from Media Major, which became a part of 
the Syrian empire; and, again, Media Major was 
later comprised in the Parthian domain and was 
finally included in the great empire of the Sassa- 
nians, 

From the religious standpoint also Media is im- 
portant because Zoroaster is believed to have arisen 
in that country ; and the similarities between Zoroas- 
trianism and Judaism are many and striking. See 
AVESTA; PERSIA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Justi, Gesch. Irans von den Acltesten 

Zeiten, in Geiger and Kuhn, Grundriss der lranischen Phi- 

lologie, pp. 406-415, Strasburg, 1897; Rawlinson, Five Great. 


Monarehies of the Ancient Eastern World, vols. iii.-iv., 


London, 1865; M. Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums, Leipsic, 


1877 (= History of Antiquity, Eng. transl. by E. Abbott, 
London, 1881); J. Oppert, Le Peuple ct la Langue des Medes, 
Paris, 1879; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des -Alterthnums, Stuttgart, 
1884; idem, Die Entstehung des Judenthums, Halle, 1896. 


с. А. V. W.J. 


MEDIATOR (Greek, Месітус): An agent that 
goes between; one who interposes between parties 
at variance; in particular, an intercessor between 
God and man. Judaism recognizes in principle no 
mediatorship between God and man. * The Lord 
alone did lead him [Tsrael], and there was no strange 
god with him” (Deut. xxxii. 12). “See now that I, 
even I, am he, and there is no god with me: I kill, 
and I make alive; I wound, and I heal” (ib. 89). 
“In his love and in his pity he redeems them; and 
he bare them and carried them? (Isa. Ixiii. 9). 
“What nation is there so great, who hath God so 
nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
that we call upon him for?” (Deut, iv. 7). When 
told by God that Israel should henceforth be led by 
an angel, Moses replied: “If thy presence go not 
with me, carry us not up hence" (Ex, xxxiii. 15). 
Still for the people the distance between the Deity 
aud frail humanity was too great to be overcome by 
the spiritual effort of the multitude or of the com- 
mon individual. Hence the prophet, believed to 
be in constant communion with God, is viewed in 
Scripture as the fit person to intercede on behalf of 
men in trouble. Thus Abraham is empowered by 
God to pray for pardon and restored health for 
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Abimelech (Gen. xx, 7, 17; comp. 10. xviii. 23-88). 
Moses intercedes on behalf of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians (Ex. viii, 5-8, 24-26; ix. 98-88; x. 17-18) 
and also on behalf of his own people (20. xvii. 11, 
xxxii. 11; Deut. ix. 18); likewise Samuel (I Sam. 
vii. 5; xii. 19, 98; comp. Ps. xcix. 6), Jeremiah (Jer. 
xv. 1), and Job (Job xlii. 7; comp. Ezek. xiv. 14- 
20). Noah, Daniel, and Job save thoir generations 
by their righteousness. : 

In the Apocryphal and Hellenistic literature the 
idea of mediatorship is more pronounced. Jere- 
miah is frequently mentioned as theone who * pray- 

eth much for the people? (II Macc. 

In Apocry- xv. 14); “whose works are to this city 
phal and [J erusalem] asa firm pillar and whose 
Hellenistic prayers as a strong wall” (Apoc. Ba- 
Literature. ruch, ii. 9; “Rest of the Words of Ba- 
ruch,” i. 2, ii. 3; comp. Jer. vi. 27; 

Pesik. 115b). According to Tobit (iii. 96), angels 
bring the prayers of men before God's throne. 
Enoch is asked by the fallen angels to intercede for 
them (Enoch, xiii. 4-1) Abraham is described as 
interceding for the sinners in a state of suspense 
(Testament of Abraham, xiv. ; comp. Luke xvi. 24). 
Moses was “the advocate of lsracl who bent his 
knees day and night in prayer to make intercession 
for his people" (Assumptio Mosis, х1. 17, xii. 6). 
The Patriarchs in heaven were believed to be inter- 
cessors for the living (Philo, * De Execrationibus,” 
$9; Lam. R., Introduction, 25; comp. Josephus, 
“Ant.” i, 18, 8 8); for all the righteous souls (Sibyl- 
lines, ii. 381). Remarkable is the warning of Enoch 
to his children: “Say not our father stands before 


- God and prays for us to be released from sin; for 


there is no person there to help any man that hath 
sinned ” (Slavonic Enoch, liii. 1: comp. Isa. Ixiii. 16). 
In principle the Rabbis were against prayers to 
angels for intercession. Bays R. Judan: “А man 
in trouble who has a great man for а 

In Rab- patron stands at the door awaiting 
binical the answer the servants will bring, 
Literature. whether or not he will be permitted 
to approach him for aid. He who 

needs God's help ought not to ask the assistance of 
either Michael or Gabriel or any other angel, but 
should turn immediately to God; for whosoever 
Shall call on the name of God shall be delivered ” 
(Yer. Ber. ix. 18a, after Joel iii, 5 [A. V. ii. 82]). 


' * However exalted the Most High is, let but a man 


enter His house and whisper a prayer and the Al- 
mighty listens as a friend to whom a secret is con- 
fided ” (Yer. Ber. 1.c.). 

Nevertheless, to judge from the carly Christian 


' writers (Col. ii. 19; Origen, * Contra Celsum," i, 26, 


v. 6; Clement, “Stromata,” vi. 5, 41; Aristides, 


_ * Apologue,? Xiv.) angels were often invoked by 
. certain (Gnostic?) classes of Jews, The passage in 
' Job xxxiii. 98 (comp. v. 1) also led the Rabbis to 


assume that angels plead for men at the throne of 
God (Yer. Kid. i. 61d). Shab. 12b reads: “He who 
prays in the Aramaic language will lack the aid of 
angels, whose language is Hebrew,” while from 
Tosef., Hul. ii. 18 (comp. Mek., Yitro, Ex. xx. 4) it 
may be learned that an gel-worship was not unknown 
in certain Jewish circles. And this led eventually, 
notwithstanding the opposition of many rabbinical 


authorities (see the passages in Zunz, “Q. y.» pp. 
147-149), to the introduction even into the liturgy 
of prayers addressed to the angels and seeking their 
mediation. The Ineffable Name, the divine attri- 
bute of mercy, the thirteen attributes of God (see 
Mippor; SHELOSH ‘Esren), the holy throne, the 
gates of heaven, and the Torah were also &ppealed 
to in the liturgy (see Zunz, Lc). A great sinner 
in the Talmud invokes tho mountains and the stars 
to pray for him (Ab. Zarah 172). 

Especially was Michael invoked as intercessor for 
the Jewish people (Dan. xii. 1; see Lücken, “Mi. 
chael,” 1898, pp. 11-25). Metatron (Mithra) also is 
frequently mentioned in Gnostic circles together 
with Michael as mediator of the Revelation (Sanh. 
38b, with reference to Ex. xxiii. 21; Gen. R. v.; 
comp. Tan., Mishpatim, ed. Buber, p. 12). Right- 
eous souls also appear as intercessors (Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. iii.) 

The Rabbis, however, insisted upon not allow- 
ing God’s absolute sovereignty and power to be in- 
fringed through the interference of angels. “The 
angels were created on the second day so that it 
should not be believed that they had a share in the 
creation of the world” (Gen. R. i., iii) The Lord 
Himself, and no angel, or seraph, or other mes- 
senger of His, smote the Egyptians at the time of 
Israel’s redemption from Egypt (Passover Hagga- 
dah; Mek., Bo, 7); though in the destruction of 
Sodom, Gabriel assisted (Gen. В. li. 8). 

That the Law was given to the people or to Moses 
through angels is a belief ascribed to the Jews by 

Josephus (* Ant.” xv. 15, § 8), by 
Moses the Paul (Gal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2), and by 
Mediator Stephen (Acts vii. 88, 58; comp. 
of the Apoc. Mosis, i.; Book of J ubilees, i. 
Law. 27; Hermas, * Similitude,” viii, 8, 8, 
where Michael is mentioned as media- 
tor of the Book of the Law). Rabbinical teach- 
ing, on the other hand, consistently opposed the 
idea of such a mediatorship. “When the Lord 
spoke with Moses the angels whostood between them 
did not hear a word” (Num. R. xiv., end; comp. 
Sifre, Num. 58). Moses alone is viewed in rabbin- 
ical literature as the mediator (“sirsur” = “ go-be- 
tween?) between God and Israel (Pesik. R. vi.; Ex. 
R. ii 6, vi. 8: Num. R. xi. 5). In Hellenistic 
literature also Moses is called * mediator," Месітус 
(Philo, * De Vita Moysis," iii. 19; Assumptio Mosis, 
i 14, ій. 19; Gal iii. 19. "The Samaritans call 
Moses the * Mesites ” (see Baneth, “ Marqah," 1888, 
p. 48), and he is actually invoked as intercessor 
by them (see *J. Q. R." viii, 604). At the same 
time the Midrash (Lekah Tob on Deut. xxxiii. 4) 
says: "No one knows the place where Moses is 
buried, so that no one should ever sacrifice at his 
grave, or worship him, or bring incense-offerings 
to him.” * Wherefore criest thou to me?” (Ex. xiv. 
15) is thus explained by the Rabbis: “There is no 
need of asking God concerring His children, as He 
Himself is in distress when His children suffer.” 
“My children have already prayed to Me, and I 
have heard their prayer,” said God to Moses (Ex. 
R. xxi.; Cant. R. i. 2; Mek., Beshallah, 8). 

Philo, however, speaks of “The Word ” (* Logos ") 

as the mediator between two worlds, “ The Father 
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who created the universe has given to His arch- 
angelic and most ancient Word a preeminent gift to 
stand on the confines of both; while separating the 
created things from the Creator he pleads before the 
immortal God on behalf of the mor- 
tal race which sins continually, and is 
the ambassador sent by the Ruler to 
the subject race. He exults in this 
office and boasts of it, saying: ‘I stood in the midst 
petween the Lord and you’” (Num. xvi. 48). From 
this it was but one step to claim for Jesus the same 
cosmic mediatorship, as Paul and his followers did 
while presenting him as the mediator of the new 
covenant and the restorer of the relations between 
man and God which had been broken through sin (I 
Tim. ii. В; Heb. viii. 6, ix. 15, xii. 24). Against 
this teaching R. Akiba declares: “Happy are ye 
Israelites! Before whom do ye cleanse yourselves, 
and who cleanses you from sin? None but your 
Father in Heaven; for Scripture says: ‘I shall 
sprinkle upon you clean waters, and ye shall be 
clean’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 25), and ‘Israel’s hope [“miķ- 
weh"] is the Lord’ (Jer. xvii. 18). Like the 
mikweh, ‘the Fountain of Water, so is the Lord 
the source of purification for all impurities" (Yo- 
ma viii. 9). 

Regarding the function of the priests, Judaism is 
also very outspoken in denying to any human being 
the power of conferring any blessing upon the peo- 
ple. The words “ And they shall put my name 
upon the children of Israel, and I will bless them ? 
(Num. vi. 27) are thus commented upon (Sifre, 
Num. 48; Num. R. xi., end): * Israel is not to be- 
lieve that its blessing depends upon the priests, 
nor should the priests claim the power of blessing 
forthemselves; but God aloneis He who confers the 
blessing." 

Maimonides in the fifth article of his creed lays 
especial stress upon prayer being offered exclusively 
to God and to no other being; and in his commen- 
tary (Sanh, xi.) he points out particularly that the 
angels should not be appealed to as mediators or in- 
tercessors between God and man. In the same man- 
ner Nahmanides declares it wrong to pray to angels 
as intercessors (see his discourse “Torat Adonai,” 
ed. Jellinek, pp. 30-81). Lipman of Mühlhausen in 
his “Nizzahon,” pp. 12, 182, writes: “Our rabbis 
have rejected every kind of mediatorship, referring 
to the Scripture: ‘Him alone shalt thou worship, 
and to him shalt thou cleave’ (Deut. x. 20). Every 
appeal to intercessors leads to idolatry and to im- 
purity.” The remark of Abraham ibn Ezra (com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, Introduction), “ The 
angel that mediates between man and God is reason,” 
is characteristic of the spirit of Judaism. 


Philo’s 
Logos. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 138-142, s.v. Mittel- 
oder Unmittelbarheit Gottes. K 


MEDICINE.—In Bible and Talmud: The 
ancient Hebrew regarded health and disease as ema- 
nating from the same divine source. *T kill, and I 
make alive; Iwound, and I heal” (Deut. xxxii. 39), 
said the Lord through His servant Moses; and there- 
fore they who minister to the health of their fellows 
are regarded as the messengers of God, as the execu- 
tors of His will. Although Үнүн is the physician 
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of Israel (Ex. xv. 26), yet the practise of medicine 
is sanctioned by the Law: “If men strive together, 
and onesmiteanother . . . and. . . hekeepeth his 
bed .. . he shall pay for the loss of his time, and 
shall cause him to be thoroughly healed" (2. xxi. 
18-19). Joseph employed house physicians (Gen. 
1. 9); and Isaiah mentions especially а surgeon 
or wound-dresser (Isa. iii. 7). Among the Jews, 
unlike other primitive nations, the priests did not 
monopolize the art and science of healing. Moses 
assigned to them only the task of police supervision 
in cases of contagious diseases. "The Bible does not 
mention а single instance of a priest having per- 
formed the functions of a physician. The Prophets, 
however, practised occasionally the art of healing. 
Elijah brought to life a child apparently dead (I 
Kings xvii. 17-22); and his disciple Elisha performed 
a similar miraculous cure (II Kings iv. 18-20, 34- 
35). A man of God restored the paralyzed hand of 
King Jeroboam (I Kings xiii, 4-6). Isaiah cured 
King Hezekiah of an inflammation by applying & 
plaster made of figs (II Kings xx. 7). 

Ata later period physicians were held in high es- 
teem by the people, as may be gathered from Ben Si- 
ra: “ Honor a physician with the honor due unto him 
for the uses which ye may have of him, for the 
Lord hath created him. . . . The Lord has created 
medicines out of the earth; and he that is wise will 
not abhor them. . . . And He has given men skill 
that He might be honored in His marvelous works. 

My son, in thy sickness be not negligent; . . . 
give place to the physician; . . . let him not go from 
thee, for thou hast need of him" (Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xxxviii. 1-12). Afterward the status of the medical 
profession became still more exalted. The court 
of justice (“ bet din”) employed in certain cases the 
services of a physician (“rofe”), whose expert tes- 
timony was decisive in criminal matters. In cases 
of assault, for instance, it was his duty to give his 
opinion (“umdena”) as to the danger to the life of 
the assaulted (Sanh. 78a; Git. 12b). Corporal pun- 
ishment was inflicted under the supervision of a 
physician (Mak. 22b). No physician was permitted 
to practise without a license from the local judicial 
council (B. B. 21a; Mak. 20b). Every city was re- 
quired to have at least one physician; and to live 
in a city that had none was considered hazardous 
(Sanh. 17b). 

The medical knowledge of the Talmudists was 
based upon tradition, the dissection of human bodies, 
observation of diseases, and experiments upon ani- 

mals (* ‘issuk be-debarim ”. Hul. 57b). 


Sources of When making their rounds physicians 


Medical used to take their apprentices with 
Knowl- them (Deut. R. x... In the majority 
edge. of cases the art of healing was trans- 


mitted from father to son (Yer. R. H. 
i. 8, 570). The numerous medical aphorisms pre- 
served in the Talmudim and Midrashim, and the fact 
that physicians took part in the discussion of many 
important religious questions by the Rabbis, indi- 
cate that the latter were not unacquainted with the 
science of medicine (Naz. 52a; Nid. 22b). That the 
demand upon the skill of physicians was considera- 
plemay be adduced from the statute law prohibiting 
the part owner of a house from renting his part to 
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a physician on account of the noise and disturbance 
caused by the visiting patients (B. B. 21а). Physi- 
cians received for their services comparatively large 
fees. A current saying was: “A physician who 
takes nothing is worth nothing " (B. К. 85a). 

What was the sum total of medical knowledge 
possessed by the ancient Hebrews can not be stated 
definitely, for the reason that neither the Bible nor 
the Talmud contains medical treatisesas such. The 
Mishnah mentions a medical book, “Sefer Refu’ot,” 
which was attributed to King Solomon and expur- 
gated by King Hezekiah (Pes. iv. 9), and the Talmud 
citesa treatise on pharmacology, * Megillat Samma- 
nin" (Yoma 38a): but neither of these has been pre- 
served. Medicine was an integral part of the religion 
of the Jews; and medical subjects are treated of or 
alluded to only in so far as they concern or cluci- 
date some point of law. 

There are in the Bible but few direct references 
to the internal organs. Biblical poetry, however, 

abounds with expressious in which the 
Anatomy. names of such organs are used meta- 

phorically, e.g. : * Hisarchers compass 
me round about, he cleaveth my reins asuuder, and 
doth not spare; he poureth out my gall upon the 
ground? (Job xvi. 18); "Ilis vessels are full of 
healthy fluid, and the marrow of his bones is well 
moistened ” (db. xxi. 24, Hebr.); “Lam weary;. 
my throat is dried” (Ps. Іхіх.). See ANATOMY. 

The laws concerning clean (*tohorah”) and un- 
clean (“tuim/’ah”) afford means for ascertaining in 
part the familiarity of the ancient Hebrews with 
certain branches of anatomy. According to the 
Mosaic law (Num. xix. 14), any one who comes in 
contact with a dead body or any part thereof, or 
who remains in а tent wherein a corpse is found, is 
considered infected (*unclean") for seven days. 
The Mishnah teaches that this tent-infection 
(“tumat ohel") takes place in the presence either 
of a complete corpse, or of an anatomical unit or 
member (“eber ?), Z.e., a bone covered with its soft 
parts. A bone stripped of its soft parts does not 
infect. Should, however, a collection of such bones, 
by either their bulk or number, represent more than 


half of the skeleton (* sheled ”), their infecting power 
ie cqual to that of w complcuc corpse (Оп. 1. ct xeg.). 


This law made it imperative that the number of 
bones in the human body should be ascertained. 
Oh. i.-viii, gives the number as 248: and the fol- 
lowing bones are recognized and named: hand 
(* pissat ha-yad ") 30; forearm (*kaneh ”) 2; elbow- 
joint (^ marpek ”) 2; arm 1; shoulder-joint (* kataf ”), 

including shoulder-blade (* kanaf ?), 4; 
Osteology. foot (* pissat ha-regel ") 80; ankle-joint 

(“ Karsol") 10; leg2; knee-joint (* ‘ar- 
kub”), including kuee-cap (*pikah") 5; thigh 1; 
hip joint (* Kotlit ”), including head of femur (“buka 
de-itma") and innominate bone (*keliboset ”) 8; 
spinal column (*shedrah") made up of vertebra: 
(“hulyot”) 18; ribs 11; breast-bone (* mafteah shel- 
leb”) 6; sacrum and coccyx (“‘ukaz ”) 6; and head 
9, in which were recognized the vertex (* kederah "), 
two condyloid processes, the foramen magnum, the 
fontanels, maxillary bone, maxillary arch (* gabbot 
ha-zakan ”), and the nasal bone (“‘ezem ha-hotam ”), 
This enumeration gave rise to numerous disputes as 





to the number of bones constituting a normal skele- 
ton. The disciples of R. Ishmael, in order to settle 
this question, obtained the body of a young harlot 
who had been put to death, and, having subjected 
it to prolonged boiling (“shelikah”), counted the 
bones and found the number of them to be 252 
(Bek. 45а). Neither of the numbers given agrees 
with modern anatomical knowledge. "The explana- 
tion of the discrepancy is to be found in the youth- 
ful age of the subject used, many of the bones not 
having become completely ossified; also the pro- 
longed boiling caused them to be separated into 
their original component parts, so that the Talmud- 
ists counted the epiphysis and diaphysis as separate 
bones. As an expert osteologist is mentioned Theo- 
dos, a well-known physician (Naz. 52a). 

The Bible speaks of muscles under the general 
term “flesh” (*basar"). The abdominal muscles 
are mentioned in Job xl. 16. The psoas muscle is 
mentioned in the Talmud (Hul. 98a); and Rab His- 

dai made the remarkable observation 

Myology. thatthe psoasin all clean animals, t.e., 

| those that chew the cud and whose 

hoofs are cleft, has two accessory muscles whose 

respective fibers run longitudinally and transversely 

(4. 59a). Tendons are frequently mentioned under 
the term “ giddim.” 

The salivary glands or “fountains” (Niddah 55b) 
are situated in the cavity of the mouth (Ab. R. N. 
хххі.) and under the tongue (Lev. R, xvi.) The 
capacity of the pharynx (“bet ba-beli'ah") was 
found by experiment to be larger than it seems. A 
hen's egg can easily be swallowed whole (Yoma 
80а). The esophagus (“weshet”) and larynx (“ka- 
neh”) have their respective origins in the pharynx. 
The structure of the esophagus is composed of two 
layers (“orot”)—an outer, muscular one and an 
inner, serous one (Hul. 48a). The inner layer 
has longitudinal folds throughout its length, ex- 
cept at the upper part, which is called “tarbez 
ha-weshet” (20. 480). The lower portion of the 
inner layer is supplied with hair-like projections 
(20. 44а). 

The larynx (“kaneh,” * gargeret”) is composed of 
a large ring of cricoid cartilage (© tabba‘at gedolah ?y. 
thyroid cartilage (7 кора," " pikah shel-gargeret ”), 
and the epiglottis (*shippuy koba‘”; Hul. 18b). 
The trachea is composed of incomplete cartilaginous 
rings (“hulyot”), and membranous ones (“bene 
hulyah ”). 

The alimentary canal of ruminating animals is 
thus described : 

“The food passes from the mouth into the phar- 
ynx, thence into the esophagus ["istomka "], thence 
into the reticulum [* bet ha-kosot "], thence into the 
psalterium [“ha-masas” or “hemses”], thence into 
the abomasum [“karsa”], thence into the duode- 
num [* resh mayah ”], thence into the small intestines 
[^kerukah kattinah"], thence into the blind gut 
[^sanya debe”], thence into the large intestines 
[* kerukit ‘ubya”], thence into the rectum [* peta- 
roka"], whence it makes its exit through the 
sphincter ani [*iskutha "] " (Lev. R. iii.). 

According to R. Samuel, there are no hair-like 
projections (“ milot ") below the pylorus (* mezar ?). 
The gastro-intestinal tract throughout its length 
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is covered externally with the peritoneum (“kerum 
niklaf") except the posterior surface of the lower 
portion of the rectum (“hilholet”; Hul. 49b) The 
peritoneum forms the greater omentum (“ peder ?, 
which isattached to the greater curvature or “pow” 
(“Kashta ") of the stomach (ib. 50a) and the begin- 
ning of the small intestines (ib. 98а). 

‘The liver igattachcd to the diaphragm (“ tarpesha”) 
by a fold of the peritoneum (Zh. 46а). It is united 
also with the gall-bladder (“marah ") by means of 
a narrow tube (7 simpona"; 40. 480). "he pancreas 
is considered an accessory organ of the liver, and is 
called the *finger of the liver? (* ezba‘ ha-kabed ?). 
Its relations to the abdominal organs are described 
correctly (Tamid 31а). The anterior abdominal wall 
js divided into an inner, peritoneal Jayer (“keres 
penimit ”) and an outer, muscular one (* keres hizo- 
nah?) The spleen and kidneys are frequently 
mentioned in Talinud and Midrash, but no descrip- 
tion is given (see below). 

The lungs are composed of two “rows” (“‘aru- 
got”), right and Jeft, divided vertically by a sep- 
tum (* tarpesh ha-leb ") which rises from the pericar- 

dium (* kis ha-leb ") and is attached to 
The Lungs the spinal column. 'l'helarge bronchi 
and Heart. (“bet ha-simponot”) enter respectively 

the inner side of each row (40. 50a). 
Alongside of the bronchi enter also the large blood- 
vessels (^ mizrakim ” ; eb. 93b). The number of lobes 
in each lung is given correctly (5. 47a)  Thepleura 
is composed of two layers, an outer, rough one 
("Ekerama ‘Haya 7) and an inner, rose-colored one 
(“kerama tatta'a," “kittuna de-warda?; 9b. 46а). 
The heart is composed of two ventricles (^ halal”), 
the right being larger than the left (db. 450). Itis 
situated to the left of the median line (Men. 37b). 
Rab expressed a radical view for his time, namely, 
that the aorta (“kanch shel-leb ”) contains blood, not 
air (Hul. 45b) The large veins are called “ weri- 
dim”; the small ones, “lute dam.” 

The brain is not mentioned in the Bible. Accord- 
ing to the Talmudists, it has two coats, an outer 
(the dura meter) and an inner coat (the pia mater), 
the one being hard (*kashshish "), the other thin 


CHdakldk ") The spinal cord begins outside of the 
condyloxl processes (п. 402). The Zohur gives s 


somewhat more detailed description: “The skull 
coniains three cavities in which the brain is lodged. 
From the brain issue thirty-two paths. These paths 


spread over the body connecting it with the brain” 


(Zohar on Lev. xxvl.). 

From the laws relating to circumcision, flux, men- 
struation, ete., Which are discussed at length in the 
Bible and especially in the Talmud, may be gath- 
ered some idea of the knowledge which the ancient 
Jews possessed concerning the anatomy of the gen- 
erative organs. Of the male genitals the anatom- 
ical parts are mentioned as follows: The scrotum 

(“kis”) is divided by a septum into 

The two sacculi (Bek. 40a); the testes 
Generative (*bezim," “ashakim”) have two coats 
Organs. (Hul. 45a); each testicle has an appen- 
dix, the epididymis (“hute bezah ae 

Yeb. 75a); it is supplied with blood-vessels (* gide 
pahad ”; Hul. 98а) and nerves (zb. 45b), and it con- 
tains a viscid fluid (Yeb. 75a). It was held that the 








spermatic fluid and the urine had each a separate 
canal for their exit (Bek. 44b). 

Besides the uterus only the visible parts of the 
female generative organs (*rehem"), there being 
many synonyms, are mentioned in the Bible. The 
Talmud mentions the following: Mons veneris (Hebr. 
“kaf tappuah”; Yer. Yeb. 1-2); cuiva (“‘erwah ”); 
rima pudendorum (* bet, ha-setarim "; Niddah 66b); 
vestibulum caging (“bet higon”; 4. 41b); orificium 
urethre (“1ul”; db. 17b); hymen (“ betulim ”); osti- 
um vagine (“bet shinnayim”; 7. 46b); vagina 
(*bet toref," *bet ha-rehem 7". Shab. 64a); septum 
vesico-vaginalis (* gag prosdor"; іадар 18a); sep- 
tum vagina-rectalis (“karka prosdor ?. 4D); uterus 
(“терет ? ; 40.); canalis cervicis uteri (“makor; 40. 
Ala); cavum uteri (“heder ” [ib. 17b]; “bet herayon d 
[ Ar. 7a]. 

According to the Mosaic law (Lev. xii. 2-5), a 
woman after giving birth to a male child remained 
unclean for seven days thereafter; in the case of a 
female child, fourteen d: 72. ‘Then followed a period 
of purification—for a male thirty days, and for & 

female sixty-six days. According to 


Embry- the Mishnah, miscarriages fell under 
ology. the same law, provided, however, the 


fetus (“shefir”) was completely formed 
(*merukkam ”) and its features were well differen- 
tiated (* mi-zorat adam ”). Monstrosities and all fe- 
tuses not viable were exempt from the above-named 
law (Niddahiii.) This interpretation of the Biblical 
law served as an impetus to the Talmudists for the 
diligent study of embryology. 

The esteem in which were held those who occu- 
pied themselves with this study is shown in the leg- 
end that King David devoted a great deal of his time 
to these investigations (Ber. 4a). R. Samuel, it is 
said, was able to tell the exact age of a fetus (Niddah 
25b). The fetus, it was held, is completely formed at 
the end of thesixth week. Aba Saul, а grave-digger 
by occupation, but also an embryologist, describes 
an embryo at the end of the sixth week as follows: 
“Size, that of the locust; eyes are like two specks 
at some distance from each other, so are the nostrils; 
feet like two silken cords; mouth like a hair. . .. 
The soles are not well defined." He adds that the 


embryo should mot be examined in pater, but in oil, 


and only by sunlight (Niddah 230). R. Samuel 
(1.е.) contended that it was impossiblato differentiate 
the sex before the end of the fourth anonth, which, 
by the way, is the opinion of modern embry ologists. 
At certain autopsies it was found that phe male em- 


-bryos were completely formed at the end of the 


forty-first day. and the female embryos at the end 
of the eighty-first day. The Rabbis contended that 
the autopsies had not been free from error (Niddah 
30b). The soft partsare formed first, then the bones 
(Gen. R. xiv.). Monstrosities like cyclopia, monop- 
sia, double back with double spinal column, and 
artresia esophagi (“weshet atum"), etc., are men- 
tioned (Niddah 28b, 24a, b). 

The Bible identifies the blood with the soul (Gen. 
ix. 4. The Talmudists regard blood as the essen- 
tial principle of life (ITul. 195a) The relation be- 
tween strength and the development of muscles is 
mentioned in the Bible (Job xl. 16). The Talmud- 
ists noted the fact that the muscles change their form 
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when in motion (Hul. 93a). Respiration is compared 
to burning. Expired air can not sustain life (Sanh. 
77а). The life of all the organs of 
the body depends upon the heart 
(Yer. Тег. viii. 4). Each gland secretes 
a fluid peculiar to itself, although all 
the glands derive their material from the same 
source (Num. R. xv.). The difference in the struc- 
ture of the teeth in herbivorous and carnivorous 
animals is noted (Iul. 59). Saliva, besides moisten- 
ing the tongue, adds to the palatability of food 
(Num. R. xv.) The stomach performs a purely 
mechanical function, that of churning the food: it 
is compared to a mill. Digestion proper (“ikkul”) 
is carried on in the intestines. The time occupied 
in digestion is not the same in all individuals, The 
end of the digestive period is made manifest by the 
return of a desire for food (Bek. 52b) Eating when 
the bowels are full is likened to the making of a fire 
in a stove from which the ashes have not been re- 
moved (ib. 55a). Normal defecation hastens diges- 
tion. Birds digest their food rapidly (Shab. 88а); 
dogs, slowly (Oh. xi. 7). The reasoning faculties 
are lodged in the brain (Yeb. 9а). The movements 
of the body depend upon the integrity of the spinal 
cord (Hul. 58). Rabbi Isaac holds that the liver 
elaborates blood (Shab. 82a). 

There are numerous references to the influence of 
climate, customs, trade, etc., upon the development 
of the organism as a whole, and upon certain groups 
of muscles (Ab. R. N. xxxi.; Yeb. 108a; M. K. 25b). 

The phenomena preceding the period of menstru- 
ation are described in detail (Niddah xi. 8). The 
menstrual fluid is considered by Rabbi Meïr as an 
extra nutritive material which is discharged periodic- 
ally when of no use, but which is converted into 
milk during the period of lactation (¿b.). Absence 
of menstruation indicates sterility. Fear and cold 
may arrest the How (75. 66). 

That medicine was an integral part of the religion 
of Israel is made more evident from the pathological 
studies of the Rabbis than from any other branch of 

medical science. 16 is indeed remark- 
Pathology. able that the Rabbis scem to have been 

the first to recognize practically what 
is at present the prevailing theory, namely, that the 
symptoms of all diseases are merely outward mani- 
festations of internal changes in the tissues—a theory 
never advanced by their contemporarics, e.g., Hip- 
pocrates and his disciples, and only vaguely hinted 
at by Galen (“De Locis Affectis," i., ch. ii), "Their 
pathological studies were a direct outgrowth of 
the law concerning the “flesh that is torn of beasts 
in the field,” which becomes unfit (° terefah ") for 
food (Ex. xxii. 80 [A. V. 981]. Certain rules con- 
cerning this infection are enjoined upon those who 
come in contact with tho flesh of an animal that 
“е of itself or is torn with beasts” (Lev. xxii. 
8). The Talmudists went a Step further, and de- 
clared that the word “unfit” included the flesh of 
animals afflicted with any disease which would have 
‘sooner or later caused the death of the animal (Hul. 
iii. 1). 

In order, therefore, to determine the condition of 
the internal organs, each slaughtered animal was 
subjected to an autopsy; this is the practise even 
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to-day. The pathological changes of the lungs 
have been most diligently studied as to color, con- 
sistency, cavities, and vegetable growths. Redness 
of the lungs indicates hyperemia (Hul. 47b), a 
condition which is not fatal (20. 46b); blue and 
light-green discoloration is not considered danger- 
ous (20. 47b); black indicates that the object has 
begun to disintegrate (“lakah”); and the part of 
the lungs thus affected can not return to its nor- 
mal state. Bright yellow (*yarok 7) is considered 
the color indicative of the most fatal condition, If, 
on inflating the lungs, it is found that air does 
not enter into a certain part of them (*otem be- 
reah ?), it is then important to find out whether the 
obstruction is caused by pus or mucus (“mugla ”) in 
the bronchi, which might have been expelled by 
coughing, or is due to thickening of the tissues, In 
the latter case the animal is unfit for food. Caseous. 
degeneration (“re’ah she-yabeshah"), “in which 
there is no blood and it crumbles under tho nail,” 
makes the flesh of the animal unfit for food, Sof- 
tening of the lung (“re’ah she-nitmasmesah ”) is fatal. 
In the case of an animal with collapsed lungs (* re'ah 
she-zamekah ?) the following rule is given by the 
Talmud: if after they have been immersed in water 
they can be inflated with air, the flesh of the animal 
is fit for food; if they can not be so inflated it is unfit. 
A pitcher-shaped cavity in the lung (* re'ah she-nish- 
pekah ke-kiton”), filled with fluid, renders the ani- 
mal unfit for food. An empty cavity (“re’ah she- 
nimmokah”) is not dangerous to life (00.). The 
Rabbis speak of vegetable growths (“zemahim”) on 
the lungs in connection with adhesions of the lung 
to the thorax (“dofen”); and they deseribe several 
forms, all of which are not considered dangerous. 
Perforation of the outer coat of the brain is not 
fatal; but the slightest perforaticn of the inner coat 
is. Rabbi Jacob held that an injury of the spinal 
cord is fatal; the editor of the Mishnah said that it 
is fatal only when the injury extends to more than 
one-half of its transverse diameter (На. iii. 1). A 
sheep that dragged its hind legs was diagnosed: by 
Rabbi Yemar as suffering from ischiagra (“shig- 
rona”); but Rabina contended thatit wasa paralysis 
due to the solution of continuity of the spinal cord. 
The sheep was killed, and the diagnosis of Rabina 
was corroborated (Hul. 91a). This is the only case 
on record in ancient literature where a diagnosis 
was made during life and was verified at a post- 
mortem examination, Rabbi Levi saw one whosuf- 
fered from tremor of the head, and heremarked that 
the man was suffering from softening of the spinal 
cord. Abaya said that such cases were not fatal, but 
the patients lost their reproductive functions (%.). 
Perforation of the heart is considered fatal. No 
other pathological changes of the heart are men- 
tioned. А transverse division of the trachea is not 
considered fatal, provided it is less than one-half of 
its cireumference. Longitudinal wounds in the 
trachea heal quickly (00. 45a, 54a, and 57b). Loss 
of substance is not considered fatal (čb. 18b). Per- 
foration of the esophagus is fatal, since the food 
may escape into the mediastinum (5. 450). Vol- 
vulus is considered fatal (b. 56b). Perforation of the 
stomach or of the intestines is fatal. Extirpation of 
the spleen in animals and in man is not considered 
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fatal (Hul. 2). Rupture or wounding of the spleen 
is considered fatal. Ablation of the uterus is men- 
tioned and is not considered fatal (Век. vi. 4). Atro- 
phy and abscess of the kidney are fatal (Hul. 
55a, b). Accumulation of transparent, fluid in the 
kidney is not fatal (2b. 58b). ` 

The pathological changes in the liver mentioned in 
the Talmud are: that in which the organ becomes 
dry and bloodless and “crumbles under the nails”; 
abscess; and stone-like hardening. Extirpation of 
the liver is not considered fatal if there is left intact 
the part which surrounds the biliary duct and “that 
place from which the liver receives its vitality.” 
Absence of one testicle is mentioned, and the sub- 
ject is considered sterile (Bek. vi. 6). Hypertro- 
phy and atrophy of the testicles (ib. 40b), scrotal 
hernia (“ruah ba-ashakim *), and elephantiasis вето 
(the sufferer being called “ me'ushkan ”; 25.) are also 
mentioned. Various forms of hypospadias and epi- 
spadias are described (Niddah 18a; Yeb. 762). The 
Mishnah enumerates 140 pathological conditions 
which in the eyes of the Law make a mana “crip- 
ple? (“mum”) and therefore unfit to perform any 
religious service in the Temple. Fifteen of these 
describe various osteologic deformities of the head, 
spine, and extremities (Bek. vii.). The rare cases of 
individuals having a tendency to hemorrhage are 
related, and the fact that this affection is hereditary 
is noted (Yeb. 64b). 

Wounds in different parts of the body, caused by 
different weapons—sword, arrow, hammer, etc.— 
are mentioned in the Bible (П Sam. ii. 23, iii. 27, iv. 6, 
xviii. 14, xx. 10; Num. xxv. 8; Judges iii. 21, v. 
24: I Kings xxii. 84: П Chron. xxxv. 98; and often 
elsewhere). Infiammation and abscesses (Deut. 
xxviii. 27, 85), gangrene and putrid discharges (Ps. 
xxxviii. 6; Prov. xii. 4, xiv. 80; 1I Macc. ix. 9) are 
algo referred to. Wounds were treated by the ap- 
plication of wine or oil, bandages or 
sutures (Isa. i. 5; Jer. viii. 92, xlvi. 
11, li. 8; Deut. xxviii. 97). The sur- 

vical operations mentioned in the Bible are those of 
Circumcision and castration, the latter being pro- 
hibited (Deut. xxiii. 1). 

During the almudical period 
a high degree of development. Many physicians 
devoted themselves exclusively to it. Surgeons 
(^ ummanim ”; Sanh. 915), when operating, used to 
wear a tunic over their dress (Kelim xxvi. 9). 
They used various surgical instruments (ib. xiii. 2). 
In major operations the patients were given an an- 
esthetie or a siceping-potion (“samme de-shinta ” ; 

3. М. 830). Venesection was extensively used upon 

the healthy and the sick alike. Mar Saniuel, Yar- 
hinai went so far as to recommend its use once in 
thirty days (Shab. 129b). After tlie age of fifty 
venesection should be employed iess frequently (Git. 
10a). Itis not to be performed during inclement 
weather; and a careful dietetic régime should be 
followed for some time after the operation (Shab. 
129a). Bleeding by means of leeches (*'alulah," 
“nime sbel mayim" ; ‘Ab. Zarah 12b) and by means of 
cupping (the cup being called “катпа de-ummana ” ; 
Shab. cliv. 2) is frequently mentioned. Dislocation 
of various joints (‘Ab. Zarah 99), fractures, amputa- 
tions (Ker. 66a; Sem. 28; Shab. 662), and trephining 
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(Ket. 770) are discussed in the Talmud. Artificial 
teeth, made of hard wood, gold, or silver, were used 
(Shab. 65a; Ned. 665) Extirpation of the spleen 
was successfully performed upon man ( Ab. Zarah 





44a). The following forms of castra- 
Opera- tion are mentioned: Amputatio mem- 
tions. bri; eatirpatio  testiculorum (Deut. 
xxiii. 2 [A. V. 1]; subcutaneous 


stretching or cutting of the cord (Lev. xxii. 24; 
Bek. 39b); and obliteration of the testicle by means 
of gradual pressurc. Intubation of the larynx was 
practised upon animals (the tube was called “keru- 
mit shel kaneh ?); and a plate (* hidduk shel karwe- 
yah?) was used in a case of loss of substance of 
the cranium. <A uterine Speculum was used (Nid- 
dah 66). 

The practise was adopted of freshening up the 


‚ borders of old wounds in order that union might be 


effected (Hul. 77). The operation for imperforate 
anus in the new-born is described (Shab. 184b). 
Wounds exposed to air do not heal as readily as 
protected ones (Hul. 46). In an accident in which 
the abdominal viscera were protruding through à 
wound the reposition of the organs was effected 
automatically by frightening the patient, which 
caused the abdominal muscles to relax; after this 
the external wound was closed by sutures (Shab. 
82a) Nasal polyps are said to cause fetor ex оте 
(Ket. 77). Crutches and various other orthopedic 
appliances are mentioned (Shab. 654). Intestinal 
parasites and hydatids are frequently mentioned 
(Hul. 48a). Extraction of the fetus through an 
incision made in the abdomen was an operation 
known to the Talmudists (Niddah 40b). See BATHS, 
Baraixe; CrecuMcIsioN; MIDWIFE; 
Нклітн LAWS. 
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——In Post-Talmudic Times: During the fifth 
and sixth centuries of the common era the sciences 
languished in the Orient owing in part to disturbed 
politieal conditions, to superstitions, and to the 
attention which was being paid to pseudo-sciences. 
The persecutions of the Jews under Honorius (in 
404 and 419), Theodosius the Great (493), and Kobad 
in Persia (520) resulted in the promulgation of laws 
forbidding Jews to hold any office, to follow any 
handicraft or liberal art, or to practise medicine. 
Vith the spread of Mohammedanism in the sev- 
enth century a great revival of the sciences took 
place in Asia Minor. The califs opened colleges 
which included medical schools at Bagdad, Kufah, 
and Dassora, and these were well equipped and 
were furnished with the best of teachers. Among 
both the teachers and the students were to be found 
many who bore Jewish names. Science then was 
free to all; but in 853 a law was promulgated in 
Bagdad which prohibited the Jews from teaching or 
studying medicine in any language other than He- 
brew or Syriac. The Mohammedans, being able to 
fill all positions themselves, were no Jonger in need 
of the help of the Jews. The earliest Jewish physicians 
mentioned during the golden age under the Arabs 
were: Abu Hafsah Yazid (e. 648), physician to the 
calif Omar, Mohammed's successor; MASARJAWAIH 
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(Messer Jawait) in Bassora about 883, physician to 
the calif Mu‘awiyyah I., whom he induced to pro- 
cure translations of works written in foreign lan- 
guages, and who himself translated from the Syriac 
into Arabic the pandects of Aaron the Archdeacon, 
upon medicinal plantsand foods; Ishak ben Ainram 
(d. 799; hot to be confounded with the Kairwan 
physician of the same name), who wrotea treatise on 
poison; Sahl, called * Rabban al-Tabari," who lived 
about 800 at Taberistan on the Caspian Sea, was an 
eminent physician and mathematician, and translated 
into Arabic the “Almagest” of the Greek astrono- 
mer Ptolemy; his son ALI IBN SAUL IBN RABBAN 
AL-TABART (ABU AL-Hasan), who lived at Irak about 
850, became a convert to Mohammedanism, and was 
court physician to the califs Al-Mu'tasim and Al- 
Mutawakkil. 

. Harun al-Rashid (786-809) was the founder of the 
university at Bagdad, the most flourishing institu- 
tion of its time, possessing hospitals, 
a medical school, and holding med- 
ical examinations. The professors in- 
cluded Joshua ben Nun (е. 800), a physician of high 
repute and translator, one of whose pupils was Yu- 
suf Ya'kub ibn Ishak (c. 850); much later Higar 
ALLAIT ABU AL-DARAKAT B. ‘ALT B. MALKA, who 
lived about 1150 and who pursued his studies under 
the greatest difficulties on account of the laws pro- 
hibiting Jews from studying medicine (later he be- 
came a convert to Mohammedanism); Ibn Zakariyya 
(died at Aleppo 1190); Sa‘ad al-Daulah, court phy- 
sician to the Mongolian khan Arghun (1284-91) 
when in Bagdad (killed in 1991 for not curing his 
lord). The calif Матар, Harun al-Rashid's son 
(813-833), established the universities of Bassora and 
Samarcand. 

After the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
center of Mohammedan learning moved westward, 
and no more Jewish physicians are met with in ‘Irak 
after that date. The sciences followed the conquer- 
ing armies of the Arabs from Asia Minor through 
Egypt and the Mediterranean countries of Africa to 
Spain and southern France, to Sicily, and thence to 
Italy. Alexandria, Cairo, and Kairwan became the 
seats of colleges with medical schools. At Kairwan 
about 798 lived the Jewish physician Shammakh, who 
poisoned the imam Idris by order of Harunal-Rashid; 

at Algiers, about 900, Ishak ibn ‘Imran, 
Egypt. and court physician to the emir Ziyadat 


Bagdad. 


Northern Allah IL, and Ishak ibn ‘Dnran the 
Africa. | Younger, court physician to the last 


Aghlabite emir, Ziyadat Allah IIT. 
‘Imran the Younger's successor was Isaac ben Solo- 
mon ISRAELI (e. 832- 932), who later became oculist 
and physician to the Fatimite calif ‘Ubaid Allah al- 
Mahdi at Kairwan. Israeli's works written in Arabic 
were translated into Latin in 1087 by the monk Con- 
stantine of Carthage, who claimed them as his own. 
In 1515 they were reprinted in Latin in Leyden 
under the title “Opera Omnia Isaci Judi,” the sub- 
jects treated including fever, dietetics, urine, drugs, 
dropsy, therapeutics, and aliments; the last part 
appeared in Hebrew under the title “Sefer ha- 
Mis‘adim.” The Leyden edition contains not only 
Israeli’s works, but also those of other physicians 
falsely attributed to Israeli (Steinschneider doubts 
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if Israeli really existed). Israeli’s pupil was Du- 
XASH IBN ТАМІМ (Abu Sahl), also court physician 
(о, 950), who is said to have been a convert to Islam. 
Jewish physicians in Egypt were: Ephraim ibn al- 
Za'faran (d. 1068), celebrated through his library; 
Abu бача ibn Husain (Al-Tabib), about 1050; Abu 
Mangur (c. 1125), one of the physicians of the calif 
Al-Hafiz; Nathanael Israeli (the Egyptian), at Cairo 
(e. 1150), court physician to the last Fatimite calif 
of Egypt aud to the great Saladin; Abu al-Barakat 
(e. 1150); Abu al-Fada'il ibn al-Nakid (d. 1189), a 
celebrated oculist; Abu al-Bay yan al-Mudawwar (d. 
1184), also physician to Saladin, and David ben Sol- 
omon (1161-1941), connected with the hospital А1- 
Nasiri in Cairo, both Karaite physicians; the Ka- 
raite Sadid b. Abi al-Bayyan (c. 1160); Abu Ja‘far 
Joseph Nathanael Israel (e. 1175); and Abu al- 
Ma‘ali, brother-in-law of Maimonides, also in the 
service of Saladin. 

In 1166 Матмохтіреѕ himself (1135-1205) went to 
Egypt and settled in Fustat. Born at Cordova, 
Spain, he left his native land on account of the dis- 
franchisement of the Jews by the Mohammedan 
rulers. He beeame court physician to the sultan 
Saladin. Of the descendants of Maimonides the 
following were physicians: his son Abraham (1185- 

1254), his grandson David (1212-1300), 

Maimoni- also the two sons of the latter, Abra- 
des. ham Maimonides II. (1246-1310) and 
Solomon, all of whom held the office 


ofnagidalso. In Aleppo liveda pupil of Maimonides,’ 


Yusuf al-Sabti (d. 1226); while in Fez practised 
another pupil of his, Abu al-Hayyuj Yusuf. In Cairo 
lived ‘Imran al-Isra’ili (1165-1989); Samuel Abu 
Nasr ibn *Annas (c. 1165); Abu al-Hasan (d. 1251); 
Jacob b. Isaac (c. 1250); the Karaite Solomon Cohen 
and Al-Asad al-Maballi (about the end of the twelfth 
century); Ibn Abi al-Hasan al-Barkamani and the 
pharmacologist Abu al-Muna al-Kuhin al-‘Attar (е. 
1325); in Egypt, the encyclopedist Abu Mansur al- 
Haruni (c. 1875); at Algiers, Simon ben Zemah DURAN 
(1860-1444) ; Samuel and his son Jacob (e. 1495); the 
Samaritan Abu Sa'id al-‘Afif (с. 1450); Solomon ben 
Joseph (c. 1481), nagid of Egypt, and physician to 
the sultan Al-Malik al-Ashraf. 

When the Arabs crossed the Straits of Gibraltar 
the influx of culture from Arabia into Spain was 
important. Here again the califs supported the uni- 
versities, as those of Cordova, Seville, 
and Toledo, and again Jewish physi- 
cians are found, e.g.: Haspar ABU 
Yusur IBN Suapru't (915-970), who lived. in Cor- 
dova, was appointed physician to ‘Abd al-Rahman 
IIL, and became prime minister to that calif, for 
whom he translated the works of Dioscorides into 
Arabic; Harun at Cordova (е. 975); Amram ben Isaac 
(d. 997) at Toledo: Jonah (Abu al-Walid Merwan 
ibn Janah; at Cordova 995-1045) The physician 
Abu Bekr Mohammed ben Merwan ibn Zubr (d. 
1081 at Talabira) and his grandson, the celebrated 
Abu Merwan ibn Zuhr, who lived in Bagdad, 
Cairo, and Spain, are considered by many to have 
been Jews, but this has been frequently denied, 
and no positive proof of their Jewish descent has 
been presented. Abu Merwan was the most im- 
portant physician of his time, opposing the Arabic 


Spain. 
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physician Avicenna (980-1087), who in his “ Canon” 
gave the “rules of medicine,” superseding the works 
of Hippocrates and Galen, although he himself 
adopted the fundamental ideas of these two great 
physicians. Other Jewish physicians of note were: 
Jupan wa-Leve (b. 1085); Sulaiman ibn al-Mu- 
‘allim, court physician to the calif Ali at Seville 
(1106-45); Abraham ibn Ezra (1092-1167) at Toledo; 
Maimonides, mentioned above; at Randa, Elias ibn 
al-Mupaww АЗ (c. 1150); in Toledo, Jacob; in Ara- 
gon, Joseph Constantin; in Barcelona, Judah ben 
Isaac, Judah ben Joseph ibn al-Fakhkhar, court 
physician to Ferdinand Ш.; in Saragossa, Basen 
BEN Moses and his brother Solomon Bahiel (c. 1225); 
in Madrid, Solomon ben David; in Gerona, Moses 
b. Nahman (1194-1267) and Shem-Tob ben Isaac of 
Tortosa (1206-06). About 1250 lived Judah Moria; 
Ibrahim ben Sahl; Nathanael ben Joseph al-Malih; 
Samuel Benveniste; Jacob ben Shoshan; Joseph ibn 
Sason (d. at Toledo 1336); ABNER OF Bureos (1270- 
1348), a convert to Christianity; Samuel Dux WAYAR 
(d. c. 1883), physician to King Alfonso XI.; Todros 
Abulafia; Abraham ben David CasLARI (d. 1849); 
Vidal Crescas de Caslar (е. 1827); Eliezer Cohen ibn 
Ardot; Nissim ben Reuben Gerundi (at Barcelona 
1840-80); Abraham ibn Machir; Abraham ibn Zarzal 
(d. at Toledo 1362): Shem-Tob ben Jacob; Meïr 
Alguadez (d. about 1415); Joseph ibn Vives (Joseph 
al-Lorqui); Solomon ben Abraham ibn Daud; Jacob 
of Toledo; Todros ibn Davor; Isaac b. Solomon; 
Abraham of Lerida, oculist to John II. of Aragon 
(e. 1470); in Catalonia, Gallab (Galled). 

The Arabs had lost Spain forever, and the intoler- 
ance of the Christian rulers forced many Jewish 
physicians to leave that country. In 1835 the synod 
of Salamanca had declared that the Jewish physi- 
cians offered their services only to kill as many Chris- 
tians as possible (Déllinger, * Die Juden in Europa,” 
in “ Akademische Vorträge”). In 1412 John П. pro- 
hibited Jews from practising in Spain. Some im- 
migrated into France, e.g., Judah ibn Tibbon, Jo- 
seph ben Isaac ben Kimhi, Isaac ben Shem-Tob, 
Solomon ben Joseph ben Ayyub; some into Algiers, 
as Simon bar Zemah Duran; and others into Italy, 
as Joshua ben Joseph Iex Vives лт- окоо (Hie- 
ronymus de Santa Fé) about 1400. 

In Portugal lived Gedaliah ibn Yahya the Elder 
(c. 1800), physician to King Diniz; Solomon ben 
Moses Solomon; Moses, the physician 
to Ferdinand I. and Jobn L.; Profiat 
Duran (e. 1400; he emigrated to Pal- 
estine); at Lisbon, Gedaliah ibn Yahya the Younger, 
physician to Alfonso V. (c. 1476; emigrated to Tur- 
key); Joseph and Rodriquez, physicians to John II. 
of Portugal (1481-90), who were members of the 
commission appointed to examine Columbus’ plans. 

At the time the Jewish Arabic physicians were 
practising in Egypt, they are found in Sicily also. 
Shabbethai ben Abraham ben Joel (Doxxoro) (918- 
982), who wrote a small work on pharmacology, 
which has been republished by Steinschneider, lived 
in Oria. From Sicily they came to southern Italy and 
settled in Salerno. The ancient University of Sa- 
lerno is said to have been founded by the Benedic- 
tine monks of Monte Cassino in the sixth century, 
the monks being priests and physicians, as the 
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rabbis of old. But it was not until the ninth cen- 
tury that it rose to prominence and became for the 
Occident what Bagdad had been for the Orient, the 
leading medical school. In 848 Joseph taught 
there, and in 855 Joshua, both Jew- 
ish physicians. In the eleventh cen- 
tury lectures are said to have been 
delivered in Greek, Arabic, Hebrew (with Elinus as 
teacher), and Latin. The medical school of Salerno 
became celebrated under the name of * Civitas Hip- 
pocratica.” — Elinus' successor as teacher of Hebrew 
was Copho, the editor of the * Compendium Saler- 
nitanum,” the first medical encyclopedia, It is not 
known positively that both were Jews—Stcin- 
Schneider thinks they were not— but tradition 
ascribes to them a Jewish origin, as it does to Copho 
П. (who wrote a book on the “Anatomica Porci” 
—which certainly makes the ascription dubious, 
dedicating it to Robert, eldest son of William tlie 
Conqueror) He was followed by Hillel ben Samuel 
of Verona (1220-95), who translated into Hebrew 
Drunó's work on surgery, known only under the title 
“ Chirurgia Bruni ex Latina in Перта Translata.? 

From Salerno the Jewish physicians can be traced 
through Italy. From this school proceeded: Hana- 
neel of Amalfi; Abu al-Hakim of Turin; and Paras 
BEN SALIM (Faragut), who lived in Salerno about 
1250. The last-named was physician to Charles of 
Anjou, King of Sicily, and was one of the first phy- 
siciuns who translated—not into Hebrew, but into 
Latin. Other physicians of note were : in Rome, 
Nathan ha-Me'ati, a noted translator, who ren- 
dered the “Canon” of Avicenna into Hebrew in 
1279; Tsaac, the court physician of Pope Boniface 
УШ. : Zerahiah ben Isaac ben Shealticl of Barcelona 
(e. 1275); several members of the Anaw family 
(Benjamin, Abraham, Judah, Zedekiah, Jekuthiel, 
Menahem Rofe [about the fourteenth century]; 
Manuele and Angelus Manucle, physicians to Boni- 
face IN. ;Judah ben Solomon Nathan (En Bongodos); 
and Moses ben Isaac (Gajo) of Rieti (1888-1460); 
at Naples, Samuel ben Jacob of Capua, court phy- 
sician to Charles 1L, and Isaac, court physician to 
King Robert of Anjou; at Palermo, David; at 
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Verona, Michael ben Abraham; at Padua, Gentili. 


da Foligno (died of the plague 1348) ; at Venice, Leo 
(c. 1880), and the following members of the Astruc 
family: Judah Solomon, Isaac Solomon, Abraham 
Solomon, Jacob Rofe, and many others. 

As the school of Salerno grew in importance it 
was able to rely on its own pupils for teachers, and 
could, as Dagdad һай done before it, discard Jewish 
assistance. The connection of the Jews with its 
further development diminished ; in later years they 
did not exercise a great influence on the history of 
medicine in Italy, and their róle became insig- 
nificant, 

While the University of Salerno was flourishing, 
certain Jewish schools, where medicine also was 
taught, are said to have existed in the 
south of France. About the year 1000 
Rabbi Abon was principal of the Jew- 
sh school at Narbonne: and one of his pupils 
founded ‘the Jewish medical school at Montpellier 
(c. 1025). Independent of these unimportant schools, 
however, were the beginnings of the great univer- 
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sities of France—Paris, Narbonne, and Montpellier — 
which soon were to compete with Salerno. In Paris, 
always a seat of Orthodox Christian theology, 
a few Jewish physicians are met with at the end of 
the thirteenth century: Copin and Moses, Rabbi 
Isaac and his son Vital. In 1801 this school was 
closed to the Jews. Tn Montpellier, where the earliest 
professors are said to have taught at first in Arabic 
and Hebrew, the use of Latin was introduced in the 
twelfth century only, when the fame of that uni- 
versity was at its zenith. Among the teachers and 

pupils were: Isaac ben Abraham; his 

Montpel- pupil Judah, whose pupil was Moses 

lier. ben Nahman; Jacob ha-Katon, who 
was dean of the medical faculty; Me- 
shullam the physician (1043-1108), a contemporary 
of Rashi; Samuel ibn Tibbon, the well-known 
translator; Jacob ben Abba Mari of Marscilles, later 
court physician to the German emperor Frederick 
IL at Naples: Judah ben Samuel ibn Tibbon (1190— 
1190), Moses ibn Tibbon (1230-85), and Jacob ben 
Machir ibn Tibbon, called Profatius Judeus, dean 
of the medical faculty about 1306 (this family pro- 
duced three generations of eminent physicians; see 
Iu Trsson); and Abraham ABIGDOR (b. 1850). 

As at Bagdad and Salerno, so at Montpellier laws 
were promulgated against the Jews as teachers and 
practitioners of medicine, e.g., in the edict of Count 
William in 1180; of the Council of Béziers in 1246, 
and of Alby in 1254. In 1293 a Jaw was enacted pun- 
ishing with three months’ imprisonment Christian 
patients who accepted treatment from Jewish physi- 
cians. Philip of Arlois expelied Jewish physicians 
altogether from Montpellier in 1806. At the school 
of Marseilles were Shem-Tob ben Isaac of Tortosa 
(1206-66) and his son Abraham b. Shem-Tob. In 
southern France practised also Ishanan Yarhuni, 
Nathan ben Samuel, and the oculist Abraham of 
Aragon at Toulouse; in Narbonne, David Cas- 
LARI (c. 1275); at Avignon, Israel CASLARI (e. 1395). 
The councils of Avignon (1896 and 1837) and that 
of Rouergue also declared against Jewish physi- 
clans. 

In 1850 the Jews were permitted to return to 
France; but a law was passed whereby only grad- 
uated and licensed physicians could practise. Again 

some names of Jewish doctors, espe- 

Recall of cially as court physicians, are to be 

the Jews found, e.g.: Samuel and Meshullam 
to France. ben Abigdor again at Montpellier; 

Elias of Arles (e. 1407) at Valence; 
Jacob Lunel and the surgeon Dolan Bellan at Car- 
cassonne; Nathan 'lauros (c. 1446) at Tarascon; 
Jekuthiel Judah ben Solomon and Moses BEN 
Josuva (Maestre Vidal Dlasom; died after 1362) 
at Narbonne; Crescas Salannas, Hayyim Bendig, 
Abraham Abigdor (e. 1402), Bendig of Caneto. Bel- 
lanti (в. 1415), Solomon Mordecai (e. 1481), Moses 
Carcassonne (е. 1468), all at Arles: Abraham ben Sol- 
omon and Abraham Astruc (e. 1446) of St. Maxim; 
ohen (е. 1446) at Marseilles (“Revue des Etudes 
Juives,” April and June, 1904, pp. 265 et seq.). 

From France the Jewish physicians passed into 
Belgium, where in the fourteenth century are found 
Abraham le Mirre, Magister Sause, Lyon, Ely, Isaac 
of Amessi, and Jacob of Chambery, 
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In England at this time only three Jewish physi- 
cians call for mention: the young physician who 
was the last victim of the massacre at Lynn in 1190; 
Isaac Medicus of London (Jacobs, “The Jews of 
Angevin England,” pp. 114, 340, London, 1893) ; and 
Abraham Motun of London (1960-90). 

In Germany the influence of Jewish physicians at 
this time was small. Harun al-Rashid's great con- 
temporary was Charlemagne, in whose dominion 

are said to have practised the physi- 
Germany. cians Meshullam ben Kalonymus, Jo- 
seph ben Gorion, Moses ben Judah, 
Todros of Narbonne, and Joseph ha-Levi Under 
Louis the Bald a certain Zedekiah was court phy- 
sician. They were probably from the Orient. 
Many Jews were living in Germany, а number of 
whom had migrated from Spain and France; but the 
universities were founded comparatively late, and 
they were not open to Jews. The Jews therefore 
studied Talmud and Cabala, and took no part in the 
renaissance of science. Horowitz says that there are 
no records of the Frankfort community before 1241; 
and this is the most important German community. 
That there must have existed Jewish physicians is 
shown by the decree of the Council of Vienna of 
1207 forbidding Jews to treat Christian patients. 
During the ravages of the plague in 1848 and 1349 
Jewish physicians were accused of having poisoned 
the wells; andat Strasburg a Jewish surgeon named 
Balavignus was executed in 1848 for an alleged 
crime of this nature. The Jewish physicians of 
this period included the following: Jacob of Stras- 
burg at Frankfort (c. 1878); Baruch (e. 1390); the city 
physician Solomon Pletsch of Ratisbon (1894), who 
received as stipend 30 florins and six yards of cloth 
and was required to treat the servants of the city 
council and the sick Jews; his successor, Isaac Fried- 
rich, who received only 20 florins; in Speyer, Lem- 
belin ; in Schweidnitz, Abraham ; in Bohemia, Simon; 
in the Palatinate, Godliep; at Basel, J ossel, who held 
the office of city physician at an annual stipend of 
95 silver pounds; Gutleben, his successor, who re- 
ceived only 18 pounds; at Würzburg, Seligmann (е. 
1407), physician to Bishop John I.; his successor, 
John IL, permitted a woman named Sarah to practise 
medicine in the bishopric of Würzburg, who, with 
the Jewess Zerlin (c. 1475), oculist at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, was the earliest Jewish woman physician 
iu Germany of whom there is record. 

In addition to those above mentioned there were: 
in Tirol Rubein (е. 1482); in Graz, Niklas Unger 
(с. 1489); in Würzburg, Heylmann (c. 1450); Jacob 
ben Jehiel Loans, physician to the emperor Frederick 
III. (e. 1450), who, with Obadiah Sforno, was Hebrew 
teacher of Reuchlin; Michael, surgeon to Frederick 
II; at Frankfort, Solomon of Zynonge (е. 1450); 
his son Joseph (c. 1500); and Moses of Aschaffen- 
burg. 

In the opening years of the sixteenth century per- 
secutions of the Jewish physicians began. In 1509 
appeared Victor of CarBen’s “Opus Aureum ac 
Novum,” the third part of which treats of Jewish 
physicians. In 1505 Lorenz of Bibra prohibited 
Jews from practising in Würzburg (the edict was 
reenacted in 1549). Up to 1517 the physicians 
who wished to practise in Vienna had to acknowl- 
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edge under oath their belief in the “immaculate 
conception.” 

In 1422 Pope Martin V. in a bull exhorted all 
Christians to treat the Jews with kindness, and per- 
mitted the latter to practise medicine. But at the 
end of the fourteenth and atthe beginning of the 
fifteenth century Jewish physicians found the 
greatest difficulty in practising medicine. Papal 
decrees and Church councils (as at Basel, 1434) 
decided against them. The Arabian influence in 
southern Europe had disappeared. 

Hippocrates and Galen ruled supreme in the med- 
ical world up to the thirteenth century. The Arab 
physician AVICENNA (980-1087) wrote his celebra- 
ted “Canon,” which work took rank next to the wri- 
tings of Hippocrates and Galen. But their works 

were translated into Arabic, a language 
Retrospect which, in Europe, was known only to 
from 622 Ше Jews, who retranslated them into 
to 1492. Hebrew and Latin, and thus held the 
key to medical science. Learning from 
these greatscholars, the Jewish teachers and physi- 
cians wrote works of theirown. They excelled in sur- 
gery and medicine (including ophthalmology), in 
therapeuties, pharmacology, and toxicology. The 
connection of the Jews with the drug-trade of the 
East helped them to contribute also toà practical 
knowledge of pharmacology at a time when every 
apothecary posed as a doctor; but with these 
branches of the true science of medicine there 
was during the first millennium of the common cra 
combined also a knowledge of pseudo-science, as- 
irology, and Cabala. Superstition was still an im- 
portant factor. Against these pseudo-sciences Mai- 
monides wrote. Astrology was to him not based 
on science, but on superstition; and in his works he 
warns against its use. 
— —In Modern Times: Human anatomy, the ba- 
sis of all medicine, had not been studied scientific- 
ally by the physicians of the Talmud (they seem 
only to have boiled human bodies as the physicians 
of other countries had done, and, counting the bones, 
to have come to erroneous conclusions) by Hip- 
pocrates, by Galen (who used monkeys for his 
subjects) by Avicenna, or by their respective fol- 
lowers. The Jewish and Mohammedan religions 
and the Christian Church were all opposed to à 
desecration of the human body such as proper ana- 
tomical investigations would have required. The 
German emperor Frederick II. (1212-56) permit- 
ted dissection; but Pope Boniface VIII. prohib- 
ited it. 

Luigi Mondino de' Luzzi, professor at Bologna 
(d. there 1826), dissected three female bodies. From 
that time anatomy received, with little interrup- 
tion, the attention it deserved, and medicine, from 
being a more or less pseudo-science, commenced 
to be a real science, although half a millennium had 
still to pass before it was entirely liberated from 
superstition. , 

While the popes, such as Eugenius IV., Nicho- 
las V.. Calixtus IIL, and the temporal sovereigns 
promulgated decrees against the Jews, they still em- 
ployed Jewish physicians themselves. Many of these 
Jews became converts to Christianity. among them 
Josiah Lorki of Spain, physician to Benedict ХШ, 











. Rome as physician to Pope Leo X. 
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Josiah took the name of * Hieronymus de Santa Fé,” | “Ozar Hayyim" (“ Thesaurus Vite”) at Venice 
y э ^" v у 


and became a great enemy of his former coreligion- 
ists, who gave him the name “the Calumniator." 
He persecuted especially Jewish physicians and 
apothecaries. 

There were, however, some important Jewish 
physicians in Italy, namely : Elijah DeLMEDIGO 
(1460-97), professor at Padua and 
Florence; Obadiah Elias ben Judah 
at Tivoli; Isaac d'Albadi (1450) at 
Barletta; Joseph ha-Levi of Naples; Messer Leon 
of Mantua; his son Messer David of Naples; 
Jupan (Laudadeus) nz BLANIS at Perugia (c. 1520); 
ABRAHAM DE Barmes (d. 1598) at Padua; Solo- 
mon Vidal of Venice at Corfu; Vidal Balso at 
Reggio; Vitale (e. 1550) and Bonajuto (e. 1610) 
ALATINO at Spoleto; and Teodoro de Sacerdoti at 
the court of Julius III. Popes Paul П. and Alex- 
ander VI. favored Jewish physicians through privi- 
leges, e.g., Samuel Zarfati and Isaac Zarfati (e. 
1530), physicians to Pope Clement VIL, whom Isaac 
saved from burial alive; Joseph ha-Kohen, physi- 
cian to the doge Andrea Dorea of Venice (c. 1540); 
Obadiah Sforno (d. 1550 at Bologna), the Hebrew 
teacher of Reuchlin; Judah jbn Yahya at Bologna; 
Benjamin, also at Bologna; Raphael at Sarzena. 
Several important physicians were included in the 
PomnTALEONE family, e.g., Benjamin at Naples, his 
grandson David of Pavia, his great-grandson Abra- 
ham (1542-1612) at Mantua, and Isaac Cohen at 
Sienna. From these names it may be seen that while 
Jewish physicians were more or less prohibited by 
the popes from practising in the east of Europe, in 
Italy they flourished. 

Вохет DE Lares of Provence, when the Jews 
were expelled from that district in 1498, went to 
He is well 
known also through the part he took during the 
Pfefferkorn persecutions. From Spain emigrated 
Judah Abravaneland Jacob Mantino. Judah Abra- 
vanel (Leo Hesrævs) was minister at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; expelled from Spain in 
1492, he went to Italy. His brother lived as phy- 
sician in Ferrara about 1549. Jacob Mantino settled 
in Rome as court physician to Pope Paul III. He 
acted also as ambassador of Charles V. at Venice. 
Paul IV. (1588) was а great persecutor of the Jews, 
enacting laws against them, some of which were 
repealed only in the nineteenth century, and on ac- 
count of which many Jews emigrated to Turkey. 
During this period lived Juan RODRIGO DE CASTEL- 
Branco, surnamed * Amatus Lusitanus" (1511-68), 


Italy. 


* at Ancona and Salonica; David d'Ascoli, who de- 


` fended the Jewish physicians in an essay published 


at Strasburg in 1550; David de Pomis (b. 1595 at 


' Spoleto; d. at Venice 1588), also a great defender of 
. his colleagues (“De Medico Hebreo Enarratio Apo- 


- logica," Vienna, 1588). 


These were succeeded by 
the following: Moses ben Samuel Cases (c. 1600); 
KALONYMUS BEN JUDAN (c. 1575), Joseph Hamez, and 


- Jacob Lombroso at Venice; Samuel Meldola at Man- 


tua; David Hayyim Luria and three CANTARINIS at 
Padua (Kalonymus, 1598-1681; Isaac Hayyim, 1644- 
1723; Judah, 1650-94); Ezekiel de Castro at Vero- 
na; Moses ben Jacob Cordovero at Leghorn; Jacob 
ben Isaac Zahalun at Ferrara, celebrated through his 





(1683) ; Hananiah ben Menahem Cases at Florence (e. 
1700); Isaac Cardoso, emigrated to Italy from Spain, 
where he had lived as a Marano; Manuele di Cesena, 
physician to Pope Sixtus V. 

To theeighteenth century belong: Shabbethai Vita 
Marini of Padua; Isaac LAMPRONTI (d. 1756); Isaac 
Borgo: Mordecai Zahalun; Jacob Heilprin; Aaron 
Cases (d. 1767); Israel Gedaliah Cases (d. 1793), all 
of Ferrara; Solomon Levi and Isaac Levi Vali, of 
Verona; at Mantua, the Konia family: Joseph, 
Solomon, Moses Benjamin, Wolf, and Israel; at 
Leghorn, Isaac Foa, known also as a printer; Elias 
Concile; Adam and his sons Jacob and Azariah 
Hayyim Bondi; at Friaul, Isaac Luzzatto, 1730- 
1803; his brother Ephraim (b. 1729), who practised 
for more than thirty years in London, and died 
(1799) while traveling in Lausanne; Graziado Nepr 
(1759-1836), rabbi and physician at Cento, who 
belonged to the great French Sanhedrin of 1806. 

In France are to be found very few Jewish physi- 
cians during this period, as unbaptized Jews were 
allowed only in papal Avignon: 
Pierre de Notre Dame (a baptized 
Jew) at Arles (1500); Joseph Colon at 
Perries; Mordecai Nathan and Joseph de Noves at 
Avignon; Elias Montalto (d. at Paris 1615), court 
physician to Maria de Medici, by whose order his 
body was embalmed and sent to Holland for burial 
in a Jewish cemetery; his son Isaac, at Paris; at 
Bordeaux, John Baptist de Silva (1686-1742), who 
had the best consulting practise in Burope, and was 
physician to Louis XIV., by whom he was knighted; 
at Nancy, Isaac Assur and Jacob Beer (c. 1775). 

Though Jewish physicians were not allowed to 
praetise in France, their skill was so well known 
that Francis Т, (1515-47) during a severe sickness 
asked the Emperor of Germany for a Jewish physi- 
cian. When опо arrived the king, thinking he wasa 
Christian, sent him back. The king then asked the 
Sultan of Turkey for another Jewish physician, who 
cured him (Cabanis, * Révolution de Ја Médecine,” 
p. 128, Brussels, 1844). 

While the Mohammedans lost Spain, they captured 
Constantinople (1453), and Jewish physicians were 

allowed to practise in Turkey, as in 

In the the other Mohammedan possessions. 

Turkish From Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Dominions. France Jews emigrated to Turkey. 

Among them were the following: in 
Jonstantinople, Solomon Armour (е. 1517); Joseph 
Hanon; his son Moses (1490-1567), physician to Su- 
laiman the Magnificent; and his grandson Joseph 
(d. 1578); Ibn Yahya; Abraham ha-Levi ibn Migas; 
Abraham Nahmias; Leo Siaa (e. 1636); Israel Co- 
NEGLIANO (c. 1680); Ephraim Penseri; Abraham ben 
Yaish; Abraham Samuel Solomon; and Isaac Jabez 
(e. 1700); at Salonica, Samuel Uzziel (с. 1550); Abra- 
ham Cohen (е. 1700); at Jerusalem, Elijah of Fer- 
тага (c. 1460); David ibn Shoshan, head of the 
Sephardic yeshibah in 1552; Jacob ibn Amram; 
Jacob Аволв; and Samuel ha-Levi (c. 1625); the 
physieian Jacob Hayyim Zemah was chief rabbi in 
1645. In Corfu lived Samuel Valerio (е. 1550); 
in Zante, Jacob ben Uzziel (c. 1600); Abraham 
Cohen (1670-1799). 


France. 
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In the Netherlands, which during this period was 
mostly under Spanish rule, Jewish physicians were 
few: Abraham Zacuro (Zacutus Lusi- 


In the tanus), an emigrant from Portugal 
Nether- about 1600; at Amsterdam the BUENO 
lands and family (Abraham, Ephraim Hezekiah, 
England. Jacob, Joseph, and Solomon); Baltha- 


zar de Castro (1620-87): somewhat 
later Joseph Israel MgxpEs; Samuel de Silva; Sam- 
uel Jeshurun; and Samuel de Mercado (е. 1650); 
Samuel de Misa (c. 1725); Johanan van Embden and 
Naphtali Herz (c. 1750). 

In England during this period there were very 
few Jewish physicians, e.g., Sabot Elias (с. 1410); 
Rodrigo Lorez (b. 1525 in Portugal), court physi- 
cian to Queen Elizabth 1580, for attempting to poi- 
son whom he was executed in 1594. When Cromwell 
permitted the Jewsto settle openly in England there 
immigrated thither Abraham de Mercado about 1655; 
Joseph MENDES Bravo about 1675; Ephraim Isaac 
Abendana, in Cambridge and Oxford (d. 1710), and 
his brother Jacob (1630-95); David Nieto, in Lon- 
Чоп (c. 1710); Jacob de Castro Sarmento, in London 
(1699—1769); Fernando Mendez (d. 1724); Isaac de 
Sequera Samuda (b. 1721); Israel Lyons (1789-55); 
Samuel Nunez (c. 1750); Joseph Hart Myers (1758- 
1893); Abraham Nonski (c. 1785; writer on vaccina- 
tion); the three Schombergs (Isaac, d. 1781; Meir 
Lów, d. 1761; and Ralph, d. 1792); Isaac Henriques 
Sequera (1788-1816); Abraham van Oven (d. 1778); 
Joshua van Oven (1766-1838); Solomon de Leon (е. 
1175); George Gompertz Levisohn (d. 1797); Elias 
Friedberg; and a Doctor Jeremias (e. 1775). 

While before 1500 there had been very few Jewish 
physicians in the German-speaking countries, in the 

later centuries many were to be found, 

Germany. among whom were especially the 

under- mentioned —in Frankfort -on - 
the-Main: Joseph bar Ephraim Levi (d. 1532); 
Abraham ben Joseph Levi (d. 1581); Jacob ben 
Samuel and Aaron (е. 1600): Shelomoh (d. about 
1631); his son Lów Leo Shelomoh; Isaac Heln (d. 
1654); Joseph Solomon DELMEDIGO (b. 1591 at Can- 
dia; practised in Candia, Cairo, Lithuania, Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Worms, 
and Prague, where he died 1655); his son-in-law 
Solomon Brine (b. about 1615); Jonas ben Moses 
Born; Abraham ben Isaac Wallach; Leo Simon; 
Abraham Не (е. 1650); Benjamin Levi BUCHSBAUM 
(1645-1715); his sons Gutman Wolf (1618-1770) and 
Lipman (b. 1677); Amshel Gutman (d. 1743), son of 
Gutman Wolf; Issachar Bür Liebman (d. 1758); An- 
selm Schloss Beifuss (d. 1798); and Adolf Worms 
(d. 1812). In Hamburg are to be mentioned: Ro- 
drigo de Casrro (1550-1627), an eminent gynecolo- 
gist; his sons Benedict de Castro (1597-1684), court 
physician to Queen Christina of Sweden, and Daniel 
(Andreas) de Castro (b. 1599), court physician to 
King Christian IV. of Denmark; Jacob ROSALES, 
who practised in Hamburg from 1687 to 1645; and 
Benjamin ben Immanucl Musaphia (1606-75). At 
Schaffhausen lived the physician David (е. 1650): ut 
Mühlheim, Solomon ben Boaz; at Colmar and Rap- 
poltsweiler, Judah Carmoly (1700—85); at Colmar, 
Anshel Meyer (c. 1750); at Coblenz, Emanuel Wal- 
lich (e. 1750); at Bingen, Abraham Bing (е. 1550). 


father of Solomon Bing of Hamburg; at Mayence, 
Selkeles Grotwahl (c. 1675) and his son Meier; Lipp- 
mann Levi and Phoebus Cohen (e. 1775); at Bonn 
(also at Neuwied), Benjamin Croneburg (e. 1750); 
Wolf and his two sons Heinrich and Solomon (also 
at Düren); at Düsseldorf, Gottschalk Lazarus van 
Geldern (1726-95) and his son Joseph (1765-96), 
IIeine's grandfather; at Cologne, Naphtali ben Jo- 
seph Levi (e. 1625); at Metz, Isaac (e. 1650); Naphtali 
Herz; Solomon ben Baruch; Mayer and Isaac Wal- 
lich (е. 1700); Jacob Wallich; Marcus Cosman Gom- 
pertz Wolf; and Enoch Levin (c. 1750); the two 
brothers Willstadt (c. 1775); Elkan Isaac Wolf; and 
Jacob Aronsohn (c. 1790); at Hanover, Meier Cohen 
and Jacob Marx (c. 1775); at Bamberg, Adalbert 
Friedrich Markus (1753-1816). In the principalities 
of the Hapsburg family were only a few Jewish 
physicians; at Innsbruck, Lazarus (c. 1560); at 
Vienna, Isaac (Günzburg?) and his son Judah Löb 
Winckler (с. 1625; both left Vienna 1670 and settled 
in Posen); Joseph Oesterreicher (1756-1882). At 
Prague were: Isaac ben Joshua (¢, 1550); Abraham 
Kiscm (1790-1808); Jonas Mischel JEITELES (1785- 
1806) and his son Benedict (1762-1813); at Berlin, 
LiePorp (c. 1585), court physician to the elector 
Joachim II.; Hector, executed 1578 for having poi- 
soned his master; Lóbel (c. 1693); the dentist Veit 
Abraham (e. 1699); Marcus Eliezer Вгосн (1723-99) ; 
Aaron Solomon GuxrPznz (1723-69); Markus HERZ 
(1747-1803), husband of Henriette Herz; Georg Levi- 
son (d. 1797); at Königsberg, Isaac May and Mi- 
chael Abraham (e. 1550); at Breslau, Zadok (е. 1775); 
at Lissa, Mordecai Rofe. : 
Although at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury conditions in Germany were not favorable for 
Jewish physicians, at the middle and 
Medical end of the same century most of the 
Education Jewish practitioners received degrees 
of German from German universities. In 1700 
Jews. the universities of Rostock and Witten- 
berg counseled Christians against em- 
ploying Jewish physicians, who, they declared, were 
incompetent (meaning that they had not receiveda 
university education). In 1725 King Frederick Will- 
iam I. of Prussia prohibited Jews not having diplo- 
mas from practising medicine, and in 1745 appeared 
at Frankfort a book by Johann Helfrich Pfeil expo- 
sing the ignorance of Jewish physicians. 
When the kings of Poland permitted Jews to set- 
tle in some parts of their dominions, physicians ap- 
| peared there also. At Cracow lived 
In Poland. Ezekiel (e. 1508); Isaac Jacob (d. 
about 1510), physician to King Sigis- 
mund L; Solomon ben Nathan ASHKENAZI (152U- 
1602), physician to Sigismund II. and to the sultan 
Sulaiman IL; Solomon Luria in Lublin; Tobias 
Coun (1652-1729), who practised in Poland, Adria- 
nople, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, and was court 
physician to five Turkish sultans; Jonas Casal (c. 
1075), physician to John Sobieski; Philipp Lubelski 
at Cracow (1788-1879); Elias Pinschow (c. 1775); at 
Thorn, Morgenstern (c. 1567); at Posen, the Wincklers 
(the father Leo [Judah Löb] emigrated from Vienna 
about 1670); his sons Jacob and Isaac and his grand- 
son Wolf, all four important physicians and leaders 
of the community ; Levi Elias HIRSCHEL (1741-72). 
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‘In Moscow practised Magister Anton (Ehrenstein). 


"The first Jewish physician in that city probably 


came from Rome. Не was court physician under 
Ivan ПІ. and was executed in 1485 by the servants 
of Prince Karakucza, whose son he had failed to 
сиге. Ie wassucceeded by Lgo, who was executed 
in 1490, also for not having cured one 
of Ivan's sons. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury lived Solomon Calvaire; Stephan 
von GADEN, also court physician (executed in 1682). 
At St. Petersburg lived the court physician Antonio 
Ribeiro Sanchez (1699-1783). The greater number 
of Jewish physicians are found inthe larger commu- 
nities, e.g., at Hasenpoth, Issachar Falkensohn Benn 
(b. 1746), Judah ha-Levi llurwiez, Jacob Löb- 
Schutz, David Abrahamson (e. 1775), Aaron Solomon 
Tobias (d. 1789), Lazar Isane Kume (ce. 1800); at 
Wilna, Löb Gordon (c. 1725); at Mitau, Elrich (d. 
1809); at Bausk and Odessa, Eliezer Elias Löwen- 
thal (e. 1775); also at Bausk, Lachmann. 

The foregoing lists of physicians are certainly not 
complete. There probably lived many a good Jew- 
ish practitioner whose name has not been recorded. 

With very few exceptions the Jewish 


Russia. 


Review physicians of the period 1495-1800 did 
(1495- not excel. They were usually general 
1800). practitioners, very often combining 


the offices of rabbiand physician. A 

few are cited as great consulting physicians, as the 
above-mentioned John Baptist de Silva of Paris and 
the gynecologist Rodrigo de Castro of Hamburg. 
Only a few left important medical works, Asa 
rule their influence upon medicine was only slight. 
They suffered with their brethren expulsion from 
many countries. They were very often prohibited 
from practising among Christians and were allowed 
to follow their profession among their brethren onl y. 
The universities were often closed to them; and 
popes and princes issued edicts against them. 
— In Recent Times: The French Revolution 
brought а great change in the status of Jewish 
physicians. Jews were admitted to citizenship in 
nearly every country of western Europe,.and were 
permitted tostudy at all universities and to practise 
their profession. Even in Russia to-day (1904) there 
are many Jewish physicians to be found; but it is es- 
pecially in Germany, Austria, and the United States 
that Jews have become prominent as general prac- 
titioners, specialists, university professors of medi- 
cine (since 1848), and medical journalists. It is only 
possible to enumerate some of those who have ob- 
tained prominence in medical circles during the 
nineteenth century, beginning with those who have 
died. 

Physicians: Solomon Ludwig Steinheim (Altona, 
1789-1866); Bernhard van Oven (London, 1797- 
1860): Martin Steinthal (Berlin, 1798-1892; at his 
death the oldest physician in Germany), reeditor of 
Hufeland's * Macrobiotik ”; Daniel Peixotto (Lon- 

don, 1800-43); Hananeel de Leon (ib. 

General с. 1825): J. L. Levinson (¢b. 1800-74); 

Practi- Raphael Koscn (Berlin, 1803-72); Jon- 
" tioners. athan Pereira (London, 1804-58); Max- 

imilian Herne (St. Petersburg, 1805-79), 
brother of Heinrich Heine; Johann JAcoByY (Konigs- 
berg, 1805-77); Jonas GnXTzER (Breslau, 1806-89); 
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Moritz Rapoport (Lemberg, 1808-80); Isaac А. 
Franklin (London, 1812-80); David GRUBY (Paris, 
1810-98), known through his free public lectures; 
Eleazar Meldola (London, 1810-79); Ludwig Gü- 
TERBOCK (Berlin, 1814-95); Moritz Adolph Оххх 
(Hamburg, 1813-88): Julius Banasci (Bucharest, 
1815-63) ; Sigismund Sutro (London, 1815-86); Jacob 
Eduard Polak (Vienna, 1818-91), court physician at 
Teheran to the Shah of Persia; Ferdinand FArxsox 
(Königsberg, 1820-1900), known through a lawsuit 
which was due to his marriage to a Christian woman ; 
Samuel KRISTELLER (Berlin, 1820-1900); Hermann 
HrrscHFELDYT (Colberg, 1825-85), to whose memory 
a monument was erected at Colberg; Henry Behr- 
end (London, 1898-98); Wilhelm LunELskI (War- 
saw, 1832-90); Ernest Abraham IanT(London, 1836- 
1898); and L. G. Gold (Odessa, d. 1902). 
Anatomists: Friedrich Gustav Jacob HENLE (Gót- 
tingen, 1809-85), one of the leading anatomists of 
his time; Jacob HERZ (Erlangen, 1816-71), whose 
monument is to be seen in Erlangen—one of the 
three monuments erected to Jews in Germany, 
the other two being those of Moses 
Deceased Mendelssohn at Dessau, and Hermann 
Specialists. Hirschfeldt at Colberg; Ludwik 
Maurycy HrgsecurELD (Warsaw, 1816- 


1876); Siegmund SPITZER (Constantinople, 1839- 
1894), physician to Sultan ‘Abd al-Majid. 


Physiologists: Simone Funrx1 (Palermo, 1841-98), 
friend and pupil of Moleschott; Ernst FLEISCHL 
von Marxow (Vienna, 1846-91); Moritz SCHIFF 
(Geneva, 1828-96); Gabriel Gustav VALENTIN (Bern, 
1810-83), one of the leading physiologists of his age. 

Місговсоріѕіѕ: Gottlieb GLUGE (Brussels, 1812- 
1898), one of the pioneers of microscopy ; Ludwik 
Mandl (Paris, 1812-81), 

Embryologists: Robert REMAK (Berlin, 1815-65), 
the first Jewish privat-docent in Prussia, admitted 
to the Berlin faculty in 1847, and well known 
through his discoveries in neurology, embryology, 
and electrotherapy; Leopold SCHENK (Vienna, 1840- 
1892), well known through his theory, 

Pathologists: Karl Friedrich CANSTATT (Erlangen, 
1807-50), founder and editor of the well-known 
" Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte der Gesammten 
Medizin Aller Linder,” begun in 1841 and continued 
after his death by Virchow; Julius COHNHEMM 
(Leipsic, 1839-84), author of the theory of emigra- 
tion of white corpuscles as the origin of pus and 
of inflammation, and demonstrator of “ Cohnheim's 
areas”; Felix Victor Drnom-HrnscenFELD (Leipsic, 
1842-99); Moritz IIeinrich ROMBERG (Berlin, 1795- 
1873), the eminent neurologist; Simon SAMUEL 
(Königsberg, 1835-09); Solomon SrnrckER (Vienna, 
1884-98), the founder of microtomy ; Karl WEIGERT 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845-1904). 

Clinicians: Jonas Freund (London, d. 1880), 
founder of the German Hospital, London; Heinrich 
Jacopson (Berlin, 1826-90); Hermann LEBERT 
(Lewy) (Breslau, 1818-78); Ludwig TRAUBE (Ber- 
lin, 1818-76), the father of experimental pathology ; 
Daniel Maduro Peixotto (New York, about 1850. ` 

Surgeons: Michelangelo Assox (Venice, 1809-77); 
Leopold von DrrrEL (Vienna, 1815-98), who per- 
formed over 800 operations for calculus: Joseph GRT- 
BER (70. 1827-1900); Aaron JEITELES (Olmütz, 1799- 
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1878); Michel Lévy (Paris, 1809-72); Germain Sée 
(Paris, 1818-96); Lewis OPPENHEIM (London, 1832- 
1895); Julius Worrr (Berlin, 1886-1902); Paul GÜ- 
TERBOCK (Berlin, 1844-97). 

Gynecologist: David Haussmann (Berlin, 1839- 


1895). 
Pharmacologist: Hermann FRIEDBERG (Breslau, 
1817-84). 


Aurists: Joseph GRUBER (Vienna, 1827-1900) and 
Solomon Moos (Heidelberg, 1831-95). 


Ophthalmologists: Isaac Hays (Philadelphia, 1796- : 


1879), editor of the “ American Journal of Medical 
"Science"; Ignaz HinscuLER (Budapest, 1828-91); 
John Zechariah Laurence (London, 1828-70); Aaron 
PRIEDENWALD (Baltimore, 1836-1902); Max LAN- 
DESBERG (New York, 1840-95); Ludwig MAUTHNER 
(Vienna, 1840-94), to whose memory a monument 
was erected in the arcades of Vienna University, 
the only monument dedicated toa Jew in Austria. 
Laryngologists: Jacob Gorrsrers (Breslau, 1882- 
1895); Abraham Kurs (Strasburg, 1888-1900); Jo- 
hann SCHNITZLER (Vienna,1885-98); Elias HEYMAN 
(Stockholm, 1829-89); Karl Stoerk (Vienna, 1882- 
1899); Louis Elsberg (New York, 1886-85); Isaac 
Micuarn (Hamburg, 1848-97); С. Ash (New York, 
d. 1902). 
Neuropathist: Oscar Bercer (Breslau, 1844-85). 


Dermatologists: Moria Karóôsı (Kohn) (Vienna, 
1887-1902); Oskar Simon (Breslau, 1845-82); Her- 
mann von ZErssr, (Vienna, 1817-84), defender of the 
dual theory of syphilis. 

Psychiatrist: Ludwig Meyer (Gottingen, 1827- 
1900). 

Hygienists: Nikolaus Heinrich JULIUS (Hamburg, 
1788-1869); Michel Lévy (Paris, 1809-72); Levi Ali 
Сопех (Groningen, 1817-89). 

Electrotherapist: Moritz Meyer (Berlin, 1821-99). 

Balneologist: Gottfried Schmelkes (Teplitz, 1807- 
1870). 

Biologist; Ludwig Lewin Jacobson (Copenhagen, 
1783-1843). 

Encyclopedists: Friedrich Jacob BENREND (Ber- 
lin, 1803-89); Samuel GUTTMANN (Berlin, 1889-98). 

Miscellaneous: Authority on forensic medicine: 
Johann Ludwig Caspar (Berlin, 1796-1864). Hy- 
drotherapist: Ludwig F. FRANKEL (Berlin, 1806- 
1879). Dental surgeon: Ludwig Heinrich HoLLÄN- 
per (Breslau, 1888-07), one of thc German pioneers 
of scientific dentistry. 

Historians of medicine: August Hrnscm (Berlin, 
1817-94), still ап undisputed authority; Abraham 

Hartog IsnagLs (Amsterdam, 1822- 


Medical 1883); Franz Romeo SELIGMANN (Vi- 
History  enna, 1808-79). 

and Jour- Journalists: Louis Posner (Berlin, 
nalism. 1815-68), editor of the “Berliner Kli- 


nische Wochenschrift ” ; Leopold Wir- . 


TELSHOFER (Vienna, 1818-89), editor of the “ Wie- 
ner Medizinische Wochenschrift”; Paul GUTTMANN 
(Berlin, 1888-98), editor of the * Journal für Prak- 
tische Aerzte”; Julius Grosser (Prenzlau, 1885- 
1901), editor of the “ Deutsche Medizinal-Zeitung "; 
Louis WALDENBURG (Berlin, 1887-81), editor of the 
* Derliner Klinische Wochenschrift"; Johann Jacob 
(Joseph Isidor) Sacus (Nordhausen, 1803-46), pub- 
lisher and editor of medical journals. The cham- 
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pion of homeopathy in Austria is Emil ALTSCHUL 
(Prague, 1812-65), who founded and published (1853) 
the first homeopathic magazine in Austria. 

Of living physicians, the following list gives the 
names of some of the more important, especially of 
those who have held official positions: 

Austria: The alienist Arnold Риск; the physi- 
ologist Sigmund Mayer; the pathologists Philipp 
Joseph Prcx and Alfred Pribram, all fourof Prague; 

the aural surgeon Adam POLITZER; 

Living the electrotherapists Moritz Benedikt 
Physicians and Gustav GÄRTNER; the patholo- 

in Europe. gist Anton WEICHSELBAUM; the pedi- 

atrists Alois EPsrEIN and Max Kas- 
SOWITZ;the clinicians Moritz Heitler, Leopold OSER, 
Alois Picx, Wilhelm von WINTERNITZ, Emil Zvck- 
ERKANDL; the dermatologist Isidor NEUMANN; the 
ophthalmologist Isidor SCHNABEL; Samuel von 
Bascu, body-physician to the emperor Maximilian 
of Mexico; the journalist Alexander FRANKEL; 
Leopold von SELIGMANN, retired colonel-surgeon 
of the Austrian army, all of Vienna; the balneolo- 
gists Enoch Heinrich Krscr of Marienbad and J osef 
SEEGEN of Carlsbad. 

Denmark: The pathologist Karl Julius SALO- 
MONSEN of Copenhagen. 

' England: The ophthalmologist Richard ІлЕВ- 


meron; the laryngologist Sir Felix Semon; the pa- 
thologist Bertram Abrahams, all three of London; 


to these may be added the bacteriologist Waldemar 
Harrkrxz of Calcutta, India. 

France: The inventor of color photography 
Gabriel LiPPMANN; the bacteriologist Alexander 
MARMOREK; the physician Anselme WEILL; the 
surgeon Marc SÉE; the clinicians Julius GOLD- 
SCHMIDT, Georges Наем, and Louis Mandl; the 
laryngologists Benjamin Benno Loewenberg, Louis 
Lucien Dreyrvs-Brisac, all of Paris; the neurol- 
ogists Hippolyte Bernheim of Nancy and Max 
NonDau of Paris. 

The number of Jewish physicians in Germany 
is very great: the anatomist Gustav ScHWALBE of 
Strasburg; the physiologists Julius BERNSTEIN of 
Halle, the brothers Hermann and Immanuel MUNK 
and Nathan Zunrz of Berlin, Isidor Rosenthal of 
Erlangen; the histologist Gustav Jacob Born of 
Breslau; the pathologists Ludwig BRIEGER and Os- 
kar ISRAEL of Berlin; the clinicians Imar Boas and 
Wilhelm Евѕткіх of Gottingen, Albert FrankEL 
and Julius Lazarus of Berlin, Ludwig LICHTHEIM 
of Königsberg, Martin MENDELSOHN of Berlin, 
Oscar Mriwskowskr of Strasburg, Carl POSNER, 
Ottomar RosExBACH, Hermann SENATOR, Georg 
Anton Solomon, all of Berlin; the dermatologists 
Gustav Венкехр, Heinrich KÓBNER, Oskar Lassar, 
Georg Richard LEwrs, all likewise of Berlin, Albert 
Netsser of Breslau, Paul Gerson Unna of Ham- 
burg; the surgeons Robert KUTNER, James ISRAEL, 
William Levy, all of Berlin; the pediatrists Adolf 
Bacrxskv and Livius Fürst of Berlin and Eduard 
Heinrich Hexocm of Dresden; the gynecologist 
Ernst FRANKEL of Breslau, Leopold and Theodor 
Lanpav of Berlin, Julius SCHOTTLÄNDER of Heidel- 
berg, Paul ZWEIFEL of Leipsic; the neuropathists 
Hermann OPPENHEIM, Emanuel MENDEL, Albert 
Мол, and Ernst Julius REMAK, all of Berlin; the 
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bacteriologist Раш Епнілсп of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; the orthopedist Leopold Ewer of Berlin; 
the ophthalmologists Julius HrnsomnEna of Berlin, 
Hermann L. Conn of Breslau, Ludwig L. Laqurur 
of Strasburg, Max Solomon of Berlin, Leopold 
Wess of Heidelberg; the pharmacologists Max 
Jarre of Königsberg, Oskar Matthias, Eugen 
LiksnErcG and Louis Lewin of Berlin: the 
otologists Ludwig Karz and Ludwig Lown of 
Berlin; the laryngologists Paul Heymann and B. 
FRANKEL of Berlin; the encyclopedist Albert Eu- 
LENBURG of Berlin; the forensicist Adolf LESSER of 
Berlin; the hygienist Ernst Levy of Strasburg; the 
historian Julius Leopold Pacer of Berlin; the an- 
thropologist Abrabam LissavER of Berlin. 

Hungary: The neuropathist Otto SCHWARTZER 
VON BABARCZ; the oculist Nathaniel Fever; the 
clinician Friedrich KorAnyt, all of Budapest. 

Italy: The specialist of forensic medicine Sal- 
vatore OTToLENGmT of Sienna; the clinician Benia- 
mino Luzzatto of Padua: the great alienist Cesare 
LomBroso and the pathologist Pio Foà, both of 
Turin. 

The Netherlands: The clinician Samuel Sieg- 
mund Rosenstein of Leyden. 

Rumania: The physician Karpel Lippe. 

Russia: Isaac Demso of St. Petersburg, author of 
“ Ha-Shehitah weha-Bedikah”; the ophthalmologist 
Max (Emanuel) MANDELSTAMM; the hygienist and 
court physician Joseph Vasilievich Вектехѕонх and 
his nephew Lev Dertensohn of St. Petersburg; 
the physician Joseph Cuazanowicz of Byclostok, 
founder of the Abarbanel Library at Jerusalem; 
the clinician W. Manassein of Kasan; Isidorus 
Brennson at Mitau. Of the physicians at present 
practising in Courland 19.2 per cent are Jews. 

Switzerland: The pathologist Moritz Боти of 
Basel. 

Turkey: Elias Conen Pasha of Constantinople. 

United States: The first Jewish physician men- 
tioned in colonial timesin the United Statesis Jacob 
Lumbrozo, who practised about 1639 in Maryland. 

The number of Jewish physicians in the United 
States to-day (1904) is very large, but only a few— 
mainly those who have acquired official positions— 
can be mentioned here: the general practitioners 
Mark Blumenthal, Simon Brainin, David A. D'An- 
cona, Julius Friedenwald, Boleslav Lapovski, Mau- 
rice T. Lewi, Samuel J. Meltzer, Alfred Meyer, 

William Moss, Max Rosenthal, Arthur 
In the Uni- F. Sampson, J. F. Schamberg, Laza- 
ted States. rus Schöney, C. D. Spivak, Richard 
Stein, Jacob Teschner; the physi- 

ologist David Riesman; the pathologists Albert 
Abrams, Isaac Adler, Simon Flexner, and Bernard 
S. Talmey; the hydrotherapist Simon Baruch; the 
microscopist Isidore Berman; the surgeons G. W. 
Birkowitz, Nathan Jacobson, Howard Lilienthal, 
William Meyer, Joseph Ranschoff, and Lewis N. 
Steinbach; the jurisprudent N. E. Brill; the aurists 
William Cowen, M. D. Lederman, and Max Toep- 
litz; the gynecologists Joseph Brettauer, Louis 
Ladinsky, and S. Marx; the laryngologists Jacob 
da Silva Solis-Cohen, Max Freudenthal, and Emil 
Mayer; the clinicians Henry W. Bettmann, Solomon 
da Silva Solis-Cohen, Joseph and Julius Kichboerg, 








Max Einhorn, A. A. Eshner, Joseph Oakland Hirsch- 
felder, Ө. A. Knopf; the pediatrists S. Henry Des- 
sau, Frederick Forchheimer, Henry Illoway, Abra- 
ham Jacobi, Henry Koplik, and Nathan Oppenheim; 
the dermatologists William Gottheil and Sigismund 
Lustgarten; the ophthalmologists Harry Frieden- 
wald, Emil Gruening, Charles II. May, and H. 
Scharpringer; the neurologists Joseph Frankel, G. 
W. Jacoby, Bernhard Sachs, and Wiiliam Leszyn- 
ski; the biologist Jacques Loeb; the bacteriologist 
Milton Joseph Rosenau; and the dentists Leopold 
Greenbaum and John I. Hart. 
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J. F. T. H. 

MEDINA: Second sacred city of Islam; situated 
in the Hijaz in Arabia, about 250 miles north of 
Mecca. Itis celebrated as the place to which the 
Hegira (Mohammed's flight from Mecca) was di- 
rected, and as the capital and burial-place of Mo- 
hammed. According to Arabic tradition, Yathrib 
and the Hijaz were originally peopled with Amale- 
kites, who were displaced by the Israclites. There 
are different accounts as to when this displacement 
was effected: some say that it occurred under Moses 
(comp. “Kitab al-Aghani,” iv. 263); some, under 
Joshua; and some, under David, who it is stated 
resided in the Hijaz during Absalom’s rebellion. 

Jews may have settled in the Hijaz after the sack 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; and it is pioba- 
ble that they came in successive colonies, e.g., after 
Pompey's attack upon Judea (64 в.с.), after Titus’ 
conquest of Jerusalem (70 C.E.) and again after 
Hadrian's persecution of the Jews (in 136 C.B. ; sce 
ARABIA), 

The Jews hada very rich and flourishing settle- 
ment at Yathrib and built strongholds in the city 
and vicinity. The principal families were the Banu 
Kainuka', the Banu Kuraiza, and the Banu al- 
Nadir. The latter two were known as the “AL 
Kahinan,” because they traced their descent from 
Aaron. In the fourth century Arab tribes from 
Yemen began to encroach upon the Jews in Medina. 
They were divided into two clans, the Banu Aus and 
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the Banu Khazraj. By calling in outside assistance 
and treacherously massacring at a banquet the prin- 
cipal Jews, these Arab clans finally 
Jewish gained the upper hand at Medina to- 
Tribes at ward the end of the fifth century (for 
Medina. datesce“J.Q. R.” vii. 175, note). From 
this time the Jews retired into the 
background for about а century. About four orfive 
years before the Hegirathe Jews took an active part 
in the battle of Bu‘ath between the Banu Aus and 
the Banu Khazraj. The Banu Nadir and the Banu 
Kuraiza fought with the Banu Aus, while the Banu 
Kainuka‘ were allied with the Banu Khazraj. The 
latter were defeated after a long and desperate 
battle. 
It is probable that the presence of Jews in Medina 
did much to prepare the way for Mohammed's 


teaching. When the prophet first went to Medina 
he was inclined to be friendly toward 
Moham- the Jews. They were included in the 


med’s Atti- treaty between him and the inhab- 
tude To- itants of M»dina. Не also made cer- 
ward Jews tain concessions to them on the ground 
of Medina. of religion, and adopted their kiblah 
—Jerusalem—in the hope of winning 
them to his cause. They, however, ridiculed him, 
and delighted in drawing him into arguments to ex- 
pose his ignorance; 80 that his conciliatory attitude 
was soon changed to enmity. A few Jews were 
converted to Islam, among them Abdallah ibn 
Salam, whom Mohammed called the “servant of 
God,” and of whose conversion the prophet made 
much. 

Finally Mohammed began to use actual violence 
toward the Medina Jews. After the battle of Bedr 
a woman called ASMA, said by some to be a Jewess, 
wrote satirical verses, and was killed in her sleep, 
probably with Mohammed’s consent. Not long be- 
fore, Abu ‘Afak of the Banu Amr, who had been con- 
verted to Judaism, had been assassinated for having 
displeased Mohammed by writing verses ridiculing 
the new religion. Mohammed then seems to have 
decided to got rid of the Jews in à body, since they 
were а constant menace to his cause. He began 
with the Banu Kainuka‘, who were goldsmiths, and 
lived by themselves in a fortified suburb. He first 
summoned them to accept his religion, and they re- 
fused. Soon а pretext was found for an open at- 
tack. A Moslem girl was insulted by а Jew of the 
Banu Kainuka'; the Jew was killed by a Moslem, 
and the latter in turn was killed by the brothers 
of the murdered Jew. Mohammed immediately 

marched against the Banu Kainuka* 
Mohammed and besieged them in their stron ghold. 
Attacks After a siege of fifteen days they sur- 
Jews. rendered, and their lives were spared 
only at the urgent request of Ab- 
dallah ibn Ubai, the influential leader of the Arab 
opposition, whose pleading Mohammed dared not 
ignore. Being allowed to leave the country, they 
emigrated toward thenorth. Theirdeparture weak- 
ened the Jews, who if they had been united might 
have withstood Mohammed’s attacks. 

About a month after the emigration of the Kai- 
nuka‘, Abu Sufyan, the leader of the Meccan opposi- 
tion, visited Huyayy of the Banu al-Nadir, but, 
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being refused admittance by him, spent ‘the night 
with another influential man of the same tribe and 
obtained information from him concerning the state 
of Medina. Another Jewish poet was assassinated 
about this time at Mohammed's desire. This was 
Ka'b ibn al-Ashraf of the Banu Nadir, who had 
been stirring up the Kuraish at Mecca by his verses 
after the battle of Bedr. Ibn Sanina, a Jewish mer- 
chant, was killed on the day after Ka'b; and the 
Jews now began to fear to leave their houses. In 
the summer of 625 Mohammed attacked and be- 
sieged the Banu al-Nadir. There appears to have 
been no satisfactory pretext for the attack. Mo- 
hammed claimed that he had received a revelation 
telling him of the treachery of the Jews. Aftera 
siege of fifteen or twenty days Abdallah ibn Ubai 
prevailed on the Nadir to surrender. They were 
exiled, being allowed to take their goods with them, 
and emigrated toward the north, settling in Khai- 
bar and in Syria. 

There were now left only the Banu Kuraiza, and 
Mohammed soon found a pretext to attack them. 
Some of the Jewish exiles, chief among them being 
the above-mentioned Huyayy, had stirred up the 
Kuraish and other Arab tribes against Mohammed, 
and they persuaded the Banu Kuraiza to join them 
in their plans. Mohammed, however, succeeded in 
making the Jews and their Arab allies suspicious of 
each other; and the allies, who had been besieging 
Medina, suddenly departed in the midst of a storm, 
thus leaving Ше Kuraiza unsu pported. Mohammed 
marched against them, claiming to have received à 
special revelation to that effect, and laid siege to 
their fortress, which was a few miles to the southeast 
of the city. They surrendered after а month's 
siege, without having risked a fight. Their fate 

was left to the decision of Sa‘d ibn 


Fate Mu‘adh of the tribe of Aus, who, in 
of Medina spiteof the pleading of his-own tribe, 
Jews. condemned the men to death and the 


women and children to slavery. The 
sentence was executed ; and 750 Jews were killed in 
cold blood. Huyayy was the last to die, with his 
last breath denouncing Mohammed as an impostor. 
The prophet wished to make a beautiful woman of 
the tribe, by the name of Rihanah, his wife, but, tra- 
dition says, she preferred to be his slave instead. 
Thus the last of the: powerful Jewish tribes in 
Medina was destroyed. Neither Mohammed, how- 
ever, nor his successor drove all the Jews out 
of the country. That extreme measure was taken 
by Omar, who claimed to have heard the prophet 
say that all Jews should be exiled. Medinais one of 
the Moslem cities that neither Jews nor Christians 
may enter. See Banu KarxugA'; Вахо KURAIA; 
Banu AL-NADIR. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur VHistoire des 
Arabes, passim; Gratz, Gesch. iv. 66, 75 et seq. 81-83; 
Hirschfeld, Fssat sur VHistoire des Juifs de Médine, in R- 


E. J. vii. 167 et seq., x. 10 et seq. 
ds M. W. M. 


MEDINA: Prominent Jewish family, members 
of which lived during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries chiefly in Turkey and Egypt. Most prob- 
ably it took its name from one of the two Spanish 
cities named Medina. 


Medina 
“Megillah 





; The following isa genealogical tree of those mem- 
_ bers of the family whose relationship is established 
.(the numbers in parentheses correspond to those 
.given in the text): 
(8) Samuel 
(1505-89) 


(5) Моѕеѕ 





| 
(4) lan (10) Soiomon (9) Shemaiah 
(d. 1645) 


Moses Samuel 


1. David b. Moses di Medina: Cabalistic au- 
thor; flourished at the beginniug of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote: “Nefesh Dawid” (Constanti- 
nople, 1736), a cabalistic commentary on the Penta- 
teuch and the Five Scrolls; and “Ruah Dawid we- 
Nishmat Dawid” (Salonica, 1747), in two parts, the 
first being a commentary on the part of the Zohar 
called “Iddera Rabba,” and the second a cabalistic 
commentary on Canticles, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 400, 544; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. s.v. Sumuel Medina; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. р. 516. 

2. Isaac Hayyim di Medina: Editor of a 
prayer-book forthe congregation of Sienna, arranged 
and published by him with the cooperation of Jedi- 
diah Levi under the title * Seder Zemirot,” Leghorn, 

786. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 160; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 484, 516. 

3. Jacob di Medina: Son of Isaac Hayyim 
(No. 2); author of liturgical poems published under 
the title “ Yashir Yisrael ” (Leghorn, 1805), and of a 
poem in the collection of congratulatory poems 
““Et ha-Zamir " (db. 1794 9), published on the occasion 
of the wedding of E. M. Recanate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 282 (where 
"son of Moses" is erroneous, as the latter was only the co- 
editor), 434; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 475, 
516, 651, s.v. Recanate (where the name * Medina" is miss- 
ing), and p. 675, s.v. Samuel b. Moses, the Priest. 

4. Judah di Medina (surname Comprado or 
Conrado): Son of Moses (No. 5); mentioned by 
Conforte as a scholar. His wealth aroused the en- 
mity of a non-Jew, who killed him at the door of his 
own house. The Jews of Salonica seized the mur- 
derer, and hanged him at the scene of his crime. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 43b, 50а ; Stein- 

Schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 3004. 

5. Moses di Medina: Son of Samuel (No. 8); 
lived at Salonica. He is praised for his Talmudic 
learning and for the generous use which he made 
of his wealth in the interest of Hebrew literature. 
He published the responsa of his father and wrote 
& preface thereto. A list of his published works is 
given in Steinschneider, “Cat, Bodl." col. 8004 (see 
also Conforte, Ze. p. 48b). 

6. Moses Medina: Talmudic scholar ; lived at 
Constantinople, and later (c. 1650) at Jerusalem (sce 
Conforte, * Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 49a; Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." s.v. “Samuel Medina.” 

7. Moses Medina: Rabbi of the Portuguese con- 
gregation at London; contem porary of David Мето. 
He wrote *Della Divina Providencia" (Loudon, 
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1705), a defense of Nieto's work of the ваше title 
and published together with it. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 399; Steinschneider, Cat, 

Bodl. No. 8910; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. lii, No. 1593b. 

8. Samuel b. Moses di Medina (RaShDaM): 
Talmudist and author; born 1505; died Oct. 13, 
1589, at Salonica. He was principal of the Tal- 
mudic college of that city, which produced a great 
number of prominent scholars during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. His teachers were the 
noted Talmudists Joseph Taitazak and Levi ibn 
Habib, and among his schoolmates were Isaac 
Adarbi, Joseph ibn Leb, and Moses ALMOSNINO, 
While on a mission to Constantinople he met 
the noted grammarian Menahem di Lonsano, who 
studied under him for some time and who therefore 
speaks of him as his teacher (Conforte, “ Kore ha- 
Dorot,” ed. Cassel, p. 44a). 

Among Samuel's many disciples who attained 
prominence were Abraham de Boron and Joseph 
IBN Ezra. He had a controversy with Joseph Caro 
and other rabbis at Safed, against whom he wrote a 
polemical letter (* Ketab Tokahah”; see Azulai, 
“Shem ha-Gedolim,? 8.0). А grandson of his was 
Samuel Hayyun, author of “Bene Shemuel,” novel- 
læ and responsa (Salonica, 16187). 

Samuel’s works include: “Ben Shemucl,” Man- 
tua, 1622, thirty sermons on various subjects, pub- 
lished with a preface by his grandson Shemaiah; 
“ Widdushim ” (unpublished), novell on some Tal- 
mudic tractates (Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 
183); a collection of 956 responsa in four parts, of 
which the first two were published during the life- 
time of the author (1578-87?) under the title * Piske 
RaShDaM” (Benjacob, Ze. p. 491; Conforte, Le. 
p. 88a, Cassel's note; Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." 
No. 7056) А complete edition of the last-named 
Work was undertaken later by the author's son 
Moses, who added a preface (Salonica, 1594-97; new 
ed. 20. 1798). 

BiBLIOGRAPIY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 8909; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v. 

9. Shemaiah di Medina: gon of Moses (No. 
5); born at Salonica; died at Venice June 8, 1648. 
Being compelled to leave Salonica owing to a quar- 
rel with certain influential men of that city, he 
emigrated to Venice, where he occupied a very re- 
spected position as a member of the rabbinate. Ja- 
cob Frances wrote an elegy on his death. 

Shemaiah was the author of many liturgical 
poems, concerning which see Steinschneider, * Cat. 
Bodl.” se. Не wrote also “Ma’amar al 'Onshe 
Gehinnom ? (unpublished), a treatise on punishment 
in hell, dedicated to Isaac Aboab, Jr. A commen- 
tary on Proverbs (Nepi-Ghirondi, * Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael," pp. 898, 859, 858) has been ascribed to him, 
but whether correctly so is doubtful (see Stein- 
Schneider, s.v.). He also edited “Ben Shemuel," a 
collection of sermons by his grandfather Samuel, 
and “Bene Shemuel,” the work of his relation Sam- 
uel Hayyun, to which two books he wrote prefaces. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben Shemuel, Preface, Mantua, 1622; Ben- 
jacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 283, 331, 469; Conforte, Kore 


ha-Dorot, Index ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2516, 3004 ; 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii.. Nos. 21956-2196 ; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
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10. Solomon di Medina: Son of Moses (No. 
Б); livedat Salonica. He was personally acquainted 
with David Conforte, who obtained from him some 
biographical data concerning his grandfather Sam- 
uel, and who speaks of him with respect. He was, 
however, dead when Conforte wrote his “Kore ha- 
Dorot ” (1674-88; sce Cassel’s introduction, p. iv.), 
as the latter adds to Solomon’s name the eulogy у". 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 38a; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 8004. 


The following Medinas seem to belong to a differ- 
ent family: 

Benjamin di Medina: Talmudist; died at Mo- 
nastir, Turkey, about 1650. He wasa pupil of Dan- 
iel Estrosa (sce Michael, “Or ha-Hay yim," No. 789), 
and schoolmate of David Conforte (see the latter's 
“Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 52b). 

David di Medina: Rabbi in Cairo about 1650. 
He wrote an approbation to Mordecai Levi's “ Darke 
No‘am,” published at Venice in 1697 (see Conforte, 
Le. p. 52a; Michael, &.c. No. 749; Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl.” col. 2451, s.v. “Samuel Medina ”). 

Samuel b. Isaac di Medina, a scribe (1491), is 
mentioned in Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 
80, 2542. 

D. H. M. 

MEDINA, SIR SOLOMON DE: English 
army contractor about 1711. He was a wealthy 
Jew who went to England with William III., and 
who attained some notoriety by his extensive deal- 
ings with the English government of his day. “The 
Jew Medina,” as he was popularly called, held a 
position of prominence in connection with the Eng- 
lish forces. During the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession (1702-14) he accompanied the Duke of Marl- 
borough on his campaigns, advanced him funds, and 
furnished provisions for the troops. He also estab- 
lished a system of expresses which outstripped those 
of the government, so that his agents werein posses- 
sion of important news before it reached the minis- 
ters of the crown. His negotiations were made evi- 
dent inan attack on the Duke of Marlborough in 
Parliament in 1711 for receiving from the Jew a 
yearly payment of £6,000. Marlborough replied 
that the money had been expended in obtaining 
trustworthy information. It was said of Medina 
that every British victory contributed as much to 
his wealth as to the glory of England. For his serv- 
ices he was knighted, being the first Jew in Eng- 
land to receive that honor. Sir Solomon de Medina 
was at one time the largest contributor to the Bevis 
Marks Synagogue, and he remained faithful to his co- 
religionists to the last. His descendants, however, 
eventually abandoned Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, 

Dp. 50, 58, 59; Jew. World, Feb., 18/8; Dict. Nat. Biog. 

J. G. L. 

MEDINI, HAYYIM HEZEKIAH (known 
also under his initials pnn): Palestinian rabbin- 
ical writer; born at Jerusalem 1888; son of Rabbi 
Raphael Eliahu Medini. At the age of nineteen, on 
completing his studies in his native city, he received 
the rabbinical diploma. He then went to Constanti- 
nople, where for thirteen years he was a member of 
arabbinical court. In 1866 he was called as chief 
yabbi to Kara-Su-Bazar in the Crimea. In 1889 
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Medini returned to Palestine, staying first at Jeru- 
salem, and going in 1891 to Hebron, where he has 
since been acting chief rabbi. 

Medini's works include: “Miktab le-Hizkiyahu” 
(Smyrna, 1865), Talmudic studies and responsa ; “Or 
Li” (ib. 1874), responsa; “Pakku‘ot Sadeh” (Jeru- 
salem, 1900); “Sede Hemed,” his chief work, an en- 
cyclopedic collection of laws and decisions in al- 
phabetical order, twelve volumes of which have 
appeared since 1890 (Warsaw). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nahum Sokolov, in Sefer ha-Shanah, War- 
saw, 1 


ECL M. Fr. 
MEGED YERAHIM. See PERIODICALS. 


MEGIDDO (143 ; once Megiddon [1Y135. Zech. 
xii. 11]): Capital of one of the Canaanitish kings 
conquered by Joshua; assigned to Manasseh (Josh. 
xii. 91, xvii. 11; I Chron. vii. 29). Its Canaanitish 
inhabitants were only put to tribute, not driven 
out (Josh. xyii. 12-18; Judges i. 27-29). Megiddo 
is repeatedly referred to in Biblical history. It is 
mentioned in connection with Baana, one of Solo- 
mon's commissariat officers, who had to provision 
Ше king's household for one month in the year. Its 
fortifications, which were of ancient date (being 
mentioned in the inscription of Thothmes III, 
were restored by Solomon (I Kings iv. 12, ix. 15). 
Ahaziah is said (II Kings ix. 27) to have died at 
Megiddo after he had escaped from Jehu; but in II 
Chron. xxii. 9 itis said that Ahaziah was found in 
Samaria, taken to Jehu, and slain. The most mem- 
orable occurrence connected with the city was the 
battle there or in the valley of Megiddo, between 
Pharaoh-nechoh and Josiah, in which the latter was 
slain (II Kings xxiii. 29-80; If Chron. xxxv. 22); 
“the mourning of. Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddon” may have been on account of this bat- 
tle (Zech. xii. 11; see Hapan). The same battle is 
mentioned by Herodotus (ii, 159), but under the 
пате“ Magdolum ” instead of “ Megiddo.” The city 
is frequently mentioned in connection with Taanach 
(Josh. xii. 21, xvii. 11; Judges v. 19; I Kings iv. 
12; I Chron. vii. 29), near the plain of Esdraelon ; the 
expression in Deborah’s song is “in Taanach on the 
waters of Megiddo.” 

Megiddo is mentioned on the El-Amarna tablets. 
Robinson (“ Researches,” iii. 177-800) identified the 
site of Megiddo with the modern Al-Lajjun, on the 
western border of the plain of Esdraelon. Other 
scholars have identified it with Al-Mujaidil, near 
Nazareth; with Majdal, near Acre; with Jida; and 
with Mujaddah, three miles south of Beth-shean. 

J. M. SEL. 

MEGILLAH: Name of a treatise in the Mish- 
nah and in the Tosefta, as well as in the Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds. It is the tenth treatise in 
the mishnaic order Mo‘ed, and includes four chap- 
ters, containing thirty-three paragraphs jinal. Ch. 
i 1-4 treats of the portion of the month Adar in 
which the Megillah is to be read, and, in case of a 
leap-year containing two months of Adar, it desig- 
nates which month is to be chosen. The 15th of 
Adar, or in a leap-year the same day of the second 
Adar, is the day appointed for walled cities, and 
the 14th of Adar for unwalled cities and for villages. 
The inhabitants of the latter, however, when living 
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in districts where they meet weekly in the neighbor- 
ing city, may read the roll on the 13th, 12th, or 11th 
of. Adar, if the gathering takes place on one of 
these days. Since this distinction is made between 
the two months of Adar of a leap-year, while both 
months are alike in all other respects, ch. i. 5-11 
notes several other groups of objects and cases 
which differ from one another in one point only; 
one such group, e.g., consists of the sacred books, 
the tefillin, and the mezuzah, the first two of which 
may be written in any language and script, but the 
last only in Hebrew and in square script. Greek 
is given the preference over all other foreign lan- 
guages, since, according to R. Gamaliel, even the 
sacred books may be written in it. 

Ch. ii. deals with the proper manner of reading 
the Megillah; with the language (mishnah 1), stating 
that those who do not understand Hebrew may read 
it in their own tongue; and with the problems 
whether it shall be read in whole or in part, which 
portions are to be read (mishnah 8) and at what time 
of the day. The statement that it may be read dur- 
ing the entire day is supplemented by the enumera- 
tion of many other regulations and customs which 
may be observed throughout the day if they are as- 
signed to the daytime, or throughout the night if 
assigned to the night (mishnayot 5-6). 

Ch. iii. discusses the sale of sacred objects, the 
synagogue and its furnishings, and the sacredness 
which still attaches in many respects to the ruins of 
а synagogue which has been destroyed (mishnayot 
1-8) It further discusses the sections which are to 
be read on the Sabbaths in Adar in addition to the 
customary weekly sections, and what is to be read 
on each feast-day (mishnayot4-6.). From the stand- 
point of contents this chapter does not belong to the 


treatise Megillah, being connected with it only by its 


fourth paragraph. 

Ch. iv. begins with certain rules concerning the 
reading of the Megillah (mishnuh 1a); then follow 
rules referring to other ritual readings from the 
Law and the Prophets (mishnayot 1b-2). One of 

these regulations holds that ten per- 
Interpola- sons must be present at each reading; 
tions and and in this connection many other re- 

Digres-  ligious ceremonies are enumerated as 

sions. requiring the presence of ten persons 
(mishnah 3). Mishnah 4 defines the 
relation of the reader to the translator; mishnayot 
5-7 determine who may read, who may lead in 
prayer, and which priest is entitled to lift up his 
hands for the blessing; mishnah 8 discusses un- 
seemly dress of the prayer-leader and unseemly 
behavior regarding the tefillin; mishnah 9 enumer- 
ates incorrect expressions in prayer, designates the 
persons who must be silenced in public prayer, and 
contains various allusions to the views and customs 
of the sectarians (“minim”) of the time; mishnah 
10 enumerates the passages in the Torah which may 
be read but not translated, and the passages in the 
Prophets which may not be read as haftarot. 

The sequence of chapters here given is that of the 
Palestinian Talmud in the manuscript of the Mish- 
nah edited by Lowe, and is also the one found in 
most of the editions of the Mishnah, in the Tosefta, 
and in the codices of the Babylonian Talmud at 


Munich (MS. No. 140) and Oxford (Neubauer, “Cat, 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No, 366) The sequence of 
chapters in the printed editions of the Babylonian 
Talmud, on the other hand, corresponds with that 
of MS. Munich No. 95. Неге the 
Variations chapter cited above as the fourth, * Ha- 
in MS. Коте et ha-megillah ‘omed,” precedes 
the chapter which has been designated 
as the third, “Bene ha-‘ir.” R. Hananeel offers a 
sequence differing from both; making “Ha-kore et 
ha-megillah ‘omed” the second chapter, “Ha-kore 
et ha-megillah le-mafrea'" the third, and “Bene 
ha-‘ir” the fourth. 

The Tosefta to this treatise omits many of the 
passages contained in the Mishnah, but, on the other 
hand, it discusses in full detail much that is not 
found therein. Noteworthy is the enumeration of 
the passages in the Bible in which a euphemistic 
word is read instead of an objectionable one (iv. 89), 
while the condemnation of any translation of the 
Scriptures is also a striking feature (iv. 41). 

The Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud contains 
in its first chapter, besides explanations of the vari- 
ous mishnayot, many important comments, of which 
the most interesting are: (1) on the origin of the final 
letters У, D, } 8, and у (pp. 2b-Ba) ; (2) on the origin of 
the targumim, that of the Torah being ascribed to 
the proselyte Onkelos, and that of the Prophets to 
Jonathan b. Uzziel (p. 8а; no targum of the Hagi- 

ographa seems to have been known at 


Tosefta that time); (8) on the origin of Purim, 
and which is said to have been originally 
Gemara. merely alocal festival at Shushan; the 


objections raised to its introduction 
that it might rouse the hatred of the Gentiles against 
the Jews; the hesitation at including the Book of 
Esther in the canon, and the reasons why it was 
finally admitted (p. 7a). The Gemara contains also 
the legend of the origin of the Septuagint (p. 9a, b). 
King Ptolemy called together seventy-two elders, 
assigned cach one a separate house, and had them 
translate the Torah individually and without con- 
sultation. All these translations were found to agree 
absolutely, even to the changes made in certain pas- 
sages. Pages 101 to 17a of the Gemara form a hag- 
gadic midrash to Esther. 

The second chapter of the Gemara discusses the 
several mishnayot, gives an account of the origin 
of the Shemoneh 'Esreh prayer, and explains the 
sequence of the several benedictions. In the Ge- 
mara on ch. iii, the most noteworthy feature is the 
remark on the pronunciation of Hebrew current 
among the inhabitants of Bet-She'on, Bet-Hefa, and 
Tibonin, who confounded “alef” with “‘ayin,” and 
“he” with “het.” The Gemara to ch. iv. contains, 
in addition to the notes on the mishnayot, some im- 
portant regulations regarding public worship. The 
Gemara of the Palestinian Talmud mentions certain 
other feast-days in the month of Adar, which were 
similar to Purim, including the Day of Trajan 
ce the 12th, and the Day of Nicanor, the 13th 
i 5). Especially noteworthy is the remark on the 
origin of square script and on the translation of 
Aquila (i. 9). The passage in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud on Aquila's version compels the assumption 
that “Onkelos” in the Babylonian Talmud (3a) is 
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guage and in form, namely: (1) the text or the Me- 
gillat Ta'anit proper, written in Aramaic and con- 
taining merely brief outlines in concise style; (2) 
scholia or commentaries on the text, written in He- 
brew. The days are enumerated, not in the chrono- 
logical order of the events they commemorate, but 
in the sequence of the calendar, the Megillat Ta‘anit 
being divided into twelve chapters, corresponding 
to the months of the year. Each chapter contains 
the memorial days of a single month, the first chap- 
ter dealing with those of the first month, Nisan, and 
so on to the twelfth chapter, which treats of those 
of the twelfth month, Adar. 

The festal occasions which these days were in- 
tended to keep alive in the memory of the people 

belong to different epochs: and on this 

Five basis the days may be divided into 

Groups five groups, namely: (1) pre-Macca- 

of Feasts. bean; (2) Hasmonean ; (8) ante-Baddu- 

cean; (4) ante-Roman; and (5) of the 

Diaspora, the last-named comprising memorial days 

admitted after the destruction ofthe Temple. There 

are also a few days which do not refer to any known 

historical event, and are, therefore, chronologically 
uncertain. 

These memorial days did not become festivals by 
being incorporated and recorded in the Megillat 
Ta'anit, as J. Schmilg has attempted to prove 
(* Ueber die Entstehung und den Historischen Werth 
des Siegeskalenders Megillat Ta'anit," pp. 11-20), 
but had been known and celebrated by the people 
long before that time, as he himself is obliged to ad- 
mit in the case of some of them; indeed, the celebra- 
tion of these festivals or semi-festivals evidently ex- 
isted as early as the time of Judith (Judith viii. 6). 
The compilers of the Megillat Ta'anit merely listed 
the memorial days and at the same time determined 
that the less important should be celebrated by a 
mere suspension of fasting, while public mourning 
was to be forbidden on the more important ones. 

In an old baraita (Shab. 18b) the question as to 
the authorship of the work is answered as follows: 
«Hananiah b. Hezekiah of the Garon family, to- 
gether with à number of others who had assembled 
for a synod at his house, compiled the Megillat 
Ta'anit." According to an account in the * Halakot 

Gedolot, Hilkot Soferim " (ed. Vienna, 

Author- p. 104; ed. Zolkiev, р. 82c), the mem- 
ship. bers of this synod were the * Zikne 
Bet Shammai " and * Zikne Bet Hillel,” 

the eldest pupils of Shammai and Hillel. The Me- 
gillat Ta‘anit must have been composed, therefore, 
about the year 7 of the common era, when Judea 
was made a Roman province to the great indigna- 
tion of the Jews (comp. Schmilg, Lc. pp. 20-86). 
This calendar of victories was intended to fan the 
spark of liberty among the people and to fill them 
with confidence and courage by reminding them of 
the vietories of the Maccabees and the divine aid 
vouchsafed to the Jewish nation against the heathen. 
The scholium to Megillat Ta‘anit, Xii., end, evi- 
dently quoting an old baraita, says: "Eleazar b. 
Hananiah of the family of Garon together with his 
followers compiled the Megillat Ta'anit." This 
Eleazar is identical with the Zealot general Eleazar, 
who took a noteworthy part in the beginning of the 


merely a corruption of * Aquila," and that the ref- 
erence in this latter Talmud also is to the Greek 
and not to the Aramaic translation. 

5. 8. J. Z. L. 


MEGILLAH OF CAIRO. See EcvPT. 


MEGILLAT ANTEYOKOS. Sce ANTIOCHUS, 
SCROLL OF. 


MEGILLAT SETARIM (“Concealed Roll”): 
Name of a roll supposed to have been found in the 
bet ha-midrash of R. Hiyya, and which contained 
halakot recorded by him. Three passages from it, 
which are maxims of R. Ise b. Judah, are quoted 
by Abba Arikain the Talmud (Shab. 6b, 90b; B. M. 
92a) with the introductory phrase: “I found a hid- 
den roll in the bet ba-midrash of R. Hiyya." 

According to Rashi (Shab. 6b), although it was 
not permissible to record halakot, the scholars 
were accustomed to write in rolls (which were then 
hidden) such sentences and maxims of various 
tannaim as were seldom repeated in the schools, 
and which were, therefore, liable to be forgotten; 
and he declares the Megillat Setarim was such a 
roll. This explanation is not satisfactory, however; 
for according to it R. Hiyya could not have been 
the only one to make such a roll, and yet no manu- 
script of this character by any other scholar is 
mentioned. Moreover, it is not easy to see how Rab 
could have had access to the scroll if it was kept 
in concealment merely because it was forbidden to 
write halakot. Rashi’s assumption that the inter- 
diction against recording halakot still existed at the 
time of R. Hiyya is wholly incorrect; for Judah 
ha-Nasi I. abrogated it by committing the Mrism- 
NAT to writing. R. Hiyya did not conceal his 
Megillah, therefore, because it contained halakot, 
but because of their nature, inasmuch as his roll 
comprised sentences which Judah ha-Nasi had ex- 
eluded from his Mishnah, besides additions and 
emendations to Rabbi's Mishnah most of which were 
contrary to that author's opinions. 

R. Hiyyahid his Megillah during Rabbi's lifetime 
that he might not offend him; but after Rabbi’s 
death this reason no longer existed, and Rab was per- 
mitted to see the scroll. This explanation of the 
origin and contents of the Megillat Setarim is also 
indicated by its name, ^ concealed roll,” which im- 
plies that there were rolls containing halakot which 
were not kept secret, among them Rabbi’s Mishnah 
collection. This view also invalidates the assump- 
tion of Lebrecht (“ Handschriften und Erste Ausga- 
ben des Talmuds,” p. 10), who, in reading * Megillat 
Sedarim." instead of “ Megillat Setarim," infers that 
this roll contained the six orders (* sedarim ”) of the 
Mishnah. 

ВавіловвАРИҮ : Weiss, Dor, ii. 198; Frankel, Darke ha-Mish- 

nah, p. 218, note, Leipsic, 1859. 

8. J. Z. L. 

MEGILLAT TA‘ANIT (“ Scroll of Fasting ?): 
A chronicle which enumerates thirty-five eventful 
days on which the Jewish nation either performed 
glorious deeds or witnessed joyful events. These 
days were celebrated as fcast-days. Public mourn- 
ing was forbidden on fourteen of them, and publie 
fasting on all. In most of the editions this chroni- 
cle consists of two parts, which are distinct in lan- 
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revolt against the Romans, vanquishing the garri- 
son at Jerusalem, as well as Agrippa's troops, and 
Menahem's Sicarim bands. According to this ac- 
count, therefore, the Megillat Ta‘anit was composed 
by the Zealots after the year 66 of the common era, 
during the revolution (Gritz, * Gesch." iii., note 26), 
although it is not necessary to correct the Talmudic 
account to agree with the scholium, and to read, as 
does Grütz, in Shab. 18b, “Eleazar b. Hananiah,” 
instead of “Hananiah.” On the other hand, the 
view of Schmilg (L.c.) that the scholium is incorrect 
is erroneous, since there is both internal and external 
evidence in favor of its authenticity. The account 
in the Talmud and that in the scholium may both 
be accepted, since not only Hananiah the father, 
but also Eleazar the son, contributed to the com- 
pilation of the work. Eleazar, one of the central 
figures in the war against the Romans, endeavored 
to strengthen the national consciousness of his peo- 
ple by continuing his father's work, and increased 
the number of memorial days in the collection, to 
remind the people how God had always helped them 
and had given them the victory over external and 
internal enemies. 
Eleazar did not, however, complete the work, 
and several days were subsequently added to the 
list which was definitely closed in 
Interpola- Usha,as is proved by tho fact that the 
tions. 12th of Adar is designated as * Tra- 
jan's Day,” and the 29th of that month 
as “the day on which the persecutions of Hadrian 
ceased” (comp. Brann in * Monatsschrift," 1876, p. 
879). Furthermore, R. Simon b. Gamaliel, who was 
nasi at Usha, says in the baraita Shab. 18b: “If 
we should turn all the days on which we have been 
saved from some danger into holidays, and list them 
in the Megillat Ta‘anit, we could not satisfy our- 
selves; for we should be obliged to turn nearly 
every day into a festival" (comp. Rashi ad loc.) 


This sentence clearly indicates that the work was. 


definitely completed at Usha in the time of R. 
Simon, in order that no further memorial days 
might be added. 
The Hebrew commentary on tho Megillat Ta‘anit 
was written much later, the author, who did not 
live earlier than the seventh century, 
Hebrew having before him the text of both 
Commen- the Talmudim as well as that of Bere- 
tary. shit Rabbah (comp. Brann, Le. pp. 
410-418, 445-451). The commenta- 
tor collected those baraitot of the Talmud which 
contained comments on the Megillat Ta‘anit, and 
jumbled them uncritically with accounts from other, 
unreliable sources. The references of Schmilg’s 
(Lc. pp. 86-41) merely prove that the scholiast en- 
deavored to make his work pass for a product of the 
tannaitic period. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
Talmud knows only the Aramaic text, which alone 
is meant by the term * Megillat Ta‘anit.” This text, 
which had been committed to writing and was 
generally known (Ег, 62), was explained and inter- 
preted in the same way as the Bible (Yer. Ta'an. ii. 
66a). The many quotations from the Megillat 
Ta‘anit in the Talmud are all taken from the Ara- 
maie text and are introduced by the word *ketib ? 
= “itis written,” as in Ни]. 199b; Meg. 5b; Ta‘an. 
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12a and 18b; there is not a single quotation 
from the scholium. In Ta‘an. 12a, the single pas- 
sage, “bi-Megillat Ta‘anit,” from 
The Text which Schmilg tries to prove that the 
and the Talmud quotes the scholium as well 
Scholium. as the Megillat, is a later addition 
(comp. Brann, Le. pp. 457 et seq.), and 
is not found in the Munich manuscript (comp. Rab- 
binowitz, “Ha-Meassef,” iii. 63). Although the 
comments found in the scholium are mentioned in 
the Talmud, they аге not credited to the Megillat 
Ta'anit, but are quoted as independent baraitot, 
so that the scholium took them from the Talmud, 
and not vice versa. 

As the text and the scholium of the Megillat 
Ta'anit are distinct in form and in language, 
so do they differ also in value. The text is an 
actual historical source, whose statements may be 
regarded as authentic, while its dates are reliable if 
interpreted independently of the scholium. "The 
scholium, on the other hand, is of very doubtful his- 
torical value and must be used with extreme cau- 
tion. Although it contains some old baraitot which 
are reliable, Ше compiler has mixed them with 
other, unhistorical, accounts and legends, so that 
even those data whose legendary character has not 
been proved can be credited only when they are 
confirmed by internal and external evidence. 

The Megillat Ta'anit is extant in many editions, 
and has had numerous commentaries. The best 

edition of the Aramaic and Hebrew 

Editions text is that by А, Neubauer, which is 

and Com- based on the editio princeps and the 

mentaries. Amsterdam edition of 1711, compared 

with the codex De Rossi (Parma MS. 

117) and some fragments of a manuscript in the 

Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, *M. J. C." ii. 
8-25, Oxford, 1895). 

Of commentaries the following may be mentioned: 
Abraham b. Joseph ha-Levi, double commentary 
(Amsterdam, 1656); Judah b. Menahem, double com- 
mentary (Dyhernfurth, 1810); Johann Meyer, Latin 
translation published in his “Tractatus de Tempo- 
ribus," ete. (Amsterdam, 1724). Регепроц and 
Schwab have made French versions of the Aramaic 
text. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. iii, notes 1, 26; J. Derenbourg, 
Hist. pp. 489-446; J. Schmilg, Ueber Entstehung und His- 
torischen Werth des Siegeskalenders Megillat Ta‘anit, Leip- 
sic, 1874: J. Wellhausen, Die Pharistier und die Sadducder, 
pp. 56-68, Greifswald, 1874 ; Joel Müller, Der Text der Fasten- 
rolle, in Monatsschrift, 1875, pp. 48-48, 139-144; M. Brann, 
Entstehung und Werth der Megillat Ta‘anit, рр. 875-884, 
410-418, 445-460, ih. 1876 ; P. Cassel, Messianische Stellen des 
Alten Testaments, Appendix, Berlin, 1885 ; Weiss, Dor, ii. 
254-257; B. Rattner, in Rabbinowitz, Ha-Meassef, 1902, pp. 
91-105: M. Schwab, La Месу Шат, Taanith, in Actes du 
Onziéme Congrès International des Orientalistes, pp. 199- 
259, Paris, 1898. 

8 J. Z. L. 


MEGILLAT YUHASIN (= “Scroll of Gene- 
alogies"); A lost work to which several references 
are made in the Talmud and Mishnah. In Yob. 49b 
Den 'Azzai, in support of a point in law, says: *I 
found a‘ Megillat Yuhasin’ in Jerusalem wherein 
it was written that . . . isa bastard born of a mar- 
ried woman.” On thesame page two other citations 
from the “ Megillat Yuhasin” occur: “The Mishnah 
of Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob comprises but a cab, but 
it is clear”; and * Manasseh killed Isaiah.” In Yer. 
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Таар. iv. 2 and in Yeb. ii, the following occurs: 
“They found a ‘ Megillat Yuhasin ' in Jerusalem, and 
therein it is written, ‘Hillel was а descendant of 
David; Yannai, of ЕН?” From these allusions it 
seems that the “Megillat Yuhasin” was a record of 
principal events, of genealogies, and of facts pertain- 
ing to the Law, haggadic and halakic. Pes. 62b 
mentions a“ Sefer Yuhasin,” which may be identical 
with the *Megillat Yuhasin.” It must have been a 
secret book that was still extant at the beginning of 
the third century, for R. Johanan bar Nappaha re- 
fused to teach it to R. Simlai: “ We do not teach it to 
the people of Lydda 
and Nehardea.” Later 
in the same century 
it became lost, and 
Rab laments the fact 
with the words 
(Pes. 62b): “Since 
the ‘Sefer Yuhasin’ 
has been lost the 
strength of the 
sages has been 
weakened and the 
light of their eyes 
dimmed.? 

Rashi says the 
*Sefer Yubasin" 
was а history, but 
ifit was the same as 
the *Megillat Yuha- 
sin,” it must have 
contained laws and 
family records also. 
Eliakim Milzahagi, 
the author of “ Sefer 
Rabiah,” proposes the 
explanation that the 
“Megillat Yuhasin " 
contained geneal- 
ogies, and the 
“Sefer Yuhasin" 
history and laws, 
but the exact nature 
of the work, lost 
even in Talmudic 
times, can not now 


be ascertained. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Aruch Completum, iv. 
Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. ii. 237, ii. 17; Hamburger, R- B 
T. ji. 291; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 216, No. 118; Zunz, 
G. V. p. 135; Eliakim Milzahagi, Sefer Rabiah. viii. 123. 

E. C. S. J. L. 
MEGILLOT, THE FIVE: The “five rolls” 
(mbn won)—Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. At the time of the 
formation of the canon of the Hagiographa these 
five books were not regarded as а unit, nor is the 
name “Megillah” as applied to them collectively 
found either in the Talmud or in the Midrash. Inthe 
oldest two modes of arrangement of the Hagiographa, 
the Talmudic and the Masoretic, they do not follow 
one another, at least in the order in which they 
stand in the first five editions of the Bible (comp. 

Jew, Excvc. iii. 144). During the Talmudic period 

only the Esther roll was called * Megillah," as is 

shown by the treatise which bears that name; but 














Megillat Esther, Duteh, Early Eighteenth Century. 
(1n the possession of Arthur E. Franklin, London.) 


125, v. 7б; | 


since the word assumed the meaning of *a small 
roll" it was applied to the other four books when 
they were received into the liturgy in post-Tal- 
mudie times (Blau, “ Althebrüisches Buchwesen," 
pp. 66 e£ seq.). The sequence of the Song of Solo- 
mon and of Ecclesiastes, and probably of Esther, in 
the canon of the Hagiographa did not escape criti- 
cism (see Jew. Excxc. iii. 149); and in the earliest 
arrangement Ecclesiastes scems to have stood at the 
end of the group (#0. 1452). 

The oldest sources for the liturgy mention Ruth, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, and Esther, but 
not Ecclesiastes (S0- 
ferim xiv. 8). It is 
clear from Soferim 
xiv. 8, where the last- 
named roll is again 
ignored, that this is 
no chance omission. 
On the other hand, 
its name is found in 
the Mahzor Vitry (p. 
440, below): “The 
entire congregation 
while seated read the 
book [app, not по20] 
of Ecclesiastes [at 
the Feast of Taber- 
nacles]." That this 
custom was of late 
development is 
shown by the fact 
that the entire con- 
gregation read—that 
the book was not 
read to them. At 
the time of the Mish- 
nah only Esther was 
read publicly. In 
the Talmudic period 
Lamentations was 
read privately ; while 
theother three megil- 
lot wereadmitted into 
the liturgy only in 
post-Talmudic days, 
Ecclesiastes being the 
last of all. 

Liturgical usage necessitated manuscripts which 
should contain not only the Torah and the Haftarot 
from the Prophets, but also the Five Rolls. For 
the same reason the so-called Midrash Rabbah was 
gradually collected for the five Megillot as well as 
for the Torah. The allusions to the individual 
feasts which Müller (* Soferim," p. 187) finds in the 
Haggadah furnish no proof that the rolls in question 
were read at these particular festivals; for by the 
same process of reasoning it might be inferred from 
Yer. Meg., end. that the Song of Solomon instead of 
Ruth was read on the Feast of Pentecost. But 

Yalk., Ruth, 994, says: * Why is Ruth 

Late Use read at Pentecost? Because the Torah 

in Liturgy. was given only through suffering.” 

This statement is not found, however, 
in any of the parallel passages; and it is, therefore, 
| evidently a later addition, and not an ancient mid- 
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rash. The late origin of this usage ("minhag ") is 


reflected in the discussions of scholars up to the 
sixteenth century regarding the form of the benedic- 
tion and other questions (Isserles, “Orah Hayyim," 
p. 490, end ; idem, Responsa, No. 85). Soferim xiv. 18 
States that at the terminations of the festivals the 
proper rolls were read twice on the two evenings 
(Song of Solomon at the Passover; Ruth at Pente- 





Silver Fish Forming Case for Scroll of Megillat Esther. 
(In the possession of Arthur E. Franklin, London.) 


cost), or on the Sabbath of each demi-festival, the 
latter being the custom among the people. It is 
now customary in Jerusalem to write the Five Rolls 
on parchment like the other Biblical books, and in 
reading them to pronounce over all the benediction 
which is generally used in the case of the roll of 
Esther, making the proper changes (sce further on 
the Song of Solomon at Passover and Ruth at Pen- 
tecost, Mahzor Vitry, ed. ITurwitz, pp. 804, 844). 
Although the Feast of Purim was celebrated long 
before the present era (II Macc. xv. 86; Josephus, 
“Ant.” xi. 6, $8 18; comp. John v. 1), it is doubtful 
when the custom of reading the roll of 
The Roll Esther publicly was introduced; but. 
of Esther. it wasat all events before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Tosef., Meg. i. 6. 
where Zechariah ben ha-Kazzab is quoted) Al- 
though the oldest tannaim are not mentioned in the 
rules for reading Esther, yet the detailed character 
of these regulations, and the fact that there is а spe- 
cial tractate on them, show that the usage was de- 
veloped before the common ега. On the other hand, 
the license allowed villagers on the day of reading, 
the discussions among scholars as to whether one 
was required to read only from ii. 5 or iii. 1 or iv. 
1 (Meg. ii. 8; Tosef., Meg. ii. 9), together with 
many concessions as compared with the lessons from 
the Torah (e.g., minors might read; dd. ii. 11, iv. 1), 








and the fact that even in later times large scope 
was granted to popular custom, justify the con- 
clusion that the origin of the reading of the roll of 
Esther must not be dated too remotely (Meg. 2a). 
The custom of reading it in the month of Adar 
һай become general probably by the third century 
of the common era, and had been sanctioned (Yer. 
Meg. 70a, 2); but the public reading of the book 
for those unable to read had apparently been in- 
troduced a century before. In the third century 


Gb. T8b. 98) the entire roll was usually read. but 
only once and in the daytime (Meg. ii. 4, 5), while 


during the persecution by Hadrian a scribe read 
it at night (Tosef Meg. ii. 4). In many places 
in Palestine it was read on two days (Yer. Shek. 
46a, 8. The custom of reading in both the evening 
and the morning, which now.generally prevails, 
was not established until the post-Talmudic period 
(Soferim xxi. 8; comp. also Mahzor Vitry, pp. 207 et 
seg.). The Karaites read the roll at the ends of the 
two Sabbaths which precede Purim, a reminiscence 





Silver Case Containing Scroll of Megillat Esther. 
(In the possession of Maurice Herrmann, New York.) 


of the original custom of reading it throughout 
Adar until the fifteenth. The Megillah was wrapped 
about a rod (the Mahzor Vitry mentions two rods); 
and in the Middle Ages it was often illuminated. 

In the Talmudic period Lamentations formed no 
part of the service; and, strictly speaking, it has 
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never become such. In Таап. 30a, below, the ba- 
raita states that on the Ninth of Ab the Bible may 
not be read nor the tradition studied, but that “Job, 
Lamentations, and the sections of Jere- 

Lamenta- miah which deal with calamity,” may 
tions. be recited. In post-Talmudic times, 
however, the custom of reading Lam- 

entations had become general (Soferim xiv. 3). The 
book was also read responsively (Mahzor Vitry, p. 
926); and in many synagogues, because the Ninth 


ок Ab isa day of mourning. only one light was lit 


by which it might be read qu Asher, Ta'àn. 9, end). 
The persecutions of the Crusades strongly influ- 
enced the gloom of Tish'ah be-Ab and its litur- 
gy (see Mahzor Vitry, p. 297, and Orah Hayyim, 
§ 554). See, also, ECCLESTASTES; ESTHER, Book ОЕ; 
LAMENTATIONS; RUTH; and Sone oF Sones. 

Б. І. В. 

MEHLSACK, ELIAKIM. See SAMILER, А. С. 


MEIER, MORITZ HERMANN EDUARD: 
German philologist; born at Glogau, Silesia, Jan. 
1, 1790; died at Halle Dec. 5, 1855. He was edu- 
cated at the Graue Kloster in Berlin and at the uni- 
versities of Breslau and Berlin (Ph.D. 1818). He 
embraced Christianity in 1817. In 1819 he became 
privat-docent in the University of Halle; in 1820, 
assistant professor at Greifswald; and in 1825, pro- 
fessor of ancient philology at Halle. 

Of Moeier's many works may be mentioned the 
following: (with Schómann) * Der Attische Process d 
(Halle, 1827), which received the prize from the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences; « De Gentilitate Attica,” db. 
1885; “De Andocidis Oratione Contra Alcibiadem,” 
ib. 1886; “De Crantoris Solensis Libro Deperdito,” 
ib. 1840; “De Proxenio sive de Publico Greecorum 
Hospitio," ib. 1843; “Fragmentum Lexici Rheto- 
rici,” d). 1844; "Die Privatschiedsrichter und die 
Oeffentlichen Dieten Athens,” 4b. 1846; “De Vita 
Lycurgi ct de Lycurgi Orationum Reliquiis," ib. 1847. 
In 1832 he published (at Halle) an edition of De- 
mosthenes’ speech against Midias. 

From 1828 Meier was coeditor of the “ Allgemeine 
Litteraturzeitung." He edited also (from 1830 with 
Kimtz; from 1842 alone) the third section of Ersch 
and Gruber’s “ Allgemeine Encyklopidie der Wis- 
senschaften und Künste," and from 1852 also the 
first section of that work, Eckstein and Haase pub- 
lished in Leipsic (1861-68) à collection of Meier’s 
essays under the title “ Opuscula Academica.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : G. Hertzberg, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biv- 
graphie. 


8. F. T. H. 

MEILAH (‘Trespass in Regard to a Holy 
Thing”): Treatise of Seder Kodashim in the Mish- 
nah, Tosefta, and the Babylonian Talmud. In the 
Mishnaie order this treatise is the eighth, and con- 
tains six chapters comprising thirty-eight para- 
graphs in all It deals chiefly with the exact pro- 
visions of the Law (Lev. v. 15-16) concerning the 
trespass-offering and the reparation which must be 
made by one who has used and enjoyed a consecrated 
thing. Its contents may be summarized as follows: 

Ch. i.: Sacrifices in which trespass can occur; in 
what parts: in the most holy sacrifices (“ kodshe ko- 
dashim”) in all parts and in the partly holy (“ko- 
dashim kallim”) in certain parts only. Cases in 








which trespass can occur and those in which it can 
not occur. Rule of R. Joshua that if the priests 
have once had the right to cat of à sacrifice no tres- 
pass can take place ($ 1) In this connection the 
question is raised whether there can be a trespass in 
the case of those parts of the sacrifice which have 
been removed from the sanctuary before the sprin- 
kling of the blood (&& 2-8). Effects of the sprin- 


kling upon the sacrificial animal with regard to tres- 


pass (§ 4). 
Ch. ii.: The time after which a trespass can take 


piace in the various meat-offerings, the different 
offerings of food, the Pentecostal bread, and the 
showbread. Closely allied with this is the deter- 
mination of the time after which the different sacri- 
fices may be invalidated by certain errors, and the 
period after which one may become guilty of 
“piggul” (abomination), “ notar ” (leaving something 
over from the sacrifice), and “tame” (impurity) in 
connection with them ($$ 1-9). 

Ch. iii.: An enumeration of many things of which 
one may not partake, although if he does so, he is 

not guilty of trespass. This leads to 

In the а discussion of other regulations con- 

Mishnah. cerning certain of these things, as well 

as of the question whether and in what 
case one may be guilty of trespass in connection 
with objects belonging to or found upon certain 
consecrated things, such as grass in a consecrated 
field, the fruit of a consecrated tree ($ 6), and the 
foliage in a consecrated wood (8 8). 

Ch. iv.: The combination of various sacrifices 
in reckoning the minimum amount necessary to be 
used in order to constitute trespass (88 1-2). In 
this connection many more kinds of combinations 
are given with relation to other legal and ritual 
questions. 

Ch. v.: Determination of a peruta, the smallest 
coin, as the minimum value which the use of holy 
objects must have to make one guilty of trespass. 
Discussion of the question whether the use made of 
a consecrated object must be worth a peruta or 
whether the amount of the object consumed by this 
usage must equal а peruta ; in connection with which 
a distinction is made between different objects ($ 1). 
The commission of trespass by various persons suc- 
cessively upon the same object. 

Ch. vi.: Cases in which the trespass has been com- 
mitted by proxy. The principle is laid down that 
if the agent has acted. precisely in accordance with 
his orders, the person who gave such orders is guilty 
of the trespass; but if theagent has not so acted, he 
himself is guilty of the trespass. Enumeration of 
different examples (881-5). Cases in which neither 
of the two is guilty of trespass and instances in 
which both trespass ($ 4). 

In the Tosefta, Me‘ilah is the seventh treatise and 
has but three chapters. These, however, contain 

allthatis in the six chapters of the 

In the  Mishnah, with a few omissions and 
Tosefta and amplifications. 

Gemara. The Gemara to this treatise is de- 

voted almost exclusively to elucida- 
tions of the mishnayot, there being only one hag- 
gadah in the treatise, bearing on the story of BEN 
TEMALION. 
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There is no gemara of the Jerusalem Talmud to 
this treatise, nor in fact to any treatise of the order 
Kodashim (comp. Buber, “Die Angebliche Existenz 
eines Jerusal. Talmud zur Ordnung Kodaschim," 
in Berliner's “ Magazin,” 1878, pp. 100-105). 

S. S J. Z. L. 


MEINEK, MOSES SÄKEL (called also Mo- 
ses Isaac ben Baruch of Redwitz): German 
scholar and editor; lived at Offenbach at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. He published in 
1715, under his own name, Naphtali Pappenheim’s 
“ Teutsche Apothek,” and in 1717 a riddle in Judexo- 
German verse composed by an anonymous author. 
This riddle was reproduced, with a German tran- 
scription, by Schudt in his “ Jüdische Merck würdig- 
keiten ” (iv., continuation iii. 108-109), Schudt refer- 
ring to Meinek as a printer. In 1792 Meinek edited 
the anonymous *Siyyumah ha-Parashiyyot meha- 
Torah," a guide for the reader of the Law. Не 
was probably himself the author. 






os. 8632, 3976, and 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl 
s iv., No. 1547c; 


col. 1944; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, No. 157 

Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 419. 

J. M. SEL. 

MEÏR (MEÏR BAʻAL HA-NES = “Meïr the 
miracle-worker"): Tanna of the second century 
(fourth generation); born in Asia Minor. The ori- 
giu of this remarkable scholar, one of tlie most stri- 
king figures of his age, is wrapped in obscurity, Ac- 
cording to a haggadah, he was a descendant of Nero, 
who, says a Jewish legend, escaped death at the 
time of his deposition and became subsequently a 
convert to Judaism (Git. 56а). The mystery of Meir's 
origin extends to his name, for according to the Tal- 
mud the name “ Meir” (=“ one who enlightens ”) was 
given to him because he instructed the wise in the 
Law (Ег. 18b); as to his original name, the Baby- 
lonjan Talmud (/.c.) gives it as “ Me'asha," but the 
Jerusalem Talmud seems not to know it, Sometimes 
he is called * Nehorai," the Aramaic equivalent of 
"Meir" Meir began to study very early in life. 
At first he entered the school of Akiba, but, finding 
himself not sufliciently prepared to grasp the lec- 
tures of that great master, he went to the school of 
Ishmael, where he acquired an extensive knowledge 
ofthe Law. Не then returned to Akiba, who, rec- 
ognizing his dialectical powers, ordained him over 

the heads of his other disciples (Ег. 

Ordained 1c). This ordination, which was con- 
in Youth. sidered invalid on account of Meir’s 

youth, was confirmed by Judah ben 
Baba (Sanh. 14а; see Rashi «d loe.). 

Unlike his master Akiba, Meir seems to have kept 
aloof from the revolutionary movement of Bar Kok- 
ba. Nevertheless he suffered greatly from its con- 
sequences, His father-in-law, Hananiah ben Tera- 
dion, fell a martyr to the Hadrianic persecutions, and 
his sister-in-law was taken to Rome and sold to a 
keeper of a house of ill fame. A tale of her rescue 
by Meir, though embellished with legend, may have 
a foundation in fact. Urged by his wife to attempt 
the rescue of her sister, who, she asserted, would 
rather forfeit her life than her virtue, Meir journeyed 
to Rome. Attired as a wealthy Roman, he went to 
the house to which she had been taken, and asked to 
see her. “She is very beautiful,” said the keeper, 





“but no man has as yet gained her favor.” Over. 
joyed, Meir offered him a large sum of money to 
permit her to be carried off. The keeper hesitated, 
fearing that it might cost himhishead. “ Fear not,” 
said the rabbi; “when danger threatens thee say, 
‘Meir’s God, help me!’” Still the man hesitated, 
To convince him of the efficacy of his advice, Meir 
approached a number of savage watch-dogs at the 
gate and by a mystic word made them cringe at his 
feet. llis fears allayed, the keeper yielded (‘Ab. 
Zarah 18a; Eccl. R. vii. 12). 

During the Hadrianie persecutions Meir lived 
abroad, but he returned to Judea after the repeal of 

theoppressive edicts, and took a promi- 
At Usha. nent part in the reestablishment of the 
Sanhedrin in the city of Usha. Short- 
ly afterward Simeon ben Gamaliel II. was elected 
patriarch, and Meir was raised to the dignity of ha- 
kam, in which office he was charged with the duty 
of preparing the subjects to be discussed in the San- 
hedrin. To his activity and influence was due the 
adoption of the laws known as the “Institutions of 
Usha.” To his duties in connection with the San- 
hedrin Meir added the establishment of academies 
of his own in Bethsan, Ammaus near Tiberias, ete., 
where he successively lived and lectured. A won- 
derful feat of memory displayed by him on one of 
his travels is mentioned in the Talmud. On the 
eve of the Feast of Purim, Mcir found himself in a 
small Jewish community where no copy of the Book 
of Esther could be found; he thereupon wrote out 
the book from memory without a mistake (Tosef., 
Megillah, ii.). 

Meir infused new life into the development of the 
Halakah. He introduced the rule of testing the va- 
lidity of a halakah on rational grounds. The dia- 
lectical power displayed by him in halakic discus- 





Synagogue at the Alleged Tomb of Rabbi Meir at Tiberias. 
(From a photograph.) 


sion was so great that most of his hearers followed 
him with difficulty. “He was able,” says the Tal- 
mud, “to give a hundred and fifty reasons to prove 
a thing legally clean, and as many more reasons to 
prove it unclean” (‘Er, 18b). This excess of dialec- 
tics is given in the Talmud as the only reason why 
his halakot did not receive the force of law; the pros 
and cons offered by him were so nearly equal in 
strength that one never knew his real opinion on a 
subject. In the deduction of new halakot from the 
Biblical text Meir used with great caution the her- 
meneutic rules established by his teacher Ishmacl, 
regarding them as unreliable: and he rejected Aki- 
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ba’s method of deducing a new halakah from a 
scemingly superfluous particle in the Scriptural text 
(Sotah 17a; Sifre, Balak, 181) Meir’s greatest 
merit in the field of the Halakah was that he con- 
tinued the labors of Akiba in arranging the rich ma- 
terial of the oral law according to subjects, thus 
paving the way for the compilation of the Mishnah 
by Judah ha-Nasi. 

Meir's haggadot won by far the greater popular- 
ity; in this direction he was among the foremost. 


INTERIOR OF THE ALLEGED TOMB OF RABBI MEÏR AT TIBERIAS. 


place with Ше traditional sayings of the Fathers are 
these: “Have little business, and be busied in the 
Torah”; “Be lowly in spirit to every man”; “ If 
thou idlest from the Torah, thou wilt have many 
idlers against thee”; “If thou laborest in the Torah, 
He hath much to give unto thee" (Ab. iv. 14). 
Other maxims of his, on study and the fear of the 
Lord, have been transmitted by Johanan: "Learn 
the ways of the Lord with thy whole heart and with 
thy whole soul”; * Watch at the gates of the Law”; 





(From photograph by Elkan N. Adler, London.) 
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“Keep the Law in thy heart”; “Let the fear of the 
Lord be always before thine eyes and keep thy 
tongue from evil words"; “Cleanse and make thy- 
self pure that thou mayest stand without sin before 
the Lord, and He will be with thee" (Ber. 17а). 

An instance of Meir's humility and love of peace 
is related in the.Midrash. Among his hearers was à 
woman who never missed a lecture of his. Once, 
the discourse being more prolonged than usual, the 
woman returned home late in the evening. This 
infuriated her husband, who turned her out-of-doors 
and swore that he would not take her in until she 
had spat in Meir'sface. Refusing to do this, she 
lived separated from her husband. When Meir was 
informed of the incident he went to the woman and, 
pretending to have a sore eye, requested her to 
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Spit in it to heal it (Lev. R., Deut. R.). Meïr was 
noted forhishatredofignorance. “ Це that gives his 
daughter to an ‘am ha-arez isas though 
Hatred of he put her before a lion " (Pes. 56a). 
Ignorance. “He who leaves an Чип ha-arez in 
his house asleep and returns to fiud 
him awake may be sure the house has been pol- 
luted” (Toh. Sa). Still he would rise before an old 
man, even if he werean ‘am ha-arez (Yer. Bik. 65c). 
Meir's experience of the world was wide and va- 
ried, and the Haggadah records several of bis social 
maxims: “ Love the friend who admonishes thee and 
hate the one who flatters thee; for the former leads 
thee to life and the future world, while the latter 
puts thee out of the world." “Conciliate not thy 
friend in the hour of his passion; console him not 
when his dead is laid out before him; question him 
not in the hour of his vow; and strive to see him 
not in the hour of his disgrace” (Ab. R. N. xxix.; 
comp. 7. xxxvi. and Ab. iv. 18, where these max- 
ims are given in the name of Simeon ben Eliezer). 
Meir was fond of discoursing upon traveling. 
“When thou art in Rome do as the Romans do” 
(Gen. R. xlviii.) “Travelers should go in threes, 
fora single traveler is likely to be murdered; two are 
likely to quarrel; but three will always make their 
way in peace” (Eccl. R. iv.). Meïr exalts work and 
recommends parents to instruct their children in a 
clean trade (Kid. 82a). “He who does not work on 
week-days will end by being compelled to work 
even on Sabbaths; for idleness leads to misery, and 
misery to crime; and once a prisoner, the idler will 
be forced to labor even on the Sabbath” (Ab. R. N. 
xxl) “It is not the trade followed but the merit 
of the workman which makes him rich or poor” 
(Kid. Le.). Those who run after richesare reproved 
by Meir in the following saying: *Man comes into 
the world with closed hands as though claiming 
ownership of everything; but he leaves it with 
hands open and limp, as ifto show that he takes 
nothing with him. Yet if man has sought the best 
course in life, his reward awaits him 
Maxims beyond the grave; there he finds the 
and Views. table set for a feast of joy that will 
last through eternity ” (Eccl. R. i). 
Meir's generosity and confidence in God are illus- 
trated by the following details of his private life 
given in the Midrash (Eccl. R. ii. 18). By success- 
fully following the calling of public scribe he earned 
three shekels a week. Of these two were spent on 
his household and one was given to poor fellow stu- 
dents. When asked why he did not save something 
for his children he answered, “If my children are 
good the Lord will provide for them, for it is said, 
‘Iwas young and I am old. yet Ihave never seen 
the righteous forsaken nor his seed demanding bread ’ 
[Ps. xxxvii. 25]. If my children are not good they 
deserve nothing, and it would be aiding the enemies 
of the Lord if I left them wealth." With all his 
piety, Meïr showed a spirit of great tolerance. He 
declared that a heathen who occupied himself with 


the Torah was as worthy of Judaism as a high 
priest. for it is said, * Ye shall therefore keep my 
Statutes . . . which if а man do, he shall live in 


them” (Lev. xviii. 5). He explained this to mean 
that eternal happiness was not the heritage of the 
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Jews exclusively (Sifra to Lev. L.c.). Thus Meir is 
said to have lived on friendly terms with heathen 
scholars, with whom he had religious controversies; 
he was especially intimate with the Greek philos- 
opher Euonymus of Gedara, to whom he paid a visit 
of eondolence on the death of the latter's parents 
(Gen. R. Ixv.; Lam. R., proem, 2). 

Meir's tolerance, however, is best shown by his 
attitude toward the apostate ELISHA BEN ABUYAM 
(Aher), his teacher. Of all Elisha's colleagues he 
alone, perhaps in the hope of reclaiming him for 
Judaism, continued to associate with him and discuss 
with him scientific subjects, not heeding the remon- 
strances of some pious rabbis who regarded this as- 
sociation with some suspicion. Moeir's attachment 
for Elisha was so great that on the death of the latter 
he is said to have spread his mantle over his friend's 
grave. Thereupon, according toa legend, a pillar 

of smoke arose from it, and Meir, 

Relations paraphrasing Ruth iii. 18, exclaimed, 

with Aher. “Rest here in the night; in the dawn 
of happiness the God of mercy will 

deliver thee; if not, I will be thy redeemer” (Hag. 
15b) The same haggadah adds that at the death of 
Meir smoke ceased to issue from Elisha’s grave. 
Notwithstanding his tolerance, Mcir’s treatment of 
the Samaritans was very severe; and he enacted 
several laws that were destined to widen the breach 
between them and the main body of Judaism (Hul. 


(65. The Midrash (Gen. R. xv.; Pesik. R. 23) re- 


ports several religious controversies between Meir 
and Samaritan scholars concerning creation, resur- 
rection, and similar subjects. 

The later part of Merr's life was saddened by 
many misfortunes. In one day he lost two promis- 
ing sons, who died suddenly on a Sabbath while he 
was at the house of study. A story is related ina 
midrash (quoted in Yalk., Prov. 964) of the fortitude 
shown on that occasion by Meir's learned wife, Br- 
RORTAH. Controlling her feelings, she withheld the 
knowledge of their death from her husband during 
the Sabbath in order that the day should not be pro- 
faned by weeping and lamentation, and on the con- 
clusion of the Sabbath sought to console her husband 
with a parable. Shortly after the death of his sons 
Meir lost his wife. According to à legend, she com- 
mitted suicide after having been dishonored by one 
of her husband's pupils (Rashi to ‘Ab. Zarah 18a). 

The last years of Meir's life were passed in Asia 
Minor. He was induced to leave Palestine because 
of the conflict that arose between him and the patri- 
arch. The origin of this conflict was the change in- 
troduced by Simeon in the ceremoniaLof the Sanhe- 
| drin. Custom requiréf@ its members 
to rise when the presidéht, the judge, 
or the reader entered? the academy. 
Simeon, having an exaggerated idea 
of his dignity, issued аро 
assembly should rise as a body o 
trance, while on the entrance off 
first row, and on that of the real 


row, should rise. Meir and Na 
justly offended at this new arran; 
mined to show Simeon’s unfitness 109 ce by 


puzzling him w ifficult halakic questions which 
he would be un hswer. Informed of this con- 
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spiracy, Simeon expelled them from the Sanhedrin, 
put he could not prevent them from writing difficult 
questions and distributing then among its mem- 
bers. Compelled to readmit both Nathan and Meir. 
he contrived that their names should not be recorded 
in the ordinances enacted by him. Nathan sub- 
mitted, but Meir continued to embarrass the pa- 
triarch by addressing to him difficult questions. 
When, at last, the patriarch threatened excommuni- 
“ition, heanswered, “ I do not care for your sentence 
unless you can prove to me on whom, on what 
grounds, and under what conditions excommuni- 
cation may be imposed,” and left the Sanhedrin (Yer. 
M. K. iii. 81а). 

Meïr died somewhereiu Asia Minor. “Bury me." 
said he to his pupils, “by the shore, that the sea 
which washes the land of my fathers may touch also 
my bones" (Yer. Kil., end). Though during life 
Meir had many adversaries, after his death the trib- 
ute paid to his virtue and greatness was universal. 
* Це opened the eyes even of the wise in the Law” 
is said of him in the Talmud (Er. 18b) An amora 
gaid: “The Creator of the world knows that Meir 
had not his equal in his time? (éb.). R. Jose, in 
pronouncing Meir's funeral sermon at Sepphoris 
said: “Ie was a great man and a saint, and was 
humble withal” (Yer. Ber. ii. 56b). Of all the Tan- 
naim, Meir's name is most widely known among the 
people. In the house of every pious Jew there is a 
money-box hung on the wall in which the inmates 
deposit their alins for the poor of Palestine; this box 
is called * Meir Ba‘al ha-Nes Pushke.” 
BranioGRaPny: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, vol. і Blumen- 

thal. Rabbi Meir, Leben unt Wirken, Frankfort-on-the- 

Main, 1888; Revson, Toledot Rabhi Meir, Warsaw, 1889: 

Meir Bat Ayin, Tunis. 1899; Landsberg, in J Ta-Zofeh, i. ST : 

Grütz, Gesch, iv. 430; Weiss, Dor, ii. 132; Bacher. Ag. Tan. 


ii. 2 et seq.; Braunschweiger, Die Lehrer der Mishnah, pp. 
186 et Seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1903. i 
. Bn. 


J. 

MEÏR (MAESTRO BENDIG) OF ARLES. 
See Bennie, MEÏR. 

MEÍR BEN BARUCH HA-LEVI: Rabbi at 
Vienna from 1360 to 1390; а native of Fulda (Isser- 
lcin, * Terumat ha-Deshon," No.81). His authority 
was acknowledged not only throughout Germany. 
but even by the Spanish rabbis (Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Responsa, No. 278). He acquired great celebrity 
through his introduction into Germany of the rab- 
binical system of ordination, Owing to persecu- 
tions, the number of competent rabbis had decreased, 
and persons unqualified were inducted into rabbin- 
ates. To prevent this Meir issued an order to the 
effect that no Talmudical student should officiate 
as rabbi unless he had been ordained and had ac- 
quired the title of 5 morenu” (Isaac b. Sheshet, l.c. 
Nos. 268-272). At first the order provoked the op- 
position of. many rabbis, who accused Meir of a de- 
sire to J ahut they afterward accepted it. Later 



















Meir uthority over the French rabbis, and 
sent tg MAIB. ABBA Mant with authority 
toa here. 
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left no work, it appears from 

nm who frequently mentions him in his 
* Minhagim," that he collaborated with hls content: 
poraries Abraham Klausnerand Shalom of Neustadt 
in the compilation of a work on ritual customs. 





Two “tehinnot” for the 10th of Адат and the 984 of 
Iyyar respectively are ascribed to Meir. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Berit Abraham, Preface, p. 6, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1860; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 10 et 
xeq., 36; Weiss, Dor, v. 169 et seq.; Wolf, Gesch. der Juden 
in Wien, p. 14. Vienna, 1876. 
в. M. SET. 
MEÍR CALW (CALVO; wbwp): Biblical com- 
mentator; the country and year of his birth are 
unknown. As he quotes Levi b. Gershon it may 
be assumed that he lived not earlier than the fifteenth 
century. Meir Calw was the author of a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch entitled “ Minhah Hadashah,” 
extracts from which were published by Heidenheim 
in one of his editions of the Pentateuch (Rödelheim, 
1818-21). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 339; Stein- 
sehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1695; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 140. 
D. M. SEL. 
MEIR OF CLISSON: French Talmudist of 
the first half of the thirteenth century. He is men- 
tioned in an extract from * Pa'neah Raza” (MS. Hal- 
berstam) on Gen. ii. 23 as a Bible commentator. 
Gross takes him to be identical with Meir ben Ba- 
ruch, who emigrated to Jerusalem in 1911 together 
with his brother the tosatist Joseph of Clisson and 
many other French rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in R. E. J. vi. 128; idem, Gallia Juda- 


ica. p. 596. 
8. 8. A. РЕ. 


MEÍR B. DAVID: Grammarian of the last 
third of the thirteenth century. He wrote, under the 
title “ Hassagat ha-Hassagah,” a criticism of Ibn Ja- 
nah’s “ Kitab al-Mustalhak.” Meir’s work is known, 
however, only through passages quoted by Profiat 
Duran (* Ma‘aseh Efod,” pp. 116, 178). Joseph ibn 
Kaspi, who knew Meir b. David personally, quotes, 
in his supercommentary on Ibn Ezra, an explanation 
which he heard from Meir's lips (see Dukes, “Nahal 
Kedumim,” p. 9. Meir is probably identical with 
the grammarian R. David, whose note on Job vii. 
4 is quoted by Abraham Bedersi in his work on 
synonyms, "Ilotam Toknit" (p. 189; comp. Intro- 
duction, p..X.). 

T. W. B. 

MEÏR BEN ELEAZAR (known also as Meïr 
Lombard [юлз®5, onand] ha-Darshan): French 
liturgical poet of the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote: (1) a series of poems to be recited 
on the seventh evening of Passover, some of which 
are arranged in alphabetical order; (2) a dirge be- 
ginning “ Ziyyon zefirat pe'er," giving at the end 
inan acrostic * Meïr Hazak ?; (3) an alphabetical in- 
troduction to the Targum of Ex. xiii. 21, a passage 
which is read on the seventh day of Passover. The 
last-named poem is composed of six strophes, of four 
verses each, beginning with “It hazuta we-dugma.” 
According to Landshuth (* *'Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” 
p. 159), Meir was the author of the dirge beginning 
* Ahbirah millin,” which is recited on the Ninth of 
Ab; but Zunz (*Literaturgesch." p. 860; Supple- 
ment, p. 88) ascribes it to Meir of Rothenburg 


(comp. čb. p. 469). 
i. M. SEL. 


MEIR BEN ELIAKIM: German liturgist; 
probably lived at Posen toward the end of the sev- 


Meir ben Elijah 
Meir of Rothenburg 
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enteenth century; author of “Meir Elohim” (n.p., 
n.d.). a collection of Biblical passages to be recited 
on entering the synagogue, and ethical directions 
for prayer. Meir says in this work that he wrote 
two “Menorot” containing collections of prayers, 
‘and Steinschneider thinks that the “Menorah” 
printed at Prague in 1696 may be one of them. 


IBIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1697. 
J. M. SEL. 


MEIR BEN ELIJAH OF NORWICH: Eng. 
lish poet; flourished about 1260 at Norwich. One 
long elegiac poem and fifteen smaller ones by him 
are found in a Vatican manuscript, from which they 
were published by A. Berliner (London, 1887). It 
is possible that Meïr was a son of Elias Levesque 
(Jacobs and Wolf, * Bibl. Anglo-Jud." No. 102; A. 
Berliner, in *Iebrüische Poesien von Meir ben 
Eliah aus Norwich," Introduction). J. 


MEIR (MOSES MEÍR) B. EPHRAIM OF 
PADUA: Scribe and printer at Mantua; died in 
Nov., 1583. After practising various professions he 
settled in Mantua as a scribe. He was well versed 
in Talmud, and was a friend of Moses Provencal. 
There were forty-three of his scrolls among the 
Italian communities, the first being completed Oct. 
28, 1541; the last was begun April 5, 1582. His 
Standard scroll, which served as a model for his 
other work, was used by the community of Mantua, 
where it is still preserved. It contains a long colo- 
phon, in which all who gave him commissions and 
the dates of the completion of his scrolls are men- 
tioned. Fora time he wrote tefillin also. His method 
of writing gave rise toa learned controversy among 
the Italian rabbis, which was finally decided in his 
favor by R. Meir KATZENELLENBOGEN. He was 
the author of a treatise on the * Taggin," and was 
likewise active as a teacher of the Bible, his system 
of instruction being praised by Abraham Portaleone. 
In 1556 he founded a printing establishment at 
Mantua, which was continued after his death, doing 
good service at a time when the Inquisition was 
active and Hebrew books were interdicted. He pub- 
lished, among other works, the first edition of the 
Zohar (1558-60), the Mishnah, the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Dei Rossi’s * Me'or ‘Enayim,” the * Mishneh Torah,” 
and the Talmudic treatises, all these being issued in 
handy volumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 252 et seq.; Mortara, Indice, 
p. 46; and especially D. Kaufmann, in J. Q. R. xi. 266 et seq.; 
R. E. J. xxxii. 130 et seq. 

J. I. E. 

MEIR B. GEDALIAH OF LUBLIN. See 
LUBLIN, Main n. GEDALIAN. 

MEIR BEN ISAAC OF ORLEANS: French 
liturgical poet and, possibly, Biblical commentator 
of the end of the cleventh century. Meir and his 
son Eleazar are quoted in the commentary to I 
Chron. (xxix. 11) wrongly ascribed to Rashi. He 
composed several piyyutim, the best known of 
which are “Torah ha-Temimah” (a supplication in- 
terspersed with many Aramaic and Talmudic words 
and having the general rime in r5, and in which he 
expresses his horror of apostasy) and “ Almanot 
Hayyot,” a selihah for Yom Kippur. Both piyyutim 
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taining the name “Eleazar.” The second piyyut 
was translated into German by Zunz (* S. P." p. 184), 
There is a sclihah beginning “Mi yodea‘ yashub," 
referring to a massacre of 3,000 Jews by the Cru- 
saders, which, though it is signed Мп prm aa wb 
and is an acrostic containing the name * Eleazar,” is 
supposed by Zunz to have been composed a century 
later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 33; Landshuth, 
‘Ammude ha-' Abodah, р. 167; Zunz, Literaturgesch. р. 251. 
J. M. SEL. 
MEIR B. ISAAC OF TRINQUETAILLE: 

French scholar of the twelfth century; a member of 

the family of Menahem Meiri of Perpignan. He 

was a native of Carcassonne, whence his father took 
him to Provence, where he soon became one of 
the most distinguished pupils of Abraham David 

(RaBaD) of Posquiéres. After settling at Trinque- 

taille, a suburb of Arles, he composed the following 

two works: “Sefer ha-‘Ezer,” a defense of Alfasi 
against the attacks of Zerahiah b. Isaac ha-Levi 

Gerondi; *Hibbur ha-Mukzeh,” a treatise cnumer- 

ating all the things that may not be touched on Sab- 

baths and feast-days. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 246; Isaac de Lat- 
tes, Sha‘are Ziyyon, p. 72; Meiri, Introduction to the Bet 
ha-Behirah, р. 170; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Fran- 
çais, p. 515. 

J 8. К. 


MEIR IBN JAIR: Italian (?) Talmudist and 
grammarian of the sixteenth century. His family 
name seems to have been * Meiri"; for he is always 
mentioned under the name of “Meir le-Bet Meir” 
(= “Meir of the house of Meir”). He is called * Ibn 
Jair” because N° r is written after his name in the 
manuscript sources; it may, however, be an 
equivalent of “Meir” ог may mean “May his light 
continue.” Meir was the author of: “Yair Na- 
tib,” or, according to Nepi-Ghirondi (“Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael,” р. 255), * Meïr Natib ” (Sabbionetta, 
1553), a treatise on the law concerning the slaugh- 
tering of animals, frequently quoted by Hayyim 
Benveniste in his * Keneset ha-Gedolah”; a trea- 
tise on the eight conjugations: in Hebrew grammar, 
under the title “Simane kol Shemonah Binyanim” 
(20. 1554), a work which was afterward revised by the 
author and published under the title of “Dikduk” 
(ib. 1597). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. Yair Na- 

tib; Steinsehneider, Cat. Boul. col. 1706. 

G. M. Seu. 

MEÍR BEN JOSEPH BEN MERWAN 
HA-LEVI: French scholar; flourished at Nar- 
bonne in the twelfth century; brotherof the nasi R. 
Moses ben Joseph ben Merwan, and pupil of Isaac 
ben Merwan, head of the Narbonne academy in the 
early part of the twelfth century. He was held in 
great respect and associated with Abraham ben 





ben Joseph is identical with Meïr ben?jaedb, who is 
mentioned, with the rabbinical scholars Todros hen 
Moses, Abraham ben Isaac, Moses ben Joseph Me- 
shullam ben Nathan, and Moses ben Todros, at the 
end of a rabbinical responsum dated at Narbonne in 
the middle of the twelfth century. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ben David, Sefer ha-Kabhalah; 
Ahimaaz Chronicle, p. 84; Temim Detim, p. 122; Kol Bo, 
No. 120; Benjamin Auerbach, Introduction to the Sefer ha- 
Eshkol, p. viii. 

в. 5. К. 

MEÍR KADOSH (MEIR BEN JEHIEL 
BRODA): Moravian Talmudist; born at Ungarisch- 
Brod in 1598. He is known for his “Megillat R. 
Meir” (Cracow, 1632), in which he narrates an ad- 
venture which happened to him when he was fifteen 
years old, and on account of which he acquired the 
epithet “Kadosh” (= “saint” or “martyr 7L Jn 
1608 he left his native town with eight other stu- 
dents in order to attend a yeshibah in Poland. On 
iho way he was kidnaped by the waywode of 
Auspitz, who kept him in prison for fifteen weeks, 
and endeavored to torture him into accepting Chris- 
tianity. Meir remained firm, and was finally ran- 
somed by the Jews of Cracow and placed in the 
yeshibah of Moses Meisels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1701-1702. 

D. M. SEL. 

MEIR HA-KOHEN: French scholar of the 
thirteenth century; born at Narbonne; died at To- 
ledo, Spain, whither he had emigrated in 1268 
(Israeli, ^ Yesod 'Olam," ii. 35, ed. Berlin, 1846). 
Meir occupied himself particularly with the study 
of the Masorah; and, according to Menahem Meiri 
(* Kiryat Sefer”), he was one of the five rabbis who, 
by comparing a great number of manuscripts, en- 
deavored to establish a correctly revised Pentateuch 
for France and Germany. 

Meir's identity has been frequently mistaken: 
Bartolocci (*Bibl Rab. Magna,” iv. 20) identifies 
him with the author of the “Haggahot Maimu- 
niyyot,” a German scholar of the end of the thir- 
teenth century; Zunz (*Literaturgesch." p. 983), 
confounding him with Moses ha-Kohen of Lunel, 
attributes to him the “Hassagot,” or strictures on 
Maimonides; while Carmoly (*IHa-Karmel," vil. 
58) identifies him with Meir Zarfati, the supposed 
author of a poem against the “Moreh,” beginning 
with the words “ Anshe minut? (comp. Steinschnei- 
der, * Hebr. Bibl.” xiii) It may be added that 5. 
Sachs (*Cat. of the Günzburg Library," p. 46) at- 
tributes to Meir ha-Kohen the “Sefer ha-Me’orot,” 
which in reality is the work of Meir b. Simeon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 422; Renan-Neu- 

bauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, pp. 731-733. 

G. M. Sgr. 

MEIR BEN LEVI: Austrian Talmudist and 
Biblical commentator of the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century; a native of Zolkiev. Under the 
title * Likkute Shoshannim ” (Jessnitz, 1722), he com- 
piled the comments and novellie of the Geonim on 
the Pentateuch and arranged them in the order of 
the weekly lessons. Meir afterward revised the 
work, and, having added thereto notes of his own. 
published it under the new title * Miksheh Zahab.” 
From the preface to the second edition (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, 1733), the first edition seems to have 
been printed at Zolkiev (n.d.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacoh, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 369; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1704. 

G. M. SEL. 

MEIR OF OSTROWO. See MARGOLIOTH, 
Meïr в. кві Нікѕси. 





MEIR OF ROTHENBURG (MEIR В. BA- 
RUCH; frequently called in brief 32305. n^mp 
or to pmm): German tosafist, codifier, and 
liturgical poet; born at Worms about 1215; died in 
the fortress of Ensisheim, Alsace, May 2 (April 27 
old style), 1298. He belonged to a family which was 
noted for its scholars; and ix his responsa he des- 
ignates about a dozen Talmudic authorities of his 
time as his relatives. The epitaph, still extant, of 
his father, who died (1975) at a very advanced age, 
praises the latter's extraordinary picty, eminent 
scholarship, brilliant gift of oratory, and great 
popularity. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
Meir received his earliest instruction from his father, 
though his first teacher proper was Isaac b. Moses 
of Vienna, under whom, as well as under Samuel b. 
Menahem, he studied at Würzburg. Meir studied 
at the French yeshibot also, his teachers there being 
Jehiel b. Joseph of Paris, Samuel b. Solomon of 
Falaise, and Samuel of Evreux. On his return to 
Germany he quickly gathered around bim a band of 
devoted pupils, including many married men, who 
left their families for a time in order to listen to so 
brilliant a teacher. 

It is difficult to determine Meir's actual official 
position among the German rabbis of his time. 
Modern historians maintain that he was chief rabbi 
of Germany, elected by the communities and con- 
firmed by Emperor Rudolph. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether at this time the office of chief rabbi 
existed in Germany; and even if it did, there is 
nothing to prove that Meir occupied it. The desig- 
nations “Chief” (Responsa, ed. Prague, No. 946), 
“Father of Rabbis,” etc., merely indicate that on 
account of his great scholarship he was everywhere 
recognized as the spiritual leader, whose decrees 
and institutions were considered as authoritative. 


| As far as is known, he officiated as rabbi in the fol- 


lowing communities: Kostnitz, Augsburg, Würz- 
burg, Rothenburg, Worms, Nuremberg, and Ma- 
yence. This order of enumeration is probably 
chronologieal; but nothing is known of Meir's terms 
of office in the different cities. As he is generally 
called Meir “of Rothenburg” (Rothenburg-on-the- 
Tauber), he probably stayed longest in that city. 
Meir was well-to-do, perhaps rich; for, according 
to his own account, he had in his house at Rothen- 
burg separate apartments for winter and summer, 
with an airy dining-room, and separate rooms for 

each of his pupils. 
Meir’s decisions in questions of taxation regulated 
the financial conditions of the Jewish communitics 
of Germany. Thus he decided that 


Official no member of a community should 
Activity. be permitted to negotiate with the 


authorities in matters of taxation, as 
this might be detrimental to the community (jb. 
No. 184. When Emperor Rudolph presented his 
son Albrecht in 1989 with Austria, Styria, and Ca- 
rinthia, the communities of those districts refused 
to pay their portion of the taxes to the federation 
of communities of the empire, on the ground that 
they now belonged to a different state. Meir de- 
cided that the refusal of the communities to con- 
tribute to the general tax fund could be justitied 
only if the emperor gave up those countries entirely 
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without claiming any part of their revenues (10. No. 
131). Another important decision of Meir's had 
reference to the ransom of Jews, who were fre- 
quently imprisoned at that time for the purpose of 
extorting money from them. He decided that the 
ransomed Jews must reimburse the community in 
every case; and that the latter, in case of need, 
was not only justified in taking, but was in duty 
bound to take, the property of the prisoners, even 
against their will, for ransom. He based his deci- 
sion on the ground that in such cases the ransom 
was not a private matter, but concerned the Jewish 
communities, and that the individual ought there- 
fore to be compelled to give up his property for his 
release, although he personally might prefer prison 
to poverty. 

Meir himself was soon to experience what life in 
prison meant. His seizure, imprisonment, and sad 
death lave made too deep an impression on the Jews 
to be a matter for doubt; moreover, contemporane- 
ous Christian writers confirm the chief incidents of 
the story. However, as some highly important 
points are not clear, it may be best to give here the 
following concise account: “R. Meir b. Baruch 
was about to go abroad with his wife, his daugh- 
ters, his sons-in-law, and all his family, and had 
proceeded as far as a city in the mountains of Lom- 
bardy, where he intended to stay until all his trav- 
eling companions had gathered about him, when sud- 
denly the wicked Bishop of Basel passed through 
the city on his journey from Rome, accompanied by 
a baptized Jew named Kneppe [Naap]. The lat- 
ter recognized Meïr and informed the bishop, who 
brought it about that the lord of that city, Count 
Meinhard of Görz, seized Meïr on the fourth of Tam- 
muz [= June 28]. 1286, and delivered him to Em- 
peror Rudolph, who cast him into prison” (marginal 
glosses to folio 85 of the * Minhagbuch ? of Worms, 
written in 1625, quoted by Lewysolin, “Sechzig 
Epitaphien," p. 36; comp. also S. Back, “R. Meir 
ben Baruch,” pp. 62 et seg.). Neither the object of 
his journey nor the actual reason for the imprison- 
ment is given in any source; but modern historians 

have attempted various explanations. 
Supposed The condition of the Jews of Germany 
Reasons for was such toward the end of the thir- 
Imprison- teenth century that they were not for 
ment. a moment sure of their lives and prop- 
erty. Murder, pillage, arson, and ex- 
tortion were of daily occurrence. Under these cir- 
cumstances many Jews emigrated; and Palestine 
especially attracted the fugitives from Germany, as 
in that country very favorable conditions obtained 
for the Jews during the reign of the Mongolian khan 
Argun and his Jewish minister Sa‘d al-Daulah. It 
is assumed that Meir was leading such a band of 
emigrants, and that he was imprisoned by the gov- 
ernment in order to puta stop to this movement, 
which, if continued, would have materially injured 
the imperial treasury. 

The account of à young contemporary of Meir, 
who was in very close relations with him, seems to 
indicate, however, that Meir had entirely different 
reasons for emigrating. He says that the emperor 
demanded a great sum of money from the Jews, 
which the latter would not or could not pay, and 
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that consequently their leader feared—and justly 
so, as the sequel showed—that the emperor would 
seize him asa hostage (“Zawwa’at R. Yehudah b. 
Asher,” ed. Schechter, in “Bet Talmud,” iv. 874). 
After his seizure Meir was probably first taken to 
Wasserburg (333301), a German locality that can 
not now be identified, and then transferred to the 
fortress of Ensisheim in the district of Colmar, Up- 
per Alsace. The Jewish communities of course did 
everything to secure the liberation of their greatest 
teacher; but the ransom demanded by the govern- 
ment—30,000 marks, according to one report —was 
such an exorbitant one that the negotiations dragged. 
A later authority, frequently well informed in mat- 
ters of history (Solomon Luria, “Yam shel Shelo- 
moh,” to Git. iv., No. 66), says that Меїг himself 
prevented any such high sum being paid for his lib- 
eration lest the government should repeat this ex- 
pedient of imprisoning important men for the pur- 
pose of extorting money. Не therefore remained in 
prison from June 28, 1986, until his death (1298). He 
bore his seven years of captivity heroically, In the 
beginning he was consoled by the hopeof a speedy re- 
lease; and later on he submitted in the thought that 
it was the will of God, whose ways are always just. 
Even in prison he was occupied solely with studying 
and teaching. Ile wrote, or revised, a large part of 
his works; and his responsa now took the place of 
oral instruction, 
Meir was a voluminous writer. His works include: 
(1) Tosafot to several Talmudic treatises. — Pas- 
sages ате quoted therefrom to Berakot, 
Literary  Shabbat, 'Erubin, Yoma, Gittin, Ne- 
Activity. darim, Baba Катта, Baba Mezi‘a, 
Baba Batra, Shebu'ot, Menahot, 
and Hullin. The tosafot to Yoma in the editions 
&re those of R. Meir, and are the only tosafot of his 
that have been printed. (2) Responsa, of which 
various parts have appeared (Cremona, 1587; 
Prague, 1608; Lemberg, 1860; Berlin, 1891). (8) 
* Hilkot Berakot," or “Seder Berakot,” regulations 
for the various formulas of blessings to be pro- 
nounced in performing certain actions. "The book 
is frequently cited in the works of Meir's pupils, 
and is probably identical with the * Birkot. MaHa- 
RaM,” issued in 1558in Rivadi Trento. (4) * Hilkot 
Shehitah," regulations for the ritual slaughtering and 
subsequent examination (* bedikah ") of animals, in 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 1171, 2275). 
(5) " Hilkot Abelut,” or * Hilkot Semahot,” on mourn- 
ing customs. This work, somewhat abbreviated, is 
included also in the * Mordekai? to Mo'ed Katan; 
but in all the passages where the author speaks in 
the first person, the third person has been substitu- 
ted, so that here Meir’s work appears everywhere 
in quotation. Judah b. Nathan ha-Levi edited and 
published this work under the title “Sefer Mahanch 
Lewiyyah," Leghorn, 1789. (6) * Halakot Pesukot,” 
decisions on various subjects, in manuscript at the 
Bodleian (Neubauer, б.с. No. 781, За). This library 
contains also various collections of Meir's decisions 
(Neubauer, £c, Index). (7) “Piske *Erubin," short 
summary of the Talmudic-rabbinical regulation of 
the ‘егар. (8) “Hiddushim,” novelle to various 
treatises of the Talmud. Azulai possessed а copy 
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of this work. (9) Minhagim of ritual ceremonies in 
the synagogue, in manuscript in the Vatican and 
Bodleian libraries. (10) Treatise on the marital du- 
tics of husband and wife, in manuscript in the Vati- 
can Library. (11) Commentary on the sixth order 
of the Mishnah, of which there have been published 
in Romm’s edition of the Talmud (Wilna, 1897) the 
commentaries to the treatises Nega‘im and Oholot, 
from an Oxford manuscript, and fragments of the 
rest from citations in Lippman Heller’s Mishnah 
commentary. (12) Masoretic notes, in manuscript 
inthe Vatican and Oxford libraries. It is not im- 
probable that Meir was the author also of the 
~ Likkute ha-Maimuni,” found in the Austrian manu- 
script of the “ Mordekai " (see MORDECAI B. HILLEL), 
and consisting of very brief extracts from Maimon- 
ides? “Yad,” with occasional decisions by other au- 
thors referring to the subject or short remarks by 
theanthor himself. Meir isnot, however, the author 
of the cabalistic-ethical works “Sefer Emunot" and 
* De'er Mayim Hayyim,” which are ascribed to him 
by some scholars. 

Meir was also a voluminous liturgical poet, nine- 
teen of his poems being included in the German 


Mahzor. On account of his great au- 
As Pay- thority as & Talmudist, his composi- 
yetan. tions were included even in the liturgy 


of the Day of Atonement and of the 
Ninth of Ab. Although Meir was a German, he 
modeled his poems upon those of Judah ha-Levi, 
without, however, equaling them. Still his piyyutim 
show great command of language, and to a certain 
extent true poetic inspiration also. The best-known 
among his poems is his dirge on the public burning 
of Hebrew books at Paris in 1244, composed in the 
strophic rime of Judah ha-Levi's * Zionide,” and ri- 
valing its model in warmth of imagination and depth 
of feeling, though much inferior to it in purity of 
language and in versification. Meir likewise wrote 
commentaries on earlier piyyutim, being probably 
encouraged to do so by his father, who himself wrote 
such comments (Zunz, “ Ritus," pp. 195, 199). 

The great authority which Meir enjoyed during 
his life increased rather than lessened after his death. 
Aside from Rashi and Rabbenu Gershon, he is the 
only one upon whom the honorary title * Me'or ha- 
Golah ? (= * Light of the Exile ") has been conferred. 
It would be difficult to overestimate his influence on 
the development of the religious life of the Jews of 
Germany. He is also one among the few Germans 
whose authority extended far beyond the limits of 
their own country, and that not only during their 
lives—even Solomon ben Abraham ADRET, the 
greatest Spanish Talmudist, consulted Meïr on diffi- 
cult questions—but also for generations afterward. 

Mcir’s renowned pupil, ASHER BEN 

His His- JemeL, introduced the teachings of 
torical Im- his master into Spain and Portugal. 

portance. The great influence which Meir ex- 

ercised upon the religious life of the 
Jews was chiefly personal, acting directly upon his 
pupils, who on their part endeavored to perpetuate 
the authority of their master. In addition to Asher 
ben Jehiel, especially noteworthy among Mcir’s pu- 
pils were Monpxcar B. MILLEL and MEÏR NA-KONEN, 
who were largely instrumental in establishing his 








authority through their widely circulated compendi- 
umsof the Law. Through the works of these pupils 
itis possible to form an opinion of Meir's importance, 
although most of his works, with the exception of the 
responsa, either have perished or remain unpub- 
lished, The tosafot to Yoma, of which, as has been 
said above, Meir is the author, show him to have 
been a most clear and logical thinker; and it is easy 
to see how his methods of Talmud study became the 
model for his pupil Asher b. Jehiel, who in his 
“ Halakot ” follows directly in his master's footsteps. 
These tosafot show also Meir's fine insight into 
methods and system, as evidenced by his frequent 
references to the composition and methods of the 
Mishnah (comp., е.7., Yoma 9a, catchword “ Shi- 
be‘at,”and 25. 73b, catchword “ Yom ha-Kippurim ”), 
Although Meir was well versed in the works of 
his predecessors and studied them in detail, he was 
very independent in his views and often combated 
with vigor those of the old authorities. Meir was 
the representative of uncompromising Talmudism, 
which looked upon the Talmud asthe norm and rule 
of life. For this reason he was opposed to mysti- 
cism, which had flourished in Germany from the 
time of Eleazar of Worms, as well as to the phil- 
osophic trend of the Spanish school. 
It is especially noteworthy that he 
showed a marked independence of the 
uperstition then prevailing in Ger- 
many among Jews as well as non-Jews. Thus he 
paid no regard to the “danger” of so-called pairs (see 
Zucor), i.e., of using or partaking of things in pairs 
(* Tashbez," No. 552); he trimmed his nails in the 
sequence of the fingers (ib. No. 560): and he advised 
that Jews might go bareheaded (ib. No. 549) He 
admitted that he knew nothing of eschatological 
secrets, of which the mystic books of his time were 
full (b. No. 247), and declared emphatically against 
indiscriminate emigration to Palestine. Only those 
should go there, he claimed, who could support 
themselves well, and would be able to lead a holy 
life in the Holy Land (b. Nos. 529-562). Where 
the Halakah, according to him, demanded onerous 
observance, this must be carried out: for he held 
that the Talmudic regulations must not become 
an object of derision, meaning thereby that they 
must be enforced by theauthorities, so as not to lose 
their significance (Responsa, ed. Cremona, No. 194). 
Next to the IHalakah, he assigned to religious prac- 
tises a great authority, and endeavored to put them. 
upon a firmer basis than their existing one. Meir is 
cited as an authority for many religious customs of 
the house and the synagogue, as his influence gave 
stability to usages which hitherto had been variable. 
In moralas well as ethical questions he inclined 
to the rigorous interpretation. The following sen- 
tence in one of his responsa is characteristic: * Cursed 
be the woman who has a husband and does not adorn 
herself; and cursed be the woman who has no hus- 
band and adorns herself ” (Responsa, ed. Prague, No. 
199) The question whether a lawyer could bring 
into court arguments which he was convinced were 
false, he answered as follows: “No Jew may become 
guilty of such an ignominious sin against truth and 
justice " (Responsa, ed. Cremona, No. 246). Meira 
importance lies in the fact, therefore, that he led the 
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German Jews away from the mysticism to which 
they were trending, and toward a rational, thorough 
study of the Talmud; also in that he endeavored to 
put their variable religious practises upon a firm 
basis, his principle being to decide religious ques- 
tions in conformity with the conclusions at which 
he had arrived by independent study of the Talmud 
(* Tashbez," No. 531). 

When Meir was imprisoned in Alsace, many of his 
relatives also went to that country, members of his 
family being found there for centuries (Neubauer, 
“ Та Famille de Meir de Rothenburg," in “R. E. J.” 
xii. 91-94). The Wert family of southern Germany 
claimed Meir as its ancestor; and there were also 
many Jews at Prague who designated themselves 
аз 323505 NAD nns. 
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Dor, v. 75-77; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 
452-461; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. Index; Wiener, 
Regesten ; idem, in Monatssehrift, xii. 168-172; Zunz, Li 
teraturgeseh. рр. 857 idem, N. P. pp. 310-312 (contains 
translations of some of Meir's piyyutim); idem, Z. С. Index. 


S. S. L. G. 











MEIR BEN SAMUEL (RaM): French tosa- 
fist; born about 1060 in Ramerupt; died after 1135. 
His father was an eminent scholar. Meïr received 
his education in the Talmudical schools of Lorraine, 
his principal teachers being Isaac ben Asher ha-Levi 
and Eleazar ben Isaac of Mayence (Pardes, ed, 
Constantinople, p. 33a; comp. Neubauer in * Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1887, p, 503), with whom he later car- 
ried on a correspondence (“ Or Zarua'," ii, T5b; “Sefer 
ha-‘Tttur,” ed. Lemberg, i. 52). 

Meir married. Rashi’s second daughter, Joche- 
bed, by whom he had three sons (Conforte, * Kore 
ha-Dorot," ed. Cassel, p. 14a), Samuel ben Meir 
(RaSIIBaM), Isaac ben Meir (RIBaM), and Jacob 
ben Meir (Rabbenu Tam), all of them well-known 
scholars. According to Gross, Meir had also a 
fourth son, Solomon. Samuel ben Simhah of Vitry 
father of the tosafist Isaac the Elder, was Meir's 
son-in-law. — Meir'sson Isaac, the often-quoted tosa- 
fist, died in the primeof life, leaving seven children 
(sec Rabbenu Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar,” ed. Vienna, 
No. 616, p. 72b; ed. Rosenthal, No. 41, p. 71). This 
loss distressed the father to such an extent that he 
felt indisposed to answer a halakic question ad- 
dressed to him by his friend Eleazar ben Nathan of 
Mayence (40). 

Meir attained a very great age, and is sometimes 
designated as “the old” (“ha-yashish ?; 7b.; “Sefer 
Seder ha-Kabbalah,” in Neubauer, “M. J. С.” p- 
184; Eliezer b. Nathan, p. 1483). From the fact 
that his grandson, Isaac ben Samuel, born about 
1120, speaks of religious customs which he found 
conspicuous in his grandfather’s house, and from 
other indications, it has been concluded that Meir 
was still alive in 1185. 

Meir was one of the founders of the school of 
tosafists in northern France. Not only his son and 








pupil Rabbenu Tam (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” ed. Vien- 

na, No. 252, p. 27a), but also the tosafot (Tos. Ket. 

1080; Tos. Kid. 15b, 592; Tos. Men. 100a) quote 

his ritual decisions. Tt was Meir ben Samuel who 

changed the text of the Kor, Nipnk formula (sce 

“Sefer ha-Yashar," ed. Vienna, No. 144, p. 17а). A 

running commentary on a whole passage of the 

Gemara (Men. 12a ef seg.), written by him and his 

son Samuel in the manner of Rashi's commentary, 

is printed at the end of the first chapter of Menahot. 

Meir composed also а selihah beginning “ Abo 

lefaneka,” which has been translated into German 

hy Zunz (*Synagogale Pocsie,? p. 183), but which 
has no considerable poetic value (idem, “Litera- 
turgesch.? p. 254; Landshuth, “‘Ammude ha-‘Abo- 

dah,? p. 103). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Wilna, i. 118, 
No. 11; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 68-144; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 
304, 542, 635; D. Rosin, Samuel ben Meir als Schrifterhklirer, 
in Jahresbericht des Jiidiseh-Theolugischen Seminars, pp. 
З et seq., Breslau, 1880; Weiss, Dor, iv. 330; idem, Sefer Lo- 
ledot Gedole Yisrael CToledot R. Va*akob ben Meir), p. 4, 
Vienna, 1883; Zunz, Z. G. p. 31; see also ISAAC BEN MEIR OF 
NARBONNE; JACOB BEN. MEIR ТАМ; and SAMUEL BEN MEIR. 
G. M. Sc. 
MEÍR В. SAMUEL OF SCZEBRSZYN: 

Hebrew author of the seventeenth century. In the 

disastrous years of 1648-49 he lived at Sczebrszyn, 

Russian Poland, an honored member of the commn- 

nity, whence he escaped, on its invasion by the Cos- 

sacks, to Cracow; there he published his “Zok ha- 

'Ittim ” (1650), an account, in Hebrew verse, of Jew- 

ish persecution during the Cossack uprising. This 

book was afterward published by Joshua b. David 
of Lemberg under his own name; Steinschneider 
was the first to discover this plagiarism. Meïr 
wrote also * Mizmor Shir,” a Sabbath hymn, in Ara- 
maic and Judwo-German (Venice, 1639). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gurland, Le-Korot. ha-Gezerot, iv. 8; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 63241; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 345. 


WR. А. 8. ҮҮ. 


МЕЇВ BEN SIMEON OF NARBONNE: 
Talmudist aud controversialist ; lived at Narbonne in 
the second half of the thirteenth century. He was 
a disciple of Nathan ben Meir of Trinquetaille, and 
а contemporary of Nahmanides, with whom he main- 
tained a scientific correspondence. Meir enjoyed a 
high reputation asa commentator. Asher ben David 
invokes his authority in his (Asher's) commentary 
on the thirteen attributes (л) "9); and the anony- 
mous commentator on the Targum Onkelos highly 
praises Meïr in his * Patshegen.” 

Meir was the author of a controversial work en- 
titled * Milbemet Mizwai” (Parma MSS. No. 9749). 
It is divided into five parts: (1) an account of a 
religious disputation held in 1245 before the bishop 
En Guillem de la Broa and in the presence of the 
Jewish notables of Narbonne and Capestang; (2) 
controversies with Christian ecclesiastics; (8) con- 
versations of an apologetic nature, and explanations 
of Biblical passages concerning the Messiah and 
of Talmudical haggadot interpreted by Christians 
in favor of their belief; (4) commentary on the 
“Shema‘” and on the thirteen attributes of God; 
and (5) letter on the “Sefer ha-Bahir,” which work 
Mcir declares to be a forgery. 

Another work by Meir, entitled * Meshib Nefesh,” 
defending the first chapter of Maimonides’ “ Yad ha- 
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Hazakah” against the attacks of an anonymous 
writer, ig also extant in manuscript (MS. Ginzburg, 
No. 572, 10). 

According to Neubauer (“ Isr. Letterbode,” iii. 57), 
Meïr is identical with the Meir ben Simeon men- 
tioned in a Talmudical compilation (Neubauer, 
* Cat, Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1558, 2, § 665) and in 
other works, where he is sometimes called “Ha- 
Me'ili.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneidera Hebr. Bibl. xvi. 44, 67 ; Neu- 
pauer, in Archives des Missions, 9d series, i. 556; Lubetzki, 
Introduction to Sefer Hashlamah; Gross, in Monats- 
schrift, 1874, p. 571; idem, Gallia Judaica, pp. 423-425; Re- 
nan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 558 et seq. 

S. S. 1. Bn. 

MEIR B. SOLOMON B. DAVID: Gramma- 
rian of the end of the thirteenth century. He wrote 
ashort but interesting grammatical work, which is 
extant only їп а manuscript formerly in the posses- 
sion of Halberstam, but now in the Montefiore 
Library (No. 410, 8; see “К. E. J.” xiv. 788). In 
the preface he states that the author of the Hebrew 
grammar entitled “Petah Debarai” was his grand- 
father. Purposing to summarize some of the ele- 
ments of Hebrew grammar, Meir discusses, in seven 
chapters, transitive and intransitive verbs, the mean- 
ing of the “hif‘il,” the * pi‘el,” and the other derived 
stems, and the pronominal suffixes of the verbs. 
As he says in the preface, he intended thereby to 
prepare for his own use an aid to study, and to con- 
sider problems which had not been treated in the 
work of his grandfather, referred to above. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, in R. E. J. x. 140 et seq. 

T. W. B. 

MEIR BEN TODROS. бес ABULAFIA. 

MEIRI, MENAHEM BEN SOLOMON: 
Provencal ‘Talmudist and commentator; born at 
Perpignan in 1249; died Шеге in 1806; his Provençal 
name was Don Vidal Solomon. He wasa disci- 
ple of Reuben ben Hayyim of Narbonne. Me’iri is 
regarded as one of the most brilliant commentators 
of the Middle Ages. His works are clear and con- 
cise and bear tlie stamp of a scientific and logical 
mind. Me’iri was the author of many works, most 
of which are still extant. "These are: a treatise on 
penitence entitled * Hibbur ha-Teshubah,” or " Me- 
shibat Nefesh," still extant in manuscript (MS. de 
Rossi, No. 1818); “ Bet ha-Behirah,” containing com- 
mentaries on most of the books of the Talmud, sev- 
eral of which were published, namely, those on 
Megillah (Amsterdam, 1769), Yobamot (Salonica, 
1794), Shabbat (Leghorn, 1794), Nedarim, Nazir, 
and Sotah (20. 1795), Yoma (čb. 1760), Abot (with 
Me'iri's historical and literary introduction and a 
short biography of the author by G. Stern; Vienna, 
1854); “Kiryat Sefer,” a Masoretic work on the 
method of writing scrolls of the Law, in two parts 
(Smyrna, 1863-81); commentaries on the Bible, of 
which only those on Proverbs and the Psalms are 
extant (ihe former was published at Leiria, 1492; 
the latter is in manuscript; Neubauer, * Cat, Bodl.” 
р. 69). Azulai mentions three other works by Me'iri 
which are no longer in existence: *Bet Yad," on 
the obligation of washing the hands before meals 
and in the morning; “Magen Abot”; and “Ohel 
Mo‘ed.” In the commentary on Sanhedrin, Me'iri 
quotes another work of his entitled “Ketab Dat,” 








which, judging from the title, must have been a 
catechism. 

Me’iri was too much of a philosopher himself to 
interdict the study of philosophy. Thus, when so- 
licited by Abba Mari to give his adhesion to the ex- 
communication Jaunched against the secular sciences, 
Me'iri wrote him a letter in which he emphatically 
defended science, the only concession he made being 
to forbid the study of secular sciences by any one be- 
fore he has thoroughly studied the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, ii. 48: Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, i. 128: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1781; 
Shorr, in Ozar Nehmad. ii. 99; Stern, Bet ha-Behirah, In- 
troduction; Geiger, in He-Haluz, ii. 14; Carmoly, in Orient, 
1.704; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 528 et 
seq.; Grëtz, Gesch. vii. 256 et seq; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
pp. 461-462. 

8. 8. I. Bn. 
MEISACH, JOSHUA: Russian Hebrew au- 

thor; born at Sadi, government of Kovno, 1848. 

Meisach has written and edited over one hundred 

works in Yiddish and Hebrew. Не began his liter- 

ary career in 1861 with the weekly “Ha-Karmel,” 
since which year he has contributed toa great num- 
berof Hebrew and Yiddish periodicals, has edited 
the magazine “Gan Perahim” (i.-iii., Wilna- War- 
saw, 1881-93), and has written various novels, 
essays, etc. Among these are the following: 

* Ha-Emunah we-Haskalah,” essays (Wilna, 1874); 

“Miktabim mi-Sar shel Yam,” essays (Warsaw, 

1885-89); “Tefah Megullah,” criticisms (čb. 1886); 

“Bamat Yizhak,” on the theater (/b. 1889); “Ozar 

Hadash,” anecdotes and narratives from the Talmud 

and the Midrash, alphabetically arranged (Wilna, 

1898) Meisach now (1904) resides at Warsaw. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, p. 68, Warsaw, 1888; Lippe, 
Asaf ha-Mazkir he-Hadash, p. 262; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. p. 225; Ha-Yehudi, 1904, No. 46. 

H. R. А. 8. W. 

MEISEL: Dohemian family which became fa- 
mous chiefly through Mordecai Marcus b. Samuel 
Meisel, “primate” of Prague. The family seems 
to have come originally from Cracow, to whose 
community Mordecai Meisel bequeathed large sums 
for charitable purposes; and there, toward the end 
of the sixteenth century, the printer Menahem 
Nahum b. Moses Meisel flourished. As early as 
1477, however, the name of “Meisel” is mentioned in 
documents relating to Prague (Lieben, “Gal ‘Ed,” 
p. 15). 

Frummet Meisel: Second wife of Mordecai 
Meisel; died Shebat 23, 1625. She contributed with 
her husband to the building of the Meisel syna- 
gogue, and some of the gifts which they presented 
on the occasion of its dedication (see Mordecai Mar- 
cus METSEL) are still exhibited on the anniversary 
of her death. On her tombstone she is described 
asa woman distinguished for piety and morality. 
It is furthermore stated that every synagogue of 
Prague possessed votive offerings of hers, the most 
noteworthy gift being a golden cup weighing 100 
crowns; that she supported scholars liberally ; and 
that she was hospitable and very philanthropic. 
David Gans likewise praised her noble character and 
her fidelity to her husband. Itseemsstrange, then, to 
readin ће“ ‘Emek ha-Baka” (ed. Wiener, р. 141), that 
she objected so strongly to the last willand testament 


| of Mordecai Meisel that he divorced her while he 
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lay dying. Although this statement has been often 

questioned, there must be some truth in it, for on 

her gravestone she is designated as the daughter of 
the famous clder Isaac Rofe (Lékarz), not as Meisel’s 
wife. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Foges, -Altertitmer der Prager. Josefstadt, 
Prague, 1882; Lieben. Gal ‘Hd, ib. 1856 ; A. Kisch, Das Tes- 
tament Mardochai Meysels, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893. 
n. A. Kr. 


Judah Löb ben Simhah Bonim Meisel: 
Printer and author at Cracow in the seventeenth 
century. Meisel reopened, in 1668, the printing es- 
tablishment of 
his father-in- 
law, Nahum 
Meisel, and con- 
tinued it until 
1670. The first 
work printed by 
him was Jacob 
Weil's “ Shehi- 
tot u-Bedikor"; 
the last one, the 
Eben ha-'Ezer 
and Hoshen ha- 
Mishpat of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. 
Meisel was the 
author of a 
work entitled 
"Ta'ame ha- 
Massoret,” a 
commentary on 
the Masorah, at 
the end of which 
there are some 
novell on the 
Talmud (Am- 
sterdam, 1728). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Steinschneider, 

Cat. Bodl. cols. 

1878, 2986; M. 

Zunz, “Ir ha-Ze- 


аск, Supplement, 
p. 34, note. 


J. М, Sen. 


Mordecai 
Marcus Meisel 
(Miška Marek 
in Bohemian 
documents): 
Philanthro- 
pist and com- 
munal leader at 
Prague; son of 
Samuel Meisel; 
born at Prague 
1528; died there March 18, 1601. The persecution 
of the Jews of Prague by the fanatical Ferdinand 
I. occurred while Mordecai was a youth. In 1542 
and 1561 his family, with the other Jewish inhab- 
itants, was forced to leave the city, though only 
for atime. The source of the great wealth which 
subsequently enabled him to become the benefactor 
of his corcligionists and to aid the Austrian im- 
perial house, especially during the Turkish wars, 











is unknown. lle is mentioned in documents for 
the first time in 1569, as having business relations 
with the communal director Isaac Rofe (Lékarz), 
subsequently his father-in-law. His first wife, 
Eva, who died before 1580, built with him the 
Jewish town-hall at Prague, which is still stand- 
ing, as well as the neighboring lIohe Synagoge, 
where the Jewish court sat. With his second wife, 
Frummet, he built (1590-92) the Meisel synagogue, 
which was much admired by the Jews of the time, 
being, next to the Altneusynagoge, the metropolitan 


| synagogue of the city; it still bears’ his name. 


The costly gold- 
en and silver 
vessels with 
which heand his 
wife furnished 
this building 
cither were lost 
during the law- 
suit over his 
estate or were 
burned during 
the conflagra- 
tions in the ghet- 
“to in 1689 (June 
21) and 1754 
(May 16). The 
only gifts dedi- 
cated by Meisel 
and his wife to 
this synagogue 
that have been 
preserved are a 
curtain (*paro- 
ket") embroid- 
етей with hun- 
dreds of pearls, 
a similarly 
adorned wrap- 
per for the scroll 
of the Law, and 
a magnificent 
bronze orna- 
ment for the al- 
memar. Jacob 
Segre, rabbi of 
Casale - Monfer- 
rato, celebrated 
the dedication of 
the synagogue 
in a poem which 
is still extant, 
and his contem- 


Tombstone of Mordecai Meisel at Prague. porary David 
(From Jerabék, “Der Alte Prager Judenfriedhof.”) 


Gans, the chron- 
icler of Prague, 
has described in his “Zemah Dawid” the enthusi- 
asm with which the Jewish population received the 
gift. 

Meisel enlarged the old Jewish cemetery of 
Prague by purchasing adjoining uncultivated land, 
on which he erected a house for washing the dead, 
a mikweh, a bet ha-midrash, a Kraus, and a hospi- 
tal (still in existence). He spent much money also 
in ransoming Jewish prisoners; paved the ghetto of 
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Prague, which had been much enlarged at that time; 
often provided clothing, of a uniform pattern, for 
all the poor of his community; presented large 
dowries every year at Hanukkah to two poor brides 

chosen by lot; lent large sums with- 

His Bene- out interest to needy merchants; and 
faetions. provided for the widows and orphans 

of the community. He presented 

costly synagogal vessels and adornments to other 
communities, including those of Cracow, Posen, 
and Jerusalem. He presented and loaned altogether 
the sum of 20,060 thalers to the community of Posen 
when it was burned out June 11, 1590; gave gener- 
ously to Christian philanthropies, contributing a 
considerable amount toward the completion of the 
Church of the Savior; and repeatedly lent large 
sums to the empress as well as to the emperor, being 
rewarded with considerable privileges, many of 
which affected the Meisel synagogue. This syna- 
gogue had a standard with an escutcheon; it might 
not be entered by any officer of the law; it was 
exempt from taxation for all time. Although 
Meisel had no children, the emperor granted him 
the right to dispose of his estate; but after his 
death the heirs were involved in difficulties as а re- 
sult of this privilege. He had the right also to 
mint shekels for ritual purposes (* pidyon ha-ben ” 
and “mahazit ha-shekel”), and one of these coins, 
dated 1584, is still in existence. 

Meisel's last will and testament, which he drew 
up in the presence of Chief Rabbi Low (JUDAH 
Low n. BEZALEEL), the communal director Joachim 
Brandeis, and Meir Epstein, leaving his estate to his 
two nephews, Samucl the Elder and Samuel the 
Younger, is still extant in manuscript. He was 
interred with the highest honors. Immediately after 
his burial the Bohemian treasury, at the instance of 
the emperor, confiscated his estate, consisting of 
516,250 gulden in money together with many houses. 
Whatever was found was carried off; one of the 
chief heirs was tortured into revealing the hiding- 
place of what had been concealed, which also was 
claimed. Meisel's wealth and philanthropy have 
become proverbial among the Jews, and many anec- 
dotes are connected with his name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lieben, Gal ‘id; Foges, Altertümer der 
Prayer Josefstadt; Hock-Kaufmaun, Die Familien Prags, 
Presburg, 1892; A. Kisch, Das Testament Mardochat 
Meyscls ; idem, Das Meiselbanner in Prag, Prague, 1901. 
D. A. Kr. 
Moses b. Mordecai Meisel: Russian scholar 

and communal worker; born in Wilna about 1760; 

died in Ilebron, Palestine, after 1888. He was 

shammash of the community in his native town and 
was in his younger days one of the followers of 

Elijah Gaon. Later he joined the Hasidim, but did 

not participate in the bitter controversies concerning 

them which disturbed the Polish Jewry in those 
times, lle was a great admirer of Moses Mendels- 
sohn and approved Solomon Dubno's bi'ur of Gene- 
sis (1788). "There is also an approbation by Meisel 
of Samuel Gershoni's *Debar Shemuel” (Byelo- 

stok, 1814). He left Wilna for Palestine in 1818 

and settled in Hebron. Dr. Lówe, who met him 

there in the summer of 1838, describes him as an old 
man well acquainted with German literature. 

Meisel was the author of “Shirat Mosheh” 


(Shklov, 1788), a poem on the 618 precepts, each line 

beginning with a letter from the Ten Command- 

ments. His son Aryeh Löb (d. 1885) was a leader 

among the Hasidim of Wilna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah_Ne’emanah, pp. 246-247, 288, 
Wilna, 1860; M. A. Ginzburg, Delir, pp. 47-48, Warsaw, 1883. 
п. R. P. Wr. 


Samuel Meisel (the elder): Nephew of Mordecai 
Marcus b. Samuel; born in 1585; died in 1630. He 
was wealthy and prominent in affairs. In 1616 he 
received an imperial privilege. The printing-press 
of Abraham Heide (Lemberger) was situated in his 
house. After Mordecai Meisel’s death the settle- 
ment of his estate involved his family in a tedious 
suit with the government, and from the records of 
this suit is derived the information regarding the 
members of this family. One of the houses belong- 
ing to the estate was awarded, in 1610, toa nephew, 
Jacob, and his wife, Johanka; and threc years later, 
King Matthias, successor of Rudolf IL, gave the 
remaining real estate to another nephew, Samuel 
Meisel (the younger; d. 1625), son of Simon. The 
Meisel synagogue and other property were awarded 
to the Jewish community. As the state had con- 
fiscated all the money (more than 500,000 gulden) 
and most of the real estate, the family sued the 
community for the income from the synagogue, the 
baths, institutional buildings, etc., amounting to 800 
florinsa year. The rabbinate thereupon excommu- 
nicated the entirely impoverished family (¢. 1670), 
and this led to indescribable persecutions and scan- 
dals. Decent burial was refused to Marek, son of 
the younger Samuel Meisel, in 1674, and the funeral 
cortège was insulted. His daughter was attacked 
in her house by the mob, and the family had to pay 
large sums in order to secure honorable burial for 
the heir Joachim Meisel. It did notappear until 
the final verdict rendered in this suit by the magis- 
trate of Prague Sept. 18, 1684, that through the 
machinations of the notorious apostate Philipp Lang. 
chamberlain to the emperor until 1608, the record of 
Meisel's privileges had been secretly stricken from 
the official register in 1601, on the ground of their 
having been obtained by fraud, and that the sums 
subsequently paid to the widow and to the heirs, 
and the two houses given them, were alleged to 
have been merely gifts. "The heirs, naturally, were 
not satisfied with this decision; but the great fire in 
the ghetto of Prague, in 1689, which destroyed the 
Mcisel synagogue and the other buildings of the 
estate, terminated the controversy. The family 
flourished at Prague down to modern times; and 
branches of it are found at Warsaw, Dudapest, 
Breslau, and Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kisch, Das Testament Mardochai 
Meysels; Lieben, Gal ‘Ed; Benedikt Foges, Altertümer 
der Prager Josefstadt. 


р. А. Kr. 


Wolf Alois Meisel: Hungarian rabbi; born 
at Roth-Janowitz July 16, 1815; died at Budapest 
Nov. 30, 1867. Owing to his father's conversion to 
Christianity, the family relations were so jnharmo- 
nious that he reached the age of seventeen before 
he was able to begin definite preparation for the 
future. In 1889 he went to Hamburg, where he ap- 
plied himself to the study of the Talinud and grad- 
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uated from the gymnasium. He entered the Uni- 

versity of Breslau in 1838, where he continued his 

study of the Talmud and attended lectures on rhet- 
oric. In 1848 he was called to the rabbinate of 

Stettin, and on May 11, 1859, to that of Budapest. 

Here he was in constant conflict with his congrega- 

tion owing to the state of transition, both in religion 

and in politics, through which the Hungarian Jews 
passed during his administration. His “Homilien 
über die Sprüche der Vüter" (Stettin, 1851; Hun- 
garian transl. by Bauer Márkti Lórincz, Budapest, 

1862) are models of Jewish pulpit-literature. His 

“Prinz und Derwisch,” poems (Stettin, 1847; 2d 

ed., Budapest, 1860), and “Der Prüfstein," poems 

(published posthumously by the Meisel-Wohlthi- 

tigkeitsverein, Budapest, 1878), are translations. He 

died suddenly while preaching a sermon, which 

Simon Bacher and his son Wilhelm Bacher pub- 

lished in German and Hebrew under the title * Die 

Brunnen Isaak's" (čb. 1867). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, TV. A. Meisel: ein Lebens- und 
Zeitbild, Leipsic. 1891; Venetianer, -L Zsiddsdy Szervezete, 
pp. 496 ef хес. Büchler, 4£ Zsidók "torténete, pp. 479 et seq.; 
ш Ders Hochmuth, Leopold Löw, pp. 208 et seq., Leip- 

8. L. V. 

MEISEL SYNAGOGUE. See Merser, Mor- 
DECAL MARCUS ; PRAGUE. 

MEISELS, DOB BERUSH B. ISAAC: Po- 
lish rabbi and statesman; born in Szezekoeiny about 
1800; died in Warsaw March 17, 1870. He wasa 
scion of one of the oldest families in Cracow, and 
was brought up in Kamenetz, Podolia, where his 
father (d. 1882) was rabbi. After marrying the 
daughter of the wealthy Solomon Bornstein of 
Wielicka, he settled as a banker in Cracow, of which 
city he became rabbi in 1932. He occupied the rab- 
binate for nearly a quarter of a century, but was not 
recognized by the entire community, a considerable 
part of which adhered to his opponent, R. Saul 
Landau. Meiselsalways took a conspicuous part in 
the civic life of his place of residence; and in the 
stormy times of 1846 he was chosen one of the twelve 
senators of Cracow. In 1848 he was elected, with 
the aid of Catholic votes, to represent the city in the 
provisional Austrian Reichsrath, meeting at Krem- 
sier. He took his seat among the radicals, and when 
the president expressed his surprise at seeing a rabbi 
seated on the “left,” Meisels gave the reply: “Juden 
haben keine Rechte” (Jews have no right!). 

In 1856 Meisels became rabbi of Warsaw, where 
he Soon gained the respect and confidence of the en- 
tire population. In 1861, during the riots and ex- 
cesses which preceded the outbreak of the second 
Polish insurrection, he did everything in his power 
to induce the Jews to sympathize with the cause of 
Poland. He accompanied the Archbishop of War- 
saw to the funeral of the victims of the first out- 
break and marched together with Father Wyszynski 
at the head of a delegation to the city hall. Later 
he was appointed by the Russian vice-regent a mem- 
ber of the provisional municipal council of Warsaw ; 
but he remained loyal to the cause of the Polish 
patriots, thereby, it is believed, preventing massacres 
of Jews which some Polish leaders had planned and 
which the Russian government was not anxious to 
avert (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1861, p. 227). 











1861 Meisels, together with Dr. M. Jastrow, was 
arrested and thrown into prison; after several 
months' confinement both were expelled from 
the country. Meisels was invited to settle in Lon- 
don; but in 1869 he was permitted to return to 
Warsaw, where he remained until his death. 
Meisels was the author of novelle on the “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot” of Maimonides, which appeared to- 
gether with the text as “Hiddushe MaHaRDaM” 
(Warsaw, 1870). One of his sons, Israel Meisels, 
was dayyan in Cracow and rabbi of Siedlce, Poland, 
from 1858 to 1867. He died in Cracow Nov. 17, 
1875, aged 58 (“ Ha-Maggid,” xix. 407). Another son, 
Solomon Meisels, was living in Vienna in 1871. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. D. Rabbinowicz, Dobeb Sifte Yeshenim, 
Warsaw, 1870; Angelchik, Ish Hayyil, Cracow, 1871; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 185, Warsaw, 1886; Wettstein, T'oledot 
AMaHaRaN (biography of Hayyim N. Dembitzer), pp. 14 et 
seq., Cracow, 1803; Orient, 1848, pp. 240, 348, 358; 1849, pp. 
15-16; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1861, pp. 177, 214, 228; 1862, p. 22; 
Ha-Shahar, viii. 504. 
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MEISELS, NAHUM. See Cracow. 

MEISSEN. See Saxony. 

MEKILTA (plural, Mekilata): The halakic 
midrash to Exodus. The name ~ Mekilta," which 
corresponds to the Hebrew “ middah” (= “ measure,” 
“rule”), was given to this midrash because the Scrip- 
tural comments and explanations of the Law which 
it contains are based on fixed rules of Scriptural 
exegesis (^middot"; comp. Tatmup HERMENEU- 
tics). The halakic midrashim are in general called 
“middot,” in contrast to the “ halakot,” or formulated 
laws; and an interpreter of the Midrash was termed 
“bar mekilan ? = “aman of the rules? (Lev. R. iii.). 
Neither the Babylonian nor the Palestinian Talmud 


mentions this work under the name “ Mekilta,” nor 


does the word occur in any of the passages of the 
Talmud in which the other halakic midrashim, Sifra 
and Sifre, are named (Hag. 8a; Kid. 49b; Der. 47b; 
etc.) It seems to be intended, however, in one 
passage (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iv. 8), which runs as fol- 
lows: “R. Josiah showed a mekilta from which he 
cited and explained a sentence." Jis quotation 
actually occursin the Mekilta, Mishpatim (ed. Weiss, 
p. 106b). It is not certain, however, whether the 
word “mekilta” here refers to the work under con- 
sideration; for it possibly alludes to a baraita collec- 
tion— which might also be designated а * mekilta " 
(comp. Pes. 484; Tem. 88a; Git. 44a)—containing 
thesentence in question. On theother hand, this mid- 
rash, apparently in written form, is mentioned several 
times in the Talmud under the title “She’ar Sifre 
debe Rab” = “ The Other Books of the Schoolhouse ? 
(Yoma 74a; B. D. 124b). A geonic responsum (Har- 
kavy, “ Teshubot ha-Geonim,” p. 81, No. 66, Berlin, 
1888) in which occurs a passage from the Mekilta 
(ed. Weiss, p. 41a) likewise indicates that this work 
was known as “She’ar Sifre debe Rab.” The first 
person to mention the Mcekilta by name was the 
author of the * ITalakot Gedolot ” (p. 144a, ed. War- 

saw, 1874). Another geonic responsum 


First refers to it as the “Мека de-Erez 
Mention. Yisracl” (Harkavy, Lc. p. 107, No. 


229), probably to distinguish it from 
the Mekilta of R. SIMEON BAR Yongar, which was 


Late in г generally known in the Babylonian schools (Hoff- 
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mann, “Zur Einleitung in die llalachischen Mi- 
draschim," p. 36). 

The author, or more correctly the redactor, of the 
Mekilta can not be definitely ascertained. R. Nis- 
sim b. Jacob, in his *Mafteah ” (to Shab. 106b), and 
R. Samuel ha-Nagid, in his introduction to the 'Tal- 
mud, refer to it as the “Mekilta de-Rabbi Yish- 
mael,” thus ascribing the authorship to Ishmacl. 
Maimonides likewise says in the introduction to his 
Yad ha-Hazakah: “R. Ishmael interpreted from 
‘we’eleh shemot’ to the end of the Torah, and this 
explanation is called *‘ тека.’ R. Akiba also 
wrote a mekilta." This R. Ishmael, however, is 
neither an amora by the name of Ishmael, as Fran- 
kel assumed (Introduction to Yerushalmi, p. 105b), 
nor Rabbi's contemporary, Rabbi Ishmael b. R. 
Jose, as Gedaliah ibn Yahya thought (*Shalshelet 
ba-Kabbalah," p. 24a, Zolkiev, 1804). He is, on the 
contrary, identical with R. Ishmael b. Elisha, R. 
Akiba’s contemporary, as is shown by the passage 
of Maimonides quoted above. The present Mekilta 

can not, however, be the one com- 
Mekilta of posed by R. Ishmael, as is proved by 
R.Ishmael. the reference to R. Ishmael’s pupils 

and to other later tannaim. Both Mai- 
monides and the author of the * Halakot Gedolot,” 
moreover, refer, evidently on the basis of a tradition, 
toa much larger mekilta extending from Ex. i. to 
the end of the Pentateuch, while the midrash here 
considered discusses only certain passages of Exo- 
dus. It must beassumed, therefore, that R. Ishmael 
composed an explanatory midrash to the last four 
books of the Pentateuch, and that his pupils amplified 
it (Friedmann, * Einleitung in die Mechilta,” pp. 64, 
78; Hoffmann, Le. p. 78). А later editor, intending 


to compile a halakie midrash to Exodus, took R. 
Ishmael’s work on the book, beginning with ch. xii., 


since the first eleven chapters contained no refer- 
ences to the Law (Friedmann, l.e. p. 72; Hoffmann, 
Le. p. 87). He even omitted passages from the por- 
tion which he took; but, by way of compensation, 
he incorporated much material from the other ha- 
lakic midrashim, Sifra, R. Simeon b. Yohai’s Mekilta, 
and the Sifre to Deuteronomy. Since the last two 
works were from a different source, he generally des- 
ignated them by the introductory phrase, * dabar 
ahar? — *another explanation," placing them after 
the sections taken from R. Ishmael’s midrash. But 
the redactor based his work on the midrash of R. Ish- 
mael’s school; and the sentences of R. Ishmael and 
lis pupils constitute the larger part of his Mekilta. 
Similarly most of the anonymous maxims in the 
work were derived from the same source; so that it, 
also, wasknown as tho * Mekiltaof R. Ishmael” (“ Me- 
kilta de-Rabbi Yishmael”). Theredactor must have 
been a pupil of Rabbi, since the latter is frequently 
mentioned (comp. Abraham ibn David in “Sefer ha- 
Kabbalah,” in Neubauer, “M. J. C.” p. 97, Oxford, 
1887, who likewise ascribes it to a pupil of Rabbi). 
He can not, however, have been R. Hoshaiah, as A. 
Epstein assumes (“Beiträge zur Jüdischen Alter- 
thumskunde," p. 55, Vienna, 1887), and as might be 
inferred from Abraham ibn David's reference; for 
Hoshaiah is mentioned in the Mekilta (ed. Weiss, p. 
60b). Rab (Abba Arika) therefore probably re- 
dacted the work, as Menahem ibn Zerah says in the 





preface to “Zedah la-Derek" (p. 14b). Rab, how- 
ever, did not do this in Babylonia, as Weiss as- 
sumes (“ Einleitung in die Mechilta," p. 19), but in 
Palestine, taking it after its completion to Baby- 
lonia, so that it was called the Mekilta of Palestine 
* Mekilta de-Erez Yisrael"). 

Baraitot from the Mekilta are introduced in the 

Babylonian Talmud by the phrases “Tena debe R. 
YXishmael" = “It was taught in the 

Quotations school of R. Ishmael,” and in the Pal- 
in the  estinian Talmud and the haggadic 

Talmud.  midrashim by “Teni R. Yishmael" = 

“R. Ishmael taught." Yet there are 
many baraitot in the Talmud which contain com- 
ments on Exodus, and which are introduced by the 
phrase “Tena debe R. Yishmael,” but are not in- 
cluded in the Mekilta under discussion. These 
must have been included in R. Ishmael’s original 
Mekilta, and the fact that they are omitted in this 
midrash is evidence that its redactor excluded many 
of the passages from R. Ishmael's work (comp. 
Hoffmann, l.c. p. 42). 

The Mekilta begins with Ex. xii, this being the 
first legal section found in Exodus. "That this is 
the beginning of the Mekilta is shown by the 
+ Атик,” 8.0. ND, and by the “Seder Tannaim we- 
Amora'im" (ed. Luzzatto, p. 12, Prague, 1889). In 
like manner R. Nissim proves in his * Mafteah " (to 
Shab. 106b) that the conclusion of the Mekilta which 
he knew corresponded with thatof the Mekilta now 
extant. 

In the editions the Mekilta is divided into nine 
“massektot,” each of which is subdivided into “ра- 
rashiyyot." 'The nine massektot are as follows: (1) 
ч Massekta de-Pesha," covering the pericope “Bo” 
(quoted as * Во”), Ex. xii. 1-xiii. 16, and containing 
an introduction, “ petikta,” aud 1S sections; (2) © Mas- 
sekta de-Wayehi Beshallah " (quoted as “ Besh."), 2b. 
xiii. 17-xiv. 81, containing an introduction and 6 
sections; (8) “Massekta de-Shirah” (quoted as 
“Shir”), ib. xv. 1-21, containing 10 sections; (4) 
* Massekta de-Wayassa‘” (quoted as “ Way.”), ib. x v. 
29 xvii. 7, containing 6 sections; (5) “ Massekta de- 
‘Amalek,” consisting of two parts, (а) the part 
dealing with Amalek (quoted as * Am."), $0. xvii. 
8-16, containing 2 sections, and (0) the beginning of 
the pericope * Yitro” (quoted as “ Yitro "), #0. xviii. 
1-27, also containing 2 sections; (6) “Massekta de- 
Bahodesh” (quoted as “Bah.”), ib. xix. 1-20, 26, 
containing 11 sections; (7) * Massekta de-Nezikin,” 
ib. xxi. 1-xxii. 23; and (8) * Massekta de-Kaspa,” 20. 
xxii. 94-xxiii. 19; these last two massektot, which 
belong to the pericope * Mishpatim," contain 20 sec- 
tions, consecutively numbered, and are quoted as 
* Mish."; (9) *Massekta de-Shabbeta," containing 2 
sections, (а) covering the pericope "Ki Tissa” 
(quoted as * Ki"), 00. xxxi. 12-17, and (0) covering 
the pericope * Wayakhel" (quoted as “ Wayak.”), 
ib. xxxv. 1-3. The Mekilta comprises altogether sev- 
enty-seven, or, if the two introductions be included, 
seventy-nine sections. All the editions, however, 
state at the end that there are eighty-two sections 
(comp. Weiss, l.c. p. 28; Friedmann, е. pp. 78-80). 

Although the redactor intended to produce a hala- 
kic midrash to Exodus, the larger portion of the 
Mekilta is haggadic in character. From Ex. xii. 
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the midrash was continued without interruption as 
far as Ex. xxxiii. 19, фе, to the conclusion of the 
chicf laws of the book, although there 
Haggadic are many narrative portions scattered 
Elements. through this section whose midrash 
belongs properly to the hagegadah. 
Furthermore, many haggadot are included in the 
legal sections as well. The halakic exegesis of the 
Mekilta, which is found chiefly in the massektot 
“Bo,” * Bah.,” and “Mish,,” and in the sections * Ki” 
and * Wayak.," is, as the name “ mekilta " indicates, 
based on the application of the middot according 
to R. Ishmael’s system and method of teach- 
ing. In like manner, the introductory formulas 
and the technical terms are borrowed from his mid- 
rash (comp. Hoffmann, Ze. pp. 48-44). On the other 
hand, there are many explanations and ex positions 
of the Law which follow the simpler methods of 
exegesis found in the earlier halakah (comp. Mrp- 
RASH TALAKAN). 

The haggadic expositions in the Mekilta, which are 
found chiefly in * Beshallah ” and “ Yitro,” are in part 
actual exegeses, but the majority of them are merely 
interpretations of Scripture to illustrate certain eth- 
ical and moral tenets. Parables are frequently in- 
troduced in connection with these interpretations 
(е.7., “Bo,” ed. Weiss, p. 1b: “Besh.,” pp. 86a, b, 
372), as well as proverbs (e.g., “Bo,” р. 2b; * Way.,” 
p. 60b) and maxims (e.g., the apothegm of the an- 
cient Zekenim, “Besh.,” p. G2b; “Shir,” p. 46b). 
Especially noteworthy are the haggadot relating to 
the battles of the Ephraimites (* Besh.," p. 28b) and 
to Serah, Asher's daughter, who showed Joseph's 
coftin to Moses (i2. p. 29a), besides others, which are 
based on old tales and legends. 

It must also be noted that some of the tannaim 
mentioned in the Mekilta are referred to only here 
and in Sifre, Num., which likewise originated in R. 
Ishmael’s school (comp. Hoffmann, le. pp. 38-89). 
On tlie earlier editions of the Mekilta and the com- 
mentaries to it see Weiss, Ze. pp. 25-26, and Fried- 
mann, Lc. pp. 12-14. The following are more recent 
critical editions: J. H. Weiss, * Mechilta " (with in- 
troduction and commentary), Vienna, 1865; M. Fried- 
mann, * Mechilta de-Rabbi Ismael? (with introduc- 
tion and commentary), zd. 1870. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch Сһајеѕ, 7ggerct, Bikkoret, p. 5a, Lem- 
berg, 1810; Zunz, Œ. V. pp. 1-52, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1892 ; 
Z. Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 508, Leipsic, 1859 ; 
idem, in. Monatsschrift, 1853, рр. 888 ct seg.: 1854, pp. 149- 

158. 191-196 ; J. Н. Weiss, Hinleitung in die Mechilta, pp. 16- 

35; M. Friedmann, Einleitung in die Mcchilta, pp. 9-80; D. 

Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die Halachischen Midra- 

schim. pp. 86-45, Berlin, 1887; L. A. Rosenthal, Einiges über 

die Agada i der Mechilta, in Kohut Memorial Volume, 

pp. 463-484, ib. 1897. 

s. J. Z. L. 

MEKILTA DE-RABBI SHIM‘ON: Halakic 

midrash on Exodus from the school of R. Akiba. 

No midrash of this name is mentioned in Talmudic 

literature; but medieval authors refer to one which 

they call either * Mekilta de-R. Simeon b. Yohai,” or 

* Mekilta Ahrita de-R. Shim*on," or simply * Mekilta 

Aheret? = “another mekilta.” From it passages 

are cited, especially by Nahmanides in his Penta- 

teuchal commentary on Gen. xlix. 81; Ex. xiv. 19, 

xxi. 9, xxii. 12; Lev. xxiii. 24; and by R. Todros 

ha-Levi in his works “Sefer ha- Razim" and * Ozar ha- 

Kabod ” (MSS. in the Königliche Hof- und Staatsbi- 
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bliothek, Munich; comp. M. H. Landauer in * Orient, 
Lit." 1845, vi. 182 et seq.) Until recently, aside 
from these quotations and some given by certain au- 
thors of the sixteenth century, as Elijah Mizrahi in 
his commentary on Rashi's commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, R. Shem-Tob b. Abraham in his “ Migdal 
'Oz? to Maimonides’ “ Yad,” and R. Meir ibn Gab- 
bai in his “'Tola‘at Ya‘akob” (p. 08b, Cracow, 1570), 
the only other extract ofany length from the Mekil- 
ta de-R. Shim‘on which was known was the one pub- 
lished by R. Isaac Elijah Landau from a manuscript 
of R. Abraham Halami, asan appendix to his edition 
of the Mekilta (Wilna, 1844). There were, therefore, 
various erroneous opinions regarding this lost work, 
Zunz (* G. V." p. 419, note «) considered it as a cab- 
alistie work ascribed to R. Simeon b. Yohai. M. 
H. Landauer (l.c.) identified it with the Mekilta de- 
R. Yishmael, while J. Perles (in * Mouatsschrift," 
1858, pp. 145 et seg.) held that the medieval authors 
applied the name “ Mekilta de-R. Shim‘on” merely 
to his maxims which were included in the Mekilta 
de-R. Yishmael, since separate sentences could be 
called *mekilta". M. Friedmann was the first to 
maintain, in his introduction to the Mekilta of R. 
Ismael (pp. 54 e£ seq., Vienna, 1870), that, in addi- 
tion to R. Ishmael’s work, there was a halakic mid- 
rash to Exodus by R. Simeon, which was called the 
“Mckilta de-R. Shim‘on,” and that this Mekilta 
formed part of the Sifre mentioned in Babli (Sanh. 
86a; Ber. 47b; Meg. 28b; Kid. 49a; Sheb. 41b; Hag. 
За). This assumption of Friedmann's was subse- 
quently confirmed by the publication of a geonic 
responsum (Harkavy, “Teshubot ha-Ge’onim,” p. 
107, No. 229, Berlin, 1888), where a baraita from the 
Sifre de-Be Rab to Exodus is quoted, which is the 
same passage as that cited by Nahmanides from the 
Mekilta de-R. Shim'on b. Yohai, in his commen- 
tary on Ex. xxii. 12. This extract designates the 
work of R. Ishmael as the * Mekilta of Palestine,” 
in contradistinction to R. Simeon b. Yohai's mid- 
rash. It is clear, therefore, that the Mekilta of R. 
Simeon was implied in the title Sifre de-Be Rah 
(comp. Hoffmann, “Einleitung in die Halachischen 
Midraschim,” p. 46); and itis mentioned in the Mid- 
rash Tehillim (ed. Buber, Wilna, 1891), p. 259 (comp. 
Buber’s note there), under the Hebrew name * Mid- 
dot R. Shim'on b. Yohai." It is possible also that 
Simeon himself intended to refer to his midrash 
in his saying: “Learn my middot” (Git. 67a). 
The Palestinian sources, the Yerushalmi and the 
haggadic midrashim, introduce baraitot from this 
Mekilta with the phrase, “Teni R. Shim‘on” = “R. 
Simeon has taught" (comp. Friedmann, introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Mekilta, pp. 55 e£ seq.; 
Hoffmann, Le. p. 48). The phrase “Tena de-Be R. 
Shim‘on” is extremely rare, however, in Babli, 
where this midrash ranks as one of the * Sifre de-De 
Rab” (Hoffmann, Le. p. 50. Many sentences of 
R. Simeon are quoted there in the name of his son 
Eleazar, so that Hoffmann has very plausibly con- 
cluded (Le. p. 51) that Eleazar edited his father's 
midrash. 

Тһе Mekilta de-R. Shim'on lias disappeared; but 
some extracts from it have been preserved in the 
collection known as * Midrash ha-Gadol,” as I. Lewy 
first pointed out (“Ein Wort über die Mechilta des 
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R. Simon”). These fragments have been collected 
by D. Holfmann and published under the title 
“Mechilta des R. Simon b. Jochai” in the Hebrew 
monthly * Ha-Peles (vols. i. to iv., passim). 

This Mekilta compiled from the Midrash ha-Gadol 
preserves abundant material from the earliest Scrip- 
tural commentaries, quoting, for instance, a sentence 
from the * Doreshe Reshumot ? on Ex. xxi. 12 (* Ha- 
Peles,” iii. 258) which is found nowhere else. It 
contains also much from post-Talmudie literature 
(comp. Hoffmann, l.e. p. 987, note 19), for the col- 
lector and redactor of the Midrash ha-Gadol had a 
peculiar way of dressing sentences of such medieval 
authorities as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, “‘Aruk,” and Mai- 
monides in midrashic garb and presenting them as 
ancient maxims (comp. Schechter, Introduction to 
“Midrash ha-Gadol,” p. 18, Cambridge, 1902). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Friedmann, introduction to his edition of 

the Mesilla, pp. 51-73, Vienna, 1870; D. Hoffmann, Einleitung 

indie Halachischen Midraschim, pp. 45-51, Berlin, 1887; I. 

TOS Ein Wort über die Mechilta des Tt. Simon, Breslau, 

8. J. Z. L. 

MEKILTA LE-SEFER DEBARIM: A ha- 
lakic midrash to Deuteronomy from the school of 
Rabbi Ishmael. No midrash by this name is men- 
tioned in Talmudic literature, nor do the medieval 
authors refer to such a work. Although Maimon- 
ides says in his introduction to the Yad ha-Haza- 
Кар, “R. Ishmael explained from ‘we-eleh shemot * 
to the conclusion of the Torah, that is, the Mekilta,” 
he did not see this midrash, which also includes 
Deuteronomy, since he does not quote any Mekilta 
passages to that book of the Pentateuch in his 
“Sefer ha-Miz wot,” although he draws upon the ha- 
lakie midrashim in discussing most of the com- 
mandments. Maimonides probably knew, therefore, 
merely through an old tradition which he had heard 
that such a midrash by R. Ishmael existed. 

But there are other circumstances which prove 
that there was once such a work. Many midrashic 
baraitot to Deuteronomy are introduced in the Tal- 
mud with the words “Tena debe R. Yishmael,” and 
may berecognized in form and substance as Ishmael's 
midrashim (comp. Hoffmann, *Zur Einleitung in die 
Halachischen Midraschim,”. p. 77; idem, * Ueber 
eine Mechilta zu Deuteronomium," in the “ Hildes- 
heimer Jubelschrift," German part, pp. 88-98). B. 
В. 124b quotes a passage to a verse in Deuteronomy 
from the * She'ar Sifre de-Be Rab.” a term by which 
the Mekilta de-Rabbi Yishmael is designated (comp. 
Hoffmann, Lc. p. 40). This clearly indicates that 
there was a midrash to Deuteronomy by R. Ishmael 
at the period of the Amoraim. This work, which 
was called also “Mekilta,” disappeared at an early 
date, and was therefore unknown to the medieval 
authors, The editor of the Midrash ha-Gadol, how- 
ever, knew it and included many passages from it 
in his collection. The citations from R. Ishmael's 
Mekilta to Deuteronomy which are contained in the 
Midrash ha-Gadol have been collected by D. Hoff- 
mannand printed under the title “ Likkute Mekilta: 
Collectaneen aus einer Mechilta” in the “ Hildes- 
heimer Jubelschrift,” Hebr. part, pp. 3-82, and sep- 
arately under the title “Likkute Batar Likkute: 
Neue Collectaneen aus einer Mechilta zu Deutero- 
nomium ” (Berlin, 1897). It appears from these pas- 


sages that this midrash contained much valuable 
material from the earlier halakic exegetes. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the statement that Н. Simon 
Gamaliel, together with R. Johanan b. Zakkai, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the Galileans and other 
communities (* Likkute Mekilta,” p. 80), a state- 
ment which certainly antedates the parallel passage 
in Tosef., Sanh. ii. 6. 

Hoffmann's collection of extracts from the Mekilta 
includes also many quotations from Maimonides’ 
“Yad” (comp. Hoffmann, “Ueber eine Mechilta,” 
p. 85, and his preface to the * Likkute Mekilta,” p. 
4). Aside from the passages included in the Mid- 
rash ha-Gadol, some fragments of the Mekilta have 
been preserved in the Cairo GENIZAH; these were 
discovered by Schechter and published by him in 
the “J. Q. R.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die Hala- 
chischen Midraschim, p. 77, Berlin, 1887 ; idem, Ueber eine 
Mechilta, zw Deuteronomium, in Jubelschrift zum Sieb- 
zigsten Geburtstag des Dr. Isr. Hildesheimer, German part, 
pp. 83-98, Berlin, 1890. 

8. J. Z. L. 

MEKIZE NIRDAMIM: International society 
for the publication of old Hebrew books and manu- 
scripts. It was established first at Lyck, Germany, 
in 1864, under the direction of Rabbi Nathan Adler, 

Sir Moses Montefiore, and Joseph Zedner (London), 

Albert Cohn (Paris) S. D. Luzzatto (Padua), M. 

Sachs (Berlin), Eliezer Lipman Silberman (Lyck), 

and M. Straschun (Wilna). It was reestablished at 

Berlin in 1885 under the supervision of Abraham 

Berliner (Berlin), Moses Ehrenreich (Rome), J. Der- 

enbourg and David Ginsburg (Paris), 5. J. Hal- 

berstam (Bielitz), A. Harkavy (St. Petersburg), M. 

Jastrow (Philadelphia), David Kaufmann (Buda- 

pest), and M. Straschun (Wilna). 

The society has published the following works: 


1804. ‘Et Sofer, by David kimhi. 

1864-88. Раһаа Yizhak, by R. Isaac Lampronti, letters 2-7. 
Lyck-Berlin. 

1864-98.  "Teshubot ha-Ge’onim: one hundred and twenty re- 


Lyck. 
Lyck-Berlin. 


sponsa of the Geonim. 
1861-1902. Diwan le-R. Yehudah ha-Levi. 


1866. Melammed ha-Talmidim, by Jacob Anatoli. 

1866. Eben Sappir, by Jacob Safir. 

1868. Pesikta ha-Yeshanah, attributed to Rab Kahana. 

1868-71. Imre Shefer, by N. H. Wessely. 

1871. Wikkuah 'al ha-Ahabah, by Judah Abravanel. 

1871. Sefer Toledot Rabbenu Yizhak Lampronti. 

1871. Sefer ha-Musar, by Ephraim of Modena. 

1874. Tagmule ha-Nefesh, by Hillel b. Samuel of Verona. 

1874. Sefer ha-'Ibbur, by Abraham ibn Ezra. 

1874. Perush ‘al Shir ha-Shirim, by Moses ibn Tibbon. 

1874. Yihuse Tanna'im we-Amora'im, by a contemporary 
of Rashi. 

1881. Ha-sarid weha-Palit, by Saadia Gaon. 

1881-83.  Sefer Hasidim. З 

1882. Metek Sefatayim, by R. Immanuel Frances. 

1885. Perush ‘al Sefer Yezirah, by Isaac Barcelona. 

1885-87. Teshubot ha-Ge'onim. 


1885-1904. Kobez ‘al Yad, a series of collected smaller works; 
collections of old doeuments. 


1886. Tarshish, diwan of R. Moses b. Ezra. 

1880-92. Maimonides, commentary on Seder Tohorot. 

1887. Sefer ha-Galuy, by К. Joseph Кіші. 

1887-92. | Halakot Gedolot. 

1888. Sefer Zikkaron, by Joseph Kimhi. 

1889. Ma‘yan Gannim, commentary on Job, by Samuel. b. 
Nissim Masnuth. 

1889-03. — Mahzor Vitry, by R. Simhah, pupil of Rashi. 

1890. Yehudah Ya'aleh, by Judah Cologna and Isaac Hir- 
schenson. 

1891-92. Teshubot MaHaRaM. responsa of R. Meir of Rothen- 

burg. 


Melammed 
Melchior 
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1893-96. Sefer ha-Shorashim, by R. Jonah ibn Janah. 

1801. Midrash Zuta, on the five Mégillot. 

1895. Megillat Sedarim, by Abraham Brody. 

1895. Seder. ha-Hakamim. 

1898. Minhat Kena'ot, by R. Jehiel of Pisa. 

1898. She’elot u-Teshubot she be-Sefer ha-Yashar le-Rab- 
benu ‘Tam. 

1899. Midrash ha-Torah, commentary on the Pentateuch, by 
Solomon Astrue of Barcelona. 

1599. Kebod Hakamim, by David Messer Leon of Mantua. 


1899-1901. Orhot Hayyim, by Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel. 


1900. Tashlum Abudarham, Jose b. Jose's "Abodah" and 
other ritual poems, with notes by Abudarham. 

1900-01. Midrash Sekel; Tob, by Menahem b. Solomon. 

1902. Sefer ha-'Ittim, by Judah b. Barzilai of Barcelona. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. D. Lippe, Bibliographisehes Lexicon, i. 
451 eb seq., Vienna, 1881; new series, i. 891, Vienna, 1899; 
Verzeichniss der Schriften des Verein Mekize Nirdamim, 
1885-95, 1896, 1898. 

G. А. S. W. 

MELAMMED (“teacher”): А term which in Bib- 
lical times denoted a teacher or instructor in gen- 
eral (e.g., in Ps. cxix. 99 and Prov. v. 18), but which 
in the Talmudic period was applied especially to a 
teacher of children, and was almost in variably fol- 
lowed by the word *tinokot" (children; B. B. 21a). 
The Aramean equivalent was “makre dardeke (22. ). 
The melammed was appointed by the community, 
and there were special regulations determining how 
many children he might teach, as well as rules gov- 
erning the choice of applicants for the office and 
the dismissal of а melammed (i). These regula- 
tions were extended and augmented in the post- 
Talmudic period. 

Besides the teachers appointed by the community 
there were others who were privately engaged by 
the parents of children; hence it became necessary 
to define aceurately the mutual rights and duties of 
the melammed and of the parents. While giving 
instruction the melammed was not allowed to doany 
other work (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 388, 
5). If he was ill, and therefore unable to teach fora 
time, as much was deducted from his wages as the 
lessons for that time would have cost (ib.); but if, 
on the other hand, the pupil was ill and could not 
take his lessons, the melammed received full pay- 
ment (70. 885, 1). The melammed was not allowed 
to punish his pupils too severely; and he had to 
teach both in the daytime and during part of the 
night (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 245, 10-11). 
He might not leave his pupils alone, nor neglect 
his duties; and he was required to be pious and to 
understand his vocation (70. 245, 17). Only а mar- 
ried man might be a melammed (25. 245, 20- 
21). In addition to these regulations many others 
concerning the melammed are given in Yoreh 
De‘ah (Lc. and 246), as well as in Hoshen Mish- 
pat (4c), but some of them are not observed at 
present. 

A distinction is now made between the village 
melammed, who is engaged as a private tutor by 
a Jew living in a village, and who teaches the child 

in the house of its parents, and the 


Regula- melammed ina town, who teaches in 
tions for hisown home, which serves at the same 
Private time as a schoolroom (sce HEDER). 
Tutors. A distinction is likewise drawn be- 


tween the “melammed dardeki? and 
the * melammed gemara.” The former teaches chil- 
dren of both sexes to read and write Hebrew, and 











also a chapter or two of each weekly lessón from 
the Pentateuch, and he generally has one or more 
assistants (in German "behelfer") The gemara 
melammed, on the other hand, teaches Bible and 
Talmud to the boys, and, when they are older, 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk as well. Searching questions 
are seldom asked concerning the melammed's peda- 
gogical fitness; and it frequently happens, more- 
over, that parents, for charity's sake, send their 
children for instruction to persons who are unfit for 
any other vocation, but who possess more or less 
knowledge of the Talmud. As the profession of a 
melammed is not an enviable one, it is mostly prac- 
tised by people who can not find any other employ- 
ment. In Russia and Poland, therefore, the word 
“ melammed ” is, in slang, synonymous with “ good- 
for-nothing ” or “dolt.” Among the Karaites, how- 
ever, the term denotes, like *rab" among the Rab- 
binites, “teacher” and “master,” and is regarded as 
a title of honor. Consequently there are among the 
Karaites many learned men who are called by the 
title “ha-melammed ha-gadol” (the great master), 
or merely “ha-melammed” (the master; comp. 
Pinsker, *Likkute Kadmoniyyot," Index; Gott- 
lober, *Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara'im," pp. 195, 
207, Wilna, 1865). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak, s.v., in addition 

to the authorities cited in the article. 

J. J. Z. L. 

MELBOURNE: Capitalof the British colony of 
Victoria. Attempts were made to hold services in 
Melbourne in the house of M. Lazarus in 1839 and 
in that of Solomon Benjamin in 1841; but the first 
congregation of the city wasthat entitled * The Holy 
Congregation of a Remnant of Israel," which was 
formed in 1844 with A. H. Hart as president. A 
synagogue, under the presidency of the above-men- 
tioned Solomon Benjamin, was built on land granted 
by the government in 1847. The first minister was 
the Rev. Moses Rintel, a native of Edinburgh, who 
was called from Sydney to fill the position. In 1858 
a trivial difference split the community and led to 
the formation of a so-called * Polish " section in op- 
position to the English congregation. The division 
was led by Rabbi Rintel himself, with whom the 
president had quarreled because the former had not 
been robed in his canonicals when attending the fu- 
neral of the wife of a leading member of the congre- 
gation. Rabbi Rintel began to hold services in a 
small hall in Lonsdale street, which was afterward 
abandoned for a new location in Stephen (Exhibi- 
tion) street. 

The existence of the second congregation, called 
the “ Mikra Yisrael,” had the good effect of stimula- 
ting Judaism in Melbourne through the spirit of 
rivalry which was created between the two sections. 
In 1875 the "foreign," now known as the East Mel- 
bourne, congregation built à synagogue in Albert 
Street, where it still continues to hold well-attended 
services. Rabbi Rintel arrived in Melbourne in 
1847, and he continued in his work there till his 
death in 1880. During his later years he exercised 
& considerable influence over the community. In 
1865 he utilized the hall in Lonsdale street for a Jew- 
ish denominational school, which was placed under 
the control of a Mr. Curtis. The school had a short 
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life, owing to the suppression of denominational by 
secular education. 

The original congregation with its synagogue in 
Bourke street was looked upon for many years, and 
indeed is still regarded, as the leading Jewish relig- 
ious organization. It was ministered to successively 
by the Revs. M. Rintel, A. Marks, A. F. Ornstein, 
Raphael Benjamin, and Dattnar Jacobson. Joseph 
Abrahams, present (1904) incumbent, arrived from 
London in 1884, and has helped in the establishment 
of the United Jewish Education Board, of which he 
is president as well as of the bet din of Victoria. In 
the Jatter position Abrahams has taken a firm stand 
on the admission of proselytes. In East Melbourne 
Rintel was succeeded by Revs. M. Grünbaum, A. 
D. Wolinski, I. Myers, and J. Lenzer. In 1878 the 
Bourke street congregation established a Hebrew 
denominational school, where both Hebrew and Eng- 
lish subjects were taught. It was carried on with 
great success for about twenty years, after which 
time the congregation was compelled to close it on 
account of an insufficiency of funds. 

Intimately connected with the Bourke street con- 
gregation and for many years regarded as the lead- 
ing representative Jew of Victoria was the late Hon. 
Edward Conen. Mayor of Melbourne on three oc- 
casions, he was elected by East Melbourne to the 
Legislative Assembly, continuing to represent this 
constituency till his death in 1877. His successor in 
Parliament was the late E. L. Zox, who also took a 
keen interest in synagogal and communal affairs, 
being at different times the president and treasurer 
of the Bourke street congregation. Among the 
living public men who maintain an interested 
connection with the synagogue is Sir Benjamin 
BENJAMIN, 

The highest official position hitherto occupied by 
aJew in Victoria was the attorney-generalship, held 
by the Hon. I. A. Isaacs during the Turner ministry 
from 1894 to 1899. His brother, J. I. Isaacs, was 
a member of Parliament, having been elected by the 


district of Owen in 1894. In addition to the above- 


named Jews who have sat or are still sitting iu the 
Victorian Parliament, there are the Hon. N. Stein- 
feld of Ballarat, the Hon. Joseph Steinberg of Ben- 
digo (ex-president of the Bendigo congregation), 
the Hon. F. J. Levien (whose parliamentary career 
has extended over a longer period than that of any 
other Jewish member and who was the first presi- 
dent of the Geelong congregation), Theo. Fink, B. 
J. Fink, and D. B. Lazarus, the last-named of whom 
was at one time an ardent supporter of the Jewish 
community in Bendigo. 

The congregation of St. Kilda, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne, came into existence in the sixth decade of 
the nineteenth century. The synagogue was erected 
in 1872. For many years ра the congregation has 
been composed for the most part of members of mid- 
dle-class families in easy circumstances. The Mi- 
chaelis family was for a long period among its chief 
Supporters. The post of minister has been held by 
the Rev. E. Blaubaum since 1873. He is joint edi- 
tor of the *Jewish Herald," a fortnightly publi- 

ation which chronicles the doings of Australian 

Judaism generally.” In communal matters the St. 

Kilda congregation, as a rule, cooperates with the 
VIII.—29 
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Melbourne institutions. In its district are situated 
the almshouses and Montefiore Hall. There is a 
federated board, appointed from the Bourke street, 
Albert street, and St. Kilda congregations, to deal 
with the question of mixed marriages—the most 
difticult of all the problems engaging the attention 
of the Melbourne community. 

The oldest charitable institution in Melbourne is 
the Philanthropic Society, founded in 1856. In 1863 
the Jewish Friendly Society was formed; it still 
does good work. A very useful society, founded 
in 1888, is known as the “Jewish Mutual Aid.” It 
was the parent of the Sydney Mutual Aid, the ob- 
ject of both being to grant substantial loans with- 
out interest. The founders of the Melbourne society 
were P. Biashki, J. P., and the Rev. I. Myers; the 
son of the latter founded the Sydney society. 

J. D. 


MELCHIOR, MORITZ GERSON: Danish 
merchant; born in Copenhagen June 22, 1816; died 
there Sept 19, 1884. At the age of twenty-four he 
entered the firm of Moses & Son G. Melchior, estab- 
lished by his grandfather. His father and one of 
his brothers, with whom he was associated in busi- 
ness, died a few years after, and left the manage- 
ment of the firm in his hands until, in 1850, he was 
joined by his younger brother Moses Melchior (b. 
Jan. 29, 1825, at Copenhagen) Together they en- 
larged the business greatly and founded a branch in 
Melbourne, Australia, in order to establish a market 
for Danish products. 

Melchior filled several important public offices in 
Copenhagen. He was alderman from 1851 to 1869, 
a member of the Maritime and Commercial Court 
(Sö og Handelsretten) from 1862 to 1888, and a mem- 
ber of the Landsthing (Upper House) from 1866 to 
1874. In 1861 he was one of the founders of the 
free-trade society, of which he later became the 
director. He was one of the founders also of Pri- 
vatbanken (1857), and leader of the Chamber of 
Commerce (Grosserersocietetet) from 1878. 

Within the Jewish community also Melchior was 
prominent; he was a member of its representative 
committee from 1849 to 1852, of which during the 
last year he was the leader. 

Hans Christian Andersen (the well-known author 
of fairy tales) was often a guest in Melchior's house, 
where he spent his last days. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 

8. Е. С. 


MELCHIOR, NATHAN GERSON: Danish 
physician; born in Copenhagen Aug. 2, 1811; died 
there Jan. 80, 1872; brother of Moritz G. and 
Moses Melchior. Nathan graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in 1885. In 1836-97 he 
traveled, studying ophthalmology at the universities 
of Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, and Prague, and on his 
return made the treatment of disenses of the eye his 
specialty. In 1842 he became a member of the: 
Medical Society of Brussels, and in 1848 of that of 
Mechlin. During the war with Germany (1848-50) 
he served as an army surgeon at а lazaretto in 
Copenhagen. In 1858 the title of “professor” was 
conferred upon him; in 1855 he was appointed 
privat-docent in ophthalmology at Copenhagen Uni- 














Melchizedek 
Meldola : 
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versity; two years later he became a member of the 
board of directors of the newly founded Ophthal- 
mological Institute in Copenhagen; and in the same 
year he acted as vice-president of the ophthalmo- 
logical congress at Brussels. In 1856 he was sent 
abroad by the king to study the means adopted by 
foreign countries against the contagious Egyptian 
eye-disease then. ravaging а great part of Europe. 
Melchior published a number of essays in Da- 
nish medical journals, among which may be men- 

-tioned “Et Tilfælde af Heldig Overskirelse af 

Musculus Rectus Internus paa begge Ojnene” and 

* Nogle Ord med Hensyn til Prof. Switzer's Be- 

meerkninger om Operation for Skelen.” To the 

* Annales d'Oculistique" he contributed (1844) an 

article entitled “Om Pupillens Dilatation i Sund og 

Sy gelig Tilstand.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon; 
Erslew, Almindeligt Forfatter-Levicon, Copenhagen, 1347. 
8. F. С. 
MELCHIZEDEK (sbn = “king of right- 

eousness"): King of Salem and priest of the Most 

High in the time of Abraham. He brought out 

bread and wine, blessed Abram, and. received tithes 

from him (Gen. xiv. 18-20). Reference is made to 
him in Ps. cx. 4, where the victorious ruler is de- 
clared to he “priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.” "The story is neither an invention nor 
the product of a copyist/s error, as Cheyne (* Encyc. 
Вір.) thinks, but rests upon ancient Jerusalemic 
tradition (as Josephus, “B. J.” vi. 10, aflirms; 
comp. Gunkel, “Genesis,” 1901, p. 261), “ Zedek ? 
being an ancient name of Jerusalem (probably con- 
nected with the Phenician Svdr« = “ Zedek " = “ Ju- 
piter”; comp. Shab. 156a, b; Gen. R. xliii.; Pesik. 

R. 20: see Daudissin, “Studien zur Semitischen 

Religionsgesch.” 1876, i. 14-15). Hence "'irha-ze- 

dek ? (Isa. i. 91. 26). “newch zedek ” (Jer. xxxi. 93, 

1. 7), *sha'are zedek ? (Ps. exviii. 19). The city’s 

first king, accordingly, was known either as * Adoni 

Zedek ” (Josh. x. 1 et seq. ; comp. Judges i. 5-7, where 

* Adonizedek ? is the correct reading) or as * Malki- 

zedek." "The fact that he united the royal with the 

priestly dignity, like all ancient (heathen) kings, 
made him a welcome type to the composer of the 

triumphal song (Ps. сх.). 
But to the Jewish propagandists of Alexandria, 
who were eager to win proselytes for Judaism with- 
out submitting them to the rite of cir- 


Type of cumcision, Melchizedek appealed with 
Ancient especial force as a type of the mono- 
Monothe- theist of the pre-Abrahamic time or 
ism. of non-Jewish race, like Enoch. Like 


Enoch, too, he was apotheosized. Пе 
was placed in the same category with Elijah, the 
Messiah ben Joseph, and the Messiah ben David 
(Suk. 52b, where * Kohenzedek” should be corrected 
to *Malkizedek "). The singular feature of super- 
natural origin is ascribed toall four, in that they 


are described as being “without father and 
without mother, without descent, having nei- 


ther beginning of days nor end of life, but 
made like unto the son of God abiding forever" 
(Heb. vii 2-8; comp. Ruth. R. v. 8, where the 
original text [see “Pugio Fidei,” p. 125] referred 
also to Ps. ex. 4, Isa. liii. 2, and Zech. vi. 12, comp. 





Yalk., Reubeni Bereshit, 9d; Epiphanius, “ Tiere- 
sis," 1v. 8. According to Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxxvii., 
Abraham learned the practise of charity from Mel- 
chizedek. Philo speaks of him as “the logos, the 
priest whose inheritance is the true God” (“De Alle- 
goriis Legum," iii. 26). 

The Samaritans identified the city of Salem with 
their sanctuary on Mount Gerizim (see LXX., Gen. 
xxxiii. 18; comp. Eusebius, *Preparatio Evange- 
lica,” ix. 17). 

The rabbis of later generations, rather antagonis- 
tic to the cosmopolitan monotheism of Alexandria, 
identified Melchizedek with Shem, the ancestor of 
Abraham (Ned. 32b; Pirke R. El. xxiii.; Targ. to 
Gen. xiv. 4), A singular story is told of Melchize- 
dek in the Ethiopian Dook of Adam and Eve, which, 
before it was turned into a Christian work, seems to 

have presented a strange combina- 


The tion of Jewish and Egyptian elements 
Melchize- emanating from a sect afterward 
dekites. knownas the Melchizedekites. There 


(iii. 18-21) Noah tells his son Shem be- 
fore his death to take * Melchizedek, the son of Ca- 
naan, whom God had chosen from all generations of 
men, and to stand by the dead body of Adam after it 
had been brought from the ark to Jerusalem as the 
center of the earth and fulfil the ministry before 
God." The angel Michael then took away Mel- 
chizedek, when fifteen years of age, from his father, 
and, after having anointed himas priest, brought him 
to (Jerusalem) the center of the earth, telling his 
father to share the mystery only with Shem, the son 
of Noah, while the Holy Spirit, speaking out of the 
ark when the body of Adam was hidden, grected 
Melchizedek as “the first-created of God.” Shem 
went, carrying bread and wine, and, assisted by the 
angel, brought the body of Adam to its destination. 
Melchizedek offered the bread and wine upon the 
altar they built near the place where Adam's body 
was deposited, and then Shem departed, leaving the 
pure lad in his garment of skins under the sole 
protection of the angel, no one on earth know- 
ing of his whereabouts until, at last, Abraham met 
him. Compare also “Die Schatzhóhle? (Bezold's 
transl. 1888, pp. 26-28), where the father of Mel- 
chizedek is called “Malki” and the mother * Yo- 
Zedek ”; and see the notes to Malan’s “Book of 
Adam and Eve” (1882, pp. 287-288). Against the 
opinion of Roensch (Das Buch der Jubiläen,” 1874, 
p. 502), that the story of Melchizedek has been in- 
tentionally omitted from the Book of Jubilees, sce 
Charles in his Commentary to Jubilees (xiii. 25). А 
remnant, probably, of these Melchizedckites ap- 
pears in early Christian literature as а heretie sect 
which regarded Melchizedek as a great heavenly 
power and as a son of God, superior to Jesus 
(Epiphanius, * Hwresis," lv. 1-9; Hippolytus, “ Re- 
futatio Hæresium,” vii. 36, x. 20; pscudo-Tertul- 
lian, 48; Augustinus, “De Lheresibus,” 84; see also 
Herzog-Hauck, *Real-Encyc." s.v. *Monarchianis- 
mus”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedländer, Antichrist, 1901, pp. 88-89. 
8. 


MELDOLA : Ancient Sephardic family whose 
senealogy can be traced through sixteen genera- 











(1) Isaiah Meldola (b. 1282 ; d. 1340; lived in Toledo and Mantua) 
(2) Samuel Meldola (d. 1415) 
(3) Isaiah Renan (d. 1475) 
(4) David Meldola (expelled from Spain 1492) 
(5) Raphael Meldola (15th and 16th cent.) 
(6) Samuel Meldola (d. 1530) 


(7) Jacob Meldola (16th cent.) 





T 


| 
(8) Eleazar Meldola (d. 1653) (9) Samuel Meldola (physician to Duke of Mantua 1651) 


(10) David Israel Meldola (b. 1612 ; d. 1679) 
m. (а) Miriam Azubi; (D) Henriques 





| 
(19) Abraham Meldola. 
(b. c. 1615; d. 1720 or 1728 ; 
hazzan of Great Synagogue, Leghorn) 
m. Reina Hannah Diaz Pardo 


(11) Eleazar Meldola 
(b. 1643: d. 1702) 
m. (a) 1677 Reina Senior; (b) 1691 Sarah Senior 


(12) Raphael Meldola Istrilia Meldola 














к 1035; d. April in 1548; i and 4 others i 
chief rabbi, Pisa and Bayonne ) : 
yd; acl causi Rachel Meldola (20) David Meldola (23 Jacob 
MOL Rache Meala соцы) (d. 1738) (d. 1745; chief of Meldola 
m. 1701 Raphael the great yeshi- — (d. 1761) 
Meldola (cousin) bah, Leghorn) | 
m. daughter of Abraham 
| Jacob Ispinoza Meldola 
(а. 1774; 
T =] ae | hazzan! 
Eleazar Mel- Abraham Rebecca (13) David Reina Simhah (14) Moses Hezekiah (21) Jacob Reina 
dola (b. 1703 Meldola (Rica) Meldola (0. 1714 Esther Meldola Meldola (b. 1725 at Meldola m. Abra- 
in Leghorn; (b. 1705 in Meldola in Leghorn ; Meldola (b. 1722) Leghorn; d. 1791; (poet, ham 
d. 1763) m. Leghorn ; (b. 1709) hakam in (b. 1715: professor Oriental Leghorn) Meldola 
Leah Abulafia а. 1755; m. Joshua Amsterdam) d. 1796) languages, Paris 1732 
of Florence typographer)  Abiathar m. Rachel University) 
m. Reina, (had issue) Sarphaty, (22) Raphael 
daughter of granddaughter David Mel- 
David of Moses Ra- dola (18th 
Meldola phael d'Agui- (15) Ra- Isaac cent.; head 
lar. 1739 phael Mel- Meldola of the 
| doli (b. (b. Leg- _ yeshibah 
| Leghorn horn) Reshit Hok- 
| | | | а | EM | nu d. mah, 
Lf eg 
Esther Raphael Rebecca Hannah — Eliashib Samuel Simhah | Abraham andon Leghorn) 
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tions without a break to Isaiah Meldola of Toledo 
(born in 1282). Under Spanish names it long flour- 
ished in Toledo, and produced many men of note and 
of learning. The name “Meldola” seems to have 
been assumed when some of the family first estab- 
lished themselves in Italy, prior to the going of 
Isaiah Meldola to Mantua. One branch, however, 
took the name “Montalto”; and from this branch 
was descended the Portuguese Marano family of 
Montalto, including Elihu Montalto (physician to 
Marie de Medici, queen of Henry IV. of France, and 
counselor to Louis XIIL), as well as the painter G. 
8. D. Montalto. 

Subjoined is the genealogical tree of the Meldola 
family. The numbers in parentheses correspond to 
those given in the text. 

1. Isaiah Meldola: Onc of the sages of Castile; 
born in Toledo, Spain, 1282; died at Mantua, Italy, 
in 1840. He was ракат of Toledo after having 
previously served as dayyan. Owing to politico- 
religious troubles he left Spain for Italy, where 
some of his relatives had already settled, and he was 
appointed chief rabbi of Mantua and head of the 
college there. 

2. Samuel Meldola: Son of Isaiah (No. 1); born 
in the earlier half of the fourteenth century ; died in 
1415. He succeeded his father as hakam of Mantua 
and as head of the college. He was distinguished 
as a preacher, and was the author of several theo- 
logical works. 

8. Isaiah Meldola: Son of Samuel (No. 2); 
born in Mantua toward the close of the fourteenth 
century; died 1475. He was hakam and dayyan, 
and was the author of “Hazon Yesha‘yahu,” a com- 
mentary on Isaiah, printed in Mantua. Не also prac- 
tised medicine and wrote a work on physiology. 

4. David Meldola: Son of Isaiah Meldola (No. 
3); born at Mantua in the early part of the fifteenth 
century; died about 1505. Не went to Spain, where 
he made efforts to maintain the Spanish Jewish 
colleges, but returned to Italy in 1499. Rejoining 
his relatives in Mantua, he was received at court 
with favor. He devoted his declining years to the 
writing of a number of Jewish theological works. 

5. Raphael Meldola: Son of David Meldola 
(No. 4); born about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; died during the earlier half of the sixteenth 
century. He was hakam of the Jewish community 
of Mantua, and also a court councilor. 

6. Samuel Meldola: Son of Raphael Meldola 
(No. 5); born during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century; died 1580. He was physician to the Duke 
of Mantua, winning eminence by his skill as a prac- 
titioner; and he wrote a work on medicine. He was 
also hakam and dayyan of Mantua. 

7. Jacob Meldola: Son of Samuel Meldola (No. 
6): born about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; died about 1580; one of the chief rabbis of 
Mantua. Пе was the father of two sons, Eleazar 
(No. 8) and Samuel (No. 9). 

8. Eleazar Meldola: Elder son of Jacob Mel- 
dola (No. 7); born in the sixteenth century; died, 
according to most authorities, in 1655, but one author- 
ity places the date much earlier. He succeeded 
his father as hakam of Mantua, and was very distin- 
guished as a preacher, his oratorical powers securing 








for him renown throughout Italy. A volume of his 
orations was published in Venice. 

9. Samuel Meldola: Italian physician; lived 
during the seventeenth century; younger son of 
Jacob Meldola (No. 7) and brother of Eleazar Mel. 
dola (No. 8). Пе was physician to the Duke of 
Mantua, and was the author of a work on medicine, 
entitled “Refu‘ot.Te‘alah.” He devoted attention 
also to religious and metaphysical studies and 
was the author of “ Keri'at Shema‘” and “Debar 
Shemuel.” 

10. David Israel Meldola: Son of Eleazar 
Meldola (No. 8); born at Mantua 1612; died, accord- 
ing to most authorities, in 1679 at Florence, while 
one source gives an earlier date. “He was trained 
for the rabbinate in his native city, but on account 
of the war, famine, and pestilence he fled to Flor- 
ence. He went thence to Leghorn, where he was 
head of the college for more than twenty years, 
and was then persuaded to return to Florence to 
accept office as hakam and ab bet din. 

Meldola was theauthor of a commentary on Scrip- 
tural passages, and of * Emunah Omen,” a work on 
the Jewish faith. He married Miriam Azubi, and 
after her death espoused a grandniece of Elihu 
Montalto. He was survived by two sons: Eleazar 
(No. 11), from whom springs the elder branch of 
the family, апа Abraham (No. 19), from whom is 
descended the younger branch. 

11. Eleazar Meldola : Elder son of David Israel 
Meldola (No. 10); born 1643; died 1702 (one author- 
ity states 1704). He went from Florence to Leghorn 
with his younger brother, and became head of the 
Talmud Torah, and chief rabbi of Leghorn. He was 
noted as a grammarian and as the author of a work 
entitled “ Halakah we-Haggadah." He married in 
1677 Reina Senior, daughter of Jacob Senior, by 
whom he had seven children. After her death he 
married (1691) Sarah Senior, by whom he had five 
children. 

12. Raphael Meldola: Italian rabbi; born at 
Leghorn in 1685; died April 17, 1748; fifth child of 
Eleazar Meldola (No. 11) by his wife Reina Senior. 
He was originally named Samuel Jacob Meldola, 
but on his recovery from a dangerous illness his 
name was changed to Raphael He was elected 
rabbi of Pisa in 1722. In 1729 he was elected to 
succeed Isaac da Costa as chief rabbi of Bayonne 
and St. Esprit, and he remained hakam of these 
congregations until 1741, when he returned to Leg- 
horn. 

Meldola was the author of a large number of theo- 
logical and ethical works, the most important being 
* Mayim Rabbim” (Amsterdam, 1737), and his re- 
sponsa, in several volumes, which gained for him a 
European reputation, and which were afterward 
published by his son David in Amsterdam. Не 
wrote also a poem in honor of Mendelssohn’s “ Je- 
rusalem,” Tle married in 1701 Rachel Meldola, the 
daughter of his uncle Abraham, by whom he had 
seven children. His third son, David (No. 18), and 
his youngest son, Moses Hezekiah (No. 14), became 
very distinguished. His second son, Abraham, born 
in Leghorn 1705, was a noted typographer. 

18. David Meldola: Third son of Raphael 
Meldola (No. 19); born at Leghorn 1714; died (it is 
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said) at the age of 104, He went with his father to 
Bayonne, left that city in 1785, and settled in Am- 
sterdam, where he undertook the publication of his 
father’s works, as well as some of his own writings. 
He was appointed hakam of several of the religious 
societies and philanthropic organizations. 

Meldola was the author of: *Mo'ed Dawid” (Am- 
sterdam, 1740), an astronomical and mathematical 
work, including a poem giving the rules of the 
calendar (first published in the ritual work “ Tefillat 
Yesharim,? 4b. 1740); “Dibre Dawid” (ib. 1753); 
“Parke Yesod ha-Limmud,” on the methodology 
of the Talmud (ib. 1754); “Darke Dawid” (Am- 
sterdam and Hamburg, 1798-95); and many others 
preserved in manuscript (Nepi-Ghirondi, “ Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael,” p. 70). Не married in 1739 Rachel 
Sarphaty (or Sarfatti), daughter of Eliashib Natha- 
nael Sarphaty of Amsterdam and granddaughter of 
Moses Raphael d'Aguilar, by whom he had eight 
children, born in Amsterdam. His youngest son, 
Abraham, born 1754, removed to Hamburg in 1772, 
and was the author of many works, including *'Dlra- 
duccion de las Cartos Mercantines y Manuales," 
Hamburg, 1784, and “Nova Grammatica Portugue- 
za," Leipsic, 1785. 

14. Moses Hezekiah Meldola: Youngest son 
of Raphael Meldola (No. 12); born at Leghorn 1725; 
died 1791. Though trained in the banking business, 
he abandoned commercial pursuits to follow a pro- 
fessional career. He won renown as а philologist, 
and was the author of a number of books on Semitic 
languages; he likewise attained to the rank of 
hakam and was appointed professor of Oriental 
languages in the University of Paris. He was the 
father of two sons, Raphael (No. 15) and Isaac. 

15. RaphaelMeldola: Eldersonof Moses Heze- 
kiah Meldola (No. 14); born in Leghorn 1754; died in 
London June 1, 1828; one 
of the most prominent 
members of the Meldola 
family. He received a 
thorough university train- 
ing, both in theological 
and in secular branches, 
and displayed such re- 
markabletalents that when 
.« only fifteen years old he 
was permitted to take his 
seat in the rabbinical col- 
lege. He was preacher in 
Leghorn for some years, 
and in 1808 he obtained 
the title of rabbi. 

In 1805 Meldola was elected haham of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews of Great Britain, and 
proved a worthy successor of Sasportas and Nieto. 
Ilis name will ever be indissolubly associated with 
that of Bevis Marks, London. Possessed of a re- 
markably virile mind, he was a dominant factor in 
the British Jewry of his generation. He was the 
author of “Korban Minbah," “Huppat Hatanim ” 
(1796), and * Derek Emunah," published by his son 
after his death. He left several other works in 
manuscript. His scholarship attracted around him 
a circle in which were many of the most distin- 
guished men of his day, including Benjamin D "Israeli 
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and Isaac D'Israeli; and it js noteworthy that he 
opposed the policy which produced the famous rup- 
ture between the latter and the mahamad (see D'Is- 
RAELI, ІЅААС). He maintained a literary correspond- 
ence with many of the most prominent Christian 
clergymen and scholars of his time; and his ac- 
quaintance with the Archbishop of Canterbury and. 
the Canon of Windsor Jed to his being received by 
King George III. 

Meldola married Stella Bolaffi (Abulafia), by whom 
he had four sons and four daughters. 

16. Rica Meldola: Eldestdaughter of Raphael 
Meldola (No.15) ; born at Leghorn 1799; married (May 
20, 1819) David Aaron de Sola, senior minister 
and preacher of Bevis Marks Synagogue, London, 
and became the mother of a large family. Of her 
sons, Abraham de Sola was professor of Semitic 
languages and literature in McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada, and rabbi of the Sephardic congrega- 
tion in that city. He was the father of the Rev. A. 
D. Meldola de Sola and of Clarence I. de Sola of 
Montreal. One of Rica’s daughters, Eliza, married 
the Rev. Abraham P. Mendes of Birmingham 
and London, England, and afterward of Newport, 
R. I. She was the mother of the Revs. F. de Sola 
Мехрез and Н. Pereira Mexpes of New York. 

17. David Meldola: Eldest son of Raphael 
Meldola (No. 15); born at Leghorn 1797; died in 
London 1858. He obtained the rabbinical degree at 
Leghorn, and after the death of his father was 
elected presiding officer of the bet din of the London 
Sephardic community. Although not given the 
title of haham, he was the acting chief rabbi from 
1828 until his death. It was during his incumbency 
that the London Jewish community passed through 
the stormy period of the early Reform movement. 
Meldola was the founder, in conjunction with Moses 
Angel, of the London “Jewish Chronicle.” A pro- 
found Hebraist and Talmudist, he was the author 
of a number of writings, including several works in 
manuscript on Jewish theology and prayers, besides 
elegies, orations, and poems in Hebrew. 

18. Raphael Meldola: Son of Samuel Mel- 
dola, youngest son of Raphael Meldola (No. 15); 
English naturalist and chemist; born in London in 
1849. In 1875 he was sent by the Royal Society to 
the Nicobar Islands in charge of an eclipse expedi- 
tion. Since 1885 he has been professor of chemistry 
at the Finsbury Technical College. He has made 
many discoveries of important compounds and coal- 
tar dyes. He is the author of a large number of 
scientific works, among them the article on “ Organic 
Chemistry ” in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 
“The Chemistry of Photography,” London, 1884; 
and he has translated and edited Weismann's “ Stud- 
iesin the Theory of Descent,” published in 1882. In 
1895 and 1896 he was president of the Entomo- 
logical Society. Meldola has accomplished much 
for the diffusion of technical iustruction, being a 
member of the Technical Instruction Committee of 
the Essex County Council. In recognition of his 
services to science he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

The line of Abraham, younger son of David Israel 
Meldola (No. 10), is as follows: 

19. Abraham Meldola: Chief hazzan of the 
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Great Synagogue, Leghorn; died 1720 or 1728. Mel- 
dola was the author of two works on “hazzanut ? 
and Hebrew music. He married Reina Hannah, 
daughter of Jacob Diaz Pardo, by whom he had a 
"daughter, Rachel, and two sons, David (No. 20) 
-and Jacob (No. 23). 

20. David Meldola: Elder son of Abraham 
-Meldola (No. 19). He was hakam and chief of the 
great yeshibah at Leghorn, and was the author of 
several volumes of Hebrew poems, He married the 
daughter of Jacob Ispinoza, by whom he had a son, 
Jacob (No. 21), and a daughter, Reina. 

21. Jacob Meldola: Italian poet; flourished 
during the eighteenth century; son of David Mel- 
dola (No. 20). He was also minister of the Leghorn 
synagogue. 

22. Raphael David Meldola: Son of Jacob 
Meldola (No. 21); lived during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. He was president of the Reshit 
Hokmah College, Leghorn, and gained celebrity as a 
poet and humorist. He published several volumes 
of verse. He was the father of Jacob Meldola, 
who occupied the rabbinate of Pisa some time in the 
nineteenth century. 

23. Jacob Meldola: Younger son of Abrahani 
Meldola (No. 19); died in 1761. He was a noted 
theologian, and the author of *Sefat Hayyim.” His 
son, Abraham Meldola (d. 1774), was hazzan in 
ltaly, aud was the author of two volumes of dis- 
courses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sefer Toledot Adam, manuscript, part i., by 
Eleazar Meldola, Leghorn, beginning 1679; part ii., by Ra- 
phael Meldola, Leghorn, Pisa, and Bayonne, beginning 1702; 
part iii, by David Meldola, Ainsterdam, beginning 1744; 
part iv., by Abraham Meldola, Hamburg, beginning 1772 ; sup- 
plemental part by David bar Raphael Meldola, London, 1828; 
Dibre Dawid, Preface and p. 189, Amsterdam, 1753; Pedi- 
gree of the Meldola Family from death of Isaiah Meldola, 
1840, extracted from а book of about 400 verses from an- 
cient manuscripts by R. Meldola; D. Meldola, The Way of 
Faith, Preface, London, 1848; Leon, Histoire des Juifs de Bd- 
yonne, p. 361, Paris, 1893; Gaster, Hist. of Devis Marks, 
London, 1901; Henry S. Morais, Eminent Israelites of the 
Nineteenth Century, Philadelphia, 1880; The Gentleman’s 
Magazine (London), Oct., 1828; Jew. Chron. July 25, 1851; 
The Hebrew Observer (London), March 11 and April 15, 
1858; Lucien Wolf, Old Jewish Families in England, in 
The Leisure Hour (London), Aug., 1886; The Occident 
(Philadelphia), xi. 80, 213; Israel (London), June, 1899; 
April, 1901; et seq. 

G. C. I. ре S. 

MELIHAH (“salting”): The process of salt- 
ing meat in order to make it ritually fit (kasher) 
for cooking. The prohibition against partaking of 
blood was extended by the Rabbis to include, under 
certain conditions, flesh containing blood (based 
on Gen. ix. 4; see BLoop). Hence various reg- 
ulations are prescribed in the rabbinie codes 
which tend toward the elimination of blood from 
the meat before it becomes fit for use, "The pro- 
hibition against blood, however, applies only to the 
blood of mammals and birds, not to the blood of 
fishes or of locusts, and even in mammals and birds 
only the blood which is contained in the veins or 
which is congealed on the surface, or which has be- 
gun to flow from the meat, is forbidden; as long as 
the blood is a part of the meat it may be eaten. 

For instance, one may cut off a piece of raw meat, 

wash off all the blood that may have gathered on its 

surface, and eat it (Ker. 20b, 21a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 

Yoreh De‘ah, 67, 1). When, however, meat is to 

be used for cooking, during which process it will 











certainly diseharge a great deal of its blood, it is 
necessary to salt it, in order to let the blood flow 
freely for a time before cooking it. Meat that is to 
be roasted over an open fire need not be salted, for 
all the blood that will be discharged during roast- 
ing will be consumed in the fire. The custom, how- 
ever, is to salt it a little even in this case (Hul. 14a, 
and Tos., 8.0. * Wo-Nasbin"; Yoreh De‘ah, 76). 

In preparing meat for cooking the following proc- 
ess is observed: 'The meat is first soaked in water 
for about half an hour in order that the pores may 

be opened to emit the blood. If it is 

The left in the water longer than twenty- 
Process. four hours, both the meat and the 
vessel containing it become unfit for 

use, for the meat is then regarded asif it had been 
cooked bwm МП 17 £35) and meat cooked 
without previous salting is forbidden. It is cus- 
tomary not to use for any other purpose the vessel 
in which meat is soaked before salting, although if 
it is used (after it has been washed) the food cooked 
in it, even if placed in it hot, is permitted for food 
(Yoreh De'ah, 69, 1). The meat is next placed on 
a wicker basket, or on straw, or on a slanting board, 
and thickly salted on all sides. In the case of poul- 
try the body should be opened and the entrails re- 
moved before it is salted. The meat is left in the 
salt for about an hour, or, if urgent, for about 
twenty minutes. The salt is then shaken off, and 
the meat is rinsed twice, after which it may be 


` cooked (l.c. 69, 4-8). If the meat is cooked before 


the salt is washed off, the pot and all that it contains 
are forbidden, unless the quantity in the pot is sixty 
times greater than the quantity of the salt and the 
moisture of the blood upon it. If the meat is cooked 
before it is salted, the pot and allthatit contains are 
forbidden, unless the quantity in the pot is sixty 
times greater than the piece of unsalted meat, and 
even then, according to some authorities, the piece 


t itself is forbidden (Le. 69, 9, 11; see also “Beer 


Heteb ”). 

Three days from the time the animal is slaugh- 
tered the meat does not discharge its blood through 
salting, and therefore may not be cooked except by 

roasting over an open fire. If, how- 

Details. ever, water has been poured over it dur- 

ing that time, it may be salted within 
three days from the time the water was poured 
over it, and may then be used in cooking (/.c. 69, 12, 
18) The liver, because of the abundance of blood 
it contains, must be cut open and roasted before it 
may be cooked (Hul. 111a; Yoreh De‘ah, 78)  Be- 
fore salting the head must be cut open and the brains 
removed; the horny parts of the legs must be 
removed (l.c. 71); the heart must be cut open; andit 
isalso customary to open thelarge veius of the lungs 
before salting (l.e. 72). 

Many pieces of meat, even if some are beef and 
some poultry, may be placed one on the top of the 
other in salting. Fish and meat, however, should 
not be salted together, for the fish, after discharging 
all its blood, will absorb the blood discharged by 
the meat (Lc. 70). The intestines should not be 
salted with other parts, although if this be done 
they may still be used in cooking (l.e. 75). Eggs 
found in the body of a fowl need salting, but must 
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not be salted with other meat (Le. 75, 1, Isserles’ 

gloss). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Ma'akalot Asurot, 6; 
Caro, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh Dealt, 69-18 ; Rokeah, 88 410- 
431; Kol Bo, 103; Or Zaruc’, i. 469-478 ; Hokmat Adam, 
&8 30-35. 

8. 8. J. H. G. 

MELLI: Family of scholars and rabbis that de- 
rived its name from Melli, an Italian village in the 
province of Mantua, The family can be traced back 
to the fifteenth century. 

Eliezer Melli: Rabbi of Venice ір the sixteenth 
century. He is mentioned in the responsa of Moses 
Provencal (No. 194). 

Elijah ben Abraham Melli: The earliest 
known member of the family; rabbi of Parma in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. Among 
the Italian manuscript responsa in the possession of 
Mortara there is one of Elijah Melli's, addressed (1470) 
to Joseph Colon, concerning the divorcing of a bap- 
tized Jew. It wasissued at Parma, where MeNi was 
rabbi. - Appended to itis the answer of Joseph Colon 
approving the bill of divorce. 

Jehiel Melli: Rabbi of Mantua in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century; author of “Tap- 
puhe Zahab” (Mantua, 1623), an abstract of Elijah 
de Vidas’ book on religious ethics, “ Reshit Hok- 
mah”; appended are annotations concerning ritual 
laws. It was published with the “Hanhagot” of 
Asher ben Jehiel by Melli's son-in-law, David Porta- 
leone. 

Phinehas Elijah ben Zemah Elijah Melli: 
Rabbi in Mantua in the sixteenth century. Не re- 
ceived the degree of chief rabbi Jan. 15, 1581. He 
was distinguished as a Talmudist, and is quoted by 
Lampronti (“Pahad Yizhak,” iv. 24) and Moses 
Provencal (Responsa, Nos. 97, 112). Responsum 
No. 231 of the 260 responsa of the Italian rabbis 
is his. 

Zemah Elijah b. Phinehas Elijah Melli: 
Rabbi in Mantua in the sixteenth century. Не re- 
ceived the degree of chief rabbi on the same day as 
his father, Responsa of his, addressed to various 
contemporaries, are among the manuscripts in the 
possession of Mortara. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisra'el, p. 560: Mortara, In- 
dice, pp. 38-39; Mosé, v. 125, 879; vi. 184, 192, 261; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1280. 

D. M. SEL. 


MELO, DAVID ABENATAR: Rabbi and 
poet; born in Spain about 1550. His translation 
of some of the Psalms into Spanish verse brought 
him under the suspicion of the Inquisition, and he 
was imprisoned. When, after several years of tor- 
ture, he was acquitted (1611), he left Spain and emi- 
grated to Amsterdam. Hesoon gained a reputation 
as a stylist and scholar; became a member of the 
academy * Delos Pintos ” ; and was finally appointed 
rabbi of the Portuguese synagogue Bet Yisrael in 
Amsterdam. There are many allusions in his verses to 
the tortures he underwent while imprisoned by the 
. Inquisition. 

ВіпіловвАрИҮ: Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 169 сё seq.; De 


Barrios, Insigne Јехіра de los Pintos; idem, Relacion de 
los Poetas, p. 53; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 177, 205, 1068. 


a. W. M. 





MELOL or MELUL (bow), MOSES HAY: 
Compositor and translator in Leghorn (1777-98); 
son of Jacob Raphael Melol and brother of David 
Hayyim Melol He translated or edited the “Sefer 
Azharot ha-Kodesh” and the Book of Ruth (Leg- 
horn, 1777), and translated into Ladino “Seder Hat- 
tarat Nedarim,” the ritual for dissolving an oath, 
“como suelen practicar en la Yesiba de Gemiluth 
ilasadim " (db. 1792). Mordecai Melol, a relative of 
his, edited * Alegria de Purim ” (db. 1792). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, 

p. 63; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. рр. 68, us E 

G. M. K. 


MELS, ALFRED (psendonym of Martin 
Cohn): German author; born at Berlin April 15, 
1831; died at Summerdale, near Chicago, July 22, 
1894. He studied at the University of Berlin, but 
in 1848 ran away to join the Foreign Legion of 
Algiers. He was severely wounded while on the 
way to Oran in charge of a detachment of recruits. 
Tiring of this life, he went to Paris, where he found 
literary employment with Alexandre Dumas. 

In 1850 Mels as a private joined the rebel army of 
Sleswick-Holstein against Denmark, and at Idstadt 
was again wounded. Recovering, he returned to 
Paris as correspondent for various journals. Later 
he went to Madrid to become the editor of "Las 
Novedades.” This position he resigned in order 
to join the Spanish army, in which he rose to the 
rank of captain. In 1864 Mels returned to Ger- 
many to become a contributor to the * Gartenlaube” 
and, later, to the * Daheim." In 1866 he published 
anonymously “Der Feldzug der Main-Armee,” an 
account of the progress of the Prussian army oper- 
ating in the vicinity of the Main in 1866. In 1869 he 
went to the Paris Exposition as representative of 
* Daheim ” and * Ueber Land und Meer.” 

On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war Mels 
was appointed by the London “Times ? one of its 
correspondents with the German army; but after 
the fall of Sedan he resigned in order to accompany 
Napoleon III. to Wilhelmshóhe. Thence he went 
to Vienna, where he became the feuilletonist of the 
“Wiener Tageblatt." In 1873 he published, under 
the nom de plume “Don Spavento,” an exposé and 
a satirical criticism of Viennese journalists and their 
methods: “Typen und Silhouetten von Wiener 
Schriftsteller und Journalisten." From Vienna he 
went successively to Graz, Zurich, Paris, Italy. and 
Chicago. 

Mele's best-known work is the comedy “ Heine's 
Junge Leiden » (1872), which has been performed 
more than 2,000 times. Ап equal measure of suc- 
cess was achieved by *Der Neue Frühling" (187), 
after two other plays, “Der Staatsanwalt ? (1875) 
and “Das Letzte Manuscript ” (1876), had been only 
moderately successful. Among Mels’s other works 
ате: “Erlebtes und Erdachtes” (1869); “ Herzens- 
kämpfe” (1869); “ Gebilde und Gestalten” (1870); 
* Seltsame Schicksale” (1872); * Unsichtbare Mächte” 
(1875); and “Ferne Horizonte” (1876-78). Mels 
embraced Christianity in 1859. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Unsere Zeit, i. 672-675; Bornmiiller, Schrift- 
steller-Levilon, 1882. p. 484; Franz Brammer, Deutsches 


Dichter- Lexikon, 1816. 
s. E. Ms. 
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MELUN (Hebrew, pxdyp, mw5p, novo, oro"): 
Principal town of the department Seine-et-Marne, 
France. There wasa very important Jewish com- 
munity here as carly as the twelfth century. The 
scholars connected with the Talmudic school of the 
city took part in the synod held at Troyes about 
1160 under the direction of Rashbam and R. Tam 
(“Kol Bo," No. 117, where PNY WIM must be 
read instead of ny "53n). «A Jew of Melun, Vi- 
vant, was appointed in 1202 to collect the taxes of 
his coreligionists; another, Leo Crossius, obtained 
permission in 1204 to live at the Cháteletin Paris. In 
Dec., 1280, Saint Louis, King of France, together 
with the barons at a meeting held at Melun, promul- 
gated the following, decrees: (1) henceforth Jews 
will not be permitted to make contracts; (2) they 
will be considered the property of the barons in 
whose territory they live; (8) in cases of migration 
they may be forcibly returned to their former 
homes; (4) debts due to them shall become void if 
not collected within nine legal terms, and shall no 
longer bear interest; (5) the vouchers for their 
credits shall become worthless if not submitted to 
the barons before All Saints’ Day. 

The Jews occupied a special quarter at Melun, 
called “ La Iviferie,” which is mentioned in the doc- 
uments of the years 1206, 1212, and 1218, preserved 
-in the archives of Notre Dame of Melun. In a doc- 
ument dated Jan. 5, 1307, there is a reference to the 
sale of a house and barn, situated in the Jews’ street, 
that had belonged to the Jew Donin and his neph- 
ews. Another document, of the year 1811, refers 
to the sale of a house situated in the manor of the 
“hopital S. Jean de Hierusalem, rue de la Iviferie, 
jouxte la maison qu'on appelle l'eschole aux Juifs.” 
In the library of Melun there is a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century entitled ^ Breviarium Judaicum,” 
being a mahzor (partly unedited), according to the 
French ritual, for the holy-days of Rosh ha-Shanah 
and Yom Kippur (described in detail by M. Schwab 
in “R. E. J.” xiii. 296-299). Like the Jews in other 
parts of France, those of Melun were forced in 1306 
by King Philip the Fair to leave the city without 
hopes of ever returning. 

The most prominent scholars of Melun include: 
(1) Meshullam b. Nathan, identical, according to 
Z. Kahn (20. i. 936), with the Narbonne scholar of 
the same name. Meshullam is known to have gone 
in 1150 from Narbonue to Melun, where he soon ac- 
quired a high reputation. Пе corresponded with R. 
Tam and the most famous rabbis of his time. He is 
quoted in the tosafot to Bezah (16a), *Abodah Zarah 
(29b), and Pesahim (105a) (2) Nathan b. Meshul- 
lam, son of the preceding; was living at Etampes 
in 1180. (3) Jedidiah, teacher of Abraham ben 
Nathan of Lunel. (4) Menahem Sire Léon, or Mes- 
Scr Leon (18th cent.) (5) The tosafist David of 
Melun, and (6) his son Judah, who in 1995 directed 
the Talmud school and was one of the four French 
rabbis who took part in 1240 in the religious con- 
troversy at Paris against Nicholas Donin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ordonnances des Rois de France, i. 53: Dep- 
ning, Les Juifs dansle Moyen Age, р. 125; Carmoly, Itiné- 
raires dela Terre Sainte, p. 187: Zunz. Z. G. pp. 48, 53, 94; 
Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran 20015, p. 410; 
R, E. J. ii. 38, xiii. 209-300, xv. 234; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
pp. 851-355. 

G. 8. K. 





MELVILLE, LEWIS (LEWIS S. BENJA- 
MIN): English author; born in 1874. Не is the 
author of the following works: * Life of Thackeray ” 
(1899); “Thackeray’s Stray Papers” (1902); “In 
the World of Mimes” (1902); and “Introduction to 
Thackeray's Works? (1908-4). He is a contributor 
to the “Fortnightly Review," “The Bookman,” 
“Temple Bar,” and to other English periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Literary Year-Boolk, 1904. 

1. I. L. D. 

MEM: Thirteenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet: the meaning of the name is “ water,” the prim- 
itive shape of the letter resembling waves (see AL- 
PHABET) “Mem” has two forms: one for the 
beginning or middle of a word (0), and one for the 
end (D). Its numerical value (in post-Biblical wri- 
tings)is 40. Being a labial, it interchanges in the 
Semitic group of languages with other labials, that 
is to say, with 5, 4, 3, and sometimes also with the 
liquids 3, 3, b, In composition it appears as a pre- 
fix, denoting place, time, instrument, or agent, and 
is employed to form all participles except the “kal” 
and “ nif'al," and numerous substantives. 

T. M. Ser. 


MEMEL: City in the district of Kénigsberg, 
Hast Prussia. It has a population of 19,796, inclu- 
ding 1,214 Jews (1900). The earliest mention of the 
Jews of Memel occurs in connection with the ad- 
jourument of the diet by Duke Albrecht April 20, 
1567, when he decreed their expulsion from the city. 
In 1664 the Great Elector granted the Dutch Jew 
Moses Jacobsohn de Jonge the right of residence in 
the city. De Jonge, who carried on an extensive 
business, was finally compelled by financial difficul- 
ties to leave, and after that Jews were permitted to 
enter only during the fairs. Fursand Hebrew books 
were important articles of trade. The Prussian edict 
of 1812 enabled the Jews again to settle in Memel, 
and the extensive commerce in wood carried on with 


"Russia attracted many Polish and Russian Jews, 


among others, to the city. The community was not 
organized until 1862, when the hebra kaddisha was 
established. The first rabbi was Dr, Isaac RUF 
(1865-98), who established the parochial school and 
the hospital, as well as the method of religious in- 
struction, and was actively interested in behalf 
of the Russian Jews. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Emanuel Carlebach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : В, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Memel, in 


ix first Bericht der Isractitisehen. Religionsschule, Memel, 
1900. 


р. Н. У. 

MEMOR-BOOK (German, “Memorbuch”): A 
manuscript list of localities or countries in which 
Jews have been persecuted, together with the names 
of the martyrs, and necrologies. Memor-books are 
devoted primarily to the learned. and influential, al- 
though others may be included for special reasons, 
particularly Jews distinguished for their noble char- 
acter, or who performed their duties toward the 
community with especial faithfulness or who gave 
or bequeathed gifts to its institutions. These me- 
morials to the dead, which were intended to serve as 
inspirations to the living, were read wholly or in 
part at the memorial services (sec HazkAnaAT NESHA- 
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мот). The so-called * memmern ”— the reading of 
the lists of martyrs and of places of martyrdom— 
was heard in the synagogue on the Sabbath before 
the Ninth of Ab and on the Sabbath before Pente- 
cost also. 

The earliest memor-book extant is that of the com- 
munity of Nuremberg. 1t was begun in 1296, and 
is so complete that it must have had predecessors 

which served as models for it. At all 


Memor- events, notwithstanding their name, 
book of the memor-books are not borrowed 
Nurem- from the Christian Church, but are a 

berg. product of Jewish picty ; for it hasal- 


ways been customary in Israel to re- 
member the dead, to pray and to present offerings 
for them, and to hand their names down to poster- 
ity. Indeed, the Christian Church adopted this 
custom, which developed into the ritual observance 
of All Souls’ Day, from Judaism. Although the 
different memor-books occasionally show a resem- 
blance to a certain form of literature produced by 
the Catholic Church—the diptychs borrowed from 
the Romans, the “libri vite? or “libri viventium" 
used until the Carolingian period, the later calen- 
dars, necrologies, and martyrologies—yet many pas- 
sages in the Church Fathers indicate that the 
prayers for the dead were Jewish in origin, and 
date from the time of the Aposties, who were Jews 
(comp. Bautz, “Das Fegfeuer,” p. 76, Mayence, 
1883; Propst, * Liturgie der Ersten Drei Christlichen 
Jahrhunderte," pp. 804 et seq.). 

After it had become customary to remember 
scholars, martyrs, benefactors, and others in prayers 
on the Sabbath and on feast-days, the names of the 
dead were entered in special books, with the formu- 
las for the “hazkarah” or the *hashkabab" (see 
Hazxarat NEsHAMOT), generally beginning with 
the words: “Yizkor Elohim nishmat . .." (May 
God remember the soul of . . .) These books 
contained, in addition to the general part—the intro- 
ductory prayers and the names of the noble and 
beneficent—a simple list of the dead, with notes on 
their works and the sums spent for the repose of 
their souls. A list of localities and countries where 
persecutions had taken place either preceded the 
necrologies or was added to them. 

The original name of the memor-book was taken 
from the Bible, and it was called either “ Sefer Zik- 
karon ” (= “Book of Remembrance," after Mal. iii. 
16) or “Sefer ha-Zikronot.” (= “ Book 
of Commemorations”). The later title, 
“Sefer Hazkarat Neshamot” (= “ Me- 
morial Book of Souls”), was soon superseded by 
the general name “Memorial Book” or * Memor- 
Book,” which wasapplied to similar works in Chris- 
tian circles also. The names * pinkes" (= * book,” 
from the Greek таё), * Selbuch," and “ Totenbuch " 
occur but seldom. The word “memor-book” 
(pawn, này, зл) is,derived from the 
Latin “memoria” (see Salfeld, * Martyrologium," 
p. xii., note 5). 

The memor-book of the community of Nurem- 
berg, which was formerly designated by the mis- 
leading term * Memor-Book of Mayence,” on the au- 
thority of Carmoly (in “Israelit,” 1865, 1866), Grütz 
(* Gesch."), Neubauer (in “R. E. J.” iv. Let seg.), and 


Name. 


others, was begun in 1996 by a skilful scribe, Isaac 
b. Samuel of Meiningen, as a gift to be presented 
to the community of Nuremberg at 
the dedication of a new synagogue 
(Nov. 15, 1296). It was then taken 
to Mayence, where it was stolen and 
sold. Subsequently it was acquired 
by Carmoly, after whose death the 
Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft of Mayence ob- 
tained possession of it. It consists of three parts: 
(1) the first necrology of the community of Nurem- 
berg, a list of deaths and of gifts from about 1280 
to 1346; (2) the martyrologium, a list of martyrs from 
1096 to 1849; and (3) the second necrology of the 
synagogue of Nuremberg, а memor-book and list of 
deaths and of gifts from 1878 01899. The entire work 
was edited by Salfeld (1896 and 1898); the necrolo- 
gies by Stern and Salfeld (“Nürnberg im Mittel- 
alter,” pp. 95-205, Kiel, 1894-96); and the martyr- 
ology at Berlin, 1898, text, translation, introduc- 
tion, etc. 

The first necrology, which was probably preceded 
by forty-four pages containing a history of the per- 
secutions or a cycle of elegies, is prefaced by а 
prayer on the announcement of the 
New Moon; a benediction for the mem- 
bers of the community who undertake 
to keep the fast-day called *Sheni we-Hamishi we- 
Sheni”; a benediction for the benefactors and per- 
sons attending the synagogue; a prayer for the sick; 
and the“ Ab ha-Rahamim,” a prayer for the martyrs 
of Israel. This is followed by a poem referring to 
the book, the building, and the dedication of the 
synagogue, and closing with the words: “The 
names of the donors have been entered in the Book 
of the Beloved, who sleep in the grave." Then 
come the prayers, found in nearly all the memor- 
books, for the souls of the spiritual heroes of Israel 
and of individual benefactors, and tbe prayers for 
the dead (* yizkor"), in Hebrew and Old French, for 
the individual martyrs and the persecuted commu- 
nities. The martyrology is introduced by a sum- 
mary of the persecutions of 1096 to 1298, the names 
of the martyrs between 1096 and 1849, a list of cities 
and villages in which persecutions took place under 
Rindfleisch (1298) and Armleder (1886-39), and at the 
time of the Black Death (1848-49) The second 
necrology is introduced by the ritual for the New 
Moon and a prayer for the members of the comm 
nity (“Misheberak,” almost in the present form), to 
which are added the same lists and other material 
as in the first necrology. 

As illustrations of the nature of the memor- 
book there follows a translation of the oldest por- 
tion thereof (7. ¢., the portion which, amplified ac- 
cording as time and circumstance required, is com- 
mon to all memor-books) and of two yizkor from 
the Hebrew and one from the Old French: 

“The following souls are remembered [in prayer] on all Sab- 
baths of the year: Mar Solomon and Mistress Rachel, who have 
done much for the welfare of the community and have averted 
persecutions: our teacher К. Gershom, who by his teachings 
was the light of the eyes of the Israelites in the Diaspora; our 
teacher R. Simon the Great, who has done much for the 
communities and has averted persecutions; our teacher R. 
Solomon [b. Isaac, i.e., Rashi], who through his commentaries 


was the light of the eyes of the Israelites in the Diaspora; our 
teacher R. Jaeob and his brother R. Samuel, whose love spread 
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the study of the Word of God in Israel ; Mar Isaac and Mistress 
Bela, through whose efforts the toll was repealed at Cobleuz ; 
our teacher R, Meir р. R. Baruch, who has spread the study of 
the Word of God in Israel." 

'"* May God remember, as He has remembered the souls of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, the souls of all members of communi- 
ties who have been killed, stoned, burned, strangled, slaugh- 
tered, drowned, broken on the wheel, hanged, or buried alive 
because they remained true to their belief in the One God. 
Since they have suffered this grievous pain, may God remem- 
ber them, together with all pious men and women who rest in 
paradise. To this we respond: Amen!” 

" May God remember, as He has remembered the souls of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the souls of all members of com- 
munities who have striven for the welfare of the congregation, 
have averted persecutions, have secured the repeal of taxes, 
and have recovered scrolls of the Law from unworthy hands. 
Whether a pious gift has been vowed for them or not, may God 
remember them for their deeds.” 

“Мау God remember the soul of . . . together with the souls 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, because he bequeathed . . . to 
the cemetery (Rememra Dé spirteine . . . comme spirteine 
«+. ki adlayés . . . pouramour ki fesis, cil le memred . . . ); 
because he did this, may God remember him together with 
the pious who dwellin paradise. Amen!" 


The formulas in French were added later, prob- 
ably after 1806, when a number of French exiles 
settled at Nuremberg. 

Several of the extant memor-books, single lists 
from manuscripts aud printed texts, as well as 
works dealing with the subject, have been used by 
Salfeld in his edition of the Nuremberg memor-book 
(see his “ Martyrologium," pp. xxvi. e£ seg.), and a 
discussion of their form, contents, and importance 
for the history of scholars and of persecutions will 
be found there. The following list gives a survey 
of his material: 


Hebrew Codex No. 45 of the Landes- und Universitüts-Biblio- 
шек in Strasburg, pp. 18-16, with lists of the martyrs of Worms 
of 1096 and 1319. 

Hebrew Codex No. 87 (42) of the municipal library. Hamburg, 
fols. 81 et seg., with 165 places of persecution in 1298 et seq. 
(Salfeld, l.c. p. xxvii.). 

Extract from a memor-book of 1313-14, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Chief Rabbi Charleville-Versailles, containing a list of 
places in which persecutions oecurred between 1298 and 1303 
(Jellinek, * Kontres Hamkonen, Märtyrer- und Memorbuch," p. 
9, Vienna, 1881). 

Mabzor, MS. Oxford, Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1108, with a list of places of the persecutions of 1849 (reprinted 
in “R. E. J.” iv. 29). 

Oxford MS., Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1171, with 
lists of 1319 (reprinted in “R. E. J.” iv. 29, 30). 

Codex Epstein in Vienna (formerly in the possession of Hal- 
berstam of Bielitz), prayer-book according to the German ritual, 
with a list of communities in which martyrdoms took place 
(first ed. * Isr. Letterbode,” viii. 89; republished in “ Martyro- 
logium," p. 79; comp. also pp. xxiii., 272). 

Wibel, translation of an old fragment of a Jewish martyrol- 
ogy ("Unsehuldige Nachrichten auf das Jahr 1740"), dating 
from the second half of the fifteenth century. 

Two anonymous memor-books of German communities 
(* Martyrologium," p. xxviii.). 

Manuscript of Carmoly, in possession of Dr. Brann at Breslau 
(ib.). 

Memor-books of the following places: Alsheim, eight- 
eenth century; Bayersdorf, written in 1689; Bergheim-on-the- 
Erft, begun in 1677; Bingen, in 1787; Büdigheim, 1745; Bonn, 
1725; Bretten, between 1716 and 1749; Coblenz, 1580; Deutz 
(Cologne), beginning with 1551; Dittigheim, 1746; Flórsheim, 
nineteenth century; Frankfort-on-the-Main (flrst entry 1627); 
Fürth, memor-book of the Neusehule, of the Waisenverein, of 
the Klaus, and of the Altschule (edited by Löwenstein in Gei- 
gers“ Zeitschrift," i. 274, ii. 91 et seq.); Gailingen, 1842 ; Gross- 
Сегап, seventeenth century; Hagenau, 1800; Hanau, part i., 
1601; Kastel, 1785; Kirehhain, 1773; Kochendorf, 1732: Kreuz- 
nach, 1088; Kriegshaber; Mayence communal memor-books of 
1583 and 1837, Krankenpflego-Verein No. 8, beginning of eight- 
eenth century, and Religionsgesellsehaft, 1858; Mannheim, 
1784; Michelstadt, beginning of eighteenth century : Minden, 





the First Crusade (Zunz, * Ritus," p. 127). 


beginning of seventeenth century; Nieder-Ehnheim ; Nurem- 
berg (necrology of 1349; ed. Lowe, '*'Гпе Memor-Book of Nürn- 
berg," London, 1881); Ober-Ehnheim ; Oppenheim, 1795 (after 
an earlier copy); Partenheim, 1738; Pfersee (comp. Perles in 
*' Monatsschrift,” xxii. 503 et seq.); Rheinbach near Bonn, one 
necrology of 1650; Sontheim: Strasburg; Treves, 1664; Vi- 
enna; Weilmünster, 1708; Weisenau near Mayence, 1782 (after 
ап earlier copy); Worms, i, ii, iii; Xanten, on the lower 
Rhine, one part of 1776. 

Many other valuable memor-books exist besides 
those used by Salfeld. That of Buttenwiesen has 
been edited by Lamm in * Monatsschrift," xlv. 540 et 
seq., while those of Binswangen, Edenhcim, Ehren- 
breitstein (formerly called Thal; first entry 1647), Em- 
den, Harburg (Swabia), Héchberg near Würzburg, 
Oettingen, Steppach, Wallerstein, Wittelshofen, and 
many others arestill unedited. The memor-book of 
Misslitz belonging to the Klaus Synagogue of Zecha- 
riah Lewi of Vienna has been described by Kauf- 
mann (in Berliner’s “Magazin,” xvii. 989 e£ seq.), 
who used also the one of Düsseldorf (“ Aus Heinrich 
IIeine's Ahnensaal,” p. 274), while that of Mamels- 
dorf has been mentioned by Zunz (“ Literaturgesch.” 
p. 112) and others. 

Further study on the subject, together with scien- 
tific editions of the memor-books, would probably 
yield valuable data for statistics, economics, gene- 
alogies of scholars and families, nomenclature, dip- 
lomatics, ritual, and liturgy, as well as for Jewish 
history in general. See MAnTYROLOGY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salfeld, Martyrologium, 1896-98; Stern and 

PM Niirnberg im Mittelalter, Kiel, 1894-90. 8. Sa 

MEMORIAL DATES: Jewish communities, 
аз а rule, have taken no note of birthdays of any 
of their members and only in rare cases of the dates of 
death. One of these cases is the anniversary of the 
day on which Gedaliah was assassinated (3d "T'ishri), 
upon which a fast is observed by Jews in all parts 
of the world; and on the 18th Iy yar (Lag be-‘Omer), 
Jews living in Palestine visit the tomb of Simon 
ben Yohai, believing this date to be the anniversary 
of the latter’s death. Jews of eastern Europe, 
furthermore, record the days on which eminent rab- 
bis die, because on every * Jahrzeit " (anniversary of 
the day of death) they- make it a practise to visit 
the graves of such rabbis, and to ask for their inter- 
cession in heaven, 

Besides these “Jahrzeiten” there are a number 
of days which, although they have acquired a re- 
ligious aspect, have also a historical significance, and 
are observed either by the Jews asa whole or by 
local communities. 'Thus the Ninth of Ab is ob- 
served as a fast-day, for on that day the Temple 
was twice destroyed. On the twenty-fifth of Kislew 
the Feast of Hanukkah begins, because on that day 
Judas Maccabeus consecrated anew the Temple at 
Jerusalem (165 в.с.). 

The communities of Cologne, Worms, Mayence, 
and a few other cities in the Rhine district observed 
fast-days in memory of the martyrs who died during 
Polish 
Jews fast on the 20th of Siwan on account of the 
Cossack atrocities of 1648 (see FASTING AND Fast- 
Days). In Crete and Frankfort-on-the-Main as well 
as in certain communities in Egypt, special feasts 
or Purims are celebrated in commemoration of mi- 
raculous events, The Alexandrian Jews observed a 
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memorial day in honor of the translation of the Bible 
into Greek (Philo, “Vita Mosis," ii, § 7; see also 
FESTIVALS). 

In imitation of these memorial days sanctified by 
religion, other dates of Jewish interest have been 
recorded from time to time, and are used in calen- 
dars, almanacs, and at times in the Jewish press. 
In recent years large collections of notable dates 
have been made by Jewish scholars and historians, 
beginning with L. Zunz. The following list gives 
in calendric order the more important and inter- 
esting of these: 

JANUARY. 


1. Jair Hayyim Bacharach, German rabbi, died, 1702. Several 
thousand Jews killed by an earthquake at Safed and Ti- 
berias, 1587. 

. Persecutions of Jews at Lauda and Bischofsheim, 1235. 

. "Neue Stüttigkeit" for Frankfort-on-the-Main makes right 
of domicil perpetual, 1017. Rachel, French actress, died, 
1858. 

4. Moses Mendelssohn, philosopher and religious reformer, 
died, 1786. Wilhelm Beer, German astronomer, born, 
1797. 

. Joseph Salvador, Jewish historian, born, 1796. Edward 
Lasker, Gerinan statesman, died, 1884. 

. First auto da fó held at Seville, 1481. 

. Disputation at Tortosa, Joseph Albo being one of the partici- 
pants, 1418. Sir Julian Goldsmid, English member of Par- 
liament, died, 1896. 

8. Samuel Cahen, translator of the Bible into French, died, 
1862. 

9, Liebmann Adler, American rabbi, born, 1812. 

10. David Nieto, haham of London, died, 1728. Poll-tax abol- 
ished in France, 1784. 

11. Abraham Мари, Russian Hebrew writer, porn, 1808. Lelio 
della Torre, Italian Jewish theologian, born, 1805. 

19. Edict of Juan П. of Castile, withdrawing civil jurisdiction 
from the Jews, confirmed, 1412. 

13. Law of Baden forms Jews into special religious community 
with all privileges, 1809. Alexander I. of Russia issues 
edict removing Jews from villages to towns and cities in 
the governments of Moghilef and Vitebsk, 1825. 

14. Hebrew books, confiscated under bullof Feb. 28, 1593, burned 
at Rome, 1001. Great fire in the Frankfort ghetto, 1711. 

15. Leopold Dukes, Hungarian Jewish scholar, born, 1810. 

16. Johann Jacob Raabe, translator of the Mishnah, born, 1711. 

17. Marcus Herz, physician and philosopher, born, 1747. 

18. Solomon Sulzer, reformer of synagogal music, died, 1890. 

19. Mareus Herz, physician and philosopher, died, 1808. Isaac 
p'Israeli, English litterateur and father of the Earl of 
Beaconsfleld, died, 1848. 

20. Moritz Oppenheim, German painter of Jewish family life, 
born, 1800. 

21. Jews expelled from France, 1306. Nathan Marcus Adler, 
chief rabbi of the British empire, died, 1890. 

22. David Cassel, Jewish historian, died, 1893. English Zionist 
Federation founded, 1899. 

23. Abraham ibn Ezra, Bible exegete and poet, died, 1167. 

21. Ferdinand Julius Cohn. German botanist and zoologist, 
born, 1828. Isaac Artom, Italian statesman and senator, 
died, 1900. 

25. Disputation at Paris on the ‘Talmud, 1240. 

26. First edition of the Hebrew Pentateuch printed at Bologna, 
1482. 

27. Jerome Napoleon grants full civil rights to Jews of West- 
phalia, 1808. 

28. Lippold. master of the Brandenburg mint, executed, 1578. 
Theodor Benfey, German Sanskritist and philologist, 
born, 1809. 

29, Abraham Furtado, president of the Sanhedrin summoned by 
Napoleon, died, 1817. 

31. Henry HI. issues regulations for English Jewry, 1253. 

FEBRUARY. 

1. Bogumil Dawison, German actor, died, 1872. Mass-meetings 
held at New York and London expressing sympathy with 
the persecuted Jews of the Russian empire, 1882. Perez 
Smolenskin, Russian Hebrew writer, died, 1885. 

3. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, composer, born, 1809. Charles 
the Bourbon, King of Naples and of the two Sicilies, in- 
vites the Jews back for fifty years, 1740. 
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Memorial Dates 


4, “Resettlement Day” in England. Oliver Cromwell grants 
Carvajal and other Jews right of residence, 1657. Joseph 
Siiss Oppenheimer executed; many Jews driven from 
Wiirttemberg in consequence, 1738. 

5. Rasbion the Pentateuch, the earliest dated printed Jewish 
book, issued at Reggio, 1475. ‘The disappearance of Father 
(Tomaso (Thomas) gives rise to the Damascus Affair, 
1810. Nehemiah Brüll, Jewish scholar, died, 1891. 

6. Solomon Munk, French Arabic scholar, died, 1867. Elijah 
Benamozegh, Italian rabbi and cabalist, died, 1200. 

8. Shabbethai Cohen (Shach), died, 1603. Berthold Auerbach, 
German novelist, died, 1882. 

9. Opening of the Sanhedrin at Paris, 1807. Isaac Adolphe 
Crémieux, French statesman, died, 1880. 

11. Societiit Felix Libertate founded at Amsterdam, 1795. ` 

19. Auto da fé at Toledo at which 740 Jews were reconciled, 
1486. Ludwig Borne, German writer, died, 1587. Isaac 
Baer Levinsohn. the Mendelssohn of Russia, died, 1860. 

13. Zacharias Frankel, Jewish scholar and theologian, died, 
1875. 

14. Two thousand Jews burned at Strasburg, 1349. Jews or- 
dered to leave Vienna, 1670. 

15. Carel Asser, Dutch jurist, born, 1780. 

16. Emancipation of the Jews of Sweden, 1870. Commission 
appointed to revise the laws concerning the Jews of Rus- 
sia, 1883. 

17. Heinrich Heine, German poet, died, 1856. 

18. "Hatti Humayun” issued, granting full civic rights to 
Turkish Jews, 1856. Congregation of the Holy otce de- 
clares forcible baptism of Jewish children by Christian 
nurses effective, 1705. 

19. Peter Beer, Austrian educator, . horn, 1758. Henry IV. 
grants Jews of Speyer protection to life and property, 
1090. 

21. Johann Christopher Wolf, Christian bibliographer of Jewish 

books, born, 1688. 

99, Johann Reuchlin, champion of the Jews and defender of the 

Talmud, born, 1455. Isaac Marcus Jost, Jewish historian, 

born, 1793. 

98. Franz Delitzsch, Christian Hebraist, born, 1818. Sir George 

Jessel, master of the rolls, England, born, 1824. 

24. Moritz Oppenheim, German painter of Jewish family life, 

died, 1882. ^ 

25. Bull of Nicholas V. prohibiting Christians from having so- 

cial intercourse with Jews and Saracens, 1451. 

26. Jews expelled from all Papal States except Rome and An- 

cona, 1659. К 

27. Benedict Spinoza, philosopher, died, 1677. Paulus Cassel, 

Jewish scholar and convert to Christianity, born, 1821. 

98. Vincent Fettmileh and his chief accomplices executed, 

Frankfort, 1616. Berthold Auerbach, German novelist, 

porn, 1812. Rachel, French actress, born, 1820. 


MARCH. 


1. About four thousand Jews burned at Worms, 1349. 

4. Gregory IX. issues bill forbidding Christians to dispute on 
matters of faith with Jews, 1233. * Rights of Man" de- 
clared in Holland, 1795. Religious freedom proclaimed in 
Austria, 1849. ` 

5. The states of Austria demand that no Jews be permitted to 
dwell there, 1460. 

6. Massacre of Jews at Navarre, 1328. 

7. Mordecai Jaffe, coditler of rabbinical law, died, 1612. Joseph 
Almanzi, bibliophile and poet, died, 1860. 

9. Julius Fürst, Hebrew philologist and Jewish bibliographer, 
died, 1873. 

10. Ignaz Moscheles, German composer, died, 1970. 

11. Bull of Benedict XIII. against the Talmud and any Jewish 
books attacking Christianity, 1415. Edict giving the Jews 
of Prussia citizens’ rights, 1812. 

12. Judah Löb Bensew, Jewish grammarian and lexicogra- 
pher, died, 1811. Ludwig Augustus Frankl, German wri- 
{ег and poet, died, 1893. 

13. Aaron of Neustadt (surnamed Blumlein), uncle and chief 
instructor of Isserlein, died, 1491. 

14. Moh attacks the Jewish quarter at Cordova, slaughtering 
many Jews and Maranos, 1473. Heyman Steinthal, lin- 
guist and philosopher, died, 1899. Ludwig Bamberger, 
German deputy and political economist, died, 1899. 

15. Albert Cohn, Orientalist and philanthropist, died, 1879. 
Peddling prohibited in Rumania ; 20,000 Jews are thus de- 
prived of a livelihood, 1884. 

Jews OF York slay themselves in order to avoid baptism. 
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Napoleon institutes the system of consistories in France, 
1808. Jacques-Francois-Fromenthal-Elie Halévy, compo- 
ser, died, 1862. Judah P. Benjamin becomes secretary of 
war of the Confederacy of America, 1862. 

Leopold Zunz, Jewish scholar, died, 1886. 

Jews of Brest-Litovsk granted free trade and occupation 
and half of the tolls, 1527. 

Riots in many cities of Germany, 1848. 


- Leo da Modena, Italian rabbi and author, died, 1648. Three 


Jews executed at Wilna on a false blood accusation, 
1691. 

Charter granted to Jews of England by Richard I., 1190. 
Jews permitted to return to Lithuania, 1508. Michael 
Beer, German poet, died, 1833. 

Talmuds burned in Rome at the Feast of Pentecost, 1322. 
Naphtali Herz Wesel (Hartwig Wessely), died, 1805. Isaac 
Artom elected senator in Italy; first Jew to hold such an 
office, 1877. 

Joseph .Caro, codifler of rabbinical Judaism, died, 1575. 
Solomon Halberstam, Jewish scholar, died, 1900. 

Joseph Almanzi, bibliophile and poet, born, 1801. 

Isaac M. Wise, American Reform rabbi, died, 1900. 

Wilhelm Beer, German astronomer, died, 1850. 

Lazarus Bendavid, German philosopher and reformer, died, 
1832. James Darmesteter, French Orientalist, born, 1849. 
Jews expelled from Moscow by order of Ше governor- 
general, 1891, 

Meir ben Todros ha-Levi Abulafia (Каман), nasi and Tal- 
mudist, died, 1244. Jews who served in Russian army 
permitted by edict to settle in Finland, 1858. 

Moses ben Maimon (Maimonides), philosopher, born, 1135. 
Solomon Sulzer, reformer of synagogal music, born, 1804. 


. Edict of expulsion of Jews from Spain issued by Ferdinand 


and Isabella, 1492. 
APRIL. 
Disappearance of Esther Solymosi gives rise to a blood ac- 
cusation at l'isza-Eszlár, 1882. Baroness Clara de Hirsch, 
philanthropist, died, 1899. 


- Jews expelled from Genoa, 1550). 


Charles V. of Germany issues edict against blood accusations, 
1544. Hirsch Kalischer, founder of modern Zionism, born, 
1795. 

Isaac da Fonseca Aboab, ракат at Amsterdam, died, 1698. 
Opening of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition in the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, 1887. 


- Moses Ephraini Kuh, flrst German Jewish poet, died, 1790. 
- Aaron Bernstein, German publicist, born, 1812. 


Emancipation of the Jews of Prussia, 1848. 


. Ferdinand III. grants Bohemian Jews right of residence in 


all royal towns, 1618. One hundred and twenty-eight 
Jews killed by soldiers and populace at Bucharest as the 
result of a blood accusation, 1801. 


. Karl Isidor Beck, Austrian poet, died, 1879. 
. First anathema against Hasidim issued at Wilna, 1772. Fer- 


dinand Lassalle, socialist agitator, born, 1895. 


. Jews of Cracow plundered and many murdered by soldiers, 


1461. 


. Sabbato Morais, American rabbi, horn, 1823. Edict of Nich- 


olas I. founding agricultural colonies in Russia; general 
Jewish regulations issued in Russia, 1835. 
Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund founded, 1869. 


5. Dankmar Adler, American architect, diéd,-1900. 
. Menahem ben Jacob, poet and teacher at Worms, died, 1203. 
- Frederick the Great issues а ‘* General-Privilegium " for the 


Prussian Jews, 1750. Pope Pius IX. issues edict to re- 
move the walls of the Roman ghetto, 1848. 


. Charge of host desecration at Prague leads to massacre of 


Jews, 1389. Earl of Beaconsfield, English premier, died, 
1881. 

Massacre of Jews at Cordova by soldiers of Sulaiman ben al- 
Hakim, 1013. Jacob Emden, German rabbi, died, 1776. 
Levi ben Gershon, philosopher and commentator, died, 1344. 

Proselyte Nicholas Anthoine burned at Geneva, 1632. 
Baron Maurice de Hirsch, philanthropist, died, 1896. 

Isaac Adolphe Crémieux, French statesman, born, 1796. 
Uriah Phillips Levy, American commodore, born, 1792. 
Louis XIII. of France issues edict forbidding Christians, un- 
der penalty of death, to shelter Jews or converse with 
them, 1615. Elijah ben Solomon of Wilna, the '* Gaon,” 
born, 1720. Poll-tax in territories of Brunswick-Lüne- 

burg abolished, 1808. 


. First recorded auto da fé held at Troyes, 1288. 
. Anti-Semitic league of Germany presents a petition with 


255.000 signatures to Bismarck, 1881. 
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Duteh West India Company direets Peter Stuyvesant to al- 
low Jews to dwell and trade in New Netherlands, 1655. 
Jews expelled from Russia and the Ukraine by Catherine, 
1727. 

Meir of Rothenburg died, 1293. Anti-Semitic riot at Eliza- 
bethgrad begins a series of excesses against the Jews in 
South Russia, 1881. 

Antony Samuel Adam-Salomon, French sculptor, died, 1881. 

Decree ordering Jews to leave Spain publicly announced, 
1492. 

May. 


many 


- Moses Isserles, Polish rabbi and code annotator, died, 1572, 


Johann Jacoby, German statesman, born, 1805. Sir Francis 
Henry Goldsmid, M.P., first English Jewish lawyer, born, 
1808. 3 


. АП the Jews of England thrown into prison, 1287. Giacomo 


Meyerbeer, composer, died, 1864. 


. Jews of Speyer massacred by the Crusaders, 1096. 
- Benjamin IL, Rumanian traveler, died, 1864. 
‚ Ludwig Borne, German writer, born, 1786. Judah P. Ben- 


jamin, statesman and lawyer, died, 1884. 
Attack on the Aleana (smaller Jewry) of Toledo by the ene- 
mies of Samuel ha-Levi ; 1,200 injured, 1855. 


. Anti-Jewish riots in different parts of. Russia, especially in 


Kiev, 1881. 


. Great auto da fé at Lisbon, 1082, 
- Bull of Benedict XIII. against Talmud and any Jewish 


books attacking Christianity, 1415, Abraham Geiger, Jew- 
ish seholar and theologian, born, 1810. 

Massacre of the Jews of Worms by Crusaders, 1096, Synod 
of Vienna under Cardinal Guido orders Jews to wear 
pointed hats, 1267. 


- Solomon Munk, French Orientalist, born, 1808. 
- Bogumil Dawison, Polish-German actor, born, 1818. Rus- 


sian *" May Laws " issued, 1882. 


. Emancipation of the Jews of Holland, 1796. Heyman Stein- 


thal, philosopher and linguist, born, 1823. 


. First Jewish school in Hungary opened at Alt-Ofen, 1784. 


William Steinitz, chess-player, born, 1886. 


. Anti-Jewish riots in Algeria, 1897. 


Isaac Alfasi, Talmudic author, died, 1103. 


?0. Samuel Alatri, Italian philanthropist, died, 1889. 
- Thirty Jews burned at Bósing, near Presburg, 1529. 


Martyrdom of Brussels Jews charged with host desecration, 
1370. Israel ben Eliezer Ba‘al Shem-Tob (BeSH'T), founder 
of the sect Hasidim, died, 1760. Mordecai M. Noah, Amer- 
ican diplomat and communal worker, died, 1851. 

All the Jews of Austria seized, 1420. 

Riot at Frankfort-on-the-Main on account of a Jewish per- 
vert; 180 killed and Jewish quarters destroyed, 1241. 
Abraham Geiger, Jewish scholar and reformer, born, 1810. 

Louis Philippe issues regulations for the internal organiza- 
tion of the French Jews, 1844. 

Martyrdom of Jews at Blois, 1171. 

Jews of Mayence massacred by Crusaders, 1096, Jacques- 
Francois-Fromenthal-Elie Halévy, composer, born, 1799. 

Lelewel, Polish geographer and friend of Jews, died, 1861. 

Massacre of Jews at Cologne by Crusaders, 1096. Ignaz 
Moscheles, German composer, born, 1794. 


JUNE, 


. " Privilegium Fredericianum ” issued by Duke Frederick II. 


of Austria, 1244. 

Tolerance ediet of Joseph II. of Austria issued, 1782. Grace 
Aguilar, English novelist and writer on Jewish history, 
born, 1816. 


. Outbreaks against Jews of Seville, 1391. 
. Jews of Rome forbidden to practise usury, 1570. Sir Julius 


Benedict, composer and conductor, died, 1885. 


. Henry II. imposes on Jews of Toledo a tax of 20,000 gold 


“dollas " (= $9,630,000), 1369. 
Louis Jacoby, German engraver, born, 1828. David Kauf- 
mann, Hebraist and Orientalist, born, 1852. 


. Riots at Posen lasting to July 4, on account of a false mur- 


der charge, 1696. Fanny von Arnstein, society leader at 
Vienna, died, 1818. 


. Jacob Tam, most prominent of French tosaflsts, died, 1171. 


Samuel Mohilever, rabbi and Zionist, died, 1898. 

Six thousand Jews of Nemirov slaughtered by the Cossacks, 
1648. 

Jews of France ordered to wear a yellow badge, 1269. 

Jews expelled from Genoese territory, 1567. 

Many Jews murdered in Erfurt, 1221. Joseph Solomon del 
Medigo born, 1591. 
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. Judah ben Asher, Talmudist, died, 1819. 


. Twenty-four wagon-loads of Talmuds and two hundred 


other manuscripts burned at Paris, 1244. Eighty Maranos 
imprisoned by Alexander VI. at Rome, 1508. 

Four thousand Jews slain at Toledo, 1891. Cossacks slay 
thousands of Jews at Homel, Poland, 1767. 

Rabbinical synod held at Ferrara, 1554. Jacques Offenbach, 
composer, born, 1819. 

Martyrdom of Jews of Weissenburg, 1270. 

Jews treacherously murdered at Tulchin by Cossacks, 1648. 
Edgar Mortara forcibly taken from his family, giving rise 
to the " Mortara Case,” 1858. 

Religious disputation before Louis IX. of France, 1240. Two 
hundred and fifty Jews murdered in Rothenburg-on-the- 
Tauber, 1298. 

Lipmann Heller forced to leave his pos’ as rabbi at Prague, 
1629. Adolf Jellinek, Jewish scholar, born, 1821. 


. Jews of Xanten massacred by Crusaders, 1096. Joseph 


Israels, Dutch painter, born, 1824. 


. Meir of Rothenburg imprisoned at Rotevil by Bishop Henry 


of Basel, 1286. Jew badge introduced into Venice, 1366. 
Blood accusation at Xanten, 1891. 


. Edict forbidding Maranos to leave Portugal, 1557. Jews ex- 


pelled from Prague, 1745. 


JuLY. 


. Elijah ben Samuel burned at Rome, 1298. Bernard Beer, 


German-Jewish scholar, died, 1861. 


. Anglo-Jewish Association founded, 1871. 
. Mansion House meeting in London protests against the out- 


1840. Religious freedom 
Theodor Herzl, Zionist 


rages of the Damascus Affair, 
proclaimed in Germany, 1868. 
leader, died, 1904. 
Isabella Nuñez 
Alvarez burned in auto da fé at Madrid, 1632. 


. Pope Innocent IV. issues bull against blood accusation, 


1247. 


. Three hundred Jews murdered at Tarrega, Catalonia, 1348. 
. Gregory X. issues 


bull against blood accusation, 1274. Lud- 
wig Chronegk, German theatrical manager and aetor, 


died, 1891. 


. Seligmann Heller, German poet, born, 1881. 
. Julius Oppert, Orientalist, 


born, 1825. Lord Rothschild 
takes his seat as first Jewish peer in the British House of 
Lords, 1884. 

Czarina Anne expels the Jews from Little Russia, 1740. E. 
H. Lindo, Jewish historian, died, 1865. 

Godfrey of Bouillon takes Jerusalem, and nearly all the 
Jews there are slaughtered, 1099. Solomon Yizhaki 
(Rashi), commentator, died, 1105. Berlin Congress inserts 
clause 44 into its treaty, 1878. 

United Synagogue of London established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1870. 

Pope lays down principle that Jews were doomed to per- 
petual servitude because they had crucified Jesus, 1205. 
Royal decree expelling Jews from Portugal issued, 1508. 
Act permitting Jews to trade in New Netherlands issued, 
1655. 

Graziadio Isaiah Ascoli, Italian philologist, born, 1829. 

Anti-Semitic riots at Neustettin, lasting two days, 1881. 

Nathan Rothschild, founder of the London banking-house, 
died, 1830. 

Thirty-eight Jews burned at Berlin, 1510. 

Religious disputation at Barcelona, Nahmanides defending 
Judaism, 1263. 

Shabbethai ben Joseph Bass, founder of Jewish bibliogra- 
phy, died, 1718. 

First expulsion of Jews from France, 1306. About 10,000 
Jews slain at Polonnoye, near Jitomir, 1648. 

Shabbethai Zebi, pseudo-Messiah, born, 1626. 

Jean de Bloch, Russo-Polish financier, born, 1836. 

Jews expelled from Vienna, 16:0. Johann Christopher 
Wolf, bibliographer of Jewish books, died, 1789. 

Pope Paul IV. establishes the ghetto at Rome, 1556. First 
sitting of the Assembly of Notables, 1806. 

Benedict Spinoza excommunicated, 1656. 

Emancipation in Hungary, 1849. Eduard Lasker secures the 
passing of the '* Austritt-Gesetz," permitting persons in 
Prussia to sever connection with any religious community, 
1876. Sir Moses Montefiore, philanthropist, died, 1885. 


. Max Nordau, writer and Zionist, born, 1849. Joseph Deren- 


bourg, Orientalist, died, 1895. 

Auto da fé at Toledo, 1488. 

Little St. Hugh of Lincoln disappeared, 1255. Nachman 
Kroehmal, Galician scholar, died, 1840. 
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. Johannes Buxtorf П., 
. Baruch Auerbach, educator and philanthropist, born, 1793. 
. Simon ben Asher, astronomer, 
. Johannes Buxtorf II., Christian 
. Papal edict forbids Jews to admit Christians into synagogue, 


. Israelsky, accused of ritual murder 


. Jewish community founded at Berlin, 1671. 


. Johannes Buxtorf L, Christian scholar, 


. Albert Cohn, Jewish seholar and philanthropist, 
5. Akiba Eger the Elder, 


Memorial Dates 


AUGUST. 


Mordecai ben Hillel killed during the massacre of Jews at 
Nuremberg, 1298. Two Jews elected to the National As- 
sembly of Holland, 1797. Last auto da fé at whicha Jew 
was burned held at Valencia, 1526. 

Jews expelled from Spain, 1492. First Portuguese synagogue 
at Amsterdam dedicated, 1675. 

Patent for Bohemia removes all Jewish disabilities, 1797. 
Carel Asser, Dutch jurist, died, 1836. y 
Samuel Cahen, translator of the Bible into French, born, 

1796. Max Ring, German poet, born, 1817. 

Great massacre of Jews at Barcelona, ]391. Maria Theresa. 
for an annual consideration of 3,000,000 gulden, suspends 
for a period of 10 years the edict expelling Jews from 
Austria, 1748. 


. Marcus Eliezer Bloch, naturalist, died, 1199. 


Bolko I. of Silesia grants Jews "Privilegium Frederici- 
anum," 1295. 


. Bull of Pius IV. permits Jews to lay aside the yellow hat on 


journeys, 1561. Jacob Christian Basnage, Christian his- 
torian of the Jews, born. 1653. 


. Jews settle in Pinsk and secure lands for synagogue and 


cemetery, 1506. Anti-Jewish riots at Frankfort; house of 
the Rothschilds attacked, 1819. 

Leopold Zunz, Jewish seholar, born, 1794. Alexander І. of 
Russia prohibits foreign Jews from settling permanently 
in Russia, 1824. 

Jonah Abravanel, Hebrew poet, died, 1667. Restriction on 
the use of Christian preenomens removed in Bohemia, 1886. 

Nahmanides visits Jerusalem, 1267. Jossel von Rosheim ob- 
tains from Charles V. an extension of the Alsatian privi- 
leges to the whole Holy Roman Empire, 1530. William 
Steinitz, chess-master, died, 1900. 

Christian Hebraist, born, 1599. 


died, 1842. 
Hebraist, died, 1604. 


1592. 
Michael Beer, German poet, born, 1800. 


. Maranos of the Basque Provinces ordered to leave the Jew- 


ish streets and to live among Christians, 1493. 


. Joseph Derenbourg, Orientalist, born, 1811. 


Six thousand Jews slaughtered in Mayence, 1849. 

Three thousand Jews slaughtered in Erfurt, 1349. Aaron 
Chorin (Choriner), Hungarian rabbi. died, 18H. 

Samuel David Luzzatto, Italian Jewish seholar, born, 1800. 
David Gans, Jewish historian and mathematician, died, 
1613. 

***Alenu " prayer forbidden in Prussia, 1703. Isaac Samuel 
Reggio, Jewish theological writer. died, 1855. Opening 
of the first Zionist Congress at Basel, 1897. 


. Zebi Ashkenazi, rabbi in London and Amsterdam, died, 1658. 
. Joseph Pichon of Seville, chief royal tax-gatherer, 


executed 
by order of Jewish judges, 1379. Ferdinand Lassalle, so- 
cialistic agitator, died, 1864. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Jews of Brest ordered to obey court of Rabbi Mendel Frank, 
1531. Anti-Jewish riots at Frankfort-on-the-Main, under 
Fettmilch, 1614. 


. Jews of Holland declared by the National Assembly citizens 


of the Batavian republic, 1796. 


. Coronation massacre at London, 1189. James Joseph Syl- 


vester, English mathematician, born, 1814. Anti-Jewish 
riots at Stockholm, 1852. 
Michael Sachs, German rabbi, born, 1808. 


Henrietta Herz, leader of Berlin salon, born, 1764. 


. Moses Mendelssohn, philosopher and religious reformer, 


born, 1729. 
Hirsch (Heinrich) Graetz, Jewish historian, died, 1891. 
at Konitz, acquitted, 
1900. 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus condemned a second time, 1899. 
Shabbethal 


Zebi, pseudo-Messiah, died, 1616. 


. Jewish Colonization Association founded by Baron de Hirsch, 


1891. 
David Oppenheim, bibliophile. died, 1186. а 
died. 1629. Shab- 
bethai Zebi embraces Mohammedanism, 166. 
born, 1814. 
rabbi and Talmudic author, died, 
1780. Giacomo Meyerbeer, composer, born. 1791, 
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Memphis 

16. Grace Aguilar, English novelist and writer on Jewish his- 
tory, died, 1847. 

17. Decree ordering Jews to leave France issued, 1894. Pedro 
Arbues, inquisitor, "the darling of Torquemada,” died, 
1485. 

18, Jonathan Eybesehütz, rabbi and author, died, 1764. Sultan 
of Morocco grants religious liberty to Jews and Christians, 
1880. 

19. Mayer Rothschild, founder of the Frankfort banking-house, 
died, 1312. Capt. Alfred Dreyfus ‘t pardoned,” 1899. 

20. Gedaliah Yahya, writer on history, died, 1487. Ghetto at 
Rome abolished, 1870. í 

22. Dedication of the Mayence synagogue, 1104. 

24. Moses Sofer, rabbinical author, born, 1762. 

27. Emancipation of the Jews of France, 1791. 

23. First congregation founded at Stockholm, 1775, 

29. Jews of Krems massacred, 1349. Fanny von Arnstein, soci- 
cty leader at Vienna, born, 1757. Samuel David Luzzatto, 
Italian Jewish scholar, died, 1865. 

30. Zacharias Frankel. Jewish seholar and theologian, born, 

OCTOBER. 

1. About 7,000 Jews expelled from the government of Kiev, 
Russia, 1898, 

2. Thousands of Jews killed at Lublin by Cossacks, 1656. 

3. Blood-accusation riot at саах; ninety Jews injured and 
four synagogues destroyed, 1868. Moses Schreiber (Sofer). 
Orthodox Ieader and rabbi, died, 1839. 

4. Emancipation of the Jews of Baden, 1862. 

5. Jacques Offenbach, Freneh composer, died, 1880. 

6. Abraham Firkovich, Karaite scholar, born. 1787. 

т. Eleazar of Brody, rabbi at Amsterdam, died, 1741. 

8. Jacob Eduard Polack, physician to the Shah of Persia, died, 
1891. 

9. Casimir IIL, the Great, of Poland, grants Jews “ Privilegium 
Fredericianum,“ 1333. Adolf Franek, French philosopher, 
born, 1809. Abraham Mapu, Russian Hebrew writer, died, 
1867. 

10. Elijah ben Solomon of Wilna, the “Gaon,” died, 1797. 

1l. Ninety Jews massacred at Munich, 1285, 

12. Akiba Eger, rabbi and Talmudie author, died, 1837. 

13. Victor Emanuel emancipates the Jews of Rome, 1870. Leo- 
pold 1.бзу, rabbi and critie, died, 1875. 

14. Eduard Lasker, German politician, born, 1829, 

15. Moritz Hartmann, Austrian poet, born, 1821. 

16. Joseph Solomon del Medigo, physician and scientist, died, 
1658. Jewish quarter of Kossow, Galicia, attacked; ten 
Jews killed, 1508. 

17. Bull appointing Tomaso Torquemada inquisitor-general of 
Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, 1483. Senatorial decree 
grants privileges to baptized Jews in Russia, 1776. 

18. Lazarus Bendavid, German philosopher and reformer, born, 
1762. 

19. James Darmesteter, French philologist, died, 1894. Giulio 
Bartolocci, Italian Christian student of Jewish literature, 
died, 1057. 

20. Emin Pasha (Ed. Schnitzer), African traveler, killed, 1892, 

21. Israelitisehe Theologische Lehranstalt of Vienna founded, 
1893. 

22. Roman Curia decides that a Jewish child once baptized 
must be brought up under Christian influences, 1587. 
Henriette Herz, leader of the Berlin salon. died, 1847. 

33. Abraham Geiger, Jewish scholar and religious reformer, 
died, 1874. Inquisition at Rome refuses permission to 
Jews to put gravestones or inscriptions over their dead, 
1025. 

24, Moses Montefiore, philanthropist, born, 1781. Decree of 
Crémieux naturalizes the Jews of Algeria, 1870. 

25. Asher hen Jehiel (Rosh), died, 1327. 

26. Anti-Jewish riots at Cracow, 1407. 

28. ‘Abd al-Majid receives Moses Montefiore in regard to the 
Damascus Affair, 1840. Moses Nalmanides, philosopher 
and commentator, died, 1270. Emanuel Deutsch, English 
Jewish Talmudic scholar, born, 1829. 

29. Jews of Kur-Hessen granted full emancipation (first in Ger- 
many), 1833. Conference of Jewish notables of western 
Europe at Brussels, to discuss Rumanian question, 1872. 

81. Jews expelled from Portugal, 1497. Heinrich Graetz, Jew- 
ish historian, born, 1817. 

NOVEMBER. 
1. Jews of England imprisoned by King John, 1210. Jews ban- 


ished from England, 1290. Isidore Loeb, French Jewish 
Scholar. born, 1839. 
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. Emma Lazarus, American poet 
- Manasseh ben Israel, died, 165 
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William II. of Germany receives a Zionist deputation headed 
by Dr. Theodor Herzl, at Jerusalem, 1898. 

Third and final expulsion of the Jews from France, 1394. 
Ludwig Chronegk, German actor, born, 1837. 


. Auto da fé held at Seville, 1481. Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 


tholdy, composer, died, 1847. 

David Sassoon, Indian financier, died, 1864. 

Firman issued by Sultan ‘Abd al-Majid against blood accu- 
sation, 1840. Abraham Azulai, cabalistie author, died, 
1643. 

Rabbinical synod of Mayence regulates the payment of Jew- 
ish taxes, 1223. Peter Beer, educational writer, died, 1838, 

David Einhorn, American Reform rabbi, born, 1809. 


. Sabbato Morais, American Orthodox rabbi, died, 1897. 


Law regulating the adoption of family names by Jews in 
Austria, 1787. ` 

Talmud burned at Kamenetz-Podolsk by the Frankists, 
HY. Benjamin Peixotto, American diplomat, born, 1884. 


5. Act passed by General Assembly of New York permitting 


Jews to omit ** upon the faith of a Christian" from ihe 
oath of abjuration, 1727. 

Riot nt Paris; many Jews plundered, several killed, and the 
rest forced to flee, 1380. Jews executed for imaginary 
erime at La Guardia, 1491. 

Simhah Pinsker, Hebrew author, died, 1864. 

First meeting of English Jewish Board of Deputies, 1760. 
t Lehrerseminar ? founded at Berlin, 1840. 

ss, died, 1887. 

. Anton Rubinstein, Rus- 
sian composer and pianist, died, 1804. Isaac M. Jost, 
Jewish historian, died, 1860. 

Solomon Maimon, German philosopher, died. 1800, 

Leopold Kompert, ghetto poet and novelist, died, 1880. 

Benedict Spinoza. philosopher, born, 1632. 

Abraham ben David of Posquitres (RaDaD IIL), French 
Talmudie commentator, died, 1198. Sir Julius Benedict, 
English composer, born, 1804, 

Jews of Augsburg massacred, 1949. 

Bull of Honorius IV. to archbishops of York and Canterbury, 
against the Talmud, 1286. Anton Rubinstein, Russian 
composer and pianist, born, 1830. 









DECEMBER. 


. Manuel Fernando de Villa Real, Portuguese Jewish states- 





man, executed by the Inquisition at Lisbon, 16: 
Ukase of Elizabeth expelling Jews from Great Russia, 1742. 
Eduard Bendemann, German painter, born, 1811. 

Opening of the Whitehall conference of English notables on 
the question of the readmission of Jews into England, 
1586. 

David Friedländer, religious reformer and scholar, born, 
1750. Anselm Mayer von Rothschild, financier, died, 
1855. 

Jews expelled from Breslau, 1738. Nathan Ghazzati, warm 
adherent of Shabbethai Zebi, excommunicated, 1666, 
Baron Maurice de Hirseli, philanthropist, born, 1831. 

Guildhall meeting protests against the persecution of Rus- 
sian Jews by the “Мау Laws," 1890. Auto da fé held at 
Toledo; nine hundred Jews “ reconciled.” 1486, 

Napoleon issues decree dividing the whole French empire 
into Jewish consistories, 1808. 

Isaac Leeser, American Orthodox rabbi, born, 1800. 

Moses ben Maimon (Maimonides), philosopher, died, 1204. 
Emperor Charles IV. makes an agreement with Rudolph 
IV. of Austria and John of Bohemia not to receive Jews 
expelled from Austria, and vice versa, 1360. Heinrich 
Heine, German poet, born, 1797. 

Mattithiah Straschun, Talmudic scholar, died, 1885. 

Ludwig Dessoir. German aetor, born, 1810. 

Three hundred Jews of Bychow, near Moghilef, slaughtered. 
1659. Kalman Schulman, Russian Hebrew writer, died, 
1898. 

Jews expelled from Bohemia, 1744. 

Poll-tax abolished in Austria, 1781. 

Meflze Haskalah founded in Russia, 1863. 

Benjamin Disraeli, afterward Earl of Beaconsfield, English 
premier, born, 1804, Adolf Sonnenthal, German actor, 
born, 1834. Emancipation of Jews of Austria, 1867. 

Jacob Christian Basnuge, Christian historian of the Jews, 
died, 1725. 

Paulus (Selig) Cassel, Jewish scholar and convert to Chris- 
tianity, died, 1892. 





. King Emanuel orders all Jews to leave Portugal, 1496. 


Anti-Semitie riots at Warsaw, lasting three days, 1881. 
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25. Johannes Buxtorf I., Christian Jewish scholar, born, 1504. 
David Friedländer, religious reformer and scholar, died, 
1834. Jean de Bloch, Russo-Polish financier, died, 1901. 

97. Judaizing followers of R. Zechariah of Kiev burned at Mos- 
cow, 1503. Eduard Bendemann, German painter, died, 
1889. 

28. Ludwig Philippson, Jewish publicist, born, 1811. Full civil 
rights and privileges granted to the Jews of Frankfort, 
811, 

29, Ludwig Philippson, Jewish publieist, died, 1889. Jewlsh 
Emancipation Act passed in Hungary, 1867. Adolf Jeli- 
nek, Jewish scholar, died, 1893. 

30. Jews of Granada, among them Joseph ibn Nagdila, massa- 
ered, 1051. Ludwig Dessoir, German actor, died, 1874. 

31. Isaac Artom, Italian senator, born, 1829. Sampson Raphael 
Hirsch, Jewish theologian, died, 1888. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Die Monatstage des Kalenderjahres, 
Berlin, 1872; M. Kayserling, Sterbetage aus Alter und 
Neuer Zeit, Prague, 1891; Gedenkbiätter : Hervorragende 
Jüdische Persönlichkeiten des 19. Jahrhunderts, Leip- 
sic, 1899; G. Deutsch, in Deborah, 1901 and 1907: idem, 
Memorahle Dates of Jewish History, New York, 1904. 


J. I. G. D. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE: Prayer for the dead 
is mentioned as early as the last pre-Ohzistian century 
(see H Macc. xii. 44), and a sacrifice for the dead, 
probably given in the form of charity, was known 
in Talmudic time (Sifre, Deut. 210; Пот. ба). The 
reading of the chapter * Ahare Mot” on the Day of 
Atonement suggested the idea of offering on that 
day a special prayer for the memory of the dead 
(comp. Pesik. 174b with the interpolated sentence in 
Tan., Yelammedenu, Ha'azinu, and Kol Bo, Ixx.). 

Regarding the extension of the prayer for the dead 

to other holy days, see the literature in Bet Yosef, 
Tur Orah Hayyim, 621; M. Brück, * Pharisüische 
Volkssitten und Ritualien?; L. Low, * Gesammelte 
Schriften," i. 129, v. 29; I. Levi, “Та Comméniora- 
tion des Ames dans Je Judaisme,” in “R. E. J.” 
xxix. 43-60; Hamburger, “R. B. T.” ii, s.v. “See- 
lenfeier?; HazkAnAT NESHAMOT (in which article 
the memorial service for Orthodox congregations is 
treated). 

Reform Judaism remolded the old liturgy, lay- 
ing special stress on the idea of the immortality of 
the soul, thereby affording a source of comfort to 
mourners in their grief. In the new form, the me- 
тома service, which dwells mainly on the awful 
solemnity of death and the hope of a future life, and 
which is written to a great extent in the vernacular, 
has become one of the most prominent and impressive 
features of the Day of Atonement. Among those 
who composed elaborate and solemn memorial serv- 
ice liturgies Leopold Stein and David Einhorn 
may be specially mentioned. i 

There isa certain uniformity in the Reform rituals 
with regard to the clements of which the memorial 
service consists: a recitation or intonation of the 
verses Ps. exliv. 8—4, xc. 6, 8; Deut. xxxii. 29; Ps. 
xlix. 18 (А. V. 17), xxxvii. 9, xxxiv. 28 (А. V. 22), 
forms the introduction to a meditation dwelling on 
the fleetingness of life; this is followed by a psalm, 
like Ps. xxiii; selected poems from Ibn Gabirol, 
Judah ha-Levi, and Bahya ben Joseph, translated 
into the vernacular, lead up to the prayer for the 
memory of the departed, in which, finally, mention 
is made, as in the old “ Hazkarat Neshamot,” of the 
great martyrs of the past. In many congregations 
the death-roll for the year is read, and persons dis- 
tinguished in Israel who died during that period are 
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also remembered. The reciting of the “Kaddish” 

by the entire congregation closes the service, to which 

claborate and befitting music lends great solemnity. 
А. 


MEMPHIS: City of ancient Egypt, situated 
about ten miles south of modern Cairo. “ Мет- 
phis" is the Greek form of the Egyptian * Menfe,” 
and is used in Hos. ix. 6, A. V., and in Isa. xix. 13, 
R.V., margin (comp. Judith i. 10) The Hebrew 
form is * Mof," and occurs in Hos. ix. 6; in all other 
places it has been corrupted to “ Nof,” which the 
versions, however, render correctly by “Memphis.” 

As the capital of Egypt, Memphis seems to be 
mentioned in Hos. ix. 6; Ezek. xxx. 13, 16 (where, 
however, some critics alter the name in accordance 
with the Septuagint); Cornill, by making certain 
corrections, reads it also in Ezek. xxx. 15 and Isa. хіх. 
18. Jer. ii. 16 places it parallel with other large 
Egyptian cities, especially of the Delta. According 
to Jer. xliv. 1, xlvi. 14, the Jews fleeing from the 
Babylonian war to Egypt had formed a colony there. 

A part of Memphis, called “the White Wall” 
(later forming the citadel of the city; see Herodotus, 
iii. 91; Thucydides, i. 104), existed at a very eariy 
period, and the residences of many Egyptian kings 
of the third to the sixth dynasty were built near it. 
From its temple the city always retained the sacred 
name “Temple of Ptah” (*Hat-ka-ptah,” whence, 
probably, the name “Egypt” has been taken). The 
civil name and an account of the development of 
the city are derived from the funeral pyramid of 
King Ppy (voealized “Apopy” ?) I. of the sixth 
dynasty, called “Men-nofer” = “ good resting.” 
Hence the later abbreviations “Menfe.” “Menbe” 
(*Mempi" in Assyrian; Delitzsch, “Wo Lag das 
Paradies ?" p.314), ete. Other etymologies found 
in Greek writers are un warranted. 

Memphis remained from the sixth dynasty to the 
Arab conquest perhaps the first, certainly the second, 
city of Egypt; and it frequently was the capital. 
The Arabs, however, soon caused its depopulation 
by founding new capitals à Jittle to the north of it, 
for which the stones from the ruins of Memphis 
were used so exhaustively that only a few traces, 
near modern Mitrahineh and the large necropoles on 
the border of the desert (the pyramids of Gizeh, etc.), 
bear witness to the former existence of the city. 

E. G. H. W. M. M. 


MEMPHIS: Largest city of the state of Ten- 
nessee in the United States of America. Although 
the year 1845 is designated as the date of the 
earliest settlement of Jews in Memphis, it appears 
thata few had lived there temporarily before that 
time. Among the most prominent of the earlier 
settlers was Joseph J. Andrews, a former resident of 
Charleston, S. C., and Philadelphia. In 1847, when 
his brother died, he donated several acres of land to 
the Israelites of Memphis to be used as a burial- 
ground. This caused his resident coreligionists to 
organize in 1850 a Hebrew Benevolent Society. 
Divine service was then held only on Rosh ha- 
Shanah and Yom ha-Kippurim. 

By 1853 there was a considerable increase in the 
Jewish population, and a congregation was organ- 
ized under the name “B’nai Israel,” with M. Simon 
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as president and Solomon Hess as secretary. A hall 
was leased in a building on Front street; and Jonas 

Levy, formerly of Little Roch, Arh,, 
First Con- was engaged as hazzan and shohet. 
gregation. A llebrew school, under the direc- 

tion of the Rev. L. Sternheimer, was 
established, and a lot was bought with $2,000 do- 
nated by Judah Touro in 1858. At the beginning 
of 1858 greater interest was manifested in communal 
affairs. A building, known as “The Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank," was purchased and dedicated 
(March 26, 1858) as a house of worship. At the 
same time the Rev. J. J. Peres was elected hazzan. 
In 1860 the Rev. Simon Tuska of Rochester, N. Y., 
was chosen as rabbi. His views were those of mod- 
erate Reform; but when an organ, a mixed choir, 
and family pews were introduced into the syna- 

gogue a considerable number of mem- 

Orthodox  bers seceded and formed (1802) an Or- 
Congrega- thodox congregation called * Beth-El 

tion Emess." The numerical strength of 

Formed. the B'nai Isracl congregation was re- 

duced; but the members held their 
own, and when, after the close of the Civil war, 
many Israelites from the West and the East settled 
in Memphis, most of them afliliated with the Reform 
congregation. Rabbi Tuska died suddenly on Dec. 
80, 1870; and the congregation elected as his suc- 
cessor the Rev. M. Samfield, formerly rabbi of the 
B'nai Zion congregation, Shreveport, La. He was 
installed Aug. 15, 1871, and still (1904) occupies the 
rabbinate. 

Some years later a consolidation of the Beth-El 
Emess congregation with B’nai Israel was effected, 
and in 1888 а lot on Poplar street was bought for 
the site of a temple. The building was dedicated 
Jan. 18, 1884. Another Orthodox congregation, es- 
tablished in 1862, had no permanent place of wor- 
ship until 1890, when the members bought a church 
and converted it into a synagogue, giving their or- 
ganization the name of “Baron Hirsch Congrega- 
tion.” The number of members is at present (1904) 
eighty-five. Another orthodox congregation was 
founded in 1904, under the name of “Anshai 
B'fard,? with a membership of fifty. 

The number of Jews in Memphis is estimated at 
2,500 in a total population of 120,000. The follow- 
ing societies are in existence: Hebrew Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, United IIebrew Relief Associa- 
tion, Young Ladies’ Aid Society, Jewish Ladies’ 
Aid Society (Orthodox), Young Men's Hebrew As- 
sociation, Ladies' Salon Circle (literary), B'nai B'rith 
Lodge, Free Sons of Israel Lodge, Kesher shel 
Durzel Lodge, Zionist Society, Memphis Club 
(social) The majority of Jews are merchants, but 
many are engaged in various trades as tailors, 
Shoemakers, tinners, printers, opticians, carpentors, 
barbers, engravers, watchmakers, painters, butch- 
ers, and manufacturers of clothing, caps, shirts, 
and mattresses. There are also a considerable num- 
ber following the various professions, as lawyers, 
musicians, teachers, physicians, and journalists, 

A. M. 8А. 

MEMRA (= “ Ma'amar " or * Dibbur,” * Logos”): 
“The Word," in the sense of the creative or direct- 
ive word or speech of God manifesting His power in 





the world of matter or mind; a term used especially 
in the Targum as a substitute for “the Lord” when 
an anthropomorphic capression is to Dc avoided. 


Biblical Data: In Scripture “the word of the 
Lord” commonly denotes the speech addressed to 
patriarch or prophet (Gen. xv. 1; Num. xii. 6, xxiii. 
5; ISam.iii. 21; Amos v. 1-8); but frequently it 
denotes also the creative word: “Ву the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made (Ps. xxxiii. 6; comp. 
“For He spake, and it was done”; * He sendeth his 
word, and melteth them [the ice] "; “Fire and hail; 
snow, and vapors; stormy wind fulfilling his word ”; 
Ps. xxxiii. 9, exlvii. 18, exlviii. 8) In this sense 
it is said, “For ever, О Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven” (Ps. cxix. 89). “The Word," heard and 
announced by the prophet, often became, in the 
conception of the seer, an efficacious power apart 
from God, as was the angel or messenger of God: 
“The Lord sent a word into Jacob, and it hath 
lighted upon Israel” (Isa. ix. 7 [A. V. 8], lv. 11); 
“ He sent his word, and healed them” (Ps. evii. 20); 
and comp. “his word runneth very swiftly” (Ps. 
exlvii. 15). 
——In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: While in the Book of Jubilees, xii. 22, the 
word of God is sent through the angel to Abraham, 
in other cases it becomes more and more a personi- 
fiedagency: “By the word of God exist His works” 
(Ecclus. [Sirach] xlii. 15); “The Holy One, blessed 
be He, created the world by the * Ma'amar ' " (Mek., 
Beshallah, 10, with reference to Ps. xxxiii. 6). 
Quite frequent is the expression, especially in the 
liturgy, “Thou who hast made the universe with 
Thy word and ordained man through Thy wisdom 
to rule over the creatures made by Thee” (Wisdom 
ix. 1; comp. “Who by Thy words causest the eve- 
nings to bring darkness, who openest the gates of 
the sky by Thy wisdom”; . . . “who by His speech 
created the heavens, and by the breath of His mouth 
ail their hosts”; through whose “words all things 
were created”; see Singer’s “ Daily Prayer-Book,” 
pp. 96, 290, 292). So also in IV Esdras vi. 38 
(“Lord, Thou spakest on the first day of Creation: 
‘Let there be heaven and earth,’ and Thy word hath 
accomplished the work”). “Thy word, O Lord, 
healeth all things” (Wisdom xvi. 12); “Thy word 
preserveth them that put their trust in Thee” (Lc. 
xvi. 260). Especially strong is the personification of 
the word in Wisdom xviii, 15: “Thine Almighty 
Word leaped down from heaven out of Thy royal 
throne as a fierce man of war." The Mishnah, with 
reference to the ten passages in Genc- 
Personifi- sis (ch. i.) beginning with “And God 
cation of said," speaks of the ten “ma’amarot” 
the Word. (=“specches”) by which the world 
was created (Abot v. 1; comp. Gen. 
R. iv. 2: “The upper heavens are held in suspense 
by the creative Ma'amar"). Out of every speech 
[“ dibbur"] which emanated from God an angel was 
created (Hag. 14a). “The Word [^dibbur"] called 
none but Moses" (Lev. R. i. 4, 5). “The Word 
[“dibbur”] went forth from the right hand of God 
and made a circuit around the camp of Israel” 
(Cant. R. i. 18). 
——In the Targum: In the Targum the Memra 
figures constantly as the manifestation of the divine 
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power, or as God’s messenger in place of God Him- 
self, wherever the predicate is not in conformity 
with the dignity or the spirituality of the Deity. 


Instead of the Scriptural “You have not believed in the 
Lord,” Targ. Deut. i. 32 has = You have not believed in the 
word of the Lord " ; instead of “I shall require it [vengeance] 
from him," Targ. Deut. xviii, 19 has * My word shall require it.” 
“mhe Memra," instead of “the Lord,” is ‘tthe consuming бге” 
(Targ. Deut. ix. 8; comp. Targ. Isa. xxx. 27). The Memra 
“plagued the people” (Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxxii. 35). “The 
Memra smote him ” (II Sam. vi, 7 ; comp. Targ. 1 Kings xviii. 
21; Hos. xiii. 14; ct al.). Not “ God," but‘ the Memra," is met 
with in Targ. Ex. xix. 17 (Тага. Yer. “the Shekinah" ; comp. 
Targ. Ex. xxv. 22: " I will order My Memra to be there”). “I 
will cover thee with My Memra,” instead of " My hand " (Targ. 
Ex. xxxiii. 22). Instead of “ My soul," * My Memra shall reject 
you” (Targ. Lev. xxvi. 30; comp. Isa. i. 14, xlii. 1; Jer. vi. 8; 
Ezek. xxiii. 18). "' The voice of the Memra," instead of ** God,” 
is heard (Gen. iii. 8; Deut. iv. 33, 86; v. 21; Isa. vi. 8; et al.). 
Where Moses says, *' I stood between the Lord and you” (Deut. 
y. 5), the Targum has, "between the Memraof the Lord and 
you”; and the “sign between Me and you” becomes a "sign 
between My Memra and you" (Ex. xxxi. 13, 17; comp. Lev. 
xxvi. 46; Gen. ix. 12; xvii. 2, 7, 10; Ezek. xx. 2). Instead of 
God, the Memra comes to Abimelek (Gen. xx. 3), and to 
Balaam (Num. xxiii. 4). His Memra aids and accompanies 
Israel, performing wonders for them (Targ. Num. xxiii. 21; 
Deut. 1. 30, xxxiii. 3; Targ. Isa. lxiii. 14; Jer. xxxi. 1; Hos. 
ix. 10 [comp. xi. 3, "the messenger-angel"]). The Memra 
goes before Cyrus (Isa. xlv. 12). The Lord swears by His 
Memra (Gen. xxi. 23, xxii. 16, xxiv. 8; Ex. xxxii. 19: 
Num. xiv. 30; Isa. xlv. 23; Ezek. XX. 5; et al.). It is His 
Memra that repents (Targ. Gen. vi. 6, viii. 21; I Sam. xv. il, 
35). Not His '" hand," but His “* Memra has laid the foundation 
of the earth” (Targ. Isa. xlviii. 13); for His Memra's or Name's 
sake does He act (le. xlviii. 11; II. Kings xix. 84). Through 
the Memra God turnsto His people (Targ. Lev. xxvi. 90; II 
Kings xiii. 28), becomes the shield of Abraham (Gen. xv. 1), 
and is with Moses (Ex. iii. 12; iv. 12, 15) and with Israel (Targ. 
Yer. to Num. x. 35, 80; Isa. Ixiii. 14). It is the Memra, not 
God Himself, against whom man offends (Ex. xvi. 8; Num. 
xiv. 5; I Kings viii. 50; II Kings xix. 28; Isa. i. 2, 16; xlv. 3,20; 
Hos. v. 7, vi. 7; Targ. Yer. to Lev. v. 21, vi. 2; Deut. v. 11); 
through His Memra Israel shall be justified (Targ. Isa. xlv. 25); 
with the Memra Israel stands in communion (Targ. Josh. xxii. 
21, 27) ; in the Memra man puts his trust (Targ. Gen. xv. 6; 
Targ. Yer. to Ex. xiv. 81; Jer. xxxix. 18, xlix. 11). 

Like the Shekinah (comp. Targ. Num. xxiii. 21), 
the Memra is accordingly the manifestation of God. 
“The Memra brings Israel nigh unto God and sits 
on His throne receiving ihe prayers of Israel? 
(Targ. Yer. to Deut. iv. 7). It shielded Noah from 
the flood (Targ. Yer. to Gen. vii. 16) and brought 

about the dispersion of the seventy 
Mediator- nations (Le. xi. 8); it is the guardian 
Ship. of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 20-21, xxxv. 
8) and of Israel (Targ. Yer. to Ex. xii. 
23, 29); it works all the wonders in Egypt (le. xiii. 
8, xiv. 95); hardens the heart of Pharaoh (le. xiii. 
15); goes before Israel in tlie wilderness (Targ. Yer. 
to Ex. xx. 1); blesses Israel (Targ. Yer. to Num. 
xxiii. 8); battles for the people (Targ. Josh. iii. 7, 
x. 14, xxiii. B. As in ruling over the destiny of 
man the Memra is the agent of God (Targ. Yer. 
to Num. xxvii. 16), soalsois it in the creation of the 
earth (Isa. xlv. 12) and in the execution of justice 
(Targ. Yer. to Num. xxxiii. 4). So, in the future, 
shall the Memra be the comforter (Targ. Isa. lxvi. 
18): “Му shekinah I sball put among уоп, My 
Memra shall be unto you for à redeeming deity. 
and you shall be unto My Name a holy people" 
(Targ. Yer. to Lev. xxii. 12). “ My Memra shall 
be unto you like a good plowman who takes off the 
yoke from the shoulder of the oxen ”; “the Memra 
will roar to gather the exiled” (Targ. Hos. xi. 5, 
VIII.—30 








10). The Memra is “the witness" (Targ. Yer. xxix. 
23); it will be to Israel like а father (Le. xxxi. 9) 
and “will rejoice over them to do them good” (l.c. 
xxxli.41) “In the Memra the redemption will be 


found " (Targ. Zech. xii. 5). “The holy Word” was 
the subject of the hymns of Job (Test. of Job, xii. 
8, ed. Kohler). | 
It is difficult to say how far the rabbinical con- 
cept of the Memra, which is used now as a parallel 
to the divine Wisdom and again as a 
The Logos. parallel to the Shekinah, had come 
under the influence of the Greek term 
“Logos,” which denotes both word and reason, and, 
perhaps owing to Egyptian mythological notions, 
assumed in the philosophical system of Heraclitos, 
of Plato, and of the Stoa the metaphysical meaning 
of world-constructive and world-permeating intelli- 
gence (see Reizenstein, “Zwei Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Fragen,” 1901, pp. 88-111; comp. Aall, “ Der 
Logos,” and the Logos literature given by Schürer, 
“Gesch.” i. 8, 542-544). The Memra as а cosmic 
power furnished Philo the corner-stone upon which 
he built his peculiar semi-Jewish philosophy. 
Philo’s “divine thought,” “the image" and “ first- 
born son” of God, “the archpriest,” “intercessor,” 
and *paraclete" of humanity, the “arch type of 
man” (see Purto), paved the way for the Christian 
conceptions of the Incarnation (“the Word become 
flesh”) and the Trinity. The Word which “the 
unoriginated Father created in His own likeness as 
a manifestation of His own power” appears in the 
Gnostic system of Marcus (Irenæus, “ Adversus 
Heereses,” i. 14). In the ancient Church liturgy, 
adopted from the Synagogue, it is especially inter- 
esting to notice how often the term * Logos," in the 
sense of “the Word by which God made the world, 
or made His Law or Himself known to man," was 
changed into “Christ” (see * Apostolic Constitu- 
tions,” vii. 25-26, 84-38, et al.). Possibly on account 
of the Christian dogma, rabbinic theology, outside 
of the Targum literature, made little use of the 
term *Memra." See Locos. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bousset. Die Religion des Judenthums im 
Neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, 1908, p. 311; Weber, J'üdische 
"Theologie, 1897, pp. 180-184. K 


MENAHEM: King of Israel 748-738 в.с.; son 
of Gadi. Zachariah, the son of Jeroboam IL, had 
atthe end of six months' reign been slain by Shal- 
lum, a usurper. Menahem went from Tirzah, one 
of the government fortresses, to Samaria, cut down 
the usurper, and occupied the throne (II Kings 
xv. 8-14). Immediately thereafter he smote Tiph- 
sah because it refused to yield to him, and in- 
flicted the most barbarous punishment upon the 
women of the city and its borders (ib. verse 16). 
This Tiphsah has been identified, by a slight change 
of letters, with En Tappuah (Josh. xvii. 7), a city 
on the borders of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

It was in the reign of Menahem that the great 
Tiglath-pileser III. appeared oh Israel's horizon: 
«There came against the land Pul, the King of As- 
syria; and Menahem gave Pula thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him to confirm 
the kingdom in his hand. And Menahem exacted 
the money of Israel, even of all the mighty men of 
wealth, of each man fifty shekels of silver, to give 
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to. the king of Assyria. So the king of Assyria 
turned back, and stayed not there in the land ” (20. 
verses 19-20, R. V.). "Theidentification of Pul with 
Tislath-pileser III. is beyond dispute. Israel at 
this time had 60,000 men of wealth, and was too 
powerful a kingdom to yield to Assyria without a 
struggle. А 

Among the tributaries of Tiglath-pileser, as de- 
Scribed in his own inscriptions, are found the fol- 
lowing: Kushtashpi of the city of Kummukh; 
Rasunnu of Gar-imeri (that is, Rezin of Aram-Da- 
mascus); Mi-ni-hi-im-mi of the city of Sa-mi-ri-na- 
ai (that is, Menahem of Samaria): and Hirum of the 
city of Sur (Tyre), From this reference it is possi- 
ble to assign Menahem to a date about 748—738 в.с. 
His complete subjection to the King of Assyria 
seems to have occurred about the close of his reign, 
so that his son and successor was obliged to carry 
the burden of Assyria's tribute. 

Menahem was the only king in this anarchic period 
of the Northern Kingdom who died a natural death. 

E. а. H. I. M. P. 


MENAHEM B. AARON IBN ZERAH: 
Spanish codifier; born in Navarre, probably at Es- 
tella, in the first third of the fourteenth century; 
died at Toledo July, 1885. His father, forced to 
leave France in 1306 through the expulsion of the 
Jews, went to Spain and settled in Estella, where 
Menahem passed his youth. In the massacre which 
took place in Estella in 1828, Menahem’s parents 
and his four younger brothers were slain. Mena- 
hem himself was stricken to the ground, and lay all 
but dead from his wounds, when he was saved 
through the compassion of a knight, a friend of his 
father's. He then studied two years under Joshua 
ibn Shu'aib, after which he went to Alcala to join 
Joseph ibn al-‘Aish, with whom he studied the Tal- 
mud and Tosafot. His chief teacher was Judah b. 
Asher, who went through the whole of the Talmud 
with him, with the exception of the third and fourth 
orders. In 1861 Menahem succeeded Joseph ibn al- 
‘Aish as rabbi in Alcala, and held office for eight 
years, during which time he also taught the Talmud. 

In consequence of the civil war which broke out 
in 1868, Menahem lost all his property, and he then 
went to Toledo, where Don Samuel Abravanel took 
him under his protection, and enabled him to con- 
tinue his studies during the rest of his life. In honor 
and for the benefit of this protector Menahem wrote 
“Zedah la-Derek” (Ferrara, 1554). This work oc- 
cupies a peculiar position among codes, and is in a 
certain sense unique. As the author states in the 
introduction (ed. Sabbionetta, p. 166), it is intended 
mainly for rich Jews who associate with princes and 
who, on account of their high station and their in- 
tercourse with the non-Jewish world, are not over- 
rigorous in regard to Jewish regulations. For such 
a class of readers a law-codex must not be too 
voluminous, but must contain the most essential 
laws, especially those that the higher classes would 
be inclined to overstep. 

The “Zedah la-Derek " is divided into five parts 
(comprising altogether 372 sections), which may be 
summarized as follows: Parti.: The ritual and all 
that is related to it, as, for example, the regulations 














concerning phylacteries, zizit, etc. Part ii.: Laws 

concerning forbidden foods. Part iii: Marriage 

laws. Partiv.: Sabbath and feast-days. Part v.: 

Fast-days and laws for mourning. Asa supplement 

to the last part is a treatise on the Messiah and on 

the resurrection of the dead, Menahem sought to 
emphasize the ethical side of the Law in his work. 

He was not satisfied with merely stating the regula- 

tions like other religious codifiers: he tried also to 

give a reason for them. Deficient as the * Zedah 
la-Derek ” is as a code, its author has succeeded re- 
markably well in bringing to light the religious 
element in the Jewish ceremonial At the same 
time he is far removed from mysticism (comp. #0. 
ed. Sabbionetta, iv. 4, 1, p. 187), possessing an unusu- 
ally wide mentalhorizon. Although his parents and 
brothers fell victims to religious hatred, he still main- 
tained that the superiority of Israel as the * chosen 
people? is based upon their fulfilling God's word, 
and “that a non-Jew who lives in accordance with 

God’s will is more worthy than a Jew who does not 

perform it” (db. i. 1, 38, p. 39). In dogmatical ques- 

tions Menahem was more inclined to a strictly Or- 
thodox point of view than to a philosophical one, 
although he believed that the Biblical stories of the 

Creation and the Bible’s teaching about the resurrec- 

tion contained mysteries, which he did not venture to 

solve. Ina Turin manuscript (A. iv. 87) are given 
laws by him on shehitah and bedikah, perhaps ex- 
cerpted from his larger work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien und 
Portugal, i. 8£; Zedahla-Derek, p. 16a; Almanzi-Luzzatto, 
Abne Zikkaron, pp. 14-16 (where the date of Menahem’s 
death is given together with the inscription on his tomb: the 
Jewish chronographers place his death eleven years earlier); 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. s.v.; Renan-Neubauer, Ecrivains 
Juifs, pp. 861 et seq. 

S. 8, L. G. 


MENAHEM B. ABRAHAM. Sce Bonaros, 
MENAIEM BEN ABRAHAM. 


MENAHEM BEN ELIAKIM : German schol- 
ar of the fourteenth century; a native of Bingen, 
He was the author of *'Aruk Goren,” a dictionary 
of the Talmud, with German translations of all the 
difficult words, particularly those taken from Arabic 
and Greek. The basis of this work is the “ ‘Aruk ” 
of Nathan ben Jehiel, from which Menahem made 
many extracts and to which he added new matter. 
The meaning of the title probably is *a condensed 
‘Aruk,” but Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr." iv., No. 1426b) 
reads pul y= "Short 'Aruk," and the Latin 
translation * Aruch Breve” is given by Emden in 
* Kohelet Dawid” (No. 195d), although it does not 
correspond to the Hebrew Wy given by Isaac 
Metz. Wolf concluded that, in spite of the simi- 
larity of contents, the “‘Aruk Goren” is not to be 
identified with the anonymous * ‘Aruk ha-Kazer.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 74; 
Zunz, 2. G. p. 120. 
G. M. SEL. 


MENAHEM ELIEZER BEN LEVI: Lithu- 
anian Talmudist; born at Wilna; died at Minsk Dec. 
98, 1816. After studying Talmud under Solomon 
of Vilkomir he settled at Minsk, where he became 
head of the yeshibah. His * Ya'ir Kinno," a com- 
mentary on Kinnim, which he wrote when still à 
young man, was much appreciated by Elijah Wilna: 
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“Menahem Eliezer was aided by Heaven to find the 
meaning of this dificult treatise, in which so many 
commentators have failed." After the death of 
Elijah Wilna his pupils requested Menahem Eliezer 
to write a commentary on their teacher's notes to 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim. This commen- 
tary he began, but did not finish. He was the au- 
thor of works on the Pentateuch and on the Mish- 
nah, of novell, and of responsa, none of which has 
been published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benzion Eisenstadt, Rabbane Minsk, p. 41; 
Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, pp. 205-206 ; Walden, Shem ha- 
Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 98. 

H. R. М. Ser. 

MENAHEM BEN ELIJAH: Turkish litur- 
gist of the fifteenth century; a native of Kastoria. 
He composed the following piyyutim: (1) “Mah 
yakeru reim be-kum ashmoret,” a “ petihah”; (2) 
"Me'on ehyeh asher ehyeh," a “tokahah”; both 
giving in acrostic the names of himself, his father, 
and his native town; (8) “He middot kol hodot le- 
baddeka milleta,” a hymn consisting of twelve 
strophes, each beginning and ending with the letter 
“he”; (4) a “tefillah” entitled “Shirat ha-Yad ha- 
Hazakah? or “Malkiel.” This piyyut is peculiar in 
that, in addition to a short introduction, it consists 
of 140 lines of five words cach. Every word in the 
first ten lines begins with 9; in the next ten lines, 
with 3; and so on to the end of the piyyut, which 
therefore gives the full name o" TON 3'3 їз nnb 
fifty times over. 

Among the Egyptian fragments published by 
Neubauer in “J. Q. R.” ix. 26-28 is a letter froma 
certain Menahem b. Elijah which refers to the Cru- 
sades. At the end of the letter the writer says that 
he had intended to go to Syria, but was detained 
through fear of the German army. Аз he speaks so 
often of Salonica, in the district of which Kastoria 
is situated, one might be tempted to identify him 
with the subject of this article; but Zunz concluded 
that the liturgist lived in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century. 

ОА Zunz, Literaturgesch. р. 386; Supplement, 
ч. М. SEL. 


MENAHEM THE ESSENE:  Prominent 
teacher of tho Essene faction in the time of King 
Herod, about the middle of the first pre-Christian 
century. He was renowned for his prophetic powers. 
According to Josephus (^ Ant." xv. 10, $ 5), he was 
distinguished also for the saintliness of his life as 
well as for possessing knowledge of the future. 
Legend has it that when he saw young Herod going 
to school he clapped him on the back and addressed 
him as king, announcing to him that he would reign 
successfully, but without displaying the love and 
justice he ought toward men or the piety due to 
God, and that therefore his end would be one befit- 
ting his crimes. When afterward in the zenith of 
his power Herod recalled this strange prediction, he 
sent for Menahem and asked him how long his reign 
would be, As Menahem did not immediately an- 
swer, Herod urged him, asking whether his reign 
would last ten years; whereupon Menahem replied : 
“Yes, twenty; nay, thirty years." Pleased with 
this answer, Herod dismissed him with a clasp of 





the hand and thenceforth bestowed special honors 
upon the Essenes. This Menahem has been cor- 
rectly identified with the one mentioned in the Mish- 
nah as ab bet din and head of aschool in association 
with Hillel ha-Nasi and as Shammai’s predecessor; 
but the duumvirate of ab bet din and nasi is prob- 
ably due to a misconstruction of history when the 
real issues between the Hasidean or Pharisean and 
the Sadducean or Boethusian factions were no longer 
understood. A dim reminiscence of the relation of 
Menahem to Herod, howevér, has been preserved 
in a baraita, quoted in Hag. 16b, which states that 
“Menahem went out to join those serving the king, 
and eighty pairs of disciples attired in silk robes 
went with him.” Another tradition is that he be- 
came an apostate (Yer. Hag. ii. 77d). The two tra- 
ditions have been confounded and appear in two 
other forms also: according to one, Menahem was 
forced to leave the Pharisaic school, and when seen 
with his eighty pairs of disciples was told that they 
no longer had a share in the God of Israel; accord- 
ing to the other, he went from one degree (“mid- 
dah”) to another until he became a Gnostic (here- 
tic 2). See, however, Gritz, “ Gesch.” iii. 218. 
K. 

MENAHEM BEN HELBO. See Kara, Jo- 
SEPH BEN SIMEON. 

MENAHEM BEN JACOB BEN SOLOMON 
BEN SIMSON: German synagogal poet; died at 
Worms April 16,1908. Не was a member of an old 
family of Jewish scholars connected with that city. 
His great-grandfather Simson, who was living in 
Worms at the time of the First Crusade and was 
surnamed “Ha-Darshan,” is quoted by Rashi on 
Isa. lviii. 14 and Amos vi. 8. One of Simson’s sons, 
Samuel, is also quoted by Rashi (“Ha-Pardes,” p. 
33a). Jacob, another son of Simson, died at Worms 
during the First Crusade (1096). In his epitaph 
Menahem is called *teacher of the Law," * preach- 
er,” and *payyetan." А responsum of hisaddressed 
to the German Talmudist Eliezer ben Joel ha-Levi 
is preserved among the responsa of Judah ben Asher 
(p. 482). 

Menahem is known principally through his syna- 
gogal poetry. Zunz credits him with thirty-one 
poems—among them being examples of " Ma'arib," 
“Yozer,” *Ofan," “Ahabah,” *Sulat," “Reshut,” 
“Kedushshah "—as well as with a number of “seli- 
hot." Among his elegies the following deserve 
mention: * Ме‘опе Shamayim " (which found a place 
in the German ritual for the 9th of Ab); * Alelai Ki 
Ba'u Rega‘ " (on the martyrs of Blois, 1171, and of 
Boppard, 1195; part of it has been translated into 
German by Zunz, ^S. P." p. 250); a selihah on the 
ten martyrs; a selihah commemorating the victims 
of a persecution in 1147 or 1190. Another selihah, 
beginning “Anah ha-Shem ha-Nikbad," has been 
translated by Zunz into German (“S. P." p. 268). 
Corresponding to the condition of the Jews during 
this period, a tone of gloom and despondency per- 
vades his poetry. 

It has been supposed that Menahem is identical 
with the synagogal poet Menahem ben Jacob de 
Lutra, quoted in De Rossi, Parma, MSS., No. 1274, 
and with Menahem of Lutra (nd), who produced 
а rimed compilation of the thirteen articles of faith 
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(see "Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum civ. 
Lipsiensis," p. 295). It has been maintained that 
Menahem was born in Kaiserslautern, and that 
therefore he was called Menahem de Lutra; this 
supposition, however, does not seem tenable. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lewysohn, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1855, p. 
315; idem, in Monatsschrift, 1856, p. 420; Landshuth, * 
mude ha-*Abodah, pp. 185 et seq.; L. Löwenstein, Bciticige 
zur Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, i. 4, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1895; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 294 et seq., 510. 
J. M. Sc. 
MENAHEM BEN JAIR: Leader of the Sr- 
CARIL He was а grandson of Judas of Galilee, the 
founder of the Zealot party, of which the Sicarii 
were a branch. Menahem checked the lawlessness 
of the Sicarii, who, under his leadership, in 66 C.E., 
stormed the fortress of Masada and slew the Roman 
garrison. Later they entered the fortress of An- 
tonia, after its garrison had been forced to retreat 
by the Zealots under Eleazar ben Ananias, and ruth- 
lessly murdered the maimed and helplessleft behind 
by the Romans. Exulting in his successes, Mena- 
hem now demanded the leadership of the Zealots, 
sought recognition as the Messiah, and led his men 
into still more cruel acts of violence. Eleazar ben 
Ananias, realizing that the Sicarii were a menace, 
turned the Zealots against Menahem, who fled to 
Ophla, but was captured and executed. He was 
succeeded by hís brother Eleazar. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 492, 457 et seq.: Jo- 
sephus, 23. J. ii. 17, #8 8-10. 

D. S. J. L. 

MENAHEM B. JOSEPH B. HIYYA: Gaon 
of Pumbedita 858-860. He was probably elected to 
the office of gaon rather on account of his father 
than for his own merit. He had a rival in the gaon 

Mar Mattithiah b. Rabbi, his superior in Talmudic 

lore, between whom and Menahem dissensions con- 

tinued until the death of the latter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sherira Gaon, Responsa, ed. Neubauer, p. 38; 
Grütz, Gesch. За ed., v. 231: Weiss. Dor, iv. 131; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Darat, ed. Maskileison, i. 181. 

8. 8. А. S. W. 
MENAHEM BEN JOSEPH OF TROYES: 

Liturgical compiler; lived at Troyes in the thir- 

teenth century, succeeding his father, Josgen Haz- 

ZAN BEN JUDAH, as hazzan. The Jewish liturgy is 

indebted to him for collecting the order of prayers 

which was used in the community of Troyes and 


which is often quoted under the title “Siddur 
Troyes” (Neubauer, "Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 


1118; De Rossi, Parma MS. No. 408). His collec- 
tion was arranged by his pupil Judah ben Eleazar, 
perhaps identical with the author of the commentary 
“Minhat Yehudah " (written about 1818), which con- 
tains a quotation from Menahem’s work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 240: Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, p. 344, note 40а; S. D. Luzzatto, in G. I. 
Pollak. Halikot edem, р. 50, Amsterdam, 1847 ; Zunz, Ritus, 
pp. 28, 131; idem, Literaturgesch. pp. 221 ct seq. 

M. Sc. 


E. C. 

MENAHEM B. JUDAH: Roman halakist of 
the twelfth century. There are few data regarding 
his life, neither the year of his birth nor that of his 
death being determined. It is known, however, 
that he was descended from a family of scholars. 
Не is mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela: and he 
was personally acquainted with Joseph ibn Plat. The 
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only known date in his history is 1166, in which year 
he was director of the Talmudic academy at Rome. 
Menahem’s father, Judah b. Menahem, a younger 
contemporary of Nathan, was a prolific liturgical 
poet, whose work is, for the most part, included in 
the Roman Mahzor. Menahem Judah himself did 
not write, his studies being confined to the Halakah. 
The names of two of his contemporaries are known, 
Solomon b. Abraham and Abraham, called * Ezra b. 
Mattathias,” who were his colleagues on the rab- 
binical board. 

Menahein’s responsum referring to the benedic- 
tions at circumcision and delivered on the occasion 
of the visit of Joseph ibn Plat of southern France, 
is the only one of his that has been preserved. It is 
possible that he answered the question addressed 
by the mishnaic commentator Isaac b. Melchizedek 
of Siponto to the “wise men of Rome”; in any case, 
the answer was delivered during his rabbinatoe. 
Thus he may also be identical with the Menahem 
celebrated by Abraham ibn Ezra in the poem “ Ha- 
dashim Ma'ase El” (ed. Rosin, “Reime und Ge- 
dichte," i. 124 et seg.). He was the father of a sin- 
gleson, Moses. Thereis ground for the assumption 
that this Moses was identical with the author of the 
Roman “zulat” “Im Tekayyemu Mizwotai,” which 
he dedicated to his son Menahem in an acrostic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 140, 173; Berliner. 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 28; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 
a w Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 220, 

8. Н. B.—G. We. 
MENAHEM BEN MACHIR: German litur- 
gist of the eleventh century; a native of Ratisbon. 

His grandfather, also called Menahem b. Machir, 

was a nephew of Gershom b. Judah, and he himself 

was a cousin of Isaac b. Judah, Rashi's teacher, 

He is quoted in Rashi’s * Pardes” (21d, 33c) and in 

the “Likkute Pardes” (19b; comp. *Piske Reka- 

nati,” No. 589). Menahem witnessed the Jewish 
massacres of 1096 in Germany and commemorated 
them inanumber of selihot. Iis piyyutim include: 

* Adam be-kum,” for the Esther fast (quoted in Tos. 

to Hag. 11а); “Ahalleh et pene Adonai,” for Yom 

Kippur minhah; * Amarer ba-beki," for the 17th of 

Tammuz; “Lammah Adonai ta‘amod” (in ten stro- 

phes); a “kinah” forthe 9th of Ab, beginning “ Ebel 

a'orer?; five “yozerot,” including one for the * Na- 
hamu” Sabbath and one for the * Shubah " Sabbath; 


three “ofannim”: three “xzulatot”; * Kehosha‘ta 


elim," a ^ hosha‘na” for the Sabbath of Tabernacles; 
* Ma'arib,? for the Feast of Tabernacles; * Nishmat," 
to be recited on Simhat Torah; and a “reshut” for 
Hatan Torah. to be recited on the same day. Most 
of his piyyutim are alphabetically arranged, but all 
of them bear the author's signature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-*Abodah, pp. 191- 

192; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 158, 250. 

A. M. SEL. 

MENAHEM MANN BEN SOLOMON HA- 
LEVI. See AMELANDER, MENAHEM MANN BEN 
SOLOMON mA-LEVI, 

MENAHEM MANUELE B. BARUCH 
HA-LEVI: Polish rabbiand author; died in Lem- 
berg 1742. He wasadescendant of R. Joseph Cohen 
of Cracow (author of * She'erit Yosef”), of R. Isaac 
Shrenzel, and of R. Saul Wahl. He occupied the 
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office of dayyan in Lemberg under the presidency 

of R. Hayyim Rapoport. 

Menahem was the author of *Zera' Baruk” 
(Wandsbeck, 1780), novelle on some tractates of the 
Talmud. Another work of his was “‘Emek Hala- 
kab we-Ta‘am Man ” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1745), 
consisting of two parts: (1) discourses on the Hala- 
kah; (2) explanations of the Haggadah. It contains 
also an approbation by R. Moses b. Aaron of Lem- 
berg (given in 1735) and novelle by Naphtali Herz 
Ashkenazi and Moses Harif, both rabbis of Lemberg. 
According toastatement of the author in his preface 
to the “‘ Emek Halakah,” he wrote also a book en- 
titled “‘Abodat ha-Lewi” on the order Kodashim. 

Menahem's signature as dayyan is found in docu- 
ments and deeds inserted in the Lemberg memor- 
book. : 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 12. 

IL R. N. T. L. 

MENAHEM MENDEL BEN BARUCH 
BENDET: Lithuanian Talmudist of the eight. 
eenth century; born at Shklov; died in Palestine. 
He was a pupil of Elijah of Wilna, whose works he 
later helped to edit and publish. Elijah Gaon’s 
commentaries on Proverbs, on the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
(Orah Hayyim and Yoreh De'ah), on Abot, on the 
Sefer Yezirah, and on the Pesah Haggadah, and his 
notes to the minor treatises, were published by 
him. After Elijah's death Mehahem Mendcl went 
to Palestine and settled at Safed, where he became 
lecturer in Talmud in the bet ha-midrash established 
there in memory of Elijah of Wilna. He was the 
author of ten works, mystical in character, as yet 
unpublished (comp. Israel b. Samuel, *Pe'at ha- 
Shulhan," Preface, Safed, 1836). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, p. 162; Joshua 
Heshel Levin and Nahman of Grodno, ‘Aliyyot Eliyahu, pp. 
59, 67, Wilna, 1889. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

MENAHEM OF MERSEBURG (pmrm»): 
German author; lived between 1420 and 1450. Of 
his life few details are known. Jacob Weil (Re- 
sponsa, No. 183) speaks of him as a great and prom- 
inent scholar; and he is mentioned also by Judah 
Minz, and by Solomon Luria in his commentary on 
the Talmud. Both of them identify him with Men- 
ahem Meil Zedek, while Azulai distinguishes be- 
tween the two Menahems. According to Jacob 


Weil’s allusions, Menahem must have lived in the 
Tirst half of the fifteenth century. 


Menahem wrote a collection of halakic notes 
(*nimukim?), which forms an appendix to Weil's 
responsa, This work, which was regarded as au- 
thoritative in all the communities in Saxony, deals 
with the rabbinical marriage laws, the civil code, 
and the taxation of the communities. In contrast 
to the meager scientific contributions of the German 
Jews of the period, who discussed Jittle besides 
petty liturgical questions, Menahem's book shows 
his lively interest in all matters that concern Juda- 
ism. Of great practical importance was his ruling 
in reference to the *mi'un," or the decision that if 
a girl has been married during minority at the in- 
stance of her mother or brothers but not at the com- 
mand of her father, she has the right, when she at- 
tains her majority, to dissoive the union without a 
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ЪШ ої divorce. Menahem, considering this immoral, 
repealed the law by virtug of his authority; but in 
the following century his ruling was set aside, and 
the Talmudic law again went into force. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. viii. 137. 
8. G. WE. 


MENAHEM В. MICHAEL B. JOSEPH 
HA-KARA’I (called also Menahem Girni ha- 
Golek): Karaite philosopher and poet; born in 
Babylon; a contemporary of Saadia. He corre- 
sponded with David al-Mukammas, whom he had 
met in Babylon, on philosophical subjects, and per- 
haps also regarding the Karaite *shehitah." Sub- 
sequently he went to Alexandria, whence he wrote 
to the Karaite community at Cairo asking aid. In 
his letter he touched also on philosophical topics, 
and quoted the Karaite philosopher Joseph al-Dasir. 
Leaving Alexandria for Cairo, Menahem continued 
his correspondence with David al-Mukammas: for, 
although the latter was living in the same city, 
Menahem was restrained by poverty from approach- 
ing a man of such prominence. In one letter, writ- 
ten at Cairo, Menahem explained to David, in an- 
swer to the latter's reproach, that he believed both 
in the creation of the world and in the heavenly 
bodies. 

Aside from the rules for slaughtering, written in 
verse, three of Menahem's piyyutim have been pre- 
served in the Karaite siddur. Menahem is quoted 
as a grammarian in the “Sefer ha-Mibhar” of Aaron 
b. Elijah the Elder, and probably also in the “ ‘Ez 
ha-Hay yim " of Aaron b. Elijah the Younger. This 
Menahem must not be confounded with another 
who was likewise a contemporary of Saadia and who 
corresponded with the last-named in Arabic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, р. 168; Ap- 

pendix, pp. 45 et seq. ; Steinsehneider, Cat. Leyden, p. 186; 

Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 284: Mordecai b. Nisan, ed. Wolf, p. 

130 (ed. Vienna, p. 13); Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 162, Ew 

к. . B. 


MENAHEM B. MOSES TAMAR: Poet and 
commentator; probably a pupil of Mordecai Сом- 
TINO of Constantinople; flourished in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries at Adrianople or Philip- 
popolis. He wrote commentaries to the books of 
Proverbs, Ruth, and Esther, a supercommentary to 
Abraham ibn Ezra's commentary to the Pentateuch, 
and a Hebrew grammar entitled * Rashe Besamim.” 


He furnished a noteworthy contribution to Hebrew 
poetry in his ~Axharot™ (comp. Jew, Eccc. i- 


370-871), to which he wrote a commentary entitled 
*Tanhumot El" Не composed also other liturgical 
poems, including an imitation of Judah ha-Levi's 
“* Zioniad,” and a hymn for the commencement of 
Purim. It has not been proved—although the at- 
tempt has been made—that he is identical with Men- 
ahem b. Moses, the author of some liturgical poems 
found in the Roman Mahzor, in the Mahzor of Avi- 
gnon, and in a manuscript of Abraham Bedersi's 
* Diwan," now in the British Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Leyden. pp. 120 et seq. 
(comp. Zunz in Zeit. für. Hebr. Bibl. 1x. 133) and pp. 139 et 
scq.; idem. Hebr. Uebers. p. 598; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 
596: Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, pp. 194 et seq.: 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 236; Luzzaito, 


Nahlat, pp. 21, 51. 
D. H. B. 
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MENAHEM OBEL. See MOURNING. 


MENAHEM BEN PEREZ OF JOIGNY: 
French tosatist and Biblical commentator of the 
twelfth century. Хаос Kahn (*R. E. J.” iii, т) 
identifies him with Menahem the Saint mentioned in 
Тоз, Hul. 11b; and he conjectures that Menahem 
was killed at Bray-sur-Seine in the massacre of 1190. 
Gross, however, thinks this assertion doubtful, and 
concludes that Menahem died about 1180. Mena- 
hem ben Perez took an active part in the synod 
which was assembled at Troyes under the direction 
of the two brothers R. Samuel b. Meir and R. Jacob 
Tam. 

As a tosafist, Menahem ben Perez is quoted in 
Tos. Ber. 39b, 40a; ‘Er. 68a: B. M. 60a; Yoma 6a; 
Pes. 116a, and by later authorities, Asher b. Jehiel 
had before him Menahem’s tosafot (Asheri, Yeb, 
За). Asa Biblical commentator, he is quoted in the 
* Da'at Zekenim,” p. 99a, and in the * Minhat Yehu- 
dah,” p. 880. Menahem was the author of a work 
entitled * Massorah Gedolah " or “The Great Maso- 
rah” (still unpublished), in which he completed the 
work bearing the same title by R. Gershom Meor 
ha-Golah. Joseph the Zealous mentions Menahem's 
controversy with a priest (* R. E. J.” Lc.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, in Monatsschrift, xxxvi. 19; Gross, 

Gallia Judaica, pp. 251-252. 

5. 8. ` M. SEL. 


MENAHEM PORTO. See Porro. 
MENAHEM OF RECANATI. See RECANATI. 


MENAHEM BEN SARUK (MENAHEM 
B. JACOB IBN SARUK): Spanish philologist 
of the tenth century. He was a native of Tortosa, 
and went, apparently at an early age, to Cordova, 
where he found a patron in Isaac, the father of the 
Subsequent statesman MHasdai ibn Shaprut. At 
Isaac's death Menahem eulogized his protector’s 
virtues in an inscription placed in the synagogue 
which had been built by Isaac at Cordova. He 
wrote also elegies on him, which were universally 
recited during the peried of mourning. Menahem 
then returned to his native city, where he engaged 
in business. 

Hasdai ibn Shaprut, however, recalled Menahem 
to Cordova and encouraged him to complete his 
life-work, a dictionary of the Hebrew language. 
In other ways also his new patron availed himself 
of his protégé’s literary talents. Hasdai on his 
mother’s death requested Menahem to compose a 
dirge; and when Hasdai addressed his questions to 
the king of the Chazars, Menahem was commis- 
sioned to write the letter, which has become an im- 
portant historical document. Menahem, however, 
carried on his work amid great privations, as Hasdai 
did not prove a liberal patron. 

The dictionary had scarecly been completed when 
an opponent to its author arose in Dunash ben La- 
brat, who had come to Spain from Fez, and who 
wrote a criticism on the work, which he prefaced by 
а eulogistic dedication to Hasdai. The slanders of 
personal enemies likewise seem to have aroused 
Hasdai’s anger against Menahem to such a pitch 
that the latter, at the command of the powerful 
statesman, suffered bodily violence, his house being 
destroyed. Ina touching letter to Hasdai (a valua- 





ble source from which most of these statements have 
been taken) Menahem, who probably died shortly 
afterward, complained of the wrong 

Dispute done him. He seems to have made 

with some impression on his patron. Men- 

Dunash. ahem himself had not replied to Du- 

nash, but his pupils defended their 
teacher, and in response to Dunash's criticism wrote 
а detailed refutation which was marked by polem. 
ical acumen and exact grammatical knowledge. 
Judah b. David Hayyuu, one of these three young 
scholars who so effectually defended their master, 
became the founder of scientific Hebrew grammar; 
another, Isaac ibn Gikatilla, was subsequently, as 
one of the most learned men of Lucena, the teacher ` 
of Abual-Walid Merwan ibn Janah. Thus the most 
flourishing period of Hebrew philology, whose chief 
representatives were Hayyuj and Ibn Janah, began 
with Menahem ben Saruk. 

The place to be assigned to the * Mahberet,” as 
Menahem entitled his dictionary, has been briefly 
discussed elsewhere (see Jew. Excxc. iv. 580, s.v. 
Dicrionanres). This was the first complete lexical 
treatment of the Biblical vocabulary composed in 
Hebrew in which the view then prevailing, that 
there were both uniliteral and biliteral roots, was 
definitely systematized and worked out. This the- 
ory was set aside later by Menahem's own pupil, 
Hayyuj, who correctly assumed the triliteral char- 
acter of Hebrew roots; but, because it was written 
in Hebrew, Menahem’s dictionary remained for a 


long time the chief source of philological instruction 


for Jews who were unacquainted with Arabic, espe- 
cially, . -erefore, for those in the Christian countries 
of Europe. Thus Rashiin the second half of the 
eleventh century refers to Menahem 

Character- as a philological authority; Rashi’s 
istics of grandson, Jacob b. Meir Tam, com- 

His Dic- posed a work for the special purpose 

tionary. of vindicating Menahem against the 

attacks of Dunash; and (about 1140) 
Menahem b. Solomon composed in Italy a dictionary 
which was based for the most part on the “Mah- 
beret.” 

Regarding the grammatical importance of Mena- 
hem ben Saruk’s work, it may be noted that, al- 
though he had no systematic knowledge of the 
forms of the Janguage, and was unacquainted even 
with Saadia's grammatical works, yet he recognized 
throughout his lexicon that there are inviolable laws 
underlying the language, and that its forms and 
phenomena are subject to definite rules. "This in- 
sight, whieh appears in theterminology һе employs, 
bridges the apparent chasm between him and his 
pupil Hayyuj. As Menahem composed his work in 
Hebrew, he could not use the terminology of the 
Arabic grammarians; yet he tacitly adopted some of 
their terms, translating them into Hebrew, and ex- 
plained some words, although without acknowlec g- 
ing it, on theanalogy of kindred Arabic expressions. 
He avoids, however, any open comparison of the 
language of the Bible with that of the Koran, not- 
withstanding the precedent furnished him by Saadia 
and Ibn Kuraish, authors whom he quotes in his 
dictionary, He doubtless refrained from such com- 
parison because of the narrow-minded religious 
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prejudice which then prevented the Spanish Jews 

from engaging in such linguistic comparisons. 

Menahem ben Saruk's dictionary was edited by 
Filipowski (London, 1854), and addenda from the 

Bern manuscript of the * Mahberet? 

Editions. were published by D. Kaufmann in 

“Z, D. M. 9. xl. 867-409. The de- 

fense by Menahem's pupils was edited by 8. G. 

Stern in “Liber Responsionum” (Vienna, 1870), 

where Menahem’s letter to Hasdai ibn Shaprut (first 

edited by Luzzatto in “Bet ha-Ozar ?) is reprinted 

(pp. xxiii,-xxxvii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Gross, Menahem b. Saruk, Berlin, 1872; 
Bacher, in Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 
145-149; idem, Die Anfünge der Hebrüischen Grammatik, 
рр. 70-95 ; Dukes, Beiträge zur Gesch. der Aeltesten Ausle- 
gung und Spracherklürung des А. Т. ii. 119 et seq. 
Gritz, Gesch. Ist ed., ү, 372 et seq.; Geiger, Das Judenthum 
und Seine Gesch, ii. 87 et seq.; Jüdische Zeitschrift, ix. 65, 
x. 81; Drachman, Dic Stellung und Bedeutung des Jehu- 
dah Hajjug in der Gesch. der Hebrüischen Grammatik, 
pp. 17-27, Breslau, 1885; Weiss, Dor, iv. 228-231; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1738. 

T. W. B. 

MENAHEM BEN SIMEON: French Biblical 
commentator at the end of the twelfth century; a 
native of Posquiéres and a pupil of Joseph Kimhi. 
The Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (MS. No. 192, 
1-3), contains Menahem’s commentary to the books 
of Jeremiah and Ezckiel; the commentary to the 
former was completed in 1191; the commentary to 
the latter ends in the middle of ch. xl. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 490. 

1. M. SEL. 

МЕМАНЕМ B. SOLOMON В. ISAAC: Au- 
thor of the *Sekel Tob? and the “Eben Bohan”; 
flourished in the first half of the twelfth century. 
The presence of twenty-five Italian glosses in his 
works indicates that he lived in Italy. The “Sekel 
Tob," written in 1189 at Rome, is a midrashic com- 
pilation on the Pentateuch. The substance of the 
old midrashim is quoted in smooth and ornate lan- 
guage, from which foreign words are excluded, the 
general method being that of Tobias b. Eliezer's 
*Dekah Tob,” which is frequently quoted, both 
with and without acknowledgment. Menahem's 
sources, in addition to the Targumim, are the whole 
of the earlier midrashic literature as well as the lit- 
erature of geonic mysticism. Не interprets also 
huakic authors, especially Alfasi and R. Hanancel, 
explaining verses as well as single words literally, 
although he expressly states that the midrashic in- 
terpretation is deeper and more thorough. “Sekel 
Tob? is frequently quoted both for its exegesis 
and for its halakic decisions. In the Middle Ages 
itwas still intact, but now only the portion from 
Gen. xv. 1 to Ex. xi. 2 (edited by Buber, Berlin, 
1900) is in existence, in two separate manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library. Fragments of his commen- 
tary to Leviticus are found in a Munich manuscript, 
and, according to Steinschneider, portions of a simi- 
lar commentary to the Five Megillot are contained 
in a codex at Berlin. * 

Of Menahem's other work, the “ Eben Bohan,” 
only fragments are extant (Munich MS. No. 85). 
A part of it has been translated by Dukes, and it has 
been analyzed in detail by Bacher. This work, 
completed at Rome in 1143, in five months, was in- 


tended to prepare the author’s three young sons for | 








the study of the Bible. Menahem undertook to pre- 
pare forthe first time in Hebrew acom prehensive man- 
ual of the Hebrew language and of Biblical exegesis. 
The work was divided into fifty parts; the first part, 
by far the largest and most valuable, was a diction- 
ary of the Hebrew language; the other parts, now 
known only by their chapter-headings, dealt with 
grammar. The author follows chiefly Menahem b. 
Saruk ; occasionally, and with diffidence, however, he 
advances his own views, and the entire conception 
of the form and contents of the work shows а certain 
degreeofindependence. It was intended, according 
to Bacher, to uphold Menahem b. Saruk’s system 
against the teachings of Hayyuj and Ibn Janah, intro- 
duced about that time (1148) into Italy by Abraham 
ibn Ezra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 71, 108; Bacher, Die Hebr. 
Sprachwissenschaft (Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische 
Litteratur, ii. 185); idem, Bibeleveyese (ib. ii. 212); idem, 
Einleitung zum Sechel Tob, pp. i., 1х., Berlin, 1900 ; Dukes, 
Kobez 'al-Y ad, part 1, Esslingen, 1816; Kirchheim, in Orient, 
Lit. vii. 439; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xvii. 28 et seg., 184 
et seq.; Bacher, Der Priifstein des Menahem b. Salomo, in 


Grütz Jubelschrift, pp. 94-115. 
3 А. B. 


MENAHEM OF TIETIN (MaHaRaM TIK- 
TIN; MENAHEM DAVID BEN ISAAC): 
Polish rabbi and author of the sixteenth century; 
pupil of Moses Isserles. Menahem occupied himself 
with emending and annotating various texts; his 
notes on the halakot of Isaac Alfasiand Mordecai b. 
Hillel have been published under the title “Hagga- 
hot Maharam Tiktin.” These “ haggahot ” were first 
published by Menahem’s son Asher (Cracow, 1597— 
1598), and have since been republished in the edi- 
tions of Alfasi. According to Asher b. Menahem 
(preface to his edition of the “Haggahot”), Men- 
ahem wrote many other works, and particularly 
notes to the Targum, to the commentaries of Rashi 
and Nahmanides, to the prayers and piyyutim, to 
the Zohar and other cabalistic works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 58; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. її, 351-352 : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1742. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

MENAHEM VARDIMAS BEN PEREZ 
THE ELDER: French tosafist and liturgist; 
died at Dreux 1224. The name * Vardimas,” found 
in Talmud Babli (Shab. 118b) as a bye-name of Men- 
ahem bar Jose, was adopted by this tosafist prob- 
ably to distinguish him from other persons bearing 
the name “Menahem.” According to Gross, Mena- 
hem is identical with the person of the same name 
mentioned by Samuel of Falaise as having been his 
master, the epithet “Ha-Kadosh” given by Samuel 
meaning simply “the Pious” and not “the Martyr.” 

Menahem's authority in halakic matters is invoked 
by Moses of Coucy (*Semag,” § 27) and by many 
others. He is mentioned among those who took 
part in the famous discussion on phylacteries, 
which, according to Gedaliah ibn Yahya (“Shalshe- 
let ha-Kabbalah," p. 52a), was held in Menahem’s 
house. Ina manuscript commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 270) 
Menahem is cited as a Biblical commentator. A 
liturgical poem of his on the sacrifice of Isaac is 
inserted in the ritual of Rosh ha-Shanah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. G. pp. 58, 198; idem, Literaturgesch. 
р. 328; Neubauer, in R. E. J. xvii. 153: idem, in Geiger’s 
Jüdische Zeit. ix. 218; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 18. 

S. 8. . DR. 
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MENAHEM BEN ZEBI: German rabbi; died 
at Posen(?) in 1724. He was the pupil of R. He- 
Schel and of Aaron Samuel Kaidanover (author of 
“Birkat ha-Zebah"). Не wrote: “Zinzenet Mena- 
hem " (Berlin, 1719), an elucidation of difficult pas- 
sages in the Haggadah; “Lehem Menahem,” re- 
Sponsa, and explanations of various Talmudic 
passages; and * Та‘ате Menahem,” on Rashi's com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. 

v" 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 63792; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 125. 


Е. С, А. 8. W. 

MENAHEM ZIONI (ZIYYUNI) В. MEÍR 
OF SPEYER: Cabalist of the middle of the fif- 
teenth century; author of the cabalistic commen- 
tary "Ziyyuni," from which he derives his name. 
He based his work upon Rashi and Nahmanides, 
and especially upon the old cabalistic literature of 
the geonic period. The “Ziyyuni” is introduced 
by poems in alphabetic and acrostic order. The di- 
vision Bereshit begins with a preface on the impor- 
tance of the assumption of the creation of the world, 
and in support of this view the arguments of Mai- 
monides are quoted at length. Short poems serve 
as transitions to the several parashiyyot, and in con- 
clusion there is an acrostic poem, to which, in the 
second edition, another poem is added. The verse 
of Zioni quoted by Dukes (* Orient, Lit.” iv. 798) from 
a manuscript chrestomathy constitutes the last stanza 
of this final poem. The book is frequently quoted 
in the Yalkut Re'ubeni. It was printed by Vincen- 
tio Conti at Cremona in 1559, in rabbinic script, and 
after this edition was burned (in the same year) by 
marauding Spanish soldiers, it was reprinted there 
in the following year. Menahem is not. to be iden- 
tified with Menahem Zion b. Meir 333 N55 (as does 
Heidenheim, *Pijjutim und Pajtanim,” p. 8), a pay- 
yetan of the twelfth century well known under the 
name of “Menahem b. Machir” (Zunz, “G. V.” 9d 
ed., p. 405). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ph. Bloch, Die Jüdische Mystik und Kab- 
bala, in Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 
282; Zunz. Z. G. p. 105; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 114; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1742. 


J. A. B. 


MENAHEM-ZION BEN SOLOMON (gen- 
erally called Menahem-Ziyyon R. Zalman 
Gabbai’s): Polish rabbi and preacher; died at 
Altona in 1681. He was at first rabbi of Vladislav, 
government of Suwalki, Russian Poland, and then 
dayyan at Cracow. Не wrote a work entitled * Ne- 
hamot Ziyyon " (Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1677), a col- 
lection of twenty-two sermons. 

BiBLioGRaPHy: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr.i., No. 1451; Steinschneider, 

Cat. Bodl. col. 1733. 

и. н. M. SEL. 

MENAHOT (* Meat-Offerings "): Treatise in the 
Mishnah, in the Tosefta, and in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. It discusses chiefly the more precise details 
of the regulations governing the different kinds 
of meat-offering mentioned in Lev. ii. 5, 11-18; vi. 
7-11; vii. 9, 10; xxiii. 18, 16; Num. v. 11 et sey.. 
vi. 18-20, xxviii., and xxix. In the Mishnaic order 
Kodashim this treatise is second. It is divided into 
thirteen chapters, containing ninety-three para- 
graphs in all. 

Ch. i.: The intention requisite to make an offering 

















valid; the omissions through which a meat-offering 
becomes “ pasul ” (unfit) or “piggul” (an abomina- 
tion: if the person sacrificing intends 

‘ Pasul” to eat it after the allotted time, it 

and becomes piggul; if he intends to eat 

*Piggul." it outside the place appointed for it, 

it becomes pasul); how the handful 

(“komez”) is to be taken; the oil necessary for the 
komez. and the incense. 

Ch. ii.: Further details concerning pasul and pig- 
gul, according to the different kinds of offerings; 
how the various parts of an offering affect one an- 
other in regard to piggul. 

Ch. iii.: The circumstances under which a meat- 
offering remains kasher; how the parts of an 
offering, or how different offerings presented to- 
gether, affect one another in regard to pasul. In 
this connection many other things are enumerated 
which render one another invalid, e.g., the two sec- 
tions of the law (* parashiyyot) in the mezuzah, or 
the four in the tefillin. 

Ch. iv.: Continued enumeration of those things 
which do or do not render one another pasul (this 

affords an occasion to explain how the 

Mode of Israclites in the wilderness sacrificed 

Sacrifice. and how the altar, the table, and the 
candlesticks were consecrated); the 
meat-offering of the high priest. 

Ch. v.: Preparation of the meat-offerings; the 
offerings which need additional ingredients, and 
what these must be; what offerings must be brought 
near the altar (“haggashah”) and what offerings 
must be waved (* tenufah ”); what offerings must be 
both brought near the altar and waved; what otter- 
ings may be neither waved nor brought near. 

Ch. vi.: Offerings from which only a handful is 
taken and offerings which are placed entire upon the 
altar; further details concerning the preparation of 
the meat-offering. 

Ch. vii.: Regulations concerning the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving (* todah ") and concerning the offering 
of the Nazarites. Herc it is stated that the measures 
were changed, and that the new so-called * Jerusa- 
Jem” measure was one-sixth larger than the old one, 
termed ~ midbari " (from the desert). 

Ch. viii.: Whence the materials were taken for 
the different meat-offerings (here are mentioned the 
places which produced the best flour and the best oil); 
how the best oil and flour was obtained; where the 
best wine was found and how it was tested. 

Ch. ix.: The different measures used in the Tem- 
ple to measure the flour, the oil, and the wine for 
the various offerings; drink-offerings; the sacrifices 
for which drink-offerings were requisite; the laying 
of hands upon the sacrificial animal (“ semikah ”); the 
sacrifices in which this takes place, and who may 
perform the semikah. 

Ch. x.: The wave-offering (*omer"); when and 

whence it was brought; the ceremonial 

Wave- observed in the cutting of it and how 

Offering. it was offered; the regulation intro- 

duced by R. Johanan b. Zakkai after 
the destruction of the Temple. 

Ch. xi.: The preparation of the pentecostal bread 
and of the showbread; the size of the loaves and 
when they may be eaten; the placing of the show- 
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bread on the table and the distribution of it among 
the priests. 

Ch. xii.: Exemption from meat- and drink-offer- 
ings; the time after which exemption is no longer 
possible; offerings from which no one may be ex- 
empted; vows of meat- and drink-offerings; how the 
vow may be fulfilled. 

Ch. xiii.: Regulations concerning vows of offer- 
ings which are not strictly defined ; sacrifices vowed 

for the temple at Jerusalem may not be 
Intention offered in the temple of Onias, or vice 
of versa; the priests of the temple of 

Sacrifice. Onias are not permitted to serve in the 

temple at Jerusalem. The conclusion 
of the chapter and of the treatise runs: “Tt is imma- 
terial whether one sacrifices much or little so long as 
his mind is intent on God.” 

The order given above is that of the editions of 
the Mishnah and of many manuscripts of the Tal- 
mud (comp. the observation of R. Bezaleel Ashke- 
nazi at the end of the “Shittah Mekubbezet " on Me- 
nahot, in the Wilna edition of the Talmud, p. 109b). 
On the other hand, all the printed editions of the Tal- 
mud have the chapter beginning “R. Ishmael,” 
given above as the tenth, in the sixth place, the 
remaining chapters occurring in the order given 
above. Special attention should: be given to the 
account in the Tosefta to this treatise of the acts of 
greed and violence committed by the priests during 
the time of the Second Temple, which was destroyed 
because of their rapacity and mutual hatred (xiii. 18- 
22). "TheGemara contains, in the third chapter, inter- 
esting observations on the forms of Hebrew letters 
and on the regulations for the writing of the Torah, 
of tefillin, and of the mezuzah, while in the fourth 
chapter are regulations concerning the zizit. 

The following passages also are specially note- 
worthy: p. 53a, b—an instance of the peculiar style 

of R. Ezra's haggadic exegesis ; the 

Special tradition as to how God justified Him- 
Passages. self to Abraham for the destruction of 

the Temple and the exile of the peo- 
ple; the comparing of Israel to an olive-tree; p. 99b 
—the attitude of R. Ishmael toward Greek culture; 
p. 109b—the account of the origin of the temple of 
Onias. The last passage is important enough to 
be repeated here: “At the hour of his death the 
high priest Simon the Just appointed his younger 
but learned son Onias to be his successor. Onias 
renounced his claim in favor of his elder brother 
Shimei. Onias, however, secretly grudged him his 
position and endeavored to supplant him. Conse- 
quently when Shimel, who was inexperienced in the 
priestly service, asked Onias to instruct him in its 
duties, the latter misled him into putting on a wom- 
an’s сар and girdle to officiate in, and then told the 
priests that Shimei had promised his beloved to offi- 
ciate in her cap and girdle on the day of his instal- 
lation in office. When the priests threatened to kill 
Shimei for thus trifling with the service, he told 
them how the matter really stood. Thereupon the 
priests sought the death of Onias, but he fled to 
Egypt and there built his temple." Thereis no Jeru- 
salem Gemara to Menahot. The Tosafot to Menahot 
(109b, reference word, * nizdamen ") refers to Yeru- 
shalmi Yoma (v. 9), where the passage cited is found. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaiah di Trani, Toscfot (in the Warsaw edi- 
tion of the Talmud, 1861, wrongly designated as “ Hiddushim 2 
of Solomon ben Adret). 

У J. Z. L. 


БЯ 

MENAXKER. See Poreine. 

MENANDER: 1. Putative author of a collec- 
tion of proverbs, in a Syriac manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Muscum, edited in 1862 by Land, and bearing the 
superscription, “The sage Menander said.” Either 
this Menander was a real person, a Hellenistic 
Jew whose proverbs, probably written originally in 
Greek, are now extant only in this Syriac transla- 
tion, or the name is a pseudonym, as Schürer as- 
sumes; similar collections of proverbs were fre- 
quently ascribed to the famous Attic comedian. 

Frankenberg has recently proved that these Syriac 
sentences are of Jewish origin, and has pointed out 
numerous instances of relationship between them 
and sentences in the canonical Book of Proverbs and 
in Ecclesiasticus. A few sentences quoted from 
Land’s edition may serve to make this kinship 
clear. 

“ Rejoice with thy children, O father, for these are the [true] 
joys” (p. 68, line 13; comp. Prov. x. 1; Eeclus. [Sirach] xxv. T, 
xxx.4). ** Whosoever wrongeth his maid servant doth not es- 
cape the vengeance of God” (p. 71, line 5; comp. Ecclus. [Si- 
rach] xii. 22). 

“Whoever committeth adultery perisheth " (р. 69, line 12: 
comp. Proy. ii. 18, vii. 27). 

“He who sleepeth at an untimely season hateth counsel and 
guidance: for such sleep bringeth death and destruction” (p. 
66, line 3; comp. Prov. vi. 9-11, xix. 15, xx. 13). “If-thou art 
about to take a wife, see that she hath no evil tongue, for a 
quarrelsome woman is hell, and an evil man is death ” (p. 66, 
below ; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xxv. 18, 19). ‘*Fear God, and 
He shall save thee if thou shalt call upon Him in time of need УЫ 
(р. 67, line 2; comp. Prov. xxiv. 16). "1f thou sittest at meat 
with many, show them not thy filled purse, lest they borrow 
from thee without thought of repayment; or if thou remindest 
ihem, lest they provoke strife with thee, so that thou losest thy 
money and becomest their enemy ? (p. 68, lines 7-9; comp. Ec- 
clus. [Sirach] viii. 12; xxix. 4, 14). " Friendship is good and 
useful, since it endureth even to the house of death” (p. 72, line 
10; comp. Eeclus. [Sirach] vi. 14, xxxvii. 2). “The heart of 
the fool rejoiceth in witchcraft, and the Chaldean art besotteth 
the understanding of the simple” (p. 70, line 6; comp. Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xxxi. 1). “Eat not with the wicked; for he filleth 
himself at thy table, and then speaketh evil of thee ? (p. 10, be- 
low; comp. Ecclus. [Siraeh] xi. 39). " Work diligently in 
youth, that thou mayest have wealth in thine age" (p. 71, lines 
25 et seq.; comp. Prov. x. 22; Ecclus. [Sirach] xi.10, 11). ** Bet- 
ter one day under the sun than a hundred years in sheol” (p. 
11, line 22; comp. Eccl. ix. 4). “ Desirable are life, money, and 
the blessing of children; but of more worth is a good name" 
(p. 72, line 8; comp. Ecel. vii. 1). 

The entire work consists of single disconnected 
sentences. There are no theoretical maxims on the 
value of wisdom, as in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, 
but only guides to practical life; concerning this 
there is hardly a theme in Menander that is not 
treated in the same spirit as in the two Biblical 
books. The ritual aspect of religion, however, is 
hardly mentioned. 

The entire lack of Christian allusions in the collec- 
tion may be held to confirm its Jewish origin. 
Pagan references are found only in the mention of 
Homer and in the rather long polemic against im- 
pious priests who despise their own gods and are 
gluttonous at banquets (p. 69). Frankenberg inter- 
prets this passage as referring to Jewish conditions, 
while Schürer regards it as a Gentile interpolation. - 

The only allusions to the date of composition 
point to the period of Roman rule, for gladiators are 
mentioned (p. 65, line 14) and crucifixion is declared. 
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to be the punishment for theft (p. 70. line 8), al- 
though the mention of priests and tithes implies the 
time of the Temple. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Land, Anecdota Syriaca, i., Leyden, 1862; 
Frankenberg. Die Schrift des Menander ein. Produkt der 
Jüdischen Spruchweisheit, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1895, xv. 
226-277 ; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 476-478. © 
2. Historian; a native of Ephesus: lived probably 

at the time when the kingdom and the school of 

Pergamos were at their zenith, whence һе was called 

also “the Pergamonian”; apparently, one of the 

pupils of Eratosthenes (276-195 x.c.). Menander 
wrote a history of Phenicia, taking his material 
from the original documents in the archives at 

Туге. As he mentions the fact that King Hiram 

had wood taken from the forests of Lebanon for tlie 

building of the Temple, he is cited by Josephus 

(* Ant." ix. 14, 8 2) as a witness for the verity of 

Biblical history; and also in connection with As- 

Syrian history Menander has a curious reference, 

unknown elsewhere, to the younger son of a certain 

Abdemon, who is said to have vanquished Solomon 

in guessing riddles (Josephus, * Contra Ap." i. 18; 

(dem, “ Ant.” viii. 5, 8 8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graco- 
Tum, iv. 445 ; Th. Reinach, Textes d' Auteurs Grecs et Ro- 
mains Relatifs au Judaisme, i. 44-46, Paris, 1895. 

J. 5. Kr. 


MENDE: Capital of the ancient county of 
Gévaudan; now chief town in the department of 
Lozére, France. In the twelfth century a Jewish 
community existed here, having a synagogue, whose 
ruins still (1904) remain. In 1807 a contention arose 
between Philip the Fair, King of France, and the 
Bishop of Mende on the question of the possessions 
of the Jews who had been expelled in the preceding 
year. In April, 1810, an arrangement between the 
king and the bishop was made by virtue of which 
Philip abandoned to the latter one-third of the con- 
fiscated goods of the Jews, as well as a house at 
Mende which had belonged to a Jew named Ferrier. 

Other parts also of Gévaudan were inhabited by 
Jews in the Middle Ages, as Marvejols or Marvége 
(yy), where Jacob ha-Levi, the mystic, lived 
about 1208; Villefort (gabn), where the site of 
the old Jewish cemetery is still known (* Mémoires de 
la Société Royale des Antiquaires de France," viii. 
334); and others. Even in their names several vil- 
lages indicate the former residence of Jews there, 
as Salmon, formerly Salomon; Mont-David, Booz, 
Ruth, and Obed (ib. p. 390). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc, pp. 14, 101, 
321: Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Аде, p. 133; Bédar- 
ride. Les Juifs en France, en Italie, et en Espagne, p. 227 ; 
F. André, Notice sur les Juifs en Gévaudan, in Bulletin 
de la Société Historique de Lozérc. 1872. historical part, pp. 
85-91; Gross, Gallia Judaica, р. 364. 


D. S. K. 


ILENDEL: Name of a prominent Hungarian : 


family which flourished in the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century and in the first half of the sixteenth 
in Ofen (Buda). Members of three gencrations of it 
are known; namely, Jacob, Israel, and Isaac Men- 
del, who held the office of “Princeps Judieorum," 
“Supremus Judæorum,” or * Prefectus Judaeorum ? 
between 1482 and 1539. This office, which seems to 
have existed only during that period, was created by 


King Matthias in order to give the Jews an accred- ! 





ited representative at court, who at the same time 

should be responsible for the payment of their taxes. 

The “ Præfectus Judæorum ” was empowered to im- 

pose fines and other penalties on the Jews. As an 

ofticial of the crown he was exempted from wearing 
the Jews’ hat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, Magyar Zsidók Története, pp. 216 et 
seq.; Engel, Gesch. des Ungarischen Reiches, i. 80 et Seq.; 
Büchler, 4 Zsidók "órténete Budapesten, pp. 50 et seq.; 
Hii A Zsidóság Szerverete, pp. 273 et Seq., 826 
р. L. V. 
MENDEL, EMANUEL: German physician; 

born at Bunzlau, Silesia, Oct. 28, 1839; educated 

at the universities of Bresiau, Vienna, and Berlin 

(M.D. 1860). In 1861 he took charge of a private 

insane asylum at Pankow, near Berlin. He served 

as surgeon in the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71), 

and gained the Iron Cross. In 1878 he removed to 

Berlin and became privat-docent in psychiatry at 

the university, and in 1884 was made assistant pro- 

fessor. From 1877 to 1881 he was a member of the 

German Reichstag. 

Mendel is collaborator in psychiatry on Eulen- 
burg's “Realencyclopiidie der Gesammten Heil- 
kunde,” Ebstein-Schwalbe’s “Handbuch der Prak- 
tischen Medizin,” and Tuke’s “Journal of Mental 
Science.” He has written many essays in the med- 
ical journals, especially on psychiatry, and is editor 
of the “Neurologisches Centralblatt” and of the 
"Jahresbericht über Neurologie und Psychiatrie," 
Of his numerous works may be mentioned: “ Pro- 
gressive Paralyse der Irren,” Berlin, 1880; “Die 
Manie,” Vienna, 1881; and “Die Geisteskranken in 
dem Entwurf des Bürgerlichen Gesetzbuches für 
das Deutsche Reich," Berlin, 1889. 


Б. 


F. T. H. 


MENDEL, HENRIETTE: Bavarian actress; 
born July 81, 1883: died at Munich Nov. 12, 1891. 
In early life she was noted for her beauty and his- 
trionic talents. Having been created Baroness 
(Freifrau) of Wallersee in the peerage of Bavaria on 
May 19, 1859, she married, May 28, 1859, Duke Lud- 
wig Wilhelm, eldest son of Duke Maximilian Joseph 
of Bavaria, who had renounced his rights of primo- 
geniture in favor of his younger brother. The 
union was signally happy, and the issue of the mar- 
riage, Marie Luise, married Count Georg von La- 
risch. The baroness died after a protracted illness, 
and was buried according to the rites of the Catholic 
Church, in the city of Munich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Almanach de Gotha; Allgemeine Zeitung, 

Nov. 12-16, 1891. 

£. A. M. F. 

MENDEL, HERMANN : Music publisher and 
writer; born at Halle Aug. 6, 1834; died at Berlin 
Oct. 26, 1876. He received his musical education at 
Halle, Leipsic, and Berlin. In 1858 he entered the 
Berlin music-publishing house of Schlesinger, and 
later that of Bote & Bock. In 1862 he established 
a business of his own and conducted it until 1868, 
contributing at the same time to numerous period- 
icals, such as the “Echo,” “Tonhalle,” “Theater- 
diener,” “Berliner Montagszeitung,” and “Deutsche 
Musikerzeitung,” which Jast-named he conducted 
from its inception in 1870 until his death. He is 
best known as the projector of the celebrated “ Mu- 
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sikalisches Konversations-Lexikon,” which he þe- 
gan in 1870 with a large and distinguished staff of 
collaborators. At the time of his death, however, 
it had reached only the letter “M.” As completed 
under the editorship of Dr. Reissmann, it consists 
cof eleven volumes, and is one of the most compre- 
hensive works of its kind. Prominent among the 
other publications of Mendel are his well-known 
biographies of Nicolai and Meyerbeer, and his edi- 
tion of Mode's “Opernbibliothek,” consisting of 
about ninety opera-libretti, with preface, etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians: 

Riemann, Musik-Levikon. 

Sc J. So. 

MENDELSBURG, LEON: Russian teacher 
and writer; born at Hodava, Russian Poland, 1819; 
died at Warsaw March, 1897. He studied Talmud 
at "Tomashov, where Phinehas-Mendel Heilprin ex- 
ercised a beneficial influence on his education. 
In 1850 Mendelsburg was appointed government 
teacher at the Jewish public school in Novograd- 
Volhynsk; and in 1854 he was transferred to the 
rabbinical school at Jitomir, where he remained 
until the closing of that school by the government 
(July 1, 1873). He then settled in Koretz, and later 
removed to Warsaw, From 1850 Mendelsburg was 
a constant cci.cributor in German to the “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung des Judenthums,” in which he pub- 
lished valuable papers on the life of the Jews in 
Russia. He published also “Dichtung und Warh- 
heit? (Leipsic, 1862), a volume of sketches of Russo- 
Jewish life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 12; Ha-Zefirah, 


1897, p. 233. 
H. R. 4. G. L. 


. MENDELSOHN, JOSEPH: German author; 
born at Jever Sept. 10, 1817; died at Hamburg 
April 4, 1856. He was admitted at an early age to 
the Jewish free school at Hamburg, and in 1881 en- 
tered a printing establishment at Brunswick as an 
Apprentice, remaining there as journeyman until 
1889. On his return to Hamburg he devoted him- 
self to literature, but shortly afterward, aided by 
Solomon Heine, he went to Paris for further study. 
In 1841 he returned to Hamburg and resumed his 
literary work. 

Mendelsohn was the author of the following 
works: “Вер. Gedichte und Novellen eines 
Schriftsetzers? (Brunswick, 1839), with a preface 
by F. К. von Strombeck; “Pariser Briefe" (1841); 
“Wilde Blumen" (1842); “Ueberall Jesuiten” 
(1846); and some comedies from the French, inclu- 
ding “Er Muss Aufs Land” (1845) and “Ein Weib 
aus dem Volke ” (1846). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Levikon Deutscher Dichter wid 
. Prosaisten, ii. 29. 


8. M. К. 


MENDELSOHN, MARTIN: German physi- 
cian: born at Posen Dec. 16, 1860; studied medicine 
at the universities of Leipsic and Berlin (M.D. 1885). 
After a year spent in Paris, where he took a post- 
graduate course, he established himself as a physi- 
cian in Berlin, becoming assistant at the first medical 
clinic and Jater at the Charité Hospital. In 1895 he 
was admitted as privat-docent to the medical faculty 








of Berlin University, and received the title of pro- 
fessor in 1899. 

Mendelsohn has collaborated on Eulenburg’s 
* Realencyclopüdie der Gesammten Heilkunde,” and 
since 1894 has edited the “Zeitschrift für Kranken- 
pflege." Не. һаѕ contributed many essays (about 
100) to the medical journals, and is the author of: 
“Das Opium," Berlin, 1888; “Der Comfort des 
Kranken," 10. 1890 (2d ed. 1892); “ Aerztliche Kunst 
und Medizinische Wissenschaft,” Wiesbaden, 1893; 
“Einfluss des Radfahrens auf den Menschlichen Or- 
ganismus," Berlin, 1896; * Krankenpflege für Medi- 
ziner,” 10. 1899. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

8. F. T. H. 

MENDELSOHN, SAMUEL: American rabbi 
and scholar; born in Shillelen, province of Kovno, 
Russia, March 31, 1850. He was educated at the 
rabbinical college, Wilna, at the rabbinic school, 
Berlin, and at Maimonides’ College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1873). In 1888 he received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of law from the University of North 
Carolina. Mendelsohn was rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Beth-El, Norfolk, Va., from 1873 to 1876, since 
which date he has served as rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Temple of Israel, Wilmington, N. C. 

Mendelsohn has published * The Criminal Juris- 
prudence of the Ancient Hebrews" (Baltimore, 
1891), in addition to several pamphlets and a large 
number of articles, on subjects of general Jewish 
interest and Talmudical research, in * Ha-Zofeh," 
the *Jewish Messenger," *Jewish Record," *South 
Atlantic Magazine," “American Israelite,” and 
“Revue des Etudes Juives.” 

In 1879 he married Esther Jastrow, niece of the 
Rev. Dr. M. Jastrow. He has one son, Charles 
Jastrow Mendelsohn; the latter was fellow in 
classics in the University of Pennsylvania (1901- 
1908), where he also received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1904. А, 


MENDELSON, MORRITZ EMANUILO- 
VICH: Polish physiologist and physician; born at 
Warsaw 1855. He studied medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, and received his doctor's degree 
from the University of Kharkov in 1884. From 
1876 to 1887 he worked in various laboratories and 
clinicsin Europe: at Berlin under Dubois-Reymond ; 
at Erlangen under Rosenthal; and at Paris under 
Charcot and Mars of the Collége de France, where 
he was for some time assistant also. Since 1890 he 
has been privat-docent in physiology in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. 

Among the medical works of Mendelson the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: “Etude sur Je Temps 
Perdu des Muscles,” in “Publ. du Collége de 
France," 1879; * Recherches Cliniques sur la Periode 
d'Excitation Latente," in ^ Archives de Physiologie 
Normale,” 1880; “Action de la Veratrine sur le 
Muscle," db. 1888; “Excitabilité et Travail Méca- 
nique du Muscle," in *Publ. de l'Académie des 
Sciences," Paris, 1888. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xix. 82. 
H. К, A. S. W. 


MENDELSON, MOSES (called also Moses 
ben Mendel Frankfort): German Hebraist and 





Mendelssohn 
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writer of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; | to Hamburg and went into partnership with his 


born in Hamburg; died there at an advanced age in 
1861; a relative of Samson Raphael Hirsch. 
Mendelson lived in his native city as a. private 
Scholar. He translated into Hebrew the first book 
of Campe’s “ Die Entdeckung Amerika's," entitling it 
* Mezi'at ha-Arez ha-Hadashah” (Altona, 1807), and 
wrote a poem in honor of Hakam Isaac Bernays on the 
occasion of his installation at Hamburg (#0. 1829). 
His “Bakkashat ha-Lammedin,? printed by Meir 
Iesse, appeared anonymously (i. 1829). He also 
published: “Shushan ‘Edut, d.i. die Erklärung der 
Fünf Bücher Moshe’s” (Stuttgart, 1840-42), two 
parts, containing the Book of Genesis and repre- 
senting, according to his own statement, the fruitof 
thirty years’ labor. The Hebrew introduction to 
the second section (pp. iii-lxx.) consists of two 
treatises, “‘Awon ha-Doresh ha-Yashan” and 
“*Awon ha-Doresh he-Hadash,” in which in divert- 
ing fashion he scourges the old *darshanim ? and 
the modern preachers. Mendelson wrote also “Die 
Synagoge zu Hamburg, Wie Sie War und Wie Sie 
Sein Soll” (Copenhagen, 1842), dedicated to the 
president of the German Jewish congregation of 
Hamburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. p. 382; Fürst, 
Bibl, Jud. ii. 359. 
8. M. К. 
MENDELSSOHN: German family rendered 
illustrious by the philosopher and the musician. It 
can nof verify its ancestry further back than the 
father of the philosopher, though there is a family 
tradition that it is descended from Moses Isserles. 





brother Joseph. At the same time he married Leah 
Salomon, a granddaughter of Daniel Itzig, and was 
persuaded by his brother-in-law, who at baptism 
had adopted the name of Bartholdy, to call himself 
“ Mendelssohn-Bartholdy." During the siege of 
Hamburg by the French, Abraham and his brother 
were obliged to leave the city on a foggy night se- 
cretly and in disguise. They went to Berlin and 
founded there the banking firm of Mendelssohn & 
Co., from which Abraham later retired. In the year 
1813 he equipped several volunteers at his own ex- 
pense, and in recognition of his efforts forthe public 
welfare he was eleeted to the municipal council of 
Berlin. 

Dorothea (Brendel) Mendelssohn:  Eldest 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn; born at Berlin 
on Dec. 24, 1764; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
on Aug. 3, 1839. On account of her superior in- 
telligence and her somewhat masculine nature she 
was even in her youth the leader in the circle of her 
friends. Early in April, 1783, she married a Berlin 
banker named Veit, an honest, worthy man, but of 
limited education and not prepossessing in appear- 
ance. After fifteen years of a married life far from. 
happy, Dorothea became acquainted with Friedrich 
von Schlegel, at the house of Henriette HERZ, a 
friend of ber youth, who had advised hera few years. 
after her marriage to Veit to separate from him. 
Schlegel, at that time young, handsome, and already 
famous, was captivated by the brilliant intellect of 
Dorothea, seven years his senior, despite her lack of 
beauty, She deserted Veit for Schlegel, being dis- 
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MENDELSSOHN FAMILY TREE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hensel, Die Familie Mendelssohn, Berlin, 
В Freudenthal, Aus dem Heimat. Mendelssohn, Berlin, 
1900. 


J. I. G. D. 

Abraham Mendelssohn: Second son of Moses 
Mendelssohn; born at Berlin Dec. 10, 1776; died 
there Nov. 19, 1885; father of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. In 1808 he became cashier in Foulds' 
banking-house at Paris; buta year later he returned 


owned by her family. In 1799 Schlegel took her to 
Jena, where he was unsuccessful. She shared his 
troubles and endured his moods, and in 1809 traveled 
with him to Paris, where she becamea Protestant and 
married him. Six years later, on the return jour- 
ney, she, with her husband and her son Philip, went 
over to Catholicism at Cologne. 

Dorothea paid a severe penalty for her relations 
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with Schlegel, and was often obliged to struggle 
against abject poverty. For several years she lived 
on the scanty income from her literary labors and 
from what her deserted husband sent her anony- 
mously from time to time. In 1818 and 1819 she 
lived at Rome with her sons Johann and Philip Veit, 
who had become artists. "The rest of her eventful, 
unhappy life was passed at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where Schlegel was councilor at the Austrian lega- 
tion, and where, after his death (1829). she lived with 
her son Philip on a small pension. 

While still Schlegel’s mistress she had made a lit- 


erary venture in the novel “Florentine.” which was | 


published by him anonymously (Lübeck and Leip- 
sie, 1801), and which was considered the best pro- 
duction of the romanticists in the domain of fiction. 
Under Schlegel’s name appeared her version of the 
old German metrical romance * Lother und Maller” 
(Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1805) and the translation o 
Madame de Stacl's * Corinne” (Berlin, 1807). From 
Old French she translated 
the “Gesch. des Zauber- 
ers Merlin" in Schlegel's 
“Sammlung Romantischer 
Dichtungen” (Leipsic, 
1804), and she furnished 
several articles, signed 
*D," for the magazine 
* Europa," which Schlegel 
edited. Later she ex- 
changed the pen for the 
needle. *'There аге,” she 
said, *too many books in 
the world; but I have 
never heard that there are 
too many shirts." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reichlin-Mel- 
degg, Paulus und Seine Zeit, 
Stuttgart, 1853, vol. ii, and 
the autobiography of Sulpice 
Boisserce, ih. 1862, containing 
many of Dorothea's letters; 
Kayserling, Die Jüdischen 
Frauen, p. 183; idem, Doro- 
thea von Schlegel, in R. 
Prutz, Deutsches Museum, 
1860, Nos. 49 et seq.: S. Hensel, 
Die Familie Mendelssohn, i. 
45 ct scq., Berlin, 1879. 


Fanny Mendelssohn: 
Eldest daughter of Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn; born 
at Hamburg Nov. 15,1805; 
died there May 17, 1847. When very young she 
manifested an exceptional memory and talent for 
music. She, together with her brother Felix, re- 








` Felix Mendelssohn. 


ceived her musical training from Ludwig Berger and | 
Zeher, while her education in other subjects was 


conducted by the philologist Karl Heyse, who was 
tutor in the Mendelssohn house. 
she married the painter W. Henscl in Berlin. 


In the year 1829 | 
She : 


was herself a composer, and many of her brother i 


Felix's “Sones Without Words” are helieved to be 
o 


her work (Hensel, б.с, vols. i.-iii.). 
D. M. K. 


Felix Mendelssohn (full nume, Jakob Lud- 
wig Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy) : German 
composer; born at Hamburg Feb. ». 1809; died 
at Leipsic Nov. 4, 1847. He was a grandson of 


Moses Mendelssohn and a son of the banker Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn, who removed to Berlin in 1811. 
Felix received his early musical education from Lud- 
wig Berger (piano), Zelter (thorough-bass and com- 
position), and Henning (violin). At the age of ten 
he entered the Singakademie at Berlin as an alto, 
and in the following year composed the cantata “In 
Rithrend Feierlichen Tönen” as well as several in- 
strumental pieces. 

The encouraging words of Cherubini, before whom 
Mendelssohn played while on a visit to Paris with 
his father in 1895, animated the young compo- 
ser: on Aug. 6, 1826, he finished his overture to 
~ Ein Sonmernachtstraum ” (A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, op. 21), which composition was publicly 
performed at Stettin in Feb., 1827. During this sea- 
son Mendelssohn’s opera “Die Hochzeit des Cama- 
cho? was produced at the Berlin Theater, but was 
soon withdrawn by Spontini, who at that time en- 
joyed almost unlimited authority as director of the 
opera, and is said to have 
had a personal antipathy 
to the young musician. 
During the following win- 
ter Mendelssohn began a 
propaganda in behalf of 
Bach's music, which cul- 
minated in the formation 
of a Bach Society and the 
publication of the masses 
of Bach as well as of all 
the church cantatas and 
other works of the great 
German composer. 

On April 10, 1829, Men- 
delssohn left Berlin for 
London, where, in the fol- 
lowing month, he made his 
début with much success 
at à concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. It was 
therefore from an English 
audience that he first re- 
ceived an acknowledg- 
ment of his genius. Не 
gave five concerts in Lon- 
don, whence, in July, 1881, 
he set out upon a journey 
through Scotland, as a re- 
sult of which he wrote one of his most beautiful 
overtures, * Die Hebriden ? (The Hebrides, op. 96). 

Always somewhat unpopular in Berlin, he, on his 
return to that city in 1883, failed in competition with 
Rungenhagen to obtain the conductorship of the 
Singakademie. In May of the same year, however, 
he was invited to conduct the Lower Rhine Musical 
Festival at Düsseldorf, in which city he remained 
as musical director until 1835, when he 
accepted the conductorship of the Ge- 
wandhaus orchestra in Leipsic, a body 


Conductor 
of Gewand- 


haus Or- with which his name was thenceforth 
chestra,  inseparably associated. The concerts 
Leipsic. given by this famous orchestra under 


Mendelssohn's leadership, and with 
the assistance of the eminent concert-master Ferdi- 
nand Davrp, soon enjoyed a world-wide celebrity 
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and contributed to make Leipsic the musical center 


of Germany. Mendelssohn’s oratorio * Paulus” (St. 
Paul) was performed at the Lower Rhine festival 
held at Düsseldorf May 22-24, 1886. 

On March 98, 1887, Mendelssohn married Cécile 
Charlotte Sophie Jeanrenaud. А few months later 
he left for England to conduct *Paulus? at the 
Birmingham festival. On his return he devoted all 
his energies to the Gewandhaus concerts. At the 
request of Frederick William IV. of Prussia, to 
whom several of his compositions were dedicated, 
Mendelssohn in 1841 went to Berlin to act as di- 
rector of certain concerts which were to be given in 
connection with an academy of arts planned by the 
king. Finding, however, that the musicians and 
the public were more or less hostile to him, he re- 
signed, remaining only at the special request of the 
king to arrange the music in the cathedral. The 
body of singers selected for that occasion afterward 
became famousas the * Domchor (cathedral choir). 
During this visit Mendelssohn conducted also the 
music to “Antigone,” which he had composed in 
compliance with the king's express desire, 

In conjunction with Falkenstein, Keil, Kistner, 
Schleinitz, and Seeburg as directors, and Schumann, 
Hauptmann, David, Becker, and Pohlenz as teach- 
ers, Mendelssohn in 1842 organized the Conserva- 
torium at Leipsic, which institution, under the pat- 
ronage of the King of Saxony, was opened Jan. 16, 

1843. During the summer of 1844 


Organizes Mendelssohn revisited London, where 
Leipsic he conducted the last five concerts 
Conserva- given by the Philharmonic Society in 


torium. that year. He took part also as a 
pianist in various other musical events 
of the season, everywhere receiving a most enthusi- 
astic welcome. In 1846 he once more visited Eng- 
land, upon which occasion he conducted the first 
performance of his oratorio “Elias” (Elijah) at 
Birmingham (Aug. 26). On April 2, 1847, he con- 
ducted “Paulus” at Leipsie, and soon afterward 
again went to England, where he gave four per- 
formances of “Elias” at Exeter Hall, London, be- 
sides one at Manchester and another at Birmingham. 
On May 9 Mendelssohn returned to Germany. 
While he was at Frankfort tho news of the sudden 
death of his sister Fanny, to whom he had been 
greatly attached, gave a serious shock to a consti- 
tution already enfecbled, and after visiting various 
health resorts the great composer returned in Sep- 
tember to Leipsic, where about six weeks later he 
died. Baptized early in life, he was interred in 
Trinity Cemetery, Berlin. 

Mendelssohn's best productions are the oratorios 
“Paulus” and “ Elias," the greatest works of their 
kind since Haydn. Besides the opera “Die Hoch- 
zeit des Camacho," Mendelssohn left the untinished 
opera “Lorelei,” the operetta “Heimkehr aus der 
Fremde” (op. 89), and several other unpublished 
operatic compositions. Among his other works are 
four symphonies; the symphony-cantata “Lobge- 
sang”; six concert-overtures; several concertos; 
chamber-music; and pianoforte and vocal compo- 
sitions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hensel, Die Familie Mendelssohn (1729- 
18/2) nach Briefen und Tageblichern, Berlin, 1879; Carl 











Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Goethe und Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy (1821-1831), translated by_M. E. von Glehn, Lon- 
don, 1872; F. Hiller, Mendelssohn: Letters and Recollec- 
tions, translated by M, E. von Glehn, ib, 1874; Grove, Dict. 
of Music and Musicians, vol. ii., where а full list of Men. 
delssohn's compositions is given, _ 

5. J. So. 


Georg Benjamin Mendelssohn : German geog- 
rapher; born in Berlin Nov. 10, 1794; died at Horch- 
heim, near Coblenz, Aug. 24, 1874; son of Joseph 
Mendelssohn. Asa child he went to Hamburg with 
his parents, but he began his studies at Berlin in 
1811, although they were interrupted by the cam- 
paigns of 1818 and 1815. After 1828, being ap- 
pointed privat-docent in geography and statistics. 
at the University of Bonn, he gradually rose to the 
position of regular professor there. Ie edited the 
“Gesammelte Schriften? of his grandfather with a 
biographical sketch (Leipsic, 1843-45), and also pub- 
lished “Das Germanische Europa” (Berlin, 1886) as 
well as “ Die Stündischen Institutionen im Monarchi- 
schen Staat” (Bonn, 1846). 

Henriette (Sorel) Mendelssohn: Youngest 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn; born at Berlin 
1768; died there Nov. 9, 1831. She was a woman 
of broad interests, clear judgment, and exquisite 
manners; she remained unmarried, being, like her 
father, slightly deformed. She first devoted her- 
self to teaching in her sister Recha’s school in 
Altona, but in 1799 entered a Jewish family in Vi- 
enna as governess. After a few years, however, 
probably on the invitation of her brother Abraham, 


she went to Paris, where she was at the head of a 
boarding-school. IIer modest apartments were the 


rendezvous of scholars and artists: Spontini, Ma- 
dame. de Staël, and Benjamin Constant were amon g 
her frequent visitors, while the two Humboldts, 
Von EsxELES of Vienna, aid others visited her 
whenever they were in Paris. In the year 1812 she 
became governess to the daughter of Count Sebas- 
tiani and remained in the count's house until the 
marriage of her pupil to the Duke of Praslin, who 
became the murderer of his wife, Henriette, “the 
deepest and most thoughtful,” as Rachel Levin 
called her, was indignant at her sister Dorothea's 
change of faith. Yet the course of action which 
she could not forgive in her sister, she later chose for 
herself, becoming not only a Catholic, but a bigot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 197 

et seq.; S. Hensel, Die Familie Mendelssohn, i. 55 et seq. 

Joseph Mendelssohn: German banker: born 
at Berlin Aug. 11, 1770; died there Nov. 24, 1848; 
the eldest son of Moses Mendelssohn. He was highly 
talented, and was educated in the Talmud by Herz 
Номвеко and in languages and science by Fischer, 
Engel (the tutor of the two Humboldts), and others. 
He attended the “Morgenstunden” given by his 
father, and the lectures on physics by Markus Herz 
and those on chemistry by Klaproth. He established 
himself at Hamburg, and afterward, together with 
his brother Abraham, founded the banking firm of 
Mendelssohn & Co. at Berlin. From early youth he 
was an intimate friend of Alexander von Humboldt, 
who came one day and said that his landiord had 
served a notice on him to vacate, which was very 
inconvenient for him because of his natural-history 
collections, Joseph listened in silence. On the 
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afternoon of the same day Humboldt received a let- 
ter saying he might live in his present house as 
long as he pleased, Mendelssohn having bought 
the house and become his landlord. 

Even in his latter years Mendelssohn busied him- 
self with literature and science. He published 
“Berichte über Rosseti’s Ideen zu einer Neuen Er- 
lüuterung des Dante und der Dichter Seiner Zeit" 
(Berlin, 1840) and “Ueber Zettelbanken " (#0. 1846). 
His father's biography, published by his son G. В. 
Mendelssohn, was largely Joseph's own. work. 

Iis son Alexander (died at Berlin Oct. 25, 1871) 
was the last Jewish descendant of Moses Mendels- 





after his 


sohn. He was at the head of the firm 
father's death. He 
was a noble and un- 
usually philanthropic 
man, and was the 
first Jew to receive 
the title of privy 
commercial councilor 
(* Geheimer Commer- 
zienrath ?). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayser- 
ling, Moses Mendels- 


sohn, Sein Leben und 
Türken, 2d ed., p. 451. 


KarlMendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy: 
German historian; 
born Feb. 7, 1888, in 
Leipsic; died Feb. 
23, 1897, at Brugg, 
Switzerland; son of 


Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. He was 
professor of history 
at Freiburg-im-Breis- 
gau. 

Moses Mendels- 
sohn (Moses ben 
Menahem-Mendel; 
abbreviated RaMBe- 
MaN); German Phi- 
losopher, translator of 
the Bible, and com- 
mentator; the “third 
Moses,” with whom 
begins a new era in 
Judaism. He was 
called also, after his 
birthplace, Moses 


Dessau, with which name ho signed his Hebrew and | 


Judao-German letters; born at Dessau Sept. 6, 1729; 
died at Berlin Jan. 4, 1786. Mendelssohn’s father 
was а poor Torah scribe, whose exacting occupation 
had a marked influence on the delicate sense of form 
and thefine handwriting of hisson. In spite of pov- 
erty, the father carefully educated the child, whose 
first Hebrew teacher he was, although he later en- 
gaged Rabbi Hirsch, the son of a Dessau dayyan, to 
instructhimin the Talmud. The boy then continued 
his studies under the rabbi of Dessau, David Fran- 
KEL, who introduced him to Maimonides’ “ Moreh Ne- 
bukim.” His unremitting application to his studies 





(From the drawing by Daniel Chodewiecki.) 





brought on an illness which left him with curvature 
of the spine. In Oct., 1748, Mendelssohn went to | 


Berlin, where Frünkel had been called as rabbi a few 
months earlier; but the desire for knowledge, which 
was being more and more awakened, 

Early could not be satisfied with the Tal- 
Influences. mud. A considerable influence was 
exerted upon the young Mendelssohn 

by a learned Pole, Israel Zamosz, who had been 
persecuted at home because of his liberal views. 
Zamosz instructed him in mathematics, and at the 
same time a young Jewish physician from Prague, 
Abraham Wiscu, was his teacher in Latin. Men- 
delssohn had scarcely learned the principal rules of 
grammar when with his scanty earnings he bought 
a few of the Latin classics and an old Latin transla- 
| tion of Locke's “ Es- 

say Concerning the 
Human Understand- 
ing." This book, 
which had a pro- 
found influence on 
his future develop- 
ment, he tried with 
indescribable toil to 
decipher with the aid 
of a Latin dictionary. 
He found yet another 
teacher in Aaron Sol- 
ошоп GUMPERZ, a 
well-to-do Jewish 
medical student, who 
gave him lessons in 
French and English. 


Through him he ac- 
quired a taste for sci- 


ence and became 
interested in the Leib- 
nitz-Wolffian philos- 
ophy. Gumperz, 
moreover, introduced 
him to several able 
young gymnasium 
teachers and to Mau- 
pertuis, the president 
of the Berlin Acad- 
emy. After seven 
years of privation a 
better time came for 
Mendelssohn. A rich 
silk-manufacturer in 
Berlin, Isaac Bern- 
hard (Bermann Zilz), 
engaged him in 1750 as tutor to his children; four 
years later he made him his bookkeeper, then his 
representative, and finally his part- 
Occupation ner. While conscientiously fulfill- 
as Book- ing his business duties, Mendelssohn 
keeper. continued unceasingly to acquire fur- 
ther knowledge. Without systematic 
schooling, almost without teachers and without guid- 
ance, he had attained great proficiency in languages, 
mathematics, philosophy, and poetry. “His integ- 
rity and philosophical mind make me anticipate in 
him а second Spinoza, lacking only his errors to be 
his equal,” ran a letter of Oct. 16, 1754, written by 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, to whom Gumperz had 
introduced Mendelssohn as a good chess-player. 
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This acquaintance developed into a most inti- 
mate friendship and deeply intluenced Mendelssohn's 
development. Lessing, only a few months his sc- 
nior, was the most liberal of German authors and 
the most uncompromising opponent of every form 
of intolerance. In 1749 he had placed a noble-minded 
Jew upon the stage in his comedy “Die Juden,” 
which may be regarded as the forerunner of *Na- 
than der Weise." The claim whieh had been ad- 
vanced by certain anti-Jewish critics, that a Jew 
could not possibly be worthy of respect, drove 
Mendelssohn to defend the honor of his race in his 

first literary attempt in German, a let- 
Friendship ter to Gumperz, which brought him 
with before the public. He was then in- 

Lessing. troduced into the world of letters by 

Lessing, who, without Mendelssohn's 
knowledge, published a small book which the latter 
had given him toread. This work, which appeared 
anonymously in 1755, was the “Philosophische Ge- 
spriiche,” wherein Mendelssohn declared himself a 
disciple of the school of Leibnitz and, despite his 
antipathy for pantheism, took sides with Spinoza. 
In the same year was published at Danzig the anon- 
ymous satirical treatise * Pope ein Metaphysiker," 
called forth by a prize offered by the Berlin Acad- 
emy, and written by Mendelssohn and Lessing, both 
of whom eagerly defended the teachings of Leib- 
nitz. The names of the authors did not long re- 
main hidden. Several academicians, with whom 
Mendelssohn was acquainted, greeted him with 
marked respect; and even the court was eager 
to know “the young Hebrew who wrote in Ger- 
man.” Almost contemporaneously with the * Phi- 
losophische Gespräche” he wrote the “Briefe über 
die Empfindungen" (Berlin, 1755; translated into 
French by Thomas Abbt, Geneva, 1764), which 
contains a philosophy of the beautiful, and which 
forms the basis of all philosophic-esthetic criticism 
in Germany. On the advice of Lessing he then 
made a German version of the “Discours sur l'Iné- 
galité Parmi les Hommes," a prize essay by Rous- 
seau, whom he greatly admired. This translation, 
with explanatory notes and a dedicatory letter to 
* Magister? Lessing, appeared at Berlin in 1756. 

Through Lessing, Mendelssohn in 1755 made the 
acquaintance of the book-dealer Friedrich Nicolai, 
who in the course of à few months became his inti- 

mate friend, helping him in his study 
Friendship of modern languagesand encouraging 

with him to learn Greek. "Together with 

Nicolai. Nicolai he took lessons from Rector 

Damm, who was known as a good 
Greek scholar; and in a short time he was able to 
read all the works of Plato in the original without 
assistance of any kind (G. Malkewitz, in * Vossische 
Zeitung," May 29, 1881, Supplement; G. A. Kohut, 
* Moses Mendelssohn and Rector Damm," New York, 
1892). He and Nicolai also visited the *learned 
coffee-house,? the meeting-place of a limited circle 
of scholars to which Mendelssohn belonged and in 
which each member read a mathematical or philo- 
sophical paper every fourth week. For this society 
Mendelssohn prepared a treatise containing observa- 
tions “ Ueber die Wahrscheinlichkeit ” (On Proba- 
bility), which he requested a fellow member to read 
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for him, either out of modesty or because he stam- 
mered. The substance of this paper was repeated 
in his * Morgenstunden.” 

When Nicolai projected the “Bibliothek der 
Schönen Wissenschaften und der Freien Künste” in 
1756, Mendelssohn was asked to join its staff, and 
he soon became not only one of the most diligent 
collaborators, but the very soul of the whole under- 
taking. In this magazine he reviewed the latest 
works on esthetics and literature, and also published 
his own studies on esthetics. Mendelssohn, Les- 
sing, and Nicolai began a correspondence on the 
Subject, in which they discussed the purpose of 
tragedy, and the meaning of pity and fear and of 
terror and admiration. Upon this correspondence, 
by which Mendelssohn influenced directly Les. 
sing's “ Laokoon,” were based two treatises by the 
former which first appeared in the “Bibliothek,” 
namely, “ Die Hauptgrundsiitze der Schünen Künste 
und Wissenschaften " and * Ueber das Erhabene und 
Naive in den Schönen Wissenschaften.” These 
monographs— the first was translated into Italian by 
C. Ferdinandi (1779) and the other into Dutch by 
Van Goens (1769)—must be ranked among the most 
important contributions to pre-Kantian esthetics. 

At the end of the first year Mendelssohn retired 
from the “Bibliothek,” which Nicolai soon discon- 

tinued, editing in its stead (after 1759) 
Contribu- the “Briefe die Neueste Literatur 
tions to Betreffend.” The “ Literaturbriefe,” 
Criticism. one of the most important publications 
of German journalism, were revolu- 
tionary incharacter. The criticism which Mendels- 
sohn (upon whom a large part of the editorial work 
devolved), together with Lessing, introduced was 
positive, creative, and essentially German in charac- 
ter. Mendelssohn's judgment was always impartial, 
sound, and clear-sighted. He, the barely tolerated 
Jew, dared to use the columns of the * Literatur- 
briefe" to criticize even the poems of Frederick the 
Great (1760). 'The review attracted much atten- 
tion; and an unprincipled scribbler, Von Justi, wish- 
ing to take revenge on the Jew and on the“ Literatur- 
briefe? (which had criticized a book of his as it 
deserved), lodged a complaint against the journal. 
The * Literaturbriefe” were condemned; and legend 
has it that Mendelssohn was ordered to appear be- 
fore the king at Sans Souci. He is said to have es- 
caped the difficulty by a witty simile which inclined 
the king in his favor. “Whoever makes verses,” 
he said, “plays at ninepins; and whoever plays at 
ninepins, be he king or peasant, must have tho ‘set- 
ter-up’ tell him how he bowls.” 

Mendelssohn had good cause to be satisfied with 
his position in life. He lived independently, had 
faithful friends, and had already acquired a fortune, 
small though it was. Ile now wished to have a 
home of his own. In April, 1761, he went to Ham- 
burg, where he was welcomed by Christian ad- 

mirers, while the chief rabbi of the 

His city, Jonathan Eybeschütz, greeted 
Marriage. him ina very flattering letter. There 
he became engaged to Fromet Gugen- 

heim (b. Oct. 6, 1787; d. at Hamburg March 16, 
1812), a plain, poor, and lowly girl, whom he mar- 
| Tied in June, 1762. During his honeymoon he began 
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io work at the solution of a question proposed by 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences for a prize essay, 
“Ob die Metaphysischen Wissenschaften einer Sol- 
chen Evidenz Fühig Sind wie die Mathematischen." 
His monograph “Ueber die Evidenz der Metaphy- 
gischen Wissenschaften” received the prize of 50 
ducats in June, 1768, and gained the victory over 
Thomas Abbt and Immanuel Kant, together with 
whose essays his was printed. A few months later 
(Oct., 1763) Mendelssohn received the privileges of a 
protected Jew. A very often-repeated legend tells 
that the privilege was given him upon the interces- 
sion of Marquis d'Argens, who said tothe king: “A 
bad Catholic philosopher begs a bad Protestant 
philosopher to grant the privilege to a bad Jewish 
philosopher. There is too much philosophy in all 
this for justice not to be on the side of the request.” 
At the same time the trustees of the Jewish com- 
munity in Berlin honored him by exempting him 
from the payment of all Jewish taxes; and nine 
years later it passed a resolution that the “distin- 
guished man” should be eligible to all positions in 
the community. 

Partly owing to the “Literaturbricfe,” of which 
hecontinued to 
bethechicfcol- 
laborator until 
1765, and part- 
ly because of 
the prize essay 
which had in- 
iroduced him 
to philosoph- 
icalcircles, and 
alsoon account 
of his other lit- 
erary works, 
hisassociations 
with poetsand 
philosophers 
in Germany 
and Switzer- 
land became more and more close. He stood in 
especially intimate relationship to the kindly and 
versatile young professor Thomas Abbt, in Frank- 
'fort-on-the-Oder, and to Rinteln, then “ Consistorial- 
ath” in Bückeburg. Абе request of the former, 
who was constantly meditating upon death, Men- 
delssohn began a correspondence concerning the 

- destiny of man, and on the soul and its fate after 
death. This correspondence, to which Mendelssohn 
himself published notes, was printed in Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Gesammelte Schriften,” v. 280-408, and in the 
third volume of Abbt's works. Abbt’s questions and 
doubts confirmed his friend’s decision, reached Jong 
before, to write on the immortality of the soul, and 
formed the basis of his chief philosophical work, 
“Phidon” (1767). This follows Plato’s dialogue of 
the same name. Mendelssohn’s argument is that in 
the body there must be at least one substance which 

ig neither corporeal nor composite and 

His which unites within itself all ideas 

“Phadon.” and conceptions; the soul, as this 

self-existing, indivisible essence, can 

not be destroyed. The *Phüdon" was the most 

widely read book of its time. Its special charm 
ҮШ.—81 
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Medal Struck in Honor of Mendelssohn's '* Phidon.” 
(In the collection of F. Lobo, Philadelphia.) 
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was its elegant and lucid style. Never before in 
Germany had philosophical questions been treated 
in such clear language; so that his contemporaries 
with justice called him the “German Plato." The 
“Phidon” is one of the best productions of classic 
German prose; it was reprinted fifteen times and 
translated into nearly all the European languages, 
while a number of Hebrew versions were made. 
The Crown Prince of Brunswick was so delighted 
with it that during a visit to his royal uncle in Ber- 
lin in the autumn of 1769, he invited the author to 
visit him at the castle, and expressed the wish that 
he might induce him to come to Brunswick. 

The Count and Countess of Schaumburg-Lippe 
became well acquainted with Mendelssohn in Pyr- 
mont, where he lived in 1773 on account of his 
health, and conversed with him about death and 
immortality. The Berlin Academy of Sciences 
proposed Mendelssohn as a regular member of the 
philosophical division, but Frederick the Great 
struck his name from the list, because the Empress 
Catherine of Russia also wished to be elected. The 
queen dowager, Luise Ulrika of Sweden, Fred- 
erick’s talented sister, took pleasure in conversing 
with Mendels- 
sohn. No 
stranger of im- 
portance who 
came to Berlin 
failed to pay 
his personal re- 
spects to the 
“German Soc- 
rates,” as Men- 
delssohn was 
often called 
after the ap- 
pearance of the 
“Phaidon.” 

Among those 
who corre- 
sponded with 
Mendelssohnand showed him greathonor was Johann 
Kaspar Lavater, a preacher in Zurich, who visited 

the * Jew Moses” several times in 1768 

Contro- and gave, in his *Physiognomik," a 
versy with very interesting description of “this 

Lavater. man with the Socratic soul.” Lava- 

ter’s most earnest wish was to convert 
the Jew who had spoken admiringly of Jesus (al- 
though with the limitation, “if Jesus of Nazareth 
had been content to remain only a virtuous man”), 
and who had demonstrated the immortality of the 


` soul on the grounds of reason instead of the Bible. 
| In 1769, therefore, Lavater, translated the “Idées 


sur l'Etat Futur des Etres Vivants, ou Palingénésie 
Philosphique” of Charles Bonnet, a professor at 
Geneva, entitling his version “Untersuchung der 
Beweise fiir das Christenthum.” and sent it to Men- 
delssohn with an introduction in which he chal- 
lenged him "either to refute the book publicly, or, 
if he found it logical, to do what wisdom, love of 
truth, and honor required and what Socrates оша 
have done if he had read the workand found it irre- 
futable.” This rash step, distasteful to Bonnet and 


| soon regretted by Lavater himself, made a painful 
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impression upon the friends of Mendelssohn and 
upon all Beriin theologians, but it was most dis- 
tressing to Mendelssohn himself. He, the avowed 
enemy of all religious disputes, owed it to his in- 
most conviction, to his honor, and to his reputation 
to make a public answer, after obtaining permis- 
sion from the consistory. The latter willingly al- 
lowed him to reply, confiding in his “wisdom and 
modesty.”  Mendelssohn's answer is a model of 
Stoic calm and dialectic acuteness. He declared 
that his belief in the truths of his own relig- 
ion was unshakable. “If I had changed my faith 
at heart,” he says, “it would be most abject 
baseness not to wish to confess the truth according 
to my inmost conviction. If I were indifferent to 
both religions, and mocked orscorned all revelation, 
I should well know what wisdom would counsel, 
were conscience silent. What could keep me from 
it?” He declared, moreover, that Bonnet’s book 
was not at all one which could convert him, and 
that he had read many other defenses of Christian- 
ity, written by Germans, which were far more thor- 
ough and philosophical. This “Schreiben an den 
Herrn Diaconus Lavater in Zürich " (Berlin, 1770; 
Hebrew translation with annotations by N. H. 
Wessely, edited by Solomon Fuchs, čb. 1892) was 
followed by the “Antwort an den Herrn Moses 
Mendelssohn zu Berlin," dated Feb. 14, 1770, with 
* Nacherinnerungen ” by Mendelssohn (Berlin, 1770). 
Lavater regretted that he had involuntarily dis- 
tressed “the most noble of men” and begged his for- 
giveness. 

The dispute, however, continued. Although Bon- 
net regretted that he had been the innocent cause 
of Lavater’s action, and although he assured Men- 
delssohn of his highest esteem, he tried to refute 
his argumeuts in а new edition which appeared in 
the same year, and claimed that “the Berlin Jew had 
copied his trashy statements from my foot-notes.? 
Such a procedure impelled Mendelssohn to write his 
“ Betrachtungen über Bonnets Palingenesie?; but 
the essay remained unfinished, and exists only asa 
sketch. In these observations as well as in letters 
to Lavater, to the Crown Prince of Brunswick, and 
to others, he expressed hiis views regarding the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Meanwhile a succession of 
Scribblers was meddling in the controversy, espe- 
cially a Frankfort lawyer named J. B. Kolbele, who 
addressed to him two pamphlets (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1770), in which spite and calumny rivaled 
each other. Mendelssohn made no reply. “ Who- 
ever is so obviously anxious to irritate me,” he 
wrote to a friend, “ought to have much difficulty in 
succeeding.” In this long controversy he found 
few defenders, although the theologian Semler 
in Halle and Professor Michaelis in Gottingen, 
as well as an anonymous citizen of Hamburg, 


who wrote “Dienstfreundlich Promemoriaes an 


die Welche Herrn Moses Mendelssohn Durchaus 
zum Christen Machen Wollen" (1771), and the 
satirist Lichtenberg in Göttingen, were his open 
partizans. 

This controversy seriously affected Mendelssohn's 


health, and compelled him in 1771 to refrain for 


several months from all mental activity. In July 
of 1778 and 1774 he went to Pyrmont to regain 














his health, and there he won the friendship of 
the reigning prince and became acquainted with 
Herder, who satirically remarked that “Mordecai 
had as large a following as the 
Acquaint- grand vizier." After he had gradu- 
&nce with ally regained his physical strength, 
Herder. Mendelssohn resolved to carry out a 
cherished plan of devoting more of 
his intellectual activity to the Jews and Jfidaism. 
On account of his interest in philosophy and in 
German and esthetic literature, and owing to the 
failure of his first attempt to publish a weekly 
called * Kohelet Musar” (1750), he had somewhat 
neglected Jewish interests. In 1757 he had written 
а sermon on the victory of the Prussians at Ross- 
bach, and a thanksgiving address after the battle 
of Leuthen, while six years later he prepared a ser- 
mon to celebrate the peace of Hubertsburg. The 
first of these addresses purported to have been de- 
livered by Rabbi FRANKEL, and the last by Rabbi 
Aaron MoskssouN in the synagogue at Berlin, and 
they had been published without Mendelssohn's 
name as author (Kayserling, “Dankpredigt und 
Danklieder von Moses Mendelssohn, zum Ersten 
Male Herausgegeben und mit Einleitung Versehen,” 
Berlin, 1866). This sermon was translated into Eng- 
lish at Philadelphia in 1763 (* Publ. of Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc." i. 63, ii. 31, iii. 116; “Allg. Zeit. des 
Judenthums," lviii. 451). Besides these sermons, 
the first ones written and published in German by a 
Jew, Mendelssohn had annotated Ecclesiastes (Ber- 
lin, 1770) and written a commentary to the famous 
“Logic” of Maimonides, entitled * Millot ha-Higga- 
yon." He gavethe work to Samson Kalir, a Jewish 
scholar of Jerusalem, who had it printed (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, 1761) as his own work, but the second 
and all following editions appeared under Mendels- 
sohn's name. 
The controversy with Lavater opened the second 
period of Mendelssohn’s activity, which was con- 
cerned chiefly with Judaism and the 
Jewish Jews. Being universally honored not 
Activities. only as a man, but as a metaphysician 
and German writer, he became, almost 
unconsciously, the chief representative of his core- 
ligionists. When the Jewsin Endingen and Lengnau 
(see Jew. Encyc, i. 1-2, s.v. AARGAU), the only 
places in Switzerland in which they were then tol- 
erated, were threatened with new restrictions in 
1774, they appealed to Mendelssohn, asking him to 
intercede with Lavater. Distasteful as it was for 
him to have any further relations with his former 
opponent, he wrote him a letter asking him to do all 
he could forthe Jews of Switzerland, and asaresult 
their rights were protected. When in 1777 several 
hundred impoverished Jews were about to be ex- 
pelled from Dresden, where Mendelssohn still had 
to pay the poll-tax, the president of the community 
turned to him, and he at once wrote a successful ap- 
peal to Freiherr von Ferber, from whom a year car- 
lier he had received an oral assurance of esteem. 
At the request of the chief rabbi of Berlin, Hirschel 
Lewin, Mendelssohn compiled in German the * Ri- 
tualgesetze der Juden ” on Jewish civil law (Berlin, 
1778; 5th ed. 1896). Likewise, at the instance of his 
friend Klein, judge and later on professor, he ren- 
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dered into pure German, instead of the former Yid- 
dish, the formula of admonition which was spoken 
on taking the Jewish oath and which remained in 
force until 1869. 
Mendelssohn, who in his feelings was both Jew 
and German, wished to teach his coreligionists the 
German language and thus to prepare 
Transla- them for German culture. For his own 
tion of the children he began to translate the 
Bible. Pentateuch into German; at the ur- 
gent request of Solomon DUBNO, how- 
ever, who prepared a Hebrew commentary for 
the translation, he decided to publish it under his 
own name, and at his own expense, and a speci- 
men soon appeared, entitled **Alim li-Terufah ? 
(Amsterdam, 1778). The undertaking was greeted 
with marked enthusiasm by. the people, not only 
in Germany, but in Holland, France, and Eng- 
land, and was joyfully welcomed by such en- 
lightened rabbis as Hirschel Lewin and his son Saul 
in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, while Hartwig Wesscly 
and Joseph Haltern composed poemsin honor of the 
translator. On the other hand, there were those 
who, like Raphael Kohen in Altona and his son- 
in-law Hirsch Janow, placed the German translation 
of the Pentateuch undera ban. Toward his oppo- 
nents Mendelssohn displayed a philosophic calm; 
for he was opposed to all controversies and espe- 
cially to those with theologians—^ those pugnacious 
proclaimers of peace,” as he called them. He knew 
only too well “how much opposition, hatred, and 
persecution are called forth at all times by the 
slightest innovation, no matter how beneficial.” The 
King of Denmark and the princesand leading men of 
the kingdom were among the subscribers to his work. 
Early in March, 1780, the Book of Genesis appeared, 
to which Dubno had written the greater part of the 
commentary; but a few months later this collabo- 
rator, alienated by the opponents of Mendelssohn, 
left him, so that he himself was obliged to prepare 
the entire commentary to Exodus. Asassistants for 
the remaining parts he obtained Hartwig Wessely, 
Aaron Jaroslav, and Herz Homberg. The whole Pen- 
tateuch was finished in 1788, and because of its remark- 
able merit it created a stir even in Christian circles. 
At the same time the translation of the Psalms ap- 
peared—the fruit of ten years’ labor—first in German 
characters and then in Hebrew type with a Hebrew 
commentary by Joel Löwe. Mendelssohn's version 
of the Song of Solomon, which was found among 
his papers, was published in 1788 by Joel Lówe 
and Aaron Wolfson, with a Hebrew commentary. 
The translation of the Pentateuch had an im- 
portant effect in bringing the Jews to share in the 
progressof the age. It aroused their interest in the 
study of Hebrew grammar, which they had so 
long despised, made them eager for German nation- 
ality and culture, and inaugurated a new era in the 
education of the young and in the Jewish school 
system. At Mendelssohn’s suggestion 
Influence the Jüdische Freischule was founded 
' on German at Berlin in 1781, the first organized 
Judaism. Jewish school in Germany, after 
which many similar institutions were 
modeled. There, according to the system planned 
by him, instruction was given not only in the Bible 














and the Talmud, but also in technical branches and 
in German and French. 

Mendelssohn was also the first to advocate the 
emancipation of the Jews. When his coreligionists 
in Alsace, through their representative Cerfberr in 
Metz, requested him to prepare a petition for them 
to lay before the French council of state, he, sec- 
onded by Nicolai, persuaded his friend, ihe coun- 
cilor of war, Chr. W. ронм, to undertake the task. 
Thus originated the memorial * Ueber die Bürger- 
liche Verbesserung der Juden," which was the first 
monograph to discuss the question of emancipation 
scientifically, and in the drafting of which Men- 
delssohn appeàrs personally to have had some 
share (* Zeitschrift für die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland," v. 75 et seg.) The sensation pro- 
duced by this work could not fail to call forth ad- 
verse criticism and new polemics against the Jews. 

Thereupon Mendelssohn iuduced his 


Plea for friend Markus Herz to translate the 
Emanci- *Vindiciw Judzorum ” by the Amster- 
pation. dam rabbi, MawassEH BEN ISRAEL, 


from English into German (Berlin, 
1782), and wrote for it a preface in which he replied 
to the critics of Dohm’s work, remonstrated with 
Dohm himself, and energetically opposed the ban 
and the canon law. Attacks upon this preface ap- 
peared in periodicals and pamphlets. Cranz, the 
author of “Das Forschen nach Licht und Recht,” 
who was supported by a certain Herr Mérschel, es- 
pecially assailed Mendelssohn’s principles and de- 
manded a public reply. In answer Mendelssohn 
wrote his celebrated epoch-making work “ Jerusa- 
lem, oder über Religióse Macht und Judenthum ” 
(Berlin, 1788; translated into Italian, Triest, 1799; 
into English by M. Samuels, London, 1888, and by 
Isaac Leeser, Philadelphia, 1852; into Hebrew by 
А. B. Gottlober, Jitomir, 1867, and by P. Smolen- 
skin, Vienna, 18706). 

Mendelssohn's* Jerusalem,” which shows frequent 
analogies with Spinoza's ^ Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus," but reaches diametrically opposite re- 
sults, deals in the first section with the relation of 
State and Church, both of which, though having 

different objects and methods, should 

His ‘‘ Jeru- promote human happiness. Accord- 
salem." ing to Mendelssohn, the Church has 
no right toown property, and Church 

law is essentially contradictory to tho nature of re- 
ligion. He again opposed energetically the right of 
ban and excommunication, and was the first, at least 
in Germany, to plead for the separation of Church 
and State, and for freedom of belief and conscience. 
In the second part he deals with Judaism, which, 
according to him, has, in contradistinction to Chris- 
tianity, no dogma whose acceptance is necessary 
for salvation. With Leibnitz he differentiated be- 
tween eternal truths, which are based on reason and 
not on supernatural revelation, and temporary, his- 
torical truths. Judaism is no revealed religion in the 
usual sense of the term, but only revealed legislation, 
laws, commandments, and regulations, which were 
supernaturally given to the Jews through Moses. 
Mendelssohn did not recognize miracles as evidences 
of eternal truths, nor did he formulate articles of 
faith; hence he did not say “I believe,” but “ I recog- 
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nize that to be true.” “The spirit of Judaism is free- 
dom in doctrine and conformity in action.” Accord- 
ingly he very curiously defined the ceremonial law as 
“a kind of writ, living, quickening the mind and 
heart, full of meaning, and having the closest af- 
finity with speculative religious knowledge." This 
is the indissoluble bond which is forever to unite 
all those who are born into Judaism. “What 
divine law has ordained can not be repealed by rea- 
son, which is no less divine,” is Mendelssohn's reply 
to all those who wished to release the Jews from 
the Law by sophistry. "Jerusalem." on its appear- 
ance, met with little favor, yet Kant, then at the 
zenith of his reputation, called it an “irrefutable 
book" and regarded it as *the proclamation of а 
great reform, which, however, will be slow in mani- 
festation and in progress," and which. as he wrote 
Mendelssohn, 
“will affect not 
only your na- 
tion. but others 
as well." A host 
of reviewers. 
among whom 
the Berlin theo- 
logians Zöllner, 
Uhle, and others. 


together with 
many insignifi- 


cant scribblers, 
condemned * Je- 
rusalem,? while 
they decried its 
author as a ra- 
tionalist or even 
as an atheist. 
The Jews were 
little more 
pleased. Since, 
on the one hand, 
he recognized 
the basal prin- 
ciple of Juda- 
ism to be free- 
dom of thought 
and belief, and, on the other, placed its whole 
essence in the ceremonial law, both the Orthodox 
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Tombstone of Moses Mendelssohn. 
(From the drawing by Daniel Chodowiecki. ) 


party and the reformers claimed him as their ! 


own. He was conservative by na- 
Attitude ture, and wished to abolish religious 
Toward abuses, such as untimely burial: but 
Reform.  hestood immovably upon the founda- 


tion of the ancestral religion. It was 
through no fault of his that his disciples took differ- 
ent roads, and that several of his children renounced 
Judaism after his death. 
On Feb. 15, 1781, Lessing, Mendelssohn's best and 
dearest friend, died. "Though in his last years he 
had written to Mendelssohn but seldom, yet he had 
erected a noble monument to his friend in “Nathan 
der Weise," taking as the model for his hero Men- 
delssohn himself (Kayserling, “ Moses Mendelssohn,” 
"2d ed., p. 844, and the bibliography on “Nathan” 
on p. 842). After Lessing's death Mendelssohn 
formed a close friendship with the brother-in-law of 
Elise Reimarus in Hamburg, Mendelssohn's best 
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woman friend. This was the young August von 
Hennings, who lived for a few years in Berlin as 
secretary of the legation and who visited Mendels- 
sohn almost daily, afterward carrying on on active 
correspondence with him (for his letters see Kay- 
serling, " Moses Mendelssohn,” Ist cd., pp. 519 ef seq., 
and *Zeitschrift für die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland.” i. 111 e£ seg.). Fora short time Men- 
delssohn was intimate with Herder, to whom he first 
disclosed his intention of writing a biography of 
Lessing. We afterward Jearned through Elise Rei- 
marus that the philosopher F. H. Jacobi, an ad- 
mirer of Bonnet and a friend of Lavater, had re- 
vealed this plan to her, and told her that Lessing in 
his later years had been an ardent disciple of Spi- 
noza. А new struggle with another opponent con- 
fronted him, but before entering upon a contest 
with Jacobi, 
Mendelssohn, 
now weak and 
sickly, wished to 
set forth hisown 
fundamental 
metaphysical be- 
liefs and to re- 
fute pantheism. 
lle did this in 
the lectures 
which һе deliv- 
ered for his 
children, for the 
two Humboldts, 
and for others, 
and which ap- 
peared under the 
title * Morgen- 
stunden oder 
Vorlesungen 
über das Dasein 
Gottes " (Berlin, 
1785; second en- 
larged edition, 
7. 1786; trans- 


lated into Ital- 
ian, "Triest, 
1843; into Hebrew, Königsberg, 1845). Before Ja- 


cobi had received this work, he had already pub- 
lished his "Ueber die Lehren des 
His ‘‘Mor- Spinoza, in Briefen an Herrn Moses 
genstun- Mendelssohn," in which he recklessly 
den.” attacked Mendelssohn. Despite his 
dislike for personal quarrels, the lat- 
ter could not leave this challenge unanswered, and 
he replied in an article, * An die Freunde Lessings." 
in which he once more defended his friend. On the 
very day on which he took the manuscript to his 
publisher he caught cold, and a stroke of apoplexy 
brought his life to a close. 

The celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, like that of his death, was general. The 
city of Dessau erected a monument to him, and one 
of his great-grandsons donated in his memory a 
Scholarship-fund of 150,000 marks to the University 
of Berlin. 

Au incomplete collection of his works was pub- 
lished at Ofen 1819-21, and, in one volume, at Vi- 
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enna 1838; the first complete edition, with a biog- 
raphy by Joseph Mendelssohn, which contains also 
many of Moses' letters, was published in conformity 
with the wishes of the family (Leipsic, 1843-45). 
A collection of his works on philosophy, esthetics, 
and apologetics was published by M. Brasch (Leip- 
sic, 1880), There are several portraits of him by 
Graff, Frisch, Rode, and Chodowiecki. 

Moses Mendelssohn left three sons, J oseph, Abra- 
ham, and Nathan, and three daughters, Dorothea, 
Recha, and Henriette, whose biographies, together 
with those of some of their children, are given here. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Euchel, T'oledot Rambeman, Berlin, 1786 (uie 

first biography of Mendelssohn); Kayserling, Moses Mendels- 

soln, Sein Leben und Seine Werke, Leipsic, 1862 (2d ed. 

1888); idem, Moses Mendelssohn, Ungedrucktes und Un- 

bekanntes von Hun und über Ihn, ib. 1383. 


Nathan Mendelssohn: Youngest son of Moses 
Mendelssohn; born at Berlin Dec. 9, 1789; died 
there Jan. 9, 1852; married Henriette Itzig, young- 
est daughter of Daniel Itzig. He devoted himself 
to mechanics, and was the first German to pursue 
studies in this subject in England and France. Не 
occupied a number of. positions during his lifetime. 
From 1808 to 1813 he was a mechanician in Berlin; 
from 1813 to 1821, an oficerin the militia; and from 
1821 until 1825, a manufacturer in Silesia. He then 
became tax-collector in Glatz and Liegnitz, and in 
1836 was appointed inspector of tho chief mint in 
Berlin. Mendelssohn manufactured various instru- 
ments, some of which were of his own invention, and 
which much impressed Alexander von Humboldt by 
their excellence. At the instance of Humboldt he 
received a state subsidy for the construction of a 
dividing-machine which he completed in 1810. 

Ofamechanical journal published by Mendelssohn, 
only a few numbers appeared, Until the end of his 
life he maintained an active interest in the promo- 
tion of industries and manufactures, as well as of 
art and science. He gave the first impulse to the 
foundation of the Polytechnic Society of Berlin, 
before which he lectured on photography, galvano- 
plastic art, electromagnetism, telegraphy, and kin- 
dred subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; J, Lowenberg, in Vossiche Zeitung (Berlin), 

Oct. 7, 1883. 

Rebecka Mendelssohn: Daughterof Abraham 
Mendelssohn; born at Hamburg April 11, 1811. 
She was distinguished for her keenness of intellect 
and her brilliant wit. She wasa gifted linguist and 
acquired such an exact knowledge of Greek that 
even in her later years she could read Homer and 
Plato without difficulty. In May, 1832, she mar- 
ried Lejeune-Dirichlet, professor of mathematics at 
the University of Berlin, who had been introduced 
into Mendelssohn's house by Humboldt (Hensel, /.¢. 
vols. i.-iii.). 


Recha (Reikel) Mendelssohn: Second daugh- 
ter of Moses Mendelssohn; born at Berlin 1766; mar- 
ried Mendel Meyer, the son of her father's intimate 


friend, the court-banker Nathan Meyer, in Mecklen- i 


burg-Strelitz. The marriage was not a happy one 
and was soon dissolved. Recha, a bright and clever 
but sickly woman, then established a boarding- 
school for girls in Altona, and later lived at Berlin 








in close association with her brother Abraham 
(Пепѕе], l.e. i. 55). 
BipLiOGRAPU Y : Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, p. 588. 


D. M. K. 


MENDES (MENDEZ): Netherlandish family ; 
one of thé thirty prominent Jewish families which 
emigrated from Spain to Portugal under the leader- 
ship of the aged rabbi Isaac Aboab, and to which 
King John ll. assigned the city of Oporto as à 
residence. Persecuted by theInquisition, the Men- 
deses left Oporto and settled in Holland and Eng- 
land, emigrating later to America. 

Gideon Mendes: Consul of the Netherlands in 
1708 in the republic of Zale, Barbary, which had 
entered into a treaty with the Netherlands in 1651 
(Koenen, * Geschiedenis,” p. 210). 

Isaac (Francisco) Mendes: А learned Jew 
who, with his parents and his brother Mordecai 
(Christoval) Mendes, went from Oporto to Аш- 
sterdam in 1598. Isaac was highly respected by 


the Senate of Amsterdam. Through his efforts, it 


is said, the second synagogue of Amsterdam, Neweh 

Shalom, was erected, and that without occasioning 

dissension in the community, despite Griitz’s asser- 

tion to the contrary (* Gesch." ix. 518; Barrios,“ Casa 
de Jacob,” pp. 6 et seq.). 

Isaac Mendes: Poet and musician; lived at 
Amsterdam about 1665; a friend of Daniel Levi de 
Barrios. About 100 years later another Isaac 
Mendes lived there, who copied “ Danielillo 6 Re- 
spuestas à los Christianos." 

Joseph Israel Mendes: Physician; brother of 
Abraham Israel Mendes; died at Amsterdam 
Jan. 7, 1619. 

Joseph Mendes Bravo: Physician: practised 
in London in 1663. 

Moses (Fernando) Mendes: Ph ysician; son of 
Maranos in Portugal; professor in the faculty of 
medicine at Coimbra, and physician to King John 
IV. of Portugal; died, according to some sources, in 
1725, or, according to others, Nov. 26, 1724. When 
the king’s daughter Catherine, wife of King Charles 
II. of England, became seriously ill in Castile on her 
way to London, Fernando was sent to her, aud at. 
her request he accompanied her to London and те- 
mained there as her physician. His brothers An- 
dreas and Antonio went there with him. In Lon- 
don Fernando and his wife openly confessed Ju- 
daism, he taking the name of Moses. А daughter 
was born to him in the royal palace, to whom the 
queen was godmother, and who was named Cath- 
erine (Rachel) after her. In 1698 this daughter 
married Moses (Antonio) da Costa. In 1687 Mendes 
was elected a member of the Royal College of Phy- 
siclans and Surgeons. See Costa, ANDREA MEN- 
DES DA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lindo. History of the Jews in Spain, p. 350; 
Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 824; idem. Se- 
phardim, p. 168: idem, Bibl. Es .-Port.-Jud. p. 70; Gaster, 
History of Bevis Marks, pp. 12, 97 (with portrait), et seq. 

D. M. K. 


MENDES: One of the oldest Sephardic families. 
1t continued in Spain and in Spanish possessions 
long after 1492, the year of the general expulsion. 
Many members of the family and its connections un- 
doubtedly succeeded that year in joining the Jews of 
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Aquitaine. Others drifted to Holland, Italy, Tur-- 


key, etc. The French or Aquitaine branch settled 
chiefly in Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Came. It inter- 
married with such old families as Pereira, Da Costa, 
Gomez, Vaez, Osorio, Sola, Sespedes, Capote, Quiros, 
Henriques, Soares, Casado, Morro, Bonito, Fonse- 
qua, Nunes, Corcho, Netto, ete. Among Bayonne 
notables of this family may be mentioned Edouard 
Mendes (member of the municipal council, presi- 
dent of the tribunal of commerce, chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor). Auguste Mendes (* inspecteur des 
postes ”), and Elysée Mendes (member of the tribunal 
of commerce and of municipal council). The ear- 
liest Mendes tombstone now in existence in Bayonne 
is that of Rodrigues Mendes (1687). 

'The Holland branch produced some notable wri- 
ters, such as David, son of Atalyah Franco Men- 
des (author of “Gemul ‘Atalyah,” *Hanukkat ha- 
Вау,” “Peri ‘Ez Hayyim." “Teshu'ot Yisrael”), 
Samuel Rodrigues Mendes, and Samuel da Silva 
Mendes (authors or editors of editions of the Se- 
phardic ritual on which the modern editions of 
David Levi, Meldola de Sola, Leeser, and Gaster are 
based). 

The West-Indian or American branch springs 
from David Pereira Mendes, who fied from Spain to 
Bayonne and who arrived in Jamaica in 1786. Не 
died the same year, leaving one son, Samuel. This 
son had twelve children, from one of whom, Isaac, 
were descended Joseph and Abraham. Joseph was 
the father of Isaac Philipe and four daughters. 
Abraham was the father of Frederick de Sola Mendes 
and Henry Pereira Mendes. 

Abraham Pereira Mendes: English rabbi and 
educationist; born in Kingston, Jamaica, Feb. 9, 
1825; died in New York April 18, 1898. He was the 
first master of the Beth Limud School of Kingston, 
but resigned in order to prepare in London, England, 
for the vocation of preacher and rabbi. He studied 
under Dr. Meldola, the day yan, and the Rev. D. A. 
de Sola, “the learned hazzan " of the Sephardic com- 
munity, and received his diplomas. He returned to 
Jamaica and became for a short time assistant to the 
Rev. Isaac Lopez, minister of the Kingston Sephar- 
die congregation, but was soon called from that 
position to be the minister of the Montego Bay com- 
munity. There he stayed until his wife's failing 
health compelled him, in 1851, to return to her 
milder native climate. Mendes was then elected 
minister and preacher in the Birmingham (Eng.) 
congregation, and remained there until 1858, when 


he removed to London, became head of the Neveh - 


Zedek for six years, and established Northwick Col- 
lege, a school for Jewish youth. He continued 
meanwhile his ministerial duties and literary labors, 
and on the death of Haham Artom acted as preacher 
and dayyan for the Sephardic community of Lon- 
don. He was called to the ministry in the Newport 
(Rhode Island) congregation by the guardian con- 
gregation Shearith Israel of New York in 1883, and 
continued its minister until hisdeath ten years later. 

He was the first among the Sephardim to publish a 
volume of sermons in English (1855). He translated 
the Daily Prayer-Book of the German Jews (Valen- 
tine’s edition), and finished the translation of the 
Festival and Holy Day Books left incomplete by the 





death of Rev. D. A. de Sola. He published, besides, 
“The Law of Moses," * Post-Biblical History of the 
Jews” (to fall of Jerusalem), * Interlineary Transla- 
tion of the Prayer-Book ” (German), and the Hag- 
gadah. He married Eliza, a daughter of Rev. D. А. 
de Sola of London. 

A. H. P. M. 

Frederick de Sola Mendes: American rabbi, 
author, and editor; born at Montego Bay, Jamai- 
ca, West Indies, July 8, 1850: son of R. Abra- 
ham Pereira Mendes. He was educated at North- 
wick College and at University College School, 
London, and at London University (B.A. 1869). 
Subsequently he went to Breslau, Germany, where 
he entered the university and studied rabbinics 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary. Mendes re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from Jena University in 
1871. Returning to England, he was licensed to 
preach as rabbi by Haham Benjamin Artom, in Lon- 
don, 1873; in the same year he was appointed 
preacher of the Great St. Helen's Synagogue of that 
city, but in December removed to New York, where 
he had accepted a call to the rabbinate of Shaaray 
Tefillah congregation (now the West End Syna- 
gogue); he entered upon his duties there Jan. 1, 
1874. Mendes was one of the founders of the 
AMERICAN HEBREW. In 1888 he took part in the 
Field-Ingersoll controversy, writing for the * North 
American Review” an article entitled “In Defense 
of Jehovah." In 1900 Mendes joined the staff of 
Tue Jewrsn ExcvcroPrEDra as revising editor and 
chief of the translation bureau, which positions he 
resigned Sept., 1902. Associated with Dr. Marcus 
Jastrow and Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, he is one of 
the revisers of the “New Bible Translation” in 
course of publication by the Jewish Publication 
Society. He has also translated “Jewish Family 
Papers: Letters of a Missionary," by * Gustav Mein- 
hardt” (Dr. William Herzberg) Of his publica- 
tions the following may be mentioned: * Child's 
First Bible”; “Outlines of Bible History"; “De- 
fense not Defiance.” He contributed also the ar- 
ticle on the “Jews” to “Johnson's Encyclopedia." 
In 1908 he became for a time editor of “The Meno- 
rah,” a monthly magazine. 

Henry (Haim) Pereira Mendes: American 
rabbi; son of Abraham Pereira Mendes; born in 
Birmingham, England, April 13, 1852. Пе was 
educated at Northwick College (rabbinics), at Uni- 
versity College (London), and at the University of 
the City of New York, taking the degree of M.D. 
He became minister of the Manchester (England) 
Sephardic congregation in 1874, and in 1877 was 
called to the Congregation Shearith Israel of New 
York, of which he is still (1904) the minister. In 
1881 he was one of the founders of the New York 
Board of Ministers, and acted as its secretary from 
its foundation up to 1901, when he became presi- 
dent. He joined Dr. Morais in helping to establish 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in 1886, of which 
he became secretary of the advisory board and pro- 
fessor of history. On the death of Dr. Morais he 
became acting president of the faculty until the ap- 
pointment of Dr. S. Schechter. In 1884, the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Sir Moses Montefiore, he 
moved his congregation to convene the leading 
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Jews of New York to mark the event by some prac- 
tical work: the outcome was the Montefiore Home 
for Chronic Invalids, established in the same year. 
Tle was made vice-president of the Gild for Crippled 
Children in 1896, and in 1901 established the Jewish 
branch of that gild. He promoted the formation of 
the Union of Orthodox Congregations of the United 
States and Canada (1897) and was subsequently 
clected its president. Mendes was опе of the found- 
ers of the Young Women’s Hebrew Association of 
Xew York (1902), of whose advisory board he is 
chairman. 

In Zionism, Mendes stands specially for its spiri- 
tual aspect; he served as vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Zionists and was a member of the 
Actions Committee of Vienna (1898-99). The de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred upon him by the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America (1904). 

In conjunction with his brother Frederick de 


Sola Mendes, and others, he was one of the found- 
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MENDES PEDIGREE.—AMERICAN BRANCH. 


ers of “The American Hebrew ” (1879), to whose 
columns, as to those of the general press, he is a 
frequent contributor. He is the author of “Union 
Primer and Reading Book” (1882); “Jewish History 
Ethically Presented ” (1895); “Looking Ahead,” a 
plea for justice to the Jew (1900); “The Jewish 
Religion Ethically Presented” (1904). Among his 
other writings are: “In Old Egypt,” stories about, 
but not from, the Bible; “sther”; “Judas Macca- 
pbaus”; and many essays in periodical publications. 
J. F. H. V. 
MENDÈS, CATULLE: French poet, drama- 
tist, and art critic; born at Bordeaux May 22, 1841. 
Educated in his native city, he went in 1859 to 
Paris, where he has since resided. In 1861 he founded 
the * Revue Fantaisiste ” and in 1864 the “ Parnasse,” 
later “La République des Lettres." Since 1893 he 
has published an annual, under the title ^L'Art au 
Théâtre,” containing the articles on music and the 
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drama which he has contributed during the year as 
critic to the “ Journal.” 

Mendés is the author of a large number of works 
both in prose and in verse. A perfect stylist, he is 
nevertheless inclined to the sensual; his “Le 
Roman d’une Nuit,” which appeared in the * Revue 
Fantaisiste " (1867), was condemned as an immoral 
novel, and Mendés was sentenced to a month's im- 
prisonment and a fine of 500 francs for publishing 
it. Of his works may be cited: In verse: * Philo- 
mène,” 1868; “ Odeleties Guerriéres," 1871; “Та 
Colàre d'un Franc-Tireur," 1872; “Те Soleil de 
Minuit,” 1876; “Nouveaux Contes Epiques,” 1885; 
“Les Vains Amours," 1896. Novels: “Histoires 
d'Amour," 1868; “Les 78 Journées de la Commune," 
1871; *Les Folies Amoureuses,” 1877; “Le Roi 
Vierge,” 1881; “Les Monstres Parisiens,” 1882-85; 
“Grand Magnet,” 1888; “Rue des Filles-Dieu,” 
1898; “Le Chercheur de Tares,” 1897. Most of 
these works have passed through several editions. 
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H. P. M. 


Dramas: *La Part du Roi,” 1872; “Justice,” 1877; 
« Gwendoline,” 1886; “Isoline,” 1888; “ Fiammette," 
1889; “ Médée,” 1898. All his pieces have been pro- 


‘duced at the theaters of Paris, and have been well 


received. 
In 1894 Mendés received the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dict. Nat.; La Grande Encyelo- 
pédie; Nowvelle Larousse Illustré; Meyers Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon. 

8. F. T. H. 


MENDES, DAVID FRANCO. See FRANCO. 


MENDES, FRANCISCO : Portuguese Marano; 
physician to Don Affonso, brother of the cardinal in- 
fante; lived in Lisbon in the sixteenth century. The 
shoemaker Luis Diaz, who proclaimed himself to be 
the Messiah, induced Mendes to undergo circum- 
cision at the age of thirty-seven and to confess Ju- 
daism (е. 1541) together with other converts. Diaz 


Mendes 
Mendiin 
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was burned at the first auto da fé held at Evo 

toward the end of 1542, Francisco Mendes escaping 

the same fate by flight. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Informatione Sommaria, reprinted in Gritz, 
ee За ed. ix. 551; Historia da Inquisição, p. 9, Lisbon, 
б. M. К. 
MENDES, MAURITS BENJAMIN DA 

COSTA: Dutch philologist; born at Amsterdam May 


16. 1801; entered the Athenwum (now the Uni- 
versity) тпого in 1907 and studicd Classic philology. 


An accident at gymnastics aggravated for two 
years the deafness from which he had suffered since 
his boyhood and caused him to give up his regular 
studies. Mendes established himsclf as a private 
master of classical languages and soon became 
known for his pedagogical capacity. Since 1891 he 
has been curator of manuscripts in the University 
library. 

Mendes has applied himself to the study of Greek, 
especially of Homer. In collaboration with his 
friend Dr. van Leeuwen (since 1884 professor at Ley- 
den) he published the so-called * Editio Batavorum ? 
of Homer (* Ilias," 2 vols., Leyden, 1887-89; 2d ed. 
1895-96; “ Odyssea,” 2 vols., 1890-92; 9d ed. 1897- 
1895). In this edition not only has the letter * dj- 
gamma? been restored at tho beginning of words in 
which the study of comparative grammar proves it 
to have been originally pronounced, but even the 
greater part of the results of the latest researches 
in Homerie grammar have been applied in recon- 
structing the text. For the use of Dutch schools the 
same collaborators published: “ Attische Vormleer ” 
Ub. 1877; 6th ed. 1901), an Attic grammar, and 
"Taaleigen der Homerische Gedichten ” (20. 1883; 
4th ed. 1898; translated into German 1886, aud into 
French 1887) a grammar of the Homeric idiom. 
Mendes himself wrote a Latin grammar (čb. 1885; 
4th ed. 1899). 

On Jan. 8, 1898, Mendes was nominated “doctor 
honoris causa” of Amsterdam University in rec- 
ognition of his services in classical philology. As 
curator he published a catalogue of manuscripts, 
“De Handschriften der Stedelijke Bibliotheek met 
de Latere Aanwinsten ” (i), 1909). 

From his youth Mendes has always had a great 
admiration for the stage. He is theauthor of many 
translations forthe Dutch theater, and of some orig- 
inal comedies and plays, e.g.: “De Schuld? (1882); 
“Gravin Sarah ” (1883); “Tehuis Gebleven ” (1888; 
2d ed. 1892); “Zyn Model” (1888) His own remi- 
niscences of the stage he collected in a. volume en- 
titled * Tooncetherinneringen ” (čb. 1900), containing 
important materials for the history of the Dutch 
Stage during tlie second part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. With the students of the universities of Am- 
sterdam and Utrecht, Mendes prepared performances 
of the following classic plays: “ Antigone” (1885) 
and * Œ@dipus Rex” (1891) of Sophocles; * Aulula- 
ria? of Plautus (1899). 

Mendes’ brother Henri, born 1846, a chess-prob- 
lem composer of reputation, is a deaf-mute. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rossing, Zondaysblad, Dec. 20, 1897 (with 
portrait); Mnemosyne, 1898, xxvi. 205, 599. Е. 8 
x . OL. 


MENDES (MENDEZ), MOSES : English poet 
апа dramatist; born in London; died at Old Buck- 








enham, Norfolk, Feb. 4, 1758; son of James Mendes, 
a stock-broker of Mitcham, Surrey, and grandson of 
Fernando Mendes. Не was educated partly at St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford (М.А. 1750). Subsequently he 
engaged in stock-broking, and, having accumulated 
a fortune, he bought an estate at Old Buckenham, 
and devoted himself to literary pursuits. 

lis first effort was “The Double Disappoint- 


ment.” a balind-opera. produced with considerable 
sucses av Drury Lane Theatre, March 18, 1746, and 


revived at Covent Garden March 22,1759. “The 

Chaplet,” a musical * entertainment,” the words by 

Mendes and the score by Boyce, scored a great suc- 

cess Dec. 2, 1749, because of both its merit and the 

clever acting of Mrs. Clive as Pastora, © Robin 

Hood,” produced at Drury Lane Dec. 18, 1750, and 

“The Shepherd’s Lottery,” played Nov. 19, 1751, 

were not successful. 

Mendes’ only prose work was “ Hen ry and Blanch ” 
(1745), a tale taken. from the French of * Gil Blas.” 
It was dramatized the same year by Thomson, and 
was produced at Drury Lane Theatre. Other 
works were: “The Seasons” (1751), written in imi- 
tation of Spenser; “The Battiad ” (1751), a satire 
on Dr. William Battie, written in collaboration with 
Paul Whitehead and Schomberg; “The Squire of 
Dames,” ancther poem in imitation of Spenser. 
Mendes also translated Maphieüs! continuation of 
Vergil’s * /Eneid" (1767). His * Tho Blatant Beast ” 
was not published until 1792, when it appeared in 
the “European Magazine.” Mendes’ verses betray 
the dilettante; his humor, the mechanical fun of the 
playhouse of his day. 

Mendes’ two sons dropped their father’s name 
after his death, assuming that, of “Head ” by royal 
warrant. His grandson Francis’ Bond Head was 
created a baronet July 14, 1838. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: European. Magazine, Oct., 1792, pp. 251 ei 
seq.; Diet. National Biography, xxxvii. 248-249; Jew. 
World, Feb. 14, 1873. 

Js E. Ms. 

MENDES-NASI, FRANCISCO: Member of 
one of the richest and most respected Portuguese 
Marano families; died about 1586; husband of Bea- 
trice de Luna. He owned a large banking-house in 
Lisbon, which had branchesin Flandersand France, 
and which advanced money to Charles V. and other 
rulers. After Mendes-Nasi’s death his brother 
Diogo, director of their Antwerp branch and hus- 
band of Beatrice de Luna's sister, was the richest 
Portuguese Marano, and, together with his sister- 
in-law, sacrificed great sums to prevent the intro- 
duction of the Inquisition into Portugal. Diogo 
died at Antwerp about 1546, leaving, like his 
brother, one daughter. A kinsman of both the 
Mendes was Hector Mendes, a very rich man, who, 
when asked by the King of Portugal what he called 
his own, replied: “The alms which I have given.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Herculano, Da Origem e Estabelecimento da 


Inquisicao em Portugal, ii. 159, Lisbon, 1854; Grütz, Gesch. 
ix. 366 et seg.; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden iw Portugal, 


pp. 211, 266 et seq. 
p M. K. 


MENDESIA, GRACIA (called also Beatrice 
de Luna): Philanthropist; born about 1510, prob- 
ably in Portugal; died at Constantinople 1569; mem- 
ber of the Spanish family of Benveniste. Asa Marano 
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she was married to her coreligionist Francisco 
Menpes-Nast. After the early death of her hus- 
band, Gracia no longer felt secure in Portugal, 
where the introduction of the Inquisition had endan- 


gered her life and property; and together with her | 


only daughter Reyna and several relatives, she fled 
jn 1586 to Antwerp, where many Maranos were then 
sojourning and where her brother-in-law Diogo 
Mendes was manager of the branch of the Lisbon 


banking-house, which was soon transferred entirely 
to Antwerp. Я 
Gracia did not feel at ease in the capital of Flan- 
ders, despite the esteem in which she was held; for 
she could not endure the equivocation, imposed upon 
all Neo-Christians, of appearing to bea good Catho- 
lic, and she longed for a place where 
At she could openly avow her religion. 
Antwerp. All preparations had been made for 
departure, when her brother-in-law 
Diogo, who had married her younger sister, died (c. 
1545) Being appointed in his will manager of the 
business and trustee of the entire property, which 
the rulers indebted to the house had claimed and 
confiscated under the cloak of religion, Gracia was 
obliged to remain for some troublous years in Ant- 
werp. 16 was not until 1549 that she was able to 
go with her daughter, her widowed sister, and the 
latter's daughterto Venice. Ilereshe met with new 
difficulties, occasioned by her own sister, for Gracia 
had been appointed by her brother-in-law guardian 
of his minor daughter and trustee of her property 
untilher marriage. Theyounger sister, who wasanx- 
ious to escape from Gracia’s tutelage, betrayed the 
latter as a secret Jewess to the Venetian authorities, 
alleging that she intended to flee with her wealth 
to Turkey and there openly to avow Judaism. At 
the same time the sister employed an anti-Semitic 
Frenchman to denounce Gracia to the French gov- 
ernment, within whose territory a large part of 
her wealth was invested. In consequence of these 
machinations the King of France as well as the Sen- 
ate of Venice confiscated the property of the Mendes 
family, and imprisoned Gracia at Venice in order 
to prevent her flight. Her nephews, especially the 
energetic Joaó Miguez (or Joseph Nasi, as he called 
himself as a Jew), who was also Gracia's son-in-law ,' 
took steps to liberate her and to save the fortune. 
They appealed to Sultan Sulaiman, explaining to 
him that a widow had the intention of bringing 
great treasures into the Turkish empire, but that 
the republic of Venice prevented her from doing so. 
Moses Hamon, physician to the sultan, also took 
the matter up, hoping that the heiress 


Causes of the wealthy Gracia would marry 
War Be- hisson. Thereupona Turkish ambas- 


tween Ven- sador was despatched to Venice, with 


ice and а mandate to the signoria to grant the 
Turkey. captive Marano woman free passage 


to Turkey, together with her property 

and suite, and Gracia thus became unwittingly the 
cause of war between Venice and the Porte. 

In spite of the sultan’s mandate, the negotia- 

tions dragged over two years. Meanwhile Gracia 

was liberated (c. 1550) and immediately went to Fer- 


rara, where she acknowledged herself to bea Jewess. _ 


In 1552 she settled with her daughter Reyna at Con- 





stantinople and there also openly confessed Judaism. 
Her sister soon followed her, and although the two 
had become reconciled, she still had many difficul- 
ties with her and with a nephew. 

Gracia was one of the noblest of women and was 
honored likea princess. Shespent her large fortune 
in relieving her suffering coreligionists. She made 
great sacrifices to prevent the introduction of the 


Inauisition into Portugal, and was the guardian 
angel Of the Maranos. The росу Ámamuet vsque, 


who dedicated to her his Portuguese 

Her work, * Consolacam as Tribulacoes de 
Charities. Ysrael," praises her as “Ше heart of 
her people.” She relieved the impov- 

erished Maranos in Flanders and other countries, 
protected them, and “gathered them together in 
obedience to the prescriptions of their ancient faith ”; 
and in the words of Immanuel Aboab, “ Whosoever 
should undertake to tell of the noble deeds and rare 
virtues of Donna Gracia wouid have to write entire 
books? (*Nomologia," p. 804). Gracia appealed 
to the sultan against the cruelties of the fanatical 
Pope Paul IV., who condemned many Portuguese 


-Maranos to the stake, and contemporary rabbis 


praise the picty, philanthropy, and nobility of soul 
with which she founded synagogues and aided Jew- 
ish scholars. A synagogue. which she built at Con- 
stantinople still bears her name. 

Gracia betrothed her niece, Gracia Mendesia II., 
to her nephew Samuel Nasi; the portrait of this 
Gracia at the age of eighteen was engraved by Gio- 
vanni Paolo Poggini of Ferrara on a medal which is 
now preserved in the Cabinet of Medals, Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Caro, Abkat Rokel, Responsum No. 
80; Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek hd-Baka,p. 116; Joseph ibn 
Leb, Responsa, i. 63b, ii. 26a; M. A. Levy, D. Joseph Nasi, 
Herzog von Naxos, Breslau, 1859; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 866 et 
seq.; idem, in. Wiener Jahrbuch, 1857, pp. T et seq.; Kay- 
serling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 211; idem, Die 
Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 81 ct seq., 945 ct seq.; see also NASI, 
JOSEPH. 


D. M. K. 

MENDL, SIGISMUND FERDINAND: 
English politician; born 1866. He was educated 
at Harrow School and University College, Oxford, 
and in 1888 was admitted to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, London. After unsuccessfully contesting 
the Isle of Wight in 1892, and Plymouth in 1895, 
he was elected member of Parliament for Plymouth 
in the Liberal interest in 1898, serving until 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JWho’s Who, 1902; Harris, Jewish Year 
Book, 1901-2. 
J. M. W. L. 


MENDLIN, JACOB WOLF: Russian Hebrew 
economist; born at Moghilef-on-the-Dnieper 1842. 
He was the first of the Hebrew writers to treat of 
economic questions in their application to the con- 
dition of the Jewish masses in Russia. About 1862 
he went to Germany, where he studied the labor 
movement under Lassalle. This movement roused 
his ambition to go more deeply into the study of 
economics and cooperation. 

In 1879 Mendlin made his first appearance asa 
writer in * Ha-Meliz," with an article on the eco- 
nomie condition of the Russian Jews; and since 
then he has contributed articles on the same and 
allied questions to “ Ha-Zefirah," “ Ha-Meliz," * Rus- 
kii Yevrei,” “ Voskhod,” and “Ulei.” Mendlin has 
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also written: “Ba-Mch Niwwashea‘” (St. Peters- 
burg, 1883), four essays on the improvement of the 
economic condition of the Jews in Russia; * Mekore 
ha-'Osher " (Odessa, 1598), a politico-economic study ; 
and * Quellen fun Selbsthilfe " (in Yiddish), i. 1894. 
In these writings Mendlin points to the mutual aid 
and cooperative organizations as the most effective 
means of improving the wretched condition of the 
Jewish masses in Russia. Mendlin also effected the 
founding of certain charitable institutions in the 
Jewish community of Odessa, where he is now 
(1904) living. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Khronika Voskhoda, 1904, No. 15. 

H. R. ` А. S. W. 

MENDOZA, DANIEL (nicknamed “Star of 
Israel"): English pugilist; born 1763 in White- 
chapel, London; died Sept. 3, 1836. Champion of 
England from 1792 to 1795, he was the founder of a 
distinct school of boxing which marks a period in 
the history of pugilism. In Miles’s “History of 
British Boxing," London, n.d., the first period 
(1719-01) is described as * From the Championship 
of Fig to the Appearance of Daniel Mendoza” (i. 1- 
70). Mendoza entered the prize-ring April 17, 1787, 
at Barnet, where he defeated, iu less than thirty 
minutes, Samuel Martin, a butcher of Bath. This 
victory led to his being matched against Richard 
Humphries, by whom he was defeated Jan. 9, 1788, 
at Odiham, Hampshire, after a contest that lasted 
twenty-nine minutes, and during which more skill 
and science were displayed than had been shown in 
any match hitherto in England. In another match, 
at Stilton, Huntingdonshire, May 6, 1789, Hum- 
phries in the twenty-second round dropped to the 
ground without being hit, and on a repetition of 
these tactics Mendoza was declared the conqueror. 
He fought a third battle with Humphries at Don- 
caster Sept. 29, 1790, and again defeated him. A 
popular ballad was composed on these encounters. 

In 1791 Mendoza went on a sparring tour and, 
crossing over to Ireland, thrashed “Squire Fitz- 
gerald,” an amateur, who had expressed a desire to 
test his skill with the champion (Aug. 2, 1791). On 
his return to England Mendoza was matched against 
William Warr (sometimes called * Ward ") of Bristol, 
whom he defeated in two encounters, at Smitham 
Bottom, near Croydon, May 14, 1799, and at Bex- 
ley Heath Nov. 12, 1794, respectively. 

Mendoza was appointed sheriff's officer for the 
county of Middlesex in 1806, aud later went on ex- 
hibition tours, the most successful being that made 
in the summer of 1819. After an absence of four- 
teen years from the ring, Mendoza was matched 
against Tom Owen, a Hampshire innkeeper, and 
met him July 20, 1820, at Banstead Downs. At this 
time Mendoza was in his fifty-seventh year, his op- 
ponent being six years younger. Owen, who had 
terribly * punished " his adversary, was declared tlie 
winner after twelve rounds. Advancing age and 
chagrin at his defeat led Mendoza to retire from 
the prize-ring, and to become the landlord of the 
“ Admiral Nelson” in Whitechapel. It is clear that 
Mendoza introduced a more skilful method of de- 
fense than had been current before his time, and 


' tended to make boxing more “scientific,” a contest 


of skill rather than a struggle of brute force. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY : Doviana: Sketches of Antient and Modern 
тат London, 1812; Miles, Pugilistica, vol. i., London, 
SU. 
ў Е. Н. V. 


MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 
(POND OPN NID №20): Words written by a mys- 
terious hand on the wall of Belshazzar's palace, and 
interpreted by Daniel as predicting the doom of the 
king and his dynasty. The incident is described 
as follows: Once when King Belshazzar was ban- 
queting with his lords and drinking wine from 
the golden vessels of the Temple of Yuwu, à man’s 
hand was seen writing on the wall certain mysteri- 
ous words. Frightened by the apparition, the king 
ordered his astrologers to explain the inscription; 
but they were unable to read it. Daniel was then 
summoned to the royal palace; and the king prom- 
ised him costly presents if he would decipher the 
inscription. Daniel read it “Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin ” and explained it to mean that God had 
“numbered ” the kingdom of Belshazzar and brought 
it to an end; that the king had been weighed and 
found wanting; and that his kingdom was divided 
&nd given to the Medes and Persians (Dan. v. 1-98). 

The first question which presents itself to the 
critic—namely, why could the inscription be deci- 
phered by Daniel only—engaged the attention of the 
Talmudists, who advanced various answers. Cer- 
tain of them concluded that the Ilebrew writing 
had been changed in the time of Ezra, so that even 
the Jews that were found in the royal court could 
not read an inscription written in archaic characters. 
But those who followed R. Simeon in maintaining 
that the writing had not been changed found other 
solutions for the problem; e.g., it was written in the 
cryptographic combination of wa пм, each letter of 
each pair being substituted by its companion, е.7., 
ооп WD JIN nb ло“; or the words were written 

thus: poss *5p3) DIN, one above 
Talmudical the other, having to be read verti- 
Explana- cally; ог 35»b*3 про DIN БОМ, cach 
tions. word backward; or, again, NDI NDS 
nom Onp..the first two letters of each 
word being transposed (Sanh. 22a). It is evident 
that the author of the Book of Daniel meant that the 
inscription was written in characters familiar to the 
king and the wise men of Babylon, but that, as often 
happens with ancient inscriptions, the transposition 
of certain letters baffled every attempt to decipher 
them. 

Various difficulties of the writing present them- 
selves also in Daniel's interpretation: e.g., the repe- 
tition of NJD is not explained, and instead of the 
plural po rp}, the singular [ул without the con- 
junctive ч is translated. It is true that Theodotion 
and Jerome, by giving three words only to verse 25, 
make it uniform with verses 26-28 (Theodotion read- 
ing ^ Mane”), and that the Septuagint, though dif- 
fering from Theodotion as to the meaning of the 
words, has also only three words, which it transfers 
to verse 17. Nevertheless the discrepancy in the 
Masoretic text as well as the grammatical construc- 
tion of the words has greatly puzzled the modern 
critics. It may be noted that the author chose 
words which had a double meaning and that Daniel, 
accordingly, gave the king а dual interpretation, 
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applying both meanings of the words. Thus he in- 
terpreted NJ} as "to count” and “to finish”; bpn, 
to “weigh” and “to be wanting ”; рв, “to divide ” 
and “Persia.” The question now arises as to the 
grammatical construction of these words. Accord- 
ing to Theodotion, Jerome, and Josephus (* Ant.” x. 

11, & 8), they are substantives; but 


Views of according to the Septuagint they are 
Modern verbs in the perfect passive, which, 
Scholars. owingtotheir vocalization, are difficult 


ofexplanation. Clermont-Ganneau, in 
along article on this subject (“Journal Asiatique,” 
series 8, viii. (1886), 36 et seg.), first advanced the 
opinion that they are names of weights, namely, à 
mina, а shekel, and a peras, which last-named in the 
Talmud means a half-mina (comp. the expression 
pip) mp in ‘Eduy. iii. 8), and that pona may be 
the dual form, “two half-minas.” Thus the mina 
would bean allusion to Nebuchadnezzar; the shekel, 
which in value is a very small part of the mina, to 
Belshazzar; and the two half-minas to Media and 
Persia (comp. 'Ta'an. 21b). But as this interpreta- 
tion does not show how the words predicted the fall 
of Babylon, Clermont-Ganneau admits the possibil- 
ity of the first two words being verbs, but suggests 
that the 3 of PDD should be affixed to the prece- 
ding word, which may be vocalized either хрл, 
“they weighed,” or sbpn, “weigh”: in either case 
having pore as its direct object. 

Among the many other suggestions offered by 
modern scholars that of J. Marquart may be men- 
tioned (“Fundamente Israelitischer und Jüdischer 
Geschichte,” 1896, p. 78). He thinks that the legend 
of Belshazzar’s vision is connected with that of 
Ивтлорокоѕ, and that possibly the writer of Dan. 
v. was of the Maccabean age. Marquart makes no 
emendation in the text of the passage in Daniel; 
but if his suggestion is well founded the sentence 
may be amended to read as follows: bop wn по 
wip = “Smite, smite, slay, thou horseman !" As to 
the historicity of the inscription, Boissier points out 
that predictions written by a mysterious hand are 
referred to in a cuneiform tablet (see “Proc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch.” 1896, xviii. 237). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl; D. Margo- 
liouth, m Hastings, Dict. Bible; J. D. Prince, Mene, Mene, 


'elcel, Upharsin, Baltimore, 1893. 
s. M. SEL. 


MENELAUS (known also as Onias): High 
priest from 171 to about 161 B.C.; successor of Ja- 
son, the brother of Onias Ш. The sources are di- 
vided as to his origin. According to П Maccabees 
(iv. 93), he belonged to the tribe of Benjamin and 
was the brother of the Simeon who had denounced 
Onias Ш. to Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) and revealed 
to the Syrians the existence of the treasure of the 
Temple; according to Josephus (*Ant." xii 5), 
Menelaus was the brother of Onias ПІ. and of Ja- 
son. Of these two conflicting statements the evi- 
dence is in favor of the former, first because it is 
unlikely that two brothers would be called by the 
same name, and secondly because the popular opposi- 
tion to Menelaus in favor of Jason, though both be- 
longed to the Hellenistic party, is more easily ex- 
plained if the successor of Jason did not belong to the 











priestly family. 16 is possible that Josephus con- 
founded Simeon, the brother of Menelaus, with Sim- 
eon, the father of Onias and Jason. 

Although during the three years of his pontificate 
Jason had given many proofs of his attachment to 
the Hellenistic party—by building a gymnasium in 

Jerusalem and by introducing many 
Hellenistic Greek customs—the zealous Hellenists 
Tenden- of the stamp of the Tobiads plotted 
cies. his overthrow, suspecting him of par- 
tiality to traditional Judaism. At 
their head stood Menelaus, who professed the ut- 
most contempt for the religion of his fathers and 
was ready to commit any crime in order to gratify 
his ambition. Having been sent to Antiochus to 
pay the annual tribute, he took the opportunity to 
outbid Jason and secure for himself the office of high 
priest, An officer named Sostrates was sent by An- 
tiochus with a troop of Cyprian soldiers to subdue 
any opposition that might be attempted by the fol- 
lowers of the deposed high priest Jason and to collect 
at the same time the sum Menelaus had promised. 

Menelaus’ first act was to seize the sacred vessels 
in the Temple stores in order to meet the pecuniary 
obligations he had incurred, This sacrilegious act, 
which was regarded even by the Greeks as heinous, 
came to the ears of the deposed high priest Onias 
IIL, who publicly accused Menelaus of robbing the 
Temple. The latter, afraid of the consequences of 
this accusation, induced the king’s lieutenant An- 
dronicus, who had had his share of the plunder, to 
get rid of Onias before a formal complaint had been 
lodged with the king. Accordingly Onias was de- 
coyed from the sanctuary at Daphne, in which he 
had sought refuge, and murdered. Menelaus con- 
tinued to plunder the treasures of the Temple until 
the people were aroused and scenes of violence en- 
sued, in which his brother Lysimachus met his death. 
He then brought before the king an accusation 
against the people of Jerusalem, that they were par- 
tizans of the Egyptians and persecuted him only 
because he was opposed to their party intrigues. 
This accusation caused the execution of several 
Jews who, although they proved beyond any 
doubt that Menelaus and Lysimachus had desecrated 
the Temple, were senteuced to death. 

Meanwhile Jason had not abandoned his claims to 
the high-priesthood, and while (170) Antiochus was 

waging war against Egypt he suc- 

Conflict ceeded in making himself master of 
withJason. Jerusalem and in forcing Menelaus to 

seek refuge in the citadel. Antiochus 
regarded this proceeding as an affront upon his 
majesty, and, having been compelled by the Ro- 
mans to leave Egypt, he marched against Jerusa- 
lem, massacred the inhabitants, and plundered the 
Temple; in this he is said to have been assisted by 
Menelaus. í 

According to IT Maccabees, it was Menelaus who 
persuaded Antiochus to Hellenize the Jewish wor- 
ship, and thereby brought about the uprising of the 
Judeans under the guidance of the Maccabees. 
During the first years of the restoration of Ше Jew- 
ish worship Menelaus still remained (though only 
nominally) high priest. He is said to have been put 
to death by Antiochus V. (Eupator) when the latter 
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made definite concessions to the Jews, the reason as- 
signed being that Menelaus, by his evil counsel, was 
indirectly responsible for the Jewish rebellion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : IT Maec. iv. 23 et seq.; Josephus, Ant. xii. 5; 
idem, B. J. i. 1, 88 1-6; Grütz, Gesch. ii. 303 et seq.; Schürer, 
Gesch. i. 195 et seq., 215; Büchler, Die Tobiaden und Onia- 
den. pp. 106 et seq. 
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MENGS, ANTON RAFAEL: Austrian 
painter; born in Aussig, Bohemia, March 12, 1728; 
died in Rome June 29, 1779; son of Ismael Israel 
MExGs. Anton Mengs was early destined for an 
artist's career; and his father with much strictness 
kept him to his studies, although the boy at first 
evinced but little inclination or ability for that call- 
ing. In 1741 he was taken to Rome, where he stud- 
ied the old masters, and upon his return to Dresden 
(1744) he was honored by King Augustus III. with 
the title of court painter. lle obtained the royal 
permission to return to Rome to complete his stud- 
ies, and in 1748 his first large canvas, *'The Holy 
Family," appeared. A beautiful peasant girl, Mar- 
gareta Guazzi, who had posed as a model for this 
painting, won his heart; and in order to marry her 
he abandoned the Jewish faith and was admitted 
into the Roman Catholic Church. Mengsagain vis- 
ited Dresden in 1749, but returned to Rome in 1752, 
where he spent the greater part of his life, and 
where most of his important works were painted. 
In 1754 he became the first director of the newly 
founded Painters’ Academy in that city. 

Mengs was an eclectic who endeavored to blend 
the peculiar beauties of the old masters Raffael, 
Titian, and Correggio. Tis taste was exquisite, his 
groupings and compositions simple and noble, his 
drawing always correct; while his coloring, with 
regard to which he took Titian for his example, 
was strong and true. "Though his paintings lack 
theoriginality of genius, their force and beauty give 
them rank among the foremost works of art. 

In Rome Mengs painted the following largo pic- 
tures: "Saint Eusebius Surrounded by Angels" 
(on the ceiling of the Celestine Monastery; 1757); 
"Apollo and the Nine Muses on Parnassus” (on a 
ceiling in Cardinal Albani’s villa); “History Wri- 
ting on the Shoulders of Time?; *A Meeting of the 
Gods"; "Cleopatra." In 1761 Mengs was called to 
Madrid by King Charles III. of Spain to decorate 
the ceiling of the dining-hall in the royal palace. 
He painted “The Apotheosis of Trajan” and “The 
Hall of Fame," which latter is considered his mas- 
terpiece. In Madrid he completed also “ The Ascen- 
sion of Christ” for the altar of a new Catholic 
church in Dresden. Various other paintings by 
Mengs are in the possession of the art-galleries of 
many European capitals. Berlin has a “Holy 


Family ”; Vienna, “St. Joseph’s Dream,” “The Vir- 
gin,” “The Infant Savior,” “The Annunciation,” 


and “Infanta Maria Theresa”; St. Petersburg, “ An- 
dromeda Liberated by Perseus”; Dresden, “Cupid 
Sharpening an Arrow”; Madrid, “Christ’s Release 
from Calvary ? and “Mary of Magdala.” 

The “Opere di Antonio-Raffaelle Mengs” (9 vols., 
Parma, 1780) has been translated into German (by 
G. F. Prange, Halle, 1786), English (London, 1796), 
and French (by Jansen, Ratisbon, 1782; Paris, 1786). 











A young Englishman named Webb, to whom Mengs 
had expressed his ideas on art, published them for 
his own under the title “ Untersuchungen tiber die 
Schönheit ” (Zurich, 1771), which act of plagiarism 
gained him considerable fame. 

Mengs had twenty children, seven of whom out- 
lived him. Of these, five daughters were adopted 
by Кіре Charles III. of Spain, who also accorded 
pensions to Mengs's two sons. Mengs bequeathed 
his valuable collections of drawings, vases, and 
gypsoplasts to the royal academies of art in 
Madrid and Dresden. Empress Catherine II. of 
Russia erected a monument to his memory in 96, 
Peter's Church, Rome, where he was interred. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire Universel Eneyclopéedique ; 

Brockhaus Konversations-Levikon; Meyers Ikonversa- 

tions-Levikon ; Nouvelle Biographie Générale; Woer- 

mann, Ismael und Rafael Mengs, in Zeitschrift für Bild- 

ende Kunst, vol. v., 1898. 
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 MENGS, ISMAEL ISRAEL: Danish por- 
trait-painter; born in Copenhagen 1690; died in 
Dresden Dec. 26, 1765. He learned the art of min- 
jature- and enamel-painting in Lübeck, and then 
traveled through Germany, Ital y, and Austria, earn- 
ing & scant livelihood until 1764, when he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Academy of Art in Dresden, 
aud court painter to King August IIT., from whom 
he received an annuity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon: 

Philip Weilbach, Dansk Kunstnerlexikon. 
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MENKEN: American family, the first known 
member of which was Solomon Menken. 

Jacob Stanwood Menken: American mer- 
chant; born in Cincinnati 1888; youngest son of 
Solomon Menken. With his brother Nathan Davis 
he entered the Union army, and was captain of 
Company B, 27th Ohio Infantry. He is (1904) a 
member of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. 

Nathan Davis Menken: American merchant; 
born 1887 at Cincinnati; died 1878 at Memphis, 
Tenn. ; second son of Solomon Menken. Heentered 
the Union army at the outbreak of the rebellion in 
1861, and was captain of Company A, ist Ohio 
Cavalry. He was commander of General Pope's 
body-guard, and took part in thirty-seven battles 
and skirmishes in West Virginia, being mentioned 
for his “distinguished and soldier-like bearing" as 
a member of the supporting force in Colonel Brod- 
head's report (March 27, 1862) of the battle of Kerns- 
town, Va. (* War of the Rebellion, Official Records,’ 
first series, xii. 156, Washington, 1902). During 
the epidemic of yellow fever in Memphis in 1878 
Menken assisted a number of his coreligionists to 
leave the city by supplying them with the necessary 
funds. He himself remained, and, while cooperating 


with the Howard Association of which he was a 
member, succumbed to the disease. Menken was 


also a member of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion. 

Percival S. Menken: Eldest son of Jules A. 
Menken; born in Philadelphia 1865; educated at 
Columbia University (M.A., Ph.D., LL.B.) He 
is a member of the New York bar, and president 
of the Young Men's Hebrew Association of New 
York. Fora number of years he was a trustee and 
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secretary of the Jewish Theological Seminary Asso- 

ciation, and is now (1904) a director of the Jewish 

Theological Seminary of America. 

S. Stanwood Menken: Eldest son of Nathan 
D. Menken; born in Memphis 1870. He is a mem- 
ber of the New York bar and is active in civic 
affairs. In 1897 he was nominated for judge of the 
City Court on the Citizens’ Union ticket as well as 
on the People’s ticket. In 1896 he founded the Hall 
of Records Association, to properly house the public 
records in New York city. 

Solomon Menken: Born in Westphalia, Prus- 
sia, 1787; died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1858. He was 
sent to New York in 1821 as supercargo in a sailing 
vessel belonging to his uncle, a banker and ship. 
owner of Amsterdam. In 1819 he settled in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and founded in that city about 1825 
ihe first wholesale dry-goods house, that of Men- 
ken & Milius. His sons, Jules A. (born in New 
York 1586; died at Watch Point, Vt., 1890; first 
lieutenant in the Home Guards, Cincinnati, during 
the Rebellion), Nathan Davis, and Jacob Stanwood 
Menken (for the last two see above), were merchants 
in Cincinnati (from 1855 to 1861) and Jules A. and 
Nathan Davis in Memphis, Tenn. (as Menken & Co. 
from 1862 to 1888, and as J. S. Menken & Co. from 
1888 to 1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac Markens, Zhe Hebrews in America, 
New York, 1888; H. S. Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 1894; Simon Wolf, The American Jewas Pa- 
triot, Soldier, ad Citizen, Philadelphia, 1895. 

^. E. №. 8. 

MENKEN, ADA ISAACS : Anglo-American 
actress and writer; born June 15, 1585, at Milneburg, 
Та, ; died in Paris, France, Aug. 10, 1868. Нег first 
appearance before the public was at the Opera- 
House, New Orleans, where she danced with her 
sister Josephine, the two being known as “ The 
Theodore Sisters." From New Orleans Aday ent 
to the Tacon Theater, Havana, as a dancer. Thence 
she went to Texas, where she had many thrilling 
experiences, among them being a capture by Indians. 
Next she tried her hand at literature, writing for 
various newspapers, and teaching languages. 

In Aug., 1856, she was married to Alexander 
Isaacs Menken, publicly embracing Judaism; and 
she next played in Milman’s * Fazio" at the Varie- 
ties, New Orleans, and at various theaters jn the 
South and Middle West. While at Nashville (April 3, 
1859) she was married to John C. Heenan, the prize- 
fighter, known also as the “Benicia Boy.” With 
him she went to New York city, appearing at the 
National and the old Bowery theaters in “ Soldiers’ 


Danger” and “The French Spy.” Next she joined | 


the company of John E. Murdoch, with whom she 
went on tour, playing réles entirely beyond her and 
even attempting Lady Macbeth. 

She made her appearance in her best-known róle, 


that of Mazeppa, at the Green Street Theater, Al- | 


bany, N. Y., June 7, 1861. Нег success was con- 
siderable, though the part was more acrobatic than 
histrionie. In Oct., 1861, she married R. H. Newell, 
better known as Orpheus C. Kerr. Her next step 
was to go to London, where on Oct. 8, 1864, she ap- 
peared at Astley’s Theatre as Mazeppa. She failed 
to please, and went into temporary retirement, 
emerging Oct. 9, 1865, to play Zeon in Brougham's 
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«Child of the Sun.” In the meantime she had di- 

voreed Newell and married James Barclay (Aug. 

21, 1865). A year later she went to Paris, where 

she played at the Gaité in Burgois and Dugué’s 

“ Les Pirates de la Savane ” (Dec. 80). 

Ada Menken published two books of poems: the 
tirst, “Memoirs” (1856), under the nom de plume 
*Indigena"; the second, *Infeliciu," in 1868, dedi- 
cated “by permission” to Charles Dickens. She at- 
tracted considerable attention among English and 
French men of letters, e.g., in London, Charles 
Dickens, Charles Reade, and Algernon C. Swin- 
burne, and in Paris the elder Dumas, Théophile 
Gautier, and Victor Hugo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Era Almanac, 1868; Dict. National Biogra- 
phy, xxxvii. 252; Appleton’s Encyc. American Biography: 
Memoirs accompanying the 1888 edition of Infelicia. 
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MENORAH: The holy candelabrum. 
Biblical Data sec CANDLESTICK. 
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‘The Mosaic Menorah as Described in Rabbinical Literature. 
(After a sketch by J. D. Eisenstein, New York.) 


speaks only of the menorah made by Bezaleel for 
the Tabernacle in the time of Moses (Ex. xxxvii. 
17 et зед), which was later placed in the Temple 
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(Tosef., Sotah, xiii. beginning), between the ten 
menorot made by Hiram for Solomon's Temple 
(I Kings vii 49). Each of these menorot was one 
denarius in excess of the required weight (*kik- 
kar ") of the Mosaic menorah (Men. 29a). 

The Mosaic menorah, according to the Talmud, 
stood 18 “ tefahim ? (1 tefah = 4 inches), or 72 inches, 
high, divided as follows: 8 tefahim for the tripod, 
including a “perah " (blossom in relief); 2 tefahim 
space; 1 tefah for a “ gebia‘” (cup or vase), “ kaftor ” 
(knob), and perah; 2 tefahim space: 1 tefah for 
a kaftor and branch on each side of the center 











A Modern Menorah. 
(In the possession of Maurice Herrmann, New York.) 


shaft and a kaftor above the joint; 1 tefah Space; 
1tefah for a kaftor and branch on cach side and 
a kaftor above; 1 tefah space; 1 tefah fora kaf- 
tor and branch on each side and a kaftor above; 
2 tefahim space; 8 tefahim for a cluster of three 
gebi'ot, a kaftor. and a perah on each of the branches 
апа the center shaft (Men. 98b). 

The gebia‘ is described as resembling an Alexan- 
drian cup; the kaftor resembled the half of an apple; 
the perah resembled a blossom carved on pillars. 
Altogether there were 22 gebi'im, 11 kaftorim, and 
9 perahim (5; see accompanying illustration). 
Maimonides further explains that the gebia' was 
broad at the top and narrow at tlie bottom (proba- 
bly in the style of a flower-vase); the kaftor was 
somewhat egg-shaped with pointed tops; the perah 
looked like a dish with the brim doubled outward 
(“ Yad,” Bet ha-Behirah, iii. 1-11). The spread of 
the branches was 9 tefahim (36 inches), and there 
was the same measure for the tripod (“Shilte ha- 
Gibborim," ch. xxxi.). 

The branches of the lamps had the apertures in 











which the wicks were placed turned toward Ше 
center lamp, which was known as * Ner ha-Ma'a- 
rabi” (= "the Western Lamp ”) because it was next 
to the branches on the cast side (Rashi on Shab. 


22b). For, according to the Talmud, the menorah 
was so placed that its two branches 
Position. pointed toward the east and west re- 


spectively. A similar rule applied to 
all vessels in theTemple (Men. xi. 7), except the Ark. 
Maimonides, however, holds the opinion, also ex- 
pressed in the Talmud, that the menorah, like the 
Ark, was placed at right angles to the length of the 
Temple, ¢.¢., pointing north and south and facing 
east and west. But this theory appears to be un- 
tenable, It was opposed by Abraham ibn Daud 
(RaBaD) and was strongly attacked in * Shilte ha- 
Gibborim ? (xxxi. 26b). 

The cleaning and refilling of the lamps, except 
the two most casterly, were performed by a priest 
every morning. If the priest found them extin- 
guished, he relighted them, The two eastern lamps 
were left burning till after the morning service, and 
were then cleaned and refilled (Tamid iii. 9; Yoma 
33a). The Ner ha-Ma‘arabi, also called * Ner Elo- 
him? (I Sam. iii. 3), was left burning all day and 
was refilled in the evening. It served to light all 
the lamps. The Ner ha-Ma‘arabi contained no more 
oil than the other lamps, a half-log measure (1 log 
contains the liquid of six eggs), suflicient to last 
during the longest winter night (Men, 89a); yet by 
a miracle that lamp regularly burned till the fol- 
lowing evening (2b. 86b). This miracle, however, 
ceased after the death of Simeon the Righteous, 
who was high priest forty years before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Yoma 89b). 

There was a ladder of three steps 9 tefahim high 
and 9 tefahim wide in front of the menorah, On 
the second step: were placed the tongs, shovels, 
dishes, and oil. This ladder or stool was made by 
Bezaleel out of shittim-wood; but in Solomon’s 
Temple it was made of marble. "The priest ascended 
the steps to fix and light the lamps (Men. and Tamid 
Le.). : 

The menorah depicted on Titus’ arch is probably 
à representation of one of Solomon's menorot, but 
not of the Mosaic menorah, which was concealed 
hy the priests prior to the destruction of the First 
Temple and of which all trace has since disappeared. 

Symbolically the menorah represented the crea- 
tion of the universe in seven days, the center light 

symbolizing the Sabbath. The seven 


Symbolic branchesare the seven continentsof the 
Signifi- carth and the seven heavens, guided 
cance. by the light of God. The Zohar says: 


“These lamps, like the planets above, 
receive their light from the sun? (“Beha‘aloteka,” 
beginning). 

The design of the menorah is used for a Miznam 
picture. The seven words of Ps. exiii. 8 respect- 
ively designate the seven branches. Some derive 
the design of the branches from a seven-verse chap- 
terin the Psalms, or from the seven-verse prayer 
of R. Nehunya ben ha-Kanah beginning with 
“ Anna, bekoah gedulot.” A tablet with such a de- 
sign is sometimes placed in front of the prayer-desk, 
while others use the figure of the menorah as a 
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decoration for the Ark. Others again, in writing 
amulets, arrange a formula of seven letters and seven 
verses in the form of a menorah; and it was em- 
ployed also on tombs. See AMULET (illustration): 
Ант IN THE SYNAGOGUE; CANDLESTICK; MIZRAX. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaisechen Cultus, i. 
534-543; Friedrich, Symbolic der Mosaischen Stiftshtitte, 
pp. 157-158, Leipsic, 1841; Rofe, Shilte ha-Gibborim, ch. 


xxxi, Mantua, 1607; Isserles, Torat ha-'Olah, i. ch. xvi; 
кошо, Binyan Ariel, р. 75, No. 259, ed. Vienna, 1883. 


A. JD. E. 


MENORAH. бее PERIODICALS. 


MENSTRUATION: The first appearance of 
the menses is known to depend on various factors— 


climate, occupation, residence in towns, ete.—of | 


which racial affinities are the most important. Cli- 
mate is of unquestionable influence, the earliest age 
varying from eleven in hot to fifteen years in cold 
climates. Oppenheim, from an investigation of the 
time of the first menstruation in Bulgarian, Turk- 
ish, Armenian, and Jewish girls, concluded that race 
is the most important factor; and Lebrun states 
that among 100 girls of Jewish and Slavonian ex- 
traction, the majority of the Jewish girls menstru- 
ated at thirteen, while only one Slavonian girl men- 
struatedatthatage. Weissenberg presents statistics 
for Jewesses in South Russia from which it is seen 
that the first onset of menstruation was on the aver- 
age at the age of fourteen; the earliest appearance 
was in one girlat the age of ten; and in one it was 
as late as eighteen (Weissenberg, “Die Südrus- 
sischen Juden," p. 77). 

F. Weber investigated the subject in St. Peters- 
burg and found the following percentages, *early 
appearance? representing cases of fifteen years of 
age, and “lateappearance ” those of seventeen years: 








= 
Jew- Ger- 





Rus- T 
sians. | esses. | mans, | Poles: | Finns. 
Early appearance...| 48.5 51.5 47.1 52.7 19.0 
Late appearance. ... 6.36 8.7 2.9 2.9 19.25 





Considering as * premature" those who had their 
first menstruation at the age of twelve, and as “ de- 
layed” those at eighteen years, Weber found the 
following percentages: 














Rus- Jew- Ger- ; 

sians. | esses. | mans, | 0185 | Finns. 
Premature. ... ... 10.6 12.5 8.2 11.7 2.15 
ре!ауей............. | 2.86 1.2 3.8 2.9 0 








It appears from this that the first appearance of 
menstruation is much earlier in the Jewish and in 
the Slavonian girls than in the others. 
Joachim’s statistics for Hungary show that the 
first menstruation takes place there as follows: 
Magyar peasant girl . 15 to 16 years. 
Jewish girls ..... M vu АЗ ^^ dB. 7 
Slovak GINS... eee eee mtm 16" 17 " 
Stober (* Topographie et Histoire Médicale de Strass- 
bourg," p. 266, Paris, 1864) found that in Strasburg 
the first onset of menstruation was at about the 
same age in Jewish girls as in the non-Jewesses. 
In no case did he observe it to occur before the 
twelfth year, and most had begun to menstruate 
between fourteen and seventeen. But he based his 






‘years, 2 months. 





opinion on only a few observations. Raciborski 
(* Traité de la Menstruation,” p. 630, Paris, 1868) 
found that the first menstruation appeared in Jew- 
esses at the average age of 14 years, 8 months, 25 
days, as against 15 years, 9 months, 9 days in Sla- 
vonian girls. 

From the investigations of M. Fishberg in New 
York it appears that the first menstruation appears 
in Jewish girls of that city at the average age of 19 
years, 7 months. Of the 483 girls thus investi- 
gated 890 were immigrants mostly from eastern 
Europe, and 93 were natives, of foreign parentage. 
In the American-born girls the first menstruation ap- 
peared at the average age of 12 years, 1 month; and 
among the foreign-born girls the averageage was 18 
The earlier onset of menstruation 
in the daughters of immigrants as compared with 
their mothers has been observed by Engelman in 
other immigrant peoples in the United States (see 
* Age of First Menstruation on the North American 
Continent? in * New York Medical Journal," Ixxv. 
991-998, 970-977). Aftera careful study of statis- 
tical evidence he concludes that as regards the time 
of functional development the American girls are 
very much more precocious than those of other eon- 
tinents in the same region of the temperate zone, 
and more precocious than the peoples from whom 
they have sprung. It appears that the Jewish 
girls in the United States show similar character- 
istics when compared with their sisters in Europe. 
The cause of this precocity is to be looked for in the 
social and educational conditions surrounding Jew- 
esses in the United States. 

For laws concerning menstruation see NIDDAH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Ploss and Max Bartels, Das Weib, Tth ed., 

pp. 361-380; Weber, Ueber Menstrualverhültnisse der 

Frauen. in St. Petersburg, in St. Petersburger Medici- 

nische Wochenschrift, 1883, Nos. 41, 42, 43; Joachim, Unga- 

rische Zeitschrift, iv.. Nos. 20-28; A. Corre, La Méreeti'En- 
fant dans les Races Humaines, Paris, 1882. 


J. M. Fr. 


MENZ, ABRAHAM JOSEPH BEN SIMON 
WOLF: Rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Main at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. He wrote 
an elementary text-book on mathematics entitled 
“Reshit Limmudim," in three parts: (1) * Kelale 
Handasah,” the general rules of algebra; (2) * Yeso- 
dot ha-Gematriot," the elements of geometry; (8) 
*Yesod ha-Tekunah,” on astronomy; the first part 
only has been published (Berlin, 1775). It contains 
the first book of Euclid, rearranged, with many 
original examples by the author. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 702; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. ii. 368 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr. p. 238; Fuenn, Kene- 


set Yisrael, i. 40: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 542, No. 49. 
D. S. J. L. 


MEPHIBOSHETH: Only son of Jonathan, son 
of Saul, first king of Israel. The chronicler gives 
him the name of Merib-baal (I Chron. viii. 24), mean- 
ing, perhaps, “Ba‘al contends.” The relation of the 
two names is similar to that existing between Ish- 
bosheth = “man of shame,” and Esh-baal = “man of 
Baal” (db. verse 33). Upon the slaughter of Saul 
and his sons on Mt. Gilboa, the nurse in Jonathan's 
house fled with Mephibosheth, and in the flight the 
child fell and became a permanent cripple (1I Sam. 
iv. 4). When David came to the throne his former 
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love for Jonathan impelled him to inquire whether 
any of Saul's house remained alive, that he might 
Show them kindness for the sake of his former bosom 
friend. Through Ziba, who had been a servant 
of Saul, he learned of the cripple Mophibosheth. 
David had him brought to Jerusalem, restored to 
him the estate of Saul, and made him a perpetual 
guest at the royal table (č. ix. 1-8). 

When David fled from Absalom this royal heir 
remained in Jerusalem—according to Ziba's story 
(ib. xvi. 8), that he might be ready to take the throne 
which was about to berestored to his father's house. 
On David's triumplial return to Jerusalem Mephibo- 
sheth went out to meet and greet him. He was un- 
washed and unkempt. When David questioned him 
concerning his reason for having remained behind, 
Mephibosheth threw the blame on Ziba, and as evi- 
dence of his own sincerity pointed out his unkempt 
State (čb. xix. 24-30). The king was evidently per- 
plexed at the conflicting stories; and he decided that 
the estate of Saul should bedivided equally between 
the questionable characters with whom he had to 


deal. Mephibosheth had a son, Micah (I Chron. viii. 
84, 85). 
E. G. H. I. M. P. 


MEQUINEZ: Town in ihe interior of Morocco, 
about 85 miles west-southwest of Fez. It contains 
about 6,000 Jews in a total population of 50,000. But 
very little is known concerning the Jewsthere. The 
town was founded about 940 с.к. As was the case 
in other parts of Mauritania, it is probable that there 
were a few Jews in Mequinez before 1492, and that 
these were joined by many others at the time of the 
expulsion from Spain. It has been pointed out that 
of thirty family names in Mequinez at least eight- 
een, such as “Gozlan,” “Toledano,” “Pariente,” 
“Sasportas,” and * Verdugo,” are Castilian in ori- 
gin. Moreover, various customs, the mode of fem- 
inine dress, and the methods of preparing food, all 
seem to show the influence of the Spanish Middle 
Ages. Details of the history of the Mequinez Jews 
are accessible only for the years since the Alliance 
Israélite began to publish its bulletins. In 1878 the 
town suffered from a famine which ravaged all 
Morocco, and the Alliance Israélite, the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association, and the Board of Deputies of Lon- 
don sentabundant relief to thesuffering Jews. The 
following year the aflliction was renewed through a 
drought and an epidemie, on which occasion Mequi- 
nez received relief from the Morocco Famine Relief 
Fund of London. According to the Bulletin of the 
Alliance for 1880, between 1864 and 1880 forty-two 
Jews in Mequinez were assassinated by Mohammed- 
ans. The appeal of the Alliance Israélite director of 
schools to the consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives of Morocco and the presence of one of these 
directors at Mequinez have helped to make the lives 
of the Jews there somewhat more secure. 

Mequinez has nineteen synagogues, the oldest of 
which dates back 150 years. Each of these is named 
after its founder or else after the family which sup- 
ports it (¢.7., the Synagogue of Mordecai Loubaton). 
The Alliance Israélite founded two schools (attend- 
ance 61 boys and 86 girls respectively) at Mequinez 
in 1901. There are also ten small Talmud Torahs, 
having about 800 pupils and known by the names 











of the teachers in charge of them. The custom of 
placing epitaphs upon graves is not general in Me- 
quinez, except in the case of those who die without 
leaving male issue. In Mequinez, as in almost all 
the Jewish communities of Morocco, it is not cus- 
tomary to invest апу one with the title of chief 
rabbi. Religious matters are placed in the hands of 
a triumvirate of day yanim, the president of the pres- 
ent (1904) triumvirate being R. Salomon Verdugo. 
These three rabbis are assisted in the discharge of 
their duties by a “ma “атай,” or council of notables; 
in case of necessity these constitute also a court of 
justice. 

The revenues of the Jewish communal adminis- 
tration are raised by means of a tax of one “dours” 
(about 60 cents) per head for large cattle and one 
“ peseta ” (about 46% cents) per head for small cattle, 
and by contributions made by the wealthy families 
on the approach of the important holy days. "These 
Sources of revenue enable the communal adminis- 
tration to contribute to the schools of the Alliance 
Israélite, support the rabbis and the poor of the 
city, provide for funerals, pay the poll-tax, make 
gifts to the royal court and to the local authorities 
on the occasion of great Arabian fêtes, and purchase 
the privilege of using the public roads. 

There are two societies in this populous commu- 
nity—the hebra kaddisha, which has charge of funer- 
als, and the foundation of which dates back to 
ancient times, and the “hilluk,” or the Society 
charged with the weckly distribution of money and 
produce to the needy. The occupations of the 
Jewish population embrace all classes of mechan- 
ical labor aud commerce. Some Jews are even em- 
ployed as kitchen gardeners in the outskirts of the 
town. The Jews of Mequinez occupy the Mellah, 
a walled ghetto containing 250 houses, all belonging 
to Jews. The streets are wide, but are not paved. 

From the standpoint of literature, Mequinez is the 
most fruitful community of Morocco. It has had 
at least thirteen rabbinical writers of note, of whom 
the following belonged to the family of Verdugo, 
the dates of death in each case being given in 
parentheses: Mordecai (1778); Moses (1788); Judah 
(1808); Mimun (1812); Raphael (1820); Petha- 
Шаһ (1842); Jacob (1848); Joseph (1859) Of the 
Toledano family there may be mentioned Hayyim 
(1782); Jacob (1802); Moses Habib (middle of the 
19th cent.). David Hessin lived there toward the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

The ‘Isawites, members of a fanatical Arab sect, 
make annual pilgrimages to Mequinez to visit the 
tomb of Abu 'Isa, the founder of the sect. On the 
day of theirarrival the gates of the Mellah are shut, 
and the government of the town placesa guard there 
to prevent the pilgrims from pillaging and massa- 
cring its inhabitants. See Morocco. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Colonies Juives dans vAfrique Romaine, 


in R. E. J. 1902, No. 87; Bulletins of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, 1861-1901; Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot ti-Shelomoh, pp. 


à 944 


D. M. Fn. 


MERAB (235): The elder of Saul’s two daugh- 
ters (I Sam. xiv. 49; xviii. 17, 19). Saul formally of- 
fered Merab's hand to David with the condition that 
the latter should distinguish himself in the war 
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with the Philistines. David did so, but Saul broke 
his promise by giving Merab to Adriel the Mehola- 
thite (20. xviii. 19). 

J. M. SEL. 

MERARI, MOSES MENAHEM: Poct and 
chief rabbi of Venice iu the seventeenth century. 
По was one of the rabbis who signed the decision in 
regard to the stores in Ferrara. A Hebrew poem 
(“Bhir”) of hisis found in the “ Hanukkat ha-Bayit " 
of Moses Hefez (Venice, 1696). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 908; Mortara, Indice, p. 
30; Nepi-Ghirondi, T'oledot Gedole Y israel, p. 253. 


a M. SEL. 
MERCANTILE LAW. See COMMERCIAL 
Law. 


MERCY. See COMPASSION. 


MERECH: Russian town in the government of 
Wilna. The earliest mention of Jews there is dated 
1539, when a dispute was adjudicated (July 8) be- 
tween а Jew named Konyuk and a Christian in re- 
gard to a debt of the former. In 1551 the Jews of 
Merech were named among those of fourteen other 
towns to be exempted from the special tax (“Se- 
rebshchizna ”) levied upon all inhabitants, with the 
exception of villagers and Jews, at the Polish diet 
held in that year (Nov. 27) at Wilna. Merech pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century some noted He- 
brew scholars, as Mordecai Melzer, Isaac b. Elijah 
Margolis (d. New York 1887), and his son Max Mar- 
wolis, of the University of California. 

SIBLIOGRAPHY : Regestt i Nadpist, pp. 117, 208. 


п. Gg A. 5. W. 


MERIBAH (ni = “strife”): 1. A place in 
Rephidim in the wilderness; called also “ Massah 
and Meribah, because of the chiding of the children 
of Israel, and because they tempted tlie Тота” (Ex. 
xvii. 7). It is certainly this Meribah which is al- 
luded to in Ps. xcv. & 2. А placeat Kadeshin the 
wilderness, the name occurring cither as * Me Meri- 
bah” (= “the water of Meribah” ; Num. xx. 18, 24) or 
as * Me Meribath-Kudesh ? (=“ the water of Meribah 
in Kadesh”; Num, xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51). The 
latter name appearsas the southern limit of the land 
of Canaan in Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28 (=“ the waters 
of strife in Kadesh”). It must be said, however, 
that the Septuagint invariably translates the word 
5 Meribah " by 2огдбруогс; and that the Targumim апа 
the later commentators regard it as а common noun. 

It may be seen that the two narratives which 


give the origin of the name differ only in that in, 


Ex. xvii. 7 Moses is ordered by God to strike the 
rock, while in Num. xxvii. 14he is ordered to speak 
to the rock, and for disobeying God’s order is pun- 
ished by not being allowed to enter into the promised 
land. Otherwise they are similar. It is for this 
reason that some critics regard the one narrative as 
a duplicate of the other. 
s. M. SEL. 


MERIDIAN, DATE-: Imaginary linefixed upon 
as the one along which the reckoning of the calen- 
dar day changes. East of this line the day is dated 
one day carlier than the west of it. The date- 
meridian involves many Jewish questions, such as 
fixing the Sabbath and the holy days in the Jewish 

VIII.—39 





calendar, counting the days of mourning, and dating 
documents. While in civil matters the Jews proba- 
bly would be guided by the international date-line 
180? from Greenwich, asagreed to by the geographers 
of many civilized nations, in religious matters the 
Jewish law can not recognize an imaginary date- 
line of recent origin which has not even been adopted 
by the majority of nations. 

The question does not appear in the Talmud nor 
in the early rabbinical literature. It is first men- 

tioned in the twelfth century in the 

In the “Cuzari” of Judah ha-Levi (ii. 20). 
*KQuzari." Jerusalem is generally accepted as the 

navel, or center, of the world, as ad- 
duced from Ps. 1. 9 (Tosef., Yoma, iii.; Yoma 564b). 
According to the *Cuzari? the Jewish date-line 
is 6 hours, or 90 degrees, east of Jerusalem, and 
18 hours, or 270 degrees, west of Jerusalem. Judah 
ha-Levi's theory is based on the hypothesis that the 
date was fixed at midday when the sun was at its 
zenith, shedding light 90 degrees cast ward and leav- 
ing 270 degrees westward to finish the day. 

Jerusalem is in longitude 85° 13' 25" cast of 
Greenwich, and according to this Judah ha-Levi's 
date-line would be in longitude 125° 18' 25" E., 
making China the Far East and separating it from 
Japan, which would be the Far West. Corea would 
be divided with Seoul (126° 35 E.) to the west. 
Under the American date would come Kamchatka, 
eastern Siberia, and the whole of Australia. On the 
other hand, the Philippines, with Manila (120° 58 
3" E.), would come under the Asiatic date. 

Phinehas Elijah, the author of “Sefer ha-Berit” 
(article iv., ed. Brünn, 1797), raised the question also 
regarding the latitudes near the north and south 
poles, where night and day may each cover six 
months. Theauthor decided in that case to discard 
the sunlight as a distinction between night and day, 
and to figure 24 hours asa full day. As to the lon- 
gitude he was aware that the Jews on thetwo hemi- 
spheres did not observe exactly the same day as 
Sabbath. He did not, however, attempt to locate 
the date-line. 

Hayyim Selig Slonimski (d. May 15, 1904) pub- 
lished in * Ha-Zefirah," in 1874, an article addressed 
to the rabbinate and entitled * What Sabbath Shall 
the Jewish Traveler in the Far East Observe?" 
Several prominent rabbis took part in the discus- 
sion. R. Moses b. Zebi Lapidus of Raseyn, Russia, 
and R. Isaiah Meir Kahana Schapiro of Czortkov, 
Galicia, accepted the meridian of Judah ha-Levi; 
Schapiro, however, marks it as passing through the 
Jordan instead of Jerusalem and thus moves the 
meridian about 20 miles eastward. 

R. Benjamin Zecb Wolf Weller of Yaroslav, Ga- 
licia, does not admit Judah ha-Levi's authority to 
establish a meridian and objects to any fixed date- 
line. In his opinion the method of dating must de- 
pend upon the order in which the countries were dis- 
covered. Hence far eastern Siberia, Japan, and 
Australia should retain the Asiatic or eastern date, 
while the Philippine Islands that were discovered 
from the American side should retain the American, 
or western, date. 

R. Weller thinks that one crossing from land dis- 
covered from the Asiatic side to land discovered from 
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the American side, or vice versa, must observe both 
his own Sabbath and that of his neighbors to make 
sure of the right date. The “natural” meridian, as 
R. Weller calls it, was criticized as impracticable, 
since discoveries of islands in the Pacitic might be 
made from opposite coasts in such a way as to carry 
the Asiatic date farther west and the American date 
farther cast. Slonimski, after reviewing the opin- 

ions of the rabbis, accepts Judah ha- 


Slonim- Levi's view as to the location of the 
ski’s Me- meridian at Jerusalem, which he ad- 
ridian-  vocates both from the Jewish-national 
Line. and from the geographical standpoint. 


But he divides the distance equally, 
allowing 180 degrees on each side. According to his 
view, the date-line would be in longitude 145° 18' 
25" west of Greenwich. Slonimski argues that by 
allowing an equal portion on either side of the merid- 


settler must follow the Jewish date-line 180 degrees 
from Jerusalem. No change by the authorities 
thereafter can affect the date. Thus 
in the case of the Philippines, where 
the change of date occurred in the be- 
ginning of the year 1845, if the Jews 
living there prior to 1845 adopted the oid date, they 
must follow it and keep Sunday as the Sabbath-day. 
This would apply also to Alaska, where the date 
was changed in 1867, when the United States pur- 
chased it from Russia. As to the Jewish traveler, 
Mohilever decided that privately he must observe 
his own Sabbath and in publie he ought to observe 
also the Sabbath of the place he visits. Butif the 
traveler intends to settle permanently in that place, 
he must adopt its date. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levi, Dibre Hakamim, Warsaw, 1876. 


a J. D. E. 
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WORLD ON MERCATOR'S PROJECTION SHOWING DATE-MERIDIANS. 


ian, the extreme difference from the meridian is but 
12 hours, whereas Judah ha-Levi's division makes а 
difference of 18 hours. Besides, the equal division 
places the date-line in the most natural and conve- 
nient place in the Pacific, and gives the whole Amer- 
ican continent, excepta small part of Alaska near the 
Bering Strait, the same dating. This date-line, of 
course, excludes the Philippines, and even the Ha- 
waiian Islands, from the American date, and the 
Jewish settlers on these islands ought to observe the 
American Sunday as the seventh day, or Sabbath. 
R. Samuel Mohilever of Byelostok coincides with 
Slonimski, holding, however, that any new Jewish 
settlement must accept the date adopted by the au- 
thorities of that place. But in case of dispute by 
the authorities regarding the correct date the Jewish 


MERKABAH (lit. “chariot”): The Heavenly 
Throne; hence * Ma'aseh Merkabah,” the lore con- 
cerning the heavenly Throne-Chariot, with especial 
reference to Ezek. i. and x. The conception of 
Yuwn riding upon cherubim, or fiery cloud-birds, 
upon the heavens or the clouds, is certainly genuine- 
ly Hebrew (see Ps. xviii. 11[A. V. 10]; Deut. xxxiii. 
26; Ps. Ixviii. 5 [A. V. 4]; Isa. xix. 1); hence His 
" war-chariot? (Hab. iii. 8 and Isa. Ix vi. 15, Hebr.) 
and the name *chariot" for the ark with the cher- 
ubim (I Chron, xxviii, 18), Just as the Assyrian sun- 
chariot with its horses is employed in the legend of 
the ride of Elijah to heaven (II Kings ii. 11; comp. 
Enoch lxx. 2, Ixxii. 5, 1xxiii. 2), so did the prophet 
Ezekiel in his vision, probably suggested by Baby- 
lonian sculpture, see Yirwir riding on the Throne- 
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Chariot when leaving the doomed Temple at Jeru- 
salem (see Müller, * Ezechielstudien, " 1895, pp. 8-11; 
Bertholet, “Das Buch Hezekiel,” 1897, p. 12). Toa 
later age Ezekiel's picture became а sacred mystery 
known by the verm * Merkabah " as early as the time 
of Ben Sira (Ecclus. xlix. 8). The ancient Mishnah 
lays down the rule: “The Ma‘asch Merkabah should 
not be taught to any one except he be wise and 
able to deduce knowledge through wisdom (‘ gnosis’) 
of his own” (Hag. ii. 1). Job beheld the throne of 
God, and his daughters sang the doxology of the 
Ma'aseh Merkabah (according to the Testament of 
Job, ed. Kohler, vii. 39, xi. 25; see Kohut Memorial 
Volume, pp. 282, 988). Quite characteristic is the 
story given in Tosef., Hag. ii. 1; Hag. 14b; Yer. 
Hag. ii. 77a: 

“R. Eleazar ben ‘Arak was riding on a mule behind R. Joha- 
nan b. Zakkai, when he asked for the privilege of being initiated 
into the secrets of the Merkabah. ‘The great master demanded 
proof of his initiation into the gnosis, and when Eleazar began 
{о tell what he had learned thereof, R. Johanan immediately 
descended from the mule and sat upon the rock. * Why, О mas- 
ter, dost thou descend from the mule?’ asked the disciple. 
* Can I remain mounted upon the mule when the telling of the 
secrets of the Merkabah causes the Shekinah to dwell with us 
and the angels to accompany us?’ was the answer. Eleazar 
continued, and, behold, fire descended from heaven and lit up 
the trees of the field, causing them to sing anthems, and an angel 
cried out, * Truly these are the secrets of the Merkabah.’ Where- 
upon R. Johanan kissed Eleazar upon the forehead, saying, 
* Blessed be thou, O father Abraham, that hast a descendant like 
Eleazar b. Arak!' Subsequently two other disciples of К. Jo- 
hanan b. Zakkai walking together said to each other: *Let us 
also talk together about the Ma‘aseh Merkabah ' ; and no sooner 
did R. Joshua begin speaking than a rainbow-like appearance 
[Ezek. i. 28] was seen upon the thick clouds which covered the 
sky, and angels came to listen as men do to hear wedding-music. 
On hearing the things related by R. Jose, R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
blessed his disciples and said: ‘Blessed the eyes that beheld 
these things! Indeed I saw myself in a dream together with 
you, seated like the select ones [comp. Ex. xxiv. 11] upon Mount 
Sinai; and I heard a heavenly voice saying: “ Enter the ban- 
quet-hall and take your seats with your disciples and disciples’ 
disciples, among the elect, the highest (‘third’) class" '" 
(wvevparixoi; see Joël, " Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte,' ' 
1880, pp. 133-139). 


Obviously this is a description of an ccstatic state in 
which the pictures that the mind forms are beheld 
as realities (comp. Tosef., Meg. iv. 28 апа Meg. 24— 
“Blind ones saw them”). The study of the Merka- 
bah was theosophy ; to the initiated the Hayyot and 
the Ofannim around the Heavenly Throne became 
beings that lived and moved before their eyes (see 
Joel, Le. p. 159). It wag in fact considered perilous 
to penetrate into these mysteries. “A 

Symbolic youth who studied the ‘Hashmal’ 


Signifi- [Ezek. i. 27, Hebr.] was consumed by 
cance. the fire which sprang forth from it” 


(Hag. 18a; comp. Shab. 80a). Only 
the older men dared to be initiated into those mys- 
teries. “I am not old enough," said R. Eleazar 
when R. Johanan b. Nappaha wished to instruct 
him in them. They were to be imparted in sug- 
gestions (“initial sentences," “rashe perakim ”) 
rather than in complete chapters (Hag. 18a). “The 
bird that flew over the head of Jonathan b. Uzziel 
as he studied them was consumed by the fire sur- 
rounding him” (Suk. 28а; comp. Meg. За). "Ben 
‘Azzai was seated meditating on the Torah, when, 
behold, a flame encircled him; the people told R. 
Akiba, and he went to Ben ‘Azzai, saying, * Art thou 
studying the mysteries of the Merkabah?'" (Cant. 














R. i. 10; Lev. R. xvi). “In the future Ezekiel will 
come again avd unlock for Israel the chambers of 
the Merkabah ” (Cant. R. i. 4). 

Glimpses of the mysteries of tho Merkabah may 
be discerned in such rabbinical sayings as the fol- 
lowing: “The angel Sandalfon towers above the 
rest of the angels the length of a five hundred years’ 
journey; his feet touch the earth while his head 
reaches the holy Hayyot. He stands behind the 
'l'hrone-Chariot binding wreaths for his Master” 
(Hag. 18b) To R. Ishmael b. Elisha is ascribed the: 
saying that when offering the incense in the Temple: 
as high priest he beheld the angel Akatriel (* the: 
wreath-binding one”; Sandalfon?) seated on the 
Throne and asked him for a blessing (Ber. 7a; comp. 
Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 267). One of these great 
archangels is said to equal in size a third part of the 
world (Ex. R. iii). Concerning the lion, the ox, the 
eagle, and the man as the four faces of the Hay- 
yot, see Hag. 18b; on account of these four, which 
carry God's Throne-Chariot, the latter is called also 
* Tetramoulon ”=“ Quadriga” (Ex. R. iii. 3; comp. 
Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 92-95). 

The Merkabah mysteries, which remained the ex- 
clusive property of the initiated ones, the * Zenu'im " 
or * Hashsha‘im " (все ExsENES), have been preserved 
chiefly in the Enoch literature of the pre-Christian 

centuries, and in the “Hekalot” of 

In the the geonic time, known also as the 
Enoch Lit- “Merkabah” and “Enoch Books” (see 


erature. Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 40-47, 114-117, 
and Introduction xiv.-xvii., XXX., 
xxxii; iii. 88—108, 161-168, and Introduction 


xx.-xxv.; v. 170-190 and Introduction xli.-xliii.; 
Wertheimer, “Batte Midrashot,” ii. 15-28; see 
HEkaALOT) Part of it has been embodied in the 
* payyetan-kedusbshah" literature and has found 
its way also into other ancient apocrypha, such as 
the Testament of Abraham, the Ascensio Isaiæ, 
cte. Besides the descriptions of the seven heav- 
ens with their hosts of angels, and the various 
storehouses of the world, and of the divine throne 
above the highest heaven, the most remarkable 
feature is that the mysteries rest on the belief in 
the reality of the things seen in an ecstatic state 
brought about by ablutions, fasts, fervent invoca- 
tions, incantations, and by other means. This is. 
called “the Vision of the Merkabah " (* Zefiyat ha- 
Merkabah ?), and those under this strange hallucina- 
tion, who imagine themselves entering the Heavenly 
Chariot and floating through the air, are called 
“ Yorede Merkabah ? (= “those that go down into the 
ship-like chariot"; Jellinek, “В. H." iii. 90, 94 e£ 
seg.). In this chariot they are supposed to ascend 
to the heavens, where in the dazzling light sur- 
rounding them they behold the innermost secrets of 
all persons and things, otherwise impenetrable and 
invisible. 

Particularly significant is the warrior-nature of 
the angels surrounding the Throne-Chariot; flames 
dart forth from their eyes; they ride upon fiery 
horses (comp. Zech. vi. 1-8) and are armed with 
weapons of fire (Jelinek, Z.e.). In order to be al- 


lowed to pass these terrible beings the Merkabah- 
rider must provide himself with amulets or seals 
containing 


mysterious names (“Hekalot,” le. 
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xvii-xxii, xxx.) and in order to be able to step 
before the Throne he must recite certain prayers un- 
til God Himself addresses him, if he be worthy: 
The * Hekalot " mention especially either R. Akiba 
or R. Ishmael, and their associatesof the Bar Kokba 
time, as types of the * Yorede Merkabah.” : 

The central figure and chief actor in the theophany, 
however, is the “Prince of the Face,” METATRON, 
the one next to the Throne, whose name, or whose 
seventy names, are like God's, and who is none else 
than Enoch translated to heaven and transformed 
into the highest angel. He is the one who imparted 
to man all the knowledge of heaven and of the past 
and the future (see especially Jellinek, Le. v. 170- 
176). exactly as Enoch did in the Ethiopic and Sla- 
vonie Dooks of Enoch. 

Concerning the origin of the Merkabah-ride, Jelli- 
nek (* B. I." iii. p. xxii.) expressed the opinion that 
Persian Sufism gave rise to its peculiar notions, and 
Bloch (* Monatsschrift,” 1893, pp. 18-25, 69-74, 257- 
266. 305-811) endeavored to trace them all back to 

Arabic mysticism. But recent re- 

Origin of searches concerning the Mithra wor- 


the Con- ship and the Mithra liturgy have cast 
ception. altogether new light on the whole 


Merkabah lore. Mithra, the heavenly 
charioteer, with his Quadriga, a chariot drawn by 
four horses, Who was worshiped in ancient Persia 
as the god of light and regarded in early Roman 
times asthe prime mover of the world, formed of 
the four elements (Dio Chrysostomus, “Oratio,” 
xxxvi.: see Cumont, “Die Mysterien des Mithra,” 
1908. pp. 87-88; Windischmann, *Zoroastrische 
Studien," 1868, pp. 309-812), was invoked under 
mysterious rites as the mediator between the inac- 
cessible and unknowable Deity, in the ethereal re- 
gions of light, and man on earth (Cumont, Le. pp. 
95, 122). These rites bear such a striking resem- 
blance to those by means of which the Merka- 
bah-riders approached the Deity that there can 
scarcely be any doubt as to the Mithraic origin of 
the latter (see Dieterich, “Eine Mithrasliturgie,” 
1903, pp. 7-15). The only difference between them 
is that while the Mithra-worshipers, at least those of 
Roman times, had the coming forth of Mithra as 
the highest god their aim, the Merkabah-riders have 
the seeing of the Lord on high as their goal, Meta- 
tron-Mithra, the archangel, being the divine char- 
ioteer who ushers them into the presence of God. 
Otherwise there is the same hallucination at work 
which makes the ecstatic imagine that he is lifted 
up from the earth to heaven to sce the sun, stars, 
and winds come forth from their places; to behold 
the sun (or sun-god) and the entire celestial house- 
hold, the seven rulers of the celestial poles, or the 
archangels; and finally to gaze at the luminous 
youthful Mithra in all his beauty—the youthful 
Metatron of the Jewish mystics (see Cumont, le. 
pp. 117, 151, et al). 

Such spiritualistic experiences through mystic 
rites had their origin in Egypt rather than in Persia, 
Jamblichus (“De Mysteriis,” iii. 4, 5) describes the 
optic and acoustic illusions under which the Egyp- 
tian mystic labored as if they were realities, and at 
the same time he states that in.the ecstatic state 
brought about by magic songs and proper environ- 


ment the soul is encompassed by a chariot of light 
and ether (aifepuoódéc yai avyoetó2c óygua), on which it 
beholds the heavenly things in the light reflected 
from above (iii. 14; see Von Harless, “Das Buch 
von der Aegy ptischen Mysterien,” pp. 58-54, 65-66). 
Neoplatonie ideas, accordingly, aided in rendering 
the Mithra worship the center of the mystic belief 
in which the world of antiquity sought relief during 
the period when the gods of classical antiquity were 
losing their authority and divinity; and Jewish wis- 
dom, following the tendency of the age, embodied 
it, under the name of Enoch Metatron, às secret lore 
in its system (see METATROX). 

Philo took the idea of the Merkabah with its char- 
ioteer Metatron and applied it to his Logos (“De 
Somniis,” i. 25; “Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres 
Sit,” £8 42, 48; “De Profugis,” § 19; “De Confu- 
sione Linguarum," § 28; “De Monarchia," i. 1; 
comp. Plato, “Phidrus,” ii. 46). Maimonides 
(“Moreh Nebukim,” їй, 1-7), in his antagonism to 
mysticism, went so far as to dissolve the whole Mer- 
kabah theophany of Ezekiel into mere physics, not- 
withstanding the rabbinical warning against disclo- 
sing these mysteries (see Pes. 119a). All the stronger, 
therefore, grew the zeal of the. mystics, as is 
evidenced in the renewed form of the Cabala, which 
lent to the Merkabah lore and all the ecstatic visions 
and mystic operations connected therewith new life 
and vigor; of this the Book of RAZIEL and the later 
Cabala are ample proof. See Ma'asEm Breresmrr. 

K. 

MERNEPTAH (Greek, Meveóféc): Egyptian 
king, the fourth of the 19th dynasty; a promi- 
nent figure in the discussions concerning the his- 
toricalness and chronology of Israel's exodus from 
Egypt. He wasthe son and successor of the famous 
Rameses ТТ. (Sesostris), who is known to have built 
the cities enumerated in Ex. i 11. Consequently, 
no conclusion seemed more certain than this: Ram- 
escs П. was.the Pharaoh of the oppression; Mernep- 
tah, that of the Exodus, which thus would date 
from the middle or end of the thirteenth century 
в.с. The discovery of the-famous Israel inscription. 
by Petrie (‘Six Temples,” plates 18-14) has now 
made this conclusion very doubtful. Line 27in this 
inscription, a song of triumph over all foreign ene- 
mies of Egypt (Libyans, Hittites, Canaan, Ashke- 
lon, Gezer, Yenu'ama) closes with the words: 
"Israel [* Y-s-ir(a)-'a-ra"] is annihilated [pulled 
out], without any [further] growth; Palestine has 
become like a widow [2.е., helpless] for Egypt.” 
These words, dating from the fifth year of Mernep- 
tah, seem to point most naturally to Israel as settled 
in Palestine; though they have been construed as 
an allusion to the twelve tribes still wandering in 
the desert or still being held under bondage in 
Goshen. 

Merneptah reigned for at least twenty-five years, 
the first five of which were filled with desperate at- 
tacks on Egypt by Libyan tribes and by pirates 
from Europe and Asia Minor. Palestine and central 
Syria remained tributary, however. The buildings 
of the king (at Karnak, etc.) are not considerable. 
His mummy has recently been found at Thebes, and 
is now in the Museum at Cairo. 


E. G. H. W. M. M. 
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MERODACH-BALADAN: King of Babylon 
(712 B.c.), who sent letters and a present to Heze- 
kiah, King of Judah, when the latter had recovered 
from his sickness. Hezekiah, delighted with the 
courtesy, shows the messengers all his treasures, 
withholding nothing from them. Whereupon the 
prophet Isaiah, hearing of the visit, comes to Heze- 
kiah and reproves him for the display he has made 
of his riches. He foretells the destruction of Heze- 
kiah’s kingdom, and the Babylonian captivity (Isa. 
xxxix.) In, the parallel account in II Kings xx. 
12-19 the name of this king is given as Berodach- 
baladan. 

According to the Talmud, Baladan's face was 
changed to that of a dog, he being thereby com- 
pelled to abdicate the throne in favor of his son 
Merodach. Out of reverence, Merodach in all his 
ediets and ordinances added his name to that of his 
father in order to indicate that he really was only the 
representative of the latter (Sanh. 96b). 

8. 8. L. G.—A. PE. 


MEROM: “The waters of Merom” is given in 
Josh. xi. 5 as the name of the place at which the 
hosts of the peoples of northern Palestine assembled 
to meet the invader Joshua and hisarmy. Merom is 
now commonly identified with the modern Lake al- 
Hulah, about fifteen miles north of the Sea of Galilee, 
and it is described as being of the shape of a pear with 
the stem pointing southward. It is three miles wide 
in its broadest part, and nearly four miles long, from 
the swamps to the outlet into the River Jordan. 
The lake is seven feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean, and varics from ten to sixteen feet in 
depth. Not far from its southwestern shores there 
is a considerable plain which seems to be the most 
probable location of the great battle between Joshua 
and the North-Canaanitish allies. The commander- 
in-chief of these forces, gathered from all parts of 
northern Palestine and even from the Jordan val- 
ley, was Jabin, King of Hazor. The great multi- 
tude of warriors is compared in numbers with * the 
sand that is upon theseashore . . . with horses and 
chariots very many." 

The only hint as to Joshua's method of attack 
is the statement that he came against the enemy sud- 
denly, and fell upon them. This probably indicates 
a night march and early morning attack as at 
Gibeon (Josh. x. 9, 10). The Israclites smote them, 
put them to flight, and pursued them in every direc- 
tion. Their horses were hamstrung, and their chari- 
ots were burned, while their cities and the whole 
country were laid waste. This last great battle so 
reduced opposition that Joshua was now ready to 
partition among the tribes of Israel for a permanent 
possession the land with its unconquered individual 
fortresses. 

E. G. H. ІМ. Р. 


MERON ог MIRON: City of Galilee. situated 
on a mountain, three miles northwest of Safed and 
four miles south of Giscala, with which city it is al- 
most always mentioned in the Talmud. One of the 
passages is: “One may eat olives [the product of the 
Sabbatical year] till the last ones disappear from the 
trees of Giscalaand Meron” (Yer. Sheb. ix. 2). The 
ascent to Meron was so narrow that two persons 








could not walk abreast (R. H. 15a), and this de- 
scription may well be applied to the Meroth fortified 
by Josephus (“ Vita,” & 87; "B. J.” ii. 20, & 6). 
Meron is spoken of as a city inhabited by priests 
(Yer. Ta'an. iv. 5), a fact alluded to by Eleazar ha- 
Kalir in one of his piyyutim (comp. Rapoport in 
his preface to Shalom ha-Kohen's * Kore ha-Dorot," 
s.v. *Meron"). It is stated in the Midrash (Eccl. R. 
хі. 8) that a quarre] resulting in blows broke out 
between the people of Mcron and those of Giscala 
on account of the remains of R. Eliezer b. Simeon, 
which each party desired to bury. 

To-day Meron is represented by the village of 
Merun (called in Hebrew writings * Kefar Miron "), 
celebrated for its very ancient synagogue and for the 
tombs of some prominent tannaim. Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, who visited it, describes a cave there containing 
the tombs of HILLEL and Shammai and many of their 
disciples; and he states that R. Benjamin b. Japheth 
and R. Judah b. Beterah also were buried there. 
But Benjamin does not mention the tombs of R. Sim- 
eon b. Yohai and his son Eleazar. Samuel b. Sam- 
son, who was at Meron in 1230, speaks of the school 
and tomb of Simeon b. Yohai which he saw there, as 
well as of the tomb of Eleazar. At the foot of the 
mountain, Samuel states, are 936 other tombs, and 
outside of the village are the tombs of Simeon 
Hatufah and of the prophet Obadiah (Carmoly, 
“ Itinéraires," pp. 188-184). There is now а magnifi- 
cent bet ha-midrash enclosing the supposed tombs of 
Simeon b. Yohai and Eleazar, which have become 
the place of an annual festival, held on Lag be- 
‘Omer, and called *Hillula de-R. Shim'on ben 
Yohai” in commemoration of the death of the sup- 
posed author of the Zohar. 

Meron is not to be identified with Shimron-meron 
of Josh. xii. 20, as the latter is called by the Rabbis 
“Simonia” (Gen. R. Ixxxi.; comp. LXX. «d loc.), 
and is the modern Simuniyyah, a village west of 
Nazareth (Robinson, “Researches,” ii. 344). 16 
may, however, be identical with Madon (Josh. xi.1), 
which is rendered “Meron” in the Septuagint; and 
some scholars identify it with Meroz, mentioned in 
Judges v. 28. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, ed. Asher. i. 

45; Carmoly, Itinéraires, pp. 158 et seq.; Neubauer, G. T. 

p. 228 et seq: Robinson, Researches, ii. 444; Schwarz, 

Tebwot ha-Avez. pp. 223-224, Jerusalem, 1900. 

d. M. SEL. 

MERV : District town in Russian Central Asia, 
on the River Murgab. The town sprang up when 
the district was annexed to Russia in 1884. It hasa 
total population of 8,727, including 486 Jews (1899). 
Тһе old historic Merv is now utterly in ruins, and 
lies about eight miles east of the present town, ad- 
joining the manufacturing settlement of Bairam 
Ali, in the imperial domain of the czar. 

The Jews seem to have enjoyed greater religious 
liberty in old Merv than in many other cities. Dr. 
Wolff (“ Mission to Bokhara,” pp. 144, 148, New York, 
1848), who was in Merv in 1881, and visited it again 
in 1844 when engaged on his well-known mission to 
Bokhara, speaks of the Jews there as being in great 
favor with the calif. They were permitted to main- 
tain the Jewish faith and practises which they had 
been compelled to-abandon at Meshed, where they 
were obliged to profess Mohammedanism. 
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O’Donovan, writing in 1882, before Merv was 
annexed to Russia, speaks of there being but seven 
Jewish families there. They were mostly engaged 
in trade, he states, and were treated with consider- 
able tolerance; yet “they were not allowed to call 
themselves * Moussai,' their religious name in these 
Eastern countries, but were compelled to style 
themselves ‘ Jedid, which signifies a convert to the 
Mussulman faith? (“The Mery Oasis,” ii. 129). А 
writer in the “Jewish Chronicle” (May 12, 1899) has 
& note regarding the Jews at Merv under the Rus- 
sian rule. He states that they came from Meshed, 
which most of them left in 1840 to escape the alter- 
natives of persecution or conformity to the Moslem 
faith. He adds, however, that “although they 
openly acknowledge their religion—for the Russian 
authorities put no impediments in their way in this 
respect—they live in dread, and meet for prayer ina 
cellar which is surrounded by а high wall. There is 
no Ark in the synagogue, and the scrolls of the Law 
are kept ina separate room, which can be entered 
only through a secret door. The Jedids have a de- 
jected appearance and fear everybody. They earn 
a precarious living as artisans.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O'Donovan, The Merv Oasis, 2 vols., London, 
1882 (abridged, 1 vol., New York, 1884) ; Skrine and Ross, The 
Heart of Asia, pp. 349-356. London, 1899; Albrecht, Rus- 
sisch Centralasien, pp. 37-69, Hamburg, 1896; Durrieux and 
Fauvelle, Samarkand la Bien Gardée, рр. 64-96, Paris, 1901. 

"n. R. A. V. W. J. 


MERWAN HA-LEVI: French philanthropist 
of the second half of the eleventh century; one of 
the most prominent Jews of Narbonne, who de- 
voted his time and fortune to that community. It 
seems that he was also in favor with the govern- 
ment, being thus enabled to check unfavorable 
measures against the Jews. He was the head of a 
family which produced several famous Jewish 


scholars, among whom were his son, R. Isaac of 
Narbonne, and his grandson, Nasi Moses ben Jo- 


seph of Narbonne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 412. 
а. А. Ре. 


MERZBACHER, ABRAHAM: German 
banker; born 1812 at Baiersdorf near Erlangen; 
died June 4, 1885, at Munich. He at first intended 
to follow a rabbinical career; but after an unsuc- 
cessful application for the office of rabbi in Ans- 
bach, he settled as a banker in Munich. He was an 
enthusiastic champion of the moderate conservative 
Jewish party, and a member of the central commit- 
tee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

Merzbacher was noted chiefly as a patron of Jew- 
ish science. He published at his own expense the 
work “Dikduke Soferim," in 16 volumes, by Ra- 
phael Nathan Rabbinoviez (d. 1888). In the interest 
of this learned protégé and friend, Merzbacher col- 
lected one of the largest private Jewish libraries in 
the world, which now forms part of the city library 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. S. 

MESERITZ. 


MESHA: King of Moab, tributary to Ahab, 
King of Isracl. He was a sheepmaster, and paid 
the King of Israel an annual tax consisting of the 
wool of 100,000 lambs and of 100,000 rams (II Kings 
iii. 4). He rebelled against Isracl and refused to 
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pay tribute; whereupon Jehoram, King of Isracl, 
unitiug his forces with those of Jehoshaphat, King 
of Judah, and of the King of Edom, marched round 
the southern end of the Dead Sea and invaded the 
Moabitish territory. That route was chosen, as is 
mentioned in the Moaurrg STONE, because the cities 
north of the Arnon were fortified by Mesha, 

The invading army suffering from want of water, 
the prophet Elisha, who was present, was consulted 
upon the suggestion of the King of Judah. He 
bade them dig trenches in the sandy soil, which 
were specdily filled with water. The Moabite army, 
Sceing the rays of the sun reflected in the water, 
imagined that the enemies had quarreled and mas- 
sacred one another; they made a reckless rush to 
spoil the camp, only to be repelled, routed, and put 
to flight with great loss, the few who escaped en- 
tering Kir-haraseth. The combined armies advanced 
into the land unopposed, “marred” the fields with 
Stones, stopped up the cisterns and fountains, felled 
the forests, and beleaguered the fortress. With 700 
warriors Mesha attempted to break through the ene- 
my’s lines. Utterly failing in this, and reduced to 
desperation, he went to the top of the wall, and, in 
full view of the invaders, offered his eldest son, who 
should have reigned in his stead, as a burnt offering 
to propitiate the wrath of his god Chemosh. In 
consequence of this “there came great wrath upon 
Isracl”; and the Israelites, without pursuing their 
successes further, at once evacuated the country, 
leaving Mesha in undisturbed possession of it (čb. 
iii. 6-97). See MoaBITE STONE. 

E. G. H. C. L. 

MESHA (Me’asha): Palestinian amora; lived 
in the third century at Lydda, in Judea. Je seems 
to have lost his parents when a child, for he was 
brought up by his grandfather, the eminent hag- 
gadist Joshunb. Levi. Atan early age he displayed 
fine intelligence. His grandfather was fond of hear- 
ing him recite on Fridays the Biblical portion for 
the week: and the Midrash relates of him that once 
in his childhood he became ill and remained in a 
trance for three days, and that when he recovered 
his father asked him where he had been all that 
time; to this Mesha replied that he had been in a 
confused world and that persons hell in honor 
in this world were there disgraced (Ruth R. iii. 1). 
Only a few halakot and sayings of his have been 
preserved in the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 1882, ii. 270; Bacher, 
Ay. Pal. Amor. i. 128, iii. 614. А 
А. S. W. 


8. 8. 
MESHERSHAYA BAR PAKOD: Babylo- 
nian amora of the sixth and last generation; lived 
in Sura. In the persecution of Jews by Perozes 
(Firuz). King of Persia, Meshershaya was impris- 
oned and executed together with Amemar bar Mar 
Yankai and the exilarch Huna Mar (469-470). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sherira Gaon, Responsa, ed. Neubauer, A 31; 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 1889, i. 168, - 
A. S. W. 


S. S. 
MESHULLAM BEN DAVID: German tosa- 
fist of the twelfth or of the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. He was the son of the tosafist and 
liturgist David ben Kalonynius of Münzenburg, and 
he corresponded with R. Baruch (* Mordekai,” Ket.’ 
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ii. 149), with Simhah of Speyer (ib. Hul. vi. 657, x. 
787), aud with Isaac Or Тагай“ (Hayyim Or Zarua‘, 
tesponsa, Nos. 108, 121). Gross (“ Gallia Judaica,” 
p. 196) thinks that the Meshullam mentioned in 
“Mordekai,” Hul. vi. 657, is Meshullam of Melun. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A, Epstein, in Monatsschrift, xli. 468; Kohn, 
Mardochai ben Hillel, p. 141. 
E. C. M. SEL. 
MESHULLAM BEN ISAAC SALEM BEN 
JOSEPH: Italian poet; lived successively at 
Mantua and Venice at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and at the beginning of the seventeenth. Like 
his father, he wasa corrector in the Hebrew printing- 
offices at the above-named cities, which he often sup- 
plied with laudatory poems of his own composition. 
In addition to these, which were inserted at the 
head of several books, Meshullam was the author of 
three liturgical poems, namely: (1) ^ Kinah,” an 
clegy on the conflagration at Mantua in 1610; (2) а 
poem on the Exodus from Egypt; and (8) a selihah 
forming a fourfold alphabetical acrostic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1751; Zunz, 
Literaturgeseh. p. 424. 
G. I. BR. 
MESHULLAM BEN ISRAEL: Talmudic 
scholar of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
author of “Mareh Meķom ha-Dinim” (Cracow, 
1647), an alphabetical index to the Shulban ‘Aruk. 
Fürst (“Bibl. Jud.” ii. 869) records that he was 
known also as “ Phoebus,” and says he died at Am- 
sterdam in 1652 and was praised by David de Barrios. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1750. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


MESHULLAM BEN JACOB OF LUNEL: 
French Talmudist; died at Lunel in 1170. He di- 
rected a Talmudic school which produced several 


famous men, and was an intimate friend of Abraham 
b. Isaac, ab bet din of Narbonne, who addressed to 


him several responsa, and spoke of him in high 
terms. His Talmudic decisions are quoted in “Sefer 
ha-Terumot.” 

Meshullam was interested also in philosophy. 
According to Ibn Tibbon, whom he encouraged to 
translate Bahya’s * Al-Hidayah ila Fara'id al-Kulub” 
into Hebrew (*Hobot ha-Lebabot”), he wrote sev- 
eral works dealing with moral philosophy, advised 
and assisted other Jewish writers, and possessed a 
large library. Judahibn Tibbon is never weary of 
praising Meshullam's zeal in investigating the va- 
rious branches of knowledge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 229. 


А. РЕ. 


MESHULLAM BEN JOEL HA-KOHEN: 
Galician Talmudist; died at Lemberg Sept. 25, 1809. 
At first rabbi at Zurawno (Galicia), he was called to 
Koretz to succeed his brother Isaac; he then went 
to Bolechow, and finally to Lemberg. Meshullam’s 
Talmudic attainments are evident not only in his 
works, but also from the fact that the most famous 
among his contemporaries requested his responsa. 
One of these is contained in “Sha‘ar ha-Hakanah " 
(Lemberg, 1794). the work of his ancestor Naphtali 
ha-Kohen, another in Elijah Gaon’s “Shenot 
Eliyahu.” 











Meshullam was the author of “Pithe Niddah” 
(Lemberg, 1802), comments on the laws of Niddah. 
The book contains also a specimen of the author's 
work on the Pentateuch, entitled “ Likkute Yom." 
One of hiis responsa isalso found in "Zikron Kehun- 
nah," а work by his brother Isaac. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 171. 

р. A. PE. 

MESHULLAM BEN JONAH: Physician and 
translator of the thirteenth century. Itappears that. 
he lived in southern France. He occupied himself 
with medicine merely as a study, and seems never 
to have practised. At the desire of a friend named 
Hafez or Shalem, Meshullam translated into Hebrew 
the medical work “Kitab al-Tazrif," by Zahrawi. 
The translator’s preface begins with a Hebrew poem 
in honor of Hafiz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 745; Neu- 

bauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2120. 

8. J. Z. L. 

MESHULLAM BEN KALONYMUS BEN 
TODROS: French scholar of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; nasi of Narbonne. Meshullam 
sided with Judah al-Fakhkhar in his attacks on the 
works of Maimonides and the philosophers. Never- 
theless, he blamed Al-Fakhkhar for the excessive ar- 
dor with which the latter fought the Maimonists, say- 
ing that among the latter there were many great 
and pious Jews. Ina, letter which he wrote to Al- 
Fakhkhar, Meshullam particularly asked him to 
be indulgent toward David Kimbi. Al-Fakhkhar 
yielded to his friend's request, assuring him that he 
would write nothing against Kimhi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Geiger. in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 172; idem, in 

Jüd. Zeit. x. 285; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 408. 

8. 8. M. SEL. 

MESHULLAM BEN MACHIR (DON BO- 
NET CRESCAS DE LUNEL): French Scholar; 


settled at Perpignan, where he died in 1806. Abba 
Mari, who was a relative of Meshullam, lamented 


the latter’s death in a letter of condolence which he 
sent to the community of Perpignan (* Minhat Ke- 
na’ot,” MS. No 182). Abba Mari also bewailed Me- 
shullam’s death in one of his liturgical pieces. 
Gross thinks that Meshullam b. Machir is to be 
identified with Sen Bonet de Lunel, who wrote a 
commentary on Ibn Ezra’s Bible commentary. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 289, 461 : idem, in 
Reb. J. iv. 205; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, 
ч. M. SEL. 
MESHULLAM BEN NATHAN OF ME- 
LUN (called also Meshullam of Narbonne): 
French tosafist; born at Narbonne about 1120. Не 
was а member of therabbinical college of Narbonne 
and, with Abraham ben Isaac, ab bet din, and other 
rabbis, was one of the signatories of а responsum 
issued there about 1150 (* Teshubot ha-Rambam," 
p. 4, Leipsic, 1859; “Kol Bo,” No. 20). Not long 
after 1150 Meshullam settled at Melun, where he 
acquired considerable authority and where he cor- 
responded with some of the greatest rabbis of France, 
including those of Paris. He obtained the title 
of “Rab,” which had an official character in northern 
France. Meshullam was rather indulgent in his 
decisions, which much displeased R. Tam. A po- 
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lemical correspondence ensued between these two 
scholars, and Meshullam, in spite of his clever cia- 
lectics, was obliged to submit in fear of excommuni- 
cation (comp. R. Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar," pp. 72- 
76; Tos, to Pes. 105a; Bezah 16a; ‘Ab. Zarah 99b; 
“ Mordekai,” Shab. iv. 334 et passim). Gross (in * Mo- 
natsschrift,” xvi. 290) and Kohn (40. xxvi. 148) 
declared that Meshullam b. Nathan of Melun and 
Meshullam of Narbonne were two different persons, 
though Gross afterward surrendered this opinion 
and identified them. Gross conjectures also that 
this Meshullam may be identical with the Biblical 
commentator quoted in the commentary to Chron- 
icles (II Chron. xiii. 2) wrongly attributed to Rashi 
(comp. Zunz, “Z. б.” p. 71), and that it is he who is 
Spoken of by Yom-Tob of Joigny (*Mordekai," 
Shab. i. 250). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, рр. 352-353; Zadoc 
Kahn, in R. E. J. i. 285-238; Kohn, Mardochai ben Hillel, 


p. 141 
G. M. Seu. 


MESHULLAM PHOEBUS BEN ISRAEL 
SAMUEL: Chief rabbi of Cracow; born about 
1547; died at Cracow Oct. 17, 1617.  Meshullam is 
first known as the head of a flourishing yeshibah 
at Brest-Litovsk, one of his pupils being Joel Sirkes. 
The year of his arrival at Cracow is not recorded, 
but it is certain that he was there in 1605. He was 
a recognized authority in rabbinical matters and 
was consulted by Meir Lublin (Responsa, No. 81) 
and by Sirkes (*She’clot u-Teshubot ha-BaH,” No. 
102). Aresponsum of Meshullam to Joshua Falk 
ha-Kohen contains an explanation (to Niddah v. 1) 
which shows Meshullam to have possessed a thor- 
ough knowledge of anatomy and some knowledge 
of Latin (“She’elot u-Teshubot ha-BaH ha-Hada- 
Shot," No. 84). "Two other responsa of his are ex- 
tant (10. No. 81 and *She'elot u-Teshubot Ge'one 
Batra’e,” No. 44). Abraham Schrenzel in his “Etan 
ha-Ezrahi” (Responsa, No. 29) mentions a work 
by Meshullam Phoebus entitled “Sefer Shemot Git- 
tin,” a treatise on the proper names in a bill of di- 
vorce, Froma manuscript in his possession Meshul- 
lam edited the responsa of Moses Minz (Cracow, 
1617). : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek. pp. 49-52. 

н. R. M. SEL. 

MESHULLAM BEN SOLOMON (surnamed 
En Vidas): Poet; lived at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Although Jedaiah Bedersi, in 
his “ Irgeret Hitnazzelut,” classes Mesbullam among 
the Provencal poets, Meshullam’s native country 
seems to have been Spain. According to Gross 
(“Gallia Judaica," p. 146), the name of the place 
AND, which is added to Meshullam's name in a 
Dodleian manuscript (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 1970, fol. 301), is to be corrected to 
maraa (= “Da Piera"). Ina Florence manuscript 


Meshullam is designated as * En Vidas de Gerona.? | 


Meshullam ranged himself with the Orthodox in 
their struggle against the philosophers. He directed 
his attacks chiefly against the translator of that 
work, Judah al-Harizi, and wrote several satirical 
poems on the “Moreh Nebukim.” These poems 
have been published by Steinschneider in the “Sam- 
melband Kleiner Beiträge aus Handschriften ” (i, 8). 





Meshullam was a poet of talent; indeed, Abraham. 

Bedersi, in his review of the principal Hebrew 

poets, classes him before Benveniste. The greater 

part of his poetical productions are extant in manu- 
script (Neubauer, le., and the Florence MS. cited 
above) See DAPIERA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Ha-Karmel, vii. 40; Grütz, 
Gesch. vii. 52; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, 
p. 728; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 146. 

G. I. Br. 
MESHULLAM TYSMENITZ. See Tys- 
MENITZ, MESHULLAM. 


MESHUMMAD. See Apostasy. 


MESHWI AL-‘UKBARI: Founder of the 
Jewish sect Al-‘Ukbariyyah (Okbarites), which 
derived its name from the city of ‘Ukbara, near 
Bagdad, said to have been the place of residence of 
Meshwi. According to Kirkisani, Meshwi lived after 
Ishmael Al-‘Ukbari; his original name was Moses, 
but it was converted by his adversaries into Meshwi 
(= “one whose ideas are confused”). Meshwi dif- 
fered in many points from both the Karaites and the 
Rabbinites. Because the Day of Atonement is termed 
in the Bible “Sabbath of Sabbaths” he aflirmed that 
that feast must always occur ona Sabbath, which 
would make the Feast of Passover fall on Thursday. 
Не ordered his followers to turn to the West in pray- 
ing, instead of in the direction of the Temple. Ac- 
cording to Meshwi, it was not allowable to offer 
sacrifices in the Temple on Sabbath. Contrary to 
the Biblical prohibition, Mesh wi is said to have al- 
lowed his followers to eat fat. Hadassi (^ Eshkol 
ha-Kofer," & 98) on the authority of David ibn 
Merwan al-Mukammas, gives the name of the 
founder of the sect as Moses of Baalbek, who is 
probably identical with Meshwi al-‘Ukbari. From 
an obscure passage in the “Ozar Nehmad" of the 
Karaite Tobias ben Moses, Delitzsch concludes that 
Meshwi embraced Christianity in the later part of 
hislife; but this is highly improbable, for the sect 
would not havesurvived theapostasy of its founder, 
and Meshwi still had followers at the time of Kir- 
kisani. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, i. 16, 43 ; ii. 
88, 98: Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. i. 85; Grütz, Gesch. v. 
202 ; Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara' im, p. 204; Har- 
kavy, Le-Korot ha-Kittot be-Yisrael, in Gratz, Dibre Yeme 
Yisrael, iii. 509. 


8. І. Вк. 


MESOPOTAMIA. Sec Aram; ASSYRIA; Ba- 
BYLONIA. 
MESQUITA: Castilian family, members of 


which, during the period of the Inquisition, found 
their way to Holland, England, and America, 
David Bueno de Mesquita was one cf the 
wealthy merchants of Amsterdam about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The family Bueno de 
Mesquita still exists in England; in American his- 
tory also the nameappearsat an early date. Luis де 
Amesquita is mentioned in the course of the trial 
of Gabriel of Granada by the Inquisition in Mexico 
(1642-45). From Obregon it is learned that Luis de 
Mesquita (alias De Amesquita Sarmiento) was a na- 
live of Segovia, Castile, and a citizen and merchant 
of Mexico. The name is found also in the West In- 
dies. Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita is mentioned 
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as a Portuguese merchant, resident in Jamaica, who 
petitioned the king for letters of denization in 1664; 
he appears to have lived there several years before 
the date mentioned. Banished from the island 
shortly after 1664, he went to New York. He was 
buried in that city, and his tombstone in the old 
cemetery on New Bowery is the oldest Jewish tomb- 
stone existing in New York; it bears the date of 
1688. Other members of the same family remained 
in Jamaica, and their name is repeatedly met with at 
later dates; thus Jacob Fernandes Mesquita 
was naturalized there in 1740 and Moses Mesquita 
in1749. Abraham Bueno de Mesquita was a resi- 
dent of the island of Nevis early in the eighteenth 
century, though administration of his estate was 
granted in New York, to his daughter Blancha in 
1715. Members of this family appear repeatedly in 
the records of the New York congregation, but the 
name disappears during the nineteenth century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 91-92; 
v. 48-49, 112: vii. 102-108 (D. Fergusson, Trial of Gabriel de 
Granada); Obregon, Epoca, Colonial, second series, p. 357, 
А New York Hist. Soc. Col. ii. 154; Graetz, 


А. L. Нұ. 

MESQUITA, MOSES GOMEZ DE: Haham 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews of England; 
born in 1688; died May 8, 1751.. Mesquita was ap- 
pointed haham in 1744, in succession to Isaac Nieto, 
who had resigned, and held the office until his death. 
He solemnized the second marriage of Isaac Nieto 
in 1747, and the marriage of his own daughter, in 
1749, to Moses Cohen Dazevedo Ferme, who becam 
haham in 1760. 5 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gaster, Hist. of Bevis Marks, pp. 180-181: 
Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh. p. 49. 


J. L Co. 
MESSENGER. бее Acrency, Law or. 


MESSER, LEON (JUDAH BEN JEHIEL 
ROFE): Italian rabbi, physician, and philosopher; 
flourished in Mantua in the latter half of the fiftcenth 
century. He is said to have been born in Naples. 
The name “Leon” is the usual equivalent of “Ju- 
dah” and “Messer” (= “ Maestro”), the title usual- 
ly given to physicians. He was rabbi in Mantua, 
where he had a conflict with his colleague Joseph 
Coron, in consequence of which both were expelled 
from the city (1475). Leon wrote a text-book 
on logic entitled “Miklal Yofi” (see Luzzatto in 
“Kerem Hemed,” v. 48), a grammar under the title 
* Libnat ha-Sappir,” commentaries to the “Logic” 
and the "Ethics" of Aristotle, and a text-book of 
rhetoric under the title * Nofet Zufim." The last- 
mentioned is the only one of his works which has 
been printed; it was published in Mantua before 1480 
and was reedited by Jellinek in 1863 (Vienna) The 
object of the work was both apologetic and propa- 
gandic. The author desired to demonstrate to the 
non-Jewish world that the Jews were not devoid of 
the literary sense, and he wished to prove to his co- 
religionists that Judaism is not hostile to secular 
studies, which contribute to a better appreciation of 
Jewish literature. His theories follow chiefly those 
of Cicero and Quintilian. The book, as is evident 
from the fact that it was not reprinted within 400 
years, had only a small circle of readers, but within 











this circle it was highly appreciated. Azariah dei 
Rossi quotes Leon as a witness to the value of secu- 
lar studies (ch. ii, in “Meor ‘Enayim,” ed. Ben- 
jacob, i. 75, Wilna, 1863), and Joseph Solomon Del- 
medigo recommends the book to the Karaite Zarah 
ben Nathan (Geiger, * Melo Chofnajim," p. 19, Ber- 
lin, 1840). Messer Leon's son, David, also a phy- 
sician of Mantua, is the author of “ Tehillah le-Da- 
wid," a book on philosophy, edited by his grandson 
Aaron ben Judah (Constantinoplé, 1577). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cat. Bodl. cols. 1331-1332; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 200; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 383- 
331; De Rossi, Dizionario, ii. 7; Dukes, Ehrensüulen, pp. 55 
et seq., Vienna, 1887 ; Gratz, Gesch, viii. 243-244. 


MESSIAH (Hebr., “Ha-Mashiah”; Aramaic, 
* Meshiha "— “anointed one”): The name or title of 
the ideal king of the Messianic age; used also with- 
out the article as a proper пате—“ Mashiah" (in 
the Babylonian Talmud and in the midrash litera- 
ture) like Xpwróc in the Gospels. The Grecized 
Mecotac of the New Testament (John i. 41, iv. 25) isa 
transliteration of the Aramaic form, Aramaic being 
the spoken language of Palestine in the time of 
Jesus. “The Messiah” (with the article and not in 
apposition with another word) is, however, not an 
Old Testament expression, but occurs for the first 
time in apocalyptic literature. Similarly, in all 
probability the use of the word “Mashiah” to denote 
the Messianic king is not found earlier than the 
apocalyptic literature. In the Old Testament the 
earliest use of the word is with Yuwn (or with a 
pronominal suffix referring to Yawn) asa title of the 
ruling sovereign Meshiah Yawn (“God’s anointed 
one”; I Sam. ii. 10, 35; xii. 8, 5; xvi. 6; xxvi. 9, 

11. 16, 23; IL Sam. i. 14, 16; xix. 21; II 
The Name. Chron. vi. 42; Ps. xviii. 51 [A. V. 50]; 

xx. 7 [A. V. 6]; exxxii, 17 [applying 
to David]; Lam. iv. 20). In post-exilic times, the 
high priest, filling the place formerly occupied by 
the king, is spoken of as * ha-Kohen ha-Mashiah " (the 
anointed priest; Lev. iv. 8, 5, 16; vi. 5), also (Dan. 
ix. 25, 26) as * Mashiah Nagid" (an anointed one, a 
ruler) and simply * Mashiah " (an anointed one), re- 
ferring to Onias ПІ. As the anointing of the high 
priest consecrated him above all his brethren to 
God's service and gave him immediate access to God 
(comp. Lev. viii. 19, xxi. 10-19; Zech. iii. 7), so the 
anointing of the king made him Meshiah Yawn, 
placed him in a special relationship to God, and estab- 
lished him as the one chosen by God to represent His 
rulership in Israel and to bear witness to His glory 
before the nations (comp. II Sam. vii. 8-11, 14: Isa. 
lv. 4; Ps. Ixxxix. 4, 21-29). As * God's anointed 
one? the king was sacrosanct and inviolable (comp. 
I Sam. xxvi. 9). Hence the later applications of the 
title * Meshiah Үнүп” in the Old Testament. 

In Isa. xlv. 1 Cyrus is called * God'sanointed one,” 
because God has called him and given him victory 
after victory for the distinct purpose of putting an 
end to the Babylonian kingdom and the worship of 
idols, of setting free exiled Israel, and thus iutro- 
ducing the new cra of God's universal dominion. 
In Ps. ev. 15 the Patriarchs are called * God's 
anointed ones” because they are under the special 
protection of God and therefore inviolable. Fi- 
nally, in Пар. iii. 18, Ps. xxviii. 8, Ixxxiv. 10 (A. V. 
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9), and possibly in Ixxxix. 89, 52 (A. V. 88, 51), 
the title is applied to Israel, God's chosen people. 
See ANOINTING. 

“Mashiah” (anointed one of God) in Ps. ii. 2, 
which was formerly thought to have Messianic ref- 
erence, is now taken as referring either to a Has- 
monean king or to Israel. The latter interpretation 
is that prevailing in the Midrash (comp. Midr. Rab- 
bah and Tanhuma, Emor; Yalkut, Toledot, near 
end; Midr. Shohet Tob, ad loc.); though the Messi- 
anie interpretation occurs in the eschatological de- 
scription (Pesik. Zutarta, Balak). 

But though the name is of later origin, the idea 
of a personal Messiah runs through the Oid Testa- 
ment. It is the natural outcome of the prophetic 
future hope. The first prophet to give a detailed 
picture of the future ideal king was Isaiah (ix. 1—6, 
Xi 1-10, xxxii. 15). Of late the authenticity of 

these passages, and also of those pas- 


The Ideal sages in Jeremiah and Ezekiel which 
in Isaiah. give expression to the hope in a Mes- 


Siah, has been disputed by various 
Biblical scholars (comp. Hackmann, * Die Zukunfts- 
erwartung des Jesaiah”; Volz, “Die Vorexilische 
Jahweprophetie und der Messias"; Marti, * Gesch. 
der Israelitischen Religion," pp. 190 e£ seq.; idem, 
“Das Buch Jesaia”; Cheyne, “Introduction to Isa- 
iah,” and edition and transl.of Isaiah in * S. B. О. T.”). 

The objections of these scholars, however, rest 
principally on the hypothesis that the idea of the 
Messiah is inseparably bound up with the desire for 
universal dominion, whereas, in reality, this feature 
is not à characteristic of the Messianic hope until a 
later stage of its development. The ideal king to 
whom Isaiah looks forward will be a scion of the 
Stock of Jesse, on whom will rest the spirit of God 
asa Spirit of wisdom, valor, and religion, and who 
will rulein the fear of God, his loins girt with right- 
eousness and faithfulness (xi. 1-8a, 5). He will not 
engage in war or in the conquest of nations; the 
paraphernalia of war will be destroyed (ix. 4); his 
sole concern will be to establish justice among his 
people (ix. 6b; xi. 3b, 4). The fruit of his right- 
eous government will be peace and order through- 
out the land. The lamb will not dread the wolf, 
nor will the leopard harm the kid (xi. 8); that is, 
as the following verse explains, tyranny and vio- 
lence will no longer be practised on God's holy 
mountain, for the land will be full of the knowledge 
of God as tho water covers the sea (comp. xxxii. 1, 
2, 16). The people will not aspire to political great- 
ness, but will lead a pastoral life (xxxii. 18, 20). 
Under such ideal conditions the country can not but 
prosper, nor need it fearattack from outside nations 
(ix. ба, xxxii. 15). The newly risen scion of Jesse 
willstand forth asa beacon to other nations, and they 
will come to him for guidance and arbitration (xi. 
10) He will rightly be called * Wonderful Coun- 
selor,” “ Godlike Hero,” “Constant Father," “Prince 
of Peace” (ix. б). 

This picture of the future fully accords with 
Isaiah's view, that the judgment will lead to a 
spiritual regeneration and bring about a state of 
moral and religious perfection: and it agrecs also 
with the doctrine, which, in his bitter opposition to 
the alliances with Assyria and Egypt. he preached 





to his people—the doctrine, namely, that their sole 
concern should be God and their sole reliance be on 
Him, for thus, and thus only, might they endure (vii, 
9; comp. also v. 4, viii. 18, xxx. 15). The prophets 
advocated a government which would be in con- 
formity with God's will and be regulated by His 
laws of righteousness. In connection with Isaiah’s 
Messianic hope it remains to be observed that the 
“Immanuel” passage, Isa. vii. 14, which is inter- 
preted in Matt. i. 98 as referring to the birth of 
Jesus, has, as Robertson Smith (‘The Prophets of 
Isracl,” pp. 971 et seg., 426 e£ seg.) and others have 
pointed out, no Messianic import whatever. The 
name has reference merely to events 

The ‘‘Im- of the immediate present. Пе means 
manuel" to give a token by which the truth of 

Passage. his prophetic word may be tested, 

saying that any young woman giving 
birth to a son in the near future will call him *Im- 
manuel" (= “God with us”), in remembrance of the 
withdrawal of the Syrian-Ephraimitic armies from 
the country (v. 16). “‘Almah” does not mean 
“virgin” (as given in A. V. and other versions; the 
only word meaning this is * betulah "), but *a young 
woman sexually mature," whether married or un- 
married; the article *ha-" of “ha-‘almah” is the 
generic article. 

The idea of a personal Messiah is not met with again 
until the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (the Messianic 
picture of Micah v. 1, 8-8, as is proved by the fact 
that in it Israel and the Messiah hold dominion over 
the nations, according to this view can not bea 
pre-exilie product of prophecy; in fact, it must 
have originated late in post-exilie times). Jere- 
miah's picture of the Messiah is not a detailed one: 
but, like his future hope in general, it agrees in all 
essentials with that of Isaiah. The Messiah will be 
“a righteous sprout of David,” who will establish 
just judgment and wise government in the country, 
and whose name will be PIS mm (= “God is our 

salvation”; xxiii. 5, 6; these two 


In Jere- verses recur in almost the same form 
miah and in xxxiii, 15, 16, but in the latter verse 
Ezekiel. the name is applied to Jerusalem, an 


application which did not originate 
with Jeremiah. Ch. xxx. 9 et seg., 21 does not claim 
consideration here, as it is of later origin). 

In Ezekiel, the Messiah is a purely passive figure, 
the only personal reference to him being in xvii. 93 
—“he will become a mighty cedar" (Hebr.). The 
regeneration of the people, like their restoration, is 
exclusively the work of God. 

But in xxxiv. 23 e£ seg., xxxvii. 94 et seq., which 
passages date from exilic times, there is an entirely 
new feature—the prophecy that David will be the 
king of the future state. As after the decline of 
the Holy Roman Empire thesaga arose of thereturn 
of the emperor-hero Barbarossa, so, after the fall of 
the nation, the Jews of the Exile dreamed of the 
coming of a second David, who would reestablish 
them as a glorious nation. So Ezekiel lays empha- 
sis on the fact that the future Israel isto bea united 
nation as it was under David of old. ‘The hope in 
the return of David is ex pressed also in the spurious 
passage mentioned above (Jer. xxx. 9) and in the 
gloss to Hos. iii. 5 (“and David their king ”), and is 
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met with sporadically also in Nco-Hebraic apocalyp- 
tic literature (see below). 

In post-exilic prophetic literature the hope ina 
Messiah is found only in the first two prophets of 
the post-exilic community, Haggai and Zechariah, 
and in Deutero-Zechariah, ch. ix., which, probably, 
dates from the time of the Seleucids. Haggai and 
Zechariah see in Zerubbabel the promised “sprout 
of David”; but they state merely that he will re- 
build the Temple and attain great eminence as a 
ruler (Hag. ii. 23; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 19). 

Deutero-Zechariah's Messiah has much in com- 
mon with Isaiah's. He is described (Zech. ix. 9, 10) 
as a righteous Prince of Peace, who will rise from 
the ranks of the pious and oppressed, who will ride 
into Jerusalem not in military splendor, but on an 
ass (comp. Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem on an ass, 
and also Ibn Kutaibah’s account of Salman, the 
governor of Medina at the time of the dissensions 
of the califs, who rode upon an ass in order to 
show his advocacy of peace). For, unlike worldly 
rulers, he will not maintain his dominion by the 
sword —he will destroy all the instruments of 
war (if, instead of paan, is read in accordance 
with the LXX. non, 8d s..m.); but, by his ju- 
risdiction, which will extend to the ends of the 
earth, he will establish peace among the nations. 
Thus Deutero-Zechariah's conception of the Messiah 
combines Isaiah’s conception with the hope of world- 
dominion cherished by his own age. 

The personal Messiah does not figure at all in the 
future hope of Deutero-Isaiah, whose lofty univer- 
salism marks the final step in the development of 

the religious ideas of the Prophets. 

Ideal of The salvation of mankind is the goal 
the Second of history, and Israel’s prerogative be- 

Isaiah. comes but the privilege of suffering 

for the good of the whole world. God 
has called Israel for the realization of His purpose 
toward man.. Israel, and not an individual, is “the 
servant of God” (Isa. xlii. 1-6, xlix. 1-6, l. 4-9, 
lii. 13-liii. 12), through whom the regeneration of 
mankind will be accomplished, who will spread the 
true religion among all nations, convert all men into 
wiling servants of God, and lead all tongues to 
confess Him (xlv. 98). Naturally, not the actual 
Israel of the present is meant, but the ideal Israel 
of the future, risen to spiritual heights in conse- 
quence of his wonderful deliverance by God. For 
this high destiny Israel has been especially fitted by 
reason of the religious experience which God has 
stored up in him in the course of his history; and, 
by submitting, in accordance with God's will, to suf- 
fering and ignominy, he fulfils his mission and ad- 
vances toward his final goal. In Isa. ii. 1-4 and 
Micah iv. 1-4 there is the same picture of the Mes- 
sianic future as in Deutoro-Isaiah—Jerusalem as the 
religious center of the world, whence salvation will 
radiate to all men—but contain the additional prom- 
ise that universal peace will ensue in consequence 
thereof. In like manner the post-exilic prophets 
Trito-Isainh, Malachi, and Joel, and the post-exilic 
Apocalypse of Isaiah, xxiv.-xxvii., have no personal 
Messiah. According to them, God Himself, without 
the instrumentality of a man, will redeem Israel from 
his present misery and bring about the new era of sal- 








vation. The conclusion, however, of Malachi (the 
authorship of which is doubtful) speaks of a mes- 
senger, Elijah, whom God will send to convert men 
and thus pave the way for His own coming. 

As in the prophetic writings just enumerated, so 
in the Apocrypha of the Old Testament the figure 
of the Messiah has no prominence whatever. In 

IMaccabees there isa brief general ref- 


In the  crence to the promise given to David, 
Apocry- that his throne would be reestablished 
pha. (ii. 57), but Ecclesiasticus, Judith, 


Tobit, Baruch, II Maccabees, and the 
Wisdom of Solomon contain no mention of the 
Davidie hope. The Hellenistic author of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon is so thoroughly universalistic that 
the idea of a Messiah is precluded. His eschatolog- 
ical picture shows no nationalistic feature whatever. 
The natural deduction from the facts thus far out- 
lined is that while from the time of the Prophets the 
belief in an ideal future determined the character 
and tendency of Jewish religious life and thought 
to such an extent that this belief may be called the 
special characteristic of the Jewish genius, still, in 
the periods thus far covered, the idea of a personal 
Messiah is far from having that general prominence 
which one would, at first, be inclined to assume. 
Further, it has been seen how Deutero-Isaiah her- 
alded Cyrus as the favorite of God, the hero called 
by God to introduce the new era of universal bliss. 
In like manner, no doubt, as Kampers has shown in 
his * Alexander der Grosse und die Idee des Welt- 
imperiums in Proplietie und Sage," the Jewish con- 
temporaries of Alexander the Great, dazzled by his 
glorious achievements, hailed him as the divinely 
appointed deliverer, the inaugurator of the period 
of universal peace promised by the Prophets. Proof 
of this is: (1) The legend related in 
Alexander Josephus (*Ant." xi. 8) and in the 
as Mes- Talmud (Yoma 67b).of the audience 
siah. of the high priest Jaddua (in the Tal- 
mud it is Simon the Just) with Alex- 
ander the Great in Gaza. Alexander recognizes in 
the high priest the man who had appeared to him 
in a dream, urging him to the conquest of Asia and 
promising him that he himself would lead his army 
and deliver the Persian kingdom into his hands; he 
prostrates himself to worship God, whose name he 
sees inscribed on,the plate of gold on the high . 
priest's cidaris, accompanies the high priest to Jeru- 
salem to sacrifice to God in His Temple, and isthere 
shown the Book of Daniel, in which it is written 
that the Persian kingdom will be conquered by a 
Greek—a prophecy which Alexander applies to 
himself. (2) The various sagas which sprang up 
about Alexander, chiefly among the Jews in Alex- 
andria, and out of which the Alexander romance 
of pseudo-Callisthenes grew, the only explanation 
of which is that Alexander had once been the cen- 
tral figure in their future hope. (8) The apocaly p- 
tic traditionsaboüt Alexander the Greatin medieval 
apocalyptic literature and also in the midrashic liter- 
ature—for example, the tradition (mentioned by 
Josephus) of Alexander imprisoning Gog and Magog 
behind the mountains of darkness in the far north. 
The version of this legend given by Jacob of 
Serug (521 c. E.) and in the Koran, sura 18 (comp. 
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Kampers, Lc. pp. 78, 76 et seq.) leaves no doubt that 
it was purely of apocalyptic origin. 

But while all these hopes centering in Alexander 
the Great bear witness to the liberality and broad- 
mindedness of the Jews of that time, they, on the 
other hand, corroborate the conclusion, expressed 
above, that the hope in the Messiah had, as yet, no 
definite form and can not have been commonly an 
article of faith. This is true, not only of the time 
of Alexander the Great, but even as late as the first 
period of apocalyptic literature, and is proved by 
the absence of a personal Messiah in the oldest apoc- 
alyptic writing, the Book of Daniel, as well as in 
the oldest part of the Book of Enoch (* The Apoca- 
lypse of the Ten Weeks") and in the Book of Jubi- 
lees, which also date from the Maecabean period, 
apart from the fact, pointed out above, that in the 
contemporaneous apocrypha there is but vague ref- 
erence to the Messiah. The “one of the likeness of 
man” (* ke-bar enash ") of Dan. vii. 13 (Hebr.), to 
whom the rulership in the divine world-monarchy 
will be entrusted, is, according to the author's own 
explanation (vii. 18, 22, 27), the nation of God's holy 
ones (7.e., the faithful Jews). These constitute the 
earthly representatives of God in the “civitas Dei,” 
and in contrast to the other nations of the world, 
who are represented under the figures of ani- 
mals, they are represented under the figure of a 
man in order to signify that in them the divine 
ideal of manhood has preserved itself most faith- 
fully. 

Not until after the fal! of the Maccabean dynasty, 
when thedespotic government of Herod the Great and 

his family, and the increasing tyranny 

Rise of of the Roman empire had made their 

Popular condition ever more unbearable, did 
Belief ір a the Jews seck refuge in the hope of a 

Personal personal Messiah. They yearned for 

Messiah. the promised deliverer of the house of 

David, who would free them from the 
yoke of the hated foreign usurper, would putan end 
to the impious Roman rule, and would establish His 
‚озуп reign of peace and justice in its place. In this 
way their hopes became gradually centered in the 
Messiah. Asevideuce that in the Roman period the 
Messianic hope had become universal among the 
Jews may be adduced: (1) Jesus’ conviction that 
he was the Messiah, a conviction inspired in him by 
the current belief in a Messiah; as is shown by the 
fact that on his entry into Jerusalem the populace 
hailed him as such; (2) the testimony of Jose- 
phus (* B. J.? vi. 5, § 4), Tacitus (* Hist.” v. 13), and 
Suetonius (Vespasian, iv.) regarding the Messianic 
belief of the Jewish people at that time: (8) the fact 
that even in Philo's picture of the future, in spite 
of its moralistic tendency, the Messianic king has 
a place (comp. “De Præmiis ct Penis," & 16). It 
may be noted in this connection that the * Prayer 
for the Coming of the Messiah,” as the version of it 
given both in the Babylonian and in the Palestinian 
recensions of the SHEMONEH ‘Esrenm shows (see 
Nos. 14 and 15 respectively), can not have bo- 
come an integral part of the daily prayers later 
than the time immediately following the destruction 
of the Temple, for in that period the “Shemonch 
"Esreh ” received its present form. Hillel’s assertion 








(Sanh. 98b) that there would be no future Messiah 
for Israel since the latter had had its Messiah in the 
days of Hezekiah, can have no weight as a contrary 
argument, as Hillel lived in the reign of Herod 
the Great, at the beginning of the period which 
marks the development of the popular belief in the 
Messiah. 

As the future hopes of the Jews became Messianic 
in character the figure of the Messiah assumed a 
central and permanent place in apocalyptic litera- 
ture; and as apocalyptic literature in general, so 
the Messiah-concept in particular, embodies a mul- 
titude of bizarre fantasies which can not possibly 
be reconciled or woven into anything like a con- 
nected picture. There are many factors which con- 
tributed to this manifold and variegated imagery. 
Not only was all the Messianic and quasi-Messianic 
material of the Scriptures collected, and out of it, 
by means of subtle combinations, after the manner 
of the Midrash, a picture of the Messiah sedulousl y 
drawn, but everything poetical or figurative in the 
Prophets' descriptions of the future was taken in 
a literal sense and expounded and dogmatized ac- 
cordingly. Many foreign elements, moreover, crept 
in at this time and became part of the general pot- 
pourri of imagery relating to the Messiah. This 
being the case. an exceedingly complex and dif- 
cult question arises— where, in the Messiah-pictures, 
and, indeed, in the pictures of the future in general, 

presented by apocalyptic literature, 


Develop- has one to deal with organic develop- 
ment of ment from prophetic ideas, and where 
Concep- with foreign religious clements? At 

tion. present it is not possible to form a 


final judgment in regard to the place 
of origin of these foreign ideas. The material 
from the Assyro-Babylonian religion and mythology 
which has been offered in recent years by Assyriol- 
ogists shows what an involved question is presented 
in this one point, and that a series of preliminary 
and exhaustive studies is necessary before a final 
decision can be reached regarding it or the various 
questions bound up with it. The one thing safe to 
maintain in this connections, perhaps, that, accord- 
ing to the time at which the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the conceptions becomes noticeable in the 
literature, Alexandria must have had а prominent 
part in the fusion of the native and foreign elements, 
since that city had been from the time of Alexan- 
der the Great the seat of religious syncretism аз 
well as the intellectual metropolis of the civilized 
world. 

For the better understanding of the Messianic pic- 
tures in apocalyptic literature it is important to 
point out that, although frequently interlaced, two 
distinct sets of ideas may be traced—the one set 
concerned with this world, hence realistic and na- 
tional; the other directed to the world to come, hence 
transcendent and universalistic. The Messiah pre- 
sents n correspondingly double character. Side by 
side with the traditional idea of an earthly king 
of the house of David is the new conception of a 
heavenly preexistent Messiah, from which it follows 
that in regard to the question of the Messiah the 
older apocalyptic literature, as well as the younger 
rabbinical branch, falls naturally into two groups. 
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In the older apocalyptic literature the first book 
to be mentioned in which the Messiah figures as an 
earthly king is “The Vision of the 


In the Seventy Shepherds of the Book of 
Older Enoch ” (ch. Ixxxv.-xc.) of the time of 
Apoca- John Hyrcanus (135-105 в,с.). The 
lyptic Lit- Messiah appears under the figure of 
erature. a white bull at the conclusion of the 


world-drama (xc. 87 ef seg.) and com- 
mands the respect and fear of all the heathen, who 
eventually become converted to God. Yet he does 
not take any actual róle. It is God Himself who 
wards off the last attack of the heathen against Israel, 
gives judgment, and establishes the world-dominion 
of Isracl. Second in this group come those parts of 
the Sibylline Books whose date, as Geffken's recent 
critical analysis has established (* Komposition und 
Entstehungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina," pp. 7-13), 
is about the year 88 в.с. The Messiah is pictured 
(verses 652-666) as a king sent by God from the 
rising of the sun, who will put an end to war all 
over the earth, inasmuch as he will destroy some 
peoples and make permanent treaties with the 
others; in all his actions he will be solicitous not to 
follow his own counsel, but to obey the commands 
of God. The writer then describes at length the 
attack by the heathen nations on the magnificent 
Temple of God and on the Holy Land, and the an- 
nihilation of the nations by God; the Last Judgment, 
with the ensuing conversion of the heathen to God; 
the establishment of God's eternal kingdom over all 
men and the reign of universal peace; but, strange 
to say, throughout the description there is no men- 
tion of the Messiah. In fact, in verses 781 et seq. 
the Israclites are spoken of as the. prophets of God, 
the judges of mankind, and the just kings who will 
put an end to the sway of the sword upon earth. 
"The Vision of the Seventy Shepherds" and 
Sibyllines, iii. 652 et seg. say nothing whatever about 
the lineage of the earthly Messiah, but 


In the inthe Psalms of Solomon (x vii.), which 
Psalms of were called forth by the conquest of 
Solomon. Jerusalem by Pompey (68 в.с.), he is 


designated as the “son of David,” 
who will appear at a time known only to God. 
These Psalms (1.0.) contain a more detailed descrip- 
tion of his personality and of his reign than any 
other writing of that period. The Messiah will first 
crush the unjust rulers and rid Jerusalem of, and 
destroy, the impious heathen. Then he will gather 
the scattered ones of Isracl, distribute them through 
the land according to their tribes, and found hisown 
kingdom of peace and justice. No wicked person 
will be tolerated in his kindgom nor will foreigners 
be allowed to dwell there, He will subject the 
heathen nations to his rule, glorify the Lord before 
the whole world, and make Jerusalem pure and 
holy as of old, so that the nations will come from 
the ends of the earth to witness God’s glory. The 
description which follows of his righteous reign 
shows the influence of Isa. xi. 1 еѓ seg. Free from 
sin, strong in the divine fear, and filled with the 
spirit of God, of valor, and of justice, he will tend 
the flock of the Lord faithfully, hold the higher ofti- 
cers in check, and make sinners cease by the power 
of his word, so that injustice and tyranny will not 





be practised in the land. He will not rely upon 
horses and warriors, nor heap up gold and silver to 
wage war, nor keep armies. In God alone will he 
place his trust, and his strength will be in Him. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch (70-100 с.к.) the 
earthly Messiah will appearat the close of the fourth 
(.e., the Roman) world-empire and destroy it. The 
last ruler of the empire will, after his hosts have 
been destroyed, be brought in chains before the 
Messiah on Mount Zion, and there, after the im- 
piousness of his rule has been pointed out to him, 
he will be put to death by the Messiah’s own hand. 
Of the other nations, those hostile to Israel will be 
put to the sword and the remainder subjected to 
the rule of the Messiah, who will establish himself 
on the throne of his kingdom, inaugurate tlie reign 
of morality and bliss, and hold dominion until 
the end of time, that is, until the consummation of 
the present world (xxix. 8, xxxix. 5-xl. 3, Ixxii.- 
lxxiii. 4. Ch. xxx. 1 is to be taken, with Volz 
[“ Jüdische Eschatologie," pp. 87, 203], as Christian 
interpolation). 

The Testament of Levi (ch. viii. and xviii.) shows 
а unique conception of the Messiah. He is not, as 

in the Testament of Judah (see below) 
In the Tes- and according to the popular belief, а 
taments descendant of David, but a pricstly 
of the king of the tribe of Levi. His char- 
Patriarchs. acter and activity are altogether spiri- 
tual. The pouring out of the spirit 
and knowledge of the Lord over all mankind and 
the cessation of sin and evil will be the fruit of his 
ideal priesthood, which will last for all eternity. 
He himself will open the doors of paradise, cast 
aside the sword threatening Adam, and give the 
saints to eat of the tree of life. He will chain up 
Belial and will give his children power to trample on 
the evil spirits. The picture of the Messiah in the 
Testament of Judah (ch. xxiv.), although far more 
brief, resembles, in its spiritual character and in its 
universalistic tendency, that in the Testament of 
Levi. The sole mission of the Messiah will be the 
regeneration of mankind, and his kingdom will be 
one of justice and salvation for the whole world. 
If, as Bousset sought to prove (“Zeitschrift fiir die 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft,” i. 198 et seg.), the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs date mainly 
from the time of the Maccabees, then the Messiah- 
conception of the Testament of Levi is easily ac- 
counted for; the author expects that the future 
Savior will be a prince of the reigning priestly 
house of the Maccabees. 

The oldest apocalypse in which the conception of 
a preexistent heavenly Messiah is met with is the 
Messiological section of the Book of Enoch (xxs vii.- 

lxxi.) of the first century в.с. The 

The Messiah is called “the Son of Man,” 
Heavenly and is described as an angelic being, 
Messiah. his countenance resembling a man’s, 
and as occupying a seat in heaven be- 

side the Ancient of Days (xlvi. 1), or, as it is ex- 
pressed in ch. xxxix. 7, ^under the wings of the 
Lord of spirits," In ch. xlviii. 8, 6, xlix. 2b it is 
stated that *His name was called before the Lord 
of spirits before the sun and the signs of the zodiac 
were created, and before the stars of heaven were 
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made?; that * Не was chosen and hidden with God 
before the world was created, and will remain in His 
presence forevermore ? (comp. also lxii. 6); and that 
“His glory will last from eternity unto eternity and 
his might from generation unto generation” (that 
"his name? in xlviii. 3 means really “son of man” 
is evident from verse 6; comp. the similar use of 
“Shem Yuwit” for “Yuwit” in Isa. xxx. 27). He 
is represented as the embodiment of justice and 
wisdom and as the medium of all God’s revelations 
to men (xlvi. 8; xlix. 1. 2a, 8). At the end of time 
the Lord will reveal him to the world and will place 
him on the throne of His glory in order that he 
may judge all creatures in accordance with the end 
to which God had chosen him from the beginning. 
When he. rises for the judgment all the world will 
fall down before him, and adore and extol him, and 
give praise to the Lord of spirits. The angels in 
heaven also, and the elect in the Garden of Life, 
will join in his praise and will glorify the Lord. 
“He will judge all hidden things, and no one will 
be able to make vain excuses to him”; he will judge 
also Azazel, with all his associates and all his hosts. 
The wicked ones of the earth, especially all kingsand 
potentates, he will give over to damnation, but for 
the just and chosen ones he will prepare cternal 
bliss, and he will dwell in their midst for all eter- 
nity (xlv. 8, 4; xlvi. 4-6; xlviii. 4-10; xlix. 4; li. 8; 
lv. 4; Ixi. 7-Ixii. 14). 

It is worthy of special note that in the appendix to 
the Messiological section of Enoch, the latter himself 
isthe Son of Man — Messiah (Ixxi. 14), and, as in the 
Slavonic Book of Enoch and the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch (see Jew. Encyc. i. 676, sv. APOCALYPTIC 
LrrERATURE), as well as throughout rabbinieal lit- 
erature, Enoch is identical with METATRON = Мега- 
Өротос̧ or Merarzépavoc (£.e., the highest, ministering 
spirit, who stands next to God and represents His ru- 
lership over the universe), so there is an important 
connecting-link between the conception of the Son 
of Man = Messiah, and the Logos, which appears re- 
peatedly in Philo in place of the carthly future king 
(comp., e.g., his interpretation of “zemah,” Zech. vi. 
12, in “ De Confess.” $ 14; sce MEwRA). The Fourth 
Book of Ezra (about 100 с.е.) presents both the pre- 
existent and the earthly Messiah. The latter is seen 
in ch. vii. 28, xi. 37-46, xii. 31-34, where the Mes- 
siah is represented as the Lion "who will spring 
from the seed of David," will destroy the fourth 
(e, the Roman) world-monarchy, will rule 400 
years till the end of the Messianie interim, and then 
will die, together withallmen. The formerappears 
in the vision of the man rising from the sea (ch. 
Xii). Here, as in the Messiological section, the 
Messiah is described as “one resembling a man ” and 
is called *ille homo" or *ipse homo" (verses 8, 19). 
The statement is made also (under the influence of 
Dan. vii. 13) that he “flew with the clouds of 
heaven." Other points of contact with the Messio- 
logical Book are: the statement that *he is the one 
whom the Most High has reserved for many ages to 
deliver creation? (verse 26); the reference to his 
being hidden with God (verse 52)—* Even asno one 
ean fathom nor learn what is in the depths of the 
sen, so none of the inhabitants of earth can see My 
son nor his escort [7.e., the host of angels who will 





accompany him when he appears upon earth], un- 
less it be at the appointed hour”; and, finally, the 
obvious reference to his preexistence iu heaven, 
where the promise is given to Ezra, “Thou wilt be 
taken from among men [to heaven] and wilt dwell 
with My son and with thy comrades until the end 
of time? (xiv. 9). 

Whether the Messiah in Sibyllines v. 415-430, 
where he is called “a blessed man coming from 
heaven,” is the preexistent or the earthly Messiah 
can not be determined. In the Assumptio Mosis, 
however (e. 4 B.C), it may be concluded, on the 
ground of the identification of the Son of Man = 
Messiah with Enoch — Metatron in Enoch Ixxi. 14, 
that it is the preexistent Messiah who is referred to 
(x. 3), for it is stated that, at the end of the last trib- 
ulation, when God's dominion will be established 
over all creation, “the hands of the angel who stands 
in the highest place will be filled, and he will im- 
mediately avenge them [Israel] on their enemies.” 
As the author of the Fourth Book of Ezra (xiii.), as 
well as the author of the Messiological Book, evi- 
dently had Dan. vii. 13 in mind when he described 
the preexistent Messiah, it mày be mentioned here 
that, while the Messianic interpretation of this pas- 
sage prevails in the rabbinic literature (the oldest 
example is the Messianic tradition in Sanh. 98a, for 
which Joshua b. Levi is mentioned as authority), 
the Greek text of Dan. vii. 18 presents not only the 
Messianic interpretation of “Bar Nash,” but unmis- 
takably also, in wat oc «aac иер vrapim added 

after ос wióc ардрӧхоъ zpyero, the con- 
In ception of the preexistent Messiah. 

Rabbinic Moreover, contrary to the view held by 

Literature. many, that all the passages concerning 

the Son of Man — Messiah in the Book 
of Enoch and IV Ezra are of Christian origin, it may 
be pointed out that the phrase * Bar Nash ” (= “Son 
of Man?) must have been a common name for an 
angel of the highest order among the Palestinian 
Jews of the first Christian centuries. Yer. Yoma 
v. relates that, when reference was made in the bet 
ha-midrash to Simon the Just's having, every year 
of the forty during which he was high priest, been 
accompanied into the Holy of Holies on the Day of 
Atonement by an *aged one," veiled апа garbed in 
linen (¿.e., by a heavenly being; comp. the *labush 
ha-badim? in Ezek, ix, 1, 8 et al), R. Abbahu ob- 
jected: “Does not the prohibition, ‘No man shali 
be present in the Tabernacle when the high priest 
enters the sanctuary,' extend to those of whom it 
is said, ^ the appearance of their countenance was 
that of a man's countenance’?” (Lev. xvi. 17; 
Ezek. i. 10)  Whereupon the rejoinder was made, 
“Who says that that being was Bar Nash? It 
was the All Holy Himself.” It may be noted in 
passing that this haggadah is of importance for the 
Greek text of Dan. vii. 18 as well as for the identi- 
fication of the Son of Man — Messiah with Enoch — 
Metatron. 

In the rabbinical apocalyptic literature the con- 
ception of an earthly Messiah is the prevailing one, 
and from the end of the first century of the common 
cra it is also the one officially accepted by Judaism. 
As proof of this may be given: (1) “The Prayer for 
the Coming of the Messiah," mentioned above, in 
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which the Messiah is called, * descendant of David.” 
(2) The iuformation given in the second century by 
Justin (* Dialogus cum Tryphone,” ch. xlix.) and 
by the author of * Philosophumena” (ix. 30). Both 
writers state expressly that, contrary to the belief 
of the Christians, the Jews emphasize the human 
origin of the Messiah, and tlie author of * Philosophu- 
mena” adds that they expect him to be descended 
from David. (8) The liturgy of later times, which, 
like the Daily Prayer, calls him the descendant of 
David throughout. His mission is, in all essential 
respects, the same as in the apocaly pses of the older 
period: he is to free Israel from the power of 
the heathen world, kill its ruler and destroy his 
hosts, and set up his own kingdom of peace 
(comp. the descriptions of him in Jew. Encyc. 
i. 675, sv. APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, NEO-Hx- 
BRAIC). : 

The conception of the preexistent Messiah is met 
with in Pesik. R. xxxiii., xxxvi. (pp. 152b, 162, ed. 
Friedmann ; comp. Yalk. i. 889). In accordance with 

the Messiological section of Enoch 


Heavenly the former of these two passages 
Preexist- says: “At Ше beginning of the crea- 


tion of the world was born the King 
Messiah, who mounted into God’s 
thoughts before the world was made”; and in the 
latter passage it is related that God contemplated the 
Messiah and his works before the creation of the 
world and concealed him under His throne; that 
Satan, having asked God who the Light was under 
His throne, was told it was the one who would 
bring him to shame in the future, and, being then al- 
lowed, at his request, to sec the Messiah, he trembled 
and sank to the ground, crying out, “Truly this 
is the Messiah who will deliver me and all hea- 
then kings over to hell" God calls the Messiah 
“Ephraim, my righteous Messiah.” 

The preexistent Messiah is presented also in the 
Haggadah (Pes. 54a; Ned. 39a; Yalk. i. 20; et al.), 
where the name of the Messiah is included among the 
seven things created before the world was made, and 
where he is called * Yinnon,” reference being made 
to Ps. Ixxii. 17 (which passage probably was in the 
mind of the author of the Messiological section of 
Enoch when writing xlviii. 3). That, contrary to 
the view of Weber (*Jüdische Theologie," 2d ed., 
p. 355) and others, it is actual preexistence which is 
meant here, and not predestination, is evident from 
the additional remark—* According to another view, 
only the Torah and the Throne of Glory were [actu- 
ally] created; as to the other [five] things the inten- 
tion was formed to create them” (Yalk., Ze. ; in re- 
gard to “the name of the Messiah” compare the 
comment above to Enoch, xlviii. 8) Finally, the 
preexistence of the Messiah in paradise is minutely 
described in * The Revelation of R. Joshua b. Levi? 
(see Jew. Encyc. i. 680), in Midrash Konen (Jelli- 
nek, “В. H.” ii. 29), and in “Seder Gan Eden” (#0. 
iii. 182 et seg., 195). In the first two, regardless of 
the apparent anomaly, the preexistent Messiah is 
called “Messiah ben David.” 

The conception met with in the rabbinical litera- 
ture of an earthly preexistence of the Messiah must 
be distinguished from that of his heavenly preexist- 
ence. It occurs in various forms, representing, 


ence. 





probably, different stages of development. First, 
he is expected to lead a hidden life and then to step 
forth suddenly. (On this conception 


Earthly of the sudden, unexpected appearance 
Preexist- of the Messiah comp. Matt. xxiv. 27, 
ence. 43-44, where it is said that the Mes- 


siah will come like a thief in the night 
or like a flash of lightning.) This is the conception 
of him in Ex. R. i and in Tan., Shemot, both of 
which say that as Moses, tho first deliverer, was 
reared at the court of Pharaoh, so the future deliv- 
erer will grow up in the Roman capital; in agree- 
ment with this, in the Agadat ha-Mashiah (Jellinek, 
l.c. iii. 142) it is said that the Messiah will suddenly 
be revealed to Israel in Rome. Then, again, ше 
Messiah is represented as born, but not yet revealed. 
This conception appears as early as the second cen- 
tury in Justin Martyr's * Dialogus cum Tryphone” 
(ch. viii.), and in accordance with it is the passage 
Sanh. 98b, where R. Joshua ben Levi is quoted as 
saying that the Messiah is already born and is living 
in concealment at the gatesof Rome. In Targ. Yer. 
to Micah iv. 8 the Messiah is on the earth, but be- 
cause of the sins of the people he is still in hiding. 
Finally, the Messiah is thought of as born at a cer- 
tain time in the past. This is the case in Yer. Ber. 
ii, which states that the Messiah was born at Beth- 
lehem on the day the Temple was destroyed, and in 
the Apocalypse of Zerubbabel (see Jew. Encyc. 
i. 682), which declares he was born in the days of 
King David and is dwelling in Rome. 
The notion, traceable to Ezek. xxxiv..28 e£ al., that 


‘David himself is the Messiah, is another variation 


of the conception of earthly preexistence. It occurs 
in the apocalyptic fragment of the “Siddur” of R. 
Amram (see JEW. Encyc. i. 678, s.v. APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE, 2) and in Yer. Ber. ii. The latter states 
that whether the King Messiah belongs to the living 
or to the dead, his name is David. 
Finally, there must be mentioned a Messianic fig- 
ure peculiar to the rabbinical apocalyptic literature 
—that of Messiah ben Joseph. The 
Messiah earliest mention of him is in Suk. 52a, 
ben Joseph. b, where three statements occur in re- 
gard to him, for the first of which R. 
Dosa (е. 250) is given as authority. In the last of 
these statements only his name is mentioned, but the 
first two speak of the fate which he is to meet, name- 
ly, to fall in battle (as if alluding to a well-known 
tradition). Details about him are not found until 
much later, but he has an established place in the 
apocalypses of later centuries and in the midrash 
literature—in Saadia's description of the future 
(* Emunot we-De‘ot,” ch. viii.) and in that of Hai 
Gaon (“ Ta‘am Zekenim," р. 59). According to these, 
Messiah b. Joseph will appear prior to the coming 
of Messiah b. David; he will gather the children of 
Israel around him, march to Jerusalem, and there, 
after overcomiug the hostile powers, reestablish the 
Temple-worship and set up his own dominion. 
Thereupon ARMILUS, according to one group of 
sources, or Gog axp Macoe, according to the 
other, willappear with their hosts before J erusalem, 
wage waragainst Messiah b. Joseph, and slay him. 
His corpse, according to one group, will lie un- 
buried in the streets of Jerusalem: according to the 
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other, it will be hidden by the angels with the 
bodies of the Patriarchs, until Messiah b, David 
comes and resurrects him (comp. Jew. ENcyc. i. 
682, 684 [S$ Sand 18]: comp. also Midr. Wayosha' 
and Agadat ha-Mashiah in Jelliuek, “B. H.” i. 55 
et seq., iii. 141 et seg.). 

Whenand how this Messiah-conception originated 
is a question that has not yet been answered satis- 
factorily. It is not possible to consider Messiah b. 


Joseph the Messiah of the Ten Tribes. lle is no- 


where represented as such; though twice it is 
mentioned that a part of the Ten Tribes will be 
found among those who will gather about his stand- 
ard. There is a possibility, however, as has been 
repeatedly maintained, that there is some connec- 
lion between the Alexander saga and the Messiah 
b. Joseph tradition, for, in the Midrash, on the 
strength of Deut. xxxiii. 17, a pair of horns, with 
which he will “strike in all directions," is the em- 
Мет of Messiah b. Joseph (comp. Pirke R. El. xix.; 
Gen, R. Ixxv. ; Num. R. xiv. ; e£ aL), just as in the 


apocalyptic Alexander tradition in the Koran (re- 
ferred to above) the latter is сапса ~The Double- 


Horned” (* Dhu al-Karnain ”). See also EscnaroL- 
OGY; JESUS; JUDAISM. 
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€t seq.; Kampers, Alexander der. Grosse und die Idee des 
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J. M. Bv. 

MESSIAH, FALSE. Sce Psevpo-MEsstau. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY. See PROPHECY. 

MESSIANIC YEAR. бее CALENDAR. 

MESSINA : Italian city, “at the point of Sicily, 
on the strait called Lunir, which divides Calabria 
from Sicily " (‘Itinerary " of Benjamin of Tudela). 
Its Jewish community may have been founded even 
before the destruction of the Second Temple, al- 
though it is first mentioned in the letters of Greg- 
ory I. After a long silence the sources again refer 
to it, in connection with a royal decree of 1199, and 
about 1170 Benjamin of Tudela found 200 Jews 
there on his return from the Holy Land. The Jews 
of Messina had the same constitution, rights, and 
taxes as all the other Sicilian communities, though 
theirlot may have been somewhat harder because 
the archbishop claimed a certain authority over 
them, 

In 1347 several Jews were executed on the false 
charge of ritual murder, and their heads were pub- 
licly exposed; a marble inscription, “a monument 
to the faithless Jews,” was subsequently placed in 
the cathedral to commemorate theevent. Onasim- 
ilar occasion, in 1475, the Jews averted a riot only 
by the payment of a large sum of money. In 1492 
they were expelled from Messina, as well as from 
the entire island, though thirty-seven years before, 
in 1455, they had in vain attempted to emigrate. 























Messina occupied an exceptional position in virtue 
of being the seat of the highest court of appeal for 
all the Jews of Sicily; and in 1489 Moses Hefez 
(Bonavoglio, who, as tlie representative of seven- 
teen communities, had induced King Alfonso V., 
in 1430 and 1431, to repeal ordinances unfavorable 
to the Jews) was made chief justice (* naggid ”) of 
the supreme court. Being at the court in Naples 
when appointed, he deputed his brother to act as his 
proxy; the latter accordingly was invested with the 
new dignity in the synagogue of Palermo. Moses 
Hefez died in 1447. Messina itself was not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the new chief justice, but 
formed a judicial district of its own. 

The Messina community must have been one of 
the Jargest on the island, judging from the tax-re- 
turns. In addition to the imposts levied equally 
upon all the communities, it was required to fur- 
nish, after 1847, the standards for the galleys of the 
commanding officer. Wine and meat also were 
taxed. In 1170 the community numbered only 200 


persons, but in 1458 there were 180 familics there— 
about 9 percent of the total population, 10 had 


several synagogues, one in the suburb of San Philip. 
There fragments of an inscription of the year 440 are 
said to have been found, but the reference is probably 
to one of much later date, in honor of a certain 
“ Moses” (?) who built a synagogue or some similar 
structure. A considerable number of Jews living 
in the vicinity of Messina endeavored to evade the 
taxes and imposts of the community, and conse- 
quently were excluded by a royal decree of 1844 
from its rights and privileges. 

Little is known of the intellectual lifeof the Jews 
of Меѕѕіра. About1300 Abraham Abulafia, cabalist 
and magician, had two pupils there— Abraham and 
Nathan; some time later Aaron Facassi (Favi) ofi- 
ciated there as rabbi, апа pronounced a ond of 
excommunication upon a physician named Aaron 
(1840), which sentence was repealed by the govern- 
ment. Moses Hefez (referred to above) officiated as 
rabbi about 1430, and succeeded in having the Jews 
released from compulsory attendance at Christian 
sermons. 

The scholars of Messina who edited the manu- 
script of Nahmanides’ commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, on which the Naples 1490 edition was based, 
are of somewhat later date. The Jewish physicians 
of Messina include Naccon de Fariono and Aaron 
(1867), Moses Spagnuolo and Bulfarachio (1875), 
Moses Yabe (1888), Joseph Factas and Gaudio (1896), 
Benedetto da S. Marco “ Lugrossu " and Machaluffo 
Ayculino (1404), Isaac de Bonavoglia (1425), Vilelmo 
Saccas (1432), Aaron de Sacerdotu de Girachi and 
Raba (1448), Moses de la Bonavoglia (1477), and 
Vitali Aurifici. There were a number of Turkish 
scholars of the sixteenth century who bore the sur- 
name “Messini.” 


BrBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, 2. G. passim ; Bartolomeo e Giuseppe 
Lagumina, Codiee Diplomatico dei Guidei di Sicilia, passim. 


G. I E. 

MESSING: Prussian family, members of which 
in the nineteenth century settled in the United 
States of America. 

Joseph Messing: Talmudist, exegete, and 
rabbi; born at Argenau, Prussia, April 80, 1812; 
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died in London, England, March 20, 1880. The 
only yabbinates he held were those of Gostyn and 
Witkowo, Posen. Messing was the author of: 
twelve homilies on Hanukkah (Breslau, 1862); 
“Gal Na‘ul” (1864), a commentary on Megillah, 
containing a prefatory notice by Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore; * Abne Shayish " (1868), a commentary on the 
tractate Abot; "Perush'al Haggadah" (1869), a 
commentary on the Haggadah; and “Arono shel 
Yosef” (1876) on Bible exegesis. 

Three sons of Joseph Messing, who received their 
training under Guttmacher at Griitz, and Ottinger 
and Zunz at Berlin, were called to fill prominent 
pulpits in the United States. 

Aaron Messing: Eldest son of Joseph Mes- 
sing; born 1848; rabbi at Mecklenburg (1859-67), 
New York (1867-70), San Francisco (1871-91). In 
1891 Messing was called to the rabbinate of B’nai 
Sholom Temple, Chicago, which he still (1904) occu- 
pies. Ile has founded not less than twelve congre- 
gationsand twenty-three Sunday-schools in Nevada, 


Oregon, and California. Messing is the author of 
several popular Sabbath-school text-books, espe- 


cially “A Hebrew Primer” and “The Jewish Cate- 
chism.” 

Mayer Messing: Second son of Joseph Mes- 
sing; born 1843. He is the oldest rabbi in continu- 
ous service with one congregation in the United 
States, having been minister to the Indianapolis 
Hebrew Congregation for thirty-seven years, since 
Oct. 21, 1867. 

Henry Messing: Third son of Joseph Messing; 
born March 10, 1848. He has been rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregation, St. Louis, Mo., since 
March 8, 1878. 

Abraham Joseph Messing: Youngest son of 
Aaron Messing; born Aug. 4, 1873, at Chicago, 
Ill.; was graduated from the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in 1897, and has been rabbi of Temple Beth- 
Or, Montgomery, Ala., since Sept. 1, 1897. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexikon, pp. 819- 

321; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 

824; American Jewish Year Book, 1903-4, pp. 81, 92. 

A. 


METALS: Although Deut. viii. 9 describes the 
Promised Land as one rich in ore, Palestine itself 
was really almost without metals, which had to be 
imported from neighboring countries. The passage 
in question is therefore taken by certain scholars to 
refer not to Palestine proper, but to Bashan, the 
present Hauran, whose rocks contain as much as 
90 percent of iron—hence the name “ basalt.” Noth- 
ing is known of mining among the Hebrews them- 
selves (sec MINES AND MixING); the description in 
Job xxviii which shows a full knowledge of the 
technical process, probably refers to Egypt, which 
had engaged in mining on the Sinaitic Peninsula 
from earliest times. The existence of these mines 
in Sinai may account for the fat that the Jerusalem 
Pentateuch Targum translates “the wilderness of 
Zin” (Num. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 8,4) by “mountain of 
iron.” Josephus (4B. J.” iv. 8, 82; comp. Malala’s 
“Chronicle,” xviii. 182), however, places “the iron 
mountain” in Trachonitis and not in the vicinity of 
Sinai (comp. Derenbourg in “R. E. J.” viii. 275). 
Another “mountain of iron” is mentioned (Suk. iii. 

ҮШ.—88 





1); but this was in the vicinity of Jerusalem, and 
received its name not from its richness in iron, but 
from the fact that its rocks were hard asiron. Rob- 
inson (“Researches,” i. 512) has shown that Ше 
country about the Red Sea is likewise entirely with- 
out iron deposits. 

The Hebrews were aware of the existence of gold 
at Havilah, Ophir, and Uphaz ; and they obtained the 
precious metal from these districts either by means 

of their own ships, as under Solomon 
Sources of (I Kings ix. 28) and Jehoshaphat (2р. 
the Metals. xxii. 49), or through Ше markets of 

Tyre, where silver, iron, tin, and lead 
were brought (Ezek. xxvii. 12), probably by traders 
from Tarshish (io. xxxviii. 18). Tarshish is men- 
tioned as being under Tyrian dominion (Isa. xxiii. 
10); but its location and even the meaning of its 
name are still disputed points. "The same doubt at- 
taches to two cities, Betah and Berothai, conquered 
by David, from which he “took exceeding much 
brass" (II Sam. viii. 8; in I Chron. xviii. 8 these 
citiesare Tibhath and Chun) Copper utensils came 
also from Javan (which here probably means Су- 
prus), Tubal, and Meshech (Елек. xxvii. 18). AG- 
cording to the ideas of the time, the people of the 
last-named country lived in the far north; and the 
expression “iron from the north” occurs in Jer. xv. 
19. This iron seems to have been an especially good 
variety. The Rabbis mention the excellent Indian 
iron (Ab. Zarah 16a; Ab. R. N., Recension A, 
xxviii.) and the Indian swords (Tan., Wa’ethanan, 
6). Since the Oriental trade was chiefly in the 
hands of the Phenicians, the Israelites could thus 
become directly acquainted with the metals and had 
opportunity to obtain possession of them. 

A general name for “metal” does not occur in the 
Bible, but the following species are mentioned: gold, 
silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, antimony or stibium, 
and electrum. 

Gold (“zahab,” connected with the root “zahab,” 
“toshine”); The various Biblical terms (see GOLD) 
employed to designate the color or the degree 
of purity of different varieties of the metal are in 
part identical with the terms used in the Talmud 
(Yer. Yoma iv. 41d; a little different in Yoma 44b) 
to characterize seven varieties: (1) good gold (with 
reference to Gen. ii. 12; comp. “good gold from 
Ophir”; Targum Sheni to Esth. ii. 1, ed. Lagarde, 
p. 227); (2) pure gold, d.e., such gold as can be put 
into the fire without losing weight (the golden lamp 
of the Tabernacle is said to have been put into the 
fire cighty times without losing weight); (8) fine gold 
(*zahab segor”; comp. I Kings vi. 20): (4) “zahab 
mufaz,” which, according to one explanation, looks 
like burning brimstone, and according to another 
and probably more correct explanation is so called 
from the place in which it was found (Solomon's 
throne was covered with this kind of gold; see I 
Kings x. 18); (5) unalloyed gold ; (6) spun gold (* za- 
hab shahut”), flexible as wax (the emperor Hadrian 
ig said to have had a piece of the size of an egg; Dio- 
cletian, one as large asa Gordian denarius): (7) Par- 
vaim gold (II Chron. iii. 6), probably so called from 
an Arabian district. In the Babylonian Talmud 
gold of Ophir occupies the third place in the list; 
and *mufaz? gold is—apparently correctly—con- 
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nected with “paz” (comp. Cant, v. 18). The word 
occurs with the same meaning in the Talmud (Git. 
110, 58a) If *ufaz" (Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5) is nota 
proper name, it is likewise probably connected with 
the same root. Some commentators, referring to 
Targum, Peshitta, and manuscripts of the Septua- 
gint, consider it to be corrupted from “ Ofir.” Almost 
all the names for gold here mentioned occur in I 
Kings x. Perhaps “eshkar” (Ps. Ixxii. 10; Ezek. 
xxvii. 15) should also be connected with *sagur"; in 
Assyrian “hurasu sakru ? means “ massive ” or “solid 
gold” (Delitzsch, * Assyrisches Handwörterbuch,” p. 
499b); and “sagur” and“ eshkar” may be synonymous 
(Cheyne, in “Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch." 1899, xxi. 246; 
comp. Barth in “Programm des Berliner Rabbiner- 
seminars," р. 82, Berlin, 1901). The Assyrian “ hura- 
su” explains the Hebrew “haruz” (Prov. viii. 10, 
xii. 27); the latter is used poetically for gold and 
really means “decided,” t.e., “declared a unit of 
value,” which gold had been fora longtime. More- 
over, the Greek ypvoóç (= * gold”) is said to come 
from the Hebrew (perhaps Phenician; see * R. E. J.” 
xvi. 276) word * haruz ” (Bochart, “ Hierozoicon," ii. 
581; H. Lewy, “Die Semitischen Fremdwörter im 
Griechischen,” p. 59). Poetically “ketem” (Lam. 
iv. 1; Job xxviii. 19, xxxi. 24, etc.) is used, and ap- 
pears also in connection with “paz.” The expres- 
sion “bezer” occurs only twice (Job xxii. 24, 95), 
and is usually interpreted to mean “bars of gold.” 
The meaning * gold in rings" is also accepted for 
it (Hoffmann, in * Zeitschrift für Assyriologic,” 1887, 
р. 48). "Ophir"—thatis, gold of Ophir—is its paral- 
lel; and the writer of the Book of Job (Job l.e.) says 
that both of these kinds of gold shall be as of no 
value to those who fear God. In the Talmud * seeth- 
ing gold” is also mentioned (*zahab roteah”; Sanh. 
92b). See also Gorp for Biblical passages. 

Silver (*kesef"); This metal derives its name 
from its pale color. The denominative “hiksif” 
means“ make pale” (“kasaf,” like the Arabic “ kasaf,” 
= “desiderare”), although in Job xxii. 25a compar- 
ison seems to be made between silver and something 
shining. The Greek сруѓрго» (= Latin “argentum ”) 
likewise goes back to арубс (“white”). “Kesef” 
was, in addition, a term for money in general 
among the Hebrews (see below). Silver has its 
veins (Job xxviii. 1) It is not found on the surface, 
nor in river-beds, like gold; but it must be taken 
with hard labor from the depths of the mountain, 
Strangely enough, the Septuagint translates “ka- 
sifya,” in Ezra viii. 17, according to the meaning of 
the root: êv apyupiov Tóxo, * place of silver,” that is, 
Ctesiphon. 

Copper (“nehoshet”): The Hebrews probably 
knew copper only in its natural state, and not as 
bronze, which is copper alloyed with tin, unless 
the copper ore was found mixed with tin. Accord- 
ing to one hypothesis, the Biblical-Hebraic “sefer” 
means “brass” or “bronze” (*J. Q. R.” xv. 109). The 
term NYI (* bronze”) occurs only in а late Jewish 
work (“Seder ha-Dorot," s.v. YT, following “Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah," ed. Amsterdam, p. Sb), where 
the metals collected by David for the building of 
the sanctuary are enumerated (comp. Eusebius, 
“Preparatio Evangelica," ix. 4). Bronze tablets 
are mentioned in I Macc. viii. 29; xiv. 18, 26; and 





in ANTIOCH tablets of the same metal informed the 
Jews of their rights. The altar was covered with 
copper, which did not melt, although fire was con- 
tinually burning upon it (Lev. R. vii.; Tan., Teru- 
mah, 11). Abronzeserpent (Num. xxi. 9; II Kings 
xviii. 4) is mentioned, and the proper name “ Ne- 
hushta ” (II Kings xxiv. 8), the hyssop represented 
in bronze (Parah xii. 5), and shells of bronze (xóy yz; 
Yelammedenu, in “‘Aruk,” s.v. *53Yp) are note- 
worthy. See COPPER. 

Iron (“barzel,” “parzel”): The mountains of 
Palestine contained iron ore (Deut. viii. 9). Its 
value was less than silver and more than stones (Isa. 
lx. 17). As was also the case in early times among 
the Greeks and Romans, iron was little used by the 
Hebrews; and it is mentioned only four times in the 
first four books of Moses (see Iron). Many under- 
stand the word * paldah” (Nah. ii. 4) to mean “steel,” 
a preparation of iron; but the correctness of this in- 
terpretation is uncertain. Iron can be broken in 
pieces with а hammer. In this it isa symbol of the 
'Torah, which has numerous attributes and charac- 
teristics (Suk. 52b; see Tos. 40.). A teacher of the 
Law must be as hard as iron (Ta‘an. 4a). To forge 
and harden iron it must be put red-hot into cold 
water (Shab. 41а). Iron was heated on coal; and 
there are halakic regulations for doing this on the 
Sabbath (20. 180a). Iron as well as lead was used 
on the yokes of animals (Kelim xiv. 4, 5). The 
Rabbis were acquainted with the magnetic stone 
which attracts iron (Sotah 47a, “eben sho'ebet "). 

Tin (* bedil,” from a root meaning “ to separate”): 
The name itself indicates that the metal is not a pure 
one, but consists of parts separated from other 
metals, perhaps the lead in bars of silver (so De- 
litzsch on Isa. i. 25, where the word is used in the 
plural with “sigim ”; Ibn Ezra rightly observes that 
no other names of metals occur in the plural); com- 
pare the Latin “stannum” (Pliny, “Historia Natu- 
ralis,” xxxiv. 47); German, “werk”; and English, 
“alloy.” That “bedil” denotes some particular metal 
is evident from passages like Num. xxxi. 22 and 
Ezek. xxii. 18, 20; xxvii. 12, where it is mentioned 
along with other metals; and according to the Sep- 
tuagint this metal was xaooirepoc = “tin,” a trans- 
lation which Luther has throughout his version. 
Among the Romans, until the fourth century, tin 
was called “plumbum album." The Jews were 
probably acquainted with tin through the Phe- 
nicians, who brought it from their European colonies 
(from Britain [?]; see Gutschmid, * Kleine Schrift- 
en,” ii, 55). The instrument used in summoning 
the people to synagogue in Babylonia was of tin 
(Pethahiah of Regensburg, p. 14, ed. London, 1856). 
Beautiful tin Seder platters are still in existence, 

Lead (“‘oferet”; Aramaic and Neo-Hebrew in 
Mishnah and Talmud, “abar,” “арга >): Lead is men- 
tioned in Num. xxxi. 92; Ezek. xxii. 18, 90; also 
in Ezek. xxvii. 12, where it is referred to as an cx- 
port of Tarshish. Lead was obtained direct from 
the mines (Hul. 8а). Itisthe symbol of weight (Ex. 
ху. 10). "Tradition relates that the river-beds near 
Jerusalem were lined with lead (Letter of Aristeas, 
ed. Wendland, $90; comp. *Seder ha-Dorot, i. 115, 
Warsaw, 1891) White lead (Persian, “sapidag” 
[see “Z. D. M. G.” 1. 6, 43]; Syriac, *aspedka ”) oc- 
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curs in the * Halakot Gedolot ” and elsewhere in the 
literature of the Geonim as “alsefidag” (see Ko- 
hut, *Aruch Completum," iv. 82). A wire of lead 
(* petilah shel abar”; Sanh. 52a) was used in killing 
those condemned to death by fire. The eaves of 
houses were made of lead (Mik. vi. 8). 

Antimony or Stibium (*puk" = “eye-paint” 
[comp. *Z. D. M. С.” v. 386]; now called “Кам” 
in the Orient; hence the verb *kahal " [Ezek. xxiii. 
40]: often mentioned in the Talmud and Midrash 
[e.g., Shab. viii. 8]): One spoke of “enlarging ? the 
eyes with paint (Jer. iv. 30, R. V.) or of painting 
them (II Kings ix. 80). The meaning of Isa. liv. 
11 is disputed. According to Saadia, paint is 
meant here also; thus the meaning would be that 
the stones shine like women's eyes. More modern 
scholars read *nofek." Wisdom xiii, 14 interprets 
it to mean that on feast-days the faces of the gods 
were colored red with minium. 

Electrum: <A translation given by many for 
“hashmal” (Ezek. 1. 4, viii, 2); the English versions 
have AMBER. Bochart (*Hierozoicon," iii. 898) 
takes it to be the aurichaleum of the ancients. The 
Talmud has а haggadic interpretation for it (Hag. 
13a: comp. Munk in “Guide des Egarés,” ii. 229). 
Omitting * bashmal" as not being the name of a met- 
al, Moses Cohen (on Ibn Ezra on Isa. i. 25) says that 
thereare seven kindsof metals mentioned in the Bible. 

A general name for metals, *matteket" (plural, 
є mattakot"; Kelim xiii. 7, xiv. 1; Hul. i. 6), from 

the root “matak” = “natak” (Targ. 

Metals in to I Kings vii. 16, 28), is first found in 

the Tal- Ше post-Biblical literature of the Jews. 

mud. Dyp occurs in the Middle Ages (“R. 

Е. J.” xliii. 83). Roman *metalla" in 

Spain are mentioned in I Macc. viii, 8. By way of 

punishment Jews were often exiled to Roman * me- 

talla," Ze, mines. А rather comprehensive word is 

soya (“broken pieces of iron": Jastrow, “ Diction- 

ary," p. 266), from which YAn) (В. DB. 89b; comp. 

* [Talakot Gedolot,” ed. Hildesheimer, p. 421) would 

seem to mean “iron-monger.” Other names for 
metals which occur are the following: 

Argentum or Argentarium (Latin): Table-sil- 
ver; occurs often in the Midrash (Krauss, * Lehn- 
wörter,” ii. 190). A similar word is “chrysargy- 
run,” a kind of money (see below). 

Arsenicon (Greck): A chemical element which 
occurs naturally together with sulfur and metals. 
In the Talmud (Hul. 88b), Syriac, and Arabic it is 
called * zarnikh.? £ 

Asimon (Greek, àcyuov): In Mishnah, Talmud, 
and Midrash, an unstamped (silver) coin (Krauss, 
Le. p. 86). The word may, however, be related to 
the Syriac “sema,” which means simply “silver” 
(Payne Smith, * Thesaurus Syriacus,” p. 2494). By 
“asem” the Egyptians indicated a compound of 
gold and silver (Greek, jZexrpov); and the Septua- 
gint translates the Hebrew “hashmal” (see above) 
similarly. 

From tannaitic times dates a regulation forbid- 
ding the making of weights out of “ba‘az” (see 
below), lead, tin («acoírepoc), and other metals, be- 
cause they gradually wear away to the disadvan- 
tage of the buyer (Tosef.. B. B. v. 9 [ed. Zucker- 
mandel, p. 405]; B. B. 89b); in the text of the 








*Halakot Gedolot," p. 421, NTIÐDN also is found 
among the forbidden metals. Still Immanuel Löw 
reads more correctly ШШШ е (= * white lead ” ; see 
above) instead of NTIDON NON. 

Baʻaz: This metal, mentioned above, is proba- 
blya kind of tin (comp. Kelim xxx. 3; Targ. to 
Ezek. xxii. 18, and Targ. Yer. to Num. xxxi. 22). 
Ba'az ranks above lead and xacoírepoc (Men. 28b). 
It is doubtful whether “abaza ” (Targum for * bedil”) 
is related to it (see commentators on Кейт x. 2). 
Ba‘az was used for sealing documents (Targ. to Jer. 
xxxii. 11, 14). 

Halkoma (Greek, yá2xeua); Brass or copper; 
mentioned often in the Targum (Krauss, łe. p: 299); 
especially bows of brass are mentioned (comp. the 
cognomen * Halikopri" = xaZsozápec = "ihe man 
with а brazen face? (Krauss, l.e. p. 251). A similar 
analogy was: “A scholar is firm as iron” (Ta'an. 
da). Corinthian brass, celebrated in antiquity 
(ma5p), is mentioned in the Talmud (Krauss, l.e. 
p. 548), as well as by Josephus (* Vita,” § 18). The 
Syrian translates Ezra vili. 27 similarly. Xa2«o 
Aífavov, in Rev. i. 15, ii. 18, can hardly mean any- 
thing else than * brass of Lebanon." 

Gruti (Greek, урт): Pieces of metal (Krauss, 
Le. p. 188). Perhaps the above-mentioned ‘3 
came from it (comp. ypvrozó25c = “dealer in old 
iron," in Wilcken, “ Ostraka," i. 381). 

Hararah (Kelim xi. 8): Lumps of metal after 
casting. 

Karkemisha: An Aramaic word of unknown 
origin, occurring in the Targum (Targ. Yer. to 
Num. xxi. 22; Job xix. 24), and meaning “lead.” 

Milela (Ket. 67a): Gold ore as broken in the 
mine (Jastrow, фе. p. 198). 

Niska: A barof gold or silver; occurs a dozen 
times in the Babylonian Talmud (Jastrow, бс. p. 
917). According to J. Halévy (in * M. Scienc. Ling." 
xi. 78), “niska” is Sanskrit, and means “ топеу- 
bag." The Greek foc also indicates “lumps” or 
“bars” (Krauss, l.c. p. 141; comp. the Greek pidpoc 
= Latin * massa" in Blümner, * Technologie,” iv. 219). 

For sheet metal there was likewise a term from 
the Greek, noon (zéra2ov; Krauss, Lc. p. 441), for 
which “tas” is used elsewhere. Still unworked 
pieces are called “ golemim ? (Kelim xii. 6). . 

*Eshet and ‘Ashashit: Especially frequent 
terms (Kohut, Le. vi. 281; Jastrow, le. p. 1127), 
meaning “lumps” or “plates” or something similar 
(comp. Yoma 34b) Plates of iron were warmed 
(for the high priest); iron plates are spoken of also 
in Ab. Zarah 10a. It is therefore natural to con- 
nect these words with the Biblical Hebrew “ ‘eshet ? 
(Ezek. xxvii. 19) = “hard iron"; since the ide 
“hard” seems certainly to be contained in it. In 
Men. 28b it is stated that the lamp of the sanctuary 
might be made of “ ‘eshet ” as well as of gold; but 
* ‘ashet” can not mean “iron,” since it is classed above 
silver, unless indeed iron on account of its rarity 
was more valued than silver or even than gold. 
The metal must also have cast a reflection; for the 
lamp itself (“candela”) is called “‘ashasit.” The 
plates, whether of iron, silver, or gold, must, there- 
fore, have been highly polished, somewhat like the 
ancient mirrors. 

Obryzon (Greek, ófpvtov): Pure gold; a term oc- 
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curring once in the Targum (Krauss, йе. p. 14), and 
used alsoin Syriac and Arabie. Npvodpyrpov, money 
called “ gold-silver,” occurs also in rabbinical wri- 
tings (Krauss, 7.e. p. 298). 

Paliza (Arabic, *falaz"; but sce Frankel, Le. p. 
198): A kind of bronze. Samuel (in the 3d cent.) 
bought a golden dish which was offered him as 
bronze (B. K. 113b). 

Stomoma (Latin, from the Greek orógoga; in 
Ber. 62b, NDDNN): A term meaning sometimes the 
tempering of iron, sometimes steel itself. The ex- 
pression is found also in Syriac, Mandan, and Ara- 
bic; the genuine Arabic is “shaburkan” (Löw, in 
Krauss, Le, p. 120; according toa passage quoted 
there, tin was also so tempered. Concerning the 
method see Bliimner, l.e. iv. 843). Jüger, Reiche- 
now, and Frenzel, in “Handbuch der Zoologie," 
etc. (ii. 510, Breslau, 1880), state that the art of 
changing iron to stecl was practised by the Jews. 

Sulfate of Iron: Used for ink; xyá2xavfc = 
“vitriol”: often mentioned by the Rabbis (Krauss, 
Le. p. 549). 

Marteka: Silver-slag (Git. 69b). 

For the working of metals the Hebrews had to 
relv wholly on the Phenicians, as the history of the 
building of Solomon's Temple indicates. In Saul's 

time the Hebrews had armorers who 

Manufac- were very unpopular with the Philis- 

ture. tines (I Sam. xiii. 19, 20); and at the 

fall of Jerusalem smiths and lock- 

smiths (“haras ” and “masger”; II Kings xxiv. 10) 
are mentioned. 

The tools used were: the hammer or ax (“раат "; 
Isa. xli. 7; comp. крор in Sirach [Ecclus.] xxxviii. 
33; other tools are mentioned, 45. xxxviii. 18, xlviii, 
17; also “ makkabah ” in Isa. xliv. 12; * pattish," 2b. 
xli. 7; and “halmut” in Judges v. 26); tongs (* mel- 
kahayim”; Isa. vi. 6); hatchet (* garzen”; Siloam 
inscription and Deut. xix. 5; this makes the word 
“barzel” in II Kings vi. 5 mean “ tongs,” whereas 
it usually denotes only *iron"); bellows (*map- 
puah”; Jer. vi. 29; comp. Isa. liv. 6); fining-pot 
(^mazref") for silver and a (melting) furnace 
(“kur”) for gold (Prov. xvii. 3), whence the desig- 
nation "furnace," for Egypt (Deut. iv. 20; comp. 
Isa. xlviii. 10), is derived. A prophecy of Ezekiel's 
(Ezek. xxii. 18-22) rests wholly on the technical 
process of metal-casting. 

In Talmudic times there was used the anvil 
(“saddan” = “block”; Gen. R. x.) the “base” 
(^tahtit": Kelim xvii. 17) for forging, which was 
beatcn upon with a hammer. “To beat with the 
hammer” (“makal ba-pattish ") is а very frequent 
expression in rabbinical literature. In the opinion of 
the Rabbis, tongs (* zebet ”) were created directly by 
God as the final act of creation (Ab. v. 6); compare 
the tongs (“ yattukin " and “ратакіп ? in Kelim xii. 
3) used in metal-casting. There were used also the 
spade (“kardos,” in Ps. Ixxiv. 5, 6; comp. Ab. iv. 
5), the shovel (* mara” = wappov), the ax (* hazina ?), 
and the hammer (* kornos ? = &éapvoc). For grind- 
ing a peculiar tool was used (“ mashhezet”; Кейт 
xvii. 17; comp. “уара ” in Prov. xxvii. 11). Iron 
sledges (* masrekot, shel barzel*; Ber. 61b; comp. 
Git. 57b) are mentioned as instruments of torture. 

The passage quoted from Ezekiel (xxii. 18-22) 











illustrates the manipulation of metals. The ore was 
gathered and thrown into the furnace, and the fire 
was blown to melt it (*natak," substantive, “hit- 
tuk”). 

To rid the cast of slag (“sig,” “sigim ”) the metal 
was refined again in the fire (*zaraf," “лавак "). 

To aid the process of melting, a kind 
Manipula- of soap (“ bar,” “ barit” = “sal alkali,” 
tion. “potash”; see T;uzzatto on Isa. i. 25) 
was thrown into the furnace. Hence 
a distinction was made between unrefined silver 
(^ kesef sigim ” is probably the term; Ezek. xxii. 18) 
and refined silver (*^kesef mezukkak " in I Chron. 
xxix. 4, or "zaruf" in Ps. xii. 7. After the metal 
had been purified it was tested (“bahan "). Smelters 
and gold-workers in general were called “ refiners” 
(“zorefim ”; Neh. iii. 32; comp. £b. verse 81); there 
were also ironsmiths (*harashe barzel"; II Chron. 
xxiv. 12) and coppersmiths (“harash nehoshet”; I 
Kings vii. 14). Copper could be worked in various 
ways; there were shining copper (yellow bronze?; 
“nehoshet muzhab " in Ezra viii. 27), polished cop- 
per (“nehoshet kalal " in Ezek. i. 7; Dan. x. 6), and 
probably gilded copper also. 

Perhaps certain places in Palestine derived their 
names from the foundries existing therein, e.g., 
“Zarephat” (I Kings xvii. 9) and “ Misrephoth ? 
(Josh. xi. 8, xiii. 6). Malleable metals, such as gold, 
were made into plates (yp?) from which were cut 
threads or wires (*kizzez рені”; Ex. xxxix. 8). 
The important art of soldering was also known 
(“debek”; Isa. xli. 7). At the time of Solomon 
there was a special place for casting (*yazgak"; 
comp. “ muzzak " in Job xi. 15). For the sanctuary 
“scoured” copper (“morat”; I Kings vii. 45, 46) 
was used, while for the Tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness the metal was not cast, but hammered into 
shape (comp. “mikshah”). As the excavations at 
Mycen: show, this process was known before cast- 
ing, and was in use even in prehistoric times. 
The Hebrews knew also how to make gold and sil- 
ver articles by incrustation (“zafah,” “hafah ”). 

Ornaments of gold and silver are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible (see CosruwE). The Hebrews 
had metal mirrors (“ mar'ot?; Ex. xxxviii. 8; comp. 

Blümner, Lc. iv. 265). Several metal 

Ornaments, articles recorded in the Bible and 
Weapons, Mishnah are mentioned together in 
and Kelim xi. 8: e.g., weapons (helmet, 

Utensils. lance, wxór, grea ves, cuirass), women's 

ornaments (* golden city,” i.e., a kind 
of crown with an image of Jerusalem), necklaces 
(“catelle ”), nose-rings, finger-rings with or without 
seals, metal threads, ete. Besides, there were the 
sword (“hereb,” *sayif "), knife, dagger (* pugio ”), 
sickle, scissors, hair-curlers (каААгурафў), etc. (Kelim 
xiii. 1, 2). The mortar(* maktesh ?; Prov, xxvii. 22) 
was usually of copper, probably for sanitary rea- 
sons, because copper does not rust; the pestle (Bib- 
lical “еї”; Aramaic, “ bukna ”), of iron. The iron 
pestle breaks the copper mortar (“asita”; Niddah 
36b). Mention should also be made of: the hoe 
(* mafselet ”), the cutting-knife (oui? = Hebr. “ sak- 
kin," “magrefah”), the metal funnel (трбдоос = 
“aparkas”; Kelim xiv., end), and the furnace and 
hearth of metal (#0. v, 11). From this last arises 
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the expression “copper bottom” of the furnace 
(ib. viii. 8). 

The wealth of the Patriarchs in gold and silver is 
often emphasized (Gen. xiii. 2, xxiv. 22). Accord- 
ing to a legend, Abraham built him- 
self a high iron tower (Soferim ix.). 
The Israelites took articles of silver 
and gold with them out of Egypt (Ex. xi. 2, xii. 
35); and the Midrash on this passage (Tan., Bo) 
states that they melted the idols of the Egyptians 
into lumps of metal. For the golden calf and for 
the Tabernacle the precious metal was used in large 
quantities. Many fabulous stories are told of the 
wealth of Korah, as also of that of Joseph. David's 
and Solomon’s wealth in gold has already been 
spoken of. Solomon’s throne was especially costly 
d Kings x. 18). On the other hand, some of the 
later Jewish kings were so poor that they often used 
copper instead of gold. The copper pillars of Sol- 
omon’s Temple are said to have been taken to 
Rome; but those taken could have been only from 
Herod’s Temple. Benjamin of Tudela, who saw 
them in Rome, states that on the day of mourning 
for Jerusalem they wept and exuded sweat. More- 
over, the pillars of the Temple (Herod’s) are de- 
scribed as of silver, gold, copper, tin (333), and iron 
(* Seder ha-Dorot,” ed. Warsaw, i. 92a). Antiochus 
IV. stole much gold and silver from the Second 
Temple (I Macc. i. 21-24): and Herod the Great 
enriched. himself by plundering the alleged graves 
of the kings (Josephus, * Ant." vii. 15, & 8: xvi. 7. 


History. 


$1) All the gates of ITerod's Temple were of gold . 


with the exception of the Nicanor Gate, the copper 
on which, however, shone like gold (Mid. ii. 3). It 
is said that Nicanor had copper gates made in Alex- 
andria for the Temple, and that they reached Pales- 
tine only by a miracle (Yoma 88a; Yer. Yoma ii. 4). 
At the time of Herod, Menahem, the president of 
the Sanhedrin, brought eighty menin golden breast- 
plates before the king (Hag. iii. 2). The Roman 
genera] Crassus took away a golden beam from the 
Temple of Jerusalem (Josephus, Le. xiv. 7. S 1). 
The cymbals in the Temple at Jerusalem deserve 
mention (Ps. el. 5; Shek. v. 1,5yby) as being made of 
metal. A golden grape-vine was placed on the gate 
of the Temple (Mid. iii. 8). 
The high priest John, d.e., King John Hyrcanus, 
did away with “the noise of hammering” in Jeru- 
salem (Ma‘as. Sh. v. 15; otherwise in- 
Miscella- terpreted in M. К. 11a) There are 
neous halakie regulations as to whether 
Conditions. neighbors were required to endure 
the noise of hammering (see “ Pa- 
had Yizhak,” so. yvan MYON) Founders or 
gold-workers figure in later times also (0. 8.0. 
NWN). When the table service broke at the court 
of King Jannzus it was replaced by the gold-work- 
ersin Jerusalem (25.). Women liked to wear golden 
ornaments; hence it is said that “goldsmiths have 
much to do with women? (Kid. 82a) R. Ishmael 
b. Elisha had a golden tooth made for a Jewish 
maiden (Tos., Niddah, 4b, 66b). Earth instead of 
gold was put into the chest of Nahman of Gimza. 
R. Joshua b. Hananiah was a maker of needles (Yer. 
Ber. 7d; Yer. Ta‘an. 67d; see “‘Aruk,” 8.0. 9M). 
The teachers with the cognomen “ Nappaha” were 


‘Suk, iv. 6). 





probably blacksmiths. The word “ pattish ” (= 
“hammer”) occurs also as a proper name; in the 
Talmud it has à symbolical meaning. At the time 
of Bar Kokba there were many Jewish smiths, and 
at Sichnim metal-workers were especially numer- 
ous (Grütz, *Gesch." 3d ed., iv. 186, 145) The 
workshops of the goldsmiths are mentioned in 
the time of the Mishnah (Tosef., Kelim, middle ex- 
tract, vii. 10). At Jerusalem the gold-workers seem 
to have formed a separate gild (“zehabim "; Tosef., 
The word “tarsiyyim” was formerly 
translated *ironsmith " (Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., 
ii, 65, note 212). 

In the Middle Ages there were makers of metal 
implements (Abraham, “Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages," Index, London, 1896) It is interesting to 
note that Jews took part in the Bristol copper tradé 
(b.). The Jews engaged extensively in coinage 
also (see MrxrERS) Strangely enough, the wri- 
tings on alchemy in the Middle Ages: circulated 

under the name of Moses; the word 


In the 30 "5 (Gen. xxxvi 39), really a 
Middle proper noun, was explained to mean 
Ages. "the one who changes copper into 


gold” (Ibn Ezra, «d loc.; comp. a 
work on 3m % in Steinschneider, * Hebr. Uebers.” 
No. 577). Miriam, Moses’ sister, is said to have been 
the discoverer of the chemical known as bain-marie 
(see Jew. Encyc. i. 829, x». ALCHEMY). А Jew 
taught the English how to smelt copper (“ Tr. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. Eng." iii. 12). In northern Africa the 
Jews were the only locksmiths, goldsmiths, metal- 
founders, and minters (see AFRICA). An Italian 
traveler of the sixteenth century relates that the 
greater number of Karaites in Jerusalem had for a 
long time been metal-founders (* Jerusalem," v. 86). 
From the very beginning Jews took an active part 
in the art of printing; and in some instances the 
Rabbis themselves cast the type for the printing of 
their own works (10. v. 986). Toward the end of 
the eighteenth century there were in Berlin many 
Jewish die-sinkers and engravers (see “Kaufmann 
Gedenkbuch.” pp. 699-658; comp. “Mitteilungen 
_. . für Jüdische Volkskunde,” ix. 12 e£ seg.). The 
word “Ghetto” is said to have been derived from 
the Venetian mint, beside which the Jews lived. 

Just as on the occasion of tbe war with Midian 
the Bible established laws of cleanliness in regard to 
metals, so later in rabbinical literature 
metal vessels are discussed in their re- 
lation to the Levitical laws of cleanli- 
ness. Metal vessels, whether flat or 
hollow, become unclean (vessels of other materials, 
if flat, do not become unclean): if they break they 
become clean; but when mended the earlier un- 
cleanness returns (Kelim xi. 1) Each metal dish 
which has a particular name may become unclean 
(ib. 9). If clean iron is united with unclean iron, 
the larger constituent decides as to purity (č. 4). 
All implements of war, all ornaments worn by 
women may become unclean in so far as they have 
а hollowed part, thus constituting a vessel (čb. 8). 
The rule that a firmly fitting cover protects from 
uncleanness does not apply to ba‘az (see above) and 
lead, because the cover only lies on top, but does 
not close the vessel hermetically (i5. x. 2). If metal 
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-vessels which have become unclean from contact 
with a corpse receive the purificative sprinkling, 
then break and are melted togetherand resprinkled, 
all on the same day, they, in the opinion of some, 
become clean (čb. xiv. 7). But these rules become 
lost in a sea of details, and further information on 
ће subject must be obtained from the codes (Mai- 
monides, “Yad,” ete.) See KELIM. 

In the only passage in the Bible in which an al- 
most complete list of the metals is given their order 

of value is as follows: gold, silver, 

Value of copper, iron, tin, and lead (Num, xxx, 

Metals. 29). Generally, however, in the Bible, 

às also on the Egyptian monuments, 
silver is named before gold, to which metal it was 
preferred, owing to the greater difficulty in obtain- 
ing it. However, in estimating Solomon's wealth, 
it issaid of silver that “it was nothing accounted of.” 
Consequently, even at that early time gold must 
have been estimated at its true vaiue (I Kings x. 21). 

From the Talmudie description of the lamp (Men. 
38b) the following classification of the metals ac- 
cording to their value results, beginning with the 
most precious: “‘eshet” (see above), gold, silver, 
ba‘az (see above), lead, tin (касоѓтерос). The spears 
of the Hasmonean kings were of iron plated 
with ba‘az (/5.); hence iron stood at the foot of 
the list, but only in regard to value, In respoct to 
usefulness it stood high among the Jews. Among 
the Greeks and Romans iron isalways ranked above 
tin and lead (Blümner, бе, iv. 8), The coinage of 
Oriental peoples rests on a gold basis; that of the 
Phenicians and the Greeks on a silver one; that of 
the Romans on one of copper (/2.). The Bible fixes 
silver as the medium of exchange (Levy, * Gesch. 
der Jüdischen Münzen," p. 8); so that in the matter 
of money, as in other things, the Hebrews were de- 
pendent on the Phenicians (comp. Sehürer, le. ii. 
53)  Amishnah in this connection is instructive (B. 
М. iv. 1). It states which metal is to be regarded 
as a commodity, whichas coin. “Silver buys gold 
(that is, as ‘soon as the buyer has the gold coins— 
the commodity—in his hands, he must pay for 
them with silver coins); gold, however, will not 
buy silver. Silver will buy copper; but not vice 
versa. Stamped money (*matbea'") will buy asi- 
mon; but not vice versa.” 

Among the figures of speech in the Bible in which 
metals occur, there is the elaborate symbolism of 
Dan. ii. and vii., where the kingdoms of the earth 

` ure compared to metals. This idea was thoroughly 
exploited throughout the Middle Ages (see Driver, 
“Daniel,” pp. 94-97, Cambridge, 1900); comp. Ex. 
R. xxxv. 5: 
copper is Greece; iron is not mentioned either at the 
time of the First or of the Second Temple, since it 
symbolizes Edom [Rome], which had destroyed the 
Temple; hence Edom can bring God no present in 
the Messianic kingdom." Tron is the symbol of war 
(Mek., Yitro; Tosef., B. К. vii. 6); the relation be- 
tween gold and copper altars should be judged ac- 
cordingly (Midr. Tadshe, xi.). A phallus was made 
of copper, or of gold (Ezek. xvi. 17; Isa. Ivii. 8). 
According to Philo, who developed at length the 
symbolism of metals, gold denoted wisdom (софа; 
Philo, “De Leg. Alleg." ed. Mangey, i. 25) or reason 





“Gold is Babylon; silver is Media:: 





(idem, “De Vita Moysis" iii. 4); copper denoted 
perception (aicjot; тб). From «chis Dühr (*Sym- 
bolik des Mosaischen Cultus,” i. 280) 
tried in vain to prove the existence 
of an elaborate symbolism of metals 
among the Hebrews. Maimonides 
says of the Sabians that they associated a particular 
metal with each of the planets and made their statues 
to the latter of the appropriate metal (Chwolson, 
*Ssabier und Ssabismus,” ii. 658 et seq.) In ÀL- 
CHEMY “moon” is equivalent to silver; “sun,” to 
gold, In the Midrash iron is the symbol of war 
(Mek., Yitro, 11; B. K. vii. 6). The golden altar in 
the sanctuary symbolized the soul; the copper one, 
the body (Мат. Tadshe, xi.). “A scholar who is not 
hard as iron is no scholar” (Ta'an.. Ta); R. Sheshet 
was such a hard scholar (Men. 95b) A scholar 
appears to an idiot like а golden pitcher; if he has 
spoken to the idiot once he seems like a silver 
pitcher; and if he derives benefit from the fool he is 
only an earthen one (Shab. 525). The strict ban was 
called “iron fate” (“gizra de-farzela”; В. K. 81b). 

In soreery and superstition the metals were im- 
portant agents. If any one was bitten by a mad 
dog he was to drink out of acopper tube for twelve 
months; in a severe case he was to use a golden 
one (Yoma 84a). Just as imprecations were usually 
written on leaden tablets in Rome (R. Wünsch, 
“Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln aus Rom,” Leip- 
sic, 1898), so the Jews wrote, and still write, their 
AMULETS preferably on metal tablets. Coins or 
gold ornaments were put in the shoes or clothing of 
a bridegroom, with the idea that gold would take 
away the power of witchcraft (responsum quoted 
in Glassberg's “Zikron Berit la-Rishonim," p. 149, 
Berlin, 1892). If copper, iron, tin, lead, or any other 
kind of metal is thrown into the fire and some of 
the pretended stone of wisdom is rubbed off into the 
metal, gold refined seven times will come out of the 
fire (Johanan Allemanno, in * Kerem Hemed,” ii. 48; 
Glassberg, Le. p. 204) Even to-day Jews give 
heed to the so-called “tekufah.” Water may be 
kept from becoming poisonous if it comes in con- 
tact with iron (S. Landau, in *Aruch," p. 1665; 
Grünbaum, * Gesammelte Aufsütze zur Sprach- und 
Sagenkunde," pp. 102, 144, Berlin, 1901; “R. E. J.” 
xli. 147). For sorcery with metals see also “Sefer 
Yuhasin,” ed. London, p. 234a. 

In Yemen to-day most people wear iron bands on 
their arms and fect and claim to feel strengthened 
thereby. The children wear around their necks a 
thick band of seven kinds of iron (“ Eben Safir,” p. 
58b, Lyck, 1866). With this should be compared 
the metal amulets (*lamina") representing the ser- 
pent of Moses, which a sect of Jews wore early in 
the common era (Philastrius, “Heres,” $91). In an 
apocryphal work ascribed to Cham, prescriptions 
on copper plates are spoken of (Fabricius, * Codex 
Apocr. N. T.” i. 801). Indeed, Когай is said to have 
engaged in chemistry (Grünbaum, * Neue Beitrüge 
zur Semitischen Sprach- und Sagenkunde," p. 171). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Wette, Lehrbuch der Hebréüisch - Jüdi- 
sehen Archäologie, 88105, 106, Leipsic, 1814; Roseniniiller, Bi- 
hlische Alterthumskunde, iv. 1. 58; Movers, Phinizier, iii. 
1,27; Burton, The Gold Minesof Midian, London, 1878 ; Glo- 
Dus, xxxv, 282; Kinzler, Biblische Naturgeschichte, 9th ed.: 
Blümner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Künste bei Griechen «nd Römern, vol. iv., section 1, Leip- 
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sic, 1886; Bahr, Symbotilc des Mosaischen Cultus, i. 258-2 

Heidelberg, 1887; E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums, i. 226; 

un Das Altjüdisehe Zauberwesen, p. 157; Z. D. P 

J. S, Kn. 

METATRON (Перг. pron; Greek, Мутатор; 
Latin, “Metator”): Name of an angel found only in 
Jewish literature. Elisha b. Abuyah, seeing this 
angel in the henvens, believed there were “two 
powers” or divinities (Hag. 15a, above) When 
God wept over the destruction of the Temple, 
Metatron fell on his face and said: “I will weep; 
but weep not Thou.” God answered and said: “If 
thou wilt not suffer Me to weep, I will go whither 
thou canst not come, and there will I lament” (Lam. 
R., Introduction, § 24; comp. Jer. xiii. 17). Metat- 
ron bears the Tetragrammaton; for Ex. xxiii. 21 
says, ^My name is in him." Yet he may not be 
worshiped; for the same passage Says, * Exchange 
Me not for him” (dialogue between a heretic and а 
Babylonian teacher, in Sanh. 38b, below ; Targ. Yer. 
to Ex. xxiv. 1 has Michael instead of Metatron). 

Moses begs Metatron to intercede with God for 
him, that he may not die; but the angel answers: 
“ [t is useless; for I heard the words behind the veil, 
‘Thy prayer will not be answered’” (both editions 
of Tan., Wa'ethanan, 6). When God sorrowed for 
the death of Moses, Metatron fell down before Him 
and consoled Him (Grünhut, *Likkutim," v. 105a), 
and when Moses died, this angel with three others, 
* the princes of wisdom,” cared for him (Targ. Yer. to 
Deut. xxxiv. 6). The early commentators with good 
reason identified the prince of the world (Hul. 60a; 
Zeb. 16b; Sanh. 94a) with Metatron (Joel, * Blicke in 
die Religionsgesch." i. 124 et seg.) God instructs 
children in the Torah during the last quarter of the 
day; Metatron, during the first three-quarters (C Ab. 
Zarah 8b) It was this angel who caused Shamhazai 
to say before the Flood, * God will destroy the world” 
(Yalk. i., $ 44). Не is, moreover, Enoch, the great 
scribe (Targ. Yer. to Gen. v. 24; in Hag. 15a he is 
likewise represented as a scribe). 

These statements, found in the earlier sources, 
contain all the characteristic traits ascribed to Me- 
tatron in the later mystical works. The latter call 
him the “ prince of the presence” (Jel- 
linek, “В. H.” ii., pp. xvi., 55 et seg., V. 
171; “Responsen der Gaonen,” ed. 
Harkavy, No. 873, p. 372; comp. Isa. 
lxiii. 9), and “prince of the ministering angels” 
(Jellinek, Lc. v. 172). He is the “mighty scribe" 
(ib. ii, 68), the lord of all the heavenly hosts, of all 
treasures, and of secrets (ib. ii. 114, v. 174) and 
bears the lesser divine name (#0. ii. 61, 114, 117; v. 
115). The Zohar defines his nature exactly by de- 
claring that he is little lower than God (after Ps. 
viii. 6; Yalk. Hadash, 7, No. 51; comp. especially 
Jelinek, Lc. v. 174) Heis identical in all respects 
with Enoch; the “Hekalot” (00. v. 170-190), in 
which he is the chief personage, is called also * The 
Book of Enoch” (comp. db. ii., p. xvi. and vi. 58: 
* Enoch whose name is Metatron "). 

In the Apocrypha likewise Enoch appears as the 
heavenly scribe (Book of Jubilees, iv. 23; II Enoch 
lii. 2), although elsewhere he is called Michael 
(Ascensio Isaiæ, ix. 21), while, as noted above, Targ. 






In Later 
Records. 


Yer. to Ex. xxiv. 1 substitutes the name of Michael | 





for Metatron, which is found in the other sources. 
In the Hebrew writings Metatron fills the róle of 
Enoch in the Apocrypha in bearing 
witness to the sins of mankind. Since 
both sources represent him asa youth, 
it may be assumed that the first ver- 
sions of the Hebrew mystical works, 
though they received their present formin the geonic 
period, originated in antiquity, so that the concep- 
tion of Metatron must likewise date from an early 
period. 

The views regarding the source of this conception 
differ widely. The name “Metatron,” which, as 
stated above, occurs only in Hebrew writings, is 
in itself striking. The derivation from the Latin 
“metator” (= guide?) is doubtless correct, for 
Enoch also is represented as a guide in the apocry- 
phal work which bears his name; and the Hebrew 
Book of Enoch, in which, however, reference to 
Metatron is constantly implied, says: *He is the 
most excellent of all the heavenly host, and the 
guide [Metatron] to all the treasuries of my [God]" 
(B. H. ii. 117). 

Mysticism prefers obscurity, and intentionally 
chooses a foreign word instead of the well-known 
nameof Enoch. Kohut identifies Metatron with the 
Zoroastrian Mithra; bat probably only a few traits 
were borrowed from the latter. Sachs, Grünbaum, 
"Weinstein, and others think that Metatron is iden- 
ticalwith Philo's Logos; but L. Cohn, the eminent 

Philonist, contradicts this view. M. 
Views аѕ Friedländer, on the other hand, takes 
to Origin. Metatron to be, both in name and in 
nature, none other than Horus, the 
* frontier guardian " and “surveyor of the frontier” 
of the early Gnostics. These divergent views clear- 
ly indicate that Metatron combines various traits 
derived from different systems of thought. Grun- 
wald (in “ Jahrb. für Jüdische Gesch. und Literatur, » 
1901, pp. 127 et seq.) has yet another solution for 
the problem of Metatron. The ancients had already 
noticed that the numerical value of the letters in the 
word “Metatron” corresponded with those of the 
word “Shaddai” (= 314), and *Metatron ? is also 
said to mean “ palace” (* metatrion ”), and to be con- 
nected with the divine name npo (* place”), etc. 

In medieval mysticism Metatron plays the same 
role as in antiquity and in the period of the Geonim 
(passages in Schwab, s.v.), thus furnishing а further 
proof of the tenacity and stability of mystic and 
superstitious conceptions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthums im 
Neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, pp. 241, 348, Berlin, 1908 ; But- 
tenwieser, in JEW. Excxc. i. 677 et seq, (Metatron-Enoch); M. 
Friedländer, Der Vorchristliche J tidische Gnosticismus, рр. 
102 et seq., Göttingen, 1898; M. Grünbaum, Gesammelte 
Aufsätze zur Sprach- und Sagenkunde, pp. T4, 124, 194, 
Berlin, 1901; M. Grunwald, Hin Altes Symbol in Neuer Be- 
leuchtung, in Jahrb. für J üdische Gesch. und Literatur, 
iv. 127, Berlin, 1901 ; idem, in Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft 
für Jüdische Volkskunde, x. 138: Уат. Hadash, pp. 660 et 
seq., Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 12, 15. 16. 22, 23, 25. 08a ; Nos. 48 et Seg. 
&8b: Nos. 59, 72: M. Joël, Blicke in die Religionsgesch. i. 124 
et seq. ; L. Ginzberg, JEW. ENCYC. iii. 461b (Metatron-Enoch); 
A. Kohut, Jüdische Amgelologie und Dümonologie, pp. 86 et 
seq., Leipsic, 1866; idem, in Magyar Zsidó Szemle, 1884, i. 
98-100; M. Sachs, Beiträge zur Sprach- und Alterthums- 
forschung, i. 108, Berlin, 1852: M. Schwab, Vocabulaire de 
l'Angélologie, p. 170; Weinstein, Zur Genesis der Agada, 
partii., Die Alexandrinische Agada, Gottingen, 1901 ; comp. 
L. oe in Monatsschrift, xlvii. 89-96; Zunz, G, V. 2d ed., 
p. 179. 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS. See ThRANSMIGHATION 
or Sours, 

METER IN THE BIBLE: The question 
whether the poetical passages of the Old Testament 
show signs of regular rhythm or meter is yet un- 

solved; the question involves princi- 

State of the pally Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and most 

Question. of the prophetical books, with many 

songs and speeches contained in the 

historical books, The subject of strophic arrange- 

ment is not treated here, since it relates as much to 

the divisions of thought as to those of metrical form 
(see PARALLELISM), 

No one can establish the metrical character of the 
whole of this literature, and no one can successfully 
deny thatit ismetrical in part. The former of these 
statements will be generally accepted; for those 
who wish to find meter in the-Old Testament are 
obliged to make many emendations of the text, As 
the second statement is often controverted, the ap- 
peal must be made to a trained and unprejudiced 
ear (not eye) The case might rest on a single 
Psalm, the 54th, which is as metrical throughout 
as some fantiliar English poems. The following 
translation of verse 3 imitates accurately the flow 
of the original: 

“О my God! by Thy name now redeem me, 
And by all Thine omnipotence free me.” 

The rime is unessential, though it is perfect in the 
Hebrew. The important matter is the regularity 
of movement, indicated by the symbol 8 + 8, 
which means that the verse consists of two equal. 
stichoi separated by a cesura, each stichos hav- 
ing three tones. The movement may be termed 
either “rhythmical” or * metrical,” for the two are 
identical, as Sievers has shown (“Studien zur He- 
bräischen Metrik,” p. 25, Leipsic, 1901). Tt is just 
as erroneous to call such a Hebrew verse a hexameter 
as it would be to apply that term to its English 
equivalent; it is convenient to call cach tone-section 
a foot, but even that designation must be explained as 
referring to rhythm, not to syllabic division. That 
which gives these fect their metrical character is 
not the accent, which only marks, not makes, the 
rhythm; it is the flow of time, as measured in waves 

or pulse-beats recurring at regular in- 


Colloca- tervals. The time being equal, it mat- 
tions of ters not whether the syllables in the 
Regular different fect are alike in number or 
Accent. not. In the example given they 


happen to correspond; each foot has 
the form X X — except that the two riming feet 
are of the form x x — x. 
Every kind of foot in this psalm is frequently 
met with in English poetry; take, for example 
Ps.liv.8.4: X х <, X X х, X +. (Comp. 
Tennyson: ‘‘ That he shouts with his sister at play.") 
Рз. Пу. 8,4: — X X, X XX -4 (Comp. 
“ All in the valley of death.") 
There are but three more variations in the psalm: 
= X, X + X, +, which all occur in two consecu- 
tive lines from Coleridge's “ Christabel ”: 
~x + 4% xXx 4 
* Is the night chilly and dark ?” 
X + X-X-4Xx ш 
“The night is chilly but not dark.” 











This same measure (3--3) holds in Psalms liv., 
lxvii., and Ixxxii., and it is а curious coincidence 
that verse 5 in each is extended to 8 -- 8 4-8 tones, 
while nearly all the other verses have 8+3. 
Psalm c. begins with a single 3, hasa triple 3 in 
verses 8 and 4, and ends, as does Psalm Ixxxii., 
with a kind of Alexandrine. The remaining fect 
are 3-++3. АП these are short psalns, but several 
long ones are almost as strictly regular (е.7., Ps. 
Ixxx., Ixxxi., Ixxxv., xci). Others follow prevail- 
ingly the scheme 4 +4 (¢.g., Ps. xlvi., Hiii), and 
there are still other combinations, as 2-++ 2,3-4 2, 
and 44-8. . 

Outside the Psalms ihere are many poems and 
long sections either compictely or measurably regu- 
lar, as Deut. xxxii, Ex. Xv., Isa. xli. 1-10, and 
large portions of the Book of Job. But the great 
majority of the Psalms are very irregular, and some 
of them defy all metrical rules (e.g., Ps. xlv., lv., 
lxiv., Ixxi., Ixxxvi., xcv., cii) The common prac- 
tise is to be censured, which, by conjectural emenda- 
tion, alters the text in such cases to fit the assumed 
meter. Conjectures that approve themselves on 
critical grounds give, to be sure, one more sign of 
their correctness when they smooth rough meters; 
but no metrieal system thus far proposed has proved 
satisfactory. An example or two may serve to soften 
the apparent dogmatism of this judgment. One of 
the most elaborate metrical systems is that of Sic- 
vers (1901), who analyzes 93 poems. Of these, 20 
are psalms, but not a single rhythmically difficult 
psalm is included. Baethgen’s commentary on the 
Psalms (8d ed., 1904) attempts to give some met- 
rical account of each of the 150 Psalms. In the case 
of those noted above as ditlicult (and of many тоге) 
he frankly admits the difficulty, often confesses 
that it is insoluble, and in most other cases offers 
conjectures resting on an assumed rr ату of the 
meter, whereas the very question at issue is whether 
any such regularity can be shown. 

So faras the evidence extendsat present, it can only 
be asserted that the Hebrew poets were acquainted 
with meter, and employed it very freely, changing 
at will from one form to another, within the same 
composition, but making the substance of their 
thought so far paramount over its form that they 
were often unwilling to wait for a perfect rhyth- 
mical expression, 

Metrical systems published before the nineteenth 
century are so mingled with subjective fancies that 
none of them is now worth considering ; they wereall 

patiently examined and thoroughly 

History refuted by J. L. Saalschütz (* Von der 

of the Form der IIebrüischen Poesie," Kö- 
Question. nigsberg, 18925) J.J. Bellermann'slit- - 
tle book on the subject (* Versuch über 
die Metrik der Hebrier,” Berlin, 1813) issound in prin- 
ciple, and its only important defects relate to the 
“more” (units of time) and the “sheva.” Saalschütz 
corrected these defects, but erred in contendin g fora 
rhythm that descends (+ xx. +x, etc.) instead 
of one that ascends (x, XX=, etc.) Ernst 
Meier (“Die Form der Hebräischen Poesie," Tü- 
bingen, 1853) returned to Bellermann, and reduced 
the matter to greater simplicity through his folk-lore 
studies. His contribution has been unduly belittled, 
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even by Kuenen; its chief mistake was in applying 
to all poetry what is true only of a part. Julius 
Ley (* Grundzüge des Rhythmus in der Hebrüischen 
Poesie," Halle, 1875) supplied that defect by a fun- 
damental investigation which gave a scientific basis 
to the whole subject. His system was cumbersome 
at first (1866), but he improved it under the criti- 
cism of thirty-five years. Bickell held the untenable 
theory that Hebrew meter is syllabic, like the Syriac, 
and is written uniformly in regular trochees or 
jambi. Hubert Grimme (* Psalmenprobleme,” Frei- 
burg; 1902) built avowedly on Ley's basis, but added 
a new doctrine of the more which is an improve- 
ment on the old, but which he has not been able to 
establish, In his earlier work he held correctly that 
the structure of the feet may vary in the same com- 
position; at present he holds the opposite theory 
and employs it freely in textual emendations. 
Sievers was the first to trace out thoroughly the 
relations of Hebrew metrics to general metrics. 
That part of his system possesses permanent value; 
but its practical application is marred by the at- 
tempt at an impossible simplicity and symmetry 
which derives every foot from the anapest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to works mentioned in the body of 
the article, Ewald, Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, part 1, 
Gottingen, 1835; Gustav Bickel, Carmina Veteris Testa- 
menti Metrice, Innsbruck, 1882; Kuenen, Einleitung, part 
8, Leipsic, 1894; Charles A. Briggs, The Study of Holy Scrip- 
lure, pp. 855-426, New York, 1899; Nivardus Sehlógl, De Me- 
tirica Veterum. Hebreeorum, Vienna, 1899; Eduard Konig, 
Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, pp. 318-860, Leipsic, 1900. 

J. W. H. C. 


METHODOLOGY. See TALMUD. 
METROLOGY. See WEIGHTSAND MEASURES. 


METUENTES (lit. “fearing”): Term used in 
the Latin inscriptions by Juvenal for Jewish prose- 
lytes. Jt corresponds to the Greek term ceflóuevoL 
тё» Osóv, which occurs in Josephus (* Ant.” xiv. 72, 
ed. Niese) and in Acts x. 2, 22; xiii. 16, 26, 48, 50; 
xvi. 14; xvii. 4, 17; xviii. 7, and to the Hebrew 
“Моге Үшүп,” which, at an early date, likewise 
seems to have denoted proselytes (see II Kings 
xvii. 28, xxxii, 38). In the Psalms the expression 
is used for the whole body of pious persons outside 
the house of Israel (Ps. cxv. 11, cx viii. 4, exxxv. 
20; comp. Esth. ix. 27; Isa. lvi. 6), or perhaps for 
certain Gentiles who had adopted some of the Jew- 
ish customs, notably the observance of the Sabbath 
and abstention from forbidden meat. Paul refers 
to such at Antioch, Thyatira, Thessalonica, and 
Athens. About Ше Black Sea a large number of 
inscriptions have been discovered relating to “ wor- 
shipers of the Most High God " who were also of the 
same class, though possibly their Judaic practises 
were not so pronounced as in the cases nearer Pal- 
estine (see HyrsrsrARIANS) A mocking crucifix 
found on the Palatine Hill at Rome has the expres- 
sion EEBETE OEON (see Jew. Ёхсүс. ii. 222, s.t. 
Ass-Wonsmrp) Mek., Mishpatim explains Isa. lvi. 
6 as “those who fear Heaven." See PROSELYTE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sehürer, Gesch. 2d ed., iii. 108-105; idem, Die 
Juden im Bosporanischen Reiche, ete., in Sitzungsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie, 1897, pp. 200-225; Bernays, Die 
Gottesftirchtigen bei Juvenal, in Gesammelte Schriften. 


8. Ј. 


METURGEMAN (*interpreter "): With the re- 
turn of the exiles from captivity the religious in- 





struction of the people was put into the hands of 
the Levites (Neh. viii. 7-9; II Chron. xvii. 8, 9; 


xxxv. 8) These functionaries were called mnan 
(“teachers”). In all probability the language of in- 


struction was still Hebrew (Friedmann, “ Onkelos,” 
p. 81, to the contrary). How long the Levites con- 
tinucd in the office of teachers and how long the 
Hebrew language remained intelligible to the masses 
are unknown; but at a later time, when Aramaic had 
become the vernacular, and religious instruction had 
ceased to be the exclusive privilege of the priest- 
hood, the Levitic 315 (“teacher”) gave way to the 
lay porn (^ interpreter,” “ translator”), called also 
т\л or anno. The official was paid probably by 
the community (comp. Pes. 50b; Rashi «d loc.) 
This seems, however, not to have been always the 
case, since the IIalakah speaks also of a minor act- 
ing as meturgeman. 

The weekly lesson from the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets was read by a member of the congregation, 
and the meturgeman had to trauslate into the ver- 
nacular the Pentateuchal lesson verse by verse; from 
the Prophets he translated three verses at a time. 
"While the reader of the Hebrew text was forbidden 
to recite by heart, the meturgeman was not per- 
mitted to read his translation from a book, or to look 
at the Hebrew text when translating, in order that 
the people should not think that the translation was 
contained in the text. The meturgeman was also 
forbidden to raise his voice higher than that of the 
reader of the text. He did not limit himself to a 
mere literal translation, but dilated upon the Bib- 
lical contents, bringing in haggadic elements, illus- 
trations from history, and references to topics of 
the day. This naturally required much time, to gain 
which the weekly lesson had to be short, so that 
the Pentateuch was finished only in a cycle of three 
or three and one-half years; while the portion from 
the Prophets was frequently abbreviated. 

The free handling of the text, which frequently 
changed the translation into a sermon or homily, 
gave the meturgeman ample opportunity to intro- 
duce his subjective views into the Jesson; and with 
the multiplication of sects this became distasteful to 
the Rabbis. Тһе increase in the opposition to the 
meturgeman led to the fixation of the Targumim 
and to the demand that the meturgemau keep 
strictly to mere translation. But a mere translation 
satisfied neither the public, who had known the text 
from early school-days, nor the meturgeman, who 
was deprived of an opportunity to parade his knowl- 
edge and to display his oratorical gifts. Asa conse- 
quence the “darshan,” or preacher, was introduced ; 
and the literal translation fell gradually into disuse. 

While the meturgeman as Bible interpreter was a 
purely Palestinian institution, as interpreter of the 
Mishnah he was known also in Babylonia, where he 
was called Амовл. The head of theacademy, while 
seated, would tell him in Hebrew and in a low voice 
the outline of his lecture; and the meturgeman would 
in a lengthy popular discourse explain it in the ver- 
nacular to the audience. It is noteworthy that the 
meturgeman, whether explaining Bible or Mishnah, 
was not held in much esteem by the public; and in 
Talmud and Midrash he is frequently referred to 
with contempt. See also Tameux. 
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Berliner, Targum Onkelos, ii. 73 et seq., Berlin, 1890 
Friedmann, Onkelos, pp. 81 et seq. 


S. 8. C. L. 


q.s. 
; M. 


METZ: German fortified city in Lorraine; it has 

a population of 58,462, including 1,451 Jews. Ac- 
cording to ancient chronicles, Jews had settled in 
Metz in the year 221: they enjoyed municipal free- 
dom, and lived on very good terms with the Chris- 
tians. Itis stated also that when St. Eucaire, Bishop 
of Toul, had undertaken to convert the Jews, the 
emperor Julian, who was at Metz at the time, con- 
demned the bishop to prison for his untimely zeal. 
Under the Merovingians and Carlovingians there 
were Jews at Metz, engaged as agriculturists, mer- 
chants, artisans, and especially as goldsmiths and 
physicians. Jews and Christians formed intimate 
friendships; the clergy dined in the homes of the 
Jews, and more than one intermarriage 

Early resulted from this friendly intercourse. 
Conditions. The cordiality of these relations was 
increased by the efforts made by the 

Church councils to disturb it. At a council held at 
the monastery of St. Arnould at Metz May 1, 888, 
at which Balbodus. 





Persecutions, especially during the Crusades, scat- 
tered the Jews of Metz. Those who afterward re- 
turned found a refuge there, for which 

Period of they were obliged to pay thirty-four 
Persecu- deniers, levied on them when they en- 
tion. tered the city. Nevertheless, in 1865 
they were expelled by the magistrates, 

who assigned their presence as the cause of the 
destruction by lightning of twenty-two houses. In 
1567, after France had taken possession of Metz, 
some Jewish families were again admitted with the 
consent of the marshal of Vieilleville, and less than 
thirty years later they were organized 

Under intoa community. In 1595 they met 
French ір generalassembly and elected а com- 
Rule. munal board, to which they delegated 

all power and all authority in every- 

thing concerning administration and police, and the 
jurisdiction of civil cases. Of the six men compo- 
sing this council the following three were rabbis: 
Isaac, son of Lazare Levy; Joseph Levy; and Solo- 
mon, son of Gershon Zay. The proceedings of this 
assembly, as well as those of the election, were sub- 
mitted for the approval of the higher authorities, 
who on July 18, 1595, 





Archbishop of 
Trèves, presided, and 
which was attended 
by Dadou, Bishop of 
Verdun; Arnold, 
Bishop of Toul; and 
Robert, Bishop of 
Metz, on the com- 
plaint of the dean of 
the cathedral Jews 
were forbidden to 
drink or eat with, or 
to marry, Christians. 

These vexations 
lasted but a short 
time; under the suc- 
cessors of Charles the 
Bald, Jewsmightown 
real estate, and this 
would lead to the 
supposition that they 
had other municipal 
rights. Bishop Adal- 
beron in 945 commanded David, a Jew of the dio- 
cese of Metz, to restore to the monastery of St. Glos- 
sinde a vineyard of which he had secured possession. 
This Adalberon, who occupied the episcopal sce 
until 984, was always very favorable to the Jews, 
who revered him. According to the chronicles, at 
his death * the Jews weptaloud; and mourned and 
lamented." Some years later they showed similar 
fecling at the obsequies of another virtuous and tol- 
erant archbishop—Mattard. "The dukes of Lorraine 
also took them under their protection and treated 
them with the greatest-consideration. Thanks to 
this social peace, they devoted themselves to study, 
and among them were scholars called “the sages 
of Lorraine” ams Yn); celebrated rabbis, such 
as R. Simon ha-Gadol, R. Machir, Leontin, R. Eliezer 
(the author of the *Sefer Yere'im"), and especially 
Rabbenu Gershom Me'or ha-Gadol. 








Ancient Synagogue at Metz. 
(From Frauberger.) 


“by the grace of God, 
and with the consent 
of his majesty, and 
of Monsicur, the 
; Duke of Epergnan," 
nee Е “| recognized those 
: elected as the oflicial 
representatives апа 
the regularly ap- 
pointed intermedi- 
aries of the Jewish 
community of Metz. 
The community 
developed in influ- 
ence and numbers; 
in 1614 it numbered 
500; in 1694 there 
. were. 120 families, 
consisting of more 
than 000 individuals. 
The rabbi at that 
time was Moses 
Cohen of Prague. 
His nomination was confirmed by the Duke de Va- 
lette, peer and colonel-general of France and com- 
manding general of the king in the city and citadel 
of Metz, “to undertake the above-mentioned charge 
and functions of rabbi." A fact that should be no- 
ticed is that throughout the Middle Ages the nomi- 
nation of the rabbi required ratification by the state. 
In 1650 the rabbi was Moses Nerol; contrary to 
custom, and for some unknown reason, the council 
of the community did not ask the government to 
confirm his nomination. Louis XIV., during his 
visit to Metz Sept. 25, 1657, visited the synagogue 
and gave audience to the council of the trustees of 
the community as well as to the rabbi. The same 
day he signed letters patent for the privileges of the 
Jews, in which he warned them that in the future 
they would not be allowed to choose a rabbi with- 
out obtaining his consent. 
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As carly as March 24, 1603, and Oct. 15, 1605, 
Henry IV. had granted the Jews letters patent, ac- 
cording to which he “took them under his protec- 
tion, and permitted them to trade according to their 
franchises, liberties, and ancient customs.” These 
letters patent were maintained, and the Jews’ privi- 
leges were even increased, by Louis XIII. (Jan. 24, 
1682), by Louis XIV., and by Louis XV. (July 9, 
1718). Louis XII. “rewarded them for their 
devotion and charity," and granted them a new law 
to remove all difficulties between them and the in- | 
habitants of the city, in consideration of the services 
they had rendered the garrison of Metz during the 
civil wars. The letters patent granted by Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. were ratified and registered 
by the Parliament of Metz (Sept. 8, 1718). Those 











himself, Uri Cohen, already advanced in years, 
offered an example of patriotism by tendering his 
services for the defense of the city. It was he, 
also, who, after the victory of Valmy, set out at the 
head of the defenders of Thionville and, with Rol- 
ley, mayor of Metz, led them before the Ark, where, 
in an enthusiastic speech, he extolled the bravery of 
the Jews and declared the country had the right to 
count upon the cooperation of all its citizens. Dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror the synagogue was closed, 
the sacred utensils used in the services were put un- 
der seal, and the courtyard was used for a pasture; 
the tombstones were taken from the cemetery and 
used for building purposes. 

By the decrees of 1806 and of March 7, 1808, the 
Jewish creed was officially recognized, and in the 














INTERIOR OF AN OLD SYNAGOGUE AT METZ. 
(From Frauberger.) 


of May 7, 1777, gave the Jews still greater liberties | 
and spoke of them as citizens of the land. In 1782, 
when the Count of Provence, afterward Louis 
XVIIL, went to Metz, he visited the synagogue, 
and the chief rabbi, Lion Asser (ARYEH LOEB BEN 
ASHER), in the name of the community, assured him 
of his homage and bestowed upon him the priestly 
benediction. This made a profound impression 
upon the count, and those about him were aston- 
ished to hear him praise the Jew. “Jew or Chris- 
tian,” he said, “what is the difference? I honor 
virtue wherever itis found.” 

The French Revolution was greeted with enthu- 
siasm by the Jews of Metz. In 1792 the chief rabbi 


creation of the seven consistories and grand rabbin- 
ates the district of Metz and the community of the 
city of Metz are mentioned. 
The first chief rabbi was Mayer Charleville, who 
was followed by Joseph Gougenheim, 
In Recent Wittersheim, Aaron Worms, Lyon 
Times. Lambert, and Lippmann. After the 
war of 1870 Lippmann, who was un- 
willing to surrender his allegiance to France, resigned 
his post. He was subsequently made chief rabbi 
at Lille. During this period Louis Morhange, for- 
merly professor at the rabbinical school in Metz, 
served as chief rabbi until the installation of Bigard. 
In 1885 the latter was succeeded by Isaac Weill, 
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who in 1890 succeeded Arnold Aron as chief rabbi 
at Strasburg. His successors at Metz were Adolphe 
Ury and the present (1904) incumbent, Nathan 
Netter. 

By the royal decree of 1824 the rabbinical school 
that was transferred to Paris in 1859 was established 
at Metz. The synagogue was erected. in 1840 and 
dedicated in 1845. The community possesses com- 
munal schools, an infant school, a hospital, а maz- 
zah bakery, and numerous charitable societies, 
including a society of young people, which is recog- 
nized by the state aud which gives aid without dis- 
tinction as to creed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Kahn, Les Rabbins de Metz, in R. E. J. 

Xii, 295; Schwab, Répertoire. 

D. A. U. 

METZ, ISAAC: German scholar; lived at Ham- 
burg in the first half of the nineteenth century. He 
compiled a catalogue, entitled * Kehillat Dawid,” of 
David Oppenheimer's library (translated into Latin 
by Lazar Embden, Hamburg, 1826). To this cata- 
logue Jacob Goldenthal added an index (Leipsic, 
1845). Metz published also an edition of Judah ha- 
Levi's *Cuzari? (Hanover, 1836), based upon the 
Venice 1547 and 1594 editions. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col, 1752; Zeitlin, 

Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 288-239. 

D. S. Max. 

METZLER-LÓWY, PAULINE: Austrian 
contralto singer; born at Theresicnstadt, Bohemia, 
Aug. 81, 1853. At the age of seven she entered the 
Prague Conservatorium, where she studied for four 
years. Graduating with honors, she immediately 
received an engagement at the theater in Altenburg. 
Her principal róles at this time were in Gluck's 
“Orpheus,” Aleuzene in “Tl Trovatore,” and Nancy 
in “Martha.” In 1875 she went to Leipsic at the 
invitation of Friedrich Hasse, then manager of the 
Stadttheater there, and after her début was at once 
permanently engaged. Here she remained for 
twelve years, singing with extraordinary success 
under three successive managers, Friedrich Ilasse, 
Angelo Neumann, and Max Staegemann. She fre- 
quently appeared also at concerts and in oratorioat 
Hamburg, Bremen, Leipsic, Brunswick, aud other 
cities, her appearance at the musical festival of the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein in 1886 being 
especially memorable in this connection. 

In 1881 Pauline Lowy married the piano-teacher 
Ferdinand Metzler. Since her retirement from the 
operatic stage (June 19, 1887) she has devoted her- 
Self principally to concert performances and later 
(from 1897) exclusively to vocal instruction. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bernhard Vogel, in Musikalisches Wochen- 

blatt, pp. 468-470, Leipsic, 1388; Riemann, Musik-Lexikon. 

8. J. So. 


MEXICO. See SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


MEYER, ADOLPH: American congressman ; 
born at New Orleans, La., Oct. 19, 1842. Не was 
a student at the University of Virginia when the 
Civil war broke out; and in 1862 he entered the 
Confederate army, serving until the close of the 
war on the staff of Brig.-Gen. John S. Williams of 
Kentucky, and holding finally the position of as- 
sistant adjutant-general. 





Since the war Meyer has been largely engaged iu 
the cultivation of sugar and. cotton and in financial 
and commercial pursuits in New Orleans. In 1879 
he was elected colonel of the First Regiment of the 
Louisiana State National Guard, and in 1881 was 
appointed brigadier-general to command the First 
Brigade, embracing all the uniformed corps of the 
state. He was elected asa Democrat to represent 
the First District of Louisiana in the Fifty-second 
Congress, and has been successively reclected up to 
and including the present (1904) Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, Meyer has served on thé committees on Na- 
val Affairs and District of Columbia, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographical Congressional Directory, p. 
692, Washington, 1903. N 
A. 


MEYER, ALBERT: Danish tenor singer; born 
Осі. 29, 1839, at бого, Zealand. In 1860 he sung in 
thechorus of the Royal Theater, Copenhagen, where 
he received instruction from H. Rung. He subse- 
quently appeared at several concerts, and had just 
received his first rôle in “The llunter's Bride” 
(“ Jegerbruden ”) at the Royal Theater, when the 
war between Denmark and Germany broke out (1864) 
and he was called to serve in the army. Upon his 
return in 1865 he gave a concert which procured 
for him the means for a year’s study under Lam- 
perti in Milan. In 1866 he received an engagement 
at Folketheatret in Copenhagen, where he re- 
mained as a soloist until 1873, when he decided to de- 
vote his whole timeto giving instruction in singing. 
He wrote “ Theoretisk-Praktisk Sangskole," which 
presents a theoretical-practical singing method based 
upon physiological studies of the human voice, and 
which appeared in Copenhagen, 1874, with a pref- 
ace by Professor Panum. After a visit to the con- 
servatories in Berlin, Leipsic, Brussels, and Paris, 
Meyer opened in 1876a similar institution in Copen- 
hagen. 

In 1882 he was appointed conductor of the chorus 
of the Copenhagen Synagogue, for which he com- 
piled *Synagogekorets Melodier ved Sabbaths- 
gudstjenesten" (Copenhagen, . 1892), melodies for 
use at the Sabbath services, among which are some 
compositions of his own. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 
8 F. C. 


MEYER, ANNIE (née Nathan): American 
writer; born in New York city Feb. 19, 1867. She 
early revealed literary gifts, aud articles from her 
pen appeared in“ The Critic,” “Harper’s Bazar,” 
“Lippincott’s Magazine,” and “The Bookman.” 
The best-known of her shorter stories is * Vorbei." 
Some of her tales depict phases of Jewish life, 

In 1887 she married Dr. Alfred Meyer, Her first 
books were “Helen Brent, M.D.” and “Му Park 
Book” (New York, 1899). Her most notable pro- 
duction is a novel, “Robert Annys, Poor Priest " 
(New York, 1901) She also edited * Woman's 
Work ” (1898), the standard book on the subject. 

Mrs. Meyer has further distinguished herself as 
an organizer, public lecturer, and woman of affairs. 
She was chairman of the Committee on Literatures 
at the World's Fair Congress at Chicago, and was 
at one time vice-president of an anti-woman suffrage 
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movement. Her most valued communal service was 
in connection with the founding of Barnard College 
—the first women’s college in New York. It was 
her energy that gathered together its promoters and 
secured the collection of funds for the first year. 
See also NATHAN. 

A. M. H. H. 


MEYER, ARTHUR: French journalist; born 
at Havre 1846. When still a youth he went to Paris 
and bought and edited tlie * Revue de Paris,” which, 
however, was soon discontinued. For nearly twenty 
years he reported for “Le Gaulois” and “ Paris 
Journal, becoming, in 1868, part owner of the 
former, which he made the organ of the Bonapart- 
ists. When Prince Louis died in 1879 Meyer left 
the “Gaulois” and bought the “Paris Journal,” 
soon afterward “Le Gaulois,” and finally the 
“Clairon.” The three papers he then merged un- 
der the name of the * Gaulois,” and made it the main 
organ of the Clerical-Monarchic party. Meyer was 
one of the most vehement adversaries of Captain 
Dreyfus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse Illustré. 


s. F. T. H. 


MEYER, DAVID AMSEL: Danish financier; 
born in Copenhagen Jan. 18, 1758; died there Aug. 
30, 1813. Meyer started in business for himself at 
a very early age, and during the period of general 
prosperity in the last decade of the cighteenth cen- 
tury his operations increased greatly, extending to 
transoccanic countries, Оп the death of his brother, 
who had for some time been his partner, Meyer asso- 
ciated himself with his nephew Б. S. Trier, and 
founded the firm of Meyer & Trier, which occupied 
a prominent position in the world of finance. Sev- 
eral times the house had to face severe crises, as in 
1795, when a fire devastated Copenhagen, and in 
1799, when a general financial panic occurred. The 
firm, however, sustained no material injury to its 
commercial interests. 

In 1806 Meyer criticized the way in which the 
finances of the country were being administered, 
and he especially denounced the reckless issue of 
unsecured paper currency. During the depression 
of the money market due to the Napoleonic wars, 
he was summoned by King Frederick VI. (1808), 
who consulted him on financial matters of state. 
Meyer is said to have exercised a great deal of influ- 
ence on legislation in those days; and, in common 
with other unofficial advisers of the king, he had 
to bear his share of popular hatred, perhaps not un- 
mixed with envy. During a financial crisis in 1811 
Meyer acted as the agent of the government in en- 
deavoring to avert pecuniary disaster, Enormous 
sums were placed at his disposal; and it was left to 
him to decide whether applicants for funds desired 
the money for legitimate business purposes or for 
speculation, and to grant or refuse the requests ac- 
cordingly. The Danish merchants did not long sub- 
mit to his arbitration, but sought other means of 
raising capital. 

During the latter part of the year 1811 Meyer re- 
tired from active business, and in 1812 his firm re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from the king for its 
“arduous and self-sacrificing work in accordance 





with our will and desire." At the same time he re- 
ceived the title of * Hofraad." 

Meyer left a fortune of 300,000 rigsbankdaler 
($150,000), of which sum he bequeathed 200,000 
kroner ($50,000) to Jewish schools and charities in 
Copenhagen, while the remainder was distributed 
among various other educational and charitable 
institutions, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nathanson, Hofraad David Amsel Meyer's 
Lemet Copenhagen, 1816; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk 
Lexicon. 


8. Е. С. 

MEYER, EDVARD: Danish journalist and 
author; born Aug. 6, 1818, in Copenhagen; died 
there Aug. 4, 1880. He was the son of very poor 
parents and received little or no education during 
his boyhood, which he spent ina Jewish charitable 
institution. At the age of fourteen he was appren- 
ticed to a wood-turner in Kjége, and spent several 
years at this trade. In 1887 he established a weekly 
journal, the “ Kallundborg Ugeblad,” which in 1889 
was incorporated with another paper. In 1841 
Meyer returned to Copenhagen, where he started 
a humorous weekly, “Friskytten,” and later а sen- 
sational daily, * Fly veposten,” which latter for some 
years yielded him an annual income of nearly 50,000 
Danish crowns. After many vicissitudes Meyer 
ended his days as he һай begun them—in a Jewish 
charitable institution. 

Of his many writings may be mentioned: “ Poetisk 
Nysepulver” (Copenhagen, 1826); * Conversation ” 
(ib. 1889), four pamphlets; “ Danske Folkesange” 
(ib. 1889), Danish popular melodies; “Digte og 
Eventyr" (ib. 1842), poems and fairy-tales. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: С. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon : 

Erslew's Forfatter-Lexicon. 

8. Е. С. 

MEYER, ERNST: Danish genre painter; born 
May 11, 1797, at Altona, Sleswick-Holstein; died in 
Rome Feb. 1, 1861. He studied at the Academy of 
Arts and in Lorentzen's Malerskole (“ painters’ 
school") in Copenhagen. and became, in 1814, a pu- 
pil of the Modelskolen, where he was twiceawarded 
a silver medal (1816 and 1818) One of his first 
paintings was * Gretchen Kneeling Before the Holy 
Virgin,” which was exhibited at the Academy of Arts 
in 1818 and which received much favorable comment. 

Meyer aspired to become a historical painter, but 
after an unsuccessful attempt he abandoned this 
branch of the art. He spent three years (1821-24) 
in Munich, and then went to Rome, where he met 
Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, who was the animating 
spirit of the circle of Danish artists there. 

Of Meyer’s paintings the following may be men- 
tioned: “Scene at a Well near a Capuchin Monas- 
tery,” 1827; * A Neapolitan Fisher Family ? (bought 
by Prince Christian Frederick), 1888; “A Fisher- 
man Observing the Wind" and “ Parents Leading 
Their Son to the Cloister ” (painted between 1883 and 
1887), both of which are now in Thorwaldsen's Mu- 
seum. His most famous painting was “Sailors 
Landing Travelers at Capri,” which was exhibited 
at the Copenhagen Academy of Arts in 1887 and 
became so popular that Meyer made several copies 
of it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: С. Е. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 

8. Е. С 
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MEYER, FRIEDERICH CHRISTIAN: Jew- 
ish convert to Christianity ; born at Hamburg in the 
second half of the seventeenth century; died in Bel- 
gium about 1788. After having been baptized at 
Bremen, he became a missionary and traveled for 
thirty years. Ie was the author of the following 
works: (1) “Licht zu Erleuchten die Juden,” ex- 
alting the glory of Jesus (Leipsic, 1711); (2) * Me'irat 
‘Enayim,” a pamphlet written in German, in which 
the author draws a parallel between Moses and 
Jesus, showing the supremacy of the latter (Amster- 
dam, 1718); (3) * Der Abscheuliche Mord Christi," in 
which he endeavors to demonstrate that the duration 
of the exile of the Jews can be attributed only to 
the crucifixion of Jesus (Hamburg, 1719); (4) * Vera 
Immanuelis Generatio,” written in Hebrew and de- 
monstrating the divinity of Jesus from the Proph- 
ets, especially from Isa. vii. 14. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sammlung von Alten und Neuen Theolo- 
gischen Sachen, 1723, p. 628; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 1897b. 

D. I. Bn. 

MEYER, LEOPOLD: Danish physician; born 
in Copenhagen Nov. 1, 1852. After graduating 
from the university of that city (M. D. 1880) he went 
abroad to study obstetrics, and on his return became 
privat-docent in gynecology at his alma mater. In 
1897 he was appointed professor of obstetrics and 
children's diseases in the same university. 

Of Meyers writings the following may be men- 
tioned: “Det Normale Svangerskab, Födsel, og 
Barselseng,” Copenhagen, 1882 (2d ed. 1891); * Men- 
struationsprocessen og dens Sygelige Afvigelser,” 
10. 1890; “Den Förste Barnepleje,” db, 1891. Since 
1890 Meyer has been associate editor of the * Biblio- 
thek for Læger,” the leading Danish medical journal. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Сагде and Selmer, Den Danske Leegestand ; 

C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 

s. F. C. 

MEYER, LOUIS: Polish poet; born iu the 
village of Sluzewo (Sluzhew), goverument of War- 
saw, Russian Poland, 1796; died March 25, 1869. He 
was sent in 1810 by his father to Berlin, where he pre- 
pared himself fora business career, at the same time 
manifesting an unusual talent for poetry. In 1816 
he returned to Poland, where he established him- 
self in business, but still found ample time to con- 
tinue his studies and to write German verse. In 
1861 he was elected member of the County Assem- 
bly, which, however, on account of the Polish insur- 
rection, did not convene. 

Meyers collected writings were published under 
the title “ Hinterlassene Deutsche Schriften eines Pol- 
nischen Juden," Berliu, 1971. The book contains 
epic and dramatic poetry, pictures from Jewish life, 
and some aphorisms in prose. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hinterlassene Deutsche Schriften, ete. 
H. R. 

MEYER, LUDWIG: German psychiatrist; 
bom at Bielefeld Dec. 27, 1827; died at Göttingen 
Feb. 8, 1900. Ие studied medicine at the universi- 
ties of Bonn, Würzburg, and Berlin (M.D, 1858), 

and became assistant at the Charité Hospital in the 
last-named ci Later he held the post of physi- 
cian at the insane asylum in Schwetz, and was ap- 
pointed chief physician at the city hospital, ITam- 
burg, in 1856. In 1866 he became professor of 











psychiatry at the University of Göttingen, and 

director of the insane asylum connected with this 

university, which positions he continued to hold 
until his death. 

Meyer founded with Griesinger in 1867 “Das 
Archiv für Psychiatric.” He wrote more than one 
hundred essays for the medical journals. He wasan 
authority on psychiatry, and many hospitals have 
been built and furnished according to his sugges- 
tions and plans; among them are those of Hamburg, 
Gottingen, St. Urban, and Marburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Ler.; Hirsch, Diog. Гел. A. 
Cramer, in Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, Feb. 22. 
1890, p. 140. 

8. F. T. II. 

MEYER, LUDWIG BEATUS: Danish au- 
thor; born in Gandersheim, Brunswick, Jan. 3, 1780; 
died in Copenhagen July 28, 1854. From 1802 to 
1805 he lived in the latter city as a private teacher, 
beiug subsequently appointed tutor in the family 
of Count Schimmelmann. In 1810 he became a nat- 
uralized citizen of Denmark, and entered the service 
of the government as chief of the bureau of the 
national debt. He resigned his appointment in 
1821, receiving the title of professor. 

Meyer now devoted his time exclusively to writing, 
his first work, “Haandbog i den Tyske Poctiske 
Literatur,” appearing in Copenhagen in 1828. In 
1837 he published a voluminous glossary of all for- 
eign words and phrases occurring in the Danish 
language. This lexicon, which was entitled “ Kort- 
fattet Lexicon over Fremmede, i det DanskeSkrift- og 
Omgangssprog Forckommende Ord, Kunstudtryk, 
og Talemaader," has, under the name of * Meyer's 
Fremmedordbog,” become one of the leading author- 
ities among Danish lexicographical works, and has 
passed through several editions (Copenhagen, 1837, 
1841, 1899-1900), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen’s Store Tllustrerede Konversa- 

tions-Levicon. 

8. F. C. 

MEYER, MORITZ: German physician; born 
at Berlin Nov. 10, 1821; died there Oct. 30, 1893. 
After studying at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Halle, and Berlin (M.D. 1844), he settled in Berlin 
in 1845, where he practised until his death, Meyer 
was a specialist in diseases of the nerves and in the 
use of electricity in their treatment. During his rc- 
searches he invented the * Meyersche Unterbrecher.” 
an instrument used in examining the reaction of 
muscles and nerves. Пе is the author of a well- 
known work entitled “Die Electricitüt in Ihrer An- 
wendung auf Practische Medizin " (Berlin, 1854; 4th 
ed. 1883). Пе furthermore wrote several articles on 
the paralysis induced by the constant use of виш. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 

8. F. T. H. 

MEYER, M. WILHELM: German astrono- 
mer; born at Brunswick Feb. 15, 1858. He tirst 
engaged in the book-trade, but soon gave it up and 
pursued astronomical studies at the universities and 
observatories at Gottingen, Leipsic, and Zurich. In 
1876 he established himself as privat-docent at Zu- 
rich; in 1877 he became a member of the Staff of the 
observatory at Geneva, and in 1882 he lectured on as- 
tronemy at the Geneva University. In 1888 he re- 


————- 
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moved to Vienna, and thence to Berlin, where he be- 
came (1888) director of the “ Urania,” a Society for the 
popularizing of natural science, whose organ, “ Him- 
mel und Erde,” he has edited since 1889. Together 
with Schwalbe he edited Diesterweg’s “Populäre 
Himmelskunde” (18th ed., Berlin, 1898). He has 
published: “Die Königin des Tages und Ihre Fa- 
milie” (Vienna, 1885); “Die Entstehung der Erde 
und des Irdischen ” (Berlin, 1888); “ Mussestunden 
eines Naturfreundes ? (#0. 1891), etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 


MEYER, RACHEL: German authoress; born 
in Danzig March 11, 1806; died in Berlin Feb. 8, 
1874. A few years after the death of her sister 
Frederika, she married the latter's husband. While 
devoting herself to charity and teaching, she found 
time to entertain noted men and to continue herown 
self-education. Тһе publication of her first book, 
written while superintending the instruction of her 
children, was retarded by the death of a son. Tt ap- 
peared in Berlin in 1853 under the title “Zwei 
Schwestern ?; it deals with the triumph of love over 
self and is an idealistic exposition of the marital 
relation. Her husband’s business necessitated his 
removing to Vienna; here Rachel met Kompert and 
August Frankl, and here she produced her sketch 
of Vienna life entitled “ Wider die Natur.” Another 
work, entitled “Rachel” (Vienna, 1859), is a novel 
describing the life of the great actress Rachel. “In 
Banden Frei” (Berlin, 1869), her last novel, is a 
character study of her friend Lina Davidson. Rachel 
spent her last years in Berlin, with her daughters. 
Despite Ler idealism she was practical, and shortly 
before her death wrote a sketch of Stephenson, the 
inventor, with the express purpose of fostering in 
her nephew the practical spirit. 
осир Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 248- 

8. 8S. J. L. 


MEYER, SAMUEL: German rabbi; born in 
Hanover Feb. 26, 1819; died there July 5, 1882. 
He studied Talmud in his native city and at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and attended the University of 
Bonn. In 1845 he was chosen successor to Nathan 
Adler as district rabbi of Hanover and Lüneburg. 
He carried out in 1847 the plan, already projected 
by Adler, of founding a teacher$' seminary in Han- 
over. Besides a few sermons he published "Gesch. 
des Wohlthitigkeits-Vercins der Synagogen-Ge- 
meinde Hannover? (Hanover, 1862), and edited 
some unpublished poems of Abraham ibn Ezra, 
which he had discovered (* Orient, Lit." 1842). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Bill. vi. 82. 

s. M. К. 

MEYER, SARA (BARONIN VON GROTT- 
HUSZ): German authoress, and leader of a salon; 
born in Berlin in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century; died at Oranienburg Dec. 11, 1828. She 
wrote many stories, dramas, and political and moral 
essays in German and French, her French work being 
especially well received. Among her many friends 
were Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller. Most of their 
letters to her were accidentally burned, only twenty- 
one letters from Goethe, written in the years 1797- 








1815, being saved; these were published by Varn- 
hagen von Ense. 

Sara Meyer was light-minded, susceptible to flat- 
tery, conceited, and lacked moral stamina. After 
severing her first marriago-ties she was baptized and 
married Baron von Grotthusz. Her younger sister, 
Mariane, after the death of Prince Reuss, Austrian 
ambassador to the Prussian court, was found to be 
hislawful wife. Shenever bore the title of princess, 
but resided in Vienna as Frau von Eybenburg 
(from 1799). Like her sister, she was well educated, 
but wrote indifferently. She left in manuscript 
a number of sketches of well-known characters. 


iic E Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 216- 
219. 
&. S. J. L. 


MEYER, VICTOR: German chemist; born in 
Berlin Sept. 8, 1848; died in Heidelberg in 1897. 
He was inclined toward literature and the stage, 
when a visit to his elder brother, then studying chem- 
istry at Heidelberg, turned his thoughts into another 
channel, and he decided to become a chemist. He 
thoroughly prepared himself in mathematics and 
natural science in one of the gymnasiums of Berlin, 
spent one semester at the University of Berlin, and 
studied for some time with A. W. Hofmann. In 
1865 he entered the University of Heidelberg, in 
"whose faculty there were such men as Helmholtz, 
Kirchhoff, and Bunsen. The last-named made him 
his private assistant. In 1868 he returned to Ber- 
lin to increase under Bayer his knowledge of organic 
chemistry. : 

When only twenty-three years old he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor at the Stuttgart Poly- 
technic School, and in 1872 was called to Zurich as 
the successor of Wislicenus. His brilliant work in 
Switzerland (1872-85), both in the laboratory and 
in the lecture-room, attracted students from many 
countries. 

In 1885 he received a call from the University of 
Göttingen, and spent three years in reorganizing 
the laboratories there. In 1889 he was invited to 
Heidelberg, his alma mater, to succeed Bunsen. The 
latter regarded him as the brightest and most prom- 
ising of the many eminent men who had studied 
under him, and it was his wish on his retirement 
that Meyer should be appointed as his successor. 

Meyer's fame as a lecturer was world-wide; and 
his ingenuity and skill in devising and manipulating 
experiments, combined with his personal magnetism, 
attracted many hearers. Meyer's remarkable insight 
is illustrated by his discovery and studies of the 
thiophene group (1882). He discovered and de- 
scribed the type of oximes (1882), investigated the 
nitro- (1872). nitroso-, isonitroso-, and iodo - com- 
pounds (1899), and studied the organic derivatives 
of ammonia, and with these the stereochemistry of 
nitrogen. He published his important researches 
on the esterification of the acids of the aromatic 
series (1894-95). 

Of great value are his investigations in physical 
chemistry, particularly those of vapor densities 
(1878-80) and the study of high temperatures. To- 
gether with Jacobson he wrote an excellent text- 
book on organic chemistry (*Lehrbuch der Orga- 
nischen Chemie,” 2 vols., Leipsic, 1891-95). Of his 
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other works may be mentioned: (with Langer) 

“Pyrochemische Untersuchungen,” Brunswick, 

1885; " Die Thiophengruppe,” ¿b. 1888; “Chemische 

Probleme der Gegenwart," Heidelberg, 1890; 

“Ergebnisse und Ziele der Stercochemischen For- 

schung,” 1890; (with Treadwell) “Tabellen zur 

Qualitativen Analyse,” 3d ed., Berlin, 1891; “Aus 

Natur und Wissenschaft,” Heidelberg, 1892; * März- 

tage im Kanarischen Archipel,” zb. 1893. 

Moyer's unceasing and confining work ultimately 
shattered his nervous system; and in a fit of dojec- 
tion lie took his own life. 

BIBLIOG RAPHY : Meyers Konversations- Lexikon ; Zeitschrift 
für Anorganische Chemie, xvi. Naturwissenschaftliche 
Rundschau, xii., Nos. 43, 44: H. Goldschmidt, Zur Erin- 
nerung an Victor Meyer, Heidelberg, 1897. 

8. J. G. L. 

MEYERBEER, GIACOMO: German com- 
poser; born at Berlin Sept. 5, 1791; died at Paris May 
2, 1864. Hisreal name was Jakob Liebmann Beer ; 
but ke changed it when 
his grandfather promised 
to leave him his fortune 
on condition that the com- 
poser prefix the name 
“Meyer” to his patro- 
nymic. He received his 
early instruction in music 
from Franz Lauska and 
Muzio Clementi, and at 
the age of seven made his 
début as a pianist in one 
of Patzig’s pupils’ con- 
certs (Oct. 14, 1800), play- 
ing the D Minor Con- 
certo by Mozart. He 
then studied theory under 
Zelter, and later under 
Bernard Anselm Weber, 
director of the Berlin 
Opera, with whom he re- 
mained until 1810, in 
which year he went to 
Darmstadt tostudy fortwo 
years under Abbé Vogler. 

In 1811 he wrote the 
oratorio “ Gott und die Na- 
tur,” the score of which 
so pleased the Grand Duke 
of Hesse that he appointed Meyerbeer composer to 
the court. The first performance of the work took 

place May 8, 1811, at the Singakade- 

Early mie, Berlin. Two operas, *Jephtha's 
Works.  Gelübde?and * Abimelek, oder die Bci- 
den Khalifen,” which Meyerbeer had 

written, were produced at the Royal Opera-House, 

Munich, in 1818. Soon afterward he gave a piano 

recital at Vienna, achieving a complete success. 

In 1815 Meyerbeer went to Venice in order to 
familiarize himself with Italian melody and vocali- 
zation. He now set to work writing in the Italian 
vein, and met with instantaneous success, his four 
operas composed at this time being received with 
immense enthusiasm. In 1828, while engaged on 
“Il Crociato in Egitto," the composer went to Ber- 
lin, where he unsuccessfully endeavored to arrange 
for a performance of his three-act opera “ Das Bran- 





Giacomo Meyerbeer. 





denburger Thor.” In 1824 “Il Crociato” was pro- 
duced at Venice with very great success; and two 
years later Meyerbeer accepted an invitation to 
Paris to witness a performance of the same opera. 
Thenceforth he became wholly identified with the 
French school of opera. On Nov. 21, 1831, his 
“Robert le Diable" was produced at the Grand 
Opera, Paris; and within a year the libretto had 
been translated into nearly every European lan- 
guage, and performances had been given in every 
important city. This opera was followed (Feb. 20, 
1836) by “Les Huguenots,” an opera which was at 
first received with somewhat less favor than “ Robert 
le Diable," but which ultimately came to be regarded 
as greatly its superior. 

After the production of “Les Huguenots” at Ber- 
lin, Meyerbeer was called to that city by King Fred- 
erick William IV. as general musical director; and 
there he composed his opera “Das Feldlager in 
Schlesien,” which, how- 
ever, was not successfully 
produced until Jenny 
Lind, whom Meyerbeer 
had introduced to the Ber- 
lin public, assumed the 
rôle of Vielka. In the 
summer of 1846, at the 
request of the Princess 
of Prussia, Meyerbeercom- 
posed the incidental music 
to the drama “Struensee,” 
written by his brother 
Michael Beer; and on Sept. 
19 following, this work, 
the music of which ranks 
among his best produc- 
tions, was performed at 
the Royal Theater, Berlin. 
After visits to Vienna and 
London in 1847, Meyer- 
beer returned to Berlin, 
where he produced Rich- 
ard- Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 
Two years later “ Le Pro- 
phète,” the libretto of 
which had been completed 
by Scribe in 1842, was 
produced at the Grand 
Opera, Paris (April 16, 1849), and, like its prede- 
cessors, “ Robert le Diable" and “Les Huguenots,” 
soon made the circuit of the globe. 

Despite failing health Meyerbeer produced 
* L'Etoile du Nord" at the Opéra Comique (1854), 
and four years later *Dinorah ou le Pardon de 
Ploermel.” Neither of these operas, however, met 


with the favorable reception accorded to Meyer- 


beer's previous Parisian productions. In 1862 he 
represented German music at the opening of the 
London International Exhibition with his *Overture 
in the Form of a March.” Upon his 

*L'Afri- return to Berlin he resumed his work 
caine.” проп “L’Africaine,” on which he had 
been engaged since 1838. For years 

the difficulty of getting a satisfactory cast had pre- 
vented the production of this opera; and several 
other circumstances hindered its performance dur- 
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ing the composer's lifetime. In April, 1864, he re- 

turned for Ше last time to Paris, to superintend the 

preparatory rehearsals of this opera; but in the 
midst of his labors he died, and the opera was not 
produced until May 28, 1865. In accordance with 

Meyerbeer’s last wishes his body was taken to Ber- 

lin for burial; but imposing funcral obsequies were 

реја in Paris also. 
Of Meyerbeer’s compositions besides those already 
mentioned, the following deserve special notice: the 
monodrama “ Thevelinden's Liebe,” 
Composi- for soprano solo and chorus with clar- 
tions. inet obligato; “ Romilda e Costanza И 
(1815); * La Semiramide Riconosciuta” 

(1819); “Emma di Resburgo » (1819); “Margherita 

d'Anjou" (1820) ; * L'Esule di Granada” (1822); seven 

sacred cantatas of Klopstock, for quartet unaccom- 
panied; choruses to ZEschylus' * Eumenides”; “ Der 

Genius der Musik am Grabe Becthoven’s,” for soli 

andchorus; “Freundschaft,” for 4-part male chorus; 

Psalm xci., for cight voices, composed for the choir 

of the Berlin Cathedral; “ Fackeltiinze,” for brass or- 

chestra, composed for the weddings of the King of 

Bavaria (1846) and of the Princesses Charlotte (1850) 

and Anne (1858) of Bavaria; grand march for the 

Schiller Centenary Festival, 1859; Coronation March 

for King William I. (1868); also а large number 

of songs with pianoforte accompaniment, among 
which “Le Moine” (for bass) and “Das Fischer- 
mädchen ? are perhaps the most popular. 
Meyerbeer received medals and other distinctions 

from almost every civilized government. He stead- 
fastly adhered to Judaism throughout hislife. He 
was ever ready to assist his fellow artists irrespect- 
iveof creed ; and in his will he made provision for а 
similarly beneficent disposition of his wealth. He 
set aside, for instance, 10,000 thalers (the Meyer- 
beer-Stiftung), the interest of which he directed to 
be used in providing traveling fellowships for prom- 
ising students of music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hermann Mendel, Giacomo Meyerbeer, Ber- 
lin, 1868; H. Blaze de Béry. Meyerbeer, Sa Vie, Ses CEwvres 
et Son Temps; M. Joël, Worte Gesprochen an der Bahre 
Meyerbeers, Breslau, 1864; Grove, Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; Fétis, Biographie Universelle des T ES. 
8. Ј. 80. 


MEYSELS, BERISCH (BAER). See Mer- 
выз, ров BERUSH B. Isaac. 


MEYUHAS (ony): Oriental Jewish family 
which gave several rabbinical writers to Jerusalem 
and Constantinople. 

Abraham ben Samuel Meyuhas: Rabbi in 
Turkey in the eighteenth century ; author of “Sedeh 
ha-Arez," in three parts, the first two being homi- 
lies on the Pentateuch (Salonica, 1784-98) апа the 
third containing responsa on the four parts of the 
Shulban “Атик, collectanea, and Talmudic annota- 
tions (Leghorn, 1788). In the preface Meyuhas 
asserts that he wrote the following commentaries: 
“Digle Ahabah,” on Isaac Luria’s “Derek ‘Ez ha- 
Hayyim”; “ Ha-Ma’or ha-Katon,” on Hayyim Vital % 
“hy, Hayyim"; “Siah ha-Sadeh,” on Isaac Luria’s 
“Sefer ha Kawwanot.” Fürst (* Bibl. Jud." ii. 847) 
ascribes to this Meyuhas the work entitled * Bene 
Abraham," responsa and homilies, and * Kontres," 
containing the laws of Gittin (Constantinople, 1778): 

VIIL.—34 








the responsa and homilies, however, are those of 
Abraham ben Judah Meyuhas; while the 
“Kontres” was written by Nathan Meyuhas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ogar ha-Sefarim, p. 567, No. 302; 


Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 536-587. 
M. SEL. 


Moses Mordecai Joseph Meyuhas : Son of 
Raphael Meyuhas ben Samuel; born 1788; died 
1806. He succeeded Yom-Tob al-Ghazi as chief rabbi 
of Jerusalem (1801-6). In 1799, on the approach of 
Bonaparte’s army, which already had taken Jaffa, 
Meyuhas assembled the Jews of Jerusalem and de- 
livered a patriotic speech, after which he seized a 
pickax and commenced to dig a trench, his corelig- 
ionists immediately following his example. He was 
the author of three Hebrew works: ^ Sha'/ar ha- 
Mayim," notes on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, and responsa 
(Salonica,. 1768) ; “Birkot ha-Mayim,” novelle, re- 
ligious laws, and responsa (b. 1789); “Mayim : 
Sha'al," on the same subjects as the *Sha'ar ha- 
Mayim " (b. 1799). 

M. Fr. 

Raphael ben Samuel Meyuhas: Chief rabbi 
of Jerusalem and head of the yeshibah there; flour- 
ished about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He was the author of the following works, all pub- 
lished at Salonica: “ Minhat Bikkurim,” halakic and 
haggadic novelle on several treatises of the Talmud 
(1752); “Peri ha-Adamah,” novelle on the four di- 
visions of Maimonides’ “Yad” (1752); “Pene ha- 
Adamah,” homilies on the * parashiyyot” of the 
Pentateuch (1752); “ Mizbah Adamah,” novelle on 
the four parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk (1777). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. Mizhah 


Adamah; Fürst, Bihl. Jud. ii. 347; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 536. 
M. SEL. 


Samuel Hayyim Meyuhas: Chief rabbi of 
Constantinople from 1836 to 1839; died some years © 
after the latter date. He was the author of a vol- 
ume of responsa entitled “Shemen ha-Mishhah ” 
(Constantinople, 1840). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Hazan, Ha-Ma- 
‘alot ti-Shelomoh ; Franco, Histoire des Israélites de U'Em- 
pire Ottoman ; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash. 

J. M. Fn. 


MEZA (MESA): A family of Amsterdam distin- 
guished for the number of its members that filled 
rabbinic offices. 

Abraham Hayyim de Jacob de Solomon de 
Meza: Member of the Talmud Torah ‘Ez Hayyim 
in Amsterdam, and author of a sermon, delivered in 
Portuguese on the day of solemn devotion, “ Sermão 
Moral. . . na Occasiio de Hum Dia Solemne de 
Oração . . . em 4 Nisan 5507 = 15 Margo 1747," 
Amsterdam, 1747. 

David de Abraham Hayyim de Jacob de Sol- 
omon de Meza : Sonof Abraham de Meza; died in 
Amsterdam after 1798. Не published: * Sermão da 
Liberdade, Pregado na К. K. de Talmud Torah em 28. 
Y jar 5527,” Amsterdam, 1767; * Sermão Moral, Preg. 

. em S. Emor, 18 Y jar 5532," ib. 1767; “Sermão 
Moral Sobre о Pezo do Peccado, Preg. em 8. Qui 
Tetss 9 Elul 5546,” ib. 1786. Не prepared also а 
new edition of *Paraphrasis Caldayca en los Can- 
tares de Selomoh como Tambien los Apophthegmas 
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de Aboth,” ib. 1766. Several Hebrew songs of his 
are to be found in the collection of poems “Shir 
Emunim," edited by Moses de Piza, čb. 1798. 
David de Jacob de Meza: Son of the editor 
Jacob de Meza; member of the Talmud Torah ' Ez 
Hayyim. Many of his responsa are contained in the 
compilation * Peri ‘Ez Hayyim," ib. 1741. 
Solomon de Isaac de Meza: Physician and 
hakam; born at Amsterdam: died there in 1742. 
He was a disciple of Solomon de Oliveyraand David 
de Pina, the latter of whom initiated him in the 
science of medicine. He was a member of the rab- 
binate of the Spanish-Portuguesoe community in 
Amsterdam. In conjunction with his colleagues 
Solomon Ayllon, David Mendes da Silva, and others, 
he signed the famous rabbinical decision in favor of 
the Shabbethaian Nehemiah Hayyun (1711). A year 
after his death the catalogue of his library was pub- 
lished (Amsterdam, 1748). Не wrote under the title 
“Shulhan Shelomoh” an unimportant disquisition 
concerning the Sabbath-day’s journey from a vil- 
lage near Amsterdam (ib. 1725) After his death 


appeared his * Meditacoens Sacras ou Sermoens: 


Varios" (part i., 2b. 1764). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 71; Car- 
moly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, p. 226: D. Henriques de 
Castro, Catalogue de Vente, р. 118; Grütz, Gesch. x., p. xciii.: 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 587. 

G. M. K. 

MEZA, CHRISTIAN JACOB THEOPHI- 
LUS DE: Danish physician and author; born in 
Copenhagen Nov, 26, 1756; died there April 6, 1844. 
Не was a son of the physician Christian de Meza, 
together with whom he embraced Christianity in 
1788. In the same year he graduated as M.D. from 
the University of Copenhagen, and became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical Society. From 1784 until 
his death he practised medicine in Elsinore. 

Meza published in the medical journals numerous 
essays, of which the following may be mentioned: 
“De Graviditate Mixta Observatio," in * Acta Regie 
Societatis Med. Hafniensis,” i. 449-450; “Relatio 
Febris Tertiance Intermittentis Epidemic Anno 1784 
Grassantis,” in “Observationes Medico-Practicr 
Quinque," ii. 197-218; “En Sjælden og Abnormal 
Tvillingfódsel," in “Bibliothek for Leger,” 1821, ix. 
41-48 (appeared afterward in “ Bulletin des Sciences 
Médicales,” Jan., 1880, and in “American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences,” No. 12, 1830). 

Meza wrote also a drama, “Dormon og Vilhel- 
mine,” which was produced at the Royal Theater, 
Copenhagen, in 1796. 

Meza's son, Christian Julius de Meza (1799— 
1865), was а general in command of a division of the 
Danish army during the war with Germany (1864). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon ; Er- 

slew's Forfatter-Levicon. 

G. F. C. 

MEZA, CHRISTIAN JULIUS FRE- 
DERIK (SOLOMON) DE: Danish physician; 
born in Amsterdam Sept. 4, 1797; died in Copen- 
hagen June, 1800. Meza, who was the son of а 
Portuguese rabbi, Abraham de Meza, studied medi- 
cine in Amsterdam, and later at the University of 
Utrecht (M.D. 1749). After further study in Ham- 
burg he went (1758) to Copenhagen, where he took 
up the practise of medicine, 





In 1769 Meza published in French a treatise on 
hygiene entitled “De l'Education des Enfants tant 
Physique que Morale." Another work of Meza's, 
entitled “Tentamen Historia Medicm ” (1795), was 
severely criticized in Germany. 

In1772he became a member of the newly founded 
medical society of Copenhagen. He was popu- 
larly called * Jédedoktoren,” and was generally re- 
spected in Copenhagen, where he was for a long 
time the only Jewish physician, In 1788, after the 
death of his wife, Meza, together with a son and a 
daughter, embraced Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon; 
ишед; Jédernes Stilling i Danmark, Copenhagen, 


10. 

S. F. C. 

MEZEI, ERNEST: Hungarian deputy and 
journalist; born at Satoralja-Ujhely, Hungary, in 
May, 1851. Me completed his school career partly 
in his native city and partly in Kaschau, and then 
took a course in law and philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Budapest. While still a student he entered 
upon a journalistic career, contributing leaders to 
the “Ellenér.” In 1874 he became one of the found- 
ers of the “Egyetértés,” the representative organ of 
the extreme opposition, the so-called Independent 
party; and he has been on its editorial statt ever 
since. In 1878 he was nominated as deputy for the 
district of Gyoma, being warmly recommended by 
Louis Kossuth, but failed to secure election. In 
1881 he was elected deputy for the city of Miskolez. 

During this period sprang up the celebrated 
T1szA-EszLan blood accusation, which gave rise to 
an intense anti-Semitic agitation. Mezei made the 
affair the basis of an interpellation addressed to the 
minister of justice, which called forth excitin g scenes 
in the House of Deputies. During the considera- 
tion of the bill on mixed marriages between Chris- 
tians and Jews he made several pointed speeches 
against the anti-Semites. 

Mezciis active also in the literary field, having pub- 
lished many scattered poems and sketches of travel, 
as well as “ Olasz Bolyongások ” (1877), a narrative of 
rambles through Italy.. Occasionally he contrib- 
utes to the periodicals articles on current questions 
relating to the Jews. In a lecture entitled “Zio- 
nismus als Nationale Idee,” delivered before the 
Hungarian Jewish Literary Society, he took a firm 
stand in opposition to the attempt to place over 
against the religious world-mission of Judaism a 
Jewish national propaganda. 

8 G. W. 


MEZEI, MORITZ: Hungarian jurist and dep- 
uty; born at Satoralja-Ujhely Jan. 17, 1886. He 
studied law in Budapest, and even as a student took 
an active part in the efforts to restore the Hungarian 
constitution and emancipate the Hungarian Jews. 
He was the chief founder of the National Judxo- 
Hungarian Society in 1861, and edited its journal, 
the “Izraelita Közlöny.” The spirit of Hungarian 
nationalism which pervaded his writings caused 
him to be court-martialed by the governor, Count 
Moritz Pálffy; but for a royal proclamation of 
amnesty issued on the occasion of the recovery of 
Queen Elizabeth he would have been condemned. 
He was obliged, however, to resign his editorial 
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position. In 1864, by the permission of the king, 
he began the practise of law at Budapest, al- 
though the legal profession had not hitherto been 
opened to the Jews. Three years later he was able 
to resume his journalistic advocacy of Jewish eman- 
cipation, and in 1868 was appointed secretary of the 
congress convened by Baron Eötvös for the regula- 
tion of Hebrew communal affairs. . In 1892 he was 
elected president of the organization which secured 
recognition of the Jewish religion in Hungary, and 
in 1898 he was elected to the Hungarian Parliament 
by the Jewish district of Budapest (Leopoldstadt). 
Mezei is also vice-president of the Hebrew congre- 
gational district | 
of Budapest. 





MEZUZAH (nnb; lit. “door-post”): Name 
given to a rectangular piece of parchment inscribed 
with the passages Deut. vi. 4-9 and xi. 13-21, writ- 
ten in twenty-two lines according to the same rules 
as those for the Torah and tefillin. The parchment 
is rolled up and inserted in a wooden or metal case or 
tube. This is aflixed, in a slanting position, to the 
upper part of the right-hand door-post, so that the 
upper part is inward and the lower part outward, 
and about a handbreadth from the outer edge of the 
door-post. Оп the outer side of the top of the parch- 
ment is inscribed the name of God, Iw; and an 
opening is left in the case opposite this word, 
І which opening 
is protected by 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Venetianer, A 
Zsidóság Szerve- 
zete, p. 498; Pal- 
las Lex. 
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ents had destined | 
him fora rabbin- 
ical career, but 
after reaching 
maturityandbe- — |. 
coming a thor- 
ough Hebrew | 
scholar, he took 
up the study of 
jurisprudence 
and was admit- 
ted to the bar 
at Budapest. As 
a writer and 
speaker his abil- 
ities were de- 
voted to the 
cause of Juda- 
ism even in his 
student days. 
In 1888 he was 
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a piece of glass. 
The material on 
which the me- 
zuzah may be 
written is as 
carefully pre- 
scribed as is that 
fora scroll of the 
Law (Massek. 
Soferim i. 1; 
Asheri to Alfasi, 
“Sefer Torah”; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh De‘ah, 
271: Yer. Megil- 
lah i. 9; Shab. 
108a; MS. Mezu- 
zah, ed. Kirch- 
heim, i. 1); but 
while a scroll 
must always be 
written from a 
copy, the mezu- 
zah may be writ- 
ten from mem- 
ory (Men. 32b). 
Both selections 
mentionedabove 
must be con- 
tained therein; 
and if even one 
letter is missing 
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the mainstay of 
the defense in 
the TrszA - Esz- 
LÁR affair аз the representative of the Hungarian 
Jews, and for the past two decades, as secretary of the 
Jewish chancery (“Landeskanzlei”), he has been 
their chief source of inspiration toward advancement 
in religious and educational matters. Не was one of 
the founders of the Hungarian Jewish Literary Soci- 
ety, and, with Wilhelm Bacher, edited its year-book ; 
from 1891 to 1895 he was coeditor of the “Mag- 
yar Zsidó Szemle ” with Ludwig Blau. He has also 
contributed to the “Nemfeti Ujság ” and the “ Tog- 
tudomany i Kozlony.” Mezey is (1904) secretary 
and attorney of the hebra kaddisha of Budapest, 
which bas attained, under his management, à mem- 
bership of 10,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Szinnyei, Magyar Iràk. E 
Б. L. V. 
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the mezuzah 
may not be used 
(Men. 28a). Gen- 
erally the text is written in twenty-two lines 
equally spaced. The pious touch and kiss this 
part of the mezuzah as they pass through the 
door. The mezuzah is obligatory for every building 
used as & residence; and its fastening to the door- 
post is accompanied by the usual formula of bénedic- 
tion : * Blessed art Thou our God, King of the world, 
who hast sanctified us by Thy commandments and 
hast commanded usto fasten the mezuzah." On 
entering and leaving the house the pious touch the 
mezuzah (at “Shaddai”) with the hand, and recite 
the prayer: *May God keep my going out and my 
coming in from now on and ever more." 

The mezuzah brings blessings to him that touches 
it; but it must not be touched with unclean hands. 
It is inspected from time to time to make sure of its 
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correctness. It may not be given to a non-Jew, | ness over His people (Ps. exxi. 7 et seg.), but also 


lest it be not treated with due respect (see Men. iii. 
7, 38b; Maimonides, “Yad.” Tefillin, i., Xu vh 
Yoreh De'ah, 285-291). 


The obligation of the mezuzah is derived from the | 


words: “And thou shalt write them on the door- 
posts of thy house and within thy gates." The 
Rabbis considered the mezuzah of equal importance 
with the tefillin and zizit (Men. 43b: 

Origin and Pes. 113b; comp. Shab. 93b, 32b). 
Signifi- The antiquity of the mezuzah is at- 
cance. tested by Josephus (e. 87-100 с.ъ.), who 
speaks of its employment (* Ant.” iv. 

8, 5 18) as an old and well-established custom. In- 
scribed with passages of the Torah which emphasize 
the unity of God, His 
providence, and the 
resulting duty of man 
toward Him, the me- 
zuzüh is an emblem- 
atic representation of 
Israel's ‘belief апа 
practise. "Thus Jo- 
scphus says in speak- 
ing of the mezuzah 
(Le.): “The greatest 
benefits of God are 
to be written on the 
doors... in order 
that His benevolert 
providence may be 
made known every- 
where”; and Mai- 
monides adds 
(* Yad," Tefillin, vi. 
13): “By the com- 
mandment of the me- 
zuzah man is re- 
minded, when com- 
ing or going, of tlie 
unity of God, and is 
aroused to the love 
of Him. He is awa- 
kened from his slum- 
ber and his vain 
worldly thoughts to 
the knowledge that 
nothing endures in 
eternity like the 
knowledge of the 
Rock of the World: 
This contemplation 
brings him back to 
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Wooden Case for Mezuzah. himself and leads 
(In the possession of F. David, Cassel.) him on the right 


path." 
In Taimudic times a protective power, especially 
in warding off evil spirits, was attributed to the 
mezuzah. This appears iu such anec- 


Supersti- dotes as those of Artaban and Abba 
tious Con- Arika (see AmTABAN V.; comp. Yer. 
ception. Peah i. 1, 15d; Gen. R. xxxv. 3) and of 


. ОпКе1ов (‘Ab. Zarah 11a; comp. also 
Targ. to Cant. viii. 8; Men. 82b, 380). In the Mid- 
dle Ages, under the influence of the Cabala, not only 
passages from the Bible treating of God’s watchful- 





various names of angels were added to the orig- 
inal contents of the mezuzah. w was explained 
to represent the initials of (py) mn?" www» 
бул", after a cabalistic interpretation of Job xxii. 
17, 95 (comp. “Kol Bo," 101, 4). At the bottom of 
the blank side the words 1353 1521523 Wd are written, 
which, according to чах, če., every letter stand- 
ing for the next preceding, reads: mm ам mpm. 
Some, when leaving B 
home on business bent, 
invoke God by the mys- 
terious words “Kozo 
bemuksaz Kozo,” 
declaring that in His 
name they are about 
to go forth, and peti- 
tioning for success. 
Against the additions 
to the mezuzah Mai- 
monides raised his 
voice. He says 
(“ Yad,” Tefillin, v. 4): 
“There is no harm in 
writing “Tw on the out- 
side; but those who 
write on the inside the 
names of angels, o1 
holy names, or verses, 
or other formula, аге 
of those who will have 
noshare in the future 
world. For these fools 
not only defeat in this 
manner the fulfilment 
of à great command- 
ment which has for its 
end the. remembrance 
of the unity of God, 
and the love of Him 
and worship of Him, 
but turn it into an 
amulet for their selfish 
interest, believing in 
their foolish hearts that 
it can be made to serve 
thepreservationoftran- 
sitory worldly goods.” 
Maimonides’ view pre- 
vailed, and the addi- 
tions were eliminated. 

The Mohammedans likewise place over the doors 
and windows of their dwellings as well as of their 
shops the name of God, or their profession of faith, 
or some maxim, or a verse of the Koran, or a short 
invocation (comp. Lane, *Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” 8d cd., i. Т, 
22, 320); and a similar custom seems to have pre- 
vailed among the ancient Egyptians (comp. Wil- 
kinson, "Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” 1878, i. 361; and Huetius, “Demon- 
stratio Evangelica," p. 58). : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dassorius, De Ritibus Mezuzce, in Ugolino, 
Thesaurus, xxi.; Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der 














Glass Cylinder Containing 
Mezuzah. 


Heutigen Juden, iv. 19-24; Leopold Löw, Gesammelte 
Werke, ii. 81-84. 
A. I M. C. 
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MHUSHILKAR, REUBEN EZEKIEL: 
Beni-Israel soldier. He enlisted in the 19th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry Jan. 15, 1849, was made jem- 
idar Oct. 1, 1861, and promoted subahdar Jan. 1, 
1870. Me was present at the battles of Multan, 
Gujarat, the Punjab (awarded medal and two 
clasps), Rajghur, Mungrowlee, Sindwah, and Kurai 
in central India (medal); served in Afghanistan from 
1878 to 1880 (medal and clasp); and, retired March 
6, 1881. 

J. J. lly. 

MICAH (73%): 1. Prophet; author of the 
sixth book in the collection known as “The Twelve 
Minor Prophets” (Mic. i. 1). The name of the 
prophet appears to bea shortened form of irm2"5, 
*Micaiab? (= “Who is like Yuwn?”), and is so 
written in Jer. xxvi. 18 (comp. also Mican No. 2). 
The only data concerning Micah are those given in 
the superscription of the book bearing his name. He 
wasa Morasthite; that is to say, a native of Moresh- 
ethgath (Mic. i. 14); and he prophesied in the days of 
Jotham, Abaz, and Heze- 
kiah, kings of Judah—a 
period coveringat the most 
fifty-nine years (756-697 
p.c.) Inthe above-cited 
passage of Jeremiah, how- 
ever, only the reign of 
Hezekiah is given as the 
period of Micah's ac- 
tivity. 

Pseudo-Epiphanius 
(*Opera," ii. 245) makes 
Micah an  Ephraimite. 
Confounding him with 
Micaiah, son of Imlah (I 
Kings xxii. 8 et seg.), he 
states that Micah, for his 
inauspicious prophecy, 
was kiled by order of 
Ahab through being 
thrown from a precipice, 
and was buried at Morathi 
(Maroth?; Mie. 1. 12), near 
the cemetery of Enakim 
(Evaxeiz, Septuagint rendering of 123; ib. i. 10). 
According to "Gelilot Erez Yisrael” (quoted in 
“Seder ha-Dorot,” i. 118, Warsaw, 1889) Micah 
was buried in Chesil, a town in southern Judah 
(Josh. xv. 30). 

2. Biblical Data: A resident of Mount Ephraim 
who, having stolen 1,100 pieces of silver from his 
mother, restored them to her on hearing her curses 
at the theft. The mother had dedicated the silver 
to Yaw; and she accordingly gave 200 pieces to 
a founder, who made a molten image which was 
placed in Micah's house. Micah thus established a 
house of idols with an ephod and teraphim, and 
consecrated one of his sons to be his priest (Judges 
xvii. 1-5). In the course of time a young Levite 
named Jonathan, son of Gershon, happened to come 
to the house, and he was appointed by Micah as his 
priest (0. xvii. 7-18). The image, together with 
the priest, was captured by the Danites, who set it 
up at Dan, where it continued to be an object of 
worship as long as the Tabernacle was at Shiloh (45. 








Mezuzah Case. 
(After Picart.) 





| pitality to travelers. 


xviii.; see Jonaruan No.1). . In Judges xvii. 1, 4, 
the name “Micah” appears in the form Ymon. 

s. M. BEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Micah is identi- 
fied by the Rabbis with Sheba, son of Bichri, and 
with Nebat, the father of Jeroboam (Sanh. 101b). 
His name, derived by them from “оролу, is inter- 
preted as meaning “the crushed one,” an appellation 
due to a miracle which happened to him. According 
to a haggadah, the Israelites, when unable to com- 
plete the tale of bricks required from them by the 
Egyptians, were compelled to put their children in 
the brickwork in place of the bricks that were 
lacking. Moses withdrew one child (Micah), already 
crushed, and revived him; but, as God had foretold, 
he grew up to be an idolater (Tan., Yelammedenu, 
Ki Tissa; comp. Rashi to Sanh. é.¢.). 

The Rabbis all agree that Micah was among those 
who crossed the Red Sea with Moses; but they dif- 
fer with regard to his idol. According to Sanh. 
103b and Tan., Yelammedenu (l.c.), Micah had the 

; idol with him; but accord- 
ing to Ex. R. (xli. 1) he 
took with him only the sil- 
ver of which the idol was 
afterward made. А pas- 
sage in Pesahim (117a) 
scems to support the latter 
opinion. There is also a 
tradition that it was Micah 
who made the golden calf 
in the wilderness, and in 
the following manner: 
Moses, in order to bring 
Joseph's соћ to the sur- 
face of the Nile, wrote ona 
splinter Mw by (= * Соте 
up, ox”; Joseph being 
compared to an ox; see 
Deut. xxxiii. 17) and 
threw it into the water. 
Micah found the splinter, 
and, later, when Aaron 
cast the gold into the fire 
(Ex. xxxii. 24), threw the 
splinter after it, Аз а result a calf came out (Tan., 
Yelammedenu, J.c.; see also Jew. Encyc. iii. 509a, 
8.0. CALF, GOLDEN). 

Micah, though an idolater, was praised for his hos- 
Gareb, where his idol was set 
up, was three miles distant from Shiloh, where the 
Tabernacle stood; and the smoke of the two altars 
mingled on account of their proximity. The angels 
wished to throw down the idol; but God said to 
them, “Leave it alone; for Micah offers bread to 
travelers.” Micah is even supposed to have a share 
in the future world (Sanh. 108b); it is for this rea- 
son that his name is twice written “ Micaiah ” (see 
Mican No. 2, Brsurcan Dara), that is, with a part 
of the Tetragrammaton, like the names of the just 
(Num. R. x. 14). 

S. S. . M. SEL.. 
Critical View: The narrative of Micah's idol, 
the historical basis of which is undoubted, was ap- 
parently written with the object of showing the 
origin of the temple of Dan (comp. I Kings xii. 39). 
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At the same time it throws much light on the state 
of the Yuwu cult and of the Levites in the time of 
the Judges. The author expressly points out that 
Micah was a worshiper of Yuwu, for whose cult he 
had his private shrine with a regular priestly service. 
Although the laws of Yaw forbade the erection of 
any shrine besides the one in the chosen place and 
the making of any image of Him (Ex. xx. 4 et 
Passim: Deut, xii. 5 et seq.), Micah, evidently igno- 
rant of the Law, not only set up engraved and molten 
images representing the divinity he worshiped, but 
added other idols, the teraphim for instance. The 
narrative further shows that the Levites, being 
deprived of a share in the land, had to wander from 
place to place, aecepting the oflice of family priest 
in order to procure a livelihood. 

The account itself presents many difficulties in 
regard to its construction. Besides several diserep- 
ancies in the text there are absolute contradictions. 
Thus in Judges xvii. 7 the Levite isa young man 
who lived in the neighborhood of Micah. while in 
the following verse he isa wandering Levite. There 
is also a discrepancy between verses 19 and 97 of ch. 
xviii. and between verses 30 aud 31 of the same 
chapter concerning the duration of the cult of the 
idol at Dan. According to Oort, Wellhausen, and 
Kuenen, the text has received many interpolations, 
with theobjeet of throwing contempt upon the cult 
of Dan. On the other hand, Vatke (* Alttestament- 
liche Theologie," 1835, р. 268) апа Berthau, followed 
by other critics, recognize two parallel narratives 
united by a redactor. While there is some disagree- 
ment as to the component parts of the two versions, 
Budde’s division seems to be the most acceptable: 
he holds, namely, that the first narrative consists of 
Judges xvii. 1, 5, 8-11a, 12, beginning, 18; xviii. 1, 
part of 2, 8b, 4b-6, 8-10, part of 11, 12, part of 
18, 14. 16, 18a, 19-29, 81; and that the intervening 
verses form the second narrative. Budde is of opin- 
jon that the first narrative belongs to E: but he 
does not find sufficient grounds for ascribing the 
second to J. Moore thinks that the first version 
belongs to J. In the second version (ib. xviii. 30) 
the cult at Dan is indicated as having lasted “ till 
the day of the captivity of the land,” which is sup- 
posed by Moore to refer to the deportation by Tig- 
lath-pileser (734 n.c.). 

Besides the above-mentioned discrepaneies certain 
points remain unsettled by the critics. Kimhi ex- 
plains the discrepancy between verses 8 and 4 of 
Judges xvii by suggesting that the 900 Shekels 
were an additional artisan's fee, while the whole 
amount of the silver was used in the fabrication of 
the idol. Kuenen, however, thinks that the author 
intended to show that the mother broke her vow, and 
that Micah desired to throw contempt on the idol 
cult of Dan. Further, the critics do not explain 
precisely the name of Micah's residence, nor the 
phenomenon of a Levite descended from. Judah. 
Wellhausen’s opinion that the term 45 means not a 
Levite, but one exercised in the cult of a divinity, is 
shown by the context to be an erroneous опе. Ha- 
lévy’s theory is that the whole narrative belongs to 
one author, whose object was to show the origin of 
both temples, that of Beth-cl and that of Dan, and 
who twice mentions Mount Ephraim, meaning 











thereby Beth-el (comp. Josh. xvi. 1. Thus 

Beth-el, having previously been the place of a pri- 

vate shrine which was subsequently transported to 

Dan, became, like Dan, the place of а public tem- 

ple. The Judah from whom the Levite was de- 

scended (Judges xvii. 7) was not the patriarch, but 

the ancestor of a Levite family (comp. Neh. xii. 8; 

in Ezra ii. 40 ттл may be an anagram of mn). 

The residence of a Levite at Beth-lehem, which was 

not among the cities allotted to the Levites, shows 

that a temple of Унуп with a Levitical service ex- 
isted there (comp. Judges xix. 18) The author 
points out that the Levite was of the tribe of Levi, 
namely, a descendant of Moses, in whose name a sus- 
pended “nun” was interpolated by the Masorites 
out of respect for the lawgiver (see JoxaTIAN No. 

0). With regard to the apparent discrepancy be- 

tween verses 80 and 31 of Judges xviii., the word 

"Мл in verse 80 was corrected to nn by Kimhi, 

then by Hüvernick, Hengstenberg, and Bleek, the 

passage thus reading *till the deportation of the 

Ark,” referring to the capture of the Ark in the bat- 

tle with the Philistines described in I Sam. iv. 4, 11. 

This renders possible a perfect agreement between 

the two verses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Halévy, in R. E. J. xxi. 307-217 ; Moore, 
Judges, pp. 366 et seq.; idem, J udges, notes to ch. xvii.-xviii., 
in Polychrome Bible, Eng. ed. 

8. M. Ser. 
3. Son of Merib-baal (I Chron. viii. 34, 85; ix. 40, 

41) or Mephibosheth (11 Sam. ix, 12; A. V. * Mi- 

саһ”; R. V. *Mica?), and grandson of Jonathan. 

4. Head of the Uzziel branch of the Kohathite Le- 

vites in the time of David (I Chron. xxiii. 20; 

xxiv. 24, 25). 5. A Reubenite; ancestor of the 

prince of that tribe, Beerah, whom Tiglath-pileser 

carried into captivity (ib, v. 5-6). 6. Contempo- 
rary of Josiah, and father of Abdon, one of Josiah’s 
messengers to Huldah (II Chron. xxxiv. 20) In 
the parallel account of II Kings xxii. 12 he iscalled 

* Micajah,” and his son's name is given as * Achbor.? 

7. A Levite of the family of Asaph whose descend- 

ants lived in Jerusalem (I Chron. ix. 15; Neh. xi. 

17, 99). 8. A Simeonite; father of Ozias, one of 

the rulers of Bethulia (Judith vi. 15). 

E. G. H. M. Ser, 
MICAH, BOOK ОЕ. Biblical Data: The 
sixth book in the collection known as “The Twelve 

Minor Prophets”; it is ascribed to Micah the 

Morasthite (see Mrcai No. 1). It consists of seven 


| chapters, the contents of which are as follows: Ch. 


i.: The idolatry of Samaria and Jerusalem are de- 
nounced; the prophet laments their fall and exhorts 
the people to mourning. Ch. ii: Denunciation of 
oppression; prediction of the punishment of the 
people therefor; the restoration of Israel foretold. 
Ch. iii.: The prophet reproves first the princes for 
their cruelty, then the false prophets, who are the 
cause of all theevil. He again reproves the princes 
for their oppression, which, he says, will cause the 
ruin of Jerusalem. Ch. iv.: In poetical language 
the restoration of Jerusalem and of the glory of the 
house of the Lord and the victory of Israel over 
the other nations are foretold. Ch. v.: Prediction 
that a powerful king of Judah will vanquish the 
other nations, particularly Ashur, and will destroy 
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idolatry. Ch. vi: Israel is reproved for its sins, 
particularly its injustice; its punishment is prophe- 
sied. Ch. vii.: The lack of righteous men and the 
corruption of Israel are lamented ; the prophet com- 
forts Israel, promising that it will be restored to its 
Jand and will triumph over its enemies. 

— —Qritieal View: With regard to the period of 
Micah’s activity, it has been remarked under Mrcan 
(No. 1) that there is a difference between the super- 
scription of the Book of Micah, where it is said that 
Mieah began his prophetical career in the days of 
Jotham, and Jer. xxvi. 18, where his prophecies are 
confined to Hezekiah's reign. But a closer exami- 
nation of the prophecies themselves may lead to the 
acceptance of a period between the two; for it is 
evident from Mic. i. 2 et seg. that Micah prophesied 
before the fall of Samaria, which, contrary to II 
Kings xviii. 10, took place under the reign of Ahaz, 
as may be inferred from a comparison between II 
Kings xviii. 13 and the cuneiform inscriptions (sce 
HxzkkrAu, CRITICAL VrEW). Hence it may be 
concluded that Micah prophesied as early as the 
reign of Ahaz; but nothing in his prophecies shows 
that they were pronounced earlier than that period. 
It does not follow, however, that the above-cited 
passage of Jeremiah really conflicts with this view; 
for it may be that Ilezekiah's reign is mentioned 
alone either because it was more important than 
that of his predecessors or because the redaction of 
Micah's prophecies possibly took place during the 
rule of that king. 

As the opening words of the book, “Hear, all ye 
people!” are the same as those terminating the 
prophecy of Micaiah, the son of Imlah (I Kings xxii. 
28) it may be that the latter was identified with 
Micah by the compiler of the Book of Kings, as he 
was later by pseudo-Epiphanius (see Mica No. 1). 
The termination of Micaiah’s prophecy with the 
identical words of the beginning of the Book of 
Micah seems to indicate in the former an allusion to 
the latter (comp. end of II Chron. with beginning 
of Ezra)  Hengstenberg (*Christologie des Alten 
Testaments,” i. 475) and Keil (* Lehrbuch der ITis- 
torisch-Kritischen Einleitung in die Schriften des 
Alten Testaments,” $§ 92, 93), however, suppose that 
the words of Micaiah in I Kings (/.с.) were added 
later, in the eighth century B.C. 

With regard to the division of the contents mod- 
ern critics do not agree. Some divide them into 
three parts, ch. i.-ii.; iii.—v. ; vi.-vii.: others, into 
two main divisions: prophetic-political, ch. i.-v.; 

and reflective, ch. vi.-vii, The ques- 

Contents tion arises whether the whole of the 
and Unity. book was written by Micah. It is 

generally accepted that the first three 
chapters, apart from ii, 12-18, belong to him. He 
begins with announcing the divine judgment upon 
Samaria and Judah (ch. i.), and then states the rea- 
son for that judgment (ii.—iii.). The two verses ii. 
19-13 are considered by Stade and Kuenen as of the 
exilic, and by Wellhausen as of the post-exilic, period ; 
and Micah’s authorship of them is denied by all the 
critics. Ch. iv.—v., which refer to the Messianic 
time, seem to have emanated from some other hand, 
for the following reasons: (1) the contrast, of these 
chapters with iii. 12; (2) the nature of certain verses— 
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for instance, “and thou shalt come to Babylon” (iv. 
10)—shows clearly that they were not pronounced by 
Micah (comp. Hartmann, “Das Buch Micha Neu 
Uebersetzt und Erklärt,” 1800); (8) the ideas set 
forth in certain passages (6.7., iv. 11-18, v. 9-18) 
were not eurrent in the time of Micah. Ch. vi.-vii. 
6, representing Yuwu’s controversy with Israel, the 
denunciation of the corruption of the people, and 
the prophet’s lament over the decay of the Israelites, 
might from their contents proceed from Micah; but 
vii. 7 and the following verses are considered by 
most of the critics as spurious, inasmuch as the fall 
of Jerusalem, which is foretold in the preceding 
chapter, is here stated as having already taken place 
(comp. Driver, “Introduction,” pp. 810 её seq.). 

Other theories concerning the composition of the 
book are advanced, among which that of Elhorst, 
in his “De Profetie van Micha” (1891), is the most 
peculiar. He thinks that, owing to a misunder- 
standing on the part of the transcriber, the arrange- 
ment of the chapters is a confused one, and that the 
{ ii. 1-5; iii. 1-5; ii. 6-11; 
ii. 6-11; ii. 12 ef seq. ; iii. 12; vi. 1-5; vil. 1-6; vi. 
6-16; vii. 18, 7-19, 14-20; iv. 1-8; v. 1-7; iv. 9-14; 
v. S-14. He admits, however, that iv. 9-14 and v. 
8 are post-exilic. This arrangement is plausible to 
а certain extent, but the location of iii. 12 after ii. 
18 and of vii. 13 before vii. Tisimpossible. Finally, 
it may be remarked that the words of iv. 1-3 are 
identical with those of Isa. ii. 2-4, and that most 
probably they were interpolated later by the tran- 
scriber. : 

Micah’s language is classical. With regard to 
rhetorical peculiarity he stands between Hosea and 
Isaiah, but nearer to the latter than to the former; 
for although, like the former, he is 
sometimes abrupt, he is similar to the 
latter in the mingling of mildness and 
strength, of gentleness and elevation. Another 
point of similarity between Micah and Isaiah is the 
frequent use of paronomasia (comp. Mic. i. 10-15. 
i. 4), with the difference that Isaiah's scope is 
greater than that of Micah, who in his prophecies 
lingers among the towns of the maritime plain, 
wherein was his birthplace. As to his message, 
Micah, like Isaiah, attacks the false prophets (20. iii. 
6-8; comp. Isa. xxix. 10 e£ seg.), but he goes even fur- 
ther than Isaiah in warning against the overvalua- 
tion of sacrifices (Mic. vi. 6-8; comp. Isa. i. 11 et 
seg.), and in showing that the family of David must 
lose the throne before the most perfect scion will be 
born (Mic. v. 1 et seg.; comp. Isa. xi. 1 et seg.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baudissin, Einleitung in die Bücher des 

Alten Testaments, 1901, sections 132 et seq.; Cornill, Ein- 

leitung., section 2, pp. 182 et seq.: Nowack, Erklärung des 

Zwülfprophetenbuches, in Handkommentar zum Alten 

Testament, 1897 ; G. A. Smith, The Twelve Minor Prophets, 

in The Expositors Bible. 

8. M. SEL. 

MICHA (ҳо): 1. Son of Mephibosheth (see 
Mican No. 8) 2. One of the Levites who sealed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 11). 

E. 6. Н. M. SEL. 


MICHAEL (bno): One of the archangels 
(“one of the chief princes *. Dan. х. 18), who is also 
represented as the tutelary prince of Israel (č. x. 21, 
xii. 1). The signification of the name (= “Who is 
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like El ??) was recognized by the Talmudists, who 
found an allusion to it in Ex, xv. 11 (15123 49) and 
in Deut. xxxiii. 26 (бхз DN) combining the first 
word of the former passage with the second of the 
latter (Num. R. ii.9). According to Simeon b. Га: 
kish, however, the names of the angels were brought 
by the Jews from Babylon (Yer. R. II. 54d; Gen. R. 
xlviii. 9). Upon the basis of the above-cited pas- 
sages from the Book of Daniel (where Michael is 
represented first as helping Daniel in his dispute 
with the angel of Persia and then as helping Israel 
in time of trouble—that is, in the Messianic time— 
and where he is styled “your prince”) Michael is 
specially designated in early Jewish writings and 
very frequently in the Book of Enoch as " the prince 

of Israel” (Syne bw рл), and in later 

Israel’s — Jewish writings, particularly in caba- 
Advocate. listic works, as “the advocate of the 

Jews." It is for this reason that 
he is represented as the angel of forbearance and 
mercy (Enoch, xl. 3) who taught Enoch the mys- 
teries of clemency and justice (ib. Ixxi, 9), 

Being the prince or advocate of Israel, Michael 
had to fight with the princes of the other nations 
(comp. Dan. x. 18) and particularly with Samacl, 
Israel's accuser. His enmity with Samael dates from 
the time when the latter was thrown down from 
heaven. Samael took hold of the wings of Michael, 
whom he wished to bring down with him in his fall: 
but Michael was saved by God (Pirke R. El. xx vi.). 
The Rabbis declare that Michael entered upon his 
rôle of defender at the time of the Patriarchs. 'Thus, 
according to Eliezer b. Jacob, it was Michael who 
rescued Abraham from the furnace into which he 
had been thrown by Nimrod (Gen. R. xliv. 16). 
It was Michael, the *one that had escaped” (Gen. 
xiv. 18), who told Abraham that Lot had been 
taken captive (Pirke R. El. 4c), and who pro- 
tected Sarah from being defiled by Abimelech 
(0.). He announced to Sarah that she would 
bear a son (comp. Gen. xviii. 10); and he rescued 
Lot at the destruction of Sodom (B. M. 86b; 
comp. Gen. R. 1. 2. Michael prevented Isaac from 
being sacrificed by his father by substituting а ram 
in his place (* Yalk. Reubeni,” section “ Wayera ?), 
and saved Jacob, while yet in his mother's womb, 
from being killed by Samael (Midr. Abkir, in Yalk., 
Gen. 110). Later Michael prevented Laban from 
- harming Jacob (Pirke R. El. xxxvi). It was 
Michael, too, who wrestled with Jacob and who 
afterward blessed him (Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to 

Gen. xxxii. 25; Pirke R. El. xxx vii.). 


Wrestles The Midrash Abkir (Le. 189) thus 
with graphically describes the scene of the 
Jacob. wrestling: “At the break of day 


companies of angels came, saying, 
“Michael, the hour of singing in praise of the Lord 
has arrived.’ Michael began to-implore Jacob to 
cease wrestling, saying he was afraid the angels 
might burn him (Michael) for omitting to take 
part in the heavenly chorus. When Michael finally 
struck Jacob’s thigh he was blamed by God for 
having caused a blemish in God’s priest. Michael 
applied to his companion Raphael, who healed 
Jacob’s wound. Then God appointed Michael to be 
the defender of Israel? (comp. “David,” No. 18, 








"Yalk. Hadash,” where it is said that Michacl’s 
appointment took place when Solomon had built the 
Temple). Michael saved Asenath, daughter of 
Shechem by Dinah, from being killed by Jacob's 
sons (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.), and Tamar from being 
burned (Targ. pseudo-Jonathan and Targ. Yer. to 
Gen. xxxviii, 25), 

Michael exercised his function of advocate of 
Israel at the time of the Exodus also, when Satan ac- 
cused the Israelites of idolatry and declared that 
they were consequently deserving of death by 
drowning in the Red Sea (Ex. R. xviii. 5). But ac- 
cording to Midr. Abkir (Yalk., Ex. 241), when ‘Uzza, 
the tutelar angel of Egypt, summoned Michael to 
plead before God, Michael remained silent, and it was 
God Himself who defended Israel. Michael led the 
Israelites during their forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness (Abravanel to Ex. xxiii. 90). Legend 
makes him the teacher of Moses; so that the Isracl- 
ites are indebted to their advocate for the supreme 
good of the Torah. This fact is alluded to in Deut. 

R. xi. 6 in the statement that Michael 

Teacher of declined to bring Moses’ soul to God 

Moses. on the ground that he had been Moses’ 

teacher. It is clearly stated in Apoc. 

Mosis, i. that Moses received the two tables through 

the mediation of Michael. In the Book of Jubilees 

(i. 27, ii. 1) the angel who is said to have instructed 

Moses on Mount Sinai and to have delivered to him. 
the tables of the Law is most probably Michael, 

Michael destroyed the army of Sennacherib (Ex. 
R. xviii. 5). He endeavored also to prevent Israel 
from being led into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar 
and to save the Temple from destruction; but the 
sins of the people were so great that he was power- 
less to carry his purposesintoeffect. “Michael, thy 
nation has sinned," God said. *Save them for tlie 
sake of the good men which they still have," Mi- 
chael answered. “Iwill burn Israel with his good 
men," God replied (Yoma 77a; comp. Zohar, Ex, 
col. 414). According to Yalk., Lam. 1009, Michael 
and Gabriel pleaded for the Israelites, who, however, 
were doomed, and the two angels were themselves. 
compelled to set the Temple on fire. In later wri- 
tings Michael is represented as refuting also on this 
occasion the accusations of Samael (Zohar, Mish- 
patim). There is a legend which seems to be of 
Jewish origin, and which was adopted by the Copts, 
to the effect that Michacl was first sent by God to 
bring Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem, and that 
Michael was afterward very active in- freeing his. 
nation from Babylonian captivity (Amélincau, 
“Contes ct Romans de l'Egypte Chrétienne,” ii. 142 
et seg.). According to most of the rabbis, Michael 
saved Hananiah and his companions from the fur- 
nace (Gen. R. xliv. 16). Michael was very active in 
the time of Esther: “The more Haman accused 
Israel on earth, the more Michael defended Isracl in 
heaven" (Esth. R. iii. 8. It was Michael who re- 
minded Ahasuerus that he was Mordecai's debtor 
(Targ. to Esth. vi. 1); and there is a legend that 
Michael appeared to the high priest Hyrcanus, 
promising him assistance (comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xiii. 10, & 8). 

Michael will continue his advocacy to the very end; 
and he will contend with Samael for the liberation 
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of Israel from Edom or Rome (* Yalk. Hadash,” “ Ga- 
lut," No. 11). Samael will be subdued by Michael; 
but when the latter asks God to help 
Continuous Israel, God willsay, “ Isracl should turn 
Guardian- toward Me, beit only as farasthe point 
ship. of a needle." When Israel turns to- 
ward the Lord, his advocate, Michael, 
wil plead in his favor (Pesik. R. 44 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 1852]. According to Ex. R. (xviii. 5), 
Michael and Gabriel will have the charge of vindi- 
cating Israel against Edom; but Rabbi’s opinion is 
that Michael alone will act. He will, besides, cleanse 
Israel from the wicked people (“ Otot ha-Mashiah," 
in Jellinek, “В. Н.” ii. 61). It was Michael's fight 
with Samael (with the devil in Assumptio Mosis, 
x.) which gave rise to the well-known legend of Mi- 
chael and the dragon. "This legend is not found in 
Jewish sources except in so far as Samael or Satan 
is called in the Cabala "the primitive serpent" 
(“nahash ha-kadmoni ?). 

'The idea that Michael was the advocate of the 
Jews became so prevalent that in spite of the rab- 
binical prohibition against appealing to angels as 
intermediaries between God and His people, Michael 
came to occupy a certain place in the Jewish lit- 
urgy. Apart from the word 393D, which occurs 
frequently and which refers to Michael, there are 
two prayers beseeching him as the prince of mercy 
to intercede in favor of Israel: one composed by 
Eliezer ha-Kalir (Bartolocci, “Bibl. Rab. Magna," 
i. 192 et seq.), and the other by Judah b. Samuel 
he-Hasid (MS. De Cambrai No. 946, fol. 110). 
But appeal to Michael seems to have been more 
common in ancient times. Thus Jeremiah is said 
(Baruch Apoc. Ethiopic, ix. 5) to have addressed 
a prayer to him. “When a man is in need he 
must pray directly to God, and neither to Michael 
norto Gabriel” (Yer. Ber. ix. 18a). 

The conception of Michael as an advocate always 
interceding on behalf of Israel gave rise to another 

idea, that of his being a high priest 

Michael making atonement for his people. 

as High Ezra recognized the place of the altar 

Priest. by secing there one on which Michael, 

the great prince, was in the act of 
sacrificing (Zeb. 62a; comp. Men. 110a). The fourth 
heaven is called “Zebul” (2101) because it con- 
tains the heavenly Jerusalem, the Temple, and the 
altar on which Michael, the great prince, sacrifices 
(Hag. 19b) A different statement is given in 
“Seder Gan "Eden? (Jellinek, Ze. iii. 187), which 
places Michael in the upper heaven called * * Ara- 
bot? (many; comp. Midr. Abkirin Yalk., Gen. 189). 
This idea was afterward greatly developed by the 
cabalists. Michael is identified with Melchizedek 
(*Yalk. Hadash," *Mal'akim," No. 19); and ihe 
words *and the priest shall pronounce him clean" 
(Lev. xiii. 28) are explained in the “ Tikkune Zohar ” 
(fol. 2b) as referring to Michael, the high priest, 
acting as the representative of clemency. Michael, 
the high priest, is the standard-bearer of God (Jo- 
seph Gikatilla, “Sha‘are Orah,” p. 60c). The insti- 
tution of tithes is ascribed to Michael (Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxxii. 25); and his place 
is appointed in the east, with the tribe of Levi 
(*Midr. Konen,” in Jellinek, Ze. ii. 39). 








With regard to the nature of the offerings which 
Michael brings to the altar, one opinion is that they 
are the souls of the just, while according to another 
they are fiery sheep (Tos. to Men. 1102). The former 
opinion, which has become prevalent in cabalistic 
writings (“Seder Gan 'Eden," Lc. ; * Yalk. Hadash,” 
* Neshamot," No. 31; “Reshit Ноктар,” ch. iii.), 
explains the important position occupied by Michacl 

in Jewish eschatology. The idea that 


Michael Michaelis the Charon of individual 
as Guide souls, which is common among 
of Souls. Christians, is not found in Jewish 


sources, but that he is in charge of the 
souls of the just appears in many Jewish writings. 
In the Testament of Abraham (Robinson, * Textsaud 
Studies,” ii. 2, Cambridge, 1893), which is Jewish, it 
is said that Michael was ordered by God to bring 
Abraham’s soul to Him. He had a discussion with 
Samael over the soul of Moses (Deut. R. xi. 6; * Midr. 
Petirat Mosheh,” in Jellinek, l.e. vi. 75 et seg. ; comp. 
Jude 9) According to the Zohar (Gen., col. 808), 
Michael accompanies the souls of the pious and 
helps them to enter the gates of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. 15 “ Міг. ha-Ne‘elam ” (* Zohar Hadash,” p. 
19c), however, it is said that Michael and his host are 
stationed at the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem and 
give admittance to the souls of the just. Michael’s 
function is to open the gates also of justice to the just 
(comp. Baruch Apoc. Ethiopic, ix. 5). David was not 
admitted there till the Temple was built by Solomon; 
then he was introduced by Michael (* Yalk. Hadash,” 
“David,” No. 18). At the resurrection Michael will 
sound the trumpet, at which the graves will open 
and the dead will rise (“ Otot ha-Mashiah,” in Jeli- 
nek, Le. ii. 61-62: comp. Dan. xii. 1). It is in this 
sense that the Falashas mention Michael in their 
prayer (“Prières des Falashas,” ed. J. Halévy, 
pp. 48-49, Ethiopic text), There is another hag- 
gadah to the effect that when the Messiah comes 
Michael and Gabriel will place themselves at the 
entrance of paradise and in the name 
of God greet the just (Jellinek, l.e. vi. 
148). Michael's residence will be in 
a range of seven mountains, sur- 
rounded by a grove of fragrant trees, among which 
one will be particularly distinguished forits beauty. 
The highest of the seven mountains will be the seat 


Michaels 
Mount. 


.of the Lord, and the most fragrant tree, which will 


be inaccessible to any human being till the Day of 
Judgment, will be given to the pious (Enoch, xxiv.- 
xxv. 5) Contrary to Dan. xii. 2, it is said in “ Oti- 
yot de-R. ‘Akiba,” в.е. 53221 (in Jellinek, /.c. iii. 28), 
that at the advent of the Messiah, God will give the 
keys of hell to Michael and Gabriel, who will bring 
the souls of the wicked into paradise. 

It is quite natural that, owing to his position 
with regard to the Jews, Michael should be repre- 
sented in the Haggadah as the most prominent of 
the archangels. He is called by Daniel (Dan. xii. 1) 
“the great prince,” and his greatness is described at 
length in later Jewish writings. He was one of the 
seven archangels first created (Enoch, xe. 21-22; 
Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxiv. 6 gives only six), but 
among these seven four excel, and Michael is the 
chief of the four. Both he and Gabriel are called 
“great princes”; but Michael is higher in rank than 
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Gabriel (Ber. 4b; Yoma 87a). He is the viceroy of 
God, who rules over the world (Enoch, lxix. 14 et 
$eg.), and wherever Michael appears the Shekinah 
also is to be found (Ex. R. ii. 8). Michael is on the 

right of God’s throne, while Gabriel is 


Michael on the left (* Haggadat Shema‘ Yis- 
and rael," in Jellinek, Ze. v. 166: Тага. to 
Gabriel. Job xxv. 2; Enoch, xl 9) Four 


armies of angels sing in praise of the 

Lord, the first being that of Michael at the right 

hand of God (Pirke R. El. iv.: “Hekalot,” in Jelli- 

nek, Lc. ii, 48-44). A similar tradition is given in 

“Seder Gan ‘Eden ” (Lc. p. 188): Michacl's place is 

by the first river, Pison, while Gabriel's is by the 

second, Gihon. It is Michael who, on account of his 
oceupying the first place near God, receives the pray- 
ers of men from the angels and presents them to God 

(Baruch Apoc. Slavonic, хіі). His position makes 

him the companion of Merarron (Zohar, i. 149b). 

Аз an angel of nature, Michael is represented as 
of the element of water, on account of which he is 
the prince of water, while Gabricl is the prince of 
fire (^*Ammudeha Shib'ah," p. 49c; “Berit Menu- 
hah,” 87a; and elsewhere). This is probably the 
origin of the haggadah that when Solomon married 
Pharaoh's daughter, Michael drove into the bed of 
the sea a stick around whicli slime gathered and on 
which, later, Rome was built (Cant. R. i. 6). In 
Sanh. 21b and Shab. 56b, however, this is ascribed 
to Gabriel, owing to a confusion which occurs also 
in Targ. to Job xxv. 2, where Michael is called the 
prince of fire. Michael is really the prince of snow, 
which is the element of water (Deut. R. v. 19); and he 
is also the angelofsilver, while Gabriel is the angel 
of gold (* Yalk. Hadash,” * Mal'akim," No. 75). Mi- 
chael presides over the planet Mercury and conse- 
quently over Wednesday (Abraham Avenar, in 
Münster, * Calendar Hebrieorum," Basel, 1527). The 
same statement is given in the Hebrew manu- 
Scripts Paris No. 602 (fol. 142a) and No. 608 (fol. 
1252), both containing cabalistic formulas, But it 
would more befit Michael to preside over Saturn and 
be the angel of Saturday; and this position is 
ascribed to him in “Sefer Razi’el,” pp. Sa, 17b. He 
presides over the second solar period (*tekufah ”) 
and over the south wind, which blows during that 
season (ib. 7а; Paris MS. No. 009, fol 122a). He 
is the third of the “figure equivalents” (* Keneh 
Binah," p. 19а); and in enchantment his name is 
pronounced to charm reptiles (“Sefer Razi'el," p. 
4n). See ANGELOLOGY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: А. Kohut, Jüdische Angeloloyic, pp. 24 et 
seq., in Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
ivn No. 3; W. Lüken, Michael, Göttingen, 1998; M. Schwab, 

"acatiulaire de V_Angélologie, s.v. “хохо, Paris, 1897. 

J. M. SEL. 
——1п Arabic Literature: Michaeliscalled in Ar- 
abic literature " Mika'il " or (in the Koran) * Mikal.” 
He is one of the four archangels, and, according 
to Arabic tradition, he occupies a similar position 
among the Jews to that occupied by Gabriel among 
the Arabs; that is to say, he is their peculiar guard- 
ian. In the Koran Michael is mentioned once only, 
in sura ii. 92. In his commentary on verse 91 of 
that sura, Baidawi relatesthat on one occasion Omar 
went into a Jewish school and inquired concerning 
Gabriel, The pupils said he was their enemy, but 





that Michael was a good angel, bringing peace and 
plenty. In answer to Omar’s question as to the re- 
spective positions of Michael and Gabriel in God’s 
presence, they said that Gabriel was on His right 
hand and Michael on His left. Omar exclaimed at 
their untruthfulness, and declared that whoever was 
an enemy to God and His angels, to him God would 
be an enemy. Upon returning to Mohammed, Omar 
found that Gabriel had forestalled him by revealing 
the same message, which is contained in verse 99. 
The commentators state with reference to sura xi, 
72 that Michael was one of the three angels who 
visited Abraham. 

In Arabic tradition Michael always appears as 
second to Gabriel. When God is creating Adam 
He sends first Gabriel and then Michael to fetch the 
clay out of which man is to be formed. Both are 
restrained by the earth's protests: only Israfil pays 
no heed to them. When Adam and Eve are expelled 
from paradise, Gabriel is sent to the former, and 
Michael to the latter, to impart comfort. On his 
death-bed Mohammed stated that Gabricl would be 
the first and Michael the second to pray over him. 

It is unusual for Michael to be sent independently, 
as in the story of St. George, where Michael is com- 
missioned to destroy the brazen statue in which St, 
George is to be burned alive (Zotenberg, * Chro- 
nique d'Abu Djafer . . Tabari," i. 80, 78; 
i. 61; iii. 918, Paris, 1867-71). At the last day 
Michael will be one of the four angels who will 
survive after every other creature has been des- 
troyed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The commentaries of Baidawi and Zamakh- 
shari on the Koran; Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v.; Mas'udi, 

Les Prairies d'Or, ed. Barbier de Menard, Index ; Weil, Bib- 


lical Legends of the Mussulmans, p. 37, New York, 1846. 
J. M. W. M. 


MICHAEL НАБІР. See Jenten MICHAEL 
BEN Јсран Los. 

MICHAEL, HEIMANN JOSEPH: Hebrew 
bibliographer; born at Hamburg April 19, 1799; 
died there June 10, 1846. Пе showed great acute- 
ness of mind in early childhood, had a phenomenal 
memory, and was an indefatigable student, He 
studied Talmudics and received also private instruc- 
tion in all the branches of a regular school educa- 
tion. Ile was a born bibliophile, and began to col- 
lect valuable works when still a boy of twelve. 
With his progress in Hebrew literature his love for 
books increased also, the result of which was his 
magnificent library of 860 manuscripts and 5,471 
printed works, covering all branches of Hebrew lit- 
erature. 'There were few books in his collection 
which he had not read; and he undertook the prep- 
aration of a full catalogue of it. As far as he ac- 
complished this task, it was the foundation of the 
“Ozerot Hayyim, Katalog der Michael'sehen Biblio- 
thek,” Hamburg, 1848. 

Michael took an interest not only in Jewish liter- 
ature, but in all the intellectual movements of the 
day, as is shown by the large number of contempo- 
тату books and leaflets found in his library. Не 
never wrote directly for publication; but many 
scholars applied to him for information, and this he 
never withheld. Tis correspondence with Leopold 
Dukes, Franz Delitzsch, Wolf Heidenheim, Rapo- 
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port, Luzzatto, Gesenius, Lebrecht, Akiba, Eger, 
and Leopold Zunz is of great literary interest. 
"Michael's only independent work was “Or ha- 
Hayyim” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1891), a compre- 
hensive bibliographical and literary-historical dic- 
tionary of rabbinical literature, edited by his son, 
with preface by A. Berliner; it covers, however, 
only a few letters of the alphabet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 244, Berlin, 1845; Ozerot Hay- 
yim, Preface, Hamburg, 1848; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1546, 


p. 224. 

8. І. War. 

MICHAEL, ISAAC: German laryngologist; 
born at Hamburg Nov. 16. 1848; died there Jan. 7, 
1897. He studied at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Leipsic, Berlin, and Würzburg (M. D. 1878), became 
assistant at the throat, and later at the ear, dispen- 
sary of the University of Vienna, and in 1876 re- 
turned to Hamburg, where he practised until his 
death. His works include “Gesang- und Register- 
bildung" (Hamburg, 1887) and “Gesch. des Aerzt- 
lichen Vereins von Hamburg " (20. 1896). He trans- 
lated Mackenzie’s “Hygiene of the Vocal Organs” 
(ib. 1889). ` 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 

8. Е Т.Н. 

MICHAEL JESOFOVICH: Senior of the Jews 
of Lithuania under King Sigismund I. of Poland: 
born at Brest-Litovsk about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century; died there between 1530 and 1538. 
Michael, like his brothers Abraham and Isaae, was 
among the most prominent tax-collectors and lease- 
holders in Lithuania during the last quarter of the 
fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Exiled with the other Jews of Lithuania by 
Alexander Jagellon in 1495, he emigrated with his 
brothers to Poland. His brother Abraham embraced 
Christianity and soon returned to Lithuania; but 
Michael remained true to his religion, and did not 
again set foot in his native city until 1503, when 
permission to return was given to the expelled Jews. 

King Sigismund I., by a decree dated Wilna. Feb. 
27, 1514, appointed Michael to the newly created 
seniorship over the Jewsof Lithuania. In his capac- 
ity as senior he not only was to serve as mediator 
between the Jews and the king, but was also em- 
powered to judge and to punish the Jews, in keep- 
ing with the rights granted to them, and to im- 
pose a fine or even a term of emprisonment on the 
guilty. Michael evinced his piety by attempting 
to force the Karaite Jews of Lithuania to conform 
to the doctrines of rabbinical law; but the Karaites, 
who possessed a charter of privileges granted them 
by Grand Duke Witold, refused to acknowledge 
Michael’s authority, and the matter was decided in 
their favor by the king. 

This appointment, while it shows the favorable 
attitude of Sigismund toward his Jewish subjects, 
was actuated in the main by his desire to insure a 
thorough and prompt collection of the taxes im- 
posed on the Jewish communities, and to reward 
the valuable services rendered to the crown by 
Michael and his brother Abraham. On the whole, 
however, the office of senior was honorary and nom- 
inal, since the concentration of the powers of the 
Several communities in the hands of one person of 





the same religion was antagonistic to the traditions 
of the Lithuanian Jews. While it is true that soon 
after his appointment Michael excommunicated 
Itzko and Berek, two Jews of Brest, as traitors 
against God and the king (the said Jewshaving been 
sentenced to excommunication with Prince Michael 
Krinsky), and ordered the excommunication “to be 
announced by trumpets,” it does not follow that 
Michael was invested with extraordinary judicial 
powers, since he was merely carrying out an order 
of the king, and similar excommunications had 
been proclaimed before (Bershadski, “ Litovskiye 
Yevrei,” p.858). The fact that Michael was author- 
ized by the king to employ a doctor (rabbi) shows 
that he himself was not a rabbi, and was not privi- 
leged according to Jewish law to assume the func- 
tions of one. Documents of a later date no longer 
refer to him as the senior, but apply to him the title 
of “fiscal agent to the king.” 

Michael’s commercial enterprises covered a period 
of almost half a century, and were intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the country. He took 
an active part in the affairs of his brother Abraham 

even before the expulsion of the Jews 


His Com- from Lithuania, and formed in 1487 
mercial with his brother Isaac a partnership 
Activity. which continued for forty years, In 


documents of 1516 and of subsequent 
date Michael is mentioned as collector of the king’s 
taxes of Lithuania and as farmer of the salt- and 
wax-taxes of Brest. In 1520 he was granted the 
farming of the customs duties of Viadimir and Lutsk; 
and in 1522 he farmed the wax- and weights-taxes 
in Moghiief. Soon after this he leased the inns of 
Vitebsk for a period of three years, and a year later 
he leased the inns and farmed the taxes of Brest, 
Dorogitz, Grodno, Byelsk, Lutsk, and Vladimir. 
In 1524 he farmed, in partnership with Michael 
Shpis, the customs duties of the entire duchy of 
Lithuania. From 1525 to 1529 he extended his oper- 
ations to the farming of the taxes of Minsk and 
Novgorod. Aside from the collection of taxes and 
duties, Michael carried on also an extensive business 
in various articles of merchandise, such as cloth. 
Not content with all this, he with the king’s con- 
sent advanced money and goods to the king’s offi- 
cers, protecting himself by liens on their salaries, 
while the king received for his good offices a certain 
share of the profits (* Dokumenty i Regesty,” No. 1, 
vol. viii.) The extremely valuable services ren- 
dered by Michael to his sovereign and the influence 
of his immense financial interests finally led the king 
to raise him to the hereditary nobility with the coat 
of arms of Leliva, formerly belonging to George 
Gyebovich, regent of Smolensk (20., No. 96). 

The extent of Michael’s property may be gath- 
ered from a document which refers to the division 
in 1527 of the estate, real and personal, belonging 
to him and to his brother Isaac, and which enu- 
merates their respective possessions (20., No. 119). 

After Michael's.death his son Abraham was con- 
firmed (March 15, 1588) in the privileges granted to 
the former (* Regesty," No. 261). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv, vol. ii., passim ; 
Bershadski. Litovskiye Yevrei, p.358; Kraushar, Historya 
Zydów w Polsce, ii. 49; Gritz. Gesch. Hebrew ейн. RA 
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MICHAEL, MAX: German painter; born in 
Hamburg March 28, 1823; diced at Berlin March 94, 
1891. He studied art first at the Kunst-Akademie 
in Dresden, then for five years at Paris, after which 
he spent twenty years at Rome and Venice, In 
these cities he produced his first work, “Country 
Girl Writing" (1800), now in the Ravené Gallery, 
Berlin. In 1870 he returned to Berlin, and tive years 
later was appointed professor of painting in the 
Royal Academy. He held this office until his death. 
Other works of his are: “ Girls’ School in the Sabine 
Mountains,” in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg; “The 
Visit of the Cardinal to the Monastery”; “Job Dis- 
puting with His Friends”; “Bertini Painting an 
Altar-Piece in the Monastery of the Camaldolites.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. April 3, 1801, p. 9; Singer, All- 
gemeines Künstler Lexikon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899. 


8. F. T. H. 


MICHAEL BEN MOSES COHEN: Pales- 
tinian rabbi and liturgist; lived at Jerusalem in the 
seventeenth century. He wrote “Moreh Zedek" 
(Salonica, 1655), an index to the laws contained in 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, showing 
where they may be found in other works of the 
Posekim as well as in the responsa of later rabbis. 
There is also ascribed to him another work, “‘Et 
le-Henenah " (Venice, 1708), prayers to be recited at 
the western wall of the ancient Temple, with addi- 
tions by the author's son Moses. According to Nepi- 
Ghirondi (* Toledot Gedole Yisrael," p. 228), how- 
ever, Michael only revised and edited that work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Delitzsch, Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, 

pp. 56-57; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 182; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. No. 8271; idem, Jewish Literature, p. 242. 

A. M. SEL. 


MICHAEL, MOSES GERSON: American 
merchant and capitalist; born Aug. 15, 1862, at Jef- 
ferson, Ga. At an early age he graduated as В.Е. 
from the University of Georgia with highest honors, 
and shortly afterward entered with his brother Si- 
mon upon а commercial career at Athens, Ga. Here 
he has amassed a fortune in the dry-goods trade. 

Michael has been an influential factor in the de- 
velopment of northeastern Georgia, having been 
identified with a number of large industrial enter- 
prises. He holds the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
the state militia, and was aide-de-camp to Governor 
Сапег" during his administration. Не is a mem- 
ber of the Democratic executive committee of the 
Eighth Congressional District, and a potent factor 
in the councils of the party. 

For à number of years Michael has been superin- 
tendent of the Jewish Sabbath-school at Athens, 


which he makes his peculiar charge. : 
A. H. E. C. 


MICHAEL BEN SHABBETHAI (called 
also Magister Zematus): Rabbi of Rome in the 
sixteenth century. In a decision of 1539 his signa- 
ture reads “Michael b. Shabbethai prt,” the last 
word being the name of a place in Africa whence 
probably Michael's ancestors originated, and becom- 
ing when Latinized *Zematus.? Michael was a 
prominent cabalist and as such was the teacher of 
JEgidius of Viterbo and of Widmanstadt (Perles, 
"Studien," pp. 186, 189). Elijah di Nola (1555) 





speaks of Michael as the possessor of an excellent 
collection of cabalistic works (Perles, фо, p. 217). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. 92, 99, 260. 

K. М. Sen. 

MICHAEL BEN SHABBETHAI COHEN 
BALBO (called also Michael Cohen of Crete): 
Greek scholar, Hebrew poet, and preacher; born 
March 27, 1411. A manuscript preserved in the 
Vatican (No. 805) contains several works of his, 
namely: a poem composed in 1458 on the occasion of 
the capture of Constantinople by Mohammed tlie 
Conqueror and the cessation of the war; another 
poem (1456), lamenting his father's death; a homi- 
letic commentary on Ps. xxviii, ; and three sermons 
preached by Michael in Khania in 1471, 1475, and 
1477 respectively. Vatican MS. No. 254 contains 
an account of a disputation (“ wikkuah ") between 
Michael Cohen and Moses Cohen Ashkenazi on met- 
empsychosis (“ айси?) Zunz (*Additamenta," p. 
320) is doubtful whether to identify the former 
with Michael b. Shabbethai or with Michael b. 
Elijah Cohen, copyist of Vatican MSS. Nos. 845 and 
346 (fourth part) Steinschneider doubts the cor- 
rectness of the name Michael b. Elijah. According 
to Asseniani, the commentary on Averroes’ com- 
mentary to Aristotle's “Physics” (i-vi), con- 
tained in the former manuscript, was made by a 
pupil of Michael Cohen of Crete, Wolf (* Bibl. 
Hebr.” i, No. 1418), however, ascribes the com- 
mentary to Michael Cohen, calling him a disciple of 
Averroes. Wolf thinks also that the author of the 
account of the disputation is Michael b. Moses ha- 
Kohen, who, in collaboration with Abraham Samuel 
of Sofia, wrote the “ Moreh Zedek.” 

A work entitled “Sha‘are Вараші” (Vatican 
MS. No. 30, 8), which is a supercommentary on 
Maimonides' commentary on the eleventh chapter 
of Sanhedrin, and a commentary on Ibn Ezra's 
hymn beginning “ Ehad lebaddo be-en samuk,” both 
bear the name of Michael Cohen as author, who is 
supposed by Steinschneider to be identical with the 
subject of this article. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 120; idem, 
in Mosé, iv. 303 et seq., v. 267 et seq. 

J. M. SEL. 

MICHAELIS, JOHANN DAVID: Christian 
Orientalist and polyhistor; born at Halle Feb. 27, 
1717; died at Göttingen Aug. 92, 1791; grand- 
nephew of Johann Heiurich Michaelis. He was 
educated at the university of his native city, and 
made scientific journeys in England and Holland, 
returning to lecture at Halle on Semitic languages 
and Bible exegesis. For nearly half a century he 
was professor at Göttingen University (he became 
assistant professor in 1746 and professor in 1750), 
where he lectured chiefly on Old Testament exege- 
sis, Hebrew antiquities, Mosaic law, and the Semi- 
tic languages. 

Besides writing a Hebrew grammar (1745) and a 
supplement to Hebrew lexicons (1784-92), Michaelis 
translated and commented upon the whole of the 
Old Testament (1769-83). He was also onc of the 
first to write an introduction to the Old Testament 
(1787). His work on the Mosaic law (“Das Mo- 
saische Recht,” 1770-75) was one of the earliest 
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scientific treatments of Jewish antiquities. Many 
of his essays on this subject appeared in the “ Orien- 
talische Bibliothek,” edited by him from 1771 to 
1791. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 

T. : 
MICHAELIS, JOHANN HEINRICH: Ger- 
man Christian theologian and Hebraist; born at 
Kletterberg July 26, 1668; died at Halle March 10, 
1788. Пе studied Ethiopic under Ludolf at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and became assistant professor of 
Oriental languages at Halle in 1699 and professor 
of theology in 1709. His chief work was a text of 
the Hebrew Bible founded on Jablonski, but with a 
comparison of nineteen printed editions and five 
manuscripts of Erfurt. This was published in 
1790 at Frankfort-on-the-Main and was reprinted 
throughout the eighteenth century. Some of his 
critical annotations were published separately in the 
same year. Michaelis wrote alsoa Hebrew grammar 
(1702); and two works on Hebrew accents (1696, 
1700), the latter of which, * Institutio de Accentibus 
Prosaicis ct Metricis,” went through five further 
editions, and was for а long time the standard au- 
thority on the subject. He composed also the Latin 
translation of the Ethiopic psalter published by Lu- 
dolf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 

T. 

MICHAELMAS GEESE. 
Goose. 

MICHAL 6w ; lit. “rivulet ”): The younger of 
the two daughters of Saul, probably by Ahinoam 
(I Sam. xiv. 49-50). David, then a boy of about 
sixteen, was to have married her sister Merab: but 
the latter having been given to another, and Michal 
having fallen in love with David, Saul consented 
to the marriage of the two last-named, not insisting 
on the customary dowry (*mohar"), but requiring 
that David kill a hundred Philistines. David killed 
double this number; and Michal became his wife (5. 
xviii, 17-28). 

Michal was instrumental in saving her husband 
when her father, in a fit of anger, attempted to kill 
him. She lowered him through the window and, to 
deceive and delay the king’s messengers, substituted 
one of her teraphim in his place. On her stratagem 
being discovered she declared that David had threat- 
ened her with death if she did not let him go (#0. xix. 
11-17). After David’sescape Saul bestowed Michal 
upon Phalti ben Laish of Gallim (#0. xxv. 44). It 
would appear, however, that she was still regarded 
as the lawful wife of David; for at his earliest op- 
portunity he claimed her from Saul’s son, Ish-bo- 
sheth (II Sam. iii. 13-15), through Abner. 

One incident, however, occurred which caused 
their relations to be greatly strained and which 
probably resulted in a separation. The Ark of the 
Lord having been brought to Zion, David indulgetl 
ina joyful religious dance, for which he was severe- 
ly criticized by his wife (7b. vi. 16, 20). "Either be- 
cause of this incident or owing to several other 
causes combined, they never lived together again. 
According to one tradition, Michal spent her re- 
maining years in bringing up the five children of 
her sister Merab (db. xxi. 8, if the reading дч be 


See BARNACLE- 








accepted instead of 5595); according to another, she 
returned to Phalti ben Laish and lived as his pro- 
tegée, though not as his wife (Targ. to Ruth iii. 3). 

David seems not to have had any children by 
Michal (П Sam. vi. 28), though some authorities (e.g., 
Rashi and Cheyne) claim that Ithream was the re- 
sult of their union, and that “Eglah,” the name of 
his supposed mother (#0. iii. 5), like “Michal,” is 
merely a corrupted form of her теа] name, which 
must have been Abigail. 

This Biblical story has inspired J. L. Gordon with 
the subject for his popular *Ahabat Dawid u-Mi- 
kal," which has been published in many editions. 

J J. S. R. 


MICHEL JUD (usually called “Wealthy Mi- 
chel”): A public character prominent in his day for 
wealth and infiuence; born about the end of the fif- 
teenth century at Derenburg, near Halberstadt; died 
in 1549. He was described as of imposing appear- 
ance and eloquent of speech, and was regarded as 
an illegitimate son of one of the counts of Regen- 
stein. His wife, Merle, was the daughter of Joseph 
of Schleusingen. Michel, being well-mannered, was 
received by princes and nobles, who courted him 
on account of his wealth. The elector Joachim of 
Brandenburg, Duke Friedrich of Liegnitz, and Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse were among those who main- 
tained relations with him. On July 25, 1529, Duke 
Erich the Elder of Brunswick-Lüneburg, ignoring 
the wishes of the magistrates of the city of Han- 
over, granted Michel permission ^to build a house 
in the new city in the suburbs of Hanover" and to 
dwell therein with his wife, ‘his children, and his 
servants. Besides the house in Hanover, Michel 
owned one in Derenburg, one in Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, and one in Berlin. Не was in the good 
graces of the elector Joachim IL, who on Feb. 27, 
1544, sanctioned the jointure settled by Michel on 
his wife. From Duke Erich Michel received im- 
portant commercial privileges, and his business re- 
lations extended from France to Silesia and Poland. 
He played an important part in the imperial diets 
also. In 1548 he appeared at the Diet of Augsburg 
in very costly garments, wearing beavy gold chains 
around his neck, riding on a richly caparisoned 
horse, and accompanied by a retinue of ten or twelve 
servants, all Jews. Shortly afterward he was taken 
captive by Magdeburg knights on Brandenburg ter- 
ritory, but escaped, and on his accusation the 
knights were taken to Torgau and condemned to 
death by order of Joachim IL Count Ulrich of 
Regenstein, who hated Michel and is said to have 
published a pamphlet against him, was forced by 
Joachim to sign a treaty favorable to him on May 
15, 1549. Michel died a few days later as the result 
of a fall down a flight of stairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Von Michel Juden Todt, Marbach, June б, 1519; 
Boysen, in Hist. Magazin, v. 45; Raumer, Hist. Taschen- 
buch, За series, ii. 279 et seg; Monateschrift, x. 239, xiv. 425, 
xvi. 888; Wiener, Zur Geschichte der Juden in Hanover, 
in the Jahrbuch für die Gesch. der Juden und des Juden- 
thums, i. 187; L. Geiger, Zeitschrift, ii. 840, 812. 

D. M. K. 

MICHELSON, ALBERT A.: American phys- 
icist; born at Strelno, in the district of Bromberg, 
Prussia, Dec. 19, 1852. His father, Samuel Michel- 
son, emigrated to the United States and settled in 
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San Francisco, where Albert Michelson received his 
early education. After leaving the high school he 
entered the United States Naval Academy, at Аппар- 
olis, Md., and graduated in 1878. For the purpose 
of extending his studies he went to Germany in 
1880, entered the University of Derlin, and remained 
there for ashort time. From Berlin he went to Hei- 
delberg University and studied there untiliSS1. In 
that year Michelson resigned from the United States 
naval service and went to Paris, where he entered 
the Collége de France and the Ecole Polytechnique 
(1882). On his return to the United States he ac- 
cepted the chair of physics at the Case School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which position he resigned for the chair of 
physics at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. (1889). 
There he remained until, three years later, he was 
called to the professorship in physics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This office he stil! holds (1904). 
Michelson has received the degrees of Ph.D. (hon.) 
from Stevens Insti- 
tute, D.Sc. from 
Cambridge — (Eng.), 
and LL.D. from Yale. 
He is a member of 
the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, a 
foreign member of 
the Royal Society 
(London), a corre- 
sponding member of 
the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Institute 
of France, and a 
member of the Inter- 
national Committee 
on Weights and 
Measures. He was 
awarded the Rum- 
ford medal by the 
Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. His 
international scien- 
tific reputation is 





mon Bendit, died at St. Clair, Mich., in the fall of 
1902. 

From 1850 until the first great influx of Russian 
Jews into America (1882) the Jewish population of 
Michigan grew gradually, being especially aug- 
mented by the relatives of the early settlers. Up to 
this time the Jews of Michigan were predominantly 
of German extraction, but the immigration of 1883. 
not only more than doubled the number of Jews resi- 
dentin the state, but gave to the Russian and Polish 
Jews a large numerical majority. To-day, of the 
total number of the Jews of the state at least 65 per 
cent are of Russian or Polish nativity or extraction. 
In 1883 the Hebrew Relief Society of Detroit, assisted 
by the Baron de Hirsch Committee, settled a colony 
of Russian Jews near Bad Axe, Mich. About half 
of the original settlers are still there, having become 
successful and prosperous farmers. 

There are no exact statistics of the Jews resident 
in Michigan, but data. 
carefully compiled 
render it possible to 
estimate the number 
at 16,000 (out of a 
total population of 
2,450,000), of which 
12,000 must be cred- 
ited to Detroit. 

There are regularly 
organized congrega- 
tions at Detroit (9), 
Grand Rapids (2), 
Kalamazoo(2) Bay 
City (2), Alpena, 
Port Huron, Sagi- 
naw, Jackson, 
Battle Creek, Lan- 
sing, and Hancock; 
and a number of 
cities support relig- 
ious schools and 
cemeteries. The total 
value of real estate 





largely due to his de- 
termination of the ve- 
locity of light and 
to other experiments in the domain of optics which 
were marked by a high degree of accuracy. Не de- 
signed a new form of spectroscope, and has largely 
contributed to the scientific journals the results of 
his researches on light. 

A. F. H. V. 

MICHIGAN : One of the Western states of the 
United States of America. There are no records of 
the settlement of Jews in Michigan prior to the year 
1848, when about a dozen families of Bavarian Jews 
settled in Detroit. Within a decade a few of the 
original settlers had traveled to the so-called “ copper 
country ” in the upper peninsula of Michigan, where 
not а few laid the foundation of a comfortable for- 
tune by peddling in the mining districts. The first 
Jewish organization in the state was the Beth El 
Society, out of which grew Congregation Beth El of 
Detroit. This was founded Sept. 22, 1850, by ten 
adult males, exactly the number required to form a 
minyan. The last of these charter members, Solo- 


Temple Beth El, Detroit, Michigan. 
(From a photograph.) 





held by congrega- 
tions in the state is 
about $800,000. Re- 
form congregations at Detroit, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Rapids, and Bay City support regularly ordained 
rabbis, while some of the smaller cities have the 
ministrations of these same rabbis through a well- 
organized system of circuit preaching; others en- 
gage rabbis or rabbinical students for the high holy 
days. 

Al the large cities of the state have the usual 
benevolent societies, but, excepting in Detroit, 
there are none that have occasion to do any 
considerable work. At Detroit, however, the United 
Jewish Charities (organized Nov., 1899) carries on 
practically every phase of philanthropic work. It 
dedicated in Sept., 1908, а new and thoroughly 
equipped building of its own. About $18,000 is 
annually expended by the Jews of Michigan in or- 
ganized philanthropy. See DETROIT. 

All the principal lodges are represented in the 
cities of Michigan, notably the B’nai B'rith, Kesher 
shel Barzel, Brith Abraham, and Free Sons of Israel. 
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There are social clubs in Detroit, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Rapids, and Bay City, and educational organizations 
exist in the larger cities. Of these the most note- 
worthy are the Talmud Thora Association of De- 
troit, which ownsa modern and splendidly equipped 
school-building; the Jewish Woman's Club of Do- 
troit; and the Temple Literary Society of Kalama- 
zoo. One Jewish newspaper, the “Jewish Ameri- 
can,” of Detroit, is published in Michigan. It is 
edited by Rabbi Leo M. Franklin. 

Quite a number of Jews in Michigan have held 
public offices of importance. Among those at pres- 
ent (1903) in office are Charles C. Simons, state sen- 
ator; Bernard Ginsburg, vice-president of the 
Municipal Lighting Commission of Detroit; Albert 
Kahn, art commissioner of Detroit; Samuel Folz, 
mayor of Kalamazoo; and M. Bloomrosen, mayor 
of Manistique. 

A. L. M. F. 

MICHMASH (0950): A town of Benjamin, 
east of Beth-aven (I Sam. xiii. 9 e£ passim ; Neh. xi. 
81) The form “Michmas” (DHIN) occurs in Ezra 
ii 97 and in Neh. vii. 81, according to which the 
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duce a blood-red coloring-matter (sometimes pink, 
sometimes brownish). Cultures of this bacterium 
can be observed on gelatin, milk, meat, and other 
articles of food, especially on boiled potatoes (Fig. 
1), on bread, and on wafers (Figs. 2, 3). 

Its germs, though not very common, exist here 
and there in atmospheric dust, and are thus capable 
of accidentally producing * blood-spots ” on different 
substances. These spots were formerly interpreted 
as indicating the wrath of Heaven; aud they gave 
rise to the belief in miracles of “bleeding hosts,” 
“bleeding bread," etc. Errera witnessed (1882) 
the * miracle? make its appearance unexpectedly on 
loaves of bread on which he was cultivating а 
certain fungus for phytochemical study. A well- 
known case is the epidemic in 1843 of *blood- 
spots" on the bread produced in the military bake- 
houses of Paris. The German naturalist Ehren- 
berg mentions (in “Ber. der Berl. Ak. der Wiss.” 
1848, p. 350; 1849, p. 106) a series of similar 
“miracles.” A very characteristic one happened 
near Padua, Italy, in 1819, where Sette discovered 
its causein the growth of the Zaogalactina. Another 





CULTURES OF MICROCOCCUS PRODIGIOSUS ON (1) POTATO AND ON (2 AND 8) WAFERS. 


name may mean “hidden.” Michmash is particu- 
larly known as the scene of the war between the 
Philistines and Saul and Jonathan (I Sam. xiii.-xiv. ; 
sce JONATHAN No. 2); and it is praised in the Mish- 
nah for its excellent wheat (Men. viii. 1). 

1. M. SEL. 

MICROCOCCUS PRODIGIOSUS (“the mi- 
crobe of miracles"; known also as the Microbe 
of Bleeding Hosts): A microscopical organism, 
first mentioned in 1819 by an Italian doctor, Vin- 
cenzo Sette, who observed it on polenta, а sort of 
Italian maize pudding, and gave it the strange 
name of Zuogalactina tmetropha (from (áo = *I 
live”; ya2ayruvi = * gelatin ” ; ua; — “І am placed 
upon”; троф = “food”); afterward called Monas 
prodigiosa by Ehrenberg (1848); Micrococcus pro- 
digiosus by Cohn (1872); and Bacillus prodigiosus by 
Flügge(1886). It does not belong to the Infusoria, 
as Ehrenberg believed, but is a short, roundish bac- 
terium, varying from about one half to one thou- 
sandth of a millimeter in size, motile, and bearing 
à variable number of cilia. It multiplies by simple 
division and forms no spores. Its colonies emit & 
disagreeable trimethylamin smell and generally pro- 


was observed by Ehrenberg in Berlinin 1848. Many 
of these “miracles” are of interest in connection 
with the subject of the desecration of the sacred 
hosts, the Jews having often been accused of trans- 
fixing those in which the microbes had appeared 
(see BRUSSELS; Host, DESECRATION OF). 

It may be assumed that many of the stories of 
blood-miracles had no material basis, and were 
mere inventions; but as the JMicrocoecus prodigtosus 
grows quite easily on wafers, it is not unlikely 
that some accusations had their origin in theactual 
appearance of red spots on sacred hosts which had 

been kept damp and become exposed 


The to atmosphcric dust. Besides, other 
Myth of bacteria produce similar red spots, 
Host-Dese- e.g., Bacillus kiliensis Migula, B. 
cration.  plymouthensis Migula, B. ruber Cohn, 


and Sarcina rubra Menge; and other 
lower organisms, e.g., Saccharomyces glutinis, on 
starch, potatoes, and bread; Huglena sanguinea, on 
standing waters, etc. Again, in other cases, red 
dust from ferruginous soils, and precipitated by a 
shower may have produced so-called “blood-rain ” 
or *blood-stains.? ` 
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Nor must it be forgotten that the Christian belief 
in transubstantiation lent special force to any super- 
stition which associated the idea of blood with that 
of the sacred host. It is reported that this belief, 
which was at first much contested, became general 
only after Ше * miracle” of 1864 at Bolsena. A priest 
who doubted the real presence of Christ in the bread 
of communion suddenly saw “drops of blood? 
falling on his linen garment. "This was considered 
a decisive proof; and Pope Urban IV. immediately 
ordered the event to be solemnized by the insti- 
tution of Corpus Christi Day. ` 

It is possible also. according to à passage of 
Lucian quoted by Ferdinand Cohn, that the Pythag- 
orean prohibition against eating beans was due to 
the fact that bloodlike spots had been observed on 
cooked beans which had been preserved for some 
time. Perhaps the Jewish custom of placing some 
iron in contact with every dish, on four days of the 
year, in order to prevent the fall of blood, sup- 
posed to drop from heaven into the food (TERUFAN 
Drops), may also have originated in some such case 
of accidental blood-red spots. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vincenzo Sette, Memoria Storico-Naturale 
sull Avrrossimento Straordinario di Alcune Sostanze Ali- 
mentose Osservato Nella Provincia di Padova VAnno 1819, 
Venice, 1824; Ehrenberg, Mons (?) Prodigiosa, in Berichte 
der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1848, p. 349; 
idem, Fortsetzung der Beob. des Sogen. Blutes im Brode 
als Monas Prodigiosa, ib. 1848, p. 854; idem, Fernere Mit- 
theilungen über Monas Prodigiosa, ib. 1849, p. 101; Fer- 
dinand Cohn, Ucher Bluttihnliche Ftirbungen Durch Mi- 
kroskopische Organismen, in Mittheilungen der Sehle- 
sischen Gesellschaft für Vaterliindische Cultur, 1850, p. 
39; idem, Brief an Ehrenberg über Monas Prodigiosa auf 
Gekochten Bohnen und das Verhot des Bohnenessens bei 
den Pythagorüern, in Berichte der Berliner Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1850, p. 5; idem, Blut auf Speisen, Hostien 
Gn his Die Mikroskopische Welt, in Die Gegenwart, 
xi. 808); Flügge, Die Mikroorganismen, 2d ed., 1886, p. 284; 
W. Migula, System der Bakterien, ii. 845, Jena, 1900. 

3. L. En. 


MICROCOSM (Greek, шкрбс, small; &óouoc, uni- 
verse): Philosophical term applied to man when 
contrasted with the universe, which, in this connec- 
tion, is termed the macrocosm. The idea of an anal- 
ogy between man and the universe was expressed 
by the ancient Greek philosophers like Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, and especially by the Stoics, who 
developed it in connection with their doctrine of 
тиєфра. They considered the universe to be an ani- 
mated being resembling а man and, like him, made 
up of a body anda soul. From this idea, exagger- 
ated and developed, proceeded the doctrine of micro- 
созт and macrocosm, according to which man isa 

universe in little, and the universe a 


Mana  maningreat. "Thesoulof man, which 
Universe formsa part of the universal soul, is 
in Little. to his body what the universal soul is to 


the universe; and the rational part of 
the soul performs in man the same functions as the 
universal intellect in the universe. From this as- 
similation of man to the universe resulted the pre- 
vailing belief in a mutual intluence exercised by 
each on the other. 

The doctrine of man's being a microcosm pene- 
trated early into Jewish literature. Tt is found, 
though only in a haggadic form, in the Abot de- 
Rabbi Natan (ch. xxxi.), where every part of man’s 
body is compared with a certain object. The hair 
represents the forest; the bones, woods; the lungs 








are the wind; the loins, counselors; the stomach, a 
mill; the knees, horses; when erect the man re- 
sembles the mountain, when recumbent the plain. 
Less fantastic analogics between man and the uni- 
verse are given by Israeli (“Sefer ha-Yesodot,” ed. 
Fried, p. 59), Saadia (commentary on the “Sefer 
Yezirah,” iv. 1), and Shabbethai Donolo (commen- 
tary on Gen. i. 26). To them man is a microcosm 
owing to the correspondence of the four humors of 
which his body is made up to the four elements 
which constitute the universe: the blood corre- 
sponds to the air; the phlegm, to water; the black 
bile, to carth; and the yellow bile, to fire. Ibn 
Gabirol expounds in his * Mekor Hayyim " (iii., $ 6) 
the theory of microcosm and macro- 
cosm in its metaphysical sense. “As 
the intellect,” he says, “which is the 


The Four 
Humors 


and the most sublime and the most simple of 
Four all the substances of the microcosm, 
Elements. is not attached directly to the body, 


but has for intermediaries the animal 
вош and the ethical spirit, so the most sublime and 
the most simple substances of the macrocosm must 
have intermediaries by means of which they are at- 
tached to corporeality.” In another passage of the 
same work (iii, $ 44) Gabirol says: “If thou wishest 
to form an idea of the construction of the universe, 
thou hast only to observe the construction of the 
human body, in which thou mayest find an analogy.” 
Very original analogies between man and the heav- 
enly spheres are given by Bahya(“ Ma‘ani al-Nafs” ; 
Hebr. version by I. Broydé, ch. xiii, Paris, 1894). 
As there are nine spheres, one contained within the 
other, so is the human body constituted of nine vari- 
ous substances entering one into another; namely: 
the bones, which contain the marrow; the vessels 
and the veins, which contain the blood; the flesh; 

the skin; the hair; and thenails. To 

Bahya’s the twelve signs of the zodiac of the 
Analogies. heavenly sphere correspond the twelve 

apertures in the human body, six to 
the right, and six to the left: the eyes, the cars, the 
nostrils, the mouth, the breasts, the navel, and the 
two other openings. As every sign of the zodiac is 
supervised by a power proceeding from the univer- 
sal soul and returning to it, so is every limb of the 
human body governed by one of the powers of the 
soul. As the destinies of all living beings and natu- 
ral phenomena are regulated by the seven planets, 
so the maintenance and good order of the human 
body depend on the seven powers of the soul, com- 
bined with the physical faculties of man. As Ше 
stars are constituted of bodies and souls that have 
a visible influence on the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, so the human body is provided with seven 
physical powers by means of which it grows and 
maintains itself. To the seven intellectual powers 
of the heavenly spheres correspond the five senses 
with the faculties of perception and understanding, 
the first five resembling the five planets, and the 
last two the sun and tlic moon. 

The comparison between man and the universe is 
the central idea of the philosophical work of Joseph 
ibn Zaddik entitled “‘Olam Katan” (The Micro- 
соѕт). . To it are devoted the end of tho first division 
and the whole second division of the book. There 
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is nothing in the world, says Ibn Zaddik, that does 
not finda parallel in man. In him are found the 
four clements and their characteristics ; 
Joseph ibn for he passes from heat to cold, from 
Zaddik. moisture to dryness. He participates 
in the nature of minerals, vegeta- 
bles, and animals; he comes into being and passes 
out of being like the minerals; nourishes and repro- 
duces himself like the plants; has fecling and life 
like the animals. Further, he presents analogies to 
the characteristics of things: his erect figure resem- 
bles that of the terebinth; his hair, grass and veg- 
etation; his veins and arteries, rivers and canals; 
and his bones, the mountains. In addition, he pos- 
sesses the characteristics of the animals: he is brave 
like а lion, timid like a hare, patient like a lamb, 
and cunning like a fox. Moses ibn Ezra, in his 
*Arugat ha-Bosem,” says that man is called micro- 
cosm because he resembles the macrocosm in his 
composition, derivation, and creation. With the 
spread of the Peripatetic philosophy, in the twelfth 
century, the doctrine of microcosm, which entered 
Jewish philosophy through the Arabian Neoplato- 
nists, and especially through the encyclopedists 
known as “the Brethren of Sincerity " (comp. Diete- 
rici, * Die Anthropologie der Araber," pp. 41 et seg.). 
lost all its significance. Maimonides is concerned 
only with the original Aristotelian idea from which 
the doctrine evolved, namely, that the whole uni- 
verse is one organic body, and that it has the prop- 
erties of a living being, possessing life, motion, and 
a soul; but he does not seem to believe in the nice- 
tics of the analogy between the human body and 
the universe as established by the Neoplatonists 
(see “Moreh Nebukim,” i., chap. Ixxii) However, 
the doctrine became prominent in the Cabala. “The 
human body,” says the Zohar, “is the model of all 
the creations; it unites all the earthly and celestial 
worlds” (iii. 185a). In another pas- 
sage it is said: “The human figure 
unites all that is above and all that is 
below; therefore the Ancient of An- 
cients has chosen it for His form” (iii. 1410). In 
«Tikkune Zohar” man is regarded as a microcosm, 
and, viewed in his relation to the macrocosm, consid- 
ered as the great universal ideal man or ADAM 
Kapwow. It is probably through the influence of 
the Cabala that the doctrine of the microcosm came 
into great favor among the philosophers of the Re- 
naissance like Bruno, Paracelsus, and others, who 
held that in man’s nature is found the sum of all the 
cosmic forces. Heisable to understand the material 
world, because he unites in his body the finest es- 
gence of all the material things; and as an intel- 
lectual being of sidereal origin, he has the faculty of 
conceiving the world of intellectual forms through 
the spark of the divine infused into his nature. 


In the 
Cabala. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fried, Sefer ha-Yesodot, р. 59; Jellinek, edi- 
tion of Ibn Zaddik's ‘Olam Katan, Intro.; Bloch. in Winter 
and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 729: Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uchers. p. 407; Kaufmann, Attributen- 
lehre, p. 5; Munk, Guide des Egarés, i., chap. Ixxii., note; 
Karppe, Etudes sur l'Origime et la Nature du Zohar, үр. 
452 el seq.; Joël, Beitrüge zur Gesch. der Philosophie, i. 29. 
di I. Br. 


MIDDLEMAN, JUDAH: English rabbi of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He was the 
VIII.—35 





author of *Netibot Emet,"a work written in de- 
fense of the traditions of the Talmud against the 
attacks, in “Old Paths” (“Netibot ‘Olam ”), of the 
Rev. Alexander McCaul. Oniy the first part of 
the “Netibot Emet" was published, in 1847, under 
the title “Paths of Truth," an English translation 
by M. H. Breslau appearing in the same year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. Anglo-Jud. p. Ge 
J. I. Co. 


MIDDOT: Treatisein the Mishnah; tenth in the 
order Kodashim. It deals with the dimensions and 
the arrangement of the Temple, and is divided 
into five chapters containing thirty-four paragraphs 
in all. 

Ch. i.: The night-watches in thesanctuary. The 
priests kept guard in three places, the Levites in 
twenty-one ($1). These watches were controlled 
by the captain of the Temple (“ish har ha-ba- 
yit?) When this official passed the priest or the 
Levite оп guard, the latter was required to rise. 
If he failed to do so, the captain addressed him; 
and if it became evident that the guard was asleep, 
the captain struck him with his staff. The captain 
had also the option of burning the sleeping watch- 
man's coat, The other guards then jested at the 
expense of Ше sleeper and shouted: “A Levite is 
beaten and his clothes are burned because he has 
falen asleep at his post? (&2). The gates of the 
hill of the Temple. Оп the eastern gate was a 
representation of Susa, the Persian capital, in token 
of the Persian supremacy ($ 8). The gates of the 
inner court ($$ 4-5) In the northeastern part of 
the forecourt was a cell in which the Hasmoneans 
preserved the altar-stones which were consecrated 
during the reign of the Greek (Syrian) kings ($ 6). 
The “place of the hearth” (“bet ha-moked ”) was 
alarge hall with an arched ceiling. Around the 
walls were stone benches upon which the older 
priests rested, the younger ones sleeping on the 
floor ($8 7-8). While a Levite kept watch outside, 
a priest within locked the doors, put the bunch of 
keys in a place hollowed out for them, and covered 
them with a marble slab, on which he lay down to 
sleep (& 9). 

Ch. ii.: The dimensions of the Temple hill: 500 
cubits square ($ 1). АП who ascended the hill kept 
to the right excepting mourners and those under a 
ban, who walked on the left, that they might be 
distinguished from the rest. Those who met the 
grief-stricken greeted them with the words, “May 
He who dwelleth in this house comfort thee”; while 
to one under а ban they wished reconciliation with 
his friends and the consequent removal of the ban 
($2). Within the walls of the Temple hill was a 
railing which had been broken in thirteen places by 
heathen kings, but had been restored. Height and 
breadth of the steps and of the gates of the Temple. 
All the doors with the exception of those of the 
gate of Nicanor were covered with gold (3). Di- 
mensions of the space allotted to women in the inner 
court. From this court the men's court was reached 
by a flight of fifteen steps, corresponding to the fif- 
teen "songs of degrees" in the Psalms (Ps. схх.- 
exxxiv.); and on these steps the priests stood while 
singing ($5). Under the forecourt were cells in 
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which the Levites kept their musical instruments, 
Enumeration of the thirteen gates of tho forecourt 
$ 6). | 

Ch. iii.: Dimensions of the altar of burnt offerings. 
This at first was only twenty-five cubits square, but 
was afterward enlarged to thirty-two cubits (§ 1). 
The stones of the altar might not be hewn with an 
iron tool or changed in any way. The reason as- 
signed for this is noteworthy, and is at the same 
time an explanation of Ex. xx. 25. The weapon 
which shortens human life and causes carly death is 


of iron. while the altar serves to prolong the life of 
man by expiating sin; hence it is not fitting that 
this destructive metal should be used on the altar 
(84). Arrangement of the place, on the north side 
of the altar, for killing the sacrificial animals ($ 5). 
The laver between the porch and the altar (& 6). 
The porch, the golden grape-vine with its golden 
tendrils, leaves, and grapes (65 7-8; comp. Hul. 90b, 
where R. Isaac b. Nahmani remarks that this mish- 
nah — Mid. iii. 8—was one of the passages in which 
the wise had spoken words of exaggeration and 
hence were not to be taken literally). 

Ch. iv.: Detailed description of that part of the 
Temple called “hekal,” of its в: опа of 
which, according to Ezek. xliv. 2, was never used 
—(oors, chambers, steps, and ш 

Ch. v.: Description of the inner court and of its 
chambers. In this court was a hall built of square 
stones and called *lishkat ha-gazit," where the 
Great Sanhedrin met and decided all matters touch- 
ing the priesthood. One of its chief duties was to 
examine the genealogy of each individual priest and 
to determine his fitness for service in the Temple. 
The priest in whom a blemish was discovered 
wrapped himself in black garments and left the 
Temple, but he in whom no fault was found clothed 
himself in white, entered the Temple, and took his 
placeamong the other priests. Whenever it happened 
that all the priests who were examined on a single 
day were without blemish, that day was celebrated 
asa holiday. There is по Gemara to this treatise. 
See also TEMPLE. 

8. 8. . L. 

MIDDOT: THE SEVEN, OF Ere. See 
TALMUD HERMENEUTICS. 

MIDDOT, SHELOSH-‘ESREH : The thirteen 
forms of mercy, enumerated in Ex. xxxiv. 6-7, 
whereby God rulesthe world. According to the ex- 
planation of Maimonides (7 Moreh Nebukim,” i. 59), 
which is confirmed by the Sifre (Deut. 49 (ed. Fried- 
mann, р. 85]), these middot must not be regarded as 
qualities inherent in God, but merely as so many at. 
tributes of His activity, by which the divine govern- 
ance appears to the human observer to be controlled, 
In the Sifre, however, these attributes are not called 
“middot,” which may mean “quality” as well as 
“rule” and “measure” (comp. Ab. v. 10-15), but * dera- 
kim" (ways), since they are Ше ways of God which 
Moses prayed to know (Ex. xxxiii. 18), and which 
God, according to the traditional explanation of Ex, 
xxxiv. 6-7, proclaimed tohim, Thenumber thirteen 
isadopted from the Talmudic and rabbinic tradition, 
while the Karaites count only nine, ten, or eleven 
middot (comp. Aaron b. Elijah, “Keter Torah.” 
ad loc., Eupatoria, 1866). The rabbinical school in- 








deed agrees that the middot number thirteen and 
that they are contained in Ex, xxxiv. 6-7, but with 
which word they begin and with which they con- 
cludeare moot questions. According to Tobiah ben 
Eliezer, Midrash Lekah Tob, «d loe., ed. Buber, Wilna, 
1884: R. Jacob Tam, in Tos. R. H. 17b, catchword 
*Shelosh-'Esreh Middot”; Abraham ibn Ezra in his 
conimentary, ad loe.; Asher b. Jehiel; and Kalony- 
mus, "Meshoret Moshch,” ed. Goldenthal, p. 14, 
Leipsic, 1845, the thirteen middot begin with the first 

“ Adonai,” in verse 6, and end with the 


word “ we-nakeh” in verse 7. The 
single attributes are contained in the 
verses as follows: 


Division. 


(1) " Adonai,” compassion before man sins; (2) ** Adonai,” 
compassion after man has sinned (comp. R. Н. 170); (8) “ЕЈ, 
mighty in compassion to give all creatures according to their 
need ; 


(4) “Rahum,” merciful, that mankind may not be dis- 
; 6) " Hanun,” gracious if mankind is already in dis- 
tress: (6) “Erek appayin," slow to anger; (7) " Rab hesed." 
plenteous in mercy: (8) t Emet,” truth; (9) “ Nozer hesed la- 
alafim,” keeping mercy unto thousands (comp. the explanation 
of Samuel b. Meir in “ ра“ Zekenim," ad 100.) ; (10) ** Nose 
‘awon,” forgiving iniquity; (11) " Nose pesha‘, forgiving 
transgression; (12) *t Nose hata’ab,” forgiving sin; (18) * We- 
nakeh," and pardoning. 
According to R. Nissim (quoted in Tos. R. H., Le.), 
Isaac Alfusi, and others, the thirteen middot begin 
only with the second * Adonai," since the first one 
is the subject of “wa-yikra” (and he proclaimed). 
To secure the number thirteen, some count *nozer 





-hesed la-alafim ” as two (Nissim in Tos. é.¢.), while 


others divide “erek appayim” into two, since for- 
bearance is shown both to the good and to the 
wicked (comp. the gloss on Tosafot, Lc. and Ibn 
Ezra, Le), and still others end the thirteenth mid- 
dah with “lo yenakeh ” (he does not pardon; Mai- 
monides, “Pe’er ha-Dor,” p. 19b, Lemberg, 1859), 
this being considered a good quality, since through 
punishment man is moved to repentance, after 
which he is pardoned and pure (comp. Yoma 86a; 
Aaron b. Elijah, Le.; and Ел ha-Hayyim,” ch, 
xcii). Others term “we-nakeh lo yenakeh” a sin- 
gle middah, the thirteenth being, in their opinion, 
“poked ‘awon abot 'al-banim ” (visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children), “this being re- 
garded as compassionate since the transgressor is 
not punished immediately ” (Maimonides, lc. ; Aaron 
b. Hayyim, Ze. ; comp. also “ Da‘at Zekenim ”). 

The general usage is based on the view of Lekah 
Tob, R. Tam, and Ibn Ezra, and the various reci- 
tations of the thirteen middot begin with the first 
“Adonai” after “wa-yikra,” and conclude with 

*we-nakeh." They must not be re- 


Liturgical cited by only one person in prayer 
Usage. (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 565, 


5) but by an entire congregation, 
which must consist of ten persons at least (* min- 
уап”). "They are recited on every holy day—not on 
the ordinary Sabbaths—when the Torah scroll is 
taken from the Ark, and it is also customary that on 
the fast-days on which Ex. xxxii. 11-14 and xxxiv. 
1-10 are read, the reader stops at the word *wa 
vikra” in order that the congregation may recite the 
thirteen middot, after which he continues his read- 
ing. The thirteen middot are very frequently re- 
cited in penitential prayers, in some of which they 
have even been hypostatized and are invoked, as 
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inferior celestial beings, to aid the prayers of Israel 
and to present them before God. This is especially 
the case in the selihah of the eve of the New-Year, 
which is repeated at the morning service on the 
Day of Atonement, and which begins with the 
words “Shelosh ‘esreh middot,” and in the pizmon 
of Amittai b. Shephatiah for the, fifth day of re- 
pentance, which is recited also at the evening serv- 
ice on the Day of Atonement, and in which the 
є middat ha-rahamim” (compassion) is particularly 


invoked. On fast-days as well as during the week 
before the Wew-Year (the so-calicd selihov days), 


and on the days between the New-Year and the 
Day of Atonement, called the days of repentance, 
many penitential prayers (“sclihot”) are recited in ad- 
dition to the usual daily prayers. After every such 
petition the thirteen middot are recited with their 
introductory prayer, the well-known “El Melek 
yosheb,” which runs as follows: “Almighty King, 
sittest on the throne of mercy, showing forth Thy 
compassion, and forgiving the sins of Thy people 
by ever taking away their former guilt, ofttimes 
granting pardon unto sinners and forgiveness to the 
transgressors, making manifest Thy goodness both 
to body and to soul, nor punishing them according 
to their iniquity; Almighty One, as Thou hast 
taught us to recite the thirteen [middot], so remem- 
her now the thirteenfold covenant, as Thou didst in 
former days proclaim it to the modest one [Moses], 
even asitis written . . .” (then follow the verses Ex. 
xxxiv. 5-7а and 9b). The importance attributed to 
the thirteen middot in this prayer and the potency 
ascribed to the recitation of them in the penitential 
prayer are based upon an overliteral and partially 
erroneous interpretation of a passage from the Tal- 
mud, which runs as follows (R. H. 17b): “After 
God had proclaimed the thirteen middot to Moses, 
He told him: ‘As often as Israel shall offend, thus 
shall they do in My presence, and I will forgive 
them.’ Rab Judah says that a covenant was made 
that the thirteen middot should not be without 
effect." The phrase * thus shall they do” was under- 
stood as requiring the recitation of the thirteen mid- 
dot in the same way as God had proclaimed them to 
Moses, while the words of Rab Judah were inter- 
preted to imply that even the mention of the thir- 
teen middot in prayer should not be without effect. 
In reality, however, the first sentence does not read 
“yomeru,” recite, but * ya/asu," act, and, according 
to the correct explanation of R. Isaiah Horowitz in 
* Shene Luhot ha-Berit? (Amsterdam, 1698, p. 3832), 
the passage means that if one acts according to the 
pattern of these middot and shows himself compas- 
sionate, merciful, and forgiving toward his fellow 
creatures, God also will be compassionate and mer- 
ciful toward him and will forgive his sins (comp. 
the aphorism of Raba, R. IT. 17a, and the remark in 
Sifre, Ze., that the middot are the ways of God, in 
which, according to Deut. xi. 22, mankind should 
walk) In like manner, the words of Rab Judah 
really denote that if the thirteen middot are the rules 
of life and conduct, not mere formulas, they will not 
be inefficacious. The exercise and practise of these 
virtues cause God to treat man with mercy and 
compassion, for according to human actions, both in 
degree and in kind, divine recompense is measured 








(Sotah 8b). If this correct interpretation of the Tal- 
mudic passage in question be adopted, the impor- 
tance attributed to the recitation of the thirteen mid- 
dot lacks all justification. 


8. J. Z. L. 


MIDDOT: THE THIRTEEN, OF R. ISH- 
MAEL. See TALMUD HERMENEUTICS. 


MIDIAN AND MIDIANITES: Midian was 
the son of Abraham and Keturah. His five sons, 
Ephah, Epher, Hanoch, Abidah (R. V. * Abida”), and 


Bidaah, were the progenitors of the Midianites (Gen. 
xxv. 1-4; I Chron. i. 32-33). The term “Midian” 
(m 15), which seems to be derived from the Arabic 
root pt (= “place of judgment”), denotes also the 
nation of the Midianites, the plural form, DDT, 
occurring only in Gen. xxxvii. 28, 86 (in the latter 
passage [уд seems to be a Scribal error for 
pep) and Num. xxv. 17, xxxi. 2. Their geo- 
graphical situation is indicated as having been to 
theeast of Palestine; Abraham sends the sons of his 
concubines, including Midian, eastward (Gen. xxv. 
6). But from the statement that Moses led the flocks 
of Jethro, the priest of Midian, to Mount Horeb 
(Ex. iii. 1), it would appear that the Midianites 
dwelt in the Sinaitic Peninsula. Later, in the period 
of the Kings, Midian seems to have occupied a tract 
of Jand between Edom and Paran, on the way to 
Egypt (I Kings хі. 18). Midian is likewise described 

asin the vicinity of Moab: the Midian- 
Geograph- ites were beaten by the Edomite king 


ical Hadad “in the field of Moab” (Gen. 
Position. xxxvi. 35), and in the account of Ba- 


А laam it is said that the elders of both 
Moab and Midian called upon him to curse Israel 
(Num. xxii. 4, 7. Further evidences of the geo- 
graphical position of the Midianites appear in a 
survey of their history. 

In the time of Moses the Midianites are first men- 
tioned as having had a priest by the name of Reuel 
or JETHRO, who became afterward Moses’ father-in- 
law. Toward the close of the forty years’ wander- 
ing of the children of Israel in the wilderness, the 
Midianites were allied with the Moabites in the at- 
tempt to exterminate the Israelites. For this reason 
Moses was ordered by God to punish the Midianites. 
Moses, accordingly, despatehed against them an 
army of 12,000 men, under Phinehas the priest; this 
force defeated the Midianites and slew all their 
males, including their five kings, Evi, Rekem, Zur, 
Hur, and Reba. It may be noted that these five 
princes of Midian are called by Joshua (xiii. 21) the 
vassals of Sihon, the king of the Amorites. It is pos- 
sible that Sihon had previously conquered Midian 
and made it a dependency, and that after his death 
the Midianites recovered their independence. The 
Israelitish soldiers set on fire all the 
cities and fortresses of the Midianites, 
carried the women and children into 
captivity, and seized their cattle and goods. The 
Israelites were afterward ordered by Moses to slay 
every Midianite male child and every woman, sparing 
only the female children (Num. xxxi. 2-18). It ap- 
pears from the same account that the Midianites were 
rich in cattle and gold. The narrative shows that each 
of the five Midianite tribes was governed by its own 
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king, but that all acted together against a common 
enemy; that while a part of each tribe dwelt in 
cities and fortresses in the vicinity of Moab, another 
part led a nomadic life, living in tents and appar- 
ently remote from the seat of the war. For, after 
the Midianites had been *exterminated" by the 
army of Phinehas, they reappear some hundreds of 
years later, in the time of Gideon. 

The Biblieal account of the battle between the 
Midianites and Gideon (Judges vi.-viii.) asserts that 
the Israelites suffered at the hands of the Midianites 
for а space of six years. The Midianites seem to 
have been theu a powerful and independent nation; 
they allied themselves with the Amalekites and the 
children of the East, and they oppressed the Israel- 
ites so severely that the last-named were obliged to 
seek refuge in caves and strongholds; they destroyed 
their crops and reduced them to extreme poverty 
(7. vi. 1-6). The allied army of Midianites and 
Amalekites encamped in the valley of Jezreel (ib. 
vi 88) after having crossed the Jordan. Gideon 
with his army encamped by the fountain of. Harod, 
the Midianite army being to the north of him. 
With 300 men Gideon succeeded in surprising and 
routing them, and they fled homeward across the 
Jordan in confusion (ôb. vii. 1-94). A point worth 
notiug is that here only two Midianite kings, Zebah 
and Zalmuna, and two princes, Oreb and Zeeb, are 
mentioned (20. vii. 95; viii. 8, 5, 10, 19, 18,21) This 
would show that only two tribes bore the name * Mid- 
lanites," while the remaining three probably were 
merged with other Arabic tribes, their kinsmen. and 
perhaps partly with the Israelites also, Midian is 
stated to have been “subdued before the children 
of Israel, so that they lifted up their heads no 
more" (db. viii. 28). In fact, aside from allusions to 
this victory (Ps. Іхххій, 10, 19; Isa. ix. 4, x. 6; 
Hab. iii. 7), Midian is not mentioned again in 
Sacred history except in Judith ii. 16, where the 
term ^" Midianites" seems to be a mistake for 
* Arabians.” 

The first recorded instance of a Midianite tribe 
surrendering its identity by attaching itself to an- 
other people appears in Judges i. 16. In this in- 
stance, which occurred in the period of the Judges, 
the Kenites, descendants of Jethro the Midianite, at- 
tached themselves to the Israelites in the wilderness 
of Judah, south of Arad. Later, in the time of 
Tiglath-pileser (745-727 в.с.), a tribe, called in the 
cuneiform inscriptions * Hayapa " and identified by 
Friedrich Delitzsch (* Wo Lag das Paradies?" p. 
304) with the tribe of Ephah, is said to have dwelt 
in the northern part of the Hejaz. Isaiah (lx. 6) 
speaks of Midian and Ephah as of two distinct peo- 
ples. The second son of Midian, Epher, is identified 
by Knobel with the Ghifar, an Arabic tribe which, in 
the time of Mohammed, had encampments near 
Medina, Traces of the Midianites existed in post- 
Biblical times. Ptolemy (* Geography," vi. 7) men- 
tions a place called Modiana, on the coast of Arabia; 
according to his statement of its position, this place 
may be identified with the Madyan of the Arabic 
geographers, in the neighborhood of ‘Ain ‘Una, op- 
posite the extremity of the Sinaitic Peninsula, and 
now known under the name of * Magha "ir Shu‘aib " 
(= “the caves of Shu'aib " (“Jethro "]). 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Izncye. Bibl; Sir Richard 
Burton, The Gold. Mines of Midian, London, 1878; idem, 
The Land of Midian Revisited, ib. 1879. 

s. M. SEL. 

MIDRASH (0770, from the root рч, “to 
Study," "to investigate"): A term occurring as 
early as II Chron. xiii. 22, xxiv. 27, though perhaps 
notin the sense in which it came to be used later, 
and denoting “exposition,” “exegesis,” especially 
that of the Scriptures. In contradistinction to lit- 
eral interpretation, subsequently called * peshat" 
(comp. Geiger's “Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” v. 244), 
the term “ midrash ” designates an exegesis which, 
going more deeply than the mere literal sense, at- 
tempts to penetrate into the spirit of the Scriptures, 
to examine the text from all sides, and thereby to 
derive interpretations which are not immediately 
obvious. The Talmud (Sanh. 84b) compares this 
kind of midrashic exposition to a hammer which 
awakens the slumbering sparks in the rock. The 
divergence between midrash and peshat increased 
steadily; and, although the consciousness of this 
divergence may not have increased ір а proportion- 
ate degree, contrary to the view of Geiger (i.c. pp. 
58 et seq., 284 et seg.; comp. Weiss, “Dor Dor," 
i. 167 e¢ seg.) and others, it was never wholly ob- 
scured. The confession of Rab Kahana (Shab. 68a), 
that although he knew the entire Talmud by the 
time he was eighteen, it was many years later be- 
fore he learned the principle that a Bible verse can 
never lose its evident and literal meaning, is not 
to be taken asan indication of the general state of 
Bible study in his time; on the contrary, Rub 
Kahana wishes to indicate thereby that he was an 
exception to the rule. Raba’s statement in Yeb. 
24a likewise proves that a distinction was made be- 
tween midrash and peshat. At the most it can be 
proved that in some cases the Midrash was based on 
a peculiar interpretation of the literal meaning; 
thus, Sifra, Tazria', Neg. ix. 14 remarks in regard 
to the sentence * We-im he-‘enaw ‘amad ha-netek ” 
(Lev. xiii. 87), * En li ella be-‘ene‘azmo be-‘ene beno," 
etc.; this shows that * be-'enaw " was explained as 
“in his eyes,” an interpretation which certainly 
does not contradict the statement that the difference 
between midrash and peshat was recognized. 

The Bible exegesis of the Rabbis which had a 
moralizing or edifying tendency must be distin- 
guished from that which was of a legal nature: the 
former is known as Mrprasm JIAGGApAm; the lat- 
ter, as Miprasn HarakAm, Exegesis from an cth- 
ical or devotional point of view admits of more frec- 
dom than hermeneutics aiming at the determination 
of legal maxims. This is true not only because the 
imagination has freer play in the former, and reason 
in the latter, but also because halakic exegesis, 
since it is intended for practical guidance and is 
more far-reaching in its results, is bound more 
closely by certain Jaws and principles (comp. the 
different view of Hirschfeld in “Halachische Exe- 
gese,” p. 13). 

Аз concerns the origin of the Midrash, Maimonides 
(“Sefer ha-Mizwot,” Hilkot * Shoresh." 9) held that 
the Midrash was a product of the Halakah ; Nahmani- 
des, on the contrary, that the former was the source 
of the latter. It is impossible to decide whether 
either one wascorrect. Only this much can be said 
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a priori, that there are certain expositions which 
could not have been evolved through mere theoret- 
ical speculation. Any other conclu- 


Origin of sions on the subject must be based on 
the a consideration of the various cir- 
Midrash. cumstances which favored the origin 


and development of the Midrash. 
Tn the first place, any application of theory to practise 
demands a more recondite interpretation than does 
the mere explanation of the literal meaning. A gen- 
eral law demands special exposition in order to deal 
with the complications which frequently arise in 
daily life. Even Moses was obliged to seek instruc- 
tion in several instances (Lev. x. 16, xxiv. 12; Num. 
xv. 84; the expressions *to expound unto them 
according to the mouth of the Lord” and “because 
it was not declared what should be done unto him” 
in the second and third of these passages respect- 
ively being especially noteworthy; sce Krochmal, 
“Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman,” p. 18). But even if 
the Midrash gave rise to the Halakah in certain 
cases in which an “investigation” of the Law be- 
came necessary for a practical decision, there were 
in all probability many more instances in which a 
legal basis, often difficult to find, was sought for 
certain rules which had arisen from the exigencies of 
life. That there were many such casesin which the 
Halakah was a subsequent justification of an accom- 
plished fact, though they are not always specifically 
noted, is shown by the well-known sentence of the 
Mishnah (Hag. 10a), “ Mikra mu‘at, halakot merub- 
bot,” by the sentence of R. Johanan (Yer. Ber. 4c), 
“Kol milla di-la mehawwera mesammekin lah min 
atrin saggin,” and by the remark “ Кега asmakta be- 
‘alma,” which is frequently found in connection with 
very important rules, such as the determination of 
weights (Ber. 41b; Yer. Pes. 15a). Retroactive justi- 
fication is to be seen in many of the cases when one 
and the same halakah is variously deduced by dif- 
ferent tannaim (* mishma'ot dorshin "), and where the 
Amoraim feel themselves compelled to assume a 
material difference, as in Pes. 84a, where no less 
than eight explanations are attempted. 

Great as was this twofold influence of actual 
practise on the origin and development of the Mid- 
rash, it must be borne in mind that speculation for 
jts own sake in the obligatory study of the Law 
(Deut. vi. 7; Josh. i. 8) was likewise a factor; for 
this exclusive and continued study probably con- 
tributed much tothe search for other interpretations 
than the merely literal one. The exegetes endeav- 
ored to find everything expressed in the Law; and 
Philo’s view that there were no superfluous words 
in Scripture, and that everything had a meaning 
(“De Profugis,” § 458), dominated not only the alle- 
gorical exegesis of Alexandria, but also to a large ex- 
tent the Midrash, even though no other connection 
existed between the two. On the rules by which 
the exegetes were guided in making these deduc- 
tions see Miprasn HALAKAH and TALMUD. 

The history of the Midrash may be divided into 
three periods: (1) of the Soferim; (2) of the Tan- 
naim; and (3) of the Amoraim. (1) Midrashim 
ascribed to Biblical persons (Ber. 81b; Yeb. 77a et 
passim) are haggadic aphorisms and may be recog- 
nized as such. Noteworthy is Shek. vi. 8, “Zeh 





Midrash she-darash Yehoyada‘ Kohen Gadol” (This 
ig the Midrash which Jehoiada the High Priest 
taught), a statement which, however, 
Historical can not lay claim to historical value. 
View. Тһе real date of the origin of the 
Midrash in question appears to be the 
period of the Soferim, the writers or scribes (Kid. 
31a; Yer. Shek. 48c), whose activity is summed up 
in the sentence, “So they read in the book, in the 
law of God, distinctly, and made them to under- 
stand” (Neh. viii. 8); however this verse is to be 
explained (Ned. 87b; Yer. Meg. 74d; “Responsen 
der Geonim,” ed. Harkavy, p. 217), it certainly in- 
dicates that the Soferim were much more than mere 
translators. Alleged tracesof their Midrash, closely 
based upon the Bible, are Neg. xii. 5 et seg. ; Sotah 
viii. 1 et seg.; Ma‘as. Sh. v. 7 e£ seg. According to 
Krochmal (/.¢.), the Soferim indicated which were 
their interpretations by means of peculiar script and 
certain signs (dots, kere and ketib, full and defect- 
ive writings); accordingly such midrashim as Sifra, 
Emor, ix. 8; 7. Shemini, v. 8; ib. Behar, iv. 4; 
Mek., Mishpatim, 8, would belong to them ; and even 
though the later explanations of these signs and this 
peculiar script are not established by tradition, but 
are in general controvertible and doubtful (comp. 
Sanh. 4a), the great age of some of the interpreta- 
tions is indicated by the Septuagint; e.g., Ex. xxii. 
7; Lev. xxiii. 11, xxxiii. 40; Deut. xxv. 5 (comp. 
Frankel, * Ueber den Einfluss der Palüstinensischen 
Exegeseauf die Alexandrinische Hermeneutik," pp. 
89 et seq.; Hoffmann, “Zur Einleitung in die Ha- 
Jachischen Midraschim," p. 74). 

(2) The beginning of the second period likewise 
is shrouded in obscurity. Of the *zekenim ha- 
rishonim,” whose date can not be definitely deter- 
mined, three midrashim have been preserved, Sifra, 
Wayikra, Hobah, xii. 1; 7d. Mezora‘, іх. 19; Mek., 
Amalek, 2; likewise a few midrashim by Judah 
b. Tabbai and Simon b. Shetah, both of whom lived 
in the first century в.с. (Mek., Mishpatim, 20; 
Tosef., Sanh. viii. 8; Mak. 5b; Yer. Sanh. 22b). 
The opposition of the Sadducees, who rejected the 
oral law, and who were attacked by Tabbai and 
Shetah, naturally led to an attempt to base the oral 
law on Scripture, thus encouraging midrashic exe- 
gesis. The well-known interpretation of the pas- 
sage “ ап еуе for an eye" (Ex. xxi. 24), contradicting 
the view of the Sadducees, who wished to apply the 
Law literally, gives evidence of a free and profound 
conception of the Biblical text even at that early 
date. In the following period Shemaiah and Ab- 
talion are mentioned as “darshanim gedolim” (Pes. 
70; comp. Mek., Beshallah, 3). The seven rules 
of exposition propounded by Hillel—of whom, as 
of his opponent Shammai, only a few midrashim, all 
simple in character, have been preserved (Sifra, 
Shemini, ix. 5; 2. Neg. ix. 16; Yer. Pes. 38a; 
Tosef., ‘Er. iv. 7; Shab. 19a; Kid. 43a)—presup- 
pose a very extensive Midrash; and a like inference 
is to be drawn from the attempt of Hananiah b. 
Hezekiah b. Garon to harmonize the contradictions 
between Ezekieland the Pentateuch. The explana- 
tion in Sifre, Deut. 294, transmitted in the name of 
Hananiah’s son, and also mentioned in the passage 
Mek., Bahodesh, 7, is perhaps a fragment of this 
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same Midrash. On the Mishnah of R. Akiba see 
JEW. Excvc. s.v. 

(8) In regard to the Midrash of the Amoraim the 
Dabylonians employed more simple methods than 
the Palestinians, as Frankel correctly says (7 Mebo,” 
31b), though Weiss objects to this view (7 Bet ha- 
Talmud,” i. 69, note 4). But the exegesis of the 
Palestinian Amoraim was more simple than the Pales- 
tinian. For the midrashim of this period which have 
been preserved see Mrprasu ПАГАКАН. 
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MIDRASH HAGGADAH: The subject will 
be treated under the following headings: 














Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther. 


General Statement. i 
Special Divisions : | 

A. Midrash Haggadah in the | 1. Shir ha-Shirim Rab- 

tannaitic midrashim, etc. i ah. 
1. Mekilta. | 2. Midrash Ruth. 

2. Sifra. | 3. Midrash Kohelet. 

3. Sifre to Numbers. | 4. Midrash ` Megillat 
4. Sifre to Deuterono- | Esther. 

y. i IV. The other exegetical 

I 

| 


my. 
B. The purely haggadic mid- midrashim not dealing 


rashim. with the Pentateuch. 
J. The earliest exegetical (For Midrash Shemu'el, 
midrashim. Midrash Mishle. Mid- 


1. Bereshit Rabbah. rash Tehillim see the 
2, Ekah Rabbati. | several articles.) 
IL The homiletic mid- | 1. Midrash Yeshayah. 


rashim. ! 2. Midrash Yonah. 
l. Pesikta. Е 3. Midrash Iyyob. 
2. Wayikra Rabbah. | V. Special haggadic 
3. Tanbàma  Yelum- | works. 7 
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6. Bemidbar Rabbah. | referred to the article 
7. Shemot Rabbah. | MIDRASHIM, SMALL- 
8. Agadat Bereshit. | ER.) 
9. We-Hizhir (Hash- | VI. Yalkut Shim'oni, Yal- 

kem). | kut ha-Makir, and Mid- 
IIL The exegetical mid- rash ha-Gadol. 





rashim to  Canticles, 


Midrash Haggadah embraces the interpretation, 
illustration, or expansion, in a moralizing or edify- 
ing manner, of the non-legal portions of the Bible 
(see Hagaapan; Mrpnasu; МтрнАвн НАһАкАПН), 
The word “haggadah” (Aramaic, “agada”) means 
primarily the recitation or teaching of Scripture; 
lina narrower sense it denotes the exegetic ampli- 
fication of a Biblical passage and the develop- 
ment of a new thought based thereupon. Like the 
formula “maggid ha-Katub”(=“the Scripture 
teaches”), frequently found in. the ancient writings, 
the noun “haggadah” (plural, *haggadot?) proba- 
bly had at first a general application, but at an early 

date was restricted to denote a non- 

Connota- halakie explanation (comp. Bacher, 

tion of “Ag. Tan.” 2d ed., pp. 461 et seg.). 
Haggadah. The word then came to be used in a 

more general sense, designating not 
the haggadic interpretation of single passages, but 
haggadic exegesis in general, the body of haggadic 
interpretations—in fine, everything which does not 
belong to the field of the Halakah. The haggadic 
Midrash, which confined itself originally to the ex- 
position of Seripture text, was developed in its 
period of florescence into finished discourses. “The 
Haggadah, which is intended to bring heaven down 
to the congregation, and also to lift man up to 
heaven, appears in this office both as the glorifica- 
tion of God and as the comfort of Israel. Hence 
religious truths, moral maxims, discussions concern- 
ing divine retribution, the inculcation of the laws 
which attest Israel's nationality, descriptions of its 
past and future greatness, scenes and legends from 
Jewish history, comparisons between the divine and 
Jewish institutions, praises of the Holy Land, en- 
couraging stories, and comforting reflections of all 
kinds form the most important subjects of these 
discourses” (Zunz, “G. V." Ist ed., pp. 849 et seq.). 

The opening words of this quotation are a para- 
phrase of a famous sentence in which the Haggadah 
was praised by the old haggadists themselves. “If 
thou wishest to know Him at whose word the world 
came into being, then learn the Hageadah, for 
through it thou shalt know the Holy One, praised 
be He, and follow His ways” (Sifre to Deut. xi. 
22). Indeed, the Haggadah, being exegesis from a 
religious and ethical standpoint, undertook to intlu- 
ence the mind of man and to induce him to lead a 

religious and moral life, *that he 

Object of might walk in the ways of God.” In 
Haggadah. conformity with tlie conditions of its 

time, it neither could nor would limit 
itself to the simple interpretation of Scripture, but 
included in its ever-widening circle of discussions 
and reflections on the Scripture text the highest 
thoughts of religious philosophy, mysticism, and 
ethics. It interpreted all the historical matter con- 
tained in the Bible in such a religious and national 
sense that the heroes of the olden time became pro- 


{ойу pes. while the entire history of the people of 


Israel, glorified in the light of Messianic hopes, was 
made a continual revelation of God’s love and jus- 
tice. For this reason the importance for modern 
Jewish science of the study of the Haggadah can 
not be overestimated. 

The entire wealth of the haggadic Midrash has 
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been preserved in a series of very different works, 
which, like all the works of traditional literature, are 
the resultant of various collections and revisions, 
and the contents of all of which originated a long 
time before they were reduced to writing, The first 
traces of the midrashic exegesis are found in the 
Bible itself (see MrpRast) ; while in the time of the 
Soferim the development of the Midrash Haggadah 
received a mighty impetus, and the foundations were 
laid for public services which were soon to offer the 
chief medium for the cultivation of Bible exegesis. 
Much Midrash Haggadah, often mixed with foreign 
elements, is found in the Apocrypha, the Pseud- 
epigrapha, the works of Josephus and Philo, and 
the remaining Judwo-Hellenistic literature; but 
hageadic exegesis reached its highest development 
in the great epoch of the Mishnaic-Talmudie period, 
between 100 and 500 с.к., when all its different 
branches were fully worked out. The Haggadah of 
the Amoraim is the continuation of that of the Tan- 

naim; and, according to Bacher, there 

Develop- really is no difference between the 

ment of  Amoraimand the Tannaim with refer- 
Haggadah. ence to the Haggadah. The final edi- 

tion of the Mishnah, which was of 
such signal importance for the Halakah, is of less 
significance for the Haggadah, which, in form as 
well as in content, shows the same characteristics in 
both periods. It may be said in particular, that in 
the field of the Haggadah the century after the 
completion of the Mishnah may be fairly compared 
with the century before its completion, as regards 
not only the wealth of the extant material and the 
number of the authors to be considered, but also the 
independence and originality of the subject-matter 
treated (comp. Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” vol. i., 
pp. viii. e£ seq.). 

A story told in Yer. Hor. iii, 48b indicates the 
greatextent of the haggadic exegesis and its general 
popularity at this time. When the aged Hanina b. 
Hama saw the people of Sepphoris flocking to the 
school of R. Benaiah, and heard that it was to hear 
R. Johanan deliver a discourse there, he exclaimed, 
“Praised be God that He permits me to behold the 
fruit of my labors during ту lifetime. 1 have 
taught him the entire Haggadah, with the exception 
of that on Proverbs and Ecclesiastes.” In another 
passage, in a conversation between the patriarch 
Judah 1. and Israel b. Jose, the story is told of R. 
Hiyya, that, lost in thought, he read through the 
whole Book of Psalms from the haggadic standpoint 
(Yer. Kil. ix. 82b; Gen. R. xxxiii) During the 
third and at the beginning of the fourth century the 
masters of Halakah were also the representatives of 
the Haggadah; but side by side with them appeared 
the haggadists proper *rabbanan di- Agadta," 
“pa‘ale Асада”), who subsequently became more 
and more- prominent, attracting with their dis- 
courses more hearers than the halakists. The high- 
est product of the Haggadah, the public discourse 


drawing upon nil the arts of midrashic rhetoric—— 
sentence, proverb, parable, allegory, story, ete.— 
now received its final form. The ancient sen- 
tence “We-kullehon yesh lahem mikra we-yesh 
lahem mashal we-yesh lahem melizah ? (For each of 
them there is Bible text, a proverb, and a saying; 





comp. Cant. R. i. 1) may be applied to these prod- 
ucts of haggadic rhetoric. The epigoni of the 
Haggadah flourished in the fourth and at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and were followed by 
the anonymous haggadists who preserved and re- 
vised the immense haggadic material Creative 
haggadic activity ceases with the end of the Tal- 
mudic period. The post-amoraic and the geonic 
period is the epoch of the collectors and revisers, 
during which the haggadic midrashim were reduced 
to writing, receiving the form in which they have 
been handed down more or less unchanged. Some- 
times the results of the Midrash Haggadah—specific 
deductions on the one hand, general precepts, sen- 
tences, and maxims on the other, obtained by a 
study of the Biblical books from the religio-ethical 
or historical side, or by penetration into the spirit of 
Scripture—were collected in special works, forming 
special branches of the Haggadah, such as ethical 
Haggadah, historical Haggadah, Cabala, ete. At 
other times single Scriptural interpre- 
Divisions tations, haggadic sentences, and stories 
of of all kinds, which originated or were 
Haggadah. used in the course of some halakic dis- 
cussion—and this was often the case 
— were included when that discussion was reduced 
to writing; and itis for this reason that the Mish- 
nah, Tosefta, and both Talmuds contain so much 
haggadic material Or, finally, the mass of hag- 
gadic matter was collected and edited in the exe- 
getic midrashim proper—the midrashim par excel- 
lence, which formed either running haggadic 
commentaries to the single books of the Bible, or 
homiletic midrashim, consisting of discourses actu- 
ally delivered on the Sabbath and festival lessons or 
of revisions of such discourses. 

The following discussion of individual midrashic 
works will be restricted to the most important produc- 
tions in the field of the Midrash Haggadah proper; 
for the ethical and historical Haggadah, and such as 
js included in halakic works, see ABOT; APOCA- 
LYPSE; APOCALYPTIO LITERATURE; APOCRYPHA; 
CABALA: DEREK Erez RABBAH; Етнісѕ; etc. 
Similarly, as regards the Targumim containing or 
reflecting the Midrash Haggadah, reference must be 
made to the articles on the various targumim. It 
may be regarded as characteristic of the midrashim 
proper that they are anonymous—that is, the name 
of the editor who made the final revision is un- 
known; accordingly, haggadic works whose authors 
are known (e.g., R. Tobias b. Eliezer’s * Lekah Tob”; 
R. Menahem b. Solomon’s “Sekel Tob”), and the 
haggadic commentaries of a later period, such as 
that published by Buber under the title “Midrash 
Agada” (Vienna, 1894), must likewise be excluded 
from this review. Haggadic exegesis was, as men- 
tioned above, assiduously cultivated in the period 
of its florescence by the most eminent rabbis, some 
of whom are praised in particular as being “learned 

in the Haggadah ” (“baki һа-А сайа”): 


Students and it became a special branch of tradi- 


of the tional science for the “scholars of the 
Haggadah. Haggadah” (“rabbanan di-Agadta ”). 
It was the subject of study in the 

schoolsand furnished an inexhaustible supply of ma- 
terial for the sermons and discourses which were de- 
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livered on Sabbaths and feast-days, and which 
followed the Scripture lesson and formed a part of 
public worship, or could be separated from it at 
need. Opportunity, moreover, often arose, both on 
joyous and on sad occasions, to resort to hageadic 
expositions for words of comfort or of blessing, for 
farewell discourses, ctc. 

References to the arrangement of the Haggadah, 
to connected haggadic discourses, to the writing 
down of single haggadic sentences, and even to books 
of the Haggadah, are extant even from early times. 
Thus R. Simon b. Pazzi was an editor of the Hag- 
gadah (* mesadder А кайга ") before the time of R. 
Joshua b. Levi (comp. Ber. 10a). The latter, a Pal- 
estinian amora of the first half of the third century, 
who was also a famous haggadist, was the author 
of the sentence explaining the phrase “works of 
God" in Ps. xxviii. 5 as referring to the haggadot 
(Мат. Teh. ad (oe); he, as well as his pupil R. 
Hiyya b. Abba, severely censures the reducing of 
haggadot to writing and the use of written hagga- 
dot, for it was in general considered that the pro- 
hibition against writing down the “words of the 
oral law " referred not only to halakot, but also to 
baggadot; for the latter in particular might be the 
expression of private opinions and interpretations 
which, not being under control of the schools, were 
likely to lead to abuses. The severity of this cen- 
sure indicates that it was not a question of writing 
down single haggadot merely. R. Joshua b. Levi 
himself says that he once looked into a haggadic 
work (“sifra di-Agadta”), and he quotes numerical 
interpretations therefrom (Yer. Shab. xvi. 15c; So- 
ferim xvi); а “Haggadah-book of the school” is 
mentioned by R. Jacob bar Aha, the contemporary 
of Judah I. (Sanh. 57b); and it is said of R. Johanan 
апа R. Simeon b. Lakish, the contemporaries of R. 
Joshua b. Levi, that they read a Haggadah-book on 
the Sabbath. They regarded such collections as de- 
manded by the times, and paraphrasing Psalm cxix. 
126 they declared that it were better to repeal an 
interdiction (7.e., that against writing down the oral 
law, which they referred to the Haggadah) than to 
allow the Torah to be forgotten in Israel (Git. 60a; 
Tem. 14b). 

R. Johanan, who always carried a Haggadah with 
him, is the author of the saying, “A covenant has 
been made: whoever learns the Haggadah from a 
book does not easily forget it" (Yer. Ber. v. 9a). 
There are other scattered allusions to haggadic 
works in Talmudic-midrashic literature. There 
must also have been collections of legends and 
Stories, for it is hardly conceivable that the mass of 
haggadic works should have been preserved for cen- 
turies by word of mouth ош y. These scattered al- 
lusions merely show, however, that the beginnings 
of the written Haggadah date very far back; very 
little is known of the nature of the old Haggadah- 
books, and it is impossible to determine what traces 
they left in the old Midrash literature. Much ma- 
terial from the various early midrashic collections, 
which gradually increased in numbers, was doubt- 
less incorporated in the exegetic midrashim which 
have been preserved; and the latter clearly indicate 
the nature of the early exegesis, the “manner of 
discourse of antiquity”; but only the above-men- 





tioned tannaitic midrashim—the Mekilta, Sifre, and 
Sifra, containing Haggadah mixed with Halakah— 
date in their earliest component parts from the sec- 
ond century, having been definitively edited in the 
post-tannaitic time. The purely hag gadic-exegetic 
midrashim were edited at a much later time, after 
the completion of the Talmud. One may,as Bacher 
says, “speak in a certain sense of the completion of 
the haggadie Midrash as one speaks of the comple- 
tion of the Talmud, although the works belonging 
to this class continued to be produced for five cen. 
turies or more after that time.” 

It is of the utmost importance, in considering the 
several midrash works, to emphasize the fundamen- 
tal difference in plan between the midrashim form- 
ing a running commentary to the Scripture textand 

the homiletic midrashim. In order to 

Exegetic avoid repetitions later on, brief refer- 

and ence must here be made to the connec- 
Homiletie tion of the midrashic homilics with the 
Midrash. Scripture lessons, which were deliv- 
ered at the public worship on the 
Sabbath and on feast-days after the Sedarim and 
Pesikta cycle; to the structure of the homilies; to 
the nature of the proems which occupy such an im- 
portant position in the entire midrash literature; to 
the halakic exordia, the formulas, etc. 

When the scholars undertook to edit, revise, and 
collect into individual midrashim the immense hag- 
gadic material of centuries, they followed the method 
employed in the collections and revisions of the 
halakot and the halakic diseussions; and the one 
form which suggested itself was to arrange in tex- 
tualsequence the exegetical interpretations of the 
Biblical text as taught in the Schools, or the occa- 
Sional interpretations introdueed into publie dis- 
courses, etc., and which were in any way connected 
with Scripture; and since the work of the editor was. 
often merely that of compilation, the existing mid- 
rashim betray in many passages the character of the 
sources from which they were taken. This was the 
genesis of the midrashim which are in the nature of 
running haggadic commentaries to single books of 
the Bible, as Bereshit Rabbali, Ekah Rabbati, the 
midrashim to the other Megillot, ete. 

But even the earliest of these works, Bereshit 
Rabbah, is essentially different in its composition 
from the tannaitic midrashim in that the several 
“parashiyyot ” (sections) are introduced by proems. 
These are characteristic of a different class of mid- 
rashim, the homiletic, in which entire homilies and 
haggadic discourses as delivered during public 
worship or in connection with it were collected and 
edited, and which accordingly do not deal in regu- 
lar order with the text of a book of the Bible, but. 
deal in separate homilies with certain passages, gen- 
erally the beginnings of the lessons. "These lessons. 
were either the perícopes of the Pentateuch divided 
according to the three-year cycle-reading of the 
Torah as customary in Palestine and on which the 
division of the Pentateuch into from 154 to 175. 
"sedarim ? is based, or the Pentateuchal and pro- 
phetic sections as assigned in accordance with the 
Pesikta cycle to the various feast-days and special 
Sabbaths (e.g., the Sabbaths of mourning and of 
comforting from the 17th of Tammuz to the end of 
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the Jewish calendar year) These may be desig- 
nated respectively as sedarim homilies and as pe- 
sikta homilies. The Sedarim homi- 


Sedarim lies are the homilies to the pericopes 

and of the Sedarim cycle—of which, al- 
Pesikta though по collection to the entire cycle 
Homilies. has been preserved, one to the entire 


Pentateuch exists in the Tanhuma 
midrashim—and to individual books of the Penta- 
teuch in Shemot Rabbah (in part), Wayikra Rabbah, 
Bemidbar Rabbah (beginning with ch. xv.), De- 
barim Rabbah, etc. The Pesikta homilies are the 
homilies to the Scripture sections according to the 
Pesikta cycle, as found in the Pesikta edited by Sol- 
omon Buber aud in the Pesikta Rabbati: the 
designation is applied also to the homilies on les- 
sons of the Pesikta cycle in the Tanhumas and 
other Pentateuch midrashim. In brief, the arrange- 
ment and division of the Pentateuch midrashim, 
with the exception of Bereshit Rabbah, it is gen- 
erally recognized, is based on the Palestinian three- 
year cycle, with the sedarim of which its sections 
correspond almost throughout. These midrashim 
therefore contain homilies to the Sabbath lessons of 
the three-year cycle together with a number of 
homilies intended for the feast-days and Sabbaths 
of the Pesikta cycle (Theodor, in * Monatsschrift,? 
1885, pp. 856 et seg.). 

The sedarim and pesikta homilies are clear and 
comprehensive in structure, although this may not 
be recognized in the midrash editions, in which the 
homilies are often not properly arranged. In the 
Pesikta, Wayikra Rabbah, etc., the homilies begin 
with several proems; in the Tanhumas (with con- 
siderable differences in various parts and in the dif- 
ferent recensions), the Pesikta Rabbati, Debarim 
Rabbah, and Bemidbar Rabbah, a halakic exordium 
more or less systematically precedes the proems. 
The latter are followed by the exposition proper, 
which, however, covers only a few of the first verses 
of the Scripture lesson; the first verse 
(or the first part thereof) of the lesson 
is generally discussed more fully than 
the remaining verses. The homilies 
generally close with verses from the Bible prophe- 
sying Israel’s auspicious future. This is the com- 
mon form of the homilies in all the homiletic 
midrashim; it allows, however, of the utmost 
freedom of treatment and execution in its various 
parts. The proems, which are the clearest evi- 
dence of the existence of a deliberate technical ar- 
rangement in the haggadic midrashim, constitute 
both in name (“petihah”) and in nature an intro- 
duction to the exposition of the lesson proper; to 
this, however, they lead up by means of the inter- 
pretation of an extraneous text, the proemial text, 
which must not be taken from the lesson itself; and 
the proems may be as different in structure and fin- 
ish as in contents. "The proems are either simple, 
consisting of a simple exposition of the proem-text, 
often amplified by quotations, parables, etc., and 
connected throughout, or at least at the end, with 
the lesson or with the initial verse thereof, or com- 
posite (see Jew. Encyc. iii. 62, s.v. BERESHIT 
КАввАП), consisting of different interpretations 
of the same extraneous verse, by one or by various 


The 
Proems. 











authors, and connected in various ways, but always 
of such anature that the last interpretation, the last 
component part of the proem, leads to the interpre- 
tation of the Jesson proper. The direct transition 
from the proem to the lesson isoften made by means 
of a formula common to all the proems of the hom- 
ily, wherewith the proem is brought toa logical and 
artistic conclusion. Exegetic material for use in the 
proems, especially the composite ones, which are 
often very extensive, was always at hand in abun- 
dance; and the art of the haggadist appeared in the 
use he made of this material, in the interesting com- 
bination, grouping, and connection of the several 
sentences and interpretations into a uniform struc- 
ture so developed that the last member formed the 
fitting introduction to the exposition of the lesson 
proper. There are many formulas (“ Ketib,” “ Hada. 
hu da-ketib” [3 nn]. “Zeh she-amar ha-katub ” 
[nwr] with which the proem-text is introduced, 
which may, however, also appear without formula, 
as often in Bereshit Rabbah and in the Pesikta; 
and the final formulas, which frequently are very 
rigid in form, as in the Pesikta, are likewise very 
numerous. 

The various midrash works are differentiated by 
the relation of the simple to the compound proems— 
the structure of the latter, their development into 
more independent haggadic structures, the use of 
the various formulas, ete. By the method of se- 
lecting extraneous texts for the proems so many 
non-Pentateuchal, especially Hagiographic, verses 
were expounded, even in early times, in the proems 
to the Pentateuch homilies and interpretations, that 
these homilics became mines for the collectors of the 
non-Pentateuch midrashim. Many extensive inter- 
pretations which are found in connection with Scrip- 
ture passages in those midrashim are merely proems 
from various homilies, as often appears clearly in 
the final proem-formulas retained. In such cases 
these formulas offer the surest críterion for proving: 
the dependence of one midrash upon another. 
While proems are characteristic of all the hom- 
iletie midrashim—and it was due to the popularity 
of thís form of the old homilies that proems were 
added also to the parashiyyot of the Bereshit Rab- 
bah, although this old midrash is a running com- 
mentary on the Scripture text—yet the practise of 
prefacing the haggadic discourse with the discussion 
of a simpler halakic question is observed only in а 
part of those midrashim. The halakic exordium 
begins in the Tanhumas with the words, * Yelam- 
medenu rabbenu ? (Let our teacher teach us). This 
formula gave rise to the name * Yelammedenu,” by 
which this midrash and an earlier version of it were 
frequently designated; the same formula occurs in 
the Pesikta Rabbati. In Debarim Rabbah the word 
*halakah? is used, the question proper beginning 
in most of the exordia with “Adam mi-Yisrael." 
The word “halakah” instead of the formula * ye- 
Jammedenu rabbenu” is used also in the part of Be- 
midbar Rabbah which is derived from the Tun- 
huma. The interpretations which follow the proems 
and the halakic exordium in the halakic midrashim 
are confined, as mentioned above, to some of the first 
verses of the lesson. à 

In some homilies the proems are equal in length 
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to the interpretations proper, while in others they 
are much longer. Even if the editors of the mid- 
rashim combined the proems of different authors 
from the various homilies they had at hand, it yet 
Seems strange that they should have been able to 
select for each homily several proems, including 
some very long ones, while they could find only a 
limited number of interpretations to the lessons, these 
interpretations, furthermore, covering only a few 
verses. The disproportion between the proems and 
Ше interpretations has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, in spite of various attempts to do so. 

The character of the exposition in the exegetic 
midrashim like Bereshit Rabbah has been discussed 
in Jew. Excvc. iii. 68, вт. Beresnrr RABBAN. 

Here the literal and textual explana- 
Character tion is not yet in contrast to the 
of Midrash Haggadah, as it often was in 
Exegesis. the time of the scientific exegesis. 
'The old midrash contains many Scrip- 
tural interpretations which are exegetic in the truest 
sense of the word, affording a deep insight into the 
contemporary attitude toward the Scripture. But 
the haggadic midrash is the well-spring for exegesis 
of all kinds, and the simple exposition of Scripture 
is more and more lost in the wide stream of free in- 
terpretation which flowed in every direction. 

Zunz has divided the Haggadah into three groups, 
following the old designations which were subse- 
quently summed up in the word DÐ: (1) inter- 
pretation of the Scripture text according to its lit- 
eral meaning; (2) development of the thought in 
any desired form, with a free use of the text; (3) 
discussion of the mysteries of religion and the super- 
sensuous worlds (comp. *G. V." p. 59). The words 
of Zunz, the master of midrash study, in his chapter 
“Organismus der Hagada,” may serve to close the 
first, general part of the present survey: “Definite 
rules were as impossible for this exegesis as rules of 
rhetoric for the Prophets; the thirty-two ‘middot’ 
postulated by Eliezer ha-Gelili were in part cate- 
gories deduced from former works, which remained 
unobserved in the later Haggadah, and in part merely 
sentences given for the purpose of determining the 
literal meaning, and not intended to be applied in 
haggadie exegesis, For the power of this exegesis 
lay not in literal interpretation and in natural her- 
meneuties, . . . but in the unhampered application of 
the contents of the Bible to contemporary views and 
needs; everything that was venerated апа beloved 
by the present generation was connected with the 
sacred though limited field of the past. This method 
of free exegesis was manifested in many ways: the 
obvious sense of the Biblical passage was followed; 
or the inner meaning of the text, to the exclusion 
of the literal sense, was considered; or recourse was 
had to the traditional haggadah (mi ЛОЮ): 
or the results of the Masorah were taken into ac- 
count... . But this liberty wished neither to falsify 
Scripture nor to deprive it of its natural sense, for 
its object was the free expression of thought, and 
not the formulation of a binding law” (* G. V." pp. 
895 et seg.). 
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1879; idem, Die Midraschim zum Pentateuch und der 
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A. Midrash Haggadah in the Tannaitic 
(Halakic-Haggadic) Midrashim — Mekil- 
ta, Sifra, and Sifre. For the name, composi- 
tion, origin, and edition of these midrashim see 
special articles and Mrpnasu Haraxamn. 

1. The Mekilta: The Midrash to Exodus gen- 
erally known under this name, and which originated 
in R. Ishmael's school, begins with Ex. xii., the first 
legal section in the book—on the Passover and the in- 
stitution of the Passover festival. The exegesis is 
continued, with the omission of a few verses, down 
to xxiii. 19, the end of the principal laws dealt with 
in the book, to which are added two shorter pas- 
sages on the law referring to the Sabbath—xxxi. 
12-17 and xxxv.1-8. Itappears from this that the 
editor of the Mekilta intended to compile a halakic 
midrash. But as the exegesis is in the nature of 
а running commentary to these passages without 
regard to whether the subject under discussion is 
legal or historical in nature, and as much haggadic 
matter is mingled with the halakic interpretations, 
it appears from a comparison of all the haggadic 
passages with the halakic passages that the larger 
part of the Mekilta is really haggadic in nature; ¢.¢., 
nearly one-half of the exegesis in Bo to Ex. xii. 1 
et seq. is haggadic. Beshallah (ed. Friedmann, pp. 
23b-56b) is, with a few exceptions, haggadic through- 
out; so is nearly the whole of Yitro (pp. 56b-74a), 
with the exception of a few verses, where even the 
exposition of the Decalogue contains only a small 
amount of halakic matter. But Mishpatim through- 
out and the exegesis of xxxi. 12 e£ seg. and xxxv. 1 
et seg. are halakic, including only a few haggadic in- 
terpretations. (The Mekilta is divided not accord- 
ing to the Biblical pericopes, but into massektot 
and parashiyyot.) The following are simple ex- 
egetic explanations such as frequently precede the 
haggadic elaboration. To xiii. 17: On) hasonly the 
meaning “to lead” (not “to comfort”), like түз in 
Ps. Ixxvii. 21 and Bn" in Ps. lxxviii. 14. To xiii. 
18: ВЧ means “armed” (comp. Josh. i. 14), or 
(“dabar араг”) “equipped” (comp. 7. iv. 12), or 
* one out of five," or, according to others, “опе out 
of fifty." То xiii. 20: nap is the name of a place, 
like пт; R. Akiba says, “др means the clouds 
of the glory of God [which surrounded them like a 
hut]," ete. To xiv. 7: p'enben means “leroes” 
(comp. Ezek. xxiii. 98 e£ seg.). To xiv. 8: “And the 
children of Israel went 7195 ^3" denotes that they 
went with covered heads (?.¢., as free men), or that the 
power of Israel was above that of Egypt. To xiv. 
37: mN means “his strength” (comp. Num. xxiv. 
21). To xiii. 19: "pD app is interpreted homilet- 
ically as referring to both past and future: “God 
remembered you in Egypt, He will remember you at 
the Red Sea; He remembered you by the sea, He will 
remember you also in the desert; He remembered 
you in the desert, He will remember you also by the 
brook of Arnon; He remembered you in this world, 
He will remember you also in the future world.” 
The editor of the Mekilta had such a wealth of 
haggadic material at his disposal that he was en- 
abled to compile entire parashiyyot to single verses, 
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as to xiv. 15 and xv. 1 (two parashiyyot); xv. 9, 
11; xx. 2. See MEKILTA. 

Two passages may be translated here as speci- 
mens of the haggadah of the Mekilta: 


To Ex. xvii. 11: And it came to pass, when Moses held up 
las hand, that Israel prevailed: and when ne let down his 
hand Amalek prevailed. Did the hands of Moses help Israel 
to victory or did they destroy Amalek? Neither; but as long 
as he pointed his hand upward [heavenward] the Israelites 
looked up to and believed in Him who had commanded Moses 
to do thus, and the Holy One, praised be He, vouchsafed to 
them marvels and victory (comp. R. H. iii. 8). Similarly: “Апа 
the Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a flery serpent? [Num. 
xxi.8]. Can theserpent kill and makealiveagain? Хо; butso 
long as Moses did thus, the Israelites looked upon it and be- 
lieved in Him who had thus commanded Moses, and the Holy 
One, praised be His name, gave them healing. Similarly: 
“ And the blood shall be to you for a token... " [Ex. xii. 13]. 
R. Eliezer said: “What mean the words, ‘Ang Israel pre- 
vailed,’ or * Апа Amalek prevailed’? So long as Moses kept 
up his hand he reminded Israel that they would be victorious 
through the word of the Torah, which was to be revealed by 
him." 

То Ex. xx. 17 et seq. (conclusion of the Decalogue) : In what 
way were the Ten Commandments given? Five on one table 
and five on the other. There it is written: *Iam the Eternal 
One, thy God," and opposite to it, “Трои shalt not kill." 
Scripture teaches that the person who sheds blood lessens the 
image of the king [the prototype of God for man]: simile of 
an earthly king who came into а province and erected statues 
and images, and minted coins; subsequently he overturned the 
statnes, broke the images, destroyed the coins, and lessened the 
image of the king. Similarly, the person who sheds blood 
is adjudged to have lessened the image of the king, for it is 
written: ** Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed; for in the image of God made he man” [Gen. ix. 6]. 
It is written, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods," and opposite to 
it, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Seripture teaches that 
whosoever practises idolatry is adjudged to have committed 
adultery behind God's back, as it is written, ' A wife that com- 
mitteth adultery, which taketh strangers instead of her hus- 
band..." [Ezek. xvi.32]. It is written, " Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain," and opposite to it, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Scripture teaches that whosoever 
steals will finally swear falsely also, as it is written, “ Will ye 
steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely ? " [Jer. 
vii. 9]. It is written, " Remember the Sabbath, to keep it holy." 
and opposite to it, **Thou shalt not bear false witness." Serip- 
ture teaches that whosoever desecrates the Sabbath testifies 
that God did not create the world and rest on the seventh day ; 
but whosoever keeps the Sabbath testifies that God created the 
world in six days and rested on the seyenth, as it is written, 
t Therefore ye are my Witnesses, saith the Lord " [Isa. xliii. 12]. 
It is written, '* Honor thy father and mother," and opposite to 
it, "Thou shalt not covet." Scripture teaches that whosoever 
lusteth will finally beget a son who will curse his father and 
mother and will honor him who does not honor his father. 
Therefore the Ten Commandments were given, five on one ta- 
ble and five on the other. This is the view of R. Hanina b. 
Gamaliel. The sages say: ** Ten were ор one table and ten on 
the other.” 

2. The Sifra: The Sifra, or Torat Kohanim, 
originating in the school of R. Akiba, with addi- 
tions belonging in part to the school of R. Ishmael, 
and finally edited by R. Hiyya, “provides, in so 
far as it has been preserved intact, the text of the 
Book of Leviticus with a running halakic commen- 
tary which explains or turns almost every word into 
& source for a halakic maxim? (Hoffmann, *Zur 
Einleitung in die Halachischen Midraschim," p. 
21). It contains only a small proportion of hag- 
gadic matter, of which the most significant parts are 
to Lev. viii. 1-x. 7 (on the dedication of the Taber- 
nacle; ed. Weiss, pp. 40c-46b), to Lev. xviii. 1-5 
(ib. pp. 85с-864), to some verses in the beginning of 
the pericope “ Kedoshim ” (Lev. xix. 1-8, 15-18), to 
Lev. xxii. 92 et seg., to the blessings and punishments 
announced in Lev. xxvi. 8-46 (db. pp. 110c-112c). 


"against Midian), 21. 





The following is a translation of the important pas- 
sage, to Lev. xix. 17-18, containing Akiba's and 
Ben 'Azzai's sentences on the fundamental principle 
of Judaism: 


Thou shalt not hate thy brother. One might take this to 
mean, Thou shalt not curse him, nor strike him, nor box his 
ears; therefore it is written, “in thy heart," which indicates 
that here merely such hatred as is harbored in silence is meant. 
And wherefore does it follow that when you have reproved him 
four or five times you shall continue to reprove him? Because 
it is written MD nor This might be taken to mean in case 
you reprove him and his countenance changes [shows shame]. 
Therefore it is written, * that thou sin not on his account." R. 
Tarfon said,'* By worship ! [i.€.," by God "] there is no one in our 
time who is able to reprove.” R. Eleazar b. Azariah said, “ By 
worship! there is no person in our time who would accept a re- 
proof." R.Akibasaid, * By worship ! there is no one in our time 
who understands how to reprove.” В. Јорапап b. Nuri said, "I 
call heaven and earth to witness that Akiba was lashed by R. 
Gamaliel more than four or five times because I complained of 
him. And yet I know that ne loved me all the more on that 
account.” 

Thou shalt not take vengeance. What is meant by taking 
vengeance? When one person says to another, '* Lend me your 
sickle," and he will not Jend it: then on the following day the 
latter says to the former, “Тепа me your ax," whereupon he 
replies, * I will not lend it to you because you would not lend 
me your sickle." 

Thou shalt not he resentful. What is meant by being re- 
sentful? When one person says to another, “Тепа me your 
ax,"and he will not lend it; then on the following day the latter 
says to the former, " Lend me your sickle," whereupon he says, 
* Here it is; I am not like you, who refuses to lend me your 
ax." Therefore isit written, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take vengeance,” 
and "Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Б. Akiba says, ‘This is 
the great principle in the Torah." Ben ‘Azzai says, ‘‘‘ This is 
the book of the generations of man’ [Gen. v. 1, Hebr.], which 
is a still greater principle.” 


8. Sifre to Numbers: Sifre to Numbers and 
Deuteronomy is not, as it exists in current editions 
and as it was formerly considered, a uniform work, 
but is in both of its parts a combination of two mid- 
rashim of different character and different origin. 
Sifre to Numbers is in its main part a midrash of 
the school of R. Ishmael, like the Mekilta (comp. 
Hoffmann, Le. р. 52). Beginning with ch. v. 1, it 
forms a running halakic commentary down to vi. 21; 
then it goes on to viii. 1-4, 23-96; ix. 1-14; x. 1-10; 
xv. 1-40; xviii. 1-82; xix. 1-22; xxvi. 52-56; xxvii. 
8-11; xxviii. 1 et seg. : Xxx. 2-17; xxxi. 17-90, 22-24; 
xxxv. 9-88. Haggadic are the comments to vi. 22- 
27 (priest’s blessing); vii. 1-18, 84-89 (presents and 
sacrifices of princes); x. 9, 10, 29-34 (on Hobab), 35 
et seg. (yyD32 ^r: xi. 1-xii. 16 (on the complaints 
of Miriam, Aaron, and the people against Moses); 
Xv. Al et seg. ; Xxv. 1 e£ seg. (Israel's sojourn in Shit- 
tim), 19 et seg.; xxvii. 1-7 (on the daughters of 
Zelophehad), 19-25 (command given to Moses to go 
up into Mount Abarim, etc.); xxxi. 1-16 (campaign 
It appears from this list that 
many passages are not commentated in Sifre to Num- 
bers (е.7., the beginning down to iv. 49; vii. 14-88; 
viii. 5-22; ix. 15-98; x. 11-28; xxv. 14-19; xxvi. 
1-51, 57-65; xxix. 1-11. 14-84; xxxi. 25-xxxii. 41; 
xxxii. I-xxxv. 8; xxxvi. 1-48); nor is there, 
strangely enough, any haggadic treatment in this 
midrash to the long historical passages relating to 
the sending out of the spies (xiii. and xiv.), to the 
revolt of Korah, with its consequences (xvi. and 
xvii.) to all the historical matter in pericope npn 
beginning with xx. 1, and to the story of Balak and 
Balaam (xxii. 2-xxiv. 25). It is possible that Sifre 
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to Numbers has not been handed down in its coni- 
plete form, or that the collector did not have access 
to haggadie material for all passages. Some pas- 
sages of the comment on the priest's blessing (vi. 22 
et seg.) may be quoted: 


The Lord bless thee [with goods] and keep thee [in their 
possession]. R. Nathan says, " May He bless thee with goods 
and protect thee in thy body." R. Isaac says, "* May He protect 
thee from the evil impulse, as it is written, ‘For the Lord shall 
be thy confidence, and shall keep thy foot from being taken?" 
[Prov. iii. 26]. Another explanation (* dabar ара”): And 
may He so protect thee that others shall have no power over thee, 
as it is written, '* Те sun shall not smite thee by day nor the 
moon by night" [Ps. exxi. 6] ; and it is written, * Behold, he 
that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep" [ib. 
1]; and it is written, '''The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord is thy 
shade upon thy right hand” [ib. 5]; and it is written, “ The 
Lord shall keep thee from all evil " (i). 7] : and it is written, 
* The Lord shall keep thy going out and thy coming in" [ib. 
S]. Another explanation: May He protect thee from all de- 
mons, as it is written, " For he shall give hisangels eharge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways" [Ps. xei. 11]. Another ex- 
planation: He shall protect thee, He shall keep the covenant of 
thy fathers, as it is written, '' The Lord thy God shall keep unto 
thee the covenant and the mercy which he sware unto thy 
fathers" [Deut. vii. 12). Another explanation : He shall pro- 
tect thee, He shall keep for thee the end [i.e., of sorrows, the 
time of redemption]. as it is written. "The burden of Dumah 
[Edom]. He calleth to me out of Seir, Watehman, what of the 
night? ... The watchman said, The morning cometh, and 
also the night” [Isa. xxi. 11 et seq.]. 

Another explanation: He shall protect thee: He shall protect 
thy soul in the hour of death, as it is written, “ But the soul of 
my Lord shall be bound in the bundle of life" [I Sam. xxv. 
29]. One might think that this applied to sinners as well as to 
the pious, therefore it is written: “The souls of thy enemies, 
them shall he sling out, as out of the middle of a sling” [iD.]. 
Another explanation: He shall keep thee: He shall keep thy 
foot from hell, as it is written. ** He will keep the feet of his 
saints” [I Sam. ii.9]. Another explanation: He will keep thee 
in this world, as it is written, '' But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ” [Isa. х1. 31]. 

The Lord make his face shine upon thee. May He open thy 
eyes. R. Nathan says, " That is, the light of the Shekinah, as 
it is written, ‘Arise, shine; for thy light is come; . . . for, be- 
hold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee" [Isa. Ix. 1-2] ; and 
as it is written, ‘God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and 
cause his face to shine upon us? [Ps. Ixvii. 2 (A. V. 1)]; and as 
it is written, * God is the Lord, which hath shewed us light’ 
[Ps. exviii. 27]. Another explanation : May He give light—that 
is, the light of the Torah, as it is written, ' For the command- 
ment is a lamp; and the Law is light? ? [Prov. vi. 23]. 

The Lord he gracious unto thee (43%) in thy wishes, as it is 
written, * [I] will be gracious to whom I will be gracious” [Ex. 
xxxii. 19]. Another explanation: May He grant шее favor 
(727) in the eyes of the pecple, as it is written, " But the Lord 
was with Josepli, and shewed him mercy, and gave him favor 
in the sight of the keeper of the prison? (Gen. xxxix.21]. An- 
other explanation: May He favor thee with knowledge, insight, 
understanding. good conduct, and wisdom. Another explana- 
tion: May He show favor to thee and give thee grace (Gm) by 
the study of the Torah, as it is written. * She shall give to thine 
head an ornament of grace [17]."' and ** For they shall be an or- 
nament of grace unto thy head, and chains about thy neck” 
[Prov. iv. 9 and i. 9]. 





4. Sifre to Deuteronomy: This Sifre is as 
fragmentary in regard to the haggadah as Sifre to 
Numbers, and leads to the same conclusions arrived 
at regarding the latter midrash. The haggadah 
constitutes about four-sevenths of the Sifre to Deu- 
teronomy, and is divided into two groups, which 
include between them the halakic exposition. This 
midrash therefore consists of three parts: (1) the 
first haggadic part to i. 1-80, iii. 23-29, vi. 4-9, xi. 
10-82; (2) the halakic exposition to Deut. xii. 1 (in 
pericope ANI)-xxvi. 15 (in pericope N13); (3) sec- 








ond haggadie part to xxxi. 14 (beginning of the 
seder according to the seder cycle) xxxii. and 
хххій, (the sedarim and регісореѕ YNA and лы 
np 72n). Halakic matter is found also in the first 
haggadic part, especially to vi. 6 et sey. and xi. 18; 
similarly there are haggadie expositions in the ba- 
lakie portion, as to xiii. 18-xiv. 2, xv. 4, xvii. 19, 
xviii. 12 et seg., xx. 8 et seq., xxiii. 6 et seg., xxvi. 5 
et seg. According to IHoffmann's investigations the 
middle halakic portion is a midrash of Н. Akiba's 
school, while the two haggadic portions belong to 
R. Ishmael's school. Following are translations of 
two passages: 


Deut. xi. 18: To love the Lord your God. Perhaps thou 
sayest: I study the Torah that I may become rich and be called 
~ rabbi," and receive reward. "Therefore it is written, “to love 
the Lord your God; all that you do you shall Go only for love 
[Hebr.].? And to serve him. Thatis, tostudy the Torah. Or 
is real work meant? It is written, " And the Lord God took the 
man, and put him into the garden of Eden to dress it and to 
keep it” [Gen. ii. 15]. What kind of work was there at that 
time, and what was there to keep? You conciude therefrom 
that "to dress " means " to learn,” and “to keep ” means “to 
observe the commandments " ; and as the service at the altar is 
called "service," so learning is called a “service” [to God]. 
Another explanation: ** To serve Him" refers to prayer. "Thou 
sayest, Perhaps by “ prayer” service is meant; and therefore it 
is written, ** with all yourheurt." Is there then a service of the 
heart? When it is written, therefore, "and to serve him with 
all your heart," prayer is meant. 

Deut. xi. 26: Behold, I set before you this day a blessing 
апа a curse. Because it is written, * I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing” [xxx. 19], the Israelites will 
perhaps say, Since God bas shown us two ways, the way of life 
and the way of death, we will choose whichever way we please. 
Therefore it is written, ‘‘ Therefore choose life, that both thou 
and thy seed may live” [ib.]. A man sat at a crossing, where 
two roads lay before him—one smooth in the bezinning and full 
of thorns at the end, and one thorny at the beginning and 
smooth at theend ; and he taught the travelers and said to them: 
“ You see this path, which is smooth at the beginning? Two 
or three steps you will walk easily, and then you will come to 
thorns. You see that other path, full of thorns at the begin- 
ning? Two orthree steps you will walk through thorns, and 
then you will reach the clear road." Thus Moses spake to Israel : 
* You see the sinners, that they are happy ? ‘Iwo or three days 
their happiness lasts in this world, but in the end they are cast 
out; as it is written, * For there shall be no reward to the evil 
man’ [Prov. xxiv. 20]; and as it is written, ‘And behold the 
tears of such as were oppressed,’ etc. [Eccl. iv. 1]; and as it is 
written, * The fool foldeth his hands,’ etc. (ib. iv. 5]; and as it is 
written, ‘The way of the wicked is as darkness’ [Prov. iv. 19]. 
You see the pious, how hard is their way in this world? For 
two or three days they toil, but finally they shall rejoice, as it is. 
written, “To do thee good at thy latter end’ (Deut, viii, 16]; 
and as it is written, * Better is the end of a thing than the be- 
ginning thereof’ [Eccl. vii. 8]; and as it is written, * For I 
know the thoughts that I think toward you" [Jer. xxix. 11]; 
and as it is written, * Light is sown for the righteous? [Ps. xcvii. 
п]; and as it is written, ‘The path of the just is as the shining: 
light?" [Prov.iv.18]. R. Joshua b. Karha said: “ A king pre- 
pared a meal, and had invited all the guests ; his friend sat 
among them, and thought to take a good portion, but he had no 
understanding. When the king saw that he had no understand- 
ing, he took his hand and laid it upon the good portion." Simi- 
larly it is written, ** The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance 
and of my cup... The lines are fallen to me in pleasant. 
places . . . I will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel" 
[Ps. xvi. 5-7]. 





From quotations found in old authors and from 
longer extracts in the Yalkut and the Midrash ha- 
Gadol, three other tannaitic midrashim are known, 
namely, the Mekilta of R. Simeon to Exodus and. 
Sifra Zuta to Numbers (both of R. Akiba’s school) 


and the Mekilta to Deuteronomy (of R. Ishmael’s. 


school); probably they also contained much hag- 
gadic matter. 
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В. The Purely Haggadic Midrashim.—I. The 
Earliest Exegetical Midrashim— Bereshit 
Rabbah and Ekah Rabbati. 

1. Bereshit Rabbah: This midrash, which oc- 
cupies the first position among the midrashim in vir- 
tue of its age and importance, has been discussed 
in Jew. Excvc. iii. 62 et seg. As was said there, the 
opinion handed down by nearly all the old authors 
that R. Hoshaiah, an amora of the first generation, 
living in Palestine in the third century, was the au- 
thor of Bereshit Rabbah, may be interpreted to mean 
that R. Hoshaiah was responsible for the work in its 
original form; as such it was a running commen- 
tary (a form that originated in the tannaitic time), 
collecting and combining, verse by verse, according 
toa certain system, the various comments to Genesis, 
and forming a necessary supplement to the tannaitic 
midrashim to the other books of the Pentateuch. 
That there had been no similar halakic-haggadic 
midrash to Genesis is likely because in the compo- 
sition of the tannaitic midrashim, Mekilta, Sifra, 
etc., the collection of the halakie comments was 
probably the chief object in view, and Genesis 
contains only a small portion of legal matter. The 
tannaitic character of Bereshit Rabbah, as well as 
the antiquity of the sources it must have used, 
appeurs from the fact, among others, that it con- 
tains more than fifty controversies between R. 
Judah and R. Nehemiah. ‘The author of the old 
Halakot Gedolot, furthermore, ranged Bereshit 
Rabbah with the tannaitic midrashim, Sifra, Sifre, 
and Mekilta. DBereshit Rabbah is entirely distinct 
in its composition from the other purely haggadic 
Pentateuch midrashim, like Wayikra Rabbah, the 
"Tanhumas, etc., which are homiletic midrashim, 
and do not comment upon the Scripture text con- 
secutively; on the other hand, Bereshit Rabbah in 
certain respects differs also from most of the tan- 
naitic midrashim — Mekilta, Sifre to Numbers, and 
Sifre to Deuteronomy—which are, as has been seen, 
fragmentary in execution, while Bereshit Rabbah is 
(with the exception of a few passages not adapted 
to haggadic treatment) а running commentary, verse 
by verse, on tlie Dook of Genesis from beginning 
to end. 

The chief difference in composition between the 
tannaitie midrashim and Bereshit Rabbah lies in the 
fact that the parashiyyot into which the latter is 
divided, begin, with a few exceptions, with proems, 
such as are always found at the beginning of the 
homilies collected in the homiletic midrashim. Be- 
reshit Rabbah, therefore, presents а combination 
of the form of the running commentary with that 
of the homily complete in itself (Tanhuma and 
Pesikta homilies). Although the original commen- 
tary on Genesis may have been divided into para- 
shiyyot with rudimentary proems (see BERESIUT 
Rannam)—traces of such proems appear also in the 
tannaitic midrashim—yet the addition of the many 














artistic proems found in the existing form of the 
commentary was doubtless the work of a later time, 
when the Bereshit Rabbah received its present 
form. By the addition of a mass of haggadic ma- 
terial from the time of the Amoraim it became а 
large and important midrash to Gene- 
Character- sis; and this was called “Bereshit - 
istics. Rabbah,” perhaps, to distinguish it 
from the original form or from in- 
termediate, but less comprehensive, amplifications. 
The date of the redaction of Bereshit Rabbah is 
difficult to determine exactly; but it is probably 
not much later than that of the Jerusalem Talmud. 
Zunz holds that it was collected and edited in the 
sixth century. The more recent conjecture, that it 
was not edited until the end of the seventh, or pos- 
sibly not until the beginning of the second half of 
the eighth, century, can not be maintained. Even 
after the redaction many interpretations may have 
been added, and the proems increased in number and 
amplified; the midrash, beginning with the peri- 
cope “ Wayishlah," contains lengthy passages pos- 
sessing the characteristics of the later Haggadah. 
The editing of Bereshit Rabbah does not seem to 


‘have been entirely completed, as appears from the 


pericopes “ Wayiggash " and * Wayehi" (fora fur- 
ther discussion of this subject, as well as for the 
number of the parashiyyot, their arrangement ac- 
cording to the open and closed sections in the Scrip- 
ture text, and in part according to the beginnings 
of the sedarim, the proems, the character and ex- 
tent of the exposition, etc., see BERESHIT RABBAN). 
Attention has also been drawn to the disproportion 
between the extent of the parashiyyot which now 
form the pericope * Bereshit” of the midrash and 
the length of the remaining part of the work; that 
pericope alone constitutes more than one-fourth of 
the midrash and contains twenty-nine parashiyyot, 
several of which deal only with a few, and in some 
cases only with single, verses. This portion may 
have been taken from another and a larger haggadic 
work on Genesis that remained incomplete, and 
from which the midrash may have derived also the 
name * Bereshit Rabbah." 

The designation “Rabbah” was then applied to 
the midrashim to the other books of the Pentateuch, 
as Wayikra Rabbah, Shemot Rabbah, ete., which 
were copied, with Bereshit Rabbah, even in (later) 
manuscripts, this collection then being called “ Mid- 
rash Rabbot” (i.e., “Midrash of the Rabbot”), to 
which the midrashim most in use during divine 
service—to Canticles, Ruth, Esther, Lamentations, 
and Ecclesiastes—were subsequently added. Thus 
the Venice edition of 1545, in which the midrashim 
to the Pentateuch and to the Five 
Бойз were for the first time printed 
together, has on the title-page of the 
first part the words “Midrash Rabbot ‘al Hamish- 
shah Humshe Torah” (Midrash Rabbah to the Five 
Books of the Torah), and on that of the second part 
“Midrash Hamesh Megillot Rabbeta” (Midrash 
Rabbah of the Five Megillot). The editio princeps 
of the midrashim to the Pentateuch (Constantino- 
ple, 1512) begins with the words “Be-shem El athil 
Bereshit Rabba ” (In the name of God I shall begin 
Bereshit Rabbah), and the title of the editio prin- 
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ceps of the midrashim to the Five Rolls (Pesaro, 
1519) reads “Midrash Hamesh Megillot” (Midrash 
of the Five Megillot). 

Still more inexact and misleading is the term 
“Midrash Rabbah to the Five Books of the Penta- 
teuch and the Five Rolls,” as found on the title- 
page of the two parts in the much-used Wilna edi- 
tion, After Zunz, it is not necessary to point out 
that the Midrash Rabbah consists of ten entirely 
different midrashim. On the manuscript of the 
Bereshit Rabbah and some of the other rabbot to 
the Pentateuch see Theodor in * Monatsschrift,” 
xxxvii. 170 e seg. To these must be added the 
manuscript of Bereshit Rabbah in MSS. Orient. 40, 
No. 82, in the Landesbibliothek in Stuttgart. Ac- 
cording to Solomon Schechter, there are not even six 
manuscripts of the rabbot to the Pentateuch and 
the Five Rolls in existence (comp. Midrash ha- 
Gadol, Preface, xi). The following is an extract 
from the first proem of parashah 9 and the interpre- 
tations to Gen, i. 26, directed against the Christian 
view finding support for the doctrine of the Trinity 
in this passage, and other interesting interpretations 
showing the use of-foreign words in Bereshit Rab- 
bah; the text followed is that of Theodor's critical 
edition. 


-ind Godsaid, Let us make man, ete. В. Johanan quotes the 
verse 71у Nas Dam WN [Ps. exxxix. 5] and says: "If man 
is worthy of it, he enjoys two worlds, as itis written, ‘Thou hast 
made me for afterward [the future world] and for formerly [this 
World], but if not, then he will have to give an accounting, as 
it is written, * And [thou hast] laid thine hand upon me? ” [ib.]. 
R. Jeremiah b. Eleazar said, '* When the Holy One, praised be 
He. created the first man, He created him as a hermaphrodite 
[àvépóyvros], us it is written, ‘Male and female created he 
them’” [Gen. v. 2]. Б. Samuel b. Nahman said, ^ When the 
Holy One, praised be He, created the first man, He created him 
With a double face [трдсотос], and then cut him into halves 
and gave him two backs, one here, the other there." [This co- 
incides with Plato's doctrine that man was originally androgy- 
nous and had two faces ; Philo also frequently expresses the view 
that the ideal man was born as a man-woman.] He was inter- 
rupted, "It is written there, ‘And he took pmybsp nns?" 
(Gen. ii. 21]. He answered, * It means one of his ‘sides’ [not 
ribs], as it is written, хуст ysb” [* And for the second side 
of the tabernacle’; Ex. xxvi. 20]. В. Tanhuma, in the name 
of R. Bene Benaiah and R. Berechiah and R. Eleazar, said, 
" He created him asa golem [Adam in the primal state], who 
reached from one end of the world to the other, as it is written, 
‘Thine eyes did see my substance'" [Ps. cxxxix. 16]. R. 
Joshua b. Nehemiah and R. Judah b. Simeon, in the name of 
R. Eleazar, said, " He created him so that he filled the whole 
World. from east to west [also reflecting a Philonie view], as 
it is written, ‘Thou hast formed me c0 mnw [= * behind, i.e., 
westward and eastward'], from north to south.’ as it is writ- 
ten, ‘From the one side of heaven unto the other!” [Deut. iv. 
82]. R.Eleazar said, “елтм: Le, as the last one in the crea- 
tion of the last [sixth] day; очул; ie., and the first in the 
creation of the last day." This corresponds with R. Eleazar’s 
view, who said, ** Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
[Gen. i. 24; this is said in connection with the creation of the 
sixth day]. that is. the spirit of the first man.” R. Simeon b. 
Lakish said, " ^w: i.e., as the last in the creation of the last 
day; jn; i.c. and as the first one in the creation of the frst 
day." This corresponds with R. Simeon b. акі" view, who 
said, “And the spirit of God moved [Gen. i. 2], that is, the 
spirit of the first man," as it is written, " And the spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him," ete, (ва, xi. ?]. R. Nahman said, 
`* As the last one after all the created wor S, and as the flrst one 
at the Last Judgment" [comp. Gen. vii. 23]. R. Samuel b. 
Tanhuma said, *In praising the Lord also he comes last, as it 
is written, * Praise ye the Lord from the heavens [Ps. exlviii. 
1]: and then, ' Praise the Lord from the earth,’ ete. [ї›. verse 
7]: and then, ‘Kings of the earth," " ete. [ib. verse 11]. R. 
Simlai said, ‘‘As he praises only after the animals and birds 
Геотр. ih. verses 10, 11 et seq.], so he was created after the 














anituals and birds; first [it is written] ‘And God said: Let the. 
waters bring forth abundantly,’ ete. (Gen. i. 20], and last, ‘ Let 
us make шап,” etc. 

-And God said, Let us make man, ete. With whom did He 
take counsel? R. Joshua b. Levi said, '' He consulted the 
works of the heaven and the earth, like a king who has two 
counselors [cóykAyroc], without whose consent he does noth- 
ing." Е. Samuel b. Nahman said, "He took counsel With the 
work of every day of creation, like a king who has a coregent 
[cvyká6cópos], without whose consent he does nothing." R. 
Ammi said, " He took counsel with his heart. . . ." R. Bere- 
chiah said, " When the Holy One, praised be He, was about to 
create the first man, He foresaw that both the pious and the 
wicked would descend from him. He said, ‘If I create him, 
then the Wicked will descend from him; if I do not create him, 
how can the pious descend from him?? What did the Holy 
One, praised be He? He removed the path of the sinner from 
His face, and created the attribute of mercy [‘tmiddat ha- 
raþamim ”J, as it is written, ‘The Lord knoweth [makes 
known] the way of the righteous; but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish* " [Ps. i. 6]. R. Hanina did not say thus, but: 
“When He was about to create the first man He took counsel 
with the angels. He said to them, ‘Let us make man.’ They 
said to Him: * What is his nature?’ He said to them, ' Right- 
eous men shall descend from him... ^ But He did not reveal 
to them that the ungodly should descend from him. Forif He 
had revealed to them that the ungodly should descend from 
him, then the attribute of justice [* middat ha-din °] would not. 
have consented that he should be created." R. Simeon said: 
" When the Holy One, praised be He, was about to create 
the first man the angels divided into groups; some of them 
said, * Let him be created’; the others said, ‘Do not let him be 
created, as it is written: ** Mercy and truth are met together; 
righteousness and peace have kissed "' > [Ps. Ixxxv. 10]. Mercy 
said, ‘Let him be created, for he will do works of mercy.” 
Truth said, * Let him not be created, for he is full of deceit.’ 
penevolence said, ‘Let him be created, for he will bestow 
benefits.’ Peace said, ‘Let him not be created, for he is full 
of quarrels What did the Holy One, praised be He? He took 
Truth and cast her upon the ground. Then the angels said, 
"Lord of the World, why do you curse your Truth? Let Truth 
rise up from earth, as it is written, “ Truth shall Spring out of 
the earth " ' " [ib. verse 11]. 

R. Huna the Elder of Sepphoris said, * While the angels were 
disputing and discussing with one another, the Holy One, 
praised be Hé, created him." R. Huna, in thename of R. Aibu, 
said, "He created him with circumspection, for He created 
first the things necessary for his life [the same thought anda 
parable similar to the following are found also in Philo]. Then 
the angels spoke before the Holy One, praised be He: * Lord of 
the World, what is man that Thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man tliat Thou visitest him ? Why should this sor- 
row be created ?? Then He said to them, * Why have all sheep. 
and oxen been created, the fowl of the air and the fish of the 
sea—why have these been created? A castle with all good 
things, and there are no guests; what pleasure has the owner 
Who takes his fill?’ Then the angels said, *O Lord our Lord, 
how exceilent is Thy name in all the earth! Do what seems. 
best to Thee?" [Ps. viii. 5-10 (А. V. 4-9)]. R. Joshua of Shik- 
nin, in the name of R. Levi, said, ' He took counsel with the 
souls of the pious. . . ." R. Samuel b. Nahman, in the name of 
R. Jonathan, said, “ When Moses wrote down the Torah, ne 
noted therein the creative work of each day ; when he reached 
the verse, * And God said, Let us make man,’ he said, ‘Lord of 
the World, why dost Thou give cause for attack to the “ minim ” 
[heretics] ?? But He said to him, * Write ; let him err who will.’ 
The Holy One, praised be He, said to him, ‘Moses, shall I not 
produce great and small ones from the man whom I create ? 
Then when the great one comes to ask permission from the 
small one, and says, * Why do I need to ask permission from 
the small опе?” then the small one shall say to him, '" Learn 
from thy Creator, who created the upper and the lower beings, 
and when He was about to create man took counsel with the 
angels ! "^" 

R. Ela said : “It is not the question here of taking counsel ; 
it is as a king who, walking before the gate of the palace 
[таА&то>], saw а block of stone [BvAápvov]. He said, * What 
shall we do with this?’ Some said, ‘Use it for publie baths 
[8706010] °; others said, ‘Use it for private baths [mpiováros]." 
But the king said, *I will make a statue [àvópiás] of 16; who 
shall hinder me ??" The minim asked R. Simlai: * How many 
gods have created the world? What means ‚мэз DWN 
олох?” He answered, “It does not say zn^ow waa [the 
verb in the plural], but солех x32.” R. Simlai said, ** Where 
you find a sentence for the minim, there you will find beside it 
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its refutation.” They asked him, further, " What means God 
by oss лоу)?” Then he said to them, ** Read what follows 
from it. It does not say олхп NN DNDN wa, but am” 
[the verb in the singular; Gen. i. 27]. R. Hoshaiah said, 
"When the Holy One, praised be He, created the first man the 
angels erred and would have said before him * Holy! It is as 
a king who sat with a governor [ézapxos] in a coach of state 
[карро?ҳа]. The people wished to cry ‘Domine’ before the 
king, but they did not know which was he. What did the 
king? He pushed the governor out of the coach, and then they 
recognized the king. So the angels erred when the Holy One, 
praised be He, created the flrst man. What did the Holy One, 
praised be He? He put him into a deep sleep (comp. Gen. ii. 
21], and all then recognized that it was a man.” 


2. Ekah Rabbati: The midrash to Lamenta- 
tions, one of the oldest Palestinian midrashim, has 
been discussed in Jew. Excyc. v. 85 et seg. Here it 
may briefly be repeated that Ekah Rabbati begins 
with a collection of thirty-six proems, which are 
followed by the commentary to Lamentations, verse 
by verse, together with numerous stories, The mid- 
rash has many parallel passages to Yerushalmi 
which were probably not taken directly from the lat- 
ter, for old collections were probably the common 
source for Ekah Rabbati, Bereshit Rabbah, and the 
Pesikta. It may be assumed with certainty that 
Ekah Rabbati was edited some time after the final 
edition of Yerushalmi, and that Bereshit Rabbah 
also must be considered to be older, but it has been 
by no means proved, as Zunz assumes for various 
reasons, that the entire work was not finished before 
the second half of the seventh century. For all 
details, as well as for another midrash to Lamenta- 
tions published by Buber in the Midrash Zuta, 
see Exau RagBaATI. The following is from the be- 
ginning of the exposition to Lam. i. 1, after the text 
of the Wilna (1899) edition of Buber (pp. 21a et seg.): 


How [nss = “ Ekah "] doth the city sit solitary. Three 
prophets used the expression n»w in their prophecies—Moses, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah. Moses said, ' How can I myself alone 
bear..." [Deut. i. 12] ; Isaiah said, ** How is the faithful city 
become an harlot!” [i. 21] : Jeremiah said, ‘* How doth sit soli- 
tary.” R. Levi said: “It is like а noble woman [matron] who 
had three friends : one of them saw her in her honor; another 
saw her in her abandon: and the third one saw her in her sor- 
row. Moses saw them [the Israelites] in their honor [their hap- 
piness], and said, * How ean I myself alone bear?: Isaiah saw 
them in their abandon, and said, * How is become a harlot’ ; Jere- 
mjah saw them in their sorrow, and said,‘ How doth sit solitary’? 
[R. Eleazar and R. Johanan interpreted MDN as two words—w 
and л>]. R. Eleazar said, “ Where [my] is the * so’ [лз] which 
He spoke to Moses—‘ So shall thy seed ђе?“ [Gen. xv. 5]; and R. 
Johanan said, ** Where [mw] is the *so’ [лэ] which He spake to 
Moses, *'lhus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob’ ” [Ex. xix. 
3]. R. Judah and R. Nehemiah: R. Nehemiah said, * 72° is 
merely the expression for wailing, as it is written [Gen. iii. 9], 
t And the Lord God called unto Adam and said unto him, пох?» 
[interpreted as 155 эх =‘wo unto thee']. R. Judah said, 
“soos is the term for reproof, as it is written, ‘How [n>N] do 
уе say, We are wise !' " [Jer. viii. 8]. Ben Azzai was asked, and 
they said to him, “ Say to us a word concerning the Roll of Lam- 
entations." He said to them [playing on the letters of the word 
mow], "Israel went into exile only after it had denied the 
Only One of the world [х], the ten words [`]. the circumcision 
which had been commended after twenty generations [i.e., to 
Abraham, who lived twenty [>] generations after Adam], and 
the five books [^] of the Torah.” 

Doth sit solitary [333]. R. Berechiah, in the name of R. 
Abdima of Haifa: "Like a king who had a son whom he ar- 
rayed in magnificent garments when he fulfilled the will of his 
father; but when the king was angry with him he let him wear 
soiled [Dss] garments. So with Israel; as long as he ful- 
filled the will of God he was clothed magnificently, as it is writ- 
ten, ‘I clothed thee also with порт’ [Ezek. xvi. 10]. К. Sim- 
lai said, "That is purple; Akiba translated it ‘garments em- 
broidered in colors [= тогкилта]"; but when they angered him 





he made them wear soiled garments." R. Joshua b. Levi said, 
“The Holy One, praised be He, said to Israel, ‘So long as you 
did My will I allowed you to live secure, apart [332], as it is 
written, '* Israel then shall dwell in safety alone ” [Deut. xxxiii. 
28]; but when you transgressed My will, then I banished you 
to unclean places, as it is written, * He [the leper] shall dwell 
alone [332]; without the camp shall his habitation be ^ * " [Lev. 
xiii. 46]. Why is the Roll of Lamentations composed according 
to the alphabet? In order that the lamenters may recite it flu- 
ently. Another explanation: I thought to bless you from 
“alef” to “ал, as it is written, ^ If [cx] you walk in my 
commandments . . . upright” [nvprp, Lev. xxvi. 3-13; Le. 
this section, containing the divine blessings, begins with м, in 
the word сх, and ends with г, in the word гухар]. When 
was the Roll of Lamentations recited? R. Judah says, “In the 
days of Jehoiakim.” R. Berechiah b. Nehemiah said, “ Do peo- 
ple weep for a person before he hasdied? It was rather written 
down in the days of Jehoiakim and recited after the destruction 
of the Temple.” 


II. The Homiletic Midrashim: As it is cus- 
tomary nowadays to distinguish between festival 
and Sabbath sermons, so in antiquity there were 
collections of homilies, haggadic discourses on the 
Scripture sections intended as lessons for the feast- 
days and special Sabbaths, as well as on the Sabbat- 
ical pericopes of the three-year cycle—either on the 
pericopes of the entire Pentateuch (hence covering 
the entire cycle) or on the pericopes from single 
books of the Pentateuch. Such collections are 
the Pesikta (erroneously ascribed to Rab Kahana, 
and called also “Pesikta de-Rab Kahana”), the 
Pesikta Rabbati, Wayikra Rabbah, the Tanhuma 
Midrashim, Debarim Rabbah, Bemidbar Каррар (be- 
ginning with parashah 15), Shemot Rabbah, etc. 
The nature of the homilies has been sketched above; 
they begin with several proems, to which is added 
the exposition, which generally covers only a few 
of the first verses and verse-texts of the lesson in 
question, ending with a Messianic or other comfort- 
ing verse. The halakic exordium preceding the 
proems is peculiar to Tanhuma, Pesikta Rabbati, 
Debarim Rabbah, and Bemidbar Rabbah (part ii.). 
The homilies in Wayikra have the same form as 
those in the Pesikta. 

1. The Pesikta de-Rab Kahana: This Pe- 
sikta exists in only one edition, that of Solomon 
Buber (Lyck, 1868); it consists of 88 (or 84) hom- 
ilies on the lessons forming the Pesikta cycle: the 
Pentateuchal lessons for special Sabbaths (Nos. 1-6) 
and for the feast-days (Nos. 7-12, 28, 27-32), the 
prophetic lessons for the Sabbaths of mourning and 
comforting (Nos. 18-22), and the penitential sections 
* Dirshu ? and “Shubah” (Nos. 24, 25; No. 26 is a 
homily entitled *Selihot?). According to the ar- 
'angement in this edition the homilies fall into three 
groups: Pentateuchal, Prophetic, and Tishri, * pis- 
kot” (discourses on the lessons). An unnumbered 
“other piskah ” to Isa. 1х1. 10, after two manuscripts, 
is printed after No. 22; similarly No. 29, after a 
manuscript, is designated with No. 28 as “another 
piskah" for Sukkot, and the piskah on pp. 194b e£ 
seq., recognizable as spurious by the halakic exordi- 
um, and also printed after a manuscript, is desig- 
nated with No. 30 as another version of the piskah 
for Shemini. Piskot Nos.12 and 32 each consist really 
of two homilies. But the second homily in No. 27 
(pp. 174b et seg.) does not belong to the Pesikta. 

The various manuscripts differ not only in regard 
to the above-mentioned second piskot and to other 
and longer passages, but also in regard to the ar- 
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rangement of the entire collection, which began, in 
a manuscript which is defective at the beginning, 
with the homilies to prophetical lessons Nos. 13-99 
and 24-25. These twelve homilies are designated 
by an old abbreviation as ww D'N yu n't'3. 
Another manuscript, entitled “Haftarah Midrash,” 
contains only these homilies, with the exception of 
next to the last one. Entire homiliesof the Pesikta 
have been taken over, or sometimes worked over, 
into the Pesikta Rabbati; there are also a number 
of Pesikta homilies in the Tanhuma Midrashim. 
Wayikra Rabbah also contains some of the hom- 
ilies found in Pesikta. The parashiyyot 20, 27- 
30 in Wayikra Rabbah are, with the exception of a 
few differences, the same as piskot Nos. 27, 9, 8, 23, 28 
of the Pesikta. Zunz takes the Pesikta to be depend- 
ent on Wayikra Rabbah, assigning this midrash to 
the middle of the seventh century, but the Pesikta 
to the year 700. Weiss, while emphasizing still 
more strongly the dependence of Pesikta on Wa- 
yikra Rabbah, takes it to be nearly as old as Bereshit 
Rabbah; he thinks that the Pesikta took for its 
sources Bereshit Rabbah, Wayikra Rabbah, Ekah 
Rabbah, and Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah. But other 
authorities regard the Pesiktaas the earliest midrash 
collection. 

Undoubtedly the Pesikta is very old, and must 
be classed together with Bereshit Rabbah and Ekah 
Rabbah. But the proems in the Pesikta, devel- 
oped from short introductions to the exposition of 
the Scripture text into more independent homi- 
letic structures, as well as the mastery of form 
apparent in the final formulas of the proems, indi- 
cate that the Pesikta belongs toa higher stage of 
midrashie development. The nature of certain 
Pentateuch lessons, intended apparently for the sec- 
ond feast-days (not celebrated in Palestine), still 
calls for investigation, as well as the question as to 
the time at which the cycle of the twelve prophetic 
lessons designated by n'tv4, ete., came into use; this 
cycle is not mentioned in Talmudic times, but is 
subsequently stated to have been ordained or pre- 
scribed in the Pesikta. For further details and quo- 
tations of passages see PESIKTA. 

2. Wayikra Rabbah: Wayilra Rabbah is gen- 
erally classed among the oldest midrashim; it con- 
sists of thirty-seven parashiyyot and as many hom- 
ilies, twenty-two of which belong to the Sabbath 
lessons of the sedarim cycle in the Book of Leviticus 
(accordiug to various statements regarding this 
cycle), and five to feast-day lessons of the Pesikta 
cycle, taken from Leviticus. To certain of the 
lessons belong two homilies each: parashahs i. and 
ii. each contains a homily to Lev. i. 1; parashahs 
iv. and у, cach one to Lev. iv. 1; and parashahs 
хх. and xxi. each one to the Pesikta lesson Lev. 
xvi. 1. As mentioned above, the five homilies on 
the feast-day lessons in parashahs xx., xxvii.-xxx. 
are identical with five piskot in the Pesikta. Buber, 
contrary to all manuscripts, has erroncously printed 
also Wayikra Rabbah, parashah xxi., as а contin- 
uation of piskah No. 27 (pp. 174b et вед.). The in- 
clusion of the seven other parashivyot may be due 
to another partly different arrangement of the se- 
darim cycle, just as there are, on the other hand, no 
homilies in Wayikra Rabbah to certain passages in 


Leviticus now known as commencements of sedarim, 
Wayikra Rabbah (section 8) contains an interesting 
statement in regard to the variations in the sedarim 
cycle and the geueral custom of introducing the 
exposition by a proem ; R. Hanina b. Abba, when he 
came to a place where a pericope began with Lev. 
ii. 3, was asked which verse he used for the proem. 
The proems are more independent in structure, as in 
the Pesikta, with which Wayikra Rabbah has much 
in common regarding also the use of the final for- 
mulas for the proems. 

The frequent use of proverbs (* be-matla amerin,” 
“matla amer") is characteristic of this midrash: “If 
you have knowledge, what do you lack? If you 
lack knowledge, what do you possess?” (parashah 
i. 6). “Whoever lends on interest destroys his own 
and other property” (iii. 1). “She plays the co- 
quette for apples, and divides among the sick ” (¢b.). 
“Whoever leases one garden eats birds; whoever 
leases two gardens is eaten by birds” (20.). “Where 
the master hangs up his weapon there the common 
herdsman hangs up his water-jug” (iv. 1). “If one 
knot is unraveled, then two knots are unraveled ” 
(xiv. 3). “Whoever eats palm-cabbage is wounded 
by the palm-thorn” (xv. 8). “Do not care for the 
good pup of a bad dog, much less for the bad pup of 
a had dog ” (xix. 6; comp. * Monatsschrift," 1881, p. 
509) See WavrknaA RABBAN. 

8. Tanhuma Yelammedenu: While Wayikra 
Rabbah is a homily collection to a single book of 
the Pentateuch—Leviticus—the midrash Tanhuma 
is a collection covering the entire Pentateuch, ar- 
ranged according to the sedarim cycle, as appears 
from most of the Tanhuma homilies which have been 
preserved; it contains also homilies to the feast-day 
and Sabbath lessons of the Pesikta cycle, The order 
of the Tanhuma homilies is as follows: halakic ex- 
ordium; several proems; exposition of the first 
verses; Messianic conclusion. "The work derives its 
name “Yelammedenu” from the formula * Yelam- 
medenu rabbenu” (Let our teacher teach us), with 
which the halakic exordium begins; it is generally 
cited under this name, especially in the “Атик.” 
It is called “Midrash Tanhuma” by many old au- 
thors. A number of its proems bear the name of 
R. Tanhuma, and the sentence “Thus R. Tanhuma 
expounded [or preached] ” is added to several larger 
sections. The author of Yalkut Shim ‘oni, however, 
cites two midrash works, one under the title * Ye- 
lammedenu” and the other under that of “Tan- 
huma.” Furthermore, the midrash Tanhuma, which 
has been frequently reedited since the Constanti- 
nople edition of 1520-22, and the midrash which 
Solomon Buber published in 1885 from manuscripts, 
in so far as the parts to Genesis and Exodus are con- 
cerned are seen to be special collections. Variations 
in text, evidence for which is furnished by the two 
editions mentioned, as well as by quotations and 
extracts found in many writings, and by the fact 
that the work is known under various titles, can 
not be explained by assuming that the different col- 
lections now possessed—to which must be added 
Debarim Rabbah—or those formerly used were dif- 
erent revisions and extracts from the "original" 
Yelammedenu. 

If this mythical haggadic work was the common 
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source for such different collections, containing en- 
tirely different homilies to many of the lessons, it 
wust have been very voluminous and heterogeneous. 
One is justified in assuming that even if the Yelam- 
medenu had covered the entire Pentateuch it would 
have contained only one homily to each seder. But 
if the homilies consisting of halakic introductions, 
proems, and expositions to some verses be desig- 
nated as typical Tanhuma homilies, modeled on the 
form of the Tanhuma Yelammedenu (for the in- 
creasing popularity of sermons must have given rise 
to а great number of such homilies), then the exist- 
ence of collections of entirely different homilies, but 
modeled on this type and called *'Tanhuma midrash- 
im,” is easily explainable. Or perhaps works were 
compiled by omitting a number of homilies from an 
earlier collection (Yelammedenu) and adding others 
having the same form together with various other 
selections; instances of this kind can be seen in the 
parts to Genesis and Exodus in the extant two 
Tanhuma midrashim. Bacher assumes (* Ag. Ра]. 
Amor." iii. 502 e£ seq.) that R. Tanhuma b. Abba, 
one of the foremost haggadists of the fourth century 
—of whom more proems have been preserved than 
of any other author and with whom the haggadic 
activity of Palestine was, jn а sense, brought to an 
end—undertook to collect and edit the haggadic 
Scripture interpretations according to the pericopes, 
of both the sedarim and the Pesikta cycle; although 
the haggadic works he collected are no longer ex- 
tant, the two pesiktot and the Tanhuma midrashim 
were based on them. According to Bacher, these 
midrashim contain not only passages from the orig- 
inal Tanhuma, but passages from the other mid- 
rashim to the Pentateuch and to the Five Rolls, even 
Bereshit Rabbah and Wayikra Rabbah having drawn 
directly or indirectly from the same source. This 
isa far-reaching hypothesis. Zunz believed that he 
“ did not detract from the Yelammedenu” by assign- 
ing its author to the first half of the ninth century. 
This view can not now be accepted. According to 
Brill, the Yelammedenu was completed by the mid- 
dle of the eighth century, and recognized as an au- 


thority, to which R. Aha of Shabha refers in the | 


*She'eltot?; Brüll thinks it was “ composed about 
650-190 ” (Briill’s “Jahrb.” viii. 127 et seq.). Yelam- 
medenu is quoted as early as Saadia’s time. The 
references to the rivers Tiber and Ticinus do not 
prove that the Tanhuma was compiled in Italy. 

Tanhuma comprises 158 homilies in Buber’s edi- 
tion, and 161 in the other editions (in which it still 
shows in part the original division); Nos. 129 and 
182 are homilies to the sedarim and the Pesikta 
cycle. The part to Deuteronomy has been preserved 
very imperfectly. Tanhuma was divided according 
to the pericopes of the one-year cycle wheu that 
cycle was in general use. Sce ТАХИСМА, 

4. Pesikta Rabbati: The Pesikta Rabbati is 
a collection of homilies on the Pentateuchal and 
prophetic lessons, the special Sabbaths, etc.; it was 
probably called * rabbati " (the larger) to distinguish 
it from the earlier Pesikta. In common with the 
latter it has five entire piskot — No. 15 (“ На-Но- 
desh ”), No. 16 (* Korbani Lahmi”), No. 17 (* Wa- 
yehi ba-Hazi "), No. 18 (“Omer”), No. 88 (^ Aniyyah 
So'arah ”), and the larger part of No. 14 (“Para”); 

VIII.—36 








but otherwise it is very different from the Pesikta, 
being inevery respect like the Tanhuma midrashim. 
In Friedmann’s edition (Vienna, 1880) it contains, in 
forty-seven numbers, about fifty-one homilies, part 
of which are combinations of smaller ones; seven or 
eight of these homilies belong to Hanukkah, and 
about seven each to the Feast of Weeks and New- 
Year, while the older Pesikta contains one each for 
Hanukkah and the Feast of Weeks and two for New- 
Year. Pesikta Rabbati contains also homilies to 
lessons which are not paralleled in the Pesikta. There 
are also various differences between these two Pesik- 
tot in regard to the feast-day lessons and the lessons 
for the Sabbaths of mourning and of comforting. The 
works are entirely different in content, with the 
exception of the above-mentioned Nos. 15-18, the 
part of No. 14, and some few minor parallels. The 
Pesikta contains no halakic exordiums or proems by 
R. Tanhuma. But inthe Pesikta Rabbati there are 
not less than twenty-eight homilies with such ex- 
ordiums having the formula * Yelammedenu Rab- 
benu,” followed by proems with the statement “kak 
patah R. Tanhuma”; two homilies, Nos. 38 and 45, 
the first of which is probably defective, have the Ye- 
Jammedenu without proems with “kak patah,” etc. 

Some of the homilies have more than one proem 
by В. Tanhuma. The piskot taken from the Pesikta 
have of course no Yelammedenu or Tanhuma 
proems; the first part of piskah No. 14, which does 
not belong to the Pesikta, has at the beginning two 
halakic introductions and one proem of R. Tanhuma. 
Homilies Nos. 20-24, which together form a mid- 
rash to the Decalogue, are without these introduc- 
tions and proems. Only three of the homilies for 
the Sabbaths of mourning and comforting have 
such passages, namely, Nos. 29, 81, 88; but they are 
prefixed to those homilies, beginning with No. 38 
(except No. 46, which is of foreign origin), which 
have the superscription “Midrash Harninu” —a 
name used to designate the homilies for New-Year 
and the Feast of Tabernacles which the old authors 
found in the Pesikta Rabbati. The present edition 
of the Pesikta Rabbati, which ends with the homily 
for the Day of Atonement, is doubtless defective; 
the older Pesikta has also various homilies for 


` Sukkot, Shemini ‘Azeret, and the Feast of the 


Torah. Some of the homilies also, as Nos. 19, 27, 88, 
89, 45, are defective. Pesikta Rabbati therefore ap- 
pears to be a combination of various parts, the hom- 
ilies, perhaps, being added later. It is said above 
that No. 46 isa foreign addition; here Ps. xc. 1 is 
interpreted as an acrostic nw (ascribed to Moses), 
and there is alsoa passage from the Midrash Konen; 
other passages also may have been added, as the 
passage in No. 20, which is elsewhere quoted in the 
name of the “ Pirke Hekalot” and of “ Ma‘aseh Bere- 
shit” (comp. also Jellinek, “Bet ha-Midrash,” i. 58). 
No. 36 was considered doubtful on account of its 
contents; No. 26 is peculiar, referring not to a Scrip- 
ture passage but to а verse or :а parable com- 
posed by the author. The diction and style are very 
fine in many passages. In the beginning of the first 
homily, which shows the characteristics of the 
“genuine” portions of the Pesikta Rabbati, in the 
proems of R. Tanhuma following the halakic exor- 
dium, the year 845 is indicated as the date of com- 
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position of the work; there are no grounds for re- 
garding the date as a gloss (see Pesta RABBATI). 

In the appendix to the Friedmann edition four 
homilies are printed from a manuscript, Nos, 1 and 
2 of which have yelammedenus and proems. The 
midrash referred to here is a later, shorter midrash 
for the feast-days, designated as * New Pesikta,” and 
frequently drawing upon the Pesikta Rabbati; it 
has been published by Jellinck in * Bet ha-Midrash,” 
vi. 96-70. 

5. Debarim Rabbah: Debarim Rabbah contains 
twenty-five homilies and two fragments of homi- 
lies on sections of Deuteronomy which are known 
for the larger part as lessons of the sedarim cycle. 
Homilies on the Pesikta lessons of Deut. xiv. 22 and 
Xxv. 17 are not included in this midrash. Debarim 
Rabbah has been fully analyzed in Jew. Encye. iv. 
487, where it has been said that it contains a much 
more complete collection of Tanhuma homilies in a 
much more original form than does the Midrash 
"Tanhuma in Buber’s and the earlier editions; and it 
must be again especially noticed here that in De- 
barim Rabbah all homilies begin with halakic exor- 
diums (preceded by the word “halakah” instead of 
the yelammedenu formula), while the portion of 
Midrash Tanhuma to Deuteronomy does not have 
that introduction in cither edition. The proems in 
Debarim Rabbah are quite independent structures: 
while the old sources, as Yerushalmi, Bereshit Rab- 
bah, and Wayikra Rabbah, are used, a freer ren- 
dering is often noticeable, as well as the endeavor 
to translate Aramaic passages into Hebrew. Zunz 
ascribes the midrash to about the year 900. See 
Dugsamiw RABBAN. 

6. Bemidbar Rabbah: This midrash is, in its 
earlier portions, beginning with the pericope “Be- 
ha‘aloteka,” not an independent midrash, but an ex- 
tract from Tanhuma, giving, with some variations 
and additions, the text of the earlier editions rather 
than that of Buber’s edition. The word “halakah ” 
instead of “yelammedenu Rabbenu ? isadded to the 
halakie exordiums in the editions, as in Debarim 
Rabbah; some of the homilies in Bemidbar Rabbahare 
without the halakie exordiums found in Tanhuma. 
The thirty homilies which are found here in para- 
shiyyot xv.-xxii. (see Bemmpar RABBAN), are on 
the whole identical with Tanhuma (the earlier edi- 
tions, from " Beha'aloteka ” to the end); noteworthy 
among the interpolations is parashah xviii., No. 21 
(remarkable on other grounds also), which is not 
found in the manuscripts of Tanhuma, but which 
was added to the editio princeps of Tanhuma (Con- 
stantinople, 1520-22) from Bemidbar Rabbah, To 
the Tanhuma homilies to Numbers, beginning with 
ch. viii, was added a later haggadic elaboration of 
Num. i.-vii. which, according to Zunz, is not older 
than the twelfth century: it is laid out on such a 
large scale that, covering only the pericopes " Be- 
midbar" and “Naso,” it takes up nearly three- 
fourths of the Midrash Bemidbar Rabbah. The ex- 
position of “Naso” is, again, more than three times 
as long as that of “Bemidbar”; in it the method of 
revising and elaborating the old Tanhuma homilies 
may still be seen; in the pericope “Naso” nearly 
all traces of the old arrangement have been. swept 
away by the new Haggadah. Ті doubtful whether 





the midrash in both pericopes is the work of the 
same author, and it is improbable that originally 
it formed a part of a hageadie work which dealt in a 
similar way with the entire Book of Numbers. The 
extent of the development of the Midrash Haggadah 
in the course of the centuries, from the epoch of the 
tannaitic midrashim down to the period that pro- 
duced the Bemidbar Rabbah to Num. ch. i.-vii., ap- 
pears on comparing the exegesis to Num. vii. 1 e£ 
seg., Which is so brief that only one verse relating to 
the gifts of the princes on the second day is ex- 
pounded, with that in Bemidbar Rabbah, in which 
the haggadist gavea twelvefold ingenious and sug- 
gestive exposition of the same gifts. See Bemmbar 
RABBAN. 

7. Shemot Rabbah: The Midrash to Exodus, 
containing in the editions fifty-two parashiyyot, is 
likewise not uniform in its composition. In para- 
shiyyot i.-xiv. the proems are almost invariably 
followed by the running commentary on the entire 
seder or other Seriptural division (the beginnings of 
the sedarim are distinguished by an asterisk): 

(1) Parashah i.. on *Ex. i. l-ii. 25; (2) par. ii. and iii.. on 
*Ex, iii. 1-iv. 17; (8) par. iv. and v., Nos. 2-8, on *Ex. iv. 18-26 ; 
(4) par. v., Nos. 1, 9-23, on Ex. iv. 27-vi. 1; (5) par. vi., on *Ex. 
vi. 2-12; (6) par. vii, on Ex. vi. 18 et seq.; (7) par. viii., on Ex. 
1 et seq. (a '"'anhuma homily); (8) par. ix., on *Ex. vii. 
; (9) par x.. on Ex. vii. 26-viii. 15; (10) par. xi, on *Ex. 
16-ix. 12; (П) par. xii., on Ex. ix. 13-35; (12) par. xiii, on 
*Ex. x. 1-20; (13) par. xiv. on. Ex. x. 21-29 (there is no exposi- 
tion nor, iu the Tanhuma midrashim, any homily to *Ex. xi. D. 

Shemot Rabbah, beginning with parashah xv., 
contains homilies and homiletical fragments to the 
first verses of the Scripture sections, Many of the 
homilies are taken from the Tanhumas, though para- 
Shiyyot xv., xvi-xix., XX., XXX., and others show 
that the author had access also to homilies in many 
other sources. In the editions the text is sometimes 
abbreviated and the reader referred to such collec- 
tions, as well as to the Pesikta; in parashah xxxix. 
the entire exposition of the Pesikta lesson. Ki Tissa 
(Ex. xxx. 11) has been eliminated in this fashion. 
Such references and abbreviations were doubtless 
made by later copyists. .There is an interesting 
statement in parashah xliv, regarding the manner 
of treating a proem-text from the Psalms for the 
homily to Ex. xxxii. 18. The assumption is justi- 
fied that Shemot Rabbah down to Ех. xii. 1, with 
which section the Mekilta begins, is based on an 
earlier exegetical midrash, constituting, perhaps, 
the continuation of Bereshit Rabbah. This would 
explain the fact that in the first part there are sev- 
eral parashiyyot to the open and closed Scripture 
sections, and that several ex pressions recall the ter- 
minology of the tannaitic midrash. Zunz ascribes 
Uie composition of the entire work to the eleventh 
or twelfth century; although, immediately follow- 
ing Bereshit Rabbah in the collection of the rabbot, 
it “is separated from the latter by 500 years” (*G. 
V.” p. 256). See 8пкмот RABBAL 

8. Aggadat Bereshit: Aggadat Bereshit is a 
collection of homilies to a number of sedarim of 
Genesis, notable for its artistic composition. In 

juber's edition (Cracow, 1903) it contains 88 hom- 
ilies in 84 chapters (really 88, since 82 and 83 form 
one chapter); each homily, down to ch. Ixxxi., is in 
three sections, so arranged that the first one connects 
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with a seder from Genesis, the second with a pro- 
phetic section (which may be regarded as the haf- 
tarah to this seder), and the third with a psalm 
(which, perhaps. was recited during worship on the 
Sabbath for which this seder was a lesson) The 
several homilies are combined from proemial pas- 
sages generally connected with extraneous texts. 
Twenty-six of the twenty-eight sections of Genesis 
are known as sedarim from old lists; Сеп. vi. 5 and 
xviii. 25, to which the homilies in ch. i. and xxii. 
belong, and to which there are homilies in the Tan- 
huma midrashim (to Gen. xviii. 25 in ed. Buber), 
were probably beginnings of sedarim according to a 
different division of the sedarim cycle. Hence the 





Aggadat Bereshit contains the haggadic material for 
twent y-eight. Sabbaths, on which, according to the 
three-year sedarim cycle, the following passages 
were read (the Roman numerals between paren- 
theses indicate the corresponding perakim in the 
Tanhuma): (1) Gen. vi. 5 with Ezek. xxxviii. 10 and 
Ps. li. (ch. i-iii); (2) Gen. viii. 1 with Jer. xxxi. 
19 and Ps. xvii. (iv.-vi.); (8) Gen. viii, 15 with 
Micah vii. 9 and Ps. x vii. (vii.-ix.); (4) 

Sedarim and Gen. xix. 8 with Micah vii. 9 and Ps. 
Homilies. xxvii. (x.-xii.); (5) Gen. xv. 1 with 
Isa. i. 1 and Ps. xxvii. (xiii.-xv.); (6) 

Jon. xvii, d with Jer. xxxiii, 25 and Ps. ex. (xvi.- 
xviii.); (7) Gen. xviii. 1 with Mal. iii. 19 and Ps. ex. 
(xix.-xxi.): (8) Gen. xviii. 25 with Mal. iii. 18 and 
Ps єх. (xxil,.-xxiv.); (9) Gen. xx. 1 with Judges 





ix. 22 and Ps. ex. (xxv.-xxvii.); (10) Gen. xxi. 1 
with I Sam. ii. 21 and Ps. ex. (xxviii.-xxx.); (11) 
Gen. xxii, 1 with Judges iii. 1 and Ps. exii. (xxxi.- 
xxxiii.); (12) Gen. xxiv. 1 with I Kings i. 1 and Ps. 








exxi. (Xxxiv.-xxxvi.); (18) Gen. xxv. 19 with 1 
Kings i. 1 and Ps, cxxi. (xxxvii.-xxxix.); (14) Gen. 
xxvii. 1 with I Sam. ii. 22 and Ps. lxv. 10 (xl.-xlii.): 
(15) беп. xxvii, 28 with Micah v. 6 and Ps. сххі. 
(xliii.-xlv.); (16) Gen. xxviii. 10 with Hosea xii. 
18 and Ps. exxi. (xlvi.-xlviii.); (17) Gen. xxix. 
31 with I Sam. i. 1 and Ps. cxxi. (xlix.-li. 1); (18) 
Gen, ххх. 23 with I Sam. i. 11 and Ps. exi. (lii.- 
liv.); (19) Gen. xxxii, 4 with Ob.i.1 and Ps. сххі. 
(lv.-lvii.); (20) Gen. xxxvii. 1 with Ob. i. 1 and 
Ра. сххіх. (Iviii.-Ix.); (91) Gen. xxxviii, 1 (correctly 
so after a MS.) with Isa. xl. 27 and Ps. сххїх. (Ixi.- 
1xiii.); (22) Gen. xxxix. 1 (50 the MS.) with Isa. xl. 
21 and Ps. exxix. (Ixiv.-Ixvi.); (93) Gen. xli. 1 with 
Hag. i. 1 and Ps. exxix. (ixvil.-Ixix.): (24) Gen. 
xlii. 1 with Isa. xlix. and Ps. exxix. (Ixx.-Ixxii.); 
(25) Gen. xliii. 18 with Jer. ji. 4 and Ps, Ixxvi. 
(Ixxiii.-Ixxv.): (26) Gen. xliv. 18 with I Kings xviii. 
36 and Ps, Ixxvi. (Ixxvi.-Ixxviii.); (27) Gen. xlvi. 
28 with T Kings xviii. 86 and Ps. Ixxvi. (Ixxix.— 
Ixxxi.); (28) Gen. xlix. 1 with Isa. xlviii. 12 (Ixxxii.- 
Ixxxiii, belonging together, and Ixxxiv.; there is 
no Psalm exposition for this passage.) 

s The collection is not complete, beginning only 
with Gen. vi. 5; there are no homilies to a large 
number of sedarim of Genesis, and the ending is de- 
fective. The assumption that the prophetic sections 
in Aggadat Bereshit are haftarot to the respective 
sedarim according to the three-year cycle is in part 
supported by the list of the sedarim haftarot which 
has been published by Büchler, from a manuscript 
source, in the “Jewish Quarterly Review ” (1894, vi. | 








39 e£ seq.); here, as in Aggadat Bereshit, the sedarim 
Gen. xv. 1, xxi. 1, xxvii, 98, xxviii. 10, xxx. 92, 
xxxii. 4 have assigned to them the haftarot Isa. i. 
1, I Sam. ii. 21, Micah v. 6, Hosea xii. 18, I Sam. i. 
11, Ob. i. 1. After Büchler's statements, the dif- 
ference in the haftarot to the other sedarim does not 
seem strange. But it is curious that Several pro- 
phetic sections, as I Kings i. 1, xviii. 86, Isa. x]. 27, 
Ob. i. 1, Micah vii. 9, Malachi iii. 18, are repeated. 
The Psalms which are expounded in Aggadat Bere- 
shit present a problem that has not yet been ех- 
plained, Ps. xvii. oecurs twice, xxvii. twice, Ixxvi. 
three times, ex. five times, cxxi. seven times. AS 
is the case with the above-mentioned prophetical sec- 
tions, the sedarim in which the same Psalm is used 
are, With one exception, consecutive, the treatment 
being always a different one and displaying not a 
little of the art of midrashic exegesis. 

The contents of Aggadat Bereshit were taken, for 
the greater part, from Tanhuma, and there are 
many signs to indicate a late date of composition of 
the midrash; nor is it quoted, according to Buber, 
by the old authors. The author of this work 
must have been living in acountry where Greek was 
freely spoken; he uses Greek words not found in 
other midrashim—as in ch. xi. p'ebn (àAxig)— 
words for which he could easily have substituted 
equivalent Hebrew expressions. Тһе word in- 
stanced, a атаё Aryóueror, Was recognized to be 
Greek even by Menahem di Lonsano, who first ed- 
ited this midrash at the end of the collection “Shete 
Yadot” (Venice, 1618). ' 

9. We-Hizhir (Hashkem): Although the dis- 
cussion of the purely haggadic Pentateuch mid- 
rashim does not belong to this article, yet a brief 
mention of a work known fo the old authors in- 
differently as Midrash we-Hizhir or Midrash 
Hashkem is required here. It took its halakic por- 
tion from the Talmudic sources, the baraita on the 
building of the Tabernacle, the “ She'eltot," and the 
~ Halakot Gedolot,” the “She’eltot” also being ar- 
ranged according to the one-year cycle and being in 
its minor portions especially dependent on Tanhuma. 
The first part of the Munich codex, after which the 
work was published (by I. M. Freimann, under the 
title * We-Hizhir." part i, Leipsic, 1878; part ii.. 
Warsaw, 1880), is doubtless somewhat defective. It 
begins with a haggadic passage, which, belonging 
to Ex. viii. 16 (* Wa-yomer hashkem ba-boker "). is 
found also in the earlier editions of Tanhuma (ed. 
Stettin, s.t. “© Wa'era,? p. 14). 

The work was called * Hashkem " after the second 
word in this introductory sentence. In the editions 
as well as in the codex this first passage, as well as 
the beginning of the following haggadic passage to 
Ex. ix. 22, included in both Tanhumas in the peric- 
ope * Wa’era,” is erroneously combined with a pas- 
sage to Ex. x. 21—which also, perhaps, was taken 
from Tanhuma—as belonging to the pericope “ Bo.” 
The midrash was called by other authors “ We-Hiz- 
hir." after the standing formula * We-hizhir ha- 
Kadosh, baruk Hu." with which nearly all the 
pericopes in the midrash as now extant begin, and 
which is occasionally found at the beginning of a 
new section in the middle of the pericope. No one, 
however, quotes Hashkem and We-Hizhir together 
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as two different works. “The halakic expositions 
refer in ‘Bo’ to the tefillin; in ‘Beshallah’ to the 
rest on the Sabbath and the ‘ dine ‘erub’; in ‘ Yitro? 
to the commandments connected with the Deca- 
logue; in ‘Mishpatim’ to the requirements of the 
judge; in ‘Terumah’ to-the priestly gift; in * Wa- 
yakhel’ to the Sabbath; in * Wayikra’ to slaughter- 
ing; in ‘Zaw?’ io the oath and the testimony of wit- 
nesses; in ‘Shemini’ to the ‘dine terefah’; in 
* Tazria/' to the ‘dine yoledot’; in * Megora‘’ to the 
“dine tum'ah '; in ‘Ahare’ and ‘Kedoshim’ to for- 
bidden marriages; in 'Behukkotai' to vows; in 
* Bemidbar' to the ‘dine bekor’ " (Zunz, “G. S.” iii, 
955). The haggadic portions are those mentioned 
above; also part i., pp. 4a et seg. (from the Mekilta); 
pp. 19a et seg. (from Tanhuma, ed. Buber, апа Mce- 
kilta); p. 98a (from Mekilta); p. 76b (after Tan- 
huma); pp. 115a et seq., 121b (after Tanhuma); p. 
138b (after Tanhuma, ed. Buber); part ii., pp. 84b 
et seq. (from Wayikra Rabbah, ix.): p. 128b (from 
Sifra), ete. 

The midrash, which ends in the edition with the 
halakic passage (to Num, v. 11 et seg.) n'3pn "лїї 
^» iw п^%2ро wD bow, is probably defective at 
the end as well as in some other passages (following 
the manuscript), and it can not be determined 
whether it covered Numbers only or Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. Several passages quoted by the old 
authors, but not found in the edition, may have been 
included in the missing portion of the work. Zunz, 
who closely examined the manuscript after which 
the edition was subsequently printed (Le. pp. 251 et 
$ej.). comes to the conclusion that We-Hizhir and 
Hashkem are one and the same work. This view 
must be unhesitatingly accepted (comp. also Geiger's 
“Таа. Zeit." 1875, pp. 95 et seg.). The fact that some 
passages quoted by the old authors from the Mid- 
rash Hashkem do not correspond entirely with the 
edition, and that someare not found in itat all, does 
not prove that these are two different works (as 
Freimann, Buber, and Grünhut assume) The 
differences are not important, and both differences 
and omissions may be due to variations in the copies 
or to different revisions. The work, which is 
quoted as early as the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury аз a recognized authority, is assigned by Zunz 
to the tenth century. The assumption of the edi- 
tor expressed even in the title, that Hefez Alluf is 
the author of the work, lacks support. The quo- 
tations from Hashkem by the old authors have 
been collected by Grünhut (“Sefer ha-Likkutim,” 
part i.). 

See Mipnasunr, SMALLER, for the Midrash Ab- 
kir (which probably covered Genesis and Ex- 
odus, and of which extracts are preserved in the 
Yalkut). for Tadshe (based on Gen. i. 11), for Wa- 
yissa‘u (on Gen. xxxv. 5), for Wayosha‘ (on Ex. 
xiv. 80-xv. 18), for the Midrash of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and for Esfa (on Num. xi. 16). 

III. The Exegetical Midrashim to Canti- 
cles, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and Esther: The 
midrashim to the Five Rolls, which, like the Rabbot 
to the Pentateuch, are entirely separate midrashic 
works, are, as mentioned above, printed together in 
the editio princeps, Pesaro, 1519, under the title 
“Midrash Hamesh Megillot”; in the Venice edition, 











1545, the word “Rabbeta” was added to the title. 
The sequence of the midrashim with the names 
given to them in the paginal superscriptions of the 
Venice edition (as in the editio princeps) is as fol- 
lows: (1) “Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah” (called “Rab- 
bati" in the editio princeps, and, at the end, * Mid- 
rash Shir ha-Shirim "); (2) “Midrash Ruth” (at the 
end, “Midrash Megillat Ruth”); (8) “Midrash Me- 
gillat Esther” (at the end, “Midrash Ahashwerosh "); 
(4) “Ekah Rabbati” (at the end, “Midrash Ekah 
Rabbati”); (5) “Midrash Kohelet” (at the end, 
* Nishlam Midrash Hamesh Megillot"). Hence the 
words “Rabbah” and “Rabbati” are added to two 
only of the midrashim, each of the three others 
being called merely “Midrash.” The five works 
collected here were, perhaps, the most popular mid- 
rashim to the rolls used during divine service; other 
midrashim to the rolls have, in part, been published 
recently. The very old midrash Ekah Rabbati has 
been discussed above; the remaining fourare treated 
below. 

1. Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah, or Midrash Shir 
ha-Shirim (called also Midrash or Aggadat 
Hazit, after the proem-verse Prov. xxii. 24, quoted 
in the beginning): Shirha-Shirim Rabbah is an ex- 
egetical midrash to Canticles, in which the author 
collected and edited, verse by verse, following the 
Diblical text, the wealth of material at his disposal. 
Canticles was made the subject of midrashic inter- 
pretation at a very early date; Akiba declared it to 
be “most holy,” taking it as an allegorical glorifica- 
tion of the relation between God and Israel. Rules 
forits exposition occur in the midrashim to i. 1, 2, 
and ii. 4. "Canticles must not be interpreted to the 
shame [that is, erotically] but to the glory of 
Israel”; “Where the word ‘king’ stands, there 
God [or, according to another view, Israel as a 
whole] is meant.” Some passages were explained as 
glorifications of the exodus from Egypt, the revela- 
tion of the Temple, etc. The numerous interpreta- 
tions of single verses in the Seder ‘Olam, Sifre, Me- 
kilta, and the Talmud follow this old allegorical 
method of interpretation. - Much of this interpreta- 
tion is found in Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah, taken di- 
rectly or indirectly from those old sources. But 
not all the comments are so old. The compiler of 
the Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah, who intended to com- 
pile a running midrash to Canticles, took—as has 
often been remarked in connection with the exegetic 
midrashim—the expositions for the single verses 
wherever, and in whatever connection, he found 
these verses explained. 

There is а remarkable variation in the extent and 
character of theseveralexpositions; thereare clearly 
recognizable proems from older homilies; whole 
Sermons, with many variations of texts, on several 
verses; and short, disconnected explanations of 
single words and sentences, the expositions to the 
same or similar verse-parts being repeated here two 
or three times, as in other old midrashim. Shir ha- 
Shirim Rabbah is dependent on the Pesikta and 
Wayikra Rabbah as well as on Yerushalmi and 
Bereshit Rabbah. The proems borrowed from these 
works may be recognized by the final formulas, 
which also were borrowed. More than one-fourth 
of Shir ha-Shirim is directly borrowed from Yeru- 
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shalmi and the three old midrashim mentioned. 
Mishnah passages and baraitot are quoted very fre- 
quently. The five proems in the beginning of the 
midrash each close with the same sentence, taken 
from Seder ‘Olam. The author has, of course, used 
also other sources that are no longer extant. The 
longer passages, as those to Cant. iii. 9-10, iv. 1-4, 
and others, are, perhaps, taken from these sources, or 
they may be the work of the author himself; they 
contain interpretations of several verses, and most 
of them consist of several variations of the same 
theme (presented, however, in a way different from 
that found in the variations of the earlier midrashim), 
in which entire sentences are frequently repeated 
verbatim, and in some of which many passages from 
the Mishnah, etc., are quoted. 

In the editions these passages are, almost inva- 
riably, wrongly divided, making a survey of them 
difficult. They belong, doubtless, to a later period 
of the midrash—i.e., the time after the edition of 
Bereshit Rabbah, Wayikra Rabbah, and the Pesikta. 
The words “Sidra Tinyana” are inserted between 
the comments to Cant. ji. 7 and ii. 8; in the sedarim 
cycle there are no sedarim for Canticles. Two other 
midrashim to Canticles, lost for centuries, are now 
known—the Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim, published by 
Solomon Schechter (Cambridge, 1896; also by Buber 
in “Midrash Zuta,” pp. 1-41), and the Midrash Shir 
ha-Shirim, published by Grünhut (1897). For these 
midrashim and their relation to the Shir ha-Shirim 
Rabbah discussed here see Sone or Sones, Мр- 
RASHTM TO. d 

2. Midrash Ruth: Midrash Ruth (so called in 
the editio princeps and the Venice edition) contains 
comments, haggadic sentences, etc., following the 
sequence of the text, and is divided into eight para- 
shiyyot, beginning at Ruth i. 1, i. 2, i. 18, i. 22, ii. 
10, ii. 8, jii. 14, iv. 18. The midrash begins with a 
passage called a “ petihta,” consisting of six proems. 
and a lengthy exposition of an old haggadic rule 
(probably taken from Bereshit Rabbah or Wayikra 
Babbah and found in other midrashim), * which has 
been brought back from the Exile" and which de- 
clares that a time of sorrow is referred to wherever 
a Biblical story begins with the words “It happened 
in the daysof.” There are also proems to parashiy- 
уо iii, iv., vi, and viii. Parashah ii. begins with 
а composite exposition to I Chron. iv. 21-33; para- 
shah v. with an exposition to I Chron. xi. 13-15 
taken from Yerushalmi. Midrash Ruth has bor- 
rowed from Yerushalmi, Bereshit Rabbah, Pesikta, 
Wayikra Rabbah, ctc., and, perhaps, from Babli 
also; it has several passages in common with the 
Midrash Kohelet, as, e.g., to Ruth iii. 18, the story 
of R. Meir and his teacher Elisha ben Abuyah, 
which, probably, was not taken directly from its 
source, Y ei. Hag. ii. YTD, c. 

Among the other longer passages may be men- 
tioned the sixfold interpretation (*shet shittin ") of 

1. Johanan, referring to David, Solomon, Hezekiah. 
Manasseh, the Messiah, and to Boaz himself Boaz’s 
words to Ruth in ii. 14. The passage “ Famine came 
ten times into the world,” found in Bereshit Rab- 
bah xxv. (40), 64 to Gen. v. 99 (xii. 10), xxvi. 1, is 
quoted jn connection with Ruth i. 1 (“there was 
a famine”), and is here further worked out with ref- 








erence to Elimelech. An inexact reference to Bere- 
shit Rabbah occurs in the editions, in a defective 
passage toward the end of the work. In this pas- 
sage, to Ruth iv. 18, there must have been the in- 
terpretation of the writing of the word mmn 
which is quoted by Abravanel in “Yeshu‘ot Me- 
shiho” (ed. Königsberg, p. 55b) from the Midrash 
Ruth,and which is found also in Lekah Tob to 
Ruth i In regard to this interpretation a copyist 
has referred the reader to Bereshit Rabbah xii. (6); 
and in connection with the words yn y there must 
have beenadded to the interpretation of now and пок 
(found also in Bereshit Rabbah, ch. xii. [3]) that con- 
cerning the doubling of names; the latter is similarly 
added in Bereshit Rabbah, ch. xl. (8) and is found 
alone db. ch. xxxviii. (12), ending in both passages 
with the words * bisseru she-Yishma‘el ‘osel teshu- 
bah,” which the copyist quotes as the conclusion 
of his abbreviated reference. 

The midrash to Ruth published by Buber in the 
“Midrash Zuta” (pp. 45-56) is entirely different in 
arrangement and execution; it begins with a short 
proem by R. Tanhuma and contains a brief exposi- 
tion according to the sequence of the text. See 
Коти КАВВАН. 

3. Midrash Kohelet (so called in the editio 
princeps and the Venice edition): The Midrash Kohe- 
let, or Ecclesiastes, was divided, probably, accord- 
ing to thesedarim of the Biblical book ; it contained, 
aside from extensive borrowings from Yerushalmi, 
proems from Bereshit Rabbah, Ekah Rabbati, Wa- 
уїкта Rabbah, Pesikta, and Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah, 
which make up a large portion of the work. But 
the author of the Midrash Kohelet takes many pas- 
sages from Babli as well, quotes from the *Sayings 
of the Fathers” with the reference * Abot,” and refers 
to smaller treatises by name, betraying thereby con- 
clusively the relatively late date of composition of 
this midrash. Zunz designates this midrash as “a 
work of the laterepoch.” But it isdiflicult toagree 
with him, especially as regards Yelammedenu, 
when he adds: “Many passages from the above- 
mentioned haggadot to Canticles, Ruth, and Ecclesi- 
astes have been incorporated in Yelammedenu, De- 
barim Rabbah, Pesikta Rabbati, and Shemot Rabbah ; 
they occupy a middle position between the last- 
named and the earlier haggadah." See KOHELET 
Ragga (in which comp. statement in regard to the 
other midrash to Ecclesiastes printed in Buber's 
“Midrash Zuta,? pp. 88-144). 

4. Midrash Megillat Esther (so called in the 
editio princeps aud in the Venice edition): This 
midrash consists of six parashiyyot introduced by 
one or more proems, beginning with Esth. i. 1, i. 4, 
i. 9,1. 18, ii. 1, and ii. 5. After this there js hardly 
any trace of a further division. As the division is 
not carried out systematically, so the exposition ap- 
pears to be incomplete. "The midrash borrows from 
Yerushalmi, Bereshit Rabbah, Wayikra Rabbah, 
and from other sources, and has some points of sim- 
ilarity with the expositions to Esther in Babli. 
Especially noteworthy is the story of Mordecai's 
dream and prayer, and of Esther's prayer and her 
appearance before the king, recognized at an early 
date asan interpolation from * Yosi ppon." Bacher’s 
assumption that tho passage is not a later addition, 
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but was taken by the author of the Midrash Esther 
from a Hebrew apocryphon to the Book of Esther, 
can not be accepted in view of the literal agreement 
of that passage with * Yosippon." In Jew. Excvc. 
v. 241, s.c. Esroer КАВВАП, aside from the Mid- 
rash Abba Gorion, another haggadie exposition to 
esther is referred to, which was printed in Buber’s 
"Sammlung Agadischer Commentare,” ete., pp. 55- 
82. Entirely independent of this work is a South- 
Arabic midrash compilation to Esther, also printed 
by Buber (“ Agadische.A bhandlungen,” ete., Cracow, 
1897); this work borrows especially from Babli, the 
Pirke Rabbi Eli‘ezer, and from Alfasi and Maimon- 
ides. “The midrash to the roll of Esther printed at 
Constantinople in 1519 and edited by C. M. Horo- 
witz in his “Sammlung Kleiner Midraschim” (1881) 
is also а later composition. Gaster published still 
another midrash, which he considers the oldest mid- 
rash to Esther. in the Kohut Memorial Volume 
(1397. pp. 167-177). See Esrner Raunanu. The 
following are some passages from this midrash. 
which has been included in the Rabbot collection: 
thev are taken from the exposition to Esth. ii. 5 
and 7: 

Th Shushen there was a certain Jew [Yehudi]. The ex- 
pression 2х teaches that Mordecai was as important iu his 
time as Moses had been in his time, of whom it is said, “ Now 
the man [zoNm] Moses was very шеек” [Num. xii.3]. As 


Moses stood in the breach, of whom it is written, ‘t Therefore: 


he said that he would destroy them, had not Moses his chosen 
stood before him in the breach ” [Ps. evi. 23]. so also Mordecai, 
of whom it is written, ** [He] accepted of the multitude of his 
brethren, seeking the wealth of his people” [Esth. х. 3]. As 
Moses taught Israel the Torah, as it is written, ** Behold, I have 
taught you statutes and judgments ” [Deut. iv. 5], so Mordecai 
also, as it js written, “ words of peace and truth ? [Esth. ix. 30], 
aud “truth” means the “Torah,” as it is written, ‘ Buy the 
truth, and sell it not“ [Prov. xxiii. 23]. 

Whose name was Mordecai. In speaking of the wicked the 
name is placed trst: “Nabal is his name” [I Sam. xxv. 25]; 
“Sheba. the son of Bichri by name” [II Sam. xx. 21]; but in 
the case of the pious the word “name ” stands first: “Sand his 
ame Was Manoah " [Judges xiii. 2]; “апа his name was Kish " 
Sam. ix. 1] ; "and his name was Saul” [iD. ix. 2] ; “and his 
name was Elkanah ` [ib. i. 1]; "and his name was Boaz” 
[Ruth ii. 1]; “and his name was Mordecai” ; because they re- 
semble their Maker, as it is written, '* But by my name JEHOVAH 
was I not known to then’? [Ex. vi. 3]. 

Yehudi. Why, since he was a Benjamite, was he called a 
“Yehudi? (comp. Esth. ii. 5]? Because he confessed the 
name of the One God before the whole world. as it is written, 
^ But Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reverence ™ [Esth. iii. 2]. 
Was he quarrelsome and one who transgresses the commands of 
the king? No; but when Ahasuerus had commanded that 
every опе should bow down to Haman, the latter graved an im- 
age of an idol in his heart. in order that the people might thus 
bow down to the idol ; and when Haman saw that Mordecai did 
not bow before him. he was very wroth. But Mordecai said, 
“Төгө is a Lord who is above all; how shall I leave Him and 
bow down to an idol? ". And because he confessed the name of 
the One God, he was called Yehudi” [i.e., Y means wm = 
“confessor of the unity of God "]. Others say he was as great 
as Abraham in his time. As our father Abraham allowed him- 
self to be cast into the flery furnace [comp. the story in Bereshit 
Rabbah. xxxviii., end], thus leading men to recognize the Holy 
One. praised be He, as it is written, “and the souls that they 
had gotten in Haran” [Gen. xii. 5; according to the midrash 
the proselytes who were led by Abraham to recognize God are 
meant; сотр. Sifre, Deut. 32; Gen. R. xxxix.], so men recog- 
nized the greatness of the Holy One, praised be He, in the days 
of Mordecai, as it is written, "And many of the people of the land 
became Jews" [Esth. viii. 17]. He confessed the name of the 
One God and sanctitled Him, therefore he was called “+ Jenndi." 

Aud he brought up Hadassah. As the myrtle [3235] is 
sweet of sinell and bitter of taste, so Esther was sweet for Mor- 
decai and bitter for Haman, For she had neither father nor 
mother. R. Phinehas and R. Hama b. Gorion, in the name of 





























Rab: " Was she a *shetukit? [child whose origin must be con- 
cealed]? No; but when her mother became pregnant with her, 
her father died, and when she was born her mother died.” R. 
Berechiah, in the name of R. Levi: “Тһе Holy One, praised be 
He, said to Israel, * You weep and say, Orphans are we, without 
father [comp. Lam. v. 3]. By your life, the redeemer, whom I 
will send to you out of Media, shall be without father and 
mother, as it is written, '*For she had neither father nor 
mother." ^? 


IV. The Remaining Exegetical Midrashim 
not Dealing with the Pentateuch: For tlie 
midrashim to Samuel, the Psalms, and Proverbs sce 
SAMUEL, PsauMs, and PROVERBS, MIDRASH TO. 

1. Midrash Yeshayah: This midrash is men- 
tioned by Abravanel, Abraham Portaleone, and the 
author of the midrash commentary “Mattenot Ke- 
hunnah” (to Wayikra Rabbah, section 29, and Be- 
midbar Rabbah, section 16). But no extract from 
this midrash is found either in Yalkut Shim‘oni or 
in Yalkut Makiri. 

2. Midrash Yonah: The midrash to the Book 
of Jonah, read on the Day of Atonement as haftarah 
during the Minhah prayer, contains a haggadic ver- 
sion of this prophetical book. In the editions the 
work consists of two parts; the second part, in 
which the story of Jonah is allegorically referred to 
the soul, beginning with the words * Wa-yomer 
Adonai la-dag,? is reprinted in Jellinek, “Bet ha- 
Midrash” (i. 102 et seg.). This part is merely a lit- 
eral translation from the Zohar (comp. ib. p. xx.): 
it is not found in the version printed by C. M. Horo- 
witz (after a Codex De Rossi) in the “Sammlung 
Kleiner Midraschim ” (Berlin, 1881). The first part, 
the midrash proper, is found also in the Yalkut to 
Jonah (part ii., $$ 550-551), with the exception of a 
few missing passages and with several variations: 
but here the Pirke Rabbi Eli‘ezer is given as the 
source (for some passages, Yerushalmi and Babli). 

Jellinek assumes that the first part of the Midrash 
Jonali was compiled sübsequently to Yalkut. But 
as many passages which the Yalkut has in common 
with the Midrash Jonah—e.g., the penitential prayer 
given in Jellinek, “Bet ha-Midrash" (i. 99) and the 
description of Nineveh’s grandeur there—are not 
found in Pirke Rabbi Eli‘ezer; and as, further- 
more, the author of the Yalkut probably did not 
find all this material in the Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer, 
lie must bave taken his quotations from a midrash 
which was substantially identical with the Midrash 
Jonah (Ze., with the first part). The author of this 
midrash borrowed nearly the whole of ch. x. from 
the Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer, and borrowed also from 
Yerushalmi and Babli. The version of the Codex 
De Rossi begins with the passage which in the Mid- 
rash Jonah is found in connection with iii. 9 ef 
seq. ; the extracts borrowed by the latter from Babli 
and Yerushalmi and inserted in the course of its 
commentary to this passage aud later are missing iu 
the Codex De Rossi. Then follows the end of part 
i. of the midrash, into which ch. x. of the Pirke 
Rabbi Eliezer has been interpolated. It concludes 
with the exposition of some verses—Deut, iv. 81, 
Micah vii. 8, and others. It may be noted, finally, 
that in à compilation included in the earlier editions 
of Tanhuma to the pericope © Wayikra ” (ed. Stettin, 
ib. & 8), which dates from a later time, ch. x. of the 
Pirke Rabbi Eliezer was also included. 
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3. Midrash Iyyob: It can be doubted no 
longer that the old authors possessed a midrash to 
the Book of Job. Extracts with express reference 
to the source Midrash Iyyob are found to Job i. 14 
(in the Yalkut Makiri to Isa. Ixi. 11), to Job i. 6 (in 
a MS. commentary of Rashi to Job), to Job i. 1 and iv. 
12 (in a MS. Mahzor commentary ; both these com- 
mentaries are in the possession of Abraham Epstein, 
in Vienna; comp. * Ha-Hoker," i. 825), to Job vii. 9 
(in the * Recanati” to Gen. iii. 98), to Job ii. 1 ([?]: 
in the “Recanati”—according to the statement in 
“Rab Pe‘alim,” p. 34), to Job iv. 10 (in Yalk. Shi- 
топі, ii, 897). The extracts found in the Yal- 
kut Makiri to Ps. li. 7 and Ps. exlvi. 4 with the 
source-reference “Midrash” and referring to Job iii. 
2 and xxxviii. 1, are, perhaps, likewise taken from 
the Midrash Iyyob, as are many passages in the Job 
commentaries of Samuel b. Nissim Masnuth (* Ma*- 
yan Gannim," Berlin, 1889) and Isaac b. Solo- 
‘mon (Constantinople, 1545). The extracts and 
quotations from Midrash lyyob have been collected 
by Wertheimer (*Leket Midrashim,” Jerusalem, 
1908; comp. also Zunz, *G. V." p. 270; Brüll's 
“Jahrb.” v.-vi. 99). 

According to Zunz, there are also evidences of 
the existence of midrashim to Ezra and Chronicles 
(b. p. 271). For the Midrash al Yithallel, to 


Jer. ix. 22 and to the Hallel Midrash, see MIDRASUIM, 


SMALLER. 

V. Special Haggadic Works: 1. Pirke (de) 
Rabbi Eliezer: This work, consisting of fifty- 
four chapters, is quoted by the ancient authors either 
under this name or—especially by the author of the 
«'Aruk"—as Baraita de Rabbi Eli‘ezer. It is 
not an exegetical or homiletical midrash like the mid- 
rashim discussed so far, although it contains occa- 
sional expositions, as to Jonah i. and ii. (in ch. x.) 
and to passages in Esther (in ch. xlix. and 1.); but 
it describes in lucid Hebrew, often having recourse 
to Biblical phraseology and poetic diction different 
from that of. most of the other midrashim, the most 
important events of the Pentateuch—the works of 
God as revealed in the Creation and in the ancient 
history of Israel. The plan of the work, as Weiss 
has happily stated (* Dor," iii. 290), is outlined in 
the words which the author puts into the mouth of 
R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus—whose fortunes and the 
recognition he received from R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
are related in the introductory chapters, i. and ii. 
—at the beginning of the discourse: “* Who can 
utter the mighty acts of the Lord? who can shew 
forth all his praise?' [Ps. cvi. 2]. Is there one in 
the world able to utter God's mighty acts and.to 
proclaim His praise? Even the angels are not able 
todo so. We may speak only of one part of His 
deeds, namely, what He has done and will do, in 
order that the name of the Lord may be glorified 
by His creatures,” etc. 

In ch, iii.-xi. the creative acts of the several days 
are treated haggadically. Ch. iii. begins with the 
things created before the world—the Torah, hell, 
paradise, ete. ; ch. iv. deals with the “hayyot” and 
the angels; in ch. vi.-viii. the author connects with 
the creative acts of the fourth day details in regard 
to the planets, the signs of the zodiac, calendric 
science, and intercalation; ch. ix., on the creative 











acts of the fifth day, connects with the above-men- 
tioned chapter on Jonah, who fled before God on 
the tifth day. 

The haggadah on the creation of man in ch. xi. 
connects with ch. xii.-xxi., dealing with Adam and 
his descendants (note particularly ch. xiii., on the 
envy of the angels at the creation of man; 7. and 
part of ch. xiv., on Samael; ch. xiv., on the angels 
who warn man from the path of evil; ch. xvi., on 
the deeds of love which God showed to Adam; ch. 
xvii, on comforting the mourning; ch. xviii, on 
Sabbath rest; ch. xx., on Adam at the end of the 
first Sabbath and on Habdalah) Ch. xxiii. and 
xxiv. deal with Noah, his sons and descendants; ch. 
xxv.-xxxi., with Abraham; ch. xxxii.-xxxv., with. 
Isaac; ch. xxx vi.-xxxvii., with Jacob; ch. xxxviii. 
xxxix., with Joseph (ch. xxix., on circumcision, 
and ch. xxxiii., on benevolence and resurrection); ch. 
xl-xlvii., with Moses, the revelation of the Law, 
the Exodus, Amalek, and the golden calf (comp. 
ch. xliii., on penitence, and ch. xlvi., on Ше Day of 
Atonement). Connected with these chapters, prob- 
ably, are ch. xlviii., on the release from Egypt and 
on Moses; ch. xlix. and. 1., on Amalek's descendants, 
Haman, and. Titus (together with comments to the 
Book of Esther); and ch. li., on future redemption. 
Ch. lii. deals with seven divine miracles; ch. liii. 
and liv. deal with the sin of the evil tongue—slan- 
der апа calumny. Aaron's and Miriam's calumny 
against Moses (Num. xii, 1 e seg.) is also mentioned 
here: the last chapter of the work closes with 
the account of Miriam’s punishment. 

It is hardly probable that this is the original end- 
ing of this haggadic work, which evidently was 
planned on a very large scale, * since a writer who 
woes so extensively into all the details of the Penta- 
teuch will hardly have laid down his pen with the 
story of the leprosy of Moses’ sister” (comp. Zunz, 
“Q. V.” pp. 271 et seg.). The incompleteness of the 
work, or the failure to carry out the original plan, 
is evident from other facts also. Ch. xxvii., xxxiv., 
xxxv., xl., and xliii. end with the final sentences of 
the first ive of the Eighteen Benedictions respect- 
ively ; theendings of ch. xlvi., li., liv. correspond with 
the three following benedictions of that prayer. 
This seems to point to the existence of a connective 
thread, which is broken at the end of the work. Inch. 
xiv. the haggadah of God’s ten appearances on earth 
is recounted (comp. Mekilta to Ex. xix. 11; Sifre, 
Num. $8; Gen. R. xxxviii, and xlix. ; Ab. R. N., ed. 
Schechter, pp. 96, 102), and the same subject is 
treated in detail in ch. xxiv., XXV., ХХХЇХ., xl., xli., 
xlvi., liv.; while the eighth appearance is discussed 
only in the last chapter. But it can not be demon- 
strated from the quotations which are found in the 
works of old writers, especially R. Nathan, that 
the midrash ever extended any further; it probably 
remained incomplete (comp. Zunz, l.e. p. 213). 

No further proofs are required now to show that 
R. Eliezer b. Hyreanus was not the author of the 
work. Aside from many indications recalling the 
productions of the geonic period, the interesting 
passage in ch. xxx., omitted in some editions, ex- 
plicitly referring to the building of the mosque on 
the site of the Temple, and the allusions to the 
deeds of the califs. clearly indicate that the author 
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lived under Arabic rule. According to Zunz, the 
work can not have been composed before the eighth 
century. It was used by Kalir, is mentioned by R. 
Nissim (c. 1030), and is often quoted since Rashi and 
the “‘Aruk.” The author was doubtless a Pales- 
tinian There are various other versions of the 
story of R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus narrated in ch. i. 
and ii, namely, in Gen. R. xlii.; Ab. R. N., recen- 
sion A, ch. vi.; recension B, ch. xiii. ; Tan., Lek 
Leka, 80 (ed. Buber); and elsewhere (comp. the list 
in Horowitz, “Bibl. Haggadica,” i., No. 1, pp. 1 e¢ 
seq.: Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer, ch. xxix.-xli., is printed 
after a Codex De Rossi, 7b. No. ii, pp. 21-35). 
An extract or a revision of the Pirke Rabbi Eli- 
tezer, eh. iii.-vi., has been published by Horowitz, 
after a codex in the British. Museum, in the collec- 
tion *Sammlung Kleiner Midraschim ? (pp. iv.-x., 
Berlin, 1881). On the important chapters vi.—viii. 
(on calendrie science) compare Zunz, “9. S.” iii. 
242, and Epstein, “ Beiträge zur Jüdischen Alter- 
thumskunde,? pp. 91 et seq. 

2. Seder Eliyahu, or Tanna debe Eliyahu: 
This work derived its name, its division into Seder 
Eliyahu Rabbah and Seder Eliyahu Zuta, 
and perhaps more or less of its contents, from an old 
work mentioned in the Talmud (Ket. 1062), where 
it is said that it was revealed to Rab Anan, а pupil 
of Rab in the third century, by the prophet Elijah, 
and that it included Seder Elivahu Rabbah and 
Seder Eliyahu Zuta. Seven of the nine halakic and 
haggadic passages mentioned in different treatises 
of the Talmud with the formula “Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu” are found in the Seder Eliyahu. The work 
as now known was composed in the second half of 
the tenth century; this is evident from the dates 
(which must not be regarded as interpolations or as 
having been changed) in ch. ii., vi., and xxxi. of the 
Seder Eliyahu Rabbah (ed. Friedmann, pp. 7, 87, 
and 168 respectively). The purpose of the book is 
clearly expressed in the haggadic interpretation to 
Gen. iii. 24 at the beginning of the work (* Let man 
guard the way [of life] and the tree of life [the 
Torah] ”—that is, let him glorify the Torah and 
study the Law)as well as in the exhortation to 
practise all virtues and pious works, which the au- 
thor understands the term “derek crez” to denote, 
To this are added some expositions and interpreta- 
tions—in part very extended—of the Statutes, which, 
in a measure, transform the Seder Eliyahu into an 
exegetical midrash. 

Among the stories included thoseare most charac- 
teristic of the work in which the author Speaks 
through the mouth of the prophet Elijah; further- 
more, many parables, maxims, prayers, and exhor- 
tations enliven the discourse. The unprejudiced 
ethics of the work and the attitude of the Israclites 

toward the non-Israelites appear in 

Liberal the sentence, “1 call heaven and earth 

Character to witness that, whether Israclite or 
of the — non-Ismelite, whether man or woman, 

Work. whether male or female slave, the 

Holy Spirit rests upon man according 
to his deeds” (p. 48), and in many other fine pas- 
sages, as pp. 86, 65, 81, SS, 140 (comp. Theodor in 
“ Monatsschrift,” 1900, pp. 554, 558). The work is 
written in pure Hebrew, the diction of many pas- 








sages is notably beautiful, and the style is fluent 
though frequently verbose; it is not always easy to 
follow the train of thought and to find the real con- 
nection between the several passages. The division 
into chapters is frequently merely an external one, 
and the several chapters vary greatly in length. R. 
Nathan says in the “‘Aruk” (s.c. “ТО [8]) that the 
Seder Eliyahu Rabbah has three * gates? and thirty 
chapters, and the Seder Eliyahu Zuta twelve chap- 
ters; but there is no quotation from the work in 
the “‘Aruk.” In the Venice edition of 1598, which 
was printed from a codex of the year 1186, the first 
part contains thirty-one chapters and the second 
part twenty-five chapters; Zunz, however, has 
shown (*G. V." p. 117) that ch. xv.-xxv. of the 
Seder Eliyahu Zuta are a later compilation. In the 
Friedmann edition (Vienna, 1902), after a Vatican 
manuscript of the year 1073, part i. has been carc- 
fully divided into twenty-nine chapters, while 
part ii closes with ch. xv. of the Venice edition. 
The last chapter may be recognized as spurious. In 
a Codex De Rossi published by Horowitz (Le. i., 
No. ii, pp. 8-19), Eliyahu Zuta has only twelve 
chapters. 

The two editions of the entire work, the numer- 
ous extracts from itin Yalkut Shim ‘oni, and the Seder 
Eliyahu Zuta according to the Codex De Rossi vary 
in many points, appearing in parts to be different 
versions. The work fared badly in the edition pub- 
lished by R. Samuel b. Moses Heida, with a prolix 
cabalistic commentary (Prague, 1677). This edition 
goes beyond all attempted reconstructions of modern 
midrash criticism; the text has been worked over, 
interpolated, and interspersed with entirel y extrane- 
ous elements, and is designated as a “new revision ” 
(* nusha hadasha ?), destined to Supplant the text of 
the Venice edition, the chapters of which, printed 
in smaller type, head the chapters of this edition. 
See Tanna DEBE ELIYAHU. 

For à number of special haggadie works, which 
vary greatly in content and which constitute, in 
part, a distinct class of literature, such as Seder 
Rabbah di-Bereshit, Midrash Konen (Chron- 
icles of Moses, the midrash relating to the death 
of Moses, and that to the death of Aaron), Midrash 
Eleh Ezkerah, ctc., Midrash Ma‘ase Torah, 
Pirke Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, Midrash Haserot 
we-Yeterot (on the reasons for defective and full 
writing), Midrash Temurah, etc., as well as for 
the collections of similar works, see МірвАЅИІМ, 
SMALLER. 

VI. Yalkut Shim'oni, Yalkut ha-Makiri, 
and Midrash ha-Gadol: А brief reference to 
these three works, more fully discussed under their 
respective titles, may here be given. As in the case 
of the entire midrash literature, the author of the 
Yalkut Shim‘oni—a broadly planned midrashic the- 
saurus to the twenty-four books of the Bible, com- 
bining all the products of the Midrash, Halakah, 
and Haggadah, and which could easily furnish 
material for midrashic compendiums to the several 
hooks of the Bible—is unknown, or, rather, the iden- 
tity of the Simeon after whom the midrash is called 
has not yet been definitely determined. The words 
“Sefer Yalkut ha-Nikra Shim‘oni” occur on the 
title-page of the first part of tlie work in the editio 
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princeps (Salonica, 1526-27; part ii., ib. 1521). At 
the end of the first part, in the editio princeps only, 
is à valuable appendix, introduced by the remark 
that R. Simeon ha-Darshan edited it after having 
composed the work. 

According to the statement on the title-page of 
the Venice edition, 1566, *Rabbenu Shimeon, the 
head of the ‘Darshanim’ of Frankfort,” composed 
the Yalkut. In this edition the corrector has taken 
the liberty of changing the readings of the Yalkut 
according to the text of printed midrash editions 
(comp. Theodor in * Monatsschrift," 1895, pp. 390, 
484 et seq.; comp. also the paragraph numbers in 
partii. of the editio princeps and the sequence of 
the prophetic and hagiographic books according to 
the Yalkut) The writer of the preface in the edi- 
tion of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1709, designates the 
author more explicitly as “R. Shimeon of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.” But it is not certain either that 
his name was “R. Shimeon ” or that the author was 
a native of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Zunz's view 
that the date of composition of the Yalkut Shim'oni 
remains to be determined is to be accepted (^ G. У.” 
p. 299; Epstein, in “ Ha-Hoker," i. 85 e£ seg., 183 et 
seq. ; Brüll's * Jahrb.” v.—vi. 221 et seq.). The extracts 
in the Yalkut are often contracted and changed to af- 
ford a more suitable connection with the respective 
verses of the Biblical text; the names of the authors 
also are abbreviated, especially in the first part. It 
is furthermore evident that different manuscripts of 
the same midrash, etc., were used in the different 
parts of the work. But it must be emphasized, in 
answer to many accusations of both earlier and more 
recent times, that the Yalkut does not arbitrarily 
alter readings, but reproduces the text according to 
the manuscripts which the author or his collabora- 
tors had at hand. The readings of the Yalkut are 
of great critical value, especially when compared 
with the readings of other manuscripts, or when the 
latter are supported by the authority of the Yalkut 
(comp. Theodor in * Monatsschrift," 1900, p. 888). 

In the editio princeps of the Yalkut the sources 
are always given in the text, not in the margin. 
The reference to the sources was doubtless made by 
the compiler himself, who freely drew upon nearly 
the entire Talmudic-midrashie literature, the above- 
mentioned tannaitic midrashim (including Seder 
‘Olam, Daraita ou the Tabernacle, etc.), the two 
Talmuds, the exegetic and hofniletic midrashim, and, 
with few exceptions, the remaining haggadie works; 
an exact list of the sources is given in Zunz, “б. 
V.” p. 989. It must be noted here that the follow- 
ing Rabbot are not used: Shemot Rabbah, Bemidbar 
Rabbah, the midrashim to Ecclesiastes and Esther. 
The midrash to Ecclesiastes published by Buber in 
Midrash Zuta, Abba Gorion, and other haggadot to 
Esther, have been used. 

Machir b. Abba Mari’s Yalkut ha-Makiri is doubt- 
less a later work than the Yalkut Shimoni; the 
following portions of it have recently been pub- 
lished: to Isaiah (ed. Spira, Berlin, 1894, not com- 
plete); to the Psalms (ed. Buber, Berdychey, 1899): 
to Proverbs (ed, Grünhut, 1902, defective at the be- 
ginning and supplemented in “Sefer ha-Likkutim,” 
part vi.); a codex in the British Museum, detective 
at the beginning and the end, contains the Yalkut 








ha-Makiri to the Twelve Minor Prophets. In the 
prefaces of the Yalkut ha-Makiri to Isaiah and the 
Psalms, similar in wording, the author adds to his 
name the names of his ancestors for several gen- 
erations back ; but otherwise nothing is known-either 
about the time in which he lived or about his home 
and the circumstances of his life. The Codex Ley- 
den, however (after which the Yalkut ha-Makiri to 
Isaiah was printed), contains a note referring to its 
sale, and dated 1415. From the above-mentioned 
prefaces it is known that Machir b. Abba Mari’s work 
included the books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Job 
also; hence it did not cover the entire Bible, as did 
the Yalkut Shim‘oni; nor were so many sources 
used as for that work, the compiler having taken 
hardly anything from the smaller midrashim., 

The sources are invariably noted in the text at the 
beginning of the extracts, which are given entire, 
and without abbreviation of names, being therefore 
more exact than the extracts given in the other 
Yalkut. The versions of the midrash works used 
in Yalkut ha-Makiri are, in part, different from those 
used in the Yalkut Shim‘oni; the titles of the works 
likewise are differently given in the two collections; 
e.g., “Torat Kohanim” and “Midrash Tehillim ” in 
the Yalkut Shim‘oni, and “Sifra” and * Shoher 
Tob "in Yalkut ha-Makiri. The author of the latter 
cites also from Shemot Rabbah, Bemidbar Rabbah, 
Kohelet Rabbah, and Esther Rabbah, designating 
the last-named as “Midrash Ahasuerus"; he does 
not seem to have known the Pesikta Rabbati. As 
different manuscripts were used for the two collec- 
tions, they vary, as regards many of the readings, 
both from each other and from other midrash texts, 
these variations constituting the greatest value these 
collections possess. 

"While both of the two Yalkut works entirely ig- 
nore the Targumim, the works on mysticism, and 
the works of rabbinical literature, the Midrash ha- 
Gadol extracts from the “‘Aruk,” from Rashi, Ibn 
Esra, and Maimonides, and from the works of other 
rabbis, as appears from the part to Genesis published 
by Schechter (Cambridge, 1902; comp. Preface, p. 
xii.) The anonymous author, who freely quotes 
Talmudic sentences and discussions, as well as ex- 
positions, from the halakicand haggadic midrashim, 
changing, transposing, and commingling them as 
required, nowhere gives his source, unlike the au- 
thors of the two Yalkuts. The above-mentioned 
publications by Levy and Hoffmann on the tannaitic 
midrashim that had entirely disappeared, as well as 
the notes of the editor to many passages of the edited 
part, give an idea of the treasures contained in the 
Midrash ha-Gadol. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See the special articles on the various works 
here treated. 


8. J. Т. 

MIDRASH HALAKAH (‘investigation of the 
Halakah?): Strictly speaking, the verification of © 
the traditionally received Halakah by identifying 
jts sources in the Bible and by interpreting these 
Scriptural passages as proofs of its authenticity. 
The term is applied also to the derivation of new 
halakot and legal enactments from the Bible, either 
by means of a correct interpretation of the obvious 
meaning of the Scriptural words themselves or by 
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the application of certain hermeneutic rules (see 
TALMUD). The phrase “Midrash Halakah” was 
first employed by Nachman Krochmal (in his 
“ Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman,” p. 163), the Talmudic 
expression being * Midrash Torah ” = 

The Term. “investigation of the Torah” (Kid. 
49b) Since all halakie interpreta- 

tions were regarded as corresponding to the real 
meaning of the Scriptural texts concerned in each 
case, it was held that a correct elucidation of 
the Torah carried with it the proof of the Halakah 
and the reason for its existence. In the Midrash 
Halakah three divisions may be distin guished : 
(1) the midrash of the older Halakah, that is, the 
midrash of the Soferim and the Tannaim of the first 
two generations; (2) the midrash of the younger 
Halakah, or the midrash of the Таппай pf the three 
following generations; (8) the midrash of several 
younger tannaim and of a large number of amoraim 
who did not interpreta Biblical passage as an actual 
proof of the Halakah, but merely as a suggestion 
or a support for it (“zeker le-dabar"; *asmakta ”). 
The Midrash of the Older Halakah: ‘The 
early Halakah sought only to define the compass 
and scope of individual laws, asking under what 
circumstances of practical life a given rule was to 
be applied and what would be its consequences. 
The earlier Midrash, therefore, aims atan exact defi- 
nition of the laws contained in the Scriptures by an 
accurate interpretation of the text and a correct de- 
termination of the meaning of the various words. 
The form of exegesis adopted is frequently one of 
simple lexicography, and is remarkably brief. A 
few examples will serve to illustrate the style of the 
оМег Midrash Halakah. It translates the word 
“таган? (Ex. xxi. 8) “displease ” (Mek Mishpatim, 
3 [ed. Weiss, p. 85a]), which is contrary to the in- 
terpretation of R. Eliezer (Kid. 19b) From the 
expression “be-miksat.” (Ex. xii. 4), which, accord- 
ing to it, can mean only “number,” the older Hala- 
kah deduces the rule that when killing the Passover 
lamb the slaughterer must be aware of the number 
of persons who are about to partake of it (Mek., 
Bo, 3 [ed. Weiss, p. 5a]). Similarly the prohibi- 
tion against cating the Passover lamb uncooked is 
derived from the word “na” (Ex. xii. 9), which, 
it is declared, can signify ouly “raw” 

Examples (Mck., Do, 6 [ed. Weiss, р. 8b]). The 
of Style of statement that the determination of 
the Older the calendar of feasts depends wholly 
Halakah. on the decision of the nasi and his 
council is derived from Lev. xxiii. 87, 

the defectively written “otam” (them) being read 
as “attem” (ус) and the interpretation, * which ye 
shall proclaim,” being regarded as conforming to the 
original meaning of the phrase (R. IT. 25a). When 
two different forms of the sume word in a given 
passage have been transmitted, one written in the 
text (“ketib "), and the other being the traditional 
reading (“kere”), the Halakah, not wishing to desig- 
nate cither as wrong, interprets the word in such a 
way that both forms may be regarded as correct, 
Thus it explains Lev. xxv. 80—where according to 
the kere the meaning is “in the walled city,” but 
according to the ketib. “in the city which is not 
walled ”—as referring to a city that once had walls, 




















but no longer has them (*Ar. 82b), In a similar 
way it explains Lev. xi. 99 (Hul. 65a). Accord- 
ing to Krochmal (Le. pp. 151 et seg.), the ketib was 
due to the Soferim themselves, who desired that the 
interpretation given by the Halakah might be con- 
taincd in the text; for example, in the case of 
“otam” and “аот? noted above, they intention- 
ally omitted the J. 

Another example of the methods of the older 
Halakah is found in Num. ix. 10 e£ seq., Where it is 
ordained that if a man at the time of the Passover 
be unclean from contact with a corpse, or if he be 
“in a journey afar off” (“be-derek rehokah ”), he 
shall keep the feast on the same day of the follow- 
ing month. In this passage no mention is made of 
any other defilement, The IIalakah, however, as- 
sumes that one who is unclean, even though he has 
not touched a corpse, may not partake of the feast. 
Justification for this interpretation is found in a dot 
which occurs over the final р of the word “ reho- 
kah,” and which shows according to the older 
Midrash that the 7 must be omitted in interpret- 
ing the word, and accordingly Sifre, Num. 69 (ed. 
Friedmann, p. 18a) makes the word refer to the man 
(“ish”), and not to the journey (“derek”) (“ish 
rahok welo derek rehokah,” Yer. Pos. ix. 2), and in- 
terprets that in some way he is “afar off from the 
temple,” Z.e., that on account of his uncleanness he is 
forbidden to.enter it. This interpretation is found 
in the Jerusalem Targum also. According to Geiger 
(* Urschrift," p. 186), the dot was placed over the 
П at a later time, as in the case of the 4 men- 
tioned above. Asa matter of fact, all these inter- 
pretations and explanations are elucidations of the 
Biblical text and do not depart from the obvious 
meaning of the words as they were understood by 
the exegesis of the time. Hence the old versions 
are frequently found to agree with the older mid- 
rashic Halakah. "Thus, for example, the midrashic 
explanation of Ex. xxii. 6 (Mck., Mishpatim, 15 
(ed. Weiss, p. 97b]) agrees with that of the Septua- 
gint, as does the explanation of * mi-moharat. ha- 
shabbat ” (Lev. xiii. 15) as meaning * from the mor- 
row after the feast? (Men. 65b). 

The Midrash of the Younger Halakah: 
The younger Halakah did not contine itself to the 
mere literal meaning of single passages, but sought 
to draw conclusions from the wording of the 
texts in question by logical deductions, by combina- 
tions with other passages, etc. Hence its midrash 
differs from the simple exegesis of. the older Hala- 
kah. 1t treats the Dible according to certain gen- 
eral principles, which iu the course of time became 
more and more amplified and developed (see Тат,- 
MUD); and its interpretations depart further and 
further from the simple meaning of the words, A 
few examples will illustrate this difference in the 
method of interpretation between the older and 
the younger Halakah. It was a generally accepted 
opinion that the first Passover celebrated in Egypt, 
that of the Exodus, differed from those which 
followed it, in that at the first one the prohibition 
of leavened bread was for a single day only, 
whereas at subsequent Passovers this restriction 
extended to seven days. The older Halakah (in 
Mek., Во, 16 [ed. Weiss. 24a), represented by R. 
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Jose the Galilean, bases its interpretation on а dif- 
ferent division of the sentences in Ex. xiii. than the 
oue generally received; connecting the word “ha- 
yom” (= “this day”), which is the first word of 
verse 4, with verse 8 and so making the passage 
read: “There shall no leavened bread be eaten this 
day.” The younger Halakah reads “ha-yom” with 
verse 4, and finds its support for the traditional ha- 
lnkah by means of the principle of * semukot ” (col- 
location); that is to say, the two sentences, “ There 
shall no ieavened bread be eaten,” and “This day 
came ye out,? though they are separated grammat- 
ically, are immediately contiguous in the text, and 
exert an influence over each other (Pes. 280, 96b). 
What the older Halakah regarded as the obvious 
meaning of the words of the text, the younger infers 
from the collocation of the sentences. 

The wide divergence between the simple exegesis 
of the older Halakah and the artificiality of the 
younger is illustrated also by the difference in the 
method of explaining the Law, cited above, in re- 
gard to uncleanness. Both halakot 
regard it as self-evident that if a man 

with be unclean, whether it be from contact 

Earlier with a corpse or from any other cause, 
Halakah. he may notshare in the Passover (Pes. 

н 93a). The younger Halakah, despite 
the dot over the n, reads “rchokah” and makes it 
refer to “derek,” even determining how far away 
one must be to be excluded from participation in 
the feast. In order, however, to find a ground for 
the halakah that those who are unclean through 
contact with other objects than a corpse may have 
no share in the Passover, it explains the repetition 
of the word “ish” in this passage (Lev. ix. 10) as 
intending to include all other cases of defilement. 

Despite this difference in method, the midrashim 
of the older and of the younger Halakah alike be- 
lieved that they had sought only the true meaning 
of the Scriptures. Their interpretations and deduc- 
tions appeared to them to be really contained in the 
text; and they wished them to be considered correct 
Biblical expositions. Hence they both have the 
form of Scriptural exegesis, in that each mentions 
the Biblical passage and the halakah which is given 
in explanation of it, or, more correctly speaking, 
which is derived from it. 

It is to a law stated in this form—4.e., together 
with the Biblical passage from which it is derived 
— that the name midrash is applied, whereas one 
which, though ultimately based on the Bible, is 
cited independently as an established statute is 

alled a halakah. Collections of halakot of the sec- 
ond sort are the Mishnah and the Tosefta; compila- 
tions of the first sort are the halakic midrashim. 
This name they receive to distinguish them from 
the haggadic midrashim, since they contain halakot 
for the most*part, although there are haggadic por- 
| tionsin them. In these collections the 


Contrast 


Abstract line between independent Halakah and 

and Midrash Halakah is not sharply drawn. 
Midrash Many mishnayot in the Mishnah and 
Halakah. in the Tosefta are midrashic hala- 


kot, e.g.. Ber. i. 8, 5; Bek. i. 4. 7; 
Hal. ii. 8, viii 4: Tosef., Zeb. i. 8, xii. 90. On 
the other hand. the halakic midrashim contain inde- 





pendent halakot without statements of their Scrip- 
tural bases, e.g., Sifra, Wayikra, Hobah, i. 9-18 (ed. 
Weiss, p. 16a, b). This confusion is explained by 
the fact that the redactors of the two forms of hala- 
kot borrowed passages from one another (Hoffmann, 
“Zur Einleitung in die Halach. Midraschim,” p. 3). 

Since the halakic Midrashim had for their sec- 
ondary purpose the exegesis of the Bible, they were 
arranged according to the text of the Pentateuch. 
As Genesis contains very little matter of a legal 
character, there was probably no halakic midrash to 
this book. On the other band, to each of the other 
four books of the Pentateuch there was a midrash 
from the school of R. Akiba and one from the school 
of R. Ishmael, and these midrashim are still in 
great part extant. The halaki¢ midrash to Exodus 
from the school of R. Ishmacl is the Мека, while 
that of the school of R. Akiba is the Mekilta of 
R. Simeon b. Yohai, most of which is contained in 
the Midrash ha-Gadol (comp. I. Lewy. 
“Ein Wort über die Mechilta des 
R. Simon," Breslau, 1889). A halakic 
midrash to Leviticus from the school 
of R. Akiba exists under the name “ Sifra ” or “ Torat 
Kohanim." There was one to Leviticus from the 
school of R. Ishmael also, of which only fragments 
have been preserved (comp. Hoffmann, le. pp. T2- 
77). The halakic midrash to Numbers from the 
school of R. Ishmael is the “Sifre”; while of that of 
the school of R. Akiba, the Sifre Zuta, only extracts 
have survived in the Yalkut Shim‘oni and in the 
Midrash ha-Gadol (comp. #0. pp. 56-66). The mid- 
dle portion of the Sifre to Deuteronomy forms a 
halakic midrash on that book from the school of R. 
Akiba, while another from the school of R. Ishmael 
has been showu by Hoffmann to have existed (D. 
Hoffmann, * Likkute Mekilta. Collectaneen aus einer 
Mechilta zu Deuteronomium," in * Jubelschrift zum 
70. Geburtstag des Dr. I. Hildesheimer," Hebrew 
part, pp. 1-82, Berlin, 1890; idem, “Ueber eine 
Mechilta zu Deuteronomium." 72. German part, pp. 
88-98; idem, “Neue Collectancen,” ete., 1899). 

This assignment of the several midrashim to the 
school of R. Ishmael and to that of R. Akiba respect- 
ively, however, is not to be too rigidly insisted upon: 
for the Sifre repeats in an abbreviated form some of 
the teachings of the Mekilta, just as the Mekilta in- 
cluded in the Midrash ha-Gadol has incorporated 
many doctrines from Akiba’s midrash (comp. Hoff- 
mann, Lc. p. 98). Midrashic halakot are found also 
scattered through the two Talmuds; for many halakic 
baraitot which occur in the Talmuds are really mid- 
rashie, recognizable by the fact that they mention 
the Scriptural bases for the respective halakot, often 
citing the text at the very beginning. In the Jeru- 
salem Talmud the midrashic baraitot frequently 
begin with “Ketib” (= “It is written "), followed 
by the Scriptural passage. . From the instances of 
midrashic baraitot occurring in the "Talmud which 
are not found in the extant midrashim, the loss of 
many of the latter class of works must be inferred 
(Hoffmann, * Zur Einleitung." p. 3). 

The Midrash of Several Younger Tannaim 
and of a Large Number of Amoraim: The Mid- 
rash which the Amoraim use when deducing tan- 
naitic halakot from the Scriptures is frequently 
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very artificial; and its interpretations are in great 
part so divergent from the obvious meaning of the 
words that they can not be considered as Scriptural 
exegesis in any sense. In like manner there are 
many explanations by the younger tannaim which 
can by no means be regarded ag actual interpreta- 
tions. These occur chiefly as expositions of such 
halakot as were not based on Scripture but which it 
was desired to connect with or support by a word 
in the Bible. The Gemara often says of the inter- 
pretations of a baraita: “The Biblical passage should 
be merely a support.” Of this class are many of 
the explanations in the Sifra (comp. Tos. B. B. 66a, 
8.6. "miklal?) and in the Sifre (comp. Tos. Bek. 
dda, 8.2. *ushne") The tanna also often says 
frankly that he does not cite the Biblical word as 
proof (“re’aya”), but asa mere suggestion (“zeker ?; 
lit. “reminder”) of the halakah, or as an allusion 
("remez ") to it (Mek., Bo, 5 [ed. Weiss, p. Tb]: 
Sifre, Num. 112, 116 fed. Friedmann, pp. 88а, 36a]. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 7. Frankel, Hodeget ica. in Misehnam, pp. 11- 
19, 307-314, Leipsic, 1859; А. Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 170-197, 
Breslau, 1857; D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die Hala- 
chisehen Midraschim, Berlin, 1888 ; Nachman Krochmal, Mo- 
reh Nebuke ha-Zeman, section 18, pp. 143-183, Lemberg, 
1863; H. M, Pineles, Darkanh shel Torah. рр. 168-20], Vienna, 
1861; I. H. Weiss, Dor, i. 68-70 ct passim, ii. 42-53. 
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MIDRASH MISHLE. See PROVERBS, MID- 
RASH TO. 


MIDRASH SHEMUEL. 
RASH TO. 


MIDRASH TANHUMA. 


MIDRASH TEHILLIM. 
TRASH TO. 

MIDRASHIM, SMALLER: A number of 
midrashim exist which are smaller in size, and gen- 
erally later in date, than those dealt with in the arti- 
cles Miprasn HaaGApan and Mipnasir HALARAIH 
The chief of these are: 

1. Midrash Abkir: This midrash, the extant 
remains of which consist of more than fifty excerpts 
contained in the Yalkut and a number of citations 
in other works, dealt, according to all accessible 
evidence, only with the tirst two books of the Pen- 
tateuch. It derived its name from the formula 
МУЗ cms vua pox with which all these homilies 
closed, according to the testimony of R. Eleazar of 
Worms in a manuscript commentary on the prayer- 
book, and according toa codex of De Rossi. Tt is 
possible that these religious discourses were ar- 
ranged in the order of the sedarim of Genesis and 
Exodus, the beginnings of the sedarim being Gen. 
i. 1, ii. 4 iii. 22, vi. 9, xii. 1, xvii, 1, xviii, 1, xxii, 
І, xxvii. 1, xliv. 18; Ex. iii. 1, xvi. 4, and xxv. 1, 
to whieh belong the excerpts in Yalk., Gen. 4, 17, 
84, 50, 63, 81, 82, 96, 190, 150, and in Yalk., Ex. 169, 
258, and 361. T£ it may be assumed that in these 
homilies of the Midrash Abkir the expositions are 
not confined to the first verses, the fact that certain 
passages are not connected with the beginning of 
any seder need cause no surprise. 

The language of this midrash is pure Tebrew, 
while its contents and discussions recall the works 
of the later haggadic period. As in the Pirke Rabbi 
Elitezer, angels are frequently mentioned (comp. 


See SAMUEL, Mrp- 


See TANEUMA. 
See Psanwus, Mip- 








the excerpts in Yalk. 182, 234, 241, and 248). She- 
mahsai and Azacel, according to the account in 
the Midrash Abkir, descended to earth to hallow 
the name of God in a degenerate world, but could 
not withstand the daughters of man. Shemahsai 
was entrapped by the beauty of Istahar, who, through 
the marvelous might of the Divine Name, which she 
had elicited from him, ascended to heaven. Asa 
reward for her virtue she was placed among the 
Pleiades, while the angel did penance before the 
Flood, and in punishment of his seduction of the 
daughters of men was suspended head downward 
between heaven and earth. Azael, however, still 
wanders unreformed among mortals, and through 
dress and adornment seeks to mislead women (Jel- 
linek, * D. H.” iv., pp. ix., et seq.). The version of 
this story in Yalk. 44 (on Gen. vi. 2) concludes: 
“Therefore do the Israelites offer as а sacrifice on 
the Day of Atonement a ram [sic] to the Eternal One 
that He may forgive the sins of Israel, and a ram 
[sic] to Azazel that he may bear the sins of Israel, 
and this is the Azazel that is referred to in the 
Torah.” This passage of the midrash explains the 
words of Yoma 67b: “ According tothe school of R. 
Ishmael, Azazel is he who atones for the deed of 
Usa and Azael.” It is to be noted that in. the edi- 
tio princeps of the Yalkut (Salonica, 1526-27) the 
source of the legend of the fallen angels (in § 44) as 
well as of the legend concerning the temptation 
of R. Mattithiah b. Heresh by Satan (n & 161), 
who was successfully resisted by the pious hero, is 
simply the ordinary midrash, not the Midrash Ab- 
kir. The latter legend is found also in the Mid- 
rash of the Ten Commandments (Jelinek, Ze. i, 
79) and in Tanhuma (ed. Buber, * Hukkat,” Ad- 
denda, 3 1). 

In several other excerpts from the Yalkut, which, 
according to later editions, are derived from the 
Midrash Abkir, the source is indicated in the first 
edition merely by the word “Midrash,” as in S 241, 
Which discusses the legend of Usa, the patron of 
Egypt; here “ Midrash” apparently means “ Midrash 
Wayosha‘” (Jellinek, Ze. i. 89 e£ seq.). Yalk. 985 (on 
Ex. xiv. 24) relates that the Egyptian magicians 
JANNESANDJAMBRES obtained Wings by their art and 
soared to heaven, but were dashed down into the Sea 
by the angel Michael. It can not be determined, 
however, whether this passage belongs to the frag- 
ment excerpted from tho Midrash Abkir in Yalk. 
384. This midrash was at all events known to the 
author of tho *Shemot Rabbah,” and was used or 
cited in the following works among others: the 
“Lekah Tob” of R. Tobias b. Eliezer, the * ITa-Ro- 
keah” of Eleazar ben Judah of Worms, the “ Pa'n- 
neah Raza,” the “Ketab Tamim” of Moses Talhu, 
the * Kad ha-Kemah ? of Варуа ben Asher, a manu- 
script commentary by a grandson of R. Samuel of 
Speier, and the Yalknt Reubeni. The entire mid- 
rash was likewise known to Azariah dei Rossi (comp. 
“Meor ‘Enayim.” ed, Wilna, p. 455) and to Abra- 
ham ibn Akra. The extracts in the Yalkut, which 
had been listed almost, completely by Zunz, were 
collected by Buber in “Ha-Shahar,” xi. (reprinted 
separately, Vienna, 1883) and by Simon Chones in 
“Rab Pe'alim," pp. 133 e£ seg. The legend of the two 
angels was also reprinted by Jellinek, Le. iv. 197 et 
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seq. Jannes and Jambres are mentioned also in Men. 

85a and “Shemot Rabbah,” 9. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 282; Abraham Wilna, Rab Pc- 
talim, ed. Chones, pp. 22 et seq., 188 et seq., Wilna, 1894; Bu- 
ber, Yeri‘ot Shelomoh, рр. 9 ct seq.; Neubauer, in R. E. J. 
xiv. 109; Brül''s Jahrb. v., vi. 98 et seg. On the name of 
the midrash see especially Brüll, l.c. i. 146; Chones, Le. p. 215 
on the legend of the angels Shemahsai and Azael see носі, 
vi. et seq. in Kautzseh, Apokryphen, ii. 238 et, seq, 2:55 
Targ. Yer. on Gen. vi. 4; Pirke В. El. xxii; Midr. Petirat 
Mosheh, in Jellinek, В. Н. i, 129; Recanati on Gen. vi. 4: 
Jelinek, Le. 11, S6, v.. рр. xlii, 172; Epstein, Bereshit Rab- 
bati, p. 21; Вга Jahrh. i. 145 et seq. 

2. Midrash Al Yithallel: A midrash contain- 
ing stories from the lives of the wise Solomon, the 
mighty David, and the rich Korah, illustrating Jer. 
ix. 23. The text has been published according to a 
manuscript at Munich by Jellinek (* B. H .” vi. 106- 
108), and according to a manuscript from Yemen by 
Grünhut (“Sefer ha-Likkutin,” i. 91 et seg.), with val- 
uable references to sources and parallels. With the 
story of Solomon may be compared the passage cited 
in Jellinek (Le. ii. 86 et seg., from the “Emek ha- 
Melek”); the history of David is similar to the mid- 
rash of Goliath (b. iv. 140 e£ seq.); and that of Korah 
to the passage in the Midrash Tehillim (ed. Buber 


on Ps, i. 15). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jelinek, B. H. iv., p. xiii.; vi. pp. xxvi. et seq. 


3. Midrash ‘Aseret ha-Dibrot: A midrash 
which dates, according to Jellinek, from about the 
tenth century, and which is devoted entirely to the 
Feast of Weeks, being actually called in a Vatican 
manuscript “a haggadah for Shabu‘ot.” Its author 
seeks to inculcate the doctrines of the Decalogue by 
citing pertinent tales of a moral and religious na- 
ture; and he employs, in addition to much material 
from unknown sourees, many passages from treatises 
on the Creation, revelation, and similar topics, which 
he introduces with the phrase *ameru hakamim ” 
(the sages say): he seldom cites his authorities. 
He writes in a lucid Hebrew style. The separate 
commandments are prefaced by a general intro- 
duction based on Ps. cvi. 2: “Who can utter the 
mighty acts of the Lord? who can shew forth all his 
praise?” This verse is explained, with reference to 


Pirke R. El. iii., as follows: ^ Even the angels are. 


unable to recount His mighty acts; only faintly may 
be shown what He hath created and what shall 
come to pass, that the name of the King of ай 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He! may be praised 
and honored." 

After à few sentences follows the haggadah of the 
strife of theletters, which contended with each other 
for the honor of forming the beginning of Creation. 
The victor in this contest was the letter " bet," the 
initial of the word лух, while “alef” was com- 
forted by the promise that with it, as the first letter 
of *53N, the revelation of the Ten Commandments 
should begin (comp. the recension of the Midrash of 
the Alphabet in Jellinek, * B. IL.” iii. 50 ef seg. ; Gen. 
R. i., ed. Theodor, р. 9). The word *5338 isexplained 
as a notarikon and as Egyptian (comp. Shab. 105a: 
Pesik. 109a). This section is followed by a mystic 
and cosmological discussion of the magnitude of the 
world, of the waters above and below the firmament, 
and of the seven heavens (comp. “Seder Rabbah de- 
Bereshit” in Wertheimer, “Batte Midrashot," i. 9, 
29 et вер). The introduction then makes excursus 





on the modesty of Moses, which gained for him the 
honor of God's revelation of the 'Torah; on the pre- 
existence of the Torah, and on God's invitation to 
the Gentiles to accept it, which they all refused; and 
on the pledges which God required of Isracl to keep 
the Torah, these pledges being their children (comp. 
Cant. В. to Cant. i. 8), In the discussion of the several 
commandments (МХЗ DT, ete., to чуч WI, 
which are included in the editions of this midrash) 
only the first and sixth commandments, which have 
no story attached to them, are treated at any length 
in haggadic fashion. In the case of the other com- 
mandments, legends form the principal part of the 
discussion, and are arranged as follows: command- 
ment ii, the mother and her seven children, the 
limping Jew; commandment iii, one who never 
swore; commandment iv., the pious man and the 
cow; Joseph, who kept holy the Sabbath-day, the 
emperor and R. Joshua b. Hananiah, Tinnius Rufus 
and Rabbi Akiba; commandment v., three examples 
of the love of children, the child and the Book of 

Genesis; commandment vii., the temptation of Mat- 

tithiah b. Heresh, Rabbi Meir and the wife of his 

host, Mattaniah’s wife and death; the history of 

Saul, who by the help of Elijah was reunited with 

his wife after a long separation; commandment viii., 

Solomon and the thief, the merchant and the thievish 

innkeeper; commandment ix., the son of the pub- 

lican Baya. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. pp. 142, 144; Jellinek, B. H. i., p. 
xviii; text of the Midrash, ib. pp. 62-90; Benjacob. Ozarha- 
Sefarim, p. 901; Horowitz, Uraite T'osefta's, v. 66 et seq.; 
Wertheimer, Batte Midrashot, її. 8, 26. Оп another recension 
of this midrash in the Hibbur ha-Ma'asiyyot, Verona, 1647, 
which contains a story on the honor due the Torah, as well as 
ona nna rwy vo and which is contained in a manu- 
script of historical miscellanies, comp. Epstein in Ha-Shahar, 
i. 67; Mahzor Vitry, Introduction, p. 198. Winter and Wün- 
sche's Die Jüdische Litteratur, i. 669 et seq., contains a trans- 
lation of some fragments of another midrash to the Ten Com- 
mandments, attributed to Saadia Gaon (comp. Eisenstadter, 
Arabischer Midrasch zu den Zehn Geboten, Vienna, 1868; 
see also Weiss, Dor, iv. 152). 

4. Dibre ha-Yamim shel Mosheh: This mid- 
rash, which is written in pure Hebrew, and which 
is in many portions a mere cento of verses from the 
Bible in close imitation of Biblical style, presents 
a history of the life of Moses embellished with many 
legends which must be very old, since the same or 
similar stories are found as early as Josephus (* Ant." 
ii. 9, S$ 9 et seq.) ; viz., the stories of the wise men's 
prophecy to the king of the birth of a child who 
some day will destroy'the power of the Egyptians 
(in the midrash the interpretation of a dream replaces 
the prophecy ; comp. also Targ. Yer. 1 to Ex. i. 15), 
upon which prophecy followed the command of the 
king to cast the male children of the Israelites into 
the river; the crown which the king places upon 
Moses’ head, and which the latter casts to the earth 
(in the midrash Moses is described as taking the 
crown from the king's head); Mosesas leader of the 
Israelites in a war against the Ethiopians, his use of 
the ibis in combating the snakes that have made 
his way dangerous, and the love of the king's daugh- 
ter for him (according to the midrash Moses enters 
the camp of the Ethiopian king Dpp, upon whose 
death he marries the latter's widow, and, overcoming 
the dangers due to the snakes, captures the long- 
besieged city). For other older sources which 
agree in part with this midrash and differ from 
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it in some respects, see Moses IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. 

According to Jellinek (* B. H.” ii., p. viii.), the life 
of Moses was originally treated in detail in a chron- 
icle which employed sources still older. This work 
was incorporated in the well-known collection of 
legends entitled “Sefer ha-Yashar?; and from this 
the Yalkut took extracts which agree with the 
“Sefer ha-Yashar” and not with the present @hron- 
icle of Moses. Ata later time, however, a shorter 
recension of the older chronicle was made, which is 
the one now existing. It was published at Con- 
stantinople in 1516, at Venice in 1564, and elsewhere, 
and was reprinted by Jellinek (Ze. ii. 1-13). Extracts 
were made from the chronicle by the author of the 
“Midrash Wayosha‘”; and it was one of the sources 
of the “Shemot Rabbah”; it was likewise cited in 
the "" Aruk," by Ibn Ezra (who rejects it as &pocry- 
phal) оп Ex. ii. 22, and by Samuel ben Meir on 
Numbers. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 145; Rab Pe'atim, p. 45; Jel- 

linek, B. Н. ii., pp. vii, et seq. 

5. Midrash Eleh Ezkerah: This midrash re- 
ceives its name from the fact that a selihah for tlie 
Day of Atonement, which treats the same subject 
and begins with the words * Eleh ezkerah,” recounts 
the execution of ten famous teachers of the Mish- 
nah in the time of the persecution by Hadrian. The 
same event is related in a very ancient source, 
Ekah Rabbati on Lam. ii, 2, ed. Buber, p. 50b 
(comp. also. Midr. Teh. on Ps. ix. 18, ed. Buber, p. 
44b) According to the Midrash Eleh Ezkerah, а 
Roman emperor commanded the execution of the ten 
sages of Israel to expiate the guilt of the sons of 
Jacob, who had sold their brother Joseph—a crime 
which, according to Ex. xxi. 16, had to be punished 
with death. "The names of the martyrs are given 
here, as in the selibah already mentioned (varying in 
part from the Ekah Rabbati and the Midrash Tehil- 
lim), as follows: R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, R. Ishmael 
the high priest. R. Akiba, R. Hanina b. Teradion, 
R. Judah b. Baba, R. Judah b. Dama, R. Huzpit, 
R. Hananiah b. Hakinai, R. Jeshebeab, and R. Elea- 
zar b. Shammua‘. 

Although this midrash employs other sources, bor- 
rowing its introduction from the Midrash Konen, 
and the account of the conversation of Rabbi Ish- 
mael with the angels in heaven probably from the 
“ Hekalot,” it forms, nevertheless, a coherent work. 
It was edited, on the basis of a Hamburg codex, by 
Jellinek (Leipsic, 1858, and in his “B. H.” ii. 64—79), 
and, according to another manuscript, by Chones, 
in his “Rab Pe'alim" (pp. 157-160). А second and 
a third recension of the midrash were edited, on the 


basis of manuscript sources, in * B. IT." (vi. 19-85), 


and a fourth is contained in the Spanish liturgical 
work “Bet Ab” (Leghorn, 1877). According to Jel- 
linek, “the fourth recension is the oldest, since it 
has borrowed large portions from the ' Hekalot^: 
пех to this stand the second and the third; while 
the youngest is the first, which, nevertheless, has 
the advantage of real conformity with the spirit of 
the race and represents this the best of all? The 
martyrdom of the ten sages is also treated in the 
additions to the “Iekalot” (*B. H.” v, 167 et seq.) 
and in the kinah for the Ninth of Ab. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. p. 142: Jelinek, B. H. ii, рр. 
Xxiii. et хеч. V., p. xli. vi., pp. xvii. eb хед Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-sefarim, p. 299. On the problem of the synchronism of 
the ten martyrs see Grütz, (resch. iv. 175 ef. seq., and Monats- 
schrift, i. 314 et seq. А German translation by P. Möbius ap- 
peared in 1845. 

6. Midrash *Eser Galiyyot: This midrash 
treats of the ten exiles which have befallen the Jews, 
counting four exiles under Sennacherib, four under 
Nebuchadnezzar, one under Vespasian, and one 
under Hadrian. ltcontainsalso many parallels tothe 
Seder ‘Olam, ch. xxii. e£ seq. A citation of the com- 
mentator R. Mille) оп Sifre ii. 43 (ed. Friedmann, 
p. 82a) justifies the inference that the Midrash *Eser 
Galiyyot originally stood at the end of the Seder 
‘Olam; and it is also possible that Abraham ben 
David likewise drew material from it, for an older 
edition of his “Sefer ha-Kabbalah” includes this 
midrash. The haggadah at the beginning of the 
midrash, to the effect that the Jews had suffered ten 
exiles, was cited, with the formula “Our teachers 
have taught," by R. Zemah Gaon in his letter ad- 
dressed to the community of Kairwan in the latter 
part of the ninth century. The midrash has been 
edited by Jellinek (“B. H.” iv. 188-186) and, with 
valuable notes, by Grünhut (“Sefer ha-Likkutim,” 
iii. 2-22). A later recension which “cares little 
about haggadic chronology, but much about hag- 
gadic embellishment,” was printed in *B, IL" v. 
113-116. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jellinek, B. H. iv.. p. xii; v.. p. > Grün- 

hut. ib. 5-13; Brüll, in Ben Chananija, 1866, p. 125; Epstein, 

Eldad ha-Dani, pp. 7, 17; Ratner, Introduction to the Se- 

der ‘Olam, pp. 49, 123, and notes on the same work, pp. 48а, 

dla, 56a. 

7. Midrash Esfah: This midrash, which as yet 
is known only from a few excerpts in Yalkut and 
two citations in “Sefer Raziel” and * Ia-Hokeah,? 
receives its name from Num. xi. 16: * Gather unto 
me [“Esfah-li”] seventy men of the elders of 
Isracl.” In Yalk. i,& 736 is found a citation rela- 
ting to the same verse, which can not be traced to 
any other midrash, and is doubtless taken from Mid- 
rash Esfah. To this midrash may possibly be re- 
ferred a passage in the “ Halakot Gedolot ” (ed. War- 
saw, p. 282b) and a fragment on Num. xvii. 14, xx. 
1-8. in Wertheimer, “Batte Midrashot,” iii. 8-10, 
which agrees iu its concluding words with the ex- 
cerpt in Yalk., Num. 763 on Num. xx. 8 (found also 
10. 262, on Ex, xvii. 2, which begins with the same 
words) The name of the midrash shows that it 
must have begun with Num. xi, 16. The other ex- 
cerpts in the Yalkut from the Midrash Esfah, Ss 
787, 139, 742, 764, 773, and 845, are based on Num. 
Xi. 24, xii. 8-7, xii. 19, xxi. 9, xxvi. 2 (found also 
ib. 684, on Num. i. 2, which begins with the same 
words) and Deut. vi. 16; the extent of the mid- 
rash, however, can not be determined. 

The interesting extract in Yalk., Num. on Num. 
xi. 16 names the seventy elders in two of its recen- 
sions (a third recension of this passage is furnished 
by a Vatican manuscript); and one of these versions 
concludes with a noteworthy statement, which justi- 
fies the inference that the midrash was taught in 
the academy of ITanina Gaon by Rabbi Samuel, 
brother of Rabbi Phinchas. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the midrash was composed in Babylon in 
the first half of the ninth century. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. pp. 279 et seq.; Chones, Rab Pe- 
"alim, рр. 36 et seq.; Rapoport, Kerem Hemed, vi.; Weiss, 
Dor, iv. 41, 216; Buber, in Keneset Yisrael, 15 Müller, Kin- 
leitung in die Responsa, 1891, p. 73; Wertheimer, Batte Mid- 
rashot, Introduction, pp. 5 еб seq. The excerpts from the 
Midrash Esfah have been collected by Buber (l-c.) and by 
Chones (l.c. pp. 147-153; comp. Buber, Feri'ot Shelomon, pp. 
13 et seq.). 


8. Midrash Hallel. See Psaums, MIDRASI то. 
9. Midrash Leku Nerannena. This midrash, 
which is cited iu the Mahzor Vitry (& 426, p. 884) 
and.of which a few fragments are still preserved, 
seems to have been a homily (“pesikta”) for the 
Feast of Hanukkah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, J7a-Hoker, i. 65 ct seq. 


10. Midrash Ma‘aseh Torah: This midrash 
contains compilations of doctrines, regulations of 
conduct, and empirical rules, arranged in groups of 
three to ten each and taken from various works. It 
is frequently found in manuscript, and has been 
edited at Constantinople (1519), Venice (1544), Am- 
sterdam (1697), and elsewhere, while it has appeared 
more recently in Jellinek’s “B. H.” (ii. 92-101) and 
is contained also in the * Kol Во” (5 118), where it 
frequently deviates from the Amsterdam edition even 
in the arrangement of its sentences. The fact that 
this midrash is ascribed to the patriarch R. Judah 
ha-Nasi (Rabbenu ha-Kadosh) receives its explana- 
tion from the fact that the Ma‘aseh Torah is merely 
another recension of the similar midrash found in 
the edition of Schónblum (in his collection “ Shelo- 
shah Sefarim Niftahim," Lemberg, 1877) and in 
Grünhut's “Sefer ha-Likkutim” (iii. 88-90). This 
latter midrash begins in both editions with the teach- 
ings which Rabbenu ha-Kadosh taught his son, and 
the work is accordingly called “ Рітке de-Rabbenu 
ha-Kadosh ” or * Pirke Rabbenu ha-Kadosh” in the. 
two editions and in the manuscripts on which they 
are based. 

The editions in question comprise two different 
recensions. In the text of Schónblum the number 
of numerical groups is 24; and at the beginning 
stands the strange order 6, 5, 4, 8, followed by the 
numbers 7-24, On the other hand, in Grünhut's 
text, which is based on a defective manuscript, the 
order of the * perakim" proceeds naturally from 8 to 
12 (or 13), but the rest are lacking; and, quite apart 
from this divergence in the method of grouping, 
even within the numerical groups the two editions 
differ strikingly in the number and occasionally also 
in the wording of individual passages. In an Ox- 
ford codex of the Mahzor Vitry a passage occurring 
iu both editions (ed. Sehiónblum, p. Зда; ed. Grün- 
hut, p. 85) is cited as being in the Pesikta; and it is 
also stated that it treats of a series of from 3 to 10 
objects (comp. the introduction to the Mahzor 
Vitry, p. 179; Tos. Ber. 8b; ‘Er. 19a). 

A similar collection, probably more ancient in 
origin, was edited by Horowitz in the * Kebod Hup- 
pah,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1888, the work being 
based on a codex of De Rossi of the year 1290. 
This compilation is named the “Huppat Eliyahu » 
or the “ Sheba‘ Huppot,” on account of its opening 
words, *Seven canopies will God set up for the 
righteous in the world to come” (comp. B. B. 75a). 
This haggadah agrees for the most part with the 
Ma‘aseh Torah and the Pirke Rabbenu һа-Кайовһ, 
and presents the numerical groupings up to the 





nuniber 24, arranged without much order; on the 
whole, it harmonizes more closely with the Pirke. 
According to Horowitz, the “ Huppat Eliyahu” was 
revised and expanded into the “Huppat Eliyahu 
Rabbah.” 

The “Huppat Eliyahu” was edited as far as No. 
16 by R. Israel Alnaqua at the cnd of his * Menorat 
ha-Ma’or”; and this portion of the compilation, 
together with other extracts from this work, was 
appended by Elijah de Vidas to his * Reshit Hok- 
mah ? (comp. Schechter, * Monatsschrift," 1885, pp. 
194 et seq., 234). Alnaqua mentions also among the 
sources which he used “Huppat Eliyahu Zuta we- 
Rabbah,” which were evidently merely parts of the 
same work. From them were probably derived the 
two extracts in paragraphs 201 and 247 of the “ Me- 
norat ha-Ma’or” of Isaac Aboab, which are cited as 
occurring in the * Huppat Eliyahu Rabbah” and the 
"Huppat Eliyahu Zuta." Alnaqua was, further- 
more, tlie compiler of many maxims beginning with 
the words pow, бул, and now and forming the 
“Or *Olam" at the end of his “ Menorat ha-Ma’or.” 
This collection was likewise incorporated by De 
Vidas in his work, and has been reprinted by Jelli- 
nek (* B. H.” iii. 109-180) as the “ Midrash le-‘Olam” 
and “ Midrash Gadol u-Gedolah.” 

The “Ma‘aseh Torah” formed the model for the 
rich collection of Elijah Wilna which bears the same 
name, and which appeared at Warsaw in 1804 with 
the additions of his son Abraham. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. pp. 284 ef гей. Chones, Rab Pe- 
‘alim, pp. 59 et seq., 87 et seq.: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, 
pp. 337 et seq., 357 et seq.; Grünhut, Sefer ha-Lüdcutim, iii., 
Introduction, pp. 17 et seq. Abundant material regarding 
this midrash has been collected by Horowitz; but the numer- 
ical relations of the midrashim require thorough investigation. 


11. Midrash Petirat Aharon: A midrash 
based on Num. xx. 1 et seq., and describing the lack 
of water experienced by the children of Israel after 
the death of Miriam and theevents at the rock from 
which water was obtained. It likewise treats of 
Num. xx. 24 et seq., recounting the death of Aaron. 
Aaron, escorted by the people, ascended the moun- 
tain with Mosesand Eleazar. Therea cavern opened 
which Moses invited his brother to enter; in it were 
a table, a burning lamp, and a couch surrounded by 
angels. With gentle words Moses addressed Aaron, 
whose fate was to be happier than his own; for 
Aaron was to be buried by his brother, and his honor 
was to be inherited by his children. Aaron then lay 
down upon the couch, and God took him to Him- 
self. When Moses left the cavern it vanished; but 
at his prayer, his assertion that Aaron was dead be- 
ing disbelieved, the mountain opened again and the 
high priest was seen resting on the couch (see Jew., 
Ехсүс. i. da, se. AARON; and on the beginning 
of the midrash. which is based on Zech. xi. 8, comp. 
Ta‘an. 9a and Sifre, Deut. 305). Authorities are no- 
where cited, but several statements are introduced 
by the formula bs (.e., by уюму). The midrash 
was edited at Constantinople (1516), Venice (1544), 
and elsewhere, and has been reprinted by Jellinek 
(* B. H.” i. 91-95). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. p. 146; Jellinek, В. H. i., p. xix. 

19. Midrash Petirat Mosheh: This midrash 
describes in great detail the last acts of Moses and his 
death, at which the angels and God Himself were 
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present. There are several recensions of it. The 
first, published at Constantinople in 1516 (Venice, 
1544, and elsewhere; also in Jeliinek, “В. H.” i. 115- 
129), begins with a brief exegesis by R, Samuel Nah- 
mani and R. Tanhuma of the first verse of the peric- 
ope “We-zot ha-berakah” (Deut. xxxiii, 1, xxxiv. 
12) elosing with its last verses, and doubtless in- 
tended for Simhat Torah. The real content of the 


et seq., supplemented by an exegesis of Deut. iii. 
98 et seq., and is filled with somewhat tedious dia- 
logues between God and Moses, who is represented 
as unwilling to die. All his tears and entreaties were 
in vain, however; for God commanded all the princes 
of heaven to close the gates of prayer. In the last 
days of his life, until the 7th of Adar, Moses inter- 
preted the Torah to Israel; and on the day of his 
death, according to R. Helbo, he wrote thirteen 
Torahs, of which twelve were for the twelve tribes, 
and the best was for the Ark of the Covenant (ib. 
xxxi. 24 et seg.; comp. Pesik. p. 197a; Deut. R., 
Wayelek, end.; Midr. Teh. on Ps. xc.); some say 
that Gabriel descended, and took the Torah from the 
hands of Moses, bearing it through each heaven to 
show the picty of its scribe, and that the souls of the 
holy read from this Torah on Mondays and Thurs- 
days and on festivals. This is followed by a long 
section beginning with R. Josiah's account of the 
honors which Moses rendered Joshua, and the serv- 
ice which he did him in the last days of his life. 
Especially noteworthy here is the poetic prayer of 
Joshua beginning блуп рчл ЧӘ? m Ty. 

After this the close of Moses' life is depicted, a 
bat kol giving warning with increasing insistence of 
the hours, even of the seconds, that remained for 
him. This enumeration of the hours and the con- 
ventional formula bip n3 any areimportant for the 
determination of the dependence of the additions 
in Deut. R. xi. and the second recension on the orig- 
inal version. Early in the midrash the angels Ga- 
briel and Zangaziel, *the scribe of all the sons of 
heaven," are mentioned; but in the last hours of 
the life of Moses it is Samael, the head of the Sa- 
tans, whose activity is most conspicuous as he 
watches for the passing of the soul, while Michael 
weeps and laments. At last Samael receives the 
command to bring the soul of Moses, but flees in 
terror before his glance. Again he appears with a 
drawn sword before Moses, but he has to yield be- 
fore the *shem ha-meforash," carved on the staff of 
the leader of Israel. "The last moment approaches, 
however, and God Himself appears to receive Moses’ 
soul. The three good angels accompany Him to 
prepare a resting-place for Moses, whose soul at 
length is taken in the kiss of death. See Moses IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 

Large portions of this midrash are contained in 
Deut. R., ed. Wilna, xi. 4,7, 8, 9 (?), and 10, where 
they must be regarded as later additions. "The en- 

tire passage represented by paragraphs 

Other Re- 9 and 10 of Deut. R. xi. is found also, 
censions. combined in the same manner, in 

Yalk., Deut. 940 (on Deut. xxxi. 14), 

where the Midrash Petirat Mosheh is given as the 
Source, Sifre 305 contains an exquisite little bag- 
gadah on Moses and the angel of death (comp. 





Pesik. p. 199b; Deut. R. xi. 5) A long citation 
from the beginning of the midrash is also contained 
in a homily in Tan., Wa'ethanan, 6 (on Deut. iii. 
26), treating of the same theme, the death of Mae 

A second recension is based on Prov. a*:. ind 
is considered by Jelinek, but probably incorrectly, 
to be the older. It was edited by him in * B. H.” vi. 
71-78, and has an entirely different beginning from 
that which is found in the other recension (comp. 
Deut. R. xi. 8), As it is based upon a defective 
manuscript, the manner in which this introduction 
was connected with the original midrash can not 
be determined; but what follows the missing por- 
tion docs not differ essentially from that found in 
the first recension, although it is somewhat shorter 
and is changed in arrangement. Moses’ lament that 
he may never taste the fruits of the land receives a 
long explanatory addition to the effect that he grieved 
not for the products of the earth, but because he 
would be unable to fulfil the divine commands per- 
taining to Palestine. 

A third recension or revision of the midrash was 
published by Gaulmyn (Paris, 1692), together with 
a Latin translation and the first recension. In the 
“Assumptio Mosis” the manuscript ends abruptly 
before the account of the assumption from which 
that work receives its name. According to Schürer, 
this concluding portion must have related to the dis- 
pute of the archangel Michael with Satan, men- 
tioned in Jude 9. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. p. 146; Jellinek, D. IT. i., p. xxi.; 

vi., pp. ххі. et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. За ed., iii. 219 et scq. 

13. Midrash Ta‘ame Haserot we-Yeterot : 
This midrash, which has been edited most completely 
by Wertheimer (Jerusalem, 1899), gives haggadic 
explanations not only of the words which are writ- 
ten defective or plene, as the title of the work im- 
plies, but also of a great number of those which 
are not read as they are written (comp. on the ketib 
in Wertheimer's ed., Nos. 8, 11, 18, 19, 91-80, 37, 
51, 89, 106, 111, 118, 124, 125, 127-129, 181, 134, 188- 
140, 181, and No. 12 on a word which is read with- 
out being written) There are likewise notes on 
names and words which are read differently in ditfer- 
ent places (e.g., in Nos. 17, 90, 193, 196, 141, 142, 161, 
179), on the @таё 2eyóuevov почо, Judges iv. 18 (No. 
108), on the peculiar writing of certain words (e.g., 
No. 183 on mann, Isa. ix. 6, and No. 163 on sybian, 
Josh. x. 24), and on the suspended letters in Judges 
xviii, 30, Ps. Ixxx. 14, and Job xlviii. 50 (Nos. 119- 
114). The midrash may be termed, therefore, a Masor- 
etic one, although it frequently deviates from the Ma- 
sorah. The haggadic interpretations are derived for 
the most part from scattered passagesin the Talmud 
and in the Midrashim, while the arrangement is 
capricious, the individual words being arranged 
neither according to the order of the alphabet nor 
according to the sequence of the books of the Bible. 
In the different manuscripts and editions of it this 
midrash varies considerably, not only in the number 
and arrangement of the passages which it discusses, 
but also in the wording of individual interpretations. 
It is cited under its present title in the Tosafot (Ber. 
84а), in the * Sefer Mizwot байо!” of Moses of Coucy, 
and by Asher ben Jehiel, while it is called “Midrash 
Haserot we-Yeterot" by Solomon Norzi. A brief 
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extract from this work enumerating the words to be 

written “defective” or “plene,” but omitting the 

reason therefor, is contained in the Mabzor Vitry, 

§ 518, pp. 656 et seq. 

To the Masoretic midrashim belong also the 
explanations of passages read and not written or 
written and not read which have been edited from 
an old grammatical and Masoretie miscellany in the 
“Manuel du Lecteur" of Joseph Derenbourg (Paris, 
1871), and in Jacob Saphir's “Eben Ѕарріг” (ii. 218 
et seq., Mayence, 1874), and reprinted by Jellinek in 
his * B. H." (v. 27-30). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The midrash on the reasons for words written 
"defective" and "plene" was edited by Berliner on the 
basis of a Munich manuscript in his Peletat Soferim, He- 
brew section, pp. 36 et seq., Breslau, 1872; by Wertheimer on 
the basis of a Genizah manuscript in the Batte Midrashot, i. 
32 et seg., iii. 1 et хер; and on the basis of a codex of De Rossi 
in the edition mentioned in the text; comp. Berliner, Т.е. 
German section, pp. 3£ et seq.; the introductions of Wert- 


heimer in the various editions; Zunz, G. V. p. 281; Rab Pe- 
"adim, pp. 65 et seg.s Buber in Ha-Shahar, iv. 


14. Midrash Tadshe (called also Baraita de- 
Rabbi Pinehas b. Ya/ir) : This small midrash be- 
gins with an interpretation of Gen. i. 11: * And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth” (* Tadshe ha-arez "). 
“Why,” asked R. Phinehas, “did God decree that 
grass and herbs amd fruits should grow upon the 
third day, while light was not created until the 
fourth? То show His infinite power, which is al- 
mighty; for even without the light He caused the 
earth to bring forth [while now He creates all man- 
ner of trees and plants through the operation of the 
light]." The name of the author occurs twice (ed. 
Epstein, pp. xxi, xxxi); and the midrash closes 
with the words “‘ad kan me-dibre R. Pinehas ben 
Yair.” No other authorsare named. This midrash 
is peculiar in several respects, varying in many state- 
ments from other midrashim ; and, although written 
in pure Hebrew, it contains numerous expressions 
which are not found elsewhere, such as чуп in, 
naw an, my D'I) (= “planets,” p. xix.) 
The structure of the midrash is very loose. 

The Midrash Tadshe is in the main symbolic in 
tendency, and it plays much on groups of numbers. 
Section 2 contains a symbolization of the Tabernacle; 
and, according to Epstein, the central idea of the 
midrash is the theory of three worlds—earth, man, 
and the Tabernacle. Section 10 contains a mystic 
explanation of the numbers mentioned in connection 
with the offerings of the princes (comp. Num. vii. 
12 et seg.). Combinations and parallelisms based on 
the number ten are found in sections 5 and 15; on 
seven, in 6, 11, and 20; on six, in 20; on five, in 7; 
on four, in 20; on three, in 12, 18, etc. Desultory 
expositions of Gen. ii. 17; iii. 8, 14 et seg. ; Ex. vii. 
19 et seg., 88 et seq. ; Lev. xiii. 2, xiv. 84; Lam. i. 1 
еі ѕет.; Num. iv. 8, xxvii. 7; and Deut. xxxii. 12, 
are contained in sections 7, 10, 17, 20, 21, and 22. 
Especially noteworthy is section 8, on “the ages of 
the pious,” the Patriarchs, the Matriarchs, and the 
twelve sons of Jacob, giving also the dates of their 
births. In this list the monthsare not designated as 
Nisan, etc., but as “the first,” “the second,” etc. 
The dates for Zebulun and Benjamin are lacking in 
the present text, but are given in a citation hy 
Bahya and in the Yalkut, where, however, the 
months are named and not numbered. The length 
of life ascribed to the sons of Jacob agrées with that 











given in the Seder ‘Olam Zuta; but only the Book 
of Jubilees gives the days and months of their 
births, and even it does not state the length of their 
lives (comp. Jubilees, xxviii. and xxxii, where, 
however, some dates differ from those given in the 
midrash) On the other.hand, section 6 of the Mid- 
rash Tadshe is in entire agreement with the Book 
of Jubilees (ii., iii., iv., vii, x., xii., xiv., xv., and 
xxxiii.) in its statement that twenty- 

Analogies two varieties of things were created 
with the in the world—seven on the first day; 

Book of опе on the second; four on the third; 

Jubilees. three onthe fourth; threeon the fifth; 

and four on the sixth—and that these 
twenty-two varieties correspond to the twenty-two 
generations from Adam to Jacob (and to the twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet). 

Epstein has drawn attention to other striking 
analogies between this midrash and the Book of 
Jubilees, especially to the strange theory of Rabbi 
Phinehas b. Jair (p. xxxi.) that Adam was created 
iu the first week, and that Eve was formed in the 
second week, from hisrib; this serving as the founda- 
tion for the rule of purification given in Lev. xii. 9 
et seq., with which Jubilees, iii. 8 is to be compared. 
On these grounds, Epstein advances the hypothesis 
that in this and many other passages the author of 
the Midrash Tadshe used the Book of Jubilees, 
which existed at that time in Hebrew and was 
much larger in scope than at present, and was as- 
cribed, “on account of its Essenic tendency," to 
Rabbi Phinehas b. Jair, who was famous for his 
great plety. It is hardly probable, however, that 
the present Book of Jubilees is incomplete: and а 
much more plausible view of Epstein’s is that 
which regards the Midrash Tadshe as the work of 
Rabbi Moses ha-Darshan. Either on account of its 
beginning, or for some other reason, R, Phinchas b. 
Jair was regarded as the author of this midrash, and 
Num. R. xiii. 10 and xiv. 19, 18 contain several ex- 
positions and maxims from it cited under the name 
of that tanna. The midrash, from which Yalkut 
excerpted several passagesand which has been cited 
by various authors, has been edited according to 
manuscript sources by Jellinek (* B. H.” iii. 164-193) 
and by Epstein (“Beiträge zur Jüdischen Alter- 
thümskunde," Vienna, 1887). 

The Midrash Tadshe must not be confused with 
another baraita bearing the title * Baraita de-Rabbi 
b. Jair," which deals with gradations of virtues, the 
highest of which causes its possessor to share in the 
holy spirit (comp. Sotah, end, and parallels). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. p. 580; Rab Pe'alim, pp. 114 et 

xeq.; Jellinek, B. 11. iii, pp. xxxiii. et seq. ; vi, p. xxix. 

Epstein, l.c. pp. i-xiv.; idem, Le Livre des Jubilés, Phi- 

lon et le Midrasch Tadsche, in R. E. J. xxi. 80 et seq., xxii. 

let seq.; Weiss, Dor, iv. 216; Kautzseh, Apokryphen, ii. 37 ; 

EE E Ag. Tan. ii. 497, 499; Grünhut, Sefer ha-Lildlcutin, 

15. Midrash Temurah (called by Me'iri Mid- 
rash Temurot): A small midrash consisting of 
three chapters. It develops the view that God in 
His wisdom and might has created all things on earth 
as contrasted pairs which mutually supplement each 
other. Life is known only as opposed to death, and 
death as opposed to life; and, in like manner, if all 
were foolish or wise, or rich or poor, it would not be 
known that they were foolish or wise, or rich or 
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poor. “Therefore God created man and woman, 
beauty and deformity, fire and water, iron and wood, 
light and darkness, heat and cold, food and famine, 
drink and thirst, walking and lameness, sight and 
blindness, hearing and deafness, sea and land, 
speech and dumbness, activity and repose, pain and 
pleasure, joy and sorrow, health and sickness," and 
the like. In ch, iii. the antitheses given in Eccl. iii. 
1 et seg. are enumerated and are paralleled with Ps. 
exxxvi. Ch.i., which contains an interesting an- 
thropological passage, and ch. ii. begin with pseud- 
epigraphical interpretations ascribed by the midrash 
to Rabbis Ishmael and Akiba; the latter appear, 
consequently, as joint authors of the midrash. 

According to Jellinek, the Midrash Temurah was 
composed in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
since it drew upon Ibn Ezra and upon Galen's dia- 
logue on the soul, even though it is cited by Me iri 
and Abraham Abulafia. It was first edited by 
Azulai (Leghorn, 1786), being appended to the sec- 
ond part of his “Shem ha-Gedolim ? ; and it has been 
reprinted by Jellinek (* B. H.” i. 106-114). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 118; Rab Pe'alim, рр. 128 ct 

seg; Jellinek, B, H. i. pp. xx. et seq. 

16. Midrash Wa-Yekullu: A midrash named 
after Gen. ii. 1 (^ Wa-Yekullu ha-Shamayim"). It 
contained both halakic and haggadic material, and 
doubtless covered several books of the Pentateuch ; 
but it now exists only in citations by various authors 
after the middle of the twelfth century. In “ Ha- 
Rokeah,” €8 192, 209, 320, and 324, passages from it 
are quoted as belonging to Gen. xix, 24, to the 
pericopes Behukkotai and Beha‘aloteka and to 
Deut. ii. 81. Judging from the first and fourth of 
these citations, the Midrash Wa-Yekullu was a 
homiletie one, since Tanhuma on Gen. xix. and on 
Deut. ii. 31, as well as Deut. R. on the latter pas- 
sage, likewise contains homilies. The midrash must 
have derived much material from the Tanhuma- 
Yelammedenu, since some of the few fragments that 
have been preserved agree more or less accurately 
with passages from the Tanhuma or with excerpts 
in Yalkut from Yelammedenu. The midrash seems 
also to have been called * Wayekullu Rabbah.” 
The citations from it are collected in Grünhut's 
“Sefer ha-Likkutim,” ii. 10b e£ seq. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 281; idem, С. S. iii. 252; Rab 
Pe'alim, рр. 52 et scq.; Grünhut, Sefer ha-Lilkutim, Intro- 
duction, pp. 13 ct seq. 

17. Midrash Wayissa‘u: This small midrash, 
* the heroic legend of thesonsof Jacob," is based on 
Gen. xxxv. 5 and xxxvi. 6, and recounts the story 
of the wars of Jacob and his sons against the kings 
of the Amoritesand against Esau and hisarmy. The 
beginning of its version of the former story is as 
follows: * Our teachers said that although they did 
not pursue after them this time, yet seven years later 
all the kings of the Amorites gathered themselves 
together against the sons of Jacob." That the legends 
contained in the Wayissa‘u are very old may be in- 
ferred from the Book of Jubilees, xxxiv., xxxvii. ef 
seq., and from the Testament of Judah (Kautzsch, 
* Apokryphen," ii. 97 et seq., 102 et seq., 471 et seq.) ; 
the midrash betrays its relationship to these old 
pseudepigraphical writings in many details. The 
war against the Amorites is treated at greater 


length in the “Sefer ha-Yashar," pericope “ Beshal- 
lah." 'The midrash itself is contained in Yalk., 
Gen. 188, and is mentioned by Nahmanides on Gen. 
xxxiv. 18, as “Sefer Milhamot Bene Ya'akob." 

The text has been edited according to the Yalkut 
by Jellinek (* B. Н.” iii. 1-5), and by Chones (in his 
edition of “Rab Pe'alim," pp. 158 её seg.), and by 
Charles in his edition of the Book of Jubilees, Ap- 
pendix 11., Oxford, 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 145; Rab Pe'alim, pp. 54 et 
seq.; Jellinek, В. H. iii.. pp. ix. et seq. 

18. Midrash Wayosha': A midrash based on 
Ex. xiv. 80-xv. 18. It is an exposition in the style 
of the later haggadah and seems to have been in- 
tended for the * Shirah " Sabbath or for the seventh 
day of the Passover. Entire sections are taken 
verbatim from the Tanhuma, such as the passage 
on Ex. xv. 8 from Tan., Bo, and on xv. 5 from 
Hukkat, beginning. With the story in the exposi- 
tion of Ex. xiv. 80, concerning Satan, who appeared 
before Abraham and Isaac as they went to the sac- 
rifice, may be compared the addition in Tan., Wa- 
yera, сӣ. Stettin, No. 24; Yalk., Ex. §§ 98-99, end; 
and *Sefer ha-Yashar," end of pericope * Wayera.? 
'The midrash on Ex. xv. 2, 7 also contains extracts 
from the Chronicle of Moses, the passage on Usa, 
the genius of Egypt, agreeing word for word with 
the excerpt in Yalk., 8 241. Here the first edition 
has merely * Midrash,” while other editions give the 
Midrash Abkiras the source, although it is doubtful 
whether this haggadah ever occurred in that work. 

The sections begin for the most part with the 
words *ameru bakamim," though Rabbi Joshua ben 
Levi and Rabbi Samuel b. Nabmani are occasionally 
givenasthe authors. In the exposition of xv. 18 on 
the sorrows and the redemption in the Messianic time, 
the terrible figure of King А кмс is described, and 
itis said that he will slay the Messiah of the race of 
Joseph, but will himself be slain by the Messiah who 
is the son of David (comp. Suk. 52a); God will then 
gather together the scattered remnant of Israel and 
hold the final judgment; and the wonderful beauty 
of a new world full of joy and happiness is revealed. 

The Midrash Wayosha' was first published at 
Constantinople in 1519 (Metz, 1849, and elsewhere), 
and has been reprinted by Jellinek (* B. H." i. 85-87). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 222; Rab Pe'alim, p. 55; Jel- 

linek, B. H. i., p. xvii.; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 299. 

The more recent collections of small midrashim 
mentioned in thisarticleand in MIDRAsH HAGGADAH 
are the following: A. Jellinek, “В. H.” parts i.-iv., 
Leipsic, 1853-57; parts v.-vi, Vienna, 1878—78; 
Hayyim M. Horowitz, "^ Agadat Agadot,” etc., Ber- 
lin, 1881; idem, “Bet ‘Екей ha-Agadot: Bibliothcca 
Hageadica,” 2 parts, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1881; 
idem, * Kebod Huppah,” #0. 1888; edem, *'Tosefta 
Attikta: Uralte Toscfta’s,” i.-v., 10. 1889-90; S. A. 
Wertheimer, “Batte Midrashot," i.-iv., Jerusalem, 
1898-97; idem, “Leket Midrashim,” db. 1908: L. 
Grünhut, “Sefer ha-Likkutim, Sammlung Aelterer 
Midraschim,” ete., i.-vi., 7. 1898-1903; comp. also 
Abraham Wilna, *Rab Pe'alim," ed. Chones, pp. 
188 et^ seq. ; H. L. Strack, in Herzog-Hauck, * Real- 
Encyc.” s.v. * Midrasch.” 

In these collections, especially in Jellinek's “Bet 
ha-Midrash.” there are many small midrashim, either 
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edited there for the first time or reprinted, as well 
as a number of works under other names, a discus- 
sion of which belongs rather to an article on mystic 
literature. The following treatises, however, may 
be mentioned here, the titles being given for the 
most part according to Jellinek: 

(1) Agadat Mashiah (Haggadah of the Messiah; 
Т0. ii. 141 et seg.) (2) Daraita Ma'ase Bereshit (in 
Chones' addenda to Abraham Wilna's “Rab Pe- 
talim,” pp. 47 et seq.) ; also Seder Rabbah de-Bereshit 
(n Wertheimer, le. i. 1-91) (3) Gan ‘Eden we- 
Gehinnom (Paradise and Hell; #0. v. 42 et seq.). 
(4) Ma'aseh R. Yehoshua’ b. Levi (History of R. 
Joshua b. Levi; db. ii. 48 et seg.). (5) Midrash Konen 
(in “В. IT." ii. 23-39); Be-Hokmah Yasad (Divine 
Wisdom; zd. v. 63-69); Masseket Gehinnom (Tract- 
ate of Gehenna; 7. i. 147-149). (6) Milhamot ha- 
Mashiah (War of the Messiah; db. vi. 117 e£ е0.). 
(7) Misterot R. Shim'on b. Yohai (Mysteries of R. 
Simeon b. Yohai; čb. iii. 78 e£ seg.). (8) Otiyot de- 
Rabbi Akiba (Alphabetical Midrash of R. Akiba; 
first and second recensions in “B. H.” iii. 19-64; 
comp. 7b. v. 81-88; vi., p. xL; Wertheimer, l.e. ii. 
23 ei seg.; and see AKIBA BEN JOSEPH, ALPHABET 
ок); Hekalot Rabbati (Great Hekalot; in “B. H.” 
iii. 88-108); Masseket Hekalot (Tractate Hekalot; 
7b. ii. 40-47; comp. also 10. i. 58 et seg., iii. 161 et 
seq., vi. 109 et seg.); and “Baraita Ma'ase Merka- 
bah" (in Wertheimer, Ze. ii. 15-95) (9) Otiyot 
Mashiah (Signs of the Messiah; db. ii. 58-63). (10) 
Pirke Eliyahu (Sections Concerning the Messiah; 
ib. ii. 68 et seg.). (11) Seder Gan ‘Eden (Description 
of Paradise; db. ii. 59 et seg.; second recension, čb. 
iii. 181-140; additions, £0. 194-198). (12) Sefer Bli- 
yahu (Apocalypse of Elijah; db. iii. 65 et seq.). (18) 
Sefer Zerubbabel (Book of Zerubbabel; 7d. ii. 54-57; 
comp. also Wertheimer, l.e. ii. 25 et seg., 29 et seq.). 

Е. C. J. T. 


MIDWIFE.—Biblical Data: Midwives are re- 
ferred to in the Bible as having been employed among 
the Hebrews at an early period; thus Rachel and 
Tamar were assisted by midwives (Gen. xxxv. 17, 
xxxviii. 98). They were called in, however, only 
in rare cases. For instance, the delivery of Rachel 
is expressly stated to have been a difficult, one, and 
Tamar was delivered of twins. But in general 
midwives were dispensed with. Thus in Egypt, 
where the Hebrews multiplied rapidly (Ex. i. 7, 12), 
the names of only two midwives are recorded, 
Shiphrah and Puah; and it is stated that the He- 
brew women, unlike the Egyptians, “are delivered 
ere the midwives come in unto them” (db. i. 15, 19). 
Sometimes the necessary service was rendered by 
friends or relatives (I Sam. iv. 20). 

The general Hebrew term for * midwife ” is nmn 
(plural, mb); but the word pyn (Ex. i. 19), also, 
is interpreted by Rashi to denote midwives, like 
the Aramaic SAR. The word ВОЗ (čb. i. 16), 
which is the dual form of jax (= “two stones”), 
has given rise to some difficulty. The Targumim 
and the later commentators, as Rashi and David 
Kimhi, interpret it as “the delivery-stool,” while 
Ibn Janah, Joseph Kimhi, and Parhon, followed by 
some modern commentators, as Eichhorn and Kno- 
bel, render it “the womb.” Gesenius (*Th.”), re- 





jecting the idea that delivery-stools existed in Egy pt 
at such an early period (comp. Ploss, “Das Weib,” 
2d ed., pp. 197, 282), translates “the stone bath.” 

Although it is not stated what were the functions 
of a midwife after the delivery, yet the services 
enumerated in Ezek. xvi. 4 were most probably 
rendered by her. 

J. M. SEL. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The midwife is 
generally designated by mn, Nmn (a term applied 
also to the lying-in woman) and by поп (= “the 
wise woman"; comp. the French “sage-femme”), 
but from Lev. R. xxvii. 7 it seems that the term 
wnoano is also applied to the midwife (comp. Gen. ` 
R. Ix. 8). Besides tying the umbilical cord (Shab. 
198b) she performed two other duties, as may be 
inferred from the Talmudic passage Sotah 11b. 
It is here implied that “Shiphrah” and *Puah" 
(see MrpwrrE, ВівІлсАг, Dara) were not the real 
names of the midwives, but only indicated their 
functions; the former meaning “the one who trims 
the child,” and the latter, “the one who talks to the 
child.” or, according to R. Hananeel, “the one who 
whispers”; that is to say, the midwife whispered 
in the woman’s ear in order to facilitate parturition. 

The question whether the delivery-stool was in 
use in Egypt during the Biblical period is answered 
by the Rabbis in the affirmative; for they translate 
Вз “delivery-stool,” giving various reasons for 
so doing (Sotah 7.c.). The Talmudic interpretation 
of 72 (Hosea xiii. 13) also is * delivery-stool.? 

A midwife, when called to assist a woman in 
labor, is allowed to profane the Sabbath, if neces- 
sary, in the discharge of her duties (Shab, de; Yer. 
Shab. xviii. 8); and all concessions are granted to 
her as to one engaged in saving human life. 

Although many physicians studied obstetries, and 
rabbis who were acquainted with that science (Sum- 
uel, among others) were consulted on certain occa- 
sions with regard to the ritual cleanness or unclean- 
ness of the mother, yet it does not appear from the 
Talmud that men were ever called to assist a woman 
in her delivery. It is also difficult to say whether in 
the Talmudie times midwives were specially trained 
for their profession or whether they gained their 
knowledge of it merely by watching the operations 
of others. The term mon, however, would seem 
to indicate that they were well trained, 

Midwives, as appears from the Talmud, were 
called to assist not only women, but even domestic 
animals (Hul. 48a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wilhelm Ebstein, Die Medizin in Neuen 

Testament und im Talmud, pp. 213 ef. seq., Stuttgart, 1903 ; 


L. Kotelmann, Die Geburtshilfe der Alten Hebrücr, 1876. 
S. 8. M. SuL. 


MIECZYSLAV III. бее Poraxp. 

MIEDZYBOZ (MEDZHIBOZH): Russian 
town in the government of Podolia; it has a total 
population of 5,100, including 3,400 Jews. Among 
the latter there are 1,009 artisans and 57 day-labor- 
ers. There are the usual charitable organizations. 
About 800 families were assisted in 1898 with fuel, 
and were given aid for Passover. A Jewish com- 
munity existed at Miedzyboz as carly as the six- 
teenth century, but in the course of the Cossack 
uprising under Chmielnicki it was destroyed. A 
few years later the census (1661) of the district of 
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Podolia showed that Miedzyboz had only a few 
Jewish houses, including two inns; these were ex- 
empted from taxation by privilege. During the 
war between Russia and Poland for the possession 
of Little Russia, the Jews of Miedzyboz were again 
put to the sword (1664). About 1740 the founder of 
Hasidism, Israel b. Eliezer BA‘AL SueM-Tor, settled 
there, and began to disseminate his teachings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty à Nadpisi, i. 426, 453, 464, St. Peters- 
burg, 1899; 5. Dubnow, Yevreiskaya Istoriya, ii. 428, Odessa, 


1879. 
и. R. S. J. 


MIEDZYRZECZ (MESERITZ or MEZHI- 
RECHYE): Town in the government of Siedlce, 
Russian Poland; near Warsaw. It has (1904) a popu- 
lation of 13,681, of whom 9,000 are Jews. The first 
Jewish settlement dates probably from the six- 
teenth century, its members coming from Germany 
and especially from Frankfort-on-the-Main. The 
Jews control all the business of the town. The 
making of bristles for the German export trade, via 
Leipsic, is oue of its important industries, in which 
many Jewish workmen are employed. Moses Mi- 
chel Migdal introduced this enterprise. 

The synagogue, a very imposing stone structure, 
with a seating capacity of approximately 3,000, was 
built about 1800; Count Potocki, who formerly 
owned the town, is said to have contributed a large 
sum toward its erection. The bet ha-midrash was 
built in 1859. Miedzyrzecz has several minor congre- 
gations, a Talmud Torah, and a yeshibah (founded by 
Bendet Barg; d. 1891). Many Jews from Miedzyr- 
zecz settled in the Holy Land, among them being Zebi 
Hirsch Fischbein (d. Jerusalem 1870)and David Jano- 
wer. Bothcontributed to the founding of a Talmud 
Torah in Jerusalem. The colonists of Yesod ha-Ma- 
‘alah, near Safed, in 1885, were all from Miedzyrzecz. 

The following is a list of the rabbis of Miedzyr- 
zecz: Zebi Hirsch b. Abbusch of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (d. 1734); Isaac b. Zebi Hirsch (d. 
1771); Lób of Frankfort; Nahman b. Elijah; 
Ephraim Eliezer Zebi b. Zeeb Harlap (Eliezer 
Harlap; d. 1849; a descendant of Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya; he was а cabalist and left many manu- 
scripts, some of which have been published under 
the title * Migdenot Eliezer”; in its introduction he 
traces his descent from King David); Yom-Tob 
Lippe Heilpern (author of *'Oneg Yom-Tob," 
responsa); Joshua Löb Diskin (d. Jerusalem 
1898); Simhah Samuel (author of “ Mesharet 
Mosheh,” novellæ on Maimonides’ “Yad”; d. 1865); 
Israel Isser Shapiro of Augustow (d. 1895); 
Nahman Baer Shapiro (son of Israel Isser). 

Miedzyrzeez has had several authors of note. 
Abraham Dob Berusch Flohm, maggid, was the 
author of “ Неѕеа le-Abraham," on the Haggadah 
(1886). He corrected for the press all the manu- 
scripts of Jacob, the maggid of Dubno. Jacob 
David Biederman was the author of annofations 
on “ Torat Kohanim "; he became rabbi of Kozenitz, 
a small town near Miedzyrzecz, Moses Hayyim 
Triwaks (b. 1868) was the author of “Nod De- 
ma‘ot” (Warsaw, 1888) and “Nahalat Mosheh” 
(1890). "There is а congregation in New York city 
whose members are mostly natives of Miedzyrzecz. 

T. m. J. D. E. 








MIELZINER, MOSES: American rabbi and 
author; born at Schubin, province of Posen, Ger- 
many, Aug. 12, 1828; died at Cincinnati Feb. 18, 
1908. His father, Benjamin, rabbi in his native 
town, gave him the first instruction in Talmudic lit- 
erature, while he received his secular education 
from L. I. Braunhart, a man of superior gifts, who, 
after having been a pupil of Heinrich Heine in the 
course founded by the Culturverein in Berlin, was 
appointed principal of the 
Jewish school in Schubin 
in 1835, and remained 
there until his death in his 
ninety-eighth yearin 1904. 
In 1848 Mielziner was 
sent to Exin, where he at- 
tended the yeshibah of the 
aged rabbi Wolf Klausner, 
and in 1845 he went to Ber- 
lin in pursuit of further 
secular education, attend- 
ing at the same time the Talmudic course of Rabbi J. 
J. Oettinger. Having prepared himself privately for 
academic studies, he entered the University of Ber- 
lin in 1848, and remained there until 1852, when 
Samuel HoLDHEIM, who took a great interest in 
him, recommended him to Waren in Mecklenburg 
as teacher and preacher. The Orthodox reaction. 
introduced by the * Landrabbiner” Lüpschitz in 1853 
forced Mielziner, much to the regret of his congrega- 
tion (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1854, p. 527; 1857, p. 869), 
to resign his position. He went to Denmark, where 
his brother Solomon was minister in Aalborg, and 
soon obtained a position at Randers in 1854. In 1857 
he was called as principal of the religious school to 
Copenhagen, where he remained until 1865, when 
he was called to the rabbinate of the Congregation 
Anshe Chesed in New York (* New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung," 1865, No. 215), When this congregation 
was absorbed by the Beth-El congregation, heopened 
a private school, which he conducted until 1879, 
when he received a call as professor of Talmud and 
rabbinical literature from the Hebrew Union College 
in Cincinnati. Upon the death of Isaac M. WISE 
March 26, 1900, he became president of this institu- 
tion, and held this position until his death. 

Mielziner was not а voluminous writer. Apart 
from several sermons which he published, the first 
of which was delivered in Waren, 1854, he wrote 
* Die Verhültnisse der Sklaven bei den Hebrüern," 
Copenhagen, 1859, this being the thesis for which 
he received the degree of Ph. D. from the University 
of Giessen. This book appeared also in an English 
translation under the title “Slavery Among the An- 
cient Hebrews,” Cincinnati, 1895. As a result of 
his lectures at the college he published: “Jewish 
Law of Marriage and Divorce," Cincinnati, 1884; 
“Introduction to the Talmud,” ib. 1894; second edi- 
tion, New York, 1908 ; and “Legal Maxims of the 
Talmud,” id. 1898. Mielziner edited a Danish alma- 
nac for the year 5622 = 1862-63, and * A Selection 
from the Psalms for School and Family," Cincinnati, 
1890. He also contributed to the "Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums," *Ben Chananja," the 
* American Israelite,” and * Die Deborah,” and wrote 
articles for the * Year-Book of the Central Confer- 
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‘ence of American Rabbis” and for Tuk Jkwrsu Ex- 
-CYCLOPEDIA. 

Mielziner married in 1861 Rosette Levald of 
'Copenhagen, and of the seven children who sur- 
vived him, one, Leo, is an artist, living in Paris, 
and another, Jacob, is a rabbi at Helena, Mont. 
-BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Israelite, Feb. 20, 1908 ; Allg. Zeit. 

des Jud. 1903, рр. 271-273; Program of the Hebrew Union 

College, 1903, and Beretning om den Jódiske Religions- 

wole's Virksomhed i de Forlübne 50 Aar, Copenhagen, 1904. 

A. D. 

MIESES: A family of German and Austrian 
scholars of the nineteenth century, of which the fol- 
lowing are prominent members: 

Fabius Mieses: Galician litterateur and phi- 
losopher; born at Brody Oct. 31, 1824; died at 
Leipsic Oct. 10, 1898. Up to his fifteenth year he 
studied Hebrew literature exclusively. At an early 
age he gave signs of great intellectual power, and 
was hailed as a genius. In the house of his father-in- 
law, I. Mieses, a scholar living in Dresden, he met, 
besides Rapoport and other Maskilim, his future 
teacher, M. Schóngut, who initiated him into the 
study of philosophy, and with whom he used to 
converse in Hebrew during their regular daily 
walks. At the same time he assiduously applied 
himself to the study of German, French, Italian, 
Latin, mathematics, and astronomy. In 1846 his 
German essay “Gegenwart und Vergangenheit im 
Judenthume" appeared in Fürst's “Orient”; and 
from that time he became assistant editor of and 
a regular contributor to that paper. In 1878 he 
published (at Lyck) a didactic poem entitled * Ha- 
Emunah weha-Tebunah," treating of Darwinism and 
its opponents. By this production he gained for 
himself a prominent and lasting place among He- 
brew poets. 

Mieses was a prolific writer. Besides frequently 
contributing to various Hebrew and German peri- 
odicals, he wrote the following independent works: 
“ Ha-Kabbalah weha-Hasidut” (Breslau, 1866; Odes- 
sa, 1871); “Кото ha-Filusufiyah ha-Hadashah" 
(Leipsie, 1887), a history of modern philosophy 
from Kant to Mieses’ own time; “Shirim” (Cra- 
cow, 1891) a collection of miscellaneous poems; 
“Die Bibel der Vernunft" (Leipsic, 1895). Upon 
this last work rests his chief claim to fame, as it is 
the first and only one of its kind which was written 
in the Hebrew tongue. Mieses was opposed to all 
religious reforms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Ginzig, Toledot F. Mieses, Cracow, 1890; 

Keneset Yisrael, р. 118, Warsaw, 1887. 

8. I. War. 

Isaac Mieses: Austrian writer; born at Lem- 
berg 1802; died in 1888. A very talented boy, 
he acquired at an early age a knowledge of the 
Talmud and kindred works. Later on he devoted 
himself mainly to philosophy. He removed to 
Thorn when nearly sixty years of age. 

His works include the following: “Beitrag zur 
Würdigung der Wirren im Judentum,” Leipsic, 
1845; * Zofnath Paneach: Darstellung uud Kritische 
Beleuchtung der Jüdischen Geheimlehre," in two 
parts, Cracow, 1862; “Benedict Spinoza und Sein 
Verhiültniss zum Kriticismus,” in * Zeitschrift für Ex- 
acte Philosophie,” vol. iii. ; and many other scientific 
essays published in various periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Ginzig, Toledot Fabius Mieses, Cracow, 
1890. 
" A. H. R. 


Jacques Mieses: German journalist and chess 
master; born at Leipsic Feb. 27, 1865; educated at 
the universities of his native city and Berlin, where 
he studied mainly the natural sciences. When sev- 
enteen years of age he won the first prize at the an- 
nual tournament of one of the Berlin chess clubs, 
&nd then for some time devoted himself chiefly to 
theoretical chess and problems. Of the latter he 
is generally admitted to be one of the leading solvers. 
Since 1888 he has participated in most of the inter- 
national tournaments, at each of which he has gained 
prizes: 

1888. Nuremberg. 
1888. Leipsic. 
1889. Breslau. 
1899. London. 


At the tourney held at Cambridge Springs, Pa., in 

1904, he was placed eighth, tying with Pillsbury. 
Mieses is the author of the following works on 

chess: “Kleines Lehrbuch des Schaehspiels ” (Leip- 

sic); “Schachmeister-Particen " (70.); and, with C. 

von Bardeleben, “Lehrbuch des Schachspiels” (i5. 

1894). He edits also the chess columns of the * Ber- 

liner Tageblatt," * Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten," 

and *Zur Guten Stunde." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Hastings Chess Tournament, 1895, ed. 
Cheshire, p. 361, London, 1896 ; C. T. Blanchard, Examples of 
Chess Master-Play, second series, p. 117, London, 1894. 

8. А. Y. 
Judah Lób Mieses: One of the most promi- 
nent Maskilim of Galicia; died at Lemberg 1881. 
Не was a man of wealth and education, and made 
his house the center of a literary circle. He en- 
couraged and aided Isaac Erter and other young 
men who showed cagerness for knowledge and self- 
culture, and he offered them the use of his valuable 
library. 

Mieses was a fluent Hebrew writer and a strong 
opponent of Hasidism. He was the author of 
" Kin'at ha-Emet” (Vienna, 1828; 2d ed., Lemberg, 
1879), containing an introduction and three dialogues 
between Maimonides and Solomon of Chelm, author 
of “Merkebet ha-Mishneh" (Salonica, 1777) In 
this work Mieses pleads for pure Judaism free from 
all superstitious belief in spirits, dreams, demons, 
witchcraft, metempsychosis, etc., which in the 
course of time had obscured the light of the sut- 
lime religion. He sharply criticizes the zaddik for 
spreading the grossest superstition among the Hasi- 
dim, and for exploiting the credulity of the igno- 
rant masses. The author evinces a wide acquaint- 
ance with Jewish and general literature; and he 
appends to his book, under the title * Likkute Pera- 
him,” extracts from the writings of Judah ha-Levi, 
Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, Albo, Abravanel, Joseph Del- 
medigo, and others, in support of his own views. 
He wrote also additions to David Caro's * Tekunat 
ha-Rabbanim” (2d ed., Lemberg, 1879; see Jew. 
Ексүс. iii. 582, s.v. Cano, DAVID). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 530; Bikkure 
ha-'Ittim, xi. 126-142, Vienna, 1880; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 377 ; 
Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, pp. xlviii., 51, and Hebrew text, p. 
6, Berlin, 1840; Gritz, Gesch. xi. 425-426, 488, Leipsic, 1870; 
Kerem Hemed, pp. 124-134, Vienna, 1833; Letteris, in Erter, 
Gesammelte Schriften, p. v., Vienna, 1864; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. p. 239. 

D. S. Man. 


1900. Paris. 
1901. Monte Carlo. 
1902. Hanover. 
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` MIGAS, IBN. бее Inn Micas. 


MIGGO: An Aramaic word contracted from 
* min gaw ” (= “from within ?), meaning to proceed 
from the content of a sentence or circumstance, and 
designating originally a conclusion based on anal- 
ogy. It is used in this sense in B. M. 5b. If it be 
assumed that one has transgressed a command- 
ment, and has taken money or property which does 
not belong to him, it follows that le may be sus- 
pected with regard to an oath, and that he is likely 
{о commit perjury. Such a conclusion, however, 
is valid only when the breaking of a venial com- 
mandment is inferred from the violation of an im- 
portant one, and not conversely (comp. Tos. B. M. 
l.e., catch-word “ de-hashid "). Another example of 
the use of * miggo" in this sense occurs in Suk. Ta, 
where, from the assumption that a ledge is consid- 
ered a wall in the case of a booth, the conclusion is 
drawn that a ledge is likewise a wall so far as the 
Sabbath is concerned. The Hebrew equivalent for 
the Aramaic “miggo” in this sense is “mittok,” a 
contraction of “min tok” (= “from within"). Ап 
example of the use of this term occurs in Bezah 
12a, where, from the fact that work is permissible on 
a holiday when it is necessary fora livelihood, it is 
inferred that it is allowed also when it is not neces- 
sary for subsistence: “ Mittok she-hutterah le-zorek 
hutterah nami shello le-zorek.” 

Later the expression “miggo” was frequently 
used as a legal term, connoting “for this reason.” 
When, for instance, a defendant or a plaintiff who 
bases his statements on a given assertion is known 
to have other and better reasons’ for his complaint 
or his defense, he is believed on the ground of the 

assertion made, and it is assumed that 

Bases of he has spoken only the truth; for had 

Legal Пе wished to perjure himself he would 
Argument. have alleged better reasons. Thus the 
expression “The defendant (or the plain- 
tiff) has a miggo” signifies that he was in a position 
to produce more convincing grounds for his state- 
ments; and in like manner, the formula “His case 
is decided on account of a miggo” signifies that he 
is believed for this reason. 

The Mishnah does not contain the word * miggo," 
but a similaridea is expressed in the sentence " ha- 

peh she-asar hu ha-peh she-hittir? (= “the mouth 
Which has bound has loosed”), An application of 
this principle occurs in Ket. 15b; “When one says, 
* This field belonged to thy father, but I have bought 
it from him,’ he is believed; for, had he wished to 
appropriate what was not his, he would not have 
called attention to the fact that the land had pre- 
viously belonged to another." 

Miggo is not, however, conclusive proof, but 
only evidence of probability. Iftwo parties present 
their opposing statements to a judge who can not 
decide which is true, and if one party has a miggo, 
the fact that he did not plead other arguments 
which he might have alleged is allowed to decide 
the matter and results in a favorable judgment for 
him. The miggo is valid, therefore, only when it 
must be admitted that the party in question omitted 
the presentation of other pleas within his power in 
good faith and not for some ulterior reason. Tf, on 





the other hand, the latter motive is to be assumed, 
the miggo is absolutely invalid. An example may 
make this clearer. A entrusts B with a given ob- 
ject. If B asserts that the object so given him was 
destroyed through no fault of ‘his, he is obliged to 
take the oath prescribed by the Bible, in spite of 
the fact that he has a miggo—namely, he might deny 
that A had given him the object in question. But 
in the case in question B did not avail himself 
of this plea, only because he did not have the audac- 
ity to deny a fact known to A and because he pre- 
ferred to tell a falsehood which was not known by 
his opponents to be such (comp. Asheri to Shebu. 
45a). 

The miggo is, furthermore, subject to many limi- 


tations. Thus it is invalid when the better plea of 
the party in question is an unusual 

Limita- one, or one of an incriminating char- 
tions. acter, or one which is known only to 


lawyers. It is invalid also when the 
court recognizes the assertion made to be false 
(comp. Tos. В. B. 30a, s.v. уко). Neither is the 
miggo valid when the assertion made is suspected 
to be based on error, although the defendant or the 
plaintiff believes he is speaking the truth. When, 
for example, a wife declares that her husband died 
in battle, she is not believed simply because she has 
а miggo—namely, she might have averred that he 
died elsewhere than in battle. The miggo can find 
no application here, because the woman’s veracity 
has not been questioned, the point at issue being 
whether or not she was mistaken and thought that 
her husband died on the field, whereas he was only 
severely wounded (Yeb. 115a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. Franzel, Der Gerichtliche Beweis nach 
Mosaisch-Talmudischem Rechte, pp. 437-474, Berlin, 1846; 
Fink, Miggo als Rechtsbeweis im Babylonischen Talmud, 


Breslau, 1891. 
8. J. Z. L. 


MIGRATION: Removal from one region to 
another. Ever since the Exile, Jews have been 
forced to wander from country to country, and a 
full history of their migrations would be almost iden- 
tical witha complete history of that people. 

Tn the first century the center of Jewish popula- 
tion, taking the whole spread of the Diaspora, was 
probably somewhere about Tarsus. In the twelfth 
century it had moved to the neighborhood of Troyes 
because of the migration of the Jews to Rome, to 
Spain, to Gaul, to England, and to Germany. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century, owing to the ex- 
pulsion and migrations from western Europe, the 
center of Jewish population had moved over to 
Poland. It is impossible here to deal with these 
movements in detail, but the forcible migration of 
Jews to Babylonia in Bible times, whence they 
spread to Persia, and, it has been conjectured, even 
up to Caucasia, is a typical instance of such move- 
ments. Expulsion from England removed 16,000 
Jews; that from Spain is reckoned to have spread 
more than 300,000 over the lands bordering the 
Mediterranean. The medieval history of the Ger- 
‘man Jews consists almost entirely of wholesale 
movements of communities from one town to an- 
other. Unfortunately in few of these instances are 
any numerical details available. It was only re- 
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cently that new conditions enable some estimate to 
be made of the numbers of Jews forced through 
migration from their native countries. 

In recent timesa new kind of migration has taken 
place, due partly to economic causes and partly to 
persecution, which can be traced in some detail for 
the past quarter of a century. The chief countries 
from which emigration has taken place are Russia, 
Galicia, and Rumania; the chief countries of immi- 
gration, England and the United States. J. 


The emigration of Jews from Russia increased 
remarkably in the seventies and became wide- 
spread in the eighties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That until then the emigration movement 
was butslight is evidenced by the fact 
that between the years 1821-70 only 
7,550 Jewish emigrants from Russia 
and Russian Poland set out for the 
United States, at that time the most important ob- 
jective point, and in the decade 1871-80 no less than 
41,057 came from Russia alone. 

The direct cause which led to the largely increased 
emigration may be found in the anti-Jewish riots 
which occurred in the early eighties. Maddened by 
fearafter these riots, the Jewish population, including 
not a few professional men, formed regular emigrant 
companies. These removed to Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, England, France, the United States, and 
Palestine. There are no exact figures at hand to 
show the extent of that first emigration movement. 
The emigration from Russia to the United States, 
which amounted, on the average, to no more than 
4,100 persons a year even in the decade 1871-80, 
reached in the decade 1881-90 an annual average of 
20,700. The following table gives the number of Rus- 
sian Jews who emigrated to the United States durin g 
the several years of this decade according to the fig- 
ures of the United States Immigration Commission 
and of the United Hebrew Charities respectively : 
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However, while the riots of 1881 were the immediate 
cause of the increased emigration, the true cause was 
undoubtedly the very unfortunate economie condi- 
tion of the Jewish population in Russia, and the 
riots merely supplied the stimulus. Тһе pio- 
neers were scarcely settled in their new homes 
when their friends and relatives followed them. The 
relations between the Pale of Settlement and the 
countries whither the emigrants moved became more 
intimate, and because of the more favorable eco- 
nomic conditions in these countries the emigration 
to them increased. The fluctuations in the separate 
years covering the period may be explained mainly 
by the fluctuations in the commercial prosperity of 
these lands. 5 


The new and repressive measures inaugurated by 
the Russian government in the early nineties re- 
suited in another increase of Jewish emigration. 
In 1891 and 1892 occurred the administrative cx- 
pulsion of the Jews from Moscow and a similar ex- 
pulsion from the villages and hamlets outside the 
Pale. It is estimated that there were expelled in 
this manner more than 400,000 persons. This mass 
of people rushed to the already overcrowded cities 
and towns of the Pale, and naturally enough could 
find no room there. As a result of this those who 
were expelled by theadministration either emigrated 
themselves or crowded out others from the Pale, and 
the latter in their turn had to emigrate. The avor- 
age number of Jewish immigrants to the United 
States, by far the greater part of whom were from 
Russia, was in the nineties more than double the 
number in the preceding decade. For the single 
years the immigration was as follows: 
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In Russia the emigration took place from every 
part of the Pale and from Poland, but the greater 
numbers came from the provinces which are nearest 
the boundary, such as Volhynia, Podolia, Kiev, 
Grodno, Kovno, Suwalki, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod; б. M. Price, Russkiye Yevrei v 
-imerikye, St. Petersburg, 1893; Alien Immigration, Re- 
ports to the Board of Trade, London, 1893. 

E. C. L. Wy. 

Statistics of the emigration of Jews from Austria 
and Rumania are accessible for the decade 1890-1900, 
These are obtained by subtracting the Jewish pop- 
ulation of the former date from that of the end of 
the century. The increase in the Jewish popula- 

tion of Austria during that period 


Austria was 81,594, but the excess of births 
and over deaths was 180,859, showing 
Rumania. that 104,758 had migrated from Aus- 


tria. The majority of these went 
from Galicia; and by the same process it is shown 
that 108,949 Jews left that province, some of them 
going to other parts of Austria (“ Oesterreichische 
Statistik," Ixvi., pp. Xxxii.—xxxiii., Vienna, 1902). 
If the same method be applied to Rumania, from 
data supplied by J. Jacobsin * The Jewish Chronicle," 
Aug. 21, 1885, and by W. Bambus in Bloch’s * Oes- 
terreichische Wochenschrift,” 1902, p. 678, it would 
appear that between 1877 and 1894 the Jewish popu- 
lation increased 26,919, whereas the excess of births 
over deaths for that period ran to 69,193, showing 
that in those seventeen years 42,274 Rumanian Jews 
had emigrated. This number must have increased 
considerably in the last decade, during which perse- 
cution in Rumania has been more severe, 
As regards the countries to which these emigrants 
from Russia, Galicia, and Rumania wend their way, 
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it must be borne in mind that most of the Continen- 
tal countries rigidly enforce the restrictions forbid- 
ding the Jews of eastern Europe to settle within 
their boundaries, yet, notwithstanding these restric- 
tions, it has been reckoned that nearly 30,000 have 
settled in Germany since 1875 (* Ha-Maggid,” 1903, 
No. 19). Nevertheless, there have been practically 
only two asylums for the Jews of the new Exodus, 
Great Britain and the United States, though num- 
bers have gone to South Africa; but during the 
Boer war the emigration to South Africa stopped 
on account of the limitations prescribed by the Cape 
Parliament against immigration. It is still uncer- 
tain at the present time whether the new law will 
actually stop the migration of Jews to South Africa. 
A few of the emigrants have been transported by the 
Jewish Colonization Association to the Argentine 
Republic (see AGRICULTURAL COLONIES). 

So far as immigration to England is concerned 
there is difficulty in ascertaining the number, as no 

statistics of religion are taken there. 

England A conservative estimate (“Jewish 
and United Chronicle,” Feb. 7, 1902) reckoned the 

States. number of alien Jews in London as 

55,000, five-sevenths of whom were 
Russian Poles. The total Jewish immigration dur- 
ing the past twenty years has probably not ex- 
ceeded 100,000 for all the British Isles, of which 
80,000 came directly from Russia. 

For the United States fuller details can be given, 
as records have been kept at the chief ports of entry 
—New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore—since 
the great exodus in 1881. Between that year and 
1884 74,810 Jews were recorded as reaching the 
United States, though details no longer exist as to 
their provenience. From 1884 to October, 1908, the 
United Hebrew Charities recorded the nationalities 
of all Jewish immigrants landing at Castle Garden 
and Ellis Island, and furnish the following figures: 
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Besides these, up to 1908 there have come jn at 
Philadelphia 50,264 and at Baltimore 99,497, ma- 
king а grand total of 775,181 of Jewish immigrants 
actually counted since 1881, of whom it may be con- 
jectured more than 500,000 were Russians, 180,000 
were Austrians, and 50,000 were Rumanians. 

Altogether during the quarter of а century from 
1881 to 1904 there has probably been à migration 
of Jews numbering close on a million souls, of 
whom, so far as the imperfections of the records 
enable one to estimate, about 850,000 have gone to 
America, 100,000 to England, 80,000 to Germany, 
and 20,000 have been scattered throughout the rest 
of Europe. Of these 200,000 came from Galicia, 
100,000 from Rumania, and the remaining 700,000 
from Russia. Apart from these great streams of 








migration there is a natural ebb and flood of young 
men seeking their fortunes in most of the Euro- 
pean communities and almost all quarters of the 
globe. Their numbers are somewkat larger in pro- 
portion than those of the rest of the population, 
owing to their international relationships; but in the 
more settled communities like those of Holland, 
France, England, and the United States, where there 
is no active persecution, there is little tendency 
toward emigration. 

Among the results of migration of which notice 
will have to be taken in all statistical inquiries are 
the ages and sexes of the migrants. It has been 
reckoned that whereas in Russia persons between 
the ages of 14 and 45 form 45 per cent of the Jewish 
population, they constitute 70 per cent of those who 
migrate to America. 80, too, while there are 95 
Jews to 100 Jewesses in Russia, there are said to be 
134 Jews as against 100 Jewesses among those emi- 
grating (^Ha-Zefirah," 1908, No. 62). This is con- 
firmed by the records of the United Hebrew Chari- 
Мев in New York, between 1884 and 1902, which 
show that the immigrants consisted of 222,202 males, 
155,000 females, and 197,851 children. 

This tends to make the death-rate of any popula- 
tion consisting of Russian Jewish refugees very 
low, owing to the fact that so many of them are of 
the ages between 14 and 45, and at the same time 
renders the marriage-rate very high, as so many of 
the Jewish immigrants are between 20 and 30, the 
favorite age for marriage; but it must be borne in 
mind that there are three men to two women in the 


stream of migration. 
8. J. 


MIGUES, JOAO. See Nasi, Josepm (João 
MIGUES). 

MIHAILENI: Small town in the district of 
Dorogoi, Rumania. It was formerly called Vladeni 
and Tirgu-Nou, and was founded in 1792 by a num- 
ber of Jews under an agreement with the proprietor 
of the domain. This agreement was confirmed by 
a decree of Prince Alexander Constantine Moruzi, 
dated May 80 of the same year. Besides certain 
personal advantages, the founders obtained the right 
to use gratuitously the grounds necessary for a syna- 
gogue, a bath, and a cemetery. 

When thetown came into the possession of Prince 
Michel Sturza in 1885, he made it the capital of the 
district of Dorogoi. Actuated by a desire to change 
the terms of the original agreement, he persecuted 
the inhabitants, especially the Jews. cruelly beating 
one of their leading men and imprisoning his son. 
Later, however, a law was enacted under which all 
artisans who should settle in the city were to be 
exempt for five years from the payment of rent 
for property held by emphyteusis. 

The law of 1888, framed by à commission which 
included seven representatives of the Jewish com- 
munity, provided that the large synagogue and 
two small ones, an oratory, and the bath should be 
exempt from rent. Because of such measures the 
Jewish population gradually increased. The num- 
ber of Jewish taxpayers increased from 60 in 1808 
to 199 in 1820; the census of 1881 reported 747 Jews 
and 72 Christians; and that of 1859 showed 2,472 
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Jews and 1,812 Christians. The Jewish population ment), the traditional intonation of which is much 
reached its maximum in 1886, when there were 2,855 | later in style than that of any of the other services 
Jews as compared with 1,075 Christians. The city | of the northern Jews. It differs from them very 
was, however, neglected by the authorities, and notably in its tonality also, which is that of the 
began to decline. In spite of an excess of births | ordinary modern major mode, while the other 
and the fact that many Jews expelled from neigh- | services utilize scale-forms, surviving only in the 
boring villages took refuge in Mihaileni, the number | early medieval piain-song of the Church, or in the 
of Jews continued to diminish, According to the folk-song of eastern Europe. This penitential set- 
census of 1899 there were only 2,446 Jews in Mihai- | ting is accordingly designated when " Mi-Kamo- 
leni; and this number has decreased considerably on | kah” is itself quoted as an ancient melody ; and it 





























account of emigration since 1900. is given in the accompanying transcription. 
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The income of the Jewish community, which To the use of “Mi-Kamokah” as a response is 
amounts to 18,000 francs annually, is derived from | due also the introduction of the more recent custom 
а tax on meat, poultry, unleavened bread, and from | intothe northern liturgies according to which'certain 
certain other fees, including those from the bath. | melodies, usually of post-medieval adoption, sung 
The Jews support a rabbi and four shohetim. The | in the synagogue or in the home on special occa- 
Talmud Torah of former years has been transformed | sions, have come to be utilized as representative 
into a modern school; but ten hadarim have been themes, and chanted as such not only with “Mi- 
closed. In addition to the large synagogue, built | Kamokah” and the opening verses of Ps. cxviii. 
when the city was founded, there are eleven small | (see HALLEL), but also with other passages utilized 
synagogues or oratories, and the community pos- | on previous days as anticipatory references to the 
sesses also а benevolent association and a Zionist | occasion. Азап example may be cited the practise 
society. customary on the last Sabbath in the month, when 
the day of the ensuing new moon is announced to 
the melody representative of any festival or fast 
which may occur in the approaching month, 

The first such melody utilized as a representative 
theme was probably that of Ma‘oz Zur, the domes- 
tic hymn on the festival commemorating the tri- 
umph of the Maccabees, whose name, it was 
traditionally held, was itself compounded of the 
initial letters of the response “Mi-Kamokah ba- 
elim Adonai”; so that the introducer of the cus- 
tom saw an eponymous connection between the 
text of the response and the melody. 

According to recent practise, “Mi-Kamokah " and 
the accompanying passages are chanted on special 
occasions to the following melodies, considered as 
representative of the respective occasions, viz.: 
Festivals (including intermediate Sabbaths) : 

Passover...... ADDIR Hv. 
Pentecost ..... AKDAMUT от else YEZIB PrrGAM. 
Tabernacles...“ шар” chant (see HALLEL). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: T. Codrescu, Uricarul, viii. 152, ix. 12; Bule- 
tinul Moldovei, March 16, 1839; N. Filipescu-Dubau. Dictiona- 
ru Geografic al Judetului Dorohoi, p. 218: Mraternita- 
tea, 1882, p. 345; Calendarul Israelit-T lustrat pe 556h, Bu- 
charest, 1903; M. Schwarzfeld, Exeursiuni Critice Asupra 
Istoriei Evreilor, ib. 1888, pp. 16-17. 

G. E. Sp. 


MI-KAMOKAH (“Who is like unto Thee? "): 
Opening words of the verse Ex. xv. 11, which, 
with verse 18 of the same chapter (“ Adonai Yim- 
lok,” etc.), is regularly employed as a response in 
the evening and morning services between the 
SuEma‘ and the SHEMONEH “Еѕкен. Normally, as 
on week-days and ordinary Sabbaths, these verses 
are chanted to the melody-type in the free employ- 
ment of which the particular service is intoned 
(comp. HAZZANUT). In one case, indeed, the setting 
of “Mi-Kamokah” may have itself determined the 
intonation of the whole of the service in which it 
finds a place. This is the evening service of the 
Days of Penitence (New-Year to Day of Atone- 
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Feast of Dedication 

(HANUKKAH)....Ma‘oz ZUR. 
Sabbaths in Ше 

‘OMER weeks... Lexan Бору of same. 
Sabbaths between 

the fasts of Tam- 

MUZ and Ав..... “Кил ZIYYON. 

Ata circumcision.. A melody specially introduced 
by the mohel into the morning 
service at references to "the 
covenant." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : The traditional melodies are collected in Baer, 

Ba'al Tefillah, Nos. 26, 28, 30, 48b-51, 384-398, 533-595, 735- 
745, 974-977, 1050-1052, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883;, Cohen 


and Davis, Voice of Prayer and Praise, Nos. 25, 50, 132- 
134, 189, 292 and 294, London, 1899. 
A F. L. C. 


MIKMAS, DAVID IBN MERWAN. See 
DAVID IBN MERWAN AL-MUKAMMAS. 

MIKWA'OT (*Baths"; called Mikwot by the 
Geonim, in the “‘Aruk,” and in the Mishnah, ed. 
Lowe): Treatise in the Mishnah and the Tosefta in 
the order Tohorot. The legal code of the Penta- 
teuch prescribes a bath for lepers (Lev. xiv. 9) and 
for persons suffering from certain other diseases (10. 
xv.). The bath, according to the rabbinical inter- 
pretation of Lev. xiv. 9, must hold at least forty 
seahs (= 268.29 liters), and must be of such a size 
that the person who is to be cleansed may immerse 
his whole body (Hag. 11a). The water may be from 
a spring ога river, or it may be rain-water, but it 
must not be drawn. The treatise Mikwa’ot deals 
with a more exact definition of the rules upon these 
subjects. In mostof the editions of the Mishnah as 
well as in the Tosefta this treatise is the sixth in the 
order Tohorot; but in the edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud it is the seventh, and in the editions of the 
Mishnah of 1559 and 1606 it stands first in this order. 
It is divided into ten chapters, containing seventy- 
one paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i: There are six grades of bodies. of water. 
so far as cleansing and purification are concerned. 
The lowest in value is water from а 
pond, ditch, cistern, or cavern, as well 
as standing water which has flowed 
from a mountain. These waters, 
under certain circumstances, cause uncleanness, but 
they may, nevertheless, be lawfully used for wash- 
ing the hands and also for making dough ($$ 1-5). 
Water still flowing from a mountain is a grade 
higher, for it can never become unclean; and it 
may therefore be used in preparing the priestly 
heave-offering of dough (§ 6). Next in ascending 
order is a body of water which contains forty scahs, 
and is therefore suitable for ritual baths and for 
the purification of vessels. Still higher in grade 
isa spring to which other water drawn from some 
source isadded, and which in certain respects resem- 
ples a body of water and in others a spring (§ 7). 
A yet higher grade of water is that from a mineral 
spring, which cleanses even while flowing; and the 
highest of all is pure spring- water, which may also 
be used for the ritual sprinkling (8 8; comp. Lev. 
xiv. 5-6; Num. xix. 17). 

Ch. ii: When one has bathed and is uncertain 
whether he has performed the ceremony correctly, 
or when heis in doubt as to the size cf the mik weh, 


Kind of 
Water. 
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or when, on being measured, the bath is found to be 
of insufficient size, the person bathing is not consid- 
ered clean (65 1-2). When drawn water renders the 
mikweh unclean, even though it is doubtful whether 

it fell into the bath ($ 9). Three 
Impurities. logs of water drawn intentionally ren- 

der the mik weh unfit, but if uninten- 
tionally drawn they do not have this effect, even 
though such water has been preserved in a vessel 
($$ 4-9). Regulations concerning a mikweh of 
water and clay, and the degree of fluidity of the 
clay which requires that the latter be taken into 
account (§ 10). 

Ch. iii.: Additional regulations concerning drawn 
water. How a mikweh made unfit by drawn water 
may be rendered fit again ($$ 1-2). The method of 
reckoning drawn water derived from several vessels, 
and other methods of reckoning considered in con- 
nection therewith (6$ 3-4). 

Ch. iv.: How rain-water may be led into a 
mikweh and not be considered drawn water (§§ 1-3). 
On the mixing of rain-water and drawn water be- 
fore they reach the mikweh (& 4). Cases in which 
a conduit of stone is considered a vessel, so that the 
water in it is regarded as drawn water. Of the 
conduit of Jehu at Jerusalem (§ 5). 

Ch. v.: Cases in which a spring resembles a mik- 
weh, its water having cleansing properties when 
collected in a pool (“ashboran »), but not while it 
flows ($$ 1-8). Whether the sea may 
be considered a mikweh and whether, 
even while flowing, it cleanses (§ 4). 
Flowing or dripping water, and what 
objects may be used to stop the flow (85). Regard- 
ing a wave of the sea which contains forty seahs, 
and other bodies of water (§ 6). 

Ch. vi.: Of holes and rifts connected with a mik- 
weh ($1). Of dipping several objects at once ($ 2). 
Of reservoirs lying near one another (§ 8). vases in 
which drawn water does not make the mikweh un- 
fit (5 4). Of large vessels standing in the mikweh 
or in the sea ($$ 5-6). Of the connection of mik- 
wa’ot with each other(&& 7-9). Of pipes fixed in 
bath-houses (88 10-11). 

Ch. vii.: Things which may make up the measure 
of forty seahs, such as ice, snow, and hail, and 
things which may not, although they do not make 
the mikweh unfit ($$ 1-2). Cases in which the mik- 
weh becomes unfit through a change of color in the 
water (8& 8-5). Of bathing in a mikweh which 
contains exactly forty seahs (E& 6-7). 

Ch. viii.: The baths in the land of Israel, even in 
its heathen cities, are clean and fit for use; but the 
heathen baths in other lands are to be considered 
clean only in one respect (§ 1). The bathing of 
those-who have certain diseases, and how such per- 
sons are to bathe ($9 2—5). 

Ch. ix.: Enumeration of things which, if they 
touch the bather, render the bath inef- 
fectual (65 1-4). Things which have 
a similar effect with regard to the bath 
in case they come in contact with ob- 
jects dipped in the water ($§ 5-6). 

Ch. x.: Detailed regulations concerning the dip- 
ping of objects which are to be cleansed ($$ 1-5; 
comp. Num. xxxi. 28). Regarding the purification 


Flowing 
Water. 


Use of 
Mikweh. 
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of water by contact (* hashakah 7) with the water of 
the bath (§ 6). Of. unclean foods and drinks which 
defle and of the method of reckoning them (КҖ 7-8). 
In the Tosefta the treatise Mik wa'otis divided into 
Seven chapters. Especially interesting in tho To- 
sefta are the discussions between В. Tarfon and R. 
Akiba concerning the bath of Jabneh. N oteworthy 
also is the discussion between JosE тив GALILEAN 
and Akiba in which Б. Tarfon expressed his respect 
for Jose (viii. 11). 
8. J. Z. L. 
MIĶWEH (rabbinic Hebrew, mikwah; plural, 
mikwa'ot): Literally, a “collection,” a “collected 
mass,” especially of water(Gen. i. 10; Ex. vii. 19: Lev. 
xi. 86; comp. Isa. xxii. 11). Because of the use made of 
this word in connection with ritual puritication (Lev. 
xi. 86), it has become the term commonly used to desig- 
natetheritualbath. Inallcases of ritual impurity it 
was uecessary for the person or object to be im- 
mersed in a bath built in accordance with the rules 














Rabbis (see AnBLU- 





ities as ritually fit for use, although there is a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the manner of melt- 
ing the snow (Mik. vii. 1; Yoreh De'ah, 201, 80; 
comp. На and * Pithe Teshubah,” ad loc. ; See also 
“Hatam Sofer” on Yoreh De'ah, 200, 218), 

The water contained in the mikweh must not have 
passed through a vessel of such a form that it can 
hold objects placed in it. Pipes open on both 
Sides are not regarded as vessels in the accepted 
meaning (Mik. iv. 1; ^Yad,"Le. vi. 1, 2. In large 
cities, where the water-supply comes through 
underground pipes and where water is measured 
by meters, many points involving legal techni- 
calities must be observed in the construction of 
amikweh. In order to observe these the follow- 
ing is the process followed by some rabbis in the 
building of a mikweh in a large city: A small mik- 
weh, with a capacity of 40 se’ahs, is built near a 
large tank, and a conduit is made from the smaller 
tank that leads to an opening in the larger. 
The small tank 
or mikweh is first 








laid down by the 
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filled with snow 
or ice; when the 
snow or ice fills it to 
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of purity has on the 
whole fallen into des- 
uetude, except in 
the case of the im- 
pure woman (see NID- 
Dan). With regard 
to her the laws are 
still observed in most 
Orthodox communi- 
ties, and therefore 
the ritual mikweh 
is still a necessary in- 
stitution there. Some 
observant Jews, espe- 
cially among the Ha- 
sidim, immerse them- 
selves in the mikweh in cases also of impurity 
other than niddah. 

In order to be ritually fit for use, the mikweh 
must contain suficient water to cover entirely the 
body of a man of average size. The Rabbis esti- 
mated that the mikweh should be 8 cubits long, 1 
спіс wide, and 1 cubit deep (= 44,118.375 widths of 

the thumb; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 

Size and De‘ah, 201, 1), containing 40 se’ahs of 

Contents. water (Ег. 4b; Yoma 81a: ef al. ; 

comp. Pes. R. 82b). The se'ah is de- 
scribed as a measure holding 144 eggs (Num. R. 
xviii. 17), i.e., 24 logs (= 24 pints = 8 gallons approx- 
imately: see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES), so that the 
mikweh must contain at least 120 gallons of water. 

The water of the mikweh must come from a nat- 
ural spring or from a river that has its source in a 
natural spring (Sifra to Lev. xi. 86), A tank filled 
by the rain may be used as a mikweh, although 
some authorities forbid the use of a pool which is full 
of water in the rainy season and dried up in thesum- 
mer (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mikwa’ot, iii. 1-8; Yoreh 
De‘ah, 201, 2, Isserles’ gloss). A mikweh derived 
from snow, ice, or hail is regarded ру the author- 





Jewish Bath of the Sixteenth Century. 
(From Philipp von Allendorf, “ Der Juden Badstub,” 1535.) 


leading into the large 
tank is opened, and 
water is poured over 
the ice or snow and 
passes into the large 
tank. Thus the 
original mikweh is 
made from snow or 
ice, about the ritual 
fitness of which there 
isno doubt, and then 
as much water is 
added as is needed 
(Yoreh De‘ah, 201, 
86; “Resp. Rosh,” 30, 
81; Caro,“ Abkat Ro- 
kel,” pp. 50, 51, 56; “ Noda‘ bi-Yehudah,” 2d series, 
Yoreh De‘ah, 186, 187; “Hatam Sofer,” db. 198, 
199, 208, 204, 206: Berlin, * Meshib Dabar,” ii. 38). 

If three logs (— pints) of water be poured into 
a mil weh which does not have the prescribed meas- 
ure of water, the mikweh becomes unfit for ritual 
use, even though the 40 se'ahs аге lator completed 
in a legitimate manner. In such а case, the milk weh 
has to be emptied and then retilled in the prescribed 
way. If, however, the mikweh has the required 
measure, water from other sources may be poured 
into it without impairing its ritual fitness (Mik. iii. ; 
“Yad,” Le. v.; Yoreh De‘ah, 201, 15 et seq.). 

The ritual bath always formed one of the most 
important institutions of a Jewish community (see 
Abrahams, *Jewish Life in the Middle Ages," p. 
78). In urgent cases it was permitted even to sell 
а synagogue in order to erect a mik weh (Berlin, 
* Meshib Dabar,” ii. 45), 

A. J. H. G. 

MILAN (Latin, Mediolanum): Capital of Lom- 
bardy, and the largest commercial city of Italy. 
Jews settled there under Roman rule and were per- 
secuted even in the early Christian period. Am- 
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brose, the patron saint of the city, was their invet- 
erate enemy, and lioped to become à martyr by the 
destruction of a synagogue. In 388, when the em- 
peror "Theodosius commanded a bishop to rebuild a 
synagogue which he had bidden some monks to des- 
troy, Ambrose called Theodosius a Jew, and attacked 
him so bitterly that he countermanded hisorder. An 
inscription commemorates his hatred of the Jews 
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Jewish Bath of the Sixteenth Century. 
(From a contemporary print.) 


(Giulini, * Memorie Spettanti alla Storia di Milano," 
vi. 162) The records of the following centuries 
mention Jews in Lombardy as large landowners. 
At Milan, in the tenth century, there was а mint- 
master named Gideon who was probably a Jew. 
During the period of the great wars and the rapid 
rise of the Italian cities the Jews seem to have been 
excluded therefrom, yet commerce and banking, 
which were in the hands of Jews in other countries, 
were so skilfully carried on by the Lombards that 
all competition seemed undesirable, especially when 
complicated by religious antipathies. During the 
great persecution of heretics in 1820 the podestà 
was obliged to promise to expel all Jews, and not 
to readmit any to the city or to the bishopric in op- 
position to the wishes of the archbishop, nor were 
they allowed to return to the territory of Milan be- 

fore the fifteenth century. On Jan. 


Expelled 23, 1452, in consideration of the pay- 
in 1820. ment of a large sum of money, the 


Jews of Milan received from the pope, 
through the intercession of the duke, permission to 
build synagogues, to celebrate their feasts, and to 
intermarry, yet the granting of these privileges was 
excused in ambiguous phrases, and the Jews were 
compelled to wear the yellow badge. 

The holocaust of the Jews at Trent in 1475 
aroused hatred against their coreligionists in the 
territory of Milan, and this was fanned by the 
speeches of BERNARDINUS or FELTRE. Although 
the dukes tried to protect the Jews, the latter seem 
to have been expelled from the city, so that the 
confirmation of the privileges granted by Pope Paul 
IIl. in 1541, the search of the Inquisition for inter- 
dicted Hebrew books in 1554 and 1566, as well as 








the repeated decrees of expulsion issued by Philip 
IL and Philip IIL, applied only to the communities 
in other cities of the dukedom, Alessandria and 
Cremona being the most important of these. "Then 
no Jews were living at Milan, although some did 
reside in the neighboring cities of Padua and Lodi. 

When Milan came under Austrian rule in 1714 Jews 
seem to have settled there again. They were subject 
to the same laws as their coreligionists in Mantua. 

The interdiction against the forcible 
Under baptism of Jewish children, issued in 
Austrian 1765 and 1768, and still extant, was re- 
Rule. newed by the Austrian laws of 1808 
andi817. The remarkable growth of 
Milan after 1848 brought many Jews to the city, 
especially from Piedmont, Mantua, and the Papal 
States, and the community, which had formerly be- 
longed to Mantua, became autonomous. In 1857 it 
numbered 500 persons, and in 1901 about 2,000, to 
whom may be added many Jews who are not pub- 
licly known as such. 

The following persons may be mentioned among 
the prominent Jews of Milan: Joachim BasEvr (an 
eminent lawyer, counsel for Andreas Hofer), and the 
senators Tullo Massarani and Graziadio ASCOLI. 
Of the rabbis the most prominent have been Moses 
Menahem Coen (Rapoport), who took part in the 
dispute regarding the mikweh at Rovigo, and, 
in the nineteenth century, Mosè Mazliah Ariani and 
Alessandro йа Fano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. s.v. Juden, ii. 27, 

147 et seq; Educatore Israelita, iii. 107 et seq. 

G. I. E. 

MILCAH (п200): 1. Daughter of Haran, and 
wife of her uncle Nahor (Gen. xi. 29). She bore 
eight sons, the youngest of whom was Bethuel, 
father of Rebekah (#0. xxii. 21-28). Ibn Ezra 
commentary on Ger. xi. 29) thinks that Haran, 
Mileah's father, was a different person from Haran, 
Abraham's brother, and consequently that Milcah's 
husband was not her uncle, 2. Fourth daughter of 
Zelophehad (Num. xxvi. 83). 

E. G. H. 


MILCOM. 


MILES OF MARSEILLES, or SAMUEL 
BEN JUDAH BEN MESHULLAM (surnamed 
Barbaveira): Provençal physician and philoso- 
pher; born at Marseilles 1294. In some manuscripts 
he is designated by the name * Bongodos," the Pro- 
vençal equivalent of “Ben Judah." From early 
youth he devoted himself to the study of science 
and philosophy. While still young he left his na- 
tive place for Salon, where he studied astronomy 
under the direction of Abba Mari Senior Astruc de 
Noves. In 1822 he is met with at Beaucaire asa 
prisoner together with other Jews in the tower of 
Rodorte. Later he sojourned successively at Mur- 
cia, Tarascon, Aix, and Montélimar. 

Miles became known through his Hebrew transla- 
tions from the Arabic of scientific and philosophical 
works. These include: (1) * Ha-She'elot ha-Dibriy- 
yot meha-Derushim Asher le-Filusufim." transla- 
tion of questions or dissertations concerning some 
obscure points in the commentary of Averroes on 
certain parts of the “Organon,” finished May 8, 


M. SEL. 


See Morocm. 
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1820; (2) translation of the Middle Commentary of 
Averroes on Aristotle's “Ethics,” completed at 
Beaucaire Feb. 9, 1821; (8) translation of the com- 
mentary of Averroes on Plato's "Republic," fin- 
ished Sept. 8, 1321, at Beaucaire, in the tower of 

Rodorte; (4) translation of the compendium made 

by Averroes of Aristotle's “Organon,” completed at 

Tarascon Dec. 13, 1329; (5) translation of the text 

of the figures 80 and 81 of the treatise of Euclid on 

the five bodies (in completion of the translation of 

Kalonymus, where these figures are wanting), fin- 

ished Aug. 28, 1335; (6) commentary on the “ AI. 

magest,” parts 1.-1й.; (7) translation of a compen- 
dium of the * Almagest" by Abu Mohammed Jabar 
ibn Aflah, translated from the Arabic into Hebrew 
by Jacob ben Machir and corrected by Miles, finished 

Dec. 17, 1885, at Aix; (8) “Ma’amar Alexander ha- 

Firdusi," treatise of Alexander of Aphrodisias on the 

soul, translated from the Greek into Arabic by 

Ishak ibn Hunain, finished July 4, 1840, at Monté- 

limar; (9) translation of the astronomical works of 

the vizier Abu Abdallah Mohammed ibu Mu‘adh of 

Seville, in two parts: (1) treatise in seven chapters 

on the eclipse of the sun July 8, 1079; (2) “Iggeret 

be- Ammud ha-Shabar," treatise on the aurora ; (10) 

“ Ma'umar be-Tenu‘at ha-Kokabim ha-Kayyamim,? 

treatise on the movement of the fixed stars by Abu 

Ishak al-Zarkala. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. S. iii. 189: Munk, Mélanges, р. 480; 
Neubauer, in R. E. J. ix. 215 : Kaufmann, ib. xiii, 800 ct 
seq; Renan, Averroes et lAAverroisme, p. 191: Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Jcrivains Juifs Français, pp. 207 €t seq.; 
Steinschneider, Hebr, Uebers. pp. 131, 188, 152, 222; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, р. 379. 

G. I. Br. 

MILHAU, JOSEPH BEN MOSES (called 

also Joseph Moscat): French scholar and liturgical 
poct; lived at Carpentras in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He was the author of a work 
entitled “Ozerot Yosef” (Leghorn, 1788), a com- 
mentary on Rashi’s and Elijah Mizrahi’s commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch, and of a poem recited at 
Avignon at the circumcision ceremony. Zunz (*Z. 
G." p. 470) says that * Joseph of Milhau of the eight- 
eenth century ? composed several liturgical poems; 
and, indeed, the Mahzor of Avignon contains other 
pieces of his. But in Jost's “ Annalen," i. 841, Zunz 
attributes those poems to the Joseph of Milhau 
who in 1751 was à member of the rabbinical college 
and who was apparently another person than the 
subject of this article. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 345 ; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col, 1513; Zunz, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. iii. 682, 

8. M. SEL. 
MILHAU, MOSES BEN MICHAEL: 

French scholar and. poet; lived at Carpentras in the 

second half of the eighteenth century. Moses Mil- 

hau seems to have been the father of Joseph b. 

Moses Милас, as may be concluded from the gen- 

calogy given by the latter in his work. Milhau 

was the authorof: * Mishpat Emet,” a philosophical 
essay on Job, а kind of theodicy ; “ Matteh Mosheh,” 

à rimed paraphrase of Ruth, with philosophical re- 

fiections; and “Iggeret ha-Nehamah,” a rimed work 

purposing to console the reader in his sadness; all 

three works being published at Leghorn in 1787. 

А poem entitled 7 Mizmor Shirle-Napoleon ” (Paris, 











1806) was composed in honor of Napoleon I. bya 
Moses Milhau, who is identified by Zedner (“ Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus." p. 544) with the subject of 
this article; butif the latter was the father of Jo- 
seph of Milhau, it is not likely that he was still 
living in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 378; Gross, Gallia Ju- 

daica, p. 345. 

s. M. SEL. 

MILHAUD (Latin, Amiliavum; Hebrew, 
оке, apn) : Village in the department of 
Gard, France. In Renan-Neubauer, “Les Rabbins 
Francais,” р. 665, its name is given as ДОМ. It has 
been erroneously confounded with Millau (the an- 
cient Zimilianum or Amilbanum) in the department 
of Aveyron, where there probably never was a Jew- 
ish community. Thereare no documents to indicate 
the status of the Jewish community of Milhaud in 
the Middle Ages. Whatever it may have been, the 
Jews established there were expelled in 1306. They 
sought refuge in the Comtat-Venaissin, chiefly at 
Carpentras, where many of their descendants were 
living in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. The name “ Milhaud,” * Milhau,” or * Mil- 
liaud" is still à common one among the Jews of 
southern France. 

The scholars of Milhaud include: Don Dieulosal; 
Abraham ben Reuben ben Joseph ben Joshua Ami- 
labi (14th cent.); Moses ^*2N535; Gabriel nbn, 
translator and commentator of the medical work 
“Tabula Super Vita Brevis,” by Arnauld de Ville- 
neuve; Macstre Bonenfant or Hezekiah of Mil- 
haud, author of the medical work * Gabriel " (16th 
cent.) Immanuel ben Gad; Joseph of Milhau, 
member of the rabbinical college of Carpentras; 
David of Milhau; Moses ben Michael; and Joseph 
of Milhau (called also “Joseph Muscat”), author ofa 
commentary on Rashi entitled “ Ozerot Yosef” (18th 
cent.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz and Carmoly, in Israetitische Annalen, 

339, рр. 196, 341: Zunz, Ritus der Synagoge von Avignon, 

in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1889, p. 1786; idem, Z. G. p. 470; 

R. E. J. ix. 216, xii. 197-220; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 343- 

oem te te neues Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, pp. 

в. 5. K. 

MILK (Hebrew, “halab”; Aramaic, “helba”): 
A common article of food among the ancient He- 
brews.—Biblical Data: Palestine is praised in the 
Bible asa “land flowing with milk and honey ” (Ex. 
iii. 8 et a£), milk representing the common necessi- 
ties of life, and honey referring to luxuries. In Isa. 
Iv. 1, milk is coupled with wine to denote a similar 
idea (comp. Ezek. xxv. 4). The Israelites used Ше 
milk of goats (Deut. xxxii. 14) and the milk of sheep 
(Prov. xxvii. 97). Cows’ milk is rarely mentioned 
(comp. Deut. /.c.), probably because of its Scarcity 
owing to the unsuitability of the mountainous coun- 
try of Palestine for pasturing large cattle. Milk 
was received in buckets (Job xxi. 94) and kept in 
skins (Judges iv. 19), and was used as a refreshing 
drink at meals (Gen. xviii. 8). 

Milk was supposed to give whiteness to the teeth 
(5. xlix. 12), and was employed as a simile for the 
whiteness of the human body (Lam. iv. 7; comp. 
Cant. v. 19). Deborah refers to milk (* hem'ah ” in 
parallelism to *halab") as “a cup of the nobles? 
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(Judges v. 25); and in several other texts it isspoken 
of as one of the most delicious beverages (comp. 
Cant. iv. 11, v. 1). Ben Sira counts milk among 
“the principal things for the whole use of man’s 
life” (Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxix. 26). The abundance 
which the Israelites will enjoy in Messianic times is 
pictured in the figure that the hills of Palestine will 
flow with milk (Joel iv. [A. V. iii.] 18; comp. Isa. 
vii. 22). Cream or butter (^hem'ah ”) is also used 
as a figure denoting abundance (Isa. l.e. ; Job xx. 
17), and is frequently mentioned with milk (Gen. 
xviii. 8; Deut. xxxii. 14; Judges v. 25; Prov. xxx. 
38; et al). See CHEESE; Foon. 

8. J. H. G. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Although re- 
garded asa pleasant beverage (Ket. 111a; * Agadat 
Shir ha-Shirim,” ed. Schechter, p. 187, note, Cam- 
bridge, 1896), milk was probably used more by the 
poorer classes of the community than by the rich 
(Hul. 84a; Yalk., Prov. 961). It was especially used 
as food for infants (Seder Eliyahu Zuta, ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 195, Vienna, 1903; comp. Heb. v. 12; I Cor. 
iii. 9; I Peter ii 9). A mixture of milk and honey 
was regarded asa delicious drink (Cant. R. iv. 22). 
One is counseled against drinking beer or wine after 
milk (M. K. 11a). In a figurative sense milk was 
used to denote whiteness and purity (Gen. R. xcviii. 
15; Cant. В. v. 10). One who wishes his daughter 
to be fair should feed her in her youth on young 
birds and on milk (Ket. 590). Milk is one of the 
five things (three, in Yalk., Isa. 480) to which the 
Torah was compared (Deut. R. vii. 3; comp. 
Kimhi's commentary on Isa. lv. 1) On this ac- 
count some maintain that the custom arose of eating 
food prepared with milk on the festival of Shabu‘ot 
(“Kol Bo,” 52; comp. Shulban ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 494, 8, Isserles’ gloss; see Smanu‘ot). He who 
devotes himself to the study of the Law will be 
greeted in the future world with sixty cups of milk, 
besides many other delicious beverages (“ Agadat 
Shir ha-Shirim,” p. 84, note). 

The permission to drink milk was regarded by the 
Rabbis as an exception (“hiddush ”), since it was held 

that the milk of mammals is derived 
Halakah. from decomposed blood (Nid. 9a), and 
is furthermore something scparated 
from a living animal and therefore to be included in 
the general prohibition against eating anything that 
comes from the living (“dabar min ha-hai”; Bek. 
6b) The milk of an unclean animal is forbidden in 
accordance with the general rule, “that which comes 
from the unclean is unclean; from the clean, clean ” 
(ib. 50; comp. Gen. xxxii. 16). It is forbidden also 
to use the milk of an animal suffering from a visible 
malady which causes the animal to be ritually 
unfit for food (“terefah”), or that of an animal 
found, after the ritual slaughtering, to have suffered 
from such a disease as late as three days before its 
death (Hul. 112b; comp. ib. 11а, Tos., 8.0. “Atya”; 
Maimonides, “Yad,” Ma'akalot Asurot, iii. 16; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 81). 

Milk bought from a non-Jew is forbidden, the ap- 
prehension being that the non-Jew in his carelessness 
or from a desire to improve it may have mixed with 
it some forbidden ingredient. If, however, а Jew 
has been present at the milking, the milk may be 








used. Different customs prevail with regard to the 
use of butter bought from a non-Jew; and even 
with regard to milk and cheese later authorities are 
more lenient (Ab. Zarah 29b, 80b; “Yad,” Lc. iii. 
19-17; Yoreh De‘ah, 115; see Снкеѕк). The process 
of curdling milk was effected in Talmudic times 
either by rennet (*kebah," ‘Ab. Zarah, l.e.) or by 
the juice of leaves or roots (*Orlah i. 7). 

Milk is one of the three beverages which, if left 
uncovered overnight, should not be used, because it 
is possible that à serpent may have left its venom 
therein. In places where serpents are not found, 
this apprehension does not exist (Ter. viii. 4, 5; 
Yalk., Judges, 45; “Yad,” Rozeah, xi. 7; Yoreh 
De‘ah, 116, 1; comp. “Pithe Teshubah,” «d loe.). 
Milk is also one of the seven beverages that make 
articles of food liable to receive impurity (Maksh. 
vi. 4; see Рокту). 

The Rabbis did not hesitate to admit their inability 
to assign a reason for the prohibition against eat- 
ing meat with milk (*basar be-halab”), and they 

accordingly labeled it as “hiddush,” 

Milk and an exception, a unique law (Pes. 44b; 

Meat. Hul. 1084; comp. Rashi and Tos. ad 
loc.) Maimonides says in this con- 
nection: “Meat boiled with milk is undoubtedly 
gross food, and makes overfull. But I think that 
it was probably prohibited because it was somehow 
connected with idolatry, forming perhaps part of 
the services at a heathen festival" This latter 
theory he supports by the fact that in Exodus the 
prohibition against seething a kid in its mother's 
milk is mentioned twice in connection with the 
festivals (“ Moreh,” iii. 48). 

Basing their opinions on an ancient tradition, the 
Rabbis explained the thrice-repeated prohibition 
against seething the kid in its mother's milk (Ex. 
xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21) as referring to 
three distinct prohibitions—(1) against cooking meat 
апа milk together; (2) against eating such a mix- 
ture; and (8) against deriving any benefit from such 
a mixture (Hul. 115b; comp, there the various at- 
tempts made to find Biblical support for the prohi- 
bition against eating meat with milk) It iscurious 
to note in this connection that Onkelos, a most lit- 
eral translator, renders the passages in all the three 
places by “ye shall not eat meat with milk” (N 
na әз pean; comp. LXX. to Ex. xxxiv. 26). 
The expression “kid” was accepted to be a generic 
term including all mammals and, according to some, 
even birds (Hul. 113a) The prevalent opinion, 
however, is that the prohibition against eating 
poultry with milk is of rabbinic origin merely 
(Maimonides, “ Yad,” Ma'akalot Asurot, ix. 4; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 87, 8). Fish and lo- 
custs as well as eggs are excluded from the prohi- 
bition (Hul. 103b, 104a; Bezah 6b). 

The prohibition against cating meat with milk 
was extensively elaborated by the Rabbis, who 
provided for every possible occurrence. Not only 
was the eating of meat with milk forbidden, but 
also the cating of meat that had a taste of milk, or 
vice versa; for “the taste of forbidden food is for- 
bidden as the food itself" (рур Dyv; Hul. 98b, 
109a; Pes. 44b; ‘Ab. Zarah 671; et al.). Tf a piece 
of meat that had become forbidden as food because 
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it had absorbed milk to an extent which made the 
taste of the latter appreciable in it was cooked with 
other meat ina pot, all that the pot contained was 
forbidden, unless the countents were sixty times as 
great as the prohibited piece. It was not sufficient 
that there should be in the pot sixty times as much 
meat as the quantity of milk absorbed in the piece of 
meat; for with regard to meatand milk the principle 
was that the forbidden piece became in itself a “ car- 
cass," 7.е., a forbidden object; and when it could not 
be recognized, it was necessary that the taste of it 
should be annihilated (nb33 pnuyj)n»nn; Yoreh 
De'ah, 92, 4; comp. Isserles’ gloss, where the prin- 
ciple is extended to all kinds of forbidden food). 

A pot in which meat has been cooked should not 
be used for cooking milk, and vice versa. If such 

& pot be so used within twenty-four 
Cooking- hours after it has been used with milk 
Vessels. ог meat respectively, everything that 
is in it becomes ritually unfit, unless 
the contents of the pot are sixty times as much 
as the pot itself. If the second cooking takes place 
twenty-four hours or more after the first, the con- 
tents of the pot are permitted for use; for the food 
which the pot has absorbed in the first cooking has 
by that time lost its agreeable taste, and the general 
rule is that any vessel which communicates an of- 
fensive taste (0255 DyD |2) does not render food 
ritually unfit for use. The pot itself, however, 
should not be used either with meat or with milk 
(Yoreli De‘ah, 93, 1; comp. SHaK «d loe.). 

Food prepared with milk and food in which meat 
is an ingredient should not be eaten at the same 
meal. The general custom is to wait six hours be- 
tween a meal at which meat has been eaten and one 
at which food prepared with milk is to be eaten, 
although custom varies in this particular, some per- 
sons waiting one hour only. There is no need to 
wait at all after eating food prepared with milk; it 
is necessary only to see that there is none of the food 
left on the hands, and also to wash the mouth be- 
fore partaking of meat. It is forbidden to place 
meat upon the table at the same time with food pre- 
pared with milk, lest by mistake both be eaten to- 
gether. In the households of observing Jews not 
only are there two separate sets of dishes and of 
kitchen utensils, but different table-cloths are used 
for meals consisting of food prepared with milk and 
those at which meat is eaten (Yoreh De‘ah, 88, 89). 
Аз bread is eaten with ment it is not permitted to 
prepare it with milk unless the form and size of the 
loaf or cake are different from those of ordinary 
bread (/b. 96). See Dietary Laws: Foon. 

A. J. H. G. 


MILL AND MILLSTONE. бее FLOUR. 


MILLAUD(ARTHUR PAUL DAVID), AL- 
BERT: French journalist and playwright; born 
at Paris in 1836; died there Oct. 22, 1892; son of 
Moise Minnaup. When only eighteen years of age 
he published a volume of poems which met with 
considerable success, In 1869 he joined the staff of 
the “Figaro,” for which he originated the style of 
feuilletonism which it has since adopted. To the 
“Figaro” he contributed a number of witty and 
sarcastic poems and sketches, published under the 





pseudonyms “Baron Grimm” and “La Bruyére.” 
Later these were published collectively under the 
title ^ Petite Némesis.” 

For the stage Millaud wrote, often in collabora- 
tion with others, a great number of excellent pieces, 
mostly in a sarcastic vein, the leading róles of which 
were played generally by Madame Judic. Of these 
plays the following may be mentioned: “Madame 
V'Archiduc " (1874); * Niniche" (1878); “ La Femme 
à Papa" (1879); “Lili” (1882); *Mam'zelle Ni- 
touche" (1888); “Le Remords d’Anatole” (1885). 
In hig younger days Millaud, together with Abel 
Auerbach, founded the “ Revue de Poche,” and later 
the * Gazette de Hollande," but neither of these ven- 
tures proved successful. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Jan. 9, 1885; Nouveau Larousse 

lllustré. "c 


8. F. 

MILLAUD, EDOUARD: French barrister and 
statesman; born at Tarascon, Bouches-du-Rhône, 
Sept. 27, 1884; educated at Lyons, and there ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1856. Taking an active part in 
politics, he was an opponent of the imperial govern- 
ment and became attorney-general for Lyons after 
the overthrow of Napoleon III. He resigned in 
1871; but in the same year he was elected to the 
Assembly as a member of the Extreme Left, was re- 
elected in 1876 and in 1877, always belonging to the 
Republican Union, of which political club he was 
one of the founders, In 1880 he was elected to the 
Senate, and in 1891 and 1900 was reelected. Being a 
good speaker, Millaud has taken a prominent part 
in the debates of the Upper House and has been a 
member of several commissions. In 1886 he became 
secretary of public worksin the cabinet of Freycinet, 
and in the following yearin that of Goblet, resigning 
in 1887. 

Millaud has written several essays on jurispru- 
dence, including medical jurisprudence, in the pro- 
fessional journals, and is the author of: * Etude sur 
l'Orateur Hortensius," 1859; “ De la Réorganisation 
de l'Armée," 1867; * Devons-Nous Signer la Paix?" 
1871. ў 


BUS Een: Curinier, Dict. Nat.; Nouveau Larousse I- 
ust re. 
в. F. T. H. 
MILLAUD, MOISE-POLYDORE: French 
journalist and banker; born at Bordeaux Aug. 27, 
1813; died at Paris 1871. The son of a poor Jew- 
ish tradesman, he received but a meager education, 
and entered a bailiff's office as clerk. He applied 
himself to literature from his youth, and at the age 
of twenty established a small newspaper, “Le Lu- 
tin.” In 1836 he went to Paris and founded “Le 
Gamin de Paris,” the first newspaper to be sold at 
the doors of theaters, and “Le Négociateur,” con- 
cerned entirely with commercial matters. Although 
neither was financially successful, he gained val- 
uable training from them. In 1889 he founded 
“P Audience,” devoted exclusively to the news of 
the law courts, which was very prosperous until 
1845; and he was the leading competitor of the * Ga- 
zette des Tribunaux." On Feb. 24, 1845, he estab- 
lished *La Liberté," which strongly supported the 
cause of Prince Louis Napoleon. After the insur- 
rection of June the paper was suppressed. To 
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gether with Mrris, his compatriot, he started an 
industrial and financial sheet, “Le Journal des 
Chemins de Fer,” which became a power in matters 
of speculation and finance. Availing themselves of 
the popularity of Lamartine, the two collaborators 
established the paper “Le Conseiller du Peuple," 
and founded the two banking institutions Caisses 
des Actions Réunies and Caisses des Chemins de 
Fer, from which Millaud retired in favor of Mirés 
in 1858, after each had cleared 3,000,000 francs. 
The Caisse Générale des Actionnaires and the pur- 
chase of the rights of Girardin in * La Presse " proved 
less fortunate than the two preceding ventures. 
In 1868 he conceived the idea of starting a daily 
paper at the price of 5 centimes, and established 
“Те Petit Journal," which was а signal success. 
He was Ње founder also of “Le Journal Illustré,” 
* Le Soleil,” and “Le Journal des Voyageurs.” 

In 1859, in collaboration with Clairville, Millaud 
made his first essay in dramatic literature, and pro- 
duced a three-act light comedy, “Ma Mére et Mon 
Ours,” which had a great success. During the Second 
Empire, Millaud gave superb entertainments; but 
finally he lost the greater part of his large fortune. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Nouveau La- 

rousse Illustré. 

8. J. Ka. 

MILLENNIUM: The reign of peace, lasting 
one thousand years, which will precede the Last 
Judgment and the future life. The concept has as- 
sumed especial importance in the Christian Church, 
where it is termed also “chiliasm,” designating the 
dominion of Jesus with the glorified and risen saints 
over the world for a thousand years. Chiliasm or 
the idea of the millennium is, nevertheless, older 
than the Christian Church; for the belief ina period 
of one thousand years at the end of time as a pre- 
liminary to the resurrection of the dead was held in 
Parseeism. This concept is expressed in Jewish 
literature in Enoch, xiii, xci. 12-17; in the apoca- 
lypse of the ten weeks, in Apoc. Baruch, xl. 8 (“ And 
his dominion shall last forever, until the world 
doomed to destruction shall perish”); and in II 
Esdras vii. 98-99. Neither here nor in later Jew- 
ish literature is the duration of this 
Messianic reign fixed. It is clear, 
however, that the rule of the Messiah 
was considered as an interregnum, 
from the fact that in many passages, 
such as Pes. 68a, Ber. 84b, Sanh. 91b 
and 99a, Shab. 63a, 118b, and 141b, a distinction is 
made between mtn mob and Nan n5y, although 
it must be noted that some regarded the Messianic 
rule as the period of the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
while others saw in it the time of the subjugation 
of the nations. 

There are various views regarding the duration of 
this kingdom, and there is considerable confusion in 
traditional literature on this point, one and the same 
opinion being often quoted as held by different au- 
thorities. According to the two baraitot in Sanh. 
99a, the Messianie kingdom is to last for 40, or 70, 
or 365, or 400, or even for 7,000 years. In the opin- 
ion of others its period is to equal the time from the 
creation of the world, or else from Noah, to the 
"present? day. Similar statements, often merely 

VIIT.—38 


Messianic 

Period an 

Interreg- 
num. 


ascribed to other authors, are found in Yalk. 806. 
Sanh. 97a quotes Abaye and an old baraita, which 
is found also in ‘Ab. Zarah 9a, to the effect that the 
Messianic period comprises two of the six millen- 
niums of the world, while R. Ketina and a baraita 
make the interesting statement that the 6,000 years 
of the world will be concluded by the seventh thou- 
sand of the Messianic kingdom. In the passage in 
Yalkut already quoted, this same view is ascribed 
to two tannaim of the second century. Both of 
these chronologies are based cn the calculation found 
in Ps. xc. 4 (“For a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday ”), a comparison of which with the 
account of Creation formed the basis for the 6,000 
years of the duration of the world, while the Sab- 
bath corresponded to the seventh thousand, that of 
the Messiah. f i3 
The calculation of 6,000 or 7,000 years is found, 
according to Lagarde (* Mittheilungen,” iv. 815),.as 
early as the Greek translators of the Pentateuch, 
whom he places about 280 B.C., and is given also in 
Enoch, xxxiii. The idea of the Mes- 
Found in sianic interregnum was later..incor- 
Revela-  porated in this form in Revelation 
tion. (ch. xx.). When Jesus has conquered 
the serpent, representing the hostile 
anti-Christian world, the martyrs of the faith will 
be raised from the dead and will rule with him for 
1,000 years as а band of kingly priests. "This period 
is to be followed by the Last Judgment and the 
creation of a new heaven and a new earth. The 
concept of the Messianic kingdom, which is here 
described merely as a reign of peace, is elaborated 
more fully in the eschatological descriptions of 
apocaly ptic literature (as in Papias), in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and in the writings of Justin. Barnabas 
follows the Jewish theory that the world is to exist 
unchanged for 6,000 years, and that at the begin- 
ning of the Sabbatical or seventh millennium the 
son of God will appear, although, unlike Papias, he 
regards this event as purely spiritual. The view of 
Justin (*Dial. eum Tryph.” cxiii.) concerning the 
Messianic kingdom is nationalistic in coloring, being 
influenced, according to Hamburger, by the insur- 
rection of Bar Kokba. After the middle of the sec- 
ond century of the common era these ideas fell into 
abeyance, until the Montanists arose in Asta Minor 
(c. 160-920) and revived the ancient hopes, declar- 
ing, however, that their city of Pepuza was to be 
the site of the future Jerusalem and the center of 
themillennial kingdom. In the Greek Church chili- 
asm was displaced entirely by Origen's Neopla- 
tonic mysticism, and was kept alive only in the Ori- 
ental branches of that communion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Corrodi, Kritische Gesch. des Chiliasmus; 
А. Harnack, Millennium, in Encyc. Brit.; Semisch, Chilias- 
mus, in Herzog-Plitt, Real-Encyc.; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. 
Chiliasmus : Schürer, Gesch. 2d ed., ii. 457 et seq.; F. Weber, 
Jüdische Theologie, 2d ed., pp. 371-378. 

J. А. B. 

MILLET: An important species of grain which 
grows chiefly in sandy regions. In Arabia, lialy, 
and elsewhere a bread, excellent when fresh, is made 
of it, and also of the species Panicum italicum 

Linn. The grain is mentioned but once in the Bible, 

in Ezek. iv. 9: *Take thou also unto thee wheat, 

and barley, and beans, and lentils, and millet, and 
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fitches, and put them in one vessel, and make thee 
bread thereof." Since this passage was evidently 
intended to enumerate all the kinds of grain used 
for making bread, millet (*dohan") was included; 
but it is practically impossible to decide which 
variety the prophet meant. Rosenmüllerand others 
preferred to translate “dohan” by “Indian millet,” 
because the Arabic “dukhn” was shown by For- 
skål to have this meaning, although Furrer had al- 
ready pointed out that panicum likewise bears the 
same name; it is best to translate “dohan” by 
“millet,” especially if the Biblical *sorah" be ren- 
dered “sorghum” (Isa. xxviii. 25, A. V., “wheat”: 
with which Sachau compares the mw» [7.e., *dur- 
rah” = “broom-corn ”] of an inscription at Zenjirli ; 
comp. Post, * Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai," 
p. 854, Beirut, 1896), and to use “panicum” as a 
translation of “ pereg,” which is first found in the 
Mishnah. The Syrians, misled by their word “ре- 
ragga," have traced this Mishnaic word to the * pan- 
nag" of Ezek. xxvii. 17. The Septuagint and the 
Vulgate, followed by the English versions, in- 
correctly translate "nisman" (Isa. xxviii. 25) by 
“millet.” 

In Mishnaic times millet of two kinds, rice, and 

sesame constituted a separate category of cultivated 
plants, which were grouped between 
Mishnah. grain and pulse, although rice and 
millet more closely approached the 
former (Léw, “Pflanzennamen,” p. 102; Sheb. ii. 
7; Wer. Sheb. 84a, 10: Sifra, Behar, 105c; R. H. 
18b; Hal. i. 4; Mek., Bo, 8b, 12; 9a, 27; Sifre, i. 110, 
146; ii. 105; Yer. Peah i. 16c, 23; Mek., Deut. i. 14; 
Hoffmann) Dioscorides discusses the four kinds of 
plants in the same sequence. In spite of the fact 
that rice and millet are kinds of grain, they were not 
included among the recognized species (‘Er. 81a; 
Pes. 85а; Ber. 37a; ~ Halakot Gedolot,” ed. Hildes- 
heimer, p. 54; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Berakot, v. 10; 
“Kesef Mishne,” ad loc.). 

Foreign names for millet occur in rabbinical 
works, 6.g.: “hirse,” “hirsen " (“*Aruk ha-Kazer "; 
* Lebush," Orah Hayyim, 208, 8; Isaac Tyrnau; e£ pas- 
sim), ^arzan hindi” (Bacher, “Sefer ha-Shorashim,” 
No. 879), “dokhn” (Maimonides), “durra” (“Birke 
Yosef,” Orah Hayyim, 205), “mil,” “miglio” (D. 
Kimhi, *Zunz Jubelschrift,” Hebrew part, p. 97; 
Rashi), “ panis," *panitz" (Rashi, and A. Berliner, 
“Festschrift,” p. 248), " panizo" (^ Pahad Yizhak,” 
8..). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beckmann, Beitrüge, ii. 549; Rosenmüller, 

Biblische Naturgesch. i. 84; Ibn Safir, Eben Sappir, i. 40a; 

Wónig, Die Pflanzen im Alten Aegypten, pp. 178 et seq., 


Leipsic, 1886. 3 
J. : I. Lo. 


MILMAN, HENRY HART : Historian; born 
in London Feb. 10, 1791; died there Sept. 24, 1868. 
His career at Oxford was a brilliant one. Не first 
became known through his dramatic poems “ Fa- 
zio" (1815), *Fall of Jerusalem," *Martyr of An- 
tioch,” and others. In 1880 he published his “ His- 
tory of the Jews,” а work which brought down on 
him the censure of the Church. This history is ag- 
gressively rationalistic; it treats the Jews as an 
Oriental tribe, and all miracles are either eliminated 
or evaded. He was nevertheless presented with & 








piece of plate by some representative Jewsin recog- 
nition of his sympathetic attitude. His history was 
republished in 1863 and 18067. 

Dean Milman was appointed Dean of St. Paul's 
in 1849. He was the first to translate Sanskrit epics 
into English. He edited Gibbon in 1888, and Horace 
in 1849. His ecclesiastical and theological sympa- 
thies were very liberal, as is shown by his “ History 
of Latin Christianity ” (1855), in which also occur 
several sympathetic references to the Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biog. 

J. 8. J. L. 

MILSAHAGI, ELIAKIM. See SAMILER, 
A. G. 

MILWAUKEE: Metropolis of the state of 
Wisconsin. The oldest congregation of Milwau- 
kee, Bene Jeshurun, was organized in 1855 by Lóbl 
Rindskopf, Leopold Newbauer, Solomon Adler, 
Emanuel Silverman, and others of the first Jewish 
settiers in the city. At the outset the congrega- 
tion had as hazzanim Messrs. Alexander, Lasker, 
and Marcus Heiman in the order named, and it then 
came under the guidance of Rabbis Isidor Kalisch, 
M. Falk, Elias Epstein, Emanuel Gerechter, and 
Victor Caro, the present (1904) incumbent. On Oct. 
18, 1869, under the leadership of David Adler and 
Henry Friend, a new congregation named “ Emanu- 
El” was organized, which was incorporated Feb. 17, 
1870. After a short period of service by M. Schul- 
hof as hazzan, Rabbis E. M. V. Brown, M. Spitz, 


Isaac S. Moses, Sigmund Hecht, and Julius H. 
Meyer were successively the spiritual guides of the 
congregation. There are four other incorporated 
congregations. 

A federation of Jewish charities was effected in 
Jan., 1908, the income of the new organization being 
about $12,000. Out of this sum the foliowing local 
charities are supported: the Hebrew Relief Associa- 
tion; the Settlement; the Jewish Hospital Associa- 
tion; the Ladies’ Relief Sewing Society; and the 
Sisterhood of Personal Service. From this source, 
also, the contributions of Milwaukee Jews to na- 
tional Jewish charities are made. 

In a total population of 300,000 there are about 
8,000 Jews. 

A. J. H. M. 


MI-MIZRAH UMI-MA‘ARAB. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

MIN (pl Minim): Term used in the Talmud 
and Midrash fora Jewish heretic or sectarian. Its 
etymology is obscure, the most plausible among nu- 
merous explanations being that given by Bacher, 
namely, that it is derived from the Biblical pp (= 
“species ”), which has received in post-Biblical He- 
brew the signification of “sect”; and just as “ goy,” 
which in the Bible has only the meaning of “na- 
tion,” took later the sense of “non-Jew,” so “min” 
received also the signification of “sectary.” As ex- 
pressly stated by R. Nahman (Hul. 13b), the term 
“min” is applied only to a Jewish sectary, not to 
anon-Jew. It is variously used in the Talmud and 
the Midrash for the Samaritan, the Sadducee, the 
Gnostic, the Judeo-Christian, and other sectaries, ac- 
cording to the epoch to which the passage belongs. 
Yerushalmi states that there were, at the time of 
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the destruction of the Temple, no less than twenty- 
four kinds of minim (Yer. Sanh. x. 5). Thus the 
min who (the Midrash states) derided 

Various Alexander the Great for rising before 

Applica- the Jewish high priest Simon the Just 
tions of the (Lev. R. xiii.) was undoubtedly a 

Term. Samaritan. The minim referred to in 
Berakot ix., on whose account the 
custom was established of closing the benedictions 
with the words “from eternity to eternity ” in order 
to emphasize the existence of more than one world, 
were undoubtedly Sadducees, who, as known, de- 
nied the existence of another world. In passages 
referring to the Christian period, “minim” usually 
indicates the Judso-Christians, the Gnostics, and 
the Nazarenes, who often conversed with the Rabbis 
on the unity of God, creation, resurrection, and 
similar subjects (comp. Sanh. 89b). In some pas- 
sages, indeed, it is used even for “Christian”; but 
it is possible that in such cases it is a substitution 
for the word “ Nozeri,” which was the usual term 
for “Christian.” 

During the first century of Christianity the Rabbis 
lived on friendly terms with the minim. Rabbi 
Eliezer, who denied to the heathen a share in the 
future life, is said to have discoursed with the 
Judeo-Christian Jacob of Kefar Sekanya and to 
. have quietly listened to the interpretation of a Bib- 
lical verse he had received from Jesus (‘Ab. Zarah 
16b; Eccl. R. i. 8). Ben Dama, a nephew of R. 


Ishmael, having been bitten by a snake, allowed 


himself to be cured by means of an exorcism uttered 
by the min Jacob, a Judeo-Christian. These 
friendly feelings, however, gradually gave way to 
violent hatred, as the minim separated themselves 
from all connection with the Jews and propagated 
writings which the Rabbis considered more danger- 
ous to the unity of Judaism than those of the 
pagans. “The writings of the minim," says R. 
Tarfon, *deserve to be burned, even though the 
holy name of God occurs therein, for paganism is 
less dangerous than 'minut'; the former fails to 
recognize the truth of Judaism from want of knowl- 
edge, but the latter denies what it fully knows" 
(Shab. 116a). , 

On the invitation of Gamaliel II., Samuel ha- 
Katan composed a prayer against the minim which 
was inserted in the “Eighteen Benedictions"; it is 

called “Birkat, ha-Minim” and forms 


Prayer the twelfth benediction; but instead 
Against of the original “ Nozerim " (= “ Naza- 
renes”; see Krauss in “J. Q. R.” v 


Minim. 
` 55; comp. Bloch, “Die Institutionen 
des Judenthums,” i. 193) the present text has “ we- 
la-malshinim" (=“and to the informers”). The 
cause of this change in the text was, probably, the 
accusation brought by the Church Fathers against 
the Jews of cursing all the Christians under the 
name of the Nazarenes. It was forbidden to par- 
take of meat, bread, and wine with the min. Scrolls 
of the Law, tefillin, and mezuzot written by a min 
were burned (Git. 45b; Yer. Shab. 14b; 'Ab. Zarah 
40b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay yim, 39,1; 7. Yoreh 
De'ah, 981, 1). An animal slaughtered by a min 
was forbidden food (Hui. 13a). The relatives of the 
min were not permitted to observe the laws of 








mourning after his death, but were required to as- 
sume festive garments and rejoice (Sem. ii. 10; 
Yoreh De‘ah, 845). The testimony of the min was 
not admitted in evidence in Jewish courts (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 84, 22); and an Israclite 
who found anything belonging to one who was a 
min was forbidden to return it to him (see Hoshen 
Mishpat, 266, 2). 

According to Maimonides (“ Yad,” Teshubah, iii.) 
the term “min” is applied to five classes of heretics: 
to those who deny the existence of God and His 
providence; to those who believe in two or in more 
than two gods; to those who ascribe to God form 
and figure; to those who maintain that there existed | 
before the creation of the world something besides 
God; and to those who worship stars, planets, or 
other things in order that these may act as inter- 
mediaries between them and the Master of the 
World. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sachs, in Orient, Lit. ii. 825; Dreifus, ib. iv. 
, vi. 620; Kirchheim, ib. v. 1; Jost, Gesch. des Juden- 
mins ‘und Seiner Sekten, i. 414; Gratz, Gnosticismus und 
Judenthum, Krotoschin, 1846, passim; M. Friedlander, Der 
Vorehristliche Jüdische Gnosticismus, Gottingen, 1898, pas- 
sim; Bacher, in R. E. J. xxxviii. 38; Israel Lévi, ib. xxxviii.. 
204; Schürer, in Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1899, No. 6; 
Golüfahn, in Monatsschrift, xix. n 3: J. Derenbourg, in R. 
E. J. xiv. 30; Krauss, in J. Q. В. ix. 515. LB 
J. . DR. 


MINDEN, JUDAH (LÓB) B. JOEL: Ger- 
man lexicographer; lived at Berlin in the sixth 
decade of the eighteenth century. In 1760 he pub- 


lished there, with the approbation of the rabbinates 
of Berlin and Halberstadt, the first Hebrew diction- 


ary produced by a Jew and using German as the 
medium of translation; it was, as Zunz says (“G. 
V." p. 451), “the initial attempt to introduce the 
High German language into the national literature.” 
The title * Millim le-Eloah ? (comp. Job xxxvi. 2). 
was chosen for it, “ because it explains the words of 
the divine writings," while its first word (mor). 
hints at the author's name (07270 3°) mm 35). 
The book, which is based on David Kimhi’s diction- 
ary, contains also additions from the Concordance, 
as well as discussions of the grammatical functions 
of the letters. In 1765 Minden published a new 
edition of Musafia's * Zeker Rab” as a supplement 
to his own work. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1844; idem, 
Bibliographisches Handbuch, pp. 98,98; Roest, Cat. Rosen- 


thal. Bibl. Hebrew part, No. 1108. 
T. W. B. 


MINDEN, LÓB В. MOSES: Cantor and 
poet; born at Selichow (from which he is called also 
Judah b. Moses Selichower), in Lesser Poland, 
in the seventeenth century; died at an advanced 
age at Altona or Hamburg May 26, 1751. He 
acted as hazzan at Minden-on-the-Weser, whence 
his name “Minden.” He was the author of 
“Shire Yehudah," Hebrew songs with German 
translations and music. One of these begins: "Ihr 
lieben Brüder und Gesellen, die da sitzen und 
zechen," and another, “Hort zu, ihr Leut, gedenkt 
an die Zeit." In an epilogue to this work (Amster- 
dam, 1696) he exhorts the rabbis not to allow con- 
versation in the synagogue. Не wrote also “Zemer 
wa-Shir,” which was printed by Solomon London, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1714. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Godt. cols. 648, 1361, No. 
4061; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bihl. p. 816; Appendix, pp. 211 
EN M. K. 
MINERBI, HIRSCHEL DE: Count of Os- 

carre; Italian diplomat; descendant of a wealthy 

and illustrious Jewish family of Triest; born April 

25, 1888; educated at the University of Padua, 

where he received his degree in law in 1864. He 

ihen went to Italy, and entered the government 
service in 1867, being first sent to Paris, later in 
turn to Bern, Constantinople, London, Brussels, and 
finally to London again, where he remained until he 
withdrew from the service. Before he retired to 
private life he set aside the sum of 80,000 lire 
which he directed to be used as a nucleus for the 
foundation of an institute for the benefit of the 


widows and orphans of diplomatists. 
8. V. C. 


MINES AND MINING: Mines did not exist 
in the land inhabited by the Israelites. In the de- 
scription of Palestine in Deut. viii. 9, it is true, the 
words “ whose stones are iron and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass" seem to refer to mining; but 
itis doubtful whether this passage is to be taken 
literally. "Tho writer may have only meant that the 
stones were like iron in hardness. Here and there, 
however, superficial deposits of iron ore, such as 
pea ore or meadow ore, are to be found. In the 
Wadi Ajlun there are even thin deposits of red iron 
ore; but whether these were perhaps worked in some 
primitive mannerisunknown.  Tracesof iron-mines 
and of ancient copper-works are found in the Leb- 
anon. Possibly the words in Deuteronomy refer to 
this territory, though it was never inhabited by the 
Israelites. 

The author of Job xxviii. betrays a more exact 
knowledge of mining. In verses 4, 7, 8 he refers to 
the passages and galleries which run crosswise with 
many sharp turns, following the labyrinthine course 
of the vein of ore. Verse 8 refers to the miner's 
light, which, according to Diodorus (iii. 11), the 
workers in Egyptian mines used to wear fastened to 
their foreheads. Verse 5 refers to the process of 
breaking the stone by making it intensely hot and 
then pouring water on it. This process also is 
mentioned by Diodorus. Verse 10 refers to the 
cleaving of a rock in which a vein of oreran through 
it in a fissure. Water burst from the fissure, and the 
flow was stopped by closing up the gap. Perhaps 
the writer's knowledge of the subject came from 
Egyptian sources. 

The rich gold-mines of which Diodorus (Le.) 
speaks were on the boundary between Egypt and 
Nasb, but more likely in this passage the allusion 
is to the copper-works of the Egyptianson the Sina- 
itic Peninsula. Traces of extensive mining opera- 
tions are still to be seen in the wadis Maghara and 
Nasb, in the heaps of rubbish, the piles of slag, and 
theruined passages. The inscriptions found on the 
rocks there intimate that the ore was excavated even 
before the time of Cheops (the builder of the great 
pyramid), under King Snefru. Mining was not car- 
ried on by regular miners, but by slaves, convicts, 
prisoners of war, etc. The author of Job xxviii 
must in some way have become acquainted with 








such mines, and have used the picture with poetical 
freedom for a general illustration of human skill in 
obtaining precious metals. See METALS. 

E. G. H. W. N. 


MINHAG. Sce Cvsrow. 


MINHAH PRAYER: The afternoon devo- 
tional service of the Jewish liturgy. "The term is 
probably derived from Elijah's prayer at *the time 
of the offering of the evening [^ minhah "] sacrifice " 
(I Kings xviii. 86). Minhah is one of the three daily 
services referred to in Dan. vi. 10. Tradition credits 
the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob with the 
authorship of the morning, afternoon, and evening 
prayers respectively (Ber. 26b). That Isaac was the 


original author of Minhah is deduced from the 


verse, “ And Isaac went out to meditate in the field 
at the eventide " (Gen. xxiv. 68). 

Minhah proper, otherwise known as “Minhah 

Gedolah " (major) begins at six and one-half hours 

of the day (12.30 р.м.); “Minhah Ke- 
Divisions. tannah" (minor), at nine and one-half 

hours of the day (8.80 р.м.); and they 
both end at sunset (6р.м.).  *Pelag" (split or semi-) 
Minhah divides the “Minhah Ketannah " in half at 
ten and three-quarter hours of the day (4.45 p.ar.; 
Ber. iv. 1, 26a). Sunset is calculated to occur at 
the twelfth hour of the day (6 р.м.); no attention 
is paid to variations in the length of day and of 
night according to the seasons, but each is reckoned 
as containing exactly twelve hours. 

The distinction between Minhah Gedolah and 
Minhah Ketannah corresponds to a division of ac- 
tivities into important and unimportant; it being 
forbidden to enter upon one of either class after the 
beginning. of the corresponding Minhah; this rule 
was made as a precaution against any undertaking 
being continued after the limit of the time fixed for 
prayer (Shab. i. 2, 9a). Accordingly, one must not 
commence a large business transaction or sit down 
to a banquet after 12.30 P.x., nor begin a small 
transaction or partake of an ordinary meal after 
3.30 P.M., Without having previously recited the 
Minhah prayer. The semi-Minhah is a special di- 
vision made by Rabbi Judah, who sets the limit 
of the * Minhah" time at one and one-quarter hours 
before sunset. 

It appears that some made it a practise to pray 
both at Minhah Gedolah and Minhah Ketannah. R. 
Mazliah did so; but Asheri rules against him, inas- 
much as there is an additional Minhah known as 
“ne‘ilah,” which is confined to Yom-Kippur and 
special fast-days (Asheri, Rule iv., $ 18) The 
Shulhan ‘Aruk allows one to say the Minhah 
prayer twice, provided one Minhah is recited as an 
obligation (“Robah ") and the other asa voluntary act 
(*reshut?). "This, however, is allowed only to men 
of extraordinary devotion; this rule being supported 
by the words of Isaiah: “To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me?" (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 234, 1). 

Minhah consists of Ps. exlv., “‘Amidah,” *'Tah- 
nun" (except on Fridays), and “‘Alenu.” When 
there is à quorum of ten (* minyan ”) the leader re- 
peats the standing prayer (“‘Amidah”) aloud, and 
recites the “Kaddishim.” On Saturdays and on 
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fast-days a portion of the Pentateuch is read in 
public before the “‘Amidah.” When time presses, 
the leader recites aloud only the first part of the 
prayer, through “Kedushshah” (“thrice holy"), 
and the rest is said silently with the assembly. 

The third meal on Saturdays is eaten between 
Minhah and Ma'arib or evening prayer. Formerly, 
a maggid sometimes preached in the synagogue after 
Minhah. In the nineteenth century, when the peo- 


ple became more busy in worldly affairs, it was diffi- ` 


cult for them to assemble in the afternoon and again 
in the evening; hence the Minhah prayer was post- 
poned to very near sunset in order that it might 
be followed by Ma'arib after a short interval. 

On the relation of the Minhah prayer to the sacri- 
fices in the Temple see PRAYER. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 

Home, pp. 76-81, 832, Philadelphia, 1898. ID 

J. . D. E. 





He was the author of the Talmudic commentary 
* Be'erot Yizhak.” 

Joseph ben Isaac Minir: Rabbi at Constan- 
tine; died before 1408; son of Isaac ben Joseph 
Minir; for ten years a pupil of Isaac ben Sheshet, 
who esteemed him highly for his scholarship. 

Moses Minir: Edited Hebrew works at Venice 
in 1593. у 

Shem-Tob Minir: Contemporary of Joseph 
Caro; was living at Constantinople in 1569. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac ben Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 79 et seq. 
123, 126, 396; Ozar Nehmad, ii. 99; He-Haluz, ii. 26, iv. 85 ; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 36b; Zunz, Literaturgesch. 
p. 504; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 78 et 


seq., 88. 

G. M. K. 

MINIS: American family especially prominent 
in the South. Its founder, Abraham Minis, went 
from England to America in 1788. The family tree 
is as follows: 


—— Minis (in England) 





Abraham Minis 
(b. 1691 ; settled in 


Savannah, Ga., 1788; d. 1757) 


m. Abigail (b. 1701; 
d. 1794) 


Simeon Minis 
(no descendants) 


ЫЈ 





Leah Minis 
(no descendants) 


Esther Minis 
(no descendants) 


Philip Minis (b. 1784; d. 1789) 
m. Judith Pollaek of New- 


other children 
(no descendants) 
port, R. 1 (d. 1818) 








Abraham Minis (b. Savannah, 
Ga., 1778; d. 1801) 


| 
Isaac Minis (b. 1780; d. 1856) 
m. Divina Cohen of Georgetown, S. C. 
(b. 1787 1 4. 1874) 


4 daughters 





Sarah Ann 


| 
Philipa Minis 
Minis (b. 1811) (b. 1813) 


Philip Minis 
(b. 1805) 
m. Edward 

Etting (issue) 


m. Dr. Isaac 
Hays of Phila- 
delphia 
(issue; see 
Hays pedigree) 
4 daugh- 
ters 


m. Sarah Livingston 
of New York 


3 sons 


Abraham Minis Francis 
(b. 1820 : d. 1889) 
m. Lavinia 
Florance 
of New Orleans 


6 other 
daughters 


| | 
Rebecca Theodore Minis 
Gratz (b. 1828) 
Minis m. Emily Tobias 
tno issue) 


Minis 





Jacob Florance Minis Maria Minis 


m. Louisa Porter Gilner 


Isaae Minis, Jr. 


Isaae Minis 
(b. 1857 ; d. 1893) 
m. Eugenia P. 


Myers 


Lavinia Minis 

m. Charles I. 
Henry of New 

York (issue) 


Abram Minis 
m. Mabel A. Henry 
of New York 
(issue) 


Carol Minis 





PEDIGREE OF THE MINIS FAMILY. 


MINIR (vm): Family of scholars of Tudela, 
members of which are met with in the East and in 
Italy. 

Abraham ben Joseph Minir (probably a 
brother of Isaac ben Joseph Minir); Acah (Isaac) 
ben Hayyim and his son Abraham Minir; aud 
Shem-Tob ben Samuel Minir were prominent 
members of the community of Tudela in 1868. 

Isaac ibn Minir: Contemporary of Isaac ben 
Sheshet. 

Isaac ben Joseph Minir: Commentator and 
liturgical poct; pupil of Yom-Tob ben Abraham of 





Abraham Minis: One of the earliest settlers in 
the colony of Georgia; born e. 1696; died 1757. He 
arrived at Savannah with the group of Jewish col- 
onists which came from England July 11, 1788, 
shortly after Oglethorpe. Abraham was accom- 
panied by his wife Abipail, his daughters Leah and 
Esther, aud his brother Simeon. He seems to have 
been a man of means. Someof the family silver he 
brought with him is still in possession of his descend- 
ants; and several pieces bear his crest. Abraham's 
name appears among those of the few Jewish grant- 
ees mentíoned їп the general conveyance of town 


Seville, and contemporary of Solomon ben Adret. | lots and farms executed in Dec., 1733, and which 
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is virtually the earliest deed in the colony. Hesoon 
became a merchant, and is mentioned as such in 
Savannah as early as 1787. 

When many of the colonists, both Jew and Gen- 
tile, left Georgia about 1740, owing to the illiberal 
policy of the trustees, Minis was one of the few 
Jews who remained; he is mentioned in the trus- 
tees’ minutes of that period. His widow died in 1794. 

Simeon Minis: Brotherof Abraham Minis; also 
one of the original settlers. His name appears in 
the records as late as 1748, when he received an al- 
lotment of land. 

Philip Minis: Son of Abraham Minis; born at 
Savannah July 11, 1734 (being the first white male 
child born in the colony of Georgia); died 1789. 
He was a successful merchant at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution. An ardent patriot, he 
advanced considerable sums to the Revolutionary 
cause, mainly in connection with the payment of 
the troops. His name appears in the “Journal of 
the Continental Congress.” In 1778 Congress di- 
rected the payment to him of several thousands of 
dollars, advanced to the *acting paymaster and com- 
missary to the Virginia and North Carolina troops 
in the State of Georgia.” When, in Sept., 1779, the 
French auxiliaries besieged Savannah, Minis acted 
as guide through the woods, and was consulted as 
to the best place for landing. Пе also volunteered 
to act as a patriot guide thereafter. In 1780 the 
British passed their famous *Disqualifying Act,” 
whereby certain persons were disqualified from 
holding office, because of their prominence in the 
"rebel cause," The name of Philip Minis is one 
of the 150 names appearing in this list. 

After the Revolution Minis took a lively interest 
in congregational affairs at Savannah. On the re- 
establishment of the congregation in 1786 he bo- 
came parnas or president of the Mickva Israel con- 
gregation in that city. 

David Minis: A member of the family who was 
prominent in masonic affairs as early as 1757. Не 
was among those who, on behalf of the order, 
waited on Governor Ellis with an address of wel- 
come in that year. 

Judith (Judy) Minis (née Judith Pollack): 
Wife of Philip Minis; died 1818. She and her 
mother were both prominent patriots. On this 
account both were confined to their dwelling after 
the taking of Savannah, and were finally ordered to 
leave the town. 

Among the soldiers of the Georgia line in the 
Revolution are also found the names of William 
Minis and James Minis, presumably members 
of the same family. 

Isaac Minis: Son of Philip and Judith Minis; 
Said to have been born in 1780, in a cave near 
Charleston, 8. C., while that city was besieged and 
while Savannah was in the hands of the British; 
died 1856. Ie served asa private in the War of 1812 
in Capt. William Bullock’s company of artillery, 
Ist Regiment Georgia Militia. 

Abraham Minis: Son of Isaac Minis; born at 
Savannah 1820; died 1889. Не was physically dis- 
qualified from serving in the field at the outbreak 
of the Civil war. Though disapproving of seces- 
sion, he, after hostilities commenced, espoused the 





Confederate cause, and filled a position in the com- 
missary’s office at Savannah. He also subscribed 
liberally to the issue of Confederate bonds. 

Isaac Minis: Son of Abraham Minis; born at 
Savannah 1857; died 1898. Не was an active mem- 
ber of the Georgia Hussars for many years, until his 
death. 

Abraham Minis: Son of Abraham Minis; born 
1859. Не joined the Georgia Hussars in 1881, and 
became first lieutenant. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war he requested assignment to a 
cavalry regiment, but as no cavalry was called from 
Georgia he had no opportunity for active service. 
Later he was appointed quartermaster (with the 
rank of captain) of the 186 Regiment of Georgia 
Cavalry, of which body he is now (1904) adjutant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles C. Jones, Hist. of Georgia, vol. і. ; 


idem, in Pub, Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 5; George White, 
Historical Collections of Georgia, pp. 98, 102, 104, 330. New 
York, 1855; Occident, i. 247, 851; George Gilman Smith, 
The Story of Georgia, pp. 517, 619, 627, Macon, 1900; George 
White, Statistics of Georgia, in Journal of the Transactions 
of the Trustees of Georgia, p. 418, Wormloe, 1896; W. B. 
Stevens, History of Georgia, vol. i., 1847; Georgia Gazette, 
March 12, 1789; Leon Hühner, Tie Jews of Georgia in Colo- 
nial Times, in Pub. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. x.; idem, The Jews 
of Georgia in the American Revolution; Charles P. Daly, 
Settlement of the Jews in North America, pp. 68-73, New 
York, 1893; Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in America, p. 49, 
New York, 1888; Journals of Continental Congress, 1778; 
Herbert Friedenwald, in Pub. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 67. 
A. L. Нё. 
MINKOVSKY, PHINEHAS: Russian can- 
tor; born at Byelaya Tzerkov April, 1859. Ніз 
father, Mordecai, a descendant of Yom-Tob Lip- 
mann Heller, was cantor in the great synagogue of 
Byelaya Tzerkov, and he himself was a singer in his 
father's choir. After having studied the Bible and 
Talmud under different teachers, Minkovsky con- 
tinued his Talmudical studies alone in the bet ha 
midrash of his native town. At theage of eighteen 
he began tostudy Russian and German, and he mas- 
tered these two languages. His first teacher in vocal 
music washis father; later hestudied it under Nisan 
Spivak (Nisan Belzer or Nisan Berdychever), and 
finally he went to Vienna, where he continued under 
Robert Fuchs, now (1904) director of the Conserva- 
torium of Vienna, from whom he obtained a diploma 
assinger. From 1888 Minkovsky was successively 
cantor at Kishinef, Kherson, Lemberg, Odessa (in 
the great synagogue), New York (in the synagogue 
Kehal ‘Adat Yeshurun), and in 1892 he was called 
back to Odessa, where he is now cantor in the Bro- 
der Synagogue. He has written “Die Entwick- 
Jung der Synagogalen Liturgie bis nach der Refor- 
mation des i9jahrhunderts?" (Odessa, 1902). Min- 
kovsky has contributed to many Hebrew periodicals 
and to * Die Wahrheit.” 
H. R. B. Er. 


MINKOWSKI, OSCAR: German physician; 
born at Alexoten, near Kovno, Russia, Jan. 18, 1858; 
educated at the universities of Freiburg, Strasburg, 
and Königsberg (M.D. 1881). He became assistant 
at the medical clinic of Königsberg University in 
1882 and privat-docent in 1885. Removing to Stras- 
burg in 1888, he was appointed assistant professor at 
the university there in 1891. In 1900 he became 
chief physician at the General Hospital at Cologne. 

Minkowski is a contributor to Leyden's * Hand- 
buch der Ernihrungstherapie,” Nothnagel's * Hand- 
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buch der Spezicllen Pathologic und Therapie,” Lie- 
breich’s * Encyklopüdie der Therapie,” and Lubarsch 
and Ostertag’s “Ergebnisse der Allgemeinen The- 
rapie.” Besides contributing many essays to the 
medical journals, he has written: “Untersuchungen 
über den Diahetes Mellitus nach Exstirpation des 
Pankreas,” Leipsic, 1893; and “ Untersuchungen 
zur Physiologie und Pathologie der Harnsiture,” db. 
1898. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Diog. Lex. 

8. F. T. II. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Chief commercial city of the 
state of Minnesota. In 1900 it had in a total popu- 
lation of 202,718 a Jewish community of about 6,000 
souls. The first Jewish settlers were Germans, Bo- 
hemians, and Russians, who went there between the 
years 1865-70, there being among them one Ralph 
Rees, still living, whe came in 1866, and who was for 
many years the most active member of the commu- 
nity. In 1876 about a dozen families rented a hall 
for worship and engaged the Rev. Mr. Schreiber as 
minister. In 1878 the congregation was permanent- 
ly organized and incorporated, and shortly after à 
frame structure was erected as a synagogue on leased 
ground now situated in the very center of the busi- 
ness district. Such was the beginning of the pres- 
ent Jewish Reform Congregation Shaarei Tov. 
About five years later the synagogue was enlarged 
and moved to its present site, Fifth avenue and 
Tenth street south. Henry Iliowizi then became the 
rabhi of the congregation and remained here eight 
years. His successors have been: Rabbi S. Marks, 
two years; А. Friedman, seven years; and S. N. 
Deinard, the present (1904) incumbent, who жаз 
elected in 1901. The congregation dedicated a new 
synagogue in 1903. 

The great bulk of Russian and. Rumanian Jews, 
who are now the predominating element of the 
community, have come since 1882. The first con- 
gregations organized by them were the Adath Ye- 
shurun, which existed for about seven years, and the 
Rumanian Hebrew Congregation Sons of Abraham, 
об їп 1888. In1890the Congregation Beth Midrash 
Haggadol was started, but two years later was dis- 
solved and succeeded by the Congregation Keneseth 
Israel, which built its present synagogue in 1894. 
This congregation, the leading Orthodox one, main- 
tains a Hebrew Free School (daily) with about 70 
pupils, and a Sunday-school attended mostly by 
girls. With the congregation are connected a Heb- 
ra Tillim, a Hebra Mishnah, and a Hebra Gemarah. 
Other Orthodox congregations are: Mikra Kodesh 
Nusah Sfard; Congregation Anshe Tavrig; Adath 
Yeshurun (reorganized in 1908); and South Side 
Hebrew Congregation Agudath Ahim. They all 
own their houses of worship. The spiritual head of 
the Orthodox portion of the community was, until 
1901, Rabbi I. Yaffey, who has been succeeded by 
Rabbi M. S. Silber. 

The following organizations attend 

Charitable to communal charity: the Hebrew La- 
Organiza- dies’ Benevolent Society, composed of 
tions. members of the Jewish Reform con- 
gregation; Sisters of Peace; Russian 

Hebrews Charity Association; Bikkur Holim of 
the North Side; Bikkur Holim of the South Side; 





and Haknasat Orhim (free temporary shelter for 
strangers)—the last five conducted and maintained 
by the Orthodox Jews. 

Before there was any established congregation in 
Minneapolis, the first few Jewish settlers bought a 
small tract of land about four miles from the center 
of the city, and organized themselves into what is 
now known asthe Montetiore Burial Association. It 
is not connected with any congregation, although 
its membership is composed of those who affiliate 
with the Reform congregation. In addition there 
are now the Adath Yeshurun Cemetery Association; 
the Minneapolis City Lodge O. B. A. Cemetery As- 
sociation; and the Hennepin County Lodge O. B. A. 
Cemetery Association. 

Jewish secret fraternal organizations are particu- 
larly numerous in Minneapolis: one lodge of the 
L O. B. B. with about 70 members; five lodges of the 
О.В. A. with a total membership of 1,250; two ledges 
of the Sons of Benjamin; one of the Free Sons of 
Israel; Mendelsohn Camp, M. W. A.; Baron Hirsch 
Camp, W. W.; and one Jewish lodge of each of the 
following: Modern Samaritans, Bankers’ Union, 
Knights and Ladies of Security, Loyal Mystic Le- 
gion of America, Supreme Court of Honor, and 
Modern Brotherhood of America. 

Zionism is represented by the Ohave Zion Kadi- 
mah and the American Daughters of Zion. There 
are several literary and social organizations. 

The professions are represented by nine lawyers 
(one of whom, Simon Meyers, was in the state legis- 
lature from 1897 to 1899) and six physicians; three 
Jewish names are on the faculty list of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota: Robert Kolliner, professor at the 
University Law School; S. N. Deinard, of the chair 
of Semitics; and Lilian Cohen, instructor of chem- 
istry. Dr. George J. Gordon is on the faculty of 
the Hamline Medical College. 

А. S. N. D. 

MINNESOTA: One of the northwestern states 
of the American Union. It hasa Jewish population 
of about 19.000, distributed in the following cities: 
Minneapolis, the largest city of the state, 6,000; 
St. Paul, the capital city, 5,000; Duluth, 1,000; 
and about 1,000 scattered over the rest of the state, 
where from 5 to 20 Jewish families may be found in 
most towns of 3,000 or more inhabitants. 

The three brothers Samuels, English Jews, who as 
early as 1852 had an Indian trading-post at Taylor 
Falls, on the Minnesota side of the St. Croix River, 
seem to have been the first Jewish settlers. One of 
the brothers, Morris Samuels, was captain in the 
Union army during the Civil war. Another Jew 
known to have been engaged in trading with the 
Indians in those early pioneer days was Isaac Marks, 
who had his residence in Mankato, and a trading- 
post about twelve miles from that place. | 

About 1857 some Jews went to St. Paul and en- 
gaged in general business, which likewise consisted 
mostly in trading with the Indians. The first Jew- 
ish organization was not effected till 1871, when 
the present Mt. Zion congregation of St. Paul came 
into existence. At that time Minneapolis bad only 
a very few Jews. Since then, however, the Twin 
Cities have had an extraordinary growth in popula- 
tion, and the Jewish communities in them have 
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grown in proportion, especially since 1889. Of late 
years several Jews of St. Paul have greatly pros- 
pered in business, and are now recognized factors in 
the commercial life of that city, so that while the 
Jewish community of Minneapolis is the larger in 
point of numbers, that of St. Paul is the wealthier 
and more influential. 

In political and general communal activity the 
Jews of Minnesota have so far achieved little dis- 
tinction, though T. N. Cardozo of St. Paul was as 
early as 1855 appointed United States commissioner, 
and Joseph Oppenheim of St. Paul was early in the 
eighties a member of the state legislature for two 
consecutive terms. 

About 30 Jews from Minnesota were in the United 
States service during the Spanish-American war, 
one of them, Albert Steinhauser of New Ulm, 
being captain of Company А, 19th Minnesota Vol- 
unteer Infantry (see ^ American Jewish Year Book,” 
5661). 

There are 17 organized congregations in the state, 
to wit: Tin Minneapolis; 7 in St. Paul; and 8 in 
Duluth; one in each city—namely, Mt. Zion of St. 
Paul, Shaarei Tov of Minneapolis, and Emanuel of 
Duluth—belonging to the Reform wing of Judaism, 
while all the others retain the Orthodox ritual. 
These three have within the last two years dedicated 
new and handsomely built houses of worship. 
There is an I. O. B. B. lodge in each of the three 
cities, the one in St. Paul having been organized in 
1871, and the one in Duluth in 1904. In the Twin 
Cities many lodges of the other Jewish fraternal or- 
ders, particularly of the O. B. A., are in flourishing 
condition. Zionism is well represented in St. Paul, 
where a Zionist society with a large membership of 
young men and young women maintains a well- 
appointed club-house. 

“The Jewish Progress” of the Twin Cities, a 
weekly in English, is issued at Minneapolis. 

A. 8. №. D. 

MINOR, SOLOMON ZALKIND: Russian 
rabbi and author; born at Wilna 1827; died there 
Jan. 21, 1900. He received his elementary educa- 
tion from his father, R. Jekuthiel, a well-known Tal- 
mudist. At the age of twelve Minor took up the 
study of Biblical and rabbinical subjects, but with- 
out the aid of a teacher. In 1849 the rabbinical 
seminary at Wilna was established, and Minor was 
among its first graduates. In 1854 he became in- 
structor in Talmud and rabbinical literature in that 
institution, and in 1856 was appointed special ad- 
viser on Jewish affairs in the office of the governor- 
generalof Wilna. Among the sermons he delivered 
in German at that time in the Wilna seminary may 
be mentioned “Der Rabbiner und der Lehrer” 
(Wilna, 1858). It pictures the ideal rabbi as a do- 
voted guardian of the spiritual interests of his flock 
andas the advocate of his people. In 1860 Minor 
was appointed rabbi at Minsk; and for the next 
nine years he lived a lifeof conspicuously beneficent 
activity. Owing to hisefforts a Sabbath-school and 
a night-school for artisans were opened (1861), and 
a library for the Jewish community was established 
(1862). In1869 Minor was called to Moscow, where 
a Jewish congregation had recently been formed. 
There he succeeded in obtaining from the govern- 





ment the right to establish an independent Jewish 
religious organization, a right which the commu- 
nity of Moscow had, till then, never enjoyed. At 
the same time he received permission to build a 
synagogue and other communal institutions, such as 
& Hebrew free school, an industrial school, and an 
orphan asylum. Healso taught the Jewish religion 
at the high school for girls in Moscow. 

In his younger days Minor delivered his sermons 
in German, but at Minsk and Moscow he delivered 
them in Russian, and frequently had many Chris- 
tians among his hearers. Indeed, Minot was the 
first Russian rabbi to preach in the vernacular; 
and his sermons have since served as models for 
synagogal discourses in Russia. They consisted 
largely of clucidations of the principles of Judaism, 
explanations of historical events concerning the 
Jews, and homilies on the duties of the Jews as 
Russian citizens. Minor was a friend of Count Leo 
Tolstoy, whose studies in Hebrew and in the Old 
Testament he directed. In 1891, when the expul- 
sion of Moscow Jews began, Minor, owing to his 
too open expressions of sympathy for his people, 
was banished by the governor-general to his native 
town, Wilna, where he remained in seclusion until 
his death. 

Minot's sermons have been published (8 vols., 
Moscow, 1875-89). He was the author of: “Rabbi 
Ippolit Lutostanski" (Moscow, 1879), directed 
against Lutostanski's anti-Semitic book “The Jews 
and the Talmud"; an outline of the history of 
the Jewish people, after the German of M. Elkan 
(Moscow, 1880; 2d ed., 1881); * Poslye Pogromov ? 
(ib. 1882), on the anti-Jewish riots in Russia; and 
“Biblia Ob Utotrebleniye Vina" (ib. 1889), on the 
teaching of the Bible in regard to alcoholic bever- 
ages. Minor wrote articles for the Russian supple- 
ment to “Ha-Karmel” (1866, Nos. 11-25), and for 
* Yevreiskaya Biblioteka ” (vol, iv.), and was a con- 
stant contributor to other Hebrew and Russian peri- 
odicals. He also corresponded with many of the 
prominent Maskilim of his time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolov, Sefer ha-Shananh, ii. 988, Warsaw, 
1901; Voskhod, 1900, Хо. 5: Sistematitshesici Ukazatel, s.v. 


H. R. J. G. L. 
MINORCA. See BALEARIC ISLES. 
MINORITY. See MAJORITY. 


“MINSK (formerly Mensk): Russian city; capi- 
tal of the government of the same name. Of the 
history of its Jewish community very little is 
known. In 1576 King Stephen Bathori granted the 
Jews of Minsk the privilege of engaging in trade or 
commerce of any kind, At the end of the sixteenth 
century the Minsk Jews, sharing the lot of their 
brethren in other parts of the country, were ex- 
pelled from Lithuania. In 1606, however, Jews are 
again found in Minsk, owning shops. In the same 
year King Sigismund III. confirmed the decree of 
expulsion; but within ten years (1616) he annulled 
it, and reestablished the privileges granted by 
Stephen Bathori. Moreover, in 1625 Sigismund 
granted the Jewish community permanent posses- 
sion of the tracts of land occupied by the syna- 
gogue and the cemetery. Subsequently (1629) he 
permitted them to own stores; but they were 780) 
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allowed to build houses. King Ladislaus IV., in re- 
sponse to a petition of the Minsk Jews, confirmed 
the privileges granted by his predecessors. In ad- 
dition he allowed them to *acquire lots and to build 
shops on them, as well as to buy old shops." "They 
were still precluded from building houses, though 
they might own such if they came into their pos- 
session for debts. Ladislaus also left in their pos- 
session the brick-built synagogue, which he ex- 
empted from taxation; and he gave permission for 
founding a new Jewish cemetery. 

In 1629 the superior of the Minsk Monastery of 
Peter and Paul brought before the civil court a 
complaint against the Jews of Minsk, charging them 
with having attacked the monastery during the 
baptism of a Jew. In 1648 another complaint of a 
similar character was made. On this occasion the 
waywode severely reprimanded the Jews, threat- 
ening them with prosecution if such a thing should 
again occur, In 1670 King Michael ordered the 
Minsk judicial starost not to allow unauthorized 
officials to judge the Jews and not to hinder the latter 
from appealing to the king or to the royal court, as 
they were subject only to the jurisdiction of the 
starost. During the second half of the eighteenth 
century the taxpayers of the Minsk Jewish com- 
munity repeatedly sent representatives to the chicf 
Lithuanian exchequer court in Grodno with com- 
plaints against the elders of the Minsk kahal. The 
elders were charged with depleting the public rev- 
enues and with defrauding the taxpayers among the 
middle classes. 

On Jan. 1, 1896, the Jews of Minsk numbered 
48,658. There were about forty synagogues and 
numerous houses of prayer. Five of the synagogues 
belong.to the Jewish community, the others being 
controlled by separate congregations or belonging 
to private individuals. Among the numerous ye- 
shibot the more important are: Blumke's yeshibah, 
the Little Yeshibah, and the yeshibah at the Syna- 
gogue of the Water-Carriers, The personnel of the 
Talmud Torah consists of eight “melammedim ” and 
four instructors in general subjects; out of the 884 
pupilsonly 106 studied these subjects. The expendi- 
ture of the Talmud Torah amounted to 4,355 rubles 
(1885). In 1879 a Jewish trade-school was estab- 
lished in Minsk with locksmiths' and carpenters' 
departments; instruction was offered also in gen- 
eral subjects, in Hebrew, and in religion. In 1885 
the school had 112 apprentices, and it expended 
5,919 rubles. The Jewish hospital, founded in 1829, 
has accommodations for seventy patients; its ex- 
penses amounted in 1885 to 8,068 rubles. The Jew- 
ish poorhouse, with eighty beds, had an expenditure 
of 5,356 rubles in the same year. Besides, there are 
many charitable associations, of which the more im- 
portant are: a society for the assistance of students 
of the Talmud, with an expenditure of 8,000 rubles 
(1885); a society for the assistance of indigent sick, 
with an expenditure of 1,500 rubles (1885); and a 
society (founded about 1820) for the distribution of 
bread among the poor, with an expenditure of 3,910 
rubles (1884). 

H. R. M. R. 

The following are the names of the Jews of Minsk 
who obtained particular prominence: 
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DISTRICT RABBIS. 


Moses Zeeb b. Judah, author of ** Kol Yehudah.” 

Menahem Mendel, son of the preceding. 

Asher b. 1.00, tosafist. 

Isaac Abraham (held office 1749-55; d. 1776). 

Raphael b. Jekuthiel Liflander (1756-66). 

Samuel of Indur (held office till 1777, when the district rab- 
binate was abolished by the government). 


LOCAL RABBIS. 


Moses (d. 1696), son of the martyr Mordecai, who was killed 
in Lublin Aug. 11, 1636. 

Lób Ba'al ha-Tosefot (d. about 1708). 

Lob b. Asher, author of * Sha'agat Aryeh.” 

Jebiel b. Solomon Heilprin (d. about 1742), author of ''Seder 
ha-Dorot." 

Moses b. Jehiel Heilprin, succeeded his father about 1744. 

Joseph b. Simhah Rapoport. 

Gershon Harif (1778-93). 

Israel b. LOb Mirkes (d. about 1813). 

Samuel Segal (d. Dec. 27, 1818). 

Israel b. Hayyim Heilprin (d. 1836). 

Isaac b. Naphtali Hirz.Pines (d. 1836), chief of the bet din. 

Judah Lób de Boton, son-in-law of Isaac Abigdor, author of 
“ Pardes Rimmonim." 

Zeeb Wolf b. Moses (dayyan; d. 1848). 

Judah Lob b, Abraham (d. 1851). 

David Tebele b. Moses, author of " Bet Dawid” (d. 1861)* 

Moses Zebi, appointed rabbi by the government. 

Moses Samuel Pines (d. 1862), chief of the bet din. 

Baruch b. Zebi, l 

Saul b. Solomon, { 

Hayyim Lipschitz, | 

Joel Harif, 

Aryeh b. Jacob (d. 1866), chief rabbi; author of ** Be’er Heteb.”” 

Moses Judah Löb (d. 1889), son-in-law of David Tebele. 

Jeroham Judah Lób Pearlman ben Solomon, Russian rabbi; 
born in Brest 1835; died in Minsk 1896. He was one of the 
greatest rabbis of his time, and was surnamed “ Gadol" (great 
one) on account of his prominence in the world of Talmudical 
scholarship. At the age of thirty he became rabbi of Seltz, near 
Brest, where he remained till 1871, when he was called to occupy 
the office of rabbi in Pruzan, government of Grodno. Afterthe 
death of the two rabbis of Minsk, R. Gershon Tanhum and R. 
Aryeh of Umen, the congregation of that city decided to appoint 
him as its rabbi (1883); and he occupied the rabbinate till his 
death (Benzion Eisenstadt, "Rabbane Minsk wa-Hakameha," 
pp. 24, 62, Wilna, 1899). 

Eliezer Rabinowitz, chief rabbi. 

Isaac b. David Tebele, l „esi А 

Jacob b. Meir, | assistant rabbis. 

Abraham Haneles, appointed by the government. 


PRESIDENTS OF YESHIBOT. 


Aryeh Löb b. Zebi Horwitz, author of * Margenita Taba." 

Aryeh Löb b. Asher, author of ` Sha'agat Aryeh.” 

Raphael b. Jekuthiel. 

Joshua Heshel, author of ** Mazmiah Yeshu'ah ? and '"* Yeshu* 
be-Rosh " ; died in Jerusalem. 

Dob Isaae b. Zebi Meir (d. 1851). 

Israel Miehael Jeshurun (d. 1851). 

Abraham b. Joshua Evenzik (d. 1859). 

Issachar Bir. surnamed “ the diligent ” (* Masmid "' ; d. 1879). 

Gershon Tanhum b. Elijah Benzion (d. 1881). 

Solomon b. Saul Levin. 

у t instructors at the yeshibah. 

Abraham b. Asher Anshel, author of ** ‘Ammude ha-Yemini." 


PROMINENT PREACHERS. 


Moses b. Judah, author of " Eben Shoham,” who was later 
(1761) appointed preacher in London, where he published that 
work. 

Israelit, Israel Asher b. Ozer, Russian preacher; born about 
1806: died in Minsk June 6, 1896. He was popularly known as 
the ** Grodnoer Maggid” and was the preacher of the Jewish 
community in Minsk for more than fifty-five years. Besides be- 
ing an able preacher he was an indefatigable communal worker 
and very charitable. His simple life and his untiring exertions 
їп behalf of the poor endeared him to all classes of the popula- 
tion. Numerous stories are still related in Minsk about his 
merciful exertions to release men who were unjustly impressed 
for military service in the last years of the reign of Nicholas I. 
as "poimaniki" or substitutes for others (“ Ahiasaf," 5696, p. 
312). 
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Abraham b. Zeehariah Hamburg. 
Joshua Isaac b. Jehiel, author of ** ‘Emek Yehoshua‘. 
Abraham Abele Rosens, author of ** Mahazeh Abraham.” 


H, R P. Wr. 
AUTHORS, SCHOLARS, AND OTHERS. 


Bampi, Issachar, author of a book '* on Jewish customs." 

Broyde, Aaron (d. 1897), one of the directors of the Govern- 
ment Bank at Minsk ; he was honored with various medals. 

Eliasberg, Judah Bezaleel (d. 1845). 

Eger, Samuel, son of Akiba Eger. 

Jolles, Isaiah Zechariah (d. 1853), author of * ‘Et le-Dabber " 
and “ Dober Mesharim.” 

Kaplan, Jacob, corrected and added notes to the “ Erez Kedu- 
mim." 

Levanda, L., Hebrew-Russian writer. 

Luria, Jacob Aaron, honored by Nicholas I. with а medal for 
useful work in the Jewish community. 

Luria, David, son of the precediug; contributor to the He- 
brew periodicals of his time. 

Libowitz (1758-1853), the miracle-worker; an intimate friend 
of Elijah Wilna. 

Maskileison, Abraham b. Judah Löb (d. July 19, 1848), author 
of " Maskil le-Etau 7 and other works. 

Maskileison, Naphtali (d. 1898), son of the preceding ; puh- 
lisher of the ** Seder ha-Dorot," with his own critical notes and 
additions. 

Menahem Eliezer b. Levi (d. 1817), author of ** Ya'ir Kinno.” 

Rabinowitz, Eliezer Lipman (d. 1887). an eminent Talmudic 
scholar, and owner of a famous library. 


Rapoport, Jekuthiel Süssel (d. 1872), member of the rabbinical- 


committee appointed by the government. 

Solomonoy, Mordecai (d. 1897), author of many поуеШе on 
Talmudical subjects. 

Solomon, Menahem b. Elijah, author of novell on all parts 
of the Talmud. 

PIONEERS OF " HASKALAII." 

Brill, Joseph, Hebrew writer. 

Haneles, Abraham, rabbi appointed by the government. 

Horowitz, poet. 

Kaplan, Israel, author of ** Le-Torah we-Da'at."' 

Nofet, J. Zeeb, superintendent of the Jewish trade-school. 

Sirkin, Joshua, prominent Zionist. 

Sirotkin, Abraham, author. 

Wohlman, Israel Mendel, ex-editor of the “ Ha-Kokabim."" 


PHILANTHROPISTS. 


Blimowitz, Bär; Eliasberg, Lipman; Eliasberg, Samuel Jo- 
nah; Ettinger, Hillel; Goldberg, David ; Jolles, Zusman ; Luria, 
Hayyim; Luria, Samuel; Pollak, Benjamin; Pollak, Moses: 
Ragovin, Uriah; Rapoport, Akiba; Simhowitz, Mordecai: Slias- 
berg, Solomon; Solomonoy, Moses Zebi; Zeldowitz, Bär; and 
Zeldowitz, Baruch. 


н. R. N. T. L. 


MINSKI, NIKOLAI MAKSIMOVICH : Rus- 
sian poet aud writer; born at Glubokoye, govern- 
ment of Wilna, in 1855. At the age of twelve Nikolai 
removed to Minsk and entered the local classical gym- 
nasium (graduated in 1875). The town of his gym- 
nasium course supplied him with his pseudonym 
“ Minski," whereas his real family nameis Wilenkin. 
He began his literary career in 1876, and at once at- 
tracted attention by his highly artistic poem “Na 
Rodinye." This appeared in the best Russian jour- 
nal, “ Vyestnik Yevropy," in which Minski has pub- 
lished most of his poems. “Na Rodinye” is an 
inspired poetical response to the sufferings of the 
Bulgarian people when the Russo-Turkish war was 
at its height. The period of Minski's elementary 
studies corresponded with that distinguished by the 
intense striving of Russian society for progress and 
enlightenment, and those auspicious years were im- 
portant also for the Russian Jewry. The stimula- 
ting influence of the times was also reflected in the 
Jewish circle in which the future poet-philosopher 
lived and studied. He obtained his higher educa- 








tion in the department of law of the University 
of St. Petersburg, graduating in 1879 with the de- 
gree of bachelor of law. In that same year he 
published his best poem, * Byelyya Nochi," which 
reflects the spiritual life of the contemporary 
youth with its restlessness and its dreams. The 
characteristic feature of his poetry is its pessimistic 
mood; it exhibits a desire to lay bare the misery of 
life. Very frequently Minski is the poet of sorrow, 
but this sorrow is impersonal and concerns some 
hated problem. The first volume of his writings 
appeared in 1887 and was received with high praise 
by the critics, who nevertheless pointed out the de- 
fects of his verses. А second edition of his book was 
soon called for, In 1889 Minski wrote a historical 
drama, “Osada Tulchina,? which shows an unusual 
clearness in character-drawing, a plot of absorbing 
interest, and an intimate knowledge of the history 
of the time, besides beauty of style. The drama 
describes in a characteristic manner the struggle 
of three peoples—the Jews, Poles, and Little-Rus- 
sians. Others of Minski’s writings likewise are 
of significance to Jews. In 1879-80 he published 
in the Russo-Jewish journal *Razsvyet" a series 
of war feuilletons under the signature “Nord- 
West," written after the manner of. Bórne's * Paris- 
ian Letters.” In these writings he attacked fiercely 
the enemies of Judaism. In the more recent period 
of his literary activity, beginning with the nineties 
of the nineteenth century, Minski has turned from 
Jewish life and its interests, and has devoted him- 
self to literary philosophy, tinged strongly with 
Christian mysticism (see Brockhaus, and also Ska- 
bichevski’s “ Istoria Noveishei Russkoi Literatury "). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedieheski Slovar, vol. vi., St. Peters- 
burg, 1892; Bolshaya Hntziklopediya, vol. v., ib. 1901. 


п. К. N. R. 


MINTERS: Persons authorized to strike coin- 
age on behalf of a government. As early as 555a 
certain Priscus struck coins at Châlons (“R. E. J.” 
x. 237). One Gideon was minter at Milan in the 
tenth century. In 1181 three Jews at Winchester 
were apparently fined for minting, though the read- 
ing of the document on which the statement is based 
is ambiguous (Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” 
p. 73). Several “short-cross” pennies exist of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries with names of mon- 
eyers which may be Jewish, as David of London, 
Isaac of York, Samuel, Simon, and Solomon of Can- 
terbury; butit is doubtful whether these were really 
Jews (%. pp. 899-396). A certain number of Ger- 
man coins of the twelfth century with Hebrew in- 
scriptions have been found (see Aronius, * Reges- 
ten," Nos. 851, 889) А. certain Jew, Jehiel, is 
mentioned as mint-master on one of the coins of 
Bishop Otto of Würzburg; another held a similar 
position in Treves (Lamprecht, * Deutsches Wirth- 
Schaftsleben," ii. 1452, 1472). Earlier than this a 
Jew named Schlom was mint-master to Leopold V. 
of Austria. He appears to have been murdered 
during the Third Crusade (Scherer, * Rechtsverhült- 
nisse der Juden," i. 121 et seg.). In Hungary the 
early minters appear to have been exclusively Jews 
(Kohn, *A Zsidók Tostenete Magrarorszagan," i. 
240); and there are à number of Polish coins with 
Hebrew inscriptions (see Numrsma‘rics), J 
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MINYAN (Mm): Literally, “count”; the quo- 
rum necessary for public worship. The smallest 
congregation which is permitted to hold public 
worship is one made up of ten men, boys over thir- 
teen years being for this, as for other religious 
purposes, countedas men. See BAR Mizwan. 

The minimum of ten is evidently à survival in 
the Synagogue from the much older institution in 
which ten heads of families made up the smallest 
political subdivision. In Ex. xviii. Moses, on the 
advice of Jethro, appoints chiefs of tens, as well as 
chiefs of fifties, of hundreds, and of thousands. In 
like manner there were the decurio among the Ro- 
mans and the tithingman among the early English. 

The rule is laid down in the Mishnah thus (Megil- 
lah iv. 8): “They do not [1] ‘divide’ over the 
Shema‘ (Hear, О Israel], [2] nor pass before the Ark, 
[8] nor lift their hands, [4] nor read from the Law, 
[5] nor conelude with the Prophets, [6] nor ar- 
range the standing and sitting, [7] nor say the 
benedictions of the mourners or the consolation of 
the mourners, [8] nor the benedictions of the bride- 
grooms, [9] nor use God's name in preparing for 
graceafter meals, with less than ten." 

The references in this rule are to: [1] The invo- 
cation “Bless ye" (*Bareku”) with its response, 
which, with or without a * Kaddish " preceding it, is 
recited before the first benediction of Shema* in the 
evening and morning service. [2] The repetition 
of the prayer proper, 4.е., the Eighteen or Seven 
Benedictions, by the leader, and including the 
responsive Kepcsusmarm. [9] The priestly bless- 
ing (Num. vi. 24-26). [4] The reading from the 
Scroll and benedictions before and after the lesson. 
[5] The haftarah with like benedictions. [6] Some 
ancient funeral ceremonies. [7] Likewise forms no 
longer in use. About these it is said (Ket. 8a, b) 
that the mourners are not counted among the ten. 
[3] The seven benedictions spoken at a wedding, or 
at any mealof the bridegroom and bride within a 
weck from the wedding. [9] The sentence “ Let us 
bless our God, from whose wealth we have eaten,” 
instead of “ Let us bless Him from whose," ete., with 
which latter words grace is begun when three or 
more have eaten at the same table (Ber. viii. 8). 
The distinctions there suggested between ten and 
eleven, or between ten and a hundred, have not been 
followed in practise. 

The Babylonian Talmud, in commenting on this 
section of the Mishnah, finds the Scriptural authority 
for ten men constituting a congregation in the words 
(Num. xiv. 27): “How long shall I bear with this 
evil congregation which murmur against me?” 
which it refers to the scouts who were sent to spy 
out the land of Canaan, twelve in all, two of 
whom, Caleb and Joshua, were faithful, and only 
ten “evil.” 

All male Israelites of the proper age, unless they 
are under the ban, or have openly severed their con- 

nection with their brethren by profess- 


Eligible ing a hostile creed, are counted among 
for the needful ten even though they are 
Quorum. notorious and habitual sinners (Orah 


Hayyim, 55, 12). 
It is suggested (Ber. 47 and Yer. Ber. vii. 3) that 
while slaves or boys under thirteen are not counted 


in minyan, one slave or one minor boy may be ad- 
mitted along with nine qualified men—at least when 
the boy is nearly of full age (a budding boy); and 
àn example in an analogous case is given (Ber. 482) 
of two prominent rabbis.counting a boy as one of 
the three men necessary for saying grace after meals, 
it having been ascertained that he had ideas about 
God and prayer. The codes are somewhat divided 
on this subject: public service should be carried on 
with nine men and one infant only in “case of need,” 
that is, if the attendance of a tenth man is not ex- 
pected for that service (Orah Hayyim, 55). Usage 
varies: in some synagogues nine adults and a boy 
over twelve years of age are deemed adequate for 
minyan; yetin the usage of other synagogues they 
are not adequate. 

While women may, in certain contingencies, take 
an active part in public service, by reading parts of 
the weekly lesson (Megillah 28a; allowed by all the 
codes, but rarely, if ever, carried out in practise), 
none of the autborities speaks of counting women in 
the minyan. 

The ten men include the leader. They and he 
should meet in one room or enclosure; Maimonides 
(Hil. Tefillah, viii.) discusses how the ten may be 
distributed in two adjoining rooms without des- 
troying the quorum; but they must be within hear- 
ing of each other. 

In the same chapter Maimonides explains as the 
advantage of reciting the prayer with minyan: that 
it is sure to be heard; and, foliowing the Talmudic 
passages below, the other codes concur. 

It was the firm belief of the sages that wher- 
ever ten Israelites are assembled, either for wor- 
ship or for the study of the Law, the Shekinah 
(Divine Presence) “dwells” among them. Thus 

(Abot iii. 6): * It. Halafta, the man of 

Presence  Kefar-Hananiah, says: When ten men 
of the sit down together to study the Law 
Shekinah. [another reading has it: “to act as 
judges ”], the Presence dwells among 

them; for it is said (Ps. Ixxxii. 1): God [“ Elo- 
him "] standeth in the congregation of God [“ EI." J." 
A baraita (Ber. 6a) puts it plainly: “ Whence 
do we know that the Holy and Blessed One is 
found at the synagogue; or that when ten men 
say prayers together the Presence dwells among 
them?” It answers each of these questions with 
the verse of the psalm quoted above; it being un- 
derstood that the word “‘edah” (congregation) 
means ten or more Israelites meeting for a religious 
purpose. And the words in Solomon’s prayer (1 
Kings viii, 28), “to hearken to the song and to the 
prayer,” are shown by Abba Benjamin (Ber. tb.) 
to mean that man’s prayer is best heard at the syna- 
gogue, for where men sing, there also they should 
pray. Both in the Mishnah and in the baraita 
quoted, consolation is held out to those who for 
study or prayer meet in smaller numbers—even to 
one who meditates or prays alone; but the stress is 
put upon the merits and sacredness of the minyan. 
The codifiers, such as Maimonides, his annotators, 
and the author of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, and many 
popular writers, have unitedly given strength to 
this sentiment, and have thus, for more than a thou- 
sand years, made the daily attendance at public 
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worship, morning and evening, the rule among both 
men and boys in Israel. 

The treatise Soferim, written in Babylonia in the 
seventh century, contains a passage (x. 7) often 
interpreted as asserting that in Palestine at that 
time seven men were allowed to hold public serv- 
ices. Correctly interpreted it refers to the repeat- 
ing of * Kaddish " and * Bareku ? at the synagogue 
for the benefit of late comers, and declares that in 
Palestine such a repetition is permitted only when 
seven (according to others, when six) men are present 
who have not yet heard these responsive readings. 
In modern times various authorities (e.g., the Rab- 


binieal Conference at Breslau, the “Oberrath” in 
Mecklenburg (1847), and Naphtali Zebi Judah Berlin 
in Woloshin) have declared the public worship per- 


missible without the presence of minyan. 
A. i L. N. D. 


MINZ (yna) : Family of rabbis and scholars, de- 
riving its name from the town of Mayence and found- 
ed in the fifteenth century. The family tree is as 


follows: 
? 


Eliezer ha-Levi Isaac ha-Levi 


Judah Minz Moses Minz 


Abraham Minz 


Moses Minz Joseph Minz Hannah = Meir Katzenellenbogen 


Minz 


Isaac Menahem Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen 
Minz : 


| В 
Moses Minz Isaac Katzenellenbogen 
Zeeb Wolf Minz 


Abush (Aaron) Minz (d. 1881) 





| | 
Alexander Mattathiah Judah 


Abigdor — Hirseh Menahem 
Stisskind Minz Grünberg Klatzko Löb Nahum 
Minz Minz Minz 
| (а. 1862 
Meir Minz 


(а, 1866) 

Judah b. Eliezer ha-Levi Minz (Minzi), the pro- 
genitor of the most prominent branch of the 
family, settled, or was born, in Italy in the fif- 
teenth century. His cousin Moses b. Isaac ha- 
Levi Minz (Minzi) was a rabbi in Germany. The 
name “Minz,” however, appears to have been 
borne by others in Italy who were not related to 
Judah Minz: for Joseph Colon (Responsa, No. 9) 
Speaks of Joshua and Solomon, sons of an Abraham 
Minz who had formerly lived under the Duke of 
Milan and then removed to another town in Lom- 
bardy in order to avoid paying his part of the 18,000 
gold pieces which the Jews of Milan had pledged 
themselves to pay the duke. Asher b. Perez Minz 
of Naples was related, perhaps, to the German 
branch of the Minz family. The last known direct 
male descendant of Judah Minz was Moses b. 
Isaac Menahem Minz, a descendant in the fourth 
generation. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Minz family of Padua united with thatof Katzenel- 








lenbogen through the marriage of the daughter of 
Abraham ben Judah Minz to Meir Katzenellenbogen 
of Padua. The descendants of this alliance emi- 
grated afterward to Germany and then to Russia, 
aud Zeeb Wolf b. Isaac, in Russia, a descendant of 
the tenth generation, assumed the name of Minz. 
From him is descended the present family of Minz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenstadt- Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, part iii., 
pp. 82-86; Nepi-Ghirondi, in Kerem Hemed, iii. 91; Mor- 
tara, Indice, p. 39. 


Abraham ben Judah ha-Levi Minz: Italian 
rabbi; flourished at Padua in the first half of the 
sixteenth century; father-in-law of Meir Katzenel- 


lenbogen. Minz studied chiefly under his father, 
Judah Minz, whom he succeeded as rabbi and head 
of the yeshibah of Padua. According to Ibn Yahya 


(“Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah," p. 51a, Amsterdam, 
1697), it was with Abraham Minz that Jacob Polak 
had the quarrel which ended in their excommunica- 
ting each other; according to most other authorities, 
the quarrel was with Judah Minz (see Jacob Po- 
LAK) Ibn Yahya further says that the Italian rabbis 
believe that Polak and Abraham Minz died on the 
same day (according to David Gansin 1530; accord- 
ing to Halberstam in 1541). Minz was the author 
of & number of decisions that were printed with 
those of R. Lewa of Ferrara (Venice, 1511). He was 
the author also of “Seder Gittin wa-Halizah,” a 
treatise on divorce and halizah, printed with the re- 
sponsa of his father and of his son-in-law (t. 1553). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, in Kerem. Hemed, iii. 91; Mi- 
chael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 114; Mortara, in Mosé, v. 307; 
idem, Indice, p. 89; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 632. 

E. C. M. Sen. 


Asher ben Perez Minz: German printer; typo- 
setter in Azariah b. Joseph's printing establishment 
in Naples, where was printed, in 1491, the Hebrew 
translation of Avicenna’s “Canon.” Wolf (“ Bibl. 
Hebr." i.. No. 366), following Bartolocci, read ЖУЮ 
(“mi-Nizza” = “of Nizza") instead of Кур 
(* Minza ?). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Annales, p. 179; 
Cat. Bodl. eol. 2841. 


Judah ben Eliezer ha-Levi Minz: Italian 
rabbi; born about 1408; «ied at Padua in 1508. 
He was the most prominent rabbi of his time. He 
officiated as rabbi of Padua for forty-seven years, 
during which time he had a great number of 
pupils, among whom were his son Abraham Minz 
and the latter's son-in-law Meir Katzenellenbogen. 
Ina quarrel he had with Elijah Delmedigo he was 
supported by Elijah Mizrahi (comp. Joseph Solo- 
mon Delmedigo, *Mazref Ja-Hokmah,” p. 3b; 
idem, “ Elim,” p. 29; Mizrahi, Responsa, No. 56). It 
appears from Solomon Luria's responsa (No. 6) that 
Minz was the author of a number of ordinances 
(*takkanot?) at Padua. According to Ghirondi, 
he was professor of philosophy at the University 
of Padua. Ghirondi further states that in recogni- 
tion of Minz's services as professor the authorities 
of the university placed his portrait, with an appre- 
ciative inscription, in the hall of the university, 
over the staircase. But it is very likely that Ghi- 
rondi confounded Minz with Elijah Delmedigo or 
Abraham de Balmes, both of whom lectured on 
philosophy before Christian audiences. In the sack 
of Padua soon after Minz’s death almost all of his 
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writings were destroyed. Joseph b. Abraham 
Minz, his grandson, discovered sixteen of his re- 
sponsa, and these were published (Venice, 1558) by 
Meir Katzenellenbogen, who printed in the same 
volume his own responsa and the “Seder Gittin 
wa-Halizah” of Abraham Minz. These responsa have 
been edited, and supplemented with an extended 
commentary and preface, by Johanan ben Moses 
Preschel (Munkacs, 1898).  Judah's responsa, 
though scanty, afford interesting information on the 
history of his age and on Jewish customs in Padua. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 412; Frankel, in 

Orient, Lit. vii. 520 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. За ed., viii. 258 et 

seq.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1020; Nepi-Ghirondi, Tole- 

dot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 122-124; Preschel, in the preface to 
pis; $91000 of Minz's responsa; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 

Meir ben Alexander Süsskind Minz: Gali- 
cian scholar; born Oct. 6, 1814; died May 22, 1866. 
Having acquired a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, 
the Talmud, and of several European languages, 
Meir Minz devoted himself to the defense of Juda- 
ism. He wrote: “Ein Wort zur Zeit ” (1848); * Lele- 
wels Kampf um Recht"; * Die Judenfeinde.” 
BIRHOSRAPHY E Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, part iii., 

p. 85. 

Moses ben Isaac ha-Levi Minz: German 
rabbi of the fifteenth century; contemporary of 
Israel Isserlein, whom he frequently consulted. 
He was successively rabbi at Mayence, Landau, 
Bamberg, and Posen. In his responsa (No. 114) he 
mentions a certain Jacob Margolioth of ib (Luc- 
ca ?), and refers to a case of divorce in Posen in 1444 
(Steinschneider gives 1474). Friinkel (“ Zeitschrift,” 
iii. 887) doubts that Moses ever was at Posen. 
He suggests that 33135 (Posen) is a printer's mistake 
for npa (Pesaro) Moses’ responsa (Cracow, 1617) 
mention also Joseph Colon, Israel Isserlein, and his 
cousin Judah Minz. Responsum No. 46 contains а 
dispute overa philological point with Eliezer Treves 
(comp. M. Wiener in “ Monatsschrift,” xvi. 890). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 140; Conforte, 

Kore ha-Dorot, p. 270; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii.380; Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1946-1947. 

D. M. SEL. 

MIPHKAD (ppp; R. V. HAMMIPH- 
KAD): Name of a gate mentioned in connection 
with the repair of ihe wall of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 81). It seems that this gate 
was not in the wall of Jerusalem, but that the part 
of the wall facing it was to the east, between 
the Horse Gate and the Sheep Gate. Indeed, it 
is not mentioned among the gates of Jerusalem in 
Neh. xii. 81 e£ seg. The word ppp designates 
in Ezek. xliii. 91 the place near the Temple where 
the sin-offering was burned, and it seems to 
mean *an appointed place," to which the name of 
this gate may refer, But, while the Septuagint ren- 
ders 4p5ion apy by «$23 то Maóekáó, Jerome trans- 
lates it by “porta judicialis,” which induces Light- 
foot (“Hore Hebraicm," ii. 27) to suggest that it 
may refer either to the hall of judgment in the 
Prietorium or to the east gate of the Temple. Bar- 
clay (“City of the Great King," p. 156), however, 
identifies the gate Miphkad with the “high gate of 


Benjamin” (Jer. xx. 2), locating it at the west end 


of the bridge which crosses the Tyropson. 
S. M. SEL. 





MIRABEAU, GABRIEL HONORÉ RI- 
QUETI, COMTE DE: French statesman of the 
revolutionary era; born at Bignon March 9, 1749; 
died at Paris April 2, 1791. Sent by De Calonne 
on а secret mission to Prussia, he became acquainted 
at Berlin with several distinguished Jews belonging 
to the circle of Henriette Herz, and associated much 
with Boum, the author of *Ucber die Bürgerliche 
Verbesserung der Juden." Recognizing the advan- 
tage which France might derive from the Jews, 
Mirabeau wrote, and published in London (1787), 
his “Sur Moses Mendelssohn, sur la Réforme Poli- 
tique des Juifs et en Particulier sur la Révolution 


Tentée, en Leur Faveur, en 1753, dans la Grande 
Bretagne.” "When he was elected deputy from 


Provence to the States General, and one of his Jew- 
ish friends of Aix asked what he would do in the 
Assembly, he replied, “I will make a human being 
of you.” True to this promise, he seized every op- 
portunity to plead for the emancipation of the Jews, 
being, together with the Abbé Grégoire and the 
pastor Rabaud-Saint-Etienne, one of their most zeal- 
ousadvocates. Several times he took up their cause 
before the National Assembly: on Aug. 17, 1789, 
he proposed, in the name of the “Committee of 
Five,” the “ Declaration of the Rights of Man”; on 
Aug. 22 he eloquently attacked religious intoler- 
ance, and he was the first to protest against the in- 
stitution of a dominant state church—“ Nothing 
should dominate except justice; nothing should 
dominate but the rights of each man, to which all 
else is subject.” On Dec. 24, in speaking in favor 
of the admission of Jews to civil and military 
offices, he said: “I have heard with astonishment 
the honorable speaker [H. de Baumetz] state that 
the Jews perhaps do not desire the civil and military 
offices to which you declare them eligible, and draw 
therefrom the specious conclusion that it would be a 
gratuitous and ill-advised generosity on your part 
to pronounce them fit for such positions. . . . In a 
government such as you are establishing all men 
must beequal; you must exclude all who are not 
equal or who refuse to become so. The petition 
which the Jews, however, have laid before this 
Assembly contradicts the statement of the gentle- 
man who has just spoken." 

Like all who at that time took the part of the 
Jews, Mirabeau found his motives misinterpreted, 
being accused of accepting bribes from the Jews 
and of deriving benefit from ministerial appoint- 
ments; but he never allowed himself to be moved 
from his purpose. While Mirabeau in 1787 was 
already in favor of the emancipation of the Jews, 
he expected that, like other acts of the doctrinaires 
then in power, it would embitter the people against 
the Jacobins and lead to à moderate constitutional 
government. This appears clearly from the secret 
correspondence in which he furnished the king with 
reports of the proceedings of the National Assembly 
and with directions in regard to the policy to be 
pursued by the court (* Correspondance Entre le 
Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marck . . . 
Publiée par M. A. de Bacourt,” ii. 374-377, Paris, 
1851; Oncken, “Das Zeitalter der Revolution, des 
Kaiserreiches und der Befreiungskriege," i. 840, 
Berlin, 1884). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Weyl, Discours Prononcé dV Occasion. de 


la Cérémonie Commemorative Célébrée au Temple Isractite- 


de Marseille, p. 20; Halphen, Recueil des Lois, pp. 192-198 ; 
Léon Kahu, Les Juifs d Paris, p. 61; idem, Les Juifs de 
Paris Pendant la Révolution, pp. 16, 56, 58. 

D. K. 


MIRACLE (w55, nw, MN; lit. “wonder” or 
“sign”): An event which can not be explained by 
ordinary natural agencies, and which, therefore, is 
taken as an act of a higher power. 

Miracles are by no means identical with myths. 
Myths are primitive or pagan personifications (or 
rather deifications) of the powers, or forms of nature, 
represented as acting like human beings. Miracles, 
on the contrary, place all things in nature under 
the eontrolof a higher power, which uses them as 
means of working outits holier designs; they are, 
therefore, essentially monotheistic. It is true, how- 
ever, that ancient myths have frequently been 
transformed in support of the monotheistic idea into 
miracles performed by prophet or saint (see Stein- 
thal, “Mythe und Religion ”), 

In the Bible every occurrence which contrasts 
with the ordinary happenings of life is counted a 
miracle or wonder. It is by the wonders which the 
Lord did in Egypt (Ex. iii. 20, vii, 8, xi. 9; Deut. 
iv. 84, vi. 22, vii. 19, xxvi. 8, xxix. 2; Judges vi. 
18; Jer. xxxii. 20, 21; Ps. Ixxviii. 48, cvi. 7) that 
His power was made known. Не alone “does won- 
ders” (Ex. xv. 11; Ps. lxxii. 18, Ixxxvi. 10); there 
is nothing “too wonderful” (Gen. xviii. 14; Jer. 
xxxii. 17, 27 [А. V. “too hard"]) for Him. Не 
worked wonders for Israel as for no other nation 
(Ex. xxxiv. 10; Josh. iii. 5). But He works won- 
ders without number in the natural world also (Job 
v. 9, xxxvii. 14; Ps. cvii. 94). As a matter of fact, 
every occurrence in nature is, in the Biblical view, 
an act of God. He sends the rain and causes the 
thunder (Job xxxvii. 4-6); “Не bringeth out the 
stars by number" (Isa. xl. 26, Hebr.): every work of 
creation is an act of His providence (Ps. civ.). Yet 
only an uncommon or inexplicable event makes man 
ponder and see “the finger of God” (Ex. viii. 15); 
God must “make a new thing” in order to make 
men know that He rules (Num. xvi. 80). The rain, 
hail, fire, and brimstone that are treasured up in the 
heavens must come down ín an unusual time and 
quantity to destroy the evil-doers (Gen. xx. 94; Ex. 
ix. 22-24; Josh. x. 11; comp. Ps. xviii. 18 [A. V. 
13]; Job xxxvii. 6, xxxviii. 22); the waters of the sea 
and the river must leave the place assigned to them 
to show His might (Ex. xiv. 21-27; Josh. iii. 18-16); 
and sun, moon, and stars must be Stayed in their 
course to show that God battles for Israel (Josh. x. 
10-14; Judges v. 20). 

The miracles of the Bible are performed either 
directly by the Deity—to manifest His punitive jus- 
tice, as in the cases of Sodom, of Egypt, of the Ca- 
naanites or Assyrians, or of individuals, such as 
Abimelech, Korah, Uzza, and others (Gen. xix. 94; 
Ex, viii.-xiv.; Josh. vi.-x.; II Kings xix. 85; Gen. 
xii. 17; Num. xvii.; II Sam. vi. 7), or to protect 
His chosen ones, as in the furnishing of water, 
bread, and meat to Israel in the wilderness (Ex. xv. 
28, xvii. 7; Num. xii. 81), to Samson and Elijah 
(Judges xv. 19; I Kings xvii. 6, xix. 5)—or by the 
messengers of God in order to prove their divine 


Th 





calling (Ex. iv. 1-17; Deut. xxxiv. 11; II Kings 
ii.-vi.). Every theophany, in fact, is a miracle (Ех. 
xvi. 7-18, xxi. 17-19; Judges vi. 21-22), and ac- 
cordingly the revelation of the Lord on Sinai is the 
greatest of miracles (Deut. iv. 32-86). A literal 
belief in the Torah, therefore, necessarily implies a 
belief in the miracles told therein. 

Nevertheless, the Torah itself lays down the prin- 
ciple that miracles are no test of the truth of the 
thing for which their testimony is invoked. "The 
Deuteronomic law says: “If a prophet arise among 
you who giveth а sign or wonder, and the sign or 
wonder comes to pass, but he desires to lead you 

into idolatry, thou shalt not hearken 

Belief in to that prophet, for the Lord your 

Miracles, God trieth you whether you truly love 

the Lord your God” (Deut. xiii, 2-4, 
Hebr. [A. V. 1-8]. "This isa plain statement that 
miracles do not prove a religious truth, as they are 
performed also in the cause of untruth. 

Miracle has justly been called *des Glauben's 
liebstes Kind" (the dearest child of faith) The 
belief in God's omnipotence and all-encompassing 
providence necessitates at a certain stage of relig- 
ious consciousness the belief in miracles, that is, in 
supernatural help in times of great stress or peril. 
To deny the possibility of miracles appears to the 
believing soul to be tantamount to a denial of the 
absolute omnipotence of God. “Isanything impos- 
sible to God?" “Is the Lord's hand waxed short?” 
(Gen. xviii. 14, Hebr. ; Num. xi. 28) are questions 
asked ever anew by helpless man. Talmudic Ju- 
daism, therefore, accepts all the miracles related 
in the Bible, but at the same time it does not em- 

phasize belief in them as fundamen- 

Talmudic tal to the faith. What Paul says 

Judaism. of the Jews, *they seek signs while 

the Greeks seek wisdom ” (I Cor. i. 22, 
Greek), is certainly not true of the representatives 
and exponents of Judaism. Miracles, which occupy 
во conspicuous a place in the New Testament and in 
the history of Christianity, are viewed as matters of 
secondary importance throughout the rabbinical lit- 
erature, 

ÜThe Talmudie sages made the very possibility 
of miracles a matter of speculation, stating that 
“when God created the world He made an agree- 
ment that the sea would divide, the fire not hurt, 
the lions not harm, the fish not swallow persons 
singled out by God for certain times, and thus the 
whole order of things changes whenever He finds it 
necessary "(Gen. R. v. 4; Ex. R. xxi. 6). This view 
removes some of the objections to miracles as in- 
volving an interruption of the order of creation and 
as an admission of the insufficiency of the first crea- 
tive act. In the same spirit the Rabbis, in the 
Mishnah (Ab. v. 6; comp. Ab. R. N., Text B, 
xxxvii. [ed. Schechter, p. 95]; Sifre, Deut. 355; 
Pirke R. El xix.; Targ. Yer. to Num. xxii. 28), 
enumerate the things created at dusk on the Sab- 
bath of the week of creation, and that would appear 
in due time as miraculous works: the mouth of the 
earth (Num. xvi. 80); the mouth of the well (čb, xxi. 
17); the mouth of the ass (2. xxii. 98); the bow 
(Gen. ix. 18); the manna; the rod (Ex. iv. 17); the 
tables of the Law; and soon, The underlying idea 
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of these utterances is that miracles, instead of being 
interruptions of the divine order of things, are in 
reality foreordained by the creative wisdom and ap- 
pear only to man as something new. 

The Rabbis prescribe benedictions to be recited 
when approaching places made memorable by mi- 
raculous events (Ber. ix. 1, 58b-54a); they speak 
of miracles which occurred continuously during 
the time of the Temple (Ab. v. 5; Yoma 91а, b); 
they knew of saints to whom, as to the Prophets of 
old, miracles were of daily occurrence (* melumma- 
dim be-nissim” ; Ta‘an. 21-25; Hul. 7a; see EssENEs). 
Nevertheless, they pay little heed to the power of 
miracles. Simeon b. Shetah threatened Onias the 
saint with excommunication for his demonstrative 
appeal to God to send down the rain ina miraculous 
manner (Ta‘an. iii. 8). When asked by the Romans, 
“Tf your God is as omnipotent as you claim, why 
does He not destroy the idols?” the Jewish sages 
replied, “Shall God destroy sun, moon, and stars on 
account of the fools that worship them? The world 
goes on in its order, and the idolaters shall meet with 
their doom” (‘Ab. Zarah iv. 7). When Pappus and 
Lulianus were asked by their Roman executioners, 
“Why does your God not save you as He did the 
three youths in Nebuchadnezzar’s time?” they re- 
plied, “ Weare probably not worthy of such a mira- 
cle” (Ta‘an. 18b). 

The current belicf of the Talmudic time is that 
only former generations, because of their greater 
piety, were worthy of miracles occurring on their 
account (Ber. 4a, 20a; Sanh. 940). “One should by 
no means incur perils while relying for safety upon 
the occurrence of a miracle” (Pes. 50b; Ta‘an. 20b; 
Ket. 61b). That miracles should not be invoked as 
testimony in favor of one religious opinion as against 
another is the principle asserted in a halakic contro- 
versy between R, Eliezer and R. Joshua (D. M. 59b; 
“The Torah isnot in heaven that the decision should 
be made Шеге”). 'The daily wonders of divine 
providence are extolled by some rabbis above the 
Biblical miracles: “Greater is the miracle that oc- 
curs when a sick person escapes from perilous dis- 
ease than that which happened when Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah escaped from the fiery fur- 
nace” (Ned. 41a). The wonder of the support ofa 
family in the midst of great distress is as great as 
the wonder of the parting of the Red Sea for Israel 
(Pes. 118a). 

The medieval Jewish philosophers endeavored as 
much as possible to bring the Biblical miracles 
within the sphere of natural occurrences, without, 
however, denying the possibility of miracle in gen- 
eral. Saadia, while accepting every word of the 
Torah as divine, insisted that the truth of the Bible 
rests upon reason, and wherever the Bible seems to 
be in conflict with reason the words must be taken 
in a metaphorical sense (“‘Emunot we-De'ot," ii. 
44, 68); he therefore substituted for the speech of 
the serpent (Gen. iii. 1) and of Balaam’s ass (Num. 
xxii. 28) that of the angel (Ibn Ezra to Gen. iii. 1). 
Maimonides, while maintaining against the Aristo- 
telian view of the unalterable law of necessity ruling 
nature the absolute freedom of the Creator which 
makes miracle possible, finds at the same time in 
the rabbinical utterances quoted above (Gen. R. v. 





and Ab. v. 6) support for his view that the Creator 
implanted the powers of miracle in nature, so that 
in reality God did not effect any change after crea- 
tion (“Moreh,” ii. 25, 29, and comment to Ab. v. 6; 
comp. Joél, “Moses Maimonides,” 1876, p. 77; Lip- 
mann Heller to Ab. Lc). With finer acumen Ger- 
sonides discussed the problem of miracles in the last 
part of his “Milhamot” (sec Levi BEN GERSHON), 
ascribing them to the divine intelligence which 
foreordains all things, but denying the actuality of 
the performance within a given time. This is op- 
posed by Orescas, who nevertheless takes miracles 
as prearranged in the divine plan of creation (* Or 
Adonai,” iii. i 5) In the “Yad” (Yesode ha- 
Torah, viii. 1-3) Maimonides declares that the belief 
in Moses and his law was based on the actual reve- 
lation of God on Sinai and by no means on the mir- 
acles performed ; since miracles may be the work of 
witchcraft and of other non-divine agencies, they 
can not be accepted as proof. This position is 
taken also by Albo (* 'Ikkarim," i. 18). 
Consequently miracles are never adduced in sup- 
port of the faith by Jewish writers; and Mendels- 
sohn, in his answer to Bonnet, who referred to the 
miracles of the New Testament as proof of the truth 
of Christianity, was perfectly justified in declaring 
in the name of Judaism that miracles may be ap- 
pealed to in support of every religion and that there- 
fore they can not serve as proof of any (Mendels- 
sohn, * Gesammelte Schriften,” iii. 128 et seg., 311). 
Modern historical research can no longer, says Joël 
(see "Jahrb. für Jüdische Gesch. und Litteratur," 
1904, pp. 70-78), view the narratives of the Bible in 
thesame light as did the medieval thinkers who could 
not diseriminate between the objectivity of the facts 
narrated and the subjectivity of the narrator. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Wunder in Seinem Verhältnisse zur 
Religion, in Jiidisches Literaturblatt, i. 71-98. E 


MIRANDA, LALLA: Australian singer; born 
in Melbourne 1876. Both of her parents were sing- 
ers, and she herself sang in publie when only thir- 
teen years of age. After completing her musical 
education in Europe, under Mdlle. de Garette, and 
Madame Richard of the Grand Opera, Paris, she 
sang for three consecutive years at the opera-houses 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Later she appeared 
at the Théátre de la Monnaie, Brussels, aud in 1900 
sang in “Rigoletto” at the opera, Covent Garden, 
London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Harris, Jewish Year Book, 1901-2. 

J. M. W. L. 

MIRELS, MESHULLAM ZALMAN BEN 
DAVID (NEUMARK): German rabbi; born 
about 1620 at Vienna; died Nov. 28, 1706, at Al- 
tona. When, in 1670, the Jews were expelled from 
Vienna, he and his son Zeeb Wolf and other mem- 
bers of the Mirels family emigrated to Berlin. А 
few years later (1678) Mirels was elected chief rabbi 
(*ab bet din") of the communities Altona, Ham- 
burg, and Wandsbeck, which position he held until 
his death. He was the father of a large family, 
ramified through Poland and Lithuania, and lived 
to see the fifth generation. Hisdaughter Sarah was 
the wife of Zebi Ashkenazi (Hakam Zebi) and the 
mother of Jacob Emden. 
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One responsum written by Mirels is found in 


the collection “Eben ha-Shoham.” See also JEw. 

Ексүс. i. 474, 8.0. ALTONA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob Emden, Megillat Sefer, ed. Kahana, 
рр. . 10, 18, Warsaw, 1888 ; Dembitzer, Kelilat Той, „Í, 8а, 910; 

Pa, Cracow, 1888; Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, р. 

D. S. Max. 
MIRELS, ZEBI HIRSCH BEN AARON: 
German Talmudist; rabbiof Schwerin in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. He received his early 
education in London. After studying at various 
yeshibot he became rabbi at Wreschen, Poland, and 
Shortly after was appointed rabbi to the congrega- 
tion at Schwerin. He was the author of * Mispar 
Zeba’am ” (Berlin, 1787), a pilpulistic treatise on the 
Talmud, in two parts—* Pinnot Zeba’aw” and * Erez 

Zebi.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, i. 285; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 39; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2757 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 380. 

E. C. 8. J. L. 

MIRES, JULES ISAAC: French financier; 
born at Bordeaux Dec. 9, 1809; died at Marseilles 
in 1871. A broker in 1848, he became, after the 

February Revolution 

of that year, director 

of the gas company 
of Arles. Subse- 
quently he bought 
the “Journal des 

Chemins de Fer” 

and founded the 

* Conseiller du 

Peuple," which be- 

came quite popular 

through Lamartine's 
contributions. To- 
gether with Millaud, 

Mirés organized the 

* Caisse des Chemins 

de Fer," of which he 

became sole director 
in 1858. In 1851 he 


“ 2 » "NS 
bought “Le Pays Miriam. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 


and “Le Constitu- 
tionnel.” He under- 
took colossal works at Marseilles, including the 
construction of a harbor and of a new quarter 
of the city, and the installation of a system of 
illumination by gas. In 1860 he obtained the 
concession for the construction of the Roman 
railroads and for the negotiation of the Turkish 
loan. On July 11, 1861, he was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment and to the payment of a fine 
of 8,000 francs, but he succeeded in getting this 
verdict set aside on April 21, 1862, and was rehabili- 
tated by the court of Douai. Toward the end of 
1869 Mirès was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and fined 3,000 francs on account of his 
pamphlet “Un Crime Judiciaire,” attacking the ex- 
pert Monginotand the judges who had tried his suit 
against the firm of Percire. 

He contributed several financial articles to “Le 
Constitutionnel" and “La Presse," and published a 
number of pamphlets, including “ Aperçus Finan- 
ciers” (1868) and “Mémoires Judiciaires” (in his 
own defense). 














He was decorated by Napoleon III. with the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor in 1860. His daughter 
married a French nobleman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vapereau, Dictionnaire des Contemporains; 

La Grande Encyclopédie. 

s. J. КА, 

MIRIAM.—Biblical Data: Prophetess; 
daughter of Amram and sister of Moses and Aaron 
(I Chron. vi.3; Ex. xv. 90; Num. xxvi. 59). When 
Moses was left at the river Miriam watched from a 
distance until Pharaoh's daughter took him up, 
whereupon she proposed to the princess to find 
a Hebrew nurse; the princess assenting to this, 
Miriam returned with her mother (Ex. ii. 4-7). After 
the Israelites had crossed the Red Sea Miriam sang 
a song of triumph, in which all the women joined 
(Ex. xv. 20-21). Miriam and Aaron spoke against 
Moses on account of the Cushite woman whom he 
had married, whereupon God summoned Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam to the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, reproved her, and punished her with lep- 
rosy. She was healed through.the prayers of Moses, 
but was obliged to remain without the camp of the 
Israelites for seven 
days, although the 
people did not pro- 
ceed until she had 
returned (Num. xii.). 
Miriam died in the 
desert at Kadesh, 
where she was buried 
(Num. xx. 1) In 
Micah vi 4 she is 
mentioned, with 
Moses and Aaron, 
аз а leader of the 
people. 

8. J. Z. L. 
——In Rabbinical 
Literature: Miriam 
was born at the time 
when the Egyptians 
began to embitter the 
lives of the Israelites 
by imposing arduous 
tasks upon Шет (comp. Ex. i. 14), and for this reason 
she was called * Miriam," since the consonants in 
the word “ Miriam” (0%) may also read “marim ? 
(=“ bitter"; Cant. R. ii. 11). She was called also 
“Puah,” and was, like her mother, a midwife (comp. 
Ex. i. 15) When only five years of age she was 
skilful enough to help her mother (Ex. R. i. 17; see 
JocmEBED) She had the courage to tell Pharaoh 
that he would be punished by God for his cruelty 
to Israel, and almost lost her life in consequence 
(20.). When her father, Amram, had divorced her 
mother as a result of the cruel edict referring to the 
exposure of the children, she induced him to take 
her mother back (/5.; Sotah 12a), and she sang and 
danced on the day of the remarriage of her parents 
(Ex. R. 1. 28; B. B. 120a). She predicted to her 
father that a son would be born to him who would 
liberate Israel from the Egyptian yoke. When 


Moses was born her father kissed her and said, 
“Your prophecy, my daughter, is fulfilled.” But 


when subsequently the child had to be cast away 
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her parents upbraided her and asked what would 
now be the outcome of her prophecy. Miriam there- 
fore went to the river (Ex. ii. 4) to see how her 
prophecy would be fulfilled (Ex. R. i. 26; Sotah 
12b-18a). 

Miriam is said to have had also the following 
names: Ephrath, Helah, Naarah, Azubah, Jerioth, Zo- 
har, Zereth, Ethan, and Aharhel (comp. 
I Chron. ii. 18, iv. 5-8), which were 
given to her on special occasions (Ex. 
R. i. 91; Sotah 11b-12a). She was 
married to Caleb b. Jephunneh, or b. Hezron, to 
whom she bore Hur (comp. I Chron. ii. 18-21). 
Then she fell ill (hence her name “Helah ”) and 
was thereupon left by her husband (hence the name 
* Azubah"). Subsequently she regained her health, 
became again like a young woman (hence the name 
* Naarah ”), and was taken back by her husband 
(Ex. R. Le.) Miriam was the ancestress of King 
David. and of Bezaleel, who made the Tabernacle 
and its vessels. Bezaleel's wisdom (comp. Ex. 
xxxi. 8) is said to have been due to his grandmother 
Miriam (Ex. R. xlviii. 6). To have so illustrious a 
descendant was Miriam's reward for not obeying 
Pharaoh (comp. Ex. i. 21; Ex. R. Le.). When Miriam 
talked against Moses (comp. Num. xii.) she did not 
intend to slander him; she wished him to live with 
his wife and raise children (Deut. R. vi. 6). But 
when she was punished with leprosy, and had to re- 
main without the camp, God honored her by officia- 
ting as priest Himself (Zeb. 102a). The Israelites 
waited for her seven days (Num. xii, 15; Sotah 9b), 
for she had once waited for Moses by the river 
(Ex. ii. 4). 

Miriam is regarded as the savior of Israel (Ex. R. 
xxvi 1) For her sake a marvelous well accompa- 
nied the Israelites, a rock from which water flowed. 
This well disappeared after Miriam's death (Ta‘an. 
9a). It was subsequently shown in the sea (Shab. 
352) Miriam, like Moses and Aaron, died by a kiss 
from God (M. К. 28a), for the angel of death could 
not take her; and worms did not touch her body 
(B. B. 17a) Another legend says that Miriam, 
like Moses and Aaron, died on account of the water 
of strife (“me meribah"; comp. Num. xx. 7-18). 
This seems inconsistent, for, according to the Bible 
as well as the legends, water became scarce only after 
Miriam's death, with the disappearance of the well 
(Lev. R. xxxi. 5 and commentaries ad loe.). 

8. J. Z. L. 


MIRKES, SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN JU- 
DAH LOB: Lithuanian Talmudist of the eight- 
eenth century; a native of Mir, government of 
Minsk. He published at Konigsberg in 1769 his 
* Derush," a funeral oration on the death of R. 
Abraham, chief rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 
1771 he was rabbi of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where 
he published in that year his two works: “Shar- 
sheret ha-‘Abotot,” containing novelle, decisions, 
and discussions upon Talmudic matters, and “ Shul- 
han Shelomoh," a compendium of the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, according to the Aharonim. 


Her 
Names. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst. Bibl. Jud. ii. 380; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
BOOKS Brit. MW. p. TRO. 
M. SEL. 


H. R. 
VIII.—39 





reflecting surface. In ancient times mirrors were 
invariably made of metal; in Egypt, of polished 
brass. It is по doubt this kind of mirror to which 
reference is made in Ex. xxxviii. 8 and in Job 
xxxvii.18. Reflections might also be seen in still 
water (Prov. xxvii. 19). In the enumeration of 
women’s ornaments in Isa. iii. 23, hand-mirrors seem 
to beincluded; but thisissomewhat doubtful. Ref- 
erences to mirrors occur in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xxii. 11) and in the New Testament (I Cor. 
xxxiii. 12). 

The Rabbis were acquainted with the use of mir- 
rors, sometimes employing metal (Kelim xxx. 2). 
On the Sabbath it was not allowable to look into а 
mirror unless it was fixed on a wall (Shab. 149a). It 
would appear that later there was a tendency to 
forbid men to view themselves in mirrors, as this 
was regarded as effeminate (see. Levy, “ Neuhebr. 
Worterb.” i. 236). Nevertheless, the members of 
Rabbi's family were allowed to do so (Yer. Shab. 
vi. 7) because they were “close to the government,” 

The modern Jews of eastern Europe have а 
number of superstitions in regard to mirrors the 
exact origin of which it is difficult to trace. Mir- 
rors are covered when a person dies. The angel of 
death will be seen if one looks into a mirror at such 
atime. Ifamirroris broken, seven yearsof poverty 
will result; this is a general superstition, and not 
contined to Jews. In Galicia it is supposed that if 
one puts a mirror iu front of a sleeping man with 
a candle between them, the sleeper will follow a 
person whither the latter wills. Ifthe sleeper strikes 
one under these circumstances, the person stricken 
will not live more than a year. J. 


MI-SHEBERAK. боо SACRIFICE. 
MISHLE SINDABAR. Sec SINDABAR. 


MISHN AH (construct state, Mishnat): A noun 
formed from the verb “shanah,” which has the same 
meaning as the Aramaic “matnita,” derived from 
“teni” or “tena.” The verb “shanah,” which origi- 
nally meant “to repeat,” acquired in post-Biblical 
Hebrew the special force of “to teach” and “to 
learn” that which was not transmitted in writing but 
only orally; the development of connotation being 
due to the fact that the retention of teachings handed 
down by word of mouth was possible only by fre- 
quent recitation. 

* Mishnah,” the derivative of the verb “shanah,” 
means therefore: (1) “instruction,” the teaching and 
learning of the tradition, the word being used in this 
sense in Ab. iii. 7, 8; and (2) in a concrete sense, the 
content of that instruction, the traditional doctrine as 
it was developed down to the beginning of the third 
century of the common era. “Mishnah” is fre- 
quently used, therefore, to designate the law which 
was transmitted orally, in contrast to “ Mikra," the 
law which is written and read (е.7., B. M. 33a; 
Ber. 5a; Hag. 14a; ‘Er. 54b; Kid. 80a; Yer. Hor. 
iii. 48c; Pes. iv. 180d; Num. К. xiii; and many 
other passages); and the term includes also the ha- 
lakic midrashim, as well as the TosErFTA or explan- 
atory additions to the Mishnah (Kid. 49b; see Ba- 


murra) In this wider sense the word was known 


to the Church Fathers, who, however, regarded it as 
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the feminine form of “mishneh,” analogous to “mik- 
neh” and “miknah,” and supposed that it signified 
“second teaching " (comp. *'Aruk," s.s. пору wn 
mw), translating it by devrépocic (see the passages 
in Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., i. 118). 
The term "mishnah" connotes also (8) the sum 
and substance of the teachings of a single tanna 
(e.g., Git. 67a; Yeb. 49b, 50a: * mish- 
The nat R. Eliezer b. Ya‘akob” = “the 
Name. teachings of R. Eliezer b. Jacob"; 
comp. Rashi ad loc.); or it may mean 
(4) the view of a tanna in regard to some one matter 
(e.g., Men. 18a: “ mishnat R, Eliezer” = “the view of 
R. Eliezer,” and the ex pressions “ mishnah rishonah ” 
= “the earlier view," and “mishnah aharonah” = 
“the later view,” Hag. да; Ket. v. 99d ; M. K. iii. 88b). 
It may furthermore denote (5) a single tenet (e.g., B. 
M. 33b; Hor. 18b; В. К. 94b; Shab. 193b), being in 
this sense parallel to the expression НАт,АКАН (on the 
difference between the two see Frankel, * Hodegetica 
in Mischnam," p. 8). It is used also for (6) any col- 
lection of such tenets, being thus applied to the 


great Mishnaic collections (* Mishnayot Gedolot”) of | 


R. Akiba, R. Hiyya, R. Hoshaiah, and Bar Kap- 
para, in Lam. R., Introduction, and in Cant. R. viii. 
2 (comp. Yer. Hor. iii. 48с; Eccl. К. ii.). 

Finally the name “Mishnah” is applied particu- 
larly to (7) the collection of halakot made by R. Ju- 
dah ha-Nasi I. (generally called “ Rabbi"), which 
constitutes the basis of the Talmud, and which, with 
many additions and changes, bas been transmitted 
to the present time. In Palestine this collection was 
called also *Halakot," as in Yer. Hor. iii. 48c; 
Ber. i. 58c; Lev. R. iii. (comp. Frankel, Lc. p. 8). 
The designation “Talmud” is likewise applied to 
R. Judah ha-Nasi’s Mishnah (Yer. Shab. v. 1, 7b; 
Bezah ii. 1, 61b; Yeb. viii. 9a; comp. also Frankel, 
Lc. p. 285; О. H. Schorr in * He-Haluz," 1866, p. 
42; А, Krochmal in the introduction to * Yerusha- 
layim ha-Benuyah," p. 6; Oppenheim, * Zur Gesch. 
der Mischna," p. 244). 

The * Mishnah of R. Judah,” however, is not to be 
regarded as a literary product of the third century, 
nor R. Judah as its author. It is, on the contrary, 
а collection which includes almost the entire mate- 
rial of the oral doctrine as developed from Ше period 
of the earliest halakic exegesis down to that of the 
fixed and crystallized halakot of the early third cen- 
tury. Judah ha-Nasi, who was the redactor of this 
work, included in his compilation the largest and 
most important portion of the earlier collections that 
he had at hand, and fortunately preserved, for the 
most part without change, the traditional teachings 
which he took from elder sources and collections; 
so that it is still possible to distinguish the earlier 
from the later portions by their form and mode of 
expression. 

In order to obtain a correct conception of the 
Mishnah, as well as of its value and importance, it 

is necessary to consider its relation to 

Develop- preceding collections of similar con- 
ment of the tent as well as the general develop- 

Mishnah. ment of the oral doctrine from the 
earliest midrash of the Soferim down 
to the time when the Halakah received its final form. 

According to a reliable tradition, contained in the 








Letter of Bherira Gaon (Neubauer, “М. J. C." p. 15) 
and confirmed by other sources (Hoffmann, “Die 
Erste Mischna,” pp. 6-12), the earliest form of dis- 
cussion of halakic regulations was the Midrash (see 
Mrprasn HarnakaArmn); and vestiges of such halakot 
may still be found in the Mishnah. 

In addition to this form of the Midrash, which 
connects the halakic interpretation with the Scrip- 
tural passage on which it is based, the independent, 
definitive Halakah, apart from Scripture, was used 
in very carly times in certain cases, and collections 
of such halakot were compiled (comp. Hoffmann, 
ic. p. 11, note 2). As early as the time of the Sec- 
ond Temple the definitive Halakah was used more 
frequently than the midrashic form, the change 
having begun, according to gconic accounts, as 
early as the time of Hillel and Shammai (comp. 
Hoffmann, Le. pp. 12-14). Although it can not be 
assumed that a collection of halakot, arranged in 
Six orders, was undertaken when this change was 
made, or that Hillel himself edited a Mishnah, as 
Lerner has attempted to show (Berliner’s “Maga- 
zin," 1886, pp. 1-20), it is probable that the mate- 
rial of the Mishnah first began to be collected at the 
time of the *Zikne Bet Shammai” and “ Zikne Bet 
Hillel,” the elder pupils of Shammai and Hillel. The 
beginnings of the present Mishnah may be found in 
this first mishnah collection, which in the completed 
text is termed “Mishnah Rishonah ” (Sanh. iii. 4; 
'Eduy. vii. 2; Git. v. 6; Nazir vi. 1). А large por- 
tion of this first Mishnah is still preserved in its 
original form, notwithstanding the many changes to 
which it was subjected by the Tannaim; for many 
portions can be proved to have been redacted, in the 
form which they now bear, at the time of the schools 
of Shammai and Hillel, while the Temple was still 
standing (comp. Hoffmann, £c. pp. 15-20; idem, 
*Bemerkungen zur Kritik der Mischna," in Ber- 
liner’s “Magazin,” 1881, pp. 170 et seq.). 

This first collection of the Mishnah and its separa- 
tion from the Midrash were intended, on the one 
hand, to reduce the traditional Halakah to a shorter 
form, and, on the other, to fix the disputed halakot as 
such; of these disputed halakot there were then but 
few. The isolation of the Halakah from the Midrasn 
not only resulted in a shorter and more definite form, 
but also removed many differences then existing. 
Indeed in many cases the divergency had been merely 
one of form, the proof and the derivation from 
Scripture being differently stated for the same hala- 
kah by different teachers. This earliest Mishnah was 
intended to afford the teachers both a norm for their 
decisions and a text-book for their classes and dis- 
courses, and thus to preserve the uniformity of teach- 
ing. It did not accomplish this purpose entirely, 
however; for when the political disorders and the fall 
of the Jewish state diverted attention from careful 
doctrinal studies. many halakot of the Mishnah were 
forgotten, and their wording became a subject of 
controversy. Since, moreover, in addition to these 
differences each tanna taught the first Mishnah ac- 
cording to his own conception of it, theone Mishnah 
and the one doctrine developed into many mishnayot 
and many doctrines (Sanh. 88b; Sotah 47b). This 
multiplication occurred during the period of the 
later “Bet Hillel” and “Bet Shammai” (comp. Let- 
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ter of Sherira Gaon, le. pp. 4, 9; Hoffmann, Lc. 
p. 49). 

To avert the danger which threatened the uniform- 
ity of doctrine, the synod of Jabneh was convened 
(Tosef.,'Eduy. 1.1; comp. Letter of Sherira Gaon, l.e. 

р. 5; Dünner, “ Einiges über Ursprung 
The Synod und Bedeutung des''raktates Eduyot, " 
of Jabneh. in“ Monatsschrift," 1871, pp. 37 et seq.), 

and under the presidency of Gamaliel 
II. and Eleazar b. Azariah it undertook to collect 
the ancient halakot, to examine and determine their 
wording, and to discuss and decide their differ- 
ences; thus there arose the collection ‘Epuyor (Ber. 
28a). This compilation, that in its original form 
was much larger than the treatise that now bears 
its name, included all the halakot which were then 
known, whether controverted or not. and was ina 
certain sense a revision of the first Mishnah. Even 
in the present form of the treatise there are many 
“‘eduyot” which are expressly said to have modified 
the earlier Mishnah; and there are many others, not 
so characterized, which must likewise be regarded 
as modifications of the Mishnah as redacted for the 
first time. But neither the first Mishnah nor its 
revision, the ‘Eduyot collection, was arranged topic- 
ally or systematically. It is true, a geonic respon- 
sum, which was printed in “Sha‘are Teshuban," 
No. 187 (Leipsic, 1858) and erroneously ascribed to 
Sherira (comp. Harkavy, “Einleitung zu den Te- 
Schubot Hageonim,” pp. x. et seg.), refers to six 
orders of the Mishnah said to date from the time 
of Hillel and Shammai, as does also the “Seder 
Tanna’im we-Amora'im" (ed. Luzzatto, p. 7), but 
this statement, which is probably based on Hag. 14a. 
is untrustworthy. 

'The earliest Mishnah, however, must have been 
divided in some way, possibly into treatises, al- 
though such a division, if it existed. was certainly 

arranged formally and not topically 
Divisions like the present tractates and orders. 
of Earliest The several halakot were grouped to- 
Mishnah. gether by a common introductory 

phrase, which served as the connect- 
ing-link, as may be inferred from various traces of 
this old method of grouping still to be seen in the 
Mishnah, especially in the last treatises of the order 
Mo‘ed. These phrases (comp. Oppenheim, Le. p. 
270) referred for the most part to the similarity or 
the contrast between two or more halakot. More- 
over, the name of the author or of the transmitter 
was often used as the connecting-link fer the vari- 
ous halakot, as is evident from the treatise "Eduyot 
in its present form (Dünner, Le. pp. 62-63; A. 
Krochmal, in “ He-Haluz,” ii. 61-82). 

The ‘Eduyot collection, which now became Ше 
basis for the discourses delivered in the schools, was 
the means of preserving the uniformity of teaching: 
but, as the mass incorporated in it was difficult. to 
handle, there was а growing need for a methodical 
arrangement. R. Akiba, therefore. undertook 2 
sifting of this traditional material, and made a mish- 
naic collection which he edited systematically by 
arranging the different subjects in different treatises, 
and perhaps also by combining the various treatises 
into orders. In the present Mishnah this collection 
is often mentioned in contradistinction to the first 








Mishnah (Sanh. iii. 4, and elsewhere; comp. Frankel, 
i.c. p. 210; IIoffmann, /.c. p. 88). 

The passage Ab. R. N. xviii. 1 indicates that 
Akiba arranged his Mishnah according to topics 
(comp. Oppenheim, Le. pp. 237 et seg.); and a like 
inference is to be drawn from the ex pression * tikken” 
(Yer. Shek. v. 1), which does not mean “іо correct,” 
as A. Krochmal supposed (* Yerushalayim ha-Benu- 
yah,” pp. 84b-35a), but “to arrange," “to redacti," 
the same word being applied to the work of Judah 
ha-Nasi in the redaction of his Mishnah (Yeb. 64). 
Similarly the term “sidder,” meaning “to arrange,” 
is applied both to Akiba’s work (Tosef., Zab. i. 5) 
and to that of R. Judah ha-Nasi (Yer. Pes. iv. 804), 
thus justifying the conclusion that Akiba’s method 
of division and arrangement of the Mishnah was 
the same as that followed by Judah ha-Nasi. Two 
treatises are detinitely known to have been included 
in their present form in Akiba’s Mishnah, in which 
they even bore their present names. R. Meir men- 
tions the treatise ‘Ukzin by name in Hor. 18b; and 
R. Jose in like manner names the treatise Kelim 
(Kelim, end): both of these tannaim, who antedated 
Judah ha-Nasi, undoubtedly designated by these 
names the treatises Kelim and ‘Ukzin as included 
in the Mishnah of their teacher Akiba. 

R. Akiba's treatment of the old Mishnah in 
editing his own Mishnah collection was entirely 


arbitrary. He excluded many of the halakot 
contained in the original text; and 
Mishnah those which he accepted he endeav- 


of ored to found upon some text, ex- 
R. Akiba. plaining their phraseology, and tra- 
cing their origiu, but striving most of 
all to present the Halakah in short, clear, and ex- 
plicit form (comp. Tosef., Zab. i. 5). Many halakic 
Sentences which he included called for more de- 
tailed explanation. For the sake of brevity, how- 
ever, and to aid his pupils in memorizing the Mish- 
nah, he omitted the required explanations and made 
an additional collection containing the comments to 
the Mishnah, thus laying the foundation for the 
Yosetta (comp. Letter of Sherira Gaon, Le. p. 16; 
Frankel, /.e. p. 306; Oppenheim, /.е. p. 270). 
Akiba’s method, which reduced the halakic col- 
lections to an orderly system, soon found imitators; 
and nearly every tannaitic head of a school, who, in 
virtue of his position, had a mishnaic collection, 
sooner or later adopted Akiba's method of dividing 
and arranging the material. R. Meïr especially fol- 
lowed this system, availing himself of it when the 
increasing number of new halakot, discovered and 
established by Akiba’s pupils, rendered a new 
mishnaic collection necessary. In this compilation 
he included the larger portion of Akiba's Mishnah, 
but also drew upon other existing collections, such 
as that of Abba Saul (comp. Lewy, “Ueber Einige 
Fragmente aus der Mischna des Abba Saul,” Berlin, 
1876). He likewise incorporated many old halakot 
known in the schools but excluded by Akiba. He 
frequently cited the opinions of Akiba, without 
naming him, as “setam” and therefore authorita- 
tive for halakic decisions; but sometimes, when the 
opinion of the majority was opposed to Akiba’s 
view, he designated the former as “ setam ” and bind- 
ing for the Halakah (comp, Oppenheim, Ze, р. 815). 
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R. Meir's collection had a wide circulation, al- 
though it was not able to displace the other com- 
pilations. As every tanna at tho head of a school, 
however, had, as stated above, his own mishnaic 
collection in which the halakot of preceding teach- 
ers as well as their controversies were differently ex- 
pounded, the uniformity in teachiug which the re- 
dactors of the Mishnah had desired and which had 
almost been attained was again lost; for there were 
as many different teachings as there were Mish- 
nah collections. There was good ground, there- 
fore, for the complaint that the religious world was 
thrown into disorder by the teachers who gave hala- 
kic decisions according to their own mishnaic collec- 
tions (Sotah 22a), since a clear and reliable Halakah 
could not be found in any individual compilation 
(Shab. 1880, 139a). 

To remedy this evil and to restore uniformity of 
teaching, Judah ha-Nasi undertook his collection, 

arrangement, and redaction of the 
R.Judah Mishnah, which work has survived to 
ha-Nasi. the present time. He followed his 
own method so far as the selection 
and presentation of the material were concerned, 
but adopted the systems of Akiba and Meir in re- 
gard to the division and arrangement. This Mish- 
nah was intended to serve practical purposes and to 
be an authority in deciding religious and legal ques- 
tions. Judah often gives, therefore, the opinion ofa 
single teacher, where he regards it as the correct one, 
in the name of “the sages ” (* hakamim ”) (Hul. 85a) ; 
and in order that the opinion of a single scholar may 
prevail as final, he ignores the fact that this view was 
controverted by many others. At times he, with- 
out mentioning his name, quotes his own opinion as 
“setam,” to record it as authoritative (comp. Oppen- 
heim, l.c. p. 847, No. 16). Frequently, too, he explains 
or limits the earlier Halakah (see Yer. Hor. i. 46a), and 
endeavors to find a compromise in the case of dispu- 
ted halakot, or he himself decides the cases in which 
the halakah is to follow one opinion and in which 
the other (comp. Frankel, le. рр. 195 et seg.). 

In addition to the practical purpose of restoring 
and preserving uniformity of halakic doctrine and 
of providing for teachers an authority for their de- 
cisions, Judah ha-Nasi had another purely theoret- 
ical object in view; namely, the preservation of the 
teachings of the ancients, except those which he re- 
garded as relatively unimportant or which he con- 
sidered to have been preserved in some other place in 
his collection. This fact explains many peculiarities 
of the Mishnah, which were regarded as shortcom- 
ings by those who considered it a legal code. "The 
following are some of these peculiarities: Judah ha- 
Nasi quotes the opinion of a single authority even 
when invalidated, and he quotes the original view 
of a scholar even after such scholar had himself re- 
tracted it (Hul. 89b; comp. Oppenheim, фе. p. 844). 
He quotes also a given halakah in one passage as 
being controverted (“mahloket”) and in another 
passage as authoritative (*setam "), or vice versa; 
and he cites contradictory teachings in different 
places. All these peculiarities are due to the fact 
that Judah wished to preserve the ancient teach- 
ings; and to attain this object more completely 
he included in his Mishnah, in addition to the col- 








lections of Akiba and Meir, which formed his chief 
sources, the major portion of all the other mish- 
nayot (Yer. Shab. xvi. 15c); according to a later ac- 
count, he used in all thirteen collections (Ned. 41a). 
Не dealt independently with his material; for while 
he frequently made no changes in the wording or 
form of the old Mishnah, and even included old 
halakot which had long since been refuted, he 
altered various others (comp. Hoffmann, “ Bemer- 
kungen zur Kritik der Mischna," iu Berliner’s 
“Magazin,” 1881, pp. 127 et seg.). He expounded 
many of the old halakot (Ar. iv. 2; Sanh. ix. 8; 
Yer. Sanh. 27a; comp. Oppenheim, le. p. 847), fol- 
lowing certain rules (Yer. Ter. i. 2, 40c), and en- 
deavoring to determine the text of the old Mishnah 
(Yer. Ma'as. Sh. v. 1, 65d; comp. Letter of Sherira 
Gaon, l.e. pp. 9-10; Frankel, l.c. p. 214). The less- 
known halakot, as well as those which the pupils of 
Akiba had propounded, were interpreted by Judah 
ha-Nasi according to his conception of them. In 
this way he impressed upon his Mishnah the stamp 
of uniformity, and gave it the appearance of a work 
thoroughly revised, if not new; and his compilation 
displaced its predecessors by its inclusion of the 
major portion of their contents with the exception 
of those halakot which appeared to him untenable, 
or to which he had alluded in some other passage 
of his Mishnah. 

Because of his personal prominence and his dignity 
as patriarch (comp. J. S. Bloch, * Einblicke," etc., 
pp. 59 e£ seq.), his Mishnah soon became the only 
one used in the schools, and was known to teachers 
and students alike, Judah thereby attaining his 
object of restoring uniform teachings. Whereas 

the exposition of the various halakot 

The Au- given by the Tannaim and called 
thoritative “(Tannaitic] Talmud," had been used 

Mishnah. hitherto in preference to the dry 

mishnaic collections (comp. Letter of 

Sherira Gaon, le. pp. 18-19), most of the teachers 
now resorted to R. Judah’s Mishnah, which included 
both the halakot themselves and the expository tan- 
naitic Talmud (this fact explains the application 
of the name “Talmud” to his Mishnah; B. M. 33a; 
Yer. Shab. xvi. 15c). Interest in this work was so 
highly esteemed that a haggadist said: “The study 
of the Mishnah is equal to sacrifice” (Lev. R. vii.). 
Every pupil was supposed, as a matter of course, 


^to be familiar with the Mishnah of R. Judah ha- 


Nasi; and when any one propounded a sentence 
which was to be found in it, his hearers exclaimed, 
“What! do we not learn that ourselves from the 
Mishnah?” According to R. Joshua b. Levi, “The 
Mishnah is a firm iron pillar”; and none may stray 
from it (2b. xxi.). “The passage, Num. xv. 81, ‘He 
hath despised the word of the Lord,’ denotes him 
who does not consider the Mishnah ” (baraita quoted 
by Isaac Alfasi in his compendium to Sanh. x.). It 
was considered the only authority for legal decisions. 
R. Johanan said, “The correct halakic decision is 
always the one which is declared in the Mish- 
nah to be incontrovertible” (“Halakah ki-setam 
Mishna"; Yeb. 42b, and parallel passages); and the 
most conclusive refutation of a sentence was to 
prove that it was contradicted by the Mishnah. If 
a decision was accidentally made contrary to the 
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Mishnah, the decision at once became invalid (Sanh. 
ба, 88а; Ket. 84a, 100a). The Amoraim regarded 
the Mishnah as the Tannaim did the Scripture; and 
many of them interpreted and expounded it (comp. 
Bacher “Ag. Bab. Amor." p. 38, note 207 on Rab). 
Even subsequently, when the collections which 
were made by the pupils of Judah ha-Nasi were 
widely used, his Mishnah remained the sole author- 
ity. In cases where the Mishnah conflicted with 
the Baraita, the former was considered decisive 
(Suk. 19b; B. K. 96b), while there is but a single 
example to show that the Gemara preferred the 
Baraita in such a disputed case (see JEW. Encye. ii. 
516a, s.v. BanarTA) Some amoraim, such as Ifa 
and Simeon b. Lakish, even regarded the later col- 
lections as unnecessary and useless, since their entire 
contents were included by implication in the Mish- 
nah, and all questions could be explained from it 
without the aid of the subsequent compilations 
(Yer. Kil. i. 6, 27a; Yer. B. K. v. 5a; Yer. Kid. iii. 
64b; Ta'an. 22a; comp. Oppenheim, Lc. pp. 944- 
345). Another sentence, likewise derogatory to 
these later collections, says: “If Rabbi has not 
taught it, how does R. Hiyya [the collector of the 
baraitot] know it?" 

This Mishnah, however, has not been preserved 
in the form in which Rabbi redacted it; for, as stated 
above, it was subjected to many changes, and re- 

ceived numerous additions before it 

Modifica- reacheditsdefinitive form. Notwith- 
tions of the standing the superiority of Rabbi's 

Text. Mishnah to its predecessors, it had 
many defects, some of which may 

still beseen in the present Mishnah. "Though Rabbi 
himself subsequently renounced many of his Mish- 
naic opinions, as his views changed in the course of 
time, he retained such discarded opinions in his 
Mishnah as he had held them in his younger days 
(B. M. 44a; ‘Ab. Zarah 62b; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iv. 44a). 
Occasionally he recorded one decision as authorita- 
tive in one passage of his Mishnah, considering it 
the correct view, and, deciding later in favor of an 
opposite opinion, he in another place gave this also 
as authoritative without retracting or suppressing 
his former view (Sheb. 4a). These shortcomings 
would not have been serious, since Rabbi did not 
intend to furnish a mere halakic code, if he had not 
failed to include in his collection many halakot 
which were taught in his school and which were, 
therefore, highly important, not only for halakic 
decision, but also for a knowledge of tradition in 
general. He furthermore excluded his own halakot 
and the points of divergence between him and his 
contemporaries. 'These omissions were the most 
serious defects in his Mishnah for his pupils, since, 
being a compendium of the entire traditional in- 
struction, it must have seemed incomplete inasmuch 
as it did not include the teachings of the last tan- 
naim, whose legal decisions should certainly have 
been incorporated in it if it was to serve as an au- 
thoritative code. Rabbi's pupils R. Hiyya, R. 
Hoshaiah, Levi, and Bar Kappara began, therefore, 
even during Rabbi’s lifetime and with his knowl- 
edge, to make additions and emendations to his 
Mishnah. Rabbi, who was aware of the deficien- 
cies of his work, probably approved many of these 


corrections (comp. Oppenheim, J.c. pp. 844 et seq.), 
and added some himself (Yer. Ket. iv. 29a, b). 
Most of the changes, however, were sucl as were 
contrary to his views, and were consequently con- 
cealed from him by his pupils (see MEGILLAT SETA- 
RIM; comp. Weiss, “Dor,” ii. 191). 

Thus arose new collections by R. Hiyya, R. 
Hoshaiah, and Bar Kappara, which were called 
“Mishnayot Gedolot," since they were more volu- 
minous than Rabbi’s collection. As these new 
compilations imperiled the uniformity of teaching, 
which was possible only through the existence of a 
Mishnah familiar to all teachers, the * Debe Rabbi " 
(the scholars of Rabbi's school) undertook a revision 
of his Mishnah, probably long after his death. 
They made various changes and a large number of 
additions in agreement with current demands; and 
in this form the Mishnah has been transmitted to 
the present time. The majority of the additions 
made by the Debe Rabbi betray their later origin, 
although some of them are known to be supplemen- 
tary only by statements in the Gemara. For in- 
stance, the discussion between R. Hezekiah and R. 
Johanan, in Men. 104b, indicates that the passage 
in the present Mishnah (Men. xiii. 2) beginning 
“Rabbi omer,” is a later addition of which Hezekiah 
and Johanan did not know. The same is true of 
Mishnah Sanh. ix. 2, since the R. Simeon there men- 
tioned is Rabbi’s son, as is shown by Yerushalmi 
(ad loc. Vta, b). Mishnah ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 6, where a 
decision of Judah ha-Nasi is quoted, also comes in 
this category, since it refers to Judah II., grandson 
of Judah ha-Nasi L, the original redactor of the 
Mishnah (comp. Tos. ‘Ab. Zarah 86a, s.v. “ Asher”). 
In general, all the passages in which something. 
concerning Rabbi is related, or something which 
he did either alone (Sheb. vi. 4)or together with: 
his colleague (Oh. xviii. 19), must be regarded: 
as later accretions (comp. Frankel, Lc. pp. 215 ef 
seg.); and the same statement holds good of all the 
passages in which Rabbi's opinion is quoted after 
that of other tannaim. On the other hand, there are 
passages concluding with “dibre Rabbi” (the words 
of.Rabbi), which are not necessarily additions; for 
Tabbi may in such instances have quoted his own 
opinion anonymously as setam, as he frequently 
did, and the words “dibre Rabbi” may have been 
added by later editors. Various sentences of the To- 
sefta also found their way into the Mishnah (comp.. 
Hoffmann, /.c. pp. 156 et seg.). Many of these are hag-- 
gadic in nature, such as those at the end of the trea- 
tises Makkot, ‘Ukzin, Kinnim, Kiddushin, and Sotah, 
as well as many sentences in the treatise Abot, which 
must be regarded as accretions. The later origin of 
many of these sentences is at once indicated by the 
name of the author, as in the cases of R. Joshua b. 
Levi, who belonged to the first generation of Amo- 
raim (‘Ukzin, end); Simon, son of Judah ha-Nasi 
(Ab. ii. 2); and Hillel, grandson of Judah ha-Nasi 
(ib. ii. 4 et зер. comp. Lipmann Heller in Tos. 
Yom-Tob, ad loc.). Aside from these additions, the 
Debe Rabbi emended the phraseology and sin- 
gle words of the Mishnah (comp. Yer. Kid. iii. 64c), 
even as Rabbi himself had done (comp. B. M. iv. 1; 
*Ab. Zarah iv. 4, and the Babylonian and Pales- 
tinian Gemaras, ad loc.). 
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Many of Rabbi’s own emendations have been pre- 
served in the different readings of Yerushalmi and 
Babli, although the differences be- 

Babylo- tween these two versions are not all 

nian and due to his changes, as Rapoport as- 
Palestin- sumes (“Kerem Hemed,” vii. 157- 
jan 167); for most of the differences not 
Mishnah. due to philological causes must be 
ascribed to the different mishnaic 
schools. In addition to the Debe Rabbi, later 
amoraim also emended the Mishnah if the received 
reading seemed untenable. These emendations 
were then incorporated into the Mishnah; those 
made by the Babylonian amoraim into the Mishnah 
which was tanght in the Babylonian schools; and 
those made by the Palestinian amoraim into the 
Mishnah as taughtin the Palestinian schools. Thus, 
in ‘Ab. Zarah i., the Mishnah in the Palestinian Tal- 
mud was corrected according to the Gemara (Yer. 
‘Ab. Zarah i. 89d), while the Mishnah in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud retained its original reading. Some- 
times—curiously enough—the Mishnah of the Pal- 
estinian Talmud was corrected to harmonize with 
the results of the discussion in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, and vice versa (сотр. О. Н. Schorr in * He- 
Haluz,” vi. 32-47; Frankel, “ Mebo,” pp. 19a-22a), 
although only a few of these emendations, of which 
there are many in the Talmud—introduced by the 
phrases “sami mi-kan” = “omit from here,” or 
“hasuri mihasra” = “something missing," or “teni 
kak” = “teach thus"—found their way into the 
Mishnah itself. Many of the amoraim objected 
to corrections in the Mishnah, holding that the 
phraseology chosen by the ancients in their mishnaic 
collections should be retained unchanged (Yer. 
Nazir i. 51a). 

The Mishnah is written in a peculiar kind of He- 
brew, which is far more different from the Hebrew 
of the earlier books of the Old Testament than from 
that of some of the later ones and which is, there- 
fore, correctly designated as *Neo-Hebraic.? This 
language was spoken by the people of Palestine as 
late as the second century of the common era, but 
was cultivated especially by the scholars; so that it 
was called *leshon hakamim ? — *the speech of the 
wise." It contains many old Hebraic terms which 
"were preserved in popular speech, although they 
are not found in the Bible, as well as numerous for- 
eign elements, especially from Aramaie, Greek, and 
Latin; thescholars being forced to adopt these loan- 
words as terms for objects and concepts which 
werc formerly unknown and for which there were 
nodesignationsinthe Hebrew vocabulary. Foreign 
words were especially used to designate implements 
borrowed from foreign peoples (comp. Weiss, * Mish- 
pat Leshon ha-Mishnah,” pp. 1-7; A. Geiger, * Lehr- 


buch zur Sprache der Mischna,” pp. 1-3); and these: 


borrowed terms were so Hebraized as to be taken by 
many for native words. 

From the first there were various opposing opin- 
ions regarding the problems when and by whom the 
Mishnah was reduced to writing. According to the 
Letter of Sherira Gaon (l.e. pp. 2, 9, 19), Judah ha- 
Nasi himself performed this task; and this view is 
supported by Rabbenu Nissim b. Jacob (in the pref- 
ace to his “Sefer ha-Mafteah,” ed. J. Goldenthal, 





р. За, Vienna, 1947), Samuel Nagid (in his “Mebo 
ha-Talmud ”), Maimonides (in the introduction to his 
commentary on the Mishnah and in the preface to 
the Yad ha-Hazakah), Meiri (in his “Bet ha-Behi- 
rah”), and à commentary on Pirke Abot (pp. ва, 8b, 
9a, Vienna, 1854); and many other medieval authors, 
as well as some modern scholars (comp. Strack, 
“ Einleitung in den Talmud,” p. 54) hold the 
same opinion. Rashi, on the other hand (see his 
commentary on Shab. 13b; ‘Er. 69b; B. M. 88a; Suk. 
98b; Ket. 19b), with some tosafists 
The Writ- and other medieval and modern au- 
ten Text. thors (comp. Strack, l.e. p. 55), held 
not only that the Mishnah was not re- 
duced to writing by Rabbi himself, but that even 
the later amoraim did not have it in written form. 
He maintained that it, together with the Gemara, 
was written by the Saboraim. "This view is based 
principally on the passage Git. 60b, which declares 
that 16 was forbidden to record halakot, as well as 
on certain other statements of the Amoraim (comp. 
€.g., Tan., Ki Tissa, ed. Buber, pp. 59b e£ seg.), which 
draw a distinction between the Bible as being a 
written doctrine and the Mishnah as a system of 
teaching which is not and may not be reduced to 
writing. It is, however, extremely unlikely that 
such a systematized collection, dealing with prob- 
lems so numerous and so diverse, could have been 
transmitted orally from generation to generation; 
and this improbability is increased by the fact that 
in the Talmud remarks concerning “resha” and 
“sefa” (the “first” and the “last” cases provided 
for ina single paragraph) are frequently added to 
Mishnah quotations, a fact explicable only on 
the assumption that the text of the Mishnah was 
definitely fixed in writing. 

It must be assumed, therefore, that Rabbi himself 
reduced the Mishnah to writing in his old age, 
transgressing in a way the interdiction against ro- 
cording halakot, since he deemed this prohibition 
liable to endanger the preservation of the doctrine. 
Пе did not abrogate this interdiction entirely, how- 
ever; for the oral method of instruction continued, 
the teacher using the written Mishnah merely as a 
guide, while the pupils repeated the lesson orally. 
Thus the distinction between “mikra ” (the law to 
be read) and * mishnah ? (the oral teaching) was re- 
tained (comp. “Pahad Yizhak," s.v. * Mishnah,” pp. 
219 et seq. ; Frankel, “Hodegetica in Mischnam,” pp. 
217-218; Brill, “Einleitung,” ii. 10-13; Weiss, 
* Dor," p. 216). : 

The Mishnah has been transmitted in four recen- 
Sions: (1) the manuscripts and editions of the mish- 
nayot; (2) the Babylonian Talmud, in which the 
several mishnayot are separated by the Gemara in 
those treatises which have it, while in the trea- 
tises which have no Gemara they follow in sequence; 
(8) the Palestinian Talmud, in which the Gemara 
follows each entire chapter of the Mishnah, the ini- 
tial words of the mishnaic sentences to be expounded 
being repeated (of this version only the first four 
orders and chapters i.-iv. of the treatise Niddah of 
the sixth order are extant); (4) “the Mishnah on 
which the Palestinian Talmud rests,” published 
by W. H. Lowe in 1888 after the Mishnah manu- 
script (Add. 470, 1) in the library of the University 
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of Cambridge. On the relation of the first three 
editions to one another see above (comp. A. Kroch- 
mal, “Yerushalayim ha-Benuyah,” Introduction, 
pp. 10-14; Frankel, 1.2. pp. 219-223; Weiss, i.c. ii. 
313). The relation of the fourth version to the pre- 
ceding three has not yet been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. 

The Mishnah is divided into six main parts, called 
orders (Aramaic, “sedarim,” plural of “seder”; 

Hebr. “‘arakin,” plural of *'erek "), 

Division the mwn D NYY (as in P. M. 85b) 

intoOrders. or the mwn 2p wy (Pesik., ed. Bu- 

ber, 7a; Cant. R. vi. 4) being therefore 
frequently mentioned. The abbreviated name р" 
(* shas?) was formed from the initial letters of nww 
n'115 (Hag. За, 10a; М. К. 100). Each order con- 
tains a number of treatises, ^ massektot » (Mishnah, 
ed. Lowe, fol. 32a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. civ.) or © masse- 
kot? (Mishnah, ed. Lowe, fol. 69a), plural of * mas- 
seket,” or * masscktiy yot? (Cant. R. vi. 9), the sin- 
gular of which is “ massekta.” Each treatise is di- 
vided into chapters, * perakim” (singular, “ perek ”) 
(Ned. 8a; Hag. 9a; Men. 99b), and each chapter into 
paragraphs or sentences, “mishnayot,” or “hala- 
kot” in the Palestinian Talmud (see above). 

The six orders are first mentioned by R. Hiyya 
(B. M. 85b), and represent the original division. A 
division into five orders is nowhere mentioned, al- 
though Geiger (*Einiges über Plan,” etc., p. 487), 
misinterpreting the Midrash passage Num. R. xiii., 
considers only five orders to be enumerated there. 
Uila (Meg. 28b), when he alludes to those who teach 
and learn only four orders, does not imply that the 
Mishnah was divided into four orders, but refers 
merely to those who study only four. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by a conversation in which Simeon 
b. Lakish communicates to a man who has studied 
only the first four orders a sentence belonging to the 
sixthorder(Meg.28b). The geonic tradition (* Sha‘are 
Teshubah,” No. 148) which refers to seven orders of 
the Mishnah seems to include the “Small Treatises ” 
(* Massektot Ketannot” ; Hoffmann, l.c. pp. 98-99). 
The names of the orders are old, and are mentioned 
by Simeon b. Lakish (Shab. 81a), who enumerates 
them, according to his interpretation of Isa. xxxiii. 
6, in the following sequence: Zera‘im, Mo'ed, 
Nashim, Nezikin, Kodashim, Tohorot. This is the 
original order, which is found also in Num. R. xiii. 
There are other enumerations with different se- 
quences. R. Tanhuma has the following in Yalk., 
Ps. xix.: Nashim, Zera‘im, Tohorot, Mo'ed, Ko- 
dashim, Nezikin. He gives another series in Num. 
R. xiii.: Nashim, Zera'im, Mo'ed, Kodashim, Toho- 
rot, Nezikin. Аѕ R. Tanhuma evidently does not in- 
tend to give the actual sequence but only to explain 
the verses as referring to tle orders of the Mishnah, he 
adapts his enumeration of the orders to the sequence 
of the verses. - That Simeon b. Lakish's sequence is 
the correct one may be proved also from other sources. 
For example, Ta'an. 24b has: "In the days of Rab 
Judas they went in their studies only as far as the 
order Nezikin; but we study all six orders.” The 
parallel passage reads: “ We have proceeded in our 
studies as far as "Ukzin" (the end of the sixth order 
Tohorot). It is clear from Meg. 28b that formerly 
only four orders were studied, of which Nezikin 
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formed the conclusion (according to Ta‘an. 24a, 
where the shorter course of study in former times is 
mentioned in another form of expression). That the 
treatise ‘Ukzin of the order Tohorot was the end of the 
sixth order is shown by Ber. 20a. Itis seen, there- 
fore, that the order Nezikin is always mentioned as 
the fourth, and the order Tohorot as the sixth and 
last, thus conforming to the sequence of Simeon b. 
Lakish (comp. Brüll, Ze. ii. 15; Weiss, Г.с. iii. 186). 
Isaac ibn Gabbai, author of the mishnaic commen- 
tary “ Kaf Nahat,” has, consequently, no grounds for 
his reversal of the arrangement of the orders (comp. 
Lipmann Heller, 7.е. Preface); nor is there any foun- 
dation for the attempt of Tobias Cohn to reverse the 
sequence (* Aufeinanderfolge der Mischna Ordnung- 
en,? in Geiger's *Jüd. Zeit." iv. 126 et seg.). Fora 
justification of the accepted sequence see the introduc- 
tion of Maimonides to his commentary on the Mish- 
nah; Frankel, 1.0. p. 254; Brüll, l.c. ii. 15-16. It can 
not be ascertained whether Rabbi himself originated 
this sequence, or whether the orders were thus dis- 
cussed in the academics. Isaac Alfasi and Asher b. 
Jehielapply the Talmudic passage “ En seder le-Mish- 
nah” (= * Rabbi observed no definite sequence in the 
Mishnah ”) to the orders as well, and infer that this 
arrangement did not originate with Rabbi himself. 
Other authorities, however, assert that the passage 
“En seder le-Mishnah " refers only to the treatises, 
and not to the orders; for here Rabbi himself ob- 
served a definite series (comp. Lipmann Heller, /.c.; 
idem, commentary on Sotah ix. 1). This view seems 
to be the correct one, since Simeon b. Lakish, who 
was in his youth a pupil of Rabbi (Yer. Bezah v. 2, 
68а), refers to this sequence of the orders as being 
well known. The names of the several orders, 
which are frequently mentioned in the Talmud (Suk. 
4b; Shab. 54b; Meg. 7a; Nid. Sa; Bek. 80b), were 
selected according to the subject of most of the 
treatises belonging to them. 

The division of the Mishnah into treatises is à 
very old device, the collections upon which Rabbi 
drew being also arranged in this same way. II Esd. 
xiv. 44-40 mentions, in addition to the twenty-four 

written books of the Old Testament, 

Earlier seventy other books which may not 
Divisions. be written down, having been given 

by God to Moses for oral communica- 
tion to the elders of the people. According to an 
assumption of Ginsberg’s, which is supported by a 
comparison of the passage in Esdras with its parallel 
in the Tan., Ki Tissa (ed. Buber, pp. 58b-59a), these 
seventy books are the seventy treatises of the oral 
teachings, and hence of the Mishnah. The number 
seventy may be obtained by counting either the 
seven small treatises (comp. R. Kirchheim, Pref- 
ace to his edition of them, Frank fort-on-the-Main, 
1851), or, as Ginsberg obtains it, the halakic mid- 
rashim Sifra and Sifre, the first of which was di- 
vided intonine parts. Inany case, it is evident that 
the division into treatises is a very old one, and that 
Rabbi arranged his Mishnah in conformity witb it, 
although, as has been said, the present division is 
not the original one which he adopted, but has been 
subjected to many changes. 

Sixty-three treatises are now extant, although the 
traditional number is only sixty, as Cant. R. vi. 9 
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says, “Sixty queens, these are the sixty treatises of 
the halakot.” The three “babot,” or gates, at the 
beginning of the order Nezikin formed originally only 
a single treatise, which also was called * Nezikin” 
(B. K. 102a; B. M. 10a, b; Lev. R. xix.), and which 
was divided into three treatises on account of its 
size. Makkot was originally a dependent. treatise 
combined with Sanhedrin, of which it formed the 
end (comp. Maimonides’ introduction to bis com- 
mentary on the Mishnah) The names of the trea- 
tises, which were derived mostly from the con- 
tents, but occasionally from the initial letter, are 
old, being known to the Amoraim, and in part even 
to the Tannaim. 

The following treatises are mentioned by name in 
the Talmud: Baba Kamma and Baba Mezi'a (B. K. 
102a); Bekorot (Bezah 20a); Berakot (B. К. 30a); 
‘Eduyot under the name “Behirta” (Ber. 27a) as 
well as under itsown name (Ber. 28а); Kelim (Mish.-" 
паһ Kelim, end); Keritot (Sanh. 652); Ketubot 
(Sotah 2a); Kiddushin (Kid. 76b); Kodashim (B. M. 
109b); Makkot (Sheb. 2b); Menahot (Men. Та); 
Middot (Yoma 16а); Nazir and Nedarim (Sotah 2a); 
Oholot under the name * Ahilot” (Ег. 79а); Rosh 
ha-Shanah (Ta'an. 2a); Shebu‘ot (Sheb. 2b); Tamid 
(Yoma 14b); Terumot (Pes. 34а); ‘Ukzin (Hor. 18b); 
Yoma (Yoma 14b); and Zebahim under the name 
"Shehitat Kodashim” (B. M. 109b) The names 
of the treatises have, however, been subjected to 
various changes, and have, in some cases, been re- 
placed by later terms. "Thus the earlier name * Mash- 
kin” gave way to the later “Mo‘ed Каап > *Zo- 
bahim ” was substituted for *Shehitat Kodashim >; 
and " Shehitat Hullin ” was abbreviated to * Hullin ” 
(on the names comp. А. Berliner in * Ha-Misderonah,” 
i. 20 et seg., 40 et seg.; see also Frankel, Lc. p. 
255; Brüll, Le. ii. 18-20). The treatises belonging 
to each order deal with similar subjects, or have 
some other bond of relationship which causes them 
to be placed in a given order. Although there are 
some tractates, such as Nazir (comp. Naz. 2a) and 
Berakot, which apparently do not belong to the 
order in which they are included, a closer examina- 
tion reveals the reason for their inclusion (comp. 
Maimonides’ introduction to his commentary on the 
Mishnah; Briill, Lc. ii. 17-18; Weiss, Le. ii. 207; 
Geiger, l.c. p. 486). 

It isa harder task to define the principle on which 
the treatises are arranged within the various orders; 
and this difficulty is increased by the existence of 

many different sequences, especially 

The since it is uncertain which of these is 
Treatises. the oldest. According to the Letter 
of Sherira Gaon (Lc. pp. 12-18), Rabbi 

observed no definite sequence, but discoursed on 
each massekta singly without reference to the other 
treatises, changing their arrangement at will. This 
statement is supported by ‘Ab. Zarah 7a,which states 
that for two treatises there was no definite order in 
the Mishnah—an assertion which is all the more trust, 
worthy since it is recognized as a principle in ma- 
ing halakic decisions as well. It appears, on the 
other hand, from various passages in the Talmud 
(e.g., Sheb. 2b; Sotah 2a; Ta‘an. 2a), that even atan 
early period a certain arrangement of the several 
treatises within their respective orders was fol- 


lowed, and it is necessary, therefore, to adopt Hoff- 


'mann's view (in Berliner’s “Magazin,” 1890, pp. 


322-323) that a definite sequence was gradually de- 
veloped and observed in the course of instruction 
in the Palestinian and Babylonian academics. The 
teachers of these schvols arranged their material on 
pedagogic lines, and in interpreting an order of the 
Mishnah they selected the longest treatise for the 
beginning of the lesson, when the minds of their 
pupils were still fresh, and then passed on to the 
smaller tractates. Likewise in Maimonides’ se- 
quence, which was the one generally adopted, the 
treatises from the second to the sixth order are 
arranged according to length, as Geiger has re- 
marked (“Einiges über Plan,” ete., in Geiger's 
“Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” ii. 480 et 8е0.); and this. 
principle is evident in the first order likewise (Hoff- 
mann, l.e. p. 328; Geiger, б.с. р. 402). Maimonides’ 
Sequence seems, therefore, to have been the same as. 
that adopted in the Palestinian and Babylonian 
academies, and hence was the original one (for other 
reasons for this sequence see Maimonides’ intro- 
duction to his commentary on the Mishnah; Fran- 
kel, dc. рр. 255-264; Brüll, Zc. ii. 20-27). 

The division of the several treatises into chapters. 
as well as the sequence of these chapters was the 
work of Rabbi himself (Letter of Sherira Gaon, l.c. 

р. 18). The portion discussed each. 
The day constituted an independent perek ;. 
Chapters. and this term was, therefore, applied 
elsewhere to a single discourse also 
(Ber. 11b; ‘Er. 86b; on a statement in the “Seder 
Tanna’im we-Amora'im," to the effect that the 
Saboraim divided the treatises into chapters, see M. 
Lerner, “ Die Aeltesten Mischna-Compositionen,” in 
Berliner's “ Magazin,” 1886, p. 3, note 1. Generally 
speaking, the original division and sequence of the 
Chapters have been preserved, as appears from vari- 
ous passages of the Talmud (R. H. 81b; Suk. 22b; 
Yeb. 9a; Ket. 15a; Niddah 68b; Zeb, 15а). The 
names of the chapters taken from the initial letters. 
are likewise old, and some of them are mentioned 
even in the Talmud (B. M. 35b; Niddah 48a). In 
the course of time, however, various changes were: 
made in the division, sequence, and names of the 
chapters; thus, for example, the division of Tamid 
into seven chapters is not the original one. On 
other variations in sequence see Frankel, Lc. pp. 
264-265, and on the changes in the names see Ber- 
liner in * Ha-Misderonah,” i. 40b. 

There are altogether 598 chapters in the Mishnah, 
divided as follows: Zera'im 74 (Bikkurim 8), Mo'ed: 
Katan 88, Nashim 71, Nezikin 78 (Abot 5) Ko- 
dashim 91, Tohorot 196. Some authorities reckon 
924 chapters by adding a sixth chapter to Abot, 
while others count 525 by adding a sixth chapter to. 
Abot and a fourth chapter to Bikkurim. 

The division of the chapters into paragraphs, 
which is likewise very old, has not been preserved 
in its original form, the different recensions of the 
present Mishnah having a different division (comp. 
Frankel, Lc. p. 265). The several paragraphs are 
mostly cast in the form of the fixed Halakah with- 
out a Scripture passage (see MIDRASH Haraxan), al- 
though Weiss (l.c. ii. 211, notes 1-6) has enumerated 
217 passages in which the Halakah is given together 
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with the Scriptural text on which it is based, hence 
assuming the form of the Midrash. Some of these 
midrashic sentences in the Mishnah have the form 
of the earliest exegesis of the Soferim (comp. 
Frankel, в. p. 5), and there are also many passages 
modeled on the tannaitic Talmud (comp. Weiss, l.c. 
ii. 209-210). 

The following is the list of the mishnaic orders 
with their treatises, according to Maimonides, the 
deviations in both Talmudim being given at the end 
of each order (for details see separate articles under 
the names of the respective orders and treatises; 
and on variations in certain editions of the Mishnah 
comp. Strack, l.c. pp. 9-12): 


I. The order Zera‘im ("Seeds") contains the following eleven 
treatises: (1) Berakot (* Blessings”), divided into nine chapters ; 
deals with the rules for the daily prayer, and other prayers and 
blessings. (2) Pe'ah (‘Corner’); eight chapters; deals with 
the regulations concerning the corners of the field (Lev. xix. 9, 
10; xxiii. 22; Deut. xxiv. 19-22), and with the rights of the poor 
in general. (8) Demai (* Doubtful”); seven chapters; deals 
chiefly with various cases in which it is not certain whether the 
offering of the fruit has been given tothe priests. 
(4) Kilayim (‘‘ Of Two Sorts” ; * Heterogene- 
ous”): nine chapters ; deals chiefly with rules 
regarding forbidden mixtures (Lev. xix. 19; 
Deut. xxii. 9-11). (5) Shebi'it (‘Sabbatical Year"); ten 
chapters; deals with the regulations concerning the seventh 
year (Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xxv. 1-8; Deut. xv. 1 et seq.). (6) 
Terumot (“ Offerings’) ; eleven chapters; deals with the laws 
regarding the offering to be given to the priest (Num. xviii. 8 
et кед; Deut. xviii. 4). (7) Ma'aserot or Ma'aser Rishon 
(* T'ithes" ог“ First Tithes 7); five chapters ; deals with the pre- 
scription regarding the tithe to be given to the Levites (Num. 
xviii. 21-94). (8) Ma'aser Sheni (“ Second Tithe "); five chapters ; 
deals with the rules concerning the tithe or its equivalent 
which was to be eaten at Jerusalem (Deut. xiv. 22-26). (9) 
Hallah (** Cake”) ; four chapters; deals with the laws regard- 
ing the heave-offering of dough to be given to the priests (Num. 
xv. 18-21). (10) ‘Orlah (** Еогеѕкіп of the Trees"); three 
chapters; deals chiefly with the regulations of Lev. xix. 23-25. 
(11) Bikkurim (“ First-Fruits") ; three chapters; deals with the 
laws in Ex. xxiii 19; Dent. xxvi. 1 et seg. 

In many editions of the Mishnah, even early ones like those of 
Naples 1492, and of Riva 1559, as well as in most of the editions 
of the Babylonian Talmud, a fourth chapter to the eleventh 
treatise, which does not belong to the Mishnah, has been added 
(comp. the gloss in the Wilna edition of the TaImud, p. 87b). 
The sequence of the treatises of this first order in both the 
Taimudim corresponds with that of Maimonides. 

п. Mo‘ed (‘‘ Festivals") includes the following twelve trea- 
tises: (1) Shabbat (** Sabbath"); twenty-four chapters ; deals with 
the laws regarding the seventh day asa day of rest (Ex. xvi. 28 et 
seq.. xx. 8-11, xxiii. 12, xxxiv. 21, xxxv. 2-3; Deut. v. 12-15). 
(2) *Erubin (** Mingling ") ; ten chapters ; deals with the means 
by which inconvenient regulations regarding the Sabbath may 
be legally obviated. (8) Pesahim (“ Passover Festivals"); ten 
chapters; deals with the prescriptions regarding the Passover 
and the paschal sacrifice (Ex. xii. xiii. 6-8, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18 
et seq.; Lev. xxiii. 5 еб seq.; Num. ix. 2-14, xxviii. 16 et seq.). 
(4) Shekalim (“ Shekels ") ; eight chapters ; treats chiefly of the 
poll-tax of a half-shekel for each male, prescribed in Ex. xxx. 
12-10, and which was devoted to defraying the expenses of the 
services of the Temple. (5) Yoma (“ Day’), called also '' Kip- 
purim ” or "Yom ha-Kippurim” (= "Day of Atonement”); 
eight chapters; deals with the prescriptions regarding wor- 
ship and fasting on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 
xxiii. 26-32). (6) Sukkah or Sukkot (“ Booth”); five chap- 
ters; deals with the regulations concerning the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the Tabernacle, and the garland on it (Lev. 
xxii. 34-86; Num. xxix. 12 et seq.; Deut. xvi. 18-16). (7) 
Bezah (" Egg"; so called from the first word, but originally 
termed, according to its subject, *'Yom- Tob" = ~“ Feast- 
Day”); five chapters; deals chiefly with the rules to be 
observed on the feast-days. (8) Rosh ha-Shanah (" New-Year 
Feast ”); four chapters; deals chiefly with the regulation of the 
ealendar by the new moon, and with the services on the New- 
Year. (9) Ta'anit (" Fasting’); four chapters; deals chiefly 
with the special fast-days in times of drought or other untoward 
occurrences. (10) Megillah (* Esther Scroll); four chapters ; 
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eontains chiefly regulations and prescriptions regarding the 
reading of the scroll of Esther at Purim, and the reading of other 
passages in the synagogue. (11) Mo'ed Katan (“ Half-Feasts "^ ; 
originally called ** Mashkin," after its initial word) ; three chap- 
ters; deals with the regulations concerning the intermediate 
feast-days, or the days between the first two and the last two 
days of Pesah and Sukkah. (12) Hagigah (“ Feasting ") ; three 
chapters ; deals among other things with the manner of observ- 
ance of the three principal feasts. 

In the Babylonian Talmud the treatises of the order Mo'ed are 
arranged as follows: Shabbat, 'Erubin, Pesahim, Bezah, 
Hagigah, Mo'ed Katan, Rosh ha-Shanah, Ta'anit, Yoma, Sukkah, 
Shekalim, and Megillah ; while the sequence in the Palestinian 
Talmud is Shabbat, ‘Erubin, Pesahim, Yoma, Shekalim, Sukkah, 
Rosh ha-Shanah, Bezah, Ta'anit, Megillah. Hagigah, and Mo'ed 
Katan. 

II. Nashim (‘‘ Women ") contains the following seven trea- 
tises: (1) Yebamot (** Widows Obliged to Contract a Levirate 
Marriage") ; sixteen chapters: deals chiefly with the rules for 
the levirate marriage and of the HaLizan, whereby the widow is 
enabled to contract another marriage (Deut. xxv. 5-10). (2) 
Ketubot (“* Marriage Contracts) ; thirteen chapters ; deals chiefly 
with the mutual duties and rights of husband and wife. (3) 
Nedarim ("Vows"); eleven chapters; deals with the regula- 
tions concerning vows (Num. xxx. 2-17). (4) Nazir (“Мала- 
rite" ; called also '* Nezirut” = ** Nazariteship "); nine chap- 
ters ; deals chiefly with the prescriptions regarding the Nazarite 
vows (Num. vi. 1-21). (5) Gittin (“ Documents"; "'Bills 
of Divorce ” ); nine chapters; deals chiefly with the laws for 
the dissolution of marriage (Deut. xxiv. 1-4). (6) Sotah 
(* Woman Suspected of Adultery "); nine chapters ; deals chiefly 
with rules concerning a woman suspected of infldelity (Num. 
v. 11-31). (7) Kiddushin (''Betrothal"); four chapters; dis- 
cusses the question how, by what means, and under what con- 
ditions a legal marriage may be contracted. 

In the Babylonian Talmud the sequence of the treatises in 
this order is as follows: Yebamot, Ketubot, Kiddushin, Gittin, 
Nedarim, Nazir, and Sotah. In the Palestinian Talmud the 
sequence is: Yebamot, Sotah, Ketubot, Nedarim, Gittin, Nazir, 
and Kiddushin. 

IV. Nezikin (‘‘Injuries”; called also “ Yeshu'ot "—'' Deeds 
of Help," as in Num. R. xiii.) contains the following ten trea- 
tises: (1) Baba Kamma (“ First Gate"); ten chapters; deals 
chiefly with injuries and compensation for damages. (2) Baba 
Mezi'a (^ Middle Gate”); ten chapters; deals chiefly with the 
laws relating to sales, leases, objects found, апа usury. (8) Baba 
Batra(** Last Gate ’’); ten chapters; deals chiefly with the rights 
of sale, the ownership of real estate, and the rights of succession. 
(4) Sanhedrin (“ Court of Law ”); eleven chapters; deals chiefly 
with judicial procedure and criminallaw. (5) Makkot (“Blows,” 
“ Punishments ??); three chapters; deals chiefly with the regu- 
lations concerning the number of stripes imposed as punish- 
ment by law (Deut. xxv. 1-3). (6) Shebu'ot (*' Oaths”); eight 
chapters; deals chiefly with the rules regarding different oaths 
(Lev. v. 4 et seq.). (T) 'Eduyot, or * Ediyyot (^ Evidences ”); 
eight chapters; contains the testimony of later teachers regard- 
ing statements of earlier authorities, a large part of this mate- 
rial being contained in other portions of the Mishnah as well. 
(8) 'Abodah Zarah (‘‘Idolatrous Worship"); five chapters ; 
deals chiefly with the regulations concerning the attitude of the 
Jews toward idolatry and idolaters. (9) Abot,or Pirke Abot 
("Sayings of the Fathers"); five chapters; contains maxims 
and aphorisms. А sixth chapter called " Perek Kinyan ha- 
Torah ? (—'*Acquisition of the Law ") was subsequently added 
to this treatise, but it does not belong to the Mishnah, (10) 
Horayot, or Hora’ot (*' Decisions"); three chapters; deals chiefly 
with such religious and legal decisions as had been made 
through error. 

The sequence of these treatises is as follows in the Babylonian 
Talmud: Baba Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, Baba Batra, 'Abodah 
Zarah, Sanhedrin, Makkot, Shebu'ot, Horayot, 'Eduyot, and 
Abot. The usual sequence is observed in the Mishnah of the 
Palestinian Talmud. 

ү. Kodashim (‘Holy Things”) contains the following 
eleven treatises: (1) Zebahim (“Sacrifice ”; originally called 
“ Shehitat Kodashim ” = “ Slaughtering of the Holy Animals ae 
B. M. 109b); fourteen chapters; deals chiefly with the laws re- 
garding sacrifices (Lev. i. ct seq.). (2) Menahot (** Meat-Offer- 
ing"); thirteen chapters ; deals chiefly with the rules concerning 
meat-offerings (Lev. ii.; v. 11-13; vi. 7-16; vii. 9-10: xiv. 10-20; 
xxii. 12, 16; Num. v. ll et seq., vi. 18-20, xv. 24, xxviii., 
xxix). (3) Hullin (“ Profane”; called also "Shehitat Hul- 
lin" = "Slaughtering of Non-Consecrated Animals"); twelve 
chapters; deals chiefly with the laws for slaughtering and with 
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other rules relating to the eating of meat. (4) Bekorot (С First- 
Born `“); nine chapters; deals chiefly with the regulations con- 
cerning the various firstlings (Ex. xiii. 2, 12 et seq.: Lev. xxvii. 
26 et scq.; Num. viii. 16-18, xviii. 15-17; Deut. xv. 19 et seq.). 
(5) ‘Arakin (** Estimations "); nine chapters; deals chiefly with 
the prescriptions regarding the ransom of those who have been 
dedicated to God (Lev. xxvii. 2 et seq.). (6) l'emurah (* Ex- 
change”); seven chapters ; deals chiefly with the laws regard- 
ing the exchange of a dedieated animal (Lev. xxvii. 10, 33). 
(7) Keritot (" Extirpations "); six chapters; deals among other 
subjects with the punishment by excommunication (‘* karet), 
which is frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. (8) Me'ilah 
(© Trespass "); six chapters; deals with the rules concerning 
trespass in the case of a dedicated object (Num. v. 6-8). (9) 
Tamid (The Daily Morning and Eveniug Burnt Offering "); 
deals among other subjects with the regulations for the daily 
sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 38-142; Num. xxviii. 2-8). In the editions 
of the Mishnah, Tamid is divided into seven chapters, excepting 
in Lówe's edition, where it has but six; while Levi b. Gershon 
(RaLBaG) enumerates only дуе chapters for Tamid in the in- 
troduction to his commentary on the Pentateuch. (10) Middot 
(* Measures 7); flve-ehapters; describes the apartments and 
furniture of the Temple. (11) Kinnim (" Birds’ Nests 7): three 
chapters ; deals with the prescriptions regarding the offering 
of doves (Lev. i. 14-17, v. 1 et seq., xii. 8). 

In the Babylonian Talmud the sequenee of the treatises of 
this order is as follows: Zebahim, Menahot, Bekorot, Hullin, 
*Arakin, Temurah, Keritot, Me'ilah, Kinnim, Таша, and Middot. 

VI. Тоһогоё (* Purifications”) contains the following 
twelve treatises: (1) Kelim (** Utensils”); thirty chapters; deals 
chiefly with the regulations concerning the different kinds of 
uncleanness of vessels (Lev. xi. 32 et seq.; Num. xix. 14 et seq., 
xxxi. 20 et seq. (2) Oholot, or Ahilot (** Tents `“): eighteen chap- 
ters; deals chiefly with the laws regarding the defllement occa- 
sioned by a corpse (Num. xix. 14-20). (3) Nega'im ("* Leprosy”); 
fourteen chapters ; deals with the rules concerning the various 
kinds of leprosy (Lev. xiii. xiv.). (4) Parah (" Red Heifer’): 
twelve chapters ; deals with the regulations concerning the red 
heifer and the purificative ashes obtained from it (Num. xix.). 
(5) Tohorot (^ Purities" ; euphemistic for '' Impurities "); ten 
chapters; deals with minor defllements. (6) Mikwa'ot, or Mik- 
wot ("Ritual Baths"); ten chapters; deals with the regula- 
tions concerning the bathing of the deflled (Lev. xiv. 8, xv. 5 et 
seq.). (T) Niddah ('" Menstruous Woman”); ten chapters; 
deals with the laws concerning the defilement caused by men- 
struation (Lev. xii., xv. 19 et seq.). (8) Makshirin (* Predis- 
posings" ; called also ** Mashkin " = “ Liquids >); six chapters: 
deals with the rule which declares that an object is deflled by 
contact with anything unclean only in case it was wet before- 
hand (Lev. xi. 84, 37, 38). (9) Zabim ("Sufferers from Pis- 
charges"); five chapters; deals with the rules in Lev. xv. (10) 
Tebul Yom (* He Who Has Taken a Ritual Bath on That Same 
Day"); four chapters; deals chiefly with the effect produced 
upon an entire object which has come in contact with a ` tebul 
yom," who, aceording to Lev. xv. 5, is unclean until sundown, 


even though this contact has been only partial. (11) Yadayim 
C'Hands"); four chapters; deals chiefly with the defilement 
and cleansing of the hands. (19) ‘Ukzin (‘ Stems”): three 


chapters; deals chiefly with the relation of the fruit to the stems, 
skins, and seeds, with reference to defilement, uncleanness of 
the fruit affecting the stems, skins, and seeds, and vice versa. 

In the Babylonian Talmud the sequence of the treatises in To- 
horotis as follows: Niddah, Kelim, Oholot, Nega'im, Parah, 
Tohorot, Mikwa'ot, Makshirin, Zabim, Tebul Yom, Yadayim, 
and ‘Ukzin. 

The Mishnah is extant in many editions, although 
only the earlier ones can be mentioned here: first 
edition, Naples, 1492, fol, with the Hebrew com- 

mentary of Maimonides; Venice, Jus- 

Editions  tiniani, 1546-50, fol.; Venice, 1549, 

and Com- 4to, with the commentary of Obadiah 

mentaries. Bertinoro; Riva di Trento, 1559, 

fol, with the commentaries of Mai- 

monides and Obadiah; Sabbionetta and Mantua, 

1559-68, 4to; Venice, 1606, fol., with the same two 
commentaries. 

Many commentaries on the Mishnah have been 
written. Maimonides wrote one in Arabic with a 
general introduction on the history, origin, and ar- 
rangement of the Mishnah. This commentary, 





which was translated. into Hebrew several times, is 
printed in many editions of the text. The Arabic 
original of several treatises has recently been pub- 
lished, in addition to that of the entire sixth order, 
edited by Derenbourg (comp. the enumeration in 
Strack, е. p. 118 and Appendix); the Hebrew 
translation, which is faulty in many passages, being 
corrected to agree with it. 

Asher b. Jehiel of Germany (d. Toledo 1827) 
wrote a commentary on the first and sixth orders, 
which was first printed in the Amsterdam edition of 
the Talmud, 1714-16, and in the Frankfort-on-the- 
Main edition, 1720-91. R. Samson of Sens also 
wrote a commentary on the same orders, which is 
printed in most of the editions of the Talmud. R. 
Obadiah Bertinoro (end of 15th cent.) wrote a com- 
mentary on the entire Mishnah, which is printed 
in most editions. The commentaries “Tosefot Yom- 
Tob” by Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller (1579-1654) and 
“ Tiferet Yisrael” by Israel Lipschütz are likewise 
printed in many editions of the Mishnah. The 
following commentaries may also be mentioned: 
"Kaf Nahat," by Isaac ibn Gabbai, printed in the 
Venice edition of the Mishnah, 1609, and in some 
other editions; *'Ez ha-Hayyim” (Leghorn, 1658 
et seq.), by Jacob Hagiz; “Kab we-Naki,” by Elisha 
b. Abraham, in ed. Amsterdam, 1697, 1698, etc.; 
“ Zera‘ Yizhak,” by Isaac b. Jacob Hayyut, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, 1789; “Sefer Bet Dawid,” Amster- 
dain, 1739; “Melo Kaf Nahat,” by Senior Phoebus 
b. Jacob, in ed. Offenbach, 1737; Berlin, 1832-34; 
“Sefer Mishnat Rabbi Natan," on Zera‘im (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1862), by Nathan Adler; and 
“Likkute ha-Mishnah? (Breslau, 1878), by Shraga 
Phoebus Frenkel. : 

Of the translations of the Mishnah the following 
may be mentioned: (1) * Mischna sive Totius Hebree- 

orum Juris, Rituum, Antiquitatum 

Transla- ac Legum Oralium Systema cum Cla- 

tions. rissimorum Rabbinorum Maimonidis 

et Bartenore Commentariis Integris; 
Quibus Accedunt Variorum Auctorum Notis ac 
Versiones in Eos Quos Ediderunt Codices ; Latinitate 
Donavit ac Notis Illustravit Guilielmus Surenhu- 


sius," Amsterdam, 1698—1708, 6 vols., fol.; the text 
in Hebrew and Latin, with the commentaries of Mai- 


monides and Obadiah Bertinoro in a Latin translation. 
(2) * Mishnayot," Berlin, 1882-34, 6 parts, 4to. (8) 
Vocalized Hebrew text of the Mishnah, with German 
translation in Hebrew letters. (4) The commentary 
“Melo Kaf Nahat,” and (5) a brief German introduc- 
tion with notes, published by the Gesellschaft von 
Freunden des Gesetzes und der Erkenntniss, gener- 
ally known as “ Jost’s translation." (6) Johann Jacob 
Rabe, * Mischnah, oder der Text des Talmuds Ueber- 
setzt und Erlüutert," 6 parts, 4to, Onolzbach, 1760- 
1763. A new edition of the vocalized Hebrew text 
with a German translation has been undertaken by D. 
Hoffmann and E. Baneth, of which several parts have 
appeared. An Italian translation by Vittorio Cas-. 
tiglione is likewise in course of publication (1904). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira Gaon, ed. Neubauer, in M. 
J. C. pp. 3-41, Oxford, 1887 ; Maimonides, introduction to his 
commentary on the Mishnah, printed in many editions of the 
Talmud after the treatise Berakot; Z. Frankel, Hodegetica 
in Mischnam, Leipsic, 1859; J. Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, 
part i, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1876; part ii. ib. 1885; S. J. 
Rapoport, in Kerem Hemed, vii. 157-167; A. Krochmal, 
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Toledot R. Yehudah ha-Nasi, in He-Haluz, ii. 75-83; 
idem, ib. iii, 118-124; idem, preface to his Yerushala- 
yim ha-Benuyah, Lemberg, 1867; О. Н, Schorr, in He- 
Haluz, 1866, pp. 41-44; vi. 82-47; Z. Frankel, Introductio in 
Talmud Hierosolymitanum, рр. 19a-22a, Breslau, 1870; Jo- 
achim Oppenheim, Zur Gesch. der Mischaia, in Bet Talmud, 
ii. 148-151, 172-179, 287-245, 269-278, 304-315, 343-355 (also re- 
printed separately, Presburg, 1882); A. Geiger, Miniges über 
Plan und Anordnung der Mischnua, in Geiger's Wiss. Zeit. 
йа. Theol. 1836, ii. 474-492; idem, Lehrbuch zur Sprache 
der Mischna, Breslau, 1845; Isaac Lampronti, Pahad Yiz- 
hak, s.v. Mishnah; W. Landsberg, Plan und System in der 
Aufeinanderfolge der Binzelnen Mischnas, ia Monats- 
schrift, 1873, pp. 208-215; Tobias Cohn, Aufeinanderfolge 
der Mischmaordnungen, in Geiger's Jitd. Zeit. 1866, iv. 126- 
140; Dünner, Veranlassung, Zweck und Entwickelung der 
Halakisehen und Halakischexegetischen | Sammlungen 
Während der Tannaimperiode im Umriss Dargestellt, in 
Monatssehrift, 1871, pp. 137 et seq., 158 et seq., 813 et seq., 868 
et seq., 416 et seg., 419 et seq.; idem, R. Jehuda Hanasi’s 
Anteil an Unserer Mischna, ib. 1872, pp. 161 et seq., 218 ct 
seq.; idem,, Einiges über Ursprung und Bedeutung des 
Traktates Edoyot, ib. 1871, pp. 33-42, 59-77; D. Hoffmann, 
Die Erste Mischna und die Controversen der Tannaim, 
Berlin, 1882; idem, Bemerkungen zur Kritik der Mischna, 
in Berliner's Magazin, 1881, pp. 121-130, 169-177 ; 1882, pp. 96- 
105, 152-163; 1884, pp. 17-30, 89-92, 126-127; M. Lerner, Die 
Aeltesten. Mischna-Compositionen, ib. 1896, pp. 1-20; J. 
Derenbourg, Les Sections et les Traités de (t Mischna, in 
R. E. J. 1881, iii, 205-210; A. Berliner, in Ha-Misderonah, 
i. 20 ct seq., 40 et seq.; J. S. Bloch, Einblicke in die Gesch. 
der Entstehung der Tatmudischen Literatur, Vienna, 1884 ; 
І. H. Weiss, Dor, ii. 182-184, 207-217; idem, Mishpat Leshon 
ha-Mishnah, ib. 1867 ; L. A. Rosenthal, Ueber den Zusam- 
menhang der Mischna ; Ein Beitrag zu Ihrer Entstehungs- 
gesch. Strasburg, 1891-92; idem, Die Mischna, Aufbau und 
Qucellenscheidung, ib. 1903. 
J. Z. L. 


E. C. 
MISHNEH TORAH. See Moses в. MAIMON. 


MISSISSIPPI: One of the southern states of 
the United States of America; admitted to the 
Union in 1817. 1n 1682 La Salle took possession of 
the territory for the King of France. It passed to 
England iu 1768, was ceded to Spain in 1781, and 
to the United States in 1798. In 1724 a law was 
passed in France by which *Jews were expelled, 
and no other religion [than the Roman Catholic] 
was tolerated." When the Spaniards took posses- 
sion in 1781, a more tolerant government was estab- 
lished. It seems that there were a few Jews in the 
Natchez district at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Atany rate, in Natchez a tombstone has been 
found bearing the name of Harris and the date 1828; 
and there are indications that of the several people 
of that name one had lived in the city à number of 


years prior to his death. 
It was about 1840 that the Jews had become 


sufliciently numerous to found congregations; the 
establishment of cemeteries usually preceded the 
formation of religious organizations. In 1849 three 
pedlers came to Woodville. One of them, Henry 
Burgance, died the same year. Loath to have their 
companion buried with Christians, the other two, 
Jacob Cohen and Jacob Schwarz, bought a small 

piece of land for $50 and founded a 








Early cemetery; thisis still used. Similarly 
Congrega- the few Jews who settled at Grand 
tional Gulf bought a cemetery, which they 
Activity. abandoned when, owing to frequent 


inroads of the Mississippi River, they 
moved to Port Gibson; the Jews of Natchez 
bought their cemetery in 1840, and organized Con- 
gregation B'nai Israel in 1843; Jackson organized 
a cemetery in 1854 and Congregation Beth Israel a 
few years later: Meridian purchased a cemetery 
in 1868, and organized Congregation Beth Israel 
in 1869. In Columbus a B’nai B’rith lodge was 





founded jn 1872, a cemetery in 1875, and Congrega- 
tion B’nai Israel in 1879. 

Remarkable, and speaking well for Jewish zeal, 
is the fact that almost all congregations were 
founded by afew men. For example, Vicksburg 
(1848) could not have contained more than 10 Jew- 
ish families; Natchez (also 1848) had no more; 
Meridian (1869) organized with 8 men; Woodville 
held services on Rosh ha-Shanah, 1860, when but 7 
families lived there. Brookhaven now has but 
about 20; Canton, about 25; Columbus, 20; Sum- 
mit, about 10; yet all these places have organized 
congregations. Some of these congregations began 
as Orthodox; those organized in the seventies and 
after were Reform from the start. Now (1904) all 
those mentioned above are Reform. Early in the 
eighties, however, a few Orthodox. Jews settled 
here and there, and formed * minyanim " for the holy 
days. Meridian first organized an Orthodox con- 
gregation (Ohel Jacob) in 1894; Vicksburg followed 
in 1900; these are at present the only places sup- 
porting a shohet. Orthodox services were held in 
Laurel in 1901 and 1908. 

In addition. to the places mentioned above there 
are small communities with congregations in 
Brownsville, Greenwood, and Lexington. 

Except in the Natchez district (Natchez, Vicks- 
burg. Woodville, and Port Gibson), most of the con- 
gregations lie within a limited strip of land run- 
ning east and west about the middle of the state. 
Very few Jews live south of 89° or north of 33° 80' 
N. lat. 

In almost every instance Jews entered the state to 
transact mercantile business. Thus, coming in con- 
tact with Gentiles, and being isolated from their co- 
religionists, fast friendships were formed with those 
of other religious views, and to-day the members 

of the two faiths mingle freely. Dur- 

Communal ing the Mexican war there were too 
Life. few Jews living in the state to call for 
notice of their services; in the Civil 

war, however, Jew and Christian fought side by 
side. Federal soldiers displaced and mutilated 
tombstones in Jewish as well as in Christian 


cemeteries, thus effacing many records which would 
now be of great interest, Quite a number of Jews 


attained to the rank of captain; and there is no 
camp of Confederate Veterans in the larger places 
that does not include some Jewish members. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1901: The 
Owl (New Orleans), Aug., 1901; Franklin L. Riley, Hist. of 


Mississippi, Richmond, Va., 1900. 
A. W. Wr. 


MISSOURI: One of the central states of the 
United States; admitted to the Union in 1821. 
While yet a territory it was inhabited by Jewish 
settlers, the earliest of whom were the Bloch family. 
The Jewish communities of the state are as follows: 

St. Louis: Jews began to settle here shortly 
after 1830. At the present time there are six per- 
manent and several temporary places of worship. 
The Reform congregations are: Shaare Emeth, Tem- 
ple Israel, B'nai El, and United Hebrew. These 
four congregations aggregate about S00 families. 
Of the Orthodox bodies there are: B'nai Emunah, 
Tifereth Israel, and the Beth Hamidrash Hagadol. 
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Al the Orthodox organizations have their places of 
worship on the north side of the city. Tifereth 
Israel was founded in 1899; its present membership 
is 160, and it hasa Talmud Torah where 200 chil- 
dren receive daily instruction in Hebrew after pub- 
lic-school hours. The Rev. S. Rosenberg is rabbi. 

The oldest of the Reform congregations are the 
B'nai El and the United Hebrew. The latter was 
established in 1888. It held its first services in a 
private residence, and its first synagogue was built 
in 1858. Dr. Illoway was then rabbi. In 1881 a 
new synagogue was erected at Twenty-first and 
Olive streets. The membership is 146. Dr. H. J. 
Messing has been rabbi since 1878. The Sabbath- 
school has 80 pupils. The congregation. has a 
United Hebrew ladies’ aid society, consisting of 80 
members; and a young people’s literary circle. 

The B'nai El congregation was founded in 1852 
by a consolidation of two previously existing relig- 
ious organizations. Its synagogue, built in 1888, 
is at Choutean avenue and Eleventh street; pres- 
ent membership, 150. The Sabbath-school num- 

bers about 100 pupils. The Jastrow 

Congrega- prayer-book is used. The rabbi (since 

tions. 1877) is Dr. Spitz; he is also pub- 

lisher and editor of “The Jewish 

Voice,” established in 1888. The congregation has 

a ladies’ aid society of about 100 members, and a 
young people’s society of about the same number. 

Congregation Shaare Emeth was organized in 1866 
with 88 members. It worshiped first at the Harmo- 
nia Club on Market street. Its present synagogue, 
on the corner of Lindell boulevard and Vandeventer 
avenue, was erected in 1897; present membership, 
289. The Sabbath-school has an attendance of 246 
pupils. Dr. Samuel Sale has been rabbi since 1887. 
Associated with the congregation is a ladies’ aux- 
iliary society. 

Temple Israel congregation was organized in 1886. 
Its synagogue is on the corner of Pine and Twenty- 
eighth streets; present membership, 250. It hag 
Saturday and Sunday services. Dr. Leon Harrison, 
rabbi since 1891, conducts services also in the United 
Charities building on Friday nights for residents of 
the Russo-Jewish quarter. This voluntary office 
was established by the Social Settlement League. 
Besides the regular religiousinstruction of the young, 
Temple Israel has a confirmation and postgraduate 
class, a Bible class for women, and an alumni as- 
sociation. 

The following are the chief Jewish philanthropic 
societies and institutions in St. Louis: The oldest 
Jewish benevolent society of the city, probably the 
oldest in the West, is the Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety, instituted in 1842. It was legally incorporated 
in 1847; present membership, 66. It has the char- 
acter of a mutual benefit society, There is alsoa 
fraternal benefit association under the name of 
“Progressive Order of the West” (founded 1896), 
with sixteen lodges, thirteen of which are in the 
city; the total membership is 1,008 males and 848 
females. 

The first systematic relief of the Jewish poor was 
begun in 1871. The influx of needy Jews after 
Chicago’s great conflagration made a union of char- 
itable activities necessary. Later on the large im- 





migration of Russo-Jewish refugees made such union 
still more needful. The United Hebrew Relief So- 
ciety then became the leading charitable organiza- 
tion of the Jewish community. The late Rev. Isaac 
Epstein was president for many years, and Dr. 
Messing vice-president from 1878. There were, 
besides, three other benevolent societies. All of 
them were in 1897 merged into one common associa- 
tion under the name of “ United Jewish Charities ” ; 
each retained, however, its own distinct existence 
as to officers and the particular scope of charitable 
work for which it had been founded; all relief is 
dispensed at the main office of the United Charities. 
This institution has its own building (erected 1901) 
on the corner of Ninth and Carr streets. Since its 
erection all the Jewish charitable and educational 
societies of the city have joined the union; of 
these are to be mentioned: the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Israelites; the Jewish Hospital; and the He- 
brew Free and Industrial School, founded in 1879 
by Dr. Messing. In this school over 400 children re- 

ceive religious instruction twice a 

Educa- week, and of this number 200 girls are 
tional and taught domestic arts and industrial 
Charitable branches three times a week. The 

Institu- industrial department has recently 

tions. been put under the management of 
the Sisterhood of Personal Service. 
The pupils in the Jewish Alliance night-school 
(present enrolment 460) receive instruction four 
times a week in the elementary English branches, 
and free reading-rooms and a library are open to 
them. The Alliance and the Free-School societies 
have recently been consolidated. 

The Jewish Hospital was founded in 1900 and 
dedicated in 1902; it occupies a lot of 200 feet 
fronting Delmar boulevard; free treatment is given 
to all poor applicants. It has also a training-school 
for nurses. The Home for Aged and Infirm Israel- 
ites was established in 1880; it is located on Jeffer- 
son avenue. 

The Jews of St. Louis number about 40,000 in a 
total population of 575,238. 

Kansas City: The Reform congregation B'nai 
Jehudah, organized in 1870, was incorporated in 
1872, with 36 members. The present rabbi is Dr. 
Harry Н. Mayer; membership, 190. The Sabbath- 
school has 165 pupils and 8 assistant teachers. Free 
religious instruction is given to the children of non- 
members, mainly of poor parents, on Saturday 
afternoons. "There are the usual two Sabbath serv- 
ices only. The synagogue is on the corner of 
Eleventh and Oak streets. There are about six 
congregations of the Orthodox persuasion, two of 
which have their own synagogues: the Keneseth 
Israel with 110, and the Gomel Chesed with 90, 
members. The other Orthodox societies worship 
in rented halls. The various benevolent organiza- 
tions of the Jewish community were within the last 
two years confederated as the United Jewish Chari- 
ties, with a board of directors. The charitable, edu- 
cational, and industrial work of its several depart- 
ments is carried on in a rented building on Hast 
Fifteenth street. 

The Jewish residents of the city number about 
8,000 in a total population of 163,752. 
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St. Joseph: The Jewish settlementat St. Joseph 
dates from about 1850. The congregation was es- 
tablished in 1859 with 7 members; in 1861 the mem- 
bership was 20, when an old church building was 
bought and transformed into a synagogue. This 
was burned a year later, A new site, on the corner 
of Sixth and Jule streets, was purchased, on which 
the present synagogue was erected in 1866. The 
present rabbi, Dr. Isaac Schwab, has held the office 
since 1879. The congregation has a membership of 
59. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society, with a present 
membership of 60, is an important charitable factor 
in the Jewish community. There is also an Ortho- 
dox congregation composed of Jews from eastern 
Europe. By their exemplary thrift these later com- 
ers have risen from lowly beginnings to fair com- 
petencies, and in 1900 succeeded in building a syna- 
gogue of their own. There is a Hebrew school 
where daily instruction is given, and a ladies' benev- 
olent society is connected with the congregation. 
The minister is S. Kanter. There are 75 members, 
and about as many more families not affiliated with 
the congregation, making a total of about 800 per- 
sons in the Orthodox section of the community. 
The whole Jewish population of the city may fairly 
be figured at 1,200 in a total population of 102,979. 

Other Towns: There are a number of other 
towns of the state with Jewish populations avera- 
ging from 12 to 25. In others, again, the number 
is larger, as may be seen from the accompanying 
list: Columbia, 9 families; total number of indi- 
viduals, 31. Chillicothe, 14 families, aggregating 
50 individuals; thereisa benevolent society. Han- 
nibal, 12 families. Joplin, 38 familics, represent- 
ing a total of about 150 persons; a ladies’ aid soci- 
ety. Jefferson City, 8 families, a total of 34souls; 
there is a Synagogue. Moberly, 16 persons. Se- 
dalia, 16 families, aggregating 60 persons; a benev- 
olentsocicty. Springfield, 25 families, with about 
100 individuals; a congregation and place of wor- 


ship, with Friday evening services; a ladies’ benevo-. 


lent society. 
А, I. Scr. 


MITAU: Capital of the government of Cour- 
land, Russia; situated about 20 miles from Riga on 
the Drixa, an arm of the River Aa. The castle of 
Mitau was founded by the German Knights in 1263; 
and the town itself received its charter in 1485. 
Under the rule of the Knights, Jews were not per- 
mitted to residein Mitau. In the sixteenth century, 
when Mitau was already Polish territory, Jewish 
merchants carried on a more or less extensive busi- 
ness in the city; yet even then they were not recog- 
nized as permanent residents, and they had not the 
right to organize а community; and in the next 
century, after the Cossacks' uprising (1648), the 
Christians of Mitau finally caused their expulsion 
from the city. The Jew Bär ben ha-Kadosh Rabbi 
Benjamin, whose father was killed in Lithuania 
during the Cossacks' uprising, was court jeweler 
(1780) under Duke Ferdinand, and stood high in the 
esteem of the Knights. He made numerous gifts to 
the Jewish community, among them a funeral car- 
riage and a coffin, which were still preserved in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. A concession for 
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a cemetery was granted in 1780 to the Jews of Mitau 
by the duke on the application of their representa- 
tive Isaac ben Judah; and а hebra kaddisha was 
founded in the same year. Zebi Hirsch Harif (d. 
1138), son of Rabbi Moses of Lemberg, and an emi- 
nent Talmudic scholar, acted as rabbi of the com- 
munity. Duke John Biron, Ferdinand's successor 
(1787), was friendly toward the Jews and transacted 
business in partnership with his court Jew Lipman 
(Levi) At that time there was a considerable num- 
ber of Jewish residents in Mitau; under the name 
of “Schutzjuden” they lived in a separate quar- 
ter called the *Judengasse," now the Doblen'sche 
Strasse. 

The Jew Meyer Kreslawe was given permission to 
open а Jewish inn in the center of the city. This 
was known as “Hotel de Jerusalem.” It still ex- 
isted in the middle of the nineteenth century, being 
then owned by H. Michelsohn. 

The successor of Zebi Hirsch Harif was another 
prominent rabbi, Samuel ben Elkanah (d. 1742), au- 
thor of the responsa collection “Mekom Shemuel.” 
He was probably followed by Jekuthiel ha-Kohen 
(d. 1775), father of Raphael ha-Kohen of Hamburg, 

and a descendant on his mother’s side 
Eighteenth of Mordecai Jaffe, author of the “Le- 
Century. bushim." He held the title “ Rabbi of 
the Province of Livland.” His son 
David Ezekiel Jekuthiel (d. 1823) succeeded him as 
rabbi of the community. When Duke Ernst Biron 
was banished to Siberia in 1741, the knights of Cour- 
land attempted to expel the Jews from Mitau; and 
in 1760 the Diet passed a resolution forbidding 
Lithuanian and Polish Jews to sojourn in Mitau 
for more than a day or two (see JEW. Encyc. 
iv. 819b, 8.0. CounLaND) With Biron’s return 
from exile in 1762 the condition of the Jews im- 
proved ; and his son and successor, Duke Peter, was 
also favorably inclined toward them. 

Iu 1784 а prominent Jew of Mitau, Kalman Bor- 
kum, laid the foundation of а synagogue, which 
was erected entirely at his expense. Both he and 
his brother Samson were very active in promoting 
the welfare of the Mitau community, and were 
strenuous champions in defense of the rights of the 
Courland Jewsagaiustthe German merchants. The 
son-in-law of Kalman Borkum, Dr. Elrich (d. 1800), 
was a native of Russia, and came to Mitau (1770) 
from Vilkomir, Lithuania, where he had practised 
as government and city physician aud had received 
the title of court councilor. Markus Herz, husband 
of Henriette Herz, visited Mitau in 1775. Judah 
ben Mordecai ha-Levi Hurwitz, a prominent phy- 
sician and scholar, practised medicine in Mitau 
for a time. 

Notwithstanding the influence of prominent Jews 
at court, and in spite of the liberal views intro- 
duced from Berlin into German Courland, the Jews 
of Mitau did not enjoy the rights accorded to the 
Christians, and often suffered from official abuses 
and from the enmity of the German merchants. 
This is evident from the fact that in 1795 the mem- 
bers of the Jewish community of Mitau submitted 
a memorandum to the knights of Courland assem- 
bled at the Diet, in which they gratefully acknowl- 
edged the protection hitherto extended to them, and 
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asked for relief from their uncertain legal condition. 
The petition was signed by the elders Aaron Lipman 
and Isaac Moses Eides and by other prominent Jews 
representing the community. Among the latter 
were David Levi, Joseph Sholem, J oseph Kirschner, 
Marcus Jacob, Marcus Hirsch, Simon Abraham, and 
Abraham Danziger. In reply to this petition to the 
Diet submitted Jan. 18, 1795, the duke expressed an 
opinion favorable to the proposal that Jews be per- 
mitted to settle in Courland. However, before the 
duke had an opportunity to act in regard to the 
Jews, Courland was annexed to Russia (March 16, 

795). Catherine IL, also, was very favorably dis- 
posed toward the Courland Jews, some of whom 
were among the carly Jewish residents in St. Peters- 
burg. When Emperor Paul visited Mitau in 1797, 
representatives of the Jewish community were re- 
ceived by him in audience. In 1810 the Empress of 
Russia gave an audience to a Jewish deputation, 
and appointed Bir Seelig Klein and Samuel Kan- 
dauer as court factors. By a ukase of May 12, 
1797, the Jews of Courland received the same rights 
as the Jews of Lithuania and Poland. Their privi- 
leges were further extended by Alexander I. in 1805. 

In 1835 the Jewish population of Mitau was 
4,987; in 1850, only 4,189. The decrease was due to 
the migration in 1840 of 863 Jews of Mitau to the 
South-Russian colonies, and also to the ravages of 
the cholera epidemic in 1848. The income from the 
meat-tax in 1850 was 8,010 rubles, and from the 
candle-tax, 2,183 rubles. The Jewish population of 
Mitau at that time included 1 banker (who was an 
honorary citizen), 5 merchants of the second gild, 
49 merchants of the third gild, 48 merchant families, 
85 house and real-estate owners, 45 tailors, 30 shoe- 
makers, 28 capmakers, 25 milliners, 18 tinsmiths, 6 
polishers, 6 glaziers, 4 painters, 4 watchmakers, 4 

engravers, 2 opticians, 4 umbrella- 

Occupa- makers, 3 cotton-spinners, 8 furriers, 

tions. 8 cigarmakers, 2 dyers, 2 beltmakers, 

4 turners, 1 brushmaker, 3 pipe-deco- 

rators, 2 bookbinders, 1 tortoise-shell worker, 2 bas- 

ketmakers, 1 gold-plater, 12 expressmen and drivers, 

19 butchers, 6 innkeepers and cooks, There were 

also a number of hucksters, hostlers, horse-dealers, 

servants, day-laborers, porters, stone-crushers, wood- 

cutters, water-carriers, etc. There were no Christian 

porters in Mitau at that time; and for many years 
the moving of furniture was done by the Jews. 

The first Jewish government school in Mitau was 
established in 1850 with one Jewish and one Chris- 
tian teacher, a Jewish private school having existed 
there since 1824. In 1850 there were in Mitau a 
Talmud Torah (founded in 1805), 10 licensed Jewish 
private schools, a poorhouse, a synagogue, and two 
houses of prayer. The hebrakaddisha was founded, 
as has been said, in 1780; a hebra bikkur holim in 
1770; Jewish Women’s Society in 1840; Prisoners’ 
Aid Society in 1829; Artisans’ Association in 1815: 
and a number of Jewish learned societies during the 
early half of the nineteenth century. 

In 1858 the income and expenditures of the Jew- 
ish community amounted to 1,200 rubles. The Jew- 
ish artisans were represented in the city council by 
two delegates from among their number: the Jewish 
charities were managed by a committee elected by 





the community; the Jews were represented on the 
school commission by one rabbi and one merchant; 
and S. Waggenheim was attached to the governor’s 
office in the capacity of “learned Jew.” 

Prominent among the Mitau Jews of the nine- 
teenth century were the Sterns, Friedliebs, Rubin- 
steins, Traugotts, and Marcus Erben. Besides the 
rabbis already mentioned reference should be made 
to Elihu, son of David Ezekiel; Israel David Fried- 

man (probably also a son of David), 
Prominent who crected a synagogue at his own 
Persons. expense, and who died in Mitau in 
1848; Ephraim Israel Jacobson, day- 
yan (d. 1831); Moses Enoch Feiertag, dayyan (d. 
1848); Hirsch Rabinovich (died in the second Dalt of 
the nineteenth century); Mendel Israelsohn (d. 
1861), assistant rabbi, honorary citizen, and member 
of the rabbinical commission of 1852; and Solomon 
Pucher (d. 1899), appointed government rabbi in 
1862, Reuben Joseph WUNDERBAR, author of a his- 
tory of the Jews of Livland and Courland, and 
Adolph Еивтлоҥ were natives of Mitau. 

The Jews of Mitau were more akiu in language, 
manners, and dress to the Jews of Germany than to 
those of Poland and Lithuania. Notwithstanding, 
however, their higher culture, they were never held 
in favor by the Germans of Courland, who in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century were strongly 
influenced by the anti-Semitic movement of Ger- 
many. The nationalistic movement of the Lets, tho 
native population of Courland, and their growing 
activity in commercial and social affairs, have un- 
favorably affected the prosperity of the Jewish com- 
munity in Mitau. Moreover, the improved railroad 
facilities have made Mitau practically a suburb of 
Riga, which has attracted to itself most of the busi- 
ness once belonging to the former. On the construc- 
tion of the Riga-Dünaburg railroad many of the 
prominent Jewish merchants of Mitau removed to 
Riga. 

In 1904 Mitau had 8,402 Jews in a total popula- 
tion of about 35,000. See COURLAND. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden in den Pro- 
vinzen Liv- und Kurland, Mitau, 1853. 
H. R. 


MITER: A head-dress; one of tho sacred gar- 
ments of the priests, "The high priest's miter was 
designated as “miznefet,” and was made of fine 
linen, to which the diadem (“ziz”) of pure gold, 
inscribed with the title “Holiness to the Lore ," was 
fastened by means of a purple cord (Ex, xxviii, 4, 
89; xxxix. 81). 

The miter of the ordinary priests was called *mig- 
ba'ah^; but the term is found only in the plural 
form, “migba‘ot.” These miters were also known 
by the compound name *pa'are ha-migba‘ot,” and 
were likewise of fine linen (i5. xxviii. 40, xxxix. 98). 
That “ pa'are " (from “pe’crim”; sing. “pe’er” ) is 
not an adjective, but a noun, is evident from the 
expression "pa'are pishtim” = “miters of linen, 
worn by the priests" (Ezek. xliv. 18). Indeed, the 
use of the * pe'er ? was not restricted to priests. It 
was a head-covering of distinetion for a bridegroom 
and for the daughters of Zion (Isa. iii. 20, 1xi. 10). 
Being a personal ornament, it was removed during 
periods of mourning (#0. 1х1. 8; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 28). 
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The priestly miters are not described in the Bible, 
yet the name “miznefet,” like “zanif,” the miter 
which the prophet saw placed on Joshua the high 
priest (Zech. iii. 5), suggests a turban wound around 
the head. The term used to denote the miters of 
the common priests (“migba‘ot,” derived from 
* gebia'" = “cup ”) suggests a covering of conical 
shape, fitted tightly on the head, and the verb 
* we-hábashta " (Ex. xxix. 9) seems to point to the 
same. “Peer” may be translated “a beautiful 
bonnet"; and the “pa’are ha-migba'ot" worn by 
the priests may have been bonnets with a conical 
extension. 

Josephus’ description of the miter of the high 
priest and of that of the ordinary priests (* Ant.” iii. 
7, 88 8, 6) appears to be confused; but it might be 
elucidated by a study of the rabbinical literature on 
the subject. The Mishnah makes no distinction be- 
tween “miznefet” and “migba‘ot,” and calls the 
miter of the common priest likewise " miznefet " 
(Yoma vii. 5, 25а). The miter of the high priest 
was shorter, to allow room on the forehead for the 
diadem, which was two finger-breadths wide and 
reached from ear to ear (Suk. ба), а space being 
left for the phylacterics (Zeb. 19a et seq.) A ba- 
raita says that the high priest wore a woolen cap, 
to which was attached the diadem (Hul. 188a). 
Perhaps this cap served as an underlining for the 
miznefet. The miters were all made of six-cord 
threads (Maimonides, * Yad," Kele ha-Mikdash, viii. 
1,2). The code of Moses of Coucy (“Semag,” No. 
178) and later authorities agree that the miter 
of the common priests was not coiled around like a 
turban, but wasrather a stiff, conical hat graduating 
to a point at the top. Ibn Ezra, in his commentary, 

says the miznefet was like a woman's bonnet and the 
migba'ah like a man’s hat (fez), All authorities are 
unanimous in their opinion that the miznefet of the 
high priest was mucl smaller, covering only about 
one-half of his head. It was made of fine linen, 
twined around the head many times. 

Symbolically the miter and the rest of the priest's 
vesture, like the sacrifices, represented certain sins 
to be forgiven. Using another symbol, R. Hanina 
said: “Let the miter on high combat the high spirit 
of the arrogant” (Ar. 16a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isserles, Torat ha-'Olahi, ii. § 44; Rofe, Shilte 
ha-Gibborin, eh. xlv.; Lipschütz, Tiferet Yisrael, introduc- 
tion to Mo'ed, p. 39a; Azariah dei Rossi, Me'or 'Eniayim, ch. 
Xlix., 1; Braunius, De Vestitu Sacerdotum. Heln'corum, 
pp. 517 et seq., Amsterdam. 1680; Bühr, Symbolik des Mosai- 


sehen. Cultus, ii. 110-115, Heidelberg, 19871. 
J. J. D. E. 


MITNAGGEDIM (lit. “opponents ”): Title ap- 
plied by the Hasidim to their opponents, 7.¢., to the 
Orthodox Jews of the Slavonic countries who have 
. not become adherents of Hasidism (see Jew. ENcye. 

vi. 254, s.v. Hastpim). The latter have in course of 
time accepted that title, and “mimagged” now 
means not necessarily an active or even a passive 
opponent of Hasidism, but simply a non-Hasid. An 
alternative title for “mitnagged” is *'Olam'sher 
Yid" (= “Jew of the world”), not in the sense of 
being worldly, but meaning one who belongs to the 
great mass of the Jews of the world who are not 
Hasidim. 


Ag P. Wr. 





MITRANI. See Trant. 


MITZKUN, DAVID MOSES: Russian He- 
braist; born May, 1886; diedin Wilna July 23, 1887. 
He was a writer of Hebrew prose and poetry, and 
maintained himself chiefly by teaching Hebrew. 
A collection of his Hebrew poems entitled “ Kiuor 
Dawid” was published at Wilna in 1568. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohner, Heker Dabar, pp. 5-25, Warsaw, 

1865; Fuenn,in Ha-Karmel, ii. No. 50; Ha-Asif, 1887, 


iv. 21. 
и. R. J. S. R. 

MIUN: A Hebrew word signifying "refusal, 
denial, or protest”; used technically by the Rab- 
bis to denote a woman’s protest against a mar- 
riage contracted for her during her minority; also 
the annulment of such a marriage. 

A marriage contracted for a girl minor by her 
father was regarded as valid; and it necessitated the 
formality of a divorce if separation was desired (see 
DAUGHTER; Masorrry; MARRIAGE). If, however, 
the minor was divorced or widowed after she had 
been given in marriage by her father, and then, 
while still in her minority, married again, or, in the 
case of the father’s death, was given in marriage 
by her brothers or by her mother, even when her 
consent was obtained, such a marriage was not valid 
until she reached the age of maturity. During her 
minority she might at any time declare her aversion 
to her husband and leave him without a get (Yeb. 
107a). Nor was any formal declaration on her part 
necessary. If she in any manner showed her dis- 
approval of the marriage contracted for her, or if 
she accepted betrothal-money (“kiddushin ”) from 
another man, she was released from the bonds of the 
marriage previously contracted in her behalf (Үс. 
108a; Maimonides, “Yad,” Gerushin, xi. 8; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 155, 3). 

The usual procedure in regard to mi’un was that 
the minor said, in the presence of two witnesses. "I 
do not wish to live with my husband . . .," or used 
some other phrase denoting the same 
idea, and thereby became released 
(Үер. 1083). Originally it was the 
custom to make out a so-called * get 
mi'un," in which the minor declared, *I do not like 
him; hedoes not please me; Ido not wish to remain 
with him as his wife." "This was subsequently 
abolished, and the following practise was intro- 
duced: The two men before whom such a declara- 
tion was made prepared a document, which, how- 
ever, was not necessary for the minor's remarriage, 
since she became free as soon as she had made the 
declaration (Үер. 107b, 108a). This document, as 
given by Maimonides (* Yad,” le. xi. 11, and with a 
few unimportant variations in “Or Zarua‘,” i. 687), 
reads as follows: 


"Qn... [dayof the week], ће . . . dayof the month . . ., 
in the year... according tothe... era, . . . , daughter of 
^. +, protested before us and said, ‘My mother [or my brothers] 
deceived me and gave me in marriage [or betrothed me] to..., 
sonof..., and now I declare before you that I do not desire 
him, and that I will not stay with him.’ We have examined this 

.. and are satisfled that the girl js yet a minor, and have 
written and signed and given [this] to her as a document and a 
clear proof. 
edel ада sees Witness. анына авиа ааз ҮЙЙШӨВБ. ” 

If the marriage was contracted for the girl before 


she had reached the age of six, or after that age 


Form of 
Mun. 
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without her consent, the formality of mi'un was not 
necessary. If the marriage took place with her con- 
sent when she was between the ages of six and ten, 
mi'un was necessary if she showed signs of intelli- 
gence and of appreciation of the symbols of mar- 
riage. After ten, mi'un was necessary even if the 
girl manifested no signs of intelligence (Yeb. 107b; 
Git. 65a; “Yad,” Le. xi. 7; Eben ha-'Ezer, 155, 2). 
Since mi'un was regarded as an annulment of mar- 
riage, and not merely as a separation, like divorce, 
the girl might afterward marry any of the relatives 
of her presumptive husband, and he any of her rela- 
tives. She might marry a kohen, or might remarry 
her previous husband, even though she had been 
married to another after mi'un (Үер. 108a; * Yad,” 
le. xi. 16, 17; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 155, 10; see DrvonckE). 
The institution of mi'un seems to have been of 
very early origin. The Rabbis speak of it asa well- 
established custom, although some of 
Antiquity them look upon it with disfavor. 
of Cus- Bet Shammai restricted mi‘un to 
tom. betrothed minors, and prohibited it 
after marriage had already taken place 
(Yeb. 107a). Bar Kappara includes mi'un among 
the things which one should avoid (ib. 109a); and 
опе is therefore advised against associating oneself 
with witnesses for the purposes of mi'un (4 Yad,” 
Lc. X. 16). In the Middle Ages some of the rabbis 
vigorously objected to the marriage of minors, giv- 
ing as one of their reasons the desire to make mi'un 
impossible (Tos. Yeb. 109a, s.v. * Wayitrahek ”; 
“Haggahot Maimuni" to “Yad,” Le. xi. 1; “Or 
Zarua'," i. 686; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 155, 1, Isserles' 

gloss). 

In the fifteenth century R. Menahem of Merseburg 








wished to abolish the institution of mi'un altogether; 
and while he did not secure for his decree unani- 
mous adoption, the sentiment against the marriage 
of young children, which became stronger in later 
times, and the diflidence with which the Rabbis ap- 
proached a case of mi’un on account of the conflict- 
ing opinions, caused this institution to become al- 


| most obsolete (see Judah Minz, Responsa, No. 18, 


Fürth, 1766; Eben ha-'Ezer, 155, 22, Isserles’ gloss; 

and * Pithe Teshubah,” ad loc. ; see also MAJORITY). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw, Die Lebensalter, pp. 119-184, Szegedin, 
1875; Dusehak, Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Eherecht, pp. 
142-143, Vienna, 1861; Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Mar- 
riage and Divorce, $ 36, Cincinnati, 1881; Saalschütz, Das 
Mosaische Recht, p. 807, note, Berlin, 1853; Weill, La Femme 
Juive, part i., ch. iii., iv., Paris, 1874. 


. E. C. J. H. G. 
MIXED MARRIAGE. Sec INTERMARRIAGE, 


MIZMOR LE-DAWID (lit. “A Psalm of 
David”): The superscription to Ps. xxix., chanted 
on Sabbaths before the evening service, and at 
morning service while the scroll of the Law is being 
returned to the Ark. Settings by modern com-. 
posers are in most cases utilized in the morning 
service by the Ashkenazim, there being among 
them no recognized traditional melody. The Se- 
phardic synagogues, however, possess an ancient 
chant, of Peninsular origin, which, in its melodic 
outline, and in its extensive use of the third and 
fifth degrees of the scales as the reciting notes, and 
particularly the former as the closing one, charac- 
teristically illustrates the general tone of their tra- 
ditional melodies and intonations (comp. LEKAH 
Рогі; ‘Er Sua'ARE Razon). The transcription 
here given exhibits the employment of both strains 
of the chant. ^ 


MIZMOR LE-DAWID 


Poco lento. 














Miz - mor... le- Da - wid: 1. Ha - 











habuladonai ka - bod wa - ‘oz. 


3. Kol Adonai...... 'al.. ha  - mayim, 
4. Kol Adonai bak - ko - - ah, 
5. Kol Adonai sho - bera-ra - zim, 
7. Kol Adonai ho - zeb.. lahabot esh. 


э, 


waye-hesof ye - "a = - rot, 
10. Adonai.......... Jam-mab-bul ya - shab, 


11. Adonai 'ozle'am - mo.. yit - ten, 








2. Habu ladonai kebod shemo, hishtaha wu.. la-do- 


El ha-kabod hir - - - - ію, А-до - 
KoA - - - - - - do - - 
wayesheb - = = - - ber А-до - 
‚КОА - - - - = = do 2 Е 
ube - - - - - - - he - ka - 
wa - А - o - - - yesheb А - do- 
Адо - - - - - - - nai ye-ba - 
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Fine. 
= ee ee aS г 
а E "uc er ang — 599 7 
nai be-had-rat ko - -  -  desh. 
nai...  'al... ma - yim rab - bim. 
n28i........ «e be - ha - адат. 
nai... et аг - Ze...... ha-Leba-non. 6. Way-yar - ki- dem.. ke - mo... 
mai... ya - hil..... mid - bar, ya - hil A- do - nai mid-bar Ka- 
lo.... kul - lo o- mer ka- bod. 
nal.c 268 me - lek le - “о - lam. 
тек... et 'am-mo..... ba - sha - lom. 


Dal Segno. :8: 











Le - ba - non 


A - do - - - nai 


*egel, 
desh. 9. Kol 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies of 
the Liturgy of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, No. 13, 
London, 1857; Cohen and Davis, Voice of Prayer and 
Praise, No. 16, London, 1899. 


A. F. L. C. 

MIZMOR SHIR LE-YOM HA-SHABBAT 
(lit. “А Psalm, a Song for the Sabbath Day ”): The 
superscription to Ps. xcii., chanted with Ps. хеш. 
before the commencement of evening service on Sab- 
baths (including festivals falling on that day) in the 
* Pesuke de-Zimrah” of the early part of morning 
service on Sabbaths and festivals (see Lrrurey), and 
(without Ps. xciii.) after the Reading of the Law at 
Sabbath afternoon service. There is, strangely 
enough, no general musical tradition for the psalm 
in the northern uses. The modern hazzanim and 





=== 
ke - mo ben re -e - mim 
ye - ho - lel ау - уа - lot 


choir-masters have produced numerous settings 
(choral and solo) for it. A noteworthy composition 
by Franz Schubert for verses 1 to 8, designed for 
special festival occasions, is included in Sulzer’s 
“Schir Zion” (i. No. 6). This setting is written for 
barytone solo, soli quartet, and chorus, and has been 
introduced by Georg Henschel at the London Sym- 
phony Concerts. 

Ordinarily, in the northern ritual, the psalm is 
read by the congregation, and the concluding 
verses, from No. 12, are then intoned by the hazzan 
in an elaborate melismatic recitative, of the charac- 
ter shown in the transcription commencing * Zaddik 
ka-tamar? (comp. the similar passage in Sulzer's 
“Schir Zion,” ii.). 


MIZMOR SHIR LE-YOM HA-SHABBAT 


ZADDIK KA-TAMAR 


Commodo. 

















Zad - dik ka - ta - mar..... 


yif - rah,.... 


ke- e - - rez ba- Le- ba - 














The — righi-eous asa ‘palm - tree shall flour - ish, asa ce - - dar in Leb-a@ - 
М. => ` 

"297.4. e 
(ёзге „сн = = 
non yis - - geh..... She-tu - lim  be-bet...... A-do - - nai be - 
non shal grow tall..... Plant-ed in the House of the Lord,........ in the 


ҮШ. —40 
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EEE pepe E eer c E Euer Er 





EFE 








haz - - rot E-lo-he - nu yaf - ri - hu Оаа чя ye-nu - 


courts........... of our God they shall 


blos - som. 8ІШ............ Shall they shoot 

















с === pem кш 
== е р "== == => 


bun.. be-se- bah, 


forth.. in old age; yea, — full.......... 


de - she - nim.. 


: = 
ЕЕЕ == 


Vue lr се 
we-ra-'a-ran - nim...... ec yi - he- 
-. Of sap... «nd тееп... Shall they 














ое r аРЕЕнЕ a 





























oe eee 006 
yu. Le- hag - - gid ki ya - shar.................. А - do - - 
be: To de - clare that up - right........... is the Lord; .......... 
z ——~|—, | Ba, = 
——————— EE dg С 1—— -—| 
CSS SSS =] 
оосо” я Se -Ф- s eT 
nai; ZU c hoops xev swat oy we - lo...... ‘aw - la - tab.. bo. 
my Rock is.... Не; there is по ..... un -right-eous-nessin Him. 


In the Spanish and Portuguese tradition there is 
preserved for the Sabbath Psalm an ancient chant 
of exceptional beauty and interest, which is utilized 
in England also in the synagogues of the Reform and 
the German and Polish rites. It has been effectively 
scored, as'the Psalm of the day in the Temple 
service, by Sir Edward Elgar in his oratorio “The 
Apostles,” which was produced at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival of 1908. The first strain (marked 
A in the transcription), the pair of simple musical 
phrases employed for ordinary verses, is very an- 
tique in character; and the secondary strain (marked 
B), even if a later addition to it, also must have origi- 
nated under Moorish influence. The ornamental fig- 
uration of the first two and parallel phrases in this 





“secondary strain is of true Oriental character, and 


appears frequently in Arab songs, as, for instance, 
those founded on the “Oriental chromatic” scale 
given by Bourgault-Ducoudray in “Trente Mélodies 
Populaires de Gréce et d’Orient,” Paris, 1876, par- 
ticularly No. 2 (quoted also by Ambros, in his 
“ Gesch. der Musik,” and by others), No. 17, and the 
more modern No. 29. But it is important to note 
that this figure, and also that of the third phrase in 
the same strain, frequently occur in the traditional 
melody of the Jews of Teutonic and Slavonic lands 
as well as of those around the Levant (comp. Jew. 
Excvc. iii. 247, s.v. Віккат Konas [the Polish 
melody]; GrsuEx [melody A]; NE'1LAH; and espe- 
cially Music, SYNAGOGAL). 


MIZMOR SHIR LE-YOM HA-SHABBAT 


TOB LE- 


A. Andante е 
mf Se 


HODOT 




















um ecciesie 
ә o—|-s—e— a eam c E 
Lej 











[== 


1. Tob.. le-ho - dot la - do - nai, 











u - le- zam- mer le-shim- ka... ‘el - yon. 
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he ap, ЕЕ "S 
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B. poco PME lento. Du - £ cen - - - do. 
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sre Sas A. = = SS =the *— 9-17 E Cet pee T 
77 N Mewes 
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= yP- аааз а аак m- Exi I L-—3À-— карик аж AR рл чары. тш w 
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—- i w- a _ отапнинин 
leise hig-ga - yon ....... be - kin - nor 4. Ki  sim-mah-tan-ni А - do- 
oo 
mn A сле]. = 
ER EE —-—— NETT K E za en i eee eee с=з ze 
„э өэ өс a |- sc ве E -9 HH зс 
SS Ee EPI e — — 
nai be-fo-‘o -le - Ка, be-ma-‘a - se ya - de- ka a - ran - nen 


The rest of the Psalm similarly, all verses being chanted to A, except v. 9 and vv. 14, 15, which are 
set to B. 


pru De Sola and Aguilar, ia Melodies о the Тһе most important of the places bearing the 

ату of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, No. 8 (gives 

also the traditional ending for Ps. хош, London, 1857; Baer. | name of “ Mizpah " was that in Palestine, which on 
Ba'al Tefiülah, Nos. 368, 369, 373, Frankfort-on-the-Main, ` several occasions was the seat of as- 


1883; Sulaman and Verrinder, Music of the West London : : Do “he : М 
Synagogue of British Jews, vol, i; Pauer and Cohen, Tra- Mizpah in semblies at which the Israelites dis- 


MULA а, о-о онно, 190. Conen a and ^ Palestine. cussed their affairs, e.g., in the time 
x d Praise: No E С of Jephthah (Judges xi. 11), and dur- 

: Ее: ing the war of Israel] with Benjamin (čb. xx. 1). 
MIZPAH (MIZPEH; novo): Name of sev- | Samuel, also, summoned Israel to Mizpah (1 Sam. vii. 
eral places in Palestine. It is derived from pas (= 8-6, 11, 16): and, finally, in the time of the Macca- 
“to ook"), on account of which it is translated in . bees, Mizpah (Масолфа) appears again as a place of 
certain instances by the Septuagint cxoziá and ораси, ^ solemn assembly (I Macc. iii. 46). From the fore- 
and by the Targumim Nm2D (Gen. xxxi. 49). Ех. | going it would appear that at Mizpah a shrine for 
cept in Hosea v. 1, “Mizpah” always occurs with | the worship of Yawn existed; but there is a di- 
the definite article prefixed; “Mizpeh " occurs three ; versity of opinion as to the location of the place. 
times with the article—(1) in Josh. xv. 88, where it | There is no doubt that, since it is mentioned with 
designaies a town of Judah; (2)in Josh. xviii. 26, | Сера of Benjamin, the Mizpah which Asa fortified 
where it is applied to a town of Benjamin; and (8) | against the attacks of the King of Israel (I Kings 
in II Chron. xx. 94, where it probably signifies a | xv. 22; II Chron. xvi. 6) was the Mizpah of Benja- 
watch-tower in the wilderness—and twice in the | min, which was called * Mizpeh" in Josh. xviii. 26 
construct state; namely, in Judges xi. 29 (^Mizpeh | (see above), and which was over against Jerusalem. 
of Gilead”) and in I Sam. xxii. 8 (“Mizpeh of | It was also this Mizpah which became the seat of 
Moab”). the governor Gedaliah after the destruction of the 
Mizpah is first mentioned in the Bible in connec- | Temple (II Kings xxv. 23; Jer. xl. 6 e£ seq., xli. 1): 
tion with the meeting of Jacob and Laban on Mount | for when Ishmael went forth from Mizpah he met 
Gilead, where the heap of stones which they erected | certain people journeying from Shiloh to Jerusalem. 
as a witness, and which was called by Jacob | W. F. Birch concludes that the other Mizpahs in- 
“Galeed” and by Laban “Jegar-sahadutha,” was | dicated as places of assembly are also identical with 
called “Mizpah” also, for the stated reason, “the į the same town of Benjamin (“ Pal. Explor. Fund,” 
Lord watch between meand thee” (Gen. l.c.) This | 1881, pp. 91 e£ seg.; 1882, pp. 260 e£ seg.). Finally 
Mizpah is most probably identical with the Mizpeh | may be mentioned the opinion of Conder (* Hand- 
of Gilead (see above), which, according to Schwarz | book to Bible," p. 277, London. 1879), who identi- 
(“Das Heilige Land," pp. 17, 188), is the same as | fies Mizpah with Non. The Mizpeh of Judah (Josh. 
Ramath-mizpeh of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), and which | xv. 88; see above) is in the Shefelah or lowlands, 
he identifies with the modern village of Al-Suf in | mentioned as lying between Dilean and Jokthe-el, 
the eastern mountain-range of Gilead. neither of which places bas been identified. Schwarz 
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-Mizrahi 





(le. р. 74) identifies Mizpeh with Tel al-Satiyah, the 
Alba Specula of the Middle Ages (comp. Robinson, 
'* Researches,” ii. 868 e£ seq.). 

There was also a whole tract of land called “the 
Лапа of Mizpah” (“crez ha-Mizpah ") or “the valley 

of Mizpeh” (“bik‘at Mizpeh”), men- 
Land of tioned in connection with the battle 
-Mizpah. between Joshua and Jabin, King of 
Hazor, which took placeat the waters 

of Meron (Josh. xi. 8, S). The topography indi- 
cated, “under Hermon in the land of Mizpceh " and 
“unto great Zidon and unto Misrephoth-maim, and 
unto the valley of Mizpeh eastward,” taken in con- 
nection with Josh. xi. 17, suggests that the land or 
valley of Mizpah is to be identified with the valley 
of the Lebanon or the Cole-Syria of the Greek wri- 
ters. "The Mizpch of Moab (sce above) is mentioned 
only once (I Sam. xxii. 3), as the residence of the 
King of Moab, to whose care David consigned his 
parents. 

J. M. SEL. 

MIZRAH: Hebrew term denoting the rising of 
the sun, the east (Num. xxi. 11; Ps. 1. 1); also used 
to designate an ornamental picture hung on the 


eastern wall of the house, or in front of the reading- 
desk in the synagogue, and applied to the row of 
seats in the synagogue on either side of the Ark. 
The custom of turning toward the east while at 
prayer, observed by the Jews living west of Pales- 
tine, is of great antiquity (Dan. vi. 11; comp. I 
Kings viii, 88; Ber. 28b; see East). The Jews of 
Palestine prayed with: their faces turned westward 
(Suk. 51b). In later times opinion varied on this 
subject. While some of the rabbis, claiming that 
the Divine Presence (“Shekinah”) is everywhere, 
maintained that it makes little difference in which 
direction one's face is turned in prayer, others were 
of the opinion that the Divine Presence is especially 
located in the west, and that therefore one should 
turn westward. R. Sheshet positively objected to 
the custom of praying while facing the east because 
the Minim prayed in that direction (B. B. да). The 
custom, however, predominated and was formulated 
in a baraita reading as follows: “One who is out- 
side of Palestine should turn toward Palestine; in 
Palestine. toward Jerusalem; in Jerusalem, toward 
the Temple; and in the Temple, toward the Holy 
of Holies" (Ber. 80а; Yer. Ber. iv. 5). 

In aecordance with this injunction, synagogues 
‘are so constructed that the Ark may be placed in 
the direction of Palestine, and that the people may 
turn toward it in prayer (Maimonides, * Yad,” Tefil- 
lah, xi. 2; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 94, 1-3). 
In places east of Palestine, the Ark is placed in the 
west and the door opposite to it in the east (Tosef., 
Meg. iii. 14; Rosh, æ. iii. 19; Ber. ба; Tos. sc. 
* Ahure?; “Yad,” Lc. ; comp. Orah Hayyim, 150, 5 
and Isserles’ gloss; “ Hatam Sofer,” 2b. 27). 

In spite of the objection of the medieval rabbis 
to the presence of any object of art in the syna- 
gogue, there were still some figures and pictures re- 
tained (see ART). In many synagogues and in al- 
most every bet ha-midrash of modern times an 
ornamental picture, usually bearing the inscription 
“From the rising of the sun unto thesetting thereof, 
the name of the Lord is praised ” (Ps. exiii. 8, Hebr.), 





is hung in front of the reading-desk, which latter 
is near the Ark. Many other passages, айа even 
whole psalms, are added, and frequently are artis- 
tically strung together so as to form the likeness of 
the menorah or of some animal. One of the later 
authorities (* Hatam Sofer,” Yoreh De‘ah, 127) for- 
bids the engraving of the above-cited passage around 

a picture of the sun in one of the eastern windows 

of the synagogue (comp, “Sefer Hasidim,” ed. Wis- 

tinetzki, § 1025). No one, however, seems to raise 
any objection to the mizrah, which is found in syna- 
gogues and in many homes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Home, pp. 65, 199, Philadelphia, 1898; Hamburger, R. В. Т. 
ii. 11H. 

A. J. H. G. 


MIZRAHI: Family living in the Orient, to 
which belong some well-known rabbinical authors. 
There are two main branches: one in Constantino- 
ple, and the other in Jerusalem. The name “ Miz- 
rahi” signifies “an Oriental," and is used as a sur- 
name by many Persian Jews who have settled in 
Turkey. 

Abraham ben Baruch Mizrahi: Shohet at 


Jerusalem in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He was the author of "Zikkaron li-Bene 
Yisrael,” containing laws pertaining to ritual slaugh- 
tering. It was printed with Moses Ventura's “ Ye- 
min Mosheh,” Amsterdam, 1718. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 881; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. eol. 102. 


Absalom ben Moses Mizrahi: Orientalscholar 
of the fourteenth century. Abraham de Balmes 
in his “Mikneh Abraham” (in the chapter on 
prosody) quotes a work by Mizrahi entitled “Imre 
Shefer." 'This work was published by Carmoly, 
under the title “Kabbalah ‘al Meleket ha-Shir? 
(Paris, 1841), from a Paris manuscript, in which it 
is indicated that it was composed in 1391. Among 
the models which Mizrahi gives is the letter of Ibn 
Pulgar to Abner of Burgos, which Mizrahi styles 
“shir meyuhas” (noble poem, that is, à poem ar- 
ranged in Mosaic style). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Dukes, in Orient, Lit. iv. 485, vii. 808; 
Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 70; Steinschneider, Jewish Lit- 
erature, p. 117. 

Elijah ben Abraham (Re’em), Mizrahi: 
Turkish rabbi and mathematician; born at Con- 
stantinople about 1455; died there 1525 or 1526. 
Mizrahi was a pupil in Talmud and rabbinics of 
Elijah ha-Levi, who was known for his mild atti- 
tude toward the Karaites, whom he taught the Tal- 
mud (Mizrahi, Responsa, Nos. 41, 57). But it ap- 
pears from a letter of Elijah Capsali (see Gritz, 
* Gesch.? 3d ed., viii. 448) that Mizrahi studied also 
under Judah Minz of Padua, who warned him not 
to throw himself headlong into the quarrel between 
Joseph Colon and Moses Capsali. From this letter 
it is evident also that Elijah Mizrahi is not to be 
identified, as he is by Conforte (^ Kore ha-Dorot,” 
p. 29a) and Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim,” i. 22), with 
Elijah Parnes. whois mentioned in Colon’s responsa, 
and who is called by Elijah Capsali a corrupt forger 
(comp. Zunz’s notes to the “Itinerary " of Benjamin 
of Tudela, ed. Asher, ii. 40). 
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While still a young man, Mizrahi distinguished 
himself as a Talmudist and as an authority in rab- 
binical matters, on which he was consulted by many 
rabbis even in the lifetime of Moses Capsali. Al- 
though he was very religious, yet he devoted a part 
of his time to the study of the secular sciences, par- 
ticularly to mathematics and astronomy, which he 

studied under Mordecai Comtino (see 

Studies letter of Delmedigo in Geiger, * Melo 

Mathe-  Hofnayim," p. 12). Mizrahi for some 

matics. time earned a livelihood by teaching 

Talmud, mathematics, astronomy, and 
other sciences; but owing to his weak constitu- 
tion the work proved too hard for him (Mizrahi, 
Responsa, No. 56). Though it would appear from 
his mathematical works that he read the Greek au- 
thors, it can not be said with certainty whether he 
read them in the original or in an Arabic translation. 
lt is evident, however, that he was master of at 
least one, if not both, of these two languages. At 
the death of Moses Capsali (c. 1495), Mizrahi suc- 
ceeded him as grand rabbi or hakam bashi of the 
Ottoman empire, which oflice he held till his death. 
Like his predecessor, Mizrahi had a seat in the 
divan assigned to him by the sultan beside the mufti 
and above the patriarch of the Christians. The 
work “ Me’ora‘ot ‘Olam ” (Constantinople, 1756) con- 
tains several Jegends in connection with Mizrahi 
and the sultan (Nepi-Ghirondi, “Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael,” p. 267). 

Mizrahi, who had previously written against the 
Karaites and who had entered into polemics with Eli- 
jah Bashyazi (comp. the introduction to the latter’s 
“Adderet Eliyahu”), changed his attitude toward 
them after he had become hakam bashi. Like his 
master, Elijah ha-Levi, he favored the idea of teach- 
ing the Talmud to the Karaites, provided the latter 
would abstain from reviling it. When the zealots, 
aiming at the destruction of every means of recon- 
ciliation between the Rabbinites and the Karaites, 
made so many restrictions with regard to the latter 
and threatened with excommunication those who 
would not observe them, Mizrahi was not in Con- 
stantinople. When he returned he was indignant 
at the restrictions; he declared that it was the 
duty of the Rabbinites to consider the Karaites 
as Jews, and that Elijah ha-Levi and Eliezer Cap- 
sali, whose picty nobody doubted, were of the 
ame opinion (Mizrahi, Responsa, No. 57). He was 
opposed also to certain innovations of the caba- 
lists with regard to the interpretation of the Bible 
(ib. No. 1). 

The following are Mizrahi’s rabbinical and exe- 
getical works: "'l'osefe Semag” (Constantinople, 
1520), поте on Moses of Coucy’s “Sefer Mizwot 
Gadol,” afterward published with the text under 
the title “Hiddushim” (25. 1541); “Sefer ha-Miz- 
rahi ” (Venice, 1527), a supercommentary on Rashi’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch; *She’elot u-Te- 

shubot,” a collection of responsa in 

His two parts: part i., containing 100 re- 
Works. sponsa (Constantinople, 1546); part ii.. 
containing 39 responsa, printed with 

the responsa of Elijah ibn Hayyim under the title 
* Mayim ‘Amukkim ” (Venice, 1647). Mizrahi him- 
self considered his commentary on Rashi the most 








important of his works (Responsa, Nos. 5, 78). 
Besides showing Rashi’s Talmudic and midrashic 
sources, he endeavors to elucidate all obscure pas- 
sages, thus defending him from the strictures of the 
later commentators, particularly Nahmanides. The 
work was published after Mizrahi’s death by his son 
Israel, a fact which makes it possible to fix the ap- 
proximate date of the author's death; for in Jan., 
1525, he was still alive (comp. Benjamin Zeeb, Re- 
sponsa, No, 284). A compendium made by Jacob 
Marcaria (?) was published under the title “ Kizzur 
Mizrahi” (Riva di Trenta, 1561), and later one by 
Isaac ha-Kohen of Ostrog, entitled “ Mattenat Апі” 
or * Kizzur Mizrahi” (Prague, 1604-9). Many com- 
mentaries and strictures were written on Mizrahi's 
commentary, among the former being: “To‘afot 
Reem,” by Mordecai Carvallo, and “Hayye Yiz- 
hak,” by his son Isaac Carvallo (printed together, 
Leghorn, 1761); Eliakim Gatigno's “ To'afot Re'em ” 
(Smyrna, 1766); Isaac Haddad’s “Karne Re'em” 
(Leghorn, 1768); Joseph of Milhau's (Muscat's) 
* Ozerot Yosef” (ib. 1783); and Moses Toledano’s 
* Meleket ha-Kodesh ” (10. 1808). Among the critics 
were Samuel Edels (* Hiddushe Maharsha,” Hanau, 
1716) and Samuel Zarfati (*Nimmuke Shemu’el,” 
Amsterdam, 1718). 

Mizrahi's mathematical works are “Sefer ha-Mis- 
par" (Constantinople, 1584), on arithmetic, and а 
commentary to Ptolemy's “Almagest” (no longer 
extant), of which Mizrahi was very proud, no com- 

mentary having been previously writ- 

Mathe- ten onthat work. Hesays (Responsa, 

matical Мо. 5) that, owing to the importance 

Works. ofthe science of astronomy, the study 

of which is considered as a "miz- 
wah” (good deed), he occupies himself daily with 
writing a commentary on the * Almagest.” Accord- 
ing to Delmedigo (Le.), Mizrahi wrote also a coni- 
mentary on Euclid's “Elements.” The “Sefer ha- 
Mispar” is in three books, divided into “gates” 
(*she'arim ”), which are subdivided into chapters. 
Book i. consists of three gates, treating respectively 
of the four functions in (1) whole numbers, (2) frac- 
tions, and (3) mixed numbers. Book ii., also of three 
gates, treats of (1) the four functions in astronom- 
ical fractions, (2) the extraction of the square and 
cube roots, and (8) proportion. Book iii. is divided 
into two parts, the first containing arithmetical and 
the second geometrical problems. Each series of 
problems consists of two classes treated in two 
chapters, the first being problems that are solved 
with, and the second those that are solved without, 
the help of the rule of three. In the introduction, 
Mizrahi speaks of the relation between theology, 
mathematics, and the natural sciences, remark- 
ing that, while theology is in no sense concrete, 
the other two sciences are. He says also that 
mathematics is like a bridge by which one may 
pass from one science to the other, and that there- 
fore special attention should be paid toit. Mizrahi 
based this work mainly on Ibn Ezra’s “Sefer ha- 
Mispar”; and twenty-one out of the 100 problems 
which it contains are almost literally copied from 
the latter. He employed Greek and Arabic works 
also, often quoting Nicomachus of Gerasa, Euclid, 
and Heron of Alexandria. From the Arabs he took 
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material for his observations on fractions, extrac- 

tion of the square root, and quadratic equations. 

An abridgment of Mizrahi’s work and of Abra- 
ham b. Hiyya’s “Sefer Zurat ha-Arez” was made 
by Sebastian Minster, to be used as a text-book by 
his pupils. This abridgment was published with 
a Latin translation by Schreckenfuchs (Basel, 1546), 
through which Mizrahi came to the knowledge of 
European scholars, his original work having become 
rare. A similar work attributed to Mizrahi was 
published at Lemberg (1807) under the title “ Mele- 
ket ha-Mispar.” It contains at the end lessons in 
chess. In answer to a question by Count Boncom- 
pagni of Rome as to whether a Jewish writer would 
occupy himself with the summation of the series 
13. 99-L33 4- . . . En», Steinsehneider trans- 
lated into Italian the partsof the “Sefer ha-Mispar” 
relating to the question, together with the introduc- 
tion (* Brani dell’ Aritmetica d'Elia Misrachi,” pp. 
498.67, Rome, 1866). According to Delambre (“ His- 
toire de l'Astronomie du Moyen-Age,” p. 212, Paris, 
1819), Mizrahi was the first to treat of the extraction 
of the cube root. It is true that Delambre ascribed 
to him a much earlier epoch than that in which he 
lived; for, considering Mizrahi as later than Ibn 
Yunus (d. 1008), he placed him in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 31a; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 116; idem, in Ha-Karmel, iv. 214 ct 
seq.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 881 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., 
ix. 30 eb seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 946 ct seq.: 
idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 118, 121, 189; idem, Hebr. 
Uchers. pp. 508, 524; idem, in Abhandlungen zur Gesch. 
der Mathematik, ix. 477, Leipsic, 1899; G. Wertheim, Dic 
Avitlunetik des Ена Misrachi, Brunswick, 1896. 

Israel ben Elijah Mizrahi: Turkish Talmud- 
ist; livedat Constantinople in the sixteenth century. 
Не edited his father’s “Sefer ha-Mizrahi” (Venice, 
1527), adding to it a preface in which he asked the 
readers, in case they were unable to understand cer- 
tain passages, not to criticize his father, but toapply 
to him (Israel) for explanation. A responsum of 
Mizrahi’s is found in “Abkat Rokel” (No. 180). 
He corresponded with Abraham Treves, the author 
of “Birkat Abraham.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedotim, i. 115; Fuenn, 
Keneset Y'isract, p. 698. 

Israel Meir ben Joseph Mizrahi: Palestinian 
rabbi; head of the yeshibah of Jerusalem in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. Пе distinguished 
himself as a rabbinical scholar at an carly age, and 
although he died when still young, he left impor- 
tant works. In 1727 he was sent to Constantinople 
to collect alms; and there he published his responsa 
collection “ Peri ha-Arez,” followed by a “ Kontres? 
containing novellie to Maimonides’ * Yad ? and its 
commentaries. He wrote also “Ner Mizrahi.” a 
commentary on Elijah Mizrahi's novell to the * Se- 
mag," and “Tiferet Yisrael,” sermons. Both of 
these works remain unpublished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kenesct. Yisrael, p. 600; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 882; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1168. 


в. С. M. SEL. 

Raphael Abraham Shalom Mizrabi (bettor 
known as Rab Sharabi): Rabbi in Jerusalem; 
born at Yemen; died in 1777. He enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being the most learned cabalist of his 
time, while his fervent piety, which, according to 





the historians, recalled that of the famous Isaac 
Luria of Safed and which has become proverbial, 
secured for him the position of president of the 
yeshibah Kahal Kadosh Hasidim. 
Of Sharabi’s writings on the Cabala the principal 
ones are * Rehobot ha-Nahar and * Derek Shalom.” 
Sharabi's son Isaac Mizrahi Sharabi (d. at 
Jerusalem in 1808) bore the same high reputation 
for piety as his father, whom he succeeded at the 
yeshibah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Hazan, Ha- 


Ma-atot ti-Shelomonh, pp. 20, 47, 93, 103. 
8. S. M. Fr. 

Reuben ben Hananiah Mizrahi: Rabbi of 
Constantinople in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; a descendant of Elijah Mizrahi. He was 
the author of * Ma'yan Gannim” (Constantinople, 
1791), a work containing decisions upon ritual mat- 
ters and homilies on the Pentateuch, with a preface 
by Aaron Hamon, In the preface are mentioned the 
following works by Mizrahi, which are still unpub- 
lished: “Be’er Mayim Hayyim,” commentary on 
the Zohar; “Nozelim Min Lebanon,” commentary 
on the “Tikkunim”; “Peri ‘Ez Hayyim," commen- 
tary on Maimonides’ “Yad”; * Kappot Temarim," 
commentary on Midrash Rabbah; “‘Arbe Nahal,” 
commentary on Pirke Abot and Esther; “‘Ez 
Abot,” responsa; “Ketem Paz,” commentary on 
the Turim Orah Hayyim and Eben ha-'Ezer; and 
novell on the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 350, No. 1706 ; 
Fürst, Bibl, Jud. ii. 882; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yis- 
rael, pp. 812-314 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2139. 


Е. C. Я М. SEL. 
MIZRAIM. See EGYPT. 
MIZWAH. See COMMANDMENT. 


MNEMONICS (Hebrew, “simanim "= “signs ”): 
Certain sentences, words, or letters used to assist the 
memory. Such aids are employed in the Mishnah, 
in both Talmuds, and in the Masorah, as well as by 
the Geonim and by the teachers of the Law during 
the Middle Ages. «In thisarticle only the Talmudic 
mnemonics will be discussed, together with those 
employed by the later teachers of the Law. For 
Masoretie signs and their use see Masonam. The 
mnemonics employed in the Talmud may be divided 
into the following two groups: 

(t) Mnemonics which are formed from a Scerip- 
tural passage, à mishnah, a halakie sentence, or a 

proverb or maxim taken from life or 
Formed of from nature. These simanim, which 
Sentences. are introduced by the word “ we-sima- 

nak” (= “and let thy sign be ”), stand 
invariably after the halakic sentences for which 
they serve as signs; and it is usually stated who 
invented and used them. Many originated with 
the Babylonian amora R. Nahman b. Isaac, who 
employed them with special frequency. They oc- 
cur very often in ‘Abodah Zarah, Hullin, and Shab- 
bat, as well as in Bekorot, *Erubin, Yebamot, Ta‘a- 
nit, and the remaining treatises. Mnemonics ате used 
to prevent confusion where for any reason it might 
easily occur. Thus Ps. exxxix. ба (“Thou hast set 
me behind and before ?) is employed as a mnemon- 
ic for ‘Ab. Zarah 8a, to show that in the enumera- 
tion of heathen feasts the Mishnah * goes from the 
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end toward the beginning,” and that the feasts 
which were celebrated later are mentioned first; 
it might be supposed that the Mishnah had followed 
the order of the seasons in which the several festi- 
vals occurred. In like manner, when there is a dif- 
ference between two things which are apparently 
alike, a sign is employed to avoid possible confu- 
sion (see several examples in Hul. 62b-63a). These 
simanim are used especially to keep the authors of 
divergent teachings distinct. Thus, for example, in 
Hul. 46a, where it is said that В. Hiyya used to 
throw away the liver, while R. Simon, the son of 
R. Judah ha-Nasi, used to eat it, the saying “ashirim 
mekammezin " (= “the rich are economical ”) is em- 
ployed, inasmuch as tho rich R. Simon b. R. Judah 
was frugal and did not wish to throw away the 
liver. If two or more scholars bear the same name, 
& sign is used to show which one of them is meant. 

Thus in Pes. 114a, where it is said 
To Distin- that the В. Isaac who in halakic sen- 
guish Au- tences is called “Shema‘ata” is R. 


thorship. Isaac b. Aha, the phrase “shema‘uni : 


ahai” (I Chron. xxviii. 2) is used asa 
sign, Z.e., the son of Aha is one of the Shema‘ata 
to whom halakic sentences belong. 

(2) A wholly different kind of sign, found in the 
mnemonic sentences which are composed of single 
words each of which is a catchword for a halakic 
sentence, a teaching, or an opinion; or of the names 
of the authors and together with words made up of 
single letters either of the authors' names or of the 
catchwords characteristic of the sentences, or again 
of both. There are only a few examples of these 
sentences which have any meaning, most of them ma- 
king nosense. With one exception (Zeb. 7b), they all 
stand before the sentences which they are to impress 
on the memory, and are never introduced by “we- 
simanak," but by “siman,” which word stands some- 
times before and sometimes after the mnemonic term. 

Mnemonics, however, are often found 
Single without the word “siman” to desig- 
Words. nate their character (e.g., Shebu. Зда; 
Sanh. 88а), and have thus sometimes 
been wrongly considered as parts of the halakic 
sentences, as in Meg. 81a (comp. N. Brüll in his 
“Jahrb.” ii. 119). On the other hand, there is a case 
(B. B. 113) where the mnemonic term was lost, and 
the introductory word “siman” was then supposed 
to be the name of an amora (comp. J. Brüll, “ Die 
Mnemotechnik des Talmuds,” p. 18). 

These mnemonics, which are nearly all anony- 
mous, designate the order of succession of the sen- 
tences which are to follow, or of the transmitters 
of the sentence about to be given, or even how many 
times and in what passages the name of the same 
transmitter occurs in the treatise under discussion. 
A few examples may be given. In Hul. 4a the say- 
ings of R. Manasseh which occur in the treatise are 
comprised in a single sentence which itself contains 
a regulation concerning circumcision. In Hul. 11a 
different amoraim of various periods give different 
reasons for one fundamental law. Out of single 
letters taken from the names of these authors is 
formed the mnemonic sentence “zeman shebah me- 
kannesh,” denoting that time collects that which is 
good; 7@.é., in this case time has not caused the excel- 





lent sayings of the amoraim of different times to be 
forgotten, Occasionally these mnemonics show that 
something is missing in the Talmud (comp. Tos., 
Men, 20a, s.v. “Sheken”). With the exception of 
'Arakin, Bezah. Hagigah, Me‘ilah, Rosh ha-Shanah, 
Sukkah, Tamid, and Temurah, such simanim are 
found in all the treatises of the Babylonian Talmud. 
lt is probable, however, that in the treatises just 
cited there were likewise simanim which were after- 
ward lost, especially since many mnemonics are 
missing in the present editions of the Talmud which 
were to be found in earlier copies (comp. N. Brüll, 

Cc. ii. 62 et seg.). These mnemonics 

Means of were used by students as early as the 
Preserving period in which the Halakah was still 

Halakot. handed down only orally. The pro- 

hibition against committing halakot to 
writing did not apply to these simanim; and they 
thus furnished aids to the memory. 

Most of the mnemonics, however, appear to have 
originated after the Talmud had been collected and 
arranged, but was not yet reduced to writing. 
Many of them presuppose the order of succession of 
the sentences, and contain the entire Talmud in 
stenographic signs. When the Talmud was written 
down these mnemonic notes were used as a basis for 
the work. After its completion the signs were re- 
tained, since they were of great assistance to many 
pupils who still had to memorize the Talmud, ow- 
ing to the lack of written copies, They were inserted 
in the text likewise because they were very 
useful as superscriptions and indexes, since a pas- 
sage in the Talmud could be more precisely referred 
то by means of them (comp. N. Brüll, Ze. ii. 01). 
Similarly the Geonim and the teachers of the Law 
during the Middle Ages employed such sentences to 
formulate their legal decisions (comp. Brüll, фе. p. 
66, note 105). Mnemonics were also invented to in- 
dicate the order of succession of the treatises, or of 
the chapters of individual tractates, as well as of 
the weekly readings from the Pentateuch (see R. 
Bezaleel Ashkenazi at the end of the “Shittah Me- 
kubbezet" on Men., and Judah of Modena in “Leb 
ha-Aryeh,” ii. 2). Such is the sign “zeman nakat,” 
employed by Maimonides in his introduction to the 
Mishnah to indicate the sequence of the six mishnaic 
orders, and which means “time has preserved,” i.e., 
“has preserved the literary products of ancient 
times.” Furthermore, each letter of these two words 
indicates the name of an order of the Mishnah and the 
place of such order among its fellows; thus, *za- 
yin” =“ Zera‘im”; “mem” = “Mo‘ed”; “nun” = 
“Nashim”; etc. See also ABBREVIATIONS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. J. Rapoport, in Kerem Hemed, vi. 252 ct 

seq.; 3. Brüll, Die Mnemotechnik. des Talmuds, Vienna, 

1864; N. Brüll, in his Jahrb. ii. 59-67, Frankfort-on-the- 


Main, 1876. 
T. J. Z. L. 


MOAB (Hebrew, оҳу; LXX. Moáf; Assyrian, 
“ Mu’aba,” * Ma'ba," “Ma’ab”; Egyptian, *Muab?): 
District and nation of Palestine. The etymology of 
the word is very uncertain. The earliest gloss is 
found in the Septuagint, Gen. xix. 87, which ex- 
plains the name, in obvious allusion to the account 
of Moab's parentage, as ёк rov warpóc pov, Other 
etymologies which have been proposed regard it as 
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a corruption of оқ “їз = “seed of a father," or asa 
participial form from оқ" = “to desire,” thus con- 
noting “the desirable (land).” The latest explana- 
tion is by Hommel (* Verhandlungen des Zwülften 
Internationalen Orientalisten - Congresses,” p. 261, 
Leyden, 1904), who regards * Moab ” asan abbrevia- 
tion of * Immo-ab" = “his mother is.his father.” 

According to Gen. xix. 80-88, Moab was the son 
of Lor by his elder daughter, while AMMON was 
Moab's half-brother by a similar union of Lot with 
his younger child. The close ethnological affinity 
of Moab and Ammon which is thus attested (comp. 
also Judges iii. 18; II Chron. xx. 22; Isa. xi. 14; 
Jer. xxvi. 21) is confirmed by their subsequent his- 
tory, while their kinship with the Hebrews is 
equally certain, and is borne out by the linguistic 
evidence of the Moanrre STONE. They are also 
mentioned in close connection with the Amalekites 
(Judges iii. 18), the inhabitants of Mount Seir (П 
Chron, xx. 22; Ezek. xxv. 8) the Edomites (Ex. 
xv. 15; Ps. lx. 10 [A. V. 8]; Isa. xi. 14; Jer. xxv. 
91), the Canaanites (Ex. xv. 15), the Sethites (Num. 
xxiv. 17), and the Philistines (Ps. 1х. 10 [A. V. 8]; 
Isa. xi. 14). 

Moab occupied a plateau about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, or 4,800 feet above 
the Dead Sea, and rising gradually from north to 
south. It was bounded on the west by the Dead 
Sea and the southern section of the Jordan; on the 
east by Ammon and the Arabian desert, from which 
it was separated by low, rolling hills; and on the 
south by Edom. The northern boundary varied, 

but in general it may be said to have 

Geogra-  beenrepresented by a line drawn some 

phy. miles above the northern extremity of 
the Dead Sea. In Ezek. xxv. 9 the 
boundaries are given as being marked by Beth- 
jeshimoth (north), Baal-meon (east), and Kiriathaim 
(south). That theselimits were not fixed, however, is 
plain from the lists of cities given in Isa. xv.-xvi. and 
Jer. xlviii., where Heshbon, Elealeh, and Jazer are 
mentioned to the north of Beth-jeshimoth ; Medeba, 
Beth.gamul, and Mephaath to the east of Daal- 
meon; and Dibon, Aroer, Bezer, Jahaz, and Kir- 
hareseth to the south of Kiriathaim. The principal 
rivers of Moab mentioned in the Bible are the Arnon, 
the Dimon or Dibon, and the Nimrim. The lime- 
stone hills which form the almost treeless plateau 
are generally steep but fertile. In the spring they 
are covered with grass; and the table-land itself pro- 
duces grain. In the north are а number of long, 
deep ravines, and Mount Nebo, famous as the scene 
of the death of Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 1-8). The rain- 
fallis fairly plentiful; and the climate, despite the 
hot summer, is cooler than that of western Palestine, 
snow falling frequently in winter andin spring. The 
plateau is dotted with hundreds of rude dolmens, 
menhirs, and stone-circles, and contains many ruined 
villages, mostly of the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. The land is now occupied chiefly by Bed- 
ouins, who render the district by no means the 
safest in Palestine. 

At the time of the Hebrew invasion the Moabites 
seem to have been so powerful that conflict with 
them was avoided (Deut. ii. 9; Judges xi. 15; H 
Chron. xx. 10), although the Israelites defeated and 











slew Sihon, the Amorite king of Heshbon, who 
himself had conquered a former king of Moab (Num. 
xxi. 91-81; Deut. ii. 24-85). Moab, 
History. оп the other hand, under its king 
Barak, meditated a resistance to the 
invaders which it dared not carry out (Num. xxii.— 
xxiv.; Deut. xxiii. 4; Judges xi. 25) After the 
conquest the Moabite territory was allotted to the 
tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 15-91; comp. Num. 
xxxii. 87-88). The Moabites seem to have sub- 
mitted to the control of the Hebrews for a time, 
until Eglon, King of Moab, with the help of the 
Ammonites and the Amalekites, succeeded in con- 
quering them, and ruled over them eighteen years. 
At the end of this period a Benjamite named Ehud 
obtained access to Eglon and treacherously assas- 
sinated him, whereupon the Hebrews arose and 
slaughtered 10,000 Moabites (Judges iii. 12-80). A 
few years later Saul waged a war, apparently of 
little importance, against them and their allies (I 
Sam. xiv. 47). David also subdued them and made 
them tributary (II Sam. viii. 1-2, 11-12; I Chron. 
xviii. 2, 11), although it is noteworthy that even be- 
fore this time a Moabite named Ithmah was one of 
his generals (I Chron. xi. 46). 

After the death of Ahab the Moabites under Mesha 
rebelled against Jehoram, who allied himself with 
Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, and with the King of 
Edom. А+ the direction of Elisha the Israelites 
dug a series of ditches between themselves and the 
enemy, and during the night these channels were 
miraculously filled with water which was as red as 
blood. Deceived hy the crimson color into the be- 
lief that their opponents had attacked one another, 
the Moabites became overconfident and were en- 
trapped and utterly defeated at Ziz, near Engedi (11 
Kings iii; II Chron. xx., which states that the 
Moabites and their allies, the Ammonites and the 
inhabitants of Mount Seir, mistook one another for 
the enemy, and so destroyed one another) Accord- 
ing to Mesha's inscription on the Moabite Stone, 
however, he was completely victorious and regained 
all the territory of which Israel had deprived him. 
The battle of Ziz is the last important date in the 
history of the Moabites as recorded in the Bible. In 
the year of Elisha's death they invaded Israel (II 
Kings xiii. 20), and later aided Nebuchadnezzar in his 
expedition against Jehoiakim (20. xxiv. 2). 

Although allusions to Moab are frequent in the 
prophetical books (e.g., Isa. xxv. 10; Ezek. xxv. 8- 
11; Amos ii. 1-8; Zeph. ii. 8-11), and although two 
chapters of Isaiah (xv.-xvi.)and one of Jeremiah 
(xlviii.) are devoted to the “burden of Moab,” they 
give little information about the land. Its prosper- 
ity and pride, which brought on the Moabites the 
wrath of Yawa, are frequently mentioned (Isa. xvi. 


6; Jer. xlviii. 11, 29; Zeph. ii. 10); and their con- ' 


tempt for Israel is once expressly noted (Jer. xlviii. 
әт). From this time Moab disappears as a nation; 


‚ and in Neh. iv. 7 the Arabians instead of the Moab- 


ites are the allies of the Ammonites (comp. I Macc. 
ix. 82-49; Josephus, “ Ant." xiii. 18, & 5; xiv. 1, & 4). 

References to the religion of Moab are scanty. 
The Moabites were polytheists like the other early 
Semites; and they induced the Hebrew invaders to 
join in their sacrifices (Num. xxv. 2; Judges x. 6). 


Moab 
Moabite Stone 
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Their chief god was Cuemosm (Jer. xlviii. 7, 13). so 
that they are even called the * people of Chemosh ” 
(Num. xxi 29; Jer. xlviii. 46). At 
Religion. times, especially iu dire peril, human 
sacrifices were offered to him, as by 
Mesha, who gave up his son and heir to him (II 
Kings iii, 27) Nevertheless, Solomon built, for 
this “abomination of Moab,” on the hill before Jeru- 
salem, a “high place" (I Kings xi. 7) which was not 
destroyed until the reign of Josiah (II Kings xxiii. 
18). The Moabite Stone also mentions (line 17) a 
female counterpart of Chemosh, Ishtar- (or Ashtar-) 
Chemosh, and a god Nebo (line 14), the well-known 
Babylonian divinity, while the cult of Baal-peor 
(Num. xxv. 5; Ps. evi. 28) or Peor (Num. xxxi. 16; 
Josh. xxii. 17) seems to have been marked by sensu- 
ality. Since the Moabites had opposed the invasion 
of Palestine, they, like the Ammonites, were ex- 
cluded from the congregation unto the tenth gener- 
ation (Deut. xxiii. 8-4; comp. Neh. xiii. 1-8). This 
law was violated during the Exile, however; and 
Ezra and Nehemiah sought to compel a return to the 
ancient custom of exclusion (Ezra ix. 1-9, 12; Neh. 
xiii. 98-95). Тһе exilian usage had had royal 
sanction: the harem of Solomon included Moabite 
women (I Kings хі. 1). On the other hand, the fact 
that the marriages of the Beth-lehem-judah Ephra- 
thites Chilion and Mahlon to the Moabite women 
Orpah and Ruth (Ruth i. 2-4), and the marriage 
of the latter, after her husband's death, to Boaz 
(b. iv. 10, 18), who was the great-grandfather of 
David, are mentioned with no shade of reproach, 
shows that the law had fallen into abeyance at a 
comparatively carly period and had become a mere 
priestly restriction. 
Iu the Nimrud clay inscription of Tiglath-pileser 
the Moabite king Salmanu (perhaps the Shalman 
who sacked Beth-arbel [Hos. x. 14]) 
In Assyr- is mentioned as tributary to Assyria. 
ian and = Sargon IL. mentions on a clay prism a 
Babylo- revolt against him by Moab together 
nian In- with Philistia, Judah, and Edom; but 
scriptions. on the Taylor prism, which recounts 
the expeditionagainst Hezekiah, Kam- 
musu-Nadbi (Chemosh-nadab), King of Moab, brings 
tribute to Sargon as his suzerain. Another Moabite 
king, Muzuri (“the Egyptian” ?), is mentioned as 
one of the subject princes at the courts of Esar-had- 
don and Assurbanipal, while Kaashalta, possibly his 
successor, is named on cylinder B of Assurbanipal, 
In the Egyptian inscriptions Moab is mentioned 
once, on the base of one of six colossal figures at 
Luxor, where Rameses II. (e. 1800 в.с.) includes 
* Mu'ab? in the list of his conquests. See MoAnrrE 
STONE. 





SIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, The Land of Moal, London, 1874: 
George Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, ib. 1597: Clermont-Gannean, Reeueil d Archéologie 

Orientale, ii. 185-234, Paris. 199: Baethgen, Beitrüge zur 

Semitischen Religionsyeschichte. Berlin. 1858: Smith, Pel. 

of Sem. Edinburgh, 1804. : 
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MOABITE STONE: Name usually given to 
the only known surviving inscribed monument of 
ancient Moab. It was discovered in 1868 at Dhi- 
ban, tbe ancient DrBoN, four miles north of the 
River Arnon. When first seen by Europeans (in- 












cluding a German missionary named Klein) it was 
an inscribed slab of black basalt 81 feet long by 2 
feet wide. The Arabs of the neighborhood, dread- 
ing the loss of such a talisman, broke the stone into 
pieces; but a squeeze had already been obtained by 
Clermont-Ganneau, and most of the fragments were 
recovered and pieced together by him. The recon- 
Structed monument is now, together with the 
Squeeze, in the museum of tlie Louvre in Paris. 

The inscription consists of thirty-four lines con- 
taining about 260 words and is well engraved in 
old Hebrew (Phenician) characters. It was written 
about 860 в.с. in the name of Mysia, the King of 
Moab. The translation of the first two-thirds of the 
inscription is as follows: 

“Гат Mesha, son of Chemosh . . . (?), King of Moab, the Dibo- 
nite. My father reigned over Moab thirty years, and 1 became 
king after my father, and I made this high place for Chemosh 
in nmap, the high place of deliverance, because he had de- 
livered me from all that attacked me, and because he had made 
me see my desire upon all my enemies. Oniri, King of Israel, 
oppressed Israel many days because Chemosh was angry with 
his land; and his son succeeded him, and he also said, *I will 
oppress Moab. In my days he said this, and I saw my desire 
upon him, and Israel was humbled with everlasting humilia- 
tion. Omri had taken possession of the land of Medeba and 
[his people] occupied it during his days and half the days of his 
Son, forty years; but Chemosh restored it in my days. ... 
And the men of Gad had occupied the land of Ataroth for a 
long time, and the King of Israel had built up Ataroth for him- 
self, And I fought against the city and took it, and I slew all 
the people from the city, a sight for the eyes of Chemosh and of 
Moab.... And Chemosh said to me, * Go, take Nebo against 
Israel And I went by night and fought against it from the 
break of dawn until noon, and I took it and slew all [that were 
in] it, seven thousand men and boys and women and girls and 
maid servants; for to Ashtor-Chemosh I had devoted it. And I 
took from there the vessels of YnwH and brought them before 
Chemosh. And the King of Israel had fortitled Jahaz and occu- 
pied it while he was at war with me, and Chemosh drove him 
out from before те. And I took of Moab two hundred, all its 
chiefs, and I attacked Jahaz and took it, in order to add it to 
Dibon." 

In the rest of the inscription Mesha tells of. re- 
storing and fortifying cities that rightfully belonged 
to Moab, of building a palace for himself, and of 
constructing reservoirs for water. 

The inscription is by far the most important yet 
found in Palestine. It has added essentially to the 
scanty knowledge of the history and religion of 
Moab itself, and has thrown light on the fortunes of 
Israel cast of the Jordan, as well as upon the foreign 
relations of the dynasty of Omri. The character of 
the language of Moab is also pretty fairly indicated. 

In regard to the last point it may be noticed that 
the inflections depart but very seldom from those of 
classical Hebrew, The masculine plural ends in 
"-in? instead of “-im,” and there is an ifte‘al verb- 
stem. “Waw” consecutive with the first person 
imperfect is regularly followed by the cohortative 
or subjunctive. The vowel-letter 7 is used for the 
pronominal suffix of both genders. 

In matters of religion Moab is scen to furnish a 
close parallel to Israel.  Chemosh here bears ex- 

actly the same political relation to his 

Religious people as Jehovah does to His (comp. 

and His- Num. xxi. 29; Judges xi. 24). 1n both 
torical Im- nations religion is the basis of a fierce- 

portance. ly intense patriotism (comp. II Kings 
iii. 27), and the king is the nearest 
representative of the Deity in executing all His 
will. The vivid picture given of the border war- 
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fare between Moab and Isracl helps one to under- 
stand the bitter hostility of each people toward the 
other, and the race hatred to which Judah became 
heir after the fall of the Northern Kingdom. Of 
Israels history it is learned that the warlike Gadites 
had absorbed the tribe of Reuben, and that they up- 
held the banner of Israel east of the Jordan. A 
clearer idea is obtained of the epoch-making deeds 
of Omri, under whom, in Spite of the wars with 
Damascus, a large portíon of Moab was annexed and 
the whole kingdom forced to pay an enormous trib- 
ute (comp. II Kings iii. 4); but after his day Israel 
gradually lost its hold upon Moab, which was thus 
left to its habitual repose, and, like wine, “settled 
on his lees” (Jer. xlviii. 11). 

The literature in connection with the Moabite 
stone is quite large. Inasmuchas the elucidation of 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan 4, 190]. 
Mocarra 


the language of the inscription is continually pro- 
gressing, the later treatises are the most valuable for 
practical purposes. Translations with notes were 
given in 1370 by Clermont-Ganneau, Nóldeke, Gins- 
burg, Schlottmann, and Derenbourg, and in 1871 
by Wright. Recent discussions give results based 
on reexamination and closer criticism of the text. 
It may be noted that an attempt to disprove the 
authenticity of the stone was recently made by A. 
Löwy (Berlin, 1908). The most important of the 
later studies are cited in the bibliography. 


BIBLIOGRAPIIY : Smend and Socin, Die Inschrift des Kinig’s 
Mesa, 1886; Clermont-Ganneau, La Stéle de Mesa, in 
Journal Asiatique, Jan.. 1887: Nordlander. Die Inschrift 
des Königs Mesa, 1896 ; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fitr Semi- 
tische Epigraphie, 1900; comp. Driver, Mesha, in Cheyne 
and Black, Encyc. Bibl. 

J. J. F. McC. 


Moses Mocatta 
(1677 ; merchant, London) 
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= (2) Moses Lumbr 
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Isaac Rachel Moses Grace Rebecca Esther Jacob Sarah Aaron Daniel Elias 


Isaac Abigail Rebecca Abraham (1831-1900) Rebecea (1820-55) Jacob Miriam Frederick David 
= Isaac Lindo = Judah = (1857) Grace, daugh- = Sigismund Schloss = Juliana = Samuel = (1857) Mary, 
Mocatta Nahon ter of Elias Charles Elkin Mocatta daughter of 


Benjamin ` 
= Marian Lucas 


MOBILE. See ALABAMA. 


MOCATTA: An Anglo-Jewish family which 
can be traced back to one of the earliest of the re- 
settlers in England. 


David Mocatta: English architect; born in 
London 1806; died May 1, 1882; son of Moscs Mo- 
catta, translator of " Faith Strengthened.” Having 
shown in early youth a leaning to art pursuits, he 
made the choice of architecture as a profession, and 
studied for many years in Italy under competent 
masters, returning to England to practise his pro- 
fession. He wasengaged on many important build- 
ings, and was frequently employed by the directors 
of the London, Brighton, and Sonth Coast Railway. 
On the death of his father he succeeded to an ample 
fortune, which was subsequently increased to a con- 
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siderable extent by property bequeathed to him by 
his brother Benjamin Mocatta. When the late 
Sir John Soane bequeathed his collection to the na- 
tion, David Mocatta was appointed a trustee, Sir John 
having been one of his teachers before he left Italy. 

Mocatta was one of the original Council of Found- 
ers of the West London Reform Synagogue. He had 
been directing architect of the temporary synagogue 
in Burton street, and he likewise superintended the 
construction of the building in Margaret strect. On 
the death of Sir Francis Goldsmid he became chair- 
man of the council of the congregation. He was a 
member of the council of the University College 
Hospital, and of the Cancer Hospital. He married 
the eldest daughter of Alexander Goldsmid, brother 
of Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid. 
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Frederick David Mocatta: English philan- 
thropist and communal worker; born in London 
Jan. 15, 1828; retired from the firm of Mocatta & 
Goldsmid, bullion-brokers to the Bank of England, 
in 1874, and devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the study of charitable and social questions. The 
condition of the working classes of all creeds, the 
improvement of their dwellings, and the adminis- 
tration of charity with a view to promoting the in- 
dependence of the poor 
on the lines of the Char- 
ity Organization Society, 
are some of the principal 
subjects that have en- 
gaged his attention. His 
philanthropic work is 
conducted оп certain 
well-defined principles, 
foremost among them 
being the unification and 
systematic organization 
of charity so as to pre- 
vent the undue multi- 
plication of institutions. 
He acted as chairman of 
the committee appointed 
to effect the union of the 
Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum. In 1871 a 
Jewish Workhouse was started, which was subse- 
quently amalgamated under his presidency with 
the Hand-in-Hand Asylum. He has been active 
also in abrogating the voting system in Jewish 
charitable institutions. 

Mocatta is a vice-president of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association; served as a member of the Rumanian 
and Russo-Jewish committees; and in 1882 was de- 
puted by the Mansion House Committee to proceed 
to the various Continental centers in which the refu- 
gees from persecution were congregated. 11-1895 
Mocatta reorganized the Jewish Home for Incura- 
bles. At the beginning of his seventieth year he 
was presented with a testimonial from over 200 
philanthropic, literary, and other institutions of 
which he was a member. 

Mocatta has been specially interested in the pro- 
motion of Jewish learning, having been one of the 
most active members in the Society of Hebrew Lit- 
erature. Among works partly or wholly subven- 
tioned by him may be mentioned Zunz, “Zur Ge- 
schichte und Literatur” and “ Literaturgeschichte 
der Synagogalen Poesie" ; Berliner, “ Juden in Rom"; 
Jacobs, “Sources of Spanish Jewish History ”; the 
English translation of Graetz, “ History of the Jews”; 
etc. He is himself the author of “The Jews and 
the Inquisition,” London, 1877, of which German, 
Hebrew, and Italian translations have appeared. 
In 1900 he was elected president of the Jewish His- 
torical Society of England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Young Israel, March, 1897; Jew. Chron. Jan. 


15. 1897; Jewish Year Book, 5661, pp. 304-305. 
J. G. L. 


Isaac Lindo Mocatta: Author; born in Lon- 
don 1818; died at Reading 1879. His early life was 
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passed in the business pursuits which he carried 
on in South America. He likewise spent three 
years in Australia. On settling in England he in- 
terested himself in Jewish charitable work. Later 
in life, like his father before him, he devoted him- 
self to writing. His two best-known works are 
entitled: “Moral Biblical Gleanings ” (London, 1872), 
illustrating moral principles by Biblical examples, 
and “The Jewish Armory” (Brighton, 1877, pri- 
vately printed). Some of the Sabbath readings is- 
sued by the Jewish Association for the Diffusion of 
Religious Knowledge were from his pen. He de- 
signed and printed some ingenious pictorial repre- 
sentations of moral truths. His secular works in- 
clude “Times and Places," London, n.d., and vari- 
ous pamphlets on social subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, November 21, 1879. 


Moses Mocatta: Broker, author, and commu- 
nal worker; born in London February, 1768; died 
September, 1857. He was connected with the most 
influential Sephardic families of his day. His sis- 
ter Rachel was the mother of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore. For many years he was a partner in the firm 
of Moeatta & Goldsmid (bullion-brokers to the Bank 
of England), which had been founded by his father. 
He retired from business in middle life and devoted 
himself to study and to communal work. He was 
a diligent student of Hebrew, and well read in 
Biblical and Jewish literature. The “Hebrew Re-. 
view ? (1846) as well as the works of Grace Aguilar 
found in him a generous patron. "Theological con- 
troversy was a subject which particularly interested 
him. His “Faith Strengthened” (1851) is a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew of the famous * Hizzuk Emu- 
nah? of Isaac ben Abraham of Troki. His other 
translation, entitled “The Inquisition and Judaism” 
(1845), was a contribution to controversial literature, 
and comprised a sermon on Isa. xlii. 22 addressed to 
Jewish martyrs on the occasion of an auto da fé at 
Lisbon in 1705, aud a reply to the sermon by E. 
Vero (a posthumous work of the author of the 
“Secret History of the Inquisition”). The sermon 
was translated from the Portuguese, and the reply 
from the Spanish. Moses Mocatta compiled also 
“The Wisdom of Solomon; a Selection from Prov- 
erbs and Ecclesiastes in Hebrew, with a Corrected 
Version on Parallel Lines " (1884). 

As à communal worker Moses Mocatta rendered 
conspicuous service to the Shaaré Tikva schools and 
other institutions of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregation. "When the schism of 1841 occurred 
Mocatta was one of those members of Bevis Marks 
who seceded from the parent community, and helped 
to establish the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews, his considerable knowledge of Hebrew and 
Jewish literature proving of great value to the new 
movement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 2, 1857 ; Jan. 4, 1901; 
Leisure Hour, July, 1886. 


J. I. H. 

MOCH, JULES: French officer; colonel of the 
130th Regiment of Infantry ; born at Sarrelouis Aug. 
4, 1829; died at Paris Aug. 8, 1881. On completing 
his classical studies at the lycée of Metz, he entered 
the military school of Saint-Cyr (1849) and was ap- 
pointed sublieutenant of infantry in 1851. Moch 


Mod ‘ai 
Modona 





took part in the campaigns in the Crimea (1852-26) 
and in Syria (1860-61), and in the occupation of Rome 
(1863-67); in the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) he 
was commander of the battalion of the gd Regiment, 
which had the mournful distinction of firing the last 
shots of the war, and took an honorable part, in the 
battle of Sedan (Sept., 1870). During the interval 


between the Crimean and Syrian campaigns he was 

tutor at the school of Saint-Cyr, to which he re- 

turned later on as examiner. 

After the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war 
Moch published in the military journals a number 
of articles on the reorganization of the army. He 
was one of the founders and also vice-president. of 
the Assembly of Officers (known later on as the 
* Military Club "), whose official organ was * Le Bul- 
letin ” (now the * Revue du Cercle Militaire”). Moch 
was a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, officer of 
the Academy, commander of the Order of Charles 
HI. of Spain and of Nisham-cl-Istikhar (Algiers), 
and was decorated with the stars of the Order of 
Nisan-i-Medjidie and the Order of Pope Pius IX. 
Moch openly professed Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gaston Moch, Sedan ; les Derniers Coups de 
Feu, Paris, 1885; Zadoe Kahn, Souvenirs et Regrets, pp. 
121-125, Paris, 1898. 

s. J. КА. 

MOD'AI: Family of Turkish authors. 

Hayyim Mod ‘ai (the Elder): Rabbinical author; 
born at Safed 1709; died there 1784. He was sent 
by the Safed community to Europe to collect haluk- 
Баһ. From 1755 to 1776 he lived at Constantinople, 
returning in his old age to Safed. He left a num- 
ber of manuscripts, two of which have been pub- 
lished—* Tib Gittin," a treatise on divorce (Jerusa- 
lem, n.d.), and “Sefer Tay yim le-‘Olam,” responsa, 
2 vols. (Smyrna, 1785). 

Hayyim Mod‘ai (the Younger): Rabbinical au- 
thor; grandson of Hayyim Mod'ai the Elder; lived 
at Smyrna in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
His “Sefer Memar Hay yim," responsa, was printed 
with his grandfather's “Sefer Hayyim le-‘Olam” 
(Smyrna, 1879). Healsoedited Said Leon's * Yissad 
ha-Melek," homilies (25. 1866). 

Nissim Mod‘ai: Printer; lived at Smyrna in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. He was in 
partnership with Jacob Ashkenazi. The * Kiryat 
Sefer” of Moses Cohen Na‘ar is among the works 
printed by Mod‘ai and Ashkenazi. 


JIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma'‘alot li-Shelomoh, pp. 31, 39, 90. 
D. M. Fn. 


MODEL, MARX: Court Jew to Margrave 
William Frederick of Brandenburg-Ansbach (1708— 
1728). From 1691 Model and his family were exempt, 
from the payment of duties on the goods which they 
imported, and in the same year were given the priv- 
ilege of printing the Talmud. The margrave pro- 
tected him by several decrees, and ordered the au- 
thorities to take the necessary measures to collect 
debts due to him “so that Model may surely be able 
to help us.” 

Model sometimes used his influence in favor of 
his coreligionists. but he was very domineering, 
especially as an elder of the community of Fürth. 
He threatened them with imprisonment and heavy 
fines if they should refuse to carry out his orders, 
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Like all court Jews, Model had to suffer much 
from the hatred and jealousy of his rivals. Bilha- 
nan Fränkel (sce Haxau, Zest Hrrscn) was one of 
his most dangerous and embittered enemies,  Frün- 
kel tried several times, especially in 1711, to turn the 
margrave against Model and to have the latter im- 
prisoned on the charge of dishonesty; but the court 


-Jew and his family kept their piace at court, while 
Frünkel became involved in a serious charge and 
was ruined, 

About 1716 Model was denounced for having par- 
ticipated in defrauding the public revenues. Al- 
though he was not convicted, his reputation became 
so mich damaged by the long investigation that he 
and some of the family retired from court, and others 
emigrated into the county of Pfalz-Neuburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Haenle, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 
Fürstentum Ansbach, passim. 


D. A. Ёк. 


MODENA: City in central Italy: formerly the 
capital of the duchy of Modena. Of its Jewish 
community, which has been, during the last fow 
centuries, one of tlie most important in Italy, there 
is no record until a comparatively late date, Al- 
though Jews were living in the territory of Mo- 
dena as early as the year 1000, no reference to them 
as dwelling in the city itself occurs before 1450. 
There, as in so many other places, they seem at first 
to have been bankers who established themselves in 
Modena with the approval of the dukes of Ferrara, 
and they were treated exactly like the other Jews in 
the duchy. Ontheextinction of the house of Ferrara 
in 1598, the duchy did not come under the control 
of the States of the Church, but of a collateral 
branch of the house of Este. The Jews of Modena 
did not suffer to the same extent, therefore, as their 
coreligionists elsewhere, although they were sub- 
ject to all the hardships of the ecclesiastical laws. 

The Jewish community increased considerably in 
the seventeenth century, when it occupied an im- 
portant position because of its rabbis and of the 
studies which were pursued there. Prominent 
among its scholars of this period was Abraham 
Joseph Solomon GRaztano (d. 1685). Cabalistic 
thought predominated; and the community was 
one of the first to introduce the daily penitential 
services spas Dow. The political status of the 
Jews remained uncertain, with the exception of a 
temporary improvement during the French Revolu- 
tion; and the Jews were not emancipated until the 
city was incorporated with the kingdom of Italy in 
1861. In 1845 Cesare Rovighi of Modena edited the 
first Italian Jewish periodical, the * Rivista Israeli- 
tica,” which was published at Parma. 

The following rabbis and scholars of Modena may 
be mentioned. Fifteenth century: Samuel of Mo- 
dena, corresponded with Joseph Colon (Response, 
No. 128). Sixteenth century: Gershom b. Moses; 
Abraham b. Daniel Modena (1548), author of many 
liturgical prayers; Baruch Abraham da Spoleto b. 
R. Pethahiah (1584). Seventeenth century: Ger- 
shom b. Israel Chezigin, Menahem b. Elhanan Cases, 
Moses Israel Foà b. Vardama, Judah b. Jacob Pog- 
getto, Abraham Rovigo b. Michael Raphael, Moses 
David Valle, Elijah Usili, Meshullam Levi, Nahman 
b. Nahman b. Joseph, Joseph Меш b. Joseph Israel, 
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David b. Elijah Ravenna, the above-named Abra- 
ham Joseph Solomon Graziano (1685), Aaron Bere- 
chiah Modena, Ephraim b. Elijah da Ostra, Abraham 
Jedidiah b. Menahem Samson Basilea. Eighteenth 
century: Judah Mazliah Padua (— 1728), Manasseh 
Joshua Padua (1728), Ephraim Coen (1728), David 
Coen b. Abraham Isaac, Jacob Hayyim b. Reuben 
Yahya, Moses b. Levi Li, Abraham Hai b. Menahem 
Grassini, Abraham Vita Sinigaglia b. Solomon Jedi- 
diah, Solomon Jedidiah, Abraham Vita II., Moses 
Elijah b. Solomon Jedidiah (d. 1849), Ishmael Coen 
b. Abraham Isaac, Ephraim b. Joseph Gallico. 
Nineteenth century: Elishama Meir Padovani, Sol- 
omon Nissim, Solomon Teglio, Moses Ehrenreich, 
Solomon Jonah, Giuseppe Cammeo. 

Since 1900 the monthly “L’Idea Sionista" has 
been published at Modena by Carlo Coniglia, pro- 
fessor of law in the university there. At present 
(1904) the Jews of the city number about 1,200 in а 
total population of 64,941. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., d 
р. 156, s.v. Juden; R. E. J. xx. 85 et seq; Mortara, Indice, 
passim. 


в. I E. 


MODENA: An Italian family the most distin- 
guished members of which are: 

Aaron Berechiah Modena. See Aaron BERE- 
CHIAIL BEN MOSES BEN ЇЙЕПЕМтАН oF MODENA. 

David ben Abraham Modena: Supposed au- 
thor of the anonymous Hebrew-Italian school dic- 
tionary * Dabar Tob” (Venice, 1596, 1606), in three 
parallel columns in Hebrew, Italian, and German. 
The existence of the author and the book is, how- 
ever, called in question. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bill. Jud. i. 198; 
i. 988; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 855. 


David Zacuto b. Mazzal Tob Modena: Italian 
scholar of the nineteenth century ; popular preacher 
and teacher at Modena. He wrote a number of di- 
dactic, religious, and casuistic works in Hebrew and 
Italian, including: (1) * Zeker Dawid," on customs of 
circumcision, two parts (Leghorn, n.d.); (2) Lim- 
mude Adonai," fundamental principles of religion for 
children, with Italian translation, three parts (Reg- 
gio, 1814, 1824): (8) responsa to the four Turim; (4) 
commentary to the prayer-book and the Mahzor 
according to the Italian ritual; (5) * Shelal Dawid,” 
notes to the Pentateuch; and 300 sermons. Only 
the first three of these works have been printed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p.78; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, passim. 


Judah Aryeh Modena. 
ARYEH) OF MODENA. 

Pomona Modena: Mother of Abraham b. Daniel, 
who wrote over 1,000 liturgical prayers between 
1586 and 1552, in which he celebrated her as a pious 
woman. These prayers are contained in the Codex 
Bislichis 72. Pomona Modena was versed in the Tal- 
mud, and David of Imola addressed a detailed Tal- 
mudic responsum to her. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 535; Benjacob, Ozar 
Па стаг p. 494; Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Prauen, 
p. 140. 

G. I E. 

MODIANO, JOSEPH SAMUEL: Turkish 
rabbinicalauthor; lived at Salonica at the end of 
the eighteenth century. He belonged to a family 


Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 


See Leon (Juban 





originally from Modena, Italy, the descendants of 
which are prominent in financial and industrial en- 
terpriseinSalonica. He corresponded with Hayyim 
ben David Abulafia, rabbi of Smyrna. Modiano 
published two works—‘“ Uryan Telitai” (Salonica, 
1795) and “Rosh Mashbir,” responsa (2 vols., db. 
1821 and 1840). The former is a collection of no- 


velhe on various Talmudic treatises by Nahmani, 
Ibn Migash, Yom-Tob b. Abraham, R. Samuel Isaac 


of Salonica (18th cent.) and by Modiano himself. 
The latter work was published posthumously. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hazan, Ha-Mo'alot li-Shelomoh, p. 90; Azu- 
lai, Shem ha- Gedolim, s.v. Uryan Telitai. 
D. M. Fn. 


\ 

MODIGLIANI, ELIA: Italian traveler, natu- 
ralist, and author; born at Florence June 13, 1861; 
graduated at Pavia in 1883. From early youth he 
showed a marked inclination for natural science and 
a special fondness for travel. He visited the Malay 
Peninsula and returned with a very rich collection 
of specimens, which he presented to the museums of 
Genoa, Florence, and Rome. Among his numerous 
published works may be mentioned his “ Ricerche 
sulla Grotta di Bergeggi”; *L'Isola di Nias”; “Un 
Viaggio all’ Isola di Nias,” Milan and Treves, 1890; 
and *L'Isola delle Donna.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog. 

8. V. C. 

MODIN (MODA‘IM, MODI‘IM, MODEIN, 
MODI‘IT). See Marrararas MACCABEUS. 


MODON, SIMSON HA-KOHEN : Poet; born 
in Mantua Aug. 1, 1679; died there June 10, 1727. 
He received a thorough education and was recog- 
nized as an accomplished linguist. He was one of 
those sent by the congregation in Mantua to do 
homage to Emperor Charles VI. at Vienna, where 
he acquitted himself most creditably and gained the 
emperor's good-will. Encouraged by David Finzi, 
rabbi of Mantua, he devoted himself to the writing 
of poetry; Finzi added some of his own poems to 
the collection ^ Kol Musar,” published by Modon at 
Mantua in 1725 (Lemberg, 1845), Others of his 
poems are “Keter Torah” (Venice, 1721); “ Zir ha- 
Zirim” (ib, 1722), an elegy on his teacher Judah 
Brill; and ^Shigyon Shimshon.” The last isa poem 
of three hundred lines, each commencing with the 
letter t). Не also compiled a rabbinical encyclo- 
pedia, arranged alphabetically, and called “Sefer. 
Zikronot”; this and the “Shigyon Shimshon” are 
in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2636; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. іі. 886 ; Samuel della Volta, in Kerem Hemed, ii. 


118 ct seq.; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1838, p. 216: Mortara, Indice, 
p. 41; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 159, No. 185. 


8. 8. J. L. 

MODONA, LEONELLO: Italian Orientalist ; 
born at Cento in 1841; educated at the Istituto 
degli Studi Superiori of Florence. Besides com- 
piling several library catalogues he has written: 
“L'Uomo е 1а Natura"; “La Safo Storica e il Mito 
di Safo e Faone”; “La Leggenda Cristiana del Mito 
della Caduta degli Angeli in Rapporto a Due 
Tavolette del Museo Britannico "; “Sara Copia Sul- 
lam”; “Di una Edizione del Sidur Tefilot.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog. 


8. V. С. 
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MO‘ED (“Feasts”): Name of an order of the 
Mishnah and the Tosefta both in Babli andin Yeru- 
shalmi. The name “ Mo'ed,? which is mentioned in 
the Talmud itself (Suk. 4b), is applied to this order 
because all the treatises belonging to it contain reg- 
ulations and rules regarding the Sabbath and the 
feast-days. It is the second order in the Mishnah 
(Shab. 81a), and is divided into twelve treatises con- 
taining altogether eighty-eight chapters. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the ‘treatises: Shabbat, 
‘Erubin, Pesahim, Shekalim, Yoma, Sukkah, Be- 
zah, Rosh ha-Shanah, Ta‘anit, Megillah, Mo‘ed 
Katan, and Hagigah. On their contents and their 
sequence in the order Mo‘ed, as well as on the single 
instance where the order is enumerated as the third 
in the Mishnah, see Mrsnw Air. 

In the editions of Babli the Palestinian Gemara to 
Shekalim is printed together with that treatise, no 
Babylonian Gemara to it being now extant, and 
none, in all probability, having ever existed. The 
Palestinian Gemara is lacking to ch. xxi.-xxiv. of 
the treatise Shabbat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, рр. 258- 

259, Leipsie, 1859. 

8. : J. 2. L. 

MOʻED KATAN (“Smaller Festival”): Trea- 
tise in the Mishnah, in the Tosefta, and in the Baby- 
lonian and Jerusalem Talmuds. It deals principally 
with the regulations concerning the semi-feasts, or in- 
termediary festivals, which are termed * mo'ed ” and 
are the days between the first two and the last two 
days of the feasts of Passover and Sukkot. The 
treatise receives its name from this designation, 
with the addition of * Katan" to distinguish it from 
the whole Seder Mo'ed (I. Derenbourg, in “К. E. J.” 
xx. 186 et seg.). In the manuscript of the Mishnah 
edited by Lowe and in the “‘Aruk” of Nathan ben 
Jehiel, Mo'ed Katan is called “Mashkin” from its 
opening word, signifying “they water, give to 
drink," In the Mishnah of the Seder Mo'ed it is 
the eleventh treatise, and is divided into three chap- 
ters, which contain twenty-four paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i: What agricultural work may be under- 
taken on the intermediary festivals (S& 1-4). In con- 
nection with the rule that the irrigating ditches 
may be repaired if they are injured, 
it isstated that municipal water-works 
and canals, as well as public streets, 
may be putin good condition, and in general any 
labor necessary for the public welfare may be per- 
formed ($ 2b) The treatise contains also regula- 
tions for the avoidance of mourning on these days 
(85); for digging graves and sepulchers and pre- 
paring cofins ($ 6); for marriage ($ 7); for sewing 
(all may sew as usual, except tailors, who must 
take irregular stitches; § 8); for erecting an oven 
and а hand-mill (S 9); for constructing balustrades; 
and for making repairs (§ 10). 

Ch. ii.: Rules for pressing olives or wine and 
garnering fruit ($8 1-3), for purchasing houses, 
slaves, and cattle ($ 4), and for selling fruits, clothes, 
and utensils (§ 5). 

Ch. iii.: Enumeration of the occasions upon which 
aman may cut his hair and wash his clothes during 
the intermediary festivals ($& 1-2); what one may 
write during these days (documents of all kinds), 


Contents. 








and what may not be written (e.g., promissory notes, 
books, etc.; $$ 3-4). The feast-days interrupt a 
period of mourning and end it altogether; but if the 
mourning has not yet begun, they are not reckoned 
as part of it, while the Sabbath, on the contrary, is 
included in the period of mourning and does not 
terminate it (S 5). Enumeration of the feasts which 
resemble the Sabbath in this respect (§ 6), and the 
mourning ceremonies observed in the intermediary 
festivals; with a description of how the women are 
to sing the dirges on these days ($§ 7-8) and, in con- 
nection with this, how the dirges are to be sung at 

the New Moon, on Hanukkah, and on Purim (§ 9). 
The Mishnah to this treatise, like its Tosefta, 
which is divided into two chapters, contains much 
important matter relating to Jewish 


Tosefta social life, such as information regard- 
and ing furniture and tools, housework 
Gemaras. and agriculture, public institutions, 


and mourning customs. 

The Gemaras of both Talmuds explain the several 
mishnayot. In the first chapter the Babylonian Ge- 
mara contains also a number of tales, proverbs, and 
benedictions, which give examples of the picturesque 
style of the Rabbis. In the third chapter, besides the 
explanations of the individual mishnayot, the Baby- 
lonian Gemara contains detailed regulations concern- 
ing the different forms of the Ban and its removal 
(pp. 15a-17b), as well as narratives of remarkable 
incidents which took place when certain teachers 
died or were buried (p. 25a, b), and legends con- 
cerning the manner in which death overtook them 
(p. 28a). Here are also found interesting specimens 
of dirges and funeral orations delivered in Hebrew 
and showing traces of paronomasia and rime (p. 
25b), besides Raba’s citation of examples of wailing 
songs sung by the hired mourning-women in the 
vernacular at Shekanzib (p. 28b). 

Especial mention should be made of the enumera- 
tion of modifications which had taken place in the 
course of time in many of the usages connected with 
mourning and burial (p. 27a, b). All these changes 
were made for the sake of the poor, who could not 
afford the luxury of the old customs. The sums 
expended in the preparation of the body were so 
large that the relatives often left the corpse unburied 
because they could not meet the enormous outlay. 
It was not until after Rabban Gamaliel had been 
buried in simple linen garments that this custom be- 
came general. Ata later period simplicity was car- 
ried still further, and the cheapest coverings were 
used for the burial of the dead (p. 270). 

5. 8. J. Z. L. 

MOGADOR (or SUERAH): Seaport of Moroc- 
co, on the Atlantic; founded by Sidi Mohammed ibn 
Abdallah in 1759. It has a total population of 19,- 
000, including 10,000 Jews. Mogador is divided 
into three parts: the Kasbah, where the governor, 
some Mohammedans, the European oflicials, and а 
number of Jewish merchants reside; the Medi- 
nah, or city, of the Moors; and the Mellah, or 
Jewish quarter, which has two fortified gates. The 
Medinah contains the old Jewish quarter, called 
* A]-Mellah al-Kadimi " (the old Mellah) In 1807 
the governor, Ibn ‘Abd al-Saddik, found it nec- 
essary for the security of the Jews to found the 
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present Mellah. The condition of the Jews has 
always been better in Mogador than in many other 
parts of the empire, as the sultans—especially those 
of the Sherifian dynasty—in many instances favored 
them. An exception, however, was made in this 
respect by the sultan Muley Yazid, who in order 
to convert ten Jews of Mogador tortured them for 
ten days by repeatedly hanging them head downward 
in a dry cistern and bastinadoing them. When the 
news of the death of Muley Yazid came, some of 
them had expired and one had embraced Islam; the 
rest were set free. 

The Sherifs encouraged the commerce of the Jews 
in every possible way by granting them privileges 
and loans; this condition lasted until the end of the 
government of Muley al-Hassan, when the European 
merchants began to give protection to their Moroc- 
can agents. When the French navy, in 1846, bom- 
barded Mogador, the Arab tribes of the neighbor- 
hood suddenly attacked the city and pillaged the 
houses of Jews and Mohammedans, dishonoring the 
women, and killing many of the inhabitants. Those 
who could escape fled as far as the city of Morocco 
in order to findashelter. When peace was restored, 
they returned to Mogador in a condition of abject 
poverty. In 1860, again, when Spanish war-ships 
were sent to Morocco, the Jews left the city and fled 
to the southern province of Haha, where they were 
protected by the governor. The mission of Sir 
Moses Montefiore to Morocco brought about a better 
state of affairs for the Jews of Mogador and resulted 
in the abolition of the bastinado. The condition of 
the Jews of Mogador to-day, however, is still far 
from being secure. 

The commerce of the city, mostly with England, 
France, and Germany, lies chiefly in the hands of 
the Jews, so that the Mohammedans are compelled 
tosuspend business on the Jewish Sabbaths and holy 
days. Religious matters and also civil cases are de- 
cided by a board of three rabbis, and Jewish con- 
eregational affairs by a committee of seven rabbis 
of the community, chosen annually. The Mellah is 
represented in civic and political affairs by a sheik, 
who is installed by the government and is responsi- 
ble to it for the regular payment of the Jewish tax, 
which amounts to 950 *doros." The expenses of 
the Jewish community, including the salaries of the 
'abbis and charity for the poor, are met by a meat- 
tax, a tax on imported and exported merchandise, 
and by donations from a French and an English 
shipping company by whose ships the Jews have 
agreed to export their merchandise. The commu- 
nity has а bet ha-midrash, a French and an English 
school for boys (founded respectively in 1862 and 
1864) and two English schools for girls, one, 
founded in 1887, being supported by the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, the other being a private school. 

Since its foundation the community has had the 
folowing rabbis: Yahya, from Agadir; Jacob 
Bibaz, from Rabat; Abraham Coriat, author of 
“Sefer Zekut Abot” (went to Leghorn in 1798); 
Havyim Pinto (d. 1846); David ibn al-Hazzan (d. 
1828); Joseph ben Jacob Almalih, called Joseph al- 
Kabir (d. Jerusalem 1837); Abraham Coriat II., au- 
thor of *Sefer Berit Abot"; Joseph ben Aaron 
ALMALI; Abraham ibn ‘Attar (d. 1882); Moses 
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Cohen (emigrated to the city of Morocco); and 
Abraham Sabah (d. 1903). The present (1904) rabbis 
of Mogador are Judah ben Maniel, Mas'ud Knafo, 
and Joseph ibn ‘Attar. 

D. M. Ky. 

MOGHILEF (MOHILEV): 1. Capital of the 
government of the same name in White Russia; sit- 
uated on the Dnieper. "Though the city was well 
known as an important trading center as early as 
the fourteenth century, the first mention of Jews 
there occurs in a document dated 1522, wherein King 
Sigismund awards a lease, for a period of three 
years, of the various taxes of Moghilef to MICHAEL 
Jesorovicn, the noted merchant of Brest. This 
lease was renewed three years later, and subse- 
quently taken up by the Jesofovich family and 
other Jewish merchants, as appears from a number 
of documents. Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century Jews had probably settled in Moghilef in 
considerable numbers, although there are no docu- 
ments extant to show that they had a well-organized 
community at that time. In 1588 Arrnas Racm- 
MAELOVICH, a prominent Jewish merchant of Mo- 
ghilef, carried on an import and export trade with 
Riga and Lublin. The presence of a considerable 
number of Jews in Moghilef at the end of the six- 


‘teenth century is attested also by the petition, dated 


March 5, 1585, of the burghers of the city to King 
Stephen Bathori praying that Jews might be pro- 
hibited from settling in Moghilef, since they would 
be a serious menace to the prosperity of the Chris- 
tian merchants. The king promised to grant the 
request of the burghers; but in spite of this the 
agents of the Jewisly tax-farmers continued their 
business in Moghilef, asis shown by certain lawsuits 
brought by them in 1589 against some Christian 
merchants for selling spirituous liquors without a 
license. In a doeument dated Jan. 31, 1597, a Jew, 
Avram Rubinovich, is mentioned as residing on 
Pokrovsky street. A Jewish community seems to 

have existed in Moghilef for some 


Commu- time prior to 1621, in which year the 
nity in local gild of butchers passed resolu- 
1621. tions making it illegal for Christian as 


well as Jewish members of the gild to 
buy cattle outside of the city, and requiring Chris- 
tian butchers who wished to sell kasher meat to do 
business in certain places where the Jewish butchers 
were established. In the following year the mu- 
nicipal council of Moghilef borrowed from the Jew 
Gabriel Samuelovich and his wife, Rukhana Itzkha- 
kovna, 100 Lithuanian kop groschen for a term of 
ten years, and as security gave to Gabriel a house 
belonging to the city, situated on Nikolski street. 
The growing antagonism on the part of the Chris- 
tian merchants, provoked by the competition of the 
Jews, caused the former to make repeated com- 
plaints to the king, and finally led to the promulga- 
tion of an edict (July 23, 1626) by Sigismund .III., 
whereby all Jews owning houses on the market-place 
were ordered to remove to the street on which their 
prayer-house was situated, “in order to prevent the 
conflicts due to the residence of Jews and Christians 
on the same streets." Equivalent areas were assigned 
to the Jews on the Jewish street. This edict was con- 
firmed by Ladislaus IV. (March 8, 1688), who also 
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prohibited the Jews from building baths and brew- 
eries within the city limits. This and other docu- 
ments show that the populace was being incited 
against the Jews by the burghers and the clergy. 
In 1689 the burghers reported to the city council 
that a Christian servant who had been employed for 

ten years by the Jewess Lyuba Jose- 


Conflicts fova, had died under suspicious cir- 
with cumstances aud that the Jews had bur- 
Citizens. ied her without giving notice of the 


funeral to her relatives. The investi- 
gation revealed that the deccased had been drinking 
heavily in the monastery and had fallen uncon- 
Scious in tlie street near the house; that Lyuba with 
theaid of the servant's sister had carried her into the 
house, where she died soonafter; and that the son of 
the deceased, accompanied by other relatives, had 
buried her, a fact corroborated by numerous wit- 
nesses. Other unfounded accusations were repeat- 
edly made against the Jews of Moghilef, especially 
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as to their responsibility for the frequent conflagra- . 


tions occurring 





bribery of the local officials), but they paid dearly 


for so doing. In 1655 most of them were mas- 
sacred by the Russian soldiers outside of the city 
walls, where the Jews had assembled by order of the 
Russian commander Poklonski (see Jew. Encyc. 
iv. 286b, s.v. Cossacks’ Uprising). The only Jews 
spared were those who had not yet left the city, and 
who, fearing a similar fate, had declared their read- 
iness toaccept baptism. The Father Superior Orest, 
commenting on this incident in his memoirs, laments 
the fact that after the war, when the danger to the 
Jews had passed, most of the converts returned to 
Judaism, only a tenth part of them remaining Chris- 
tians. ү 
In 1656 Moghilef was again under Polish гше; 
and the old charter of privileges was renewed by 
King John ПІ. In the memoirs of Orest, referred 
to above, mention is made also of Shabbethai Zebi 
(whom Orest calls * Sapsai Gershonovich ?). 
The first rabbi of Moghilef and of *the Russian 
province" of whom record is preserved in Jewish 
documents, was 





in the city. 
The enmity 
toward the Jews 
found expres- 
sion in a riot 
which occurred 
on the Jewish 
New-Year's 
Day, Sept. 21, 


Mordecai Süss- 
kind Rutten- 
burg, who was 
living in Moghi- 
lef in 1686, as 
appears from his 
responsa (i. 44b; 
Amsterdam, 
1746). He was 
probably among 
the first (if not 











1645. Led by 
the  burgomas- 








ter, Roman Reb- 
rovich, an armed 
mob attacked 
the Jews, who 
had gone to the 
River Dnieper 
for the observ- 
ance of the relig- 
ious custom of 
“Тайны”; the 
mob wounded 
menand women, 
robbed them of their jewelry, and attempted to 
throw them into the river. The case was carried 
io Prince Radziwil, the chief marshal of the 
duchy of Lithuania, whose intluence enabled the 
burgomaster to escape punishment. This inci- 
dent, one of many, throws light on the popular 
attitude toward the Jews a few years before the 
uprising under Chmielnicki. The Jews of Mo- 


£hilef apparently escaped the first fury of Chmiel- 
nicki’s Cossacks in 1648; and they benefited in the 


following year by the renewal of the charter of 
privileges granted to many Lithuanian communities 
by King John Casimir (Feb. 17). 

The security of the Moghilef community was, 
however, of short duration. In 1654 the city was 
annexed to Russia. and by order of 
the czar Aleksei Mikhailovich in re- 
sponse to a petition of the Moghilef 
burghers the Jews were commanded 
to leave (Sept, 15, 1654). In spite of this order they 
remained in Moghilef (probably as the result of 


Expelled 
1654. 





Synagogue at Moghilef, Russia. 
(After a photograph.) 








the first) of the 
rabbis of the 
Moghilef com- 
munity after 
permission was 
given the Jews 
in 1678 to re- 
side anywhere 
in the city. For 
thenext century 
the Jews of 
Moghilef re- 
mained secure under the protection of the Polish 
crown, with the exception of the period covered 
by the Swedish war, when Moghilef was for a 
time on the battle-ground between the Swedes 
and the Russians. Orest describes in his memoirs 
the entry of Peter the Great into Moghilef, when 
the Jewish inhabitants together with the rest came 
to welcome him, and presented him with a live 


sturgeon. 
With the partition of Poland in 1772 Moghilef be- 


came a part of the Russian empire. Catherine II. 
visited the city in 1780 and was received by the Jews 
with expressions of joy. They decorated the public 
square with flowers and erected an arch bearing the 

inscription “ We rejoice as in the days 





Under of King Solomon." They also en- 
Russian gaged a band of music to play in the 
Rule. daytime and in the evening. During 


the successive reigns of Catherine, 
Paul, and Alexander the prosperity of the commu- 
nity increased. "The Jewish merchants of Moghilef 
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were especially prominent as traders in timber, 
hemp, and grain, which were sold in Riga, wherea 
number of Jews of Moghilef settled later. Impor- 
tant commercial relations were maintained also by 
way of the Dnieper with Kiev and Kherson. To- 
ward the middle of the nineteenth century and later 
the Jewish merchants of Moghilef became prominent 
also as government contractors, and carried on an 
extensive trade with Moscow. 

. In 1897 the Jews of Moghilet numbered 19,398 in 
a total population of 48,106 The city had two syn- 
agogues and about forty houses of prayer; thirty- 
five hadarim and three yeshibot; a Jewish hospital 
and a number of dispensaries; Jewish elementary 
schools for boys and girls: a Talmud Torah; and 


in a private school for girls (68), and in the city 
school (180, the total being 820). Among the char- 
itable institutions is a hospital. In 1897 there was 
founded a loan association which lends small sums 
of money without interest to petty traders and arti- 
sans. A society for aiding the poor, founded in 1899, 
gives special attention to supplying artisans with 
proper tools and to aiding them to dispose of their 
wares, Poverty is steadily increasing, leading to 
increased emigration. During the war between the 
Russiansand the Poles many Jewsof Moghilef were 
killed by the Cossacks and the Russian troops (1664). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sion, 1861, No. 30; Урко. 1898, No. 2; 1899, 
Nos. 7 and 58; 1 No. 54: 1901, Nos. 58 and 68; Hegesty i 
‘Natpisi, vol. i, No. 102], St. Petersburg, 1809, 

H. R. S. J. 

























































































INTERIOR OF A SYNAGOGUE AT MOGHILEF, RUSSIA. 
(After a photograph.) 


the usual Jewish charitable organizations. By far 
the greater portion of the Jews of Moghilef are arti- 
sans earning scanty wages. Since the construction 


of the railroad, which did not touch Moghilef, the 

prosperity of the city has declined. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty, vol. i, s.v; Russko Yevreiski Ar- 
khiv, i., s.v.; Levontin, in Keneset Y israel, i. 794; Mstislav- 
ski, in Voskhod, 1886, ix. and x. 

и. R. J. G. L. 

2. City in the government of Podolia, Russia; 
situated on the Dniester; it has a population of 22,- 
098, of whom 14,000 are Jews. 


in the shops and factories. The Jewish children 
are taught in fifty-eight hadarim (700 pupils), in the 
Jewish school with ifs industrial department (140), 


The latter include | 
3,306 artisans and 181 day-laborers; 61 аге employed | 





MOGHRABI (MAGHRABI), JOSEPH AL-. 
See JOSEPH BEN JUDAM IBN SARNIN. 

MOGULESKO, SIGMUND (SELIG): Amer- 
ican comedian; born in Kaloraush, Bessarabia, Dec. 
16, 1858; now residing in New York. He possessed 
a fine voice from early youth, and was the favorite 
“meshorer” or choir-singer with several well- 
known hazzanim. He went to Bucharest, Rumania, 
while very young, and for some years studied there 
at the Conservatory of Music. Не joined Gorp- 
FADEN soon after the organization of the Yiddish 
theater, and since that time has been recognized as 
the best comedian on the Yiddish stage. He trav- 
eled with various companies over Russia, Austría, 
Rumania, and England. He went to the United 
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States about the year 1886, since when, except for 

an interruption of three years through illness, he has 

followed his profession to the present time (1904). 

He is known also as a leading composer of music 

for the Yiddish stage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hapgood, Spirit of the Ghetto, pp. 188, 150 et 
seq., New York, 1902; Seifert. Die Yiddisehe Buhne, vol. ii. 
(Geschichte von Y iddischen Theater), New York, 1507. 
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MOHAMMED: Fouuderof Islam and of the Mo- 
hammedan empire; born at Mecca between 569 and 
571 of the common era; died June, 682, at Medina. 
Mohammed was a posthumous child and lost his 
mother when he was six years old. He then came 
under the guardianship of his grandfather "Abd al- 
Muttalib, who at his death, two years later, left the 
boy to the care of his son Abu Talib, Mohammed's 
uncle. The early years of Mohammed's life were 
spent among the Banu Sa'd, Bedouins of the desert, 
it being the custom at Mecca to send a child away 
from home to be nursed. From the stories told of 

these early years it would appear that 


Early even then he showed symptoms of 
Years. epilepsy which greatly alarmed his 


nurse. It has been stated that the boy 
was once taken on a caravan journey to Syria, and 
that he there came in contact with Jews and Chris- 
tians. But he could very easily have become ac- 
quainted with both at Mecca; hence this theory 
is not necessary to explain his knowledge of Jew- 
ish and Christian beliefs. When Mohammed was 
twenty-five years old Abu Talib obtained for him an 
opportunity to travel with a caravan in the service 
of Hadijah, a wealthy widow of the Kuraish, who 
offered Mohammed her hand on his return from the 
expedition. Six children were the fruit of this 
union, the four daughters surviving their father. 
Hadijah, although fifteen years his senior, was, as 
long as she lived, Mohammed's faithful friend and 
sympathizer. 
G. М. W. M. 
Mohammed’s religious activity began with the for- 
tieth year of his life. The Islamic tradition assigns 
as the beginning of this new career a sudden marvel- 
ous illumination through боа. The Koran, however, 
the most authentic document of Islam, whose be- 
ginnings are probably contemporaneous with Mo- 
hammed’s first sermons, speaks of this revelation on 
the “fateful night” rather vaguely in a passage of 
the later Meccan period, while the earlier passages 
give the impression that Mohammed himself had 
somewhat hazy ideas on the first stages of the reve- 
Jation which culminated in his oceasional intercourse 
with God, through the mediation of various spiri- 
tual beings. Small wonder that his pagan country- 
men took him to be a “kahin,” de., one of those 
Arab soothsayers who, claiming higher inspiration, 
uitered rimed oracles similar to those found in the 
earliest suras. Tlistorical investigations, however, 
show that Mohammed must not be classed with those 
pagan seers, but with a sect of monotheistic visiona- 
ries of whose probable existence in southern Arabia, 
on the borderland between Judaism and Christianity, 
some notice has come down in the fragment of an 
inscription recently published in “W. Z. K. M." 
(1896, pp. 285 et seg). This fragment ascribes to 





God the attribute of vouchsafing “revelation” (?) 
and “glad tidings” (*bashr," d.e., “gospel” or 
“oift of preaching”), meaning prob- 
South-Ara- ably the occasional visionary illumi- 
bian Vi- nation of the believer. As the same 
sionaries. inscription contains other religious 
concepts and expressions which paral- 
lel those in the Koran, Mohammed may well be as- 
sociated with this religious tendency. The name 
of this South-Arabian sect is not known; but the 
* Hanifs" of the Islamic tradition belonged probably 
to them, being a body of monotheistic ascetics who 
lived according to the “religion of Abraham” and 
who bitterly inveighed against the immoral prac- 
tises of paganism. 

Islam in its earliest form certainly did not go far 
beyond the tenets of these men. Mohammed con- 
demns idolatry by emphasizing the existence of a 
single powerful God, who has created and who main- 
tains heaven and earth: but he condemns still more 
emphatically the vices born of idolatry, namely, 
covetousness, greed, and injustice to one’s neighbor; 
and he recommends prayer and the giving of alms 
as a means of purifying the spirit and of being 
justified at the divine judgment. This gospel in- 
cludes nothing that was not contained in Judaism 
or in Christianity, nor anything of what constituted 
the fundamental difference between the two. Islam, 
however, did not undertake to bridge the gulf be- 
tween them, Mohammed’s teaching, on the con- 
trary, was at first expressly directed against the 
Arab pagans only; and even in the Jater Meccan 
period it refers to its consonance with the doctrines 
of the “men of the revelation,” d.e., Jews and Chris- 
tians. Nothing is more erroneous than to assume 
that the watchword of the later Islam, “ There is no 
God but Allah, and Mohammed is His prophet,” was 
characteristic of the very beginning of the religious 
movement inaugurated by Mohammed: not the be- 
licf in dogmas, but the recognition of ethical obli- 
gations, was the object of his mission to his country- 
men. That meant that the Arab proplict strove to 
gain in every believer an ally to help him to wage 
war upon the corruptions of the day. Mohammed’s 
political astuteness, which was a signal characteristic 
of his Medina period, is apparent even in the organ- 
ization of the first community. Its members were 
mostly poor but intellectually eminent Kuraish like 
Ali, Abu Bakr, Zubair, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Auf, 
За ibn Abi Wakkas, Othman, and others. They, 
being in the execution of their religious duties under 
Mohammed’s personal supervision, soon grew to be 
so dependent upon him that their tribal conscious- 
ness—the strongest instinct in the social life of the 

ancient Arabs—was gradually super- 

The First seded by the consciousness of being 
Moslems. Moslems, thecommunity thusdevelop- 
ing into a small state with Mohammed 

asits chief. Hence in time sharp conflicts arose be- 
tween the powerful Meccans, the sheiks of the lead- 
ing families, and Mohammed. For years they had 
suffered him as a harmless dreamer, a soothsayer, а 
magician, and even as one possessed of demons; 
then, when his prediction in regard to the imminent 
judgment of God remained unfulfilled, they had 
mocked him; but when the community grew—even 
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eminent personages like Hamzah swearing by Islam 
—they grew lrostile and began to persecute him and 
his adherents, their action culminating in the ostra- 
cism of Mohammed's family, the Banu Hashim. 
Restricted in his missionary activity, and separated 
froma large part of the faithful who had sought 
refuge in Christian Abyssinia, the prophet lost 
heart. His preaching, in so far as its nature can be 
gathered from the Koran, was filled with references 
to the persecutions to which the earlier messengers 
of God had been subjected, and to their final 
rescue by Him; and it emphasized “rahmah ”—7.e., 
mercy shown to the good, and long-suffering to 
the wicked—as being God's chief attribute. Vari- 
ous dogmatic-theosophic discussions were added, 
among them being the first protests against the 
Christian doctrine of the son of God. The teach- 
ings of Islam, which at first had been merely a 
body of precepts, developed more and more into a 
regular system which reflected in its chief tenets 
the later Judaism. : 

When the leading families of Mecca revoked the 
ban pronounced against the Banu Hashim, which 
had been maintained for nearly three years, they 
might well have believed that Mohammed’s polit- 
ical importance at Mecca was destroyed. The proph- 
et himself perceived, especially after the death of 
his protector Abu Talib and of his (Mohammed's) 
wife Hadijah, that his native city was not the 
proper place in which to carry out his communal 
ideas; and he cast about for a locality better 
adapted to his purposes. After various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to find a following among neighboring 
tribes, he happened to meet, during the annual fes- 
tival of the temple at Mecca, six people from Yath- 
rib (Medina); the Arab inhabitants of this city had 
come into close contact with monotheistic ideas 
through their long sojourn among the Jewish tribes 
which had been the original masters of the city, as 
well as with several Christian families. These men, 
being related to Mohammed on his mother's side, 
took up the cause of the prophet, and were soactive 

in its behalf among their people that 
The Hegira after two years seventy-five believers 
(622). | of Medina went to Mecca during the 
festivaland proclaimed in the so-called 
“‘akabah,” or war assembly, the official reception 
of Mohammed and his adherents at Mecca into the 
community of Yathrib. The consequence was that 
within a short time all the Moslems removed to 
Medina; and the prophet himself, as the last one, 
closed the first period of Islam by his hasty depar- 
ture, as in flight (* Hegira "; Sept., 622). 

Mohammed’s entry into Medina marks the begin- 
ning of an almost continuous external development of 
Islam, which asa religion, it is true, lost in depth and 
moral content, and crystallized into dogmatic for- 
mulas, but as a political entity achieved increasing 
success through the eminent political ability of the 
. prophet himself. The Arab inhabitants of Medina, 
the tribes of Aus and Khazraj, all joined the religion 
of the prophet within two years from the Hegira. 
Politieal differences, however, arose between them, 
especially after Mohammed had reserved for himself 
exclusively the office of judge; and these differences 
led to the formation of a moderate party of opposi- 





tion, the Munafij, or weak believers, who often, and 
without detriment to his cause, restrained the 
prophet's impetuosity. But the propaganda came 
toa halt among the numerous Jews living in the 
city and the surrounding country, who were partly 
under the protection of the ruling Arab tribes, the 
Banu ‘Auf, Al-Harith, Al-Najjar, Sa'idah, Jusham, 
Al-Aus, Tha‘labah, and partly belonged to such 
large and powerful Jewish tribes as the Banu Kurai- 
za, Al-Nadir, Kainuka'. In the first year of the Heg- 
ira Mohammed was apparently on friendly terms 
with them, not yet recognizing their religion to be 
different from his; indeed, they were included ina 
treaty which he made with the inhabitants of Medina 
shortly after his arrival among them. The prophet 
and his adherents borrowed from these Jews many 
ritual customs, as, forinstance, the regularity and 
formality of public prayers, fasting—which later on, 
following the Christian example, was extended to à 
whole month — the more important of the dietary 
laws, and the *kiblah ? (direction in which one turns 
during prayer) toward Jerusalem, which was subse- 
quently changed to the kiblah toward Mecca. But 
the longer Mohammed studied the Jews the more 
clearly he perceived that there were irreconcilable 
differences between their religion and his, especially 
when the belief in his prophetic mission became tlie 
criterion of a true Moslem. 

The Jews, on their side, could not let pass unchal- 
lenged the way in which the Koran appropriated 
Biblical accounts and personages; for instance, its 
making Abraham an Arab and the founder of the 
Ka‘bah at Mecca. The prophet, who looked upon 
every evident correction of his gospel as an attack 
upon his own reputation, brooked no contradiction, 

and unhesitatingly threw down the 

Relation gauntlet to the Jews. Numerous pas- 

to Jews. sages in the Koran show how he grad- 

ually went from slight thrusts to mali- 
cious vituperations and brutal attacks on the customs 
and beliefs of the Jews. When they justified them- 
selves by referring to the Bible, Mohammed, who 
had taken nothing therefrom at first hand, ac- 
cused them of intentionally concealing its true 
meaning or of entirely misunderstanding it, and 
taunted them with being “asses who carry books” 
(sura lxii. 5). The increasing bitterness of this 
vituperation, which was similarly directed against 
the less numerous Christians of Medina, indicated 
that in time Mohammed would not hesitate to pro- 
ceed to actual hostilities. The outbreak of the lat- 
ter was deferred by the fact that the hatred of the 
prophet was turned more forcibly in another direc- 
tion, namely, against the people of Mecca, whose 
earlier refusal of Islam and whose attitude toward the 
community appeared to him at Medina as a personal 
insult which constituted a sufficient cause for war. 
he Koran, in order to lead its adherents to the be- 
lief that side by side with the humane precepts of 
religion were others commanding religious war (* ji- 
had ”), even to the extent of destroying human life, 
had to incorporate a number of passages enjoining 
with increasing emphasis the faithful to takeup the 
sword for their faith. The carlierof these passages 
enunciated only the right of defensive action, but 
later ones emphasized the duty of taking the offen- 
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sive against unbelievers — če., in the first place, 
the people of Meeca—until they should accept the 
new faith or be annihilated. The prophet’s pol- 
icy, steadily pursuing one object, and hesitating at 
no means to achieve it, soon actualized this new 
doctrine. 

G. H. G. 

Mohammed's first attacks upon the Meccans were 
of a predatory nature, made upon the caravans, 
which, as all classes had a financial interest in them, 
were the very life of the city. The 
сапу expeditions were of compara- 
tively little importance; and the bat- 
tle of Badr in the second year of the 
Hegira was the first encounter of really great mo- 
ment. In this battle the Moslems were successful 
and killed nearly fifty of the Kuraish, besides taking 
prisoners, This battle was of supreme importance 
in the history of Islam. The prophet had preached 
the doctrine that war against the unbelievers was a 
religious duty; and now he could claim that God 
was on his side. His power was consolidated; the 
faith of the wavering was strengthened; and his 
opponents were terrified. The die was cast; Islam 
was to be a religion of conquest with the sword. 
After the battle of Badr, Mohammed dared to mani- 
fest his hostility to the Jews openly. A Jewess, 
named Asma, who had written satirical verses on 
the battle of Badr, was assassinated, by command 
of Mohammed, as she Jay in bed with her child at 
the breast. The murderer was publicly commended 
the next day by the prophet. A few weeks later 
Abu ‘Afak, aJewish poet whose verses had similarly 
offended, was likewise murdered. It is said that 
Mohammed had expressed a desire to be rid of him. 
These were single instances. The prophet soon 
founda pretext for attacking ina body the Banu 
KarNUxA', one of the three influential Jewish tribes 
at Medina. They were besieged in their stronghold 
for fifteen days, and finally surrendered. Moham- 
med was prevented from putting them all to death 
only by the insistent pleading in their behalf of 
Abdallah b. Ubai, the influential leader of the op- 
position whom Mohammed did not dare offend. In- 
stead, the whole tribe was banished, and its goods 
were confiscated. The prophet was thus enabled to 
give material benefits to his followers. 

Medina now enjoyed a few months of comparative 
quiet, disturbed only by a few unimportant maraud- 
ing expeditions. The third year of the Hegira was 
marked by the assassination of a third Jewish poet, 

Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, who by his verses 


First 
Raids. 


Death to had stirred up the Kuraish at Mecca 
Jewish against Mohammed. The prophet 
Poets. prayed to be delivered from him; and 


there was no lack of men eager to ex- 
ecute his wishes. The circumstances attending the 
murder were particularly revolting. At about the 
same time a Jewish merchant, Abu Sanina by name, 
was murdered, and the Jews complained to Moham- 
med of such treacherous dealing. A new treaty 
was concluded with them, which, however, did not 
greatly allay their fears. Some months after these 
events (Jan., 625) occurred the battle of Uhud, in 
which the Meccans took revenge for their defeat at 
Badr. Seventy-four Moslems were killed in the 








fight; Mohammed himself was badly wounded; and 
the prophet’s prestige was seriously affected. The 
Jews were especially jubilant, declaring that if he 
had claimed Badr to be a mark of divine favor, 
Uhud, by the same process of reasoning, must be a 
proof of disfavor. Various answers to these doubts 
and arguments may be found in the Koran, sura iii. 
Mohammed now needed some opportunity to re- 
cover his prestige and to make up for the disap- 
pointment of Uhud. He found it the next year in 
an attack upon the BANU AL-NADIR, 


Attacks anotherof the influential Jewish tribes 
the Banu in the vicinity of Medina. A pre- 
al-Nadir. text waseasily invented. Mohammed 


had visited the settlement of the tribe 
to discuss the amount of blood-money to be paid for 
the murder of two men by an ally of the Jews, when 
he suddenly left the gathering and went home. He 
is said by some to have declared that the angel 
Gabriel had revealed to him a plot of the Banu al- 
Nadir to kill him as hesat among them. The latter 
were immediately informed that they must leave 
the vicinity. They refused to obey; and Moham- 
med attacked their stronghold. After a siege last- 
ing more than а fortnight, and after their date-trees 
had been cut down—contrary to Arabian cthics of 
war—the Jewish tribe surrendered and was allowed 
to emigrate with all its possessions, on condition of 
leaving its arms behind (Sprenger, * Das Leben des 
Mohammad,” iii. 162; “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” pp. 58, 
92). The rich lands thus left vacant were distrib- 
uted among the refugees who had fled with Mo- 
hammed from Mecca and who had hitherto been 
more or less of a burden on the hospitality of the 
people of Medina. The prophet was thus able both 
tosatisfy his hatred against the Jewsand materially 
to strengthen his position. 

In the fifth year of the Hegira the Banu Kuraiza, 
the last Jewish tribe remaining in the neighborhood 
of Medina, were disposed of. Again the direct cause 
for attack was a matter of policy. The Kuraish of 
Mecca, whose caravans were constantly being har- 
assed by the Moslems and by other disaffected tribes 
including the Jews, had formed the project of uni- 
ting their forcesagainst Mohammed, The leader of 
this enterprise was the able and vigorous Abu Suf- 
yan of Mecca. The allies encamped before Medina 
and engaged in what is known as “the battle of the 
trenches,” so called from the manner in which Me- 
dina was protected from attack. The Moslems suc- 
ceeded in keeping the Banu Kuraiza out of the fight 
by making them and the allies mutually suspicious, 
and the allies finally withdrew without having ac- 
complished their purpose. The Moslems also were 
disappointed in having no plunder, so that Moham- 
med felt called upon to provide a diversion. The 
allies had scarcely departed, the Moslems had not 
yet laid down their arms, when the prophet claimed 
to have received acommunication from Gabriel bid- 
ding him march instantly against the Banu Kuraiza. 
The last-named, who had no time to prepare fora long 
siege, retired to their castles, and surrendered after 
two weeks, trusting to escape as their kinsmen of 
the Banu Kainuka‘ and the Banu al-Nadir had done. 
Their fate was left to the decision of Sa‘ad b. Mu- 
‘adh, who, although of the tribe of Aus, the allies of 
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the Kuraiza, felt bitter toward them on account 
of their supposed treachery toward the Moslems. He 
decided that all the men should be 


Destroys killed, the women and children sold 
the Banu as slaves, and the property divided 
Kuraiza. amongthearmy. The carnage began 


the next morning, and between 600 
and 700 victims were beheaded beside the trenches in 
which they were to be buricd. Mohammed refers to 
the siege of Medina and the massacre of the Jews in 
sura xxxiii. 

There were now no more Jews in the vicinity of 
Medina, but those at Khaibar continued to annoy 
the prophet. Abual-Hukaik of the Banu al-Nadir, 
who had settled at Khaibar, was suspected of in- 
citing the Bedouins to plunder the Moslems. Ac- 
cordingly five men of the Banu Khazraj were sent 
secretly and murdered him. Usair, who succeeded 
him aschicf of Khaibar, was likewise assassinated at 
Mohammed's command. In the sixth year of the 
Hegira Mohammed made a treaty with the Kuraish, 
at Hudaibiyah, whither he had proceeded with some 
of his followers with the intention of making the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. The Kuraish objected to his 
entering the city, and this treaty was made instead. 
It provided for a cessation of hostilities for ten 
years. In the same year Mohammed sent embassies 

to the rulers of the six surrounding 


Attacks states inviting them to embrace Islam, 
Jews of  buttheKingof Abyssinia was the only 
Khaibar. one who sent a favorable reply. In 


the next year the prophet attacked the 
Jews of Khaibar in order to reward with the rich 
plunder of that place the followers who had ac- 
companied him to Hudaibiyah. The Jews were 
conquered after a brave resistance, and their leader, 
Kinanah, was killed. Mohammed married the chief's 
young wife on the battle-field; and а very rich 
booty fell into the hands of the Moslems. Some 
Jews were still left at Khaibar, but merely as tillers 
of the soil, and on condition of giving up one-half the 
produce. They remained until Omar banished all 
Jews from the country. The Jews of the Wadi al- 
Kura, of Fadak, and of Taima were still left; but 
they surrendered before the end of the year. Ап 
attempt on the life of Mohammed was made at 
Khaibar by à Jewish woman named Zainab, who, 
in revenge for the death of her male relatives in 
battle, put poison in a dish prepared by her for the 
prophet. One of Mohammed’s followers who par- 
took of the food died almost immediately afterward ; 
but the prophet, who had eaten more sparingly, es- 
eaped. He, however, complained of the effects of 
the poison to the end of his life. 

During the twenty-five years of his union with 
Hadijah Mohammed had no other wife; butscarcely 
two months had elapsed after her death (619) when he 

married Sauda, the widow of Sakran, 

His 
Domestic an early convert to Islam and who 
Life. wasone of the emigrants to Abyssinia. 

At about the same time Mohammed 

contracted an engagement with ‘A’ishah, the six- 
year-old daughter of Abu Bakr, and married her 
shortly after his arrival at Medina. ‘A’ishah was 
the only one of his wives who had not been previ- 





who, with her husband, had become , 


ously married ; and she remained his favorite to the 
end. After his death she exercised great influence 
over the Moslems. In his married life, as well as in 
his religious life, a change seems to have come over 
Mohammed after his removal to Medina. In the 
space of ten years he took twelve or thirteen wives 
and had several concubines: even the faithful 
were scandalized, and the prophet had to resort 
to alleged special revelations from God to justify 
his conduct. Such was the case when he wished to 
marry Zainab, the wife of his adopted son Zaid. 
Two of his wives were Jewesses: one was the beau- 
tiful Ribanah of the Banu Kuraiza, whom he mar- 
ried immediately after the massacre of her husband 
and other relatives; the other was Safya, the wife 
of Kinanah, whom, as stated above, Mohammed - 
married on the battle-field of Khaibar. None of these 
wives bore him any children. Mohammed built little 
huts for his wives adjoining the mosque at Medina, 
each wife having her ownapartment, At hisdeath 
there were nine of these apartments, corresponding 
to the number of his wives living at that time. Mo- 
hammed's daughter Fatimah, by Hadijah, married 
Ali and became the mother of Hasan and Husain. 
The last three years of Mohammed's life were 
marked by a steady increase of power. In the 
eighth year of the Hegira (680) he entered the city 
of Mecca as a conqueror, showing great forbearance 
toward his old enemies. This event decided his 
eventual supremacy over the whole of Arabia. 
Other conquests extended his authority to the Syrian 
frontier and as far south as Ta’if; and in the follow- 
ing years embassies poured in from the different 
parts of the peninsula bringing the submission of 
the various tribes. Mohammed’s death occurred in 
the eleventh year of the Hegira, after he had been 
ill with a fever for over a week. He was buried 
where he died, in the apartment of 'A'ishah; and 
the spot is now a place of pilgrimage. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grimme, Mohammed; M. Hartmann, in Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud. lviii. 66-68, 79-80, 89-92, 102-104; Ibn Hisham, 
Das Leben Mohammeds, ed. Wiistenfeld, Göttingen, 1858; 
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Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1869. 
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MOHEL. See CIRCUMCISION. 


MOHILEWER, SAMUEL: Russian rabbi апа 
Zionist; born in Hluboka, government of Wilna, 
April 25, 1824; died in Byelostok June 10, 1898. 
His father, Judah Löb, educated him not only in He- 
brew, but also in secular subjects, and Mohilewer be- 
came in consequence an advocate of the introduction 
of European culture among his people. Ordained 
in his eighteenth year, he occupied the rabbinates 
successively of his native town (1848-56) Szaki 
(1856-60), Suwalki (1860-68), Radom (1868-88), and 
Byelostok (1888-98) With a keen eye for the prac- 
tical needs of his people, Mohilewer devoted his 
energies and his fortune to Zionism. In 1875, on 
the occasion of the celebration of the ninetieth birth- 
day of Sir Moses Montefiore, Mohilewer openly de- 
clared himself in favor of the colonization of Pales- 
tine. After the great persecution of the Jews in 
1881 he accompanied the Russian refugees as far as 
Lemberg and suggested to the Emigration Commit- 
tee that they be sent to the Holy Land. On his re- 
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turn in 1882 he founded the first Chovevei Zion Soci- 
cty in Warsaw. In the same year, and again in 
1886, he undertook journeys to western Europe to 
winadherents forthe movement. In Paris, with tlie 
help of Zadoc Kahn and 
M. Erlanger, he succeeded 
in gaining the support of 
Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child, who commissioned 
him to select a number 
of Russian Jewish fami- 
lies as colonists. Their 
colony, Ekron, prospered 
at first, but when the 
colonists in 1888 were in- 
fluenced by agitators to 
Stop work, that year 
being a Shemittah year, 
economic failure became 
imminent. At this junc- 
ture Mohilewer and other 
prominent Russian rab- 
bis stepped in, and re- 
assured the colonists of the religious propriety of 
resuming work. On another occasion, in 1889, 
when quarrels arose between the administration and 

the population of the colony Rishon le- 





Samuel Mohilewer. 


Favors Ліууоп, Mohileweracted as arbitrator. 
Palestine In 1896 he again favored the non- 
Coloniza- observance of the Shemittah year. In 

tion. 1890 he went to Palestine himself to 


inspect the colonies, and from this 
journey gained “new hope for a brighter future for 
Israel as soon as Isracl shall take the right path and 
every Jew shall consider the honor of the nation 
rather than his own personal advantage.” During 
his stay in Palestine Mohilewer, backed by certain 
wealthy Russian Zionists, bought 1,556 acres of land 
near Jaffa and founded the colony Rehoboth (see 
Jew. Excvc. i. 250, s.t. AGRICULTURAL COLONIES 
IN PALESTINE). In 1891, hearing of the intention 
of Baron de Hirsch to found colonies, he again went 
to Paris and urged, though unsuccessfully, the 
choice of Palestine instead of the Argentine Repub- 
lic as the land of Jewish colonization. 

In the Zionist movement as outlined at the first 
Basel Congress in 1897 Mohilewer took a prominent 
partas leader of the Russian Zionists. llisintluence 
and activity in the propagation of this movement 
were remarkable. As the condition of his health 
had prevented him from attending the first Basel 
Congress, he had sent a letter of greeting in Пе- 
brew, full of wise and practical advice. 

The day before his death Mohilewer wrote a cir- 
cular letter to all friends of Zion, recommending the 
foundation of the Jewish Colonial Bank and the 
colonization of Palestine, and at the same time ur- 
ging again the idea of unity. This last letter may be 
regarded as containing his testament to his people. 
Among his posthumous works are a collection of re- 
Sponsa, commentaries on Hoshen Mishpat, and ser- 
mons. lis Hebrew treatise entitled * Massa Polen,” 
concerning ihe condition of the Jews in Poland, ap- 
peared in a German journal in 1872, 

Mohilewer's son, Joseph, also a Zionist, was 
elected to the rabbinate of Byclostok in 1909. 
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МОНЕ, ABRAHAM MENDEL. See Mun, 
ÅBRAHAM. 


MOINESHTI: Small town in Moldavia, district 
of Bakau. The census of 1820 reported forty- 
two Jewish taxpayers in the town, who consti- 
tuted the larger part of the population; they were 
engaged in the exploitation of petroleum-wells, 
which abound in that region. In 1860 the Jew 
Wolf Lazarovici installed the first petroleum-re- 
finery, and six years later he built a paraftin-factory. 
The town and the district passed later into the hands 
of the Theiler brothers, naturalized Jews, who de- 
veloped scientifically the output of petroleum and 
parafin, and gave a remarkable impetus to the in- 
dustry in that region, 

In spite of the fires which periodically devastated 
the town, the Jews of Moineshti were prosperous 
until 1880, when the expulsion of a large number of 
Jews from the neighboring villages increased the 
Jewish population of Moineshti, but diminished its 
prosperity. In this town the first group of Ruma- 
nian emigrants and colonists was recruited for Pal- 
estine in 1882. From that time the poverty of the 
community increased, and Jews of Moineshti were 
among the emigrants to America after the latter 
part of 1899. The emigration from the town con- 
tinues steadily, and the Jewish population is much 
decreased in numbers since the census of 1899 re- 
ported 2,863 Jews resident there, The community 
is organized and derives its revenues from a tax of 
20 centimes per kilo on kasher meat and 20 centimes 
per head on poultry, from. tho money collected at a 
bath owned by the community, and from a tax on 
unleavened bread, The community supports a 
rabbi and three shohetim, and gives aid to the poor 
and sick, in addition to maintaining the Passover re- 
lief fund. There are three synagogues at Moineshti, 
a school for boys, one for girls, two charitable soci- 
eties, and a Zionist society. 









BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ortensia Racovitza, Dictionar Geografie al 
Jud. Bacau, pp. 32, 367-368, 543-544, Bucharest, 1895; Fra- 
ternitatea, 1882, iv. 269-270; Calendarul Israelit I lustrat. 
pe 9665. 


G. E. Sp. 

MOÍSE: American Jewish family descended from 
Abraham Moise, who was born in Alsace and emi- 
grated to the West Indies, where he married a mem- 
ber of a Jewish family of St. Eustace. He amassed 
great wealth, but in 1791 was compelled to flee on 
account of the insurrection of the slaves. With his 
wife, Sarah, and his sons, Aaron, Benjamin (d. un- 
married), Cherie, and Hyam, he reached South Car- 
olina. Three other sons and two daughters were 
born to him in Charleston, 8. C. 

A. Welborne Moise: Eldest son of Aaron 
Moise, the lawyer and editor; born in 1846. After 
serving as page in the United States House of 
Representatives from 1857 to 1861, he entered the 
service of the Confederacy and served through the 
war with distinetion, being promoted for bravery. 
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-After the surrender he studied law, practised for a 
time in Richmond, Va., and then went West. 

Aaron Moise: Elder son of the founder of the 
family; cashier of the Bank of the State of South 
Carolina, He married Sarah Cohen of Kingston, 
Jamaica, by whom he had nine children. lIestudiec 
medicine, but did not follow it as a profession. 

Aaron Moise: Lawyer and editor; born in 
Charleston, S. C., 1820; died in Richmond, Va., 1880. 
Ho was appointed clerk in the United States Treas- 
ury in 1853, which position he resigned in 1861, 
when he went to Nashville, Tenn., and was ap- 
pointed captain in a Tennessee regiment. Three 
months later he was called to Richmond and made 
chief clerk in the auditor's oflice of the Confederate 
government. After the war he took up the practise 
of law, which he continued until his death. 

Abraham Moise: Lawyer; born 1799, the first 
of the family born in America; died 1869. Не mar- 
ried Caroline, granddaughter of Meyer Moses, and 
left two sons (Charles H. and Edwin W.)and 
one daughter, His brother Isaac married Hetty 
Lopez, descendant of the Newport family of Lopez. 
Isaac died early, leaving three sons—Isaac, Edwin, 
and David—and four daughters. All three sons 
served throughout the Civil war on the Confederate 
side. David afterward studied law, and was judge 
of one of the courts of New Orleans at the time of 
his death. 

Abram Moise: Succeeded his father as cashier 
of the Bank of Charleston, S. C., which position he 
retained until his death; died without issue. He 
married Louise Lopez, a member of the Newport 
family of Lopez. 

Camillus Moise: Son of Aaron Moise; died at 
the age of twenty-seven while serving in the Mexi- 
can маг. 

Cherie Moise: Third son of Abraham Moise, the 
founder of the family. He married Hetty Cohen 
of Charleston, S. C. Their daughter Cordelia (b. 
1809; d. 1869) was known for her gift of poetry. 
She wrote a number of the hymns used by the Por- 
tuguese congregation of Charleston. 

Columbus Moise: Son.of Aaron Moise; born in 
Charleston, S. C., 1809; died in Virginia 1871. Te 
married a daughter of D. C. Levy of Philadelphia, 
Pa. For thirty-five years he was president of the 
principal bank of New Orleans, La. Не was post- 
master of that city, and was chosen by its citizens to 
receive Gen. Zachary Taylor on his return from the 
battle of Buena Vista. Пе was granted a large 
tract of land in Florida for services rendered in 
the Indian war. Columbus Moïse wrote many 
short poems, one of which was sung at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Portuguese synagogue in 
Charleston, S. C. 

Columbus Moise: Son of Columbus Moise; 
born in New Orleans, La.. 1855; died in Kansas 
City, Mo., 1895. He was city attorney of East Las 
Vegas, N. M., regentof the Territorial College, mas- 
ter in chancery of the United States Court of New 
Mexico, aud chief justice of New Mexico. He 
wrotea number of short stories and poems, contribu- 
ting to * Harper’s Magazine,” the “Century Maga- 
zine," and other periodicals, under the nom de 
plume “С. Esiom." 











Edwin Warren Moise: Son of Hyam and 
Cecilia Moise; born at Charleston, S. C., 1811; died 
in New Orleans, La., 1868. After being educated 
as & physician at Charleston Medical College, he 
went to Woodville, Miss., where he practised his 
profession with great success. In 1840 he removed 
to New Orleans, studied law there, and for many 
years practised at the bar of Louisiana. He was 
elected for a number of consecutive terms to the 
State House of Representatives, of which he was 
speaker for many years; later he was appointed 
United States district attorney, and in 1861 was made 
judge of the Confederate States Court in Louisiana. 
Under the administration of Governor Wycliife he 
became attorney-general of the state. He was a 
secessionist of the Calhoun school, an acknowledged 
leader in the Democratic party of Louisiana, and 
was closely identified with the history of the state 
during the Civil war. Two of his sons, Harry and 
Theodore S., are identified with various railroad 
enterprises; the latter is now (1904) superintendent 
of the Georgia Central Railroad. Another son, 
E. W. Moise, resides in California, where he is 
well known as a financier. 

Edwin Warren Moise: Son of Abraham and 
Caroline Moise; born May 21, 1832, in Charleston, 
S. C. ; died in Sumter, S. C., Dec. 9, 1902. He mar- 
ried Esther Lyon of Petersburg, Va., in 1854. In 
1856 he opened а Jaw-oftice in Columbus, Ga. When 
the Civil war began he organized a company of 
120 men, 50 of whom he mounted and equipped at 
an expense of $10,000—the whole of his fortune. 
This company bore his name until it became Com- 
pany A, 7th Confederate Cavalry, with Moise as its 
captain; in 1863 he became major of the regiment, 
and was in command of it at theend of the war; he 
had not received his colonel’s commission, but he 
had been recommended for promotion after the bat- 
tle of Burgess' Mills, and the recommendation had 
been approved by General Lee. He fought in all 
the battles of the army of northern Virginia under 
General Lee, was slightly wounded at Gettysburg, 
had three horses killed under him in the battles 
below Petersburg, and was with Hampton in his 
raid and capture of Kilpatrick’s camp. With 200 
of his men he built the dams at Hatch's Run which 
protected Lee's left flank against Grant, and at 
Smithfield, N. C., in 1865, he performed the service 
of burning the bridges in the retreat of Generals 
Hampton and Butler from Bentonville to Raleigh. 
lle surrendered with Gen. Joseph Johnston at 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Edwin Moise emerged from the war penniless and 
settled in Sumter, S. C., where he practised law with 
success. He was largely instrumental in redeeming 
South Carolina from radical rule in 1876, giving up 
his practise to cooperate with Hampton for that 
purpose. He was nominated as adjutant- and in- 
spector-general of his state on the same ticket with 
Hampton, receiving more votes than his leader. 
Reelected in 1878, he served four years and declined 
renomination in 1880. He gave the whole of his first 
term’s salary to the public schools of his state. He 
was a delegate to the Reconstruction Convention in 
1865, was presidential elector in 1880, and was repeat- 
edly sent as a delegate to various state conventions. 
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His son, Marion Moise (b. June 15, 1855, at Sulli- 
van’s Islaud, б. C.), was educated at the Virginia 
Military Institute and South Carolina College. He 
was elected intendant of the city of Sumter, S. C., 
in 1884, serving two terms, and was chosen state 
Senator from Sumter county in 18806, serving four 
years. He is now (1904) prominent as a lawyer at 
Sumter. He married (1877) Isabel de Leon of 
Charleston, S. C. 

Hyam Moise: Fourth son of Abraham Moise; 
born at Port-au-Prince 1755; died 1811. He mar- 
ried Cecilia Wolfe of Charleston, S. C., by whom he 
had two sons—Theodore Sydney and Edwin 
Warren. 

Jacob Moise: Youngest son of the founder of 
the family; died in 1837. He married Rebecca 
Cohen, of Charleston, S. C., and settled in Augusta, 
Ga.; they were the first Jewish family there. His 
eldest daughter, Sarah Ann, showed literary abil- 
ity at the early age of twelve. She married T. W. 
Dinkins, an editor, and is known for her stories, 
sketches, poems, and for numerous contributions to 
the Jewish press. Her youngest brother, Howard, 
served through the Civil waron the Confederate sido. 
He was wounded three times and was made deaf 
by exposure and by the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter. He helped to build the batteries on Morris 
Island in 1860. He now lives (1904) in Sumter, S. C. 

A. L. O. H. 

Penina Moise: Daughter of Abraham Moise, 
who settled in Charleston, 8. C., in 1791; born April 
28, 1797, at Charleston; died Sept. 18, 1880. Her 
father died when she was about twelve years of age, 
and the helpless condition of the large family he left 
compelled her to give up school at that age. She 
gave early promise of literary ability, and her verse 
soon became known throughout the South. In 
1988 she published a collection of poems entitled 
“Fancy’s Sketch-Book,” which was favorably ro- 
ceived. From that time on she became a regular 
contributor to the publications of her day. Among 
the periodicals to which she contributed may be 
mentioned the “ Washington Union,” “The Home 
Journal of New York,” “The Boston Daily Times,” 
“Heriot’s Magazine,” “The New Orleans Com- 
mercial Times,” * Godey's Lady’s Book,” “The Oc- 
cident,” and the “ Charleston Courier." She contrib- 
uted also several articles to the first copy of the 
“Charleston Book,” a well-known publication in its 
day. Her contributions to the daily press were fre- 
quently of a humorous character. As a poet she 
was so highly esteemed that her fellow citizens 
looked to her for the celebration of every local event 
of importance. 

An ardent Jewess, Penina Moise wrote much on 
topics affecting her race. She took a lively interest 
in communal affairs, and was for years the superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath-school of the Charleston 
synagogue. During this period she wrote many 
hymns and religious pieces. Her book of hymns 
has been in use in the Congregation Beth Elohim 
ot Charleston and in other Southern congregations. 

In 1854, during the epidemie of yellow fever in 
South Carolina, she devoted herself to caring for 
the victims, whom she nursed irrespective of creed. 
Just before the outbreak of the Civil war her sight 





began to fail. The war compelled her to leave 
Charleston, but at its close she returned with her 
sister, Rachel Moise, and opened a school which be- 
came widely known. Finally she lost her sight 
completely and met with other misfortunes as well. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : A ppleton's Encyc. of American Biography: 
Mrs. S. A. Dinkins, in American Jews’ Annual, 1885; Isaac 
Markens, The Hebrews in America, p. 59, New York, 1888; 
M. Kayserling, Die Jiidischen Frauen, Leipsic, 1879; Char- 
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Theodore Sydney Moïse: Elder brother of the 
attorney-general of that name; born in Charleston, 
S. C., 1806; died in Natchitoches, La., July 2, 1888. 
He married Cecilia F. Moses, granddaughter of 
Meyer Moses of Revolutionary times; by her he had 
one daughter, who married her cousin, Charles H. 
Moise. Theodore Moise was an artist of ability. 
His portraits are found in many homes in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Kentucky 
(where he painted a portrait of Ше beautiful Sallie 
Ward, a famous Kentucky belle of that day). 
In 1886 һе removed from Charleston to Mississippi, 
and afterward to New Orleans, La. Heserved dur- 
ing the Civil war on the staff of General Herbert of 
Louisiana, and his ingenuity contributed to the 
planning of the firo-rafts which were used to repel 
the Federal fleet. His second wife, Mathilde 
Vaughn, bore him six sons: Robert (entered the 
Catholic priesthood); Charles; ‘‘ Brother Am- 
brose” (head of the Christian Brothers’ College in 
St. Paul, Minn.; won the gold medal offered during 
the World's Fair at Chicago for the best epic on the 
discovery of America); and three others who be- 
came prominent lawyers, one of them, James C. 
Moise, being at the time of his death (1901) judge 


of the criminal court of New Orleans. 
A. L. C. H. 


MOÏSEVILLE. Sce AGRICULTURAL COLONIES 
IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

MOKAMES, DAVID AL-. See Davrp (ABU 
SULAIMAN) IBN Merwan AL-MUXKAMMAS. 


MOKIAH, MORDECAI. See Morpecar Mo- 
KIAH. 
MOLAD. Sce CALENDAR. 


MOLDAVIA. Sce RUMANIA. 


MOLE: Traditional rendering of the Hebrew 
*haparparah? (Isa. ii. 20). Some give “mole” as 
the translation also of “holed ” (Lev. xi. 29), which 
is, however, generally assumed to mean WEASEL. 
“Tinshemet,” which the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and the Targum take for some kind of mole, is 
commonly admitted to mean either a lizard (Lev. 
xi. 8) or some kind of bird (ib. verse 18). 

The mole proper (Talpa) does not occur in Pales- 
tine. The animal which would answer the descrip- 
tion of Isa. ii. 20 is the mole-rat (Spalaa typhlus), 
which is common about ruins, loose débris, and 
Stone-heaps, and which in external appearance re- 
sembles the mole. 

The Talmud has for the mole the terms “ tinshe- 
met” (Hul. 68а) and “ishut” (Kelim xxi. 8; comp. 
Targ. to Lev. xi. 30). The mole is described as hav- 
ing no eyes (comp. Aristotle, * History of Animals," 
iv. 8, 2, and Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis," xi. 87, 52) 
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and as being destructive to grain and plants (M. K. 
6b) In Ber. 57b (comp. Tos. to M. K. 6b) 57р, 
which Rashi explains by “talpa,” is mentioned 
alongside of the bat and weasel, whose appearance 
in dreams is а bad omen. 


BIBOSRATHYS Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 120; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 
E. G. И. I. M. C. 


MOLIN, JACOB BEN MOSES HA-LEVI. 
See Мб, Jacon BEN Moses. 


MOLINA, ISAAC: Egyptian rabbi of the six- 
teenth century; a native of Venice. Не had a con- 
iroversy with Joseph Caro on the subject of R. 
Gershom’s “takkanot” (comp. Caro, Responsa on 
Eben ha-'Ezer. There is also a responsum of 
Molina in Caro's * Abkat Rokel,” No. 180, the fol- 
lowing number being Caro's answer. Molina col- 
lected all the responsa of Asher b. Jebiel and some 
of other rabbis into one volume, which he entitled 
“Besamim Rosh,” providing it with notes and with 
a preface (Berlin, 1793). In his preface he claims to 
have written responsa and novella on the Talmud 
and on Maimonides' * Yad." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 106; Conforte. 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. 36b; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 387; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1139. 

E. C. M. SEL. 


MOLITOR, JOSEPH FRANZ: German Chris- 


tian cabalist; born June8, 1779, in Ober Ursel, in the ; 


Taunus; died in Frankfort-on-the-Main March 28, 
1860. Early in life he interested himself in the phi- 
losophy of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, writing under 
the influence of the last-named's teachings “Ideen 
zu einer Künstlichen Dynamik der Geschichte” 
(1805). In the same year he published his * Ueber 
den Wendepunkt des Antiken und Modernen," which 
shows the influence of Baader's theosophy. “Ueber 
die Philosophie der Modernen Welt” came out in 
1806. About this time Prince von Dalberg founded 
an institution for the uplifting of Judaism, and 
Molitor became teacherthere. Becoming interested 
in the various phases of Judaism, he began the 
study of Hebrew and Aramaic, then Talmud, and 
later, actuated by an insight into the Cabala he had 
received from the Jewish cabalist Metz in 1818, he 
turned his attention to the study of the Zohar, to 
which henceforth he devoted himself entirely. He 
wrote the first volume of his “Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte oder über die Tradition” in 1824, as a re- 
sult of his cabalistic studies. The second volume 
(1884) contains a compendium of the Cabala and a 
reference to the need of divine revelation. This was 
followed by a third volume (1839), containing a gen- 
eral account of paganism, Christianity, and Judaism, 
and a discussion of the Jewish laws of impurity. 
The fourth volume of this work, published in 1858, 
shows the relation of the Cabala to Christianity. 
The fundamental object of this work is to show 
the superiority of cabalistic mysticism over that 
of the Christian, and that Christianity is Judaism 
obscured by a false mysticism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biog.. s.v.; La Grande En- 
cyclopédie, s.v.; Allg. Zeit. 1860, Supplement to April 21; J. 
E. Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philologie, 3d ed., 


vol. ii., pp. 506 et seq. 
8. 8. J. L. 
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MOLKO, SOLOMON: Marano cabalist; born 
a Christian in Portugal about 1500; died at Mantua 
in 1582. His baptismal name probably was Diogo 
Pires. He held the post of secretary in one of the 
higher courts of his native country. When the adven- 
turer David Reubeni came ostensibly on a political 
mission from Khaibar, in Africa, to Portugal, Molko 
wished to join him, but was rejected. He then cir- 
cumeised himself, though without thereby gaining 
Reuheni's favor, and emigrated to Turkey. Highly 





Autograph of Solomon Molko. 


(After & manuscript in the possession of the Alliance Israélite Universelle.) 


endowed, but a visionary and believer in dreams, 
he studied the Cabala with Joseph Taytazak and 
became acquainted with Joseph Caro. He then 
wandered, as а preacher, through Palestine, where he 
achieved a great reputation and announced that the 
Messianie kingdom would come in 1540. In 1529 
Molko published a portion of his sermons under the 
title * Derashot," or “Sefer ha-Mefo’ar.” Going to 
Italy, he was opposed by prominent Jews, who 
feared that he might mislead their coreligionists, 
but he succeeded in gaining the favor of Pope 
Clement VIL. and of some Judeophile cardinals at 
Rome. He is said to have predicted to the popea 
certain flood which inundated Rome and various 
other places. After his many cabalistic and other 
strange experiments, Molko felt justified in pro- 
claiming himself the Messiah, or his precursor. In 
company with David Reubeni, whom he came across 
in Italy, he went in 1532 to Ratisbon, where the 
emperor Charles V. was holding a diet. On this 
occasion Molko carried a flag with the inscription 
s259 (abbreviation for “Who among the mighty is 
like unto God?”). The emperor imprisoned both 
Molko and Reubeni, and took them with him to 
Italy. In Mantua an ecclesiastical court sentenced 
Molko to death by fire. At the stake the emperor 
offered to pardon him on condition that he return 
to the Church, but Molko refused, asking for a mar- 
tyr's death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 234 et seq. note 5; 
Neubauer, M. J. C. ii.; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom. 


S. P. B. 


MOLL, ALBERT: German physician; born at 
Lissa May 4, 1862; educated at the universities of 
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Breslau, Freiburg, Jena, and Berlin (M.D. 1885). 
During the following two years he took postgrad- 
uate courses at Vienna, Budapest, London, Paris, 
and Nancy, and in 1887 established himself as a 
neuropathologist in Berlin. In 1894 he visited the 
leading medical institutions of eastern Europe, and 
in 1898 those of North America. 

Moll has written several essays in the medical 
journals, and is the author of: * Der Hypnotismus,” 
Berlin, 1889 (3d ed. 1895); “Die Kontrüre Sexual- 
empfindung,” 75. 1891 (Bd ed. 1899); “Der Rapport 
in der Hypnose," Leipsic, 1892; “Untersuchungen 
über die Libido Sexualis,” i. 1897; “Das Nervise 
Weib,” 25. 1898; and * Medizinische Ethik," 7d. 1900. 

s. F. T. H. 

MÓLLN (MOLIN): Name of a family of Ma- 
уепсе. The name буз, which, according to D. Kauf- 
mann (“ Der Grabstein des R. Jacob ben Moses ha- 
Levi,” in “Monatsschrift,” xlii. 26), is to be read 
“Molin ? rather than * Mölln,” is not intended to in- 
dicate the place from which Moses came, but isa 
personal name, as is evidenced by the fact that one 
of the sons of MalIaRIL is called simply “Molin,” 
after the name of his grandfather. “Molin” is usu- 
ally considered to be a pet name for “Moses”; the 
correctness of this theory, however, is doubted by 
Salfeld (+ Martyrologium," p. 400). 

Jacob ben Moses Mölln (MaHaRIL): Rabbi 
and teacher of Mayence; born about 1805; died in 
1427. The fact that he is termed “Maharil,” * Ma- 
hari Segal,” or * Mahari Mólln? has caused much 
confusion. Ilis father’s name being Moses, his own 
name was really R. Jacob b. Moses ha-Levi. Ie was 
a pupil of R. Shalom of Austria, rabbi at Wiener- 


Neustadt, and won a reputation even in his youth for 
Talmudic learning and piety, while in problems of 


ceremonial law his responsa were sought. At Ma- 
yence he attracted many pupils, the most noteworthy 
of whom was Jacob Weil (MaHaRIN: rabbi at Nu- 
remberg, Augsburg, and Erfurt), whose responsa 
were considered authoritative. Mölln and his teacher 
were the first two rabbis to bear the title “ Morenn,” 
which was at that time applied to scholars in order 
fo put an end to the abuses practised by unauthor- 
ized persons in performing marriage ceremonies or 
in granting divorces (comp. in regard to this point 
David Gans, *Zemah Dawid,” ed, Offenbach, 80a, 
s.e. Омут). 

Mölln lived during the period of the Hussite wars, 
which brought misery upon the Jews of the Rhine, 
of Thuringia, and of Bavaria, all of whom appealed 
to him to intercede with God for them. Accord- 
ingly he sent messengers to the neighboring com- 
munities (which were in their turn to commission 
others), urging them to institute a general season of 
fasting and prayer. The German communities, 
obeying the call, fasted for seven days (Sept., 1421). 
Soon afterward the imperial army and the mer- 
cenaries mobilized at Saaz, dispersed, and the very 
soldiers who had threatened the Jews now came to 
them to beg bread and received food from them 
(comp. G. Pollak, *IIalikot Kedem,” pp. 79 et seq. ; 
Grütz, “Gesch.” 9d ed, viii. 186; Zunz, "S. P.” 
p. 48). 

Jacob Mölln was considered the greatest author- 








ity of his time. Communities far and wide sought 
his advice; and his discoursesand responsa, in which 
he emphasized the importance of tradition, aud 
in general followed Alexander Süsslein ha-Kohen 
(d. 1849), the author of the * Aguddah " frequently 
mentioned in the codes, were regarded as authori- 
tative in the congregations and exerted a decisive 
influence, not only on his contemporaries, but 
also on later teachers. llis death occurred before 
he could publish his responsa, which he had col- 
lected carefully, but a part of them appeared at 
Venice, 1549, and frequently later. His chief work 
is the “Sefer ha-Maharil? or * Minhagim," pub- 

lished by his pupil Zalman of St. 


Works.  Goaratthe request of his contempo-, 


raries. This book is frequently quoted 
in the codes and commentaries, and has become 

a valuable source for later scholars. In addition 

to sermons, regulations of the ceremonial law, and 

textual comments, it contains a detailed description 
of religious observances and rites within and with- 
out the synagogue, and outlines, therefore, a faith- 
ful picture of the life of the German Jews. Itavas 
first published, with various additions, at Sabbio- 
netta, in 1556, and frequently later. It exerted 
great influence on the Jewsof central Europe, being 
largely responsible for the high esteem accorded to 
religious tradition (7 minhag ") in the communities. 
Mölln frowns upon any changes, and demands im- 
plicit obedience to the time-honored observances, 
even in regard to the liturgical melodies and the 
piyyutim (comp. R. Moses Isserles to Orah Hay- 
yim, 619) According to tradition he composed 
most of the synagogal hymns, and his “Minhagim” 
actually contain many references to the use of cer- 
tain melodies. A third work, *DBi'urim" to Yoreh 

De‘ah, js extant in manuscript (comp. Wolf, 7 Bibl. 

Hebr.” i. 604). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 20 ed., viii. 136; Winter and 
Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur ii. 498 ct seq.. 661 ct хед... 
lii. 515: Güdemann, Gexeh. iii. 17, 1011; Or ha-Hayyin, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1891, pp. 497 et seq. 

8. E. N. 

Moses ben Jekuthiel ha-Levi Mölln: Rabbi 
in Mayence in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. In two ordinances concerning the admin- 
istration of the three communitics, Speyer, Worms. 
and Mayence (“Takkanot SLUM”), dated respect- 
ively 1881 and 1886, his signature appears first 

(see Moses Minz, Responsa, ed. Lemberg, 1851, p. 

11b; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 820). 

A responsum of his, dated 1369, is preserved 

among the responsa of his son MallaRIL (ed. 

Hanau, 1610, No. 238), who succeeded him in the 

rabbinate of Mayence, 

Of Mólln's other children are known by name: 

Jekuthiel, Simon, Gumprecht, and two daugh- 

ters, Simhah and Bonlin or Bonchin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. iii. 17; Michael, Or ha- 
Найийи, No. 121. 
р. M. Sc. 


MOLO, FRANCISCO: Dutch financier and 
Statesman; lived in the seventeenth century. In 
1679 he settled in Amsterdam as financial agent of 
John IIL, King of Poland. a fact which hardly 
agrees with De Barrios’ statement (* Panegyrico al 
Laureado Juan Tercero, Rey de Polonia 7) that 
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Molo was a Spanish Jew. He was held in high 
esteem on account of his ability in financial matters ; 
and in recognition of the services which he had ren- 
dered to the Dutch state, he was exempted for two 
years from the payment of taxes. Molo's influence 
with the States General was so great that through 
his mediation Louis XIV. was enabled to conclude 

the treaty of Ryswick (1697). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Neder- 
land, p. 219, Utrecht, 1843; Lamberti, Mémoires, i. 11, Am- 
sterdam, 1737; Wagenaar, Vaderlandsche Historie, xvi., p. 
321, ib. 1757. 

р. M. SEL. 
-MOLOCH (MOLECH).—Biblical Data: In 
the Masoretie text the name is “Molech”; in Ше 

Septuagint “Moloch.” "The earliest mention of 

Molech is in Lev. xviii. 21, where the Israelite is 

forbidden to sacrifice any of his children to Molech. 

Similarly, in Lev. xx. 2-5, it is enacted that a man 

who sacrifices his seed to Molech shall surely be put 

to death. Then, curiously, it is provided that he 
shall be cut off from the congregation. In I Kings 

xi. Tit is said that Solomon built a high place for 

Molech in the mountain * that is before Jerusalem.” 

'The same passage calls Molech an Ammonite deity. 

The Septuagint as quoted in the New Testament 

(Acts vii. 48) finds a reference to Moloch in Amos 

v. 96; but this isa doubtful passage. In II Kings 

xxiii. 10 it is stated that one of the practises to 

which Josiah put a stop by his reform was that of 

sacrificing children to Molech, and that the place 
where this form of worship had been practised was 
at Topheth, “in the valley of the children of Hin- 

nom.” This statement is confirmed by Jer. xxxii. 

35. From Il Kings xxi. 6 16 may be inferred that 

this worship was introduced during the reign of 

Manasseh. The impression left by an uncritical 

reading of these passages is that Molech-worship, 

with its rite of child-sacrifice, was introduced from 

Ammon during the seventh century B.C. 

— —Qritieal View: Thename * Molech,” later cor- 

rupted into * Moloch,” is an intentional mispointing 

of “Melck,” after the analogy of * bosheth " (comp. 

Hoffmann in Stade's " Zeitschrift," iii, 124), As to the 

rites which the worshipers of Molech performed, it 

has sometimes been inferred. from the 


Nature phrase “pass through the fire to Mo- 
of the lech,” that children were made to pass 
Worship. between two lines of fire as a kind of 


consecration or februation: but it is 
clear from Isa. lvii. 5 and Jer. xix. 5 that the chil- 
dren were killed and burned. The whole point of 
the offering consisted, therefore, in the fact that it 
was a human sacrifice. From Jer. vii. 81 and Ezek. 
xx. 25, 26, it is evident that beth prophets regarded 
these human sacrifices as extraordinary offerings to 
Yuwn. Jeremiah declares that Үпү had not eom- 
manded them, while Ezekiel says Үнүн polluted 
the Israclites in their offerings by permitting them 
to sacrifice their first-born, so that through chastise- 
ment they might know that Үпүп was Үнү. 
The fact, therefore, now generally accepted by crit- 
icalscholars, is that in the last days of the kingdom 
human sacrifices were offered to Yuwi as King or 
Counselor of the nation and that the Prophets dis- 
approved of it and denounced it because it was in- 
troduced from outside as an imitation of a heathen 








cult and because of its barbarity. In course of time 
the pointing of “Melek” was changed to “Molech” 
to still further stigmatize the rites. 

The motive for these sacrifices is not far to seek. 
It is given in Micah vi. 7: * Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul?” In the midst of the disasters 
which were befalling the nation men felt that if the 

favor of Унуп could be regained it 

Motive of was worth any price they could pay. 
Sacrifices. Their Semitic kindred worshiped their 
gods with offerings of their children; 

and in their desperation the Israelites did the same. 
For some reason, perhaps because not all the priestly 
and prophetic circles approved of the movement, 
they made the offerings, not in the Temple, but at 
an altar or pyre called “Tapheth” (LX X.), erected 
in the valley of Hinnom (comp. W. R. Smith, “Rel. 





Babylonian Cylinder Representing Sacrifice of a Child. 
(Fromm Menant, “ Glyptique Orientale.) 


of Sem.” 2d ed., p. 872). “ Tapheth,” also, was later 
pointed * Topheth,” after the analogy of * bosheth." 
In connection with these extraordinary offerings the 


worshipers continued the regular Temple sacrifices 
to Yuwu (Ezek. xxiii. 39). 

From the fact that I Kings xi. 7 calls Molech the 
*abomination of the children of Ammon” it was 
formerly assumed that this worship wasan imitation 
of an Ammonite cult, But so little is known of the 
Ammonite religion that more recent scholarship has 
looked elsewhere for the source. Because of the 
mention in II Kings xvii. 81 of Adrammelech (= 
Adar-malik) and Anammelech (=Anu-malik) as gods 
of Sepharvaim transplanted to Samaria, it has been 
inferred that this form of worship was borrowed 





‘from Babylonia (comp. Büthgen, "Deitrüge zur 


Semitischen Religionsgesch." pp. 288 et seg.). This 
view rests on the supposition that “ Sepharvaim" is 
equal to *Sippar,? which probably is not the case. 
Even if it were, Anu and Adar were not gods of 
Sippar; Shamash was god of that city. From this 
verse, therefore, a Babylonian or Assyrian origin can 
not be demonstrated. 

Support for this view has been sought also in 
Amos v. 26. If, as is probable, Siccuth and Chiun 
in that passage are names or epithets of Babylonian 
deities (comp. Cnicy), the use of “Melek” in con- 
nection with these affords no sound basis for argu- 
ment. The whole passage may be, as Wellhausen 
and Nowack believe, a late gloss introduced on ac- 
count of II Kings xvii. 31, and is in any case too 
obscure to build upon. Furthermore. there is no 
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evidence that the sacrifice of the first-born was a 
feature of the worship of Babylonian deities. Be- 
cause child-sacrifice was a prominent feature of the 
worship of the Phenician Malik- Baal-Kronos, Moore 

(in Cheyne and Black, * Encyc. Bibl.”) secks to prove 

that the worship of Moloch was introduced from Phe- 

nicia. The evidence of itsexistencein Phenicia and 
her colonies is especially strong. Diodorus Siculus 

(xx. 14) tells how the Carthaginians in а siege sacri- 

ficed two hundred boysto Kronos. Burnin g wasan 

important feature of the rite. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem. 2d ed., pp. 372 et 
seq.; Büthgen, Beitrüge zur Semitischen Religionsgesch. 
1888, pp. 287 et seq.; Moore, The Image of Moloch, in Jour. 
Bib. Lit. 1897, xvi. 161 et seq.; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur 
les Religions Séniitiques, 1908, pp. 99-109. 

s. G. A. B. 

MOMBACH, JULIUS LAZARUS: Musician 
and composer: born in Pfungstadt 1813; died at 
London, England, Feb. 8, 1880. In 1898 he went 
to London and received a good musical education 
under Enoch Eliasson. On the election of Simon 
Ascher to the position of reader at the Great Syna- 
gogue, Mombach entered the choir. Subsequently 
he became director of the choir, and held this posi- 
tion till his death. He took part in all the services 
at the Great Synagogue for a period of fifty-two 
years; and threw all his energy into the task of im- 
proving the musical portion of the service. He ac- 
quired the reputation of a skilful pianist, and of a 
clever composer of synagogue music. Nearly all 
the music in use іп ће German synagogues of Eng- 
laud and the English colonies was composed by 
him. 

Mombach’s services as choirmaster were sought 
on almost every occasion of special importance in 
the history of the London and chief provincial syna- 
gogues; and many of the readers in English and 
colonial synagogues owed their training to him. He 
taught the singing of hazzanut to the students of 
Jews’ College; was a member of the Committee for 
the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge; and directed 
the singing of thesenior pupils of the Sabbath classes 
of the Association for Religious Instruction. For 
several years he conducted the concerts at the Jew- 
ish Workingmen’s Club, Aldgate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Feb. 18, 1880. 
J. G. L. 


MOMMSEN, CHRISTIAN MATTHIAS 
THEODOR: Jurist, archeologist, and historian; 
born Nov. 80, 1517, ut Garding, Sleswick-Holstein ; 
died Nov. 1, 1908, at Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 
His most important work is his “ Römische Gesch." 
(vol. i., 9th ed., Berlin, 1908; vols. ii., iii., 8th ed., 
1889; vol. v., 8d ed., 1886; vol. iv. was not pub- 
lished). In vol. iii. he treats exhaustively the posi- 
tion and intluence of the Jews in the Roman empire; 
and in vol. v. he devotes a chapter headed “Judiia 
und die Juden" to the spiritual and religious devel- 
opment of Judaism in the Persian, Greek, and Ro- 
man periods. 

As a member of the Prussian Diet (1873-82) and 
of the German Reichstag (1881-84), Mommsen he- 
Jonged to the Liberal party and Strongly opposed 
theanti-Semitic movement. In his pamphlet * Auch 
ein Wort über Unser Judentum ” (1881), which was 
written in reply to Treitschke’s arguments in “ Ein 





Wort über Unser Judentum,” he warml y pleaded for 
tolerance and humanity, and argued that the Jewish 
element in the German empire is a wholesome one. 
He was among the first who signed the declaration 
of German notables (Nov. 12, 1880) in which Jew- 
baiting (* Judenhetze") was designated a “national 
disgrace.” The passage in his “Römische Gesch." 
(iii. 850), “ Auch in der alten Welt war das Juden- 
tum ein wirksames Ferment des Kosmopolitismus 
und der nationalen Dekomposition und insofern ein 
vorzugsweise berechtigtes Mitglied in dem ciisa- 
rischen Staate, dessen Politik doch eigentlich nichts 
als Weltbürgertum, dessen Volkstümlichkeit im 
Grunde nichts als Humanitit war,” having been 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by the anti-Sem- 
ites, was omitted by Mommsen in a later edition. 
Mommsen was an active member of the Vercin 
zur Abwehr des Antisemitismus (founded 1891) until 
his death. He also declared himself against the ac- 
cusation of ritual murder. In a prefatory letter to 

Errera’s “Les Juifs Russes” (see Jew. Ехсүс. v. 

908, s.v. ERRERA, Leo-ABram) he expressed the 

hope “that the statesmen of a great empire and the 

sovereign arbiter of Europe may no longer be dom- 
inated by the blind action of a resuscitated Tor- 
quemada.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Levikon; Mit- 
theilungen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr des Antisemitis- 
mus, 1893, p. 177; 1894, p. 55; 1897, p. 387 ; 1903, рр. 345, 381; 
Hermann Vogelstein, in Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1904, pp. 103-106. 
D. S. Man. 
MONASTIR: Capital of Rumelia, European 

Turkey; 400 miles west of Constantinople; the an- 

cient Vitolia. It has a population of 65,000, in- 

cluding 6,000 Jews. There are no documents re- 
ferring to Jews in Monastir before the arrival of the 

Spanish exiles in 1492. In the middle of the six- 

teenth century there was a Talmudic school in 

Monastir which was under the direction of R. 

Joseph ibn Leb, the author of four volumes of 

responsa (see “Kore ha-Dorot,” ed. Cassel, p. 

87b). In 1863a terrible fire swept over the city: 

1,008 out of the 2,080 houses and shops that were 

burned belonged to Jews. In 1884 there were 4,000 

Jews in Monastir. In 1900 the Jews were accused 

of ritual murder in connection with the disappear- 

ance of an Orthodox Bulgarian, sixty years of age. 
The affairs of the community are administered by 

а chief rabbi (“ ракат bashi”; officially recognized 

by a decree of the sultan), a bet din or religious 

court, and a council of notables; from the taxes 
levied by the last-named the chief rabbi, the judges, 
and the schools are supported, and the poor relieved. 

There are three synagogues and five batte midrashot : 

а large Talmud Torah with 250 children; а boys’ 

school with 150 pupils, founded in 1895, and sub- 

sidized by the Alliance Israélite Universelle and the 

Anglo-Jewish Association; a girls’ school with 110 

pupils, also aided by the Alliance; and day-nurseries 

that care for about 120 infants. Its two hebra kad- 
dishahs date back to the first settlement of the 

Jews in the city. The occupations followed by the 

community are as follows: 600 merchants, including 

bankers; 150 cobblers; 150 tailors; 150 blacksmiths; 

50 tinsmiths; 250 porters; and 150 dealers in old 

clothes (in which the Jews have the monopoly). 

The Jewish workmen belong to unions. Formerly 
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they lived in “cortijos,” or groups of houses enclosed 
by a wall, but most of these have been destroyed 
by the frequent fires. Down to the beginning of 
the last century the Monastir Jews put no inscrip- 
tions on their tombstones. 

The following have occupied the rabbinate of 
Monastir: Joseph Jacob Israel (c. 1768); Joseph 
Israel (е. 1790); Jacob Joseph Israel (1854-89; au- 
thor of “ Yismah Mosheh,” a book of devotions in 
Judso-Spanish, published by his grandson; Bel- 
grade, 1896); Abraham Levi of Janina (1896-98). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Schwab, Histoire des lsraélites, p. 938: 
Bulletin All. Isr. 1884, 1900, 1901; M. Franco, Histoire des 
Israélites de v Empire Ottoman, р. 206; Hl Avenir di Saw- 
nica, Dec. 31, 1902 ; Jacob Joseph Israel, Yismah Mosheh, Bel- 
grade, 1896. 

D. M. Fr. 


MONATSSCHRIFT FÜR DIE GESCHICH- 
TE UND WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDEN- 
THUMS: The oldest and most important monthly 
devoted to the science of Judaism. It was founded 
by Zacharias FRANKEL in Dresden in the year 1851, 
in continuation of his “ Zeitschrift für die Religiósen 
Interessen des Judenthums,” which had been sup- 
pressed in 1846. Frankel believed that the objects 
striven for in the contest of 1848 had been attained, 
and that the Jews no longer had separate political 
interests. Не therefore considered that the.time had 
arrived for them to undertake a scientific investiga- 
tion of their history and literature. 

The first seventeen volumes of the ^ Monatsschrift " 
were edited by Frankel, who was succeeded by 
the historian Heinrich Grartz. The latter edited 
vols. xviii. to xxxvi. inclusive, being assisted by 
Pinkus Frank! of Berlin in vols. xxxiii. to xxxv. 
Publieation was stopped in 1887, but was resumed 
in 1892, with M. Braun and David Kaufmann as 
joint editors (vols. xxxvii. to xlii). Upon Kauf- 
mann's death (1899) Braun became sole editor. Since 
Jan., 1904, the * Monatsschrift " has appeared as the 
organ of the Gesellschaft zur Förderung der Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums. 

The “ Monatsschrift ” was first published in Dres- 
den. Some volumes were then issued at Krotoschin 
and some at Berlin; but the greatest number ap- 
peared in Breslau. A complete table of contents 
for the first seventeen volumes is appended to vol. 
xvii., and а similar table for the years 1869 to 1887 
is given at the end of vol xxxvi. This table has 
been published separately also. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatsschrift, vol. i. Preface; S. Р. Rabbi- 
nowitz, Zacharias Frankel (in Hebrew), рр. 148 et Seq. 
Warsaw, 1898. An exhaustive criticism, by Atlas, of vol. 
xxxiii. appears in Ha- 4817, ii. 432-450. 

P. Wi. 


MONCALVO (торле) : Small town in the prov- 
ince of Alessandria, Picdmont, Italy. Jews settled 
there after their expulsion from France: The com- 
munity, Hike those of Asti and Fossano, long retained 
the old French ritual, and still uses the Ger- 
man Mahzor with several additions from the French 
rite. The history of the community is similar to 
that of the other communities of Savoy. In 1866 it 
contained 220 persons, including a large number of 
artisans engaged in varíous trades, but it is now 
considerably smaller. 1 formerly had various phil- 
anthropic societies and foundations, ritual institu- 
tions, etc. Joseph Lattes (d. 1880) officiated for a 
time as rabbi. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, in Halikot Kedem, p. 51; idem, 
Mebo le-Mahzor, p. 1; Zunz, Ritus, p. 64; Corriere. Israe- 
litico, iv. 319. 

G. I. E. 

MOND, LUDWIG: English chemist; born at 
Cassel, Germany, March 7, 1839; educated at the 
Polytechnic School, Cassel, and at the universities 
of Marburg and Heidelberg. In 1862 he went to 
England and engaged in the Le Blanc soda indus- 
try, introducing his process for recovering sulfur 
from alkali waste. In 1878 he established, in part- 
nership with T. T. Brunner, at Winnington, North- 
wich, Cheshire, the manufacture of ammonia soda 
by the Solvay process, which he has perfected; and 
the works there now constitute the largest alkali 
establishment in the world. Mond has patented 
many inventions of great scientific and commercial 
importance. He also founded and endowed the 
Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory of the Royal 
Institution in 1896. 

Mond has held various high scientific positions. 
He is fellow of the Royal Society; a vice-president 
of the Royal Institution; vice-president of the 
Chemical Society; ex-president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry; and ex-president of the chem- 
ical section of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (1896). He has written nu- 
merous papers and addresses which have been pub- 
lished in the transactions and proceedings of these 
societies and institutions. 


Who's Who, 1904: Jewish Year Book, 1903. 
G. L. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
jJ. 
MONDAY AND THURSDAY PRAYER. 

See Lrrunev. 

MONEY.—Biblical Data: I. As far back as the 
history of Israel can be traced, gold and silver were 
used as standards of value and mediums of exchange, 
and, as the Egyptian tribute-lists show, they were 
thus employed in Canaan even before the Israelites 
inhabited it. The general use of the word * kesef," 
meaning “silver,” to designate money shows that 
silver was the prevailing medium of exchange. Up 
to the time of the Exile, and even later, the metals 
were not coined, but were weighed (Ex. xxii. 16; 
II Sam. xviii. 12; I Kings xx. 89; see NUMISMAT- 
ICs. The scales and weights were carried about 
with the precious metal in a bag attached to the 
girdle (Deut. xxv. 18 et seg. ; Isa. xlvi. 6; Prov. xvi. 
11. An adulteration or debasement of the value of 
the precious metals by means of certain alloys seems 
not to have occurred; at least the practise was not 
given any thought, and warnings are uttered only 
against false measures (Deut. /.e.; Lev. xix. 86). 

To disprove the opinion that during the whole 
period before the Exile coined money was unknown— 
that is, money under state control in regard to 
weight, purity, etc.—the passage in I Bam. ix. 8 is 
cited. Here it is related that Saul’s slave gave him 
the fourth part of a shekel of silver, which he had 
with him. The conclusion, however, that this isa 
reference to coined money is too hasty. The only 
inference to be drawn is that at the time when the 
autbor of I Sam. ix. lived silver pieces of a certain 
weight may have existed and that they were cast, 
into certain shapes known to every one, in order to 

| Obviate the necessity of weighing them at each 
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transaction. Perhaps the name for “talent” (* kik- 
kar” = “ring”) is derived from such forms, since 
Egyptian documents show that it was quite usual 
to cast the metals into such rings orinto bars. These 
forms were not found among the Assyrians, who, 
however, used wedge-shaped pieces of gold, which 

are mentioned in Josh. vii. 21. 
For money, as for weight, the shekel was the 
standard unit, the pieces of metal being cither frac- 
tions or multiples of the shekel. The 


The struggle between the Egyptian deci- 
Shekel.  malsystemand the sexagesimal moth- 


od of the Babylonians first made itself 
felt in regard to weights of gold and silver. The 
Phenicians were probably the mediators; and a mina 
of 50 shekels was established as a standard. Ac- 
cording to certain indications, the relative value of 
gold to silver was as 10 to 1. Later, in consequence 
of the great increase in the supply of silver, the 
relative value was as 40 t0 8. This may, perhaps, 
lave affected the possibility of introducing the sex- 
agesimal system. 
The gold shekel originally weighed ұу of a mina. 
The silver shekel, to have had an equal value, must 
have weighed 4° х 1 = 3 ofamina. As this would 
have been impracticable for use, it was decided to 
make a smaller piece, one more suitable for circula- 
tion. Twomethods presented themselves: (1) either 
the silver equivalent of the gold shekel could be 
divided into ten parts, in which case a silver shekel 
of #5 = yy of a shekel of weight would result; or (2) 
the silver equivalent could be divided into fifteen 
parts, in which case a silver shekel would weigh 725 
of a mina. 
When the decimal system made its way into uso, 
the gold mina as wellas the silver mina was 
reckoned at 50 such shekels. Conse- 
The Mina. quently there was (1) the Babylonian 
silver mina, equivalent to $9 — 19 of 
a mina of weight; (2) the Phenician silver mina, 
equivalent to 138 = 32 of a mina of weight. 
In the earlier system of Babylonian silver values 
(which was used also in the Lydian and Persian 
kingdoms) the silver shekel was divided into thirds, 
sixths, and twelfths, whereas in the Phenician sys- 
tem it was divided into halves, fourths, eighths, etc. 
The Phenician silver shekel is found among the 
Jews also. This is proved by the fact that they 
‘had the same method of division: the quarter- 
shekel appears in I Sam. ix. 8; the half-shekel is the 
Temple-tax in the Priestly Code. The shekels of 
the Maccabean period which have been preserved 

rary between 14.50 and 14.65 gr., which is exactly 
tis of the large “common” (see WEIGIITS AND 

ASURES) Babylonian mina. The mina accord- 

ingly weighed 727.7 gr., and the talent 43,059 kg. 
In the Persian period the Babylonian shekel, 
equivalent to one-tenth of the mina of weight, came 
into use, since Nehemiah (x. 88 (A. V. 32]) assessed 
the Temple-tax at one-third of a shekel. This Per- 
sian system of coinage had the small minaasa basis. 
The unit was the siglos, which cor- 

The Siglos. responded to one-half of a Babylonian 
shekel. The relation between it and 

the Jewish one was 8 to 8. It was considered as the 
one-hundredth part of a minaand not the fiftieth. It 














amounted to 5.61-5.78 gr. ; the mina, to 561-578 gr. ; 

and the talent to 33,660-34,380 kg. In the Macca- 

bean period the Phenician silver shekel was again in 

use. Consequently the Temple-tax was again a 

half-shekel (Matt. xvii. 24, 27). 

II. Coined money did not come into use among 
the Jews until the time of the Persians. In the Old 
Testament, Persian darics (A. V. “drams ”) are men- 
tioned in Ezra viii. 97 and I Chron. xxix. 7 as “adar- 
kon,” and in Ezra ii. 69and Neh. vii. 70-79 as * darke- 
mon." They weighed 8.40 gr., thus corresponding 
almost exactly to one-sixtieth of the Babylonian 
light mina. The corresponding silver coin was one- 
twentieth of the daric; which, perhaps, was meant 
by the term “shekel” in Neh. v. 15, x. 33. See Nrt- 
MISMATICS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzinger, Hebrüische Archäologie, pp. 
189-198; Madden, Coins of the Jews, London, 1881 ; Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen. Archäologie, 1894; Herzfeld, 
Handelsgeschichte der Juden des Alterthums, Brunswick, 
1879, pp. 171-185; Е. de Saulcy, Recherches sur la Numisma- 
tique. Judaique, 1854; Levy, Geschichte der Jüdischen 
Münzen, 1862, 

W. N. 


E. G. П. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: In conformity 
with the unvarying usage of the Mosaic law, the 
Mishnah (B. M. iv. 1) treats both gold and copper 
coins as commodities when they come to be ex- 
changed for silver coins (see ALIENATION); but the 
Gemara upon this section gives a glimpse into the 
history of the battle of the gold and silver stand- 
ards, which raged with varying fortunes from the 
days of Hillel and Shammai, in King Herod’s time, 
to the compilation of the Mishnah by Rabbi, Sham- 
mai’s leading disciple, R. Ніууа, addresses him: 
* Rabbi, you teach us now in your old age that gold 
{as a commodity] gives title tosilver; but when you 
were young you taught us the contrary!” In the 
discussion that follows the Mishnah is referred to 
(Ma‘as. Sh. ii. 7). The school of Shammai says: 
“ À man must not turn shekels into gold denarii [for 
transport of second tithe to Jerusalem].” The 
school of Hillel permitted it. The former school 
seemed to look on gold as a commodity, at least as 
compared with silver; the latter school was willing, 
for this purpose, at least, to treat both alike as 
money, if not to give gold a preference over silver. 
The Hillelites seemingly yielded to the Roman in- 
fluence of their time, which maintained the gold 
standard. 

The gold denarius passed generally for twenty- 
five silver denarii—that is, 64 shekels. It is urged 
in favor of gold as the true money that it was usual 
in the redemption of the first-born son for the 
father to give a gold denarius to the kohen, and for 
the latter to return five zuz, or silver denarii, in 
change, though the rate of exchange between silver 
and gold at the time might be such as to make the 
former worth either more or less than twenty-five of 
the latter. Another point is made in a responsum 
by R. Hiyya himself, that a loan made in gold may 
be recovered in gold, though it has risen in ex- 
change value, without violating the law against 
usury (B. M. 44b-45b). Rabbi, as most of the in- 
tervening patriarchs, was one of Iillel's descendants, 
and naturally followed his teachings. It was prob- 
ably a change in the Roman currency laws and in 
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the habits of business which induced him in his later 
years to reestablish the old silver standard among 


the Jews. 
8. L. N. D. 


MONEY-LENDING. Sce Usury. 


MONIES, DAVID: Danish portrait and genre 
painter; born in Copenhagen June 3, 1812; died 
there April 29, 1894. He was admitted to the 
school of the Academy of Arts jn 1824, and was 
twice (1827 and 1882) awarded silver medals for 
meritorious work. In 1830 he began painting, pro- 
ducing and exhibiting portraits of eminent contem- 
poraries. 

In 1833 Monies produced “En Kunstner som 
spoger med en Bondepige.” In 1885 he went to 
Munich, and in the following year 400 rix-dollars per 
annum was awarded to him from the public funds 
to enable him to continue his studies abroad. In 
1848 he was elected a member of the Danish Acad- 
emy of Arts, and in 1859 he received the title of 
professor. Among other paintings by Monies, the 
following may be mentioned: “To Born ved et 
"Vandlób," 1888; “Erindring fra Danseboden,” 1849; 
“Konfirmanden ”; “Pengebrevet”; “ En Skovtur” 
{in the royal gallery at Copenhagen). Monies es- 
sayed also historical painting, and his “Episode af 
Troppernes Hjemkomst,” 1850, vividly expresses 
the feeling of joy mingled with sadness which ani- 
mated the Danish people on the occasion of the home- 
coming of the troops after the Three Years’ war. 
Тыз painting isin the museum in Frederiksborg Cas- 
tle. Monies was less fortunate in the large pictures 
jn which he depicted scenes from the history of the 
Jewish people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon; 

Weilbach, Nyt Kunstnerlexicon. 

8. F. C. 

MONIS, JUDAH: American scholar, Hannah 
Adams in her “History of the Jews" says that he 
-was born in Algiers about 1683, and that he died in 
Northborough, Mass., in 1764; while Josiah Quincy 
in his “History of Harvard University ” gives the 
year of his birth as 1680 and that of his death as 
1761. Little is known of his early career. He is 
said to have received his education in Italy, and to 
have emigrated to Boston in the early part of the 
eighteenth century (Adams, Le) The first event of 
his life of which there is authentic record is his bap- 
tism (March 27, 1722) in the College Hall at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. After that he was an active and 
energetic worker in the cause of his new faith, al- 
though he observed throughout his life the Jewish 
Sabbath. He held the appointment of instructor 
in Hebrew at the university from 1722 till 1'759, 
when, on the death of his wife, he resigned and 
removed to Northborough. 

On the occasion of his baptism, after the sermon 
of the officiating clergyman, he delivered a discourse 
in which he formulated and defended his confession 
of faith, The title of this address (printed by 8. 
Kneeland for O. Henchman “at the Corner Shop on 
the South Side of the Town House,” Boston, 1722) is: 
“The Truth, Being a Discourse which the Author 
delivered at his Baptism, Containing Nine Principal 
Arguments the Modern J ewish Rabbins do make to 
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prove the Messiah is yet to Come; With the Answers 
to each . . . not only according to the Orthodox 
Opinion, but even with the Authority of their own 
Authentick Rabbins of Old, and Likewise, With the 
Confession of his Faith, at the Latter End. Dedi- 
cated to the Jewish Nation and Prefac'd by the Rev- 
erend Increase Mather, D.D.” Monis was the author 
also of two short essays, both treating of the same 
subject as his address. 

In 1785 he published in Boston the first Hebrew 
grammar printed in America. It bore the title: 
< Dickdook Leshon Gnebreet. A Grammar of the He- 
brew Tongue, Being an Essay To bring the Hebrew 
Grammar into English to Facilitate the Instruc- 
tion of all those who are desirous of acquiring a 
clear idea of this Primitive Tongue by their own 
studies; In order to their more distinct Acquaint- 
ance with the Sacred Oracles of the Old Testament, 
according to the Original. And Published more 
especially for the Use of the Students of Harvard 
College at Cambridge, in New England.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Leboyich, Judah Monis, in Jewish 

Comment, Baltimore, Aug. 22. 1902; Hannah Adams, His- 

tory of the Jews, London, 1818; Josiah Quincy, History of 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 1840; G. А. Kohut, 

in American Journal of Semitic Languages, xiv. 217 et seq. 


Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc., i. 10, 428; x. 3% 
T. F. T. H. 


MONOGAMY: In Judaism the Law tolerated 
though it did not enact polygamy ; but custom stood 
higher than the Law. From the period of the re- 
turn from the Babylonian Exile, monogamy became 
the ideal and the custom of Jewish married life. 
That monogamy was the ideal may be seen from 
several facts. Not only does the narrative of Gen- 
esis, containing the story of the first man and woman, 
point to monogamy, but Gen. ii. 24 is best explained 

in the same sense. So, too, in the 
Monogamy story of the Flood, in which the res- 
the Jew-  toration of the human race is depicted, 
ish Ideal. the monogamous principle is as- 
sumed. Also the polygamous mar- 
riages of some of the patriarchs are felt by the nar- 
rator (J) to need excuse and apology, as being 
infringements of a current monogamous ideal. 
Even more unmistakable is the monogamous ideal 
displayed in the Wisdom literature. The * Golden 
AB С of the Perfect Wife” in Prov. xxxi. 10-81 
is certainly monogamous; in fact, throughout the 
Book of Proverbs “monogamy is assumed” (Toy, 
« Proverbs,” p. xii.; comp. Cheyne, “ Job and Solo- 
mon," р. 186). Ben Sira, moreover, as well as Tobit, 
confirms this conclusion (comp. History of Susanna 
98, 69), though, while Ben Sira’s view of woman is 
lower on the whole than that of the canonical Prov- 
erbs, Tobit’s is quite as high as the highest ideal. 
Job is monogamous, So is the Song of Solomon. 
Harper gives a most convincing argument in 
this sense in his edition of the Song of Solomon 
(Cambridge, 1902; comp. especially pp. xxxi 
and xxxiv.). 

From another side the monogamous ideal is illus- 
trated by the prophetic use of marriage as typical 
of the relation between God and Israel. In this 
sense monogamy becomes the corollary of the divine 
Unity (comp. Hamburger, “ R. B. T.” i., s.v. “ Viel- 
weiberei"). It is a commonplace of prophetic im- 
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agery to describe God as the husband and Israel as 
the bride (comp. Hosea, passim ; the exquisite passage 
Jer. ii. 2; also 2. iii. 14, xxxi. 89), in contrast to idol- 
atry, which is typical of impure married life (Isa. 
liv. 5, and many other passages), Infidelity toward 
God is expressed under the figure of whoredom (see 
Driver on Deut. xxxi. 16). The same figure of the 
relation of God to Israel passed over to the later Ju- 
daism; and a similar figure is prominent in Chris- 
tianity also. 

As to the Law, the facts have already been treated 
in part under Bieamy. Monogamy was not legally 
enforced. In the case of the Levrrare MARRIAGE, 
monogamy was legally invaded; otherwise, polyg- 
amy was merely tolerated and not set up as а laud- 
ablerule. Buton the other hand the Law made sev- 
eral provisions which are of a nature to act as bars 
to polygamy. By positively prohibiting an Israclite 
eunuch-class (Deut. xxiii. 1) the possibility of the 
large Oriental harem was much di- 
minished (see, however, Eunuci), 
Royal license in the matter of polyg- 
amy is denounced (Deut. xvii. 17), 
and in later times it is chiefly the un-Jewish Herod 
who is represented as having a large harem. The 
high priest, in the traditional explanation of Lev. 
xxi. 18, was restricted to one wife (Yoma 1.1; Yeb. 
59a; Maimonides, “Yad,” Issure Biah, xvii. 13). 
Perhaps the most effective deterrent of polygamy 
was the equality of rights established among a 
man’s wives if he took more than one. The law of 
Ex, xxi, 10, “if he take himself another wife, her 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage, he 
shall not diminish,” must in ancient as in medieval 
times have made polygamy unattractive, if not im- 
possible, except to the very wealthy (comp. Luck- 
ock, “History of Marriage," 1894, pp. 18 et seg.). 
Again, the law of inheritance, by which the child 
of a second and favorite wife could not be preferred 
to the child ofa less-beloved wife, must have stood as 
a bar to a second marriage. This law (Deut. xxi. 
15), by its use of the terms “hated " and “beloved” 
of the two wives, also gives incidentally the main 
social objection to polygamy, namely, the difficulty 
of maintaining under a polygamous régime cordial 
relations within the home (Nowack, * Hebrüische 
Archäologie,” i. 159). It is certain that polygamy 
did not largely prevail in Israel (20. 158) Until 
Strict monogamy generally established itself after 
the Exile the Jew had for the most part only 
one wife, with, perhaps, a secondary consort of 
lower status (a similar custom is revealed by the 
code of Hammurabi; see Johns in Hastings, “ Dict. 
Bible,” extra vol., p. 599a). 

It was the consideration of the difficulty of main- 
taining a happy home-life that practically abrogated 
polygamy among the Jews after the Exile. The 
ideal of Jewish family life is very high in the Wis- 
dom literature; and the ideal continually rose with 
subsequent centuries. Güdemann rightly sees in 
this argument the strongest evidence of the monog- 
amous condition of the Jews for centuries before 
monogamy was legally enforced (comp. Güdemann, 
“ Das Judenthum,” 1909, pp. 7 e£ seg.). It may be 
clearly seen from Ps. exxviii, in which the do- 
mestic happiness of the monogamist God-fearer is 
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depicted. This psalm has thus been appropriately 
introduced into the Church marriage service, as 
well as into the Synagogue processional for the 
Bridegroom of tho Law. 

That polygamy survived into the Christian era 
is, however, asserted by Josephus (* Ant." xvii. 1, 
$ 9); and he himself (“ Vita,” & 75) seems to have 

had one wife in Palestine and another 


Josephus in Egypt (comp. Löw, “Gesammelte 
and the Schriften,” iii. 47). Such a practise is 
Talmud. forbidden by a baraita in Yeb. 87a; and 


this prohibition is (with certain limita- 
tions) introduced into the Shulhan ‘Aruk (Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, ii. 11). The Talmud certainly does not enact 
monogamy (see Bre@amy); and as far as the Law is 
concerned, Justin Martyr (“ Dial. cum Tryph.” § 184) 
is not wrong in asserting that in his time (2d cent. 
C.E.) Jews were permitted to have four or five 
wives. But itis very doubtful whether they availed 
themselves of the permission. Frankel (“Grund- 
linien des Mosaisch-Talmudischen Ehercchts,” 1860) 
maintains the prevalence of monogamy; and his 
view was not seriously shaken by the criticisms of 
Löw (l.c. pp. 48 et seg.), who does not contest Fran- 
kel's main position, but merely adduces some evi- 
dence to show that Frankel’s conclusion was per- 
haps stated without sufficient reserve. It is not 
necessary to examine the details further here; for 
the main fact remains that the general impression 
made by the Talmudic evidence is altogether favor- 
able to Frankel's contention (comp. the statement 
of Amram in "The Jewish Law of Divorce," 1897, 
p. 76, note 9: “There are many indications in the 
Mishnah that monogamy was the rule and poly gamy 
the exception”; he cites Yeb. ii. 9, 10—on which 
Frankel also lays stress— where the presumption 
that а messenger bringing a document of divorce 
from foreign parts had assisted in divorcing the 
woman because he wished to marry her himself, is 
rebutted by the fact that he had a wife living at the 
time) It is, however, on the general impression 
that one relies in adopting the view of Frankel. 
Edersheim (* Hist. of the Jewish Nation," 1896, p. 
372) is equally emphatic. 
The Jewish law reached the Middle Ages with 
polygamy permitted, but not much practised. The- 
oretically a man might have several 
The Middle wives if he wished, for R. Ami’s view 
Ages. to the contrary does not seem to have 
been accepted (Yeb. 65a, below). So 
in his codification of the Jewish law, Maimonides. 
(“ Yad,” Ishut, xiv.; comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, i. 9) makes it lawful for man to contract 
many simultaneous marriages, But this must not 
be taken to represent the personal opinion of Mai- 
monides, especially if the letter attributed to him 
concerning the French (Provengal) rabbis be au- 
thentic. In that letter Maimonides scornfully attacks 
the practise of bigamy with an abusive vigor cer- 
tainly unusual with him (on this letter see Kobak’s. 
“Jeschurun,” iii. 46-55). The law, as laid down 
in the Talmud and codified by Maimonides, re- 
quired, however, that the husband should not only 
insure to each wife adequate maintenance (each 
wife could claim a separate domicile), but should 
also secure for each full conjugal rights. Such 
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restrictions are essentially foreign to a polygamous 
condition. 

It may be inferred that, except in the case of child- 
lessness, very few European Jews in the Middle 
Ages were other than monogamous. It must be re- 
membered that in the Jewish view the purpose of 
marriage was not to satisfy carnal desires, but to 
raise up à family; hence it was not uncommon that 

a man was permitted and even urged 


Monogamy to take а second wife when this pur- 
Becomes pose was unfulfilled. It is open to 
Jewish question whether a simultaneous mar- 

Law. riage or а divorce of the first wife 


would be the more humane or expe- 
dient course; but while the Jewish theory as to the 
purpose of marriage prevailed, one or other course 
was natural in case of the wife's sterility. At all 
events when К. Gershom at the beginning of the 
eleventh century succeeded with the utmost ease in 
making monogamy the law for Western Jews, he 
was merely formalizing current practise (comp. 
Güdemann, “Gesch.” i, 11, ii. 165, iii. 116; Abra- 
hams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” ch. vii.). 
Graetz'sarguments to show that polygamy prevailed 
in Europe in R. Gershom’s time are refuted by Har- 
kavy in the Hebrew edition of Graetz (iii. 867, note 
wp). On R. Gershom's celebrated herem see 
BIGAMY and бекѕпом в. JUDAH. 

In Mohammedan parts of Europe, as well as in 
the Orient generally, the law of monogamy was 
not, and is not, formally accepted. Occasional cases 
of bigamy are found in Spain as late as the four- 
teenth century (for а case in 1822 comp. Kayserling 
in * Monatsschrift," 1865, pp. 390-391, and add the 
evidence from the Responsa of Isaac b. Sheshet, 
1901, 8 20). But it may be doubted whether any 
clear cases can be produced of such marriages ex- 
cept for specific reasons which the Jewish theory 
of marriage regarded as adequate (comp., for in- 
stance, RaSHBA’s testimony in Tur Eben ha-' Ezer). 
The objection in the Orient to Gershom’s rule 
turned on this very point as well as on the 

levirate difficulty. That even in the 

Conditions Orient bigamy was against the senti- 
in ment of many may be seen from the 

the Orient. customary undertaking (included in 
the ketubah) by the husband that he 

will not take a second wife. The insertion of such 
a clause is termed “customary” in the Tur Eben 
ha-'Ezer, $ 119, near end (comp. Abrahams, le. p. 
120, and Jew. Ёхсүс. vii. 476, s.v. KETUBANM). Thus 
in the East a voluntary promise often replaced what 
was law in the West. No doubt cases of bigamy 
still occur among Eastern Jews (see references in 
Westermarck, * History of Human Marriage," Index, 
s.v. " Jews"); but such cases are surprisingly rare. 
In addition to the citations in Kalisch (Commentary 
on Leviticus, ii. 974), the following may be quoted: 
* As: rule, the Oriental Jews are practically monog- 
amists" (Lucy Garnett, “The Women of Turkey,” 
1891, p. 12); “Bigamy [in Morocco] is also legal, 
though uncommon” (Budgett Meakin, “ The Moors,” 
1902, p. 448); “They [the Yemenites] rarely marry 
more than one wife" (M. 'Thomas, * Two Years in 
Palestine and Syria," 1900, p. 40). For similar state- 
ments as to Teheran and Safed see “Revue des 





Ecoles de l'Alliance Israélite Universelle,” No. 2, p. 
166; No. 8, p. 195. It is indeed to the schools, now 
so beneficently established in most parts of the East, 
that one must look for a complete legalization of 
what is after all the ordinary rule and custom in 
regard to monogamy. 
J. I. А. 
MONOTHEISM: The belief in one God. The 
French writer Ernest Renan has propounded the 
theory that the monotheistic instinct was a Semitic 
trait, and that therefore the universal belief that it 
was characteristic of the Hebrews alone must be 
modified. But later research into Semitic origins 
has demonstrated the untenability of Renan’s con- 
tention. Robertson Smith has summed up the mat- 
ter with the statement that “what is often described 
as anatural tendency of Semitic religion toward eth- 
ical monotheism is in the main nothing more than 
a consequence of the alliance of religion with mon- 
archy ” (* Rel. of Sem." p. 74; Montefiore, “ Hibbert 
Lectures,” p. 24; Schreiner, “ Die Jiingsten Urtheile 
über das Judenthum," p. 7). The Hebrews alone of 
all the Semitic peoples reached the stage of pure 
monotheism, through the teachings of their prophets; 
however, it required centuries of development before 
every trace of idolatry disappeared even from among 
them, and before they stood forth as a “unique 
people on earth," worshipers of the one God and of 
Him alone. 
In Hebrew tradition the origin of the belief in the 
one God is connected with the religious awaken- 
| ing of the patriarch Abraham. Later 
Rise of the legends describe cireumstantially how 
Belief. Abraham reached this belief (Beer, 
*Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung 
der Jüdischen Sage”; see ABRAHAM). Though the 
tradition contains without doubt the kernelof the 
truth, modern criticism holds that the Hebrew 
tribes were brought to a clear realization of the 
difference between their God and the gods of the 
surrounding nations through the work and teach- 
ings of Moses. The acceptance of the pure mon- 
otheistic belief by the whole people was a slow 
process at best; how slow, many statements in the 
historical and prophetical books of the Bible prove 
amply. Throughout the period of the first com- 
mon wealth there was constant reversion to idolatry 
on the part of the people (comp. Judges ii. 11-18, 
17, 19; iii. 7; ҮШ, 88; x. 6, 10, 18; I Sam. viii. 8, 
xii. 10; I Kings ix. 9, xiv, 9, xvi. 81; II Kings 
xvii. 7, xxii. 17; Isa. ii. 8, x. 11, xxxi. 7; Jer. i. 
16; vii. 9, 18; ix. 18; xi. 10, 18, 17; xii. 16; xiii. 10; 
xvi. 11; xix. 4-5, 23; xxii. 9; xxxii. 99, 35; xliv. 
8, б, 10; Hos. ii. 7, iii. 1, iv. 17, viii. 4, xi. 2; Ps. 
cvi. 86; II Chron. vii. 22; xxiv. 18; xxviii. 2, 25; 
xxxiii. 7; xxxiv. 25). Forgetful of their obligation 
to worship Yawn and Him alone, the people fol- 
lowed after the “ba‘alim”; the “bamot” and the 
*asherot? dotted the land; frequently, too, the Is- 
raelites confounded the worship of 
Monolatry. Yuwmn with the worship of Baal. 

In the development of religious be- 
lief in Israel there are indications of a growth 
through various stages before the conception of ab- 
solute uncompromising monotheism was reached. 
Down to the eighth-century prophets, the religion 
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of the people was monolatrous rather than monothc- 
istic; they considered Yuwn to be the one God and 
their God, but not the one and only God. He was 
the national God of Israel as Chemosh was the god 
of Moab and Milkom the god of Ammon (Num. 
xxi 29; Judges xi. 24; I Kings xi. 83). He was 
not yet the God of all the nations and of the uni- 
verse. The existence of other gods was not defini- 
tively denied; even the second commandment does 
not disclaim the existence of other gods; it merely 
forbids Israel to bow down to them or serve them 
(comp. Deut. iv. 19). There was, in truth there 
could be, no other God in Israel; but this, it is held, 
did not affect the reality of the gods of other nations; 
though, in comparison with the might and glory of 
Үнүн, they were weak and powerless. A very 
early poem has the words, * Who is like unto thee, 
О Lord, among the gods?" (Ex. xv. 11)—a sufficient 
indication that the idea that there were other gods 
was in the writer's mind. In later psalm there is 
& reminiscence of this early state of thought— 
“There is none like unto thee among the gods” (Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 8, R. V.). 

As among other Semitic peoples (Smith, Lc. p. 
91), so, too, in early Israel the closest relationship 
was supposed fo subsist between the Deity, the 
land, and the people. Yuwu was the God not only 
of Israel the people (II Sam. vii. 28; I Kings viii. 

59), but of theland of Israel; He could 

God, Land, be approached nowhere else (comp. 
and the story of Naaman, II Kings v. 15); 
People. the great conception of His omnipres- 
ence as held by the author of the 139th 

Psalm was not yet reached. Thus when David was 
compelled by his enemies to flee he complained bit- 
terly: “They have driven me out this day that I 
Should not cleave unto the inheritance of the Lord, 
saying, Go, serve other gods" (I Sam. xxvi. 19, R. 
V.); and the prophet Hosea speaks of the domain of 
the Israelites as “God’s land” (іх. 7). The triple 
relationship of God, people, and land is forcibly 
expressed in as late а passage as the prayer of the 
Deuteronomist, * Look down from thy holy habita- 
tion, from heaven, and bless thy people Israel, and 
the land which thou hast given us” (Deut. xxvi. 15). 

In Israel, then, and in Israel's land Үнүн was 
sole God. Even this preparatory stage to uni- 
versal monotheism was not reached until centuries 
after the occupation of the land; there was a syn- 
cretism of religious cults; the people were tolerant 
of the local ba'alim; Jeroboam was able to set up 
the calf-gods at Dan and Bethel without arousing a 
great outcry. 

Yrwu alone in the land, the land Үнүн” alone, 
the worship of no other god to be tolerated in the 
Jand—this was the program of the zealous prophet 
Elijah, and in his activity there was a decided step 
forward to the recognition of Yawn alone as the 
God of Israel. For Elijah it was Ynwmn only or 
nothing; “How long halt ye between two opinions? 
if the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then 
follow him” (I Kings xviii. 21). Monolatry reaches 
its supreme expression in Elijah: “Yawn is God” 
is the watchword of his activity; there is room for 
none other in Israel. 

From this attitude of Elijah it was but a step to 





pure monotheism; the belief is found in full flower 
in thespeeches of the great eighth-century prophets; 
the genius of Amos and his successors carried the 
conception of the “oneness” of Үнүп to its utter- 
most limit, although even in their time the people 
did not reach this height of thought; it was only 
after the return from the Babylonian exile that the 
monotheistic belief was a positive possession of the 
people as well as of the great spirits to whom the 
truth was first vouchsafed. 

The modern view of tlie development of religious 
thoughtin Israelisthat the conception of pure mono- 
theism was reached through three channels—through 
the recognition of God in nature and in history, 
and through the belief in the ethical character or 

holiness of God. When Унун was 

True Mono- recognized as the Creator of heaven 
theism. and earth and all that in them is 
(comp. Amos v. 8, ix. 6), when the 

appellation “the Lord of the heavenly hosts" was 
given Him (Amos iv. 18, v. 27, Hebr.), when the 
whole earth was spoken of as being full of His glory 
(Isa. vi. 8), then there was room for no other god; 
for the conception of God as the Lord and Creator 
of nature carried with it, as а necessary corollary, 
the belief that there was no god beside Him (Jer. 
X. 11). The great conceptions of the Prophets that 
Yuwu punishes wrong-doing not only in Israel but 
in other nations (Amos i.-ii.), that He is the arbiter 
of the destinies of such other nations (10. ix. 7), that 
He uses heathen kings asinstruments of punishment 
or salvation, as when Isaiah speaks of the Assyrian 
monarch as “the rod of God's anger," when Jere- 
miah points to the Babylonian king as the instru- 
ment whereby God will punish Jerusalem, and 
when deutero-Isaiah refers to Cyrus as God's 
anointed—all this involves the conclusior shat there 
was no god but Yuwn, for His dominion extended 
not only over Israel, but over the nations of the earth 
also, and His guiding hand directed the course of 
kingsand peoples in the working out of theirhistory. 

But the conception of the holiness of Унун (Isa. 
v. 16, vi. 3; Hab. ii. 8), the recognition of His eth- 
ical character, led more than anything else to mono- 
theism, as Kuenen has pointed out (“Hibbert Lec- 
tures," 1882, p. 127). As long as Yawa was looked 
upon as only the national God, it was a question of 
the supremacy of the strongest as between Him and 
the national gods of other peoples. But when God 
was presented primarily in His ethical character and 
worshiped as the God of holiness, there was no longer 
any measure of comparison. If Yuwu was the 
holy God, then the other gods were not. Here was 
an entirely new element; Унуп as the moral gov- 
ernor of men and nations was absolutely unique; 
the gods of the nations were C*elilim " (= * noth- 
ings"; Isa. ii. 8, 18, 20; x. 10-11; xix. 1, 8; xxxi. 
7; Hab. ii. 18; Ezek. xxx. 13), “vanity” (Jer. ii. 
5, vii. 19, x. 15, xvi. 19, xviii 15; Isa. xliv. 9, 
lix. 4), “lies” (Amos ii. 4; Пар. ii. 18; Jer. xxix. 
81), “abomination” (Hos. ix. 10; Jer. iv. 1, vii. 30, 
xiii. 27, xxxii. 84; Ezek. v. 11; vii. 20; xx. 7-8, 
80; Isa. xliv. 19). 

The doctrine of absolute monotheism is preached 
in the most emphatic manner by Jeremiah (x. 10; 
xiv. 22; xxiii. 36; xxxii. 18, 27) and the Deuterono- 
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mist (iv. 35, 89), but the Biblical teaching on the sub- 
ject may be said to have culminated in Isaiah 


of Babylon. Yuwu, though in a peculiar sense the 
God of Israel, is still the God of all 

Culmina- (he world. This prophet’s standpoint 
tion is uncompromising: “I, even I, am 


the Lord; and beside me there is no 
savior” (xliii. 11); “I am the first, 
and J am the last; and besides me there is no God” 
(xliv. 6, xlviii. 12); “that they may know from the 
rising of the sun to the setting thereof that there is 
none besides me; I am God and there is none else” 
(xlv. 6, Hebr.) In the post-exilic psalms and such 
other portions of the Bible as were produced during 
the second commonwealth—Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Songs, Ecclesiastes, Daniel—the belief in the one God 
and in Him alone is positively assured. Not only in 
Palestine was monotheism now the sure possession 
ofthe Jewish people, but it may be said that the 
Judaism of the Diaspora is conscious of itself as the 
bearer of the monotheistic doctrine and as being 
therein distinguished from all its surroundings 
(comp. Friedländer, “Gesch. der Jüdischen Apolo- 
getik,” p. 217). In proof of this latter statement 
many passages can be cited from the apocryphal 
and the pseudepigraphical writings. “Let them 
[the nations] know thee, as we also have known 
thee, that there is no God but only thou, О God” 
(Ecclus. xxxvi. 5; comp. also xliii. 28); “neither is 
there any God besides thee, that careth for all” 
(Wisdom of Solomon xii. 18); “О Lord, Lord God, 
the Creator of allihings, . . . who alone art King 
and gracious, who alone suppliest every need, who 
alone art righteous and almighty and eternal" (II 
Macc. i. 24-25; comp. Ep. Jer. 5, in Kautzsch, “ Apo- 
kryphen," i. 226; Aristeas Letter, 184: 2d. ii. 16; Sibyl- 
lines, Proem, 7, 15, 54; iii. 584 et seg., v. 76 et seg. : db. 
i. 184, 196, 207; comp. also Josephus, * Ant." iv. 8, 
§ 5). 
The spread of Christianity with its doctrine of the 
divinity of its founder called forth a number of ex- 
pressions from the Jewish sages touch- 
Talmudic ing the subject of the absolute unity 
Attitude. of God; thus a commentary on the 
first commandment reads, “A king of 
flesh and blood has a father and a brother; but God 
says, ‘ With Me it isnot so; “I am the first ” because 
I have no father, and * I am the last” because I have 
no brother; and “besides me there is no God,” be- 
cause I have no son’” (Ex. R. xxix. 5). A similar 
expression is used in explanation of Ecclus. iv. 8 
(“There is one alone, and there is not a second ”): “he 
hath neither child nor brother; but hear, O Israel, the 
Lord is our God, the Lord is One” (Deut. R. ii. 38). 
There can be little doubt that such a saying as 
“Whoever draws out the pronunciation of the word 
‘one’ [in the Shema'], his days and years will be 
lengthened ” is of similar import (Ber. 18b); the em- 
phasizing of the unity was tho particular character- 
istic of the faithful in a world of dualistic and trini- 
tarian propaganda. As long as a man refused 
allegiance to other gods he was looked upon as a 
Jew; “whoever denies the existence of other gods is 
called a Jew” (Meg. 18a). 
The unity of God was a revealed truth for the 
Jew; there was no need of proofs to establish it; it 


in Isaiah. 


was the leading tenet of the faith; nor is any at- 
tempt at such proof found until the time of the 
medieval Jewish philosophers, who, in building up 
their systems of religious philosophy, devoted con- 
siderable space to the consideration of the attributes 
of God, especially of His unity. Proofs for the 
unity are given at length by Saadia (* Emunot we- 
De‘ot,” i. 7), Maimonides (“ Moreh,” ii. 1), Gerson- 
ides (“ Milhamot Adonai,” iii. 8), and Hasdai Crescas 
(* Or Adonai,” iii. 4). 

The belief in the unity was formulated by Maimon- 
ides as the second of the thirteen articles of the faith 
known as the Maimonidean Creed: “I believe that 
the Creator, Blessed be His name, is One, and that 
no unity is like His in any form, and that He alone 
is our God, who was, is, and ever will be." Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol expressed the idea in another man- 
ner in his great liturgical poem “Keter Malkut”: 
“Thou art One, the first great Cause of all; Thou 
art One, and none can penetrate—not even the wise 
in heart—the mystery of Thy unfathomable unity ; 
Thou art One, the Infinitely Great." This state- 
ment of belief found constant expression in the lit- 
urgy, as in the Minhah service for Sabbath afternoon 
(* Thou art One and Thy name is One”), and in such 
liturgical poems as the “Adon ‘Olam” (“He is One 
and there is no second, to compare to Him or asso- 
ciate with Him ")and the “ Yigdal" (* He is One and 
there is no unity like His unity. . . . His unity is 
unending ”). 

The profession of the unity is the climax of the 
devotion of the greatest of the holy days, the Day 
of Atonement. At death it is the last word to fall 
from the Jew’s lips and from the lips of the by- 
standers. This has been Judaism’s great contri- 
bution to the religious thought of mankind, and still 
constitutes the burden of its Messianic ideal. the 
coming of the day when all over the world “God 
shall be One and His name One” (comp. Zech. xiv. 
9). See SHEMA‘. 

J. D. P. 

MONREAL: City in Navarre, situated three 
miles from Pamplona; to be distinguished from a 
city of the same name in Aragon. A small number 
of Jews lived here in a “Juderia.” In 1820 the 
Jews of Pamplona, who were threatened by the 
shepherds, Hed to Monreal and, supported by the 
brave D. Alfonso of Aragon, united with their co- 
believers in defending themselves against the pur- 
suing herdsmen; 170 of them were, however, killed. 
In 1366 there were fourteen Jews in Monreal; in 
1880 the Jews paid taxes to the local abbot; in 
1477 their number had become so small that they 
held divine worship in a private house. D. Juze 
Orabuena, chief rabbi of Navarre and body-physi- 
cian to the king, received houses in the Monreal 
Juderia as a present from the king. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Usque, Consolacam, p. 182a ; Ibn Verga, She- 
bet Yehudah, p. 6; Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, p. 
61; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden. in Spanien, i. 30; Gratz, 
Gesch. viil.; Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 1465, 1571; Boletin Acad. 
Hist. xxiii. 142; R. E. J. xxvii. 275. : 

8. M. K. 
MONSTER. See LEVIATHAN. 


MONTAGU, HYMAN: English numismatist 
and lawyer; died in London Feb. 18, 1895; son of 
Samuel Moses (having later assumed the name of 
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Montagu); educated at the City of London School. 
Articled to a firm of lawyers, he passed his final ex- 
amination with distinction, and established himself 
as an expert in bankruptcy law. In early life a 
collector of beetles, he afterward took up coin- 
collecting, which he pursued with enterprising in- 
dustry, becoming a numismatist of the highest rank. 
Ile presented a valuable collection of coins to the 
British Museum. 

His principal works on numismatics are: (1) 
“Catalogue, with Illustrations, of a Collection of 


Milled English Coins Dating from the Reign of 
George I. to that of Queen Victoria ? (1890); (9) 


©The Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coinage, and Patterns 
for Coins of England from the Reign of Elizabeth to 
that of Queen Victoria” (1885-98). His collection 
of Greek coins was especially noteworthy; and the 
sale catalogue of it became the standard work on 
the subject. Пе was the author of many essays on 
coinage, contributed to the publications of learned 
societies, and was a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. 

Montagu compiled the catalogue of coins for the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, London, 1887, 
for which, too, he wrote an introductory essay on 
Jewish coins and medals. He was for many years 
honorary secretary of Jews’ College and a member of 
the education committee of that institution. He was 
also honorary solicitor for the industrial committee 
of the Stepney Jewish and the Board of Guardians 
schools, and a member of the committee of the Aged 
Needy Society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron, and Jew, World, Feb, 22, 1805, 
J. G. L. 


MONTAGU, SIR SAMUEL, Bart.: English 
bauker and communal worker; born at Liverpool 
Dec. 91, 1882; son of Louis Samuel, his name, 
“Montagu Samuel," having been in his early boy- 
hood reversed by his parents. He went to London in 
1847. and in 1853 founded the firm of Samuel Mon- 
tagu & Co., foreign bankers, in Leadenhall street, 
afterward in Old Broad street. 

In the Jewish community of London Montagu has 
been a prominent figure. For overa quarter ofa 
century he has been connected with the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, the Board of Deputies, the 
United Synagogue, and other Jewish institutions. 
In 1870 he established and became president of 
the Jewish Working Men's Club, He has also been 
greatly interested in the building of new syna- 
gogues. In 1875 he founded, in conjunction with 
Lord Rothschild, the first industrial Jewish school 
in Jerusalem. Jn 1882, at the instance of the Man- 
sion House (Russo-Jewish) Committee, of which he 
became treasurer, he went to Brody to inspect. the 
emigration to America, In 1884 he visited the 
United States to inspect the Jewish agricultural col- 
onies there. In 1886, Montagu visited several towns 
in Russian Poland and Russia proper, but was 
ordered by the Russian government to leave Moscow 
within twenty-four hours. In 1890 he merged the 
various hebras in the East End of London in the 
Federation of Synagogues, of which he became the 
first president. 

In the general community Sir Samuel is or has 











been a justice of the peace for London and Hamp- 
shire; deputy lieutenant for the Tower Hamlets; 
member of the Gold and Silver Commission (1887- 
1890); and member of Parliament in the Liberal in- 
terest for the Whitechapel Division of the Tower 
Hamlets (1885-1900). Пе was created a baronet by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1894. In Oct., 1900, he contested 
unsuccessfully the parliamentary seat for Central 
Leeds. He has taken great interest in the proposal 
to introduce decimal coinage into England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Banker y Magazine, Sept., 1888 ; Jew. Chron. 
Aug. 5, 1892; Sept. 28, 1600. 
T. G. L. 
MONTALBAN: Cityin Aragon; not to be con- 
fused with Montalban in Castile, in the archbishop- 
ric of Toledo, which was also inhabited by Jews. 


Montalban possessed a Jewish community as early 
as the fourteenth century. In 1806 the governor of 


the place received permission to admit ten Jewish 
families which had been expelled from France. He 
was then given charge of the Jews and was empow- 
ered to adjust all their litigations. At the disputa- 
tion in Tortosa the Montalban community was rep- 
resented by Abu Ganda. A certain Jacob of Mont- 
alban died à martyr at Ancona in 1556. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac b. Sheshet, iE 8 510; Shebet 


Yenudan, p. 68; Б. Е. J. xi. 153; Jacobs, Sources, "Nos. 759; 
1095, 1197. 2 
1. M. К. 


MONTALTO, FILOTHEO ELIAU (ELI- 
JAH): Portuguese physician; born at Castello 
Branco in the middle of the sixteenth century; died 
at Tours, France, in 1616. According to Kayser- 
ling (“Die Juden in Navarra,” p. 146), Montalto was 
a brother of the physician Amatus Lusitanus; but 
this supposition is not sufficiently corroborated to 
make it probable. 

Montalto was brought up by his Marano parents 
in the Jewish religion, and to this he remained 
faithful during his entire life. Having graduated as 
physician, he left his native country, where he was 
always exposed to the rigors of the Inquisition, and 
went to Italy. He settled first at Leghorn (e. 1598), 
and several years later at Venice. In the latter city 
he made the acquaintance of Concino Concini, on 
whose recommendation he was invited by Maria de 
Medici to come as physician to the French court. 
Montalto had declined many high positions in Italy 
—chief among them being that of successor to the 
renowned Mer curial in the University of Padua— 
because he feared thatif he aceepted them he would 
not be able to perform his religious obligations. In 
accepting Maria de Medici’s invitation, therefore, he 
made it a condition that he should have complete 
religious freedom, and be exempt from any service 
ou Saturday, although the rabbis of Venice decided 
that in cases of emergency he might travel on that 
day: 

Montalto, who became a general favorite, was ap- 
pointed councilor; and he remained at the French 
court until his death, which occurred suddenly while 
he wasaccompanying Louis ХИТ, to Tours. Maria 
de Medici caused the body to be embalmed, апа 
sentit, accompanied by Morteira and certain of Mont- 
alto’s relatives, to Amsterdam for burial. 

Montalto was considered a high authority, not 
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only in medicine but in all branches of science. 

Among his numerous works on medicine the most 

important were: (1) “Optica Intra Philosophie et 

Medicines Arcam de Visu, de Visus Organo et Ob- 

jecto Theor, Accurate Complectens" (Florence, 1606) ; 

(3) “Archipathologia in Qua Internarum Capitis 

Alfectionum, Essentia, Causs Signa, Presagia, еб 

Curatio Accuratissima Indagine Disseruntur " (Paris, 

1614; St. Gervais, 1618; Nuremberg, 1686); (8) “ Con- 

sultationes Medic Itemque de Sensu сё Sensato 

Super Aristotelem " (1614). Montalto was the author 

also of the following polemical works, still extant 

in manuscript: (1) “Sobre el Capitulo 58 de Ezayas 

6 Outros Textos da Sagrada Escritura," divided into 

three parts (Columbia University [New York] MS.) ; 

(2) “Livro Fayto . `. . em Que Mostra a Verdade 

de Diversos Textos, е Cazos, Que Alegiio as Gentili- 

dades para Confirmar Suas Seictas " (Wolf, “Bibl. 

Hebr." iii. 104); (3) “Razonamiento del Senor H, 

M....em Paris por Mandado del Rey Enrique 

IV. Delante de los Mayores Teologos y Doctores de 

Su Corte.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas y Escritores 
Españoles dela Nacion Judayea, p. 55; Manasseh ben Is- 
rael, Miiweh, Yisrael, р. 57; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 485-490; Kay- 
serling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 3. 

D. I. BR. 

MONTANA: One of the northwestern states of 
the American Union. It was organized as a territory 
in 1864, and admitted as a state in 1889. It has the 
following Jewish communities: Helena, the capital 
of the state, with a benevolent association founded 
in 1872 and a congregation, Emanu-El, founded in 

1887. Its rabbi is Jacob Mielziner. Hclena has 

also а social club and'a ladies' auxiliary society. 

Butte, with two congregations. Of the older, the 

B'nai Israel, founded in 1897, the present rabbi is 

Harry Weiss; the community has a Hebrew benevo- 

lent association founded in 1881. Anaconda, with 

a congregation, B’nai Israel. 


MONTAUBAN, R. ELIEZER. See Dat- 
РПІХЁ. А 
MONTE DI PIETA. See PAWNBROKERS. 


MONTEFIORE: Anglo-Jewish family which 
derivesits name from a town in Italy. In 1856 there 
were three towns so named in the Pontifical States, 
but from which of the three the family came is not 
definitely known. As far back as 1680 the Monte- 
fiores were settled at Ancona as merchants. From 
Ancona they, or some of them, seem to have gone to 
Leghorn. Thither, about the end of the seven- 
teenth or the commencement of the cighteenth 
century, Judah Montefiore went, and was taken 
into business by his uncle, Isach Vita Montefiore. 
Judah married a daughter of the Medinas, by whom 
he had four sons. The third son, Moses Vita 
(Haim) Montefiore, married, in 1752, Esther Han- 
nah, daughter of Massahod Racah, a Moorish mer- 
chant of Leghorn. Moses had seventeen children. 
The third, Samuel, married Grace, daughter of 
Abraham Mocatta, and became the grandfather of 
Haim Guedalla. The fourth, Joseph Elias, was 
the father of Sir Moses Montefiore. The seventh, 
Eliezer, married a granddaughter of Simon Bar- 
row of Amsterdam, and emigrated to the West In- 
dies. He became the father of Joseph Barrow 











Montefiore (1808-93) and Jacob Montefiore (1801-95), 


both of whom were among the early pioneers of ' 


Australia. But the most notable was the sixth son, 


Joshua, who had seven children by a second mar- : 


riage. 

Abraham Montefiore: Stock-broker; born in 
London 1788; died at Lyons 1824; son of Joseph 
Elias Montefiore and brother of Sir Moses Monte- 
flore, with whose commercial career be was after- 
ward identified. Пе first adopted a trade and was 
apprenticed to Mr. Flower, silk-merchant of Wat- 
ling street. In the silk trade he realized a small 
fortune, but being ambitious to push forward more 
rapidly, he joined his brother Moses in business; the 
firm of Montefiore Brothers thus formed carried on 
business in Shorters’ court, Throgmorton street. 

Montefiore was exceptionally fortunate on the 
Stock Exchange and left behind hima very large 
fortune. In 1994 he died at Lyons, on his way 
home from Cannes, whither he had gone for the 
reestablishment of his health. He was twice mar- 
ried: by his first wife, a daughter of George Hall 
of the London Stock Exchange. he had one daugh- 
ter, Mary, who married Benjamin Mocatta; and by 
his second wife, Henrietta Rothsehild, he had two 
sons and two daughters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf. Life of Sir Moses Montefiore, pp. 

13, 15, 18, 25. London, 1885, 

Charlotte Montefiore: Authoress; born in Lon- 
don 1818; died there July 2, 1854. She took an 
active part in the Jewish Ladies' Benevolent Loan 
and Visiting Society as well as in the Jewish Emi- 
gration Society, of which she was one of the found- 
ers. She was the active friend of the Jews' Free 
School, the Jews’ Infant School, the West Metropol- 
itan School, and of many other educational estab- 
lishments. Her reading was extensive, especially in 
moral and ethical philosophy. She was a contribu- 
tor to many publications calculated to improve and 
elevate Jewish youth. For the “Cheap Jewish Li- 
brary” she wrote “The Way to Get Rich,” “The 
Birthday,” “Caleb Asher.” etc.; she wrote also “A 
Few Words to the Jews” (London, 1851). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. July 14, 1854: Kayserling, Die 

Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 215-76. 

Claude Goldsmid Montefiore: English scholar 
and philanthropist; younger son of Nathaniel Mon- 
tefiore; born in 1858. He was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he obtained a first class in 
the classical final examination, and where he came 
under the influence of Jowett and T. Н. Green. In- 
tended originally for the ministry of the Reform 
congregation of England, he studied theology in 
Berlin, but finding himself unable to sympathize 
with the arrest of the Reform Movement, he devoted 
himself instead to scholarly and philanthropic pur- 
suits. He nevertheless continued to be a spiritual 
teacher and preacher, though in а lay capacity, and 
published a volume of sermons, in conjunction with 
Isracl Abrahams, entitled “Aspects of Judaism” 
(London, 1894). In 1886 he was selected by the 
Hibbert trustees to deliver the Hibbert course of 
lectures for 1892 (“The Origin of Religion as Ilus- 
trated by the Ancient Hebrews”). In these lec- 
tures Montefiore made a permanent contribution to 
the science of theology. In 1896 he published the 
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first volume of his “Bible for Home Reading," 
forming a commentary on the Bible with moral re- 
flections from the standpoint of the * higher criti- 
cism"; the second volume appeared in 1899. In 
1890 Montefiore founded and edited, in conjunction 
with Israel Abrahams, the “Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view," a journal that stood on the very highest 
level of contemporary Jewish scholarship, and in 
which numerous contributions from his pen have 
appeared. 

Montefiore is one of the leading authorities on 
questions of education; he was for some time a 
member of the School Board for London, and he is 
(1904) president of the Froebel Society and the Jews’ 
Infant School, London, and a member of numer- 
ous other educational bodies. Montefiore has been 
mainly instrumental in enabling Jewish pupil teach- 
ers at elementary schools to enjoy the advantages of 
training in classes held for the purpose at the uni- 
versities; he is on the council of Jews' Coliege and 
of the Jewish Religious Education Board. He 
ranks as one of the leading philanthropists in the 
Anglo-Jewish community and holds oftice in vari- 
ous important bodies. He was elected president of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association in 1895, and he is a 
prominent member of the Council of the Jewish 
Colonization Association. 

Montefiore has shown great sympathy with all 
liberal tendencies in Jewish religious movements in 
London and is president of the recently formed Jew- 
ish Religious Union. He was president of the Jew- 
ish Historical Society in 1899-1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, in Young Israel. June, 1897. 


J. G. L. 


Sir Francis Abraham Montefiore (Burt.): Eng- 
lish communal worker and Zionist; son of Joseph 
M. Montefiore, president of the Board of Deputies; 
born Oct. 10, 1860. In 1886 he took up the bar- 
onetcy previously held by Sir Moses Montefiore. 
He became high sheriff of the county of Kent in 
1894, and of Sussex in 1895. He is chairman of the 
executive committee of the English Zionist Federa- 
tion and has represented the English section at re- 
cent Zionist congresses. Montefiore was recently 
elected chairman of Elders of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese congregation. 

M ii Jewish Year Book (London), 5659 (—1898- 
J. V. E. 
Jacob Montefiore: Merchant; born in Bridge- 

town, England, Nov. 23, 1801; died Nov. 8, 1895. 

He entered into business with his brother Moses, 

and when in the early thirties the movement for 

the financing of Australian colonization from Lon- 
don was incepted Montefiore, who had been con- 
nected with the Colonial produce trade, became 
active in the various public schemes as a member of 
the South Australian Colonization Association, or- 
ganized to settle South Australia on the Wakefield 

System. Hewas also appointed member of the first 

board of commissioners entrusted by the British 

government with the administration of the colony. 

He visited the colony in the year 1848 and again in 

1854. His reception on his first visit by the gov- 

ernor, Sir George Grey, and the people was enthu- 

sinstie. During his visit to South Australia in 1948 





he acted às an agent for the Rothschilds, at the same 
time holding a partnership with his brother Joseph 
Barrow in the firm of Montefiore Brothers of Lon- 
don and Sydney. The township of Montetiore, at 
the confluence of the Bell and MacQuarrie rivers, in 
Wellington Valley, was founded by the brothers, 
and they contributed actively to the establishment 
there of places of worship for all denominations. 
The organization of the Bank of Australasia was 
largely due to their efforts. In Adelaide there isa 
hil named after them. In 1885, at the request of 
the directors of the Art Union Gallery of Adelaide, 
Jacob sat for tho artist B. S. Marks, the portrait 
being hung in that gallery. 

J. T. Sx. 

Jacob Isaac Levi Montefiore : Australian mer- 
chant; son of Isaac Levi and Esther Hannah Levi 
(daughter of Eliezer Montefiore); born at Bridge- 
town, Barbados, Jan. 11, 1819; died at Norwood, 
London, 1885. In 1887 he proceeded to Sydney, 
where ho assumed his mother's maiden name. There 
he became one of the leading merchants and took an 
active part in the development of the city. In 1857 
he was nominated a member of the first legislative 
council of the colony of New South Wales. He 
acted as president of the chamber of commerce, and 
was for many years a director of the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia. In 1876 he left Australia and settled in 
England, where he becamea director of the Queens- 
land National Bank, the Queensland Investment 
Company, and several other important commercial 
undertakings. One of his brothers is Edward Levi 
Montefiore, a member of the financial house of 
Cahen d'Anvers еб Cie., and another, George Levi 
Montefiore, of Brussels, is a member of the Bel- 
gian Senate; both are still living (1904). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, Jan. 30 and Feb. 2, 1885. 

1. . 

Joseph Barrow Montefiore: Merchant; son of 
Eliezer Montefiore; born in London June 24, 1803; 
died at Brighton, England, Sept..4, 1898. In 1826, 
during the mayoralty of Sir William Magnay, he be- 
came one of the twelve “Jew brokers” in the city 
of London, purchasing the privilege for £1,500. Не 
did not remain long in the city, but seized a favor- 
able opportunity of emigrating to Australia, where 
several members of his family were already settled. 
In New South Wales he traded in partnership with 
his brother and made many fortunate speculations 
in town allotments. He helped to found the town- 
ship of Montefiore and the Bank of Australasia, and 
was one of the chief agents in the organization of 
the Jewish congregation in Sydney. In 1882 he 
obtained a grant of land from the government for a 
Jewish burial-place. At thesame time he helped to 
organize the society which developed into the Syd- 
ney Hebrew Congregation. On retiring from busi- 
ness Montefiore settled in London and joined the 
Reform Congregation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Sept., 1898. 

Joseph Elias Montefiore: Son of Moses Vita 
(Haim) Montefiore; born in London 1759; married 
Rachel Mocatta (17883). Не became the father of 
three sons and five daughters, the eldest son being 
Sir Moses Montefiore. The second son, Abraham, 
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was twice married, and by his second wife, Hen- 
rietta Rothschild, became the father of Joseph Mayer 
(father of Sir Francis Montefiore), Nathaniel (father 
of Claude G. Montetiore), Charlotte (d. 1854; author 
of “A Few Words to the Jews”), and Louisa 
(afterward Lady Anthony de Rothschild). The 
third son, Horatio (1798-1867), became a merchant 
in London, and was one of the principal founders of 
the London Reform Community (1841). He married 
a daughter of David Mocatta, by whom he had six 
sons and six daughters. The youngest of these 
sons, Emanuel Montefiore (b. 1842), became a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Royal Artillery, assistant 
secretary of the London Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, commandant of the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, and 
a member of the council of the West London Re- 
form Synagogue. 

Of the daughters of Joseph Montefiore the eldest, 
Sarah, marricd Solomon Sebag of London; she be- 
came the mother of Joseph Sebag, afterward Sir 
Joseph Sebag-Montefiore (1822-1903), who had three 
sons—Arthur (father of Robert Sebag-Monte- 
fiore), Cecil, and Edmund. Sarah had also five 
daughters: Jemima (married Haim Guedalla), Es- 
ther (died prematurely), Abigail (wife of Benjamin 
Gompertz, the mathematician), Rebecca (married 
Joseph Salomons, brother of the late Sir David Salo- 
mons), and Justina (married Benjamin Cohen, father 
of Arthur Cohen and Lionel Benjamin Cohen). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY! Lucien Wolf, Life of Sir Moses Montefiore, 

London, 1883; Jew. Chron. April 28, 1876. 

J. I. H. 

Joseph Mayer Montefiore: English communal 
worker; nephew of Sir Moses Montefiore; born in 
London May 10, 1816; died there Oct. 9, 1880. In 
1844 he was elected a member of the Board of Dep- 
uties, London, as one of the representatives of the 
Spanish-Portuguese congregation. He retired from 
the office in 1858, but was reelected in 1857. In 
1858 he became vice-president of the board, acting 
as president during the absenceabroad of Sir Moses, 
whom he sueceeded, Oct., 1974. Montefiore was 
elected treasurer of the Spanish-Portuguese Syna- 
gogue in 1846, and warden in 1851. He was a lib- 
eral subscriber to and took much interest in the char- 
itable and educational institutions connected with 
the congregation. He was a director of the Alli- 
ance Insurance Company for twenty-three years, and 
acted for some years as director of the National 
Provincial Bank of Ireland. He was a justice of 
the peace and deputy-lientenant for Sussex, and 
served as high sheriff of that county in 1870. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Oct. 15, 1880. 


Sir Joseph Sebag-Montefiore: Stock-broker: 
son of Solomon Sebag and Sarah, eldest sister of 
Sir Moses Montefiore; born in 1822: died at London 
Jan. 18, 1908. On succeeding (1885) to the estate of 
liis maternal uncle he assumed the name of Montefiore 
by royal license. He was one of the leading mem- 
hers of the London Stock Exchange, on which he 
amassed a large fortune. 

He was а justice of the peace for Kent and the 
Cinque Ports and lieutenant of the city of London; 
and in 1889 he served as high sheriff for Kent. 
He was for many years a leading member of the 
Spanish-Portuguese congregation and was presi- 








dent of the elders of that body. In 1895 he became 

president of the Board of Deputies, after having 

been vice-president for many years; and in 1896 he 
was appointed by the King of Italy Italian consul- 

general in London. He was knighted in 1896. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. May 22, 1896; Jewish Year 
Book (London), 5659 (=1898-99). 

Joshua Montefiore: English lawyer, soldier, 
and journalist; born in London Aug. 10, 1162; died 
at St. Albans, Vt., June 26, 1843. After graduating 
at Oxford he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in1784. While practising in London he attained 
considerable success as an author, his “Commercial 
Dictionary ” being regarded as the standard work of 
its kind. In 1791 he joined a band of adventurers 
under Moses Ximenes, who purposed establishing a 
colony on the coast of Africa; Montefiore took 
charge of the military side of the expedition. The 
party occupied the Island of Bulama and raised the 
British flag; but after several conflicts with the na- 
tives, they were compelled to withdraw. Of this 
early attempt at African colonization he has left a 
lively account. Before the settlement was broken 
up Montefiore attempted to establish schools for the 
children of his companions. On his return to Eng- 
land he declined the honor of knighthood and entered 
the army as a captain, being the first Jew to hold a 
military commission in England. He was present 
as an officer of the York Light Infantry at the taking 
of Martinique and Guadalupe in 1809. After serv- 
ing in various parts of the world, he resigned his 
commission and emigrated to the United States; for 
some time he published and edited in New York 
“Men and Measures," a weekly political journal; he 
afterward took up his residence at St. Albans, Vt. 

Montefiore published: “Commercial Dictionary ” 
(1803); “Commercial and Notarial Precedents” 
(1804); “Trader’s Compendium"; “ Tnited States 
Trader's Compendium”: “Law of Copyright”; 
“Synopsis of Mercantile Laws” (1830); “Law and 
Treatise on Bookkeeping ” (1881); “Laws of Land 
and Sea” (1881). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. World, Oct. 31, 1884: L. Wolf, Centen- 
nial Biog. of Sir Moses Montefiore, Loudon, 1881: Cyclope- 
dia of American Biog. 

Lady Judith Montefiore: Wife of Sir Moses 
Montefiore; daughter of Levi Barent Cohen; born 
in London in 1784; died Oct. 1, 1862. She was an 
accomplished linguist and musician. She married 
Moses Montefiore in 1812. For thirteen years they 
lived at New Court, Saint Swithin's Lane, London. 
Her prudence and intelligence influenced all her 
husband's undertakings, and when he retired from 
business the administration of his fortune in phil- 
anthropie endeavors was largely directed by her. 
Lady Montetiore accompanied her busband in all his 
foreign missions up to 1859, and was the beneficent 
genius of his memorable expeditions to the Holy 
Land, Damascus, St. Petersburg, and Rome. By 
her linguistic abilities she was enabled to materially 
assist her husband in his self-imposed tasks. Dur- 
ing the journey to Russia, in 1846, she was indefat- 
igable in her efforts to alleviate the misery she saw 
everywhere around her. The wife and daughter of 
the Russian governor paid her a ceremonious visit 
and expressed the admiration she had inspired among 
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all classes. Her sympathies were greatly widened 
by travel; two journals of some of these travels 
were published anonymously by her. The last years 
of her life were spentalternately in London and Rams- 
gate. Ather death Sir Moses founded in her memory 
the Judith Montefiore College at the latter place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lucien Wolf, Life of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
pp. 189-212; Morais, Eminent Israelites, pp. 240-242; Jew. 
Chron, Oct. 3, 1862; Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 
272-275, 808; L. Loewe, Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiore, 1890. 

J. G. L. 


Leonard Montefiore : English author and phi- 
lanthropist; brother of Claude G. Montefiore; born 
in London May 4, 1853; 


in the city of London, and ultimately became one 
of the twelve Jewish brokers then licensed by the 
city. His career was not entirely un- 
checkered by adversity, In 1806 he 
was deceived by a man whom he had 
trusted in a large transaction in Ex- 
chequer bills, and had to ask for time in which to 
settle certain obligations. This his high character 
and popularity enabled him to secure. Ilis brother 
Abraham joined him in business; and they re- 
mained in partnership till 1816. Moses married 
(1812) Judith, daughter of Levi Barent Cohen. 
Levi Barent Cohen was an Ashkenazi, and it was 

a sign of indifference, on 


Jewish 
Broker. 





died at Newport Sept. 6, 
1879; educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where 
he came under the influ- 
ence of Jowett, T. H. 
Green, and of his fellow 
student Arnold Toynbee. 
Even before he left col- 
lege he had contributed 
to some of the principal 
periodicals, as “The 
Nineteenth Century” 
and “The Fortnightly 
Review,” and was at the 
time of his death devo- 
ting himself to the study 
of the German struggle 
for emancipation, on 
which he published some 
preliminary essays. 
Montefiore was associ- 
ated with many philan- 
thropic movements, es- 
pecially with the move- 
ment for women’s 
emancipation. His 
“Literary Remains” 
were privately printed 
by his family after his 
death (1880). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Memoir in 
his Literary Remains; 
Athenceum and Examiner, 
Sept. 18, 1879; Women’s 
Union Journal, Nov., 1879; 
Jew. Chron. and Jew. 
World, Sept. 19, 1879. 


J. 


Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore (Bart.): English 
philanthropist; born in 
Leghorn, Italy, Oct. 28, 
1784; died at Ramsgate, England, July 25, 1885. 
Moses Hay yim Montefiore and his wife, both of Leg- 
horn, settled in London in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. One of their seventeen children, Jo- 
seph Elias Montefiore, took his young wife, Rachel, 
daughter of Abraham Lumbroso de Mattos Mocatta, 
on a business journey to Leghorn, where their eldest 
child, Moses, the subject of this article, was born. 
On their return they lived at Kennington, where 
Moses went to school and was apprenticed to a pro- 
vision merchant. Later heentered & counting-house 





Sir Moses Monteflore in 1818, 
(From a sketch by Dighton.) 





the part of the Monte- 
fiores, to current preju- 
dice that, although they 
belonged to the London 
Sephardim, they married 
German Jewesses. Mo- 
ses lived in New Court, 
close to his friend Roths- 
child; and the brothers 
Montefiore, as the bro- 
kersof that financial gen- 
ius, became wealthy men. 
Moses was able to retire 
fromtheStock Exchange 
in 1821; and in 1894 he 
assisted in founding the 
Alliance Assurance Com- 
pany, of which he was 
the first president. He 
was among the founders 
of the Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Association, 
which extended  gas- 
lighting to the principal 
European cities; and he 
was one of the original 
directors (1895) of the 
Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, which gained for 
him the honorary free- 
dom of Londonderry. 
For a short time he was 
also a director of the 
South Eastern Railway. 
Iu 1886 he was made a 
Fellow of the Royal So- 
clety; and in 1887 he 
was elected sheriff of 
thecity of London, being 
thesecond Jew to fill that 
office (see SALOMONS, Sir 
David). In the same year he was knighted by Queen 
Victoria on her accession. He had become ac- 
quainted with her in 1884, while she was staying at 
Broadstairs with her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 

to whom he had been able to show 
Dignities. courtesy by placin gat her disposal the 

secluded grounds of his house near that 
seaside resort. In 1846 he was created a baronet, and 
in 1847 became high sheriff for Kent. He was a 
deputy lieutenant and a magistrate in more than one 
jurisdiction. At an earlier period of his life (1810- 
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1814) he had been captain in the Surrey local militia 
and practised assiduously the bugle calls and drill. 
In part he owed his stately bearing to these carly 
days of military training. 

While Sir Moses was winning wealth and social 
distinction, he was living the life of a most pious 
and observant Jew. His diaries record his regular 
attendance at the synagogue, his scrupulous per- 
formance of the functions of a member of the ancient 
Society of Lavadores, which made ita sacred duty to 
perform the last rites for members of the synagogue; 
and they show also that under great difficulties he 
strictly complied with the dietary laws as well as 
with those which enjoin rest and forbid travel upon 
Sabbaths and festivals. 
In pursuance of inflex- 
ible principle, he re- 
sisted all attempts at 
congregational reform. 
The following is an 
account in his own 
language of his life in 


1820: 


** With God's blessing, rise, 
say prayers at 7 o'clock. 
Breakfast at 9. Attend Ше 
Stock Exchange, if in Lon- 
don, 10. Dinner, 5. Read, 
write, and learn, if possible, 
Hebrew and French,6. Read 
Bible and say prayers, 10. 
Then retire. Monday and 
TThursday mornings attend the 
Synagogue. "Tuesday апа 
Thursday evenings for visit- 
ing." "'I attended," he says 
on another occasion, "many 
meetings at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, also several 
charitable meetings at Bevis 
Marks, in connection with 
the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue; sometimes pass- 
ing the whole day there from 
ten in the morning till half- 
past eleven at night (Jan. 
25, 1820), excepting two hours 
for dinner in the committee- 
room; answered in the eve- 
ning 850 petitions from poor 
women, and also made fre- 
quent visits to the Villa Real 
School." 


He cooperated also 
with the Rothschilds and 
the Goldsmids in the 
movement for parlia- 
mentary emancipation 
of the Jews. In 1814 he became treasurer of the 
Sephardic Synagogue in London, and in due 
course passed through all its highest offices, be- 
ing six times warden-president. From 1888 to 
1874 he was president of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews; and on his retirement £12,000 was 
subscribed as a testimonial to him and was used 
by his wish in aid of building industrial dwellings 
at Jerusalem. His time in office was vigorously 
employed in the relief of his suffering brethren. 

Seven times Sir Moses Montefiore visited Pales- 
tine. in 1827, 1888, 1849, 1855, 1857, 1866, and 1875; 
being accompanied by his wife each time before her 
death in 1862, and making the last journey when he 








(From a photograph when 100 years old.) 





was ninety-one years old. Another regular compan- 
ion was Dr. L. Loewe, who became his literary ex- 
ecutor. In the Holy Land he endowed 

Visits to hospitals and almshouses, set on foot 

Palestine. agricultural enterprises, planted gar- 
dens, and built synagogues and tombs. 

He not only gave bounteously of his own means, 
but administered public and private subventions, 
among others a fund bequeathed by Judah Touro 
of New Orleans, who left $50,000 to be applied, as 
Sir Moses thought fit, for the benefit of the Jews 
inthe Holy Land. The events of these journeys 
were carefully narrated in his own diaries and in 
those of Lady Montefiore, some of which have been 
published in full, while 
others have  unfortu- 
nately been destroyed, 
though not till extracts 
from them had been 
printed. Besides pass- 
ing references to interest- 
ing personages whom 
the travelers met, the 
diaries furnish inciden- 
tally a history of the 
gradual development of 
the means of travel. In 
their early adventures 
the courageous couple 
encountered serious dan- 
gers; even in England 
they were shot at, pre- 
sumably by highway- 
men, on the Dover Road. 
But they were not de- 
terred by the fears of 
slavery and imprison- 
ment which then beset 
travelers in the Hast, or 
by breaking ice or by 
wolves in Russia. On 
one of his journeys 
(1840) Sir Moses obtained 
from the Sultan of Tur- 
key a firman denouncing 
the inveterate charge of 
ritual murder brought 
against the Jews. He 
obtained promises of 
friendliness from two 
czars (1846 and 1872), 
crossed the desert of 
the Atlas and at the age of seventy-nine won for 
his brethren the favor of the Sultan of Morocco; made 
an unsuccessful journey to Rome to obtain the re- 
turn to his parents of the boy Mortara 
(1858), and went to Rumania (1867), 
where he presented himself at an open 
window to a mob at the imminent 
risk of his life. It was at the age of seventy-six 
that he went to the office of the London “Times” 
after midnight, with a letter soliciting relief for the 
Christians of Syria. His own contribution was 
£200, and he collected over £20,000. The affection 
which his magnetic personality and his native good- 
ness inspired can not be exaggerated. In Palestine 
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his brethren flocked to kiss the hem of his garment. 

On his entering into his one hundredth year (Nov. 8, 

1883) Queen Victoria, Albert Edward 

His Popu- Prince of Wales, and many hundreds 

larity. of his most distinguished fellow, citi- 

zens sent telegrams of congratulation. 

The birthday was a public festival at Ramsgate, 
where he passed the evening of his days. 

Sir Moses was buried at Ramsgate, near the syna- 
gogue he had founded, side by side with his wife in the 
mausoleum which he had erected for the purpose, a 
reproduction of the building known as the Tomb of 
Rachel on the Bethlehem road. By his will (proved 
at £870,000) he directed the continuance of many 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Oct. 22, 23, 1883; July 
29, 1885; Jew. Chron. Aug. 28, 1885; June 18, 20, 1902; І. 
Loewe, Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, 1890; 
Israel Davis, Sir Moses Montefiore: a Biographical Sketeh, 
1881; Lucien Wolf, Sir Moses Montefiore: œ Centennial 
Biography, London, 1881; Lady Judith Montefiore, Diary 
of a Visit to Egypt (privately printed, n.d.); Liebermann, 
Internationales Montofiore- Album, 1884; Hayyim Guedalla, 
Keter Shem Tob, 1887. 

J I. Da. 


Nathaniel Montefiore: English communal 
worker; second son of Abraham Montetiore and 
Henrietta, daughter of Mayer A. de Rothschild; 
born in London 1819; died there 1888. Не married 
Emma, the youngest daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid. He was trained for the medical profes- 
sion at Guy’s Hospital and was elected a member of 








SYNAGOGUE AND TOMB OF SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, RAMSGATE, ENGLAND. 
(From a photegraph.) А 


and various charities, and among others added to 
the endowment of the Montefiore College and Li- 
brary, Ramsgate, which he had first established in 
memory of his wife. Thecollege is now devoted to 
& few learned men who spend their days in thestudy 
of the Law. Fora time an institution for younger 
students was also maintained, but the trustees in 
lieu thereof make an aunual subvention to Jews' 
College, London. 

Sir Moses Montefiore had no children; but the 
baronetcy was revived by the crown in favor of 
Francis Montefiore, grandson of Abraham, Sir 
Moses’ brother and partner; while his seat at Rams- 
gate became by his will the property of Joseph 
Bebag (afterward Sir Joseph Sebag-Montefiore), son 
of Sir Moses' sister. 


the Royal College of Surgeons in 1858. Не did not 
establish a practise, but used his medical knowledge 
for the benefit of the inmates of the Beth Holim Hos- 
pital, an ancient charity of the Spanish-Portuguese 
Jews of London of which he was treasurer for over 
a quarter of a century. He filled also numerous 
other communal offices. He was president of the 
Jewish and General Literary Institution, in Leaden- 
hall street, which was known as “Sussex Hall”; 
president of the Jews’ Infant Schools; and president 
of the Jews’ Emigration Society. But most of his 
communal work was in connection with the Span- 
ish-Portuguese congregation, to which most mem- 
bers of his family belonged. He served as senior 
warden of the congregation, president of the board 
of elders, president of the Gates of Hope school, and 
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representative of the congregation on the Board of 
Deputies. He was buried in the Balls Pond Ceme- 
tery of the West London Reform Synagogue, by 
the side of his son Leonard. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, March 80, 1883. 
J. I H. 
MONTÉLIMAR (Hebrew, чоек or оло 
<TN): Capital of the department of the Drome, 
France. <A large number of Jews lived here from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. They 
possessed a synagogue in the Rue du Puits-Neuf, 
formerly the Rue de la Juiverie, as well as a school 
situated near the Porte Saint-Martin, a. cemetery, 
and a slaughter-house, the privilege of maintaining 
the latter being ratified by the Dauphin Louis in 

1455. . 

The condition of the Jews of Montélimar was 
comparatively prosperous. The following were the 
principal men among them during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries: Solomon, Isaac Maignan, 
Lionel de Livron, Josse Nercas, Isaac de Lattes, 
Solomon Massip, Isaac Saul de Mornas, and Bonsen- 
hor Bonafossa. In 1889 and 1840 Samuel ben Judah 
of Marseilles revised at Montélimar his Hebrew 
version (made in 1824) of the “Treatise on the Soul” 
by Alexander Aphrodisius, а work which had been 
translated from Greek into Arabie by Isaac ibn 
Hunain. 

In 1489 the lords of Montélimar required the Jews 
of the city to wear tlie badge, from which the toler- 
ation of the consuls had hitherto exempted them; 
and tliis decree was renewed two years later by Jean 
de Poitiers, Bishop of Valence. In 1458 the Jews 
were commanded to attend Christian worship, and 
а preacher was appointed to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. After this the Jewish community gradually 
lost its importance; and in 1468 it contained but 
seven families, which, on account of accusations— 
admitted to be false by the parliament of Grenoble 
—were maltreated by the inhabitants and expelled 
from the city in that year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Costou, Histoire de Montélimar, 1878, i. 
516, ii. 079; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 319, 881; R. E. J. ix. 
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MONTEZINOS, ANTONIO DE (AARON 
LEVI): Marano traveler of the seventeenth century. 
He claimed that while journeying in South America 
about 1641 near Quito, Ecuador, he met with sav- 
ages who practised Jewish ceremonies and recited 
the Srema‘ and who were of the tribe of Reuben. 
He met other savages of the tribe of Levi. Going 
to Holland in 1644 he told this story to Manasseh ben 
Isracl; the latter repeated it to Thomas Thorowgood, 
by whom it was printed in his “Jews in America,” 
pp. 1-9 et seg. It was also published by Manasseh 
ben Israel in his * Hope of Israel,” pp. 1-7. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, Menasseh ben Israel’s Mission to 

Oliver Cromwell, pp. xxiv.; xxvii, 151. 

D. J. 

MONTEZINOS LIBRARY: Division of the 
library of the Portuguese Rabbinical Seminary ‘Ez 
Hayyim at Amsterdam, Holland. It was bce- 
queathed in 1889 by D. R. Montezinos (b. Dec. 6, 
1829), the well-known bibliophile of that city, and 
was dedicated on April 10, 1891, after the seminary 





had enlarged its structure in order to accommodate 
the valuable collection. 

The Montezinos Library consists of 20,000 vol- 
umes of Hebraica and Judaica, including a number 
of incunabula and about seventy volumes of re- 
sponsa. Besides, it contains more than 1,000 pam- 
phlets and about 800 portraits of Jewish celebrities. 
'The collection includes a number of very rare He- 
braica and Judaica, several of which are not re- 
corded by Jewish bibliographers. Among its man- 
uscripts are to be found a few by Isaac Cohen 
Belinfante, Isaac Sasportas, and David Franco 
Mendes. 

Montezinos, who for some time was in charge of 
the ‘Ez Hayyim library, supervised the arrangement 


. of the entire library of the seminary, when his col- 


lection was added to it. 
J. I. G. D. 


MONTGOMERY. Sce ALABAMA. 


MONTH (Hebrew, “yerah,” “hodesh”; plural, 
“yerahim,” “hodashim”): A unit of time; the 
period between one new moon and another. Ac- 
cording to the account of Creation in Genesis, it 
was decreed that the “lesser light " should “rule the 
night” and serve “for signs and for seasons” (Gen. 
i. 14). The Psalmist also says, “He appointed the 
moon for seasons” (Ps. civ. 19). In round numbers 
thirty days constituted a month, as is evident from 
the Flood narrative, counting 150 days for five 
months from the 17th of the second to the 17th of 
the seventh month (Gen. vii. 11, 24; viii. 4); and 
the mourning period, reckoned as a full month in 
Deut. xxi. 18, is elsewhere fixed at thirty days. 
That twelve months constituted a year also is evi- 
dent from the Flood narrative (Gen. viii. 5-18). 

Undoubtedly there was an occasional interpola- 
tion of an extra month to correct the lunar year to 
the solar cycle; and it is evident from the fact that 
the festivals named in given months—such as Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and Tabernacles—all had to do with 
crops, and therefore solar seasons, that this correc- 
tion to solar time is of the highest antiquity. The 
relation of the months to the signs of the zodiac is 
a further evidence that the solar-lunar year was 
employed. 

From the first Babylonian exile the Jews adopted 
the Babylonian names of the months (R. Hanina, in 
Yer. R. Н. i. 2. Prior to the Exile the months 
were designated partly by names and partly by 
numbers. Thus Nisan was called * Abib " (Ex. xii. 
2), Iyyar = *Ziw " (I Kings vi. 1, 87), Tishri = “ Ye- 
rah ha-Etanim ? (2b. viii. 2), and Heshwan = “ Yerah 
Bul" (7. 6, 88) The Babylonian name “ Ara-ah- 
sham-nu” means the eighth month = wT. 
According to Kimhi, pwn is transposed from 
nov-m). The pronoun “Мат” was at a later 
period sometimes dropped, leaving the name * Hesh- 
wan.? 

The following names of the months are mentioned 
in post-exilie Biblical writings: Kislew, the seventh 
month, and Shebat, the eleventh month, in Zech. i. 
7, vii. 1; Kislew, Nisan, and Elul in Neh. i. 1, ii. 
1, vi 18; Nisan, Siwan, Tebet, and Adar, the 
twelfth month, in Esth. ii. 16, iii. 7, viii. 9. The 
months Tishri, Marheshwan, Iyyar, Tammuz, and 
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Ab are not mentioned in the Bible, but are found in 
the Talmud. Tishriis characterized as the month of 
the birth of the Patriarchs; Tebet, as the month of 
marriages (Meg. 18a); Nisan, as the month of coro- 
nations (Shab. 87b); Adar, as that of rejoicing; and 
Ab as the month of mourning (Ta'an. 26b, 29a). In 
the Middle Ages Elul became the month of repent- 
ance. See ALMANAC; CALENDAR; New Moon; 
ZODIAC. 


Anton de Montoro, who was welcomed by the 
noblest families of Cordova, and whose verse was 
valued highly by some of the best poets of his time, 
as by the Marquis de Santillana, Juan de Mena, etc., 
was treated with contumely by poets of his own 
race. At sixty-five he wrote a poem to Queen Is- 
abella in which he complains that he is still treated 
asa Jew and called “the old, contemptible Jew.” 
Commendador Roman, who posed as a pious Chris- 


TABLE OF THE JEWISH MONTHS. 
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. No. of During 20th Cent. Constellations of 
Hebrew Names. Assyrian Names. Days First of Month Zodiac Corresponding 
ys. Occurs Between to the Months. 
1l. — "wn Tishri......... .| Tash-ri-tu ...... 30 озумо Libra. 
2. pemn Marheshwan.. A-ra-ah-sham-nu 29-30 apy Scorpio. 
8. 5 Kislew Ki-si-limu. 29-30 пір Sagittarius. 
4. nao Tebet.. e 29 *"3 Capricornus. 
5. way Shebat. 80 E А m v3 Aquarius. 
6. "IN АЧаг... suere seas .| 29-80 Feb. 1-March 2.......... Das Pisces. 
ayy N We-Adar (Leap-Year).....| Arhu-na-ak-ru Ad-da-ru. .... 29 March 3-March 13....... 
T. 1D) Мїзат............. seen] Мї-за-ап-пц...... ТГ 30 | March 18-April 11....... пою Aries. 
8. SYN Iyyar...... eos | A-BTU eese n nnn КРУ 29 April 12-May 11......... ^» Taurus. 
9. vb Siwan....... Ы1-ша-їй......@‚............ 80 May 1l-June 9... -| DONN Gemini. 
10. прл Tammuz............ 1 Рао. 29 June 10-July 9. 1030 Cancer. 
п. JN АЙ у-тын та оаа РАЮ озата came serae 80 |July9-Aug.7.. Xs mons Leo. 
12. бок Еш........... 99 | Aug. SSept. 6........... noa Virgo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benzinger, Arch. pp. 198-203; Epstein, Mi- 
Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim, i. 1-80, Vienna, 1887; Leven- 
Sohn, уа“ wp, р. 62, Warsaw, 1878; Weiss and Fried- 
mann, Bet Talmud, ii. 20, 54, 248. 


А. J. D. E. 
MONTI, ANDREA DI. See JosEPH ZARFATI. 


MONTICELLI: Small town in the province of 
Piacenza, northern Italy, with a Jewish community 
dating from the expulsion of the Jews from the 
duchy of Milan in 1597. The first settlers were the 
Soavi and Sforni families of Cremona. The com- 
munity brought its German ritual from Lombardy, 
and has retained it until the present time. A soci- 
ety for nursing and for study, entitled “Hebrat 
Bikkur Holim," founded in the sixteenth century, 
is also still in existence. In 1805 the Jewish inhab- 
itants numbered 143; but in 1901 they had become 
reduced to 82. Flaminio Servi officiated as rabbi in 
1863. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Corriere Israelitico, v. 338. 
G. I. E. 
MONTORO, ANTON DE: Spanish poet of the 

fifteenth century; bornin Montoro 1404; died after 

March, 1477; son of Fernando Alfonso de Baena 

Ventura, and a near relative of the poet Juan Al- 

fonso de Baena. His vocation was that of a “ropero” ; 

he calls himself “ el Ropero " ог“ Aljabibe,” both sig- 
nifying a dealer in old clothes. When advanced in 
years he was baptized, but despite his baptism he re- 

mained a Jew at heart throughout his life; and in a 

poem to а magistrate in Cordova, his place of resi- 

dence, he laments that, driven by hunger, he had 
had to break the oath of his ancestors and buy pork, 
as he found no other meat in the butcher's shop. 

Even in his old age he took а lively interest in his 

persecuted coreligionists. "Thus he addressed a pa- 

thetic complaint to King Henry IV. in reference 
to the plundering of the houses of the Maranos of 

Carmona in 1414. 








tian, taunted Montoro with the fact that his father 
had been a hazzan; Juan de Valladolid, Rodrigo 
Cota, and others scorned him because of his former 
faith He was in high favor with D. Pedro de 
Aguilar and with his son D. Alonso Fernandez de 
Aguilar, the noble protector of the Maranos, whom 
he celebrated in several poems. After the persecu- 
tion of the Maranos in March, 1473, Anton de Mon- 
toro, who was also made to suffer under this calam- 
ity, found protection and refuge with D. Alonso de 
Aguilar. He settled in Seville, but soon returned 
to Cordova, where, old and weak, he made his will 
March, 1477, and soon afterward died. His poems 
were collected by Emil Cotarelo y Mori, and pub- 
lished with an excellent introduction and valuable 
notes under the title * Cancionero de Anton de Mon- 
toro " (Madrid, 1900). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 85 et seq.; R. E. 
J. xliii. 261 et seq.; Griitz, Gesch. viii. 306. MK 
Je б à 


MONTPELLIER (Hebrew, “009070 or 
bwan): Capital of the department of Hérault, a 
part of the old province of Languedoc, France. It 
is sometimes called also * Har Gaʻash " = “Mountain 
of Trembling,” * Har ha-Nikra Pissulano " =“ Mount 
Pessulanus," or simply “Har” = “Mountain.” In 
the Middle Ages Montpellier was divided into two 
distinct cities, one being the capital of the Guillems, 
and the other the fief of the bishops of Maguelone. 
One of the most important communities of Langue- 
doc existed here from the second half of the 
eleventh century. Through their relations with 
their coreligionists all over the world, the Jews of 
Montpellier helped enormously to build up the 
commerce of the city; and they at the same time 
contributed largely to the development of the school 
of medicine established there in the twelfth century. 
Guillem VIII, Lord of Montpellier, granted them in 
1180 the right to practise medicine; and the kings of 
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Aragon and Majorca, James Land James IL, merely 
added (in 1272 and 1281 respectively) the proviso 
that the Jewish physicians must pass the regular ex- 
aminations before exercising their profession. The 
progress made by these Jewish physicians was such 
that in 1800, according to Astruc (^ Mémoires pour 
Servir à l'Histoire de la Faculté de Médecine de 
Montpellier," p. 168), the Jew Jacob 
School of b. Machir, called * Don Profiat" (Latin, 
Medicine. “Profatius Judæus ”), was appointed 
regent of the faculty of medicine. 
James I. interested himself in the Jews on many oc- 
casions, especially in 1252, 1266, and 1268, and con- 
firmed them in all the privileges which they had 
enjoyed under his predecessors, 

These fortunate conditions changed in 1292, when 
Bérenger of Frédol, Bishop of Maguelone, ceded to 
King Philip the Fair of France the Jews then living 
in his territory. They were expelled in 1806, but re- 
turned to Montpellier in 1819, having been recalled 
by King Sancho, who protected them in 1320 against 
the fury of the Pastoureaux. On demand of the 
consuls, King John of France compelled the Jews in 
1868 to wear the Jews’ badge. In 1868 the same 
consuls forbade them to drink or to draw water from 
any well other than that which had been assigned 
to them (* Petit Thalamus," pp. 166-167). Finally, 
& royal edict issued on Sept. 17, 1894, put an end to 
the existence of the Jewish community of Mont- 
pellier. 

In the sixteenth century a number of Marano 
fugitives from Spain fled to Montpellier. .The phy- 
sician Felix Platter of Basel, who resided in the city 
from 1552 to 1559, knew several of these Maranos, 
whom he mentions by name and whose customs he 
describes (autobiography of Felix Platter, ed. Fech- 
ter, Basel, 1840). In the seventeenth century some 
Jews from the Comtat-Venaissin joined the Spanish 
refugees. The parliament of Toulouse authorized 
them at first to remain at Montpellier for one month 
only in each of the four seasons; but thanks to the 
tolerance of the consuls, the assistance of the Mar- 
quis of Grave, proprietor of the markets of Pout- 
Juvénal, and, especially, the protection of Louis 
Basil of Bernage, commissary of Languedoc, the 
Jews, in spite of the most bitter complaints of the 
Christian merchants, established themselves defi- 
nitely in the city. In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the Jewish community numbered 105 
persons, 

The site of the Jewish quarter was often changed. 
At first it was near the synagogue and the Jewish 
baths (traces of which still exist in Rue Barralerie 
No. 1), extending northward as far 
as the tolerance of the kings of Ma- 
jorca permitted. The Jews acquired 
some houses near the square of Castel- 
Maton, and spread themselves as far as the right 
side of Rue Vieille-Intendance. By order ot the 
Duke of Anjou in 1865 they were restricted to the 
Rue de la Vacherie (* Vacaria ?), near the gate of La 
Sauncrie. In this street was the synagogue which 
the Bishop of Montpellier permitted the community, 
on the representations of Hélias of Loan and Samuel 
Caylli, to erect in 1897, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of 400 pounds Tours currency. Finally, in 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century the Jews es- 
tablished themselves in the blind alley of the Vieux 
Consulat, called “Juiverie” or *Juzétarie," which 
has now disappeared. 

The Jews owned successively two cemeteries. 
One of these was situated between the gates of La 
Saunerie and St. Guillem. In 1268 James I. pre- 
sented it to the Cistercians of Valmagne, who estab- 
lished a theological college there. "The other ceme- 
tery was in the suburb of Villefranche, between 
the present seminary and Boutonnet. It was sold 
in 1806 by Philip the Fair: but in 1819, by permis- 
sion of King Sancho, the Jews of Montpellier re- 
purchased it. In 1287 James I. permitted the Jews 
to establish their own slaughter-house. А police 
regulation of 1864 forbade the Christian butchers to 
sell or to permit the sale of meat to the Jews (“Petit 
Thalamus,” p. 166). 

Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Montpellier in 
1165, speaks in terms of the highest praise of the 
Scholars of that city, who devoted themselves to the 
study of the Talmud. The Jewish school was a 
very important one. It was compared to the San- 
hedrin of Jerusalem (“Har ha-Bayit"; “Temim 
Deim," No. 7) and to the great school of Granada 
(“Rimmon Sefarad”; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl, Hebr. 
MSS." p. 17), and was sometimes called *the Holy 
Mountain," *the Mother of Israel" (*Har ha-Ko- 
desh,” “Em le-Yisracel"; Solomon ben Adret, Re- 

Sponsa, i. 418). This schoolissued the 
Rabbinical first anathema against the writings of 
Schools. Maimonides. In 1282 Rabbi Solomon b. 
Abraham together with two of his pu- 
pils, Jonah b. Abraham Gerundi and David b. Saul, 
prohibited the “Moreh Nebukim." He even went 
so far as to invoke the ecclesiastical authorities 
against his adversaries and to denounce Maimonides’ 
work as impious and injurious to the Christian 
faith. But the oniy result was that the adversaries 
of Maimonides were declared to be calumniators; 
and it is said that some of them were condemned to 
have their tongues burned. 

After a time, however (1803-6), the battle against 
Maimonides' writings waged afresh. 'The chief 
author of the new attack was another rabbi of 
Montpellier, Abba Mari of Lunel. Two of his par- 
tizans, Todros of Beaucaire and Simeon b. Joseph, 
called *En Duran of Lunel," signed, together with 
twenty-four notables of the community of Montpel- 
lier, the letter which he addressed to Solomon ben 
Adret of Barcelona. But Abba Mari found even at 
Montpellier bitter opponents, in the above-men- 
tioned Jacob b. Machir, in the physician Solomon 
of Lunel, in Judah b. Moses ibn Tibbon, and espe- 
cially in Jedaiah ben Abraham BEDERSI, one of 
Maimonides’ most enthusiastic admirers. The con- 
troversy was carried on bitterly by both sides, and 
it was stopped only by the cruel persecutions at- 
tendant on the expulsion of the Jews from France 
by Philip the Fair in 1806. 

In addition to those that have been referred to 
above, the following scholars of Montpellier should 
be mentioned here: Abraham b. David of Pos- 
quiéres (RABaD TIT.), Moses b. Samuel ibn Tibbon, 
Judah (Aryeh) Harari, Elijah, Levi b. Abraham of 
Villefranche, Reuben b. Isaac, Aaron b. Joseph ha- 
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Levi, and Abraham Bonet b. Meshullam b. Solomon 
Abigdor. 

In 1902 there were from thirty to thirty-five Jew- 
ish families in. Montpellier, subject to the authority 
of the consistory of Marseilles. 
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MONTREAL: Metropolis of the Dominion of 
Canada, situated on an island in the St. Lawrence 
River; the most important center of Jewish popula- 
tion in British North America. In 1901 the Jewish 
population óf Montreal was 6,790. Owing to the 
large influx of settlers from eastern Europe Since 
that date the present (1904) Jewish population is 
about 13,500 in a total population of 370,000, in- 
cluding the suburbs, For the history of its com- 
munity see Jew. Encyc. iii. 524 ef seg., 8.0. Can- 
apa, In religious, philanthropic, and educational 
work the Jews of Montreal have shown much ac- 
tivity, and their communal organizations are nu- 
merous and important, The tirst congregation was 
founded in 1768, but it was not until 1858 that the 
community had grown sufficiently large to support 
a second synagogue. In 1882 a third congregation 
was formed, and between that year and the present 
(1904) the growth of the community has been so 
rapid that eleven other congregations have been or- 
ganized ; some of these havea large membership, and 
possess commodious synagogues, while some have 
hardly passed the formative stage. In the western 
part of the city are the places of worship of the con- 
gregation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, Shearith 
Israel (organized in 1768); of the English, German, 
and Polish congregation, Shaar Hashamayim (1858); 
and of Temple Emmanuel (1882). Other congre- 

gations are the B'nai Jacob (Russian; 

Congrega- 1885), the Beth David (Rumanian ; 
tions. 1888), the Shaaré Tefilla (Austro-Hun- 
garian ; 1892), and the Chevra Kadisha 

(1898). The more recently established congregations 


- are: the Beth Hamidrash Hagadol, Chevra Shass 


(1894), the Aavath Achim (1896), the K. K. Ohel 
Moshé (1902), the Chevra Tillim ( 1902), the Beth 
Israel, Chevra Shass (1903), the K. K. Adath Jeshu- 
run (Galician; 1908), the Kether Torah (1908), and 
the Tifereth Israel (1904). All the congregations 
are Orthodox with the exception of Temple Em- 
manuel, whose founders introduced Reform when 


' the congregation was organized. 


The secular education of Jewish chillren in the 
Province of Quebec is provided for by a bill passed 
by the legislature in 1908. By the * Provincial 
Education Act” Protestant and Catholic school com- 
missioners maintain separate public schools. Pre- 





vious to 1908 Jews were given the option of con- 
tributing their taxes to either the Protestant or. 

Catholic panel. Generally they paid 
Education. their taxes into the former, and sent 

their children either to the Protestant 
publie sehools or to Jewish schools subsidized by 
the commissioners. Solong as the number of Jewish 
pupils formed but a small ratio of those attending, 
there were no difficulties, but with the growth of 
the population serious differences arose. The law 
attributed. the tax to the landlord, whether paid by 
him or by the tenant, and as the ratio of Jewish 
landowners was small, this led to the claim that the 
Jewish contribution to the tax was not in propor- 
tion to the number of Jewish pupils attending the. 
schools of the Protestant Board. Although the 
Protestant commissoners continued to receive Jewish 
pupils at their schools, they declined to acknowl- 
edge any obligation to educate children of the Jew-- 
ish faith whose parents were not owners of immov- 
able property subject to taxation for school purposes; 
and they claimed the right to refuse to receive Jew- 
ish pupils in the event that the schools should be- 
come too crowded. 

A crisis was provoked when a scholarship won by 
a Jewish pupil was withheld by the Protestant com- 
missioners. The case was carried into the courts in 
1903, and the validity of the Protestant commission- 
ers’ contention was judicially established. Vigorous 
measures were promptly taken to alter an act which 
was so opposed to the full civil rights secured to the 
Jews by the act of 1831. Public opinion was unan- 
imous in demanding that the anomalies of the law 
should be corrected. A committee of the Jewish 
Educational Rights Movement, representative of 
every section of the community, waited on the gov- 
ernment, and with the cooperation of the Protestant 
commissioners a law was passed in April, 1908, 
enacting that all Jews were to pay their taxes into. 
the Protestant panel and enjoy equal rights with 
the Protestants in the schools under the Protestant 
commissioners. A conscience clause was provided 
protecting Jewish children in their religious ob- , 
servances. 

In addition to those that attend the ordinary pub- 
lic schools a large number of Jewish children are 
educated at the school attached to the Baron de 
Hirsch Institute; they receive instruction in He- 
brew and in secular subjects, the cost in the case of 
the latter being assumed by the Protestant Board. 
A night-school is also connected with the Baron de 
Hirsch Institute. The Talmud Torah Association 
(founded 1896) maintains a large school for the train- 
ing of children in Jewish religion and history and in 
the Hebrew language. Instruction in these subjects 
is imparted also in the several schools supported by 
the congregations. 

The Jewish philanthropic organizations of Mon- 
treal are numerous. The excellent work performed 
by The Baron de Hirsch Institute and. Hebrew 
Benevolent Society in relieving distress and assist- 
iug immigrants has been mentioned in the article 
Сахара, referred to above. Other associations 
which have performed important charitable work 
are the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society (founded 
1877), the Ladies' Chevra Kadisha (1878), the He- 
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brew Sick Benefit Association (1892), the Hebrew 

Benevolent Loan Society (1893), the Hebrew Young 

Ladies’ Sewing Society (with Diet 

Organiza- Dispensary ; 1894), the Hebrew Ladies’ 

tions. Aid Society (1894), the Charity So- 

ciety of the Chevra Tillim (1898), and 

the Jewish Endeavor Sewing School (1902), Several 

of the congregations maintain theirown aid societies 
and sewing circles. 

Montreal is the headquarters of the Federation of 
Zionist Societies of Canada, and in 1904 supported 
six local branches of the movement. Among other 
communal organizations are four Jodges of the Inde- 
pendent Order of the Sons of Benjamin, the Montreal 
Lodge of B'nai B'rith, the Zion Cadet Corps and 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade, the Montetiore Club, the 
Maimonides Literary Circle, the Gereuth Circle, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, and the Montreal 
Branch of the Jewish "Theological Seminary; the 
Anglo-Jewish Association maintained a branch in 
Montreal from 1881 to 1891, and the Kesher Shel 
Barzel supported a lodge from 1872 to 1890. 1n 1895 
the Montreal Chovevei Zion Society No. 2 pur- 
chased 4,000 “duman " of land in Palestine, east of 
the Jordan, for colonization; this land, however, 
was afterward transferred to other hands. Several 
other philanthropic and literary societies established 
in the earlier days of the community have been 
replaced in their activities by later organizations. 
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MONUMENTS IN THEIR BEARING ON 
BIBLICAL EXEGESIS: For centuries the evi- 
dence of the authenticity of the Old Testament 
Scriptures had to be sought from within; of con- 
temporaneous external testimony there was practi- 
cally nothing. All this is now changed. The civi- 
lized nations by whom Israel was surrounded have 
risen, as it were, from the dead, and there is at 
hand as much information about the culture of 
Egypt and western Asia in the Mosaic age as about 
the culture of Athens in theage of Pericles. The 
books of the Old Testament are taking their place as 
part of a vast and ever-increasing literature which 
explains and illustrates them and at the same time 
affords the only sure and certain test of their 
veracity. 

The belicf that the use of writing for literary pur- 
poses was of comparatively late date has been swept 
away forever. There were schools and libraries in 
Egypt and Babylonia long before Abraham was 
born. Under the dynasty of Hammurabi or Am- 
raphel, the contemporary of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 1), 
Babylon was the center of a great literary move- 
ment. Old literary works were reedited, and new 
poets and writers arose who cast the ancient legends 
and traditions of the country into literary form. In 
Egypt there was already an extensive literature, 
and “The Proverbs of Ptah-hotep," of which there 
is now а copy in the Louvre, Paris, was written in 
the time of the Old Empire or at least as early as 
3,000 в.с. 

The Mosaic age, accordingly, belongs to a late 
epoch in the history of Oriental literature; and there 


is no need for surprise at finding that it was em- 
phatically an age of readers and writers, of schools 
and students, of books and correspondence. The 
cuneiform tablets discovered in 1887 at Tell el- 
Amarna in Egypt have shown that from one end of 
the civilized world to the other letters 
El-Amarna were being constantly sent, sometimes 
Tablets. on the most trivial of matters; that 
Canaan was the center of the corre- 
spondence; and that it was carried on in the lan- 
guage and script of Babylonia. As the language of 
Babylonia was uot that of most of the writers it is 
evident that schools must have existed throughout 
the civilized world of the East in which the foreign 
language and writing were taught and learned, as 
well as libraries in which Babylonian books and the 
native archives could be preserved. Indeed, among 
the El-Amarna tablets fragments of Babylonian lit- 
erary works have been found, some of which were 
used for purposes of study. Fragments of diction- 
aries have also been discovered. When it is remem- 
bered that among the correspondents of the Egyp- 
tian court are Bedouin sheiks and a Canaanitish 
lady, an idea may be formed of the extent to which 
education had spread. Atal events Moses could 
have written the Law, and some at least of the 
Israelites could have read what was written. More- 
over, there was plenty of material in the libraries of 
Canaan, not to speak of those of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, with the help of which the historian could 
have compiled a truthful history of the past. Uru- 
salim, or Jerusalem, and Gezer, more especially. 
are prominent in the El-Amarna letters. 

From the Babylonian inscriptions it has been 
learned that in the Abrahamic age Canaan, was a 
province of the Babylonian empire, and that colo- 
nies of “ Amorites,” as its inhabitants were called, 
were settled in Babylonia itself. One of the wit- 
nesses to a contract dated in the reign of Hammu- 
'abi's grandfather is an “ Amorite," the son of Abi- 
ramu or Abram. For some years Babylonia had 
been under the domination of Elam, and Eri-aku or 
Arioch, the son of an Elamite prince, had been es- 
tablished at Larsa in the south of the country, but 
Hammurabi in the thirty-second year of his reign at 
last succeeded in shaking off the Elamite Supremacy 
and in ruling over a united Babylonian empire. 
The Babylonian monuments have proved that the 
migration of Abraham was no isolated or unusual 
event; and they have further proved that the polit- 
ical position described in Gen. xiv. is in strict accord- 
ance with fact. They bave also shown that Baby- 
lon was at the time under the rule of kings who 
belonged to the western branch of the Semitic race, 
who revered the god Samu (Sumu) or Shem, and 
who spoke a language resembling those of Canaan 
and southern Arabia rather than that of Babylonia. 
Canaanites were settled in Babylonia; and among 
them are found the names of Abram (Abi-ramu), 
Jacob (Ya'kub-ilu), and Joseph (Yasupu-ilu). 

In the sixteenth century в.с. Canaan passed from 
the Babylonians to the Egyptians. The kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty made it an Egyptian prov- 
ince, so that Canaan became for a while the political 
brother of Mizraim and Cush. The same close in- 
tercourse which in the Abrahamic age had existed 
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betwoen Canaan and Babylonia now existed between 
Canaan and Egypt. In Egypt itself the land of 
Goshen has been rediscovered by Pro- 
Canaan fessor Naville. It lay in the Wadi 
Under the Tumilaton the southeastern border of 
Egyptians. the Delta, in touch with Asia, and 
separate from the cultivated land of 
Egypt proper. The Pharaoh Me(r)neptah states 
that it had been handed over as pasturage to “ for- 
cign ” herdsmen from the south of Canaan. N aville 
has discovered the site of Pithom also, now Tell el- 
Maskhuta, in the district of Succoth (Thukut) and 
on the edge of the land of Goshen. It was built by 
Rameses IL, and the store-chambers have been 
found in which provisions were laid up for the sol- 
diers and travelers who passed into Asia. Rameses 
II. was the builder also of the city of Rameses (Ex. 
i. 11), an account of which is given in a papyrus. 
Zoan, moreover, was restored by him and made one 
of the residences of the court. 

Rameses I., the grandfather of Rameses IL, was 
the founder of the nineteenth dynasty and the repre- 
sentative of a national reaction against the Semitic 
tendencies of the kings who had immediately pre- 
ceded him. The Canaanitish officials who had held 
high places at court were driven away, and the 
Semitic form of religion which had been introduced 
by the Pharaoh himself was suppressed. In accord- 
ance with this policy, every effort was made to 
weaken the Semitic settlers who still remained in 
Egypt. An explanation is thus afforded of the 
treatment of the Israelites; they were turned into 
royal bondsmen, and the male children were des- 
troyed. The massacre is referred to in a hymn of 
victory in honor of Me(r)neptah, the son and suc- 
cessor of Rameses IL, which was discovered by 
Flinders Petrie at Thebes. {Tere it is said that “the 
seed” of the “I-s-r-a-i-l-u.” or Israelites, had been 
destroyed, so that the women of Khar or Edom were 
left, “like the widows of Egypt.” without husbands. 
The hymn was written just after the defeat of the 
Libyan hordes who had invaded the Delta in the 


fifth year of Me(rneptah; and, while all the other | 


peoples mentioned in it have a country assigned 


to them, the Israelites alone are without local habi- 
tation. They must therefore already have left 
Egypt and not as yet been settledin Palestine. The 
Exodus was probably effected under cover of the 
Libyan invasion; Me(r)neptah states that the in- 
vaders had encamped at the western extremity of 
the land of Goshen, where they were in contact with 
“the foreign ” herdsmen, while three years later an 
Egyptian official writes to the Pharaoh that the dis- 
trict had been deserted and that he had accordingly 
allowed a fresh body of herdsmen from Edom to oc- 
cupy it. It may be added that the geographical 
background of the Exodus as described in the Pen- 
tateuch is the eastern Delta as it was in the time of 
the nineteenth dynasty, and at no subsequent (ate, 
and that even the name of Moses appears as 
* Messu" or * Messui " in the Egyptian inscriptions 
of that period. There was a Messui, for example, 
who was governor of Ethiopia in the reign of 
Me(r)neptah. 

The conquest of southern Palestine by a king of 
Aram-naharaim in the early days of the Judges has 


been explained by the El-Amarna tablets, from 
which it has been learned that Aram-naharaim, or 
Mitanni as it was called by its inhabitants, interfered 
from time to time in the internal politics of Canaan. 
The King of Jerusalem refers to its intrigues in his 
letters to the Egyptian court, and Rameses III., the 
contemporary of Othniel, includes Mitanni among 
his enemies. 

A flood of light has been thrown upon the later 
history of Jerusalem by the Assyrian monuments. 
The Biblical chronology, so long the despair of his- 
torians, has been corrected by means of the syn- 
chronisms established between Assyrian and Israel- 
itish history. Shalmaneser II. (858-828 в.с.) made 
repeated attacks on. Hamath and Damascus, and in 
853 defeated a league which had been formed by 

Hamath, Arvad, Ammon, and other 

Biblical states under the leadership of Hadad- 
Chronol- czer of Damascus, the Ben-hadad of 
ogy. the Old Testament. The decisive bat- 

tle took place at Karkar, among the 

allies being Ahab of Israel, who contributed 2.000 
chariots and 10,000 men. Twelve years later Jehu 
of Beth-omri or Samaria is met with, paying tribute 
to the Assyrian king. His envoys are represented 
on a black obelisk now in the British Muscum. The 
capture of Damascus by Assyria in 804 (when 
Samaria again paid tribute to the Assyrian con- 
queror) had doubtless much to do with the successes 
of Jeroboam П. (II Kings xiv. 25, 28). The older 
Assyrian dynasty was overthrown in April, 745, and 
the throne seized by Pul, who took the name of 
Tiglath-pileser HI. The Assyrian army was reor- 
ganized, and a new policy was entered upon, that of 
uniting the whole of western Asia under the rule of 
Nineveh. In 788 tribute was paid to Assyria by 
Menahem of Samaria and Rezon of Damascus: and 
the appeal of Ahaz for help in 734 gave Tiglath- 
pileser a further opportunity of asserting his suze- 
rainty over Palestine. Rezon was blockaded in his 
capital, while Samaria, Ammon, Moab, and Philistia 
were overrun. In 782 Damascus was taken, Rezon 
put to death, and his kingdom placed under an As- 


syrian prefect. Pekah had already been murdered, 
and Hoshea, an Assyrian nominee, placed upon the 


throne, a fine of 10 (?) talents of gold and 1,000 of 
silver being exacted from him. After this Tiglath- 
pileser held an assembly of the subject princes; 
among them was Ahaz, to whom the Assyrian 
scribes give his full name of Jeho-ahaz (see П Kings 
xvi. 10) Tiglath-pileser died in Dec., 727, and was 
succeeded as king by Ulula, who took the name of 
Shalmaneser IV. The revolt of Hoshea caused him 
to besiege Samaria; but before the siege was ended 
he died (Dec., 722), and another usurper, Sargon, 
made himself king. Sargon soon captured Samaria, 
and carried the upper and military classes into 
captivity. The captives amounted in all to 27,280 
persons, but only fifty chariots were found in the 
city. Samaria was now placed under an Assyrian 
governor. 

The death of Shalmaneser had allowed the Baby- 
lonians to recover their independence under а * Chal- 
dean” from the Persian Gulf, Merodach-baladan by 
name. For some years Sargon was too much occu- 
pied in fighting against his northern neighbors to 
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turn to the south, But by 711 в.с. his hands were 
free, and Merodach-baladan accordingly began to 
look for allies. An embassy was sent to Hezekiah, 
and an anti-Assyrian league was formed in the west 
between Judan, Edom, Moab, and Egypt, of which 
Ashdod (at that time under the suzerainty of Judah, 
like the rest of Philistia) was the head. But Sargon 
moved too rapidly for the allies. Ashdod was taken 
by the tartan or commander-in-chief; the states of 
southern Syria were compelled once more to pay 
tribute; and Sargon himself invaded Babylonia. 
In 709 he entered Babylon in triumph, and Mero- 
dach-baladan fled to his ancestral domains. 

Sargon was murdered in 705 B.C., and his son 
Sennacherib succeeded him in the following July. 
In 701 the revolt of Hezekiah and the neighboring 
princes, who had trusted to Egy ptian help, brought 
Sennacherib to Palestine. The Sidonian king fled to 

Cyprus; Ammon, Moab,and Edom sub- 

Assyrio- mitted; Judah was wasted with fire and 

logical sword, and Hezekiah alone held out be- 
Evidence. hind the strong wallsof Jerusalem. He 

was, however, compelled to restore to 
Ekron its former ruler, whom he had imprisoned in 
Jerusalem in consequence of his faithfulness to As- 
syria. 'lirhakah of Egypt indeed came to Heze- 
kiah's assistance, but was defeated at Eltekeh, and 
Hezekiah vaiuly endeavored to buy off his offended 
suzerain by numerous presents, which included, 
according to Sennacherib, 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, his Arab body-guard, his daugh- 
ters, singing men and singing women, and furni- 
ture inlaid with ivory. The Jewish king was shut 
up in his capital, “like a bird in a cage,” but 
suddenly, for reasons which Sennacherib naturally 
does not state, the Assyrian forces were withdrawn 
and the rebellious vassal remained unpunished. 
Sennacherib had to content himself with the pres- 
ents sent to him at Lachish—the capture and 
plunder of which are represented in a bas-relief now 
in the British Museum—and with the spoil of the 
country districts, 200,150 Jews being carried into 
captivity. 

Sennacherib was murdered by two of his sons in 


Dec., 681 B.c.; but a battle soon afterward near 


Malatiyeh placed the crown on the head of Esar- 
haddon, who formally ascended the throne at Nine- 
veh in May, 680. Esar-haddon adopted a policy of 
conciliation, one result of which was that Judah re- 
turned to its allegiance, and the name of Manasseh 
&ppearsamong his tributaries. Babylon, which had 
been destroyed by Sennacherib, was restored and 
made one of the capitals of the empire (see II 
Chron. xxxiii. 11). The conquest of Egypt was ef- 
fected by Esar-haddon and completed by his suc- 
cessor, Assurbanipal, in whose reign Thebes, the No- 
amon of Nah. iii. 8 (R. V.), was razed to the ground. 

The inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar and his suc- 
cessors which have been thus far found contain but 
few references to political events, and therefore do 
not touch directly upon the Old Testament. The 
invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, however, is 
mentioned as taking placein the thirty-seventh year 
of his reign (see Jer. xliii. 10-18), and there exists a 
very full account of the conquest of Babylonia by 
Cyrus, and of the peaceful occupation of Babylon by 


his general Gobryas. Belshazzar, the eldest son of 
Nabonid, the last Babylonian king, is also named in 
the inscriptions; he seems to have been in command 
of the Dabylonian army, and he is found acting asa 
wool-merchant and paying tithes to the temple of 
the sun-god at Sippara. "Therestoration of the vari- 
ous exilesin Babylonia with the images of their gods 
(or, in the case of the Jews, their sacred vessels) is 
alluded to by Cyrus in a proclamation issued by him 
shortly after his occupation of Babylon. 

Outside the cuneiform inscriptions the most im- 
portant illustration of Old Testament history comes 
from the inscription of the Moabite king Mesha 
which was discovered at Diban or Dibon in 1868. 
In this reference is made to the “oppression” of 
Moab by Omri and Ahab, and to its successful revolt 
under Mesha and still more successful war against 
Israel. Mesha describes also his restoration of the 
ruined Moabite towns, as well as of his capital, with 
the help of Israelitish captives. See MoABITE 
SroNÉ; also ASSYRIOLOGY; BABYLONIA; SILOAM 
INSCRIPTION. 

E. C. A. Н. 8. 

MONZON: Town near Lerida in the ancient 
kingdom of Aragon, Spain. It had a considerable 
Jewish community, the members of which were en- 
gaged in business, especially money-lending. In 1260 
Solomon de Daroca was one of the wealthiest Jews in 
Monzon ; he was probably also a farmer of the taxes. 
He often advanced large sums of money to the court, 
and received as security the taxes of the Jewries of 
Monzon and Lerida. In 1262 he appears as lease- 
holder of the salt-works of Arcos (Jacobs, “Sources,” 
Nos. 221, 249, 336 et seq.). 

When the Jews of Aragon were called upon to 
render King James II. pecuniary assistance in his 
war against Sicily, the Jews of Monzon, by a special 
agreement with the king, were exempted from 
contributing. During the bitter persecution of 
the Jews of Aragon in 1349 the Jews of Monzon 
fasted and prayed and fortified themselves within 
the Jewry, which they did not leave until the dan-- 
ger had passed. According to Jewish chronicles, a. 


general massacre of the Monzon Jews took place on 
the middle days of a certain Passover festival_ 
Some Jews were engaged in playing blind man’s 


buff, when a quarrel arose between them and cer- 
tain Christians who were passing by. In order to 
avenge themselves on the Jews, the Christians 
lodged a complaint against them with the justice, 
who believed their statements. Without, however, 
awaiting the results of an investigation the people 
fell upon the Jews and caused terrible bloodshed, 
while many children were forcibly baptized (* Shebet 
Yehudah,” p. 89). This massacre occurred probably 
in 1891, in which year several Jews in Monzon 
submitted to baptism. 

Among the richest Jews in Monzon at that time 
were the Zaportas, of which family several members 
were converted. Louis Zaporta's daughter married 
a son of the first duke of Villahermosa. Jaime 
Ram, the son of Rabbi Ram (the word * Ram" being 
formed perhaps of the initial letters of “Rabbi 
Abraham [or Aaron] Monzon "), was considered one 
of the leading jurists of his time. The Jewish com- 
munity of Monzon, which in the beginning of the 
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fifteenth century paid 850 sueldos in taxes, was rep- 
resented at the Tortosa disputation by Don Joseph 
ha-Levi and R. Yom-Tob Carcosa. The study of 
the Talmud was pursued with zeal at Monzon; and 
the rabbinical college there was recognized by Solo- 
mon b. Adretas among the foremostof theday. At 

Monzon lived En-Parid Saladin, who was among 

Isaac ben Sheshet's opponents when the latter 

was rabbi in Saragossa; Judah Alshech; Hayyim 

Emtabuch (?) who corresponded with Isaac ben 

Sheshet; the industrious translator Elijah Habillo; 

and others. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. ii. 146: iii. $2, 91; Isaac b. Sheshet, 
Responsa, Nos, 314 et seq., 481, 489, 495 et segn 507; Shebet 
Yehudah, р. 68; Joseph ha-Kohen. “Ете ha-Baka, p. 66. 
D. M. К. 
MONZON, ABRAHAM (the Elder): Rabbi 

of the latter part of the sixteenth century; died at 

Constantinople. He was a pupil of Bezaleel Ash- 

kenazi, and on account of his knowledge and acu- 

men was called by his contemporaries “Sinai we- 

‘Oker Harim” = “ Polyhistor, and Eradicator of 

Mountains." He officiated as rabbi first in Egypt, 

but later went to Constantinople, where he remained 

until his death. He was an excellent scribe, and 
wrote many Torah scrolls, which are still extant in 

Egypt. He was also the author of a large number 

of decisions and responsa, which are included in 

great part in the collections of Samuel of Medina 

(ii. 175 et seg.), Solomon ben Abraham Cohen (ii. 5; 


iii. 9, 20 et seg.), Abraham de Boton (Nos. 28, 29), ' 


and Joseph di Trani (i. 104, 191, 192, 144; ii. 40). 
Other responsa of his, as well as his novell, his 
collections of “derashot,” and his defense of Vi- 
tal against Menahem di Lonsano, still exist in 
manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot. p. 410; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 13; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 388. 


E. C. M. K. 

MONZON, ABRAHAM (the Younger): 
Rabbinical and Talmudic scholar of the middle of 
Ше sixteenth century. He was originally from 
Tetuan in Morocco, where he was engaged in com- 
merce. He left that city and settled successively in 
Algiers, Oran, and Cairo. At Cairo a generous 
patron enabled him to devote his time to study, 
while Jonah Nabon of Jerusalem was one of his cor- 
respondents. Monzon was the author of the follow- 
ing works, all of which exist in manuscript: “ Toze'ot 
Hay yim," a reply to the * ‘Ez ha-Hayyim” of Hay- 
yim Abulafia; “ Eshel Abraham,” a collection of re- 
sponsa; *Shulhan Shabbat,” a commentary on the 
Talmudic treatise Shabbat; and “‘Ez ha-Da‘at,” a 
commentary on the Yoreh De'ah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai. Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 152; Hazan, 

Ha-Mwalot ti-Shelomoh, p. 5. 

E. C. M. KRM. Fn. 

MOON.—Biblical Data: The most common 
Hebrew word for the moon is “yerah,” the root of 
which is probably akin to “arah,” so that the mean- 
ing of the term would be “the wanderer.” Poetic- 
ally, it is called, on account of its whiteness, “ leba- 
nah,” a term occurring in the Bible three times only 
(Cant. vi. 10; Isa. xxiv. 28. xxx. 26). The word 
“hodesh.” which also occurs thrice (I Sam. xx. 5 and 
18; II Kings iv. 23), as its meaning indicates, denotes 





the New Moon. In the narrative of the Creation, 
the moon is indicated, without any special name, as 
one of the two great luminaries. Relatively to the 
sun, it is “the lesser light to rule the night”; and 
it is to serve together with the sun for signs, seasons, 
days, and years (Gen, i, 14, 16). 
it is expressly stated that the moon was created in 
order to indicate the seasons. Its course, like that 
of the sun, was stopped by the divine will (Josh. 
x. 18). 

Like the other celestial bodies, the moon was be- 
lieved to have an influence on the universe. Its in- 
jurious influence on man is referred to in Ps. cxxi. 
6, which passage probably refers to the blindness 
which, according to Eastern belief, results from 
sleeping in the moonlight with uncovered face 
(Carne, “ Letters from the East,” p. 77). It was also 
believed that the moou caused epilepsy (comp. the 
Greek ocpaióuevoc and the Latin “lunaticus” ; 
Matt. iv. 24), On the other hand, there are * precious 
things put forth by the moon" (Deut. xxxiii. 14); 
that is to say, the growth of certain plants is influ- 
enced by it. Steuernagel, however, thinks the allu- 
sion is to the dew. 

The moon was regarded by all Oriental nations 
as a divinity, whose worship was forbidden to 
the Israelites (Deut. xvii. 8). Nevertheless, the lat- 
ter practised for a long time the cult of the * queen 
of heaven," making sacrifices to her (Jer. vii. 18, 
xliv. 17). Kissing the hand on seeing the moon, an 
act of adoration, is referred to in Job xxxi. 26-27. 
The moon-shaped ornaments which adorned the 
necks of the Midianite camels in the time of Gideon 
(Judges viii. 21, 26) and the “round tires like the 
moon” of the Israclitish women (Isa. iii. 18) were 
probably results of the same idolatrous tendency. 
The moon is frequently used in figurative language: 
it is the emblem of beauty (Cant. vi. 10) and of 
eternity (Ps. Ixxii. 5, 7; Ixxxix. 87). Its eclipse (Isa. 
xiii. 10, xxiv. 28; Joel ii. 10) and its turning to 
blood (20. ii. 81) are tokens that the day of God's 
wrath is near. The light of the moon will be as 
the light of the sun when Yuwm shall have restored 
His people to their former state (Isa. xxx. 96). See 
CALENDAR; MONTI. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Referring to 
Gen. i. 16, where the moon and sun are first called 
*the two great lights" and the moon is then styled 
“the lesser light," R. Simeon b. Pazzi declared that 
at the time of the Creation the moon was of the 
same size as the sun. The moon then objected that 
it would not be decorous for two kings to use 
one crown, whereupon God diminished her size. 
In reply to the moon's question *Ought I to be 
punished for having spoken reasonable words?" 
God consoled her by promising that she also should 
reign in the daytime; and on her objecting that the 
light of a candle in the daytime was useless, God 
promised her that the Jews should count the years 
after the moon. The latter again objecting that 
the sun served a similar purpose, God consoled 
her with the idea that certain righteous men would 
bear the same epithet (“the smaller one ”), e.g., Jacob 
(Amos vii. 5), David (I Sam. xvii, 14), and Samuel 
ha-Katon. The moon, however, remained discon- 
solate, and God therefore required that a he-goat be 


In Ps. civ. 19. 
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"sacrificed on the first of every month as a sin-offer- 
ing for His having diminished the moon’s size (Hul. 
60b). According to R. Johanan, God required that 
sin-offering for having caused the moon to encroach 
on the domain of the sun. God appeased the com- 
plaints of the moon also by surrounding her with a 
host of stars, like а veritable queen (Pesik. Н. 15; 
Gen. R. vi. 8-4). R. Hanina thinks that at first the 
sun alone was created to give light, and that God 
subsequently created the moon because Ie foresuw 
that the sun and moon would be worshiped like 
gods, and He said: *If when they are two, rivaling 
each other, they are considered as divinities, how 
would it be if the sun were alone?" (dd. vi. 1). "The 
orbit of the moon is, like that of the sun, in the sec- 
ond heaven (ib. vi. 9; comp. Heller, “ Tosafot Yom- 
Tob” to R. H. ii. 6). 

"There isa disagreement between R. Judah and the 
other rabbis as to the setting of the moon and the 
sun. According to the former, after setting they 
continue their route above the celestial vault; and 
itis for this reason that in summer the springs are 
colder than the surface of the earth. The Rabbis 
argued that, after setting, both moon and sun travel 
below the vault and consequently under the earth; 
and this is why in the winter the springs are not as 
cold as the surface of the earth (Gen. R. vi. 8). The 
reason why the Jews count the days of the year 
by the moon is that, like the moon, which reigns 
both in the daytime and at night, the Jews have 
both this world and the future one (70. vi. 2). On 
this account the eclipse of the moon is considered 
by the Rabbis as а bad sign for the Jews. "The 
eclipse of the moon and stars is caused by four kinds 
of sin: (1) forgery, (2) false witness, (8) breeding 
small cattle in Palestine (for they spoil the land), 
and (4) cutting down fruit-trees (Suk. 29a). The 
fact of women spinning their wool or flax by the 
light of the moon is mentioned several times in the 
Talmud (Sotah vi. 1 [= p. 31a]; Git. 89a; et passim). 

The moon, on account of its monthly reappearance, 
is considered as the emblem of Israel; the latter, like 
the moon, undergoing several phases through per- 
secution without being destroyed. Therefore the re- 
appearance of the moon is sanctified, like the entrance 
of the Sabbath or festivals, by the recitation of ben- 
edictions known in the liturgy as “Kiddush ha- 
Lebanah ” or “ Birkat ha-Lebanah.” See New Moon, 
BLESSING or. 

8. M. SEL. 

MOOS, SOLOMON : German otologist; bornat 
Randegg, near Constance, Germany, July 15, 1831; 
died at Heidelberg July 15, 1895; educated at the 
universities of Prague, Vienna, and Heidelberg 
(M.D. 1856). He settled in Heidelberg and was ad- 
mitted to the medical faculty of the university there 
in 1859. In 1866 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. From 1875 he practised otology, and he was 
elected assistant professor of that science in 1891. 
He founded the otological clinic hospital and dis- 
pensary at Heidelberg, of which he remained chief 
surgeon and director until his death. 

Moos wrote many essays and monographs on his 
specialty, and conjointly with Knapp founded in 
1868 the “ Archiv für Augen- und Ohrenheilkunde,” 
which journal now appears in Wiesbaden under 


‘of Philadelphia. 





the title “Zeitschrift für Ohrenheilkunde." He 
translated Toynbee's “Diseases of the Ear" under 
the title “Lehrbuch der Ohrenkrankheiten ” (Würz- 
burg, 1863). 

Of his works may be mentioned: “ Klinik der 
Ohrenkrankheit," Vienna, 1866; “Anatomie und 
Physiologie der Eustachischen Röhre,” Wiesbaden, 
1875; “ Meningitis Cerebrospinalis Epidemica,” 1881; 
“ Ueber Pilzinvasion des Labyrinths im Gefolge von 
Einfacher Diphtherie,” Wiesbaden, 1887: “Ueber 
Pilzinvasion des Labyrinths im Gefolge von Masern,” 
ib. 1888; “ Histologische und Bakterielle Untersuch- 
ungen über Mittelohrerkrankungen bei den Ұег- 
schiedenen Formen der Diphtherie,” 25. 1890. 

Moos was one of the leading otologists of his time. 
He succeeded in demonstrating that in various infec- 
tious diseases microorganisms enter the labyrinth, 
causing disturbances in the auditory organs and in 
the equilibrium. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


8. | F. T. H. 


MORAIS, HENRY SAMUEL: American 
writer and minister; born May 18, 1860, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; educated at private and publie schools of 
that city. He received his religious instruction from 
his father, Sabato Morais. For about twelve years 
he was a teacher in the schools of the Hebrew Edu- 
cation Society and in the Hebrew Sabbath-schools 
Morais was the principal founder 
and for the first two years managing editor of the 
“Jewish Exponent.” He edited also “The Musical 
and Dramatic Standard” (Philadelphia) and “The 
Hebrew Watchword and Instructor” (0.), and has 
been a frequent contributor to the Jewish and gen- 
eral press of the United States; he was on the repor- 
torial and special staff of the “ Philadelphia Public 
Ledger” almost four years. 

Morais has been successively acting minister of the 
Mikve Israel congregation in Philadelphia (1897-98) 
and minister of the Adath Yeshurun congregation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. (1899-1900 and again 1902-3), and 
of the Jeshuat Israel congregation at Newport, 
R. I. (1900-1). He is the author of: “Eminent Israel- 
ites of the Nineteenth Century,” Philadelphia, 1880; 
“The Jews of Philadelphia,” 7б. 1894, the most im- 
portant local history of the Jews in America thus 
far published; and of various pamphlets. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 281- 

232, New York, 1888. 

A. I. G. D. 


MORAIS, SABATO: American rabbi; born at 
Leghorn, Italy, April 18, 1828; died at Philadelphia 
Nov. 11, 1897. Не was the elder son and the third 
of nine children of Samuel and Bona Morais. The 
Morais family came originally from Portugal, being 
probably among the large number of Jews who fled 
thence from the Inquisition. At the time of Saba- 
to’s birth Italy was in the thick of her great struggle 
for freedom. Samuel Morais was an ardent repub- 
lican, at one time undergoing imprisonment for his 
political views; and his father, Sabato Morais, was 
prominently identified with the political movements 
of his day. Upon young Sabato early rested the re- 
sponsibility of aiding in the support of the family. 
While still a child he earned a little by teaching 
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Hebrew hymns and prayers to other children, mean- 
time pursuing his own studies under Rabbis Funaro, 
Curiat, and others, and then under his Hebrew mas- 
ter, Rabbi Abraham Baruch Piperno, and gaining 
honorable mention in belles-lettres 
under Prof. Salvatore de Benedetti. 
In addition to Hebrew and Italian, he 
acquired familiarity with Aramaic, 
French, and Spanish. Не remained at his home 
studying and teaching until 1845,. when he went to 
London to apply for the vacant post of assistant 
hazzan of the Spanish 
and Portuguese con- 
gregation in that city. 
Owing to his unfamili- 
arity with English he 
was unsuccessful and 
returned to his home; 
but in the following 
year (1846) he accepted 
an invitation to be- 
come Hebrew master 
of the Orphans’ School 
of the same congrega- 
tion. Here he remained 
five years, meantime 
perfecting himself in 
English. During this 
period he formed a 
close friendship with 
Joseph Mazzini; and that patriot’s struggle for 

Italian freedom was warmly seconded by Morais, 
In 1850, owing to the withdrawal of Isaac Leeser, 
the pulpit of the Mickve Israel congregation at 
Philadelphia, Pa., became vacant, and Morais was 
an applicant for the post. He arrived in Philadel- 
phia on March 17, 1851, and was elected April 18 
following, the synagogue services in the interval 
being conducted by him, In 1855 he married Clara 
Esther Weil, who died in 1872, leaving seven children. 
From the date of his installation as hazzan until his 
death hisinfluence was a continually growing power 
for conservative Judaism. "The synagogue now oc- 
cupied by the Mickve Israel congregation was built 
and consecrated during his incumbency. Though 
his ministry covered the period of greatest activity 
in the adaptation of Judaism in America to changed 
conditions, he, as the advocate of Orthodox Juda- 
ism, withstood every appeal in behalf of ritual- 
istic innovations and departures from traditional 
practise, winning the esteem of his opponents by his 
consistency and integrity. His ser- 
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Sabato Morais. 


Elected mons covered a wide scope of thought 
Hazzan in and action; and he showed the lofti- 
Philadel- ness of his spirit when, in spite of 

phia. congregational opposition to the ex- 


pression of his views during the 
American Civil war, he continued, both in prayer 
and in his discourses, to show his warm sympathy 
with the cause of the slave. In appreciation of his 
attitude during these trying times the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia placed him on the roll of its 
honorary members. 
When, in 1867, Maimonides College was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, Morais was made professor 
of the Bible and of Biblical literature; and he held 


the chair during the six years that the college ex- 
isted. Fora number of years thereafter he felt the 
urgent need of an institution for the training of 
Jewish ministers on historical and traditional lines; 
and the declarations of the Pittsburg Conference in 
1885 urged him to immediate action. After a consid: 
erable agitation of the subject he succeeded, in con- 
junction with a few others, in establishing (Jan., 
1886) the Jewish Theological Seminary at New 
York. He was at once made presi- 
dent of the faculty and professor of 
Bible, holding both posts until his 
death. Unquestionably the establish- 
ment of the seminary constitutes Mo- 
rais' most lasting influence upon 
Judaism in America. The directors of 
that body have fittingly recognized his memory by 
naming the chair of Biblical literature and exegesis 
“the Sabato Morais professorship.” In 1887 the 
University of Pennsylvania conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws, he being the first 
Jew so honored by that institution. 

In addition to the work which he did in official 
positions, Morais was most active in religious, edu- 
cational, and charity matters. The Hebrew Sunday- 
School, Society, the Hebrew Education Society of 
Philadelphia, and the Young Men's Hebrew Asso- 
ciation of that city numbered him among their most 
steadfast friends. In his own home he gathered 
about him a small band of young men whom he 
instructed in Hebrew, Talmud, and Jewish history, 
and in whom he inspired a zealous love for Juda- 
ism which has had a very marked effect upon the 
character nof only of his pupils, but of the commu- 
nity at lafge. The strong conservatism of the 
Jews of Philadelphia and the warm interest in the 
higher things of Judaism evinced by the younger 
men of that city may be in а large measure directly 
traced to the influence of Sabato Morais. He was 
greatly interested in the Alliance Israélite Univer- 

Selle, and was in constant correspond- 
His Multi- ence with rabbis and scholars in Eu- 
farious rope and the Orient. "Through his 

Activity. friend Chevalier Emanuel Felice Vene- 

ziani, the almoner of Baron de Hirsch, 
he was enabled to secure timely aid for the agricul- 
tural colonies in New Jersey and was the representa- 
tive of Baron de Hirsch in the Carmel Colony. 

When the Russo-Jewish exodus began, in 1882, 
and Russian Jews in large numbers settled in Phila- 
delphia, Morais immediately became their friend. 
Although unable to speak their language, his per- 
fect familiarity with Hebrew as a living tongue gave 
him а ready means of communication, Among Gen- 
tiles also he was widely known and esteemed, and 
was very frequently called upon to address public 
assemblies. 

Besides his sermons, he contributed to Jewish lit- 
erature much in the form of addresses to various 
Jewish organizations and of theological, polemical, 
literary, and critical articles for the Jewish press 
at home and abroad. He wrote classic Hebrew 
in prose and in verse with ease and elegance. 
Among his later works are: a translation of the 
“Prolegomena toa Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage,” by S. D. Luzzatto (in “Fifth Biennial Re- 
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port of the Jewish Theological Seminary "); “Ап 
Essay on the Jew in Italy " (in *Second Biennial Re- 
port” of the same); “Italian Jewish Literature" (in 
“Publications of Gratz College,” 1807). His transla- 
tion of the Book of Jeremiah for the Bible of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America was completed 
shortly before his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, 1894; memoir by Н. S. Morais in Sixth Biennial Re- 
port of the Jewish Theological Seminary Association, New 


York, 1896. 
A. C. L.S. 


MORATA, OLYMPIA FULVIA. See Her 
DELBERG. 


MORAVIA: Austrian province, formerly part 
of the kingdom of Bohemia, containing 44,255 Jews 
in а total population of 2,487,706 (1900). The first 
historical notice of Jews in Moravia is found in the 
toll Jaw of Raffelstetten (Jew. Encyc. ii. 822), which 
mentions Jews who came from Moravia (Dudik, i. 
881) This, however, does not prove conclusively 
that Jews lived in Moravia in the beginning of the 
tenth century, for itsregulations applied probably to 
traveling merchants who went to Moravia chiefly to 
buy slaves (Thietmar's * Chronicon," vi. 86, in Pertz, 
* Monumenta Germanis Scriptores," iii. 891; “ Vita 
Sancti Adalberti," in Pertz, 25. iv. 586 and 600; 
Dudik, iv. 211). Jews must have lived in Moravia 
in the eleventh century, for Cosmas of Prague, the 
Bohemian chronicler (1040-1125), refers to them on 
various occasions. He gives the somewhat improb- 
able report that, in 1096, when the Jews, having 
heard of the approach of the Crusaders, desired to 
emigrate, Duke Bretislav issued an order for the con- 
fiscation of all property belonging to the Jews; for, 
he said, “they have made their money in 
the country, and therefore should leave 
it there” (Pertz, “Scriptores,” ix. 103- 
104; Dudik, iv. 216; D'Elvert, *Zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Mähren,” p. 49, Brünn, 
1895; Gritz, “ Gesch." vi. 94, 3d ed.). Cosmas re- 
ports also that Duke Ladislaus (1109-25) ordered 
that thereafter (1194) no Christian should serve a 
Jew, because a certain Jew had taken holy relics from 
the altar of a church and had thrown them into a 
sewer. For this crime the Jews were forced to pay 
1,000 pounds of gold and 3,000 pounds of silver as 
ransom (Pertz, l.c. ix. 128). 

The attempt which had been made by the territo- 
riallordsto wrest from the emperor jurisdiction over 
the Jews especially affected Bohemia also, as King 
Ottocar II. (Margrave of Moravia from 1247 and King 
of Bohemia 1253-78), after the death of Duke Fred- 
erick II. of Austria in 1246, claimed succession to the 
latter's possessions, in which the ducal jurisdiction 
had been proclaimed in 1944 (Jew. Enoye. ii. 322). 
In his charter of March 29, 1254, Ottocar promulgated 
the same law that Frederick had proclaimed for Aus- 
tria, but omitted the limit of the rate of interest, 
and added the prohibition against accepting Church 
vestments as pledges and the provision thata Chris- 
tian who accuses a Jew of child-murder, and who can 
not support his charge with the testimony of three 
Christians and three Jews, shall be punished as the 
Jew would have been punished. This last provision 
isidentical with one in the bull of Innocent IV. of the 
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same year (Jirecek, * Codex Juris Bohemici," i. 181- 
148; Roessler, “Prager Stadtrecht," pp. 177-187). 
A second charter, granted 1268, confirms that of 
1254 and adds that, except in the presence of two 
sworn city officials, the Jews of Brünn shall not be 
permitted to receive a pledge after nightfall, nor to 
buy horses or cattle on which there rests a suspicion 
of theft. They were required to contribute one- 
fourth of the cost of maintaining the city’s fortifica- 
tions. The last provision was a concession to the 
rising hostility of the cities against the Jews, a hos- 
tility which affected the Jews of Moravia as those 
of other countries of western Europe until the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. An undated 
document promulgated by Ottocar exempts the 
Jews for one year from all taxes “ because they have 
been mulcted by foreign lords, and because we shall 
soon derive profit from them, they being of our 
exchequer” (“Cod. Dipl. Mor.” iv. 17-22; Dudik, 
viii. 282). 

The animosity of the Church, which allied itself 
with the cities against the princes, did not affect the 
Jews in Moravia at that time. Bishop Bruno of 
Olmiitz did not attend the council of Vienna (JEW. 
Excvc. ii. 328), held in 1267, which passed resolu- 
tions hostile to the Jews; and he absented himself, 
as Dudik thinks (vi. 40), probably on account of the 
Jews who were favored by the king in the charter 
issued the following year. The passing of the 
country into the hands of the Hapsburgs did not 
produce any change. King Rudolf ordered (1278) 
that the Jews of Olmütz, like those of Brünn, 
should contribute to the city's expenses (“ Cod. Dipl. 

Mor." iv. 218, v. 267; Dudik, viii. 235). 
Under Olmiitz must have had an important. 
the Haps- congregation in the twelfth century, 
burgs. for Isaac of Durbalo in his notes to the 
Mahzor Vitry quotes a decision which 
he had heard in that city (Mahzor Vitry, p. 388, 
Berlin, 1896-97). The RiwprFLEISsCH riots, which 
started in Franconia in 1298, spread also to Bohe- 
mia and Moravia. The Jews intended to flee, but 
King Wenzel II. (1283-1305) would not permit it. 
* He spared their lives, but took from them immense 
wealth” (Chronicle of Kónigsaal, in Dudik, viii. 
218). Perhaps this is an exaggerated report of the 
sums exacted by the same king for confirming the 
charter of Ottocar П. about 1300. 

While Bishop Bruno of Olmütz became hostile to 
the Jews, and in а report to Pope Gregory XII. in 
1278 complained that they were guilty of violating 
the Church canons by keeping Christian servants 
and by accepting Church vestments as pledges, and 
that they were exploiters of the country as usurers 
and tax-and mint-farmers, the cities became more 
favorably disposed toward them, since the kings had 
ordered that they might be taxed for municipal pur- 
poses. IaGrau asked even for the privilege of keep- 
ing Jews, and the Iglauer “Stadtrecht” restricted 
to Maundy Thursday the prohibition that Jews may 
not appear in public during Holy Week (Periz, 
“Leges,” iii. 426). When King John (1810-46) 
came to Brünn in 1811 the Jews participated in the 
festivities, and met the king outside of the city 
limits (Dudik, xi. 103). In 1322 King Charles 
IV. gave permission to the Bishop of Olmütz to 
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allow one Jew to settle in each of his four cities, 
including KREMSIR, 

A great change occurred in the fifteenth century, 
due partly to the general hostility then manifested 
toward the Jews in the cities, and partly to local 
conditions, as the country was the prey of warring 
factions owing to the Hussite movement, and the 
Jews were accused of favoring the rebels. The 
first expulsion occurred in Iglau in 1426; and it was 
probably due to the influence of the Franciscan friar 
John of CaPisTRANO on the young king Ladislaus 
Posthumus (1440-57) that the Jews 
were later expelled from Briinn, Zna- 
im, Olmütz, and Neustadt (“ Luah,” 
ed. by Epstein, Brünn (1887, or 5648]: 
Willibald Müller, pp. 12-17). The king gave them 
only four months' time to find another home. The 
citizens of the places from which the Jews were ex- 
pelled were compelled to pay their debts to the lat- 
ter, but without interest; and they received, more- 
over, the synagogue cemeteries and baths; but they 
had to pay the king an annual tribute equal to the 
amount which had been collected from the Jews in 
the form of taxes. Occasional expulsions occurred 
during the sixteenth century, as in Hradisch, 1514, 
and in Neutitschein and Sternberg, 1562. The edicts 
of expulsion against all Jews of the kingdom of 
Bohemia promulgated by Ferdinand I. in 1541 and 
1557 were not carried into effect. The Jews ex- 
pelled from the cities settled in small towns under 
the protection of the feudal lords, although the rec- 
ords of their activities and sufferings are very 
meager until the Thirty Years' war, when the Jews 
came into greater prominence. Ferdinand II., al- 
though a bigot, treated the Jews comparatively 
well, because he needed the revenues derived from 
their taxation to wage his wars and because he con- 
centrated all his efforts to crush Protestantism in 
his dominions, By a charter, dated Oct. 15, 1629, 
he permits Jews to visit fairs even in the cities 
where they have no right of residence; he promises 
not to exact more than the sum of 12,000 florins 
annually, and forbids that they be taxed by any 
one but their lords, to whom, moreover, they shall 
pay no more than the usual tribute. Further, it 
was expressly stipulated that they should not have 
to pay more toll than the legal rate. Still it would 
scem that these laws were never strictly enforced, 
for as early as 1685 the * Landtshauptmann ” (gov- 
ernor), Cardinal von Dietrichstein, had to admonish 
the royal cities to allow the Jews free passage. 
Cities and states continued to lay complaints beforc 
the emperor that the Jews adulterate spices, mis- 
represent the quality of the fabries, woolen goods, 
and hides they deal in, buy stolen goods, seduce 
Christian women, and “take the scanty bread from 
the mouths of Christians.” Nevertheless, Ferdi- 

nand II. (1657) and Leopold I. (1659) 


Expul- 
sions. 


Right to reconfirmed the charter of 1629, and 
Attend especially their right to frequent the 
Fairs. fairs in the cities in which they had 

no right of residence (Müller, pp. 19- 
31). The expulsion of the Jews from Vienna in 


1670 brought a great many of them to Moravia, 
and possibly the growth of the congregation of 
Nikolsburg dates from that period. The new- 








'comers were heavily taxed, and, notwithstanding 
the solemn promise made by Ferdinand II. in 1629 
that they should not be taxed beyond the limit 
stated in his charter, they were continuously har- 
assed with *special" and extraordinary imposts by 
the imperial treasury, by their lords, and by the 
cities to which they went on business, and were 
constantly deprived of the means of earning a live- 
lihood. 

The emperor, while in need of the taxes paid 
by the Jews, had to consider the wishes of the 
states and the cities which complained of the con- 
stant increase in the Jewish population, and it was 
repeatedly stipulated that only those Jews who had 
lived there in 1657 might transmit their right of resi- 
dence to their children. Still the emperor Charles 
VI. not only confirmed their privileges (May 13, 
1798), but even reduced their annual taxes from 
12,000 to 8,000 florins, renewed their right to visit 
all fairs, and allowed them to enter the crafts. 
These favors seem to have aroused the enmity of 
the states, for on Sept. 15, 1726, the emperor pro- 
claimed a law decreeing that in any Jewish family 
only one son should be allowed to marry (Fawr- 
LIANTEN GESETZ), and on Dec. 8, 1726, the Jews were 
driven into ghettos, having been compelled to sell 
all their houses and to accept others which were 
assigned to them. The reason for these harsh meas- 
ures seems to have been religious fanaticism, for the 
edict of the emperor refers specifically to the fact 
that the Jewish houses were near the church and 
that the object of the tyrannical measure was * die 
ungehinderte Uebung des Cultus divini." The de- 
struction of the synagogue of AvsskE in 1722, upon 
the false accusation that the Jews had assaulted the 
Catholic priest who attempted to convert them to 
Christianity, may have given occasion for the pro- 
mulgation of that law. The Bishop of Olmütz, to 
whose diocese the priest belonged and who was par- 
ticularly anxious to save him from the punishment 
which he had incurred by disturbing the peace of a 
synagogue, reported that the Jews of Rausnitz had 
mocked at the rites of the Catholic Church. This re- 

port, which was written May 6, 1727, 
Segregated secins to have hada decisive effect, for 
in on June 27, 1727, the order to separate 

Ghettos. the Jewish houses from those of the 

Christians was finally issued. Further 
hostile measures were planned. The Jews should be 
compelled to wear beards and a distinctive costume ; 
they should not be locksmiths or goldsmiths; for- 
eign Jews should not be tolerated in the country, 
and private synagogues should not be permitted. 
These propositions were submitted to the “ Landes- 
rabbiner" Issachar Berush Eskeles, who curiously 
enough took occasion to ask the government to 
issue à prohibition against shaving with a razor, 
butat the same time declared himself against the 
distinctive costume and against the order to compel 
the Jews to wear beards (Schram, * Ein Buch für 
Jeden Brünner," iii. 89, Brünn, 1908; Müller, pp. 
68-79). 

А time of severe trial for the Jews of Moravia 
began with the reign of Maria Theresa (1740-80). 
As soon as war broke out the Jews were accused of 
aiding the enemy. General von Seherr, the com- 
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mander of the fortress of Brünn, gave orders that no 
Jew be admitted into the city, no matter what pass- 
"port he held. On March 14, 1742, he ordered also 
that the Jews of Moravia should pay within six 
days the sum of 50,000 florins under penalty of mas- 
sacre and pillage. Upon the intercession of Baron 
Diego Q` AGUILAR and of the * Landesrabbiner " Es- 
keles, the empress repealed this order temporarily ; 
but the Jews had to pay the amount afterward. 
The second war between Frederick the Great and 
Maria Theresa brought still greater trouble upon 
the Jews, апа the empress, intluenced by the persist- 
ent report of a conspiracy of the Jews with the 
Prussians, ordered the expulsion of the former from 
the kingdom of Bohemia within six months. For 
the province of Moravia this edict was promulgated 
Jan. 2, 1745 (Trebitsch, “Korot ha- 
In the Sev- 'Ittim," pp. 17b et sey.; D'Elvert, le. 
en Years’ рр:1901 e¢ seq. ; Grütz, * Gesch." 3d ed., 
War. x. 855; Kaufmann, *Barthold Dowe 
Burmania,” in "Grütz Jubelschrift,? 
pp. 279-818, Breslau, 1887). Efforts made by the 
Jews, who were supported not only by some foreign 
powers, as the Netherlands and the Hamburg Senate 
(“Oesterreichische Wochenschrift,” 1902, p. 137), 
but even by the local authorities, induced the em- 
press to grant а temporary suspension of the cruel 
law (May 15, 1745). Later a further suspension 
was granted which permitted the Jews to remain 
ten years, and finally the entire edict was relegated 
toobscurity. The imperial office (“ Hofkanzlei”) ex- 
pressly stated in 1762 that the suspicion of high trea- 
son under which the Jews had suffered had never 
been proved (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1887, p. 678). 
But the attitude of the empress did not become any 
more favorable to the Jews. Immediately after the 
edict of expulsion had been revoked she considered 
the suggestion of a Jew named David Heinrich 
Lehmann of Prague to puta tax on ETROGIM, and 
demanded of the Jews of the Bohemian kingdom 
an annual sum of 40,000 florins for the privilege of 
importing this fruit, of which tax the Jews of 
Moravia were to pay tive-twelfths. The impossi- 
bility of collecting this exorbitant sum led to a re- 
duction of the amount in 1746 to 4,000 florins; and 
in 1748, when the Jews were given permission to re- 
main another ten years in the province, this tax, 
like all other Jewish special taxes, was abolished, and 
the Jews of Moravia were called on to pay annually 
a “Schutzgeld” of 87,000 florins during the first five 
years, and of 76,700 florins during the next five 
years. In 1752, when the first five years had ex- 
pired, the tax was increased to 90,000 florins, but in 
1773 it was reduced to 82,200. For the empress the 
ten-year limit was evidently merely a means of sa- 
ving herself fromthe embarrassmentofa direct repeal 
of the edict of expulsion, and she ordered at once a 
compilation of the existing statutes regulating the 
affairs of the Jews of Moravia. Alois von SONNEN- 
FELS was ordered to prepare a translation of the old 
Jewish constitution as it had grown out of the de- 
liberations of the periodical assemblies (“Shay Tak- 
kanot,” 311 articles). The product of hislabors was 
the * General-Polizei-Prozess- und Kommerzialord- 
nung für die Judenschatt des Markgrafthums Maeh- 
ren," published in 1754. In its attempt at reg- 








ulating all details of congregational life it is typ- 
ical of the spirit of institutionalism prevailing in 
. Austria. It states who has the right 
The to confer the title of * Reb" (Haber)and 
# General- of “doppelter Reb" (Morenu), makes it 
ordnung" the duty of the “Landesrabbiner” to 
of 1754. assign to the other rabbis which *so- 
called Masechte” they should teach 
during the coming term, regulates the marriage fees. 
of the rabbi, hazzan, and sexton, and contains several 
very humiliating regulations, e.g., that the “ Landes- 
rabbiner" should every other year pronounce the 
* great ban” against thieves and receivers of stolen 
goods. This law contains also a civil code and a 
constitution of the Jewish congregations. The em- 
press was very fond of interfering in every detail of 
government, Thus she revised personally the 
cost of the elections of the elders for the province: 
in 1758 (G. Wolf, in Wertheimer’s “Jahrbuch, ” 
vol. x., pp. 14 e£seg.) ; she had a census of the Jewish 
families taken in 1754, and limited the number of 
all Jewish families in the province to 5,106 (Von 
Scari, p. 8; D'Elvert, б.с. p. 177). 

Under the reign of Josep II. (1780-90) conditions. 
were considerably improved. Although most of the 
officials and the city councils did not favor it, he 
issued his “ Toleranzpatent" in Brünn on Feb. 
18, 1782. Limitation of the number of Jewish 
families remained, but the number was increased 
105,400. The *Schutzgeld " wasabolished, but the 
Jewsstill had to pay special taxes—namely, a family 
tax of five florinsannually for each head of a family, 
and an impost on every article of consumption—so 
that the treasury should not lose the 82,200 florins. 

paid theretofore by the Jews of the 
Under province. From the surplus of these 
Joseph II. taxes a fund was oreated which still 
exists as the “ Maehrisch-Juedischer 
Landesmassafonds." The tax on articles of con- 
sumption was especially burdensome, and its method 
of levy led to constant quarrels and accusations. 
The dues on cattle and fowl were levied when they 
were killed, but fish had to be carried from the mar- 
ket to the revenue oflice, and a receipt for two 
kreutzer had to beshown when the collector ap- 
peared in the house, which he did very often during 
the Friday night meal Similar vexatious measures. 
were applied in the case of wine which the Jews. 
used for their own households. These conditions. 
remained almost unchanged until 1848. 

Under Francis IT. further restrictions were added : 
an edict of 1808 prohibited the Jews from dealing in 
flour and grain; and an edict of 1804 required that 
Jews should not be permitted to buy any cattle in 
the markets, unless they could prove that they 
needed it for the purposes of retail trade as butchers. 
or feeders, or could show a written order from а 
butcher for whom they acted as agents. When 


the Reichstag of Kremsir proclaimed freedom of 


religion the Catholic clergy protested, and the cit- 


les and villages where Jews had not been before 


tolerated also opposed the new policy. "The city 
of Sternberg, whence Jews had been expelled in 1562, 
passed a resolution that it would never allow a Jew 
to settle there (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1849, p. 506). 


In the village of Raitz as late as 1861 the mayor 
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would not allow a Jewish family to settle. In other 
cities where Jews had been living from times im- 
memorial, the population arose against them when 
they left the ghetto and opened stores in the part of 
ihe city formerly not open to them. This was 
the case in Trebitsch, Pirnitz, Strassnitz, and Ol- 
mütz in 1850 (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1850, pp. 296, 
$14, 339, 359). But after the proclamation of the 
constitution of Dec. 20, 1867, the old restrictions 
were entirely removed, and the Jewish population 
shifted from its former habitations to the cities, es- 
pecially to the larger ones from which it had 
been excluded; so that when, in accordance with the 
Jaw of March 21, 1890, the new congregational dis- 
tricts were formed by the minister of worship (June 

15, 1891), of the previous fifty-two 


Present congregations twelve were dissolved, 
Constitu- while ten new ones were formed, 
tion. among which are the largest, namely, 


Brünn, Olmütz, and Mährisch Ostrau. 

À peculiarity of Moravia is the fact that it still has 
(1904) twenty-five Jewish settlements which are reg- 
ular townships, as they used to be up to 1848, when 
almost every Jewish settlement was governed as à 
political community (*Jüdisches Volksblatt," Vi- 
enna, June 24, 1904). These communities have been 
required since 1884 to have separate boards for re- 
ligious and municipal affairs (D’Elvert, le. p. 207); 
their members are those living within the old ghetto 
confines, so that in many instances the community 
counts more Christians than Jews, while the major- 
ity of the latter live in “the Christian city.” The 
* Taandesmassafonds " (to which fines and other rev- 
enues were later added) for assisting poor congrega- 
tions which through excessive special taxes fell 
into debt, is now used exclusively for the assist- 
ance of needy congregations and congregational 
oflicials. It was handed over to the Jews in 1868, 
and is administered by a board of eleven members, 
chosen by the congregations. It amounted when 
first given over to the Jews, to 911,846 florins, and 
in 1908, to 2,201,404 kronen (3440,000). A conven- 
ion of rabbis, teachers, and congregational officers, 
called together by the government in the city of 
Brünn Oct. 30, 1868, to consider the question of re- 
ligious instruction and especially that of prepara- 
tory theological education, did not reach any definite 
results (^ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1868, pp. 989 et seg.). 
Another peculiar Moravian institution was that 
of the LANDESRABBINER, which, according to the 
* Generalordnung ” of 1754, existed “at all times " in 
Nikolsburg. "The" Landesrabbiner " was nominated 
by thesix representatives of the congregations—those 
situated in each of the six districts (* Kreis”) sending 
one elector—and appointed by the government. 
Those known to have held the office are: JUDAH 
Lorw BEN BEzALEEL,Yom-Tob Lipmann HELLER, 
Menahem Mendel Ккоспуат,, Gershon ASHRENAZI, 
David Oppenheimer, Gabriel Eskenes, his son Issa- 
char Berush EskELES, who however, held the office 





merely nominally, as he was in the banking business 
in Vienna. After him the office was held by Aaron. 
Lemberger (Lwow ; 1753-57) ; he lived in conflict with 
the local rabbi Gershon Pollitzer, who succeeded him 
as "Landesrabbiner" (1758-72); Schmelke Hono- 
wiTZ, called Samuel Herschel Lewi (1774—78) ; Ger- 
shon Chajes (1780-89); Mordecai BENET (1789- 
1829); Nehemias TnEBrITSCH (1882-42); Samson 
Raphael Hirscn (1847-51). Hirsch was the last 
regularly elected “Landesrabbiner.” After his res- 
ignation Abraham Plaezek was appointed by the 
government as temporary “ Landesrabbiner,” which 
office he held until his death in 1884. During his 
last years his son Baruch Placzek was made his as- 
sistant. An attempt to provide for the office of 
the * Landesrabbiner ? in the law regulating the af- 
fairs of the Jews of Austria March 21, 1890, failed, 
but the minister declared that the present law had 
not abolished the office. Still it was not revived, al- 
though the present (1904) incumbent, Baruch Plac- 
zek, is given that title by the government. His 
recent application to have Solomon Funk of Bosko- 
witz appointed as his successor was not granted 
(* Oesterreichische Wochenschrift,” 1904, p. 190). 
Many famous rabbis occupied the rabbinical seat 
in Nikolsburg and in other cities of Moravia, among 
whom may be mentioned, apart from those already 
noted, Shabbethai Kohen, Nathan 


Distin- ADLER, and Eleazar Loew, who made 
guished Moravia a seat of Talmudic learning; 
Rabbis. a number of Talmudic authors are 


natives of the province or have lived 
there, as Eliezer Nin of Nikolsburg, Samuel Loew of 

Boskowitz, Naphtali Hirsch Spitz, and others. The 

modern Haskalah movement had some devotees there, 

as Joseph Fleisch in Rausnitz ; and the science of Ju- 
daism had also a number of representatives, among 
whom may be mentioned: Leopold Loew, Ad. Jel- 
linek, Moritz Steinschneider, Isaac Hirsch Weiss, 

Nehemias Bruell, and David Kaufmann. A printing- 

office opened in Briinn during the latter part of the 

eighteenth century by a convert named Neumann 

did not produce anything remarkable. 

While in the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
tury complaints were constantly made that the 
strictest rules against the increase of the Jewish 
population were without avail, the Jewish popula- 
tion decreased in the ten years from 1890 to 1900 
from 45,524 to 44,255, though the general popula- 
tion of the province during the same time increased 
by 160.000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dudik, Maehrens Allgemeine Geschichte, 
Brinn, 1860-89: D'Elvert. Zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Mühren und Oesterreichisch-Schlesien, Brünn, 1895; Wil- 
libald Müller. Beiträge zur Geschichte der Mdhrischen Ju- 
denschaft, Olmütz, 1903; Abraham Trebitsch, Korot ha-'It- 
tim, Brünn, 1801 ; Low, Das Méihrische Landesrabbinat seit 
Hundert Jahren, in Gesammelte Schriften. vol. ii. рр. 165 
et seq.. Szegedin, 1890: Benjamin Fränkel, in Kohez ‘al Y ad 
of the Mekize Nirdamim, Berlin: Von Scari, Systematische 
Darstellung der in Betreff der Juden in Mähren ... Er- 
lassenen Gesetze . . . , Brünn, 1835. 
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SYSTEM 





OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES * 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew апа Aramaic. 





1. All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizhak ; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 


2 


The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, аге generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


З. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names, 


A, The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic : 
N Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., pe'er or Metr, 
ab t ba в (with dagesh), p w sh 
dg nh 5n (without dagesh), f vs 
"d ít n Ys nt 
nh `y Ds pk 
Yow 5k y^ у^ 


Nore : The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in (ће case of E. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


= (кате) а A =a me io 
-r (kamez hatuf) o 

=e we A9 1-4 

—d ve -- а 3 uu 


The so-called ** Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 
6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter, [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah.] 
B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


4 See N above ёё ы” sh t gh wr 
eb od wes c oh 
cot E wit TE v 
eol VE be wk we 
Gi jz be J! 
c^ Ws [4 ` em 


2, Only the three vowels —a, i, u—are represented : 


etu Eu + U 


No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all other mi of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD Dictionary has usually been followed, Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary, 
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3, The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of tho assimilation of the 2 to 
the following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 


4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; е9. Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hiat al-Aflak, 


5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g., (dm, not ‘Amru 
ог ‘Amrun; Ya'kub, not Ya'kubun; or in a title, Kitab al-Amanat wal-Itikadat. 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Czar, Alewunder, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa a Пи n Щщ sheh 
Бб b Oo о Ds mute 
Вв v Пи р Ым у 
lr A,v,org Р р Di bp halfmiute 
A d Се 8 ъъ уе 
Ке е and ye Ts t Ээ е 
beginning, 
dh ae ah Vy uw 10 10 yu 
33 А Фф T Яя ya 
Huli i Xx kh Oo r 
Kx k Ци la Vy @ 
Лл i Uy ch Йй i 
Mx m Шш sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto: Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Капі) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobiezer. — Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one ; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni + to 
Solomon Nathan Vida? from Menahem Meiri: to Samuel. Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and Mn Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. 





2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his oficial or other title; or, where he has borne no such title, by “of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence: e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah he-lasid; Gershom 


of Metz; Jsaue of Corbeil. 


З. Names containing the words d, de, da, di, van, von, Y, of, ben, ha-, ibn* are arranged under the 
letter of the name following this word; eg., de Pomis under Готіѕ, de Barrios under Barrios. 
Jacob d'lleseas under ГПеѕеаѕ, The order of topics is illustrated by the following examples : 











Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avil Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham ben Azri Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 

* When Ins has come to be a specific part of a name, as Ins Evita, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under “1.” 


Nore то тик Reaper, 
Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, ABBA ARIKA; Pum BEDITA; VOCALIZATION, 


LIST OF AD JBREVIATIONS | 





[Bel F- evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here.] 





vee Abot, Pirke 
ve Abot de-Rabbi Natan 
."Abodih Zarah 
wnt the place; to the passage cited 
AM ese ein the year of the Hegira 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud., Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
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MORAWCZYKE: Family of Polish scholars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries coming 
originally from Moravia. 

Jehiel Michael Morawezyk: Commentator; 
died in Lublin 1598. He translated into Hebrew a 
German work known as the * Wiener Gezerah " and 
published it under the title “Gezerat Oestreich " 
(Cracow, 1582) Another work of his is entitled 
“Seder Berakot" (db. 1582). But his principal pub- 
lication is a commentary on Abot, compiled from the 
commentaries of Rashi, Bertinoro, Isaac Abravanel, 
R. Eliezer ben Nathan, and others. It is called 
the ^Minhah Hadashah? and has been published 
three times—Lublin, 1576; Cracow, 1576; Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1722. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 525; Steinschnei- 
der. Cat. Bodl. col. 1276; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 889 ; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 95, No. 96. 

Moses ben Aaron Morawezyk: Pedagogue; 
lived at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He was schoolmaster at Bisénz, Moravia, for a time, 
and in 1610 went to Lublin, where he continued 
teaching. He wrote two books of instruction for 
both pupil and teacher—“Kezad Seder Mishnah i 
and * Kezad Seder ‘Abodah” (Lublin, 1635). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1764; Fürst, 
ДШ Jud, ii. 390; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 239, No. 
6. 


Moses ben Eliezer Morawczyk: Darshan; 
rabbi of Lissa, Poland, where he died in 1705. Не 
had planned the writing of a great work to be called 
“Mishkan Shiloh,” as a sample of which he pub- 
lished a homily on Genesis and Exodus "under the 
title “ Bissarti Zedek ” (Amsterdam, 1686). Henever 
accomplished the desired task, however. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1800; Fürst, 

Bibl: Jud. ti, 390; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 89, No. 

E, C. S. J. L. 


MORBIDITY: Tendency to disease. Theratio 
of sickness among the Jews has not yet been satis- 
factorily studied, although the ratio of deaths—the 
mortality—among them, and of the various diseases 
that cause such deaths, has been fairly well investi- 
gated in various countries, The physical organiza- 
tion of the Jews has been considerably influenced by 
their religion through the strict dietary laws, sanitary 
regulations, etc., which are part and parcel of the 
faith. It is further influenced by the peculiar 
sociological conditions under which the bulk of 

IX.—1 





them live in the eastern European ghettos, and by 
the facts that they are mostly townfolk, are largely 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, are not addicted to 
the abuse of alcoholic beverages, and are generally 
devoted to their families. All these conditions, ac- 
cording to present knowledge of the causation of 
diseases, exercise a determining influence on the 
liability to many of the latter. In fact, when Glatter 
investigated the morbidity of the Hungarians (* Das 
Racenmoment in Seinem Einfluss auf 

Rate of Erkrankungen," in Casper's * Viertel- 
Sickness. jahrsschrift für Gerichtliche Medicin,” 
1864, xxv. 88—49) he found the follow- 

ing proportions of ill persons in the county of Pest: 
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Масуаге.......... 58.4 | 45.9 || Servians ..... S] 2.8| 1.9 
Germans.. ..| 22.4 | 39.0 || Jews........- 3.2 | 11.6 
Slavonians........| 18.2 | 12.6 





These figures, if they are to be relied upon, show 
an exceptional morbidity for the Jews as compared 
with their non-Jewish neighbors, Servians excepted ; 
but there are no available data wherewith to con- 
firm or to deny their accuracy because the Jewish 
sick-benefit societies in various countries have not 
published the statistics of their operations. The 
only available method of estimating the morbidity 
of the Jews is a consideration of the causes of death 
recorded in various publications. 

The most important diseases are those classed as 
contagious and infectious. Asis well known, they are 
most frequently met with in overcrowded commu- 

nities, where the people live under eco- 
Contagious nomicand social privations and amid in- 
Diseases. sanitary conditions. The medieval and 
even the modern ghettos are especially 
the locations where the conditions would seem to be 
most favorable to the spread of contagious diseases ; 
but, as a matter of fact, all available statistics point 
strongly against the correctness of such a conten- 
tion. While it is known that the Black Death in : 
the Middle Ages did not entirely spare the Jews, as 
is supposed by some, historical evidence, it must be 
conceded, strongly tends to show that they, as 
compared with their neighbors, were attacked by 
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the disease to a much less extent (see Brack DEATH). 
In more modern times it has been observed, as re- 
marked above, that although most Jews live under 
adverse sanitary and hygienic conditions, they are 
not more liable—indeed, in many places they are even 
less liable—than their neighbors to attacks of conta- 
gious diseases. Thus, according to Fracastor, in an 
epidemic of typhoid fever in 1505 Jews were wholly 
exempt; and, according to Rau, the stme immunity 
was observed at Langeons in 1824 (Rau, “Ueber die 
Behandlung des Typhus,” in “Heidelberger Kli- 
nische Annalen," 1826, ii.). IXórósi's extensive sta- 
tistics for Budapest, Hungary, show the mortality 
from typhoid fever during the period 1886-90 to 
have been as follows per 100,000 population: 
СашоНев.............. 66 | Other Protestants..... 61 


Lutherans ELDER 46 
Calvinists ............. 49 






In Posen Cohn reports (* Sterblichkeitsverhiltnisse 
der Stadt Posen,” in “ Vierteljahrsschrift für Gericht- 
liche Medicin," 1869, p. 292) that from 1856 to 1865 
the proportion of deaths from typhoid fever in 1,000 
deaths from all causes was: Catholics, 9.96; Protes- 
tants, 9.40; and Jews, 5.26. 

In the United States Billings (“Report on Vital 
Statistics of the Jews”) records 57 deaths as due to 
typhoid fever in 2,062 deaths from all causes—a rate 
of 2,764 per 100,000, as against 8,216 for the general 
population of the country. Statistics for the city 
of New York show that the mortality from typhoid 
during the six years ending May 81, 1890, was as 
follows per 100,000 population, the cases being 
classified according to the birthplace of the mother: 









English ............ 43.77 | Americans (whites). 17.40 
Germans. ... 28.01 Hungarians (mostly 
ltalians .. 90.16 Jews)... . 12.86 
Irish ... .. 25.56 Russians and Poles 
French... .. 18.29 (mostly Jews)..... 9.19 
Bohemians......... 18.01 | 


Both of these sets of statistics confirm Kórósi's ob- 
servations that the death-rate from typhoid fever 
among the Jews is lower than among their non- 
Jewish neighbors. 

Influenza (“la grippe") appears to be more fre- 
quently a cause of death among the Jews than 
&mong non-Jews in Prussia. The mortality from 
the disease among the Jews in 1890-94 was 1,786 
per 100,000, as against only 1,445 per 100,000 among 
the general population. Whether this high mortal- 
ity indicates a. greater tendency on the part of the 
Jews in.Prussia to contract influenza or a more 
frequent fatal issue of the disease among them can 
not be determined from the official statistics (see H. 
Singer, “Allgemeine und Specielle Krankheitslchre 
der Juden," pp. 73-74, Leipsic, 1894). 

Smallpox is a very contagious disease, from which 
the Jewsappear to suffer less than others. In Posen 
the mortality from it among children during the 
period 1856-65 was, according to Cohn (le. p. 284), 
as follows per 1,000 deaths due to all causes: 


Catholics............ BLS J Jews cec tt hue 9.0 


Protestants.......... 22.6 


Körösi shows that in Budapest, during the epi- 
demic of smalipox in 1886 and 1887, the mortality 
per 100,000 population was: 





Catholies........ se 106 
Lutherans 81 
Calvinists 


Other Protestants..... ТТ 
OWS sere es дару udine 33 





This can casily be explained by the fact that the 
Jews are great believers in the eflicacy of vaccina- 
tion as a preventive of smallpox, and that they read- 
ily submit to it. "This was assigned as the cause of 
the almost complete absence of this disease among 
the Jews of New York city in the epidemic of 
smallpox during the period 1900-8. 

In connection with the contagious diseases of chil- 
dren, the subjoined table, compiled from Kórósi's 
figures, is of interest: 


MORTALITY (PER 100,000 CHILDREN UNDER TEN YEARS) OF 
CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS OF AGE FROM CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES IN BUDAPEST DURING THE PERIOD 1886-90. 








Diphtheria. 
Croup. 
Scarlet Fe- 
ver. 
Measles 
Whooping- 
Cough 





Itis seen that the children of Jews succumb less fre- 
quently than those of non-Jews to diphtheria, croup, 
measles, and whooping-cough; but 
that they more often die from scarlet 
fever. An analysis of the figures re- 
corded in the annual reports of the 
board of health of New York city showed that dur- 
ing the three years 1897, 1898, and 1899 the mor- 
tality from diphtheria and croup in the four wards 
which are largely inhabited by Jews (the seventh, 
tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth) was 59.55 per 100,- 
000 as against 64.20 for the general population of 
the city. The figures for scarlet fever and measles 
were not so favorable for the Jews. The mortality 
from the former disease was 21.15 among the Jews 
and 21.69 among the general population; from 
measles, among Jews 84.14, and among the general 
population 24.17 (see M. Fishberg, “Health and 
Sanitation of the Immigrant Jewish Population of 
New York City," p. 27, New York, 1902). That 
the Jews are not every where less liable to diphtheria 
and croup is testified to by Billings (“Report on 
Vital Statistics of the Jews in the United States,” 
pp. 18-15); also by Stokvis, who reports that in 
Amsterdam from 1856 to 1862 the mortality from 
diphtheria and croup among the children of Jews 
was 18.7 per cent and among those of the non- 
Jewish poor only 4.04 per cent, whereas it was 5.88 
per cent among the rest of the children of the city. 
Glatter also found in Pest that in 1868 the Jews 
showed a mortality from diphtheria of 4.2 per cent, 
while the Christians showed only 2.6 per cent. A 
low mortality from measles among Jewish chil- 
dren has been reported by Lombroso for Verona, 
Italy, as compared with the Catholic population of 
that city. Heattributesit to the frequent epidemics 
in ‘the foundling asylums, which are filled almost 
exclusively with non-Jewish children, 

Jews are also less liable to tuberculosis and chol- 
era, as las been shown by considerable evidence. 


Among 
Children. 
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Leprosy is another contagious disease which, as 
Biblical evidence tends to show, was very prevalent 

among the Jews in antiquity, but is 
Diseases of now uncommon among them (see 


Respira- CHOLERA; CONSUMPTION; LEPROSY). 
tory From diseases of the respiratory or- 
Organs. gans the Jews, according to Billings, 


suffer more than the general popula- 
tion of the United States, as is seen from the follow- 
ing figures per 1,000 total deaths from all causes: 


Men. Women. 
JONE O dade nd e nara vare eee, 164.95 129.90 
General population of the United States.. 155.13 185.45 


As these figures include croup, however, which 
properly belongs to the group of contagious dis- 
eases, no reliable conclusion can be formed. 

Of the acute respiratory diseases, pneumonia is 
the most important, and a consideration of its fre- 
quency will give a clue as to the whole class of 
diseases. In New York city during the six years 
ending May 31, 1890, the mortality from this disease 
was as follows per 100,000 population, the cases 
being classified according to the birthplace of the 
subject's mother: 


Italians............ 455.89 | Russians and Poles 
Bohemians ........ 350.29 (mostly Jews).... 170.17 
ОРЕ 848.99 





In Budapest Kórósi also notes а lower mortality 
from pneumonia among Jews, as is shown by the 
following table of deaths per 100,000 population: 


Catholies........... s. 405 
Protestants .......... 307 


In Verona, Italy, aecording to Lombroso, the mor- 
tality from pneumonia among the Jews was 8 to 9 
per cent as against 50 per cent among the Catholic 
population of that city. The proportion of deaths 
from this disease in those wards in New York which 
are largely inhabited by Jews is less than in the 
other parts of the city. 

The lesser liability of the Jews to pneumonia may 
be ascribed to various conditions. One explanation 
which has been offered is that their peculiar indoor 
occupations do not expose them to the inclemency 
of the weather and to frequent chilling of the body. 
Besides, it must be remembered that alcoholism is 
an important factor in the etiology and prognosis of 
pneumonia. Chronie drunkards are more liable to 
be attacked by the disease, and when attacked the 
prognosis is more grave than in moderate drinkers 
or total abstainers. The Jews, not being addicted 
to the abuse of alcoholic beverages, ате, thus favora- 
bly circumstanced as regards liability to pneumo- 
nia, and when attacked are more likely than others 
to recover. 2 

Of the other diseases of the respiratory organs the 
Jews are known to be very liable to chronic bron- 
chitis, pulmonary emphysema, and asthma (soe 
“Discussion sur la Pathologie de la Race Juive” 
in *Bulletin de l'Académie de Médccine de Paris," 
Sept.8,1891) This also can be ascribed to the fact 
that they are mostly townfolk and to the indoor 
oceupations in which they are chiefly engaged. 

According to Lombroso, the Jews of Veronashow 
a very large mortality from heart-disease. Nine 


per cent of the total number of deaths among the 
Jews were due to this cause; while among the 
Catholic population only 4 per cent 
of deaths from heart-disease were ob- 
served. Lombroso explains this phe- 
nomenon by the fact that in Verona 
the Jews live in tall buildings, often on the seventh 
and eighth floors; and he tersely remarks that they 
thus have *all the disadvantages of mountaineers 
without any of the hygienic benefits of a mountain 
climate.” The Jews also have among them a larger 
proportion of old persons; and, as Lombroso re- 
marks, heart-disease is the “privilege” of old age. 
Finally, as other factors must be considered their 
passionate temperament and the anxious struggle for 
existence to which they are exposed by reason of 
constant persecution. "That this contention bas a 
firm basis is proved by the fact that, as Lombroso 
points out, the Jewish women are affected with 
heart.disease to a much less extent than the men. 
In Budapest Kórósi found that the Jews suffered 
from heart-disease to about the same extent as the 
non-Jewish population. The mortality from dis- 
eases of the circulatory system in that city during 
the period 1886-90 was as follows per 100,000 popu- 
lation: 


Heart- 
Disease. 





Lutherans 198 | Other Protestants.... 104 
Catholics... 184 | ДФезз................. 106 
Calvinists ........ s. 100 


In the United States Billings’ statistics confirm 
Lombroso's observations. Among 60,630 Jews the 
mortality from diseases of the circulatory system 
per 1,000 total deaths of which the cause is known 
was as follows: 


Men. Women. 
АГУР ied LP VT HE 4 aha NUT 171.83 89.69 
General population of the United States.. 89.90 89.51 


It is thus seen that the mortality among the Ameri- 
can Jews from diseases of the circulatory system is 
double that of the general population of the United 
States. 

Considering the fact that articular rheumatism is 
an important etiological factor in organic heart- 
disease, it is of interest to state that this disease also 
is very frequent among the American Jews. The 
death-rate from rheumatism per 100,000 deaths from 
all causes, according to Billings, was 679 among the 
Jews, while according to the Census Reports for 
1900 it was only 488 among the general population 
of the United States. "These figures do not afford 
much support to the theory that the Jews suffer less 
from acute pulmonary diseases because, by reason 
of their indoor occupations, they are less exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather. If this theory were 
well founded, rheumatism, a disease much favored 
by exposure, should also be infrequent among 
them. 

Chronie rheumatism is very commonly observed 
among the Jews, while gout is quite infrequent, al- 
though Lagneau, Lancereaux, Féré, and other French 
physicians assert the contrary. These observers state 
that the nervous diathesis of the Jews manifests 
itself in a very striking manner in various patholog- 
ical conditions such as gout, lithemia, chronic rheu- 
matism, psoriasis, diabetes, gall-stones, nephrolithi- 
asis—in fact, in all the conditions which French 


' 
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physicians class under the terms " artliritisme " 
and “herpetisme” (see “Bulletin de l'Académie de 
Médecine de Paris,” Sept. 8, 1891; C. Féré, “La 
Famille Neuropathique,” p. 105, Paris, 1894). 
Arteriosclerosis is another condition frequently 


observed among the Jews. It may be attributed to _ 


their excessive activity in business pursuits with its 
concomitant care, anxiety, and worry. But it must 
be confessed that among the poorer classes of Jews 
(and they are in the majority) it is not so often en- 
countered as some physicians believe. In general, 
it may be stated that this condition is only another 
manifestation of the early physical decay of the 
average Jew, who, although precocious intellectu- 
ally, displays a strong tendency to grow old prema- 
turely: “A man is as old as his arteries.” 

Intermittent claudication, a disease recently de- 
scribed by neurologists, which has its origin largely 
in the constriction of the arterics of the lower limbs 
in nervous individuals suffering from arteriosclero- 
sis, is more frequently observed in Jews than in 
non-Jews. Physicians in Russia especially have re- 
ported many cases among the Jews of that country. 
Higier found among 18 cases that 17 were Jews 
(* Deutsche Zeitschrift für Nervenheilkunde," 1901, 
xix). Non-Jews in Russia and Poland are rarely 
found to be affected with this disease. W. Erb ob- 
served that a large proportion of his patients were 
of Russian-Jewish origin, 14 out of 45 being Jews 
(* Münchener Medicinische Wochenschrift," 1904, 
No. 21, p. 905). The cause of this disease is un- 
known; it occurs mostly in males between 20 and 
40 years of age, and generally in individuals in the 
higher walks of life (Н. Idelson, “Ueber Intermit- 
stierende Hinken,” in “St. Petersburger Medizinische 
Wochenschrift,” 1908, No. 5). 

Varicose veins are very common among the Jews, 


-especially among the women. This may be attrib- 


uted to their indolent habits, deficient muscular de- 
velopment, and, in the women, frequent pregnan- 


-cies. The results of varicose veins in the legs are 


‘very often seen in surgical clinics frequented by 
Jews—eczema and ulcers of the legs, which heal 
with great difficulty. 

Another manifestation of varicose veins is hemor- 
rhoids, which are more common to Jews than to any 
other people. In fact, in eastern Eu- 
rope *the Jew with hemorrhoids” is 
proverbial; and among the Hasidim 
in Galicia and Poland a Jew without 
hemorrhoids is considered a curiosity. Physicians 
who have had experience among the Jews testify 
that it is rare to find a Jew who has passed middle 
age without having his hemorrhoidal veins more or 
less enlarged. The Jews of eastern Europe attrib- 
ute this condition to the habit of sitting during the 
greater part of the day on the hard benches of the 
bet ha-midrash while studying the Talmud, and to 
constipation of the bowels, from which they common- 
ly suffer. While hemorrhoids are only very rarely 
observed in young people of other nations, this can 
not be said of the Jews. Among the latter, indi- 
viduals under twenty-five years of age have quite 
often to be treated for hemorrhoids. 

Hemophilia is stated by many physicians to be 
more frequently met with among Jews than among 


Hemor- 
rhoids. 





non-Jews. It is mostly observed in Jewish boys, 
and very rarely in girls. Perhaps it is because cir- 
cumcision reveals it in boys that it is considered so 
frequent among Jews; though statistics also point 
to its frequency among them (see N. Rothschild, 
“Ueber das Alter der Hiunophilie," Munich, 1882; 
Grandidier, * Die Hümophilie," Leipsic, 1877; Julius 
Moses, “ Die Blutkrankheit,” Greifswald, 1892). The 
disease appears to have been well known to the 
Jews in ancient times, since there is an ordinance 
in the Talmud that in case two children of the same 
mother die as a result of circumcision a third child 
born to her shall not be circumcised. The reason 
given is that in some families the blood does not 
clot readily, and any wound inflicted may prove 
fatal. 

As regards diseases of the nervous system, the 
Jews suffer more than others from hysteria and neu- 
rasthenia and from the functional neuroses generally. 
From the organic nervous diseases they suffer only as 
frequently as, and according to some observers even 
less often than, non-Jews (see Nervous DISEASES). 
Mental diseases are met with among the Jews from 
two to four times more often than among their non- 
Jewish neighbors. The same isthe case with idiocy, 
which is very common (see Inrocv; IxsANrTY). 

Diarrheal diseases are the most general of the 
gastro-intestinal diseases of children. Occurring as 

they do mostly among the poor who 
Infantile live amid insanitary conditions, in 
Diarrhea. overcrowded dwellings, it might rea- 
sonably be expected that Jewish chil- 
dren in the large cities of Europe and America would 
suffer severely from them. But statistics show 
quite the contrary. In Budapest Körösi reports the 
mortality from infantile diarrhea during the period 
1886-90 to have been as follows per 100,000 infants 
under five years: 
Сашойев........... 4,143 | Other Protestants .. 3,498 
Lutherans.. 3,762 | Jews.............-. 1,42 
Calvinists .......... 3,293 

Mortality from this disease among Jewish infants 
is thus seen to be only about one-third that of the 
Christian infants of the same city. The same has 
been observed in the United States. In the city of 
New York, where the immigrant Jews live in the 
most overcrowded districts, Fishberg has calculated, 
from the reports of the Department of Health, that 
during 1897, 1898, and 1899 the annual mortality in 
the entire city from diarrheal diseases was 135.04 
per 100,000 population; whereas in the four wards 
largely inhabited by Jews it was only 106.79, not- 
withstanding the insanitary surroundings and over- 
crowding in ill-véntilated tenements. Similar con- 
ditions are presented in the statistics of the Eleventh 
Census. The mortality from diarrheal diseases 
among the different races inhabiting New York 
city during the six years ending May 81, 1590, was 
as follows per 100,000 population: 









Bohemians.. ....... 766.73 | 1гїзһ............... 287.64 
Italians .........--. 425.58 Russians and Poles 
Americans (white). 398.34 (mostly Jews).... 195,55 
Hungarians .......- 828.07 General population. 316.85 
беппапз........... 281.36 


In London, where the sanitary and hygienic sur- 
roundings of the Jews in the East End are not better 
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than those of the East Side of New York, the same 
conditions have been observed: the Jewish infants 
suffer from diarrheal diseases to a much less extent 
than others of the same social status. Physicians 
testified to this effect before the Royal Alien Immi- 
gration Commission, and stated that the lower mor- 
tality of Jewish children was in great measure due 
-to their greater power of resistance to contagious dis- 
cases and to the gastro-intestinal diseases of infancy. 
The reasons for the lower mortality of Jewish in- 
fants from diarrheal diseases, notwithstanding the 
insanitary surroundings under which they are reared, 
are to be found in the devotion of the Jewish woman 
asa mother. The care bestowed on her children by 
a Jewish mother, even when laboring under severe 
stress of poverty and privation, is proverbial. The 
anxiety displayed by the parents, even in cases of 
slight illness among their children, is well known 
to every physician who practises among them. The 
` artificial feeding of infants is very rare among Jew- 
esses, and among healthy ones is almost unknown. 
The result is that diarrheal diseases, which mostly 
attack children who are artificially fed, find few 
subjects among Jewish infants, Another result of 
this condition is the excellent general health of the 
latter, When compared with infants of the poor of 
other races. This can best be esti- 


Rickets, mated by a consideration of the mor- 
Atrophy, tality among children from rickets, 

and atrophy, and scrofula. Körösi calcu- 
Scrofula. lated the mortality of children under 


three years of age from the first two 
diseases and for those under ten years of age from 
the last-named disease per 100,000 children, to be as 
follows: 


















| 

|! — Between 2and 3 3to10 Years 

| Years Old. Old. 

Class of Population. | 

| 

| Rickets. Atrophy. | Scrofula. 
Catholics. . 181 20 10 
Lutherans....... 122 533 45 
Calvinists.......... 68 996 87 
Other Protestants . d 92 568 69 
P ani Екы ек ЫЕ» 108 242 30 








Billings found that the mortality among the Ameri- 
can Jews from scrofula and tabes to be 1.04 per 
1,000 deaths due to all causes as against 6.74 for the 
general population of the United States. All of 
this tends to show superior health and vitality 
among Jewish children as compared with those of 
other races of the same economie and sociologic 
condition. This was confirmed inastriking manner 
by the evidence given before the Inter-Departmen- 
tal Committee on Physical Deterioration in London, 
England, in 1904. Dr, Hall stated that in Leeds he 
found 50 per cent of the children in a poor-schoo] 
afllicted with rickets, but only a percentage of 8 in 
a school attended by children of the better Classes. 
Ina school of poor Jewish children he found only 
" percent. It has been aftirmed by Drs. Eustace 
Smith, Eichholz, and others that this superiority of 
the Jewish children in England, in spite of their in- 
ferior sanitary and hygienic surroundings and their 
overcrowded dwellings, is due to the fact that Jew- 











ish mothers bestow more care upon their children 
during infancy and childhood, and also because it is 
exceptional to find a Jewish mother acting as the 
breadwinner (sec * Jew. Chron." Aug. 19, 1904). 

Of the gastro-intestinal diseases of adults Billings’ 
statistics of American Jews show that the mortality 


. was as follows per 1,000 total deaths: 


Men. Women. 
JOWS ЖОНИ es yep NER e T Yd n REA 60.60 82.48 
General population....... pc 47.12 44.02 


These figures show a greater frequency of this class 
of diseases as a cause of death among Jews. It ap- 
pears also that cancer is more liable to attack the 
gastro-intestinal tract in Jews than in non-Jews. 
Nearly 45 per cent of all cases of cancer occur in Ше 
stomach, intestines, liver, pancreas, rectum, etc., as 
against 98 per cent among non-Jewish patients (see 
Jew. Encyc. iii. 529-581, s.v. CANCER). 
Diseases of In Italy also. Lombroso reports that 
Digestive diseases of the digestive organs are 
Organs. more frequently causes of death in 
Jews than in the Catholic population 
of that country; and the same thing has been ob- 
served by Glatter in Hungary. Lombroso attributes 
these conditions to overcrowding in badly ventilated 
dwellings, and also to the fatty foods which the 
Italian Jews are wont to eat and which are unsuit- 
able for people living in warm climates. Hepatitis 
has also been a very frequent cause of death among 
the Jews of Verona, according to Lombroso. It 
must, however, be mentioned that cirrhosis of the 
liver is very rarely seen among the Jews generally. 
This is best explained by the infrequency of alco- 
holism and of syphilis, which are the most impor- 
tant factors in the etiology of cirrhosis. 

Nervous dyspepsia is very common among the 
Jews. Javorski (* Wiener Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift," 1880, Nos. 49-52) called attention to the 
frequency of hyperchlorhydria among the Polish 
Jews in Galicia, and attributed it to their peculiar 
diet. Physicians who practise among Jews know 
that derangements of the function of digestion are 
quite often met with, particularly on Sunday, due 
to the ingestion, during the Sabbath, of food which 
has been prepared on Friday and kept in the oven 
for from twelve to twenty-four hours (*sholent"; 
see Jew. Excvc. iv. 256, s.v. COOKERY IN EASTERN 
EunoPrE) The chronic diseases of the stomach are 
to be attributed to the fact that the Jew generally, 
owing to his deep absorption in business pursuits, 
rarely has regular meal-times and takes very little 
time to masticate his food. Among the Russian 
Jews excessive tea-drinking, a habit acquired in 
their native country, is much to blame for the fre- 
quent occurrence of the various forms of chronic 


indigestion. It should be mentioned, however, that 
chronic alcoholic gastritis is, for obvi- 

Diseases ous reasons, quite rare. 
of Urino- The diseases of the urino-genital sys- 
Genital tem appear to be less frequent among 
System. Ше Jews than among their non-Jewish 


neighbors. From Billings’ statistics 
it is found that the mortality from diseases of the 
urino-genital system among 60,630 American Jews 
and Jewesses was as follows: 
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Class of Population. Men. | Women. 








JeWS уа дз E neste os eset un ЖАКСЫ ba BBL] 21.84 
General population of the United States (1880) | 22.44 10.77 
Population of cities in the United States....... 38.13 | 32.88 
Population of Massachusetts (1555)............ 42.77] 27.21 





As is well known, this group of diseases is more 
frequent among townfolk; and as the Jews who 
are here under consideration live almost exclusively 
iu cities, they must be compared with people living 
undersimilarconditions. It appears that when con- 
trasted with the general population of the United 
States, the Jews show a higher mortality; but when 
compared with the city dwellers, the mortality 
among them is much smaller than that among others. 
This is confirmed by a consideration of the census 
figures for the six years ending May 81, 1890, in 
which the mortality from diseases of the urinary 
System is given for the city of New York as follows, 
per 100,000 population, the eases being classified 
according to the birthplace of the mother: 





Trish .... .. 212.45 Майа... 13.38 
English . .. 206.18 Hungarians (mostly 
Bohemians .. 154.85 JeXS) vive oe жж жак» 51.68 
Freneh............. 150.65 Russians and Poles 
Germans .........s. 141.78 (mostly Jews)..... 48.34 


Americans (white). 124.14 
The lowest mortality is thus seen to be recorded 
among the Hungarians, Russians, and Poles, who 
were almost exclusively Jews. The best reason for 
this is furnished by the fact that the lowest mortal- 
ity from alcoholism during the same period in New 
York city was also observed among the Jews—1 in 
100,000 population, as against 81among the Irish, 
10 among the Germans, and 9 among Americans. 
Körösi’s statistics for Budapest confirm this view. 
During the period 1886-90 the mortality from 
Bright’s disease per 100,000 population was as 
follows: 

СайзоНев.............. 7 | Other Protestants.. .. 63 
Lutherans Jews... 39 
calvinists....... lle. H 
It is thus seen that the lowest mortality from 
Bright’s disease was observed among the Jews. 
The best explanation of this is evidently the rarity 
of the abuse by them of alcoholic beverages. 

Of the other discases of the organs of generation, 
syphilis is one from which the Jews suffer but little 
as compared with their Gentile neighbors. Jona- 
than Hutchinson states that such is the case in Lon- 
don, England, where at the Metropolitan Free Hos- 
pital, in the Jews' quarter, in 1854 tlie proportion 
of Jews to Christians among the outdoor patients 
was nearly as 1 to 3, yet the ratio of cases of syph- 
iis among the former to those among the latter 
was only as 1 to 15. Jacobs also reports that under 
Cohen's service at the Metropolitan Free Hospital 
during 1882 and 1883 the percentage of syphilis was 
as follows: 














Jews. Non-Jews. 
Monies see ИКАНА ek ee ot 17.8 DAT 
ОТОРИ dn sat 20.0 62.6 
Children (congenital syphilis), per 
cent of total number of cases........ 8.8 15.8 

















This shows a larger percentage of syphilis among 
the non-Jews. This relative immunity of the Jews 
from syphilis has been observed in other countries 
(see J. K. Proksch, * Gesch. der Venerischen Krank- 
heiten,” 1895, i. 125), and has been attributed to 
circumcision (see Wunderbar, *Biblisch - Talmu- 
dische Medizin," p. 26, Riga, 1850; Collin, * Die Be- 
schneidung der Isracliten," p. 9, Leipsic, 1849), 

Iu Chicago E. A. Fishkin has observed that 
among the patients of the dispensary of the United 
Hebrew Charities the proportion of syphilis was 
only 0.9 per cent of the total number of patients af- 
flicted with skin-diseases, as against 11.8 per cent 
among the general population of the United States 
(according to the returns of the American Derma- 
tological Association); but the cases observed were 
those of individuals younger than forty, and three 
were minors (*Jour. American Medieal Associu- 
tion," Aug. 28, 1902). 

Of the diseases of the eye, the Jews suffer more 
than others from trachoma (granular lids), follicular 
conjunctivitis, glaucoma, and, according to some 
authorities, retinitis pigmentosa. This last is a 
hereditary disease of the eye characterized by the 
deposition of pigment in the retina, which leads to 
contraction of the field of vision, and ultimately to 
total blindness. Its frequency among the Jews is 
attributed to consanguineous marriages (see R. Lieb- 
reich, “Abkunft aus Ehen unter Blutvervandte als 
Grund von Retinitis Pigmentosa,” 1860, in “ Deutsche 
Klinik," No. 6). Of the disturbances of vision, my- 
opia, astigmatism, and color-blindness, as well us 
blindness, are known to be more frequent among 
the Jews than among others (see BLINDNESS; EYE 
— PATHOLOGY). 

Of the diseases of the skin, eczema is said by 
Hardy to be more common among the Jews than 
among others; but many other dermatologists with 
extensive experience among the Jews assert the 

contrary (^ Bulletin Médical," 1891, p. 
Diseases of 851)  Fishkin found that among the 
the Skin. immigrant Jews in Chicago, the pro- 

portion of eczema among his total 
number of cases of skin-diseases was 34.5 per cent as 
against 29.8 per cent among the general population 
of the United States (according to the statistics of 
the American Dermatological Association), which 
shows that the Jews are more liable to the disease 
(“ Jour. American Medical Association," Aug. 28, 
1902). 

Parasitic diseases of the skin and scalp are said to 
be more common among the Jews in eastern Europe 
than among their non-Jewish neighbors. This is 
particularly emphasized in reference to scabies and 
favus (“plica Polonica? and “plica Judaica,” for 
instance). In the United States this is not observed 
to be the fact when the immigrant Jews are com- 
pared with otbers of the same social status. These 
diseases being generally observed among the poor 
and degraded, à reason is found for their frequency 
among the eastern European Jews, In western 
Europe and in America, where the social and eco- 
nomic status of the Jews is superior, parasitic dis- 
eases of the skin are as uncommon among them as 
among others. 

Psoriasis is also said to be more frequently met 
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with among the Jews than among others. Among 
the patients of the dispensary of the United Hebrew 
Charities in Chicago, Fishkin has observed especially 
that psoriasis, which is rarely seen in non-Jewish 
children, is more commonly met with among those 
of the Jews. Another disease of the skin often seen 
in Jewish children is impetigo, which also can be ex- 
plained from the insanitary conditions under which 
many Jews live. On the other hand, the syphilitic 
dermatoses are uncommon, which fact accords with 
the infrequency of syphilis among them. 

A survey of the evidence shows that the morbid- 
ity and mortality of the Jews are not due to any 
biostatic characteristics of a purely anatomical or 
physiological nature. "The Jews are more nervous, 
have a larger proportion of insane, etc., from social 
causes, not because the structure of their nervous 
systems is in any way peculiar anatomically or phys- 
iologically. They are less liable to certain conta- 
gious diseases, but not because of some physiological 
immunity of their tissues. All their pathological 
characteristics can be shown to be due to the pecul- 
jar social and economie conditions under which they 
live. In the ghettos of eastern Europe, where the 
Jews are more or less isolated from their Gentile 
neighbors, their morbidity and mortality differ per- 
ceptibly from those of the rest of the population. 
These differences are usually due to their avoidance 
of alcoholic excesses and to their devotion as hus- 
bands and wives or as parents; some of Ше most 
important factors in the production of pathological 
processes in civilized communities being thus elim- 
inated. The dietary laws, which the Orthodox 
Jews of eastern Europe rigidly observe, have a 
beneficial influence, while the Sabbath, which af- 
fords them a complete mental and physical rest, and 
which they do not spend in the barroom and in dis- 
sipation as others are apt to spend it, has a good 
effect on their physical condition, affording them re- 
cuperation after the week’s work, and thus render- 
ing them less liable to sickness. The fact that the 
Jews are mostly townfolk, engaged in indoor and 
domestic occupations, renders them more liable to 
certain chronic diseases, while the fact that a large 
proportion of them is engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, in occupations which do not necessitate fre- 
quent exposure to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
and is not employed in dangerous trades, has an im- 
portant bearing on the question of their morbidity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. S. Billings, Vital Statistics of the Jews in 
the United States (Census Bulletin No. 19), 1890; Boudin, 
Géographie Médigaley G. Buschan. Einfluss der Rasse auf 
die Form und Hüwfigkeit Pathologiseher Veründerungen, 
in Globus, Ixvii., Nos. W. Cohn, Sterblichkeitsverh(dlt- 
nisse der Stadt. Posen, in Vierteljahrsschrift für Gericht- 
liche Medicin, 1869, pp. 268-285; M. Engländer. Die Auffallend 
Hüufigen Krausheitsersehcinungen der Jüdischen Rasse, 
Vienna, 1902; M. Fishberg, The Comparative Pathology of 
the Jews, in New York Medical Journal, Ixxiii., Nos. 18, 145 
A. Frantz, Bedeutung der Religionsunterschiede für das 
Physische Leben der Bevolkerungen,in Jahrbuch für Na- 
tionalüconomie, хі. 41; Glatter, Das Racenmoment in Sei- 
nem Bliss auf Erkrankungen, in Vierteljahressehrift 
für Gerientliche Medicin, xxv.; H. Hoppe, Krankheiten 
und Sterblichkeit bei Juden und Nichtjuden, Berlin, 1903; 
J. S. Hough, Longevity and Other Diostatic Peculiaritics 
of the Jewish Race, in Medical Record, 1873, pp. 241-244; 
Joseph Jacobs, On the Racial Characteristics of the Modern 
Jews, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xv. %8- 
62; Josef von Körösi, Einfluss der Confession, des Wohl- 
atandes und der Beschüftigung auf die Todesursachen, in 
Publicationen des Statistischen. Bureaws, Budapest, Ber- 
lin, 1898; M. Kretzmer, Ueber Anthropologische, Physiolo- 
gische und Patholoyische Eigenthtimlichkeiten der Juden, 








in St. Petersburger Medicinische Wochenschrift, 1891, No. 
19; Lagneau, Sur la Race Juive, in Bulletin de V Académie 
de Médecine de Paris, Paris, Sept. 8, 1891; M. Legoyt, De 
Certaines Immunités Biostatiques de 1а Race Jive, ib. 
1868; C. Lombroso, .L’ Antisemitismo e le Scienze Moderne, 
Turin, 1891; Schimmer, Statistik des Judenthums, Vienna, 
1873; Heinrich Singer, Allgemeine und Specielle Krank- 
heitslehre der Juden, Leipsic, 1904. 

J. M. Fr. 


MORDECAI (2395; probably = “belonging to 
Marduk,” a Babylonian divinity).—Biblical Data: 
Chief minister of Ahasuerus and one of the princi- 
pal personages of the Book of Esther. He was the 
son of Jair, a Benjamite, and a cousin of Esther, 
whom he adopted as his daughter. He had previ- 
ously been carried into captivity together with 
Jeconiah by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon 
(Esth. ii. 5-7, 15). Living at Shushan, the Persian 
capital, and sitting constantly at the gate of the 
king's palace, Mordecai discovers a plot of two 
eunuchs against the king. Having informed the 
king through Esther of the conspiracy, Mordecai 
brings about the execution of the two conspirators, 
and the event is recorded in the royal chronicles (#0. 
ii. 91-93). Mordecai arouses the anger of Haman 
by constantly refusing to bow before him. The 
latter in revenge procures from the king a decree 
ordering the destruction of all the Jews in the Per- 
sian kingdom (db. iii. 2-14). As soon as Mordecai 
hears of Haman’s proceedings he rends his clothes, 
puts on sackcloth with ashes, and cries “with a 
loud and a bitter cry.” Then, at the request of 
Esther, whom he has informed of the decree through 
Hathach, one of the king’s chamberlains, he insti- 
tutes at Shushan a general fast for three days (20. 
iv. 1, 7-8, 16-17). 

On a subsequent night the king, being unable to 
sleep, commands that the royal records be brought 
to him. On their being read be is reminded that he 
was rescued from death by Mordecai and has never 
rewarded the latter for his service. The king con- 
sequently orders that Mordecai be dressed in royal 
garments and that with great pomp Haman conduct 
him, seated on the royal horse, through the city 
(ib. vi. 1-11). Haman is executed, and Mordecai is 
raised by the king to the high rank of chief min- 
ister. He is also made by Esther superintendent 
over Haman’s house, which the king gives her. 
Through the intervention of Esther, Mordecai ob- 
tains from the king the revocation of the royal de- 
cree ordering the extermination of the Jews; anda 
new edict is issued permitting the Jews to exter- 
minate the population of those places in which they 
might be attacked. Mordecai is shown special favor 
by the king, e.g., by the presentation of apparel and 
a golden crown (čb. viii. 2, 7-15). After the ener- 
getic self-defense of the Jews Mordecai’s fame be- 
comes wide-spread, and the king makes him his vice- 
roy. Mordecai then establishes the festival of Purim, 
to becelebrated on the fourteenth and fifteenth days 
of Adar as a memorial of the deliverance of the 
Jews from their enemies (čb, ix, 4-98, x. 8: see Es- 
THER; HAMAN; Porm). ` 

8. ` M. Sen. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The name “ Mor- 
decai” (715) is explained by the Rabbis asa com- 
pound of NYDT КУЮ, the Aramaic form of Ww З 
(= “pure myrrh”). Mordecai is identitied with the 
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bearer of that name who, according to Ezra ii, 2 and 
Neh. vii. 7, returned with Zerubbabel from the Cap- 
tivity; and as in both passages * Mordecai” is fol- 
lowed by * Bilshan," the Rabbis consider that * Mor- 
decai " and * Bilshan” were the names of one man, 
the latter name liaving been given him on account 
of his knowledge of many languages. According 
to another opinion (deriving syd from 0), 
Mordecai is identical with the prophet Malachi, the 
latter name having been given to him after he be- 
came viceroy. But all the Rabbis agree that Mor- 
decai was a prophet and that he prophesied in the 
second year of Darius (Meg. 10b, 15a; Hul. 189b). 

Targum Sheni (to Esth. ii. 5) traces the complete 
genealogy of Mordecai back to Benjamin through 
Shinei (identifying this Shimei with Shimei, son of 
Gera; comp. II Sam. xvi. 5-6, 13; I Kings ii. 8, 36- 
46), Jonathan, and Saul. Still the discrepancy in 
Esth. ii. 5, which makes Mordecai a descendant of 
both Judah and Benjamin, puzzled the Rabbis con- 
siderably, and various explanations of it are given, 
among others the following: (1) Mordecai, was on 
his father’s side a descendant of Benjamin, and on 
his mother’s a descendant of Judah. (2) He was a 
Benjamite; but his birth was caused through David, 
who was of Judah; for had David followed the ad- 
vice of Abishai and killed Shimei (comp. II Sam. 
xvi. 7), Mordecai would never have come into exist- 
ence. (8) Mordecai was the only Jew who did not 

come to the feast prepared by Ahasu- 

Benjamite erus; moreover, he endeavored to re- 

and Jew. strain the other Jews from coming to 

it. (4) The word "Tyr must be read 

pm, meaning “one who declares God to be one” 

(Meg. 12b; Esther Н. ii, 5; Маг. Megillah, in Jel- 

linek, “B. H.” i. 92). Another theory makes Mor- 

decai and Haman cupbearers at the feast (Meg. 
12a). 

According to Targum Sheni (to Esth. ii. 6), Mor- 
decai, after having been carried away by Nebuchad- 
nezzur, returned to Jerusalem, and was again de- 
ported by Nebuchadnezzar in the second captivity 
(comp. II Kings xxiv. 14 e¢ seg.; xxv. 11, 91). Mor- 
decai was a member of the Great Sanhedrin which 
Sat in the chamber of square hewn stones (“lishkat 
ha-gazit"), and each member of which knew all the 
seventy languages. In this capacity he resolved 
difficult problems concerning ritual observances, on 
account of which he was called by the Rabbis 
“Pethahiah” (Shek. v. 2; Men. 64b-65a). It was 
owing to his knowledge of languages that Mordecai 
was able to discover the plot of the two eunuchs 
(see BIBLICAL Dara above), who conversed in the 
language of Tarshish, their native country, thinking 
that no one would understand it (Meg. 13b; comp. 
Targum Sheni to Esth. ii. 22). 

Later, when, unlike the Persian courtiers, Mor- 
decai omitted to bow before Haman, the latter, not 
wishing to appear disconcerted, feigned to have 
received his salutation. He consequently turned 
round and, advancing toward Mordecai, said: * And 
peace be upon thee,” as though in reply to Mor- 
decai's greeting. Mordecai thereupon said to him, 
“There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the wicked ? 
(Isa. xlviii. 22), which answer particularly aroused 
Haman's anger (Midr. Abba Gorion, ed. Buber, iji., 








Wilna, 1886). The courtiers asked Mordecai why 
he refused to bow before Haman, when Jacob, Mor- 
decai’s ancestor, had bowed before Esau, Haman’s 
ancestor (Gen. xxxiii. 8). Mordecai replied that this 
took place before Benjamin, from whom he (Mor- 
decai) was descended, was born (Targum Sheni to 
Esth. iii. 8). 

After tho fatal decree had been signed and copies 
had been prepared for transmission to all the prov- 
inces of the Persian empire (comp. Esth. iii. 12-15), 
Haman left the palace in а joyous mood, and then 
met Mordecai. Just then the latter saw three chil- 

dren coming from school, whom he 


Mordecai asked to tell him what passages they 
and had read with their master. The chil- 
Haman. dren recited three different Biblical 


verses, cach containing a prophecy that 
all machinations against the Hebrews would come 
to naught. Mordecai began to laugh, and, when 
Haman inquired the cause of his laughter, he an- 
swered that the children brought him good tidings 
(Паг. Abba Gorion Le. ; Esth. R. iii.). 

Mordecai was definitely informed of the king's 
decree by Elijah, or, according to other opinions, by 
Moses or by the Holy Spirit, in order that he might 
pray to God for the deliverance of Israel (Esth. R. 
Le.; Targum to Esth. iv. 1; Targum Sheni iv., 
where Mordecai's prayer and exhortation to repent- 
ance are given at great length). Mordecai then 
dreamed his prophetic dream (see ESTHER, APOC- 
RYPHAL Воок or) which he told to Hathach 
(Esther R. iv. 7). 

When Mordecai saw Haman approaching him 
with the royal horse and garments, he thought that 
he was coming to kill him. He therefore told the 
pupils who surrounded him to depart and leave him 
alone to his fate; but they refused to do so, where- 
upon Mordecai, having wrapped himself in his tallit, 
began to pray. Meanwhile Haman came up and 
sat down with the pupils to await the termination 
of the prayer. Haman asked Mordecai’s pupils 
what was the subject of their study, and they told 
him it was the laws of “kemizah,” that is, the 
handful of meal which the priest takes from a meal- 
offering to burn on thealtar. According to another 
statement, the pupils were studying the laws of the 
omer; and when Haman asked them whether it was 
a measure of gold or cf silver they told him it was 
а measure of barley. llaman said: * Your handful 
of meal or your little measure of barley overcame 


.my ten thousand talents of silver” (comp. Esth. 


iii. 9). 

Mordecai at first could not believe that Haman 
was in earnest when he informed him of the honor 
which he was about to do him. But when Haman 
convinced him of his seriousness, Mordecai told him 
that it would not become him (Mordecai), who had 
been till then humbled in the dust, to put on royal 
garments. Haman then washed Mordecai, shaved 
his hair, anointed him with perfumes, and presented 
to him the meal which Esther had sent. Mordecai, 
owing to his three days’ fast, was not strong enough 
to mount the horse, and Haman had to offer his back 
to Mordecai as a stepping-stone. While Mordecai 
was being conducted through the streets of Shushan, 
27,000 youths, sent for the purpose from the royal 
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palace, cach holding in one hand a golden jar and in 
the other a golden cup, marched before him; and 

the Jews on seeing them joined the 
Triumphal procession. Mordecai, however, did 
Procession. not become elated by his great honor, 

but returned to his home and resumed 
his sackcloth and fasting (Meg. 16a; Esth. R. vi; 
Маг. Abba Gorion vi. ; Targum Sheni vi.). 

According to Targum Sheni (vii. 8), it was Mor- 
decai whom the king appointed to superintend the 
execution of Haman; and Mordecai took Haman 
from the king's gate to lead him to the gallows. 
Haman implored Mordecai not to kill him, or at 
least not to hang him like an ordinary criminal, and 
begged to have his head cut off with a sword; but 
Mordecai remained inflexible. 

According to R. Jose the Galilean, the psalms 
which are styled “Hallel” were composed and sung 
by Mordecai and Esther after the Jews had been 
delivered from Haman (Pes. 117a). The Rabbis con- 
clude from Esth. x. 8 that after Mordecai became 
viceroy some of the Sanhedrin abandoned him (Meg. 
16b). 

W. В. M. SEL. 

MORDECAI: An American family of German 
origin, the founder of which settled in the United 
States in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Several of its members took part in the military 
affairs of the nation. Of these members the most 
prominent were: 

Alfred Mordecai: American soldier; officer in 
the United States army; son of Jacob Mordecai; 
born in Warrenton, N. C., Jan. 8, 1804; died in 
Philadelphia Oct. 23, 1887. He entered the United 
States Military Academy at West Point June 24, 
1819, and was graduated, the first in his class, July 
1, 1828, with the rank of brevet second lieutenant 
in the engineer corps. He served for several years 
as assistant professor of natural philosophy and en- 
gincering at West Point. Етоп 1825 to 1828 he was 
the assistant engineer in charge of the construction 
of Forts Monroe and Calhoun, Va. On May 30, 
1882, he was made captain of ordnance, and spent 
the following year in Europe. In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the chief ordnance, oflicer in 
Washington, D. C. He served as a member of the 
Board of Ordnance from 1839 to 1860. In 1840 he 
was a member of a commission that visited the chief 
arsenals and cannon-foundries in Europe, and two 
years later was appointed assistant inspector of 
arsenals. He was brevetted major on May 80, 1848, 
for meritorious services during the war with Mex- 
ico. Major Mordecai was a member of a military 
commission to visit the “Crimea and theater of 
war in Europe? (1855-56), and his Observations, 
particularly on military organization and ordnance, 
were published by order of Congress (Washington, 
1860). He was in charge of some of the largest 
arsenals in the United States: Washington, D. C., in 
1838 and again in 1844-55; Frankford, Pa., 1886; 
and Watervliet, 1857-61. 

At the beginning of the Civil war Mordecai re- 
signed from the army (May 5, 1861). From 1863 to 
1866 he wasa railway engineer in Mexico; and in 1867 
he was made secretary and treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal Company, in which position he contin- 





ued until his death. He wrote extensively on mili- 
tary subjects and was the author of a “Digest of 
Military Laws? (Washington, 1833); “Ordnance 
Manual for the Use of Officers of the United States 
Army” (1841; second edition, 1850); “ Reports of 
Experiments on Gunpowder " (1845-49) ; “ Artillery 
for the United States Land Service, as Devised and 
Arranged by the Ordnance Board," with plates 
(1849). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the United States Army, vol. i, p. 124, 


Washington, 1903; Appleton's Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, 1888, vol. iv., р. 389. 


Alfred Mordecai: American soldier; officer in 
the United States army; son of Alfred Mordecai; 
born in Philadelphia June 30, 1840. Не was grad- 
uated from the Military Academy at West Point 
June 94, 1861, and was brevetted second lieutenant 
of topographical engineers. Later, at the outbreak 
of the Civil war, he was selected as an aid to General 
Howard; ke served at the first battle of Bull Run, 
and subsequently was transferred to the ordnance 
department. He was promoted first lieutenant on 
March 3, 1863, and captain on June 1, 1868; and 
was brevetted majorin September, 1863, for gallant 
services at the siege of Fort Wagner, В. C. Two 
years later he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel for 
distinguished services on the field and in the ord- 
nance department. Mordecai is one of the best- 
known ordnance officers in the United States army. 
He was twice instructor of gunnery at West Point; 
was in command of the arsenal at Leavenworth, 
Kans., and of New York Arsenal, Governors Island; 
twice in command of Watervliet Arsenal (1881-86 
and 1898-99); superintendent of the armory at 
Springfield, Mass. ; and in command of the arsenal at 
Benicia, Cal. Colonel Mordecai is now (1904) in- 
spector of ordnance, being attached to the Ordnance 
Office in Washington, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the United States Army, vol. i, p. 724. 
Washington, 1908 ; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameyican Biog- 
raphy, 1888, vol. iv., p. 890; Henry S. Morais, Jews of Phil- 
айеірніс, 1894. 


Jacob Mordecai: American educator; son of 
Moses Mordecai; born in Philadelphia April 11, 
1762; died in Richmond, Va., Sept. 4, 1888. After 
having been employed in the office of David Franks, 
who was а commissary for the exchange of British 
prisoners, at the close of the Revolutionary war 
Mordecai removed to Warrenton, N. C., where, find- 
ing that his commercial ventures were not a suc- 
cess, he established (in Jan., 1809) a seminary for 
young ladies. In a few years the school became 
well known throughout the South, the most promi- 
nent families sending their daughters there to be 
educated. Jacob Mordecai was one of the first of 
his race in America to become interested in peda- 
gogics: he adhered closely to the ideas of Maria 
Edgeworth. 

In this adherence Mordecai was no doubt influ- 
enced by his daughter Rachel Mordecai, who for 
many years carried on а correspondence with the 
noted English novelist. Owing to advancing years 
and the arduous nature of his calling, he discontinued 
the seminary, and left Warrenton for the suburbs 
of Richmond, where he remained until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz Mordecai, Notice of Jacob Mordecat, 
in Pub. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 1897, vol. vi., pp. 89-48. 
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Moses Mordecai: American trader; founder of 
the Mordecai family in America; born in Bonn, 
Germany, in 1707; died in Philadelphia May 28, 
1781. He went to America about 1750 and settled 
in Philadelphia, where he engaged in the brokerage 
business. On Oct. 25, 1765, Mordecai signed the 
celebrated Non-Importation Agreement, by which 
the merchants refused to import goods until the 
repealof the Stamp Act, In 1777, after the out- 
break of the Revolution, he signed an agreement to 
take Ше colonial paper currency sanctioned by the 
kiug. instead of gold and silver. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hyman Polock Rosenbach, The Jews in Phila- 
delphia Prior to 1500, pp. 12, 13, Philadelphia, 1883; Publi- 
cations Ат. Jew. Hist. Soc. 1808, vol. i., p. 60; 1897, vol. 


i, . 40-41. 
ACA A. 8. W. Б. 


MORDECAI ASTRUC: French liturgical poet; 
lived at Carpentras about the end of the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of several liturgical 


poems printed in “Seder ha-Tamid,” a collection of 

prayers used at Carpentras, Isle, Avignon, and 

Cavaillon (Avignon, 1760). His prayer of thanks- 

giving beginning “Ish hayah be-tam lebabo " is well 

known for the occasion which gave rise to it. In 

1682 a Jew of Carpentras was murdered, and the 

populace attacked the Jews' quarters, serious riot- 

ing being prevented only by the prompt interference 
of the authorities, The community thereupon con- 

Stituted the day on which the disturbance occurred 

(the 9th of Nisan) a feast-day in memory of the 

rescue, and Mordecai's poem was read in the syna- 

gogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, p. 196; 
Zunz, Z. G. p. 473; idem, Ritus, p. 127 ; Gross, Gallia Juda- 
fea, p. 612. 

A. Í A. PE. 
MORDECAI DATO (BEN JUDAH): Italian 
payctan; lived in Ferrara in the sixteenth century. 

The name “Dato” is the Italian equivalent of 

“Nathan.” He added some notes, under the title 

* Hagahot,” to Samuel Gallico's * ‘Asis Rimmonim ” 

(Venice, 1601). Azariah dei Rossi (“Meor *Ena- 

yim," eh. xliii.) ascribes to him a book entitled 

“Migdal Dawid,” dealing with the coming of the 

Messiah. Dato wrote many piyyutim which exist 

in manuscript. One for the eve of Sabbath has been 

incorporated in the Italian ritual. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Caf. Bodl. col. 1657; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 197: Almanzi, in Kerem Hemed, viii. 89; Azu- 
lai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 129, 11. 112; Mortara, Indice, p. 19; 
es ‘Ammude ha-Abodah, p. 197; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
i. 191. 


W. B. S. J. L. 

MORDECAI В. DAVID. Sec STRELISKER, 
MORDECAI. 

MORDECAI OF EISENSTADT. Sce Mor- 
DECAT МоктАПН. 

MORDECAI BEN ELIEZER JONAH: Aus- 
trian commentator; lived in Lemberg in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. He published an 
ethical discourse on the “Shema‘” under the title 
“Petil Tekelet” (Prague, 1618), in three parts, the 
first dealing with love of God, the second with ab- 
Stention from sin, and the last with misfortune. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1658: Fiirst, 
BINI- Jud. ii. 324; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 503, No. 
W. D. 5. J. L. 
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MORDECAI EN CRESCAS D'ORANGE. 
See Crescas, Morpecar EN, OF ORANGE. 

MORDECAI B. HILLEL B. HILLEL: 
German halakist of the thirteenth century; died as 
а martyr at Nuremberg Aug. 1, 1298. Mordecai be- 
longed to one of the most prominent families of 
scholars in Germany, his grandfather Hillel being 
on the mother’s side a grandson of Eliezer b. 
Joel ha-Levi, who again was a grandson of Elic- 
zer b. Nathan. Little is otherwise known of his 
family. His wife Selda aud his five children 
perished with him. About 1291 Mordecai seems to 
have sojourned at Goslar, where a certain Moses 
Tako—not the well-known anti-Maimonist—seems 
to have disputed his right of residence. Although 
the suit was decided in Mordecai’s favor, it was con- 
ducted with such bitterness that it was probably for 
this reason that Mordecai left Goslar and settled at 
Nuremberg. His principal teacher was Meir b. 
Baruch of Rothenburg, of whose older pupils Mor- 
decai was one, and in whose presence Mordecai pro- 
nounced independent decisions. Mordecai quotes the 
tosafot, responsa, and compendiums of his teacher, 
together with many of his oral and written communi- 
cations. Aside from Meir must be mentioned as 
Mordecai's teachers Perez b. Elijah of Corbeille, 
Ephraim b. Nathan, Jacob ha-Levi of Speyer (prob- 
ably identical with Jacob b. Moses ha-Levi), Abra- 
ham b. Baruch (Meir of Rothenburg’s brother), and 
Dan, probably identical with Dan Ashkenazi. 

Mordecai is generally known as the author of the 
great legal code “Sefer ha-Mordekai,” commonly 
salled briefly “Mordekai,” or designated as Ше 
“Great” or“ Long Mordekai” (* Mordekai ha-Gadol,” 
“ Mordekai he-‘Aruk ”) as distinguished from Samuel 
Schlettstadt's “Small Mordekai” (“Mordekai ha- 
Katon”). The “Mordekai " is met with in the form 
of glosses to Alfasi’s *Halakot" in various manu- 
scripts, and also as an appendix to the * Halakot ” 
in many editions. This connection with Alfasi is, 
however, merely an external one, single sentences, 
Sometimes even single words, of the “Halakot” 
serving as catchwords introducing the relevant 
material found in Yerushalmi, the French and Ger- 
man tosafot, the codices and compendiums. Mor- 
decai’s range of reading in halakic literature was phe- 
nomenal, There were few noteworthy works dealing 
with halakie subjects and antedating the middle 

of thethirteenth century which he did 
His Code. notknowanddraw проп. As regards 

the German and French authors, he 
knew not only all the works that are still extant, 
but many for which he is now the only source. He 
quotes about 850 authorities, whose works and 
written or verbal communications form the sub- 
stance of his book. 

The * Mordekai ? isin the first place a compilation, 
intended to furnish halakic material. At the time 
of its composition there was great need for such a 
work. The results of the tosafist schools, whose last 
representatives were Mordecai’s teachers, were read y 
to be summed up and judged. The condition of 
the German Jews of the time was such that they 
were forced to a life of constant wandering, and 
were in danger of losing, together with their worldly 
goods, their spiritual possessions if they remained 
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hidden in numerous folios. It would be erroncous, 
however, to designate the “Mordekai” as a mere 
compilation. It not only contains much that is orig- 
inal with the author—although in many passages 
there are omissions of the names of authorities, due 
to copyist and editor—but the foreign material 
also is often introduced in a form which refutes 
the assertion that the author did not intend to 
contribute anything of his own. The “ Mordekai ” 
contains passages showing that the author had 
the ability as well as the intention to present in 
clear, systematic form, in the manner of a codifier, 
the results of long discussions (see the examples 
in Weiss, “Dor,” p. 82). The fact that the larger 
part of the “Mordekai” lacks system ind form 
may be explained on the following grounds: The 
book, as the early critics pointed out, was not 
issued in its final form by the author. He collected 
the material for his great work, but could not com- 
bine or arrange it himself; this task being under- 
taken by his pupils, partly during his lifetime and 
partly after his death. This fact explains not only 
the evident confusion of the text, but 

The Two alsoitsmost peculiar history. Within 
Editions of two generations after Mordecai’s death 
«c Morte- there were two entirely different re- 
kai." censions of his work, respectively des- 
ignated by the authorities of the fif- 

teenth century as the * Rhenish " and the “ Austrian” 
versions. These were not merely two different copies 
of the “Mordekai” containing variants—such ex- 
isted of each of the two editions—but two materially 
different compendiums. The Rhenish “ Mordekai ? 
furnished the text for the printed editions, and cir- 
culated during the Middle Ages not only in the 
Rhine countries, but also in eastern Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain. The Austrian “Mordekai” is 
preserved in manuscript jn the libraries of Budapest 
and Vienna. It exerted, as its name indicates, a 
great influence on the halakic observances of Ans- 
tria, Moravia, Bohemia, Styria, Hungary, and the 
neighboring German provinces, as, for example, 
Saxony. 'The following points of difference be- 
tween these two editions may be noted: 'The mate- 
rial is differently distributed, entire passages fre- 
quently being found in different sections and even 
in different treatises. The two editions are con- 
trasted, too, in the method of treating the mate- 
rial. In the Rhenish * Mordekai” there is the en- 
deavor to cut down and abbreviate, the printed 
work constituting only one-third of the matter found 
in the manuscripts of the Austrian “ Mordekai” at 
Budapest and Vienna. Quotations and extracts 
from the different tosafot collections especially 
are missing in the printed book, whereas they are 
included in the manuscripts. The two versions, 
furthermore, differ greatly in their quotations from 
the authorities. Rhenish and French scholars are 
the chief authorities in the Rhenish version; but 
they are omitted in the Austrian, which substitutes 
Austrian authorities, Isaac Or Zarua', Abigdor ha- 
Kohen, and his father-in-law, Hayyim b. Moses, 
being especially frequently drawn upon. The Rhen- 
ish ^Mordekai? is notable for its rigorous views. 
Opinions which interpret the Law leniently, espe- 
cially those that disagree with the then obtaining 





praetises, are either omitted entirely or are given in 
brief quotations and in a form which shows that they 
are not authoritative. The Austrian “Mordekai” 
gives these passages frankly and in detail. . The cou- 
ciseness and serupulousness of the Rhenish version 
lead to the conclusion that the Austrian “ Mordekai,” 
as found in the manuscripts, represents the original 
form of the work, orat least most closely approaches 
that form which Mordecai intended to give to his 
book. 

About sixty years after Mordecai’s death Sam- 
uel b. Aaron of Schlettstadt wrote his “ Haggahot 
Mordekai,” glosses to the “Mordekai,” consisting 
chiefly of extracts made by him from the Austrian 
version in order to supplement the Rhenish; and the 
text, which was already very corrupt aud confused, 
was still further impaired by these glosses, as text 
and glosses were frequently confounded. Whilethe 
“haggahot” are at least derived from the * Morde- 
kai," there are passages in the printed text which 
have no relation whatever to that work. The “ Small 
Halakot? (“Halakot Ketannot ”), which figures 
in the editions as a part of the “Mordekai,” is 
Schlettstadt’s work, while the “ Mordekai” to Mo‘ed 
Katan includes a complete work of Meir b. Baruch 
of Rothenburg, and other extraneous elements have 
been introduced in different passages of the “ Mor- 
dekai.” 

In consequence of the persecutions in Germany 
during the fourteenth century and of the resulting 

decline of Talmudic studies, a work of 


Diffusion the nature of Ше“ Mordekai” naturally 
of the soon became authoritative. The high 
«Morde- reputation enjoyed by it is evident 
kai.” from the works of Schlettstadt, which 


either deal with or are modeled upon 

it. The greatauthorities of Germany of the fifteenth 
century, as Jacob b. Moses ha-Levi (5425), Israel 
of Krems, Isserlein, Jacob Weil, Israel of Brünn, 
and Joseph Colon, the greatest Italian Talmudist of 
that century, were great admirers of Mordecai, 
whose work they assiduously studied and whose 
authority they recognized. The first treatise of the 
Talmud that was printed (Soncino, 1482) included 
the “Mordekai” in addition to Rashi, the tosafot, 
and Maimonides. In Caro’s and Isserles' codes 
Mordecai is among the authorities most frequently 
quoted. Isserles even lectured on the “ Mordekai ? 
in his yeshibah, many of his responsa being devoted 
to the questions of his pupils and friends regarding 
difficult passages of the book. In Italy and Poland, 
where the “Mordekai” was especially studied, a 
whole “Mordekai” literature came into existence. 
A large number of extracts, indexes, glosses, novell, 
and commentaries are still extant, the most impor- 
tant of these works being Joseph Ottolenghi’s index, 
Baruch b. David's *Gedullat Mordekai," emenda- 
tions of the text, and Mordecai Benet's commentary. 
Mordecai wrote also responsa, which, however, 
do not seem to have been preserved. S. Kohn 
ascribes to him the authorship of *Haggahot Mai- 
muni”; but the ascription lacks support. It is note- 
worthy that Mordecai inclined toward poetry and 
grammar, a predilection that was rare in Germany 
athistime. A selibah by him, on the martyrdom of 
а proselyte, was published by Kohn (* Mordechai ben 
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Hillel,” Appendix, і.). But although Mordecai used 
Hebrew fluently and skilfully, he had no real poet- 
ical talent. A metrical poem of his on the Hebrew 
vowels—one of the few of this kind produced by 
the German Jews—was also published for the first 
time by Kohn (Lc.). The poem is obscure, the au- 
thor apparently intending tospeak in riddles. Mor- 
decai wrote also a treatise in verse on the examina- 
tion of slaughtered animals and on permitted and 
forbidden foods, which appeared under the title 
“Ников Shehitah u-Bedikah we-Hilkot Issur we- 
Hetter” (Venice, 1550 ?). From the nature of the 
case the author could not confine himself to Biblical 
Hebrew; but his language is correct and fluent. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, Mordechai ben Hillel, Breslau, 1878, 
reprinted from Monatsschrift, 1877-78 ; Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. s.v.; idem, Hebr. Bibl. xviii. 63-66 ; Weiss, Dor, v. 80- 
81; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v. 
L. G. 


8. 8. 


MORDECAI В. ISAAC OF CARPEN- 
TRAS: French Talmudist; flourished in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Mordecai lived in 
Carpentras (department of Vaucluse) at the time of 
the religious struggles (1808-6), and corresponded 
with Abba Mari of Luncl, who speaks of him very 
highly. Zunz and Neubauer identify him with 
Mordecai b. Isaac Ezobi; this, however, can not be 
correct, because the latter lived between 1303 and 
1306 in Carcassonne, and not in Carpentras. Gross 
identifies him with Mordecai b. Isaac Kimhi, father 
of Isaac Кїтїп, called “Mestre Petit de Nyons.” 
He is designated by Isaac de Lattes as “Gaon,” 
and in “Kore ha-Dorot" he is styled “ Ornament of 
Judaism." He is often quoted in the manuscript re- 
Sponsa collection of Solomon ben Adret's (^R. E. 
J.” xii. 81-90) under the name “ Mordecai b. Isaac.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 4:8; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rab- 
bins Français, Index ; Gross, байа Judaica, pp. 386, 607. 


8. 8. А. PE. 


MORDECAI B. ISAAC KIMHI. 
Karat. 

MORDECAI BEN JACOB (MORDECAI 
SINGER): Polish translator; lived in Cracow ; died 
. 1575. He translated into Judeo-German the Book 
of Proverbs (Cracow, 1582) and the Book of Job 
(Prague, 1597), supplying them with commentaries 
in Hebrew. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, cat Bodl. col. 1666; Fürst, 


Bibl. Jud. іі. 825; Zunz, Z. G. p 
E. C. S. J. L. 


MORDECAI JAFFE. Sce JAFFE. 


MORDECAI BEN JEHIEL (MICHAEL 
HA-LEVI): Russian grammarian and ab bet din 
of Slawatyetz-on-the-Bug; lived at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. He wrote “Mera Dakya” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1734, and often reprinted), 
a grammatical commentary on Rashi’s commentaries 
on the Pentateuch, on the Five Rolls, and on many 
Talmudical passages, rectifying on the basis of 
grammar some of Rashi's improbable explanations. 
The introduction gives a short sketch of Hebrew 
grammar. 


See 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1666; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, ii. 45; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 061. 

H. R. < M. 8с. 


MORDECAI BEN JOSEPH OF AVIGNON: 
Provençal Talmudist; flourished in the middle 
of the thirteenth century; a contemporary of the 
Dominican Pablo Christiani, а former pupil of Elie- 
zer of Tarascon. Mordecai, as the most prominent 
Jew in Provence, suffered the most from Pablo's at- 
tacks, Prior to 1974 Pablo secured an order from 
the pope to the effect that the Jews in southern 
France should wear humiliating badges on their 
clothing. The Provencal Jews, who had hitherto 
been exempt from these badges, opposed this decree, 
and Mordecai ben Joseph and a certain Israel were 
in consequenceimprisoned by theinquisitors. They 
secured their freedom only by the payment of & 
large sum of money. Mordecai and Solomon of 
Tarascon were sent as delegates to theroyal court in 
order to secure the repealof this odious law; and 
they succeeded. Charles I., King of the T wo Sicilies, 
and Count of Provence, on March 26, 1976, issued 
а severe decree against the inquisitors who insisted 
that the Jews should wear badges. As Pablo 
was now dead the decree was not opposed by the 
inquisitors. 

Ibn Verga, who relates this event in his *Shebet 
Yebudah," says that Mordecai was imprisoned after 
his embassy to the royal court, which, according to 
Gross, is improbable and not in agreement with the 
facts given in the introduction to * Mahazik ha- 
Emunah." Mordecai may be identified with Mor- 
decai ben Josiphiah, who with other rabbis of 
the last third of the thirteenth century signed a ritual 
decree at Carpentras (Renan-Neubauer, “Les Rab- 
bins Francais," p. 518; Gross, *Gallia Judaica," p. 
607). 

Mordecai was the author of the following works: 
(1) *Mahazik ha-Emunah," a polemical writing 
against the above-mentioned Pablo Christiani; (2) 
“Sefer Eber min ha-Hai," on Gen. ix. 4: (8) “Issur 
we-Hetter,”a halakic work; (4) “Bet She‘arim,” on 
the laws concerning marriage contracts; and (5) 
“Sha‘are Nedarim,” on the halakot concerning 
vows. 

All these works, with the exception of the first, 
which is extant in manuscript (Vatican MS. 271), 
are no longer in existence, and are known only 
by quotations made by Isaac de Lattes in his " Sha- 
‘are Ziyyon" (p. 74) and by Gedaliah ibn Yahya 
(“Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” p. 54b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sieinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. xv. 89, xvi. 42; 

Grütz, Gesch. vi., note 1, 8 4, No. 27; vii. 138; Renan-Neu- 


bauer. Les Rabbins Francais, p 565; Gross, in Monats- 
schrift, xviii. 156; idem, Gallia Juaaica, p.3. 
А. Рк. 


8. 8. 


MORDECAI BEN JUDAH (MORDUSCH): 
Polish ritualist; lived at Lamkumsh; died 1584. 
He edited the Mahzor with the commentary of Abra- 
ham Abigdor, to which he added notes of his own 
(Lublin, 1567); in the same way he edited the lat- 
ter's selihot (Cracow, 1584). Two other editions 
of the selihot appeared, revised and enlarged by 
his son-in-law Hirsch Sundels (Prague, 1587, and 
Lublin, 1643). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1667; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 225, iii. 397; Frankel, Zeitschrift für die Re- 
ligiósen T nteressen des Judenthums, iii. 886 ; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 420, No. 361 
D. 2 8. J. L. 
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MORDECAI BEN JUDAH (ARYEH LOB) 
ASHKENAZI: Dutch ritualist; lived in Amster- 
dam in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
He was a disciple of Abraham Rovigo, whose com- 
mentary to the Zohar, *Eshel Abraham,” he ar- 
ranged and corrected. It was published, with the 
text, at Fürth in 1701; his preface to it, entitled 
* Hakdamat Eshel Abraham," was published in the 
preceding year. He wrote also * Mik weh Yisrael,” 
a treatise on circumcision in Judao-German, which 
appeared in 1710 with David of Lida’s “Sod Adonai” 
appended. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1667; Fiirst, 
Б: Jud. ii, 826; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 
i. 96. 


J. S. J. L. 
MORDECAI BEN JUDAH HA-LEVI: 

Chief rabbi of Cairo, Egypt; preacher and Biblical 
commentator; fiourished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; died at Jerusalem. He was the author of 
“ Darke No'am ” (Venice, 1698), responsa on the four 
parts of the Shulban ‘Aruk, namely: 18 on the Orah 
Hayyim; 18 оп the Yoreh De'ah; 68 on the Eben 
ha-‘Ezer; and 57 on the Hoshen Mishpat. It was 
prefaced and edited by his son Abraham ha-Levi. 
Mordecai left, besides, four works which are still 
unpublished: “‘Abodat ha-Kodesh,” a commentary 
on the Pentateuch, according to the commentaries 
of Rashi and Nahmanides; “ Mikra’e Kodesh,” ser- 
mons for holy days; “Toledot Adam,” sermons for 
the ceremonies of circumcision, bar mizwah, and 
marriage; and “Sof Adam,” funeral orations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i.; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 826; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1669. 
wW. B. M. SEL. 
MORDECAI BEN JUDAH LÓB OF LEM-, 

BERG: Commentator; lived in the latter part of 

the seventeenth century. He was rabbi of Dobri, 

Bohemia. His commentary to the Pentateuch, 

“Ma’amar Mordekai” (Dyhernfurth, 1719) was 

edited by his son Judah Lób, “shammash” of 

Breslau. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1667; Fürst, 
Bihl. Jud, i. 405; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 55; Benja- 
cob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 282, No. 211. 

W. B. S. J. L. 
MORDECAI HA-KOHEN OF SAFED: 
Cabalist and scholar; flourished in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. He was a pupil of the 
famous cabalist Israel de Curiel, and a contemporary 
of R. Joseph di Trani. The latter mentions him in 
his responsa (ii., No. 106). Mordecai wrote an alle- 
goric-cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch, en- 
titled “Sifte Kohen” (Venice, 1605; Wandsbeck, 
1690). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col, 1669, 
5. J. Z. L. 


MORDECAI MOKIAH (called also Mordecai 
of Eisenstadt): Shabbethaian prophet and false 
Messiah; born in Alsace about 1650; died at Pres- 
burg May 18, 1729. The death of Shabbethai Zebi 
(1676) seems to liave encouraged his followers, who 
claimed that he had returned to his heavenly abode 
and would come back in three years to finish his 
Messianic task. This doctrine was preached by 
Mordecai, who, through his ascetic life, his elo- 











quence, and his commanding appearance, won many 
followers. Italian cabalists, among them Benjamin 
Cohen, rabbi of Reggio, called him to Italy about 
1678, where he for a time was very popular. Some 
cause—perhaps fear of the Inquisition—forced him 
to leave Italy, where he had begun to announce 
himself as the Messiah. He traveled as a preacher 
through Austria, Germany, and Poland, and finally 
returned to Hungary, where he seems to have lived 
a quiet life, as nothing further is known of him. 
His son, Judah Léb Mokiah, an eminent Tal- 
mudist, died in Presburg Dec. 7, 1742; the latter’s 
sons were David BERLIN and Isaiah BERLIN, known 
also as “Isaiah Pick.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 903-804, 456-459 ; 
Weiss, Abe Bet ha-Yozer, p. 1, Paks, 1900. D 


MORDECAI BEN NAPHTALI HIRSCH 
KREMSIR: Polish commentator; died in Cracow 
1670. He was a disciple of Shabbethai Sheftel. 
His most important work is a commentary to Tar- 
gum Jonathan and Targum Yerushalmi—* Ketoret. 
ha-Sammim” (Amsterdam, 1671). He wrote also 
* Kinah," an elegy on the 120,000 Polish martyrs of 
1648 (Lublin, 1650), and “Ketoret ha-Mizbeah,” a 
commentary on the haggadot in Berakot (2b. 1660). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1671; Fürst. 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 208; Landshuth, 'Ammude ha-\Abodal, 


р. 200. 
w. B. 8S. J. L. 


MORDECAI NATHAN, MAESTRO: 
French physician; lived at Avignon in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. He corresponded with 
Joseph Colon, who highly praises his medical skill 
and addresses him by the title ҹу, a term which, 
according to some authorities (Carmoly, “ Histoire 
des Médecins Juifs,” p. 126), meant “master,” but 
which, according to others (Gross, in “ Monats- 
schrift,” 1880, p. 518), was merely a title of respect. 

Mordecai is doubtless identical with the mathe- 
matician Mordecai Nadi( Wolf, “ Bibl. Hebr.” iv. 904), 
with the astronomer Mordecai Nathan (Renan-Neu- 
bauer, “Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais," p. 581), and 
with Maestro Mordecai Todros Nathan of Avignon, 
for whom Nathanael b. Nehemiah Caspi of Largen- ` 
tière copied in 1454 at Arles, France, Alfasi's book on 
casuistics and other Talmudic works. Ife has been 
erroneously confounded with Isaac Nathan, author 
of the celebrated concordance. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, p. 
533; idem, Les lverivains Juifs Français, рр. 415, 580-582, 
756; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 10. 

в. S. K. 

MORDECAI BEN NATHAN BEN ELIA- 
KIM BEN ISAAC OF STRASBURG: French 
commentator; lived at Corbeil about the end of. the 
thirteenth century. ffe was the author of a com- 
mentary on the *Sefer Mizwot ha-Katon (SeMaK)," 
published in the Constantinople edition. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 572, No. 6. 


E. C. J. S. R. 
MORDECAI BEN NISSAN HA-ZAKEN: 


Karaite scholar; lived at Krasnoi-Ostrog, Poland, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He 
studied under Joseph ben Samuel, hazzan of Ka- 
lisz, and David ben Shalom ha-Zaken, and atan early 
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age became proficient both in rabbinical and in Ka- 
raite literature. Mordecaiis chiefly known through 
his work “Dod Mordekai” (Vienna, 1880), writ- 
ten in answer to four questions addressed in 1698 
to David ben Shalom ha-Zaken by Jacob Trugland, 
professor of theology at the University of Leyden. 
These four questions were: (1) Is the Karaite sect 
identical with that which existed at the time of the 
Second Temple under the name *Sadducees," or 
did it originate with Anan, as the Rabbinites assert? 
(2) Was Aquila, the proselyte, to whom Menahem 
Kala‘i had addressed letters, identical with the Greek 
translator or with the author of the Targum? (3) Is 
the “Moreh Aharon” identical with the “Sefer ha- 
Mizwot” of Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia; if not, 
who was its author? (4) Has the Karaite Bible any 
variants from the Rabbinite Bible, and what is the 
prevailing belief among the Karaites with regard to 
the time of the introduction of vowels and accents? 

Mordecai divided his work into twelve chapters, 
each of which bears the name of a Jewish tribe. 
To the first question he answered that, although the 
Karaite sect is not identical with that of the Sad- 
ducees, it nevertheless existed at the time of the 
Second Temple. He divided the history of the 
Karaites into three epochs: the first beginning with 
the formation of a separate congregation without 
any external distinction from other congregations, 
in the time of Simeon ben Shetah; the second be- 
ginning with Anan, who made an open stand against 
the Talmudists; and the third beginning with the 
fourteenth century, when the first traces of the de- 
cline of Karaism began to be felt. The second 
question is left unanswered. The name “ Мера- 
hem,” he says, is nowhere to be met with except in 
the “Mibhar,” and there is, therefore, no informa- 
tion concerning his personality. As to the author 
of the Targum, Mordecai knows him only through 
the Rabbinite authorities. The third question is 


answered satisfactorily, and Mordecai gives by the | 


way information of the Karaite works found in Po- 
land. The Karaite Bible, he says, in answer to the 
fourth question, does not vary from that of the 
Rabbinites; and the vowels and accents are believed 

: to have been transmitted to Moses on Mount Sinai. 
Here Mordecai cites Azariah dei Rossi and displays 
a vast knowledge of rabbinical literature. 

In addition, Mordecai wrote: “Sefer Ma’amar 
Mordekai,” a commentary on the * Mibhar” of Aaron 
ben Joseph; “Derek ha-Yam,” dissertation on a 
passage of the “Mibhar” to Gen. ix. 21; “Kelalim 
Yafim," an elementary Hebrew grammar; “Yad 
Adonai,” the subject of which is not known; “ Le- 
bush Malkut,” on the differences between the Rab- 
binites and the Karaites; liturgical poems, some of 
which have been inserted in the Karaite ritual. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner 

Sekten, ii. 871 et seq.; Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. iii. S7 et 

а Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, pp. 76 ct 


5. I Bn. 


MORDECAI B. SHABBETHAT (called also 
Mordecai he-Aruk = “the tall”): Liturgical 
poet of the thirteenth century; a native either of 
Italy or of Greece. His penitential prayers (“seli- 
hot”), which are remarkable both for their form and 


for their clear, flowing language, have been incor- 
porated into the German, Roman, and Karaite 
rituals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 936-338. 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


MORDECAI ZEMAH B. GERSHON 
(SONCIN). See Soncry, 


MORDO, LAZARE: Physician and hon- 
orary rabbi of Corfu; born 1744; died 1828; studied 
at Venice and Padua. In 1814 he was appointed 
chief physician of the island of Corfu, and he was 
esteemed both by the government and by the entire 
population for his learning and philanthropy. At 
his death the eminent Corfiote poet Delviniotti com- 
posed a beautiful elegy in his honor. 

Lazare Mordo left numerous works in manu- 
script; his * Nozioni Miscellanee Interno a Corcira ” 
(Corfu, 1809) was dedicated to his friend Emanule 
Theotoky, president of the Senate, in which he gives 
the names of Corfu physicians who had preceded 
him, including several Jews. 

D. | M. Fr.—M. C. 


MORENO (MORENU): According to the inter- 
pretation of Moses ibn Habib, a proper name, which 
was adopted as a family name by Spanish-Portu. 
guese Jews. It frequently occurs in connection 
with * Paz," “Shalom,” and * Henriquez." Families 
bearing this name were living in the seventeenth 
century in Bayonne, London, Amsterdam, and 
Hamburg; and others which have adopted it still 
exist in Turkey. 

David Shalom Moreno: Son of Abraham 
Shalom Moreno; the latter died at Bayonne in 
1684 and was called also Luis de Paz. David 
was celebrated for his wisdom and Talmudic learn- 
ing. : 

Gabriel Moreno: Member of the Academia de 
los Floridos, founded in Amsterdam 1085. 

Jacob Isaac Morenu: Physician in Amster- 
dam; died there June 21, 1667. In Oct., 1663, he 
gave his approbation to the little book “Ortho- 
graphia Castellana" by Abraham da Fonseca. His 
grave is marked by a noble monument, upon which 
is a coat of arms consisting of a helmet surmounted 
by à count's coronet. 

Jacob Israel Moreno: Lived in Amsterdam; 
mentioned as the writer of a sonnet. 

Moses Moreno Henriquez: Representative of 
Hakam Daniel Belillos in the Maskil el Dal philan- 
thropic society in Amsterdam, to which Gabriel 
Moreno and the brothers Isaac and Jacob, sons of 
Mattathias Moreno, also belonged. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Jellinek, Kongres ha-Mazkir. p. 18; he 
Barrios, Tora Or, p. 42; idem, Arbol de las Vidas, p. 99; 
idem, Maskil el Dal, p. 109; D. H. de Castro, Keur van 
Grafsteenen, р. 85; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-J'ud. p. 34. 
D. M. K. 


MORENU (lit. “our teacher”): Term used since 
the middle of the fourteenth century asa title for 
rabbis and Talmudists; and the abbreviation 35115 
(= 19 mn meo) was placed before the name of 
the scholar in question. Thus the abbreviation 
mno (*MaHaRaM ") stands for “Morenu ha-Rab 
R. Meir,” or“ R. Moses,” and * MaHaRiL " for * Mo- 
renu ha-Rab R. Jacob Levi." This title was first. 











Moresheth-gath 
Moriah 
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used in Germany, and after R. Meir b. Baruk ha- 
Levi, rabbi of Vienna (1860-90), had revived the 
ancient custom of ordination (“semikah”), every 
one ordained as rabbi received the degree of mo- 
renu. The first who bore this title were, according 
to David Gans, R. Shalom of Austria, rabbi of 
Wiener-Neustadt, and R. Jacob Mölln (MaHaRiL). 
It can not be determined definitely why a special 
title was applied to rabbis, or why the term “mo- 
renu? was chosen. Isaac Abravanel says in his 
commentary on Abot v. 1 that the German rabbis 
conferred the title of morenu upon their scholarly 
pupils as an equivalent for the degree of doctor 
granted by the universities. Zunz thinks (* Z. G.” 
pp. 185 et seq.) that the title was intended to add to 
the rabbinical dignity, for the title of rabbi had 
lost its significance of “scholar” or “master,” since 
it had become customary to bestow it, perhaps in 
opposition to the Karaites, upon every Rabbinite 
Jew, even though he was not a scholar. The candi- 
date for the degree of morenu receives it upon suc- 
cessfully passing an examination in the Talmud and 
the “poskim.” He is then called upon by this title 
to read the lesson from the Torah, and since the 
degree testifies to his rabbinical and Talmudic schol- 
arship, he is thereby empowered to decide ques- 
tions of religious law, to perform marriages, and to 
grant divorces. Formerly the title of morenu was 
conferred only upon married men—so that Jonathan 
Eybeschiitz was prevented from granting it to 
Moses Mendelssohn while the latter was unmarried 
(“Kerem Hemed,” iii. 225)—and the dignity was 
generally conferred upon the candidates on the day 
of their marriage (Ephraim Luntschiitz, “‘Olelot 
Efrayim,” on aphorism 866), but it is now given to 
unmarried men as well. Every ordained rabbi has 
the power to grant it; and it occasionally happens 
that it is conferred as an honorary title in recogni- 
tion of services rendered to a community, even 
though the recipient may not be distinguished for 
Jewish learning. See Mam. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Gans, Zemah Dawid, p. 42b, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1692; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 185 et seq.; Gratz, 


Gesch. viii. 10 et seq.; Güdemann, Die Neugestaltung des 
Rabbinerwesens im Mittelalter, in Monatssehvift, 1564, pp. 


393 et seq. 
Ww. B. J. Z. L. 
MORESHETH-GATH (n) Лир = “ posses- 
sion of Gath”): City in Palestine, apparently the 
native place of the prophet Micah; mentioned in 
connection with Lachish, Achzib, Mareshah, and 
other towns of the lowland (*shefelah ”) of Judah 
(Mic. i. 18-15). Jerome (“ Onomasticon,” s.v. * Mo- 
rasthi," and prologue to his commentary on Micah) 
places this city at à short distance east of Eleuther- 
opolis, and states that in his time it was stilla vil- 
lage of moderate size, containing a church built 
over Micah'stomb. Robinson (* Researches,” ii. 498) 
concludes that it must have been near Mareshah, 
while Thomson (“The Land and Book,” ii. 360) 
thinks these two towns are identical. The text of 
Micah (/.c.), however, clearly differentiates them. 
Among the Jewish commentators, only Ibn Ezra 
and David Kimhi consider Moresheth-gath as the 
name of a place; the Targum of Jonathan (to Mic. 
i. 14) and later commentators, among them Rashi, 
translate these two words by “those who caused 








you to inherit Gath,” meaning the family of David. 
Wellhausen detaches “Moresheth” from “Gath,” 
rendering the passage in Micah (Z.c.) by “Thou must 
let go Moresheth, O Gath.” 

S. M. SEL. 

MORGENLAND, ALTES UND NEUES: 
Monthly magazine published in Basel, Switzerland. 
It was edited by Samuel Preiswerk and appeared 
for six years (1888-44). Its contents were exelu- 
sively exegeticalin character; indeed, the periodical 


` was designed “for the friends of Holy Writ.” 


в. A. M. F. 


MORGENSTERN, KARL: German landscape- 
painter; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main Oct. 25, 
1812; died there Jan. 10, 1893, He received his edu- 
cation in art in the Munich Academy of Arts, and in 
1884 visited the Bavarian highlands and Italy. 

Of his paintings the following may be mentioned: 
* Ansicht von Neapel"; “Bai von Bajae”; “ Meer- 
busen von Villafranca bei Nizza" (1848; now in 
Stüdel's Museum). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singer, Allg. Kiinstler-Levicon. 

s. F. ©. 

MORGENSTERN, LINA (née Bauer): Ger- 
man authoress and communal worker; born in Bres- 
lau Nov. 25, 1880. The Revolution of 1848 led her 
to interest herself in the political and social situa- 
tion. In 1854 she married Theodor Morgenstern 
of Kalisz, and the young couple moved to Berlin, 
where Morgenstern established a manufacturing 
house. When, in 1859, the women's society for the 
promotion of Froebel kindergartens was founded, 

Mrs. Morgenstern became one of the 

Multifari- first members of its board of directors. 
ous Ac- In 1860 she published “Das Paradies 
tivity. der Kindheit," the first German text- 
book of Froebel's method, which has 

reached its fifth edition. Аб Пе same time she pub- 
lished “Aus der Storchstrasse" and “Dic Plauder- 
stunden." From 1861 to 1806 she was president of 
a women's society which supported eight kinder- 
gartens, a seminary, and a'children's nursery-school, 
besides conducting mothers’ meetings. In 1866 she 
retired from this position to found the society for 
instituting popular kitchens, to which she stil 
(1904) devotes her activity as honorary president 
and director of the local board. Its system of kitch- 
ens serves as a model both in Germany and abread. 

In 1868 Mrs. Morgenstern founded the Children’s 
School Union, which is still in existence, and in 
1869 an academy for the higher education of young 
ladies. In 1878 she founded the Berlin House- 
keepers’ Union, of which she is still director. This 
society has conducted a cooking-school since 1878 
(for which Mrs. Morgenstern has written all the text- 
books), a free employment agency, a premium fund 
for worthy servants, an old-age pension fund, etc. 
In 1881 she founded a society for the rescue and 
education of girls discharged from prison, which was 
changed in 1887 into a society for the bringing up 
of poor girls. In 1887 Mrs. Morgenstern began 
giving courses in sanitary housekeeping and nurs- 
ing the sick. In 1895 she became a member of the 
board of directors of the German societies for the 
preservation of peace, and she is now vice-president 
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of the Alliance des Femmes pour la Paix. 
she convened the first international woman's con- 


gress at Berlin, at which 1,800 delegates were present . 


from all parts of the world. 

Mrs. Morgenstern has published, besides a number 
of novels and the writings which have been men- 
tioned above, the following works, all printed in Ber- 
lin: * Die Volksküchen " (4th ed., 1882); ^ Der Beruf 
des Weibes” (1869); "Kochrezepte der Berliner 
Volksküche" (4th ed., 1883); “ Universalkochbuch 
für Gesunde und Kranke" (1881); “Friedrich Frö- 
bel’s Leben und Wirken ” (1882); “Die Menschliche 
Ernührung und die Kulturhistorische Entwickelung 
der Kochkunst” (1882); “Frauen des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts? (1888); and *Die Frauenarbeit in Deutsch- 
land? (1898). Since 1874 she has also published 
* Die Deutsche Hausfrauen Zeitung," and from 1888 
to 1894 she issued a monthly magazine for young 
girls. | 

In 1900 Mrs. Morgenstern celebrated her seven- 
tieth birthday, receiving many tokens of regard and 
of recognition of her activities and beneficent works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Nov. 30, 1900; Meyers 
Konversations-Lexikon. s 


MORGULIS, MICHAEL (MIKHAIL GRI- 
GORYEVICH): Russian jurist and author; born 
at Berdychev March 25, 1887. His parents, who 
were well-to-do people, gave him a good education, 
and during his early training in the heder he dis- 
played remarkable ability. Entering the rabbinical 
school at Jitomir, he proved himself a very apt stu- 
dent; and as a senior he wrote a defense of the 
school, the modern policy of which had been attacked 
by the Orthodox party. This first literary produc- 
tion of Morgulis was sent to the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education. Graduating in 1861, he wished to 
enter the university, but having been educated in 
a government school, he was obliged to become a 
governmentrabbi. Thanks to the powerful support 
of Pirogov, who saw much promise in Morgulis, he 
was enabled after three years to enter the University 
of Kiev. In 1864 he registered for the law course, 
and while still in the university published occa- 
sional articles (“ Zadiki-Chudotvortzy,” * Drevnyaya 
i Novaya Kaballa,” etc.). In 1867 he published a 
collection of his more important articles, such as 
“Frank i Frankisty," “Ocherk Ugolovnavo Sudo- 
proizvodstva u Drevnikh Yevreyev,” and in 1869 
presented his thesis “O Pravye Naslyedovaniya po 
Moiseyevui Talmudicheskomu Zakonodatelstvu.” 

In the same year Morgulis moved to Odessa and 
at once took an active part in the communal life of 
that city. Among the organizations with which he 
has been connected are the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Culture, the Agricultural Fund, the Pales- 
tinian Society, and the Rabbinical Commission. No 
important communal affair is disposed of without 
his advice; and he is considered an authority on 
legal matters concerning the Jews of Russia. For 
the last twenty-seven years he has been at the head 
of the Jewish industrial school Tzud; and it was 
due to his efforts that a model farm for educational 
purposes was established in connection with the 
Odessa orphan asylum. Morgulis occupies a promi- 
nent position among the jurists of Odessa. He 
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was fora long time secretary of the local lawyers’ 
organization. 

Morgulis’ collection of articles, published in 1889 
and reprinted from a number of periodicals, deals 
with many sides of Russo-Jewish life. Special 
mention should be made of his article on the his- 
tory of education among the Jews in Russia, and 
of those entitled “Samoosvobozhdeniye i Samoo- 
trecheniye," in “Yevrei Obzor,” 1884-85; “Kagal i 
Magdeburgskoye Pravo,” in ^ Den,” 1871, s.v. ; “ Ko- 
robochny Sbor,” in “Yevreiska Bibliotheca," St. 
Petersburg, 1878, and of a lengthy report written by 
him, at the instance of the Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jews of Russia, for the Palen 
commission then investigating the Jewish question. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. S. Rashkovski, Sovremennyye Russko- 

Yevreiskiye Dyeyateli, p. 53, Odessa, 1899. 

H. R. J. G. L. 

MORIAH (nb, nm): 1. A district in Pales- 
tine containing several mountains, on one of which 
Abraham was commanded by God to sacrifice his 
son Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2). 2. A mountain at Jerusa- 
lem on which Ornan the Jebusite had a thrashing- 
floor and on which Solomon later built the Temple 
(II Chron. iii. 1). It is very likely that the Chron- 
icler identified the mountain of the Temple with that 
of the sacrifice of Isaac, as he points out that Solo- 
mon built the Temple on a mountain of a highly 
sacred character, since Abraham had several cen- 
turies previously built there an altar on which the 
*AREDAH took place. Shortly before the erection 
of Solomon's Temple an altar had been built there 
by David (comp. II Sam. xxiv. 25). The Rabbis 
positively identified these two places as the same, 
naming Jerusalem “land of Moriah” (Gen. l.c.) on 
account of the Mount Moriah situated therein. 

As to the meaning ‘of the name, the Rabbis ad- 
vanced various interpretations, e.g.: “the teaching- 
place ” (mD), in allusion to the Temple as the seat 
of the Sanhedrin; “the place of fear” (NW), the 
Temple causing fear to the heathen; “the place of 
myrrh” (чүм; comp. Wo лп, Cant. iv. 6), referring 
to the myrrh and otherspices which were burned on 
thealtar (Yer. Ber. iv. 5; Ta'an. 16a; Pesik. Н. 40 [ed. 
Friedmann, р. 1670]; Gen. R. 1v. 9; Tan., Wayera, 
45). It is apparently after the last-named interpre- 
tation that the Targums of Onkelos and pseudo- 
Jonathan (to Gen. l.e.) render imn PIN by NYIN 
sondiat (= “land of worship”; comp. Rashi ad 
loc.) The Samaritan text has mao. which is 
rendered by the Samaritan Targum Ann (= “ vi- 
sion”), a reading which agrees with Gen. xxii. 8, 14. 
In the Peshitta the Moriah of Genesis is rendered by 
“the land of the Amorites,” while that of II Chron. 
iii. 1 is cited as “Moriah”; in the Septuagint the 
former is riv yọ tiv було (= ADI PAN) the 
latter, 'Auopía. 

Modern scholars who distinguish between these 
two places advance different theories as to the 
meaning of the word “ Moriah.” Wellhausen reads 
in Gen. Le. pon PIS (= “the land of the Hamor- 
ites”), 4e., Shechem (see Gen. xxxiv. ; Judges ix. 
98); Tuch identifies it with the Moreh of Gen. xii. 
6, also near Shechem. Both theories agree with the 
Samaritan tradition that the sacrifice of Isaac took 
place on Mount Gerizim near Shechem (“Z. D. P. 
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V." vi. 198, vii. 188; comp. Cheyne and Black, 
“Encyc. Bibl.” se, and Ed. King in * Hebraica," 
ii. 98). 

3. M. SEL. 

MORITZ, ALBERT: American naval engineer; 
born at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8, 1860. He was 
educated at the College of the City of New York, 
graduating in 1877; in that year he was appointed 
to the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
from which he graduated in 1881. In 1888 he be- 
«ume commissioned assistant engineer; in 1894 passed 
assistant engineer; in 1889 lieutenant; and in 1908 
licutenant-commander. At present (1904) he holds 
the position of chief engineer of the U. 5. S. * Ala- 
bama.” In1900 he was commended for gallant con- 
duct while serving with the U. S. S. * Yosemite,” 
which was wrecked in à typhoon off Guam, in the 
Paciüc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1901-5. 

A. F. T. H. 

MOROCCO (called among the Arabs Al-Magh- 
rib al-Aksa = “the extreme west”): Sultanate in 
northwestern Africa. In antiquity it formed a con- 
siderabie part of Mauritania. The latter was orig- 
inally an independent kingdom, but in the year 
42 of the common era it was made a Roman prov- 
ince and divided into Mauritania Tingitana, in the 
west, corresponding approximately to the Moroc- 
co of to-day, and Mauritania Ciesariensis, in the 
east, corresponding to the greater part of the mod- 
ern Algeria. Mauritania, as indeed the whole of 
northern Africa, appears to have been settled by 
Jewish colonists even before the destruction of the 

Temple. Indefinite and fabulous tra- 

Traditions ditions concerning such carly settle- 

of Early ments have been handed down among 
Settlement. the Berber Jews of the Atlas and Rif 

mountains, the district of Sus, and the 

oasis of Tafilet and many other oases of the western 
regions. These Jews may be regarded as the de- 
scendants of those early settlers. The Jewish col- 
onists of Borion assign their first settlement in tho 
country to the time of Solomon, claiming that he 
himself built their synagogue, which in the sixth 
century was transformed into à church by Emperor 
Justinian (Neubauer, * Where Are the Ten Tribes?" 
in*J. Q. R.” 4. 28). Davidson, who traveled through 
the Atlas region and became acquainted with the 
Jews there, says they claim that their ancestors all 
left Jerusalem before its destruction and did not 
go as exiles to Babylon, and that they pretend never 
to have heard of Jesus of Nazareth (Andrée, “Zur 
Volkskunde der Juden," p. 197). These traditions 
are to some extent supported by the existence of 
Hebrew inscriptions in the province of Fez (*Ia- 
Lebanon," iii. 110; Neubauer, Lc.), in Volubilis, 
in the extreme west of Mauritania near what was 
afterward called * Fez? (Schürer, * Gesch." iii. 96; 
P. Berger, in * Bulletin Archéologique du Comité des 
Traveaux Historiques et Scientifiques," No. i., pp. 
64 et seq., Paris, 1892), in Al-Hamada, in the south- 
ern part of the province of Tafilet (Horowitz, * Ma- 
rokko," p. 205, Leipsic, 1887; Henry S. Morais, 
“The Daggatouns," p. 9, Philadelphia, 1882), and, 
it is claimed (Morais, 7.c.), in Tementit (comp. Jew. 
Ехсүс, iv. 562, в.е. DIASPORA). 








When the Jews began to spread over the Roman 
empire after the dissolution of the Jewish state (70), 
many of them doubtless settled in 
Under the Mauritania, which proviuce the Ro- 
Romans. mans wished to civilize. "These set- 
tlers engaged in agriculture, cattle- 
raising, and trades. "They were divided into bodies 
akin to tribes, governed by their respective heads, 
and had to pay the Romans a capitation-tax of 2 
Shekels. Marcus Fischer (“Toledot Yeshurun: 
Gesch. der Juden Unter Regierung Mohadis und 
Imam Edris,” Prague, 1817), and, following him, 
D. Cazés (“Essai sur l'Histoire des Israélites de 
Tunisie,” pp. 28 et seq., Paris, 1889) have much more 
to say concerning these newcomers, their relations 
to the old inhabitants, their religious and civil life, 
their habits and customs, basing their statements on 
the verbal communications of “native historians.” 
As Fischer, however, docs not give his sources in 
detail, his information can be used only with cau- 
tion. It is not known whether the Jews of Mauri- 
tania were in communication with their coreligionists. 
in Palestine and Babylon; but, since the "Talmud 
has some acquaintance with the customs of the 
Mauritanians (Y eb. 63b), such a communication does 
not seem wholly improbable. 

Under the dominion of the Romans and (after 429) 
of the Vandals the Mauritanian Jews increased and 
prospered to such a degree that Church councils 
of Africa found it necessary to take a stand against 
them. The Justinian edict of persecution for north- 
ern Africa, issued after the Vandal rule had been 
overthrown and Mauritania had come under the 
dominion of the Byzantines (584), was directed 
against the Jews as well as the Arians, the Dona- 
tists, and other dissenters (E. Mercier, “ Histoire de 
l'Afrique Septentrionale,” i. 167, Paris, 1888). In 
the seventh century the Jewish population of Mau- 
ritania received as a further accession from Spain 
those who wished to escape west-Gothic levislation. 
At the end of the same century, at the time of the 
great Arabian conquests in northwestern Africa, 
there were in Mauritania, according to the Arab 
historians, many powerful Berber tribes which pro- 
fessed Judaism. It would be very interesting to 
know, although difficult to decide, whether these 
tribes were originally of Jewish race and had become 
assimilated with the Berbers in language, habits, 
mode of life—in short, in everything except relig- 
ion—or whether they were native Berbers who in 
the course of centuries had been converted by Jew- 
ish settlers. However this may have been, they at 
any rate shared the lot of their non-Semitic breth- 
ren in the Berber territory, and, like them, fought 
against the Arab conquerors. 

It was the Berber Jewess Dahiyah, or Damia, 
known as Karrwam, who aroused her people in 

the Aures, the eastern spurs of the 


Berber Atlas, toalastalthough fruitless resist- 
Jews. ance to the Arab general Hasan ibn 


Nu‘man, and herself died (708) the 
death of a heroine (Ibn Khaldun, i. 207 et seg., iii. 
198 et seg. ; Mercier, l.e. 1. 212 et seg. ; August Mül- 
ler, “Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland,” i. 
420). As in the Hellenic lands of Christendom, so 
also in Mauritania, Judaism involuntarily prepared 
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the way for Islam; and the conversion of the Ber- 
bers to Islam took place so much the more easily. 
Many Jewish tribes of the Berbers also accepted 
Islam, some being forced thereto, others persuaded 
by the fact that the enemy had been successful. 
Nevertheless many Jewish Berber tribes have sur- 
vived to the present day in their old habitations in 
the mountains of Morocco and in the oases of the 
desert, although as regards customs and mode and 
views of life they have been greatly influenced by 
Islam. In language and external appearance they 
are wholly Berber. In recent times (1857) a Moroc- 
can Jew, Mordecai Abu Surur, has given informa- 
tion concerning such a Jewish Berber tribe known 
as Ше DacearuNn, whose members are very nu- 
merous and spread over the whole desert, although 
residing chiefly among the Tuaregs in the oasis of 
Ajaj. According to their own traditions, these 
Daggatun have lived in the Sahara since the end of 
the seventh century, when they were driven out of 
'l'ementit, their early home and the former capital of 
the Jewish Ber- 
bers, because 
they would not 
accept Islam. 
There is said to 
beasimilar tribe 
called the Ma- 
hajri more to- 
ward the cast 
(Horowitz, “ Ma- 
rokko," p. 59, 
Leipsic, 1887; 
comp. JEW. Ex- 
сүс. iv, 410, s.v. 
DAGGATUN). 
When, at the 
end of the sev- 
enth century, 
Morocco сате 
under the do- 
minion of the 
Arabs, or of 
the Arabian 
califate of Bagdad, another incursion of Arab 
Jews into Morocco took place. The Moroccan 
Jews, like all other Jews in the Islamic em- 
pire, were subject to the Pact of Omar. 'The de- 
pendence of Morocco upon the cal- 
Under the ifatc of Bagdad ceased in the year 788, 
Idrisids. when, under the Imam Idris, the 
dynasty of the Idrisids, the descend- 
ants of Ali, was founded and proclaimed its inde- 
pendent rule over Morocco. The Jews undertook a 
political róle in the history of the subjection of Mo- 
rocco to Idris, the founder of this dynasty. After 
he had conquered Tangier and Volubilis, he wished 
to induce the Jewish tribes, which were inclined to 
remain faithful to the calif of Bagdad, to join his 
army. To make them more pliant to his wishes he 
caused them to be attacked and robbed in some of 
their cities, as in Temesna, Chella, and Magada, 
whereupon the Jews of Tadla, Fazaz, and Shau- 
wiyah joined Idris’ army under their general Ben- 
jamin ben Joshaphat ben Abiezer. After the com- 
bined army had met with some successes, the Jews 


Tangier. 





Types of Moroccan Jewesses. 


(From paintings by Portaels.) 





withdrew, because they were horrified at the spilling 
of blood among those of their own tribesmen who 
were hostile to Idris and also because they had been 
made suspicious by an officer in Idris’ army who 
wished to revenge himself upon Idris for adultery 
committed with his wife. The victorious Idris, 
however, took revenge by again falling upon them 
in theircities. Afteran unsuccessful resistance they 
had to conclude a peace with him, according to 
which they were required to pay an annual capita- 
tion-tax and to provide twenty-four virgins annually 
for Idris’ harem. Later traditions attribute even 
still greater indignities inflicted on the Jewesses of 
Morocco by the lust of Idris (Marcus Fischer, l.c- 
pp. 82 e£ seg.). Idris П., successor of Idris I., al- 
lowed the Jews to scttle in a special quarter of his 
capital, Fez (founded 808), in return for a tax of 
30,000 dinars; in one of the many versions of the 
narrative of the founding of the city a Jew is men- 
tioned (see Fez). Moreover, at the end of the sev- 
enth century, under Idris I., Jews could settle in 
different cities 
of the realm by 
paying the 
above-men- 
tioned capita- 
tion-tax (“ Raud 
al-Kartas,” 
translated by A. 
Beaumier : “ His- 
toire des Souve- 
rains du Magh- 
reb," p. 55, 

Paris, 1860). 
The position 
of the Jews was 
on the whole 
favorable under 
the later Idri- 
sids; under the 
Aghlabites, who 
overthrew the 
Idrisids in 986; 
under the Zirids, 
who drove out the Aghlabites; as also under the А1- 
moravids, who, under Yusuf ibn Tashfin, seized the 
government in 1062 and who provided many Jews 
with new homes, through the foundation in 1062 
of their new residential city Marrakesh (Morocco). 
Indeed, in the period from 900 to 


Tetuan. 


Intellec- about 1150 an activity in the intel- 
tual lectual life of the Jewish commu- 
Activity. nities may be traced in many Moroc- 


can cities. The most important com- 
munity was that of Fez, to which JUDAH IBN 
Kunatsi sent an open letter in regard to the study 
of the Talmud, and with which the geonim Bherira 
and Hai ben Sherira carried on a halakie corre- 
spondence (Zunz, * Ritus," p. 53; comp. also Har- 
kavy, * Teshubot ha-Ge’onim,” No. 47, p. 24; No. 
886, p. 200). Here in Fez the father of the gaon 
SAMUEL IBN HoFNI was activeas a Talmud scholar 
and ab bet din (Zunz, le. p. 191; Steinschneider, 
* Hebr. Bibl.” xx. 189). Here, in the tenth century, 
were born the philologists DUNASH BEN ПАВЕАТ 
and Judah ben David Havvug (e. 950) and, in the 
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year 1018, in a village near Fez, the halakist Isaac 
ALFASI; all these were educated in Fez. Here the 
writings of Saadia appear to have been studied; for 
two scholars of Fez—Abudani and David—brought 
thence Saadia's * Yezirah ” commentary to Kairwan 
for Jacob ben Nissim (see "Orient, Lit." 1845, vi. 
568), who had not previously known of the work. 





Segelmesa, like Fez, had an academy, whose rosh | 


bet din at one time was Joseph ben Amram. The 
latter sent his learned pupils to one of the academies 
of Babylon in order to obtain legal decisions (see 


Harkavy, l.c. Nos. 68, 988, рр. 88 et seq.). It wasalso | 


in Segelmesa that Solomon ben Nathan in the elev- 


enth or twelfth century wrote his siddur in Arabie | 


with a philosophical introduction (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 896-899), the dependence of 
which work upon that of Saadia leads to the con- 
clusion that the latter’s influence had taken root in 
Africa at an early period 
(Zunz, Le. pp. 27-54). 
Abraham ibn Ezra in an 
elegy on the trials of the 
Jews in Spain and in the 
northern part of Africa 
appears to have extolled 
Segelmesa with good rea- 
Son as a city of wise men 
and of Talmudic learn- 
ing (Neubauer, in “Isr. 
Letterbode," vi. 32; Jacob 
Egers, “Divan des Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra," p. 69, No. 
169, Berlin, 1886). In the 
same poem Dra'a (Drah) 
appears as a seat of Jew- 
ish learning, together with 
Ceuta and Mequinez. 
From Dra'a a certain Mar 
Dunash addressed halakic 
questions to Isaac Alfasi 
(see Harkavy, Le. No. 
448, p. 285). Harkavy re- 
marks (le. р. 892) that if 
this Dunash is identical 
with the Dunash living in 
Seville, who is mentioned 
by Joseph ibn Migash, he, 
as well as Alfasi, must 
have emigrated from 
northern Africa to the 
south of Spain. The Jews of Morocco were of 
course chiefly Rabbinites, although in Dra'a and 
Fez there were a few Karaites (Neubauer, * Where 
Are the Ten Tribes?” in “J. Q. R.” i. 110). 

The tolerance enjoyed by the tribute-paying Jews 
and Christians in the cities of Morocco came to an 
end under the intolerant dynasty of the stern Al- 
mohades, who came into power in 1146. Non-Mo- 
hammedans were to be tolerated no longer; Jews and 
Christians were compelled cither to 
accept Islam or to leave the country. 
Here, as in other parts of northern 
Africa, many Jews who shrank from 
emigrating pretended to embrace Is- 
lam. Maimonides, who was staying in Fez with 
his father, is said to have written to the communities 
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the Almo- 
hades. 
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to comfort and encourage his brethren and fellow 
believers in this sore time of oppression (see Ibn 
Verga, “Shebet Yehudah," ed. Wiener, p. 50). In 
the above-mentioned elegy of Abraham ibn Ezra, 
which appears to have been written at the com- 
mencement of the period of the Almohades, and 
which is found ina Yemen siddur among the kinot 
prescribed for the Ninth of Ab, the Moroccan cities 
Ceuta, Mequinez, Dra‘a, Fez, and Segelmesa are es- 
pecially emphasized as being exposed to great per- 
secution, Joseph ha-IXohen (“‘Emek ha-Baka,” ed. 
Wiener, p. 20) relates that no remnant of Isracl 
was left from Tangier to Mehedia. Moreover, the 
later Almohades were no longer content with the 
repetition of a mere formula of belief in the unity of 
God and in the prophetic calling of Mohammed. 
Abu Yusuf Ya‘kub al-Mansur, the third Almohadic 
prince, suspecting the sincerity of thesupposedly con- 
verted Jews, compelled 
them to wear distinguish- 
ing garments, with a very 
noticeable yellow cloth for 
ahead-covering ; from that 
time forward the clothing 
of the Jews formed an im- 
portantsubjectinthe legal 
regulations concerning 
them (see Baper). The 
reign of the Almohades 
on the whole (1146-1269) 
exercised a most disas- 
trous and enduring influ- 
ence on the position of the 
MoroccanJews. Already 
branded externally, by 
their clothing, as unbe- 
lievers, they furthermore . 





despotic caprice; and out 
of this condition they have ^ 
not succeeded in raising 
"themselves, even down to 
the present day. 

After the Almohades the 
Merinids ruled in Mo- 
rocco until they were over- 
thrown by the Saadites 
in the fifteenth century. 
During the  murderous 
scenes which were enacted in 1891 in Seville and were 
repeated in a large part of Spain and then across the 
seain Majorca, the Spanish Jews were glad to seize the 
first opportunity to emigrate to the northern coast of 

Africa in order to escape the alternate 
Immigra- evils, death or the acceptance of 
tion of Christianity. A hundred years later, 

Spanish when the Jews were driven out of 
and Portu- Spain (1492) and Portugal (1496), the 
gueseJews. sudden inroad upon Morocco and the 

whole of northern Africa was repeated 
This unexpected flood 
of Spanish immigrants, which soon caused over- 
crowding in the larger cities of Morocco, aroused 
uneasiness both among the Mohammedans, who 
feared an increase in the price of necessities, and 











became the objects of апї- 
versal scorn and of violent + 
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among the Jews already settled there, who had 
hitherto barely succeeded in gaining a livelihood by 
following handicrafts and in petty commerce. In 
addition to this unfriendly reception, the newcomers 
had to endure much from both great and small rulers 
cager for booty, as well as from the rough Moorish 
population (see Ibn Verga, l.e. pp. 185 et seg.). In 
Sale in 1442 many Jewesses were outraged; and in 
Alcazar-kebir the Jews were robbed of all they pos- 
sessed. Many died of hunger or fell a prey to lions; 
some returned to Spain (b. p. 996); most fled to 
Fez, where new trials awaited them. A terrible 
conflagration occurred in the Jewish quarter of that 
city, from which the his- 
torian of these events, 
Abraham ben Solomon of 
Torrutiel, then eleven 
years of age, escaped (see 
his *Sefer ha-Kabbalah ? 
in Neubauer, *M. J. C." 
i. 112 et seg.) A famine 
broke out soon after the 
fire, during which more 
than 20,000 Jews died in 
and around Fez. Not- 
withstanding these unto- 
ward events, the secret 
JewsorMaranos who were 
left in Spain and Portugal 
and who were determined 
toremain true to theirfaith 
under all cireumstances so 
little feared the dangers 
and trials of removing to 
a foreign country that 
Emanuel the Great, King 
of Portugal (1405-1521), 
felt obliged to forbid the 
Jews to emigrate, espe- 
cially to territory under 
the dominion of the Moors, 
without express royal per- 
mission. This prohibition 
was contained in two ordi- 
nances dated respectively 
April 20 and April 24, 
1499. Nevertheless with 
the aid of money and the 
exercise of shrewdness 
many Maranos succeeded 
in escaping to Africa. A 
certain Gonçalo of Loulé 
was heavily fined because 
he secretly transported Neo-Christians from Algarvé 
to Al-Araish on the coast of Morocco (Kayserling, 
“Gesch. der Juden in Portugal," pp. 148 et seq., 
Berlin, 1865). 
À new group of Maranos was brought to Morocco 
through the definite establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion in Portugal under Pope Paul III. 
Relation of in 1586 (20. р. 217). But in spite of all 
Portu- the suffering which Portugal had 
gueseJews. brought upon the Jews, there yet re- 
mained enough patriotism in thehearts 
of her rejected Jewish sons to cause them to help 
their former oppressors to preserve their old posses- 





Jewess of Tangier, Morocco. 
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sions on the Moroccan coast and to gain new ones. 
Through the strategy of a Jewish physician the 
Portuguese in 1508 succeeded in conquering the old 
seaport town of Saffee, which had а large number 
of Jewish inhabitants and which, chiefly through 
them, had become an important commercial center 
(ib. pp. 155 et seg.). Two years later the same city, 
upon the reconquest of which the Moors had been 
steadily intent, was besieged by a large Moorish 
army. Thereupon two Portuguese Jews, Isaac 
Bencemero and a certain Ismail, brought assistance 
to the besieged with two ships manned by corelig- 
jonists and equipped at their own cost (/5.; sce 
BENCEMERO, Isaac). In 
Saffee the Jews were al- 
lowed to live as such 
by Emanuel’s permission; 
also in Arzilla (after 1533), 
which had long been a 
Portuguese possession. In 
the quarrels which after- 
ward took place between 
the Mocrs and the gov- 
ernors of Azamur (1526), 
Abraham ben Zamaira and 
Abraham Cazan, the most 
influential Jew in Aza- 
mur(1528), served the Por- 
tuguese as negotiators (20. 
p.161) The Jews Abra- 
ham and Samuel Cabeca of 
Morocco also had dealings 
with the Portuguese gen- 


erals. When, in 1578, the 
young king Sebastian 
with almost his whole 


army met death, and Por- 
tugal saw the end of her 
glory, at Alcazar-kebir, 
the few nobles who re- 
mained were taken captive 
and sold to the Jewsin Fez 
and Morocco. The Jews 
received the Portuguese 
knights, their former coun- 
trymen, into their houses 
very hospitably and let 
many of them go free on 
the promise that they 
would send back their ran- 
som from Portugal (ib. p. 
260). The numerous 
newly immigrated Jews, 
whose descendants have faithfully adhered to the 
use of their Spanish dialect down to the present 
day, and who far surpassed the older Jewish inhab- 
itants of Morocco in education and in intellectual 
acquirements, come into the foreground in the fol- 
lowing period of the history of Judaism in Morocco. 
With their skill in European commerce, in arts and 
handierafts, much of which had hitherto been un- 
known to the Moors, and with their wealth, they 
contributed largely to the great rise and develop- 
ment of the Moroccan kingdom under the sherifs 
of Tafilet, who began to rule in 1550 (sce G. B. 
Ramusio in Leo Africanus, * The History and De- 
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scription of Africa,” ed. R. Brown, iii. 1004, London, 
1896). 
In the middle of the seventeenth century the Jews 
in Morocco were powerfully affected by the Mes- 
sianie movement which Shabbethai 
Messianic Zebi had brought about especially in 
Hopes. the Orient. In 1666 the coming of the 
Messiah was expected here as every- 
where else in Israel. For several years the fast-day 
commemorating the destruetion of Jerusalem was 
celebrated asa day of feasting.  Prayer-houses were 
changed into drinking-saloons; all mourning was 
turned into joy. The warning written by Jacob 
Sasportas, who had been rabbi in Sale for some 
time, against the Messianic pretensions of Shabbethai 
Zebi was intercepted by Ibn Saadon, a zealous ad- 
herent of Shabbethai in Sale (Grütz, "Gesch." x. 
931) The governor of Sale persecuted the Jews 
of that city because they too plainly showed their 
hopes in a speedy redemption (40. p. 216), so that 
many were ob- 
ligedtoemigrate 
(Jacob Saspor- 
tas, “Zizat No- 
bel,” p. 8b). But 
neither this ex- 
pulsion nor the 
apostasy of 
Shabbethai Zebi 
to Islam appears 
‘to have influ- 
enced the Messi- 
anic beliefs of 
the Jews in Sale; 
for, as is rclated 
by a French 
traveler who left 
Paris July 31, 
1610, to visit the 
* Caribbec Is- 
lands in Amer- 
ica," but was 
taken captive 
and brought to 
Sale by two 
“Moorish priva- 
teers, a Dutch ship from Amsterdam came to Sale 
while he was there, having on board Dutch Jews who 
proclaimed that the long-looked-for Messiah would 
be born in Holland at the beginning of the ensu- 
ing year (1672). “The Jews, hearing of this good 
news, made a second Feast of Tabernacles, and held 
a general rejoicing and treating for eight days to- 
gether” (T. B. Teller, *The Travels of the Sieur 
Mouetie in the Kingdom of Fez and Morocco," in 
“A New Collection of Voyages and Travels into 
Several Parts of the World," ii. 11). 

This contemporary narrative gives the following 
account of the position of the Jews: “In every town 
they have а cheque [sheikh] or chief of their own, 
either chosen by them orappointed by the king; and 
this cheque raises the taxes which every house pays 
the king. They seldom go alone into the country, 
because the Arabs апа barbarians generally cut the 
throats of Jews; and there is scarcely ever justice 
done to them in that country. If they talk much in 
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their own defense before a governor—for every one 
pleads liis own cause in Barbary without counselors 
or lawyers—he makes his guards buffet them. 
When they bury any of their number, the boys beat 
and throw stones at them, spit in their faces, and 
give them a thousand curses. Among themselves 
they exercise wonderful charity toward their poor, 
never suffering them to beg, their cheque taxing 
every family according to its ability to pay.” 

This picture was drawn during the rule of Muley 
Arshid (Al-Rashid), with whom a new collateral 
line of the dynasty of the Alids, the Filali sherifs, 

had come to the throne. The Jews 

Under Mu- suffered much during the great con- 
ley Arshid quests of Muley Arshid, who united 
and Mu- theseparate parts of Morocco into one 
ley Ismail. single state, and wished to add to itall 
the northwestern lands of Africa. Ac- 

cording to Chénier, when Arshid took the city of 
Morocco (1670), at the desire of the inhabitants he 
caused the Jew- 
ish councilorand 
governor of the 
ruling prince 
Abu Bekr, to- 
gether with the 
latter and his 
whole family, to 
be publicly 
burned, in order 
to inspire terror 
among the Jews 
(Chénier, “ Re- 
cherches Histo- 
riques sur les 
Maures ct His- 
toire de l'Em- 
pire de Maroc,” 
ii. 351, Paris, 
1787) He also 
tore down Ше 
synagogues of 
the city, ex- 
pelled many 
Jews from Sus, 
and on the whole 
treated them very tyrannically. Ilis demands on 
the Jews in the way of taxes were enormous; he 
had them collected by Joshua ben Hamoshet, a rich 
Jew, to whom he was under obligations for various 


| services aud whom he appointed chief over the 


Jews. He even ordered the Jews to supply wine to 
the Christian slaves, as he found that it made them 
work better (Teller, c. p. 25). To-day the prepara- 
tion, from figs, grapes, or dates, of the brandy used 
in the inns is still exclusively in the hands of the 
Jews. 

Muley Arshid’s successor was his brother Muley 
Ismail (1672), known as one of the most cruel of 
tyrants. On his accession he appointed his Jewish 
favorite and adviser Joseph Toledani, son of Daniel 
Toledani, Muley Arshid’s councilor, to be his min- 
ister, in which capacity Joseph concluded a peace 
between Moroccoand Holland. Under Ismail’s rule 
the ruined synagogues were rebuilt. He oppressed 
the Jews with heavy taxes, and invented all kinds 
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of devices for robbing his subjects. One day he 
threatened to compel them to accept Islam if their 
Messiah did not come within a definite time. The 
Jews understood the hint and satisfied his pious 
zeal with a very large sum of money (Chénier, 
“The Present State of the Empire of Morocco,” i. 
354, London, 1788; comp. Jost, * Gesch. der Israeli- 
ten,” viii. 49 e£ seg.). The Jews, who served as tax- 
collectors on the whole coast, used to give Ismail 
yearly a golden riding-outfit as a “present,” as an 
inducement to keep them in oflice, and a hen and a 
dozen chickens fashioned in gold asa tax for the 
whole Jewish community (Chénier, Le. i. 326) 
Ismail had another way of securing money: for a 
certain sum he would sell to ап aspirant for hon- 
ors the position and wealth of one of his favor- 
ites. In one such transaction Maimaran, who 
was chief ruler over the Jews of the realm, 
feared a rival in Moses ibn ‘Attar, and offered 
ihe sultan a certain sum for his head. Ismail 
then let Moses ibn 'Attar know how much had 
been offered 
for his head, 
whereupon Ibn 
‘Attar — offered 
double the sum 
for the head of 
his opponent. 
The sultan took 
the money from 
both, called 
them fools, and 
reconciled them 
to each other, 
whereupon Ibn 
*Attar married а 
daughter of Mai- 
maran, and 
shared with him 
the Jewish ruler- 
ship. Thesame 
Moses ibn ‘Attar 
was Moorish 
plenipotentiary 
in the making 
of a compact with Great Britain in the year 1721. 
The condition of the Jews was unchanged under 
Muley Mohammed (1757-89), who distinguished 
himself by his attempt to introduce 

In the European culture into his kingdom. 
Eighteenth His eldest son, Muley Ali, governor of 
Century. Fez, courageously opposed his father's 
suggestion to impose a tax upon that 

city in favor of his other brothers, which tax was to 
be paid by the Jewish community “since the Jews 
as unbelievers deserve no pity." Не stated that the 
Jews of Fez were already so poor that they were 
unable to bear the present tax and that he was not 
willing to increase still further their excessive misery 
(Chénier, Le. ii. 841). His minister was the Jew 
Elijah ha-Levi, who had at one time fallen into dis- 
grace and had been given as a slave to a smuggler 
of Tunis, but had been restored to favor (Jost, фе. 
viii. 45). The accession to the throne of Muley 
Yazid, on the death of Sidi Mohammed (1789), led to 
a terrible massacre of the Moroccan Jews, they hav- 





Berber Jews from the Atlas Mountains. 
(From a photograph.) 


ing refused him their support in his fight with his 
brother for the succession. As a punishment the 
richer Jews of Tetuan, at his entry into the city, 
were tied to the tails of horsesand dragged through 
the city. Here and in the city of Morocco many 
were killed in other ways or robbed, and Jewesses 
were outraged. The Spanish consul, Solomon Haz- 
zan, was executed for alleged treachery, and the 
Jews of Tangier, Arzilla, and Alcazar were con- 
demned to pay a large sum of money. Elijah, the 
minister of the former king, who had always op- 
posed Yazid in the council, quickly embraced Islam 
to avoid having his head cut off; but he died soon 
after, tormented with bitter remorse for this change 
of religion. The cruelty of the persecutors reached 
its climax in Fez. In Rabat also, as in Mequinez 
(where a certain R. Mordecai died as a martyr to his 
faith), the Jews were ill-treated. In Mogador strife 
arose between the Jews and the city judge on the 
one hand, and the Moorish citizens on the other; the 
dispute was over the question of Jewish garb. 
Finally the Jews 
were ordered to 
pay 100,000 pias- 
ters and three 
shiploads of 
gunpowder;and 
most of them 
were arrested 
and beaten daily 
until the pay- 
ment was made. 
Many fled be- 
forehand to Gi- 
braltar or other 
places; some 
died as martyrs; 
and some ac- 
cepted Islam 
(Jost, l.e. viii. 44 
et seg.). The san- 
guinary events 
of the year 1790 
have been poet- 
ically described 
in two kinot for the Ninth of Ab, by Jacob ben 
Joseph al-Malih and by David ben Aaron ibn Hu- 
sain (see D. Kaufmann in “ Z. D. M. G.” 1. 288 et seg. ; 
“R. E. J.” xxxvii. 120 et seq.). 

From the second half of this century various ac- 
counts of travels exist which give information con- 
cerning the external position of the Jews. Chénier, 
for example (1.е. i, 157), describes them as follows: 

“The Jews possess neither lands nor gardens, nor can they 
enjoy their fruits in tranquillity. They must wear only black, 
and are obliged when they pass near mosques, ог through 
streets in which there are sanctuaries, to walk barefoot. The 
lowest among the Moors imagines he has a right to ill-treat a 
Jew, nor dares the latter defend himself, because the Koran, 
and the judge are always in favor of the Mohammedan. Not- 
withstanding this state of oppression, the Jews have many ad- 
vantages over the Moors: they better understand the spirit of 
trade; they act as agents and brokers, and they profit by their 
awn cunning and by the ignorance of the Moors. In their 
commercial bargains many of them buy up the commodities of 
the country to sell again. Some have European correspondents ; 
others are mechanics. such as goldsmiths, tailors, gunsmiths, 


millers, and masons. More industrious and artful, and better 
informed than the Moors, the Jews are employed by the emperor 
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in receiving the customs, in coining money, and in all affairs 
and intereourse which the monarch has with the European 
merchants, as well as in all his negotiations with the various 
European governments." 


There were, indeed, quite a number of such Jewish 
officials, negotiators, treasurers, councilors, and ad- 
ministrators at the Moroccan court, whom the Eu- 

ropean is inclined to call “ministers,” 

Jewish but whom. in reality the ruler used 
Statesmen. merely as intermediaries in extorting 

money from the people, and dismissed 
as soon as their usefulness in this direction wasat an 
end. They were especially Jews from Spain, whose 
wealth, educa- 


tion, and states- = ~ ne 


manship paved 
their way to the 
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court here, as E : ne Uu» QD 
formerly in [| 

Spain. One of |: А 

the first of such l: A 2 
ministers was Peli ANTT “gy 


Shumel al-Ba- b Я POE Cary 


rensi, at the be- 
ginning of the || Ky zi 
sixteenth centu- А 
ry in Fez, who 
opened the | 
* state career? to 
alongsuccession 
of coreligionists 
ending in the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury with Ma- 
sado ben Leaho, 
prime minister 
and representa- 
tive councilor of 
the emperor in 
foreign affairs. 
It would be er- 
roncous to sup- 
pose that these 
Jewish dignita- 
ries of the state 
succeeded in i 


raising the posi- 
tion and the in- 
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fellow believers, 
or that they even 
attempted to do 
so. They were 
usually very 
glad if they themselves were able to remain in office 
to the end of their lives. 

Moroccan Jews were employed also as ambassa- 
dors to foreign courts, e.g., at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century Pacheco in the Netherlands; 
Shumel al-Farrashi at the same place in 1610; after 
1675 Joseph Toledani, who, as stated above, con- 
cluded peace with Holland; his son Hayyim in 
England in 1750; a Jew in Denmark; in 1780 Jacob 
ben Abraham Benider, sent as minister from Mo- 


fluence of their | > к J. 923 
| 


тоссо to King George IIL; in 1794 a Jew named 


Sumbal and in 1828 Meir Cohen Macnin, sent as 
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Cabalistie Charm Against Scorpions Used by Moroccan Jews. 
(From Leared, ** Morocco and the Moors. ”) 


Moroccan ambassadors to the English court (Pic- 
ciotti, *Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History," p. 173, 
London, 1875; Meakin, “The Moors,” London, 
1902). 
The nineteenth century, which brought emanci- 
pation to the Jews of most lands, left those of Mo- 
rocco on the whole in their old state of 
In the sad monotony and stagnation. Every 
Nineteenth new war in which Morocco became 
Century. involved in that century with any 
foreign country sacrificed the Jews of 
one district or another of the sultanate to the gen- 
eral depression and discontent which an unsuccess- 
ful war usually 
calls forth in 
political and 
commercial life. 
The war with 
France in 1844 
brought new 
misery and ill 
treatment upon 
the Moroccan 
Jews, especially 
upon those of 
Mogador (Jost, 
“Neuere Gesch, 
der Israeliten," 
ii. 990, Berlin, 
1846). When the 
war with Spain 
broke out (Sept. 
22, 1859) the 
Moors had noth- 








the 


ly Jewish fami- 
lies in Tetuan 


“Through Mo- 
rocco to Minne- 
sota,” 1888, p. 
49). Most of the 
»  Jewssaved their 


ae DAS» 


o 
were killed. А 
like result fol- 
23 | lowed the con- 
flict with Spain 
in 1853 in conse- 
quence of the vi- 
olent acts of the cliff-dwellers in Melilla. In the year 
1863 Sir Moses Montefiore and the Doard of Deputies 
of British Jews received a telegram from Morocco 
asking for help for nine or ten Jews who were impris- 
oned at Saffee on suspicion of having killed a Span- 
jard. Two others, although innocent, had already 
been executed at the instigation of the Spanish con- 
sul; one of them publicly in Tangier, the other at 
Saffee. Thereupon Sir Moses, supported by the 
English government, undertook a journey to Mo- 
rocco to demand the liberation of the imprisoned 
Jews and, as he said in a letter to the sultan, to 
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move the latter “to give the most positive orders 
that the Jews and Christians, dwelling in all parts 
of Your Majesty’s dominions, shall be perfectly 
protected, and that no person shall molest them in 
any manner whatsoever in anything which concerns 
their safety and tranquillity; and that they may be 

placed in the enjoyment of the same 


Montefi- advantages as all other subjects of 
ore’s Jour- Your Majesty," etc. Montefiore was 
ney to successful in both attempts. The 
Morocco. prisoners were liberated; and on Feb. 


15, 1864, the sultan published an edict 
granting equal rights of justice to the Jews (“ Dia- 
ries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore,” ii. 145 et seg., 
London, 1890; see also the account of the journey 
by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the physician who accom- 
panied Montefiore, entitled “ Narrative of a Journey 
to Morocco,” London, 1866). This edict of emanci- 
pation was confirmed by Mohammed’s son and 
successor, Muley Hasan (1878), on his accession to 
the throne, and again on Sept. 18, 1880, after the 
conference in Madrid. Such edicts and promises of 
a similar nature made from time to time to the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle, even if they are seriously 
intended, are, however, absolutely useless, since they 
are not carried into effect by the local magistrates, 
and if they were they would cause the old, deeply 
rooted hatred of the fanatical population to burst 
forth into flames. Thus, for example, the sultan 
Sulaiman (1795-1822) decreed that the Jews of Fez 
might wear shoes; but so many Jews were killed in 
broad daylight in the streets of that city that they 
themselves asked the sultan to repeal the edict. Ac- 
cording to a statistical report of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle for the years 1864-80 no Jess than 807 
Jews were murdered in the city and district of 
Morocco, which crimes, although brought to the at- 
tention of the magistracy upon every occasion, re- 
mained unpunished (see “Bulletin de l'Alliance 
Israélite Universelle," No. 2, p. 17, Paris, 1880). 
The ideas of law and justice which make such con- 
ditions possible are expressed in the Moroccan prov- 
erb, “One may kill as many as seven Jews without 
being punished.? 

A change of ruler in Morocco has always meant à 
time of great danger to the Jews. Even at the latest 
of such changes, on the death of Muley Hasan, 


who had been very considerate toward 


Dangers Jews, disturbances broke out in the 
of the interior which more than once greatly 
Jewish endangered the lives of the Jews. 

Position. Many wholesale murders and plun- 


derings of the Jews have followed 
upon their support of an unsuccessful pretender to 
the throne or upon some other lack of polit- 
ical foresight. An equally decisive influence in 
the passive character of the history of the Mo- 
yocean Jews is exerted by the conflagrations, 
famines, and epidemics which claim their numerous 
victims in every decade, and against which the in- 
habitants, waiting in fatalistic inactivity, have not 
yet thought of opposing organized preventive meas- 
ures. In Fez alone 65,000 persons succumbed dur- 
ing the latest visitation of the plague, in1799. On 
such occasions the Moslem condescends to ask the 
Jewish rabbi to pray in public; Jews and Moslems 





then go together through the streets, calling on God 
to spare their lives. Like common needs, so also 
common superstitions bind Jews and Moors to- 
gether. In the mountains of Ashron is а Jewish 
saint to whose sanctuary on the summit of a steep 
peak infertile women of both races make pilgrim- 
ages, inflicting self-castigation the while (Chénier, 
lc. i. 154). In other respects such a thing as peace- 
ful, social intercourse does not seem to exist between 
Moslems and Jews in Morocco; and the hatred of 
the former toward the latter has been handed down 
through generations in many legal limitations, the 
principal ones of which Edmund de Amicis (* Mo- 
rocco, Its People and Places," p. 248) enumerates 
thus: 

"They can not bear witness before a judge, and must pros- 
trate themselves on the ground before any tribunal; they 
can not possess lands or houses outside their own quarter; they 
must not raise their hands against a Mussulman, even in self- 
defense, except in the case of being assaulted under their own 
roofs; they can only wear dark colors; they must carry their 
dead to the cemetery at a run ; they must ask the Sultan’s leave 
to marry; they must be within their own quarter at sunset; 
they must pay the Moorish guard who stands sentinel at the 
gates of the Mellah; and they must present rich gifts to the Sul- 
tan on the four great festivals of Islam, and on every Occasion 
of birth or matrimony in the imperial family.” 

A certain number of Jews are excepted from 
these numerous restrictions, namely: (1) those who 

have become naturalized by residence 
System of in European states and as citizens of 

Natural- those states stand under the protection 
ization and of their embassies; (2) those who are 
Protection. agents of European officials and mer- 

chants and hencestand under the pro- 
tection of the government to which the latter belong. 
It is interesting to note that it was the above- 
mentioned Moses ibn ‘Attar, the favorite of Muley 
Ismail, who, in the contract concluded by him with 
England in 1721, laid the foundation for the system 
of protection which not only became the basis of all 
peaceful intercourse between the European states 
and Morocco, but meant for some Jews the only 
possibility of an existence secure against the unjust 
laws of the land, and for all the hope of an im- 
provement in their position. France also acquired 
by contract the right of protection in 1767. In 1860 
there were 108 Jews among 468 persons who were 
under the protection of some foreign government; 


the distribution according to countries being as 


follows (“Bulletin de l'Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle,” 1880, i. 32): 
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Austria-Hungary.| 10 6 Italy....... 85 36 
Belgium........ wf 9 3 | Netherland: 2 0 
Brazil...........- 2 0 || Portugal 59 0 
Denmark......... 4 4 ||Spain. 120 0 
Етапсе........... 100 25 | United 43 26 
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The naturalization and protection of Jews by for- 
eign states is a thorn in the flesh to the Moroccan 
government. It tries to prevent the former by put- 
ting great difficulties in the way of J ewish emigra- 
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tion, especially in the case of Jewish women, and it 
seeks to evade the latter by simply paying no at- 
tention to it; so that the Madrid Conference (in 
1888) had to deal with the question of protected 
Jews. Moreover, the Moroccan government indem- 
nifies itself for this restriction of its despotism in 
the case of Jews living on the coast by its treatment 
of Jews in the interior; and the number of the 
former could not be increased without the greatest 
danger to the latter. 

There is yet another wdy for the Jews to es- 
cape restrictions, and that is by embracing Islam. 
Jewish criminals and those suspected of offenses 
of any sort have 


in 1792 published in Berlin an instructive descrip- 
tion of his journey under the title ^ Massa’ ba-' Arab " 
declares of the Jews that the lack 

Intellec- of books and of information concern- 
tual ing the outer world has sunk their 
Condition. minds in a swamp of folly and child- 
ishness so that they regard everything 

which is new and unknown to them as a marvel. 
He remarks: “The sciences appear monstrous to 
them; and their ignorance takes pleasure in the 
statement that science has driven many into heretical 
confusion. In short, the manly strength of the 
wise men has been conquered, and they have become 
weak-minded 





from ancient 
times endeav- 
ored to escape 
punishment in 
this way. Some- 
times such con- 
verts have at- 
tained honorable 
positions. But 
even to-day mar- 
riages of Moors 
with them are 
avoided; and in 
other respects 
they are viewed 
with suspicion, 
and exist as a 
Separate class, 
Moreover, the 
Moor allows no 
jesting in regard 
to the accept- 
ance of Islam. 
If a Jew in jest 
exchanges his 
black shoes for “д 
yellow ones, he Mohammedah ces 
is regarded as Cemetery X? 
converted. Dis- 
avowal is of no 
avail For ex- 
ample, in 1820 а 
drunken Jew en- 
tered a mosque 
and was per- Mohammedan 
suaded to ac- Cemetery 
knowledge the 
Prophet. The 
next day, having 
become sober, he repented his deed and went to the 
governor to explain the matter to him. The sultan 
was informed of the Jew’s recantation, and imme- 
diately came his answer per courier: “On the arri- 
val of the courier behead the Jew and send his 
head to me.” Half an hour after the messenger’s 
arrival the head of the Jew was in a leathern 
pouch on its way to court (Meakin, in “J. Q. R.” 
iv. 876; see also Fleischer in “Z. D. M. G.” xviii. 
329). 

Concerning the intellectual life of the Moroccan 
Jews Samuel Romanelli, a merchant and an acute 
observer who traveled in Morocco in 1790, and who 














Plan of the Modern City of Morocco Showing Location of Jewish Quarter. 


women” (part 
ii, Appendix; 
Winter and 
\ Wiinsche, “Die 

а « Jüdische Litte- 
à W| ratur," iii. 463), 
It is true that 
the many seeds 
of intelligence 
and learning 
which were 
transplanted 
thither from 
Spain and Por- 
tugal after the 
end of the four- 
teenth century 
found no suit- 
able soil Al- 
though the in- 
coming rabbis 
elevated the 
cities of Fez, 
Mequinez, and 
Rabat to centers 
of Jewish learn- 
ing, they pro- 
duced only what 
was mediocre, 
following the 
old, beaten path 
of Biblical and 
Talmudic exege- 
sis—Halakah 
and homiletics. 
The most impor- 
tant of the immi- 
grant families of 
scholars were the 
following: (1) The Azuxats in Fez, especially the cab- 
alistic writer Abraham Azulai (born here 1570), who 
in consequence of political disturbances emigrated to 
Palestine, and whose cabalistic work * IHesed le-A bra- 
ham” (Amsterdam, 1685) contains in- 

Leading teresting information concerning the 
Families. condition of the Moroccan Jewry; 
the rabbi of the same name, Abraham 

Azulai, known as a worker of miracles (born in Mo- 
rocco; died 1745); and the learned Hayyim Joseph 
David Azulai, who resided in Morocco for some 
time in 1773 (comp. Jew. Ewcvc. ii. 875 e£ seq.). 
(2) The ‘Аттан family, which existed from the four- 
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teenth to the eighteenth century; it had numerous 
representatives in Morocco, such as Abraham ben 
Jacob, cabalist and Talmudist at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; Judah ben Jacob (1670- 
1740) rabbi in Fez, jointly with Abraham ibn 
Danan, Hayyim David Serero, Samuel ibn Zimrah, 
Мет Zaba‘, Jacob ibn Zur, and others; Hayyim, 
rabbi of Sale toward the end of theseventeenth cen- 
tury, who, on account of a rebellion, went to Mequi- 
nez; Hayyim's equally learned son Moses, born in 
Mequinez, and probably identical with the above- 
mentioned statesman in the service of Muley Ismail; 
his son Hayyim ben Moses (born in Sale 1696; died 
in Jerusalem 1743), one of the most important exe- 
getical writers and rabbis of Morocco; Shem-Tob 
ibn ‘Attar, Talmudist and philanthropist; died in 
Fez 1700; his son Moses, father-in-law of Hayyim 
ben Moses ibn ‘Attar; distinguished for his philan- 
thropy as wellas for his learning; founder of schools 
for poor children in Fez, which he supported out of 
his own means (see Jew. Ехсүс. ii. 290 et 8eq.). 
Finally should be mentioned Jacob ibn 'Attar, 
secretary of Mohammed Х., and who knew English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian (Meakin, /.c.). Related 
to the *Attars was (8) the De Avira family, which 
had likewise come to Morocco from Spain. Its most 
important representatives were: Moses ben Isaac (a 
rich philanthropist who at the end of the seven- 
teenth century founded a yeshibah in Mequinez for 
Hayyim ibn ‘Attar, who had come from Sale; many 
rabbis studicd at this institution); his son Samuel (b. 
1687; succeeded his father as rabbi in Mequinez ; 
later, in consequence of a Jewish expulsion, he went 
to Sale; he wasthe author of “Ozen Shemuel ” [Am- 
sterdam, 1795], a collection of sermons, and of funeral 
orations which contain biographical material con- 
cerning some of his Moroccan contemporaries); Elie- 
zer ben Samuel (1714-61), rabbi in Rabat and author 
of rabbinical works; Samuel ben Solomon, Tal- 
mudist in the eighteenth century, author of novelle. 

Other scholars and rabbis who deserve 


Scholars mention are: Samuel Zarfati (d. 1713); 
and Elijah Zarfati, ab bet din and rabbi 
Rabbis. of Fez, and author of decisions; 


Shem-Tob Gabbai, pupil of Hayyim 
ibn ‘Attar in Jerusalem; Jacob ibn Zur, author of 
“ «EKtSofer" ; Samuel ibn al-Baz, rabbi in Fez, and au- 
thor of “ “Ол we-Hadar," a commentary on ‘Abodah 
Zarah, etc. (see Azulai, *Shem ha-Gedolim,” pas- 
stim). 

According to Iliowizi (Lc. p. 50), the Tetuan 
Jews claim the following authors as natives of their 
city: Isaac ben Hananiah Arobas, author of “Emet 
we-Emunah ? (Venice, 1672), on the 618 command- 
ments and prohibitions, on the thirteen articles of 
faith, on the liturgy, etc. (Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Se- 
farim,” p. 44—also translated into Italian; Hasdai 
Almosnino, rabbi of Tetuan, author of “ Mishme- 
ret ha-Kodesh” (Leghorn, 1825), supercommentary 
on Rashi's commentary on the Pentateuch, and of 
* Hesed El” (db. 1826), notes on the Bible and Tal- 
mud (Benjacob, 2.0. p. 319); Menahem Attia, author 
of * Ner ha-Ma‘arabi,” sermons (in МЭ.) ; Jacob Ben- 
Malka, author of “Sefer ha-Ma‘arabi,” responsa; 
Isaac Bengnalid, author of * Wa-Yomer Yizhak ” (in 
MS.); Jacob Halfon, who wrote “Neged Melakim ” 





and * Yanuka debe Rab " (both in MS.); I. Marracho, 
cabalist, who wrote onthe Zohar(in MS.). There lived 
besides in Tetuan the Corrat family, the chief rep- 
resentatives of which were Judah, known as the au- 
thor of “ Ма‘ог wa-Shemesh? (Leghorn, 1838), and 
who lived at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and Abraham, the author of *Zeh Sefer Zekut 
Abot” (Leghorn, 1818), a collection of responsa (see 
Jew. Encve. iv. 273), which contains interesting ma- ` 
terial concerning the religious life of the Jews of 
Morocco. Abraham was the author of a collection 
of sermons also. 

At present the Bible and Talmud are studied in 
the hadarim and yeshibot; the Jews of Morocco, 
however, are more occupied with the Cabala; many 
earn their livings only by writing amulets. The 
Alliance Israélite Universelle has tried to pave the 
way for French civilization among the Jews by 

founding schools in Fez (1883), Moga- 
Education. dor (1888) Tangier (1864), Tetuan 

(1862), and Casa Blanca (1897). The 
establishment of girls’ schools in Tangier (1879), 
Tetuan (1868 and 1897), and Mogador, by the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association, gives a clear insight into the most 
necessary educational needs of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Morocco. The Moroccan Jewesses are 
generally uneducated, being, as a rule, unable either 
to read or to write; they are described as being 
childish and fond of ornaments. On the other hand, 
they are distinguished for their unusual beauty, 
this being perhaps the only point upon which all 
travelers are agreed. The most beautiful Jewesses 
are said to live in Mequinez, so that a woman of 
extraordinary beauty is termed * Meknasiy yah ? (E, 
Réclus, * Nouvelle Géographie Universelle," p. 697, 
Paris, 1886). E. de Amicis (Lc. p. 19) describes the 
beauty of the Moroccan Jewesses thus: “The beauty 
of the Jewesses of Morocco has a character of its 
own, unknown in other countries. It is an opulent 
and splendid beauty, with large black eyes, broad, 
low forehead, full red Hips, and statuesque form.” 
The Jewesses of Morocco have been suspected by Ché- 
nier and, after him, by other travelers of not being 
very conscientious in regard to womanly virtue. A 
more careful investigation, however, shows that this 
aspersion is unfounded (see Horowitz, l.e. p. 58). 

The Jews of Morocco are pious and faithful 
to the Law, but are very superstitious. Their rit- 
ual is substantially Sephardic, although they have 
many peculiar customs, concerning which ВЕХЈА- 
win II. has given a detailed account in his book of 
travels, * Mass'e Yisrael” (pp. 124 et seq., Lyck, 
1859; comp. Zunz, “Ritus,” pp. 93 et seq.) The 
most remarkable of these is the custom, still preva- 
lent, of employing professional mourning-women to 
sing the old lamentations (kinot) in case of death, 
justas their mourning ceremonies in general still 
bear the stamp of barbarie wildness and originality. 

In the interior of the country several districts (e.g., 
of the Berber tribes Beni Metir, Beni Megild, Beni 

Wagha'in, A’it Yusi, Zemmur Shilh, 
Statistios. and Za'ir)are said to have no Jewish 
inhabitants. Likewise the sacred city 
of Zarhon is forbidden to Jewsas to all non-Moslems 
(Meakin, in “J. Q. К.” iv. 878 et 8eQ.). А list of 
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Hebrew settlements and the rivers upon which they 
were situated was made at Mequinez in 1728, with 
the purpose of definitely establishing their Hebrew 
orthography for use in Jewish divorce documents. 

This was published from a manuscript by Neu- 

bauer in * R. E. J.” v. 249, and was translated by 

M. Schwab (20. xxxv. 806). It gives a large num- 

ber of cities which were then inhabited by Jews. 

Excepting in Tangier, Arzilla, Casa Blanca, Maza- 

gan, and Saffee, the Jews live exclusively in their 

Mellah, or Jews’ quarter. 

To determine the number of Jewish inhabitants in 

а land where no statistics are kept and where wide 

stretches of territory are wholly unexplored is ex- 

tremely difficult, and any estimate must rest upon 
the hazardous calculations of travelers. The total 
population is variously reckoned from 5,000,000 to 

10,000,000. Chénier, who after 1767 lived for sev- 

eral years as French consul in Morocco, estimated 

the Jewish population at one-twelfth of its for- 
mer number, which, aecording to his calculation, 
amounted to about 30,000 families, or 150,000 souls; 
that isto say, he placed it at 12,500 persons (the 
great decrease he attributed to emigration and con- 
version to Islam, due at least in part to persecutions). 
Estimates of the present number of Jews vary from 
80,000 to 350,000.  Grüberg di Hemsö (“Il Specchio 
. dell’ Imperio di Marocco," Genoa, 1984) gives 

339,500; Alexander (“The Jews," p. 17), 840,000; 

Horowitz (“Marokko ”), 250,000; Maltzan (“Drei 

Jahre im Nordwesten von Africa," iv. 17), 200,000; 

“The Statesman's Year Book” (1904), 150,000; 

* Bulletin de l'Alliance Israélite Universelle " (1880, 

p. 81) and the Geographical Society of Marseilles 

(^ Bulletin,” 1885) give 100,000; Rohlfs (in A. Peter- 

maun's * Mittheilungen," p. 219, Gotha, 1888) has 

62,800; idem, according to the statement of Reclus 

(* Nouvelle Géographie Universelle," p, 698, Paris, 

1886), gives about 30,000. This last number is prob- 

ably nearest the truth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grüberg di Hemsö, Précis de la Littérature 
Historique du Maghrih cl-Acsa, Lyons, 1820 (printed also as 
the second part of his Specchio del Imperio di Marocco, 
Genoa, 1834); E. L. Playfair and R. Brown, A Bibliography 
of Morocco to the End of 1991, in Supplementary Papers of 
the Royal Geographical Society, vol. iii. (published sepa- 
rately by Murray, London); B. Meakin, The Moorish Empire, 
ib. 1899 (contains a review of the more important works on 


Morocco); idem, The Morocco Jews, in The Moors, ib. 1902: 
see JEW. ENCYC. v. 881, s.v. FEZ, and bibliography there given. 


J. M. Sc. 


The Moroccan Jews are divided into two distinct 
classes: (1) the descendants of the first settlers (of 
whose arrival nothing certain is known), who reside 
chiefly in the Atlas and hilly districts; and (2) the 
descendants of those who at a later period took 
refuge in Morocco when they fled from Spain and 
Portugal. These absorbed their coreligionists upon 
the coast, and have formed there a progressive col- 
ony, amenable to European influences and many of 

them speaking Spanish, while those 


Moroccan of the interior, whose mother tongue 
Jews Apt is Berber, reject all modern ideas and 
Lin- scorn Western education, even when 
guists. offered to them by the Alliance Is- 


raélite Universelle, which maintains 
excellent schools on the coast and in Fez. All of 
them speak a corrupt Arabic, since trade brings 











them in contact with both races, but they write it 
in Hebrew characters, The proportion who speak 
both Berber and Spanish is very small indeed ; but, 
as elsewhere, the Jews of the ports have shown 
themselves apt linguists, and many have mastered 
both English and French; the facilities afforded by 
the schools have led to a great proficiency in the 
latter language. 

Under these circumstances the Jews have risen to 
important positions in the business world, as also iu 
the employment of the foreign legations and consu- 
lates. In Mogador the principal trade has fallen 
into their hands; and there is probably no business 
concern in the country with which they are not con- 
nected through some position or other. Two fami- 
lies have made themselves so useful to France and 
Great Britain respectively that the citizenship of 
those countries has been secured to them by treaty. 
Many others enjoy the protection from Moorish in- 
justice which foreign service secures, either as offi- 
cial employees or as the brokers (*semsars ”) of mer- 
cantile houses, of whom the native authorities 
recognize two for each wholesale firm in each town. 
These positions are so much sought after, on ac- 
count of the immunity from unjust exactions which 
they assure to their holders, that they are as fre- 
quently bought as filled for business purposes—a 
System fraught with gross abuses and anomalies. 

Nowhere in Morocco without such protection does 
the Jew receive common justice. From the cradle 
to the grave he is despised and vituperated, an 
apology being necessary even for an allusion to him 

in polite society. Every possible in- 
Indignities dignity is heaped upon him, and he 
to Jews. enjoys neither social nor civil equality 
with his neighbors; they tolerate him 
only because he renders himself indispensable, and 
knows how, under the most unfavorable of circum- 
stances, to amass wealth, which he is always ready 
to put out at exorbitant interest, and of which he 
may be ultimately despoiled by powerful officials. 
Heis known asa “dhimmi” (plural, “dhimmiyyah ”), 
or tributary, since he is only tolerated on that basis, 
and special contributions are wrung from him on 
every possible occasion. 

In most of the towns of Morocco the Jews are 
forced to congregate in the Mellah = “place of 
salt” — sometimes called in derision * Massus" 
= “saltless "—in which they are confined at night by 
gates beyond which many of the women never pass. 

Those Jews who do so must needs 


The walk barefoot, even ridiug being for- 
Mellah. bidden ёо them within the walls. Cer- 


tain streets approaching mosques and 
shrines are interdicted altogether. Outside the walls 
Jews may ride any animals but horses, which are 
considered far too noble for such despised individ- 
uals. In order that they may never be mistaken for 
their “betters,” a dark-colored gabardine, with black 
skull-cap and slippers, is compulsory for the men. 
The women, however, may dress as they like, which 
in some cities means, in the streets, placing a shect 
over their heads to hide their faces in the Moorish 
fashion, and in others following closely the style 
adopted by their neighbors when indoors. 
In the Atlas district, if a village has not a Jewish 
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quarter, there is generally a companion village at a 
stone’s throw and devoted to the “ tributaries,” who 
are the pedlers, the craftsmen, and the muleteers, 
if not the farriers, of the district. The condition of 
the Jews of such villages is even worse than of those 
in the towns; for it lies between that of serfs and 
that of slaves. Some are under the binding protec- 
tion of the local sheik; others pertain to private in- 
dividuals, who have practically the right to sell 
them. They are not only compelled to do much 
without payment, but are imposed upon at every 
turn. They may not marry or remove their families 
till they have received permission from their so- 
called protectors; and without this protection they 
would not be safe fora day. Yet a few dollars has 
sometimes been considered sufficient blood-money 
for one of these unfortunates. On the other hand, 
outsiders are permitted to do them no injury, which 
would be con- 

sidered as in- = 

fü 1 c t е d u р on SCALE OF MILES 
their protector $0 100 150 200 
(“kasi”), who 1 


12 
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protected city families. Many of the synagogues 
arc only private houses fitted up for purposes of 
worship, and the scrolls of the Law 
Syna- аге the only articles of value on the 
gogues Are premises. Light is supplied by the 
Neglected. rudest of oil-lamps or a wick float- 
ing in a large tumbler of water. Fre- 
quently even the women's gallery is absent, and the 
house of prayer serves also as a store, a living-room, 
and even a place of business. The teaching of youths 
is conducted there or in the street in a primitive 
manner by meanly clad rabbis, whose learning is of 
the shallowest, but who eke out a living as sho- 
hetim and mohelim. 

The morals of these people, save in the matter of 
drunkenness, are certainly above those of their Mos- 
lem neighbors, and in consequence they are remark- 
ably free from the diseases which their neigh- 
bors bring upon 
themselves. 
This is to some 
extent account- 
ed for by the 





makes the duty 
of avenging 
such injury а IN 
point of honor. 
Disputes of this 
nature between 
powerful men 
lead frequently 
to intertribal 
quarrels. 

In traveling it 
is sufficient for 
the protégé, to 
insure his safe- 
ty, to bear some 
article belong- 


almost equally 
prejudicial sys- 
tem of child 
marriages which 
prevails. in the 
interior, where 
they usually 
take place at the 
ages of six to 
eight. The lit- 
tle bride comes 
home to the 
house of her hus- 
band's parents, 
and her changed 
condition is 








ing to his mas- 
ter, written doc- 
uments being 
scarce, with few 





made known by 
the kerchief 
with which 
henceforth her 








to understand 
them. Yetthere 
are districts in 
the Atlas where the Jews are forced io go armed, 
and to take part in the tribal fights. The treatment 
of individual serfs depends entirely upon the temper 
or pleasure of their masters, for their chances of re- 
dress for injury are practically nil; so that their 
position is in some respects even worse than that of 

the negro slaves, who, being Moham- 


Jews as  medans, may benefit at law from cer- 
Serfs. tain rights denied to those who spurn 


their prophet. Centuries of this op- 
pression have naturally had a very deleterious effect 
upon the characters of the victims, who are cringing, 
cowardly creatures, never daring to answer back, 
and seldom even standing erect—a people demand- 
ing the utmost pity. 

The synagogues are for the most part despica- 
ble, dirty, poor, and neglected, but not more so than 
the dwellings of the worshipers, which reek with 
impurities and are generally tumble-down and 
poverty-stricken, except in the case of more or less 





Map of Morocco Showing Chief Towns Where Jews Reside. 


hair must be hid- 
den. Attwelve 
she may become 
a mother; but her husband, usually her senior by a 
few years, may by this time have become tired of 
her, and, if he сап afford it, may put her away and 
take another. Bigamy is not common; and the 
descendants of the families expelled from Spain 
permit it only when the first wife consents. 


D. B. M. 


MOROSINI, GIULIO (SAMUEL BEN 
NAHMIAS B. DAVID B. ISAAC B. DAVID 
BA‘AL TESHUBAH): Italian convert from Ju- 
daism to Christianity; born at Venice 1612; died in 
1687. He was descended from a wealthy family 
which traced its ancestry back to Nehemiah. His 
great-grandfather left Spain on the expulsion of the 
Jews by Ferdinand the Catholic, and went succes- 
sively to Albania and Salonica. His grandfather 
Isaac later settled in Venice; and the boy Samuel 
was a pupil of the rabbi of that city, Leon of 
Modena. In 1649 Samuel was present at a disputa- 
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tion held in Venice between two Jews (one of 
whom had become a Christian) and relating to the 
“seventy weeks" of Daniel. He then, together with 
his brother Joseph, decided to embrace Christianity, 
and was baptized Nov. 22 of the same year, his 
godfather being Angelo Morosini, whose name he 
took. His wife refused to change her faith. 

Samuel went to Rome under Alexander VIIL., in- 
tending to become a Capuchin monk, but was dis- 
suaded by the pope. Clement IX. appointed him 
Hebrew “scrittore” of the Vatican Library; and he 
taught that language in the Propaganda. He was 
the author of a work entitled “Derek Emunah? 
(Rome, 1683). It has as frontispiece a portrait of 
theauthorat theage of seventy-two, and is preceded 
by a sketch of his life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bartolocci, Bibl. Magna Rab. iii. 04; Wolf, 

Bibl. Hebr, i, No, 2140. 

T. I. G. 

MORPURGO: Austro-Italian family, originally 
from Marburg, Styria. 

Carlo Morpurgo: Italian writer: born June 20, 
1841, at Cairo, Egypt. He has published the follow- 
ing works: * Mosaico Poetico”; * Caio Marzio Corio- 
lano"; “Scene Romane”; “Un Incontro Fatale.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dizionario. 


Emilio Morpurgo: Italian economist and dep- 
uty; secretary-general in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture: born at Padua in 1880; died there Feb, 15, 
1885. Of his works the following deserve special 
mention: “Saggi Statistici ed Economici sul Ve- 
neto"; “Та Statistica e le Scienze Sociale”; “П 
Dazio sul Macinato”; *L'Istruzione Tecnica in 
Italia”; “La Legislazione Rurale"; “La Finanza"; 
* Marco. Forscarini e la Repubblica Venezia nel Se- 
colo XVIIL"; “La Democrazia e la Scuola.” 
FRIBLIOGRAPHY: Л Vessillo Israclitico, 1885, p. 85. 

Giuseppe Lazzaro Morpurgo: Italian econo- 
mist; born at 'Triest in 1762; died there Aug. 11, 
1835. He founded in Triest the first Austrian life- 
insurance company, under the name “ Assecurazioni 
Generali," now one of the greatest insurance com- 
panies of the world. He wrote Hebrew poetry of 
some merit, and took, as president of the Jewish 
community of Triest, an active part in Jewish affairs. 

Rahel Morpurgo: Italian poetess; cousin of 5. 
D. Luzzatto; born at Triest in 1790; died there 
Sept., 1871. At the age of twelve she was able to 
read in Hebrew Bahya’s “Hobot ha-Lebabot,” and 
at fourteen the Talmud. At the age of cighteen 
she began to write poetry. A complete collection 
ef her Hebrew poems and letters was edited by Vit- 
torio Castiglione under the title “‘Ugab Rahel” 
(Cracow, 1890), on the occasion of the centenary of 
her birth. 

8. V. C. 


MORPURGO, SAMSON BEN JOSHUA 
MOSES: Italian rabbi, physician, and liturgist ; 
born at Gradiska, Austria, in 1681; died at Ancona 
April 12, 1740, When a boy of seven he was taken 
by his father to Venice, where he received his ele- 
mentary education. He then studied in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, апа graduated as doctor of medi- 
cine. In 1704 Morpurgo published in Venice his 











“Ez ha-Da‘at,” a philosophical commentary on 
Jedaiah Bedersi's * Behinat ha-‘Olam.” At the end 
of this work was printed а satire upon the caba- 
lists by Jacob Frances, on account of which Mor- 
purgo was persecuted by the rabbis of Padua. At 
the same time he devoted himself to the study of 
the Talmud and rabbinics, and in 1709 he obtained 
a rabbi's diploma from Leon Briel, chief rabbi of 
Mantua (Preface to Morpurgo's “Shemesh Zeda- 
kah”), Soon afterward he was associated in the 
rabbinate of Ancona with Joseph Fiametta, whose 
son-in-law he subsequently became. After Fia- 
metta’s death (1721) Morpurgo was sole rabbi of 
Ancona; and he continued in office till his death. 

Morpurgo enjoyed much consideration as a dis- 
tinguished rabbi; his objections to certain rabbin- 
ical decrees are to be found in De Rossi, “ Biblio- 
theca Antichristiana," p. 68; and an approbation 
of his, of 1716, was inserted by Lampronti in his 
“ Pahad Yizhak,” i. 85b, 8.0. DIIN. He corresponded 
with Abraham Segre and Moses Hagiz concerning 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (see ^ Kerem Hemed,” iii. 
149. Morpurgo proved a skilful physician during 
an epidemic of influenza at Ancona in 1730; and in 
recognition of his services he was presented with a 
testimonial by Benedict IV., who was Archbishop of 
Ancona. 

"Morpurgo left à number of responsa on the four 
parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, which were published, 
with notes and preface, by his son Moses Hayyim 
Shabbethai (Venice, 1743). He was also the author 
of a prayer beginning * Anna ha-El ha-Gadol ha- 
Gibbor weha-Nora,” to be recited by persons visiting 
the cemetery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, ii. 473; Fürst» 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 891; Mortara, Indice, p. 42; De Rossi, Dizio- 
nario, ii 61: Steinsenneider, Cat. Bodl. сої, 2637; Zunz, 
Diteraturgesch. р. 448; idem, in Liebermann, Deutscher 
Volkskalender, 1853, p. 68, 

W. B. Р M. SEL. 

MORRELL (MOREL), SIR. See SOLOMON 
B. SAMUEL OF FALAISE. 

MORRISON, LEWIS: American actor; born 
at Jamaica, W. L, 1845. Morrison served for four 
years as oflicer in the United States army during the 
Civilwar. After being mustered out, he went on 
the stage, appearing in 1865 with Lawrence Barrett 
at the Varieties Theater, New Orleans. Subse- 
quently he played “Iago” to Salvini’s “Othello,” 
and supported Edwin Forrest, Edwin Booth, and 
Charlotte Cushman. Some years ago he formeda 
company and produced “Faust” with considerable 
success. In recent years his leading character has 
been Mephistopheles. His wife was Florence Roberts; 
his daughter Rosabel is an actress. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who’s Who in America, 1903-5. 
А. E. Ms. 


MORSE, GODFREY: American lawyer; 
brother of Leopold Morse ; born at Wachenheim, 
in Rhenish Bavaria, May 19, 1846; he removed to 
America in Sept., 1854, and went to Boston, 
where he attended the Brimmer Grammar School, 
the English High School, and the Public Latin 
School. He was graduated from Harvard College 
with the degree of B.A. in 1870, and from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1872, receiving the degree of 
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LL.B. In 1890 Tufts College conferred on him the 
honorary degree of M.A. Morse taught English lit- 
erature for a short time in the Evening High School, 
Boston; he was admitted to practise law before 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, July 
22, 1873, the United States Circuit Court Oct. 2, 1874, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States Feb. 8, 
1879. 

From 1876 to 1878 Morse was a member of the 
School Committee of the city of Boston; from 1882 
to 1888 he served as member of the common council; 
and he was elected president of that council on June 
18, 1888. During the years 1882, 1883, and 1884 he 
was assistant counsel of the United States in the 
Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims. In 
1557 he was elected a member of the board of trustees 
of the Boston Dental College; and in Sept., 1896, 
was chosen delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention, which met at Indianapolis. From 1897 
to 1898 Morse was chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Committee of the National Democratic (Gold) 
party, as well as chairman of the Boston City Com- 
mittee of the same party; he is (1904) president of 
the Leopold Morse Home for Infirm Hebrews and 
Orphanage, vice-president of the Boston Home for 
Incurables, vice-president of the Elysium Club, 
president of the Purim Association, and a director 
and trustee of a large number of other charitable 
organizations. A. 


MORSE, LEOPOLD: American congressman; 
merchant; born at Wachenheim, Rhenish Bavaria, 
Aug. 15, 1831; died in Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1892. 
He attended the school of his native town until he 
was thirteen years old. Five years later he emi- 
grated to the United States (1849) and took up his 
residence at Tamworth, N. H., where he went to 
school fora short time. Boon afterward he removed 
to New Bedford, Mass., where he started in the ге- 
tail clothing business in a store on Water street. 
In 1851 he moved to Boston and resided there until 
his death. In that city he laid the foundation of а 
very large and successful business. 

Morse was five times elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Congress, winning 
his election each time as a Democrat in a district 
having а supposedly Republican majority. He was 
a delegate to the Democratic National Conventions 
held in 1872 and 1816. 

Morse founded the Boston Home for Infirm He- 
brews and Orphanage, situated in Mattapan, a sub- 
urb of Boston (the first Jewish institution of the 
kind in New England), the name of which was 
changed after his death, by an act of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, to the * Leopold Morse Home for 
Infirm Hebrews and Orphanage.? А. 


MORTALITY: Death-rate. The bulk of the 
Jews are known to live in the most overcrowded and 
unsanitary sections of cities in Europe and America, 
and would, a priori, be éxpected to show a higher 
rate of mortality than their non-Jewish neighbors. 
But, paradoxical as it may at first appear, wherever 
statistics are available it is conclusively shown that 
their death-rates are much lower than those of the 
races and peoples among whom they dwell, notwith- 
standing the fact that the latter live generally under 


better sanitary, hygienic, and social conditions. 
The mortality of infants depends in a great measure 
on the social and sanitary environment; yet most 
of the available data indicate a very low infant mor- 
tality among Jews as compared with the surround- 
ing non-Jews. J. б. Hoffmann ("Betrachtungen 
tiber den Zustand der Judenim Preussischen Staat,” 
in “Sammlung Kleiner Schriften Staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Inhalts," pp. 880 et seg., Berlin, 1843) 
was the first to point out that such is the case in 
Prussia. From his figures it is seen that while 
among Christians nearly one-fifth of 

Mortality allthe legitimate children (including 
of still-births) die before they reach their 
Children. fifth year, the mortality of both legit- 
imate and illegitimate children of 

Jewish extraction is less than one-sixth of the num- 
ber of births. It must be remembered that the 
death-rate of illegitimate children is very high, and 
that these are included in the statistics of the Jews, 
but are excluded from those of the Christians. The 
number of illegitimates among Jews is, however, 
very small The same author also points out that 
174 out of every 1,000 Christian children in Prussia 
(1822-40) died before they reached the end of the 
first year of their existence, while the death-rate 
among the Jewish infants was only 129 in 1,000. 
In the same manner it is shown by F. J. Neumann 
(“Die Sterblichkeit Ehelicher und Unehelicher 


‘Kinder, Insbesondere Innerhalb der Jiidischen Be- 


vélkerung in Baden,” in * Jahrbücher für Gesetzge- 
bung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirthschaft," 1877, 
i. 151-164) in Baden that the infant mortality was 
much lower among the Jews than among the rest 
of the population, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing table: 


Inrant МоктАмтү IN BADEN. 












































Protestants.| Catholics. Jews. 
Period of Life. — ise | 1571 | 1804 | 1871 | 1864 | 1871 
to to to to to to 

` 1870. | 1873. | 1870. | 1873. | 1870. | 1873. 
First week.......... esee 2.95| 2.50 | 4.31 | 421| 243| 2.82 
Second week 2.25| 2.07] 2.75] 2.62) 1.79] 1.33 
Third week............ 1.90| 2.01} 2.68{ 2.61] 1.63} 1.29 
Fourth week E 1.06] 140| 1.28) 0.57 | 0.81 
First month............ 0| 7.93 | 11.21 | 10.71 | 6.73) 5.73 
First half-year ......... 19.54 | 19.40 | 22.99 | 22.79 | 15.00 | 13.89 
First уеаг.............. 25.69 | 25.25 | 28.83 | 28.46 | 16.88 | 17.61 





From these figures it is evident that the infant mor- 
tality among the Jews was from 8 to 10 per cent 
lower than among the Christians, and that the 
chances of surviving the first, the so-called “ critical,” 
year were much greater among the Jewish children. 
The same author elicited also, from the mortality 
statistics of Baden for 1889, that the death-rate. in- 
cluding still-births, was 22 per cent among the Jews, 
as against 28 per cent among the Protestants, and 
81 per cent among the Catholics. 

The following was the infant mortality of Posen 
in 100 total deaths: During the first year of life: 
Catholics, 33.14; Protestants, 81.85; Jews, 28.12. 
During the first ten years of life: Catholics, 56.88: 
Protestants, 53; Jews, 45.12 (* Sterblichkeitsverhiilt- 
nisse der Stadt Posen,” in * Vierteljahreschrift für 


Mortality 
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Gerichtliche Medicin,” 1869, pp. 269-280) In 
Magdeburg Bergman (“Die Sterblichkeitsverhiilt- 
nisse der Stadt Magdeburg,” 1858, p. 94) records 
that from 1827 to 1856 the mortality duriug the 
first year of life, excluding still-births, was as fol- 
lows: Among the Jewish boys 14, among the Chris- 
tian boys24; among the Jewish girls 13, and among 
the Christian girls 21, 

In Amsterdam the mortality of children under 
five years of age was 8.85 per cent among the Jews 
and 11.52 per cent among the Christian popula- 
tion. In Frankfort-on-the-Main, also, the mortality 
of Jewish children under the age of five was not 
one-half so high as that of the Christians. Glat- 
ter has shown that in Vienna the mortality of in- 
fants during the first five months of life was as fol- 
lows: First month: Jews 8.8, Christians 16.1; second 
and third months: Jews 15.0, Christians 17.7; fourth 
and fifth months: Jews 45.6, Christians 52.8. 

Wolff reports that among Christians 591 legiti- 
mate children out of 1,000 reach the fourteenth year 
of life, while among the Jews 802 reach this age 
(“Ueber die Kindersterblichkeit," Erfurt, 1874). 

Mayer shows that in Fürth during à 

In Ger- period of ten years the Jews lost by 
many and death 10 in 100 children from one to 

England. five years old, while the Christians 

lost 14 (* Ueber die Lebenserwartung 
der Israclitischen Bevölkerung Gegenüber der 
Christlichen," in * Deutsche Zeitschrift für die Sta- 
tistik," 1868, xxi. 2). In France Neufville found 
conditions to be the same. During the first five 
years of life 12.9 in 100 children of Jews die; of 100 
children of Christians 24.1 die. In Italy Lombroso 
shows that in Verona the infant mortality of the 
Catholics is nearly double that of the Jews. In his 
work, * London Pauperism," Stallard says that the 
mortality amoug Jewish children from one to five 
years of age is only 10 per cent, while among the 
Christians it reaches 14 per cent. J. M. Rhodes, 
at the meeting of the British Medical Association in 
1892, presented figures showing that the infant mor- 
tality in Manchester, England, ‘reached 198 per 
1,000; but in the district of Cheetham, which is 
largely inhabited by Jews, the death-rate was only 
12i—less than two-thirds of the average for all the 
districts of the city. The same has been shown to 
be true of London by various expert witnesses in 
their testimony before the Royal Alien Immigration 
Commission. 

A. Ruppin reports that in Prussia in 1882 the pro- 
portion per 1,000 children (including still-births) 
that survived the first year of life was as shown in 
the following table: 















| 
Deaths per 
Boys. Girls. 1,000 Births, 
Both Sexes. 
Protestants 758 | 189 229 
Catholies 758 | 195 223 
Jews.. 





514 | 813 171 
i 





In Bulgaria, according to II. Rimalovsky (“Zur 
Statistik der Bulgarischen Juden," in Nossig, *Jü- 
dische Statistik,” pp. 316-821, Berlin, 1903), the mor- 








tality of children per 1,000 population was as 
follows: 


MORTALITY OF CHILDREN IN BULGARIA, 








Ages in Years. 





Less 

















than 1. 1 tod. 5to10. | 10 to 15. 
TOWS yeri ersi diea 6.9 12.0 1.4 0.5 
Greek Catholies...... 6.2 12.0 2.2 1.1 
Mohammedans ...... 4.6 16.0 17.0 12 
Arnnenians.......... 9.0 15.0 15 0.7 





This shows that during the first year of life the 
mortality of Jewish infants is higher than that of the 
non-Jewish children (excepting Armenian); but that 

in succeeding years the death-rate of 

In Bul- {һе Jews is lower. In Poland also it 
garia and has been found that during the first 

Poland. year of life the mortality of Jewish in- 

fants is higher than among the Cath- 
olic population of thatcountry. Thusaccording to 
Leo Wengierow (“Die Juden im Königreich Polen,” 
in Nossig, l.c. pp. 293-310) the death-rate per 1,000 
births during the first year of life among the Cath- 
olies was 140, and among the Jews 143. "This ap- 
peared rather strange to Wengierow, considering 
the fact that love for their offspring is very highly 
developed in Jewish parents as compared with the 
Catholic population of Poland. He, however, 
shows that the cause of this high mortality is to be 
sought in the distribution of deaths according to 
sex, which shows the following significant results: 
Against 100 girls of Catholic parentage 107 boys die; 
against 100 girls of Jewish parentage 132 boys die. 
More boys are born to Jews than to non-Jews (sce 
BrgTHS); and the mortality of males is also larger 
among Jewish infants. Wengierow attributes this 
to the lack of antiseptic precautions during the 
ritual circumcision of Jewish boys. Thisisarather 
far-fetched conclusion, not sustained by statistics of 
septic infection of boys due to circumcision. 

The same conditions have been found to pre- 
vail in Galicia. Kitz presents figures showing that 
during 1882 the death-rates of children under five 
years of age were as follows: Roman Catholics, 
51 per cent; Protestants, 53.6 per cent; and Jews, 
56.6 per cent. For Bukowina, Schimmer’s statis- 
tics are: 

MORTALITY oF CHILDREN IN BUKOWINA. 














Jews. Non-Jews. 
Age. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
One year and under. 41.9 35.2 40.6 84.9 
First to fifth year.... 18.2 20.5 14.8 15.8 
Fifth to tenth '* .... 3.5 42 44 47 





The cause assigned for the great mortality of Jewish 
children in Galicia and Bukowina is that the propor- 
tion of illegitimacy is very large among the Jews in 
these countries, and the death-rate of Jewish iliegit- 
imate children in general is much higher than that 
of legitimate children. But the apparent frequency 
of illegitimacy among these Jews is due to the prac- 
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tise of omitting civil registration of marriages among 
them in the small towns, as has been pointed out by 
Kitz and Schimmer (see Brrrus). 

In Russia the infant mortality of 
the Jews in the Pale of Settlement is 
much lower than that of the Christians. According 
to the figures of the census of 1897 (see “ Voskhod,” 
March, 1904, pp. 116-117) the age distribution per 
100 total deaths was as follows: 


In Russia. 

















d a 
а =l 
2 a © h 
Age. E 2 Аве. КА Es 
E = 5 Е] 
o o 
Under 1 year..... 40.91 | 25.68 || 30 to 40 years....| 3.63 | 4.98 
]to 3 years..... 21.10 | 22.06 || 40 to 50° * ....| 3.91 | 4.93 
5tolü " .... .S8| 4.81]] 501060 * ,...] 4.75 | 6.78 
10t015  " ..... 1.92| 2.64]; G0 to 70. * ....| 5.91 | 7.99 
loquo Ce ш... 1.82| 8.00]/70to80 ‘ ....| 5.00 | 7.34 
201030 “ 3.85 | 6.00 |80t090 "'* ....| 2.11 | 3.84 











This table shows that during the first year of life 
only 25.68 per cent of Jews die, as against 40.91 per 
cent of Christians. From 1 to 10 years of age the 
death-rate is about the same for Jews and Chris- 
tians. After the ageof ten the percentage of deaths 
is perceptibly larger among the Jews. 

The low mortality of Jewish infants in the Pale 
of Settlement is also seen from the following table, 
which gives the number of deaths during the first 
year of life per 100 births: 


DEATHS OF INFANTS IN PALE OF SETTLEMENT. 








Deaths per 100 Births. 

















Months. 
Christians. Jews. 
Underlmonth........ eene 7.28 2.4 
1to3 months 5.18 2.28 
8to6 5.60 2.08 
61012 “ 1.40 5.56 
То 1 уеаг,.... 95.96 18.21 





АП these observations are confirmed by vital sta- 
tistics of the Jews in the United States. From the 
reports of the census of 1890 it is seen that the mor- 
tality among children of the Russian and Polish Jews 
in America is lower than that of any other raco or 
nationality, as may be seen from the following table: 


MORTALITY OF CHILDREN UNDER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


or AGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Birthplace of Mother. Birthplace of Mother. 


Mortality 
per 1.000 
Mortality 
per 1,000. 





Bohemia.. 
Italy...... 


Hungary 

France.. 

Germany 

Russia and Poland (most- 
ly Јев), о.о 28.67 















The fact is well established by other statistical 
evidence that the districts mostly inhabited by the 
immigrant Jewsin New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, etc., show the lowest mortality of infants 
and children, and this in spite of the fact that these 
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districts are the most overcrowded and insanitary in 
those cities. This low mortality of Jewish children 
is best illustrated by the life-tables prepared by 
John 8. Billings in his “ Report on the Vital Statis- 
ties of the Jewsinthe United States? (Washington, 
1890; reprinted in Jew. ENcvc. v. 807). From these 
tables it is found that, according to the birth-rate 
statistics of males and females among the Jews in 
Massachusetts, in 100,000 infants 50,684 would be 
males and 49,316 females. At the end of the fifth 
year 41,731 male children would be alive, and by 
the end of about seventy-one years one-half of 
them would have died. Comparing these with the 
general population of Massachusetts, where 51,253 
children out of every 100,000 are males, only 86,727 
would reach the end of their fifth year, and one-half 
of these would have died at the end of about the 
forty-seventh year. 

The general rate of mortality of the Jews has also 
been- observed in various countries to be lower than 
that of their Gentile neighbors. 

The following are earlier data with regard to the 
comparative mortality of Jews and others, mainly 
derived from Legoyt and Lagneau: 


DEATH-RATE PER THOUSAND. 


























E & 
Country. | Epoch. үч 2 Reference. 
5 | 
Algeria ....| 1857-72 | 27.7 | 39.3 |Lagneau, p. 832. 
V 1873-76 | 24.3 | 29.5 |. 
Austria 1851-57 | 21.0 | 23.5 |Schimmer,‘‘ Statistik,” p. 129. 
К 1861-70 | 21.4 | 32.5 |Ib. 
Baden 1857-63 | 18.0 | 25.8 |" Dict. des Sciences Medi- 
cales," s.v. 
France.....| 1855-59 | 17.6 | 28.9 |Legoyt, '' Immunités," p. 116. 
Prussia 1831-49 | 22.9 | 31.0 |Hoffmann, l.c. 
” 1849-61 | 23.4 | 36.6 |Legoyt, l.c. p. 109. 
Russia 1852-59 | 28.0 | 83.8 |1р. p. 97. 
= .| 1867-70 | 28.5 | 34.4 |1р. p. 94. 
Saxony..... 1850 24.4 | 81.0 Revue Scientifique,” 1881, 
p- 622. 
Tuscany ...| 1861 98.4 | 29.5 |Legoyt, l.c. p. 116. 





The vital statistics of Prussia, which are fairly 
complete and satisfactory, show the 


General lower death-rate among Jews in a 
Death- very striking manner. In that coun- 
Rate. try, according to figures in Mullhall's 


* Dictionary of Statistics," the annual 
death-rate has been found to be per 1,000 popula- 
tion as follows: 




















Christians. Jews. 
Years. 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 
1822-40 .............. 98.7 27.0 22.1 19.1 
1841-66 .............. 30.2 28.2 19.8 17.9 





and from Arthur Ruppin's recent compilation the 
mortality has been found to be as follows: 














Years. Among Jews. Among Christians. 
1878-89.............›.. 17.53 25.23 
1888-92. : "m 15.71 23.26 
1898-97...............- 14.78 21.84 
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From these figures it is clear that while the general 
mortality rates increased during the period 1822-66, 
that of the Jews decreased; the decrease continu- 
ing to such an extent that in 1897 the rate was 
only 14.73 per1,000 population. Among the Chris- 
tian population a decrease manifested itself between 
1878 and 1897, but it was not so large as that among 
the Jews. The mortality of 14.78 per 1,000 of the 
Jews in Prussia is considered by Ruppin "so low 
thatit has not been reached in any country in the 
world, and is the ideal of hygienic and sanitary 
achievement to which all may strive.” It is remark- 
able that this low mortality mostly occurs among 
children under fifteen years of age, the number of 
deaths among whom is much smaller with the Jews 
than with the Christians. "The mortality of persons 
over fifteen years of age is only a little less among 
the Jews than among the Christians; and during the 
five years 1893 to 1897 it was even 0.4 per i,000 
larger, as may be seen from the following table: 











i 
Among Jews. Among Christians. 








vents: Under 15 | 15 Years | Under 15 | 15 Years 
Years. jand Over. Years. jand Over. 

1.40 10.18 13.41 11.82 

5.06 10.65 12.17 11.09 

3.96 10.77 1147 10.37 








Hungary also possesses good records of vital sta- 
tistics, and there it is found that the mortality of 
the Jews is much below that of their non-Jewish 
neighbors. Lombroso's figures show that the rate 
of mortality of Ghristians under fifty years of ago 
in that country is 14 in 1,000, while that of the 
Jews is only 10. Körösi shows the same for Buda- 
pest for all deaths. For 1885 to 1893 his figures 





are: 

Roman Catholies 722 deaths per 10,000. 
Lutherans.............. Dir MN 
Calvinists ......... Lus. 559 t нм 
Other Protestants.... o “~ «е 
Н ЛЕК IEEE aa Pan Y ea cue 376 “ wot 


From 1886 to 1890 the mortality per 1,000 of the 
populationin Budapest was, according to Körösi, 
as follows: 











Age. Catholics. | Lutherans. | Calvinists. | Jews. 
Under 5 years... . 160 145 135 76 
5 to 10 years..... 17 15 16 9 
lOto30 " .... 11 10 10 6 
801050 " .... 21 22 18 п 





In Austrian Galicia the available data tend to con- 
firm the low general mortality of the Jews, notwith- 
standing the poor economic and social conditions 
under which they find themselves and in spite of 
the high infant mortality. V. Kitz (“Die Bewe- 
gung der Bevölkerung in Galizien i. J. 1882 mit 
Rücksicht auf Konfessionen,” in “Statistische Mo- 
natsschrift," 1888, p. 550) shows the mortality per 
1,000 population to beas follows: Roman Catholics, 
33.2; Greek Catholics, 42.0; Protestants, 29.1; Jews, 
29.4. 

In Algiers Legoyt (“De la Vitalité de Ja Race 








Juive,” in “ Jour. de la Société Statistique de Paris,” 
1865, vi.) records that there occurred one death 
among 22.5 Europeans, and only one death among 
85.8 Jews. According to Boudin (*Géographie 
Médicale,” ii. 216) the mortality in Algiers in 1844 
and 1845 per 1,000 population was 57.7 among the 
Europeans and only 33.9 among the Jews. 

In Bulgaria, where the general mortality during 
the period 1898-09 was 26 per 1,000 population, the 
number of deaths according to religious belief was 
as follows: Jews, 22; Greek Catholics, 24; Mo- 
hammedans, 27; Armenians, 44. In general the 

mortality among the Jews was 22 and 

In among others 28 per 1,000 population. 
Bulgaria. <A poiné worthy of notice in connec- 
tion with the mortality in Bulgaria is 

that the Armenians, who, like the Jews, live mostly 
in cities, show the highest mortality rate, while the 
Jews, in spite of being townfolk, show the lowest 
(H. Rimalovsky, “Die Jüdische Bevölkerung in 
Bulgarien," in Nossig, “ Jüdische Statistik,” p. 316). 

The mortality of the Jews in Warsaw, Poland, is 
also less than that of the Christian population, not- 
withstanding the fact that the infant mortality is 
very great among the Jews. According to Wen- 
gierow (Le.), it appears that in 1889 in 1,000 popu- 
lation the mortality was: 28.1 Christians and only 
17.9 Jews. The same is the case with the Jewish 
population of Russia. According to the census of 
1897, the mortality in the Pale of Settlement wis 
26.3 per 1,000 among the Christians, while among 
the Jews it was only 16.8 (* Voskhod,” March, 1904, 
p. 127). 


From various statistics of tbe Jews in the United 
States of America the same phenomena are to be 
observed. In spite of the fact that the immigrant , 
Jews live there in the congested tenement districts 
of cities, their rate of mortality is much below that 
of the other races and peoples in the same locality. 
From Billings' statistics of 60,830 Jews living inthe 
United States on Dec. 31, 1889, it has been elicited 
that the average annual mortality was only 7.11 per 
1,000 population, which is “little more than half 

theannual death-rate among other per- 
In the Uni- sons of the same social class and con- 
ted States. dition of living in this country ” (* Vi- 

tal Statistics of the Jews in the United 
States," p. 10). In the “Report of Vital Statistics 
of New York City for 1890 " it is shown that during 
the six years ending May 81, 1890, the mortality 
was as follows: 

















E: E 
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Birthplace of ug Birthplace of Bag 
Mother. 8 8 a Mother. 82s 
RI ERA 
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Bohemia........... 43.57 Germany ........... 24.27 
35.29 Егапее.............. 23.28 
2,5 Hungary ........... 22.48 
United States ...... 82.43 Russia and Poland 
England and Wales.| 27.67 (mostly Jews)....| 1485 














The Russian and Polish Jews are thus shown to 
have the lowest mortality. Moreover, their low 
death-rate, as the census report points out, does not 
fully appear in these figures, because a considerable 
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number of those whose mothers were born in Hun- 
gary and Germany are Jews with a low death- 
rate, and if it were possible to eliminate them, the 
death-rates of the Germans and Hungarians would 
stand at much higher figures. Then, again, among 
those registered as Itussians and Poles were a certain 
number of Christians. If these could be separated 
into a special group, the mortality of the Jews 
would be shown to be much lower. To verity 
these figures Fishberg has analyzed the mortality 
figures for the Seventh, Tenth, Eleventh, and Thir- 
teenth wards of New York city, which are inhabited 
by over 80 per cent of Jews. He found that during 
1899 the death-rate per 1,000 population was as fol- 
lows: in the Seventh Ward, 18.16; in the Tenth, 
14.98; in the Eleventh, 16.78; and in the Thirteenth, 
14.52. The Seventh Ward, which has a very large 
population of non-Jews (probably 40 per cent), 
shows the highest mortality; and the Tenth, which 
has the smallest proportion of non-Jews, only 14.23. 
This is confirmed by vital statistics in Chicago, 
which “hasa large population of Jews, among whom 
the death-rate is low. A curious illustration of this 
is found in а comparison of the vital statistics of 
two of the river wards, In the old Seventh Ward 
the death-rate is only 11.99 per 1,000, while in the 
neighboring ward it is 45.9 per cent higher. 'The 
sanitary conditions of both wards are as bad as pos- 
sible; but in the ward with a low death-rate the 
Jews live” (Robert Hunter, “Tenement Conditions 
in Chicago,” 1891, p. 158). Similar statistics are 
available for Boston and other cities in the United 


States. 
The causes of the low mortality of the Jows arc 


various. In some countries it is to be seen that it 
mainly depends on the low mortality 
of children under ten years of age. In 
such cases it may be attributed to the 
great care taken by Jewish mothers in 
rearing their offspring; to the fact 
that Jewesses in eastern Europe only rarely work in 
factories or even at home (excepting at household 
duties), and so have more time to devote to their 
children; and also to the fact that Jewesses, except- 
ing in cases of illness, almost invariably nurse their 
children at the breast. But that the cause of the 
low general mortality of the Jews can not invariably 
be attributed to the low mortality during infancy 
and childhood may be seen from the statistics for 
Poland, Galicia, Bukowina, and Prussia, where the 
mortality among Jewish children is equal or even 
larger than that among the Christians in these coun- 
tries, and yet the general average mortality at all 
ages is much lower with the Jews than with non- 
Jews. It must be mentioned that illegitimate chil- 
dren of Jewish extraction have a much higher mor- 
tality than non-Jewish children of this class, which 
goes to show that the low mortality in other cases 
is wholly due to the greater care taken by Jewish 
mothers in rearing their children. 

Tn eastern Europe the Jews donot engage in dan- 
gerous trades, such as mining, etc.; thus a large 
number are not exposed todeath. А larger propor- 
tion of Jews are merchants, small traders, etc., and 
these are known to bea long-lived class. А careful 
Scrutiny of the diseases to which the Jews are more 


Causes of 
Low 
Mortality. 


or less liable (see Моквтрттү) shows that the Jews 
are less liable to succumb to some of the most fre- 
quent diseases which contribute largely to swell the 
rate of mortality among others, such as consump- 
tion, pneumonia, etc. All these can be referred to 
social causes, among which the rarity of alcoholism 
and syphilis is of most importance. The complete 
rest enjoyed by the Orthodox Jew on the Sabbath 
may also be a notable factor in warding off disease 
and death in the case of many. | 

That the low. mortality of the Jews is to be 
ascribed mainly to social causes is confirmed by the 
fact that the death-rates of the Jews are smallest in 
countries where they live isolated from their non: 
Jewish neighbors, pursuing their mode of life ac: 
cording to their traditions and belief. On the other 
hand, wherever the Jews commingle and assimilate 
with their Gentile neighbors, adopting their mode 
of life, their death-rate increases. Thisis best shown 
in the vital statistics of American Jews, the death- 
rate of the native-born being 9.16 percent asagainst 
only 7.61 in the foreign-born. This may be ascribed. 
to the fact that alcoholism, syphilis, etc., are moré 
frequent among the former, that they also engage 
more often in dangerous trades, and that their wives 
more frequently work in factories, etc., after mar- 
riage. - 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: John S. Billings, Vital Statistics of the Jews 
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MORTARA CASE: A case of forcible abdiic- 
tion in which a child named Edgar Mortara was 
violently removed from the custody of his parents by- 
papal guards in Bologna on June 28, 1858. The- 
details of the case, which created a sensation in both 
Europe and America, are not fully known because 
the matter was never brought before an impartial 
court of justice. The following, however, seems 
to be the most probable version: : 
Anna Morisi, a servant-girl at one time in the em- 
ploy of the Mortara family, confessed to a priest 
that about four years before the abduction, when the 
child Edgar was very ill, she had secretly baptized: 
him in order to save his soul if he should die. For 
some time she had concealed the fact, but her con- 
science gave her no rest, and so she was driven to: 
make this confession. "The priest to whom she con- 
fessed reported the matter to Rome, and the Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition gave orders that the child 
be taken forcibly from his parents and that he be: 
educated as a Christian. While the Church depre-: 
cated forcible baptism, it held that the sacrosanct: 
character of the sacrament, if duly performed, made: 
the recipient ipso facto a member of the Christian’ 
communion. A force of papal soldiers commanded 
by a Swiss officer went to the house of the Mortara 
family June 23, 1858, at ten o’clock at night, and 
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showed an order for the arrest of Edgar Mortara. 
The parents thought that there was a mistake, and 
said that Edgar was but a child of six years. They 
were told in reply that the order presented was one 
of the Holy Otice, and must be complied with, 
so the child was taken from them. Their attempt 
to obtain his release on the ground that Anna Morisi 
had acted out of spite—a statement which was sup- 
ported by the fact that the girl had kept the matter 
secret for four years—quite apart from the assertion 
of the parents that the child had never been seriously 
ill was of no avail. In those days, when the papal 
government opposed all reasonable demands for re- 
form, Ше sentiment of Europe was rather hostile to 
it, and this outrage provoked universal indignation. 

The Jewish congregations of Sardinia invoked the 
aid of their government, a great number of German 
rabbis headed by Ludwig Philippson senta petition 
to the pope, English Jews held a mass-meeting, and 
Sir Moses Montefiore went to Rome to petition the 
pope for the release of the child. Catholic sover- 
eigns, such as Francis Joseph of Austria and Napo- 
leon ПІ. of France, wrote personal letters to the 
pope, advising him not to defy the public opinion 
of Europe. William, at that time Prince Regent of 
Prussia and later Emperor of Germany, replied to a 
Jewish society that he was much in sympathy with 
its demand, but that he could not intercede in the 
case because asa Protestant his intercession would be 
misinterpreted. All was without avail; Montefiore 
was not received in audience; and the petition of 
the German rabbis was not auswered. 

The pope when he received the Roman congrega- 
tion in annual audience on Feb. 2, 1859, upbraided 
its members for having made a Eu- 
ropean affair of the case. He threat- 
ened them with reprisals, and is said 
to have declared that he “snapped his 
fingers at the whole world." 

In 1859, after Bologna had been annexed to the 
kingdom of Sardinia, the parents made another 
effort to obtain possession of their child, again with- 
out avail, for he had been taken to Rome; and when 
in 1870 Rome became the capital of Italy another 
effort was made, but again without result. Edgar 
Mortara, then eighteen years old, had declared his 
intention of remaining a Catholic. He waseducated 
ina convent, and often was paraded in the ghetto 
for the purpose of annoying the Jews, Later young 
Mortara entered the Augustine order, adopting the 
convent name Pius; he has preached before the Vat- 
ican Council, has often been sent as a missionary to 
various German cities, as Munich, Mayence, and 
Breslau, and has preached also before the Italian 
congregations in the Catholic churches of New 
York. 

Ilis father, who died in 1871, became the target 
for clerical rancor. He was accused of having 
thrown a servant-girl out of the window, and was 
compelled to spend a long time in prison before he 
was finally discharged (* Vessillo Israelitico," 1872, 
р. 218). Edgar's mother died in Florence Oct. 17, 
1895, and her son went from Switzerland to attend 
the funeral Не caused to be published in a Catho- 
lie paper a request to his friends to pray for his 
dead mother and for his afflicted family. After he 
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had taken orders he was permitted to freely come in 

contact with the members of his family, and was 

seen recently with them in Milan in a kasher res- 

taurant (* Vessillo Israelitico," 1904, p. 294). 

The Mortara case undoubtedly contributed in 
some measure to the downfall of the Papal States, 
and it is reported on good authority that Pius IX., 
whose name the young convert adopted, said to 
him in 1867, *I have bought thee, my son, for the 
Church at a very high price" (“Oh, se tu sapessi, 
quanto mi costi”; “ Vessillo Israclitico," 1896, p. 
803). 

This case certainly gave the strongest impetus to 
the formation of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
It is worthy of notice that there was some discord 
in the almost universal indignation which this out- 
rage had produced among the Jews. Ignatz Deutsch, 
court bankerat Vienna, wrote a circular to Orthodox 
rabbis requesting them not to join the movement of 
protest in the Mortara case, and also to the Aus- 
trian minister of education, Count von Thun, de- 
claring that this movement was supported by the 
*'Neologen," who used it for political purposes as 
henchmen of the demagogues (Israel Levi Kohn, 
“Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Тате,” pp. 42 et seq., 
Leipsic, 1864). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : The newspapers of 1858, especially Educatore 
Israelitico and Allg. Zeit. des Jud; La Grande Encyelo- 
pédie; Hebr. Bibl. ii. 47, iii, 47; Albrecht, Der Gewaltsame 
Kinderraub zu Bologna: Zugleich ein Wort der Erinne- 
rung an Alle Concordatsfreunde, Ulm, 1858 ; A. Gennari, It 
Governo Pontificio e lo Stato Romano, 1864; Der Kleine 
Neophyte Edgar Mortara, Würzburg. 1859 (translation of 
an article in Civiltà Cattolica); Berliner, Geschichte der Ju- 
den in Rom,ii. 153; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Rom,ii.382. The case was made the subject of a 


drama by Н. M. Moos, Mortara, or the Pope and His In- 
quisitors, Cincinnati, 1860. 
D. 


MORTARA, EDGAR. Sce MORTARA Case. 

MORTARA, MARCO: Italian rabbi and schol- 
ar; born at Viadana May 7, 1815; died at Mantua 
Feb. 2, 1894. Having graduated from the rabbin- 
ical college of Padua in 1886, he was called as rabbi 
to Mantua in 1842, and 
occupied this position ` 
until his death. He was 
very conservative in his 
religious views and op- 
posed the abolition of 
the second day of the 
holy days which had 
been planned by some of 
the liberal members of 
his congregation (Elea- 
zar Horowitz, Responsa, 
No. 181, Vienna, 1870). 
As а true disciple of 8. 
D. Luzzatto he was a 
strong opponent of Cab- 
ala, which involved him 
in а heated controversy 
with Elijah BENAMO- 
zecu. In his will he wrote his epitaph, containing 
merely biographical data, and expressed the wish 
that no sermon should be preached at his funeral 
and no eulogy published in the papers. Besides 
many sermons and articles, published in German, 
Hebrew, French, and Italian periodicals, he wrote 
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text-books for religious instruction, essays on re- 
ligious questions of the day, apologetic essays, and 
bibliographical works, among which is of special 
importance a list of all names pertaining to Jewish 
history in Italy under the title ^ Mazkeret Hakme 
Italiya: Indice Alfabetico dei Rabbini e Scrittori 
Isracliti di Cose Giudaiche in Italia," Padua, 1887. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vessillo Israelitico, 1894, pp. 59-02: Corriere 
Israelitico, xxii. 217, 224-2263 а list of Mortara’s works, 
Elenco degli Sevitti del R. Marco Mortara, is given in 
Vessillo lsraelitico, 1886, pp. 188-190, and in Lippe's Biblio- 
graphisches Lexicon, s.y. 


s. D. 


MORTEIRA (MORTERA), SAUL LEVI: 
Dutch rabbi of Portuguese descent; born about 
1596 at Venice; died at Amsterdam Feb. 10, 1660. 
In а Spanish poem Daniel Levi de Barrios speaks of 
him as being a native of Germany (“de Alemania 
natural”), When in 1616 Morteira escorted the body 
of the physician Elijah Montalto from France to Am- 
sterdam, the Sephardic congregation Bet Ya‘akob 
elected him hakam in succession to Moses ben 
Aroyo (see Jew. Ёхсүс, i. 537b, 8.0. AMSTERDAM). 

Morteira was the founder of the congregational 
school Keter Torah, in the highest class of which 
he taught Talmud and Jewish philosophy. He had 
also to preach three times a month, and received an 
annual remuneration of 600 guilders and 100 baskets 
of turf. Among his most distinguished pupils were 
Baruch Spinoza and Moses Zacuto. Morteira and 
Isaac Aboab (Manassch ben Israel was at that time 
in England) were the members of the bet din which 
pronounced the decree of excommunication (“he- 
rem”) against Spinoza (July 27, 1656). 

Some of Morteira’s pupils published “Gibe‘at 
Sha’ul” (Amsterdam, 1645), a collection of fifty ser- 
mons on the Pentateuch, selected from 500 “de- 
rashot” written by Morteira. Morteira wrote in 
Spanish “Tractado de la Verdad de Ja Ley " (trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Isaac Gomez de Gosa under the 
title “ Torat Mosheh,” in 66 chapters), apologetics of 
Judaism and attacks against Christianity. This work 
(excerpts from which are given in Basnage, “ His- 
toire de la Religion des Juifs") and other writings of 
Morteira, on immortality, revelation, etc., are still 
in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Spinoza’s Werke, vol. i. pp. xxiv. 
et seq., Stuttgart, 1871; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 17, War- 
saw, 1876; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 93; Freudenthai, 
Lebensgeschichte Spinoza’s, pp. 4-11, 113-114, et passim, 
Leipsic, 1899; idem, Spinoza, Sein Leben, 1904, i.; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 891; Grütz, Gesch. ix. 503; x. 9-11, 169, 175, ib. 
1868; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, pp. 215, 
310, ib. 1867; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2508-2509; 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 1021, No. 1918 ; iii. 1001-1002. 


D. 5. Man. 


MORTGAGE or HYPOTHEC: Written docu- 
ment for securing a debt upon property, possession 
of which is not necessarily delivered to the creditor. 
The Greek word ®тобйку (hypothec) passed into 
the language of the Mishnah in the form ^*p'rmew. 
which afterward, with the omission of the first *, 
was corrupted, by men unacquainted with Greek, 
into “apoteke,” a combination of Hebrew and 
Aramaic meaning “on this do stand,” that is, “this 
is your security.” 

The hypothec differs from the deed of pledge (see 
PLEDGE), which accompanies the delivery to the 
creditor of possession of the pledged land. But 
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some medieval authorities (see gloss on “ Yad,” Mal- 
weh, xviii.) held that, nothing appearing to the con- 
trary, a hypothec, like a pledge of land, is accom- 
panied by possession, so that the proceeds go toward 
payment of the debt. 

Hypothecation is treated very sparingly in the 
Mishnah (Git. iv. 4) and Baraita (Git. 41a; B. K. 11b, 
84b; B. B. 44b). Considering that a bond (“shetar 
hob”) operated as a blanket mortgage on all the 
lands and slaves of the debtor, there was no great 
call for a hypothec, except to restrict the creditor's 
remedy. 

Land is the most fitting subject for a mortgage, 
being bound by a simple bond; bondmen also are 
subjects, not only for that reason, but because the 
bondman *has а voice." Realizing that he is hy- 
pothecated, he is apt to make the fact known. But 
an ox has no “ voice”; neither has any other chattel; 
and therefore it can not be hypothecated so as to 
affect the title of subsequent purchasers or pledgees. 
And though the lack of a voice is the original reason 
of this invalidity, it was held afterward that even: 


knowledge of the chattel mortgage on the part of, · -- 


or express notice to, the purchasers or pledgees does 
not affect them. 

The principal question arising over a hypothec 
is this: Is the property therein named the only fund 
for payment of the debt? It is thus put in Git. 
41a: *If a man has mortgaged his field to his neigh- 
bor for debt (or to his wife for her jointure), saying 
to him, ‘Collect your demand from this,’ and a 
flood washes the field away, the creditor (or wife) 
may levy on other property of the debtor, unless 
there is an express provision that outside of the 
mortgaged land there is no responsibility.” Of 
course a cause of losing the security much more 
frequent than a flood was the failure of title in the 
mortgagor; and this was treated in like manner. 

Where the owner, after mortgaging his land to 
wife or creditor, sells it, the land “is sold,” subject 
to the mortgage only so far that if the mortgagee 
can not find any other property of the debtor to 
satisfy his claim, he can levy on the mortgaged land 
and take it from the purchaser. Maimonides sets 
up a distinction or exception against a “ permanent 
sale,” on the meaning whereof his glossarists do not 
agree, while others (see RMA on Hoshen Mishpat, 
117, 1) do not recognize the exception at all. 

At any rate, if the creditor takes possession of the 
mortgaged land or other thing, he can not, while in 
possession, pursue his remedy against other property 
of the debtor. 

R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, moreover, in a baraita, 
maintains that while a creditor might, a wife should 
not (having accepted a hypothec) levy on other 
property of the husband in any case; because when 
a woman at marriage takes her ketubah, she, having 
received a named security, does not contemplate 
carrying on lawsuit after lawsuit to secure her 
jointure. 

Where a master hypothecates his slave, and then 
manumits him, the manumission takes precedence 
over the mortgage; but even if the mortgage in so 
many words limits the remedy to the proceeds of 
the slave, the master must pay the debt if he can, 
by reason of the wrong done to the mortgagee by 
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the act of manumission. According to another 
opinion, in order to avoid strife and scandal, the 
mortgagee is compelled to join in the manumission, 
апа the bondman should give him a bond for the 
amount still due to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fad, Malweh, xviii: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Ha- 
shen Mishpat, 117 (88 118, 119, 120, though classed under 
. Hypothice, treat of a kindred subject). 
w. B. L. N. D. 


MORTON, EDWARD: English journalist and 
playwright; born 1858. For many years he was 
dramatic critic on the “Referee” and other London 
papers. He is the author of: “Travellers’ Tales” 
(1892); “Man and Beast” (with preface by I. Zang- 
will; 1893); “Miss Impudence," a one-act comedy 
produced at Terry's Theatre, London, in 1892; and 
the book of *San Toy, or the Emperor's Own," 
played at Daly's London and New York theaters in 
1899. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1904. 
J. E. Ms. 


MORTON, MARTHA: American playwright; 
born Oct. 10, 1865, in New York city; educated 
in the public schools and at the Normal College. 
Among her contributions to the drama may be men- 
tioned: “Helene,” played by Clara Morris; “The 
Refugee’s Daughter” (1886), played by Cora Tan- 
ner; “The Merchant,” written in prize play com- 
petition for the “New York World,” and pro- 
duced at the Union Square Theater, New York 
city, in 1888, and later by A. M. Palmer at Madison 
Square Theater with Viola Allen, Nelson Wheat- 
croft, and William Faversham in the leading rôles, 
Others of her plays were: “Geoffry Middleton ” 
(1890); * Brother John ” (1892); * His Wife's Father ” 
(1893); “ A Fool of Fortune” (1895); “ Uncle Dick " 
(1896); * A Bachelors Romance” (1895), which 
ran for eight years in the United States, and was 
also produced in England by John Hare (1897); 
“Her Lord and Master" (1899); “The Diplomat" 
(1902); “ А Four-Leaf Clover” (1908); “The Truth- 
Tellers” (1908); and three plays written for William 
Н. Crane. In Aug., 1897, she married Hermann Con- 
leim of New York city. 

IE F. H. V. 

.MORWITZ, EDWARD: American physician 
and journalist; born at Danzig, Prussia, June 11, 
1815; settled in Philadelphia 1850; died there Dec. 
18, 1898. He was given a thorough Jewish educa- 
tion in Danzig, then studied Oriental languages at 
Halle, but eventually devoted himself to the study 
of medicine, in which he graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in 1840; he remained there as assistant 
demonstrator of anatomy until 1848. In that year, 
after a tour of the Continent, he established himself 
at Konitz, where he supplemented his practise as a 
physician by writing a history of medicine, pub- 
lished in two volumes, in 1848-49. Having taken 
part in the revolutionary movement of that period, 
Morwitz was compeiled to emigrate. He invented 
a breech-loading mechanism for field.guns, and 
after an unsuccessful effort to exploit it in Eng- 
Jand and the United States, he settled in Phila- 
delphia and resumed the practise of his profession. 
He took an active interest in political affairs, and 








after gradually becoming identified with the local 
German newspaper, the “Philadelphia Demokrat,” 
аз а contributor, he became its owner in 1853, and 
relinquished the medical profession for that of 
journalism. In 1855 the daily issue of his news- 
paper was supplemented by a weekly, which at- . 
tained a wide circulation as “ Die Vereinigte Staaten 
Zeitung," and by a Sunday edition named “Die 
Neue Welt " (the publication of the latter still contin- 
ues) Fora time he also issued a weekly periodical 
in English, called “The Pennsylvanian.” As pub- 
lisher and editor of these journals Dr. Morwitz soon 
gained a position of influence in the councils of the 
Democratic party of Pennsylvania, and became rec- 
ognized as a leading “war Democrat" during the 
Civil war. At this period he was instrumental in 
reestablishing the dispensary of the German Soci- 
ety, which had been closed for years; in 1862 he led 
in the organization of the German Press Association 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1870 he instituted a move- 
ment in aid of the German cause in the Franco- 
Prussian war, which resulted in a large fund being 
raised for the purpose. Establishing а number of 
German newspapers in various cities of Pennsyl- 
vania, and one, the “Morgen Journal" in New 
York city, he finally developed the business into 
a "Newspaper Union," in which numerous jour- 
nals in English were included, and through which 
he eventually attained the control of over 300 pe- 
riodicals. 

Dr. Morwitz was a member of various Jewish 
charity organizations in Philadelphia, but his most 
considerable share in Jewish communal affairs was 
as publisherof *'The Jewish Record," which he took 
up in 1876, а few months after its establishment, 
and whose publication he continued for nearly 
eleven years, almost constantly at a financial loss. 
He was succeeded after his death by his only son, 
Joseph Morwitz. 

A. L. E. L. 

MOSCAT, JOSEPH. See MILHAU, JOSEPH 
BEN MOSES. | 

MOSCATO, JUDAH ARYEH (LEONE): 
Italian rabbi, poet, and philosopher of the sixteenth 
century; born at Osimo, near Ancona; died at 
Mantua before 1594. After the expulsion of the 
Jews from the Pontifical States by Paul IV. in 1554, 
Judah went to the home of his kinsman Minzi Bere- 
taro at Mantua, where he enjoyed the society and in- 
struction of the foremost Jews of his time, the broth- 
ers Moses, David, and Judah Provencal and Azariah 
dei Rossi. In 1587 he became chief rabbi of Man- 
tua. Moscato was a true child of the Renaissance, 
well versed in the classical languages and literatures 
andin sympathy with their spirit. Like many of 
his contemporaries, he believed that the ancient 
civilization and all the languages of culture were 
derived from Judaism and that it was the duty of 
the Jews to acquire these branches of knowledge, 
of which they had once been masters. He was 
widely read, especially in philosophy; and again 
like his contemporaries, although an admirer of 
Judah ha-Levi and Maimonides, he was an enthusi- 
astic student of the Cabala. 

He published, under the title “Nefuzot Yehu- 
dah" (Venice, 1588; Lemberg, 1859), fifty-two ser- 
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mons, which inaugurated a new epoch in homiletic 

literature. Most of these were delivered in Hebrew 

crin Italian; and while they observe the rules of 
rhetoric they deal with their subjects naturally and 
without forced exegesis. His other printed work, 

“Kol Yehudah” (Venice, 1594), was the first com- 

mentary on the “Cuzari” of Judah ha-Levi. Since 

this fact would at once secure for it a wide circula- 
tion, the rabbis Cividali and Saraval of Mantua 
urged him to publishit. Itappeared posthumously, 
and since then has always been printed together 
with the “Cuzari.” Moscato wrote poetry also, es- 
pecially elegies on the deaths of friends and schol- 
ars, including one on the death of Joseph Caro. 

Three of his elegies, on the death of Duchess Mar- 

gherita of Savoy (d. 1574), have recently become 

known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 446: idem, Literaturgesch. p. 
419; Abba Apfelbaum, Sefer Toledot R. Yehudah Moscato, 
Drohobiez, 1900. 

G. I. E. 

MOSCHELES, FELIX: English artist; born 
in London Feb. 8, 1833; studied painting in Paris 
and Antwerp, and exhibited his first pictures in 
those cities. Later he was an exhibitor at the Lon- 
don Academy, Grosvenor, and New galleries. He 
has been very active in the cause of international 
arbitration and peace, and was chairman of the In- 
ternational Peace Association. 

Moscheles edited Felix Mendelssohn's letters to 
his father, and is the author of “Їп Bohemia with 
Du Maurier,” and “The Fragments of an Auto- 
biography," 1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W ho’s Who, 1904. J. 


MOSCHELES, IGNAZ: Austrian pianist; 
born at Prague May 80, 1794; died at Leipsic March 
10, 1870. After a short course with Zadrahka and 
Horzelsky, his talent in 1804 attracted the attention 
of Dionys Weber, di- 
rector of the Prague 
Conservatorium, who 
educated him in the 
pianoforte works of 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
and Clementi, His 
progress was so rapid 
that in 1808 he played 
in public a concerto of 
his own composition. 
Shortly afterward, in 
consequence of the 
death of his father, 
Moscheles was thrown 
upon his own resources 
and went to Vienna, 
where he supported 
himself as a pianoforte 
teacher and player, and pursued his studies under 
Albrechtsberger (counterpoint) and Salieri (compo- 
sition). He soon became one of the most popular 
teachers in Vienna and was on friendly terms with 
Meyerbeer, Hummel, and Beethoven, the pianoforte 
arrangement of whose opera “Fidelio” he assisted 
in preparing. 

Moscheles’ career as a virtuoso may be said to 
have begun with the production of his “ Variationen 





Ignaz Moscheles. 


über den Alexandermarsch," op. 82, in 1815, a work 
which met with brilliant success. Не became the 
founder of a distinct school of pianoforte-playing 
characterized by original methods of tone-produc- 
tion, and hence he has been justly called the great- 
est pianist from the time of Hummel to the advent 
of Chopin. In 1816 he began a series of tours which 
extended over а period of ten years. In 1822 he 
composed the duo “Hommage à Händel ” for J. B. 
Cramer's concert in London. In the following year 

he returned to London, and in 1824 he gave piano — 
lessons to Felix Mendelssohn, then a boy of fifteen. 

Shortly after his marriage to Charlotte Embden 
at Hamburg, in 1825, he settled in London, and he 
remained forten years in England. In 1882 he was 
elected one of the directors of the London Philhar- 
monic Society, the musical leader of which he be- 
came upon the resignation of Sir Henry Bishop in 
1845. Atthe invitation of Mendelssohn, Moscheles 
in the following year accepted the first professor- 
ship in the pianoforte department of the newly es- 
tablished Conservatorium at Leipsic, with which in- 
stitution he continued permanently identified until 
the close of his life. 

Among the numerous works of Moscheles are: 
“Concerto in G Minor,” op. 60; “Concerto Pathé- 
tique," op. 98; three “ Allegri di Bravura,” op. 51; 
94 * Etudes," op. 70; * Charakteristische Studien,” 
op. 95. 

Moscheles translated into English Schindler’s 
biography of Beethoven (2 vols., London, 1841). 
Moscheles’ wife wrote a life of him and published 
his letters and diaries (“ Aus Moscheles’ Leben,” 2 
vols., Leipsic, 1872; transl. into English). Men- 
delssohn’s correspondence with Moscheles was pub- 
lished (1888) in German and English. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Champlin, Cyc. of Music and Musicians; 
Grove, Dict. of Music and Musicians; Mendel, Musika- 
liseches Konversations-Lexikon ; Ehrlich, Celebrated Pian- 
ists of the Past and Present, pp. 206, 209; Meyers Konver- 
sations-Lexikon. 


8. J. So. 
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MOSCONI, JUDAH LEON BEN MOSES: 
Bulgarian scholar and Talmudist; born at Ocrida 
1328. Owing to the wars which agitated Bulgaria 
in the fourteenth century, Mosconi left his native 
country about 1360. He traveled in all the three 
continents of the Old World. He was in Chios and 
Cyprus, in Negropont (where he became the pupil 
of Shemariah b. Elijah al-Ikriti), in Laodicea, and 
later in Egypt (where he studied under Obadiah Miz- 
ri, to whom he owed *the greatest part of his learn- 
ing”). He was afterward in Morocco, in Italy, and 
in France. In Perpignan he made the acquaintance 
of several scholars, among them Moses Narboni and 
David Bongoron. 

Mosconi was well versed in philosophical works, 
both Hebrew and Arabic; but, having a predilection 
for metaphysics, he occupied himself particularly 
with Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch, on 
which he wrote а supercommentary. Most of the 
thirty supercommentaries on Ibn Ezra which Mos- 
coni examined during his wanderings were, in his 
opinion, worthless. According to Mosconi, Ibn Ezra 
wrote his commentary on the Prophets and Hagiog- 
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rapha before that on the Pentateuch, which he 
wrote eleven years before his death. 

Mosconi insisted on the necessity of studying 
grammar; and he blamed the commentators who 
neglected it. In hiscommentary he quotes the other 
works of Ibn Ezra, those of Samuel ben Hophni, Saa- 
dia's Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, Maimon- 

‘ides’ commentary on the “Aphorisms” of Hippoc- 
rates, Averroes, and the other Arabian philosophers. 
Simultaneously with his supercommentary, Mosconi 
began to write other treatises, e.g.: *'En Gedi,” an 
explanation of certain metaphysical passages dissem- 
inated in different works; “Reah Nihoah,” a trea- 
tise on sacrifices; “ Та‘ате ha-Mibta,” on grammar 
—all these works being left unfinished on account 
of the persecutions which he underwent. Mosconi’s 
preface to his commentary, in which he gives this 
information, was published by Berliner in “Ozar 
Tob” (1878, pp. 1-10). Mosconi also revised the 
* Yosippon " and wrote a preface to it (published by 
Berliner, Lc. pp. 17-98). Steinschneider (“ Hebr. 
Bibl.” xiv. 90) thinks that the Moses Mosconi men- 
tioned by Moses Bagi in his “ Ohel Mosheh ” as hav- 
ing written against the Karaite Aaron b. Elijah is 
identical with Judah Leon Mosconi, whose name was 
incorrectly given by Bagi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in Magazin, iii. 41-51; Steinschnei- 


der, ib. pp. 94-100, 140-153, 190-206 ; idem, Hebr. Bibl. xiv. 
90, xix. 57 et seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 469. 
M. SEL. 
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MOSCOW : Russian city; capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name. Jews began to appear in 
Moscow in early times, but only as individuals; for 
instance, as farmers of the taxes which the Russian 
princes paid to the Tatars. A Jew named Leo was 
physician to the court at Moscow in 1490. From 
the beginning of the sixteenth century to the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth Jews were excluded from the 
city on account of religious enmity toward them, 
It is known that Ivan the Terrible refused the re- 
quest (1549) of the Duke of Lithuania that Jews 
might visit Moscow for commercial purposes: and 
it was agreed at the election of Ladislaus in 1610 
that Jews should not be allowed to enter the city. 
This agreement is met with in more recent Russo- 
Polish treaties, which leads to the belief that, not- 
withstanding the prohibition, Jews had continued 
to visit Moscow. Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century the city contained a more or less 
prosperous group of Jews, whose presence some 
writers have attributed to the influence of the Jew- 
ish court physician Stephan von GADEN. In 1676 
Czar Feodor Alekseyevich forbade them to remain; 
and tliis prohibition was continued in the succeeding 
reigns, 

Conditions underwent a change in the reign of 
Catherine II. With the separation of White Russia 
from Poland and its addition to Russia proper 
(1772), the numerous Jewish populations of White 
Russia came under Russian rule. They were in- 
deed the tirst Russo-Jewish subjects. Jewish mer- 
chants from White Russia, particularly from the 
town of Shklov, began to arrive in Moscow, but 
they remained only for short periods. Moscow was 
then outside of the PALE OF SETTLEMENT; and the 
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petition of the Jews for admission to the Moscow 
merchant gild was rejected. The well-known Jew- 
ish merchant Norkry, however, was at that time 
engaged in important commercial affairs at both 
capitals. With the further addition to Russia of 
Polish territories Jews from other governments came 
to Moscow. All these temporary visitors were per- 
mitted to stay only in a certain house, knownas the 
“Jewish Inn." This was located in a 
The building near the Church of Boris and 
‘Jewish Glyeb, and consequently was named 
Inn.” later “Glyebovskoye.” It formed a 
sort of ghetto. The gates were locked 
at nightfall, and no one was allowed to pass out 
after dark. 

Beginning with the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century the Jewish population of Moscow 
began to increase. Merchants and their clerks as 
well as young artisans were permitted to remain in 
the city temporarily, on condition that they dwelt 
exclusively at the Jewish inn. All visitors were 
questioned at the city gates. Christians were ad- 
mitted freely; but Jews were passed through ac- 
companied by a guard, and frequent tribute was 
levied upon them by various functionaries. In the 
following decade Moscow received a group of per- 
manent Jewish settlers. From the year 1827, during 

the reign of Nicholas I., the Jews were 
Privileged compelled to serve for twenty-five 
Classes.  yearsin the army. Many such Jew- 
ish soldiers were sent to Moscow. 
During the early years of their service there they 
were engaged in active duty; but later they settled 
with their wives and families in the town (a privi- 
lege not accorded to the inhabitants of the inn), and 
engaged in business and handicrafts. They estab- 
lished several houses of prayer bearing the respect- 
ive names of the regiments in which they served, 
e.g., ^ Arakcheyevskaya " and “Mezhevaya.” They 
had no rabbi, however, even the position of govern- 
ment rabbi, established under Nicholas, remaining 
vacant. The records of deaths were kept by the 
police, while marriages, divorces, and births were 
registered by the regimental officers. About this 
time а separate Jewish cemetery was established. 
Until then the Jewish dead had been buried just 
beyond the boundary of the Christian cemeteries, 
most frequently in the Dorogomilovskoye Cem- 
etery. 

In the reign of Alexander П. the Jewish popula- 
tion of Moscow increased still further. The ghetto 
was abolished; certain classes of Jews (artisans, 
merchants, and persons possessed of a higher edu- 
cation) were given the privilege of unrestricted resi- 
dence, and many such established themselves in 
the city. Moreover, the local authorities assumed, 
for selfish reasons, a more favorable attitude toward 
those Jews who lived in Moscow without having 
the right to doso; so that in 1871 the Jewish inhab- 
itants numbered about 8,000. The early supremacy 
of the veteran soldiers in communal affairs passed 
over to the more intelligent classes. At this time 
were founded the first Jewish charitable institutions. 
About 1868 the congregation had a rabbi named 
Berlin. The community was, however, not yet of- 
ficially recognized. It was not until 1871, when 
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the rabbinate was occupied by S. Minor, that the 
recognition of the government was obtained and 
the Jewish population saw the begin- 

Official ning of a new life. In 1872 there was 

Recogni- opened in а rented building а syna- 
tion of the gogue with a choir, and with this was 

Commu- established an orphan asylum school 

nity. and, subsequently, a technical depart- 

ment. In addition there was a con- 

siderable number of unofficial charitable and educa- 

tional institutions, the most active of which was the 
bikkur holim. 

The community now grew rapidly. In 1890 the 
Jewish population numbered more than 20,000, and 
it was more prosperous, although there was still a 
considerable number of needy persons. All this 
was suddenly changed when Sergei Alexandrovich, 
brother of the reigning czar, Alexander IIL, be- 
came governor of Moscow (Feb., 1891). An im- 
реа] decree was promulgated (March 28, 1891) 
ordering the expulsion from the city and govern- 
ment of Moscow of all Jewish artisans, brewers, and 
distillers. A certain number of these was sent out 
on the 14th of every month until June 14, 1892. 
On Oct. 15, 1892, another decree was issued order- 
ing the expulsion of the Jewish soldiers who had 
served under Nicholas, and of their descendants, with 
the exception of those who had joined some artisan 
gild. The expulsion was carried into effect under 
the guidance of the governor-general, the mayor, 
Alekseyev, and the chief of police, Viasovski. The 
authorities abused their prerogative and excluded, 
contrary to law, other classes of Jews also. Per- 
sons who had been born in Moscow and who knew 
no other place of residence were obliged to go in 
search of a new home. Thousands of Jews became 
impoverished, and several hundreds adopted Chris- 
tianity. 

The Jewish community had before this built a 
synagogue ona plot of ground owned by it. The 
city authorities had given oral permission for the 
opening of the building, which had taken place in 
May, 1891. Later the community was informed that 
the synagogue had been opened contrary to law, 
and it was given the alternative of selling it within 
six months or transforming it into a charitable insti- 
tution by remodeling the building so as to leave no 
traces of asynagogue. When Rabbi Minor and the 
venerable elder Schneider petitioned the emperor to 
revoke this order their request was refused. Minor 
was permanently banished from Moscow and de- 
prived of his rabbinical title, while Schneider was 
excluded for a period of two years. The affairs of 
the community were placed in charge of the assist- 
ant rabbi; but soon he and the other officials of the 
synagogue, having no acknowledged right to reside 
in Moscow, were also banished. Together with the 
synagogue the schools connected with it were also 
closed. Notwithstanding the expenditure of almost 

100,000 rubles for the remodeling of 


Syna- the synagogue building, the city au- 
gogue.  thorities will not allow it to be used, 


and it is now (1904) unoccupied. The 
Jewish communal organization was abolished and 
about 20,000 Jews were expelled from the city in 
April, 1891. 








Religious services are now held in several prayer- 
houses (there is a prayer-hall in the house of the 
millionaire L. Polyakov); and for lack of proper 
accommodations many Jews find themselves obliged 
to celebrate the holy days in neighboring towns. 
Since 1893 the position of rabbi has been filled by 
A. I. Mase. His assistant was R. Löb Kahn, who 
died in 1908. There are no official charitable organi- 
zations in Moscow; but there is a heder for fifty 
boys, and the community cares for its poor and sick. 
Its expenditures are not great, amounting to only 
80,000 rubles annually. Not long ago all Jews 
studying pharmacy and obstetrics were forbidden to 
livein Moscow. Against the law, the Jewish mem- 
bers of the merchant gild of Moscow are deprived 
of the right (granted in.1899) to take part in the 
election of officers of the gild and in sessions of its 
representatives. Quite recently (1904) the governor- 
generaland commandant of the Moscow military 
forces, the grazd duke Sergei Alecksandrovitch, 
forbade the Jewish soldiers in the Moscow district 
to wear fringes (“zizit”). The Jewish population 
in Moscow consists (1904) of 4,106 permanent resi- 
dents and 264 temporary settlers. , 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Marek, K Istorii Yevreyev v Moskuye; 


Voskhod, 1898. 1895; H. Frederic, The New Exodus, pp. 192- 
208, London, 1892. 
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MOSELY, ALFRED: English financier; born 
at Clifton 1855. He was educated at the Bristol 
Grammar School, and afterward went to South 
Africa, where he became one of the earliest settlers 
in Kimberley. He equipped at his own expense the 
Princess Christian Base Hospital near Cape Town 
for the relief of the sick and wounded during the 
South-African war. In 1902 he conducted an indus- 
trial commission from England to the United States 
to study the cause of American trade prosperity, 
and in 1908 he headed a similar commission to study 
American methods of education. He was made a 
C.M.G. in 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book; Who's Who, 1904. 
J. V. E. 


MOSEN (MOSES), JULIUS: German poet; 
born at Marieney, Saxony, July 8, 1803; died at 
Oldenburg Oct. 10, 1867. He was educated at 
Plauen, and studied law at the University of Jena; 
but the death of his father interrupted his studies, 
and, after traveling in Italy, he returned to his birth- 
place and entered the office of a lawyer. In1881 he 
became judge of the patrimonial court of justice 
at Kohren, near Frohburg; and after its suppression 
in 1884 he practised law in Dresden. In 1844 he 
accepted the post of dramatic writer to the Court 
Theater at Oldenburg. About this time his health 
gave way; in a few years he was completely para- 
lyzed, and he was pensioned shortly after 1850; but 
he continued his literary activity in spite of his infir- 
mities. He wrote: “Das Lied vom Ritter Wahn” 
(Leipsic, 1881); “Gedichte” (zb. 1836, 2d ed. 1848); 
and the following novels: “Georg Venlot " (20. 1881); 
* Novellen " (10. 1887); "Der Kongress von Verona” 
(Berlin, 1842); “Bilder im Moose” (Leipsic, 1846). 
Mosen’s plays are mainly historical, chief among 
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them being: “ Heinrich der Finkler " (Leipsic, 1886); 
“Cola Rienzi,” “Die Brüute von Florenz," “ Wen- 
delin und Helene," “ Kaiser Otto III.” (collectively 
published under the title “Theater,” Stuttgart, 
1842); "Don Johann von Oesterreich”; “Herzog 
Bernhard ” (Leipsic, 1855); and “ Der Sohn des Für- 
sten” (Oldenburg, 1858). His collected works were 
published in eight volumes in Oldenburg in 1863; 
and a new edition in six volumes, with a biog- 
raphy, was prepared by his son and published in 
Leipsic in 1880. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: М. Zschommler, Mosens Erinnerungen, 


Plauen, 1893; Julius Mosen; eine Biographische Skizze, 
Oldenburg, 1878; Jüdischer Plutarch, ii. 219-221. 
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MOSENTHAL, SOLOMON HERMANN 
VON: Austrian dramatist and poet; born at Cas- 
sel, Hesse-Nassau, Germany, Jan. 14, 1821; died at 
Vienna Feb. 17, 1877. He attended the gymnasium 
at Cassel and the Poly- 
technicum in Carlsruhe. 
He soon withdrew, how- 
ever, and in 1841 went to 
Vienna as private teacher 
in the house of Moritz von 
Goldschmidt. In 1846 his 
“Der Hollander Michel,” 
a dramatized folk-story, 
was produced; and this 
was succeeded in the fol- 
lowing year by his three- 
act drama “Die Sklavin.” 
Neither of these had any 
enduring success. Two 
years later (Dec. 18, 1849) 
the production of his po- 
etical drama “ Cücilia von 
Albano" received the cor- 
dial approval of public and critics alike, and opened 
for him the doors of the Burgtheater. Its success 
was still further heightened on its publication in 
Budapest in 1851. His next production, “ Deborah” 
(Budapest, 1849; Presburg, 1875, 6th ed. 1890), was 
translated into the principal modern languages. In 
English it became famous under the title of “Leah, 
the Forsaken.” It was first produced at the royal 
theater in Berlin in 1850. 

In the meantime Mosenthal had, early in 1850, 
secured a position as librarian at the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Inthesame year his play based on the novel 
* Ein Deutsches Dichterleben" by Otto Müller, was 
produced at the Burgtheater. It was founded 
on the story of the life of the poet Bürger. 
His next production was *Der Sonnenwendhof," 
Leipsic, 1857 (3d ed. 1875; fifteen years after his 
death a Low German version by Anny Schäfer, 
under the title “ Auf'm Sunnwendhof,” was pub- 
lished in Munich in 1892 and included in the * Mün- 
chener Theater-Bibliothek”), There followed in 
succession: * Das Gefangene Bild,” Stuttgart, 1858; 
“Diiweke,” Leipsic, 1860; “Die Deutschen Komo- 
dianten," 7. 1863; “Pietra,” tragedy, 7. 1865; 
“Der Schultz von Altenbüren," 25. 1868; “Isabella 
Orsini," 1870, of which an English translation by E. 
Vincent was published at Vienna in 1875; “ Ma- 
тупа,” historical drama, Presburg, 1870; “Die 
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Sirene," comedy, 1875. Mosenthal also wrote the 
following librettos: for Otto Nicolai, *Die Lusti- 
gen Weiber von Windsor," Vienna, 1871 (reprinted 
1888); for Kretschmer, * Die Folkunger," Dresden, 
1874; for Brill, “Das Goldene Kreuz," Berlin, 
1875; for Carl Goldmark, “ Die Kónigin von Saba,” 
Vienna, 1888; and “Die Kinder der Heide,” music 
by Anton Rubinstein. 

A volume of his poems was published at Vienna 
as early as 1847. A complete edition was issued in 
1866. Не also wrote a novel, “Jephtha’s Tochter,” 
which was included in the “ Neuer Deutscher Novel- 
lenschatz,” No. 2, Munich, 1884. <A collected edi- 
tion of his writings, for the arrangement of which 
he had left instructions, was published in six vol- 
umes at Stuttgart in 1878; with a portrait. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Necrology in Neue Freie Presse, reprinted 
in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1877, p. 155; Prof. Hanslick, ib. p. 
158; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 
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MOSER (plural, Moserim): Ап informer, de- 
nunciator, or delator; synonyms are *masor" (ab- 
stract, ^mesirah ”), * delator" cw), and “mal- 
shin ” (abstract, “malshinut ”), from the last of which 
are derived the Portuguese “malsim,” and also the 
Spanish “ malsin," together with the adjective * mal- 
sinar” and the abstract nouns “malsindad” and 
“malsineria.” Nothing was more severely punished 
by the Jews than talebearing; and no one was held 
in greater contempt than the informer. Onaccount 
of the fact that his deeds frequently caused mis- 
chief and even entailed death and destruction, the 
sages of the Talmud compared the “moser” to a 
Serpent. 

The Jews suffered much during the persecutions 
under Hadrian through informers in their own 
ranks; especially teachers of the Law were betrayed 
by the delators. Simeon ben Yohai, having criti- 
cized the Roman government, was denounced; and 
he saved his life only by hasty flight. А certain 
Eleazar b. Simon is said to have denounced to the 
Romans Jews who were engaged in freebooting 

expeditions againstthem. According 


In to Talmudic law, the delator was pun- 
Talmudic ished with death; and although in 
Times. general the jurisdiction of the Jewish 


courts iu criminal cases ceased with 
the destruction of the Jewish common wealth, in the 
case of informers the penalty remained in force, 
those convicted being punished the more severely 
because they deliberately increased the danger which 
constantly threatened the people. 

There are frequent notices of denunciations 
among the Jews in countries under Arabic rule. 
A certain Halfah ibn al-A‘jab and his son Hayyim 
denounced Isaac Alfasi, who was thereupon obliged 
in 1088 to flee from his home in northern Africa 
and to seek refuge in Spain (Abraham ibn Daud, 
“Sefer ha-Kabbalah," ed. Neubauer, p. 75). Ac- 
cording to Maimonides (* Yad,” Hobel u-Mazik ), 
in the cities of the West, i.e., of Morocco, con- 
viction for delation was of daily occurrence, the 
offenders being declared outlawsand being delivered 
to non-Jews for the infliction of the death-penalty. 
Denunciations occurred just as frequently among 
the Jews of Spain, so that the word * malsin? was 
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adopted into the Spanish language (see above). 
The great Talmudist of Lucena, Joseph ibn Migas, 
caused an informer to be stoned before the close of 
a certain Day of Atonement which fell ona Sabbath 
(Judah b. Asher, * Zikron Yehudah,” p. 55b). Isaac 
b. Sheshet at the end of the fourteenth century 
could therefore assert that from olden times it had 

been law and custom in the Jewish 
In Spain. communities of Aragon, Valencia, Cat- 

alonia, Castile, and Navarre to put 
informers out of the world ; and even as late as 1489 
the representatives of the Castilian communities 
could with truth allege in the statutes which they 
had drawn up that it was the custom throughout 
Israel to put to death one who at any time or any 
place dared to act the part of informer. 

In Barcelona a descendant of а wealthy and re- 
spected family who had lost his fortune turned in- 
former. In vain was he warned and threatened 
with an informer's death. He was probably fa- 
vored by the authorities and encouraged to con- 
tinue in his nefarious conduct; and he was not to 
be enticed from his chosen path. His own family 
wished to get rid of him, and insisted on his being 
prosecuted. Rabbi Jonah of Gerona (nephew of 
Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi) and Solomon ben Adret 
of Barcelona, because of the insistence of King 
Pedro III. of Aragon, found themselves forced to let 
justice take its course and to deliver the informer to 

the king. The latter ordered his exe- 

Execution cution, which took place in the year 

ofan 1980 in the square before the Mon- 

Informer. juich, the Jewish cemetery in Barce- 

lona, the arteries of both arms being 

opened (Solomon ben Adret's Responsa in “J. Q. R.” 
viii. 298). 

Asher ben Jehiel pronounced the death-penalty 
upon an unknown man in Seville who had obtained 
the favor of some person of high degree and had 
malieiously accused certain coreligionists as well as 
whole congregations before the infanta D. Pedro, 
uncle and guardian of the young king Alfonso XI. 
(Asher ben Jehiel, Responsa, xvi. 1, 8). Just as 
little hesitation had Asher's son, and with him the 
members of the Jewish tribunal at Toledo, Joseph 
ibn Crispin, Joseph ben Joseph ibn Nahmias, and 
Moses ben Abraham ibn Nahmias, in pronouncing 
the sentence of death upon the much-dreaded Joseph 
ben Samuel, who, on account of his denunciations, 
had already been condemned to death during the 
lifetime of Asher ben Jehiel, but upon whom the 
sentence had not been carried out on account of the 
king's minority (Judah b. Asher, е. p. 55a). 

In the statutes signed by the communities of Cat- 
alonia and Valencia Sept. 25, 1854, the extermina- 
tion of informers was made & publie duty, in the ac- 
complishment of which every one was required to 
render his utmost assistance (*He-Haluz," i. 22 e£ 


seq.). This resolution was also adopt- 

Regula- ed by the representative of the Jews 
tions of Majorca, where, as a result of the 
Against representations of the leader of the 
Informers. community, King Sancho in 1819 is- 


sued an order banishing forever from 
the island all Jews who were proved to be informers 
or disturbers of the peace (“Boletin Acad. Hist." 


xxxvi. 183, 143). The Jewish community of Tu- 
dela, the largest in Navarre, in March, 1368, passed 
& resolution (which was renewed fifty years later 
for a further period of fifty years) to proceed against 
informers with all possible severity. Any person, 
whether Jew or Jewess, who should be convicted of 
being a calumniator of or informer against the con- 
gregation or any of its members was to beexcommu- 
nicated in all the synagogues of the city for a period 
of fifty years, during which time he or she was not 
to be tolerated within the city. The informer was 
also to pay into the public treasury a fine of 1,000 
gold maravedis (Kayserling, * Gesch. der Juden in 
Spanien,” i. 76 e£ seg., 206 et ѕед.). Theexecution of 
а death-sentence pronounced by a Jewish court 
could take place only with the king's consent and 
through the royal alguazil (hangman). 

The execution of Joseph Рїснох (receiver-generai 
of taxes, who was accused of being an informer), 
for which the sanction of King John I. of Castile 
had been obtained on his coronation-day, Aug. 21, 
1879, was of incalculable importance for the Jews 
of Spain, and was the main reason why the Jews of 
Castile were deprived of jurisdiction in criminal 
cases. The measure passed in 1368, which remained 
in force for only a few decades, did not contribute 
much toward frightening informers. On the con- 
trary, they multiplied to such an extent that in the 
statutes adopted at the meeting of communal repre- 
sentatives convened by the court rabbi Abraham 
Benveniste at Valladolid in May, 1482, a whole chap- 
ter was devoted to informers. 

It was due to Benveniste, who stood in high favor 
with the then all-powerful Alvaro de Luna, that 
King John П. again conceded to the Jews the right 
to decide criminalcases. Inthelast-mentioned stat- 
utes it was stipulated that each case of talebear- 
ing through which а Jew or а Jewess might have 
suffered injary was to be punished with ten days' 
imprisonment and a fine of 100 maravedis, if no 
Christian was present when the delation took place. 
The fine was to be doubled if the crime had been 
committed in the presence of a Chris- 
tian. When one was convicted of in- 
forming, he was branded on the fore- 
head with a red-hot iron; if he were 
convicted of treason three times on the 
testimony of two trustworthy witnesses, the court 
rabbi was required to bring about his execution at 
the hands of the royal alguazil. Did the informer 
escape, so that he could be neither killed nor branded, 
he was proclaimed in all places as a traitor, com- 
pletely excommunicated from the community of 
Israel, and stigmatized as * blood-shedder " or “ vil- 
lain ” (see the statute in “ Jahrbuch für die Gesch. der 
Juden und des Judenthums,” iv. 807). In northern 
Africa, as in Castile, the law was visited upon in- 
formers іп а its severity. Simon ben Zemah Duran 
and his son Solomon passed sentence of death un- 
hesitatingly upon moserim. 

Worse than in Spain were the con- 

In ditions in German countries, where the 
Germany. governments protected the informers. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Augs- 

burg, Nuremberg, and Ratisbon, and the persecu- 
tions in Posen, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Worms 
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are traceable to informers. A certain Ilirschel 
Meyer, through his denunciations, caused his core- 
ligionists much trouble previous to their expulsion 
from Vienna in 1670. 

The practise of giving malicious information lasted 
longest in Poland, where moserim, with the ap- 
proval of the government, were punished by having 
the tongue or ears cut off. In Posen a Jewish in- 
former is said to have been sentenced to death, in 
accordance with the verdict of a Jewish court, so late 
as the last decades of the eighteenth century (Perles, 


* Gesch. der Juden in Posen," in * Monatsschrift," 
xiv. 166). The informer who escaped punishment 


was excommunicated; and he then sought refuge in 
baptism. The number of those who, after baptism, 
appeared as accusers of their former coreligionists, 
and who, like Nicolaus Donin, Joshua al-Lorki, and 
Pfefferkorn, brought unspeakable suffering upon 
them, is very large. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Zur Gesch. des Delatorenwesens 
(first published in J. ©. R. viii.), in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1хі 
403, 414; Kayserling, Das Castilianische Gemeindestatut, 
in Jahrbuch. für die Geschichte der Juden, iv. 2/2; Ham- 
burger, R. B. T. iii., Supplement, p. 5. 
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MOSER, MOSES: German merchant known as 
a friend of Heine; born 1796; died at Berlin Aug. 15, 
1838. Не was educated for a business career, and was 
for a time an assistant of the banker Moses Fried- 
länder in Berlin. Afterward he became the confiden- 
tial cashier of Moritz Robert there. Moser had con- 
siderable mathematical talent; and he also studied 
philology. With Gansand Zunz he helped to found 
the Verein für Kultur und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums. He thus became friendly with Heine, who 
had & high opinion of his ability and character, 
and called him “a living appendix to Nathan der 
Weise." Many of Heine's most intimate letters were 
addressed to Moser, who was his closest friend up to 
the year 1830. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Karpeles, Heinrich Heine, Aus Seinem 

Leben und Seiner Zeit, pp. 66 ct seq. 
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MOSES.—Biblical Data: The birth of Moses 
occurred at a time when Pharaoh had commanded 
that all male children born to Hebrew captives 
should be thrown into the Nile (Ex. ii.; comp. i.). 
Jochebed, the wife of the Levite Amram, bore a 
son, and kept the child concealed for three months. 
When she could keep him hidden no longer, rather 
than deliver him to death she set him adrift on the 
Nile in an ark of bulrushes. The daughter of 
Pharaoh, coming opportunely to the river to bathe, 
discovered the babe, was attracted to him, adopted 
him as her son, and named him "Moses." "Thus it 
came about that the future deliverer of Israel was 
reared as the son of an Egyptian princess (Ex. ii. 
1-10). . 

When Moses was grown to manhood, he went one 
day to see how it fared with his brethren, bond- 
men to the Egyptians. Seeing an Egyptian mal- 
treating a Hebxew, he killed the Egyptian and hid 
his body in the sand, supposing that no one who 
would be disposed to reveal the matter knew of it. 
The next day, seeing two Hebrews quarreling, he 
endeavored to separate them, whereupon the Hebrew 





who was wronging his brother taunted Moses with 
slaying the Egyptian. Moses soon discovered from 
a higher source that the affair was known, and that. 
Pharaoh was likely to put him to death for it; he 
therefore made his escape to the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
and settled with Hobab, or Jethro, priest of Midian, 
whose daughter Zipporah he in due time married. 
There he sojourned forty years, following the occu- 
pation of a shepherd, during which time his son 
Gershom was born (Ex. ii. 11-22). 

One day, as Moses led his flock to Mount Horeb, 


he saw a bush burning but without being consumed. 
When he turned aside to look more closely at the 


marvel, Yuwn spoke to him from the bush and 
commissioned him to return to Egypt and deliver 
his brethren from their bondage (Ex. iii. 1-10). Ac- 
cording to Ex. iii. 18 et seg., it was at this time that. 
the name of Үнүн was revealed, though it is fre- 
quently used throughout the patriarchal narratives, 
from the second chapter of Genesis on. Armed 
with this new name and with certain signs which he 
could give in attestation of his mission, he returned 
to Egypt (Ex. iv. 1-9, 20). On the way he was met. 
ру Үнүн, who would have killed him; but Zip- 
porah, Moses’ wife, circumcised her son and Yirwn’s 
anger abated (Ex. iv. 24-26). Moses was met and 
assisted on his arrival in Egypt by his elder brother, 
Aaron, and readily gained a hearing with his op- 
pressed brethren (Ex. iv. 27-81) 16 was a more 
difficult matter, however, to persuade Pharaoh to let 
the Hebrews depart. Indeed, this was not accom- 
plished until, through the agency of Moses, ten 
plagues had come upon the Egyptians (Ex. vii.— 
xii) These plagues culminated in the slaying of 
the Egyptian first-born (Ex. xii. 29). whereupon 
such terror seized the Egyptians that they urged the 
Hebrews to leave. 

The children of Israel, with their flocks and 
herds, started toward the eastern border at the 
southern part of the Isthmus of Suez. The long 
procession moved slowly, and found it necessary to. 
encamp three times before passing the Egyptian 
frontier at the Bitter Lakes. Meanwhile Pharaoh 
had repented and was in pursuit of them with a. 
large army (Ex. xiv. 5-9). Shut in between this 
army and the Red Sea, or the Bitter Lakes, which 
were then connected with it, the Israelites despaired, 
but Yawn divided the waters of the sea so that 
they passed safely across; when the Egyptians at- 
tempted to follow, He permitted the waters to re- 

turn upon them and drown them (Ex. 


In the xiv. 10-81). Moses led the Hebrews. 
Wilder- to Sinai, or Horeb, where Jethro cele- 
ness. brated their coming by a great sacri- 


fice in the presence of Moses, Aaron, 
and the elders of Israel (Ex. xviii). At Horeb, or 
Sinai, YmwH welcomed Moses. upon the sacred 
mountain and talked with him face to face (Ex. 
хіх.). He gave him the Ten Commandments and 
the Law and entered into & covenant with Israel 
through him. This covenant bound Yrwn to be 
Israel's God, if Israel would keep His command- 
ments (Ex. xix. e£ seq.). 
Moses and the Israelites sojourned at Sinai about 
а year (comp. Num. x. 11), and Moses had frequent 
communications from Yuwu. Asa result of these 





MOSES ON MOUNT SINAI. 
(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 
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the Tabernacle, according to tho last chapters of 
Exodus, was constructed, the priestly law ordained, 
the plan of encampment arranged both for the 
Levites and the non-priestly tribes (comp. Num. i. 
50-ii. 84), and the Tabernacle consecrated. While 
at Sinai Joshua had become general of the armies 
of Israel and the special minister, or assistant, 
of Moses (Ex. xvii. 9). From Sinai Moses led the 
people to Kadesh, whence the spies were sent to 
Canaan. Upon the return of the spies the people 
were so discouraged by their report that they re- 
fused to go forward, and were condemned to remain 
in the wilderness until that generation had passed 
away (Num. xiii.-xiv.). 

Afterthe lapse of thirty-eight years Moses led the 
people eastward. Having gained friendly permis- 
sion to do so, they passed through the territory of 
Esau (where Aaron died, on Mount Hor; Num. xx. 





human instrument in the creation of the Israclitish 
nation; he communicated to it all its laws. More 
meek than any other man (Num. xii. 3), he enjoyed 
unique privileges, for “there hath not arisen a 
prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face” (Deut. xxxiv. 10). 

J. G. A. B. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Of all Biblical 
personages Moses has been chosen most frequently 
as the subject of later legends; and his life has been 
recounted in full detail in the poetic haggadah. As 
liberator, lawgiver, and leader of a people which 
was transformed by him from an unorganized horde 
into a nation, he occupies а more important place 
in popular legend than the Patriarchs and all the 
other national heroes, His many-sided activity also 
offered more abundant scope for imaginative embel- 
lishment. A cycle of legends has been woven around 





TRADITIONAL TOMB OF MOSES: SCENE DURING A PILGRIMAGE. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


22-29), and then, by a similar arrangement, through 
the land of Moab. But Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites, whose capital was at Heshbon, refused permis- 
sion, and was conquered by Moses, who allotted his 
territory to the tribes of Reuben and Gad. Og, 
King of Bashan, was similarly overthrown (comp. 
Num. xxi), and his territory assigned to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. 

After all this wasaccomplished Moses was warned 
that he would not be permitted to lead Israel across 
the Jordan, but would dieon the eastern side (Num. 
Xx. 12). He therefore assembled the tribes and de- 
livered to them a parting address, which forms the 
Book of Deuteronomy. In tbis address it is com- 
monly supposed that he recapitulated the Law, re- 

minding them of its most important 

Death of features. When this was finished, and 

Moses. he had pronounced a blessing upon 

the people, he went up Mount Nebo 
to the top of Pisgah, looked over the country spread 
out before him, and died, at the age of one hundred 
and twenty. Үнүн Himself buried him in an un- 
known grave (Deut. xxxiv.). Moses was thus the 


nearly every trait of his character and every event of 
his life; and groups of the most different and often 
contradictory stories have been connected with his 
career. It would be interesting to investigate the 
origin of the different cycles, and the relation of the 
several cycles to one another and to the original 
source, if there was one. The present article at- 
tempts to give, without claiming completeness, a 
picture of the character of Moses according to Jew- 
ish legend and a narrative of the most important 
incidents of his life. 

(The following special abbreviations of book- 
titles are used: “D. Y."—*Dibre ha-Yamim le- ` 
Mosheh Rabbenu," in Jellinek, “В. IL" ii: #8. 
Y." = “Sefer ha-Yashar?; “М. W.” = “Midrash 
Wayosha‘,” in Jellinek, /.c.) 

Moses' influence and activity reach back to the 
days of the Creation. Heaven and earth were cre- 
ated only for his sake (Lev. R. xxxvi. 4) The ac- 
count of the creation of the water on the second 
day (Gen. i. 6-8), therefore, does not close with the 
usual formula, “And God saw that it was good,” 
because God foresaw that Moses would suffer 
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through water (Gen. R. iv. 8). Although Noah was 
not worthy to be saved from the Flood, yet he was 
saved because Moses was destined to 

The Be- descend from him (d. xxvi. 15). The 
ginnings. angels which Jacob in his nocturnal 
vision saw ascending to and descend- 

ing from heaven (Gen. vii. 12) were really Moses and 
Aaron (Gen. R. lxviii. 16). The birth of Moses as 
the liberator of the people of Israel was foretold to 
Pharaoh by his soothsayers, in consequence of which 
he issued the cruel command to cast all the male 
children into the river (Ex. i. 99). Later on Miriam 
also foretold to her father, Amram, that a son would 
be born to him who would liberate Israel from the 
yoke of Egypt (Sotah 11b, 12a; Meg. 14a; Ex. R. 
i. 24; “S. Y.," Shemot, pp. 111a, 112b; comp. Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” ii. 9, $8). Moses was born on Адат 7 
(Meg. 18b) in the year 2877 after the creation of the 
world (Book of Jubilees, xlvii. 1). He was born 
cireumcised (Sotah 19a), and was able to walk im- 
mediately after his birth (Yalk., Wayelek, 940); but 
according to another story he was circumcised on 
the eighth day after birth (Pirke R. El. xlviii). A 
peculiar and glorious light filled the entire house at 
his birth (id.; "S. Y." p. 112b), indicating that he 
was worthy of the gift of prophecy (Sotah/.¢.). He 
spoke with his father and mother on the day of his 
birth, and prophesied at the age of three (Midr. 
Petirat Mosheh, in Jellinek, ^B. H.” i, 128). His 
mother kept his birth secret for three months, when 
Pharaoh was informed that she had borne a son. 
The mother put the child into a casket, which she 
hid among the reeds of the sca before the king's 
officers came to her (Jubilees, Z.c. 47; “D. Y." in Jel- 
linek, “B. H.” ii. 8; “S. Y." p. 112b). For seven 
days his mother went to him at night to nurse him, 
his sister Miriam protecting him from the birds by 
day (Jubilees, 2.0. 4). Then God senta fierce heat 
upon Egypt (* D. Y." L.c.), and Pha- 

Pharaoh’s raoh's daughter Bithiah (comp. I. 
Daughter. Ohron. iv. 18; Tarmut [Thermutis], 
according to Josephus, фе. and Jubi- 

lees, /.е.), who was afflicted with leprosy, went to 
bathe in the river. Hearing a child cry, she be- 
held a casket in the reeds. She cansed it to be 
brought to her, and on touching it was cured of 
her leprosy (Ex. R. і. 27) For this reason she 
was kindly disposed toward the child. When she 
opened the casket she was astonished at his beauty 
(Philo, “ Vita Mosis," ii), and saw the Shekinah 
with him (Ex. В. 1. 98) Noticing that the child 
was circumcised, she knew that the parents must 
have been Hebrews (Sotah 129b) Gabriel struck 
Moses, so as to make him cry and arouse the pity 
of the princess (Ех. R. і. 28). She wished to save 
the child; but as her maids told her she must not 
transgress her father's commands, she set him down 
again (Midr. Abkir, in Yalk., Ex. 166). Then Ga- 
briel threw all her maids down (Sotah 19b; Ex. 
R. i. 27); and God filled Bithiah with compassion 
(Yalk., Le.) and caused the child to find favor in 
her eyes (“ М. W.” in Jellinek, Ze. i. 41). There- 
upon she took the child up, saved him, and loved 
him much (Ех. R. Lc.). This was on the sixth day 
of the month of Siwan (Sotah 12b); according to an- 
other version, on Nisan 21 (éb.). When the sooth- 





sayers told Pharaoh that the redeemer of Israel had 
been born and thrown into the water, the cruel edict 
ordering that the children be thrown into the river 
was repealed (Ex. К. i. 29; Sotah Lc.) Thus the 
casting away of Moses saved Israel from further 
persecution. According to another version (Gen. 
R. хсуіі. 5),600,000 children had already been thrown 
into the river, but all were saved because of Moses. 
Bithiah, Pharaoh’s daughter, took up the child to 
nurse him; but he refused.the breast (* M. W.” L.e.). 
Then she gave him to other Egyptian women to 
nurse, but he refused to take nourishment from any 
of them (Josephus, 7.c. ii. 9, 8 5; “5. 

His Bring- Y." p. 112b; Sotah 12b; “D. Y." p. 
ing up. 8). The mouth which was destined to 
speak with God might not take un- 

clean milk (Sotah /.c.; “D. Y." Ze.); Bithiah there- 
fore gave him tohis mother to nurse. Another leg- 
end says that he did not take any milk from the breast 
(Yalk., Wayelek, 940). Bithiah then adopted him as 
herson(*S. Y." p. 1180). Aside from the name “ Mo- 
ses," which Bithiah gave to him (Ex. ii. 10), he had 
seven (Lev. R. i. 8), or according to other stories ten, 
other names given to him by his mother, his father, 
his brother Aaron, his sister Miriam, his nurse, his 
grandfather Kehat, and Israel (^ D. Y." p. 8; “8. Y." 
р. 112b; Meg. 13a). These names were: Jared, Abi 
Gedor, Heber, Abi Soko, Jekuthiel, Abi Zanoah, and 
Shemaiah (* Shama‘ Yah” = “God has heard ”), the 
last one being given to him by Israel. Не was also 
called * Heman ” ([7.e., tfà82; Num. xii. 7] B. B. 15a). 
Moses was а very large child at the age of three 
(Ex. R. i. 82; comp. Josephus, /.c.; Philo, L.e.); aud 
it was at this time that, sitting at the king's table in 
the presence of several princes and counselors, he 
took the crown from Pharaoh's head and placed it on 
his own (^D. Y.” {.в.; for another version see “M. 
W."Lc). The princes were horrified at the boy's 
act; and the soothsayer said that this was the same 
boy who, in accordance with their former pre- 
dictions, would destroy the kingdom of Pharaoh 
and liberate Israel (Josephus, 7.0.; “M. W.” Le). 
Balaam and Jethro were at that time also among 
the king's counselors (Sotah 11a; Sanh. 106). Ba- 
laam advised the king to kill the boy at once; but 
Jethro (according to “D. Y." l.c., it was Gabriel in 
the guise of one of the king's coun- 

Removes selors) said that the boy should first 
Pharaoh's be examined, to see whether he had 


Crown. sense enough to have done such an act 
intentionally. All agreed with this 
advice. A shining piece of gold, or a precious 


stone, together with & live coal, was placed on a 
plate before the boy, to see which of the two he 
would choose. The angel Gabriel then guided his 
hand to the coal, which he took up and put into his 
mouth. This burned his tongue, causing him to 
stutter (comp. Ex. iv. 10); but it saved his life (^ M. 
W. Le; “D. Y.” Le; “5. Y." le; Ex. К.1 91). 

Moses remained in Pharaoh’s house fifteen years 
longer (^D. Y." Le.; “М. W.” Lc). According to 
the Book of Jubilees (J.c.), he learned the writing of 
the Assyrians (the “Ketab Ashurit"; the square 
script ?) from his father, Amram. During his so- 
journ in the king's palace he often went to his breth- 
ren, the slaves of Pharaoh, sharing their sad lot. He 
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helped any one who bore a too heavy burden or was 
too weak for his work. He reminded Pharaoh that 
a slave was entitled to some rest, and begged him to 
grant the Israelites one free day in the week. Pha- 
raoh acceded to this request, and Moses accordingly 
instituted the seventh day, the Sabbath, as a day of 
rest for the Israelites (Ex. R. i. 32; * S. Y.” p. 1152). 

Moses did not commit murderin killing the Egyp- 
tian (Ex. ii. 12); for the latter merited death because 
he had forced an Israclitish woman to commit adul- 
tery with him (Ex. R. i. 88). Moses was at that time 
eighteen years of age (*D. Y." Lc.; “M. W.” le; 
"B. Y." Lc). According to another version, Moses 
was then twenty, or possibly forty, years of age (Ex. 
R. i. 82, 85) These divergent opinions regarding 
his age at the time when he killed the Egyptian are 
based upon different estimates of the length of his 
stay in the royal palace (Yalk., Shemot, 167; Gen. 

R. xi), both of them assuming that he 
Flees from fled from Egypt immediately after the 
Egypt. slaying (Ex. ii. 15). Dathan and Abi- 
ram were bitter enemies of Moses, in- 
sulting him and saying he should not actas if he 
were a member of the royal house, since he was the 
son not of Batya, but of Jochebed. Previous to 
this they had slandered him before Pharaoh. Pha- 
raoh had forgiven Moses everything else, but would 
not forgive him for killing the Egyptian. He de- 
livered him to the executioner, who chose a very 
sharp sword with which to kill Moses; but the lat- 
ter’s neck became like a marble pillar, dulling the 
edge of the sword (^M. W." Le). Meanwhile the 
angel Michael descended from heaven, and took the 
form of the executioner, giving the latter the shape 
of Moses and so killing him. He then took up Moses 
and carried him beyond the frontier of Egypt for a 
distance of three, or, according to another account, 
of forty, days (“ D. Y." Lc.; “S. Y.” p. 115b). Ac- 
cording to another legend, the angel took the shape 
of Moses, and allowed himself to be caught, thus 
giving the real Moses an opportunity to escape 
(Mek., Yitro, 1 [ed. Weiss, 66a]; Ex. R. i. 86). 

The fugitive Moses went to the camp of King 
Nikanos, or Kikanos, of Ethiopia, who was at that 
time besieging his own capital, which had been trai- 
torously seized by Balaam and his sons and made 
impregnable by them through magic. Moses joined 
the army of Nikanos, and the king and all his gen- 
erals took a fancy to him, because he was coura- 
geous as а lion and his face gleamed like the sun 
(* S, Y.” p. 116a; comp. B. B. 75a). When Moses had 
Spent nine years with the army King Nikanos died, 
and the Hebrew was made general. He took the 
city, driving out Balaam and his sons Jannes and 
Jambres, and was proclaimed king by the Ethio- 
pians. He was obliged, in deference to the wishes 
of the people, to marry Nikanos’ widow, Adoniya 
(comp. Num. xii.), with whom he did not, however, 
cohabit (*D. Y." Ze; “S. Y." p. 116b). Miriam 
апа Aaron spoke against Moses on account of the 
Cushite (Ethiopian) woman whom he had married. 


Ile was twenty-seven years of age when he became 
king; and he ruled over Ethiopia for forty years, 
during which he considerably increased the power 
of the country. After forty years his wife, Queen 
Adoniya, accused him before the princes and gen- 





erals of not having cohabited with her during the 
many years of their marriage, and of never having 
worshiped the Ethiopian gods. She 
called upon the princes not to suffer a 
stranger among them as king, but to 
make her son by Nikanos, Munahas or 
Munakaros, king. The princes complied with her 
wishes, but dismissed Moses in peace, giving him 
great treasures. Moses, who was at this time sixty- 
seven years old, went from Ethiopia to Midian (?75.). 

According to Josephus’ account of this story (see 
Moses IN HELLENISTIC LITERATURE), after Moses’ 
marriage to the daughter of the Ethiopian king, 
he did not become King of Ethiopia, but led his 
troops back to Egypt, where he remained. The 
Egyptians and even Pharaoh himself were envious 
of his glorious deeds, fearing also that he might use 
his power to gain dominion over Egypt. They 
therefore sought how they might assassinate him; 
and Moses, learning of the plot, fled to Midian. This 
narrative of Josephus’ agrees with two haggadic ac- 
counts, according to which Moses fled from Egypt 
direct to Midian, not staying in Ethiopia at all. 
These accounts are as follows: (1) Moses lived for 
twenty years in Pharaoh’s house; he then went to 
Midian, where he remained for sixty years, when, 
as a man of eighty, he undertook the mission of 
liberating Israel (Yalk., Shemot, 167). (2) Moses 
lived for forty years in Pharaoh's house; thence he 
went to Midian, where he stayed for forty years. 
until his mission was entrusted to him (Gen. R. xi. ; 
comp. Sifre, Deut. xxxiv. 7). 

On his arrival at Midian Moses told his whole 
story to Jethro, who recognized him as the man des- 
tined to destroy the Egyptians. He therefore took 
Moses prisoner in order to deliver him to Pharaoh 
(*D. Y."Le). According to another legend, Jethro 
took him for an Ethiopian fugitive, and intended to 
deliver him to the Ethiopians(*S. Y." 7c). He kept 
him prisoner for seven (* D. Y." 7.0.) or ten ("S. Y." 
l.c.) years. Both of these legends are based on an- 
other legend according to which Moses was seventy- 
seven years of age when Jethro liberated him. Ac- 
cording to the legend (*D. Y." Le.) 
which says that he went to Nikanos' 
camp at the age of thirty, and ruled 
over Ethiopia for forty years, he was 
only seven years in Jethro's hands 
(804-40 4-7 = 77). According to the other legend 
(*S. Y." Lc.)he was eighteen years old when he fled 
from Egypt; he remained fornine yearsin the camp 
of Nikanos; and was king over Ethiopia for forty 
years. Hence he must have been Jethro’s captive 
for ten years, or till his seventy-seventh year. 

Moses was imprisoned in a deep dungeon in 
Jethro's house, and received as food only small por- 
tions of bread and water. He would have died of 
hunger had not Zipporah, to whom Moses һай be- 
fore his captivity made an offer of marriage by the 
well, devised а plan by which she no longer went 
out to pasture the sheep, but remained at home to 
attend to the household, being thereby enabled to 
supply Moses with food without her father's knowl- 
edge. After ten (orseven) years Zipporah reminded 
her father that he had at one time cast a man into 
the dungeon, who must have died long ago; but if 
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he were still living he must be a just man whom God 
had kept alive by a miracle. Jethro went to the 
dungeon and called Moses, who answered imme- 
diately. As Jethro found Moses praying, he really 
believed that he had been saved by a miracle, and 
liberated him. Jethro had planted in his garden а 
marvelous rod, which had been created on the sixth 
day of the Creation, on Friday afternoon, and had 
been given to Adam. This curious rod had been 
handed down through Enoch, Shem, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob to Joseph, at whose death it came 
into the possession of Pharaoh's court. Jethro, 
who saw 16 there, stole it and planted it in his gar- 
den. On the rod were engraved the name of God 
(Yuwu) and the initials of the ten plagues destined 
for Egypt. Jethro asked every one who wished to 
marry one of his daughters to pull up the rod; but 
no suitor had yet succeeded in doing so. Moses, on 
being set at liberty, walked in the garden, saw the 
rod, and read the inscription. He easily pulled it 
out of the ground and used it for a staff (see 
AARON'S Кор). Jethro thereby recognized Moses 
as the deliverer of Israel, and gave him the virtuous 
Zipporah as wife, together with much money (^8. 
Y.,"*D. Y.,"and “M. W.” Lc). Jethro stipulated 
that the first-born son of the marriage should adopt 
Jethro's pagan belief, while all the other children 
might be reared as Jews; and Moses 
The Cir- agreed thereto (Mek., Yitro, 1 [ed. 
cumcision Weiss, p. 65b]) According to “М. 
ofGershom. W.” l.c., one-half of the children of 
this marriage were to belong to Juda- 
ism and one-half to paganism. When therefore his 
son Gershom—who subsequently became the father 
of Jonathan—was born, Moses, under his agreement 
with Jethro, could not circumcise him (*S. Y." L.e.). 
Moses, therefore, went with his wife and child (an- 
other version says that both of his sons were then 
already born)to Egypt. On the way he met Satan, 
or Mastema, as he is called in the Book of Jubilees 
(xlviii. 2), in the guise of a serpent, which proceeded 
to swallow Moses, and had ingested the upper part 
of his body, when he stopped. Zipporah seeing 
this, concluded that the serpent's action was due to 
the fact that her son had not been circumcised (Ned. 
31b-82a; Ex. R. v.) whereupon she circumcised 
liim and smeared some of the blood on Moses' feet. 
А. voice (“bat kol”) was then heard commanding the 
serpent to disgorge the half-swallowed Moses, which 
it immediately did. When Moses came into Egypt 
he met his old enemies Dathan and Abiram, and 
when they asked him what he was seeking in Egypt, 
he immediately returned to Midian (* M. W.” /.c.). 
As the shepherd of his father-in-law he drove his 
sheep far into the desert (Ex. iii. 1), in order to pre- 
vent the sheep from grazing in fields not belonging 
to Jethro (Ex. R. i. 8). Here God appeared to him 
and addressed him for seven consecutive days (20. 
iii. 20). Moses, however, refused to listen, because 
he would not allow himself to be disturbed in the 
work for which he was paid. Then God caused the 
flaming bush to appear (Ex. iii. 2-8), in order to di- 
vert Moses’ attention from his work. The under- 
Shepherds with Moses saw nothing of the marvel- 
ous spectacle, which Moses alone beheld (Ex. R. ii. 
8) Moses then interrupted his work, and stepped 
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nearer the bush to investigate (20. ii. 11). As Moses 
was at this time entirely inexperienced in prophecy, 
God, in calling him, imitated the voice of Amram, 
во as not to frighten him. Moses, who thought that 
his father, Amram, was appearing to him, said: 
“What does my father wish?" God answered: “I 
am the God of thy father" (Ex. iii. 6), and gave 
him the mission to save Israel (20.). Moses hesitated 

to accept the mission (comp. Ex. iii. 


At the 11) chiefly because he feared that his 
Burning elder brother, Aaron, who until then 
Bush. had been the only prophet in Israel, 


might feel slighted if his younger 
brother became the savior of the people; whereupon 
God assured him that Aaron would be glad of it 
(Ex. R. iii. 21-22). According to another version 
(00. xv. 15), Moses said to God: “Thou hast prom- 
ised Jacob that Thou Thyself wouldest liberate 
Israel [сотр, Gen. xlvi, 4], not appointing a media- 
tor" God answered: “I myself will save them; 
but go thou first and announce to My children that 
I wil do so.” Moses consented, and went to his 
father-in-law, Jethro (Ex. iv. 18), to obtain permis- 
sion to leave Midian (Ned. 65a; Ex. R. iv. 1-4), for he 
had promised not to leave Midian without his sanc- 
tion. Moses departed with his wife and children, 
and met Áaron (comp. Ex. iv. 27), who told him it 
was not right to take them into Egypt, since the 
attempt was being made to lead the Israelites out of 
that country. He therefore sent his wife and children 
back to Midian (“5. Y." p. 128a; Mek., Yitro, 1 [ed. 
Weiss, p. 65b]). When they went to Pharaoh, Moses 
went ahead, Aaron following, because Moses was 
more highly regarded in Egypt (Ex. R. ix. 8); other- 
wise Aaron and Moses were equally prominent and 
respected (Mek., Bo, 1 [ed. Weiss, p. 1a]. At the 
entrance to the Egyptian royal palace were two 
leopards, which would notallow any one to approach 
unless their guards quieted them; but when Moses 
came they played with him and fawned upon him 
as if they were his dogs (^D. Y." c. ; “S. Y." le). 
According to another version, there were guards at 
every entrance. Gabriel, however, introduced Moses 
and Aaron into the interior of the palace without 
being seen (Yalk., Shemot, 175). As Moses' appear- 
ance before Pharaoh resulted only in increasing the 
tasks of the children of Israel (comp. Ex. v.), Moses 
returned to Midian; and, according to one version, 
he took his wife and children back at the same time 
(Ex. R. v. 23). 

After staying six months in Midian he returned 
to Egypt (75.), where he was subjected to many in- 
sultsand injuriesat the hands of Dathan and Abiram 
(20. v. 24). This, together with the fear that he had 
aggravated the condition of the children of Israel, 
confused his mind so that he uttered disrespectful 
words to God (Ex. у. 22). Justice (^ Middat ha-Din ") 
wished to punish him for this; but as 
God knew that Moses’ sorrow for 
Israel had induced these words he al- 
lowed Mercy (* Middat ha-Rahamim ") 
to prevail (25. vi. 1). As Moses feared that Middat 
ha-Din might prevent the redemption of Israel, since 
it was unworthy of being redeemed, God swore to 
him to redeem the people for Moses’ sake (7b. vi. 8— 
5, xv. 4. Moses in treating with Pharaoh always 
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showed to him the respect due to a king (2b. vii. 2). 
"Moses was really the one selected to perform all the 
miracles; but as he himself was doubtful of his suc- 
cess (2b. vi. 19) some of them were assigned to Aaron 
(ib. 1). According to another version, Aaron and 
not Moses undertook to send the plagues and to 
perform all the miracles connected with the water 
and the dust. Because the water had saved Moses, 
and the dust had been useful to him in concealing 
the body of the Egyptian (20. ii. 12), it was not fit- 
ting that they should be the instruments of evil in 
Moses’ hand (ib. ix. 9, x. 5, xx. 1). When Moses 
announced the last plague, he would not state the ex- 
act time of its appearance, midnight, saying merely 
*ka-hazot? = “about midnight” (20. xi. 4), because 
he thought the people might make a mistake in the 
time and would then call him a liar (Ber. 3b, 4a). 
On the night of the Exodus, when Moses had killed 
his paschal lamb, all the winds of the world were 
blowing through paradise, carrying away its per- 
fumes and imparting them to Moses' lamb so that 
the odor of it could be detected at a distance of forty 
days (Ex. R. xix. 6). During this night all the 
first-born, including the female first-born, were 
killed, with the exception of Pharaoh’s daughter 
Batya, who had adopted Moses. Although she was 
a first-born child, she was saved through Moses’ 
prayer (*S. Y." p. 125b). During the Exodus while 
all the people thought only of taking the gold and 
silver of the Egyptians, Moses endeavored to carry 
away boards for use in the construction of the 
future Temple (comp. Gen. R. xciv. 4 and Jew. 
Encyc, vii, 24, s.v. JACOB) and to remove Joseph's 
coffin (Ex. Н. xviii. 8). Serah, Asher's daughter, 
told Moses that the coffin had been lowered into 
the Nile; whereupon Moses went to the bank of 
the river and cried: “Come up, Joseph” (according 
to another version, he wrote the name of God on 
а slip of paper, which he threw into 
At the the Nile), when the coffin immediately 
Exodus. rose to the surface (Sotah 18a; Ex. R. 
xx. 17; “D. Y." Lc. ; “S. Y." p. 126). 
Another legend says that Joseph's coffin was among 
the royal tombs, the Egyptians guarding it with 
dogs whose barking could be heard throughout 
Egypt; but Moses silenced the dogs and took the 
coffin out (Sotah Ze; Ex. К. le; comp. JOSEPH 
IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 

On arriving at the Red Sea Moses said to God 
when commanded by Him to cleave the water: 
*'Phou hast made it a law of nature that the sea 
shall never be dry," whereupon God replied that at 
the Creation He had made an agreement with the 
sea as to the separation of its waters at this time 
(Ex. R. xxi. 16; comp. “M. W.” р. 88). When the 
Israelites saw Pharaoh and his army drown in the 
Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 80-81) they wished to return to 
Egypt and set up а kingdom there; but Moses pre- 
vented them, urging them on by force. He also re- 
moved the idols which the Israelites had brought 
with them from Egypt (Ex. R. xxiv. 2). 

The giving of the tables of the Law and of the 
Tórah in general to Moses is a favorite subject for 
legends. In contrast to the pithy sentence of R. 
Jose (Suk. 5a) to the effect that Moses never ascended 
into heaven, there are many haggadot which de- 





scribe in detail how Moses made his ascension and 
received the Torah there. Moses went up ina cloud 
which entirely enveloped him (Yoma 4a). As he 
could not penetrate the cloud, God took hold of him 
and placed him within it (jb. 40). When he reached 
heaven the angels asked God: “What does this 
man, born of woman, desire among us?" God re- 
plied that Moses had come to receive the Torah, 
whereupon the angels claimed that God ought to 
give the Torah to them and not to men. Then God 
told Moses to answer them. ‘Moses was afraid that 
the angels might burn him with the breath of their 
mouths; but God told him to take hold of the throne 
of glory. Moses then proved to the angels that the 
Torah was not suited to them, since they had no 
passions to besubdued by it. Theangels thereupon 
became very friendly with Moses, each one of them 
giving him something. Theangel of death confided 
to him the fact that incense would prevent the 
plague (Shab. 88b-89a; Ех. R. xxviii.) Moses sub- 
sequently caused Aaron to employ this preventive 
(Num. xvii. 11-18). Moses, following the custom 
of the angels, ate nothing during his forty days' 
sojourn in heaven (B. M. 87b), feeding only on the 
splendor of the Shekinah. He distinguished day 

from night by the fact that God in- 

Receives structed him by day in the Scripture, 
the Torah. and by night in the Mishnah (Ex. R. 

xlvii. 9). God taught him also every- 
thing which every student would discover in the 
course of time (20. i.) When Moses first learned 
the Torah he soon forgot it; it was then bestowed 
upon him as a gift and he did not again forget it 
(Ned. 85a). 

The Torah was intended originally only for Moses 
and his descendants; but he was liberal enough to 
give it to the people of Israel, and God approved 
the gift (Ned. 88a). According to another version, 
God gave the Torah to the Israelites for Moses’ sake 
(Ex. R. xlvii.14). Moses’ burnt tongue was healed 
when he received the Law (Deut. R. i. 1). As Moses 
was writing down the Torah, he, on reaching the 
passage *Let us make man" (Gen. i. 26), said to 
God, * Why dost thou give the Minim the opportu- 
nity of construing these words to mean a plurality 
of gods?" whereupon God replied: * Let those err 
that will? (Gen. R. viii. 7. When Moses saw God 
write the words “етек appayim” (= “long-suffer- 
ing”; Ex. xxxiv. 6), and asked whether God was 
long-suffering toward the pious only, God answered, 
“Toward sinners also." When Moses said that sin- 
ners ought to perish, God answered, “ You yourself 
will soon ask me to be long-suffering toward sinners ” 
(Sanh. 111a). This happened soon after Israel had 
made the golden calf (éd.). Before Moses ascended 
to heaven he said that he would descend on the fore- 
noon of the forty-first day. On that day Satan con- 
fused the world so that it appeared to be afternoon 
to the Israelites. Satan told them that Moses had 
died, and was thus prevented from punctually ful- 
filling his promise. He showed them a form resem- 
bling Moses suspended in the air, whereupon the 
people made the golden calf (Shab. 89a; Ex. R. 
Ixi.). When, in consequence of this, Moses was 
obliged to descend from heaven (Ex. xxxii. 7), he 
gaw the angels of destruction, who were ready to 
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destroy him. He was afraid of them; for he had 
lost his powerover the angels when the people made 
the golden calf. God, however, protected him (Ex. 
R. xli. 12). When Moses came down with the tables 
and saw the calf (Ex. xxxii. 15-20), he said to him- 
self: *If I now give to the people the tables, on 
which the interdiction against idolatry is written 


made and worshiped the golden calf." In compas- 
sion for the Israelites he broke the tables, in order 
. that they might not be held responsi- 
Worship of ble for having transgressed the com- 
the Golden mand against idolatry (Ab. R. N. ii.). 
Calf. Moses now began to pray for the peo- 
ple, showing thereby his heroic, un- 
sclfish love for them. Gathering from the words 
“Let me” (Ex. xxxii, 10) that Israel's fate depended 
on him and his prayer, he began to defend them 
(Ber. 32a; Meg. 24a). He said that Israel, having 
been sojourning in Egypt, whereidolatry flourished, 
had become accustomed to this kind of worship, and 
could not easily be brought to desist from it (Yalk., 
Ki Tissa, 397). Moreover, God Himself had af- 
forded the people the means of making the golden 
calf, since he had given them much gold and silver 
(Ber. {.с.). Furthermore, God had not forbidden 
Israel to practise idolatry, for the singular and not 
the plural was used in Ex. xx. 2-5, referring, there- 
fore, only to Moses (Ex. R. xlvii. 14). 

Moses refused God's offer to make him the ances- 
tor of a great people (Ex. xxxii. 10), since he was 
afraid that it would be said that the leader of Israel 
had sought his own glory and advantage and not 
that of the people. He, in fact, delivered himself 
to death for the people (Ber. 7.с.). For love of the 
Israclites he went so far as to count himself among 
the sinners (comp. Isa. liii. 12), saying to God: 
“This calf might be an assistant God and help in 
ruling the world." When God reproved him with 
having himself gone astray and with believing in 
the golden calf, he said: “Lord, why doth thy 
wrath wax hot against thy people" (Ex. xxxii. 11; 
Num. R. ii. 14; Deut. R. i.2) Moses atoned for 
the sin of making the calf; he even atoned for all 
the sins of humanity down to his timo, freeing men 
from their burden of sin (Yalk., Ki Tissa, 388, 
from the Tanna debe Eliyahu; this, as well as the 
interpretation of Isa. liii. as referring to Moses 
[Sotah 14a], must be either ascribed to Christian in- 
fluence or regarded as a polemic against the Chris- 
tian interpretations referring to Jesus). Moses loved 
the people (Men. 65a, b), showing his affection on 
every occasion. During the battle with Amalek he 
sat on a stone, and not on a cushion which he could 
easily have procured, because, Israel being at that 
time in trouble, he intended to show thereby that he 
suffered with them (Ta'an. 112). When he begged 

God, before his death, to recall the 

Moses and oath that he (Moses) should never en- 
Israel. ter Palestine, God replied, “If I recall 
this oath I will also recall the oath 

never to destroy Israel," whereupon Moses said: 
"Rather let Moses and a thousand like him perish 
than that one of the people of Israel should perish " 
(Midr. Petirat Mosheh, in Jellinek, * B. H." i. 191). 
Moses requested that the Shekinah might rest in 











Israel only in order that Israel might thereby be 
distinguished among all peoples (Ber. 7a); that if 
they sinned and were penitent, their intentional sins 
might be regarded merely as trespasses (Yoma 86b); 
and that when Israel should suffer under the yoke 
of the nations, God would protect the pious and 
the saints of Israel (B. B. 8а). АН the injuries and 
slanders heaped upon Moses by the people did not 
lessen his love for them. 

The words * They looked after Moses " (Ex. xxxiii. 
8) are differently interpreted. According to one 
opinion the people praised Moses, saying: “ Hail to 
the mother who has borne him; allthe days of his 
life God speaks with him; and he is dedicated to the 
serviceof God." According toanother opinion they 
reproached and reviled him: they accused him of 
committing adultery with another man's wife; and 
every man became jealous and forbade his wife to 
speak to Moses. They said: “See how fat and 
strong he has grown; he eats and drinks what be- 
longs to the Jews, and everything that he has is 
taken from the people. Shall a man who has man- 
aged the building of the Tabernacle not become 
rich?" (Sanh, 110a; Kid. 88b; Ex. R. li. 4; Shek. 
v. 18). Yet Moses was the most conscientious. of 
superintendents (Ber. 44a), and although.-he had 
been given sole charge of the work, he always 
caused his accounts to be examined by others (Ex. 
R. li. 1). He was always among the workmen, 
showing them how to do the work. 

When everything was prepared Moses set up the 
Tabernacle alone (Ex. R. lii. 3. He fastened the 
ceiling of the tent over it, as he was the only one 
able to do so, being ten ells tall (Shab. 92a). Dur- 
ing the seven days of the dedication he took the 
Tabernacle apart every day and set it up again 
without any help. When all was completed he 
gave a detailed account of the various expenses 

(Ех. К. li. 4). During the seven days 
In the Tab- of the dedication, or, according to an- 
ernacle. other account, during the forty years 
of tho wandering in the desert, Moses 
officiated as high priest. He was also king during 
this entire period. When he demanded these two 
offices for his descendants God told him that the 
office of king was destined for David and his house, 
while the office of high priest was reserved for Aaron 
and his descendants (Ex. R. ii. 18; Lev. R. xi. 6; 
Zeb. 102a). 

АЙ the different cycles of legends agree in saying 
that Moses was very wealthy, probably on the basis 
of Num. xvi. 15 (comp. Ned. 35a, where this interpre- 
tation is regarded as uncertain); they differ, however, 
as to the source of his wealth. According to one, 
he derived it from the presents and treasures given 
to him by the Ethiopians when they took the crown 
away from him (* D. Y." .e.). According to another, 
Jethro gave him a large sum of money as dowry 
when he married Zipporah (^M. W."Le.) Still 
another story relates that Moses received a large 
part of the booty captured from Pharaoh and, later, 
from Sihon and Og (Lev. R. xxviii. 4). In con- 
trast to these versions, according to which Moses 
gained his wealth by natural means, there are two 
other versions according to which Moses became 
wealthy by a miracle. One of these narratives says 
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that Moses became rich through the breaking of the 
tables, which were made of sapphires (Ned. 352); 
and the other that God showed him in his tent a pit 
filled with these precious stones (Yalk., Ki Tissa, 
89b). 

Moses was also distinguished for his strength and 
‘beauty. He was, as stated above, ten ells tall and 
very powerful. In the battle against Og, Moses was 
the only one able to kill that king (Ber. 54b; see 

Oc IN RABBINICAL LrrERATURE). His 

Personal face was surrounded by a halo (comp. 

Qualities. Ex. xxxiv. 29-85); this was given to 
him in reward for having hidden his 
face on first meeting God in the burning bush (Z5. iii. 
2-6; Ber. 72), or he derived it from the cave in the 
cleft of the rock (comp. Ex. xxxiii. 22) or from the 
tables, which he grasped while God was holding one 
Side and the angels the other. Another legend says 
that a drop of the marvelous ink with which he 
wrote down the Torah remained on the pen; and 
when he touched his head with the pen he received 
his halo (Ex. R. xlvii. 11). 

Moses was called the "father of wisdom" on ac- 
count of his great sagacity (Meg. 18a; Lev. R. i. 15). 
He possessed forty-nine of the fifty divisions of wis- 
dom (R. H. 210; Ned. 35a). The question why the 
pious sometimes have bad luck while the sinners are 
fortunate was solved for him (Ber. 7a). He wished 
to know also how good deeds are rewarded in the 
future world, but this was not revealed to him 
(Yalk., Ki Tissa, 895). Piety was not burdensome 
to him (Ber. 880). His prayers were immediately 
answered (Gen. R. Ix. 4. He was so prominent a 
figure that his authority was equal to that of an en- 
tire sanhedrin of seventy-one members (Sanh. 16b), 
or even of the whole of Israel (Mek., Beshallah, Shir, 
1 fed. Weiss, p. 41a]). 

Aside from the Pentateuch, Moses wrote also the 
Book of Job and some Psalms. He also introduced 
many regulations and institutions (Shab. 80a; comp. 
Ber. 54; Ta‘an. 27; Meg. 4; Yeb. 79; Mak. 24). 
On account of the excellence of his prophecy he is 
called “the father,” “the head,” “the master,” and 
“the chosen of the Prophets” (Lev. R. i. 8; Esth. 
R. i; Ex. R. xxi. 4; Gen. R. Ixxvi. 1). While all 
the other prophets ceased to prophesy after a time, 
Moses continued to talk with God and to prophesy 
throughout his life (Ex. R. ii. 12); and while all the 
other prophets beheld their visions as through nine 
spectacles (*espaklarya") or through dim ones, 
Moses beheld his as through one clear, finely ground 

glass (Yeb. 49b; Lev. К. i. 14). Ba- 
His laam surpassed him in prophecy in 
Prophetic tworespects: (1) Balaam always knew 
Powers. when God was about to speak with 
him, while Moses did not know be- 
forehand when God would speak with him; and 
(9) Balaam could speak with God whenever he 
wished, which Moses could not do. According to 
another tradition (Num, R, xiv. 84), however, Moses 
also could speak with God as often as he wished. 
'The fact that God would speak with him unawares 
induced Moses to give up domestic life, and to live 
separated from his wife (Shab. 87a). 

Moses’ modesty is illustrated by many fine exam- 

ples in the Haggadah (comp. Num. xii. 8). When 
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God pointed to R. Akiba and his scholarship, Moses 
said: *If Thou hast such a man, why dost Thou 
reveal the Torah through me?" (Men. 29b; see 
also AKIBA). When Moses descended from heaven 
Satan came to ask him where the Torah was which 
God had given to him. Moses said: ^ WhoamI? Am 
I worthy to receive the Torah from God?” When 
God asked him why he denied that the Torah had 
been given to him, he replied: “ How can I claim any- 
thing which belongs to Thee and is Thy darling?" 
Then God said to him: “As thou art so modest and 
humble, the Torah shall be called after thee, the 
“Torah of Moses’ " (Shab. 89a; comp. Mal. iii. 22). 
Moses’ modesty never allowed him to put himself 
forward (¢.g., in liberating Israel, in dividing the 
sea, and subsequently also in connection with the 
Tabernacle) until God said to him: “ How long wilt 
thou count thyself so lowly? The time is ready for 
thee; thou art the man forit ” (Lev. R. i. 15). When 
Moses had made a mistake, or had forgotten some- 
thing, he was not ashamed to admit it (Zeb. 101a). 
In his prayers he always referred to the merits of 
others, although everything was granted to him on 
account of his own merit (Ber. 10b). Whenever the 
cup is handed to him during the banquet of the 
pious in the other world, that he may say grace over 
the meal, he declares: “Iam not worthy to say grace, 
as I have not deserved to enter the land of Israel” 
(Pes. 119b). The fact that Moses, the foremost leader 
of Israel, who ceaselessly prayed forit and partook 
of its sorrows (Num. R. xviii. 5), and on whose ac- 
count the manna was showered down from heaven 
and the protecting clouds and the marvelous well 
returned after the death of Aaron and Miriam (Ta- 
‘an. 9a), should not be allowed to share 
in Israel’s joys and enter the prom- 
ised land (* M. W.” d.¢.), wasa problem 
that puzzled the Haggadah, for which 
it tried to find various explanations, 
Moses was anxious to enter the prom- 
ised land solely because many of the commandments 
given by God could be observed only there, and he 
was desirous of fulfilling all the commandments. 
God, however, said that He looked upon Moses as 
having fulfilled all the commandments, and would 
therefore duly reward him therefor (Sotah 14a). 
Moses prayed in vain to be permitted to go into the 
promised land if only for a little while; for God had 
decreed that he should not enter the country either 
alive от dead. According to one opinion, this decree 
was in punishment for the words addressed by him 
to God: * Wherefore hast thou so evil entreated this 
people?” (Ex. v. 22; Ex. R. v. 27). According to 
another version, this punishment was inflicted upon 
him for having once silently renounced his national- 
ity. When Moses had helped the daughters of Jethro 
at the well, they took him home, letting him wait out- 
side while they went into the house and told their 
father that an Egyptian had protected them (Ex. ii. 
19) Moses, who overheard this conversation, did 
not correct them, concealing the fact that he wasa 
Hebrew (*M. W.” Lc). There is still another ex- 
planation, to the effect that it would not have re- 
dounded to the glory of Moses if he who had led 
600,000 persons out of Egypt had been the only one 
to enter Palestine, while the entire people were des- 


Can Not 
Enter the 
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tined to die in the desert (comp. Num. xiv. 28-87). 
Again, Moses had to die with the generation which 
he took out of Egy pt, in order that he might be able 
to lead them again in the future world (Num. R. 
xix. 6). Denying all these reasons, another explana- 
tion, based on Scripture, is that Moses and Aaron 
were not permitted to enter the promised land be- 
cause they did not have the proper confidence in 
God in calling water from the rock 
Moses (Num. хх. 12). Moses asked that this 
Strikes error should be noted down in the 
the Rock. Torah (Num. xx. 12) in order that no 
other errors or faults should be as- 
cribed to him (Num. К. J.¢.). This story of his lack 
of true confidence in God when calling forth the 
water is elaborated with many details in the leg- 
ends. 

Moses was careful not to provoke the people dur- 
ing the forty years of wandering in the desert, be- 
cause God had sworn that none of the generation 
which had left Egypt should behold the promised 
land (Deut. i. 85). When he went to call forth the 
water he did not know exactly from which rock it 
wouldcome. The people became impatient and said 
that there was no difference between the rocks, and 
that he ought to be able to call forth water from 
any one of them.  Vexed, he replied, “ Үе rebels!" 
(Num. xx. 10) or, according to the Midrash, “fools!” 
(pw = uàpor God therefore said to him: “ Ав 
Шоп art clever, thou shalt not enter the land together 
with fools.” According to another legend, Moses 
became angry because some of the people said that, 
since he had been a herdsman with Jethro, he knew, 
like all herdsmen, where to find water in the desert, 
and that now he was merely trying to deceive the 
people and to make them believe that he had miracu- 
lously called water from the rock (Midr. Petirat 
Aharon, in Jellinek, фе. i. 08 et seg. ; Num. R. хіх. 
5; Yalk., Hukkat, 763). 

When Moses heard that Aaron also had to die he 
grieved and wept so much as to occasion his own 
death (Маг, Petirat Aharon, Lc.) This story, as 
well as the reference to his early death (Yoma 87а). 
was probably based on Deut. xxxiv. 7, according to 
which he retained all his faculties and his full 
strength down to his end; but they contradict the 
many other versions of his death (see below). When 
Moses took Aaron up tlie mountain where the latter 
was to die, and announced his death to him, he com- 
forted him, saying: * You, my brother, will die and 
leave your office to your children; but when I diea 
stranger will inherit my office. When you die you 
willleave me to look after your burial; when I die 
I shall leave no brother, no sister, and no son to 
bury me" (Midr. Petirat Aharon, £c. ; Num. R. xix. 
11; Yalk., Num. 768, 787)—for Moses’ sons died be- 
fore him (comp. the note in “ Zayit Ra‘anan” to Yalk., 

Num. 787) When Moses witnessed 

At Aaron’s the quiet and peaceful death of Aaron 

Death. he desired a similar death for himself 

(20.). After Aaron's death Moses was 

accused by the people of having killed him through 

jealousy; but God cleared him from this suspicion 
by a miracle (Yalk., Num. 764). 

When Moses was about to take vengeance on Mid- 
ian before his death (comp. Num. xxxi.) he did not 








himself take part in the war, because he had at one 
time sojourned in Midian and had received benefits 
in that country (Num. R. xxii. 4. When Zimri 
brought the Midianitish woman Cozbi before Moses 
(Num. xxv. 6), asking that he might marry her, and 
Moses refused his request, Zimri reproached him 
with having himself married the Midianitish woman 
Zipporah (Sanh. 82a). Later, also, Moses was. re- 
proached for this marriage, the Rabbis saying that 
on account of it he became the ancestor of Jonathan, 
the priest of Micah's idol (Judges xviii. 30; B. B. 
109b). God revealed to Moses before his death ali 
the coming generations, their leaders and sages, as 
well as the saints and sinners. When Moses beheld 
Saul and his sons die by the sword he grieved that 
the first king of Israel should come to such a sad end 
(Lev. R. xxvi. 7. When God showed him hell he 
began to be afraid of it; but God promised him that 
he should not go thither (Num. R. xxiii. 4. Не be- 
held paradise also. A detailed description of Moses’ 
wanderings through paradise and hell is found in 
the apocalypse * Gedullat Mosheh " (Salonica, 1727; 
see Jew. Encyc. i. 679). 

The different legends agree in saying that Moses 
died on Adar 7, the day on which he was born, 
at the age of 120 years (Meg. 18b; Mek., Beshallah, 
Wayassa‘, 5 [ed. Weiss, p. 60a]; comp. Josephus, /.с. 
iv. 8, § 49), the angel of death not being present (B. 
В. 17а). But the earlier and the later legends differ 
considerably in the description and the details of this 
event, 'The earlier ones present the hero's death as 
a worthy close to his life. It takes place in a mirac- 
ulous way; and the hero meets it quietly and re- 
signedly. He ascends Mount Abarim accompanied 
by the elders of the people, and Joshua and Eleazar; 
and while he is talking with them a cloud suddenly 
surrounds him and he disappears. Не was prompted 
by modesty to say in the Torah that he died a nat- 
ural death, in order that people should not say that 
God had taken him alive into heaven on account of 
his piety (Josephus, /.с.). The event is described 
somewhat differently, but equally simply, in Sifre, 
Deut. 805 (ed. Friedmann, p. 129b). For the state- 
ment that Moses did not die at all, compare Sotah 18b. 
* When the angel of death, being sent by God to 
Moses, appeared before him and said, ‘Give me your 


soul; Moses scolded him, saying, 
Death of ‘You have not even the right toappear 
Moses. where I am sitting; how dare you say 


to me that I shall give you my soul?’ 
The angel of death took this answer back to God. 
And when God said to the angel the second time, 
‘Bring Me the soul of Moses,’ he went to the place 
where Moses had been, but the latter had left. Then 
he went to the sea to look for Moses there. The sea 
said that it had not seen Moses since the time when 
he had led the children of Israel through it. Then 
he went to the mountains and valleys, which told him 
that God had concealed Moses, keeping him for the 
life in the future world, and no creature knew where 
he was.” 

This simple story of the old midrash follows the 
Bible closely, making the mountains and valleys the 
speakers because, according to Deut, xxxiv. 1-5, 
Moses died on the mountain and was buried in the 
valley. In the later legends the death of Moses is 
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recounted more fantastically, with many marvelous 
details. . But instead of the hero being glorified, as 
was certainly intended by these details, he is uncon- 
sciously lowered by some traits ascribed tohim. He 
appears weak and fearsome, not displaying that 
grandeur of soul which he might reasonably havo 
been expected to exhibit at his death. 

When God said to Moses that he must die Moses 
replied: “Must I die now, after all the trouble I 
have had with the people? I have beheld their suf- 
ferings; why should I not also behold their joys? 
Thou hast written in the Torah: ‘At his day thou 
shalt give him his hire’ [Deut. xxiv. 15]; why dost 
thou not give me the reward of my toil?” (Yalk., 
Deut. 940; Midr. Petirat Mosheh, in Jellinek, dc. i. 
115-129). God assured him that he should receive 
his reward in the future world. Moses then asked 
why he must die at all, whereupon God enumerated 
some of the sins for which he had deserved death, 
one of them being the murder of the Egyptian (Ex. 
ii. 12; Midr. Petirat Mosheh, /.е.). According to 
another version, Moses had to die so that he might 
not be taken fora god (/5.). Moses then began to 
become excited (Yalk., Wa'ethanan, 814), saying he 

would live like the beasts of the field 


Wishes and the birds, which get their daily food 
to Avoid only for the sake of remaining alive 
Death. (Yalk., Deut. 940). He desired to re- 


nounce the entry into the promised 
land and remain with the tribes of Reuben and Gad 
in the country east of the Jordan, if only he might 
remainalive. God said that this could not be done, 
since the people would leave Joshua and return to 
him (Маг. Petirat Mosheh, .c.). Moses then begged 
that one of his children or one of the children of his 
brother Aaron might succeed him (25. and Num. R. 
Xxi. 15). God answered that his children had not 
devoted themselves to the Law, whereas Joshua had 
served Moses faithfully and had learned from him; 
he therefore deserved to succeed his teacher (2d.). 
Then Moses said: “Perhaps I must die only because 
the time has come for Joshua to enter upon his office 
as the leader of Israel. If Joshua shall now become 


the leader, І will treat him as my teacher and will | 


Serve him, if only I may stay alive." Moses then 
began to serve Joshua and give him the honor due 
to a master from his pupil. He continued to do this 
for thirty-seven days, from the first of Shebat to the 
seventh of Adar, On the latter day he conducted 
Joshua to the tent of the assembly. But when he saw 
Joshua go in while he himself had to remain outside, 
he became jealous, and said that it was a hundred 
times better to die than to suffer once such pangs of 
jealousy. Then the treasures of wisdom were taken 
away from Mosesand given to Joshua (comp. Sotah 
13b) A voice (“bat kol") was heard to say, 
“Learn from Joshua!" Joshua delivered a speech 
of which Moses understood nothing. Then, when 
the people asked that Moses should complete the 
Torah, he replied, “I do not know how to answer 
you,” and tottered and fell. He then said: “Lord 
of the world, until now I desired to live; but now 
I am willing to die.” As the angel of death was 
afraid to take his soul, God Himself, accompanied by 
Gabriel, Michael, and Zagziel, the former teacher of 
Moses, descended to get it. Moses blessed the peo- 








ple, begged their forgiveness for any injuries he 
might have done them, and took leave of them with 
the assurance that he would see them again at the 
resurrection of the dead. Gabriel arranged the couch, 
Michael spread a silken cover over it, and Zagziel 
put a silken pillow under Moses’ head. At God’s 
command Moses crossed his hands over his breast 
and closed his еуез, and God took his soul away 
with a kiss. Then heaven and earth and the starry 
world began to weep for Moses (Midr. Petirat 
Mosheh, Zc.; Yalk., Deut. 940; Deut. В. xi. 6). 
Although Moses died in the territory of tho tribe of 
Reuben, he was buried in that of Gad at a spot four 
miles distant from the place of his death. He was 
carried this distance by the Shekinah, while the an- 
gels said to him that he had practised God's jus- 
tice (Deut, xxxiii. 22). At the same time the bat kol 
cried out in the camp of the people: * Moses, the 
great teacher of Israel, is dead!" (Sotah 18b). 

God Himself buried Moses (Sotah 14a; Sanh. 89а) 
in a grave which had been prepared for him in the 
dusk of Friday, the sixth day of the Creation (Pes. 
54a). This tomb is opposite Beth-peor (Deut, 
xxxiv. 6) in atonement for the sin which Israel 
committed with the idol Peor (Sotah 14а). Yet it 
can not be discovered ; for toa person standing on the 
mountain it seems to be in the valley; and if one 
goes down into the valley, it appears to be on the 
mountain (2d.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Beer, Leben Moses, nach Auffassung der 

Jüdischen Sage, in Jahrb. für Gesch. der Jud. iii. 1 et seq.; 


M. Grünbaum, Neue Beiträge zur Semitischen Sagenkunde, 
рр. 15-85, Leyden, 1893, 
J. Z. L. 


Ww. B. 


— Critical View : In 1758 Jean Astruc, a French 
physician, published at Brussels a little book in 
whieh he advanced the theory that Moses had em- 
ployed certain documents in composing the Book of 
Genesis. This work was thought by its author to 
establish the Mosaic authorship of Genesis upon a 
more secure basis, but it contained the key which, 
in the hands of a long line of critics, has led to the 
modern view that the Pentateuch originated from 
four great documents, all of which were written 
some centuries after Moses (see PENTATEUCH, CRIT- 
ICAL View). "Theoldestofthese documents, known 
as J or the Jahvist, contains in its present state no 
account of the early life of Moses, but presents him 
first as a fugitive in the land of Midian. 

Moses in Nearly all the after-events of the life 
the Jah- of Moses, enumerated above, are, 
vist. however, given by J, who has a defi- 
nite and interesting point of view. 

Critics differ as to whether Aaron had any place in 
the original narrative of J or not, Dillmann and 
Bacon assigning to him an important róle, while 
Wellhausen, Stade, Carpenter, and Harford-Bat- 
tersby hold that such passages as Ex. iv. 13-14 are 
later interpolations, Be this as it may, J represents 
Moses as holding the unique position of importance. 
For example, in J’s description of the plagues he 
pictures Moses as announcing the plague; then he 
tells how Yirwn sent it, usually through some nat- 
ural agency (comp. Ex. viii. 20-24, the flies; x. 18, 
19, the locusts). Similarly, J tells that Үнүп 
“caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind 
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all the night, and made the sea dry land” (Ex. xiv. 
91). Thus he explains the passage of the Red Sea. 
It is J who represents Moses as alone enjoying 
the privilege of intercourse with Үшүп face to 
face. He gives the account of the burning bush 
(Ex. iii, 2); he relates that Moses, Aaron, Nadab, 
and Abihu, with seventy of the elders of Israel, 
went up into the mountain, and that Aaron and the 
seventy beheld Yuwu from afar off and ate and 
drank in His presence, but that Moses alone went 
near unto Унун (Ex. xxiv. 1-2, 9-11). In Ex. 
xxxiv. 5 Yuws descended in а cloud and stood to 
talk with Mose& In J the basis of Ymwn's cove- 
nant are the ten “words” contained in Ex. xxxiv. 
J, too, in Num. xiv. 11-17, 19-94 presents one of 
the most noble pictures of Moses. Yawn was 
angry, and declared that He would destroy Israel 
and make of Moses a great nation, but the unselfish 
leader pleaded against his own interests for the 
forgiveness of the nation which had so often thwart- 

ed him, and the prayer prevailed. 
The second prophetic document in point of age, 
known as E or the Elohist, contains the account of 
Moses’ birth and exposure on the Nile, 


Moses in together with the incidents which led 
the Elo- to his flight to Midian. Aaron and 
hist. Miriam also played a part in the orig- 


inal E narrative. E gives especial 

attention to the part of Jethro in initiating Moses 
into the worship of Ynwz and in the organization 
of legal procedure (Ex. xviii. 12e¢ seg.). According 
to E, before the Exodus the Hebrews dwelt in the 
midst of the Egyptians (not in Goshen, as in J) 
and E asserts that on the advice of Moses the He- 
brews borrowed freely*of the Egyptians just before 
leaving. Е pictures Mosesas raising the fateful rod 
when he would have any plague come, at which 
sign the plague came. At the Red Sea also Moses 
lifted this rod and the waters parted. In the E nar- 
rative Moses had a “tent of meeting” pitched ata 
distance from the camp, to which he resorted, ac- 
companied only by Joshua, his minister, and there 
he talked with Унун face to face (Ex. xxxiii. 8-11). 
E makes the basis of the covenant which Moses 
mediated to be the code in Ex. xx. 94-xxiii. 19. 
This covenant, however, was not communicated at 
the tent of meeting, but on the top of the sacred 
mountain, which E calls *Horeb" and J calls 
“Sinai.” E'snarrative contains the chief events of 
the life of Moses already given. His portrait is 
dignified and noble, though lacking in the touches of 
highest heroism which make the picture of J superb. 
The writer of the Priestly Code (P), like the two 
older prophetic writers, includes in his account the 
chief events in the life of Moses, but 


In the in accord with his usual habit tells 
Priestly these events in a few chronicle-like 
Code. words in order to make them the set- 
ting of his history of the sacred insti- 

tutions. P declares that Amram was the father of 


Moses, and Jochebed his mother (Ex. vi. 20), and 
gives to Aaron a prominence much greater than in 
the older narratives. Moses is а god to Pharaoh, 
and Aaron is Moses’ prophet (Ex. vii. 1). In accord 
with this view, in P’s account of the Egyptian 
plagues Moses communicates in each case a com- 


mand to Aaron, who then stretches out the sacred 
rod to invoke the affliction. Thus Aaron is associ- 
ated with Moses at almost every point. P increases 
everywhere the miraculous element. In his account 
the simple driving back of the waters of the Red 
Sea by the east wind becomes an astounding miracle 
(comp. Ex. xiv. 22). P traces to Moses the sacred 
institutions; the Levitical law was communicated 


‘by Yawn to Moses; Moses received on the mount 


the pattern of the Tabernacle, which was constructed 
under his direction; even the duties of the Levites 
were arranged by him (see LEVITES, CRITICAL VIEW). 

The Deuteronomist (D) adds nothing to the 
knowledge of the character of Moses. The account 
of the second giving of the Law in Moab, and vari- 
ous notes which expound and interpret the older 
narratives, constitute the whole Pentateuchal prod- 
uct of this writer, 

The cuneiform library of Assurbanipal has fur- 
nished a legend of the birth of Sargon of Agade (a 

Babylonian king who, according to 
Moses and Nabonidos, ruled about 3800 в.с.) 
Sargon.  whichisstrikingly parallel to the story 
of the secret birth of Moses and of his 

exposure on the Nile. The legend runs: 

“Sargon, the powerful king, King of Agade am I. My 
mother was of low degree; my father I did not know. The 
brother of my father dwelt in the mountain. My city was 
Azupirani, which is situated on the bank of the Euphrates. My 
humble mother conceived me; in secret she bore me. She 
placed me in a boat of reeds ; with bitumen my door she closed. 
She entrusted me to the river, which did not overwhelm me. The 
river bore me along; to Akki the irrigator it carried me. Akki 
the irrigator in goodness... brought me to land. Akki the 
irrigator as bis son brought me up. Akki the irrigator his gar- 
dener appointed me. WhileI was gardener, Ishtar loved me 
. . . four years I ruled the kingdom.” 

The parallelism between this narrative and the story 
of the exposure of Moses is thought by many 
scholars to be too close to be accidental. 

The name ўїз is explained in Ex. ii. 12 (E) as 


though it were of Hebrew origin, and from М0 


(*to draw out"). If this were its real etymology, 
the name would mean * deliverer," *savior? (comp. 
Ps. xviii. 17, Hebr.). Asan Egyptian princesseould 
not have spoken Hebrew, this etymology has been 
generally abandoned. A second one dates from the 
time of Josephus (* Ant.” ii. 9, 86; “Contra Ap.” 
i., § 31), and is built on the Greek form of the name 
Movoge. This, Josephus claims, is de- 
rived from Egyptian “mo” (water) 
and * uses " (saved)—a theory to which 
Jablonski gave a quasi-scientific character by com- 
paring the Coptic “mo” (water) and “ushe” (res- 
cued). An Egyptian name with such a meaning 
would, however, be formed differently (see “Z, D. 
M. G.” xxv. 141). The etymology now generally 
received regards it as from the Egyptian “mesh” 
(child), often used as a part of a theophorous name. 
This view was suggested by Lepsius, and has been 
accepted by Ebers, Dillmann, Gesenius, and Buhl, 
by Briggs, Brown, and Driver in their lexicon, and by 
others. Guthe (“Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” p. 20) 
also regards it asa fragment of a theophorous name. 
W. Max Müller has objected that the vowel in 
“mesh” is short, while that in “Moses” is long, and 
that the sibilants are not those which the philological 
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law would require. Accordingly Cheyne (* Encyc. 
BibL") proposes a Semitic origin, regarding the 
name as that of a North-Arabian tribe. One is in- 
clined to return to the Diblical account and accept 
the etymology of E. If it may be supposed that 
the part of the narrative which attributes the na- 
ming to Pharaoh's daughter is inaccurate, the name 
may well be good Semitic, meaning “deliverer.” 
Possibly it was not a name given in infancy, but an 
epithet which came to him as the result of his work. 
It is clear from the different representations of 
three of the great Pentateuchai documents that some 
allowance must be made for traditional 


Founder accretion in the narratives of the life 
of the of Moses. But modern scholars with 
Israelitish much unanimity of opinion regard 
Nation. Moses asa great historical character, 


the emancipator of Israel, the mediator 
of the covenant with Yuwu, and the real founder of 
the Israclitish nation. Though few of the laws can 
be traced back to him, it is believed that he gave to 
Israel, by his covenant with Yawn, and by his 
legal decisions at Kadesh, the beginnings of relig- 
ious law, and so became the founder of the legal 
System which prophets and priests developed as 
time passed on. It is true that Winckler (* Gesch. 
Israels," ii. $0 e£ seg., Leipsic, 1900) regards Moses 
as a Yirwn-Tammuz myth, that Cheyne (“ Encyc. 
Bibl.”) regards him as a personified clan, and that 
two other scholars, Renan (“ Hist. of the People of 
Israel," i. 185 e£ seq.) and Stade (* Gesch. des Volkes 
Isracl,” pp. 129 et seg.), regard his historicity as 
possible only. The great majority of modern schol- 
ars, however, though differing in details, hold not 
only to the reality of Moses asa historical character, 
but to the reality of his magnificent work as stated. 
This is the position of Wellhausen (“I. J. G.” pp. 
18 et seg.), W. R. Smith (“Old Test. in the Jewish 
Church,” 2d ed., pp. 388 et seg.), Kittel (“Hist. of 
the Hebrews,” i. 238 et seg.), Cornill (^ Hist. of the 
People of Israel,” pp. 41 e£ seg.), Budde (* Religion 
of Israel to the Exile," pp. 19 e£ seq.) Guthe 
(*Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” pp. 19 et seg.), A. B. 
Davidson (* Theology of the Old Test." p. 110), 
McCurdy (*History, Prophecy, and the Monu- 
ments,” ii. 02 et seg.), Kent (* Hist. of the Hebrew 
People,” i. 86 e£ seg.), Barton (“Sketch of Semitic 
Origins,” pp. 272, 291 et seg.), J. P. Peters (“The 
Old Test. and the New Scholarship,” pp. 116 et seg., 
and “The Religion of Moses,” in “Jour. Bib. Lit.” 
1901, xx. 101 et seg.), Paton (“Early Hist. of Syria 
and Palestine," pp. 187 et seg.) and H. P. Smith 
(“Old Test. History,” pp. 55-65). Such a consen- 
sus of opinion is significant. See PENTATEUCH. 

3. 9. A. В, 
——In Hellenistic Literature: While the Pen- 
tateuch represents Moses as the greatest of all 
prophets, to whom the Lord made Himself known 
face to face (Deut. xxxiv. 10; comp. Num. xii, 7), 
and who, when descending Mount Sinai, had a halo 
about his head which so filled the people with awe 
that they could not look at him (Ex. xxxiv. 99), yet 
there is no attempt made to lift him above the ordi- 
nary man in his nature. He lived for forty days 
and forty nights on the mount without eating and 
drinking (Deut. ix. 9), but this was owing to the 














power God lent him while he received the Law; he 
died and was buried like any other mortal (20. 
xxxiv. 5-0) Owing to the contact of the Jews 
with the Greeks in Alexandria, Moses was made the 
subject of many legends, and in many respects lifted 
to supernatural heights. 

Ben Sira was probably the first to compare him 
with the angels—a suggestion from Ex. xxxiv. 99 
(Ecclus. xlv. 2; the Hebrew text reads “ ke-clohim,” 
while the Greek reads буо = “ saints"). Especially 
favorable to the accretion of legends or fictions 
around the life of Moses was the fact that he was 
born in Egypt and brought up by the daughter of 
the king. This suggested that “he was learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians" (Acts vii. 92). 
But the Jewish men of letters who lived in Alexan- 
dria were by no means satisfied with the idea that 
Moses acquired the wisdom of the Egyptians; they 
claimed for him the merit of having given to Egypt, 
Phenicia, and Hellas all their culture. He taught 
the Jews the letters, and they then became the 
teachers of the Phenicians and, indirectly, of the 
Greeks, says Eupolemus (Eusebius, *Preparatio 
Evangelica,” ix. 26). Artapanus, in his history of 
the Jews, went so faras to identify Moses with Tot- 
Hermes (the Egyptian messenger and scribe of the 
gods, who invented the letters, the various arts of 
peace and of war, as well as philosophy), and with 
the Greek Musæus, “the teacher of Orpheus.” He 
even ascribed to him the division of the land into 
its thirty-six districts, with their various forms of 
worship. As the foster-mother of Moses, Artapanus. 
names Merris, the wife of Chenephres, King of Up- 
per Egypt; being childless, she pretended to have 
given birth to him and brought him up as her own 
child. 

“Jealousy of Moses’ excellent qualities induced Chenephres 
to send him with unskilled troops on a military expedition to 
Ethiopia, where he won great victories. After having built the 
city of Hermopolis, he taught the people the value of the ibis as 
a protection against the serpents, making the bird the sacred 
guardian spirit of the city; then he introduced circumcision: 
After his return to Memphis, Moses taught the people the value 
of oxen for agriculture, and the consecration of the same by 
Moses gave rise to the cult of Apis. Finally, after having 
escaped another plot by killing the assailant sent by the king, 
Moses fled to Arabia, where he married the daughter of Raguel, 
the ruler of the district. Chenephres in the meantime died from 
elephantiasis [comp. Ex. R.i. and Targ. Yer. to Ex. ii. 23]—а 
disease with which he was the first to be afllicted—because he 
had ordered that the Jews should wear garments that would 
distinguish them from the Egyptians and thereby expose them 
to maltreatment [this is characteristic of the age in which 
it was written]. The sufferings of Israel then caused God to 
appear to Moses in a flame bursting forth from the earth [not 
from the bush !], and to tell him to march against Egypt forthe 
rescue of his people. Accordingly he went to Egypt to deliber- 
ate with his brother Aaron about the plan of warfare, but was 
putinto prison. At night, however, the doors of the prison 
opened of their own accord, while the guards died or fell 
asleep. Going to the royal palace and finding the doors open 
there and the guards sunk ір sleep, he went straight to the 
king, and when scoflingly asked by the latter for the name of 
the God who sent him, he whispered the Ineffable Name into 
his ear, whereupon the king became speechless and as one 
dead. Then Moses wrote the name upon a tablet and sealed it 
up, and a priest who made sport of it died in convulsions. 
After this Moses performed all the wonders, striking land and 
people with plagues until the king let the Jews go. In remem- 
brance of the rod with which Moses performed his miracles 
every Isis temple in Egypt has preserved a rod—Isis symbol- 
izing the earth which Moses struck with his гоа” (Eusebius, 
l.c. ix. 27). 

The record closes with a description of the person- 
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ality of Moses: “He was cighty-nine years old when 
he delivered the Jews; tall and ruddy, with long 
white hair, and dignified.” 

Fantastic and grotesque as these stories are, they 
arescarcely inventions of Artapanus only. Long con- 
tact of the Jews of Alexandria with Egyptian men 
of letters in a time of syncretism, when all myth- 
ology was being submitted to a rationalizing proc- 
ess, naturally produced such fables (see Freudenthal, 
“ Hellenistische Studien," 1875, pp. 153-174), and 
they have found a place in the Palestinian as well 
as in the Hellenistic haggadah, in Josephus, Philo 
(* De Vita Moysis"), and the Alexandrian dramatist 
Ezekiel (Eusebius, l.c. ix. 28), as well as in the Mid- 
rash (Ex. R. i.-ii.; Tan., Shemot), the Targum, and 
the “Sefer ha-Yashar," or the older “Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel” (xliv.-1.). 

Most elaborate is the haggadah from which Jose- 
phus drew his story (^ Ant.” ii. 9, § 2-ii. 10, § 2): 


“ Egyptian priests skilled in prophesying foretold the birth of 
& Hebrew who would bring misfortune on Egypt, and thus 
caused Pharaol's edict to have every new-born male child 
drowned in the river" (comp. Sanh. 1010; Ex. R. i; Targ. 
Yer. to Ex. i. 14; see JANNES AND JAMBRES). “Amram in 
his distress at the fate of every new-born child prays to God 
апа receives а revelation" (see AMRAM; MIRIAM). ''Ther- 
mutis was the name of the princess who saw Moses in the 
water-eradle and conceived a love for him on account of his 
striking beauty. ‘The child, however, refused to suckle from 
any other breast but that of his mother." " Moses excelled all 
by his tall stature and beauty of countenance as well as by his 
quickness of apprehension.” "'Thermutis, being without child, 
brought him up as her own son, and one day when she pre- 
sented him to her father as her own child, and heir to the 
throne—a gift she had received from the river-god—Pharaoh 
took the child on his lap and placed his diadem upon its head ; 
whereupon it cast it down on the ground and trampled upon 
it. This was taken as an evil omen by the king, and the 
priestly soothsayer, finding Moses to be the one who would 
bring upon the kingdom the misfortune predicted for it, 
wished to slay him, but Thermutis succeeded in saving his 
life" icomp. Ezekiel in Eusebius, l.e. ix. 28: “Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel," xliv. 8; Yalk. i. 166). “Ар attack on Egypt by 
the Ethiopians caused all to look to Moses for aid, and the king 
asked his daughter to permit him to go forth as general of an 
army to Ethiopia. Moses took the short road along the desert, 
deemed impassable on aecount of its many flying serpents 
Cserafim *), and provided himself with numerous baskets filled 
With ibises, the destroyers of serpents, by the help of which he 
removed the dangers of the desert. Ife thus took the Ethio- 
pians by surprise and defeated them, driving them back to 
Merve, a fortified city. While he was besieging the city, 
Therbis, the daughter of the king, saw him upon the walls, 
fell in love with him, and proposed to him to become his wife. 
He accepted the offer under the condition that the city should 
surrender to him; finally he married her" (comp. ** Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel," xIv.-xivi.; Yalk. i. 168). 


This is obviously a midrashic tale connected with 
Num. xii. 1, but disavowed at a later stage (sce 
Sifre, Num. 99, and Targ. ad loc.). 

Philo also shows familiarity with these legends; 
he refers to the beauty of the babe Moses (l.e. i. 8) 
and mentions the fact that the princess, being child- 
less, contrived to make Moses appear as her own 
child (i. 4-5). Moses’ education in science, art, and 
philosophy, however, is ascribed to Egyptian mas- 
ters (i. 6); he was grieved by the sufferings of his 
Hebrew brethren, many of whom died an untimely 
death and did not have even seemly burial (i. 7); his 
prophetic powers were attested at the Red Sea when 
the Egyptian dead were cast up by the waves and 
were actually seen by the Israelites, as Moses had 
announced (iii. 84, with reference to Ex. xiv. 18, 80). 








The end of the great lawgiver especially was sur- 
rounded with legends. “While, after having taken 
leave of the people, he was going to embrace Elea- 
zar and Joshua on Mount Nebo, a cloud suddenly 
stood over him, and he disappeared, though he 
wrote in Scripture that he died, which was done 
from fear that people might say that because of his 
extraordinary virtue he had been turned into a di- 
vinity " (^ Ant." iv. 8, 5 48). Philo says: “He was 
entombed not by mortal hands, but by immortal 
powers, so that he was not placed in the tomb of 
his forefathers, having obtained a peculiar memorial 
{t.e., grave] which no man ever saw” (“De Vita 
Moysis," iii. 89). Later on, the belief became cur- 
rent that Moses did not die, but was taken up to 
heaven like Elijah. This seems to have been the 
chief content of the apocryphon entitled * Assump- 
tio Moysis," preserved only in fragmentary form 
(comp. Charles, “ The Assumption of Moses,” 1897, 
Introduction; Deut. R. xi.; Jelinek, “B. H.” i. 
115-129, vi. 71-78; M. R. James, “Apocrypha 

Anecdota,” pp. 166-173, Cambridge, 
Moses’ Pre- 1893). No sooner was the view main- 
existence. tained that Moses was translated to 

heaven than the idea was suggested 
that his soul was different from that of other men. 
Like the Messiah, he is said to have been preexist- 
ent; he is thus represented in " Assumptio Moysis " 
(i. 12-14); so too“ He was prepared before the foun- 
dation of the world to be the mediator of God's cove- 
nant, and as he was Israel's intercessor with God 
during life [xi. 11, 17], so is he to be the intercessor 
in all the future.” While his death was an ordinary 
one (i. 15, x. 14), “no place received his body”; 
“his sepulcher is from the rising of the sun to the 
setting thereof, and from the south to the confines 
of the north; all the world is his sepulcher” (xi. 
5-8). Philo also calls Moses “the mediator and rec- 
onciler of the world” (0. iii. 19). Especially in Es- 
sene circles was Moses apotheosized: “ Next to God,” 
says Josephus (“B. J.” ii. 8, & 9), “they honor the 
name of their legislator, and if any one blasphemes 
him he meets with capital punishment" (comp. 
“Ant.” iii. 15, 8 3). Against such excessive adora- 
tion of a human being a reaction set in among the 
Rabbis, who declared that no man ever ascended to 
heaven (Suk. 5a). 
BiBLIOGRAPHY: Beer, Das Leben Moses nach Auffassung 

der Jüdischen Sage, Leipsic, 1863, 

T. К. 

MOSES, ASSUMPTION OF. See APOCALYP- 
TIC LITERATURE. 

MOSES, BLESSING OF.—Biblical Data: 
Name given to the chapter in Deuteronomy (xxxiii.) 
containing the prophetic utterances of Moses con- 
cerning the destiny of the twelve tribes, which he 
had led tothe boundary of Palestine. Moses begins 
with praise of Ymwn, who had revealed Himself to 
His beloved nation, and then passes on to the bless- 
ing of the different tribes. He mentions first the 
tribes of the south, beginning with Reuben and Ju- 
dah, and then those of the north, Dan, Naphtali, 
and Asher. 

In regard to Reuben there is only a prayer: “Let 
Reuben live, and not dic; and let not his men be few ” 
(verse 6). Simeon seems to be omitted, but this is 
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explained by Josh. xix. 1: “Their [the children of 
Simeon] inheritance was within the inheritance of 
the children of Judah.” For Judah, Moses prays 
that the Lord may hear his voice, and aid him 
against his enemies (verse 7). Nextcomesa lengthy 
laudation of Levi. After a reference to himself 
with the words “Who said unto his father and to 
his mother, I have not seen him” (comp. Ex. xxxii. 
26-80), Moses declares that this tribe shall be the 
teachers of the Law and the priestly representatives 
of Israel before YHwu. Benjamin is next blessed 
as the beloved of Унуп, “whom the Lord shall 
cover . . . all the day long? (verse 12). By far the 
greatest attention is given to the tribe of Joseph; 
its land shall beenriched with all blessings, and it 
shall enjoy *the precious things of heaven? as well 
as the good-will of him that dwelleth “in the bush "; 
its blessing concludes with a comparison of its 
strength to the strength of the ox and of the horns 
of the *re'em " (verses 18-17, Hebr. ; comp. Josh. 
xviii) The Mount of Tabor and the sandy shore 
and seacoast figure forth the happiness of the tribes 
of Issachar and Zebulun (verses 18-19). Gad is as 
strong as a lion; he selected the land which was to 
be the last home of the legislator of Israel (verses 
20-21; comp. Num. xxxii.). 

The prophet then mentions the northern and the 
last three tribes of Israel. Dan is the lion which 
leaps from Bashan (verse 22; see Judges xviii. 1-8, 
27, 29; Josh. xix. 47-48). Naphtali, whose posses- 
sions are to the west and the south, is filled with 
the blessing of the Lord (comp. Josh. xix. 32-39). 
Last of all comes Asher, who will “dip his foot in 
oil” and “ whose shoes are of iron and brass” (verses 
94-95) Here the prophet returns to the opening 
words of the blessing, praising Yn wu and proclaim- 
ing the glory and honor of Israel. 

J. 8. O. 
Critical View: 'The blessing of Moses, like 


Jacob's blessing, contains only a few benedictions, 
most of the verses describing the condition of the 


tribes at the time of the author. Like the text of 
Jacob's blessing, the text of these verses is not intact: 
the beginning (verses 2and 8) has suffered much mu- 
tilation; and even with the help of the versions it is 
impossible to fill the gap. Perhaps the introduction 
and the conclusion were not written by the author of 
the blessing itself. Steuernagel, in his commentary 
on Deuteronomy, points out that the transition from 
verse 5 to verse 6 and from verse 25 to verse 26 is 
very abrupt, and that the contents of the introduc- 
tion and the conclusion are of an entirely different 
nature from that of the other verses. 
Verses 26 e£ seg. seem to connect with 
verse 5; and the assumption is natu- 
ral that the benedictory verses were 
later insertions into the psalm. Verses 
9 and 10 presumably were also the work of a later 
author. 

At all events there can be no doubt that originally 
these verses were not components of the Deutero- 
nomic source. It is more probable that the Elohist 
embodied them in his work. A corroborative fact 
is that the blessing unquestionably originated in 
the Northern Kingdom: to this verses 7 and 17 bear 
testimony. In the latter, Ephraim is evidently con- 





The Work 
of Various 
Authors. 





sidered to have produced the line of kings; and in 
the former, the testimony of which is more valua- 
ble, the wish is expressed not that the remaining 
tribes return to Judah, but that the latter return to 
Israel. Though verse 7 presupposes the separation 
of the two kingdoms, with a time of distress for 
Judah, it does not provide the means for a deter- 
mination of its exact date. : 

It is difficult to establish the connection of the 
blessing of Moses with that of Jacob. Most au- 
thorities maintain that the former depended directly 
upon the latter; and their chief argument is based 
on the passage on Joseph, part of which is con- 
tained also in Jacob's blessing. But there can 
hardly be à doubt that the passage on Joseph in 
Jacob's blessing was amplified from the material 
contained in the blessing of Moses. Otherwise à 
similar argument might be based upon the same ar- 
rangement in each blessing of the tribes of Zebulun 
and Issachar, and upon other points of agreement 
which, however, indicate a similarity of the matter 
rather than any direct connection. At all events, 
there are striking differences between the two bless- 
ings. 

However that may be, it is certain that the bless- 
ing of Moses is of later date than the kernel of Ja- 
cob’s blessing. While in the latter Simeon and Levi 
(comp. Gen. xxxiv.) are censured on account of their 
sin and are threatened with dispersion in Israel 
(Gen. xlix. 5-7), the blessing of Moses does not men- 
tion Simeon at all; and in it Levi appears as the 
tribe of priests, although not yet assured of the sac- 
erdotal office, nor respected for holding it. Rather 
he meets with persecutions, and these probably from 
the persons who dispute his right to the priesthood 
(Deut. xxxiii. 8 e£. seq.). While in Jacob's blessing 
Reuben is threatened with the loss of his birthright, 

the wish is expressed in the other 
Compared blessing: “May Reuben live, and not 


with die; and may not his men be few." 
Jacek’ a This is a clear indication that Reuben 


Blessing. before this time had sunk into a state 
of absoluteinsignificance. And while 
again the passage on Joseph in the one designates 
a period in which this tribe successfully defended 
itself against its enemies, the corresponding passage 
in the other (Gen. xlix. 22 et seg.) points to a time 
when Ephraim maintained his power undiminished 
and defeated his enemies on all sides: * His [Joseph's] 
glory is like the firstling of his bullock, and his 
horns are like the horns of unicorns: with them he 
shall push the people together to the ends of the 
earth " (Deut. xxxiii. 17). This verse certainly re- 
fers to a later time than the Syrian wars under 
Ahab. It more probably refers to the time of Jero- 
boam IL, who was more successful than any of his 
predecessors in defeating Israel's enemies. It is 
likely that the passage on Gad alludes to the same 
period, in which this tribe successfully withstood 
the Syrians. 

Dillmann’s statement (in his Commentary on Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy, p. 415) that the blessing of 
Judah points to the period immediately after the 
separation of the two kingdoms is hardly correct. 
He bases his opiuion on the fact that the praise 
of Levi and Benjamin, together with what is said 
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about Judah and Joseph, could apply only to this 
period. Steuernagel suggests that the allusion 
might be to the victory of the Edomites (II Kings 
xiv. 7), which perhaps put a stop to the distress 
caused Judah by Edom. Perhaps, also, the allusion 
might be to the situation described in II Kings xii. 
18etseg. At all events, without stretching a point, 
such passages as those on Benjamin and Levi may 
be assumed to refer to the beginning of the eighth 
century B.C., and the passage on Joseph hardly 
presupposes the period of Jeroboam I. Hence Reuss 
(* Gesch. der Heiligen Schriften des Alten Testa- 
ments," p. 213), Cornill (^ Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament,” p. 72), and others are justified in con- 
sidering the blessing of Moses to have 
Probable originated in the eighth century в.с. 
Date of Inany case, none of the verses indicates 
Origin. the authorship of Moses; this tradi- 
tion is not implied in any feature of 
the blessing itself, and is merely referred to in the 
introductory and closing verses (xxxi. 90, xxxii. 
44a), which are intended to furnish a setting to the 
poem and to establish the connection between its 
various sections, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See, besides the commentaries of Keil, Dill- 
mann, Driver, and Bertholet, R. H. Graf, Der Segen Moses, 
1857 ; C. J. Ball, The Blessing of Moses, in Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, 1896, pp. 118-137 ; A. Van der 
Flier, Deuteronomium, 1895, p. 88; A. Kamphausen, Das 
Lied Moses; Klostermann, Das Lied Moses und das Deu- 
teronomium, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1871- 
1872 (a series of articles). 

J. JR. W. №. 
MOSES, CHILDREN OF (np чу; Arabic, 

“Banu Musa”): The legendary descendants of Moses 

who dwell beyond the mythical River SAMBATION. 

The pathetic conception of the Jewish exiles weep- 

ing by the waters of Babylon, and refusing to sing 

the songs of Zion in a strange land, as pictured in 

Ps. exxxvii., has been developed in Jewish legend 

as follows: Resting for the first time on their arrival 

at Babylon, part of the Jewish exiles began to eat 
and drink, while others wept and mourned. Wing 


Nebuchadnezzar thereupon asked the latter: “Why 
do you sit hereand Jament?” and, call- 
In ing the tribe of Levi (the children of 
Babylon. Moses), he said: * Get ye ready ; while 
we eat and drink, ye shall play upon 
your harps before us, as ye have played before your 
God in the Temple." "Then they looked at one an- 
other, thinking: “Is it not enough that by our sins 
we have caused His sanctuary to be destroyed, but 
Shall we now play upon our harps before this 
dwarf?” Then they hung their harps upon the 
willows, bit off the tips of their fingers, and, point- 
ing to their hands, said: “ We lost our fingers when 
we wereinchains; how can we play?" It is to this 
that the Psalmist refers in Ps. cxxxvii. 1—4. In rec- 
ognition of their self-abnegation God swore: “If I 
forget thee, О Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning” (Pesik. R. on Isa. xlix. 14 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 144]; Midr. Teh. to Ps. exxxvii. [ed. Bu- 
ber, p. 524, Wilna, 1891]. 

Since the descendants of Moses are called Levites 
as early as I Chron. xxiii. 14, and since, furthermore, 
according to Ex. xxxiv. 10, God promised Moses to 
do “marvels” unto him, it is easy to see how the 
“children of Moses” (“Bene Mosheh ”) were identi- 


Moses 





fied with the Levites who are glorified in the midrash 
cited above and how the history of these Levites ap- 
peared henceforth in the best-known traditions as the 
early accounts of the Bene Mosheh. This promise 
given to Moses is glossed as follows in the so-called 
Targum of Jonathan: *From thee shall proceed 
hosts of the pious, and Ishall exalt them above all 
thy people when they shall go in captivity to the 
waters of Babylon; I will remove them thence and 
make them to dwell beyond the River Sambation " 
(comp. also Num. R. xli.). 
Poetic justice demanded for the heroic past of the 
Bene Mosheh and for the merits of their great ances- 
tor Moses à larger recompense than 
Beyond the mere promise of God not to forget 
Sambation. Jerusalem and to bring them home 
with the other exiles, as the two mid- 
rashim state. Hence was evolved the gradual tend- 
ency to represent the life and position of the Bene 
Mosheh as perfect, and to localize their dwelling- 
place beyond the mythical Sambation in the vicinity 
of the Four, or Ten, Lost Tribes. According to the 
position assigned to that river, they are said to live 
either in the east, possibly in Persia, or in the west, 
somewhere in Africa. The Arabic theologian AI- 
Shahrastani (1086-1158) says (in his * Kitab al-Milal," 
ed. Cureton, i. 168; Germ. transl. by Haarbrücker, 
i. 255) that the Jewish heresiarch ISHAK в. Ya‘xus 
OBADIAH ABU ‘Isa AL-ISFAHANI, when defeated in 
the reign of the calif ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
(684-705), went as a missionary to the Banu Musa, 
who lived “beyond the desert." Al-Kazwini, an 
Arabic geographer of the thirteenth century, says, 
quoting a Jewish tradition, that the descendants of 
Moses fled in the time of Nebuchadnezzar to Jabarsa, 
а city in the extreme east, where no one was able to 
reach them or to ascertain their numbers (see his 
“Cosmography,” ed. Wüstenfeld, ii. 17, Göttingen, 
1848) According to another tradition (25.), the Bene 


Mosheh are identical with the people praised in the 
Koran (sura vii. 108) as being ^rightcous among the 


people of Moses”; and Mohammed is said to have 
paid a visit by night to their country, which was 
distant six years’ journey and was separated from 
the rest of the world by a torrent which is still only 
on the Sabbath. 

Mohammed’s account of the Bene Mosheh is, ac- 
cording to the same tradition, Utopian. They have 
no government, for their moral perfection makes it 
unnecessary; and they live by tilling the soil ina 
kind of communism. Their houses are all alike, that 
there may be no room for envy; and they bury their 
dead beside the door-posts, that the thought of death 
may ever be present. They rejoice in death, since 
they are certain that their brethren died believing in 
God; and they mourn every birth, since they do not 
know whether the new-born child will continue 
among the faithful. There is no illness among 
them, since they commit no sin; for they say that 
illness is merely a punishment for sin; nor are there 
any wild animals among them (comp. Epstein, “ El- 
dad ha-Dani,” pp. 15 et seq., Presburg, 1891). 

ELDAD Hna-Dawr subsequently became the chief 
source for the history of the Bene Mosheh. What 
he really appears to have recounted of this and similar 
matters is given in the responsum containing the 
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question addressed by the inhabitants of Kairwan to 
the gaon Zemah b. Hayyim of Sura (882-887) and his 
answer regarding the veracity of El- 


Eldad dad, who was staying with them at 
ha-Dani. that time (first printed at Mantua, 


1475-80; Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 102; Ep- 
stein, Le. pp. 5 et seg. ; D. H. Müller, “Die Rezen- 
sionen und Versionen des Eldad Had-Dani,” in 
* Denkschriften der K. Academie der Wissenschaf- 
ten, Phil.-Hist. Classe," xii. 16 et seg., Vienna, 1892). 
According to this account, the Bene Mosheh, after 
mutilating themselves as described in the midrash, 
were carried, together with their wives, children, 
and cattle, by a cloud to Havilah, the ancient land 
of gold. A fearful storm arose that night, and they 
suddenly found themselves surrounded by a mighty 
torrent called Sambation, which rolls along stones 
and sand, but rests on the Sabbath, when it is cov- 
ered by an impenetrable fog. Ever since that time 
the Bene Mosheh have lived secluded from the 
world, engaged in agriculture and in recounting 
the story of the destruction of the Temple. No 
wild or unclean animals of any kind disturb them. 
The gaon confirms this account by referring to the 
midrash. 

In view of the corrupt condition of the text, it 
is doubtful as to where, in Eldad’s opinion, the 
Danites and theSambation were. Ep- 
stein assumes that southern Arabia or 
Abyssinia was the region, but equally 
tenable arguments might be brought 
forward in favor of the Atlas Mountains. 

Saadia Gaon explains the superscription to Ps. xc., 
“A Prayer of Moses," to mean a prayer by or for 
the sons of Moses (* T'efillah le-Mosheh Kemo li-Bene 
Mosheh " ; see Neubauer, * 'Inyane ‘Aseret ha-Sheba- 
tim,” in *Sammelband Kleiner Beiträge aus Hand- 
schriften,” iv. 10, Berlin, 1888). А Spanish astron- 
omer of the twelfth century, Abraham bar Hiyya, 
expresses himself more clearly on the subject in his 
* Megillat ha-Megalleh," in which he says that the 
Jewish tradition knows only seventy nations, while 
the Christiansrecognizeseventy-two. In his opinion 
the Christian tradition correctly includes the Bene 
Mosheh as one nation in its list, since their ancestor 
had received the divine promise (Ex. xxxii. 10) that 
at Ше advent of the Messiah they would equal any 
of the other nations in numbers (Neubauer, 7.c.). 

In the various revisions of Eldad ha-Dani (see 
Müller, Lc. pp. 62 e£ seg.) the life of the Bene 
Mosheh appears as idealized as in Al-Kazwini's ac- 
count. They live in magnificent houses in the midst 
of a country which stretches a three months’ jour- 
ney on each side, and is irrigated by six rivers that 
flow into one lake. Their fertile fields yield har- 
vests twice a year, and their cattle reproduce twice. 
There is complete social equality, and 
neither slavery nor servitude exists 
among them, nor are there any thieves, 
robbers, or evil spirits. Boys pasture 
the flocks, and the houses are not closed at night. 
The Bene Mosheh are pious believers; and as they 
speak only Hebrew, their Talmud is written entirely 
in pure Hebrew, and all the halakic traditions in it 
are ascribed to Joshua, who received them from 
Moses, and the latter from God. Under such con- 
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ditions it is not surprising that the inhabitants of 
this Utopia reached an age of 100 or 120 years, and. 
beheld their third and fourth generations. 

In some of the versions the Bene Mosheh are called. 
“Shebet Yanus,” or, in the Arabic version, * Ai-Sibt 
al-Harib” = “the fleeing tribe” (see Müller, l.c. 
p. 35), because they fled that they might remain 
faithful to God, although Menahem Man b. Solomon 
(18th cent.) asserted in his history “She’erit Yisraci” 
that they practised idolatry for a time, but then 
sought refuge with God again (see Epstein, l.e. p. 78). 

According to Abraham Jagel (16th cent.), the Bene 
Mosheh dwell with the Rechabites and the tribes. 

of Zebulun, Dan, Naphtali,and Asher 
Connection on one side of the Sambation, which 
with Lost flows somewhere between the Nile and 

Tribes. the Euphrates, while Reuben, Gad, 

and one-half of Manasseh lie on the 
other bank (“Bet Ya‘ar ha-Lebanon," MS. Oxford; 
comp. Neubauer, le. pp. 87 et seg). Elijah of 
Pesaro, а Talmudist aud philosopher of the six- 
teenth century, says in a letter that the Bene 
Mosheh lived in India on an island in the River Sam- 
bation (Neubauer, l.e. p. 87). 

In the seventeenth century the people of Jerusa- 
lem were said to have received a letter from the 

Bene Mosheh, which was confirmed 


News as authentic in 1647 by several rabbis 
from the of that city. An alleged copy was in 


Children of the possession of R. Nathan Spira (died: 
Moses. at heggio in 1666), and it remained in 
the communal archives of the city, 

where the bibliographer Hayyim David Azulai saw 
it. Abraham Solomon Zalman, a messenger from 
Jerusalem, made a copy at Reggio in 1832, which he 
took home with him; and from this transcript the 
traveler Jacob Saphir published the letter in his 
book of travels, “Eben Sappir” (i. 97 et seq., Lyck, 
1866), together with the following remarkable history 
connected with it: In 1646 the Palestinian messen- 
ger Baruch Gad was traveling through Media and 
Persia collecting money for the Holy Land. At- 
tacked and plundered by robbers, he wandered for 
ten days in the desert until he sank down, exhausted 
by hunger and thirst. Suddenly he saw a powerful 
man approaching him, who addressed him in He- 
brew, and asked his origin, whereupon Baruch an- 
swered in the words of the prophet Jonah: “Iama 
Hebrew.” When the stranger asked what religion 
he professed, he replied: “Hear, O Israel, the Eter- 
nal is our God; the Eternal is One." Thereupon the 
stranger joyfully introduced himself asa Naphtalite 
named Malkiel, and gave him meat and drink. 
After giving him an amulet to protect him, the 
stranger set off to acquaint his own tribe and the 
others with the arrival of the messenger and his 
news of their coreligionists in the Diaspora, and to 
inform them of the contents of the letter from Pales- 
tine. Malkielalso went to the Bene Mosheh beyond 
the Sambation, who heard of the pitiful condition of 
the Palestinians with tears of sorrow, and gave him 
a letter for Baruch to carry to Jerusalem, — Malkict 
then accompanied Baruch to the frontier of the ter- 
ritory of the Naphtalites, where he gave him the let- 
ter of the Dene Mosheh together with princely gifts, 
which the messenger brought safely to Jerusalem. 
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The letter, signed by the king Ahitub b. Azariah, 


the prince Jehozadak b. Uzzah, and the elder Uriel . 


b. Abiasaph, describes the life and circumstances of 
the Bene Mosheh, with little variation trom the ac- 
count of Eldad. The Bene Mosheh began their let- 
ter by regretting that in their isolation they were 
separated forever from their coreligionists in the 
holy land of Palestine, and that only the western 
wall of the Temple remained, from which the Sheki- 
nah had not yet departed. Since, through an Arab 
who had been sold to them as a slave, they had heard 
of the ceaseless oppression suffered by their Jewish 
brethren and by the Jewish roligion in strange 
lands, they appreciated their own independence all 
the more. Aftera description of their condition and 
an exhortation to believe in God and to be patient 
under afiliction, the letter closed with the regret 
that neither they nor the neighboring four tribes 
were able to help the Palestinians, since, although 
they themselves might cross the Sambation, the four 
tribes were forbidden to leave their territories. 

Jacob Saphir himself strongly doubted the au- 
thenticity of this letter, as it was not written in an- 
cient Hebrew, such as one might expect from the 
Bene Mosheh, and the story was too reminiscent of 
Eldad ha-Dani's forgery. 

А. curious instance of the unbounded credulity of 
the Palestinians is the “Letter of the Ashkenazic 

Rabbis and Scholarsin Palestine to the 
Search for Bene Mosheh and the Ten Tribes," 
the Bene written by an Ashkenazic rabbi of 

Mosheh. Safed. This letter is said to have 

been sent to the Bene Mosheh in 1881, 
with a request for contributions and an invitation to 
settle in Palestine (comp. Neubauer, Ze. pp. 52 ef 
seg.). 

Maore recently the Utopia of the Bene Mosheh has 
been made the subject of a Hebrew poem by the 
poct Naphtali Herz Imber (comp. his “ Barķai,” pp. 
116 et seq.) and of a Judæo-German poem by A. M. 
Scharkanski (see his “Idische Nigunim," pp. 29 et 


8е0.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Тап. 2а ed., рр. 290-291, Stras- 
burg, 1903; Bodenschatz, Kirchliche V. erfassung der Heuti- 
gen Juden, partiv.. 2d Appendix, $6: Eisenmenger, Entdeck- 
tes Judenthum, ii. 539 et seq.; Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, 
pp. xxxv. et. seq., Presburg, 1891; idem, Bereshit Rabbati, in 
Berliner’s Magazin, xv. 74, 88 et seg.; A. Neubauer, Where 
‘Are the Ten Tribes? in J. Q. R.i. 186 et seg., 411 et seq. 
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MOSES BEN AARON (called also Moses 
Lwow ; Moses Lemberg ог Lemberger): Mora- 
vian and German rabbi; born at Lemberg about 
1705; died at Nikolsburg, Moravia, Dec. 28, 1757. 
After having studied in the yeshibah of Nikols- 
burg, Moses, then a youth of twenty, was ap- 
pointed rabbi of Leipnik, Moravia. A few years 
later, when the elders of the community of Berlin 
were looking for a successor to Michael Hasid, the 
chief rabbi of Berlin, who had recently died, an 
order of Frederick William I. (Jan. 24, 1729) enjoined 
them to appoint Moses b. Aaron astheirrabbi. The 
elders protested against the royal decree, arguing 
that Moses was too young for such a prominent 


position, ànd demanding at least time for an inves-- 


tigation as to his qualifications. Nevertheless, the 
royal decree was repeated Feb. 2 following, and the 








elders accordingly sent Moses a contract for four 
years. But Moses' position at Berlin was unten- 
able, for, with the exception of two, the elders were 
united against him. Scarcely a year had passed 
when his opponents succeeded, by the payment of 
4,500 marks into the royal treasury, in obtaining 
from the king his dismissal. Moses was then called 
to the rabbinate of Frankfort-on-the-Oder; having 
previously obtained permission of the king (Aug. 
28 and Nov. 6, 1730), conditional upon the annual 
payment of 800 marks to the chief rabbi of Berlin, 
he accepted the position and remained there until 
Aug., 1748. In that year he returned to Leipnik, 
where he. remained until he was appointed (1753) 
* Landesrabbiner ” of Moravia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 166; Landshuth, Tole- 
dot Апке Shem, pp. 23-26, Berlin, 1884. 
D M. SEL. 


MOSES BEN ABRAHAM ABINU: Chris- 


tian convert to Judaism; printer and author; born: 


at Nikolsburg; died at Amsterdam in 1788 or 1784. 
According to Wolf (^ Bibl. Hebr." iii., No. 1510b), 
Moses ben Abraham was a native of Prague, and 
was circumcised at Amsterdam. In 1686-87 he 
worked for two printers of Amsterdam, but from 
1690 to 1694 seems to have owned a printing estab- 
lishment and to have printed several Hebrew books, 
including his own (according to Benjacob, “Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,” p. 917) Judeo-German translation of 
Hannover's *Yewen Mezulah.” In 1709 Moses es- 
tablished a printing-office at Halle, Germany, where 
in 1712 he printed his *'Tela'ot Mosheh " (or “ Welt- 
beschreibung "), a Judxo-German work on the Ten 
Tribes, having collected the material from a num- 
ber of sources, particularly from Abraham Farissol 
and Gedaliah ibn Yahya. He continued printing 
in Halle until 1714, in which year he printed “ Tefil- 
lat Mosheh," a prayer-book, and Berechiah Baruch's 
*Zora' Berak.” Owing to anti-Christian passages 
in these two works, his printing-office was closed 
by royal order, he was imprisoned, and his books 
were confiscated. His coreligionists, however, 
helped him to escape to Amsterdam, where he 
printed in the same year (1714) the treatise Rosh ha- 
Shanah (sce HALLE-ON-THE-SAALE, TYPOGRAPHY). 
His children also became printers in Amsterdam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 392; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 1761, 2994-2995 ; Steinschneider and Cassel, 
Jüdische Typographie, in Ersch and Gruber. Encyc. sec. 
ji. part 28, p. #6; Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 
Asher, ii. 289 (note by Zunz). 

J. M. SEL. 
MOSES BEN ABRAHAM HA-ĶADOSH 

(“the martyr” of the Zebi family): Lithuanian 

rabbi; born probably at Brest-Litovsk in the begin- 

ning of the seventeenth century; died at Grodno 

April 28, 1681. On the maternal side he was а 

grandson of R. Héschel of Brest-Litovsk, in whose 

yeshibah he first studied. When Moses reached а 

mature age he established there a yeshibah of his 

own. In 1673 he became chief rabbi and head 
of the yeshibah of Grodno, and in 1679 he took part 
in the Lithuanian Council at Khomsk. In 1680 he 
was requested to accept the rabbinate and the office 
of rosh yeshibah of Cracow, but he declined. 

Moses was the author of a work entitled *'Tif'eret 
le-Mosheh,” novell and comments on the Shulhan 
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‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, published by his grandson 
Solomon b. Hayyim, Berlin, 1776. Many other wri- 
tings of Moses are scattered through different works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gibborim, p. 42; Dembit- 

zer, Kelilat Yofi, ii. 570; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedo- 


shim, p. 106. 
H. R. B. Fr. 


MOSES BEN ABRAHAM OF NÎMES 
(omy лучро): Liturgical poet and astronomer; 
lived at Avignon in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, He was the author of a liturgical poem 
composed at Avignon in 1462 (published, with the 
religious controversy of Jehiel of Paris, at Thorn 
in 1878). Moses also translated from the Latin into 
Hebrew, at the request of Maestro Crescas Nathan, 
the astronomical tables of Alfonso, King of Cas- 
tile. The work, divided into twenty-seven chapters, 
is still extant in manuscript (Munich MS. No. 
126, 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Ucbers. p. 619; Renan- 
Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, p. 435; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 398. 

в. l. Bn. 

MOSES BEN ABRAHAM OF PONTOISE: 
Tosafist; lived in the twelfth century. He wasa 
disciple of Jacob Tam, with whom he carried on an 
active scientific correspondence, and was one of the 
members of the assembly presided over by him. 
Moses was the author of a number of liturgical 
poems, several of which are still extant in manu- 
Script (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl? No. 1088; *Cat. 
Halberstam,” No. 858). He wrotealso, partly under 
the direction of R. Tam, some frequently quoted 
tosafot on various Talmudical treatises. His Mish- 
nah commentary is mentioned in Samson of Sens' 


commentary on Terumot xi. 9 (comp. the tosafot on’ 


Temurah 4a). The cabalist Hayyim ben Bezaleel (d. 
1588) claims to have possessed a manuscript contain- 
ing this commentary, some citations from which he 
gives in his “Or ha-Hayyim." Moses is mentioned 
in many works as a commentator of the Pentateuch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. T4; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 216 ; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 444; Renan, Les Rabbins Fran- 
çais, p. 446, 
S. S. I. Br. 
MOSES BEN ABRAHAM PROVENÇAL: 
Rabbi of Mantua about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In opposition to the opinion of Meïr 
Katzenellenbogen of Padua and of others, he gave 
his approbation to the first edition of the Zohar, 
which was printed in Mantua, 1558, with the ap- 
proval of the Inquisition. The cabalist Moses Ba- 
sula and Isaac ben Immanuel de Lattes gave their 
approbations with his. He was also the author 
of a treatise on “two lines which approach but 
never meet” (in Hebrew, Sabbionetta, 1548; in Ital- 
jan, Mantua, 1550), and of a responsum on a case of 
divorce (Padua, 1566). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. ix. 883; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 361, 
Зо. 
J. А. Kr. 
MOSES ACAN (HAZZAN) DE ZARAGUA: 
Spanish poet; born in Catalonia; perhaps the Moses 
Acan who lived in Cuenca, and who, when King 
Alfonso X. (the Wise) was staying there in 1271, 
brought him the news of the conspiracy of the in- 
fante Philip with the grandees of Castile. Moses 





Agan composed a poem in Catalonian.on the game 

of chess, which begins with an account of the 

creation of the world. In it he condemns gaming 
and, as especially injurious, card-playing. This 
poem, which was translated into Castilian about 

1850, is in manuscript in the Escorial. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Martyrrico, Historia de la Ciudad de Cu- 
enca, p. 312; Rios, Estudios, pp. 289 et seq.; Steinschnei- 
der, Jewish Literature, p. 178; idem, Schach bei den Ju- 
den, p. 35 5 Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 8. 

8. M. K, 

MOSES, ADOLPH: American rabbi; born at 
Kletchevo, Prussian Poland, May 3, 1840; died at 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 7, 1902. He was ason of Israel 
Baruch Moses, from whom he received his early Tal- 
тиіс training. For three years he attended the’ 
yeshibah and then went to Schrimm and Militsch 
in Silesia, where he continued his Jewish studies. 
Afterward he entered the university and the rabbin- 
ical seminary at Breslau. While stilla student at the 
seminary his sympathies were drawn toward the Ital- 
ian struggle for liberty, and in 1859 he enlisted in 
Garibaldi'sarmy. In the following year he returned 
to Breslau, but at the outbreak of the first Polish 
insurrection in 1863 he joined the revolutionary 
forces, serving as a commissioned officer in that stru g- 
gle until it was suppressed, when he was imprisoned 
by the Russians. His experiences of prison life are 
incorporated in his novel “Luser Segermacher” 
(translated into English by Mrs. A. de V. Chandron). 
Upon his release Moses returned to Germany, and at 
Frankfort-on-the Main he studied under Abraham 
Geiger, whose Reform tendencies he followed, For 
two years he taught in the academy at Scegnitz, 
Bavaria. In 1870 he received a call to the rabbin- 
ate of Montgomery, Ala., and in the next year was 
elected rabbi at Mobile, Ala. 

At Mobile, Moses remained for ten years, until 
1881, when he responded to a call from the com- 
munity of Louisville, Ky. This post he held until 
his death. Moses was specially interested in the 
education of the blind, and served for many years 
as commissioner of the Kentucky institutions for 
the blind. Toward the end of his life he studied 
medicine and received the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine from the University of Louisville. Moses was 
a frequent contributor to the Jewish press and was 
the editor, in conjunction with his brother Isaac 8. 
Moses and Emil G. Hirsch, of the weekly “ Zeitgeist ” 
(1880-82). He was the author of “Nadab and Abi- 
hu” (1890) and “The Religion of Moses ” (Louisville, 
1894). A memorial volume containing a biography 
of him and а number of his essays and sermons was 
published by H. 9. Enelow (Louisville, 1903). 


EU UE Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No.11, pp. 
FOR I G. D. 


MOSES BEN AMRAM HA-PARSI. Sece 
Musa or Trus, 

MOSES OF ARLES: French scholar of the 
second half of the tenth century. Moses is the car- 
liest scholar of the city of Arles of whom there is 
any definite knowledge. The only writing of his 
that has been preserved is on a halakic question con- 
cerning a civil case submitted to Kalonymus (see 
* Mordekai," Shebu‘ot, vii. ; comp. *'T'eshubot Ge'o- 
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nim Kadmonim," ed. D. Cassel, No. 107, Berlin, 
1848), probably the synagogal poet Kalonymus of 
Lucca, not, as Zunz (“ Literaturgesch." р. 250) holds, 
Kalonymus ben Shabbethai of the eleventh century. 
Moses’ son also, JUDAH BEN MOSES OF ARLES, Was а 
rabbinical authority. P 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Arles, in 

Monatsschrift, xxvii. 249 ; idem, Gallia Judaica, p. 79. 

8. M. Sc. 

- MOSES В. ASHER: Masorite; father of 
Aaron; generally called Ben Asher; lived at Tiberias 
in the second half of theninth century. His father, 
Asher, was а great-grandson of Asher the Great (or 
the Elder), one of the earliest Masorites of Tiberias 
known by name (comp. the genealogy in Baer and 
Strack, *Dikduke ha-Te‘amim,” p. 79). Pinsker 
(*Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” i. 82) and Grütz (in 
“Monatsschrift,” 1871, pp. 1-12, 44-59) have as- 
sumed that Moses b. Asher and his son were Ka- 
raites; but it is much more probable that they both 
adhered to rabbinic Judaism (see Geiger's "Jüd. 
Zeit.” x. 79-90; Baer and Strack, Lc. p. xiii). In 
tho Karaite synagogue at Cairo there is a codex 
of the prophetical books which was completed, ac- 
cording to the colophon, by Moses b. Asher at Ti- 
berias in 895 (827 years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem; comp. Jacob Saphir, “Eben Sappir,” i. 
14, ii. 186 et seg.) and which contains two para- 
graphs of Masoretic passages united and ascribed 
to Aaron b. Moses b. Asher (88 8 and 70 in Baer 
and Strack's * Dikduke ha-Te'amim," p. xvi.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Strack, Prolegomena Critica, p. 46. 

MOSES OF BAALBEK. See MESHWI AL- 
‘UKBARL. 

MOSES B. BENJAMIN HA-SOFER OF 
ROME: Liturgical poet of the twelfth century; 
he wrote several piyyutim for the Passover and the 
Feast of Weeks, as well as for some of the special 
Sabbaths. His piyyutim differ in style and com- 
position from those of preceding payyetanim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 29, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893 ; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 455- 


457, 651. 
Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


MOSES B. BENJAMIN WOLF: Polish phy- 
sician ; flourished at Kalisz in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Не wrote in Yiddish two 
medical works: (1) “ Yerushat Mosheh ” (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1677); and (2) * Yarim Mosheh” (20. 
and Amsterdam, 1679), in continuation of the prece- 
ding work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cut. Bod. col. 6136; Sera- 
peum, іх. 848; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 161; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 230, Wilna, 1880. 

H. R. A. S. W. 

MOSES BOTAREL (called also Moses Bon- 
yak Botarel of Cisneros): Spanish scholar; lived 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He was 
a pupil of Jacob Sefardi (the Spaniard), who in- 
structed him in the Cabala. He studied also medi- 
cine and philosophy; the latter he regarded as a 
divine science which teaches the same doctrines as 
the Cabala, using a different language and different 
terms to designate the same objects. He extols 
Aristotle as a sage, applying to him the Talmudic 


sentence, “A wise man is better than a prophet”; 
and he censures his contemporaries for keeping aloof 
from the divine teachings of philosophy. Yet de- 
spite his reverence for this science, which he pre- 
tended to have mastered, Moses Botarel was in many 
respects а man of very limited intellect. He believed 
in the efficacy of amulets and cameos, and declared 
that he was able to combine the names of God for 
magical purposes, so that he was generally consid- 
ered a sorcerer. He asserted that by means of fast- 
ing, ablution, and invocation of the names of God 
and of theangels prophetic dreams could beinduced. 
He also believed, or endeavored to make others be- 
lieve, that the prophet Elijah had appeared to him 
and appointed him as Messiah. In this rôle he ad- 
dressed a circular letter to all the rabbis, asserting 
that he was able to solveall perplexities, and asking 
them to send all doubtful questions to him. In this 
letter (printed by Dukes in “Orient, Lit.” 1850, p. 
825) Botarel refers to himself as a well-known and 
prominent rabbi, a saint, and the most pious of the 
pious. Many persons believed in his miracles, in- 
cluding the philosopher Hasdai Crescas. і 

Botarel was опе of those who attended the dispu- 
tation at Tortosa (1413-14), and he is said to have 
written a polemic against Geronimo de Santa Fé. 
In 1409, at therequest of the Christian scholar Maes- 
tro Juan, Botarel composed a commentary on the 
“Sefer Yezirah.” In the preface he excuses him- 
self for having revealed the divine mysteries of this 
work to Maestro Juan by quoting the saying of 
the sages that a non-Jew who studies the Torah 
is equal to a high priest. In his commentary he 
quotes earlier cabalistic works, including some 
ascribed to the old authorities, such as the amora R. 
Ashi. Itis interesting to note that he does not quote 
the Zohar. Botarel's commentary on the “Sefer 
Yezirah” was printed at Mantua in 1562, with the 
text and with other commentaries; it was repub- 
lished at Zolkiev, 1745; Grodno, 1806; and Wilna, 
1820. 

This Moses Botarel must not be confounded with 
Moses b. Leon Botarel, who lived at Constanti- 
nople in the sixteenth century and wrote the “En 
Mishpat,” containing predictions and being a free 
paraphrase of a Latin work of Michael Nostradamus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jellinek, Biographische Skizzen, in Orient, 

Lit. 1846, pp. 187-189 ; N. Brill, in Ha-Maggid, 1878, pp. 198- 

199: Grütz. Gesch. viii. 98; idem, in Monatssenrift, 1879, pp. 

18-83; Steinschneider. Jewish Literature, pp. 110, 128; idem, 

Cat. Bodl. cois. 1780-1783. 

J. J. Z. L. 

MOSES BOTAREL FARISSOL: Astronomer 
and mathematician of the second half of the fifteenth 
century. He wrote a work on the calendar entitled 
ч Meleket ha-Kebi‘ah,” and compiled, under the 
title *Nofet Zufim," calendric tables. Both these 
works, in manuscript, are preserved in the royal 
library at Munich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Munich, p. 98, No. 249,1; 

jdem, Jewish Literature, p. 189. 

8. J. Z. L. 

MOSES CORDOVERO: Physician; lived at 
Leghorn in the seventeenth century. Conforte 
praises him as a good physician, and also on account 
of his scholarship and philanthropy. He wasalways 
eager to secure the release of prisoners, through his 


Moses of Crete 
Moses Harif II. 





personal influence as well as by ransom. Cordovero 
died at an advanced age. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, р. 50а; Carmoly, 
Histoire des Médecins Juifs, p. 173; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.- 
Port.-Jud. p. 12. 

E. C. M. K. 
MOSES CORDOVERO. Sec REMAK. 


MOSES OF CRETE: Pseudo-Messiah of the 
middle of the fifth century. In spite of Ashi's 
efforts to restrain within limits the expectation of 
the coming of the Messiah, a belief was spread that 
the Messiah would come in the eighty-fifth jubilee 
(about 440-470; comp. ‘Ab. Zarah 9a, b), and the 
Jews of that period were full of suppressed excite- 
ment. At this time there appeared in Crete an en- 
thusiast whose previous name is not known but who 
adopted the name of Moses. This pseudo-Messiah 
traveled through the whole island ina year, and 
was successful in convincing the Jewish congrega- 
tions that he was the expected Messiah. The Jews 
of Crete accordingly awaited eagerly the moment 
when they would be led out of the captivity; in the 
meantime they neglected their affairs and abandoned 
their property. On the appointed day the false 
Messiah, followed by the whole Jewish population 
of Crete, marched toward the sea. When they 
had arrived at a certain promontory Moses com- 
manded them to throw themselves down, as the 
water would be divided before them. The Jews 
obeyed, and many of them lost their lives in the sea 
while others were rescued by mariners. Moses is 
said never to have been seen again (Socrates, “ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica,” vii. 36). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 351-355. 

E. C. M. Sgr. 

MOSES BEN DANIEL OF ROHATYN: 
Galician author of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ho was the author of *Sugyot ha-Talmud,” 
a methodology of the Talmud and its commentaries 
(Zolkiev, 1698). According to the preface, the au- 
thor was a resident of Zolkiev, and his work met 
with the approval of contemporary scholars. It is 
divided into forty paragraphs and deals especially 
with the discursive terminology of the Talmud. As 
the author asserts, 16 is based upon the teachings of 
those scholars whose pupil he had been. The work 
was translated into Latin by Н. I. v. Bashuysen, 
and was published in the Latin translation of Joshua 
Levi b. Joseph's “Halikot ‘Olam ” (pp. 868 e£ seq., 
Hanover, 1714). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneiden Jewish Literature, p. 919; 

idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1798. 

U. R. M. Sc. 

MOSES HA-DARSHAN: French exegete; 
lived at Narbonne about the middle of the eleventh 
century. According to a manuscript in the posses- 
sion of the Alliance Israélite Universelle containing 
those parts of Abraham Zacuto’s “Sefer Yuhasin ” 
that are omitted in Samuel Shullam’s edition (see 
Isidore Loeb, “Joseph Haccohen et les Chroniqueurs 
Juifs," in “К. Е. J.” xvi. 227), Moses was descended 
from a Narbonne family distinguished for its erudi- 
tion, his great-grandfather, Abun, his grandfather, 
Moses ben Abun, and his father, Jacob ben Moses 
ben Abun (called *ha-Nabi?; see Jew. Ёхсүс. vii. 
39), all having been presidents of the Narbonne yeshi- 
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bah. Moses himself held this position, and after his 
death it was occupied by his brother Levi (see R. 
Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar,” ed. Vienna, No. 620, p. 74). 

Though Moses ha-Darshan was considered a rab- 
binical authority (R. Tam, 7.0. ; Abraham ben Isaac, 
“Sefer ha-Eshkol,” ed. Auerbach, i. 148, Halber- 
stadt, 1865), he owes his reputation principally to 
the fact that together with Tobiah ben Eliezer he 

was the most prominent representa- 
As tive of midrashic-symbolic Bible exe- 
Haggadist. gesis (“derash”) in the eleventh cen- 
tury. His work on the Bible, probably 
sometimes called “ Yesod," and known only by quo- 
tations found mostly in Rashi’s commentaries, con- 
tained extracts from earlier haggadic works as well 
as midrashic explanations of his own. Often the 
latter were not in harmony with the spirit of the 
rabbinical Midrash and even contained Christian 
theological conceptions. Probably the non-preser- 
vation of the work was due to an excess of the 
foreign element in its composition, causing it to 
be regarded with disfavor. Moreover, as has re- 
cently been ascertained by Epstein, it was not a 
systematically arranged work, but merely a collec- 
tion of notes made by Moses. For this reason, 
apparently, it did not have a fixed title, and there- 
fore it is quoted under various names by different 
authors (see A. Berliner, “Eine Wiederaufgefundene 
Handschrift,” in “Monatsschrift,” 1884, p. 221; 
Zunz, “G. V." 2d ed., p. 802, note E). 

The Midrash Bereshit Rabbah Major or Bereshit 
Rabbah Rabbati, known through quotations by 
Raymund Martin in his “Pugio Fidei" has many 
haggadot and haggadic ideas which recall very 
strongly Moses ha-Darshan's teachings; it isclaimed 
by Zunz (l.c. p. 302) that the midrash was actually 
the work of Moses. А. Epstein, however, is of tlie 
opinion that the final compiler of the midrash, cer- 
tainly not Moses ha-Darshan, took from the * Yesod ” 
whatever he considered appropriate for his purpose, 
especially from Moses’ midrashic interpretation of 
the Creation (see A. Epstein, * Bereshit Rabbati,” in 
Berliner’s “ Magazin,” xv. 70) Ina similar way the 
“Yesod” influenced the Midrash Bemidbar Rabbah 
and the Midrash Tadshe, which latter, ina haggadic- 
symbolic manner, endeavors to show the parallel- 
ism between the world, mankind, and the Taber- 
nacle (Zunz, “Q. V." p. 292; Jellinek, “B. H.” vol. 
iii., pp. xxxiii. et seg.). Concerning the Midrash 
Tadshe, Epstein goes so far as to assume that Moses 
ha-Darshan was its author (“ Beiträge zur Jüdischen 
Alterthumskunde," p. xi.). Moses ha-Darshan ex- 
plained some obscure expressions in certain piyyu- 
tim (Zunz, “ Ritus," p. 199; Ziemlich, * Das Machsor 
von Nürnberg." in Besliner's “Magazin,” xiii, 184). 
He is credited also with a midrash on the Ten 
Commandments and with a *widdui." 

Moses’ son was JUDAN na-DamsmaN BEN MOSES; 
probably the Joseph he-Hasid mentioned in Samuel 
ben Jacob ibn Jama‘’s additions to ће “‘Aruk” of 
Nathan ben Jehiel (see S. Buber in *Grütz Jubel- 

schrift," p. 84, s.v. DIN) was a son of 

His Pupils. Judah ha-Darshan. It is certain that 
. Nathan ben Jehiel was & pupil of 

Moses, whose explanations of Talmudical words and 
passages he cites. Both Abraham Zacuto (“Sefer 
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Yubasin ") and the above-mentioned manuscript of 

the Alliance Israélite Universelle ascribe to Moses 

three more pupils—Moses ‘Anaw, Moses ben Joseph 
ben Merwan Levi, and Abraham ben Isaac (author 
of the “Sefer ha-Eshkol") A. Epstein credits 

Moses with another pupil, а certain R. Shemaiah, 

who is quoted sometimes in Bereshit Rabbah Rab- 

bati and in Numbers Rabbah as explaining sayings 

of Moses ha-Darshan's (l.c. pp. 74 e£ seg. ; comp. p. 

ii) He also suggests (/.0.) the identity of this 

Shemaiah with Shemaiah of Soissons, author of а 

midrash on Parashat Terumah (published by Ber- 

liner in * Monatsschrift," xiii. 224 e£ seg.), whose cos- 
mological conceptions seem to have been influenced 
by Moses ha-Darshan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Epstein, Moses ha-Darshan aus Narbonne, 
Vienna, 1891: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 214, ; M. L. 
Eisenstadt, in Ha-Meliz, xxxi. 196; W. Bacher, in Winter 
and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii, 270, 385; A. Gei- 
ger, Parschandatha, p. 11, Leipsic, 1855. 

W. B. M. Sc. 

MOSES BEN DAVID BEN NAPHTALI. 
See BEN NaPmnTALI. 

MOSES EISENSTADT BEN ISAAC. See 
EISENSTADT, Moses BEN Isaac. 

MOSES ELIAKIM BERI‘AH BEN IS- 
RAEL: Polish preacher; born at Cozienice; died 
there in 1825. He wrote “Be’er Mosheh” (Juse- 
fow, n.d.), homilies arranged according to the para- 
shiyyot of the Pentateuch. It appears from this 
work that Moses Eliakim was, like his father, Israel 
of Cozienice, a disciple of Elimelech of Lysensk, one 
of the active Hasidic leaders. He left two unpub- 
lished works—* Da‘at Mosheh,” a homiletic com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, and “Matteh Mosheh,” 
a commentary on the Pesah Haggadah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 104. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

MOSES BEN ELIJAH HA-LEVI: Karaite 
scholar and poet; lived at Chufut-Kale, in the 
Crimea, in the eighteenth century. He was the 
author of a work entitled * Darosh Darash Mosheh,” 
twenty-four treatises on various subjects (comp. 
“Отар Zaddikim," p. 28a). In the Karaite ^ hazanya" 
there is a dirge (“ kinah ") composed by Moses on the 
death of some scholar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Karäert. iii. 121. 

S. M. SEL. 

MOSES BEN ENOCH: Founder of Talmud 
study in Spain; died about 965. He was one of the 
four scholars that went from Sura, the seat of a once 
flourishing but then declining Talmud academy, in 
order to collect contributions for that school. Dur- 
ing a voyage from Bari, on the coast of Italy, they 
were captured by the Moorish-Spanish admiral Ibn 
Rumahis, who, according to the legend, became 
enamored of the beautiful young wife of Moses. 
In distress she asked her husband in Hebrew 
whether those who were drowned in the sea could 
look forward to resurrection, and when he answered, 
in the words of the psalm, “The Lord saith, I will 
bring again from Bashan, I will bring them again 
from the depths of the sea,” she cast herself into the 
waters and was drowned. Moses was taken to 

Cordova with his little son Enoch, where he was 
4 eemed by the Jewish community, about 945 or 
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948. While there he went to the schoolhouse, took 
his seat in a corner, and listened quietly to the Tal- 
mudic discourse of the judge and rabbi, Nathan, not 
a very learned man. Some of the stranger’s re- 
marks attracted attention, and his detailed explana- 
tion of the passage quoted by Nathan and his ready 
answers toall questions addressed to him astonished 
the whole assembly. Nathan, therefore, on that 
very day voluntarily resigned his office and con- 
fessed himself Moses’ pupil. The wealthy commu- 
nity of Cordova showed Moses much honor and im- 
mediately elected him rabbi. Hasdai ibn Shaprut, 
rejoicing at this event, induced the calif ‘Abd al- 
Rahman to order Ibn Rumahis to forego the higher 
ransom which he, in consequence, was demanding 
for Moses. Moses organized an important school at 
Cordova, which was independent of the gaonate and 
was attended by many pupils; and through him 
Cordova became the seat of Jewish scholarship. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 41a ; 
Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 899 et 
seq.; Frankel's Zeitschrift fiir die Religiósen Interessen des 
Judenthums, ii. 100 et seq., iii. 397 et seq., 422 et seq.; Gratz, 
Gesch. v. 336, 847 et seq., 512 et Seq. 
8. 8. M. K. 
MOSES OF EVREUX: French tosafist, and 
author of а siddur (“Semak” No. 154); flourished 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. Moses 
is generally supposed to have been the son of 
Yom-Tob, referred to in Elijah Mizrahi’s responsa 
(No. 82); but Gross identifies him with Moses ben 
Shneor, the teacher of the author of “Sefer ha- 
Gan," a commentary on the Pentateuch. Moses was 
the older brother and teacher of the tosafist Samuel 
of Evreux (Tos. to Bezah 91b, to “Ет. 6b, and to 
Sotah 22a). The “Tosafot of Evreux,” much used 
by tosafists, was his work. He is quoted in the 
tosafot on Berakot, and his name is frequently 
written m'* (Tos. to Sotah 22a; “Shittah Mekub- 
bezet” on B. К. 8a et passim). His tosafot are called 
also “Shittah of Evreux” (“Teshubot Mahram,” 
No. 608). Moses wrote his tosafot on the margin of 
a copy of Isaac Alfasi, whose authority he invoked 
(Tos. to Ber. 26b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1118; Zunz, Z. 
G. p. 89; Carmoly, Ben. Chananja, 1861, p. 195 ; Gross, Gal- 
па P udaico, p. 40; Steinschneider, Cat. ' Bodl. col. 1814. 


w. B. M. SEL. 
MOSES GERMANUS. See SPEETH, JOHANN. 


MOSES IBN GIKATILLA. See GIKATILLA, 
MosEs IBN. 

MOSES B. HABIB. 
SHEM-TOB IBN. 

MOSES HARIF II. (PHINEHAS MOSES 
BEN ISRAEL): Chief rabbi of Lemberg, where 
he died Sept. 17, 1702. Moses was а grandson of 
Moses Harif I. ben Solomon, and appears to have 
been born at Lemberg. Не was the first chief rabbi 
of both communities of Lemberg—urban and subur- 
ban. He wasan active member of the Council of 
Four Lands, over which he sometimes presided, as 
is indicated by his signature occurring first under 
approbations given at the fair of Yaroslav in 1697. 
Moses contributed notes and a supplement to the 
“Seder Gittin” of his grandfather Moses Harif I., 
adding also extracts from other works on the same 


See HABIB, MOSES B. 


Moses Hasid 
Moses ben Isaac 
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subject. He is quoted by Margulies in the “Tib 
Gittin,” and by other writers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 160-162; Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Yogi, i. 86a-58a. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


MOSES HASID: Austrian ethical writer; lived 
at Prague in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He was the author of a “Zawwa’ah,” con- 
taining ethical instructions (Prague, 1717), a portion 
of which, under the title “Iggeret ha-Musar,” was 
published by Hirsch ben Meir as an appendix to 
Moses Alshech's commentary on the Prophets 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1720). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1792; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. i. 170. 

K. I. BR. 

MOSES BEN ISAAC: Austrian author; lived 
at Bisenz, Moravia, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. He was the author of: "Darash 
Mosheh " (Cracow, 1595), explanation of 256 quaint 
Talmudical haggadot in *'En Ya'akob," published 
by Isaac Prossnitz; “ Не ha-Yedi‘ah” (75.), a prayer 
on the Messianic redemption, in 9,150 words, all be- 
ginning with the letter “alef”; “‘Ammude ‘Abo- 
dah” (25.), on the education of children and on as- 
ceticism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 121, 124; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 898; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6415. 


D. 8. Man. 


MOSES ISAAC B. BARUCH OF RED- 
WITZ. See Мегхек, Moses SAKEL. 

MOSES BEN ISAAC BONEMS: Polish 
rabbi; born at Cracow; died at Lublin Nov. 25, 
1668. He was a great-grandson of Moses Isserles, 
and later became the son-in-law of Samuel Eliezer 
Edels. He was successively rabbi at Lyuboml 
(Volhynia) and Lublin. In the approbations to 
works given by the members of the Council of Four 
: Lands at the Gramnitza fair April 6, 1664, Moses 
signed first. He was the author of novellx on the 
Talmud, published with the “Hiddushe Halakot,” 
last recension (*Mahdura Batra”), of R. Samuel 
Edels (Lublin, 1670). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dembitzer, Kelilat УОЛ, i. 27а; Nissenbaum, 
Le-Korot ha-Y ehudim be-Lublin, p. 61, Lublin, 1899; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1823. 

H. R. M. SEL. 

MOSES BEN ISAAC HANESSIAH: Eng- 
lish grammarian and lexicographer of the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries. His mother proba- 
bly was a Jewess named Comitissa, of Cambridge, 
whence the name “Hanessiah.” In his youth he 
wrote a work (now lost) on Hebrew grammar entitled 
'* Leshon Limmudim "; it is referred to in his “Sefer 
ha-Shoham,” or “Onyx Book,” the title of which is 
an anagram of his name. The latter work (part of 
which was published at Oxford in 1882)shows some 
knowledge of Arabic and of the works of Joseph 
Kimhi. 

The tombstone of a Rabbi Moses, son of Rabbi 
Isaac, was found at Ludgate, London, in the time 
of Elizabeth; Stowe, in his “Survey,” stated that it 
came from the Jewish cemetery in Jewin street 
at the time of the barons’ revolt against John in 
1215. If this is his tombstone Moses ben Isaac must 
have died before that date. 


BIBL Hun Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 

; Winter and Wünsche, Dic Jüdische Litter "atur, ii. 

305. 25: Rosin, in Monatssehrift, xxxii. 232-240; Jacobs, 
еш of Angevin England, pp. 251, 253, 420. J 


MORES B. ISAAC JUDAH LIMA. бесе 
Lima, Moses B. Isaac JUDAH. 


MOSES ISAAC JUDAH LOB BEN NAPH- 
TALI HIRZ (called also Lób Zunz and Judah 
Liwa): Rabbi and cabalist; born at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; died at Pinczow, Russian Poland, in 1682 
(in 1662 according to Wolf, * Bibl. Hebr." iii., No. 
1862c). He was a pupil of Aaron Samuel Kaida- 
nover in Talmud and of Jacob Temerles in Cabala. 
In 1669 he was rabbi of Holleschau, Moravia, as 
appears from his approbation to the “Sifra di-Ze- 
ni'uta de-Ya'akob " (Amsterdam, 1669) of his former 
teacher, Jacob Temerles. It is not known how long 
he was in Holleschau nor where he had been before 
going thither, but two other approbations show that 
in 1675 he was still there. Thence he was called to 
the rabbinate of Pinczow, where he remained until 
his death. Many rabbis applied to him for appro- 
bations of their works. Offenbach Manuscript No. 
18 contains writings of and upon Moses Isaac Ju- 
dah Löb, there called “ Löb Zunz.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, R. LÖb Zunz, in Brann and 
Kaufmann, Leopold Zunz und Seine Familie, Breslau, 1895. 


E. C. M. Set. 

MOSES ISAAC OF KELMY: Russian 
preacher, known as the “Kelmer такаа”; born in 
Slonim, government of Grodno, 1828; died in Lida, 
government of Wilna, Nov. 9, 1899. At theage of 
ten he lost his father, and he was brought up by his 
maternal grandfather, Eliezer Brisker, who was & 
good rabbinical scholar. Young Moses Isaac was 
diligent in his studies, and at the age of fifteen 
made his first attempt at preaching in one of the 
batte midrashot of his native town. He continued 
studying rabbinical literature, even after his mar- 
riage at the age of eighteen. "Three years later he 
became a pupil of R. Israel Lipkin, who recognized 
his talent for preaching and encouraged him to make 
it his profession. 

Moses! biographers do not agree as to the dates 
and places of his preacherships. According to Eisen- 
stadt, who claims to have obtained the information 
indirectly from the son of the famous preacher, 
Moses Isaac went to Kelmy (hence his surname) in 
1850, to Sagaren in 1858, to Osmiany, government 
of Wilna, in 1858, and was in Minsk from 1800 to 
1863. He then went to Slonim, whence he removed 
to Grodno in 1881. Two years before his death he 
settled with his son, Ben Zion Darshan, in Lida. He 
suffered much from sickness in the last ten years of 
his life, but continued to preach and to attract large 
audiences until shortly before his death. 

Moses Isaac officiated mostly as a traveling 
preacher (“maggid”); and his powerful sermons, 
which were characterized by enthusiastic devotion 
and great sincerity, won for him a remarkable posi- 
tion among the “maggidim” of Russia, which he 
maintained for nearly half a century. He preached 
not only religion, but also practical ethics; and his 
boldness in denouncing unrighteous men and meas- 
ures brought upon him persecution and even per- 
sonal attacks. His striking sentences, the vivid 
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imagery of his exhortations, and the singular para- 
bles with which his discourses were illustrated, 
added to the peculiar sing-song in which his sermons 
were delivered, gave rise to much ridicule, but also 
tended to increase his popularity. His arrival in a 
city was always an important event among the re- 
ligious members of the community. He was instru- 
mental in founding societies for religious, charitable, 
and communal purposes, his preaching preparing 
his audiences for such institutions; and, generally, 
he exerted an influence far beyond that of any 
other strictly Orthodox maggid of his time. His 
ultra-Orthodoxy made him very much hated by the 
Maskilim, in the writings of whom he is often ridi- 
culed (compare “Allgemeine Zeitung des Juden- 
thums," 1861, p. 186, and J. L. Gordon’s poem “ Ko- 
zo shel Yud”). He was the author of “Tokahat 
Hayyim," a collection of sermons, Wilna, 1897. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, ii. 

53-54, Wilna, 1900; Luah Ahiasaf, 5661, pp. 389-390. 

L. 9, P. Wr. 

MOSES BEN ISAAC LEONI: Italian scholar 
and Talmudist; born at Urbino Nov. 80, 1566; died 
in 1641. At the age of thirteen Moses became the 
pupilof Jedidiah of Rimini: the date of his birth 
and the date of the engagement of Jedidiah as his 
teacher (Nov. 8, 1579) appear at the head of one 
of his manuscripts. No. 2817 in Neubauer’s “ Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” comprises the following works 
by him: observations and decisions on the treatise 
Hullin; notes on Alfasi to Pesahim; notes on the 
haggadot of the Talmud collected in the “ ‘En 
YXa'akob ”; observations on various sayings of Isaac 
Arama. <A responsum of his is found at the end 
of the “Shelom ha-Bayit" of Menahem Cazes. 
Moses wrote also a demonstration of the equality of 
the angles in a triangle to two right angles, accom- 
panicd by a letter to Isaac Finzi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, 1; D. Kaufmann, 
J. Q. R. xi. 663-664. 
M. SEL. 


in J. 
Ww. B. 
MOSES BEN ISAAC (GAJO) OF RIETI: 

Italian physician, philosopher, and poet; born at 

Rieti in 1888; died at Rome about 1460. After 

having received instruction in Talmud and Hebrew 

literature from his father, he devoted himself to the 
study of medicine and philosophy. He remained at 

Rieti practising medicine until after the death of his 

father, which occurred about 1422. In 1486 Moses 

was at Perugia; and a school founded by him at 

Narni was mentioned in 1452. During the pontifi- 

cate of Eugene IV. he went to Rome, where he offi- 

ciated as rabbi. While there he wrote to the Jewish 
communities of Italy asking them to contribute to the 
payment of the taxes imposed upon the Jews of Rome 
for the privilege of the free exercise of their religion. 

Pope Pius П. appointed Moses his physician. 

Moses began writing very carly. Fascinated by 

Dante's *Divina Commedia," when he was only 

twenty-one years of age he conceived 


His the idea of imitating it in Hebrew; 
“Divine this idea he carried out seven years 
Comedy.” later in a work entitled * Mikdash 


Me'at." In this poem the *Dante 
Ebreo,” as he was called, showed himseif an in- 
novator by successfully introducing into Hebrew 


poetry the “terza rima." The “Mikdash Me‘at” is 
divided into two parts: the first, entitled pow, com- 
prises five cantos; the second, called bn, com- 
prises eight. In the first part, after having excused 
his brevity and given some information regarding 
himself, the poet reviews the thirteen Maimonidean 
articles of belief; the number and division of the 
Sciences according to Alfarabi, Ghazali, Averroes, 
and Maimonides; the “Isagoge” of Porphyry and 
Ibn Roshd’s commentary upon it, with notes on the 
latter by Levi ben Gershon; the categories of Aris- 
totle, with Ibn Roshd’s commentary and Levi ben 
Gershon’s notes. 

In the second part the poet enters the “Sanctu- 
ary " (“Hekal”), the abode of the souls of the Patri- 
archs, the Prophets, the doctors of the Law, and 
the martyrs. Thence he passes to the “ Abode of the 
Suppliants” (“Me‘on ha-Sho’alim”), where he ad- 
dresses a prayer to God. Then he enters the * City of 
God” (**Ir Elohim”; t.e.. Holy Scripture), through 
which he reaches the “Ships of the Soul? (“ Aniyot 
ha-Nefesh "), represented by Mishnah and Talmud. 
Afterward he passes in review the Tannaim, Amo- 
raim, Geonim, and the scholars. To this part, 
which gives interesting information for the history 
of Jewish literature, Moses added historical and lit- 
erary notes, in which he sometimes cites the works 
of those whom he mentions in his poem, and gives 
his reasons for having omitted to mention certain 
others. He omitted Levi ben Gershon, Moses Nar- 
boni, and Isaac Albalag because of their conception 
of the Deity; with which he could not agree; the 
omission of Emanuel of Rome is on account of the 
latter's love-songs; and that of Mostin di Erera is 
due to his attacks on the Cabala. 

The * Mikdash Me'at" enjoyed great popularity 
among the Italian Jews. The second song in the 

second part, the ^ Abode of the Sup- 

Its Popu- pliants," was recited as a liturgical 

larity. роет in thesynagogues. It has been 

translated many times into Italian, in 

both prose and verse—by Eliezer Mazliah ben Abra- 

ham Cohen (Venice, 1585), the poetess Deborah As- 

carelli (Venice, 1601-2), Samuel de Castel Nuovo 

(Venice, 1609), and by many others; these transla- 
tions are still extant in manuscript. The text of ` 

the whole work was published by J. Goldenthal 

(Vienna, 1851). 

Moses was the author of another poem, which was 
probably composed before the * Mikdash Me‘at,” and 
copies of which are still preserved in manuscript in 
the principal European libraries; it is entitled “Ig- 
geret Ya‘ar ha-Lebanon,” and contains explanatory 
descriptions of the ornaments and vessels which 
were used in the Temple. 

In his later years Moses abandoned poetry and 
devoted himself to philosophy and apologetics. He 
wrote six works in this province: (1) A philosophical- 
theologieal work, apologetic in tendency, written 
in Italian and divided into three parts. The first 
part discusses the natural philosophy of Aristotle; 
the second is a treatise upon God; the third, of 
which only & fragment has been preserved, covers 
Jewish history from the beginning to the time of 
the author (Steinschneider, “Cat. Leyden," pp. 350, 
404). (2) An apologetic work, in sixty-two chap- 
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ters, directed against a friar who preached anti- 
Jewish sermons at Rome (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 818, 2). Aceording to Vogelstein 
and Rieger's *Gesch. der Juden in Rom" (ii. 73), 
the friar referred to was Giannozzo Manetti, the 
secretary of Nicholas V. and Calixtus IV. (Moses of 
Rieti became prominent also through a controversy 
he sustained with several Jewish converts in the 
presence of Sigismund Malatesta of Rimini.) (8) 
Notes on Levi ben Gershon's commentaries on Aver- 
roes (Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl Hebr. MSS." Nos. 
1873, 1889, 1955). (4) Notes on Moses Narboni's 
commentary on Ghazali's *Makasid al-Falasifah ? 
(Steinsehneider, “Cat. Munich,” Nos. 110, 191). (5) 
Notes on Averroes! commentary on the “Isagoge” 
of Porphyry (De Rossi MSS., Parma; Nos. 458, 1, 
19,009, 1). (6) A commentary on the aphorisms of 


du ates (b 1865.4: Steinschneider, “Cat. Ley- 
den," p. 239). Moses' last production was an elegy 


(* kinah’ 7) on his wife Zilla (Zippora, Sarah), who 
died at the age of seventy after fifty-two years of 
married life, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, in Geiger's Jd. Zeit. ii. 821-822; LUZ- 
zatto, in Dukes’ Ehrensiiulen, p. 50; Carmoly, in Jost's An- 
nalen, i. 55, 63; idem, in Orient, Lit. ii. 231; ‘Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl, col. 1984; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 28, 76, 462, 660 ; 
Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 121; Güdemann, 
Gesch. ii. 127; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, ii. 68 et seq. 

J I. Bn. 
MOSES, ISAAC S.: American rabbi; born 

Dec. 8, 1847, at Santomischel, Posen. He was edu- 

cated at Santomischel, Gleiwitz, and Breslau. The 

rabbinical diploma was conferred upon him by R. 

Salomon Rosenthal (Jaroczyn) and Dr. Bernhard Fel- 

senthal (Chicago), Не wentto America and became 

rabbi successively at Quincy, Ill. (1879), Milwaukee, 

Wis. (1879-88), Chicago, Ill. (1888-1900), und New 

York city, Congregation Ahawath Chesed (in 1901). 

Не has published the following works: “The Pen- 

tateuch” (1881); “The Historical Books of the 

Bible” (1884); “The Ethics of the Hebrew Scrip- 

tures” (1889); “The Sabbath School Hymnal” (1894 

and 1904); and “ Hymns for Jewish Worship " (1904). 

He edited “Der Zeitgeist” (Milwaukee) from 1880 

io 1882, and the * Tefillah le-Mosheh " (1886) and the 

“Union Prayer-Book " (1892). His published ser- 

mons include “Man and Humanity ” (1886), “The 

Message of the Age” (1890), and “On the Heights” 

(1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
A. 
MOSES BEN ISAIAH HA-KOHEN: Polish 

rabbi of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

He was a pupil of Solomon Luria, and was succes- 

sively rabbi of Miedzyboz, Brody, and Przemysl. 

Fürst (Bibl, Jud.” iii. 120) and Benjacob (“Ozar 

ha-Sefarim,” p. 86) identify Moses ben Isaiah with 

Moses Wengrow, the author of “Berit Matteh 

Mosheh,” a commentary on the Pesah Haggadah, 

with novell on the treatise Zebahim (Berlin, 1701). 

The works of which Moses b. Isaiah is incontestably 

the author are * Pene Mosheh,” commentary on the 

haggadah of eighteen treatises of both the Babylo- 

nian and the Jerusalem Talmud (Wilmersdorf, 1716), 

and * Karan “Ог,” homilies, in which he explains in 

fifty different ways the words of Ex. xxxiv. 80, 35 


American Jewish Year Book, 1903-1. 
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(Zolkiev, 1791). He left also à number of unpub- 
lished works, including “ Mattenat Helko,” halakic 
novelle, and “Darash Mosheh,” homiletic com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 120; Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, p, 282; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he- 
Hadash, p. 102. 

M. SEL. 


W. В. 

MOSES ISRAEL: Oriental rabbi; born at Je- 
rusalem in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; died at Alexandria about 1740. Sent out to 
collect alms for the poor of Safed (e. 1710), he vis- 
ited Rhodes, where the congregation elected him 
rabbi (1715), and urged him to promise that he 
would never leave the position. After he had min- 
istered there for twelve years, such serious troubles 
arose that Moses Israel obtained from the rabbinate 
of Constantinople release from his vow (“Mas’at 
Mosheh,” part i., Y oreh De‘ah, No. бу, left Rhodes. 
and traveled through Italy, Holland, and other 
countries, in the interest of the poor of Palestine. 
Again, at Alexandria, on his way back, he was 
elected rabbi; there he seems to have lived for the 
remainder of his life. He wrote numerous re- 
sponsa, two collections of which, under the title 
* Mas'at Mosheh," he published at Constantinople 
(1784—85), while a third volume was published there 
posthumously by his son Abraham (1742). Of his 
sons, two—Abraham, author of “Amarot Teho- 
rot," notes on Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer (Leghorn, 1786), 
and Elijah, author of “ Kol Eliyahu,” responsa (čb. 
1792), and of numerous other works—were rabbis in 
Alexandria, the latter from 1778 to 1784. Elijah 
was succeeded by his nephew Moses ben Abra- 
ham Israel (1784-1802), and the latter by his 
cousin Jedidiah ben Elijah Israel (1802-27). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim; Hazan, Ha-Ma- 
‘alot li-Shelomoh, рр. 4b-5a, 570-58), 18а, b D 


MOSES В. ISRAEL ISSERLES. бее Is- 
SERLES. 

MOSES BEN ISRAEL OF LANDSBERG: 
German Talmudist and Hebrew scholar at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. He was styled 
by his contemporaries * the father of those that in- 
terpret according to gematria.” He was the author 

of "'Ittur Soferim 2 (Hamburg, 1715) a Hebrew 
letter-writer for the young, and “Shomer Emunim” 

(Offenbach, 1724), a commentary, partly cabalis- 
tie, on the Pentateuch, the Five Scrolls, and the 
Masorah. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY 

Bodl. col. 1827. 

W. В. M. Sen. 

MOSES BEN ISSACHAR : Rabbi at Aussee, 
Moravia, in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; nephew of Mordecai Jaffe. He wrote: 
* Holek be-Derek Tamim” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
1680) an explanation of Ps. cxix., and “Pene 
Mosheh” (Lublin, 1681), a commentary on the first 
seder of Genesis. 





Fürst, Bill. Jud. ii. 220; Steinsehineider, Cat. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bill. Jud. ii. 398; Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 18, No. 6174; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 765. 
D. S. Мах. 


MOSES BEN JACOB OF COUCY (SeMaG): 
French tosafist and coditier: lived in the first half 
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of the thirteenth century; descendant of a family of 
distinguished scholars. He is usually cited by the 
abbreviation “ро D". The correct rendering of 
the word %ұүрю—“ from Coucy”—was discovered by 
Zunz. Moses' maternal grandfather was Hay yim ben 
Hananeel ha-Koken of Paris. Nothing is known of 
Moses’ life before he settled in Paris to study under 
JUDAH BEN Isaac, the great French tosafist. He 
received instruction also from a certain Joseph (Tos. 
Yeshanim to Yoma 11а, 70b), who can not be posi- 
tively identified, but who may have been either 
the poet JoskPu or CHARTRES, mentioned in the 
“SeMaG” (Prohibition No. 118), or the tosatist 
JosEPH BEN Banucu. Moses mentions occasionally 
Simson ben Abraham of Sens and BARUCH BEN 
Isaac of Worms, author of the * Sefer ha-Terumah” ; 
it is usually believed, especially of the latter, that 
they were his teachers, although he does not ex- 
pressly call them such. In 1935 Moses traveled 
in France, and in 1986 in Spain, lecturing pub- 
licly in the synagogues on the prescriptions of the 
Mosaic law and admonishing his audiences to observe 
them, at the same time, however, emphasizing the 
truth that mere observance of the oral law to the 
neglect of justice and brotherly consideration to- 
ward others, irrespective of faith or race, can not be 
counted as meritorious (“SeMaG,” Prohibition No. 
64; Commandments Nos. 7 and 74). 
Travels in In Spain he found that a number 
Spain. of Jews had married Christians and 
Mohammedans, and he succeeded in 
bringing about their divorce (Prohibition No. 119; 
Commandment No. 3, end), He knew the French, 
Spanish, and Arabic languages, and was an eloquent 
speaker; hence he was called *ha-darshan? (the 
preacher; sce * Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum 
Bibliothec:e Senatorice Civitatis Lipsiensis," p. 203, 
No. xvii) In 1940 Moses was one of the four 
rabbis who, in a public disputation in Paris, were 
required to defend the Talmud against the accusa- 
tions of Donin; R. Jehiel, however, was the only 
speaker among them. In 1250 Moses finished his 
“Sefer Mizwot," afterward called “Sefer Mizwot 
ha-Gadol” (abbreviated “SeMaG”) in order to dis- 
criminate it from an extract arranged by Isaac of 
Corbeil and called “Sefer Mizwot ha-Katon” (ab- 
breviated * SeMaK "). 

The * SeMaG " of Moses of Coucy deals with the 
365 prohibitions and the 948 commandments of the 
Mosaic law, separately expounding each of them 
according to the Talmudic tradition and the deci- 
sions of the Rabbis. The relation of this code to 
those of the Spanish and Franco-German schools, and 
especially to Maimonides’ initial work “Sefer ha- 
Mizwot," has been fully discussed in Jew. Ехсүс. 
vii. 648, s.v. LAw, CODIFICATION OF. The * SeMaG " 
is written with much clearness and is a rich source 
for the history of halakic literature, as it quotes 
numerous rabbinical authors and works of the past. 

It aroused much enthusiasm when it 

The first became known, and has been al- 
**SeMaG." ways held in high respect, as is evi- 
denced by the number of its editions, 
commentaries, and compilations. The first edition 
appeared before 1480, and copies exist in at least the 
four libraries of Breslau, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ox- 





ford, and the Sulzberger library (see Jew, Excvo, 
vi. 578, s.v. INCUNABULA) The second edition was 
printed at Soncino in 1488 by Gershon ben Moses 
Soncino—the first book printed in his office, Sub- 
Sequent editions appeared as follows: Venice, 1522; 
with Isaac Stein’s and Elijah Mizrahi’s commen- 
taries, #0. 1547; with Isaac Stein's, Elijah Mizrahi's, 
and Solomon Luria’s commentaries, and Judah 
Najjara’s annotations, Leghorn, 1808; an edition 
by Sebastian Münster under the title “Mizwot lo 
Ta‘aseh u-Mizwot ‘Aseh,” with a Latin translation 
of the commandments and prohibitions, Basel, 1533. 
Elijah Mizrahi’s additions were printed also sepa- 
rately (Constantinople, 1520); Joseph Kremenetz 
likewise wrote a commentary on the “SeMaG,” 
under the title ^ Di'ure SeMaG ” (Venice, 1605); and 
Samuel Galante wrote а compendium under the 
title * Netibot ha-"Olam " (Lemberg, 1807). Forsub- 
sequent editions, commentaries, and compendiums 
sce Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl" col. 1796; Zed- 
ner, “Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus." p. 569; Ben- 
jacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 362. Almost every 
great Jewish library has some manuscripts of the 
work. 

Moses of Coucy is the author of a commentary 
on the tractate Yoma entitled * Tosefot Yeshanim,” 
or *Old Tosafot." Its comments are distinguished 
for their brevity and clearness, and are a rich source 
for the tosafot of his teacher Judah 
Sir Leon of Paris. They were printed 
for the first time in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1721, and are contained in the 
newer Talmud editions (see Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl." p.218, No. 8). His commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch seems to have been very short and to have: 
had the title ^Peshatim." It is quoted in several 
Pentateuch commentaries, that of Judah ben Elie- 
zer, entitled * Minhat Yehudah,” making the most 
frequent use of it. A penitential prayer by Moses, 
which he wished to be recited kneeling (Neubauer, 
“Cat, Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 551, 1118), came into 
wide use during his lifetime (Zunz, *Literatur- 
gesch.? p. 479). ! 

Among Moses' pupils were his two nephews, 
Isaac ben Hayyim (author of a commentary on the 
Pentateuch) and the tosafist Perez ben Elijah of 
Corbeil. It is an old error that Mordecai ben Hil- 
lel Ashkenazi was a pupil of Moses of Coucy 
(Steinschneider, 7.c, ; 8. Kohn, “Mordechai ben Eil- 
lel," p. 88, Breslau, 1878). It has been said, though 
with but little probability, that Meir of Rothen- 
burg was a pupil of Moses of Coucy (S. Kohn, L.c. 
p. 143). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, La France Tsraélite, pp. 100 ct 
seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1858; F. Lazard, Sur Quelques 
Rabbins de la Fin du XIVe Siecle, in Histoire Littéraire de 
la France, xxi. 511 et seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 5 
seq.: Renan-Neubauer, Les Berivains Juifs. pp. 405, 400, 437, 
475, 491, 660, 683-636 ; idem, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 437, 
741 (see Index); Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 95-96; ii. 282, 237; 
Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, i. 88, ii. 476, 
iii. 644; Zunz, Z. G. Index. 
wW. B. M. ёс. 

MOSES BEN JACOB OF RUSSIA : Born in 
Schadow, near Schavli, Lithuania, 1449; died in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, in the Crimea, 
probably in Kaffa. That he was called * Ashkenazi” 
suggests that he was of German origin; his son-in-law 


Other 
Works. 
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was Abraham Zarfati. Moses lived for a number 
of years in Kiev, where he wrote polemical criti- 
cisms on the work of the Karaite writer Abraham 
ben Elijah in the form of marginal notes on the 
latter's *Gan Eden." According to Afendopolo, 
Moses suffered in the sack of the city of Kiev by 
the Tatars, who plundered his house and carried 
away his notes on the “Gan Eden.” Moses’ book 
finally found its way to Feodosia (Kaffa), where it 
was bought by a Karaite for twenty silver pieces. 
Several Karaite residents of Troki went to Constan- 
tinople, where they obtained a copy of the marginal 
notes. Moses himself escaped to Lutsk. From 
Lutsk he went to Troki, Lithuania, to collect money 
for the ransom of his children, held captive by the 
Tatars. At the time of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Lithuania in the reign of Alexander Jagellon, 
Moses, as is evident from an introductory poem to 
his prayer-book, was in Kiev and went thence to 
the Crimea. Although he lived long enough to see 
the return of his coreligionists under Alexander, 
Moses did not find peace. In the epilogue to his 
“Ozar Nelimad ? he states: “ When I was fifty-seven 
years old, in the time of our Prince Alexander, in 
the year 1500, I saw the misery that had been caused 
by the great Tatar invasion [1482] of the Khan Mo- 
hammed, who besieged the city of Lida [province 
of Wilna], and I, who was born in Schadow and 
had come to Lida to study the words of God, was 
captured with others and taken by the Tatars to 
their.capital [Solchat], where I was ransomed by our 
Rabbinite and Karaite brethren.” From that time on 
Moses seems to have remained in the Crimea, in Sol- 
chatand Kaffa, where he wrote various works, inclu- 
ding his commentary on Ibn Ezra (1515). Sce Kiev. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russische Revue, xxiii. 154; Neubauer, Aus 
der Petersburger Bibliothek, p.124, Leipsie, 1866; Harkavy, 
Hadashim gam Y eshanim, parts i, and ii; Ha-Karmel, iii. 
62 (giving list of Moses’ works). 

и. R. J. Q. L. 
MOSES BEN JEHIEL BEN MATTA- 


THIAH. бее Moses or PARIS. 


MOSES B. JEKUTHIEL DE ROSSI. See 
Rossr, MosES B. JEKUTHIEL DE. 

MOSES, JOSEPH HAYYIM ELIJAH: 
Cabalist and Talmudist; grandson of a chief rabbi 
of Bagdad; one of the leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity there (1904).' Не is the author of the fol- 
lowing works, all published at Bagdad between 1870 
and 1900: “Rab Pe'alim?; “Ben Ish Hai”; “Ben 
Yehoyadah " ; * Adderet Eliyahu”; and “Rab Bera- 
kot.” Jews residing in India and in the Far East 
refer to him questions of ritual. 

J. N. E. B. E. 

MOSES B. JOSEPH HAZZAN. 
в. Үом-Тов. 

MOSES BEN JOSEPH HA-KOHEN: Li- 
turgical poet of the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury; perhaps the Moses ben Joseph who aided the 
oppressed Jews in the Rhenish provinces in 1196. 
He wrotea selihah entitled “ Arba‘ah Abot Nezikin," 
in which the four monarchies which oppressed Israel 
are represented under the figures of four animals— 
the bear, the lion, the panther, and the swine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 315. 
ү. B. 


See Moses 


J. Z. L. 


MOSES BEN JOSEPH BEN MERWAN 
HA-LEVI: French Talmudist; flourished about 
the middle of the twelfth century. He was a 
nephew and pupil of Isaac ben Merwan ha-Levi, and 
a prominent Talmudist and rabbi; his colleagues 
addressed him as “Great scholar, Nasi R. Moses,” 
and his ritual decisions and Talmudic comments are 
often quoted. He directed the yeshibah at Nar- 
bonne, several of his pupils subsequently achieving 
fame. Abraham ben David of Posquiéres and Zera- 
hiah Gerondi were among his pupils. He was in 
continuous correspondence with his younger col- 
league Abraham ben Isaac, ab bet din, who was 
his pupil and who by preference sought Moses’ 
advice in difficult casuistic questions. Jacob ben 
Moses of Bagnols quotes a document relating toa 
divorce drawn up at Narbonne in 1184 and signed : 
by the “great rabbi Moses ben Joseph and by Elie- 
zer ben Zechariah." Gross identifies this Moses ben 
Joseph with Moses ben Joseph Merwan. If this 
identification is correct, Moses was one of the fore- 
most cabalists of southern France, as Jacob's words 
in the passage cited indicate, although Moses is not 
otherwise known as a mystic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 418. 

8. 8. А. РЕ. 

MOSES B. JOSEPH OF ROME: Liturgical 
poet and rabbinical authority of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Oneof his liturgical poems has been included 
in the German ritual. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 346; Berliner, Gesch. 

der J'uden in Rom, i. 39. 

8. J. Z. L. 

MOSES BEN JOSHUA OF NARBONNE 
(MAESTRO VIDAL BLASOM) : French philos- 
opher and physician; born at Perpignan at the end 
of the thirteenth century; died after 1362. His ed- 
ucation in philosophy began at the age of thirteen, 
under his father, and continued under Moses and 
Abraham Caslari. Не studied medicine also, which 
he practised later with much success; and he became 
well versed in Biblical and rabbinical literature. The 
desire for learning took him to Spain, where he is 
successively met with at Toledo, Soria, and Valen- 
cia. Moses ben Joshua underwent many sufferiags 
during the persecutions consequent upon the Black 
Death. When he was at Cervera an infuriated mob 
rushed upon the Jewish community, and he had to 
take refuge in flight, leaving behind him all he pos- 
sessed, including his books. 

Moses was an enthusiastic admirer of Averroes, 
to whose works he devoted his main scientific activ- 
ity. Не was the author of: * Perush mi-Millot ha- 
Higgayon," on the terminology of Maimonides’ 
“@uide of the Perplexed” (Munich MS. No. 289); 
“Ma’amar Alexander be-Sekel,” supercommentary 
on Averroes’ commentary on Alexander of Aphro- 
disias’ work on the intellect (* Cat. Leipsic,” p. 808); 
commentary on Averroes’ “middle” commentary 
on Aristotle’s “Physics” (Paris, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, MS. No. 967): commentary on Averroes’ 
paraphrase of the “Organon” (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodi. Hebr. MSS." Nos. 1850, 1360); commentary 
on the fourth part of Avicenna's “Canon " (ib. Nos. 
2107, 2121); commentary on Ghazali’s * Makasid 
al-Falasifah," which had been translated from the 
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Arabic into Hebrew, under the title “Kaw wanat ha- 
Pilusufim,” by Isaac Albalag, Judah Natan, and an 
anonymous writer (Rome, Casanatensis, No. 1, vi. 
6); “Iggeret 'Al-Shi'ur Komah,” a mystical letter 
on the *Shi'ur Komah,” attributed to the high priest 
Ishmael, who lived in the last years of the Second 
Temple (Neubauer, i.c. No. 2250, 6); commentary 
on Lamentations (b, 859, 4); commentary on Aver- 
roes’ treatise on the hylic intellect and the possibil- 
ity of conjunction (Paris, оош Nationale, 
MSS. Nos. 918, 9; 947, 5; 957, 1); "Shelemut ha- 
Nefesh,” collection of Aristotle's and Averroes’ wri- 
tings on the soul (2b. 988, 1); commentary on Aver- 
roes’ dissertation on physics and on the treatise 
“De Substantia Orbis” (ib. 988, 2); * Ketab Hai ben 
Yakzan,” commentary on the philosophical novel of 
Ibn Tufail (* Cat. Leipsic,” p. 826); ^ Orah Hayyim,” 
a treatise on medicine (Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 
1200); * Ma'amar bi-Behirah," treatise on free will, 
written in refutation of Abner of Burgos' fatalistic 
* Iggeret ha-Gezerah,” and published in thecollection 
*Dibre Hakamim" (Metz, 1849); commentary on 
the “Guide of the Perplexed,” published by Jacob 
Goldenthal (Vienna, 1852); commentary on Aver- 
roes’ commentary on the “De Colo et Mundo”; 
treatise on metaphysics; “ Pirke Mosheh,” philosoph- 
ical aphorisms; “Iggeret Meyuhedet,” on Ibn Ezra’s 
commentary on Gen. хі. 2. The last four works are 
no longer in existence and are known only through 
quotations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Munk, Mélanges, pp. 502 et seq.; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Budi. col. 1967 ; idem, Hebr. Серега. pp. 56, 57, 156, 
311, 312 : Gritz, Gesch. vii. 852 et seq.; Renan-Neubauer, Les 
Eerivaius Juifs Francais, pp. 320-335; Gross, Gallia Ju- 
daica, p. 467. 

J. I. Br. 


MOSES JUDAH LÖB B. SAMUEL: Rus- 
sian rabbi and author; born in Turetz, government 
of Minsk; died at Minsk in 1889. He was a son-in- 
law of Rabbi David Tebele of Minsk, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the rabbinate of that city, holding the 
position for thirty years. He and his brother-in- 
law R. Saul Hayyim prepared for the press the 
book “Bet Dawid,” with many novelle of R. 
Moses. Of his own works are known “Mille di- 
Berakot? and “ Mille di-Nezikin,” treatises relating 
to the laws of blessings and the recovery of dam- 
ages, and some responsa which remain in manu- 
Script. 

Пе left two sons, Jacob, rabbi of Minsk, and 
Samuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
H. R. 


MOSES (MESHARSHEYA) KAHANA 
BEN JACOB: Gaon of Sura from 832 to 848; son 
of the gaon (801-815) Jacob ha-Kohen ben Mordecai. 
Moses is reputed to have been a student of the 
Cabala and to have used amulets, charms, cte. (Hai 
ben Sherira, ^Ta'am Zekenim,” p. 566). Opinions 
of his on iuheritance are preserved in a responsum 
contained in Harkavy's * Teshubot ha-Ge'onim ” (No. 
889) From this responsum, as Harkavy supposes 
(.c. p. 878), Alfasi (on Ket. iv.), R. Hanancel (Tos. 
Ket. 54a, s.v. Serpe, and Isaac ben Abba Mari 
(“Sefer ha-'Ittur," ed. Venice, p. 78a) drew their 
conclusions concerning Moses Kahana’s opinions. 


Benzion Eisenstadt, Itabbane Minsk, p. 60. 
N. T. L. 





Another responsum by Moses, also contained in 

Harkavy's “Teshubot ha-Ge’onim” (No. 432), dis- 

cusses the question whether an untanned skin may 

be used fora scroll of the Law when there is no 
tanner or parchment-maker in the town to prepare 
it properly. Moses Kahana was the only gaon who 
allowed the use of such an untanned skin (comp. 

“ Sefer ha-Eshkol,” ed. Halberstadt, ii. 37); and it 

is said that many communities of Babylonia took 

advantage of his decision. 

Upon Moses’ death dissensions arose over the ap- 
pointment of the next gaon, and after the oflice had 
remained vacant for half a year Kohen Zedek ben 
Abimai was appointed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. v. 198; Abraham ibn Daud, Sc- 
fer ha-Kabbalah, in Neubauer, M. J. C. 1. 68; Letter of 
Sherira Gaon, ib. i. 89, 189; Weiss, Dor, iv. 98, 42; Halevy, 
Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 213 ct seq. 

Ww. В. M. Sc. 

MOSES KALFO (xpos): Italian scholar; lived 
at the beginning of the eleventh century at Bari, 
where he taught at the yeshibah. He is known 
through lexicographical explanations cited by Na- 
than ben Jehiel, author of the “‘Arak” (s.c. *33p, 
tp, and mnn). Nathan ben Jehiel probably stud- 
ied under him for some time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mortara, Indice, p. 9; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 858, 862; Weiss, Dor, iv. 308, 
note 9; Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, ii. 116. 

S. S, M. Sc. 


MOSES B. KALONYMUS. бее KALONYMUS. 
MOSES KAPSALI. Sce Carsaut. 


MOSES OF KIEV: Russian Talmudist; lived 
in the first half of the twelfth century. Moses 
seems to have been in western Europe in conse- 
йү of the expulsion of the Jews from Kiev in 

1124 (comp. Firkowitz in “ Па-Кагтое!, ii. 407). It 
is not impossible that he was a pupil of Jacob b. 
Meir Tam, whom he seems to have known (see 
Tam’s “Sefer ha-Yashar,” No. 522, p. 29a, where 
Epstein reads correctly mw instead of oben). 
From Russia Moses carried on a correspondence with 
Samuel ben Ali, the head. of the Babylonian acad- 
сту, and through Moses Western scholars learned of 
an important legal decision of the Geonim which 
had been communicated to him by Samuel (Re- 
Sponsa of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, ed. Bloch, 
No. 494) Another responsum from Samuel to 
Mosesis found in the manuscript * Yihuse Tanna’im 
wa-Amora'im," whose author is probably Judah b. 
Kalonymus of Speyer. Whether or not this Moses 
is identical with "py nt» "л (* Rabbi Moses the Rus- 
sian”), whom the author of “Sefer ha-Shoham ” 
mentions, is doubtful. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Epstein, Das Talmudische Lexicon, ete., 
Monalsschrift, xxxix. 511 (also printed separately); Men 
in Monatsschrift, xl. 184. 

Ww. В. L. G. 

MOSES HA-KOHEN : Каррі о? Salonica in the 
first half of the eighteenth century ; authorof a col- 
iection of responsa entitled * Kehunnat ‘Olam” 
(Constantinople, 1740), followed by novelle on the 
Tur Yoreh De'ah (Fürst, “Bibl. Jud." ii. 899). 

W. B. M. Sen. 

MOSES HA-KOHEN OF CORFU: Greek 
Talmudist and liturgical poet; flourished at the end 
of the sixteenth century. Не was the author of 
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“Yashir Mosheh ” (Mantua, 1612), consisting of (1) 
a versification of the Book of Esther and of the 
midrashic legends connected with it, recited by the 
Jews of Corfu on Shabbat Zakor (see an example in 
“Orient, Lit." iv. 486), and of (2) * Mi-Kamokah," 
recited on Yom Kippur. It seems that Moses was 
either rabbi or head of the yeshibah of Corfu, for 
David Mazah, the editor of the * Yashir Mosheh," 
says, in the introduction to that work, that he was 
a pupil of Moses ha-Kohen. He says also that 
Moses composed a great number of other liturgical 
poenis, and a commentary on the Targum entitled 
“Patshegen Ketab ha-Dat.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dukes, in Orient, Lit. v. 452; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 188: Landshuth, “Ammude ha-‘Abodah, p. 258 5 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1845; idem, Jewish Litera- 
ture, pp. 283, 244. 









w. B. M. SEL. 
MOSES KOHEN В. ELIEZER. бее Co- 
BLENZ. 
MOSES HA-KOHEN 
OF LUNEL: French 
Talmudist; flourished v 
about 1200. Moses was ЖУ 
one of the rabbis who АК 





criticized Maimonides’ 
writings. He wrote a 
series of strictures on the 
* Mishneh "Torah," which 
are preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library (MS. No. 
617). Simon ben Zemah 
Duran mentions in his 
glosses а Moses ha-Kolien 
whom Gross (“Gallia Ju- 
daica," p. 285) identifies 
with Moses of Lunel (Re- 
nan-Neubauer, * Les Rab- 
bins Francais," p. 511). 

S. 5. А. РЕ. 

MOSES OF LEON. 
See LEON, MosES ЮЕ, 

MOSES HA-LEVI 
ALKABIZ: Prominent 
rabbi of the first half 
of the sixteenth century ; 
father of Solomon ALKA- 
BIZ. About 1580 he offici- 
ated as dayyan at Safed. 
He seems also to have 
studied the Cabala, since 
Tsaac ibn Shoshan of Safed wrote a cabalistic work 
for him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 439; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, 


p. dda. 
Е. C. J. Z. L. 


MOSES HA-LEVI HA-NAZIR: Palestinian 
rabbi of the seventeenth century. Не was the 
father of Joseph ha-Levi and son-in-law of the Tal- 
mudist Abraham ibn Hananiah, rabbi of Hebron and 
pupilof Joseph di Trani. Mosesha-Nazir isknown 
through responsa included partly in tlie collection of 
his son (* Matteh Yosef,” Constantinople, 1717-26) 
and partly in that of Hasdai ha-Kohen Perahyah 
(“Torat Hesed," Salonica, 1788). Shababo, Joseph 
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Yosef” (part ii.) that he still had in his possession 
a manuscript by Moses ha-Levi ha-Nazir, namely, a 
collection of responsa entitled *Mayim Hayyim,” 
on which Moses and his father-in-law had worked to- 
gether. Ile possessed also another work, written 
by Moses alone, entitled “ Yede Mosheh,” notes on 
Tur Hoshen Mishpat. 

Hasdai ha-Kohen Perahiah (фе. No. 17) mentions 
Moses as a messenger from the Holy Land. This 
accounts for the fact that he is met with in many 
places—in Constantinople and in Greece, especially 
in Morea (Le. No. 14). Responsum No. 206 (i.c.), 
as also No. 6 in the second part of * Matteh Yosef," 
dated Constantinople, 1670, bears the signature 
* Hay yim Moses ha-Levi.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 136. 
D. L. Gnb. 
MOSES LIMA BEN ISAAC. бее LIMA, 
Moses B. Isaac JUDAH. 


MOSES BEN MAI- 
MON (RaMBaM; usu- 
ally called MAIMONI- 
DES): Talmudist, phi- 
losopher, astronomer, and 
physician; born at Cordo- 
va March 80, 1185; died at 
Cairo Dec. 18, 1204; known 
in Arabic literature as Abu 
‘Imran Musa ben Mai- 
mun ibn ‘Abd Allah. 
The history of the “second 
Moses,” as Maimonides 
came to be called, is over- 
laid with fable. According 
tosome of his biographers, 
he evinced in boyhood a 
marked disinclination for 
study. This, however, 
is highly improbable, for 
the works produced by 
him in his early man- 
hood show that their 
author had not passed his 
youth in idleness. Moses 
ben Maimon, or Maimon- 
ides, received his rab- 
binical instruction at the 
hands of his father, Mar- 
мох, himself a scholar of 
high merit, and was placed 
at an early age under the guidance of the most dis- 
tinguished Arabic masters, who initiated him in all 
the branches of the learning of that time. Moses 
was only thirteen years old when Cordova fell into 
the hands of the fanatical Almohades, and Maimon 
and all his coreligionists there were compelled to 
choose between Islam and exile. Maimon aud his 
family chose the latter course, and for twelve years 
Ied a nomadic life, wandering hither and thither 
in Spain. In 1160 they settled at Fez, where, un- 
known to the authorities, they hoped to pass as 
Moslems. This dual life, however, became increas- 
ingly dangerous. Maimonides’ reputation was 
steadily growing, and the authorities began to in- 
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ha-Levi’s son-in-law, says in the preface to * Matteh 


quire into the religious disposition of this highly 
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gifted young man. He was even charged by an in- 
former with the crime of having relapsed from 
Islam, and, but for the intercession of a Moslem 
friend, the poet and theologian Abu al-Arab al- 
Mu ‘ishah, he would have shared the fate of his friend 
Judah ibn Shoshan, who had shortly before been 
executed on a similar charge. These eireumstances 
caused the members of Maimonides' family to leave 
Fez. In1165 they embarked, went to Acre, to Jeru- 
salem, and then to Fostat (Cairo), where they 
settled. . 

During the first years of his residence in Egypt 
Maimonides experienced many misfortunes. After 
the death of Maimon, Moses’ brother David sup- 
ported the family by trading in precious stones. 

David perished at sea, and with him 
In Egypt. was lost not only his own fortune, but 

large sums that had been entrusted to 
him by other traders. These events affected Mai- 
monides’ health, and he went through a Jong sick- 
ness. Compelled now to work for a living, and con- 
sidering it a sin to earn a livelihood from religion, 
he adopted the medical profession. After several 
years of practise Maimonides’ authority in medical 
matters was firmly established, and he was appointed 
private physician to Saladin’s vizier Al-Kadi al-Fadil 
al-Baisami, who recommended him to the royal 
family and bestowed upon him many distinctions. 
According to the Arabic historian Al-Kitti, Maimon- 
ides declined a similar position offered to him by 
“the King of the Franks in Ascalon” (Richard I. of 
England). The method adopted by Maimonides in 
his professional practise was to begin with a simple 
treatment, endeavoring to cure by a prescribed dict 
before administering drugs. Speaking of his med- 
ical career in a letter addressed to his pupil Joseph 
ibn ‘Aknin, Maimonides says: “ You know how diffi- 
cult this profession is for one who is conscientious 
and exact, and who states only that which he can 
support by argument or authority.” In another 
letter, addressed to Samuel ibn Tibbon, he describes 
his arduous professional duties, which occupy him 
the whole day and very often a great part of the 
night, Nevertheless, Maimonides’ powerful genius 
and indefatigable industry enabled him, amid his 
numerous occupations, to produce monumental 
works, answer hundreds of questions on various sub- 
jects addressed to him from various parts of the 
world, and administer the affairs of the community of 
Cairo, in which, soon after his arrival, he took a lead- 
ing part, apparently becoming its recognized official 
head by 1177. 

Between the years 1158 and 1190 Maimonides pro- 
duced, besides several minor writings (see the list of 
works below), a commentary on the Mishnah entitled 

“Kitab al-Siraj,” à book on the pre- 


Philo- cepts, “Kitab al-Fara’id,” the code 
sophical  Mishneh Torah (called by Maimonides’ 
Works. admirers “Yad ha-Hazakah”), and 


the philosophical work “Dalalat al- 
IIa'irin" (“Moreh Nebukim?), The first three works 
are the chief concern of the supplementary article 
following, while here is ontlined the philosophical 
system expounded in the introductions to the Mish- 
nah of Pirke Abot and of Helek, in the first book of 
the “Yad ha-Hazakah,” entitled “ Sefer ha-Madda‘,” 
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and especially in the “ Dalalat al-Ha’irin,” which be- 
came of extraordinary importance, not only for the 
rational development of Judaism, but for the history 
of philosophy in ihe Middle Ages. "The object of 
the work last mentioned is explained by Maimonides 
in the following terms: 


* I have composed this work neither for the common people, 
nor for beginners, nor for those who occupy themselves only 
with the Law as it is handed down without concerning them- 
selves with its principles. The design of this work is rather to 
promote the true understanding of the real spirit of Ше Law, to 
guide those religious persons who, adhering to the Toran, have 
studied philosophy and are embarrassed by the contradictions 
between the teachings of philosophy and the literal sense of the 
Torah.” 

According to Maimonides, there is no contra- 
diction between the truths which God has revealed 
and the truths which the human mind, a power de- 
rived from God, has discovered. In fact, with few 
exceptions, all the principles of metaphysics (and 
these are, for him, those of Aristotle as propounded 
by the Arabic Peripatetics Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina) 
are embodied in Bible and Talmud. He is firmly 
convinced that, besides the written revelation, the 
great prophets received orally revelations of a philo- 
sophical character, which were transmitted by tradi- 
tion to posterity, but which were lost in conse- 
quence of the long periods of suffering and persecu- 
tion the Jews experienced. The supposed conflict 

between religion and philosophy origi- 
Philosophy nated in a misinterpretation of the 


and anthropomorphisms and in the superfi- 
Religion. cial readings of Scripture, which aro to 


the inner or allegorical interpretations 
what silver is to gold. Maimonides’ predecessors, 
Saadia, Bahya, and Judah ha-Levi, in treating of 
anthropomorphism, contented themsclves with the 
statement that any term under consideration must 
be regarded as a metaphor. Maimonides, however, 
set up the incorporeality of God as a dogma, and 
placed any person who denied this doctrine upon а 
level with an idolater; he devoted much of the first 
part of the “Moreh Nebukim” to the interpretation 
of the Biblical anthropomorphisms, endeavoring to 
define the meaning of each and to identify it with 
some transcendental metaphysical expression, Some 
of them are explained by him as perfect homonyms, 
denoting two or more absolutely distinct things; 
others, as imperfect homonyms, employed in some 
instances figuratively and in others homonymously. 
From the anthropomorphisms Maimonides passes 
to the much-discussed question of the divine attri- 
butes. As in the case of the anthropomorphisms, it 
was, according to him, the misinterpretation of cer- 
tain Biblical passages that caused some to admit di- 
vineattributes. Against thisadmission Moses argues 
(1) that an attribute expresses some quality or prop- 
erty which is not inherent in the object described, 
in this case being an “accident,” or 
The (2) that it denotes a property consist- 
Divine ent with the essence of the object de- . 
Attributes. scribed; iu the latter case the fact of 
the coexistence of such an attribute 
would, if applied to God, denote a plurality in the 
divine essence. 
Maimonides divides all the positive attributes into 
five classes: (1) Those that include all the essential 
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properties of an object. "This class of attributes can 
not be applied to God, because, as all philosophers 
agree, God ean not be defined, inasmuch as defini- 
tion can be established only by giving genus and 
differentia. (2) Those that include only a part of 
the essential properties. Neither can these attri- 
butes be applied to God, who, being incorporeal, 
has no parts. (8) Those that indicate a quality. 
These are also inapplicable to God, who, having 
no soul, is not subject to psychical analysis. (4) 
Those that indicate the relation of one object to 
another. At first thought it would seem that this 
class of attributes might be employed in reference 
io God, because, having no connection with His 
essence, they do not imply any multiplicity or vari- 
ety in Him; but on closer examination their inad- 
missibility becomes evident. A relation can be im- 
agined only between two things of the same species, 
put not between two things of different species, 
though they may belong to the same class. For ex- 
ample, between wisdom and sweetness, meekness 
and bitterness, there can be no relation, although in 
their gencral signification they come under the head 
of “quality.” How, then, could there be any rela- 
tion between God and His creatures, considering the 
great difference between them? the creature having 
only a possible existence, while His existence is ab- 
solute. (5) Those that refer to the actions of the 
object described. Attributes of this kind, inasmuch 
as they are distinct from the essence of the thing 
and do not imply that different elements must 
be contained in the substance of {һе agent, are 
most appropriate to the description of the Creator. 
Indeed, with the exception of the Tetragrammaton, 
all the divine names are explained by Maimonides as 
descriptive of His actions. As to His essence, the 
only way to describe it is negatively. For instance, 
He is not non-existent, nor non-eternal, nor impotent, 
etc. These assertions do not involve any incorrect 
notions or assume any deficiency, while if positive 
essential attributes are admitted it may be assumed 
that other things coexisted with Him from eter- 
nity. 

Maimonides completes his study of the attributes 
by demonstrating that the philosophical principle 
that God is the “intellectus” (рубох), the *ens in- 
teliigens? OYNDON Soyo), and the * ens intelligibile? 
(руб), does not imply a pluralíty in His es- 
sence, because in matters of the intellect the 
* agens? (which acts in the formation of the notions), 
the action, and the object of the action, are iden- 
tical. Indeed, following the theory of ALEXANDER 
OF APHnhODISIAS, Maimonides considers that the 
intellect is & mere disposition, receiving notions 
by impulse from without, and that consequently 
ideas are at the same time subject, action, and 
object. 

The last chapters of the first part of the “Moreh” 
are devoted to a crilicism of the theories of the 
Motekallamin (see ARABIC Pirrroso- 
рну). These theories are embodied 
in twelve propositions, from which 
they derived seven arguments in sup- 
port of the doctrine of “creatio ex nihilo." This 
once established, they asserted, as a logical conse- 
quence, that there is a Creator; then they demon- 


Motekal- 
lamin. 





strated that this Creator must be one, and from His 
unity deduced His incorporeality. Maimonides ex- 
poses the weakness of these propositions, which he 
regards as founded not on а basis of positive facts, 
but on mere fiction. Contrary to the Aristotelian 
principle that the whole universeis “one” organized 
body, every part of which has an active, individual 
relation to the whole, the Motekallamin deny the 
existence of any law, organization, or unity in the 
universe. For them the various parts of the uni- 
verse are independent of one another; they all consist 
of equal elements; they are not composed of sub- 
stance and properties, but of atoms and accidents 
(see AromisM) ; the law of causality isignored ; man's 
actions are not the result of will and design, but are 
mere accidents. Maimonides criticizes especially 
the tenth proposition of the Motekallamin, accord- 
ing to which everything that is conceivable by 
imagination is admissible: eg., that the terres- 
trial globe should become the all-encompassing 
sphere, or that this sphere should become the terres- 
trial globe. 

The second part of the “Moreh” opens with the 
enumeration of the twenty-six propositions through 
which are proved the existeuce, the unity, and the 
incorporeality of the Primal Cause. For the exist- 

ence of the Primal Cause there are 


Proofs of four proofs: (1) no motion can take 
the Exist- place without an agent producing it, 
ence of and the series of causes leading toa 
God. certain motion is finite; (2) since some 


things both receive and impart mo- 
tion, while other things are set in motion without 
imparting it, there must exist а being that imparts 
motion without being itself set in motion; (8) as ex- 
isting beings are partly permanent and partly tran- 
sient, there must be a being whose existence is per- 
manent; (4) nothing can pass from a state of 
potentiality into that of actuality without the inter- 
vention of an agent; this agent requires for its own 
transition from potentiality to actuality the help of 
another agent, and the latter, again, of another; and 
so on until one arrives at an agent that is constant 
and admits of no potentiality whatever. 

The unity of God is proved by the following argu- 
ments: (1) Two gods can not be assumed, for they 
would necessarily have one element in common by 
virtue of which they would be gods, and another 
element by which they would be distinguished from 
each other; further, neither of them could have an 
independent existence, but both would themselves 
have to becreated. (9) The whole existing world is 
“one” organic body, the parts of which are inter- 
dependent. The sublunary world is dependent upon 
the forces proceeding from the spheres, so that the 
whole universe is a macrocosm, and thus the effect 
must be due to one cause. The incorporeality of God 
can be proved by the preceding arguments and by 
the principle that every corporeal object consists of 
matter and form, and that every compound requires 
an agent to effect its combination. 

As there is no disagreement between the princi- 
ples of Aristotle and the teachings of Scripture as 
to God, or the Primal Cause, so there is none between 
their systems of natural philosophy. As *Primum 
Motum" of this world there are, according to Aris- 
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totle, the heavenly spheres, cach of which possesses a 
soul, the principle of motion, and is endowed with an 
intellect. They move in various senses 

Aristote- through unmoved immaterial beings, 

lian or Intelligences, which are the cause of 
Principles. their existence and their motion in the 
best possible way, namely, a uniform 
rotary motion. The first Intelligence, which is the 
agent of motion for the uppermost or the all-encom- 
passing sphere, is a direct emanation of the Primal 
Cause; the others emanated one from the other. 
There were altogether nine spheres, namely, the all- 
encompassing sphere, that of the fixed stars, and 
those of the seven planets; nine Intelligences cor- 
respond to the nine spheres; a tenth Intelligence, 
which is attached to the lowest sphere, the one near- 
est to the center, the sphere of the moon, is the 
Active Intellect. This last causes the transition 
of man’s intellect froma state of potentiality to that 
of actuality. 

The carth, which is spherical, reposes unmoved at 
the center of the world, and any changes that hap- 
pen thereon are due to the revolutions of the spheres, 
which, as animated and intellectual beings, are act- 
ing in full consciousness. God docs not act by 
means of direct contact. When, for instance, He 
destroys anything with fire, the fire is set in motion 
through the movements of the spheres, and the 
spheres by the Intelligences. 

All these theories are, according to Maimonides, 
supported both by Holy Writ and by post-Biblical 
Jewish literature. That the spheres are animated 
and intellectual beings is clearly expressed by the 
Psalmist. “The heavens declare the glory of God” 
(Ps. хіх. 9 [A. V. 1]) can not be taken as a mere figure 
of speech. The angels mentioned in the Bible are 
identical with the Intelligences. There is, however, 
one point on which Maimonides differs from his 
master. According to Aristotle, these spheres, as 
well as the Intelligences, coexisted with the Primal 
Cause, while Maimonides holds that the spheres and 
the Intelligences were created by the will of God. 
Maimonides asserts that he was prompted to reject 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter not because 
certain passagesin Scripture confirm the “ creatio ex 
nihilo,” for such passages could easily be explained 
in a manner that would leave them in harmony with 
the former doctrine, but because there are better 
arguments for the “creatio ex nihilo" than for the 
eternity of the universe. 

Moreover, Aristotle himself was well aware that 
he had not proved his thesis. The adherents of the 

doctrine of the eternity of tlie universe 

Denies rely on the following seven argu- 
Eternity of ments, partly founded on the proper- 
Matter. ties of nature and partly on those of 
the Primal Cause: (1) Motion is eter- 

nal, for if it had a beginning there must have been 
motion when it came into existence, because transi- 
tion from non-existence to existence— that is, from 
potentiality into actuality—always implies motion. 
(2) The first substance underlying the four elements 
must be eternal. “To become" implies taking on 
form; but first substance means a formless sub- 
stance; hence it has never “become.” (8) As the 
spheres are indestructible because they do not con- 
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tain opposing elements, which is evidenced by their 
circular motion, they must be without a beginning. 
(4) Suppose the universe had a beginning; then 
either its creation was possible, or necessary, or its 
previous existence was impossible; but if it was 
necessary, it could never have been non-existent; if 
impossible, it could never have come into existence ; 
and if possible, then there must have been a subject 
with attributes involving the possibility. (5) The 
assumption that God has produced a thing at a cer- 
tain fixed time would imply that He has changed 
from the condition of a potential creator to that of 
an actual creator. (6) The supposition that the 
world was created would mean that God’s will had 
undergone a change, or that He must be imperfect, 
for either God did not will previously to create the 
world, or, if He did, He had not the power. (7) 
The universe being the result of God’s wisdom, it 
must, like the latter, be eternal. 

Against these arguments Maimonides argues that 
though the properties of nature are thus at present, 
when the universe is in actual existence and fully 
developed, it does not follow that things possessed 
them at the moment. when they were produced; it 
is even more than probable that these properties 
themselves came into existence from absolute non- 
existence. Still less conclusive are the arguments 
based upon the properties of the Primal Cause, for 
it is impossible to obtain a correct notion of the 
heavenly spheres and their Intelligences; the incor- 
rectness of the views of Aristotle on the subject has 
been proved by Ptolemy, although the system of 
that astronomer is likewise far from being faultless. 

However, Maimonides is fully aware that he did 
not give positive proofs for the “creatio ex nihilo," 
and he warns his pupil Joseph ibn ‘Aknin, to whom 
the “Moreh ” was. dedicated, to beware of the oppo- 
site doctrine; for if, as Aristotle taught, everything 

in the universe is the result of fixed 

Reconcilia- laws, if nature does not change, and 
tion of if there is nothing supernatural, it 
Bible and would be absurd to believe in mira- 
Aristotle. cles, in prophecy, and in revelation. 
But as Maimonides recognizes the au- 

thority of Aristotle in all matters concerning the 
sublunary world, he procceds to show that the Bib- 
lical account of the creation of the nether world is in 
perfect accord with Aristotelian views. Explaining 
its language as allegorical and the terms employed 
as homonyms, he summarizes the first chapter of 
Genesis thus: God created the universe by producing 
on the first day the “reshit,” or Intelligences, from 
which the spheres derived their existence and motion 
and thus became the source of the existence of the 
entire universe, This universe consisted at first of 
chaos and the four elements; but, through the in- 
fluence of the spheres and more dircctly through the 
action of light and darkness, its form was developed. 
Tn the five subsequent days came into existence the 
minerals, plants, animals, and the intellectual beings. 
The seventh day, on which the universe was for the 
first time ruled by the naturallaws that still continue 
in operation, was blessed by God, who designed it to 
proclaim the “creatio ex nihilo.” The account of 
Adam’s sin is interpreted by Maimonides as an alle- 
gorical exposition of the relation between sensation, 
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intellect, and moral faculty; the three sons of 
Adam are an allusion to the three elements in man 
—the vegetable, the animal, and the intellectual. 

With the doctrine of “creatio ex nihilo" prophecy 
becomes possible; but what are the requisites of 
prophecy? Maimonides cites three different opin- 

ions on the subject: (1) the opinion of 
The Requi- those who believe that any man, 
sites of whether wise or stupid, young or old, 
Prophecy. provided he be to some extent morally 
good, can be inspired by God with the 
spirit of prophecy and entrusted with a mission: (2) 
the opinion of the philosophers who, considering 
prophecy the highest expression of mental develop- 
ment, assert that it can be attained by study only; 
and (8) his own opinion, which he considers to be 
the view of Scripture. He agrees with the philoso- 
phers in regarding the prophetic faculty as natural 
to man and in accordance with the laws of nature; 
in holding that any man whose physical, mental, 
and moral faculties are in perfect condition may be- 
come a prophet; but he holds also that, with all 
these qualifications, man may still, by divine, miracu- 
lous interference, be prevented from prophesying. 

The last chapters of the second part of the work 
are devoted to the explanation of the Biblical proph- 
ecies and visions, showing the part taken therein by 
imagination, which is, according to Maimonides, an 
essential element in prophecy. 

After having given, in the first seven chapters of 
the third and last part of the “Moreh,” the exposi- 
tion of the vision of Ezekiel, which he explains as 
an allegorical description of the sublunary world, 
the spheres, and the Intelligences, Maimonides en- 

deavors to show that evil has no posi- 

Origin of tive existence, but is a privation of a 

Evil. certain capacity and does not proceed 
from God; when, therefore, evils are 
mentioned in Scripture as seut by God, the Scrip- 
tural expressions must be explained allegorically. 
Indeed, says Maimonides, all existing evils, with the 
exception of some which have their origin in the 
laws of production and destruction and which are 
rather an expression of God’s mercy, since by them 
the specics are perpetuated, are created by men them- 
selves. i 

The question of evil is closely connected with 
that of Divine Providence. As is well known, Aris- 
totle asserted that humanity as a whole, but not the 
individual, is guided and protected by Divine Prov- 
idence. Thereason which led Aristotle to adopt this 
view is that Providence implies omniscience, while, 
according to him, God’s knowledge is limited to 
universals, for if He had knowledge of particu- 
lars He would be subject to constant changes. Mai- 
monides rejects this theory and endeavors to show 
that belief in God’s omniscience is not in opposition 
to belief in His unity and immutability. “God,” he 
says, “perceives future events before they happen, 
and His perception never fails. Therefore no new 
ideas can present themselves to Him. He knows 
that a certain individual will be born at a certain 
time, will exist for a certain period, and will then 
cease to exist. The coming into existence of this 
individual is for God no new fact; nothing has hap- 
pened that He was unaware of, for He knew this 


individual, such as he now is, before his birth." As 
to the objections advanced by the Peripatetics to 
the belief in God's omniscience—namely, that it is 
inconceivable that God's essence should remain in- 
divisible considering the multiplicity 
God's of knowledge of which it is made up; 
Providence that His intelligence should embrace 
and Om- the infinite; that events should main- 
niscience. tain their character of contingency 
in spite of the fact that thoy aro fore- 
seen by the Supreme Being—these objections, ac- 
cording to Maimonides, are based onan error. Mis- 
led by the use of the term “knowledge,” men believe 
that whatever is requisite for their knowledge is 
requisite for God’s knowledge also. 

The fact is, no comparison whatever is possible be- 
tween human knowledge and God’s knowledge, the 
latter being absolutely incomprehensible to human 
intelligence. But omniscience implies predestina- 
tion; how, then, can man’s will assert itself freely? 
Does not the very fact of God's knowledge compel 
man to act in accordance with it? To refute this 
objection Maimonides endeavors to show that *the 
fact that God knows things while they are in a state 
of possibility—when their existence belongs to the 
future—does not change the nature of ‘ possible’ in 
any way; that remains unchanged; and the knowl- 
edge of the realization of one of several possibilities 
does not affect that rcalization.? 

The discussion of the question of Divine Provi- 
dence is followed by another question: What is the 
purpose of the divine precepts? According to Mai- 
monides, ethics and religion are indissolubly linked 
together, and all the precepts aim either directly or 
indirectly at morality. As in the “Yad ha-Haza- 

kah," he divides the laws of the Pen- 

The Object tateuch into fourteen groups, and dis- 

of the cusses the principal object of each 

Command- group and the special object of each 

ments. law. Thus, for instance, the object of 

the laws concerning the sacrifices lies 

in the accompanying prayers and devotions; as to 

the sacrifices themselves, they were only a concession 
to the idolatrous habits of the people. 

As in metaphysics, Maimonides closely follows 
Aristotle’s ethical system, which he expounds in his 
introduction and commentary to. Abot, in: various 
passages of the “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” and in his “ Yad 
ha-Hazakah,” especially in the “Hilkot De'ot" and 
the “ Hilkot Teshubah." According to Maimonides, 
the final aim of the creation of this world is man; 
that of man is happiness. This happiness can not 
consist in tho activity which he has in common with 
other animals, but in the exercise of his intellect, 
which leads to the cognition of truth. The highest 
cognition is that of God and His unity; conse- 
quently the “summum bonum" is the knowledge 
of God through philosophy. The first necessity in 
the pursuit of the “summum bonum is to subdue 
sensuality and to render the body subservient to 
reason. Inorder that man should be considered the 
aim and end of the creation of this world he must 
be perfect morally and intellectually. Virtue and 
vice have their source in the five faculties of the 
Soul: the nutritive, the sensitivo, tho imaginative, 
the appetitive, and the deliberative. The soul is to 
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intellect what matter is to form: it is susceptible to 
both good and evil, according to the choice made by 
the deliberative faculty. 

Human excellence is cither of the appetitive fac- 
ulty (moral virtues) or of the deliberative faculty 
{intellectual virtues). The vices of the appetitive 
faculty are the opposite of the appetitive virtues; 
for instance, cowardice and rashness are the oppo- 
site extremes of courage, and both are vices. Vir- 
tue isa proficiency in willing what is approved by 
reason, developed from the state of a natural poten- 
tiality by action. The development 
of virtue requires exercise and in- 
telligence. Ethical virtue is that 
permanent direction of the will which 
maintains the mean of conduct, as determined by 
the reason of the intelligent. Courage is the mean 
between cowardice and temerity; temperance, the 
mean between inordinate desire and stupid indif- 
ference. 


Ethical 
Views. 


In the field of personal ethics Maimonides estab- 


lished rules deduced from the teachings of the Bible 
andof the Rabbis. These rules deal with man'sobli- 
gations to himself and to his fellow men. To the 
former belongs the obligation to keep oneself in health 
by regular living, by seeking medical advice in sick- 
ness, by cleanliness, by earning a livelihood, ete. 
The conditions essential to the soundness of the soul 
are contentment, and moderation in joy and grief. 
Pity isa generous quality of the soul; to develop 
this sentiment the Law forbade cruelty to animals. 
Mutual love and sociability are necessary to men. 
The sentiment of justice prescribed by the Law con- 
sists in respecting the property and honor of others, 
even though they be one’s slaves. 

The “Moreh” was completed by Maimonides at 
the age of fifty-two. It was the climax of his literary 
carcer in the ficld of Judaism. After having in his 
previous works systematized all the Biblical and 
rabbinical laws and ceremonies and drawn up the 
thirteen ARTICLES or Farr in which every Israel- 
ite is bound to believe, he shows, in the “Moreh,” 
that Judaism is the very expression of human intel- 
ligence and that there is nothing in Scripture or 
rabbinical literature, if properly explained, that 
contradicts true philosophy. As might be ex- 
pected, the adversaries of Maimonides’ code declared 
war against the “Moreh.” His views concerning 

angels, prophecy, and miracles, and 
Objections especially his assertion that he would 
tothe have had nodifticulty in reconciling the 
“Moreh.” Biblical account of the Creation with 
the doctrine of the eternity of the 
universe, had the Aristotelian proofs for it been 
conclusive, provoked the indignation of the ortho- 
dox. Maimonides’ theory of the unity of souls 
(comp. ALEXANDER OF APIRODISIAS) was declared 
by them to be an outright denial of the immortality 
of the soul. 

Maimonides disdained these attacks and continued 
his laborious life, enriching medical literature with 
Some valuable works and enlightening his admir- 
ers and disciples upon a multitude of questions. 
Among these was an inquiry concerning astrology, 
addressed to him from Marseilles. In his answer 
Maimonides says that, in his opinion, man should 


believe only what can be supported either by 
rational proof, by the evidence of the senses, or 
by trustworthy authority. He affirms that he has 
studied astrology and that it does not deserve to be 
described as a science. The supposition that the 
fate of a man could be dependent upon the constel- 
lations is ridiculed by him; he argues that such a 
theory would rob life of purpose and would make 
man a slave of destiny. 

With the completion of the “Morch,” Maimonides 
was at the zenith of his glory. He had the satis- 
faction of seeing his work translated into Hebrew 
and received with great admiration by enlightened 
Jews; even Mohammedans studied it and admired 
the genius of its author. The renowned Arabic 
physician and theologian ‘Abd al-Latif of Bagdad 
confessed that his wish to visit Cairo was prompted 
by the desire to make the acquaintance of three 
men, among whom was Musa ibn Maimun, The 
latter’s greatness as a physician was no less recog- 
nized, and the Arabic poet and cadi Al-Sadd ibn 
Surat al-Mulk sang it in ecstatic verse, which, trans- 
lated into English, reads as follows: 


Galen’s art heals only the boay, 

But Abu Imram's [Maimonides’] the body and the soul. 
With his wisdom he could heal the sickness of ignorance. 
If the moon would submit to his art, 

He would deliver her of her spots at the time of full moon, 
Cure her of her periodic defects, 

And at the time of her conjunction save her from waning. 


The last years of Maimonides’ life were marked 

by increasing physical ailments; he died in his sev- 
entieth year, mourned by many con- 
His Death. gregations in various parts of the 
world. In Fostat both Jews and Mo- 

hammedans observed public mourning for three 
days. In Jerusalem a general fast was appointed; 
a portion of the *'Tokahah " was read, and the his- 
tory of the capture of the Ark of the Covenant by 
the Philistines, His body was taken to Tiberias, 
and his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. 

With the death of Maimonides the * Morch " be- 
came the occasion for a long and bitter fight be- 
tween conservative and liberal Jews in France and 
Spain. So bitter, indeed, was the contest that fierce 
invectives were speedily followed by anathemas 
and counter-anathemas, issued from both camps. 
Finally, about 1234, the dispute was referred to the 
Christian authorities, who ordered Maimonides’ 
works to beburned. However, in spite of the strenu- 
ous opposition of the orthodox, perhaps because of 
this opposition, the “ Moreh” became the “ guide” of 
enlightened Jews for many generations, and its study 
produced philosophers like Spinoza, Solomon Mai- 
mon, and Moses Mendelssohn. Nor was its fame 
confined to the narrow pale of Judaism; as early as 
the thirteenth century portions of it were translated 
into Latin, and many Christian scholastics, like 
ALBERTUS Magnus, Duns Scotus, Alexander of 
Males, etc., drew from this inexhaustible well of 
learning. 

The following is a classified list of Maimonides’ 
works: 

PHILOSOPHY AND Тнкотосү: “Dalalat al.Ha'i- 
rin." Translated into Hebrew by Samuel ibn Tib- 
bon, in 1204, under the title “Moreh Nebukim.” 
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The Hebrew translation was first published some- 
where in Italy before 1480; since then it has been fre- 
quently published with commentaries. 
Works on Another Hebrew translation, by Al- 
Philosophy Harizi, was published by Schlossberg 
and (vol. i., London, 1851; vols. ii. and iii., 
Theology. Vienna, 1874and 1879). There are two 
Latin translations of the “Moreh,” 
by Aug. Justinianus (Paris, 1520) and by Buxtorf, 
Junior (Basel, 1629); the earlier is based on the He- 
brew version of Al-Harizi and is a mere copy of an 
older Latin translation; the later is based on that of 
Ibn Tibbon. The Arabic original, with a French 
translation entitled “Guide des Egarés," was pub- 
lished by Salomon Munk (8 vols., Paris, 1856-66). 
The work was translated twice into Italian, by Jedi- 
diah ben Moses of Recanati (1580) and by D. J. 
Maroni (1870). The first part was translated into 
German by Fürstenthal (Krotoschin, 1839); the sec- 
ond, by M. E. Stein (Vienna, 1864); and the third, by 
Scheyer (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1888). Part iii, was 
translated into English, under the title * The Reasons 
of the Laws of Moses," by Townley (London, 1827). 
A complete English translation, in three volumes, 
was published by M. Friedlünder (London, 1889). 

“Makalah fi-Sina‘at al-Mantik,” on the terminol- 
ogy of logic, in fourteen chapters; written at the 
age of sixteen. It was translated into Hebrew by 
Moses ibn Tibbon under the title “Milot ha-Hig- 
gayon,” and was first published, with two anony- 
mous commentaries, at Venice in 1552; it has since 
passed through fourteen editions. A Latin transla- 
tion was published by Sebastian Münster (Basel, 
1527); German translations were made by M. 8. 
Neumann (Venice, 1822) and Heilberg (Breslau, 
1828). Among the numerous commentaries written 
on this work the most noteworthy is that of Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

* Makalah fi al-Tauhid," an essay on the unity of 
God. "Translated into Hebrew by Isaac ben Nathan, 
in the fourteenth century, under the title * Ma'amar 
ha-Yihud." 

* Makalah fi al.Sa/adah," an essay, in two chap- 
ters, on felicity (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, No. 
7193). Published for the first time in Hebrew, 
under the title * Perakim be-Hazlahah," in 1567. 

An essay on forced conversions. Translated 
anonymously into Hebrew under the title * Iggeret 
ha-Shemad,” or * Ma'amar Kiddush ha-Shem." It 
sets forth (1) the extent to which a Jew may yield 
and the extent to which he must resist when under 
compulsion to embrace another religion, and main- 
tains (2) that Mohammedanism is not a heathenish 
relizion. Maimonides wrote this essay in reply to a 
certain rabbi who asserted that compulsory converts 
to Islam, thongh they may secretly observe all the 
Jewish precepts, can not be considered as Israclites. 
It is generally held that in this case Maimonides 
preached “pro domo sua,” he and his family having 
heen themselves forced to embrace Islam. This, 
however, is contested by some scholars, who, on 
very good grounds, even doubt Maimonides’ author- 
Ship of this essay. The *Iggeret ha-Shemad " was 
published by А. Geiger in his monograph on Mai- 
monides (Breslau, 1850). 

Letter to Rabbi Jacob al-Fayyumi, on the critical 
IX.—6 
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condition of the Jews in Yemen (1172). Tt was 
translated into Hebrew by Samuci ibn Tibbon, 
Abraham ibn Hisdai, and Nathan ha-Ma‘arabi. Ibn 
Tibbon’s translation was published under the title 
of * Iggeret Teman ? (Vienna, 1857); that of Nathan 
ha-Ma'arabi, under the title * Petah Tikwah ” (1629); 
that of Abraham ibn Hisdai is still extant in manu- 
script. 

An essay on resurrection. Translated into He- 
brew by Samuel ibn Tibbon and published under 
the title “Ma’amar Tehiyyot ha-Metim ” (1629). A 
Latin translation, still extant in manuscript, was 
made by Mithridates. 

Jlarakam: Commentaries on the Mishnah, enti- 
tled “Kitab al-Siraj.” They were translated into 
Hebrew by several scholars: on Berakot, Peah, De- 
mai, Shebu‘ot, by Judah al-Harizi; the remainder 
of Seder Zera‘im and Seder Mo‘ed, by Joseph ben 
Isaac ibn al-Fu’al; Seder Nashim, by Jacob ben 

Moses of Huesca; Seder Nezikin—with 
Works on the exception of Abot, which was 
Halakah. translated by Samuel ibn Tibbon—by 

Solomon ben Jacob of Saragossa: Se- 
der Kodashim, by Nethaneel ben Joseph of Sara- 
gossa; Seder Tohorot, by an anonymous scholar; 
various other parts, by Israel Israeli. The Hebrew 
translations were first published at Naples (1492). 
Of the original were published: the general intro- 
duction and the prefaces to seder v. and vi., and to 


-the treatise Menahot, with a Latin translation by 


Pococke (Oxford, 1654); the introduction to Abot 
(* Shemonah Perakim "), with a German translation 
by M. Wolf (Leipsic, 1863); the Seder Tohorot, with 
a Hebrew translation by Joseph Derenbourg (Berlin, 
1886-92); various treatises, some with Hebrew and 
some with German translations, published as uni- 
versity dissertations in the last twenty years. The 
Hebrew translations were rendered into Latin by 
Surenhusius; into Spanish by Reuben ben Nahman 
Abi Saglo. 

“Kitab al-Fara’id.” Twice translated into He- 
brew, first by Moses ibn Tibbon, and then by Solo- 
mon ben Joseph ibn Ayyub. Ibn Tibbon's transla- 
tion was printed first in Italy and then in Lisbon 
in 1497, and frequently since. Part of the original, 
with à German translation, was published by M. 
Peritz (Breslau, 1882), and a complete edition, with a 
French translation entitled * Le Livre des Préceptes," 
by Moses Bloch (Paris, 1888). 

Commentary on Hullin and on nearly all of three 
sections—Mo'ed, Nashim, and Nezikin. Of these 
commentaries, which Maimonides cites in the intro- 
duction to the Mishnah, only that on Rosh ha- 
Shanah is known; it was edited by J. Brill in the 
periodical * Ha-Lebanon ? (viii. 199 e£ seg.). 

* Mishneh Torah," or “Yad ha-Hazakah.” The 
earliest edition appeared in Italy about 1480; the 
second at Soncino, 1490; the third at Constanti- 
nople, 1509; the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
editions at Venice, 1524, 1550, 1550-51, and 1574-75; 
the eighth at Amsterdam, 1702-3; the most re- 
cent and complete edition is that of Leipsic, 1862. 
Parts of an Arabie translation of the “ Mishneh 
Torah" and an Arabic commentary on. the *Sefer 
ha-Madda‘” arestill extant in manuscript. Extracts 
from the *Mishneh Torah? were translated into 
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English by H. Bernard and E. Soloweyezik (Lon. 
don, 1863). 

. Halakot, extracted from the Talmud of Jerusa- 
lem; cited by Maimonides in his commentary on 
Tamid (v., infra). 

«lsrrovouy ахр .Vepicrve: An essay on the 
Jewish calendar, based on astronomical principles. 
It is divided into two parts: on the 


Scientific “Molad” (conjunction of the moon), 
Works. and on the * Tekufah " (seasons of the 


year) It was translated into Hebrew 
by an anonymous writer and was inserted in the 
* Dibre Hakamim ” of Eliezer of Tunis (Metz, 1849), 
and also in * Короз Teshubot Rambam ” (Leipsic, 
1850). 

“Fi al-Jama'ah," on sexual intercourse, in three 
parts, dedicated to Malik al-Mustafir, Sultan of 
Hamat and nephew of Saladin. It was twice trans- 
lated into Hebrew: under the title * Ma'amar ‘al 
Ribbui ha-Tashmish," by Zerahiah ben Isaac, and 
under the title * Ma'ama? ha-Mashgel " (anonymous). 
Both original and translations, as well as a Latin ver- 
sion, are extant in various manuscripts. 

*Al-Sumum wal-Mutaharriz Min al-Adwiyyah 
al-Kitalah” (also called *Al-Makalah al-Fadiliy- 
yah”), on various poisons and their antidotes, in 
two volumes. "Translated into Hebrew, under the 
title * Ha-Ma'amar ha-Nikbad," or “ Ha-Ma'amar be- 
Teri’ak,” by Moses ibn Tibbon; extant in various 
manuscripts. A Latin translation of this work was 
made by Armengaud Blasius of Montpellier. A 
French translation from the Hebrew version was 
made by M. Rabbinowicz under the title "Traité 
des Poisons ” (Paris, 1865), and a German translation 
by M. Steinschneider entitled “Gifte und Ihre 
Heilungen " (Berlin, 1878). 

"Fi al-Bawasir," on hemorrhoids, in seven chap- 
ters. Translated into Hebrew under the title “ Ha- 
Ma’amar bi-Refu’at ha-Tehorim," and into Spanish 
under the title “Sobre los Milagros." Original and 
translations are found in mauuscript. 

*Fusul Musa," an imitation of the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates. "Translated into Hebrew by Zerahiah 


ben Isaac and by Nathan ha-Me'ati (*Pirke Mo- 
sheh,” Lemberg, 1804; Wilna, 1888). A Latin trans- 


lation was published in 1489. 

* Makalah fi al-Rabw," on asthma. Translated 
into Hebrew by Samuel ben Benveniste and Joseph 
Shatibi. 

Commentary on Hippocrates’ aphorisms. Ex- 
tracied from the commentary of Galen; translated 
into Hebrew by Moses ibn Tibbon and anony- 
mously. 

Essays on hygiene, or consultations with Malik 
nl-Fadl, son of Saladin. "Translated into Hebrew by 
Moses ibn Tibbon, and published first in “Kerem 
Hemed ? (iii. 9-31), and later by Jacob Safir ha-Levi 
(Jerusalem, 1885) A Latin trauslation was pub- 
lished at Venice (1514, 1518, 1521) and Leyden (1531). 
Another Latin translation was made from the Hebrew 
by John of Capua; a German translation was pub- 
lished by D. Winternitz (Venice, 1843). 

“Makalah fi Biyan al-A‘rad,” on the case of the 
Prince of Rikka. "Translated into Hebrew anony- 
mously under the title * Teshubot ‘al She'elot Pera- 
tiyyot." A Latin translation was published in 1519 





under the title “De Causis Accidentium Apparen- 
tium.? 

Maimonides’ correspondence and some consulta- 
tions appeared at first without place or date, and 
later, under the title “Teshubot She’clot we-Igga- 
rot,” at Constantinople (1520). His response were 

translated from the Arabic into Ho- 
Corre- brew by Mordecai Tammah, and pub- 
spondence. lished at Amsterdam, 1765, under the 
title “Pe’er ha-Dor," and at Leipsic, 

1859, under the title * Kobez Teshubot Rambam.” 
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Maimonides as Halakist: 'The fundamental 
purpose of all the halakic works of Maimonides was 
to bring system and order into the tremendous mass 
of traditional law and to promote the knowledge 
thereof by presenting it in à comparatively clear and 
brief form. This self-imposed task was the necessary 
consequence of his views regarding the mission and 
the purpose of the Jews and their relation to the 
revealed law; for in hiseyes the Law, which the Jew 
was bound to follow, was not confined to the writ- 
ten code, but, in accordance with the traditional view 

(see Опат, Law) adopted by Maimon- 


Object of ides, embraced oral explanations, 
the regulations, and provisions that had 
Precepts. been given to Moses. "These precepts 


and regulations were of equal validity 
with the written law, as were all those which scholars 


had deduced from the Bible by rules of logic or 
hermeneutics. There were, moreover, precepts set 


forth by prophets and sages which had no connec- 
tion with the written law, although they were ac- 
cepted by the entire people and were obligatory 
(Commentary on the Mishnah, Introduction) A 
necessary condition for the observance of the Law 
was a knowledge of it, and the Jew was obliged to 
enter upon scientific studies that he might rightly 
understand the truths contained in the Torah and 
attain spiritual perfection; thus he was unable to 
devote his entire time to the investigation of the 
commandments of the Law. 

A fixed code, therefore. became necessary if each 
man was to know the Law and its precepts, and in 
it the rules and regulations must be contained with 
pregnant brevity. The Mishnah of Judah ha-Nasi 
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had once been such a code, but it then had no com- 
mentary, and the Talmud, designed to fill this want, 
fell short of its object. The treatment of the Mish- 
nah in the Talmud was often unintelligible, as when 
it asserted that a given mishnah contained this or 
that when such was not stated in the Mishnah itself, 
or that one mishnah was incomplete, while another 
required correction. Nor was the general plan of the 
Talmud as a commentary satisfactory, for it fre- 
quently explained a mishnah by discussions which 
were too detailed and too involved, while the lan- 
guage employed was unintelligible to the majority. 
]t was often impossible to interpret a mishnah ex- 
cept by statements scattered through two or more 
treatises, so that a thorough knowledge of the entire 
Talmud, which few could attain, was necessary to 
determine the exact ruling of the mishnah in prac- 
tical matters. It was impossible, moreover, to re- 
gard even the mishnaic code as complete, since it did 
not contain the many rules and regulations which 
were developed and elaborated in the later Talmudic 
period ; and the Jewish people consequently lacked 
the body of law which was so requisite (Letter to 
Ibn ‘Aknin, in the collection of responsa and letters 
of Maimonides, p. 30b, Leipsic, 1859). 

Maimonides set himself the task of meeting this 
want. This he sought to do by commenting on the 
Mishnah and making it available as а code, from 

which decisions of practical bearing 

Commen- might be deduced without the neces- 

tary sity of working through many in- 
and Code. volved disquisitions (Introduction). 
He planned also a new and more com- 
prehensive body of law which, based upon the writ- 
ten Torah, should contain all that a faithful Jew 
must know, so that he need not spend his entire 
time in Talmudic controversics and disputations 
(Letter to Ibn 'Aknin, Lc. p. 81b) The two 
methods of commentary and codification were, in 
the opinion of Maimonides, the only ones open to 
every author to follow, the model of the one being 
the Talmud and of the other the Mishnah (Responsa, 
No. 140, Leipsic, 1859). It thus becomes possible 
to distinguish between the commentatorial and the 
codificatory contributions of Maimonides to the re- 
ligious law. 

Commentatorial Activity: In asurvey of the activ- 
ity of’ Maimonides as a commentator only his gloss 
on the Mishnah comes under consideration, for while 
it is true that Maimonides wrote commentaries on 
the Talmud, especially on the three orders of Mo‘ed, 
Nashim, and Nezikin, as well as on the treatise 
Hulin (Introduction), they have all been lost, while 
the gloss on Rosh ha-Shanah (ed. Brill, Paris, 1865) 
is of doubtful authenticity. These are of im- 
portance in this connection only in so far as it must 
be assumed that many decisions in the works of 
Maimonides that apparently contradict the mean- 
ing of the Talmud were probably based on divergent 
interpretations which he had adopted in his lost 
Talmudic treatises. Very different is it with his 
commentary on the Mishnah, which has been pre- 
served in its entirety, and in which may be seen the 
combination of gigantic plan and detailed method 
that Maimonides adopted. In his mishnaic gloss 
Maimonides was for the most part a commentator, 








seeking to expound the Mishnah to those who studied 

it and giving them the general rules by which they 

might understand its true meaning. 

Commen- These principles, which afford a cor- 

tary on the rect interpretation of many passages of 

Mishnah. the Mishnah, are scattered through his 

commentary, and he urges the reader 

to impress them on his memory that there may be 

no need of repeating them (Commentary on the 
Mishnah, B. B. v. 2 and Nazir ix.). 

The gloss itself was designed to enable the lay- 
man to understand the Mishnah, since he could not 
work through the involved disquisitions of the Tal- 
mud, and was in many cases unable even to under- 
stand the language (comp. “ Yad,” Preface). And 
even Talmudic scholars might receive great aid from 
the commentary, since it removed the difficulties of 
many mishnaic passages and explained them cor- 
rectly; for numerous passages in the Mishnah were 
not understood even by the Geonim and leading 
authorities (Commentary on the Mishnah, ‘Ab. Zarah 
v. 8 and Ket. i. 6). The entire mishnaic order Ko- 
dashim was unintelligible alike to scholars and lay- 
men, since the great majority had little knowledge 
of the laws relating to sacrifice; so that his com- 
mentary on this portion of the Mishnah was designed 
to be of assistance to teacher and pupil alike 
(Introduction to Kodashim). In addition to this 
purely commentatorial service, the gloss was de- 
signed to give rulings in religious law of practical 
importance, which the layman would be entirely 
unable to deduce from the Talmud, while even to 
an expert their deduction would be dificult and 
precarious. After Maimonides’ explanation of the 
meaning of each mishnaic passage, therefore, he 
states how the ‘practical halakic decision is de- 
termined. 

Wishing his commentary to serve for instruction 
both in religious and in moral matters, he frequently 
omitted a detailed discussion of the view of a tanna 
where it was not accepted practically (comp. Fran- 
kel, *Hodegetica," p. 824). He did not limit him- 
self, consequently, to an explanation of the Mishnah 
and a statement of the definitive halakic decisions, 

but rather seized every opportunity to 

Practical ‘expose abuses, superstitions, and er- 
Purpose. rors, even in cases where his remarks 
have only a slight connection with the 

content of the Mishnah, or, indeed, none at all (comp. 
his polemic against those who wrote amulets, in the 


Commentary on the Mishnah, Sotah vii. 8, and 
against those who used learning as a means of gain, 


ib. Ned. iv. 8 and Bek. iv. 6). 

In the majority of cases Maimonides gave the 
Talmudic interpretation of a mishnah with the 
omission of all subtle explanations and disquisitions, 
and to that extent his commentary serves as an in- 
troduction to the Talmud, inasmuch as, after the 
reader or the student has acquired, with the help of 
this gloss, a knowledge of the Mishnah and is ac- 
quainted with the results of Talmudic exposition 
contained in it, he is able successfully:to venture 
on the sea of the Talmud itself (Introduction). He 
did not, however, follow Talmudic interpretations 
everywhere, for in many places where the mishnaic 
exegesis of the Talmud. did not seem to him to 
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be correct, regardless of its authority he stated 
his own views (comp. Schorr in “He-Haluz,” 
1860, v. 48-49). This he did even in cases where 
another view of the Halakah as regards practical 
decisions resulted from his interpretation (Schorr, 40. ; 
comp. Lipmann Heller, * Тоѕаѓоё Yom-Tob,” on Naz. 
iv.4andSheb.iv.10). In passages in which the Tal- 
mud gave two contradictory mishnaic explanations, 
one of which was received as valid for a halakic 
decision while the other was rejected, he, appar- 
ently, did not hesitate to accept the latter (comp. 

his interpretation of B. І. x. S апа Gemara 7.). 
Maimonides likewise.employed the works of his 
predecessors, although he cited them but seldom, 
since he deemed it superfluous to mention the name 
of his authority in every instance. Thus he says in 
the preface to the eight chapters which 


Attitude he prefixed to his commentary on 
Toward Abot: “I have not invented this ex- 
Prede- planation, or myself framed these as- 
cessors.  sertions, but I have taken them from 


the words of the wise and gathered 
them from the works of others. "Though I do not 
name them, I do not claim, by my silence, the learn- 
ing of others as my own, for I have just admitted 
that much is taken from other sources." He was, 
however, entirely independent with regard to his 
precursors, and he frequently refuted the explana- 
tions of the Geonim, stating in the letter to ‘Aknin 
(р. 31b) that many errors in his commentary were 
due to his adherence to his predecessors, including 
Rabbi Nissim. 

Maimonides interpreted the language of the Mish- 
nah according to the rules of Hebrew and Aramaic 
grammar, and employed the * ‘Aruk ” in his explana- 
tions of words, although he often fell into the error 
of regarding Greek loan-words in the Mishnah as 
Hebrew and explaining them accordingly (comp. 
Weiss, * Mishpat; Leshon ha-Mishnah,” p. 11, Vi- 
enna, 1867). Toward a better interpretation, he fre- 
quently cited the principles of other sciences, such 
as mathematics and physics, while he attained his 
object of bringing system and order into the mass 
of tradition by detailing, before each important dis- 
cussion, the general principles upon which it rested. 
Maimonides provided several treatises and orders 
with prefaces, and prefixed to his entire commentary 
& general introduction, in which he discussed the 
origin, plan, and arrangement of the Mishnah and 
gave an account of the transmission of the oral 
law. In this introduction and in his preface to 
the “Yaad,” as well as in his letters and in numerous 
scattered notes in liis commentary, Maimonides gave 
coherent and comprehensive information regarding 
the origin of the Mishnah, the Tosefta, the halakic 
midrashim, and both Talmuds, in which he evinced 
a knowledge of literary history superior to that of 
all his predecessors. 

As a commentator Maimonides attained but half 
his aim, although he had reduced his interpretation 
of the halakic code to the smallest possible compass. 
He was, therefore, obliged to plan a new and more 
comprehensive system of Jaw. It was by no means 
necessary, however, in his opinion, that this should 
follow the older mishnaie code: it should rather be 
arranged according to its subject-matter, All legal 








regulations, consequently, were to be divided into 
groups, but before the precepts could be classified 
it was necessary to enumerate them and to deter- 
mine what regulations were to be considered as 
commandments. Many a passage in the Torah which 
is acommandment or a prohibition in form is not one 
in reality. Some ordinances, Maimonides declared, 
are mere foundations for other laws and can not be 
regarded as independent, 

In the enumeration of all the commandments of 
the Torah, which, according to tradition, numbered 
618, great confusion existed before the time of 
Maimonides, since no principle of classification was 

established, and consequently the 
< Sefer ha- various systems conflicted in many re- 
Mizwot.” spects. As a sort of introduction to 
his new code, Maimonides prefixed to 
it a work containing a dry list of all the command- 
ments of the Torah. In the “Sefer ha-Mizwot" he 
systematized the commandments by deducing them 
from fourteen self-evident principles, enumerating 
the 618 commandments on this basis, This work 
was generally accepted, and formed the foundation 
of the majority of subsequent lists. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that Maimonides himself frequently 
deviated from his own rule and cited individual 
commandments which, according to his system, 
could not be regarded as precepts, a point to which 
attention was called as carly as the time of Nah- 
manides (Weiss, l.e. pp. 197-199). See COMMAND- 
MENTS, THE 613, 

Codificatory Activity: After establishing the list of 
all the injunctions of the Torah in his “Sefer ha- 
Mizwot,” Maimonides proceeded to write his great 
work, the “Mishneh Torah,” on which he labored 
Тоор successive years. In this book he planned a 
complete legal system which should give in a brief 
but clear form the final decision in the case of each 
law, so that, by the omission of long discussions and 
demonstrations, every regulation, law, and custom 
of religious life might be learned without any other 
manual. Пе named the work, therefore, the * Mish- 
neh ‘Torah,” or the “Second Law," since it was only 
necessary to read first the written Torah and then 
this work in order to acquire the entire body of 
the so-called “oral law.” The book contains all 
detinitions of the Law together with all traditional 
explanations, statutes, and regulations, as well as 
the traditions and explanations of the Geonim 
and the customs which were given, introduced. 
or recognized from the time of Moses to the con- 
clusion of the Talmud (Preface to the “ Mishneh 
Torah”). It includes also the ethical ideas, the 
moral teachings, and the doctrinal principles which 
were traditional or which had been established by 
the sages or adopted by general consent. 

In the “Mishneh Torah” the commardments of 
the Law are divided into fourteen coherent groups. 

This forms the first complete classifi- 
The cation of the Mosaic and rabbinical 
* Mishneh laws; cach group constitutes a book, 

Torah." and each book is subdivided into sec- 

tions, chapters, and paragraphs. 

The first book, called “Madda‘” (Knowledge). 
treats of the articles of faith and such essential veri- 
ties as the unity of God and His incorporeality ; it 
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deals also with the study of the Law and the pro- 
hibition against idolatry. The second book contains 
the precepts which must be observed at all times if 
the love due to God is to be remembered continu- 
ally; wherefore it bears the name of “Ahabah” 
(Love) The third book discusses those laws which 
are limited to certain times, such as the Sabbath and 
the festivals, and is therefore termed * Zemannim ” 
(Times) The fourth book, “Nashim” (Women), 
treats of marriage laws. The fifth book contains 
laws concerning forbidden sexual relations and for- 
bidden foods, and as Israel was distinguished by 
these commandments from the other nations and 
was hallowed thereby, it bears the name of “ Ke- 
dushshah ” (Holiness). The sixth book is concerned 
with the law regarding vows and oaths, and since 
he who makes а vow is separated by his vow from 
others, this section is called “Найа'аһ” (Separa- 
tion). The seventh book, “ Zera'im " (Seeds), treats 
of the lawsand precepts connected with agriculture. 
The eighth book, *'Abodah? (Divine Service), is 
concerned with regulations pertaining to the Tem- 
ple and its worship and the offerings of the commu- 
nity. Theninth book, * Korbanot ” (Offerings), con- 
tains laws for offerings, excepting those of the whole 
community. The tenth book, “Tohorah” (Clean- 
ness), discusses the rules of cleanness and unclean- 
ness. The eleventh book, * Nezikin” (Injuries), is 
concerned with criminal law. The twelfth book, 
* Kinyan ” (Acquisition), is devoted to purchase and 
sale; the thirteenth, “ Mishpatim ” (Rights), to civil 
law; and the fourteenth, “Shofetim” (Judges), to 
the prescriptions concerning the magistrates, thz 
Sanhedrin, the king, and the judges, as well as the 
duties which they must fulfil and the prerogatives 
which they enjoy. 

The utmost brevity was sought by Maimonides in 
his * Mishneh Torah,” as in his commentary on the 
Mishnah, and he therefore continued his method of 
avoiding citation, thinking it suflicient to name in 
the preface the works he had used, and the sages, 
links in the chain of tradition, who had transmitted 
the Law from Moses (Preface to his “Sefer ha- 


Mizwot”). In addition to the Babylonian Talmud, 
he drew upon the Jerusalem Talmud, 

His the halakic midrashim, and the Sifra, 
Sources.  Sifre, and Mekilta. Therein he sur- 


passed all his predecessors, none of 
whom made so extensive a use of the Jerusalem 
Talmud and the halakic midrashim; he occasionally 
preferred these works to the Babylonian Talmud 
(comp. Malachi ha-Kohen in “Yad Malaki,” p. 
184b; Weiss, Lc. p. 282). These Talmudic and mid- 
rashic works form the basis of most of the material 
contained in this book without special mention of 
the sources (Responsa, No. 140). 

One of the chief authorities of Maimonides was 
the written Torah itsclf, and there are many regula- 
tions and laws contained in his work which are not 
mentioned in Talmudic or midrashic works, but 
which were deduced by him through independent 
interpretations of the Bible (comp. Abraham de 
Boton, *Lehem Mishneh" on * Yesode ha-Torah," 
ix. 1; “Yad Malaki,” Rule 4; Weiss, бе. p. 281, 
Note 284). The maxims and decisions of the Geo- 
nim are frequently presented with the introductory 


phrase “The Geonim have decided” or “There is a 
regulation of the Geonim,” while the opinions of 
Isaac Alfasi and Joseph ibn Migas are prefaced by 
the words “My teachers have decided” (comp- 
“Yad,” She’elah, v. § 6; “Yad Mal'aki," Rule 32). 
Maimonides likewise refers to Spanish, French, and 
Palestinian authorities, although he does not name 
them, nor is it known to whom he refers. He further- 
more drew from Gentile sources, and a great part of 
his researches on the calendar, contained in “ Yad,” 
Kiddush ha-Hodesh, was based upon Greck theories 
andreckonings. Since these rules rested upon sound 
argument, he thought that it made no difference 
whether an author was a prophet or a Gentile (b. 
xvii. 95). In a like spirit he adopted principles of 
Greek philosophy in the first book of the * Mishneh 
Torah,” although no authority for these teachings 
was to be found in Talmudic or midrashic litera- 
ture. 

Maimonides did not surrender his originality or 
his independent judgment even when his views 
were in conflict with those of all his authorities, for 
it was impossible, in his opinion, to renounce one's 
own reasons or to reject recognized truths because of 
some conflicting statements in the Talmud or the 
Midrash. Thus he made a ruling on his own au- 
thority and based upon his medical knowledge with- 
out being able to establish it by any statement of the: 
older authorities (^ Yad,” Shehitah, viii. 28; comp. 
Responsa, No. 87, addressed to the scholars of 
Lunel. He likewise omitted many regulations con- 
tained in the Talmud and Mishnah because they did. 

not coincide with his views — е. 7., 
Omissions. those precepts which depended on. 

superstitious views or on the belief in. 
demons—and in a similar spirit he passed over: 
much that was forbidden in the Talmud as injurious: 
to health, since his medical knowledge led him to 
consider these things harmless. 

In his choice of language, also, Maimonides devi- 
ated from custom, being averse to the Talmudic 
Aramaic, with its mixture of many elements drawn 
from other languages, since it was known only to 
those who were specially interested in it and had 
acquired it solely for the pursuit of Talmudic stud- 
ies (Preface to the “Mishneh Torah”). He there- 
fore preferred to write in the later Hebrew of the 
Mishnah, which was his precedent also for his 
brevity, his avoidance of discussions, and his scanty 
citations of the sources from which he had drawn 
his laws and his decisions. 

This great work of Maimonides was bitterly at- 
tacked as soon as it appeared, and from every side 
its author was assailed with questions and refuta- 
tions. Many attacked the work from mere envy 
and because of their failure to understand certain 
things in it, and accused the author of wishing to 
destroy all study of the Talmud (Responsa, No. 140). 
He had, on the other hand, many sincere opponents, 
oue of the most important being ABRAHAM BEN 
DAVID or PosqUIERES. These antagonists were 
especially bitter against the new methods which he 
liad employed, and the very peculiarities which he 
had regarded as merits in his work failed to please 
his opponents simply because they were innovations. 
Thus they reproached him because he wrote in 
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Hebrew instead of in the customary Talmudic idiom 
(comp. RABaD on *Yad," Shebu‘ot, vi. 9); be- 

cause he departed from the Talmudic 
Opposition order and introduced a division and 
of RABaD. arrangement of his own (RABaD on 

“Yad,” Nedarim, iii. 5, and on “Yad,” 
Shofar, ii. 8); because he dared to decide according 
to the Tosefta and the Jerusalem Talmud as against 
the Babylonian (RABaD on “ Yad,” Ma‘aser Sheni, 
i. 8). 

Especially sharp was the blame heaped upon Mai- 
monides because he neglected to cite his sources; 
this was considered an evidence of his supercilious- 
ness (RABaD, in his notes on the preface of Maimon- 
ides), since it made it difficult, if not absolutely im- 
possible, for scholars to verify his statements, and 
compelled them to follow his decisions absolutely 
(10.). Maimonides, of course, defended himself. He 
had not composed this work for glory; he desired 
only to supply the necessary but lacking code (Letter 
to ‘Aknin, p. 80b), for there was danger lest pupils, 
weary of the difficult study, might go astray in de- 
cisions of practical importance (Letter to Rabbi Jona- 
than of Lunel, in which he thanks the latter for cer- 
tain corrections; Responsa, No. 49). It had never 
been his intention, furthermore, to abolish Talmudic 
studies, nor had he ever said that there was no need 
of the * Halakot" of Alfasi, for he himself had lec- 
tured to his pupils on the Gemara and, at their re- 

quest, upon Alfasi's work (Responsa, 
Maimoni- No. 140). His omission of his sources 
des’ Reply. was due solely to his desire for brevity, 

: although he regretted that he had not 
written a supplementary work citing his authorities 
for those halakot whose sources were notevident from 
the context. He would, however, should circum- 
stances permit, atone for this error, however toilsome 
it might be to write such а supplement (Responsa, 
No. 140). RADaD was forced to acknowledge, de- 
spite his attacks and refutations, that the work of 
Maimonides was a magnificent contribution (note on 
* Yad," Kilayim, vi. 2), nor did he hesitate to praise 
him and approve his views in many passages, citing 
and commenting upon the sources (comp. Weiss, l.c. 
p. 259). 

Thus the work of Maimonides, notwithstanding 
the sharp attacks upon it, soon won general recogni- 
tion as an authority of the first importance for ritual 
decisions. A decision might not be rendered in op- 
position toa view of Maimonides, even though the lat- 
ter apparently militated against the sense of a Tal- 
mudic passage, for in such cases the presumption was 
that the words of the Talmud were incorrectly inter- 

preted (“Yad Mal’aki,” Rule 26, p. 

Influence 186, cited in the name of several au- 
of thorities). One must, in like manner, 

the “ Yad.” follow Maimonides even when the 
latter opposed his teachers, since he 

surely knew their views, and if he decided against 
them he must have disapproved their interpretation 
(ib. Rule 27, cited in the name of Samuel of Modena). 
Even when later authorities, like Asher ben Jehiel, 
decided against Maimonides, it became a rule of the 
Oriental Jews to follow the latter, although the 
European Jews, especially the Ashkenazim, pre- 
ferred the opinions of Asheri in such cases (d. Rule 
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86, p. 190). But the hope which Maimonides ex. 
pressed in his letter to ‘Aknin, that in time to come 
his work and his alone would be accepted, has been 
only half fulfilled. His “Mishneh Torah” was in- 
deed very popular, but there was no cessation in the 
study of other works, with which his own had to 
endure comparison. 

The object which Maimonides had sought in his 
* Mishneh Torah,” the facilitation of the study of 
the Talmud through brevity and system, was not 
attained. His words and expressions were regarded 
as so precisely and accurately selected that they 
were themselves treated as carefully as the Talmud 
itself, and became material for interpretation and 
exegesis (^ Yad Mal’aki,” Rule 8). In this manner 
every word and every sentence of the “Mishneh 
Torah” wasmade the object of repeated commentaries 
and casuistic hermeneutics. Asit had been hitherto 
impossible to deduce any decision from the Mishnah 
without a knowledge of the involved discussions 
and interpretations of the Talmud, so now no ruling 
of full validity in practise can be inferred from the 
“Mishueh Torah” unless due regard is paid to the 
commentaries upon this work, as well as to their dis- 
cussions, investigations, and comparisons with other 
codes, 
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MOSES B. MEIR OF FERRARA: Italian 
tosafist of the thirteenth century, whose tosafot 
were used by the compiler of the *Haggahot Mai- 
muniyyot." Moses himself used the tosafot of Ju- 
dah Sir Leon of Paris, although it is doubtful 
whether he was Judah's pupil. 





B Bere Zunz, Z. G. p. 91; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
6. I. E. 
MOSES MEIR KAMANKER. 

MANKER, MosEs Mrin.. 

MOSES BEN MENAHEM (PRAGER): 
Cabalist of Prague; disciple of R. David Oppen- 
heim; lived in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He wrote: “ Wa-Yakhel Mosheh,” cabalis- 
tic treatises on various passages of the Zohar, with 
a double commentary (“Masweh Mosheh” and 
“Tikkune ha-Parzufim”; Dessau, 1699; Zolkiev, 
1741-75); *Zera' Kodesh,” on asceticism in a caba- 
listic sense (to this is appended the story of a young 
man in Nikolsburg who was possessed by an evil 
spirit, which Moses ben Menahem drove out [F'ürth, 
1696 and, with this story omitted, 1712]). This 
story was published in Amsterdam, in 1696, in 
Judieo-German. Another edition of “ Zera‘ Kodesh." 
with the “Bat Melek” of Simeon ben David Abiob, 
was published in Venice in 1712. 
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MOSES MIZORODI BEN JUDAH MA- 
RULI: Karaite scholar; lived at Constantinople in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. He wasa 


See Ka- 
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younger contemporary of Judah Poki, on whose 
ааг Yehudah " he wrote a eulogy. Moses was 
a prolific writer; but, with the exception of a frag- 
ment from his commentary on the Pentateuch en- 
titled “Yemin Mosheh,” which is still extant in 
manuscript (St. Petersburg, Firkovich collection, 
No. 98), none of his works has survived. Simhah 
Luzki, in his “Orah Zaddiķim,” gives the titles of 
the following writings by Moses: “Ebel Mosheh,” 
on Lamentations; “ Bene Mosheh,” homilies; * Dibre 
Mosheh,” sermons; “ ‘Ene Mosheh,” commentary on 
Proverbs; * Yashir Mosheh,” on the Song of Moses; 
« Yede Mosheh,” on Ruth; “Yemin Mosheh,” com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch; “Darosh Darash Mo- 
sheh,” a sermon; * Mizwat Mosheh," on the calen- 
dar; *Perush," commentary on Aaron ben Joseph 
the Elder's * Hakdamat Azulah." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner 
Sekten, ii. 324; Fürst, Gesch. des Karüert. iii. 923; Neu- 
Dauer, Aus Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 62; Gottlober, Bik- 
koret le-Toledot ha-K ara’im, p. 204. LB 
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MOSES BEN NAHMAN GERONDI 
(RaMBaN; known also as Nahmanides and 
Bonastruc da Porta): Spanish Talmudist, exe- 
gete, and physician; born at Gerona (whence his 
name “Gerondi”) in 1194 (Gans, “Zemah Dawid,” 
p. 50, Warsaw, 1890); died in Palestine about 1970. 
He was the grandson of Isaac ben Reuben of Bar- 
celona (Bimeon ben Zemah Duran, Responsa, i., & 12) 
and cousin of Jonah Gerondi; his brother was Ben- 
veniste da Porta, the bailie of Barcelona (Jacobs, 
“Sources,” p. 180). Among his teachers in Talmud 
were Judah ben Yakar and Meir ben Nathan of 
Trinquetaille, and he is said to have been instructed 
in Cabala by his countryman Azriel. Besides rab- 
binics, Moses studied medicine, which later he prac- 
tised as a means of livelihood; he also acquired an 
extensive knowledge of philosophy. He was not 
far beyond the age of puberty when his name began 
to be counted among the Talmudical authorities of 
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his time. In his sixteenth year he commenced to 
compose compendiums of some parts of the rabbinical 
law, following the methods of Isaac 
Alfasi; and in a work entitled “ Mil- 
hamot Adonai” he defended Alfasi’s 
Talmudical decisions against the crit- 
icisms of Zerakiah ha-Levi of Gerona. 
These writings, distinguished by great acumen and 
profundity, reveal that conservative tendency which 
became a distinguishing characteristic of Moses’ 
later works—an unbounded respect for the earlier 
authorities. Tohim the wisdom of the ancients was 
unquestionable, and their utterances were to be nei- 
ther doubted nor criticized. This reverence for au- 
thority Moses extended even to the Geonim and their 
immediate disciples, up to Alfasi. “We bow," he 
says, “before them, and even when the reason for 
their words is not quite evident to us, we submit to 
them ” (“ Asifat Zekenim ” to Ketubot). 

Moses' adherence to the words of the earlier au- 
thorities, which becomes more accentuated in his 
later productions, is due as much to his natural piety 
and the influence of the northern French school 
upon his early training as to his conviction that at 
that time compromises were inopportune. Indeed, 
the rapid progress made by Greco-Arabic philoso- 
phy among the Jews of Spain and Provence after 
the appearance of the “Moreh Nebukim " gave rise 
to a tendency to allegorize Biblical narratives and 
to refuse credit to the miraculous element in the 
Talmud. Against this tendency Moses strove, and, 
as usual in such cases, went to the other extreme, 
not even allowing the utterances of the immediate 
disciples of the Geonim to be questioned. With 
these ultra-conservative ideas it was natural that in 
the struggle between Maimonists and anti-Maimon- 
ists Moses’ sympathies should go with the latter. 

Called upon, about 1238, for support by Solomon 
of Montpellier, who had been excommunicated by 
the Maimonists, Moses addressed a letter to the com- 
munities of Aragon, Navarre, and Castile, in which 
Solomon’s adversaries were severely handled. 
However, the great respect he professed for Mai- 
monides (though he did not share the latter’s views), 
reenforced by innate gentleness of character, kept 

him from allying himself with the 


Precocious 
Develop- 
ment. 


Attitude anti-Maimonist party and led him to 
Toward assume the role of a conciliator. In 

Mai- a letter addressed to the French rabbis 
monides. he draws attention to the virtues of 


Maimonides and points out that the 
“Yad” not only shows no jeniency in interpreting the 
prohibitions, but even betrays, in many cases, a posi- 
tive stringency. Asto the “Guide,” it wasintended 
not for those of unshaken belief, but for those who 
had been led astray by the works of Aristotle and 
Galen. “If,” he says, “you were of the opinion 
that it was your duty to denounce it [the “ Guide "] 
as heretical, why does a portion of your flock recede 
from the decision as if it regretted the step? Is 
it right in such important matters to act capri- 
ciously, to applaud the one to-day and the other to- 
morrow?" To conciliate both parties Moses pro- 
posed that the ban against the philosophical portion 
of the “Yad” should be revoked, but that the ban 
against the study of the * Guide" and against those 
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who rejected Talmudical interpretation of the Bible 
should be maintained and even strengthened. ‘This 
compromise, which would have ended the struggle, 
was rejected by both parties in spite of Moses’ great 
authority. 

The respect for authority which prompted Moses 
to defend Alfasi also caused him to undertake the 
defense of Simeon Kayyara, author of the ^ Halakot 
Gedolot,” against the criticisms formulated by Mai- 

monides in his “Book of Precepts.” 


Views on In the latter defense, written at a 
the more mature age, the author shows 


himself less intolerant than in the 

* Milhamot," and abandons Maimoni- 
des where fully convinced that the latter 18 wrong. 
* Notwithstanding," he says in the introduction, 
“my desire to follow the earlier authorities and to 
assert and maintain their views, I do not consider 
myself a ‘donkey carrying books. I will explain 
their methods and appreciate their value, but when 
their views can not be supported by me, I will plead, 

` though in all modesty, my right to judge according 
to the light of my eyes." It is noteworthy that, 
notwithstanding his conservatism, he considers the 
saying of R. Simlai (see COMMANDMENTS) upon which 
the belief that there are 613 commandments is based 
to be merely homiletical. 

After having given the earlier part of his life to 
his Talmudical works (see below), Moses devoted 
himself to writings of .a homiletic-exegetic and de- 
votional character. To these belong the “Iggeret 
ha-Kodesh” and the “Torat ha-Adam.” In the 
former, which deals with the holiness and signifi- 
cance of marriage, Moses criticizes Maimonides for 
stigmatizing as a disgrace to man certain of the de- 
sires implanted in the human body, In Moses’ opin- 
ion, the body with all its functions being the work 
of God, none of its impulses can be regarded as in- 
trinsically objectionable. Inthe “Torat ha-Adam,” 
which deals with mourning rites, burial customs, 

etc., Nalmanides sharply criticizes the 


Taryag. 


Views on philosophers who strove to render man 
Marriage indifferent to both pleasure and pain. 
and This, he declares, is against the Law, 


which commands man to rejoice on 
the day of joy and weep on the day 
of mourning. The last chapter, entitled “Sha‘ar 
ha-Gemul,” discusses reward and punishment, res- 
urrection, and kindred subjects. It derides the 
presumption of the philosophers who pretend toa 
knowledge of the essence of God and of His angels, 
while even the composition of their own bodies is a 
mystery to them. 

For Nahmanides, revelation is the best guide in 
all these questions; but as he is not, he says, a de- 
spiser of wisdom, one who would systematically re- 
fuse to resort to speculation for the corroboration of 
faith, he purposes to discuss them rationally. As 
God is immanently just, there must be reward and 
puuishment. This reward and punishment must 
take place in another world, for the good and evil 
of this world are relative and transitory. Besides 
the animal soul, which is derived from the *Su- 
preme Powers” and is common to all creatures, man 
possesses a special soul. This special soul, which 
is a direct emanation from God, existed before the 


Mourning. 






creation of the world. "Through the medium of man 
it enters the material life; and at the dissolution of 
its medium it either returns to its original source or 
enters the body of another man. "This belief is, ac- 
cording to Moses, the basis of the levirate marriage, 
the child of which inherits not only the name of the 
brother of his fleshly father, but also his soul, and 
thus continues its existence on the earth. The res- 
urrection spoken of by the Rabbis, which will take 
place after the coming of the Messiah, is referred b y 
Moses to the body, which may, through the influ- 
ence of the soul, transform itself into so pure an es- 
sence that it will become eternal. 

A better insight into Moses’ theological system 
is afforded by his commentary on the Pentateuch, 
which is justly considered to be his chef-d'œuvre. 

It was his last work, to the composi- 
Commen- tion of which, he says in the intro- 
tary on the duction, he was prompted by three 
Pen- motives: (1) to satisfy the minds of 
tateuch. students of the Law and stimulate 
their interest by a critical examination 
of the text; (2) to justify the ways of God and dis- 
cover the hidden meanings of the words of Scrip- 
ture, “forin the Torah are hidden every wonder and 
every mystery, and in her treasures is sealed every 
beauty of wisdom"; (8)to soothe the minds of the 
students of the Law by simple explanations and 
pleasant words when they read the appointed sec- 
tions of the Pentateuch on Sabbaths and festivals. 
To attain these ends Moses brought into play his 
peculiar genius, his warm and tender disposition, and 
his mystical visions. His exposition, rendered in a 
most attractive style and intermingled with haggadic 
and cabalistic interpretations, is based upon careful 
philology and original study of the Bible. Asin his 
preceding works, he vehemently attacks the Greek 
philosophers, especially Aristotle, and frequently 
criticizes Maimonides’ Biblical interpretations. Thus 
he cites Maimonides’ interpretation of Gen. xviii. 
8, asserting that it is contrary to the evident mean- 
ing of the Biblical words and that it is sinful even 
to hear it. 

While Maimonides endeavored to reduce the mira- 
cles of the Bible to the level of natural phenomena, 
Moses emphasized them, declaring that *no man 
can share in the Torah of our teacher Moses unless 
he believesthat all our affairs, whether they concern 
masses or individuals, are miraculously controlled, 
апа that nothing can be attributed to nature or the 
order of the world." Next to belief in miracles Moses 
places three other beliefs, which are, according to 
him, the foundations of Judaism, namely, the belief 
in creation out of nothing, in the omniscience of 
God, and in divine providence. 

Though in his commentary Moses occasionally 
criticizes Maimonides' views, paying him neverthe- 
less at the same time the greatest respect, he shows 
himself a decided adversary of Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra, against whom he often 
uses expressions that are not in keep- 
ing with his usual modesty and seren- 
ity of temper. He is especially bitter 
against him for deriding the Cabala, 
which he, Moses, considers to be a primitive divine 
tradition, even going so far as to affirm that the 
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PAGE FROM THE FIRST LISBON EDITION OF NAIIMANIDES' COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH, 1489. 
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whole text of the Torah is a succession of mystical 
names of God. Yet, notwithstanding his great ven- 
eration for the Cabala, he uses it with moderation in 
his Biblical exposition, and in his introduction ad- 
vises the reader not to meditate over the mystical 
hints scattered through his works, for “one can not 
penctrate into the mysteries of the Cabala by inde- 
pendent thought and reflection.” 

Moses’ share in the development of the Cabala, 
though universally recognized, was rather moral 
than literal; he sanctioned it by the great authority 
of his name, but not by any contributive activity. 
Even the name of cabalist can hardly be applied to 
him, for he professed the dogma of "creatio ex 
nihilo? and insisted that attributes can be ascribed 
to God. The characteristic features of Moses’ com- 
mentary are the lessons which he draws from the 
various Biblical narratives, in which he sees adum- 
brations of the history of man. Thus the account of 
the six days of Creation constitutes a prophecy of the 
events of the following six thousand years, and the 
seventh day is typical of the Messianic millennium. 
Jacob and Esau are the prototypes of Israel and 
Rome, and the battle of Moses and Joshua with the 
Amalekites is à prophecy of the war which Elijah 
and the Messiah ben Joseph will wage against Edom 
(Rome) before the arrival of the Messiah ben David, 
which was fixed by the commentator for the year 
1858. 

Moses, first as rabbi of Gerona and later as chief 
rabbi of Catalonia, seems to have led a quiet and 
happy life, surrounded by his family and numerous 
pupils, and enjoying a universal reputation. When 
well advanced in years, however, this peaceful and 
ordered life was interrupted by an event which 
compelled him togleave his family and his native 
country and wander in foreign lands. "This was the 

religious disputation he was called 


Disputa- upon to sustain, in 1263, in the pres- 
tion at ence of King James of Aragon, with 
Barcelona, the apostate Pablo Christiani. The 
1263. latter, failing to make proselytes 


among the Jewsof Provence, to whom 
he had been sent by his general Raymond de 
Penyaforte, requested King James to order Moses 
to take part in a public disputation. Relying upon 
the reserve his adversary would be forced to main- 
tain through fear of wounding the feelings of the 
Christian dignitaries, Pablo assured the king that 
he could prove the Messianie claims of Jesus from 
the Talmud and other rabbinical writings. Moses 
complied with the order of the king, but stipulated 
that complete freedom of speech should be granted, 
and for four days (July 20-24) debated with Pablo 
Christiani in the presence of the king, the court, and 
many ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

The subjects discussed were three: (1) whether 
the Messiah had appeared; (2) whether the Messiah 
announced by the Prophets was to be considered as 
divine or as a man born of human parents; and (8) 
whether the Jews or the Christians were in posses- 
sion of the true faith. From the start Moses dis- 
armed his antagonist, whose arguments were based 
. upon haggadie passages, by declaring that the Jew 
is bound to believe in the truth of the Bible, but in 
the exposition of the Talmud only in regard to 


points of religious practise; and that he is at liberty 


.to reject the haggadic interpretations, which are 


only sermons expressing the individual opinions of 
the preacher, and do not possessauthoritative weight. 
Then he went on to show that the Prophets regarded 
the Messiah as a man of flesh and blood, and not as а 
divinity, and that their promises of a reign of uni- 
versal peace and justice had not yet been fulfilled. 
On the contrary, since the appearance of Jesus, the 
world had been filled with violence and injustice, 
and among all denominations the Christians were 
the most warlike. 

Further, the question of the Messiah is of less dog- 
matic importance to the Jews than the Christians 
imagine. The reason given by him for this bold 
statement, in which he was certainly sincere, since 
he repeats it in his treatise on redemption entitled 
“ Kez ha-Ge'ullah," is that it is more meritorious for 
the Jews to observe the precepts under a Christian 

| ruler, while in exile and suffering humil- 
Views on iation and abuse, than under the rule 
the of the Messiah, when every one would 

Messiah. perforce act in accordance with the 

Law. As the disputation turned in 
favor of Moses the Jews of Barcelona, fearing the 
resentment of the Dominicans, entreated him to dis- 
continue; but the king, whom Nahmanides had ac- 
quainted with the apprehensions of the Jews, desired 
him to proceed. The controversy was therefore 
resumed, and concluded in a complete victory for 
Moses, who was dismissed by the king with a gift 
of three hundred maravedis asa mark of his respect. 

The Dominicans, nevertheless, claimed the victory, 
and Moses felt constrained to publish the contro- 
versy. From this publication Pablo selected certain 
passages which he construed as blasphemies against 
Christianity and denounced to his general Raymond 
de Penyaforte. A capital charge was then insti- 
tuted, and a formal complaint against the work and 
its author was lodged with the king. James was 
obliged to entertain the charge, but, mistrusting the 
Dominican court, called an extraordinary commis- 
sion, and ordered that the proceedings be conducted 
in his presence. Moses admitted that he had stated 
many things against Christianity, but he had writ- 
ten nothing which he had not used in his disputa- 
tion in the presence of the king, who had granted 
him freedom of speech. The justice of his defense 
was recognized by the king and the commission, 
but to satisfy the Dominicans Moses was sentenced 
to exile for two years and his pamphlet was con- 
demned to be burned. He was also fined, but this 
was remitted as a favor to BENVENISTE DE PORTA, 
Nahmanides’ brother (Jacobs, “Sources,” p. 180). 
The Dominicans, however, found this punishment 
too mild and, through Pope Clement IV., they seem 
to have succeeded in turning the two years’ exile 
into perpetual banishment. 

Moses left Aragon and sojourned for three years 
somewhere in Castile or in southern France. In 

1267 he emigrated to Palestine, and, 

Inthe after ashort stay in Jerusalem, settled 
Holy Land. at Acre, where he was very active in 
spreading Jewish learning, which was 

at that time very much neglected in the Holy Land. 
He gathered a circle of pupils around him, and 
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people came in crowds, even from the district of the 
Euphrates, to hear him. Karaites, too, are said 
to have attended his lectures, among them be- 
ing Aaron ben Joseph the Elder, who later became 
one of the greatest Karaite authorities. It was to 
arouse the interest of the Palestinian Jews in the 
exposition of the Bible that Moses wrote the greatest 
of his works, the above-mentioned commentary on 
the Pentateuch. Although surrounded by friends 
and pupils, Moses keenly felt the pangs of exile. 
*Ileft my family, I forsook my house. There, with 
my sons and daughters, the sweet, dear children I 
brought up at my knees, I left also my soul. My 
heart and my eyes will dwell with them forever.” 
During his three years’ stay in Palestine Nahma- 
nides maintained a correspondence with his native 
land, by means of which he endeavored to bring 
about a closer connection between Judea and Spain. 
Shortly after his arrival in Jerusalem he addressed a 
letter to his son Nahman, in which he described the 
desolation of the Holy City, where there were at that 
time only two Jewish inhabitants—two brothers, 
dyers by trade. Inalater letter from Acre he coun- 
sels his son to cultivate humility, which he consid- 
ers to be the first of virtues. In another, addressed 
to his second son, who occupied an official position 
at the Castilian court, Moses recommends the rec- 
itation of the daily prayers and warns above all 
againstimmorality. Moses died after having passed 
the age of seventy, and his remains were interred at 
Haifa, by the grave of Jehiel of Paris, . 
Moses! activity in the domain of the Talmud and 
Halakah was very extensive. He wrote glosses, or 
novella, on the whole Talmud in the style of the 
French tosafists and made compendiums of various 
branches of the Haiakah after the model of Isaac 
Alfasi. Those of his novellz, or glosses, which have 
been published embrace the following Talmudical 
treatises: Baba Batra (Venice, 1523); Shabbat and 
Yebamot (Hamburg, 1740); Makkot (Leghorn, 1745, 
with Abraham Meldola’s “Shib‘ah ‘Enayim ”); Kid- 
dushin (Salonica, 1759); Gittin (Sulz- 
Talmudic bach, 1762); Ketubot (Metz, 1764); 
Activity. Niddah (Sulzbach, 1765); ‘Abodah 
Zarah (Leghorn, 1780, under the title 
“Ma‘ase Zaddikim”); Hulin (2d. 1810, in “ Mizbeah 
Kapparah”). Under the title “Sefer ha-Lekutot” 
have been published novelle on various parts of 
Berakot, Mo‘ed, and Shebu‘ot (Salonica, 1791). 
Nahmanides’ known halakic works are: “ Mish- 
pete ha-Herem,” the laws concerning excommunica- 
tion, reproduced in “Kol Bo"; “ Hilkot Bedikah,” 
on the examination of the lungs of slaughtered ani- 
mals, cited by Simeon ben Zemah Duran in his 
*Yabin Shemu‘ah”; “Torat ha-Adam,” on the laws 
of mourning and burial ceremonies, in thirty chap- 
ters, the last of which, entitled “Sha‘ar ha-Gemul,” 
deals with eschatology (Constantinople, 1519, and 
frequently reprinted). To the Talmudic and hala- 
kic works belong also Moses’ writings in the de- 
.fense of Simeon Kayyara and Alfasi. These ате: 
“Milhamot Adonai,” defending Alfasi against the 
criticisms of Zerahiah ha-Levi of Gerona (published 
with the “Alfasi,” Venice, 1552; frequently re- 
printed; separate edition, Berlin, 1759); “Sefer ha- 
Zekut,” in defense of Alfasi against the criticisms 
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of Abraham ben David (RABaD; printed with Abra- 
ham Meldola’s “Shib‘ah ‘Enayim,” Leghorn, 1745; 
under the title “Mahaseh u-Magen,” Venice, 1808); 
* Hassagot" (Constantinople, 1510; frequently re- 
printed), in defense of Simeon Kayyara against the 
criticisms of Maimonides’ “ Sefer ha-Mizwot.” Moses 
wrote also: “Iggeret ha-Kodesh,” on the holiness of 
marriage (with the “Sefer ha-Musar” and in many 
separate editions); ^ Derashah,” sermon delivered in 
the presence of the King of Castile (Prague, 1597, and 
under the title * Torat Adonai Temimah,” ed. Jelli- 
nek, Leipsic, 1853); “Sefer ha-Ge’ulah,” or “Sefer 
Kez ha-Ge’ulah,” on the time of the arrival of the 
Messiah (in Azariah dei Rossi’s * Me’or ‘Enayim Imre 
Binah,” ch. xliii., and frequently reprinted); “Ig- 
geret ha-Musa,” ethical letter addressed to his son 
(in the “ Sefer ha-Yir’ah,” or “ Ig geret ha-Teshubah,” 
of Jonah Gerondi); “Iggeret ha-Hemdah,” letter 
addressed to the French rabbis in defense of Mai- 
monides (with the “Ta‘alumot Hokmah” of Joseph 
Delmedigo); “ Wikkuah,” religious controversy with 
Pablo Christiani (in the *Milbamot Hobah,” Con- 
stantinople, 1710; with a Latin translation. by 
Wagenseil, Nuremberg, 1681; revised Hebrew ver- 
sion by M. Steinschneider, Stettin, 1860); * Perush 
Shir. ha-Shirim,” a commentary on Canticles (Al- 
tona, 1764; Berlin, 1764; Johannesburg, 1857; the 
authorship of this is questionable, since the enumer- 
ation of the commandments given in iv. 11 conflicts 
with that given by Moses in the “ Hassagot "); “ Pe- 
rush Iyyob," commentary on Job, incorporated in the 
* Biblia Rabbinica " (Venice, 1517; Amsterdam, 1724- 
1727); *Bi'ur," or “ Perush ‘al ha-Torah,” commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch (published in Italy before 
1480; frequently reprinted). The last-mentioned 
work has been the subject of many commentaries; 
the mystical part has been annotated by Isaac of 
Acco in his “Me’irat ‘Enayim,” by Shem-Tob ibn 
Gaon in his “Keter Shem-Tob,” by Menahem Po- 
pers ha-Kohen, and by Joseph Caro; general com- 
mentaries on it were written by Isaac Aboab and 
(recently) by Moses Katzenellenbogen, dayyan 
of Meseritz. Criticisms of Moses (in defense of 
Rashi) have been written by Elijah Mizrahi; of 
Mizrahi (in defense of Moses) by Samuel Zarfati. 
The following cabalistic works have been ascribed 
to Moses, but the correctness of the ascription is 
doubtful: *Ha-Emunah weha-Bittahon,” or ^ Sha'ar 
Emunah,” in twenty-six chapters, a cabalistic treat- 
ment of the prayers, of natural law, of the Deca- 
logue, and of the divine attributes (included in the 
* Arze ha-Lebanon," Venice, 1601); “Perush Sefer 
Yezirah,” a commentary on the “ Book of Creation” 
(Mantua, 1562, and often reprinted) ; * Bi'ur le-Sefer 
ha-Rimmon," cited by Moses Botarel in his com- 
mentary on the “Book of Creation”; ““Eden Gan 
Elohim.” Moses was also the author of some litur-. 
gical poems and prayers, the most renowned of 
which is the “ Me-Rosh me-Kadme ‘Olamim,” which 
was incorporated in the Mahzor of Montpellier. 
It was translated into German by Sachs and into 
English by Henry Lucas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Abraham Zacuto, Vuhasin, p. 123a, Amster- 
dam, 1717; Gedaliah, Shalshelet ha-Kabbatah, p. 48a ; Con- 
forte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 19a; Rossi, Dizionario. p. 287; 
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Z. Frankel, ib. xviii. 49; Weiss, Dor, iv. 12 et 8eq.; idem, in 
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J. Q. R. i. 291; Zunz, Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, ii. 
209: idem, Literatirgeschi. p. 418; Sachs, Die Religiöse Po- 
esie, p. 323; Beer, Philosophie, p. 71; Jellinek, Beiträge, ii. 
47; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1947 ; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 87 
et scg; Landshuth, “Ammude ha-* Abodah, p. 231 ; Delitzsch, 
Zur Geschichte der Hebritischen Poesie, p. 5 


2 i 85; Isidore Loeb. 
in R. E. J. xv. 1 et seq; Neubauer, in. Expositor, vii. (Bd 


series) 98 et seq.; Schechter, Studies in Judaism, pp. 120 et 

seq: Rapoport, Toledot ha-Ramban ; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 

yim, No. 1125; Winter and Wünsche. Die Jüdische Littera- 

tur; ii. 320, 822-326, 424-427, iii. 263, 602-606. 
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MOSES HA-NAKDAN. Sec Moses BEN 
Үом-Тов. 

MOSES NAPHTALI HIRSCH RIBKAS. 
See RinkaAs, Moses. | 

MOSES NATHAN BEN JUDAH: Litur- 
gical poet of the fourteenth century; perhaps iden- 
tical with the Catalonian parnas Moses Nathan, 
who was still living in 1854. His liturgical poems 
have been included in the mahzorim of Avignon and 
Africa. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch, p. 517. 

à J. Z. L. 
MOSES NAVARRO. See NAVARRO, Moses. 
MOSES B. NOAH ISAAC LIPSCHUTZ. 

See Lirscutrz, Moses n. Noam Isaac. 

MOSES OF PALERMO: Sicilian translator 
from the Arabic into Latin; lived in the second half 
of the thirteenth century. According to a docu- 
ment preserved in the municipal archives of Naples 


and reproduced by Amari in his “ Guerra del Vespro 
Siciliano ” (1i. 407), Charles of Anjou charged (1277) 


Maestro Matteo Siciliaco to teach Moses of Palermo 
the Latin language in order that Moses might trans- 
late a collection of medical works preserved in Cas- 
tel del Novo at Naples, the residence of Charles of 
Anjou, Moses is known also as the translator, from 
Arabic into Latin, of the work of pseudo-Hippoc- 
rates entitled “Liber de Curationibus Infirmitatum 
Equorum”; the translation was published, with two 
old Italian elaborations, by Pietro Delpratto under 
the title “Trattati di Mascalcia Attribuiti ad Ippo- 
crate Tradotti dell’ Arabo in Latino da Maestro Moise 
da Palermo” (Bologna, 1865). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. x. 8; idem, Hebr. 

Uebers. p. 985. 

8. I. Bn. 

MOSES OF PARIS: Exegete; lived in the 
middle of the twelfth century. According to Gross, 
he isidentical with Moses ben Jehiel ben Mattathiah, 
the head of the Jewish community of Paris, of 
whom the Mahzor Vitry (No. 280) tells the story 
that he defended the Jews of Paris against the 
charge of putting converted Jews under spells by 
throwing dust behind themselves after an inter- 
ment. Не stated to the king that this was simply 
done in conformity with the funeral custom of 
plucking grass and casting it behind oneself while 
reciting, © And they of the city shall flourish like 
grass of the earth” (Ps. Ixxii. 16), thereby testify- 
ing to the belief in resurrection of the dead; this 
explanation satisfied the king. A Moses of Paris 
is mentioned as being in England in 1204 (Jacobs, 
“Jews of Angevin England,” pp. 225, 229). 

Moses was the author of a commentary on the 
Bible, quoted by his disciple Gabriel in his additions 
to the commentaries of Rashi and RaSHBuM (Bres- 
Jau Seminary MS. No. 103). Citations from Moses’ 








commentary are found in many exegetical works of 
his time, especially in “Pa‘neah Raza” and in the 
writings of Joseph ha-Mekanne, who contests Moses’ 
explanation of Deuteronomy xxiii. 20, according to 
which the prohibition against lending money at 
interest applies only to Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Zunz, Z. G. p. 95; Berliner, in Monatsschrift, 
1864, pp. 219, 221 ; idem, Peletat Soferim, p. 27; Zadoc Kahn, 
in R. E. J. iii. 8; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 518. 

к. І. Br. 
MOSES OF PAVIA (surnamed Gaon): Ital- 
ian scholar of the eleventh century. According to 

Kaufmann, he is identical with the teacher Moses 

of Pavia, who, about 900 c.x., left that city for the 

north of Italy on account of a quarrel with Amit- 
tai b. Shephatiah. He is cited as a gaon in all 
the treatises on "terefot ” of the German and French 
medieval schools, although his name does not occur 
in the “‘Aruk,” from which this reference is said to 
be derived. According to the “ Mikdash Me‘at,” 

а poem by Moses de Rieti, Moses of Pavia died a 

martyr's death, apparently in 1096. In the printed 

Tosafot (to Hul. 47a, s.v. ууч) he is usually confused 

with Moses of Pontoise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, Toledot R. Natan, in Biklurc 
ha-'Ittim, x. (1829), note 47; Kohut, Aruch Completum, i., 
xxxviii; Neubauer, M. J. C. ii. 124 et seq; Monatsschrift, 
1896, xl. 503. . 

G. 1. E 


MOSES SAERTELES (SAERTELS) В. IS- 


SACHAR HA-LEWVI: Exegete: lived at Prague 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. llis 
name (очур) is а matronymic from “Sarah,” 
He published the Pentateuch and the Five Rolls, 
with glosses and notes in Judwo-German, under the 
title “ Be’er Mosheh ” (Prague, 1605; frequently re- 
printed), which was highly esteemed by Ezekiel 
Landau. Asasupplement to it he appended “ Le- 
kah Tob," glosses and notes, in German, to the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa. à 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 247 ; Zunz, Z. G. p. 282; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1993. 

E. C. ў А. Kr. 

MOSES BEN SAMUEL BEN ASHER: 
French Talmudist; flourished at Perpignan in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Both Moses 
and his father possessed great influence in Perpi- 
gnan, and obtained from James I., King of Majorca, 
permission for the Jews who had been expelled from 
France in 1306 to settle at Perpignan. Moses was a 
close: friend.of Abba Mari of, Lunel, to whose son 
Meshullam he gave his daughter in marriage; he 
corresponded with Abba Mari during the Monipel- 
lier controversy (1808-6). Moses, being more liberal 
than his friend and of a conciliatory nature, did 
not share his views. Ife informed Abba Mari that 
Solomon ben Adret’s letters had divided the Jews 
of Perpignan into three different groups, two of 
which blamed Abba Mari for the whole disagreement. 
Moses had defended him as well as he could, but 
requested from him more information concerning 
the letters he had sent to Solomon b. Adret. After 
Abba Mari had given him the necessary explana- 
tion, Moses endeavored to calm the opposing parties. 
He wrote to the same effect to Don Profiat Gracian 
of Barcelona, who, instigated by Solomon ben Adret, 
attempted to win Moses over to their side. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Minhat Kena’ot, pp. 57, 81, 83 et seq., 1793 
Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 661, 671-672, 
690; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 466. 

G. M. SEL. 


MOSES B. SAMUEL OF ROQUEMAURE 
(кллїюрул): Physician and translator of the four- 
teenth century; lived at Avignon, Toledo, and Se- 
ville. At Toledo he wrote a poem, before 1858, 
satirizing the eccentric philosophical writer Shema- 
riah of Negropont, who posed as Messiah and 
prophet while in Castile. Moses next went to Se- 
ville, where he was baptized, taking the name of 
Juan d'Avignon. There he translated (1360) Ber- 
nard de Gordon's “ Lilium Medicine ? from the Latin 
into Hebrew, under the title “ Perah ha-Refu'ot." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 2121; 

idem, in R. E.J. x. 89 et ве. Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 629 ; 


Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 785. 
G. M. K. 


MOSES IBN TIBBON. See IBN TIBBON. 


MOSES B. SAMUEL ZURIEL. See ZURIEL, 
Moses B. SAMUEL. 

MOSES, SASON MORDECAI: Turkish cab- 
alist and Talmudist; lived in Bagdad, where he 
died in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
He wrote: “Kol Sason," on ethics (Leghorn, 1859; 
Bagdad, 1891); * Dabar be-‘Itto,” commentary on the 
Pentateuch and Talmud (2 vols., 0. 1862-64); “ Miz- 


mor le-A caf." on the ritual (25. 1864): “Imre Sason,” 
on ethics (Bagdad, 1891); “Tehillah.le-Dawid,” а 


commentary (db. 1892). А large number of his manu- 
scripts were destroyed by a fire that occurred in his 
house in 1853. 

J. N. E. B. E. 


MOSES SHEDEL. бее перет, Moses. 
MOSES B. SHEM-TOB. See LEON, MOSES DE. 


MOSES B. SHEMAIAH: Scholarand preach- 
er in the latter part of theseventeenth century. He 
was the author of a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
containing also notes on Rashi's commentary and en- 
titled“ Wa-Yiktab Mosheh " (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1694), and of * Kodesh la-Aconai,” explanations to 
Ex. xxxix. 80 (2р. 1700). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 401; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1996. 


Ww. B. J. Z. L. 
MOSES BEN SHNEOR. See Moses oF 
Evreux. 


MOSES, SILAS MEYER: President of the 
Bank of Bombay; second son of M. S. Moses; born 
in Bombay Nov. 98, 1845. He was educated in 
that city, and, being rclated to the Sassoon family, 
went at an early age to China in connection with 
the business of David Sassoon & Co, In 1880 he 
left China and returned to his native city, becom- 
ing manager of the bank there, On the death of his 
uncle Solomon D. Sassoon (1894) he succeeded him 
as a director of the bank and likewise as a member 
of the Bombay Port Trust. He was also on the 
committee of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
In 1897 he was unanimously elected to the position 
of president of the bank, being the first member of 
the Jewish community to attain that position. He 





was appointed by Lord Sandhurst member of the 
legislative council of the presidency of Bombay. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. 1898; Jewish Year Book, 5661. 
J. G. L. 


MOSES BEN SIMHAH OF LUTSK (called 
also ha-‘Anaw [*the modest ”] and he-Hasid 
[“ the pious”]): Karaite scholar of the first half of 
the eighteenth century; father of Simhah Isaac, au- 
thor of the “Orah Zaddikim." Moses of Lutsk 
wrote a work entitled “ Torat Mosheh ”; itisdivided 
into four parts and contains liturgical poems and 
prayers, as well as a number of sermons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Simhah Isaac of Lutsk, Ога Zaddikim, p. 

26b; Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Karwim, 7р. 204, 

Wilna, 1865; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 618, No. 520. 

8. . J. Z. L. 


MOSES OF SMOLENSK: Russian engraver 
of the twelfth century. In a collection of docu- 
ments published by Professor Kunik of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences and relating to business trans- 
actions between the people of northwestern Russia 
and those of the city of Riga, there is a document, 
dated 1284, containing the decision inasuit, concern- 
ing a bell, between a Russian and a German. It 
bears the signature of Feodor, Duke of Smolensk, 
to which is added, “Moses, engraver of Feodor, 
made this seal" The document does not state that 
this Moses was a Jew, but it may be safely con- 


cluded that he was, for the name “Moses” was пої 
in use among the Russian Christians of that time; 


as Kunik points out, the Russians knew nothing of 
the art of engraving seals and coins. The Russian 
historian Solovyev arrives at a similar conclusion 
in regard to Ephraim Moisich (* Moisich " = “son of 
Moses”), since the name “ Moses” was not common 
among the Russians, although “Ephraim” was (see 
Jew. Ехсүс. i. 569, s.v. ANBAL). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Harkavy, in Ha-Meliz, 1868, No. 14; Ha-Kar- 
mel, 1883, vol. v.; Solovyev, Istoriya Rossiis, ii. 266. 
H. R. G. D. R. 


MOSES SOFER. See SCHREIBER, Moses. 


MOSES (LEVI) B. SOLOMON OF BEAU- 
CAIRE: French writer; livedat Salon in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. He was the teacher 
of Kalonymus b. Kalonymus of Arles, who called 
him “the learned scholar,” * the ornament of sages." 
He translated into Hebrew Averroes’ greater com- 
mentary on Aristotle's * Metaphysics”; this transla- 
tion, however, is ascribed also to Moses b. Solomon 
of Salerno (* Catalogue des Manuscrits Hébreux et 
Samaritains de la Bibliothéque Imperiale," 1866, p. 
257, Nos. 887-890). The first four books of his 


‘translation were copied in 1842 by Asher b. Abra- 


ham Kohen of Lunel Moses of Beaucaire wrote 

also а refutation of Joseph Caspi's *Sefer ha-Sod," 

in collaboration with ABBA MARI вех ELIGDOR; and 
he summarized Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle’s 

* Physics." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 85, 121, 289, 390, 
650; Renan-Neubauer, Ecrivains Juifs Francais, pp. 412- 
416 ; Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber. Emeye. section ii., 

part 32, p. 171; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 123, 171. S. K 


D 
MOSES B. SOLOMON D'ESCOLA. 
GERONDI, Moses B. SOLOMON D'ESCOLA. 


See 


Moses b. Solomon 
Moss 
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MOSES BEN SOLOMON HA-KOHEN 
ASHKENAZI: German tosatist; lived at Mayence 
inthe twelfth century. It appears, however, that 
Moses was a native of France (“Or Zarua‘,” ii., 
No. 34. He was a pupil of R. Isaac ha-Zaken 
(Solomon Luria, Responsa, No. 29); he seems to 
have studied also under Jacob Tam (* Mordekai,” 
Yeb., No. 79; B. M., No. 893) and, at Mayence, 
under Eliezer b. Nathan (*Zofnat Pa‘neah,” p. 
126d) Among his pupils were R. Baruch of Ma- 
yence, R. Eleazar of Worms, and Eliezer b, Joel ha- 
Levi (* Mordekai," Ket., Nos. 152, 102; B. K., No. 
125; “Rokeah,” Nos. 182, 418, 491). His responsa 
are mentioned in “Mordekai” (B. M., No. 9), and 
his *Sefer ha-Dinin" is quoted by Asher b. Jehiel 
(* Pesakim,” Kid. i., No. 20). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, Mardochai ben Hillel, р. 148; Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1120. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

MOSES BEN SOLOMON OF SALERNO: 
Italian philosopher and commentator of the thir- 
teenth century. Between 1940 and 1950 he wrote 
a commentary on Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim,” 
which he afterward revised in part; only a small 
portion of the work, with annotations by his son 
Isaiah, is still extant (MSS. Bodleian, Oppenheimer 
Cat., No. 1163: London, Beth ha-Midrash MS., No. 
517; Munich MSS., Nos. 69, 378, p. 687; De Rossi 
MSS., Parma, Nos. 106, 107, 1; St. Petersburg, Fir- 
kovich collection, No. 482). His work is mainly a 
paraphrase, the technical terms being trauslated into 
Italian. He knew Latin also, and in that language 
read the * Moreh " for Nicalao da Giovenazzo, prob- 
ably Nicolo Paglia, Nobile di Giovenazzo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 488. 


J; J. S. R. 


MOSES BEN SOLOMON BEN SIMEON 
OF BURGOS: Spanish cabalist of the thirteenth 
century; pupil of Jacob ha-Kohen of Provence, 
Hebrew manuscript No. 1565, 8 in the Bodleian 
Library (Neubauer's catalogue) contains an answer 
of Moses to a question of oue of his friendsin regard 
to the Sacred Name. In this answer, a little caba- 
listic treatise, Moses quotes Hai Gaon, Judah b. 
Yakar, Isaac ha-Laban, and his teacher Jacob hba- 
Kohen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Jewish Literature, p. 114. 

E. С. M. SEL. 

MOSES TAKU OF TACHAU. See Taku, 
Moses в. Haspar. 

MOSES BEN TODROS: Spanish rabbi; lived 
about 1150, He was for many years nasi of Nar- 
bonne. and was both prominent as a scholar and 
well known for his charity. Because of his unas- 
suming disposition he is always spoken of as “he- 
‘anaw” = “the modest one.” His name appears 
among the signatories to the famons appeal for per- 
mission to use an ordinary manuscript of the Torah 
at the public reading of the Law during divine 
service in case one written according to the regula- 
tions should be unobtainable. His son Levi is 
highly lauded by Al-Harizi as a philanthropist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Yuhasin, s.v.; Zunz, Z. G. i. 480, 483; 


Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 407, 419, 414. 
W. B. J. S. R. 








MOSES DI TRANI. See TRANI. 


MOSES URI B. JOSEPH HA-LEVI: Rabbi 
at Emden and one of the founders of the Spanish- 
Portuguese community at Amsterdam; born 1544, 
probably at Wittmund; died after 1622 in Emden. 
In 1593 а vessel of Maranos, under the leadership of 
Jacob Tirado, was driven out of its course to Emden, 
and Tirado, seeing from a Hebrew inscription on a 
house that Jews lived in the city, found his way to 
the home of Moses Uri ha-Levi. Tirado explained 
who he was and requested that he and his com- 
panions be received into Judaism. Moses Uri ad- 
vised him to go to Amsterdam, and promised to fol- 
low with his family. Moses Uri then removed to 
Amsterdam, where he circumcised the Maranos and 
established a house of prayer, he himself becoming 
their rabbi and his son Aaron their hazzan (see Jew. 
Ехото, i. 587, а, г, AMSTERDAM). Moses and Aaron 
are reported to have circumcised 2,500 Maranos. 
The grandson of Moses Uri, Uri Phoebus b. Aaron 
ha-Levi (b. 1628; d. in Amsterdam 1715), was the 
owner ofa printing-press in Amsterdam, where he 
was established from 1658 to 1689; afterward, from 
1693 to 1705, he printed at Zolkiev, Galicia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Menahem Мап, She’erit Fisrael; De Bar- 

rios, Casa de Jacob, p. 6; idem, Lriumpho del Govierno 

Popular, pp. 67 et seg.: D. Н. de Castro, De Synagoge der 

Port. Isr. Gemeente te Amsterdam, pp. 4 et seq; Grütz, 

Gesch. ix. 515 et seq. 


D. M. K. 
MOSES WALLICH. See WaLLICIH. 


MOSES OF WORMS: Legendary rabbi of the 
eleventh century; reputed to have been the greatest 
magician and necromancer of his time (Tritheim, 
* Annales Hirsaugienses," i. 208). There isa legend 
that Archbishop Eberhard of Treves issued on April 
15, 1066, an edict that those Jews who refused to be 
baptized on the Saturday preceding Easter must 
leave the country. The same legend says that Eber- 
hard prepared himself on that Saturday fora general 
baptism of the Jews, but that the latter by magic 
brought about his sudden death just before the time 
appointed for baptism. "lritheim (0.с.) declares that 
the Jews of Treves had applied to R. Moses of 
Worms, who, having madea wax figure of the arch- 
bishop, kindled it while reciting certain incanta- 


| tions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Aronius, Regesten, No. 160; Kohut, Gesch. 
der Deutschen Juden, p. 33 (the latter has Moses of Cologne, 
and gives also the date 1059). 

E. C. M. SEL. 


MOSES IBN YAHYA. Sce Yanya, Moses IBN. 


MOSES BEN YOM-TOE (known also as 
Moses ha-Nakdan): English Masorite and gram- 
marian. He is quoted by Moses ben Isaac as his 
teacher (“Sefer ha-Shoham,” ed. Collins, p. 37), and 
is referred to in the Berlin manuscripts of his work 
as “Moses ben Yom-Tob of London." Ho wrote 
* Darke ha-Nikkud weha-Neginot," rulesof punctu- 
ation and accentuation of the Masorah, which was 
first printed by Jacob ben Hayyim in the Bomberg 
rabbinic Bible, and has been repeated in all subse- 
quent rabbinic Bibles. It was published separately 
by Hirsch ben Menahem (Wilna, 1822) and by Frens- 
dorff (Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1854), who calls the 
author “Moses ben Joseph Hazzan.” It is practi- 
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cally the standard work on Hebrew punctuation in 

the Middle Ages. In it Moses quotes Rashi, Abra- 

ham ibn Ezra, and Solomon Parhon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch, 
1897; Zunz, Z. G. iii. 567; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins 
Français, p. 484; Bacher, in R. E. J. xii. 13-19 ; idem, iu 
preface to his edition of J. Kimhi’s Sefer Zikkaron; idem, in 
Winter and. Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 234; Ja- 
cobs, in J. Q. R.i. 182, 11. 822-327; idem, Jews of Angevin 
England, pp. 282-420 ; Benjacob, Ozar na-Sefarim, p. 130. 


т; J.—J. Z. L. 


MOSES ZACUTO. 
Moses. 

MOSES ZARAH EIDLITZ. See EIDLITZ, 
Moses ЛАБАН. 

MOSES ZEEB WOLF BEN ELIEZER: 
Lithuanian rabbi of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; born at Grodno; died at Byelostok. Не 
was at first head of the yeshibah at Grodno; then, 
in 1818, he was called to the rabbinate of Tiktin, 
where he remained until 1824, in which year he was 
invited to the rabbinate of Byelostok. He was rabbi 
of that city until his death. Moses Леер Wolf was 
the author of: (1) “Mar’ot ha-Zobe’ot” (Grodno, 
1810), novellae and notes on the seventeenth chapter 
of the Shulban 'Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, containing 
the laws concerning ihe “‘agunah”; (2) *Aguddat 
Ezob ” (Byelostok, 1824), homilies for holy days and 
certain Sabbaths, followed by * Allon Bakut,” nine 
funeral orations; (8) novell on the four parts of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk (only those on Orah Hayyim 
were published, by his son David; Warsaw, 1858); 
(4) responsa, three volumes of which apply to the 
Shulban ‘Aruk—Orah Hayyim, Yoreh De‘ah, and 
Eben ha-‘Ezer (Wilna, 1886). 

BIBLIOGRAPIY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 301; Fürst, Bibl. 


Jud. ii. 399. 
w. D. M. SEL. 


See ZacuTO (ZAKUTO), 


MOSESSOHN, AARON BEN MOSES: Ger- 
man rabbi; born probably in Glogau; died at Ans- 
bach. Bavaria, 1780; was a descendant of the Zebi 
family (sec Brüll's “Jahrb.” і. 87-192). In 1768 he 
was elected rabbi of Berlin, having previously been 
rabbi of Dessau. Mendelssohn put his name on the 
title-page of a thanksgiving sermon which Moses- 
sohn had written after the peace of Hubertsburg in 
1763. The sermon appeared under the title “ Aaron 
Mosessohin's Friedenspredigt ins Deutscheübersetzt 
von R. S. K." Berlin, 1763. It was reprinted in 
Mendelssohn’s * Gesammelte Schriften,” vi. 407-415, 
and translated into Hebrew in * Ha-Me’assef,” 1789, 
pp. 14-24. 

Aaron edited “He-’Aruk mi-ShaK ” (Berlin, 1767), 
the commentary of liis great-grandfather Shabbethai 
Cohen on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, to which 
he added notes of his own. | About 1771 е accepted 
the rabbinate of Schwabach, with which the office 
of chief rabbi of the principality of Ansbach was 
united. Upon his recommendation the congrega- 
tion of Berlin conferred upon Mendelssohn honor- 
ary membership, April 3, 1771. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. L. Landshuth, Toledot Anshe ‘ha-Shem 
u-Pe'ullatam, pp. 60-69, Berlin, 1881; S. Haenle, Gesch. der 

Juden im Ehemaligen Flirstenthuum Ansbach, 1867, p. 125 ; 


Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, pp. 145-146, Leipsic, 1862 ; 
Moses Mendelssohn's Gesammelte Schriften, v. 223-224. 


D. L. G. 


MOSESSOHN (MARKEL), MIRIAM (née 
WIERSBOLOWSKY): Russian-Hebrew author- 
ess; born at Kovno 1841. At the age of thirteen 
she removed with her parents to Suwalki, where 
she continued her Hebrew studies under the He- 
braist Paradiesthal, devoting herself at the same 
time to the German and French languages and liter- 
atures. She then translated German novels into 
Hebrew, her first attempt being a translation of 
Philippson's *Der Flüchtling aus Jerusalem" (in 
manuscript). Family troubles, however, prevented 
her from devoting herself entirely to this class of 
work, and only one book of hers was published, 
namely, “Ha-Yehudim be-Angliya,” i. (Warsaw, 
1869), a translation in pure and elegant Hebrew of 
Francolm's * Die Juden und die Kreuzfahrer," etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, p. зп, 


Leipsic, 1879; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. р. 231. 
п. R. A. S. W. 


MOSLER, HENRY : American genre painter; 
born in New York city June 6, 1841. He was taken 
to Cincinnati when a child and began to study art 
at the age of ten. In 1863 he went to Düsseldorf, 
where he studied drawing under Professor Mucke 
and painting under Kindler. He next spent six 
months with Hebertin Paris. In 1866 he returned 
to Cincinnati, where he devoted his time to portraits 
and small genre pictures. In 1874 he went to 
Europe again and spent the following twenty years 
in Munich and Paris. During this period he execu- 
ted many large canvasses and received numerous 
awards, the first, in 1874, being a medal from the 
Royal Academy at Munich. In 1879 he exhibited 
“The Return of the Prodigal Son” at the Paris 
Salon; this pieture was awarded an * honorable 
mention" and was afterward purchased by the 
French government for the Luxemburg gallery, 
being the first work so purchased from an American 
artist. 

Mosler received also the gold medal of the Paris 
Salon, 1888, the silver medal of the Exposition 
Universelle, Paris, 1889, the Archduke Carl Lud- 
wig of Austria’s gold medal, 1893, the Thomas B. 
Clarke prize, National Academy of Design, New 
York, 1896, etc. He was made chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur and officier de l’ Académie in 1892, 
and associate of the National Academy of Design, 
New York, in 1895. 

Some of Mosler's paintings arc in the museums of 
Sydney, N. S. W., and Grenoble, France, and in 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts) and Cincinnati, Ohio. Some are in private 
collections, as * The Wedding Feast," purchased 
by Jacob Н, Schiff of New York (1898), and * In- 
voking God's Blessing," bought by Henry Selig- 
man (1900). 

А. F. N. L. 


MOSS, LUCIEN: American philanthropist; 
born at Philadelphia May 25, 1881; died there April 
19, 1895; eldest son of Eliezer L., and grandson 
of John Moss. He received his education at New 
Haven, Conn., and Philadelphia, and became a ma- 
chinist for the firm of Morris & Taws, Philadel- 
phia, for whom he superintended the erection of 
sugar-mills in Porto Rico; later he founded the 
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firm of Wiler & Moss, brass-workers. In 1878 he 
retired from business. The remaining years of his 
life were passed quietly in Philadelphia, where he 
interested himself in philanthropic work. He was 
associated with all the important Hebrew charitable 
societies there, and was a member of the boards of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and of the Socicty for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, He left the bulk of his moderate fortune 
to the Jewish Hospital Association of Philadelphia, 
for the founding and endowing of the Lucien Moss 
Home for Incurables of the Jewish Faith, 

Ep E Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 5, pp. 


A. F. T. H. 


MOSS, MARY: American authoress; born at 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 94, 1864. 
Since 1902 she has been a prolific contributor of fic- 
tion and essays to the magazines. Her Jewish novel 
“Julian Meldola " appeared in * Lippincott's Maga- 
zine” for March, 1908, and she has contributed 
sketches on the Yiddish theater to the Philadelphia 
press. Besides two other novels, “A Sequence in 
Hearts” and * Fruit Out of Season” (/5. Oct., 1902), 
She has contributed short stories and essays to the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” * MeClure's Magazine,” “The 
Bookman,” * Ainslee’s Magazine,” and “Scribner’s 
Magazine.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Bookman, Nov., 1908. 
A. 

MOSSE, BENJAMIN: Rabbi of Avignon, 
France; born at Nimes Dec. 8, 1832; died at Mar- 
seilles July 24, 1892. Mosse was the founder of the 
monthly periodical “La Famille de Jacob." He was 
the author of: “Un Ange du Ciel sur la Terre,” 
poems; “Droits et Devoirs de l'ITomme" (14 edi- 
tions); * Manuel d'Instruction Civique?; * Gustave 
ou la Propriété et le Travail"; *"Elévations Re- 
ligieuses et Morales”; “Traduction Littérale et 
Juxtalinéaire des Psaumes, Précédée d'une Gram- 
maire," ete.; “Les Femmes de l'Antiquité Juda- 
ique"; “Don Pedro П., Empereur du Brésil.” He 
also translated Abravanel's “Rosh Amanah” (Avi- 
gnon, 1884). 

8. J. Ka. 


MOSSE, MARKUS: German physician; born 
Aug. 8, 1808, at Grütz, in the province of Posen; 
died there Nov. 10, 1865. On account of his emi- 
nent ability and popularity he was elected, while 
still young, a councilor in hisnative town, and made 
president of the Jewish community. "The Rev- 
olution of 1848 in Poland, which had a purely na- 
tional character, brought about a change in his life. 
Unlike his coreligionists, who either held them- 
selves aloof or else fought on the German side, 
Mosse took sides with the Polish rebels, the so- 
called *Sensenmünner." Не was wounded, taken 
captive, and condemned to imprisonment. His par- 
ticipation in the contest neither gained for him 
the recognition of his partizans nor brought him 
contentment; and more than once he regretted his 
action. 

During the rest of his life Mosse lived quietly in 
Grütz, engaged in the practise of his profession. 
Various benevolent institutions in Griitz are con- 








nected with his name, as the Dr. M. Mosse Hospi- 
tal, which is open to all irrespective of religious 
distinction. 

8. J. Fri. 


MOSSE, RUDOLF: German publisher and 
philanthropist; son of Dr. Markus Moses; born May 
8, 1848, at Grütz, Posen. He began his career as an 
apprentice in the book-printing establishment of 
Merzbach at Posen, publisher of the * Ostdeutsche 
Zeitung," and mastered the technique of printing 
in Leipsie, Berlin, and other cities. Advertising 
was not at all developed in Germany at Шаб time, 
and it was in this direction that Mosse at the age 
of twenty-four saw his opportunity; he organized 
an advertising agency at Berlin, which finally ex- 
tended itself to most of the larger cities of Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. His success was phenom- 
cnal. It was through his initiative that adverti- 
sing supplements were added to * Kladderadatsch,” 
* Fliegenden Blitter,” * Gartenlaube," * Ucber Land 
und Meer," etc. Mosse is associated with the pub- 
lication of the “ Berliner Tageblatt ” (since 1870), the 
* Deutsche Montagsblatt " (1877-88), the * Deutsche 
Heichsblatt? (1881-94), the “Berliner Morgenzei- 
tung" (since 1889), and the “ Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums” (since 1890). Among other publica- 
tions of his are the “ Bäder Almanach ” (since 1882) 
and the “ Deutsche Reichsadressbuch” (established in 
1897) His printing establishment, founded in 1872, 
is one of the largest of its kind. 

Mosse is known also for his philanthropic work. In 
1892 he established a fund (“ Unterstützungskasse ”) 
for his employees (numbering more than 500) with 
a capital of 100,000 marks, and in 1895 another fund 
of 1,000,000 marks for the same purpose. He built 
a hospital in his native town, Griitz, founded an 
educational institution for (100) children in Wil- 
helmsdorf, near Berlin, with an endowment of about 
8,000,000 marks, aided in the foundation of the Em- 
peror and Empress Frederick Hospital in Derlin, 
and contributed liberally toward various literary 
and artistic enterprises. “He represented tlie Jewish 
community of Berlin for ten years and now (1904) 
represents the Reform congregation there. Since 
1884 his brother Emil Mosse (b. Feb. 1, 1854) has 
been hiis partner in business. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Berühmte Isractlitisehe Männer und 
Frauen, ii. 889-394. 

8. I. Wan. 
MOSSIRI, HAY YIM NISSIM RAPHAEL: 

Turkish rabbinical writer; died about 1800 at Jeru- 

salem, whither he had gone from Salonica. He was 

the author of “Beer Mayim Hayyim,” responsa 

(2 vols., Salonica, 1764 and 1814), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, J7istoire des Israélites de VEmpire 
Ottoman; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash; Hazan, 
Ha-Ma‘alot Ui-Shelomoh, p. 13. 

D. M. Fn. 
MOSTAR: Capital of the district of Mostar, in the 
province of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Austria, It 

had in 1895 a total population of 14,370, of whom 164 

were Jews. The first Jews settled at Mostar in 1850 

and founded a community six years later. Up tothe 

Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 

1878 only Sephardic Jews lived in Mostar, but there- 

after Ashkenazic Jews from Austria-Hungary joined 
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them. The community rentsa building for the pur- 
poses of a synagogue and maintains a cemetery. 
It has no rabbi, its religious affairs being adminis- 
tered by: the official who has charge of religious in- 
gtruction in the city schools. The Jews of Mostar 
are not excluded from state or municipal offices. 
The Ashkenazim and Sephardim are numerically 
about equal; they live in complete harmony with 
each other and with the members of other denomi- 
nations. 

D. S. WE. 

MOSUL (Arabic, Mausil): Town of Asiatic 
Turkey; situated 220 miles northwest of Bagdad, 
on the right bank ofthe Tigris; capital of the prov- 
ince of the same name. Jews settled at Mosul, or 
rather in the ancient NrxEvEH (a suburb of which 
probably stood on the site of the present Mosul), 
on the left bank of the Tigris, when Shalmaneser, 
King of Assyria (730-719 в.с.), conquered Sa- 
maria. In 1165 Benjamin of Tudela found 7,000 
Jews at Mosul, living under the protection of the 
house of Attabek. The head of the community was 
R. Zakkai ha-Nasi, who claimed to be a descendant 
of David. About 1171, David, chief rabbi of Mosul, 
obtainod from the calif a firman permitting him to 
visit all the holy places (Luncz, “Jerusalem,” 1899, 
р. 25). In 1289 the head of the flourishing commu- 
nity was the exilarch R. David ben Daniel, who also 
claimed to be a descendant of David. He, together 
with eleven members of the local rabbinical college, 
signed a letter threatening with excommunication 
Solomon Petit of Acre, the opponent of Maimonides 
(Grütz, “Gesch.” 8d ed., vii. 166). 

Little is known of the Jews at Mosul after 1289. 
In 1848 the traveler Benjamin II. found 450 Jew- 
ish families there (Benjamin IL, “Mas‘e Yisracl,” 
p. 84). 

In 1903 there were 1,100 Jewsin a total population 
of 45,000. The affairs of the community are di- 
rected by the chief rabbi, Hakam Jacob, assisted by 
а court composed of three members. The commu- 
nity is not organized as such, levying no taxes; nor 
are there any benevolent societies. Although Benja- 
min II. says that in 1848 the Jews of Mosul were 
engaged in commerce and were in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, they have since then been reduced by 
persecution and forced to live by peddling. At the 
jnstance of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, since 
1875 the Ottoman government has consented to al- 
low a Jew to have a scat in the municipal council 
of Mosul (Solomon Sasson in 1908), an arrangement 
adopted also in the other large cities of Kurdistan. 
Another Jew, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, is a member of the su- 
preme court. 

There are two synagogues: the Large Syna- 
gogue, which is very ancient, and the Bet ha-Midrash, 
founded in 1875, which serves also as a school (250 
pupils), Benjamin of Tudela says that in his time 
the tombs of the prophets Obadiah, Nahum, and 
Jonah existed at Mosul; and the natives say that 

_ beside the tomb of the last-named a bush springs 
up every year, recalling the “kikayon” of Jonah. 

Thirty hours by horse to the north of Mosul is the 
village of Bar Tanura, inhabited exclusively by 
Jews, who claim that their ancestors have lived there 
since the return from Babylon, and who support 
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themselves by manual labor. In 1893 this peaceable 
community was pillaged by Kurds from the moun- 
tains, who killed two Jews and wounded others. 
The remainder fled to the neighboring villages, and 
did not dare return to their homes until assured of 
the protection of the Vali of Mosul, which they se- 
cured through a letter from Moses ha-Levi, chief 
rabbi of Turkey. 

In 1884 Siouffi, the French vice-consul at Mosul, 
sent to the Alliance Israélite Universelle the follow- 
ing statistical table in regard to the Jewish popula- 
tion in the province of Mosul, excepting that at 
Kerkuk, Koi-Sanjak, Ravenduz, and Sulaimaniye: 
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Place. HE Occupations. 
© 
3 
a 
АКТА 250 | Merchants, druggists, goldsmiths, dyers, 
weavers, farmers. 
Barach ........ 20 Merchants, dyers, weavers, farmers. 
Bet-Nuri....... 60 | Dyers, druggists, weavers. 
tke - : t; ‹ 
Rc d t 305 | Merchants, weavers, farmers. 
Charafan ......| 305 | Dyers, weavers, farmers. 
Choch and 0? Я 
Gondoe 107 | Merchants, druggists, dyers, farmers. 
Delioc.......,..| 205 | Merchants, weavers, farmers. 
Erbil.......... «| 730 | Merchants, money changers, druggists, 
.|. goldsmiths, shoemakers, farmers. 
Nafkir......... 965 | Dyers, weavers, farmers. ` 
Nervel........ y 40 | Merchants, druggists, dyers, weavers. 
н Muzuriye. q j 350 | Dyers, weavers, farmers. 
Sandur.. ..| 250 | Merchants, weavers, farmers. 
{пө us 510 | Merchants, druggists, ferrymen. 
ibar апа 2 
Surdjie..... | 810 | Druggists, dyers, weavers, farmers. 
Total....... 3,807 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dezobry and Bachelet, Dict. d'Histoire et 
de Géographie; Benjamin of Tudela, Mas‘ot Binyamin; 
Benjamin 1L, Mase Yisrael; Lunez, Jerusalem, 1899; M. 
Franco, Histoire des Israélites Ottomans, p. 211; Bulletin 
d' Alliance Israélite Universelle, 1893, 1894. 


D. M. Fr. 


MOSZKOWSKI, MORITZ: German pianist 
and composer; born Aug. 28, 1854, at Breslau, where 
he received his early musical education. After a 
further course of musical training at Dresden and 
at the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst at Berlin, he 
acted for several years as teacher in the last-men- 
tioned institution. He then gave concerts in Berlin, 
and in 1878 made a successful tour through Germany 
and visited Russia and France. An accident to his 
arm compelled him to abandon public performances 
for several years, during which he produced some 
of his best compositions. In 1897 Moszkowski re- 
moved to Paris. The influence of Chopin is very 
marked in his works. Some of his pianoforte pro- 
ductions, such as the serenade ^ Aus Aller Herren 
Liindern” and the “Spanish Dances," havehad great 
vogue. Hisopera * Bobadil,? first performed at the 
Royal Opera-House, Berlin, in 1892, was favorably 
received, the ballet-music being especially pleasing. 
Among his other productions may be mentioned the 
symphonic poem “Jeanne d' Arc”; a pianoforte con- 
certo in E major; two orchestral suites; * Phantas- 
tischer Zug,” for orchestra; a violin concerto; anda 
number of pianoforte compositions. 

s. J. So. 
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MOTAL, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB OF SA- 
LONICA: Turkish rabbi of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; born about 1568; died in 1658. He was a 
pupil of R. Samuel Hayyun, author of the responsa 
collection “Bene Shemuel,” and probably of R. 
Solomon b. Abraham Kohen (MaHaRSHaK) also. 
As the director of the yeshibah of the old Lisbon 
community of Salonica he gathered about him a 
large number of devoted pupils, many of whom 
subsequently became weli-known rabbis, among 
them Aaron ben Isaac Lapapa, author of “Bene 
Aharon.” 

Motal was the author of many responsa and de- 
cisions, which were included in other works, e.g., 
in the “Bene Shemuel,” in the collection of deci- 
sions by R. Hayyim Shabbethai (part i., Salonica, 
1718; partii., db. 1715; part iii., 0. 1718)and the same 
scholar’s responsa (čb. 1651), and in * Bene Aharon.” 
Motal wrote also the following independent works: 
“Sefer Torat ha-Nazir " (Salonica, 1821), novell to 
the treatise Nazir, and on the rules to be observed by 
& Nazarite; and *Magen Abraham," on the regula- 
lions concerning bills of divorce and on the manner 
of writing masculine and feminine proper names in 
them (this work is mentioned by Hayyim Benveniste 
in *Keneset ha-Gedolah" to Eben ha-'Ezer, ch. 
125, note to “Bet Yosef,” No. 25; and ch. 128, note 
to “Bet Yosef,” No. 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 45b; 

Жей; Keneset Yisrael, р. 38; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 


w. B. J. Z. L. 


MOTAL, BENJAMIN B. ABRAHAM OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE: Turkish scholar of the 
first half of the seventeenth century. He is said to 
have been an exceptional grammarian and to have 
written certain grammatical works, of which, how- 
ever, nothing has been preserved. He edited the 
collection “Tummat Yesharim,” containing: (1) 
“Ohole Tain,” responsa and decisions by Jacob 
Tam ibn Yahya; (2) “Derek Tamim,” glosses and 
critical notes to Alfasi’s halakot and commentaries; 
(8) *Siyyuma de-Piska,” glosses to responsum 12 of 
* Ohole Tam”; (4) “Temim De‘im,” by Abraham b. 
David; (5) *Ma'amar Kol De’i,” by Elijah ha-Levi; 
and (6) “Kelale Shemuel," by Samuel Sirillo, in ad- 
dition to notes and emendations to Sifra and Abot 
de-Rabbi Natan, together with a preface by himself 
(4 parts, Venice, 1622). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst. Bibl. Jud. ii. 402: Benjacob, Ozar ha- 

Sef vim, p. 656, No. 6121 Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 571. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


MOTAZILITES; MOTEKALLAMIN. бее 
ARABIC PHILOSOPHY. 

MOTH. See Insects. 

MOTHER (Hebrew, “em”; Aramaic, “im- 


ma”). — Biblical Data: Although the father 
was considered the head of the family among the 
Hebrews of old, and the mother therefore occupied 
an inferior position legally and ritually, yet in the 
ethical relation involving the reverence due to her 
from the children she stood on the same plane as the 
father; disrespect for her entailed the same punish- 
ment as disrespect for the father (comp. Ex. xxi. 15, 
17; Lev. xx. 9; Deut. xxvii. 16). In the Decalogue 
itis commanded to honor the mother as well as the 
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father (Ex. xx. 12; Deut. v. 16); and in Lev. xix. 
2 the people are enjoined to fear both parents. In 
the home life and training the mother is of equal 
importance with the father (Deut. xxi. 18, 19; I 
Kings xix, 20; Jer. xvi. 7; Prov. xxx. 17). When 
a particularly tender relation is pictured by the 
Biblical writers, a mother's love is often employed 
to symbolize the thought. Thus Isaac's marriage 
to Rebekah is said to comfort him for the loss of his 
mother (Gen. xxiv. 67). When Jeremiah describes 
the grief into which the calamitous events of his 
time have cast the people, he employs the figure of 
a mother weeping for her children: “A voice was 
heard in Ramah, lamentation, and bitter weeping; 
Rachel weeping for her children; she refuseth to be 
comforted for her children, because they are not” 
(Jer. xxxi. 14 [R. V. 15]); and when the prophet of 
the Exile wishes to delineate God as the comforter 
of His people, he says: * As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you" (Isa. Ixvi. 18). 
In the Book of Lamentations the acme of destitution ` 
is presented by the picture of young children and 
sucklings swooning in the streets, and saying to 
their mothers, * Where is corn and wine?" (Lam. ii. 
11, 19); and when the Psalmist describes his utter 
wo, he laments: “As one mourning for his mother 
I was bowed down with grief” (Ps. xxxv. 14, Hebr.). 

It is, however, in the Book of Proverbs that the 
high place which the mother occupied in the He- 
brew’s estimation is specially indicated. Her teach- 

ings are constantly enjoined as being 
The Praise of equal weight with those of the 
of the father. The first verse after the in- 
Good Wo- troduction to the book reads: “ Hear, 
man. O my son, the instruction of thy 
father; and neglect not the teaching 
of thy mother” (Prov. i. 8, Hebr. ; comp. 7d. vi. 20; 
x. 1; xv. 20; xix. 26; xx. 20; xxiii. 22, 95; xxx. 
17). Especial attention may be directed to Prov. 
xxxi, 1, where the wise words attributed to King 
Lemuel are said to have been taught him by his 
mother. The queen mother was a personage of 
great importance in ancient Israel, as appears from 
the fact that in the history of the Kings the mother's 
name receives particular mention in the set phrase 
“and the name of his mother was . . ." (I Kings xi. 
26; xiv. 21, 81; xv. 9, 10; xxii. 42; II Kings viii. 
26; xiv. 9; xv. 2, 88; xviii. 2; xxi. 1, 19; xxii. 1; 
xxiii. 81, 86; xxiv. 8, 18; comp. also I Kings i. 11; 
ii. 18, 90, 92). 

The word “em” has other meanings in the Bible; 
e.g., “ancestress” (comp. Gen. iii. 20); a “people” 
(Isa. 1, 1; Ezek. xix. 2, 10), the designation of one 
of the tribes whereof a mixed population was com- 
posed; thus Ezekiel (xvi. 8) calls the “mother” of 
Jerusalem a Hittite. 
~—In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Ben Sira declares that “he that provokeih 
his mother is cursed of the Lord” (Sirach [Ecclus.] 
iii. 16); and reference need only be made to the 
heroic mother of the seven sons whose martyrdom 
is described in IV Macc. xv. to indicate the temper 
of Jewish motherhood in trying days. 

The estimation in which the mother was held in 
Talmudic times among the Jews is clear from the 
dying injunction of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi to his sons: 
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“Be careful of the honor due your mother; let the 
lamp be lit in its place, the table be set in its place, 
the couch be spread in its place” (Ket. 108a); and 
it was the same rabbi who interpreted so ingenu- 
ously the two commands, “Honor thy father and 
ihy mother" (Ex. xx. 12), and * Ye shall fear every 
man his mother, and his father” (Lev. xix. 2[A. V. 
3]. In the one command the father is mentioned 
first; in the other, the mother. Said Rabbi Judah: 
“God knows that a child honors the mother more 
than the father because she soothes it 
Judah ha- with gentle words; therefore in the 
Nasi's In- command to honor the parents the 
junction father is mentioned first. God knows 
to His Sons. likewise that the child fears the father 
more than the mother because he 
teaches it the Law; therefore in the injunction to 
fear the parents the mother is mentioned first ” (Kid. 
30b, 81a; comp., however, Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 
118, note 1, where it is claimed that Rabbi Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanus should be credited with this explana- 
tion, according to Mek., Yitro, 8). 

Among the beautiful examples of filial devotion 
may be mentioned the treatment of his mother by 
Rabbi Tarfon (Yer. Peah 1бе; Yer. Kid. 61b; Kid. 
31b) Note also the high praise accorded by the 
Rabbis to the heathen Dama ben Netina of Ashke- 
lon for his respectful attitude toward his mother 
under most trying circumstances (Yer. Peah lc. ; 
Yer. Kid. 7.с.; Pesik. R. 28, toward end) In the 
home life of the Jewish people, notably in the rear- 
ing and education of young children, the mother’s 
place and influence have been always supreme (see 
Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” pp. 
188, 844, 847). 

W. В. D. P. 

MOTOT, SAMUEL BEN SA‘ADIAS IBN: 
Spanish commentator and translator; lived in the 
second half of the fourteenth century in Guada- 
lajara, where he probably was born. The spelling 
of the name, O10) or DOWD, is uncertain. Wolf 
(* Bibl. Hebr." iii. 1118) is uncertain whether to read 
it ^ Motot? or ^Mittot." The first form, though not 
yet explained, is now usually accepted (see Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Bibl." xv. 16). 

Samuel is best known for his “Megillat Se- 
tarim” (Venice, 1554), a commentary on Abraham 
ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch. The 
work soon became very rare, and was subsequently 
published in abridged form by Jekuthiel Lazi in 
"Margaliyyot Tobah,” a collective edition of com- 
mentaries on Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Penta- 
teuch. A better revision than the Venice edition is 
preserved in some manuscripts (see Schiller-Szinessy, 
“Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts Preserved 
in the University Library, Cambridge,” Nos. 49, 50; 
J. Goldenthal, “Die Neuerworbenen Handschrift- 
lichen Hebritischen Werke der K. K. Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien,” vi. 98, Vienna, 1851), Cambridge MS. No. 
49, written about 1380, probably in Guadalajara, 
containing the fullest and in many respects the best 
revision. In this supercommentary Ibn Motot dis- 
plays a profound knowledge of the Talmud, the 
Cabala, and philosophy. While in astronomy and 
astrology he follows Ibn Ezra as his principal author- 
ity, heaccepts rather Nahmanides’ views in regard 





to Talmudical and cabalistic problems. He defends 
Ibn Ezra's commentary against the accusation of 
having thought and spoken of rabbinical authorities 
without sufficient respect. Ibn Motot himself, how- 
ever, had a low opinion of Ibn Ezra's orthodoxy 
und Talmudical knowledge on the whole, for, as he 
thinks, Ibn Ezra did not go very deeply into mysti- 
cism (Schiller-Szinessy, Lc. p. 188). He quotes in 
this work Aristotle and his Arabic commentators, also 
cabalists, scientists, philosophers, astronomers, and 
linguists, as Abraham ibn Daud, Maimonides, Joseph 
Kimhi, Nahmanides, Isaac Israeli, and Joseph ibn 
Wakar., It is also a very rich source of information 
with regard to Abraham ibn Ezra’s numerous works, 
to which it contains many references. 

Ibn Motot wrote also: (1) a cabalistic commentary 
on the whole Pentateuch, although only the por- 
tion on Exodus has been preserved (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 286; Goldenthal, l.e. 
p. 7); (2) “Sefer Tehillot Adonai” (Neubauer, Lc. 
Хо. 1648; Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim,” pp. 62-112), 
a cabalistie commentary on the daily 
prayers and the Haggadah, a por- 
tion being printed as a supplement to 
Menahem Recanati's *Perush ha-Te- 
fillot" (Constantinople, 1548-44); (3) “ Meshobeb 
Netibot" (after Isa. lviii. 22), a cabalistic com- 
mentary on the “Sefer Yezirah," written in 1370 at 
Guadalajara, and of which many manuscripts exist 
(see Neubauer, /.c. Nos. 1594, 2, and 1647, 5; Paris 
MSS. Nos. 769, 194, 9, and 842, 2; Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl" col. 2456; idem, “Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 
118, xv. 16). The last-mentioned commentary is 
divided into three parts, each of which contains six 
chapters. The first part, which is the introduction, 
deals with numbers, mankind, intelligence, etc. 
The second part contains the commentary proper; 
and the third part consists of various theses on sub- 
jects dealt with in the “Sefer Yezirah.” Asa whole, 
according to Steinschneider, the book represents a 
mixture of philosophy, astronomy, and Cabala which 
is characteristic of the age in which the author 
lived. The first four chapters of this commentary, 
containing a Hebrew translation, from the Arabic, 
of *Al-Hada'ik" by Baratytsr, have been pub- 
lished, together with Ibn Tibbon’s translation of the 
same work, by D. Kaufmann in “Die Spuren des 
Al-Batlajusis in der Jüdischen Religionsphiloso- 
phie,” рр. 17 e£ seq., Budapest, 1880. A commen- 
{ату on Bahya ben Asher’s commentary on the 
Pentateuch, a fragment of which is preserved in 
Neubauer (l.e. No. 1647, 1) and in Goldenthal (7.е.), 
is attributed to Ibn Motot; but it is not certain that 
he is its author. 

In 1892 Ibn Motot translated Abraham ibn Daud's 
* Al-Akidah Al-Rafi‘ah " into Hebrew under the title 
*Emunah Nissa'ah" for Isaac ben Sheshet, rabbi 
of Barcelona, later of Algiers. The only manu- 
script of this translation (Mantua MS. No. 81) was 
first referred to by Luzzatto (“ Orient, Lit.” xii. 506). 
Ibn Motot's translation, however, was soon replaced 
by that of Solomon Ibn Labi, made at the eud 
of the fourteenth century in Aragon, and known 
and printed under the title *Emunah Ramah," ed. 
S. Weil, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1852. Ibn Motot's 
translation, although on the whole less correct, may 
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still be used, according to Steinschineider, for cor- 
recting some of the errors of Ibn Labi's transla- 
tion. Asa translator Ibn Motot displays an elegant 
style, and likes to choose such Hebrew words as by 
their sounds correspond with the Arabic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to the references given in the ar- 
ticle, Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2455 ef seq.; idem, Hebr. 
Uebers. pp. 287, 870, 49; idem, Jewish Literature, p. 115. 
Е. С. M. бс. 


MOTOT, SIMEON BEN MOSES BEN 
SIMEON: Jewish mathematician of the fifteenth 
century; probably lived in Lombardy. No Jewish 
author mentions him, nor is anything known of his 
life. That he lived in the middle of the fifteenth 
centary has been concluded. from the fact that, ac- 
cording to De Rossi Parma МУ. No. 205, 8, end, he 
dedicates his treatise on algebra to his two friends 
Judah ben Joseph ben Abigdor and Mordecai ben 
Abraham Finzi, who (the latter as rabbi and mathe- 
matician) flourished in Mantua from about 1445 to 
1473 (see Steinschneider, "Zur Gesch. der Ueber- 
setzungen aus dem Indischen ins Arabische," cte., 
in *Z. D. M. G.? xxv. 405). As regards the cor- 
rect reading of the name 0100, or Hw (as, for in- 
stance, Munich MS. No, 86, 23 has it), one is con- 
fronted with the same uncertainty as in the папе 
of the commentator and translator Samuel ben Sa- 
fadias ibn Мотот. Steinschneider suggests that 
tob or pw may be the name of a place (* Hebr. 
Bibl.” xv. 10; see also Н. Schapira, * Mishnat ha- 
Middot,” in “Zeitschrift für Mathematik und Phy- 
sik,” Supplement, p. 9, Leipsic, 1880). 

Two small works by Motot have been preserved. 
One is a treatise on.algebra, entitled “Sefer ha- 
Alzibra,” or “Kelale me-Heshbon ha-Aljibra” 
(De Rossi Parma M3. No. 205, 3; other manuscripts 
are mentioned in Steiuschneider, * Die Iandschrif- 
ten-Verzeichnisse der Königlichen Bibliothek zu 
Berlin,” ii, 57, No. 79, 14; Biscioni, “Bibliothecie 
Ebraicz Grecs Florentine Catalogus,” ii. 525, No. 
46; comp. in addition Benjacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim,” 
p. 36, No. 686). In the dedication mentioned above, 
Motot claims to have studied several mathematical 
works written by Christians and to have foundamong 
them one containing theorems without demonstra- 
tions. This book he choseas his basic work and trans- 
lated it, supplying the demonstrations from other 
mathematical sources, and adding some theorems 
of his own. The title of this original work is not 
known. 

The other of Motot’s works, entitled “ Ваг ha- 
Rabbi Shim‘on Motot [www] ‘al Yezirat Shene 
Kawwim Shelo Nifgashu,” deals with the problem 
of the asymptotes (Steinschneider, “Cat. Munich,” 
No. 36, 23; Krafft, “Die Handsehriftlichen Hebr. 
Werke der K. K. Hofbibliothek zu Wien," p. 89, 
No. Ixxv.; Goldenthal, “Die Neuerworbenen Hand- 
schriftlichen. Hebritischen Werke der K. K. Hof- 
bibliothek zu Wien," p. 19). This work consists of 
two parts, the first being an introduction to the real 
solution of the problem. "Phe lack of mathematical 
technical terms in. Hebrew, which Motot, however, 
failed to supply, sometimes renders the discussion 
difficult and verbose; but this does not detract from 
the clear style and uniformity of the work, which 
are indeed remarkable. 





According to G. Sacerdote, the problem of the 
asymptotes was suggested to Motot by reading 
Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim,” where (French 
ed. by Munk, i. 78; p. 410, French) the hyper- 
bolic curve and the asymptote are spoken of. 
Whether Motot knew of Efodi’s commentary on this 
passage, which deals with the same problem, is un- 
certain, and at any rate improbable; for Motot's 
solution is evidently original. About one hundred 
years later Moses Provencal, the mathematician and 
rabbi of Mantua, again took up this problem and 
discussed it in Motot’s manner, not claiming any 
originality for himself, but nevertheless failing to 
give Motot’s work as his source (Provencal/s short 
treatise on the subject is contained in “ Moreh Nebu- 
kim,” ed. Sabbionetta, 1553, and was translated into 
Latin by Baroccius in 1586; see Steinschneider, 
* Hebr. Uebers,” p. 426). І 

Motot, although he exerted scarcely any influence 
on the development of the science of mathematies 
at large, deserves all credit for having invented the 
pure equations of the third and fourth degrees and 
the derived equations of the second degree, and for 
having solved the difficult problem of the asym- 
ptotes. His two works have been translated into 
French and fully discussed by Gustav Sacerdote 
(“Те Livre de l'Algébre et le Probléme des Asym- 
ptotes de Simon Motot," in * R. E. J.” xxvii. 91 et seq., 
xxviii. 228 et seq., xxix. 111 e£seg., from which source 
the data for the present article have been taken). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Steinschneider, Die Jüdischen Mathema- 
tiker, in Bibliotheca Mathematica, ed. G. Enestróm, 1901, 


p. 59. 
E. C. M. Sc. 


MOTTA, EMANUEL DE LA: Early settler 
in South Carolina; born in the Spanish West Indies 
Jan. 5, 1761; died May 15, 1821. His family is said 
to have fled to the New World to escape Spanish per- 
secution. Emanuel was educated at Charleston, 
S. C., and soon became one of its best-known citi- 
zens. His name is prominently connected with free- 
masonry in the South. He is supposed to have 
served in the Revolutionary war and in the War of 
1819. After the Revolution he lived at Savannah, 
Ga., where he helped to reestablish the “old congre- 
gation” in 1786. In 1790 he was one of the incor- 
porators of the Congregation Mickva Israel, for 
which he ofliciated as hazzan gratuitously for many 
years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A.E.Frankland, in American Jews? Annual, 
1888, p. 124; C. P. Daly, Settlement of the Jews in North 
America, р. 72, New York, 1803; Simon Wolf, The American 
Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen, ib. 1895; Mordecai 
Sheftall, in Oecident, i. 487. 

A. L. Wt. 

MOTTA, JACOB DE LA: American physi- 
cian; son of Emanuel de la Motta; born about 1739; 
died at Charleston, S. C., Feb. 18, 1845. Не studied 
medicine, and was made a member of the South Car- 
olina Medical Society in 1810. He became surgeon 
in the United States army and served in that capac- 
ity during the War of 1812. After the war Motta 
went to Charleston, and some years later to Savan- 
nah, Ga.; in the latter city ho was chiefly instru- 
menfal in erecting а synagogue, in which he acted 
gratuitously as preacher for several years. Subse- 
quently he returned to Charleston, where he became 
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one of its leading physicians, and where he took an 
active part in communal affairs. 

In 1816, in New York, he delivered the eulogy on 
Gershom Mendes Seixas, and in 1820 delivered a dis- 
course at the consecration of the synagogue of the 
Miekva Israel congregation at Savannah; this dis- 
course attracted the attention of Jefferson and Mad- 
ison, both of whom wrote appreciative letters to its 
author. When Harrison became president (1841) he 
appointed Motta receiver-gencral for his district, an 
ofice which he filled with great credit. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: А. E. Frankland, in American Jews Annual, 

1988, p. 124; Zhe Occident, iii. 59. Philadelphia, 1815; Publi- 

cations Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. iii. 134; Cyrus Adler, in Meno- 

rah, vii. 193; Markens, The Hebrews in America, p. 52, New 

York, 1888. А 

А. L. Hb. 

MOUNTAIN JEWS. бее CAUCASUS, 

MOURNERS OF ZION. See ABELE ZION. 


MOURNING (Sax, mb38): Manifestation of 
sorrow and grief over the loss, by death or other- 
wise, of a relative, a friend, an honored leader or 
prophet, or over a national calamity.—Biblical 
Data: It is recorded that Abraham mourned for 
Surah (his wife) and wept for her (Gen. xxiii. 2). 
Jacob mourned “many days” for the supposed 
death of Joseph. David lamented for Absalom, in 
spite of the latter’s ill conduct. The mourning for 
an only son was profound (Amos viii, 10). The 
days of mourning for parents were 
generally observed (Gen. xxvii. 41). 
Joseph mourned seven days for his 
father (20. 1. 10), while the mourning 
of the captive Gentile woman lasted thirty days 
(Deut. xxi. 18), showing that the Gentile period of 
mourning fora parent exceeded that of the Hebrews. 

The death of a person who had been esteemed and 
honored in life was publicly lamented by the people 
asa tribute of respect. Jacob was thus honored in 
Egypt when he died; the Egyptians organized an 
elaborate public funeral, and their mourning for 
him lasted seventy days (Gen. l 8). Among the 
Hebrews a publie mourning never exceeded thirty 
days, even in the case of their greatest prophet, 
Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 8). 

The mourning for a national defeat or other pub- 
lic calamity was confined to the day the news of the 
misfortune wasreceived. Foran exceptionally great 
and epoch-marking calamity, as the destruction of 
ihe Temple on the 9th of Ab, every anniversary of 
the event was observed as a day of mourning. 

The manner of mourning differed according to the 
degree of the loss and distress connected with it. 
The Gentile captive mourned for her parents by re- 
maining within the house, weeping, cutting off her 
hair, and paring her nails, abundant hair and long 
nails being considered marks of feminine beauty ; 
whereas among men, during mourning, the hair and 
nails were allowed to grow. Mourning was also 
marked by throwing dust on the head (Josh. vii. 
6), by wearing sackcloth, sitting in ashes, Jacerating 
the flesh, and tearing out the hair of the head and 
face (Jer. xvi. 6). Such-self-mutilation, however, 
was forbidden by Moses (Lev. xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1). 
Other forms of mourning are indicated in Ezek. 
xxiv. 17, as (1) crying, (2) removing the head-dress, 


Mourning 
Period. 


(8) removing the shoes, (4) covering the lips as a 
guard of silence, (5) eating *the bread of mourners " 
(Hos. ix. 4). ` 

To express his sorrow for the death of Saul and 


Jonathan and the defeat of Israel, David rent his 


clothes, wept, and fasted all day (II Sam. i. 11, 12). 
David's lament on that occasion is one of the gems 
of Hebrew poetry. Seven days’ mourning for the 
dead appears to have been usual among the Jews 
(comp. Eeclus. [Sirach] xxii. 12). 

— —In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Talmud, the seven days of mourning were observed 
even before the Flood. The seven days of grace 
granted to the wicked generation of the Flood (Gen. 
vii. 4) were to allow the period of mourning for Me- 
thuselah to expire (Sanh. 108b; Gen. R. xxxii. 10). 
An inference is drawn from the verse in Amos (viii. 
10), “Iwill turn your feasts into mourning "—the 
principal feasts, like those of Passover and Sukkot, 
continue seven days; so also do the mourning days 
(M. К. 20a). Another reason for the number seven 
is that it is a tenth of man’s allotted span of threc- 
score and ten (^ Sefat Emet,” Xix., quoted in Lev- 
ensohn, * Mekore Minhagim," & 97). 

The mourning proper, according to the Talmud, 
is divided into four periods. The first three days 
are given to wceping and lamentation; the deceased 
is eulogized up to the seventh day, the mourner 
keeping within the house; the somber garb of 
mourning is worn up to the thirtieth day, and per- 
sonal adornment is neglected; in tbe case of mourn- 
ing for a parent, the pursuit of amusement and 
entertainment is abandoned up to the end of the 
year. 

Mourning is represented asa sword raised over the 
mourner's shoulders during the first three days; it 
approaches him from the corner of the room up to 
the end of seven days; it passes him on the street 
up to the end of thirty days; it is likely to strike 
any one of the family during the whole year (M. К. 
27b; Yer. M. K. iii. 7; comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 894, 4). 

Excessive mourning is discouraged, as it would 
imply that “the mourner is possessed of more pity 
than the Almighty.” “One who persists in mourn- 
ing overmuch for his dead will mourn for another 

death” (M. K. 270). The prolongation 


Limita- of mourning to twelve months proba- 
tions bly originated with the instruction 


to Grief. given by Judah ha-Nasi L, that his 
disciples should close the yeshibah and 
observe full mourning for thirty days; that to the 
end of twelve months the yeshibah should be closed 
during one-half of the day and that the other half 
should be devoted to eulogies of the dead nasi (Ket. 
108b). There is also an allusion in the Zohar to the 
belief that while the soul of a righteous person 
clings to his body for the first thirty days before 
entering heaven, the soul of an ordinary per- 
son clings to the body for twelve months (Zohar, 
Wayakhel, pp. 898, 419, ed. Wilna, 1882). 'The 
full year of mourning is now observed only for 
parents. 
The mourning garments worn by a widow (Gen. 
xxxviii. 14) were probably black (comp. II Sam. 
xiv. 9). R. Yannai contrasted the black garment of 
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a mourner with the white garment of a bridegroom 
(Shab. 114a) Nahmanides quotes R. Isaac ibn 

Ghayyat on the custom of wearing 
Mourning black (“Torat ha-Adam,? p. 97d, ed. 
Habit and Venice, 1595) Asheri says “one may 
И Keri'ah." mourn for his father-in-law by wear- 

ing black for twelve months; one may 
mourn so for a mere friend, as did David for Abner ? 
(*Rabbenu Asher," Rule 27, No. 9). In Russia, 
Poland, and Galicia the Jews discarded black for 


mourning in order to avoid seeming to ape the 


Christian custom. The only outward sign of mourn- 
ing observed thereisthe * keri'ah ? (rent) in the gar- 
ment (there are numerous references in the Dible 
to rending the garments asa sign of grief). Therent 
must be at least a handbreadth (4 inches) long, and 
it is usually made in the lapel of the coat. In case 
of a parent's death the mourner must rend all the 
clothes worn by 
him during the 
mourning pe- 
riod. 
times it was cus- 
tomary to mourn 
for a parent, a 
principal teach- 
er, or à nasi 
by exposing 
both shoulders 
through the up- 
per garments; 
for à hakam 
(chief rabbi) the 
right shoulder 
was ex posed, for 
theab betdin the 
left shoulder. 
This custom had 
already become 
obsolete in the 
Middle Ages. 

Full mourning 
is limited to the 
following occa- 
sions: the death of a (1) father, (2) mother, (3) son, 
(4) daughter, (8) brother, (6) sister, (7) wife or hus- 
band (comp. Lev. xxi. 2, 3). The Rabbis included 
a half-brother and half-sister. Mourning need not 
be observed for a child that has lived less than 
thirty days. The ceremonies observed in mourning 
for a kinsman are as follows: The time between 
death and the burial is called *aninut" (— * deep 
grief”), during which the mourner must not eat in 
the same house with the dead, and, 
except on Sabbath or on a holy day, 
must not cat in company, nor eat 
meat, nor drink wine. On returning 
from the burial *Shib'ah" commences—the seven 
days during which the mourner 18 confined to the 
house, in which he sits on the flooror on a low bench, 
devoting his time to reading the Book of Job. He 
is excused from rising when an elder, or even a nasi, 
passes. The lamentation while sitting may have 
been derived from Neh. i. 4. 

The first meal after the funeral is prepared bya 
neighbor; it is called “se‘udat habra'ah ” (= “meal 
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Friends Giving Mourners Bread of Atlliction. 
(From Kirchner, ** Jüdisches Ceremoniel,” 1726.) 





of consolation”), It usually consists of bread with 
eggs or lentils (B. B. 16a), the latter being a symbol 
of death. The mourner occupies the front seat in 
the room when the consolers come to visit him, as 
indicated in Job xxix. 95, the Talmudic interpreta- 
tion of which is *as one comforted by mourners? 
(Ket. 69b). “Silence is the price of consolation in 
a house of mourning” (Ber. 6b). Aaron “held his 
peace? whenapprised of the death of hissons Nadab 
and Abihu (Lev. x. 8). Hence the conversation is 


limited to praises of the deceased. The mourner, 
however, speaks first, and it is provided that he 
pronounce the benediction, “Praised be the Al- 
mighty, the righteous Judge." The visitors must 
not make observations retlecting on Providence, 
as, for instance, * What can you do?” On leaving, 
the visitors say, ^May the Almighty comfort you 
among all mourners for Zion and Jerusalem.? 

The things 
prohibited to 
mourners dur- 
ing Shib'ah are: 

i (1) manual labor 
ШШШ | or business 
ЇШЇП Т Е transactions; 
: (2) bathing or 
anointing the 
body; (8) wear- 
ing shoes or san- 
dals; (4) read- 
ing the Torah 
or studying (the 
reading of the 
Book of Job or 
the Lamenta- 
tions excepted); 
(5) cohabitation ; 
(6) lying on the 
bed when it is in 
its usual hori- 
zontal position 
(hence it was 
necessary to take 
down the can- 
opy and fold up the lower supports so that one end 
of the bed might touch the ground); (7) washing 

and preparing garments; (8) cutting 
Mourners’ the hair. The last two prohibitions 
Ordinance. are in force up to the end of thirty 
days, while music and all forms of rec- 
reation are usually excluded for the whole year, es- 
pecially when the mourning is fora parent. Marry- 
ing is prohibited during the first thirty days; in the 
case of mourning for husband or wife this prohibition 
extendstoa year. The prohibition against working 
during Shib'ah is modified where the mourner is de- 
pendent on his daily earnings; in such a case ho may 
resume his work in private after three days. 

Many exceptions to these regulations are enu- 
merated in Yoreh De'ah, 380-883. The Sabbath 
excludes public mourning, but is counted in the 
Shib'ah. A holy day suspends the Shib‘ah when the 
latter has begun at least one hour before the holy 
day; otherwise the Shib‘ah is postponed until after 
the holy day. The holy days also deduct seven 
days from the thirty days of mourning (*Shélo- 
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shim”), and where the Shib‘ah ex pires immediately 

before the holy days begin, the thirty days of 

mourning are entirely suspended. The Feast of 

Tabernacles causes fourteen days to be deducted 

from the thirty days, if the Shib'ah begins at least 

one hour before the holy days. See Burra; Fu- 

NERAL RITES; JAHRZEIT; Kapprsn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Ebel; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
yoreh De'ah, 340-408; Shibbole ha-Leket, Semahot, $8 
1-58 (ed. Buber, pp. 337-368, Wilna, 1886); Levensohn, Ze- 
rubbabel. iv. 50; Geiger, Wiss. Zeit. Jtid. Theol. iii. 214-233 ; 
Nowack. Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Arehiiologie, 1. 193; 
New York, 1000; Morris Jastrow, Jr, im Journal of tho 
“American. Oriental Society, No. 20, pp. 133-150. 

A. J. D. E. 


MOUSE (Hebr. “‘akbar”): An animal enumer- 
ated among the unclean “creeping things" in Lev. 
xi. 99. In I Sam. vi, where the reference is to the 
mice sent as a plague upon the Philistines to ravage 
their fields, “‘akbar” may denote specifically the 
field-mouse, while elsewhere the term probably in- 
eludes the whole family of small rodents, as the rat, 
marmot, jerboa, etc. In Isa. lxvi. 17 eating the 
mouse is placed in the same category with eating 
swine’s flesh. For the legendary action of mice in 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army see Herod- 
otus, ii. 141. 

In the Talmud the term “ 'akbar? apparently in- 
cludes also the rat (comp. B. M. 97a, where the case 
is mentioned of a cat being killed by ‘akbarim). A 
distinction is made between house-, field-, and water- 
mice (Hul. 196b, 197a, and parallels), as also be- 
tween black, gray, and white ones (Pes. 10b). The 
mouse is an object of disgust (Suk. 86b). It is of 
malicious nature, since it causes destruction (to cloth 
and wood) without any profit to itself (Hor. 18a). 
Even a human corpse is not safe from it (Shab. 151b 
and parallels). Hence its many enemies, e.g., the 
cat, the fox, the hedgehog, the weasel, and man (B. 
К. 80a), But no mouse robs another one (Pes. 10b). 
Eating of anything which a mouse has gnawed 
weakens the memory; hence the cat, which eats the 
mice themselves, does not recognize its master (Hor. 
18а). Mice often carry away bright objects, as 
coins, rings, etc. ; and a miser who buries his money 
is called a “mouse lying upon its denarii” (Sanh. 
29b) Another proverb which is cited in connec- 
tion with the mouse is: “Not the mouse isthe thief, 
but the hole” (de, the receiver of stolen goods; 
*Er. 302). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 122; Lewysolm, Z. T. 


pp. 105, 269. 
S. В. I. M. C. 


MOVABLE PROPERTY. See PROPERTY. 


MSTISLAVL: District town in the government 
of Moghilef, Russia. A Jewish community existed 
here in the sixteenth century. There is reason to 
believe that the community was poor; for the syn- 
agogal decorations, consisting of a silver crown and 
two engraved tablets with silver bells, were pawned 
with a Christian (1689). In 1897 the Mstislavl 
Jews numbered about 5,600 in a total population of 
8,467. They included 950 artisans and 112 day- 
laborers. The Jewish children are given instruction 
in the Talmud Torah; and 75 attend the city school. 
There are organizations in Mstislavl for the visita- 





tion of the sick and for affording pecuniary assist- 
ance to the needy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyesty, 1., No. 827, St. Petersburg, 1899. 
н. R. S. J. 
MU‘ATI (Cym) MOSES BEN JUDAH: 
Rabbi in Constantinople in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He wrote * Yashir Mosheh ” (Leg- 
horn, 1655; Amsterdam, 1785), a commentary on 
Isaac ben Reuben Albargeloni's * Azharot" (comp. 
Jew. Ёхсүс. ii. 871b, s.v. AZIIAROT), and a halakic 
responsum which is preserved in Simon ben Zemah 


Duran’s Responsa (part iv., 2d series, No.-34, Am- 

sterdam, 1788). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 136, ii. 6, s.v. 
Azharot; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 33; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1149, 1947. 

E. C. M. Sc. 
MUDAWWAR, ABU AL-BAYAN IBN 

AL- (surnamed al-Sadid): Karaite court physician 

to the last Egyptian Fatimite califs and later to 

Saladin, who pensioned him when he was sixty- 

three years old; born 1101; died at Cairo 1184. 

During the twenty years of his retirement his house 

was crowded with pupils; but he refused to see 

patients at their homes unless they were his friends. 

One day he was sent for by the emir Ibn Munkidh, 

who, on his arrival from Yemen, had fallen sick; 

but he refused to go until requested to do so by Al- 

Kadi al-Fadil, the private secretary of Saladin. 
According to Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, Ibn al-Mudaw- 

war left works on medical subjects, but they are 

no longer extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, Kitab ‘Uyun al-Anba fi 
Tabakat al-Atibba, ed. Aug. Müller, ii. 115, Königsberg, 
884; Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, і. 404. 

к. М. SEL. 
MUDAWWAR, ELIAS IBN AL-: Arabic 
poet and physician; lived at Ronda, probably in the 

first half of the twelfth century (the year 1184 

which Jacobs gives in his “ Sources,” p. 179, as the 

date of death, refers to another physician of the 
same name). He was especially known by the Arab 
historians as a poet; aud Al-Makkari relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of him: There was at Ronda an- 
other Jewish physician with whom Elias used to 
quarrel, as is generally the case between members 
of the same profession. One day Elias, having 
become master of a secret concerning his rival, 
which if made public might ruin him, sent him in 

Arabic the following distich: “Do not blame me; 

for no friendship can exist between two members of 

the same profession. Look at the two moons [that 
is to say, the sun and moon]: is there any light 
when a collision occurs between them?” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Al-Makkari, History of the Mohammedan Dy- 
nasties of Spain (English transl. by Gayangos), i. 160, Lon- 
don. 1840; Hammer-Purgstall, Literaturgesch. der Araber, 
vi. 482; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 170. 

Е. C. M. SEL. 
MUGNON, DAVID: Spanish scholar and au- 
thor; died at Venice in 1629, He wrote a work in 

Spanish entitled * Tratado de Ja Oracion y Medita- 

cion y Conocimento Proprio y del Dio” (Venice, 

1654), a treatise on. prayer and on the knowledge of 

oneself and of God. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 505b; Kayserling, 
Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 73. 
E. C. M. SEL. 
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MÜHLFELD, LUCIEN : French novelist and 
dramatice critic: born at Paris Aug. 4, 1870; died 
there Dec. 1, 1902. After completing his studies at 
the Lycée Condorcet he entered the University of 
Paris, where he took the licentiate degrees in litera- 
ture and law. Пе then engaged in literary work as 
a contributor to various periodicals. He became 
successively dramatic critic for the “Revue d'Art 
Dramatique,” the “Revue Blanche,” and the “Echo 
de Paris.” From 1890 to 1895 he was assistant 
librarian at the University of Paris; but he gave up 
that position to devote himself entirely to literature. 
He was the author of *Le Mauvais Desir" (1890), 
“La Carriére d'André Tourette” (1900), and ^ L'As- 
sociée " (1902)—all three novels dealing with Parisian 
life. IIis two critical works, “La Fin d'une Art” 
(1890) and “Le Monde ot l'on Imprime" (1897), 
never became popular. Ie wrote also (with M. 
Pierre Veber) a one-act play entitled “Dix Ans 
Aprés” (produced at the Odéon in 1897). 

Ss 


8, E. A. 


MÜHLHAUSEN, YOM.TOB LIPMANN B 
See LIPMANN - MüLHAUSEN, Yowx-Ton BEN SoL- 
OMON. 


MUHR, ABRAHAM: German philanthropist; 
born at Berlin April 7, 1781; died at Breslau June 
12, 1847. In addition to a thorough course in He- 
brew literature, he received a substantial secular 
education. In 1806 he went to Plessc, Prussian 
Silesia, as a teacher in the family of F. Skutsch, 
whose office he afterward eutered as a bookkeeper, 
subsequently establishing a business of his own. 
Prospering, he took an increasing interest in all that 
concerned his coreligionists. Пе strove energetic- 
ally to secure the emancipation of the Jews in Ger- 
many, and with that object in view contributed 
many articles to the periodical press. The respect 
in which he was held by the authorities secured the 
success of many of his efforts to improve the con- 
dition of his brethren and to obtain for them a 
greater measure of consideration. To him is due 
the credit for having obtained for Jews the right to 
trade as apothecaries. He went to Berlin when the 
Landtag of 1847 gave evidence of a disposition to 
concede the emancipation of the Jews, and person- 
ally influenced a large number of the deputies. He 
did not live, however, to witness the outcome of 
the session. The esteem in which he was held by 
the citizens of Plesse is indicated by the fact that he 
was for many years president of the city council. 
Shortly before his death he was elected “Stadtrath ” 
by, an almost unanimous vote. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahrbuch für Israeliten, Breslau, 1847. 
5. М. Со. 


MUHR, JULIUS: German genre painter; born 
at Plesse, Silesia, June 21, 1819; died at Munich in 
1805. He studied first at the Academy of Berlin, 
and afterward (1888) entered the Munich Academy 
of Arts, where Cornelius became his instructor. 
From 1847 to 1852 he worked with Kaulbach on the 
wall-paintings in the vestibule of the Neues Mu- 
seum in Berlin. Muhr went to Rome in 1858, 
where he painted a “Mass in the Sistine Chapel” 
for Bishop Lichnowsky. Thereafter, until 1858, 





when he settled in Munich, he spent every winter in 
Rome. Of his paintings the following may be men- 
tioned: “A Siesta of Monks”; “A Monk Playing”; 
“A Gipsy Family”; “A Struggle with Gipsies”; 
* Job's Friends"; and * Pifferari." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engra- 


vers, London, 1904. 
a F. C. 


MUHR, SIMON: American merchant, manu- 
facturer, and philanthropist; eldest son of Henry 
Muhr; born at Hürben, Bavaria, April 19, 1845; 
died in Philadelphia Feb. 9. 1895. Muhr was vice- 
president of the Jewish Hospital, director of the 
Foster Home, and was identified with other chari- 
ties in Philadelphia. He was active in aiding 
Russian immigrants and in assisting their infant 
colony at Aliance, N. J. In 1891 he represented 
Pennsylvania as a member of the Chicago World's 
Fair Commission. He left a large portion of his 
estate to Jewish and other charities, including the 
sum of about $100,000 to the city of Philadelphia 
as a perpetual foundation for scholarships to enable 
the best-fitted graduates of the high schools to pur- 
sue advanced studies. There are eight Simon Muhr 
scholarship students, four male and four female, 
each of whom receives $400 per annum for four 
years. While the majority of these attend universi- 
ties, artistic studies are not excluded. 

А. M. Sv. 


MÜHSAM, SAMUEL: Austrian rabbi; born 
at Landsberg, Prussian Silesia, May 99, 1831. He 
received his education at the gymnasium at Oppeln 
and the universities of Breslau and Vienna (Ph.D., 
Leipsic, 1864). Тһе following year he became rabbi 
at Postelberg, Bohemia, where he remained till 1870, 
when he went in a similar capacity to Znaim, Mora- 
via, becoming also teacher of French at the Real- 
schule. In 1872 he was called to Bisenz, Moravia; 
and since 1877 he has occupied the rabbinate of 
Graz, Styria. 

Mühsam is the author of: *Juden und Juden- 
thum bei Altrémischen Schriftstellern,” Prague, 
1864; “Ueber Essen und Trinken der Alten He- 
briier,” Vienna, 1866; “Ueber die Magie bei den 
Alten,” Prague, 1867; and “ Das Feuer in Bibel und 
Talmud,” Vienna, 1869. 

5. F. T. H. 


MUKADDASI, ABU AL-FARAJ HARUN 
BEN AL-FARAJ AL-. See AARON or JERU- 
SALEM. 

MULBERRY : The berry-like fruit of the black 
or common mulberry (Morus nigra). It is not men- 
tioned in the Hebrew Old Testament, although in II 
Sam. v. 23-24 “beka’im” is erroneously explained 
as “mulberry-trees”” by the Rabbis and some com- 
mentators (Luther and others; Löw, “ Aramiiische 
Pllanzennamen," pp. 71, 209, 286). But the “blood” 
of the mulberry, its blood-red juice, is mentioned 
in I Масе. vi. 84. This of course does not prove 
that the tree was not cultivated much earlier in 
Palestine. Its name in post-Biblical Hebrew is 
“tut” (Ma'as. 1. 2), which has been preserved in the 
modern Arabic “tut shami." The tree is cultivated 
on account of its black, juicy berry, which greatly 
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yesembles the blackberry and is very refreshing. 
The juice is made into a popular wine (comp. Post, 
“ Flora of Western Palestine," p. 729; Anderlind, in 
«7. D. P. V." xi. 81 et ве0.). The white mulberry 
(Morus alba) was introduced into Palestine long after 
the commenceinent of the common era. 

EK. G. If. I. Be. 

MULDER, SAMUEL ISRAEL (formerly 
Scherjver): Dutch educationist; born at Amster- 
dum June 20, 1792; died there Dec. 29, 1862. Пе 
was educated by his father and by David Friedrichs- 
feld, and then studied with his brother-in-law H. 
A. Wagenaar. Ilis friends were Lehmans, Somer- 
hausen, and Ullman, all of them members of the 
circle Tongeleth, who applied themselves to the 
study of the Hebrew language. Mulder composed 
at this time a Hebrew romance, “ Beruria,” and a 
psalm (see Delitzsch, * Zur Geschichte der Jüdischen 
Poesie," Leipsic, 1836). 

Mulder was also a member of “Tot Nut cn Be- 
schaving," in the works of which many of his essays 
appeared.. In 1819 Mulder became а Sabbath-school 
teacher; in 1817, a sworn translator at the tribunal; 
in 1895, inspector of religious schools; and in 1849, 
secretary of the Amsterdam congregation. From 
1826 Mulder was regent (director) of the theological 
seminary Sa‘adat Bahurim, which was reformed by 
him and which became in 1836 an institution sub- 
sidized by the state. Mulder was nominated its re- 
gent-secretary for life. 

Mulder’s reputation is chiefly due to his trans- 
lation of the Bible, especially of the Pentateuch, 
Psalms, and Proverbs, which appeared in 1824 and 
has often been reprinted; it was the first translation 
into Dutch from the Hebrew. In collaboration with 
Lehmans he published (1825-81) the dictionary en- 
titled * Nederlandsch-Iebreeuwsch Handwoorden- 
boek” (2 vols). In 1848 he began his “Bijbel 
voor de Israelietische Jeugd," which he finished in 
1854 (17 vols.; translated into English by Perez of 
Philadelphia) Besides he published many books 
on the study of Hebrew, e.g.: “Chronologisch 
Handboekje," 1836; “Rudimenta” (a revision of 
Lehman), 1840; * Aardrijkskunde van het Heilig. 
Land," 1840; * Leesboekje," 1846; “Moreh Derek,” 
1801. Most of his essays and contributions to 
periodicals he collected in his * Verspreide Let- 
tervruchten,” 1844: 

In 1843 the University of Giessen conferred upon 
Mulder the degree of Ph.D., and in 1860 he was 
decorated with the Order of the Netherlands Lion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Recensent der Recensenten, 1826, No. 5; J.J. 
Belinfante, in Nederlandsche Spectator, 1868, Nos. 7, 8; E. 
В. Asscher, Levenschets van S. I. Mulder, Amsterdam, 1863 ; 
Koenen, Geschiedenis, p. 396; Jaarboeken, 1835, iv. 3-8; 
1836, p. 858 ; Jaarboekje, 1863. 

8. E. Sr. 


MULE: A hybrid between the ass and horse. 
The Hebrew term is “pered”; feminine, © pirdah." 
(For “rekesh,” which some render by “mule,” see 
Horse.) “Yemim” (Gen. xxxvi. 24), which Targ. 
Yer., Arabic version, and Greek Venetus translate by 
“mules,” is generally admitted to mean “hot 
Springs"; so Vulgate, “aque calide.” The mule 
is first mentioned in the time of David. It was used 
as a riding-animal for kings (I Kings i. 88, 38, 44), 
for the royal household at large (II Sam. xiii. 29), 


and in war (II Sam. xviii. 9; comp. Isa. 1xvi. 20; 
Zech. xiv. 15). It formed part of the royal stud 
(I Kings xviii. 5); and among the tribute paid to 
Solomon by subject tribes were included mules (5. 
x. 95). The mule is also referred to as a beast of 
burden (IL Kings v. 17; comp. Josephus, “ Vita,” 
§ 26). Togarmah (Armenia) was the staple market 
for mules (Ezek, xxvii. 14). The Jews were pre- 
vented from breeding the mule themselves by the 
prohibition of Lev. xix. 19 (comp. Philo, ii. 807). 
Still it was a favorite animal with them, as it still is 
in the East, on account of its sure-footedness, hardi- 
ness, and endurance; and among the stock brought 
on thereturn from Babylon are mentioned 245 mules 
(Ezra ii. 66; comp. Josephus, l.c.). 

Besides the Biblical names (Hul. 79a) there occur 
in the Talmud the terms “mula” (comp. Latin 
“mula”; Shab. 52a) апа “kudanta” (20. 110b); for 
“yemim” see Hul. 7b (comp. Gen. R. xcii. 2). А 
distinction is made between the issue of a stallion 
and a she-ass and that of an ass and a mare; 
the former has a thicker voice, longer ears, and 
a shorter tail (Hul. 79а). The mule was one of the 
last things created (Pes. 54a). The she-mule, hav- 
ing no womb, can not propagate (Bek. 8b; Shab. 
67a); a barren spouse is therefore called * kudna 
‘akarah” (B. B. 912). The mule is less hardy than 
the ass, and ages early ('Er. 56a); still it is a favorite 
beast of burden (Pes. 119a). The bite of a white 
she-mule was considered dangerous (Hul. 7b), while 
its excrements were used for medicinal purposes 
(Shab. 110b). The mule may be yoked neither with 
the horse nor with the ass (Kil. i. 6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 124 ; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 144 
E. G. Н.-5. $. I. M. C. 


MÜLHAUSEN: City in Alsace. Its Jewish 
community is of comparatively recent foundation. 
In 1784 there were no Jews in Mülhausen, and only 
Since 1798, when the city was incorporated into 
France, have Jews been tolerated there. In 1830 
the congregation, comprising seventy-six families, 
elected its first rabbi, Moses David Bernheim, who 
died in 1832 aud was the first to be buried in the 
cemetery which the community had just acquired. 
In 1849 the community, which had then consider- 

sably increased, built à new temple with a seating 
capacity of 400. 

In 1892 an organ was erected, which is played on 
Saturdays and feast-days, but not on Yom Kippur. 
In 1878 all the dead in the old cemetery were 
transferred to a new one outside of the city. The 
community of Mülhausen possesses an infirmary, 
founded in 1867, in which the aged of both sexes 
from Upper Alsace are cared for, mostly gratui- 
tously; the annual expenses amount to 20,000 francs, 
the city of Mülhausen contributing annually about 
5,000 francs. The ground on which the infirmary 
is built was donated by the father of Capt. Alfred 
Dreyfus. At present (1904) the institution shelters 
27 aged persons: 15 women and 12 men. 

In 1849 the Philanthropic Society of the Upper 
Rhine took into consideration the desirability of 
founding a school of arts and handicrafts, in which 
poor Jewish children might be gratuitously sup- 
ported and might learn trades, so that they would 
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not be forced to become pedlers and petty traders. 
This school, for which the community offered a loca- 
tion, was established at Mülhausen. Since its foun- 
dation 540 pupils have studied there, à large num- 
ber of whom have since become ifs patronsand have 
attained to distinguished positions. In 1908 it con- 
tained 89 students, whose ages ranged from fourteen 
to seventeen. The school has been recognized as an 
institution of public utility by the government, and 
the city of Mülhausen contributes an annual subsidy 
of 5,000 francs. The remainder of the expenditure, 
which amounts to 18,000 francs annually, is met 
almost exclusively by members of the Jewish com- 
munity of Mülhausen. 

The successor of the above-mentioned Bernheim 
in the rabbinate was Samuel Dreyfus, author of sev- 
eral articles published in the “Semaine Israélite” 
and *L'Univers Israélite”; died in 1870. He was 
followed in 1873 by RabbiSolomon Moock, chaplain 
in the army of the Rhine. After his death in 1898 
the rabbinate was filled by Felix Blum, author of 
“Те Synhedriu de Jerusalem ” who is still in office. 

The following Jewish organizations exist in the 
city: two large societies (one numbering 145, the 
other 171, members) for mutual support (they also 
contribute several thousand francs yearly for the 
support of the poor and for the education of chil- 
dren of indigent parents); a women’s society (825 
members), which devotes all its funds to charitable 
purposes; a fund for the assistance of the poor of 
the community (expenditures 10,600 francs); a soci- 
ety which distributes food to needy families once a 
week; a society for Jewish history and literature, in 
connection with which lectures are delivered on sub- 
jects relating to Judaism; a society of “ Metaharim” 
and another of * Kabranim ” (hebra kaddisha). Re- 
ligious instruction is furnished in the higher schools 
by the rabbi, in the common schools by three male 
instructors and two female teachers. 

The Jews of Mülhausen number 2,400 in a total 
population of 89,118. 
D. F. B. 

MÜLLER, DAVID HEINRICH: Austrian 
Orientalist; born July 6, 1846, at Buczacz, Galicia. 
He studied in Vienna, Leipsic, Strasburg, and Ber- 
lin, and became professor of Oriental languages in 
Vienna University in 1885. He is also professor of 
Hebrew and religious philosophy at the Vienna 
Israelitisch-Theologische Lehranstalt. 

Müller has published the following works: 
“Kitab al-Fark von Al-Assma‘i” (Vienna, 1876); 
*Südarabische Studien” (ib. 1877); “Die Burgen 
und Schlösser Südarabiens? (2 parts, 40. 1879-81); 
(with Mordtmann) *Sabüische Denkmäler” (db. 
1883); “Siegfried Langer's Reiseberichte aus Syrien 
und Arabien und die von Ihm Gesammelten In- 
Schriften" (Leipsic, 1883); “Zur Vergleichenden 
Semitischen Sprachforschung ” (Leyden, 1884) ; “ Die 
Keilinschrift von Aschrut-Darga” (Vienna, 1886- 
1887); “Zur Gesch. der Semitischen Zischlaute ” (ib. 
1888); “Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Arabien ” (7б. 
1889); “Div Rezensionen und Versionen des Eldad 
ha-Dani ” (10. 1892); * Die Altsemitischen Inschriften 
von Sendschirli" (7b. 1892); * Epigraphische Denk- 
тег aus Abbessinien " (1894); * Ezechiel-Studien ” 
(1895); *Die Propheten in Ihrer Ursprünglichen 


Form" (1896), an arrangement of the text of the 
Prophets by which he intended to show the original 
meter, ^Die Haggada von Serajevo" (1898), an im- 
portant account of the illustrations of the Haggadah 
(both with Schlosser); *Südarabische Alterthiimer” 
(1898); * Palmyrenische Inschriften? (1898); “ Stro- 
phenbau und Responsion" (1898); “Die Gesetze 
Hammurabi's und Ihre Verhältnis zur Mosaische 
Gesetzgebung " (Vienna, 1908). He also edited Ha- 
madani's “ Geographie der Arabischen Halbinsel" (9 
vols., Leyden, 1884-91) and parts of Tabari’s * An- 
nals” (čb. 1888-89). An account of his voyage to 
Constantinople and the Orient appeared in 1878 in 
Vienna. In 1897-98 he went to South Arabia and 
Socotra as head of an archeological expedition sent 
by the Kaiserliche Akademie der Wessenschaften of 
Vienna; he published the results of some of his lin- 
guistic researches as vols. 4 and 6 of "Die Südara- 
bische Expedition." 

Müller is one of the editors of the “ Wiener Zeit- 
schrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes," one of the 
directors of the Orientalisches Institut, and member 
of the Vienna Academy of Science. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lexicon. 


MÜLLER, GABRIEL: Dayyan at Matters- 
dorf, Hungary; born Oct. 3, 1836, at Nadas. He 
received much of his education in his father's (Hay- 
yim Müller's) yeshibah, and in 1860 was appointed 
dayyan of the community of Mattersdorf. He is 
the author of the following works: “Birkat ha-Miz- 
wot,” laws relating to the benedictions (Vienna, 1871); 
* Shi*ure Mizwot," on weights and measures in the 
Talmud (Presburg, 1880); * Ozar A gadot," а collec- 
tion of haggadic passages from the Talmud (in 4 
parts, 10. 1876, 1882, 1888; Paks, 1901); " Ma'gele 
Zedek,” ethical reflections (Paks, 1896). 

8. L. V. 

MULLER, JOEL: German rabbi and Talmud- 
ist; born 1827 at Ungarisch-Ostra, Moravia; died at 
Berlin Nov. 6, 1895. He received a thorough Tal- 
mudic training and succeeded his father as rabbi of 
his native town. His next rabbinate was that of 
Leipa, Bohemia; some of the sermons which he 
preached there have been published—* Die Spenden 
der Mutterfreude" (1868) and a collection of sermons 
on * Bibelbilder" (1869). Laterhe preached in Berlin. 

From Leipa Müller went to Vienna,and became 
teacher of religion in a “Realschule.” This he re- 
signed to become professor of Talmud at the Berlin 
Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums. 

In 1878 Müller published in Vienna an edition of 
the “Masseket Soferim," and in the same year 
“Willuf Minhagim”; the latter, which is a work 
of great value, first appeared in the Hebrew period- 
ical *Ha-Shabar." Miller’s treatment of the early 
responsa literature was especially excellent. In 1881 
his *'Teshubot Hakme Zarefat we-Lotir " appeared; 
in 1886, “Briefe und Responsen aus der Vorgao- 
nitischen Jüdischen Literatur”; in 1888, “ Teshubot 
Geone Mizrah u-Ma‘arab”; and in 1898, “Die Re- 
sponsen des R. Meschullam, Sohn des R. Kalony- 
mus.”  Müller's chief contribution to the responsa 
literature is his “Mafteah” to the responsa of the 
Geonim—a summary of the contents of the various 
publications comprising the answers of the Geonim 
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to questions submitted to them (Berlin, 1891). One 
of his latest works was an edition of the * Halakot 
Pesukot.” After his death his edition of Saadia's 
halakic writings appeared as vol. ix of the * Œuvres 
Complétes de R. Saadia ben Josef al-Fay yoümi.? 

М еа “Jüdische Hochschulen " (1885) and * Jü- 
dische Moral im Nachtalmudischen Zeitalter? con- 
iain some of his sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alig. Zeit. des Jud. 1895, рр. 542-543, 556-557. 

8. d T. Sx. 


MUNAH. See Accents IN HEBREW. 


MUNAJJA, ABU AL-FARAJ IBN SADA- 
KAH (known also as Ibn al-Sha‘ir): Samar- 
itan writer; lived in the twelfth century, probably 
at Damascus. His father was a renowned poct 
(whence the son's name of Ibn al-Sha'ir. Munajja 
was the author of various commentaries on the Pen- 
tateuch, which are cited by many Samaritan wri- 
ters as standard works. He wrote also a polemical 
work entitled “AlJinth wa-Masa’il al-Khilaf fima 
bain Millatai al-Yahud wa-bain al-Samirah,” in 
which he attacked both the Karaites and the Rab- 
binites, especially Saadia Gaon. Of this work, 
which comprised two or more volumes, only the 
second part is extant (Berlin MSS., No. 598). It is 
divided into twenty-three chapters, dealing with 
various Biblical commandments in the interpreta- 
tion of which the Samaritans differ from the Rabbin- 
ites. “AH the interpretations of the Rabbis,” says 
Munajja, *conflict with the Law and tend to the 
abolition of its prescriptions, while those of our an- 
cestors were in harmony with the Law and aimed at 
the enforcement of its prescriptions" (p. 72b). Mu- 
najja’s son Sadakah also became an able writer; 
he was physician to Sultan Malik al-Ashraf. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Juynboll, Orientalia, ii. 120; Drabkin, Frag- 

menta Commentarii ad Pentateuchum Samaritanum- 

Arabicum Lex, 1875; Wreschner, Samaritanische Tradi- 

tionen, Berlin, 1888. 

2. . I. Br. 

MÜNDEN: Town in the province of Hanover, 
Prussia. Its Jews are first mentioned in the six- 
teenth century. When Duke Heinrich the Younger 
excluded all Jews from the territory of Brunswick 
(1557), the Jews of Münden were permitted to re- 
main. During the Thirty Years' war the Jewish 
population of Münden increased, and in Oct., 1626, 
the citizens addressed a petition to Tilly, requesting 
that *the confounded Jews [who had joined his 
troops] and sutlers should be restrained from selling 
beverages and other things, since this is solely the 
right of the citizens." Ina petition dated Nov. 28 
of the same year the council of Münden complains 
that the Jews have not yet been expelled from the 
city, that they take away the sustenance of the citi- 
zens, and that a Jew is employed to collect toll on 
all goods arriving by wagon or by ship. Tilly an- 
Swered that *the Jews who go to lodge at Münden 
may be expelled only if they do not subsist on their 
own purse"; continuing, * we suffer the Jews to re- 
main with our army in order that they may furnish 
it cheaply with provisions and other necessities.” 
On Aug. 10, 1627, the council of Münden again re- 
quested Commissary-General von Lerchenfeld to ex- 
pel the * very harmful Jews.” 

The Jews of Münden had to pay the town treasury 


one thaler for the burial of an adult and 18 groschen 
for that of a child. On July 17, 1711, the swineherd 
Jürgen Hammermann reported that the “amtmann” 
had forbidden him, on pain of punishment, to graze 
his swine on the Jewish burial-ground, whereupon 
the magistrate, who considered this interdiction an 
attack upon the rights of the city, immediately sent 
a protest to the court. The Jews of Münden were 
obliged to furnish a silver spoon weighing two 
ounces, called the * Jews' spoon," as a prize for the 
best marksman at the * Schützenfest ” instituted by 
Duke Julius iu 1588; and this obligation was still 
in force in the nineteenth century. At the time of 
the Seven Years’ war, when Münden was taken by 
the French, the magistrate was called upon (1757) 
either to make an agreement with the Jewish army 
contractor (* Proviant-Jude ") in regard tothe estab- 
lishment of the French hospital in that city, or to 
pay the sum of 11,000 thaler. The city thereupon 
made an agreement with the Jew for the payment of 
7,966 thaler, 24 Mariengroschen. At that time the 
Jews together with the other citizens of Münden 
suffered violence at the hands of the French sol- 
diery. At the time of the Westphalian rule there 
were living in the canton of Münden eighteen Jewish 
families which belonged to the syndicate of Cassel. 
The son of Heinemann of Münden served as a vol- 
unteer in the body-guard of King Jerome. The 
well-known scholar Raphael Fürstenthal lived for а 
time at Münden as tutor in the family of I. Levi, 
and Mendel Steinhart, later consistorial councilor, 
also lived in the city before he went as district rabbi 
to Hildesheim; his wife, Hendel, was the daughter 
of Hazzan Lób of Münden. 

The synagogue of Münden was built in 1884, and 
was restored after a fire in 1878. Among the teach- 
ers who have officiated at Münden may be mentioned 
S. Mauer, author of "Israelitischer Kinderfreund," 
* Harfenklünge," etc. ; and Th. Wertheim, appointed 
in 1895 teacher at the Jewish public school. The 
community, which belongs to the district rabbinate 
of Hildesheim, numbered 110 souls in 1903. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Willigerod, Gesch. von Münden, p. 423 and 
subscribers’ list of same, s.v. Winden, Göttingen, 1808 ; Lotze, 
Gesch. der Stadt Münden Nebst Umgegend, etc., рр. 60 et 
passim, Münden. 1878; Havemann, Gesch. der Lande 

raunschweig-Liineburg, ii. 389 (note 1), 563; Horwitz, Die 
Israeliten Unter dem Königreich Westfalen, pp. 8, 91; 
Sulamit, 1807, ii. 387 ; 1809, i. 13. à 
D. А, Lew. 
MUNICH: Capital of Bavaria, Germany. Ithas 

(1904) a total population of 499,959, including 8,789 

Jews. When Jews first went there is not known, 

but since by 1158 Duke Henry the Lion had made 

it an important commercial center, the presence there 
of Jewish merchants in the twelfth century may 
safely be assumed. The first authentic reference to 

a Jew of Munich is dated 1229, when Abraham de 

Munichen acted as a witness to the sale of a house 

in Ratisbon. According to other documents, Lud- 

wig І. (1174-1381) permitted the Jews to build а 

synagogue (1210) and acquire a cemetery (1235). 

The Jews’ street soon developed into a ghetto, be- 

yond which the Jews were not permitted to live 

until 1440; the ghetto contained, besides the syna- 
gogue, a communal house, a ritual bath, a slaughter- 
house, and a hospital. By the second half of the 
thirteenth century the community had increased to 
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900. If the documents are authentic, the Jews of 
Munich loaned money to Duke Otto I. (1120-83) to 
build Landshuth, and received in return special 
privileges, which were confirmed by Ludwig I., who 
in 1230 granted them the right to elect the so-called 
“Jews judge.” 

The accusation of ritual murder caused suffering 
to the Jews of Munichas to their coreligionists clsc- 
where, The persecution of 1248 was not very seri- 
ous, but they suffered more in 1285, when, being 
charged with the purchase and murder of a Chris- 
tian child, they were attacked by a mob (Oct. 12). 
The Jews fled to the synagogue, which was set on 
fire, and 180 perished in the flames. The names of 
68 of these martyrs were inscribed in the death-list 

of the MExon-Book of Nuremberg, 

Blood Ac- written in 1296. An investigation or- 
cusation. dered by King Rudolph revealed the 
innocence of the accused ; the prisoners 

were released by royal command, and their accusers 
were punished. Ludwig the Strict (1228-94) per- 
mitted the Jews, 
who gradually 
returned to Mu- 
nich, to rebuild 
the synagogue 
in 1287; but 
their social and 
legal status did 
not improve, 
and on July 21, 
1815, on the 
ground that 
their influence 
was detrimental 
to the welfare of 
the Christians, 
the next Lud- 
wig materially 
restricted their 
privileges, 
which had been 
modeled on 
those of the community of Augsburg, a community 
that occupied a favored position in the Middle A ges. 
After Feb. 8, 1849, an additional tax of а golden 
penny (see OPFERPFENNIG) was imposed upon them, 
while additional restrictions were contained in the 
new municipal law of 1347 regulating Jewish affairs. 

New calamities threatening the Jews in 1845 were 
averted by Emperor Ludwig. As he had protected 
the Jews in other places, so now he assisted them 
at Munich, where he suppressed а riot. At the time 
of the Black Death (1848-49) the community of 
Munich ceased for a while to exist as such, but 
those who had escaped the general slaughter soon 
formed a new one; this increased in numbers when 
Duke Stephen promised (Feb. 26, 1868) to leave the 
Jews of Upper Bavaria in undisturbed possession of 
their rights and privileges. Other princes also ap- 
peared favorable to the Jews. "Thus Duke Freder- 
ick of Bavaria (Jan. 24, 1975) granted the Jews of 
Munich and of other places in Upper Bavaria the 
privilege of paying no higher toll than the Chris- 
tians. In the last quarterof the fourteenth century 
the community was relatively small. A letter of 








Synagogue at Munich. 
(From a photograph.) 


the communal directors dated 1381 and addressed 
to the congregation of Strasburg states that the 
community had intended to build a 

In the newsynagogueanda*“hekdesh” (poor- 
Fourteenth houseand hospital) but had been pre- 

Century. vented by the flight of a member with 

a large part of its funds, “Master 
Jacob the Jew ? was physician to Duke Stephen IL, 
who assumed the government of Upper Bavaria on 
March 24,1876. When tlie debts owing tothe Jews 
were annulled or reduced under the emperors Wen- 
zel, Rupert, and Sigismund, the Jews of Munich 
lost a considerable part of their fortune, In 1418 
they were again persecuted, on the charge of dese- 
crating the host. The number of victims on this 
occasion is not known, but it is authentically stated 
that the people were so wrought up against the 
Jews that they were not easily pacified. Although 
the populace made it difficult for the Jews to re- 
main at Munich, Dukes Ernst and Wilhelm treated 
them humanely and justly, assigning them on March’ 
29, 1416, at an 
annual rental of 
four Hungarian 
gulden, a plot of 
ground for a 
cemetery, and 
granting them 
*all rights and 
privileges en- 
joyed by the 
Jews elsewhere 
in Germany.” 
'This favor does 
not scem to have 
increased their 
prosperity or re- 
stored their for- 
mer influence, 
however, for 
when Duke Al- 
bert ПІ. taxed 
his Jews in 
1489 in order to repair the damages sustained 
in the Hussite war, he was disappointed by the 
meager returns, amounting to only 200 gulden. 
Yet the clergy continued to excite the populace 
against them, thus leading (1442) Duke Albert 

toexpel the Jews from Munich and 

Expelled from forty other places in Upper 

in 1442. Bavaria. The property of the Jews 

was then seized by the duke, and their 
synagogue, which stood on the ground now covered 
by the south wing of the Munich police court, was 
presented to his physician Johann Hartlieb, who 
changed it to the Marienkirche. 

Most of the Jews expelled from Upper Bavaria 
were received by Duke Henry in Lower Bavaria, 
who hoped to get golden eggs from these "chick- 
ens." These hopes were not fulfilled, and his suc- 
cessor, Ludwig IX., expelled the Jews (Oct. 5, 1450). 
Henceforth they were not permitted to trade in the 
country, or even to enter it. A century later, on 
Dec. 28, 1551, another decree of expulsion was is- 
sued. 'The law of 15583 classes them among the 
* dangerous, frivolous, and suspicious persons? who 
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must be prevented from dwelling in the country or 
carrying on trade and industry in it. Jews obliged 
to pass through Bavaria had to procure a passport, 
for which they paid toll and convoy-money and 
the humiliating LriBzoLr. An imperial privilege 
granted to the duke in 1566 declared contracts be- 
tween Jews and Bavarian subjects void, thereby 
putting an end tó all trade relations with the Chris- 
tians. On March 12, 1715, the elector Max Emanuel 
ordered the deportation of the few Jews who, inspite 
of oppression and restriction, still remained in the 
country. In 1738 all current passports were recalled, 
and а new * Leibzoll" and convoy-tax introduced. 
These conditions continued under the elector Maxi- 
milian III. (1745-77), although the contracts made 
with Jews in foreign countries were declared to be 
valid in Bavaria. The Jews were furthermore 
excluded from all trades, military service, and mer- 
chant gilds, were denied entrance to the public 
paths, and were still forbidden to settle in Bavaria. 

A change for the better, due, perhaps, to Austrian 
influence, came in the last quarter of the eighteenth 

century, during the period of intel- 

In the  lectual progress, On the introduc- 
Eighteenth tion of now rules of exchange in 1785, 

Century. made necessary by unfavorable finan- 

cial conditions, the ministry at Munich 
took into consideration the status of the Davarian 
Jews, and the bills drafted by the provisional gov- 
ernment and the chief judge of Munich between 
1785 and 1791 produced a considerable improvement 
in their position. The financial difficulties of the 
government rendered it necessary to be more lenient 
toward them. Those who possessed sufficient prop- 
erty to engage in industry were permitted to settle: 
the * Leibzoll" was repealed; and only a tax on pat- 
ents of commerce was imposed. After Montgelas, 
the liberal president of the ministry, had succeeded 
in obtaining for them monopolies in certain commod- 
ities, and after some Jews had been ennobled while 
others received official recognition from the state, 
the community of Munich increased more rapidly, 
although in 1800 it numbered only thirty-one fami- 
lies, and had neither synagogue nor cemetery of its 
own. Its growth received a further impulse from 
the promises of civic liberty iu 1818. The gov- 
ernment permitted it to acquire a cemetery in 
1818, and to build a synagogue in 1824. This syna- 
gogue was dedicated on April 11, 1827, and was re- 
placed sixty years later by another and a finer 
edifice. 

The following rabbis have officiated since the 
community was reorganized: Ezekicl Hessel (1805- 
1824); Hirsch Aub (1825-71; d. June 2, 1 15); Dr. 
Joseph Perles (1871-94); Dr. Cosmann Werner 
(since 1895); Dr. I. Finkelscherer (associate rabbi 
and teacher of religion). 

The ultra-Orthodox members of the community, 
who, because the principal synagogue contains an or- 
gan, do not attend it, formed the Congregation Ohel 
Jacob and built a separate synagogue, which was 
dedicated in 1892. As Bavarian law does not permit 
a secession from the official community, however, 
this newly established congregation, which num- 
bered eighty members in 1904, still belongs to the 
older body. By a tacit agreement of the two parties 





three or four of the eighteen members of the board 
of directors of the community are taken from the 
Orthodox party and constitute the committee on 
ritual, The rabbi of the new congregation, Dr. 
Heinrich Ehrentreu (1904), is an official of the older 
congregation and acts as chief rabbi at certain ritual 
functions. The Congregation Ohel Jacob, which 
bears the official title of * Verein zur Förderung der 
Jüdischen Wissenschaft," supports a bet ha-midrash 
in addition to its synagogue, and receives from the 
community an annual subvention of 2,000 marks. 

Besides some fifty foundations for the benefit of 
orphans, the poor, lying-in patients, artisans, stu- 
dents, scholars, etc., there are the fol- 
lowing philanthropic societies: a soci- 
ety for the prevention of mendicancy ; 
a loan-society; a society for the pro- 
motion of learning and Jabor; a ladies’ club; a soci- 
ety for dowries; a fresh-air society ; a hebra kaddisha ; 
a union of Jewish benevolent societies; an intelli- 
gence bureau; branches of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, of the Esra society for the aid of Ger- 
man Jews, and a Jewish ladies’ home; an orphan 
asylum; a poor-fund, managed by the community ; 
a society for Jewish history and literature; and the 
Munich lodge of the I. O. B. B. 

The following Jews of Munich have distinguished 
themselves in public life or in the fields of science 
and art: the banker Joseph von Hrrscn, and his 
son. Baron Maurice de Hrrsou; Raphael Nathan 
Rabbinovicz (author of the * Dikduke Soferim”; d. 
1888); Dr. Eugen Merzbacher (numismatist; d. 
1908); Max GRÜNBAUM (Orientalist); Leo GRAETZ 
(physicist); Heinrich HaARBURGER and Theodor 
Loewenfeld (professors of law); Richard Willstidter 
(professor of chemistry); Hermann Levr (musical 
conductor; the foremost interpreter of Wagner) 
Hugo Reichenberger (^ Hofkapellmeister"); Solo- 
mon HinsouFELDER, Тору E. Rosenthal, Prof. 
Benno Becker, Hans Borchart, and Friedrich Wahle 
(painters); Hugo Kaufmann (sculptor). Besides 
some Jews who were prominent members of the 
municipal government, Dr. Sigmund von Henle, and 
Karl Maison (d. 1896), delegate to the Landtag, may 
be mentioned. The German poet Michael BEER 
lived and died (1888) at Munich; Max LILIENTHAL 
was born there (d. 1882, at Cincinnati, Ohio); and 
the historian Н. Grarrz died (1891) there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Aronius, Regesten, pp. 865-132: Aretin, Gesch. 

der Juden in Bayern, pp. 18 et seg., 61-80, 87-91, 96-103, 

Landshutb, 1803; Taussig, Gesch. der Juden in Bayern, pp. 

40 et seq., Munich, 1874; Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 99, 146, 

951, 277; Monumenta, Germanic Historica, іх. 810, 899; x. 

10; xiii. 57; Elegy of Hayyim b. Machir (comp. Zunz, Lite- 

raturgesen. p. 362); Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland TFün- 

rend des Miltelalters, p. 282, Brunswick. 1860; Werunsky, 

Gesch. Kaiser Karis IV. ii. 25t, note 6, Innsbruck. 1880-92 : 

Bresslau, Aus Strassburger Judenakten, i; Ein Brief der 

Gemeinde München. an die Gemeinde Strasshurg vom 

Jahre 1981,10 Zeit. für dic Gesch. der Ji udenin Deutschland, 

v. 115 et seq.; Schreiber, Gesch. Bayerns, passin, Freiburg, 

1889-91: Riezler. Gesch. Bayerns, ii. 192 et seq.: iii. 22. 163, 

356 ; vi. 178, Gotha, 1878; Krenner, Bayer. Landtagsverhand- 

lungen. i. 68; Spiker, Ueber die Ehemalige und Jetzige 

Lage der Juden in Deutschland, pp. 289 et seq., Halle, 1809; 

Silbernagl, Verfassung und Verwaltung Sümmtlicher Re- 

ligionsgenossenschaften in Bayern, 2d ed., Ratisbon. 18835 

Krämer, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Bayern 1818-1563, in 

Achawa-Jahrhuch, 1865, рр. 110 et seg.: Auerbach, Das Ju- 
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deren Deutschen Bundesstaaten, pp. 851 et seq., Berlin, 

1890; Statistisches Jahrbuch. des Deutsch-Israelitischen 
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MUNIUS, MOSES: French rabbi; said to be a | 


descendant of Lówe ben Bezaleel; born 1760 at 
Mutzig; died May, 1842, at Rixheim, On finishing 
his studies at the famous yeshibah of Prague he was 
appointed principal of a Talmudic school at Stras- 
burg, where he remained for twenty ycars. He 
lived for some time subsequently at Mutzig, filling 
the office of syndic. When the rabbi of that com- 
munity, the pious Simon Cohen, later chief rabbi of 
Colmar, was arrested by order of Schueider, the 
notorious indicter of the Revolutionary tribunal of 
Strasburg, Munius is said to have appealed to the 
latter in behalf of the rabbi, regardless of the danger 
he was thereby incurring. Schneider promised to 
release Cohen, but couldmot carry out his promise, 
as he himself was arrested and taken to. Paris 
(1794), where he was condemned to death. Mu- 
nius soon after accepted the rabbinate of Rix- 
heim, where he died. Some works in manuscript 
left by him evidence his great Talmudic scholarship 
The grandson of Munius has become secretary of 
the consistory of Colmar. 

8. І. Lev. 

MUNK, EDUARD: German philologist; born 
Jan. 14, 1808, at Gross Glogau; died there May 8, 
1871; cousin of Salomon Munx. He studied from 
1822 to 1825 at Breslau and Berlin, and was a favor- 
ite disciple of August Bóckh. Munk was active as 
teacher, officiating from 1827 to 1848 at the Royal 
Wilhelmsschule at Breslau, and from 1850 to 1857 in- 
termittently at the gymnasium of Glogau, and after- 
ward as a private tutor. In 1862 he received the 
title of professor. 

Munk was a profound student of classical lit- 
erature. Though, without any prospects of a uni- 
versity professorship, on account of his religion he 
nevertheless devoted all his life exclusively to study, 
the result of which he gave to the world in numer- 
ous works. The best-known of these are: “Die 
Metrik der Griechen und Römer” (Glogau, 1884); 
“De Fabulis Atellanis? (Leipsic, 1840); * Gesch. der 
Griechischen Literatur" (Berlin, 1849-50; 8d ed. by 
Volkmann, 1879-80); “ Die Natürliche Ordnung der 
Platonischen Schriften ” (Berlin, 1857); and * Gesch. 
der Römischen Literatur" (ib. 1858-61; 2d ed. by 
Sey ffert, 2 vols., 1875-77). Some of Munk’s works 
have been translated into English, Spanish, and 
Russian. Munk was an earnest student of Judaism 
and a faithful Jew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gedenkhiiitter, Leipsic, 1892; 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1903, pp. 163-164; Meyers Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon. 


8. І Wan. 

MUNK, HERMANN: German physiologist: 
born at Posen Feb. 8, 1889; brother of Immanuel 
Munk; educated at the universities of Berlin and 
Gottingen (M.D. 1859). In 1860 he settled as a phy- 
sicianin Berlin, and he was admitted to the medical 
faculty of the university two years later, becoming 
assistant professor in 1869. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed professor of physiology at the veterinary 
college. In 1880 he was elected member of the 
Prussian Academy of Science, and in 1897 honorary 
professor at the university. 

Munk is well known for his researches on the 
functions of the gray matter of the cerebral cortex. 





Among his many essays in the medical journals may 
be mentioned: * Ueber Ei- und Samenbildung und 
Befruchtung bei den Nematoden,” in “Zeitschrift 
für Wissenschaftliche Zoologie," ix. 1859; * Abhand- 
lungen zur Allgemeinen Nervenphysiologie," in 
Du Bois’ “Archiv,” 1860 et seq.; “Ueber Kata- 
phorie und Galvanische Einführung inden Organis. 
mus," 10, 1878; * Ueber Herz- und Kehlkopfnerven,” 
2b, 1878-94; “ Ueber Bewegung und Milchsecretion,” 
ib. 1888; “Ueber die Schilddrüse," in “Sitzungs- 
berichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften,” 
1887-88, aud in Virchow’s “Archiv,” 1897 et 800. ; 
“Weitere Abhandlungen zur Physiologie der Gross- 
hirnrinde," in *Festschrift für Virchow," 1891, in 
“Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften,” 1892 et seg., and in Virchow's “Ar- 
chiv," 1894-95. 

Of his works may be mentioned: "Untersuch- 
ungen über das Wesen der Nervenerregung," Leip- 
sic, 1868; “Die Elektrischen und Bewegungser- 
scheinungen am Blatte der Dionca Muscipula," db. 
1876; “Ueber die Functionen der Grosshirnrinde. 
Gesammelte Mitteilungen aus den Jahren 1877-80,” 
Berlin, 1881; “Ueber die Functionen der Gross- 
hirnrinde. Gesammelte Mitteilungen aus den Jah- 
ren 1877-89,” ғр. 1890. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

s. F. T. H. 

MUNK, IMMANUEL: German physiologist; 
born at Posen May 20, 1852; died in Berlin Aug. 1, 
1900; brother of Hermann Munk. He studied med- 
icine at the universities of Berlin, Breslau, and 
Strasburg, receiving his diploma in 1878. Estab- 
lishing himself as a physician in Berlin, he became 
privat-docent in physiology at the university of that 
city in 1883, received the title of professor in 1895, 
in which year he was also appointed department 
chief in the physiological laboratory, and was elected 
assistant professor in 1899. 

Munk wrote many essays for the medical journals, 
especially on nutrition, assimilation, resorption, and 
urinal secretion. From-1897 he was editor of the 
“Zentralblatt für Physiologie.” 

Among his works may be mentioned; “ Physio- 
logie des Menschen und der Süugethiere," Berlin, 
1882 (5th ed. 1899); together with Uffelmann, * Die 
Ernährung des Gesunden und Kranken Menschen,” 
Vienna and Leipsie, 1887 (8d ed. conjointly with C. 
A. Ewald, 1895); * Einzelernührung und Massen- 
ernührung," in Weyl's * Handbuch der Hygiene," 
Jena, 1898. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

8. F. T. H. 

MUNK, SALOMON : French Orientalist; born 
at Gross Glogau May 14, 1808; died in Paris Feb. 5, 
1867. He received his first instruction in Hebrew 
from his father, an official of the Jewish commu- 
nity ; and on the latter'sdeath he joined the Talmud 
class of R. Jacob Joseph Oettinger. At the age of 
fourteen he was able to officiate as “ba‘al kore” : 
(reader of the Torah) in the synagogue of the Mal- 
bish ‘Arummim society at Gross Glogau. In 1820 
he went to Berlin, where he came into friendly rela- 
tions with Leopold Zunz and with the philologist 
E. W. Zumpt, studying Latin and Greek with E. 
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Gans. "Two years later he entered the Joachims- 
thaler Gymnasium, supporting himself at the same 
time by tutoring. In 1824 he entered the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, attending the lectures of Bockh, 
Hegel, and especially of Bopp. As no Jews were 
at that time eligible for government positions in 
Prussia, Munk left the university without taking a 
degree, deciding to goto France. However, he first 
spent one term at the University of Bonn, studying 
Arabie with Freytag and Sanskrit with Lassen. On 
passing through Weimar he visited Goethe, who 
notes that fact in his journal. In 1828 he went to 
Paris with the assistance of the young poet Mi- 
chael Beer, the brother of Meyerbeer. Here also, as 

in Berlin, he at first supported him- 
At Paris. self by tutoring, among his pupils 

being Alphonse and Gustave de Roths- 
child. In 1888 he was appointed cataloguer of He- 
brew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic manuscripts in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris. 

Munk now devoted himself to the study of the 
Jndxo-Arabic literature of the Middle Ages and to 
the works of Maimonides, more especially the lat- 
ter’s “Moreh Nebukim.” He went direct to the 
Arabic original, supplementing the texts he found 
at the Bibliothéque from texts he had copied at Ox- 
ford. Atthesame time he made a thorough study 
of Aristotle, who is constantly quoted by Maimon- 
ides. In this way he gathered the necessary mate- 
rial for his edition of the Arabic text of the “Moreh,” 
with translation and annotations, which he pub- 
lished in three large volumes, long after he had be- 
come blind (1856, 1861, 1866). He had lost his eye- 
sight in 1850 while in the course of cataloguing 
the Sanskrit and Hebrew manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of the library. 

Munk accompanied Montefiore and. Crémieux to 
Egypt in connection with the Damascus Ar- 
FAIR; and it was due to his knowledge of Arabic 
(although somo claim that the credit is due L. Loewe) 
that the word “ justice ” was substituted for “ mercy ” 
in the firman of Mohammed Ali which exculpated 

the accused from the charge of ritual 

Journey murder. 1% was also largely due to 
to Egypt. his efforts that schools modeled оп 

European methods of instruction were 
established by the Egyptian Jews. At Cairo he 
purchased a considerable number of Arabic and 
Hebrew manuscripts on behalf of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale. On his return Munk was elected secre- 
tary of the Consistoire Central des Israélites de 
France; on Dec. 8, 1858, he was elected a member 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres; 
and a few years later he was appointed professor 
of Hebrew at the Collége de France, in succession 
to Renan. 

Munk’s works, apart from his edition of the “ Mo- 
roh," include the following: “ Reflexions sur Је Culte 
des Anciens Hébreux,” in vol. iv. of Ше Bible of 5. 
Cahen; “Notice sur R. Saadia Gaon et sur une Ver- 
sion Persane d'Isaie" (20. vol. ix.); “ Palestine, De- 
scription Géographique, Historique et Archéolo- 
gique,” in * L'Univers Pittoresque,” 1845 (translated 
into German by M. A. Levy, 1871-72); “ Mélanges 
de Philosophie Arabe et Juive," 1859; * Notice sur 
Abul Walid Merwan ibn Djanah et d’ Autres Gram- 






mairiens Hébreux du X. et du XI. Siécle,” 1850-51 
(crowned by the Institut with the “Prix Volney "); 
* Rapport sur les Progrés des Etudes Sémitiques en 
France de 1840-1866,” in the “Recueil de Rap- 
ports” of the Exposition of 1867. Be- 
tween 1884 and 1838 he contributed to 
the “Temps” articles on Biblical, He- 
brew, and Sanskrit literature. Men- 
tion mustalso be made of his interpretations of Pheni- 
cian inscriptions at Marseilles and on .the sarcopha- 
gus of Eshmun‘azar, King of Sidon, which he de- 
ciphered after losing his sight; of his discovery of 
the Arabie manuscript of Al-Biruni’s description 
of India, written in the first part of the eleventh 
century ; and of his letter to F. Arago, of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, relating to а question on the his- 
tory of astronomy, which gave rise to a controversy 
between Biot and Sédillot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Manuscripts of 200 of Munk's German letters, 
deposited in the Seminary of Breslau, 4£ of whicli bave been 
published by M. Brann in Jahrbuch für Jüdische Geschichte 
and Literatur, 1899, ii. 148-203 (with biographical notice); 
M. Schwab, Salomon Munk, Paris, 1900. 

8. М. 8. 
MUNKACSY, BERNHARD: Hungarian 
philologist and ethnologist; born at Nagy-Varad 

(Grosswardein) March 12, 1860; educated in his 

native city and at Budapest. He is a descendant 

of a famous rabbinical family, among his ancestors 
having been R. Joseph Stathagen, R. Joseph Lasch 

Lerner, Gabriel Banth, and Ezekiel Banth. Mun- 

kácsy's university studies were devoted to a scien- 

tific investigation of the Hungarian language under 
the guidance of Budenz, Vámbéry, and Simonyi. 

In 1880 he and Ignatz Kunos, despite many hard- 

ships, visited the Moldavo-Osángó colonies of Mag- 

yars on the Szereth. 
This trip laid the foundation of Munkácsy's lin- 
guistic studies and proved to be the first of a series 
of travels. He made a modest begin- 
Linguistic ning of his philological work in 1879 
Studies. inthe “Magyar Nyelvór" (Hungarian 

Speech-Warden) and the * Nyelvtudo- 

mányi Közlemények” (Linguistic Contributions). 

Two years later the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 

awarded the prize to his “A Moldvai-Csángók 

Nyelvjárása " (Moldavo-Csángó Language), confer- 

ring a like distinction on his * Török Kolcsónszók ” 

(Turkish Loan- Words) in 1882, and on his * Votyák 

Tanulminyok” (Votyak Studies)in 1884. In the 

latter year he received the degree of Ph.D., and in 

1885 entered upon his important travels in the 

regions of the Kama and Volga to investigate the 

languages of the Votyaks and Tchuvashs. The re- 
sults of these trips were embodied in his * Votják 

Népkoltészeti Hagyományok ” (Popular Poetry of 

the Votyaks) in 1887, and in his “Lexicon Lingus 

Votjacorum " (1888-96), which received a prize from 

the Academy. Even before the publication of the 

latter work he traveled, with a subvention from the 

Academy and the Russian government, through the 

northern regions of the Ural, visiting Ob, Lozva, 

Szoszva, Konda, Gelym, and Tavda, with special 

reference to ethnography. Five volumes, devoted 

to the language and popular poetry of the Vo- 
guls, have already appeared as the results of this 
journey. 
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In recognition of his services to science, Munkácsy 
was elected a corresponding member of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences in 1890; and in the 
same year the Jewish community of Budapest chose 
him as inspector of religious instruction in all the 
schools of the capital. Jn this position he contrib- 
uted greatly to the improvement of the ingtruction 
in religion by outlining a systematic course of study 
апа by founding specifically Jewish schools. Since 
1892 Munkácsy has been vice-president of the Hun- 
garian Ethnographical Society, having become а 
member of the Société Ougrienne at Telsingfors in 
the previous year, He has been the editor of “ Eth- 
nographia” since 1893, and in 1900 he and Ignatz 
Kunos founded the “Keleti Szemle,” in which 
his *Kaukasisehe Einflüsse in den Finnisch-Mag- 
yarischen Sprachen,” “ Aeltere Berichte über das 
Heidenthum der Vogulen und Ostjaken,” and * Ver- 
schiedenheit in den Arischen Lehnwórtern der Finn- 
isch-Magyarischen Sprachen ? have appeared. 


5. L V. 


MUNSTER, SEBASTIAN: German Hebraist 
and cosmographer; born 1489 at Ingelheim; died at 
Basel May 33, 1552, He was educated at Heidelberg 
and Tübingen, and became a Protestant and teacher 
of Hebrew at the University òf Basel in 1529. Mün- 
ster studied under Elijah Levita, whose grammat- 
ical works he edited and translated (1525 et seg.). 
Пе also reedited Reuchlin's * Rudimenta Hebraica.” 
After publishing several sections, he issued а com- 
plete Hebrew Bible in 1586, with German transla- 
tion. This was the first complete edition of the He- 
brew text by a Christian. He published also a 
Chaldaie (1527) and a rabbinical (1542) grammar— 
the materials for the former derived from the 
*'Aruk," the latter of elementary character; a Jew- 
ish calendar (1527); an edition and translation of 
* Yosippon" (1529-41); and a list of the 618 com- 
mandments.from the *SeMaG ” (1588). He was the 
first to translate any part of the New Testament 
into Hebrew, publishing the Gospel of St. Matthew 
in that language in 1537. All of these works were 
printed at Bascl in a very clear ty pe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, Gesch. des Studiums der Hebrd- 
ischen Sprache in Deutschland, ete., pp. T4-88, Breslau, 1870 ; 
Perles, Beitrüge zur Gesch. der Hehrüischen und Атат 
inchen Studien, pp. 20-44, Munich, 1881; Steinsehineider, Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 2012-2016. 

T. J. 


MÜNSTERBURG, HUGO: American psy- 
chologist; born at Danzig, Prussia, June 1, 1868. 
After being trained at the gymnasium of his native 
city he studied philosophy at Leipsic (Ph.D. 1885) 
and medicine at Heidelberg (M.D. 1887). Devoting 
himself to psychological studies, he became assistant 
professor in psychology at the University of Frei- 
burg in 1891, and the next year was elected professor 
of psychology at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. In 1898 he was president of the Psychological 
Association of America, and in 1902 was selected to 
accompany Prince Henry of Prussia over much of 
his tour in the United States. Münsterburg has 
contributed many papers on psychological subjects 
to specialist journals, and has published: “ Psychol- 
ogy and Life? (Boston, 1899): * Grundzüge der Psy- 
chologie " (vol. i., Leipsic, 1900); * American Traits ” 











(Boston, 1902); *Die Amerikaner" (2 vols., Berlin, 
1904; translated into English, New York, 1904). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America. J 
A. , 


MUNZ, BERNHARD: Austrian writer; born 
Feb. 1, 1856, at Leipnik, Moravia; educated at the 
University of Vienna (Ph.D. 1877). After leaving 
that university he continued his philosophical studies 
at Munich. In 1889 he became amanuensis in the 
library of the Jewish community of Vienna, of which 
he has been director since 1900. He bas published 
the following: *Die Keime der Erkenntnisstheorie 
in der Vorsophistischén Periode der Griechischen 
Philosophie” (Vienna, 1880) ; * Die Erkenntniss- und 
Sensationstheorie des Protagoras" (10. 1881); “Dic 
Vorsokratische Ethik? (Halle, 1882); * Protagoras 
und Kein Ende” (2. 1883); “Lebens- und Weltfra- 
gen? (Vienna, 1886); *Jacob Frohschammer, der 
Philosoph der Weltphantasie" (Breslau, 1894); 
“Briefe von und über Frohschammer” (Leipsic, 
1897); *P. Simon Rettenbacher? (Vienna, 1898); 
* Adolph Pichler " (Leipsie, 1899) ; * Moriz Lazarus? 
(Berlin, 1900); “ Hieronymus Lorm ” (Vienna, 1901); 
“М. E. delle Grazie als Dichterin und Denkerin” 
(20. 1902); “ Goethe als Erzieher (ib. 1904). S. 


MÜNZ (MINZ), MOSES: Hungarian rabbi; 
born about 1750 in Podolia; died 1831 at Alt-Ofen. 
For several years he lived at Brody, Galicia, where 
he acquired a great reputation as a Talmudical 
Scholar. Highly recommended by Ezekiel Landau, 
he was called in 1790 to the chief rabbinate of Alt- 
Ofen, which had been vacant since the death of 
Nathan Günsburger in 1781. He held this post 
until his death. 

Münz's learning spread “the reputation of the 
congregation far beyond the confines of Hungary. 
Numerous religious questions were submitted to him 
from all parts of the Austrian monarchy ” (see Jw. 
Encyc. i. 472, s.v. ALT-OFEN). He was a brother- 
in-law of Moses Joshua Heschel, author of “Yam 
ha-Talmud," and was related by marriage to Moses 
Sofer, who mentions him in his responsa on Eben 
ha-‘Ezer (No. 199). Ezekiel Landau also refers to 
him in “ Noda‘ bi-Yehudah." When in 1794 Mor- 
decai Bexer warned against the use of phylacteries 
covered with double leathern straps, Münz charged 
Benet with ignorance, and proved that the use of 
such phylacteries was legal. He was supported in 
this contention by Phinehas Hurwitz of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Hirsch Levin of Berlin, and Meshullam 
Tysmienitz of Presburg; later it became known 
that Elijah Wilna had expressed the same opinion. 
Münz induced Aaron Споціх to write to Benet in de- 
fense of this view, but Chorin received no answer. 

When Chorin, in 1808, published his “‘Emek ha- 
Shaweh ? with a cordial approbation by Moses Münz, 
Benet denounced it as heretical. "Two years later 
the Arad congregation, after Benet’s accusation, 
asked Miinz’s opinion upon the book; he declared 
(Ang. 8, 1805) that the author was to blame for cer- 
tain statements in the first part, entitled “Rosh 
Amanah,” which were apt to mislead the public, 
and which centuries ago had aroused serious dis- 
putes. Ife, however, reaffirmed that the book con- 
tained no heresies, and showed a draft of this decla- 
ration to Chorin, Later on, urged by the Orthodox 
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party, Münz summoned Chorin before a rabbinical 
tribunal at Alt-Ofen; but on the second day of its 
session (Sept. 1, 1805) the former failed to appear, 
and he did not join in the sentence of condemnation 
of the book pronounced by his two colleagues (see 
JEW. Ёхсүс, iv. 48, 8.0. CHORIN). 

As Münz had in 1811 allowed the Jewish soldiers 
to eat pulse on Pesah, Eliezer Liebermann, author 
of “Or Nogah," considered him a liberal, and ap- 
plied to him for an indorsement of the Reform tem- 
ple at Hamburg. Münzdidnotreply; but he wrote 
to Chorin an anonymous letter in which he deci- 
dedly condemned Reform. Nevertheless Chorin, in 
his * Kin'at ha-Emet " (April 7, 1818), expressed his 
hearty approval of the movement; but, intimidated 
by a letter from Miinz, who threatened him with 
deposition, he recanted (Feb. 19, 1819). 

Münz wrote: * Derashah" (with German transl. 
by Mordecai Rechnitz, Alt-Ofen, 1814), delivered on 
the day of the peace proclamation of Francis I. ; re- 
sponsa (with additions by his son Joseph Isaac, 
Prague, 1827); annotations to “Peri Ya‘akob” 
(Alt-Ofen, 1830), halakic novelle written by Jacob 
ben Moses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 560; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 881, s.v. Minz; Löw, Gesammelte Schriften, 
ii. 185, 259 et seg., 272 et seq., Szegedin, 1890 ; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. No. 6530; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 
i. 55b, Warsaw, 1880. 

D. S. Man. 


MUNZ, SIGMUND: Austrian writer; brother 
of Bernhard Münz; born at Leipnik, Moravia, May 
7, 1859; studied at the universities of Vienna and 
Tübingen (Ph.D. Vienna, 1883). He lived succes- 
sively at Rome (1885-88), Milan, Venice, and Flor- 
ence (1889-91). Toward the end of 1891 he estab- 
lished himself at Vienna, contributing to the * Neue 
Freie Presse” articles on foreign politics and espe- 
cially on Italy. His works include: “Aus dem 
Modernen Italien,” studies, sketches, and letters 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1889); “Aus Quirinal und 
Vatican" (Berlin, 1891); "Ferdinand Gregorovius 
und Seine Briefe an Gräfin Ceetani-Lovatelli” (2d. 
1896); “Italienische Reminiscenzen und Profile” 
(Vienna, 1898); “Römische Reminiscenzen und 
Profile” (2d ed., Berlin, 1900); “Moderne Staats- 
männer,” biographical sketches (9d ed., 2d. 1901). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg. Das Geistige Wien; Brümmer, 


Deutsches Schviftsteller- Levikon ; Kosel, Deutsch-Oester- 
оше тв Künstler- und. Schriftsteller-Lexicon, Vienna, 


8. 
MÜNZENBERG. бее HANAU. 


MURÁNYI, ARMIN: Hungarian lawyer and 
journalist; born at Asszonyfa (County Raab), May 
8, 1841; died at Budapest April 80, 1902. After 
studying medicine for three years at Vienna, he took 
up law, and received his degree at Budapest in 1860. 
As Jews were not allowed to practise law in Hun- 
gary at that time, Murányi was obliged to obtain 
Special permission from the king to open (in 1867) 
a law-office at Gyór (Raab). He soon became the 
most popular lawyer in Trans-Danubia. In 1880 he 
went to Budapest, where he devoted himself to the 
pursuit of literature. 

Murányi was the founder and, under the pen- 
name of “ Andrea,” the editor of the weekly * Mag- 


yar Haziasszony” (= “ The Hungarian Housewife”). 
Не founded also the daily “Nemzeti Ujság” (= 
* National Journal ”), and edited the * Képes Családi 
Lap” (= * Illustrated Family Paper”) from 1887 to 
1899. Asa member of the committee of the Hebra 
Kaddisha and of the municipal school commission 
of Budapest Murányi rendered great services to 
philanthropy and education. His name is also con- 
nected with the development of Bartfa (Bartfeld), 


the health resort. 
8. L. V. 


MURCIA: Capital of the former kingdom of 
Murcia, where Jews were living as early as the 
period of Moorish rule. When King James of Ara- 
gon was besieging the city, he negotiated with its 
inhabitants through an embassy which included the 
Jew Astruc, theking's secretary and interpreter. Don 
Alfonso the Wise granted the Jews of Murcia the same 
privileges as were enjoyed by their coreligionists at 
Toledo and Seville. Their cases were brought, like 
those of the Christians, before the municipal courts, 
excepting cases between Jews, which were decided 
by their own judges. The Jews of Murcia were 
engaged in commerce and industry, and addressed 
to Solomon ibn Adret of Barcelona the question 
whether it was permissible, from a religious point 
of view, to deal in the skins of rabbits, hares, and 
bears (Responsa, No. 489). 

In spite of the persecution of 1891, which claimed 
its victims at Murcia as in other places, the commu- 
nity was still a large one in 1474, and paid consider- 
able taxes. Jews were not permitted to live in the 
city itself, but had their ghetto by the gate De 
Orihuela, where they remained until the general ex- 
pulsion in 1492. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. i. 161, 486; ii. 401, 425; iii. 602. 
S. M. K. 


MURDER. See HOMICIDE. 


MURVIEDRO: City in the old kingdom of 
Valencia. Its Jewish community had special privi- 
leges, and à plot of ground was assigned to it in 
1897 for a cemetery. During the rebellion of the 
Unionists in 1848, the Jews of Murviedro were plun- 
dered and many of the defenseless ones killed; but 
during the general slaughter of 1891 Murviedro 
was the only place in the kingdom where the Jews 
were spared. "The community, however, had been 
so reduced that in 1481 it could pay а tax of only 
100 sueldos. Yusuf ibn Shaprut was а very promi- 
nent person at Murviedro in the last third of the 
thirteenth century. In 1271 he was exempted from 
all taxes; two years later he rented the baths of the 
city, and was presented with real estate by the 
king; and in 1277 he was appointed bayle. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Hist. ii. 299. 401; iii. 82; Crescas, circu- 

Jar letter in Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, p. 130; Jacobs, 


Sources, Nos. 402, 511, 521, 678, 930; Isaac b. Sheshet, Ie- 
Sponsa, Nos. 298, 348, 351. P 
8. М. К. 


MUSA, HAYYIM IBN: Spanish controver- 
sialist, physician, and Biblical commentator; born 
at Bejar, not far from Salamanca, about 1890; died 
in 1460. According to Abraham Zacuto (“ Yuha- 
sin," ed. Filipowski, p. 229), Ibn Musa was also а 
paytan, but nothing is known of any liturgical 
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production of his. Owing to his medical skill he 
had access to the princely courts of Spain, where he 
frequently disputed concerning religious matters 
both with ecelesiastics and with lay scholars. In 
his time, before the establishment of the Inquisition, 
disputations were held with greater ease, each dis- 
putant having more freedom to express his ideas, а 
fact frequently shown by the episodes related in his 
work. 

Ibn Musa was the author of “Magen wa-Romah,” 
published by David Kaufmann in “Bet Talmud," 
ii. 117-125 (see below). He also translated from 
Arabie into Hebrew one of Al-Jazzar’s medical 
works (Parma De Rossi MS. No. 889) and wrote а 
commentary on the Book of Isaiah; it is stated that 
he commentated other Diblical books also. 

The “Magen wa-Romah,” written in 1456, is a 
pamphlet in the form of a letter addressed to his son 
Judah when the author was sick and purporting to 
refute those who, basing their opinion on those of 
Hillel (Sanh. 99a), deny the arrival of the Messiah. 
Пе complains of those who base their premises on 
the philosophers, by doing which they give a false 
interpretation to Biblical passages and to the sayings 
of the Rabbis. This work is an apology for Juda- 
ism againstthe attacks of Christians. Knowing that 
those who attacked Judaism drew the material for 
their arguments from Nicolaus de Lyra, it is the 
latter whom Ibn Musa vigorously refutes. Besides, 
seeing that scanty results have hitherto been ob- 
tained from disputations, each party considering 
itself to be right, Ibn Musa establishes rules for 
Jewish disputants, which, if observed, will cer- 
tainly lead them to а successful issue. The number 
of these rules is twelve, of which the first three may 
be mentioned here: (1) The Jewish disputant must 
strictly observe the literal interpretation of the Bib- 
lical passages, and must not be drawn into allegor- 
ical interpretation, which is particularly the sub- 
ject of speculation by Christian disputants. (9) 


The Jewish disputant must declare beforehand that * 


neither the Targum nor the Septuagint is to be con- 
sidered asan authority; they are regarded as sources 
by Christians only. (8) Haggadic interpretation 
must be openly declared to be of no importance for 
the establishment of religious doctrine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisracl, pp. 888-859; Gratz, 


Gesch. 8d ed., viii. 164 et seq., 498 et seg.; Steinschneider, 
Heur. Uebers. р. 706. 
J. M. SEL. 


MUSA OF TIFLIS or AL-TIFLISI (called 
also Abu ‘Imran Meshwial-Za'farani): Karaite 
founder of a new sect in the beginning of the ninth 
century; a native of Za'faran, a town of Persia; 
hence his name “ Al-Za‘farani.” He later removed 
to Tiflis, after which city he was also called. 

Musa's sect is variously known as the Abu ‘Im- 
ranites (ITadassi, “Eshkol ha-Kofer," alphabet 98), 
the Meshwites (Japheth b. ‘Ali, in his commentary 
on the Twelve Minor Prophets), and the Tiflisites 
(dem, Commentary on Ex. xii. 2; Joseph Bagi, in 
^Iggeret Kiryah Ne'emanah") While adopting 
Several Karaite doctrines—such as the prohibitions 
against marrying a niece, against eating the flesh of 
à pregnant beast and its embryo, as also the begin- 
ning on Sunday to count the fifty days between 


Passover and Pentecost (thus fixing the incidence 
of the latter festival on Sunday)—Musa deviated 
in many important points from the teachings of 
that sect; so that he is considered by them as 
&n apostate, and his religion as a heresy against 
which they invoke the divine punishment. The 
chief tenets of his new religion are (1) that God, 
after creating the world, departed, leaving it to be 
directed by itself, and (2), in common with the 'Iba- 
dites and Mujabbarites, disbelief in the resurrection 
of the dead (Japheth b. “АП, in Dukes, * Mitthei- 
lungen," p. 80). He deviated from the Karaites in 
certain points concerning ritual law also; for in- 
stance, he reckoned the first day of the month not 
from the appearance of the new moon, but from 
the disappearance of the old one; and he regarded 
the prohibition against eating fat as applying to the 
fat of sacrifices only and as not being effective in 
captivity (Hadassi, J.c.). 

Pinsker and Gritz identify Musa al-Tiflisi with 
the Biblical commentator Moses ben Amram ha- 
Parsi quoted by Abraham ibn Ezra in his commen- 
tary on Ex. xii. 5 and on Amos vii. 2. The former 
reference relates to Moses ben Amram's opinion 
that only the first Passover sacrifice in Egy pt had to 
be а lamb, and that after the Exodus the sacrifice 
might be made with a calf instead, an interpretation 
refuted by Ibn Ezra. Griitz even thinks that “ Ben 
Amram " should be corrected to “Abu Amram”; but 
Fürst with more reason is of opinion that the Moses 
ha-Parsi of Ibn Ezra was a different person from 
Musa al-Tiflisi, who was not thought worthy to be 
quoted (comp. Hadassi, é.c.). According to Geiger, 
the Abu ‘Imran al-Za‘farani who is mentioned by 
Japheth b. *Ali is identieal with the Judah ha-Parsi 
cited by Abraham ibn Ezra (Commentary on Ex. 
xii. 2; Lev. xxv. 19; Num. iii. 29); but Pinsker and 
Grütz conclude that Judah ha-Parsi is identical with 
Judah of Hamadan or Yudghan. Steinschneider 
(*Jewish Literature," p. 118), confusing three per- 
sons, thinks that Moses ben Amram ha-Parsi, Judah 
ha-Parsi, and Musa, the subject of this article, 
were one and the same man (comp. S. Munk in 
Jost's ^ Annalen," 1841, p. 77). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Kardiert. i. 83 et seq.; Gott- 
lober, Bikioret le-Toledot. ha-Kara'im, рр. 108, 171, 201; 
Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., рр. 202, 449 et seq.; S. Pinsker, Likkute 

Kadmoniyyot, pp. 24, 26. 

à M. Seu. 


8 

MUSA IBN ТОВІ (ABU ‘IMRAN MUSA 
IBN TUBI AL-ISHBILI), or MOSES BEN 
TOBIAH: Spanish-Arabic poet; flourished in 
Seville in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
He was the author of an Arabic poem of didactic 
character, entitled * Al-Sab'aniyyah" (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2095, 4). This poem 
was later translated into Hebrew, under the title 


* Batte ha-Nefesh," by Solomon da Piera; and both 


the original and the translation were published by 
Hirschfeld in the “ Annual Report of the Montefiore 
College,” 1898-94. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 982; idem, 
Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, 8 181. 
M. SEL. 


E. C. 

MUSAF: Additional offering or prayer. Be- 
sides the regular morning and afternoon sacrifices 
offered in the Temple, the Law provided for addi- 
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tional offerings to be brought on Sabbaths, New 
Moons, the three festivals, New-Year, and the Day 
of Atonement (Num. xxviii.-xxix.; sec SACRIFICES). 
These were called “the additional sacrifices,” and 
were brought after the regular morning offering 
(Yoma 38a). The Musaf or additional prayer was 
introduced to take the place of these sacrifices (Ber. 
26b; see PRAYER). 

The earlier tannaim, regarding the Musaf service 
as an integral part of the communal prayers, were 
of the opinion that it should be read only when one 
worships with the community (or with the repre- 
sentatives of the community, “be-heber Чг”) (Ber. 
30a; Yer. Ber. iv. 6). The later rabbis, however, 
made the Musaf service obligatory upon every in- 
dividual, and attached to it the same importance as 
to the regular morning service (Ber. 30b; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 286, 2). 

lt is customary to read the Musaf prayer soon 
after the reading of the lesson from the Torah for 
the day, which follows the morning prayer; but 
it may also be read at any time during the day, al- 
though he who out of negligence postpones it to 
later than the seventh hour of the day is regarded 
as a sinner (“poshea‘”; Ber. 96a, 98a; Meg. 90b; 
Maimonides, “ Yad,” Tetillah, iii. 5: Orah Hayyim, 
286, 1). While it is not permitted to eat a full 
meal before Musaf, one may taste some fruit or 
bread after reciting the Kiddush (Ber. 28b; “ Yad,” 
Le. vi. 4; comp. “Kesef Mishneh” ad ѓос.; Orah 
Hayyim, 286, 3). 

As in all other cases, in the tefillah for Musaf the 
first three and the last three benedictions are con- 


stant. Between these is inserted an- 
The other benediction in which the selec- 
Ritual. tion from Numbers setting forth the 


additional sacrifice for the day is 
included (in the Sephardic ritual this is included 
only in the Musaf prayers for Sabbath and New 
Moon: comp. R. H. 85a). In the Musaf for the 
New-Year three series of benedictions are added, 
which are known by special names, “ Malkiyot," 
* Zikronot," and *Shofarot." The chief character- 
istic of the Musaf tefillah is the emphasis which is 
laid upon the restoration of the Temple and of the 
sacrificial cult. 

The Musaf as well as the morning prayer is most 
frequently repeated in full by the hazzan (R. 
H. 84b; “Yad,” Le. ix. 18; Orah Hayyim, 286, 
9, Isserles’ gloss). In some congregations, how- 
ever, especially among the Sephardim, the hazzan 
begins the first three benedictions aloud with the 
congregation; the middle benediction is then recited 
in silence; and then the hazzan reads the last three 
benedictions aloud with the congregation. Such 
variation, however, is not made on holy days. The 
Priestly Blessing is given by the kohanim at 
the conclusion of the Musaf service (see BLESSING, 
PRIESTLY). 

The Musaf service is introduced by the recital of 
“half Kaddish ” by the hazzan, The Musaf tefillah 
for the Sabbath, after the three regular benedictions, 
commences with a composition the initial letters of 
the first twenty-two words of which run in the in- 
verted order of the Hebrew alphabet (comp. Mahzor 
Vitry, ed. Hurwitz, p. 99, where a peculiar reason is 





given for this; in the Sephardic ritual this prayer 
reads somewhat differently; comp. Dembitz, “ Jew- 

ish Services in Synagogue and Home,” 
Variations. р. 149) The selection from Num. 

xxviii. 9-10 is then read; aud the 
blessing is concluded with a short prayer for those 
who observe the Sabbath, followed by the prayer 
commencing with the invocation “Our God and the 
God of our fathers,” common to all the services of 
the day. 

On New Moons the Musaf contains a prayer ex- 
pressing regret for the discontinuance of the sacri- 
ficial eult and hope for its restoration, the quotation 
from Num. xxviii. 11, and a prayer for a blessed and 
happy month. The first prayer is much changed 
when New Moon falls on a Sabbath, and there are 
also some variations in the last, while the quotations 
from Numbers for both Sabbath and New Moon 
are read. 

The Musaf prayer for the three festivals and 
for Hol ha-Mo'ed begins, after the first two selec- 
tions of the regular festival “Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” 
with the prayer “ But on account of our sins,” etc., 
in which the Exile is ascribed to the sinfulness of 
Israel and God is invoked to gather the scattered 
remnant of Israel to the Holy Land, to restore the 
glory of Zion, and to reestablish the Temple and its 
service, so that the worshipers may be enabled to 
bring the sacrifices prescribed by the Law. Here 
the passages setting forth the additional sacrifices 
for the day areinserted in the German ritual; and 
after these another prayer, in which the custom of 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem on the festivals 
is referred to, is read. The service concludes with 
the regular prayer for the blessings of the festival 
(* Wehassi'enu ?), with which every "Shemoneh 
‘Esreh ” read on the festivals ends. 

The Musaf tefillah for the New-Year is tlie long. 
est in the liturgy. It begins in the regular form, 

as the morning prayer of that day: 


Musaf then the prayer “But on account ог 
Rosh ha- our sins,” as on the festivals, and the 
Shanah. selection from Numbers relating to 

the additional offering of the day, are 
recited. After this, “‘Alenu” is said, and then 


ten passages from the Bible—three from the Pen- 
tateuch, three from the Psalms, three from the 
Prophets, and the Shema‘—all of which speak of 
God as king, are read. Then cemes a prayer for 
the establishment of God's kingdom upon earth; 
and this concludes the first benediction, which is 
called * Malkiyot." The second benediction com- 
mences with an apostrophe to God sitting in judg- 
ment over all His creatures and “remembering” 
their deeds. In it are included selections from the 
Bible in which God is referred to as “remembering " 
His creatures, and it concludes with a prayer that 
God will remember His people favorably on that 
day and count for them the sacrifice of Isaac. This 
benediction is called * Zikronot." The third bene- 
diction commences with a description of tlie revela- 
tion at Sinai, and includes Biblical passages in which 
“shofar” is mentioned. It concludes with a prayer 
for the gathering of the exiles to Palestine, and for 
the rebuilding of the Temple, when the trumpets 
will be blown at sacrifices on all holy days; it is 
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called “Shofarot.” During the repetition of the 
prayers by the hazzan the shofar is sounded at the 
end of each of the three benedictions (R. H. 32a, b; 
“Yad,” Shofar, iii. 7-10; Orah Hayyim, 591, 2). 
Tn olden times only “‘Alenu” and the last part of 
the first benediction were read by the congregation, 
the hazzan being relied on for the rest (comp. “ Se- 
der R, Amram” [Warsaw, 1865], p. 46a, b; Mah- 
zor Vitry, p. 870; Dembitz, Г.с. p. 162 and note 5). 

The Musaf tefillah for the Day of Atonement 
begins in the same way as that for the New-Year; 
but after the Biblical selection in which the addi- 
tional sacrifices for the day are given a prayer for 
the forgiveness of sins is recited. The “ Widdui" 
forms a part of the Musaf service, as it does in the 
other * Shemoneh *Esrehs" of the day. 

The Musaf service of the first day of Passover and 
of Shemini ‘Azcret are known by special names: 
ihe former as “Tal” (= dew), because prayers 

for dew are recited during the repeti- 
“Tal” and tion of the first two benedictions by 
“Geshem.” the hazzan; the latter as “ Geshem " 

(= “rain ”), because prayers for rain 
are recited at the same juncture. During the festi- 
val of Sukkot, “ Hosha‘anot” are said at the conclu- 
sion of the Musaf service. 'The Ashkenazic ritual 
contains the “ Azharot? for Shabu'ot in the Musaf 
service (the Sephardim read them during the Min- 
hah service). The Musaf service for the Day of 
Atonement includes, besides many piyyutim and 
selihot, а recital of the description of procedure 
of the service for the day in Temple times (“‘Abo- 
dah”). Both on New-Year and on the Day of 
Atonement the famous piyyut * U-netanneh Tokef ? 
is recited before the Musaf *Kedushah" in Ash- 
kenazic congregations. The “Kedushah” for the 
Musaf service is much more elaborate than the regu- 
lar one, retaining, however, all the original ele- 
ments. 

In Reform congregations the Musaf prayers are 


considerably modified and sometimes are entirely 

abolished (see REFORM). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dembitz, Jewish Services in. Synagogue and 
Home, Index, Philadelphia, 1808; M. H. Friedländer, Der 
Synagogale Gottesdienst, n.p., n.d. Geiger, Unser Gottes- 
dienst, Breslau, 1868; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii., s.v. Mussaf- 
gebet: Judeeus, The Ritual, London, 1888; Saalschiitz, Haupt- 
principien bet Entwerfung einer Zeitgemiissen Liturgie, 
Künigsberg, 1845. 

A. J. H. G. 
MUSARNIKES (lit. ^Moralists"); Name col- 

loquially applied in Russia to the followers of R. 

Israel Lipkin (Salanter) in the study of religio-cthical 

works and in the practise of severely strict morality. 

Although he was probably the keenest-minded pil- 

pulist of his time, Lipkin early recognized the in- 

adequacy of the intellectual exercise afforded by 

Talmudic studies; and he revolted against the 

apotheosis of dry learning which results in the neg- 

lect of the emotional side of religion. Soon after 
he settled in Wilna, about 1842, he established a so- 
ciety (Hebrat Musar) for the study of works on 
religious morals; and to its influence is attributed 
the republication in that city in 1844 of Ibn Gabirol’s 

“Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh,” Moses Hayyim Luz- 

zatto’s “Mesillat Yesharim,” and Mendel Levin’s 

“VWeshbon ha-Nefesh.” The society soou had sev- 

ега] branches, 


When Lipkin removed to Kovno in 1848 he organ- 
ized there a similar society on a larger scale, and the 
study of ethical works assumed the proportions of 
a regular movement which threatened to split the 
community like the Hasidic movement a century 


before. R. Sandel of Salant, R. Sam- 

R. Israel ucl Lubtser of Wilna, and R. Alexan- 
Lipkin der Moses Lapides of Rossieny were 
in Kovno. the best-known of Lipkin’s supporters, 


The strongest opponents of the move- 
ment were the rabbi of Kovno, Aryeh Löb Shapira, 
Joshua Heschel, rabbi of Yanova, and Isaiah, rabbi 
of Salant. But the commanding influence of Lip- 
kin’s personality overcame all opposition; and the 
“musar” movement gradually developed without 
producing the evil results which had been predicted 
by its earlier opponents. Mcanwhilethe more noted 
among Lipkin’s pupils continued in various locali- 
ties the work of their master. К. Jacob Joseph, later 
chief rabbi of the Russian Orthodox congregations 
of New York, instituted the practise of the Musar- 
nikes in Vilon and later in Yurburg (Georgenberg) ; 
and Simhah Süssel, who returned to his native city 
of Kelm in the government of Grodno in 1872, estab- 
lished there a “ musar stitbel,” or separate house for 
the study of ethical works and for the peculiar and 
ecstatic forms of devotion practised by the Musar- 
nikes. Siissel, who later went to Kovno and was 
considered one of the leaders of the movement, did 
not possess Lipkin’s practical knowledge of the 
world, and did not interest himself, like the latter, 
in the spread of morality and integrity among the 
masses. He was almost a recluse; and under his. 
influence moral studies began to degenerate into 
pilpulistic, 2.e., hair-splitting, self-analysis, and into 
extreme forms of asceticism. Later he became the: 
head of a yeshibah in Slobodka (Willempul) a 
suburb of Kovno. - 

The leadership of the Musarnikes of Kovno then 
passed into the hands of R. Isaac BLASER, who went 


thither from St. Petersburg in 1879, and who took 
charge of the Lachman endowment for the educa- 


tion of rabbis. An attempt to induce the “ peru- 
shim,” or niature students and candidates for the 
rabbinate, who were the beneficiaries of that endow- 
ment, to join the Musarnikes, was resented by many 
influential rabbis, including Isaac Elhanan Spektor 
of Kovno; and it would seem that only 
the high character and great learning 
of Blaser shielded him from becoming 
involved in a public scandal. Blaser 
afterward established a yeshibah in Lubtch, in the 
government of Minsk, where“ bahurim,” or young- 
er students, who joined the Musarnikes in the ye- 
shibah of Slobodka and similar institutions, would 
after marriage continue as perushim to prepare 
themselves to be “moralist” rabbis. The “ Kolel 
Lubts,” or collective center for receiving contribu- 
tions for the support of such students, under whose 
jurisdiction moralist perushim were and still are as- 
sisted in Novogrudek, Lida, Shavel, Dwinsk, Setel, 
Slutsk, and various other communities in Lithuania, 
was established under the nominal leadership of 
Blaser. Пе was the undisputed head of the moral- 
ists after Süssel, who again retired to Kelm, where 
he died. Thereupon the Talmud Torah, as the 
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moralists’ center in that town was called, began-to 
decline. 

Blaser left Kovno in 1902, and, after residing for 
a time in Wilna, emigrated to Palestine in 1904, the 
management of the aifairs of the Musarnikes passing 
into the hands of Rabbi Yeisel (Jusel), who had been 
the actual leader for many years. The latter spends 
most of his time in seclusion in a cabin which a 
wealthy admirer built for him in the heart of a for- 
est several miles from Lubts. This recluse seems, 
however, to be aclever administrator; and his emis- 
saries collect large sums to defray the cost of main- 
tenance of the perushim and the yeshibot which are 
controlled by the moralists. Their largest institu- 
tion is still the yeshibah of Slobodka, where in 1897 
а riot between the Musarnikes and their opponents 
brought the moralist movement to the attention of 
the outside world and exposed many of the abuses 
which had in the course of time grown up within it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjamin, Rabbi Israel Lipkin Salant, Sein 
Leben und Wirken. Bertin, 1899; Friedman, Toledot Ba- 
‘ale ha-Musar, in Ha-Meliz, xxxvii., No. 36 et passim ; Gins- 
berg, The Moralist Movement in Russia, in Menorah, 
April, 1901; Ha-Maggid, ii., No. 42. 
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MUSEUM ZUR BELEHRUNG UND UN- 
TERHALTUNG FÜR ISRAELITEN. Soo 
PERIODICALS. 

MUSEUS. бее ALEXANDER IV. 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: 
The development of music among the Israelites was 
coincident with 
that of poetry, 
the two being 
equally ancient, 
since every 
poem was also 
sung. Although 
little mention is 
made of it, mu- 
sic was used in 
very early times 
in connection 
with divine serv- 
ice. Amos vi.d 
and Isa. v. 12 
show that the 
feasts immedi- 
ately following 
sacrifices were 
very often at- 
tended with music, and from Amos v. 23 it may be 
gathered that songs had already become a part of 
the regular service. Moreover, popular festivals of 
all kinds were celebrated with singing and music, 
usually accompanying dances in which, as a rule, 
women and maidens joined. Victorious generals 
were welcomed with music on their return (Judges 
xi. 84; I Sam, xviii. 6), and music naturally accom- 
panied the dances at harvest festivals (Judges ix, 
27, xxi. 21) and at the accession of kings or their 

marriages (I Kings i. 40; Ps. xlv. 9). 

Occasions Family festivals of different kinds 

for Music. were celebrated with music (Gen. 

xxxi. 27; Jer. xxv. 10), I Sam. xvi. 
18 indicates that the shepherd cheered his loneli- 
ness with his reed-pipe, and Lam. v. 14 shows that 








Egyptian Musicians, 
(From Ball, “ Light from the East.) 





youths coming together at the gates entertained 
one another with stringed instruments. David by 
his playing on the harp drove away the spirit of 
melancholy from Saul (I Sam. xvi. 16 et seg.); the 
holy ecstasy of the Prophets was stimulated by 
dancing and music (I Sam. x. 5, 10; xix. 20); play- 
ing on a harp awoke the inspiration that came to 
Elisha (IT Kings iii. 15). The description in Chron- 
icles of the embellishment by David of the Temple 
service with a rich musical liturgy represents in 
essence the order of the Second Temple, since, as 
is now generally admitted, the liturgical Temple 
Psalms belong to the post-exilic period, 

The importance which music attained in the later 
exilie period is shown by the fact that in the origi- 
nal writings of Ezra and Nehemiah a distinction is 
still drawn between the singers and the Levites 
(comp. Ezra ii. 41, 70; vii. 7, 24; x. 28; Neh. vii. 
44, 73; x. 29, 40; cte.) ; whereas in the parts of the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah belongiug to Ше 
Chronicles singers are reckoned among the Levites 
(comp. Ezra iii. 10; Neh, xi, 22; xii. 8, 94, 27; I 
Chron. vi. 16). In later times singers even received 
a priestly position, since Agrippa IL. gave them 
permission to wear the white priestly garment 
(comp. Josephus, “ Ant." xx. 9, 8 6). The detailed 
statements of the Talmud show that the service be- 
came ever more richly embellished. А 

Unfortunately few definite statements сап be 
made concerning the kind and the degree of the artis- 
tic development 
of musie and 
psalm-singing. 
Only so much 
Seems certain, 
that the folk- 
musie of older 
times was re- 
placed by pro- 
fessional music, 
which was 
learned by the 
families of sing- 
ers who offici- 
ated in the Tem- 
ple. The partic- 
ipation of the 
congregation in 
the Temple song 
was limited to 
certain responses, such as * Amen " or * Halleluiah," 
or formulas like * Since His mercy endureth forever," 

etc. Asintheold folk-songs, antipho- 


Binging nal singing, or the singing of choirs in 
in the response to each other, was a feature of 
Temple. theTempleservice. At е dedication 


of the walls of Jerusalem, Nehemiah 
formed the Levitical singers into two large choruses, 
which, after having marched around the city walls 
in different directions, stood opposite each other at 
the Temple and sang’ alternate hymns of praise to 
God (Neh. xii. 81). Niebuhr (“ Reisen,” i. 176) calls 
attention to the fact that in the Orient it is still the 
custom fora precentor to sing one strophe, which 
is repeated three, four, or five tones lower by the 
other singers. In this connection mention may be 
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made of the alternating song of the seraphim in 
the Temple, when called upon by Isaiah (comp. Isa. 
vi.). The measure must have varied according to 
the character of the song; and it is not improba- 
ple that it changed even in the same song. 
out doubt the striking of the cymbals marked the 


measure, 


What Western peoples understand by harmony is 
still incomprehensible to the Arabs. They consider 


it“ awildand un- 
pleasant noise, 
in which no sen- 
sible person can 
take pleasure.” 
Niebuhr refers 
to the fact that 
when Arabs play 
on different in- 
struments апа 
sing at the same 
time, almost the 
same melody is 
heard from all, 
unless one of 
them sings or 
plays as bass 
one and the same 
note through- 
out. It was 
probably the 
same with the 
Israclites in 
olden times, who 
attuned the 
stringed instru- 
ments to the 
voices of the 
singers either on 
the same note or 
in the octave or 
at some other 
consonant inter- 
val. "This ex- 
plains the re- 
mark in II 
Chron. v. 18 that 


singing; since no such thing as regular strophes oc- 
curred in Hebrew poetry. In fact, in the earlier 
times there were no strophes at all; and although 
they are found later, they are by no means so regu- 


With- | lar as in modern poetry. Melody, therefore, must 


then have had comparatively great freedom and 


clasticity and must have been like the Oriental mel- 


ody of to-day. As Niebuhr points out, the melo- 
dies are earnest and simple, and the singers must 


make every 











at the dedication 
of the Temple 
the playing of 


the instruments, the singing of the Psalms, and the 
blareof the trumpets soundedasonesound. Probably 


the unison of the singing of Psalms 
was tlie accord of two voices an octave 
apart. This may explain the terms 
“al ‘alamot” and “‘al ha-sheminit.” 
On account of the important part 
which women from the earliest times 
took in singing, it is comprehensi- 
ble that the higher pitch was sim- 
ply called the “maiden’s key,” and 
“ha-sheminit” would then be an octave 
lower. 

There is no question that melodies 
repeated in each strophe, in the modern 
manner, were not sung at either the 
earlier or the later periods of psalm- 


Assyrian Representation of Harpers. 


(In the British Museum.) 








Coin of Second Revolt Bearing 
Two Trumpets. 


(After Madden, '* History of Jewish 
Coinage.") 


word intelligi- 
ble. A compari- 
Son has often 
been made with 
the eight notes 
of the Gregorian 
chant or with 
the Oriental 
psalmody intro- 
duced into the 
church of Milan 
by Ambrosius; 
the latter, how- 
ever, was cer- 
tainly developed 
under the influ- 
ence of Grecian 
music, although 
in origin it may 
have had some 
connection with 
the ancient syn- 
agogal psalm- 
singing, as De- 
litzsch claims 
that it was 
(*Psalmen," 3d 
ed., p. 27). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Saalschütz, Gesch. 
und Würdigung 
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den Alten He- 
briiern, 1829; De- 
litzseh, Physivlo- 
gie und Musik, 
1868; Forkel, All- 
gemeine Gesch. 


der Musik, i. 173 
et seq. and the 


bibliographythere 
given. 
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MUSIC, SYNAGOGAL: It has been shown in 
the article CANTILLATION (Jew. Encyc. iii. 5870) 


that the desire to read the Scriptures 
in the manner indicated in Neh. viii. 8 
has from time immemorial resulted in 
the use of some sort of musical decla- 
mation for the passages uttered 
aloud in the synagogue. For rea- 
sons very similar to those there dis- 
cussed, the prayers and praises equally 
with the lessons have always been 
thus musically declaimed ; and this dec- 
lamation, developing in many lands 
under the influence of varying tonal 
surroundings through the long centu- 
ries, has gradually become extended 
into the vocal melody, solo or choral, 
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in which the whole of the traditional services are 
now presented. The earliest synagogal music was 
founded upon the same system and method as pro- 
vailed in the orchestra of the Templeitself. Josita 
BEN Hawaxram, who had served in the sanctuary 
as а member of the Levitical choir (Аг. 115), told 
how the choristers went in a body to the synagogue 
from the orchestra by the altar (Suk. 58a), and so 
participated in both services. -As the part of the 
instruments in the Temple musical ensemble was 
purely that of accompaniment, and the voices could 
have given an adequate rendition without accom- 

paniment (comp. Suk. 50b e£ seq. ; ‘Ar. 


Temple 11; Num. R. vi), the absence of in- 
Origins. struments from the synagogue in no 
way modified the system of the song 

itself. 'This presented little that to modern cars 


would appear worthy the nume of melody, being, 
like the Greek melodies which have been deciphered, 
entirely of the character of a cantillation; that is, a 
recitation dependent on the rhythm and sequence of 
the words of the text instead of on the notes of the 
tune, and influenced by the syntactical structure of 
the sentence instead of by the metrical form of the 
musical phrase. Nor would the style of singing, 
nasal, shrill, and alternately full of intricate graces 
and of sudden pressures on emphatic notes, alto- 
gether commend itself to Western ears as graceful 
or harmonious. 

The dispersal of the Temple singers and the ces- 
sation of the performances of the musicians in the 
sanctuary influenced but slightly the synagogal 
cantillation, since the desire of many authorities that 
song should be abstained from in lasting mourning 
for fallen Zion, was never generally heeded when it 
became a question of song in worship (comp. Git. 
Та; Sotah 48a; Alfasi on Ber. 95b; Asheri on Ber. 
800; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orali Hay yim, 560, 8). Indeed, 
from the earlier centuries there had been evident a 
desire to enhance the importance of the singing in 
the synagogal ritual. The officiant was required to 
have a pleasant voice anda clear enunciation (Ta‘an. 
16a; Pesik. R. 25 [ed. Friedmann, p. 127a] ; comp. 
Meg. 24b, 89а; Yer. Shek. 1; Yalk., Prov. 932), and 
the voluntary assistance of good vocalists was regard- 
ed as meritorious. Among such Hiyya bar Adda 
is prominently mentioned (comp. Pesik. 97a). Wom- 
en were from the first entirely silent in the synagogue 
(Ber. 24a). The SHEMA‘, known to all, was chanted 
in unison; but the “Tefillah ” (SNEMONEH ‘Esnen) 
was intoned by the officiant only, the congregation 
responding loudly in unison, as also when Kappisit 
was read (Sotah 49a; Shab. 119b). The Psalms 
were chanted originally in a responsive antiphony 
(Sotah 800; comp. Graetz in * Monatsschrift," 1879, 
p.197); but soon the antiphony developed into a 
general unison, as became the case, too, with the 
other passages gradually added to the ritual (Cant. 
R. 27a, end; Rashi on Ber. 6a; but comp. Zunz, 
“5. P.” p. 61). 

Yet it was only with tho Ртуустгм that music 
found scope for development within the walls of the 
synagogue, as the ritual began to crystallize into 
definite form, and prayerful verses took the place of 
didactic and dogmatic texts (comp. Zunz, Le. pp. 
7,8, 59, 60). The Hazzan now became primarily 











the precentor. He sang the piyyutim to melodies 
selected by their writer or by himself, thus intro- 

ducing fixed melodies (see below) into 
Later Am- synagogal music. The prayers he con- 
plification. tinued to recite as he had heard Мз 

predecessors recite them; but in mo- 
ments of inspiration or emotion he would give utter- 
ance toa phrase of unusual beauty or power, which, 
caught up by the congregants, would be repeated 
and preserved as a worthy expression of the thought 
underlying the day's service, coming at last into the 
form of a definite and well-recognized musical sen- 
tence, апа so forming the substance of a prayer-mo- 
tive (see below). There was little need to prompt 
him to greater energy in this direction; from the 
first it became more necessary to keep his intensity 
in check (comp. “Sefer Hasidim,” S8 158, 238, 251, 
768). 

The music may have preserved a few phrases in the 
reading of Seripture which recalled the song of the 
Temple (comp. Asuran; Suema‘); but generally 
it echoed from the first the tones which the Jew of 
each age and country heard around him, not merely 
in the actval borrowing of tunes (of which there 
is continuous evidence from the days of Ibn Ezra; 
comp. his commentary on Ps. viii.), but more espe- 
cially in the prevailing tonality or description of 
scale on which the music was based. These ele- 
ments persist side by side, rendering the traditional 
iutonations a mass composed of details differing im- 

mensely in age and in style, and only 


Ancient blended by the gradual modification of 
Elements. cach by what must be regarded as the 


old and constant flux of their rendi- 
tion. The oldest element is the parallelism which 
runs through all the traditions, according to which 
chants divergent enough in detail of tune, and sys- 
tematically so in tonality or scale-structure, are 
applied to corresponding passages after a similar 
method. This peculiarity appears to have been rec- 
ognized as early as the days of Hai Gaon (d. 1088; 
comp. Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 11). It has already been 
shown (sce Jew. Encyc. iii. 539, 8.0. CANTIL- 
LATION) to be very ancient, and possibly to date 
back to the method of rendition utilized for the 
Psalms in the Temple ritual. "The underlying prin- 
ciple, according to the present writer's formula- 
tion, is the specific allotment in Jewish worship 
of a particular mode or scale-form to each sacred 
occasion, because of some esthetie appropriateness 
felt to underlie the association, In contrast to the 
meager modal choice of modern melody, which is 
fettered within the range of two modes, the minor 
and the major, the synagogal tradition revels in the 
possession of a number of scale-forms preserved 
from the remote past, much as are to be perceived in 
the plain-song of the Catholic, the Byzantine, and 
the Armenian churches. And it draws its supply 
not alone from the same sources as these Christian 
traditions: it finds itself enriched also from the ori- 
gins from which proceeded, on either hand, the 
Hungarian-Wallachian Gipsy melody and the music 
of the Perso-Arab system. In this way the music 
of the synagogue enshrines elements of the theory 
and the practise of western Asia, which centered in 
Babylon, and which have left their effects in all lands 
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between Moorish Spain and Dravidian India. And 
this modal feeling is not alone the conspicuous char- 
acteristic of the Hazzanur—that tra- 
ditional style of free vocal recitation 
of a, prose text, in which synagogal 
musie differs so greatly from secular 
music in the Western world—but it may be traced 
also in those older tunes which, constructed in 
modern rhythmic form and thus recognizable by 
ordinary hearers as melodies in the modern sense, 
are employed in the KEnonor. 

Another marked clement, of later origin but 
equally wide diffusion, is that style of florid melodi- 
ous intonation which requires the exercise of vocal 
agility. It existed, as the cantillation of Scripture 
shows, even before the recital of the services was 
entrusted to the hazzan as the specialist. It was 
introduced into Europe in the seventh century, then 
rapidly developed, and more than aught else led to 
the complaints against the hazzanim which are de- 
tailed in Jew. Encyc. vi. 286, s.v. Haazzan. Yet 
many of the influences to which this intricate vocal- 
ization was due lay in the old Jewish tradition as to 
what was a seemly method of expressing devotion. 
Similar influences had built up, upon old outlines 
coming from Asia Minor, the figuration which distin- 
guishes also certain sequences in the Catholic plain- 
song. But the Church plain-song never developed 
the rapid and florid ornamentation of the synagogal 
hazzanut, because of the early development of choral 
participation in the church service. 80, too, in the 
Sephardic, or Southern, use, the pronounced share 
of the congregation in the recital of the prayers 
tended to check its excessive employment. 

But among the Northern Jews especially the iso- 
lation and the poverty of the worshipers shut them 
off from the enjoyment in secular life of those suc- 
cessive developments of the contrapuntal art—first 
in the music of the mass, then in the music of the 
dignitary’s chamber—which culminated in the rich 
figuration which marks the compositions of the early 
eighteenth century. In the synagogue, where those 
worshiped who were banned from such enjoyment, 
it was the adulation of admiring listeners that too 
often prompted the officiant to forget the text-matter 
in the song-manner (comp, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 58, 11), and even more to develop the tech- 
nical intricacy of synagogal music by the utilization 
also of florid ornamentation in which his hearers, out 
of touch with any music but the folk-music of their 
day, were not likely to detect the echoes of contem- 
porary instrumental virtuosity. In the end, the 
echoes of what a hazzan heard of the sensual taste- 

lessness of the “Zopf” style, which 
Later De- ruled musical Europein the eighteenth 
basement. century, completed that debasement 

of synagogal music from which the 
efforts of a century of work by Jews who had ac- 
quired a little of the taste of the cultured musician 
have only recently begun to lift it. 

There is no need to present an instance of the ex- 
travagances of the later tradition; but under Hazza- 
NUT а specimen illustrating the traditional matter 
and manner and treated with taste and style, has 
been quoted from the Sabbath evening service of 
M. J. Lowenstamm (somewhile cantor in Munich). 


Modal 
Feeling. 


The age of the various elements in synagogal 
song may be traced from the order in which the 
passages of the text were first introduced into the 
liturgy and were in turn regarded as so important 
as to demand special vocalization. This order closely 

agrees With that in which the succes- 

Age of sive tones and styles still preserved 
Song Ele- forthese elements cameinto useamong 

ments. the Gentile neighbors of the Jews who 

utilized them. Earliest of all is the 
cantillation of the Scriptures, in which the traditions 
of the various rites differ only as much and in thé 
same manner from one another as their particular in- 
terpretations according to the text and occasion differ 
among themselves. This indeed was to be antici- 
pated if the differentiation itself preserves a pecu- 
liarity of the music of the Temple (see JEw. Excvc. 
iii, 589a, s.v. CANTILLATION). Next comes, from the 
first ten centuries, and probably taking shape only 
with the Jewish settlement in western and north- 
ern Europe, the cantillation of the *'Amidah " re- 
ferred to below, which was the first portion of the 
liturgy dedicated to a musical rendering, all that 
preceded it remaining unchanted (comp. Zunz, l.c. 
р. 6). Gradually the song of the precentor com- 
menced at ever earlier points in the service. By 
the tenth century the chant commenced at “ Baruk 
She-Amar" (N. Cohen, “Sefer Yuhasin,” p. 185, 
Warsaw, 1876; comp. Zunz, “S. P.” p. 114), the 
previous custom having been to commence the sing- 
ing at “Nishmat,” these conventions being still 
traceable in practise in the introit (see below) sig- 
nalizing the entry of the juniorand of the senior 
officiant (comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Lc. 51 ; “Orhot 
Hayyim," p. 64). Hence, in turn, appeared cantilla- 
tion, prayer-motive, fixed melody, and hymn as 
forms of synagogal music. 

The contemporaneous musical fashion of the outer 
world has ever found its echo within the walls 
of the synagogue, so that in the superstructure 
added by successive generations of transmitting 
singers there are always discernible points of com- 
parison, even of contact, with the style and struc- 
ture of each successive era in the musical history of 
other religious communions. Attention has fre- 
quently been drawn to the resemblances in manner 

and even in some points of detail be- 


Reminis- tween the chants of the muezzin and 
cences of of the reader of the Koran with much 
Gentile  ofthehazzanut(comp. the recitation of 
Sacred asura given in Lane's ^ Modern Egyp- 
Melody. tians” [London, 1884] with the first 


illustration under the heading Hazza- 
NUT), not alone of the Sephardim, who passed so 
many centuries in Arab Jands, but also of the Ash- 
kenazim, equally long located far away in northern 
Europe. The intonations of the Sephardim even 
more intimately recall the plain-song of the Mozara- 
bian Christians, which flourished in their proximity 
until the thirteenth century. "Theirchants and other 
set melodies largely consist of very short phrases 
often repeated, just as Perso-Arab melody so often 
does; and their congregational airs usually preserve 
a Morisco or other Peninsular character (comp. 
ADONAI BexoL Srorar; ‘Er Sma'AnE RAZON; 
Lekan Dont). 
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The CANTILLATION reproduces the tonalities and 
the melodie outlines prevalent in the western world 
during the first ten centuries of the Diaspora; and 
the prayer-motives, although their method of em- 
ployment recalls far more aucient and more Oriental 
parallels, are equally reminiscent of those charac- 
teristic of the cighth to the thirteenth century of 
the common era, Many of tho phrases introduced in 
the hazzanut generally, closely resemble the musical 
expression of the sequences which developed in the 
Catholic PLArx-Soxa after the example set by the 
school famous аз that of Notker Balbulus, at St. 
Gall, in the early tenth century. "The earlier formal 
melodies still more often are paralleled in the festal 
intonations of the monastic precentors of the elev- 
enth to the fifteenth century, even as the later syna- 
gogal hymns every where approximate greatly to the 
secular music of their day (see below). 

Allusion to this contact with the Catholic plain- 
song has been made in Kor М№Мрке as well as in 
several other of the articles on music in Тив Jew- 
tsi Encyc.orepra. Typical illustrations may be 
briefly indicated more directly. "The traditional 
penitential intonation transcribed in the article NE- 
“Lan with the piyyut-versicle “Darkeka” closely 
reproduces the music of a parallel species of medi- 
eval Latin verse, the metrical sequence “Missus 
Gabriel de Celis” by Adam of St. Victor (ec. 1150) as 
giveninthe * Graduale Romanum” of Sarum. The 
mournful chant characteristic of penitential days 
in all the Jewish ritcs, is closely recalled by the 
Church antiphon in the second mode “Da Pacem 
Domine in Diebus Nostris ” (^ Vesperale Ratisbon,” 


p. 42) For further points of comparison see SELI- 
нот. The joyous intonation of the Northern rite 


for morning and afternoon prayers on the Three Fes- 
tivals closes with the third tone, third ending of the 
Gregorian psalmody; and the traditional chant for 
the HaLLEL itself, when not the one reminiscent of 
the “Tonus Peregrinus," closely corresponds with 
those for Ps. cxiii. and охуй. (* Laudate Pueri " and 
“Laudate Dominum ”) inthe * Graduale Romanum ” 
of Ratisbon, for the vespers of June 24, the festival 
of John the Baptist, in which evening service the 
famous * Ut Queant Laxis," from which the modern 
scale derived the names of its degrees, also occurs. 
Next to the passages of Scripture recited in can- 
tillation, the most ancient and still the most impor- 
tant section of the Jewish liturgy is the sequence 
of benedictions which is known as the ^'Amidah ? 
(ЅпемохЕп ‘Esren), being the section which in the 
ritual of the Dispersion more immediately takes the 
place of the sacrifice offered in the ritual of the 
Temple on the corresponding occasion. 
It accordingly attracts the intonation 
of the passages which precede and fol- 
low it into its own musical rendering. 
Like the lessons, it, too, is cantillated. This free 
intonation is not, as with the Scriptural texts, desig- 
nated by any system of accents, but consists of a 
melodious development of certain themes or motives 
traditionally associated with the individual service, 
and therefore termed by the present writer “ prayer- 
motives." These are each differentiated from other 
prayer-motives much as are tho respective forms of 
the cantillation, the divergence being especially 


Prayer- 
Motives. 











marked in the tonality due to the modal fecling al- 
luded to above, Tonality depends on that particu- 
lar position of the semitones or smaller intervals be- 
tween two successive degrees of the scale which 
causes the difference in color familiar to modern 
ears in the contrast between major and minor 
melodies. 

Throughout the musical history of the syna- 
gogue a particular mode or scale-form has long been 
traditionally associated with a particular service. 
It appears in its simplest form in the prayer-motive 
—which is best defined, to use a musical phrase, asa 
sort of coda—to which the benediction “ Berakah ” 
closing each paragraph of the prayers is to be 
chanted. Thisis associated with a secondary phrase, 
somewhat after the tendency which led to the fra- 
ming of the binary form in classical music. The 
phrases are amplified and developed according to 
the length, the structure, and, above all, the senti- 
ment of the text of the paragraph, and lead always 
into the coda in a manner anticipating the form of 
instrumental music entitled the “rondo,” although 
in no sense an imitation of the modern form. The 
responses likewise follow the tonality of the prayer- 
motive. 

This intonation is designated by the Hebrew term 
Niceun (“tune”) when its melody is primarily in 
view, by the Judxo-German term “steiger” (scale) 
when its modal peculiarities and tonality are under 
consideration, and by the Romance word “ gust” 
and the Slavonic “skarbowa” when the taste or 
style of the rendering especially marks it off from 
other music. The use of these terms, in addition 
to such less definite Hebraisms as “ne‘imah ” (“ mel- 
ody”), shows that the scales and intervals of such 
prayer-motives have long been recognized (e.g., by 
Saadia Gaon in the tenth century; comp. end of 
* Emunot we-De‘ot”) and observed to differ charac- 
teristically from those of contemporary Gentile 
music, even if the principles underlying their em- 
ployment have only quite recently been formu- 
lated. К 

The modal differences are not always во observable 
in the Sephardic or Southern tradition. Here the 
participation of the congregants has tended to a more 
general uniformity, and has largely reduced the in- 
tonation to a chant around the dominant, or fifth 
degree of the scale, as if it were a derivation from 

the Ashkenazic daily morning theme 

Modal (see below), but ending with a descent 
Difference. to the major third, or, less often, to 

the tonic note. Even where the par- 
ticular occasion—such as a fast—might call for a 
change of tonality, the anticipation of the congre- 
gational response brings the close of the benediction 
back to the usual major third. But enough differ- 
ences remain, especially in the Italian rendering, to 
show that the principle of parallel rendering with 
modal difference, fully apparent in their cantilla- 
tion, underlies the prayer-intonations of the Sephar- 
dim also. This principle has marked effects in the 
Ashkenazic or Northern tradition, where it is as 
clear in the rendering of the prayers as in that of 
the Scriptural lessons, and is also apparent in the 
KEnopor. 


All the tonalities are distinct. They are formu- 
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lated in the subjoined tabular statement, in which 
the various traditional motives of the Ashkenazic 
ritual have been brought to the same pitch of re- 
citing-note in order to facilitate comparison of their 
modal differences (see also the table given in JEW. 
Ехсүс. iii. 589, 8.0. CANTILLATION). 


bration. Тһе precentor wil accommodate the mo- 
tive to the structure of the sentence he is reciting 
by the judicious use of the reciting-note, varied by 
melismatic ornament. In the development of the 
subject he is bound to no definite form, rhythm, 
manner, or point of detail, but may treat it quite 























Traditional ; . А 
aN ` чора ж Corresponding Gregorian 
Service. Scale Utilized. une (or Ancient) Mode. 
( Daily...... CPP етн F—g а 000) сСа| ЕЕ ("^ Immutable genus," with 
| үрү dE. dis- 
pen joint tetrachords. 
Evening 4 Sabbath. sess] © d ef g a b с ag “th (Mixolydian). 
| Festival. € d еб? g ab ЪЁ c f g 9th GEolian). 
Penitenti c d e f g а 00 С а C 13th (Ionian). 
{ Daily.... E — g а «X c d| g g — (Pentatonic). 
| Ваа. п... c akent g ak bk е e QGlorbbO)| —C' Mixed genus," chro- 
| matio eeann vd 
1 lowed by first species). 
Morning 3 pestival........ ME OQ def g a ЪЁ cal gag ist and 7th (Dorian and 
| { : Phrygian). 
Penitential......... s] с d E fg a b gfž E 2d (Hypodorian). 
\ " (earlier portion)... D ebf g а b cà eb D 3d (Phrygian). 
| Daily r a ы dai eneel oa p (as Morning) Б T 
Sabbath... iles нее 7 en f а с f g st (Dorian). 
Afternoon l Festival. ЖӨ нб (as Morning) 
Penitential.......... Vid MP (as Morning) 








* The “reciting ”-note throughout is G. The '' final" note is designated by a capital letter. 


By ancient tradition, from the days when the 
Jews who passed the Middle Ages in Teutonic lands 
were still under the same tonal influences as the 
peoples in southeastern Europe and Asia Minor yet 
are, chromatic scales (Z.e., those showing some suc- 
cessive intervals greater than two semitones) have 
been preserved, The Sabbath morning and week- 
day evening motives are especially affected by this 
survival, which also frequently induces the Polish 
hazzanim to modify similarly the diatonic intervals 
of the other prayer-motives. The chromatic inter- 
vals survive as a relic of the Oriental tendency to 
divide an ordinary interval of pitch into subinter- 

vals (comp. HALLEL for Tabernacles, 
Chromatic the “lulab” chant), as a result of the 
Intervals. intricacy of some of the vocal embroid- 
eries in actual employment, which are 
not infrequently of a character to daunt an ordinary 
singer. Even among Western cantors, trained amid 
mensurate music on a contrapuntal basis, there is 
still a remarkable propensity to introduce the inter- 
val of the augmented second, especially between the 
third and second degrees of any scale in a descend- 
ing cadence. Quite commonly two augmented sec- 
onds will be employed in the octave, as in the fre- 
quent form—much loved by Eastern peoples— 
termed by Bourgault-Ducoudray (“Mélodies Popu- 
laires de Grèce et d’Orient,” p. 20, Paris, 1876) “the 
Oriental chromatic” (see music below). 


qp ET 





frecly according to his personal capacity, inclination, 
and sentiment, so long only as the conclusion of the 
passage and the short doxology closing it, if it ends 
in а benediction, are chanted to the snatch of mel- 
ody forming the coda, usually distinctly fixed and 
so furnishing the modal motive. The various sec- 
tions of the melodious improvisation will thus lead 
smoothly back to the original subject, and so work 
up to a symmetrical and clear conclusion. 'The 
prayer-motives, being themselves definite in tune 
and well recognized in tradition, preserve the homo- 
geneity of the service through the innumerable vari- 
ations induced by impulse or intention, by energy 
or fatigue, by gladness or depression, and by every 
other mental and physical sensation of the precen- 
tor which can affect his artistic fecling. 

Thus the absolute freedom and spontaneity of the 
development in no wise diminish a general agree- 
ment in the renderings favored in congregations far 
distant from oneanother— whether the style adopted 
be broad and restrained, as with the Westerns, or 
florid and intense, as with the Easterns—among those 
who follow the Ashkenazic rite. Indeed, few as are 

the points of contact to be observed 
Hazzanut. between the definite tunes utilized in 
the tradition of the Ashkenazim and 
in that of the Sephardim, they are many and obvi- 
ous between the cantillation of the **Amidah" and 
the ancient benedictions preceding and following 
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The “harmonia,” or manner in which the prayer- 
motive will be amplified into hazzanut, is measured 
rather by the custom of the locality and the powers 


of the officiant than by the importance of the cele- | 
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the 8нкмА* in both rites. Grouping of notes, points 
where ornaments dre introduced, phrasing of the 
text, retardations and pauses, even complete mu- 
sical sentences, and several such differing in outline 
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PRAYER-MOTIVES 


A. EVENING ServicE—WEeEeEx-Days. 
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В. EvENING SErvICE—SABBATHS, 
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C. Eventne SERVICE—FESTIVALS. 
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D. EVENING Service—Perntrentian Days. 
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F. MORNING SERVICE—SABBATHS. 
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G. MORNING SERVICE—FESTIVALS. 
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H. Morne SERVIOE—PENITENTIAL Days, 
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I. Мовміха Service—Penrrentran Days (Earlier Portion). 
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J. AFTERNOON SERVICE—SABBATHS. 
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and in tonality from any other European music, not 
infrequently coincide in the two rituals, particularly 
where the precentor intones one of the less-elaborated 
services, as those of week-days, or eschews the ex- 
cessive ornamentation favored by some schools on 
thespecial festival days. . Thisagreement, it should 
benoted, occurs mainly in the ancient parts of tho lit- 
urgy, Which the two rituals inherit in common from 
before the eighth or the ninth century; and their 
differences, too, in the intonation of these ancient 
passages lie mainly in tonality (see above) much as 
their own various forms of cantillating alike the 
Scriptural lessons and those older sections of the 
prayers differ more in this respect than otherwise. 

The musical illustrations which precede (sce 
pages 124-126) present the prayer-motives of the 
Ashkenazic tradition in their simplest form (for an 
example of the development of the model into haz- 
zanut, founded on the transcription of Baer, see 
Jew. Excvc. vi. 291, s.v. Hazzanvt). 

After the ninth century, when borrowed airs (see 
below) began to find their way into the synagogue, 
the old modal material was also utilized to construct 


tunes for sections of the service to which the cantil- 
latory development of the prayer-motives had not 


been applied. First of these were the chants for 
psalms or versicles, for sentences, that 


Fixed is, of similar length and structure and 
Melodies: not varying essentially in sentiment. 
Chants. Some were simple, approaching mon- 


otone, suited for congregational re- 
sponse; others were influenced by the desire for 
ornament and variation, and reproduced the binary 


INTROIT 





tendency of the hazzanut with a primary and a sec- 
ondary motive. Those of the first class are either 


founded on the cantillation (comp. ASHRE; SHEMA‘) 


or echo the form of Gregorian psalmody with intona- 
tion, mediation, and ending (e.g., “Ат, Нет, ATTAN 
Hor’era, and “Leku Nerannenah”); the others, 
later in origin or in shaping, take on a more definitely 
tuneful. form (comp. ASHIRAH; ÀÁSHRE IIA- Ам; LE- 
Dawrp BARUK; Mizuon Le-DAWID; MIZMOR HIR), 
and reproduce their structure in settings for the 
metrical text of piyyutim (comp. ‘Br Sua‘are RA- 
zon). It is in these chants, and in rather later syn- 
agogal forms such as Ше KEROBOT, based on similar 
material, that the musical figuration not infrequently 
presents points of contact, on the one hand, with 
the Gregorian music of Ше Catholic tradition (comp., 
e.g., Kou NIDRE) or, on the other, with the tradi- 
tional intonations-of the Moslems (comp., e.g., ^ Wa- 
Yekullu,” in Jew. Encyc. vi. 290, 8.0. HazzaNoT). In 
the condition in which the chants have been evolved 
from their traditional form there are obvious 
traces of later development, reaching, indeed, down 
to theactual present; but their original shaping and 
definite acceptance into the synagogal corpus of 


sacred song took place between the eighth and 
thirteenth centuries. Itwas at the latter epoch that 


the common people, to whose music alone the Jews 
would consciously have responded, broke loose from 
the modal restrictions of the theorists, alike of the 
Church and of the Perso-Arab schools, and all over 
western Europe anticipated the modal revolution 
which in formal art-music was delayed until the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. Troubadours, trou- 
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INTROIT (Festival) 
Adagio. 
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INTROIT (Penitential) 
Adagio patetico, ТХ Andante. 
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véres, and minnesingers, as well as jongleurs and | tury, when the expulsion from Spain set a seal upon 
minstrels, had by this time laid the foundations of | the Peninsular tradition of the Sephardim, and the 
modern melody in their ever-extending use of the | labors of Jacob ben Moses Mórrx of Mayence (1865- 
diatonic scale (comp. Naumann, “Hist. | 1427) and his disciples gave a final redaction to the 
Later of Music,” p. 285, London, 1886); and | use of the Ashkenazim (comp. Gratz, * Gesch.? vii. 
Melodies. Jewish melody responded to the im- | 146; Steinschneider, * Jewish Literature,” p. 155); or 
pulse. Wheresynagogalmusieoflater | else where the ofliciant or his teachers were residents 
birth maintains a modal difference from the music of | in eastern Europe, under the influence of Slavonic and 
the street outside, it is only in the utilization of ma- | Gipsy passion in melody, or in Moslem lands, where 
terial dating from before the fateful fifteenth cen- | the short, infinitely repeated phrase in the distinct- 
IX.—9 
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ive Perso-Arab scales stil prevails in every-day 
music. Chief among such later melodies, often re- 
producing at least the style of older Hebraic intona- 
tions, are the settings fora text that vary with the 
occasion, in response to the fundamental principle 
of parallel form with modal variation underlying 
the cantillation and the hazzanut. Melodies of this 
kind have already been treated in the articles “Ал, 
нА-Кіѕнохім and КАрріѕн. Very characteristic of 
the whole class in all its features of style and han- 
dling are the settings for what may be termed the “ iu- 
troit "—4.e., the passage where the senior precentor 
takes up the chanting of the morning service at the 
approach of its more important phases, relieving his 
junior, who has in simpler form intoned the earlier 
private prayers and introductory psalms. The mu- 
Sic which precedes (pages 127-129) presents in con- 
trast the settings in the Northern tradition so util- 
ized, in ascending degree of importance on Sabbath, 
festival, and Penitential Day. 

But besides the traditional material of such actu- 
ally Jewish origin and development, there has been 
preserved in the music of the synagogue а consider- 
able mass of melody directly adapted from the folk- 
song of Gentile neighbors, or constructed on the 

general lines of musical development 
Fixed іп the outer world. Iu thelatterclass 
Melodies: falls almost the whole of the choral 
Hymns. music of the synagogue, the work of 
composers who either avowedly shaped 
their work upon the wider, as contrasted with the 
purely ecclesiastical, lines of art, or were unconscious 
of the historic and esthetic value of the traditional 
material. Theborrowed or adopted melodies, on the 
other hand, were already associated in the outer 
world with the secular song or dance, and were 
taken into the synagogue simply from the lack of 
available melody as the number of Neo-Hebraic 
hymns rapidly increased. Then their pleasing jin- 
gle often, their tender expressiveness sometimes, 
early (comp. Simon Duran, * Magen Abot,” 52b) led 
to their retention and perpetuation and to their 
adoption as the traditional setting of the verses to 
which they had first been adapted, апа often of 
others as well. 

Not all the airs which reproduce external folk- 
Songs, however, were thus actually and directly 
borrowed; for a goodly number must have been the 
composition of the hazzanim. But even so, they 
were close imitations of the popular melody of the 
day; and they lack any Jewish characteristic to 
bring them into line with the older traditional ele- 
ments. Abraham ibn Ezra (on Ps. viii) refers to 
the introduction of such alien airs in tlie eleventh 

century; and according to S. Arche- 

Borrowed voitiin the sixteenth century (“‘Arugat 
Popular ha-Bosem,” p. 100), the practise was a 
Airs. general one in the days of Judah ha- 
Levi (early part of 12th cent.) Much 

controversy raged over this practise (comp. M. Lon- 
zano in “Shete Yadot,” p. 147); but that it became 
firmly fixed in synagogal life the number of such 
adopted melodies referred to in the rubrics of 
the Mamzomziw, as well as in the pages of the con- 
troversialists, conclusively proves. Indeed, Israel 
Nagara, rabbi of Gaza(who died in 1581 and whom 





Delitzsch calls “the founder of the Jerusalem rit- 
ual”), published 650 Hebrew lyrics, especially writ- 
ten to fit the melodies of Arabic, Turkish, Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian songs selected by himself. 

This proceduré was not peculiar to the synagogue. 
Dufay, the most prominent musician of the Gallo- 
Belgic school about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, had substituted a popular secular melody as the 
basis of the music of the mass in place of the “ can- 
tus firmus” traditional in the Church; and this prac- 
tise became universal in that school of musicians and 
their successors. The most favored of these secular 
airs, “L’Homme Armé,” partly appears also in the 
Mizmor Sur of the Sephardic tradition. Thesyn- 
agogal musicians, the hazzanim, had already, as has. 
been seen, thus endeavored to bring the music of 
worship into harmony with every-day life outside 
the sanctuary; and they closely followed the later 
amplifications of the practise, such as that of the 
early Protestant hymns, in which a very slight. 
change in the words of the original German pro- 
duced an immense one in the meaning, as when H. 
Isaak’s “Innsbruck, I Must Leave Thee” (1440) be- 
came “O World, I Soon Must Leave Thee” (comp. 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” No. 86). So, too, 
in Jewish practisea slight change in sound was held 
to be warrant enough for the devotional utilization 
ofanair. Thus tothe tune of “En Toda la Tramon- 
taña” was written “Shir Todah le-Elohim Tanah”; 
and to * Muerame mi Alma, ai! Muerame ” was writ- 
ten “ Meromi ‘al Mah ‘Am Rab Homah.” In another 
direction it is found that a slight correspondence in 
the meaning of the initial words was considered ade- 
quate connection, as when the verses “ El he-Harim 
Essa ‘Eni” are set to the air of “A las Montafias Mi 
Alma! a las Montañas Ме Iré,” or “Mar li Mar Mar 
Mar" to the Turkish * Krodas Yar, Yar, Yar,” where, 
furthermore, the word “dost” (friend) ending each 
line in the modal, is translated by the Hebrew * dodi? 
in a similar position. Such incongruities, indeed, ex- 
isted as a hymn commencing *Shem nora," to the 
tune of “Sefiora”; “Guri, guri” to “Giuti, giuri”; 
and ^ Ya'alat ha-mor " to * Perdone diamor” (comp. 
S. Duran in “Magen Abot,” р. 59b; Archevolti, l.e. ; 
Menahem Lonzano in “Shete Yadot," pp. 147, 149). 
Few of such adaptations were adopted into the lit- 
urgy itself, although some are to be traced, as, for in- 
stance, the beautiful tune of Abraham Hazzan's to 
Gerona’s fine hymn commencing AHOT KETANNAN, 
which was composed on the lines of a popular Le- 
vantine song, “ The Little Maid” (seealso Y Arr RIBBON 
‘ALAM 'ALMAYA). In the article Lexan Dopr (Jew. 

Encyc. vii. 676) are given three such 
Imitations. melodies adopted from popular use 

into Jewish worship—one,. Moorish, of 
the tenth; one, Polish, of the sixteenth; and one, Ger- 
man, of the seventeenth century. "The well-known 
melody of Ma‘oz Zurn was likewise adapted from а 
Street song, and selected by Luther for his first choral 
on such lines, as well as by the German Jews for their 
Hanukkah hymn. Among other secular airs of Eu- 
ropean peoples adapted by Jews to sacred use may 
be mentioned: “Permetid Bella Amaryllis,” “Tres. 
Coloresin Una,” “Temprano Naces Almendro,? * El 
Vaquero de la Мотауба,” “Fasi Abassi Silvana,” 
* Les Trois Rois,” * Les Filles de Tarascon,” “ Porque 
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No Me Hablas,” “ Partistas Amiga," *Pues Vos Me 
Feristes," * Blümlein auf Breiter Heide," * Dietrich 
von Bern," * Pavierweiss," *En los Campos di Al- 
yansa,” “Un Poggio Tiene la Contessa," “ Giulia- 
nita," *Doliente Estaba Alessandri," and even, in 
the last century, such melodies for ће KADDISH as 
“fq Marseillaise” or actually “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” or for ADONAI MELEK on New-Year's 
Day an aria from “Traviata.” 

Especially has it been in the ZEMIROT or domestic 
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Ехото. v. 155, B), where the addition of a vernac- 
ular translation is the excuse for the introduction of 
a strain of melody in one of the older modal tones. 
of the synagogue, while the Hebrew is sung in the 
modern scale and style. The effect of the custom is. 
well brought out in the “pizmon” (hymn) “She‘eh 
Ne’esar,” for the Fast of the 17th of Tammuz, where 
the modification introduced in the cadence greatly 
enhances the beauty and effect of theair. The fast- 
day and its associations have seemed to the haz- 


“SAXONY” (Old German Folk-Song, Lutheran Version) 





















































table hymns that popular airs have been adapted 
and transmitted. "The father would think rather of 
the sprightly interest of the air he sang than of its 
suitability or Jewish character. 'Thus, for instance, 
5 Shir ha-Ma'alot " (Ps. exxvi.) is widely sung among 
German Jews to a modification of a melody from 
“Fra Diavolo.” The melodies utilized in the cere- 
mony of the Benediction of the Priests (see BLESS- 
тхе, PRIESTLY) are very frequently such echoes of 
contemporary popular song. One of the best may 
be quoted from Japhet's collection (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1855; 8d ed. 1908, No. 60) of the synago- 
gal melodies of southwest Germany, which are par- 
ticularly replete with folk-song elements. 
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zanim to call for the expression of emotion to which. 
the wail of the augmented second in the cadence of 
the Oriental chromatic scale could alone give ufter- 
ance. This wail is quite absent in the Church tra- 
dition, in either form in which it has been perpetu- 
ated (comp. * Hymns Ancient and Modern," Nos. 85, 
206). 

The condition in which the Jews found them- 
selves in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries deeply affected their only form of art, their 
synagogal music. Where the darkness was deep- 
est, like that which presages the dawn, the dignity 
of the song of the sanctuary was brought lowest. 
It was an age which summed up all the faults of 


* ABBOTSFORD" (Old German Choral) 
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But very often a modification has bcen, in the 
course of tradition, introduced into the popular mel- 
ody which has given it a Jewish fla- 

Modifica- vor, and has served to differentiate it 
tion in both from the secular original and 
Tradition. from the Christian version, when, as 
in the older German melodies is often 

the case, the air has been utilized also in the hym- 
uody of the Protestant Church. 'This feature has 
been alluded to in the case of Ma‘oz Zur; and it is 
shown in the melody for ‘EN KrLonENU (ЈЕУ. 


the past, of pilpul in the melody of the sanctuary, 
of intricacy, astounding ingenuity, and ad captan- 
dum virtuosity: the manner, not the matter, being: 
ever considered. Emotionalism and novel effects, 
often of а ludicrous character, interested and even 
fascinated congregations whose synagogue was their 
only club, and whose manners at worship were al- 
most those of schoolboys in the playground. The 
return.stream westward from the Jewish districts of 
Poland had now set in. Young precentors traveled 
about from congregation to congregation, bringing 
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new melodies, and also fortifying and unifying the 
old tradition. These wandering minstrels, journey- 
men of their craft, often brought with them appren- 
tices, a vocal orchestra rather. than a choir, desig- 
nated “ meshorerim " orsong-makers. Their function 
was that of the youthful Levites who had stood below 

the platform of thesingersin the Tem- 


Early ple, to “give flavor to the song” (Ат. 
Choirs; 18b; comp. Yoma 38a). The hazzan 
* Singer? now forced his voice to excess ina form- 
and less chant, full of repetition, all runs 

t Bass." and turns and embroideries (comp. 


Güdemann, *Quellenschriften," pp. 
85, 105, 118, 900) —bra vura like the violin-playing ofa 
Hungarian Gipsy rhapsodist, seeking to reenforce his 


form of concerted synagogal music vigorously sur- 
vives in Poland and Galicia, and is still to be heard 

in the ghettos of London and New York. 
Men who, in advance of their brethren, sought to 
beautify the sanctuary with high and perfected art, 
dwelt in Italy at the commencement 


Begin- of the seventeenth century, Е, Birn- 
nings of baum has shown (*Jüdische Musiker 
the Mod- am Hofe von Mantua, 1542-1628,” Vi- 
ern Choir. enna, 1893) how many Hebrews then 
and there took part in artistic musical 

life. In 1699 Solomon de Rossi published at Venice 


his ^ Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomoh,” being the first 
trained musician to labor with effect for the regen- 
eration of the song of Zion, or to compose synagogal 


BIRKAT KOHANIM (Rhineland Folk-Song) 
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tones by supporting the jaw behind the ear with his 
hand after the fashion of the London costermonger, 
orto get new elfects by thrusting his thumb into 
his throat, an ancient practise known in the Temple 
(Yoma 88b) апа illustrated on the Nineveh slab de- 
picting the capture of Susa (comp. “Magen Abra- 
ham” on Orah Hayyim, 97; Lewisohn, “ Mekore 
Minhagim,” p. 3; “The Temple Choristers,” in 
* Israel,” v. 9, London, 1901). Meanwhile “singer” 
and “bass” stood at either hand: one a boy with 
clear treble; the other a man with deep, bourdon 
tones. By ear alone, improvising rather than fol- 
lowing a prearranged harmony, they accompanicd 
the hazzan, imitating the bees and the birds, simula- 
ting the tones of the flute, the bassoon, or the now ob- 
soletcserpent, and giving vent to an impetuous fancy 
in incoherent though melodious passages, Sucha 


music on contrapuntal lines. He was thus the fa- 
ther of modern synagogal composers. Led by his 
keen and active sympathy, the artistically cultured 
Leon or MopeEna, himself the possessor of a sweet 
tenor voice, had already associated with other Italian 
rabbis in the issue of a pastoral letter (1605) advoca- 
ting and authorizing the introduction of mensurate 
and polyphonic music into the synagogue (comp. 8. 
Lipschütz in “Te‘udat Shelomoh,” p. 24; also the 
* She'elah u-Teshubah ” prefaced to De Rossi's “ Ha- 
Shirim ”), 

But little progress was made until the burst of the 
Jewish renascence in the carly part of the nine- 
teenth century. The Berlin community in 1824 saw 
the first establishment of the modern synagogal 
music (Zunz, “G. V.” p. 461). The early reformers 
went perhaps too far in their modernization of the 
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intonations and the choral portion alike (comp. 
Grütz, * Gesch." xi. 809, 412); but in due time the 
recoil corrected the errors of excess. Even Solomon 
SULZER, the master of all modern workers in syna- 
gogal music, was a little inclined to iconoclasm in 
his purification and simplification of the traditional 
intonations, But his “Shir Ziyyon" (part i. pro- 
duced in 1840; part ii. in 1865) set a high classical 
model alike for the old declamation, the old melo- 
dies, the traditional responses, and the modern set- 
tings of those sections of the service now allotted to 
the four-part choir, Modeling on the elaborate 
choral music of the Catholic Vienna of his day, he 
was yet so imbued with the traditional spirit, and 
so richly equipped with the traditional material, 
that he was able to create music which prought the 
ancient Oriental origins, the echoes of so many and 
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traub in 1859, whose skill and judgment restored the 
traditional florid intonation to the importance it was 
well-nigh losing in face of the choral development 
(see the new edition of 1900). Moritz Deutsch of 
Breslau projected about the same time a companion 
to the seminary in the form of an institute for 
the training of cantors. His wide acquaintance 
with the old intonations and his extreme accuracy 
render his “Vorbeterschule” (1871) of particular 
value. 

A monumental exposition of the hazzan’s art, 
uniting the old intensity with modern cultivated 
taste, was forthcoming in 1878 in the “Ba‘al Tefillah, 
oder der Praktische Vorbeter" (revised ed. Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1888) of Abraham BAER of Got- 
henburg, in which he set forth the vocal expression 
of the entire Jewish liturgy according to the Ashke- 
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(Old German Folk-Song, Synagogal Version) 
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so varied times, places, and manners, and the artistic 
outcome of the work of the great moderns into а 
noble homogeneity at once profoundly devotional 
and subtly dramatic. Maier Kohn in 1839 had al- 
ready brought out for the Munich congregation the 
first modern handling of the old traditions; but it 
was the work of Sulzer which first penetrated the 
consciousness of Jewry and awoke the new harp of 
Judah. In 1848 H. Goldberg of Brunswick followed 
with a new effort, of great value in a fresh direc- 
tion, in founding modern Jewish con- 

Influence gregational singing, and showing how 
of Sulzer. the synagogal music might attain 
to a refined and pure method even 

where the organization of a full-trained choir was 
impossible. ‘The work was carried on by H. Wein- 
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| Тыз day the foe,  pre- vail- irg, broke the walls of 
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nazic use; blending Polish and German variants of 
the hazzanut with material for all passages not al- 
ready consecrated by tradition. It is a collection of 
high historical as well as practical value. 

Many, and often able, as have been the workers 
who have carried on in German lands the labor 
inaugurated by Sulzer, none was more eminent 
than L. LEwaNDowskr His fine presentation of 
traditional melody in his * Kol Rinnah u-Tefillah ? 
(Berlin, 1870, 1883) was associated with valuable 
congregational material; and his *Todah we-Zim- 
rah” (vol. i., 1876; ii., 1888) completed a noble choral 
presentment of the synagogalliturgy. This master 
did perhaps more than any other of the past gener- 
ation to bring the modern renascence of synagogal 
music home to the ordinary congregant. His skil- 
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Tul utilization of traditional material in organ ac- 
companiments is especially prized, 

Early work had been done in England, though 
not with the laborious thoroughness of the Germans. 
Isaac Nathan had written in 1815 and 1823 on syna- 
gogal music and had first presented * Hebrew Melo- 
dies” to the world. D. A. de Sola, in 1857, was first 
to utilize the hint of L. Dukes (in “Orient, Lit.” x.) 
that synagogal music wasa field to be cultivated from 
the historic standpoint. Together with E. Agui- 
lar he set down the traditional airs of the Sephardim, 
with their rich element of Moresque and Spanish 
melody. In France 8. Naumbourg produced in 1847 
and again in 1868 his * Zemirot Yisrael,” enshrining 
the simple but fascinating tradition of northern 
France and the Rheinland, leaving Provenceand the 
Biscayan regions to more recent investigators (Cré- 

mieu, ctc.) Naumbourg’s work was 


Tran- at once valuable for the new material 
scribers | (upon which Meyerbeer and Halévy 
and cooperated, as did Schubert and others 
Composers. of less note in Sulzer’s) and for his 


labors in the field of the musical his- 
tory of the older traditional melody. His influence 
secured for Paris an eclectic choir-book prepared by 
E. David, and so constructed as to form a musical 
companion to the prayer-book in the hands of chor- 
isters. This work prompted later the preparation 
by Cohen and Mosely in London (1887) of a hand- 
book of synagogue music for congregants also, in 
which for the first time synagogal musicians ap- 
peared as editors only and not as composers. In 
1899 the London handbook, revised by Cohen and 
Davis, on improved lines, sought to cover with wide 
choice the whole region of synagogal choral song in 
the “ Voice of Prayerand Praise,” invariably associa- 
ting congregational responses with the traditional in- 
tonation of the hazzanut, and paying due regard to 
the tonic sol-fa notation taught in British elementary 
schools. A valuable presentment of the Italian tra- 
ditional versions was published by F. Consolo in his 
“Libro dei Canti d'Israele ” (Florence, 1892). Some 
melodies of the Turkish rite have been recorded 
(Lówit and Dauer, “Gottesdienstliche Gesänge,” 
Vienna, 1889), as also some of the South-Russian tra- 
‘dition (Abrass and Nowakowsky, Odessa, 1898 and 
1895). The field of the African and Asiatic uses re- 
mains untouched beyond their Scriptural cantilla- 
tions. 

A partial list of the more prominent composers 
and arrangers of modern synagogal music has been 
given in the article Hazzax (Jew. Encyc. vi. 287). 
À. complete one, detailing every publication of syna- 
gogal music during the last fifty, or even thirty, 
years, would occupy considerable space, since the 
great majority of the precentors and choirmasters 
of the last generation have felt the impulse to com- 
pose and have prepared trauscriptions of the old 
material or new renderings according to the ritual 
adopted by their congregations. 

Instrumental music is quite a modern feature 
in synagogal worship. Owing to the rabbinical 
“fence” which prohibited the use of an instrument 
on Sabbath and festivals because of the probability 
that it would require tuning or other preparation 
(comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 888, 339), it is 





still avoided by conservative congregations on those 
days. Much controversy has raged about this point 
(see ORGAN; Rerorm) in Jewish as in 

In- ; other communities, The earlier hesi- 
strumental tation of the Church to adopt the or- 

Music. gan because it was “a Jewish instru- 

ment” has been reproduced in the 
assumption of many Jews that it was specifically a 
Christian one. 16 is still banned by rigid adherents 
to old ways; but in ordinary conservative congrega- 
tions it is unhesitatingly employed at weddings and 
other services on week-days. 

An organ has been long a feature of the Alt-neu 
Schul at Prague. A new one was built there by a 
Jewish donor in 1716 (Zunz, *G. V." p. 476). Other 
instruments were more freely introduced in tho past 
than was the organ, In the twelfth century Petha- 
hiah of Regensburg saw them in use in Bagdad on 
the intermediate days of festivals. It was long ago 
deemed indispensable for players to be present at à 
Jewish marriage; and MaHaRIL (Jacob Mölln ha- 
Levi) is recorded to have led a wedding party out- 
side the jurisdiction of magistrates who forbade 
their employment, before solemnizing the marriage 
(comp. Güdemann, *Gesch." p. 111; Abrahams, 
“Jewish Life in the Middle Ages," pp. 197, 255; 
Orah Hayyim, 888, 2, and Isserles thereon). An or- 
chestra or military band has frequently participated 
in the synagogue service. In 1887 the band of the 
Royal Horse Guards played during the dedication 
service of the New Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s, 
London. More recently the orchestra has accompa- 
nied the singers in the prayers and praisesalso. The 
instrumental accompaniment is one of the finest 
features in the work of more recent synagogal 
musicians such as M..G. Lowenstamm (Munich, 
1882). 

Of the present state of synagogal music it may be 
said that medieval conditions still reign in the ma- 
jority of synagogues. Moorish and Levantine con- 
gregations and the smaller ones of Russia, Poland, 
Galicia, Rumania, and even Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, still exhibit the musical defects of the eighteenth 
century. But in the larger synagogues of those coun- 

tries, as in central and western Eu- 

Present rope generally, while the hazzan still 
Conditions. retains his important functions, the 

traditional intonations have been sim- 
plified and purified through acquaintance with the 
classical style of the concert-room, and he is more a 
precentor than a solo vocalist. The four-part choir 
is usually composed of boys and men, more rarely 
of women and men, and is with more frequency 
relegated to a gallery às it comes rather under the 
direction of a technically trained musician as choir- 
master than of the hazzan as general musical director. 
The choir almost everywhere now sings well-de- 
signed, harmoniously and expressively written, and 
adequately dignified music, the responses being 
more and more based on the traditional intonations. 
Psalms, versicles, and anthem-like pieces closely 
imitate the devotional music of Gentile neighbors; 
but the composers also frequently evince a desire to 
give utterance to а Jewish sentiment in the tones 
handed down from the past. In many of the syna- 
gogues of the United States there is no choir in the 
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European sense, its place being taken by a single or 
a double mixed quartet of selected singers, in which, 
strangely enough, Gentiles are permitted to be the 
majority of those appointed to lead Jewish worship. 

Yet even here the tendency is now evident to com- 

pine the fullest modern artistic resources with the 

essentially traditional material consecrated by an- 
cient custom of which Lewandowski was the fore- 
most exponent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, S. P. p. 18; jdem, Ritus, pp. 8 et. pas- 
sim: L. Dukes, in Orient, Lit. iv.; D. A. de Sola, Ancient 
‘Melodies of the Liturgy of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, Historical Introduction, London, 1857: S, Naumbourg, 
Recueil de Chants Religieux des Tsraétites (Etude Histo- 
rique), Paris, 1874; A. Marksohn and W. Wolf, Auswahl Al- 
ter Hebritischer Synagogal Melodien, Preface, Leipsic, 1875 ; 
J. M. Japhet, Schire Jeschurun, 2d ed., Preface, Frankfort, 
1981: E. Birnbaum, in Jsraelit, Jüdischer Kantor und Ts- 
raclitisehe Wochenschrift, passim, 1891-1901 : J. Singer. Dic 
Tomarten des "Traditionellen Synagogengesanges, Vienna, 
1886: F. L. Cohen, Rise and Development of Synagogue 
Musie, in Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh. Papers, London, 1887; 
idem, Ancient Musical Traditions of the Synagogue, in 


Proc. Musical Association, Xix., London, 1893: idem, Song 
inthe Synagogue, in Musical Times, London, 1899; A. Kaiser 
and William Sparger (Preface by Cyrus Adler), A Collection 
of the Principal Melodies of the Synagogue, Chicago, 1893; 
А. Ackermann, Der Synagogale Gesang, jn Winter and 
Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, iii., Treves, 1894; E. Pauer 
(Preface by F. L. Cohen), Traditional Hebrew Melodies, 
London, 1896; E. Breslaur, Sind Originale Synagogen- 
Melodien. Geschichtlich Nachweisbar? Leipsic, 1898. 
A. F. L. C. 


MUSRIM. бее MUSARNIKES. 


MUSSAFIA, ADOLF: Austrian Romance 
philologist; born at Spalato, Dalmatia, Feb. 15, 
1825. At first intended for the medical profession, 
he became an instructor in Italian at the University 
of Vienna, 1855, and subsequently assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance philology there in 1860, and was 
raised to the position of ordinary professor seven 
years later, after he had become member of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences in 1866. He has made 
a special study of the early Italian dialects, on 
which be has published «Monumenti Antichi di 
Dialetti Italiani,” 1864, and also “ Beiträge zur 
Kunde der Nord-Italischen Mundarten im 15. Jahr- 
hundert,” 1873. He has, besides, published a Cata- 
lan metrical version of the “Seven Wise Masters,” 
1876, and is the author of a very popular Italian 
grammar (24th ed., 1895)  Mussafia, who has been 
converted to Christianity, isa member of the Aus- 
trian House of Lords. 

BibLIO0GRAPUY : Meyers Konversations-Levikon. J 

8. . : 

MUSSAFIA (MUSAPHIA), BENJAMIN 
BEN IMMANUEL: Physician and philologist of 
the seventeenth century, who in his Latin work on 
medicine calls himself Dionysius; born about 1606, 
probably in Spain ; died at Amsterdam in 1675. In 
his earlier years he practised medicine at Ham- 
burg, where his wife died in 1634, six years after 
their marriage. In memory of her he wrote his first 
work, *Zeker Rab” (Amsterdam, 1685; 9d ed., with 
Latin interlinear translation, Hamburg, 1638) In 
1640 his “Sacro-Medice Sententie ex Bibliis" ap- 
peared at Hamburg, together with a letter on al- 
chemy entitled “Me Zahab.” A work on the ebb 
and flow of the tide, published two years later, was 
dedicated to King Christian IV. of Denmark (d. 
1648), who appointed him his physician in ordinary, 
Mussafia living in this capacity at Glückstadt, Hol- 





stein. The polemic treatise of Senior Müller, a pas- 

tor of Hamburg, entitled *Judaismus oder Juden- 

thum," published at Hamburg in 1644, alludes, 
although without mentioning his name, to Mussafia’s 
attacks on representatives of the Christian religion 

(see Grütz, " Gesch." x. 24). Теп years later Mus- 

safia records, as an incident of his sojourn at the 

Danish court, a conversation with the king and his 

courtiers concerning dolphins represented as sirens 

(see his “ Musaf he-‘Aruk,” 8.0. D, ed. Kohut, vi. 

139b). 

Mussafia, probably after Christian's death, went to 
Amsterdam, where he became a member of the col- 
lege of rabbis. In the new edition of the ‘Атик? 
printed in that city in 1655, his supplements to Na- 
than b. Jehicl's work were published under the title 
« Musaf he-‘Aruk,” in which he explained the Greek 
and Latin words and also contributed much to the 
knowledge of the customs and conditions of Jewish 
life. In the preface to this work, to which he in 
great part owes his fame, he states that he had been 
collecting his material since his early youth.. 

He and his rabbinical knowledge were special ob- 
jects of attack in the circular letter addressed in 1678 
by Jacob Sasportas to R. Joshua de Silva of London 
(responsa “ Ohel Ya'akob," No. 66). Не was also 
one of those who shared in the enthusiasm for 
бнлвветнАі Zest which filled all the Jews of Am- 
sterdam; and he was the first to sign the eulogy 
which prominent members of the Portuguese com- 
munity of that city addressed to that pseudo-Mes- 
siah in 1666, not knowing that Zebi had already 
embraced Islam. 

Mussafia’s first work, the “ Zeker Rab,” proved to 
be his most popular one. He recounts therein the 
history of the Creation in such a way that all the 
Hebrew roots of the Bible and most of their deriva- 
tives occur but once. This ingenious aid toa lexi- 
cographical knowledge of the Hebrew vocabulary 
has passed through many editions and revisions, 
including a Karaite adaptation (comp. the list of edi- 
tions in Steinschneider, * Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch," pp. 98 e£ seg., and in Benjacob, *Ozar ha- 
Sefarim,” p. 156, to which must be added the edition 
by Willheimer, Prague,1868). The additions to the 
«* Aruk,” a large number of which are based on the 
lexicon of Buxtorf, although they contain much 
original matter, have been retained as a component 
part of the later editions, and they are specially in- 
dicated by Kohut in his * Aruch Completum." On 
the value of them see Rapoport, “ Biographie des R. 
Nathan," p. 18 and notes 68, 69; Kohut, 2.0. Intro- 
duction, pp. xlvi., lv.; Krauss, “ Lehnwoórter," i., p. 
xxxvii. Some sections of the “Zeker Rab ? have 
been published in German by Fr. Delitzsch and 
Julius Fürst (* Orient, Lit." i., ii.). A commentary 
on Yerushalmi ascribed to Mussafia is mentioned by 
Michael. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. X., passim : Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 792; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 733 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 284 et seq. 

D. W. B. 


MUSSAFIA, HAYYIM ISAAC: Talmudist; 
born at Jerusalem 1760; died at Spalato, Dalmatia, 
June 10, 1887. He studied chiefly under David 
Pardo of Sarajevo, Bosnia, the author of numerous 
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Talmudic works: and he so rapidly progressed in 
his studies that he was recognized as a rabbinical 


authority while still a mere boy. At the age of 
seventeen he becaine rabbi of the congregation at 
Spalato, which position he held for sixty years, until 
his death. 

Mussafia wrote: “Hayyim wa-Hesed ” (published 
after his death by his children, Leghorn, 1840), dis- 
cussions on Jacob ben Asher's Turim; “Hiddushe 
Dinim ” (20. 1844), halakic discussions; “ Derek Hay- 
yim,” sermons and ethical precepts; annotations to 
the commentaries of Rashi and to David Altschul’s 
* Mezudat Ziyyon" on the Pentateuch. The latter 
two works are still in manuscript. 

His son Jacob, who succeeded him as rabbi of 
Spalato and edited the responsa of the Geonim 
(Lyck, 1864), died before 1864. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, s.v. 

D. L War. 

MUSSARNIKES. бее MU8ARNIKES. 

MUTUALITY. See CONTRACT. 


MYERS, ASHER ISAAC: English jour- 
nalist; born in London 1848; died there May 11, 
1902. After an early training in the clothing busi- 
ness Myers became in 1868 joint proprietor of 
“The Jewish Record." He left this in the follow- 
ing year to assist Michael Henry on * The Jewish 
Chronicle." On Henry's death he became business 
manager under Dr. Benisch, who took great interest 
in his training. Benisch, at his death in 1878, left 
Myers a part-proprietorship of the paper, and the 
latter became joint owner with Israel Davis and 
Sydney M.Samuel From that time onward he was 
acting editor; and by his business ability, conserva- 
tive management of the paper, and sound judg- 
ment he raised the paper to the foremost rank of 
Jewish journalism, 

Myers was for some time assistant secretary of the 
board of guardians, and was also treasurer of the 
Jewish Workingmen’s Club, which he helped to 
found in 1872. He belonged to several of the com- 
mittees of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, 
1887, and was for some years treasurer of the Mac- 
cabeans. His house was a center of Jewish intel- 
lectual life in London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. May 15, 1902; J. Jacobs, in Ameri- 
can Hehrew, May 29, 1902; S. Schechter, in Publ. Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. xi. 204. у 


MYERS, MAURICE WILLIAM: American 
librarian; born in London, England, Feb. 18, 1891; 
died in Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1899. He emi- 
grated to New York in 1838, and removed to Cin- 
cinnati in 1837. He first studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but ultimately became sublibrarian 
of the library of the Cincinnati Law Library Associ- 
ation (1860), and then chief librarian (the following 
year. The library was burned on March 29, 1884, 
but chiefly through Myers’ exertion the building 
was rebuilt, and at his death it contained 80,000 vol- 
umes, almost all selected by himself. His acquaint- 
ance with these volumes was extensive, and was 
much utilized by the lawyers of Cincinnati. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, April 19, 
ud Jan. 16, 1898; Court Index, Dec. 9, 1899. J 





MYERS, WALTER: -Enslish physician and 


toxicologist: born 1871 at Birmingham; died Jan. 
21, 1901, at Para, Brazil. He was educated at King 
Edward's High School, Birmingham, at Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and at St. 'Phomas' Hospital, Lon- 
don. After taking his medical degree (1897), he 
studied under Ziegler at Freiburg, under Koch at 
Berlin, and under Ehrlich at Frankfort. He trans- 
lated Ehrlich’s work on the blood and its diseases, 
a subject to which he had especially devoted himself, 
having obtained the Walker scholarship at Cam- 
bridge for original pathologic research. In connec- 
tion with the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
he went to Brazil to study the causes of yellow 
fever, and in the course of his researches contracted 
the disease, from which he died, a martyr to science, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 25, 1901. J 

MYRTLE (Myrtus communis Linn.): An ever- 
green, aromatic shrub which flourishes in the spring 
and summer on hillsides and near watercourses. In 
the Bible it is mentioned definitely in the later books 
only (Dn, Isa. xli. 19, lv. 18; Zech. i. 8, 10, 11; Neh. 
viii. 15), although the Halakah explains the “ boughs 
of thick trees” of Lev. xxiii, 40 as myrtle-boughs, 
and the “thick trees” of Neh. viii. 15 as wild myrtle 
(Suk. 12a; Yer. Suk. iii. 53d). The berries, which 
are not edible, are green at first, but when ripe be- 
come black, and are frequently closer together than 
the leaves (Suk. iii. 4; Babli 33a, b; Yer. Suk. 530). 

In the ritual this shrub was used in Biblical times 
during the Feast of Tabernacles. Two requirements 
were necessary in the material for the booths: (1) the 
wood of the boughs must be covered with leaves; 
(2) the leaves must look as.if they were braided. 
The passage relating to the “ branches of thick trees” 
(Neh. Le.) was taken as requiring the boughs 
to resemble a hurdle-work of three strands (Sifra, 
Emor, 102d; Роѕік, 184b). R. Ishmael required the 
leaves to form triple verticils, while R. Akiba was 
satisfied with one. R. Kahana demanded two op- 
posite leaves alternating with a single leaf, the so- 
called wild myrtle of Babylon. Still another vari- 
ety was known in Babylon, the “mizra’ah,” either 
the Egyptian, although the myrtle is not indigenous 
in Egypt, or, less probably, the hedge-myrtle, which 
has seven whorls. In Babylon endeavors were made 
to cultivate the myrtle; for the Mishnah allowed the 
use of fresh shrubs only, Practical conditions later 
rendered this rule impossible, so that only such 
myrtle was forbidden as had leaves so dry as to 
crumble, and had changed from green to white with- 
out even a fresh green leaf at the tip. 

Besides at the Feast of Tabernacles, the myrtle 
was used in the Hanpauan; for when incense fell into 
disuse the myrtle was substituted for it (Tur Eben 
ha-'Ezer, 62, end; Tur Orah Hayyim, 297), al- 
though if this could not be had, sweet calamus, cin- 
патоп, or nutmeg might be used (Coronel, * Zeker 
Natan,” p. 28b; Abudarham, p. õe), 

The use of the myrtle is explained in several 
ways. At theend of the Sabbath the fire of hell, 
which has ceased during this day, again begins to 
burn; and its evil odor is dispelled by the perfume 
of this shrub (Tosef., Bezah, 33b; “Or Zarua‘,” p. 
48a; “ Hekal ha-Kodesh,” p. 46c). When the spirit 
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of the Sabbath departs, it must be refreshed by the 
myrtle, in conformity with Isa. lv. 18 and ivi. 2 


(comp. Zohar, ii. 204b, 208b; *Rokeah," p. 79b; 
Tur Orah Hayyim, 297; Tosef., Pes. 102b; Tosef., 
Bezah, 83b; “Manhig,” p. 83b, No. 68). According 
to the Cabala, the oversoul vanishes; thus soul and 
spirit would be parted if the perfume of the myrtle 
did not unite them (Zohar, iii. 85a). This shrub is 
the one on which souls grow (“ Tola/at Ya'akob," р. 
97; *Shene Luhot ha-Berit," p. 139b), and its three 
verticils symbolize the three patriarchs (Zohar, l.c. ; 
“Tikkunim,” 8b). Е 

At circumcision in Babylon, according to Kohen 
Zedek, gaon of Sura, a decoction of myrtle and other 
fragrant spices was used; while at the redemption 
of the first-born it was a geonic custom to pronounce 
benedictions over wineand myrtle (= Sha'are Zedek,” 
iii. 11 et seg., 92b; Kid. i. 41). At the marriage cer- 
emony а dance with myrtle-branches was performed 
before the bridal pair, and the house was decked 
with myrtle and palm (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
iii. 86; Shab. 110a), while the groom wore a garland 
` of roses or myrtle (Sotah, 5b, 49b; Tosef. xv. 8). 
Over a coffin myrtle-boughs were spread (Rashi on 
Bezah, p. ба); and in paradise roses and myrtles 
bloom, so that the sanctified bear branches of the 
latter in their hands (“Perek Gan Eden," p. 26). 

In the Haggadah the myrtle typifies God (Pesik. 
184a); Jacob or Leah, surrounded with children as 
the myrtle with leaves; the righteous of Israel; the 
three rows of pupils in the academy, like the triple 
verticil; and the eye, which is like a myrtle-leaf. 
Cabalistically the shrub typifies, with its three 
whorls, might, power, and glory. From an oven 
heated seven years with myrtle-wood a salamander 
arises (Lewysohn, “Z. T." p. 228). 

R. Johanan declared that he who learns but teaches 
not is like a myrtle in the desert (Bacher, “ Ag. Pal. 
Amor.” i. 235). 


“The myrtle-trees that were in the 


bottom” in Zechariah’s vision (Zech. i. 8-11) typify 
Israel in the depths of exile (Bacher, Z.c. iii. 361), or 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah at Babylon (čb. i. 


807). There isa Talmudic proverb to the effect that 
when the myrtle strays among briers it abides in 
evil company (Sachs, “Stimmen,” i. 229; Dukes, 
“Blumenlese,” No. 108; Müller, *Jehudaj," p. 10). 
The myrtle is represented on the coat of arms of 
the Abendana family; and in the Letter of Aristeas 
(8 79) it is mentioned as engraved on golden bowls 
(Kautzsch, * Apokryphen," ii. 12). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Löw, Aramiiische Pflanzennamen, р. 50. 
Е. C. I. 16. 


MYSH, MIKHAIL IGNATYEVICH: Rus- 
sian jurist; born at Koretz, Volhynia, Jan. 2, 1846; 
educated at the Jewish government school of his 
birthplace, at the school of the nobility in Ostrog, 
and at the gymnasium of Jitomir, from which he 
graduated with a gold medal in 1867. He studied 
law at the University of Kiev, from which he grad- 
uated in 1871, and then settled in St. Petersburg, 
where he is still (1904) practising law. 

After the anti-Jewish riots of 1881 Mysh interested 
himself in the condition of the Russian Jews, and 
as a result of his investigations he published a series 
of monographs on their legal status. His main 
work in this connection is “Rukovodstvo K Russ- 
komu Zakonodatelstvu o Yevreyakh” (2d ed., St. 
Petersburg, 1899). Among his general works on 
Russian legislation the following deserve special 
mention: *Gorodovoye Polozhenie" (on city ordi- 
nances), which has passed through fourteen editions, 
and *Polozhenie Zemokikh Uchrezhdeniyakh ” (on 
the legal status of the county assemblies), now in 
its seventh edition. 

His son Vladimir Mysh is professor of surgery 
at the University of Tomsk. H. R. 

MYSTICISM. See CABALA; SODE HA-TORAH. 
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NAAMAH (7005): 1. Daughter of Lamech 
and Zillah and sister of Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 22). 
According to Abba b. Kahana, Naamah was Noah's 
wife and was called *Naamah " (pleasant) because 
her conduct was pleasing to God. But the majority 
of the rabbis reject this statement, declaring that 
Naamah was an idolatrous woman who sang “ pleas- 
ant” songs to idols (Gen. R. xxiii. 4). 

2, An Ammonitess; one of Solomon's wives and 
mother of Rehoboam (I Kings xiv. 21, 81; II Chron. 
xii. 18). In the second Greek account (I Kings xii. 
24) Naamah is said to have been the daughter of 
Hanun (Ата), son of Nahash, a king of Ammon п 
Sam. x. 1-4). Naamah is praised, in В. К. 88b, for 
her righteousness, on account of which Moses had 
previously been warned by God not to make war 
upon the Ammonites (comp. Deut. ii. 19), as Naamah 
was to descend from them. ` 

3. A town of Judah, mentioned with Gederoth, 
Beth-dagon, and Makkedah (Josh. xv. 41). It may 


be that Zophar the Naamathite (Job ii. 11) was а 
native of this town. Naamah is identified with the 
modern Na'nah, a small village six miles south of 
Lydda (“Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine,” 
ii. 408). 

E.G. Н, M. SEL. 

NAAMAN (jy3).—1. Biblical Data: Syrian 
general whose miraculous recovery from leprosy is 
told in II Kings v. The name, meaning “ pleasant- 
ness,” is held by Lagarde to represent Adonis, on 
the assumption that руз ‘ys (Isa. xvii. 10) 
means “the plantings of Adonis.” Naaman was а 
distinguished general who had often led the Syrians 
to victory. Stricken with leprosy, he was advised by 
a captive Israelitish maiden that the prophet Elisha 
could cure him. Naaman accordingly asked the 
Syrian king’s permission to goto him, but the king, 
misunderstanding the words of the captive maiden, 
gave Naaman a letter to the King of Israel request- 
ing him to cure Naaman of his leprosy. The latter 
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was troubled by the Syrian king’s message, and 
Elisha advised him to send Naaman to him. Ar- 
rived at Elisha's door, Naaman received word from 
Elisha that if he would bathe seven times in the 
Jordan he would be cured. Naaman was greatly 
disappointed, as he had expected that the prophet 
would meet him in person and implore Yirwi to 
cure him, but his servants persuaded him to follow 
Blisha’s behest, with the result that he was complete- 
ly restored to health. He then returned with his 
retinue to Elisha, before whom he acknowledged 
Yuwu as his God and asked for two mules’ burden 
of Israelitish earth that he might build an altar to 
Үнүп. Naaman also sought forgiveness of Yuwu 
for his involuntary adoration of the Syrian divinity 
Rimmon through the act of his master in leaning 
upon him during his devotions. See also Gumazr. 

E. G. II. M. SEL. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, Naaman was the archer who drew his bow 
ata venture and mortally wounded Ahab, King of 
Israel (I Kings xxii. 84). This event is alluded to 
in the words “because by him the Lord had given 
deliverance unto Syria” (1I Kings v. 1), and there- 
fore the Syrian king, Naaman's master, was Ben- 
hadad (Midrash Shoher Tob to Ps. ]x.; Arama, 
**Akedat Yizhak,” ch. lxi) Naaman is repre- 
sented as vain and haughty, on account of which he 
was stricken with leprosy (Num. R. vii. 5; comp. 
Arama, Ze).  Tanhuma, Талга“ (end), however, 
says that Naaman was stricken with leprosy for 
taking an Israelitish maiden and making her his 
wife's servant (comp. II Kings v. 9). Naaman is 
understood as Moab in the expression “Moab is my 
washpot? (Ps. lx. 8), which the Rabbis regard as 
an allusion to Naaman’s bathing in the Jordan; the 
appellation “Moab” is a play on the word “abi” 
(= “ту father”), by which Naaman was addressed 
by his servants in II Kings v. 18 (Num. R. xiv. 4). 
Naaman was a “ger toshab," that is, he was nota 
perfect proselyte, having accepted only some of the 
commandments (Git. 57); Deut. R. ii) The Me- 
kilta (Yitro, ‘Amalek, 1), however, places Naaman's 
conversion above Jethro's. 

Ww. В. M. Sen. 
Critical View: Asthe object of the narrative 
of Naaman's sickness and restoration to health is, ap- 
parently, to form a link in the long series of mira- 
cles performed by Elisha, the redactor of II Kings 
did not concern himself to indicate the time when 
this event occurred. The rabbinical tradition that 
Naaman was the archer (I Kings xxii. 84) who mor- 
tally wounded Ahab seems to have been adopted 
by Josephus (“ Ant." viii. 15, 5 5). If the tradition is 
correct, the Syrian king whom Naaman served must 
have been Ben-hadad П.; but as the interval be- 
tween the death of Ahab and the curing of Naaman’s 
leprosy is not known, it is impossible to identify the 
King of Israel to whom Naaman was sent with a 
letter. Ewald (“Gesch.” iii. 552 ef seg.) thinks the 
king referred to was Jehoahaz, while Schenkel 
(* Biblical Lexicon ") suggests Jehu, but the general 
view is that it was Jehoram. The passage (“ be- 
cause by him the Lord had given deliverance unto 
Syria," II Kings v. 1) upon which the identifica- 
tion of Naaman with Ahab's slayer is based by the 








Rabbis is referred by G. Rawlinson, however (in the 
“Speaker’s Commentary ”), to the Syrian triumph 
over Shalmaneser IT. (comp. Rawlinson, “ Ancient 
Monarchies," ii. 344, 361). 

The request of Naaman to be permitted to carry 
away two mules’ burden of Israclitish earth for the 
purpose of erecting upon it an altar on which to 
offer sacrifices to Yuwu, reflects the belief of those 
days that the god of each Jand could be worshiped 
only on his own soil. The expression “So he de- 
parted from hima little way” (үт m23; II Kings 
v. 19) seems to contradict the assertion of Naaman’s 
intention to return to Syria with the two loads of 
earth. The word paa is transliterated in the Sep- 
tuagint (Vatican) deSpafa and (Lucian) дарада, 
while the Alexandrian codex has каї àz740ev ax’ àvróv 
axé тйс yao 'lopagA, apparently reading NNA Уоч 
булш” IND. Klostermann (* Die Bücher Samuelis 
und der Könige”), while supplying, with the Alex- 
andrian codex, the word булш, connects this pas- 
sage with Naaman's departure with the loads of 
earth, and renders the passage PAN “25 NND Y» 
byner as “and he carried away from him about a 
cor of the earth of Israel." 

2. Sixth son of Benjamin; he accompanied 
Jacob into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 21, 26); or, aecord- 
ing to Num. xxvi. 40 and I Chron. viii. 3-4, а son 
of Bela and consequently grandson of Benjamin 
and founder of the family of the Naamites. 

E. G. п. i M. SEL. 


NAAR, ISAAC: Iakam, and, according to De 
Barrios, physician of the seventeenth century; born 
at Amsterdam; studied with Moses Zacuto and 
Barueh Spinoza under Saul Levi Morteira at the 
Talmud Torah ‘Ez Hayyim, where he subsequently 
taught. A. devoted follower of Shabbethai Zebi, he 
prepared for а journey, in company with Abraham 
Pereyra, to the pseudo-Messiah, and ironically an- 
nounced his intention to Shabbethai’s opponent, R. 
Jacob Sasportas. About 1666 he took charge of the 
rabbinate of Leghorn, which had been offered to Sas- 
portas, but which, on the sclfish advice of Naar, he 
had declined. According to De Barrios, who valued 
him highly asa man of like opinions with himself, 
Naar wrote the otherwise unknown “Reglas del 
Din,” 

It is doubtful whether Naar is identical with the 
physician Isaac Naar, author of “ Discurso Sobre 
la Christiandad " (Amsterdam, 1718). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Barrios, Arbol de las Vidas, p. 79; Grütz, 

Gesch. х. 239, xix.; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 16. 

D M. K. 


NAASITES. Sce OPNITES. 


NABAL (lit. “fool”): Calebite noble who ap- 
pears in one of the incidents which marked David’s 
wanderings (I Sam. xxv.). Nabal was a man of 
great wealth and possessed numerous flocks; but 
he was of a niggardly and churlish disposition and 
was referred to as “a man of Belial.” His great 
possessions were in Carmel, though he lived in Ma- 
on, and his wife Abigail is styled a Carmelitess (i2. 
xxvii. 8; in the Septuagint [xxv. 5] Nabal himself 
is called a Carmelite). Josephus, however, calls 
him (“ Ant.” vi. 18, § 6) a Ziphite (comp. I Sam. 
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xxvi. 1). David, having been informed that Na- 
bal was shearing his sheep, sent ten of his men to 
Nabal with greetings, with the understood purpose 
of securing from the latter some payment in return 
for protecting his sheep while grazing. Nabal, 
however, not only refused to acknowledge the serv- 
ice, but returned an offensive answer, implying 
that David was a rebellious slave (i). xxv. 5-11). 
David was on his way to punish Nabal for his 
conduct when he met Abigail, who pacified him 
and paid tribute to him. During that night Nabal 
drank and became intoxicated, and when on the fol- 
lowing morning Abigail told him of the great dan- 
ger he had escaped aud of the gift she had given to 
David he was thrown into a fit and died ten days 
later (ib. xxv. 18-88). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

NABATZEANS: Semitic tribe or group of tribes 
which overran the ancient Edomite country and es- 
tablished a kingdom which extended from Damascus 
on the north to Hegra (Al-Hajr) оп the south. Their 
power at one period was felt in central Arabia as far 
castas Al-Jauf. They also occupied the Sinaitic Pen- 
insula, The capital of their kingdom was Petra, the 
Selah of the Old Testament (comp. II Kings xiv. 
7). The Nabateans were in possession of some of 
this country as early as 812 B.C.; for Antigonus, 
and afterward his son. Demetrius, tried in vain to 
conquer them (Diodorus Siculus, ed. Dindorf, book 
xix., ch. xev., xcvi., c.). At the time of the Mac- 
cabean struggle Judas and Jonathan, the sons of 
Mattathias, had relations with them (comp. I Macc. 
v.95,ix. 85). It is probable that they had begun 
to overrun this country а century and a half earlier 
than this, and that they are alluded to in Malachi i. 
2-4. Their occupation of Edom forced the Edom- 
ites up into southern Judah, causing the former 
inhabitants of Seir to occupy the Judean cities. It 
thus happened that in the Maccabean period Hebron 
was an Edomite city, the Judean border town on the 
south being Beth-zur. 

It was formerly thought that the Nabateans were 
identical with the Nebajoth of Gen. xxv. 18, and 
with the Na-ba-a-a-ti of the annals 
of Assurbanipal; but Glaser has shown 
(*Skizze der Gesch. und Geographie 
Arabiens,” ii. 418 et seg.) that the two 
. weredistinot. Thename of the Naba- 
trans was spelled with а D; that of the Nebajoth, 
with а л. According to R. Judah b. Hai the Naba- 
tans are to be identificd with the Kadmonites of 
Gen. xv. 19 (Yer. Sheb. vi. 1). 

A large number of inscriptions of the Nabatzans 
have been recovered (comp. “C. I. S.” part 2, vol. i., 
pp. 188-486). They are written in the Aramaic lan- 
guage. The Nabateans were, therefore, either of 
Aramaic extraction or Arabs who had come under 
Aramaic influence. Their inscriptions are for the 
most part funerary ones, and contain little historical 
material beyond the names of kings and the years of 
their reigns. 

The commerce of the Nabateans was very im- 
portant. Caravans passed from Egypt and Gaza 
through Petra to central Arabia and even to Baby- 
lonia. Many other avenues of trade were opened by 
them. Some idea of their commercial enterprise 


Not Iden- 
tical with 
Nebajoth. 


may be gained from the fact that a colony of Naba- 

teans established themselves at Puteoli, an Italian 

port, where they existed in sufficiently large num- 
bers to erect and maintain for more than fifty years 

a temple to their native deity (comp. б. A. Cooke, 

“North Semitic Inscriptions,” pp. 256 et seg.). For 

this trade a coinage was developed as early as the 

second century B.c. (comp. Head, “Historia Num- 
morum," pp. 685 её seg.) These coins bear the 
names of the following rulers: Malchus I. (Maliku), 

c. 145 B.c.; Obodas I. (Obodath), е. 97-85; Aretas 

III. (Haretath Melek Nabatu), е. 85-62; Obodas II. 

(Obodath Melek Nabatu); Aretas IV. (Haretath), 2- 

50 c.&.; Malchus III., 50-70; and Rabel, 70-95. Al- 

exander Jannzeus, Hasmonean king of Judea, took 

some trans-Jordanic cities from Obodas I. and struck 
coins in them. 

During the early part of the first century B.C. the 
Nabateeans controlled the country from the Arnon 
to Damascus. During the latter part of that cen- 
tury they lost the Hauran and Perea to Herod, 
though they retained a line of fortresses, like Sal- 
chah (Salchad) on the edge of the desert, as Aramaic 
inscriptions show. These fortresses connected their 
southern dominions with the region around Damas- 
cus, over which they still held a protectorate. In 
the time of Augustus the Nabatean kingdom, like 
the Judean, became dependent on Rome. Most of 
the extant dated Жарасар inscriptions come from 
Aretas IV., Malchus IIL, and Rabel, kings of this 
period. It was this Aretas (Haretath) whose daugh- 
ter was divorced by Herod Antipas in favor of the 
beautiful Herodias (Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 5, 8 1; 
Matt. xiv. 8 et seq.), and during whose rule Paul 
made his escape from Damascus (II Cor. xi. 82). 
As allies of the Romans the Nabateans furnished 
aid to the army of Titus during the siege of Jerusa- 
lem (Josephus, с. xvii. 10, § 9). 

Under Trajan the Romans terminated the Naba- 
tæan kingdom, erecting the nearer portions of it into 
the Roman province of Arabia. Teima, Hegra, Al- 
Jauf, and other parts of the Nabatean dominions 
in the interior of Arabia were then abandoned by 
the Romans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: С. I. S. part 2, vol. i, pp. 183-486  G. А. 
Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, 1903, pp. 214-262 ; Head, 
Historia Nummorum, 1887, рр. 685, 686; Е. Н. Vincent, Les 
Nabatéens, in Revue Biblique, 1898, pp. 567-588; Mommsen, 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, 1887, pp. cue 
E. C. Е 


NABLUS. Sce SHECHEM. 


NABON or NAVON: Turkish family which, 
from the seventeenth century onward, produced 
several rabbinical writers. It had several branches, 
of which one was at Jerusalem and another at Con- 
stantinople. 

Benjamin Nabon: Rabbinical writer; was liv- 
ing in Jerusalem at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. He was the author of “Pi-Shenayim” 
(Salonica, 1806), novell to Jacob ben Asher's Turim, 
and “Bene Binyamin” (Jerusalem, 1807), responsa, 
published by his stepson Jacob Saul Elyashar with 
the latter’s “ Kereb Ish.” 

Ephraim ben Aaron Nabon: Rabbinical au- 
thor; born at Constantinople; died there 1735. At 
the age of ten he was sent by his parents to study 
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in Jerusalem. Later, when delegated to Constanti- 
nople as solicitor of alms for the poor of Jerusalem, 
he was honored with the title “Rab.” He married 
the daughter of the wealthy Judah Ergas of Con- 
stantinople. Nabon was the author of, *Mahaneh 
Efrayim” (Constantinople, 1788), a collection of 
responsa. 

Hanun Nabon: Rabbinical writer; lived in 
Jerusalem in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He is the earliest known member of this 
family. He wrote а volume of sermons which the 
bibliographer Azulai saw in manuscript. 

Isaac Nabon: Turkish rabbinical writer; born 
in Constantinople 1733; died at Jerusalem 1787; son 
of Judah Nabon. He left a work entitled “Din 
‘Emet,” which was published (Salonica, 1803) pos- 
thumously ; it contains novelle on Jacob ben Asher’s 
Turim and on Joseph Caro’s commentary on that 
work. 

Jonah Nabon: Rabbinical writer; born at Jeru- 
salem 1713; died there 1760; son of Hanun Nabon. 
He was celebrated for his Talmudic and cabalistic 
learning, and was the teacher of Hayyim Joseph Da- 
vid Azurar Nabon wrote several works, of which 
only two have been published, namely: *Nehpah 
ba-Kesef" (vol. i., Constantinople, 1748; vol. ii., Je- 
rusalem, 1848), responsa ; and “ Get Mekushshar,” on 
divorce, in the form of a commentary on * Get Pa- 
shut,” a work on the same subject by Moses ibn 
Habib. 

Jonah Moses Nabon: Chief rabbi of Jerusa- 
lem, succeeding Sozin in 1836; died 1840. He was 
a grandson of Jonah Nabon. He wrote a short 
work, published together with his grandfather’s 
“Nehpah ba-Kesef.” He was the first chict rabbi of 
Jerusalem to be given the title “ Rishon le-Ziyyon.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, p. 4T. 


Judah Nabon I.: Turkish rabbinical writer; 
born at Constantinople; died there 1762; son of 
Ephraim Nabon. He was the author of “Kiryat 
Melek Rab ” (vol. i., Constantinople, 1751; vol.ii., č. 
1765), containing notes on Maimonides’ “ Yad ha- 
Hazakah,” and responsa. 

Judah Nabon II.: 
from 1841 to 1842. 

D. M. Fr. 

NABOPOLASSAR. See NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


NABOTH (lit. “fruits” or “height ”): Jezreclite 
of the time of Ahab, King of Israel; owner of a 
small plot of ground near Jezreel (II Kings ix. 21, 
25-26) and of a vineyard contiguous to Ahab’s 
palace at Jezreel (I Kings xxi. 1); the Septuagint 
reads, “a vineyard hard by the thrashino-floor of 
Ahab, King of Samaria," without indicating its sit- 
uation. Ahab desired the vineyard for a garden of 
herbs and proposed to buy it from Naboth or give 
him a better one in exchange. Naboth, however, 
refused to part with the vineyard on the ground 
that it was the inheritance of his fathers. It 
seems that Ahab would have abandoned his pur- 
pose, but his wife Jezebeltook the matter into her 
own hands. Writing in Ahab’s name to the elders 
and nobles of Naboth's city, probably Samaria, she 
ordered them to proclaim a solemn fast and set 
Naboth on high àmong the people; then two wicked 


Chief rabbi of Jerusalem 











men were to testify that Naboth had cursed God 
and the king, the punishment for which was sto- 
ning. Jezebel's order was executed to theletter, and 
Naboth having been stoned, Ahab took possession 
of the vineyard (I Kings xxi. 1-160). It seems from 
II Kings ix. 26 that Naboth's sons perished with 
their father, probably being killed soon afterward 
by order of Jezebel in order that they might not 
claim the vineyard as their inheritance. The exe- 
cution of Naboth took place outside the city, where 
the dogs licked up his blood (I Kings xxi. 18, 19), 
according to Josephus (“ Ant.” viii. 15, § 6), at Jez- 
reel (see JEZEBEL; JEZREEL). 

E.G. н. M. SEL. 

МАРАВ (lit, *liberal"); 1. Eldest son of Aaron 
and Elisheba; one of the leaders of the children of 
Israel who went with Moses to Sinai and "saw the 
God of Israel” (Ex. vi. 28; xxiv. 1, 9 e£ seg. ; Num. 
iii. 2, xxvi. 60; I Chron. v. 29 [A. V. vi. 8], xxiv. 
1). Nadab was consecrated to the priesthood with 
his three younger brothers, but on the very day of his 
consecration he and his brother Abihu perished for 
having offered “strange fire” (Ex. xxviii. 1; Lev. 
X. 12 et seg. ; Num. iii. 4, xxvi. 61; I Chron. xxiv. 
2). See ABIHU IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 

2. King of Israel; son of Jeroboam; reigned over 
Israel two years. He was an idolater, following the 
cult established by his father, Jeroboam. He was 
assassinated by Baasha while besieging the Philis- 
tine town Gibbethon. With him terminated the 
dynasty of Jeroboam; for Baasba, after having slain 
Nadab, put to death the remainder of the royal fam- 
ily (I Kings xiv. 20, xv. 25-29). 

3. Descendant of Jerahmeel, the son of Hezron 
and head of a Jerahmeelite family (I Chron. ii. 28, 


80, 33). 

4. Benjamite, of the family of Gibeon (I Chron. 
viii. 90). 

E. G. I. M. SEL. 


NADSON, SIMON YAKOVLEVICH: Rus- 
sian poet; born at St. Petersburg Dec. 26, 1862; 
died at Yalta Dec. 31, 1886. His father was a Jew 
who had entered the Greek Orthodox Church; his 
mother, Antonina Stepanovna, was a poetess and 
a member of a noble family. He studied first at 
the classical, then at the military high school, his 
studies including music. After graduating from 
the military academy at St. Petersburg, he was 
given a commission in the regiment stationed at 
Cronstadt. In 1883 he was stricken with tuberculo- 
sis; he went abroad in search of health, but returned 
to Russia, and died at Yalta, his death being hastened 
by the persecution to which he was subjected on 


account of his Jewish origin. 
cutors was the editor of the “Novoe Vremya.” 
His poems, marked by somberness of tone, and his 
essays were published in two volumes in 1898 at 
St. Petersburg. 
H. R. A. S. W. 
NAGAR. бее Nasara. 


NAGARI, MOSES BEN JUDAH: Philo- 
Sophical writer. According to Steinschneider, he 
lived at Rome about, 1800, and his name should be 
read * Na'ar? (чу), he being of the Ne‘arim family 
(“ Adolescentoli”). He wrote ^ Ma'amar ba-Ma‘are- 


Among his perse- 
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ket," an index to Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim,” 
and explanations of philosophical terms, printed, 
together with Saul Cohen's philosophical questions 
on the “Moreh” addressed to Isaac ABRAVANEL, at 
Venice in 1574. This being considered a fragment 
of a collective 
workonthe 
“ Moreh,” it was 
erroneously 
called “ Kezat 
Bi’ure ha-Mo- 
roh." 

Steinschneider 
has pointed out 
the mistakes 
madeconcerning 
this author. 
Dukes in * Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud." 
1840, p. 156, cor- 
rupts his name 
into “Nagara,” 
and in "Orient, 
Lit." 1845, p. 
617, into * Na- 
jara." Wolf in 
“Bibl. Hebr." i. 
852, No. 1562, 
calls him ^ Mo- 
ses ben Judah 
Nigdi,” but ib. ii. 758, No. 1562, "Nagara » and 
“Nagari.” Jb. iii. 795, No. 1610, he confounds 
him with. Moses ben Levi Najara, as does Fürst 
in * Bibl. Jud." iii. 18; and both erroneously ascribe 
to him Moses ben Levi's work * Lekah Tob.” 


x 


Beth Israel Syn: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 282, No. 201; 

p. 994, No. 88; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1834. 

D. S. Max. 

NAGASA- 
KI: Commer- 
cial seaport in 
the ken of the 
same name, Ja- 
pan. Ofits Jew- 
ish community 
mostofthemem- 
bers emigrated 
from Russia. In 
the year 1894 a 
synagogue(Beth 
Israel) was 
founded by R. 
H. Goldenberg 
with the cooper- 
ation of 5. 5 
Lessner. Тһе 
latter had short- 
ly before, with 
the assistance of 
M. Ginsburg, 
boughta plotfor 
aJewish cemetery. Goldenberg, it may be incident- 
ally mentioned, married a Japanese widow, who, to- 
gether with her two sons and one daughter, has em- 
braced Judaism. Recently (1904) two Christians 
embraced Judaism of their own accord. 








agogue, Nagasaki, Japan. 
(From a photograph.) 





Jewish Burial-Ground, Nagasaki, Japan. 
(From a photograph.) 


In 1901 a Jewish benevolent society was founded 
to provide aid for poor Jews at home and abroad. 
S. D. Lessner, the founder of the institution, is its 
president. About 1902 a branch of the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association was formed in Nagasaki, Lessner 
being unani- 
mously elected 
president and 
К. Eiseustark 
honorary treas- 
urer. The Naga- 
saki Jews num- 
ber about 100 in 
а total popula- 
tion of 107,422. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Jew. Chron. June, 


1904. 

J. N. E. B. E. 

NAGAW- 
KAR, BEN- 
JAMIN SHA- 
LOM: Beni-Is- 
rael soldier ; born 
at Bombay be- 
fore 1830. He 
enlisted in the 
25th Regiment 
Bombay Native 
Light Infantry 
July 1, 1848; was made jemidar Jan. 1, 1868; 
subahdar Jan. 1, 1873; and subahdar-major April 
15, 1879. Nagawkar was present at the siege 
and capture of the fort of Dhar, the action of 
Mundisur, the battle of Guraria, the siege of the 
fortress of Chundairee, Jhansi, the battle of the 
Betwa, the action at Koonch, the capture of Calpee, 
the action at Moorar, and the capture of Gwalior 
(obtaining med- 
al and clasp). 
He served 
throughout the 
Abyssinian cam- 
paign (for which 
he gained the 
service medal), 
and retired Aug. 
7, 1881. 

J. J. Hy. 

NAGAW- 
KAR, SAMU- 
EL MOSES: 
Beni-Israel sol- 
dier; born at 
Bombay about 
15610. He en- 


listed in the 10th 
Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry 
Oct. 1, 1832. He 
was on foreign 
service at Aden from 1840 to 1844, served in the 
southern Mahratta war in 1844 and 1845 and in 
the campaign in Central India, and was present 
at Kotah, Padoon, Chanderi, the Serai, Gwalior, 
Pawrie, Bijapur, Koodeye, Jhansi, and Khaira in 
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1858 and 1859. Nagawkar went through the Abys- 
sinian campaign of 1867 and 1808, and retired Dec. 
28, 1871. 

J. i J. Hv. 

NAGDELA (NAGRELA), ABU HUSAIN 
JOSEPH IBN: Spanish statesman; born about 
1031; died Sept. 30, 1066; son of Samuel ibn Nag- 
A highly educated and clever man, he suc- 
ceeded his father as vizier and as rabbi of the com- 
munity of Granada, directing at the same time an 
important school. Arabic chroniclers strangely re- 
late that he believed neither in the faith of his fathers 
пот in any other faith. It may also be doubted that 
he openly declared the principles of Islam to be ab- 
surd (Dozy, “Geschichte der Mauren in Spanien,” ii. 
801). Devoted to learning, heaided many students, 
e.g., Isaac ben Baruch ibn Albalia, the Talmudist, 
and the poet Isaac ibn Ghayyat. Arabic poets also 
praise his liberality. 

In contrast to his father, Joseph was proud and 
haughty. He completely ruled King Badis, who 
was nearly always drunk, and surrounded him with 
spies, who reported every word of the king. Hold- 
ing the reins of government, he appointed his core- 
ligionists to public offices with such frequency as to 
attract attention. He was also accused of several 
acts of violence. These things combined to draw 
upon him the hatred of the Berbers, who were the 
ruling majority at Granada. The most bitter among 
his many enemies, Abu Ishak of Elvira, a fanatical 
Arabie poet whose hopes of obtaining an oflice at 
court had been frustrated by Joseph, wrote a mali- 
cious poem against him and hiscoreligionists. This 
poem made little impression upon the king, who 
trusted Joseph implicitly; but it created а great 
sensation among the Berbers. They spread a report 
to the effect that Joseph intended to kill Badis, and 
to deliver the realm into the hands of Al-Mu‘tasim of 
Almeria, with whom the king wasat war; then, kill- 
ing Al-Mu'tasim in turn, to seize the throne himself, 
This calumny was made the pretext for disgracing 
Joseph and plundering the Jews. The mob stormed 
the royal palace, where Joseph had sought refuge 
at the beginning of the riot, hiding in a coal-pit, and 
having blackened his face so as to make himself un- 
recognizable. He was, however, discovered and 
killed, and his body was hanged on a cross. Most of 
the Jews of Granada also perished. Joseph's wife, 
a daughter of R. Nissim ben Jacob, fled to Lucena 
with her son Azariah, where she was supported 
by the community. Azariah died in early youth. 

Nothing is known of Joseph's literary work. On 
the letter to R. Nissim ascribed to Joseph, see Kauf- 
maun in Berliner's * Magazin," 1882, p. 8. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Notice sur Abou'l Walid, pp. 94 et 

кеп. Dozy, Gesch. der Mauren in Spanien, German ed., ii. 

300 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. vi. 55 et seg., 415 et seq.; Ersch and 

Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 81, p. 86. 


с. М. К. 


NAGDELA, SAMUEL IBN. 
XIA-NAGID. 
NAGID. See Eaxrr. 


NAGY-KANIZSA (called also Gross Kani- 
zsa): Hungarian town, in the county of Szalad. 
The antiquity of its disused cemetery, which dates 
back to the end of the seventeenth century, is the 


See SAMUEL 





only index to the period of the first settlement of 
the Jews in Nagy-Kanizsa. This cemetery was. 
closed in 1784, when the one now in use was opened. 
The synagogue was dedicated in 1821, and the 
school established in 1881. The congregation was 
very small until about 1840, since which date it. 
has grown considerably. The Nagy-Kanizsa com- 
munity is one of the most progressive in Hun- 
gary; its services have been modernized through 
the influence of Leopold Löw, and a modern school 
has been established, which had 300 pupils in 
1848 and 600 in 1863. Since 1890 it has been 
recognized by the government as a public high 
school The charitable and social organizations. 
maintained by the congregation are numerous and 
well endowed; a list of them is given in “Ben 
Chananja” (i. 285-287). Up to 1868 the Jews were 
excluded from the principal club of the city, the 
Casino, but they have become so influential that at. 
present (1904) a Jew, Leopold Elek de Ujnép, is. 
its president. During the height of the anti-Semitic. 
movement in Hungary the town was the scene of a. 
riot (June 18, 1887), during which a Jewish railroad. 
conductor named Gottreich was mortally wounded. 
Among the rabbis of Nagy-Kanizsa were I. Ch. 
Jorin (1764-1804), Meir Szantó (father of Simon 
Szantó), Isaac Samuel Lówy, Leopold Lów (1840— 
1846), and Hirsch Bür Fassel (1852-82); the present. 
incumbent is Edward Neumann (since 1882), the 
first graduate of the Budapest rabbinical seminary. 
Ludwig Lichtschein (later rabbi of Austerlitz and 
Csurgo) was assistant rabbi from 1865 to 1868, and 
Leon Kartschmaroff has been cantor of the congre- 
gation since 1865. Among the scholars who have 
lived in Nagy -Kanizsa were Dr. Moritz Hor- 
scmETZKY and Josef Loewy (Hebraist and contribu- 
tor to Jewish periodicals, notably to “ Neuzeit ”; b. 
Frauenkirchen 1809; d. Nagy-Kanizsa Feb. 1, 1889). 
The names of Heinrich Guttmann de Gelse, mer- 
chant and manufacturer, and leader in Jewish com- 
munal affairs, and of the banker Leopold Elek de 
Ujnép (ennobled 1904) are identified with the town. 
Nagy-Kanizsa has a population of 28,778, about. 
8,658 of whom are Jews. D. 


NAHARAIM. Sec ARAM-NAHARAIM. 


NAHASH (wm) = “serpent”): 1. King of the 
Ammonites. At the beginning of Saul’s reign 
Nahash attacked Jabesh-gilead, and when the peo- 
ple of that place asked for terms of surrender he 
gave them the alternatives of having their right eyes 
thrust outor of being put tothesword. The inhab- 
itants of Jabesh-gilead then obtained a respite of 
seven days and sent messengers to Saul, who assem- 
bled an army and routed the Ammonites (I Sam. xi. 
1-4, 11). It appears, however, from I Sam. xii. 12, 
that Nahash had threatened the Israclites before Saul 
was made king, and that it was for this reason the 
Israelites insisted upon having a king. According 
to Josephus (* Ant.” vi. 5, $ 1), Nahash was in the 
habit of putting out the right eye of every Israclite 
that came into his power, Nothing more is told of 
Nahash until his death is mentioned; this occurred 
in the beginning of David's reign and was the occa- 
sion of David's message of condolence to Hanun, 
Nahash's son and successor (II Sam. x. 1-2). Na 
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hash had shown kindness to David; it is not stated 
what that kindness was, but there is a tradition that 
when David entrusted his family to the King of 
Moab (comp. I Sam. xxii. 8-4) the latter slew the 
entire family, with the exception of one of David's 
brothers, who escaped and found asylum with Na- 
hash (Tan., Wayera, 25). Jerome (“ Questiones He- 
braicz," on II Chron. xix. 2) suggests that David's 
sympathy was due to the fact that he and Nahash 
were common enemies of Saul, If the statement of 
Josephus (* Ant." vi. 5, $ 8) is true, that Nahash was 
slain when the Ammonites were routed by Saul, the 
Nahash whose death David lamented must: have 
been a different person. 

2. Father of the-Ammonite Shobi who took pro- 
visions to David during the latter’s flight before 
Absalom (II Sam. xvii. 27-29). Ewald (* Gesch." 
iii. 250) thinks that Shobi wasa member of the royal 
family of Ammon whom David had spared when he 
captured Rabbah, the capital of Ammon, and that 
consequently Nahash was not a king of Ammon. 

3. A name mentioned once only, in II Sam. xvii. 
95, in connection with the parentage of Amasa, who 
was the son of Ithra and whose mother was Abigail, 
daughter of Nahash and sister of Zeruiah, As Abi- 
gail and Zeruiah are given in I Chron. ii. 16 as sisters 
of David, three assumptions are possible. Accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, Nahash must be identified with 
Jesse, who was called *Nahash" because, being 
himself sinless, he died in fulfilment of the sen- 
tence of death upon all humanity consequent upon 
the temptation of the serpent (Shab. 55b) The 
alternatives to this are that *Nahash " was the name 
of Jesse's wife, or that Nahash was Jesse's wife's 
first husband; in the latter case Abigail and Zeruiah 
were David's sisters only on their mother's side. 

Some modern scholars think that the same indi- 
vidual is referred to in all these cases. If the state- 
ment of Josephus (“ Ant.” vi. 14, § 9) is correct, that 
Saul reigned forty years, Nahash, who was reigning 
before Saul's accession to the throne, must have lived 
to be very old. Further, it is possible also that 
Shobi was the son of the King Nahash who had 
shown kindness to David, and that, unlike his brother 
Hanun, Shobi cherished the same sentiment toward 
David. This latter view is supported by some of 


the rabbis, who identify Shobi with Hanun (Yalk., | 


II Sam. 151). Stanley (“History of the Jewish 
Church," ii. 50) assumes that Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites, was Abigail’s father by a wife or a 
concubine who afterward became Jesse’s wife. 
Wellhausen (“Text der Bücher Samuelis," p. 201), 
however, thinks that the wm) of II Sam. xvii. 25 is 
а copyist’s mistake for w, introduced from wn) j3 
in verse 27 of the same chapter. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


NAHAWENDI, BENJAMIN. See BENJAMIN 
BEN Moses NAIAWENDI. Sg 
NAHMAN BEN HAYYIM HA-KOHEN : 
French tosafist; flourished toward the end of the: 
twelfth century. As Gross concludes from “Kol 
Bo” (ed. Venice, 1562), No. 101, Nahman was the son 
of Hayyim ben Hananeel ha-Kohen. He was the 
author of *Sefer Nahmani," which Joseph Colon 
quotes (Responsa, ed. Lemberg, 1798, Nos. 145, 149). 


Gross identifies him further with the tosafist Nah- 
man, whose tosafot are mentioned in *Shittah Me- 
kubbezet " to В. К. 48а (Venice, 1762). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. С. pp. 36, 48; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 

yim, No. 859; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 517. 

E. C. : A. PE. 

NAHMAN BAR ISAAC: Babylonian amora. 
of the fifth generation; died in 356; like Raba, a. 
pupil of R. Nahman b. Jacob. While he was still : 
young his halakic knowledge was known and es- 
teemed; and he was chosen resh. kallah (see JEW. 
Excyc. i. 146b, 8.0. ACADEMIES IN BABYLONIA). Не 
went to Sura, where R. Nahman b. Hisda drew par- 
ticular attention to him and frequently repeated his. 
responsa in the bet ha-midrash.(Hul. 88b; Shebu. 
19b; Ta'an. 91b). Us 

At Raba's death Nahman bar Isaac became his 
successor as head of the school which was trans- 
ferred from Mahuza to Pumbedita. This position 
he held for four years. He contributed to the Hala- 
kah chiefly by collecting, arrangiug, and transmit- 
ting the teachings and decisions of his predecessors, 
which were thus saved from oblivion. Не also em- 
ployed mnemonic sentences to facilitate the memor- 
ization of the halakot which he had arranged, thus 
beginning the redaction of the Talmud (see MNE- 
MONICS). He recognized distinctly his position as 
regards the Halakah, saying of himself *Iam neither 
а sage nor a seer, nor even a scholar as contrasted 
with the majority. Iam a transmitter and a codi- 
fier, and the bet ha-midrash follows me in its deci- 
sions" (Pes. 105b). He is frequently mentioned in 
the Haggadah as one who arranges and explains the 
words of other authorities, and he frequently cites 
Biblical passages in support of their teachings (‘Ar. 
882) When the interpretations of others deviate 
from the Masoretic vocalization, Nahman endeavors 
to show that reference to the consonantal basis of 
the word in question allows such varying explana- 
tions (Yoma 380, 75b). He often interprets rare or 
ambiguous terms in the Mishnah by citing analo- 
gous passages (Bezah 85b; Yoma 32b). 

On the other hand, Nahman has also many inde- 
pendent maxims of his own, of which the following 
may serve as examples: “ Why is wisdom likened to 
a tree? (Prov. iii. 18). Because as a tiny piece of 
wood kindles a large one, so the small promotes the 
great in the study of the Law” (Ta‘an. Та). " Con- 
ceit is altogether reprehensible” (Sotah 5a). So is 
anger (Ned. 22b). “Pride is expressly forbidden in 
the Torah” (Sotah 192; comp. Deut. viii. 14). 

Nahman affected a witty mode of expression; and 
he often played on the names of the scholars who 
brought baraitot before him (Ber. 39b, 53b; Git. 
4ia) He also frequently employed proverbs (Yoma 
88a; Shab. 54a; Sotah 22a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 82 et seq.; Bacher, 

Ag. Bab. Amor. pp. 188-184. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

NAHMAN BAR JACOB (generally called sim- 
ply В. Nahman): Babylonian amora of the third 
generation; died 820; pupil of Mar Samuel. He 
was chief justice of the Jews who were subject to 
the exilarch, and was also head.of the school of 
Nehardea. On the destruction of that town, he 
transferred his pupils to Shekanzib. His marriage 
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with the daughter of the wealthy resh galuta en- 
abled him to live in luxury and to entertain scholars 
and strangers lavishly. Thus R. Isaac of Palestine, 
who visited Babylon, stayed at Nahman’s house and 
enjoyed his hospitality. When the guest on leaving 
was asked by his host to bless him, the former an- 
swered with the beautiful parable of the tree which 
sheltered the weary traveler beneath its shade and 
fed him with its fruit, so that the grateful wanderer 
blessed it with the words, “May thy scions be like 
unto thee.” “And I,” added R. Isaac, “can bless 
thee, who art blessed with material and spiritual 
wealth, only with the prayer that thy scions too 
may be like unto thee” (Ta‘an. 5b-6a). R. Nahman 
had such a sense of his own worth that he said: 
“Tf some one now living were to become the Mes- 
siah, he must resemble me” (Sanh. 98b). He also 
permitted himself, in his capacity of justice, to de- 
cide civil cases without consulting his colleagues 
(ib. ba). He was likewise the author of the impor- 
tant ruling that a defendant who absolutely denies 
his guilt must take the so-called rabbinical oath 
*shebu'at hesset” (Shebu. 40b). As a haggadist, 
Nahman was less important, although he is said to 
have used many collections of haggadot (Ber. 23b). 
He was fond of collecting in one passage a number 
of Aramaic aphorisms (see Yoma 28b-29a), and used 
sturdy popular expressions in his speech (Hul. 122, 
179a; Ta'an. 24a). His haggadic remarks relating 
to Biblical personages were likewise made in this 
style, as the following specimens will show: “It is 
not seemly for women to be conceited; the two 
prophetesses Deborah and Huldah had hateful 
names, namely, ‘bee’ and ‘weasel’” (Meg. 14b). 
* Shamelessness avails even in the face of Heaven; 
for God allowed Balaam to make the journey to Ba- 
lak after He had forbidden it” (Sanh. 105a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 819 et seq.; Bacher, 
Ag. Bab. Amor. рр. 79-88; Seder ka-Dorot, pp. 283 et seq. 
Ww. B. J. Z. L. 
NAHMAN B. SAMUEL HA-LEVI: Frank- 
ist; rabbi of Busk, Galicia; lived in the first part of 
the eighteenth century. When Mikulski, the ad- 
ministrator of the archbishopric of Lemberg, invited 
the representatives of Judaism to a disputation with 
the Frankists July 16, 1759, Nahman was one of the 
Frankist delegates. On his baptism into the Chris- 
tian faith he took the name of Piotr Jacobski. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 392. 
E. C. S. О. 
NAHMAN B. SIMHAH OF BRATZLAV: 
Founder of the Hasidic sect known as “ Bratzlaver 
Hasidim”; born at Miedzyboz (Medzhibozh), Podo- 
lia, Oct. 9, 1770; died at Uman 1811. His father 
was a grandson of Ba'al Shem-Tob and of R. Nah- 
man Horodenker. Nahman b. Simhah received his 
early education in Talmud, Cabala, and philosophy 
from his father. In his youth he led an ascetic life; 
and he is said to have followed it so rigorously as to 
swallow his food without masticating it in order that 
he might not enjoy it (“ Maggid Sihot,” p. 3), and 
to roll naked in the snow (20. p. 13). In 1798 he 
wentto Palestine, where he was received with honor 
by the Hasidim, and where his influence brought 
about a reconciliation between the Lithuanian and 
the Volhynian Hasidim (0. p. 80). Returning to 
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Poland, he settled in Bratzlav, from which town he 
disseminated his teachings. 

Nahman wasan independent and ardent thinker, as 
is discernible from his precepts as well as from his re- 
lation to the other Zaddikim of his time. His most 
important changes in the precepts and his reforms of 
the practises of Hasidism were the following: (1) he 
emphasized the importance of the zaddik as a me- 
dium of communication between man and God, and 
as a sort of father confessor (4 Likkute ‘Ezot,” i., s.v. 
*Zaddik" and “Teshubah”); (2) he laid stress on 
fasting and self-castigation as the most effective 
means of repentance (b. ii., s.v. “Teshubah”); and 
(8) he held that the evil inclinations of man (“ yezer 
ha-ra‘”) are necessary to the perfection of man and 
to his devotion to God (“Korot Podolia," p. 88). 
Nahman frequently recited extemporaneous prayers 
(“Maggid Sihot," p. 6). 

By his reforms and teachings Nahman gained a 
great following among the Hasidim; but, unduly 
estimating the importance of his own mission, he 
assumed an attitude of superiority toward the Zad- 
dikim of his time, and thus evoked much opposition 
from them. The Zaddikim, with “the Old Man of 
Shpola at their head, waged war against Nahman. 
They accused him of being a follower of Shabbethai 
Zebi and a Frankist, and persecuted and excommu- 
nicated hisadherents. Although the number of the 
latter was rapidly increasing, Nahman was com- 
pelled, on account of this opposition, to remove to 
Uman, where he lived for the rest of his life. 

Nahman’s doctrines were published and dissemi- 
nated mainly after his death, by his disciple Nathan 
ben Naphtali Herz of Nemirow. The latter built at 
Uman a synagogue in honor of his teacher, and com- 
posed a number of prayers to be recited at Nah- 
man’s grave by his followers. Many of the latter 
flock there annually even to this day. 

Nathan also arranged and published Nahman’s 
works, as follows: “Likkute Maharan” (vol. i., 
Ostrog, 1808; vol. ii, Moghilef, 1811; vol. iii., Os- 
trog, 1815), Hasidic interpretations of the Scriptures, 
the Midrashim, otc. ; “Sefer ha-Middot " (Moghilef, 
1891), treatises on morals, arranged alphabetically ; 
“Alfa Beta” (æ. n.d); “Sippure Ma'asiyyot" 
(n.p., 1815), fantastic tales in Hebrew and Yiddish; 
* Ma'gele Zedek " (Jozefov, 1847), on good conduct. 
These works may be best described as a conglomer- 
ation of nonsense, philosophie truths, poetry, and 
masterful pictures of the life and customs of Nah- 
man's time. See HASIDIM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Litinsky, Korot Podolia, i. 82 et seq., Odessa, 
1895; Deinard, Le-Korot Yisrael be-Russia, pp. 6 e£ seq., in 
Ner ha-Ma'arabi, 1896, Nos. 9-10. 

H. R. А. S. W. 


NAHMANI, SAMSON HAYYIM BEN 
NAHMAN RAPHAEL: Italian Talmudist; 
flourished about the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He was the pupil of Ephraim Cohen of 
Ostrog, rabbi of Modena; of Abi'ad Sar-Shalom 
Basilla, rabbi of Mantua; and, in Cabala, of Benjamin 
Alexander ha-Kohen, rabbi of Reggio. He wrote 
“Toledot Shimshon," a commentary on Mishnah 
Abot (Leghorn, 1766), and “Zera‘ Shimshon," on the 
Pentateuch and the Five Megillot (Mantua, 1778). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 8. 
E. C. J. S. R. 
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NAHMANIDES, MOSES. See Moses BEN 
NAHMAN GERONDI. 


NAHMIAS (NAAMIAS, NEHMIAS): One 
of the most ancient and prominent Jewish families 
of Toledo. The oldest member known is Joseph 
Nahmias, son-in-law of Joshua ben Isaac ibn 

Saidum, who was living in 1119. In 1211 another 
of the same name is met with in the same city. 
In 1981 Abu al-Hajjaj Joseph ben Isaac ibn 
Nahmias was a scribe of Arabie codices; and in 
the latter part of the same century lived Todros ibn 
Nabmias, whose daughter was famed for her many 
excellent qualities. J. S. R. 


The best-known of this family is Joseph ben, 


Joseph (Jose) Nahmias of Toledo, pupil of Rabbi 
Asher beu Jehiel. Between 1830 and 1850 he wrote 
the following works: an astronomical work in 
Arabic, still in manuscript, and entitled “Nur al- 
*Alam? (Light of the World), which was translated 
by an anonymous scholar of the fourteenth century 
into Hebrew; а commentary on the Pentateuch; à 
commentary on Pirke Abot; a commentary on Prov- 
erbs. He may be identical with Joseph b. Abraham 
ibn Nahmias, mentioned below; he was а contem- 
porary of Joseph ben Joseph ibn Nahmias, who 
also lived at Toledo, was a colleague of Judah and 
Jacob ben Asher, and wrote a commentary on Esther 
in 1826 or 1827. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. 
© Hebr. Uebers. pp. 597, 686; 


429 et seq.; Steinschneider, 
idem. Hebr. Bibl. xii. 124 et Seq. 


M. K. 


Other members of the family are David ben 
Joseph Nahmias, who, together with his three 
sous, died during the plague in Toledo (Tammuz, 
1849); Moses Nahmias, the colleague of R. Judah 
ben Asher, and whose son Judah also died of the 
plague at the age of twenty-seven (1850); and Jo- 
seph ben Abraham Nahmias, who transliterated 
into Hebrew part of the commentary, written in 
Arabie characters, of Solomon ibn Ya'ish on Avi- 
cenna's * Canon.? 

In places other than Toledo lived the follow- 
ing members of the family (given in chronological 
order): 

Isaac Nahmias: Judge in Cordova, and later 
rabbi of Fez (c. 1420). 

8. J. S. R. 

Abraham b. Joseph ibn Nahmias: Trans- 
lator; lived about 1490 at Ocaña; Castile. Nahmias 
studied philosophy and advised his coreligionists to 
learn it from the Christians. Of his Hebrew trans- 
lation of Thomas Aquinas’ commentaries on Aris- 
totle’s “ Metaphysics” only the preface has been pub- 
lished (* Kerem Hemed,” viii. 110 e£ seg.). Albertus 
Magnus’ sketch of physical philosophy, "Kizzur 
ha-Filosofia ha-Tib‘it,” was translated into Hebrew 
not by Nahmias, as Zunz assumes and Fürst asserts, 
but by his contemporary Abraham Shalom b. Isaac 
of Catalonia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 1; Steinsehneider, Hebr. 
Uebers. pp. 465, 485, 


David Nahmias (d. 1511) and his son Samuel 
(d. c. 1522), who in 1505 established a Hebrew print- 
ing-office in Constantinople. 

‘Abraham Nahmias: Talmudist, died asa mar- 

IX.—10 
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tyr (о. 1529). He, as well as Jacob ibn Nahmias, 
is quoted by Jacob Berah and by Joseph Caro. 

Abraham ibn Nahmias: Physician; born in 
Lisbon; lived in Constantinople about 1580. He was 
the author of the medical works known as “Sifre 
Refu’ah,” two of which, respectively, on the method 
of treating hematemesis and on the use of cold 
water in inflammatory fevers, were translated from 
Hebrew into Latin (Venice, 1591, 1604). Another 
medical work, still in manuscript, has been ascribed 
to him, but the authorship is doubtful. 

A third Abraham ibn Nahmias lived about 
1600 in Salonica, being a contemporary of Aaron 
Shulam; while a fourth Abraham ibn Nahmias, 
famous for his piety, wasa pupil of Abraham Motal, 
and lived about 1640 at Constantinople, in which 
city he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. p. IE 

Carmoly, Les Médecins Juifs, p. 163; Zunz, Z. G. p. 431; 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 1; 
44a, 45b, 52b 
J. 


Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. p 
M. K. 

Isaac Nahmias: Burned at thestake in Ancona 
in 1556. 

David Nahmias, lived in Salonica (mentioned 
by Hayyim Shabbethai in “Torat Hayyim,” Salo- 
nica, 1715), and Eliezer ben Hadriel Nahmias in 
Constantinople; both of them prominent rabbis in 
1518. 

Isaac Nahmias and his son David, who were 
prosperous merchants in Salonica in 1611. The 
father is perhaps identical with Isaac ben David, 
praised for his bounty by Lonzano (* Shete Yadot "). 

Joseph ibn Nahmias: Lived in 1625. Leon of 
Modena dedicated to him his “ ‘En Ya'akob." 

Immanuel Nahmias: Poet; was born in Am- 
sterdam in 1639. 

Between 1680 and 1660 lived Abraham, Israel, 
and Jacob Nahmias (the last-named was perhaps 
Delmedigo's teacher in Cabala in Constantinople); 
Levi Nahmias (of Sidon?) in Hebron; and David 
Nahmias (of Salonica) in Jerusalem (е. 1652). 

Solomon ben Moses ibn Nahmias: Judge in 
Monastir in 1643. 

Samuel ben David ibn Nahmias: Born in 
Salonica; went to Venice, where, together with his 
son David and his brother Joseph, he turned Cath- 
olic (1649), and became known as “ Giulio Morosino.” 
He was made librarian of the Vatican and, later, 
lecturer in the College de Propaganda Fide. He 
was the author of the voluminous work (8 vols., con- 
taining 108 chapters and 1,453 pages) “ Derek Emu- 
nah: Via Della Fede Demonstrata " (Rome, 1688), at- 
tacking the Jews. 

The latest members of the Nahmias family met 
with are Samuel Nahmias of Ipsala; R. Joseph 
Nahmias of Rhodes (1660), and the latter's son, 
who was living in 1695. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. i. 413, 419, 428-481, 570; Stein- 

schneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. En Bir, 686, 7233S. Q. R. iv. 807; 

v. 290. 109-7 18; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. ; Jacobs, Sources, pp. 


172, 179, 168. 
8. J. S. R. 


NAHMOLI, JOSEPH: Talmudist and rabbi 
of Larissa in the eighteenth century; father-in-law 
of Isaac ibn Shangi (author of “Be’er Yizhak,” on 
the Pentateuch), and pupil of Hayyim Abulafia. 


Nahor 
Nahum 
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He wrote: *Eshel ha-Nehalim ” (Smyrna, n.d.), con- 
taining homilies for Sabbaths and holy days; * Ash- 
dot ha-Pisgah," published together with Hayyim 
Abulafia's * Middot ha-Mizbeah " (b. n.d.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 5. 

x. C. J. S. R. 

NAHOR: 1. Sonof Serug; father of Terah and, 
consequently, grandfather of Abraham. He is said 
to have lived one hundred and forty-eight years 
(Gen. xi. 22-25; I Chron. i. 26). 

2. Son of 'Тетаһ and brother of Abraham and 
Haran. He married the latter’s daughter Milcah 
(Gen. xi. 26-27, 29). Joseph Halévy (“Recherches 
Bibliques,” i. 828) derives the name of Nahor from 
the Assyrian “Niharu” (= “cachalot”); a king of 
this name occurs in the prism inscription of Esar- 
haddon (col. iv., line 21). Although it is not stated 
that Nahor emigrated with his father and brother 
from Ur of the Chaldees (comp. Gen. xi. 81), yet 
from the fact that Haran is called “the city of 
Nahor” (comp. Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 43) it may be 
inferred that Nahor took part in the emigration and 
settled at Haran (comp. Halévy, фе. p. 808; see also 
Haran). Nahor was the progenitor of twelve Ara- 
mean tribes through his twelve sons, of whom eight 


were born to him by his wife Milcah and four by. 


his concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 20-24). Nahor 
is mentioned on two other occasions. “The God of 
Abraham and the God of Nahor” (Gen. xxxi. 58) 
was invoked by Jacob at his meeting with Laban; 
and * Terah, the father of Abraham and Nahor," is 
referred to in Josh, xxiv. 2. Both passages show 
that Nahor was an idolater and that his cult was 
followed by his descendants, the Arameans. 
E. G. If. M. SEL. 


NAHSHON (pwn3).—Biblical Data: Son of 
Amminadab; descendant in the fifth generation from 
Judah and brother-in-law of Aaron (Ex. vi. 28; I 
Chron. ii. 4-10), Nahshon was appointed by Moses, 
upon God’s command, as prince of the tribe of 
Judah, and though his tribe was fourth in the 
order of the Patriarchs, yet at the dedication of the 
Tabernacle he was the first to bring his dedicatory 
offering (Num. i. 7; ii. 3; vii. 12, 17; x. 14). Nah- 
shon was, through Boaz, the ancestor of David 
(Ruth iv. 20-22; I Chron. ii. 10 c£ seq.). 

E. G. H. M. Sen. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Owing to his di- 
rect descent from Judah and to his being the pro- 
genitor of so many kings, Nahshon is extolled by 
the Rabbis as а most noble man,  Nahshon's sister 
Elisheba married Aaron (Ex. vi. 98), and this is es- 
pecially mentioned as a hint that one should take 
care to select a wife whose brothers are noble (B. B. 
110a). At the crossing of the Red Sea Nahshon 
was the first to spring into the water (whence his 
name рүп == bwn) = “stormy sea-waves"), and 
it is in virtue of this that he was chosen to be the 
first to bring the dedicatory offering (Sotah 87a; 
Num. R. xiii. 9. Nahshon was a model prince 
(Hor. 11a; Zeb. 9b, 101b), and was called “king” 
(Sifre, Num. 47). When the princesof the different 
iribes were required to bring their offerings, each on 
а separate day, Moses was embarrassed, not know- 
ing who should be the first; but all Israel pointed 





at Nahshon, saying, “ He sanctified the name of God 
by springing first into the Red Sea; he is worthy to 
bring down the Shekinah; therefore he shall be the 
first to bring the offering " (Num. R. xii. 26). The 
offering brought by Nahshon is pointed out as hav- 
ing been his own and not that of his tribe (Sifre, 
Num. 48). In the account of the offering the words 
ya piand Dny cach have a}, while the same words 
in the accounts of the other princes’ offerings have 
no*. This letter, the numerical value of which is 
six, indicates that Nahshon was the ancestor of six 
men—David, the Messiah, Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah—each of whom was distinguished for 
six praiseworthy qualities (Num. R. xiii. 11). 

W. B. E M. SEL. 


NAHSHON BEN ZADOK: Gaon; head of 
the Academy of Sura from 874 to 882, in succession 
to Mar Amram ben Sheshna. He wrote explana- 
tions to difficult words in the Talmud, not in alpha- 
betical order, as did his contemporary Gaon Zemah 
ben Paltoi of Pumbedita, but in the order of the 
tractates. The * Re'umah," on ritual slaughtering 
(Constantinople, 1566), is ascribed to him, but his 
authorship is doubtful. He devoted much attention 
to the study of the Jewish calendar. He found that 
the order of the week-days on which any particu- 
lar festival occurs in successive years repeats itself 
after a cycle of 247 years, and that the years with re- 
gard to their characteristic dates can be arranged in , 
fourteen tables. This discovery is known as, and 
is contained in, Ше *'Iggul [Cycle] di R. Nah- 
shon," which work was printed with the *Sho'erit 
Yosef” of Joseph b. Shem-Tob b. Joshua (1521). 
Nahshon and his son Hai did not approve of say- 
ing the ^Kol Nidre" on the eve of Yom Kippur. 
Most of his responsa, contained in the collection 
“Sha’are Zedek,” are written in Aramaic in a curt, 
difficult style; but the responsa ascribed to him in 
*'Teshubot Ge'onim Kadmonim” are written in 
mixed Hebrew in a plain, easy diction. Some of 
his decisions conflict with the Talmud, and in his 
haggadic interpretations he did not always agree 
with the older haggadists. He was greatly respected 
by his contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. v. 280; Heilprin. Seder ha-Do- 
rot, i. 181, Warsaw, 1883; Weiss, Dor, iv. 109, 122-124; Zacuto, 
Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 206, London, 185r. 

E. C. S. May. 


NAHUM (руп = “Ға of comfort,” “com- 
forter”; probably a contraction of п\п = “ Yirwir 
is a comforter”): One of the so-called Minor Proph- 
ets. He is called, in the title of his book, ^ Nahum 
the Elkoshite.? Where Elkosh was is not definitely 
known. 'The supposition that Nahum was a na- 
tive of Judah agrees well with his keen senso of 
Judah's affliction under Assyrian domination and 
with his intense hatred of her oppressor. 

Е. 6. II. Ј. Е. McL. 


NAHUM, BOOK OF: Опе of the Minor Pro- 
phetical works which centers about the overflow 
of Nineveh. The dispirited people of Judah are 
aroused and encouraged by the announcement of 
the downfall of the oppressive empire scated on the 
upper Tigris. The book consists of three chapters, 
of which the following is a summary: 
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Ch. i: After the superscription (verse 1), the 
prophet describes (2-6) a superb theophany in judg- 
ment, with theawful results to nature. Theappar- 
ent universality of this destruction leads the writer 
to point out (7) a real refuge for those who trust in 
үшүн. The Assyrian power (8-12a) shall be com- 
pletely overthrown, and its yoke broken from off 
the neck of Judah (120-14). The prophetic eyeeven 
now (15) sees the welcome messenger heralding the 
good news to his hitherto oppressed people. 

Ch. ii.: In brilliant colors and in rapid succession 
are shown the enemies of Nineveh assaulting its 
battlements (1-5), the gates of the river yielding to 
the foe, the palace dissolving in fierce flames (6), the 
consternation reigning among the city's population 
(7-8), the abundance of booty, and the 
effect of Nineveh’s fall upon all who 
considered it (9-10); the question 
asked about “the old lion,” and answered by the 
desolation (11-18). 

Ch. iii.: The reason for Nineveh's swift downfall 
isin part recited: she has been a city of blood, al- 
ways cruel and rapacious (1); her streets are now 
full of the slain, cut down by the victors because 
she has been the seducer of the nations (2-6); her 
destruction will not be lamented (7); resistance is 
as fruitless as was that of the impregnable No- 
amon (Thebes), and the vengeance of the victors 
no less terrible (8-12); all attempts at resistance are 
futile (13-15); the multitude of merchants and 
scribes shall disappear as grasshoppers on a warm 
day (16-17); the rulers are at rest, and the people 
scattered upon the mountains; the destruction is 
complete and а cause of rejoicing among all the na- 
tions (18-19). 

The book furnishes few data for a settlement of 
the time and place of writing. It is evident from 
iii. 8-10 that its “terminus a quo” is the fall of No- 
amon (Thebes) in Upper Egypt before the success- 
ful arms of Assurbanipal (668-626 в.с.) just after 
664 в.с. Ini 916 is foretold that the destruction of 
Assyria will be complete. This was accomplished 
about 606; and it constitutes the *terminus ad 
quem” of Nahum. Somewhere between these two 

points the date of the book is to be 
Time and soughtfor. The two prevailing dates 
Place of selected are (1) about 650 and (2) about 
Writing. 608. The reference to the fall of 
Thebes does not argue for the earlier 
date, as that disastrous battle would long remain in 
the memories of the adjoining peoples. Neither, on 
the other hand, does the vividness of descriptive de- 
tail fix absolutely the later time as the true date. 
The probabilities, however, are in favor of about 
608 as the time of composition. 

“Nahum the Elkoshite” is the designation of the 
prophet. His vivid description of Nineveh and his 
definiteness of detail have led scholars to search for 
his home somewhere within reach of that city. Al- 
kush, a place near Mosul, contains a grave said to 
bethat of Nahum; but the tradition of this place 
does not seem to be older than the sixteenth century. 
On the other hand, Eusebius in his “ Onomasticon ” 
(ed. Lagarde) mentions an 'E2«eoí of Jerome; and 
Jerome says, in his commentary, "Elcese usque 
hodie viculus in Galilea." These statements would 


Contents. 





seem to locate an Elkosh in Galilee. In answer to 
the statement that the Northern Kingdom was car- 
ried into captivity, it may be said that probably, as 
in the Southern Kingdom (II Kings xxv. 12), the 
poor were left in the land. The active com- 
mercíal relations between the peoples of the East 
and of the West, and the opportunities foracquaint- 
ance with each other's customs and habits of life, as 
well as the few peculiarities of language in this 
book, make it probable that the prophet Nahum 
was а Galilean, who had his homeat a village called 
Elkosh. Ilis prophecies were doubtless uttered at 
Jerusalem, in the presence of Judah. 

The prophecy reads quite as if some one had tam- 
pered with its original order. It may be that this 
apparent mixture is due' to modern logical literary 
strictures. But the following order, which seems 
to follow modern methods of thought, may be 
suggested: (1) ch. i. 1-14; (2) ch. iii. 1-17; (8) ch. 
ii. 1-5, 18, 6-12; (4) ch. iii. 18, 19; i. 15. 

Of all the Minor Prophets the Book of Nahum has 
received the greatest and strongest light from the 

discoveries of the last half-century. 
Historical The exact location of Nineveh, its for- 
Character. tifications, some of its palaces, its 

means of defense, its invincible kings, 
its armies, its amusements, its libraries, and its in- 
describable cruelty are now known. “The den of 
the lions” was an appalling reality, which let loose 
its terrors to the sorrow of every surrounding nation. 
The character of the Assyrians, as depicted here, is 
true to the picture preserved in their own docu- 
ments. 

This compact, pointed, dramatic prophecy has no 
superior in vivid and rapid movement. Its quick 
succession of statement and thought give it a pecul- 
iar power over the reader. It delineates the swift 
and unerring execution of Yuwn’s laws upon His 
merciless foes and those of His people, and also 
points to Him as the sure refuge and security of 
those who obey and trust Him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Otto Strauss, Nahumi de Nino Vaticinium, 
1853; the commentaries on the Minor Prophets of Orelli. G. 
A. Smith, and Nowack; Billerbeck and Jeremias, Der Un- 
tergang Ninevel’s und die Weissagungschrift des Nahum, 
in Beitriige zur Assyriologic, ii. 87-188; A. B. Davidson, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, in The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools, 1896: Gunkel, in Zeitschrift für die Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, 1893, pp. 228 et scq.; Bickell, 
in Sitzungsberichte der K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaft 
zu Wien (Philos. Hist. Cl), vol. exxxi.. part v., pp. 1 et 
seq.; Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos, p. 102, note 1. 


E.G. H. IL M. P. 


NAHUM: Liturgical poet; lived about 1300, 
probably in southern Spain. He possessed unusual 
talent. Someof his poems have been translated into 
German and printed by Michael Sachs, while others 
are preserved only in manuscript. 

This Nahum must not be confounded with an- 
other liturgical poet of the same name who seems 
to have lived in the twelfth century and whose home 
was probably in Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Zur Kenntniss der INcuhebrüischen 
Religiósen Poesie, pp. 162 et seg., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1842; Sachs, Die Religiöse Poesie, pp. 131 et seq.; Zunz, Li- 
teraturgesch. pp. 437, 492. 


D. M. K. 


NAHUM ELIEZER BEN JACOB: Rabbi of 
the second half of the seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth century; born about 1660; died 


Nahum 
Nail 
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about 1746; pupil of R. Jacob Striemer. He was 
one of the leading rabbis of his time, and held the 
rabbinate of Adrianople, in which city he also di- 
rected а yeshibah having numerous pupils. At an 
advanced age he went to Jerusalem, where he was 
elected chief rabbi and officiated for about ten years. 
There he devoted himself to the study of the Law, 
wrote legal decisions and responsa, and disputed, 
even in his last days, on learned questions with 
Rabbis Isaac Zerahiah Azulai and Meir Mizrahi of 
Jerusalem. f 

Nahum was the author of the following works, of 
which only the first has been printed: “Hazon Na- 
hum" (Constantinople, 1745), commentary on the 
mishnaic orders Kodashim and Tohorot; commen- 
taries on the order Zera‘im, on Sifre, and on Sifra, 
the last being entitled * Midrash Eli'ezer ?; * Otiyyot 
Eli'ezer," critical notes to many passages in the Tal- 
mud, in the works of Maimonides, and in the Turim 
of Jacob b. Asher; *Mi-Lebad 'Olat," notes to the 
“Tttur,” and responsa; and “ Кар we-Naki.” * 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Fürst. Bibl. 


Jud. ii. 11; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 32, No. 625; p. 
172, No. 207; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 454. 
J. Z. L. 


Е. C. 

NAHUM OF GIMZO: Tanna of the second 
generation (first century). In the Talmud (Ta'an. 
91а; Yer. Shek. v. 15) he is called “ish gam zu" 
(the man of “gam zu”); and this name is explained 
as referring to Nahum's motto. It is said that on 
every occasion, no matter how unpleasant the cir- 
cumstance, he exclaimed * Gam zu le-tobah " (This, 
too, will be for the best) The correct reading in 
the passages in question, however, is “ish Gimzo” 
(thé man of Gimzo), the error being due to a confu- 
sion of the place-name with the motto. In another 
Talmudic passage (Pes. 22b ; comp. Kid. õa), owing 
to a confusion of 3 and y, he is called “ Nehemiah the 
‘Imsoni” (== * Gimsoui?; comp. Grütz in “ Monats- 
schrift," 1870, p. 527). i 

Nahum was the teacher of Akiba, and taught him 
the exegetical principles of inclusion and exclusion 
(“ribbui u-mi'ut"). Only one halakah of his has 
been preserved (Ber. 22a); but it is known that he 
interpreted the whole Torah according to the rule 
of *ribbuiu-mi'ut? (Shebu. 26a). He used to ex- 
plain the accusative particle nN by saying that it 
implied the inclusion in the object of something be- 
sides that which is explicitly mentioned. In the 
sentence “Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God” (Deut. 
x. 20), however, he did not explain the word nw be- 
fore mm (= “the Lord”), since he did not wish to 
cause any one to share in the reverence due to God; 
and he justified his inconsistency with the explana- 
tion that the omission in this passage was as virtu- 
ous as was the interpretation in all the other pas- 
sages (Pes. 22b). 

It is related that in later years Nahum's hands 
and feet became paralyzed, and he was afflicted with 
other bodily ailments. He bore his troubles pa- 
tiently, however, and even rejoiced over them. In 
answer to a question of his pupils as to why, since 
he was such a perfectly just man, he had to endure 
so many ills, he declared that he had brought them 
on himself because once when he was on the way 
to his father-in-law’s and was carrying many things 


to eat and drink, he met a poor man who asked him 
for food. As he was about to open the bundle the 
man died before his eyes. In deepest grief, and re- 
proaching himself with having perhaps caused by 
his delay the man’s death, he cursed himself and 
wished himself all the troubles to which his pupils 
referred (Ta‘an. 21a). "Various other stories are told 
of miracles that happened to him (25.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Drüll, Hinleitung in die Mischa, i. 04-05 ; 

Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 61-64. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


NAHUM THE MEDE: Tanna of the first 
generation (first century); lived in Jerusalem, Ac- 
cording to R. Nathan, he was one of the three most 
renowned *dayyane gezelot" (criminal judges) in 
Jerusalem (Ket. 105a; Yer. Ket. xiii. 1; Frankel, 
*Darke ha-Mishnah," p. 63). He was one of the 
seven great contemporaries of Johanan b. Zakkai 
who had survived the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans (Grütz, * Gesch." iv. 20) and who prob- 
ably became members of the Sanhedrin at Jabneh, 

Only six halakot of Nahum’s have been preserved 
in the Talmud, three of which were said not to have 
been recognized (“nishtaka‘ ha-dabor”; ‘Ab. Zarah 
7). Some, however, attribute to him four other and 
anonymous halakot (Weiss, “ Dor,” i. 182). 

The opposition to the decisions of Nahum, accord- 
ing to the view of a later amora, seems to have been 
due to the dislike of the Palestinians to scholars of 
other countries, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Griitz, Gesch, iv. 22; Frankel, Darke ha- 

Mishna, p. 68, Leipsic, 1859. 

EC. C А. 8. ҮҮ. 


NAHUM, МЕМАНЕМ, OF CHERNOBYL: 
Hasidic leader in the last part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was a pupil of BAER or MrsgnZ, by 
whom he was sent to Galicia to disseminate the 
teachings of Hasidism. In 1772, when Hasidism 
was endangered by the death of Baer of Moseritz and 
by the violent attacks of Elijah of Wilna, Nahum 
came forward with other leaders and established the 
dynasties of the miracle-workers, the Zaddikim. Не 
himself was the founder of a dynasty in Little Rus- 
sia, in which he was succeeded by his son Mordecai. 
The various Zaddikim were tributary to a chicf 
Zaddik, a son of Baer of Meseritz. Nahum was the 
author of “Me’or ‘Enayim,” cabalistic homilies on 
the Pentateuch (Slobuta, 1798; often reprinted), 
and of * Yismah Leb,” cabalistic expositions of the 
Talmudic haggadot (db. 1798; Zolkiev, 1800; Lem- 
berg, 1848). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. xi. 102, 112; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 

ii. 352; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 106; Ben- 

jacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 275, No. 38; p. 233, No. 416. 


р. S. J. L. 


NAHUM BEN ЅІМАІ: Palestinian amora of 
the third century; a son of the tanna Simai. Heis 
cited as “Menahem ” in Pes. 104a and in M. K. 25b. 
Nahum was called * the most holy man" (Yer. Meg. 
i. 79b; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii, 42c) and “the son of the 
saints” (Pes. 104a), the reason given for these desig- , 
nations being that during his whole life he never 
looked at the portrait on a coin. At his funeral all 
the statues were covered up so that even in death 
he might not see the likeness of any person (Yer. 


Nahum - 
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‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42c, above). A few of his halakic say- 
ings have been preserved (Yer. Ber. viii. 7; Yer. Ma- 
“аз. 1. 2, 48d; Pes. 104a). He is said to have preached 
a sermon at Tarsus in which he gave an allegorical 
explanation of Ex. xii. 8 (Pesik. R. 15 [ed. Fried- 
mann, р. 78b]. Nothing further is known concern- 
ing the circumstances of his life. 

BinnLloGRAPIY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. jii. 616; Frankel, 


Mebo, рр. Мба, b. 
No J. Z. L. 


NAHUM B. UZZIEL KAPLAN (Reb Na- 
hum Grodner): Preacher and philanthropist; born 
1811; died at Grodno Oct. 25, 1879. Though he was 
a great Talmudist, he preferred to hold the humble 
position of “ shammash ” (sexton) in the synagogue 
Hebrah Shas and to pass his life in poverty. But 
his untiring energy in behalf of the distressed of all 
classes and the implicit confidence reposed in him 
made him famous throughout Russian Jewry. He 
spent a great part of his time in going from house 
to house, collecting from residents of Grodno and 
from visitors money or articles of necessity and be- 
stowing them wherever they were most needed. 
He exercised much influence also by his great piety 
and simplicity of life. He was a preacher of much 
force and was adored by the Jewish masses, to whom 
he spoke, usually on Sabbath afternoons, on plain 
moral truths ina language and manner suited to 
their fecling and understanding. Numberless an- 
ecdotes about his kindness and liberality, and about 
the esteem in which he was held by high person- 
ages, are still current in Grodno, where his memory 
is revered. His funeral is said to have been the 
most imposing ever secn in Grodno. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gurvich, in Razsvyet, 1879, No. 7; Lipshitz, 

Nekrolog Rabbi Nokhim iz Grodno (reprinted from Russki 

evrei, 1879, No. 9), St. Petersburg, 1879; Ha-Zefirah, 1819, 
` No. 42; Ha-Meliz, 1879, No. 43; Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gibborim, 

pp. 95-96, Wilna, 1880. 

IL R. i P. Wr. 


NAIL: 1. The finger пай. In Hebrew the cor- 
responding word occurs only in the plural, pinay 
(Deut. xxi. 12), the singular of which denotes the 
point of a stylus (Jer. xvii. 1). Iu the passage in 
question DNY occurs in connection with the verb 
пуу (= “to make”), and the meaning of the phrase 
has been the subject of controversy among commen- 
tators. According to the Haggadah, Adam's entire 
body, before he had sinned, was covered with a horny 
substance like the finger nail; but after he had 
sinned this disappeared, remaining only on the ends 
of his fingers and toes (Pirke R. El. xiv. ; Gen. R. xx. 
19). Thelatercabalists find in this haggadah the ori- 
gin of the law requiring the paring of the naids before 
Sabbaths and holy days. They explain that the 
impurity (* zuhama ?) of the serpent which caused 
the first man to sin was under the nails, and that 
every pious Jew must purity himself and honor the 
coming holy day by trimming and cleaning the nails 
beforehand (see * Hemdat Yamim,” i. 28a, Leghorn, 
1762). The Rabbis are not agreed as to when they 
should be pared; some prefer Thursday, for if cut 
on Friday they begin to grow on the Sabbath ; others 
prefer Friday, as it will then appear that it is done 
in honor of the Sabbath. It has, however, become 
the practise to cut them on Friday (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 


Orah Hayyim, 260, 1), and certain *poskim " even 
prohibit the paring of the nails on Thursday (comp. 
Jacob Zausmer, “Bet Ya‘akob,” No. 48). 

According to a German superstition, the nails must 
be pared on Friday, as otherwise they would not 
grow again (Krause, in “ Zeitschrift für Ethnologie,” 
xv. 84 et seq.). The “ Keneset ha-Gedolah” asserts 
that one may not pare his nails even on Friday when 
it happens to be the first day of the month (* Be'er 
Heteb," on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Lc). On Hol ha-Mo‘ed, 
though it is lawful to pare the nails, it is customary 
to avoid doing so, except under certain circum- 
stances (Orah Hayyim, 532, 1; comp. “Nahalat 
Shib'ah," No. 56). While mourning one is forbid- 
den to pare the nails with any instrument; they 
must be either bitten off or left to grow. A woman, 
however, under certain circumstances may cut her 
nails after the first seven days of her mourning (M. 
Ķ. 17b; Shuihan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 890, 7). The 
ancient Persian belief that misfortune will follow 
the cutting of the nails in the order of the fingers 
(comp. Schorr in * He-Haluz," vii. 42; Geiger, “апа. 
Zeit.” ix. 259) has spread among the Jews. Cutting 
the nails in this order is supposed, according to 
French rabbis, to cause poverty, loss of memory, 
and loss of children. The order 4, 2, 5, 8, 1 of the 
Zoroastrians (comp. Anquetil du Perron’s French 
translation of the “Zend-Avesta,” ii. 117, Paris, 
1771) has been accepted by all the Rabbis only for 
the left hand; with the right hand, according to 
some authorities, including Elijah de Vidas (“ Reshit 
Hokmah,” end) and Isaac Arama (“‘Akedat Yiz- 
hak,” gate xcvii.), the order should be 3, 4, 1, 3, 5, 
and the nails of the left hand should be cut first; 
put Abudarham’s opinion is that one should begin 
with the right hand and observe the order 1, 3, 
5, 2, 4 (Isserles, in Shulban ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
960, 1). 

According to one authority (quoted in the “ Be’er 
Heteb” on Shulhan ‘Aruk, /.с.), one should not cut 
toe nails and finger nails on the same day. The 
parings must not be thrown away; the Rabbis de- 
clare that he who burns them is a pious one 
(“hasid”), he who buries them is a righteous one 
(*zaddik") and he who throws them away is a 
wicked one (M. К. 18а; Niddah 17а). The reason 
for this is that if a pregnant woman steps on them 
the impurity attached to them will cause a prema- 
ture birth (comp. * Be’er Heteb," ф.с.). The Persian 
custom of washing the hands after cutting the nails 
(comp. Schorr, /.e.) has been adopted by the Jews 

and explained cabalistically (Zohar, ii. 

In 172b, 908b; iii. 79a, b). Saturday 

Habdalah. evening, at the Habdalah benediction, 

it is customary to look at the outer 

side of the nails, but not at the under side (Orah 
Hayyim, 298, 8, quoting the Zohar). 

The modern belief that white spots on the nails 
аге а sign of good luck is found in the Zohar (ii. 
762). “Sometimes there are on the nails brilliant 
white spots of the size of lentils; if these spots are not 
concave they do not mean anything; but if they are 
concave they are а good omen; the person having 
them will be successful in his affairs, or will escape 


| a fatal decree” (comp. also Güdemann, “ Gesch." i. 
| 208). The nails occupy a certain place in the ritual 
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code; for instance, as the nails must not be cut 
on a Sabbath, there are certain regulations about 
a broken nail (Orah Hayyim, 828, 81). Certain 
of the regulations with regard to the ritual bath 
likewise concern the nails (Yoreh De‘ah, 198, 
18-21). 

2. A metal pin (in the Old Testament plural 
only, OD WD or ЛЮБО, and once, Eccl. xii. 11, 
ГАЗО). David “prepared” iron for the nails 
of the Temple (I Chron. xxii. 3), but Solomon made 
ihe nails of the Temple of gold, the weight of which 
amounted to fifty shekels (II Chron. iii. 9). The nails 
mentioned in Isaiah (xli. and Jeremiah (x. 4), and 
used by the artisan in making idols, are not described. 
The “nail” of Judges xiv. 21-22, v. 26 was a tent- 
peg which Jael drove through the temples of Sisera. 
'The word * nail? is metaphorically used to denote а 
prince on whom the welfare of the state depends 
(Zech. x. 4). A proverbial application of the word 
is.found in Eccl. xii. 11. In the Mishnah the nail 
apon) is mentioned as having been used for various 
purposes: the “nail” (= *lancet") of the bleeder is 
spoken of; the “nail” of the weaver (that is, the 
“nail” by which he winds the thread upon the bob- 
bin); the “nail” with which the money-changer se- 
cures his money-chest; the “nail” of the dial-plate; 
the “nail” which is used to open or lock; the “nail” 
that fastens the bolt in the door; and the “nail” for 
opening a barrel (Kelim xii. 4-5). Nails were fast- 
ened in one end of a stick to be used as a weapon, 
and sticks were ornamented by being studded with 


small nails (#0. xiv. 2). Nails, probably small ones, 
were used in making sandals; and merchants hung 
their wares upon nails driven into a pillar (Shab. 
60a). The nail from which a man had been hanged 
had curative powers and was accordingly sought 
after and worn (zb. vi. 10-672). 

The word “nail” is used also figuratively by the 
Rabbis. Eleazar says, “ My son, drive nails into it 
[the Halakah]” (B. B. 7b). In the story of Daniel 
and the dragon it is narrated that Nebuchadnezzar 
asked Daniel why the power of the dragon, which 
swallowed everything thrown bofore it, was so great. 
Daniel thereupon, with Nebuchadnezzar's permis- 
sion, put nails in the straw which the dragon ate, 
and the nails pierced the dragon's entrails (Gen. R. 
Ixviii. 90). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lampronti, Pakad Vizghak. s.v. С\З: Levy, 


Neuhebr. Wórterb.s.v. Won апа mas ; Löw, in Kaufmann 


Gedenkbuch, pp. 81-85. 
J. M. SEL. 


NAIOTH: Place in which David and Samuel 
took refuge when the former was pursued by Saul 
(I Sam. xix. 18 et seq., хх. 1). The meaning of the 
name as well as the nature of the place is doubtful: 
the “ketib” is m3, of disputed vocalization; the 
“kere” is Wy), giving “of Naioth” (A. V.). Further, 
this name is, except in I Sam. xix. 18, always fol- 
lowed by ANIA (= “in Ramah”); and the Septuagint 
supplies the ¿v 'Pauá in this instance. It is evident 
therefore that Naioth was not a city, since it was in 
the city Ramah, although this objection has been 
refuted by Ewald (* Gesch." iii. 49), who explains 
nb"3as “near Ramah.” It may be that the name 
is a plural form meaning “habitations”; this view 
seems to have been taken by the Targum of Jona- 











than, which renders it NEP ma (= “house of in- 
struction”). Thus, Naioth wasa kind of cenobium, 


containing several apartments. 
Е. G. Н. М. Ser. 


NAJARA (NAJAR, NIJAR, NAGAR, 
NAGARA): Oriental Jewish family, originally 
from Najera, a Spanish city of Navarre, on the River 
Najerilla. Inthe history of rabbinical literature Na- 
]атаз are found at Algiers, Tunis, Damascus, Gaza, 
ete. В 
David Najar: Rabbinical writer of Tunis; died 
there at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
He was the author of “ Лета) Dawid,” which was 
published after his death, together with the “ Ad- 
mat Yehudah" of Judah Cohen Tanugi (Leghorn, 
1828), and which contains novellae tosome tractates 
of the Talmud and to some parts of Maimonides' 
“ Yad. » а 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, p. 260. 


D. M. Fn. 


Israel ben Moses Najara: Poet, liturgist, 
cabalist, preacher, and Biblical commentator; born 
at Damascus about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; died at Gaza, where he had officiated as rabbi. 
According to Franco (“Histoire des Israélites de 
l'Empire Ottoman," p. 79, Paris, 1897), there is an- 
other account which declares that Najara was born 
about 1580 and that he lived for some years at Adri- 


anople. From his secular poems, which he wrote in 
the meters of various Turkish, Spanish, and modern 


Greek songs, it is evident that he knew well several 
foreign languages. As may be seen from his works, 
he was a versatile scholar; and he corresponded with 
many contemporary rabbis, among others with Be- 
zaleel Ashkenazi, Yom-Tob Zahalon, Moses Hamon, 
and Menahem Hefez. His poetic effusions were ex- 
ceptionally numerous, and many of them were trans- 
lated into Persian. While still young he composed 
many religious hymns, to Arabic and Turkish tunes, 
with the intention, as he says in the preface to his 
* Zemirot Yisrael,” of turning the Jewish youth from 
profane songs. He wrote piyyutim, pizmonim, seli- 
hot, widduyim, and dirges for all the week-days and 
for Sabbaths, holy days, and occasional ceremonies, 
these piyyutim being collected in his * Zemirot Yis- 
rael.^ Many of the piyyutim are in Aramaic. 

For his hymns on the marriage of God and Israel, 
Najara was severely blamed by Menahem de Lon- 
zano (“Shete Yadot,” p. 142) when the latter was at 
Damascus. The “Shibhe Hayyim Wital" (p. 7b) 
contains a violent attack by Hayyim Vital upon 
a poet whose name is not mentioned, but who is 
supposed to be Israel Najara. Nevertheless, Isaac 
Luria, Vital’s teacher, declared that Najara’s hymns 
were listened to with delight in heaven. His piy- 
yutim were praised also by Leon of Modena, who 
composed a song in his honor, which was printed at 
the beginning of the “‘Olat Shabbat,” the second 
part of the “ Zemirot Yisrael.” 

Najara's letters, secular poems, epigrams, and 
rimed prose form the work entitled “Meme Yisrael” 
(published at the end of the second edition of the 
“Zemirot Yisrael”). Najara’s other works are as 
follows: *Mesaheket ha-Tebel" (Safed, 1587), an 
ethical poem on the nothingness of the world: 
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“Shohate ha-Yeladim” (printed with Moses Ven- 
tura’s * Yemin Mosheh,” Amsterdam, 1718), Hebrew . 
verse on the lawsof slaughtering and porging, com- 
posed at the request of his son Moses; “ Ketubbat 
Yisrael" (with Joseph Jaabez's “Ma‘amar ha-. 
Ahdut,” n.p., 1794), a hymn which, in the cabalis- 
tic fashion, represents the relationship between God 
and Israel as one between man and wife (it was 
composed for the Feast of Pentecost); a collection 
of hymns published by M. H. Friedländer (Vienna, 
1858) under the title “Pizmonim.” His unpublished 
works are: “She’eret Yisrael,” poems (see below); 
“Ma‘arkot Yisrael,” a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch; “Mikweh Yisrael,” sermons; “ Piz'e Oheb,” 
а commentary on Job. 

The * Zemirot Yisrael,” originally entitled * Zemi- 
rot Yisrael Najara,” was first published at Safed 
(1587) and contained 108 piyyutim and hymns. 
Many additional songs were printed in the second 
edition (Venice, 1599). This edition contains also 
the ‘Meme Yisrael” and the “ Mesaheket ha-Tebel,” 
and is divided-into three parts: (1) “ ‘Olot Tamid,” 
containing 225 piyyutim for the week-days; (2) 
*'Olot Shabbot," containing 54 piyyutim for the 
Sabbaths of the whole year; (3) * ‘Olot Hodesh,” con- 
taining 160 piyyutim and dirges for the holy days, 
Purim, the Ninth of Ab, and occasional ceremonies. 
Jt was published a third time at Belgrade (1837), 
but with the omission of many songs and of the two 
works just mentioned. Extracts from the “Zemirot 
Yisrael” were published under the title of *'Tefillot 
Nora’ot ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1712). 

Many of Najara’s piy yutimand hymns have been 
taken into the rituals and mabzorim in use among 
the Jews in different countries, especially in Italy 
and Palestine. Benjamin IL (*Mas'e Yisra’el,” p. 
15) states that the Jews of Aleppo sing on Sabbath 
eve many beautiful hymnsand recite many prayers, 
most of which are by Najara. The best known of 
his Aramaic hymns is the one beginning “Yah Rib- 
bon ‘Olam,” recited on Sabbath by the Jews of all 
countries and printed in all the rituals. The “ She- 
'erit Yisra’el " contains sixty poems and is, according 
to its heading, the second part of the “Zemirot Yis- 
racl”; it is found in the bet ha-midrash of the Ger- 
man community in Amsterdam. From it Dukes 
published one poem in “Orient, Lit.” (iv. 526; 
comp. 540). M. Sachs attempted to render some of 
Najara’s piyyutim into German (Busch, * Jahr- 
bücher," 1847, pp. 236-288). After the ruins of the 
house inhabited by R. Judah he-Hasid at Jerusa- 
lem were cleared away in 1836, some writings of Is- 
racl Najara of the year 1079 were found; these 
writings are now preserved in the archives of the 
synagogue of Jerusalem. 

BiBLI0GRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. Zemirot 
Yisrael: Bernfeld, in Ha-Asif, iv., section 4, pp. 18 €t seq. 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 91a, 41a, 49b; Dukes, Zur 
Kenntniss, pp. 9, 138, No. S; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 699 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 12: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 395; 
Landshuth, ‘Ammude ha-'Abodah, pp. 135 ct seq.: Orient, 
Lit. iv. 649 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1170- 
1171; idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 155, 213; Zunz, Litera- 
turgeseh. p. 419. 

M. SEL. 


W. B. 

Judah ben Jacob Najar: Talmudic scholar, 
author, dayyan, and member of the rabbinate in 
Tunis; died there at an advanced age in 1880; 





nephew of Judah Cohen Tanugi. He wastheauthor 
of the following works: * Limmude Adonai” (Leg- 
horn, 1787), containing 204 hermeneutic rules bear- 
ing on Talmudical subjects, together with some 
funeral orations; “ Alfe Yehudah" (ib. 1794), com- 
mentary on Shebu'ot, with an appendix; “Shebut 
Yehudah? (ib. 1801), commentary on the Mekilta, 
with text; “ Mo'ade Adonai” (20. 1808), commentary 
on parts of the “SeMaG,” published together with 
the commentaries of Elijah Mizrahi, Solomon Luria, 
and Isaac Stein (to this work has been added * Kon- 
tres Sheni” to the work “Shewut Yehudah,” with 
separate pagination); “Simhat Yehudah" (Pisa, 
1816), commentary on Keritot, Soferim, Semahot, 
Kallah, Derek Erez, and Abot de-Rabbi Natan; 
“Hayye Yehudah” (éb. 1816), commentary on 
Gerim, ‘Abodim, and Kuttim; “Ohole Yehudah” 
(Leghorn, 1823), commentary on Sifre, with text and 
some decisions. І 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 261 et 
seq; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. р. 604; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. iii. 11. 

8. 8. M. K. 

Levi Najara: Spanish rabbi, who emigrated in 
1492 to Palestine, probably to Safed. He was the 
father of Moses Najara I. | M. Fn. 

Maimun Najar: Rabbi at Constantine, Algeria, 
in the first half of the fifteenth century. Like his 
contemporaries and countrymen Isaac ben Sheshet 
and Simon ben Zemah Duran, he left Spain in conse- 
quence of the persecutions and fled (1395) to Algeria. 
In his responsa “Tashbaz” (part i., Мо. 86, Amster- 
dam, 1788) Duran calls Najar "Maimun ben David "; 
but Conforte, in * Kore ha-Dorot," p. 26b, designates 
him as *Maimun ben Saadia." Najar's correspond- 
ence with Duran on religious questions is found 
in “Tashbaz” (part i, Nos. 94-96, 181-184, 154- 
157; part ii., Nos. 4, 68—78, 86, 89, 135, 164-168). 
See Jew. Excxc. v. 17, 8.0. Simon b. Zemah Du- 
RAN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 88, No. 39, War- 

saw, 1876; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 12. 

Mordecai Najar: Rabbi at Majorca in the first 
half of the fifteenth century; a contemporary of 
Simon ben Zemah Duran, who answered some of 
his questions in * Tashbaz ” (part i., Nos. 119, 178- 
174; part ii., Nos. 141, 225-282). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 91, No.36; Fürst, 

Bibl. Jud. iii. 12. 

S. Man. 


Moses Najara I.: Turkish rabbinical writer; 
son of Levi Najara; born probably at Safed; lived 
at Damascus, where he was rabbi, and died there in 
1581. He wrote a work entitled * Lekah Tob” (Con- 
stantinople, 1571). He was father of the poet Israel 
Najara. M. Fr. 

Moses Najara II.: Poet; son of Israel Najara, 
whom he succeeded as rabbi of Gaza. His poetry 
is praised by his contemporaries; but none of his 
poems is now extant. 


S. Landshath, “Ammude ha-*Abodah ; Con- 
Dukes, Gesch. der Neuhebrüischen. 

Poesie; Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, 1868, p. 850; 

Magyar Zsidó Szemle, 1885. BY 


Nathan Najar: Rabbi at Constantine, Algeria, 
in the fifteenth century ; son of Maimun Najar, and 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
forte, Kore ha-Dorot ; 
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a contemporary of Solomon ben Simon Duran. The 

latter addressed to him a letter, which, together 

with Najar’s answer, is found in Israel Akrish's 

“Kobez Wikkubim? (see Jew. Ехсүс. i. 818, s.v. 

AxmnISH), and is reprinted, with corrections and in- 

dex of passages, in “Kerem Hemed,” ix. 110 et seg. 

(Jew. Encyc. v. 18, s.v. Solomon ben Simon Dv- 

RAN). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem Jia-Gedolim, i. 104, No. 82, War- 
saw, 1876; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 12; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 502. 
D. S. Man. 
NAJERA, NAGERA (Latin, Nagara) : City 

in Spain, situated between Logrofio and Bur- 

gos. Inthe tenth century it had a prosperous Jew- 
ish community. In the fuero, or municipal priv- 
ileges, conferred upon the city by Don Sancho el 

Mayor, and confirmed by Alfonso VI. in 1076, the 

Jews were granted the rights of noblemen and ben- 

efit of clergy. Whoever struck a Jew had to pay a 

fine in proportion to the gravity of the wound, the 

same as if the blow had been dealt to an infanta. 

This equality of treatment showed itself also in the 

fact that the guarding of the fort was entrusted to 

Jews and Christians alike. Any infringement of 

the ancient “Fuero de Najera” was attended with 

a penalty of 1,000 pounds in gold. 

'The Jews, who engaged in commerce and indus- 
try, livedin peace with the inhabitants of the city for 
several centuries; in the war between Don Pedro 
of Castileand Henry of Trastamarain 1360, the Jews 
were massacred by the starving soldiers of the lat- 
ter. The once flourishing community, which in 
1990 had paid taxes to the amount of 24,106 mara- 
vedis, was almost completely wiped out by the year 
1474, when its taxes amounted to only 800 maravedis. 
Helferich, Gesch. des Westgothen-Rechts, pp. 
826 et seq. (contains the ** Fuero de Najera”? printed entire); 
Ayala, Cronica del Rey D. Pedro, 11th year, ch. vii. p. 801; 


Rios, Hist. i. 831, ii. 242 et seq. (where “Najera” should be 
read for ** Navarra); idem, Estudios, pp. 41 et seq. 


8. M. К. 


NAKDANIM: Punctuators or Masoretic an- 
notators; the successors of the Masorites proper. 
Their activity consisted in collecting and conserving 
Masoretic material, revising the consonantal text 
produced by professional scribes, and furnishing 
them with vowel-signs and accents as well as with 
Masoretic glosses. For this purpose each distin- 
guished nakdan provided himself with a copy of the 
Bible, which was generally written by himself in 
accordance with Masoretic rules and which became 
a model codex. They also produced separate Maso- 
retic compilations or Masoretic treatises designed 
as manuals, and wrote works on the vowel-points 
and accents as well as explanations of the Masorah 
itself, which frequently found their way into the 
body of the old Masorah. 

The period of the nakdanim properly begins with 
the introduction of Punctuation. In a narrower 
sense the name is applied to those nakdanim who 
flourished from the twelfth century to the invention 
of printing. The following is a list, arranged in 
alphabetical order, of the nakdanim whose names 
have been handed down: 

1. Abraham ha-Levi (see Zunz, ** Z. G.” p. 114). 

2. Abraham Nakdan (ib. p. 115). 

3. Asher Nakdan (ib. p. 114). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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4. Benjamin b. Joab, called in an epigraph of 1293 (Ginsburg, 
* Introduction," p. 574) " Degli Mansi." 

5. DERECHIAH B. NATRONAI KRESPIA НА-МАКРАМ. 

6, Brodmark (Zunz, Le. p. 121). 

7. -Eliakim b. Asher (ib. p. 120). 

8. Eliezer b. Isaiah (ib. p. 114). 

9. Elijah Nakdan, son or grandson of No.5 
p. 118). 

10. Gershom b. Judah, in epigraph of 1396 (Ginsburg, l.c. 
p. 621). 

п. Hayyim b. Isaac, in La Rochelle, 1215-16 (Zunz, l.c. p. 110). 

13. Hayyim b. Shneor Nakdan, 1292 (ib. p. p. 117). 

18. Hezekiah Nakdan, the priest, second half of thirteenth 
century (Ginsburg, l.c. p. 480). 

14. Isaac b. Menahem Nakdan, 1291 (Zunz, l.c. p. 117). 

15. Isaac Nakdan (ib. p. 113). 

16. Isaac b. Solomon Nakdan, 1281 (i). p. 117). 

17. Isaiah, pupil of No. 28 in this list (ib. p. 113). 

18. Jacob ha-Levi b. Meir (ib. p. 114). 

19. ТАСОВ B. MEIR TAM (Rabbenu Tam). 

20. Jacob Nakdan (ib. p. 113). 

21. Jekuthiel b. Isaac, the priest (ib. p. 116). 

22. JEKUTHIEL B. JUDAH HA-KOHEN, the priest, or Zalmam 
ha-Nakdan. author of ** En ha-Kore.” 

33. Joseph, 1338; son of No. 18 in this list (ib. p. 117; Gins- 
burg, l.c. p. 480). 

24. Joseph Hazzan of Troyes, author of the grammatical 
work “Sefer Yedidut" (Zunz, l.c. p. 112). 

25. Joseph b. Isaac of Arkiash (?) (ib. p. 114). 

26. Joseph b. Jehozadak, author of " Ba‘al ha-Lashon " (ib. 
p. 19. 

7. Joseph b. Kalonymus, a German, 1288 (ib. p. 111). 

A Joseph Nakdan, c. 1230-50 (ib. p. 111). 

29. Joseph Nakdan b. Menahem (ib. p. 114). 

30. Joseph of Xanthen, son of Kalonymus of Neuss, 1294 (ib. p. 
117). 

31. Judah ben Isaac, or Sir Leon, of Paris, c. 1200 (Ginsburg,. 
Le. p. 615). 

82. KRESPIA NAKDAN. 

83. Liepkind Nakdan (Zunz, l.c. p. 114). 

31. Mordecai Nakdan Amandanti, с, 1300-50 (Ginsburg, 1.0. p. 
715). 

35. Moses b. Yom-Tob ha-Nakdan, c. 1200 (comp. Zunz, l.c. 
p. 114; Frensdorff, Preface to "Kelale ha-Nikkud weha-Negi- 
not"; J. Jacobs, in “J. Q. R.” i. 182). 

36. Nahman Nakdan b. Schneor, 1295 (Zunz, l.c. p. 118). 

37. Perigoros Nakdan b. Kalonymus (ib. p. 113). 

38. Samson b. Nahman (ib. p. 115). 

, 89. Samson of mny, 1843 (ib. p. 120). 

40. Samson Nakdan, grandfather of No. 30 in this list ; author 
of “ Hibbur ha-Konim " or '* Shimshoni (ib. p. 113). 

41. Samuel b. Abraham of Muldstadt (?), 1896 (Ginsburg, l.c. 
p. 624). 

42. SAMUEL HA-NAKDAN (Zunz, l.c. p. 109). 

43. Shemaiah, thirteenth century (ib. p. 115). 

44. Solomon Nakdan (ib. p. 113). 

45. Zadok Nakdan (ib. p. 110). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginsburg. Introduction to the Massoretico- 
Critical Text of the Hebrew Bible, Index, s.v. Nakdan, 
London, 1897; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 107-122, Berlin, 1845. 

T. 

NAMES (PERSONAL): The conferring of a. 
name upon a person was in early Biblical times. 
generally connected with some circumstance of 
birth; several of Jacob’s sonsare recorded as having 
received their names in this manner (Gen. xxx.). 
Generally, it was the mother who chose the name, 
as in the instances referred to; but here sometimes. 
the father chose it (Gen. xvi. 15, xvii. 19, xxi. 2); 
while occasionally other persons than the parents. 
were the name-givers, as in the cases of Moses (Ex. 
ii. 10)and Solomon (II Sam. xii. 95). In early times. 
it appears to have been the custom to confer the 
name immediately upon birth, as among modern 
Arabs, but later on it was given to the boy at cir- 
cumcísion (comp. Luke i. 59, ii. 21) Before the 
Exile children seem never to have been named after 
their relatives, not even in the royal family. None 
of the twenty-one kings of Judah was named after 


in this list (ib.. 
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a predecessor, or after David, the founder of the 
family. On the other hand, Jonathan’s son and 
Saul’s natural son were both named Meribaal (II 
Sam, xxi. 7 et seq.). Instead of repeating the same 
name, however, it seems to have been the custom to 
make use of one of the elements of the family name; 
thus Ahitub has two sons, Ahijah and Ahimelech. 
Three of Saul’s family have the element ba'al 
(changed to “bosheth”) in their names. Аз a con- 
sequence of this avoidance of repetition à single 
name was as а rule suficient to identify a person, 
and it is only in the later stages of Hebrew tradi- 
tion that it was found necessary to give the name 
of the father in order to identify the son, as, for 
instance, in the case of Jaazaniah ben Shaphan 
(Ezek. viii. 11). 

It is probable that, as among other primitive 
races, а certain magical importance was attributed 
to the name (comp. Frazer, *Golden Bough," 2d 
cd., i. 404 ct seg.; E. Clodd, “Tom Tit Tot,” Lon- 
don, 1899). A very large majority of the 2,800 per- 
sonal names (referring to about 15,000 persons) con- 
tained in the Old Testament convey a special 
meaning, apart fróm their personal application, 
while the meanings of the remainder probably have 
merely been obscured by textual corruption or the 
insufficient resources of comparative 
philology. A considerable number of 
these names are, however, mere epo- 
nyms. There is little doubt that this 
applies to the names of the Israelite clans assumed 
io be descended from descendants of Jacob, given 
in Num. xxvi. 

Names may be derived from the order of birth,*as 
in the cases of Akkub and Jacob, whose names 
probably mean *posthumous." Jephthah implies 
“first-born,” as does also Becher, while names like 
Manasseh, Nahum, and Nehemiah refer probably to 
children who have come to take the place of others 
that have died in childhood. The idea of relation- 
ship is expressed in Ahab, probably Ahiab (Jer. 
xxix. 91). Personal peculiarities may give rise to 
a name, as Laban (“white,” or “blond”), Gideon 
(“maimed”), or Harim (“with pierced позе”). 
Mental qualities may be referred to, as in the names 
Job (“assailant”) and Barak (“lightning”). Owing 
to the want of specialization in Jewish social life 
there are no trade-names in the Bible corresponding 
to the Smith and Müller of England and Germany; 
but names taken from objects are found, especially 
among females. The name Rebekah seems to be 
derived from a sheep-rope, Peninnah from coral, 
and Keren-happuch from a box of face- paint. 
Abstract names seem to be applied especially to 
women, as Manoah (“rest”) and Michal (* power”). 

Jacobs gives eighty-four names (applied to 120 
different persons) derived from animals and plants 
(“Studies in Biblical Archeology,” pp. 94-100). 
Leah is probably the name for gazel, Rachel 
for ewe (see МАТВТАВСИҮ). Oreb (“raven”) and 
Zecb (“wolf”) were princes of the Midianites; and 
Caleb (“the dog”) was the founder of the chief 
Judean tribe. Achbor (“mouse”) and Shaphan 
(“cony”) also occur. Jonah is the equivalent of 
“dove,” Zipporah of “bird,” and Deborah of “bee.” 
Esther’s Jewish name, Hadassah, means “myrtle.” 


Signifi- 
cance. 


An attempt has been made by Robertson Smith 
and others to find in these and other names traces. 
of totemism among the ancient Hebrews (see To- 
TEMISM). 

A distinctive characteristic of Bible onomatology 
is the frequency of composite names, which form 
at times even complete sentences, as in the case of 
Isaiah's son Shear-jashub (— *the remnant shall re- 
turn”), Hephzibah means “my pleasure is in her.” 

Sometimes these composites have a 

Compound preposition as their first element, as. 
Names.  Bishlam (= “with peace”; Ezra iv. 
7) and Lemuel (= “belonging to 

God”; Prov. xxxi. 4); but in the majority of cases 
these composite names are theophorous, referring 
to, or actually mentioning, the Deity, either by 
the name of Үнүн or by the name of El. The 
specific name of the Jewish God appears at the be- 


' ginning as Jo and at the end as tah; thus, Jonathan 


is a doublet of Elnathan, and Joezer (“ Yawn is 
help ”) is the same as Joazar (* Yn wH has helped ”). 
A whole theology may be deduced from the large 
number of Biblical names referring to acts, actions, 
and attributes of the deity; thus: God “ gives” (El- 
nathan, Jonathan); “increases the family” (Elia- 
saph); “is gracious" (Elhanan, Hananeel); “has 
mercy” (Jerahmeel); “blesses” (Barachel, Bere- 
chiah); “loves” (Jedidiah, Eldad); “helps” (Elea- 
zar, Azareel, Azariah); “benefits” (Gamaliel); 
“holds fast” (Jehoahaz); “is strong” (Uzziel, Aza- 
ziah); “delivers” (Elpalet, Eliphalet); “comforts” 
(Nehemiah); “heals” (Rephael); “conceals” (El. 
zaphan, Zephaniah); “establishes” (Eliakim); 
“knows”  (Eliada); “remembers” (Zechariah); 
“sees” (Hazael, Jahaziel); “hears” (Elishama); 
“answers” (Anaiah); “speaks” (Amariah); “is 
praised ” (Jehaleel); *isasked ” (Shealtiel); “comes” 
(Eliathah); “lives” (Jehiel); “shoots” (Jeremiah); 
“thunders” (Raamiah; Neh. vii. 7); “gladdens” 
(Jahdiel, Jehdeiah); “judges” (Elishaphat, Jehosh- 
aphat, Shephatiah); “is just” (Jehozadak); “is 
king” (Elimelech, Malchiel); “is lord” (Bealiah); 
“ig great” (Gedaliah); “is perfect” (Jotham); “is 
high” (Jehoram); “is glorious” (Jochebed); “is in- 
comparable” (Michael). 

Besides these distinct names of God other divine 
names are used, as Adoni in Adoniram, and AMelech 
in Nathan-melech and Ebed-melech, and Baal in 
Esh-baal (changed for special reasons to Ish- 
bosheth). In some cases names of relationship 
seem to be used as applied to the Deity (compare 
Abiel, Abijah, and Abimelech, signifying in each 
case the fatherhood of God), and in this way Abin- 
adab would correspond to Jehonadab, Abiezer to Eli- 
ezer. Thesameapplies to the elements wh (= broth- 
er”) апа amm (= “uncle 7") As, however, some of 
these words are applied to families, not individuals, 
the whole must be taken asasentence: Ahibud means 
“my father is glorious” (referring to God). On the 
same principle it must be assumed that some verbal 
names are theophorous, and refer to the action of 
the Deity, Nathan being the abbreviation of Elna- 
than (* God gives”), Shaphat of Jehoshaphat (“ God 
judges") Thus Ahaz appears in a form corre- . 
sponding to Jehoahaz in an inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser III. Many of the theophorous endings are 
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contracted into а, 7, or ad, as in Shebna, Hosa, Talti, 
and Shemai A few names are adjectival, and may 
contain references to the Deity: Baruch (“blessed ”), 
David (“beloved >), Amos (“strong”). Some names 
have grammatical] endings which it is difficult to in- 
terpret, as oth and ¿th in Shelomoth and Shelomith ; 
the final ¢ in Omri and Barzilai probably refers to a 
tribal origin. Many names ending in on are animal- 
names, as Ephron (“small deer”), Nahshon (* small 
serpent”); compare Samson (“small sun"). Per- 
haps Reuben belongs to this class. 

After the Exile there appeared a tendency toward 
the use of foreign names, the literal significance of 
which was disregarded, and this tendency became 
more and more prominent, Biblical names ending 
in a (as in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah) are Ara- 
maic. Shamsherai (I Chron. viii. 26) is even said to 

be Arabic, while Mordecai is derived 
Post-Exilic from the name of a Babylonian god 
Names.  (Marduk) as are Belteshazzar (Dan. 
x. 1), Shenazar (I Chron. iii. 18), and 
Sheshbazzar (Ezra i. S) from other deities. "There 
is in this period a tendency also toward descriptive 
and adjectival names with the definite article pre- 
fixed, which easily gave rise to such surnames as 
Hakkaz, Hakkatan, and Hallosheth (Ezra ii. 61; 
viii. 12; Neh. iii. 12; comp. the form * ha-Kohelet ? 
(Eccl. xii. 8, Hebr). In the Hellenistic period 
Greek names became quite usual among the Jews, 
especially those of Alexander, Jason, and Antigo- 
nus, Even the name of a god like Apollo occurs 
(Acts xviii. 24). Other names are Apollonius, Hyr- 
canus, Lysimachus, Demetrius, Dosa, Nicanor, Pap- 
pus, Patroclus, Philo, Sosa, Symmachus, Tryphon, 
Zeno. The same occurs among women, as Alexan- 
dra and Priscilla. Roman names also occur, as An- 
tonius, Apella, Drusus, Justinus, Justus, Marcus, 
Rufus, Tiberius, and Titus. It was during this 
period that the practice arose of giving a son the 
name of his grandfather, as was done in the high- 
priestly family, the members of which were named 
alternately Onias and Simon from 882 to 165 в.с. 
Similarly, a little later, in the family of the Hillel- 
ites, the names Gamaliel and Judah succeed each 
other with only an occasional occurrence of Simon 
and Hillel. Toward the end of the period, owing 
to the intermixture of foreign languages, the use 
of double names for the same person began to be 
adopted, as in the instances of Simon Peter, John 
Mark, Thomas Didymus, Herodes Agrippa, and Sa- 
lome Alexandra. 

Among the names in the Talmud there is a consid- 
erable proportion of Greek ones. A large number 
also are Aramaic, ending in æ or az: Abba, Huna, 
and Papa are instances of the former. Even Bible 
names were transformed in this direction—Hanina 
instead of ITananiah, Abuya instead of Abijah; 
while others were shortened, as Lazar (for Eleazar). 
Many Biblical names received renewed popularity 
owing to the distinction of their bearers, as those 

of Gamaliel, Hillel, and Ulla. The 

Talmudic tendency toward double names ex- 
Period.  isted here, as Sarah Miriam, Johanan 
Joseph (Git. 34b), and Mahaliel Judah 

(Yoma 52b) Converts to Judaism, like Aquila, 
Monabaz, and Helena, retained their pagan names 





(as was the custom also in the early Christian 
Church). There was some objection to foreign 
names among the Jews of this period (Num. R.), 
yet legend declares that the high priest Simon prom- 
ised Alexander the Great that all the children of 
priestly families born in the year following his visit 
to Jerusalem would be named Alexander, after him 
(* Yosippon," folio 87). 

In the adoption of double names during this 
early period an attempt was made to translate the 
Hebrew terms into corresponding Greek, as Ariston 
for 'Tobi, Boethus for Ezra, Justus for Zadok, Philo 
for Jedidah, Theodorus for Nethaneel, and Zosimus 
for Hayyim. It was somewhat rare for the same 
name to be used by both sexes. In Biblical times 
this occurs with regard to the names Abigail, Abi- 
jah, Athaliah, Chushan, Ephah, Micha, Nahash, 
Shelomith, Zibiah; in Talmudie times, with regard 
to Ibu, Johanan, Nehorai, Pasi, Shalom; the only 
later instances that may be cited are Jeroham, 
Mazal-Tob, Nehamah, Menuhah, Simhah, Tamar, 
Bongodas, and Bien-li-Viengue. To wear a man's 
name seemed as objectionable as wearing men's 
clothes. It was already noticed in Talmudic times 
that the use of family names had died out (Git. 88a). 
Тһе name of Rabbi Meir was said to be derived 
from an experience at school which was regarded as 
being of good omen (‘Er, 18b). It is recommended 
not to name a child after enemies of ihe Jews, like 
Cicero and Pharaoh, but to use the names of 
the Patriarchs (as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob; Yoma 
836b). 

As the Jews spread throughout the lands border- 
ing the Mediterranean they drew upon other lan- 
guages for their personal names while still retaining 
Biblical ones, and they were especially prone to 

adopt names ending іп е. These new 
Post- names became exceptionally popular 
Talmudie in Italy. To this source must be 
Period. traced the new name Hushiel, com- 
posed on the same plan as the Biblical 
ones ending in c. The kings of the Chazars, so far 
as their names are known, wavered between pure 
Biblical names, like Obadiah, and local names, like 
Bulan. The Karaites in the same neighborhood 
adopted Tatar names, one of them being known as 
Toktamish; but elsewhere Karaite names are most- 
ly Arabic and Persian. 

The custom of calling one of the sons, generally 
the eldest, after the paternal (sometimes the mater- 
nal) grandfather, of which only nine instances are 
known during the Talmudic period, became more 
popular, especially in European states. Maimon- 
ides’ grandfather was Joseph b. Isaac b. Joseph b. 
Obadiah b. Solomon b. Obadiah, and certain families 
seem to have confined themselves to a few chosen 
names. Thus, in the Kalonymus family there occurs 
Meshullam b. Moses b. Ithiel b. Moses b. Kalonymus 
b. Meshullam b. Kalonymus b. Moses b. Kalony- 
mus b. Jekuthiel b. Moses b. Meshullam b. Ithiel b. 
Meshullam—only five names among fourteen per- 
sons throughout three centuries. As a consequence 
certain names became characteristic of certain dis- 
tricts: Japheth and Caleb in Greece, and hence 
among the Karaites; Kalonymus in south Italy; 
Sheshet and Joab in Rome; Sinai and Pesah in Ger- 
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many. Some of the older names were revived— 
Meir, for example, of which only two previous in- 
stances had been known, the tanna Meir and the 
Meir mentioned by Josephus (“B. J.” vi. б, $ 1). 
Samson was never used by Jews before the eleventh 
century. But the most striking tendency of the 
post-Talmudic period is the general choice of local 
names by the Jews for their civic relations. This 
led to the adoption of two names, one for civic pur- 
poses, known as the “kinnuy” (probably from the 
Arabic “kunyah”), the other (“shem ha-kodesh ”) 
for use in- the synagogue and in all Hebrew docu- 
ments. The latter, the “sacred” name, was as far 
as possible associated with the former, and was often 
а translation of a civic опе, ¢g., Asael for Diofatto, 
Manoah for Tranquilio, Hayyim for Vita; at times 
the civic name was merely a contraction of the sacred 
one, é.g., Leser for Eliezer, Sender for Alexander. 
In other cases mere similarity in sound was suffi- 
cient to determine the sacred name, as Mann for 
Menahem, Kalman for Kalonymus, and the like. 
Especially noteworthy was the use made of Jacob’s 
blessing to transfer a personal name from the civie 
to the sacred sphere, Judah being compared toa 
lion’s whelp in Jacob’s blessing, J udah became Leo, 
or Lowe, in lay relationship, and Fischlin became 
Ephraim. Later on these name-equations became 
во usual that they formed doublets, which were al- 
most invariably found together, as Dob Bär, Naph- 
tali Hirsch, Judah or Aryeh Lib, and these again 
gave currency to similar correlative names, as Uri 
Phoebus. 

It was during the Middle Ages that the somewhat 
curious custom arose of combining the abbreviation 
of a title with the initials of a name to form a single 
personal name. This almost invariably implies fre- 

quency of mention, and, therefore, ce- 

Titular  lebrity. The best-known examples are 
Abbrevia- those of RaSHIand RaMBaM, who are 

tions. hardly ever quoted in rabbinical texts 

except by these names; but there ex- 

ists a large number of similar contractions, of which 
the following are the best known: 


Abraham Dob Michaelischker (Le- 


ADaM 
bensohn). 

ARI j Rabbi Isaac (Luria) Ashkenazi. 

^ Rabbi Isaac Ash. 

BeSHT Ba‘al Shem-Tob. 

HaGRA Ha-Gaon R. Elijah (of Wilna). 

HIDA Hayyim Joseph David Azulai. 

MaBIT Moses b. Joseph Trani. 

MaHaRaL Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Liwa (ben 
Bezaleel). 

MaHaRaM Могепа Ha-rab Rabbi Meir. 

MaHaRHaSH Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Hayyim Shab- 
bethai. 

MaHaRIL Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Jacob Levi 
(Mölln). 

MaHaRIT Morenu Ha-rab R. Joseph Trani. 

MaHaRSHA Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Samuel Edels. 


MaHaRSHaK Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Solomon Klu- 
gor. 

Morenu Ha-rab Solomon Luria. 

Meir Löb ben Jehiel Michel. 

Mordecai Jonah Shob. 


MaHaRSHaL 
MaLBIM 
MISHOB 





RABaD Rabbi Abraham ben David. 

RABaN Rabbi Eliezer ben Nathan. 

RABI Rabbi Eleasar ben Joel ha-Levi. 

RaDBaZ Rabbi David ibn Zimra. 

RaLBaG Rabbi Levi ben Gershon. 

RaMaK Rabbi Moses Kohen. 

Камак Rabbi Moses Cordovero. 

RaMBaM Rabbi Moses ben Maimon. 

RaMBaN Rabbi Moses ben Nahman. 

RaMBeMaN Moses ben Mcnachem Mendel. 

RaN Rabbi Nissim. 

RaSH Rabbi Shimshon. 

RaSHBA Rabbi Solomon ibn Adret. 

RaSHBaM Rabbi Samuel ben Meir. 

RaSHBaZ Rabbi Simeon ben Zemah (Duran). 

RaSHDaM Rabbi Samuel da Medina. 

RaSHI Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac (Yizhaki). 
Rabbi Zalman Hanau. 

RaZaH | Rabbi Zerahiah ha-Levi. 

ReDaK Rabbi David Kimhi. 

ReDaK Rabbi David Kohen (of Corfu). 

ReMA Rabbi Moses Isserles. 

ReMaH Rabbi Moses ha-Kohen. 


RI Rabbi Isaac (tosafist). 


RAZ Rabbi Isaac Or Zarua‘. 

RIBA Rabbi Isaac ben Asher. 

RIBaK Rabbi Judah ben Kalonymus. 

RIBaM Rabbi Isaac ben Meir (tosafist). 

RIBaN Rabbi Judah ben Nathan. 

RIBaSH Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet. 

RIF Rabbi Isaac Alfasi. 

RIK Rabbi Joseph Kolon (Colon). 

RITBA Rabbi Yom-Tob ben Abraham (Ish- 
bili). 

RIZBA Rabbi Isaac ben Abraham. 

ROSH Rabbi Asher. 

SHak Shabbethai ha-Kohen. 

SHeDaL Samuel David Luzzatto. 

SHeReZ Samuel Raphael Zebi (-Hirsch). 

Ya‘ ABeZ Jacob Emden ben Zebi. 


YaSHaR (of Candia) Joseph Solomon (Delmed- 
igo). 
YaSHaR (of Góritz) Isaac Samuel Reggio. 


For a fuller list see Hündler's list of abbreviations 
in Dalman's * Talmudisches Wörterbuch.” 

À somewhat similar use of a title is the combina- 
tion with Messer, as in the Italian Messer Leon, 
while in Provence the honorary prefixes en, for men, 
and na, for women, are combined with the name to 
form Engusek (En-Joseph), Nabona, etc. 

Apart from these tendencies, the general trend of 
nomenclature among Jews in the Middle Ages was 
to adopt that of the countries in which they lived, 
the given names being often identical with those of 
the surrounding peoples, and other means of iden- 
tification being derived mainly from localities or 
offices. Certain peculiarities of various countries 
may be taken separately. 

Among the Arabic-speaking Jews the local Arabic 
names were adopted, such as Hassan, Abdallah, 
Sahl; or Hebrew names were translated into the 
corresponding Arabic, as Eleazar into Manzur, Maz- 
liah into Maimun, A peculiarity of the Arabic 
onomatology is the *kunyah," the by-name given 
to a father after the birth of his son, by which he is 
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named after the latter (see Anu). It may be added 
here that Abu al-Walid is а “kunyah” or by-name 
for Jonah. Akin to this is the use of Івм to form 
a family name, the first of this kind among Jews. 
Among the best known of this for- 
mation are Ibn Aknin, Ibn Danan 
(hence Abendana), Ibn Latif, Ibn Mi- 
: gas, Ibn Verga. ABU also forms fam- 

ily names, as in the case of Abudarham, or Aboab. 
The Arabic article аё appears in quite a number 
of names, as in Al-Harisi. Other names of inter- 
est, given by Steinschneider in a long list of eight 
hundred Arabic names in the “Jewish Quarterly 
Review? (іх. – xiii), are Ghayyat (in Spanish 
“Gayet”), Ibn. Danan and Ibn al-Dayyal, Al-Ha- 
runi (“the Aaronide," the same as "Cohen ”), Ibn 
Wakar, Ibn Zabara and Ibn Zimra, Haji (applied 
to Karaites who had performed the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem), Yahya (equivalent to John or Judah). 
Morel is said to be derived from Samuel; Molko 
means "royal"; Mas'ud is equivalent to Baruch; 
Mukattil (“champion ”) would be a proper origin for 
the family name Mocatta; Najar and Najara refer 
to carpentry; Sasun is merely a transcript of Sason 
(“Шу”). The proper names Said, Sa‘ad, and 
Sa'dan are equally popular among Jews and Arabs. 
*Abbas (*lion") corresponds to Judah, as Leo and 
the likein Europe. Very many Judwo-Arabic names 
are compounded of ‘add (“servant”), as Abdallah and 
‘Abd al-Walid. Al-Faraj occurs as the name of the 
translator at Girgenti, and it is possibly the remote 
origin of the curious name of Admiral Farragut, 
whose grandfather came from Minorca. It is con- 
sidered doubtful whether the name of the Kimhis is 
Hebrew in that form, or whether it should be pro- 
nounced as an Arabic word, Kamhi (“formed of 
wheat ”). 


Arabic 
Names. 


The use of surnames thus became common among , 


the Arabic-speaking Jews, who naturally carried the 
custom into Spain. Among Spanish Jews are found 
such names as Abeldano, corresponding to Ibn el- 
Danan; Abencabre, corresponding to Ibn Zabara; 
Avinbruch, corresponding to Ibn Baruch; and the 
like. Biblical names often take curious forms in the 
Spanish records, Isaac appearing as Acaz, Cohen as 
Coffen or Coffe, Yom-Tob as Bondia, Zemah as 
Crescas or Cresquez. The Hen family appears to 

have adopted a translation of the name 


In Spain, of their home-village, Gracia, near 
France, Barcelona (Loeb, in “R. E. J.” iv. 78). 
and Indeed, among the Spaniards the 
England. tendency to adopt family names from 


localities is largely developed; hence 
were derived such names as Spinoza, Gerondi, Ca- 
valleria, Delmonti, Lousada, and Villa Real. The 
name Sasportas deserves special attention, as it is 
really the Balearic dialectal form of La Porta. 

In France the use of Biblical names appears to 
have been more extended, judging by the elaborate 
lists at the end of Gross’s “Gallia Judaica." True 
surnames occurred, especially in the south, like 
Abigdor, Farissol, Bonet; but asa rule local distinc- 
tions were popular, as Samson of Sens, сіс. The 
early Jews of England, who spoke French through- 
out their stay, also used Biblical names; the most 
popular name, in the twelfth century at least, 


being Isaac, next to which came Joseph. Оп both. 
sides of the British Channel there was a tend- 
ency to translate Biblical names into French, as. 
Deulesalt for Isaiah, Serfdeu for Obadiah, Deudone 
for Elhanan, but the ordinary popular names were: 
adopted also, as Beleasez, Fleurdelis, and Muriel for- 
Jewesses, or Amiot, Bonevie, Bonenfaund, Bonfil, 
among men. Deulacres and Crescas both occur: 
(probably corresponding to Solomon or Gedaliah). 
In Germany the tendency to adopt Christian names 
was perhaps most marked, such names as Bern- 
hard, Bero, Eberhard, Falk, Gumprecht, Knob- 
lauch, Liebreich, Süsskind, Weiss, and Wolf being: 
among those noticed in the early Middle Ages. 
Especially popular were compounds with mann or: 
man, as Feldmann, Kaufmann, Lieberman, Lipman, 
and Seligman. 

As has been seen, surnames were not unknown 
among the Jews of the Middle Ages, and as Jews. 
began to mingle more with their fellow citizens the: 
practise of using or adopting civic surnames in ad- 

dition to the “sacred " name, used only 
Surnames. in religious connections, grew com- 

mensurately. Of course, among the: 
Sephardim this practise was common almost from 
the time of the exile from Spain, and probably be- 
came still more common as a result of the example: 
of the Maranos, who on adopting Christianity ac- 
cepted in most cases the family names of their god- 
fathers. Among the Ashkenazim, whose isolation 
from their fellow citizens was more complete, the: 
use of surnames became at all general only in the: 
eighteenth century. 

In the Austrian empire an order was issued in 
1787 which compelled the Jews to adopt surnames, 
though their choice of given names was restricted 
mainly to Biblical ones; a list of permitted first. 
names is given in Kropatschat's “Gesetzsamm- 
lung” (xiv. 589-507), the names marked in black let- 
ters being those reserved for Jews. Commissions of 
officers were appointed to register all the Jewish in- 
habitants under such names. If a Jew refused to: 
select a name the commission was empowered to: 
force one upon him. This led to a wholesale crea- 
tion of artificial surnames, of which Jewish nomen- 
clature bears the traces £o the present day. Among 
the latter class are the following, mentioned by Karl 
Emil Franzos: Drachenblut, Ochsenschwanz, Nacht- 
küfer, Ladstockschwinger, Pulverbestandtheil, Тет-: 
peraturwechsel, Eselskopf, Rindskopf, Gottlos, 
Wohlgeruch, Singmirwas, Veilchenduft, Stinker, 
Bettclarm,  Nothleider, Geldschrank, Diamant, 
Smaragd, Karfunkel, Edelstein, Goldader, Galgen-- 
vogel, Galgenstrick, Todtschliiger, Lumpe, Taschen- 
greifer, Durst, Hunger, Fresser, Süuger, Trinker, 
Weinglas, Schnapser, Schmetterling, Elephant, 
Nashorn, Pferd, Maulthier, Maulwurf, Wanzen- 
knicker, Saumagen, Küssemich, Groberklotz. Na- 
poleon also, in a decree of July 90, 1808, insisted 
upon the Jews adopting fixed names (* L'Univers. 
Israélite," lvii. 472). While various governments. 
thus forced the Jews to adopt surnames, they were 
at the same time inclined to limit their freedom in 
the selection of given names. In Bohemia the pro- 
visions of the law which was passed in 1787 re- 
stricting them to Biblical names were not те- 
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:scinded until Aug. 11, 1886. 'The Prussian govern- 
ment in the same year attempted to introduce а 
«similar, restriction in that state, which led to Zunz 
producing his classical monograph, * Die Namen der 
Juden,” in which he showed, from examples taken 
from all periods, that the Jews had freely adopted 
the current and popular names of their neighbors in 
all parts of the globe. Owing mainly to this “tour 
de foree” the enactment was not pressed. Similar 
rules have been passed by the Russian government 
from time to time, but without producing much 
.effect; though even at the present day a Jewess 
must not bear such a name as Clara. 

A recent investigation into Berlin prenomens 
shows that modern Jews of that city adopt the ordi- 
nary given names of their neighbors, but that they 
tend to keep a certain number of names, though not 
-of Biblical origin, popular among themselves. Thus 
Harry is mainly Jewish, and the same may be said 
of Isidore, Jacques, James, and Sigbert. Almost 
all the Moritzes are Jewish, as well as the majority 
of Ludwigs, and Julius is almost equally popular 
among the Berlin Jews. The following popular 
names in most places represent the accompanying 
Biblical names: Isidore, Isaac; Jacques and James, 
Jacob; Ludwig, Levi; Moritz, Moses. Benno is used 
for Benjamin, and in one case Dagobert for David. 
Among Jewish girls Regina and Rosa are popular 
names (N. Pulvermacher, “Berliner Vornamen,” 
Berlin, 1902). 

But notwithstanding this permission to adopt 
arbitrary surnames, there was still a tendency, at 
any rate among German-speaking Jews, to adapt 
these from Biblical names in one or other of their 
variant forms. Thus among the 5,000 names of 
patrons connected with Anglo-Jewish charitable in- 
stitutions in 1878 Jacobs found the most popular 
names to be the following: 














Name. Proportion. | Name. Proportion. 

Cohesie raisa Lin 26 Abraham and Abra- 

Davis......- .1782 hams 

Levy......«. . 1“ 85 | Harris 

Joseph ....... . 1" 47 | Moses... 

Isaac and Isaac .1"52 | Nathan 

Myer and Myers .. 26 | Woolf and Wolf..... 1*' 15 

Phillips 1% 65 | Barnetand Barnett.. 1° 127 

'Samuel 1 * 66 | Benjamin... “181 

Solomon and Solomons 1 “ 66 | Етшаппе1............. 1“ 181 

Jacob and Jacobs..... 1* 78 | Hyam and Hyams... 1 ** 185 

Hart. m 1"8 Marks orare кузен 1" 185 
Hyman and Hymans. 1 " 149 


It is accordingly of interest to study the different 
forms which Biblical names assume in various coun- 
tries when used as Jewish surnames. The following 
is a list of the more usual forms, the original Biblic- 
al name being given first: 

Aaron = Aarons, Aaronson, Aronoff, Aronson, 
Aronovich. Abraham = Aberke, Aberl, Aberlein, 
Aberlieb, Aberlin, Abers, Aberzuss, Abraham, Abra- 
hams, Abrahamson, Abram, Abrams, Abramovitch, 
Abramovitz, Abreska, Abromovitch, Afroemche, 
Afrom, Afromle, Babrahams, Braham, Ebermann, 
Ebri. Alexander — Alexander, Saunders, Sender. 
Asher = Anschel, Ansell, Archer, Ascher, Asher, 
Asherson, Assur, Maschel. 

Baruch = Bendit, Bendict, Benedict, Beniton, 
Berthold, Borach, Boruch. Benjamin = Lopes, 
Lopez, Seef, Seff, Wolf, Wolff, Wulf. 





David = Bendavid, David, Davids, Davidson, 
Davies, Davis, Davison, Tewel, Tewele, Teweles. , 

Elchanan = Elkan, Elkin. Eleazar = Eleasser, 
Eleazar, Ellosor, Lasar, Lazan, Lazar, Lazarus. 
Eliezer = Leeser, Leser, Lewis, Leyser, Löser. Eli- 
jah = Elias, Eliasaf, Eliassof, Eliason, Elie, Elijah, 
Ellis, Ellison. Emanuel = Emanuel, Manuel, Mer- 
del. Ephraim = Fischl, Fischlin, Fraime. Ezekiel = 
Eheskel, Ezekiel, Heskel, Kaskel. 

Gabriel = Gatril, Gefril Gedaliah = Guedall7. 
Gershon — Geronymus. Gideon — Gedide. 

Isaac = Eisech, Eissig, Gitzok, Ickzack, Isaac, 
Isaacs, Itzig, Izaaks, Hickman, Hitchcock, Lach 
man, Sachs, Sack, Sacks, Sace, Seckel, Sichel, Zek- 
lin. Israel — Israel, Israels, Israelson, Isril, Isserl 
Isserlein, Isserles. Issachar = Achsel, Bar, Вае, 
Barell; Barnard, Barnett, Berusch, Beer, Berlin 
Bernard, Berthold, Schulter. í 

Jacob = Benjacob, Jackson, Jacob, Jacobi, Jacobs, 
Jacobson, Jacobus, Jacoby, Jacof, Jainof, Kaplan, 
Kaplin, Kaplowitch, Kaufman, Kaufmann, Kopin- 
ski, Koppel, Koppellmann, Koppelvitch, Leppok, 
Marchant, Merchant, Scobeleff, Yokelson. Joel = 
Jool, Jolchen, Julius. Jonah — Jonas, Jonassohn, 
Jones. Joseph = Jees, Jessel, Jessop, J ocelyn, Josel, 
Joseph, Josephi, Josephs, J osephson, Joskin, Joslin, 
Jossel, Josselson, Yoish, Yosl Judah = Ben-Ari, 
Ben-Lób, Judah, Jewell, Judel, Judelson, Judith, 
Leo, Leon, Leoni, Leonte, Leontin, Leuw, Lion, 
Lionel, Lóbel, Lóblin, Leubusch, Lóbusch, Löwe 
Lowel, Lyon, Lyons. 

Levi = Aleuy, Elvy, Halevy, Ha-Levi, Lavey, 
Lebel, Leblin, Levay, Leib, Leopold, Leve, Levene, 
Levenson, Levi, Levie, Levien, Levin, Levinsky, 
Levinsohn, Levison, Levy, Lewey, Lewi, Lewin, 
Lewinsky, Lewinson, Lewis, Lob, Lobel, Loewe, 
Loewi, Louissohn, Lovy, Low, Lowy, Lowy. 

Manasseh = Manasse, Mannes, Menasci, Mones. | 
Marcus = Marx, Mordchen. Menahem = Man, 
Mandl, Manin, Mann, Mendel, Mendelson, Mendels- 
sohn, Mendl, Menke, Menken, Menkin, Menlin, 
Menzel, Monitz, Monnish. Moses — Mausche, Moise, 
Moritz, Mosche, Mosely, Mosen, Mosessohn, Moses- 
son, Moskin, Moss, Mosse, Mossel. 

Naphtali — Cerf, Harris, Harrison, Hart, Her- 
schell, Hershkovitz, Hertz, Hertzen, Hertz], Herz, 
Herzl, Hirsch, Hirschel, Hirschkovitsch, Huzka, 
Zewi. 

Samson — Sampson. Samuel = Samuels, Samuel- 
son, Sanvel, Sanville, Sanwil, Saville, Schmuel, 
Zangwill Simeon = Simeon, Simmel. Simon = 
Schimme, Schima, Schimchen. Solomon = Sala- 
man, Salman, Salmen, Salmon, Salmuth, Salom, 
Salome, Salomon, Salomone, Salomons, Schlemel, 
Schlome, Sloman, Slowman, Solomons, Sulei- 
man. 

Zachariah = Zacharias. 

Next to Biblical surnames, local ones have the 
greatest popularity among Jews, as can be seen 
from the following list of the most popular names 
among Alsatian Jews in 1784: 









Abraham а.а... 172 | Веп]ашїп................. 10 
Ach ...... .90 | Bernheim,or Bernheimer . 43 
Alexandre .. 92 | Bieart and^variants....... 24 
ATON (enn 50 | Віоећ.............. ..189 
Bahr and variants......... 22 | Blum... . 99. 
Barach and variants ...... 31 | Bolack and variants.. . 18 
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Brunschwig and variants.. 63 | Lehmann .......... Roa 33 
Cahen and variauts.,..... 15 | Levy... eee GIS 
David snars eoe bee 54 | Leyser......... .. 28 
Dreyfus... ..124. | Lippmann and variants... 26 
Elias or Elie. ... 96 | LÖW 

Emanuel.... +. 12 | Lówel 

Franck .............. ... 98 | Marx....... ..87 
Geismar .......... 2. 13 Mayer or Meyer.... .. 99 
Gerothwohl............... 12 | Moyses and variant; O86 
Gerson or Gerschem....... 10 Nathan . 25 
Gotschal........... ... 16 | Netter. wee 40 
Grumbach . .82 | Nordemann and variants.. 16 
Guggenheim.............. PICT cie eee e exer A 27 
Guntzburg and variants... 16 Picquer and variants...... 17 
Haas... Raphael ............. 22 
Hauser Клеї ..... 32 
Hemerdinger and va Salomon .. 50 
Héymünzss csi dace Samson .............. AE 
Hirsch or Hersch.......... Samuel and variants. .8 
Hirtz and variants . 10 | Sehnerb ............. . 10 
Hirtzel or Hertzel. . 48 Schwob ла кугы > УКЫ а 35 
Isaae ..... ee. eee ee 85 | Seeligman... J——— 2) 
Israel.. 89 | Simon..... . 18 
Jacob .. 6: Ulman . Зі 
Jonas. . 19 Uimo ......... . 15 
Joseph..... viste . 40 Wahl.......... .. 11 
Judas and variants.. .. 18 Weyl. ..187 
Kahn and variants.. .. 90 Wolff ......... . 37 
Kalz. lees e eii 19 Woog, Wogue... 2.16 
DANG. оаа кє 15 WOrmser оаа ааа 50 
Lazare or Lazarus......... 35 





Local names form, perhaps, the larger number of 
surnames among modern Jews, though no one lo- 
cally derived name occurs so frequently as the least 
common Biblical one. Besides general names like 
Hollander, Deutsch, Frank, Franco, Frankel, al- 
most every European country has contributed its 
quota. Holland has contributed Lleuwarden, Neu- 
megen, Limburg, Van Thal, and various other Vans, 
as Van Ryn (= Rhine), etc. 

Germany, of course, has contributed the largest 
number. Besides such well-known cities as Posen 
(hence Posner), Berlin (hence Berliner and Berlin- 
Sky), Bingen, Cassel, Treves (whence, according to 
some authorities, originated the very popular Alsa- 
tian name of Dreyfus) Dresden, Fulda (hence 
Fould) and Oppenheim, less familiar towns, like 

Flatau, Hildesheim, Bischoffsheim, 

Local Auerbach, Behrendt, Landshuth, Sulz- 
Names. berg, have contributed their share. 
A certain number of names which 

might at first sight seem to be derived artificially 
are merely names of towns, like Birnbaum (trans- 
lated into “Peartree”), Rosenberg, Sommerfeld, 
Griinberg (hence Greenberg), Goldberg, and Ruben- 
stein. The English Crawcour comes from Cracow, 
while Van Praagah is obviously the name of a 
Prague family that settled in Holland before going 
over to England. The name Gordon is said to be 
from the Russian Grodno. From Poland have come 
various general names, as Polano, Pollock, Polack, 
Polak, Pollak, Poole, Pool. Sephardic surnames, 
as already mentioned, are almost in variably local, 
as Almanzi, Castro, Carvajal, Leon, Navarro, Robles 
(Spanish), and Almeida, Carvallo, Miranda, and Pieba 
(Portuguese). Many Italian names are also of this 
class, as Alatino, Genese (from Genoa), Meldola, 
Montefiore, Mortara, Pisa, and Romanelli (with its 
variants Romanin, Romain, Romayne, and Romanel). 
Even in the East there are names of these last two 
classes, Behar (from Bejar), Galante, Veneziani, 
though there are a few Arabic names like Alfandari 





and Haggis; Greek, as Galipapa and Pappo; and a 
few Turkish, as Jamila, Bilbil, and Sabad (Franco, 
“Histoire des Israélites de l'Empire Ottoman,” pp. 
284-285). 

Going still farther east, the curious custom which 
prevails among the Bene Isracl may be mentioned 
of changing Biblical names to similar Hindu names 
with the addition of jee, thus Benjamin into Benma- 
jee, Abraham into Abrajee, David into Dawoodjee, 
Jacob into Akkoobjee. Before dismissing the local 
names, the names Altschul or Altschuler, derived 
from the Altschul of Prague, should be mentioned. 
To the signs of the Frankfort Judengasse are due the 
names of some of the best known of Jewish families: 
Rothschild (“red shield”), Schwarzschild, Adler, 
Ganz or Gans (“goose”), Schiff (“ship ”), Strauss 
(“ostrich”), and Ochs. Schudt gives a list of these 
signs (“Jüdische Merckwiirdigkeiten,” iii. 151-154). 

Turning to the next great source from which have 
been derived the surnames used in ordinary nomen- 
clature — trades and occupations —such names as 
Kaufmann and Marchant (“merchant”) become 
prominent. Others of the same kind are: Spiel- 
mann (“player”); Steinschneider (“engraver”); 

Schuster, Schneider, Schneiders, and 

Official  Snyders(*tailor"; in Hebrew Hayyat; 

Names and hence Chayet); Wechsler (“money- 
Nick- changer”). But there are others that 
names. are more distinctively Jewish: Par- 
nass and Gabbay, from the synagogue 
officials who were so called; Singer, Cantor, Voor- 
sanger, Chazan, Cantarini, from the singers of 
Isracl; Shochet, Schaechter, Schechter, from the 
ritual slaughterer; Ballin, a bath-keeper; Shadkun, 
a marriage-broker; Moreno, Rabe, Rabinowitz, and 
Rabbinovitz, rabbis; Benmohel, one who performed 
the sacred rite of Abraham, Atnumber of Arabic 
names are of similar origin: Al-Fakhkhar, a potter; 
Mocatta, a mason. or possibly a soldier (Al-Muka- 
til). For the various forms of Cohen sce Jew. Encyc. 
iv. 144. 

Descriptive titles, again, are mainly derived from 
modern languages, and are sometimes translated into 
Hebrew: thus, Azariah dei Rossi is known as Azariah 
Min ha-Adummim; or sometimes the Hebrew name 
is translated into the current languages: thus Jafch 
(“beautiful”) is translated into Schon, Schéndel, 
Schandel, Bonfet. 

Nicknames seem not to be so frequently adopted 
as surnames among Jews, though so usual among 
them in the ordinary life of the ghetto. Yom-Tob 
and Purim are possibly to be included in this class, 
and it is said that the various forms of Kaiser and 
King are derived from players of that part in the 
Purim plays. Instead of nicknames, modern Jews 
use contractions of Hebrew descriptive names; thus, 
Shén represents Sheliah Ne’eman, and Schatz, She- 
liah Zibbur; Katz (“cat”) represents Kohn Zedek ; 
Goetz (in English, Yates) equals Ger Zedek; Sack 
is used for a member of the Zera‘ Kodesh, or “holy 
posterity,” and it is said that when an ^s" is at- 
tached this reference is to the fraternity of that name 
at Speyer. Bran, Braun, or Brown is said to repre- 
sent Ben Rabbi Nahman; while Bril represents Ben 
Rabbi Judah Lob. 

A few miscellaneous names may be referred to: 
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Speranza, which is used as a woman's name, occurs 
in the form of Sprinzer in Russia; Margolious and 
Margolioth are variations of Margaret; and Margue- 
rite (“ pearl ”) finds equivalents in Perel and Perles. 
The Wahls claim to descend from Saul Wahl, who 
was king of Poland for one day. Schéntheil is 
supposed to be a translation of Bonaparte, and 
Stiebel is derived from the little room kept for the 
* bahur" in rich Jews’ houses. 

Change of name was not an unusual occurrence 
in Biblical times, if one may judge by the instances 
occurring among the Patriarchs, and it seems to 
have been not altogether unknown in later times. 

Thus, Moses Benveniste mentions a 

Change of certain Obadiah who wandered from 

Name. Germany to Turkey in 1654 and 

changed his name to Moses because 

the former name was unusual (Responsa, i. 40). 
Later in the Middle Ages a person who was danger- 
ously sick would change his name in the hope that 
the Angelof Death, who summons persons by name, 
would be baffled thereby. This custom, known as 
“meshanneh shem,” is given in the Talmud (R. Н. 
172) and is mentioned by Judah Hasid (“Sefer Ha- 
sidim," No. 945). One of the names thus adopted 
was the appropriate one of Hayyim, for the various 
forms of which see Jew. Excvc. vi. 971. In order 
to prevent any misunderstanding at the resurrection 
the cabalists later recommended persons to learn а 
psalm the first and last verses of which began and 
ended with the first and last letters of their names. 
Particular care is to be taken in the writing of names 
in legal documents, the slightest error in which in- 
validates them. Hence there are quite a number of 
monographs on names, both personal and geograph- 
ical, the first of which was that written by Simhah 
Cohen; the best known is that of Samuel ben Phoe- 
bus and Ephraim Zalman Margulies entitled “Tib 
Gittin.” 

_Itwas thought that Jewsof the same name should 
not live in the same town or permit their children to 
marry into each others’ families (“Sefer Hasidim,” 
Nos. 94-84); this seems to have some reference to ex- 


ogamy. It is even urged that one should not marry 
a woman of the same name as one’s 

Supersti- mother; or that she should be required 
tions. to change it (¢b. No. 28). Even to the 


present day it is considered unlucky 
in Russia for a father-in-law to have the same name 
as the bridegroom. When several children have 
died in a family the next that is born has no name 
given to it, but is referred to as “ Alter,” or “ Al- 
terke,” the view: being that the Angel of Death, not 
knowing the name of the child, will not be able to 
seize it. When such а child attains the marriage- 
able age, a new name, generaliy that of one of the 
Patriarchs, is given to it. For a somewhat similar 
reason it is considered unlucky in Lithuania to call 
an only child by his right name. For geographical 
names see PrAcE-NAMES.. 

Finally, it may perhaps be desirable to refer to 
the frequent practise among Jewish authors of 
adopting pen-names. It was, indeed, customary for 
well-known authors of medieval times to be known 
by the titles of their works rather than by their 
ownnames. Thus, Jacob ben Asher is referred to as 


the “Tur” оге * Ba/al ha-Turim”; Joseph Caro is 
known as the “Bet Yosef”; and Ezekiel Landau 
as “Noda‘ bi-Yehudah”; while even 
more frequently were authors known 
by contracted forms of their names, 
with the addition of some honorary 
prefix, as given above. Among contemporary He- 
brew writers this practise is still more widely ob- 
served, though no honorary title is prefixed. A list 
is given by M. Schwab in his “ Repertoire" (Supple- 
ment, pp. 200-207). Most Yiddish writers, indeed, 
appear to prefer to write under some pen-name or 
pseudonym, and their example is at times followed 
by modern writers of Hebrew, though these, as a 
rule, prefer to give a name composed of their ini- 
tials. Following is a list of the most prominent 
pen-names adopted in recent years by contempo- 
rary writers. Many of these print their Hebrew 
names in Latin characters, and their transliteration 


Pen- 
Names. 


is followed here: 


PSEUDONYMS. 


Adam 

Adir 

Ahad ha-‘Am 

Aus Kapelusmacher 
Bas-Malke 

Ben Dawid 

Ben Efraim 

Ben Nez 

Ben Omi 

Ben Pores 
Ben-Tomar 
Benyemini 
Bernstein, Dawid 
Bücherfresser 
Buki ben Jogli 
Chaim Barburim 
Chaim Bolbetun 
Dawid 

Debkin, T. E. 

Der Dasiger 
Dofek 

Elifeelet mi-Sastschim. 
Eli Kozin Hazhakueli 
Emes 

Essbücher 

Esther 

Finkel, L. 
Fremder 

Gam-Su 

Genosse Cervera 
Goldberg, A. 
Gorin 

Graf M. I. Kweetl 
Haggai 
Ha-Jossem mi-Nimirow 
Herdner 

Hoido, J. 

Isabella 

Ish 

Ish Nomi 
Jainkele Chochem 
Jaknehuz 

Jankele Traschke 
Jehalel 


AUTHORS. 


Andermann, D. M. 
Deinard, E. 
Ginzberg 
Selikowitsh 
Samostshin, Mrs. 
Davidovich 
Baranow, M. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Rabinovich, M. J. 
Bukanski 

Perez, J. L. 
Katzenelson, I. B. 
Cahan, Abraham 
Rabinowitsch, S. 
Katzenellenbogen 
Winchevsky, M. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Pinsk, D. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Pinski, D. 
Samostschin, P. 
Linetzki, I. J. 
Spektor, M. 
Rabinowitsch, S. 
Rabinowitsch, S. 
Perez, J. L. 
Fried, M. 

Perez, J. L. 
Kobrin, L. 
Frischmann, D. 
Goido, J. 

Cantor 

Haishin, G. 
Perez, J. L. 
Lerner, J. J. 
Goido, J. 
Spektor, Mrs. 
Shapiro, E. I. ` 
Wechsler, M. 
Rombro, J. 
Goldberg, I. Ch. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Lewin, I. ore 
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Kebebsigbm, A. 
Krantz, Ph. 
Lamedwownik 
Lampenputzer 

Lez vun der Redakzie 
Libin, Z. 

Litwisher Philosoph 
Luziper 

Mabsin 

Magid vun Ewjenishok 
Mendele Mocher Sforim 
Meshugener Philosoph 
Moshe Glüzel 
Nachman ben Wowsi 
Paloi 

Proletarishker Magid 
Puls, D. 

Р. Z. 

Rafaelowitsh, Sh. 
Rüuberjüdel 

Rebi Kozin 
Sambation 
Selikowitsh, M. 
Shadher 

Sha Peshes 

Shelumiel 

Sholem Aleechem 
Shomer 

Shulamis 
Ssar-schel-Jam 
Ssimchessossen 
Stizer, Dr. 
Wachlaklakes 
Welwel Zopzerik 
Witeblanin, L. 
Yabhir 

Yahir 

Yazhir 
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Goido, J. 

Rombro, J. 
Spektor, M. 

Perez, J. L. 

Perez, J. L. 
Gurewitsh 
Selikowitsh 

Perez, J. L. 
Graunstein, M. 
Feigenbaum, B. 
Abramowitsch, S. J. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Cantor 

Lewner, J. B. 
Perez, J. L. 
Cahan, Ab. 

Pinski, D. 
Samostshin, P. 
Kobrin, L. 
Feigenbaum, B. 
Rabnizki 
Selikowitsh 
Schatzkes, M. A. 
Vielstein 
Feigenbaum, B. 
Rabinowitsh, S. 
Rabinowitsh, S. 
Shaikewitsh, N. M. 
Rabinowitsh, S. 
Meisach, J. 

Fried, M. 

Perez, J. L. 
Selikowitsh 
Cantor 

Kobrin, L. 
Rittenburg, I. 
Rabbinowicz, J. E. 
Mohilewer, Samuel 


Zelophehad bar Chuschim Lilienblum 
Of course, other Jewish litterateurs besides the 


above have adopted pen-names. 


L Zangwill has 
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written under the names “J. Freeman Bell? (in col- 

laboration), “Countess von S.," and * Marshallik ”; 

Mrs. Frankau is known as “Frank Danby”; and 

so on; butthere is nothing specifically Jewish about 

this adoption of a pen-name. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biblical: G. Buchanan Gray, Hebrew Proper 
Names, London, 1898; T. Nüldeke, in Cheyne апа Black, 
Encyc. Bibl. (with extensive bibliography). Talmudic: 
Schorr, in. He-Haluz, vol. ix.; Н. P. Chajes, Beiträge zur 
Nordsemitixchen Onomatologie; Bacher, in R. E.J. xiv. 
42-47. Modern: Andrée, Zur Volkskunde der Juden, pp. 
120-128 : Zunz, Namen der Juden, in Ges. Schriften. ii. 1-89 ; 
Low, Lebensalter, pp. 92-109; Orient, Lit. vi. 129-241; vii. 
42, 620; Steinschneider, in Hebr. Bihl. pp. 556, 962 ; idem, in 
Z. D. M. G. xxxii. 91 : Hyamson, Jewish Surnames, in Jew- 
ish Literary Annual, 1908, pp. 53-78; M. Sablatzky. Lexikon 
der Pseudonymen Hebr. Schriftsteller, Berdychev, 1902, 


NAMES OF GOD. —Biblical Data: Like other 
Hebrew proper names, the name of God is more 
than a mere distinguishing title. It represents the 
Hebrew conception of the divine nature or char- 
acter and of the relation of God to His people. It 
represents the Deity as He is known to His wor- 
shipers, and stands for all those attributes which He 
bears in relation to them and which are revealed to 
them through His activity on their behalf. A new 
manifestation of His interest or care may give rise 


toa new name. So, also, an old name may acquire 
new content and significance through new and 
varied experience of these sacred relations. 

It can readily be understood, therefore, how the 
divine name is often spoken of as equivalent to the 
divine presence or power or glory. In Ex. xxiii. 
20-23 it is promised that Yuwu's angel will lead 
and give victory to His people, who must yield rev- 
erent obedience, for, the Lord says, “my name is in 
him." The devout Israelite will not take the name 
of a false god upon his lips (Ex. xxiii. 18; Josh. 
xxiii. 7; Hosea ii. 16-17; Ps. xvi. 4). To make 
mention of Yuwu’s name is to assert confidence in 
His strength and present and efficient aid. The name 
excites emotions of love, joy, and praise (Ps. v. 11; 
vii. 17; ix. 2; xx. 1, 7. That name is, therefore, 
especially connected with the altar or sanctuary, the 
place where God records His name (Ex. xx. 24), or 
*the place which the Lord your God shall choose 
out of all your tribes to put His name there” (Deut. 
xii. б; comp. I Kings viii, 16, 29; ix. 8; Jer. vii. 
19). The Temple is “the place of the name of the 
Lord of hosts, the mount Zion" (Isa. xviii, 7). In 
one or two comparatively late passages “the Name” 
(Dwn) is used absolutely, doubtless as an equivalent 
for “the name of Ynwit” (Lev. xxiv. 11, 16; comp. 
Deut. xxviii, 58). 

Of the names of God in the Old Testament, that 
which occurs most frequently (6,898 times) is the 
so-called Tetragrammaton, Yuwn (nr), the dis- 
tinctive personal name of the God of 
Israel. This name is commonly repre- 
sented in modern translations by the 
form “Jehovah,” which, however, is a philological 
impossibility (see Jenovan). This form has arisen 
through attempting to pronounce the consonants of 
the name with the vowels of Adonai (*348 = “ Lord”), 
which the Masorites have inserted in the text, indi- 
cating thereby that Adonai was to be read (as a 
“keri perpetuum") instead of Yawn. When the 
name Adonai itself precedes, to avoid repetition 
of this name, Yuwm is written by the Masorites 
with the vowels of Elohim,-in which case Elohim is 
read instead of Үнүн. In consequence of this Mas- 
oretic reading the authorized and revised English 
versions (though not the American edition of the re- 
vised version) render Ymwi by the word “Lord” 
in the great majority of cases. 

This name, according to the narrative in Ex. iii. 
(E), was made known to Moses in a vision at Horeb. 
In another, parallel narrative (Ex. vi. 2, 8, P) it is 
stated that the name was not known to the Patri- 
archs. Itisused by one of the documentary sources 
of Genesis (J), but scarcely if at all by the others. 
Its use is avoided by some later writers also. It 
does not occur in Ecclesiastes, and in Daniel is found 
only in ch. ix. The writer of Chronicles shows a 
preference for the form Elohim, and in Ps. xlii.- 
Іхххій, Elohim occurs much more frequently than 
Үпүп, probably having been substituted in some 
places for the latter name, as in Ps. liii, (comp. Ps. 
xiv.). 

In appearance, Yawn (my) is the third person 
singular imperfect “kal” of the verb тул (“to be”), 
meaning, therefore, “He is,” or “He will be," or, 
perhaps, “ He lives,” the root idea of the word being, 


YHWH. 
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probably, “to blow,” “to breathe,” and hence, “to 
live.” With this explanation agrees the meaning of 
the name given in Ex, iii, 14, where God is repre- 
sented as speaking, and hence as using the first per- 
son—" Iam" (AN, from mn, the later equivalent 
of the archaic stem mn). The meaning would, 
therefore, be “He who is self-existing, self-suffi- 


cient," or, more concretely, * He who lives,” the ab- | 


stract conception of pure existence being foreign to 
Hebrew thought. There is no doubt that the idea 
of life was intimately connected with the name 
Үпүп from early times. He is the living God, as 


contrasted with the lifeless gods of the heathen, and 
He is the source and author of life (comp. I Kings 


xviii; Isa. xli. 96-99, xliv. 6-20; Jer. x. 10, 14; 
Gen. ii. 7; etc.). So familiar is this conception of 
God to the Hebrew mind that it appears in the com- 
mon formula of an oath, “hai YHWH” (= “as YHWH 
lives”; Ruth iii. 18; I Sam. xiv. 45; etc.). 

If the explanation of the form above given be the 
true one, the original pronunciation must have been 
Yahweh (ym) or Yahaweh (mm). From this the 


contracted form Jah or Yah (m) is most readily 
explained, and also the forms Jeho or Yeho (im = 
3m = n, and Jo or Yo (jw contracted from 47m), 
which the word assumes in combination in the first 
part of compound proper names, and Yahu or Yah 
6m —m) in the second part of such names. The 
fact may also be mentioned that in Samaritan poetry 
mm rimes with words similar in ending to Yahweh, 
and Theodoret (* Quest. 15 in Exodum ”) states that 
the Samaritans pronounced the name 'Iafé. Epi- 
phanius ascribes the same pronunciation to an early 
Christian sect. Clement of Alexandria, still more 
exactly, pronounces 'Iaové or 'Iaovaí, and Origen, 
Таў. Aquila wrote the name in archaic Hebrew let- 
ters. In the Jewish-Egyptian magic-papyri it ap- 
pears as Iawouye. At least as early as the third cen- 
tury B.C. the name seems to have been regarded 
by the Jews asa “nomen ineffabile,” on the basis of 
a somewhat extreme interpretation of Ex. xx. 7 and 
Lev. xxiv. 11 (see Philo, * De Vita Mosis," iii. 519, 
529). Written only in consonants, the true pronun- 
ciation was forgotten by them. The Septuagint, 
and after it the New Testament, invariably render 
ókhpioc (^ the Lord”). 

Various conjectures have been made in recent 
times respecting à possible foreign origin of this 
name. Some derive it from the Kenites, with whom 
Moses sojourned, Sinai, the ancient dwelling-place 
of Yawn, having been, according to the oldest tradi- 
tion, in the Kenite country. А Canaanite, and, 
again, a Babylonian, origin have been proposed, but 
upon grounds which are still uncertain. Various 
explanations of the meaning of the name, differing 
from that given above, have been proposed: e.g., 
(1) that it is derived from mmn (“to fall”), and orig- 
inally designated some sacred object, such as a stone, 
possibly an aerolite, which was believed to have 
fallen from heaven; (2) or from mn (“to blow ”), a 
name for the god of wind and storm; (8) or from the 
«Ме? form of mn (“to be”), meaning, “He who 
causes to be,” “the Creator”; (4) or from the same 
root, with the meaning “to fall,” “He who causes 
to fall” the rain and the thunderbolt—“ the storm- 
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god.” The first explanation, following Ex. iii. 14, 
is, on the whole, to be preferred. 

The most common of the originally appellative 
names of God is Elohim (mwow), plural in form 
though commonly construed with a singular verb or: 
adjective. This is, most probably, to be explained 
as the plural of majesty or excellence, 
expressing high dignity or greatness: 
comp. the similar use of plurals of 
“ba‘al” (master) and “adon” (lord). In Ethiopic, 
Amlak (*lords") is the common name for God. 
The singular, Eloah (mox ), is comparatively rare, 
occurring only in poetry and late prose (in Job, 41 
times). The same divine name is found in Arabic 
(Паһ) and in Aramaic (elah). The singular is used 
in six places for heathen deities (II Chron. xxxii. 15; 
Dan. xi. 37, 88; etc.), and the plural also, a few 
times, either for gods or images (Ex. ix. 1, xii. 12, 
xx. 8; etc.) or for one god (Ex. xxxii. 1; Gen. xxxi. 
30, 32; еѓс.). Inthe great majority of cases both are 
used as names of the one God of Israel. 

The root-meaning of the word is unknown. The 
most probable theory is that it may be connected 
with the old Arabic verb “alih” (to be perplexed, 
afraid; to seek refuge because of fear). Eloah, Elo- 
him, would, therefore, be * He who is the object of 
fear or reverence," or * He with whom one who is 
afraid takes refuge" (comp. the name “fear of 
Isaac" in Gen. xxxi. 42, 58; see also Isa. viii. 18; 
Ps. xxvi. 12). The predominance of this name in 
the later writings, as compared with the more dis- 
tinctively Hebrew national name Үнзун, may have 
been due to the broadening idea of God as the tran- 
scendent and universal Lord. 

The word El бю) appears in Assyrian (ilu) and 
Phenician, as well as in Hebrew, as an ordinary 

name of God. It is found also in the 
El. South-Arabian dialects, and in Ara- 
maic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, as also in 
Hebrew, as an element in proper names. It is used 
in both the singular and plural, both for other gods 
and for the God of Israel. As a name of God, 
however, it is used chiefly in poetry and prophetic 
discourse, rarely in prose, and then usually with 
some epithet attached, as *a jealous God." Other 
examples of its use with some attribute or epithet 
are: El ‘Elyon (“most high God”), El Shaddai 
(* God Almighty”), El ‘Olam (“everlasting God”), 
El Hai (“living God”), El Ro’i (“God of seeing”), 
El Elohe Israel (* God, the God of Israel”), El Gib- 
bor (* Hero боа”). ` 

The commonly accepted derivation of this пате 
from the Hebrew root by 5, “to be strong," is ex- 
tremely doubtful A similar root has been ex- 
plained from the Arabic as meaning “to bein front," 
“to be foremost,” “to lead,” “to rule,” which would 
give the meaning “leader,” “lord.” But the fact 
that the e in El was originally short, as seen in such 
proper names as Elkanah, Elihu PIN, NITTON), | 


and in the Assyrian “ilu,” is strong evidence against 
this derivation. As in the case of Elohim, it is nec- 
essary to admit that the original meaning is not cer- 
tainly known. : 
The word Shaddai (1), which occurs along with 


El, is also used independently as а name of God, 


Elohim. 
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chiefly in the Book of Job. Itis commonly rendered 
“the Almighty ” (in LXX., sometimes cavrospárop). 
The Hebrew root “shadad,” from 

Shaddai which it has been supposed to be de- 
апа ‘Е1уоп. rived, means, however, “to overpow- 
er,” “to treat with violence,” “to lay 

waste." This would give Shaddai the meaning 
* devastator;" or “destroyer,” which can hardly be 
right. It is possible, however, that the original 
significance was that of "overmastering ” or “ over- 
powering strength," and that this meaning persists 
in the divinename. Another interesting suggestion 
is that it may be connected with the Assyrian 
* shadu ” (mountain), an epithet sometimes attached 
to the names of Assyrian deities. It is conjectured 
also that the pointing of ® may be due to an im- 


probable rabbinical explanation of the word as v17t5 
(“He who is sufficient”), and that the word origi- 
nally may have been without the doubling of the 
middle letter. According to Ex, vi. 2, 8, this is the 
name by which God was known to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

The name ‘Elyon’ (м) occurs with EL with 
Ymwn, with Elohim, and also alone, chiefly in 
poetic and late passages. According to Philo Byb- 
lius (Eusebius, “ Preparatio Evangelica," i. 10), the 
Phenicians used what appears to be the same name 
for God, Eùr, 

Adonai (ITN) occurs as a name of God -apart 
from its use by the Masorites as a substituted read- 

ing for Yuwir It was, probably, at 

Adonai first Adoni (“my Lord”) or Adonai 
and Ba'al. (“my Lord,” plural of majesty), and 

later assumed this form, as a proper 
name, to distinguish it from other uses of the same 
word. The simple form Adon, with and without 
the article, also occurs as a divine name. The name 


Ba‘al (буз), apparently as an equivalent for Үнүп, 
occurs as an element in a number of compound 
proper names, such as Jerubbaal, Ishbaal, Meribaal, 
etc. Some of these names, probably at a time when 
the name of Baal had fallen into disrepute (comp. 
Hosea ii. 16, 17), seem to have been changed by the 
substitution of El or Bosheth for Baal (comp. II 
Sam. ii. 8, iv. 4, v. 16; I Chron. viii. 88, 84; ix. 39, 
40; xiv. 1). 

Other titlesapplied tothe God of Israel, but which 
can scarcely be called names, are the following: 
Abir (“Strong One” of Jacob or Israel; Gen. xlix. 
24; Isa. i. 24; etc.); Kedosh Yisrael (“Holy One of 
Israel"; Isa, 1,4, xxxi.1; etc.) ; Zur (^ Rock ") and Zur 
Yisrael (“ Rock of Israel”; П Sam. xxiii. 8; Isa. xxx. 
29; Deut. xxxii. 4, 18, 80); Eben Yisrael (“Stone of 
Israel”; Gen. xlix. 24 [text doubtful]. 

The names Yuwu and Elohim frequently occur 
with the word Zeba’ot (* hosts ”), as Yiwu Elohe Ze- 
ba'ot (* Yiwn God of Hosts”) or “God of Hosts”; 
or, most frequently, “Упал of Hosts.” To this 
last Adonai is often prefixed, making the title 
“Lord Yuwu of Hosts." "This com- 
pound divine name occurs chiefly in 
the prophetic literature and does not 
appear at all in the Peutateuch or in Joshua or 
Judges. The original meaning of Zeba'ot is prob- 
ably to be found in I Sam. xvii. 45, where “Үпүп 


Zeba’ot. 





Zeba'ot" is interpreted as denoting “the God of the 

armies of Israel” (comp. Josh. v. 18-15; Isa. xiii. 4), 

The word, apart from this special use, always means 

armies or hosts of men, as, for example, in Ex. vi. 

26, vii. 4, xii. 41, while the singular “ зара” is used to 

designate the heavenly host. It is noteworthy also 

that the name Yirwir Zeba'ot is more than once di- 

rectly associated with the Ark, which was the sym- 

bol of God's presence in the midst of the hosts of 

His people (Num. x. 85, 86; I Sam. iv. 4; II Sam. 

vi. 2). Later, and especially in prophetic usage, 

the word was transferred to the heavenly hosts, or 

rather the heavenly were added to the earthly hosts. 

For this idea of heavenly hosts joining their forces 

with those of God's people, or fighting on behalf 

of God's servants, compare Judges v. 20; 1I Kings 

vi. 16, 17; Ps. xxxiv. 7, lxviii. 17. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, London, 1896 ; 
Driver, The Book. of Genesis, excursus i., pp. 402-409, Lon- 
don, 1901; Spurrell, Hebrew Text of Genesis, Appendix ii.; 
Driver, on the Tetragrammaton, in Studia Biblica, vol. i. 
Oxford, 1885; Kuenen, Religion of Tsrael (English transl.), 
ы 2 Montefiore, Religion of Hebrews, pp. 50-53, London, 
E. C. J. F. McL. 

—In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis as 
well as the cabalists steadfastly maintained their be- 
licf in monotheism. Hence they recognized only 
one proper name for the Deity, considering the other 
names as appellations or titles signifying divinity, 
perfection, and power, or as characterizing His acts 
as observed and appreciated by mankind in the vari- 
ous stages of theirdevelopment. The cabalists illus- 
trate this by the instance of one who looks at the 
sun through various-colored glasses, which change 
the impressions produced upon the observer, but do 
not affect the sun. 

The name Yuwn is considered as the Name 
proper; it was known in the earliest rabbinical 
works simply as the Name; also as Shem ha- 
Meyuhad (“the Extraordinary Name”; Sifre, Num. 
148); as Shem ha-Meforash (“the Distinguished 

Name”; Yoma vi. 2); as Shem ben 
The Name. Arba‘ Otiyyot (“the Tetragrammaton” 

or “the Quadriliteral Name”; Kid. 
71а); and as Yod He Waw He (spelling the letters 
of Yawn). The pronunciation of the written Name 
was used only by the priests in the Temple when 
blessing the people (Num, vi. 22-27); outside the 

Temple they used the title “Adonai” (Sotah vii. 6; 

p.388). The high priest mentioned the Name on 

Yom Kippur ten times (Tosef., Yoma, ii.; 39b). R. 

Johanan said the sages delivered to their disciples 

the key to the Name once in every Sabbatical year. 

The sages quoted, “This is my name for ever, and 

this is my memorial unto all generations” (Ex. iii. 

15). Here the word “le-‘olam” (forever) is written 

defectively, being without the “ waw ” for the vowel 

“о,” which renders the reading *1e-'allem " (to con- 

ceal; Kid. 71а). See SHEM na-Mrronasi. 

The restriction upon communicating the Name 
proper probably originated in Oriental ctiquotte; in 
the East even a teacher was not called by name. 
For naming his master Elisha, Gehazi was punished 
with leprosy (II Kings viii. 5; Sanh. 100a) After 
the death of the high priest Simeon the Righteous, 
forty years prior to the destruction of the Temple, 
the priests ceased to pronounce the Name (Yoma 
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89b). From that time the pronunciation of the Name 
was prohibited. “Whoever pronounces the Name 
forfeits his portion in the future world" (Sanh. xi. 
1. Hananiah ben Teradion was punished for teach- 
ing his disciplesthe pronunciation of the Name ('Ab. 
Zarah 17b) It appears that a majority of the 
priestsin the last days of the Temple were unworthy 
to pronounce the Name, and a combination of the 
letters or of the equivalents of the letters consti- 
tuting the Name was employed by the priests in the 
Temple. Thus the Twelve-Lettered Name was sub- 
stituted, which, a baraita says, was at first taught to 
every priest; but with the increase of the number of 
licentious priests the Name was revealed only to the 
pious ones, who “swallowed” its pronunciation 
while the other priests were chanting. Another 
combination, the Forty-two-Lettered Name, Rab 
says, was taught only to whomever was known to 
be of good character and disposition, temperate, 
and in the prime of life (Kid. 7ia; comp. Rashi to 
‘Ab. Zarah 17b) Maimonides, in his “Moreh,” 
thinks that these names were perhaps composed of 
several other divine names. 
The Incommunicable Name was pronounced 
* Adonai,” and where Adonai and Yiwu occur to- 
gether the latter was pronounced “Elohim.” After 
the destruction of the Second Temple there remained 
no trace of knowledge as to the pronunciation of the 
Name (sce Jenovan). The commentators, how- 
ever, agree as to its interpretation, that it denotes 
the cternal and everlasting existence of God, and 
that it is a composition of mm mnm mn (meaning 
“a Being of the Past, the Present, and the Future”), 
The name Ehyeh (mN) denotes His potency in 
the immediate future, and is part of Үнүн. The 
phrase “ehyeh-asher-ehyeh” (Ex. iii. 14) is inter- 
preted by some authorities as “I will be because 
I will be,” using the second part as a 


Ehyeh- gloss and referring to God's promise, 
Asher- “Certainly I will be [ehyeh] with 
Ehyeh. thee" (Ex. iii. 12). Other authorities 
claim that the whole phrase forms one 

name, The Targum Onkelos leaves the phrase un- 


translated and is so quoted in the Talmud (B. D. 
78a). Тһе “І AM THAT I AM” of the Author- 
ized Version is based on this view. 

The name Yah (m) is composed of the first letters 
of Yuwn. There is a difference of opinion between 
Rab end R. Samuel as to whether or net * hallelu- 
jah" is а compound word or two separate words 
meaning “ praise ye Yah” (Yer. Meg. i. 9; Pes. 1172). 
The name Ho (35) is declared to be the middle part 
of Үпүп and an abridged form of the Name 
(Shab. 104a; Suk. iv. 5). 

Elohim denotes multiplied power, that is, the 
Almighty, and describes God as the Creator of na- 
ture. R. Jacob Asheri, the author of the “Turim,” 
in his annotations to the Pentateuch, says the numer- 
ical value of the letters in now (“ Elohim ”) equals 
the value (86) of those in yann (“nature”) Elo- 
him represents the force of “din” (fixed laws), while 
Yuw is the modification of the natural Jaws and 
the elements of *rabamim? (mercy and leniency) 
as reflected in the developed state of mankind. In 
the Zohar, R. Simeon says the Divine Name (Үүн) 
was mentioned only when the world was perfected, 


and quotes Gen. ii. 4 (Hebr.)—^in the day that 
Үнүн made the earth and the heavens.” The word 
“‘asot” is interpreted as “perfected,” after the 
Creation (Zohar, Yitro, 88a, ed. Wilna, 1882). El 
is part of Elohim, meaning simply “power” (= 
“mighty ”). “Shaddai” is explained as “ the self- 
sufficient " (*she-dai hu lo”). 

The sacredness of the divine names must be rec- 
ognized by the professional scribe who writes the 
Scriptures, or the chapters for the phylacteries and 
the mezuzah. Before transcribing any of the divine 
names he prepares mentally to sanctify them. Once 
he begins a name he does not stop until it is fin- 
ished, and he must not be interrupted while writing 
it, even to greet а king. If an error is made in wri- 
ting it, it may not be erased, but a line must be 
drawn round it to show that it is canceled, and the 
whole page must be put in a genizah and a new 
page begun. 

The number of divine names that require the 
Scribe's special care is seven: El, Elohim, Adonai, 
Yuwu, Ehyeh-Asher-Ehyeh, Shaddai, and Zeba'ot. 
R. Jose, however, considered Zeba’ot a common 

name (Soferim iv. 1; Yer. R. Н. і. 1; 
The Seven Ab. R. N. xxxiv.; “Sefer Yezirah,” 
Names. ix) R. Ishmael held that even Elo- 
him is common (Sanh. 662). AN other 
names, such as Merciful, Gracious, and Faithful, 
merely represent attributes that are common also to 
human beings (Sheb. 85a). The prohibition of blas- 
phemy, for which capital punishment is prescribed, 
refers only to the Name proper— Үнүн (Soferim 
iv., end; сотр. Sanh. 66a). In many of the pas- 
sages in which “elohim” occurs in the Bible it re- 
fers to Gentile deities, or in some instances to pow-- 
erful or learned men (comp. Gen. iii. 5; ont 
роко), to judges (Ex. xxi. 6), or to Israel (Ps. 
Ixxxi. 9, Ixxxii. 6; see Tan., Kedoshim) Adonai 
sometimes refers to a distinguished person (comp. 
Gen. xviii. 3). Even the name Yuwu, misused in 
the narrative of Micah (Judges xvii. 2, 8, 13; xviii. 
6), is not a divine name, according to the decisive 
authority (Sheb. 35b). A list of all the doubtful 
divine names found in the Scriptures is given in 
Soferim and in the codes. 

The Talmud says Shalom (* Peace”; Judges vi. 
$3) is the name of God, consequently one is not per- 
mitted to greet another with the word “shalom” in 
unholy places (Shab. 10b). The name Shelomoh 
(from shalom) refers to the God of Peace, and the 
Rabbis assert that the Song of Solomon isa dramati- 
zation of the love of God: “Shalom” to His people 
Israel = “ Shulamite.” “King of kings” in Dan. ii. 
ЗТ refers to God. **Attik Yamin " (2d. vii. 9) refers 
tothe Ancient One of the universe (see Yalk., Chron. 
1076). The pronoun “Ani” (I) is a name of God 
(Suk. iv. 5). The first verse in Ezekiel (*we-Ani ") 
refers to God (Tos. Suk. 45a). Hillel’s epigram “If 
I fam] here everything is here” (Suk. 58a) is inter- 
preted as referring to God. The divine names are 
called in the Talmud * Azkarot,” or * Adkarata” in 
the Aramaic form. Divine names that occur in the 
handwriting of minim should be excised and buried 
jn the genizah (Shab. 116a; Cant. R. ii. 4). God is 
named also Ha-Geburah (* The Majesty" ; Shab.87a), 
but generally Ha-Makom (“The Omnipresence ”), 
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accompanied with Baruk-hu (“Praised be He”). 
For other appellations see list below. | 
It became the custom at an early period to use the 
name of God in personal greetings, as “The Lord be 
with thee,” or “The Lord bless thee” (Ruth ii. 4; 
Ber. ix. 1; comp. Mak. 23a). 'The Greek inquisi- 
tion in Judea prohibited the utterance of God's 
name, but when the Hasmoneans became victorious 
they decreed that the Name should be mentioned 
even in notes and documents. The formula began: 
“On... in the year of the high priest Johanan, 
the servant of the Most High God." The sages, 
however, opposed this innovation, as they thought 
the Name would be defiled when the notes were can- 
celed and thrown away as useless. Consequently 
. on the third day of Tishri following, the record says, 
the Rabbis forbade the mention of God's name in 
documents (Meg. Ta‘anit; R. H. 18b). 
The cabalists, in their system of cosmology, ex- 
plained the significance of the names and added 
otherdivine names. The most impor- 
Cabalistic tant name is that of the En Sof (“ In- 
Use. finite” or “Endless”), who is above 
the Sefirot. The Forty-two-Lettered 
Name contains the combined names of myn 7% 
mMm mw (spelled in letters YN) NAT p3 лоч AON 
NT ANI NT WONT UY ND nbs NF ov = 42 letters), 
which is the name of Azilut (“Animation”). The 
cabalists added the Forty-five-Lettcred Name as 
being the equivalent in value of YHWH (YN) NI TV 
мл = 45). The name is derived from Prov. xxx. 4 
—“ what is his name?" The numerical valueof the 
letters n (= “ what") equals 45 (Zohar, Yitro, 79a). 
The Seventy-two-Lettered Name is derived from 
three verses in Exodus (xiv. 19-21) beginning with 
* Wayyissa," "Wayyabo," "Wayyet," respect- 
ively. Each of the verses contains 72 letters, aud 
when combined they form the following names: 


aby | u'o 


ynn| and 
baa | м 











new) лт 





7319 | pia 


nb | on 





nnn 





im 


noy пп 





mn no 








УХ ant 























The first and third verses are to be read forward and 
the second verse backward, one letter of each word 
respectively in the above order from right to left. 
Rashi, also, in his comment to Suk. 45a, mentions 
this scheme (see Zohar, Beshallah, 52a, and Appen- 
dix, 270a, ed. Wilna). A combination of the Sev- 
enty-two-Lettered Name appeared on the Urim and 
'Thummim, consisting of the names of the Twelve 
Tribes (50 letters), of the Patriarchs (18 letters), and 
of the “Shibte Yisrael” (the tribes of Israel; 9 ict- 





ters). When the Urim and Thummim were con- 
sulted in regard to any matter this divine name lit 
up the letters, which were brought into relief ac- 
cording to R. Johanan, or into such a combination, 
according to Resh Lakish, as to make the answer 
intelligible (Yoma 730). Ibn Ezra figures the Sev- 
enty-two-Lettered Name as the equivalent in value 
of the name Үнүн spelled with the names of the 
letters FINS * 1v (= 12). 

The divine names of God, the Haggadah says, 
were used to perform miracles by those who knew 
their combinations. King David, on making ex- 
cavations for the Temple, and finding that the deep 
was moving upward, asked for permission to stop its 
rising, which threatened to destroy the world, by 
inscribing the name of God ona potsherd and throw- 
ingitinto the deep. His minister Ahithophel, who 
was well versed in the Law, permitted it (Mak. 
11а). The manipulation of the sacred letters form- 
ing the divine names was the means used to cre- 
ate the world (“Sefer Yezirah,” ix.) By a similar 
method some of the Talmudists are credited with 
having created living animals (Sanh. 65b, 67b); in 
later times others succeeded by the same means in 
creating the golem (see GOLEM). 

Awe at the sacredness of the names of God and 
eagerness to manifest respect and reverence for 
them made the scribes pause before copying them. 

The text of the Scriptures was of 

Divine course left unchanged: but in the 

Names in Targumim the name Үнүп was re- 
Print. placed by two “yods” witha “уал” 


over them, thus: **, which letters are 
equal in value to Yuwn (= 26). In their commen- 
taries the authors substituted Elohim by Elokim 
(ops) and Үнүн by Ypwp (qv). For other 
changes see list below. In Kimhi’s commentary on 
the Prophets (ed. Soncino, 1485) the printer apolo- 
gizes for changing the “he” of Yuwu to a “dalet” 
and the “he” of Elohim to a “kof,” “in honor and 
reverence for His Name, for sometimes copies may 
be lost and become liable to misuse.” In Hebrew 
literature generally and in Hebrew letter-writing 
the name of God is represented by the letter “he” 
or “dalet” with an accent over it, thus: "ў or ^4. 
Authors of Hebrew theological works begin their. 
introductions generally with four words whose in- 
itial letters form the name Y rw (e.g., NIA ani 
WA nine"). 
The following names and transcriptions of the 
names of God are found in rabbinical writings (the 
names mentioned in the Bible also are not given): 


FOR THE NAME OF YHWH. 
(own) ow Nos NITI 
mmn ow “пуку тя ч 


n^n nw vay 
шол oy vp 
wp ow т 
pow nU рр" 
пугі VINN ја aw "n 
" ^" 

Nt 

D 
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For ELOHIM. FOR ADONAI. 
mw nv mos ow 
ods 3 q3 not 8 os 
рох nó s 5x 
CABALISTIC. 


лз, n2 
уоп SDS 


By transposition of letters 


(D'N) ID PN 
moyen nv 
nvms 3^ ne 


3'D DW | (see Mxzvzam): 
паи WWD 15303 m3 
зу oy 
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P c. J. D. E. 
NANCY (Hebr. PD3) "DON NIDNI): Chief 

town of the department of Meurtho-et-Moselle, 

France, and the ancient capital of Lorraine; seat of 

a consistory whose district comprises 4,500 souls. 

When Jews first settled there is unknown; but they 

were expelled toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 

tury and were authorized to return at the beginning 
of the seventeenth. In 1721 Duke Leopold per- 
mitted 180 Jewish familiés to continue to reside in 

Lorraine and to engage in commerce, but seven 

years later he issued a decree under his privy seal 

in which heannulled all measures and acts passed 


- for the benefit of the Jews, excepting those with re- 


gard to bills of exchange. A Jew who was found 
guilty of dishonest or usurious dealings with a 


. Christian was punished by the cancelation of the 


debt due and by being compelled to pay double the 
amount to the debtor, in addition toa fine of 500 
francs to the prince. In 1736 Leopold ordered all 
Jews living in houses adjacent to those of Christians 
to remove to a special quarter which he assigned 
to them, under penalty of confiscation of their prop- 
erty in the case of such as were owners of the 
houses in which they lived and who did not dispose 
of them, or of a fine of 2,000 francs in the case of 
those who were merely tenants of real estate situated 
outside the ghetto. 

King Stanislaus was more friendly toward the 
Jews. On Jan. 25, 1753, he suspended the edict 
of 1798; but he maintained all the old laws, and 
appointed Solomon Alcan, Isaac Berr, and Michael 
Goudchaux of Nancy syndics of the Jews of Lor- 
raine. This decree was sanctioned in 1762 by the 
parliament of Lorraine; but the number of Jews 
authorized to reside in Lorraine was still limited to 
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180 families, and all others were ordered to leave 
within a mouth, under penalty of expulsion and the 
confiscation of their gcods by the king. 

In 1789 the Jewish community of Nancy was very 
prosperous, and Bishop la Fare himself, although 
strongly opposing their eligibility, was obliged to 
admit before the National Assembly (Dec. 23, 1789) 
that the Jews had rendered great services to the state, 
and especially to the city of Nancy. In 1791 the 
Jews of the city addressed a petition to the Leg- 
islative Assembly, requesting that they might be 
omitted from the list of those assessed for the liqui- 
dation of the debts of the ancient Jewish community 
of Metz. The petition was granted. 

The congregation has several charitable societies, 
and it maintains a home for the aged. Among the 
rabbis of Nancy are to be mentioned Jacob Schweisch . 
(at the end of the eighteenth century), Baruch Gu- 
guenheim, Marchand Ennery, D. Marx, 5. Ulmann, 
and Liebermann (nineteenth century) Among its 
principal Jews special mention should be made of 
the physician BERR Isaac BERR OF TuRIQUE, who 
took a prominent part in the emancipation of the 
Jews. On Oct. 14, 1789, he appeared on the floor 
of the National Assembly and delivered an elo- 
quent discourse, in which he demanded the rights 
of citizens for his coreligionists. With his son 
Michel Berr, Moïse Levy Gumpel and Baruch 
Guguenheim he took part in the Assembly of Nota- 
bles and in the Great Sanhedrin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bédarride, Les Juifs en France, p. 387; Dep- 
ping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, D. 211; Carmoly, His- 
toire des Médecins Juifs, p. 208; idem, Biographies des Is- 
raélites de France, p. 5t; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 400; 
Halphen, Législation, pp. 169, 181, Paris, 1551. 

в. S. K. 

NANTES: Chief town of the department of 
the Loire-Inférieure, France. According to Camille 
Mellinet (*La Commune et la Milice de Nantes," i. 
87), there were Jews in Nantes in the tenth century. 
Other historians, however, date the first settlement 
of them there aslateas the thirteenth century. "That 
Jews were there then is shown by a receipt, in He- 
brew and Latin, given in 1234 to Joffri, priot of 
Donge in the arrondissement of Saint-Nazaire, by 
Phinehas ben Yom-Tob, called “Creisson,” and by 
Judah ben Samuel, called * Bonotru," and signed by 
Jacob ben Judah of Nantes and Harane (Aaron) ben 
David of Segré, chief city of the arrondissement of 
the department of Maine-et-Loire. After Pope Greg- 
ory IX. had preached a crusade in 1285, the crusaders, 
before their departure for the Holy Land, put to 
death several Jews of Nantes, and those who es- 
caped the massacre were soon driven from the city. 
In 1939 Duke Jean of Brittany, in an edict dated at 
Ploërmel, declared that he would expel all the Jews 
from Brittany, and not suffer them to remain longer 
on his own lands or on those of his subjects; that 
all debts due them should be considered annulled; 
that all articles, movable or immovable, which they 
held in pawn should be restored to their owners; 
and that no one should be punished for the death of 
a Jew slain before the date of the edict. The duke 
furthermore pledged himself and his successors, 
under oath, to enforce this decree under penalty of 


excommunication for its violation, 
In the sixteenth century some Spanish Jews who 
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had made a pretense of abjuring Judaism took ref- 

uge in Nantes and were favorably received. Henry 

IV. protected them against the Christian merchants; 

but Louis XII. expelled them in 1615. In 1744, 

despite the protests of Christian competitors, Israel 

Dalpuget and Moïse Petit, Jewish merchants of 

Bordeaux, were authorized by the intendant of Brit- 

tany, Pontcarré de Viarmes, to exhibit'and sell their 

wares at the public fair. They were followed in 

1766 and 1773 by other Hebrew merchants from 

Bordeaux, namely, Jacob Lisbonne, the Rodrigues 

brothers, Abraham Melendes, Abraham Cozales, 

Isaac Rodrigues, and Moïse Juarez Cardoza; but on 

the petition of the merchants of Nantes they were 

expelled from the city by an order of the court 

(Aug. 21, 1778). 

The Jewish community of Nantes, which in 1808 
numbered but thirty-five souls, now (1904) contains 
between thirty and forty families, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dom Pierre Hyaeinthe Morice, Mémoires pour 
Servir de Preuves à VHist. Ecclésiastique et Civile de Bre- 
tagne, Paris, 1742-46; idem, Hist. Eeclésiastique et Civile de 
Bretagne, i. 178, ib. 1750-56; A. Guépin, Hist. de Nantes, 
pp. 96, 295; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 130; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 128, 140; Michel Guimar, Annales 
Nantaises, p. 140; R. E. J. xiv. 80, xvii. 125, xix. 294, xxxiii. 
88; L'Abbé Travers, Hist. Civile, Politique, et. Religieuse de 
la Ville ct du Comté de Nantes, iii. 145 ct seq. 

8. S. K. 

NAOMI: Wife of Elimelech and mother-in-law 
of Ruth. Naomiaccompanied her husband and two 
soto the Chris- 
tian faith he took the name of Piotr Jacobski. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 392. 
hx S. O. 
NAHMAN B. SIMHAH OF BRATZLAV: 
Founder of the Hasidic sect known as * Bratzlaver 
Hasidim”; born at Miedzyboz (Medzhibozh), Podo- 
lia, Oct. 9, 1770; died at Uman 1811. His father 
was a grandson of Ba‘al Shem-Tob and of R. Nah- 
man Horodenker. Nahman b. Simhah received his 
early education in Talmud, Cabala, and philosophy 
from his father. In his youth he led an ascetic life; 
and he is said to have followed it so rigorously as to 
swallow his food without masticating it in order that 
he might not enjoy it (^ Maggid Sihot,” p. 3), and 
to roll naked in the snow (čb. p. 13). In 1798 he 
wentto Palestine, where he was received with honor 
by the Hasidim, and where his influence brought 
about a reconciliation between the Lithuanian and 
the Volhynian Hasidim (čb. p. 30). Returning to 
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Poland, he settled in Bratzlav, from which town he 
disseminated his teachings. 

Nahman was an independent and ardent thinker, as 
is discernible from his precepts as well as from his re- 
lation to the other Zaddikim of his time. His most 
important changes in the precepts and his reforms of 
the practises of Hasidism were the following: (1) he 
emphasized the importance of the zaddik as a me- 
dium of communication between man and God, and 
as a sort of father confessor (* Likkute 'Ezot," i., s.v. 
sZaddik" and "'Teshubah"); (2) he laid stress on 
fasting and self-castigation as the most effective 
means of repentance (7b. ii., s.v. *'Teshubah "); and 
(3) he held that the evil inclinations of man (“ yezer 
ha-ra‘”) are necessary to the perfection of man and 
to his devotion to God (“Korot Podolia,” p. 88). 
Nahman frequently recited extemporaneous prayers 
(* Maggid Sihot,” p. 6). 

By his reforms and teachings Nahman gained a 
great following among the Hasidim; but, unduly 
estimating the importance of his own mission, he 
assumed an attitude of superiority toward the Zad- 
dikim of his time, and thus evoked much opposition 
from them. "The Zaddikim, with *the Old Man of 
Shpola " at their head, waged war against Nahman. 
They accused him of being a follower of Shabbethai 
Zebi and a Frankist, and persecuted and excommu- 
nicated hisadherents. Although the number of the 
latter was rapidly increasing, Nahman was com- 
pelled, on account of this opposition, to remove to 
Uman, where he lived for the rest of his life. 

Nahman's doctrines were published and dissemi- 
nated mainly after his death, by his disciple Nathan 
ben Naphtali Herz of Nemirow. The latter built at 
Uman a synagogue in honor of his teacher, and com- 
posed a number of prayers to be recited at Nah- 
man's grave by his followers. Many of the latter 
flock there annually even to this day. 

Nathan also arranged and published Nahman's 
works, as follows: “Likkute Maharan” (vol. i., 
Ostrog, 1808; vol. ii, Moghilef, 1811; vol. iii., Os- 
trog, 1815), Hasidic interpretations of the Scriptures, 
the Midrashim, ete. ; “Sefer ha-Middot " (Moghilef, 
1821), treatises on morals, arranged alphabetically ; 
“Alfa Beta” (db. n.d); “Sippure Ma'asiyyot" 
(n.p., 1815), fantastic tales in Hebrew and Yiddish; 
* Ma'gele Zedek " (Jozefov, 1841), on good conduct. 
These works may be best described as a conglomer- 
ation of nonsense, philosophic truths, poetry, and 
masterful pictures of the life and customs of Nah- 
man’s time. See HASIDIM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Litinsky, Korot Podolia, i. 82 et seq., Odessa, 
1895; Deinard, Le-I&orot Yisrael be-Russia, pp. 6 et seq., in 
Ner ha-Ma‘arabi, 1896, Nos. 9-10. 


H. R. A. S. W. 
NAHMANI, SAMSON HAYYIM BEN 
NAHMAN RAPHAEL: Italian Talmudist; 


flourished about the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He was the pupil of Ephraim Cohen of 
Ostrog, rabbi of Modena; of Abi‘ad Sar-Shalom 
Basilla, rabbi of Mantua; and, in Cabala, of Benjamin 
Alexander ha-Kohen, rabbi of Reggio. He wrote 
“Toledot Shimshon," a commentary on Mishnah 
Abot (Leghorn, 1766), and * Zera‘ Shimshon,” on the 
Pentateuch and the Five Megillot (Mantua, 1778). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 8. 
E. C. J. S. R. 
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NAHMANIDES, MOSES. See Moses BEN 
NAHMAN GERONDI. 


NAHMIAS (NAAMIAS, NEHMIAS ): One 
of the most ancient and prominent Jewish families 
of Toledo. The oldest member known is Joseph 
Nahmias, son-in-law of Joshua ben Isaac ibn 
Saidum, who was living in 1112. In 1211 another 
of the same name is met with in the same city. 
In 1281 Abu al-Hajjaj Joseph ben Isaac ibn 
‘Nahmias was a scribe of Arabic codices; and in 
the latter part of the same century lived Todros ibn 
Nahmias, whose daughter was famed for her many 
excellent qualities. - J. S. R. 


The best-known of this family is Joseph ben 


Joseph (Jose) Nahmias of Toledo, pupil of Rabbi 
Asher ben Jehiel. Between 1830 and 1350 he wrote 
the following works: an astronomical work in 
Arabic, still in manuscript, and entitled “Nur al- 
* Alam" (Light of the World), which was translated 
by an anonymous scholar of the fourteenth century 
into Hebrew; a commentary on the Pentateuch; a 
commentary on Pirke Abot; à commentary on Prov- 
erbs. He may be identical with Joseph b. Abraham 
ibn Nahmias, mentioned below; he was a contem- 
porary of Joseph ben Joseph ibn Nahmias, who 
also lived at Toledo, was a colleague of Judah and 
Jacob ben Asher, and wrote a commentary on Esther 
in 1826 or 1827. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 429 et seq.; Steinschneider, 
' | Hebr. Uebers. pp. 597, 686; idem, Hebr. Bibl. xii. 124 et seq. 

M. K. 

Other members of the family are David ben 
Joseph Nahmias, who, together with his three 
sous, died during the plague in Toledo (Tammuz, 
1849); Moses Nahmias, the colleague of R. Judah 
ben Asher, and whose son Judah also died of the 
plague at the age of twenty-seven (1850); and Jo- 
seph ben Abraham Nahmias, who transliterated 
into Hebrew part of the commentary, written in 
Arabie characters, of Solomon ibn Ya'ish on Avi- 
cenna's * Canon." 

In places other than Toledo lived the follow- 
ing members of the family (given in chronological 
order): 

Isaac Nahmias: Judge in Cordova, and later 
rabbi of Fez (ec. 1420). 

S. J. S. R. 

Abraham b. Joseph ibn Nahmias: Trans- 
lator; lived about 1490 at Ocafia; Castile. Nahmias 
studied philosophy and advised his coreligionists to 
learn it from the Christians. Of his Hebrew trans- 
lation of Thomas Aquinas’ commentaries on Aris- 
totle's* Metaphysics” only the preface has been pub- 
lished (“Kerem Hemed,” viii. 110 e£ seq.). Albertus 
Magnus’ sketch of physical philosophy, “ Kizzur 
ha-Filosofia ha-Tib'it,? was translated into Hebrew 
not by Nahmias, as Zunz assumes and Fürst asserts, 
but by his contemporary Abraham Shalom b. Isaac 
of Catalonia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 1; Steinschneider, Hebr. 

Uebers. pp. 462, 485. 

David Nahmias (d. 1511) and his son Samuel 
(d. c. 1522), who in 1505 established a Hebrew print- 
ing-office in Constantinople. 

Abraham Nahmias: Talmudist, died asa mar- 

IX.—10 


tyr(c. 1529). He, as well as Jacob ibn Nahmias, 
is quoted by Jacob Berah and by Joseph Caro. 

Abraham ibn Nahmias: Physician; born in 
Lisbon; lived in Constantinople about 1530. He was 
the author of the medical works known as “Sifre 
Refu’ah,” two of which, respectively, on the method 
of treating hematemesis and on the use of cold 
water in inflammatory fevers, were translated from 
Hebrew into Latin (Venice, 1591, 1604). Another 
medical work, still in manuscript, has been ascribed 
to him, but the authorship is doubtful. 

A third Abraham ibn Nahmias lived about 
1600 in Salonica, being a contemporary of Aaron 
Shulam; while a fourth Abraham ibn Nahmias, 
famous for his piety, wasa pupil of Abraham Motal, 
and lived about 1640 at Constantinople, in which 
city he died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. p. 240; 

Carmoly, Les Médecins Juifs, p.163; Zunz, Z. G. p. 491; 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 1; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 48a, 
44a, 45b, 52b. 
J. M. K. 


Isaac Nahmias: Burned at the stake in Ancona 
in 1556. 

David Nahmias, lived in Salonica (mentioned 
by Hayyim Shabbethai in “Torat Hayyim,” Salo- 
nica, 1715), and Eliezer ben Hadriel Nahmias in 
Constantinople; both of them prominent rabbis in 
1578. 

Isaac Nahmias and his son David, who were 
prosperous merchants in Salonica in 1611. The 
father is perhaps identical with Isaac ben David, 
praised for his bounty by Lonzano (“Shete Yadot ”). 

Joseph ibn Nahmias: Lived in 1625. Leon of 
Modena dedicated to him his “ ‘En Ya‘akob.” 

Immanuel Nahmias: Poet; was born in Am- 
sterdam in 1682. 

Between 1630 and 1660 lived Abraham, Israel, 
and Jacob Nahmias (the last-named was perhaps 
Delmedigo's teacher in Cabala in Constantinople); 
Levi Nahmias (of Sidon?) in Hebron; and David 
Nahmias (of Salonica) in Jerusalem (c. 1652). 

Solomon ben Moses ibn Nahmias: Judge in. 
Monastir in 1643. 

Samuel ben David ibn Nahmias: Born in 
Salonica; went to Venice, where, together with his 
son David and his brother Joseph, he turned Cath- 
olic (1649), and became known as “ Giulio Morosino.” 
He was made librarian of the Vatican and, later, 
lecturer in the College de Propaganda Fide. He 
was the author of the voluminous work (8 vols., con- 
taining 108 chapters and 1,458 pages) “ Derek Emu- 
nah: Via Della Fede Demonstrata ? (Rome, 1689), at- 
tacking the Jews. 

The latest members of the Nahmias family met 
with are Samuel Nahmias of Ipsala; R. Joseph 


 Nahmias of Rhodes (1660), and the latter's son, 


who was living in 1695. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. i. 418, 419, 428-481, 570; Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 524, 597, 686, 723 ; J. Q. R. iv. 807; 
v. 290, 709-718; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 8; Jacobs, Sources, pp. 

172, 179, 188. 

S. J. S. R. 


NAHMOLI, JOSEPH: Talmudist and rabbi 
of Larissa in the eighteenth century; father-in-law 
of Isaac ibn Shangi (author of “Be’er Yizhak,” on 
the Pentateuch), and pupil of Hayyim Abulafia. 
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He wrote: “ Eshel ha-Nehalim ” (Smyrna, n.d.), con- 
taining homilies for Sabbaths and holy days; “ Ash- 
dot ha-Pisgah,” published together with Hayyim 
Abulafia’s * Middot ha-Mizbeah ” (2d. n.d.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. S. 

E. C. J. S. R. 

NAHOR: 1. Sonof Serug; father of Terah and, 
consequently, grandfather of Abraham. He is said 
to have lived one hundred and forty-eight years 
(Gen. xi. 22-25; I Chron. 1. 26). 

2. Son of Terah and brother of Abraham and 
Haran. He married the latter’s daughter Milcah 
(Gen. xi. 26-27, 29). Joseph Halévy (“ Recherches 
Bibliques,” i. 828) derives the name of Nahor from 
the Assyrian “Niharu” (= “cachalot”); a king of 
this name occurs in the prism inscription of Esar- 
haddon (col. iv., line 21). Although it is not stated 
that Nahor emigrated with his father and brother 
from Ur of the Chaldees (comp. Gen. xi. 81), yet 
from the fact that Haran is called “the city of 
Nahor” (comp. Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 48) it may be 
inferred that Nahor took part in the emigration and 
settled at Haran (comp. Halévy, é.¢. p. 308; see also 
Haran). Nahor was the progenitor of twelve Ara- 
mean tribes through his twelve sons, of whom eight 


were born to him by his wife Milcah and four by. 


his concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 20-24). Nahor 
is mentioned on two other occasions. “The God of 
Abraham and the God of Nahor" (Gen. xxxi. 53) 
was invoked by Jacob at his meeting with Laban; 
and * Terah, the father of Abraham and Nahor,” is 
referred to in Josh, xxiv. 2. Both passages show 
that Nahor was an idolater and that his cult was 
followed by his descendants, the Arameans. 
E.G. H. M. SEL. 


NAHSHON (nn».—Biblieal Data: Son of 
Amminadab; descendant in the fifth generation from 
Judah and brother-in-law of Aaron (Ex. vi. 28; I 
Chron. ii. 4-10). Nahshon was appointed by Moses, 
upon God's command, as prince of the tribe of 
Judah, and though his tribe was fourth in the 
order of the Patriarchs, vet at the dedication of the 
Tabernacle he was the first to bring his dedicatory 
offering (Num. i. 7; ii. 3; vii. 12, 17; x. 14). Nah- 
shon was, through Boaz, the ancestor of David 
(Ruth iv. 20-22; I Chron. ii. 10 et scq.). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Owing to his di- 
rect descent from Judah and to his being the pro- 
genitor of so many kings, Nahshon is extolled by 
the Rabbis as a most noble man. Nahshon’s sister 
Elisheba married Aaron (Ex. vi. 28), and this is es- 
pecially mentioned as a hint that one should take 
care to select a wife whose brothers are noble (B. B. 
110a). At the crossing of the Red Sea Nahshon 
was the first to spring into the water (whence his 
name jiwn = Cerny = “stormy sea-waves"), and 
it is in virtue of this that he was chosen to be the 
first to bring the dedicatory offering (Sotah 37a; 
Num. R. xii. 9). Nahshon was a model prince 
(Hor. lla; Zeb. 9b, 101b), and was called “king” 
(Sifre, Num. 47). When the princesof the different 
iribes were required to bring their offerings, each on 
a separate day, Moses was embarrassed, not know- 
ing who should be the first; but all Israel pointed 


at Nahshon, saying, * He sanctified the name of God © 
by springing first into the Red Sea; he is worthy to 
bring down the Shekinah; therefore he shall be the 
first to bring the offering ” (Num. R. xii. 26). The 
offering brought by Nahshon is pointed out as hav- 
ing been his own and not that of his tribe (Sifre, 
Num. 48) In the account of the offering the words 
yanap and pny cach havea}, while the same words 
in the accounts of the other princes’ offerings have 
no}. This letter, the numerical value of which is 
six, indicates that Nahshon was the ancestor of six 
men—David, the Messiah, Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah—each of whom was distinguished for 
six praiseworthy qualities (Num. R. xiii. 11). 
W. B. x M. SEL. 


NAHSHON BEN ZADOK: Gaon; head of 
the Academy of Sura from 874 to 882, in succession 
to Mar Amram ben Sheshna. He wrote explana- 
tions to difficult words in the Talmud, not in alpha- 
betical order, as did his contemporary Gaon Zemah 
ben Paltoi of Pumbedita, but in the order of the 
tractates. The * Re'umah," on ritual slaughtering 
(Constantinople, 1566), is ascribed to him, but his 
authorship is doubtful. He devoted much attention 
to the study of the Jewish calendar. Hefound that 
the order of the week-days on which any particu- 
lar festival occurs in successive years repeats itself 
after a cycle of 247 years, and that the years with re- 
gard to their characteristic dates can be arranged in | 
fourteen tables. This discovery is known as, and 
is contained in, the *'Iggul [Cycle] di R. Nah- 
shon,” which work was printed with the “She’erit 
Yosef" of Joseph b. Shem-Tob b. Joshua (1521). 
Nahshon and his son Hai did not approve of say- 
ing the ^ Kol Nidre” on the eve of Yom Kippur. 
Most of his responsa, contained in the collection 
“Sha’are Zedek,” are written in Aramaic in a curt, 
difficult style; but the responsa ascribed to him in 
“Teshubot Ge’onim Kadmonim” are written in 
mixed Hebrew in a plain, easy diction. Some of 
his decisions conflict with the Talmud, and in his 
haggadic interpretations he did not always agree 
with the older haggadists. He was greatly respected 
by his contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. v. 280; Heilprin, Seder ha-Do- 
yot, i. 181, Warsaw, 1883; Weiss, Dor, iv. 109, 122-124; Zacuto, 
Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 206, London, 1847, 

E. C. S. MAN. 


NAHUM (pn)= “full of comfort," “com- 
forter”; probably a contraction of mon) = “ YuwH 
is a comforter”): One of the so-called Minor Proph- 
ets. He is called, in the title of his book, “ Nahum 
the Elkoshite.” Where Elkosh was is not definitely 
known. The supposition that Nahum was a na- 
tive of Judah agrees well with his keen sense of 
Judah’s affliction under Assyrian domination and 
With his intense hatred of her oppressor. 

E. G. II. J. F. McL. 


NAHUM, BOOK OF: One of the Minor Pro- 
pheticai works which centers about the overflow 
of Nineveh. The dispirited people of Judah are 
aroused and encouraged by the announcement of 
the downfall of the oppressive empire seated on the 
upper Tigris. The book consists of three chapters, 
of which the following is a summary: 
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Ch. L: After the superscription (verse 1), the 
| prophet describes (2-6) a superb theophany in judg- 
ment, with theawful results to nature. The appar- 
ent universality of this destruction leads the writer 
to point out (7) a real refuge for those who trust in 
Yuwn. The Assyrian power (8-12a) shall be com- 
pletely overthrown, and its yoke broken from off 
the neck of Judah (12b-14). The prophetic eye even 
now (15) sees the welcome messenger heralding the 
good news to his hitherto oppressed people. 

Ch. ii.: In brilliant colors and in rapid succession 
are shown the enemies of Nineveh assaulting its 
battlements (1-5), the gates of the river yielding to 
the foe, the palace dissolving in fierce flames (6), the 
consternation reigning among the city's population 
(7-8), the abundance of booty, and the 
effect of Nineveh’s fall upon all who 
considered it (9-10); the question 
asked about *the old lion," and answered by the 
desolation (11-13). 

Ch. iii.: The reason for Nineveh’s swift downfall 
isin part recited: she has been a city of blood, al- 
ways cruel and rapacious (1); her streets are now 
full of the slain, cut down by the victors because 
she has been the seducer of the nations (2-6); her 
destruction will not be lamented (7); resistance is 
as fruitless as was that of the impregnable No- 
amon (Thebes), and the vengeance of the victors 
no less terrible (8-12); all attempts at resistance are 
futile (18-15); the multitude of merchants and 
scribes shall disappear as grasshoppers on a warm 
day (16-17); the rulers are at rest, and the people 
scattered upon the mountains; the destruction is 
complete and a cause of rejoicing among all the na- 
tions (18-19). 

The book furnishes few data for a settlement of 
the time and place of writing. It is evident from 
iii. 8-10 that its “terminus a quo” is the fall of No- 
amon (Thebes) in Upper Egypt before the success- 
ful arms of Assurbanipal (668-626 s.c.) just after 
664 B.c. Ini. 9it is foretold that the destruction of 
Assyria will be complete. This was accomplished 
about 606; and jt constitutes the “terminus ad 
quem” of Nahum, Somewhere between these two 

points the date of the book is to be 


Contents. 


Time and soughtfor. The two prevailing dates 
Place of selected are (1) about 650 and (2) about 
Writing. 608. The reference to the fall of 


'Thebes does not argue for the earlier 
date, as that disastrous battle would long remain in 
the memories of the adjoining peoples. Neither, on 
the other hand, does the vividness of descriptive de- 
tail fix absolutely the later time as the true dato. 
The probabilities, however, are in favor of about 
608 as the time of composition. 

“Nahum the Elkoshite” is the designation of the 
prophet. His vivid description of Nineveh and his 
definiteness of detail have led scholars to search for 
his home somewhere within reach of that city. Al- 
kush, a place near Mosul, contains a grave said to 
be that of Nahum; but the tradition of this place 
does not seem to beolder than thesixteenth century. 
On the other hand, Eusebius in his “Onomasticon " 
(ed. Lagarde) mentions an 'E2x«eoé of Jerome; and 
Jerome says, in his commentary, “Elcese usque 
hodie viculus in Galilea." These statements would 


seem to locate an Elkosh in Galilee. In answer to 
the statement that the Northern Kingdom was car- 
ried into captivity, it may be said that probably, as 
in the Southern Kingdom (II Kings xxv. 12), the 
poor were left in the land. The active com- 
mercial relations between the peoples of the East 
and of the West, and the opportunities foracquaint- 
ance with each other's customs and habits of life, as 
well as the few peculiarities of language in this 
book, make it probable that the prophet Nahum 
was a Galilean, who had his home at a village called 
Elkosh. His prophecies were doubtless uttered at 
Jerusalem, in the presence of Judah. 

The prophecy reads quite as if some one had tam- 
pered with its original order. It may be that this 
apparent mixture is due’ to modern logical literary 
strictures. But the following order, which seems 
to follow modern methods of thought, may be 
suggested: (1) ch. i. 1-14; (2) ch. iii. 1-17; (8) ch. 
ii. 1-5, 18, 6-12; (4) ch. iii. 18, 19; i. 15. 

Of all the Minor Prophets the Book of Nahum has 
received the greatest and strongest light from the 

discoveries of the last half-century. 
Historical The exact location of Nineveh, its for- 
Character. tifieations, some of its palaces, its 

means of defense, its invincible kings, 
its armies, its amusements, its libraries, and its in- 
describable cruelty are now known. “The den of 
the lions? was an appalling reality, which let loose 
its terrors to the sorrow of every surrounding nation. 
The character of the Assyrians, as depicted here, is 
true to the picture preserved in their own docu- 
ments. | 

This compact, pointed, dramatic prophecy has no 
superior in vivid and rapid movement. Its quick 
succession of statement and thought give it a pecul- 
iar power over the reader. It delineates the swift 
and unerring execution of Yuwu’s laws upon His 
merciless foes and those of His people, and also 
points to Him as the sure refuge and security of 
those who obey and trust Him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Otto Strauss, Nahumi de Nino Vaticinium, 
1853; the commentaries on the Minor Prophets of Orelli. G. 
A. Smith. and Nowack; Billerbeck and Jeremias, Der Un- 
tergang Ninevel’s und die Weissagungschrift des Nahum, 
in Beiträge zur Assyriologie, iii. 87-188; A. B. Davidson, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, in The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools. 1896: Gunkel, in Zeitschrift für die Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, 1893, pp. 228 et seq.; Bickell, 
in Sitzungsberichte der K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaft 


zu Wien (Philos. Hist. Ch), vol. exxxi.. part v., pp. 1 et 
seq.; Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos, p. 102, note 1. 
E. G. H. I. M. P. 


NAHUM: Liturgical poet; lived about 1500, 
probably in southern Spain. He possessed unusual 
talent. Someof his poems have been translated into 
German and printed by Michael Sachs, while others 
are preserved only in manuscript. 

This Nahum must not be confounded with an- 
other liturgical poet of the same name who seems 
to have lived in the twelfth century and whose home 
was probably in Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Zur Kenntniss der Neuhebrdischen 
Retigiósen Poesie, pp. 162 et seg., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1812; Sachs, Die Religiöse Poesie, pp. 131 et seq.; Zunz, Li- 
teraturgesch. pp. 497, 492. 

D. M. K. 

NAHUM ELIEZER BEN JACOB: Rabbi of 
the second half of the seventeenth and the first half 


of the eighteenth century; born about 1660; died 


Nahum 
Nail 
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about 1746; pupil of R. Jacob Striemer. He was 
one of the leading rabbis of his time, and held the 
rabbinate of Adrianople, in which city he also di- 
rected a yeshibah having numerous pupils. At an 
advanced age he went to Jerusalem, where he was 
elected chief rabbi and officiated for about ten years. 
There he devoted himself to the study of the Law, 
wrote legal decisions and responsa, and disputed, 
even in his last days, on learned questions with 
Rabbis Isaac Zerahiah Azulai and Meir Mizrahi of 
Jerusalem. 

Nahum was the author of the following works, of 
which only the first has been printed: “Hazon Na- 
hum” (Constantinople, 1745), commentary on the 
mishnaic orders Kodashim and Tohorot; commen- 
taries on the order Zera‘im, on Sifre, and on Sifra, 
the last being entitled “ Midrash Eli'ezer ? ; “ Otiyyot 
Eli'ezer," critical notes to many passages in the Tal- 
mud, in the works of Maimonides, and in the Turim 
of Jacob b. Asher; “ Mi-Lebad ‘Olat,” notes to the 

“<Tttur,” and responsa; and “ Kab we-Naki." * 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.: Fürst, Bibl. 


Jud. iii. 11; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 32, No. 625; p. 
172, No. 207; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 404. 
J) li 


E. C. 

NAHUM OF GIMZO: Tanna of the second 
generation (first century). In the Talmud (Ta'an. 
215; Yer. Shek. v. 15) he is called “ish gam zu” 
(the man of “gam zu”); and this name is explained 
as referring to Nahum's motto. It is said that on 
every occasion, no matter how unpleasant the cir- 
cumstance, he exclaimed * Gam zu le-tobah " (This, 
too, will be for the best) The correct reading in 
the passages in question, however, is “ish Gimzo" 
{thé man of Gimzo), the error being due to a confu- 
sion of the place-name with the motto. In another 
Talmudic passage (Pes. 22b; comp. Kid. 574), owing 
to a confusion of 3 and y, he is called * Nehemiah the 
‘Imsoni” (= * Gimsoni"; comp. Grütz in “ Monats- 
schrift," 1870, p. 527). i 

Nahum was the teacher of Akiba, and taught him 
the exegetical principles of inclusion and exclusion 
(“ribbui u-mi'ut") Only one halakah of his has 
been preserved (Ber. 22a); but it is known that he 
interpreted the whole Torah according to the rule 
of *ribbui u-mi‘ut” (Shebu. 26a). He used to ex- 
plain the accusative particle nw by saying that it 
implied the inclusion in the object of something be- 
sides that which is explicitly mentioned. In the 
sentence “Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God” (Deut. 
x. 20), however, he did not explain the word NN be- 
fore ny (= “the Lord”), since he did not wish to 
cause any one to share in the reverence due to God; 
and he justified his inconsistency with the explana- 
tion that the omission in this passage was as virtu- 
ous as was the interpretation in all the other pas- 
sages (Pes. 29b). 

It is related that in later years Nahum's hands 
and feet became paralyzed, and he was afflicted with 
other bodily ailments. He bore his troubles pa- 
tiently, however, and even rejoiced over them. In 
answer to a question of his pupils as to why, since 
he was such a perfectly just man, he had to endure 
so many ills, he declared that he had brought them 
on himself because once when he was on the way 
to his father-in-law’s and was carrying many things 


to eat and drink, he met a poor man who asked him 
for food. © As he was about to open the bundle the 
man died before his eyes. In deepest grief, and re- 
proaching himself with having perhaps caused by 
his delay the man's death, he cursed himself and 
wished himself all the troubles to which his pupils 
referred (Ta'an. 21a). "Various other stories are told 
of miracles that happened to him (2D.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Brill, Einleitung in die Mischna, i. 04-05 ; 

Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 61-64. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


NAHUM THE MEDE: Tanna of the first 
generation (first century); lived in Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to R. Nathan, he was one of the three most 
renowned “dayyane gezelot? (criminal judges) in 
Jerusalem (Ket. 105a; Yer. Ket. xiii. 1; Frankel, 
“Darke ha-Mishnah," p. 63). He was one of the 
seven great contemporaries of Johanan b. Zakkai 
who had survived the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans (Grütz, * Gesch.” iv. 20) and who prob- 
ably became members of the Sanhedrin at Jabneh, 

Only six halakot of Nahum's have been preserved 
in the Talmud, three of which were said not to have 
been recognized (* nishtaka* ha-dabor”; ‘Ab. Zarah 
T) Some, however, attribute to him four other aud 
anonymous halakot (Weiss, “ Dor," i. 182). 

'The opposition to the decisions of Nahum, accord- 
ing to the view of a later amora, seems to have been 
due to the dislike of the Palestinians to scholars of 
other countries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch, iv. 22; Frankel, Darke ha- 

Mishna, p. 68, Leipsic, 1859. 

HC. ^ A. S. W. 


NAHUM, MENAHEM, OF CHERNOBYL: 
Hasidic leader in the last part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was a pupil of BAER or MrszEnrITZ, by 
whom he was sent to Galicia to disseminate the 
teachings of Hasidism. In 1772, when Hasidism 
was endangered by the death of Baer of Meseritz and 
by the violent attacks of Elijah of Wilna, Nahum 
came forward with other leaders and established the 
dynasties of the miracle-workers, the Zaddikim. He 
himself was the founder of a dynasty in Little Rus- 
sia, in which he was succeeded by his son Mordecai. 
The various Zaddikim were tributary to a chief 
Zaddik, a son of Baer of Meseritz. Nahum was the 
author of “Me’or ‘Enayim,” cabalistic homilies on 
the Pentateuch (Slobuta, 1798; often reprinted), 
and of * Yismah Leb,” eabalistie expositions of the 
Talmudic haggadot (db. 1798; Zolkiev, 1800; Lem- 
berg, 1849). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. xi. 102, 112; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
ii. 852; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 106; Ben- 
jacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 275, No. 38; p. 239, No. 476. 

D. Bae cla 


NAHUM BEN SIMAI: Palestinian amora of 
the third century; a son of the tanna Simai. He is 
cited as “Menahem” in Pes. 104a and in M. K. 25b. 
Nahum was called “the most holy man” (Yer. Meg. 
i. 79b; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii, 42c) and “the son of the 
saints” (Pes. 104a), the reason given for these desig- | 
nations being that during his whole life he never 
looked at the portrait on a coin. At his funeral all 
the statues were covered up so that even in death 
he might not see the likeness of any person (Yer. 
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‘Ab, Zarah iii. 42c, above). A few of his halakic say- 
ings have been preserved (Yer. Ber. viii. 7; Yer. Ma- 
‘as, 1.2, 48d; Pes. 1042). Heis said to have preached 
a sermon at Tarsus in which he gave an allegorical 
explanation of Ex. xii. 8 (Pesik. R. 15 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 78b]). Nothing further is known concern- 
ing the circumstances of his life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 616; Frankel, 
Mebo, pp. 1162, b 
Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


NAHUM B. UZZIEL KAPLAN (Reb Na- 
hum Grodner) : Preacher and philanthropist; born 
1811; died at Grodno Oct. 25, 1879. Though he was 
a great Talmudist, he preferred to hold the humble 
position of * shammash " (sexton) in the synagogue 
Hebrah Shas and to pass his life in poverty. But 
his untiring energy in behalf of the distressed of all 
classes and the implicit confidence reposed in him 
made him famous throughout Russian Jewry. He 
spenta great part of his time in going from house 
to house, collecting from residents of Grodno and 
from visitors money or articles of necessity and be- 
stowing them wherever they were most needed, 
He exercised much influence also by his great piety 
and simplicity of life. He was a preacher of much 
force and was adored by the Jewish masses, to whom 
he spoke, usually on Sabbath afternoons, on plain 
moral truths ina language and manner suited to 
their fecling and understanding. Numberless an- 
ecdotes about his kindness and liberality, and about 
the esteem in which he was held by high person- 
ages, are still current in Grodno, where his memory 
is revered. His funeral is said to have been the 
most imposing ever seen in Grodno. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gurvich, in Razsvyet, 1879, No. T; Lipshitz, 
Nekrolog Rabbi Nokhim iz Grodno (reprinted from Russkt 
Fevrei, 1879, No. 9), St. Petersburg, 1879; Ha-Zefirah, 1819, 

No. 42; Ha-Meliz, 1979, No. 43; Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gibborim, 

pp. 95-96, Wilna, 1880. 

IL R. P. WL. 


NAIL: 1. The finger nail, In Hebrew the cor- 
responding word occurs only in the plural, pnay 
(Deut. xxi. 12), the singular of which denotes the 
point of a stylus (Jer. xvii. 1). In the passage in 
question DMY occurs in connection with the verb 
nUwy(- “to make”), and the meaning of the phrase 
has been the subject of controversy among commen- 
tators. According to the Haggadah, Adam's entire 
body, before he had sinned, was covered with a horny 
substance like the finger nail; but after he had 
sinned this disappeared, remaining only on the ends 
of his fingers and toes (Pirke R. El. xiv.; Gen. R. xx. 
12). The later cabalists find in this haggadah the ori- 
gin of the law requiring the paring of the nails before 
Sabbaths and holy days. They explain that the 
impurity (* zuhama") of the serpent which caused 
the first man to sin was under the nails, and that 
every pious Jew must purify himself and honor the 
coming holy day by trimming and cleaning the nails 
beforehand (see * Hemdat Yamim," i. 28a, Leghorn, 
1762). The Rabbis are not agreed as to when they 
should be pared; some prefer Thursday, for if cut 
on Friday they begin to grow on the Sabbath ; others 
prefer Friday, as it will then appear that it is donc 
in honor of the Sabbath. It has, however, become 
the practise to cut them on Friday (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
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Orah Hayyim, 260, 1), and certain ^ poskim " even 
prohibit the paring of the nails on Thursday (comp. 
Jacob Zausmer, “Bet Ya‘akob,” No. 48). 
According to a German superstition, the nails must 
be pared on Friday, as otherwise they would not 
grow again (Krause, in “Zeitschrift für Ethnologie," 
xv. 84 et seg.). The * Keneset ha-Gedolah” asserts 
that one may not pare his nails even on Friday when 
it happens to be the first day of the month (* Be'er 
Heteb," on Shulhan ‘Aruk, 7e.) On Hol ha-Mo'ed, 
though it is lawful to pare the nails, it is customary 
to avoid doing so, except under certain circum- 
stances (Orah Hayyim, 582, 1; comp. “Nahalat 
Shib'ah," No. 56). While mourning one is forbid- 
den to pare the nails with any instrument; they 
must be either bitten off or left to grow. A woman, 
however, under certain circumstances may cut her 
nails after the first seven days of her mourning (M. 
K.17b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 890, 7). The 
ancient Persian belief that misfortune will follow 
the cutting of the nails in the order of the fingers 
(comp. Schorr in * He-Haluz," vii. 42; Geiger, “Jüd. 
Zeit.” ix. 259) has spread among the Jews. Cutting 
the nails in this order is supposed, according to 
French rabbis, to cause poverty, loss of memory, 


and loss of children. The order 4, 2, 5, 3, 1 of the 


Zoroastrians (comp. Anquetil du Perron’s French 
translation of the “Zend-Avesta,” ii. 117, Paris, 
1771) has been accepted by all the Rabbis only for 
the left hand; with the right hand, according to 
some authorities, including Elijah de Vidas (“ Reshit 
Hokmah,” end) and Isaac Arama (**Akedat Yiz- 
hak,” gate xcvii.), the order should be 2, 4, 1, 3, 5, 
and the nails of the left hand should be eut first; 
but Abudarham's opinion is that one should begin 
with the right hand and observe the order 1, 3, 
5, 2, 4 (Isserles, in Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
260, 1). 

According to one authority (quoted in the “ Be'er 
Heteb " on Shulhan ‘Aruk, /.c.), one should not eut 
toe nails and finger nails on the same day. The 
parings must not be thrown away; the Rabbis de- 
clare that he who burns them is a pious one 
(*hasid"), he who buries them is a righteous one 
“gaddik”), and he who throws them away is a 
wicked one (M. K. 18a; Niddah 17a) The reason 
for this is that if a pregnant woman steps on them 
the impurity attached to them will cause a prema- 
ture birth (comp. “ Be'er Heteb," /.c.). The Persian 
custom of washing the hands after cutting the nails 
(comp. Schorr, l.c.) has been adopted by the Jews 

and explained cabalistically (Zohar, ii. 

In 172b, 908b; iii. 79a, b) Saturday 

Habdalah. evening, atthe Habdalah benediction, 

it is customary to look at the outer 

side of the nails, buf not at the under side (Orah 
Hayyim, 298, 8, quoting the Zohar). 

The modern belief that white spots on the nails 
are a sign of good luck is found in the Zohar (ii. 
76a). “Sometimes there are on the nails brilliant 
white spots of the size of lentils; if these spots are not 
concave they do not mean anything; but if they are 
concave they are a good omen; the person having 
them will be successful in his affairs, or will escape 


| a fatal decree” (comp. also Güdemann, * Gesch." i. 
| 208). The nails occupy a certain place in the ritual 


Nail 
Najara 
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code; for instance, as the nails must not be cut 
on a Sabbath, there are certain regulations about 
a broken nail (Orah Hayyim, 3828, 81). Certain 
of the regulations with regard to the ritual bath 
likewise concern the nails (Yoreh De‘ah, 198, 
18-231). 

2. A metal pin (in the Old Testament plural 
only, BWDP or AyWBY, and once, Eccl. xii. 11, 
mansn) David “prepared” iron for the nails 
of the Temple (I Chron. xxii. 3), but Solomon made 
ihe nails of the Temple of gold, the weight of which 
amounted to fifty shekels (II Chron. iii. 9). The nails 
mentioned in Isaiah (xli.) and Jeremiah (x. 4), and 
used by the artisan in making idols, are not described. 
The “nail” of Judges xiv. 21-22, v. 26 was a tent- 
peg which Jacl drove through the temples of Sisera. 
The word “nail” is metaphorically used to denote a 
prince on whom the welfare of the state depends 
(Zech. x. 4). A proverbial application of the word 
is.found in Eccl. xii. 11. In the Mishnah the nail 
(112052) is mentioned as having been used for various 
purposes: the “nail” (= “lancet ”) of the bleeder is 
spoken of; the “nail” of the weaver (that is, the 
“nail” by which he winds the thread upon the bob- 
bin); the “nail” with which the money-changer se- 
cures his money-chest; the “nail” of the dial-plate ; 
the “nail” which is used to open or lock; the * nail ? 
that fastens the bolt in the door; and the “nail” for 
opening a barrel (Kelim xii. 4-3). Nails were fast- 


ened in one end of a stick to be used as a weapon, 
and sticks were ornamented by being studded with 


small nails (čb. xiv. 2). Nails, probably small ones, 
were used in making sandals; and merchants hung 
their wares upon nails driven into a pillar (Shab. 
60a). The nail from which a man had been hanged 
had curative powers aud was accordingly sought 
after and worn (2b. vi. 10-672). 

The sword * nail" is used also figuratively by the 
Rabbis. Eleazar says, * My son, drive nails into it 
[the Halakah]? (B. B. 7b). In the story of Daniel 
and the dragon it is narrated that Nebuchadnezzar 
asked Daniel why the power of the dragon, which 
swallowed everything thrown before it, was so great. 
Daniel thereupon, with Nebuchadnezzar's permis- 
sion, put nails in the straw which the dragon ate, 
and the nails pierced the dragon's entrails (Gen. R. 
Ixviii. 20). 

BIBLIOGRAPITY : Lampronti, Pahad Y izhalt, s.v. asns: Levy, 


Neuhebr. Worterh.s.v. vod and mas ; Low, in Kaufmann 
Gedenkbuch, pp. 81-85. 
J. M. SEL. 


NAIOTH: Place in which David and Samuel 
took refuge when the former was pursued by Saul 
(I Sam. xix. 18 et seq., xx. 1). The meaning of the 
name as well as the nature of the place 1s doubtful: 
the “ketib” is ^j, of disputed vocalization; the 
“kere” is yy3, giving “of Naioth " (A. V.). Further, 
this name is, except in I Sam. xix. 18, always fol- 
lowed by moa (= “in Ramah”); and the Septuagint 
supplies the ¿v ‘Papá in this instance. It is evident 
therefore that Naioth was not a city, since it was in 
the city Ramah, although this objection has been 
refuted by Ewald (* Gesch.” iii. 49), who explains 
nanzas “near Ramah.” It may be that the name 
is a plural form meaning “habitations”; this view 
seems to have been taken by the Targum of Jona- 


than, which renders it NJDOJIN ps (= “house of in- 
struction ”). Thus, Naioth wasa kind of cenobium, 


containing several apartments. 
E. G. H. | M. SEL. 


NAJARA (NAJAR, NIJAR, NAGAR, 
NAGARA): Oriental Jewish family, originally 
from Najera, a Spanish city of Navarre, on the River 
Najerilla. Inthe history of rabbinical literature Na- 
jaras are found at Algiers, Tunis, Damascus, Gaza, 
ete. ; 

David Najar: habbinical writer of Tunis; died 
there at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
He was the author of *Zemah Dawid,” which was 
published after his death, together with the * Ad- 
mat Yehudah" of Judah Cohen Tanugi (Leghorn, 
1828), and which contains novellae tosome tractates 
of the Talmud and to some parts of Maimonides’ 
e Yad. » . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, p. 260. 

D. M. Fr. 


Israel ben Moses Najara: Poet, liturgist, 
cabalist, preacher, and Biblical commentator; born 
at Damascus about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; died at Gaza, where he had officiated as rabbi. 
According to Franco (“Histoire des Israélites de 
l'Empire Ottoman,” p. 79, Paris, 1897), there is an- 
other account which declares that Najara was born 
about 1580 and that he lived for some years at Adri- 


anople. From his secular poems, which he wrote in 
the meters of various Turkish, Spanish, and modern 


Greck songs, it is evident that he knew well several 
foreign languages. As may be seen from his works, 
he was a versatile scholar; and he corresponded with 
many contemporary rabbis, among others with Be- 
zaleel Ashkenazi, Yom-Tob Zahalon, Moses Hamon, 
and Menahem Hefez. His poetic effusions were ex- 
ceptionally numerous, and many of them were trans- 
lated into Persian. While still young he composed 
many religious hymns, to Arabic and Turkish tunes, 
with the intention, as he says in the preface to his 
* Zemirot Yisrael,” of turning the Jewish youth from 
profane songs. He wrote piyyutim, pizmonim, seli- 
hot, widduyim, and dirges for all the week-days and 
for Sabbaths, holy days, and occasional ceremonies, 
these piyyutim being collected in his * Zemirot Yis- 
racl.” Many of the piyyutim are in Aramaic. 

For his hymns on the marriage of God and Israel, 
Najara was severely blamed by Menahem de Lon- 
zano (“Shete Yadot,” p. 142) when the latter was at 
Damascus. The “Shibhe Hayyim Wital” (p. Tb) 
contains a violent attack by Hayyim Vital upon 
a poet whose name is not mentioned, but who is 
supposed to be Israel Najara. Nevertheless, Isaac 
Luria, Vital’s teacher, declared that Najara’s hymns 
were listened to with delight in heaven. His piy- 
yutim were praised also by Leon of Modena, who 
composed a song in his honor, which was printed at 
the beginning of the “‘Olat Shabbat,” the second 
part of the “ Zemirot Yisrael.” 

Najara’s letters, secular poems, epigrams, and 
rimed prose form the work entitled “Meme Yisrael” 
(published at the end of the second edition of the 
“Zemirot Yisrael”). Najara’s other works are as 
follows: “Mesaheket ha-Tebel” (Safed, 1587), an 
ethical poem on the nothingness of the world: 
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“Shohate ha-Yeladim” (printed with Moses Ven- 


tura’s “ Yemin Mosheh,” Amsterdam, 1718), Hebrew . 


verse on the laws of slaughtering and porging, com- 
posed at the request of his son Moses; “ Ketubbat 


Yisrael” (with Joseph Jaabez’s “Ma‘amar ha-. 


Ahdut,” n.p., 1794), a hymn which, in the cabalis- 
tic fashion, represents the relationship between God 
and Israel as one between man and wife (it was 
composed for the Feast of Pentecost); a collection 
of hymns published by M. H. Friedländer (Vienna, 

1858) under the title “Pizmonim.” His unpublished 

works are: “She’eret Yisrael,” poems (see below); 

« Ma'arkot Yisrael,” a commentary on the Penta- 

teuch; “Mikweh Yisrael,” sermons; “ Piz'e Oheb,” 

a commentary on Job. 

The * Zemirot Yisrael,” originally entitled * Zemi- 
rot Yisrael Najara," was first published at Safed 
(1587) and contained 108 piyyutim and hymns. 
Many additional songs were printed in the second 
edition (Venice, 1599). This edition contains also 
the * Meme Yisrael” and the “ Mesaheket ha-Tebel,” 
and is divided into three parts: (1) “‘Olot Tamid,” 
containing 225 piyyutim for the week-days; (2) 
“Olot Shabbot,” containing 54 piyyutim for the 
Sabbaths of the whole year; (3) “ ‘Olot Hodesh,” con- 
taining 160 piyyutim and dirges for the holy days, 
Purim, the Ninth of Ab, and occasional ceremonies. 
It was published a third time at Belgrade (1887), 
but with the omission of many songs and of the two 
works just mentioned. Extracts from the “ Zemirot 
Yisrael” were published under the title of *'Tefillot 
Nora’ot ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1712). 

Many of Najara's piy yutim and hymns have been 
taken into the rituals and mahzorim in use among 
the Jews in different countries, especially in Italy 
and Palestine. Benjamin IL (“Mas‘e Yisra’el,” p. 
15) states that the Jews of Aleppo sing on Sabbath 
eve many beautiful hymnsand recite many prayers, 
most of which are by Najara. The best known of 
his Aramaic hymns is the one beginning “ Yah Rib- 
bon ‘Olam,” recited on Sabbath by the Jews of all 
countries and printed in all the rituals. The * She- 
’erit Yisra’el” contains sixty poems and is, according 
to its heading, the second part of the 4 Zemirot Yis- 
rael”; it is found in the bet ha-midrash of the Ger- 
man community in Amsterdam. From it Dukes 
published one poem in "Orient, Lit." (iv. 526; 
comp. 540). M. Sachs attempted to render some of 
Najara's piyyutim into German (Busch, * Jahr- 
bücher," 1847, pp. 236-288). After the ruins of the 
house inhabited by R. Judah he-Hasid at Jerusa- 
lem were cleared away in 1836, some writings of Is- 
racl Najara of the year 1579 were found; these 
writings are now preserved in the archives of the 
synagogue of Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. Zemirot 
Y israel; Bernfeld, in Ha-Asif, iv., section 4, pp. 18 et seq. 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 91a, 4la, 49b; Dukes, Zur 
Kenntniss, pp. 9, 138, No. S; Fuenn, Kenceset Yisrael, p. 690 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 12: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 995; 
Landshuth, *Ammatde ha-Abodah, pp. 195 et seq.; Orient, 
Lit. iv. 649 et seq.; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1170- 
1171; idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 155, 243; Zunz, Litera- 
turgesch. p. 419. 

M. SEL. 


W. R. 

Judah ben Jacob Najar: Talmudic scholar, 
author, dayyan, and member of the rabbinate in 
Tunis; died there at an advanced age in 1880; 


nephew of Judah Cohen Tanugi. He wastheauthor 
of the following works: * Limmude Adonai” (Leg- 
horn, 1787), containing 204 hermeneutic rules bear- 
ing on Talmudical subjects, together with some 
funeral orations; “Alfe Yehudah” (ib. 1794), com- 
mentary on Shebu‘ot, with an appendix; “Shebut 
Yehudah” (ib. 1801), commentary on the Mekilta, 
with text; * Mo‘ade Adonai” (ib. 1808), commentary 
on parts of the “SeMaG,” published together with 
the commentaries of Elijah Mizrahi, Solomon Luria, 
and Isaac Stein (to this work has been added “ Kon- 
tres Sheni” to the work “Shewut Yehudah,” with 
separate pagination); “Simhat. Yehudah" (Pisa, 
1816), commentary on Keritot, Soferim, Semahot, 
Kallah, Derek Erez, and Abot de-Rabbi Natan; 
“Hayye Yehudah" (25. 1816), commentary on 
Gerim, ‘Abodim, and Kuttim; *Ohole Yehudah ” 
(Leghorn, 1823), commentary on Sifre, with text and 
some decisions. . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 261 et 
scq.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 604; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 11. 

S. S. M. K. 

Levi Najara: Spanish rabbi, who emigrated in 
1499 to Palestine, probably to Safed. He was the 
father of Moses Najara I. M. Fr. 

Maimun Najar: Rabbi at Constantine, Algeria, 
in the first half of the fifteenth century. Like his 
contemporaries and countrymen Isaac ben Sheshet 
and Simon ben Zemah Duran, he left Spain in conse- 
quence of the persecutions and fled (1895) to Al geria. 
In his responsa “ Tashbaz” (part i., No. 86, Amster- 
dam, 1738) Duran calls Najar “Maimun ben David "; 
but Conforte, in “ Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 26b, designates 
him as “Maimun ben Saadia." Najar's correspond- 
ence with Duran on religious questions is found 
in *Tashbaz" (part i, Nos. 94-96, 181-194, 154- 
157; part ii, Nos. 4, 68-78, 86, 89, 135, 164-168). 
See Jew. Encyc. v. 17, sv. Simon b. Zemah Dv- 
RAN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 88, No. 89, War- 
saw, 1876; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 12. . 

Mordecai Najar: Rabbi at Majorca in the first 
half of the fifteenth century; a contemporary of 
Simon ben Zemah Duran, who answered some of 
his questions in * Tashbaz ” (part i., Nos. 119, 173- 
174; part ii., Nos. 141, 225-232). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim,i.91, No. 56; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 12. 

S. Man. 


Moses Najara I.: Turkish rabbinical writer; 
son of Levi Najara; born probably at Safed; lived 
at Damascus, where he was rabbi, and died there in 


1591. He wrote a work entitled * Lekah Tob " (Con- 
stantinople, 1571). He was father of the poet Israel 
Najara. M. FR. 


Moses Najara II.: Poet; son of Israel Najara, 
whom he sueceeded as rabbi of Gaza. His poetry 
is praised by his contemporaries, but none of his 
poems is now extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : S. Landshath, ‘Ammude ha-‘Ahodah; Con- 
forte, Kore ha-Dorot ; Dukes, Gesch. der Neuhebrüischen 
Poesie: Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, 1868, p. 350; 
Magyar Zsidó Szemle, 1885. 

B. V. 


Nathan Najar: Rabbiat Constantine, Algeria, 
in the fifteenth century ; son of Maimun Najar, and 
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a contemporary of Solomon ben Simon Duran. The 
latter addressed to him a letter, which, together 
with Najar’s answer, is found in Israel Akrish’s 
“Kobez Wikkuhim” (see Jew. Encyc. i. 3138, s.v. 
AKRISH), and is reprinted, with corrections and in- 
dex of passages, in “Kerem Hemed,” ix. 110 e£ seg. 
(Jew. ENcvc. v. 18, s.v. Solomon ben Simon Dv- 
RAN). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem Jia-Gedolim, i. 104, No. 82, War- 
saw, 1876; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 12; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 502. 
D. S. MAN. 


NAJERA, NAGERA (Latin, Nagara): City 
in Spain, situated between Logroño and Bur- 
gos. Inthe tenth century it had a prosperous Jew- 
ish community. In the fuero, or municipal priv- 
ileges, conferred upon the city by Don Sancho el 
Mayor, and confirmed by Alfonso VI. in 1076, the 
Jews were granted the rights of noblemen and ben- 
efit of clergy. Whoever struck a Jew had to pay a 
fine in proportion to the gravity of the wound, the 
same as if the blow had been dealt to an infanta. 
This equality of treatment showed itself also in the 
fact that the guarding of the fort waS entrusted to 
Jews and Christians alike. Any infringement of 
the ancient “ Fuero de Najera” was attended with 
a penalty of 1,000 pounds in gold. 

The Jews, who engaged in commerce and indus- 
try, lived in peace with the inhabitants of the city for 
several centuries; in the war between Don Pedro 
of Castileand Henry of Trastamarain 1360, the Jews 
were massacred by the starving soldiers of the lat- 
ter. The once flourishing community, which in 
1290 had paid taxes to the amount of 24,106 mara- 
vedis, was almost completely wiped out by the year 
1474, when its taxes amounted to only 800 maravedis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Helfferich, Gesch. des W “estgothen-Rechts, pp. 

26 et seq. (contains the ** Fuero de Najera ” printed entire); 

Ayala, Cronica del Rey D. Pedro, 11th year, ch. yii., p. 301; 


Rios, Hist. i. 881, ii. 242 et seq. (where ** Najera’ ' should be 
read for '* Navarra"); idem, Estudios, pp. 41 et seq. 


8. M. K. 

NAKDANIM: Punctuators or Masoretic an- 
notators; the successors of the Masorites proper. 
Their activity consisted in collecting and conserving 
Masoretic material, revising the consonantal text 
produced by professional scribes, and furnishing 
them with vowel-signs and accents as well as with 
Masoretic glosses. For this purpose each distin- 
guished nakdan provided himself with a copy of the 
Bible, which was generally written by himself in 
accordance with Masoretic rules and which became 
a model codex. They also produced separate Maso- 
retic compilations or Masoretic treatises designed 
as manuals, and wrote works on the vowel-points 
and accents as well as explanations of the Masorah 
itself, which frequently found their way into the 
body of the old Masorah. 

The period of the nakdanim properly begins with 
the introduction of PUNCTUATION. In a narrower 
sense the name is applied to those nakdanim who 
flourished from the twelfth century to the invention 
of printing. The following is a list, arranged in 
alphabetieal order, of the nakdanim whose names 
have been handed down: 

1. Abraham ha-Levi (see Zunz, '* Z. G.” p. 114). 

2. Abraham Nakdan (ib. p. 115). 

3. Asher Nakdan (ib. p. 114). 
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4. Benjamin b. Joab, called in an epigraph of 1298 (Ginsburg, 
“ Introduction,” p. 574) " Degli Mansi." 
5. DERECHIAH B. NATRONAI KRESPIA HA-NAKDAN. 
6. Brodmark (Zunz, Le. p. 121). 
7. Eliakim b. Asher (ib. p. 120). 
8. Eliezer b. Isaiah (ib. p. 114). 
9. Elijah Nakdan, son or grandson of No.5 
p. 118). 
10. Gershom b. Judah, in epigraph of 1396 (Ginsburg, l.c. 
p. 621). 
jj. Hayyim b. Isaac, in La Rochelle, 1215-16 (Zunz, I.c. p. 110). 
12. Hayyim b. Shneor Nakdan, 1292 (ib. p. p. 117). 
13. Hezekiah Nakdan, the priest, second half of thirteenth: 
century (Ginsburg, l.c. p. 480). 
14. Isaac b. Menahem Nakdan, 1291 (Zia; 15; p. 117). 
15. Isaac Nakdan (ib. p. 113). 
16. Isaac b. Solomon Nakdan, 1381 (i). p. 117). 
17. Isaiah, pupil of No. 28 in this list (ib. p. 118). 
18. Jacob ha-Levi b. Meir (ib. p. 114). 
19. JACOB B. MEYR TAM (Rabbenu Tam). 
20. Jacob Nakdan (ib. p. 113). l 
21. Jekuthiel b. Isaac, the priest (ib. p. 116). 
22. JEKUTHIEL B. JUDAH HA-KOHEN, the priest, or Zalmam 
ha-Nakdan. author of ** En ha-Kore.” 
23. Joseph, 1338; son of No. 18 in this list (ib. p. 117; Gins- 
burg, l.c. p. 480). 
24. Joseph Hazzan of Troyes, author of the grammatical 
work **Sefer Yedidut ” (Zunz, l.c. p. 112). 
25. Joseph b. Isaac of Arkiash (?) (ib. p. 114). 
26. Joseph b. Jehozadak, author of '" Ba'al ha-Lashon " (ib. 
p. 2r 
. Joseph b. Kalonymus, a German, 1288 (ib. p. 111). 
A Joseph Nakdan, c. 1230-50 (ib. p. 111). 
29. Joseph Nakdan b. Menahem (ib. p. 114). 
30. Joseph of Xanthen, son of Kalonymus of Neuss, 1294 (ib. p.. 


in this list (ib. 


81. Judah ben Isaac, or Sir Leon, of Paris, c. 1200 (Ginsburg, 
Le. p. 615). 

32. KRESPIA NAKDAN. 

99. Liepkind Nakdan (Zunz, l.c. p. 114). 

34. Mordecai Nakdan Amandanti, c. 1300-50 (Ginsburg, l.c. p. 
115). ` 

35. Moses b. Yom-Tob ha-Nakdan, c. 1200 (comp. Zunz, l.c. 
p.114; Frensdorff, Preface to " Kelale ha-Nikkud weha-Negi- 
not"; J. Jacobs, in '* J. Q. R.” i. 182). 

86. Nahman Nakdan b. Schneor, 1295 (Zunz, l.c. p. 118). 

37. Perigoros Nakdan b. Kalonymus (ib. p. 113). 

88. Samson b. Nahman (ib. p. 115). 

, 89. Samson of Pox, 1943 (ib. p. 120). 

40. Samson Nakdan, grandfather of No. 30 in this list ; author 
of " Hibbur ha-Konim " or ** Shimshoni " (ib. p. 113). 

41. Samuel b. Abraham of Muldstadt (?), 1396 (Ginsburg, l.c. 
p. 624). 

42. SAMUEL HA-NAKDAN (Zunz, l.c. p. 109). 

43, Shemaiah, thirteenth century (ib. p. 115). 

44, Solomon Nakdan (ib. p. 113). 

45, Zadok Nakdan (id. p. 110). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginsburg. Introduction to the Massoretico- 
Critical Text of the Hebrew Bible, Index, s.v. Nakdan, 
London, 1897; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 107-122, Berlin, 1845. 

T, 

NAMES (PERSONAL): The conferring of a 
name upon a person was in early Biblical times. 
generally connected with some circumstance of 
birth; several of Jacob's sons are recorded as having 
received their names in this manner (Gen. xxx.). 
Generally, it was the mother who chose the name, 
as in the instances referred to; but here sometimes. 
the father chose it (Gen. xvi. 15, xvii. 19, xxi. 2); 
while occasionally other persons than the parents 
were the name-givers, as in the cases of Moses (Ex. 
ii. 10)and Solomon (II Sam. xii. 25). In early times 
it appears to have been the custom to confer the 
name immediately upon birth, as among modern 
Arabs, but later on it was given to the boy at cir- 
cumcision (comp. Luke i. 59, ii. 21). Before the 
Exile children seem never to have been named after 
their relatives, not even in the royal family. None 
of the twenty-one kings of Judah was named after 
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a predecessor, or after David, the founder of the 
family. On the other hand, Jonathan’s son and 
Saul's natural son were both named Meribaal (II 
Sam, xxi. 7 et seq.). Instead of repeating the same 
name, however, it seems to have been the custom to 
make use of one of the elements of the family name; 
thus Ahitub has two sons, Ahijah and Ahimelech. 
Three of Saul's family have the element ba'al 
(changed to “bosheth”) in their names. As a con- 
sequence of this avoidance of repetition a single 
name was as a rule suflicient to identify a person, 
and it is ouly in the later stages of Hebrew tradi- 
tion that it was found necessary to give the name 
of the father in order to identify the son, as, for 
instance, in the case of Jaazaniah ben Shaphan 
(Ezek. viii. 11). 

It is probable that, as among other primitive 
races, a certain magical importance was attributed 
to the name (comp. Frazer, “Golden Bough,” 2d 
cd., i. 404 e£ seq. ; E. Clodd, “Tom Tit Tot,” Lon- 
don, 1899). Avery large majority of the 2,800 per- 
sonal names (referring to about 15,000 persons) con- 
tained in the Old Testament convey a special 
meaning, apart fróm their personal application, 
while the meanings of the remainder probably have 
merely been obscured by textual corruption or the 
insufficient resources of comparative 
philology. A considerable number of 
these names are, however, mere epo- 
nyms. There is little doubt that this 
applies to the names of the Israelite clans assumed 
to be descended from descendants of Jacob, given 
in Num. xxvi. 

Names may be derived from the order of birth,’as 
in the cases of Akkub and Jacob, whose names 
probably mean “posthumous.” Jephthah implies 
“first-born,” as does also Becher, while names like 
Manasseh, Nahum, and Nehemiah refer probably to 
children who have come to take the place of others 
that have died in childhood. The idea of relation- 
ship is expressed in Ahab, probably Ahiab (Jer. 
xxix. 91). Personal peculiarities may give rise to 
a name, as Laban (“white,” or “blond”), Gideon 
(“maimed”), or Harim (“with pierced nose”). 
Mental qualities may be referred to, as in the names 
Job (“assailant”) and Barak (“lightning”). Owing 
to the want of specialization in Jewish social life 
there are no trade-names in the Bible corresponding 
to the Smith and Miller of England and Germany ; 
but names taken from objects are found, especially 
among females. The name Rebekah seems to be 
derived from a sheep-rope, Peninnah from coral, 
and Keren-happuch from a box of face- paint. 
Abstract names seem to be applied especially to 
women, as Manoah (“rest”) and Michal (* power”). 

Jacobs gives eighty-four names (applied to 120 
different persons) derived from animals and plants 
(“Studies in Biblical Archeology,” pp. 94-100). 
Leah is probably the name for gazel, Rachei 
for ewe (see MaTRIAnOHY) Oreb (“raven”) and 
Zecb (“wolf”) were princes of the Midianites; and 
Caleb (“the dog”) was the founder of the chief 
Judean tribe. Achbor (“mouse”) and Shaphan 
(“cony ”) also occur. Jonah is the equivalent of 
“dove,” Zipporah of “bird,” and Deborah of * bee.” 
Esther's Jewish name, Hadassah, means “myrtle.” 


Signifi- 
cance. 


An attempt has been made by Robertson Smith 
and others to find in these and other names traces. 
of totemism among the ancient Hebrews (see To- 
TEMISM). 

A distinctive characteristic of Bible onomatology 
is the frequency of composite names, which form 
at times even complete sentences, as in the case of 
Isaiah's son Shear-jashub (— *the remnant shall re- 
turn”), Hephzibah means “my pleasure is in her." 

Sometimes these composites have a 

Compound preposition as their first element, as. 
Names.  Bishlam (— with peace”; Ezra iv. 
7) and Lemuel (= "belonging to 

God”; Prov. xxxi. 4); but in the majority of cases 
these composite names are theophorous, referring 
to, or actually mentioning, the Deity, either by 
the name of YHwH or by the name of El. The 
specific name of the Jewish God appears at the be- 


‘ginning as Jo and at the end as tañ; thus, Jonathan 


is a doublet of Elnathan, and Joezer (“ YHWH is 
help ”) is the same as Joazar (* Yr wH has helped "). 
A whole theology may be deduced from the large 
number of Biblical names referring to acts, actions, 
and attributes of the deity; thus: God “ gives” (El- 
nathan, Jonathan); "increases the family" (Elia- 
saph); “is gracious" (Elhanan, Hananeel); “has 
mercy” (Jerahmeel); “blesses” (Barachel, Bere- 
chiah); “loves” (Jedidiah, Eldad); “helps” (Elea- 
zar, Azareel, Azariah); “benefits” (Gamaliel); 
“holds fast” (Jehoahaz); “is strong” (Uzziel, Aza- 
ziah); “delivers” (Elpalet, Eliphalet); “comforts” 
(Nehemiah); “heals” (Rephael); “conceals” (El. 


zaphan, Zephaniah); “establishes” (Eliakim); 
“knows”  (Eliada); “remembers” (Zechariah); 
“sees” (Hazael, Jahaziel); “hears” (Hlishama); 


“answers” (Anaiah); “speaks” (Amariah); “is 
praised ” (Jehaleel); “isasked " (Shealtiel) ; “comes ” 
(Eliathah); “lives” (Jehiel); “shoots” (Jeremiah); 
“thunders” (Raamiah; Neh. vii. 7); “gladdens” 
(Jahdiel, Jehdeiah); “judges” (Elishaphat, Jehosh- 
aphat, Shephatiah); “is just” (Jehozadak); “is 
king? (Elimelech, Malchiel); “is lord” (Bealiah); 
“ig great” (Gedaliah); “is perfect” (Jotham); “is 
high” (Jehoram); “is glorious" (Jochebed); “is in- 
comparable” (Michael). 

Besides these distinct names of God other divine 
names are used, as Adoni in Adoniram, and Melech 
in Nathan-melech and Ebed-melech, and Saal in 
Esh-baal (changed for special reasons to Ish- 
bosheth) In some cases names of relationship 
seem to be used as applied to the Deity (compare 
Abiel, Abijah, and Abimelech, signifying in each 
case the fatherhood of God), and in this way Abin- 
adab would correspond to Jehonadab, Abiezer to Eli- 
ezer. Thesame applies to the elements wh (=“ broth- 
er”) and amm(= “uncle ”). As, however, some of 
these words are applied to families, not individuals, 
the whole must be taken asasentence: Ahibud means 
“my father is glorious” (referring toGod). On the 
same principle it must be assumed that some verbal 
names are theophorous, and refer to the action of 
the Deity, Nathan being the abbreviation of Elna- 
than (“God gives”), Shaphat of Jehoshaphat (“God 
judges”). Thus Ahaz appears in a form corre- _ 
sponding to Jehoahaz in an inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser III. Many of the theophorous endings are 
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contracted into @, Z, or ad, as in Shebna, Hosa, Talti, 
and Shemai, <A few names are adjectival, and may 
contain references to the Deity: Baruch (* blessed ”), 
David (“ beloved 7), Amos (“strong”). Some names 
have grammatica] endings which it is difficult to in- 
terpret, as oth and ¿č in Shelomoth and Shelomith; 
the final z in Omri and Barzilai probably refers to a 
tribal origin. Many names ending in on are animal- 
names, as Ephron (“small deer”), Nahshon (“small 
serpent”); compare Samson (“small sun"). Per- 
haps Reuben belongs to this class. 

After the Exile there appeared a tendency toward 
the use of foreign names, the literal significance of 
which was disregarded, and this tendency became 
more and more prominent. Biblical names ending 
in a (as in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah) are Ara- 
maic. Shamsherai (I Chron. viii. 26) is even said to 

be Arabic, while Mordecai is derived 
Post-Exilic from the name of a Babylonian god 
Names. (Marduk), as are Belteshazzar (Dan. 
x. 1), Shenazar (I Chron. iii. 18), and 
Sheshbazzar (Ezra i. S) from other deities. There 
is in this period a tendency also toward descriptive 
and adjectival names with the definite article pre- 
fixed, which easily gave rise to such surnames as 
Hakkaz, Hakkatan, and Hallosheth (Ezra ii. 61; 
viii. 12; Neh. iii. 12; comp. the form * ha-Kohelet ” 
(Eccl. xii. 8, Hebr). In the Hellenistic period 
Greek names became quite usual among the Jews, 
especially those of Alexander, Jason, and Antigo- 
nus, Even the name of a god like Apolo occurs 
(Acts xviii. 24). Other names are Apollonius, Hyr- 
canus, Lysimachus, Demetrius, Dosa, Nicanor, Pap- 
pus, Patroclus, Philo, Sosa, Symmachus, Tryphon, 
Zeno. 'The same occurs among women, as Alexan- 
dra and Priscilla. Roman names also occur, as An- 
tonius, Apella, Drusus, Justinus, Justus, Marcus, 
Rufus, Tiberius, and Titus. It was during this 
period that the practice arose of giving a son the 
name of his grandfather, as was done in the high- 
priestly family, the members of which were named 
alternately Onias and Simon from 382 to 165 B.C. 
Similarly, a little later, in the family of the ITillel- 
ites, the names Gamaliel and Judah succeed each 
other with only an occasional occurrence of Simon 
and Hillel. Toward the end of the period, owing 
to the intermixture of foreign languages, the use 
of double names for the same person began to be 
adopted, as in the instances of Simon Peter, John 
Mark, Thomas Didymus, Herodes Agrippa, and Sa- 
lome Alexandra. 

Among the names in the Talmud there is a consid- 
erable proportion of Greek ones. <A large number 
also are Aramaic, ending in æ or az: Abba, Huna, 
and Papa are instances of the former. Even Bible 
names were transformed in this direction—Hanina 
instead of Hananiah, Abuya instead of Abijah; 
while others were shortened, as Lazar (for Eleazar). 
Many Biblical names received renewed popularity 
owing to the distinction of their bearers, as those 
of Gamaliel, Hillel, and Ulla. The 
tendency toward double names ex- 
isted here, as Sarah Miriam, Johanan 
Joseph (Git. 34b), and Mahaliel Judah 
(Yoma 52b). Converts to Judaism, like Aquila, 
Monabaz, and Helena, retained their pagan names 
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(as was the custom also in the early Christian 
Church). There was some objection to foreign 
names among the Jews of this period (Num. R.), 
yet legend declares that the high priest Simon prom- 
ised Alexander the Great that all the children of 
priestly families born in the year following his visit 
to Jerusalem would be named Alexander, after him 
(* Yosippon,? folio 87). 

In the adoption of double names during this 
early period an attempt was made to translate the 
Hebrew terms into corresponding Greek, as Ariston 
for Tobi, Boethus for Ezra, Justus for Zadok, Philo 
for Jedidah, Theodorus for Nethaneel, and Zosimus 
for Hayyim. It was somewhat rare for the same 
name to be used by both sexes. In Biblical times 
this occurs with regard to the names Abigail, Abi- 
jah, Athaliah, Chushan, Ephah, Micha, Nahash, 
Shelomith, Zibiah; in Talmudic times, with regard 
to Ibu, Johanan, Nehorai, Pasi, Shalom; the only 
later instances that may be cited are Jeroham, 
Mazal-Tob, Nehamah, Menuhah, Simhah, Tamar, 
Bongodas, and Bien-li-Viengue. To wear a man's 
name seemed as objectionable as wearing men's 
clothes. It was already noticed in Talmudic times 
that the use of family names had died out (Git. 88a). 
The name of Rabbi Meir was said to be derived 
from an experience at school which was regarded as 
being of good omen ('Er. 183b). It is recommended 
not to name a child after enemies of the Jews, like 
Cicero and Pharaoh, but to use the names of 
the Patriarchs (as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob; Yoma 
36b). 

As the Jews spread throughout the lands border- 
ing the Mediterranean they drew upon other lan- 
guages for their personal names while still retaining 
Biblieal ones, and they were especially prone to 

adopt names ending inel, These new 


Post- names became exceptionally popular 
Talmudic in Italy. To this source must be 
Period. traced the new name Hushiel, com- 


posed on the same plan as the Biblical 
ones ending in el. The kings of the Chazars, so far 
as their names are known, wavered between pure 
Biblical names, like Obadiah, and local names, like 
Bulan. "The Karaites in the same neighborhood 
adopted Tatar names, one of them being known as 
Toktamish; but elsewhere Karaite names are most- 
ly Arabic and Persian. 

The custom of calling one of the sons, generally 
the eldest, after the paternal (sometimes the mater- 
nal) grandfather, of which only nine instances are 
known during the Talmudic period, became more 
popular, especially in European states. Maimon- 
ides’ grandfather was Joseph b. Isaac b. Joseph b. 
Obadiah b. Solomon b. Obadiah, and certain families 
seem to have confined themselves to a few chosen 
names. Thus, in the Kalonymus family there occurs 
Meshullam b. Moses b. Ithiel b. Moses b. Kalonymus 
b. Meshullam b. Kalonymus b. Moses b. Kalony- 
mus b. Jekuthiel b. Moses b. Meshullam b. Ithiel b. 
Meshullam—only five names among fourteen per- 
sons throughout three centuries. As a consequence 
certain names became characteristic of certain dis- 
tricts: Japheth and Caleb in Greece, and hence 
among the Karaites; Kalonymus in south Italy; 
Sheshet and Joab in Rome; Sinai and Pesah in Ger- 
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many. Some of the older names were revived— 
Meir, for example, of which only two previous in- 
stances had been known, the tanna Meir and the 
Meir mentioned by Josephus (“B. J.” vi. 5, § 1). 
Samson was never used by Jews before the eleventh 
century. But the most striking tendency of the 
post-Talmudic period is the general choice of local 
names by the Jews for their civic relations. This 
led to the adoption of two names, one for civic pur- 
poses, known as the “kinnuy ” (probably from the 
Arabic *kunyah"), the other (“shem ha-kodesh ”) 
for use in- the synagogue and in all Hebrew docu- 
ments. The latter, the “sacred” name, was as far 
as possible associated with the former, and was often 
a translation of a civic one, €.g., Asael for Diofatto, 
Manoah for Tranquillo, Hayyim for Vita; at times 
the civic name was merely a contraction of the sacred 
one, ¢.g., Leser for Eliezer, Sender for Alexander. 
In other cases mere similarity in sound was suffi- 
cient to determine the sacred name, as Mann for 
Menahem, Kalman for Kalonymus, and the like. 
Especially noteworthy was the use made of Jacob’s 
blessing to transfer a personal name from the civic 
to the sacred sphere. Judah being compared toa 
lion’s whelp in Jacob’s blessing, Judah became Leo, 
or Löwe, in lay relationship, and Fischlin became 
Ephraim. Later on these name-equations became 
so usual that they formed doublets, which were al- 
most invariably found together, as Dob Bir, Naph- 
tali Hirsch, Judah or Aryeh Lób, and these again 
gave currency to similar correlative names, as Uri 
Phoebus. 

It was during the Middle Ages that the somewhat 
curious custom arose of combining the abbreviation 
of a title with the initials of a name to form a single 
personal name. This almost invariably implies fre- 

quency of mention, and, therefore, ce- 

Titular  lebrity. The best-known examples are 
Abbrevia- thoseof RaSHI and RaMBaM, who are 

tions. hardly ever quoted in rabbinical texts 

except by these names; but there ex- 

ists a large number of similar contractions, of which 
the following are the best known: 


Abraham Dob Michaelischker (Le- 


ADaM 
bensohn). 

ARI | Rabbi Isaac (Luria) Ashkenazi. 

Bran Rabbi Isaac Ash. 

BeSHT Ba‘al Shem-Tob. 

HaGRA Ha-Gaon R. Elijah (of Wilna). 

HIDA Hayyim Joseph David Azulai. 

MaBIT Moses b. Joseph Trani. 

MaHaRaL Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Liwa (ben 
Bezaleel). 

MaHaRaM Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Meir. 

MaHaRHaSH Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Hayyim Shab- 
bethai. 

MaHaRIL Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Jacob Levi 
(Mölln). 

MaHaRIT Morenu Ha-rab R. Joseph Trani. 

MaHaRSHA Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Samuel Edels. 


MaHaRSHaK Morenu Ha-rab Rabbi Solomon Klu- 
ger. 

Morenu Ha-rab Solomon Luria. 

Meir Lób ben Jehiel Michel. 

Mordecai Jonah Shob. 


MaHaRSHaL 
MaLBIM | 
MISHOB 


RABaD Rabbi Abraham ben David. 
RABaN Rabbi Eliezer ben Nathan. 
RABIH Rabbi Eleasar ben Joel ha-Levi. 
RaDBaZ Rabbi David ibn Zimra. 

RaLBaG Rabbi Levi ben Gershon. 

RaMak Rabbi Moses Kohen. 

RaMak Rabbi Moses Cordovero. 
RaMBaM Rabbi Moses ben Maimon. 
RaMBaN Rabbi Moses ben Nahman. 
RaMBeMaN Moses ben Mcnachem Mendel. 
RaN Rabbi Nissim. 

RaSH Rabbi Shimshon. 

RaSHBA Rabbi Solomon ibn Adret. 
RaSHBaM Rabbi Samuel ben Meir. 
RaSHBaZ Rabbi Simeon ben Zemah (Duran). 
RaSHDaM Rabbi Samuel da Medina. 

RaSHI Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac (Yizhaki). 


Rabbi Zalman Hanau. 
RaZaH i Rabbi Zerahiah ha-Levi. 


ReDak Rabbi David Kimhi. 

ReDaK Rabbi David Kohen (of Corfu). 
ReMA Rabbi Moses Isserles. 

ReMaH Rabbi Moses ha-Kohen. 


RI Rabbi Isaac (tosafist). 


RVAZ Rabbi Isaac Or Zarua'. 

RIBA Rabbi Isaac ben Asher. 

RIBaK Rabbi Judah ben Kalonymus. 

RIBaM Rabbi Isaac ben Meir (tosafist). 

RIBaN Rabbi Judah ben Nathan. 

RIBaSH Rabbi Isaac ben Sheshet. 

RIF Rabbi Isaac Alfasi. 

RIK Rabbi Joseph Kolon (Colon). 

RITBA Rabbi Yom-Tob ben Abraham (Ish- 
bili). 

RIZBA Rabbi Isaac ben Abraham. 

ROSH Rabbi Asher. 

SHak Shabbethai ha-Kohen. 

SHeDaL Samuel David Luzzatto. 

SHeReZ Samuel Raphael Zebi (-Hirsch). 

Ya‘ ABeZ Jacob Emden ben Zebi. 


YaSHaR (of Candia) Joseph Solomon (Delmed- 
igo). 
YaSHaR (of Góritz) Isaac Samuel Reggio. 


For a fuller list see Hündler's list of abbreviations 
in Dalman’s * Talmudisches Wörterbuch.” 

A somewhat similar use of a title is the combina- 
tion with Messer, as in the Italian Messer Leon, 
while in Provence the honorary prefixes en, for men, 
and na, for women, are combined with the name to 
form Engusek (En-Joseph), Nabona, etc. 

Apart from these tendencies, the general trend of 
nomenclature among Jews in the Middle Ages was 
to adopt that of the countries in which they lived, 
the given names being often identical with those of 
the surrounding peoples, and other means of iden- 
tification being derived mainly from localities or 
offices. Certain peculiarities of various countries 
may be taken separately. 

Among the Arabic-speaking Jews the local Arabic 
names were adopted, such as Hassan, Abdallah, 
Sahl; or Hebrew names were translated into the 
corresponding Arabic, as Eleazar into Manzur, Maz- 
liah into Maimun. A peculiarity of the Arabic 
onomatology is the “kunyah,” the by-name given 
to a father after the birth of his son, by which he is 
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named after the latter (see Anu). It may be added 
here that Abu al-Walid isa “kunyah” or by-name 
for Jonah. Akin to this is the use of Ibn to form 
a family name, the first of this kind among Jews. 
Among the best known of this for- 
mation are Ibn Aknin, Ibn Danan 
(hence Abendana), Ibn Latif, Ibn Mi- 
gas, Ibn Verga. ABU also forms fam- 
ily names, as in the case of Abudarham, or Aboab. 
The Arabic article al appears in quite a number 
of names, as in Al-Harisi. Other names of inter- 
est, given by Steinschneider in a long list of eight 
hundred Arabic names in the “Jewish Quarterly 
Review? (ix. -xiii.), are Ghayyat (in Spanish 
“Gayet”), Ibn Danan and Ibn al-Dayyal, Al-Ha- 
runi (“the Aaronide,” the same as “Cohen”), Ibn 
Wakar, Ibn Zabara and Ibn Zimra, Haji (applied 
to Karaites who had performed the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem), Yahya (equivalent to John or Judah). 
Morel is said to be derived from Samuel; Molko 
means “royal”; Mas‘ud is equivalent to Baruch; 
Mukattil (“champion ”) would be a proper origin for 
the family name Mocatta; Najar and Najara refer 
to carpentry; Sasun is merely a transcript of Sason 
(“lily”). The proper names Sa‘id, Sa‘ad, and 
Sa‘dan are equally popular among Jews and Arabs. 
‘Abbas (“lion”) corresponds to Judah, as Leo and 
the Jikein Europe. Very many Judso-Arabic names 
are compounded of ‘add (“ servant”), as Abdallah and 
‘Abd al-Walid, Al-Faraj occurs as the name of the 
translator at Girgenti, and it is possibly the remote 
origin of the curious name of Admiral Farragut, 
whose grandfather came from Minorca. It is con- 
sidered doubtful whether the name of the Kimhis is 
Hebrew in that form, or whether it should be pro- 
nounced as an Arabic word, Kamhi (“formed of 
wheat ”). 


Arabic 
Names. 


The use of surnames thus became common among , 


the Arabic-speaking Jews, who naturally carried the 
custom into Spain. Among Spanish Jews are found 
such names as Abeldano, corresponding to Ibn el- 
Danan; Abencabre, corresponding to Ibn Zabara; 
Avinbruch, corresponding to Ibn Baruch; and the 
like. Biblical names often take curious forms in the 
Spanish records, Isaac appearing as Acaz, Cohen as 
Coffen or Coffe, Yom-Tob as Bondia, Zemah as 
Crescas or Cresquez. The Hen family appears to 

have adopted a translation of the name 


In Spain, of their home-village, Gracia, near 
France, Barcelona (Loeb, in * R. E. J.” iv. 79). 
and Indeed, among the Spaniards the 
England. tendency to adopt family names from 


localities is largely developed; hence 
were derived such names as Spinoza, Gerondi, Ca- 
valleria, Delmonti, Lousada, and Villa Real. The 
name Sasportas deserves special attention, as it is 
really the Balearic dialectal form of La Porta. 

In France the use of Biblical names appears to 
have been more extended, judging by the elaborate 
lists at the end of Gross's “Gallia Judaica." True 
surnames occurred, especially in the south, like 
Abigdor, Farissol, Bonet; but asa rule local distinc- 
tions were popular, as Samson of Sens, etc. The 
early Jews of England, who spoke French through- 
out their stay, also used Biblical names; the most 
popular name, in the twelfth century at least, 


being Isaac, next to which came Joseph. On both. 
sides of the British Channel there was a tend- 
ency to translate Diblical names into French, as. 
Deulesalt for Isaiah, Serfdeu for Obadiah, Deudone 
for Elhanan, but the ordinary popular names were: 
adopted also, as Beleasez, Fleurdelis, and Muriel for: 
Jewesses, or Amiot, Bonevie, Bonenfaund, Bonfil, 
among men. Deulacres and Crescas both occur: 
(probably corresponding to Solomon or Gedaliah). 
In Germany the tendency to adopt Christian names 
was perhaps most marked, such names as DBern- 
hard, Bero, Eberhard, Falk, Gumprecht, Knob- 
lauch, Liebreich, Süsskind, Weiss, and Wolf being 
among those noticed in the early Middle Ages. 
Especially popular were compounds with mann or 
man, as Feldmann, Kaufmann, Lieberman, Lipman, 
and Seligman. 

As has been seen, surnames were not unknown 
among the Jews of the Middle Ages, and as Jews. 
began to mingle more with their fellow citizens the: 
practise of using or adopting civic surnames in ad- 

dition to the “sacred ” name, used only 
Surnames. in religious connections, grew com- 
` mensurately. Of course, among the- 
Sephardim this practise was common almost from 
the time of the exile from Spain, and probably be- 
came still more common as a result of the example: 
of the Maranos, who on adopting Christianity ac- 
cepted in most cases the family names of their god- 
fathers. Among the Ashkenazim, whose isolation 
from their fellow citizens was more complete, the: 
use of surnames became at all general only in the 
eighteenth century. 

In the Austrian empire an order was issued in. 
1787 which compelled the Jews to adopt surnames, 
though their choice of given names was restricted. 
mainly to Biblical ones; a list of permitted first. 
names is given in Kropatschat’s “Gesetzsamm- 
lung” (xiv, 589-567), the names marked in black let- 
ters being those reserved for Jews. Commissions of 
officers were appointed to register all the Jewish in- 
habitants under such names. If a Jew refused to: 
select a name the commission was empowered to: 
force one upon him. This led to a wholesale crea-: 
tion of artificial surnames, of which Jewish nomen- 
clature bears the traces to the present day. Among 
the latter class are the following, mentioned by Karl 
Emil Franzos: Drachenblut, Ochsenschwanz, Nacht- 
küfer, Ladstockschwinger, Pulverbestandtheil, Tem- 
peraturwechsel, Eselskopf, Rindskopf, Gottlos, 
Wohlgeruch, Singmirwas, Veilchenduft, Stinker, 
Bettelarm, Nothleider, Geldschrank, Diamant, 
Smaragd, Karfunkel, Edelstein, Goldader, Galgen- 
vogel, Galgenstrick, Todtschliiger, Lumpe, Taschen-. 
greifer, Durst, Hunger, Fresser, Sáuger, Trinker, 


Weinglas, Schnapser, Schmetterling, Elephant, 
Nashorn, Pferd, Maulthier, Maulwurf, Wanzen- 


knicker, Saumagen, Küssemich, Groberklotz. Na- 
poleon also, in a decree of July 90, 1808, insisted 
upon the Jews adopting fixed names(* L'Univers. 
Israélite," lvii. 472). While various governments. 
thus forced the Jews to adopt surnames, they were: 
at the same time inclined to limit their freedom in 
the selection of given names. In Bohemia the pro- 
visions of the law which was passed in 1787 re- 
stricting them to Biblical names were not rce- 
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sscinded until Aug. 11, 1836. The Prussian govern- 
ment in the same year attempted to introduce a 
similar. restriction in that state, which led to Zunz 
producing his classical monograph, * Die Namen der 
Juden,? in which he showed, from examples taken 
from all periods, that the Jews had freely adopted 
the current and popular names of their neighbors in 
all parts of the globe. Owing mainly to this “tour 
de force” the enactment was not pressed. Similar 
rules have been passed by the Russian government 
from time to time, but without producing much 
effect; though even at the present day a Jewess 
must not bear such a name as Clara. 

A recent investigation into Berlin prenomens 
shows that modern Jews of that city adopt the ordi- 
nary given names of their neighbors, but that they 
tend to keep a certain number of names, though not 
-of Biblical origin, popular among themselves. Thus 
Harry is mainly Jewish, and the same may be said 
of Isidore, Jacques, James, and Sigbert. Almost 
all the Moritzes are Jewish, as well as the majority 
of Ludwigs, and Julius is almost equally popular 
among the Berlin Jews. The following popular 
names in most places represent the accompanying 
Biblical names: Isidore, Isaac; Jacques and James, 
Jacob; Ludwig, Levi; Moritz, Moses. Benno is used 
for Benjamin, and in one Case Dagobert for David. 
Among Jewish girls Regina and Rosa are popular 
names (N. Pulvermacher, “Berliner Vornamen,” 
Berlin, 1902). 

But notwithstanding this permission to adopt 
arbitrary surnames, there was still a tendency, at 
any rate among German-speaking Jews, to adapt 
these from Biblical names in one or other of their 
variant forms. Thus among the 5,000 names of 
patrons connected with Anglo-Jewish charitable in- 
stitutions in 1878 Jacobs found the most popular 
names to be the following: 


Name. Proportion. | Name. Proportion. 
COREN estet mE a ] in 26 Abraham and Abra- 

DAVISs cay Coa ER ae 1 °° 32 hais ws ces dete ek eo lin 84 
Levy..eeeesensenooe ne 1*385 | Harris... rrr 1" 84 
Joseph «ieccssca nnnm 1" 47 MOSES (ova ecce 1" 96 
Isaac and Isaacs ...... 1 °° 52 Nathan........ Aa Mass 1 ** 107 
Myer and Myers .....- 1 ** 64 | Woolf and Wollf..... 1 ** 115 
Phillips. iere 1“ 65 | Barnetand Barnett.. 1 " 127 
Samuel... 1 " 66 Benjamin ..........- 1*" 1831 
Solomon and Solomons 1 ** 66 | Emanuel..........-- 1 * 181 
Jacob and Jacobs..... 1* 78 Hyam and Hyams... 1 " 135 
Harts ccciadsesee vee aees 1“ 81 Marks ......... piece 1 " 185 


Hyman and Hymans, 1 "" 149 


It is accordingly of interest to study the different 
forms which Biblical names assume in various coun- 
tries when used as Jewish surnames. The following 
is a list of the more usual forms, the original Biblic- 
al name being given first: 

Aaron = Aarons, Aaronson, Aronoff, Aronson, 
Aronovich. Abraham = Aberke, Aberl, Aberlein, 
Aberlieb, Aberlin, Abers, Aberzuss, Abraham, Abra- 
hams, Abrahamson, Abram, Abrams, Abramovitch, 
Abramovitz, Abreska, Abromovitch, Afroemche, 
Afrom, Afromle, Babrahams, Braham, Ebermann, 
Ebril. Alexander = Alexander, Saunders, Sender. 
Asher — Anschel, Ansell, Archer, Ascher, Asher, 
Asherson, Assur, Maschel. 

Baruch — Bendit, Bendict, Benedict, Beniton, 
Berthold, Borach, Boruch. Benjamin = Lopes, 
Lopez, Seef, Seff, Wolf, Wolff, Wulf. 


David — Bendavid, David, Davids, Davidson, 
Davies, Davis, Davison, Tewel, Tewele, Teweles. 

Elchanan — Elkan, Elkin. Eleazar — Eleasser, 
Eleazar, Ellosor, Lasar, Lazan, Lazar, Lazarus. 
Eliezer — Leeser, Leser, Lewis, Leyser, Löser. Eli- 
jah = Elias, Eliasaf, Eliassof, Eliason, Elie, Elijah, 
Ellis, Ellison. Emanuel = Emanuel, Manuel, Mer- 
del. Ephraim = Fischl, Fischlin, Fraime. Ezekiel = 
Eheskel, Ezekiel, Heskel, Kaskel. 

Gabriel — Gatril, Gefrl Gedaliah = Guedall7. 
Gershon = Geronymus. Gideon = Gedide. 

Isaac — Eisech, Eissig, Gitzok, Ickzack, Isaa^, 
Isaacs, Itzig, Izaaks, Hickman, Hitchcock, Lach 
man, Sachs, Sack, Sacks, Sace, Seckel, Sichel, Zek- 
lin. Israel = Israel, Israels, Israelson, Isril, Isserl 
Isserlein, Isserles. Issachar = Achsel, Bar, Baer, 
Barell; Barnard, Barnett, Berusch, Beer, Berlin; 
Bernard, Berthold, Schulter. m s 

Jacob — Benjacob, Jackson, Jacob, Jacobi, Jacobs, 
Jacobson, Jacobus, Jacoby, Jacof, Jainof, Kaplan, 
Kaplin, Kaplowitch, Kaufman, Kaufmann, Kopin- 
ski, Koppel, Koppellmann, Koppelvitch, Leppok, 
Marchant, Merchant, Scobeleff, Yokelson. Joel = 
Jool, Jolchen, Julius. Jonah = Jonas, Jonassohn, 
Jones. Joseph = Jees, Jessel, Jessop, Jocelyn, Josel, 
Joseph, Josephi, Josephs, Josephson, Joskin, Joslin, 
Jossel, Josselson, Yoish, Yosl. Judah = Ben-Ari, 
Ben-Lób, Judah, Jewell, Judel, J udelson, Judith, 
Leo, Leon, Leoni, Leonte, Leontin, Leuw, Lion, 
Lionel, Lóbel, Lóblin, Leubusch, Lóbusch, Lowe 
Lowel, Lyon, Lyons. 

Levi = Aleuy, Elvy, Halevy, Ha-Levi, Lavey, 
Lebel, Leblin, Levay, Leib, Leopold, Leve, Levene, 
Levenson, Levi, Levie, Levien, Levin, Levinsky, 
Levinsohn, Levison, Levy, Lewey, Lewi, Lewin, 
Lewinsky, Lewinson, Lewis, Löb, Löbel, Loewe, 
Loewi, Louissohn, Lovy, Low, Löwy, Lowy. 

Manasseh = Manasse, Mannes, Menasci, Mones. — 
Marcus = Marx, Mordchen. Menahem = Man, 
Mandl, Manin, Mann, Mendel, Mendelson, Mendels- 
sohn, Mendl, Menke, Menken, Menkin, Menlin, 
Menzel, Monitz, Monnish. Moses = Mausche, Moise, 
Moritz, Mosche, Mosely, Mosen, Mosessohn, Moses- 
son, Moskin, Moss, Mosse, Mossel. 

Naphtali = Cerf, Harris, Harrison, Hart, Her- 
schell, Hershkovitz, Hertz, Hertzen, Hertzl, Herz, 
Herz], Hirsch, Hirschel, Hirschkovitsch, Huzka, 
Zewi. 

Samson — Sampson. Samuel = Samuels, Samuel- 
son, Sanvel, Sanville, Sanwil, Saville, Schmuel, 
Zangwill Simeon = Simeon, Simmel. Simon — 
Schimme, Schima, Schimchen. Solomon = Sala- 
man, Salman, Salmen, Salmon, Salmuth, Salom, 
Salome, Salomon, Salomone, Salomons, Schlemel, 
Schlome, Sloman, Slowman, Solomons, Sulei- 
man. 

Zachariah = Zacharias. 

Next to Biblical surnames, local ones have the 
greatest popularity among Jews, as can be seen 
from the following list of the most popular names 
among Alsatian Jews in 1784: 


Abraham .......eeeeeeeeee 72 | Benjamin......... ee 10 
ACH covere e y yea ree E ag 20 | Bernheim,or Bernheimer . 43 
Alexandre ........... eee 92 | Bicart andvariants....... 24 
ATON (eere ehh 50 plücliilacauce& ae xn 189 
Bahr and variants......... 22 Bil sste ivnisi rsss sas 29 
Barach and variants ...... 31 | Bolack and variants....... 13 
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Brunschwig and variants.. 63 Lehmann eese ere RES 23 
Cahen and variants ,,...., 15 LEVY; eb Cu Uem evan Ex ein 
DOV een cec Ted RR 5i TEA essen Repente 28 
DIeyiuS. i lok uer V 124 Lippmann and variants... 26 
Elias or Elie............... 36 LOW cisco vedete gas 28 
Emanuel.................. 12 HOW elt ick or cee eee es: 38 
BIOGBOR Germ ccrideuceews 23 MOX Vohoriu Oa ed dde 37 
Geismar ess io ev IRI iA. 13 Mayer or Meyer........... 99 
Gerothwohl ............... 13 Moyses and variants ...... 86 
Gerson or Gerschem....... 10 Natal cileseee me eise 23 
Gotsehal.................. 16 NOUO eens end ck eek daed 40 
Grumbach ................ 32 Nordemann and variants.. 16 
Guggenheim.............. 17 Picard 22 diese Cra 27 
Guntzburg and variants... 16 Piequer and variants...... 17 
Baag eco vele eaa aN 12 Ra PING essione uean xs 22 
HddSef ese dew Ee ER x 15 RUC seva ciis Rey 3 
Hemerdinger and variants. 17 Salomon esca Such exe 50 
ERGY IO is vore x ocd 10 BEBISOlY. e Ee v oekeeas os 3 
Hirsch or Hersch.......... 30 Samuel and variants...... $l 
Hirtz and variants ........ 10 SOnBerD cosscecca s sees 10 
Hirtzel or Hertzel......... 18 SCHWOD sera dva Rd 55 
TSA us uod c s Vd us EE 80 | Seeligman................. 29 
ISPHBL assa dace bee vie xb ast 39 SIDON LS S 5.5 Fads Psi 18 
PACOD uty eU rev e e Re ep aa 6: WIAs 2 teSsRebexcei ed bt 
JODIE seas kate bade we 19 UMO ep reer Bae 15 
JOSGDI S o sese exe retur 24 40 Malla osse d Uu VEA l1 
Judas and variants........ 18 WOVE oS reset de 187 
Kahn and variants........ 90 WOVE o ur cade Eae aea 37 
WOLD chee wot code Wt motes 13 Woog, Wogue............. 16 
LANG et ekenvv Eres EN 15 MOOTIDSOI sas sk t 50 
Lazare or Lazarus......... 30 


Local names form, perhaps, the larger number of 
surnames among modern Jews, though no one lo- 
cally derived name occurs so frequently as the least 
common Biblical one. Besides general names like 
Hollander, Deutsch, Frank, Franco, Frankel, al- 
most every European country has contributed its 
quota. Holland has contributed Lleuwarden, Neu- 
megen, Limburg, Van Thal, and various other Vans, 
as Van Ryn (= Rhine), etc. 

Germany, of course, has contributed the largest 
number. Besides such well-known cities as Posen 
(hence Posner), Berlin (hence Berliner and Berlin- 
sky), Bingen, Cassel, Treves (whence, according to 
some authorities, originated the very popular Alsa- 
tian name of Dreyfus), Dresden, Fulda (hence 
Fould), and Oppenheim, less familiar towns, like 

Flatau, Hildesheim, Bischoffsheim, 

Local Auerbach, Behrendt, Landshuth, Sulz- 
Names. berg, have contributed their share. 
A certain number of names which 

might at first sight seem to be derived artificially 
are merely names of towns, like Birnbaum (trans- 
lated into “Peartree”), Rosenberg, Sommerfeld, 
Grünberg (hence Greenberg), Goldberg, and Ruben- 
stein. The English Crawcour comes from Cracow, 
while Yan Praagah is obviously the name of a 
Prague family that settled in Holland before going 
over to England. The name Gordon is said to be 
from the Russian Grodno. From Poland have come 
various general names, as Polano, Pollock, Polack, 
Polak, Pollak, Poole, Pool. Sephardic surnames, 
as already mentioned, are almost invariably local, 
as Almanzi, Castro, Carvajal, Leon, Navarro, Robles 
(Spanish), and Almeida, Carvallo, Miranda, and Pieba 
(Portuguese). Many Italian names are also of this 
class, as Alatino, Genese (from Genoa), Meldola, 
Montefiore, Mortara, Pisa, and Romanelli (with its 
variants Romanin, Romain, Romayne, and Romane)). 
Even in the East there are names of these last two 
classes, Behar (from Bejar), Galante, Veneziani, 
though there are a few Arabic names like Alfandari 


and Haggis; Greek, as Galipapa and Pappo; and a. 
few Turkish, as Jamila, Bilbil, and Sabad (Franco, 
“Histoire des Israélites de l'Empire Ottoman,” pp. 
284-285). 

Going still farther east, the curious custom which 
prevails among the Bene Israel may be mentioned 
of changing Biblical names to similar Hindu names 
With the addition of jee, thus Benjamin into Benma- 
jee, Abraham into Abrajee, David into Dawood jee, 
Jacob into Akkoobjee. Before dismissing the local 
names, the names Altschul or Altschuler, derived 
from the Altschul of Prague, should be mentioned. 
To the signs of the Frankfort Judengasse are due the 
names of some of the best known of Jewish families: 
Rothschild (“red shield”), Schwarzschild, Adler, 
Ganz or Gans (“goose”), Schiff (“ship”), Strauss 
(“ostrich”), and Ochs. Schudt gives a list of these 
signs (“Jüdische Merckwürdigkeiten," iii. 151-154). 

Turning to the next great source from which have 
been derived the surnames used in ordinary nomen- 
clature — trades and occupations — such names as 
Kaufmann and Marchant (“merchant”) become 
prominent. Others of the same kind are: Spicl- 
mann (“player”); Steinschneider (“engraver”); 

Schuster, Schneider, Schneiders, and 

Official Snyders(“ tailor”; in Hebrew Hayyat; 

Wames and hence Chayet); Wechsler (“money- 

Nick- changer”). But there are others that 
names. are more distinctively Jewish: Par- 
nass and Gabbay, from the synagogue 

officials who were so called; Singer, Cantor, Voor- 
sanger, Chazan, Cantarini, from the singers of 
Isracl; Shochet, Schaechter, Schechter, from the 
ritual slaughterer; Ballin, a bath-keeper; Shadkun, 
a marriage-broker; Moreno, Rabe, Rabinowitz, and 
Rabbinovitz, rabbis; Benmohel, one who performed 
the sacred rite of Abraham.  A*:number of Arabic 
names are of similar origin: Al-Fakhkhar, a potter; 


Mocatta, a mason or possibly a soldier (Al-Muka-. 


til). For the various forms of Cohen sce Jew. ExNcvc. 
iv. 144. 

Descriptive titles, again, are mainly derived from 
modern languages, and are sometimes translated into 
Hebrew: thus, Azariah dei Rossi is known as Azariah 
Min ha-Adummim ; or sometimes the Hebrew name 
is translated into the current languages: thus Jafeh 
(“beautiful”) is translated into Schön, Schóndel, 
Schandel, Bonfet. 

Nicknames seem not to be so frequently adopted 
as surnames among Jews, though so usual among 
them in the ordinary life of the ghetto. Yom-Tob 
and Purim are possibly to be included in this class, 
and it is said that the various forms of Kaiser and 
King are derived from players of that part in the 
Purim plays. Instead of nicknames, modern Jews 
use contractions of Hebrew descriptive names; thus, 
Shón represents Sheliah Ne’eman, and Schatz, She- 
liah Zibbur; Katz (“cat”) represents Kohn Zedek ; 
Goetz (in English, Yates) equals Ger Zedek; Sack 
is used for a member of the Zera‘ Kodesh, or “holy 
posterity,” and it is said that when an “s” is at- 
tached this reference is to the fraternity of that name 
at Speyer. Bran, Braun, or Brown is said to repre- 
sent Ben Rabbi Nahman; while Bril represents Ben 
Rabbi Judah Lob. 

A few misccllancous names may be referred to: 


Nec me -—— 
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Speranza, which is used as 2 woman’s name, occurs 
in the form of Sprinzer in Russia; Margolious and 
Margolioth are variations of Margaret ; and Margue- 
rite (4 pearl”) finds equivalents in Perel and Perles. 

The Wahls claim to descend from Saul Wahl, who 
was king of Poland for one day. Schéntheil is 
supposed to be a translation of Bonaparte, and 
Stiebel is derived from the little room kept for the 
* bahur" in rich Jews’ houses. 

Change of name was not an unusual occurrence 
in Biblical times, if one may judge by the instances 
occurring among the Patriarchs, and it seems to 
have been not altogether unknown in later times. 

Thus, Moses Benveniste mentions a 

Change of certain Obadiah who wandered from 

Name. Germany to Turkey in 1654 and 

changed his name to Moses because 

the former name was unusual (Responsa, i. 40). 
Later in the Middle Ages a person who was danger- 
ously sick would change his name in the hope that 
the Angel of Death, who summons persons by name, 
would be baffled thereby. This custom, known as 
“meshanneh shem,” is given in the Talmud (R. H. 
174) and is mentioned by Judah Hasid (“Sefer Ma- 
sidim," No. 245). One of the names thus adopted 
was the appropriate one of Hayyim, for the various 
forms of which see Jew. Excyc. vi. 971. In order 
to prevent any misunderstanding at the resurrection 
the cabalists later recommended persons to learn à 
psalm the first and last verses of which began and 
ended with the first and last letters of their names. 
Particular care is to be taken in the writing of names 
in legal documents, the slightest error iu which in- 
validates them. Hence there are quite a number of 
monographs on names, both personal and geograph- 
ical, the first of which was that written by Simhah 
Cohen: the best known is that of Samuel ben Phoe- 
bus and Ephraim Zalman Margulies entitled " Tib 
Gittin." 

It was thought that Jews of the same name should 
not live in the same town or permit their children to 
marry into each others’ families (“Sefer Hasidim,” 
Nos. 24-34); this seems to have some reference to ex- 


ogamy. It is even urged that one should not marry 
a woman of the same name as one’s 

Supersti- mother; or that she should be required 
tions. to change it (¢b. No. 23). Even to the 


present day it is considered unlucky 
in Russia for a father-in-law to have the same name 
as the bridegroom. When several children have 
died in a family the next that is born has no name 
given to it, but is referred to as * Alter," or “ Al- 
terke," the view; being that the Angel of Death, not 
knowing the name of the child, will not be able to 
seize it. When sucha child attains the marriage- 
able age, a new name, generaliy that of one of the 
Patriarchs, is given to it. For a somewhat similar 
reason it is considered unlucky in Lithuania to call 
an only child by his right name. For geographical 
names see PLACE-NAMES.. 

Finally, it may perhaps be desirable to refer to 
the frequent practise among Jewish authors of 
adopting pen-names. It was, indeed, customary for 
well-known authors of medieval times to be known 
by the titles of their works rather than by their 
ownnames. Thus, Jacob ben Asher is referred to as 


the “Tur” or the * Ba'al ha-Turim"; Joseph Caro is 
known as the “Bet Yosef”; and Ezekiel Landau 
as *Noda' bi-Yehudah”; while even 
more frequently were authors known 
by contracted forms of their names, 
with the addition of some honorary 
prefix, as given above. Among contemporary He- 
brew writers this practise is still more widely ob- 
served, though no honorary title is prefixed. A list 
is given by M. Schwab in his “ Repertoire ” (Supple- 
ment, pp. 200-207). Most Yiddish writers, indeed, 
appear to prefer to write under some pen-name or 
pseudonym, and their example is at times followed 
by modern writers of Hebrew, though these, as a 
rule, prefer to give a name composed of their ini- 
tials. Following is a list of the most prominent 
pen-names adopted in recent years by contempo- 
rary writers. Many of these print their Hebrew 
names in Latin characters, and their transliteration 


Pen- 
Names. 


is followed here: 


PSEUDONYMS. 


Adam 

Adir 

Ahad ha-‘Am 
Aus Kapelusmacher 
Bas-Malke 

Ben Dawid 

Ben Efraim 

Ben Nez 

Ben Omi 

Ben Pores 
Ben-Tomar 
Benyemini 
Bernstein, Dawid 
Bücherfresser 
Buki ben Jogli 
Chaim Barburim 
Chaim Bolbetun 
Dawid 

Debkin, T. E. 
Der Dasiger 
Dofek 


Elifeelet mi-Sastschim. 


Eli Kozin Hazhakueli 
Emes 

Essbücher 

Esther 

Finkel, L. 
Fremder 

Gam-Su 

Genosse Cervera 
Goldberg, A. 
Gorin 

Graf M. I. Kweetl 


Haggai 


Ha-Jossem mi-Nimirow 


Herdner 

Hoido, J. 

Isabella 

Ish 

Ish Nomi 
Jainkele Chochem 
Jaknehuz 

Jankele Traschke 
Jehalel 


AUTHORS. 


Andermann, D. M. 
Deinard, E. 
Ginzberg 
Selikowitsh 
Samostshin, Mrs. 
Davidovich 
Baranow, M. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Rabinovich, M. J. 
Bukanski 

Perez, J. L. 
Katzenelson, I. B. 
Cahan, Abraham 
Rabinowitsch, S. 
Katzenellenbogen 
Winchevsky, M. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Pinsk, D. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Pinski, D. 
Samostschin, P. 
Linetzki, I. J. 
Spektor, M. 
Rabinowitsch, S. 
Rabinowitsch, S. 
Perez, J. L. 
Fried, M. 

Perez, J. L. 
Kobrin, L. 
Frischmann, D. 
Goido, J. 

Cantor 

Haishin, G. 
Perez, J. L. 
Lerner, J. J. 
Goido, J. 
Spektor, Mrs. 
Shapiro, E. I. 
Wechsler, M. 
Rombro, J. 
Goldberg, I. Ch. 
Winchevsky, M. 
Lewin, I. 


Names 
Wames of God 


Kebebsigbm, <A. 
Krantz, Ph. 
Lamedwownik 
Lampenputzer 

Lez vun der Redakzie 
Libin, Z. 

Litwisher Philosoph 
Luziper 

Mabsin 

Magid vun Ewjenishok 
Mendele Mocher Sforim 
Meshugener Philosoph 
Moshe Glüzel 


Nachman ben Wowsi 
Paloi 


Proletarishker Magid 
Puls, D. 

PX 
Rafaelowitsh, Sh. 
Rüuberjüdel 
Rebi Kozin 
Sambation 
Selikowitsh, M. 
Shadher 

Sha Peshes 
Shelumiel 
Sholem Aleechem 
Shomer 
Shulamis 
Ssar-schel-Jam 
Ssimchessossen 
Stizer, Dr. 
Wachlaklakes 
Welwel Zopzerik 
Witeblanin, L. 
Yabhir 

Yahir 

Yazhir 
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Goido, J. 
Rombro, J. 
Spektor, M. 
Perez, J. L. 
Perez, J. L. 
Gurewitsh 
Selikowitsh 
Perez, J. L. 
Graunstein, M. 
Feigenbaum, B. 


Abramowitsch, S. J. 


Winchevsky, M. 
Cantor 


Lewner, J. B. 
Perez, J. L. 


Cahan, Ab. 
Pinski, D. 
Samostshin, P. 
Kobrin, L. 
Feigenbaum, B. 
Rabnizki 
Selikowitsh 
Schatzkes, M. A. 
Vielstein 
Feigenbaum, B. 
Rabinowitsh, S. 
Rabinowitsh, S. 


Shaikewitsh, N. M. 


Rabinowitsh, S. 
Meisach, J. 

Fried, M. 

Perez, J. L. 
Selikowitsh 
Cantor 

Kobrin, L. 
Rittenbureg, I. 
Rabbinowicz, J. E. 
Mohilewer, Samuel 


Zelophehad bar Chuschim Lilienblum 


Of course, other Jewish litterateurs besides the 
above have adopted pen-names. I. Zangwill has 
written under the names “J. Freeman Bell” (in col- 
laboration), “Countess von S.," and “Marshallik "s 
Mrs. Frankau is known as “Frank Danby”; and 
So on; butthere is nothing specifically Jewish about 
this adoption of a pen-name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biblical: G. Buchanan Gray, Hebrew Proper 
Names, London, 1808; T. Nóldeke, in Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bibl. (with extensive bibliography). Talmudic: 
Schorr, in He-Haluz, vol. ix.; H. P. Chajes, Beitrüge zur 
Nordsemitischen Onomatologie; Bacher, in R. E.J. xiv. 
42-47, Modern: Andrée, Zur Volkskunde der Juden, pp. 
120-128 ; Zunz, Namen der Juden, in Ges. Schriften, ii. 1-82 ; 
Low, Lebensalter, pp. 92-109; Orient, Lit. vi. 129-241; vii. 
42, 620 ; Steinschneider, in Hebr. Bibl. pp. 556, 969 ; idem, in 
Z. D. M. G. xxxii. 91 : Hyamson, Jewish Surnames, in Jew- 
ish Literary Annual, 1903, pp. 53-78; M. Sablatzky, Lexikon 
der Pseudonymen Hebr. Schriftsteller, Berdychey, 1902, 


NAMES OF GOD. —Biblical Data: Like other 


Hebrew proper names, the name of God is more 


than a mere distinguishing title. It represents the 
Hebrew conception of the divine nature or char- 
acter and of the relation of God to His people. It 
represents the Deity as He is known to His wor- 
shipers, and stands for all those attributes which He 
bears in relation to them and which are revealed to 
them through His activity on their behalf. A new 
manifestation of His interest or care may give rise 


to a new name. So, also, an old name may acquire 
new content and significance through new and 
varied ex perience of these sacred relations. 

It can readily be understood, therefore, how the 
divine name is often spoken of as equivalent to the 
divine presence or power or glory. In Ex. xxiii. 
20-23 it is promised that Ymwir's angel will lead 
and give victory to His people, who must yield rev- 
erent obedience, for, the Lord says, “my name is in 
him." The devout Israelite will not take the name 


of a false god upon his lips (Ex. xxiii. 18; Josh. 


xxiii. 7; Hosea ii. 16-17; Ps. xvi. 4). To make 
mention of Yirwir's name is to assert confidence in 
His strength and present and efficient aid. The name 
excites emotions of lovo, joy, and praise (Ps. v. 11; 
vii. 17; ix. 2; xx. 1, 7). That name is, therefore, 
especially connected with the altar or sanctuary, the 
place where God records His name (Ex. xx. 24), or 
“the place which the Lord your God shall choose 
out of all your tribes to put His name there” (Deut. 
xii. 5; comp. I Kings viii. 16, 29; ix. 8; Jer. vii. 
19). 'The Temple is *the place of the name of the 
Lord of hosts, the mount Zion" (Isa. xviii. 7). In 
one or two comparatively late passages “the Name” 
(Dwr) is used absolutely, doubtless as an equivalent 
for “the name of Yrwit" (Lev. xxiv. 11, 16; comp. 
Deut. xxviii, 58). 

Of the names of God in the Old Testament, that 
which occurs most frequently (6,828 times) is the 
so-called Tetragrammaton, Yiwn (mur), the dis- 
tinctive personal name of the God of 
Israel. 'This name is commonly repre- 
sented in modern translations by the 
form “Jehovah,” which, however, is a philological 
impossibility (see Jenovan). This form has arisen 
through attempting to pronounce the consonants of 
the name with the vowels of Adonai OJN = “ Lord”), 
which the Masorites have inserted in the text, indi- 
cating thereby that Adonai was to be read (as a 
“keri perpetuum) instead of Yuwn. When the 
name Adonai itself precedes, to avoid repetition 
of this name, Yirwm is written by the Masorites 
with the vowels of Elohim,-in which case Elohim is 
read instead of Yuwux. In consequence of this Mas- 
oretic reading the authorized and revised English 
versions (though not the American edition of the re- 
vised version) render Ymnwmn by the word “Lord” 
in the great majority of cases. 

This name, according to the narrative in Ex. iii. 
(E), was made known to Moses in a vision at Horeb. 
In another, parallel narrative (Ex. vi. 2, 8, P) it is 
stated that the name was not known to the Patri- 
archs. It isused by one of the documentary sources 
of Genesis (J), but scarcely if at all by the others. 
Its use is avoided by some later writers also. It 
does not occur in Ecclesiastes, and in Daniel is found 
only in ch. ix. The writer of Chronicles shows a 
preference for the form Elohim, and in Ps. xlii.- 
Ixxxiii. Elohim occurs much more frequently than 
Yrmwm, probably having been substituted in some 
places for the latter name, as in Ps. liii, (comp. Ps. 
Xiv.). 

In appearance, Yuwn (mmn) is the third person 
singular imperfect “kal” of the verb i (“to be”), 
meaning, therefore, “He is,” or “He will be,” or, 
perhaps, “He lives,” the root idea of the word being, 


YHWH. 
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probably, “to blow,” “to breathe,” and hence, “to 
live.” With this explanation agrees the meaning of 
the name given in Ex. iii, 14, where God is repre- 
sented as speaking, and hence as using the first per- 
son—" I am ? (AN, from mn, the later equivalent 
of the archaic stem min). The meaning would, 
therefore, be “He who is self-existing, self-suffi- 


cient,” or, more concretely, * He who lives,” the ab- . 


atract conception of pure existence being foreign to 
Hebrew thought. There is no doubt that the idea 
of life was intimately connected with the name 
Ynwu from early times. He is the living God, as 


contrasted with the lifeless gods of the heathen, and 
Ie is the source and author of life (comp. I Kings 


xviii.; Isa. xli. 26-99, xliv. 6-20; Jer. x. 10, 14; 
Gen. ii. 7; etc.). So familiar is this conception of 
God to the Hebrew mind that it appears in the com- 
mon formula of an oath, “hai YHWH ” (= “as YHWH 
lives”; Ruth iii. 18; I Sam. xiv. 45; eto.). 

If the explanation of the form above given be the 
true one, the original pronunciation must have been 
Yahweh (mim) or Yahaweh (mm). From this the 
contracted form Jah or Yah (m) is most readily 
explained, and also the forms Jeho or Yeho (im = 
sm =m), and Jo or Yo (i contracted from im), 
which the word assumes in combination in the first 
part of compound proper names, and Yahu or Yah 
Gm =m) in the second part of such names. The 


fact may also be mentioned that in Samaritan poetry 
ym rimes with words similar in ending to Yahweh, 
and Theodoret (* Quest. 15 in Exodum ”) states that 
the Samaritans pronounced the name 'Iagé. Epi- 
phanius ascribes the same pronunciation to an early 
Christian sect. Clement of Alexandria, still more 
exactly, pronounces 'Iaové or 'Iaovaí, and Origen, 
‘Taj, Aquila wrote the name in archaic Hebrew let- 
ters. In the Jewish-Egyptian magic-papyri it ap- 
pears as Iawovye. At least as early as the third cen- 
tury B.C. the name seems to have been regarded 
by the Jews asa *nomen ineffabile," on the basis of 
a somewhat extreme interpretation of Ex. xx. 7 and 
Lev. xxiv. 11 (see Philo, * De Vita Mosis," iii. 519, 
529). Written only in consonants, the true pronun- 
ciation was forgotten by them. The Septuagint, 
and after it the New Testament, invariably render 
ókhpioc (“the Lord”). 

Various conjectures have been made in recent 
times respecting a possible foreign origin of this 
name. Some derive it from the Kenites, with whom 
Moses sojourned, Sinai, the ancient dwelling-place 
of Yawn, having been, according to the oldest tradi- 
tion, in the Kenite country. A Canaanite, and, 
again, a Babylonian, origin have been proposed, but 
upon grounds which are still uncertain. Various 
explanations of the meaning of the name, differing 
from that given above, have been proposed: e.g., 
(1) that it is derived from mn (“to fall”), and orig- 
inally designated some sacred object, such as a stone, 
possibly an aerolite, which was believed to bave 
fallen from heaven; (2) or from mn (“to blow ”), a 
name for the god of wind and storm; (3) or from the 
* hif'il" form of mn (“to be”), meaning, “ He who 
causes to be,” “the Creator”; (4) or from the same 
root, with the meaning “to fall,” “He who causes 
to fall” the rain and the thunderbolt—" the storm- 

IX.—11 


god." "The first explanation, following Ex. iii. 14, 
is, on the whole, to be preferred. 

The most common of the originally appellative 
names of God is Elohim (D*n5N), plural in form 
though commonly construed with a singular verb or 
adjective. This is, most probably, to be explained 
as the plural of majesty or excellence, 
expressing high dignity or greatness: 
comp. the similar use of plurals of 
“ba‘al” (master) and “adon” (lord). In Ethiopic, 
Amlak (“lords”) is the common name for God. 
The singular, Eloah (MON ), is comparatively rare, 
occurring only in poetry and late prose (in Job, 41 
times). The same divine name is found in Arabic 
(ilah) and in Aramaic (elah). The singular is used 
in six places for heathen deities (II Chron. xxxii. 15; 
Dan. xi. 37, 88; etc.), and the plural also, a few 
times, either for gods or images (Ex. ix. 1, xii. 12, 
xx. 8; etc.) or for one god (Ex. xxxii. 1; Gen. xxxi. 
30, 32; eto.) Inthe great majority of cases both are 
used as names of the one God of Israel. 

The root-meaning of the word is unknown. The 
most probable theory is that it may be connected 
with the old Arabic verb “alih” (to be perplexed, 
afraid; to seek refuge because of fear). Eloah, Elo- 
him, would, therefore, be * He who is the object of 
fear or reverence," or *He with whom one who is 
afraid takes refuge" (comp. the name *fear of 
Isaac" in Gen. xxxi. 42, 58; see also Isa. viii. 18; 
Ps. Ixxvi. 12). The predominance of this name in 
the later writings, as compared with the more dis- 
tinctively Hebrew national name YHwuH, may have 
been due to the broadening idea of God as the tran- 
scendent and universal Lord. 

The word El (by) appears in Assyrian (ilu) and 
Phenician, as well as in Hebrew, as an ordinary 

name of God. It is found also in the 
El. South-Arabian dialects, and in Ara- 
maic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, as also in 
Hebrew, as an element in proper names. It is used 
in both the singular and plural, both for other gods 
and for the God of Israel. As a name of God, 
however, it is used chiefly in poetry and prophetic 
discourse, rarely in prose, and then usually with 
some epithet attached, as “a jealous God.” Other 
examples of its use with some attribute or epithet 
are: El ‘Elyon (“most high God”), El Shaddai 
(* God Almighty ”), El ‘Olam (“everlasting God”), 
El Hai (“living God”), El Ro’i (“God of seeing”), 
El Elohe Israel (“ God, the God of Israel”), El Gib- 
bor (* Hero God”). l 

The commonly accepted derivation of this name 
from the Hebrew root ix, “to be strong,” is ex- 
tremely doubtful. A similar root has been ex- 
plained from the Arabic as meaning “to bein front,” 
“to be foremost,” “to lead,” “to rule,” which would 
give the meaning “leader,” “lord.” But the fact 
that the e in El was originally short, as seen in such 
proper names as Elkanah, Elihu (AIP; soy), | 


and in the Assyrian “ilu,” is strong evidence against 
this derivation. As in the case of Elohim, it is nec- 
essary to admit that the original meaning is not cer- 
tainly known. 
The word Shaddai (“1y), which occurs along with 


El, is also used independently as a name of God, 


Elohim. 
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chiefly in the Book of Job. It is commonly rendered 
“the Almighty " (in LXX., sometimes zavrokpárop). 
The Hebrew root “shadad,” from 

Shaddai which it has been supposed to be de- 
and ‘Elyon. rived, means, however, “to overpow- 
er,” “to treat with violence,” “to lay 

waste.” This would give Shaddai the meaning 
“devastator;” or “destroyer,” which can hardly be 
right. It is possible, however, that the original 
significance was that of “overmastering ” or “ over- 
powering strength,” and that this meaning persists 
in the divine name. Another interesting suggestion 
is that it may be connected with the Assyrian 
* shadu ” (mountain), an epithet sometimes attached 
to the names of Assyrian deities. It is conjectured 
also that the pointing of ™w may be due to an im- 


probable rabbinical explanation of the word as *17t? 
(“He who is sufficient”), and that the word origi- 
nally may have been without the doubling of the 
middle letter. According to Ex. vi. 2, 3, this is the 
name by which God was known to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

The name 'Elyon* (mby) occurs with El, with 
Yawn, with Elohim, and also alone, chiefly in 
poetic and late passages. According to Philo Byb- 
lius (Eusebius, * Preepuratio Evangelica," i. 10), the 
Phenicians used what appears to be the same name 
for God, Eùr. 

Adonal CITN) occurs as a name of God -apart 


from its use by the Masorites as a substituted read- 
ing for Ynwir. It was, probably, at 

Adonai first Adoni (“my Lord”) or Adonai 
and Baʻal. (“my Lord,” plural of majesty), and 
later assumed this form, as a proper 

name, to distinguish it from other uses of the same 
word. The simple form Adon, with and without 
the article, also occurs as a divine name. The name 


Ba'al (5y3), apparently as an equivalent for Yuwn, 
occurs as an element in à number of compound 
proper names, such as Jerubbaal, Ishbaal, Meribaal, 
etc. Some of these names, probably at a time when 
the name of Daal had fallen into disrepute (comp. 
Hosea ii. 16, 17), seem to have been changed by the 
substitution of El or Bosheth for Baal (comp. II 
Sam. ii. 8, iv. 4, v. 16; I Chron. viii. 38, 84; ix. 39, 
40; xiv. 7), 

Other titlesapplied to the God of Israel, but which 
can scarcely be called names, are the following: 
Abir (“Strong One" of Jacob or Israel; Gen. xlix. 
24; Isa. i. 24; etc.); Kedosh Yisrael (“Holy One of 
Israel”; Isa, 1,4, xxxi. 1; ete.) ; Zur (* Rock ") and Zur 
Yisrael (* Rock of Israel”; II Sam. xxiii. 8; Isa. xxx. 
29; Deut. xxxii. 4, 18, 80); Eben Yisrael (“Stone of 
Israel”; Gen. xlix. 24 [text doubtful]). 

The names Yuwu and Elohim frequently occur 
with the word Zeba’ot (“hosts ”), as Yuwu Elohe Ze- 
ba'ot (^ Yirwnu God of Hosts”) or “God of Hosts”; 
or, most frequently, * Yrrwir of Hosts.” To this 
Jast Adonai is often prefixed, making the title 
“Lord Yuwu of Hosts." This com- 
pound divine name occurs chiefly in 
the prophetic literature and does not 
appear at all in the Pentateuch or in Joshua or 
Judges. The original meaning of Zeba’ot is prob- 
ably to be found in I Sam. xvii. 45, where “ Yinwir 


Zeba/ot. 
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Zeba'ot ” is interpreted as denoting “the God of the 
armies of Israel” (comp. Josh. v. 18-15; Isa. xiii. 4). 
The word, apart from this special use, always means 
armies or hosts of men, as, for example, in Ex. vi. 


- 26, vii. 4, xii. 41, while the singular * zaba " is used to 


designate the heavenly host. It is noteworthy also 

that the name Yuwrt Zeba’ot is more than once di- 

rectly associated with the Ark, which was the sym- 

bol of God’s presence in the midst of the hosts of 

His people (Num. x. 35, 36; I Sam. iv. 4; II Sam. 

vi. 2). Later, and especially in prophetic usage, 

the word was transferred to the heavenly hosts, or 

rather the heavenly were added to the earthly hosts. 

For this idea of heavenly hosts joining their forces 

with those of God’s people, or fighting on behalf 

of God's servants, compare Judges v. 20; 1I Kings 

vi. 16, 17; Ps. xxxiv. 7, Ixviii. 17. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, London, 1896 ; 
Driver, Tie Book of Genesis, excursus i., pp. 402-409, Lon- 
don, 1904; Spurrell, Hebrew Text of Genesis, Appendix ii: 
‘Driver, on the Tetragrammaton, in Studia Diblicd, vol. i., 
Oxford, 1885; Kuenen, Religion of Israel (English transl.), 
k "RE Montefiore, Religion of Hebrews, pp. 50-53, London, 
E. C. J. F. McL. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis as. 
well as the cabalists steadfastly maintained their be- 
lief in monotheism. Hence they recognized only 
one proper name for the Deity, considering the other 
names as appellations or titles signifying divinity, 
perfection, and power, or as characterizing His acts 
as observed and appreciated by mankind in the vari- 
ous stages of their development. The cabalistsillus- 
trate this by the instance of one who looks at the 
sun through various-colored glasses, which change 
the impressions produced upon the observer, but do 
not affect the sun. 

The name Yuwmn is considered as the Name 
proper; it was known in the earliest rabbinical 
works simply as the Name; also as Shem ha- 
Meyuhad (“the Extraordinary Name”; Sifre, Num. 
148); as Shem ha-Meforash (“the Distinguished 

Name”; Yoma vi. 2); as Shem ben 
The Name. Arba‘ Otiyyot (“the Tetragrammaton” 

or “the Quadriliteral Name”; Kid. 
71a); and as Yod He Waw He (spelling the letters 
of Yawn). The pronunciation of the written Name 
was used only by the priests in the Temple when 
blessing the people (Num. vi. 22-27); outside the 

Temple they used the title “ Adonai” (Sotah vii. 6; 

p. 88a). The high priest mentioned the Name on 

Yom Kippur ten times (Tosef., Yoma, ii.; 39b). R. 

Johanan said the sages delivered to their disciples 

the key to the Name once in every Sabbatical year. 

The sages quoted, “This is my name for ever, and 

thisis my memorial unto all generations" (Ex. iii. 

15) Here the word “le-‘olam” (forever) is written 

defectively, being without the “ waw ” for the vowel 

“o,” which renders the reading “le-‘allem ” (to con- 

ceal; Kid. 71a). See SHEM HA-MEFORASII. 

The restriction upon communicating the Name 
proper probably originated in Oriental ctiquette; in 
the East even a teacher was not called by name. 
For naming his master Elisha, Gehazi was punished 
with leprosy (II Kings viii. 5; Sanh. 100a). After 
the death of the high priest Simeon the Righteous, 
forty years prior to the destruction of the Temple, 
the priests ceased to pronounce the Name (Yoma 
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39b) From that time the pronunciation of the Name 
was prohibited. “Whoever pronounces the Name 
forfeits his portion in the future world” (Sanh. xi. 
1). Hananiah ben Teradion was punished for teach- 
ing his disciples the pronunciation of the Name (‘Ab. 
Zarah 17b). It appears that a majority of the 
priests in the last days of the Temple were unworthy 
to pronounce the Name, and a combination of the 
letters or of the equivalents of the letters consti- 
tuting the Name was employed by the priests in the 
Temple. "Thus the Twelve-Lettered Name was sub- 
stituted, which, a baraita says, was at first taught to 
every priest; but with the increase of the number of 
licentious priests the Name was revealed only to the 
pious ones, who “swallowed” its pronunciation 
while the other priests were chanting. Another 
combination, the Forty-two-Lettered Name, Rab 
says, was taught only to whomever was known to 
be of good character and disposition, temperate, 
and in the prime of life (Kid. 71a; comp. Rashi to 
‘Ab. Zarah 17b) Maimonides, in his “Moreh,” 
thinks that these names were perhaps composed of 
several other divine names. 
The Incommunicable Name was pronounced 
* Adonai,” and where Adonai and YmwnH occur to- 
gether the latter was pronounced “Elohim.” After 
the destruction of the Second Temple there remained 
no trace of knowledge as to the pronunciation of the 
Name (see JEnovan) The commentators, how- 
ever, agree as to its interpretation, that it denotes 
the eternal and everlasting existence of God, and 
that it is a composition of m mn mn (meaning 
“a Being of the Past, the Present, and the Future”), 
The name Ehyeh (mw) denotes His potency in 
the immediate future, and is part of Ynwn, The 
phrase “ehyeh-asher-ehyeh” (Ex. iii. 14) is inter- 
preted by some authorities as "I will be because 
I will be," using the second part as a 


Ehyeh- gloss and referring to God's promise, 
Asher- “Certainly I will be [ehyeh] with 
Ehyeh. thee” (Ex. iii. 12). Other authorities 


claim that the whole phrase forms one 
name, The Targum Onkelos leaves the phrase un- 
translated and is so quoted in the Talmud (B. B. 
190). The*I AM THAT I AM” of the Author- 
ized Version is based on this view. 

The name Yah (m) is composed of the first letters 
of Yaw. There is a difference of opinion between 
Rab end R. Samuel as to whether or not * hallelu- 
jah” is a compound word or two separate words 
meaning “praise ye Yah” (Yer. Meg. i. 9; Pes. 1172). 
The name Ho (35) is declared to be the middle part 
of Yimwmn and an abridged form of the Name 
(Shab. 104a; Suk. iv. 5). 

Elohim denotes multiplied power, that is, the 
Almighty, and describes God as the Creator of na- 
ture. R. Jacob Asheri, the author of the “Turim,” 
in his annotations to the Pentateuch, says the numer- 
ical value of the letters in iow (^ Elohim ?) equals 
the value (86) of those in yann (“nature”). Elo- 
him represents the force of “din” (fixed laws), while 
Yuwn is the modification of the natural laws and 
the elements of *rahamim" (mercy and leniency) 
us reflected in the developed state of mankind. In 
the Zohar, R. Simeon says the Divine Name (Yuw1) 
was mentioned only when the world was perfected, 


and quotes Gen. ii. 4 (Hebr.)—“in the day that 
Yuwu made the earth and the heavens.” The word 
“asot” is interpreted as “perfected,” after the 
Creation (Zohar, Yitro, 88a, ed. Wilna, 1882). El 
is part of Elohim, meaning simply “power” (= 
“mighty ”). “Shaddai” is explained as “ the self- 
sufficient ” (“she-dai hu lo”). 

The sacredness of the divine names must be rec- 
ognized by the professional scribe who writes the 
Scriptures, or the chapters for the phylacteries and 
the mezuzah. Before transcribing any of the divine 
names he prepares mentally to sanctify them. Once 
he begins a name he does not stop until it is fin- 
ished, and he must not be interrupted while writing 
it, even to greet a king. If an error is made in wri- 
ting it, it may not be erased, but a line must be 
drawn round it to show that it is canceled, and the 
whole page must be put in a genizah and a new 
page begun. 

The number of divine names that require the 
scribe’s special care is seven: El, Elohim, Adonai, 
Yuwu, Ehiyeh-Asher-Ehyeh, Shaddai, and Zeba’ot. 
R. Jose, however, considered Zeba’ot a common 

name (Soferim iv. 1; Yer. R. H. i. 1; 
The Seven Ab. R. N. xxxiv.; “Sefer Yezirah,” 
Names. ix.) R. Ishmael held that even Elo- 
him is common (Sanh. 66a). All other 
names, such as Merciful, Gracious, and Faithful, 
merely represent attributes that are common also to: 
human beings (Sheb. 35a). "The prohibition of blas- 
phemy, for which capital punishment is prescribed, 
refers only to the Name proper— Ynuwnz (Soferim 
iv., end; comp. Sanh. 66a). In many of the pas- 
sages in which “elohim” occurs in the Bible it re-- 
fers to Gentile deities, or in some instances to pow- 
erful or learned men (comp. Gen. iii. 5; Onn 
D'HON), to judges (Ex. xxi. 6), or to Israel (Ps. 
lxxxi. 9, Ixxxii. 6; see Tan., Kedosbim) Adonai 
sometimes refers to a distinguished person (comp. 
Gen. xviii. 3. Even the name YnwnH, misused in 
the narrative of Micah (Judges xvii. 2, 3, 18; xviii. 
0), is not a divine name, according to the decisive 
authority (Sheb. 35b). A list of all the doubtful 
divine names found in the Scriptures is given in 
Soferim and in the codes. 

The Talmud says Shalom (* Peace"; Judges vi. 
$3) is the name of God, consequently one is not per- 
mitted to greet another with the word “shalom” in 
unholy places (Shab. 10b). The name Shelomoh 
(from shalom) refers to the God of Peace, and the 
Rabbis assert that the Song of Solomon isa dramati- 
zation of the love of God: “Shalom” to His people 
Israel = “ Shulamite.” “King of Kings” in Dan. ii. 
37 refers to God. ^'Attik Yamin ” (2d. vii. 9) refers 
to the Ancient One of the universe (see Yalk., Chron. 
1076). The pronoun “Ani” (I) is a name of God 
(Suk. iv. 5). The first verse in Ezekiel (“we-Ani”) 
refers to God (Tos. Suk. 45a). Hillel’s epigram “If 
I [am] here everything is here” (Suk. 58a) is inter- 
preted as referring to God. The divine names are 
called in the Talmud “ Azkarot,” or “ Adkarata" in 
the Aramaic form. Divine names that occur in the 
handwriting of minim should be excised and buried 
in the genizah (Shab. 116a; Cant. R. ii. 4). God is 
named also Ha-Geburah (* The Majesty” ; Shab.87a), 
but generally Ha-Makom (“The Omnipresence ?), 
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accompanied with Baruk-hu (“Praised be He”). 
For other appellations see list below. 

It became the custom at an early period to use the 
name of t in personal greetings, as *'The Lord be 
with thee," or “The Lord bloss. thee? (Ruth ii. 4; 
Ber. ix. 1; BAN Mak. 23a). The Greek inquisi- 
tion in Judea prohibited the utterance of God’s 
name, but when the Hasmoneans became victorious 
they decreed that the Name should be mentioned 
even in notes and documents, The formula began: 
“On... in the year of the high priest Johanan, 
the servant of the Most High God." The sages, 
however, opposed this innovation, as they thought 
the Name would be defiled when the notes were can- 
celed and thrown away as useless. Consequently 
. on the third day of Tishri following, the record says, 
the Rabbis forbade the mention of God's name in 
documents (Meg. Ta'anit; R. H. 18b). 

The cabalists, in their system of cosmology, ex- 
plained the significance of the names and added 

other divine names. The most impor- 
Cabalistic tant name is that of the En Sof (“ In- 
Use. finite? or “Endless”), who is above 
the Sefirot. The Forty-two-Lettcred 
Name contains the combined names of mn SN 
ny mns (spelled in letters x1 Nn Y p» nds Abs 
NI ANI NI TY NB ty ND ads Wn ti = 42 letters), 
which is the name of Azilut (“Animation”). The 
cabalists added the Forty-five-Lettcred Name as 
being the equivalent in value of YHUWH (YN) NI TY 
Nn = 45). The name is derived from Prov. xxx. 4 
—* what is his name?” The numerical valueof the 
letters nD (= “ what”) equals 45 (Zohar, Yitro, 79a). 
The Seventy-two-Lettered Name is derived from 
three verses in Exodus (xiv. 19-21) beginning with 
* Wayyissa," "Wayyabo," "Wayyet," respect- 
ively. Each of the verses contains 72 letters, and 
when combined they form the following names: 


no» t 


E 


venpo|noy wo| oS om 


br lynn] asd 
ad baai w»| 53 


NNT | nn3 


nn | NIN 


"n 


aby) om 


van! mop} o 


“3 InN) mn 
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Boi E a po US 
E ym  Dyn| ow [oo pi nad} m 


"o bey | Cy 5owo|n^| | oe | nnn 
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11312 M3 | 822 


Doy Winn 37] Ww 


mal 5» | os 


nm 225 | Ws! 


—— a — 
i 


ow "m n» TNT [vn yw pao | 3107 


The first and third verses are to be read forward and 
the second verse backward, one letter of each word 
respectively in the above order from right to loft. 
Rashi, also, in his comment to Suk. 45a, mentions 
this scheme (see Zohar, Beshallah, 52a, and Appen- 
dix, 970a, ed. Wilna) A combination of the Sev- 
enty-two-Lettered Name appeared on the Urim and 
Thummim, consisting of the names of the Twelve 
Tribes (50 letters), of the Patriarchs (18 letters), and 
of the * Shibte Yisrael” (the tribes of Israel; 9 jet- 


ters) When the Urim and Thummim were con- 
sulted in regard to any matter this divine name lit 
up the letters, which were brought into relief ac- 
cording to R. Johanan, or into such a combination, 
according to Resh Lakish, as to make the answer 
intelligible (Yoma 53b). Ibn Ezra figures the Sev- 
enty-two-Lettered Name as the equivalent in value 
of the name Yuwr spelled with the names of the 
letters FRAN} ^n Y (= 72). 

The divine names of God, the Haggadah says, 
were used to perform miracles by those who knew 
their combinations. King David, on making ex- 
cavations for the Temple, and finding that the deep 
was moving upward, asked for permission to stop its 
rising, which threatened to destroy the world, by 
inscribing the name of God on a potsherd and throw- 
ing it into the deep. His minister Ahithophel, who 
was well versed in the Law, permitted it (Mak. 
11a) The manipulation of the sacred letters form- 
ing the divine names was the means used to cre- 
ate the world (“Sefer Yezirah,” ix.) By a similar 
method some of the Talmudists are credited with 
having created living animals (Sanh. 65b, 67b); in 
later times others succeeded by the same means in 
creating the golem (see GOLEM). 

Awe at the sacredness of the names of God and. 
eagerness to manifest respect and reverence for 
them made the scribes pause before copying them. 

The text of the Scriptures was cf 

Divine course left unchanged: but in the 

Names in Targumim the name Yunwir was re- 
Print. placed by two “yods” witha “waw ” 


— 
over them, thus: `, which letters are 
equal in value to Yuwn (= 26). In their commen- 
(aries the authors substituted Elohim by Elokim 
(pN) and YuwH by Ypwp (mym). For other 
changes see list below. In Kimhi’s commentary on 
the Prophets (ed. Soncino, 1485) the printer apolo- 
eizes for changing the “he” of Yuwn to a “dalet” 
and the “he” of Elohim toa “kof,” “in honor and 
reverence for Ilis Name, for sometimes copies may 
be lost and become liable to misuse.” In Hebrew 
literature generally and in Hebrew letter-writing 
the name of God is represented by the letter “he” 
or “dalet” with an accent over it, thus: ' or ™. 
Authors of Hebrew theological works begin their. 
introductions generally with four words whose in- 
itial letters form the name Y rrwit (e.g., NIIA Tnm 
sā nan]. 
The following names and transcriptions of the 
names of God are found in rabbinical writings (the 
names mentioned in the Bible also are not given): 


FoR THE NAME OF YHWH. 


(own) ow STS NDTYM 
mn ow VAYN uw» 
4n5n DW vaT 
wnan oy 3:509 3 
yap ow 0 
mow Dw pap 
nvms yas ja ow Eu 
" "1 
3.4 
§ 4 


EE E: 
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FoR ELOHIM. FOR ADONAT. 


MON ow moos oy 
DON ayy pa nb 85s 
DDIN nos s 5x 

CABALISTIC. 


Nanw, ADV 
WAIN NDA 


By transposition of letters 


(D'N) 4D PN 
moss ow 
nvnmwN 3^ ne 


370 DW | (see MEZUZAM): 
nD oY WD IDI) m3 
yy oy 


SPECIAL APPELLATIONS. 
n'OUa3p Was 
(Nan) NVI 
(ANAM) AINA 


m»5o 
(Dion) Dph 
NDD sp 


“bn sopa yD 

nn pn | Sw ma (ep) emp 
myn 355 «55 (n'apnm) 

sao 355 NIA J UD 

NED NSDD phy na 

pow sw xp | GVI) Dey ov wa 

«m 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Yesode ha-Torah, vi.; 
idem, Moreh, i. 60-62; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 2763 
Mahzor Vitry. pp. 692-694; Ibn Ezra, Sefer ha-Shem, Fürth, 
1834; Yesod Moreh, $ 11 and notes, Prague, 1833; Eleazar 
Fleckeles, Mel’cket ha-Kodesh, Prague, 1812; Zunz, S. P. 
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NANCY (Hebr. pp32, DINI NONI): Chief 
town of the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
France, and the ancient capital of Lorraine; seat of 
a consistory whose district comprises 4,500 souls. 
When Jews first settled there is unknown; but they 
were expelled toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and were authorized to returnat the beginning 
of the seventeenth. In 1721 Duke Leopold per- 
mitted 180 Jewish familiés to continue to reside in 
Lorraine and to engage in commerce, but seven 
years later he issued a decree under his privy seal 
in which he annulled all measures and acts passed 
- for the benefit of the Jews, excepting those with re- 
gard to bills of exchange. A Jew who was found 
guilty of dishonest or usurious dealings with a 
. Christian was punished by the cancelation of the 
debt due and by being compelled to pay double the 
amount to the debtor, in addition toa fine of 500 
francs to the prince. In 1786 Leopold ordered all 
Jews living in houses adjacent to those of Christians 
to remove to a special quarter which he assigned 
to them, under penalty of confiscation of their prop- 
erty in the case of such as were owners of the 
houses in which they lived and who did not dispose 
of them, or of a fine of 2,000 francs in the case of 
those who were merely tenants of real estate situated 
outside the ghetto. 

King Stanislaus was more friendly toward the 
Jews. On Jan. 25, 1758, he suspended the edict 
of 1798; but he maintained all the old laws, and 
appointed Solomon Alcan, Isaac Berr, and Michael 
Goudchaux of Nancy syndics of the Jews of Lor- 
raine. This decree was sanctioned in 1762 by the 
parliament of Lorraine; but the number of Jews 
authorized to reside in Lorraine was still limited to 
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180 families, and all others were ordered to leave 
within a month, under penalty of expulsion and the 
confiscation of their goods by the king. 

In 1789 the Jewish community of Nancy was very 
prosperous, and Bishop la Fure himself, although 
strongly opposing their eligibility, was obliged to 
admit before the National Assembly (Dec. 23, 1789) 
that the Jews had rendered great services to the state, 
and especially to the city of Nancy. In 1791 the 
Jews of the city addressed a petition to the Leg- 
islative Assembly, requesting that they might be 
omitted from the list of those assessed for the liqui- 
dation of the debts of theancient Jewish community 
of Metz. The petition was granted. 

The congregation has several charitable societies, 
and it maintains a home for the aged. Among the 
rabbis of Nancy are to be mentioned Jacob Schweisch 
(at the end of the eighteenth century), Baruch Gu- 
guenheim, Marchand Ennery, D. Marx, 8. Ulmann, 
and Liebermann (nineteenth century). Among its 
principal Jews special mention should be made of 
the physician BERR Isaac BERR or TURIQUE, who 
took a prominent part in the emancipation of the 
Jews. On Oct. 14, 1789, he appeared on the floor 
of the National Assembly and delivered an elo- 
quent discourse, in which he demanded the rights 
of citizens for his coreligionists. With his son 
Michel Berr, Moise Levy Gumpel, and Baruch 
Guguenheim he took part in the Assembly of Nota- 
bles and in the Great Sanhedrin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bédarride, Les Juifs en France, p. 387; Dep- 
ping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 211; Carmoly, His- 
toire des Médecins Juifs, p. 208: idem, Biographies des Is- 
raclites de France, p. 54; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 400; 
Halphen, Législation, pp. 169, 181, Paris, 1551. 

G. S. K. 

NANTES: Chief town of the department of 
the Loire-Inférieure, France. According to Camille 
Mellinet (“La Commune et la Milice de Nantes," i. 
87), there were Jews in Nantes in the tenth century. 
Other historians, however, date the first settlement 
of them there aslateas the thirteenth century. That 
Jews were there then is shown by a receipt, in He- 
brew and Latin, given in 1284 to Joffri, prior of 
Donge in the arrondissement of Saint-Nazaire, by 
Phinehas ben Yom-Tob, called “Creisson,” and by 
Judah ben Samuel, called * Bonotru," and signed by 
Jacob ben Judah of Nantes and Haranc (Aaron) ben 
David of Segré, chief city of the arrondissement of 
the department of Maine-et-Loire. After Pope Greg- 
ory IX. had preached a crusade in 1285, the crusaders, 
before their departure for the Holy Land, put to 
death several Jews of Nantes, and those who es- 
caped the massacre were soon driven from the city. 
In 1239 Duke Jean of Brittany, in an edict dated at 
Ploermel, declared that he would expel all the Jews 
from Brittany, and not suffer them to remain longer 
on his own lands or on those of his subjects; that 
all debts due them should be considered annulled; 
that all articles, movable or immovable, which they 
held in pawn should be restored to their owners; 
and that no one should be punished for the death of 
a Jew slain before the date of the edict. The duke 
furthermore piedged himself and his successors, 
under oath, to enforce this decree under penalty of 
excommunication for its violation. 

In the sixteenth century some Spanish Jews who 
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had made a pretense of abjuring Judaism took ref- 

uge in Nantes and were favorably received. Henry 

IV. protected them against the Christian merchants; 

but Louis XIII. expelled them in 1615. In 1744, 

despite the protests of Christian competitors, Israel 

Dalpuget and Moïse Petit, Jewish merchants of 

Bordeaux, were authorized by the intendant of Brit- 

tany, Pontcarré de Viarmes, to exhibit'and sell their 

wares at the public fair. "They were followed in 

1766 and 1773 by other Hebrew merchants from 

Bordeaux, namely, Jacob Lisbonne, the Rodrigues 

brothers, Abraham Melendes, Abraham Cozales, 

Isaac Rodrigues, and Moise Juarez Cardoza; but on 

the petition of the merchants of Nantes they were 

expelled from the city by an order of the court 

(Aug. 21, 1778). | 
The Jewish community of Nantes, which in 1808 

numbered but thirty-five souls, now (1904) contains 

between thirty and forty families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dom Pierre Hyacinthe Morice, Mémoires pour 
Servir de Preuves à VHist. Ecclésiastique et Civile de Bre- 
tagne, Paris, 1742-46; idem, Hist. Ecclésiastique et Civile de 
Bretagne, i. 178, ib. 1750-56; A. Guépin, Hist. de Nantes, 
pp. 96, 295; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 130; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 128, 140; Michel Guimar, Annales 
Nantaises, p. 140; R. E.J. xiv. 80, xvii. 125, xix. 294, xxxiii. 
88; L'Abbé Travers, Hist. Civile, Politique, et. Religieuse de 
ie Ville et du Comté de Nantes, iii. 145 ct scq. 

8. S. K. 

NAOMI: Wife of Elimelech and mother-in-law 
of Ruth. Naomiaccompanied her husband and two 
sons into the land of Moab; but after the death of 
her husband and sons she returned to Bethlehem 
with her daughter-in-law Ruth, whom she vainly 
endeavored to dissuade from following her. Naomi 
was so much changed by poverty and affliction that 
those who had known her there exclaimed, “Is this 

Naomi?” She answered that instead of Naomi 

(“pleasant ”) she should be called rather Mara (* bit- 

ter”), for the Almighty had dealt bitterly with her. 

Naomi contributed to bring about the marriage 

of Boaz and Ruth and became the nurse of their 

child (Ruth i. 1 e£ seg.; iii. 1 ef seg.; iv. 16, 17). 

See Ruri. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

NAPHTALI (bna); Greek, Nedfare): Second 
son of Jacob and Bilhah, and younger full brother 
of Dan. According to Gen. xxx. 8, the name means 

“my wrestling," and has reference to the jealous 

rivalry of the sisters Rachel and Leah.  Áccord- 

ing to Gen. xlvi. 24, he had four sons when Israel 
went down into Egypt. In the Blessing of Jacob 

(ib. xlix. 21) the passage which concerns Naphtali 

has reference to the qualities of the tribe, rather 

than to those of the individual. “Naphtali is a 

hind let loose: he giveth goodly words”; i.e., “He 

is alert, nimble, free-spirited, and has poetical or ora- 
torical gifts” (Driver, Commentary on Genesis, ad 
éoc.). According to the Targums (pseudo-Jonathan 
and Jerusalem), Naphtali was a swift runner and 
came first to Jacob with the good news that Joseph 
was alive. This may be only an inference from the 
passage in the Blessing of Jacob quoted above. 

The Targums say also that he was one of the five 

brethren presented by Joseph to Pharaoh (25. xlvii. 2). 
E. C. J. F. McL. 


NAPHTALI, TRIBE OF: According to the 
two enumerations of the Israelites given in the 
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Book of Numbers (i.-iii., xxvi.), the adult males of 
Naphtali, when at Sinai, numbered 58,400. In the 
march from Sinai the place of Naphtali was with 
Dan and Asher on the north sideof the tent of meet- 
ing, as the rear-guard of the host (75. ii. 25-31). 

In the division of the land, according to Josh. 
xix., the lot of this tribe fell near the last, but it 
received, nevertheless, one of the fairest portions of 
Canaan, Dounded on the east by the Jordan and 
its lakes, on the south by Zebulun, and on the west 

by Asher, its country extended indeti- 
Territory. nitely northward toward the valley 

of Lebanon. It had nineteen fenced 
cities, of which only sixteen are named. The most 
famous of these in the early history was Hazor, 
chief city of that region in pre-Israelitish times (7d. 
xi. 10). 

Fully justified are the words of the blessing of 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii.): ^O Naphtali, satisfied with 
favor, and full with the blessing of the Lord, pos- 
sess thou the west [or rather “the lake"] and the 
south." The last clause has reference to the parts 
bordering on the Lake of Gennesaret. Josephus 

eulogizes this region as the very “ am- 


Its bition of nature,” an earthly paradise 
Fertility. (^B. J.” iii. 10, § 8). It is probably 


significant of its wealth and produc- 
tiveness that the prefect of Naphtali under Solomon 
was the king's son-in-law (I Kings iv. 15) The 
district fell naturally into two main divisions: the 
upper or highland plateau, covering by far the 
larger portion and known as the *hill country of 
Naphtali " (Josh. xx. 7), and the lower or southern 
region, including the plain of Gennesaret, bordering 
on the lake. It would seem as if the expression 
“land of Naphtali” was used also in a broader sense 
for the whole of northern Galilee (see I Kings xv. 
20; II Kings xv. 29). Through this country ran 
several great roads leading from Damascus and the 
east to Tyre and Acre, Philistia and Egypt (see G. 
A. Smith, “The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land,” 2d ed., pp. 425-481). 

The proximity of Naphtali to Phenicia led to con- 
stant intercourse with the people of that country. 
Hiram, the famous worker in brass whom Solomon 
brought from Tyre, was the son of a woman of 
Naphtali and a man of Tyre (I Kings vii. 18-14; 
comp. II Chron. ii. 14; there may have been a fu- 
sion of the northern Danites with the Naphtalites). 
Josephus describes the country in his time as very 
populous and the people as hardy, diligent, and 
courageous. "The history of the tribe is not without 
thrilling and heroic incidents. Barak, son of Abin- 
oam, of Kedesh-naphtali, was the chosen leader of 
Isracl in the war against Jabin (apparently the 
second king of that name) of Hazor and his cap- 

tain Sisera. Urged by the prophetess 

Historic Deborah, he assembled 10,000 men of 
Incidents. Naphtali and Zebulun at Kedesh and 

marched to Mount Tabor (Judges iv. 
10 et seg.). Of their conduct in the battle that fol- 
lowed, the Song of Deborah says: “Zebulun was a 
people that jeoparded their lives unto the death, 
and Naphtali upon the high places of the field ” (zb. 
v. 18). Equally ready were they to rally at the call 
of Gideon and do valiant service against the Midian- 
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ites (7b. vi. 95, vii. 23). According to I Chron. xil. 
34, Naphtali sent “a thousand captains, and with 


them with shield and spear thirty and seven thou- 


sand” to David at Hebron. 

During the war between Asa of Judah and Baasha 
of Isracl, Ben-hadad of Syria, at the instigation of 
Asa, invaded and laid waste this district. Again, 
in the reign of Pekah this tribe was among the first 
to feel the iron hand of Assyria and to suffer the 
deportation of many captives (I Kings xv. 20; II 
Kings xv. 20). In a reference to this incident (Isa. 
ix. 2-8) the prophet Isaiah anticipates that the same 
region willsee the dawn of the Messianic deliver- 
ance. One of the famous battles of the Maccabean 
war was fought near Kedesh-naphtali about B.C. 
150, when Jonathan defeated Demetrius, King of 
Syria (I Macc. xi. 68-78; Josephus, "Ant." xiii. 5, 


& 6). 
E. C. J. F. McL. 


NAPHTALI BEN DAVID: Hebrew author; 
born at Witzenhausen, Germany; lived in Amster- 
dam at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
He belonged to the family of R. Moses Isserles. 
Naphtali was a distinguished Talmudical scholar 
and enjoyed great fame asa cabalist. He published 
one book, “Ben Dawid” (Amsterdam, 1729), stric- 
tures on the cabalistic work * ‘Omer Man" by Mena- 
hem Lonzano. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2023; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 17, Wilna, 1852; Roest, Cat. Rosen- 
thal. Bibl. Appendix, p. 50, Amsterdam, 1875. 


S. 8. A. S. W. 
NAPHTALI HERZ BEN ISSACHAR. See 
WESSELY. 


NAPHTALI HERZ BEN JACOB ELHA- 
NAN: German cabalist; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
He lived in Palestine and was a disciple of Isaac 
Luria. He was the author of: *'Emek ha-Melek,” 
an introduction to the Cabala and a commentary on 
parts of the Zohar and on the writings of Isaac 
Luria (Amsterdam, 1648). The second part of this 
work, under the title “Gan ha-Melek,” is a commen- 
tary on passages of the Zohar; it is still in manu- 
script. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefas am, p. 444, No. 452; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 401, iii. 3831; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS. No. 1856; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col 2024; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. iii. 844. 

K. S. Man. 

NAPHTALI HERZ BEN ZEBI HIRSCH 
HALBERSTADT: Rabbi at Dubno, Russia, in 
the eighteenth century. Responsa of his in regard 
to the Cleve divorce case are found in Israel Lip- 
schiitz’s collection “Or Israel” (1770). In the same 
collection are some responsa by his brother Solomon 
Dob Baer, rabbi of Glogau; another brother, Simbah, 
was rabbi of Dessau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1167, No. 5467 5 
Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, part i., pp. 60a (No. 
31), 69a (No. 28), 72b (No. 120); part ii., p. 6 (No. 73); Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 501. 

D. S. MAN. 
NAPHTALI HIRSCH BEN MENAHEM: 

President of the community of Lemberg in the six- 

teenth century. He was the author of “ Perush ha- 

Millot,” explanations of difficult words in the Mid- 


rash Rabbah (Cracow, 1569). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob. Ozar_ha-Sefarim, p. 468, Nos. 382 
and 402; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 401; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 2027; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 844. 

EC S. Man. 
NAPHTALI HIRZ BEN JACOB GOSLAR: 

German rabhi and philosopher of the eighteenth 

century. After acting as dayyan at Halberstadt 

for some time, he settled at Amsterdam, where he 
began the study of philosophy. le wrote " Merome 

Sadeh,” novella on the Talmud (Amsterdam, 1762), 

and * Ma'amar Efsharuth ha-Tib‘it,” an apologetic 

work in which he attacked the belief in primeval 

matter and natural religion (ib. 1762). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, in Orient, Lit. vii. col. 260; Auer- 
bach, Gesch. der Israelitischen Gemeinde in Halberstaat, 


pp. 100, 199-203. 
D. M. SEL. 


NAPHTALI HIRZ TREVES. See TREVES. 


NAPHTALI B. ISAAC HA-KOHEN: Po- 
lish-German rabbi; born in Ostrov, Poland, 1649; 
died at Constantinople 1719. His father was rabbi 
of Ostrov. In 1663 Naphtali was taken prisoner by 
the Tatars when they invaded Poland, but he man- 
aged to effect his escape. Soon afterward he took 
the place of his father as rabbi of Ostrov, and in 
1690 he was invited to therabbinate of Posen. Here 
he devoted himself to the study of Cabala; he at- 
tained such wide celebrity as a cabalist that many 
rich communities in Germany competed with onean- 
other for the distinction of having Naphtali as their 
rabbi. In 1704 he entered the rabbinate of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. In1711 the entire *.Judenstrasse ” 
was destroyed by a fire which broke out in his house, 
and Naphtali was accused of having set it on fire 
himself in order to test the validity of an amulet 
which he was said to have made and which was 
supposed to have the property of rendering objects 
inflammable. He was consequently imprisoned, and 
was released only after he had resigned his rabbin- 
ate. Naphtali then went to Prague. In 1714 he 
returned to his native town, and in 1118 went to 
Dresden to the court of the Polish king Augustus 
IL, where he remained for some time. In 1719 he 
started, with his wife, for Palestine, but death 
overtook him in Constantinople. 

Naphtali wrote: “Selihot,” with commentary 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main and Prague, 1702-19); “Pi 
Yesharim,” on Biblical exposition (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1704); * Birkat Adonai,” commentary on Bera- 
kot (ib. 1704-6) ; * Ketab," a letter (1709); * Zemer,” 
a hymn (Prague, 1718 ?); ^Zawwa'ah," a testament 
(Berlin, 1729); “Tefillat Bet Rahel,” prayer-book 
with commentary (Amsterdam, 1741). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6615; Grätz, 
Gesch. x. B14 et seq.; Carmoly, in Revue Orientale. iii. 314 et 
seq.; Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen, ii. 60 et seq.; Kauf- 
mann, in Jahrb. für Jüdische Gesch. und Lit. ii. 123 et seq., 


Berlin, 1899. 7 
A. S. W. 


H. R. 

NAPHTALI HA-KOHEN. See COHEN, 
NAPHTALI. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: Emperor of the 
French; born in Ajaccio, Corsica, Aug. 15, 1769; 
died at St. Helena in 1821. Only those incidents in 
his career need be noticed here that have direct 
bearing upon the history of the Jews. His first 
recorded utterances on this subject were in conncc- 
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tion with the question of the treatment of the Alsace 
Jews and their debtors raised in the Imperial Coun- 
cil on April 80, 1806. He declared it dangerous. to 
allow so large a preponderance of the Jews, who 
constituted a state within a state, ina part of the 
French empire bordering upon the territories of its 
enemies, A week later, however, he had reached a 
milder view, and in the same assembly declared 
against any persecution of them. Meanwhile he de- 
termined on a moratorium of a year for all debts in- 
curred to the Jews in the Rhine provinces of the 
empire. By the same decree, issucd May 30, 1806, 
he summoned an Assembly of Notables which 
should consult with him as to the best means of 
opening upto theJews honorable means of livelihood. 
This Assembly of Notables was held, and led to the 
establishment of the French Sanhedrin in 1807, for 
the proceedings of which see SANIIEDRIN. 

It would appear that one of Napoleon’s main ob- 
jects in his Jewish policy was to promote assimila- 
tion by intermarriage (see “ Arch. Isr.” 1841, p. 40). 
Napoleon throughout made a great distinction be- 
tween Jews of the Rhine provinces and the “New 
Christians” of Bordeaux and southern France, and 
it was considered a special privilege to the Jews of 
Paris that they were declared to belong to the latter 
class. For the purpose of his policy he divided the 
Jews of the empire into consistories, each of which 
should have its representative (see CONSISTORY). 
The arrangement made by Napoleon in the cele- 
brated Madrid decree of 1812 is still effective in the 
lands which at that time constituted the French 
empire. 

But Napoleon's indirect influence on the fate of 
the Jews was even more powerful than any of the 
decrees recorded in his name. By breaking up the 
feudal trammels of mid-Europe and introducing the 
equality of the French Revolution he effected more 
for Jewish emancipation than had been accomplished 
during the three preceding centuries. The consistory 
of Westphalia became a model for other German 
provinces untilafter the fall of Napoleon, and the 
condition of the Jews in the Rhine provinces was 
permanently improved as a consequence of their 
subjection to Napoleon or his representatives. 
Heine ard Bórne both record their sense of obliga- 
tion to the liberality of Napoleon's principles of 
action, and the German Jews in particular have al- 
ways regarded Napoleon asone of the chief forerun- 
ners of emancipation in Germany. When Jews were 
selecting surnames, some of them are said to have 
expressed their gratitude by taking the name of 
“Schoéntheil,” a translation of “Bonaparte,” and 
legends grew up about Napoleon’s activity in the 
Jewish ghetto (see “Sippurim,” ii, 193-196). 


, BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. x. 108 et passim; Grütz, Gesch. 


xi. 214 e£ seq., and note 6; J. Reiner, in Ost und West, ii. 403- 

408: W. D. Sloane, Napoleon Bonaparte, a History, iii. 62- 

61. New York, 1896; Requéte Adressée au Roi Par le Con- 

sistoire Central des Israélites, Paris, 1807. 

E. C. " J. 

NAQUET, ALFRED JOSEPH: French chem- 
ist and politician; born at Carpentras, Vaucluse, 
Oct. 6, 1834. After studying in Paris he graduated 
as M.D. in 1859, and became in 1869 assistant pro- 
fessor at Paris University. In 1868 he was called 
to Palermo as assistant professor at the polytech- 


nic institute, which position he resigned in 1865, 
In the latter year he returned to Paris and took an 
active part in French polities. In 1867 he attended 
the Peace Conference at Geneva, and, showing him- 
self to be in opposition to the French empire, he 
was sent to prison for fifteen months, and lost his 
civil rights for five years. 

In 1869 appeared his *Religion, Propriété, Fa- 
mille," for the publication of which he was again 
sentenced to imprisonment (four months) with the en- 
tire loss of his civic rights.. Escaping to Spain, he 
became correspondent for the * Réveil " and * Rap- 
pel.” In Spain he became involved in the Andalu- 
sian insurrection. 

Returning to France after the promulgation of the 
amnesty of Sept. 4, 1870, he was employed by the 
republican government in Tours, later in Bordeaux, 
In 1971 he was elected to the Assembly, where he 
joined the Extreme Left. Hewasreelected in 1873, 
1876, 1877, and 1881. In 1882 he was elected to the 
Senate, and was reelected in 1898. He became a fol- 
lower of Boulanger, and even when the latter was 
overwhelmingly defeated in 1888 he still remained 
one of the general’s adherents. 

Naquet took an active part in the deliberations of 
the Assembly and the Senate, and fought from 1876 
onward for legislation on divorce. His proposed 
law, after being repeatedly defeated, was adopted 
in 1884 and became known as the “Loi Naquet.” 
During the following two years he proposed several 
amendments to it, which were accepted. 

Having been denounced as a participator in the 
Panama scandal, he escaped in 1889 to England. 
Upon his return to France in 1898 he was acquitted. 
He did not offer himself for reelection to the Senate 
in 1898. 

Naquet is a contributor to several chemical jour- 
nals, to the “Grande Encyclopédie,” the “ Diction- 
naire de Chimie," etc. He founded two political 
papers, which, however, did not exist for even a 
year, * La Révolution ” (1876) and * L’Indépendant ” 
(1880). 

Among his numerous works may be mentioned: 
“ Del’ Allotropie ct l'Isométrie,? 1860; * Des Sucres,” 
1868; * Principes de Chimie Fondés sur les Théories 
Modernes,” 1868; “De l'Atomicite," 1868; “La Ré- 
publique Radicale,” 1878; “Le Divorce," 1877; 
“Questions Constitutionnelles,” 1883; “Socialisme 
Colleetioniste et Socialisme Libéral" 1890; and 
“CL Humanité et la Patrie," 1901. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat.; La Grande Encyclo- 
pédie; Nouveau Larousse Illustré. 

S. F. T. H. 

NARBONI, DAVID BEN JOSEPH: Rabbi; 
lived at Narbonne, France, in the first half of the 
twelfth century. He was probably the son of Jo- 
seph Gaon of Narbonne, who is mentioned by Abra- 
ham ben Nathan of Lunel in his “Sefer ha-Manhig ” 
(p. 86). Narboni corresponded with Abraham ibn 
Ezra, to whom he addressed in 1189 three questions 
concerning chronology. These questions have been 
edited, with Ibn Ezra’s answers, by Steinschneider 
(Berlin, 1847). "The first question was: “ How did it 
happen that in 1139 the difference in time between 
the Jewish Passover and the Christian Easter 
amounted to four weeks?" 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 2d ed., Vi. 419; Steinschneider, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, p. 68; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 412. 


E. €. S. K. 


NARBONNE (Hebr. n321n3 or Ndan): Chief 
town in the department of Aude, France. Jews 
were settled here as early as the fifth century. They 
lived on the whole amicably with their Christian 
neighbors, although in 589 the council of Narbonne 
forbade them to sing psalms at interments, on pain 
of a fine of six ounces of gold. In 673 the Nar- 
bonne Jews took an active part in the revolt of 
Count Hilderic of Nimes and Duke Paul against 
King Wamba. The king was vietorious, and the 
Jews were expelled from the town. In 768 Pope 
stephen III. complained bitterly to Archbishop 
Aribert of the privileges granted to the Jews— 
among others, of the right to own real estate, to 
live in the same house with Christians, and to em- 
ploy Christians in the cultivation of their fields and 
vineyards. | 

It is related in the Provencal romance of “ Philo- 
mena” (* Histoire Générale du Languedoc,” iii., Ad- 
denda, p. 29) that after the legendary siege of Nar- 
bonne, Charlemagne, or, according to others, Charles 

Martel or Pepin the Short, granted 

Legendary numerous privileges to the Jews of 
Siege. the town in reward for the part they 
had taken in its surrender, and pre- 

sented them with one-third of the city. This story 
is confirmed by two Hebrew writers: Meir ben 
Simeon of Narbonne aud Abraham ibn Daud of 
Toledo. Meir, in his work entitled “Milhemet Miz- 
wah,” refers to the privileges which King Charles 
granted to the Jews of Narbonne; and Abraham ibn 
Dand says, in his “Sefer ha-Kabbalah," that the calif 
Harun al-Rashid, at the request of Charlemagne, sent 
to Narbonne Machir, a learned Jew of Babylon, to 
whom the emperor gave numerous prerogatives and 
whom he appointed head of the community. "This 
is evidently a legend; but there is no doubt that 
Machir settled at Narbonne, where he soon acquired 
great influence over his coreligionists. It is not cer- 
tain, however, whether he himself bore the title of 


Nast (* prince? or “king” of the Jews) as his de- - 


scendants did, who continued to direct the affairs of 
the Jewish community. 

In the twelfth century the community numbered 
about 2,000 souls; but in consequence of a war be- 
iween the city and the Count of Toulouse, after the 
death of Don Emeric IV., Viscount of Narbonne, in 
1137, the community dwindled so much that in 1165 
Benjamin of Tudela found it to consist of only 300 
Jews, the rest having emigrated to Anjou, Poitou, 
and other French provinces. In 1286 the lives and 
property of the Jews were put in jeopardy. In 
consequence of a quarrel between a Jew and a 
Christian the populace fell upon the Jews and pil- 
laged their houses; but fortunately the governor of 
the city, Don Emeric, and the city authorities suc- 
ceeded in establishing order and in restoring to the 
owners the property that had been carried off. Meir 
b. Isaac, one of the victims of the riot, instituted the 
Purim of Narbonne in commemoration of the event. 

The Archbishop of Narbonne protected the Jews 
so carefully that in 1241 the chapter reproached him 
with favoring them at the expense of the Christians. 


In 1245 R. Meir ben Simeon engaged in a public re- 
ligious disputation before Archbishop En Guillem 
de la Broa and the Jewish notables of Narbonne and 
Capestang. He pleaded in behalf of his coreligion- 
ists, and pointed to their fidelity to the Christian 
sovereigns as well as to their loyalty in the struggle 
with the Saracens. In 1276 the arclibishop, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement between him and the 
viscount, regulated the legal status of the Jews 
favorably to them; and in 1284 he granted them 
special privileges. When Philip the Fair expelled 
them in 1806 and confiscated their property, the 
archbishop and the viscount defended their respect- 
ive interests and obliged the king to draw up an 
inventory of the property seized, in order to bring 
abouta partition. For this purpose the king and the 
viscount made an agreement (1809) by which the 
viscount accepted 5,000 Tours livres and various 
parcels of real estate that bad not yet been sold. 

The Jews were under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop and of the viscount, each of whom had his 
own Jewry. That of the archbishop was in the 
suburb of Belvéze, near the Mont Judaique, 

where the Jewish cemetery was also 
The situated. Some tombstones from this 
Ghetto. cemetery bearing Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions are preserved in the museum of 
Narbonne. In the viscount's district were the 
Grandes Juiveries, including the Hopital de l'Au- 
móne, the baths, the shops, the ovens, and the 
stores. The “Old Schools," or synagogues, were 
also in this district. In 1218 Viscount Aimery and 
his wife Marguerite de Montmorency ceded to the 
Jews the territory of the Grandes Juiveries and of 
the Old Schools in consideration of a yearly payment 
of ten sous Narbonne currency. In this gift the 
rights of the “Jewish king ” were reserved, and he 
continued to enjoy his prerogative as a freeholder. 
The Jewries were governed by consuls elected by 
the Jews themselves. These consuls exercised a 
general supervision over the Jewries, which were, 
however, subject to the municipal ordinances issued 
by the consuls of the city. 

In the twelfth century Narbonne was one of the 
chief centers of Jewish science. The scholars and 
“great ones” of Narbonne are often mentioned in 
Talmudic works. According to Abraham ibn Daud 
of Toledo, they occupied a position similar to that 
of the exilarehsof Babylon. They were the highest 
authorities in the rendering of decisions; and they 

governed the Israelites justly. Ben- 

Scholars. jamin of Tudela says: “This city is 

one of the most famous as regards the 
Law ; it isa center from which the Law has spread 
throughout all these regions. Famous sages and 
princes are found here.” The most noteworthy 
scholars of Narbonne were the following: 

Macurr, who became the progenitor of a family 
which occupied a leading position down to the four- 
teenth century,the principal members being: Todros, 
Kalonymus the Great, Kalonymus ben Todros (12th 
cent.); Nasi Levi, who presided in 1215 at Saint- 
Gilles over the reunion of the delegates of the 
communities of southern France; MESHULLAM B. 
Naruan, who settled subsequently at Melun; ME- 
SHULLAM B. KALONYMUS E. TopRos, NATHAN 


meen ee eee: 
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of Babylon, Jacob Gaon, Moses HA - DARSHAN, 

David b. Joseph, Merwan ha-Levi, Abraham b. 

Isaac; the Kraut or Kamhi family; Solomon BEN- 

VENISTE, Isaac ha-Kohen, and David b. Joseph 

NARBONI. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc, pp. 5-119, 
200-831; Depping. Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 49, 78, 
161: Sidonius Apollinaris. Epistolcc. book iii.. ep. 8, p. 202; 
iv. 8, p. 2/1: De Boissi, Dissertations, ii. 14; Gallia Christi- 
and, vi. 12, 14, 142; Gross, in Monatssehrift, 1868, p. 243; 
1881, pp. 295. £45 ef seq.: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Fran- 
çais, pp. 510 et seq.; idem, Les Ecrivains Juifs Francais, 
pp. 666 et seq.: R. E. J. x. 100-168; xix. 75, 818; xxxii. 129; 
XXXiv.302; xxxv. 292; xxxvi. LIL; Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah; Menahem Me'iri, Kiryat Sefer, pp. 18b et 
seq.: Munk, Mélanges, pp. 502-506; Abraham b. Nathan, Se- 
Jer ha-Manhig, pp. 16b et seg.; Dom Vaisséte, Hist. Générale 
du Languedoc, i. 243: ii. 214, 260; Addenda, pp. 30 et seq.; 
Port, Hist. du Commerce Maritime de Narbonne, pp. 12, 
13, 15, 163. 173 et scq.; Mouynés, Inventaire des Archives de 
la Ville de Narbonne, Series AA, pp. 31, 90. 98, and An- 
nexes, pp. 151, 3854; Arch. lsr. 1861, p. 449; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, pp. 401-430. 

S. S. K. 

NARD: A species of Valeriana spica Vahl = 
Nardostuchys Jatamansi De Candolle, growing in 
eastern Asia. It was well known to the ancients as 
a perfume because of the pungent but pleasant odor 
of its root; and it formed, under the name of “spica 
nardi? or “nardus Indica" the chief component of 
spikenard oil and ointment. 

In the Bible it occurs only in Cant. i. 12; iv. 18, 
14. The nard does not grow in Palestine, being 
merely a plant of the poet’s imaginary garden (see 
HORTICULTURE). Costly spikenard ointment is men- 
tioned in the New Testament also (Mark xiv. 8; 
John xii. . In the Mishnah nard, which is a con- 
stituent of the sacred incense, is called *shibbolet 
nerd." This is explained by Hai Gaon as the “ sun- 
bul ab-nardin" of the pharmacologists. The same 
rendering is given by Maimonides (* Yad," Kele ha- 
Mikdash, ii. 3) and by Abudarham (ed. Prague, 38b), 
who says, *It is so called because it consists of 
delicate filaments, like an ear of corn"; and Rashi 
likewise alludes to this resemblance (comp. Ex. 
XXX. 84). 

In the Targum “narda” is used only in Cant. i. 
19, where it is retained from the text and is used in 
a haggadie connection. Elsewhere (iv. 18-14) the 
Targum has pwa (plural pe), which has not yet 
been explained, notwithstanding the Syriac *resh- 
aka de-warda” = “rose-seed” (Löw, “ Aramitische 
Pflanzennamen,” p. 21b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch on Cant. i. 12: Fabricius, Periplus, 
p- 151; Gildemeister and Hoffmann, Die Aetherigehen Oele, 
p. 361, Berlin, 1899; Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
p. 67; idem, Mitteilungen, ii. 26. 

d I. Ló. 

NARESH: City in Babylonia, situated near Sura 
(Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, “M. J. C.” i. 
32) on a canal (B. M. 93b). It may be identical with 
the city of Nahras or Nahar Sar on the Tigris (Rit- 
ter, * Erdkunde," x. 191), and is mentioned together 
with Mahuza, Safonia (B. M. 68a), and Pumbedita 
(Hul. 127a), although it must not be inferred that 
these cities were near one another. 

The inhabitants of Naresh generally were notorious 
thieves and rascals (70.; Yeb. 110a); but there were 
also some teachers who were called * Narsha’ah,” 
Narsheans (Shab, 60a, 140a; B. K. 115a). A species 
of beaver is said to have been found near Naresh 
(Hul. Le. Rashi's comment; but comp. Tos. ad loe.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Aruk, s.v. Naresh and Bibre; Neubauer, 

G. T. p. 365; Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. p. 141. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

NAROL, MOSES: Rabbi of Metz; father of 
the physician Tobias Cohn; died at Metz in 1659. 
Narol was rabbi and physician at Narol, Galicia, 
but fled to Germany during the Cossack uprising of 
1648. His father was Eleazar Kohen. Narol was 
the author of “Sefer Birkot Tob,” the first part of 
which is entitled “Keter Torah,” comprising ser- 
mons on the Pentateuch, and the second part “ Ke- 
ter Shem-Tob,” sermons on the Five Megillot. Ie 
wrote also “ Bakkashah,” a prayer with reference to 
the misfortunes of 1643 in Poland (with a commen- 
tary, Amsterdam, 1699), ar a work on medicine 
and another on mathematics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 28: Ma‘aseh Tobiyyah, 

Venice, 1707. 

It. R. I. War, 

NASCHER, SINAI SIMON: Hungarian wri- 
ter; born at Szent Miklos, Liptau, March 16, 1841; 
died at Baja July 25,1901. He studied at Baja and 
Berlin, and in 1866 was chosen preacher in the latter ` 
city, but was forced to resign on account of re- 
peated attacks of insanity. "Thenceforth he lived in 
retirement at Baja. 

Nascher’s works include: “Ueber Jüdische Kan- 
zelexegese," in “ Ben Chananja,” 1860; * Worte des 
Dankes " (Baja, 1860), sermon; “Unsere Richtung, 
Glauben Ist Denken? (Berlin, 1860); “Der Gaon 
Haja: Zur Gesch. der Semitischen Sprachforschung” 
(2b. 1867); “Die Sentenz bei Juden und Arabern” 
(zb. 1868); “ Einfluss der Deutschen Philosophie auf 
die Volksbildung” (7b. 1872); “ Wissenschaftliche 
Vorträge über Kunst und Philosophie” (7b. 1875); 
“Das Judenthum der Aufklärung ; Reden für die 
Gebildeten Aller Confessionen " (Magdeburg, 1876); 
“Auswahl von Gedichten: Nach dem Ungarischen 
Texte des Dichters Revitzky Gyula in Metrischer 
Deutscher Uebertragung” (Budapest and Leipsic, 
1876); “Franz Deák ” (Berlin, 1877); * Die Jüdische 
Gemeinde in Ihrer Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und 
Zukunft" (7b, 1877); “Moses Naschér: Eine Exe- 
getische Monographie” (20. 1879). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók. 


S. L. V. 


NASHIM (=“ Women”): Third order of the 
Talmud, treating of betrothal, marriage, divorce, 
and in general of all the relations of woman to man. 
It consists of seven “massektot” in the Mishnah, 
Tosefta, and Palestinian and Babylonian Gemaras, 
the order of which is not settled, varying with the 
views of codifiers and publishers. The several mas- 
sektot being individually treated in Tre Jewisn 
ENCYCLOPEDIA under their respective titles, brief 
outlines will suffice here. 

(1) Yebamot (“ Levirates ”) legislates on the status 
of the widow of a man who has died childless: the 
different relationships and other impediments which 
prevent her from entering on a levirate marriage, 
and when IaArrzas (see Deut. xxv. 5-10) substitutes 
such marriage; where the * yabam " (brother-in-law 
of the widow) is a priest, a minor, or an abnormal 
person, and the evidence required to prove the death 
of a consort. 

(2) Ketubot (* Writs”) treats of betrothals, mar- 
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riage pacts, and settlements, and in general of wom- 
an's civil rights and duties. 

(8) Nedarim (“ Vows") treats of the several forms 
of vows by which one binds himself to abstain from 
anything, and of the dispensation from or annulment 
of them, especially of the vows of a married woman 
or of a maiden which may be annulled respectively 
by the husband or by the father. The Scriptural 
basis of this treatise is Num. xxx. 

(4) Nazir (“Separated ") is founded on Num. vi., 
and treats of self-consecration as a Nazarite by ab- 
stinence, of the particular expressions that are bind- 
ing, of the period of duration of such self-consecra- 
tion, and how the vow may be annulled, and from 
what the Nazarite must abstain. Incidentally the 
self-consecration of women and of slaves is discussed. 

(b Sotah (“Faithless Woman") discusses the 
rules regarding the wife suspected of infidelity to her 
marriage vows (see Num. v. 12-31): her summons 
before the Great Sanhedrin, the administration of 
the “bitter water,” and its effects. It treats also of 
the functions of the war chaplain, and of the oc- 
casion of, and procedure at, breaking the neck of the 
calf (see Deut. xxi. 1-9). Some portents which will 
precede the advent of the Messiah are enumerated. 

(6) Gittin (“ Documents ”) is based on Deut. xxiv. 
1 et seg., and treats of the annulment of marriages 
by divorce and of the forms and ceremonies incident 
thereto. It also legislates on the formalities attend- 
ing the emancipation of slaves. ^: == ~ 

(7) Kiddushin (“Sanctifications”) treats of the 
formalities of betrothals and marriages, of the status 
of the offspring of a legal and of that of an illegal 
marriage, of intermarriage between certain classes 
of people, and of the evidence sufficient to prove 
marriage contracted beyond the borders of Palestine. 
It closes with some ethical precepts affecting the 
general intercourse between the sexes, 

Maimonides, Bertinoro, and others attempt to ac- 
count for the order of sequence of the several mas- 
sektot; but their reasons are not always satisfactory. 

Ww. B. B. M. 


NASHVILLE. See TENNESSEE. 


NASI (lit. “prince”): The president of the San- 
hedrin. According to the rabbinical tradition (Hag. 
ii. 9; Peah ii. 6), the Sanhedrin was presided over by 
à duumvirate (* zug" = * zeugos" [couple]), of which 
the first was the nasi, the second the ab bet din. 
Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben Johanan in the time 
of the Maccabees are mentioned in the Mishnah as 
the first couple; Hillel and Shammai, as the last; 
while the two titles were conferred upon the two 
chief men of the Sanbedrin during the following 
generations, the house of Hillel down to Judah II. 
in 225 retaining the title of nasi, while as ab bet 
din, R. Joshua under the presidency of Gamaliel II. 
(D. K. 74b) is occasionally mentioned, and R. Na- 
than under Simon ben Gamaliel (Hor. 18b). The 
historie character of this duumvirate, and in partic- 
ular that of. the ab bet din alongside of the nasi as 
head of the Sanhedrin, has been questioned and even 
denied by modern writers, especially by Kuenen 
(“Ueber die Zusammensetzung der Sanhedrin,” in 
" Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Biblischen Wissen- 
Schaft," pp. 56-61), Wellhausen(* Pharisüer und Sad- 


ducier,” pp. 29-48), and Schürer (“ Gesch." 11.208), but 
it has been defended by D. Hoffmann (“ Oberster Ge- 
richtshof,” pp. 81 et seq.). The former point to the fact 
that neither Josephus nor the New Testament bears 
any witness to the existence of a president of the 
Sanhedrin other than the high priest, while Hillel 
and Gamaliel appear only as elders without higher 
rank. Hoffmann insists on the indisputable histor- 
ical character of such mishnaic records as Eduy. v. 
6. “Weshall appoint thee ab bet din if thou wilt 
recant,” the elders said to Akabiah ben Mehalalya 
(from the report concerning the election of Hillel as 
nasi in Tosef., Pes. iv. 2; and from the letter of the 
president of the Sanhedrin decreeing a leap-year, 
written by Gamaliel I., in Tosef., Sanh. ii. 6). 

This contradiction between the rabbinical and the 
Hellenic sources, however, probably finds its solu- 
tion in the meaning of the title AB Ber Dix. The 
title *nasi" (Lev. iv. 22; Ezek. xliv. 2-18; Ezra i. 
8; comp. Hor. iii. 2), given to the political ruler of 
Judea, could scarcely be applied to the spiritual 
head of a religious body, such as the institution of 
the synagogue required, and a special name had to 
be created for it, especially at a time when the high 

priests had become more worldly in 

Relation to character and unfit to decide the re- 
Ab Bet  ligious questions of the day. The 
Din. title “ab” = “father” thereupon sug- 
gested itself, it being the favorite 

name given in olden times to the head of a school 
(I Sam. x. 19; II Kings ii. 11, vi. 21) or of a gild 
(Gen. iv. 21), or to a spiritual adviser in general 
(Gen. xlviii, 8; Judges xvii. 10). It was also cus- 
tomary for the sage to address his hearers as sons, 
as is seen throughout the Proverbs and other books 
of wisdom. Hence the “mufla”=“the distin- 
guished one" of the court of justice (Hor. i. 4; 
Tosef., Sanh. vii. 1) received the designation “ab bet 
din” = “father of the court of justice,” also “rosh 
bet din” = “head of the court of justice” (R. H. ii. 
7, iv. 4. The secularization of the priestly ruler- 
ship embodied in the nasi made the creation of a 
spiritual head a simple necessity. Jose ben Joezer, 
leader of the Hasideans, frst mentioned as one of ` 
the duumvirate, was the man to fill this important 
position at the time Judas Maccabeus was the high 
priest; and it is none other than he, called “the 
father of the Jews,” whose martyrdom is related in 
II Macc. xiv. 82, as was long ago recognized by 
Frankel (in * Monatsschrift,? i. 406). Henceforth it 
became a necessity for those concerned in the relig- 
ious life of the Jewish people to have at the head of 
the court of justice some man who had not the polit- 
ical, but the spiritual, welfare of the nation at heart. 

The Pharisees, as the successors of the band of 
Hasideeans of the early Maccabean period, persisted 
in the maintenance of two heads, a secular and a 
spiritual one; and in times of peace there was 
hardly any interference of the one with the other. 
Neither the Maceabean nor the Herodian high 
priests, not to mention the Sadducees or Boethusi- 
ans, had any interest in the regulation of the calen- 
dar or similar functions of the president of the San- 
hedrin. The high priest, as nasi, had state affairs 
in his charge; the ab bet din, those of the Syna- 
gogue. For this reason Josephus and the New 
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Testament mention only the former as president of 
the Sanhedrin, whereas the rabbinieal sources record 
only the doings of the latter while ignoring the 
high priest's claim to the ottice of nasi. This was 
all the more easy for the rabbinical schools to do, as 
the Pharisees formed an ecclesiastical body alto- 
gether independent of the political rulers; and in 
the course of time, when, owing to the destruction 
of state ard Temple, they had no political hierarehy 
to contend with, they conferred the title of nasi 
upon a dynasty of teachers (the IHillelites) they them- 
selves had singled out for their aristocracy of intel- 
lect or of blood (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 2; Gen. R. xcviii. ; 
Josephus, * Vita," 838). The rabbinical schools felt 
the need of reconstructing their own history, which 
was the history of the synagogal institutions, in the 
light of these facts; and thus tradition dwelt on the 
duumvirate or the couples created, as was said, by 

John Hyrcanus (Yer. Ma'as. Sheni v. 11). 
That the office or rank of ab bet din, or spiritual 
head, did exist alongside of that of high priest dur- 
ing the Second Temple may be learned 


Relation from a passage in Josephus which 
to High Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Schtirer in 
Priest. their opposition to the rabbinical 


sources have overlooked. While re- 
ferring institutions of his time to Moses, Josephus 
gives as one of Moses’ ordinances (“ Ant.” iv. 8, 
& 14) the following: “Ifthe judges of the various 
cities are unable to decide a case, let them bring it 
to the Holy City and there let the high priest, the 
prophet, and the senate [Sanhedrin] decide it as 
it seems good to them.” This “prophet” is none 
other than the ab bet din or the mufla shel bet din, 
"the one endowed with the spirit of God and the 
Law in an eminent degree, so that his words have 
divine authority. A reminiscence of this prophetic 
function is still preserved in the Mishnah (Yoma 
vii. 71b). "The Urim we-Tummim are consulted on 
behalf of the king and the ab bet din, and, as the 
Talmud says, the latter “as representative of the 
Sanhedrin ” (Yoma 18b ; comp. Sanh. 16b). His pres- 
ence was required at every session (Hor. 4b). 

* When the nasi enters, the whole assembly rise 
and remain standing until he has told them to be 
seated; when the ab bet din enters, they form two 
lines for him to pass between to take his seat; 
when the hakam enters, they rise in turn, one after 
the other, until he has taken his seat” (Tosef., Sanh. 
vii.; Hor. 10b, where it is maintained that these 
rules were adopted under the presidency of Simon 
ben Gamaliel II. in 138). 

In regard to signs of mourning, the same grada- 
tion is prescribed: When a nasi dies the people lay 
bare both shoulders; when the ab bet din, the left 
only; when the hakam, the right. In honor of the 
nasi all the schools throughout the land are closed ; 
for the ab bet din, the schools of the city; for the 
hakam, his own school merely (M. K. 22b). Trans- 
ferring late institutions to olden times, the Rabbis 
claim that while Saul was king, or nasi, his son 
Jonathan was ab bet din (čb. 26b), and when David 
was king (nasi) Benaiah ben Jehoiada was ab bet 
din (Sanh. 16b; Rashi). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, ‘Erek Millin, s.v. Ab Bet Din. 
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NASI, DAVID. See Nasi, Joskrir, 


NASI GRACIA MENDESIA. See Mex- 
DESIA, GRACIA. 


NASI, JOSEPH, DUKE OF NAXOS (as a 
Christian, called Joao Miguez): Turkish statesman 
and financier; born in Portugal at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ; died at Constantinople Aug. 
9.1579. His father, a younger brother of Francisco 
and Diogo Nasi-Mendez, and a member of the Ma- 
rano family Nasi which had fled to Portugal from 
Spain during the persecutions at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, died at an early age. To escape the 
religious intolerance in Portugal, Joseph soon emi- 
grated to Antwerp together with his uncle Diogo. 
There they established, in partnership with their 
kinsman Abraham Benveniste, an extensive bank- 
ing-house. Nasi’s handsome presence and amiable 
character, as well as the far-reaching commercial re- 
lations of the house, soon won for him the favor of 

the nobility, and even that of Queen 

Banker at Mary, regent of the Netherlands from 

Antwerp. 1531 and sister of Charles V. Joseph, 

however, and his aunt Gracia, who 

had gone to Antwerp in 15386, felt oppressed by the 
pretense of Christianity, which they were obliged to 
feign even here; and they determined to emigrate to 
Turkey. With much difficulty and at great ex pense 
they succeeded in 1549 in reaching as far as Venice. 

All the Maranos in Venice were banished in the 
year 1550. It was probably at this time that Joseph 
asked the republic of Venice for one of the neigh- 
boring. islands where the exiles might find refuge 
and whither the heavy emigration cf Portuguese 
Jews might be diverted. His request, however, 
was refused. When Gracia, in consequence of the 
incautious statements of her niece (who bore the 
same name), was imprisoned on the charge of re- 
lapse into Judaism and her property was confiscated 
by the republic, Joseph appealed to Sultan Sulai- 
man II. (1520-66) at Constantinople, and through 
the influential court physician Moses Hamon he 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the sultan 
to the commercial and financial advantages which 

Turkey would gain if the Nasi family 
In Turkey. and other rich Jewish houses should 

settle in the country. The sultan 
thereupon sent an ambassador to Venice with the 
command to release Gracia and her property. Two 
years, however, elapsed before the negotiations with. 
the republic were completed and Gracia was able to 
proceed to Constantinople. She was followed the 
next year (1553) by Joseph. Here at last he could 
openly profess Judaism. He adopted his family 
name, Joseph Nasi, instead of his Christian one of 
João Miguez, and married Reyna, the beautiful, 
much-courted daughter of Gracia. Through his let- 
ters of introduction Joseph soon gained influence at 
the court of Sultan Sulaiman. In the struggle for 
the throne between Sulaiman’s two sons, Salim, 
prefect of the province of Kutaya, and Bayazid, 
the younger but far more talented, Joseph from the 
first adopted Salim’s cause and succeeded in influ- 
encing the sultan in his favor. In the decisive bat- 
tle at Konia between the two rivals, Bayazid was 
defeated. Heescaped to Persia, and was there mur- 
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dered with his four sons. After this success Salim 
made Joseph a member of his guard of honor, while 
Sulaiman gave him Tiberias in Palestine and seven 
smaller places in its vicinity as his property, to be 
used exclusively for Jewish colonization. 

Joseph sent to Tiberias Joseph ibn Adret, in 
whom he placed implicit confidence, with a royal 

firman and well supplied with money 

Lord of (derived principally from Gracia’s 

Tiberias. property) to rebuild the walls. In 
spite of the opposition of the Arabian 
workmen, who, partly from envy, partly from su- 
perstitions roused by an old sheik, wished to with- 
draw from the work, the walls were completed in 1565 
with the help of the Pasha of Damascus. During 
the excavations a flight of steps was found leading 
to an old church vault filled with marble statues; 
and three bells were also discovered, dating, it was 
said, from the time of Guido, the last king of Jeru- 
salem. These were recast into cannon. 

To promote the industries of Palestine, Joseph 
planted mulberry-trees for the purpose of raising 
silleworms, and imported cloth from Venice. At 
the same time he issued a proclamation to the Jews 
to the effect that all the persecuted who were will- 
ing to labor as farmers or artisans might find refuge 
in the new Jewish community. His invitation was 
addressed especially to the Jews of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, who had much to endure undcr Pope Paul 
IV. (1555-59), and who were to be transported from 
Venice to Tiberiasin Joseph's own ships. The little 
community of Cori in the Campagna, numbering 
about 900 souls, decided to emigrate to Tiberias in a 
body ; and they sent envoys to their coreligionists in 
the larger Italian cities asking for money wherewith 
to defray the expenses of their journey. The long- 
ing for this new Tiberias was increased when Pius 
V. issued his well-known bull (Feb. 26, 1569) ban- 
ishing the Jews from the Papal States. Thereupon 
the community of Pesaro also sent a ship from 
Venice with 102 Jewish emigrants; but it fell into 
the hands of Maltese pirates, who sold their victims 
intoslavery. The Pesarians in this extremity wrote 
to Nasi for help, but whether their petition met with 
any success is not known. 

When the pleasure-loving Salim ascended the 
throne in 1566 on the death of Sulaiman, Joseph's 
influence reached its zenith, On his return from 

Belgrade, Salim made Joseph a duke 
Duke of and gave him the islands of Naxos, 
Naxos. Andros, Milo, Paros, Santorina, ajid 
the other Cyclades, which had hitherto 
helonged to the regent of Naxos. The latter, Gia- 
como Crispo, had been deposed on account of the 
numerous complaints of his Greek subjects. JO- 
seph governed the islands through a Christian Span- 
iard, Francisco Coronello, probably to avoid any 
antipathy on the part of the Greck inhabitants, and 
levied very light taxes, as he himself had to pay to 
the Turks only the extremely moderate tax of 
14,000 ducats per annum. Salim also granted him 
the tax on wines imported into Turkey by way of 
the Black Sea. 

Despite the jealousy and intrigues of the grand 
vizier, Mohammed Sokolli, Nasi was so influential 
with Salim that the representatives of European 
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powers sometimes found it necessary to interest Jo- 
seph in their behalf. When Maximilian IL, Em- 
peror of Germany (1564-76), desired to conclude 
peace with Turkey (1567), he did not fail to direct 
his ambassador, Verantius, to give presents to Nasi 
as well as to the other high court officials, Veran- 
tius did not do this, however, but borrowed money 
from Nasi instead. In 1571 the emperor addressed 
an autograph letter to him. 

In 1566 Nasi encouraged the Protestant council of 
Antwerp to hold out against the Catholic king of 
Spain, by pointing out Salim's hostile attitude to- 
ward the latter country. Thereupon William of 

Orange (1569) sent à confidential mes- 

Political senger to him asking him, in view of 

Infuence. the revolt which the Dutch were plan- 
ning against Spanish supremacy, to 
urge the sultan to declare war on Spain so that the 
latter would be obliged to withdraw her troops from 
the Netherlands. Joseph, however, did not succeed 
in obtaining a declaration of war. He carried on 
an active and friendly correspondence with Sigis- 
mund August IL, King of Poland, who borrowed 
a large sum of money from him in 1570, granting 
him in return extensive commercial privileges, al- 
though the council of the city of Lemberg protested 
against this action. 

In Sept., 1569, a great fire broke out in the arsenal 
at Venice. Nasi learned of this almost immediately, 
and at once urged Salim to carry out his long-cher- 
ished plan for the conquest of Cyprus. Salim finally 
allowed. himself to be involved in a war with the 
Venetians and deprived them of Cyprus in 1571. 
There isa story that Salim in a fit of drunkenness 
promised Joseph the title of King of Cyprus, and 
that Joseph had already placed in his house the 
armorial bearings of the island, with his own name 
beneath them. However this may have been, Salim 
did not fulfil this alleged promise after the conquest 
of Cyprus. 

In 1569, to punish France, which for years had 
been trying all possible means to escape pay ment of 
the 150,000 scudi which it owed the Nasi family, the 

| sultan gave Joseph permission to seize 


Seizes all French ships sailing in Turkish 
French waters and to hold them as security 
Ships. until the debt should be discharged. 


Joseph succeeded in capturing cer- 
tain French ships in the harbor of Alexandria, and 
sold their cargoes to the amount of the debt, despite 
the protests lodged with the Porte by the French 
ambassador. The French government tried to take 
revenge for the humiliation, and the French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, De Grandchamp, succeeded 
in bribing a low fellow named David to charge Nasi 
withhightreason. The latter discovered the clumsy 
plot in time, however, and easily convinced the sul- 
tan of his innocence and loyalty. David and his 
accomplices were banished to Rhodes, and at Nasi’s 
instance were excommunicated by the rabbis of sev- 
eral communities. When, however, Joseph heard 
of David’s repentance, he tried to have the rabbinical 
ban removed; but most of the rabbis declined to ac- 
cede to his request. 

On the death of Salim (Dec. 12, 1574), Nasi lost 
his political influence, although he retained his offices 
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Natanson 
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and income; and the remainder of his life was 
passed in quiet seclusion in his castle of Belvedere. 
Nasi died childless; and his property was seized 
shortly after his death by the sultan Murad on the 
advice of Sokolli. The death of Nasi was generally 
lamented. The poet R. Saadia Longo composed an 
elegy uponhim. Moses Almosnino dedicated to him 
his ethical work entitled * El Regimento de la Vida ” 
(Salonica, 1564; Venice, 1604), and Eliezer Ashke- 
nazi his commentary on Esther, “Yosif Lekah" 
(Cremona, 1576). 
Although Joseph accomplished nothing great or 
lasting for Judaism, a certain Jewish interest, both 
communal and literary, is associated 
A Mæ- with him. He supported Talmudic 
cenas. scholars and especially the yeshibah 
founded in Constantinople by Joseph 
ibn Leb at the instance of Gracia. In his house he 
had a considerable Hebrew library; and he allowed 
the public to make use of his manuscripts. He also 
founded a Hebrew printing-press in Constantinople, 
which, however, existed only a short time. As the 
result of conversations with certain dignitaries at 
his castle of Belvedere, Nasi is said to have com- 
posed a small theological work to prove to a Chris- 
tian that the Torah was superior to the Greek philos- 
ophy. It has been supposed that it was written in 
Spanish, and that Isaac Oukencira translated it into 
Hebrew under the title “Ben Porat Yosef” (printed 
in Constantinople, 1577). According to Steinschnei- 
der, however, Onkeneira was the author of the book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Bersobn, Einige Worte Don Josef Nasi 
Betreffend, in Monatsschrift, xviii. 422 et seq.; A. Bri, 
Populdir- Wissenschaft. Monatsblütter, i. (1881), 29 et seq.s 
Carmoly, Don Joseph, Duc de Naxos, 1855; S. Cassel, in 
Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 27, pp. 202 et seq.; 
D. Cassel, i5. part 31, p. 86; M. Franco, Essai sur VHistoire 
des Israélites de l'Empire Ottoman, pp. 95 et seq., Paris, 
1897; Fuenn, Aenesct Yisrael, i. 485 e£ scq.; G. Gottheil, A 
Hebrew Statesman of the Sixteenth Century, in The New 
Era, 1875, v., No. 4; Grütz, in Wertheimer’s Wiener Jahr- 
buch für Israeliten, 1856; idem, Gesch. ix. 346 ct passim: 
Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. des Osmanischen Reiches, ii. 
400; iii. 864, 520. 563 et seq.; iv. 45; D. Kaufmann, in J. Q. 
R. ii. 221, iv. 009; S. Kohn, Oest.-Ungar. Gesandtschafts- 
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owitz, Moza’e Golan, Index, Warsaw, 1884; M. Schorr. Zur 
Gesch. des Don Joseph Nasi, in Monatsschrift, xli. 169 
et sed., 288 et seq. 
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NASI, REYNA: Duchess of Naxos; born in 
Portugal; only daughter of the Marano Francis- 
co Mendes-Nasi and Gracia MExDzsraA (Beatrice de 
Luna). She lived with her mother at Antwerp, then 
at Venice, going with her to Constantinople about 
1552, where she was married to her cousin Jodo 
Miguez, or Joseph Nasr, Duke of Naxos, after he 
had openly confessed Judaism. 

After the death of her husband (Aug. 2, 1579), 
heyna, who had no family, devoted her fortune of 
20,000 ducats to the interests of Jewish learning. 
Iu 1598 she opened a printing-office at Belvedere, 
near Constantinople, which was under the direction 
of Joseph b. Isaac Askaloni, and which was trans- 
ferred in 1597 to Kuru Chesme, a village near Con- 
stantinople on the European side of the Bosporus. 
Several works, now very rare, were issued from this 
press, Among them were: two works by Isaac 
Jabez, * Yafek Razon" (1598) and “Torat Hesed " ; 
Menahem Egozi’s “Gal shel Egozim"; Meir 
Angel’s allegorical drama “Keshet Nehushah”; 


“several Bible commentaries; and the Talmudic trea- 


tise Ketubot. Reyna survived her husband two 

decades. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. A. Levy, Don Joseph Nasi, p. 29, Breslau, 
1859; E. Carmoly, D. Joseph Nassy, pp. 11 et seq., Frankfort. 
on-the-Main, 1868; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. i. 67 et seq., 
Grätz, Gesch. ix. 455 et seq. 

D. M. K.. 

NASIA, MOSES IBN. Sec Moses n. Isaac 
HANESSIAH. 

NASSAU: Formerly a German dukedom; since 
1866 it has formed a part of the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau. In 1865, immediately before its 
union with Prussia, it had a total population of 
465,636, including 6,995 Jews. Adjacent to the 
Rhine, upon which the oldest Jewish settlements of 
Germany are found, it undoubtedly had Jewish in- 
habitants in early medieval times. But the first 
positive mention of a Nassau Jew, Levi of Lorch, 
occurs in a document in the “Judenschreinsbuch.” 
of Cologne, dated 1266 (Aronius, * Regesten,” p. 999, 
No. 719). From some older documents, however, 
it appears very probable that Jews lived in that 
country before Henry of Isenburg, in 1918, trans- 
ferred to two Jews to whom he owed money a 
claim for 230 marks due him from the Laach Abbey 
(Aronius, “ Regesten,” p. 178, No. 891). Archbishop 
Conrad of Cologne, in 1258, deeded to the counts 
Walram and Otto of Nassau the sum of 500 marks, 

which was in part payable from the 

Earliest Jew-taxes of Siegen (ib. p. 958, No. 

Mention. 591) Lambert of Lüttich (1169-83), 

in his life of St. Mathias, speaks of 
the miraculous cure of a man in Lahnstein who had 

in vain sought aid from Jewish physicians (ib. p. 

148, No. 316). During the medieval persecutions the 

Jews of Nassau had their share of suffering. The 

memor-books mention Limburg (on the Lahn) as 

among the places where Jews were massacred dur- 
ing the RrNDrFLEISCH riots of 1998; Diez and Monta- 

baur, during the ARMLEDER persecutions in 1337; 


and all three places, during the persecutions at the 
time of the Black Death (Saalfeld, " Martyrologium, 


Index). 

The German king Adolph of Nassau maintained 
the policy of extortion begun by his predecessor by 
not permitting the burial of MEÏR or ROTHENBURG 
until a ransom had been paid. Another Adolph of 
Nassau, as Bishop of Cologne, freed the Jews of hig 
diocese from the payment of the Leibzoll (1884), 
not from humanitarian motives but because he had 
promised as much to them in return fora special 
contribution. The various duchies into which 
Nassau was divided at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century abolished the Leibzoll (Sept. 1, 

1806; “Zeitschrift für die Gesch. der 

Restric- Juden in Deutschland,” v. 126-145, . 

tions. 990-947). It was not until June 18, 
1841, that ihe special Jewish taxes 
(*Schutzgeld") paid to the state were abolished; 
the special Jewish communal taxes (^ Beisassen- 
geld") were abolished on Jan. 18, 1848, and the 
Jews were allowed to participate in all communal 
benefits, except the privilege in regard to free wood 
(“Loosholz”). The law which prohibited the ces- 
sion to Christians of debts due to Jewish creditors 
was abolished about the same time. 
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In the nineteenth century, like all the smaller 
states of Germany Nassau endeavored to organize 
the Jewish communities, of which there were 77 
scnttered among 222 towns and villages. In 1840 
wag issued the law which compelled Jews to adopt 
family names. An edict of Oct. 18, 1842, intro- 
duced the Reform services of the Württemberg 
prayer-book into the synagogues and created four 
district rabbinates (those of Weilburg, Wiesbaden, 
Schwalbach, Dietz; later reduced to three, those of 
Ems, Weilburg, and Wiesbaden); the teachers were 
appointed for life. A subsidized normal school for 
Jewish teachers was established in Langenschwal- 
bach by the government, and the sanitary laws in 
cases of circumcision were enforced (July 2, 1844). 
Nassau was among the first German states to intro- 
duce a constitutional government (1848). Religious 
freedom was proclaimed March 4, 1848, but petty 
reactionary measures were introduced here as else- 
where in the “fifties,” and not until Sept. 26, 1861, 
was the oath More Judaico abolished. The annexa- 
tion agreement with Prussia In 1866 recognized the 
rights acquired by the Jews of the duchy, including 
exemption from the oath More Judaico, which was 
still in force in Prussia, but did not agree to continue 
the subsidies for the normal school, nor to give state 
support to congregational institutions. But re- 
cently (1904) the Prussian minister of public worship 
decided that the law declaring that only the district 
rabbi could solemnize marriages was abolished. 

Among the rabbis of Nassau were Abraham 
Geiger (at Wiesbaden, 1832-38), Benjamin Hoch- 
stadter (at Ems), and R. Silberstein (at Wiesbaden). 
H. Herz, as early as 1820, was appointed “ Medizi- 
nalrath ? (health officer) in Weilburg—one of the first 
cases of a Jew holding a state office in Germany. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, ii. 34-35. 
D 


NASSAU, ADOLF, RITTER VON: Aus- 
trian journalist; born at Pohrlitz, Moravia, Dec. 29, 


R> - 
19234; Efe became stenographer 


te che Austrian Parliament, and later joined the staff 
of the “Presse” as parliamentary reporter. When 
the “Neue Freie Presse” was founded Nassau 
joined its editorial staff. In 1871 he purchased the 
“Presse,” continuing to be chief editor and proprie- 
tor until the Linderbank bought the paper in 1877, 
when he retired from public life. Nassau has since 
lived in Vienna. 


educated at Vienna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i., &.v. 


S. F. T. H. 
NASSY. See MENDES. 


NATAF, ISAAC B. SOLOMON: Rabbi at 
Tunis, Africa, at the end of the eighteenth and in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. He was 
the author of *U-Shebu'ato le-Yizhak " (Leghorn, 
1820), a work on twenty different sorts of oaths and 
their obligations upon man. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques, Tunis, 1893. 
S. 8. A. S. W. 
NATALITY : Proportionate number of births 

in a population, generally measured by the number 

per thousand of population. Since the writing of 
the article on Brrris a few additional details have 
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- been published which throw some further light on 


the question of the frequency of births among Jews 
as compared with the birth-rate in the non-Jewish 
population; the latter is generally lower, owing to 
fewer deaths in the Jewish population among chil- 
dren under five. Forthe Bulgarian Jews from 1893 
to 1899 details have been published by Nossig 
(“Jüdische Statistik,” p. 917, Berlin, 1908). "The 
average number of births per thousand was as fol- 
lows: Jews, 45.8; Greek Catholics, 44.09; Moham- 
medans, 28.82; Armenians, 50.00; total, 40.6. Still- 
births (per 1,000 births) are greater among the Jews 
in the following proportions: Jews, 1.8; Greek Cath- 
Armenians, 2.75. 
These proportions, however, are exceeded in the 
towns: Jews, 87; Greek Catholics, 18; Mohammed- 
ans, 18; Armenians, 19. 

In Poland, in 1889, the births among Jews were 
only 31.3 per thousand as compared with 44.5 among 
the Christians (¿b. p. 295). 

Details of Jewish births in Vienna in 1899 are 
given in the * Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Wien 
für das Jahr 1899? (Vienna, 1901) as follows: 
male, 1,870, female 1,848 (legitimate); the total 
number of illegitimate Jewish births for the year 
was 204 male and 178 female. In the former class 
there were 108 male and 60 female still-births, and 
in the latter class 29 male and 12 female still-births. 
This confirms the impression that a greater number 
of male children fail to reach vitality than female, 
and that this proportion is greater in the case of 
illegitimate births. J. 

NATANSON, LUDWIK: Polish physician; 
brother of Henryk Natanson; born 1821; died at 
Warsaw June 6, 1896. He studied medicine at the 
universities of Wilna and Dorpat, graduated from 
the latter in 1847, and in the same year started, with 
Le Brun and Helbich, the Polish medical periodical 
“Tygodnik Lekarski,” which he edited until 1864. 
During the epidemic of cholera which raged at 


Warsaw from 1S4S to 1952 Natanson was one of the 


most active physicians. While he was medical ad- 
viser to the great families of Warsaw—the Zamoiskis, 
Zaleskis, and others—he was at the same time vis- 
iting physician to many hospitals and asylums, and 
he always attended the poor gratuitously. In 1863 
he was elected president of the Warsaw medical 
society. Notwithstanding his extensive practise 
Natanson always found time to take part in the 
affairs of the Jewish community, and most of the 
Jewish public institutions of Warsaw owe to him 
either their foundation or their development. The 
splendid synagogue established in 1878 at Warsaw 
owes its existence almost exclusively to the energy of 
Natanson, who was president of its building commit- 
tee. He was concerned also in the erection of the 
immense Jewish hospital recently (1902) completed 
there, and in the establishment of a free-loan associ- 
ation and of an elementary and an artisan school; 
the income of his publie lectures went to the fund 
of the latter school. From 1871 until his death 
Natanson was president of the Warsaw community, 
and managed its affairs with great wisdom and en- 
ergy. Besides his numerous essays in the *'Ty god- 
nik," he published: “Nowe Listy Liebiga Chemji" 
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(transl. from the German), Warsaw, 1854; * Krotki 
hys Anatomji Ciala Ludzkiego," 1858; “ Przyezy- 
nek do Fizjalogicznej Djagnostyki Kurezow,” 1859; 
“Urywki w Kwestji Wychowania,” 1861; >“ Fizjo- 
logiczne Zasady Estetyki,” 1862; “Teorja Jestestw 
Idjodynamicznych,” 1888; “Mechanika Snu,” 
19898; “La Circulation des Forces dans les Etres 
Animés," 1886; “O Uezeniu Hzemiosl." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Khronika Voskhoda, 1896, No. 38; Orgel- 

brand, in Ancyklopedja Powszechna, s.v. Warsaw. 

H. R. M. R. 

NATHALIE, ZAIRE MARTEL: French 
actress; born at Tournon, Seine-et-Marne, Sept. 3, 
1816; died Nov.17,1885. She made her début at 
the Folies Dramatiques, Paris, in 1887 as Azurine 
in the fairy ballet “La Fille de l'Air." In 188 
she appeared at the Gymnase in * Ange au Sixióme 
Etage." She remained at this house until 1845, 
playing in the interim in “La Gitana,” “Lucréce à 
Poitiers," ^Jean le Noir," *Le Cadet de Famille," 
and " Les Fillesde Stilberg.” Then followed a suc- 
cessful season in London, after which she appeared 
at the Palais-Royal as Dorothée in “La Péche aux 
Beaux-Péres.” In 1849 she joined the Comédie 
Francaise, becoming a “sociétaire " three years later. 
She retired from the stage in 1876. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dict. des Contemporains. 

s. E. Ms. 

NATHAN (jp3 = “the given one”): Prophet; 
lived in the reign of David. On three occasions he 
appears as the king’s successful adviser. In con- 
nection with the building of the Temple, Nathan at 
first approved David’s intention (II Sam. vii. 4). 
The same night, however, the word of Y rwn comes 
to the prophet saying that not David but his son 
shall build the Temple, but giving to David a 
promise of the permanency of his dynasty (?5. vii. 
12-16). This vision and promise Nathan communi- 
cates to David, who accepts it without remonstrance. 
Again, itis Nathan who rebukes David because of 
the latter’s sin with Bath-sheba. The rebuke takes 
the form of the parable of a rich man with numerous 
flocks who seizes a poor man’s only lamb to prepare 
a feast forhis guest. Nathan asks for judgment on 
his hypothetical case, and when David has con- 
demned himself, Nathan hurls at him the stern 
“Thou art the man” (II Sam. xii. 1-7). 

The final appearance of Nathan is in connection 
with the recognition and anointing of Solomon as 
David's successor. Adonijah, the son of Haggith, 
sought to secure the throne by winning over the 
populace by means of giftsand gracious conduct and 
many promises. David had promised the succession 
to Solomon, his son by Bath-sheba. Nathan advises 
Bath-sheba to remonstrate with the king against the 
pretensions of Adonijah, promising to give timely 
confirmation to her words. The plan succeeds, and, 
by order of David, Nathan and Zadok the priest 
proclaim and anoint Solomon the successor to the 
throne (I Kings i. 5-39), 

In addition to these passages, Nathan is mentioned 
in (1) II Sam. xii. 25, as giving to Solomon the name 
of Jedidiah (“friend of God”); (2) Ps. li. (in the 
title); (3) I Chron. xvii 2-15, which is a repe- 
tition of II Sam, vii,; (4) I Chron. xxix. 29; and 


. (9) If Chron. ix. 29. In the last two passages Na- 


than is named asthe historian of the reigns of David 
and Solomon. He isnot mentioned in Chronicles in 
connection with the Bath-sheba episode or with the 
anointment of Solomon. A grave at Halhul, near 
Hebron, is pointed out as that of Nathan, but this 
is doubtful. 'Twosons of Nathan, Azariah and Za- 
bud, are mentioned as princes and oflicers under 
Solomon (I Kings iv. 5). 

About Nathan the Rabbis are all silent, saving in 
but one passage, in which R. Judah remarks that the 
“threefold cord that is not easily broken” was the 
joint effort of Bath-sheba, David, and Nathan to 
save the throne for Solomon against Adopijah (Eccl. 
R. iv. 12). Anechoof Nathan’s parable of the rich 
man with many flocks and the poor man with but 
one lamb is found in Mohammedan tradition (IKo- 
ran, sura xxxviii. 20-25). See BATH-SHEBA. 

E. G. H. E. N. C. 

NATHAN: Palestinian tanna of the third gen- 
eration (2d cent.); son of a Babylonian exilarch. 
For some unknown reason he left Babylonią and 
his bright prospects there for Palestine, where 
he was made chief of the school at Usha (Hor. 18b: 
Gritz, “ Gesch.” iv. 185). Later he was entrusted by 
the patriarch R. Simon b. Gamaliel III. to secure a 
reconciliation with R. Hananiah of Babylon, who had 
declared himself independent of the Sanhedrin of 
Judea and had established onein Babylon—a mission 
which Nathan, in company with R. Isaac, success- 
fully executed (Grütz, /.c. pp. 188 e£ seg.), Accord- 
ing to Halevy (in “Dorot ha-Rishonim," p. 185), 
however, both Nathan and Isaac were still residents 
of Babylon. 

Soon afterward dissensions occurred between Na- 
than and R. Meir, on the oneside, and the president, 
R. Simon, on the other, owing to an attempt by the 
latter to abolish the equality hitherto existing among 
all members of the school, by restricting the tokens 
of esteem shown by the community to other mem- 
bers of the school lower in distinction than the pres- 
ident. Nathan and Meir conspired to depose Simon 
and to usurp his authority themselves; but the plot 
came to his knowledge,.and he caused the conspir- 
ators to be expelled from the school The two 
knew, however, how to make their absence felt. 
They sent in slips on which were written puz- 
zling halakic questions; so that à member of the 
school once exclaimed: “We are inside, and the 
learning is outside!” Both Nathan and Meir were 
ultimately readmitted on condition that the name of 
neither should thenceforth be mentioned in connec- 
tion with his halakie decisions, but that a pseudo- 
nym should be used instead. In thecase of Nathan 
this pseudonym was “some say "; in that of Meir, 
" others say ” (IIor. 13b). 

Nathan was a high Talmudic authority. Numer- 
ous halakie decisions and haggadic sayings of his 
are recorded. To him is attributed also the author- 
ship of the treatise entitled * Abot de-Rabbi Natan,” 
a kind of tosefta to the Pirke Abot. He is said also 
to have been the author of the baraita “Mem Tet 
Middot,” no longer extant, on Haggadah and mathe- 
matics (Frankel, * Darke ha-Mishnah,” p. 191, Leip- 
sie, 1859). ! 

Nathan's chief opponent in halakic decisions was 
the patriarch R. Judah I., whom, however, he is 
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said to have assisted in the collaboration of the Mish- 

nah (B. M. 86a, and Rashi ad Loc.) and who held him 

in high esteem (B. B. 181a). 

BLIoGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. ed. Leipsic, 1893, iv. 178. 185, 187 ; 

Au Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 290, Warsaw, 1882; Halevy, Do- 
rot ha-Rishonim, ii. 97, 185, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901 ; 


Abot de-Rabbi Natan, ed. Scuechter, Vienna, 1887; the arti- 
cle ABOT DE-RABBI NATAN and the bibliography there given. 


w. B. A. 8. W. 


NATHAN : American family that has been iden- 
tified with both the general and the Jewish commu- 
nity of New York city since the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The earliest member of the 
family (in America) was Simon Nathan. 

Benjamin Nathan: Son of Seixas Nathan; 
born in New York city 1818; died 1870. He was 
elected a member of the New York Stock Exchange 
in 1886, became its vice-president in 1851, and re- 
mained an active member until his death. For a 
number of years he was a director of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad and of the Ninth Avenue 
Street Railway of New York; he wasalso a member 
of the first board of directors of the Jews’ Hospital 
(now Mount Sinai Hospital) in 1852, its vice-presi- 
dent in 1855, and president from 1856 to 1870. 
In 1849 Benjamin Nathan was appointed aide-de- 
camp, with the title of colonel, to Governor Hamil- 
ton Fish of New York. He was a member of the 
Union and Union League clubs, of the St. Nich- 
olas Society, and was president of the Shearith 
Israel] congregation. Two sons of Benjamin Na- 
than, Harmon (b. 1843) and Frederick (b. 1844), 
were members of the Seventh Regiment, New York 
State Militia, which volunteered, in 1863, into the 
Union army ; they served with the regiment during 
the riots in New York inJuly, 1868. Both Harmon 
(since 1864) and Frederick (since 1869) are members 
of the New York Stock Exchange; the latter has 
been a director of the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews for twenty-one years, and honorary secre- 
tury for over seven years, 


Gratz Nathan: Lawyer; son of Jonathan Na- 


than; born in New York city in 1848; educated at 
Columbia College (B.A. 1861; M.A. 1864). He was 
admitted to the bar of New York in 1864, became 
assistant corporation counsel (1866-72), and is a 
member of the St. Nieholas Society. 

Jonathan Nathan: Lawyer; son of Seixas 
Nathan; born in New York city 1811; died 1868; 
educated at Columbia College, New York city (B.A. 
1827). From 1840 to 1846 he held the position of 
master in chancery; he was associated for many 
years with Alexander W. Bradford, surrogate and 
lawyer in New York. Jonathan Nathan directed 
particular attention.to equity and surrogate’s prac- 
Lise, and was engaged in many noted cases, including 
the “Ross Will” case and the contest over the will 
of Commodore Uriah P. Levy; he was one of. the 


commissioners of records who prepared the “Index ' 


of the Conveyances Recorded in the Office of Regis- 


ter of the City and County of New York” (pub- 


lished 1869); an active member of the Whig and 
later of the Republican party; one of the founders 
(1835) of the St. Nicholas Society; a member of the 
Column, Union, and Weda clubs: and president of 
the Shearith Israel eon gregation. 

IX.—12 


Judah haa (England) 
Simon Nathan (d. 1822) 
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Myrtilla Nathan 


Annie 


Robert Weeks Nathan 


Rebecea Nathan Rowena 


Elvira 


Clari 
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Maud Nathan (Mrs. Frederick Nathan): 
Daughter of Robert Weeks Nathan; born in New 
York Oct. 20, 1862; president of Consumers’ League, 
New York, since 1897, with which she has been 
prominently identified since its organization in 1890: 
she is also vice-president of the National Consumers’ 
League. To extend the usefulness of this associa- 
tion Mrs. Nathan has addressed various socicties in the 
leading cities of the United States upon educational 
and philanthropic subjects, and before a legislative 
committee at Albany (1894) she advocated a bill regu- 
lating the employment of women and children in 
mercantile houses. She was one of the speakers at 
the International Congresses of Women’s Clubs held 
in London and Berlin in 1898 and 1904 respectively, 
and on several occasions she has occupied pulpits. 

Mrs. Nathan has been associated with many Jew- 
ish organizations, both educational and charitable, 
and is active in civic affairs. She was one of the 
first vice-presidents of the Women’s Municipal 
League of New York (1896),and a member of its 
campaign committee to uphold the Fusion ticket 
in 1908. She was one of a committee of ten to form 
the Council of Civic Cooperation in 1902; and since 
that year she has been honorary inspector of the 
board of health. Mrs. Nathan is a member of the Na- 
tional and New York State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, and has addressed the United States Senate 
committee in furtherance of the cause of woman’s 
suffrage (1904). She is chairman of the Committee 
of Industry, General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
a contributor to the magazines and newspapers; a 
member of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; and is connected with the management of vari- 
ous educational societies and social clubs of general 
and local interest. 

Mendez Nathan: Son of Seixas Nathan; born 
in New York in 1817; died 1890. He was one of 
the signers of the agreement to form a public stock 
exchange, to be known as the “ Open Board of Stock- 
Brokers” (Dec. 21, 1868), and of its constitution, 
adopted May 16, 1864; a member of the committec 
of the court of appeals of that organization (1868- 
1869), of the New York Stock Exchange (1869-90), 
and of the St. Nicholas Society. 

Seixas Nathan: Only child of Simon Nathan; 
born in New York city 1785; died 1852. Hoe mar- 
ried his cousin Sarah Seixas, daughter of Benjamin 
Seixas and Zipporah Levy. He was one of the 
signers of the constitution of the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1817, of which for a number of years 
he wasanactive member. Heownedalarge amount 
of real estate in New York city, was one of the 
commissioners of charities there, and during the 
later years of his life was an oflicial in the United 
States Custom House at New York. He was presi- 
dent of the New York Commercial Exchange Asso- 
ciation in 1846-47 (“ The Great Metropolis, or Guide 
to New York,” New York, 1847), a member of the 
St. Nicholas Society from its organization in 1885, 
and president of the Shearith Israel congregation. 

Simon Nathan: Merchant; son of Judah Na- 
than; born at Frome, England; died 1822. He was 
the first of the family in America, but the date of 
his arrival is not known. He sided with the Revo- 
lutionists and was oneof a number of Jews who left 


New York during the British occupation. He went 
to Philadelphia and took an active part in the affairs 
of the Jewish congregation of that city ; wasa mem- 
ber of the committee appointed to raise funds for the 
building of its first synagogue, the Mickve Israel; 
was a trustee at the time of its dedication in 1782: 
and was president in 1788. He married in Philadel- 
phia (1780) Grace Scixas, daughter of Isaac Mendes 
Seixas and Rachel Levy. Simon Nathan’s name 
appears in the first directory of New York city 
(published in 1786), where at one time he owned 
considerable real estate. He was a trustee of the 
Shearith Israel congregation, New York city, from 
1786 to 1790. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Francis L. Eames, The New York Stock E.r- 
change, New York, 1894; Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in 
America, New York, 1888; H. S. Morais, The Jews of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, 1894; Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soe. i. l4, ii. 57, iii. 8, iv. 212, vi. 155, x. 114; Universities 
and Their Sons, vols. iii. and iv., Boston, 1899. 

A. E. N.S. 

NATHAN OF AVIGNON: Talmudist; lived 
in the second half of the fourteenth century. He 
was the author of “ Hilkot Shehitah u-Bedikah." 
containing laws concerning the slaughtering of ani- 
mals and the examination of their carcasses with 
reference to their fitnessas food. Theauthor quotes 
in his work the rules given by the rabbis of eastern 

France, among whom he cites Jacob ben Yakar. 

The work is still extant on the margin of the man- 

uscript containing the “Sefer Mizwot” of Isaac of 

Corbeil (Cambridge University Library). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer. Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 
çais, p. 310; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 10. 

W. B. I. BR. 
NATHAN, BARNETT (known as Baron 

Nathan): English dramatic and musical entrepre- 

neur; born in 1798; died in London Dec. 6, 1856. 

Nathan was also a teacher of dancing from 1844 till 

his death. He acted for many years as master of 

the ceremonies and managing director at Rosher ville 

Gardens, near Gravesend, and was a well-known 

personality. On his benefit night he used to per- 

form the feat of dancing blindfold the egg-hornpipe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 23, 1857. 
J. G. L. 
NATHAN BENJAMIN ASHKENAZI. See 
GHAZZATI, NATHAN BENJAMIN. 


NATHAN OF CENTO. See ME ATI, Ha-. 


NATHAN, ELIAS SALOMON : German phy- 
sician and author; born at Eutin about 1806; died at 
Hamburg July 5, 1862; educated at Kicl (M. D. 1830). 
He took part in the Polish campaign, and afterward 
settled in Hamburg asa physician. In addition to 
his literary activity in medical science, he devoted 
himself to Jewish learning, and under the pseudo- 
nym “Essenna” he translated Joseph Salvador's 
“Histoire des Institutions de Moïse et du Peuple 
Hébreu? into German (8 vols., Hamburg, 1836 et 
seq., with an introduction by G. Riesser) Under 
the same pseudonym he published * Gedanken aus 
dem Tagebuche eines Juden über die Drei Grossen 
Propheten der Europäischen Geschichte ” (db. 1897). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 95; Zunz, Mo- 
ees des Kalenderjahres, p. 82; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 


g. M. K. 
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NATHAN THE EXILARCH. See NATHAN 

pE-ZUZITA. 

NATHAN FEITEL: Rabbi at Hotzenplotz 
and Austerlitz in the seventeenth century. He wrote 
“Ilok Natan,” or *Derushim le-Kol Hefzehem” 
(Cracow, 1609; with a preface by Phinehas b. Israel 
ha-Levi Horowitz), and a homily on the Sabbath les- 
son Wayiggash (čb. 1618; Prague, 1625; witha pref- 
ace by Samuel Levi) A book dealing with, the 
massacre of 1648, written by his son Samuel Fei- 
tel under the title * Tit ha-Yawen " (Venice, 1648), 
is wrongly attributed to him (comp. Benjacob, 
“Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 208, No. 72). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2086; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 278; Zunz, Z. G. p. 294, No. 191; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-NSefarim, p. 113, No. 295; p. 115, No. 368; p. 208, No. 123 
Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 110. 

p. S. J. L. 

NATHAN B. HAYYIM AMRAM. See 
AMRAM, NATHAN BEN HayyiM, 


NATHAN, ISAAC: English musician and 
composer; born at Canterbury, England, in 1792; 
died at Sydney, N. S. W., Jan. 15, 1864. He was 
intended for the ministry and studied under Pro- 
fessor Lyon at Cambridge, but, owing to his love of 
music, he was articled to Dominico Corri, the Italian 
composer. Nathan made his début at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre March 12, 1816, but his voice proved 
too weak for the stage. He then turned dramatic 
and musical composer, and became instructor in 
music to Princess Charlotte of Wales, as well as his- 
torian of musie to George IV. Nathan went to 
Svdney in 1841, where he frequently lectured and 
where he rendered great service in developing mu- 
sical talent and in improving Church music and 
choral societies. 

Nathan wrote a “History and Theory of Music” 
(1823); “Musurgia Vocalis” (1836); “Memoirs of 
Madame Malibran de Beriot" (1886); “The South- 
ern Euphrosyne and Australian Miscellany " (1846). 
Among his other productions are: the music to 
“Sweethearts and Wives," 1823; “The Alcaid,” 
1824, opera; “The Illustrious Stranger,” 1827, mu- 
sical farce; and “The King’s Fool,” drama. His 
songs include: “Beauty’s Bower”; “Come Kiss 
Me, Said Colin”; * Fair Haidée”; and “ Lady-Bird.” 
One of his more celebrated songs is “ Why Are You 
Wandering Here, I Pray?" 

J. G. L. 

Nathan is also known as having set to music By- 
ron’s “Hebrew Melodies.” Though lacking in He- 
braic character, six of the “Melodies” were used 
in the synagogue; probably four of these were de- 
rived originally from non-Jewish sources. The re- 
mainder of the music is very poor; and it has de- 
servedly sunk into oblivion, like other music com- 
posed by Nathan for Lord Byron’s verses. John 
Branas had a very small share in the preparation 
of the “ Melodies,” He wasat the height of his fame 
asasinger, and probably did nothing more than lend 
his name to the venture. The volume is dedicated to 
the short-lived Princess Charlotte of Wales, to whom 
Nathan had given singing-lessons; and the original 
compositions, numbering half of Part I. and all of 
Part IL, are in his meretricious style. On the rce- 
print published in 1861, after Braham had died, the 
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name of Nathan alone appears as that of the com- 

poser and arranger. 

The six synagogal melodies are as follows: (1) 
“She Walksin Beauty " (a former LEKAH DoDI of the 
London synagogues, and now deservedly forgotten; 
two variants are given); (2) “The Harp the Mon- 
arch Minstrel Swept ” (the Atonement opening hymn 
YA'ALEH, on the foreign origin of which see Lewan- 
dowski, “Todah we-Simrah,” No. 96); (8) “If That 
High World” (the tender melody to which the Kad- 
dish after the reading of the Law, on festivals, is 
still chanted in London synagogues); (4) * The Wild 
Gazelle” (a rollicking air to which the hymn * YIG- 
DAL" has for a century and a half been sung in the 
Great Synagogue, London, at the close of the eve- 
ning service on the Feast of Tabernacles); (5) 
“Oh, Weep for Those That Wept by Babel’s Stream ” 
(a clever empirical adaptation of the chant for the 
Blessing of the Priests [see Burssinc, PRIESTLY], 
and of an old northern folk-song adopted into the 
Passover service); (6) “On Jordan’s Banks” (the 
Hanukkah melody Ma‘oz Zur, very lamely and 
clumsily arranged to words which in no way repro- 
duce its spirit). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Birnbaum, Ueber Lord Byron’s Hebré- 
ische Gestinge, in Der Jüdische Kantor, viii. 46, Bromberg, 
1886; F. L. Cohen, Hebrew Melody in the Concert Room, in 
Transactions Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. vol. ii., London, 1896; A 
Famous Passover Melody, in Jewish Chronicle, London, 
April 1, 1904; Jew. Chron. March 25, 1864; Notes and Que- 
ries, 1883-84; Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh. 1887; Heaton, 


Australian Dict. of Dates; Brown and Stratton, British 
Musical Biography. 
A. F. L. C. 


NATHAN B. ISAAC JACOB BONN: Rabbi 
at Mayence, and later at Hamburg, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
“Shikhat Leket,” a supplement to the “ Yalkut Ha- 
dash,” with which work it was published at Prague 
in 1652. This supplement contains the haggadot 
and cabalistic references to the Pentateuch which 
were omitted in the * Yalkut.” The “Shikhat Leket” 
was reprinted at Amsterdam in 1700, together with 
a preface and additions by Zebi Hirsch b. Abraham 
Wronke, as asupplement to the “ Yalkut Re’ ubeni.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2081; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 126; Zunz, Z. G. p. 301, No. 256; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 582, No. 666. 

D. S.d. L. 
NATHAN ISAAC BEN KALONYMUS 

BEN JUDAH. See Isaac NATHAN BEN KALONY- 

MUS. 

NATHAN BEN ISAAC HA-KOHEN HA- 

BABLI: Babylonian historian of the tenth century. 

He was the author of a history of the exilarchate 


that gives many interesting details in regard to 


the exilarchs, particularly his contemporary ‘Ukba. 
Extracts from this history were published by Sam- 
uel Shullam in his edition of Zacuto's “ Yuha- 
sin? (Constantinople, 1546), as well as by Neu- 
bauer (“M. J. C." ii. 88 e£ seg.). Since Nathan b. 
Jehiel of Rome, the author of the “‘Aruk,” is quoted 
in Zacuto's * Yuhasin ” (ed. Filipowski, p. 174, Lon- 
don, 1856) as “Nathan ha-Babli of Narbonne,” 
Grütz (“ Gesch.” 3d ed., v. 288, 469-471) mistook 
the latter for Nathan ben Isaac ha-Kohen ha-Babli 
and ascribed to him an “‘Aruk” similar to that 
written by Nathan b. Jehiel. Gratz even went so far 


* 


Nathan Jedidiah 
Nathan ben Jehiel 


as to identify Nathan ben Isaac with the fourth of 
the four prisoners captured by Ibn Rumahis (see 
Hosnurg,L BEN ELMUANAN), assuming that he settled 
afterward at Narbonne. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, in Hebr. Bibl. iii. 4; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 409. N 
E. C. M. SEL. 


NATHAN JEDIDIAH BEN ELIEZER: 
Italian poet; born at Orvieto in 1607. In 1625, being 
then at Sienna, he paraphrased in Hebrew terza-rima 
three “widduyim”: Bahya’s, beginning ‘w53 *2323 
(following the Italian paraphrase in verse of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Johanan Judah Alatrini), that of 
R. Nissim, and an anonymous widdui beginning ppa 
D3pN. He was also the author of three sonnets in 
Hebrew and Italian, and of a Hebrew dirge consist- 
ing of eight strophes of six verses each. All these 
poems were published in one volume (Venice, 1628). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 22; Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. eol. 2085; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. ae 


E. C. 


NATHAN BEN JEHIEL: Tm. lexicog- 
rapher; born in Home not later than 1035; died 
in 1106. He belonged to one of the most notable 
Roman families of Jewish scholars. Owing to an 
error propagated by Azulai, he has been regarded 
as. & scion of the house of De Pomis. Now, how- 
ever, it is regarded as almost a certainty that he 
belonged to the ‘Anaw (Degli Mansi) family. Na- 
than’s father, R. Jehiel b. Abraham, aside from 
being an acknowledged authority on the ritual law, 
was, "ike the majority of the contemporary Italian 
rabbis, a liturgic poet. The details of Nathan's sad 
life must be excerpted and pieced together from sev- 


I. SEL. 


eral autobiographie verses appended to tho first edi- 


tion of his lexicon. It appears that he had begun 
life not as a student, but as a pedler of linen wares, 
a distasteful occupation. The death of hisemployer 
caused him to abandon trade for the Torah. He 
returned home, where his father began to bestow 
upon him the treasures of learning, the accumulation 
of which was continued under foreign masters. 
First, Nathan went to Sicily, whither Mazliah ibn 
al-Dazak had just returned from a course of study 
under Hai, the last of the Pumbedita geonim. It was 
there that Nathan garnered that Babylonian learning 
which has led some to the erroneous belief that he 
had himself pilgrimed to Pumbedita. 
'Then Narbonne enticed him, where he 
sat under the prominent exegete and 
haggadist R. Moses ha-Darshan. On 
his way home he probably lingered for a while at 
the several academies flourishing in Italy, notably 
at Pavia, where a certain R. Moses was head mas- 
ter, and at Bari, where R. Moses Kalfo taught. He 
arrived home, however, from his scholarly travels 
some time before the death of his father, which oc- 
curred about the year 1070, and which gave him the 
opportunity of illustrating the simplicity of funeral 
rites which he had been advocating. The presidency 
of the rabbinie college was thereupon entrusted by 
the Roman community to Jehiel’s three learned sons: 
Daniel, Nathan, and Abraham—* the geonim of the 
house of R. Jehiel,” as they were styled (“Shibbole 
ha-Leket,” ii. 5). Daniel, the eldest, seems to have 
composed a commentary on the mishnaic section 


His 
Travels. 
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Zera'im, from which the " 'Aruk " quotes frequently, 
and to have stood in friendly relations with Chris- 
tian scholars. The three brothers rapidly acquired 
general recognition as authorities on the Law; and 
numerous inquiries were addressed to them. Their 
most frequent correspondent was R. Solomon b. 
Isaac (Yizhaki), an Italian scholar who is not to be 
identified with Rashi. 

Nathan’s private life was extremely sad. All his 
children died very young; and the bereaved father 
sought solace in philanthropy and scholarly appli- 


cation. In the year 1085 he built a communal bath- 
house conforming to the ritual law; 

The and about seventeen years later, Sept., 

«f Aruk." 1101, be and his brothers erected a 


beautiful synagogue. In February of 
the latter year had been completed the noble struc- 
ture of his studiousness—the “ Aruk." 

The sources of this work are numerous. Aside 
from the * ‘Aruk " of Zemah b. Paltoi, which he util- 
ized (it should be stated, however, that Rapoport and 
Geiger deny this) he used a. very large number of 
additional works. Above all, he placed under con- 
tribution the information received, in both oral and 
written form, from R. Mazliah and R. Moses ha- 
Darshan, the former of whom, in particular, through 
his studies under Hai, had made himself the reposi- 
tory of Eastern learning.  'The entire extent of 
Nathan's indebtedness to his authorities can not be 
estimated, for the reason that of the hundreds of 
books cited by him many have not been preserved. 
But none will deny his obligation to R. Gershon of 
Mayence, whom he repeatedly quotes, though, as 
Kohut rightly maintains against Rapoport, he can 
not have been his personal disciple. Similarly he 
used the writings of R. Hananecl b. Hushiel and R. 
Nissim b. Jacob, both living at Kairwan. So fre- 
quent, in fact, were the references to R. Hananeel 
in the lexicon that R. Jacob Tam, for example, re- 
garded the work as based entirely on the commen- 
taries of that author (“Sefer ha-Yashar," p. 525), 
while theauthor of the “Or Zarua‘,” as a matter of 
course, referred to him almost all of the lexicon's 
anonymous statements. Hai Gaon, again, figures 
very frequently in its pages, sometimes simply des- 
ignated as *the Gaon," while it has particularly as- 
similated ali philologic material that is contained in 
his commentary on the mishnaic order Tohorot. 

Seeing that the structure of the “‘Aruk” consists, 
as it were, of so many bricks, it is hard to decide 
whether the builder really possessed all the linguis- 
tic learning stored up in it. None can gainsay the 
author's philologic spirit of inquiry—quite remark- 
able for his day, which antedated the science of lin- 
guistics; his frequent collation of “ varie lectiones " 
is notable, while his fine literary sense often saved 

him from crude etymological erran- 

Method cies. But, withal, the multitude of 
and Scope. languages marsbaled in the *'Aruk" 

is prodigious even fora period of poly- 
glot proclivities. The non-Jewish Aramaic dialects 
are encountered side by side with Arabic, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and even Slavonic, while Italian seems 
as familiar to the author as the various rabbinic 
forms of style. 

This multiplicity of languages, however, is at 
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PAGE FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF THE "ARUK," ROME (?), BEFORE 1480. 
(In the Columbia University Library, New York.) 
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present generally considered a mere mark of the 
multifarious character of the compilation; and the 
credit for the exegetic employment of the several 
languages is given to Nathan’s authorities rather 
than to himself.. While he possessed, no doubt, a 
superficial and empiric knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, of which the former already contained an ad- 
mixture of contemporary Italian, and the latter, sub- 
divided into spoken and written Greek, was still 
partly used in southern Italy; while he may have 
acquired a desultory acquaintance with Arabic, and 
certainly was quite familiar with Italian, yet it may 
be stated almost with certainty that the majority of 
his etymologies were compiled and copied from his 
various source-books. For this reason, perhaps, the 
various dialects appear in the “‘Aruk ” under sev- 
eral names, each originating seemingly in a different 
author, as Arabic, for example, which occurs under 
three distinct denotations, possibly without Nathan 
being aware of their synonymity. To the same 
cause may be assigned the polyonymy of the He- 
brew and rabbinic dialects in the “‘Aruk,” as well 
as the presence of a great deal of geographic and 
ethnographic information which the author cer- 
tainly did not acquire in actual travel. As regards 
the grammatical derivation of Hebrew words, Na- 
than deviated from the principle of triliteral roots 
discovered by Judah ben David Hayyuj and 
adopted by the Spanish grammarians as a rule; like 
the majority of French and German rabbis, be con- 
sidered two letters, and at times one, sufficient to 
form a Hebrew root. 
The “‘Aruk” is significant as a monument in the 
history of culture. Aside from its purely scientific 
value as a storehouse of old readings 
Its Im- and interpretations as well as of titles 
portance. of many lost books, it is important as 
the only literary production of the 
Italian Jews of thatage. Moreover, though mainly 
a compilation, it is one of the most noteworthy 
medieval monuments of learning. Compiled at the 
historic juncture when Jewish scholarship-was trans- 
planted from Babylonia and northern Africa to Eu- 
rope and was subject to the perils of aberration, it 
sienally emphasized the necessity of preserving the 
old rabbinical treasures and traditions. Its service 
in this respect was equivalent to that rendered by the 
two great products of contemporary Spanish and 
French Jews—Alfasi's Talmudic code and Rashi’s 
commentary. Together the three contributed to- 
ward the spread of rabbinic study. Besides, one 
has to depend upon the “‘Aruk” for whatever 
knowledge one may have of the intellectual condi- 
tion of the Italian Jews in the eleventh century. 
Seeing that its author, for example, uses the Italian 
language freely to elucidate etymologies, that he 
frequently offers the vernacular nomenclature for 
objects of natural history, that he repeatedly calls 
into service for purposes of illustration the customs 
of foreign peoples, the character of the reading 
publie of his day can easily be inferred. The super- 
stitions of the time are also truly mirrored, while the 
dawn of skepticism may be discerned in his remark 
that as regards conjuring and amulets neither their 
grounds nor their sources were known (*Aruch 
Completum,” vii. 157, s.v. 5p). 


The "'Aruk rapidly achieved a wide circulation. 
According to Kohut, even Rashi was already in a 
position to utilize it in the second edition of his 
commentaries, having been acquainted with it by 
R. Kalonymus b. Shabbethai, the noted rabbi who 
had moved to Worms from Rome. Kalonymus, 

however, can at best have transported 

Influence to his new home but meager informa- 

and tion concerning the “‘Aruk,” as his 

Editions. removal occurred about thirty years 

prior to its completion; the first folios 
he may well have seen, since he was intimately 
acquainted with Nathan. <A generation after the 
time of Rashi the “‘Aruk” is found in general 
use among the Biblical commentators and the tosa- 
fists, as well as among the legalistic and the gram- 
matical authors. Numerous manuscript copies were 
brought into circulation; and with the introduction 
of printing its spread was widely extended. 

The first edition, which bears neither the date nor 
the place of publication, probably belongs to the 
year 1477, while in 1581 Daniel Bomberg of Venice 
issued what is no doubt the best of the early edi- 
tions. In both the copying and the printing proc- 
esses, however, the work suffered innumerable alter- 
ations and mutilations, which have been recently 
repaired to a certain extent by the scientific edition 
issued, on the basis of the first editions and of seven 
manuscripts, by Alexander Kohut (* Aruch Comple- 
tum,” 8 vols. and supplement, Vienna and New 
York, 1878-92). 

A further proof of the popularity gained by the 
* 'Aruk" lies in the numerous supplementsand com- 
pendiums which soon commenced to cluster about 
it. Down to recent times all rabbinic lexicons have 
been grounded on the “‘Aruk.” The first supple- 
ment was written in the twelfth century by R. Sam- 
uel b. Jacob ibn Jam‘i or Jama‘ (*J. Q. R.? x. 514) 
of Narbonne, under the title “‘Agur” (edited by 
Buber in * Grütz Jubelschrift," Hebr. part, pp. 
1-47) a small work of little significance. In the 
thirteenth century R. Tanhum b. Joseph of Jeru- 
salem wrote a lexicon; “Al-Murshid al-Kafi,” which 
purposed not only to replace the “‘Aruk,” which 
had grown rare, but also to complete and to correct 
it. Abraham Zacuto, author of the “ Yuhasin,” at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century composed a 
supplement entitled “‘Ikkere ha-Talmud,” of which 
only a fragment of the latter part has come down. 
About the same time Sanctus Pagninus, a Christian, 
issued an "Enchiridion Expositionis Voeabulorum 
Haruch, Thargum, Midraschim Rabboth, et Ali- 
orum Librorum" (Rome, 1523; Steinschneider, “ Cat. 
Bodl.” col. 2083). The general method of the 
““Aruk” was also adopted by Elijah Levita, who, 
in his “Meturgeman” and “Tishbi,” advanced a 
step in that he differentiated the targumic and the 
Talmudic words and also sought to complete his 
prototype. The manner and the matter of the 
“ ‘Aruk ” were closely followed by Johannes Buxtorf 
in his “Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum” (Basel, 
1639), and by David de Pomis in his *Zemah 
Dawid." Early in the seventeenth century Mena- 
hem de Lonzano issued his small but useful. supple- 
ment, "Ma'arik," concerned particularly with for- 
eign words (in “Shete Yadot," Venice, 1618; newly 
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edited by Jellinek, Leipsic, 1853). “ Ma'arik ha- 

Ma‘areket,” a compilation by Philippe d'Aquin, ap- 

peared in Paris in 1629. No doubt the best supple- 

ments to the “‘Aruk” were written in the same 
century by Benjamin Mussafia, a physician at Ham- 
parg, and by David ha-Kohen de Lara. Mussafia’s 

« Apusaf he-‘Aruk ” (1609), probably known also as 

«Aruk he-Hadash,” according to Immanuel Lów, 

devoted itself particularly to the Greck and Latin 

derivatives, leaning largely on Buxtorf. De Lara 

(d. 1674) published “ Keter Kehunnah " (Hamburg, 

1668), in which he had set before him- 

Supple- self polyglot purposes, and which, 
ments and though brought down to “resh,” was 

Compen- published only as far as the letter 

diums. “yod” (Steinschneider, 7e. col. 879). 

His smaller work, on the other hand, 

“Tp Dawid” (Amsterdam, 1638), of which the sec- 

ond part was called “ Mezudat Ziyyon," confined 

itself almost exclusively to Greek derivatives. 

Even the nineteenth century witnessed the pub- 
lication of several works accredited to the classic 
lexicon, Isaiah Berlin (d. 1799) wrote “ Hafla’ah 
Sheba-‘Arakin ” (Breslau, 1880; Vienna, 1859; Lub- 
lin, 1883), annotations to the “‘Aruk”; similar notes 
were appended by I. M. Landau to his unscientific 
edition of the “‘Aruk” (5 vols., Prague, 1819-40); 
while S. Lindermann has issued elucidations under 
the title “Sarid ba-‘Arakin ” (Thorn, 1870). Besides, 
there are several anonymous dictionaries attached to 
the same classic, e.g., the abbreviated “‘Aruk,” 
«Aruk ha-Kazer,” known also as “ Kizzur ‘Aruk,” 
which was succcessively printed at Constantinople 
(1511), Cracow (1591), and Prague (1707), and which 
contains merely the explanation of words, without 
their etymologies. Another short "'Aruk," fre- 
quently cited by Buxtorf, and recently discovered 
ina manuscript at Bern, has been found to contain 
numerous French and German annotations. Ofsuch 
epitomes there have no doubt been a multitude in 
manuscript form. <A dictionary of still wider scope 
than the “‘Aruk ” is the “Sefer Melizah " of Solomon 
b. Samuel. Schiller-Szinessy, in fine, records the ex- 
istence of a “Lexicon of the Difficult Words in the 
Talmud” (“Cat. Cambridge,” p. 114). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Krotoschin, 
1843, i. 137; Rapoport, Toledot R. Natan, in Bikkure ha- 
‘Tttim, x. 1829: idem, Toledot R. Hananel, note 19, ib. 1832 ; 
idem, ‘Erek Millin, Preface; Geiger, Nachgelassene Sch rif- 
ten, iii. 267-274; Neubauer, M. J. €. i. 93, 102; Zunz, G. S 
iii. 167 ; idem, S. P. pp. 204 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 2040 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch.3d ed., vi. 70; Perles, Die Berner 
Handschrift des Kleinen ‘Aruch, in Grütz Jubelschrift, 
pp. 1-38; Güdemann, Gesch. iii. 63 et seq.; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 357-366 ; Krauss, Lehn- 
worter, i., pp. xxxiv.-xxxix.; Kohut, Aruch Completum, In- 
troduction and Supplements; Bacher, in Z. D. M. G. xlvii. 
487 et seg. ; idem, Hin Hebritisch-Persisches Worterbuch 
aus dem Vierzehnten Jahrhundert, Strasburg, 1900; JEW. 
ENCYC. iv. 580. 

w. B. H. G. E. 


NATHAN BEN JOEL FALAQUERA 
(PALAQUERA): Spanish physician of the latter 
half of the thirteenth century; perhaps identical 
with Nathan of Montpellier, the teacher of the 
unknown author of the “Sefer ha-Yashar." He 
was the son of a physician, and early began the 
study of medicine. He was the author of * Zori ha- 
Guf” (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 2537; Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 2180, 1; 2181; 
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2132, 1), in which he collected the opinions of Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Averroes, Avicenna, and Maimonides 
on therapeutics and hygiene. In this work he uses 
all the medical and botanical terms he could find in 
the Talmud; otherwise he employs technical Arabic 
expressions, which he afterward translates into the 
vernacular. Heis supposed to have been the author 
of a work on the celestial spheres. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Perreau, Della Medicina Teorio-Pratica 
del Rabhi Natan b. Joel. Palquera, Florence, 1879-80: Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Bibl. xvii. 61, xx. 17-20; Gross, Gallia Ju- 
daica, pp. 120, 328; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 921, iv. 931-932. 

S J. S. R. 


NATHAN BEN JOSEPH 'OFFICIAL 
(ONSON or ON D'AYN) : French rabbi and controver- 
sialist: lived at Sens in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. He was one of the most famous rab- 
bis of France in the Middle Ages. His son Joseph 
the Zealot calls him “ the prince of orators,” or rather 
*of polemists"; for Nathan had frequent debates 
both with the dignitaries of the Church and with 
baptized Jews. A strong friendship existed be- 
tween him and Gauthier de Cornut, Archbishop of 
Sens. Among his religious controversies—in which 
he displayed a remarkable freedom of speech— 
may be mentioned those with the bishops of Mans, 
Vannes, Meaux, Anjou, Poitiers, Angouléme, and 
St. Malo, with the confessor of King Louis, and with 
Guillaume d'Auvergne, Bishop of Paris and con- 
fessor of Queen Blanche of Castile. He had similar 
relations with the members of various religious 
orders, especially the Franciscans or Cordeliers, and 
with the Abbé of Cluny, whom he met at Moulins. 
One of the Franciscans having found in the brazen 
serpent to which the Israclites owed their cure a 
symbol of Jesus Christ, Nathan remarked to him: 
“That is true; the brazen serpent does indeed rep- 
resent Christ crucified; and the sight of him in this 
situation suffices to cure us of a desire to believe in 
him." He had several contests with the Domini- 
cans, e.g., with Frère Garin (Pm) AN), who insisted 
that the Jews were reprobates and enemies of God; 
and even with Pope Gregory X., who, on his visit to 
France in 1978 to open the General Council of Lyons, 
discussed with Nathan the meaning of the Biblical 
verse, “A star has risen from the midst of Jacob " 
(Num. xxiv. 17). Defeated at every point, the pope 
finally asked, * And how do you then interpret this 
passage? Tell me, for the sake of friendship." 

No writings of Nathan are extant, but his com- 
mentaries on detached verses of the Bible are quoted 
in the Tosafot to Ta'anit, and in * Da'at Zekenim” 
(pp.35c, 88a), and “Minhat Yehudah ” (pp. 39a, 52a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. vi. 483; Renan-Neubauer, Les 

Rabbins Français, p. 553; Zadoc Kahn, in R. E. J. i. 240, 


iii. 11-32: Zunz, Z. G. pp. St, 86, 87. 
S S. K. 


NATHAN JUDAH BEN SOLOMON: Pro- 


vençal physician of the fourteenth century. His 


Provençal names were En Bongodas and Bonjues, 
and he was probably a native of Avignon, where 
lived many other members of the Nathan family. 
Judah, like all the other members of his family, 
added to his father’s name the formula “of the race 
of Ben Jesse,” which is probably an allusion to the 
house of David, from which several Provençal fam- 
ilies claimed to be descended. 


Ee net ne mamie emi gd 


Nathan b. Labi 
Nathan de-Zuzita 


Nathan devoted himself chiefly to the translation 


‘of scientific works from the Arabic into Hebrew. 


His translations, which are still extant in manu- 
script, were: *Kelal Kazer meha-Sammim ha-Ni- 
fradim," a medical work of Ibn Abi Salt Umayva 
ben ‘Abd al-Aziz of Denia (Steinschneider, who 
is the possessor of the manuscript containing this 
translation, reproduced the preface of the author 
and that of the translator, with a short description 
of the work, in the “Isr. Lettervode ” [viii. 189 et 
seq.]; in his preface Nathan says that he began the 
translation of this work in his youth at the request 
of his master R. Kalonymus); * Kawwenot ha-Filo- 
sofim," a treatise on philosophy by Ghazali (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 9219, 8); “ Mara- 
shut ha-Rosh,” a medical work of Ibn Wafid (2b. No. 

2129); “ Ha-Dibbur be-Yenot,” an abbreviated trans- 

lation of the treatise * De Vinis" of Arnaud of Ville- 

neuve (Paris MS. No. 1198, 5); a treatise on 
fevers, compiled from Bernard de Gordon and Gil- 

bert (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2135, 

10). Nathan was also the author of an ori ginal work 

entitled “Iggeret” (Letter), defending the study of 

philosophy against the attacks of the Orthodox 

(Vatican MS. No, 296). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY > Carmoly, La France raéltite, p. 95; Geiger, 
J lid. Zeitschrift, iv. 122; Gross, in Monatssehrift, 1880. pp. 
170 et. seq.; idem. Gallia Judaica, p. 8; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Uebers. p. 307 ; Renan-Neubauer, Les Eerivains Juifs Fran- 
cais, pp. 228 ct scq. 

J. I. Br. 

NATHAN B. LABI (B. JUDAH): German 
liturgist; lived at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. He was the author of a liturgical work 
entitled “Sefer Mahkim,” and sometimes quoted as 

“Sefer ha-Minhagim.” Though it was not pub- 

lished, the book was often used by other writers on 

the liturgy. Two copies of the manuscript are ex- 
tant, one in Vieuna and one in Hamburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Colon, Responsa, No. 49: Benjacoh, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 320, No. 991; Zunz, Ritus, pp. 38, 202, 
203: Fürst. Bibl. Jud. iii. 113, s.v. M. Popers; R. E. J. xxv. 
67, note 1. 

D. s. O. 
NATHAN BEN MACHIR or HA-MAKIRI 

(R. Nathan of Mayence): French Talumdist of 

the eleventh century. He was the brother of the 

liturgical poet Menahem b. Machir, to whom he 
gave responsa on halakie questions (* Shibbole ha- 

Leket," § 290), and a cousin of R. Isaac b. Judah. 

He was the pupil of Rashi, who held him in great 

esteem on account of his great learning in Biblical 

as well as in Talmudic subjects and also for his 
liturgical compositions (* T'eshubot Rashi," in * He- 
fes Matmonim,” 1845) He was the compiler of 

"Ha-Orah," containing Rashi’s decisions, and the 

author of portions of the *ITa-Pardes." He also 

commentated some liturgical poems as well as some 
prayers; and there is extant by him an Aramaic 

“Reshuth,” an acrostic with his name, dealing with 

the Talmudic legend in Jonathan’s Targum of the 

Prophets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturyesch. Berlin, 1865: Weiss, 
Dor, iv. 334, 336, Vienna. 1887: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 
1137, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1591. 

E. C. Ass. W. 
NATHAN, SIR MATTHEW: English soldier 
and administrator; born in London Jan, 8, 1862; 
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Enn 
son of Jonah Nathan. He joined the Royal En. 
gineers on May 19, 1880, from the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, where he received the Pollock 
medal as the most distinguished cadet of his term, 
and the sword for exemplary conduct. He was 
promoted captain in the engineers on May 19, 1886, 
and major on Oct. 22, 1898. He served in Sierra 
Leone (1883-84) in connection with its fortification 
as an imperial coaling-station, and again as com- 
manding the Royal Engineers in 1885-86 and 1886- 
1887: likewise in Egypt in1884-85 (Nile ex pedi- 
tion), in India in 1887-91, and in the Lushai ex pe- 
dition of 1889, for which he received a medal with 
clasp. He acted as secretary to the Colonial De- 
fense Committee from May 11, 1895, and was created 
a companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George (Jun. 2, 1899) for services in this capacity. 
In March, 1899, Major Nathan was appointed by 
Queen Victoria to administer temporarily tho gov- 
ernment of Sierra Leone. In Oct., 1900, he was ap- 
pointed by the queen, governor of the Gold Coast 
in succession to Sir F, M. Hodgson. This was the 
first appointment of a Jew to a distant English 
colonial governorship. He was appointed governor 


of Hongkong in 1904. , 
Major Nathan has been a member of the council 


and of the executive and building committees of. 
the Anglo-Jewish Association. 

One of Nathan’s brothers is Major F. L. Na- 
than, R.A., who was appointed in 1900 superin- 
tendent of the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Wal- 
tham Abbey. Another brother, Sir Nathaniel 
Nathan, is a colonial judge at Trinidad, West In- 
dies. He was knighted in 1903. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. March 10, 1899, and i mn 

J "uS Nw» 


NATHAN BEN MEIR OF TRINQUE- 
TAILLE: French Talmudist and Biblical commen- 
tator; flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. He was the paternal grandfather of Estori 
ha-Parhi and teacher of Nahmanides and of Samuel 
ha-Sardi, author of “Sefer ha-Terumot." He was 
also in literary connection with Abraham ibn Daud 
(RABaD), and is quoted as a Talmudic authority by 
Menahem Me'iri (Bezah 25a), who was his descend- 
ant. Nathan is quoted by his grandson as the au- 
thor of a commentary on the Pentateuch, and by 
Nahmanides as the author of *Sha'are Tefisah," a 
work on illegal seizures, which is supposed by Gross 
to be a part of a larger work, divided into chapters 
(* she'arim "), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, in Wonatsschrift, xxvii. 370-981 ; idem, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 211; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins 
Francais, pp. 516, 542, 

IER: M. SEL. 

NATHAN MORDECAI: French physician; 
lived at Avignon in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was in correspondence with Joseph Colon, 
who speaks highly of Nathan’s medical knowl- 
edge and who gives him the title of “mori,” an ex- 
pression which, according to some authorities, sig- 
nifies “master,” but is considered by others to be 
merely an epithet of respect. During the period 
1450-56 he caused a complete copy of the Talmudic 
work “Bet ha-Behirah” of Menahem Me'iri to be 
made and added to it marginal notes. Nathan is 
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undoubtedly identical with the mathematician R. 
Mordecai Nadi (Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” iv. 904), with 
the astronomer Mordecai Nathan, called the “ great 
luminary,” and with Maestro Mordecai Todros of 
Avignon, for whom Nathanael ben Nehemiah Caspi 
de La Argentiére copied in 1454 at Arles the works of 
Alfasi and other Talmudic writers. In 1470 Nathan 
had a copy of Moses Solomon’s translation of Aver- 
roes’ commentary on the “ Metaphysics " of Aristotle 
made by Crescas Vidal Cayl (Turin MS. No. xiv. ; 
“Cat. Peyron,” 91). Nathan Mordecai has sometimes 
been confounded with Isaac Nathan, author of the 
celebrated concordance. See COLON, JOSEPH B. 
SOLOMON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Hist. des Médecins Juifs, p. 126; 
Gross, in Monatsschrift, 1880, p. 518; idem, Gallia Judaica, 
p. 10: Joseph Colon, Responsa, No. 181; Renan-Neubauer, 
Les Rabbins Français, p. 533; idem, Les Ecrivains Fran- 
ca is Juifs, pp. 981-082. 

S. S. K. 

NATHAN (NATA) BEN MOSES. See Han- 
NOVER, Nariman (NaTA) BEN MOSES. 

NATHAN, MOSES B. SOLOMON B. NA- 
THANAEL: Provencal liturgist; his period and 
birthplace are unknown. He was the author of 
entitled “Yoze’ot Hayyim ”; it 
comprises fifty-eight sections and was edited in 
Menahem di Lonzano's “Shete Yadot” (Venice, 
1618). A part of it is reproduced in Dukes’s “ Rab- 
binische Blumenlese ” (p. 271, Leipsic, 1844). He is 
supposed to ‘be the author of the popular Sabbath 
hymn *Ahabah be-Ta‘anugim,” found in most 
pray er-books. 


a didactic poem 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orient, Lit. 1850, pp. 571-572; Zunz, Z. G. p. 
474; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 613 : Geiger's Jüd. Zeit. 
iv. 203; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1971. 

D. S. O. 

NATHAN NATA OF SHKLOV. See Nor- 
KIN, NATHAN. 

NATHAN BEN SAMUEL: Spanish physi- 
cian; flourished, as far asis known, at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Heis designated in some 
manuscripts by the abbreviation Ww 2353, which some 
render * Nathan ben Samuel Tibbon," and others, 
more correctly perhaps, * May his soul rest in the 
shadow of the Most High” (“ Nafsho be-zel Shaddai 
titlonen”). He left a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, entitled “Zikkaron Tob," which he wrote 
about 1807, and of which an abridged version is ex- 
tant under the title “Mibhar ha-Ma’amarim " (Leg- 
horn, 1840). Nathan ben Samuel must not be con- 
founded with his namesake Nathan the physician, 
who lived at Montpellier toward the close of the 
thirteenth century, and whom Steinschneider (* Hebr. 
Bibl.” xvii. 61, xx. 17) identifies with the physician 
Nathan ben Joel Falaquera, author of * Zori ha-Guf." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 328; Renan-Neu- 

bauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 550, 748; Schiller-Szinessy, 

Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts Preserved in the 

University Library. Cambridge. pp. 185, 191, 199; Stein- 

schneider, in Berliner's Magazin, iii. 145. 

11.6. S. K. 

NATHAN, WOLF BEN ABRAHAM: Ger- 
man Biblical exegete and theologian; born at Des- 
sau July 8, 1751; died there Sept. 6, 1784. He 
wrote a commentary on the Book of Job entitled 
“Pesher Dabar" (Berlin, 1777), which was highly 
praised and recommended for its clearness and lucid- 
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Nathan b. Labi 
Nathan de-Zuzita 


ity by Moses Mendelssohn and Naphtali H. Wessely. 
But his “Grundsätze der Jüdischen Religion, aus 
den Heiligen Büchern, dem Talmud und den Vorzüg- 
lichsten Rabbinen ? (Dessau, 1782), a reader for the 
young, in which he presented the divergent opinions 
of the Rabbis, drew upon him the anger of his co- 
religionists, the direct cause being his “complaints 
against the Jewish nation” in the preface. He there- 
fore changed and reprinted the “unfortunate pref- 
ace,” as Mendelssohn termed it, and made a formal 
apology. The German pedagogues Basedow and 
Salzmann warmly defended him, but Mendelssohn, 
who could do nothing for him, admonished him not 
to let his “ praiseworthy zeal for a good cause degen- 
erate into quarrelsomeness.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meassef, 1785, pp. 48 et seq.: M. Mendels- 
sohn, Gesammelte Schriften, v. 602 et seq.; Roest, Cat. Ro- 


senthal. Bibl. p. 210; Supplement, p. 489. 
S. M. K. 


NATHAN DE-ZUZITA, THE EXILARCH: 
According to Joseph b. Hama (Shab. 56b), Nathan 
de-Zuzita is to be identified with the exilarch ‘Ukban 
b. Nehemiah, Joseph’s contemporary (first half of 


the 4th cent.), who was a contrite sinner. The 


Seder ‘Olam Zuta, too, in the list of the exilarchs 
(recension A, Neubauer, ^ M. J. C." Hi. T1), mentions 


an exilarch called “Nathan ‘Ukban” (Nathan de-Zu- 
zita). Rashi (ad loc.) gives two explanations for the 
surname *Zuzita," which means literally either 
“sparks” or “hair” (comp. Ezek. viii. 3). Rashi 
explains that in touching the angel who received his 
repentance Nathan ‘Ukban either emitted sparks, 
or the angel took him by the hair. In Sanh. 91b 
Rashi explains the nature of Nathan’s sin and says 
that after Nathan’s repentance a radiance was seen 
about his head: hence the name *de-Zuzita." AC- 
cording to the geonim Zemah and Saadia, Nathan 
‘Ukban, when he was young, was wont to curl his 
hair, his surname * de-Zuzita” being derived from 
that habit. Another interpretation is that fire 
would flash out from his zizit, so that nobody could 
stand near him. 

As to the nature of Nathan ‘Ukban’s sins and re- 
pentance see Rashi to Sanh. Ze. R. Ahai of Shabha, 
in his “She’eltot” (sections “Wa’era” and “Ki 
Tissa ”), tells almost the same story as Rashi, of 
a man who was called “Nathan de-Zuzita,” but 
without mentioning either that he was likewise 
called “‘Ukban” or that he was an exilarch. 
Further, this story is related by Nissim b. Jacob in 


his * Ma'aseh Nissim,” at great length, Nathan being 


placed in the time of Akiba—that is, not later than 
the first third of the second century. 

It may therefore be assumed either that there 
were two Nathan de-Zuzitas, the second being iden- 
tical with the exilarch ‘Ukban b. Nehemiah, or that 
Joseph b. Hama (/.c.) must be understood’ as com- 
paring ‘Ukban, in his repentance, to Nathan de- 
Zuzita, who was much earlicr and, perhaps, was 
not an exilarch. It is true that in the Seder ‘Olam 
Zuta (le.) it is clearly affirmed that Nathan I. was 
called also **Ukban?; but in other details the 
three recensions of that work disagree with Jo- 
seph ben Hama, in that they leave it to be supposed 
that Nathan de-Zuzita was the son of Anan and 
not of Nehemiah, and that they represent him as 
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the father of Huna, the exilarch, who lived in the 
time of Judah ha-Nasi I. The Seder ‘Olam Zuta 
has in its list three exilarchs called “ Nathan,” the 
second being the grandson of the first, and the third 
the son of Abba b. Huna and father of Mar Zutra; 
it is the chronology of Nathan III. that coincides 
with that of 'Ukban of Shab. 56b. It may be added 
that Rashi (to Sanh. l.c.) confuses Nathan de-Zuzita 
‘Ukban with Mar ‘Ukba, “ab bet din ” in the time of 
Samuel, which time coincides-with that.of Nathan 
IL Lazarus (in the list of exilarchs in Briill’s 
* Jahrb.” vol. x.) supposes that Nathan I. reigned 
from about 260 to about 270, and Nathan II. from 
370 to about 400. See EXILARCH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; Zacuto, Yuha- 

sin, ed. Filipowski, pp. 171 et seq. 

W. B. M. SEL. 


NATHANAEL OF CHINON: French tosa- 
fist; flourished about 1220. He was a disciple of 
Isaac ben Samuel of Dampierre. After 1224 Na- 
thanael was director of the yeshibah in Chinon and 
was in correspondence with the most famous and 
learned of his contemporaries, including Samuel ben 
Sheneor of Evreux, Isaac of Evreux (author of 
"Sha'are Dura”), Jehiel of Paris, and Isaac ben 
Todros. The last, in answer to Nathanael of 
Chinon's request for his opinion concerning a ques- 
tion at issue between himself and Jehiel, wrote that 
he dared not speak iu the presence of the " pillars of 
the world.” Nathanael wrote tosafot to the treatises 
Bezah, Hullin, Berakot, and ‘Erubin. In one of the 
tosafot he is referred to as “our rabbi Nathanael? 
(Taʻan. 8b; Kid. 4a, b; “Shittah Mekubbezet” on 
Nazir 46b, 53a, 56a, Dubno, 1800). Some of his 
ritual decisions also have been preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 149; Gross, Gal- 


lia Judaica, pp. 519-580. 
w. B. A. PE. 


NATHANAEL B. NEHEMIAH CASPI. 
See Caspr, NATHANAEL BEN NEHEMIAH. 


NATHANSON, BERNHARD: Russian-He- 
brew journalist and author; born at Satanow, Po- 
dolia, April 15, 1882. He received his early Hebrew 
education under J. Z. Polichinetzki, author of 
“Kero Mikra,” and then under the supervision of 
his own father. After the death of the latter in 
1858, Nathanson went to Odessa, where he devoted 
himself to both sacred and secular studies. There 
he cooperated with Jacob Israel Levinsohn, the 
nephew of Isaac Baer Levinsohn, in copying and 
revising the latter’s manuscripts. Nathanson was 
occupied for three years on Israel Baer Levinsohn’s 
“ Ahiyyah ha-Shiloni ha-Hozeh” and * Zerubbabel.” 
In 1875 Nathanson went to Warsaw in connection 
with the publication of the complete works of Lev- 
insohn. Nathanson’s first article, “Le-Torah weli- 
Te'udah," was published in “ Ha-Maggid " in 1864. 
The more important among his articles, contributed 
chiefly to * Ha-Meliz," are: “Tekunat Sefat ‘Ibrit 
we-Iargashoteha " (1868); * Kerobaz? (1869); *'AI 
ha-Zaddikim we-'al ha-Hasidim" (1869); *Lefanim 
weha- Yom" (1870); "Zikronot le-Korot Odessa” 
(1870). Nathanson wrote also: ^4 Ma'areket Sifre 
Kodesh,” Biblical onomasticon (Odessa, 1871); 
“Sefer ha-Zikronot,” biography of Isaac Baer Lev- 


insohn (Warsaw, 1875); “Sefer ha-Millim,? lexicon 
of foreign words and technical terms found in the 
Talmud and midrashic literature (db. 1880). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, p. 738, Warsaw, 1889; Lippe, 
he ha-Mazkir, i. 343, Vienna, 1881; Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr. p. 
219. 


II. R. A. S. W. 


NATHANSON, JACOB: Polish professor of 
chemistry; born at Warsaw 1882; died there Sept. 
14, 1884; educated at the University of Dorpat. In 
1862 he was appointed professor of chemistry at the 
academy Szkola Glawna at Warsaw, where he re- 
mained until it was closed, seven years later. Na- 
thanson established several industrial schools and 
charitable societies and bequeathed 30,000 rubles 
as an endowment for the benefit of authors. He 
was the author of a number of works in Polish on 
chemistry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 556, Warsaw, 1886 ; 

Ha-Zefirah, 1884, No. 36. 

H. R. A. S. W. 


NATHANSON, JOSEPH SAUL: Polish 
rabbi and author; born at Berzan 1808; died at 
Lemberg March 4, 1875; son of Aryeh Lebush Na- 
thanson, rabbi at Berzan and author of “Bet El.” 
He pursued his Talmudic studies at Lemberg in 
company with his brother-in-law R. Mordecai Zeeb 
Ettinger, in cooperation with whom Nathanson pub- 
lished: “ Mefareshe ha-Yam " (Lemberg, 1828), notes 
by Joshua Heschel on the * Yam ha-Talmud,” to 
which they appended their own responsa; “ Me’i- 
rat ‘Enayim” (Wilna, 1839), on the ritual exami- 
nation of the lungs; * Magen Gibborim ” (Lemberg, 
part i., 1882; part ii, 1887), on Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim; “Ner Ma'arabi," on the Jerusalem 
Talmud. In 1857 Nathanson was elected rabbi of 
Lemberg, where he officiated for eighteen years. 
Nathanson was widely recognized as a rabbinical 
authority. Ile wrotealso: “Yad Yosef” and “ Yad 
Sha'ul," on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah (Lem- 
berg, 1851); “Haggahot ha-Shass,” critical notes 
on the Talmud, printed in the Slavuta (1824-80) 
edition of the Talmud; * Ma'/ase Alfas,” commen- 
tary on Alfasi, printed in the Presburg (1836-40) 
edition of the latter; *Sho'el u-Meshib,? responsa 
(Lemberg, 1865-79) ; * Dibre Sha’ul we-Yosif Da‘at,” 
responsa (25. 1879). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 483, Warsaw. 1886 ; 

Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 97, Cracow, 1895; Fürst, Bibl. Hebr. 

iii. 23; Ha-Shahar, vi. 292, 


II. R. AM. 
NATHANSON, MARCUS: Russian scholar; 


born at Wilna 1793; died at Telsh, government of 


Kovno, June 10, 1868. He was the son-in-law of 
Joshua Zeitels. Nathanson devoted himself to the 
study of ancient Hebrew literature, publishing the 
following works: “Kontres Ayyelet ha-Shahar,” 
critical notes on certain chapters of the Midrash 
Tehillim (printed in “Pirke Zafon,” ii. 165-180); 
“Miktab ‘al Debar Shemot Anashim,” on Jewish 
proper names (zb. pp. 181-186); and a study on the 
Karaites (in * Debir," Wilna, 1864). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Karmel, 1869, No. 47; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. p. 249, Leipsic, 1891-95. 
H. R. A. 8. W. 
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NATHANSON, MENDEL LEVIN: Danish 
merchant, editor, and economist; born in Altona 
Nov. 20, 1780; died in Copenhagen Oct. 6, 1868. 
When only eighteen years of age Nathanson estab- 
lished himself in business, and in 1806 became asso- 
ciated with the large Copenhagen banking firm of 
Meyer & Trier. When this firm failed in 1831, Na- 
thanson devoted himself to economic questions. His 
first publication, entitled " Forerindring,” appeared 
in 1818, and gave a short résumé of the preceding 
twenty-five years of Danish mercantile history. This 
drew public attention to the author, who for several 
years thereafter wrote the explanatory introduc- 
tions to the official statistical tables. His most 
notable work is “Danmark’s Handel, Skibsfart, 
Penge- og Finans-Veesen fra 1730 til 1880” (8 vols., 
Copenhagen, 1832-84), which he later enlarged 
and published under the title “ Historisk-Statistisk 
Fremstilling af Danmark's National- og Stats-Hues- 
holdning fra 
Frederik IV.'s 
Tid til Nuti- 
den” (cb. 1886, 
9d ed. 1844). 

Nathanson, 
however, is 
best known for 
his advocacy 
of the Jewish 
cause. Hereal- 
ized that in 
order to ad- 
vance his co- 
religionists' 
claim to civic 
rights and lib- 
erties he must 
first help them 
to acquire a 
liberal educa- 
tion, With 
this end in 
view he found- 
ed (1805) the 
first parochial 
school for Jewish boys in Copenhagen (Den Mosa- 
iske Friskole for Drenge) and (1810) a similar school 
for girls (Caroline-Skolen). Often, when these 
schools were in pecuniary difficulties, Nathanson 
supported them from his own purse. When the 
Jews of Denmark, by the royal decree of March 29, 
1814, received full civic rights, it was due to a great 
extent to Nathanson’s indefatigable efforts in their 
behaif (see COPENHAGEN; DENMARK). 

Nathanson was editor of the * Berlingske Tidende ” 
from 1838 to 1858 and from 1865 to 1866. A brief resi- 
dence in England had developed in him a strong love 
for constitutional monarchy, and as the editor of the 
official organ of the Conservative party he fought a 
sharp polemical warfare against the National Liber- 
als, who often made him the target for wit which 
not infrequently was poisoned with malice. His 
clever management of the paper, however, won him 
the stanch support of his party, and under him thie 
“Berlingske Tidende” rapidly grew in importance. 

Nathanson was loyal to his faith and retained to 


Chapel of the National Farm School, Doylestown, Pa. 
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the last a lively interest in the Jewish cause, though 
all his children had, with his sanction, embraced 
Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen’s Store Itlustrerede Konversa- 


tions Lexicon; Frank Cramer, The Jews of Copenhagen, in 
New Era Illustrated Magazine, June, 1904. 


S. F. C. 


NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL: American in- 
stitution having for its object the training of Jew- 
ish lads in practical and scientific agriculture; situ- 
ated at Farm School, Doylestown, Bucks County, 
Pa. The founding of the school was proposed in 
1894 by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, after his 
return from a visit to the towns within the Pale of 
Settlement in Russia. 

By means of lectures Dr. Krauskopf succceded in 
raising funds for the purchase (1895) of the present 
site of the school. In the following year the main 
building was erected, which, with the grounds, was 
consecrated to 
its purpose in 

1897; toward 
the close of 
that year the 
school was 
opened with a 
class of eight 
pupils. Since 
that time the 
number of 
buildings has 
increased to 
ten, and the 
general equip- 
ment and stock 
have kept pace 
with the de- 
velopment of 
the school. 
Theinstitution 
has graduated 
twenty-two 
pupils, nearly 
all of whom 
are creditably 
following their chosen vocation, four of them 
being in the employ of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

At the present time (1904) the National Farm 
School has forty-five pupils, the number of admis- 
sions being limited by the dormitory capacity. 
The course of instruction covers four years and is 
designed to give a thorough training in practical 
and scientific agriculture, The subjects of instruc- 
tion in class-room, supplemented by field-work, are 
as follows: improved methods employed in the vari- 
ous operations of farming, use of farm machinery, 
treatment of soils, value of fertilizers, management of 
crops, feeding of and caring for stock, dairy opera- 
tions (including butter- and cheese-making), poultry- 
keeping, breeding, diseases of plants and animals, 
insects in their relation to crops, gardens, and fruit- 
trees, greenhouse- and nursery work, truck-garden- 
ing, fruit-growing, and landscape-gardening. 

The plant, including the two adjoining Flora 
Schoenfeld Memorial farms, covers 128 acres, ma- 
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king it possible to carry on diversified farming. It 
contains also several acres of timber-land, affording 
three fine groves. Its dairy building is equipped 
with modern machinery, and is provided with model 
barns forcattle. The school is national; any well- 
recommended lad, from any part of the United States, 
capable of hard outdoor work and of faithful indoor 
study, and possessing the other necessary qualitica- 
tions, is acceptable. Tuition is free. 

The school is under the management of a board 
of trustees, and in charge of an agricultural faculty, 
of which John II. Washburn, Ph.D. (Góttingen), 
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earth into three parts between Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, according to their inheritance ” (ch. viii.), 

The majority of Palestinian and Babylonian schol- 
ars considered the ethnological table to be a simple 
historical narrative, enumerating, without any pre- 
tense to completeness, the descendants of Noah, and 
indicating the places they had chosen for their re- 
spective residences. "Thisis clearly expressed by R. 
ITuna of Sepphoris, who, interpreting Canticles vi. 
8 as an allusion to the nations and their languages, 
says: "Sixty and eighty are one hundred and forty. 
Of these, there are seventy nations, each of which 
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is the head. It is supported by subscription and 
by subvention from the state of Pennsylvania and 
the Federation of Jewish Charities of Philadelphia. 
A, J. K. 

NATIONS AND LANGUAGES, THE SEV- 
ENTY: The haggadic assumption that there are 
seventy nations and languages in the world is based 
upon the ethnological table given in Gen. x., whore 
seventy grandsons of Noah are enumerated, each of 
whom became the ancestor of a nation. The earlier 
Christian writers also took this table as determining 
the number of existing nations and languages; but 
reckoning with the Septuagint, which counts sev- 
enty-two grandsons of Noah, there must beseventy- 
two nations and languages (see Augustine, “De 
Civitate Dei”; Anio, in his commentary on the sec- 
ond book of Berosus; comp. Azariah dei Rossi, 
" Me'or 'Enayim, Imre Binah,” xlviii.) The Hag- 
gadah seems to have followed in this case the theory 
of the Ilellenists, who regarded the 


In the = ethnological table as a scientific and 
Book of complete division of mankind into 
Jubilees. three races, distributed among three 


Separate zones.  'This theory is ex- 
pounded in the Book of Jubilees; “and at the be- 
ginning of the thirty-third jubilee they divided the 


possesses a separate language but not a separate 
script, and seventy other nations, each of which 
possesses both a separate language and a separate 
script; as to the nations whieh possess neither a 
separate language nor à separate script, they are 
uumberless ” (Cant. R. Le). Ina later midrash, the 
“Midrash ha-Gadol,” it is inferred from Cant. vi. 
8 that there were only sixty original nations, elim- 
inating from the ethnological table the ten nations 
descended from Japheth, Gomer, Javan, Ham, Cush, 
Raamah, Shem, Mizraim, Aram, and Joktan. As to 
the languages, the “ Midrash ha-Gadol” counts sev- 
enty-two, as do the Christian authorities. “The 
total number of the countries that the children of 
Noah divided among their descendants was 104; of 
islands, 99; of languages, 72; and of scripts, 16. 
To the share of Japheth fell 44 countries, 33 islands, 
22 languages, and 5 scripts; Ham received 34 coun- 
tries, 93 islands, 24 languages, and 5 scripts; Shem, 
26 countries, 383 islands, 26 languages, and 6 scripts." 

Attempts were made by the Rabbis to identify 
those nations which were not known to the average 
reader. 'lhe Targumim to Gen. x. and I Chron. i., 
both the Palestinian and the Babylonian Talmuds, 
and various midrashim, interpret many of the names 
of the Biblical nationsin the light of their gcograph- 
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ical and ethnological knowledge. The following is 
a list of the rabbinical identifications according to 
Samuel Krauss, the second column giving the coun- 
tries or places with which the various “ nations” are 
associated : 


THE SONS OF JAPIIETH. 


Biblical. Rabbinical. 
Gomer. Carthagena (Np»455; according to some sources, 
Gothia). 
Magog. Germania. 
Madai. Media. 
Javan. Macedonia (according to some sources, Ephesus). 
Tubal. Bithynia. 
Meshech. Mysia. 
Tiras. Thracia. 
TIHE SONS OF GOMER. 
Ashkenaz. Asia (preconsularis). 
Riphath. Adiabene. 
Togarmah. Germanicia (city in the province of Commagene). 
THE SONS OF JAVAN. 
Flishah. JEolis (in Asia Minor). 
''arshish. Tarsus (city in Asia Minor). 
hittim. Italy (southern; according to some sources, 
Hellas). i 
Dodanim. Dardania (a district in the southwestern part of 
Moesia). 
THE SONS OF HAM. 
Cush. Arabia, 
Mizraim. Egypt. 
Phut. Marmariea (between Egypt and Cyrenaica). 
Canaan. Canaan. 
THE SONS OF CUSH AND RAAMAH. 
Seba. Syene (the frontier town of Egypt to the south). 
Havilah. India (in Afriea, south of Egypt). 
Sabtah. Lembritze (to the south of Meroé). 


Libya (between Egypt and Ethiopia). 
Region on the eastern coast of Africa. 


Raamah. 
Sabtecah. 


Sheba. Mons Samaragdus (along the Red Sea). 
Dedau. Mazaces (in Mauritania). 
NIMROD'S KINGDOM AND HIS FOUNDATIONS. 

Erech. Warka (on the left bank of the Euphrates; ac- 
cording to some sources, Charon in Media). 

Acead, Cascara (on the Tigris; according to some 
sources, Nisibin). 

Calnek, Nippur (unidentified by the Midrash; accord- 
ing to some sources, Ctesiphon). 

Rehobot. Probably a suburb of Nineveh. 

Calah. Edessa. 

Rosen. Ctesiphon. 

THE SONS OF MIZRAIM. 

Ludim. Nomos Neut. 

Auamim. | Mareote. 

Lohabim. Nomos in North Egypt. 

Naphtuhim. | Pentaseoimen. 

Pathrusim. Unidentifled. 

Casluhim. Pentapolis (Cyrenaica). 

Caphitorim. Cappadocia. 


The sons of Shem were not identified by the 

Rabbis because they were known, and of the Ca- 

naanite nations only the following 

Identifica- places are given: Arthasia (city in 

tions. Phenicia); Gebalene (in Idumea); Acra 

(in the Lebanon); Aradno (in Pheni- 

cia); Emesa (in Syria); Epiphania (in Syria); Cal- 

lirhoe (to the east of the Dead Sea); Sidon; Tripoli 
(Phenicia); Cyprus. 

According to the Rabbis, each of the seventy 

nations is placed under the protection of a special 
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angel, except Israel, whose protector is God Himself 
(Gen. R. xxxvii) On the Feast of Tabernacles, it 
is said in a haggadah, seventy sacrifices were of- 
fered, one for each nation. * Wo to the nations!" 
says R. Johanan; “they had suffered a great loss 
without realizing what they had lost. While the 
'Temple existed the altar [the sacrifices] atoned for 
them; but now who will atone for them?" (Suk. 
55a; Pesik. 198b, 195b) There was a discussion 
between R. Eleazar and R. Johanan with regard to 
the languages spoken before the Dispersion. Ac- 
cording to the former, each nation had its own lan- 
guage, though it understood all the others; while 
the latter held that only Hebrew was spoken (Gen. 
R. xi. 1). 

An interesting appreciation of the qualities of 
various languages is that given by Jonathan of Bet 
Gubrin. “Thereare,” he says, “four fine languages 
that ought to be used by the whole world: Greek 
for poetry; Latin for war; Aramaic for the dirge; 
and Hebrew for general speech." Some add that 
the characters of the Assyrian language should be 
borrowed, but not the language itself, which is not 
an original one (Yer. Meg. i. 71a). According to a 
haggadah, the angels understand all languages ex- 
cept the Aramaic, and therefore it is recommended 
not to pray in that language (Shab. 12b). Gabriel, 
however, is an exception to the rule, for to his 
teaching the haggadah attributes Joseph's knowl- 
edge of all the seventy languages. “The astrolo- 
gers,” it is related in the haggadah, “said to Pha- 
raoh: ‘What! Shall a slave who was bought for 
twenty pieces of silver rule over us?’ Pharaoh re- 
plied: ‘But I find him endowed with kingly attri- 
putes!’ ‘If that is the case,’ they answered, ‘he 
must know the seventy languages.’ Then Gabriel 
taught him all the seventy Janguages” (Sotah 90b; 
“Valk, Re’ubeni,” section * Mikkez," p. 71b). 

The word of God was pronounced on Mount Sinai 
in seventy languages (Shab. 88a; Ex. R. v.; comp. 
Acts ii. 5). The Torah was written in seventy lan- 
guages in order that the nations should not be able 
to plead ignorance as their excuse for rejecting it 
(Tosef., Sotah, viii.). Among the seventy languages 
the most noble is Hebrew, for in it was pronounced 
the creative word of God (Gen. R. xviii, xxx; 
Yalk., Gen. 52). The Jewish law required that 
every member of the Sanhedrin should have sufli- 
cient knowledge of the seventy languages to beable 
to do without an interpreter (Sanh. 17a; comp. Meg. 
79b; Men. 652). 

The ethnological table has become in modern 
times the object of much speculation, and various 
identifications have been offered. The works deal- 

ing with this subjeet are given in the 


Modern bibliography. Withoutattaching any 
Views. special significance to the number 


“seventy " (or “seventy-two ”), which 
is often used in the Bible and in the Haggadah in 
an esoteric sense, as shown by Steinschneider (* Z. 
D. M. Q.” iv. 145 et seq., lvii. 474 et seg.), most schol- 
ars regard the table as the first historical, though an 
imperfect, ethnological statement of the divisions 
of mankind at the time of Moses. According to Jo- 
seph Har£vy it was intended by its author to serve 
a religious and moral purpose, for otherwise the 
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neglect of the most important nations of Asia Minor 
—as the Lydians, the Phrygians, the Lycians—and 
of the Semitic nations—as the Kenites and. the Ho- 
rites—which are mentioned in Biblical history, 
would beinexplicable. The purpose is, in IIalévy's 
opinion, clearly indicated in the preceding chapter, 
to which the tableis a natural sequence. There the 
author shows how Shem and Japheth acted together 
to put an end to the shameless conduct of their 
brother Ham. They both received the blessing of 
their father, who ex pressed a desire that they should 
always be united against Canaan, the descendant of 
Hain. It was to bring about the accomplishment of 
Noah’s desire that the author composed the table 
and arranged it in such a fashion as to show the 
encroachments made by Canaan upon the patrimony 
of the Semites, thereby warning the Japhethites 
that, unless they united. with the Semites, they 
would certainly suffer at the hands of Ham's de- 
scendants, whose numbers were far greater than 
theirs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rabbinical: Harkavy, Ha-Yehudim we-Se- 
fat ha-Selawim, pp. 4, 118, 120; idem, in Geiger's Jüd. Zeit. 
v. 94 et seq.; S. Cassel, Magyarische Alterthtimer, pp. 270 
€t seq.; Krauss, in Stade's Zeitschrift, xix. 1-14, XX. 38-423; 
idem, in Monatsschrift, XXxix. 1 et seq.; Samuel Poznanski, 
in Stade's Zeitschrift, xxiv. 301 ct seq.; A. Epstein, in R. E. 
J. xxiv. 84 et seq. 

Modern: Bochart. Geographia Sacra, section Pheleg; J. 
D. Michaelis, Spicilegium Geographic Hebreorum, Göt- 
tingen, 1769; Schulthess, Das Paradies, Zurich, 1810; Feld- 
half, Dic Völkertafel der Genesis, Elberfeld, 1837; Lenor- 
mant, Les Origines de P Histoire @ Apres la Bible et les 
Traditions des Peuples Orientaux, vol. iii., Paris, 1880-82 ; 
Krucke, Erklürung der VOlkertafel, Bonn, 1857; Knobel, 
Volkertafel der Genesis, Giessen, 1850; Sayce, The Races of 
the Old Testament, London, 1891; Gutsmid, Kleine Schrift- 
en, v. 


K. I. Br. 

NATRONAI II., B. HILAI: Gaon of the 
academy at Sura early in the second half of the 
ninth century; he succeeded Sar Shalom. His 
father had occupied the position about thirty years 
before. Although Natronai was of advanced age 
when he entered on the office, and although his ofli- 
cial term embraced less than a decade, an unusually 
large number of responsa were issued by him. 
Questions were addressed to him from all parts of 
the Diaspora; and his answers, about 800 of which 
have been preserved in various compilations (e.g., 
in “Sha‘are Zedek,? “Teshubot ha-Ge’onim,” and 
“Kebuzat ha-Hakamim ”), show his thorough mas- 
tery of the subjects treated as well as his ability to 
impart knowledge. He always employed the lan- 
guage with which his correspondents were most 
conversant. With equal ability he handled the Ara- 
maic dialect of his predecessors and the Neo-Hebraic; 
and he is said to have been the first of the Geonim to 
use the Arabic language for scholastic correspond- 
ence. 

Violently opposing the Karaites, Natronai endeav- 
ored to enforce the observance of every rabbinic 
provision emanating from or as explained by either 
of the two great Babylonian academies: and as the 
Karaites rejected the ritualistic forms of these 
schools, he made strenuous efforts to establish uni- 
formity among the Rabbinites. Hence the origin of 
many a ritualistic formula is traced to him (“Siddur 
R. Amram,” passim; see also Zunz, “ Ritus," p. 220). 

Natronai was also credited with a mastery of 
transcendentalism. It was said that by this means 


he caused himself to be mysteriously transported to 

France, where he instructed the people, and then 

was as mysteriously transported back to Babylonia. 

The gaon Hai, however, denied this, suggesting that 

some adventurer may have impersonated Natronai 

and imposed on the Jews of France (“Ta‘am Zeke- 
nim,” ed. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1854, pp. 55a, 56a 
et seg. ; comp. Harkavy, * Zikkaron la-Rishonim we- 

gam la-Aharonim," iv., p. xxiii). 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY: Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., v. 248; Halevy. Dorot 
ha-Rishonim, iii. 122a eb seg., Kaminka,in Winter and Wiin- 
sche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 22; Weiss, Dor, iv. 114 et 
seq. " 

W ou. S. M. 
NATRONAI B. NEHEMIAH (MAR YAN- 

KA): Gaon of Pumbedita from 719 to 730; son-in- 
law of the exilarch Hasdail. Vain of his family 
connections and secure in his position, he was so 
arrogant in his dealings with the students that many 
of them left the academy, returning only after his 
death (Letter of Sherira Gaon). Two responsa are 
ascribed to him, both relating to the return of Jews 
who had left their community to follow heretical 
leaders (* Sha'are Zedek,” iii. 7, 10). In one of these 
responsa Natronai decides that the followers of the 
pseudo-Messiah Serenus should again be received 
into their community; in the other he decides 
against the reception of the children of certain her- 
etic Jews who had renounced both the Talmudic 
and the Biblical Judaism. Weiss, however, ascribes 
these two responsa to Natronai b. Hilai. A num- 
ber of responsa in the compilation “Sha‘are Zedek ” 
and elsewhere (comp. Mussafia, * Teshubot ha-Ge'o- 
nim," Nos. 28, 52, 63, 83-87, 90, Lyck, 1864) hear 
the name of Natronai, but it is difficult to decide 
whether they are the work of Natronai b. Nehemiah 
or of some other Natronai. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 2d ed., v. 164, note 14: Weiss, 
Dor, iv. 116; Winterand Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, 
li. 9 et seq. ; I. Müller, Mafteah, p. 64. 

W. B. S. M. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN THE BIBLE. 
See ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE; BOTANY; METALS. 

NAUMBOURG, SAMUEL: French composer; 
born at Dennenlohe, Bavaria, March 15, 1817; died 
at Saint-Mandé, near Paris, May 1, 1880. After 
having held the office of hazzan and readerat Besan- 
con and directed the choir of thesynagogueat Stras- 
burg, he was called, in 1845, to officiate in the syna- 
gogue of the Rue Notre-Dame de Nazareth at 
Paris, where he became professor of liturgical music 
at the Séminaire Israélite. Shortly before his death 
he was elected Officier d'Académie. The more im- 
portant of his compositions are: “Chants Liturgi- 
cals des Grandes Fêtes” (Paris, 1847); “Zemirot 
Yisrael,” comprising psalms, hymns, and the com- 
plete liturgy, from the most remote times to the 
present day (26. 1864); “Shire Kodesh,” new collec- 
tion of religious songs for use in Jewish worship 
(eb. 1864); * Aguddat Shirim,” collection of religious 
and popular Hebrew songs, from the most ancient 
times to the present day (7, 1874); “Shir ha-Shirim 
Asher li-Shelomoh ” (čb. 1877), with an essay on the 
life and works of Solomon de Rossi, The last-men- 
tioned work is dedicated to Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child, who discovered a portion of the songs of 
De Rossi and who encouraged Naumbourg in his ef- 
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forts to revive the musical productions of the old 
master. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Arch. Isr. vol. xli. Zadoc Kahn, Sowvenirs et 
Reyrets; Winter and wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 027. 
S. J. Ka. 
NAUMBURG, JACOB: Rabbiof Mayence and 
Offenbach at the end of the eighteenth century. 
He was the grandson of Jonah Te’omim, the author 
of *Kikayon de-Yonah." Naumburg wrote: * Na- 
halat Ya‘akob,” commentary on the smaller tractates 
(Fürth, 1799); " Hiddushim ‘al ha-Torah," notes on 
the Pentateuch; * Hiddushim ‘al ha-Midrash,” notes 
on the Midrash; and “ Derushim,” sermons preached 
in Mayence and Offenbach between 1770 and 1781; 
the last three works are in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, p. 556, Warsaw, 1£86; 
First, Bibl. Jud. iii. 25. 
D. | A. 8. W. 
NAUMBURG, LOUIS: Cantor; born in 
Treuchtlingen, Bavaria, 18138; died in New York 
city March 4, 1902. He was descended from a fam- 
ily of cantors, traceable in an unbroken line as far 
back as 1619, every generation having had at least 
one member devoted to the profession. Naumburg 
went to America after 1848, and was elected cantor 
of Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., which position he held from 1850 to 
1860. In 1805 he was chosen minister of Congrega- 
tion Rodeph Shalom, Pittsburg, Pa., in which city 
lie lived until within a few years of his death. 
During his earlier years in America Naumburg 
acted as teacher and reader in the synagogue of the 
Congregation Keneseth Israel of Philadelphia. He 
prepared à metrical version in German of the Book 
of Proverbs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Hebrew, March, 1902. 
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NAVARRA, ABRAM: Rabbi at Casale (Ca- 
sale-Monferrato) in 1650. Responsa by him are 
found, in manuscript, in the collections of David 
Kaufmann of Budapest and of the Jews’ College at 


London (Mortara, “Indice,” p. 48). 
G, I. E. 


NAVARRE: Former kingdom in Spain, sur- 
rounded by Aragon, Castile, and the Basque Prov- 
inces; now comprised in the provinces of Navarre 
(Spain) and Basses-Pyrénćes (France). Sometimes 
independent, and at other times under French suze- 
rainty, it finally became divided into a Spanish and 
a French province. It is known to have had a Jew- 
ish community before the end of the tenth century, 
andit may have had one still earlier. To repeople 
the depopulated cities after the expulsion of the 
Saracens, D. Sancho el Mayor, the first king of 
Navarre, endeavored to attract the Jews to his do- 
mains. They settled in the seaport towns of Pam- 
plona, Estella, Olite, Tafalla, Viana, Funes, and 
Cortes, but principally in Tudela. The first kings 
appointed the Jews as guardians of the fortifica- 
tions, and granted them special privileges (“ fueros "). 
The reign of D. Alonso Sanchez el Batallador (the 
Valiant), which lasted almost thirty years, greatly 
influenced the civic status of the Jews in his domin- 
ions. In the “Fuero General” or “Fuero Foral de 
Navarra," which is attributed to him, they received 
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full civil rights. For the laws governing the Jews 
see Kayserling, *Gesch. der Juden in Spanien,” i. 
194 et seq. 
Very unlike this tolerant ruler was his brother and 
successor, D. Garcia Ramirez el Monge (the Monk), 
who showed himself most liberal to- 
Under ward the clergy and the nobility at 
Spanish the expense of the Jews. In 1144 he 
Rule. gave the synagogue of Estella to the 
Church and transferred to the nobility 
of that town an entire village that had been built, 
and was then inhabited, by Jews. D. Sancho el Sabio 
protected the Jews against the animosity of the Na- 
varrese, confirmed themin their former privileges, and 
granted them additionalones. He enacted that law- 
suits between Moors or Christians and Jews were to 
be decided only by such as professed the faith of the 
contending..parties, and further that Jews were to 
pay tithes only on property acquired by purchase, 
and not on inheritances. Upon the death of D. San- 
cho el Fuerte, who had employed Jews as his finan- 
cial agents, D. Theobald I. succeeded to the throne 
(1234). Like the other rulers of the Iberian Penin- 
sula, he was requested by Pope Gregory IX. to 
force the Jews to wear a BADGE to distinguish them 
from the Christians, but he declined toaccede to the 
demand. As the protector of the Jews, Theobald 
endeavored to guard their privileges, and to defend 
them not only against mob-violence, as in the out- 
break at Tudela, but also against oppression by the 
municipal authorities. 

With the accession of Theobald II., son-in-law of 
Louis IX. (the Saint) of France, Navarre was placed 
under French suzerainty, and the Jews there were 
reduced to the same position as their French breth- 
ren; they were subjected to the same frequent de- 
crees against usury and the same anti-Jewish out- 

breaks. Theobald II. was succeeded 
Under by his brother Henry, who died in 
French Su- 1974, after a brief reign. Civil dis- 
zerainty. turbances then broke out, and those 
Jews who, as in Pamplona, rashly 
took part in the factional strife suffered greatly. 
A French army, which invaded the country to sup- 
press the rebellion, pillaged the houses of the Jews 
and destroyed the synagogues (1276). Philip the 
Fair, acting as guardian of the young queen Juana, 
began his reign by levying a coronation-tax of 
20,000 livres on the Jews of Navarre. He also re- 
lieved those inhabitants of Murillo, Cabanillas, Ara- 
ciel, Corella, Buñuel, Ribaforado, Azagra, and San 
Adrian who owed the Jews money, from paying in- 
terest on their debts, which he canceled either in 
whole or in part. 

The more disturbed and critical the condition of 
the country became during the reigns of the feeble 
kings Louis Hutin and Philip the Tall the worse 
became the position of the Jews. In 1821 occurred 

the uprising of the Pastoureaux. 


Pas- The rapacious mob attacked the Jews 
toureaux in Tudela and slew many of them. 


Uprising. The Navarrese hatred of the Jews, con- : 

stantly increased by the incendiary 
speeches of the Franciscan monk Pedro Olligoyen 
and others, developed into frenzy. Immediately 
after the death of Charles L, who had reigned 
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five years, the storm against the Jews burst forth 
throughout the country (1828). Especially horrible 
was the massacre in Estella (Saturday, March 5 = 23d 
Adar), where the ghetto was burned and its entire 
population slain; the Jews were slaughtered also 
in Tudela, Viana, Falces, Funes, Marcilla (not Mon- 
cillo, as Grütz hasit), and elsewhere. More than 6,000 
lost their lives during these persecutions (see Moret, 
“ Historia de Navarra,” iii. 109; Yanguas y Miranda, 
“Dice. de Antiguedades de Navarra,” ii. 118; idem, 
* Historia de Navarra," p. 168; Zurita, * Anales de 
Aragon.” ii, 84a; Zacuto, ^ Yuhasin,” p. 224). 
Freed from the French yoke, Navarre received a 
king of its own in the Count of Evreux, who, with 
his consort Juana, was crowned March 5, 13829, as 
Philip HI. The new ruler imprisoned the rebellious 
Franciscan Pedro Olligoyen and imposed fines on 
the cities of Estella and Viana, which were, how- 
ever, remitted as an act of grace. On the other 
hand, he confiscated all property taken from the 
Jews and in addition imposed a coronation-tax of 
15,000 livres upon them, robbed and impoverished 
as they were. Through the persecutions the Jews 
were completely separated from the Christians; 
their rights became more and more restricted, and 
they were allowed to get their corn ground only at 
the millsassigned tothem. For trivial offenses they 
were hanged or buried alive, Their condition be- 
came still worse under Charles II.; the people 
shunned them and they were confined to their nar- 
row streets; and the taxes imposed upon them were 
so high that they could no longer raise the sums 
demanded, "These sums amounted in 1384 to 19,000 
livres for the Jewsin the little kingdom; they were, 
moreover, forced to pay subsidies, and 
Taxation. to lend money to the impoverished 
king. Everything they bought or 
sold, even the clothes they wore, were subject to 
heavy taxation. To this were added the horrors of 
war, While pestilence often demanded its sacrifices. 
It became almost impossible for them to remain in 
Navarre, and every one emigrated who could. 
Three hundred of the wealthiest families left Tudela. 
After 1866 there were scarcely 450 Jewish families 
in the entire kingdom. To make emigration more 
difficult for them Moors and Christians were forbid- 
den to purchase real estate from them without the 
king's special permission. In 1380 the Jews were 
forced to pay an additional tax of five sueldos per 
livre on the prime cost of everything sold or mort- 
gaged to Christians during the preceding fifty years. 
The condition of the Jews was ameliorated under 
Charles IJI., the son and successor of Charles I., who 
died in 1387. Soon after the accession of the new 
king the Jews presented him with 9,000 livres. In 
return he granted them several privileges, influ- 
enced, doubtless, by the fact that his court physician 
was Chief Rabbi Joseph Orabuena, 


Under whose son Judah was also a member 
Charles oftheroyalretinue. During the king's 
III. journey to Paris in 1397 he was accom- 


panied by four Jews—two physicians, 
a surgeon, and an astrologer. The Jewish residents 
of Navarre were so impoverished that they could 
no longer pay taxes; hence the king, while con- 
tinuing a rigid collection from the Jews in Pam- 
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plona, who formed the richest community in the 
country, exempted their coreligionists of Tudela 
from the obligation to furnish beds, etc., during his 
stay in that city. | 

Poverty saved the Jews from the bloody persecu- 
tion of 1391 as wellas from the proselytizing zeal 
of Vicente Ferrer. but entire families fell vietims to 
the plague in 1401, 1410-11, 1422, 1428, 1484, and 
1485. By order of D. Juan de Labrit they were 
restricted to their ghettos, where their synagogues 
were situated, and in 1499 the cortes in Tafalla en- 
acted that no Jews, except physicians, should be 
seen in the streets on Sundays or holidays. 

On the proclamation of the edict banishing Jews 
from the kingdom of Spain the Jews of Aragon 
turned toward neighboring Navarre. A number of 
exiles from Saragossa and other towns applied for 
admission to the magistrate of Tudela, who had at 
an earlier period granted protection to certain Ma- 
ranos, but by mutual agreement neither Tudela nor 
Tafalla would admit them. The Jews found an 
asylum with the counts of Lerin, in whose capital, 
of the same name, sixty-six Jewish families lived in 
1495 (not 12,000 Jews, as some assert); scarcely 120 
Jews entered Navarre, and from that town, also, 
they were banished in 1498. When this occurred 
some of the unfortunates emigrated to Provence, 
but most of them embraced Christianity and re- 
mained in the country. In Tudela alone 180 Jewish 
families were baptized. To these Neo-Christians 
the Navarrese transferred their hatred, entire dis- 
tricts refusing to tolerate them. They were ex- 
cluded from public office, and were, even centuries 
later, objects of undisguised contempt as secret 
adherents of Judaism. 

The Jews of Navarre early engaged in different 
trades; there were among them tanners, weavers, 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, shoemakers, and tai- 
lors, They devoted themselves chiefly, however, to 

mercantile pursuits, and through them 


Occupa- Pamplona and Estella became impor- 
tions. tant commercial centers, while they 


made Tudela the most noted slave- 
market. Jews visited the fairsand markets and fur- 
nished the common people as well as the court with 
all kinds of goods, including corn, furs, silk, and 
clothing, and also asses and mules. "They likewise 
carried on extensive financial operations, and the 
most important business house in Navarre in the 
fourteenth century was that of Ezmel de Ablitas. 
Jews were preferred as tax-farmers, and, despite 
their hatred of the Jews, the Navarrese had con- 
fidence in Jewish physicians, some of whom were 
appointed court physicians. In Navarre, as in 
other Spanish kingdoms, Jews were required to take 
a special form of oath. The larger communities in 
the kingdom were the homes and birthplaces of 
well-known Jewish scholars. See ESTELLA; PAM- 
PLONA; TUDELA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moret. Anales del Reyno de Navarra, ii. 
` 26, 92, 252, 308, 347 et seq., Pamplona, 1766; Yanguas y Mi- 
randa, Historia de Navarra, San Sebastian, 1832; idem, Dic- 
cionario de Antiguédades de Navarra, Pamplona, 1843; 
Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, pp. 373, 445 ; Kayserling, Die Ju- 
den in Navarra, den Baskentündern und auf den Balea- 
ren, pp. 1-110; Rios, Hist. ii. 164 et seq., 283 et seg.. 450 et 
scq. ; iii. 188 et seg., 822 et seq.; Jacobs, Sources, pp. 92-123. 
S. M. K. 
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NAVARRO: Portuguese family, the following 
members of which became well known: 

Judah ben Moses Navarro: Son of Moses 
Navarro, body-physician of Pedro I. of Portugal; 
4tesoreiro é almoxarife mór” (treasurer and re- 
ceiver-general of taxes) of Pedro I. and John I. of 
Portugal, a post which, after a few years, was 
taken from him and transferred to Moses Gavi- 
rol (Chavirol). In 1875 the king again appointed 
him receiver-general. D. Judah, who was exceed- 
inely wealthy, made a present to the king of a large 
estate, enriched with orchards and vineyards, situ- 
ated in Alvito, Alemtejo. From Jan. 1, 1378, he 
paid for five years the enormous sum of 200,000 
livres yearly for the lease of taxes. In considera- 
tion of this he was granted the privilege of proceed- 
ing unhindered and with the utmost strictness 
against all delinquent taxpayers. This right was 
granted to his agents also, among whom was a rela- 
tive of his by the name of Jacob Navarro. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeos em Portu- 

gal, p. 163: Rios, Hist. ii. 278 et seq. 

Moses Navarro: Body-physician to King Pedro 
I. of Portugal and “arrabi mor” (chief rabbi) of the 
Portuguese communities ; died in Lisbon about 1370. 
By royal permission he assumed the name of bis 
birthplace, which he left in consequence of the per- 
secutions there. D. Moses,Navarro, who held the 
office of receiver-general of taxes, stood high in the 
favor of the king, which advantage he utilized on 
several occasions in behalf of his coreligionists. It 
was probably at his suggestion that many laws con- 
cerning the inner relations of the community were 
modified, as those regarding the reelection of the rabbi 
and the officers of the congregation, He possessed 
a large estate in the neighborhood of Lisbon. Moses 
filled the office of chief rabbi for nearly thirty years. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeos em Portu- 

gal, p. 157; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p.25; 

Rios, Hist. ii. 266 et seq., 271. 

Moses Navarro: Son or (according to Rios, 
“Tist.”) g:andson of Moses Navarro (see above); 
Portuguese chief rabbi and “almoxarife,” and body- 
physician of King John J.; died about 1410. 
Alarmed at the cruel persecution of the Jewsin Spain 
and apprehending that it might spread to Portugal, 
D. Moses, in 1391, in the name of all Portuguese 
Jews, submitted to the king in Coimbra a bull of 
Pope Boniface IX., dated July 2, 1389, and based 
upou a bull of Pope Clement VI., in which it was 
most strictly forbidden to baptize a Jew by force, 
to beat, rob, or kill him, or to desecrate Jewish 
cemeteries, etc. By an enactment of July 17, 1392, 
the king not only ordered that this bull should be 
published throughout the kingdom, but he issued 
simultaneously a law to the same effect, At the 
same time D. Moses obtained the king’s protection 
for the Spanish Jews who, in the year of terror 1391, 
sought refuge in Portugal. The king issued also a 
further order that both native-born and immigrant 


Jews should be protected, and prohibited under 


penalty their arrest. Moses’ successor as chief rabbi 
was Judah Cohen, otherwise unknown. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Hist. ii. 456 et seq., Kayserling, Gesch. 
der Juden in Portugal, pp. 38 ét seq.; Mendes dos Remedios, 
Os Judeos em Portugal, pp. 21 et seq. 
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NAVIGATION.—Biblical Data: That the 
Israelites, practically, did not engage in naviga- 
tion is due to the fact that they never held the sea- 
coast for any length of time. According to Judges 
v. 17, Josh. xix. 26, 28, Gen. xlix. 18, and Deut. 
xxxiii. 19, the territories of the tribes of Dan, Asher, 
and Naphtali did indeed touch the sea temporarily, 
but the time was too short to bring about any fruit- 
ful results. Besides, the seacoast of Palestine south 
of Mount Carmel is remarkably poor in natural har- 
bors. Neither was river navigation in Palestine 
possible; the Jordan was not suited to it on account 
of its quick descent and many rapids. Only once 
is a ferry mentioned in connection with that river, 
and that was provided for David in order that he 
might avoid the necessity of fording the Jordan (II 
Sam. xix. 18). It js a remarkable fact that the Old 
Testament nowhere mentions ships on Lake Gennes- 
aret. This can not be because navigation was not 
known there, or was unimportant; it is probably 
due to the fact that Galilee as a whole played too 
insignificant a part in Hebrew history to have given 
much occasion to speak of the conditions existing 
there. At the time of Jesus the lake must have 
been alive with fishing-boats. 

The only Hebrew seafaring expeditions of which 
anything is known did not proceed from any Med- 
iterranean harbor on the coast of Palestine, but went 
out from Ezion-geberand Elath on the Red Sea, and 
they took place possibly only because the Israelites 
wereallied with the Phenicians, who were a maritime 
peopleat that time. Even therafts of cedar and cy- 
press which were necessary for Solomon's building 
enterprises were brought from the north along the 
coast, not by Israelites but by Phenicians, the Israel- 
ites transporting them overland (I Kings v. 9). Nor 
did the Jews engage in navigation in later times, 
even when they possessed harbors. The Maccabean 
Simon conquered the seaport town of Joppa (I 
Macc. xiv. 5), and Herod's extensive building opera- 
tions in the harbor of Cæsarea are mentioned, but 
nothing is heard of any seafaring enterprise at that 
time on the part of Jews. Mention occurs of Jewish 
piracy in the time of Pompey (Josephus, " Ant.” 
xiv. 8, 8 2) and also during the time of the Judzeo- 
Roman war, when the fugitives, who consisted in 
part of Jews, and who had gathered at Joppa, 
starting from that point for a short time, made the 
coasts of Phenicia, Syria, and Egypt unsafe (comp. 
Josephus, ^B. J.” iii. 9, & 2). The ships of Tar- 
shish, mentioned in the Bible, concerning whose 
construction and luxurious equipment Ezek. xxvii. 
gives an account, were Phenician. See also SHIPS. 

E. G. H. W. N. 
— —Post-Biblieal: The Talmud gives evidence of 
the participation of Jews in navigation in the long 
list of foreign articles they are mentioned as im- 
porting into Palestine and Babylonia, many of which 
must have come by ships. Many legal points arose 
in which the purchase of ships is mentioned (B. B. 
v.1) The purchase of a ship includes that of its 
masts, rudder, and ropes (75.) Yet some of the 
stories told by Rabba bar bar Hana show a certain 
wonder at and unfamiliarity with the sea which 
precludes any wide acquaintance with seamanship. 
There seems even to have been current a kind of 
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marine insurance. According to Josephus (“ Con- 
tra Ap." ii., 8 5), the Jews of Alexandria had the 
most to do with the sea-trade of the Red Sea. 

After the spread of Jewish commerce in Moslem 
and Christian lands following upon the rise of Islam 
(see COMMERCE) there is greater evidence of Jewish 
participation in sea-trade. The Radanites carried 
on traflic in this way throughout the Mediterranean. 
Charles the Great once mistook a Norman vessel for 
a Jewish one, and there seems to have been frequent 
communication between Jews of Cologne and Eng- 
land by sea (“ Recessen der Hansetage, 1256-1480,” 
ii. 295). Jewscontribüted largely toward the prog- 
ress of chartography in the Middle Ages (see CHAR- 
TOGRAPHY), and the discovery of America was 
largely due to their charts and mathematical instru- 
ments. Several Jewsaccompanied Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama, and Albuquerque. When James Lancas- 
ter went on the first voyage of the East India Com- 
pany a Jew who knew several languages accompa- 
nied him and was of considerable assistance in dealing 
with the Sultan of Sumatra. In 1521 Jewish pirates 
attempted to prevent the junction of the Spanish 
fleet with that of the Venetians. In Hamburg and 
Amsterdam several Jewish seamen followed their 
calling. Captain Ribeiro died in the latter place in 
1623; and the family Ferro in Hamburg have an 
anchor for their crest. In both Glückstadt and 
Emden Jews were known as sailors in the seven- 
teenth century. In the former Paulo Melão built a 
ship for himself in 1628, much against the wili of 
the local ship-builders. Jews of Altona carried on 
trade with Greenland in the eighteenth century, 
and in the fight off the Dogger Bank in the North 
Sea Captain Almeida distinguished himself on the 
Dutch side (1785). At the beginning of the ninc- 
teenth century the firm of Meyer & Simon had many 
vessels, which carried corn to England, and had 
branches in Hamburg and New York. One of their 
ships was named the “Swift Jew.” Philip Ree of 
Hamburg had at one time no less than five ships 
plying between Amsterdam and Antwerp. Other 
firms connected with the shipping trade were those 
of Lyon of Emden and Hollander of Sens. 

In more modern times many Jewish firms have 
been connected with shipping in the colonial trade, 
while Albert Ballin is the chief promoter of the 
Hamburg-American transatlantic line, which has 
almost revolutionized the Atlantic passenger traffic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grunwald, Der Juden als Seefahrer, Ham- 

burg, 19083 ; idem, in Ost und West, iv. 479-486. 

E. C. J. 

NAZARENES: Sect of primitive Christianity ; 
it appears to have embraced all those Christians 
who had been born Jews and who neither would nor 
could give up their Jewish mode of life. They 
were probably the descendants of the Judéo-Chris- 
tians who had fled to Pella before Titus destroyed 
Jerusalem; afterward most of them, like the Es- 
senes in former times, with whom they had some 
characteristics in common, lived in the waste lands 
around the Dead Sea, and hence remained out of 
touch with the rest of Christendom. 

For a long time they were regarded as irreproach- 
able Christians, Epiphanius (* Heres." xxix.), who 
did not know much about them, being the first to 


class them among heretics. Why they are so 
classed is not elear, for they are reproached on the 
whole with nothing more than with Judaizing. As 
there were many Judaizing Christians at that time, 
the Nazarenes can not be clearly distinguished from 


the other sects. The well-known Bible translator 
Symmachus, for example, is described variously as 
a Judaizing Christian and as an Ebionite; while his 
followers, the Symmachians, are called also “ Naza- 
renes ” (Ambrosian, “ Proem in Ep. ad Gal.,” quoted 
in IHilgenfeld, *IKetzergesch." p. 441). It is espe- 
cially difficult to distinguish the Nazarenes from the 
Ebionites. Jerome obtained ihe Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews (which, at one time regarded as 
canonical, was later classed among the Apocrypha) 
directly from the Nazarenes, yet he ascribed it not 
only to them but also to the Ebionites (“ Comm. in 
Matt.” xii. 13). This gospel was written in Aramaic, 
not in Hebrew, but it was read exclusively by those 
born as Jews. Jerome quotes also fragments from 
the Nazarenic exposition of the Prophets (e.g.; of 
Isa. viii. 23 [in the LXX. ix. 1]). These are the 
only literary remains of the Nazarenes; the rem. 
nants of the Gospel according to the Hebrews have 
recently been collated by Preuschen in “ Antilego- 
mena” (pp. 8-8, Giessen, 1901). 

Jerome gives some definite information concern- 
ing the viewsof the Nazarenes (“ Ep. Ixxxix. ad Au- 
gustinum"). 


" What shall I say of the Ebionites who pretend to be Chris- 
tians? To-day there still exists among the Jews in all the syna- 
gogues of the East a heresy which is called 

Jerome's that of the Mineans, and which is still con- 

Account.  demned by the Pharisees; [its followers] are 

ordinarily called ' Nazarenes?; they believe 
that Christ, the son of God, was born of the Virgin Mary, and 
they hold him to be the one who suffered under Pontius Pilate 
and aseended to heaven, and in whom we also believe. Dut 
while they pretend to be both Jews and Christians, they are 
neither.” 

The Nazarenes, then, recognized Jesus, though it 
appears from occasional references to them that 
they considered the Mosaic law binding only for 
those born within Judaism, while the Ebionites con- 
sidered this law binding for all men (Hippolytus, 
“Comm. in Jes.” i. 12). The Nazarenes therefore re- 
jected Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, Some ac- 
cordingly declared even that the Nazarenes were 
Jews, as, for instance, Theodoret (“ Her. Fab." ii. 9: 
ot dè NatGopaiot 'Tovdatot eici); that they exalted desus 
as a just man, and that they read the Gospel of 
Peter; fragments of this Gospel of Peter have been 
preserved (Preuschen, /.e. p. 18). Aside from these 
references, Theodoret, however, makes the mistake 
of confounding the Nazarenes and Ebionites; he is 
the last one of the Church Fathers to refer to the 
Nazarenes, who probably were absorbed in the 
course of tne fifth century partly by Judaism and 
partly by Christianity. 

The term * Miuceaus," which Jerome applies to 
the Nazarenes, recalls the word “ min,” frequently 
used in rabbinical literature to designate heretics, 
chiefly the Christians still following Jewish customs; 
the Rabbis knew only Judazo-Christians, who were 
either Ebionites or Nazarenes. Hence they applied 
the name “Nozri” to all Christians, this term re- 
maining in Jewish literature down to. the present 
time the designation for Christians. The Church 
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Fathers, Tertullian, for instance (* Adversus Mar- 
cion.” iv.8), knew this very well; and Epiphanius and 
Jerome say of a certain prayeralleged to be directed 
aeainst the Christians that although the Jews say 
“Nazarenes” they mean “Christians” (*J. Q. R.” 


y. 131). Ina the Koran also the Christians are called 

* Al-Nasara." The name may be traced back to 

Nazareth, Jesus’ birthplace. The Mandeans still 

designate themselves as “ Nasoraya”; and they were 

formerly incorrectly regarded as the remnant of the 

Nazarenes (W. Brandt, * Die Mandüische Religion,” 

p. 140, Leipsic, 1889). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fabricius, Cod. Apocryph. N. Test. i. 955; 
Mosheim, Hist. Eccl. i. 159, Yverdon, 1776; Jones, The New 
and Full Method of Settling the Canonical Authority of 
the New Testament, i. 985; Hilgenfeld, Die IKetzergesch. des 
Trenristenthums, pp. 441-445, Leipsic, 1884; idem, Juden- 
(uan. und Judenchristenthum, pp. 32, 74, Leipsic, 1866: 
kaulen, in Wetzer-Welte's AKirehenlewicon ; Krauss, Das 
Lehen Jesu nach Jüdischen Quellen, pp. 254 et seq., Berlin, 
1902: Rubin, in Ha-Hshiol, 1902, iv. 46; G. R.S. Mead, Frag- 
ments of Faith Forgotten, p. 101, Berlin, 1902. 

E. C. S. Kn. 

NAZARETH (the modern Al-Nasira): Town 
in Galilee, situated in a valley to the north of the 
plain of Esdraelon. It is about 1,200 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. Nazareth first appears 
in the New Testament as the place where Jesus 
passed his boyhood (Matt. ii. 23; Luke i. 26; ii. 4, 
30 61; John i. 46 e£ seg.; Acts x. 98) It is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament, or in Josephus or 
the Talmud (though Eleazar Kalir [8th and 9th 
cent.] in the elegy *Ekah Yashebah” mentions the 
priestly class of Nazareth [mns = "Mishmeret "], 
doubtless on the basis of some ancient authority). 
ThishasledWellhausen (* Israelitische und Jüdische 
Gesch." p. 220) and Cheyne (Cheyne and Black, 
* Encyc. Bibl.”) to conjecture that “Nazareth” is 
à name for Galilee. Such an inference is in the 
hiehest degree precarious. It is evident from John 
i. 46 that Nazareth was an obscure place. During 
the Biblical period JApnta was the important town 
of the locality and attracted to itself all the notice 
of historians. 

Nazareth is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome in 
the * Onomasticon" as 15 Roman miles eastward 
from Legio (Lajjun) Epiphanius (* Heres.” i. 196) 
says that until the time of Constantine, Nazareth 
was inhabited only by Jews, which statement im- 
plies that in his day some Christians lived there. 
Toward the close of the sixth century it became a 
place of pilgrimage, for Antoninus the Martyr visited 
it and saw there an ancient synagogue and achurch. 
It is said to have been almost totally destroyed by 
the Saracens, but after the establishment of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem it was rebuilt, and the 
bishopric of Scythopolis was transferred to it. The 
population is estimated at about 10,000—3,500 being 
Mohammedans, and the rest Christians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Mes- 
sinh, i. 146 ef seg., 233 et seq.; Robinson, Researches, ii. 188- 
143; G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
pp. 482 et seq.; Buhl, Geographie des Alten Paldstina, pp. 
215 et seq. ; Neubauer, G. T. p. 190. 

S, G. A. B. 
NAZARITE: One who lives apart; one who 
has made a vow of abstinence; in the former sense 

used as early as Sifra, Emor, iv. 3; Sifre, Num. 23. 

—Biblical Data: Three restrictions are imposed 

upon the Nazarite, aecording to Num. vi.: he may 


not take wine, or anything made from grapes; he 
may. not cut the hair of his head; he may not touch 
the dead, not even the body of his father or mother. 
If a Nazarite has become unclean by accident, he 
must offer a sacrifice and begin the period of his 


vow anew. He is “holy unto the 


Nazarite Lord? (Num. vi. 8), and the regula- 
Laws. tions which apply to him actually 
agree with those for the high priest 
and for the priests during worship (Lev. x. 8 ef seq., 
xxi.; Ezek. xliv. 21). In ancient times the priests 
were persons dedicated to God (Ezek. xliv. 20; I 
Sam. i. 11), and it follows from the juxtaposition of 
prophets and Nazarites (Amos ii. 11-12) that the lat- 
ter must have been regarded as in a sense priests. 
Young men especially, who found it difficult to ab- 
stain from wine on account of youthful desire for 
pleasure, took the vow. "The most prominent out- 
ward mark of the Nazarite was long, flowing hair, 
which was cut at the expiration of the vow and 
offered as a sacrifice (Num. £c. ; Jer. vii. 29). 
The history of Nazariteship in ancient Israel is 
obscure. Samson was a Nazarite, whose mother 
abstained from wine during her preg- 
In Ancient nancy. His superhuman strength lay 
Israel. in his long, unshorn locks (Judges xiii. 
etseg.). Samuel's mother promised to 
dedicate him to God during his whole life, saying, 
“There shall no razor come upon his head” (I Sam. 
i.11); the Septuagint concludes from the latter 
promise (to which it adds * he shall drink no wine ") 
that Samuel was a Nazarite. Neither the nomadic 
Rechabites nor their wives or children drank wine 
(Jer. xxxv. ; II Kings x. 15 ef seq.). 

E. C. G. A. B. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The Nazarite 
law was minutely developed in post-Biblical times 
and became authoritative, while the popularity of 
Nazariteship and the influence it exercised on men’s 
minds appear from its numerous regulations, which 
form a voluminous treatise of the Mishnah, and from 
the many expressionsand phrases accompanying the 
taking of the vow. If one said, “May I be a Naza- 
rite,” he became a Nazarite at once (Naz. i. 1). As 
a consequence of the universal custom, peculiar 
words and phrases, some of which are now unin- 
telligible, were formulated for the taking of the 

vow (Naz. i.1, ii. 1; p. 10a; Ned. 10a, 

Extent. b, et passim). *' Letmy hand, my foot 

be nazir,’ is not valid; ‘Let my liver 
for some other vital part] be nazir,’ is valid” (Naz. 
91b; Tos. to Naz. lii. 8). When the sanctuary was 
defiled at the time of the wars of the Maccabees the 
people assembled all the Nazarites before God as 
persons who could not be released from their vows 
(I Mace. iii. 49); yet when Nazarites returned from 
the Diaspora and found the sanctuary destroyed 
they were absolved from their vows (Naz. v. 4), 
although at the same time others took it (èb. v., 
end). 

The expenses of the offerings of poor Nazarites 
were borne by the wealthy, this charitable obliga- 
tion being expressed by the phrase “to have [his 
head] shorn”; and King Agrippa had many Naza- 
rites “shorn " (Josephus, * Ant.” xix. 6, $1: Naz. ii. 
5, 6; Acts xviii. 18; xxi. 28, 24 [Nazariteship of 
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Paul). “At the time of R. Simeon b. Shetah 300 
Nazarites came to Jerusalem. In the case of 150 he 
found a reason for annulling their vows, but in the 
case of the others he found none. He went to his 
brother-in-law King Jannai [108-76 n.c.] and said 
to him: ' There are 300 Nazarites who need 900 sac- 
rificial animals; you give one-half and I will give 
the other half’; so the king sent 400 animals” (Yer. 
Ber. Í1b and parallels). Noble persons also, both 
men and women, took Nazarite vows. Queen 
Helena was a Nazarite for fourteen (or twenty- 


one) years (Naz. iii. 6; see Jew. Encyc. vi. 884, 


s.v. HELENA), and Agrippa's sister Berenice was at 
Jerusalem on account of a Nazarite vow taken be- 
fore the outbreak of the great war against the Ro- 
mans (Josephus, * B. J.” ii. 15, $ 1). 
There were different reasons for taking the 
Nazarite vow. “It is usual with those that had 
been afflicted either with a distemper, 
Reasons or with any other distress, to make 
for the vows; and for thirty days before they 
Vow. are to offer their sacrifices, to abstain 
from wine, and to shave the hair of 
their heads” (Josephus, Le.) The vow was taken 
also for the fulfilment of a wish, such as for the 
birth of a child (Naz. i. 7; comp. 9 and 10). “The 
pious in ancient times took such a vow, that they 
might have an opportunity to make a sin-offering ” 
(Ned. 10b) "If one sees & woman suspected of 
adultery and convicted by the water of jealousy 
[Num. v.] let him become a Nazarite, since the law 
of Nazariteship follows immediately in Num. vi.” 
(Ber. 68a), Some said: “I shall not die before I 
have become a Nazarite ” (Ned. 3b), or, “ Let me be 
a Nazarite on the day when the son of David [the 
Messiah] shall come.” Such a Nazarite was alowed 
to drink wine only on the Sabbath and on feast- 
days, since the Messiah will not appear on these days 
(Er. 48a). A shepherd who saw a lock of his own 
beautiful hair reflected in the water, and was tempted 
thereby to sin, took a Nazarite vow (Tosef., Naz. iv. 
7; Ned. 9b). Although Nazariteship was marked 
by asceticism, many abstained from wine and meat 
even without taking the vow (B. D. 60b; Shab. 189a). 
Because of this some prominent rabbis who were 
opposed to asceticism regarded as sinners those who 
fasted or became Nazarites or took any vow what- 
soever, and held that the person in question was an 
evil-doer, even if the vow was fulfilled (Ned. 9a, b, 
20a, Tb; Naz. 4a; Ta'an. 11a). 
Women and slaves, who did not have full rights 
before the religious law, could take the Nazarite 
vow, but only with the consent of 
Persons their husbands or owners, while the 
and vow was not valid among the heathen 
Duration. (Naz. iv. 1-5, ix. 1, et passim). Fa- 
thers were allowed to dedicate minors, 
but mothers were forbidden to do so (čb. iv. 29b). 
The proper name “ Nazira” may be connected with 
some such custom (Gen. R. ]xxxii., end, e£. passim). 
Jesus is said to have been dedicated while still in 
the womb (Luke i. 15). "Tradition regards not only 
Samson and Samuel, but also Absalom, as Naza- 
rites, the last on account of his long hair (Naz. 4b). 
The duration of Nazariteship was voluntary, and 
ranged from one hour to a lifetime. In the former 


y 


case, however, it really lasted for thirty days, which 

was also the period when no definite time was set 

(b. i. 8; Sifre, Deut. 857). While the usual time 

was thirty days, two or more additional vows 

were generally taken, in which case each period 

was regarded as a separate Nazariteship, to be im- 

mediately followed, when duly completed, by the 

succeeding one (Maimonides, * Yad," Nezirut, iii. 

6). The period was at times measured by the num- 

ber of days of the solar or the lunar year (Naz. i., end ; 

Yer. Naz. 54b); or one might say: “ Let the number 

of my Nazariteships be as the hairs of my head, or 

as the dust-particles of the earth, or as the sands of 
the sea" (Naz. i. 4). A Nazarite for life might cut 
his too abundant hair once a year, but a Samson 

Nazarite might not cut his hair under any circum- 

stances, although he might defile himself by touch- 

ing a corpse (20. 4a). While no comb was allowed 
to touch the hair, it might be cleansed and arranged 
by other means (čb. vi., end). A proverb says, “ Let 
the Nazarite go around the vineyard, but let him 
not approach it" (Shab. 13a and parallels; Num. 

R. x.). 

Nazarite vows were taken also outside of Pal- 
estine (Naz. v. 4; iii. 6). Besides Helena, Queen of 

Adiabene, Miriam of Palmyra is men- 
Outside of tioned as a Nazarite (Tos. to Naz. iv. 

Palestine 10)  Whilethe Law stated that Naza- 

and in the riteship was equally valid in the coun- 

Middle try and outside it, in the time of the 

Ages. Temple and after its destruction there 
was a difference of opinion between 

the followers of Shammai and of Hillel: the former 
held that one who entered Palestine after the ful- 
filment of a prolonged period of Nazariteship must 
live there thirty days longer as a Nazarite, while 
the latter maintained that he must begin his vow 
anew (Naz. iii. 6; comp. Maimonides, “ Yad,” Ne- 

Zirut, ii. 90-91). The earlier and more universal cus- 

tom agreed with the view of the school of Shammai, 

Josephus referring to the thirty days demanded, as 

above, in the passage already quoted—*“ B. J.” ii. 15, 

Sl. The observance. of the Nazarite vow probably 

continued for many centuries, but was finally lost 

in asceticism and mysticism. No Nazarites are 
known in the Middle Ages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bastian, Der Mensch, vol. iii.; Benzinger, 
Arch. Index, s.v. Nasiriier; G. B. Gray, The Nazivite, in 
Journal of Theol. Studies, 1900, i. 201 et seq.; Hamburger, 
R. D. T.i. 185 et seq.; W. Nowack, Handbuch, der Hebrt- 
ischen Archäologie, ii. 184-138, Leipsic, 1894; Schürer, Gesch. 
3d ed., i. 116, 554, 592; iii. 120; Fr. Schwally, Der Heilige 
Krieg in Israel, 1900. 

E. C. L. B. 
Critical View: The conclusion that because 
wine was prohibited to Sainson’s mother during 
pregnancy (Judges xiii. 4)it was prohibited to Sam- 
son also can hardly be correct, since he engaged in 
drinking-bouts (nb; comp. Judges xiv. 10 et 
seqg.). Budde (“ Richter,” in Marti’s “ Commentar," 
pp. 94 et seg.) has shown that the text in Judges xiii. 
4 is glossed, the oldest form of it containing no ref- 
erence to wine. Nor could the later Nazaritic pro- 
hibition of touching a corpse have been observed 
by Samson, the conditions of whose life brought him 
frequently into contact with the dead.  Further- 
more, at such feasts as that described in I Sam. ix. 
19 Samuel, too, probably partook of some kind of 
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intoxicant, and he can not have kept himself free 
from contact with dead bodies, for he hewed Agag 
in pieces (I Sam. xv. 33). Samson and Samuel, then, 
belonged to an early type of simple devotees to 
Yuwu who were distinguished by unshorn hair. 
This meaning of the word is preserved in Lev. xxv. 
5, 11, where “nazir” is used to describe an unshorn 
vine. : 

The Nazarites of Amos must have had a different 
origin from those with long hair. Because the Recha- 
bites also are said (II Kings x. 15 e£ seg. ; Jer. XXXV.) 
to have abstained from wine it has been conjectured 
that the Nazarites of the time of Amos were, like 
the Rechabites, representatives of the pre-Canaan- 
itish type of Yuwu worship and abstained from all 
the luxuries of civilization; there are no data to 
xrove or disprove this hy pothesis. 

The law of Num. vi. 1-21 was made for a new 
class of Nazarites; for in post-exilic times the life- 
long Nazarite is. no longer found; instead there 
appears the Nazarite who has vowed himself to 
Yw fora longer or shorter period ; any one may as- 
sume the Nazarite's vow. "This law dates, possibly, 
from the sixth century B.C. It belongs to an inter- 
mediate stratum of the priestly law, neither the 
oldest nor the latest. In it apparently three older 
customs have been fused; according to one the 
Nazarite abstained from intoxicating drink ; another 
prohibited to him all fruits of the vine; the third 
demanded unshorn bair. To the first or second, or 
to both, the prohibition of contact with the dead 
attached. Here all have not only been fused, but 
have been made temporary. These temporary 
Nazarites seem to have been very numerous. They 
are mentioned in the Maccabean period (I Macc. iii. 
49), in the time of Herod Agrippa I. (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xix, 6, 8 1; idem, “B. J.” ii. 15, 8 1), and 
later in the mishnaic tractate Nazir. 

The description of James the Just which Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl." ii. 28) quotes from Hegesippus indi- 
catés that James may have been a Nazarite for life, 
though the name is not applied to him. The general 
regulations concerning Nazarites in post-exilic times 
resemble, though with many differences, those of the 
Arabic “ihram,” tle condition of one who has under- 
taken the pilgrimage to Mecca (comp. Wellhausen, 
“Reste des Arabischen Heidentums,” 2d ed., pp. 
199 et seg.). Parallels to the long hair of the Naza- 
rites are found in many parts of the world (comp. 
W. R. Smith, “Rel. of Sem.” 2d ed., pp. 382, 482; 
Frazer, “Golden Bough,” 2d ed., i. 362-389). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nowack, Hebrüische Archäologie, ii. 183 ct 

seq.; Benzinger, Arch. pp. 430 et seq.; G. Buchanan Gray, in 


Jour. of Theological Studies, 1900, i. 201 et seq.; Numbers, 
in International Critical Commentary, pp. 56 et seq. 


E. C. G. A. D. 


NAZIR (“Nazarite”): A treatise of the Mishnah 
and the Tosefta and in both Talmuds, devoted chief- 
ly to a discussion of the laws laid down in Num. 
vi. 1-21. Inthe Tosefta its title is Nezirut (“ Naza- 
riteship ”). In most of the editions of the Mishnah 
this treatise is the fourth in the order Nashim, and 
it isdivided into nine chapters, containing fifty- 
eight paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i.: The different kindsof vows which involve 


compulsory Nazariteship ($$ 1-2); Nazariteship for 
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life, Samson’s Nazariteship (comp. Judges xii. 4 et 


seq.), and the difference between these two kinds 

(82); Nazariteship is calculated by 

The Differ- days only, not by hours, and gener- 

ent Kinds ally lasts thirty days if no definite 

of Vows. period is given (§ 8); different expres- 

sions which make a sort of lifelong _ 

Nazariteship compulsory, although the hair may be 

cut once in thirty days (& 4); peculiar indefinite 

expressions used in connection with the vow 
(8$ 5-7). 

Ch. ii.: Whether vows which are expressed in a 
peculiar, incorrect manner are binding (S8 1-2); 
cases in which a clearly expressed vow of Nazarite- 
ship is not binding (§ 3); vows made under condi- 
tions incompatible with Nazariteship (§ 4); combina- 
tion of two Nazariteships, or of one with the vow 
to bring an additional sacrifice for a Nazarite; con- 
ditional vows (SS 5-9). 

Ch. iii.: Whena Nazarite may cut his hair in case 
he has vowed only one term of Nazariteship, or 
when he has vowed two successive terms (85 1-2); 
whether a Nazarite who has become unclean on the 
last day of his term must recommence his Nazarite-- 
ship, and the cases in which he must do so ($8 3-4); 
the case of one who vows Nazariteship while in a 
burial-place (§ 5); Nazariteship may be observed 
only in the Holy Land; Helena, Queen of Adiabene, 
once vowed Nazariteship for seven years, and ful- 
filled her vow ; but when she went to Palestine at the 
end of the seventh year, the Bet Hillel decided that 
she must observe her vow for another period of seven 
years, since the time which she had spent outside of 
Palestine could not be taken into account (§ 6). 

Ch. iv.: Cases in which a person utters a vow of 
Nazariteship and those present say, “ We too”; dis- 
pensation from such vows; concerning the nullifica- 
tion of a wife’s vows of Nazariteship by her husband 

($8 1-5); the father may make a vow 

Wards and of Nazariteship for his minor son, but 

Minors. not the mother; and in like manner 

the son, but not the daughter, may, in 

certain cases and in certain respects, succeed to the 
father’s term of Nazariteship ($$ 6-7). 

Ch. v.: Cases in which a person dedicates or vows 
something by mistake; Nazarites who had made 
their vows before the destruction of the Temple, and, 
on coming to Jerusalem to offer their sacrifices, had 
learned that the Temple had been destroyed ($ 4); 
conditional Nazaritic vows (§§ 5-7). 

h. vi.: Things forbidden to the Nazarite; enu- 
meration of the different things coming from the 
vine; cases in which a Nazarite is guilty of trespass- 
ing against the interdiction prohibiting the drinking 
of wine ($ 1-2); cases in which he is guilty of 
trespassing against that concerning the cutting of 

his hair (S 8); in what respects the 

Sacrifices interdiction against defllement by a 
of corpse is more rigorous than those 
Nazarites. against drinking wine and cutting the 
hair, and in what respects the last two 

interdictions are more rigorous than the first ($5); 
sacrifices and cutting of the hair if the Nazarite has 
become unclean (§ 6); sacrifices and cutting of the 
hair when the Nazariteship is fulfilled; burning of 
the cut hair under the pot in which the flesh of the 
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sacrifice is cooked; other regulations regarding the 
sacrifices by Nazarites ($$ 7-11). . 

Ch. vii.: The Nazarite and the high priest may 
not defile themselves through contact with corpses 
even in the case of the death of a near relative; 
discussion of the question whether the Nazarite or 
the high priest defiles himself if both together find 
& corpse which must be buried and no one else is 
there to do it ($81); things which defile the Nazarite, 
and other regulations regarding the uncleanness of 
à person entering the Temple ($$ 2-3). 

Ch. viii.: Regulations in cases where it is doubt- 
ful whether the Nazarite has become unclean. 

Ch. ix.: Unlikeslaves and women, “ Kutim” may 
not make a Nazaritic vow; in what respects Naza- 


ritic vows of women are more rigorous than those 


of slaves, and vice versa (§ 1); further details re- 
garding the defilement of a Nazarite; the examina- 
tion of burial-places, and, in connection therewith, 
rules for the examination of a person suffering from 
discharges or leprosy (E& 2-4); discussion of the 
question whether Samuel was a Nazarite (§ 5). 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into six 
chapters. Noteworthy is the story it narrates of 
the high priest Simon the Just, who never partook 

of the sacrifice offered by a Nazarite, 

Tosefta. with the exception of that offered by 

a handsome youth from the south, 
since in this case he could assume that the young 
man had made his vow with the best intentions 
and acceptably to God. When Simon asked why he 
had decided to clip his hair, the youth replied that 
on behoiding his image in a pool he had become 
vain of his own beauty, and had therefore taken the 
Nazaritic vow to avoid all temptations (iv. 7). 

The Babylonian Gemara, whose introductory pas- 
sage explains, by a reference to the Bible (Deut. 
xxiv, 1; comp. Rashi ad loc., and Sotah 2a), why 
the treatise Nazir belongs to the order Nashim, con- 
tains also many interesting sentences, a few of 
which may be quoted here: “The forty years (II 
Sam. xv. 7) are reckoned from the time when the 
Israelites first asked fora king ” (5a). “The Nazarite 
has sinned (Num. vi. 11) by denying himself wine; 
and if one who denies himself wine, which is not 
absolutely necessary, is deemed a sinner, one who 
denies himself other things which are needful for 
the sustenance of life is amuch greater sinner” (19a). 
“An infringement of the Law with good intentions 
is hetter than its fulfilment without good intentions. 
Still one must study the Torah and observe its com- 
mandments, even though he is not in the proper 
mood, since he will gradually acquire thereby a 
sympathetic frame of mind " (23b). 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

NAZIR, ISAAC: One of the earliest cabalists. 
According to an account which is not altogether 
trustworthy, he was the real founder of cabalistic 
Science; its secrets are said to have been revealed to 
him in a vision by the prophet Elijah. These Isaac 
transmitted to Jacob Nazir, who taught them to 
Abraham b. David, the latter in turn entrusting 
them to his son Isaac the Blind. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. RABaD the 
Second. 


J, J. Z. T 


NAZIR, JACOB B. MESHULLAM B. 
JACOB OF LUNEL. See Jacos NAZIR. 


NAZIR, MOSES HA-LEVI. Sec Moszs MA- 
LEVI IIA-N AZIR. 


NEANDER, JOHANN AUGUST WIL. 
HELM: German Church historian; born at Göt- 
tingen Jan. 17, 1789; died at Berlin July 14, 1850, 
Prior to his baptism his name was “ David Mendel,” 
and on his mother's side he was related to Moses 
Mendelssohn. Heattended the gymnasium at Ham- 
burg, where he had for his associates Varnhagen von 
Ense and Adelbert von Chamisso. At the age of 
seventeen he embraced Christianity. After study- 
ing theology at Halle under Schleiermacher, and at 
Gottingen, he established himself as a privat-docent 
at Heidelberg in 1811, and in the following year 
was appointed assistant professor of theology. At 
this time he published his monograph, “ Ueber den 
Kaiser Julianus und Sein Zeitalter." In 1818 lie was 
appointed professor of Church history in the newly 
established University of Berlin, and published his 
monograph on St. Bernard. This was followed by 
his essays on the Gnosticsin 1818and St. Chrysostom 
in 1822, in which latter year appeared his * Denk-. 
würdigkeiten aus der Geschichte des Christenthums 
und des Christlichen Lebens," a third edition of 
which was issued in 1845. In 1825 his great work, 
“Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion 
und Kirche,” began to appear at Hamburg, the last 
volume of which, the eleventh, was not issued until 
1852. An English translation by Torrey, in five 
volumes, was published at Boston in 1847-51. His 
" Gesch. der Pflanzung und Leitung der Christlichen 
Kirche Durch die Apostel" appeared in 1888; his 
“Leben Jesu” in 1837. These two works are prac- 
tically introductions to his * Allgemeine Geschichte." 
Two other works of his were published posthu- 
mously, “ Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen ” (1851) 
and * Christliche Dogmengeschichte ? (1857). 

Neander's works, most of which have been trans- 
lated into English, have secured for him a lasting 
place among the greatest ecclesiastical historians. 
He has come to be regarded as the father of modern 
Church history. His “Leben Jesu” was written as 
an answer to the “Leben Jesu” of David Friedrich 
Strauss, which had been submitted to him by the 
government for his opinion as to its heretical char- 
acter, and as to whether it should be prohibited. 
His answer to the government will be ever memor- 
able: “Scholarly works are to be fought with the 
Weapons of science, not by the power of the state.” 


When the Jews of Damascus were being persecuted 
in 1846, and the old “ blood accusation ” was revived, 


he publicly and vigorously denounced the “ medi- 

eval lic." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hagenbach, ZVeander's Verdienste um die 
Kirchengeschichte, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 


1851; Otto K rabbe, August Neander, Hamburg, 1852; - J. 
L. Jacobi, Erinnerungen an A. Neander, 1882. 


T. M. Co. 
NEAPOLIS. Sce Snecnem. 
NE'ARIM. See NAGARI, MOSES BEN JUDAH. 


NEBELAH: Biblical expression for the carcass 
of an animal, and sometimes for a dead human body 
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(I Kings xiii. 24: Isa, xxvi. 19; Ps. Ixxix. 2). The 
Mosaic law contains & prohibition against cating, 
carrying, Or touching the carcass of an animal (Lev. 
xi; Deut. xiv. 8). By touching a carcass one be- 
comes unclean; by carrying it one’s garments also 
become unclean. In three passages * nebelah ” (car- 
cass) and * terefah ” (that which is torn) are men- 
tioned together (Lev. xvii. 15, xxii. 8; Deut. xiv. 
20. According to some of the Biblical erities this 
prohibition was at first limited to the priests (but 
comp. Lev. xxii. 8; Ezek. xliv. 31 [where it is lim- 
ited to the carcasses of birds]) but later on it was, 
like other laws of sanctification, extended to the 
whole people. This would explain why Ezekiel, 
in that he was a priest, says of himself that he 
had never eaten of that which had died of itself 
(i, 8, iv. 14). . 

On the other hand, it is clear that in most of the 
passages this prohibition is general (Lev. xi., passim ; 
xvii. 15; Deut. xiv. 8), so that even critics of the 
advanced school see in Lev. xxii. 8 the interpolation 
of the priestly redactor who rearranged the Priestly 
Code after the Exile, while Ezek. iv. 14 is merely 
an emphatic statement that the prophet has always 
strictly observed the laws of purity, without refer- 
ence to his character as a priest (see the commen- 
taries of Dillmann, Baentsch, Bertholet). It is cer- 
tain that this, like all other dietary laws, was fol- 
lowed strictly by the whole people, at any rate from 
Maccabean times (Dan. i. 8; IL Macc. vi. 18-30; 
Acts x. 14, xi. 8); and even the old J udseo-Chris- 
tian community observed the prohibition of nebelah 
(rob wviKTO’ = “ strangled things,” Acts xv. 20), while 
naturally the more advanced school of the nascent 
Christian Church was strictly opposed to this as to 
all other dietary laws (Col. ii. 16), or at best merely 
tolerated it (I Cor. viii. 8; Rom. xiv. 13 et seq.). 

Talmudic exegesis explains nebelah, in contradis- 
tinction to Tereran, as that which has not been 

killed in accordance with the laws of 

In Snenrran. Says R. Jeshebab in the 

Rabbinical name of R. Joshua: “ Whatsoever has 

Law. been rendered unfit by [improper] 

shehitah is considered nebelah; where 

the shehitah was proper, though another fact had 

caused the thing to become unfit for eating, it is 

terefah ? ; this explanation was accepted by R. Aki- 
ba (Haul. iv. 2). 

The opinion of R. Joshua seems to have led Mai- 
monides to the following explanation of the princi- 
ple of nebelah, which is accepted by most of the 
legal authorities: “The terefah which is mentioned 
in the Torah [Ex. xxii. 80] is an animal torn by a 


wild beast or a bird torn by a bird of prey. Thou 
canst not say that it was torn and killed, for this 
would make it nebelah, as there would be no differ- 
ence between the animal that died a natural death 
and one killed by the sword or by a lion; conse- 
quently Scripture speaks of an animal that was torn 
and is not dead. So thou seest that Scripture pro- 
hibited the dead animal, which is called * nebelah,' 
and that which is fatally wounded, although it is 
not yet dead, which is called 'terefah ' " (* Yad,” 
Ma'akalot Asurot, iv. 6-8; Tur Yoreh De‘ah, 29; 
Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller, in “Tosefot Yom-Tob " 
to Hul. iii. 1). ' 
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Maimonides gives the following presentation of 
the law of uncleanness: “A carcass is one of the 
‘fathers’ [principal categories] of uncleanness.” 

«Its flesh, if of the size of an olive, 
Unclean- imparts uncleanness to man and to 
ness. vessels by contact, and to earthen pots 
by being suspended within their area, 
although not even touching their sides” (Sifra, Lev. 
xi, 38) It communicates uncleanness to the gar- 
ments of one who carries it. The meat of animals, 
both permitted and forbidden, if of the size of an 
olive, imparts uncleanness. The meat of clean ani- 
mals that have been properly killed remains clean, 
although it may be unfit for eating for some other 
reason (e.g., being *terefah "), while the meat of un- 
clean animals remains unclean, even though the ani- 
mal may have been killed according to the laws of 
shehitah. The blood, as a liquid, can not impart 
uncleanness (see ‘Eduy. viii. 4), although rabbinical 
law has extended the prohibition to touching the 
blood of a carcass. The fat of the carcass does not 
impart uncleanness, because it is written, “and the 
fat of the beast that dieth of itself . . . may be used 
in any other use: but ye shall in no wise cat of it” 
(Lev. vii. 24). Hide, horns, hoofs, bones, sinews, 
and even flesh if it be so far putrefied that it is no 
longer fit to be used for food, do not possess the 
quality of uncleanness (* Yad,” She'ar Abot ha- 
Tum'ot, 1i.). 

Other uses of nebelah, except eating, are per- 
mitted, according to the generally accepted princi- 
ple of R. Abbahu. “Every prohibition of eating 
includes every other use, with the exception of 
nebelah, about which Scripture [Deut. xiv. 21] has 
expressly stated the contrary " (Pes. 91b) Another 
opinion (Sheb. vii. 3) places nebelah among those 
things which may not be made articles of com- 
merce. The Talmud (Yer. Sheb. 87c) derives from 
this Jaw the principle that things which are forbid- 
den by the Mosaic law may not be made articles 
of commerce, while things prohibited only by the 
Rabbis may. This view is generally accepted in the 
codes (“ Yad,” Ma’akalot Asurot, viii. 16; Yoreh 
De‘ah, 117, 1), and contradiction is avolded by ex- 
plaining that the prohibition against dealing in 
forbidden things is limited to such as are exclu- 
sively used for eating and to commerce when fol- 
lowed as a regular vocation (25. ; sec especially Ture 
Zahab ad loc.). 

Handling a carcass is the most despised of all 
occupations; therefore Rab advises R. Kahana: 
“Skin a carcass on the street for hire and say not I 


am a great man and the work is rcpulsive to me" 
(B. B. 110a; with some slight variations also Pes. 
118a). In Judzo-German parlance “nebelah” ap- 


plies to anti-Semites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Wiener, Die Jüdischen Speiscgesetzc, pp. 
220-215, Breslau, 1895. 
E. G. II. D. 


NEBICH (NEBBICH): Judxo-German term 
carrying the sense of “regret " and “pity.” It is 
used as a noun, an adverb, and most often as an in- 
terjection; e.g., * Nebich, the poor man”; “He is a 
great nebich" (object of pity). The etymological 
explanation is doubtful. Zunz (*G. V." p. 456) 


gu 
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thinks it is of Polish origin; others, as M. Gruen- 
baum (“Judisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie,” 1882, p. 
394), derive it from the German “Nie bei euch,” 
based on Lam. i, 12, which Jewish commentators 
(Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and others) read as “May such a 
calamity not come upon you.” Polish Jews often 
use the Hebrew words of that passage, “Lo ‘ale- 
kem,” in the same sense. 
A D. 


NEBO, MOUNT: According to Deut. xxxii. 


49 and xxxiv. 1-8, it was from this mountain that 


Moses, just before his death, surveyed the promised 
land. Both these passages belong to the Priestly 
Code (P). This mountain is probably the same as 
the “Pisgah” of Deut. iii. 27 (D) and Num. xxi. 20 
(J). In Num. xxxiii. 47 (P) Nebo is said to be in 
the “mountains of Abarim.” ABARIM therefore must 
have been a general name for the mountains of the 
region, while Pisgah was the mountain the top of 
which was called “ Nebo” (comp. Deut. iii. 97). 

The name “Nebo” survives in “Jabal Naba,” by 
which name one of the mountains which form the 
ragged edge of Moab overlooking the Dead Sea is 
known. Scholarsnow generally identify this moun- 
tain with the Biblical Nebo. It lies five miles south- 
west of Heshbon, two miles northwest of Madeba, 
and nine miles east of the northern end of the Dead 
Sea. From the plain on which Madeba stands the 
ground slopes gently downward. At the summit 
of Jabal Naba it rises again slightly, and a cairn 
marks an ancient holy site. An extensive view 
is obtained from this point, but not so extensive 
as the one described in Deut. xxxiv. 1-8. Follow- 
ing the ridge somewhat more than a mile to the 
northwest, one comes out upon à spur now called 
“Jabal Sijagha," which, though lower, affords a 
still wider view because of its overhanging position. 
It is the prevailing opinion of modern scholars that 
this is the point indicated as the “top of Pisgah.” 
The outlook from this point is beautiful, extensive, 
and interesting. Hermon can be seen far to the 
north; a great extent of the Jordan valley, the hills 
of the central range from Carmel to Hebron, and all 
of the northern end of the Dead Sea are in view. 
The east-Jordanic country is not visible, and pro- 
jecting ridges cut off the view to the south; nor 
can the Mediterranean be seen. 

Various explanations have been suggested to ac- 
count for the inconsistency between this view and 
the description of Deut. xxxiv. 1-8, which leaves it 
to be supposed that the land of Gilead, and even the 
Mediterranean, could be seen. Driver (* Deuteron- 
omy,” p. 420) regards the description as hy perbol- 
ical; Chapman (Hastings, * Dict. Bible") thinks the 
writer gave the boundaries of the land, the greater 
portion of which could be seen from this point; 
while Peters (“ Jour. Bib. Lit.” xxii. 28 e£ seq.) thinks 
that he had in mind the view from Jabal Usha‘, 
near Al-Salt, but wrongly connected it with Jabal 
Naba. Chapman’s explanation seems the most prob- 
able. 

The name “Nebo” is the Hebrew form of the 
name of the Babylonian god Nabu, and was no 
doubt attached to the spot during the time prior to 
the reign of Thothmes ITI., when Babylonian civili- 
zation was dominant in Syria and Palestine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. A. Smith, Historical Geog. of the Holy 
Land, 1895, pp. 562 et seq.: Buhl, Geographie des Alten 
deu m 1896, p. 122; Driver, Deuteronomy, 1895, pp. 419 
E. C. G. A. B. 
NEBRASKA: One of the central units of the 

United States of America; admitted into the Union 

in 1854. Jews traversed the state on their way to 

California during the gold-finding period of 1848- 

1849; there is, however, no record of their settling 

in Nebraska until 1856, when Meyer Hellman and 

Aaron Cahn, floating a house down the river, settled 

where the city of Omaha now stands. + Not until 

the close of the Civil wardid the Jewish settlement 
become noticeable, and with the advent of Max 

Meyer in 1866 a progressive spirit became apparent. 

The “seventies” and “eighties” brought a large 

Hungarian and German element, which was subse- 

quently supplemented by Russian and Rumanian 

accretions. The present (1904) Jewish population 
of the state is about 3,800. The Jewish population 
of Omaha is about 3,200. The Temple Israel con- 
gregation there was organized in 18608. It held its 
first services in the old Masonic Hall. The follow- 
ing rabbis have served the congregation: L. Abra- 

ham, David Stern, Rosenspitz, E. H. Harfield, N. 

I. Benson, William Rosenau, Leo M. Franklin, and 

Abram Simon. The congregation maintains a La- 

dies’ Aid and Sewing Society (organized in 1896) 

and the Temple Israel Sisterhood (1908). Its burial- 

ground, the Pleasant Hill Cemetery, was purchased 

in 1872. 

The Midrash Haggodol congregation (Orthodox) 
was organized in 1886, but is now known as the 
" Chevra Israel" congregation. A bikkur bolim in- 
stituted as a charitable society in 1882 is now a con- 
gregation, meeting on the important holy days aud 
known as the “Hungarian Congregation” (Ortho- 
dox); it has its own cemetery. The Congregation 
B’nai Adas Israel (Russian) was organized in 1886 and 
owns a cemetery. The Congregation Chov've Zion 
is now (1904) three years old and has its own ceme- 
tery. Among the Jewish charitable societies of 
Omaha are the Wise Memorial Hospital (incorpo- 
rated 1901) and the Association of Jewish Charities. 

The city of Lincoln has a Jewish population of 
about 350. The Congregation B'nai Yeshurun (Re- 
form) holds services every other Sunday night, one 
of the Omaha rabbis officiating; it was organized in 
1882. Connected with it are the Naomi Aid Society 
(organized in 1886), the Mount Lebanon Cemetery 
Association (1892), and the Unity Social Club (1898). 
The Tiffereth Israel congregation and the Congre- 
gation Talmud Tora (both Orthodox) together main- 
tain one cemetery. Both elements meet in the Lin- 
coln City Lodge No. 377, I. O. D. B. (organized 1888). 
The congregations of Hastings and Nebraska 
City have cemeteries of their own; they hold holy 
day services in conjunction with the Grand Island. 
community. The legal and medical professions have 
strong Jewish representatives in Nebraska. The 
office of State Fish Commissioner has been held for 
many years by Robert Oberfelder of mney 

A. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR.— Biblical Data: The 
son of Nabopolassar; became king of Babylon in 
604 n.c. as Assyria was on the decline; died 561. 
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His name, either in this spelling or in the more cor- 
rect form, Nebuchadrezzar (from the original, 
“ Nabu-kudurri-usur " = “Nebo, defend my bound- 
ary ”), is found more than ninety times in the Old 
'Testament. 

Nebuchadnezzar's first notable act was the over- 
throw of the Egyptian army under Necho at the 
Euphrates in the fourth year of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
xlvi. 2). It is entirely reasonable to suppose that at 
the same time he descended upon Palestine and 
made Jehoiakim his subject (II Kings xxiv. 1). 
This campaign took place in 605. The next year 
Nebuchadnezzar became king of Babylon; and he 
ruled for forty-three years, or until 561. Jehoiakim 
served him for three years, and then rebelled. He 
doubtless incited the neighboring tribes (db. verse 2) 
to persecute Judah and bring its king to respect his 
oath. In 598 Nebuchadnezzar himself came west- 
ward, took Jehoiakim (II Chron, xxxvi. 6) and 
probably slew him, casting out his dead body un- 
buried (Jer. xxii. 19, xxxvi. 30), and carried captive 
to Babylon 8,023 Jews (Jer. lii. 28). He placed Je- 
hoiachin, the dead king'sson, on the throne. Three 

months were sufficient to prove Jehoia- 

Slays chin's character (Ezek. xix. 5-9). He 

Jehoiakim. was taken with 10,000 of the best of 

the people of Jerusalem and carried to 

Babylon. His uncle Mattaniah, whose name was 

changed to Zedekiah, was put on the throne by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 597. 

Egypt was continually intriguing with south- 
western Asia, and was now courting the friendship 
of Zedekiah. This became so noticeable that Ju- 
dah's king made a journey to Babylon in the fourth 
year of his reign (Jer. li. 59), probably to assure Neb- 
uchadnezzar of hisloyalty to him. But by the ninth 
year of his reign Zedekiah became so friendly with 
the Egyptians that he made a league with them and 
thereupon rebelled against the King of Babylon. 
With due despatch Nebuchadnezzar and his army 
left for the Westland. He placed his base of action 
at Riblah in the north, and went southward and laid 
siege to Jerusalem. By some message the Egyp- 
tians learned of the siege and hastily marched to the 
relief of the beleaguered ally. The Babylonians 
raised the siege (Jer. xxxvii. 8-5) long enough to 
repulse the Egyptian arms, and came back and set- 
tled about Jerusalem. At the end of eighteen 
months (586) the wall yielded. Zedekiah and his 
retinue fled by night, but were overtaken in the 
plains of the Jordan. The king and his sons were 
brought before Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah; the sons 
were slain, and the king’s eyes bored out; and he 
was carried in chains to Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar 
caused Jerusalem to be destroyed, and the sacred 
vessels of the Temple to becarried to Babylon. He 
placed Gedaliah in authority over the Jews who re- 
mained inthe land. In the twenty-third year of his 
reign Nebuchadnezzar’s captain of the guard car- 
ried away 745 Jews, who had been gathered from 
those scattered through the land. Nebuchadnezzar 
entered Egypt also (Jer. xlvi. 18-26; Ezek. xxix. 
2-20), according to his own inscriptions about 567, 
and dealt a severe blow to its supremacy and power. 

The representations in the Book of Daniel of 
Nebuchadnezzar's greatness are doubtless correct; 


salem (Lam. R. £.c.). 


and there is reason for believing that he was the 
great builder and glorifier of his capital. He was 
succeeded by his son Evil-merodach. 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 
—— In Rabbinical Literature: Nebuchadnezzar, 
the “wicked one" (^ha-rasha'"; Meg. 11a; Hag. 
18b; Pes. 118a), was a son—or descendant?—of the 
Queen of Sheba by her marriage with Solomon 
(“Alphabet Ben Sira,” ed. Venice, 21b; comp. 
Brül's “Jahrb.” ix. 9) and a son-in-law of Sen- 
nacherib (Targ. to Isa. x. 82; Lam. R., Introduction, 
28, says *a grandson "), with whom he took part in. 
the expedition of the Assyrians against Hezekiah, 
being one of the few who were not destroyed by the 
angels before Jerusalem (Sanh. 95b). He came to 
thé throne in the fourth year of King Jehoiakim of 
Judah, whom he subjugated and, seven years later, 
killed after that king had rebelled. Nebuchadnez- 
zar did not on this occasion go to Jerusalem, but. 
received the Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem at 
Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, informing that body 
that it was not his intention to destroy the Temple, 
but that the rebellious Jehoiakim must be delivered 
to him, which in fact was done (Seder ‘Olam R. 
xxv.; Midr. ‘Eser Galuyyot, ed. Grünhut, “Sefer ha- 
Likkutim,” iii.; Lev. R. xix.; comp. JEHOIAKIM IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 

According to Josephus (* Ant.” x. 6, § 3), the King 
of Judah voluntarily received Nebuchadnezzar and 
his army in the city; but Nebuchadnezzar treacher- 
ously broke the compact between them, and mas- 
sacred the king together with the strongest and most. 

beautiful inhabitants of Jerusalem. 


Holds No Nebuchadnezzar then carried away 
Oath into captivity 5,000 Judeans and 7,000: 
Sacred. of the other tribes, including all the 


nobles and scholars of the city (Jo- 
sephus, /.c. ; Seder ‘Olam R./.c.; Midr. ‘Eser Galuy- 
yot, /.¢.). 

When he celebrated his triumph in Babylon and 
told his subjects how he had made Jehoiachin king 
in the place of his rebellious father Jehoiakim, they 
reminded him of the proverb: “A poor dog has no 
good progeny.” Nebuchadnezzar then returned to 


. Daphne, where he received the Great Sanhedrin and 


told it that he desired to take King Jehoiachin to 
Babylon. When it delivered the king to him, Je- 
hoiachin was cast into prison for life (Lev. R. xix. 
6; comp. Seder ‘Olam R. l.c.; Yer. Shek. vi. 49a; 
and JEHOIACHIN IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 
The King of Babylon again showed how little sacred. 
an oath was to him; for, although he had pledged 
his word that he would not harm the city, he car- 
ried captive to Babylon a large number of the in- 
habitants (Josephus, l.c. x. 7, § 1) together with the 
Ark of the Covenant (Seder ‘Olam R. Le). Al- 
though a voice from heaven uttered for eighteen 
years these words in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
“O wicked servant; go and destroy the house of 
your master, since his children no longer obey him," 
yet the king was afraid to obey the command, re- 
membering the defeat which Sennacherib had suf- 
fered in a similar attempt. Nebuchadnezzar asked 
the advice of different oracles, all of which warned 
him not to undertake the expedition against Jeru- 
Furthermore the Ammonites 
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and the Moabites, Israel's “ wicked neighbors,” gave 
inducements to Nebuchadnezzar to come by say- 
ing that the Prophets announced Judah’s downfall. 
They allayed the king’s fear lest God might send the 
same fate upon him that He had upon Sennacherib, 
by saying that God had now abandoned Israel, and 
that there were left among the people no pious ones 
able to turn away God's anger (Sanh. 96b). Nebu- 
chadnezzar decided on his expedition against Jeru- 
salem only after God showed him how He had bound 
the hands of Michael, Israel's guardian angel (Midr. 
Ekah Zuta, p. 70); and even then Nebuchadnezzar 
did not lead the expedition himself, but gave it into 
the hands of Nebuzar-adan (Pesik. R. 26 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 130b]; Sanh. 96b, above; comp. Eccl. R. 
on Eccl. x. 7, to the effect that Nebuchadnezzar, 
seated on a horse which was led by Michael, entered 
the Holy of Holies. 

At Daphne, from which place Nebuchadnezzar 
followed the operations before the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, he received the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem with 
great honors, asking the members to read and explain 
tohim the Torah. Sitting on seats of honor, they be- 
gan their explanations. When, however, they came 
to the section on the dispensation from vows (Num. 
XXX. 2 et seg.), the king cried out in anger: “I be- 
lieve it was you who released King Zedekiah from 
his oath to me." He then commanded that the 
scholars leave their seats and sit on the ground 
(Lam. R. ii. 10; Ned. 65a; comp. ZEDEKIAH IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE; “Chronicles of Jerah- 
mecl," x. 10: “the great Sanhedrin . . . who were 
slain by Nebuchadnezzar”). Zedekiah, the captive 
king, was also brought to Daphne, where Nebu- 
chadnezzar took him to task, saying that, according 
to divine and human law, Zedekiah had merited 
death, since he had sworn falsely by the name of 
God, and had rebelled against his suzerain (Pesik. 
R. Ze, fed, Friedmann, p. 181a]). 

Nebuchadnezzar was most merciless toward the 
conquered people. Dy his command the exiles on 
their way to Babylon were not allowed to stop even 
fora moment, as the king feared that they would 
pray during the respite granted them and that God 
would be willing to help them as soon as they re- 

pented (Lam. R. to v. 6; Pesik. R. 
Nebuchad- 28 [ed. Friedmann, p. 135a]). Nebu- 
nezzar's chadnezzar did not fecl safe until the 

Cruelty. exiles reached the Euphrates, the 

boundary-line of Babylon. Then he 
made a great feast on board his ship, while the 
princes of Judah lay chained and naked by the river. 
In order to increase their misery he had rolls of the 
Torah torn and made into sacks, which, filled with 
sand, he gave to the captive princes to carry (Pe- 
sik, R. dc. Led.’ Friedmann, p. 185a]; Midr. Teh. 
exxxvii.; comp. Buber’s remark ad loc. and Lam. 
R. v. 13). 

On this occasion Nebuchadnezzar ordered the 
singers of the Temple to add their music to his feast; 
but they preferred to bite off their fingers, or even to 
be killed, rather than to play their saered music 
in honor of the Dabylonian idols (Pesik. R. 81 
[ed. Friedmann, p. 144a], 28 [186a]; comp. Moszs, 
CHILDREN OF). Heheartlessly drove the captives be- 
fore him, entirely without clothing, until the inhab- 
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itants of Barr induced him to clothe them (Pesik, 
R. de. fed. Friedmann, p. 135b]. But even after 
the heavily burdened Jews finally reached Baby- 


. lonia they had no rest from the tyrant, who massa- 


cred thousands of youths whose beauty had inflamed 
the passion of the Babylonian women-——a passion 
which did not subside until the corpses were stamped 
upon and mutilated (Sanh. 99b; comp. EZEKIEL IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE). Nebuchadnezzar car- 
ried to Babylon, together with the Jews, cedar- 
trees which he had taken from Lebanon (Lam. R. 
i. 4), and millstones which he made the captive 
youths bear (Le. v. 18) Even the Jews who had 
sought refuge from the Babylonians in Ammon and 
Moab or in Egypt did not escape Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, on conquering Egypt, carried all the Jews in 
that country, including Baruch and Jeremiah, to 
Babylonia (Midr. ‘Eser Galuyyot, ed. Griinhut, l.e. 
ii. 14; Seder ‘Olam R. xxvi). Nebuchadnezzar 
was equally victorious in his expedition against 
Tyre, whose king, Hrram, his stepfather, he de- 
throned and put toa painful death (Lev. R. xviii. 
2; Yalk., Ezek. 367). 
Nebuchadnezzar, moreover, not only was a cosmo- 
crat, ruling all the earth (Meg. 11a e¢ passim), but 
he subdued the world of animals also, his charger 
being a lion, on whose neck a snake hung quietly 
(Shab. 150a, above). His godlessness was commen- 
surate with his power; he was given, among other 
vices, to pederasty, which he, as with the other 
kings, also tried to commit with the pious Zedekiah, 
but was prevented by & miracle from doing so 
(Shab. 149b; sec also Jerome on Hab. ii. 16). He 
was so greatly feared that as long as he was alive 
no one dared laugh; and when he went down 
to hell the inmates trembled, asking themselves 
whether he would rule them also (Shab. /.c.). In 
his arrogance he considered himself to be a god, and 
spoke of making a cloud in order to enthrone him- 
self like God on high (Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, 6 
led. Weiss, p. 47a, b]); but a heavenly voice cried to 
him: “O thou miscreant, son of a miscreant, and 
grandson of the miscreant Nimrod! Man lives sev- 
enty years, or at most eighty (Ps. xc. 10) The 
distance from the earth to heaven measures 500 
years; the thickness of heaven measures as much; 
and not less the distance from one heaven to the 
other” (Pes. 94a, below; Hag. 13a et passim). : 
The lot of the Jews was naturally a very sad 
one during Nebuchadnezzayr’s reign; and even DAN- 
IEL, as well as his three friends Hana- 
Behavior  niah, Mishacl, and Azariah, who were 
Toward pages at court, were often in peril of 
Israelites. their lives. This was especially the 
case when the king tried to force the 
three pages to worship the idol at Durah, and they, 
upon their refusal to do so, were thrown into the 
fiery furnace. However, the miracle performed in 
their behalf (comp. AZARIAI IN RABBINICAL Lir- 
ERATURE; EZEKIEL IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE) 
induced Nebuchadnezzar to join in praising God; 
and he was so carried away by his songs that had he 
continued he would have surpassed David, but an 
angel forced him to desist (Sanh. 92b). Yet this did 
not prevent him from massacring all the 600,000 
Jews who had obeyed his command and worshiped 
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the idol, and whom he reproached for not having 


followed the example of the three pious men and 


«rusted in God (Pirke R. El. xxxiii.). 

He finally received his well-merited punishment; 
for God changed him into an animal, as far as his 
appearance, intellect, and language were concerned. 
Ile appeared to the people with his upper half as 
an ox and the lower half as a lion, and as such he 
killed many villains. Through Daniel's prayers the 
seven years of punishment decreed for Nebuchad- 
nezzar were changed to seven months; and after the 
king had lamented his sins for forty days, had lived 
in the caves for another period of forty days, and 
had herded for the same length of time with the 
beasts of the forest, God took mercy upon him and 
allowed him to return to his throne. He repented 
and did penance for the next seven years, subsist- 
ing, on the advice of Daniel, on vegetable food. 
Theaffairs of the government he gaveinto the hands 
of seven judges, who held office for one year each. 
At the expiration of this period he wished to make 
Daniel one of his heirs; but the latter refused with 
the words: “ Far be it from me to exchange the her- 
itage of my fathers for that of one uncircumcised " 
(“The Chronicles of Jerahmeel,” ed. Gaster, lxvi. 
1-2; see also the passage quoted in the introduction, 
p. 106). 

According to another version, Nebuchadnezzar 
really spent seven years among the animals, during 
which time his son Evil-merodach ruled as king (see, 

however, Josephus, £e. x. 10, § 6); 
Among the but when he returned he cast this son 
Animals. into prison for life. "Therefore after 
Nebuchadnezzar had died and the 
nobles of the realm came to the son to swear fealty 
tohim as their king, he did not dare listen to them 
until they brought the corpse of his father, so that 
he could convince himself that the latter really was 
dead (Lev. R. xviii. 12). Others say that Evil- 
merodach himself exhumed the body of his father, 
because the people believed that Nebuchadnezzar 
was not really dead—that he had simply disap- 
peared as he had once before, and that they would 
be severely punished by him if at his return he 
found that they had invested another king. The 
body of the dead monarch was therefore dragged 
through the city so that the people might see it 
(Targ. Sheni, beginning; Jerome on Isa. xiv. 19; see 
also “The Chronicles of Jerahmeel,” Ixvi. 6; a 
shorter version is given in Seder ‘Olam R. xxviil.). 
This was the shameful end of Nebuchadnezzar, after 
à reign of forty years (Seder ‘Olam R. l.c. 45; Pesik. 
R., ed. Buber, xxvii. [ed. Friedmann, p. 168b, 40]; 
Josephus, l.c. x. 11, $$ 1, 43). 

That Nebuchadnezzar, in spite of all his wicked- 
ness, was chosen by God to rule over Israel and all 
the earth, was due, according to some, to the fact 
that he was a descendant of Merodach-baladan, to 
whom God granted, as a reward fora pious deed, 
that three of his descendants, namely, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his son Evil-merodach, and Belshazzar, 
should become world-rulers (Pesik. R., ed. Buber, 
ii. 14a; comp. Mmropacn-BaLaDAN. According to 
another rabbinical legend, Nebuchadnezzar was 
the secretary of Baladan. The latter wrote a let- 
ter to Hezekiah (II Kings xx. 12) in Nebuchad- 


nezzar's absence, who, on his return, was informed 
of its contents, which began as follows: “ Greet- 
ings to the king Hezekiah, to the city of Jeru- 
salem, and to the great God." “What!” exclaimed 
Nebuchadnezzar, “you call Him the great God, and 
yet you mention His name at the end, whereas it 
should be at the beginning!” Nebuchadnezzar then 
ran after the messenger, to take the letter and re- 
write it. God, therefore, rewarded him with the 
rulership of the world ; and if the angel Gabriel had 
not kept Nebuchadnezzar from overtaking the mes- 
senger, his power would have become still greater, 
and the Jews would in consequence have suffered still 
more at his hands. 

Compare AHAB, SON OF KOLAIAH, IN RABBIN- 
ICAL LITERATURE. 
W. B, L. G. 

NEBUSHASBAN : The first-named of the four 
chief officers sent by Nebuzar-adan to take Jeremiah 
out of the court of the guard (Jer. xxxix. 13) and 
to deliver him into safe hands. The position of this 
ofücialis not known. The equivalent of the name 
in Babylonian-Assyrian is probably * Nabu-shuzib- 
anni" — *Nabu, save me." This same name is 
found as belonging to one of the sons of Necho L., 
who paid tribute to Assurbanipal (Brugsch, “ Gesch. 
Aegyptens," pp. 720, 724). It occurs occasionally 
in the Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions in lists of 
names, and is thus found to be given in correct form 
in the Old Testament. 


E. C. LME 


NEBUZAR-ADAN.—Biblical Data: Captain 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s body-guard. Nebuzar-adan 
entered Jerusalem in 586 B.C., burned the Temple, the 
king's palace, and the houses of the great, razed the 
walls of the city, and carried many of its people 
into captivity. He broke up and carried away the 
brass pillars of the Temple and all the material of 
the Temple service that was of sufficient value. The 
chief priest Seraiah, the second priest Zephaniah, 
and the chief men of the city, he took to Riblah, in 
the land of Hamath, and there put them to death 
(II Kings xxv. 8-22). Five years later, “in the 
three and twentieth year of Nebuchadnezzar,” Neb- 
uzar-adan came again and carried 745 others into 
captivity (Jer. lii. 90). 

E. C. S. O. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Nebuzar-adan, 
called also Arioch because he fought the Jews like 
alion (comp. ARIOCH IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE), 
was sent by Nebuchadnezzar to conquer Jerusalem 
because the king was afraid to conduct the war 
himself (comp. NEBUCHADNEZZAR IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE). Although Nebuzar-adan had wit- 
nessed Sennacherib’s defeat before the walls of 
Jerusalem (Sanh. 95b), he did not hesitate to obey 
his master’s commands. He went to Jerusalem with 
200 mule-loads of iron axes. Although made of 
a kind of iron that shattered ordinary iron, they 
broke before a single gate of the city was pierced, 
and Nebuzar-adan was about to go away, fearing 
a fate similar to Sennacherib’s, when he suddenly 
heard a voice from heaven saying: “Leaper and 
son of a leaper, O Nebuzar-adan, leap! for the time 
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gate with his one remaining ax, and the gate opened, 
so that he was able to enter Jerusalem with his army. 


When Nebuzar-adan came tothe hall of the Tem- 


ple, he noticed at a certain spot blood which was 
still bubbling, being the unjustly shed blood of the 
prophet Zechariah, son of Jehoiada (II Chron. xxiv. 
21; comp. ZECHARIAH). Asking the meaning of it, 
he was told that it was sacrificial blood. He, how- 
ever, convinced himself at once of the falseness of 
this statement by ordering many sacrificial animals 
to be slaughtered, whose blood dried in the ordinary 
way. On being threatened, the Jews told him the 
truth, saying: “This is the blood of a priest and a 
prophet whom the people of Jerusalem have killed 
because he foretold the destruction of the city.” 
Then Nebuzar-adan said: “I will pacify the mur- 
dered prophet.” We caused the scholars to be 
brought in and killed them on the bloody spot. 
Still, however, the blood was not pacified. He then 
had the youths who were attending the schools 
massacred, but with the same result. After having 
killed 94 times 10,000 people in order to pacify the 
prophet’s blood, it still continued to bubble. Fi- 
nally he said: “Zechariah, Zechariah! I have killed 
the best among them. Do you wish that they shall 
all die?” Thereupon the blood was immediately 
quieted. This made such dn impression upon 
Nebuzar-adan that he said: “If all these people suf- 
fered so much for having killed but one man, what 
will happen to me?” He then fled from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, sent home his testament, and embraced Ju- 
daism (Git. 576; Sanh. 96b; the Jerusalem sources, 
Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 69a, b, Pesik., ed. Buber, xv. 122a, 
and Eccl. R. to x. 4, do not give Nebuzar-adan’s 
conversion to Judaism). 

In the Haggadah Nebuzar-adan is the type of a 
reliable and respectful servant; and it is said that 
he had fastened the image of Nebuchadnezzar, his 
master, to his wagon, so that he might always feel 
that he stood in the latter's presence (Sanh. 96b, 
above; Ex. R. xlvi. 4). Compare JEREMIAH IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 

E. C. L. G. 

NECHO (73) and 353): King of Egypt from 
610 to 594 B.c.; son of Psam(m)ethik L, of the 
twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasty. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 158), he undertook to connect an arm 
of the Nile with the Red Sea by means of a canal; 
he was really opening a canal which Rameses II. 
had begun (comp. Budge, “History of Egypt,” vi. 
219). Necho did not finish the work, which was 
completed by Darius I. Necho also employed Phe- 
nicians to circumnavigate Africa, which they did 
in the space of three years (Herodotus, iv. 42). 

As the Assyrian empire was tottering to its fall 
Necho marched (608) into Asia to share in the spoil. 
Josiah, King of Judah, who sought to check his 
progress, was defeated and killed by Necho at Me- 
giddo (comp. II Kings xxiii. 29 e£ seg.; II Chron. 
Xxxv. 20 et seg.). Three months later Necho sum- 
moned Jehoahaz, whom the Judeans had made king, 
to appear before him at his camp at Riblah, put 
Jehoahaz in chains, and took him captive to Egypt. 
He raised Jehoahaz's brother Eliakim to the throne, 


eee 


has come when the sanctuary shall be destroyed and 
the Temple burned.” Then he pounded upon the 


changing his name to Jehoiakim, and laid upon 
Judah a tribute of 100 talents of silver and a talent 
of gold. Whether Necho accomplished more than 
this in the course of this campaign the sources do 
not show. 

Four years later Necho was again in Asia, and 
suffered at Carchemish a severe defeat at the hands 
of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xl vi. 2), being compelled to 
retreat hastily to Egypt. Had not Nebuchadnezzar 
been called to Babylon by the death of his father, 
Egypt would have been invaded by the Babylonian. 
It was, no doubt, Necho who induced Jehoiakim to 
rebel against Nebuchadnezzar in 599 (II Kings xxiv. 
1) This was probably his last attempt to interfere 
in Palestinian affairs. 

No Egyptian inscription from Necho's reign has 
been found beyond a stele recording the death of 
an Apis bull. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Paton, Karly History of Syria and Palestine, 

901, pp. 273-276; Budge, History of Egypt, vi. 218-226. 

E. C. G. A. B. 

NECROMANCY: Divination by aid of the 
dead issaid to have been common among the Persians 
(Strabo, xvi. 2, 89, vekvouávreic), and at a later time 
among the Greeks and Romans as well (see passages 
in Winer, "B. R.” ii. 26). The Israelites possi- 
bly borrowed the art from the Persians, and prac- 
tised it extensively, so that the Bible repeatedly for- 
bids it (Lev. xix. 81; xx. 0, 27; Deut. xviii. 11; 
I Sam. xx viii. ; Isa. viii. 19). There were three classes 
of necromancers, “ob,” *yidde'onij" and "doresh 
el ha-metim " (questioner of the dead), the first two 
usually being mentioned together. While the gen- 
eral meaning of “ob” and * yidde'oni" is clear, their 
etymology and exact connotation have not yet been 
determined. “Ob” is said to denote the soothsay- 
ing spirit (in this sense as early as Josephus, “ Ant.” 
vi. 4, § 2) or the ghost of the dead (Baudissin, 
“Studien,” pp. 141 e£ seg.; Davies, “ Magic, Divina- 
tion,” etc., pp. 86 et seg.). The Septuagint generally 
translates the word by é£yyaerpíuvtoc = “ ventrilo- 
quist," deriving this meaning from the tone of voice 
adopted by the necromancer. Jewish tradition 
says: *Ob is the python, who speaks from his arm- 
pits; yidde'oni is he who speaks with his mouth" 
(Sanh. vii. 7; Sifra, Lev. xx. 27). According to the 
Talmud (l.e. 65b), the yidde‘oni used a bone of the 
animal called * yaddua‘” in his mouth, which is made 
to speak by magic. The “possessor of the ob” 
stooped while speaking, to make it appear as if the 
spirit spoke from his joints and arms (id.). Two 
objects are mentioned by means of which the necro- 
mancer worked, one being a human skull (but see 
also Levy, “Neuhebr. Worterb.” i, 587b, 8.0. m3). 

Although the Bible does not mention the appa- 
ratus used in necromancy, that some sort of para- 
phernalia was employed is clear from the mention 
of teraphim, etc. (II Kings xxiii. 24), and also from 
the expressions which designate the employ ment of 
the oracle (5. xxi. 6; II Chron. xxxiii. 6: Lev. xx. 

21 et passim). The Bible indicates 

Parapher- still more clearly the manner of ap- 
nalia. pearance and speech. Samuel was 
manifested to the witeh of Endor as 

an old man covered with a mantle, so that she im- 
mediately recognized him as a man of God. The 
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chade invoked evidently assumed the same shape 
that he had had in life. The form, however, was 
visible only to the necromancer, while the ques- 
tioner heard merely the voice (I Sam. xxviii. 19, 14). 
The latter sounded as if it came out of the earth, 
the speech of these necromancers being therefore 
called whispering and muttering (Isa. viii. 19, xxix. 
4), The questioner prepared himself by fasting to 
be in a proper spiritual condition to receive the 
ghostly visitant (ib. verse 20; Sanh. 65b). 

The fact that necromancy was classed with idol- 
atry and all kinds of magic shows its connection 
therewith, and, probably, its foreign origin (Deut. 
xviii. 10, 11; II Kings xxi. 6, xxiii. 24; Isa. 
xix. 3 ef passim). Necromancy, like idolatry and 
magic in general, was practised chiefly by women 
(I Sam. xxviii. T. Saul, who applied in his distress 
to a female necromancer, had previously driven 
from the country all those who practised divination 
by aid of the dead (čb. 9). But Manasseh favored 
them ag well as all other idolaters (II Kings xxi. 6); 
his elder contemporary, the prophet Isaiah, has in 
fact given the most explicit references to necro- 
mancers (Isa. viii. 19, xix. 8, xxix. 4) Josiah, who 
took for his guide the newly discovered book of the 
Law, destroyed them (II Kings xxiii. 24). 

Nevertheless, even in. post-Diblical times the 
necromancers persisted in practising their art, in 
spite of all measures directed against them, and 
notwithstanding frequent interdicts in the Torah. 
The principal passage of the Talmud referring to 
them has been given above. The teachers of the 
Talmud call magicians “those that dig up the dead " 

(B. B. 58a et passim) and “those who 
In predict by means of bones of the 

Talmudic dead.” A Babylonian scholar declared 

Times. the art and speech of osteomanty to 

be deceitand falsehood (Ber. 59a). In 
general, however, the veracity of the spirit was not 
doubted, since even the ghost of Samuel had been 
evoked, according to I Sam. xxviii. (see Shab. 152b). 
It was regarded asa rule that if the necromancer 
saw the ghost which he evoked, the questioner 
heard the voice; but if the latter saw the appari- 
tion, the necromancer heard the voice. To hear and 
tosee at the same time was impossible (Sanh. 65; 
comp. Josephus, 7.¢.). When Onkelos bar Kalo- 
nikos, nephew of the emperor Titus, was thinking 
of embracing Judaism, he evoked the spirits of 
Titus, Balaam, and Jesus in succession, and asked 
them for advice. The first two dissuaded him, 
while Jesus counseled him to carry out his intention 
(Git. 56b-57b). Rab (d. 947), the foremost teacher 
of Babylon, * performed some ceremony in the cem- 
etery, and ascertained that 99 out of 100 persons die 
from the evil eye and that only one dies a natural 
death? (B. M. 107b, above). A later Babylonian 
teacher says that the necromancer burned incense to 
the demon, and thus questioned him (Karet 8b). 

A more innocent mode of necromancy was listen- 
ing secretly to the conversation of the dead (Ber. 
Le.), Some persons fasted and spent the night ina 
cemetery, in order that the “spirit of uncleanness j 
might visit them and enable them to find out the 
future or other hidden matters (Sanh. 65b; Hag. 3b), 
since the dead were supposed to dwell in an unclean 
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place. This belief may be implied in Isa. lxv. 4 
(comp. Acts xvi. 16). This kind of necromancy is 
perhaps meant in the expression "a consulter with 
familiar spirits" (Deut. xviii. 11). According to 
Jewish tradition, necromancy will be punished by 
God and not by man (Sanh. l.c. et passim). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Reli- 
gionsgesch. i. 141 et seq., Leipsic, 1876; Brecher, Das Tran- 
scendentale, Magie und Magische Heilarten im Talmud, pp. 
195 et seq., Vienua, 1850; Davies, Magic, Divination, and 
Demonology Among the Hebrews and T heir Neighbors, 
pp. 85-89, London, 1898 (with voluminous bibliography); W. 
R. Smith, Rel. of Sem. p. 198; the Bible dictionaries of 
Cheyne, Hastings, Winer, and others; JEW. ENCYC. Y. 199, 
S.V. ENDOR, THE WITCH OF. 


J. L. B. 


NEDARIM (“Vows”): A treatise in the Mish- 
nah, Tosefta, and both Talmuds, devoted chiefly to 
a discussion of the regulations contained in Num. 
xxx. 2-17. The place assigned to this treatise in 
the mishnaic order of Seder Nashim differs in the 
various editions, although it is generally placed 
third both in the Mishnah and in the Tosefta. In 
the Mishnah it is divided into eleven chapters con- 
taining ninety paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i: The phrases, words, and corruptions of 
words (e.g., *konam," “ konah,” “konas,” instead of 
“korban”; “herek,” “herek,” “ herep,” instead of 
“herem”; “shebuta,” “ shekuka,” instead of “ she- 
bu‘ah”) which are considered as vows, oaths, or 
bans ($$ 1-2); different cireumlocutions for the word 
“korban”; names of the various kinds of sacrifices 
and parts of the sacrifice which are considered vows 
(8S 2-4). These expressions are regarded as vows 
when one says: “May its use be forbidden me, as 
the use of a dedicated korban is forbidden”; and 
any of the expressions noted above or any circum- 
locution may be substituted for the word “ korban.” 

Ch. ii.: If, on the other hand, one says: “ May its 
use be forbidden me, as the use of things forbidden 
in the Torah ” (e.g., unclean animals), this expression 
is not considered a vow ($ 1); for one would then 
be able by his own words to make things as unlawful 
as are the things forbidden by the Torah itself. The 
difference between an oath and a vow, and in what 
respects an oath is considered the more rigorous, 
and in what respects a vow is so regarded ($5 2-8); 
vows with and without restrictions; the difference 
between the Judeans and the Galileans in regard to 
the ordinary “ herem ” ($4); evasions which of them- 
selves invalidate vows (§ 5). 

Ch. iii: Enumeration of the four kinds of vows 
which scholars have declared invalid in themselves 
($$ 1-3); persons who may be deceived by white 

lies; whether a false oath is permitted 


Explana- in case of necessity (& 4); interpreta- 
tion tion of certain expressions in VOWS; 
of Terms. persons meant by the terms “ seafarer ” 


and “landsman.” The phrase “those 
who reston the Sabbath ” includes the Cutzans, but 
“the children of Noah” are only Gentiles, and “the 
children of Abraham” only the Jews. “The cir- 
cumcised” denotes a Jew, even though he is uncir- 
cumcised, while “uncircumcised” is applied to 
pagans, even if they are circumcised; in this con- 
nection several maxims of different tannaim are 
quoted to show the importance and significance of 
circumcision (£8 5-11). 
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Ch. iv.: If one is prevented by vows from en- 
joying another's society, he may be instructed by 
the latter in the Midrash, halakot, and haggadot, 
but not in the Scriptures, and he may also be treated 
by that person in illness (83 1-4); further regula- 
tions concerning one's relations with a person 
whose society he has vowed not to enjoy ($8 5-8). 

Ch. v.: How persons who have a house, bath, 
or the like in common, but have vowed not to asso- 
ciate with one another, may make use of the public 
parks and the communal institutions; in this con- 
nection it is stated that it was customary to deed 
such parks and institutions to the nasi as his pri- 
vate property, so that no citizen could deprive an- 
other of them. 

Ch. vi.: What is forbidden to one who has vowed 
to refrain from boiled, roasted, salted, or preserved 
food (S8 1-3); what is forbidden to one who has 

vowed to refrain from meat, fish, milk, 
Vows wine, or other things ($$ 4-10). 
About Ch. vii.: Further details regarding 
Food. what is understood by vegetables, 
grain, clothes, house, bed, or city, in 
connection with vows (S8 1-5); whether one may 
enjoy a substitute for what he has vowed to deny 
himself (£3 6-7); conditional vows of renunciation 
for a certain time (S8 8-9). 

Ch. viii.: Further details regarding vows of re- 
nunciation for a definite time, and ways of interpret- 
ing certain expressions in determining such a time 
(88 1-6); vows of renunciation which may be can- 
celed without asking the opinion of a scholar (S 7). 

Ch. ix.: Remission of vows by a scholar, and cir- 
cumstances to which the scholar may refer in order 
to find grounds for such a dispensation (£3 1-9); 
the noble conduct of R. Ishmael on remitting a vow 
which had been made to the detriment of a girl, and 
how at his death the Jewish women sang a dirge 
beginning, “O daughters of Israel, weep for R. Isl- 
mael” (3 10). 

Ch. x.: Regarding the annulment of a daughter's 
vows by her father, or of a wife’s by her husband 

($$ 1-8); the custom of the scholars 
Vows of a of canceling the vows of their daugh- 
Daughter. ters or wives (8 4); the time after 

which a husband may annul the vows 
of his wife; whether the levir may cancel the vows 
of his sister-in-law ($3 5-6); whether a husband 
may annul at the outset the future vows of his 
wife ($ 7); the aggravating or ameliorating con- 
sequences arising from the rule that the father or 
the husband may cancel à vow only on the day 
on which he learns of it ($ 8; comp. Num. xxx. 
6, 13). | 

Ch. xi: Vows of a wife or a daughter which 
may be annulled (Z3 1-4); erroneous or partial an- 
nulment is invalid ($$ 5-6); interpretation and ex- 
planation of the passage Num. xxx. 10 (8$ 9); enu- 
meration of the nine virgins whose vows may not 
be canceled ($ 10); the regulation laid down by the 
scholars which was intended to make it impossible 
fora wife to take such vows as would force her 
husband to seek a divorce, as was customary in 
ancient times (S 11). 

The Tosefta to this treatise has only seven chap- 
ters; it contains various details which serve to ex- 


plain the Mishnah. Thus, Tosef. i. elucidates the 
regulation in Mishnah i. 1 referring to the vows of 
the pious. Both Gemaras discuss and 
Gemara. explain the several mishnayot, and 
both, especially the Babylonian Ge- 

mara, contain numerous maxims, statements, stories, 
and legends. The following interesting sayings 
from the Babylonian Gemara may be quoted: “A 
modest man will not easily commit sin”; “The an- 
cestors of the impudent never stood on Mount Sinai” 
(20a); " The irascible suffer the most diverse pains 
of hell” (22a); “If the people of Israel had not 
sinned, they would have had only the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua" (22b); *Only the man de- 
void of understanding is poor; for a Palestinian 
proverb says, 'IIe who has understanding has all 
things; but he who has no understanding has noth- 
ing '? (41a); "Work is great: it honors the work- 
man” (40b); “Whoever exalts himself will be 
brought low by God” (55a); “One should not study 
in order to be called ‘scholar’ or ‘master,’ but out 
of love for the Law; for then fame and recognition 
will come in due course” (62a); “Take care of the 
children of the poor, who often become scholars”: 
“ Why have scholars very often no learned children? 
In order that science may not be thought transmis- 
sible by inheritance and that scholars may not pride 
themselves on an aristocracy of mind” (81a). 

Especially noteworthy are the Masoretic remarks 
on the division into verses, and on keri and ketib, 
Which do not entirely agree with the present Maso- 
rah (397b-88a). The passage in the Palestinian Ge- 
mara, iii. 2, is also of interest, since in it the various 
conflicting statements and regulations found in the 
Torah, such as Lev. xviii. 16 and Deut. xxv. 5 et 
seq., are collated, and it is explained that these ap- 
parently contradictory sentences were pronounced 
together; Deut. xxv. 5 is, therefore, only an excep- 
tion to, but does not nullify, the prohibition con- 
tained in Lev. xviii. 16. The Palestinian Gemara 
is also noteworthy for its account of the letters 
Which Judah ha-Nasi I. addressed to R. Joshua’s 
nephew Hananiah, who would not submit to the 
nasi (vi, 8). l 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


NEDERLANDSCHE ISRAELIET, HET. 
See PERIODICALS, 


NEGA‘IM (“Placues,” “Leprosy "): A treatise 


. of the order Tohorot in the Mishnah and the To- 


sefta, which treats of the rules concerning leprosy 
and the infection of clothing and dwellings (Lev. 
xiii. Xiv.). In most editions it isthe fourth treatise 
of the order, and it is divided into fourteen chap- 
ters containing one hundred and fifteen paragraphs 
in all. 

Ch. i.: Different kinds of leprosy ($ 1-4); days 
on which leprosy may first be inspected; deferment 
of the subsequent inspection to the following day if 
the day set falls on a Sabbath; the aggravating or 
ameliorating consequences attending such a post- 
ponement (£8 4-6). 

Ch. ii.: Time of day at which leprosy may be in- 
spected; the priests who make the inspection; the 
priest may not inspect leprosy on his own body, 
garment, or house. In this connection it is stated 
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ibat a wise man may not redeem his own vows nor 
inspect his own firstlings. 

Ch, iii.: Those who are defiled by leprosy ; time 
after which, and signs by which, the different kinds 
of leprosy are declared to be unclean. 

Gh. iv.: The different signs which indicate that 

leprosy is unclean; ways in which the 


Signs of different signs cause defilement; con- 
Leprosy. cerning the simultaneous appearance 


of two signs in a case of leprosy. 

Ch. v. : Doubtful cases of leprosy ; doubtful cases of 
leprosy in which it is considered as unclean oras clean. 

Ch. vi.: Size of the leprous spot, and how it be- 
comes unclean by the sound flesh in it; the twenty- 
four extremities of limbs, which do not cause un- 
cleanness, although they are sound flesh in à leprous 
spot; parts of the human body which do not become 
unclean through a leprous spot, 

Ch. vii.: Leprous spots in general which are Clean ; 
changes inthe spot; cases in which the spot becomes 
clean by removing the sign of uncleanness; cases in 
which the leprosy is entirely cut away. 

Ch. viii.: The spreading of leprosy over the en- 
tire body; cases in which such a spread causes un- 
cleanness, and those in which it causes cleanness; 
how the reappearance of the extremities of limbs 
nullifies the effect of thespreading; advantages and 
disadvantages arising from showing one's leprosy 
to the priest, 

Ch. ix.: Time after which, and signs by which, 
boils (*shehin ") and burnings (* mik wah ") are de- 
clured unclean. 

Ch. x.: Time after which, and signs by which, 
seall on the head or in the beard (“netek ”) is declared 
unclean; similar regulations concerning baldness 
and its cause. 

Ch. xi: Garments which may become unclean 
through leprosy ; neither garments of pagans nor gar- 

ments made of the skins of marine ani- 


Leprous mals or of camel’s hair become unclean 
Garments through leprosy ; time after which, and 
and signs by which, leprosy on garments is 
Houses. declared unclean; contact of a leprous 


garment with other garments, 

Ch. xii: Houses which may become unclean 
through leprosy, and the symptoms of the form of 
leprosy which eauses this uncleanness; inspection 
of a house in which leprosy appears; origin of the 
proverb: * Wo to the wicked and wo to his neigh- 
bors!” 

Ch. xiii.: Further details regarding a house defiled 
by Jeprosy; howa clean person becomes unclean by 
entering a defiled house, and how an unclean person 
defiles a house by entering it. 

Ch. xiv,; Purification of a leper; concerning the 
pair of birds which are requisite, the shaving of the 
hair, and the offering which must be brought. 

The Tosefta to this treatise, which has only nine 
chapters, contains details not found in the Mishnah, 
and includes other interesting passages, of which 
the following is the most noteworthy (vi. 1): “There 
never has been a house infected with leprosy [in the 
manner described in Lev. xiv. 84 et seg.], and there 
never will be one; the regulations regarding such a 
house have only a theoretical bearing.” 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
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NEGEB (*dry land"): Tract of land in south- 
ern Judah, which, though fertile in comparison 
with the rest of Palestine, is nevertheless regarded 
as an arid country. The term “Negeb” refers very 
often to “the south” in general, just as “yam” (iit. 
“the sea”) denotes “the west.” Later translators, 
among others those of the Authorized Version, uni- 
formly render “Negeb” by “the south.” Lack of 
accuracy in keeping the two meanings distinct is 
noticeable in many instances, as in Gen. xiii. 1, 
where the Authorized Version renders n333n “into 
the south," while Abraham is represented as travel- 
ing north ward. 

The Negeb was a plateau of moderate elevation 
(comp. Judges i. 9). Although not well supplied 
with water, it afforded abundant pasture for cattle 
(Gen. xx. 1, xxiv. 02, xxxvii. 1, xlvi. 5). The spies 
whom Moses sent to explore the land of Canaan 
reported the Negeb to be inhabited by the Amalek- 
ites (Num. xiii. 29), but at the time of the Tsracli- 
tish invasion the Canaanites were located there 
(Judges Le.) The Negeb, which included twenty- 
nine cities, besides villages, was assigned by Joshua 
to Judah; but subsequently a part of it was allotted 
to Simeon (Josh. xv. 21-82, xix. 1-8). The Negeb 
was afterward divided into five districts named after 
their occupants: the Negeb of Judah proper, the 
Negeb of the Jerahmeelites, the Negeb of the Ke- 
nites, the Negeb of the Cherethites, and the Negeb 


of Caleb (I Sam. xxvii. 10, xxx. 14). 


The wealth of the Negeb in the time of Moses is 
indicated by the fact that the spies brought from it 
a clusterof grapes which had to be carried on a pole 
by two people (Num, xiii. 22-23); and later, in 
the time of Samuel and David, it wasstill famous 
for its fertility (I Sam. xv. 9, xxvii. 9, xxx. 16). 
During the period of the Kings, the Negeb is men- 
tioned as having shared the fortunes of Judah; it 
suffered especially during the troubled times of 
Jeremiah. Its cities were among those which 
the Prophets promised would be restored (Jer. xiii. 
19, xvii. 26, xxxii. 44, xxxiii. 18; Ob. i. 19-20). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl; Hastings, 


Dict, Bible. 
E. G. II. M. SEL. 


NEGINAH. Sec ACCENTS; CANTILLATION. 
NEGLIGENCE. Sce FAULT. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. See 
DEED; EXCHANGE, BILLS OF. 
NEGROPONT. See GREECE. 


NEHAMA, JUDAH: Turkish rabbi; born in 
Salonica 1825; died there 1899. He was rabbi in 
his native place; for many years vice-president of 
the local committee of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle; corresponded with S. D. Luzzatto, S. D. Rap- 
oport, L. Zunz, Israel Stern, and others; and fora 
short time edited the journal “ El Lunar." 

Nehama was the author of the following works: 
* Historia Universal por el Uso de los Chicos," in 
Ladino, translated from the English (Saloniea, 
1861); *Zikkaron Tob, 6 Diografia del muy Afa- 
mado Sabido y Filantropo Dr. Albert Cohn" (čb. 
1877); “Kol ‘Anot” (in Hebrew, 20. 1888), an ad- 
dress in memory of his father; biography of Moses 
Alatini (in Hebrew, ib. 1888); “ Discurso Pronun- 
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ciado en la Asamblea Generala del 29 Septembre, 
1888, por Sentir el Resultado de los Votos por el 
Comité Local de la Alianza Israelica Universala ” 
(£0. 1889); * Miktebe Dodim," letters exchanged be- 
tween Nehama and his friends, vol. i. (ib. 1898), 
containing also contributions to the history of the 
Jews in Salonica, of the printing establishments 
there, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 76. 
S. M. K. 


NEHARDEA (NEARDA): City of Babylonia, 
situated at or near the junction of the Euphrates 
with the Nahr Malka; one of the earliest centers of 
Babylonian Judaism. As the seat of the exilarch it 
traced its origin back to King Jehoiachin. Accord- 
ing to Sherira Gaon (Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neu- 
bauer, “M. J. C." i. 26), Jehoiachin and his coexil- 
archs built a synagogue at Nehardea, for the foun- 
‘dation of which they used earth and stones which 
they had brought, in accordance with the words of 
Ps. cii. 17 (A. V. 16), from Jerusalem (comp. a simi- 
lar statement in regard to the founding of the Jew- 
ish city of Ispahan, in * Monatsschrift," 1878, pp. 
129, 181). This was the synagogue called “Shaf 
we-Yatib," to which there are several references 
dating from the third and fourth centuries (R. H. 
24b; ‘Ab. Zarah 48b; Niddah 13a), and which Abaye 
asserts (Meg. 29a) was the seat of the Shekinah in 
Babylonia. The Aaronic portion of the Jewish 
population of Nehardea was said to be descended 
from the slaves of Pashur ben Immer, the contem- 
porary of King Jehoiachin (Kid. 70b). 

There are also other allusions in the Talmud (2.) 
casting doubt upon the purity of blood of the Ne- 
hardean Jews. The fact that Hyrcanus, the high 
priest, lived for a time in that city as a captive of 
the Parthians (Josephus, * Ant." xv. 1, 8 2) may ex- 
plain the cireumstance that as late as the third cen- 
tury certain of its inhabitants traced their descent 
back to the Hasmoneans. The importance of the 
city during the last century of the existence of the 

Second Temple appears from the fol- 

Mention by lowing statement made by Josephus 
Josephus. (čb. xviii. 9, 81): “The city of Nehar- 
dea is thickly populated, and among 

other advantages possesses an extensive and fertile 
territory. Moreover, it is impregnable, as it is sur- 
rounded by the Euphrates and is strongly fortified." 
Reference to the extent of the territory of Nehardca 
is made in the Talmud also (Ket. 54a). In addition 
tothe Euphrates, the * King's Canal? (Nehar[Nahr] 
Malka) formed one of the natural defenses of the 
city (Kid. 70b; Shab. 108b); the ferry over the river 
(or perhaps over the canal) is likewise mentioned 
(Kid. 70b; Hul. 50b). * Nehardea and Nisibis,” says 
Josephus further (i5.), “were the treasuries of the 
Eastern Jews; forthe Temple taxes were kept there 
until the stated days for forwarding them to Jeru- 
salem." Nehardea was the native city of the two 
brothers ANrLAr and AsrwaAr, who in the first third 
of the first century c.E. founded a robber-state on 
the Euphrates, and caused much trouble to the 
Babylonian Jews. After the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, Nehardea is first mentioned in connection with 
H. Akiba's sojourn there (Yeb., end). From the 
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post-Hadrianic tannaitic period there is the anecdote 
referring to the debt which AHAI B. JOSIAH had to 
collect at Nehardea (Git. 14b; Bacher, “ Ag. Tan." 
ii. 885). 

Nehardea emerges clearly into the light of history 
at the end of the tannaitic period. Shela’s schoo] 
was then prominent, and served to pave the Way 
for the activity of the Babylonian academies, Sam- 
uel, whose father, Abba b. Abba, was an authority 
in Nehardea, established the reputation of its acad. 
emy, while Rab, who. likewise taught there for a 
time, made Sura, situated on the Euphrates about 
twenty parasangs from Nehardea, the seat of an 
academy destined to achieve a still greater reputa- 
tion. The history of Nehardea is summed up in 
that of Samuel's activity (see SAMUEL B. ABBA), 
Boon after his death (254) it was destroyed by Papa 
b. Neser (Odenathus), in 259; and its place as seat 
of the second academy was taken by Pumbedita. 

Nehardea, however, soon regained its importance; 
for the eminent Nahman b. Jacob dwelt there, 

There are several references to his ac- 

Nahman tivity (sec Kid. 70a; B. D. 158a; Ket. 

ben Jacob. 97a; Meg.27b). Raba tells of a walk 

which he took with Nahman through 
the “Shoemaker street," or, according to another 
version, through the “Scholars’ street” (Hul. 48b). 
Jertain gates of Nehardea, which even in the time 
of Samuel were so far covered with earth that they 
could not be closed, were uncovered by Nahman 
(Er. 6b). Two sentences in which Nahman desig- 
nates Nehardea as * Babel" have been handed down 
(B. K. 88a; B. B. 145a). Sheshet also dwelt there 
temporarily (Ned. 782). According to a statement 
dating from the fourth century, an amora heard in 
Nehardea certain tannaitic sentences which had 
until then been unknown to scholars (Shab. 145b; 
Niddah 21a). Nehardea always remained the resi- 
dence of a certain number of learned men, some of 
whom belonged to the school of Mahuza, which was 
of considerable prominence at that time, and some to 
that of Pumbedita. About the middle of the fourth 
century the famous scholar Hama was living at Ne- 
hardea; the maxim “ By the ‘amoraim of Nehardea' 
Hama is meant” (Sanh. 17a) became a canon iu the 
Dabylonian schools. 

Toward the end of the fourth and at the begin- 

ning of the fifth century Nehardea again became a 
center of Babylonian Judaism through 

Amemar. Amemar's activity, though this was 
overshadowed by that of Ashi, the 

director of the Academy of Sura. It was Ashi who 
had the seat of the exilarchate, which belonged 
as an ancient privilege to Nehardea, transferred to 
Sura (Letter of Sherira Gaon, Lc. i. 82). Amemar 
attempted in Nehardea to introduce the recitation of 
the Decalogue into the daily prayer ritual, but was 
dissuaded from doing so by Ashi. Another of 
Amemar's liturgical innovations is mentioned in 
Suk. 55a (on the relation of Ashi to Amemar sce 
Halevy, “ Dorot ha-Rishonim,” ii. 515 e£ seg., iii. 68 
et seg.). Other scholars of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies who are mentioned in the Talmud as natives 
of Nehardea are Dimi (Hul. 118a), who subsequently 
presided at Pumbedita as second successor to Hama 
(Letter of Sherira Gaon, J.c.); Zebid (M. K. 91b) 
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Nahman (Hul. 95b), Hanan (Kid. 81b; Niddah 66b), 
Simai (Sheb. 19b; Mak. 16a). Adda b. Minyomi 
was called the “judge of Nehardea " (Sanh. 17b). 
Aha of Be-Hatim from the vicinity of Nehardea is 
mentioned by Sherira Gaon (Halevy, /.c. i. 25) as 
one of the saboraic authorities of the sixth century. 
Mar R. Hanina is mentioned, among the earliest 
econim of Pumbedita, as residing at Nehardea at 
ihe time of Mohammed. This is the last reference 
in Jewish history to Nehardea. Benjamin of Tudela, 
however, mentions the ruins of the synagogue Shaf- 
Yatib, two days’ journey from Sura, and one and 
one-half from Pumbedita (* Itinerary," ed. Grün- 
hut, p. 64). 

A few scattered data concerning Nehardea may be 
added. It was an ancient liturgical custom there to 
read pericopes from the Hagiographa on Sabbath af- 
ternoons (Shab. 116b). The surrounding country was 
said to be unsafe because of Bedouin robbers (B. B. 
36a). An ancient rule of procedure of the court of 
Nehardea ig mentioned in Ket. 87a. Lydda in Pal- 
estine, and Nehardea are mentioned in the third cen- 
tury as cities whose inhabitants were proud and ig- 
norant (Yer. Pes. 82a; comp. Bab. Pes. 62b; see 
Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." i. 60). Nehardea is 
famous in the history of the Masorah because of an 
ancient tradition relating to the number of verses in 
the Bible; it is here said that Hamnuna (Bacher, 
lc. 1.2) brought this tradition from Nehardea, where 
he had received it from Nakkai (see “M. J. C." i. 
174; Strack, * Dikduk Te‘amim,” p. 56). Certain 
readings of the Biblical text are characterized by 
tradition—especially by the Masorah to the Penta- 
teuch Targum (Onkelos)—as being those of Sura, 
and certain others as of Nehardea (see Berliner, * Die 
Massorah zum Targum Onkelos,” pp. xiii. e£ seg., 
61-70, Leipsic, 1877). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 230, 350; Hirschensohn, 

Sheba’ Hokmot, p. 164, Lemberg, 1885. 

G. W. B. 

NEHEMIAH: Son of Hachaliah; rebuilder of 
the walls of Jerusalem. The sole source of infor- 
mation about Nehemiah is the canonical book that 
bears hisname, parts of which, at any rate, furnished 
Ben Sira with the matter for the short notice which 
he gives of Nehemiah. He was cupbearer to Ar- 
taxerxes (identified by De Saulcy with Artaxerxes 
IL, whose reign began 404 n.c.). Owing to a pain- 
ful report that had reached him of the condition of 
the Jews in Palestine, he, perhaps with the counte- 
nance of the queen-mother or queen, obtained per- 
mission to visit Jerusalem, and to rebuild the walls, 
for which purpose he was furnished with firmans 
and a supply of timber. Incidentally it is men- 
tioned that he had the title * pehah " or “tirshatha,” 
equivalent to “viceroy,” for twelve successive years 
(884-872), and apparently again at a later period. 

The rebuilding of the walls (a task which had be- 
fore Nehemiah’s time been repeatedly attempted) 
was commenced by him with caution, and excited 
enmity and even armed intervention, which latter, 
however, Nehemiah showed himself able to resist. 
The account of the details of the building is not, 
apparently, from Nehemiah’s hand, and would seem 
to represent the work as more of a national enter- 
prise than would be inferred from Nehemiah’s own 
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statements. Theaccount of the inaugural ceremony 
after completion comes rather late in the book, and 
was probably written some years after 

Rebuilds theevent. Nehemiah’s opponents ap- 

the pear to have been wealthy landown- 

Walls of ers, not themselves Israelites, butallied 
Jerusalem. with leading families within the city. 

After the completion of the walls Ne- 
hemiah had to occupy himself with political reforms 
also, of which one was the restoration to their orig- 
inal owners of lands taken for debt by the wealthier 
members of the community—a scheme not unlike the 
“nove tabule ” of the classical republics, and regard- 
ed by the owners as an ultra-revolutionary measure ; 
for it meant the abandonment without consideration 
of much property lawfully acquired. According 
to Nehemiah’s account, it was effected with a mini- 
mum of friction, owing to his own disinterestedness 
in relinquishing his claim to the governor’s allow- 
ances: and it took the form of a cheerful sacrifice 
on the part of the moneyed class. He tells, how- 
ever, almost immediately afterward, of attempts on 
his own life, which he dexterously escaped, and of 
endeavors to represent his restoration of the walls 
as the prelude to a declaration of independence. In 
these attempts residents of Jerusalem took part, 
either having conspired with or being in the pay of 
external enemies. Among these instruments were a 
false prophet and a false prophetess, whom Nehe- 
miah was able to unmask. 

Nehemiah’s next measure would appear to have 
been as aristocratic in tendency as the last was dem- 
ocratic. He instituted aninquiry into the pedigrees 
of the residents of Jerusalem with the view of de- 
grading aliens, and for this purpose obtained a copy 
of the roll of the families that returned with Zerub- 
babel. His narrative, however, breaks off without 
describing the nature of the measure which he 
adopted or the smoothness with which it worked. 
It appears from other parts of the book that priestly 
families were connected by marriage with the aliens, 
and, though Nehemiah resumed his inquisition on 
his second visit to Jerusalem, it required the arbi- 
trary exercise of power to carry it through. It is 
possible that the danger of offending the humbler 
classes, whom he had won over by his “nove 
tabulx,” prevented him from inquiring too strictly 
into this matter on his first visit. 

The rest of his reforms appear to have been of a 
religious nature, although, the chapters in which 
they are recorded being by other hands, there is a 
want of clearness in the details. He appears with 
the aid of Ezra to have enforced or reenforced the 
Mosaic law, especially the provision relating to the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, which on his 
second visit he had again to emphasize. 
He also provided by a regular system 
of forced contributions for the main- 
tenance of the Temple services and of the various 
castes who took part in performing them. He 
writes with unusual naiveté; and the accuracy of 
his personal narrative has rarely been questioned. 
It seems, however, surprising that the accredited 
representative of the sovereign court should, in car- 
rying out his commission, have met with fierce op- 
position, leading to the imminent risk of skirmishes 
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and battles; but the classical historians give no high 
idea of the administrative capacity of Artaxerxes 
IL Further, there appears to be some contradiction 
between the statements that he went to Jerusalem 
on a visit for a strictly limited time (ii. 6), and. that 
he went to Judea as “pehah” and held office for 
twelve years (v. 14 and xiii. 6); but this may also 
be due to the fragmentary nature of his memoirs. 

From Nehemiah's own account of his conduct it 
may be gathered that he was an adroit politician, a 
wary leader and soldier, and a skilful organizer, 
though not free from pedantry and fanaticism; and 
itis probable that Ben Sira,in naming him after 
Zerubbabel as one of those to whom the Jews owed 
their restoration and reconstitution as a nation, only 
does him justice. For without walls Jerusalem 
could not, according to ancient ideas, have ranked as 
a place of importance, and the measure, of which 
there is an obscure mention (xi. 1), of obtaining a 
resident population fitted for its size, by drawing 
lots, would also do much toward restoring its former 
grandeur, His name was, however, not popular 
with the tradition which has come down in the Tal- 
muds; but in that which is preserved in the Second 
Book of Maccabees many services are attributed to 
him of which the Bible kuows nothing. Among 
these are the miraculous production of fire, cele- 
brated by a feast called * Naphthar" (II Macc. i. 
36); the compilation of a sacred library (ib. ii. 13); 
and even the building of the Temple and the altar 
(tb. verse 18). These statements are not worthy of 
credit; andit is evidentthat Nehemiah's personality 
was overshadowed by that of Ezra, whose services, 
though less brilliant, were more lasting. 

E. G. H. D. 5. M. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: Nehemiah is 
identified in one hageadah with Zerubbabel, the lat- 
ter name being considered an epithet of Nehemiah 
and as indicating that he was born at Babylon 
(“Zera‘+ Babel”; Sanh. 88a). With Ezra, he marks 
the spring-time in the national history of Judaism 
(Cant. R. ii. 12). A certain mishnah is declared by 
the Rabbis to have originated in the school of 
Nehemiah (Shab. 123b). Still, Nehemiah is blamed 
by the Rabbis for his seemingly boastful expression, 
“Think upon me, my God, for good” (Neh. v. 19, 
xiii. 81), and for his disparagement of his prede- 
cessors (70. v. 15), among whom was Daniel. The 
Rabbis think that these two faults were the reason 
that this book is not mentioned under its own name, 
but forms part of the Book of Ezra (Sanh. 98b). 
According to B. B. 15a Nehemiah completed the 
Book of Chronicles, which was written by Ezra. 

Ww. B. M. SEL. 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF: A work ascribed to 
Nehemiah, but bearing in some canons the title 
Esdras II. or Esdras III., having been attributed 
to Ezra on the ground that Nehemiah's self-assertion 
deserved some punishment (Sanh. 93b), or because, 
having ordinarily been written on the same scroll 
with the Book of Ezra, it came to be regarded as an 
appendix toit. The book consists ostensibly (i. 1) of 
the memoirs of Nenemiah, compiled, or at any rate 
completed, toward the close of his life, since he al- 
ludes to a second visit to Jerusalem “at the end of 
days” (xii. 6, A. V. margin), which must mean a 
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long time after the first. In xiii. 28 he speaks of 9 
grandson (comp. xii. 10, 11) of the high priest Elia- 
shib as being of mature years; whence it appears 
that the latest event mentioned in the book, the hi gh- 
priesthood of Jaddua, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great (xii. 11, 22), may have fallen within Ne. 
hemiak’s time. The redaction of his memoirs ce. 
curred probably later than 360 B.C., but how much 
later can not easily be determined. The first person 
is employed in ch. i.-vii. 5, xii. 81-42, xiii. 6 et seq. 
Sometimes, however, Nehemiah prefers to speak in 
the name of the community (ii. 19, iii. 88-38, xj, 
and in some places he himself is spoken of in tlie 
third person, either with the title “tirshatha” 
(viii, 9, x. 2) or “pehah” (xii. 26, claimed by him 
in v. 14; A. V. “ governor"), or without title (xii, 
47). The style of these last passages implies some- 
what that Nehemiah is not the writer, especially 
that of the third and fourth: “in the days of Nehe- 
miah the governor, and of Ezra”; “in the days of 
Zerubbabel, and in the days of Nehemiah.” The 
portions of the book in which the first person is used 
are marked by repeated prayers for recognition of 
the author's services, and imprecations on his cnc- 
mies (iii. 86, 67; v. 19; vi. 18; xiii. 14, 22, 29, 81), 
which may be taken as characteristic of an individ- 
ual’s style; and indeed the identity of the traits of 
character which are manifested by the writer of 
the opening and closing chapters can not escape 
notice. Moreover, the author's enemies, Sanballat 
and Tobiah, figure in both parts. 

The unity of the book is marred by the insertion 
of a variety of documents, chiefly lists of names. 
These are the following: (1) Ch. iii. 1-33, a list of 
persons who helped to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
This document agrees with ch. xii. in exhibiting re- 

markable acquaintance with the to- 
Documents pography of Jerusalem; and it also 
Inserted. gives some curious details about the 
persons who took part in the work, 
some of whose names figure in other contexts. Itis, 
however, observable that Eliashib is said to have 
been high priest at the time of Nehemiah's first 
visit; and the same is suggested by xiii. 7, whereas 
in Ezra x. 6 it is suggested that Eliashib's grandson 
(Neh. xii. 11, 12) was in office thirteen years before 
Nehemiah came. If the list of high priests in ch. 
xii. be correct, it is clear that Eliashib could not 
have been in office in Nehemiah's time; and this fact 
discredits the historical charaeter of the document, 
at any rate to à certain extent; for the possibility of 
Nehemiah, at a great distance from the scene of the 
events, having mistaken some of the details, can 
not be quite excluded. Theaccount of the building 
given in this chapter represents it as more elabo- 
rate and national than would be imagined from 
iii. 98-98. 

(2) Ch. vii. 6-78, a list of the exiles who returned 
with Zerubbabel. This is a document which Nehe- 
miah says he discovered (vii. 5); and it is embod- 
ied in the narrative of Ezra also (Ezra ii). The 
difference between the copies is such as can be at- 
tributed, to the not overstrict ideas of accuracy cul- 
rent in antiquity. Some difficulty is occasioned by 
the fact that the narrative which deals with the days 
of Zerubbabel is continued without break into a 
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«cene which ostensibly took place in Nehemiah's 
own time; in other words, though the document is 
introduced as extraneous, it is not clear at what 
point it ends. Indeed, the purpose for which Nehe- 
miah says he gathered the people, namely, to dis- 
cover their genealogies (vii. 5), does not appear to 
nave been realized, but instead the reader is taken 
into a scene at which the Law is publicly read by 
Ezra. Here again resort may be had to the hy- 
pothesis of carelessness on the author's part, or to 
that of compilation by an unscientific collector. 

(3) If the Septuagint be believed, ch. ix. contains 
a discourse delivered by Ezra. 

(+) Ch. X., containing a solemn league and cove- 
nant, bearing cighty-four signatures of persons who 
undertook to observe the Law of Moses anu dis- 
charge certain duties. The number of signatories 
is evidentiy a multiple of the sacred numbers 7 and 
12, and the list isheaded by Nehemiah himself. Of 

the signatories some are persons about 

Solemn whom something definite is learnt 
League and in either Ezra or Nehemiah (¢.g., She- 
Covenant. rebiah, Ezra viii. 18; Hanan, Neh. xiii. 

18; Kelita, Ezra x. 28), but those called 
“the heads of the people” appear all to be families, 
their names occurring toa great extent in the same 
order as that in which they occur in the list of ch. 
vii. This mixture of family names with names of 
individuals excites suspicion; but the unhistorical 
character of this document, if proved, would greatly 
mar the credit of the whole book. The framing of 
such a document at a time of religious revival and 
excitement has no a priori improbability. 

(5) Ch. xi. contains a list of persons who drew 
lots to reside at Jerusalem, with notices of the assign- 
ment of offices and of the residences of officials. This 
document agrees very closely in places with one 
embodied in I Chron. ix.; indeed, both would ap- 
pear to be adaptations of a register originally found 
ina “book of the kings of Israel and Judan” (25. 
verse 1) It might seem as if the use of the word 
*king's" in Neh. xi. 23, 94, having been taken over 
from the older document, had given rise to the 
charge of which Nehemiah complains in vi. 6, where 
his enemies accuse him of making himsclf king; 
and indeed the arbitrary character of some of his 
measures (xiii. 25) would in part justify such a 
charge. If one may judge by the analogy of Mo- 
hammedan states, there would be nothing unusual 

ina provincial governor taking that 
Registers. title. The purpose of the register 

must have been seriously misunder- 
stood by either Nehemiah or the Chronicler; but it 
may be inferred with certainty, from the occurrence 
of the same document in such different forms in the 
two books, that the compiler of Nehemiah is not 
identical with the Chronicler. 

(6) Ch. xii. 1-26 gives a list of priests and Levites 
who returned with Zerubbabel, carried down, very 
imperfectlv, to Nehemiah's time, or perhaps later. 
The “book of the chronicles" (verse 28) is cited for 
parts of it; but this document covers some of the 
same ground as the last, and it might seem as if 
both were rough drafts, never finally worked up. 
It is of course open to the critic to regard the whole 
work as compiled by Nehemiah, who, where his 
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memory or knowledge failed him, may have inserted 
these documents, or have ordered his secretaries to 
insert accounts of scenes. Indeed, the expression 
* and in all this " (xiii. 6), which reintroduces the per- 
sonal narrative, implies that the author had before 
nim some matter which he had not himself described. 
It is more usual to suppose that Nehemiah's me- 
moirs were utilized by another writer, who did.not 
take the trouble to alter the first person where it oc- 
curred ; such a supposition involves no impossibility, 
provided the compiler be not identified with the 
compiler of Ezra or the compiler of the Chronicles; 
for the utilization by these authors of documents 
also incorporated in Nehemiah involves improbabil- 
ities calculated to outweigh any arguments that can 
be urged on the other side. Ben Sira (Sirach [Ec- 
clus.] xlix. 18), in describing Nehemiah's work, evi- 
dently refers to the account found in Neh. i.-vii: 1; 
from theshort space that he devotes to each hero no 
inference can be drawn with regard to the existence 
of the whole work in his time. The fact of its being 
contained in his canon would, however, make it 
probable that it existed in its present form as early 
as 800 B.c., a date separated by some decades only 
from the last mentioned in the book, and by less - 
than a century from Nehemiah’s first visit to J eru- ` 
salem. idi 
From the Second Book of Maccabees it is learned 
that various legends were current about Nehemiah 
when it was written, to which the Biblical book 
contains no allusion. Possibly those writers who 
reduce the credible element to the smallest amount 
do not sufficiently take into account the rapidity 
with which events succeed one another, the frag- 
mentary character of modern knowledge of post- 
exilic Israel, and the general complication of polit- 
ical phenomena. 7 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epochs are marked in the study of the book by 
the treatise of Hoonacker, Zorobabel et le Second Temple, 
Paris, 1892; and that of Kosters, Het Herstel van Israel, 
1894. Skepticism is carried to its furthest by C. C. Torrey, in 
Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1896, 2d Supplement. Comp. also Hoon- 
acker, Nouvelles Etudes sur la Restauration Juive, Paris, 
1890. Of importance also are E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des 
Judenthums, 1896, and J. Geissler, Die Literarischen Bezie- 
hungen der Esramemoiren, Chemnitz, 1899, in which the lit- 
erature is best collected. ‘ 
E. G. H. D. 8. M. 
NEHEMIAH OF BETH-HORON : Amora of 
the first generation; lived in the third century at 
Beth-horon, a small town northwest of Jerusalem. 
In the different sources hé has various names, being 
called either * Nehunya [his correct name; Suk. 44a] 
from the Valley of Beth-horon” (2.¢., from lower 
Beth-horon, there being an upper town of this name), 
“ Hunya of Horon” (Yer. Sheb. 38c), or “ Hanina of 
Beth-horon? (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 42c). He seems to 
have been highly respected, both as a scholar and as 
a pious man. His advice was frequently sought in 
the regulation of the calendar at J erusalem; and it 
was said that whenever he went to the city for that 
purpose, the waters divided before him (2d.). Only 
a few of his halakic sentences have been preserved. 
R. Johanan transmits in his name some halakot said 
to be based on a very ancient tradition (Suk. 44a). 
Some haggadie sentences by him have also béen 
preserved, e.g., Gen. R. Ixxiii. and Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. 
55d, although this latter interpretation is ascribed 
in the Babylonian Talmud (M. K. 5a) to R. Abbahu. 
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Nehemiah had a learned son named Uzziel, who 
is mentioned in Yer. Ma'as. Sh. (4e.). It appears, 
from a comparison of this passage in Yerushalmi 
with that in the Babylonian Gemara (M. K. da), that 
this son was named after his grandfather, who was 
apparently a prominent man, being called “ Uzziel 
Rabba” = * Uzziel the Great? (AL K. £.c.). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p. 127, 


Ww. B. Jj. Z. L. 
NEHEMIAH B. HASHIEL (AMMID). See 


PSEUDO-MESSIAH. 


NEHEMIAH HA-KOHEN: Polish cabalist 
and Shabbethaian preacher; died at Amsterdam 
shortly after 1690, or, according to another account, 
in Poland in 1682. Owing to Nehemiah’s wide 
knowledge of the Cabala he was sent by the Polish 
communities in 1666 to the Turkish city of Galipoli, 
where Shabbethai Zebi was at that time detained, in 
order that the latter’s claim to being the Messiah 
might be investigated. Shabbethai Zebi was at first 
pleased with the arrival of Nehemiah; but after a 
Jong discussion Nehemiah frankly declared him to 
be nothing else than an impostor. Shabbethai and 
his followers thereupon decided secretly to kill Ne- 
hemiah, but the latter detected their design, and ran 
into the street, shouting that he wished to embrace 
Islam. Immediately the turban was placed on his 
head and he was declared to be a Moslem. 

To the Jews Nehemiah stated that his conversion 
was only temporary, in order to enable him to ex- 
pose the pseudo-Messiah to the sultan. He was in- 
deed sent by the governor to Adrianople and re- 
ceived by the sultan, who rewarded him for his 
acceptance of Islam; und, as a result of the infor- 
mation given by him concerning Shabbethai, the 
latter was brought under guard to the same city. 

When later Nehemiah returned to his native 
country he declared himself to be a fervent adher- 
ent of Zebi, relating wonders performed by the lat- 
ter as the Messiah. Moreover, he pretended to be 
himself * Mashiah ben Yosef” (the Messiah, the de- 
scendant of Joseph), the precursor of the great Mes- 
siah, the descendant of David. In consequence the 
Polish communities excommunicated him. 

Nehemiah then went to Germany, where he 
changed his mode of dress and used the name of 
Jacob. He was, however, recognized by his coun- 
trymen, and left the place. He then wandered from 
town to town till 1690, when he arrived at Amster- 
dam, old, half blind, and covered with rags; here 
also, despite the name Jacob, he was recognized. 

According to another account, he became again a 
very pious Jew, on his return to Poland passing his 
time in fasting; and even before going to the East 
he was regarded as a holy man and styled “the 
prophet." It is said that a certain beggar named 
Jacob Namirov, half mad but weil versed in the 
Talmud, pretended or lived under the delusion that 
he was “ Nehemiah the prophet,” and wandered from 
one place to another under the latter’s name until 
1687, when he was recognized by his countrymen, 
who declared that the true “ Nehemiah the prophet ” 
had died in 1682. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacob Emden, Torat ha-Kena’ot, pp. 17-18, 
26, Lemberg, 1804; Me'ora'ot Zebi, pp. 54-55, Warsaw, 1890. 
K. M. SEL. 
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NEHEMIAH BEN KOHEN ZEDEK : Gaon 
of Pumbedita from 960 to 968. While his predeces. 
sor, Aaron b. Sargado, was still in ofice, Nehemiah 
tried to have him removed ; but the college insisted 
on retaining him, as he was in every respect superior 
to his opponent. After Sargado’s death Nehemiah 
finally succeeded in seizing the office by a trick, al- 
though the majority of the college, headed by the 
ab bet din, R. Sherira, refused to recognize him, and 
he was supported by only a few members and some 
wealthy laymen. Nothing is known of his scholarly 
attainments or of his activity as gaon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, M. J. C. 

p. 41; Weiss, Dor, iv. 163; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 287. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


NEHUNYA OF BETH-HORON. See NEHE- 
MIAII OF Beru-Horon. 


NEHUNYA BEN HA-KANAH (called also 
Nehunya ha-Gadol = “the Great”): Tanna of the 
first and second centuries. It appears from D. B. 
10b that Nehunya was a contemporary, but not a 
pupil, of Johanan b. Zakkai. He was the teacher 
of Ishmael b. Elisha. Nehunya was rich and had 
a large retinue of servants; but he was distin- 
guished for his meekness and forgiving nature, to 
which he attributed his attainment of great age 
(Meg. 28a); two short prayers composed by him 
exhibit the same qualities (Ber. iv. 2; Yer. Bor. 
iv. 2). 

According to the statement of R. Johanan (Shebn, 
26a), Nehunya interpreted the entire Torah by the 
hermeneutic rule known as the “ general and partic- 
ular” (“Kelal u-ferat”), which rule has also been 
adopted by his pupil Ishmael in eight of his thir- 
teen hermeneutic rules. Nehunya is frequently 
mentioned in the Talmud; in Hul. 199b he is referred 
to as the antagonist of Eliezer and Joshua in regard 
to a halakah (comp., however, ‘Eduy. vi. 2. He 
said that the Pharaoh of the Exodus was rescued 
from the Red Sea, that he repented, that he after- 
ward reigned in Nineveh, and that it was he who in 
the time of Jonah exhorted the inhabitants of Nine- 
veh to repentance (Pirke R. El. xliii.). Nehunya is 
known also for his ethical saying: “ Whoso receives 
upon him the yoke of the Torah, from him is re- 
moved the yoke of royalty and that of worldly care; 
and whoso throws off the yoke of the Torah, upon 
him is laid the yoke of royalty and that of worldly 
care? (Ab. iij. 6: Ab. R. N. recension B, xxxii. [ed. 
Schechter, p. 68]). 

As Ishmael b. Elisha, Nehunya's disciple, is re- 
garded by the cabalists as their chief representative, 
Nehunya is considered to have been Ishmaels 
teacher in mysticism also. He is generally supposed 
to have been the author of the daily prayer begin- 
ning MIA NIN, the initials of which form the forty- 
two-lettered name of God. Te is also supposed by 
some to have been the author of the Barrn and of 
the “Sefer ha-Peli’ah” (see RANAH, ABIGDOR). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 54-56; Frankel, Darke 
ha-Mishnah, p. 99: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2056 et seq. 

W. B. M. SEL. 


NEHUSHTAN: Bronze figure of a serpent 
which was broken in pieces by Hezekiah at the be- 
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ginning of his reign (II Kings xviii. 4). It was 
ilentified with the bronze serpent raised by Moses in 
the desert in order to heal the Israclites from the 
bites of the poisonous serpents to which they were 
exposed (Num. xxi, 4-10). The Rabbis regarded 
the word “Nehushtan ” as in the dual number, and 
believed that sacrifice to it involved the loss both of 
the present and of the future life (Midr. Esfah in 
Yulk., Num. 764). In the baraita Ber. 10b, which was 
incorporated in the Mishnah (Pes. iv. 8), the addi- 
tional information is given that the destruction of 
tlie bronze serpent was applauded by the people. 
Modern exegesis holds two different opinions in 
regard to the meaning of the word * Nehushtan,” 
which is explained either as denoting an image of 
bronze, and as entirely unconnected with the word 
“nahash” (serpent), or as a lengthened form of 
*nahash? (comp. veeoüáv in the Septuagint), and 
thus asimplying that the worship of serpents was of 
ancient date jn Israel. Theassumption that the tra- 
dition about * Nehushtan ? is not older than the time 
of Ilezekiah is, however, not contested. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schenkl, DBibellevikon, s.v. Schlange; Her- 
you-Hauck, Redl-Eneye. s.v. Schlange; Hastings, Dict. 
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NEIGHBORING LANDOWNERS: The le- 
gal maxim *Sic utere tuo ut alienum non leedas ” 
(So use your own that you may not injure an- 
other's [property]) is fully recognized in the Mish- 


nah (B. D. ii) by the imposition of the following 
restraints: 


(1) A man should not dig a cistern, a cellar, an irrigating- 
‘anal, or a laundry-tank so near to that of his neighbor as not to 
leave three palms’ distance between the walls or boundaries; 
and he must plaster his own. 

(2) One must keep his vegetable (olive) offal and dung and 
brine and lime and flints three pals distant from his neighbor’s 
wall; also his plants and plow-furrows and urine. The same 
distanee must be kept from hand-mill to hand-mill and from oven 
tooven. He must not erect an oven in his own house without 
leaving four cubits between its top and the joists above, nor in 
an upper story without a layer of earth of three palms under it; 
nor a cooking-stove without such a layer one palm in height. 
Even then, if fire breaks out, he must reimburse his neighbor’s 
loss (R. Simeon to the contrary being overruled). 

(3) One must notopena bakery or a dye-house or a cow-stable 
under his neighbor's wareroom. The former two are permitted 

under a wine-store, the heat not injuring Pales- 

Objection- tinian wines. A man may lawfully object to 

able Oc- the opening of shops in the same court in 

cupations. which he lives, because the noise of the cus- 

tomers disturbs his sleep; but he may not for- 

bid any one from making commodities in the court and selling 

them elsewhere, nor may he object to the noise of a hammer, 
of a hand-mill, or of children. 

(4) Windows should be placed four cubits above or below the 
wall of a neighbor, so that the latter can not from his wall look 
in; and four cubits away, so that the wall may not darken 
them; the builder of the wall to keep the distance. 

(5) A ladder should be kept four cubits away from a neigh- 
bor's dove-cot, so that weasels may not have access to the pig- 
eons: and a wall a similar distance from a neighbor's roof- 
gutter, to give him room foraladder. A man should not set 
up a dove-cot in his fleld unless he has fifty cubits of land 
around it. 

(6) Trees should be planted twenty-five cubits from a walled 
town; carob- and sycamore-trees (on account of their thick foli- 
age) fifty eubitsaway. If the town was there first, the owner of 
the trees must eut them down without compensation; if the 
town was built later, with compensation. In like manner and 
measure trees should be kept at a distance from a neighbor's 
cistern. 

(7) A fixed thrashing-floor should be situated at a distance of 
at least fifty cubits from a town; and a man should not have 
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one on his ground unless he has fifty cubits of land around it in 
each direction, so that the chaff may not injure the orchards or 
plowed fields of his neighbors. 

Tanneries. (8) Carcasses and graves and tanneries 

should be kept fifty cubits from any town; 
and a tannery should be restricted to tlie east of a town. 

(9) In like manner vats for decomposing flax must be kept 
at a distance from a neighbor's lawn, pear-trees from his onions, 
and mustard-plants from his beehives. (Some of these rules 
are evidently built on mistaken notions as to What is harm- 
ful.) 

(10) A man should not plant a vine or any tree nearer than 
four cubits to his neighbor’s fleld. If there is a fence between 
the flelds, each one may plant next to the fence; but when the 
roots spread into the field of a neighbor, the latter may cutthem 
out to a depth of three palms so that they may not jnterfere 
with his plow ; and in digging a cistern or cellar he may cut 
them out to the necessary depth and keep the wood. 

(11) When a tree bends over the fleld of a neighbor, the latter 
may eut it off high enough to adimit the passage of a plowman's 
ox-goad; if the tree is a carob or à sycamore, or if the land 
needs irrigation, he may cut off the branches along the plumb- 


line. 

(12) When a tree hangs over the publie highway, the owner 
should cut the limbs off high enough for a camel with its rider 
to pass under. 


No trace of any of these provisions can be found 
in the Pentateuch. In the Babylonian Talmud 
some of them are modified to conform to the con- 
ditions of the country between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. In the later codes (e.g., that of Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Shekenim), and the Shulban ‘Aruk 
also (Hoshen Mishpat, 158-156), many of the provi- 
sions are changed or omitted for like reason, but 
other provisions are treated in connection with them 
which belong rather to communal government. 
Thus Maimonides adds to the rules of the Mishnah: 
“A hand-mill should be set at least three palms 
away from the neighbor’s wall, not to heat it and 
not to annoy the neighbor's family; also a baking- 
oven, so as not to overheat the wall. A stone on 
which clothes are washed should be removed four 
cubits, as the water would weaken the wall. Urine 
should be kept three palms away from a brick wall 
and one palm from a stone wall.” 

On the other hand, Maimonides follows the dis- 
senting opinion of Rabbi Jose in the Mishnah, and 
says, “the owner of a mustard-plant need not remove 
it from the neighbor's beehive ; the bees should rather 
be kept away from the mustard-plant”; and he ex- 
tends this reasoning to other parts of B. D. ii. 9. He 
teaches also that when a tree is planted at the proper 
distance from a neighbor's cistern, the owner of the 
tree is not at fault when the roots in growing spread 
so as to penetrate the cistern. He also recognizes 
the right of one who owns a wall at the edge of his 
lot to lateral support from the neighbor’ssoil. Not 
only should this soil not be dug up, but its owner 
should do nothing to prevent its being trodden down 
and hardened; e.g., he should not build walls near 
together at right angles toit. The legality of this 
extension of the rule is, however, doubted. 

Neighboring Landowners as "n %23 (= 
“Abutters”): The right of preemption which be- 
longs to joint owners in general and to abutting 
landowners is unknown to Bible and Mishnah, and 
seems to have been evolved first by the Babylonian 
sages. Perhaps it was suggested to them by some 
custom of the new Persian kingdom, but they rested 
it wholly on the Scriptural passage: “Thou shalt 
do that which is right and good in the sight of the 
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Lord” (Deut. vi. 18), deducing therefrom the duty 
of keeping, in intercourse with one's fellow men, 
“inside the line of justice." "The Talmud treats this 
Subject in only one place (B. M. 108a, b). All the 
rules there given Maimonides has arranged clearly 
(* Yad,” Le. xii. 4-17) as follows: 

(1) If one among brothers (coheirs) or other joint 
owners sells his share to a stranger, the other broth- 
ers or part owners (or any one of them) may take it 
from the buyer and pay him back the price paid by 
him, so as not to have a stranger among them. 

(2 When one sells his ground to another, his 
neighbor owning adjoining land has the right to pay 
the price and to evict the buyer; and the buyer is 
then treated as theagent of theabutting owner; and 
whether the sale be made by the owner in person or 
through an agent or by the court, the law of pre- 
emption governs. Even though the distant buyer 
be ascholar, and the abutter be of “the people of the 
land," the latter is preferred (quoting Deut. vi. 18). 

(3) When there are several abutters, they all have 
the:right of preemption; they can buy out the pur- 
chaser, contributing the money equally. But if one 
antieipates the others and buys, he can hold the lot 
against the others; and so several abutters who are 
on the spot can anticipate others who are absent. 

(4) When a joint owner sells his share to another 
joint owner, or a sole owner to one of several abut- 
ters; the other joint owners or abutters have no 
right of preemption. 

(3) Where one sells all his property, the abutter 
of one field can not evict the buyer; nor does the 
abutter'srightarise upon a sale to the former owner, 
nor against one who buys from a Gentile. 

(6) Where one sells his field toa Gentile, he is put 
under the ban till he enters into an undertaking of 
guaranty against any trespass by the Gentile, and 
that the latter will deal toward Israelite abutters 
according to this preemption law. 

(7) The abutter has no preemption in renting 
land. 

(8) The sale can not be disturbed by the abutters 
where the owner sells to the mortgagee land which 
is under mortgage, or where he sells a distant field 
for means to redeem his home farm, or a poor. field 
for the means toredeema good one, or to find means 
to pay his dues to the government, or for funeral 
expenses, or for alimony to wife or daughters; for 
in all these cases the seller is pressed and might lose 
his sale if the buyer had to fear an eviction by the 
abutters. (Authorities later than the Talmud con- 
sider the case in which the abutter denies that the 
sale was brought about by one of these causes. If 
he can not prove the contrary, the buyer may clear 
himself by the “lesser oath." The abutter may also 
be required to prove that he owns the neighboring 
field, and is nota mere renter, metayer, or trespasser. ) 

(9) A sale to fatherless. infants or to a woman is 
not liable to be set aside by the abutters. 

(10) The owner of a building or of trees, if he has 
any interest in the ground, has the rights and lies 

under the duties of an abutter. When the next 
owners separated from the old field by a hedge of 
trees, a high and solid building, or a deep ditch, 
if even one furrow can be run through from field 
to field, the abutter's rights attach; otherwise not. 


So far Maimonides. In Hoshen Mishpat, 175, the 

law of preemption by abutters is treated much more 
at large, following later authorities; e.g., the abutter 
may complain that the seller and the distant buyer 
through collusion (koivwria) have named a higher 
price than was actually paid; and if this price is 
more than the value of the land, the purchaser must 
either clear himself by the “greater oath” or bring 
Witnesses to prove the larger payment (§ 9). This 
code also recites that the abutter must, in order to 
enforce his right, be ready at once with his money; 
he may not say to the buyer, “ Wait till I earn the 
money, and I will then pay ” (8 95). Nor if he is 
an infant, or sick, or abroad at the time when he 
hears of the sale, may time be asked for him to set 
up his right of preemption; for this would be a 
hardship on the buyer, and would discourage the 
sale of land (§ 84). 
. The fulness of details in the Hoshen Mishpat, 
supported as they are by older codes and by the re... 
sponsa of great rabbis, shows that the abutter's 
right of preemption was by no means a dead letter, 
but was exercised wherever Jews dwelt together as 
landowners. 


W. B. L.N. D. 


NE'ILAH: The last of the five services held on 
the Day of Atonement. The earliest mention of 
it is in the Mishnah (Ta‘an. 26a), where it is said: 
“On three occasions the priests pronounce the bene- 
diction four times in the day, namely, at the morn- 
ing, special [Musaf], and afternoon sacrifices and 
at the closing of the gates” (“Ne‘ilat She‘arim”), 
These three occasions are the Day of Atonement, 
other fast-days, and the days of *ma'amad " (local 
celebrations held in the country towns simultaneous- 
ly with offerings brought in the Temple by delegates 
from them; see PRIESTHOOD). A baraita of unknown 
origin, but probably not older than the first half of the 
third century, mentions the five services of the Day 
of Atonement, beginning with the services held on 
the eve of the day and closing with Ne‘ilah (Pes. 
da), which is here not called * No'ilat She'arim " as 
in the Mishnah. In the third century the principle 
of this prayer was still a subject of controversy be- 
tween Rab (Abba Arika), on one side, and Samuel 
and R. Johanan, on the other. Rab demanded that 
Ne'ilah should be a special service, while Samuel 
considered the recitation of the formula of self- 
humiliation, “What are we? What is our life?" 
etc. (still found in the ritual), as sufficient. | 

Another discussion arose, on the meaning of the 
word itself. R. Johanan held that * Ne'ilah " meant 
the closing of the gates of the Temple, while Abba 
claimed that it méant the closing of the gates of 
heaven (Yer. Ta'an. 7c). Both the Sephardic and 
the Ashkenazic rituals express the latter idea in 
their anthems; the Ashkenazic saying: “Open for 
us the gate at the time of the closing of the gates,” 
and the Sephardic still more clearly: “At the time 
of the closing of the heavenly gates forgive our 
iniquities.” 

It would seem that R. Johanan’s interpretation 
is correct. In the Temple at Jerusalem the priests 
pronounced the benediction at every sacrificial 
service, On especially solemn occasions they pro- 
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nounced the benediction a second time, when the 
eates were to be closed and the last worshipers dis- 


missed. Such an occasion was the Day of Atone- 
ment. After the destruction of the 

History Temple, and especially after the Bar 
of the Kokba rebellion, when the synagogal 
Service. service was modeled strictly after that 
of the Temple, the custom of pro- 

nouncing a final benediction at the end of the 


service Was introduced. This benediction seems to 
have been preceded by another confession of sin. 
Rab, who had a decisive influence on the crys- 
ialization of the ritual (Weiss, *Dor," iii. 157), 
demanded that a new Tefillah be added to the 
four of the other holy days; and his opinion pre- 
vailed. 

Owing to the fact that the Talmud quotes prayers 
only by the opening words, it is difficult to decide 
how the present Ne'ilah prayer, which differs con- 
siderably in the various rituals, was developed. 
From the statement of Samuel (Yoma 67b) it would 
appear that the oldest portion of the Ne'ilah service 
ie the confession of sins, beginning with the above- 
cited words, “What are we? What is our life?” 
The passage following it, beginning with the words, 
«Thou hast distinguished man from the beginning," 
and dwelling on the power of repentance, is also 
old, inasmuch as it is found in both rituals, the 
Sephardic as well as the Ashkenazic, while the in- 
troductory passage in the latter, beginning with the 
words. “Thou holdest out a hand to the transgress- 
ors," ete., is much later, though it is met with as 
early as the thirteenth century. A. noteworthy fea- 
ture of this passage, and to some extent of the whole 
Ne'ilah service, is the emphasis laid on repentance, 
while fasting, as well as the expectation of seeing 
the sacrificial cult revived, is passed over in silence. 
Throughout the service the word 135i (“seal us”) 
takes the place of 33an2 (“inscribe us” [in the book 
of happy life]), which is employed from Rosh ha- 
Shanah in all services up to the Ne‘ilah. 

The piyyutim and selihot of the Ne'ilah service 
are of comparatively late origin. Evidently they 
merely served the purpose of prolon ging the service, 
which had to begin before twilight, until nightfall. 

Thus there is found in both the Ger- 


Extra-  manand the Polish ritualsa potpourri 
neous Ele- of various hymns, different in each 
ments. case. Three anthems in the Ashke- 


nazie ritual begin with the words 
“Father,” “Son,” and “Nature.” At the end of the 
service the reader and congregation loudly proclaim 
seven times “The Lord is God” (this profession of 
faith being called * Shemot ” =“ sacred names 7). evi- 
dently recalling Elijah's invocation on Carmel (1 
Kings xviii. 89). This custom dates from the thir- 
teenth century. Later sources mention two other 
passages, “Shema‘ Yisrael” and “ Blessed be the 
name of His glorious kingdom for ever and aye”; 
the former to be recited once, the latter three times. 
These formulas have become invested with a special 
solemnity, since they are customarily employed in 
the chamber of thedying. The Kaddish and a blast 
on the shofar conclude the service. It is customary 
to have the Ne‘ilah recited by the rabbi or by a 
prominent member of the community. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yoma 6ib; Yer. Yoma ic: Maimonides, 
Yad, Teshubah, ii. 7; idem, Tefillah, i. 7-8, iii. 6, xiv. 1; Tur 
Orah Hayyim, 624; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim ; Baer, 
in his commentary to the prayer-book *Abodat Yisrael, RÖ- 
deles 1868; Heidenheim, in his commentary on the Mah- 

D. 

The traditional intonations of the Ne'ilah are well 
caleulated to excite the emotions of the worshiper. 
The prevailing chants and melodies are those which 
characterize the Days of Penitence generally (see 
KrEnonoT; Music, SYNAGOGAL; SELIHOT); but in 
contrast with the other services, à cheerfuland more 
confident note is struck at the outset. This is af- 
forded in the Sephardic ritual by the hymn En 
Nora; in the Ashkenazic, by the especially charac- 
teristic melody reserved for the Kaddish after the in- 
troductory psalm, and by the opening passage of the 
“A midah.” The form of this melody preserved in 
Berlin and some other localities of Germany is nota- 

bly bright and inspiriting; but this 

Tradi- modernized development dates only 
tional Mel- from the eighteenth century (see Mark- 

odies. sohn and Wolf, “Auswahl Alter He- 
brüischer Synagogal-Melodien,” No. 

11, Leipsic, 1885). The German tradition generally 
has been influenced in the same direction; and this 
tendency has changed the tonality of the closing 
phrases from the earlier form, which is preserved 
by the Polish school of cantors. But these have, 
on the other hand, modified the original elsewhere 
in the direction of plaintiveness. 

As acomplete compilation, the melody took shape 
rather later than the other prayer-motives and mel- 
ody-types, which were already definite in the medi- 
eval period (see Music, SynAGOGAL). Its opening 
and closing phrases are direct quotations, the first 
(as far as A in the accompanying transcription) de- 
rived from the beginning of the *reshut " and versi- 
cle theme for the morning of the Day of Atonement 
(see KEnonoT), and the last (commencing at D in 
the transcription) from the end of the prayer-motive 
(see Mr Kamoxan; Music, SyNAGOGAL) of the eve- 
ning preceding, or “ Kol Nidre ” service. Prefaced 
to this closing phrase is an ancient Oriental fig- 
ure (between B and C in the transcription) occur- 
ring elsewhere in the traditional melodies (see GE- 
SHEM; MIZMOR SHIR). The intermediate passages, 
of which the German version is probably the more 
original, are mere connecting phrases imitated 
from other passages in the penitential music, but 
successfully binding the whole in a homogeneous 
melody. 

Several of the sections quoted from propitiatory 
poems are accompanied by the tunes for these 
hymns when forming part of the penitential prayers 
on the previous days (see ADONAT, ADONAI; BEMO- 
ZA'E; KEROBOT; SELIHOT; YISRAEL NOSHA'; ZEKOR 
Berit). The others are associated with a tender 
melody already heard in the Atonement services to 
the chief refrain-hymn “ Ki Hinneh ka-Homer ” sung 
the previous evening. With its closing phrase are 
also associated strains previously utilized in the 


- services of the day itself; so that the melody of 


the fast is, so to speak, reconcentrated in its final 
prayers. The last of these extracts when chanted 
in its proper place eleven days later, after the 
processions on HoSHA'NA Razssan,is sung to the 
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Ne'ilah melody, in musical allusion to the cabalistic | come severer in tone and broader in expression. 
fancy that that day saw the final registration of the This is especially marked in the antiphonal responses : 
heavenly decrees sealed as the Day of Atonement of ABINU MALKENU and in the solemn profession 
came to a close. of the Shemot. Here, however, as in the earlier 


As the service nears its climax, the melodies be- | portion of the service, the strains characteristically 
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associated with the season of penitence are often | bourg, has also been impressively adapted for the 
again utilized. The short concluding sevenfold dec- | successive line of text, on the model of the strain 
laration is then chanted to the into- | quoted above from the evening service of Atone- 
The nation already given under ADONAI | ment. 

Shemot.  MELEK (especially version C). The In the Sephardic rite the Ne‘ilah differs from the . 
Surma‘, with its associated sentence | use of the Ashkenazim in the medieval hymns intro- 
from the Temple service (see ‘ABODAT), is at least | duced into the publie recitation. The traditional 
recited by the cantor if not repeated in the tu- intonations lack the haunting tenderness character- 
multuous response of the congregants, in the noble | izing those of the northern use; and they are much 
chant to which the Scriptural verse enshrining | more obviously identical with those of the other 
this declaration of the Unity is traditionally uttered | Atonement services of the rite (see SELIHOT). There 
when the Scroll of the Law is displayed as it is ta- | is only one entirely special melody, that for the 
ken from the Ark in the New-Year and Atonement hymn EL Nora ‘ALILAN which ushers 
services. The verse was originally rendered to the Sephardic in the service. Corresponding with 
tune designated by its AccEwTS, in the form of | Order and the quoted melodies of the Ashke- 
CaxTILLATION which was special to these days; | Melodies. nazim there is but the tune of ADONAI 
and this derivation is still clear under the more BEKOL Suorar, from the New-Year 
melodic form which the rendering afterward took, | service; and this had already been repeatedly chanted 
developing eventually far beyond the original. The | in the course of the Atonement services. Instead of 
melody, by the ingenuity of the Paris cantor Naum- | amelody peculiar to the Kaddish and the opening 
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NE‘ILAH (Concluding Melodies) 
I. ABINU MALKENU (Outline) 


Tdi: molto espressivo, 
== saa NUN ————— 
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A - bi - nu, mal- ke - nu, en la -nu me - lek el = la at - tah, elc, 


Il. SHEMOT (Profession of Faith) 


mf Lento molto solennelle, 
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Hu ha- E-lo - him. 7. A - do - nai,.... Ir ba - E- lo - him, 


of the “‘Amidah,” the latter is preceded by the sol- | This is followed by the singing of the penitentia! 
emn congregational singing of the fragmentary | reshut (comp. KEmonor) by the hazzan, usually 
hymn “Adanu,” which is likewise prefixed, in its | to the characteristic Morisco melody of SHOFET 
ancient chant, to the Musar service of Atonement, | Kou HaA-AREZ. 
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Andante, 
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Among the Atonement services in the southern 
use the Profession of Faith is not so special to the 
Ne‘ilah as in the northern use. In the selihot of 
each of the other four services of the day, officiant 


we - ra - ha - mim 


Re - < 


mi-me-‘O - 
mer- cy from out Thy dwell 


and congregation have already reverentially sung 
the Shema‘ with its Temple response and the words 
« The Lord, He is God,” the latter in the double form 
in which it originally occurs in I Kings xviii. 39. 
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SS a PERRA 


In the preceding four services of the day, how- 
ever, these utterances were associated with a short 
hymn of Kaliric form (comp. KEnonor) In the 
Ne‘ilah they are proclaimed by themselves in the 
midst of the closing Kaddish, first by the ofticiant 
and then by the congregation, the double verse bein g 


Cynisca in “Pygmalion and Galatea." After this 
she filled the part of Lady Hilda in Gilbert’s 
“Broken Hearts.” She was then offered an en gago- 
ment as leading lady at the St. James's Theatre, 
where she appeared in “Brantinghame Hall,” an 
original play written expressly for her by Gilbert, 


Following this, she was engaged by Beerbohm Tree 
to play the part of Stella Darbyshire in “ Captain 
Swift." Miss Neilson has since appeared under the 
same management in various plays, including “The 


seven times reiterated, and all being immediately 
followed by a single complete series of the Snorar 
calls, instead of the weirdly solitary call which is 
heard in the northern ritual. 


NE‘ILAH—SHEMOT—SEPHARDIC 


mf Maestoso. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Home. The various melodies of the Ne‘ilah are given by A. 
Baer, Ba'al Tefillah (Der Praktische Vorbeter), Nos. 1466- 
1458, Góteborg, 1877, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883: Cohen and 
Davis, Voice of Prayer and. Praise, Nos. 278-989, London, 
1899; D. Nowakowsky, Selilussgebet für Jom-K ippur, Odes- 
sa, 1895; Jessurun, T'raditionat Tunes, in Book of Prayer 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 1901. 
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NEILSON, JULIA (Mrs. Fred Terry): Eng- 
lish actress; born in London 1868; educated at 
Wiesbaden, Germany. Returning to London in 1888, 
she became a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and, being possessed of a fine mozzo-soprano 
voice, devoted herself exclusively to singing. In 
1885 she won the Llewellyn Thomas gold medal 
and various other prizes, and appeared in public 
at the Royal Albert Hall and elsewhere. In 1887 
she entered the dramatic profession and made her 


first appearance in March, 1SSS, at the Lyceum as 


Dancing Girl,” “A Man’s Shadow,” “ Hypatia” (in 
which she played the title róle), “Called Back,” 
“The Princess and the Butterfly,” “King John,” 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and as Rosalind 
in “As You Like It,” in which réle she has had 
great success. 

In Aug., 1900, she entered on her own manage- 
ment at the Haymarket Theatre with the play 
“Nell Gwynn,” which she has since presented in va- 
rious London and provincial playhouses. She has 
toured with success in the United States and Canada. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IF ho’s Who, 1904, 

M G. L. 


NEISSER, ALBERT: German dermatologist ; 
born at Schweidnitz Jan. 22, 1855. His father, Mo- 
ritz Neisser, was physician and “ Geheimer Sanitüts- 
rat? at Charlottenbrunn. Albert Netsser studied 
medicine in Erlangen and Breslau (M.D. 1877). In 


— 
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i877 he became assistant physician at the Dermato- 
logical Clinie in Breslau, and in 1880 privat-docent 
in the University of Leipsic. In the summer of 
1880 he went to Norway and in 1881 to Spain to 
study leprosy. In 1882 he was appointed assistant 
professor of dermatology and chief of the clinic at 

! the University of Breslau, where he became * Gehei- 
mer Medicinal-Rat ? in 1894. 

Neisser is well known through his bacteriological 
and dermatological researches, He found the bacil- 
lus of gonorrhea, called by him “ gonococcus,” in 
1879; and upon this discovery he based the local 
treatment of gonorrhea, which is now universally 
adopted. He demonstrated also the lepra bacilli, 
and proved the tubercular origin of lupus. 

Neisser is a collaborator on Ziemssen’s * Hand- 
buch der Hautkrankheiten” ; is one of the editors of 
the *Archiv für Dermatologie und Syphilis ee aS 
also editor of the dermatological department of the 
“ Bibliotheca Medica”; and has written many essays 
in the medical journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


g. F. T. 
NEJRAN. Sec SABEANS. 


NEMÉNYI (NEUMANN), AMBROSIUS : 
Hungarian deputy; born at Peczel 1852; studied 
law at Vienna and Paris (LL.D., Budapest), Till 
1871 he was known by the name of Neumann. He 
was on the staff of the “Pester Lloyd" until 1887. 
In 1884 he was returned by the district of Szilagy- 
Cschi to the Hungarian Parliament, where he has 
done important work on the committees on eco- 
nomics, communication, and finance. For several 
years he has been secretary of the budget committee. 

Neményi has written the following works: 
“Rabelais és Kora” (Rabelais and His Time), Buda- 
pest, 1877; “ Parlamenti Fegyelem ” (Parliamentary 
Discipline), 2b. 1879; ^" Journale und Journalisten 
der Französischen Revolution," Berlin, 1850; * Kor- 
tórteneti Rajzok” (Pictures of the Time), 2 vols., 
Budapest, 1880; “ Hungaricee Res,” 7b. 1882; * Das 
Moderne Ungarn," Berlin, 1888; "Az Allam és 
Határai” (The State and Its Boundaries), 20. 1889; 
*Die Verstaatlichung der Eisenbahnen,” Leipsic, 
1890; “Bureaukracia Magyarországon, " Budapest, 
1909. 

Neményi was chief editor of the " Pesti Napló ” 
from 1896 to 1901. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sturm, Almanach, 1901 ; Szinnyei, Magyar 
lrólc; Pallas, Magyar Könyvészet, 1991. Lv 


S. 

NEMIROV: Town in the government of Po- 
dolia, Russian Poland. Of the period before 1648 it 
is only known that Nemirov was one of the great 
centers of Jewish learning in Podolia and that its 
rabbis were men of high reputation. Of these the 
most celebrated were R. Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller 
and Jehiel Michael ben Eliezer, who was martyred 
during the Cossacks’ Uprisine in 1648. In that 
outbreak the Jews of Nemirov suifered the most. 
The town being a fortified one, the Jews of the 
neighboring places, in dread of the Cossacks, sought 
refuge in it, thus swelling its Jewish population so 
that it exceeded 6.000. Three hundred Cossacks 
were sent by Chmielnicki to conquer Nemirov, and 
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they made use of Polish flags, thus deceiving the 
Jewish inhabitants. The non-Jewish population, 
Greek Christians, were aware of this 


Massacre - deception of the enemy, and urged 

in the Jews toopen the gates to the sup- 
Cossacks’ posed Poles. The gates being opened, 
Uprising. the Cossacks, assisted by the non- 


Jewish population, rushed upon the 
unsuspecting Jews and cruelly massacred 6,000 of 
them—men, women, and children—who chose death 
rather than forcible baptism (June 10, 1648). A 
small number saved their lives; some by tempora- 
rily changing their religion, and others by escaping 
to the neighboring fortified town of Tulchin (Han- 
nover, * Yewen Mezulah," p. 5a, Venice, 1658). The 
massacre of Nemirov was considered the most terri- 
ble of that period. It has given rise to many 
legends, glorifying the heroic martyrdom of the 
Jews; and a requiem for the martyrs is still read on 
the 20th of Siwan, the anniversary of the event ac- 
cording to the Jewish calendar, in all the syna- 
gogues of Podolia. l 

The Jewish population of Nemirov soon, how- 
ever, began to increase. Wishneweczki, the great 
Polish general, and a friend of the Jews, on hearing 
of the slaughter of the latter at Nemirov, which town 
was his own property, marched against the place 
with an army of 8,000 and took revenge by massa- 
cring a great number of the inhabitants and the 
Cossacks (ib. p. 6a). The insurrection of the Cos- 
sacks was gradually quelled in Podolia; the few 
Jews of Nemirov who had escaped death by chan- 
ging their religion returned openly to their old faith ; 
and the Jewish community gradually regained its 
former importance. 

In 1672 Podolia came under the sway of the Turks, 
whose rule continued until 1699. At that time 

Yuri, second son of Chmielnicki, set- 


Under  tled at Nemirov, and, in order to in- 
Turkish crease his income, imposed a tax upon 
Rule. every newly married couple in the dis- 


trict, irrespective of creed or nation- 
ality. A rich Jewish merchant of Nemirov, named 
Aaron, being a favorite of the Turkish authorities, 
thought himself secure in resisting this unjust im- 
post, and on the marriage of his son refused to pay 
it. Yuri then sent hisservants, who burned Aaron’s 
house, and, not finding him at home, carried off his 
wife to Yuri, who caused her to be cruelly mur- 
dered. Aaron thereupon appealed to the Turkish 
pasha at Kamenetz-Podolsk, who summoned Yuri 
before him. Yuri confessed, and was executed. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Nem- 
irov became a center of the Bratzlaver Hasidim, 
under the leadership of Nathan ben Naphtali Hertz, 
who disseminated thence the precepts of his teacher, 
Nahman of Bratzlav. 

In 1896 the Jews of Nemirov numbered 2,874 in 
a total population of 7,129. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Litinsky, Korot Podolia, i. 28, 21. 99. Odessa. 
1895: Grütz, Gesch. Hebrew transl.. yii. 184, 189, Warsaw, 
1899; Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerut be-Y israel, passim. 
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NEO-CHRISTIAN. See MARANO. 
NEO-HEBRAIC LITERATURE. See Lit- 


ERATURE, MODERN HEBREW. 


Neologie . 
Nervous Diseases 


NEOLOGIE; NEOLOGEN. See MORTARA 
Case; REFORM. 

NEOPLATONISM. See ALExanprRIAN Pnr- 
LOSOPHY; Puno. 


NEPHILIM. See FALL or ANGELS. 


NEPI (NEPPI), GRAZIADIO (HAN A- 
NEEL): Italian rabbi and physician; born in 1759 
at Ferrara; died Jan. 18, 1836, at Cento. He stud- 
ied at Ferrara for twelve years under Rabbi Jacob 
Moses and subsequently was himself the teacher of 
many disciples in his native city. On account of 
his great Talmudic learning he was sent as deputy 
to the Assembly of Jewish Notables convened by 
Napoleon I. at Paris in 1806. Upon his return he 
was called to the congregation at Cento, where he 
held the position of rabbi till his death, his pupil 
Isaac Reggio becoming his successor at Ferrara. 

Nepi, who lived an ascetic life, was one of the 
highest religious authorities of his time; and all the 
Italian rabbis applied to him for advice on difficult 
problems. He left the following works: (1) “ Liw- 
yat Hen,” a collection of the responses which he sent 
to different rabbis; (2) * Derushim," a collection of 
his sermons; (8) * Zeker Zaddikim li-Berakah,” bio- 
graphical and bibliographical sketches of rabbis and 
Jewish scholars. The last-named work was in- 
tended to complete Azulai's *Shem ha-Gedolim "s 
but owing to lack of time the author did not finish 
it. It was completed by M. S. Ghirondi under the 
title “Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” and published by 
the latter's son (Triest, 1853). The material is rich, 
but of little scientific value, except the biographies 
of contemporaneous Italian scholars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, Warsaw, 1886; Nepi- 


Ghirondi, Tuledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 115: A. Geiger, Blitthen, 
iv. 100; Adolf Jellinek, in Monatsschrift, iii. 116: Stein- 
schneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 46, 


p. 334. 
8. U. C. 


NERGAL: God of the Babylonian city of Cu- 
thah or Cuth or Kutu. In II Kings xvii. 80 it is 
said that the men of Cuth, whom Sargon settled in 
Samaria, made an image of Nergal. A Phenician 
funerary inscription erected by a Sidonian at Athens 
indicates that Nergal was also worshiped at Sidon 
(comp. “C. I. S." i., No. 119). 

Cuthah was one of the prehistoric cities of Baby- 
lonia. Its god was probably originally agricultural 
in origin, and filled all the functions of the god of 
sucha city. He became in later times, when polit- 
ical unity combined the gods of different cities into 
pantheons, the god of the underworld. Perhaps 
this was because Kutu was a favorite burial-place; 
for Kutu itself also became a name for the under- 
world. In this period Nergal was also regarded as 
the god of pestilence, of the destructive effects of 
war, and of the glowing heat of the sun. Per- 
haps as the god of death and of the underworld 
these phenomena naturally became associated with 
him. : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, 1889, pp. 
475-487 ; Morris Jastrow, Religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, pp. 65-68, Boston, 1898 (German ed., Die Religion 
Bahyloniens und Assyriens, 1903, pp. 157, 158); Barton, 
Sketch of Semitie Origins, 1902, pp. 215-217; Zimmern, in 
Schrader, K. A. T. 3d ed., 1902, pp. 412-416. 
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NERO: Roman emperor; born at Antium Dec, 
15, 87 c.u.; died near Rome in 68. His ori ginal name 
was Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, but on being 
adopted by the emperor Claudius he was called 
Nero Claudius Cæsar Drusus Germanicus. 
After his accession to the throne (54) he showed 
many favors to the Herodian family: he bestowed 
the kingdom of Lesser Armenia upon Aristobulus, 
son of Herod of Chalcis, and added four important 
cities (among which were Tiberias and Tarichca 
in Galilee) with their surrounding districts to the 
dominions of AcenrprPa II. The Jews of Rome 
were well treated under his government. A Jew- 
ish actor, ALITYROs (ALITURUS), lived at his court 
(Josephus, “ Vita," 8 8). A Neronian coin (“ Nero- 
nit”) is mentioned in B. M. 25b, and a “sela‘ Nero- 
nit” in Bek. 37b, 88a, and Kelim xvii. 19. 

When in the year 60 fierce rioting broke out be- 
ween the Jews and the Greeks in Cæsarea, the seat 
of the Roman procurators, both parties sent repre- 
sentatives to Rome. Nero, influenced by his secre- 
tary Burrus, who had been bribed by the Greeks, 
gave a verdict against the Jews and deprived them 
of their civil rights. During the procuratorship 
of FESTUS à dispute arose between the population 
of Jerusalem and Agrippa IL, who in his Hasmo- 

nean palace built a dining-hall which 
Favorably overlooked the courts of the Temple. 
Disposed to In order to hide the Temple from this 
the Jews. profaning view, the Jews erected a 
high wallon its western side. When 
they refused the order of Procurator Festus to tear 
down this wall, the case was brought before Nero, 
who, influenced by his second wife, Poppa, decided 
in favor of the people. Popp:a, like many mem- 
bers of prominent Roman families, inclined to Juda- 
ism, and her last wish, that she might be buried ac- 
cording to Jewish customs, was granted by Nero. 

Still the discontent among the Jews of Palestine 
continued owing to the arbitrary action of the proc- 
urators Felix, Festus, Albinus, and Gessius Florus, 
who by their exactions drove the Jews into open 
revolt. In the year 66 began that heroic war which 
ended with the destruction of the Second Temple 
and of the national existence of the Jews. In vain 
Cestius Gallus, the governor of Syria, 
informed Nero of the dangerous state 
of affairs in Palestine. The emperor 
continucd his journey through Greece, 
where he courted public applause by 
appearing in the arena as singer, player, and chari- 
oteer. When, however, he received the news of the 
defeat of Cestius, he took immediato steps to erush 
the rebellion, and appointed Flavius Vespasian com- 
mander-in-chief. He did not live to enjoy the vic- 
tories of his general; for, driven to despair by the 
uprising in Gallia, where the army had proclaimed 
Galba emperor, and forsaken by his Pretorian guard, 
he ended his life by suicide. 

In Jewish Legend: In Lam. R. i. 81 it is re- 
lated that three days after the prediction made by 
Johanan ben Zakkai to Vespasian that the latter 
would become emperor the news of Nero's death 
reached the Roman army besieging Jerusalem. 
The following legendary account, showing the 
cause of the destruction of Jerusalem, is given in 
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War. 
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the Babylonian Talmud (Git. 55b-56a): An inhab- 
‘tant of Jerusalem sent a messenger to invite his 
friend Kamza to dinner. By mistake the messenger 
invited his enemy Bar Kamza, who took his place 
among the guests. When the master of the house 
noticed him he angrily ordered him to leave. In 
vain Bar Kamza requested the host not to put him 
to shame before so many people, and offered to pay 
for his meal, then a halt and finally all of the ex- 
penses of the banquet. The host ejected him, and 
the other guests did not interfere in his behalf. In- 
dignant at this insult, Bar Kamza told the emperor 
that the Jews planned a rebellion, and advised him 
to test their loyalty by sending & sacrifice which 
should be offered in the Temple in his behalf. The 
emperor sent a heifer, in whose lips (or, according to 
other reports, eyelids) Bar Kamza made an incision 
in order to render the animal unfit for sacrifice. After 
a long discussion as to whether this constituted a 
bodily defect, the Jews rejected the sacrifice. The 
emperor, insulted by this refusal, and taking it as a 
sign of rebellion, deputed Vespasian to wreak venge- 
ance on the Jews. 

When Nero arrived in Palestine, he shot arrows 
in the direction of the four principal points of the 
compass; but all of them flew toward Jerusalem. 
A boy whom he asked to recite his Biblical lesson (a 
usual form of oracle) quoted Ezek. xxv. 14( Hebr.): 
« And I shall take my revenge on Edom through My 
people Israel; and they shall do unto Edom accord- 
ing to My anger and My wrath," on hearing which 
Nero said: * God wishes to wipe His hands [lay the 
blame] on me" (7.e., * wishes to make me His tool 
and then to punish me"). He fled and became a 
convert to Judaism; and from him Rabbi Meir was 
descended. This Talmudical story seems to be an 
echo of the legend that Nero was still alive and 
would return to reign. Indeed, some pretenders 
availed themselves of this legend and claimed to be 
Nero. Oracles prophesying Nero's return from be- 
yond the Euphrates were current among the Jews; 
and an apocryphal book of the second century, 
Ascension of Isaiah, declares that in the last days 
*Belial shall appear in the form of a man, of the 
king of unrighteousness, of the matricide." In 
Christian legends Nero was personified as Antichrist. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. iii, ch. xiv.-Xv.; Henderson, 

Life of Nero, passim, London, 1908; Josephus, Ant. xx. 8, 

& 9, 11; idem, B. J. ii. 13 et seq.; Vogelstein and Rieger, 

Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 21, 68, 74, 91, 108. 

D. S. Max. 

NERVOUS DISEASES: The Jews are more 
subject to diseases of the nervous system than the 
other races and peoples among which they dwell. 
Hysteria and neurasthenia appear to be most fre- 
quent. Some physicians of large experience among 
Jews have even gone so far as to state that most of 
them are neurasthenic and hysterical. Tobler claims 
that all the Jewish women in Palestine are hyster- 

ical; and Raymond says that in War- 
Frequency saw, Poland, hysteria is very frequent- 
of Hysteria ly met with among both Jewish men 

Among and Jewish women. The Jewish pop- 

Jews. ulation of that city alone is almost 
exclusively the inexhaustible source 

for the supply of hysterical males for the clinics of 
the whole Continent (*L'Etude des Maladies du 
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Systéme Nerveux en Russie," p. 71, Paris, 1889). 
As regards Austria and Germany the same neurotic 
taint of the Jews has been emphasized by Krafft 
Ebing, who states that nervous diseases, and espe- 
cially neurasthenia, affect the Jews with excep- 
tional severity (“Nervosität und Neurasthenische 
Zustünde," p. 54, Vienna, 1895). Binswanger, Erb, 
Jolly, Möbius, Lówenfeld, Oppenheim Féré, Char- 
cot, Bauveret, and most of the other specialists 
in nervous diseases, speak of this in their mono- 
graphs on neurasthenia and hysteria, and point out 
that hysteria in the male, which is so rare in other 
races, is quite frequent among the Jews. In New 
York city it has been shown by Collins that, among 
333 cases of neurasthenia which came under his ob- 
servation, more than 40 per cent were of Jewish ex- 
traction, although his clientele was not conspicu- 
ously foreign (^ Medical Record,” March 25, 1899). 

The following causes are usually assigned for the 
nervousness of the Jews: (1) The fact that they are 
town-dwellers, and that diseases of this kind are 
most frequently observed in the populations of the 
modern large urban centers. (2) The peculiar occu- 
pations of the Jews: neurasthenia isseen most often 
among the commercial classes, bankers, and specula- 
tors. This view is not sustained by 
the fact that neurasthenia and hysteria 
are met with in the poorer classes of 
Jews, in laborers and artisans, just as often as in the 
richer classes. (3) Consanguineous marriages are 
also blamed by many physicians; but the modern 
view that such marriages, when contracted between 
healthy individuals, are not at all detrimental to the 
health of the offspring contradicts this theory. 
(4) The repeated persecutions and abuses to which 
the Jews were subjected during the two thousand 
years of the Diaspora are to be considered when 
speaking of their neurotic taint. Such massacres 
as occurred in Kishinef in 1903 were of frequent 
occurrence during the Middle Ages; and their effect 
on the nervous system of the Jews could not be 
other than an injurious one. Organic as well as 
functional derangements of the nervous system are 
transmitted hereditarily from one generation to 
another. 

The education of the Jewish child in the eastern 
European ghettos must be recalled when speaking 
of the nervousness of the Jews. T he heder, in which 
he begins at a quite early age to spend the greater 

part of the day in studying Bible and 
Education. Talmud, is also an important factor 

in the production of nervousness 
among the Jews. As is well known, the intellect 
of the Jewish child is very precocious, and on this 
account the nervoussystem suffers severely. 

Hysteria and neurasthenia are only rarely, if at all, 
fatal, and consequently their extent can not be ap- 
preciated by a study of the causes of death among 
the Jews. But the case is different when the de- 
generative organic nervous diseases are considered. 
Minor and others insist that these diseases are less 

frequently met with among the Jews 
Mortality. than among the rest of any given pop- 
ulation; while other physicians claim 
that all the diseases of the nervous system, both 
functional and organic, are very prevalent among 
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Jews. "Thus from J. S. Billings’ statistics of 60,630 
Jews in the United States it is seen that the 
mortality from diseases of the nervous system was 
(per 1,000 deaths in which the cause was known) as 
follows: 


General Popula- 
tion of the Uni- 
Jews. ted States 
(1880). 
Menlo a wiles P5828 58 131.22 118.62 
WONG vu direc esee PU: 120.62 108.61 


These data show that, when compared with the 
geueral population of the United States, the Jews 
showed a much larger mortality from these diseases. 
The high mortality of the Jewish women, almost 
equaling that of the men, is striking. Similarly in 
Verona, Italy, Lombroso has found that the mortal- 
ity of the Jews from nervous diseases is almost 
double that of the Catholic population of that city. 
In Kórósi's statistics for Budapest, Hungary, how- 
ever, quite the contrary is seen. The mortality 
from meningitis per 100,000 population during the 
period 1886-90 was as follows: ! 


Catholies......... MP UE: Other Protestants ........ 108 
Lutherans,...... t 120 OWS LA src es eU bU V 66 


Under meningitis Kórósi includes tuberculous men- 
ingitis, epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, and men- 
ingitis secondary to infectious diseases, new growths, 
eic. This may account for the lower mortality, be- 
cause it is known that tuberculosis is observed less 
frequently among the Jews (see CONSUMPTION), as is 
the case with other infectious diseases (see Mon- 
BIDITY). Hydrocephalusalso appears to be less fre- 
quently à cause of death among the Jews of Hun- 
gary than among their neighbors: only 67 per 
100,000 Jewish children under five years of age, as 
against 145 among the Catholic children, died of 
this disease. Statistics obtained by the census bu- 
reau for New York city also tend to show that the 
mortality from nervous diseases is less 
In among Jewsthanamong others. 'Thus, 
New York. during the six years endiug May 81, 
1890 ("Report on Vital Statistics of 
New York and Brooklyn," pp. 40-41, Washington, 
1894), the mortality per 100,000 population was as 
follows, the cases being classified according to the 
birthplace of the subject's mother: 


Bohemiae x es 336.7 France....... Vds adve . 218.48 
United States (whites)..208.48 | Germany........ e.. 197.89 
IU S Cbr EE LR LV ade 258.18 Hungary (mostly Jews) 192.18 
Ireland ............ ....242.44 Russia and Poland (most- 

England and Wales.....240.71 1y Jews)... eee eene 117.68 


From these and other available statistics it ap- 
pears that the Jews are less predisposed than are 
other races to those forms of organic diseases of 
the brain and spinal cord which are liable to prove 
fatal. "This has been pointed out by Minor of Mos- 
cow, who analyzed 3,214 cases of nervous diseases in 
his practise, including those of 1,480 Jews and 1,734 
Christians. He concludes that, so far as he could 
discover, the Jews are not more predisposed than 
Christians toall nervous diseases. On the contrary, 
the most serious organic diseases of the brain and spi- 


nal cord, chronic inflammation of the cerebral blood- 
vessels, etc., are far more often met with among 
Christians than among Jews. Minor is satisfied that 
the main, if not the exclusive, reason lies in the 
facts that the Jews are not alcoholics and that they 
only rarely suffer from syphilis. The only disease 
from which Minor found the Jews to suffer more 
often than non-Jews was hysteria, particularly hys- 
teria in the male. 

Locomotor ataxia is one of the most important 
organic nervous diseases, and is usually attributed to 
syphilis. In eastern Europe physicians state that it 
is only very rarely observed in Jews. Stembo re- 
ported, at the Eleventh International Medical Con- 
gress, that it is very rare among the Jews in Wilna, 

Russia; at least it has been until now 
Locomotor a very rare disease, as has syphilis, 
Ataxia. Among the 200 Jewish inmates under 
his care in the hospital at Wilna 
he has met with various nervous diseases, but 
not one of locomotor ataxia. Of the 40 cases he 
has seen in Jews all had syphilis (L. Stembo, 
“Atti dell XI. Congresso Medico Internationale,” 
vol. iv., “ Psychiatria,” p. 119, Rome, 1898). Gaj- 
kiewicz also found among 400 Jewish patients with 
nervous diseases only 13 with locomotor ataxia—3 
per cent, which is very low (“Syphilis du Systéme 
Nerveux,” p. 158, Paris, 1899). Minor found that 
among his patients the proportion of locomotor 
ataxia to the total number of cases was: among 
Christians, 2.9 per cent; among Jews, 0.8 per cent 
—v.é., the disease was nearly four times as frequent 
in Christians asin Jews. In the Montefiore Home, 
New York city, on the other hand, there are many 
cases of locomotor ataxia. Onexamining the list of 
diseases in the reports of this institution, it will be 
observed that among the diseases of the nervous 
system locomotor ataxia appears more frequently 
than any other disease. This may be explained by 
the fact that patients affected with this disease re- 
main in the institution for along time, and conse- 
quently accumulate in large numbers, thus appear- 
ing on the reports annually for many years. It 
must be remembered also that the Jewish popula- 
tion of New York exceeds 500,000. Considering 
that every poor man affected with the disease is 
practically an invalid, and is likely to seek admis- 
sion to the home, it may be concluded that the 
disease is really not very frequent, as in similar non- 
Jewish ‘institutions the proportion of locomotor 
ataxia is much larger. At any rate this in connec- 
tion with other evidence tends to show that syphilis 
is on the increase among the Jews of New York. 

Paralysis agitans or *shaking palsy " is a disease 
of the nervous system that is very frequent in Jews. 

Of 100 cases reported by Krafft-Ebing 
Paralysis 65 were Christians and 89 Jews. Here- 
Agitans. marks that atthe time when he observed 

these cases the Jewish population of 
Austria-Hungary was only 4 per cent of the total 
population. The morbidity of the Jews with respect 
to paralysis agitans was consequently eight times. 
greater than their proper proportion (R. v. Krafft- 
Ebing, “Zur Aetiologie der Paralysis Agitans,” in 
" Arbeiten aus dem Gesammtgebiet der Psychiatrie 
und Neuropathologie," part iii., p. 6). Minor also 
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found that in Russia this disease is three times more 

frequent among Jews than among Christians. 

In general it may be summarized that the Jews 
suffer chiefly from the functional nervous diseases, 
particularly from hysteria and neurasthenia, and 
that the organic nervous degenerations, such as 
locomotor ataxia, progressive paralysis of the insane 
(see INSANITY), etc., are uncommon, commensurate 
with the infrequency of alcoholism and syphilis 
among them. Wherever the proportion of Jews 
affected with syphilis and alcoholism is larger, the 
number of persons affected with organic nervous 
diseases increases to a similar extent. This may 
be observed in the large cities of western Europe 
and in America. See APOPLEXY; DIATHESIS; Ipi- 
ocy; INSANITY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. S. Billings, Vital Statistics of the Jews in 
the United States (Census Bulletin No. 19), 1890; G. Buschan, 
Einfluss der Rasse auf die Form und Hüufigkeit Patholo- 
gischer. Veränderungen, in Globus, 1895, lxvii., Nos. 2-7; 
idem, Einfluss der Rasse auf die Hdwufigkeit und die Formen 
der Geistes- und Nervenkrankheiten, in Allgemeine Med. 
Central-Zeitung, 1897, Nos. 9-18; Martin Englander, Die 
Aufallend Hitufigen Krankheitserscheinungen der Jù- 
dischen, Rasse, Vienna, 1902; M. Fishberg, Comparative P«- 
thology of the Jews, in INew York Medical Journal, 1901, 
Ixxiii., pp. 537, 576; J. von Körösi, Hinfluss der Konfession, 
des Wohlstandes und der Beschüftigung auf die Todesur- 
sachen, Berlin, 1898; C. Lombroso, L'Antisemitismo e le 
Seienze Moderne, Turin, 1894; Hugo Hoppe. Krankheiten 
und Sterblichkeit bei Juden und Nichtjuden, Berlin. 1908 ; 
L. S, Minor, Contribution à V Etude de V Etiologie du Tabes, 
in Archives de Neurologie, xvii. 183, 362; idem, Nervnaya 
Patologiya Yevreyev, in Sbornil v Polzu Yevreiskikh Na- 
rodnykhshkol, pp. 166-208, St. Petersburg, 1896. 

J. M. Fr. 

NESEK: Wine consecrated to use in idolatrous 
worship and therefore absolutely forbidden to a Jew. 
Ina broader sense “nesek,” or“ yayin nesek,” denotes 
wine made and used by Gentiles as well as wine made 
by and for Jews but which has been touched by a 
Gentile. 'There are, therefore, three kinds of wine 
which are subject to special regulations. Wine con- 
secrated to the worship of idols, like everything else 
associated with idolatry, is regarded as absolutely 
defiling and as rendering persons and vessels un- 
clean; if a quantity of such wine no larger than an 
olive be kept in the tent of an Israelite or be 
carried by him, it is sufficient to render him un- 
clean. It is prohibited therefore even to carry or 
handle such wine in the capacity of a porter (Ab. 
Zarah 80b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 182-183). 
On mixing such wine with lawful wine, and on the 
consequences of such an act, see Yoreh De'ah, 134. 

The ordinary wine of the heathen is generally 
termed *setam yenam." This also is forbidden, 
even when it is not known to have been consecrated 
to idolatry, in order to avoid even the suspicion of 
contact with actual nesek, although according to 
others it was prohibited with the purpose of pre- 
venting any social relations with Gentiles which 
might lead to intermarriage (‘Ab. Zarah 86b; comp. 
Tos, Yom-Tob on ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 3). This wine, in 
the quantity of a quarter of a *log," renders un- 
clean any food or drink with which it has been 
brought in contact (Ab. Zarah 81a; Yoreh De‘ah, 
135, 1; 188, 1). These regulations, however, have 
almost entirely lost their importance in countries 
where there is no idolatrous population, and wine 
made by a non-Jew who is not an idolater is pro- 
hibited only as a beverage (5.). Those who are ill, 
even when not dangerously so, are permitted to 


drink wine belonging to non-Jews, and even those 
who while in perfect health drink such wine—as. 
many did in the sixteenth century in France and 
as is now commonly done in nearly all countries— 
are not to be considered as neglecting any ritual re- 
quirement, and consequently are not to be suspected 


in regard to other commandments or invalidated as. 


witnesses (Moses Isserles, Responsa, No. 124). 

Wine made by and belonging to a Jew but kept. 
in an idolater's house, or such wine touched by an 
idolater, may be used for any purpose except for 
drinking (‘Ab. Zarah 31a; Yoreh De'ah, 124, 1, Is-. 
serles' gloss); it is true that in theory the touch of 
an idolater renders it unfit for any use whatever, 
but as customs changed and idolaters no longer of- 
fered wine to their idols, a more liberal interpreta- 
tion was followed in practise (Isserles, 5e.) Ac- 
cording to the stricter law, the touch of a Gentile 
who is not an idolater wil make the wine unfit to 
drink if it is contained in an uncorked bottle and he 
touches and shakes it purposely, but if he touches 
the wine unintentionally it may be drunk (Yoreh De- 
‘ah, 124, 7). Christians and Mohammedans not be- 
ing idolaters, every touch on their part is regarded: 
as unintentional (“ Mordekai,” cited by Isserles in 
his gloss to Yoreh De'ah). i 
BiBLIOGRAPHY : Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 123-137, ang 

the commentaries ad loc. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

NESVIZH: Small town in the government of 
Minsk, Russia; it was in existence in the thirteenth 
century. The census of 1897 gives it a population 
of 8,446, including 4,764 Jews. Market-gardening 
isa common occupation among the latter. There 
are 650 Jewish artisans and 110 day-laborers. It 
has a Talmud Torah (120 pupils), and Jewish day- 
schools for boys (43 pupils) and girls (58 pupils). 
The charitable institutions include a dispensary, 
a gemillat hesed, a linat ha-zedek, etc. There are 
eight synagogues. The town suffered severely from 


fire in 1897. 
H. R. S. J. 


NETHANEEL BEN ISAIAH: Yemenite 
commentator and poet of the fourteenth century ; 
author of a homiletic commentary on the Pentateuch 
entitled “Nur al-Zulm wa-Masbah al-Hikm.” The 
first notice of this work was given by Jacob Saphir 
(“Eben Sappir,” i. 67a, Lyck, 1866), who saw a man- 
uscript of it at Hirbah, a small town in Yemen, in 
1863. But the beginning of the manuscript was 
missing, and Saphir's statement that the author's 
name was Isaiah and that the title was “Al-Nur 
wal-Zulm ? depends only upon hearsay. Two other 
manuscripts, one in Berlin (Steinschneider, “ Ver- 
zeichnis,” p. 62) and one in the Bodleian Library 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2463), 
bear the author’s name, Nethaneel b. Isaiah, and the 
full title of the work, “Nur al-Zulm wa-Masbah 
al-Hikm wa-Ikhraj al-Ma‘ani fi al-Wujud Ba‘d al- 
'Adm." Alexander Kohut published a monograph 
on this work, giving some extracts, under the title 
* Light of Shadeand Lamp of Wisdom” (New York, 
1894). This title is given by Kohut as the transla- 
tion of the Arabic title, though * Light out of Dark- 
ness” would be a more fitting translation, since 
Nethaneel’s introduction shows that his object was 


Wetherlands 
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to comment on the obscure passages so as to make 
sure that their meanings should not escape the 
student. 

. Nethaneel ben Isaiah began his work on the 15th 
of Tammuz, 1640 of the Seleucidan era (— June 23. 
1898). Its references to Al-Yemen, Sana, and Aden 
make it appear probable that he wrote it in Yemen, 
although Steinschneider doubts this (4 Polemische 
und Apologetische Litteratur,” p. 864). It is writ- 
ten in a mixture of Arabic and Hebrew, and the 
nature of the work is more midrashic than exeget- 
ical. Nethaneel quotes both Talmudim and the Tar- 
gumim, but he is chiefly influenced by the Midrash 
Rabbah. Of the post-Talmudic authors, he men- 
tions (besides the Geonim and Masorites) Ibn Janah, 
Nathan b. Jehiel (under the designation of "the 
author of the ‘‘Aruk’”), and especially Maimonides, 
who was the paramount authority among the Yemen- 
ites and from whom he merely copied long passages. 
Finally, he mentions such Arabic and Greek sources 


as the Almagest, Al-Farabi, and Plato. Nethaneel’s 
commentary comprises explanations according to 


the numerical value of the letters (* gematria”), 


‘some philological notes, and polemical flings at 


both Christianity and Islam: for instance, in his 


commentary on Gen. xvii. 20 he designates Moham- 


med the “madman” (“meshugga‘ "). 
Nethaneel calls the five books of the Pentateuch 


(1) Sefer ha-Yashar, (2) Sefer Mekilta, (8) Torat 


Kohanim, (4) Homesh ha-Pekudim, and (5) Mishneh 


"Torah, and he gives an Aramaic mnemonic formula 
for the weekly lessons; he is followed in both cases 
by Mansur al-Dhamari in his “Siraj al-‘Ukul.” 


Nethaneel illustrated his commentary with numer- 


ous figuresand diagrams—e.g., of the Cave of Mach- 


pelah, the altar, the candlestick, etc. He inserted 


in his work three Hebrew poems, two of which 


were published by Kohut in his above-mentioned 
* Light of Shade and Lamp of Wisdom.” Nethaneel 
is often quoted under the designation of “Ibn 
Yesha'yah" by Mansur al-Dhamari (Le.) and by 
Daud al-Lawani in his philosophical commentary 
on the Pentateuch entitled * Al-Wajiz al-Mujna ” 
(Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 2499). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer, in J. Q. R. vii. 350; Steinschneider, 

Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 59; idem, Die Arabische Literatur der 

Juden, S 188. 

S. ` M. SEL. 

NETHERLANDS: Country of western Eu- 
rope, bounded by tke North Sea, by Belgium, and 
by the Prussian provinces of Hanover and West- 
phalia, and the province of the Rhine. Since 1815 
it has been a kingdom under the house of Orange. 
The members of this house, who, since 1581, have 
been almost uninterruptedly at the head of the state, 
have excrted an unusually great influence on the 
history of the Jews there. In consequence of the 
great dominance of the capital city, the story of the 
Jews of the Netherlands is chiefly concerned with 
the community of AMSTERDAM. For the colonies 
see SURINAM and West Inpies, Dutcn. 

Jews seem not to have lived in the province of 
Holland before 1593; but a few references to them 
are in existence which distinctly mention them as 
present in the other provinces at an earlier date, es- 
pecially after their expulsion from France in 1821 


and the persecutionsin Hainaut and the Rhine prov- 
inces. Jews have been settled in Nimeguen, the 
oldest settlement, in Doesburg, Zut- 
Early Set- phen, and in ARNHEM since 1404. In 
tlements. 1349 the Duke of Gelderland was an- 
thorized by the Emperor Louis IV. of 
Germany to receive Jews in his duchy. They paid 
a tax, granted services, and were protected by the 
law. In Arnhem, where a Jew is mentioned as 
physician, the magistrate defended them against the 
hostilities of the populace. At Nimeguen, Jews are 
mentioned in 13839 as paying taxes; Reinold the 
duke received 182 “ pond” (817 dollars) in this way 
annually. In 1385 Zalichmann Nathanswen van 
Berck and his son David were allowed to live in 
Roermond ten years for 20 gulden (8 dollars) annu- 
ally. In 1382 the Jews of Nimeguen had a ceme- 
tery, in 1426 a synagogue. When Jews settled in 
the diocese of Utrecht does not appear. In 1444 
they were expelled from the city of Utrecht, but 
they were tolerated in the village of Maarsen, two 
hours distant, though their condition was not fortu- 
nate. Until 1789 no Jew might pass the night in 
Utrecht; for this reason the community of Maarsen 
was one of the most important in Holland. Jews 
were admitted to Zealand by Albert, Duke of Bavaria. 
There exists a letter, dated 1859, in which the duke 
promises Italian merchants to give no authoriza- 
tion to any Jew to reside in Goes for the ‘space of 
four years. In 1861 is mentioned a Jew of Gecer- 
truidenberg, not far from Goes. 

In 1477, by the marriage of Mary of Burgundy to 
the Archduke Maximilian, son of Emperor Freder- 
ick IV., the Netherlands were united to Austria and 
its possessions passed to the crown of Spain. In 
the sixteenth century, owing to the cruel persecu- 
tions of Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain, the 
Netherlands became involved in a series of desper- 
ate and heroic struggles. Charles V. had, in 1522, 
issued a proclamation against Christians who were 
suspected of being lax in the faith and against Jews 
who had not been baptized in Gelderland and 
Utrecht; and he repeated these edicts in 1545 and 
1549. In 1571 the Duke of Alba notified the au- 
thorities of Arnhem that all Jews living there should 
be seized and held until the disposition to be made 
of them had been determined upon. In Wagenin- 
gen, in 1572, there were three Jewish families which 
were expelled on the occasion of a papal indulgence. 
In 1581, however, the memorable declaration of in- 
dependence issued by the deputies of the United - 
Provinces deposed Philip from his sovereignty; 
religious peace was guaranteed by article 18 of the 
“Unie van Utrecht," As a consequence the perse- 
cuted Jews of Spain and Portugal turned toward 
Holland as a place of refuge. 

In 1598 Maranos arrived in Amsterdam after hav- 
ing been refused admission to Middelburg and 

Haarlem. "These Jews were impor- 

Maranos tant merchants and persons of great 

in ability. "They labored assiduously in 

Holland. the cause of the people and contrib- 

uted materially to the prosperity of 
the country. They became strenuous supporters 
of the house of Orange and were in return protected 
by the stadholder. 
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At this time the commerce of Holland was in- 
creasing; a period of development had arrived, par- 
ticularly for Amsterdam, to which Jews had carried 
their goods and from which they maintained their 
relations with foreign lands. Thus they had con- 
nections with the Levant (Janicon, * Etat Présent, " 
i. 445; Lusac, * Hollands Rijkdom,” i. 340) and with 
Morocco. The Emperor of Morocco had an ambas- 
eador at The Hague named Samuel Palache (1591- 
1626), through whose mediation, in 1620, a commer- 
cial understanding was arrived at with the Barbary 
States. 

In particular, the relations between the Dutch 
and South America were established by Jews; they 
contributed to the establishment of the Dutch West 
Indies Company in 1621, of the directorate of which 
some of them were members. 

The ambitious schemes of the Dutch for the con- 
quest of Brazil were carried into effect through 
Francisco Ribiero, a Portuguese captain, who is 
said to have had Jewish relations in Holland. As 
some years afterward the Dutch in Brazil appealed 
to Holland for craftsmen of all kinds, many Jews 
went to Brazil; about 600 Jews left Amsterdam in 
1642, accompanied by two distinguished scholars— 
Isaac Aboab da Fonseca and Moses Raphael de 
Aguilar. In the struggle between Holland and Por- 
tugal for the possession of Brazil the Dutch were 
supported by the Jews. 

With various countries in Europe also the Jews 
of Amsterdam established commercial relations. In 
a letter dated Nov. 25, 1622, King Christian IV. of 
Denmark invites Jews of Amsterdam to settle in 
Glückstadt, where, among other privileges, the free 
exercise of their religion would be assured to them. 

Moses Curiel was the representative in Amster- 
dam of the King of Portugal, John IV.; his brother 
acted in a similar capacity at Hamburg. In fifty 
years, more than 400 Jewish families lived at Amster- 
dam in 300 different houses. A Jewish quarter existed 
in Amsterdam, though it was not a ghetto of the 
kind existing in Frankfort-on-the-Main or in Rome. 

At the peace of Miinster, 1648, it was stipulated 
that the inhabitants of the States of Holland, and 
those from Spain and Portugal, might reside and 

traffic in those countries, on sea and 
Relations land, under protection of the law. 
to the The question was raised whether Jews 
State After also wereincluded. The Spanish min- 
1648. ister declared in 1650 that Jews might 
manage their interests in Spain only 
through an attorney. In 1652 the States repeated 
their request that Jews might be admitted to Spain, 
but the Spanish king refused. In 1657 a declara- 
tion was issued that Jews were subjects of the 
States of Holland; the Spanish king, however, per- 
sisted in his refusal, and the French reproached the 
Dutch minister for the indulgence shown to the 
Jews, At the same time Cromwell was desirous of 
attracting Jewsto England; negotiations to this end 
were conducted by MANASSEH BEN ÍsnAEL and the 
English ambassador, and in 1656 the question came 
to a practical issue. 

Besides merchants, a great number of physicians 
were among the Spanish Jews in Amsterdam: Sam- 
ucl Abravanel, David Nieto, Elijah Montalto, and 
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the Bueno family; Joseph Bueno was consulted in 
the illness of Prince Maurice (April, 1628). . Though 
great practitioners, they did little to promote med- 
ical science. Uriel Acosta and Spinoza were excep- 
tions in the intellectual sphere; their Christian con- 
temporaries resorted to them eagerly for a knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language. Josephus Justus 
Scaliger (“ Epistolæ,” p. 594) relates that a Jew was 
his teacher in Talmudical literature. Vossius se- 
cured Manasseh ben Israel as teacher in Hebrew to 
his son Dionysius. Leusden published an edition 


.of the Bible with an approbation by the rabbis of 


Amsterdam; and Surenhuis translated a part of the 
Talmud with their help (1698-1703). The attraction 
of their features for Rembrandt, who lived in their 
quarter (Joden Bolestraat 6), is known. Vondel 
seems to have been influenced, in some of his dra- 
mas, by their manner of speaking (Busken Nuet, 
* Land van Rembrandt," iii. 4, 14). 

Jews were admitted as students at the university 
where they studied medicine as the only branch of 
science which was of practical use to them, for they 
were not permitted to practise law, and the oath 
they would be compelled to take excluded them 
from the professorships. Neither were Jews taken 
into the trade-gilds: a resolution passed by the city 
of Amsterdam in 1632 (the cities being autonomous) 
excluded them. Exceptions, however, were made 
in the case of trades which stood in peculiar rela- 
tions to their religion: printing, bookselling, the 
selling of meat, poultry, groceries, and drugs. In 
1655 a Jew was, exceptionally, permitted to estab- 
lish a sugar-refinery. It was about this time that 
the German Jews (Ashkenazim) arrived at Amster- 
dam, in a condition, mostly, of extreme poverty. 
For their history see AMSTERDAM. 

Meanwhile Jewish congregations had.beeri formed 
in various other towns. Thus Jews resided in 
Alkmaar in 1604; in 1602 Portuguese Jews had 
secured a burial-place there. In Rotterdam, Jews 
lived from about 1618; between 1609 and 1627 sev- 

eral Jews from there were buried in 


Spread the cemetery of Amsterdam. In 1609 
Through a Portuguese synagogue in De Bier- 
Holland. straat is mentioned; in 1647 a family 


named De Pinto went to Rotterdam 
from Antwerp, and a hakam named David Pardo 
was appointed. In 1669 the synagogue ornaments 
were given to the Ashkenazic congregation. In 
1681 a contract was made by which the cemetery 
was given to this congregation, which built a large 
synagogue in 1725 at a cost of 80,000 gulden; it was 
enlarged in 1791. The names of the chief rabbis of 
Rotterdam are: Judah Salomon (1682); Solomon 
Ezekiel (1725-35; his salary was 905 gulden); Judah 
Ezekiel, son of the preceding (1788-55); Abraham 
Judah Ezekiel, son of the preceding (1755-79); Ju- 
dah Akiba Eger (1779; left in 1781); Levie Hyman 
Breslau, author of “Pene Aryeh” (1781-1807); Eli- 
jah Casriel, from Leeuwarden (1815-88); E. J. 
Lówenstamm, grandson of L. H. Breslau (1884-45); 
Joseph Isaaeson (1850-71; removed to Filehne as 
a result of dissensions in the community); B. Ritter 
(since 1884). 
At The Hague (’s Gravenhage) a Jew by the 
name of Jacob Abenacar Veiga settled in 1698, who 
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taught Hebrew to children there; he founded the 


Congregation Honen Dal and built a synagogue 
SICS ; A )HdsSo08 


(1703). In 1675 a German Jew, Alexander Polak, 
was admitted as citizen of The Hague and was 


„sworn in on Dec. 10 of that year. He was the pro- 
genitor of the Polak Daniels family, and gave the ` 
congregation a cemetery in 1697; for his epitaph 


see Veegens, “ Mededeelingen,” p. 174. 

In 1707 another congregation was founded, by the 
Pereira family—the Beth Jacob, of which David 
Nunes Torres was appointed chief rabbi in 1712. 
Aug. 9, 1726, a synagogue like that of the Sephar- 
dim at Amsterdam was built at the Princessegracht. 
After many efforts, in 1748 the two congregations 
united under the name Honen Dal. The Jewish 


population at The Hague is of great importance, 


and includes the Teixeira, De Pinto, and Suasso 
families. The chief rabbisof Beth Jacob have been: 
David Nunes Torres (1712-27); Daniel Cohen Rod- 
rigues (d. 1751); Solomon Saruco (1752-84); Sadik 
Cohen Belinfante (1784-86); David Léon (1786- 


1826); Jacob Ferares (1849-84); A. R. Pereira (has 


lived at Amsterdam since 1902). The chief rabbis 
of the Ashkenazim at The Hague have been: Zal- 
man Löwenstein (1725-28); Jacob Sjalom (1785); 
Abarjeh Levie (1735); Jehosjoeang Oeben (1788-48) ; 
Saul Halevie (1748-85); Löb Mesrieto (1785-1807) ; 
Joseph Sofer Lehmans (1808-42); B. S. Berenstein 


(1848-93); T. Tal from Arnhem (1893-98); T. Leeu- 


wenstein from Leeuwarden (1898-1903); A. van 
Loen from Gröningen (since 1908). 
In Gróningen and Friesland Jews lived about 
1650, but from the latter they seem to have removed 
to Holland. Jews are not mentioned 
In Gróning- again until 1754, when a family (from 
en and which descended the painter Joseph 
Friesland. Israels)migrated from Mappel Drenthe 
to Groningen, and obtained permission 
to build a synagogue, a cemetery, and a mikweh. The 
members of this family lived in Veendam, Hoogezand, 
and Appingedam, and had a flourishing trade with 
Emden and other parts of Germany. In Friesland, 
especially in Leeuwarden, Jews have lived since 
1645; the town council made lists of their names; in 
1670 Jacob de Joode was permitted to establish a 


cemetery in the Boterhoek. Two rich Jewsin Dokkum 
"were brokers, and traded in East-Indian products. 


In Leeuwarden the community was frequently 
burdened by transient coreligionists from Poland: 
at the community's request, therefore, the states of 
Friesland passed, in 1712, a resolution forbidding 
persons who had no fixed residence to remain there. 
Since 1735 the following have been chief rabbis at 
Leeuwarden: Jacob Emmerik (d. 1785); Nahman b. 
Jacob (1749-69); Kuseiel b. Judah Lob (1770-99); 
Shabbethai b. Eliezer; Jehiel Aryeh Lób b. Jacob 
Moses Lówenstamm (1795-1802); Samuel Beren- 
stein (1808-18); Abraham b. Isaac Deen (1891); 


FHayyim b. Aryeh Löb Lówenstamm (1899-80); D, 


Dusnus (1841-86); L. A. Wagenaar (1886-94; went 
to Arnhem); T. Leeuwenstein (1895-1900; left for 
The Hague); S. A. Rudelsheim (since 1900). 

At this time Jews were not permitted to live in 
Utrecht (see above), but there was a wealthy con- 


gregation of Sephardim in Maarsen. In 1713 they 
were expelled because of an epidemic; they came 


back again in 1736. There has been a synagoguein 
Amersfort since 1726; L. B. Schaap, who came 
from Maastricht, was chief rabbi of Amersfort from 
1848 to 1859. Jews have lived in ’sHertogenbosch 
since 1767; in Haarlem, since 1764; in Dordrecht, 
since 1760. 
But to return tothe general history in 1672, when, 
after an interval of twenty-two years (1650-72), Will. 
iam IIL was reelected stadholder, 
From This began a period of exceptional 
1672. prosperity for the Jews; for until that 
time, though citizens, they had been 
oppressed by the clergy, who, as Koenen supposes, 
resented their influence, and who, in fact, were irri- 
tated by the presence of any not of their own faith, 
At this epoch, too, the Jewish partiality for the house 
of Orange displeased the Dutch. Butwith William 
III. many ameliorations were effected. The prince 
praised the attachment to his family shown by his 
subjects of Jewish faith ; he commended their fairness 
in commerce, their religious constancy, and their in- 
dustry. He clearly manifested his sentiments, and 
his influence affected even the Jews in South Neth- 
erlands, where the newly appointed governor, De 
Villa Hermosa, accorded them many privileges. 
William HI. employed Jews in his negotiations 
with foreign kings (see ENGLAND), especially mem- 
bers of the BEruoNTE family, Moses Machado (who 
rendered important services to the army in Flan- 
ders; Koenen, * Geschiedenis," p. 207), Isaac Lopez 
Suasso (who lent two million gulden to William 
III. for his descent upon England), David Bueno de 
Mesquita (general agent of the Prince of Branden- 
burg), Moses Curiel (at whose house William stayed 
three days when he visited the Portuguese syna- 
gogue at Amsterdam in 1695). Jews were very rich 
at this time; many among them lived in palaces 
more magnificent than those of princes (Tallander, 
" Historische Reisen," v. 704). The number of Por- 
iuguese Jews who then resided in the Netherlands 
is estimated at 2,400 families, 
' After the death of William ITI. in 1702, a new 
epoch begins, the year 1718 marking the beginning 
of a period of decline for the Jews 
Character- throughout Europe, and especially in 
istics of Holland. Commerce had produced 
Portuguese riches, riches luxury, luxury idleness; 
Jews. religion was undermined by French 
ideas; French customs and manners 
were propagated; trade often deteriorated into 
stock-jobbing. These influences affected the refined 
Portuguese Jews more powerfully than the German 
Jews, who were poorer and simpler. Portuguese 
Jews were atiached to their old manners; their 
younger women were not permitted to go abroad 
unattended, and they seem also not always to have 
known the Dutch language; their daughters mar- 
ried in their twelfth year. There exists a resolution 
of the burgomaster of Amsterdam refusing (1712) to 
Benjamin (alias Jean) da Costa permission to marry 
his niece Sara Suasso because neither had reached 
the age of twelve years. Marriages between rela- 
tives were common among Portuguese Jews, who 
desired to prevent the division of family fortunes; 
perhaps they were moved by their aversion for 
the “Todescos” (the Ashkenazim); but, whatever 
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the reason, the result of such marriages was that the 
ensuing generations deteriorated physically and 
morally (comp. Hersveld, “ Nederlandseh Israelietisch 
Jaarboekje,” 1808). 

At this period the German Jews attained prosperity 
through retail trading and by diamond-cutting, in 
which latter industry they retained the monopoly 
until about 1870. When William IV. was pro- 
claimed stadholder (1747) the Jews found another 
protector like William III. He stood in very close 

relations with the head of the De Pinto 


History family, at whose villa, Tulpenburg, 
from near Ouderkerk, he and his wife paid 
1747. more than one visit. In 1748, when a 


French army was at the frontier and 
the treasury was empty, De Pinto collected a large 
sum and presented it to the state. Van Hogendorp, 
the secretavy of state, wrote to him: “You have 
saved the state." In 1750 De Pinto arranged for the 
conversion of the national debt from a 4 to a 8 per 
cent basis. l 

Under the government of William V. the country 
was troubled by internal dissensions; the Jews, how- 
ever, remained loyal to him. As he entered the leg- 
islature on the day of his majority, March 8, 1766, 
everywhere in the synagogues services of thanks- 
giving were held. William V. did not forget his 
Jewish subjects. On June 3, 1768, he visited both 
the German and the Portuguese synagogue, he 
attended the marriage of Isaac Curiel and Abigail 
de Pinto, that of Moses de Pinto and his cousin Eliz- 
abeth (1768), and that of Sarah Teixeira and Jacob 
Franco Mendes, at The Hague (March 30, 1771); 
and in Oct., 1772, he visited the Pereira family at 
Maarsen. 

But the opposition to William V. increased. On 
his flight from The Hague he stopped at Amers- 
fort, in the house of Benjamin Cohen, a native of 
Nimeguen, who was grandfather of T. D. Meier. 
The next time the prince stayed in Cohen's house 
he donated a considerable sum for à new menorah, 
while the princess presented to the community a 
curtain for the Ark of the Law. During the riots 
incited by the patriotic party the Jews defended 
strongly the rights of the prince. They celebrated 


as holidays the dates Oct. 15, 1787 (when the Orange. 


party took possession of the town), March 7, 1788 
(the birthday of the prince), and Oct. 4, 1701 (the 
marriage-day of William’s son, later King Will- 
iam I.). The relations between the Jews and the 
Christian population, however, were not altogether 
friendly. In general, Jews were citizens, and were 
free to perform their religious duties; but the mag- 
istrates of the townsnever favored them. Marriages 
between Christians and Jews were forbidden under 
pain of banishment. Their civil rights were not re- 
spected; the proclamation of Amsterdam, dated 
March 29, 1682, that Jews could not be members of 
the gilds, was never abolished, and 

The End was continually pressed. In trade, in- 


of the dustry, and even in study, they were 
Eighteenth restricted. The Asser family was, as 
Century. a special favor, allowed to engage in 


navigation between the Netherlands 
and the colonies, but this was conceded only after 
a long struggle, extending from April 15, 1778, to 
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1794—21 years, as Moses Solomon Asser declared 
in the assembly of Feb. 11, 1795. 

Justus van Effen, in his *Spectatorial Essays" 
(xii. 74), complains of the contempt with which 
Jews were treated. In the well-known 4 Spectato- 
rial Essays" of Hoefnagel all kinds of meannesses 
are imputed to them, The common schools of the 
Netherlands were closed to them, with the result 
that they usually did not speak Dutch. Even the 
wealthiest Jews did not think of establishing schools 
for their coreligionists. 

'The year 1795 brought the results of the French 
Revolution to Holland, including emancipation for 
the Jews. The National Convention, Sept. 2, 1796, 
proclaimed this resolution: “No Jew shall be ex- 
cluded from rights or advantages which are associ- 
ated with citizenship in thé Batavian Republic, and 
which he may desire to enjoy." Moses Moresco 
was appointed member of the municipality at Am- 
sterdam; Moses Asser member of the court of jus- 
tice there. The old conservatives, at whose head 
stood the chief rabbi Jacob Moses Lówenstamm, 
were not desirous of emancipation rights. Indeed, 
these rights were for the greater part of doubtful ad- 
vantage; their culture was not so far advanced that 
they could frequent ordinary society; besides, this 
emancipation was offered to them by a party which 
had expelled their beloved Prince of Orange, to 
whose house they remained so faithful that the 
chief rabbi at The Hague, Saruco, was called the 
“Orange dominie”; the men of the old régime were 
even called “Orange cattle.” Nevertheless, the 
Revolution appreciably ameliorated the condition of 
the Jews; in 1799 their congregations received, like 
the Christian congregations, grants from the treas- 
ury. In 1798 Jonas Daniel Meier interceded with 
the French minister of foreign affairs in behalf of 
the Jews of Germany; and on Aug. 99, 1802, the 
Dutch ambassador, Schimmelpenninck, delivered à 
note on the same subject to the French minister 
(* Journal de la Haye," Nov. 10, 1835). 

From 1806 to 1820 Holland was ruled by Louis 
Napoleon, whose intention it was to so amend the 
condition of the Jews that their newly aequired 
rights would become of real value to them; the 
shortness of his reign, however, prevented him from 
carrying out his plans (“ Lodewijk Napoleon Ge- 
schiedkundige Gedenkschriften,” i. 169, ii. 48). For 
example, after having changed the market-day in 
some cities (Utrecht and Rotterdam) from Saturday to 
Monday, he abolished the use of the oath “More Ju- 
daico” in the courts of justice, and administered the 
samo formula to both Christians and Jews. To accus- 
tom the latter to military services he formed two bat- 
talions of 803 men and 60 officers, all Jews, who had 
been until then excluded from military service, even 
from the town guard. In 1807, advised by Asser, 
Louis Napoleon issued a“ reglement” entitled " Kerk- 
bestuur der Hollandsche Hoogduitsche Gemeente 
Binnen Amsterdam " (*J aarboeken," 1838, pp. 869- 
392). A consistory was established. 

The union of Ashkenazim and Sephardim in- 
tended by Louis Napoleon did not come about, -He 
had desired to establish schools for Jewish children, 
who were excluded from the public schools; even the 
Maatschappij tot Nut van het Algemeen, founded in 
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1804, did not willingly receive them or admit Jews 
as members. Among the distinguished Jews of 
this period were Meier Littwald Lehemon, Asser, 
Capadose, and the physicians Heilbron, Davids (who 
introduced vaccination), Stein van Laun (tellu- 
rium), ete. 

On Nov. 30, 1818, William VI. arrived at Scheven- 
ingen, and on Dec. 11 he was solemnly crowned as 
King William I. Chief Rabbi Lehmans of The 
Hague organized a special thanksgiving service and 

implored God’s protection for the al- 
From lied armies on Jan. 5, 1814. Many Jews 
1813. fought at Waterloo, where thirty-five 
Jewish officers died. William I. occu- 
pied himself with the organization of the Jewish 
congregations. On Feb. 26, 1814, a law was pro- 
mulgated abolishing the French régime. On June 
12, following, a regulation was issued providing for 
twelve Hoofdsynagogen, with six chief rabbis. It 
determined the powers of the parnassim for the 
Hoofdsynagogen, and of manhigim for the small 
ones, and settled the mode of elections, the powers 
of chief rabbis, marriages, the poor-relief, etc. Be- 
tween 1814 and 1817 the “reglements” were revised 
in the communities and submitted to the ministry to 
be sanctioned. 

The question of education, which had been neg- 
lected by the rich Jews, was taken up by William 
I.; teachers without diplomas and foreign rabbis 
were prevented from taking office, and gold and sil- 
ver medals were promised for the best school-books 
and sermons in Dutch. The Amsterdam community 
received from the hands of William I. the righis 
which had been refused to them formerly ; this con- 
cession was due perhaps to the influence of the chief 
rabbi, Samuel Berenstein, who did not agree with 
his predecessor and father-in-law and who was very 
much esteemed by the king (“Tal Oranjebloesems, " 
p.122) William I. took a personal interest in his 
Jewish subjects. Thus he accorded to Hersveld, the 
chief rabbi at Zwolle, who desired to send his sons 
to the university, the same privileges as other cler- 
gymen. 

The Nederlandsch Israelietisch Seminarium, for- 
merly the Sa'adat Bahurim, founded by Aryeh 


Lób Léwenstamm in 1738, was reorganized in 1884. 
The congregation at Maastricht had no synagogue; 


by order of William the necessary ground was 
given by the magistrate, with a sum of 6,400 gulden 
from the treasury of the state. The following chief 
rabbis have officiated there: L. B. Schaap (1846-48), 
S. Con (1848-60), L. Landsberg (1860-1904). In 1840 
William I. abdicated, William II. succeeding him. 
The latter also interested himself in the Jews. On 
Sept. 20, 1845, a resolution was passed giving to the 
widows of chief rabbis the same allowance as to 
the widows of the Protestant clergy. He bestowed 
upon the chief rabbis Hersveld and Ferares of Am- 
sterdam the Order of the Netherlands Lion, in those 
days of high importance. In 1848 the 

Reorgani- separation of Church and State was 
zation, carried through. The Hoofd-syna- 
1849-70. gogen had to be reorganized, which 
reorganization was not accomplished 

until 1870. The congregation consists of a number of 
autonomous communities, obliged to resort for the 


election of chief rabbis and of deputies to the Cen- 
trale Commissie of 21 members. 

The Portuguese Jews have two communities. 
those of Amsterdam (chief rabbi T. J. Palache, since 
1902) and The Hague (chief rabbi A. R. Pereira, 
living at Amsterdam, where he is dayyan), with a 
Hoofdcommissie of three members to maintain their 
interests. 

William IIT. (1849-90) often gave proofs of his 
good-will toward the Jews; on two occasions he 
visited the Portuguese: synagogue at Amsterdam 
(April 2, 1844, and in April, 1882). Since 1850 the state 
has enjoyed the fruits of the liberty given to Jews, 
who have developed rapidly. In 1850 the Maat- 
schappij tot Nut van Israelieten in Nederland was. 
founded by De Pinto, assisted by Goodermir (later 
professor at Leyden) Godefroi (later minister of 
justice), Sarphati (an economist), A. S. van Nierop, 

and others. As soon as possible Jews 

Intellec- entered the universities and studied 

tual De- law and medicine. Among Jewish 
velopment artists the names of Israels, Verner, 
from 1850. and Bles are prominent, and in no 

branch of science have Jews failed to 
reach the front rank. In the army, however, there 
have never been many Jewish officers, A great 
number of journalists are Jews. In Amsterdam the 
diamond industry and commerce are in their hands; 
the number of stock-brokers and tobacco-traders is 
considerable. 'The lower class lives by retail tra- 
ding; it refuses obstinately to learn handicrafts. 
In the provinces the trade in cattle is chiefly in 
the hands of the Jews. Since 1860, however, nearly 
all the provincial towns have been deserted by Jews, 
who have generally removed to Amsterdam. Until 
recent times the older Jewish settlers of Amsterdam 
have held aloof from the later arrivals. 

The law of 1887 declares that no one shall be molest- 
ed for his religious convictions and that the follow- 
ers of all creeds shall enjoy the same rights and the 
same claims to office. The legislature likewise gives 
the Jews liberty to celebrate their holy days and Sab- 
baths without disturbance. "Thus, the law of May 
5, 1889, permits them to rest on Saturday instead 
of on Sunday; and the law of Aug. 81, 1886, permits 


Jewish prisoners to work on Sunday instead of Sat- 


urday. Astotheoath, the Jew must cover his head 
when taking it, but the formula is the same for all 
creeds. According to an order of the minister of war 
Jewish soldiers may be garrisoned only in places 
where Jewish congregations are established, and may 
not be compelled to ride by railway to the drill-hall 
on Saturday. | 
Dutch Jews have never come under the influence 
of Reform. In 1859and 1860 an effort was made by 
several Amsterdam Jews to found an association, to 
be called * Sjochre Dea.” A certain Chronik went to 
Amsterdam to preach Reform under the disguise of 
Orthodoxy. But his effort, especially designed to 
remodel the service and abolish many 
Orthodoxy. unessential details, failed. At that time 
the Amsterdam community was torn 
by dissensions. There was no chief rabbi; the day- 
yanim A. Susan and J. Hirsch had no adequate au- 
thority. Susan died in 1861, and in 1862 Joseph 
Hirsch Dünner was appointed rector of the semi- 
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eliminated undesirable elements from theschool. In 
1874 he was nominated chief rabbi of Amsterdam, 
and his influence is now (1904) felt widely. All the 
present chief rabbis in the Netherlands, with the 
exception of Dr. Ritter at Rotterdam, have been 
trained in Dünner'sseminary. His Orthodoxy is re- 
spected even by the more lax, whoalways act in con- 
cert with the Orthodox (see “Joodsche Courant,” 
1903, Nos. 18, 19). 
The number of Jews in Amsterdam in 1780 was 
99,000; in the other cities, 9,000. In 1810 the total 
population was 194,527, of whom 16,- 
Statistics. 882 were Jews; in 1880 there were 21,- 
998 Jews ina total of 202,175. The 
figures given for the kingdom of the Netherlands in 
1850 and 1900 are as follows: 
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In 1850. In 1900. 

g si Ashkenazim. | Sephardim. 

N — 

s | 3 at a MEE 

Q 8 EG 3 b g ! 8 

a a E S 4 | Ez 

3j] 2 88 "8 
2e ee Rae DENM ee ee ee ee uM 
North Brabant.... 1,881 19} 1,022 1,076 3 7 
Gelderland....... 4.010 18} 2,514 2.584 29 
South Holland....] 10,752 3581. 8,188 | 8,821 193} 209 
North Holland....| 27,224 | 2,760 | 27,194 29,766 | 2,317 | 2,683 
zealand... 657 2 195 280 dos ies 1 
Utrecht cases chee 1,523 19 704 TIL 10 10 
Friesland ........ 2,178 15 733 185 15 12 
Overyssel .......- 8,265 170] 2,202 2,234 8 13 
Groningen ....... 3,976 51 3,002 | 3,000 18 18 
Drenthe ........ d a BOO forseer 1,17 1,110 2 6 
Limburg,....eee] 307 j-i 808 548 33 25 


Total....| 59,288 | 3,812 | 47,478 50,865 | 2,628 | 3,017 
I 
Netherlands counts 99 congregations, of which 18 
have less than 50 souls, 24 less than 100, 48 under 
500, 9 under 1,000, 2 under 5,000, 1 about 10,000, 2 
more than 10,000. Amsterdam has 51,000 with 12,- 
500 paupers, The Hague 5,754 with 846, Rotterdam 
10,000 with 1,750, Gróningen 2,400 with 618, Arnhem 
1,994 with 349 (“Joodsche Courant, ” 1908, No. 44). 
The total population of the Netherlands in 1900 was 
5,104,137, about 2 per cent of whom were Jews. 
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haven, Iets over de Joden te Nijmegen, 1899; Willem van 
Leer, in Bijdragen van Gelre, 1901, iv. 

For The Hague: Nederlandsch Isractietisch. Jaarboekje, 
1850; M. H. Pimentel, Geschiedkundige Aanteekeningen 
Betreffende de Portugeesche Tsraelieten in der Haag, 
Che Hague, 1876; Wilhelmina Kalender, ii. 108, Rotterdam, 
1893; Veegens, in Mededeelingen van de Ver. ter Beoefe- 
ning der Geschiedenis van "sGravenhage, ii. 173 et seq., 
The Hague, 1876. : 

For Rotterdam: L. Borstel, Nederlandsch Israclietisch 
Jaarboekje, 1862, pp. 1-12; idem, Nederlandsch Tsraelietisch 
Jaarboekje, 1867-1868, p. 108, Rotterdam, 1867. 

.For Gróningen and Friesland: See Nederlandsch Israc- 
lietisch Jaarboekje, 1855, v. 10. 

For Amsterdam : J. M. Hillesum, Uri ha-Levie, Amsterdam, 

1904; Chronik, ed. Roest; Letterbode, passim; Hartog, De 


Holland, in Im Deutschen Reich, 1901, vii. 6, 7. 
J. E. Sr. 


NETHINIM: Temple officials. They are first 
heard of as returning from Babylon to Palestine, 
after the Exile, in two batches, one numbering 392, 
the second 220 (Ezra ii. 58, viii. 20). A list of the 
families composing the first batch is given twice— 
in Ezra ii. and Neh. vii.; the second batch came 
from a place in Persia called Casiphia and were per- 
suaded to come by their“ brother” Iddo. They were 
placed *in Ophel, . . . over against the water cate 
toward the east, and the tower that lieth out” (Neh. 
iii. 26), and mention is made of *the house of Nethi- 
nim” (Neh. iii. 81, R. V.). They served under the 
Levites in the Temple, and were accordingly freed 
from all tolls (Ezra vii. 24). It is said that they had 
been appointed by David and the princes to serve 
the Levites. 

In Talmudic times the Nethinim were put on a 
level with bastards, and their descendants, male and 
female, were interdicted from marriage with Israel- 
ites for all time (Yeb. ii. 4, viii. 8); this is said to 
have been established by David (Yeb. 78b) or by 
Ezra (Num. R. viii)  Nethinim were allowed to 
marry only proselytes, freedmen, bastards, and 
foundlings (Kid. viii. 8), In tables of precedence 
they are reckoned very low, coming after bastards 
in Yer. Hor. iii. 5 and Yer. Yeb. viii. 5. 

This union of sacred service and social ostracism 
has led to the suggestion that the Nethinim were the 
descendants of the Kedeshot, or sacred prostitutes; | 
and it may be pointed out that in the list in Ezra ii. 
there is a large number of feminine forms, as well 
as in the extra list contained in the Book of Esdras 
(v. 58-88). This latter list contains a reference to 
the “Bene Souba," with which may be compared 
the ^ Soba'im " of Ezek. xxiii. 42 (Hebr.). Both the 
Septuagint and Josephus refer to the Nethinim as 
* Hieroduli," which seems to imply that they were 
Kedeshot. 

Cheyne (s.v. “Solomon’s Servants suggests that 
the Nethinim were really Ethanites. He regards 
the low status given to the Nethinim in the Talmud 
as due to their being confused with the Gibeonites 
(Neb. ii. 4; Kid. iv. 1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, The Nethinim, in Studies in Biblical 
Archeology, pp. 101-122. j 
E. C. " 


NETTER, CHARLES: French philanthropist ; 
born at Strasburg in 1828; died at Jaffa, Palestine, 
Oct. 9, 1882. He studied at Strasburg and Belfort, 
and then engaged in business in Paris. He was 
one of the founders of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, and for a long time his house was its only 
home. The work with which his name is most 
closely connected is the foundation of the agri- 
cultural school at Jaffa; and he devoted several 
years of his life to promoting agriculture among 
the Jews of Palestine. It was Netter who, at 
the end of 1876, submitted to the conference at 
Constantinople the memorandum in favor of the 
Jews of the East, prepared by the meeting con- 
vened about that tin.e by the Alliance Tsraélite 
at Paris. In 1878 he went to Berlin, with some 


Netter 
Neufeld 


other members of the central committee, to lay be- 
fore the congress the memoir of the Alliance in 
favor of the same Jews and to support their claims, 
which had been formally recognized by the Treaty 
of Berlin. With two other members of the com- 
mittee he went to Madrid in 1880 to maintain before 
a European conference the right of the Jews of 
Morocco to protection. 

In 1881, when the disturbances in Russia drove 
thousauds of unfortunate Jews from Brody and the 
Alliance was desirous of sending them assistance, 
Netter volunteered to discharge the difficult mis- 
sion. He was the first to arrive there, and lived for 
weeks among the unhappy refugees, arranging a 
plan of emigration to America. On his return to 
Paris he was appointed secretary of the special 
committee established in that city for the Russian 
work, From morning till night his house was be- 
sieged by the Russian refugees, who found in him 
an untiring protector. When death overtook him 
he was visiting the agricultural school at Jaffa. A 
monument has been erected over his grave by the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

S. J. KA. 

NETTER, EUGENE: Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop at Manila; born 1840 at Bergheim, near Col- 
mar, in Alsace. At the age of fourteen he and his 
brother Gabriel emigrated to New York. Upon 
the outbreak of the Civil war Gabriel joined the 
Union army; he died in Louisville, Ky., where a 
public square bears his name. Eugene, at the age 
of sixteen, went to Porto Rico, where he was at- 
tacked by yellow fever. In the hospital a Catho- 
lic priest endeavored to administer the sacraments 
to him, promising him complete restoration. Be- 
lieving himself about to die, he acceded; but he re- 
covered and was baptized. Netter was then sent 
by the archbishop to the University of Salamanca, 
where in one year he passed both baccalaureates and 
began the study of theology. In a short while he 
became “professeur directeur” in the university 
there. Next he was sent to Porto Rico; then to 
Rome, where he spent ten months and was ap- 
pointed “ gentilhomme ” by the pope. Returning to 
Porto Rico, he was again sent to Spain, and finally 
to Manila, where he became archbishop about 1898, 

G. 

NETTER, JUSTIN ARNOLD: French phy- 
sician; born at Strasburg Sept. 20, 1855. He stud- 
ied in the hospitals of Paris between 1876 ard 1884 
(“externe,” 1876-77; “interne,” 1879-82; “interne 
laureate,” 1889-84), and received his degree in medi- 
cine in 1888. Settling in Paris, he became in 1889 
assistant professor in the faculty of medicine, and 
was appointed physician to the Hópital Tenon in 
1894 and to the Hôpital Trousseau in 1895. Netter 
was appointed by the medical faculty in 1897 to 
the chair of experimental and comparative anat- 
omy, and was elected a member of the Academy 
of Medicine in 1904, succeeding his teacher Proust. 
He had been made a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1892 in recognition of his services dur- 
ing the epidemic of cholera. He held the appoint- 
ments of expert on the jury of the Paris Exposition 
of 1889, and member of the board on admission and 
classification for the Paris Exposition of 1900; he 
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is also a member of the committee on the Jewish 


Schools of Paris, and of the central committee of the 


Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

Netter is a prolific contributor to medical jour- 
nals, having collaborated on many studies in the dis- 
eases of the lungs and pleura, epidemic cerebro. 
spinal meningitis, pathogenic microbes of the buccal 
cavity and the digestive tube, diphtheria, epidem- 
ics of exanthematous typhus and cholera, the plague, 
and infantile scurvy. Netter is also the author of 
the sections on pleurisy in the * Traité de Médecine,” 
vol. iv., and the article “Hygiene” in Bouchard’s 
“ Traité de Pathologie Générale.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Exposé des Titres et "Travaux Scientifiques 
du Docteur Netter, Paris, 1901; La Grande Encyclopédie. 

S. J. Ka. 

NEU-ORTHODOXIE (NEO-ORTHO- 
DOXY). See REFORM. 

NEUBAUER, ADOLF: Sublibrarian at the 
Bodleian Library and reader in Rabbinic Hebrew at 
Oxford University; born at Bittse, Hungary, March 
11, 1881. He received a thorough education in rab- 
binical literature, and his earliest contributions were 
made to the “ Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums" 
and the “Journal Asiatique? (Dec., 1861). In 1865 
he published a volume entitled * Meleket ha-Shir," 
a collection of extracts from manuscripts relating to 
the principles of Hebrew 
versification. In 1864 
Neubauer was entrusted 
with a mission to St. Pe- 
tersburg to examine the 
numerous Karaite manu- 
scripts preserved there. 
As a result of this in- 
vestigation he published 
a report, in French, and 
subsequently *Aus der 
Petersburger Bibli- 
othek ” (1866). But the 
work which established 
his reputation was “La 
Géographie du Talmud ” 
(1868), an account of the 
geographical data scat- 
tered throughout the Talmud and early Jewish 
writings and relating to places in Palestine. 

In 1868 Neubauer’s services were secured by the 
University of Oxford for the task of cataloguing the 
Hebrew manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, The 
catalogue appeared in 1886, after eighteen years’ 
preparation. The volume includes more than 2,500 
entries, and isaccompanied by a portfolio with forty 
facsimiles. While engaged on this work Neubauer 
published other works of considerable importance. 
In 1875 he edited the Arabic text of the Hebrew 
dictionary of Abu al-Walid (the “Book of Hebrew 
Roots "), and in 1876 published “ Jewish Interpreta- 
tions of the Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah," which 
was edited by Neubauer and translated by Driver 
jointly in 1877. In the same year he contributed 
“Les Rabbins Francais du Commencement du XIVe 
Siecle” to "L'Histoire Littéraire de la France,” 
though, according to the rules of the French Acad- 
emy, it appeared under the name of Renan. In 
1878 Neubauer edited the Aramaic text of the Book 
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of Tobit, in 1887 the volume entitled “ Mediæval 
Jewish Chronicles ” (vol. ii., 1895), and in 1897, 
with Cowley, “The Original Hebrew of a Portion 
of Ecclesiasticus. ” 

In 1884 a readership in Rabbinic Hebrew was 
founded at Oxford, and Neubauer was appointed 
to the post, which he held for sixteen years, until 
failing eyesight compelled his resignation in May, 
1900. Neubauer’s chief fame has been won as a 
librarian, in which capacity he enriched the Bod- 
leian with many priceless treasures, displaying great 
judgment in their acquisition. He was created M.A. 
of Oxford in 1878, and was elected an honorary fel- 
low of Exeter College in 1890. In the latter year he 
received the honorary degree of Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg and was made an honorary 
member of the Real Academia de la Historia at 
Madrid. Neubauer now lives in Vienna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Canon Driver, in Jew. Chron. Dec., 1899; ib. 
March 8, 1901; Jewish Year Book, 1899. aL 


d. 

NEUBERG, JOSEPH: English litterateur; 
secretary to Thomas Carlyle; born at Würzburg, 
Bavaria, May 21, 1806; died in London March 238, 
1867. At first he entered into businessat Hamburg, 
and was afterward placed in a position of much re- 
sponsibility at Nottingham, being subsequently 
taken into partnership. He took much interest in 
matters affecting the well-being of the working 
classes, and for some years was president of the Peo- 
ple’s College and of the literary department of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. Neuberg was naturalized in 
England on June 16, 1840; he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn from 1850 to 1853. He was intro- 
duced to Carlyle by Emerson in 1848, and acted as 
“voluntary secretary” to the former in 1849. Three 
‘ears later he was Carlyle’s companion and guide 
over the battle-fields of Frederick the Great. In 
1853 Neuberg returned to England to resume his 
position as “voluntary secretary " to Carlyle. In 
1865 Carlyle published the last volumes of his life 
of Frederick the Great, in one of which is the dedi- 
cation “To Joseph Neuberg, Esq., my faithful at- 
tendant and helper in this work." Neuberg, who 
had translated into German “On Heroes and Hero- 
Worship " in 1858, undertook to translate this work 
also, but lived only long enough to translate the 
first four volumes and part of the fifth. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Macmillan's Magazine, Aug., 1884, pp. 280- 
297. J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle’s Lifein London, passim. 


J. 
NEUBURGER, FERDINAND: German 
dramatist; born at Düsseldorf Aug. 28, 1889; died 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main Oct. 27, 1895. He began 
life asa tutor at the Philanthropin, Frankfort, but 
soon abandoned that occupation in order to devote 
himself entirely to literature. His “Markgrdfin von 
Pommeraye” was his first attempt at dramatic wri- 
ting. It met with success on its performance at 
Stuttgart in 1876 and was followed by “Laroche.” 
The latter, being a heroic drama founded on the 
carcer of Ferdinand Lassalle, was for political reasons 
withdrawn after its first performance in 1882. His 
“Das Gastmahl des Ponteus," written in his youth, 
deserves mention. j 
2 URN Jewish Chronicle, London, Not, 8, a 
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NEUBURGER, MAX: Austrian physician; 
born Dec. 8, 1868, at Vienna, at whose university 
he studied medicine (M.D. 1898). After three years 
of hospital service he became assistant to Professor 
Benedikt, and has since practised as a specialist in 
nervous diseases. His“ Gesch. der Experimentallen 
Gehirn- und Rückenmarksphysiologie vor Flourens " 
(Stuttgart, 1897) procured him the appointment of 
privat-docent in the history of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He has published, besides many 
smaller articles, the following works: “Die Anfänge 
der Experimental-Pathologie " (Berlin, 1898) ; “ Das 
Problem der Wahlanziehung " (Vienna, 1900); * Die 
Vorgeschichte der Antitoxischen Therapie” (Stutt- 
gart, 1901) He contributed to Professor Pagel's 
“ Handbuch der Gesch. der Medizin” (8 vols., Jena, 
1902). In 1902 and 1908 he edited the “ Medizi- 
nische Blatter.” S. 


NEUDA, ABRAHAM: Austrian rabbi; born 
at Loschitz, Moravia, in 1812; died there Feb. 22, 
1954. He was the son of R. Aaron Neuda of Lo- 
schitz, and the nephew of R. Jacob Neuda of Lom- 
nitz, Moravia. In 1880 he entered the Talmudic 
school at Nikolsburg, at whose head was 4 Landes- 
rabbiner” Nehemiah Trebitsch. While he was at 
Nikolsburg his father died (1884), and the commu- 
nity of Loschitz elected Abraham as his successor. 
Against this election, in accordance with a privilege 
vested in the district rabbi by law, Nehemiah Tre- 
bitsch interposed a veto. This action gave rise to 
legal proceedings, which were pressed by both par- 
ties with great exacerbation for six years, but which 
finally terminated in favor of Neuda, after he had 
passed an examination. He married the authoress 
Fanny Schmiedl. 

Neuda wrote the following works: “Eine Aus- 
wahl Gottesdienstlicher Vortrige, Gehalten in der 
Synagoge zu Loschitz " (Vienna, 1845); “ Die Nüch- 
stenliebe im Lichte der Gotteslehre,” sermon preached 
on the first day of Passover, 1847 (i5. 1841); “ Na- 
men der Talmudisten ” (in “ Orient, Lit.” 1845, Nos. 
9 et seq.). He left in manuscript: “Tie Namen der 
Farben in Bibel und Talmud”; “Versuch einer 
Psychologie nach Anschauung des Talmuds”; and 
“Pine Gesch. der Juden in Mähren,” extracts from 
which appeared in * Neuzeit " (Vienna, 1867). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ungarisch-Jüdische Wochensehrift, 1871, 
pp. 358 et seq., 365 et seq. 


6. M. K. 
NEUE ISRAELITISCH E ZEITUNG. See 
PERIODICALS. 


NEUE ZION, DAS. See PERIODICALS. 


NEUFELD, DANIEL: Polish writer; born at 
Praszka, government of Kalisz, 1814; died at War- 
saw in 1874, His activity was confined to his birth- 
place and later to Chenstokhow until 1861, when he 
settled in Warsaw. In that same year he published 
his work on the Great Sanhedrin of 1806 under the 
title “ Wielki Sanhedryn Paryski w Roku 1806.” 
On July 5, 1861, he commenced the publication in 
Polish of a weekly newspaper for Jews entitled 
“Jutrzenka,” which appeared until 1863. He pub- 
lished: a Polish version of the books of Genesis and 
Exodus, with a commentary (1868); a pamphlet 
entitled “Urzadzenie Konsystorza Zydowskiego W 
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Polsce," on the establishment of a Jewish consistory 
in Poland; a gnomology of the fathers of the Syna- 
gogue; and a Polish translation of the prayer-book 
and the Haggadah (1865). His daughter Bronis- 
lawa Neufeld is a Polish writer and an active col- 
laborator on the leading Polish journals, * Gazeta 
Polska," “Tygodnik Illustrawany," etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyklopedja Powszechna, x. 
H. R. M. R. 
NEUGEBAUER, LADISLAUS: Hungarian 
writer; born at Budapest Feb. 22, 1845. After 
studying at Dudapest and Vienna he entered the 
service of the Austro-Hungarian Bank at Vienna in 
1870. His first work wasa German translation of one 
of Jókai'snovels; it appeared in 1865 in the “ Pester 
Nachrichten," and was so skilfully done that he 
was encouraged by Geibel, Hamerling, and Anas- 
tasius Grün to translate Petófi's poems into German. 
In recognition of this work he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Petófi Society (1871) and of the Kisfaludy 
Society (1882). In 1887 he received the gold cross 
of merit, with the crown, and in 1890 the grand 
Cross of the Order of Nishan-i-Medjidie. In 1899, 
with the surname * Aszódi," he was raised to the rank 
of the Hungarian nobility by Francis Joseph I. His 
chief works are: “Franz Deak” (Leipsic, 1876); 
“Gedichte von Petöfi” (ib. 1878); “Lied von der 
Nähmaschine ” (db. 1884); “Joseph Kiss Gedichte ” 
(20, 1887); “ Ungarische Dorf-Geschichten von Kolo- 
man Mikszáth ” (čb. 1890). He also translated sev- 
eral plays by Csiky, and poems by Arány, Gyulai, 
and Kolomon Tóth. He contributes to the “ Frank- 
furter Zeitung," * Münchener Allgemeine Zeitung," 
"Neue Freie Presse," and *Pester Lloyd." He is 
now (1904) engaged in the preparation of a large 
anthology of Hungarian poets, prose-writers, and 
parliamentary speakers, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 377: Szin- 
nyei Magyar Irók; Pallas Lex.; Egyenlóség, 1891, No. 30. 
S. L. V 
NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE: Town of France, 
and suburb of Paris. It has a population of 32,730. 
Its Jewish community, which now (1904) comprises 
about 250 families, is comparatively new. About 
1860 a small oratory was established in a hired hall, 
but after 1871 the congregation increased rapidly, 


until, in 1875, the community was Organized by 


a consistorial decree. On June 4, 1878, the syna- 
gogue was dedicated. Ten years later Simon 
Debré, at that time rabbi at Sedan, was called to 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, and a period of such remarkable 
prosperity began that the community is now one of 


the largest in France. The Jewish refuge for girls 


who have no proper home—La Maison Israélite de 
Refuge pour l'Enfance, founded by Coralie Cahen 
in 1866, and numbering 139 inmates—is situated at 
Neuilly, although it has no official connection with 
the community. 

D. B. D. 


NEUMANN, ABRAHAM: Russian rabbi; 
bornat Gerolzhofen, near Würzburg, 1809; died at St, 
Petersburg Aug. 22, 1875. In 1822 he studied Tal- 
mud at the yeshibah of Furth and in 1828 began the 
study of theology at the University of Würzburg, la- 
ter removing to the University of Giessen. In 1843 he 


was called to succeed Lilienthal in the rabbinate of 
Riga (Russia), where he ofticiated for twenty years. 

There he gained the friendship of Prince Suvorov, 

through whose influence he effected reforms in the 
schools in the district of Riga; Prince Suvorov as- 

sisted him also in elaborating plans for the coloniza- 

tion of the Russian Jews. In 1856 Neumann wag 
elected, by the conference of rabbis, chairman of a. 
committee to submit to the minister of the interior 
a memorandum on the subject of the improvement 
of the condition of the Jews in Russia, which memo- 
randum was not entirely without beneficial results, 

In 1868 Neumann was called to the rabbinate at St. 

Petersburg, where also he manifested great activity 
in religious and communal affairs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 1870. 
H. R. A. S. W. 


NEUMANN, ANGELO: Austrian theatrical 
director; born at Vienna Aug. 18, 1888. Neumann 
went upon the stage in 1859, as a barytone, appear- 
ing at Cologne, Cracow, Oedenburg, Presburg, and 
Danzig. From 1862 to 1876 he was a member of 
the Vienna court opera. In the latter year he went 
to Leipsicas operatic director, and in 1882 organ- 
ized a traveling Wagnerian opera company. "Three 
years later he settled at Prague as the director of 
the Deutsche Landestheater. Neumann’s principal 
service to the Austro-German stage was the pro- 
duction for the first time in its entirety of Wagner's 
"Der Ring der Nibelungen," which took place, in 
spite of seemingly insurmountable difficulties, at the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic, April 98, 1878. Another the- 
atrical feat to the credit of Neumann was the initial 
production in Berlin of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Riemann, AMusik- Lexikon, p. 783. 


S. E. Ms. 


NEUMANN, ARMIN: Hungarian deputy; 
born at Grosswardein Feb. 14, 1845. After having 
prepared for the rabbinical career at the Jewish 
theological seminary of Breslau he devoted himself 
to the study of law at the universities of Berlin and 
Vienna, and took his:degree at Budapest in 1868. 
In the following year he opened a law-officeat Papa, 
where he was notary to the Jewish community. In 
1887 he was appointed privat-docent in commercial 
law at the University of Budapest. In the same 
year he was returned by the district of Bereczk to 
the Hungarian Parliament, where he attracted at- 
tention by the excellence of his speeches on the mon- 
etary system, on tax reform, and on various relig- 
ious and political questions. In 1898 he was 
appointed a member of the parliamentary commis- 
sion for the codification of the laws, and in recogni- 
tion of his services he received from Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph I. the title of “aulic councilor.” In 
1889 he was appointed associate professor at the 
University of Budapest. His works include: “A 
Kereskedelmi Tórvény Magyarázata," an exposition 
of commercial law (8 vols., Budapest, 1878-82; 2d 
ed. 1892-97); “Az Eletbiztosítás Lényege s Jogi 
Természete,” natural and legal aspects of life-insur- 
ance (čb. 1881); “ A Biztositási Ügylet," on insurance 
(čb. 1882); “A Védjegyck Oltalmáról Szóló Törvény 
Magyarázata," on patent law (čb. 1890); “ Valtitink 
Rendezéséröl,” on the monetary system (ib. 1891); 
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«A Korlátólt Felelósségre. Alakult 'Társaságokról 
azóló Német Birodalmi Tórvényról," on the German 
law of limited corporations (ib. 1898). As president 
of the Society for the Training of Jewish Artisans 
and Farmers he has rendered valuable services to 
his coreligionists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Almanach, 1891; Egyenlüség, 1893; 

Vasárapi Ujsóg, 1902 ; Szinnyei, Magyar Irók. 

S. L. V. 

NEUMANN, CARL FRIEDRICH: German 
Orientalist and historian; born at Reichmansdorf, 
near Bamberg, Dec. 22, 1798; died in Berlin March 
17, 1870. His parents were named Bamberger. 
Entering first upon a business life, Neumann later 
studied at Heidelberg (coming under the influence 
of Creuzer and Hegel), Munich (where he became à 
Lutheran) and Góttingen. He became professor in 
the gymnasium at Speyer in 1822, but in 1825 was 
removed for certain religious utterances, after which 
he lived in privatein Munich until 1897. Neumann 
then studied Armenian at the Convent of San Lazaro 
in Venice; visited Paris (1828) and London (1829) 
for the purpose of studying Oriental languages, 
chiefly Chinese; and in 1890 went to China, where 
he collected 10,000 Chinese books, purchasing over 
2.400 volumes for the Royal Library at Derlin. On 
his return he presented his own collection to the 
Bavarian government, which in 18329 appointed him 
conservator of the collection and professor of Chinese 
in the Munich University. Though he had won 
distinction as an Orientalist he was nevertheless 
removed in 1852 for expressing too progressive opin- 
ions and for being active in the revolution of 1847- 
1848 (he had been elected a member of the Bavarian 
provisional parliament). In 1868 he took up his 
residence in Berlin. 

Neumann's works include: “ Rerum Criticarum 
Specimen " (Gottingen, 1820); “Mémoire sur la Vie 
et les Ouvrages de David, Philosophe Arménien ” 
(Paris, 1829); “ History of Vartan, by Eliseus" 
(transl, from the Armenian; London, 1830); “ Vahr- 
ahm's Chronicle of the Armenian Kingdom in Cili- 
cia” (ib. 1880); " Catechism of the Shamans” (transl. 
from the Chinese; ib. 1881; also in German, Leipsic, 
1834); “History of the Pirates Who Infested the 
Chinese Seas from 1807 to 1810” (London, 1831) ; 
*Pilgerfahrten Buddhistischer Priester aus China 
nach Indien” (Leipsic, 1883); * Lielirsaal des Mittel- 
reichs” (1886); “ Asiatische Studien" (1887); Sup- 
plement to Burck's Marco Polo (Leipsic, 1846); 
“Die Volker des Südlichen Russlands in Ihrer Ge- 
schichtlichen Entwickelung ” (db. 1847, 2d ed. 1855; 
awarded a prize by the French Institute); * Gesch. 
des Englischen Reichs in Asien” (2 vols., 25. 1851); 
*Ostasiatische Gesch. vom Ersten Chinesischen 
Krieg bis zu den Vertrügen in Peking ” (db. 1861); 
* Gosch. der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika " (8 
vols., Berlin, 1803-66); * Hoein-Schein, or the Dis- 
covery of North America by Buddhist Monks" 
(English transl., London, 1874). He contributed a 
number of articles to the “ Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft " (vols. i. and ii.) and 
edited Gützlaff's “Geschichte des Chinesischen 
Reichs.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biog.; Brockliaus Konver- 
sations-Lexvikon; Meyers Konversations-Levikon; La- 
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rousse, Dict.; Encyc. Brit.: The Universal Cyclopedia: 
Amer. Cyclo., Augsburger Allg. Zeit. 1870, Supplement, 
Nos. 111 and 112; J. R. A. S. 1871. N.D 


NEUMANN, ELEONORA: German violin- 


ist; born at Lissa in 1819; died at Triest in Jan., 


1841. She received her musical education at War- 
saw, where her father lived for several years until 


his expulsion for political reasons. In March, 1898, 


she went to Milan, where she played with great 
success in public concerts. During a tour through 
the principal cities of northern Italy she excited the 
admiration of all musical critics. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 325 
et seq. 
S. | |. M. K. 
NEUMANN, ISIDOR: Austrian dermatolo- 
gist; born at Misslitz, Moravia, March 2, 1832; edu- 
cated at Vienna University (M.D. 1858). He be- 
came privat-docent in 1861; assistant professor in 
1873; and was appointed professor of dermatology 
and director of the clinic for syphilis in 1881. 
Neumann is the author of: * Lehrbuch der Haut- 
krankheiten," Vienna, 1868 (5th ed. 1880); "Zur 
Kenntniss der Lymphgefüsse der Haut des Menschen 
und der Siugethiere,” tb. 1878; “Atlas der Haut- 
krankheiten." ib. 1881; and "Lehrbuch der Syphi- 
lis," 7b. 1887. He has also published many essays 
in the professional journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

8. F. T. H. 

NEUMANN, MOSES SAMUEL : Hungarian 
poet; born at Ban, Hungary, in 1769; died at Buda- 
pest Nov. 29, 1881; son of a poor cantor who died 
prematurely. When hardly more than a child Moses 
Neumann went to Boskowitz, Moravia, where he 
became a pupil of the rabbi there, Samuel Kolin; 
several years later he removed to Prague, where 
Baruch Jeiteles exerted a lasting influence upon 
him. Neumann’s life was full of hardships; he was 
tutor at Presburg; next entered into business at the 
neighboring town of Kittsee; then became a tutor 
again—at Vienna, Kittsee, and finally at Budapest, 
where he settled in 1822. Neumann had a master’s 
command of the Hebrew language. His style is at 
times medieval, as in his drama “ Bat Yiftah ” (Vi- 
enna, 1805) and his “Shire Musar” (ib. 1814). The 
latter consists of poems in German and Hebrew 
and is printed together with “Iggeret Terufah,” a 
letter on the sin of self-defilement. Other works 
are: “Ma‘gal Yosher," a Hebrew grammar (Prague, 
1808, 1816; Vienna, 1831); * Hinnuk Lashon ‘Tbrit,” 
a theoretical and practical grammar of the Hebrew 
language (ib. 1815); a German translation of the 
* Millot Higgayon " of Maimonides, together with 
a Hebrew commentary entitled “ Yeter ha-Bi'ur " 
(Vienna, 1822); a Hebrew -German letter-writer (4th 
ed., ib. 1824). He compiled also a geography, a 
Biblical history for the young, an elementary arith- 
metic, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY :_ Reich, Beth-El: Ehrentempel Verdienter 
Ungarischer Isracliten, ii. 457 et seq.; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. 
der Hebr. Poesie, p. 110: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 30 et seg.; Zed- 
ner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 613. 

Ss M. K. 


NEUMANN, SALOMON: German physician 
and statistician; born at Pyritz, Pomerania, Oct. 


Neumann 
Neustátter 


29, 1819; studied medicine at Berlin and Halle 
(M.D. 1842). He has practised as a physician in 
Berlin since 1845, and in 1875 received the title of 
" Sanitiitsrat.” 

Neumann has contributed many essays to the med- 
ical journals. Among his works may be mentioned: 
“Die Oeffentliche Gesundheitspflege und das Ei- 
genthum,” Berlin, 1847; “Die Berliner Syphilis- 
frage,” 25. 1852; “ Die Berliner Volkszählung von 8 
Dez. 1861," 20. 1868; “Die Fabel von der Jüdischen 
Masseneinwanderung," ib. 1880 (2d ed. 1881). He 
particularly devoted his attention to statistics refu- 
ting some claims of anti-Semitic writers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 
S. F. T. H. 
NEUMANN, WILHELM HEINRICH. 
See LONZANO, ABRAHAM BEN RAPHAEL DE. 


NEUMANOVITZ, NAPHTALI HERZ: 
Russian author; born at Jozefow, government of 
Lublin, Feb. 12, 1848; died at Warsaw March 11, 
1898. He was descended from a family distin- 
guished for secular as well as Talmudic scholarship. 
When eighteen he went to Lublin, and some time 
afterward removed to Warsaw. At the latter place 
he became associated with the journal " Ha-Zefirah," 
to which he contributed weekly feuilletons under the 
name of Berosh Homiyoth; these were collected 
and published in one volume after his death. He 
contributed also articles to the Polish magazines 
published at Lublin, and to “Izraelita.” Neumano- 
vitz edited a Hebrew magazine for Jewish youth, 
and compiled a number of text-books for the study 
of Hebrew, Polish, and German, under the general 
title “ Ha-Limmud me-Rahok ? (Warsaw, 1898). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zefirah, 1898, Nos. 49-50, 56-57, 61-71. 

IH. R. A5. W: 

NEUMARK, MIRELS (Meshullam Zalman 
ben Jacob David): German Talmudist; father 
of Zebi Ashkenazi; died at Hamburg Nov. 28, 
1706. Meshullam Zalman was one of the most re- 
spected members of the ghetto of Vienna. When 
the Jews were expelled from that city he went with 
his family to Berlin, where also he achieved promi- 
nence. As before, he devoted himself to the study 
of the Talmud and to philanthropic activities as 
well as to business. In Dec., 1678, he returned for 
a few weeks to Vienna on a special permit obtained 
from the emperor through the Brandenburg ambas- 
sador there, in order to negotiate a loan for the 
elector. Soon after this he gave up his business 
to accept the rabbinate of the sister communities 
of Hamburg and Altona. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, p. 48; 
Kaufmann, Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, pp. 
213, 219; Zunz, Monatstage, p. 61; Emden, Megitlat Sefer, 


Index. 
E. C. A. PE. 


NEUMEGEN, LEOPOLD: English school- 
master; born in Posen in 1787; died at Kew, near 
London, April, 1875. He first taught in Gottingen, 
and about 1816 removed to England, where he be- 
came principal of a boarding-school at Highgate 
(London). His pupils were numerous, and for half 
a century his name was a household word in the 
Anglo-Jewish community. There was scarcely 
a family of any note whose members had not re- 
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ceived at least a portion of their education at his 
school. Sir George Jessel, Sir B. S. Phillips, Pro- 
fessor Waley, Professor Sylvester, Sampson Lucas, 
and Sebag Montefiore were numbered among his 
students. After many years’ labor he retired, but, 
having made some unfortunate investments, he 
found it necessary to reopen the school and com- 
mence a fresh career of work. On this occasion he 
established the school at Gloucester House, Kew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, April 10, 1875. 

J. G. L. 

NEURATH, WILHELM: Austrian econo- 
mist; born at St. Georgen May 81, 1840. After win- 
ning his doctor’s degree he became privat-docent at 
the Technische Hochschule in Vienna, and after- 
ward associate professor at the Hochschule fir 
Bodenkultur. He wrote: “ Volkswirthshaftliche 
und Socialphilosophische Essays” (1880); “Ele- 
mente der Volkswirthschaftslehre" (Vienna, 1882; 
ad ed. 1896); “System der Sozialen und Politischen 
Ockonomie ” (70. 1885, 2d ed. 1889); “Das Recht auf 
Arbeit und das Sittliche in der Volkswirthschaft " 
(zb. 1886); * Wahre Ursachen der Ueberproduktions- 
krisen ” (1892); “Das Sinken des Zinsfusses" (dd. 
1893), a lecture delivered before the Vienna Mer- 
chants’ Association; “Die Fundamente der Volks- 
wirthschaftslehre: Kritik und Neugestaltung” 
(Leipsic, 1894), previously published in the 86th 
ed. of Rothschild's “Taschenbuch für Kaufleute" ;. 
“Das Hauptproblem der Modernen Volkswirth- 
schaft" (Vienna, 1899), a lecture delivered before the 
Society of Austrian Engineers and Architects. 
a ee Kirschner, Deutscher Litteratur Kalender, 


&. M. Co. 


NEUSS (Nw), NDI): City of Rhenish Prussia. 
Its Jewish community, which dates back to the 
eleventh century, is known for the series of perse- 
cutions and martyrdoms which it has experienced. 
When on 'May 30, 1096, the Crusaders made an at- 
tack on the Jews of Cologne, Archbishop Hermann 
III. led many of the latter to seven neighboring 
towns, one of which was Neuss, where they quietly 
remained till the end of June. On the 26th of that. 
month, which was a holiday, the Crusaders, joined. 
by a large mob, fell upon the Jews of Neuss (who, 
according to Albert of Aachen, numbered 200), mas- 
sacred all of them, and plundered their houses. A 
certain Samuel b. Asher and his two sons were mur- 
dered on the bank of the Rhine after having been. 
tortured, one of the sons (according to another re- 
port, both sons) being hanged on the door of his house. 
In spite of this massacre Jews again settled in Neuss; 
and just one century later they formed a flourishing: 
community which included several eminent scholars. 

On Jan. 27, 1197 (according to Aronius, * Reges- - 
ten,” No. 822, on Feb. 17, 1187), a mad Jew killed a. 
Christian girl in the presence of many people. 
Thereupon the madman and six other Jews, among: 
whom was the tosafist Samuel b. Natronai, were: 
murdered, being broken on the wheel. This, how- 
ever, did not appease the fury of the mob; and five: 
days later the mother of the madman and her 
brother were seized, the former being buried alive, 
and the latter tortured to death. Another woman 
and her three daughters were taken by force to the 
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NEUSTADT-SCHIRWINDT (WLADY- 
SLAVOW): District town in the government of 
Suwalki, Russian Poland; built in 1643 under Ladis- 
laus (Wladyslaw) IV., King of Poland (hence its. 
Polish name). While under the Prussian dominion 
(1808-40) the town was named ^ Neustadt." It can 
not be said with certainty when Jews first settled. 
there; itis known that in 1740 à well-organized Jew- 
ish community was there. In 1809 the Prussian 
government offered 1,500 “ Reichsthaler" to the per- . 
son who should build the first stone house in the 
town: the award was claimed by Isaac Abelson, son. 
of Abba Abelson, then rabbi. 

The following is a list of the rabbis of Neustadt- 
Schirwindt: Abba Dayyan (1740-52), ancestor of 
the families Abelson and Bernstein; Nahum Harif (d. 
1820); Lób Brauda; Nathan Stern, commonly called. 
“R. Nathan der Eiserne Kopf,” father of Joseph 
Zechariah Stern, rabbi of Shavli; Elijah Deiches (d. 
at Jerusalem); Bezaleel ha-Kohen (d. 1868); Samuel 
Meir Asch (d. 1885); Israel Hayyim Deiches (1885— 
1900), author of *Imre Yosher ” and other works; 
Ezekiel Wolpa (since 1900). | 

Neustadt-Schirwindt, between 1815 and 1850, 
contained a number of Talmudists, scholars, and. 
writers, the most distinguished of whom were: 
Judah Abelson; Isaac Abelson (author of à com- 
mentary on the Mishnah entitled “ Zikron Yehudah,” 
and who was afterward rabbi in Tzaikishok) ; Aryeh. 
Löb Blumenthal (Talmudist, grammarian, and math- 
ematician); Kalonymus ha-Kohen (afterward rabbi 
of Zabludova; author of “Shebet Ahim”); Dob Bär 
Goldblum (well-known Hebrew litterateur); Isaac 
Brauda (grammarian and author); Asher Radin (au- 
thor of “Ha-Geografia ha-Ketannah,” Königsberg, 
1860); Judah Radin; Mordecai Radin. Many rab- 
bis were born at Neustadt- Schirwindt: Isaiah 
Wohlgemuth became rabbi of Memel, Prussia; Sol- 
omon Pucher, of Mitau; Joshua Hoshel Bishkowitz, 
son of Kalonymus ha-Kohen, died at Jerusalem ; 
Elijah Teomim became rabbi of Manchester, Eng- 
land (where he died); Adolf Radin removed to New 
York, as did Zebi Hirsch Bernstein, editor of the He- 
brew periodical * Ha-Zofeh ba-Arez ha-Hacashah 
(New York); Zebi Hirsch ha-Kohen was the author 
of “To’ome Zebiyyah,” a commentary on “ Perek 
Shirah"; and Israel Iser Goldblum, a Hebraist, set- 
tled in Paris. 

Neustadt-Schirwindt was the burial-place of Ju- 
dah Löb, son of Elijah of Wilna. The town has a. 
total population of 4,000, including over 8,000 Jews. 

H. R. A. H. C. 

NEUSTÄTTER, LOUIS: German portrait- 
and genre-painter; born in Munich Sept. 5, 1829; 
died in Tutzing, on the Starnbergersee, May 94, 
1899. Neustütter studied first under the copper- 
plate-engraver Peter Latz, then at the Munich Poly- 
technicum and the Munich Academy (entered 1847), 
and in 1850 in the atelier of the portrait-painter 
Bernhard. His first pictures appeared soon after 
this and were favorably received. He visited Paris 
in 1852, worked some time with Cogniet, and then 
went to Rome and Naples. From 1854 to 1864 he 
was in Vienna, where he painted a large number 
of portraits. Tt was not until 1860 that he took up 
genre-work, his earliest pictures in this field—* The 


church and baptized. After the feast of Purim, 
however, they returned to their former faith. The 
Jews of Neuss bought for a large sum of money 
permission to bury the victims; they were besides 
required by Archbishop Adolf of Altenau to pay 150 
pieces of silver. Ephraim b. Jacob of Bonn, who 
had been living at Neuss, had gone to Cologne just 
three days before these events. In the thirteenth 
century many Jews of Neuss emigrated to Cologne. 

In 1283 the Jews of Neuss, tired of oppression by 
Rudolph I. of Hapsburg, welcomed the usurper 
Frederick, "They supported him with money to 
such an extent that he was styled *der Juden- 
Konig." He unfortunately met with a terrible end 
July 7, 1284, at the hand of Rudolph I. The Jew- 
ish community of Neuss was one of those that suf- 
fered in 1349 during the Black Death. 

In 1890 there were 316 Jews in Neuss, but the 
number gradually decreased till in 1903 there were 
only 240 Jews in a total population of 28,484. The 
community possesses a synagogue and a public 
school for Jewish children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, Nos. 188, 190, 322; M. 
Braun, in Monatsschrift, xxxviii.318 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. 
3d ed., vi. 90, 220; A. Kohut, Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, pp. 191, 267, 802; Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 98, 198, 
281 ; Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1908, p. 81. 


J. M. SEL, 


NEUSTADT, PHINEHAS: German rabbi 
and author; born at Borek, province of Posen, 
Prussia, Sept. 28, 1828; died at Breslau Feb. 24, 
1902. Neustadt, who lost his father before he was 
two years of age, was apprenticed by his mother to 
a bookbinder, but ill treatment on the part of his 
master and a desire to study drove him away from 
home. He visited various yeshibot, notably that of 
Elijah Guttmacher in Pleschen; passed, at the age 
of eighteen, his examination as a teacher; and occu- 
pied from 1841 to 1899 various positions in the grand 
duchy of Mecklenburg. In the latter year he was 
elected rabbi of Arnswalde, having received the rab- 
pinical diploma and having served as administrator 
during the interregnum in the * Landesrabbinat ” 
following the resignation of David EINHORN. In 
1858 he became rabbi of Kolberg, but resigned in 
1960 in order to enter the University of Breslau. 
He received the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Jena in 1864, his thesis being on the 
doctrine of immortality in the Talmud. While at- 
tending lectures at the university he opened a school 
for instruction in Hebrew, which in 1867 was rec- 
ognized by the government, and which he conducted, 
in harmony with the tenets of Orthodox Judaism, 
until his death. At the same time he preached in 
various synagogues aud in the bet ha-midrash. 
When he celebrated his sixtieth anniversary as à 
teacher in 1901, he was made by the King of Prus- 
sia a knight of the Order of the Royal Crown. In 
addition to a thesis entitled “Die Gottes- und Un- 
sterblichkeitslehre ? (Leipsic, 1872) he published a 
large number of sermons and addresses, a bibliog- 
raphy of which is given in his biography written by 
his son. 


- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Louis Neustadt, Kana’uteh de Pin ehas—Rab- 
hiner Dr. Pinkus Neustadt: Erinnerungsblütter Seinen 
Andenken Gewidmet, Breslau, 1902. 
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Orphans” (in the possession of the banker Zimmer) 
and “The Widow "—meeting with such great suc- 
cess that he duplicated them. He next resided in 
Munich, removing in 1879 to Tutzing, which he 
was largely instrumental in making a place of pop- 
ular resort. He was voted the freedom of the town 
in recognition of his efforts toimprove and beautify 
it; he and his brother were the only resident Jews. 
King Ludwig II. of Bavaria and the emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria conferred on him high orders. 
Of Neustütter's genre-pictures the best are, besides 
the two mentioned above, “ Réverie,” “The Break- 
fast,” “Visit to the Foster-Parents,” “A Canary- 
Bird’s Burial,” “The Hermit,” and * The Shooting- 
Club." His last picture was “A Praying Child.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Seybert, Kiinstler-Lezxicon; Meyers Konver- 
sations-Levikons; Singer, Allg. Künstler- Lericon, Supple- 
ment, 1901; Seribner’s Cyclopedia of Painters and Paint- 
(ugs: LRustrirt. Zeittaig, Leipsic, June 1, 1899. ; 
8. N. D. 
NEUTITSCHEIN: City in the province of 
Moravia, Austria. It had a Jewish congregation in 
the Middle Ages, which was expelled Aug. 30, 1563. 
The cemetery was deeded by the Jews to the city 
under the condition that it should be preserved. It 
has, however, entirely disappeared. The new set- 
tlement did not begin until after 1848, when the law 
permitted Jews to settle in all parts of the empire. 
In 1893 there was organized a congregation, which 
now comprises the Jews living in the districts of 
Neutitschein, Fulnek, Frankstadt, and Freiberg, 
and which numbers about 600 persons. It has va- 
rious charitable societies, but as yet (1904) no 
synagogue. The first rabbi was Dr. S. Mandl, 
elected 1899, who still holds office. David Kaur- 
MANN Was descended on the maternal side from a 
Neutitschein family. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D'Elvert, Gesch. der Juden in Mähren, p. 
112, Brünn, 1895. 
D. S. MDL. 


NEUWIEDEL, ELIAS: Russian grammari- 
an; born at Neustadt-Sugind (Alexandrowo) 1821; 
died at Warsaw Sept. 16, 1886. He studied Talmud 
at the yeshibah of Volozhin, and was teacher of He- 
brew and modern languages at ltossieny, govern- 
ment of Kovno, and Warsaw. At the latter place 
he published “ More Sefat 'Ibrit," a Hebrew gram- 
mar after the method of Ollendorf (1874), and 
“Ab le-Banim,” didactic discourses for the young 
(1882). Neuwiedel was a grandson of Benjamin- 
Benish Neustädter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. N. Steinschneider, ‘Ir Wilna, p. 176; Zeit- 


lin, Bibl. Post- Mendels. p. 3251. 
T. M. R. 


NEUZEIT, DIE. See PERIODICALS. 


NEVAKHOVICH, LÓB: Russian writer; 
born in Letichev, Volhynia, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century; died iu St. Petersburg Aug. 1 
(18), 1881. As the friend and protégé of Abram 
Peretz he went to St. Petersburg toward the end of 
the reign of Catherine II., and engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits; but he soon turned his attention to 
literature, in which he achieved some success. He 
was among the first Russian Jews to gain a mastery 
of the Russian language. Nevakhovich was famil- 
lar with the writings of his day, and was a linguist, 


a student of philosophy, and an ardent admirer of 
Moses Mendelssohn. He took great pride in his 
patriotism, and in his writings expresses his grati- 
tude for having been permitted to see the growth of 
Russia. He was inclined to be optimistic in regard 
to the future of the Jews and assumed that they 
would be granted greater liberty. Later, Neva. 
khovieh was baptized into the Greek Orthodox 
Church. In 1817 he lived in Warsaw and was con- 
nected with the Ministry of Finance. In 1831 he 
went again to St. Petersburg in order to place one 
of his plays on the stage, but he died before he could 
accomplish his purpose. 

Nevakhovich, with his friends Peretz and Notkin, 
made a determined eifort to secure recognition for 
the Jews of Russia. Under the title “ Vopl Dcheri 
Yudeiskoi,” he wrote an urgent appeal to the people 
of Russia, calling upon them to show a spirit of tol- 
erance and justice in their dealings with the Jews, 
In this appeal he shows how the Jewish people have 
been maligned, and insists that the Jewish religion 
tends to produce good men and good citizens. “For 
centuries," hesays, *the Jews have been accused by 
the peoples of the carth. "They have been accused 
of witchcraft, of irreligion, of superstition. . . . All 
their actions were interpreted to their disadvantage, 
and whenever they were discovered to be innocent 
their accusers raised against them new accusations. 
. . .lswearthat the Jew who preserves his relig- 
ion undefiled can be neither a bad man nor a bad 
citizen.” While it is not known to what extent this 
appeal influenced legislation in regard to the Jews, 
it undoubtedly had some effect. Moreover, this was 
the first public defense by a Russian Jew of his co- 
religionists. 

In 1804 Nevakhovich published “Perepiska 
Dvukh Prosvyeschonnykh Druzei," and other wri- 
tings by him appeared in 1805 and 1806. About 
this time he became intimate with Count A. A. 
Shakhovskoi a dramatist. Nevakhovich’s play 
“Sulioty ili Spartantzy XVIII. Vyeka” was suc- 
cessfully produced at the Imperial Theater in St. 
Petersburg in 1809, and was performed before the 
emperor in October of the same year. His “ Mech 
Pravosudiya” was put on the stage after his death, 
in 1881. Nevakhovich’s two sons, Alexander and 
Michael, both engaged in literary pursuits, Alex- 
ander being associated with Gedeonov, a well-known 
theatrical director. Michael was the editor of the 
first Russian comic paper, * Yeralash." The scien- 
tist Mechnikov was a grandson of Nevakhovich. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hessen, Sto Lyet Nazad, St. Petersburg, 1900; 
Voskhod, 1881, i. 111; Buduschnost, 1902, p. 114. 


I. R. J. G. L. 


NEVERS (y's, npo", or MwA): Chief 
city of the department of the Niévre, France, with 
a population of 27,108 (1904). In the twelfth cen- 
tury Jews were permitted to reside at Nevers on 
condition of paying to the seigniors of the city a 
tax of five sous per family and twenty sous for cach 
person, besides their tithes. In a letter written by 
Innocent IIT. to the Count of Nevers (Jan., 1208) the 
pope reproved the latter for having treated the Jews 
on his estates with kindness and for having allowed 
them, to the great injury of the Church, to hold 
mortgages on Christian castles, fortresses, and vil- 
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laces. He threatened him with the utmost displeas- 
ure of the Church if he continued to afford his pro- 
tection to the Jews, saying that it was scandalous to 
cee Christians pressing the grapes and slaying the 
cattle of the Jews, who were permitted to take what 
they desired and to leave the remainder to the Chris- 
tians. “It is above all a disgrace,” continued the 
pope, “that it is the very wine prepared by the 
Jews that isafterward used for the sacrament of the 
eucharist.” When Louis X., in 1816, authorized 
the return of the Jews to Nevers, it was with the 
stipulation that they should be apportioned to the 
same seigniors as before their exile, and that their 
confiscated goods should not be restored. 

On their expulsion from France in 1894 some 
Jews of Nevers took refuge in Provence. A. de- 
scendant of one of these, Moses of Nevers, settled at 
Arles in 1464 with his brother, whom he calls “the 
good judge of Nevers”; another, Solomon of Nevers, 
a dealer in silks and gold, lived in 1494 at Taras- 
con. In the first half of the eighteenth century 
several Jewish merchants visited the markets and 
fairs at Nevers, but the council of state, on the com- 
plaint of the Christian traders, forbade their enga- 
ging in commerce at Nevers under penalty of a fine 
of 1,000 livres and the confiscation of their merchan- 
dise (April 19, 1740). But one scholar of Nevers is 
known: he is quoted in Tos. Pes. 84a under the 
name of “ Moses of ws 733.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bédarride, Les Juifs en France, p. 136 ; Car- 
moly, in Revue Orientale, i. 468; Dom Bouquet, Recueil des 
Hist. de France, ii. 217; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Mo- 
yen Age, pp. 157, 198, 201; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 127; Innocent 
HL, Epistolæ, ii. 190, Paris, 1682; Ordonnances des Rots de 
France (letter of Louis X. in 1316); R. E. J. xix. 295. 

s. S. K. 
NEW ERA ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE: 

A monthly publication founded in Boston, Mass., 

as the New Era Jewish Magazine, by Raphael 

Lasker, in June, 1902. Its title was changed and it 

became the property of the New Era Illustrated 

Magazine Company in Oct., 1908, when the publi- 

cation office was removed to New York, Itisa 

magazine devoted to matters of interest to Jews 
and not the organ of any class, nor the mouthpicce 
of any individual. One of its distinguishing fea- 
tures is a department entitled “ A Review of Jewish 

Reviews.” It is edited by Isidor Lewi, and among 

its contributors are Ludwig Geiger, Hermann Vo- 

eelstein, Max Nordau, M. Kayserling, Claude G. 

Montefiore, Isidore Singer, Henry Berkowitz, and 

Simon Wolf. 

H. R. S. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: One of the New Eng- 
land states of the United States of America, and one 
of the thirteen original states. Record is found as 
carly as 1693 of one Aaron Moses of New Castle; 
anda local historian refers to the Moses and Abrams 
families of Sanbornton as “Jewish descendants.” 
Reference occurs, in a list (dated 1770) of grants to 
settlers, to one Joseph Levy; and in 1777 there is 
mentioned a William Levi who was a private in the 
2 New Hampshire Continental Regiment. Beyond 
the references to these as “Jewish descendants” 
there is no proof of their Jewish origin. Abraham 
Isaac, who settled at Portsmouth about the close of 
the Revolution, was, however, known as a Jew, 
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being, according to Brewster (“ Rambles About Ports- 
mouth,” p. 230), the first Jew in that place. He is 
reported to haveacquired considerable property and 
to have built himself a house. He died Feb. 15, 
1808; and his gravestone is still to be seen at Ports- 
mouth. 

At present (1904) the following towns of New 
Hampshire have organized Jewish communities: 
Manchester, with the Congregation Anshe Sfard 
Russia (Russian) and the Queen City Hebrew Syn- 
agogue and Cemetery ; Portsmouth and Nashua, 
each with a congregation. The Jewish inhabitants 
of the state are estimated at from 1,000 to 1,200 in 
a total population of 411,588. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5661-62 (= 


1901-2): Leon Hühner, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 11, 
pp. 97-99. n 


NEW HAVEN. See CONNECTICUT. 


NEW JERSEY: One of the North Atlantic 
states and one of the thirteen original states of the 
United States of America. Itcontains the following 
Jewish communities: 

Asbury Park, with a congregation, Sons of 
Israel. 

Atlantic City, with a large summer population 
and a number of permanent residents, has two con- 
gregations, Beth Israel (rabbi, Henry M. Fischer) 
and Amonat Isracl. It has also a large Jewish Sea- 
side Home for Invalids, established under the 
auspices of the Jewish Maternity Association of 
Philadelphia in 1892, which provides accommoda- 
tion for poor invalid Jewish women and children 
during the summer. 

Bayonne owes most of its Jewish residents to 
recent Russian immigration, although there are a 
few settlers of older date. Recorder Lazarus is an 
influential citizen; and the Jewish community has 
rapidly increased to 400 families. Congregation 
Beth Abraham was founded in 1896; and among its 
institutions are a Hebrew Institute and Hebrew 
Sheltering and Ladies’ Aid Society. 

Camden has about 50 Jewish families. Congre- 
gation Sons of Israel was founded in 1894. Other 
congregations are Bnai Abraham and Adath Israel; 
and there is a Hebrew literary society. 

Elizabeth traces its earliest Jewish residents, the 
Sontheimer and Hirschfelder families, immigrants 
trom Posen, to 1850 and 1855. The first religious 
services were held in 1857, and for three years were 
continued on the holy days and important Sabbaths 
at the house of M. Sontheimer, until with the growth 
of the community a hall was hired and H. M. Levy 
was engaged as minister. In 1882, when the Jews 
numbered about 25 families (chiefly from Dohemia 
and other parts of Germany), Congregation B'nai 
Israel was organized, and in the following year its 
synagogue on East Jersey street was dedicated. 
There are two congregations: B'nai Israel, with 32 
members, and the Rev. S. Schoenkopf as minister, 
and Holche Yosher, organized in 1889 by the Rus- 
sians, whose new synagogue is situated on South 
Park street; the latter has 48 members. Connected 
with Congregation B'nai Israel are a Sabbath-school, 
ladies' charitable society, and a Young Men's He- 
brew Association. 


New Jersey 
New Moon 


The majority of the Russians do not affiliate with 
either congregation, buf belong to three benefit soci- 
eties with a religious coloring; namely, Ahavath 
Achim (1891), with 125 members; Ohave Zedek 
(1893), with 160 members; and the Austrian Benev- 
olent and Benefit Association (1891), with 60 mem- 
bers. The Ohave Zedek owns a well-equipped 
building on Court street, with library and free read- 
ing-room. In the same building are class-rooms for 
the Hebrew free school (90 pupils), supported by 
the three societies, and a hall wherein services are 
held on Sabbaths and holy days. Two of the soci- 
eties have services on the holy days only, 

The majority of the Russian and Austrian Jews 
are employed by the Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany and in other factories; and most of them are 
fairly prosperous. The Bohemian Jews and those 
from other parts of Germany, as well as those Rus- 
sians Who are not working men, are successful busi- 
ness men. There are three Jewish physicians and 
four Jewish lawyers. With the influx of Russian 
Jews, the community rapidly grew in number, until 
now (1904) the Jewish population reaches 550 fam- 


ilies in a total of 52.120 inhabitants. ; 
Englewood has a congregation, Ahbat Torah, 


comprising 380 members. 

Hoboken has two congregations, each with its 
synagogue: Adath Emuno, founded in 1871 (rabbi, 
Nathan Wolf), and numbering about 55 members; 
and Moses Montefiore, established in 1892, and num- 
bering about 60 members. It has also a Hebrew In- 
stitute, a free school, a Young Men's Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, Ladies’ Aid Society and Social Club, and a 
Benevolent Association. 

Jersey City has a growing Jewish population, 
the size of which is variously estimated, but is cer- 
tainly not less than 1,500 families. Its oldest con- 
gregations are Beth-El, on York street, founded in 
1870, and Bnai Israel, established in 1882. Since 
then two other congregations have been organized. 
In 1900 a Young Men's Hebrew Association was 
founded, and there are also a Free Loan Association, 
and a Hebrew free school on Jersey City Heights. 

Long Branch has a very extensive Jewish pop- 
ulation in the summer and a growing permanent 
population as well. It has a congregation, Beth 
Miriam, which is largely attended and which has 
been addressed by many distinguished preachers 
during the summer season. Among its local insti- 
tutions are The Helping Hand Society, Free Burial- 
Ground Association, Chevra IKadisha, and a Hebrew 
school. 

Millville and Morristown cach have a congre- 
gation; the latter has a Cemetery Association. 

New Brunswick has hada marked growth in its 
Jewish population, its Russian residents largely out- 
numbering the original settlers. "There are several 
congregations, Congregation Anshe Emeth being the 
most important. 

Orange has about 30 Jewish families, with a small 
synagogue. Its congregation dates back to 1874. 
It has its literary circle and ladies’ aid society. 

Passaic has about 400 Jewish families. Congre- 
gation D'nai Jacob was founded about 1893. At- 
tempts have been made to organize a Hebrew school, 
but without any permanent success. "There is a 
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Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society. More recently 
the Kal Israel Achim has been organized. 

Perth Amboy has a congregation, a Young 
Meu's Hebrew Association, and two communal soci- 
eties; Plainfield has two congregations and two 
charitable associations; and Somerville and Union 
Hill have each a congregation. 

Woodbine, with its 2,000 residents, superior 
educational facilities, and over $3,000 paid out 
weekly in wages alone, has amply fulfilled the 
promise of its founders. Every occupation is rep. 
resented in the settlement, whose inception (in 1894) 
and maintenance are due to the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund (see Hinscou Funp, Baron ps). The 
grounds of the Agricultural School contain main 
school building, dormitory, dining-room and kitchen 
annex, dairy, teachers’ cottage, and barn. There 
are 15 instructors and 110 students, with total ex- 
pense of $86,000 annually. Sixty graduates have 
passed from the school since 1895, and all have prof- 
itable employment. The synagogue was built by 
the colonists, whose farms show every sign of pros- 
perity. In South Jersey are three more colonies, 
Alliance, Garmel, and Rosenhayn (sce Jew- 
ExNcxc. i. 260 et seg., 5.0. AGRICULTURAL COLONIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES). 

New Jersey contributed 278 Jewish soldiers to 
the Civil war and about 30 soldiers to the Spanish- 
American war. At present (1904) its Jewish in- 
habitants are estimated at 25,000 in a total popu- 
lation of 1,883,669. 

See also NEWARK; PATERSON; TRENTON. 

A. A. S. I. 

NEW MEXICO: A territory in the western di- 
vision of the United States; acquired after the war 
with Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
ratified May 30, 1848. "The earliest Jewish settler 
in New Mexico was Jacob Spiegelberg, who went to 
Santa Fé in 1846. Among the other early Jewish 
settlers who helped to build up the district, and of 
whom many are still (1904) alive, were Jacob Am- 
berg, Col. Mareus Brunswick (served in the Civil 
war) Gustave Elsberg, the brothers Ilfeld, Major 
Arthur Morrison (served in the Civil war), the 
brothers Rosenwald, the brothers Seligman, the 
brothers Spiegelberg, Spitz, and Zadoc and A. Staab. 

In addition to those mentioned above, H. N. Jaffa. 
(first mayor of Albuquerque), Nathan Jaffa, Ernest 
Meyer, C. Rosenwald, and many others have filled. 
public offices in the territory and are among the 
most respected citizens of New Mexico. 

Albuquerque: The largest and most important: 
city of New Mexico; has a Jewish population of 
150. A B'nai B'rith lodge, formed in 1882, was the 
first Jewish organization in the territory. Other in- 
stitutions are the B’nai B'rith Cemetery Association, 
Ladies’ Hebrew Aid and Benevolent Society, aud 
Congregation Albert, formed in 1897 through the 
efforts of H. N. Jaffa, its first president, and 
Sam. Neustadt, first secretary. Rabbis Greenberg, 
Jacobs, and Kaplan have successively occupied the 
pulpit. 

Las Vegas: At one time the largest, and now 
the second, city in New Mexico; it has the most con- 
siderable Jewish population in the territory, and 
likewise the oldest Jewish congregation. With the 
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arrival of several families in 1878, Jewish influence 
began to be felt in Las Vegas; and within a few 
years a regular congregation was formed (1884) and 
weekly services were held in a hall rented for the 
purpose. "Two years later a temple was built, Con- 
eregation Montefiore being named in honor of the 
hundredth birthday of the great philanthropist. 
The rabbis who have successively occupied the pul- 
pit are: J. Luck (1884-86), Schelitzer, Sig. L. Frey, 
L. Schreiber (1896-97), B. A, Bonheim (1897-1902), 
and Dr. Lefkovits, the present occupant (since 1902). 
Other Jewish institutions are the Cemetery Associa- 


. tion, Ladies’ Relief Society (organized 1889), Ladies’ 


Temple Society (organized 1903), J. E. Rosenwald 
Lodge, No. 545, I. O. B. B. (organized 1902). 
Santa Fé: Capital of New Mexico; contains 
about twenty-five Jews. The Jewish population at 
one time was much 
Jarger, but since 1880, 
when Santa Fé was - 
cut off from the main 
line of the railroad, 
the population has 


were especially attached to the “queen of heaven” 
(Jer. xliv. 15-19)—refrained from work on New 
Moon, the reason given being that they were privi- 
leged to celebrate it because they had not been as 
willing to worship the golden calf as the men (Yer. 
Pes. iv. 80d; Pirke R. El. xlv.; Tur, Orah Hay- 
yim, 917); the men were allowed to work (Hag. 
18a; ‘Ar. 10b). In the Temple, New Moon was cel- 
ebrated bv special sacrifices (Num, xxviii. 11-15; II 
Chron. ii. 4, viii. 18; Ezraiii. 5; Neh. x. 33) and by the 
blowing of the trumpet (Num. x. 10). Of the great- 
est significance, however, was the proclamation of 
New Moon (* Kiddush ha-Hodesh ") by the president 
of the Sanhedrin (R. H. ii. 7)—originally, of course, 
by the high priest—just as in Rome the Pontifex 
Maximus fixed New Moon by proclamation (whence 
the name CALENDAR). The Sanhedrin was assem- 
bled in the courtyard 
(“bet yatazek”) of 
Jerusalem on the 
80th of each month 
from morning to eve- 
ning, waiting for the 


reports of those ap- 


gradually decreased 


and many Jews have 
since removed. Atno 
time, however, was 
there a Jewish organ- 
ization, either relig- 
ious or philanthropic, 
although during the 
holy days services 
were sometimes con- 
ducted by laymen. 
But recently a con- 
gregation has been 
gathered together, 
and Rabbi Kaplan 
of Albuquerque now 
(1904) conducts serv- 
ices and lectures 
once a month. 
Roswell: Al- 
though this town 
has a Jewish popu- 
lation of but 86, a 
congregation and 
Sabbath-school have 
been organized 
through the efforts 
of Nathan Jaffa, 
who conducts services every Friday evening. 
Throughout New Mexico a number of Jews are 
scattered in almost every town, the entire Jewish 
population. of the territory numbering between 
100 and 800 in a total population of 195,810. 
A. J. H. K. 
NEW MOON: The period of New Moon was, in 
pre-exilie times, celebrated by cessation of labor; it 
was superior even to the Sabbath-day, which formed 
buta part of it (see I Sam. xx. 18-34; II kings iv. 
23; Amos viii. 5; Hos. ii. 18 [A. V. 11]; Ezek. xlvi. 
3); butit lost its importance during the Exile (see 
SABBATH) and was observed mainly as the determin- 
ing factor of the calendar with its festivals. In the 
latter period only the women—who in pagan times 
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Blessing of the New Moon. 


(From Leusden, ** Philologus Hebrzo-Mixtus," Utrecht, 1657.) 


pointed to observe 
the new moon; and 
after the examination 
of these reports the 
president of the San-. 
hedrin, in the pres- 
ence of at least three 
members, called out: 
“The New Moon is 
consecrated” ; where- 
upon the whole as- 
sembly of people 
twice repeated the 
words: “It is conse- 
crated” (R. H. ii. 5-7; 
Sanh. 102). The 
blowing of the shofar 
at the time of the 
proclamation of New 
Moon was practised 
also in the Babylo- 
nian schools (Sanh. 
41b). The proc- 
lamation of New 
Moon was retained 
in the liturgy, but 
was transferred to 
The following is the for- 


———— 


the Sabbath preceding. 
mula: 


The Reader (probably at first the most prominent man of the 
community): *He who wrought miracles for our fathers and 
redeemed them from slavery unto freedom, may He speedily 
redeem us and gather our dispersed ones from the four corners 
of the earth. So let us say, Amen! 

* [Hear ye] All Israel [t haberim "=" members of the habu- 
rah"]: The New Moon shall be on the... day of the coming 
week! May it come to us and all Israel for good!” 

The Congregation : * May the Holy One, blessed be He! renew 
unto us and unto all His people the House of Israel for life and 
peace, for gladness and joy, for [Messianic] salvation and con- 
solation! So let us say, Amen!” 


In Sephardic congregations the prayer “Yehi 
Razon " is recited, of which one paragraph reads: 
“ May it be the will of our Father in heaven that good tidings 


New Moon, Blessing of the 


of [Messianic] salvation and consolation be heard and received 
by us, that He may gather our dispersed ones from the four 
corners of the earth. So let us say, Amen!” 

The relation of New Moon to the redemption of 
Israel was expressed also in the benediction recited 
by the members of the “haburah” at the New Moon 
banquet, and preserved in a late corrupt version 
in Masseket Soferim, xix. 9, from which the bene- 
diction at the sight of the new moon (see New Moon, 
BLESSING OF THE) was probably derived at a later 
time (see Müller, “Masechet Soferim,” 1878, p. 272). 
It reads as follows: 

“Be blessed, O Lord, O God, King of the Universe, who hast 
brought up the teachers in the circle of the school and taught 
them the knowledge of the seasons. As Thou hast appointed 
the time for the circuit of the moon, so hast Thou also selected 
the wise who are skilled in the counting and fixing of the sea- 
sons, as it is said: ‘He appointed the moon for seasons’ [ Ps. 
civ. 19]. For‘as the new heaven and the new earth which I 
will make shall remain before Me, saith the Lord, so shall your 


seed and your name remain.’ Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who 
reneweth Jsrael and the moon.” 


This is followed by Ps. evi. and evii., and H Chron. 


XX.-XXl.; at theclose occurs a special prayer for the 


coming of Elijah and of the Messiah. Then comes 
the proclamation: * The New Moon be consecrated! ” 
which is repeated in many strains by the haberim. 


Occasionally the messengers who announced the- 


proclamation of New Moon to the Jews of the vari- 
ous lands were given mysterious watchwords allu- 
ding to the Messianic hope. Such was the one 
given by Judah ha-Nasi (R. H. 24a: see APOSTLE: 
New Moon, BrEssiNG or tie), The waxing and 
waning of the moon reminded the sages of Isracl's 
renewal (Pirke R. El. li), especially with reference 
to the prophecy that in the future the “light of the 
moon will be like the light of the sun” (Isa. xxx. 
26), as well as of the Messiah, who for certain times 
is concealed and then again revealed (see MESSIAH). 
This view casts light also on the benediction pre- 
scribed at the sight of the new moon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Beer, 45odat Y isract, 1868, pp. 232, 887-339; 
Brück, Rabbinische Ceremonial-Gebrüuche, 1837, pp. 33-40. 


K. 

NEW MOON, BLESSING OF THE: The 
periodical reappearance of the moon, like the reap- 
pearance of everything that is a benefit to mankind, 
such as fruits in their respective seasons, should be 
recognized by praise and gratitude to the Creator. 
The benediction in this case is recited in the open 
air, while facing the moon, preferably in a congre- 
gation of not Jess than ten persons (MrNyAN) The 
benediction is of early origin, and is mentioned in 
the Baraita (Soferim xx. 1, 2; Sanh. 42a). The pres- 
ent text, with slight variations in the various rituals, 
is as follows: 

" Praised be our God Almighty, King of the Universe, who 
created the heavens by His word and the stars by His command. 


He implanted in them fixed laws and times. . . . And He or- 


dered the moon ta renew itself, as a crown of beauty over those 
He sustained from childhood [Israel], and as a symbol that 
they, likewise, will be regenerated in the future, and will wor- 
ship their Maker in His glorious kingdom. Praised be the Lord 
who reneweth the moon !” 

According to the Baraita, the ceremony should 
be performed on Saturday night, when the cele- 
brant is dressed in Sabbath attire and is in a joyous 
frame of mind. Later authorities, while preferring 
saturday night, would not in any case postpone the 
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performance after the 10th of the month, for fear 
that cloudy weather might intervene up to the 16th, 
when the time for saying the benediction would 
have expired, since the moon is then no longer con- 
sidered new. Maimonides fixed the period from the 
Ist to the 16th of the month; but later authorities 
make it between the 8d and the 16th, because during 
tlie first three days the moon's light is not percopti- 
ble on the earth. 

In the month of Ab the ceremony should not be 
observed till after the F'ast of Ab, and in the month 
of Tishri, not before Yom Kippur night; neither 
should it take place on Friday night or on the eve 
of any festival (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 426, 
2). The Baraita mentions also the former custom 
of expressing joyfulness by dancing and leaping 
toward the moon. In later times the custom has 
been to raise the body on the tips of the toes three 

times, addressing the moon with the 

Excep- ancient formula: “As I dance toward 

tions. thee, but can not touch thee, so shall 

none of my evil-inclined enemies be 

able to touch me.” Then those assembled greet one 

another with “Shalom ‘alekem” (= “Peace be to 

you!”) and “‘Alekem shalom” (= “To you be 

peace"), and say: "Good luck to us and to all Is- 
rael! 

The phrase * Long live David, the King of Israel!” 
is a later interpolation. It was the password between 
Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi I. and Rabbi Hiyya, the latter 
of whom was sent on a mission to “sanctify " Rosh- 
Hodesh (= the New Moon; R. H. 25a). In connec- 
tion with the ceremony it served to revive the hope 
in the Messiah, who was to be a descendant of David, 
and whose kingdom it was promised should “ be es- 
tablished for ever as the moon” (Ps. ]xxxix. 87). 
Baer in his “Seder ‘Abodat Yisrael” (ed. Rédel- 
heim, 1868, p. 838) assigns as the reason for adding 
the phrase the fact that David is credited with fix- 
ing the moon’s cycle, 29 days, 12 hours, 798 (out 
of 1,080) parts (“halakim”) of an hour (* Cuzari,” 
ii. 64, iv. 29). The author of “Sha‘are Efrayim ” 
thinks that it was inserted because the numerical val- 
ue of DDIN oN 15 414 is equal to that of ww? 
wnn (*New Moon "), 2.6., 819. Therecitation of Ps. 
lxvii., exxi., exlviii., and cl. became part of the cer- 
emony in later times. 

R. Johanan said: “One who recites the benedic- 
tion of the moon at the proper time is like one who 
is received in audience by the Shekinah ” (the re- 
vealed Divinity) Abaye holds that the ceremony 
*shall be performed standing " (Sanh. 42a), "These 
quotations, perhaps originally intended as references, 
were subsequently injected iuto the ceremony. 

The superstitious belief, held by some, that one 
who recites the benediction for the new moon will 
not die during that month, is probably based on the 
mutual greeting of “Shalom 'alekem.? The cus- 
tom of shaking out the corners of the garments is 
most likely intended to illustrate the turning away 
of evil-minded enemies, who will be powerless to 
touch the celebrant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Berakot, x. 16,17; ‘Arama, 
‘Akedat Y'izhale gate 88; Lowysohn, Melcore Minhagim, 
$40: Reifman, Pesher Dabar, pp. 25-36, Vienna, 1845 ; Ha- 
Maggid, yii, No. 47: Eisenstein, Code of Life, xvii. 5. 

J. dJ. D. E. 
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BLESSING GF THE NEW MOON. 
(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung," 1748.) 
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NEW NINEVEH. See Mosur. 


NEW ORLEANS: Largest city in the state of 
Louisiana, which passed into the possession of the 
United States in 1808. Among its earliest Jewish 
settlers were Jacob and Judah Touro, the latter of 
whom fought in defense of the city, under General 
Jackson, in 1815. His philanthropies extended all 
over the United States and gave rise to some of the 
most important institutions in New Orleans and 
elsewhere. Alexander Isaac, Asher Phillips, Abra- 
ham Labatt, Bernard Cohn, Ezekiel Solomon, and 
Gershom B. Kursheedt also were among the earlier 
settlers. The first Jewish institution seems to have 
been a burying-ground, which was located just be- 
yond the suburb of Lafayette and in the parish of 
Jefferson; it was established by the society Shaaray 
Chased, from which sprang the first congregation ; 
the first interment took place on June 28, 1828. 
The Jewish population of New Orleans came from 
various regions—Germany, Holland, England, Ja- 
maica—and was 
increased by 
migrations from 
Charleston, S. 
C., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Bal- 
timore, Md. By 
1830 the com- 
munity had at- 
tained a consid- 
erable degree of 
prosperity. It 
early entered 
into relations 
with Texas, up- 
on the devel- 
opment of which 
it exerted an ap- 
preciable influ- 
ence. The more 
important con- 
gregations of 
New Orleans in 
addition to the 
one referred to 
above, now 
bearing the 
name of Judah Touro (present [1904] rabbi, I. L. 
Leucht), are the Gates of Prayer (founded in 1849) 
and the Temple Sinai (founded in 1870; present 
rabbi, Maximillian Heller) There are in addition 
four other congregations. Rabbi J. K. Gutheim, 
who filled several pulpits in the city and who died 
in 1886, was in his time the most important officia- 
ting rabbi in New Orleans and attained a national 
reputation. 

The community has associations for the relief of 
Jewish widows and orphans (one founded in 1855), 
the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Association (founded 
in 1847), the Touro Infirmary and Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Association (founded in 1854), and a considera- 
ble number of other social and benevolent associa- 
tions and lodges. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Markens, Hebrews in America, pp. 89-92; 
American Jewish Year Book, 5661 (1900-1). A 
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NEW TESTAMENT. — Historical Books: 
The name of “New Testament” was given by the 
Christian Church, at the close of the second century, 
to the gospels and to other apostolic writings, in- 
asmuch as they were composed with the purpose of 
showing that by the advent of JESUS or NAZARETH 
the Messianic prophecies had been fulfilled and a 
new covenant (LXX., o«a39/2«7; Vulgate, *testamen- 
tum”) or dispensation had taken the place of the old 
Mosaic one (Gal, iii. 15-22; Luke xxii. 20; Heb. ix. 
10-22; comp. Ex. xxiv. 7; II Kings xxiii. 2, 93; 
Ecclus. [Sirach] xxiv. 28). The idea of the new 
covenant is based chiefly upon Jer. xxxi. 81-84 
(comp. Heb. viii. 6-18, x. 16). "That the prophet's 
words do not imply an abrogation of the Law is 
evidenced by his emphatie declaration of the immu- 
tability of the covenant with Israel (Jer. xxxi. 85- 
96: comp. xxxiii. 25); he obviously looked for a 
renewal of the 
Law through a 
regeneration of 
the hearts of the 
people. To Paul 
and his follow- 
ers, however (sce 
hom. x. 4; II 
Cor. iii. 14), the 
Mosaic dispensa- 
tion ended with 
Jesus, and con- 
sequently the 
Hebrew  Serip- 
ture became the 
*Old Covenant," 
or " Testament,” 
while Jesus was 
regarded as the 
mediator of the 
“New.” But 

| atte the names “ Old” 
SEE creeps a didak and “New 
Testament,” 
when used by 


serve only as 
terms of identification, and do not imply acceptance 
of the principle implied. 

The early Church had no other sacred books 
than those in use in the Synagogue, and on these 
were based the claims of the Messiahship of Jesus 
as “the fulfilment of Scripture." In the course of 

time, however, the custom adopted 

Contents of from the Synagogue of reading at the 
the New service epistles of apocalyptic or Mes- 
Testament. sianic character (see Tan., Wa’era, 
ed. Buber, p. 4; Baruch i. 8; Apoc. 

Baruch Ixxviii.) not merely established the regular 
reading of the apostolic epistles in the Church, but 
made the reading of the story of ihe advent and 
doings of Jesusas the good tidings or gospel (*good 
spell” = evayyédiov; Mark i. 1, 15; Luke iv. 18; 
comp. Isa. lii. 7, 1xi. 1) an essential part of the serv- 
ice; readings from the Old Testament were selected 
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as containing the prophecy or preparation, and 
those from the New as showing the fulfilment 
C Apostolic Constitutions,” ii. 55; Justin, “ Apolo- 
gia,” i. 67; comp. 98; idem, “Dialogus cum Try- 
phone,” 28 18, 48, 49). 

Concerning the mode of composition and the 
dates of the various New Testament writings a wide 
divergence of opinion prevails among the several 
schools of Christian theologians and critics. It is 
solely from the Jewish point of view that they are 
considered here, the attempt being made to indicate 
to what extent their contents may be called Jewish 
in origin and character, and to what extent they 
contain anti-Jewish elements. 

The New Testament consists of the following 
books: I. The historical books: the Four Gospels 
—(1) according to Matthew ; (2) according to Mark ; 
(3) according to Luke; (4) according to John—and 
the Acts of the Apostles. II. The Pauline epis- 
tles; (1) to the Romans, (9 and 3) to the Corin- 
thians; (4) to the Galatians; (9) to the Ephesians; 
(6) to the Philippians; (7) to the Colossians; (8 and 
9) to the Thessalonians; (10and 11) to Timothy; (12) 
to Titus; (13) to Philemon; (14) to the Hebrews. 
III. The so-called Catholic epistles: (1) the Epis- 
tle of James; (2 and 3) of Peter; (4, 5, and 6) of 
John; (7) of Jude; and (8) the Apocalypse of John, 
called also the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Of 
these works it is necessary here to deal with only 
the first section. 

The Four Gospels: The gospels according to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were in the main 
composed between 80 and 150 c.E.; each relates, 
. with a characteristic tendency of its own, the 
story of Jesus from the time of the appearance of 
John the Baptist until the “ resurrection," with the 
purpose of showing that he was the looked-for Mes- 
sinh of.the Jewish prophecies. But while the first 
three gospels, called the “ synoptic gospels,” bear 
the same character and agree as to the plan of the 
work and the conception of Jesus as the Messiah, 
the son of David, the fourth gospel attempts to put 
a metaphysical and mystical construction upon the 
doings and sayings of Jesus narrated in the other 
three, with the view of presenting him as the son of 
God in the cosmic sense of the word. 

The gospels do not claim to have been written by 
any of the apostles, but only to have been trans- 
mitted orally as tradition emanating from them. 
Thus Luke i. 1-3 refers to the existence of many 
gospels resting upon the report of *eye-witnesses 
and disciples," and Papias, an early second-century 
authority, relates that Mark wrote down what he, 
in a rather disconnected way, heard from Peter, and 
that Matthew had made a collection of the sayings 
of Jesus in the Hebrew (Aramean) without the his- 
torieal framework, which was given differently by 
each commentator (Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl." iii. 89, 
& 16). 

These two facts—a collection by Matthew of the 
sayings of Jesus in the Aramean language, and & 
gospel by Mark, as the oldest connected narrative of 
Jesus' sayings and doings—have served modern 
critics as the basis of their investigations. Finding 
a striking similarity in the arrangement. and at 
times even an identity in the dictiou, of the larger 
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part of the three gospels, they have arrived at the 
conclusion that the second gospel, which presents 
the whole record of Jesus in the simplest form and 
the best chronological order, was the original com- 
position and was used by the other two; whereas 
the stories and sayings offered cither by the other 
two gospels in common or by each separately rest 
on collections and traditions clustering around those 
of Matthew and others. 

Still, there are other criteria by which the Jewish 
investigator is able to ascertain the origin and au- 
thenticity of the gospel stories and trace the various 
stages of their growth. A careful analysis corrobo- 
rates the conclusion, assumed to be axiomatic by 
Jewish scholars, that the older and more genuine the 
records, written or unwritten, of the doings and 
teachings of Jesus, the more they betray close kin- 
ship with and friendly relations to Jews and Juda- 
ism; but that the more remote they are from the 
time and scene of the activity of Jesus, the more 
they show of hostility to the Jewish people and of 
antagonism to the Mosaic Law. The changing at- 
titude and temper of the new sect influenced the 
records at every stage, and this accounts for the 
conflicting statements found beside each other in the 
various gospels and gospel stories. 

To begin with the crucifixion story, the older ver- 
sion knows only that the chief priests and scribes 

constituting the Sanhedrin cor 4emned 


The Jesus to death and handed hii: over to 
Different the Romans, who mocked, scourged, 
Versions. and killed him (Mark x. 33; Matt. xx. 


17-19; comp. Mark xiv. 14; also 
Matt. xxvi. 45, where the term “sinners ? is used for 
*heathen"). Later on (see Mark viii. 81; Matt. xvi. 
91: Luke ix. 22), the reference to the Romans as the 
crucifiers has been altogether omitted, while in Mark 
ix. 81, Matt. xvii. 22, Luke ix. 44 the general term 
“men” is used instead. With the older version tal- 
lies the story according to which the cause of his 
condemnation by the Sanhedrin was Jesus’ hostility 
toward the Temple (Mark. xiv. 58; Matt. xxvi. 61; 
comp. Mark xi. 15-18, xiii. 2, xv. 29, and parallels; 
comp. also John ii. 19; see Wellhausen, Commen- 
tary to Mark, 1905, pp. 181-183), a crime termed 
* pashat yado ba-zebul" (he stretched out his hand 
against the Temple; Acts vi. 19; Tos. Sanh. xiii. ; 
R. H. 1%; comp. Yer. Sanh. vi. 23c—" pashat yado 
be-ikkar ”). 

It was at a later time and in contradiction to 
facts showing their friendly attitude (Luke xiii. 31) 
that the Pharisees were represented às having con- 
spired against the life of Jesus, either with the 
Heropraxs or high priests (Mark iii. 6, xii. 18; 
Matt. xvi. 6, 11; xxii. 15-16; but comp. Luke xx. 
19, where the Pharisees are not mentioned, and 
Matt. xxvii. 62; John vii. 82, 45; xi. 47; xviii. 3) or 
without them (Matt. xii. 14 [comp. vi. 7], xvi. 11; 
Luke xi. 58, xii. 1). Accordingly, the charges sin- 
gled out to account for his persecution by the 
Pharisees were violation of the Sabbath (Mark ii. 
93-iii. 6, e£ al.) and the claim of being the son of 
God (Mark xiv. 61-64, e al.). 

Again, in the original version the Jewisb multi- 
tudes side with Jesus to the very last (Luke xx. 19, 
xxiii. 27; Mark xii. 12); later on, both Herod, the 
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persecutor whom Jesus called *that fox" (Luke 
xii. 32), and Pontius Pilate, the Roman prefect 
(Luke xiii. 1, xix. 1), are transformed into friends 
and protectors of Jesus (Luke xxiii. 8, 15; Mark 
xv. 14; Luke xxiii 4; Matt. xxvii. 17-95; John 
xvii. 98; xix. 4, 6, 12, 16), and the Jews described 
as his real crucifiers (Mark xv. 18-14; Matt. xxvii. 
22-23; John xix. 12; Acts iv. 10); nay, more, the 
Jews become synonyms for fiends and bloodthirsty 
tyrants (John vii. 1, 18; viii. 44; x. 91; etal). 

The same irreconcilable differences are found in 
the sayings attributed to Jesus concerning the Jews 

and the Law. According to the older 

For and version (Matt. v. 17-19; Luke xvi 

Against 17), he declared that he had not come 

the Law. to destroy but to fulfil—that is, to 
practise—the Law. In fact, he urged 
the sacrifice of the sin-offering for the leper (Mark 
i. 49, and parallels). It was the abuses of the Law 
and the hypocrisy of the Pharisees that he rebuked 
in scathing language (Matt. xxiii. ; Mark vii. 11; Luke 
Xi. 42-48; comp. similar denunciations of Phari- 
saic hypocrisy in Sotah 22b, Yer. Ber. ix. 14b, 
Ab. R. N. xxxvii), while demanding a higher 
standard of righteousness of his disciples (Matt. v. 
20, 37, 48). He expressly stated that he had been 
“sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel ” 
and found it “not meet to take the children's bread 
and cast it to the dogs” (that is, to the heathen), 
enjoining even his disciples to go not to the Gen- 
tiles, but to the lost sheep of Israel (Matt. x. 5-6, 
xv. 24-21). Ile shows special love for a daughter 
of Abraham and a son of Abraham (Luke xix, 9). 
His name, Jesus (Joshua), is interpreted *he who 
shall save his people [from their sins] " (Matt. i. 91, 
ii. 6), and those whom he has healed “ glorify the 
God of Israel” (Matt. xv. 81). 

On the other hand, he is declared to be the hope 
of “the Gentiles” (Matt. xii. 21; comp. “Savior of 
the world” of John iv. 42), and he becomes the ex- 
ponent of the Pauline ideas that the old must give 
way to the new (Mark ii. 21-22; Luke v. 36-38; comp. 
99); that the gospel should *be preached unto all 
nations? (Mark xiii. 10; Matt. xxiv. 14); nay, more 
—that the Kingdom of God be taken away from the 
Jews and given to another nation (Matt. viii. 11-12: 
xxi. 43). 

As a matter of fact, the discrepancies in the rec- 
ords extend overall parts of the Four Gospels and 

invalidate the claim of historicity ad- 
Unhistor- vanced for Mark or for any other of 
ical Char- the gospels. For instance, it is very 
acter of the singular that the only possible date 

Gospels. for the crucifixion is found in the late 


fourth gospel (John xviii. 28), accord- : 


ing fo which it took place on Friday, the evo of 
Passover, and not on Passover, as Mark xiv. 19, 
Matt. xxvi. 17, and Luke xxii. 7 have it. True, a 
trace of the correct date has been discovered in 
Mark xiv. 1 (see Wellhausen on the passage); but 
then the Last Supper can no longer be the paschal 
feast, as John xiii. 2 has no reference at all to it. 
So Jesus is reported to have defended his claim to 
the Messiahship by proving (from Ps. ex. 1) that the 
Messiah need not be ason of David (Mark xii. 35-87), 
while the all-knowing demons of the possessed call 


him “Jesus, son of David" (Mark x. 47). Here, 
too, John’s gospel is more consistent. It knows 
nothing of the Davidic descent of Jesus; on the 
contrary, his legitimacy of birth is disputed (John 
viii. 48), while stress is laid upon the view that 
Jesusisthesonof God. The genealogies in Matthew 
(i. 1-17) and Luke (iii. 28-28), while conflicting with 
each other, are late attempts at establishing his 
Davidic descent, actually disproving the claim of 
his supernatural origin (Matt. i. 18; Luke ii. 5). 
The claim that Jesus was * Christ the son of God? 
all the gospels endeavor to establish. 

Most incompatible with the Jewish mode of think. 
ing and speaking is the story, in Matt. i. 18-93 (with 
which Luke i. 27, 84, ii. 5, and iii. 23 were afterward 
harmonized), of his conception by the virgin from 
the Holy Ghost (* Ruah ” = “Spirit,” being feminine 
both in Hebrew and Aramaic) The older view was 
that Jesus became the son of God through the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost at the moment of his rebirth 
by baptism, when the heavenly “bat kol” spoke to 
him, “Thou art my son, this day have I begotten 
thee” (Acts xiii. 88; comp. Mark i. 11; Luke iii. 22, 
sce Justin, * Dialogus cum Tryphone,” $ 88, 108), 
and the Holy Ghost lifted him to the *hayyot" of 
the heavenly throne, even above the angols (comp. 
Mark i. 18; Matt. iv. 11). 

Mythicalas is this story at the beginning of Mark, 
it is but the reflex of the older tale of his transfigu- 
ration, representing him as having been lifted toa 
high mountain, where he was enveloped in a cloud, 
together with Moses and Elijah (comp. Targ. Yer. 
to Ex. xii. 42), while the heavenly voice said, “This 
is my beloved son" (Mark ix. 2-9, and parallels). 
Probably this was originally applied to the “resur- 
rection” (comp. Acts i. 9-10; Wellhausen on Mark 
ix. 2-9). Not the living but the departed. Jesus 
became the son of God. As such, he was first seen 
by Peter and the other apostles in Galilee, six days 
after his death (Mark xvi. 7; comp. 2b. ix. 2 and 
John xxi. 1-29, which is the continuation of Mark 
xvi.8). The story of Peter having recognized him 
as “Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. xvi. 
16; Mark viii 29; Luke ix. 20), is accordingly as 
mythical as is the beginning of the story, according 
to whieh he had foretold to his disciples his cruci- 
fixion and his resurrection on the third day in ful. 
filment of the Scripture (comp. Hosea vi, 1-2)—a 
story discredited by the very attitude of these disci- 
ples (Mark xvi. 8; Luke xxiv. 21; John xx. 9). 

It is superfluous to say that the story of the feed- 
ing of the five thousand (Mark vi. 80-46; recorded 
also in John vi. 1-15) is legendary, as well as its 
counferpart, the story of the feeding of the four 
thousand recorded in Mark viii. 1-9. So is the 
story of Jesus' apparition on the water (Mark vi. 
47-56; Matt. xiv. 24-86; John vi. 16-21)— probably 
originally a Galilean fishermen's tale referring to 
the time after the death of Jesus—given a different 
version in Mark iv. 35-41, and parallels. The 
stories of the centurion's servant (Luke vii. 1-10), 
of the nobleman's son (John iv. 46-50), and of the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter (Mark v. 21-48) have 
many features showing their common origin 
in tradition (see Wellhausen, *Das Evangelium 
Mattheus," 1904, p. 96); but while the last-men- 
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toned has preserved its Judeo-Christian character, 
the other two are anti-Jewish in conception. The 
story of the anointment of Jesus in the house of 
Simon the leper (Mark xiv. 8-9; Matt. xxvi. 6-138; 
recorded also in John xii. 8) is identical with the one 
told of the sinner (Magdalene?) in the house of Simon 
the Pharisee (Luke vii. 36-50), the name Yna pppoe 
— * Simon the Essene ” having been misread yy?sn = 
“the leper” (as Chajes, “Markus-Studien,” p. 14, 
suggests). 

Altogether, the story of Jesus was built up upon 
Bible passages, which Mark, who writes for non- 
Jewish readers, omits in most cases, just as he omits 
ihe debate with Satan. Only in i. 2, xiv. 27, 49, 
xv. 28 does he refer to the Scripture, while in i. 11 
and ix. 7 reference to Ps. ii, 7, and in viii. 31 refer- 
ence to Hosea vi. 1-2, are indirectly made. In Mat- 
thew the statement *'This is come to pass, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord ” 
is repeated in various forms (1. 22; ii, 5, 15, 17, 238; 
iii, 8; iv. 14; viii. 17; xii. 17; xiii. 14, 35; xxi. 4; 
xxii. 81; xxvi. 54, 56; xxvii, 9, 85); alsoin the latter 
but much older part of John (xii. 38; xiii. 18; xv. 
25; xvii. 12; xviii. 9, 82; xix. 24, 96), as well as in 
Luke (i. 20; iv. 91; xx. 87; xxi. 22). In most cases 
the Messianic, or alleged Messianic, passages sug- 
gested the story, rather than the story suggesting 
the passages. 

The sayings of Jesus were collected and grouped 
together by several writers before they were embod- 
ied in the first and third gospels; and they were 
circulated in many forms afterward as “Logia” 

(* Oracular Sayings of Christ”). This 


The accounts for the repetition and disloca- 
Sayings tion of many of them. As they were 
of Jesus. handed down originally in the Ara- 


maic language, traces of which are 
still preserved in Mark (iii. 17; v. 41; vil. 84; xv. 
84), they were often misread; as, for instance, in 
Luke iv. 26: *armalita? (widow) for “aramaita” 
(heathen ; sce Wellhausen, “ Das Evangelium Luce,” 
1904, p. 10); or Matt. vii. 6: ^kudsha" (holy thing) 
for *kodosha" (ring, parallel to pearls); or Matt. 
viii. 22, where the original reading was “ Shebok 
li-bene mata de-yikberun yat metehon ” (= “ Let the 
men of the town bury their dead"; see Credner, 
* Einleitung ins Neue Testament,” 1836, i. 79). 
Often the “Logia” were misunderstood by the 
translator, as in the case of the expressions “ ‘ayin 
tob” and *'ayin ra‘” (— *a good [friendly], un- 
begrudging eye? and “a malevolent, begrudging 
eye” (Matt. vi. 22-93; Luke xi. 84- 


Misunder- 36). Similarly, the fourfold meaning 
stood of * bar nasha ” (“son of man,” “man,” 
Passages. “I,” and “the Messiah”) was misun- 


derstood by the first three evangelists 
(see Man, Son or). So with the words (Luke xvii. 
20-21), “The kingdom of God cometh not by cal- 
culation” (comp. the rabbinical “cursed be the cal- 
culators of the end” [“mehashbe kizzim "], Sanh. 
97b), “but suddenly, imperceptibly it is with you” 
(comp, “The Messiah comes when the thought of 
him is absent” [*be-hesseah ha-da‘at ?], Sanh. 972). 
The “heathen” of Matt. vi. 7(comp. Ber. 24b, xviii. 
17) seems to be a mistranslation of the term “‘amme 
ha-arazot” (the ignorant class of men). 
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Misunderstanding of the term “be-had le-shabba 
tinyana” (on the first of the second week after Pass- 
over), preserved only in Luke vi. 1, caused the con- 
fusion of the law concerning the new produce of 
the year (Lev. xxiii. 11-14) with the Sabbath law 
(see Jew. Encyc, vii. 168, s.v. Jesus). In the one 
case Jesus, referring to David, defended his disci- 
ples, who in their hunger plucked the new corn in 
the field and ate it without waiting for the offering 
upon the altar; in the other case he himself disre- 
garded ihe Sabbath law in view of the “pikkuah 
nefesh” (peril of life), a case in which the Rabbis 
admitted the suspension of the law, upon the prin- 
ciple, “The Sabbath is given over to you [“the son 
of man ”], and not you to the Sabbath " (see Mek., 
Wayakhel, 1; Cliwolson,* Das Letzte Passahmahl," 
1892, pp. 59-67, 91-92). 

Many of the sayings attributed to Jesus have been 
literally taken over from the DipAcuE; others were 
Pharisaic teachings well known in the rabbinical 
schools, as has been shown by Lightfoot (* Hore 
Hebraice et Talmudice,” 1684), Shóttgen (* Hore 
Hebraice et Talmudice,” 1797), Nork (“ Rabbinische 
Quellen und Parallelen zu Neutestamentlichen 
Schriften,” 1889), Zipser (“The Sermon on the 
Mount,” 1852), W ünsche (“ Neue Beiträge zur Erliu- 
terung der Evangelien,” 1878), and others. It has 
been pointed out by Schreiner (“Die Jiingsten 
Urtheile über das Judenthum," 1902, pp. 27-29) that 
while Jesus’ sayings are simply assertions without 
support of Scripture, the Rabbis show that they 
were derived from Scripture and thereby establish 
their claim to priority. Thus, the injunction to 
pray for the offender (Matt. v. 44) is derived (Tos. 
B. K. ix. 29) from the example of Abraham and 
Job (Gen. xx. 17: Job xlii. 8, 10); the idea of heav- 
enly treasures (Matt. vi. 20)is derived from Deut. 
xxxii. 94, in connection with Isa. iii. 10 and Ps. 
xxxi, 20 (A. V. 19; Sifre, Deut. 824; comp. Tosef., 
Peah, iv. 8); the deprecation of lengthy prayers 
(Matt. vi. 7-8), from Ex. xv. 21 and Num. xii. 18 
(Mek., Beshallah, 8; Sifre, Num. 105; comp. Ber. 
39a). Soalso with the sentence, “Let your speech 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay” (Matt. v. 37, R. V.), 
which is derived from Lev. xix. 36 (Sifra, Kedoshim, 
viii. 7; B. M. 49a; comp. Tos. Sotah vii. 2; Git. 35a; 
Num. R. xxii.); and the condemnation of the lust- 
ful look (Matt. v. 28), from Deut. xxiii. 9 ('Ab. Zarah 
20a) and Job xxxi. (Midr., Yalkut, to the passage). 

When in his dispute with the Sadducees concern- 
ing resurrection Jesus cites the passage, “Tam the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob," to prove that 
the Patriarchs shall come to lifeagain, because “ God 
is the God of the living, not of the dead," the argu- 
ment fails to convince the believerin Scripture; but 
when Gamaliel refers the Sadducees to Deut. xi. 21, 
or Ex. vi. 4, ". . . the land which the Lord sware 
unto your fathers to give them," the argument is 
logical and convincing: “The dead can not receive, 
but they shall live again to receive the land” (Sanh. 
90b). The originality, then, is with the Rabbis. In 
like manner the beautiful story of the widow's two 
mites (Mark xii. 42-44) betrays its midrashic origin 
in the words, “she has given all her living,” which 
are an allusion to the Biblical phrase “we-nefesh ki 
takrib " (Lev. ii. 1), interpreted in Lev. R. iii. as sig- 
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nifying, “The gift of the poor who includes his or 
her very life in the gift counts for more before God 
than the hecatombs of Agrippa the king." $0 the 
strange words of Jesus in regard to the adulteress: 
“He that is without sin among you, let him first 
casta stone at her? (John viii. 7), are possibly merely 
an echo of the rabbinical saying, “Only when the 
husband is without sin will the ordeal of the wife 
suspected of adultery prove effective? (Sifre, Num, 
21, based upon Num. v. 31). Expressions such as 
“If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out,” and 
“if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off ? (Matt. v. 
29-80), are explained by similar rabbinical utterances 
(Niddah 13b) For other instances of New Testa- 
ment sayings derived from Scripture see JEW. 
Excxc. iv. 588-599, s.v. DIDASCALIA. 

The *sayings" attributed to Jesus may be di- 
vided, aecording to form and contents, into (1) Eth- 
ical Teachings, (2) Parables, (8) Apocalyptic (Mes- 
sianic) Utterances, (4) Essene Polemics. 

1. Ethical Teachings: These were grouped to- 
gether in the Sermonon the Mount as if to form the 
program of the new dispensation (Matt, v. 1-vii. 27; 
in less elaborate form in Luke vi. 20-49), but are 
partly found, in varying order, elsewhere (Mark ix. 
48-47, x. 11, xi. 20; Matt. xviii. 8-9; Luke xi. 2-4, 
9-18, 34-36; xii. 22-51, 88-94). The main character- 

istic of these teachings is not, as Mat- 
The ‘‘Say- thew puts it, antagonism to the Law, 
ings.” but what the Rabbis term “li-fenim 
mi-shurat ha-din”—“a withdrawing 
within the line of the Law ” (B. K. 101a) as behooves 
the esoteric circle of the pious; in other words, their 
main ethical characteristic is Hasidean (comp. B. K. 
30a; D. M. 88a, with reference to Prov. ii. 20; see 
EssENES) Hasidean views similar to those contained 
in Matt. vi. 25-34 are voiced also (Kid. iv. 14; Tos. 
Kid. v. 15: Mek., Beshallah, Wayissa'u, 2-4). 

2. Parables: The parables follow the rabbinical 
* meshalim,” illustrative of some ethical truth, either 
in the form of similitudes, like the rabbinical “ Mashal 
le-mah ha-dabar domeh” (“A similitude: To what 
may this be likened? To aman,” etc.; see Levy, 
* Neuhebr. Worterb.”; PARABLES), or in the form 
of a longer narrative. The former kind is found in 
Mark iii. 23, iv. 1-9 (the parable of the sower), 26- 
32, and xii. 1-12; -the latter is especially developed 
in Luke xv.-xvi. and xix, 11-28 (the parables of the 
lost sheep, the lost piece of silver, the prodigal! son, 
the unrighteous steward, and the ten talents), and 
in Matt. xxv. 1-30 (the parables of the wise and 
foolish virgins, and of the unprofitable servant). 
Some of these parables have their parallels among 
the sayings of first-century rabbis, and it may, there- 
fore, justly be claimed that they originated among 
these. Compare, for instance, the parable of the 
wise and foolish guests of the king told by R. Jo- 
hanan b. Zakkai with reference to the Messianic 
banquet, in commenting upon Isa. lxv. 18 and Eccl. 
ix, 8 (Shab. 153a) The simple meaning of these 
parables, however, was lost later on, and they were 
taken to be allegories and mysteries, especially 
when they alluded to the Messianic expectations, 
about which it was not safe to speak in public, as 
they assumed the end of the kingdom of Satan 
(Rome; comp. Mark iv. 11, 34; Matt. xiii. 1-52, es- 


pecially 35 and 99). "Thus “the parable of the fig. 
tree” (Mark xiii. 28; see Wellhausen, who is ata 
loss to explain it)is actually a “symbol” of the 
Messianic advent, according to the Midrash (Cant. 
R. ii. 18), but was no longer understood by the 
evangelists, either as an allegory or as a sign of 
Messianic success or failure, in the story of the 
blasted fig-tree (Mark xi. 18-14, 20-28). 

3, Apocalyptic (Messianic) Utterances : For the most 
part, these are taken over from Jewish apocalypses 
and embodied in the gospels as discourses of Jesus 
(Matt. xxiv.-xxv. 31-45; comp. Midr. Teh. Ps, 
exvill. 17; Mark xiii. 7-23; Luke xiii. 24-80, xvii, 
22-35, XXl. 7-36), 

4. Essene Polemics: These are directed chiefly 
against («) Herodian high priests (Mark xi. 27-xii. 
27, xiii. 1-2; Luke xi. 47-x1i. 8) and are encountered 
also in rabbinical records (Tos. Men. xiii. 21-22), and 
against (b) Pharisaic hypocrisy (Matt. xxiii., et al); 
the latter also have their parallels in rabbinical wri- 
tings (Ab. R. N. xxxvii. ; Sotah 22; Pesik. R. xxii.: 
“Thou shalt not utter the name of the Lord in vain: 
that is, Thou shalt not wear phylacteries and long 
fringes [zizit] while at the same time thou art bent 
upon sin”). See PHARISEES. 

Matthew: The gospel of Matthew stands near- 
est to Jewish life and the Jewish mode of thinking. 
It was written for Judeo-Christiangs and made 
ample use of an Aramaic original. This is evi- 
denced by the terms: * kingdom of heaven," found 
exclusively in Matthew, a translation of the He- 
brew “malkut shamayim " (— “kingdom of God”); 
“your heavenly Father,” or, “your Father in the 
heavens ” (v. 16, vi. 14, e£ al.); “son of David” for 
“the Messiah” (ix. 27, et al.; comp. the rabbinical 
"ben David”); “the holy city” (iv. 5, xxvii. 53) 
and “the city of the great King” (v. 85) for *Jeru- 
salem”; “God of Israel” (xv. 81); the oft-repeated 

phrase “that it might be fulfilled, 
Character- which was spoken of the Lord by the 
istics ofthe prophet”; the retention of Judxo- 

Gospels. Christian conceptions (v. 17, x. 6, xv. 

24); the genealogy of Jesus, based 
upon specific haggadic views concerning Tamar, 
Ruth, and Bath-sheba, so drawn as to make the as- 
sumption of his Messianic character plausible (i. 1- 
16); and the assignment of the twelve seats of judg- 
ment on the Judgment: Day to the Twelve Apostles 
in representation of the twelve tribes of Israel (xix. 
28; Luke xxii. 80). It has embodied Jewish apoca- 
lyptic material, in ch. xxiv.-xxv., more extensively 
than have the other gospels; and in the Sermon on 
the Mount (v.-vii.) it shows a certain familiarity 
with rabbinical phraseology. 

On the other hand, it manifests a spirit of intense 
hostility to the Jews in the crucifixion story, to a 
greater degree than do the other gospels (xxvii. 20). 
In fact, its late composition is shown by its artificial 
systematization of the whole story of Jesus: There 
are seven beatitudes in v. 8-10 (verse 5 is a quota- 
tion), and accordingly seven “woes” in xxiii. 13-32 
(Luke vi. 21-26 has five beatitudes and four 
" woes"); seven parables in xiii. 1-52 (comp. the 
four in Mark iv. 1-84), and the twice-seven genera- 
tions for each of the three periods of the genealogy 
of Jesus (i. 1-17). All the miraculous cures narrated 
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in Mark are enlarged upon both as to the number of 
the persons cured and as to their incidents, so as to 
adjust them to the Messianic claim (xi. 5; comp. 
Luke vii. 22; Isa. xxxv. 9; Pesik. R. 49). Some- 
what artificial, and in contrast to such genuine 
Jegends as those in Luke, are the birth-stories in ch. 
ii, woven together from Num. xxiv. 17 (referred to 
the Messiah), Micah v. 1, Isa. Ix. 6, and from Moses' 
childhood story, to which that of Jesus formed a 
parallel, just as the Law of Mount Sinai was par- 
alleled in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Sienificant is the reference to the established 
(Judeo-Christian) Church under Peter (xvi. 18; 
comp. * Petra” [^the rock ”] Abraham as foundation 
of the world [Yalk. i. 948; Levy, Ze., s.v. NóD'5]). 
to the secession of which from the Jewish state the 
story of Peter and the fish seems to allude (xvii. 24- 
07, On the other hand, the Trinitarian formula 
(xxvii, 19) and the way the Jews are spoken of 
(xxviii. 15; so throughout John) betray a very late 
final composition. But there are other late additions 
(v. 10, 11, 14; x. 16-39). 

Mark: The gospel of Mark is written in the 
Pauline spirit, for pagans. Being, however, the 
oldest attempt at presenting the story of Jesus in 
full, it shows greater simplicity and better historical 
and geographical knowledge than the rest. Itin- 
tentionally omits the term “the Law” (* Nomos"; 
comp. xii. 28 with Matt. xxii. 86), although it pre- 
serves the “Shema‘” omitted in Matthew; it omits 
also Biblical quotations, only a few of which have 
been allowed to remain (i. 1, iv. 12, ix. 48), and ex- 
pressions offensive to pagans. Characteristic is the 
addition of the words “a house of prayer for all the 
nations” (xi. 17; comp. Matt. xxi. 19 and Luke 
xix. 46). The Aramaic terms used by Jesus in his 
exorcisms (v. 41, vii. 84) seem to have been retained 
purposely. 

Luke: The gospel of Luke is confessedly (i. 1) à 
compilation from older sources. 


of Jesus as they were currentin Essenecircles. The 
whole picture of John the Baptist and of Jesus as 

bearers of good tidingsto the poor (iv. 
Historical 14; vi. 20, 24-26) has the stamp of 
Character. greater historical truthfulness. Here 

more than in the other gospelsis Jesus 
represented as the friend of sinners (vii. 37-50; xv. 
11-89; xviii. 10-14; xix. 1-10; xxiii. 39-48) and of 
the poor (xvi. 19-81). Especial interest is shown 
in the women in Jesus’ company (viii. 2-9; xxiii. 55; 
xxiv. 10). 

The story of the good Samaritan (x. 25-37), pos- 
sibly, was told differently in the original version 
(see BROTHERLY Love; JEsus oF NAZARETH). 
The compiler of Luke has, however, infused his 
Pauline spirit into his record (iv. 25-30, vii. 1- 
10); hence, instead of the twelve, the seventy 
apostles, for the seventy nations (x. 1; comp. 
xxiv. 47), and Adam in place of Abraham (iii. 88); 
though traces of the original Judean spirit are found 
in passages such as xxii. 80, where only the twelve 
tribes of Israel are spoken of as being judged in the 
future kingdom of Jesus. Luke differs from the 
other synoptic gospels in that it ignores Galilee as 
the rallying-point of the disciples of Jesus (Mark 
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xvi. 7; Matt. xxviii. 7) and makes Jerusalem the 
starting-point and center of the new sect (xxiv. 52). 

John: The gospel of John is the work of a 
Christian of the second century, who endeavors to 
construe a history of Jesus upon the basis of a be- 
lief in his supernatural existence. To him Jesus is 
no longer the expected Messiah of the Jews, but a 
cosmic being (viii. 28, 58), one with God his Father 
(x. 80; xiv. 10), through whom alone life, salvation, 
and resurrection are obtained (xiv. 6), while on the 
other hand the Jews were from the beginning his 
implacable enemies, with whcm he had nothing in 
common (vii. 1, 18; viii. 41-47, 59; x. 8, 10, 31; et 
al). AM bis discourses reiterate the same idea: 
God's fatherhood is understood only through the 
recognition of Jesus as His sca (vi. 29, 46; xiv. 3; 
xv. 8-10, 26; et aL). The teaching of Jesus is 
summed up in the words, “A new commandment I 
give unto you, That ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another" (xiii. $4); 
and yet this teaching of love is combined with the 
most intense hatred of the kinsmen of Jesus. All 
the miracles performed by Jesus assume in John a 
symbolical character (vi. 26, and frequently), The 
Temple (ii. 21), the manna (vi. 82-59), the water 
libation on Sukkot (vii. 37), the light of Hanukkah 
(viii. 19, x. 22), the vine (xv. 1-17), “the way " (xiv. 
6)—all these are turned into symbols of the Christ. 
In the preface, in place of the genealogies in Luke 
and Matthew, à heavenly pedigree is given him (i. 
1-18), written by one who desired to represent his 
advent as a new Creation. 

On closer observation, however, there is discerni- 
ble in this gospel a substratum which points to an 
older tradition. Not only has it, alone of all the 

gospels, preserved the one possible 
The Older date of the crucifixion of Jesus, the 
Traditions. 18th of Nisan (xviii. 28); but the re- 

mark of Caiaphas the high priest, ex- 
pressing fear of the Romans as the motive of his 
action against Jesus (xi. 48-50; xviii. 14) as well as 
Pilate’s act (xix. 1), seems to be part of the older 
tradition. In fact, the historic chapters in the lat- 
ter part of the gospel, which represent Jesus with 
all the pathos of human suffering, differ altogether 
in character from those, in the earlier part, that rep- 
resent the superhuman Jesus. The oft-repeated 
formula, “thatthe saying might be fulfilled,” which 
occurs in the latter part only (xii. 88, xiii. 18, xv. 
25, xvii. 12, xviii. 9, xix. 24, 86), as throughout the 
entire first gospel, also betrays an older source. A 
greater familiarity with Jewish rites (vii. 7), with 
Jewish personalities (see NicopEMvs), and with the 
geography of Palestine (ii. 1, iii. 23, iv. 5, v. 9, XH. 
91, xix. 18) is shown than in the other gospels—an- 
other indication of an older tradition (see Güde- 
mann in “Monatsschrift,” 1893, pp. 249-257, 297- 
308, 345-356). There are, besides, genuine popular 
legends which can scarcely be the invention of an 
Alexandrian metaphysician (comp. ii. 1-11; v. 2-12). 
The last chapter certainly emanated from another 
source. Possibly the original gospel bore the name 
of John, to whom frequent allusion is made as “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved” (xiii. 28; xix. 26, 27; 
xx. 9; xxi. 7, 20), and a late compiler elaborated it 
into a gospel of Christian love and Jew hatred. 
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Güdemann thinks that the whole book was written 
by a born Jew. 

The Acts of the Apostles: The Acts of the 
Apostles is a continuation of the gospel of Luke 
(comp. i. 1-8 with Luke i. 1-8), and relates the his- 
tory of the spread of the gospel in apostolic times, 
taking Jerusalem as the starting-point while ignor- 
ing. like Luke xxiv. 52, the dispersion of the disci- 
ples after the crucifixion (alluded toin Mark xiv. 27 
and Matt. xxvi. 81; see Weizsiiker, “Das Aposto- 
lische Zeitalter," 1892, p. 1) and their first rallying in 
Galilée (Mark xiv. 28, xvi. 7; Matt. xxvi. 32, xxviii. 
7, 10). Forty days' intercourse with the resurrected 
Jesus (i. 3; comp. Mark i. 18, and parallels), which 
preceded the transfiguration (i. 9; comp. Mark ix. 
2-18) prepared the Apostles, who hitherto had 
looked for the establishment of a Jewish kingdom 
by Jesus (i. 6), for their work. "The growth of the 
Church is giveninround numbers. Beginning with 
120 members under the leadership of Peter, chief of 
the Twelve Apostles (i. 15-26)— Matthew having 
taken the place of Judas, the relation of whose end 
here differs from that in Matt. xxvii. 3-10—the new 
sect is said to have increased to 8,000, as a result of 
the miracle of the pouring out of the Holy Spirit 
upon the multitude at Pentecost, which won con- 
verts from all the nations represented in Jerusalem 
(ii. 1-2; comp. I Cor. xv. 6, where “five hundred 
brethren " are referred to). This undoubtedly echoes 
the rabbinical Pentecost legend of the flashing forth 
of the Sinaitic word in seventy languages to reach 
the seventy nations of the world (Shab. 88b: Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. Ixviii. 12; Philo, “De Decalogo,” §§ 9- 
11; Spitta, * Apostelgeschichte, ? 1891, pp. 98 et seq.). 

The description of the communistic life of the 
early Christians, their regular gathering in the Tem- 
ple hall to spend the time in prayer and in works of 
chau after the manner of the Essenes (ii. 42, iii. 
2, iv. 92-91, v. 12, 25), seems to rest on facts. The 
institution of seven deacons who were elected by 


the laying on of hands and under the power of the 


Holy Spirit (vi. 8, 5) has its parallel in the Jewish 
community (Josephus, “Ant.” iv. 8, 8 14; idem, “B. 
J.” ii. 20, $8 5; Meg. Ta). Itisinteresting to note that 
the enemies of Jesus are correctly represented 
as the Sadducees (iv. 1, v. 17) and not, as in the 
gospels, the Pharisees, who are rather on his side 
(v. 17, xv. 5, xxiii. 6) though in the fictitious 
speeches of Peter, Stephen, and others, the Jews and 
not Pontius Pilate are spoken of as his crucifiers 
(iii. 18-15, vii. 52). Like the gospel according to 
Luke, the Acts of the Apostles is a compilation. 
The story of the death of Stephen (vi. 8-vii. 59) is, 
like the crucifixion story in the gospels, written in 
a spirit of hatred toward Jews; reference to the 
Romans is omitted when persecution of the new sect 
is mentioned (viii. 1). 
Two mythical narratives are given of the conver- 
sion through Peter of the Samaritans and of Simon 
the magician (viii. 4-24; comp. “ Ant.” 
Peter and xx. 7, § 2, and SrwoN Macus), and of 
Paul. the eunuch of the Queen of Ethiopia 
through the apostle Philip (viii, 25- 
39). Very dramatic, but in conflict with his own 
account (Gal. i. 15 e£ seg. ; I Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8), is the 
story of the conversion of Paul, which follows (ix. 


1-80; comp. xxii. 6 e£ seq., 26). By visions, and } by 
the imparting of the Holy Spirit through Ananias, 
Saul, the persecutor of the Christians, is transformed 
into Paul, “the chosen vessel” to spread the new 
faith among both Jews and Gentiles. First, how- 
ever, Peter is represented as having converted the 
heathen by miraculous cures (ix. 31-42), the prose- 


lytes being in Jewish terms called  * yere shama- 
yim " (= “ God-fearing ones”; x. 2, 7, 22, 98, 35: 
xiii. 16, 26-50; xvi. 14; xvii. 1, 17); he succeeded in 
having the Holy Spirit pour Gd out also upon uncir- 
cumcised converts (x. 45). 

Finally, Peter is described as having been won 
over by & special vision to the Pauline view disre- 
garding the dietary laws (xi. 1-18). The whole 
story is intended to reconcile the wide differences 
existing between Peter's and Paul's teachings and 
to bridge over the gulf between the Judzo-Chris. 
tian sect under the leadership of Jamesand the Paul- 
ine ehurch. From this point of view the origin of 
the name of * Christian" in the community of Antioch 
can be explained, Barnabas being ranked above 
Paul, and tlie Antioch church being represented as 
an offshoot of the Jerusalem chureh. Peter is dis- 
missed with a miraculous story describing his release 
from prison and the punishment of Herod by a sud- 
den death (xii. 1-24); and the missionary travels of 
Paul are related in the latter part of the book (xiii.- 
xx viii.). 

However much these reports differ from Paul's 
own writings (see Gal. i. 21, ii. 1, et al.), they in- 

terest the Jewish investigator, inas- 

Spirit of much as they describe the progress of 

Jewish the Church along the lines of the syn- 

Prosely- agogue and of Jewish proselytism. 

tism in The apostles Barnabas and Paul en- 
Christian- gaged in the work of collecting gifts 

ity. for the holy church at Jerusalem (xii. 
25, xvii. 1, 10), traveled as prophets 
and teachers wheresoever the Holy Spirit of the 
Church, invoked through prayer and fasting, bade 
them go (xiii. 1-4), and preached the Gospel in the 
Jewish synagogue (xiii. 5, 14; xiv. 1; xviii. 4, 19; 
xix. 8), addressing Jews and proselytes (xiii. 16, 26, 
49; xviii. 7) They won the heathen chiefly by 
miraculous cures, which even caused their own deifi- 
cation (xiv, 8-15; xxviii. 6), but encountered fierce 
opposition from the Jews (xiii., xiv.-xvil., et al). 

Three great journeys by Paul are reported. The 
first, through Cyprus and Asia Minor, culminated, 
according to Acts xv. 1-81, in the establishment of 
the fundamental rule laid down by the church of 
Jerusalem for the admission of proselytes. For 
great as was the success of Barnabas and Paul 
in the heathen world, the authorities in Jerusa- 
lem insisted upon circumcision as the condition of 
admission of members into the church, until, on the 
initiative of Peter, and of James, the head of the 
Jerusalem church, it was agrecd that acceptance of 
the Noachian Laws—namely, regarding avoidance 
of idolatry, fornication, and the eating of flesh cut 
from a living animal—should be demanded of the 
heathen desirous of entering the Church, 

After the separation of Paul from Barnabas, ow- 
ing to differences regarding the fitness of Mark a 
their companion (xv. 85-41), and after the n 
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hamic rite had been performed upon his compan- 
‘on Timothy (xvi. 1-8; comp. Gal. ii. 8-18), Paul is 
yepresented as having undertaken his second jour- 
ney at the bidding of the Holy Spirit. He went to 
Phrygia, Galatia, and Macedonia to preach the Gos- 
xe], but avoided Asia and Mysia (xvi. 6-xxii. 14). 
In Philippi he founded the first church in Europe, 


owing his success (according to xvi. 14-40) chiefly 
to miracles and winning especially women for the 


Gospel (xvii. 4, 12). The climax of his second trip 
was his address, delivered at the Areopagus, to the 
men of Athens. Witha witty reference to the in- 
sciption, “ To an unknown god” (that is, to undis- 
covered. deities), found upon some of the Greek 
altars, he admonished the idolatrous people to turn 
to the God of heaven and earth, the Father of all 
men, in whom they all lived and moved and had 
their being, but whom they knew not; to cast aside 
their gods of gold and silver and stone, and prepare 
themselves in repentance for the great Day of Judg- 
ment, on Which the crucified and arisen Christ will 
judge the world (xvii. 16-34). The tenor of this 
discourse is so thoroughly monotheistic and un- 
Pauline that the presumption is that, with the ex- 
ception of the closing sentence, which refers to Jesus 
as judge of souls, it is copied from one of the many 
Jewish propagandist writings which circulated in 
Alexandria. 

In Corinth, where he stayed for a year and a half, 
Paul won, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Jews, many adherents, especially among the prose- 
lytes, Aquila of Pontus and his wife Priscilla also 
having been engaged there in the work of prose- 
lytism (xviii. 1-17). In Ephesus he met APOLLOS 
of Alexandria, a follower of John the Baptist, and 
he succeeded—so the story goes—in persuading him 
and his eleven disciples to identify their “ Way of 
Cod” with his own. By the laying on of his hands 
he communicated the Holy Spirit to them, so that, 
like the converts at the Pentecost miracle, they 
“sake with tongues and prophesied ” (xviii. 18- 


xix. 7). His two years’ stay in Ephesus was espe- 
cially productive of miraculous cures, 

Paul the which so eclipsed the works of the 
Miracle- magicians who made the Ephesian 
Worker. scrolls famous throughout the world, 


that, “in the sight of all, they burned 
these scrolls, which were valued at 50,000 pieces of 
silver.” The idol-traders of Diana of the Ephesians 
created a riot because idols were no longer bought 
by the people, owing to Paul's preaching, and the 
consequence was that he was compelled to leave the 
city with his companions (xix. 8-41). 

Paul’s third journey had Rome for its goal. He 
first traveled through Asia Minor and Greece, again 
warning the people against the Gnostic heresies; 
there were * wolves in sheep’s clothing ” that would 
do great harm to the faith. Then he went to Judea, 
and, in spite of the warnings he received through 
the Holy Ghost and the seven daughters of the 
evangelist Philip, who were prophetesses, and à 
Jewish prophet by the name of Agabas, he went to 
Jerusalem and appeared before James and the other 
authorities of the Church. Reproached for not hav- 
ing observed the rules regarding the admission of 
converts, he purified himself, went with his com- 
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panions to the Temple, and offered a Nazarite's sac- 
rifice; but when pointed out as the one who wan- 
dered through the lands preaching against the Law 
and the Temple, he was cast out of the Temple and 
almost killed by the enraged people. Summoned 
before the Roman captain, he related the history of 
his life, so stating his belief in the resurrection as to 


please the Pharisees but provoke the Sadducees 
(xxi.—xxii. 9). 


Before the prefect Felix in Cæsarea, Paul was 
charged with having made insurrectionary speeches 
in various countries and with having 
Paul before profaned the Temple (xxiii. 10-xxiv. 
Felix. 6). Inanswer tothis charge he points 
out that he had all along been collect- 

ing money for the Temple treasury and had himself 
brought sacrifices there, and that he is only being 
arraigned for his belief in the resurrection (xxiv, 
10-21). The prefect, known asa Jew-hater of the 
worst type, is deeply impressed by Paul’s plea for 
the Christian faith; but his greed induces him to 
hand Paul over as prisoner to his successor Festus 
(xxiv. 24-27). Paul recounts the history of his life 
before Agrippa, the King of Judea, who is so im- 
pressed as to exclaim, “ Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian" (xxvi. 1-28). But because Paul 
desired, as a Roman citizen, to be judged by the 
emperor himself, he was sent to Rome (xxv. 11, 
xxvi. 829). The voyage was the occasion of new 


. proof of the miraculous powers of Paul; he pre- 


dicted the storm that, but for him, would have 
wrecked the ship, was recognized as a benefactor 
and savior by the captain, and was treated with 
great consideration (xxvii). Other miracles per- 
formed by him on the ship caused the people to re- 
gard him asa god. As in Asia Minor, he won the 
people of Italy by his wonderful cures. The book 
closes with the story of his arrival at Rome, where 
for the first time he met Jews without being able to 
win them for the new faith, though during a two 
years’ stay he succeeded in making converts among 
the heathen (xxviii. 1-81). 

The whole work, like the Gospel of Luke, is a 
compilation from several sources, among which one 
is a historical document written by a companion of 
Paul who had kept a journal of his travels, the so- 
called “We” source (xvi. 10-17; Xx. 5-6, 18-15; 
xxi. 1-18; xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16). The greater part is 
written with the ostensible purpose of reconciling 
Pauls acts with the views of the Judeo-Christian 
Church. The miracle tales, however, appear to be 
drawn from popular tradition and to have been 
committed to writing, possibly at an early date. 

For the Jewish investigator the Acts of the Apos- 
tles isof twofold interest. It shows how the propa- 
gandic work of the Jews extended over the entire 
Greek and Roman world, Jewish proselytism having 
paved the way for Paul as well as his followers to 
win the pagan world. In all the cities where Greek 
was spoken the synagogues formed the centers of in- 
struction for Jews and the * God-fearing " proselytes, 
and their mention in connection with all the places 
visited by Paul shows how the Jewish settlements 
extended over the highroads of commerce under the 
Roman empire. - The story of the Acts also indi- 
cates that the progress of Christianity in its earliest 
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stages was due not to the learned arguments of 
Paul and his dogmatic views, however potent a 
factor they afterward became in the formation of the 
creed, but to the miracies thought to have been 
wrought by him and the rest of the apostles and 
other leaders of the Church. These appealed to 
the masses and made converts in large numbers. 
In this respect the Acts of the Apostles is the logical 
Sequence of the gospels. 

See, for the Pauline epistles, SAUL or TARSUS; 
for the Petrine epistles, Smron CEkrmas; for the 
Apocalypse of John and the epistles ascribed to 
John, REVELATION; for the gospels in the Tal- 
mud, Ginyoxiw. See also JAMES, GENERAL Errs- 
TLE OF, 

EU. K. 

NEW-YEAR.—Biblical Data: In the carliest 
times the Hebrew year began in autumn with tlie 
opening of the 
economic year. 
There followed 
in regular suc- 
cession the sea- 
sons of  seed- 
sowing, growth 
and ripening of 
the corn under 
the influence of 
the former and 
the latter rains, 
harvest and in- 
gathering of the 
fruits. In har- 
mony with this 
was the order of 
the great agri- 
cultural festi- 
vals, according 
to the oldest leg- 
islation, name- 
ly, the feast of 
unleavened 
bread at the be- 
ginping of the 
barley harvest, 


Abib; the feast 
of harvest, seven 
weeks later; and 
the feast of in- 
gathering at the going out or turn of the year 
(TWiT nWNNA, mwn nepn; see Ex. xxiii. 14-17; 
xxxiv. 18, 22-23; Deut. xvi. 1-16). 

This system of dating the New-Yearis that which 
was adopted by the Semites generally, while other 
peoples, as the Greeks and Persians, began the year 
in spring, both methods of reckonin g being prima- 
rily agricultural and based on the seasons of sced- 
time and harvest. 

The regnal year was evidently reckoned in the 
same way as late as the end of the seventh century 
B.C. This is evident from the account of the eight- 
eenth year of King Josiah, in which only by such 
a reckoning can suflicient time be allowed for the 
events of that year which precede the celebration of 
the Passover, assuming, of course, that the Pass- 


Blowing the Shofar on New-Year's Day. 
(From a Passover Haggadah, Amsterdam, 1695.) 


over was celebrated at the usual time in the Spring 
(II Kings xxii. 8, xxiii, 21-93). Only in the same 
way can the fourth year of Jehoiakim be made to 

synchronize with the twenty first year 


The of Nabopolassar, in which the battle 
Regnal of Carchemish was fought, and also 
Year. with the first year of Nebuchadrez- 


zar, the Babylonian year having been 
reckoned from the spring (Jer. xxv. 1, xlvi. 2). The 
second half of the Hebrew year would thus corre- 
spond to the first half of the Babylonian year. In 
Ezek. xl. 1 the prophet has his vision at the begin- 
ning of the year, apparently in the month of Tishri, 
The Levitical Jaw places the beginning of the Sab- 
batical year in the autumn, on the tenth day of the. 
seventh month, according to the later reckoning 
(Lev. xxv. 9). It has been pointed out also that the 
story of the Flood places the beginning of the del- 
uge on the sev- 
enteenth day of 
the second 
month, which 
would, onan au- 
tumn reckoning, 
coincide with 
the beginning of 
the rainy season 
(Gen. vii. 11; Jo- 
sephus, “ Ant,” 
i. 8, § 8). 

There is much 
difference of 
Opinion as to 
whether or not 
there was in pre- 
exilic times a 
second mode 
of reckoning 
from the vernal 
equinox. This 
inference has 
been drawn from 
such passages as 
II Sam. xi. 1, I 
Kings xx. 22, 
26, and II Chron. 
xxxvi. 10. The 
expression used 
here, *at the re- 
turn of the 
year," is, however, sufficiently explained as “the 
time when kings go out"; thatis to say, the usual 
time for opening a military campaign. Of course 
if the law of the Passover (Ex. xii. 1; Lev. xxiii. 5; 
Num. ix. 1-5, xxviii, 16-17) is pre-exilic, the question 
admits of no further argument, Itseems, however, 
to be now very gencrally accepted that this law in its 

present form is not earlier than the 

Possibly sixth century and that it represents 
Two Modes post-exilic practise. According to this 

of Reck- legislation, which henceforth prevailed, 

oning. the month Abib, or Nisan (March- 
April), became the first of the year. 

It is possible that this change was due, in part at 
least, to the influence of the Babylonian sacred year, 
which likewise began with the month Nisan. It 
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appears, however, that the festival of the New-Year 
continued to be observed in the autumn, perhaps 
originally on the tenth, and later on the first day of 
the seventh month, Tishri Josephus asserts (le. i. 
8, § 9) that while Moses appointed Nisan to be the 
first month for the sacred festivals and other solem- 
nities, he preserved the original order of the months 
for buying and selling and for the transaction of 
other business. The Seleucidan calendar, from 819 
B.C., placed the beginning of the year in the au- 
tunm; but it appears that the Palestinian Jews still 
reckoned from the spring and dated the Seleucidan 
era according to that reckoning (see Schürer, “The 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ," 9d ed., 
Eng. transl., I. i. 36-46, on the dates in the Books of 
Maccabees; comp. Esth. iii. 7). 

It is altogether probable that the beginning of 
the year was celebrated from ancient times in some 
Special way, like the New Moon festival. The ear- 

liest reference, however, to such a cus- 
How tom is, probably, in the accountof the 
Celebrated. vision of Ezekiel (Ezek, xl. 1) which, 
as stated above, took place at the be- 
ginning of the year, on the tenth day of the month 
(Tishri ?), On the same day the beginning of the 
year of jubilee was to be proclaimed by the blowing 
of trumpets (Lev. xxv. 9). According to the Sep- 
tuagint rendering of Ezek. xlv. 20, special sacrifices 
were to be offered on the first day of the seventh 
month as well as on the first day of the first month. 
This first day of the seventh month was appointed 
by the Law to be “a day of blowing of- trumpets” 
(mynn pi). There was to be a holy convocation: 
no servile work was to be done; and special sacri- 
fices were to be offered (Lev. xxiii. 23-25; Num. 
xxix. 1-6; comp. č. x. 1-10). This day was not 
expressly called New-Year’s Day, but it was evi- 
dently so regarded by the Jews at a very early 
period (see R. H. i. 1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bibl. s.v. Time: Cheyne and 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.v. Year and New Year; Benzinger, 


Arch.; Dillmann, Monatsberichte, Societas Regia Scienti- 
arum, Berlin, 1881. 


S. J. F. McL. 


In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis rec- 
ognize four beginnings of the year from different 
standpoints: (1) the 1st of Nisan for regnal dating ; 
it was based on the Exodus (comp. I Kings vi. 1); (2) 
the 1st of Tishri, as, agricultural New-Year the be- 
ginning of the harvest (Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22); (8) 
the Ist of Elul for reckoning tithes of cattle (R. Ele- 
azer, however, would reckon these from the ist of 
Tishri); and (4) the 1st, or, according to Bet Hillel, 
the 15th of Shebat, the NEw-YEan FOR TREES. 
According to the Talmud, servants were formally 
freed on the 1st of Tishri, but were allowed to re- 


main on the homesteads of their former masters and 
to enjoy themselves for ten days, until Yom Kip- 


pur, when the trumpet was blown (Lev. xxv. 9) as 
a signal for their departure, and for the restoration 
of the fields to their original owners (R. H. 8b). 
This is cited to explain the passage in Ezek. xl. 1: 
"the beginning of the year in the tenth day of the 
month," which refers to the jubilee year that oc- 
curred on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Exile 
(Ar. 12a). 
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The observance of the 1st of Tishri as Rosh ha- 
Shanah, the most solemn day next to Yom Kippur, 
is based principally on the traditional law to which 
the mention of “Zikkaron” (= “memorial day”. 
Lev. xxiii. 24) and the reference of Ezra to the day 
as one “holy to the Lord” (Neh. viii. 9) seem to point. 
The passage in Psalms (lxxxi. 5) re- 
ferring to the solemn feast which is 
held on New Moon Day, when the 
shofar is sounded, as a day of “ mish- 
pat" (judgment) of *the God of Jacob" is taken 
to indicate the character of Rosh ha-Shanah. Rosh 
ha-Shanah is the most important judgment-day, on 
which all the inhabitants of the world pass for judg. 
ment before the Creator, as sheep pass for examina- 
tion before the shepherd (R. H. i. 2; see Day or 
JUDGMENT). Three books of account are opened 
on Rosh ha-Shanah wherein the fate of the wicked, 
the righteous, and those of an intermediate class (not 
utterly wicked) are recorded. The names of the 
righteous are immediately inscribed, and they are 
scaled “to live.” The middle class are allowed a res- 
pite of ten days till Yom Kippur, to repent and be- 
come righteous (R. H. 16b); the wicked are “ blotted 
out of the book of the living " (Ps. Ixix. 98). 

The zodiac sign of the balance for Tishri js 
claimed to indicate the scales of judgment, balan- 
cing the meritorious against the wicked acts of the 
person judged. The taking of an annual inventory 
of accounts on Rosh ha-Shanah is adduced by R. 
Nahman b. Isaac from the passage in Deut. xi. 19, 
which says that the care of God is directed from 
“the beginning of the year even unto the end of the 
year" (R. IT. 8a). The 1st of Tishri was considered 
by the best authorities as the beginning of Creation; 
e.g., by R. Eliezer, against the opinion of R. Joshua, 
however, who held the 1st of Nisan as the first day 
of Creation (R. H. 11a; Targ. Jonathan on Gen. vii. 


Rosh ha- 
Shanah. 


11, counts the second month as Marheshwan). On: 


Rosh ha-Shanah the means of sustenance of every 
person are apportioned for the ensuing yer (D. D. 
10a); so also are his destined losses. The indications 
of the weather prognostications, according to R. 
Zebid, may likewise be ascertained on Rosh ha-Sha- 
nah: If the day be warm, it indicates a warm year; 
if cold, it foretells generally a cold year (čb. 147a). 
As an omen of good luck for the New-Year, Abaye 
said' one should eat on Rosh ha-Shanah pumpkins, 
fenugreeks, leeks, beets, and dates (Hor. 12a), be- 
cause they all grow quickly and because, it is de- 
clared, their names in Aramaic mean “plentiful” 
or “forgiveness.” Ezra told the people on Rosh 
ha-Shanah (the first of the seventh month) to “cat 
the fat, and drink the sweet” (Neh. 
Omens of viii. 10). The prevailing custom was 
Good Luck. to partake of some specially pala- 


table meal on New-Year’s eve. “In 
France in the twelfth century the custom was to 


supply the table with red apples; in Provence, 
with grapes, figs, and a calf's head, or anything 
new, easily digested, and tasty, as an omen of good 
luck to all Israel” (Mahzor Vitry, p. 3869). R. Jacob 
Mölln (14th cent.)in his “Maharil” mentions the 
custom of eating apples with honey and a deer's 
head in remembrance of the ‘Akedah incident. An- 
other reason for eating an animal's head is to presage 
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that the consumer will be “ahead” and not back- 

ward in his undertakings during the ensuing year. 

But one may not eat nuts on Rosh ha-Shanah, as 

the numerical value of the letters in the Hebrew 

term for nut, NIN, is equivalent to that of the letters 

Non = “sin” (*het, minus the vowel N = 17), and 

also for the more plausible reason that nuts stimu- 

late saliva and consequently distract one's mind 
from his prayers on the solemn day. 

In modern times the table is served with grapes, 
other fruits, and honey. After the benediction of 
" Ha-Mozeh ” the bread is dipped in the honey, when 
the following benediction is recited: * May it please 
the Lord our God and God of our fathers to renew 
for us a good and sweet year." The feasting is in 
. anticipation that the prayers will be acceptable, and 
in reliance on the goodness of God. In ancient 
times the Jews on Rosh ha-Shanah were dressed in 
white. “Unlike the accused who is dressed in black 
before the tribunal, the Jews are dressed in white 
on the Day of Judgment” (Yer. R. H. i. 8). 

The idea of a good omen probably introduced the 
custom in the Middle Ages of greeting one another 
on New-Year's eve with *Le shanah tobah tikka- 
teb " — * Mayest thou be inscribed for a good year," 
with reference to the book of life of the righteous. 

Only the 1st of Tishri was celebrated as New- 
Year's Day in Palestine prior to the time of R. Jo- 

hanan b. Zakkai: but ever since, Pal- 

The Second estine, like other countries, observes 

Day. Rosh ha-Shanah for two days (see 
PALESTINE, Laws RELATING TO). The 

Zohar lays stress on the universal observance of two 

days, and claims that the two passages in Job (i. 6 

and ii. 1), “when the sons of God came to present 

themselves before the Lord," refer to the first and 
second days of Rosh ha-Shanah, observed by the 

Heavenly Court before the Almighty (Zohar, Pine- 

has, p. 231a). i 
For the services on Rosh ha-Shanah, see PRAYER; 

for the ceremony and significance of the shofar-calls, 

see SHOFAR; and for the ceremony of “tashlik ” on 
the first day of Rosh ha-Shanah, see TASHLIK; see, 
also, Dav or JUDGMENT; GREETING, FORMS oF; 

MONTH; SELIHOT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 581-608 ; Carl 
Rehfuss, Sermon for Rash ha-Shanah, 1839 in Kayserling, 
Bibliothek Jüdischer Kanzelredner, pp. 359-368 ; Addresses 
to Young Children, xxii. 202-212, London, 1858: Schwab, 
Contribution tothe History of Reform of the Jewish Rit- 
wal, i. St. Joseph, Mo., 1901; idem, in Jewish Messenger, 
Oct. 3, 10, 1902; Some New Year's Cards, in Jew. Chron. 
Sept. 18, 1903. | 
W. B. J. D. E. 
NEW-YEAR FOR TREES: Theanniversary 

of the festival of trees, which occurs on the 15th of 

Shebat (roughly corresponding to Feb. 1), is known 

as“ Hamishshah ‘Asar bi-Shebat,” oras“ Hamishshah 

‘Asar” (= “the fifteenth "), and is celebrated by eat- 

ing various kinds of fruits and by a special liturgy 

arranged for the day. The festival, which is a semi- 
holy day, is observed only as a traditional custom: 
it is not mentioned as obligatory in the codes. 

Originally the New-Year’s Day for Trees was set 

aside for settling the tithes of the fruits (see NEw- 

YEAR IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE); but the day 

was perhaps also observed as one for the plantation 

of new trees. Owing to climatic conditions affect- 


ing the planting, the date was not settled in the 
earliest periods. The Bet Shammai fixed upon the 
1st of Shebat as the day. Judah ha-Nasi I. planted 

a "plant of joy” on Purim (14th of 
Arbor Day. Adar, following Shebat) What this 

“ plant of joy "* was is not quite clear. 
The Talmud (Meg. 5b) says it was a “royal abur- 
neki” (pissy by DIDAN) (“citron-tree”; Kohut, 
" Aruch Completum "; see also Rashi ad loe.), The 
custom in Jerusalem was to plant a cedar-tree for 
every new-born male and a cypress-tree for every 
female. When a marriage was about to take place 
the trees were cut down and used as posts for the 
nuptial canopy (Git. 57a). The revival of the festi- 
val by eating fruits instead of planting trees dates 
back probably no earlier than the sixteenth century, 
when the cabalists settled in Palestine. Nathan 
Benjamin of Gaza in his “ Hemdat Yamim " arranged 
a liturgical reading for the night preceding the 15th 
of Shebat. It consists of a collection of excerpts 
bearing on the subject of trees and fruits, from the 
Bible, Talmud, and Zohar, and ends with a special 
prayer. This collection is also printed in a separate 
pamphlet entitled “ Peri ‘Ez Hadar.” The following 
are the principal extracts from the Bible: Gen. i. 

11-18; Lev. xxvi. 8-13; Deut. viii. 


Modern 1-10; Ezek. xvii., xlvii. 1-12; Joel ii. 
Form of 18-27; Ps. Ixv., Ixxii., exxvi., exlvii. 
Festival. This book is read in the yeshibot and 


synagogues, in the intervals between 
the courses of fruit. The number of courses enu- 
merated is seventeen, and includes olives, dates, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, citrons, apples, pears, 
quinces, berries, nuts, and carobs. 

The cabalist R. Hayyim Vital names thirty spe- 
cies of fruit, which he divides into three groups of 
ten each, representing the ten Sefirot in their respect- | 
ive grades of “Beriah,” * Yezirah," and “ Asiyah." 
Under the first grade are classed grapes, figs, ap- 
ples, cte., which have a soft skin with small pips 
that may be eaten. The second grade comprises 
olives, dates, ete., which have soft skins but hard 
stones. The third grade includes different kinds of 
nuis which have hard shells and hard kernels. "The 
cabalists consider the eating of the fruit of trees as 
à form of exculpation for the original sin of eating 
of the. Tree of Knowledge. 

In modern times the Sephardim in the Orient, 
particularly in Jerusalem, celebrate the day in the 
manner described in the manual “ Peri ‘Ez Hadar.” 
The Ashkenazim in Jerusalem, after the morning 
prayer, chant the liturgical piyyutim belonging to 
the Arba‘ Parshiyyot (the four Sabbaths preceding: 
Passover) of the Shaharit service. In Russia and 
other eastern European countries the Jews generally 
observe Hamishshah ‘Asar by eating various kinds 
of fruit, especially fruits imported from Palestine, 
such as carobs. The children are granted absence 
from school and join in eating the fruits, the meal 
being preceded by a benediction and the “Shehehe- 
yanu ” for all new fruits. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hemdat Yamin, ii., § 83, pp. 37a-39a, Leg- 
horn, 1763; Luncz, Jerusalem, i. 43; idem, Luah, note on 
ldth of Shebat; Frischmann, Miktabim Nibharim, pp. 178- 
180; La Festa degli Alberi,in Il Vessillo Israelitico, 1899, 
xlvii. 418; Imber, in Menorah, 1902, xxxiii, 242. 
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SYNAGOGUES. 
Adas Jeshurun. 
Adat Yeshurun. 
Adath Israel. 
Agudath Jesharim. 
Ahawath Chesed Shaar Hashomaijim. 
Anshe Ileya. 
Atereth Israel. 
Ateris Zwie. 
Beth Hamedrash Hagodal. 
Beth Israel. 
B'nai Jeshurun. 
Brith Shalom. 
Calvarier Shool. 
Chaari Zedek. 
Chaari Zedek (Harlem), 
Meshkan Israel. 
Mill Street Synagogue, Site of. 
Mount Zion. 
Oheb Zedek. 
Rodef Shalom. 
Shaaray Tefilla. 
Shaare Brocho. 
Shaare Shomayim. 
Shearith Israel (Mill Street Site). 
Shearith Israel (Crosby Street Site). 
Shearith Israel (19th Street Site). 
Shearith Israel (present). 
Sineer Shool. 


' Sulwalker Shool. 


Temple Beth El. 

'Temple Emanu-El. 

Temple Israel of Harlem. 

'l'iferith Israel. 

Zichron Ephraim. 
THEATERS. 

Grand. 

Orpheum. 

People's. 

Thalia. 

Windsor. 
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NEW YORK: Chief commercial city of the 
state of New York and the largest city of the United 
States; contains a larger Jewish population than 
any other city in the world. 

History : When Jewssettled in New York, about 
1654, during the Dutch period, the Jewish popula- 
tion of Holland was very small, and the Jewish 
settlers were largely Sephardic exiles from Brazil 
and the West Indies, with an appreciable sprin- 
kling of Ashkenazim from Holland and, subsequent- 
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New York City in 1695, Locating the Synagogue. 


ly, from England. England, to which Jews were 
readmitted soon after, had only a small Jewish 
population, and accordingly there were few Jewish 
immigrant settlers from that country during the 
period of English dominion, from 1664 to the close 
of the Revolution. It was only from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when the German tide of 
immigration to America became considerable, carry- 
ing in its wake a Polish Jewish immigration, that 
the Jewish population of New York was heavily 
augmented. A new influx began about 1881, when 
Russian persecution drove hundreds of thousands 
of Jews to America’s shores, Rumanian persecution 
during the last five years further augmenting the 
number. The history of the growth of the New 
York Jewry falls therefore into three periods; the 
first runs to 1812, when it numbered approximately 
five hundred souls; the next, the period of German 
immigration, runs to about 1881; the third period, 
that of Russian immigration, extends from that date 
to the present time (1904), when the Jewish popula- 
tion of the city is estimated at 672,776. 

The Dutch Period (1654-64): It was fortu- 
nate for American Jewry that the territory of New 
York, then known as New Netherlands, was a 
Dutch possession in 1654. This was so not merely 
because some of the most enterprising of the Jews 
who fled from Brazilin that year, upon the Dutch 
capitulation, were enabled to look with considerable 


confidence to Dutch hospitality there, but because 


the more liberal and modern Dutch laws continued 
in theory and in practise to confer greater rights 
and privileges upon Jewish residents in New York 


under the English conquerors than England herself 
granted for many decades after. But Jewish rela- 
tions to the Dutch colony of New Netherlands con- 
siderably antedated the first settlement of Jews there. 
When the Dutch West Indies Company was formed 
in 1620, Jews became influential stockholders and 
began immediately to exert an important influence 
upon the shaping of the company’s fortunes. 

When the Dutch werc finally expelled from Brazil, 
in 1654, several thousand Jews resident there felt 
compelled to take to flight, and a party of twenty- 
three of these fugitives arrived at New Amsterdam 
on the ship “Saint Catarina” in Sept., 1654, and 
formed the first considerable avowedly Jewish set- 

tlement within the present limits of 

Settlers in the United States; they seem to have 

New Am- arrived via the West Indies. There 

sterdam. were, doubtless, a few isolated Jewish 

immigrants to North America prior to 

this date. In fact it is known that one Jacob Bar- 

simson arrived in New- Amsterdam from Holland 

on the ship “Pear Tree” in July, 1654, and there are 

references to several Jews having left Holland for 
New Netherlands in 1652. 

In the case of the party from Brazil, their advent 
was at once signalized by legal proceedings against 
them: they had made themselves jointly responsible 
to the officers of the vessel for the passage-money 
of each, and several of the party were unable to 
pay their fares, most probably because they had 
been despoiled of their effects before arrival. The 
municipal authorities, on the application of the cap- 


tain, found themselves compelled to direct the im- 
prisonment of two o£ the number, after the sale of 


the effects of the party, until the money due had 
been paid. In these proceedings reference was 
made to remittances which some of the party shortly 
expected from Holland, while some had already: 
paid their own passage-money and were required: 
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MILL STREET 
Sketch and Site of the Old Mill Street Synagogue, New York. 


(From the ** American Hebrew.") 


by agreement to pay for others; so it is not fair to 
infer that all these arrivals were indigent. While 
these cases were still pending another party of 
Jews, of greater means, arrived from Holland. 
These proceedings, and probably personal bigotry 
and irascibilitv, led Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch 
governor of New Netherlands, to order them to 
leave the colony, in which course he was abetted by 
some of his associates. But before these orders 
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could be executed instructions of a liberal character 
from the directors of the Dutch West Indies Com- 
pany arrived, superseding local orders 

Attitude against the Jews. Stuyvesant’s ire 
of Stuyve- may have been again aroused by the 
sant. report that more Jews were expected 
shortly from Holland, who would 
"then build here a synagogue." Under date of 
April 26, 1655, the directors of the Dutch West 
Indies Company instructed Stuyvesant that the pro- 
hibition of Jewish settlement recommended by him 
“would be unreasonable and unfair, especially be- 
cause of the considerable losses sustained by the 
Jews in the taking of Brazil, and also because of the 
large amount of capital which they have invested 


home resulted in a vigorous reproof of Stuyvesant, 
coupled with more specific directions in fuvor of 
Jewish settlers, expressly providing that they should 
enjoy all the civil and political rights in New 
Netherlands which were accorded them in Amster- 
dam, and including express authorization to acquire 
real estate and to trade in the adjacent district. 
The specific limitations upon their rights contained 
in these instructions were fraught with important 
consequences, however, and should be noted: 

* Jews or Portuguese people, however, shall not be employed 
in any publie service (to which they are neither admitted in this 
city), nor allowed to have open retail shops; but they may 
quietly and peacefully carry on their business as beforesaid and 


exercise in all quietness their religion within their houses, for 
which end they must without doubt endeavor to build their 


SEWARD PARK, THE CENTER OF THE NEW YORK GHETTO. 
(From a photograph.) 


in shares of this company. . . . They shall have 
permission to sail to and trade in New Netherlands 
and to live and remain there, provided the poor 
among them shall not become a burden to the com- 
pany or the community, but be supported by their 
own nation." 

Stuyvesant vouchsafed only a grudging assent to 
these instructions, and declined to permit one of 
these early Jewish settlers, Salvator d’ Andrade, to 
purchase a house and lot in New Amsterdam, cur- 
tailed the right of Abraham de Lucenaand others to 
send goods for purposes of trade to the Delaware 
River, and levied a special military tax on Jewish 
settlers, despite their protests, in Aug., 1655, Jews 
not being permitted to morn guard with other ctt- 
izens. Further Jewish appeals to the directors at 


houses close together in a convenient place on one or the other 
side of New Amsterdam—at their choice—as they have clone 
here." 


The prohibition against engaging in retail trade 
compelled Jewish residents to direct their energies 
particularly to foreign and intercolonial trade, which 
resulted in pecuniary profit not merely to them- 
selves, but also to the whole colony, for they were 

peculiarly well situated for opening 

Influence such commercial intercourse with their 
on Colonial brethren, scattered all over the workl, 

Foreign having common ties of language. 

Trade. blood, and mutual confidence, and 

dealing in the most varied articles. 
Jews were accordingly the pioneers of this trade in 
New Netherlands, and continued throughout the 
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First ENTRY IN THE DUTCH RECORDS OF NEW YORK CITY RELATING TO THE JEWS, DATED SEPT. 7, 1634. 
(From the original Dutch records in the City Hall Library, New York.) 
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whole colonial period to be among the most prom- 
inent importers and exporters. So far as the estab- 
lishment of a ghetto is concerned, there is no reason 
to believe that this provision was ever enforced, and 
Jews resided at will throughout the territorial limits. 
The provision concerning their religious worship did 
not forbid the private practise of their rites, but 
only the public 
establishment of 
a synagogue, 
which had been 


grievance of the 
localauthorities. 
The conse- 
quenee is that 
the origin of the 
religious gather- 
ings of the little 
community is 
shrouded in 
darkness, 
though indica- 
tions are that 
private religious 
worship began 
about 1654, im- 
mediately after 
their arrival. 
That the scet- 

tlers joined in 
efforts to observe 
the ceremonies 
of their faith 
from the date of 
their arrival is 
certain, for it is 
known that in 
July, 1655, they 
applied to the 
municipal au- 
thorities for a 
grant of land for 
a burying- 
ground, which 
application was 
refused on the 
ground that 
there was no, 
present need for 
it. The need 
Soon arose, how- 
ever, and on 
July 14, 1656, a 
lot was granted 
them* fora place 
of interment,” 
apparently 
without charge, the site of which Judge Daly shows 
was on New Bowery, near Oliver street, and which 
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the Jewish community augmented by the purchase of 


adjoining tractsin 1681, 1729, and 1755. "Theoldestde- 
cipherable inscription on the tombstones in this ceme- 
tery is that of Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita, dated 
1688, one Joseph Bueno, presumably of the same fam- 
ily, having purchased the tract acquired in 1681. 
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In 1657 one of these early settlers, Asser Levy, 
applied for the burgher right, which was essential 
to the carrying on of certain vocations, and showed 
that he had exercised such right in Amsterdam, but 
he found that it was necessary to appeal to the direc- 
tor-general and council before an order (April 26, 
1657) admitting Jews to citizenship was obtained, 
the municipal 
authorities hav- 
ing denied the 
application. <A 
few days before 
this determina- 
tion on appeal, 
an application 
of one Jacob 
Cohen-Iendri- 
cus, *to bake 
and sell bread 
within this city, 
as other bakers, 
but with closed 
doors,” was de- 
nied by the 
Court of Burgo- 
masters as con- 
trary to the priv- 
ileges granted to 
the burghers by 
the director- 
general and 
council, and 
against the or- 
ders of the lord 
mayors. Wheth- 
er this determi- 


D ct a, Gp fete nation was re- 


versed by the 
Asser Levy de- 
cision admitting 
Jews to burgher 
rights, or was 
persisted in, so 
that the baking 
and selling of 
bread were re- 
garded as one of 
the fields of re- 
tail trade closed 
to the Jews 
under the in- 
structions from 
the directors 
of the company, 
can not be def- 


Calvarier Shul, Pike Street, New York. initely deter- 
(From a photograph.) mined. 


by this time 
the Jews had acquired definite and valuable rights, 
even though somewhat restricted, and the municipal 
authorities began to treat them liberally. Thus, on 
June 38, 1658, the Court of Burgomasters, apparently 
on itsown initiative, declined to permit judgment in 
civil actions to be taken against Jacob Barsimson, à 
Jew, holding that“ though defendant is absent, yet no 
default is entered against him, as he was summoned 
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on his Sabbath”: an instance of religious toleration 
and just dealing foreshadowing a New York statute 
of two centuries later that made it a misdemeanor 
maliciously to serve any one with process on his 
Sabbath, or with process returnable on that day 
C New York Penal Code," § 271). Similarly, the 
municipal authorities licensed Asser Levy and Moses 
Lucena, Oct., 1660, as sworn butchers, providing on 
their application that they might take the oath at 
the hands of the officer “agreeably to the oath of the 
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New York 


should enjoy liberty of conscience. It was ap- 
parently because of these terms, confirmed by the 
'Treaty of Breda in 1667, that Jewish residents under 
the new order continued in their established rights, 
although the same effects result from the principle of 
English law that conquered territory continues to 
be governed by its former laws, except in so far as 
expressly changed by law. As governor, Nicholls, 
in 1665, promulgated the *Duke's Laws," which 
contained a clause safeguarding religious rights, 


TEMPLE BETII-EL, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
(From a photograph.) 


Jews,” and with the reservation that they should 
not be bound to kill any hogs. 

English Period (1664-1776): Charles Il. 
having granted New York to his brother James, 
subsequently James IL, the fleet sent out in 1664 
under Colonel Nicholls succeeded in seizing the col- 
ony; the articles of capitulation guaranteed to all 
residents the rights of free denizens, and all their 
property rights, and provided that the Dutch there 


but which, in terms, referred only to persons “who 
profess Christianity.” Governor Andros’ instruc- 
tions of 1674 were not so limited, and in an official 
report in 1678 he refers to the presence of some 
Jews in the colony. Governor Dongan’s first in- 
structions again contained the limitation, and in 
1683 the Colonial Assembly adopted a charter of 
liberties which also was limited, in its clause as to 
immunity from religious persecution, to persons 


New York 


“who professed faith in God by Jesus Christ,” 
though this clause was purely negative. 

In 1685 two determinations were reached con- 
cerning the Jews, both antagonistic; one concerned 
the applieation of Saul Brown to trade at retail, 
which was denied, though he was permitted to en- 
gage in wholesale trade with the governor’s con- 
sent; the other ruling, made by the mayor and com- 
mon council on the application of the Jews for liberty 
to exercise their religion, was to the effect “that no 
public worship is tolerated by Act of Assembly but 
to those that profess faith in Christ, and therefore 
the Jews’ worship is not to be allowed.” It will be 
observed that 
this ruling is 
limited to “ pub- 
lic” worship, 
and is based 
upon the local 
act of assembly, 
and Judge Daly 
suggests that 
Governor Don- 
gan, who wasa 
liberal and en- 
lightened man, 
may have taken 
advantage of the 
absence of such 
limitation in his 
second set of in- 
structions, in 
1686, and have 
authorized pub- 
lic Jewish wor- 
ship. Some 
form of semi- 
private Jewish 
“separate meet- 
ings” already 
existed, and are 
referred to in 
Dominie Selyn's 
report to the 
Dutch classis in 
1682; and Chap- 
lain John Mil- 
ler’s map of 
New York in 
1695 shows a 
Jews’ syna- 
gogue on the 
south side of 
Beaver street, 
near Mill strect, recording also that Saul Brown (a 
name derived from * Morenu ”) was its minister, and 
that the congregation comprised twenty families. 

By 1700 the site of the synagogue was 

The so well known that in a conveyance of 
Synagogue. certain premises the latter were de- 
scribed as adjoining a place "now 

commonly known by the name of the Jews' Syna- 
gogue.” Moreover, the public authorities even ex- 
tended exemption from civil and military service to 
the ministers of the Jewish con gregation, as appears 
from a petition of Abraham de Lucena to Governor 


an 


Beth Hamedrash Hagodol, Norfolk Street, New York. 
(From a photograph.) 
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Hunter dated Sept. 18, 1710, praying for similar im- 
munities in consideration of his ministerial functions 
and referring to the enjoymentof such privileges by 
his predecessors. "This date, however, almost Comes 
Within the period of existing official records of the 
Congregation Shearith Israel, of New York, whose 
minutes begin in 1729 and refer to an earlier consti. 
tution of 1706. This congregation dedicated a Sýn- 
agogue on Mill street in 1730, on a lot purchased 
two years previously, and for many years there- 
after its synagogue, which followed the Sephar- 
dic ritual, was the only one in the United States. 
the synagogue was remodeled and reconsecrated 
in the year 
1818. 

By the com. 
mencement of 
the eighteenth 
century, there- 
fore, the last 
curtailment of 
religious rights 
of the Jewish 
settlers in New 
York had disap- 
peared; of their 
political rights 
only a single 
abridgmentisre- 
corded during 
the eighteenth 
century, and 
that isconnected 
with a bitter po- 
litical contest of 
the year 1587. 
In that year the 
General Assem- 
bly, at the in- 
stance of a 
shrewd lawyer 
representing one 
of the contest- 
ants, decided 
that Jews ought 
not to be ad- 
mitted to vote 
for representa- 
tives in this 
colony, as they 
enjoyed no such 
rights in Eng- 
land with re- 
spect to voting 
fcr members of Parliament; and in the course 
of the same controversy the assembly further 
decided that they should not be admitted as wit- 
nesses. Even the former determination is of doubt- 

ful correctness, for the law of England 

Not Al- concerning elections to Parliament 

lowed to did not control; but the ruling that 

Vote for Jews were incompetent as witnesses 
Assembly. was inconsistent with colonial prece- 

dents, and would have been most seri- 
ous and dangerous in its consequences had it been 
generally followed: the context shows, however, 
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that the witnesses under consideration were electors 
testifying as to their votes in the recent election, so 
the ruling was, apparently, merely a corollary to the 
finding that they could not lawfully vote for repre- 
sentatives. Gov. Seward referred to the minutes 
recording this determination as a “spot which the 
friends of rational liberty would wish to see effaced.” 

A poll-list of the election for the General Assem- 
bly of 1761 has been handed down, and the names of 
several Jews are found entered as voters in that year 
inthe city. The prohibition against Jews engaging 
in retail trade seems to have become obsolete by this 
time, and the Declaration of Independence and the 
religious clauses of the first state constitution of 


rica, England, Holland, the Madeiras, and Portu. 
gal. Abill of lading of jewelry shipped from Cura. 
cao to New Netherlands, dated 1658, 

Commercial a Jew being the importer, has been 
Activity. preserved, as also even earlier refer- 
ences to Jewish importers of tobacco in 

New York. Under date of 1790 there 1s mention of 
the expected arrival in New York of the slave-ship 
of Simon the Jew, hailing from Guinea. Jews were 
engaged in exporting wheat from New York ona 
very large scale about 1710, Lewis Gomez and his 
family being the principal dealers, and Abraham de 
Lucena being associated with them in a considerable 
branch of this business. For several decades the 


INTERIOR OF TEMPLE SHEARITH ISRAEL, CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK. 


(Fram a photograph) 


1777, in establishing complete religious liberty, mere- 
ly continued as a matter of law rights of absolute 
equality already enjoyed in practise by the Jews in 
New York, though there do not seem to have been 
any Jewish incumbents of public office in civil life 
prior to the adoption of these great charters of pub- 
lic liberty. 

The commercial activities of the Jews of New 
York were very varied. During the first few dec- 
ades after their settlement they engaged in trade 
with the West Indies (particularly Curacao, St. 
Thomas, and Jamaica), along the Hudson and Del- 
aware rivers, with Rhode Island, and with Af- 


Gomez family seem to have been the most influential 
Jewish residents. Joseph Bueno was a prominent 
broker in New York even before the close of the 
seventeenth century, and it was with particular ref- 
erence to his services to the governor, Lord Bello- 
mont, that that dignitary wrote to the Board of 
Trade in 1700, concerning matters of colonial finance, 
that * were it not for one Dutch merchant and two 
or three Jews that have let me have moncy I should 
have been undone.” In 1705 a petition concerning 
the fixing of the fair standard values of foreign coins, 
signed by sixty-six of the most prominent merchants 
of New York, bore the signatures of Joseph Bueno, 
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Abraham de Lucena, and Samuel Levy. Sampson 
Simson was a member of a delegation of cight ap- 
pointed to receive the charter of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce from Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden in 1770, and some years later (1792) Benja- 
min Seixas and Ephraim Hart appear among the 
founders of the New York Stock Exchange. In 
1672 one Rabba Couty of New York, whose ship 
“The Trial” had been seized and declared forfeited 
py the courts in Jamaica on the theory that he was 


an alien within the meaning of the Navigation Act, 


associated with a British syndicate, consisting of 
Colebrook, Nesbitt, and Franks, whose dealings with 
the crown during this period exceeded £750,000: 
the Franks family was one of the leading ones in 
the New York Jewish community of the eighteenth 
century. Hayman Levy of New York, the em- 
ployer of John Jacob Astor, was very largely en- 
gaged in the fur trade with the Indians shortly 
before the American Revolution; and the commer- 
cial dealings of Sampson and Judah Simson were 
also very extensive. 
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though he was admittedly a Jewish burgher of New 
York, secured a reversal of this decree in England on 
appeal to the Council for Trade; this 
The Couty decision is of great importance, not 
Appeal. merely as recognizing the Jews as 
British subjects, but because it seems 
to be the first case in which efficacy was allowed to 
colonial grants of naturalization. 
During the French and Indian war Jacob Franks 
of New York was the provision agent for the crown 
to the British forces in America, he having been 


An incident illustrative of the generosity of the 
early New York Jewish community and of its 
friendly relations with other communions was 
brought to light when à subscription-list for raising 
funds for building a steeple for Trinity Church in 
1711 was discovered; it contains a separate list, en- 
titled “The Jews’ Contributions," aggregating £9 
12s, 3d. from seven subscribers, including the rabbi, 
De Lucena, the total amount subscribed being £812. 


The cosmopolitan character of the Jewish popula- 
tion of New York from early times is indicated by an 


New York 


article written by a local Christian clergyman, the 
Rev. John Sharpe, in 1712, who refers to there being 
Jewish residents of New York at that day from 
Poland, Hungary, Germany, etc. In fact, in 1784, 
a majority of the electors of the Shearith Israel con- 
gregation, more commonly known as 
Shearith the Spanish and Portuguese syna- 
Israel. gogue; were Ashkenazim, not Sephar- 
dim. After the date of this congrega- 
tion's purchase of land for its synagogue in Mill 
street, 1728, there are records giving the names of 
its successive ministers and lay officials; at the time 
of the consecration of the synagogue in 1730 Moses 
Gomez, son of Lewis Gomez, was president, his 
father having acted in that capacity at the time the 
land was purchased; Moses Lopez de Fonseca was 
thenrabbi. The 
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Jessurun Pinto, 
who officiated as 
rabbi from 1709 
to 1766, is iden- 
tified with the 
earliest New 
York religious 
publication de- 
voted to Jewish 
interests handed 
down to us—a 
form of prayer 
for a Thanks- 
giving Dayserv- 
ice appointed in 
1760 to celebrate 
the English con- 
quest of Canada. 
This was pub- 
lished in the 
same year in an 
English trans- 
lation. 

In 1766 a book 
of prayers for 
the holy days, 
according to the 
order of the 
Spanish and 
Portuguese 
Jews, and trans- 
lated into English by Isaac Pinto, was published in 
New York; the translator of this work was a relative 
of therabbi just referred to. It is of special interest 
not merely because it was probably the first Jewish 
book published in New York, but because its publica- 
tion was forbidden by the synagogal authorities in 
London, who were opposed to anything tending to 
establish the reading of Jewish prayersin the vernac- 
ular. Such tendenciesas these probably gave rise to 
thesociety Mezion Teza Torah, established in connec- 
tion with this synagogue in 1731 for the purpose of 
perpetuating the old ritual. The old entries in the 
congregational minutes show that the elaborate sys- 
tem, to which were attached the penalties of fines, 
reprimands, and possible expulsion, employed in 
Amsterdam and London to secure conformity with 
the ceremonial laws, was continued in New York. 


Exterior of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, West One Hundred 
and Twenty-Third Street, New York, 
(From a photograph.) 
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An increase in the number of violations of the di- 
etary laws resulted in the adoption of a by-law 
in 1758 providing for the expulsion of persons 
eating “terefah” or breaking the Sabbath. Ip 
1729 the annual expenses of the congregation 
aggregated only £91; by 1746 they had risen to 
£268, the congregation having then fifty-one mem. 
bers, each of whom originally undertook to con. 
tribute £2 per annum; but as this did not suffice, 
assessments based on individual fortunes were levied, 
which gave way to the present purchase and rental 
of pews system, supplemented by voluntary contri- 
butions. Connected with the congregation was a 
school, which at first heid sessions every afternoon, 


but in 1746 held both morning and afternoon sessions. 
The English branches of study as well as sectarian 


instruction con- 
stituted the 
curriculum, and 


provision — was 


made for the 
free instruction 
of poor children; 
so that this 
school is remark- 
able as at the 
same time one 
of the oldest and 
one of the most 
comprehensive 
in the colony. 
The Jewish com- 
munity directed 
the administra- 
tion of its chari- 
ties exclusively 
through congre- 
gational  chan- 
nels until the 
commencement 
of the nine- 
teenth century, 
its “zedakah” 
(charity) fund 
being originally 
under the sole 
administration 
of its president, 
though in 1796 
the rules were amended to forbid his disbursement 
of over £20 for charity without the consent of the 
board of trustees. An interesting contemporary 
account of the Jewish community of New York in 
1748, from the pen of the Swedish naturalist Peter 
Kalm, has been preserved, which includes a descrip- 
tion of divine service in the synagogue: “There 
are many Jews settled in New York, who possess 
great privileges. They have a synagogue and 
houses, and great country-seats of their own prop- 
erty, and are allowed to keep shops in town. They 
have likewise several ships which they freight and 
send out with their own goods. In fine, they enjoy 
all the privileges common to the other inhabitants 
of this town and province.” 

Jews eagerly availed themselves of all possible 
opportunities to aequire citizenship in New York, 
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Dutch period, when they as eagerly sought 
purgher rights, after their claim to the privilege 
i had been established. During the 
Beginnings English period numerous arrivals se- 
of Emanci- cured from the governors letters of 
pation. denization and licenses to trade and 
trafic. A numberof years, however, 


asin the 


before Parliament passed the act of 1740, permitting 
foreign Jews to be naturalized in the colonies, the 
New York Colonial Assembly freely passed special 
acts, first applicable to individuals only, then gen- 
eral in character, permitting Jews to be naturalized 
without including in their oath the words “upon 
the true faith of a Christian.” 


A large number of 
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Revolutionary Period: As regards the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, Jewish names are found sub- 
scribed to the non-importation agreements, that 
of 1769 containing the names of Samuel Judah, 
Hayman Levy, Jacob Moses, Jacob Myers, and 
Jonas Phillips. Benjamin Seixas was an officer in 
Colonel Lasher’s battalion as early as 1775, and Isaac 
(subsequently Colonel) Franks joined the same regi- 
ment thenext year. Numerous other Jewish names 
from New York appear on the Revolutionary rolls, 
some as officers. Particularly striking was the atti- 
tude of the Jewish congregation as such; for, on the 
eve of the British occupancy of New York, an over- 
whelming majority resolved to abandon the city 


(From a photograph.) 


Jews in New York availed themselves of this op- 
portunity under the colonial and the parliamentary 
statutes, including at least one Jew from the colony 
of Rhode Island, to whom that privilege had been 
denied by the courts of his colony under a forced 
and unreasonable construction of the British act of 
1740. Until the Revolutionary war the Jewish im- 
migrants came principally from Spain, Portugal, 
and the West Indies, while there was an appreciable 
migration to Rhode Island and Pennsylvania shortly 
hefore the end of the English period. Further 
shrinkage was due to defections toward Christianity 
through intermarriage, and the ratio of Jewish to 
non-Jewish population decreased considerably dur- 
ing the period from 1750 to 1812, chiefly because of 
the immense non-Jewish immigration. 


and the synagogue. Rabbi Gershom Mendez SEIXAS, 
whose patriotism found unmistakable expression, 
was in the van. Most of the mem- 


Gershom bers of the Jewish community took 
Mendez refuge in Philadelphia during the 
Seixas. Revolution, aiding them in the erec- 


tion of the synagogue of the Congre- 
gation Mickvé Israel, but a majority of its mem-. 
bers returned to New York at the close of the war. 
During the struggle the services of Isaac Moses, 
who, with Robert Morris, afforded material finan- 
cial assistance to the colonial cause, proved partic- 
ularly valuable. ‘There was, however, à sprinkling 
ot Tories in the New York Jewry during the Revo- 
lution, some of whom occasionally held services in 
the synagogue during the British occupation, under 
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the presidency of Lyon Jonas, and subsequently of 
Alexander Zuntz, a Hessian oflicer who settled in 
New York. On thereorganization of the congrega- 
tion at the close of the Revolution Hayman Levy 
succeeded Alexander Zuntz as president, and the 
congregation presented an address of congratulation 
to Governor Clinton on the outcome of the war. 
G. M. Seixas was one of the fourteen ministers who 
participated in the inaugural exercises of Washing- 
ton's administration in New York on April 30, 1789, 
Col. David S. Franks being one of the marshals in 
charge of the procession. Gershom Mendez Seixas 
became rabbi of the Congregation Shearith Israel in 
New York in 1766, and remained in the rabbinate 
until his death in 1816. He became a trustee of 
Columbia College by legislative appointment under 
the Act of the Legislature reorganizing the college, 
and thus evidencing its non-sectarian character, in 
1787, and continued to hold that office till he re- 
signed in 1815. A Thanksgiving Day sermon which 
he preached on Nov. 26, 1789, was printed at the 
time, and a notice of this publication described it 
as “the first of the kind ever preached in English 
in this state.” Of course, synagogal preaching in 
those days was very unusual, and Dr. Daniel L. M. 
Peixotto took part in a publie discourse delivered 
and then printed in New York in 1830, referring to 
the fact that this task had been theretofore performed 
only at intervals, he at the same time payin g tribute 
to his own father's services (Rev. M. L. Peixotto) as 
Seixas’ successor, in delivering occasional discourses 
on moral and religious subjects. The New York con- 
gregation was one of several Jewish congregations 
which joined in an “ Address of Congratulation ” to 
Washington in 1790; the text of this address, as 
well as Washington’sreply, is still extant. A Hst of 
the affluent residents of New York in 1799, showing 
the names of all whose residences were assessed at 
£2,000 or over, includes the names of Benjamin 
Seixas, Solomon Sampson, Alexander Zuntz, and 
Ephraim Hart. 

The community was somewhat depleted by the 
Joss of those who had settled permanently in Phila- 
delphia, but on the other hand it received slight ac- 

cessions from Newport, R. L, during 

Beginnings and after the hevolution, as that city 
of Charity never recovered from the injuries it 
Organiza- received at the hands of the British 
tion. during the Revolution. But, as al- 
ready stated, even at the commence- 

ment of the War of 1812 there were not more than 
about 500 Jews resident in New York. The close 
of this period marked the commencement of the 
movement for the organization of independent Jew- 
ish charities, at first under congregational auspices; 
subsequently these became more and more numer- 
ous, and were, for the most part, absolutely inde- 
pendent. In 1785 the Hebra Gemilut Hasadim, for 
burying the dead, was organized; itis still (1904) in 
existence. In 1801 Myer Polonies bequeathed to the 
congregation $900 for the foundation of a free de- 
nominational school, and with this fund, subse- 
quently augmented, the Polonies Talmud Thora 
was soon after founded. In 1802 the Hebra Hased 
Ve’ Amet, now probably the oldest Jewish charita- 
ble society in the United States, was organized, for 


—— 


visiting the sick and attendance at funeral. In 
1805 a new cemetery in what is now 11th strect Was 
consecrated by the Shearith Israel congregation, 
From 1812 to 1881: The military rolls of the 
War of 1812 contain the names of several Jewish 
soldiers from New York, but possibly more impor. 
tant was the subscription of $40,000 by Harmon 
Hendricks of New York toward the loan of $16,000,- 
000 called for by Con gress, but which was very dif- 
ficult to raise. Hendricks’ father and grandfather had 
been residents of New York: it was chiefly through 
his management of a large metal business that the 
family had become the wealthiest and most influen. 
tial in the city at this date. Soon after this war the 
Shearith Israel congregation enlarged 
Hendricks and rebuilt its synagogue on Mil 
and Noah. street, the new edifice being conse- 
crated in 1818. In the course of the 
address delivered on that occasion by Mordecai M, 
Noah the factis referred to that increasing immi- 
gration from Europe had made this enlargement 
necessary; this address was printed in pamphlet 
form and aroused considerable attention, evoking 
appreciative letters concerning the American Jews 
from Jefferson, Madison, and John Adams. Noah, 
at this time and until his death in 1851, was the 
most prominent member of New York’s Jewish 
community. Besides his activity in communal al- 
fairs and as editor of influential local newspapers, 
he held important public offices, having been ap- 
pointed United States Consul io Tunis in 1816; 
elected Sheriff of New York in 1821; appointed Sur- 
veyor of the Port (1829-33), and judge of the Court 
of General Sessions in 1841. His famous “Ararat 
Project” of 1825, for establishing a Jewish colony 


Young Men's Hebrew Association, Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 


for the persecuted Jews of Europe, on Grand Island, 
near Niagara Falls, under his direction as “J udge 
of Israel,” fattracted general attention to America 
throughout the Jewries of the world, 

At this period Mordecai Myers was one of the 
representatives of New York in the State Assembly 
(1829, 1831, 1832, and 1884). The first Jewish men- 
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her of the bar was Sampson Simson, admitied in 
i302; he was also the first Jewish graduate of 
Columbia College, and he became one of the chief 
readers in Jewish charitable work in New York. 
Lorenzo da Ponte, by birth a Jew, was professor of 
Italian language and literature at Columbia College 
from 1826 to 1897 ; he introduced Italian opera into 
America, and as the librettist of Mozart's * Don Gio- 

vanni” and “Marriage of Figaro” and 


Enter the theauthor of numerous essays, poems, 
Profes- cte., deservedly occupied a leading 
sions. place in American literary and art cir- 


cles. John Howard Payne of New 
York, the author of * Home, Swect Home," was the 
son of a Jewish mother. Among the actors and 
dramatists who became well known to the theater- 
going public during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, besides Mordecai M. Noah, were Aaron J. 
Phillips, Moses S. Phillips, Emanuel Judah, Samuel 
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gation. Several German congregations were next 
formed in rapid succession: the Anshe Chesed con- 
gregation (organized about 1830), the Congregation 
Shaar Hashomayim (1841), and the Rodof Sholom 
congregation (1842). Another congregation, em- 
ploying the Polish minhag, had meanwhile been con- 
stituted (1889) under the name of Shaaray Tsedek. 

An interesting account of services in the Crosby 
Street Synagogue in 1841, which had been conse- 
crated by the Shearith Israel congregation in 1884 
and took the place of the old Mill street building, 
was published by L. Maria Child in her "Letters 
from New York," and then she adds: 


"Last week, a new synagogue was eonsecrated in Attorney 
street, making, I believe, five Jewish synagogues in this city, 
comprising in all about ten thousand of this ancient people. 
'The congregation of the new synagogue are German emigrants, 
driven from Bavaria, the Duchy of Baden, etc., by oppressive 
laws. One of these laws forbade Jews to marry; and among 
the emigrants were many betrothed couples, who married as 


MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL, MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
(From a photograph.) 


B. H. Judah, and Jonas B. Phillips; the last-named 
was assistant district attorney for many years. 
Samuel B. H. Judah's “Gotham and the Gotham- 
ites,” published anonymously in 1828, aroused much 
attention at the time. 

The increase in Jewish immigration was now be- 
coming more and more marked. The reactionary 
measures following upon Napoleon’s downfall were 
particularly potent causes of Jewish immigration, 
especially from Germany. The volume of this im- 

migration as well as the nationalities 


New In- represented in it can be conveniently 
flux; New studied in the number and the char- 
Syna- acter of new Jewish congregations 
gogues.  formedinthecity. The Congregation 


B’nai Jeshurun was the second con- 
gregation formed; it was organized in 1895, and 
was composed of German, English, and Polish Jews 
who preferred the Polish ritual to the Spanish and 
Portuguese form used by the Shearith Israel congre- 


soon as they landed on our shores, irusting their future support 
to the God of Jacob. If not as ‘rich as Jews,’ they are now 
most of them doing well in the world: and one of the first 
proofs they gave of prosperity was the erection of a place of 
worship.” 

Prosperity, however, was a relative term, for the 
members of the first German congregation, Anshe 
Chesed, which was merged in 1874 with the Congre- 
gation Adas Jeshurum (organized in 1868), form- 
ing the Congregation Temple Beth-El, now worship- 
ing at Fifth avenue and 76th street, were So poor at 

the time of organization, about 1830, 
Beginnings that they held services inasmallroom, 
of Temples each member, on wintry Friday eve- 

Beth-El nings, bringing with him a piece of 

and wood to aid in maintaining a fire. 
Emanu-El. Even in 1846, when this was one of 
three German congregations that 

united to elect Max Lilienthal as chief rabbi, their 
combined resources enabled them to pay only a sal- 
ary of $1,000 per year to their rabbi, who described 
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this as the first Jewish “ ministership " (preacher as 
distinguished from hazzan) established in America. 
It was his practise to preach alternately at cach syn- 
agogue, the members of the other two hastening to 
it just before the hour of preaching. In 1845 the 
German Reform Congregation Temple Emanu-El, 
the first avowedly Reform congregation in the city 
and since many years the wealthiest Jewish congre- 
gation in the country, now worshiping at Fifth 
avenue and 48d street, was organized, Dr. L. Merz- 
bacher becoming its rabbi-preacher at a salary of 
93200 per annum. 

The number of congregations continued to in- 
creuse with rapidity, seven more being formed sub- 
sequent to the organization of Temple Emanu-El 
and prior to the 
close of the year 
1850, which date 
may be ireated 
as a convenient 
landmark : Shaa- 
ray Tefilla, or- 
ganized in 1846, 
with the Polish 
ritual, as the re- 
sultofasecession 
from the D'nai 
Jeshurun con- 
gregation (Rey. 
S. M. Isaacsbeing 
its first preacher 
and John I. 
Hart its presi- 
dent) and now 
worshiping in 
West 82d street ; 
Beth Israel, : 
formed in 1846, J 
with the Polish f 
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ritual; Bene Is- 
rael, a Dutch 
congregation or- EE 
ganized in 1847; RTE dE 
Ahawath Che- {i 3 
sed, a Bohemian 
congregation or- 
ganized in 1848, 
and now merged 
in the Congre- ee eee ee 
gation Ahawath 
Chesed Shaar 
Hashomayim, 
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Beth Israel Hospital, Jefferson Street, New York. 
(From a photograph.) 
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1845 to accept the leadership of the Congregation 
Shaaray Tefillah, with which he remained until his 
death in 1878), M. Lilienthal (already referred to), 
Dr. M. J. Raphall (of the B’nai Jeshurun congrega. 
tion from 1850 to 1868), and L. Merzbacher (of the 
Temple Emanu-El from 1845 to 1856). 

The publication of Jewish weekly newspapers 
began in New York during this period, the earliest 
being the “ Asmonean,” edited by Robert Lyons( pub- 
lished from 1849 to 1858); the “Jewish Messenger” 
(1857 to 1902) was edited by Samuel M. Isaacs (later 
assisted by his sons, Myer S., Isaac S., and Abram S. 
Isaacs), and * Israel's Herold ”(1849), in German, by 
Isidor Busch. The little periodical called “The 
| Jew” (1828-95) devoted itself to answering Chris- 

tian missionary 

arguments, con- 
version socicties 
being particu- 
larly active at 
this period. 
Numerous 
small Jewish 
charitable socic- 
ties sprang up 
during this pe- 
riod; often half 

a dozen different 

societies were 

identified with a 

single congrega- 

tion. Before 
one of these, 

The Society for 

the Education 

of Orphan Chil. 
dren and the Re- 
lief of Indigent 

Persons, identi- 

fied with the 

Spanish and 

Portuguese syn- 

agogue, an ad- 

dress was deliv- 
ered in 1880 by 
: To Daniel L. M. 
EE Peixotto, the 
: | =] -viee-president of 
J the Medical So- 
ciety of the 
City and County 
of New York, 


worshipingat Lexingtonavenue and 55th street ; Sha- | which address was printed in pamphlet form and 


are Rachamim and Bichur Cholim, botà organized 

in 1849, with the German ritual; and Beth Abraham, 

organized in 1850, with the Polish ritual. Accounts 

of these congregations, written by Dr. Max Lilienthal, 

I. M. Wise, J. J. Lyons, and J. J. Benjamin II.,have 
been preserved, the last three being of later date. 

The most prominent ministers of the New York 

Jewish community during this period 

Clergy and were: Jacques J. Lyons (hazzan of the 

Press. Shearith Israel congregation from 1839 

to 1877), Samuel M. Isaacs (who be- 

came minister of the D'nai Jeshurun congregation 


attracted considerable attention. Most important 
ofallthese early charitable societies 

Hebrew were two which were subsequeutly 
Benevolent (1859) merged to form the Hebrew 
Societies. Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Soci- 
ety, whose asylum has been located 

on Amsterdam avenue, between 136th and 138th 
streets, since 1884. The earlier of these two socie- 
ties, the Hebrew Benevolent Society, was organized 
in 1822, with the residue of a fund raised by private 
subscription two years previously for the main- 
tenance of a poor Jewish veteran of the Revolution. 


on his arrival in America in 1539, but resigned in ; Its first president was Daniel Jackson ; his successors 
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were Morland Micholl, Elias L. Philips, Mordecai 
M. Noah (1842 to 1851), Harris Aaronson (1851-57), 
and Phillip J. Joachimson. In 1845 the other constit- 
uent society, the German Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety, was formed, Henry Keyser being its first-presi- 
dent. Judge Joachimson continued to serve as 
president of the consolidated societies under their 
new name; in 1861 Joseph Seligman became presi- 
dent; and he was in turn succeeded by Benjamin I. 
Hart, Samuel M. Cohen, Joseph Fatman, Myer 
Stern, Jesse Seligman, Emanuel Lehman, and Louis 
Stern. For many years both of the constituent so- 
cicties celebrated the anniversaries of their found- 
ing by holding dinners, at which a large portion of 
their year’s income was collected, after addresses, 
often notable, by prominent Christian and Jewish 
speakers, had been delivered. 

The Damascus blood accusations of 1840 shocked 
the whole civilized world, and the Jews of America 
held publie 
meetings of pro- 
test and de- 
manded interna- 
tional interven- 
tion, Which was 
promptly un- 
dertaken by the 
American gov- 
ernment; the 
New York com- 
munity was the 
first in America 
to take up the 
matter, its forci- 
ble appeal to 
President Yan 
uren bearing 
thesignatures of | 
I. D. Kursheedt, 
chairman, and 
Theodore J. 
Seixas, secre- 
tary. 

During the 


Jewish father. Bernard Hart was honorary secretary 
of the New York Stock Exchange from 1881 to 1853, 
succeeding Jacob Isaacs. August BELMONT, who 
came to New York in 1837 as the representative of the 
Rothschilds, was for many years consul-general for 
Austria and United States minister at The Hague, 
and was subsequently chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee for many years, but he did not 
iđentify himself with Jewish affairs; previously the 
New York firm of J. L. & S. I. Joseph had repre- 
sented the Rothschilds in America. 

Almost all the Jewish immigrants to America 
during the period under consideration arrived wholly 
without means, and for many of them peddling was 
at first their only meansof livelihood. With remark- 
able industry, skill, and determination they set out, 
and the result of a few years of effort was a com- 
petency for most of them, frequently, after some 
years, the amassing of considerable wealth. In their 
efforts at self-im- 
provement, the 
intellectual side 
was not over- 
looked; hence 
schools and 
lodges were 
freely created 
and patronized 
by them,and the 
results are indi- 
cated by such 
suggestive  ob- 
servations as 
that of Francis 
Lieber to Blunt- 
schli, the pub- 
licist, in a pri- 
vate letter writ- 
ten in 1869: 
“The German 
Jews in America 
gain in influence 
daily, being 
rich, intelligent, 


Mexican war the Lebanon Hospital, Westchester Avenue, New York. and educated, or 
Jews of New (From s photograph.) at least seeking 


York contrib- 
uted considerably more than their quota to the 
American army and navy. Particular reference 
should be made to Uriah P. Levy, commonly known 
as Commodore Levy, who was ranking 
Opening  oflicer of the United States navy at 
of Official thetimeof his death in 1862 (and whose 
Careers. munificent charitable bequests were 
Jost to the country by a successful con- 
test of his will), and to his brother, Captain Jonas 
P. Levy, who also "was prominent in communal 
affairs. In 1888 Francis H. Goldsmid of London 
was able to point, as an argument in favor of the 
removal of Jewish disabilities in Great Dritain, to 
the number of Jews who had held political office 
in America; the New York names antedating this 
period have already been enumerated. 


Curiously enough, the “Beau Brummel” of New 
York society during this period, Henry Caroll Marks, 


better known as * Dandy ” Marks, was the son of a 
IX.—18 


education. They 
read better books than the rest of the Germans, the 
booksellers tell me.? At the time of the organization 
of Temple Emanu-El, in 1845, however, in the lan- 
guage of a contemporary correspondent of the 
* Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums" who was 
identified with that body,“ thirty-one thirty-seconds 
of the members of the New York Jewry were uncouth 
and illiterate.” Contemporary records bear witness 
to the fact that the quality of the immigrants im- 
proved considerably for some years after 1848, polit- 
ical as distinguished from merely economic causes 
underlying the increasing immigration. Besides 
those already referred to, the following names should 
be added as particularly prominent in the history 
of New York communal affairs just before 1850: 
Walter, Dittenhoefer, Moses, Content, Lehmaier, Se- 
ligman, Stettheimer, and Bernheimer. 


An appreciable number of the New York Jewry 


at this period being engaged in peddling, it had a 


New York 


considerable floating population, many Jews return- 
ing to town chietly on the Jewish holy days. In 1847 
Max Lihenthal estimated the Jewish 

Social population at 15,000. Efforts were 
Condition made by him and Merzbacher to make 
About the synagoguea means of intellectual 
1848. as well as religious uplifting for the 
community. Lilienthal held confir- 

mation exercises for the first time in America in his 
New York congregations in the year 1846, and pro- 
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tablished in New York in 1847, consisting of Lilien- 
thal (president), Wise of Albany, Felsenheld, and 
Kohlmyer of New Orleans. Before 
The Orders the close of this period the Indepenq. 
and the ent Order of D'nai B’rith had its 
Schools. beginnings, its first lodge being or- 
ganized in New York in 1843; the 
Order of the Free Sons of Israel was established in 
1849. 
The agitation in favor of publie education which 


(From a photograph.) 


jected various other reforms; but the reactionary 
tendencies proved too strong, and after a few years 
he relinquished his post and devoted himself to his 
educational institute, though he officiated in 1850 
on the occasion of the consecration of the new syna- 
gogue erected by the Anshe Chesed congregation in 
Norfolk street. Merzbacher introduced confirma- 
tion at the Temple Emanu-El in 1848, and as the 
congregation had been formed on avowedly Reform 
principles, this and other innovations were received 
with favor by his congregation. A bet din was es- 


took place before the close of this period exerted à 


most important influence on the community. The 
schools of the Public School Society were under de- 
nominational influences, and the demands, due to 
alien immigration, for increased state aid for schools 
under Catholic influences, were denied as a conse- 
quence of the prejudices due to the * Know-Noth- 
ing” period, while Jewish schools never shared in 
the public moneys which were appropriated. The 
result was that denominational schools for instruction 
in secular as well as religious branches were neces- 
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sary, and these were organized by the various Jew- 
ish congregations. As a result of Governor Sew- 
ard's agitation new unsectarian public schools were 
organized in New York under an act passed in 1842, 
and Jews before long joined non-Jews in enjoyment 
of the advantages of this leveling bulwark of de- 
mocracy. Jewish religious schools have also been 
maintained in connection with the various congrega- 
tious. 

3'rom 1850 on the newly organized Jewish congre- 
cations in New 
York became far 
too numerous to 
permit of sepa- 
rate enumera- 
tion here. 
Among those or- 
ganized during 
the decade end- 
ing in 1860 spc- 
cial reference 
should be made 
to the Beth: 
Hamedrash Ha- 
godol, formed in 
1852, which has 
been character- 
ized, though 
with doubtful 
accuracy, as the 
first Russian 
Jewish congre- 
vation in New 
York. In 1851 
the Shaare Bro- 
cho, the first and 
at present (1904) 
the only French 
congregation in 
New York, was 
organized; the 
Congregation 
Adath Isracl 
was organized 
in 1860. During 
the same pe- 
riod the Anshe 
Chesed congre- 
gation added to 
the number of 
American pulpit 
leaders Jonas 
Bondi, who be- 
came its rabbiin 
1898 and was for 
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many years edi- Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, East Sixty-Third Street, New York. 


of New York during the past few decades, was par- 
ticularly marked in the Jewish community. On 
Sept. 19, 1860, the Spanish and Portuguese Congre- 
gation Shearith Israel consecrated a new synagogue 
in 19th street, in the place of the old Crosby street 
structure, and it furthermore secured the services 
of an associate preacher in the person of A. Fischell 
(1856-61). The adoption of a municipal ordinance 
in 1851 prohibiting further interments within the 
city south of 86th street immediately led various 
congregations 
to acquire lands 
for cemetery 
purposes on 
Long Island. 
The establish- 
ment of à Jew- 
ish hospital had 
been discussed 
for a number of 
years before 
Sampson Simson 
succeeded, in 
1852, in organi- 
zing the society 
which has be- 
come familiar 
as the Mount 
Sinai Hospital; 
its name, until 
1871, was * The 
Jews’ Hospital.” 
A building was 
erected, at the 
cost of $36,000, 
on land in West 
98th street do- 
nated for that 
purpose by Mr. 
Simson, and it 
was dedicated 
in 1855. After 
Mr. Simson's 
death, in 1857, 
the fortunes of 
the hospital 
were  presided 
over with par- 
ticular ability 
by Benjamin 
Nathan. Mr. 
Simson's will 
made generous 
provision also 
for other Jewish 
charities. 


tor of the “ Hc- (From a photograph.) The first Jew- 


brew Leader” 
(1859-74). He was succeeded as rabbi in 1865 by 
Moses Mielziner, later senior pro- 
New Syna- fessor of the Hebrew Union College 
gogues, in Cincinnati, Ohio. Temple Emanu- 
1850-80. El lost the services of Merzbacher 
by death in 1857, when Dr. Samuel 
Adler entered its rabbinate. The “up-town” move- 
ment, which has so completely changed the aspect 


ish orphan asy- 
lum in the city was opened in West 29th street, 
in 1860, by the consolidated societies referred to 
above and now known as the Hebrew Benevolent 
and Orphan Asylum Society. Both the hospital 
and the orphan asylum were among the recipients 
of the generous benefactions of the philanthropist 
Judah Touro of New Orleans, who died in 1854, and 
whose bequests made it possible to undertake muck 
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charitable work throughout the country, The Mai- 
monides Library, established by the Independent 
Order of B'nai B'rith, opened. its doors Oct. 22, 
1851. | 

'The discriminations against American Jewish citi- 
zens of which Switzerland was guilty in the early * fif- 
ties" aroused the New York Jewish community to 
vigorous action, Jonas P. Levy and Alexander Kur- 
sheedt being especially concerned in the movement. 
The community, in 1858, also adopted concerted 
measures to secure national intervention in connec- 
tion with the Mortara affair, and this incident led 
the next year to the formation of the Board of Dele- 

gates of American Israelites, for secur- 

Board of ing amd maintaining Jewish civil and 
Delegates. religious rights at home and abroad, 

and in which New York influences 
were most prominent, though the organization was 
national in scope. Its first officers included Henry 
I. Hart, president; Gerson N. Hermann, treasurer 
(subsequently coroner); and Myer S. Isaacs, secre- 
tary—all of New York; and the activities of this 
body continued until it was merged in the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregationsin 1878. The New 
York Jews who achieved political prominence dur- 
ing this decade include Emanuel B. Hart (member 
of Congress from 1851 to 1858, president of the Board 
of Aldermer of the city, and surveyor of the port 
during the Buchanan administration) and Isaac Phil- 
lips, Who was appointed general appraiser by Pres- 
ident Pierce and was also grand master of the masons 
of the state of New York, 

The next decade includes the period of the Civil 
war, when many more New York Jews served in 
the field than their numerical proportion demanded, 

no fewer than 1,996 Jewish names 
During the from New York being in Simon Wolf's 
Civil War. lists in his ^ American Jew as Patriot, 

Soldier, and Citizen”; several Jews 
attained the rank of colonel. Jewish patriotism 
was conspicuous also in civil life. Thus, Joseph 
Seligman was one of the vice-presidents of the Union 
Square mass-meeting called in aid of the Union on 
April 20, 1861, during the Civil war, and his firm, J. & 
W. Seligman & Co., rendered the government signal 
service in maintaining its credit and floating its bonds, 
and was its fiscal agent for a Jong time. Rumor 
has it that President Grant offered the post of secre- 
tary of the treasury to Joseph Seligman. The New 
York Jewry also gave material aid to the Metropol- 
itan Fair in aid of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission in 1864. Michael Heilprin valiantly defended 
Judaism, in the columns of the “New York Trib- 
une,” carly in 1861, against the charge of justifying 
slavery, brought by M. J. Raphall. 

Among the early Republican antislavery workers 
in New York was A. J. Dittenhocfer, an elector on the 
Lincoln ticket in 1864 and who became judge of the 
marine court in New York (1862-64). During this 
period Jonas N. Phillips was president of the Board 
of Councilmen and acting mayor (1857); Joseph 
Ixoch was appointed civil justice (1869) and became 
later the first Jewish state senator of New York 
(1882-88). Albert Cardozo was elected justice of the 
Supreme Court in 1867, after having served as a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas, but was one of 


the judges whom the reform element drove out of 
office at the time of Tweed’s downfall (1871); one 
of the leaders in this reform movement was Simon 
Sterne of New York, secretary of the famous “ Com- 
mittee of Seventy,” who subsequently became the 
father of the legislation in restraint of railroad-rate 
discriminations and of the Federal Interstate Con. 
merce Act. Marcus Otterbourg became United States 
minister to Mexico about 1867, and subsequently was 
a police justice. ! 

On Nov. 5, 1868, the Hebrew Denevolent and Or. 
phan Asylum Society dedicated its orphan asylum in 
East 77th street, Benjamin I. Hart being its president 

| at this time and Dr. Herman Baar its 

Hebrew superintendent. Other Jewish chari- 

Orphan ties were called into existence about 

Asylum. the same time: the Hebrew Free 

School Association in 1864, on the in- 
itiative of the Rev. S. M. Isaacs and Hezekiah 
Kohn, Barnet L. Solomon becoming the first presi- 
dent; and the Purim Association in 1861, which for 
many years raised considerable sums of money for 
other Jewish charities. 

The best evidence of the material progress of the 
New York community during this period is afforded 
by the fact that Temple Emanu-El, on dedicating 
its synagogue at Fifth avenue and 48d street on 
Sept. 11, 1868, secured $708,575 from its members 
on the sale by auction of 2814 pews, leaving a surplus 
of over 586,000 beyond the entire cost of the land 
and structure—a most remarkable contrast to its 
balance-sheet of 1846, at the end of the first year of 
its history, when its total receipts were $1,520.27, 
In 1865 the able administration of Lewis May as 
president of this congregation began, and continued 
during several decades; James K. Gutheim was- 
chosen its associate English preacher in 1868. In - 
1866 the Reform congregation Adas Jeshurun, with. 
a synagogue in West 39th street, was organized, 
David Einhorn, who had become the leader of the 
Reform movement in America soon after his arrival 
in Baltimore in 1854, being called to the rabbinate. 
The Shaaray 'Tefillah congregation dedicated a new 
synagogue in West 44th street in May, 1869, while 
the ranks of. the Reform ministers were strength- 
ened by the arrival of Adolph Huebsch, who became 
rabbi of the Ahawath Chesed congregation in 1866. 
Dr. 8. Abrahams, who died in 1867, left bequests of 
rare magnitude for those days to the local Jewish 
charities. 

The year 1870 was signalized by the holding of a 
large Hebrew charity fair for the benefit of the 
Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, $101,675.50 
being realized—an enormous sum for that day. 
Owing to this addition to its funds, the Mount 

Sinai Hospital was enabled to erect. in 

Period 1872, a building at Lexington avenue 
1870- and 66th street. Hyman Blum suc- 
1881. ceeded Emanuel B. Hart as president 

of this institution in 1879. "The ne- 

cessity for new charitable organizations made itself 
felt during the period under consideration. It called 
into existence in 1872 the institution known as the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, though its 
beginnings can be traced farther back. The United 
Hebrew Charities was formed in 1874 for. the pur- 
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pose of administering extra-institutional relief, sev- | and worshiped in the new synagogue above referred 
eral other smaller societies being merged in it; for | to. Dr. Einhorn was succeeded in 1879 by his son-in- 
many years the name of Henry Rice has been iden- | law, Kaufmann Kohler, who continued to minister 
tified with the splendid work of this organization | to that congregation until 19083, maintaining its 
as its president and latterly that of Dr. Lee K. | standing asoneof the leading Reform congregations 
Frankel as its superintendent. The IIebrew Sanita- | in the country; he was the first in New York to in- 
rium, having a summer home for poor Jewish chil- | troduce Sunday services as supplementary to the 
dren at Far Rockaway, Long Island, dates back to | Saturday services (1880). Another congregation, in 
1876, the Young Men's Hebrew Association to 1874, | 1876, assumed the name Anshe Chesed, which had 
the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society to 1879 | been dropped in the amalgamation of the two con- 
(Mrs. Priscilla J. Joachimsen, its founder, being its | gregations just named into Temple Beth-El; this con- 
president from 1879 to 1893; succeeded by Morris | gregation now worships in East 112th street. The 
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Goodhart and, in 1897, by its present executive, | Congregation Hand-in-Hand, formed about 1870, 
Samuel D. Levy), and the Hebrew Technical School | was incorporated in 1887 as Temple Israel of Har- 
for Girls, under its former name, the Louis Down- | lem, of which for many years Maurice H. Harris has 
Town Sabbath and Day School (in honor of its | been rabbi and Daniel P. Hays president. The 
founder, Mrs. Minnie D. Louis), to 1880, Nathaniel | First Hungarian Congregation Ohab Zedek, now 
Myers being now its president. worshiping in Norfolk street, with Phillip Klein as 
As to congregational activities, the Ahawath | rabbi, was founded in 1872. Gustav Gottheil was 
Chesed congregation, under Dr. Huebsch’s guidance, | called to the pulpit of Temple Emanu-El in 1878, 
consecrated its synagogue at Lexington avenue and | and Henry S. Jacobs to that of the Congregation 
55th street in 1979. The Anshe Chesed congre- | Bnai Jeshurum in 1876. In 1871 F. de Sola Mendes 
gation, after erecting a synagogue at Lexington | became rabbi of Shaaray Tefillah, and his brother, 
avenue and 68d street (consecrated in 1878), consol- | H. Pereira Mendes, was called to the pulpit of the 
ilated the next year with the Adas Jeshurun con- TI. 
gregation; the minister of the latter congregation, 
David Einhorn, took charge of the new organization, 
which took the name Congregation Temple Beth-El | 


Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in 18 

In 1876 the Society for Ethical Culture was 
founded by Felix Adler, with the motto “Deed, 
not Creed," and as it has been supported principally 


New York 


by Jews it has detached many persons from their 
ancestral faith. It has organized valuable charita- 
ble and educational auxiliaries. The 
Ethical- American Jewish Publication Society, 
Culture founded in New York in 1872, ran a 
Movement. very brief course. In 1879 Philip 
Cowen, F. de Sola Mendes, and others 
founded the “ American Hebrew,” one of the lead- 
ing Jewish weeklies printed in the United States. 
Several Jews held responsible public offices be- 
tween 1870 and 1881; Philip J. Joachimson was a 
justice of the marine court from 1870 to 1876, and 
Myer S. Isaacs in 1880; Moritz Ellinger, who edited 
the “ Jewish Times” in New York from 1868 to 1880, 
was a coroner of the city, as was Gerson N. Her- 
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by the attempted exclusion of Jews from summer 
hotels, and which has come to the surface ever since 
in many sections notwithstanding laws penalizin e it. 
Its first marked exhibition was at the Grand Union 
Hotel at Saratoga, then managed by Judge Hilton 
on behalf of A. T. Stewart, and it was soon after- 


ward taken up in various suburbs of New York, 


notwithstanding the indignant protests of cultured 
Christians and Jewish residents. 

Statistics of the Jews of the United States were 
first carefully gathered about 1876 by the Board of 
Delegates of American Israelites and the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, and these repre- 
sented the Jewish population of New York city in 
1878 as 60,000. By the year 1881, when Russian 
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mann; Joseph Blumenthal served as a member of 
the New York assembly in 1874, and again for a 
term beginning in 1988; Leo C. Dessar and Jacob 
Hess served in the same assembly in 1875. After 


this date the list of New York Jews serving in 


the state legislature becomes too large to be 
given here, but it seems strange that forty years 
elapsed after Mordecai Myers’ last term expired in 
1884 before another Jew was elected to cither branch 
of the legislature, and the relatively smaller activity 
of New York Jewsin politics prior to the “ eighties,” 
as compared with those of the South, for instance, 
has been often commented upon. The early sum- 
mer of 1877 was marked by the commencement of 
the form of social prejudice which makes itself felt 


| 
| 
| 
| 


persecutions began to drive thousands of Jews 
every year to America, the Jews of New York had 
become important factors in almost every branch of 
commercial and professional life and were main- 
taining a system of charities unequaled by those of 
any other communion of the city, though the per- 
centage of those requiring charitable aid was very 
small. 

From 1881 to 1904: The stream of Russian 
immigration, which began to assume very large 
proportions in 1881, has, at least numerically, en- 
tirely transformed New York Jewry. Before that 
year the percentage of Jews from Russia and Poland 
resident in New York was quite small. The enor- 
mous increase of the Jewish population of the city 
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since that date is to be accounted for principally 
py emigration from those countries, and nearly 
all the newcomers have had to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder. Serious problems have thus been 
presented by the need of relieving the distress in- 
cident to this increase and of providing means of 
livelihood for the unprepared ; and the 

The Rus- problem of educating and American- 
sian Immi- izing them has proved equally seri- 
gration. ous. These have been met with re- 
markable success, notwithstanding the 

development of congested districts in the lower east 
side of the city, where the Jewish population is 
densest, as also in other sections cf the city, in 


needed. The emergency called forth a princely gift 
to the community from Jacob H. Schiff, whose name 
thereafter became widely known in connection 
with the philanthropic activities of the New York 
community. In 1882 some oppressive prosecutions 
of New York Jews for violations of the Sunday 
laws, notwithstanding their observance of Saturday 
as their Sabbath, led to a judicial decision by Judge 
Arnoux to the effect that existing statutes exempt- 
ing persons who observed another day as Sabbath 
from the operation of certain of these laws were of 
doubtful constitutionality (and constituted mere de- 
fenses, while not preventing prosecutions), but this 
narrow construction of the law has not prevailed. 


" 
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Harlem and Brownsville. While some of the new- 
comers have already attained considerable commer- 
cial suecess, the large majority of them have swelled 
the ranks of the humblest wage-earners. | 

Early in the course of the Russian persecutions a 
mass-meeting of New York’s most representative 
citizens was held at Chickering Hall Feb. 1, 1883, 
at the call of ex-President Grant and other promi- 
nent Christians, to express sympathy with the 
persecuted Jews in the Russian empire; Mayor 
Grace presided, and ex-Secretary of State Evarts and 
other distinguished speakers delivered addresses. 
But it was recognized that assistance at home, 
and not mere protests against Russia’s course, was 


In Nov., 1888, the Hebrew Technical Institute was 
organized; James H. Hoffman was the first presi- 
dent of this institution; he was succeeded, at his 
death, by Joseph B. Bloomingdale. 
The New York Jewry joined in the celebration of 
the centenary of Sir Moses Montefiore in 1884, its 
principal memento of the occasion 
The being the foundation, in that year, of 
Montefiore the Montefiore Home for Chronic 
Centenary. Invalids; Henry S. ^ llen was the first 
president of the society, but he was 
soon afterward succeeded by Jacob H. Schiff. A 
fair held in 1886 in aid of this institution realized 
8158,090.11, and this enabled the society to erect its 


New York 


present building (1888), which since has been en- 
larged. In 1884 the building of the Hebrew Benev- 
olent and Orphan Asylum Society, referred to above, 
was dedicated, Jesse Seligman being its president 
at the time. The necessity of raising funds with 
which to develop the educational work required in 
the lower East Side led to another fair in 1889, 
which realized about $125,000; this was used in the 
erection of the Hebrew Institute building, at Jeffer- 
son street and East Broadway, which was completed 
in 1891. The Aguilar Library, which had branches 
in various sections of the city, but which was re- 
cently merged in the New York Public Library, was 
founded in 1886. In the same year the Jewish The- 
ological Seminary was established in New York. 
As regards congregational activity, many of the 
hundreds of Orthodox congregations established in 
the lower section of the city were founded soon after 
the immigration of 1882 began. Of the larger con- 
gregations, the D'nai Jeshurun consecrated its new 
synagogue at Madison avenue and 65th street in 
1884; the Congregation Dnee Scholom, in East 5th 
Street, was formcd in Dec., 1885; and the Congrega- 
tion Zichron Ephraim, worshiping in 67th street, 
was organized in 1889, with Dr. Bernard Drachman 
asrabbi. Dr. Joseph Silverman was elected associ- 
ate rabbi of Temple Emanu-El in 1888, and soon aft- 
erward instituted supplementary Sunday services 
there; and before the end of that decade Maurice H. 
Harris and Rudolph Grossman became ministers of 
Temple Israel and Beth-El respectively, Grossman 
being associate minister to Kaufmann Kohler. In 
1889 the Emanu-El Sisterhood was founded by Gus- 
tav Gottheil, with the idea of securing personal serv- 
ice in charitable fields from the ladies of that congre- 
gation, and the other congregations thereafter formed 
similar organizations, which together comprise the 
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Progress Club, Central Park West, New York. 


Federation of Sisterhoods (Mrs. William Eisenstein, 
president) and share in the work of the United He- 
brew Charities. 

The Russian Jewish persecutions stimulated into 
action the genius of Emma Lazarus, Judaism's most 
distinguished American writer. In 1886 Benjamin 
F. Peixotto, who had been United States consul- 
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general to Rumania, founded the “Menorah” (a 
monthly); and in 1882 the * Hebrew Standard ? was 
founded. In the field of politics New York Jews 
were more active during this decade than ever bo. 
fore. Adolph L. Sanger was elected president of 
the Board of Aldermen in 1885, Samuel A. Lewis in 
1874, and Theodore W. Myers comptroller of the 
Oscar 8. Straus served as United States 
minister to Turkey from 1887 to 1890 and from 1897 
to 1900, and was thereafter appointed member of the 
Permanent International Board of Arbitration at The 
Hague, in succession to ex-President Harrison. El. 
win Einstein served as a member of Congress from 
New York city from 1879 to 1881, and Simon M. 
Ehrlieh, Joseph E. Newburger, Sampson Lachman. 
Joseph Koch, Henry M. Goldfogle, Leo C. Dessar, 
and Joseph H. Stiner served as judges in the minor 
courts of the city. 

A decade after the commencement of the inrush 
of Russian immigration the necessity of organized 
relief along charitable and educational lines became 
even more marked than previously. In 1890 the 
Beth Israel Hospital was founded, and three years 
later the Lebanon Hospital opened its doors, both of 
them, the former in particular, being created largely 
through the efforts of recent Russian immigrants in 
aid of their poorer fellow countrymen. The same 
observation applies also to the Hebrew Gemilath 
Chassodim (Free Loan Association), founded in 1892, 
The demands upon the Hebrew Institute became 
daily more pressing, and accordingly a fair in aid of 
that institution as well as of the Hebrew Technical 

Institute was arranged in 1895, which 
1891-1904. realized approximately $100,000. The 
Hebrew Institute, reorganized in 1893, 
with Isidor Straus as president, under the name of 
the Educational Alliance, became a wonderfully cf- 


fective agency in the Americanization of the Russian 


Jews of the lower East Side. The Brightside Day 
Nursery was founded in 1894 to care for the infants 
of wage-earning women of the same vicinity during 
the mothers’ working hours, and the Hebrew Infant 
Asylum was chartered in April, 1895. 
Philanthropists abroad, about this time, began to 
realize that the problem of caring for the hundreds 
of thousands of needy Jews thrown upon New 
York’s resources through bigotry and persecution 
was not the concern of the New York Jewry alone, 
and accordingly the Baron and Baroness de Hirsch 
came nobly forward and assumed part of the burden. 
In 1891 the former founded the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund with an initial endowment of $2,500,000, Myer 
5. Isaacs being the president of its trustees from that 
date until his death in 1904. In 1897 the widowed 
Baroness Clara de Hirsch erected a Home for Work- 
ing Girls in New York at a cost of $200,000, attach- 
ing to it an endowment of $600,000. In May, 1900, 
the Young Men's Hebrew Association dedicated a 
building at Lexington avenue and 92d street which 
had been given it by Jacob H. Schiff. In celebra- 
tion of his seventieth birthday Solomon Locb (the 
father-in-law of Jacob H. Schiff) erected the United 
Hebrew Charities building at Second avenue and 
21st street (May, 1899). In May, 1901, the Bedford 
County Sanitarium of the Montefiore Home was 
completed. March 18, 1904, the new buildings of 
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the Mount Sinai Hospital in Madison avenue (be- 
tween 100th and 101st streets) were dedicated; over 
$1,500,000 was raised for its building fund; for a 

number of years Isaac Wallach has 


Jewish been its president. April 26, 1908, 
Theo- the building of the Jewish Theo- 
logical logical Seminary in West 128d street 
Seminary. was erected, Jacob H. Schiff provi- 


ding for its cost; Solomon Schechter, 
who had been called to that post fron Cambridge, 
‘neland, the year before, being the president of 
the seminary. The Jewish Theological Seminary 
is the reorganized New York Seminary, referred to 
above, for which an endowment fund of over 9900, - 
00) was secured by individual subscription. In 
the death of Leonard Lewisohn March 5, 1902, the 
New York community lost one of its most gencrous 
members; his brother Adolph Lewisohn, through 
such gifts as $125,000 to the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute (1908), $75,000 to the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls (a year earlier), and about $250,000 
io Columbia University for the erection of a build- 
ing for the School of Mines (1904), entered the same 
category. dames Loeb subscribed $500,000 toward 
the foundation and endowment of a new conserva- 
tory of music, and Joseph Pulitzer gave $1,000,000 
to endow a school of journalism in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Meyer Guggenheim and sons, Henry L. 
Einstein, Abraham Steinam, the children of Meyer 
Lehman, and scores of others who might be men- 
tioned if space permitted have all made munificent 
gilts on single occasions to charity. 

The congregational activity of the New York 
community during the period under review remains 
to be chronicled. Temple Beth-El dedicated its 
synagogue at Fifth avenue and 76th street in 1891 ; 
in 1899 Dr. Samuel Schulman became associate min- 
ister of that congregation, and sole officiating min- 
ister in 1908, on Kaufmann Kohler’s accession to the 
presidency of Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 
The Congregation Shaaray Tefillah erected a new 
synagogue in. West 89d street in 1893, and the Shear- 
ith Israel congregation consecrated its new edifice at 
Central Park West and 70th street on May 19, 1597. 
The Rodef Sholom eongregation purchased the syn- 
agogue at Lexington avenue and 68d street from the 

Temple Beth-El in 1891, and has since 

Ministerial worshiped there, first under Aaron 

Changes. Wise, then under Rudolph Grossman; 

i the Congregation Ahawath Chesed 

elected Dr. Alexander Kohut as successor to Huebsch 

in 1884, and on his death May, 1894, D. Davidson, 
whose successor was Dr. Isaac S. Moses. 

Joseph M. Asher became rabbi of the B’nai Jeshu- 
run congregation in succession to Stephen S. Wise, 
who had succeeded Henry S. Jacobs. In 1894 the 
Congregation Agudath Jesharim, East 86th street, 
was organized, with A. Calman as rabbi. The per- 
secutions of the Jews in Rumania senta large number 
of Rumanian Jews to New York, beginning about 
1899, though the first Rumanian-American congre- 
gation had been organized in New York in 1885. 
The removal “up-town " of large numbers of Jews 
who had formerly lived on the lower East Side led 
to the formation of a number of Jewish congrega- 
tions in Harlem, the Congregation Chaari Zedek of 


Harlem, in West 118th street, for instance, being 
organized by former members of the Chaari Zedek 
congregation in Henry street; L. Zinsler became 
their rabbi. In 1892 the Council of Jewish Women 
was formed, as an outcome of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions held in connection with the Chicago World's 
Fair; its largest section exists in New York. 

It would, of course, be quite impossible, even in a 
large tome, to give an exhaustive enumeration of the 
numerous Jewish congregations and charitable soci- 
eties of New York city, and the limits of an article 
like this make it necessary to consider only some of 
the most important ones. Dr. David Blaustein, the 
superintendent of the Educational Alliance, speak- 
ing before the National Conference of Jewish Chari- 
ties at a meeting in New York in May, 1904, said of 
the section of the city south of Houston street and. 
east of the Bowery that it contained 5,897 tenements, 
in which lived 64,268 families, having 84 different 
occupations; it contained 806 synagogues and only 
29 churches. Besides its 48 public schools, it con- 
tained 807 hadarim attended by 8,616 boys and 861 
girls. It maintained four Jewish theaters. He 
estimated that over $1,000,000 a year is spent for 
charitable purposes by the Jewish inhabitants of 
this section. Mr. Jacob A. Riis, who may well be 
described as one of the best-informed students of this 
district, says in his work entitled “A Ten Years’ 
War,” concerning the blocks of tenements inhabited 
by poor Jewsof this section: 

* The poorer they are, the higher rent do they pay, and the 
more do they crowd to make it up between them. They brought 
nothing, neither money nor artisan skill—nothing but their con- 
suming energy —to our land, and their one gift was their greatest 
offense. And yet, if ever there was material for citizenship, 
this Jew is such material. Alone of all our immigrants he comes 
to us without a past, He has no country to renounce, no ties 
to forget. . . . He is not always choice in method ; he often of- 
fends. But he succeeds. He is the yeast of any slum if given 
time. If it will not let him go, it must rise with him. . . . I, for 
one, am a firm believer in this Jew and in his boy. Ignorant 
they are, but with a thirst for knowledge that surmounts any 
barrier. The boy takes all the prizes in the school." As to the 
Jew in the sweat-shop, Riis says: * He had to do something, 
and he took to the clothes-malsers’ trade as that which was mast 
quickly learned. ‘The increasing crowds, the tenement, and his 
grinding poverty made the soil, wherein the evil thing grew 
rank. The Jew is the victim of the mischief quite as much as he 
has helped it on.” 


In New York educational institutions many Jews 
are teachers and principals, while special reference 
should be made to Henry M. Leipziger, 

Academic supervisor of public-school lectures; 
Positions. Julia Richman, district superintend- 
ent of schools; and Edwin R. À. Se- 

ligman, Morris Loeb, Adolph Werner, Richard Gott- 
heil, Adolphe Cohn, A. S. Isaacs, Alice Isaacs, H. 
Jacoby, and Abraham Jacobi, who hold academic 
positions in the higher educational institutions of 
New York. Annie Nathan Meyer was one of the 
founders of Barnard College. Among leaders in 
university circles of a few decades previous were 
George J. Adler, of German dictionary fame; I. 
Nordheimer, the Orientalist; and Selig Newman, 
the Hebraist. Heinrich Conried, as executive head 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, may be specially 
referred to as one of many notable instances of 
Jewish activity in musical and dramatic circles in 
New York. Several widely read newspapers, daily 
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and weekly, published in Yiddish, are maintained 
in New York. 

The Tenement House Commission appointed by 
the legislature of 1894 devoted itself very largely to 
the phenomena of overcrowding in Jewish tene- 
ments, and improved conditions somewhat by secur- 

ing the enactment of legislation which 

Recent led to the tearing down of some of 

Events. the worst of these structures, The 

overcrowded conditions in this section 
gave rise to a considerable amount of vice and (on 
the part of a conspicuous few who enjoyed police 
protection) crime; as a result, in 1901 the issue of 
“ protection for the homes” became an important one 
in the mayoralty campaign of that year, in which 
Seth Low was elected, largely because the East 
Side had been 
aroused to the 
need of protect- 
ing its homes; ` 
Isidor Straus, as iy 
president of the l 
Educational Al- 
liance, and M. 
Warley Platzek 
were particu- 
larly prominent 
among the Jews 
who were work- 
ing for these re- 
forms. The 
funeral of Chief 
Rabbi Jacob Jo- 
seph, who had 
become chief 
rabbi of a num- 
ber of Russian 
Jewish congre- 
gations in 
1886, gave rise 
to a riot in 
the streets of 
New York on 
July 20, 1902; 
this riot, how- 
ever, was quite 
unpremeditated, 


and was chiefly 
an outbreak 


of mischievousness provoked by the unwonted 
spectacle of thousands of aliens participating in 
the funeral procession with unwonted demonstrative 
signs of grief. The police protection afforded had 
been inadequate; and the mayor promptly appointed 
a committee to investigate the riot; administrative 
changes were made, various police officers were dis- 
ciplined,and the principal rioters were promptly pun- 
ished by the criminal courts. Many New York Jews 
served as volunteers in the Spanish-American war. 
In connection with the Kishinef massacres several 
huge mass-meetings were held in New York, the 
principal one, at Carnegie Hall (May 27, 1908), 
being presided over by Mayor Seth Low and ad- 
dressed by ex-President Cleveland; the plan of 
petitioning the czar through the diplomatic officers 
of the United States, which was espoused by Presi- 


Grand Theater, Grand Street, New York. 


(From a photograph.) 


dent Roosevelt, originated with Leo N. Levi of New 
York, presidentof the Independent OrderB’ nai B’rith, 

Organized efforts have been made, with the coop- 
eration of charitable organizations in other sections 
of the country, to relieve the congestion in the most 
crowded portions of the city, and a “removal office” 
has been opened to that end. Indigence and over- 


crowding have naturally caused an increase of crime 


among the Jews of New York, and a society to aid 
Jewish prisoners, and a Jewish Protectorate Asso- 
ciation, have been organized, though until recent 
times the conspicuously clean record in this respect 
of the Jews of New York was frequently commented 
upon. 

Numerous Zionist organizations have been formed 
in New York. Jewish social clubs of all kinds exist in 
New York, some 
having  luxuri- 
ous club-houses 
of their own. 

The great nu- 
merical increase 
of the New York 
Jewish com- 
munity led to 
various efforts 
to form organi- 
zations of Jew- 
ish voters, but 
these designs 
have been 
successfully 
thwarted, and it 
has been repeat- 
edly demon- 
strated that 
normally there 
is no “solid 
Jewish vote,” 
and that the 
Jewish voters 
are quite fairly 
distributed 
among the vari- 
ous political 
parties. The 
number of Jews 


coming to the 
front in public 


life, however, increases with the growth of Jewish 
population and with longer residence in, and fuller 
identification with tle interests of, the city. New 
York had among its representatives in 

In Pub- the Constitutional Convention of 1894 
lic Life. Edward Lauterbach, Louis Marshall, 
Joseph J. Green, Jacob Marks, Aaron 

Herzberg, and M. Warley Platzek, the two first- 
named being influential in framing the important 
charity and judiciary articles respectively of that 
convention. Inthe same year Nathan Straus, whose 
activity in providing pure Pasteurized milk for the 
children of New York and other citics deserves men- 
tion here, refused the nomination for mayor of the 
city tendered by the Tammany Hall organization. 
His brother, Isidor Straus, was elected a member of 
Congress carly in the same year; during the period 
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under consideration Jefferson M. Levy, Henry M. 
Goldfogle, and Montague Lessler also were elected 
to Congress. Randolph Guggenheimer served as 
president of the Municipal Council of New York 
from 1898 to 1902, Jacob A. Cantor (previously 
leader of the Democratic party in the state senate) 
as president of the Borough of Manhattan ; Nathaniel 
Elsberg has been one of the leaders of his party in 
tlie state Senate for the last six years; and Mitchell 
L. Erlanger was elected sheriff of New York 
county in 1908. Judicial positions on the Supreme 
Court bench were occupied during this period by 
Ww. N. Cohen (1897), David Leventritt (1899), Samuel 
Greenbaum (1901), and Alfred Steckler. J. E. New- 
burger is a Judge of the Court of General Sessions, 
while E. A. Jacob, Stiner, Hoffman, Leon Sanders, 
Herman Joseph, and Julius M. Mayer have sat in 
minorcourts. The last-mentioned was elected attor- 
ney-general of the state in 1904. 


While New York unquestionably contains more 


Jewish inhabitants than any other city in the world, 
this has not been the case very long, though Jew- 
ish settlements took place there, under the Dutch 
administration, earlicr than in any other city within 
the present limits of the United States. "Thus, while 
the first two hundred years in the history of New 
York are important, particularly in connection with 
the evolution of the conditions fundamental to the 
present New York Jewry, it was reserved for the 
last half-century to create the distinctive numerical 
and economic conditions characterizing the Jewish 
community of New York city at the present day. 
Appreciable Jewish migration to New York began 
in 1654, but as late as 1826 the Jewish population 
was approximately only 950, out of an estimated 
total Jewish population in the United States.of 6,000 
(Gilman, quoting Isaac Harby, in the “ North Amer- 
ican Review,” 1826, p. 73). This total was reached 
from approximately half that number in about 1812, 
when, according to a contemporary New York esti- 
mate, the total Jewish population of the United 
States was only 8,000 (“Publications Am. Jew. 
Mist. Soc.” vi. 141, 148; ix. 96). In 1841 the New 
York Jewry contained a population of about 10,000, 
having distanced Charleston, S. C., very soon after 
1826, in which year the Jewish population of that 
city is supposed to have slightly exceeded that of 


New York. It was soon after this date, largely in 

consequence of the European revolutionary fer- 

ments of 1848, that German Jewish migration in- 
creased in geometric progression. 
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— — Present Condition: There is reason for regard- 
ing as conservative the estimate of Joseph Jacobs, 
giving a population of 672,000. All immigrants are 
recorded and examined at Ellis Island, and since Oct. 
1, 1884, the United Hebrew Charities, through its 
representatives there, has kept complete statistics 
of arrivals, their intended destination, 
and their nationality, sex, etc. From 
these statistics it appears that between 
the date named and June 30, 1904, 
there arrived by steamship 694,172 Jewish immi- 
grants, of whom 504,181 were bound for New York. 
Of thenumber arrivingat Canadian portsand reach- 
ing New York overland there is no means of forming 
an estimate, but that it is not inconsiderable may be 
inferred f10m the facts brought out by the British 
Royal Commission on Alien Immigration and the 
debate in the House of Commons. It transpired 
that the majority of aliens arriving at English 
ports were on their way to America, and that a large 
proportion of these went through Canadian ports; 
that half of them went to New York may fairly be 
assumed. In 1880 the census taken by the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations disclosed a Jew- 
ish population of 60,000. These, with the 500,000 
reported by the United Hebrew Charities, with the 
immigration by way of Canada, with the number 
arriving between 1880 and 1884 (which years saw the 
first large immigration from Russia and probably 
brought 60,000 Jews to New York), and with the 
natural increase in all these groups, leave the esti- 
mate of 672,000 under rather than over the real 
number. Of thefive boroughs which constitute the 
citv, Richmond and Queens have only a few thou- 
sand eaeh; Brooklyn has about 100,000; and the 


boroughs of Bronx and Manhattan, forming the old 
city of New York, have the remainder. In the Bor- 


ough of Bronx there are about 50,000, and in Man- 
hattan something over 500,000 in a total population 
in that borough of about 2,000,000. 

In Manhattan about 100,000, being the old resi- 
dents with their natural increase and accretions, are 
scattered throughout the borough. About 30,000 
are in the Harlem section bounded on the south and 
north respectively by 100th and 120th streets, and 
on the east and west by Second and Lenox avenues 
— jn all a territory of about one-half a square mile. 

Most of these formerly lived on the 


Popula- 
tion. 


Distribu- lower East Side, but the growing con- 
tion. gestion and their own improving ma- 


terial condition induced them to re- 
move to this section. They represent a community 
with no wealthy members, but without an excessive 
number of very poor. 
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The section known as the lower East Side is ap- 


proximately bounded by Madison street on the south, 
Houston street on the north, the Bowery on the 
west, and the East River on the east, and covers : 
territory about one square mile in extent. Within 
this square mile live 350,000 Jews—some of them 
under conditions of overcrowding impossible to de- 


scribe. In May, 1904, David Blaustein, superin- 


tendent of the Educational Alliance, took a census 
of the district and found 64,268 families; at five 
persons per family, this would vive a total of over 
920,000. As many of these families keep one or 
more boarders, consisting of single men, or of mar- 
ried men whose families are still in Europo, it is 
evident that the total for the section must be rather 


more than 890,000. Necessarily, with so large a 


resenting 43,988 individuals, who appeared at the 
United Hebrew Charities in the past fiscal year (1904) 
only 35 (or one-third of 1 per cent) had applied for 
assistance prior to 1889, while 5,525, representing 

19,957 individuals, had never before 


United applied. "Theexpendituresof tho Uni. 
Hebrew ted Hebrew Charities in the past year 


Charities. (1904), including cost of administra. 
tion, were $228,000. Of this amount 
over $41,000 was granted to 570 pensioners (chiefly 
aged persons or women whose children have not yet 
reached the carning age), leaving for administration 
and general relief $187,000 to 44,000 persons, or 
about $4 per capita per annum. That the money is 
not expended upon permanent. dependents is con- 
clusively shown by these figures. 


OLD JEWISH CEMETERY, WEST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
(From a photograph.) 


population in so small a territory, there must be an 
overwhelming proportion of poor. While the vast 
majority is normally self-supporting, the excess of 
income over minimum expenditure is so meager that 
any untoward circumstance will turn the scale: 
protracted sickness on the part of any member of the 
family, or brief sickness on the part of the bread- 
winner; commercial depression, or a strike or lock- 
out, will cause temporary dependence. Hence it is 
that the United Hebrew Charities is so frequently 
called upon—in ten years it has dealt with 70,000 in- 
dividual cases, each involving on an average about 
four persons per case. In all but an insignificant 
number of instances the relief required was only of 
a temporary nature. Of the 10,334 applicants, rep- 


The United Hebrew Charities is housed at Second 
avenue and 21st street, in the Hebrew Charities 
Building, erected for it and for similar organizations 
that require office-room there, by Solomon Loeb. In 
addition to furnishing temporary relicf in money or 
supplies and caring for its pensioners, the Charities 
maintains a workroom in which women with chil- 
dren to support are instructed in the use of the sew- 
ing-machine and are paid during the period of in- 
struction. Itretainsa physician and nurses, who not 
only care for the consumptive in his home, but teach 
him how to live so as to endanger his family to the 
least possible extent; and it administers a Self- 
Support Fund with sufficient liberality to establish 
many recipients in business and make them self- 
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supporting. The organization publishes a monthly 
magazine entitled “Jewish Charity,” devoted to the 
consideration of all questions of a. philanthropic 
nature. For several years attempts were made to 
secure, in the work of the United Hebrew Charities, 
a closer cooperation on the part of the East Side 
community, and in the early part of the year 1904 
two subordinate organizations were established— 
District No. 1 in East Broadway, and District No. 
9inLudlowstreet. All applicants for relief residing 
in these districts are referred to them, and the entire 
administration of the two districts is in the hands of 
persons residing in them, the funds being provided 
by the parent organization. 

Allied with the Charities and aiding it in investi- 
gation and relief is the Federation of Sisterhoods, 
composed of fifteen organizations of women con- 
nected for the most part with the various leading 
congregations. The Sisterhood of Temple Emanu-El, 
the first organized, has its own home at 918 East 82d 
street, where, in addition to aiding the poor, it con- 
ducts an employment bureau. Other organizations 
have their own homes, and support, besides, classes 
of various kinds in the lower part of the city. 

The Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum So- 
ciety no longer engages in general relief-work. In- 

stead it makes an annual appropria- 

Asylums tionof $95,000 or 880,000 to the United 

for Hebrew Charities, which becomes its 
Children. almoner. Itconfines itsown: activities 
to the 1,008 orphans committed to or 
taken under its charge. For those placed in its care 
hy the city authorities it receives from the city 
treasury 8104 per annum per capita. In the last 
fiscal year it received in this way 994,500; its ex- 
penditures were $200,000. The orphanage of the 
socicty is situated in Amsterdam avenue (between 
136th and 138th streets). The society administers a 
fund of $100,000 given it by Emanuel Lehman to en- 
able graduates of the institution to acquire trades or 
professions. An institution somewhat similar to it, 
but not confining its work to orphans, is the He- 
brew Sheltering Guardian Socicty, situated at Grand 
Bowevard and 150th street, where 650 homeless 
children are cared for. The amount expended by 
itin the last fiscal year was $106,000, to which the 
city of New York contributed 369,000. The care 
of children under five years of age is entrusted to 
the Hebrew Infant Asylum, situated at 909 Eagle 
avenue, Borough of Bronx, which has charge of 
151 children. It expended in the last fiscal year 
$31,000, toward which the city of New York con- 
tributed $16,000. 

The helpless old are as well cared for as the help- 
les young. At125 West 105th street the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews provides a refuge for 
236 ‘men and women at an expenditure, in 1908, of 

$42,000. Similar in character is the 

Aged Poor Home for the Aged at 40 Gouverneur 
and the street, on the East Side, maintained by 
Hospitals. ihe Daughters of Jacob, and having 
accommodations for about 20 persons. 

Another home for the aged is maintained at 210 
Madison street by the Hachnoseth Orchim Society, 
Which also cares for and houses friendless immi- 
grants at the time of their arrival in New York. It 
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will soon occupy a more commodious establishment 
at 229 and 281 East Broadway. Like the home of 
the Daughters of Jacob, this is maintained and con- 
ducted aimost exclusively by residents of the Hast 
Side. 

Another institution similarly maintained and con- 
ducted is Beth Israel Hospital at Jefferson and 
Cherry streets, This is a modern and completely 
equipped hospital and dispensary with 100 beds, 
which gave treatment last year to 807 patients at 
an expenditure of $25,600, of which the city of New 
York contributed $6,900. 

Lebanon Hospital at Westchester avenue and 
150th street, Borough of The Bronx, treated in the 
last fiscal year 2,000 patients at an expense of 563,000, 
toward which the city treasury contributed $14,000. 
In 1908, in cooperation with the United Hebrew 
Charities, it established a convalescent home in 
which patients discharged either from its own or a 
sister hospital and not yet sufficiently recovered to 
proceed with their daily toil may remain the week or 
fortnight necessary to regain full strength. 

The largest, most modern, and most complete of 
the communal institutions is Mount Sinai Hospital, 
covering with its dispensary and training-school for 
nurses an entire block (between 100th and 101st 
streets and Fifth and Madison avenues) These 
buildings were dedicated and occupied in the spring 
of 1904. During the past fiscal year, when the hos- 
pital had not yet taken possession of its new quar- 
ters, it treated 8,540 patients at an expenditure of 
$152,000, the city contributing $29,500. 

The Montefiore Home cares for those who, by 
reason of the protracted or incurable nature of their 
illness, can not be admitted to the ordinary hospitals. 
Its building isin Broadway, between 138th and 139th 

streets; one of its departments is given 
Montefiore to a thorough system of hydropathy 
Home. under the supervision of Dr. Simon 
Baruch. A few years ago the direct- 
ors of the Montefiore Home established at Bedford, 
Westchester County, N. Y., a sanatorium where suf- 
ferers in the early stages of consumption are cared 
for. That the need for the Montefiore Home is far 
greater than its capacity is shown by the fact that 
while 466 patients were admitted during the past 
fiscal year, 831 applicants were refused admission 
for lack of room. "The total number of patients 
treated during the year (466 being admitted during 
the year and 885 being carried over from the previ- 
ous year) was 851, the total cost being $141,000, of 
which about 850,000 was expended at the country 
sanatorium and the remainder at the city home. 

The Sanitarium for Hebrew Children maintains 
a summer home at Rockaway Park, L. I., and dur- 
ing the summer it takes parties of mothers and chil- 
dren from the tenement-houses to its seashore place. 
About 20,000 annually are so benefited at a cost of 
about $20,000. | 

The Jewish Working Girls' Vacation Society 
maintains two summer homes, one at Bellport, L. I., 
and the other at Big Indian, N. Y., where working 
girls are enabled to spend a fortnight each at a nom- 
inal charge, the difference between the amount so 
taken and the actual cost being made up by the 
society. 
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Apart from societies connected with congrega- 
tions, the foregoing list practically covers the more 
important organizations dealing with the physical 
side of the problem confronting the New York com- 
munity. There are, in addition, such institutions 
as the Nurses’ Settlement, whose excellent work 
under the leadership of Lillian D. Wald makes it a 
model for settlement workers. It is not entirely 
Jewish in its management or support, although its 
work is chiefly among the Jews of the East Side. 
So, too, with the Maternity Hospital and with Saint 
Mark's Hospital; the management of these is en- 
tirely non-Jewish, but by reason of the location of 
the institutions their beneficiaries are largely Jews. 


secular and Jewish training is very limited. 


The 
provisions generally for religious education are not 
adequate. On the East Side religious education jg 
largely imparted through the heder. There are 
nearly 400 hadarim holding daily sessions, and it jg 
estimated that they cost about $120,000 per annum 
to maintain. The Talmud Torah schools, of which 
the Machzikei, with 1,000 pupils, at 225 East Broad- 
way, is the most important, meet daily. The He- 
brew free schools (for the past few years under 
the management of the Educational Alliance) in- 
sure religious education for about 2,800 children, of 
whom about S80 per cent are girls. In the older 
community religious education is mainly, though 


PART OF CEMETERY OF TEMPLE EMANU-EL CONGREGATION, CYPRESS HILLS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
(From a photograph.) 


Secular education is cared for both through pri- 
vate channels and by the great public-school system, 
anging from the kindergarten to the 

Education. collegiate training of the College of 
the City of New York (for boys) and 

the Normal College (for girls). To such an extent 
do the Jews avail themselves of the public schools 
that the rosters of the public high schools and the 
City College show a Jewish attendance vastly in 
excess of the ratio of Jewish population: at the lat- 
ter more than 75 per cent of the students are Jews. 
Probably because the public schools are so well at- 
tended, the number of private schools giving both 


not exclusively, confined to that given in the Sun- 
day-schools attached to the congregations. These 
| have, with some exceptions, one ses- 


Religious sion weekly. In addition to the Bun- 
Instruc-  day-school which each congregation 
tion. conducts for the children of its own 


members, many of the leading congre- 

gations maintain similar schools for the chiidren 

ofthe poor. These schools are usually established 

away from the synagogue and in the neighborhoods 
which they are intended to benefit. 

The lack of well-qualified religious teachers 

prompted the management of the Jewish Theolog- 
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ical Seminary of America to establish a class for 
the training of teachers (1902). The seminary’s 
library of Judaica—a large part of which is the 
wift of Mayer Sulzberger—is one of the most valu- 
able in the world and is preserved in a fire-proof 
room. constructed for the purpose. Here also are 
kept the records of the American Jewish Historical 
Society. 

There is, aside from religious teaching, a varied 
and great educational activity. The Educational 
Alliance, With a daily attendance of nearly 7,000, 
is located at East Broadway and Jefferson street, 

and is the active center. In addition 


Educa- to its Hebrew free schools, carried on 
tional partly in the main building and partly 
Alliance. in Branch A, at 624 East 5th street, it 


conducts classes for immigrants (for- 
merly carried on by the Baron de Hirsch Fund), 
where 450 newly arrived children and adults are 
tuught English and prepared for entrance into the 
public day- and night-schools. There is also a class 
for * melammedim," where these foreign teachers of 
Hebrew are taught English. For young men and 
women there are innumerable clubs, classes, and 
dramatic and literary societies, and for young wom- 
en, cooking, dressmaking, and millinery classes. A 
gymnasium and roof-garden also are provided; a 
People’s Synagogue is conducted on Sabbaths and 
holy days (A. M. Radin being rabbi), and an after- 
noon service for children, at which various rabbis of 
the city ofliciate in turn. On the fourth floor of the 
building is a free library, part of the New York 
Public Library system, and in East Broadway, in an 
annex to the main building, are living-rooms for the 
superintendent and chief workers. A building in 
Madison street is occupied by Branch B of the AHi- 
ance, and in this classes are conducted by young 
men and women who were themselves in earlier 
days recipients of the advantages of the institution. 
The expenditures of the Alliance in the last fiscal 
year were 387,000. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute, at 384 and 36 
Stuyvesant place, provides technical education of a 
high grade to 250 young men at an annual cost of 
829.000. The Louis A. Steinam School of Metal- 
Working, established by Abram Steinam in memory 
of his son, forms part of the plant of the institution. 
The Hebrew Technical School for Girls is situated 
at 267 Henry street, but has purchased a larger site 
at Second avenue and 15th street. It teaches girls 
embroidery, millinery, dressmaking, stenography, 
cte., and conducts a religious school. Its expendi- 
tures in the last fiscal year were $36,500. 

The Baron de Hirsch Fund, of which Myer 8$. 
Isaacs was president from its foundation until his 
death, in addition to making an allowance to the 
Educational Alliance, to the Hebrew Educational So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, to the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society, and to the United Hebrew 
Charities of various seaboard cities, administers the 

affairs of the town of Woodbine, N. J., 

The Hirsch through the Woodbine Land and Im- 
Funds. provement Company, and carries on 
the agricultural school there and the 

Baron de Hirsch Trade School in New York. "The 
latter is situated at 299 East 64th street, and is under 
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the superintendence of J. E. G. Yalden; from it 50 
young men are graduated semiannually, after re- 
ceiving instruction in such callings as plumbing, 
machine-working, carpentry, and house- and sign- 
painting. The Clara de Hirsch Home for Working 
Girls, at 225 East 68d street, in addition to providing 
at moderate cost a home for working girls, qualifies 
others in housekeeping, millinery, and other means 
of self-support. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association, in the 
building at 92d street and Lexington avenue, given 
to it by Jacob H. Schiff, conducts Hebrew classes 
and carries on library and social work of the kind 
done by the Educational Alliance, with the distinc- 
tion, however, that its benefits are confined to those 
who pay the membership fee. It has an employ- 
ment bureau and a gymnasium. Religious services 
are held on Sabbaths and holy days. Work of the 
same kind for women is done by the Yóung Women's 
Hebrew Association, at 1584 Lexington avenue. 
This is a new organization which has hardly yet 
made its place in the community. 

The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Soci- 
ety, supported by the Paris Jewish Colonization 
Association and the Baron de Hirsch Fund, makes 
loans at a low rate of interest to farmers or those 
about to become farmers. At the close of 1908, 
after an existence of four years, it had outstanding 
in such loans over $159,000, with very few delin- 

quentsand an insignificant proportion 
Jewish Ag- of losses. It makes loans also to in- 


ricultural dustrial workers in the country who 
Aid So- are desirous of building homes there, 
ciety. and by a system of industrial loans and 


subsidies establishes and retains in 
country places industries which would otherwise be 
located in the cities. Further, in conjunction with 
the Jewish Colonization Society of Paris, it main- 
tains the Industrial Removal Office, which it estab- 
lished in 1901. Through this office residents of the 
congested sections of the cities are removed to places 
throughout the United States and Canada. Over 
5,500 persons were soremoved during the year 1903, 
and more than 15,000 have been removed since the 
office was established. About 60 per cent of ihose 
removed had recently come to America. 

The Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society was organ- 
ized a few years ago from amoug the older of the 
new immigrants for the purpose of aiding newcomers 
at the time of their arrival; in conjunction with the 
United Hebrew Charities, it maintains an agent at 
Ellis Island for this purpose. The Hebrew Gemil- 
lath Chasodim Society is an organization for loaning 
money without interest to persons having a respon- 
sible indorser. It, too, is the work of the newer 
community. 

The local section of the Council of Jewish Women 
supports free religious schools in various parts of 
the city and sends a visitor to the wayward girls 
at Randalls Island and to the women committed to 
the Bedford Reformatory. It established the rec- 
reation-rooms at 186 Chrystie street, furnishing in- 
nocent amusement to young girls. The work which 
the council has felt called upon to do reveals one 
of the dark sides of the communal problem. Inad- 
equate house-room has resulted in a tendency on the 
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part of the young of both sexes to seck amusement 


on the streets and in pleasure-resorts whose influence 
is far from wholesome. The consequence is appar- 
ent in increasing misconductand even crime. There 
is now in process of formation a Jewish Protectory 
for the care of boys and girls, who have heretofore 
been sent to non-Jewish reformatory institutions. 
The Jewish Prisoners’ Aid Society gives religious 
ministration to the unfortunates in the stateand city 
prisons, and upon their discharge endeavors to aid 
them in becoming self-respecting and law-abiding 
citizens. 

The several Jewish orders have their local organ- 
izations; the B'nai B'rith maintains the Maimonides 
Library at 58th street and Lexington avenue, the 
B'nai B'rith Club at the same address, and down- 
town headquarters at 106 Forsyth street, where 


synagogue is situated at 70th street and Centra} 
Park West. Others are: Emanu-El (43d strect and 
oth avenue; Joseph Silverman, rabbi); Deth.E| 
(76th street and Sth avenue; S. Schulman, rabbi) 


H 


B'nai Jeshurun (65th street and Madison avenue; 


J. M. Asher, rabbi); Shaaray Tefillah (82d street 
and West End avenue; F. de S. Mendes, rabbi); 
Israel (125th street and 5th avenue; M. H. Harris, 
rabbi); Ahawath Chesed Shaar Hashomayim (55th 
street and Lexington avenue; I. S. Moses, rabbi), 
There are about twenty additional con gregations 
with their own places of worship, and more than 
three hundred meet in halls or in rooms in tene- 
ment-houses. In addition to these there are several 
hundred that meet in halls on the holy days only. 
The Jewish Endeavor Society, which meets mon thly, 
aims to foster a religious spirit in the young; the 
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there are social rooms and a free employment 
bureau. Important work among the Jews of the 
East Side is carried on under non-sectarian manage- 
ment in the University Settlement, College Settle- 
ment, and the down-town branch of the Ethical 
Culture Society. Various day-nurseries, Jewish and 
non-sectarian, exist and care for small children while 
the mothers are at work. 

The leading synagogues of New York by no 
means confine their activities to the holding of 
religious services. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the sisterhoods 
and religious schools. There are also 
young people's societies for literary 
and social purposes, hebras, and many organizations 
for aiding the poor. The oldest congregation is 
the Shearith Israel, of which H. Pereira Mendes is 
rabbi. This is the Sephardic cohgregation, and its 


Syna- 
gogues. 


Judeeans meet at irregular intervals, usually to do 
honor to some distinguished visitor. 

Zionism has its quota of adherents, there being 
twenty-four organizations in the city, which is the 
headquarters of the American Federation. The 
membership is about 5,000. "The poor in Palestine 
are not forgotten, and are aided through the North 
American Relief Society (Hezckiah Kohn, president), 
as well as through private sources. 

Of trade-unions the Allied Hebrew Trades is the 
only distinctively Jewish organization, although in 
those trades in which many Jews are employed the 
labor-unions have a considerable Jewish member- 
ship. The executive officer of the United Garment 
Workers was until the summer of 1904 Henry White; 
he is likewise a member of the Civic Federation—an 
organization of employers, working men, and pub- 
licists which was established in order to promote 
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industrial peace. Associated with him are Marcus 
X. Marks (president of the Clothing Association, an 
organization of employers) and Oscar S. Straus 
(president of the Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion), at Whose initiative the Civic Federation was 
formed, The Chamber of Commerce has many 
Jewish members and one Jewish vice-president (Ja- 
cob II. SchilL). 

Politically the Jews are fairly divided between 
the two leading parties, although many ally them- 
selves with the Socialists. A leading Socialist jour- 
nal is * Vorwürts," published in Yiddish and edited 


Brooklyn: It is likely that Jews settled spo- 
radically on Long Island from their first arrival at 
New York, butapparently not in numbers sufficient 
for the organization of a community ; andit isa mat- 
ter of tradition that they attended the congregations 
in New York, the more pious rowing over on Friday 
afternoons to spend the Sabbath-day with their 
brethren on Manhattan Island. About 1850 a num- 
ber of Jews, in order to lessen the inconvenience in 
connection with attending worship in New York, 
abandoned their dwellings in the remoter parts of 
Brooklyn and moved nearer to the river front in the 


(From a photograph.) 


by Abraham Cahan. Other Yiddish papers, all 
dailies, are the “News” (weekly ed., “ Gazette”), 
“Journal,” * World,” “Jewish Abend-Post,” and 
“Herald,” all but the last-named being owned or 
controlled by the Sarasohns. Other Jewish papers 
are the “American Hebrew,” “Hebrew Standard,” 


and = Arbeiter Stim me AH (weekly), [1] New Era, » 
“Jewish Home,” “Menorah,” “Zukunft,” and 


" Maccabæan " (monthly): the “ Maccabæan ” is the 
Zionist, and the “Zukunft” the Socialist, organ. 
A, Gd as 
TX.—19 
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west and southwestern parts of Brooklyn. This 
caused movements to be set on foot for the estab- 
lishment of two houses of worship on 


Beth Elo- Long Island. The first was the Beth 
him Con- Elohim congregation in Williamsburg, 
gregation. established by fifteen Jews, who hired 


a small place for $150 a year. But 
the congregation grew rapidly, and a few years 
later a house of worship was erected in Keap street. 
In 1874 the younger generation adopted the Reform 
ritual, and the result was the secession of a number 


New York 
New Zealand 


of Orthodox members, who formed the Congrega- 
tion Ahawath Achim. 

The second movement for the founding of a con- 
gregation began in the neighborhood of the present 
Brooklyn city hall, about 1854. Only twelve mem- 
bers were concerned, and on each Sabbath they 
worshiped in the house of one of their number. 

They named their congregation Beth 


Beth Israel, and for the Passover and the 
Israel. autumnal festivals they brought a haz- 


zan from New York. Their house of 
worship is now on Boerum place and State street, 
near the great business district of Brooklyn. Until 
the year 1879 the congregation was strictly Ortho- 
dox, but in that 
year certain re- 
forms were 
adopted. 

The Reform 
movement had 
its inception in 
1869, when a 
number of Jews 
left the Ortho- 
dox synagogues, 
This resulted in 
the founding of 
Temple Isracl. 
À. charter was 
procured from 
the legislature, 
a hall was tem- 
porarily rented, 
and during the 
same year a 
church building 
in Greene ave- 
nue, near Adel- 
phi street, was 
purchased | and 
converted into a 
synagogue. In 
Nov., 1887, lots 
were purchased 
at Bedford and 
Lafayette ave- 
nues, and in 
April, 1891, was 
laid the corner- 
stone for the 
temple, which 
was dedicated in 
April, 1892. The number of synagogues in that 
vicinity shows where the increase of the Jewish 
population of Brooklyn first appeared. 

The so-called “third period” of Jewish history in 
Brooklyn commenced in 1882, when the influx of Rus- 
sian Jewish immigrants began. Russian Jews set- 

tled among their coreligionists in the 

Effect of Williamsburg district, The older Jew- 

Russo- ish residents of Williamsburg began 
Jewish Im- to remove to other districts, and many 
migration. Jewish synagogues of early estab- 

lishment were left in possession of the 
new arrivals. Williamsburg, however, was not des- 
tined to form the living center of the fresh contin- 
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gents of immigrants from Russia, Rumania, and 
Galicia. 

At the end of 1886 some New York immigrant 
Jews of speculative propensities purchased a num. 
ber of lots in the district known as Brownsville. 
which lots were offered for sale to immigrant Jew- 
ish residents of New York. In the course of three 
years about two hundred houses and three syna- 
gogues were erected in Brownsville. The streets 
were not paved and were badly Hghted. In 1895 
it attracted the attention of some wealthy Jewish 
inhabitants of Brooklyn, and they hastened to help 
their coreligionists. A building was soon erected 
at Pitkin avenue and Watkin street, and became the 
home of the He- 
brew Educa- 
tional Society, 
Which is man- 
aged on the 
same lines as the 
Educational Al- 
liance in East 
Broadway, New 
York. The 
founders of the 
institution ap- 
pealed to the 
authorities in he- 
half of the Jew- 
ish inhabitants 
of Brownsville, 
and in the course 
of two years 
considerable im- 
provements 
were made. 

When entire 
streets of the 
east side of New 
York were al- 
tered and innu- 
merable houses 
were demolished 
to make room 
for. parks and: 
for the approach 
to the Williams- 
burg bridge, 
thousands of 
Jews moved to 
Brownsville, and 

E it is estimated 
that there are now (1904) not less than 20,000 Jew- 
ish inhabitants in that district, with fourteen syna- 
gogues, The majority of the Brownsville Jews 
travel daily to New York, where they either have 
places of business or are employed in various fac- 
tories. 

The mostimportant Jewish benevolent institution 
in Brooklyn is the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Society, 
which was incorporated in Aug., 1878. On Jan. 1, 
1879, a house at McDonough street and Stuy vesant 
avenue was opened for the reception of orphans. 
Six years later ground in McDonough street, ad- 
joining the original building, was bought, and the 
corner-stone of the building was laid June 26, 1888. 
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In May, 1892, the corner-stone of a new asylum 
building on Pacific and Dean streets was laid. This 
building cost $235,000, and was dedicated Dec., 1892. 
It accommodates about 400 children. 

For almost two centuries the Jewish dead of 
Brooklyn were taken to Manhattan Island for burial. 
But when, for sanitary reasons, the old burial-places 
were closed, the Manhattan Jews established ceme- 

teriesin Brooklyn. The oldest known 
Cemeteries. is the Washington Cemetery, situated 

about two miles beyond the city limits 
and just outside the village of Parkville, Long 
Island. It appears that at its establishment about 
1860 there were no sectarian restrictions placed upon 
interments. However, few persons of other com- 
munions have been buried there since the Jews took 
possession of it. Within the last twenty years 
about fifty acres have beeu added to it. Hebrew 
lodges and congregations, societies and individuals, 
have purchased nearly three-fourths of its acreage. 
Among the other Jewish places of burial are: Aha- 
vath Chesed, thirteen acres in East Williamsburg; 
Shearith Israel and Temple Beth-El, both in New- 
town, and six and ten acres respectively; Salem 
Fields, at Jamaica avenue and Market street; Mount 
Nebo, fifteen acres on the Fresh Pond Road in Queens 
county; Machpelah, forty acres in Newtown; and 
Maimonides, seven and one-half acres near Ridge- 
wood. 

In 1904 Brooklyn contained over thirty congrega- 
tions, a Talmud Torah, a hospital and dispensary, 
various benevolent associations, clubs, lodges, and 
Zionist societies. Its oldest rabbi then was Leopold 
Wintner, for many years connected with the Beth 
Elohim congregation, Its Jewish population in that 
year appears to have been not less than 100,000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: History of the City of Brooklyn (published 

by The Brooklyn Daily Eagle), pp. 362, 544, 631, 655; W 

W. Munsell, History of Kings County, p. 1088. New York. 
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NEW YORK: Most populous state of the 
American Union, with an estimated Jewish popula- 
tion of 750,000. The history of the Jews of the 
state is practically covered by the articles New 
York (city), ALBANY, cte. Their records date back 
to 1654 and present a continuous history of migra- 
tion and growth. Given below isa list of the places 
in the state of New York which contain Jewish 
communities, those covered by separate articles 
being merely named, 

Albany; Amsterdam; Astoria (has a con- 
erevation); Bath Beach (congregation); Bing- 
hamton (Congregation Sons of Israel, founded in 
Iss); a Reform society, holding services on holy 
days): Brooklyn (see Jew. Encyc. ix. 289, s.v. 
New Yomk [city]; Buffalo; Coney Island (com- 
munity); Conklin (cemetery); Corning (congre- 
gation); Elmira; Far Rockaway (a summer rce- 
sort; hasa congregation); Freeport (congregation); 
Glen Cove (Congregation Tifereth Israel, founded 
in 1899); Glens Falls (Educational Alliance, 
ind a congregation); Gloversville (congregation, 
founded in 1891, and the Nathan Littauer Hospital, 
a non-sectarian institution, memorial of Nathan Lit- 
tauer); Greenport (congregation); Haverstraw 
(congregation, founded in 1892); Hornellsville 
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New York 
New Zealand 


(congregation); Hudson (congregation); Ithaca 
(religious school; cemetery; Hebrew Ladies’ Aid 
Society); Jamaica (congregation); Kingston (Con- 
gregation Emanuel, founded in 1853, present [1904] 
rabbi Joseph Lieser; Congregation Agudath Achim, 
founded in 1887 ; two newer congregations; a Young 
Men's Hebrew Association); Lake Placid (congre- 
gation); Mount Vernon (congregation); New- 
burgh (Congregation Beth Jacob, founded in 1865, 
present rabbi Hyman J. Elkin; Congregation Agua- 
das Achim; a social club); New Rochelle (congre- 
gation); New York (city); Niagara Falls (a 
cemetery association); Ogdensburg (Congregation 
Anshe Zophar, founded in 1865); Olean (congrega- 
tion and a relief association); Ossining (congrega- 
tion); Peekskill (congregation); Port Chester 
(congregation; Ladies’ Aid Society; Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association); Poughkeepsie (congrega- 
tion); Rochester; Rockaway Beach (congrega- 
tion; Ladies’ Benevolent Society); Sag Harbor 
(congregation and a benevolent society); Schenec- 
tady (Congregation Shaari Shamayim, founded in 


1856, present rabbi E. M. Chapman; congregations 


of Hungarian, Russian, and Polish Jews; a Young 
Men's Hebrew Association; the United Hebrew 
Charities; etc.); Spring Valley (congregation); 
Staten Island (congregation and a Young Men's 
Hebrew Association); Syracuse; Tannersville 
(congregation; hasa considerable Jewish population 
in summer); Tarrytown (congregation); Tomp- 
kinsville (congregation); Troy; Tupper Lake 
(congregation); Utica (several congregations; a 
Hebrew Free School; a Hebrew Aid Society; a 
Ladies’ Hebrew Society; a cemetery); Watertown 
(congregation); West Arverne (congregation); 
Whitestone (a Hebrew library); Yonkers (Home 
for Aged and Infirm; Independent Order B'nai 
B’rith, opened in 1882; three congregations; a He- 
brew Free-School Association; a Women’s Charity 
Association). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5661 (1900-1). 
A. 


NEW ZEALAND: A group of islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, consisting of two large islands 
(North Island and South Island), a small island 
known as Stewart Island, and numerous islets along 
Europeans did not settle there in appre- 
ciable numbers until after 18580, and for two or three 
decades thereafter there were but few Jews among 
them. It was not until the seventh decade of the > 
nineteenth century, when gold was discovered in the 
Otago district, that Jews were drawn to New Zea- 
land in considerable numbers. During the persecu- 
tions in Russia in 1891, the Parliament of New Zea- 
land sent a memorial to the Russian emperor, 
Alexander III., praying for an abatement of the re- 
strictions imposed upon his Jewish subjects. The 
New Zealand colonists, however, were seized by 
the same fear that disquieted that section of the 
English public and led to the Royal Commission 
on Alien Immigration. In 1898 news was re- 
ceived that five hundred destitute Russian Jews 
were being sent to New Zealand by the Jewish 
authorities in London. Protests were at once raised 
all over the colony. Resolutions from trades and 
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labor councils were forwarded to the premier of the 
colony, who telegraphed to the agent-general in Lon- 
don instructing him to assist in pre- 
Affected by venting Russian Jews from being sent 
Russian  tothecolony. Anangry correspond- 
Perse- ence passed between the premier and 
cutions. a prominent Jewish resident, and the 
fecling of disquiet was only calmed by 
an assurance from Dr. Adler, chief rabbi of London, 
to the effect that the London authorities had never 
contemplated such a wholesale transportation. 

The Jews in New Zealand have never aggregated 
much more than sixteen hundred individuals; but 
in spite of this fact they have assisted in shaping 
the country's policy. In this respect the most 
notable was Sir Julius VoaEL, who at various 
times held the portfolios of colonial treasurer, com- 
missioner for stamps and customs, and postmaster- 
general. He served as premier from 1874 to 1876, 
and held the oflice of agent-general in London from 
1870 to 1881. Ile is best remembered for his vigor- 
ous policy of public works, by which the North 
Island was opened up. To him also are due the es- 
tablishment of the San Francisco and New Zealand 
mail service, the completion of the London and New 


Zealand cable, the system of government life-insur- 
auce, and the creation of the Public Trust Offices. 


Three other Jews have served in political life: Hal- 
linstein sat in the ITouse of Representatives; Samuel 
Edward Shrimski (1880-1902) was four times elected 
to that chamber and sat for seventeen years as a life 
member of the Upper House; C. Louisson, who is 
at present (1904) the only Jew in Parliament, was 
appointed to the Upper House in 1901. 

Jews have been very active in municipal life, and 
as mayors and councilors their names are recorded 
in many cities. The history of Auckland especially 
is identified with the name of a Jew. Before it 

became a municipality A. P. Phillips 
In Munici- was chairman of the city board; he 
pal Life.  wasits first mayor, and held that office 
altogether for thirty-three years. Be- 
sides holding the appointment of justice of the 
peace and resident magistrate, he was a member of 
the provincial council and of the education board. 
He established a free library, obtained many endow- 
ments for the city, and was one of the founders of 
the Municipal Association of New Zealand. Henry 
Isaacs also was at one time mayor of Auckland. 
On four occasions C. Louisson was elected to the 
mayoral chair of Christchurch. He was a member 
of the first Charitable Aid and Hospital Board of 
New Zealand, a deputy Inspector of the Sunnyside 
Lunatic Asylum, and one of the New Zealand com- 
missioners to the Melbourne Exhibition. Other 
towns have had Jewish mayors in the persons of 
Louis Ehrenfeld, Moss Jonas, and E. Shrimski. 

Jews have given a decided impetus to the com- 
mercial enterprise of New Zealand. "The chambers 
of commerce have had many Jews as presidents, 

notably D. E. Theomim. The New Zea- 

In land Shipping Company was founded 
Commerce. by the brothers Edward and Henry 
Isaacs. The first chairman of the 

Manawatu Railway Company was Joseph Nathan, 
who established the Wellington Harbor Board. 
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When delegates were sent to England to represent 
New Zealand at the meetings of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce two out of the five members were 
Jews—Joseph Nathan and Arthur Myers. 

Jews have done some enterprising work in the 
field of journalism in New Zealand. Vogel ac. 
quired a half proprietorship of the “Otago Wit. 
ness.” He started, and for many years edited, the 
first daily newspaper of New Zealand, “The Daily 

Times”; he admitted as part owner of 

In Jour- his paper B. L. Farjeon, the novelist 
nalism and and playwright. Mark Cohen is pres- 
the Army. ident of the New Zealand Institute of 

Journalists and has for a considerable 
period edited the “ Dunedin Star." “The New Zea. 
land Referee ” is managed by Phineas Selig, and an- 
other Jew, Marcus Marks, is head of the “ Hansard” 
staff. New Zealand Jews have always shown a 
patriotic interest in questions of defense. During 
the Maori war many Jews were found in the Brit- 
ish ranks. C. Louisson was the first to follow the 
volunteer movement on the West Coast. In 1894 
David Ziman offered to pay half the cost of build. 
ing a battle-ship to be presented by New Zealand to 
the British government, the colony to pay the other 
half. When trouble broke out in Samoa between 
the British bluejackets and the natives, three Auck- 


land companies offered their services to the imperial 
government, two of the three captains being Jews. 
In the South-African war the New Zealand contin- 
gents included a number of Jews. As educators, 
too, Jews have gained some distinction. Several 
have sat on the various education boards; E. Shrim- 
ski founded the Waitaki School; Louis Cohen isa 
member of the senate, and Phineas Levy a law ex- 
aminer, of the New Zealand University. The only 
woman in New Zealand who has passed, up to the 
present, the examinations qualifying for the prac- 
tise of law is a Jewess, Ethel Benjamin. 
Congregations have been formed in most of the 
principal cities. In Auckland, Dunedin, Welling- 
ton, and Christchurch congregations have existed 
for many years. In each of these cities there exists 
the same Jewish communal life as obtains in other 
British congregations. Each has its Hebrew and 
religious classes, its charitable institutions and social 
societies. Services are held on Sabbaths, holy days, 
and on all special occasions. The 
Congrega- oldest congregation is that of Auck- 
tional Life. land, which was founded in 1859. 
Rev. S. A. Goldstein has been the min- 
ister for twenty-two years and was preceded by the 
Rev. Mr. Elkin. The synagogue is a handsome 
structure and stands on an elevated site presented 
by the government. The Dunedin congregation 
dates from 1861, in which year the first service was 
held on the premises of Hyam S. Nathan, who acted 
as its first president. The present synagogue, which 
replaced an older one, was built in 1881, since which 
time the community has had five rabbis; the Rev. 
B. Lichtenstein held office from 1875 till his death in 
1899, and the present minister is the Rev. D. Cho- 
dowsky. The community enjoys the distinction 
of having founded the first hebra kaddisha in the 
British empire. In Wellington the first service 
was held in the house of Joseph Nathan, to whose 
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efforts the community is largely indebted for its 
present synagogue, erected in 1870. The Rev. H. 
Van Stavern has been minister there for nearly 
thirty years; he is a member of the Wellington 
licensing bench. The Christchurch congrega- 
tion, Which has been served for more than thirty 
vears by the Rev. I. Zachariah, has had a checkered 
carcer and has maintained a corporate existence With 
dilliculty, owing to the paucity of Jewish residents. 
Svnagogues have been built also in Nelson and 
Timaru, but at the present time no corporate con- 
eregations are attached to them. The official cen- 
sus for 1901 placed the Jewish population of New 
Zealand at 1,611; the total population is 772,719. 

ils Do LE 


NEWARK: Largest city of the state of New 
Jersey, U. S. A. Its first Jewish congregation was 
founded Aug. 20, 1848, under the name “B'nai Je- 
shurun.” Religious services were held at various 
places until 1858, when the first synagogue was 
built, on Washington strect. Isaac Schwarz was 
hazzan at the time, and the mode of worship was 
Orthodox. Hissuccessors were Sigmund Kaufman, 
in 1860, and S. Seligman, in 1865. In 1867 the con- 


gregation built its present temple, at the dedication 
of which, in 1868, the present incumbent, Rabbi 
Joseph Leucht, entered upon his office. Solomon 
Foster has been associated with him since 1902. 
The worship is now that of the Reform ritual; and 
the congregation includes the most prominent Israel- 
ites of the city. 

Congregation Oheb Scholom was organized in 
1860. Its pulpit has been occupied by Rabbis Zins- 
ler, B. Drachman, and the present incumbent, Bern- 
hard Glueck. Congregation B’nai Abraham was 
organized in 1857. It formerly had places of wor- 
ship in Bank and Washington streets, and since 1899 
has occupied its present building at the corner of 
lligh street and 18th avenue. Among its ministers 
have been Isidor Kalish, Meyer S. Hood, Bergman, 
N. G. Solomon, and Jacob Goldstein. The present 
incumbent is Julius Silberfeld. A few years ago a 
number of congregations made up of Russian immi- 
grants, combined under the name Anshe Russia, and 
built a synagogue in Kinney street. H. Bradsky is 
the rabbi. There are nine other smaller congrega- 
tions in the city. 

All the Jewish orders have lodges in Newark. 
The Progress Club, with its own club-house in West 
Park street, is the leading social organization. 
There are à number of charitable associations, the 
most prominent being the Hebrew Benevolent and 
Orphan Asylum Society (founded 1865), which has 
a commodious Home for Orphans in Clinton avenue. 
X Hebrew free school, built by the Plaut family 
(1889) and bearing the name “Plaut Memorial 
School,” gives instruction in religious branches to 800 
pupils, mostly children of Russian emigrants, under 
the superintendency of Meyer S. Hood. 

Tle professions of law and medicine have some 
very prominent Jewish members. The department 
stores of L. S. Plaut & Co., L. Bamberger & Co., and 
David Strans Company are among the principal ones 
in the city. Among the leading manufacturers 
Moses Straus & Sons, R. G. Solomon, and Wein- 
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garten Bros. are most prominent, the last-named 
firm having one of the largest corset factories in 
existence, 

The Jews of Newark, of whom at least one-half 
are Russian immigrants, number (1904) about 
20,000, in a total population of nearly 300,000. 

A J. LEU. 


NEWBURGER, JOSEPH E.: American 
jurist; born in New York city 1853; educated in 
the public schools and at Columbia College (School 
of Law), New York (LL.B.); admitted to the 
bar 1874. In 1891 he was elected judge of the city 
court of New York, and served until 1895. In the 
following year he was elected judge of the Court of 
General Sessions, New York city, which office he 
still (1904) holds. 

Newburger has been active in Jewish socicties, 
and was one of the founders of the Jewish Theolog- 


- ical Seminary of America in New York city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665. 
A. p. T. H. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: English sea- 
port; center of the English coal-trade. 
population of 214,803, including about 500 Jewish 


families. Jews are mentioned in connection with 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne before the expulsion, but the 


present community dates not much further back 
than 1880, in which year seven Jewish residents en- 
tered into an agreement to defray the cost of a 
burial-ground. On the New-Year of 5592 (= 1882) 
these early settlers met at the house of David 
Cohen in Westgate street; the day being also the 
corcnation day of William IY., a sermon was 
preached by Martain Valintine of Poland, and sub- 
sequently printed. The service was performed by 
Henry Harris (father of the Rev. S. H. Harris 
of Ramsgate), who subsequently became minister 
of the congregation. The congregation was for- 
mally established on Oct. 8, 1832, and David 
Cohen became its first president; it thereupon mi- 
grated from place to place until, in 1888, the first 
regular synagogue was erected in Temple street. 
By 1868 the synagogue had become too small for the 
increasing community, and another congregation 
was formed under the presidency of J. de Hart, 
a place of worship being acquired in Charlotte 
square. In 1873, through the efforts of the Rev. 
A. L. Green, an amalgamation was arranged be- 
tween the two congregations. Six years later the 
foundation-stone of the United Synagogue was laid 
by De Hart, and the building, in Leazes Park 
Road. was consecrated in the following year (1880). 
At the present time (1904) the synagogue has 290 
seat-holders. Thereare various charities, clubs, and 
friendly societies, besides a bet ha-midrash. The 
present minister is Morris Rosenbaum, who suc- 
ceeded S. Friedeberg (now of Liverpool) in 1891. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish World, Dec. 21 and 28, 1877: Jan. 4 

and 18, 1878; Jan. 30, 1903; Jewish Year Book, 1904-5. 

J. I. H. 

NEWMAN, ALFRED ALVAREZ: English 
metal-worker and art-collector; born in London 
1851; died there 1887. He revived the blacksmith's 
art in its medieval phases and was the founder of 
the Old English smithy in Archer street, Haymar- 
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ket, London. Being a craftsman of considerable 
talent, Newman succeeded in the course of four 
years, by his taste and energy, in promoting art 
ironwork in England, the picturesque arrangement 
of his smithy rendering it during the London season 


.& place of fashionable resort. He was the author 


of several papers communicated to the Society of 
Architects and similar bodies. 

Newman's interests included Anglo-Jewish his- 
tory and archeology: he possessed a unique collec- 
tion of Jewish prints and tracts bearing on these 
Subjects, many of which were exhibited at the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition after his death. 
It was due largely to Newman's efforts that tho 
proposal to demolish the ancient Synagogue of Bevis 
Marks was eventually defeated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Jan. 27, 1887; Jew. 
Chron. and Jew. World, Jan. 28, 1887; Cat. Anglo-Jew. 
Hist. Exh, 1887. 

J G. L. 


NEWMAN, LEOPOLD: American soldier. 
He entered in the Civil war as captain of Company 
B, 81st New York Infantry, and Ose to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. His term of service expired a 
few days prior to the battle of Chancellorsville (May 
2, 18683); but he elected to remain at the front, and 
was fatally injured, dying shortly after in Wash- 
ington. President Lincoln visited him at his bed- 
side and brought a commission promoting him to 
the rank of brigadier-general. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, 
Soldier, and Citizen, p. 285, Philadelphia, 1895. 


A. 

NEWMAN, SELIG: German Hebraist; born 
at Posen, Prussian Poland, in 1788; died at Will- 
jamsburg, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1871. He was educated 
at Posen, but in 1814 went to England and was ap- 
pointed minister to the Plymouth congregation, 
teaching Hebrew at the same time at the University 
of Oxford. His faith debarred him from a profess- 
orship, but among his pupils were numbered many 
distinguished Christian and Jewish scholars. While 
in London Newman took part ina spirited debate 
with some Christians on the Messianic prophecies. 
At an advanced age he sailed for America and settled 
in New York, gaining & livelihood as teacher and 
writer, In 1850 he published a work entitled “The 
Challenge Accepted,” consisting of a series of dia- 
logues between a Jew and a Christian respecting 
the fulfilment of the prophecieson the advent of the 
Messiah. He published also: * Emendations of the 
English Version of the Old Testament," 1889; a 
* Hebrew and En glish Lexicon," 1841; and a Hebrew 
grammar, which was much used for elementary in- 
struction among English Jews, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March. 1871; Morais, Eminent 

Israelites of the Nineteenth Century. 

J, G. L. 

NEWPORT: One of the capitals of the state of 
Rhode Island, U.S. A. Before the American Revo. 
lution, Newport excelled New York as a commercial 
center and port of entry; to-day, however, it is no 
longer of commercial importance, but has become 
one of the most fashionable watering-places in 
America. 

Newport was founded by Roger Williams, whose 
broad religious toleration soon attracted scttlers of 


all denominations (see Ruopr ISLAND). The ear. 
liest authentie mention of Jews at Newport is in 
1658, when fifteen Jewish families are said to have 
arrived from Holland, bringing with them the first 
three degrees of masonry. Jt has been suggested, 
however, that Jews from New Amsterdam (New 
York) and from Curacao settled there even earlier, 
between 1635 and 1657. A congregation seems to 
have been organized in 1658 under the name “Jeshu. 
at Israel.” In 1684 the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, in reply to a petition of the J ews, affirmed 
the right of the latter to settle in the colony, declar- 
ing that *they may expoct as good protection here 
as any stranger being not of our nation residiug 
among us in his Majesty's Colony ought to have, 
being obedient to his Majesty's laws." In view of 
this declaration it seems strange that Jews should 
have been refused naturalization in 1761 (see Riropg 
ISLAND). 

Additional Jewish settlers arrived from the West 

Indies in 1694; but the great impulse to commercial 
activity which raised Newport to the 
Successive zenith of its prosperity was given by 
Set- a number of enterprising Portuguese 
tlements. Jews who settled there between 1740 
and 1760. Most prominent among 
these were Jacob Rodrigues-Rivera, who arrived in 
1745, and Aaron Lopez, in 1750. "The former intro- 
dueed into America the manufacture of sperm-oil, 
which soon became one of the leading industries; 
Newport had seventeen manufactories of oil and 
candles and enjoyed a practical monopoly of this 
trade down to the American Revolution. 

Aaron Lopez became tlie great merchant prince of 
New England. Of him Judge Daly says: *'To him 
in a larger degree than to any one else was due the 
rapid commercial development which made New- 
port for a quarter of a century afterward the most 
formidable rival of New York." Ezra Stiles, the 
famous president of Yale College, states that “for 
honor and extent of commerce, he was probably 
surpassed by no merchant in America." Owing to 
Lopez, more than forty Jewish families went to 
Newport; and fourteen years after his arrival the 
town had 150 vessels engaged in the West-Indian 
trade alone; Lopez at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion owning thirty vessels engaged in the European 
and West-Indian trade and in whale-tisheries, This 
trade extended as far as Africa and the Falkland 
Islands. © Among other prominent merchants of 
Newport in colonial times were members of the 
Levy, Seixas, Hart, and Pollock families. The Jew- 
ish population of the city received an important 
addition after the great earthquake at Lisbon (1155). 
Many secret Jews then left Portugal; one of the 
vessels, bound for Virginia, was driven into Narra- 
gansett Day, and its Jewish passengers remained at 
Newport. 

Socially as well as commercially the Jews of 
Newport were highly respected. In 1761 the town 
possessed a Hebrew club. The congregation pros- 
pered ; and in 1760 Isaac Touro came from Jamaica 
to become its minister, occupying the position 
till theoutbreak of the Revolution. During all this 
time worship was held in private houses. In 1769, 
however, there being between 60 and 70 members, 
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the erection of a synagogue was commenced; and 
the building was completed and dedicated in the 
following year; it is still standing. There is evi- 
dence that the Jewish population of Newport, even 
before the Revolution, contained considerable Ger- 
man and Polish elements. According to Tucker- 
min, the city numbered shortly before the outbreak 
of hostilities 1,175 Jews, while more than 800 wor- 
shipers attended the synagogue. The cemetery im- 
mortalized by Longfellow and Emma Lazarus was 
acquired by Mordecai Campannal and Moses Pack- 
eckoe in 1677, though it is possible that an earlier 
Jewish cemetery existed. 

" Newport in colonial times attracted many Jewish 
rabbis from all parts of the world. Several of the 
names of these 
are to be found in 
Ezra Stiles’s dia- 
ry. He mentions 
meeting one 
from Palestine 
as early as 1759, 
two from Poland 
in 1772 and 1778 
respectively (the 
latter of whom 
preached in 
Dutch), a Rabbi 
Bosquila from 
Smyrna, a Rabbi 
Cohen from Je- 
rusalem, and 
Rabbi Raphael 
Hayyim Isaac 
CARREGAL from 
Hebron, who 
preached at 
Newport in 
spanish in 1778 
and became 
Stiles’s intimate 
friend. 

The Revolu- 
tion ended New- 
port’s commer- 
cial prosperity. 
The city was 
taken by the 
ritish; and the 
Jews (who had 
espoused the pa- 
triot cause) lost the greater part of their property, 
particularly their ships, which were at once taken by 

the enemy. Immediately upon the 


Effect of British occupation thesynagogue was 
the Revo- closed, the rabbi going to Jamaica, 
lution. and the majority of its foremost mem- 


bers, Including Lopez, removing to 

Leicester, Mass., where they remained until 1789. 
At Leicester these Newport Jews at once rose to the 
highest rank of the community, and a most appreci- 
ative account of their stay in that town is to be 
found in Emory Washburn's “ History of Leicester.” 
When the war was practically over, many of the 
Leicester colony set out for their former home. 
Aaron Lopez was drowned on the way, but was 
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Part of the Old Jewish Cemetery at Newport. 


(From a photograph.) 
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buried in the old cemetery. The General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island when it convened for 
the first time after the evacuation of Newport met in 
the historic synagogue (Sept., 1780). The edifice was 
at length reopened for worship, and services con- 
tinued until about 1791. In 1790 the congregation 
formally addressed President Washington. The reply 
is still preserved and is reproduced here by courtesy 
of the owner, Mr. Frederick Phillips of New York. 

New York had now become the great commercial 
center; and the important Newport merchants left 
one by one for that city or for others which offered 
greater opportunities, namely, Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, and Savannah. The number of Jews at New- 
port steadily decreased, until Moses Lopez, nephew 
of Aaron, was 
the only one re- 
maining. He, 
too, ultimately 
left for New 
York, where he 
died in 1830. 
One of the last 
of this impor- 
tant colony was 
Moses Seixas, 
who for many 
years was cash- 
ier of the Bank 
of Rhode Island. 

The syna- 
gogue was 
closed soon 
after 1791, and 
was not re- 
opened forabout 
sixty years. It 
can not be said 
that during the 
interval New- 
port had a Jew- 
ish community. 
The city was, it 
is true, repeated- 
ly visited by 
Jews; and sen- 
timent caused 
the descendants 
of many of the 
original families 
to direct their 
remains to be interred in the old cemetery. Jew- 
ish tombstones show interments during the entire 
period down to 1855. Generally speaking, only 
such occasions brought Jews to Newport. 

The sons of the former minister did much for 
preserving Jewish places of interest. Abraham 
Touro (d. in Boston 1822) bequeathed a fund for 
perpetually keeping the synagogue in repair, and 
made provisions for the care of the buriai-ground. 

In 1843 Judah Touro of New Orleans replaced 
the old cemetery wall by a massive one of stone, with 
an imposing granite gateway; and, at his own re- 
quest, he himself was buried in the cemetery. The 
street on which the synagogue is situated is known 
as Touro street. The city possesses also a park 
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known as “Touro Park.” In 1850 the synagogue 
was reopened on a single occasion, when Dr. M. J. 
Raphall delivered a discourse there. Though the 
Touro fund provided for the support of the minister 
also, the synagogue remained closed until 1883, 
when the Rev. A. P. Mendes, on appointment by 
the Congregation Shearith Israel of New York, be- 
came its minister. He conducted its services until 
his death in 1891, Both synagogue and cemetery 
are now the property of the New York congrega- 
tion, and the courts after litigation have sustained 
its title thereto. 

It was only after 1880 that Jews began to resettle 
in Newport, most of these bein g of German, Polish, 

or Russian origin. A congregation 

Existing was organized which adopted the an- 

Congrega- cient name * Jeshuat Israel " (May 28, 

tion. 1893), and was incorporated by the 
legisiature of Rhode Island in 1894, the 
trustees of the Shearith Israel Congregation of New 
York acting as its trustees. The first president was 
Eugene Schreier (who also represents the interests 
of Shearith Israel at Newport). The ritualis Seph- 
ardic. Among the ministers since 1891 have been 
the Rev. Henry 8. Morais, who was succeeded by 
Rev. Jacob M. Seidel, the present (1904) incumbent. 
The only existing Jewish organizations are tho 
Moses Seixas Lodge of the Independent Order Free 
Sons of Israel, and the Isracl J. Josephson Lodge of 
the Independent Order Berith Abraham. 

A military organization of Jewish young men, 
known as the “Touro Cadets," was organized in 
1897, and offered its services during the Spanish- 
American war. The present Jewish population of 
Newport according to Schreier is about 200 souls, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Samuel Greene Arnold, History of the State 

of Rhode Island, ii. 447, 494-496, Providence, 1894; Edwara 

Peterson, History of Rhode Island and Newport, ib., n.d.; 

Arthur A. Ross, 4 Discourse Embracing the Civil and. Re- 

ligious History of Rhode Island, pp. 29, 80, note E, Provi- 

dence, 1838; George C. Mason. Reminiscences of Newport, 
pp. 59 et seq.: George E. Channing, Karly Recollections of 
Newport, R. T. Newport, 1868: The Literary Diary of Ezra 
Stiles, ed. F. B. Dexter, Boston, 1860; Emory Washburn, 
History of Leicester, Mass. pp. 123-124 ib. 1860: Charles 
P. Daly, The Settlement of the Jews in North America, 
New York, 1893; Max J. Kohler, Zhe Jews of Newport, in 
Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. vi. 61: idem, ib. ii. 101; idem, 
Lhe Jewish Cemetery at Newport, in Jewish Comment, 


April 27, 1900; Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in America, 
pp. 33, 34, New York, 1988; H.T. Tuckerman, Graves at New- 


Corbeil, served as the basis for the “ Neyar.” The 
collection includes many legal decisions and extracts 
from the tosetta which are otherwise well known, 
especially those of Simonof Sens. Historical narra- 
tives of real interest are also to he found in this work, 
The “Neyar” was almost wholly unknown to 
scholars of the Middle Ages as well as to those of 
more recent times. Joseph b. Solomon Colon and 
Azulai probably are the only ones who knew the 
book; De Rossi owned a manuscript of the * No. 
yar” (De Rossi MSS., No. 400); another ig in the 
library of the Jews’ College in London. The“ Ne- 
yar ha-Keneset,” which Mordecai Finzi, an Italian 
of the fifteenth century, mentions (Steinschneider, in 
Michael’s * Ozerot Hayyim "), is to be distin guished 
from the *Sefer ha-Neyar"; it contained lists like 
those found to-day only in Russian Synagogues, in 
which are noted the memorable days in the calendar 
—Jewish, Christian, and other. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, in R. E. J. iii. 74-77 ; idem, Gallia Ju- 
daicd, pp. 372-393; Giidemann, Gesch. i. 78, ij. 195; Zunz, 
Ritus, p. 31 (who eenfounds the two " Neyars "); Azulai, 


Shemha-Gedolim, 1i; Neubauer, Rapport sur ane Mission 
dans P Est dela France, p. 22. 


E. C. L. G. 

NEYMARCK, ALFRED: French economist 
and statistician; born at'Chálons-sur-Marne Jan. 8, 
1848. Ile was editor of the “Revue Contemporaine ” 
in 1868-69, and in 1869 founded “Le Rentier,” an 
economic and financial paper which he still (1904) 
manages. In 1889 Neymarck was made laureate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris, and he was the first 
to whom the Prix Bourdin was awarded. In 1891 he 
wasappointed laureate of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, receiving the Prix Wolowski, 
He became successively Oflicier d’ Académie (1882), 
Chevalier (1885) and Officer of the Legion of Honor 
(1894), and Officier de l'Instruction Publique (1889), 
In 1900 he was elected vice-president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Societies for Lawsuits and of 
the International Congress for Landed Property. 

The principal works of N eymarck are: * Aperçus 
Financiers” (2 vols., 1868-73); “Colbert et Son 
Temps" (2 vols., 1877); “Turgot et Ses Doctrines” 
(2 vols., 1885); “Un Centenaire Economique, 1789- 
1989" (1889); “Vocabulaire Manuel d'Economie 
Politique” (1898); “Finances Contemporaines” (2 


port, in Harper's Monthly, xxxix. 872: A. P. Mendes, The | vols., 1903), Neymarck is a member of the Jewish 
Jewish Cemetery at Newport, in Rhode Island Historical C istorv of P: ra 

Magazine, vi. 81, 105; Bartlett, Colonial Records of Rhode onsistory oi Faris. 

Island and Providence Plantations, vols. iii., vii. ; Oscar S. S. J. Ka. 


Straus, Roger Williams, pp. 110-111, 178, New York, 1899; 
The American Jewish Year Book, 1900-1: G. A. Kohut, 
Ezra Stiles and the Jews, ib. 1902; Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. iii. 91, vi. 138, viii. 119; Morris Jastrow, ib. x. 5. 


NEZHIN (NYEZHIN): Russian town, in the 
government of Chernigov; one of the centers of the 


T - T tobaeco-trade. In 1648 Nezhin was taken by the 

e L. Hv.—M. J. K. Cossacks, and its Polish and Jewish inhabitants were 

NEWSPAPERS, JEWISH. Sce Perro- put to the sword. On July 20, 1881, an anti-Jewish 
ICALS. 


riot broke out there and continued through July 21 
and 22; most of the Jewish houses were destroyed. 
The military, which was called to suppress the riot, 
twice used their arms against the mob, killing ten 
of the rioters. The manufacture of various tobacco- 
products, which former] y gave employment to many 
Jews who worked in small shops, is no Jonger car- 
ried on there on account of the new system of col- 
lecting tobacco-duties, which favors the concentra- 
tion of the tobacco industry in the hands of the 
greater manufacturers. The Jewish artisans num- 
ber (census of 1898) 980. The Talmud Torah has 98 


NEXT OF KIN. See AGNATES; FAMILY AND 
FAMILY LIFE; INHERITANCE. 

NEYAR, SEFER HA-: Anonymous com- 
pendium of laws; compiled during the first third of 
the fourteenth century, after 1319, probably by 
a Provençal. It consists mainly of extracts from 
the works of French scholars, although the “ Hala- 
kot Gedolot" and Maimonides’ * Mislhneh Torah” 
were consulted. A work of Baruch b. Hayyim b. 
Menahem of we ayy (probably Niort in the depart- 
ment of Deux-Sévres, France), a pupil of Isaac of 
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pupils; the three Jewish private schools, 59; and 
the thirty hadarim, about 350. The general schools 
(boys? and girls’ classical gymnasiums, etc.) give 
instruction to 142 Jewish pupils. The charitable 
institutions include a dispensary and a bikkur ho- 
lim. Since 1895 the town has had a Jewish loan 
and savings association. The census of 1897 gives 
Nezhin a population of 39,108, about one-third of 
whom are Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, No. 891, St. Petersburg, 
i599; Voskhod, 1901, No. 74; Razsvyect, 1881, Nos. 31, 32. 


IL R. S. J. 


NEZIKIN (“Injuries”): Order of the Mishnah 
and the Tosefta, in both the Babylonian and the 
Jerusalem Talmud. The name “ Nezikin,” which 
occurs in the Talmud itself (Ber. 20a; Ta‘an. 24a, b), 
is applied to this order because several of the trea- 
tises belonging to it deal with iujuries and claims 
for damages. With reference to Shab. 31a it is also 
called “Yeshu‘ot” (Num. R. xiii.; Mahzor Vitry, 
ed, Hurwitz, p. 461, Berlin, 1891). The order stands 
fourth in the Mishnah (Shab. 31a) and is divided 
into ten treatises, containing seventy-three chapters 
in all. The ten treatises are as follows: Daba 
Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, Baba Batra, Sanhedrin, Mak- 
kot, Shebu‘ot, ‘Eduyot, ‘Abodah Zarah, Abot, and 
Ilorayot. On the contents and sequence of these 
treatises, on their original division, as well as on the 
variation in sequence of the mishnaic orders accord- 
ing to which Nezikin stands sixth, see Misnnan. 
The treatise Abot is not in the Tosefta, and there 
is no gemara to it nor to the treatise ‘Eduyot, neither 
is there a Palestinian gemara to the third chapter of 
the treatise Makkot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, pp. 260- 

262, Leipsie, 1859. 

W. D. J. Z, Li 

NIBHAZ: One of the deities worshiped by the 
Avites I] Kings xvii. 81), who had been imported into 
the country about Samaria after the fall of that city 
before Sargon If. in 7223.c. The Avites worshiped 
Nibhaz and Tartak, both of which deities are un- 
known either in the pantheon of the West or the 
Eust. Some Hebrew manuscripts read “ Nibhan” ; 
and there are several variants in the Greek, none of 
which, however, gives any clue to the identification 
of this god. 

W. D. I. M. P. 

NICANOR: Son of Patroclus, and general and 
friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, who in 165 5.c. sent 
him and Goreras with an army against the Jews (I 
Macc. iii, 88; II Macc. viii. 9). In anticipation of 
an easy victory, he had brought 1,000 slave-dealers 
into the camp, to whom he intended to sell the cap- 
tive Jews; but when Gorgias was defeated by 
Judas Maccabeus, Nicanor was obliged to flee in 
disguise to Antioch (II Macc. viii. 84-86). He is 
identical with the Nicanor whom Josephus (* Ant." 
Xll. 5, 8 5) calls governor of Samaria. He may also 
be the Nicanor who was master of the elephants (IL 
Macc. xiv. 19) and who was sent four years later by 
King Demetrius I. against the Jews, whom he is 
said to have hated (I Macc. vii. 26). 

The battles of this Nicanor are related differently 
in the three sources, I and II Maccabees and Josce- 
phus. Although there is complete agreement in 


the statement that Nicanor approached Judas in 
a friendly way, he, according to I Macc. vii. 27, 
sought thereby to vanquish his opponent by treach- 
ery, whereas, according to II Mace. xiv. 28, he 
marched against Judas unwillingly and only at the 
king's command. The latter passage gives a de- 
tailed account of his threat to destroy Jerusalem 
and to turn the sanctuary into a temple of Dionysus 
unless Judas were delivered to him by the priests, 
who declared under oath, however, that they were 
ignorant of his hiding-place (comp. I. Macc. vii. 88- 
88). According to II Mace. xiv. 17, Nicanor also 
joined battle with Simon, the brother of Judas, 
but this whole narrative (70. xiv. 12-30) seems un- 
historical except for the statement that he was de- 
feated at Capharsalama by Judas (I Macc. vii. 82). 
The contrary assertion of Josephus (“ Ant.” xii. 10, 
& 4), that Judas was defeated at Capharsalama and 
fled to the castle at Jerusalem, is shown to be in- 
correct by the mere fact that the citadel was then in 
possession of the Syrians, and could not, therefore, 
have served as a refuge for the Jews. 

With new reenforcements from Syria, Nicanor 
advanced from Jerusalem v. pon Beth-horon, while 
Judas encamped opposite him at Adasa. "There à 
decisive battle was fought on the 18th of Adar, 161, 
in which Nicanor was totally defeated; he himself 
was slain and every man in his army was killed. 
In celebration of this complete victory the Jews 
instituted the 13th of Adar as a holiday (I Macc. 
vii. 89-50; II Macc. xv. 1-86; Josephus, é.¢. xii. 10, 
§ 5). With this important event the author of II 
Maccabees closes his book. 

“ Nicanor Day” is also mentioned in the rabbin- 
ical sources (Meg. Ta‘an. xii; Ta'an. 18b; Yer. 
Ta'an. ii, 18 et seg., 66a), which give an amplified 
and highly colored account of the mutilation of 
Nicanor's body; this is likewise mentioned in both 
books of the Maccabees, but not in Josephus. Ac- 
cording to II Macc. xv. 86, Nicanor Day is one day 
before Mordecai Day, or Purim. Since this day 
was the fast-day of Esther, and therefore the direct 
opposite of a feast-day, the Palestinian teachers 
effected a compromise by placing the fast-day of 
Esther after Purim, while Nicanor Day was cele- 
brated as appointed (Soferim 17). There is no trace 
of its celebration later than the seventh century. 

Later rabbinical sources are very confused in re- 
gard to Nicanor. According to the * Megillat Anti- 
ochus” (in Jelinek, “B. H.” v.), he was slain by 
Johanan, the son of Mattathias. The Hebrew 
* Yosippon " (ch. xxiv.) confuses the general Nica- 
nor with the alabarch Nicanor, after whom a gate 
of Jerusalem was named. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist. p. 63; Gratz, Gesch. iih 
ed., iii, 501; Sehürer, Gesc/t. 3d ed., i. 218. 


G. S. KR. 
NICANOR’S GATE. See JERUSALEM. 


NICARAGUA. See SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 

NICE: City of southern France. Jews settled 
there in the fourth century, and, as in the other 
Gallic cities along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
were the intermediaries in the commercial transac- 
tions between the Levant and Gaul. The statutes 
of Nice, enacted in 18341, obliged the Jews to wear 
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a badge under penalty, in case of disobedience, of 
forfeiting one-half of their garments to the informer, 
and the other half tothe city council. In 1480 Duke 
Amédée, while still obliging them to wear their dis- 
tinctive badge, granted them permission to become 
money-lenders and pawnbrokers on payment of an 
annual tribute (* garda Judeorum ?) of a silver mark. 
In 1618 the Jews of Nice gave 2,000 ducats, and in 
1614 400 additional, to Duke Emanuel L, who ex- 
empted them from all extraordinary taxation. Spe- 
cial privileges were decreed to foreign Jews in 1650 
and 1678; they were authorized to engage in com- 
merce without molestation in the cities of Nice and 
Villefranche. For twenty-five years 

In the they enjoyed entire liberty in the prac- 
Seven- tise of their religion; and it was for- 
teenth bidden to arrest them on their Sab- 

Century. bath or on festival days. In 1658 the 

Senate placed the Jews of Nice on an 
equal footing with those of Turin, but without al- 
lowing themaspecialslaughter-house. It permitted 
them to own houses for their personal use, and to 
employ Christians provided the latter, with the ex- 
ception of nurses during the eight days following 
childbirth, did not actually lodge with them. It 
forbade them, however, to devote themselves to the 
study of medicine or jurisprudence, at least, as far 
as medicine was concerned, without ecclesiastical 
sanction. 

In 1750 Jews were permitted to discard the badge, 
and in 1777 a royal decree authorized David Moses, 
a Jew, to build a silk-factory near the harbor. 
Similar fevors were granted to individual Jews by 
the Senate on various occasions in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century; and asa result of a series 
of disorders which occurred at a Jewish funeral the 
Senate forbade, under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment, the disturbance of the Jews at their religious 
ceremonies. In 1789 it acceded to the petition of 
the Jews to be released from the obligation of kneel- 
ing when taking oaths, and permitted them to re- 
main standing with the head covered. The com- 
munity of Nice was represented in the General 
Assembly of Notables at Paris by Isaac Samuel 
Avigdor, one of the secretaries of the Assembly, 
and in the Grand Sanhedrin by J. L. Avigdor., 

The ghetto of Nice was assigned to the Jews by 
Duke Amédée in 1480. A decree of the Senate in 

1188 obliged the Jews to rent jointly 

Ghetto. all the houses in the ghetto, with the 

privilege of assigning them to the dif- 
ferent families according to their requirements. 
{n 1750 they were licensed to extend the ghetto by 
purchasing land for the erection of dwelling and 
business houses. Permission was also granted them 
to go out at night in order to attend to their busi- 
ness affairs; but from sunset to sunrise they were 
forbidden to follow the trade of huckster, to take 
articles in pawn, or in any way to traffic in gold or 
silver. During Holy Week, except during the hours 
of religious services, they were permitted to leave 
the ghetto on business, and to buy and sell with 
their shops half closed. 

From 1658 the Jews of Nice maintained but one 
Synagogue, which, with the cemetery, was situated 
in the quarter of Limpia, near the city walls. The 
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present synagogue, dedicated in 1886, is in the Rue 
Deloye. | 

Among the native scholars of Nice may be cited: 
Mordecai pow; Raphael $55 ; Judah and Moses 
of Nice; Mordecai ben Israel Nizza; Eleazar Hay- 
yim Nizza, who was rabbi of Padua about the year 
1600; his son Isaiah, who settled in Venice in the 
seventeenth century ; and Solomon ben Isaiah N izza, 
author of various elegies and liturgical poems. 

The Jews of Nice, who in 1808 numbered 908, now 
(1904) number in a total population of 98,760 about 
500. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 884; Henri Moris, 

Inventaire des Archives Départementales des Alwes-Mari. 


times, series B, 9 passim ; Joseph Colon, Responsa, No. 125; 
Papon, Histoire Générale de la Provence, i; R. E. J. vi. 
38. 
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D. S. K. 
NICHOLAS I., II. See Russra. 


NICHOLAS III., IV., V. See PopEs. 


NICHOLAS OF DAMASCUS (NICOLAUS 
DAMASCENUS): Greek historian and philoso- 
pher; friend of King Herod the Great; born at Da- 
mascus, where his father, Antipater, filled high 
offices and was greatly respected (Suidas, s.v. * Avi- 
1arpoc); died at Rome. Being the heir to his father's 
honors and wealth, Nicholas was not obliged to take 
service under any prince, and since he was a philos- 
opher he did not attach great value to money. It 
is difficult, therefore, to see how he came to take up 
his residence at Herod’s court. It was not love of 
Judaism, for he remained faithful to the Aristotelian 
philosophy; and it is evident from his works that 
he did not embrace the Jewish faith, although he 
may have been among the so-called * proselytes of 
the gate." He lived nearly twenty years at Jerusa- 
lem, but did not found a family there, which is: 
further proof that he did not become a Jew. He 
had a brother named Ptolemy, who may be iden- 
tical with Ptolemy, the procurator and friend of 
Herod (Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 14, S 9, et passim). 

It appears from allusions in the autobiography of 
Nicholas that his intercourse with Herod was occa- 
sioned by the latter’s amateur studies in philosophy, 
rhetoric, and politics, in which the philosopher of 
the neighboring city of Damascus was peculiarly 

fitted to assist him. When the king 

Relation to discovered his new friend's talents, he 
Herod. encouraged him to write a history; 
and the toil which Nicholas devoted to 

the study of antiquity was said to have surpassed 
even the labors of Hercules. He accompanied Herod 
on the latter’s journey to Rome, during which they 
were constantly philosophizing ("Historici Greci 
Minores," ed. Dindorf, i. 140). Nicholas was, there- 
fore, in a certain sense the teacher of Herod; but he 
was also his friend and faithful adviser. In 14 nc. 
he accompanied the king to Asia Minor to visit M. 
Agrippa, who had been requested by the Ionians to 
deprive the Jews of their privileges, but the plea of 
Nicholas was so successful that their ancient rights 
were not curtailed (Josephus, 7e. xii. 8, 8 2). His 
reference to the Sabbath, on this occasion, as “our” 
holiday (Z5. xvi. 2, $ 8), merely shows his interest in 
the case, and does not imply that he was a Jew. 
When Herod incurred the disfavor of Augustus by 
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a cunpaign against the Arabians, he sent Nicholas to 
Rome (7 b.c.). The philosopher succeeded not only 
in rehabilitating Herod with the emperor, but also in 
paving his accusers punished (2b, xvi, 10, ES 8-9). 
Nicholas proved himself a still more valuable friend 
io Herod in his domestic difliculties with his chil- 
dren. Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipater would 
not have been executed if tho king had followed the 
advice of Nicholas, who said correctly that these 
executions would be the beginning of the misfor- 
tunes of the house of Herod (Autobiography in 
*llistorici Greeci Minores,” i. 141). 

Nicholas was about sixty years of age at the time 
of Herod's death (4 B.c.), when he became the faith- 
ful ndviser of Herod's son and successor, Archelaus. 
Mis statement that the disorders which then broke 

out were an uprising of the Jewish 


Nicholas people against the Herodians and the 
and "Greeks," and that Hellenism tri- 
Archelaus. umphed (vig 70 ‘EAAnvixéy, ib. p. 148), 


characterizes him as a complete pagan. 
Ile went with Archelaus to Rome to defend the lat- 
ter's rights against hisown brothersand against the 
Jewish party; and he succeeded in securing for his 
patron one-half of the kingdom, advising him to 
give up the Greek cities which were anxious to 
shake off Jewish control, and to be content with the 
rest of the country (70.). It is expressly stated (2d.) 
that Emperor Augustus held him in high esteem; 
and there is also a story to the effect that Nicholas, 
knowing that the emperor was fond of fine dates, 
kept him supplied with a variety which grows es- 
pecially well in Palestine, whence the emperor 
called this kind “Nicholas dates" (Athenæus, xiv. 
653 A). This name has remained, the Mishnah and 
Talmud also referring to this variety of dates as 
“nikalwasin ” (Ab. Zarah i. 5). Nicholas seems to 
have lived in Rome after this time, dying there at 
about the age of seventy. 
The reputation of Nicholas rests upon his works, 
Neither the tragedies and comedies which he is said 
to have written (Suidas, s.v. Nıkółáoç) 


His nor his philosophical works have been 
Works. preserved; but there are considerable 


fragments of his historical works, 
which are very important since they were used by 
Josephus. "These works are as follows: 

(1 A large historical work in 144 books (Athe- 
heus, vi, 249), of which Suidas mentions, probably 
incorrectly, only eighty. The extant fragments 
belong to the first seven books and deal with the 
history of the Assyrians, Medes, Greeks, Lydians, 
and Persians, being important also for Biblical his- 
tory. Beginning with book xcvi., there are further 
fragments in Athenzeus and Josephus. It appears 
from the quotations in Josephus that books exxiii. 
and ex xiv. dealt with the defense of the Jews before 


Agrippa. The history of Herod, which Josephus 
recounts in detail in his “ Antiquities ” 

Nicholas (xv.-xvii.), is doubtless based on the 
and work of Nicholas; for where Nicholas 


Josephus. stops, during the reign of Arche- 

laus, Josephus also curtails his narra- 
Detailed proof of the dependence of Josephus 
on Nicholas is due especially to A. Büchler, accord- 
ing to whom Josephus did not. himself read the 


tire, 


works of the other authorities which he so fre- 

quently quotes, but took what he found in Nicholas; 

and in like manner the stereotyped formulas which 

Josephus uses in referring to other portions of his 

own work are the same as those which are employed 

by Nicholas fora similar purpose. Josephus took 

Nicholas as his source not only for the history rela- 

ting to Herod, but also for his account of the Has- 

moneans; he likewise quoted Nicholas in dealing 

with the history of antiquity (l.c. i. 8, $8 6, 9; 7, § 2), 

though this does not imply that Nicholas wrote a 

history of the ancient Hebrews; the fragment re- 

lating to Abraham, for example, is taken rather from 

a history of Damascus, a detailed history of which 

Nicholas as a Damascene must certainly have writ- 

ten. Josephus criticizes the work of Nicholas very 

severely. Hereproaches him for his flattery of Herod 
in tracing the descent of his father, Antipater, from 
the most noble Jewish stock, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Antipater was an Idumean and Herod 

had become king by chance (“Ant.” xiv. 1, § 3). 

He likewise reproaches Nicholas for having sup- 

pressed the fact that Herod pillaged the ancient royal 

tombs, and for having concealed everything else 
that might bring dishonor upon his king, while he 
exaggerated Herod’s good deeds; indeed, he de- 
clares that the history was written solely to glorify 

that monarch and not to benefit others (75. x vi. 7, € 1). 
(2) A biography of Augustus, of which two frag- 

ments of some length are extant, dealing with the 

story of the youth of Octavianus and with Cesar’s 
assassination. (8) A kind of autobiography, the 
fragments of which treat for the most part of Jew- 
ish history, since Nicholas narrates theevents at the 
court of King Herod, in which he himself played an 
important part, (4) An account, in disconnected 
sentences, of curious customs and observances of 
different peoples; the Jews are not referred to in 
the extant fragments. 

Nicholas is perhaps also the author of the pseudo- 

Aristotelian work * De Plantis.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The best collections of the fragments of Nicho- 
las are those by C. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Gre- 
conum, iii. 949-464, iv. 661-668, Paris, 1849, and by L. Dindorf, 
Historici Greeei Minores, i. 1-153; some fragments are also 
found in Th. Reinach, Tertes d? Auteurs Grecs et Romains, 
i. 78-87, Paris, 1895.  Grütz, Gesch. dth ed., iii, 328, and Patsch, 
in Wiener Studien für Classische Philologie, 1890, xii. 281- 
239, show that Nicholas was no Jew. Onthe relation of Jo- 
sephus to Nicholas see A. Büchler in J. Q. R.ix. 325-339; 
and on the entire bibliography. Schiirer, Gesch. 8d ed.. i. 50- 
57; Prosopographia Imperii Romani, i. 105, No. 65, and 
(on Ptolemy) iii. 105, No. 162. 

G, S. Kr. 


NICODEMUS: Prominent member of the Sanhe- 
drin, and à man of wealth; lived in Jerusalem in the 
first century c.p. He ismentioned in John iii. 1-21, 
vii. 50, xix. 39. In the first of these passages he is 
represented as “a ruler of the Jews” who learned 
from Jesus what *rehirth by baptism" meant, as if 
that rabbinical term had been altogether unknown 
to him (but see Barrism and BIRTH, New). The 
second passage records how he made his visit to 
Jesus by night, in order that he might not be known 
as onc of the latter’s disciples. In the third passage 


he and JOSEPH OF ARIMATILEA are described as hav- 


ing taken charge of the body of Jesus in order to 
give it decent burial. That the man brought into 
such prominence in the fourth Gospel must have 
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been a well-known figure of Jewish society at the 
time is evident. In all probability he is identical 
with the Talnudical Nicodemus ben Gorion, a pop- 
ular saint noted for his miraculous powers; and this 
would explain also the reference to “heavenly 


things" in Jesus’ arguments with him (John iii. 19). 


The apocalyptic Gospel of Nicodemus, which 


gives an account of Jesus before Pilate and the 


Sanhedrin, as well as of his death and resurrection, 
belongs to the third century, while the oldest ex- 
tant manuscript of it dates from the twelfth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dobsehütz, Christusbilder, in Texte send Un- 


tersuchungen, pp. 280-292, Berlin, 1899 ; Hastings, Dict. Bi- 


NICODEMUS (NAKDIMON) BEN GORION: 
Lived at Jerusalem in the first century C.E.; the 
wealthiest and most respected member of the peace 
party during the revolution in the reign of Vespa- 
sian. Ta‘anit 19b relates that during a pilgrimage 
he engaged twelve cisterns for the people and prom- 
ised their owner twelve hundred talents of silver for 
them. It is supposed that his original name was 
Buna and that his name of Nicodemus was the re- 
sult of a pun (čb. 21a). In the war against Titus 
he, like his two friends Kalba Sabbua‘ and Ben 
Zizit, took the part of the Romans and influenced 
Bar Giora against the Zealots, who therefore burned 
the immense quantities of provisions which the three 
friends had accumulated (see Git. 56a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lamentations Rabbah i. 5: Ecclesiastes 

Rabbah vii. 11; Josephus, D. J. ii. 17, 8 10; v. 1, $4; Griitz, 

Gesch. 2d ed., iii. 527-528, and note 4. 

E. G. II. S. O. 

NICOLAUS DE CUSA. See Orsa, Nico- 
LAUS DE, 

NICOPOLIS (Bulgarian, Nikopol): City of 
Bulgaria, situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
160 kilometers southeast of Widdin. The settlement 
of Jews in Nicopolis was most likely contempora- 
neous with the foundation of the city by the em- 
peror Trajan (98). In the year 811 Jews formed a 
portion of the 30,000 prisoners taken in Thessaly 
by Krum, the Czar of Bulgaria (see BULGARIA). 
In 967 many Byzantine Jews settled in Nicopolis 

(see responsa of Solomon Abr. Cohen, 

Eariy Leghorn, 1592), as did a large number 

History. of Jewish merchants from Ragusa, 

Venice, and Genoa when the two 
brothers Assen and Peter reestablished the empire 
of Bulgaria in 1189, and entered into commercial 
relations with those cities (Ubicini, * Provinces Danu- 
biennes "). 

In 1867 the Czar of Bulgaria, Ivan Sisman, who, 
according to legend, was the son of Queen Theo- 
dora, a converted Jewess, granted an asylum at 
Nicopolis to the Jews driven from Hungary by King 
Ludovic I. Itis thought that at the death of Ivan 
Sisman, a year after the fall of the Bulgarian em- 
pire, all the Jews of Tirnova were driven thence and 
took refuge at Nicopolis (1968). Since that period 
Tirnova has not been inhabited by Jews (* Anuar 
Pentru Israeliti," 1888). 

When Mohammed the Conqueror took Nicopolis 
he found there a Jewish community which was very 
flourishing from a commercial standpoint. It con- 
tained Byzantine, Italian, and Ashkenazic Jews, who 


sympathized with the conquerors, many voluntarily 
entering the ranks of the non-Mussulman legion 
called * Gharibah.” 

Nicopolis received a large quota of the Jews ex. 
pelled from Spain in 1492 (sce responsa of Joseph 
Caro, “Abkat Rokel,” passim). At this time the 


chief rabbi of the community was 
Under Hayyim ben Albalgri (or Al-Buleari 

Mussul- =“the Bulgarian”?). He was suc- 

man Rule. ceeded at his death by Ephraim Caro 

of Toledo, father of the well-known 
Joseph Caro. Later Joseph Caro himself filled the 
same office. One of the successors of Caro was 
Judah Bembassat (1547), a noted Talmudic seholar 
in his day. 

In 1547 a rich and pious Jew of Nicopolis dicd at 
Salonica, and left by willa legacy of 30,000 aspers 
to be disbursed by his son for the benefit of the 
community of his native city. 

The period from 1595 to 1598 was a stormy one 
for the Nicopolis Jews. The Turks, led by Sinan 
Pasha, and the Wallachians, with Prince Michael at 
their head, contended for the possession of the town, 
which finally fell into the hands of the Turks, 
Isaac Vega, a chronicler of the time and an cyc- 
witness of these events, relates that during the bom- 
bardment and the conflagrations the dwellings of 
the Jews were destroyed, and that they witnessed the 
destruction of their valuable library (* Bayit Ne- 
'eman," preface by Isaac Vega, Venice, 1621). 

In 1559 the community of Nicopolis erected three 
buildings: a synagogue, a school, and an asylum 
for the poor. The most noted Jewish family in the 
city at that time was that of Ben Sanje (Sanche), 
over three of whose members Isaac Vega delivered 
funeral orations, found in “ Bayit Ne'eman.” Vega 
officiated as chief rabbiin the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. His successor was Reuben Hadi- 
dah (c. 1660). In the nineteenth century Raphael 
Gabriel Almosnino was chief rabbi of Nicopolis 
from 1840 to 1864, having previously been chief 

rabbi of Sofia and Dulgaria. 

But three Jewish relics in Nicopolis can be men- 
tioned, all connected with the name of Joseph 
Caro, whose memory is still venerated in the 
city. The first of these is the bath where he 
performed his ablutions. Near the bath a garden 
now occupies the site of Caro's habitation. The 

second relic is a superb parchment 

Relies of copy of the Law, written by Caro 
Nicopolis. himself, which after various fortunes 

was presented to the Jews of Dranta. 
Rumania, where it is still preserved. The third of 
these remains is Joseph Caro's hall for prayer and 
study, known as “Midrash Maran.” Repeatedly 
destroyed in the several bombardments of the city, 
and as often rebuilt, it was in ruins in 1888. Thanks 
to the munificence of the Prince of Bulgaria. Ferdi- 
nand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who visited Nicopolis 
at that period, the hall has been rebuilt again. 

The ancient Jewish community of Nicopolis has 
fallen from its former estate. "There are now (1904) 
but 189 Jews in a total population of 5,988. Some 


are grain-merchants ; others, dealers in cotton goods 
and calicoes. The rabbinical school has disap- 


peared; and there is at present only a small prixed 
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primary school containing 48 pupils. There are, 
however, à handsome synagogue and a hebra kad- 
disha. i 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Ubicini, Provinces Danubiennes ; Isaac Vega, 
Ranit Neeman, Venice, 1621; Walden, Shem. ha-Gedoltim 


lic-Hadash. 
E M. Fx- 


NIDDAH (*Menstruous Woman”): A treatise 
in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and both 'Talmuds. In 
the Mishnah it stands seventh in the order Tohorot, 
but in the editions of the Talmud first, and is divided 
into ten chapters, containing seventy-nine para- 
eraphs in all. The Pentateuchal code (Lev. xv. 19 
d seg.) ordains that a menstruous woman shall be 
unclean for seven. days from the beginning of the 
period, whether it lasts only one day or all seven. 
In either case she is unclean for seven days only, 
but during this time her defilement is communicated 
to every object with which she comes in contact. 
These laws, however, have been extended in many 

ways and made more onerous, both 


State of by rabbinical traditions and interpre- 
Unclean- tations and by customs which have 
ness. been adopted by Jewish women them- 


selves. According to these more rigid 
requirements, the woman must reckon seven days 
after the termination of the period. If, then, this 
lasts seven days, she can not become pure until the 
fifteenth day. Purification, furthermore, can be 
gained only by a ritual bath (“mikweh "); and until 
the woman has taken this she remains unclean ac- 
cording to the interpretation of R. Akiba (Shab. 
64b), which was accepted by the Rabbis generally. 
In addition to all this, a woman who does not men- 
struate regularly is unclean for acertain time before 
she becomes aware that the period has begun, and 
objects which she touches are defiled, since there is 
danger that the menses may have begun a short 
time beforeand that she may not have perceived the 
fact. The treatise Niddah is devoted chiefly to a 
more accurate determination of these regulations and 
to the rules concerning a woman in childbirth (Lev. 
xii.). 

Ch. i: Women whose uncleanness is reckoned 
only from the time of the first appearance of the 
menses, and the period of retroaction in ritual impu- 
rity of this beginning in the case of other women. 

Ch. ii.: The examination to determine whether 
the period has begun, and the different colors of the 
discharge which are considered unclean. 

Ch. ili.: Concerning a woman in childbirth. The 
Pentateuchal code contains different regulations 
according to whether the woman bears a male child 
or a female child (Lev. xii.). In this chapter rules 

are given for various cases in which 


Influence the sex of the child can not be deter- 
of Child- mined, as in the birth of a hermaphro- 
birth. dite or in miscarriages and premature 


deliverics generally; the view of the 
ancients is also given regarding the time at which 
the sex of the embryo can be distinguished. 

Ch. iv.: Rules concerning the daughters of the 
Cutheans, the Sadducees, and the Gentiles in regard 
to menstrual uncleanness; further details regarding 
à woman in childbirth. 

Ch. v. : Concerning a child delivered by the Cæsar- 
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left it in-care of the Jews who lived there. 


Nicodemus 
Niebla 


ean section; the several periods of life, and the 
regulations which govern them; the signs of pu- 
berty in both sexes, and the time of theirappearance. 

Ch. vi.: Further details on the signs of puberty 
in the female; in the discussion of this subject a 


sentence of which the converse is not true sug- 
gests a number of other statements on the most di- 


verse topics which are not true conversely, such as 
“He who can be a judge can be a witness; but 
many a man who is accepted as a witness is not 
empowered to be a judge." 

Ch. vii.: Regulations concerning the impurity of 
menstrual blood and other impurities; matters in 
which the Cutheans are believed. 

Ch. viii.-x.: Of spots of blood, and the method 
of determining whether spots are caused by blood 
or by other coloring matter; the symptoms of the 
appearance of the menses; concerning the corpse of 
à menstruous woman. | 

'The Tosefta to this treatise, which is divided into 
nine chapters, contains much which serves to explain 
the Mishnah as well as many other 
important and interesting passages. 
Especially noteworthy are the sec- 
tions which treat of the formation of 
the embryo (iv.), and those which discuss changes 
in manners and customs. 

The Gemara to the Babylonian Talmud discusses 
and explains the individual sentences of the Mish- 
nah, and also contains a mass of legends, aphorisms; 
and other haggadic interpretations and maxims, of 
which the following may serve as illustrations; 
* An angel appointed for the purpose takes the germ 
from which a human being is to be born, presents it 
to God, and asks: ‘ Lord of the world, what manner 
of man shall be born of this germ, strong or weak, 
wise or foolish, rich or poor?’ but he does not ask 
whether he shall be righteous or unrighteous, for 
that depends wholly on the will of the man” (16b). 
“The happiest time for man is while he is in the 
womb, for he is instructed in the entire Torah; but 
when he is about to go forth into the world, the 
angel smites him on the mouth and causes him to 
forget all he has learned. He is then adjured: ' Be 
thou holy in thy life and not unholy; for know that 
God is pure, His ministers are pure, and the soul 
which is breathed into thee is pure. If thou keep- 
est it in purity, it is well; but otherwise it shall be 
taken from thee’ ? (80b). 

Particularly noteworthy are the ingenious expla- 
nations by R. Simeon b. Yohai of several laws of 
the Torah (81b). Only the first three chapters of 
the Palestinian Gemara are now extant, although 
the tosafists possessed it for the entire treatise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses b. Nahman. Hilkot Niddah, ch. iii.; Z. 
Frankel, Hodegetica in AMischnam, p. 263, Leipsic, 1859 ; 
idem, Mebo, pp. 18b, 45a, Breslau, 1870. 

W. B. do A ds 


NIDDIN. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 

NIEBLA (originally Tlipa, Libla): One of 
the oldest towns of Spain, situated 12 miles west of 
Seville and to the east of Huclva. It was one of 
the earliest Jewish settlements in Spain, having 
been inhabited by Jews in the days of the Visigoths. 


When Alfonso VI. took Niebla from the Moors, he 
The 
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town was conquered by Alfonso X. of Castile in 
1257, after the insurrection under the emir Ibn Mah- 
fuz; but the conqueror generously presented Ibn 
Mahfuz with a part of the taxes of the Juderia. 
Jews remained in Niebla and in the neighboring 
Mogüer until the expulsion. Between Niebla, which 
in medieval times had a very important slave-mar- 
ket, and the neighboring Mogüer lived about fifty 
Jewish families which belonged to the congrega- 
tion of Niebla. The ancient synagogue in Niebla 
Was transformed into a church which still (1904) 
exists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Boletin Acad. Hist. xviii. 524, 530, 539 et seq. 

D. M. K. 


NIEDERLÄNDER, ABRAHAM BEN 
EPHRAIM (known also as Abraham Schrei- 
ber): Austrian mathematician of the sixteenth 
century; scribe of R. Ju- 
dah Löw ben Bezaleel 
(MaHaRaL) of Prague. 
He was the author of a 
mathematical work en- 
titled “Berit Abraham" 
(Prague, 1609), which was 
based for the most part 
on Elijah Mizrahi's works, 
although non-Jewish wri- 
tings also were drawn 
upon. The book is di- 
vided into five sections 
and comprises a collection 
of problems under the 
title “ Mozne Zedek.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Bodl. col 710; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 11: Zunz, 


Z. G. p. 271 Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 85, No. 591. 


' & J. Z. L. 

NIEROP, AHASVE- 
RUS SAMUEL VAN: 
Dutch jurist; born at 
Hoorn Jan. 24, 1813; died 
at Amsterdam May 15, 
1578. He studied law at 
the Amsterdam Athenæ- 
um, took the degree of doc- 
tor of laws at Leyden in 
1839, established himself 
asalawyerat Amsterdam, and soon became one of the 
most famous Dutch attorneys of his time. In 1851 
he was elected member of Parliament (“ Tweede 
Kamer der Staten Generaal"), but failed to secure 
reelection in 1858. In 1864he was elected in two dis- 
tricts, Hoorn and Haarlem, accepted for the latter, 
but again failed after the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment in 1866. In 1870 he was clected member of 
the Municipal Council and of the States of the 
Province, 

Nierop was president of the Centrale Commissie 
and of the Permanente Commissie, in which capacity 
he did much for the Jews in Holland. He wrote a 
large number of articles in the * Weekblad voor hot 
Recht” and in “Themis” on commercial law, and 
was also a contributor to the “Jaarboeken voor 
Israelieten in Nederland,” signing his articles “N,” 


David Nieto. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Roest, in Isr. Nieuwsbodo, iii., No. 48: Alla, 


Zeit. des Jud. xlii., No. 243; Weelsblad voor het Recht, 1873 
Nos. 4235-4230 ; Themis, 1878, p. 349. , 


S. E. Sr. 


NIEROP, FREDERIK SALOMON VAN: 
Dutch economist; born at Amsterdam March 6, 
1844. He took his degree as doctor of law at Ley- 
den in 1866, established himself as a lawyer at Am- 
sterdam, and in 1871 became director of the Amster- 
damsche Bank, Since 1879 he has been member of 
the Municipal Council of Amsterdam. He has often 
been elected alderman of finance, but has refused to 
accept office. He was member of the States of 
North Holland from 1883 until 1899, when he was 
elected member of the Parliament (* Eerste Kamer 
der Staten-Generaal"). Since 1898 he has been 
president of the Centrale and the Permanente 
Commissie. The decoration of the N etherland Lion 

was conferred upon him 

in 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wie Is Dat? 
Onze Kamertiden: Augur 
van het Haagsehe Binnen- 
hof, p. 112 (portrait). 

S. E. Sr. 
NIETO, DAVID: 

Haham of the Sephardic 

community in London; 

born at Venice 1654; died 

in London Jan. 10, 1798. 

He first practised as a 

physician and ofliciated 

as a Jewish preacher at 

Leghorn, Italy. There he 

wrote in Italian a work 

entitled — * Paschologia” 

(Cologne, 1702), in which 

he dealt with the differ- 

ences of calculation in the 
calendars of the Greek, 
homan, and Jewish 
churches, and  demon- 
strated the errors which 
had crept into the calen- 
dar from the Council of 

Nice until 1699. In 1709 

Nieto succeeded Solomon 

Ayllon as ecclesiastical 

chief of the Portuguese 

Jews in London; and 

two years after his settlement in that city he 

published his theological treatise, “Della Divina 

Providencia, 6 sea Naturalezza Universal, 6 Natura 

Naturante" (London, 1704). This work provoked 

much opposition against him; and it was used by 

his opponents as ground for accusing him openly ol 

Spinozism, which at that period was equivalent to 

atheism. However, Zebi AsHKENAZI, who was 

called in as arbitrator, decided in his favor (Hakam 

Zebi, Responsa, No, 18). 

Nieto was a powerful controversialist. In his ^ Mat- 
teh Dan,” or * Kuzari Helek Sheni” (London, 1714), 
written in Hebrew and Spanish on the model of the 
"Cuzari? of Judah ha-Levi, he defended the oral 
law against the Karaites, and showed that the con- 
tradictions of the Talmud lay not in essentials but 
in externals. He waged war untiringly on the sup- 
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porters of the Shabbethaian heresies, which he re- 

garded as dangerous to the best interests of Juda- 

‘sm, and in this connection wrote his “Esh Dat” 

(London, 1715) against Hayyun. 

Nieto was one of the most accomplished Jews of 
nis time and was equally distinguished as philoso- 
pher, physician, poet, mathematician, astronomer, 
and theologian. A prolific writer, his intercourse 
with Christian scholars was extensive, especially 
with Ungar, the bibliographer. Nieto was the first 
to fix the time for the beginning of Sabbath eve for 
the latitude of England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 881; Kayser- 
line, Gesch. der Judenin Portugal, pp. 325-326; Jew. World, 
Hee, 19. 1879; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii; Cat. Anylo-Jew. Hist. 
keh. 1887; portrait in Jew. Chron. June 28, 1901. 

J. 
NIETO, ISAAC: Haham of the Portuguese 
congregation Sha'are Shamaim, Bevis Marks, Lon- 
don; born 1702; died at London 1774; son of David 
Niro. He was officially appointed as “hakam 
ha-shalem” in 1788, but gave up the post in 1741 
and went abroad. He returned in 1747 and took 
up the profession of notary. In 1751 the congrega- 
tion requested him to accept the post of ab bet din, 
his colleagues being Isaac de Valle and Jacob Coro- 
nel, A few years afterward a violent dispute arose 
with regard to the titles of the members of the bet 
din and as to the relation of the members to one an- 
other. Nieto wrote a letter of resignation March 17, 
1751, and on July 14 following he was prohibited 
from exercising the functions of assessor. 

Nieto preached on Feb. 6, 1756, the day of fast and 
penitence ordered by the king, a “Sermon Moral,” 
published in Spanish and English in London, 1750. 
Better known is his translation of the prayer-book 
in two volumes: “Orden de las Oraciones de Ros 
Ashanah y Kipur” (London, 1740) and ^ Orden de 
las Oraciones Cotidianas, Ros Hodes Hanuca y Pu- 
rim? (b. 1771). This translation was the basis of 
all subsequent translations (c.g., those of Pinto and 
of A. and D. da Sola). 

BinLioGRAPIIY : Gaster, Hist. of Bevis Marks, pp. 129 et seq. 
jn E. Sr. 
NIEUWE ISRAELIETISCHES WEEK- 

BLAD. See PERIODICALS. 


NIGGUN (m»): A Neo-Hebraic noun formed 
from the * pi/el? of the verb 133 = “to play strings,” 
“make music"; hence meaning generally “tune,” 
"melody." In the rubrics of the Manzon of the 
northern uses *be-niggun N.” heads a piyyut with 
the signification “to the tune of N,” as does “lahn 
NN (n5) in thesouthern liturgies. The word is also 
used to designate a droning, formless intonation set 
toa text, and, more especially, the particular mel- 
ody-type or prayer-motive to which a service is 
traditionally rendered, e.g., the Sabbath Niggun. 
See Music, SYNAGOGAL. . 

AG F. L. C. 

NIGHT: The period between sunset and sunrise 
(see CALENDAR; Day). The older Biblical term for 
the whole day was “yom wa-lailah” or “yomam 
Wa-layelah.” Later *'ereb wa-boker" was used 
(Dan, viii, 14). Corresponding with it is vvgfhuepov 
(II Cor, xi. 95). “Boker” is literally the break of 
day, *'ereb ” the decline of day. 
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Niederlander 
Night 


Among the ancient Israclites, as among the Greeks, 
the day was reckoned from sunset to sunset. This 
was the custom also of the Gauls and ancient Ger- 
inans, and was probably connected originally with 
ihe cult of the moon. There is, however, evidence 
that this was not the custom at all times; e.g., theex- 
pression *day and night" in Lev. viii. 35; Num. ix. 
21: Jer. viii. 28, xvi. 18, xxxiii. 25; Isa. Ix. 11; Ps. 
i. 2; xxxii. 4; xlii. 4, 9; 1v. 11; Lam. ii. 18; I Sam. 
xxv. 16; I Kings viii. 59. So too some claim that 
in Gen. i. 5 e£ seq. the day is reckoned according to 
the Babylonian manner, from morning till morning 
(see Delitzsch in Dillmann’s commentary on Gen. 
i. 5). 

Further evidence that the reckoning of the day 
from the evening is of later date is found in connec- 
tion with the sacrificial service, in which the oldest 
customs were undoubtedly most rigidly preserved. 
While in the Talmud the day isalways counted with 
the preceding night, as, for instance, in regard to the 
prohibition of killing the young with its mother on 
the same day (Lev. xxii. 28), with reference to sac- 
rifices which had to be eaten on the day on which 
they were offered the night is counted with the day 
preceding it (Hul. 838). 

The division into day and night was originally 
very indefinite, and there was no accurate measure- 
mentoftime. The distinctions were made according 
to the successive natural stages or the occupations 
in daily life. The early morning is "'alat ha- 
shahar,” literally “rising of the morning [star]. " 

The morning 1s * boker," or “the sun rose ” (Gen. 
xix. 23, xxxii. 31). 

Midday is "zaharayim," literally “the double 
light,” that is, the time when the sunlight is bright- 
est; or “the heat of the day ” (Gen. xviii. 1; I Sam. 
xi. 11); or “the perfect day ” (Prov. iv. 18). 

Afternoon and evening are *'ereb," the time of 
the day's decline (Judges xix. 8); or "the wind of 
the day ” (Gen. iii, 8), that is, the evening breeze: 
or *neshef," darkness (Hi. xxiv. 15, 5; v. 11, etc.). 
A late designation is “the appearance of the stars” 
(Neh. iv. 15 [21]). 

One other time of the day must be mentioned, 
namely,“ ben ha-‘arbayim,” which occurs in Ex. xii. 
0; xvi. 12; xxix. 89, 41; xxx. 8; Lev. xxiii. 5; 
Num. ix. 8, 5, 11; xxviii. 4, 8. Its meaning must 
have been originally “toward evening”; for it indi- 
cates the same time that in Deut. xvi. 6 is called 
“the time of the going down of the sun.” This 
“ben ha-‘arbayim ” is the time prescribed for the of- 

fering of the Passover lamb and the 

Between daily evening sacrifice. In the first 
the Lights. century the evening “Tamid” was 

offered in the afternoon between 2.30 
and 3.30 (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 4, $3; Mishnah Pes. 
v. 1; comp. also Acts iii. 1 and x. 3, 30), while the 
Karaites and Samaritans continued their practise 
according to the old interpretation, 

The twilight before nightfall is in the Mishnah 
and Talmud called “ben ha-shemashot” (between 
the suns), of which Yer. Ber. i» gives this explana- 
tion: “When the eastern sky becomes pale, that is 
‘ben ha-shemashot’; but when it becomes so black 
[or dark] that the upper and lower parts of the sky 
are of the same color, it is night.” 
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Nigrin 
Nikolsburg 


The subdivision of night and day into twelve 
equal divisions of variable duration is of late intro- 
duction, probably adopted in the Exile from the 
Babylonians. Older is the division of the night into 
three night-watches, ^ashmurah" or “ashmoret ” 
(mishnaic, *mishmarah") The first is mentioned 
in Lam. ii. 19, the middle one in Judges vii. 19, the 
last in Ex. xiv. 24 and I Sam, xi. 11. From the New 
Testament it appears that the division of the night 

into four night-watches was adopted 
Divisions. fromthe Romans (Matt. xiv. 25; comp. 
Mark xiii. 80). Acts xii. 4 speaks of 
four Roman soldiers, cach of whom had to keep 
guard during oue wateh of the night. "The Mishnah 
retains the old division into three in accordance 

with the practise in the Temple. In Ber. 83b R. 

Nathan (second century) knows of only three night- 

watches; but the patriarch R. Judah I. knows four. 

Greeks and Romans likewise divided the night into 

four watches (* vigiliæ ”). 

Of legal questions referring to night the follow- 
ing should be mentioned: 

Court sessions could not begin at night; examina- 
tion of witnesses and the signing of papers were le- 
gal only in the daytime. In civil cases begun in the 
daytime judgment could be pronounced after night- 
fall; not, however, in capital cases, in which judg- 
ment could be pronounced only in the daytime. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 482 et 

8eq.; Saalschütz, Mosaisches Recht, pp. 899 et seq.; idem, 
Archccologie, ii. 72 et seq.; Herzfeld, Geschichte, ii. 184. 

Ww. n. M. Lan. 

NIGRIN (NEGRIN), MOSES: Cabalist; lived 
in Safed early in the sixteenth century; a contem- 
porary of Moses di Trani. He is chiefly known as 
a commentator, and was the author of notes on Jo- 
nah Gerondi’s ethical work “Sefer ha-Yir’ah,” and 
on the same scholar’s “ Dat ha-Nashim,” addresses 
to women, both these works being published, to- 
gether with the “Iggeret Musar” of Solomon Alami, 
by Shabbethai b. Isaac (Cracow, 1619). Nigrin 
wrote also the following works: “Dine Tefillah ” 
(Sulzbach, 1698, 1788: Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1705, 
1712; Dyhernfurth, 1782), directions for prayer; “Se- 
fer Liwyat Hen” (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 1010), a commentary on Prov, i.-xv. 0; 
“Sefer Rosh Ashmurot"; and “Sefer Seder ‘Abo- 
dah,” a commentary on the “Seder ‘Abodah” of 
Moses Cordovero. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 41a ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. eol. 1977; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 
123, 259, 540. 

K. 5. O. 

NIGRIN (NEGRIN),SIMON (SOLO- 
MON): Author; lived in Jerusalem in the early 
part of the seventeenth century; a grandnephew of 
Moses NiGzIN. He is the supposed author of * De- 


rush ‘al ha- Tefillah ” (Dyhernfurth, 1732), homiletic 
explanations of the important prayers, quoted also 


under the title * Me'on Shelomoh" or “Bet Shim‘on 
Shelomoh.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2627; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 614. 


D. S. O. 

NIJNI- NOVGORCD (NIZHNI - NOVGO- 
ROD): Russian city; capital of the government of 
the same name; famed for its fairs, which are held 
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annually. It is without the Pale of Settlement. 
The regulations of 1835 permitted, for the first time, 
the temporary residence in Nijni-Novgorod, durino 
the fair, of Jewish merchants of the first and second 
gilds and of Jewish manufacturers; but they werg 
forbidden to sell foreign goods. The Jews, how. 
cver, notwithstanding the prohibitive laws, gradu- 
ally established themselvesin Nijni-Novgorod, On 
July 7, 1884, a mob attacked the Jews in the part of 
Nijni-Novgorod known as Kunavina, a number of 
them being tortured to death. The occasion of 
the riot was the rumor that the Jews had killed 1 
Christian child. After 1888 the fair administration, 
at the instance of prominent Christian merchants, 
gradually deprived Jewish merchants of the right 
of residence even during the fair, the reason being 
that Jewish competition caused much injury to the 
Christian merchants, who testified that the Jews 
sold their goods at a discount of 35 per cent below 
normal prices. Dut in spite of these restrictions 
numbers of Jews attend the fair, and the city hasa 
permanent Jewish population of approximately 550 
families, most of them well-to-do; the total popula- 
tion is 95,124, according to the censusof 1897. The 
Zionists have organized a model heder. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Levanda, Polny Khronologicheski Sbornik 
Zülonow pp. 366-367, 393, St. Petersburg, 1874; JY yedetnaya 
Khronika Voslchod, 1884, Nos. 24-26 ; 1888, No. 33: Ha-Meliz, 
1902, No. 104. 
H. R. S. J. 


NIKKUR. Sce Ponarxo. 


NIKOLAIEF (NIKOLAYEV): Russian Dlack 
Sea port and naval station, in the government of 
Kherson; founded in 1784; now an important com- 
mercial center. Jews began to settle in Nikolaicf 
soon after the partition of Poland, but in 1899 their 
residence there (and in Sebastopol) was declared 
“inconvenient and injurious,” and they were forbid- 
den to establish themselves in Nikolaief; the Jews 
already there were ordered to leave the city. The 
military governor of Nikolaief, Admiral Greig, pro- 
tested that this measure would deprive the city of 
most of its artisans, and would considerably increase 
the burden of taxation upon the rest of the popula- 
tion. Notwithstanding this the removal of the Jews 
from Nikolaief was carried out after two short 
terms of grace. To replace them the government 
attempted to attract Christian merchants and arti- 
sans by conceding various privileges to them. It 
was not until 1859 that the law again permitted 
Jewish merchants to settle in Nikolaief and to ac- 
quire real property there, all other classes of Jewe 
being admitted only temporarily (for commercial 
purposes, for the learning of handicrafts, etc.). In 
1860 discharged Jewish soldiers were given permis- 
sion to reside there, and in 1861 this permission was 
extended to Jewish artisans. . 

Most of the Jews in Nikolaief are engaged in 
trade. In 1900 the number of merchants’ licenses 
issued to Jews amounted to 1,989, the fees for which 
totaled 89,952 rubles. These included 14 certifi- 
cates for commercial enterprises of the first class 
(important commercial undertakings), while the rest 
were for minor undertakings. The Jews own 494 
parcels of real property (houses). There are 8,000 
Jewish artisans (60 per cent of the total), and most 
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of the. freight-handlers working in the harbor are 
Jews; in all there are 1,498 Jewish day-laborers. 
Avery small proportion of Jewsis found among the 
factory-workers (except in the case of the two to- 
pacco-factories, where Jews are employed almost 
exclusively —180 Jewish hands) The Talmud Torah 
has 192 pupils; the government Jewish school, with 
industrial annex, 820; the girls’ professional school, 
90; the four private Jewish schools, 222; the thirty 
hadarim, about 1,500. The general schools give in- 
struction to 825 Jewish pupils. The charitable in- 
stitutions include a Jewish hospital, dispensary, 
cheap dining-hall, and an association for aiding the 


poor (organized in accordance with the regulation 


NIKOLSBURG: Town in southern Moravia. 
The settlement of the Jews in Nikolsburg dates 
probably from 1420, when, after the expulsion from 
the neighboring province of Lower Austria, fugi- 
tives settled in the town under the protection of the 
princes of Lichtenstein. The expulsions of the Jews 
from the cities of Brünn and Znaim (1454) may have 
brought additional settlers. The community first be- 
came important in 1575, when the emperor gave 
Nikolsburg to Adam von Dietrichstein, whose son, 
Cardinal Franz von Dietrichstein, was a special pro- 
tector of the Jews, their taxes being necessary to 
the prosecution of the Thirty Years’ war: The ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Vienna in 1670 brought 


A STREET IN THE NIKOLSBURG GHETTO. 
(From a photograph.) 


of 1901). Almost all of these institutions are sup- 
ported, wholly or in part, by the income from the 
basket-tax (¢.e., the tax on meat). For the period 
1900-4 the income from this tax was 47,000 rubles. 
Nikolaief has two synagogues and twelve houses of 
prayer (1901); and according to the census of 1897 
: has a population of 99,060, including 30,000 
CWS, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levanda, Polny Khronologicheski Shornik 
Zakonov, pp. 258, 265-267, 318, 413, 918-919, 942, 948, 1053, St. 
Petersburg, 1874; Voskhod, 1900, No. 19, and 1901, Nos. 2, 8, 
21,29. 35, 47, 48. 58. On Zionism in Nikolaief see Budusch- 
nost, 1900, No. 37 ; Voskhod, 1900, Nos. 64 and 70; Die Welt, 
1899, Nos. 35 and 38. 
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another large group of new settlers to Nikolsburg, 
which is about 50 miles distant from the capital, and 
at the census taken under Maria Theresa 620 fami- 


lies were found established there, making the Jew- 
ish population of the town about 3,000, or one-half 


of the total population. Naturally, only a few of 
them could win a living in the town; most of them 
peddled, or frequented the fairs in Lower Austria, 
from which the inhabitants of the various fair 
towns endeavored to exclude them as late as 1794. 
The congregation suffered severely in the Silesian 
war, when the Prussians levied a contribution of 
9.000 florins, and took all horses owned by Jews 
(1744). The Jews of Nikolsburg had further to 
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furnish their share in the contribution of 50,000 
gulden exacted by the government of Maria Theresa 
from the Jews of Moravia. In 1778, during the 
preparations for the war with Prussia, the Neu-Schul 
was used asa military storchouse, although the con- 
gregation offered other places. Quite a number of 
Nikolsburg Jews continued to earn their livelihood 
in Vienna, where they were permitted to stay for 
Some time on special passports. The freedom of 
residence which was conceded to the Jews there in 
1848 and 1860 reduced the number of resident Jews in 
Nikolsburg to less than one-third of the population 
which it contained at the time of its highest devel- 
opment. Atthe present time (1904) there are 749 Jew- 
ish residents in the city in a total population of 8,192. 


Owing to the importance of the rabbis who offici- 
ated in Nikolsburg, the city was the seat of a Very 
prominent yeshibah, which often had from 300 to 
400 disciples. It achieved its greatest fame under 
Mordecai BENET (1790-1829); declining gradually, 
it disappeared after the death of Solomon Quetsch 
(1850). A modern parochial school was established 
in 1839, and after 1853 was under the management 
of Moritz Eisler. Since 1868 the school has been in 
the hands of the state. Owing to the removal of 
many Jews from the city and the settlement of 
Christian families in the old ghetto, the majority 
of the school-children now (1904) are Christians, as 
are the principal and some of the teachers, The 
area of the former ghetto, however, still continues to 


JEWISH CEMETERY OF NIKOLSBURG. 
(From a photograph.) 


Up to 1868 the community had about a dozen 
synagogues, some named after their founders—as 
the Wiener Schul, founded by the Vienna exiles— 

and some serving as centers for the 
Syna-  gilds (of which the community had 
gogues and quite a number)—as the Kazowim- 

Schools. Schul and Schuster Schul. Another 

synagogue, founded by Schmelke 
HonowtrTZ, was consecrated to the propagation of the 
Hasidic doctrine and was called * Chasidim-Schul.? 
in 1868 the synagogues were reduced to five, and 
at present there are only two—the Alt-Schul, the 
cathedral synagogue of the *Landesrabbiner" of 
Moravia, and the Neu-Schul. 


be admiuistrated as a township under the name 
of Israelitengemeinde Nikolsburg, having its burgo- 
master and its board of trustees. There are quite 
a number of societies, including a hebra kaddisha, 


a Talmud Torah, and well-endowed foundations for | 


charitable and educational purposes. 
The first rabbi of Nikolsburg was Jupan LÖW BEN 
BEZALEEL, Who officiated in Nikolsburg about 1558- 
1578. Others were: Judah Löb Eilen- 
Rabbis, burg (1574-1618); Yom-Tob Lipmann. 
etc. HELLER (1624); Pethahiah ben Jo- 
seph (1631) ; Menahem Mendel Krocu- 
MAL (1648-61); Aaron Jacob ben Ezekiel (1671); 
Judah Lób, son of Menahem Krochmal (1672-84); 


Eliezer Mendel Fanta (1690); David OPPENHEIM 
(1680-1709) ; Gabriel EskELES (1718); Gershon Politz 
(1103-13) ; Schmelke Honowrrz (1778-78); Gershon 
Chajes (1780-89) ; Mordecai Benet (1789-1829); 
Nehemias Trebrrsci (1881-42); Samson Raphael 
Hinscu (1846-51); Solomon Quetsch (1855-506); 
Maver Feuchtwang (1861-88), and his son David 
Feuchtwaug (1899-1903); and Moritz Levin (since 
1904). 

Among the Jewish scholars and authors whose 
names are identified with Nikolsburg are the follow- 
ins: Eliezer Nin (author of “ Mishnat Eliezer,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1710); Naphtali Hirsch 
Spitz (author of the “Melo Razon," Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, 1717); Moses ben Menahem Prager, the 
cabalist (wrote there his “ Zera‘ Kodesh,” Fürth, 
1696, in which he reports an exorcism in Nikols- 
burg) In 1785 the story of an exorcism was re- 
ported by Abraham Trebitsch, both in Hebrew and in 
Yiddish, under the title “Ruah Hayyim” (Brünn 1}. 
Trebitsch, who was secretary to the * Landesrab- 
biner," wrote a meritorious chronicle of his time 
under the title “Korot ha-‘Ittim” (Brünn, 1801). 
To Nikolsburg belong also Moritz EISLER, the philo- 
sophical author, Joseph von SONNENFELS, Heinrich 
LANDESMANN, and Leopold Oser, professor of medi- 
cine at Vienna University. Hirsch Kolisch, the phi- 
lanthropist, was born at Nikolsburg (end of 18th 
cent.: d. Vienna Doc. 11, 1866). Kolisch established 
there a school for deaf-mutes under the administra- 
tion of Joel Deutsch (1844). The institute was trans- 


ferred in 1852 to Vienna, where Kolisch took up his - 


residence. 


BinnioGRAPIY: "Trebitsch, Korot ha-'Ittim, Brünn, 1801; 
Low. Das Méihrische Landesrabbinat, in Gesammelte 
Seliviften, ii. 165-218, Szegedin, 1890; Friedlander, Kore ha- 
Dorot, Brünn, 1876; Feuchtwang, Epitaphien Miihrischer 
Landes-wnd Locatrabbiner von Nikolsburg, in Kaufmann 
Gedenkbuch, pp. 869-884, Breslau, 1900; Wertheimer, Jahr- 
buch, i. 351. 
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NILE: The great river of Egypt; frequently 
referred. to in the Bible. The Authorized Version 
every where renders the word employed, " ye'or," by 
“river.” “Ye'or” has no Semitic etymology (as, 
eg., Lagarde and Fr. Delitzsch have claimed), but 
is a transliteration of late Egyptian * yoor," earlier 
* v(et)tor" = “river.” The plural is used of the 
branches of the Nile in the delta (seven large 
branches in antiquity, and many small canals), to 
which especially Isa. vii. 18 and Ezek. xxix. 8 (allu- 
ding to their defensive value; comp. Isa. xxxiii. 21, 
xxxvii. 95) refer. Only in Dan. xii. 5, 6, 7 the 
expression is used of the Tigris. In Job xs viii. 10 
it refers apparently in some technical sense to mines. 

That Egypt’s existence depended exclusively on 
the Nile and its yearly inundations in summer 
(caused by the spring rains in the mountains of 
Abyssinia) is indicated in Gen. xli. 2; that it fur- 
nished even all the drinking-water is shown by Ex. 
vii. 18, 21, 24, and Ps. lxxviii. 44. Therefore the 
Prophets used the symbolical threat against Egypt, 
"] will make the rivers dry ” (Ezek. xxx. 12; simi- 
larly Isa. xix. 6), to express complete annihilation. 
The great volume of water is referred to in Amos 
viii. 8 and Jer. xlvi. 8; and the abundance of fish, 
in Ezek. xxix. 8 (comp. Num. xi. 5). 

The ancient Egyptians were acquainted with lit- 
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tle more than one-half of the long course of the 
Nile; the primitive view was that its sources were in 
the rocks of the first cataract, and that one branch, 
the Nile proper, flowed north through Egypt, the 
other south through Ethiopia to the Indian Ocean. 
The tears of Isis or the blood of Osiris was the origin 
ascribed to it in mythology. As a god, the Nile 
(Ho‘pi) was worshiped in the form of a blue or 
green, androgynous, fat figure, bringing water, 
fowl, and fish. Hymns, prayers, and statues show 
that Egypt was correctly considered as “a gift of 
the Nile.” As the number of cubits required for a 
sufficient rise in summer, the ancient writers mostly 
mention sixteen (for Memphis?); always, however, 
dikes, canals, and irrigating-machines had to assist 
agriculture (comp. Deut. xi. 10 on the hard work 
of the Egyptian peasants in irrigating their fields). 

The identification of the Nile with the River 
Gihon flowing out of paradise (Gen. ii. 18) is very 
old, being found in Ecclus. (Sirach) xxvi. 27, in 
Josephus, and in many later writers. By modern 
critics generally this identification is understood to 
be due to a confusion of Ethiopia and Babylonia 
caused by the ambiguous name CUSH. 

E. C. W. M. M. 

NÍMES (Hebrew, "53 or pp Np = “city 
of woods”): Chief town of the department of Gard, 
France. Jews were settled here in very remote 
times. Hilderic, Count of Nimes, gave a favorable 
reception to a certain number of Jews who were 
driven out of Spain in 672 by King Wamba. In the 
twelfth century the Jewish community of Nimes 
was one of the most important in Languedoc, one 
of its members, named Durand, occupying toward 
the end of the century the high position of sub- 
provost (*sous-viguier"). Its academy had at its 
head one of the most celebrated rab- 
bis of the Middle Ages, R. Abraham 
ben David (RABaD IIL), the bitter 
and irreconcilable enemy of Maimoni- 
des (sce ABRAHAM BEN Davip or PosQUIERES). 
“Provence,” writes Moses ben Judah of Beziers to 
Abraham ben David, “has three prominent acade- 
mies, Montpellier, Lunel, and Nimes. The first is 
the Temple mount; the second is the entrance into 
the outer court; and the third is the Temple itself, 
the seat of the Sanhedrin, whence the Law is dissem- 
inated throughout Israel” (“ Temim De‘im,” No. 7). 

The council convoked by Bishop Bertrand I. in 
1284 adopted the most severe measures against the 
Jews. The same bishop, however, was obliged in 
1995 to take the Jews under his protection in order 
to defend his own interests, which were threatened 
by Philip the Fair. 

Driven out of Nimes in 1306, the Jews returned 
to the town in 1959. In 1863 Marshal d’Audenham 
intervened in their behalf and ordered the seneschal 
of Reaucaire to act with justice and equity in the 
collection of taxes from them. They were again 
expelled in 1894 by order of Charles VI., and they 
then settled in various parts of Provence and in the 
Comtat-Venaissin. Some of their descendants ob- 
tained permission in 1680 to sojourn in Nimes; but 
in spite of this they were soon expelled under pen- 
alty of the confiscation of their property. 

Of the Jewish community of Nimes in the Middle 


Early 
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Ages the only traces that remain are a tombstone 
with a Hebrew inscription (transcribed by J. Simon 
in “Inscriptions Tumulaires Hébraiques du Moyen- 
Age à Nimes”), and three epitaphs, likewise in He- 
brew (transcribed by Poldo d'Albenas in * Discours 
Historial de l'Antique et Illustre Cité de Nismes," 
pp. 190, 191, and reproduced by Ménard in * Histoire 
de la Ville de Nismes,” vii. 475, 476). The municipal 
library, too, contains several Hebrew manuscripts 
which have been made the subject of a very inter- 

esting study by J. Simon (in “R. E. J.” iii, 225). 
The Jews' quarter was situated in the Rue de la 
Fabrerie, now Rue du Chapitre, as is evident from 
the deed of sale of a house in 1806 by Isaac de 
Portes to Vitalis de Boerian and to the 


The Jewess Blanche. In 1859 there had 
Ghetto. been assigned to the Jews as their 


place of residence a part of the Rue 
Corrégerie Vieille (the present Rue de l'Etoile); but, 
to shield them from maltreatment at the hands of 
their Christian neighbors, the Rue Caguensol and 
Rue Fresque (formerly the Rue de Ja Jésutarié or 
Juiverie) were assigned to them at their own re- 
quest as their special quarter. 

From a document dated 1089 it is learned that the 
synagogue was situated in the Rue du Chapitre on 
the spot where later was erected the Hétel de 
la Prevété, now the Maison Maroger de Rouville. 
In 1789 the synagogue was situated in the Rue 
Carreterie, the present Rue Jean Reboul At the 
time of the Revolution the Israelites of Nimes 
offered iu support of the cause the seventeen pieces 
of silver-work which were used in their religious 

services or which ornamented the 
Synagogue scrolls of the Law. In 1794 seven 
and '  headsof families at their own expense 

Cemetery. erected a temple in the Rue Roussy 

. with a ritual bath (* miķweh ”) and an 
oven for the baking of unleavened bread. "The mu- 
nicipality of Nimes acquired this building in 1844. 
Improvements in it were made in 1865 and again in 
1898. 

The most ancient cemetery was situated on Mont- 
Duplan, known in the eleventh century as the 
" Potum" (^ Podium Judaicum ") or * Puech-Jusieu. T 
For each burial the Jews paid to the monks of the 
monastery of St. Baudile, to whom the land be- 
longed, a fee of one pound of pepper or nine sols. 
From 1778 the Jews buried their dead in gardens 
situated in various parts of the city. In 1785 they 
acquired a cemetery on the Rue du Mail This 
was closed in 1809, and the present (1904) cemetery 
on the St. Gilles road was then used. 

Restrictive measures against the Jews were taken 
in 1729, 1781, 1745, and 1754 by the intendant of 
Languedoc. Having returned to Nimes, they peti- 
tioned in 1784 for admission into the gild of cap- 
makers “as apprentices and as master workmen.” 
This request was denied, as was also a similar re- 

quest which they made the same year 

In the to the gild of hose manufacturers and 
Eighteenth to the different trade syndicates. In 

Century. 1787 Mordecai Carcassonne, one of 

the most important members of the 
community, addressed to the minister De Lamoi- 
gnon a memorial in which he claimed the right, by 
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virtue of the liberal edict of Nov., 1787, to be ad- 
mitted into the corporation of textile merchants, 
The reply was not long delayed. The hour of the 
Revolution had struck. 

Under the Reign of Terror Mordecai Mirargues, 
the hazzan, was obliged to bow before the altar of 
Reason. David Crémieu, after having been impris. 
oned at the Palais, was transferred to Nice, and 
José Carcassonne paid with his life for his devotion 
to the interests of his city (July 18, 1194). 

In 1806 the Jews of Nimes numbered 371. Five 
of them, Joseph Roquemartine, Mordecai Roque- 
martine, Abraham Muscat, Montel Abraham, Jr., 
and Bezaleel Milhaud, were members of the Great 
Sanhedrin. 

The Jewish community of Nimes has numbered 
among its members the following scholars: Abra. 
ham ben David (mentioned above), Judah ben 
Abraham, Don Vidas, Judah ben Solomon ben J acob 
ben Samuel ben Menahem, and Moses ben Abraham. 
In modern times many Jews of Nimes have distin- 
guished themselves in literature, science, and art. 
The most illustrious of them was undoubtedly Isaac 
Adolphe CRÉMIEUX (see S. Kahn, “Notice sur les 
Israélites de Nimes,” pp. 85-37). | 

At the present time (1904) the Jews of Nimes con- 
stitute a very small proportion of its population. 

Besides Nimes the following places in the depart- 
ment of Gard possessed Jewish communities during 
the Middle Ages: 

Aigues-Mortes (JN or (WN) pw; “Dibre 
Hay yim," p. 111a). 

Aimargues (wy 0NDIN: I. de Lattes, Responsa, 
No. 26; comp. “R. E. J.” xxxi. 290), 

Alais (bw): In the charter of Alais, dated 1900, 
article 55 treats of the Jews, and article 191 treats 
of the oath which was imposed upon them, In the 
fourteenth century Jews were quite numerous in 
this locality. "They owned houses, vineyards, and 
fields. Several scholars of Alais are mentioned, 
among them Jacob ha-Levi, Solomon Bonseigneur, 
and Jacob ben Judah (Bardon, “Histoire de la Ville 
d’ Alais,” pp. 149, 150. 279; “Archives Munici- 
pales,” series cc., pp. 22, 94, 106; comp. Gross, 
" Gallia Judaica," p. 59). 

Anduze (Swit): Home of the cabalist Jacob 
ben Samuel (*R. E. J.” x. 101, xii. 49; comp. 
Steinschneider, * Cat. Bodl." col. 2819), who cites 
a printer Abraham of the same place. 

Aramon (^ Archives d’Arainon,” B B. 2). 

Janves (Saige, *Les Juifs du Languedoc," pp. 
218, 820; comp. “R. E. J.” ii. 19, 89; xii. 193). 

Portes (Saige, Lc. p. vii.; comp. “R. E. J.” ii. 
4f). 

Roquemaure (NIBNONPIN; Maulde, “ Coutumes 
d'Avignon," p.290; comp. Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” 
p. 629). 

Sommières (pw; I. de Lattes, le. No. 26; 
Itenan- Neubauer, * Les Rabbins Francais,” pp. 51%, 
746; Saige, le. p. 989). 

Vézenobres (Bardon, l.c. p. 219). Seealso BEAU- 
CAIRE; MILHAUD; PosqQUIERES; SAINT GILLES; 
UZEs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dom Vaisséte, Histoire Générale du Langue- 
doc, i. 350-360 et seq.: Dom Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens 
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NIMROD.—Biklical Data: Son of Cush and 
erandson of Ham; his name has become proverbial 
as that of a mighty hunter. His “kingdom” com- 
prised Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the land 
of Sinar, otherwise known as the land of N imrod 
(Gen. x, 8-10; I Chron. i. 10; Micah v. 5 [A. V. 6]). 

E, G. H. M. SEL. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: Nimrod is the 
prototype of a rebellious people, his name being in- 
terpreted as “he who made all the people rebellious 
against God” (Pes. 94b; comp. Targ. of pseudo- 
Jonathan and Targ. Yer. to Gen. x. 9). He is iden- 
tified with Cush and with Amraphel, the name of the 
latter being interpreted as“ he whose words are dark ý 
(55x "DN; Gen. R. xlii. 5; for other explanations 
sce below). Ashe was the first hunter he was con- 
sequently the first who introduced the eating of meat 
bymau. He was also the first to make war on other 
peoples (Midr. Agadah to Gen. x. 9). 

Nimrod was not wicked in his youth. On the 
contrary, when a young man he used to sacrifice 
to Yaw the animals which he caught while hunt- 
ing (*Sefer ha-Yashar," section * Noah," pp. 9a et 
seq., Leghorn, 1870). His great success in hunting 
(comp. Gen. x. 9) was due to the fact that he wore 
the coats of skin which God made for Adam and 
Eve (Gen. iii. 21). These coats were handed down 
from father to son, and thus came into the posses- 
sion of Noah, who took them with him into the ark, 
whence they were stolen by Ham. The latter gave 
them to his son Cush, who in turn gave them to 

Nimrod, and when the animals saw 


His Feats the latter clad in them, they crouched 
as a before him so that he had no difficulty 
Hunter. in catching them. The people, how- 


ever, thought that these feats were 
due to his extraordinary strength, so that they made 
him their king (Pirke R. EL xxiv.; “Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” Ze; comp. Gen. R. lxv. 12). 

According to another account, when Nimrod was 
cighteen years old, war broke out between the Ham- 
ites, his kinsmen, and the Japhethites. The latter 
were at first victorious, but Nimrod, at the head of 
a small army of Cushites, attacked and defeated 
them, after which he was made king over all the 
people on earth, appointing Terah his minister. It 
was then, elated by so much glory, that Nimrod 
changed his behavior toward YHWH 
and became the most flagrant idolater. 
When informed of Abraham’s birth 
he requested Terah to sell him the 
new-born child in order that he might kill it (see 
Jew. Excvo. i. 86a, 5.0. ABRAHAM IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE). Terah hid Abraham and in his stead 
brought to Nimrod the child of a slave, which Nim- 
rod dashed to pieces (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” /.c.). 

Nimrod is generally considered to have been 
the one who suggested building the Tower of Da- 


Made 
King. 
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bel and who directed its construction. God said: 
“J made Nimrod great; but he built a tower in 
order that he might rebel against Me" (Hul. 89b). 
The tower is called by the Rabbis “the house of 
Nimrod," and is considered as a house of idolatry 
which the owners abandoned in time of peace; con- 
sequently Jews may make use of it (Ab. Zarah 53b). 
After the builders of the tower were dispersed 
Nimrod remained in Shinar, where he reestablished 
his kingdom. According to the “Sefer ha-Yashar ” 
(l.c.), he at this time acquired the name “ Amraphel” 
in allusion to the fall of bis princes (553 SON) during 
thedispersion. According to the Targum of pseudo- 
Jonathan (to Gen. x. 11), however, Nimrod had left 
Babylonia before the building of the tower, and had 
gone to Assyria, where he built four other cities, 
namely, Nineveh, Rehobot, Calah, and Resen (comp. 
Nahmanides ad loce.). 

The punishment visited on the builders of the 
tower did not cause Nimrod to change his conduct; 
he remained an idolater. He particularly persecuted 
Abraham, who by his command was thrown into a 
heated furnace ; and it was on this account, accord- 
ing to one opinion, that Nimrod was called “ Amra- 
phel” (45 99N = “he said, throw in”; Targ. pseudo- 
Jonathan to Gen. xiv. 1; Gen. R. xlii. 5; Cant. R. 
viii. S. When Nimrod was informed that Abraham 
had come forth from the furnace uninjured, he re- 
mitted his persecution of the worshiper of Ymwu; 
but on the following night he saw in a dream a 
man coming out of the furnace and advancing to- 
ward him with a drawn sword. Nimrod thereupon 
ran away, but the man threw an egg at him; this 
wasafterward transformed intoalargeriverin which 
all his troops were drowned, only he himself and three 
of his followers escaping. Then the river again be- 
came an egg, and from the latter came forth a small 
fowl, which flew at Nimrod and pecked out his 

eye. The dream was interpreted as 

Nimrod's forecasting Nimrod's defeat by Abra- 

Dream. ham, wherefore Nimrod sent secretly 

to kill Abraham; but the latter emi- 
grated with his family to the land of Canaan. Ten 
years later Nimrod came to wage war with Chedor- 
laomer, King of Elam, who had been one of Nim- 
rod's generals, and who after the dispersion of the 
builders of the tower went to Elam and formed 
there an independent kingdom. Nimrod at the 
head of an army set out with the intention of pun- 
ishing his rebellious general, but the latter routed 
him. Nimrod then became a vassal of Chedorla- 
omer, who involved him in the war with the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, with whom he was defeated 
by Abraham (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” /.c.; comp. Gen. 
xiv. 1-17). 

Nimrod was slain by Esau, between whom and 
himself jealousy existed owing to the fact that they 
were both hunters (Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. 
xxv. 97; “Sefer ha-Yashar," section * Toledot," p. 
40b; Pirke R. El. l.c.; comp. Gen. R. lxv. 12). 

Ww. B. M. SEL. 

-— Critical View: Two prominent theories are 
now held in regard to Nimrod's identity: one, adopt- 
ed by G. Smith and Jeremias, is that Nimrod is to 
be identified with the Babylonian hero Izdubar or 
Gishdubar (Gilgamesh); the second, that of Sayce, 


— 
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Pinches, and others, identifies Nimrod with Marduk, 
the Babylonian Mercury. The former identification 
is based on the fact that Izdubar is represented in 
the Babylonian epos as a mighty hunter, always ac- 
companied by four dogs, and as the founder of the 
first great kingdom in Asia. Moreover, instead of 

* Izdubar"—the correct reading of which had not 

yet been determined—Jeremias saw the possibility of 

reading “Namra Udu” (shining light), a reading 
which would have made the identification with Nim- 
rod almost certain. Those who identify Nimrod with 

Marduk, however, object that the name of Izdubar 

must be read, as is now generally conceded, “ Gil- 

gamesh,” and that the signs which constitute the 

name of Marduk, who also is represented as a 

hunter, are read phonetically “Amar Ud”; and 

ideographically they may be read “ Namr Ud ?—in 

Hebrew “Nimrod.” The difficulty of reconciling 

the Biblical Nimrod, the son of Cush, with Marduk, 

the son of Ea, may be overcome by interpreting the 

Biblical words as meaning that Nimrod was a de- 

scendant of Cush. 

Two other theories may be mentioned: one is that 
Nimrod represents the constellation of Orion; the 
other is that Nimrod stands fora tribe, not an in- 
dividual (comp. Lagarde, “ Armenische Studien,” in 
“Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften," xxii. 77; NOldeke, in “Z. D. M. 
G.” xxviii, 279), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encye. Bibl.; Joseph Gri- 
vel, in Transactions Soc. Bibl. Arch. iii. 136 et seq.; Sayee, 
ih. ii. 249 ct seq. Jeremias, Izdubar Nimrod, Introduction, 
Leipsic, 1891; Pinches, The Old Testament, pp. 127-191 ; Ru- 
bin, Birusi ha-Kasdi, pp. 71-72, Vienna, 1882. 

E. M. SEL. 
——In Arabic Literature: By the Arabs Nim- 
rod is cousidered as the supreme example of the 
tyrant (‘al-jabbar”). There is some confusion 
among Arabian historians as to Nimrod's genealogy. 
According to one authority he was the son of Mash 
the son of Aram, and consequently a Semite; he 
built the Tower of Dabel and also a bridge over the 
Euphrates, and reigned five hundred years over the 
Nabateans, his kinsmen. But the general opinion 
is that he was a Hamite, son of Canaan the son of 
Cush, or son of Cush the son of Canaan (Tabari 
gives both); that he was born at the time of Reu, 
and was the first to establish fire-worship. Another 
legend is to the etfect that there were two Nimrods: 
the first was the son of Cush; the second was the 
well-known tyrant and contemporary of Abraham; 
he was the son of Canaan and therefore a great- 
grandson of the first Nimrod. According to Ma- 
s'udi (^ Muruj al-Dhahab,” ii. 96), Nimrod was the 
first Babylonian king, and during a reign of sixty 
years he dug many canals in ‘Irak. 

The author of the “Ta’rikh Muntahab ” (quoted 
by D’Herbelotin his * Bibliothèque Orientale ”) iden- 
tifies Nimrod with Dahhak (the Persian Zohak), the 
first Persian king after the Flood. But Al-Kha- 
rizmi (* Mafatih al-*Ulum," quoted by D’Herbelot) 
identifies him with Kai Kaos, the second king of the 
second Persian dynasty. Nimrod reigned where 
Bagdad is now situated, and at first he rcigned with 
justice (see NIMROD IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE); 
but Satan perverted him, and then he began to per- 
secute all the worshipers of God. His chief vizier 
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was Azar (Terah), the father of Abraham; and the 

midrashie legends of Abraham’s birth in which 

Nimrod is mentioned, as well as those 

Nimrod concerning Nimrod's persecution of 

and Abraham— whom he cast into a fur- 

Abraham. nace—are narrated also by the Mo- 

hammedans (sec ABRAHAM IN Aroc- 

RYPHAL AND RABBINICAL LITERATURE and ix 
MonAMMEDAN LEGEND). 

Nimrod is referred to in the Koran (xxi, 68-69). 
When Nimrod saw Abraham come unharmed from 
the furnace, le said to him: “Thou hast a powerful 
God; I wish to offer Him hospitality." Abraham 
told him that his God needed nobody's hospitality. 
Nevertheless Nimrod ordered thousands of horned 
and small cattle brought, and fowl and fish, and sac- 
rifieed them all to God; but God did not accept 
them. Humiliated, Nimrod shut himself in his 
palace and allowed no one to approach him. Ac- 
cording to another tradition, Nimrod challenged 
Abraham, when the latter came out of the furnace, 
to fight with him. Nimrod gathered a considerable 
army and on tne appointed day was surprised to 
find Abraham alone. Asked where his army was, 
Abraham pointed to aswarm of gnats, which routed 
Nimrod’s troops (see, however, below). Nimrod as- 
sembled his ministers and informed them of his in- 
tention to ascend into the heavens and strike down 
Abraham's God, His ministers having told him 
that it would be difficult to accomplish such a 
journey, the heavens being very high, Nimrod con- 
ceived the idea of building a high tower, by means 
of which he might accomplish his purpose (comp. 
Sanh. 109a). After many years had been spent in 
the construction of the tower, Nimrod ascended to 
its top, but he was greatly surprised to find that 
the heavens were still as remote from him as when 
he was on the ground. He was still more mor- 
tified on the following day, when the tower col- 
lapsed with such a noise that the people fainted with 
terror, those that recovered losing their speech (an 
allusion to the confusion of tongues). 

Undaunted by this failure, Nimrod planned an- 
other way to reach the heavens. He had a large 
chest made with an opening in the top and another 
in the bottom. At the four corners of the chest 
stakes were fixed, with a piece of flesh on each 
point. Then four large vultures, or, according to 
another source, four eagles, previously fed upon 
flesh, were attached to the stakes below the meat. 
Accompanied by one of his most faithful viziers, 
Nimrod entered the chest, and the four great birds 
soared up in the air carrying the chest with them 
(comp. Alexander’s ascent into the air; Yer. ‘Ab. 
Zarah iii. 42c; Num. R. xiii. 13). The vizier opened 
alternately the upper and lower doors of the chest 
in order that by looking in both directions he might 
know whether or not he was approaching heaven. 
When they were so high up that they could sce 
nothing in either direction Nimrod took his bow 
and shot arrows into the sky. Gabriel thereupon 
sent the arrows back stained with blood, so that 
Nimrod was convinced that he had avenged himself 
upon Abraham's God. After wandering in the air 
for a certain length of time Nimrod descended, and 
the chest crashed upon the ground with such vio- 
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lence that the mountains trembled and the angels 
thought an order from God had descended upon the 
earth. This event is alluded to in the Koran (xiv. 
47): * The machinations aud the contrivances of the 
impious cause tlie mountains to tremble.” Nimrod 
himself was not hurt by the fall. 

After these adventures Nimrod continued to reign 
wickedly. Four hundred years later an angel in 
the form of aman appeared to him and exhorted him 
torepent, but Nimrod declared that he himself was 
sole ruler and challenged God to fight with him. 
Nimrod asked fora delay of three days, d uring which 
he vathered a considerable army ; but this was exter- 
minated by swarms of gnats. One of these insects 
is said to have entered Nimrod’s nose, reached the 
chambers of his brain, and gnawed at it. To 
allay the pain Nimrod ordered some one to strike 
with a hammer upon an anvil, in order that the 
noise might cause the gnat to cease gnawing (comp. 
the same story in connection with Titus in Git. 96b). 
Nimrod died after forty years’ suffering. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY ; D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale ; Hughes, 

Dietionavy of Islam: Mas'udi, Muruj al-Dhahab, ed. Bar- 

pier de Meynard, i. 78, 81-83; ii. 96; iii. 210: Mirkhond, Raw- 

dat al-Safa, English trans}. by Rehatsek, part i., vol. i., pp. 


126-128, 134-144: Tabari, Chroniques, French transl. by Zo- 
tenberg, i. 120, 136 et seq., 148-190, Paris, 1867. 


E. G. H. M. SEL. 
NINEVEH: City of Assyria. The form of its 
name is derived from the Masoretic text. It an- 


awers as nearly as possible to the native Assyrian 
form “Ninua.” The origin of the name is obscure. 
Possibly it meant originally the seat of Ishtar, since 
Nina was one of the Babylonian names of that god- 
dess. The ideogram means “house or place of 
fish,” and was perhaps due to popular etymology 
(comp. Aramaic “ nuna,” denoting “ fish”), Nineveh 
was the most famous of the cities which were in 
succession the residences of the kings of Assyria. 
It was also the latest capital of that kingdom, 
and as such was regarded by Greek writers as the 
permanent capital and as being virtually equivalent 
to the country itself. 

Nineveh was the strongest of several fortress- 
cities which were built in the triangular territory 
between the Tigris and the upper Zab. The ter- 
rane of these cities was admirably adapted for de- 

fense, being proteeted on the north- 

Situation west by the Khausar, a tributary of 
of the City. the Tigris, and on the northeast by the 

Gomel, a tributary of the Zab, as well 
as by a range of hills. Within these boundaries 
were contained Nineveh itself, at the confluence of 
the Choser and the Tigris, on the site of the mounds 
of Koyunjik and Nebi Yunus and opposite the 
modern city of Mosul; the fortress of Kalah (Calah) 
twenty miles to the south, near the Tigris; and 
Khorsabad (Dur Sharrukin) fourteen miles to the 
north on the Choser; besides various smaller forti- 
fied towns. 

Nineveh is mentioned as early as about 2900 B.C. 
in an inscription of Gudea (Nabu), King of Lagash 
in southern Babylonia, who there erected a temple 
in honor of Ishtar. This inscription is of great im- 
portance as showing that a Babylonian colony was 
planted in Assyria at a very early date. The city 
of Asshur, however, which gave its name to the 
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kingdom of Assyria, must have been founded ata 
still earlier time, presumably also by colonists from 
Babylonia. It was also most frequently the capital 
of the kings of Assyria up to the middle of the 
eleventh century B.C., when it was finally abandoned 
as the seat of power, being less favorably situated 
for defense than the fortresses to the north of the 
upper Zab. 

Nineveh seems to have been made the capital of 
the whole of Assyria by Shalmaneser I. (c. 1800 B.C.) 
and to have retained the honor under several of the 
later kings. Then Tiglath-pileser I. and his imme- 
diate successors revived the glories of the city of 
Asshur. Thereafter Kalah was made the seat of 
government, and it was not till the days of Sennach- 
erib (705-681) that Nineveh attained 
to its historic greatness. The work 
which he performed in end for Ninc- 
veh is his chief title to lasting fame. 
He erected two magnificent palaces, each of them a 
fortress in itself: one in the style of Assyrian, and 
the other in the style of Syrian or Hittite, architec- . 
ture. He also brought a splendid aqueduct into 
the city to furnish the inhabitants with wholesome 
water. From the date of these works to the fall of 
the empire, that is, for rather less than a century, 
Nineveh remained the royal residence. The next 
king, Esar-haddon (680-668), and above all the fa- 
mous Assurbanipal (668-626), augmented the splen- 
dor of the city by new palaces and public works, 
until it eclipsed the fame of the contemporary 
Babylon. Among Oriental cities it has been sur- 
passed only by the Babylon of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Less than twenty years clapsed between the death 
of the last great king and the destruction of the 
splendid city itself. This catastrophe has been 
made of late years the subject of considerable re- 
search: but much remains to be elucidated before a 
clear idea of the actual course of events can be ob- 
tained. The following statement summarizes the 
facts as far as known: With the decline of the As- 
syrian empire after the Scythian invasion of the 
regions west of the Tigris the capital itself became 
more open to attack. The Aryan Medes, who had 
attained to organized power east and northeast of 
Nineveh, repeatedly invaded Assyria proper, and 
in 607 succeeded in destroying the city. The other 

fortresses doubtless had been occupied 

Decline some time previously. Thecapitalwas 

and Fall. very strongly fortified. Its most vul- 
nerable point was the River Khausar, 
which ran through the city, and which, while serv- 
ing for defense, might be turned also to its destruc- 
tion. In the time of flood its waters were stored up 
in reservoirs, and by breaking these a hostile army 
might undermine the city walls. An allusion to 
some such operation seems to be made in Nah. ii. 6. 
Such a rush of water could not of course inundate 
or greatly damage the city ; it would be used mainly 
for the purpose of facilitating an entrance. The 
destruction was wrought by fire, and was made 
complete and final, so that soon the site of Nineveh 
proper was no longer distinguished by name from 
the other fortresses. 

Nineveh has been diligently excavated by modern 

explorers. Its site was first definitely fixed by Rich 
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in 1820. The work of exploration on the mound | Nulfar (Niffer), which is the same word in an Arab- 
began with Layard in 1845, and was then continued icized form. It is one of the oldest cities in tlie 
by Rassam and George Smith. The city proper, | world at present identifiable by name and situation. 
Nineveh in the strict sense, was oblong in shape, It is just possible, but scarcely probable, that 
running along the Tigris, and did not occupy more | “Calneh” in Gen. x. 10 is another namo for Nippur, 
than about three square miles. In the | The city lay about thirty-five miles south ‘ast of 

Modern prophetic allegory of Jonah the refer- Babylon on the canal Shatt al-Nil, which was at one 
Explora- ences to its extent and population ap- | time, and perhaps at the date of the founding of 


tion. ply to the several cities and villages | Nippur, a separate branch of the Euphrates, Its 
included in the largerarea from Khor- | ancient renown was due partly to its central posi- 


sabad to Kalah. The excavation of Koyunjik has | tion among the Semitic settlements, and especially 
yielded results of the greatest value. The library | to the fact that it was the first known great seat of 
of Assurbanipal alone, which consisted largely of | the worship of Bel. The name of this chief Baby- 
copies of precious Babylonian documents, must be | lonian god, identical with the Canaanitish Da'al, sug- 
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EXCAVATIONS OF TEMPLE OF BEL AT NIPPUR. 
(From a photograph by courtesy of Prof. H. V. Hilprecht.) 


counted as one of the most important of the literary gests that his worship at Nippur was the consolida- 


© 


collections of the world. tion of that of many local Ba‘als, and that Nippur 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Layard. Nineveh and Its Remains, 1819: | obtained its religious preeminence by having gained 


idem, Monuments of Nineveh, 1849-53: Botta and Flandin, i 'ahi z EE m In 
Monuments de Ninive, 1847-50; Place, Ninive ct? Assyrie, | the leadership among the Semitic communities. 


1860-69: George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, 1873; Biller. | an y case its predominance was actually established 
beck and Jeremias. Der Untergang Nineves, in Delitzseh a ; n 1 : QT: olit- 
and Haupt, Beiträge zur Assyriologie, iii. 1 (has valuable al cast i t UR SOUD mage Nippur's time of De f 

maps and plates); Johns, Nineveh, in Cheyne and Black, | ical domination and activity was, however, so re- 


Encyc. Bibl. TE : orns is as vet chiefl 
ed J. F. MoC. mote that its interest to moderns is as yet y 


"T antiquarian. The reconstructed history of Baby- 
NING-PO. See Cora. lonia, which begins about 4500 n.c., shows at its 
NIPPUR: Ancient name of a great city in cen- | earliest stages that N ippur was even then a city of 


tral Babylonia whose ruined site is now known as | ancient religious renown. The kings of other city- 
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states, such as Kish, Erech, and Ur, vied with one 
another in the endeavor to secure the patronage of 
the city of Bel. Later, about 8800, the famous Sar- 
gon of Accad presented votive offerings at the 
shrine of Bel and rebuilt his chief temple. The 
«une story is repeated in varying forms down to 
the very end of Babylonian history. Khammurabi 
(2250 1.c.), who unified Babylonia and organized it 
throughout, wishing to gain for his capital the pres- 
tige of Bel-worship, discouraged the cult of that 
deity at Nippur and transferred it as far as possible 
to the city of Babylon. There the worship of Bel 
was united with that of Marduk of Babylon, who 
actually assumed the name of the patron god of 
Nippur (comp. Isa. xlvi. 1). The fiction was main- 
tained down to the days of the great Nebuchadrez- 
zar (604-562), who found it necessary to demolish by 
force the restored temple of Bel at Nippur for the 
averandizement of * Babylon the Great.” | 

'The principal colony of the Hebrew exiles of 597 
n.o. was planted beside the canal Chebar (Kabar) 
not far from Nippur, apparently to the east of the 
ancient city, which was then still a place of impor- 
tance and must have influenced the social and in- 
dustrial life of the Jewish community. 

The modern excavations of Nippur under the aus- 
pices of the University of Pennsylvania are among 
the most important of all that have been as yet un- 
dertaken in western Asia. The explorations, which 
have been carried on with some interruptions since 
1888, have brought to light the ruins of several of 
the oldest temples of the world and have recovered 
many treasures of the most antique art, besides tens 
of thousands of inscriptions representing all phases 
of the life of ancient Babylonia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Peters, Nippur or Explorations and Adven- 


tures on the Euphrates, 1897; Hilprecht, Explorationg in 
Bible Lands, 1908, pp. 289-568. 
| J. F. McC. 


E. C. 

NISAN (D3; Assyrian, Nisannu): First eccle- 
siastical and seventh civil month (Neh. ii. 1; Esth. 
iii. 7). In the earlier Biblical books it is designated 
* Hodesh ha-Abib " (month of the harvest). Itis re- 
garded as a sacred month because, according to a 
tradition, the continual burnt offering (TYN now) 
was established in it (*Be'er Heteb" to Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 499). It is, therefore, not 
permissible to observe public mourning and public 
fasts during the twenty-nine days of this month. 
The Tanaxuy in the daily prayers and the * Zidkatka 
Zedek ? in the Minhah service of Sabbath are to be 
omitted; neither is the “Zidduk ha-Din” to be re- 
cited at a burial (Orah Hayyim, /.c.), The Megillat 
Ta'anit gives the following fast-days in Nisan: 

Nisan 1.—In commemoration of the deaths of 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron. Nisan 10.— 
In commemoration of the death of Miriam, sister of 
Moses and Aaron. Nisan 26.—Anniversary of the 
death of Joshua, 

On the evening of the 14th of Nisan the Feast of 
Passover begins; on the 16th, the second day of 
Passover, the Hebrews offered a sheaf of barley as 
the first-fruits of the harvest of the current year; 
and on the same day began the reckoning (SEFIRAH) 
of the seven weeks. From the 17th to the 20th are 
the “middle days,” or the “hol ha-mo‘ed.” The 
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21st and the 22d are the last feast-days of Passover. 
Nisan coincides, approximately, with the month of 
April. 

E. G. H. I. Bn. 

NISH (NISSA): City of Serviaon the Nissava. 
Its Jewish community dates from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, as is shown by a question 
put to Rabbi Moses Amarillo of Salonica by Ger- 
shon, the first chief rabbi of Nish, who had been 
elected in 1728 (Hanukkah, 5489). Gershon, while 
drawing up a biil of divorce, asked for information 
on the Hebrew spelling of the words “Nish” and 
“ Nissava,” “because this is a new community and 
such bills have never been written here” (comp. 
Amarillo, “Debar Mosheh,” p. 169). 

By the end of the eighteenth century Nish pos- 
sessed an important rabbinical school. The local 
cemetery still contains the tombs of the rabbis of 
this period who constituted the religious tribunal, 
namely, Rahamim Naphtali Gedaliah (d. 1790); 
Jacob Téba (1802); Abraham Ventura, son of the 
author Shalom Ventura (1805); and Judah Moses 
Heli (see below). In the nineteenth century the 
Meborah family produced two rabbis, Pesah Mebo- 
rah (d. 1829) and Jacob Meborah (d. 1881). In the 
last days of Turkish government the chief rabbi 
Ephraim Meïr Alkala'i, known as “ Mercado Alka- 
la‘i” (1874), had great influence with the Ottoman 
empire. While Midhat Pasha, the grand vizier of the 
sultan ‘Aziz, governed the district of the Danube, 
he appointed or dismissed the pashas of Nish ac- 
cording to the nature of the information furnished 
by Alkala‘i, at whose house each new governor of. 
the city spent the first few days of his appointment. 
In 1873 Alkala‘i was decorated by the sultan ‘Aziz 
with the Order of the Medjidie of the fourth class. 

Nish produced two rabbinical authors: Judah 
Moses Heli (1807), mentioned above, author of 
“Kemah Solet” (limited ed., Salonica, 1815), and 
Abraham Moses Sid (d. 1876), author of several 
works printed at Salonica, among them “ Hippazon 
Pesah," * Tasheb Enosh,” and “ Kezir Hittim." 

The Jews of Nish number about 700 in a total 
population of 21,000. 'They have but one syna- 
gogue and a school which accommodates eighty-two 
boys, who are taught Hebrew and Servian. There 
are, on the other hand, four Jewish philanthropic 
societies which undertake the care and burial of the 
dead, and provide aid to orphans, widows, and. the 
sick. . There is besides a woman's society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses Amarillo, Debar Mosheh, Salonica, 
1742-50: Franco, Histoire des lsraélites de VEmpire Otto- 
man, Paris, 1897. 

8. M. Fn. 

NISHMAT: Literally, “the soul of." A part 
of the liturgy which on Sabbaths and festivals leads 
up to the short benediction (^ yishtabbah 7) after the 
Psalms and other Biblical poetry of the early morn- 
ing service. Nishmat, together with this benedic- 
tion, is called in the mishnaic account (Pes. x. 7) of 
the Passover night service the “Benediction of 
Song." 

Nishmat varies somewhat in the German and the 
Sephardic liturgy; in the former it is made up of 
340 Hebrew words. It contains near the beginning 
the avowal * Beside Thee we have no King, He- 
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deemer, Savior,” etc. —seemingly a protest against 
Christianity, and thus a later interpolation. Fur- 
ther on occurs the passage “If our mouth was full 
of song like the sea”; and the Talmud (Ber. 59b) 
speaks of such words as opening the form of thanks 
for a copious rain at its proper season, and teaches 
that one must thank God for each drop of rain. 
Hence the writer of Nishmat says that even with 
superhuman powers (e.g., “our eyes shining like sun 
and moon”) “we could not thank God for the onc- 
thousandth part of the thousand millions and ten 
thousands of myriads of benefits He has wrought for 
us and for our fathers,” each drop being a separate 
benetit. 

It thus appears that Nishmat grew out of the 
thanksgiving for timely rain. Such a service, as 
well as the prayers at fasts in times of drought, was 
in use for hundreds of years before the fall of the 
Temple, While this thanksgiving is thus the oldest 
part of Nishmat, the part which followsit and grad- 
ually leads to the actual benediction over the recited 
Psalms differs greatly in the two rituals, and is 
undoubtedly of later growth. In the paragraph 
before the thanksgiving the Sephardic form has the 
participle n3ys5 (“reveals”), which indicates very 
late Hebrew; but the clause “He reveals secret 
things” is an interpolation, and the rest of the par- 
agraph may be older. The verh p5p (*to beau- 
tify”; from the Greek xa2óc), near the end in the 
German ritual, shows the influence of Tiberias in 
Galilee. The acrostic p'n'y"s, also near the end, 
must be a late accretion; for, though lines arranged 
alphabetically are very old, acrostics with names are 
comparatively modern. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 

Home, pp. 208-210, 408, note. 

a E N: D: 

NISIBIS (Greek, Nío:igic; Hebrew, pwys): City 
jn northeastern Mesopotamia, in the ancient prov- 
ince of Migdonia. The Biblical Accad (Gen. x. 10) 


is rendered " Nezibin " (Nisibis) by the Targumim 
of pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalem; butthe Targum 
of Jonathan renders Canneh (Ezek. xxvii. 23) by 
“Nisibis” (comp. Gen. R. xxxvii. 5). There was at 
Nisibis an important Jewish community in the time 
of the Herods; and here, as well as in Nehardea, 
treasure-houses were built in which were deposited 
the gifts sent to the Temple by the rich Jews that 
lived outside Palestine, and whence they were for- 
warded under a strong escort to Jerusalem. "There 
was also at Nisibis a celebrated college, at the head 
of which was R. Judah b. Dathyra. Its fame was 
so great that the words “That which is altogether 
just shalt thou follow” (Deut. xvi. 90) were inter- 
preted by the Rabbis to mean * Follow the school 
of Judah b. Bathyra at Nisibis” (Sanh. 32b). 

After the accession of Trajan the Jews of Meso- 
potamia in general resisted that conqueror, who 
wished to annex their territory to the Roman em- 
pire. But the most stubborn resistance was offered 
by the Jews of Nisibis, which city was taken only 
after alengthy siege. When Lucius Quietus, Trajan’s 
general, in his subjugation of the Mesopotamian 
cities, laid waste Nisibis and Edessa, the massacre 
of the Jews was so great that the houses, streets, 
and roads were strewn with corpses. 


According to Yakut (4^ Mu/jam,? s.v. * Nasibin ”), 
Nisibis was rebuilt by Chosroes Nushirvan, and 
after the Arab conquest it became the home of Mo. 
hammedan scholars. In the time of Saadia Gaon a 
man of Nisibis is mentioned whom it was desired 
to make exilarch (Neubauer, 5 M. J. C." ii, 83; see 
also Sehechter, *Saadyana," p. 184). Benjamin of 
Tudela found there (c.1170) 1,000 Jews (“ Itinerary,” 
ed. Asher, i. 57), and Pethahiah of Regensburg states 
(* Sibbub," p. 6, St. Petersburg, 1881) that when he 
visited the place (1175-80) it contained a large com- 
munity and three synagogues, one named for Judah 
b. Bathyra, and the other two built by Ezra. In 
one of the latter synagogues, he reports, there was 
2 red stone brought from the Temple of Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPIIY: Asher in his edition of the Itinerary, ii. 129; 
Graetz, Hist. ii. 59, 858, 398, 898, 524; Kohut, e ruch Com- 
pletum, S.V. p8); Neubauer, G. T. p. 370. 
w. B. M. SEL. 
NISSEN (NISSEN-SALOMAN), HENRI- 
ETTE: Swedish singer; born in Goteborg March 12, 
1819; died in Harzburg Aug. 27, 1879. She studied 
pianoforte under Chopin (1889), and singing under 
Manuel Garcia at Paris. She made her début at the 
Italian opera in Paris Nov, 12, 1843, as Adalgisa, 
with Grisi as Norma. Donizetti taught her the róle 
of Jrene in * Belisario,” which was produced at the 
Italian opera Oct. 24, 1848. From 1845 to 1848 she 
was occupied with a triumphal tour of Italy, Russia, 
Norway, Sweden, and England. Nissen was a fa- 
vorite at the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic and at 
Berlin, where her popularity rivaled that of Jenny 
Lind. In 1850 she married in Holland the violinist 
Siegfried Saloman, with whom she made a concert 
tour through Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 
Nissen's voice was very sweet and of great com- 
pass, and it overcame the most formidable technical 
difficulties with remarkable ease; she excelled in 


acting also. Her best rôles were La Sonnambula, 
Lorma, AJucreséce Georgia, Loccia dt Lammermoor, 


and Ernani. In 1859 she became a teacher of sing- 
ing at the St. Petersburg Conservatorium. She 
published in 1881 “Das Studium des Gesanges,” 
embodying her vocal method; the work appeared at 
the same time in French and Russian also. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Baker, Diog. Dict. of Musicians, New York, 
1900; Seribner’s Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, s.v. 
Saloman. 


S. N. D. 

NISSI BEN NOAH: Karaite scholar; lived at 
Bassora, later at Jerusalem, in the eighth century. 
He is believed to have been the son of Abu Nissi 
Noah, who is given in the Karaite tradition as a 
contemporary and senior of Anan. In the introduc- 
tion to Nissi’s work, of which mention is made be- 
low, he relates the privations and sufferings of his 
life, which he dwelt upon so much that he came to 
be known as “Rabbi Oah” (the suffering rabbi). 
This probably accounts for the name * R. Aha,” by 
which he is sometimes designated. Nissi lost his 
parents while a child, and was brought up by a poor 
and aged grandmother, Thrown upon his own re- 
sources when he had scarcely reached adolescence, 
he managed to earn a poor living by teaching. 
Later he left his native city and traveled through- 
out Irak, Persia, and Svria, attended the various 
schools there, and acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, 
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Aramaic, Greek, and Latin. He next devoted him- 
self to the study of philosophy and rabbinical liter- 
ature, which he recommends to his coreligionists. 
In the latter part of his life Nissi settled at Jerusa- 
lem, where he probably remained until his death. 
To Nissi is attributed the “Sefer ‘Aseret ha-De- 
barim ? (Firkovich MS. No. 610), containing an in- 
troduction to a work, no longer in existence, entitled 
“Bitan ha-Maskilim," or “Peles Biur ha-Mizwot," 
aud which treats of the precepts derived from the 
Decalogue. Inaddition to biographical matter, this 
introduction contains Nissi ben Noah’s exposition of 
the principles upon which his interpretation of the 
Law is based. This part was copied by Hadassi 
without mention of the name of Nissi ben Noah: 
lladassi even added to his “ Eshkol ha-Kofer” the 
additional title of “Peles,” taken from the supple- 
mentary title of the “Bitan ha-Maskilim." P. F. 
Frankl states, however, that Nissi ben Noah did 
not live before the flourishing Arabic period of the 
Karaites, and the “Bitan ha-Maskilim” is a plagia- 
rism from the “ Eshkol ha-Kofer.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, ii. 1,and In- 


dex: Fürst, Gesch. des Kardiert. i. 62 et seq.; Gottlober, Bik- 
toret le-Toledot ha-Karevim, p. 200; P, F. Frankl, in Ersch 


e 


and Gruber, Encyc. s.v. Karaites (part 93, p. 14, and note 
23) ; idem, in Ha-Shahar, viii. 119 et seq.; Neubauer, AUS 
Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 146; Schorr, in He-Halug, vi. 
70: Steinsenneider, Hebr. Bibl. vii. 15, xvi. 11, xxi, 35; idem, 
Cat. Leyden, pp. 125, 390; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 457 ; idem, 
Arabische Literatur der Juden, $ 37. 
K. I. Br. 
NISSIM BENVENISTE, DON: Spanish 
scholar of the fifteenth century. His halakic cou- 
sultations with Isaac Aboab were published, under 
the title *She'elah. u-Teshubah,” by Abraham Mel- 
dola in the * Shib'ah ‘Enayim” (Leghorn, 1745). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2061. 


J. I. Br. 
NISSIM, HAYYIM B. ELIJAH: Turkish 


rabbi; lived in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He was the author of “ Maza 


Hayyim,” homilies and comments on the Pentateuch. 


probably 


It was published, together with some additions, by 


his son Samuel b. Hayyim Nissim at Salonica 
in 1816. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 616; 

Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 361. 

E. C. S. O. 

NISSIM BEN JACOB BEN NISSIM IBN 
SHAHIN : African Talmud exegete and moralist; 
lived during the first half of the eleventh century 
in Kairwan. He received his early instruction from 
his father, Jacon BEN Nrssrw, president of the 
yeshibah of Kairwan. After Hushiel ben Elha- 
nan’sarrival in Kairwan, Nissim continued his stud- 
ies under that teacher, and at Hushiel’s death suc- 
ceeded him in the presidency of the yeshibah. 
Much as he gained from these teachers he seems to 
have gained more by his literary intercourse on 
halakie questions with Hai ben Sherira, gaon of 
Sura (comp. Harkavy, “Teshubot ha-Ge'onim," p. 
361: Abraham ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah," in 
Neubauer, “M, J. C," i, 78). Nissim acted as an in- 
termediary between this gaon and Samuel ha-Nagid 
of Granada, sending the former's halakie corre- 
spondence to Samuel. He thus deserves credit for 
helping to transplant Talmudical knowledge from 


Babylonia to Spain. Nissim, being a poor man, re- 
ceived considerable support from Samuel ha-Nagid, 
whose son Joseph married Nissim's only daughter. 
The bride, according to Abraham ibn Daud (/.e.), 
was very learned and pious, but physically de- 
formed. After the unfortunate death of her hus- 
band in Granada (1066), she fled to Lucena, where 
the Jewish congregation provided for her most 
generously. 
Nissim was the author of the following works: 
(1) “Kitab Miftah Maghalik al-Talmud ” (in He- 
brew, “Sefer Mafteah Man‘ule ha-Talmud ” = * Key 
to the Locks of the Talmud,” in two 
His parts). In this work Nissim aimed to 
Writings. mect the difficulties in the study of 
the Talmud, which for his contempo- 
raries consisted chiefly in the fact that they were 
not so well versed therein as the ancient teachers. 
For the latter it was sufficient to refer by a 
short sentence to some passage of the Talmud, or 
to indicate briefly the outlines of a demonstration 
instead of developing it fully, because the ancient 
teacher was supposed to have studied the passage 
referred to in its proper place, and to bear it in mind 
all the time. For his contemporaries, however, 
teachers and pupils alike, Nissim found it necessary 
to give in extenso all the passages to which refer- 
ence was made in a Talmudical treatise. This kind 
of “key” Nissim intended to extend to the whole 
Talmud, although it seems that he carried out his 
scheme with a few Talmudical treatises only (David 
of Estella, * Kiryat Sefer,” in Neubauer, l.e. ii. 230). 
The “key” to Berakot, Shabbat, and 'Erubin has 
been published, according to an Italian manuscript 
(probably the same which Azulai said he had seen; 
comp. “Shem ha-Gedolim,” ii. 883a), by Goldenthal 
(Vienna, 1847). 
Nissim did not confine himself to quoting refer- 


ences, but expounds them in their connection with 
the text; thus his work is at the same time a Tal- 


mudical commentary. He quotes from the Tosefta, 
Mekilta, Sifre, Sifra, from the old 
Talmudic midrashim, and above all from the 
Method. Palestinian Talmud, the explanations 
of which he sometimes prefers to those 
of the Babylonian Talmud. The second part of the 
* Matteah,” divided by Nissim into fifty subdivisions, 
is intended to give a collection of halakot which in 
the Talmud are to be found in places where nobody 
would expect them. The enumeration of these fifty 
subdivisions is an important contribution to the 
methodology of the Talmud. The “ Mafteah ” is 
written in a sort of mixed language, both Arabic 
and Hebrew being used as the character of the sub- 
ject seemed to demand. It has been supposed that 
Nissim wrote this work about 1088 or 1040 (see 
“Orient, Lit.” viii. 606). 

(2) “Megillat Setarim ” (written in the same lan- 
guage as the *Mafteah ”), a collection of notes con- 
cerning halakic decisions, explanations, and mid- 
rashim, primarily a note-book for the author’s pri- 
vate use, and published by his pupils probably not 
until after his death; hence the title, which means 
“Secret Scroll." Only a few fragments of it have 
been preserved. One has been published by A. 
Geiger in H. L. Heilberg's " Beitrüge zur Jüdischen 


Nissim ben Jacob 
Nissim b. Reuben 


Literatur-Geschichte ” (Hebrew part, pp. 16 et seg.); 
the last part of the published extract, however 
(pp. 17 e¢ seg.), was taken from Abraham ibn Ezra’s 
“Yesod Mora.” Another, dealing with reward and 
punishment on earth and in the future world, is in- 
cluded in the “Sefer Hasidim” (ed. Wilna, Nos. 
604-606; ed. Wistinetzki, Nos. 30-33) The re- 
sponsum published by Harkavy in * Teshubot ha- 
Ge'onim ” (p. 265, No. 589, Arabic; p. 339, No. 539, 
Hebrew) is probably a portion of the * Megillat 
Setarim." 

(3) A collection of comforting tales, written at 
the request of Nissim's father-in-law, Dunash, who 
had lostason. This small book, consisting of about 
sixty tales, is based upon the Mishnah, Baraita, the 
two Talmudim, and the midrashic writings. Some 

tales seem to have been taken from 

Collection older collections now lost. The first 
of Tales. to ascribe this compilation to Nissim 
was Rapoport, who declared it to 

have been written originally in Arabic and trans- 
lated into Hebrew. Of thesame opinion were Zunz, 
Steinschneider, Jellinek, and others; but Nissim's 
authorship as well as the ancient composition of the 
book has been often contested, recently again by I. 
D. Margoliouth (in “J. Q. R.” xiii. 158). Harkavy 
found an Arabic manuscript, the original of Nissim 
ben Jacob's compilation (partly published in the 
“Steinschneider Festschrift," Hebrew part, pp. 9- 
26). The Arabic title of this work probably was 
“Kitab Akhbar al-‘Ulama wa-huwa Ta’lif Hasan fi 
al-Faraj”; in Hebrew, “Sefer Ma'asiyyot ha-Haka- 
mim wehu Hibbur Yafeh meha-Yeshu‘ah.” The 
book is divided into thirty-four paragraphs. It 
seems that many of them are either wanting eutirely 
in the Hebrew translation, or are shortened and 
changed. Zunz thought that the “Sefer Ma'asiy- 
yot” was written about1030; but, as the“ Mafteah ” 
is quoted in it under the Arabic title given above, 
Harkavy is of the opinion that Nissim composed or 
wrote it about 1050, at the end of his life (see Ze. p. 22). 

There exist two anonymous Hebrew compilations 
of this little work: (a) “Hibbur Yafeh meha-Ye- 
shu'ah ? (Ferrara, 1557; Amsterdam, 1746 et seq., ed. 
Israel David Miller, Warsaw, 1886), Some parts of 
it are given alsoin the collective work “‘Oseh Fele ” 
(pp. 128, 357 et seq., Leghorn, 1870), and in Jellinek 
(^D. H.” v. 181). (@) * Ma'asiyyot sheba-Talmud ” 
(Constantinople, 1519); or * Midrashot u-Ma‘asiyyot 
sheba-Talmud ? (Venice, 1544), A German transla- 
tion entitled * R. Nissim's Legendenschatz," ete., 
has been published by A. Lowy (Vienna, 1882). It 
is remarkable with how much freedom Nissim treated 
his subject by choosing the form of dialogue (see 
Harkavy, le. p. 26). 

(4) " Siddur ha-Tefiliah," quoted by old rabbinic au- 
thorities. Both Rapoport and Zunz have ne doubt 
as regards Nissim's authorship of this ''Siddur." 
Steinschneider, however, doubts its genuineness. 
There exists a confession of sin (“ widdui ”), ascribed 

to R. Nissim, which is recited accord- 

His ing to the Sephardic ritual in the 

*£ Siddur." morning prayer on the Day of Atone- 
ment, and according to the German 

ritual on the lesser Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur 
Katan). This confession is supposed by Rapoport 
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to have been copied from Nissim's *Siddur?; but 
the fact that in the *Siddur? of R. Amram (ed, 
Warsaw, 1865, ii. 45a) it is ascribed to “Nissim Rosh 
Yeshibah of Babylon? gave reason for believing 
ihat another Nissim was its author (sce Weiss, 
“ Dor,” iv. 267). lIlarkavy, in fact, in an old Arabie 
commentary on Jeremiah fcund a quotation from 
the widdui of Nissim Naharwani. This man is sup- 
posed to have been the blind Babylonian “rosh kal- 
lah " whom the exilarch David ben Zakkai tried in 
vain to appoint gaon. "The quotation from the 
widdui which Harkavy found in the Arabic Jero- 
miah commentary occurs again with slight changes 
in the widdui of the German ritual ascribed to Nis- 
sim. Thus it seems that Nissim ben Jacob was not 
the author of the widdui, but Nisi Naharwani, 
who may be the same as Nissim Nahoraini, a widdui 
by whom was discovered by E. N. Adler (see “J. Q. 
R.” xiii. 99; comp. Steinschneider, “Introduction to 
Arabic Literature,” db. xiii. 199). 

(5) Commentary on the Pentateuch, of which two. 
quotations only have been preserved (* Pa‘neah Ra- 
za” on Beha‘aloteka; Abraham ibn Ezra on Ex. 
xxxiv. 6). As these two quotations may have been 
taken equally well from the “ Megillat Setarim,” the 
existence of a commentary on the Pentateuch by 
Nissim thus appears very doubtful. 

(6) A “Sefer ha-Mizwot” of Nissim Gaon cited by 
Berechiah ha-Nakdan in his * Mazref "(ch. v. begin- 
ning; see Benjacob, * Ozar ha-Sefarim," p. 362, No. 
2092). 

(7) " Hilkot Lulab," quoted in the “Sefer Ma‘asiy- 
yot” (see Harkavy in the “Steinschneider Fest- 
schrift," p. 24, No. 1), which seems to have been a po- 
lemic against the Karaites. "This work and the pre- 
ceding one are known only by these two quotations. 

Nissim had a method of his own for the study of 
the Talmud, using. very largely the Palestinian Tal- 
mud, which hitherto had been generally neglected. 
This was probably due to the teaching of Hushie! 
ben Elhanan. He followed the method of Saadia 
Gaon in defending the anthropomorphisms of the 
Haggadah against the attacks of the Karaites. 
While not denying the reality of the miracles re- 
counted in the Haggadah, he by giving symbolic 
interpretations to them tried to justify them in the 
same way as the Karaites themselves did with the 
miraculous stories of the Bible, 

Nissim had numerous pupils, some of whom came 
from Spain, and spread there his teaching and 
authority; so that he was honored with the title 
"gaon." There is, however, only one man of im- 
portance, the author Ibn al-Jasum, or, as Rapoport 
reads, Ibn al-Jasus, of whom it can be said with 
certainty that he was Nissim's pupil. Ibn al-Jasus 
wrote a work on prayers; but whether it was in 
Arabie, and whether, as has been suggested, it con- 
sisted of a commentary upon and of additions to his 
teacher's “Siddur,” can not be ascertained (Rapo- 
port, “ Toledot R. Nissim,” note 99; Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." col. 2069; idem, in “J. Q. R.” x. 514, 
No. 411). It is an old error to believe that Alfasi 
was one of Nissim's pupils; the passage in Abra- 
ham ibn Daud's “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ” (Lc.) which 
scems to say so is to be taken, according to Rapo- 
port, as meaning that Alfasi used Nissim's works. 


BMLIOGRAPHY : Especially Rapoport, Toledot Rabbenu Nis- 
«um Den Jacob, in Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, xii. 56 cL seq.; Zunz, 
(1. V. 2d ed., pp. 139 ct. seg.; idem. Ritus, p. 545 Steinschnei- 
der, Cat, Bodl, cols, 9066 ef seq.; idem, Hebr. Uchers. pp. 932 
et seq; idem, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, pp. 103 
ct seq.: Weiss, Dor, iv., Index ; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 
1136 ; Schorr, Nissim ben Jacob, ete., in Geiger's Wiss. Zeit. 
Jüd. Theol. v. 481. See also JEW. ENCYC. vii. 416a, s.v. KAIR- 
WAN. 


w. B. M. Sc. 

NISSIM BEN MOSES OF MARSEILLES : 
Philosopher of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. He was the author of a philosophical com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, written about 1306, 
when the struggle between the Orthodox and the 
friends of philosophy was at its height. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent Nissim from giving rationalis- 
tic explanations of the miracles and of the Bibical 
narrations. Thus he explains that the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah was due to a volcanic erup- 
tion, like that which in 1802 had devastated the 
island of Ischia. Nissim’s commentary is still ex- 
tant in several manuscripts, in which it is variously 
entitled *-Ma'aseh Nissim,” “Sefer ha-Nissim,” and 
“kre ha-Dat.” According to Schorr (in “ He- 
Haluz,” vii. 144), Nissim wrote also a philosoph- 
icai homily on Ruth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schorr, in He-Haluz, vii. 102-144; Steinschnei- 
der, in Geiger's Zeitschrift, 1806, p. 122; idem, Hebr. Bibl. 
ix. 50: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 941 et 
seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 378. 


J. I. Br. 

NISSIM B. REUBEN GERONDI(RaN, |): 
Physician, astronomer, and halakist; flourished at 
Barcelona about 1840 to 1880. He had much to 
suffer at the hands of certain wealthy and powerful 
Jews of his community, who even slandered him 
before the government (Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, 
Nos. 877, 447). When the Spanish Jews combined 
to send a petition to the king entreating his protec- 
tion, Nissim was one of the committee who drafted 
the document (O. H. Schorr, in “ He-Haluz," 1852, 
j. 29ct seg.). The name of his teacher is not known; 
foralthough he frequently terms R. Perez “morenu ” 
(—*our master”), this title was applied to great 
scholars in general, even by those who had not stud- 
ied under them. Conforte’s statement in “Kore 
ha-Dorot” (p. 26a) that R. Perez was Nissim’s 
teacher, is, therefore, a mere assumption. Itismuch 
more probable.that Nissim was the pupil of his 
father, Reuben b. Nissim, since he says in his com- 
mentary on Alfasi's “Halakot” (Shebu., end) that 


he had received a certain interpretation "from his 


father and teacher." 

Nissim was a clear and acute thinker, and, being 
for the most part quite independent of his prede- 
cessors in his comments, he did not hesitate to re- 
fute the foremost earlier authorities, such as Rashi, 

Rabbenu Tam, Maimonides, Moses b. 


Attitude Nahman, and Solomon b. Adret. He 
Toward showed his reverence for these teach- 
Predeces- ers, on the other hand, by adopting 
sors. their opinionsin practise, and, accord- 


ing to his pupil Isaac b. Sheshet (Re- 
sponsa, No. 885), he was in general very cautious 
in his decisions and inclined toward conservatism. 
It frequently happens, therefore, that after refuting 
the opinion of an earlier teacher he finally says: 
“Yet since the ancients have decided thus, their 
conclusions may not be set aside.” 
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In his commentaries Nissim endeavored to estab- 
lish the decisions relating to practise, and he devoted 
himself to the explanation and defense of Alfasi’s 
4 Halakot," since that compendium had been adopted 
for practical decisions. The extant commentaries 

of Nissim on the * Halakot" cover the 
His Com- treatises Shabbat, Pesahim, Ta‘anit, 
mentaries Rosh ha-Shanah, Bezah, Sukkah, Me- 
on Alfasi. gillah, Ketubot, Gittin, Kiddushin, 
Shebu‘ot, and ‘Abodah Zarah. Com- 
mentaries on Mo‘ed Katan and Makkot are errone- 
ously ascribed to him. According to a very im- 
probable statement of Conforte (l.c.), Nissim wrote 
also on all the other treatises covered by Alfasi’s 
“Halakot.” He is very detailed and explicit where 
the subject is important from a practical point of 
view, but extremely brief when dealing with mat- 
ters of mere theory. 

Nissim wrote also commentaries on the Talmudic 
treatises themselves. Several of these have been 
lost entirely, and others are extant only in manu- 
script. Those which have been printed are on Shab- 
bat (Warsaw, 1862), Rosh ha-Shanah (Jerusalem, 
1871), Baba Mezi‘a (Dyhernfurth, 1822), Gittin, 
Nedarim, Hullin, Sanhedrin, and Niddah (several 
times), while commentaries on the treatises Pesahim, 
Bezah, Megillah, Ta‘anit, Mo‘ed Katan, and Baba 
Batra are still in manuscript (Azulai, “Shem ha- 
Gedolim," s.v. “Nissim”; Jellinek, “Kontres ha- 
Mefaresh”). In these works also Nissim sought to 
determine the practical decisions, and at the end of 
nearly every exposition and explanation of any 
length he summed up whatever was of importance 
for practical purposes. He was the first to write a 
complete commentary on the treatise N edarim; and 
this part of his work is the most valuable portion 
of the collection, since this treatise was neglected in 
the geonic period, and the later glosses on it left 
much to be desired. 

Nissim was recognized as a rabbinical author- 
ity even beyond Spain, and rabbinical questions 
(*she'elot") were addressed to him not only from 
his own country, but also from France, Italy, 
Africa, and Palestine. He wrote in reply about 
1,000 responsa (Azulai, /.c.), of which seventy-seven 

only have been preserved. These 

As a Rab- show his insight and his rationalistic 

binical method of treating halakic material. 

Authority. His responsa were first published at 

Rome (1546), and were reprinted at 

Constantinople (1548) and, in an enlarged form, at 
Cremona (1557). 

In addition to the works mentioned above, Nissim 
wrote a philosophical work containing twelve hom- 
ilies (“derashot”), displaying in this small volume 
his familiarity with philosophy, especially with 
that of Maimonides and Ibn Ezra. He was no 
friend of mysticism, and even reproved Moses b. 
Nahman (RaMBaN) for devoting too much time to 
the Cabala (Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, No. 167). 

Nissim had two scholarly sons, Hisdai and Reu- 
ben (ib. No. 888), and many other disciples, the 
most prominent being Isaac b. Sheshet. The latter 
refers in his responsa to various details of his teach- 
er’s life, declaring that Nissim was the foremost 
rabbi of his time, with whom none of his contem- 
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poraries could compare (20. No. 375), and that he 
was, moreover, highly respected and famous even 
in non-Jewish circles (¢b. No. 447). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 26 a, b ; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1132; 
Weiss, Dor, v, 185-142; Gritz, Gesch. vii. 861-862: Stein- 
Penn eiden, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2004-2000; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 
37-88, 


E. d. Z. L. 

NISSIM (THE ELDER) IBN SHAHIN. 
Sce JACOB BEN NISSIM IBN SHAHIN. 

NITER (Hebrew, “nether ”); The niter of the 
ancients was & mineral alkaline salt, carbonate of 
soda, found in great quantities in Egypt. Natron 
Lake and Natron Valley derive their name from its 
presence in them; and they are still exploited for 
niteras they were in ancient times. In Egypt much 
niter was used of old for the embalming of bodies, 
and it was also known to the ancients that in smelt- 
ing ore, niter quickened the process of flux. In the 
Old Testament niter is mentioned as a cleansing 
agent (Jer. ii. 22). It was also frequently em- 
ployed for medicinal purposes. In Prov. xxv. 20 
the effect of songs on a heavy heart is compared to 
the action of * vinegarupon niter." This is usually 
explained by the fact that niter effervesces when 
acids are mixed with it. Perhaps, however, the 


text should be emended; for the Septuagint reads: . 


“as vinegar on a wound." 

E. C. I. Be. 

NITTAI OF ARBELA : Vice-president of the 
Sanhedrin under the nasi Joshua b. Perahyah at 
the time of John Hyrcanus. In Yer. Hag. ii. 76d 
he is called Mattai of Arbela. Arbela was a city 
of Galilee not far from Tiberias. No halakot of his 
are extant, but some of his apothegms have been 
preserved which afford a glimpse of his character. 
They are as follows: “ Withdraw thyself from an 
evil neighbor; join not thyself unto the wicked; 
and renounce not the hope of retribution " (Ab. i. 7). 
These bitter utterances contrast sharply with the 
gentle maxims of his colleague Joshua b. Perahyah. 
Nittai seems to have spoken thus after John Hyr- 
canus had deserted the party of the Pharisees and 
joined the Sadducees, persecuting his former friends. 
The phrase * renounce not the hope of retribution ? 
was intended to comfort the Pharisees with the 
thought that Hyrcanus himself would not escape 
punishment, while the other two injunctions were 
designed to keep them from joining the Sadducees. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, i. 132; Z. Frankel, in Monats- 

schrift. 1852. pp. 410-413; idem, Hodegetica in Mischnam, 

pp. 93-91, Leipsic, 1859. 

8. J. Z. L. 

NITTEL : Judæo-German word for * Christmas” ; 
derived from the medieval Latin * Natale Domini” 
(see Wetzer and Welte, “ Kirchenlexikon,” vii. 588); 
Old Latin, * Dies Natalis”; French, “Noel.” Moses 
Isserles speaks of the custom of sending presents on 
the eighth day after Nittel, which is called New- 
Year (Shulhan 'Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 148, 19). It 
was also customary among the Jews to play cards 
on Nittel night, which was explained as being done 
in opposition to the solemn celebration of that eve- 
ning by Christians, while really it was merely a sur- 
vival of the old German custom of merrymaking 
at this festival (see Tille, *Gesch. der Deutschen 
Weihnacht," Leipsic, 1900). D. 


NIZZA (mw), SOLOMON BEN ISAIAH 
BEN ELIEZER HAYYIM: Rabbi of Venice 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; equal. 
ly prominent assage, Talmudist, and liturgical poet. 
His father, Isaiah, whom he succeeded, was the 
author of “ Derek Yashar” (Venice, 1683), on ethics, 
and of“ Yesha‘ Yah” (ib. 1637), a commentary on the 
Zohar; and his grandfather Eliezer Hayyin, who 
was rabbi of Padua (c. 1600), wrote “Dammesek 
Eli'ezer.? 

Many prominent Talmudists corresponded with 
Nizza and published his decisions in their works; 
and his approbations (*haskamot") were in great 
demand. He was the teacher of Moses and Gershon 
Hefez, on the latter of whom he delivered a eulogy 
(published in “Yad Haruzim," 1660). His selihah 
Yr WYP "mw paw, in eight rimed stanzas, each 
of which ends with JS" Nw), was inserted in the 
morning service for New-Year's Day (*Sbaharit") 
in the Roman ritual. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
326, 327 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 394; Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 1386, 2359; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 444; S. D. 
Luzzatto, Mebo, Leghorn, 1556. 

S. J. S. R. 

NIZZAHON. See LIPMANN-MÜHLHAUSEN. 

NO-AMON: Name designating the city of 
Thebes, in Egypt, and equivalent to *No, the city 
of the god Amon”; found in Nah. iii. 8 (comp. Jer. 
xlvi. 20, where Amon is spoken of as the god of No). 
The current form is the later Hebrew pronunciation 
of the older “Na.” "This is nearly equivalent to the 
Assyrian “Ng,” which is modified from * Na’” by 
the influence of the guttural. The word is Egyp- 
tian and means the “city” par excellence. Thebes 
was the greatest of the ancient Egyptian cities (ob- 
serve the repetition of the name in Ezek. xxx. 14- 
16). It stood at the very center of the Nile traflic, 
and was distant about 500 miles by the river from 
the Mediterranean and about 110 miles from the 
border of Ethiopia (Cush), of whose trade it was 
the emporium. 

Thebes was originally the capital of the fourth 
nome of Upper Egypt (Pathros) Early in the third 
millennium B.C. it was made theseat of the eleventh 
dynasty. But it was not until the expulsion of the 
Hyksos (about 1570 n.c.) that it became the perma- 
nent capital, Under the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties it attained the height of itssplendor. The 
most famous kings of Egypt, Thothmes III. and 
Rameses II., adorned it with magnificent structures, 
the remains of which now form the principal ruins 
of Karnak and Luxor. After the establishment of 
the Ethiopian dynasty the city lost its prestige. Its 
decline was hastened by its repeated capture by As- 
surbanipal during the native uprisings against the 
Assyrian suzerainty (667-663 n.c.). Since the days 
of the Ptolemies it has been the great ruined city of 
Egypt. The Targum and Gen. R. (i, beginning), and 
also Judah ha-Levi, translate No-Amon by Alexandria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : See the bibliography to the article EGYPT, AN- 
CIENT AND BIBLICAL, in JEW. ENCYC. Y. 60 (especially works 
on its history and art); Baedeker, Egypt. 


E. C. J. F. McC. 


NOACHIAN LAWS. Sec Laws, NoACIIAN. 


NOAH.—Biblical Data: Son of Lamech and 
the ninth in descent from Adam. In the midst of 
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abounding eorruption he alone was *righteous and 
hlameless in his generations” and “walked with 
God” (Gen. vi. 9). Hence, when all his contem- 
poraries were doomed to perish by the divine judg- 
ment in punishment for their sins, he “found grace 
in the eyes of the Lord” (76. vi. 89. When he was 
about five hundred years old his three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, were born (70. v. 82). One hun- 
dred yearsafter this the command eame to him from 
God to make a great vessel or ark, three hundred 
cubits in length, in which he and his family were to 
find safety from the waters of a great flood. This 
deluge was to destroy all living things except such 
as should be brought into the ark before the coming 
of the waters. Hence, besides his wife, and his sons 
and their wives, eight persons in all, a pair of every 
species of living thing was taken into the ark (2d. 
vi. 18-91). Another account (7b. vii. 1-3) states 
that of the clean animals seven of each kind were 
thus preserved. 

Noah fulfilled the command, and on thetenth day 
of the second month of the six hundredth year of his 
life he and his family and the living creatures entered 
into the vessel. Seven days thereafter “all the 
fountains of the abyss were broken up and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened ” (75. vii. 6-11, 18-16). 


For forty days the rain fell; the ark floated and - 


drifted in Hfteen cubits of water; the high moun- 
tains were covered; and every living thing not shel- 
tered in the vessel perished from the earth. For one 
hundred and fifty days the waters prevailed (i5. vii. 
17-24). At the end of that period the vessel rested 
upon the “mountains of Ararat” (db. viii. 9, 4). 

Noah waited during the slow ebbing of the waters 
till the tenth day of the eleventh month. "Then he 
sent forth a raven which flew from hilltop to hilltop 
and did not return. Next he sent forth a dove 
which found no resting-place and returned to the 

ark, After seven days more he sent 

Noah forth the dove again, and at evening 

Sends Forth she returned with an olive-leaf in her 

the Dove. beak. Soon the waters disappeared 

entirely, and in the six hundred and 

first year, in the second month, on the twenty-sev- 

enth day of the month, that is, three hundred and 

sixty-five days after the oncoming of the deluge, the 
earth was seen to be entirely dry (75. viii. 5-14). 

Noah's first duty, after the general disembarka- 
tion, was to erect an altar to Yirwn, whereon he 
offered one of every species of clean animal as a 
sacrifice.  Yirwi, accepting the offering, promised 
never again to curse the ground “for man's sake,” 
or to interfere with the regular succession of the 
seasons. Asa pledge of this gracious covenant with 
man and beast the rainbow was set in the clouds (2d. 
Vili, 15-22, ix, 8-17). Two injunctions were laid 
upon Noah: While the eating of animal food was 
permitted, abstinence from blood was strictly en- 
joined; and the shedding of the blood of man by 
man was made a crime punishable by death at the 
hands of man (20. ix. 3-6). 

After the Flood Noah engaged in vine-growing. 
He became drunk with the wine, and, uncovering 
himself in his tent, he was seen in his shame by his 
eldest son, Ham, who informed his two brothers of 
the exposure. They modestly covered their father 


with a garment, and received from him a blessing, 
while Ham, through his son Canaan, received a 
curse. Noah died at the age of nine hundred and 
fifty years. He was the second father of the race, 
since only his descendants survived the Flood. His 
traditional renown is attested by his being named 
with Job and Daniel, in the days of the Exile (Ezek. 
xiv. 14, 20), as a type of a righteous man. 

Bec. J. F. McC. 
——In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Apocryphal legend represents Noah at his 
birth as having a body white like snow, hair white as 
wool, and eyes likesunbeams. As soonas he opened 
his eyes, with the light of which the whole house 
was illumined, he stood upright between the mid- 
wife's hands and addressed a prayer to God. His 
father, Lamech, frightened at this sight, went to 
consult Methuselah, telling him that his grandchild 
resembled an angel morethan achild. Lamech fur- 
ther informed his father that he foresaw some acci- 
dent would befallthe earth during the lifetime of 
his son; he therefore asked Methuselah to consult 
Enoch, who was then among the angels, and who 
consequently would know what was to happen. 
Methuselah, accordingly, went to the ends of the 
earth to confer with Enoch, who announced to him 
that a flood would destroy the world, that only the 
new-born son and his future sons, three in number, 
would survive. Enoch also told him to name the 
child *Noah," inasmuch as he would console the 
earth for its destruction (Enoch, cvi.-cvii.). 

According to Midr. Agadah on Gen. v. 29, Noah 
obtained his name, which means “rest,” only after 
he had invented implements for tilling the ground, 
which, owing to the lack of such implements, had 
yielded only thorns and thistles (comp. Gen. iii. 18). 
In this manner Noah really brought rest to mankind 

and to the earth itself. Other reasons 
His Name. for this name are given by the Rab- 

bis; e.g., Noah restored man's rule 
over everything, just asit had been before Adam 
sinned, thus setting mankind at rest. Formerly the 
water used toinundate the graves so that the corpses 
floated out; but when Noah was born the water sub- 
sided (Gen. R. xxv. 2. The apparent discrepancy 
in Gen. v. 29, where itis said that Lamech “called his 
name Noah, saying, This shall comfort us,” is ex- 
plained by the “Sefer ha-Yashar” (section “ Be- 
reshit,” p. 5b; Leghorn, 1870), which says that while 
he was called in general “ Noah,” his father named 
him “Menahem” (= “the comforter”). Noah was 
born circumcised (Midr. Agadah on Gen. vi. 9; 
Tan., Noah, 6). 

Although Noah is styled “a just man and perfect 
in his generations” (Gen. vi. 9), the degree of his 
rightcousness is, nevertheless, much discussed by 
the Rabbis. Some of the latter think that Noah was 
a just man only in comparison with his generation, 
which was very wicked, but that he could not be 
compared with any of the other righteous men men- 
tioned in the Bible. These same rabbis go still 
further and assert that Noah himself was included 
in the divine decree of destruction, but that he 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord (comp. db. vi.-8) 
for the sake of his descendants. Other rabbis, on 
the contrary, extol Noah’s righteousness, saying 
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that his generation had no influence on him, and 
that had he lived in another generation, his right- 
eousness would have been still more strongly 
marked (Sanh. 108a; Gen. R. xxx. 10) In like 
manner, the terms “ wise” (“hakam ") and “stupid ” 
(“ba‘ar”) are applied to Noah by different rabbis 
(Ex. R. 1. 2; Num. R. x. 9). Still, it is generally 
acknowledged that before the Flood, Noah was, by 
comparison with his contemporaries, a really up- 
right man and a prophet. Hoe was considered as 
God's shepherd (Lev. R. i. 9; *Yalk. Hadash, ” 
* Mosheh," No. 198) Two different reasons are 
given why Noah begat no children until he had 
reached the advanced age of 500 years, while his an- 
cestors had families at a much younger age (comp. 
Gen. v.). One explanation is that Noah, foreseeing 
that a flood would destroy the world on account of 


its corruption, refused to marry on the ground that 


his offspring would perish. God, however, ordered 
him to take a wife, so that after the Flood he might 
repeople the earth (Tan., Bereshit, 39; “Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” section “ Noah ”). The other explanation 
is that God rendered him impotent till he reached the 
age of 500, saying: “If his children be wicked, he 
will be afflicted by their destruction; and if they be 
upright like their father, they will be troubled with 
making so many arks” (Gen. R. xxvi. 2). The 
“Sefer ha-Yashar" (/.c.) and Gen. R. (xxii. 4) both 
agree that Noah's wife was called 
His Naamah. According to the latter, 
Marriage. she was the sister of Tubal-cain (Gen. 
iv. 21); according to the former, she 
was a daughterof Enoch, and Noah married her when 
he was498 years old. In the Book of Jubilees (Hebr. 
transl. by Rubin, iv. 46-47) Noah's wife is referred 
to as “ Emzara, daughter of Raki'el." Emzara was 
his niece, and two years after their marriage bore 
him Shem. 

Noah once had a vision in which he saw the earth 
sinking and its destruction drawing near. Like his 
grandfather, Methuselah, Noah, too, went to the 
ends of the earth to consult Enoch. Noah cried out 
sadly three times: “Hear me!" Then he said: 
"What has happened to the earth that it is so 
shaken? May I not go down with it?” An carth- 
quake took place; a voice descended from heaven; 
and Noah fell with his face toward the ground. 
Enoch appeared before him, foretelling that the end 
of the dwellers upon the earth was near because they 
had learned the secrets of the angels, the misdeeds 
of Satan, and all the mysteries of the world which 
Should have been hidden from them. But as Noah 
was innocent of any attempt to learn these secrets, 
Enoch foretold his deliverance from the Flood, and 
the descent from him of a righteous race of men 
(Enoch, Ixv. 1-19). On being informed of the end 
of the world, Noah exhorted his contemporaries 
to repentance, foretelling them that a flood would 
destroy the earth on account of the wickedness of its 
people. According to a tradition, Noah planted 
cedar-trees and felled them, continuing to do so for 
the space of one hundred and twenty years. When 
the people asked him for what purpose he prepared 
so. many trees, he told them that he was going to 
make an ark to save himself from the Flood which 
was about to come upon the earth. But the people 


heeded not his words, they mocked at him, and used 
vile language; and Noah suffered violent persecution 
at their hands (Sanh. 108a, b; Pirke R, El. Xxii; 
Gen. R. xxx. 7; Lev. R. xxvii 5; “Sefer ha. 
Yashar,” /.c.; see also FLOOD IN RABBINICAL Lt 
ERATURE). According to one legend, God showed 
Noah with His finger how to make the ark (Pirke 
R. El xxiii); but according to the “Sefer Noah ” 
(Jellinek, ^B. H.” iii. 155-160), Noah learned how 
to build it, and mastered as well the various 
sciences, from the “Sefer Razi'el? (the book from 
which the angel Raziel taught Adam all the 
sciences), which had been brought to him by the 
angel Raphael. The construction of the ark lasted 
fifty-two years; Noah purposely work- 

Making of ing slowly, in the hope that the peo- 
the Ark. ple would take warning therefrom and 
would repent (Pirke R. El. Le). The 

“Sefer ha-Yashar" (/.c.), however, assigns only five 
years for the construction of the ark. Noah could 
distinguish between clean and unclean animals inas- 
much as the ark of itself gave admittance to seven 
of the clean animals, while of the unclean ones it 
admitted two only (Sanh. 108b). The “Sefer hå- 
Yashar” describes another method for distinguish- 
ing them: the clean animals and fowls crouched bo- 
fore Noah, while the unclean ones remained standing. 

An account of a vision which Noah had in the 
five-hundredth year of his life, on the fourteenth 
day of the seventh month, is given in the Book of 
Enoch (1x. i. 25), which probably refers to the begin- 
ning of the Flood. Noah witnessed the heaven of 
heavens quake so violently that all the heavenly 
hosts were disquieted. Noah was prostrated with 
fear, and Michael sent an angel to raise him and to 
tell him of the impending judgment. Then the 
angel that accompanied Noah told him of the spirits 
which control the thunder, lightning, snow, rain, 
and hail. 

A difference of opinion concerning Noah prevails 
also with regard to his entering into the ark. Ac- 
cording to some rabbis, Noah’s faith was so small 
that he did not enter the ark until he stood ankle- 
deep in water (Gen. R. xxxii. 9); others declare, on 
the contrary, that Noah waited for God’s directions 
to enter the ark, just as he awaited His permission 
to leave it (/0. xxxiv. 4; Midr. Agadat Bereshit, in 
Jellinek, * D. H." iv. 11). 

When Noah and his family and everything that 
he had taken with him were inside the ark, the peo- 
ple left outside asked him to admit them too, prom- 
ising repentance. Noah refused to admit them, ob- 
jecting that he had exhorted them to repent many 
years before the Flood. The people then assembled 
in great numbers around the ark in order to break 
intoit; but they were destroyed by the lions and 
other wild animals which also surrounded it (Tan., 
Noah, 10; Gen. R. xxxii. 14; “Sefer ha-Yashar," 
L.c.). Noah was constantly occupied in the ark; 

for he had to attend to all the living 

Within the things which were with him and 
Ark. which fed at different times. One of 
the lions, having become enraged at 

Noah, attacked and injured him, so that he remained 
lame for the rest of his life. Noah, during the 


_ twelve months that he was in the ark, did not sleep 
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one moment (Tan., Noah, 14; Gen. R. xxx. 6). 
Noah had also to feed Og, who, being unable to enter 
the ark, sat upon it, taking hold of one of its tim- 
pers, Noah made a hole in the side of the ark 
through which he passed food to Og; the latter 
thereupon swore to be Noah’s servant eternally 
(Pirke R. El. Le.) 

Being in great distress, Noah prayed to God to 
shorten the time of his suffering. God answered 
him that He had decreed that the Flood should last 
twelve months and that such decree might not be 
changed (Tan., Noah, 17; Midr. Agadat Bereshit 
Le. iv. 12). The mountain on which the ark rested, 
and on which Noah afterward settled, is called in the 
»wk of Jubilees (v. 88) and “Sefer Noah" (/.c.) 
“upar,” which Delitzsch supposes to be the El- 
bruz. When Noah sent the raven to see whether 
the waters were abated, it refused to go, saying: 
“Thy Lord hateth me; for, while seven of other 
species were received into the ark, only two of 
mine were admitted. And thou also hatest me; for, 
instead of sending one from the sevens, thou send- 
est me! If Iam met by the angel of heat or by the 
angel of cold, my species will be lost." Noah an- 
swered theraven: “The world hath no need of thee; 
for thou art good neither for food nor for sacrifice." 
God, however, ordered Noah to receive the raven 
into the ark, as it was destined to feed Elijah 
(Sanh. 108b; Gen. R. xxxiii. 6). When Noah, on 
leaving the ark, saw the destruction wrought on 
the world, he began to weep, saying: * Lord of the 
world, Thou art merciful; why hast Thou not pitied 
Thy children?" | God answered him: “ Foolish shep- 
herd! Now thou implorest My clemency. Hadst 
thou done so when I announced to thee the Flood 
it would not have come to pass. Thou knewest 
that thou wouldest be rescued, and therefore didst 
not care for others; now thou prayest.” Noah ac- 
knowledged his fault, and offered sacrifices in ex pia- 
tion of it (“Zohar Hadash," p. 42a, b). It was be- 
cause Noah neglected to pray for his contemporaries 
that he was punished with lameness and that his 
son Ham abused him (čb. p. 48a). 

The planting of a vineyard by Noah and his 
drunkenness (Gen. ix. 20 e£ seq.) caused him to be 
regarded by the Rabbis in a new light, 
much to his disparagement. He lost 
much if not all of his former merit. 
He was one of the three worthless men 
that were eager for agricultural pursuits (Gen. R. 

i. 5): he was the first to plant, to become 


His 
Lapse. 


xxxvi. 
drunken, to curse, and to introduce slavery (Tan., 
Noah, 20; comp. Gen. Lc.) God blamed Noah for 
his intemperance, saying that he ought to have been 
warned by Adam, upon whom so much evil came 
through wine (Sanh. 70a). According to Pirke R. 
El. (Lc.), Noah took into the ark a vine-branch 
which had been cast out with Adam from paradise. 
IIe had previously eaten its grapes, and their savor 
induced him to plant their seed, the results of which 
provedlamentable. When Noah wasabout to plant 
the vineyard, Satan offered him his help, for which 
he was to have a share in the produce. Noah con- 
sented. Satan then successively slaughtered a 
sheep, a lion, an ape, and a hog, fertilizing the 
ground with their blood. Satan thereby indicated 
TX.—21 


to Noah that after drinking the first cup of wine, 
one is mild like a sheep; after the second, coura- 
geous like a lion; after the third, like an ape; and 
after the fourth, like a hog who wallows in mud 
(Midr. Agadah on Gen. ix. 21; Midr. Abkir, in 
Yalk., Gen. 61; comp. Gen. R. xxxvi. 7). This leg- 
end is narrated by Ibn Yahya (* Shalshelet ha-Kab- 
balah,” p. 75a, Amsterdam, 1697) thus: “ Noah, sce- 
ing a he-goat eat sour grapes and become intoxicated 
so that it began to frisk, took the root of that vine- 
branch and, after having washed it with the blood 
of a lion, a hog, a sheep, and an ape, planted it and 
it bore sweet grapes." 

The vineyard bore fruit the same day that it was 
planted, and ihe same day, too, Noah gathered 
grapes, pressed them, drank their juice, became in- 
toxicated, and was abused by Ham (Gen. R. Le.; 
Midr. Agadah Zc.; Tan., Noah, 20). In Jubilees 
(vii. 1 et seg.), however, it is stated that Noah 
planted the vineyard in the first year of tbe seventh 
Sabbath of the twenty-sixth jubilee (see Lev. xxv. 
8 et seq.), that is, the year 1268 of Creation, seven 
years after he had come out of the ark. It bore 
fruit in the fourth year. Noah gathered the grapes 
in theseventh month of that year, but conserved the 
wine till the new moon of the first month of the 
fifth year, on which day he made a festival and 
offered sacritices on the altar. Being filled with 
joy, Noah drank of the wine so freely that he be- 
came intoxicated. 

According to verses 20-39 of the same chapter, 
Noah began in the twenty-eighth jubilee to compose 

his testament, in which he prescribed 

His that future generations should observe 
Testament. all natural laws as well as some of 
those which Moses later prescribed 

for the children of Israel, among others the prohi- 
bition against eating the fruit of the first three years 
and the laws concerning the Sabbatical year. When 
Noah’s grandchildren increased in number, they 
were led astray by evil spirits, and consequently 
were afflicted with various diseases. According to 
Jubilees (x. 1), this happened on the third Sabbath 
of the twenty-ninth jubilee, that is to say, about 
seventy-five years after the Flood. Noah, having 
been informed of the punishment visited on his 
grandchildren, was greatly terrified; for he knew 
that his descendants were stricken on account of 
their sins. He consequently assembled his children 
and-grandchildren, whom he sanctified, and they to- 
gether offered sacrifices on the altar and prayed to 
God for deliverance from the evil. God then sent 
the angel Raphael, who confined the demons, leav- 
ing loose, however, the tenth part of them, under 
their chief Mastemah, in order that they might pun- 
ish those who committed crimes. Noah was taught 
by Raphael how to cure the above-mentioned dis- 
eases, and was shown the medicinal plànts and 
herbs. He recorded in a book all the 

His Book medicaments and drugs the use of 


of Medic- which he had been taught by Raphael; 
inal and this book was transmitted from 
Plants. one generation to another. Later it 


was translated into many languages, 
copies of it coming into the hands of the most 
famous physicians of India and Greece, who de- 
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rived therefrom their medical knowledge (“Sefer 


Noah,” L.c.; Jubilees, x. 1-14). 

Noah should have lived 1,000 years; but he gave 
Moses fifty years, which, together with the seventy 
taken from Adam's life, constituted Moses’ hundred 
and twenty years (* Yalkut Hadash,” * Noah,” No. 
49). There is a tradition that Noah lived to see 
14,400 of his descendants (Ibn Yahya, /.e.). Accord- 
ing to Jubilees (x. 21), Noah was buried on Mount Lu- 
bar, where he had settled after the Flood. But Ibn 
Yahya (/.c.) records a tradition that Noah after thc 
Deluge emigrated to Italy, where he learned various 
sciences. Ibn Yahya further says that Noah has 
been identified by some with Janus, deriving the 
Jatter name from the Hebrew “yayin” (wine); 
- Noah, it is said, was so called because he was the 
first to drink wine. His wife is identified with 
Aricia, which name is derived from the Hebrew 
“erez " (earth), she being socalled on account of her 
being the mother of every living thing. After her 
deathshe wascalled * Vesta” (—* Eshta,” from “esh,” 
which means * fire”), on account of her ascension to 
heaven. Others identify Noah with Melchizedek, 
and declare that he founded Jerusalem. 

W. B. M. Set. 
Critical View: The Book of Genesis contains 
two accounts of Noah. The first account (vi. 9-ix. 
19) makes Noah the hero of the Flood and the sec- 
ond father of mankind, with whom God made a 
covenant; the second account represents Noah as a 
husbandman who planted a vineyard. The dispar- 
ity of character between these two narratives has 
caused some critics to insist that the subject of the 
latter account was not the same as the subject of 
the former. As it appears from Gen. v. 29 that the 
name “Noah” refers to the fact that the bearer of 
the name was a husbandman, these critics must as- 
sume either that there were two Noahs or that the 
hero of the Flood was named differently. Cheyne 
(in * Encyc. Dibl.") suggests that the original name 
of the Noah of the Flood was “Enoch” (r), and 
that afterward, the final 1 having become effaced, 
the scribe transposed the two remaining letters. 
The scribe may have made the transposition with 
the idea of identifying the central figure of the 
Flood with the inventor of wine. This suggestion 
is supported by the following considerations: 

In the Ethiopic text of the Book of Enoch the 
vision referring to the Flood (1x. 1) is stated to have 
taken place in the five-hundredth year of Enoch. 
The expression used in Gen. vi. 9 is the same as that 
in Gen. v. 22, 24, and in fact, in the Babylonian 
account of the Flood, which may have been the 
source of the Biblical narrative, the translation of 
Zitnapishti or Pirnapishtim (the Babylonian Noah) 
to heaven follows immediately after the account of 
the Flood. Further, the Flood lasted a solar year, 
865 days, which is the number of the years of 
Enoch’s life (comp. Gen. v. 33). Still, Gen. v. 29 
(*And he called his name Noah [m3], saying, This 
same shall comfort us [Mynn] ”) remains unex- 
plained (comp. NOAH IN APOCRYPHAL AND RAB- 
BINICAL LITERATURE). 

The Septuagint rendering, diavarvatoe: aude, in- 
duced Ball (*S. D. O. T.) to change 335n»* into 
3r» (“he will put us at rest”). Wellhausen (* De 


Gentibus," p. 88, note 3), on the other hand, retains 
the Masoretic text, but changes the name * Noah” 
into “Noham.” The two narratives, however, may 
well be applied to the same person and without 
much change in the text. Joseph Halévy remarks 
(“Recherches Bibliques," p. 91) that m3 is not to 
be derived from mij (“rest”), but from nn, a root 
used in connection with sacrifices and m aning 
“agreeable.” Noah was so called, perhaps, in allu- 
sion to the sacrifices which he offered after the Flood 
(comp. nr" mm in Gen. viii. 21). It is worth 
while mentioning the opinion of Hommel, who, read- 
ing the name of the Babylonian Noah as * Nuhna. 
pishti " instead of * Zitnapishti," thinks that “Noah” 
is the first part of the Babylonian name. It is very 
likely that the redactor pointed out purposely thas 
the man who preserved the world from destruction 
was also the man who introduced agriculture and 
made possible the abandonment of the nomadic 
mode of living in favor of amore settled and domes- 
tic state. The redactor emphasized also the conse- 
quences of inebriety, See FLoop, Crrricat View, 
E. G. II. M. SEL, 
In Arabic Literature: Noah is regarded by 
the Arabs as one of the six principal prophets sent 
to reclaim mankind from its wickedness; hence his 
cognomen *al-nabi" (prophet) He is mentioned 
in the Koran, often with Ad and Thammud, in con- 
nection with foreshadowings of the fate of those 
who would not listen to Mohammed. The fullest 
account is found in sura xi. 27-51, entitled “Hud.” 
The main points of the Arabic tradition are based 
on the Biblical narrative, "Thus, Noah is the son of 
Lamech and lives to be nine hundred and fifty years 
old. According to some, however, he lives to bea 
thousand and receives the gift of prophecy in his 
fiftieth year (Tabari, * Chronique,” i. 106). It issaid 
that the people used to jeer at him for always 
prophesying evil, and pointed him out to their chil- 
dren as amadman. Finally the people become so 
wicked that Noah prays to God to destroy them. 
God directs him to plant a plane-tree which will re- 
quire forty years to grow and warns him that at the 
end of that timea flood will destroy all living things 
on the earth. The sign presaging this event will be 
water boiling up out of his oven. This oven, men- 
tioned in the Koran narrative, is placed by the com- 
mentators in various places. According to onc tra- 
dition it was Eve's oven, which had been handed 
down from patriarch to patriarch (D'ITerbelot, 
“ Bibliothèque Orientale"). Others say that the tree 
took only twenty years to grow and that during 
this time no children were born, so that only adults 
were destroyed by the Flood (/5.). After the tree 
has grown God sends Gabriel to show Noah how to 
build the ark. Most of the commentators on the 
Koran assign the same dimensions to 
Building it as those found in the Bible, although 
the Ark. some writers greatly exaggerate them. 
It took Noah two years to build the 
ark (Tabari says only forty days), during which 
time the unbelievers around him mocked at him for 
building a boat so far away from the water and for 
suddenly becoming a carpenter after having been à 
prophet (Baidawi, on sura xi. 40). 
When the ark was completed God told Noah to 
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put into it one pair (or, according to some renderings 
of the words in the Koran, two pairs) of every spe- 
cies of living thing and to take with him his family 
and those who believed. According to the Arabic 
story Noah had a fourth son named Canaan (or, ac- 
cording to some, a grandson, as in the Bible), who 
was in idolater and would not enter the ark when 
Noah called to him, declaring his intention to climb 
a mountain out of reach of the water. But even as 
he was speaking a wave came and destroyed him. 
Noah had also another wife, named Waila, who was 
likewise an infidel and who perished with her son; 
she and Lot’s wife are symbols of unfaithfulness 
(sura Ix vi. 10). 

Besides Noah’s family the Arabs suppose that 
seventy-two other persons were saved in the ark, 

These were persons who had been con- 

Noah’s  verted by Noah's preaching. How- 

Compan- ever, they did not beget children after 
ions in the leaving the ark, and hence all mankind 

Ark. descended from Noah’s three sons. 
Gabriel brought Adam's body in a 
collin to be placed in the ark; it served to separate 
the men from the women in the middle story of the 
ark: the beasts were placed in the lowest story and 
the birds in the top (Baidawi). Pigs and cats were 
created in the ark to consume the filth and the rats 
(Tabari, Le, p. 112). Noah was five or six months 
inthe ark. He embarked at Kufa, after which the 
ark proceeded to Mecca and circled around the Kaaba, 
and finally settled on Mount Judi in Armenia, in the 
district of Mosul (Mas‘udi, * Les Prairies d'Or," i, 
i4. Noah first sent out a raven to explore, and 
cursed it because the bird stopped to feast on a car- 
cass; he then sent out a dove, and blessed it because 
it returned to him. Hence doves have always been 
liked by mankind. God commanded the earth to 
absorb the water, and certain portions which were 
slaw in obeying received salt water in punishment 
and became dry and arid; the water which was not 
absorbed penetrated into the depths of the earth aud 
formed the seas, so that the waters of the Flood still 
exist (Mas'udi, l.e. p. 75). 

Noah left the ark on the tenth day of Muharram. 
Ile ind. his companions built at the foot of Mount 
Judi a town which received its name, Thamanim 
(eighty"), from their number. Noah is said to 
have written ten books of prophetic teachings, 
Which have been lost. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baidawi, Commentary on the Koran; 
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NOAH, HAYYIM HIRSCH. See BERLIN, 
Nor Hayyim ZEBI HIRSCH B. ABRAHAM Mryim. 


NOAH, MORDECAI MANUEL: American 
politician, journalist, playwright, and philanthro- 
pist: born in Philadelphia, Pa., July 19, 1785; died 
in New York city March 22, 1851. He was of Por- 
ftuguese Jewish descent; and his father took an 
tive part in the War of Independence. George 
Washington is said to have been present at the wed- 
ding of his parents. Left an orphan at an early age, 
Noah was apprenticed to a carver. Ile, neverthe- 
less, managed to attend school for a few hours every 


day, and it was there that he met John Decatur and 
his brother Stephen, who later became commodore 
in the United States navy. Of a studious disposi- 
tion, Noah spent his evenings alternately at the 
theater and in. the Franklin Library, at that time 
frequented by the most prominent scholars and 
statesmen of Philadelphia, which city was then the 
capital of the United States. 

After spending some time in theauditor's office in 
Philadelphia, Noah in 1800 went to Harrisburg to 
represent a newspaper at the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture. This was his first attempt in journalism, 
Several years later he removed to Charleston, S. C., 
where he studied law, and where, his reputation asa 
prolific writer having preceded him, he was chosen 
to fill the post of editor of the Jocal “ City Gazette.” 
The American political horizon was then clouded 
by the threatened war with England. Noah was 
among those who advocated war; and he wrote 
many a stirring article to this effect over the pseudo- 
nym “Muley Molack.” In so doing he incurred the 
hatred of many of the oppositionists, and was even 
challenged to several duels, in one of which he 
killed hisantagonist. The war with England broke 
out soon after, in the year 1812. 

The government at Washington, recognizing 
Noah’s activity, appointed him in 1818 consul to 

Tunis. Just then the Algerines com- 
Consul to mitted a most piratical act against 
Tunis. America in capturing a vessel from 
Salem, Mass., and in enslaving its en- 
tire crew, consisting of twelve persons. Noah was 
instructed to adjust the affair with the Algerines 
in a manner that would redound to the honor of the 
United States and would strengthen American pres- 
tige in the Mediterranean. Above all, he was to en- 
deavor to liberate the captured American sailors in 
such wise as to lead the Algerines to believe that 
the relatives and friends of the captives, and not the 
American government, were interested in their re- 
lease. Noah effected this in a very creditable mau- 
ner; but he was compelled to expend a sum exceed- 
ing the amount allowed him by his government. 
Ilis political opponents at home made use of this 
incident to effect his recal. In Noah's letter of 
discharge, Monroe, who was then secretary of state, 
clearly stated that the chief cause of the recall was 
the faith he professed—a reason which Noah could 
in no way find justifiable. 

On his return to America (1816) Noah settled in 
the city of New York, where he resided for the rest 
of his life in the enjoyment of many honors and 
great popularity. Primarily a journalist, he never- 
theless found time to engage in many difterent proj- 
ects; and he held successively the offices of sheriff, 
judge, and surveyor of the port of New York. A 
Tammanyite in politics, he used his pungent and 
fluent pen in the interest of that party. He suc- 
cessively published and edited the “National Ad- 
vocate,” “New York Enquirer,” “Evening Star,” 
“Commercial Advertiser,” “Union,” and “Times 
and Messenger." He aided financially and other- 
wise James Gordon Bennett when the latter estab- 
lished the “New York Herald." 

In 1819 Noah published at New York his “ Trav- 
els in England, France, Spain, and the Barbary 
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States,” in which he very lucidly describes all his 
experiences abroad, the services he had rendered to 
his government while in Tunis, and 
Writings. the manner in which he was requited 
for his unselfish acts. Other books 
by him are: “Gleanings from a Gathered Harvest a 
(New York, 1845), a collection of essays and edito- 
rials: “Discourse on the Restoration of the Jews” 
(b. 1845), and an English translation of the “ Book 
of Yashar” (ib. 1840), which he prefaced with an 
article on the history of the book. 

During his lifetime Noah enjoyed the reputation 

of being the most popular American playwright of 
the day. Most of his plays were based upon Amer- 
ican life and history, which fact greatly accounted 
for their popularity. While yet a mere youth in 
Philadelphia he wrote for an amateur company his 
“Fortress of Sorrento.” 
His other plays, performed anena T m 
with more or less success, re 
were: “Paul and Alexis, m NUR 
or The Orphaus of the 
Rhine," * She Would Bea 
Soldier, or The Plains of 
Chippewa,” “Marion, or 
The Hero of Lake George,” 
“The Grecian Captive,” 
and “The Siege of Trip- 
oli.” 

Noah’s place in Jewish 
history is due to his activ- 
ity as a Jewish liberator 
and nationalist. His trav- 
els in Europe and his 
thorough acquaintance 
with Jewish affairs had 
opened his eyes to the 
unfortunate situation of 
the Jews—a homeless peo- 
ple lodged in the midst 
of other peoples with 
whom they could never 
amalgamate. Like the 
majority of Zionists, Noah 
advocated the restoration 
of the Jews to Pales- 


HH 
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inated the plan of establishing a Jewish colony on 
Grand Island in the state of New York. With the 
assistance of a friend, a Christian of the name of 
Samuel Leggett, he purchased 2,550 acres of land 
for the sum of $16,985. Feeling assured of the suc- 
cess of his undertaking and of the readiness of his 
coreligionists to follow him, he issued on Sept. 1 of 
that year a manifesto to the Jews throughout the 
world, calling upon them to make ready for mi- 
grating to and settling in the new colony, which 
he named “ Ararat,” and the dedica- 
Projected tion of which took place in great state 
City of in Buffalo, Sept., 1825 (see ARARAT). 
Ararat. But Noah was soon undeceived with 
regard to thé attitude of his corelie- 
ionists toward his ideal scheme. The Jews of 
Europe and America not only declined to aid him 
but even opposed and rid- 
iculed his plan, which was 
utterly abandoned almost 
immediately after the 
dedication ceremony had 
taken place. 

Baffled in this, he never- 
theless steadfastly clung 
to the idea of the restora- 
tion of the Jews to Pales- 
tine; and as the years 
wore on, his conviction 
grew stronger. The po- 
litical events in Europe 
during the fourth decade 
of the nineteenth century 
indicated many serious 
changes in the status of 
the different countries, 
and Noah, firmly believing 
that the time had come 
for the Jews to demand 
their rights, delivered his 
“Discourse on the Resto- 
ration of the Jews,” the 
greatest speech ever made 
by him. This was an 
appeal to the Christians 
in behalf of the Jews, 


tine, their ancient herit- Mordedal Manuel Noui. its key-note being that it 
age; and though he firm- (From a painting in the possession of L. Napoleon Levy.) was the greatest du ty of 


ly believed in the coming 
of the Messiah, he nevertheless held to the view 
that the restoration of the Jews must come about 
through the Jews themselves. That he should have 
attempted to found a Jewish state in a land other 
than Palestine is but a confirmation of the view that 
with all his attachment to the Holy Land, he felt 
greatly in doubt as to the immediate feasibility of 
colonizing a large number of Jews in Palestine. 
Furthermore, he believed that the Jews must first 
undergo a process of training and preparation be- 
fore attempting to settle in their ancient historical 
home under a government of their own. What 
country could better serve this purpose of a tempo- 
rary refuge and a place of preparation than the free, 
prosperous, and still unpopulated United States of 
America? 

With this purpose in view, Noah, in 1825, orig- 


Christians to help the 

Jews to regain the land of their fathers. This dis- 

course was delivered before a large audience of 

Christians on Oct. 98 and Dec. 2, 1844, and was 

subsequently published in book form (New York, 

1844). 
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NOAH B. PESAH (called also Noah Dayyan 
ben Pesah): Acting rabbi in Pinsk; died there m 
1638. He wrote a commentary on Bereshit Rabbah 
under the title of *'Toledot Noah ” (Cracow, 1684). 
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NOB: City or village of priests where David re- 
ceived holy bread when in pressing need of food at 
the beginning of lis persecution by Saul (I Sam. 
xxi. 1-9), for which nearly the whole community 
was put to death. It is also referred to by Isaiah as 
the latest stage in the imaginary march of an As- 
syrinn king (probably Sennacherib) moving south- 
ward against Jerusalem. In Neh. xi. 82 it is men- 
tioned along with Anathoth (as also in Isaiah), 
amone a number of towns of the Benjamites. 
There is no doubt that Isaiah and Nehemiah refer 
to the same locality; but it has been ob jected against 
its identification with the priestly Nob that a settle- 
ment of priests in a fixed tabernacle could hardly 


have been possible just outside the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, which, until the accession of David, was in the 


hands of the heathen Jebusites. "This objection is 
not decisive, however, since there was frequently a 
treaty of peace, or at least a “modus vivendi," be- 
tween surviving Canaanitish settlements and the peo- 
ple of Israel in the days before the complete estab- 
lishment of the monarchy. The station mentioned 
by Isaiah was, at any rate, very close to the Jeru- 
salem of his time, since Anathoth, to the north, is 
identified with Anata, not more than four miles from 
the capital. 

Cheyne in “Encyc. Bibl.” thinks that the name 
“Nob” rests upon false readings, and that it is Gib- 


eon that is really meant. 
hic, J. F. McC. 


NOBAH (n33) : 1. Apparently, a Manassite war- 
rior who, during the conquest of the territory east 
of the Jordan, made himself master of Kenath and 
the villages thereof and gave them his own name 
(Num, xxxii. 42). According to Seder ‘Olam Rab- 
bah (ix.), Nobah was born in Egypt, died after 
Moses, and was buried east of the Jordan. 

2, Name of Kenath after its capture by Nobah. 
With Jogbehah, the town is mentioned in connec- 
tion with Gideon's pursuit of the Midianite kings 
(Judges viii. 11). In I Chron. ii. 28 the place is 
called Kenath (comp. Rashi to Num. Zc.). Nobah- 
Kenath was identified by Eusebius and Jerome 
("Onomasticon," s.v. “Canath”) with Camnatha; it 
was located by Josephus (*D. J.” i. 19, & 2) in 
Cole-Syria, while Pliny (“Historia Naturalis," v. 
18, 74) and Ptolemy (* Geography," v. 15, 23) placed 
itin the Decapolis. In the Talmudic literature 
* Kenath ” occurs among the names of towns which 
mark the frontiers of Palestine (Yer. Sheb. vi. 1; 
Toscf., Sheb. iii. ; Sifre, Deut. 51). 

As the inhabitants of Canatha are called, on the 
coins of Commodus, Tafeausig KavaOgvoi, it may be 
concluded that the city was restored by Gabinius. 
lerod met there a crushing defeat during his war 
with the Arabians (Josephus, e). According to in- 
eeriptions found in the neighborhood of Canatha, 
the town belonged to Herod and to Agrippa II., 
Which shows that it was at one time under the con- 
trol of the Herodians. "The inscriptions throw some 
lieht also on the mode of government of Canatha. 
The “councilors” (govXevrai) are often mentioned, 
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and once a market clerk (åyopavóuoç) is referred to. 
Canatha is identified with the modern Kanawat, on. 
the western slope of Jabal Hauran and on the Ro- 
man road to Damascus. It is occupied now by a. 
few families of Druses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baedeker-Socin, Palestine and Syria, pp. 178. 
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NOBLE, LUIS. See DUARTE, Lurs. 

NOGAH HA-YAREAH. See PERIODICALS. 

NOLA, ELIJAH BEN JOSEPH DI: Italian 
physician and rabbi of the sixteenth century. In 

1563 he was living in Rome, where he occupied the 

position of rabbi. He enjoyed a high reputation as. 

a Talmudical authority and was consulted on ha- 

lakic decisions. A responsum of his on the abolition 

of levirate marriages, addressed to Eliakim of Mace- 
rata, was inserted by Isaac Lampronti in his “ Pa- 
had Yizhak” (iv. 26b) Nola was also a zealous. 
student of philosophy and translated from Latin into 

Hebrew the “Summa Librorum VIII. Physicorum ” 

of Robert of Lincoln (Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 

MSS." No. 1852, 5). Moses Alatino mentions Nola. 

as having aided him in his Latin translation of 'The- 

mistius’ * Paraphrasis " of Aristotle's * De Colo." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, Studien, pp. 217 et seq.; Mortara, In- 
dice; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 416; Vogelstein and: 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 260. 

E.G. I. Br. 
NOLA, MENAHEM (JOHN PAUL EUS- 
THATIUS): Italian convert to Christianity; born 
about 1540; died at Rome about 1602. Nothing is. 
known of Nola's life before his conversion except 
that he was the instructor in Hebrew of Thomas AI- 
dobrandino, brother of Pope Clement VIII., and that. 
he had frequent discussions with his pupil on relig- 
ious topics. It was probably Aldobrandino that in- 
duced Nola to embrace Christianity, and Nola ae- 
cordingly was baptized in 1568, assuming the name 
of Eusthatius. He afterward wrote several works 
in Italian, mainly in defense of Christianity. “Sa- 
ero Settenario" (Naples, 1579) is a compilation of 
extracts from the Bible, with an explanation of the 
ceremony of the opening of the gates in the year 
of jubilee. This work was dedicated by Nola to 

Cardinal Aloysius d'Este. “Salutari Discorsi ” (25. 

1582) contains nine sermons on various dogmas of 

Christianity, including those of the Trinity and 

of the necessity for the coming of the Messiah. 

Some of Nola's works are found in the library of 

the Vatican, among them being commentaries, in 

manuscript, on Lamentations and Ruth. He wrote 
also a description of the Hebrew manuscripts in that 
library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 38-99; Kalkar, Israel 
und die Kirche, p. 72, Hamburg, 1869; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
i. and iii., No. 1441. 

s. M. SEL. 

NÓLDEKE, THEODOR: German Orientalist; 
born March 2, 18836, at Harburg. He studied Oriental 
languages at Göttingen, Vienna, Leyden, and Ber- 
lin; became assistant professor of Semitic languages. 
at Gottingen in 1864; was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship at Kiel in 1868, and at Strasburg Univer- 
sity on its foundation in 1872. The last-named chair 
he has filled ever since. 
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Nóldeke's researches are spread over a large sec- 
tion of Oriental philology, especially Persian, Ara- 
bic, and Syriac; and he has, besides, devoted him- 
self to several branches of Old Testament research. 
Among his many works those of chief interest to 
Jewish readers are: “Ueber die Amalekiter,” Göt- 
tingen, 1864; “Die Alttestamentliche Litteratur," 
Leipsie, 1868; and his classic * Untersuchungen zur 
Kritik des Alten Testaments,” Kiel, 1869. His three 
grammars, New Syriac (Leipsic, 1869), Mandan 
(Halle, 1874), and Syriac (Leipsic, 1880), have con- 
tributed greatly to Semitic comparative philology ; 
and his small volume, entitled “Die Semitischen 
Sprachen ” (čb. 1887; 2d ed. 1899), a revised form of 
his article “Semitic Languages” in the * Encyclo- 
pædia Britannica," is a masterly survey of the char- 
acteristies and the development of the Semitic lin- 
guistic family. His "Orientalische Skizzen” also 
(1892; Eng. transl. “Sketches from Eastern His- 
tory," 1892) contains valuable matter. N6ldeke has 
made numberless contributions to the “Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft ” and 
other journals devoted to Orientalia, and he has con- 
tributed also to Cheyne and Black’s “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations-Levikon; Brockhaus 
Konversations-Le:xikon ; De Gubernatis, Diz. Diog. 
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NOMISM: That religious tendency which aims 
at the control of both social and individual life by 
legalism, making the law the supreme norm. The 
term “nomism” or “legalism” is sometimes used to 
imply an externalizing tendency of religion when it 
degenerates into mere formalism of conduct, and 
ceases to be a moral conviction and ethical purpose, 
mere outward correctness in the fulfilment of the 
letter of the law being regarded as representing the 
highest religious ideal. In this latter sense nomism 
ias never been regarded by the Jews as a basal prin- 
ciple of religion, but has been regarded as discredit- 
able and earnestly combated; and though such 
nomistic views and tendencies have been manifested 
by Judaism at different periods, they were caused 
by external factors. In the first sense of the word, 
however, nomism has always formed a fundamental 
trait of Judaism, one of whose chief aims has ever 
been to mold life in all its varying relations accord- 
ing to the Law, and to make obedience to the com- 
mandments a necessity and a custom, so that any devi- 

ation therefrom becomes in itself an impossibility. 
As early as the Biblical period the pious had the 
Law ever before their eyes and in their hearts, medi- 
tating day and night how they might regulate their 
lives according to it (Ps. i. 2; xviii. 
In Biblical 22-24; xxv. 46; cxix. 11, 13, 15, 44, 
State- 55, 97, et passim). To fear God and 
ments. keep His commandments was the 
whole duty of man (Eccl. xii. 13), 
Yet this was not mere external legalism, observed 
without delight and sincerity of soul The true 
ideal was rather that the heart should be inclined 
unto the Law (Ps. Ixxxvi. 11, cxix. 36); and the 
earnest hope was felt that in the covenant to be 
made with Israel the Law would be written in the 
hearts of the people (Jer. xxxi. 33). The basis of 
this enthusiasm for.the Law was the invincible be- 


lief in its divine origin, as well as the firm convie. 
tion that God leads both the individual and the 
nation to salvation by the Law, which reveals His 
will, and that all mankind must trust to this guid. 
ance. Human wisdom, however, has not the power 
to show mankind the right way in all the vicissi- 
tudes of life or to reveal the will of God: this can be 
done only by the Jaw of the Lord, which is perfect, 
"making wise the simple” (Ps. xix. 8). Man’s 
knowledge is nevertheless suflicient to recognize 
that the divine law is a guide whose judgments 
“are trueand righteous altogether? (25. verses 9-10), 
aud to find in the Law no fettering chain of formal- 
ism which leaves the spirit cold and untouched, but 


rather judgments which are sweet, “restoring tho 


soul” and “rejoicing the heart" (?b. verses 8 [A. V. 
7]-11); God thus showing mercy to the people of 

Israel by the revelation of the Law. 
This conception of the Law as loving-kindness 
shown by the Lord to Israel formed in post-Biblical 
times the basal motive for the high 


In Post- esteem in which it was held and for 
Biblical the rigid observance of allits precepts. 
Times. "The Sabbath, with its many rules and 


overcautious observances, was re- 
garded as a gift of God to Israel (Shab. 10b), while 
the entire Law, with all its regulations, is described 
asa costly jewel with which the Lord has blessed 
His people (čb. S8b). He gave them the command- 
ments because of His love for Israel, whom He re- 
gards as His children (Ex. R. xxx. 5); and, since 
He would show them great benefactions, He gave 
them yet other commandments and precepts (Mak. 
93b), each one magnifying the sanctity and the 
morality of Israel (Mek., Mishpatim, 20 [ed. Weiss, 
p. 108b]. The sole object of the commandments is 
to purify and sanctify mankind; for it is inconceiv- 
able that it should really matter to God whether : 
victim is slaughtered according to the Law or not, 
these prescriptions being commanded simply to en- 
noble man (Ex. R. xliv. 1; Tan., Shemini, 12 [ed. 
Buber, p. 15b]; Maimonides, “ Moreh,” iii. 27). In 
the Messianic kingdom, where righteousness and the 
knowledge of God will be spread universally, many 
commandments will lose their force (Niddah 61b): 
for sacrifice and the Jaws pertaining to it will be 
abrogated as being no longer needful (Pesik. ix. [ed. 
Buber, p. 79a], and the citation from Abravanel, 20. 
note 98). The fast- and feast-days also will be abol- 
ished (Midr. Mishle ix. 2). That the command- 
ments of the Law were only a means to purify and 
hallow even daily life, and to keep afar all error 
and false belief, is shown by the Bible itself, which 
in the case of some ceremonial laws gives a reason 
for them, e.g., in Lev. xvii. 7, Num. xv. 39 (comp. 
Men. 43b), and Deut. vii. 4, xvii. 17. 

The principle was retained both by Talmudic and 
by post-Talmudie Judaism, that the Law, with its 
commandments, rules, and regulations, is not a col- 
lection of meaningless forms demanding blind obe- 

dience without the approval of human 

Object of reason, but is rather a body of sym- 

the Law. bols of religious or ethical concepts 

| (Maimonides, /.c. iv. 86). The rabbis 
of many ages, therefore, sought to determine the 
elements which form the basis of these symbolic 
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forms, asking continually: “Why has the Torah 
ordained thus and so?” (comp. Sifre, Deut. 192 [ed. 
Friedmann, p. 110a]; Sanb. 21a); and the reasons 
underlying the commandments were subjects of in- 
vestigation like the individual requirements of the 
Law (Niddah 81b; Fu 39b; B. K. 79b; Mek., 
Mishpatim, Nezikin, 2 , 12 [ed. W eiss, pp. 88b, 95a]; 
Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 11 [ed. Weiss, p. 81a]; Mai- 
monides, lc. iii. 28-50). The 618 commandments 
may all be traced to a few ethical concepts; and the 
basal principle upon which they all rest is belief in 
God, who granted the Law to man as a revelation 
of His will (Mak. 23b—24a). He who receives even 
a single commandment in true faith is worthy of the 
spirit of God (Mek., Beshallah, 6 [ed. Weiss, p. 40b]; 
comp. Joseph Albo, “ ‘Tkkarim,” iii. 29). This belief 
is nlso the moral foundation of the observance of 
many ceremonial laws for which human intelligence 
can find no suflicient reason, although such a basis 
must be assumed (comp. Maimonides, l.c. ii. 26). 
Those prescriptions of the Law which are unintelli- 
gible or mutually contradictory are defended by the 
view that God has ordained them; so that they 
surely have some beneficent object, because of their 
divine origin, and man with his limited understand- 
ing may neither despise nor transgress them (Yoma 
07b; Pesik. 40b; Num. R. xix. 1). The observance 
of all the commandments presupposes a knowledge 
of God and the conviction that He guides man by 
the Law in the way of righteousness (Ber. 68a). Be- 
fore attempting their fulfilment, therefore, it is nec- 
essary that God be recognized as the revealer of 
them, while mankind must be subject to His will 
(ib. 18a). Asa necessary consequence, this view of 
ihe Law demands true faith in its observance (comp. 
Albo, Ze. iii. 97); and all commandments must be 
obeyed in this spirit of piety (Pes. 114b; Ber. 18a). 
In case one has the earnest wish to observe a com- 
mandment, but is unable to fulfil it, the will is taken 
for the deed, since God requires only 
The Good righteous intent (Ber. 6a, 20; Shab. 
Will Makes 68; Sanh. 1062); and it is holy pur- 
the Good pose and true faith rather than good 
Act. works which lead to salvation (13th 
aphorism of David ben Yom-Tob Bi- 
lia of Portugal, in Eliezer Ashkenazi, “Dibre Ha- 
kamim,” pp. 56-60, Metz, 1849; comp. Mek., Be- 
shallah, 6 [ed. Weiss, p. 40b]). The commandments 
must not be performed, moreover, with any second- 
ary object in view (Sifre, Deut. 48 [ed. Friedmann, 
$4ib]); and whosoever so obeys them, it were better 
for him had he never been born (Ber. 17a). On the 
other hand, their fulfilment with righteous intent 
and joy of heart is the highest nobility, so that the 
spirit of God may rest upon him who acts according 
to the Law (Shab, 30b; comp. Albo, Ze. iii. 38). 
The observance of the commandments without this 
ideal purpose and yet without any ignoble secondary 
object is merely of disciplinary value, leading man- 
kind by the continual practise of their fulfilment to 
à recognition of their content and a consequent ac- 
quisition of the ideal attitude toward them (Naz. 
93b) Higher than this merely disciplinary observ- 
ance of the Law stands its transgression with true 
purpose and good intent (75.); for even by the trans- 
gression of a law one may confess and recognize 


God (Ber. 692). The fulfilment of the legal prescrip- 
tions is not the greatest virtue; for above it stands 
the study of the Law and the recognition of the 
ethical ideals contained in it. The corresponding 
moral actions are a necessary consequence of this, 
recognition (Kid. 40b). All the ceremonial laws to- 
gether are not worth as much as one commandment 
of the Torah (Yer. Peah i, 15d). On the other hand, 
the abrogation of many of these laws has frequently 
contributed to the preservation of true doctrine 
(Men. 99b); so that, in case such considerations de- 
mand it, the actual fulfilment of many ceremonial 
laws should be omitted (Ber. 693a). 
The life of a person of moral conduct, moreover, 
was regarded as superior to the Law. With the ex- 
ception of the three mortal sins (which, 
Teauseres: however, were not connected with the 


sion Per- ceremonial law), every transgression 
mitted of the Law was permitted, and even 
for Higher commanded, in case a human life was 
Object. at stake: since the maxim was current 


that the commandments were given to 
man that he might order his life in righteousness, 
and are not obligatory, therefore, when his life is 
imperiled. “The Sabbath with all its precepts is 
given unto you; but ye are not given unto the Sab- 
bath,” is another proverb (Mek., Ki Tissa, i. [ed. 
Weiss, p. 109b]). 

Belief in divine recompense should, as a matter of 
course, have no influence on the observance of the 
Law; and this basal principle was expressed in the 
proverb of Antigonus of Soko: “Be not like slaves 
who serve their master for reward, but like those 
who perform their duties without regard to recom- 
pense” (Ab. i. 8. Ps. exii. 1isexplained as mean- 
ing “Blessed is the man that delighteth greatly in 
the commandments of the Lord, but not in the re- 
ward for them” (‘Ab. Zarah 19a) All the laws 
must be fulfilled with equal zeal without regard 
to recompense, since no man knows wherein the 
reward for keeping them now consists or will con- 
sist (Ab. ii. 1; Ex. R. xxx. 21); indeed, the real 
reward is only that of a good conscience (Ab. iv. 
2; 19th aphorism of R. David ben Yom-Tob Bilia, 


Lc.) In this world no other recompense can be 
gained (Kid. 39b), while in the world 

Rewards to come (“‘olam ha-ba") only the 
and Pun- sight of God and the recognition of 
ishments His majesty reward fidelity to the 
Not commandments (Ber. 17a) On the 
Motives. other hand, in the fulfilment of the 


Law fear of punishment for sins of 
omission and commission must not be considered. 
The ideal is obedience to the Law through love and 
with joy of soul (Sotah 31a; Shab. 88b; comp. Albo, 
l.c. iii. 33, 85), while observance of it through fear 
is considered disgraceful (Sotah /.e. ; Albo, Le 81- 
82). With such a concept of the Law and of the 
object of its fulfilment, it is self-evident that there 
could be no rigid adherent to the letter of its com- 
mandments; and the Halakah shows many instances 
of deviations and even violations of its literal in- 
junctions (see Mrbpnasu HALAKAH; ORAL Law; 
PurLo, AND Hrs RELATION TO THE HALAKAH). 

The view was held, therefore, that the Law origi- 
nates from God and that it contains the most sub- 


Nomism 


lime truths, being based upon the noblest principles 
of humanity, inasmuch as it teaches man to love and 
treat his neighbor as himself (Shab. 31a), and to 
make smooth the rough places in the daily life of men 
(Git. 57b). Such a concept, united with that which 
granted the right to test and to judge the Law in cases 
in which its letter militates against humanity or 
generally received truth, permitted the surrender of 
the exoterie sense of a commandment and the search 
for another meaning of the divine word. Although 
it was the right of the sages to abrogate a provision 
of the Law (Yeb. 895-90b), this power was naturally 
entrusted only to thesupreme court, which properly 
represented the opinions of the majority of teachers 
and the voice of popular opinion. On the other 
hand, it was held that individual teachers should 
not be allowed to abrogate in this fashion, since it 
was feared that such a course would produce irre- 
mediable confusion in religious life. 

'This idealistic conception of the commandments 
as being of only relative importance is a character- 
istic of rabbinical Judaism, and was maintained as 
à principle by teachers of the Law and philosophers 
of religion throughout the Talmudic and post- Tal- 
mudic periods. "There arose, however, among the 
Jews at various times and under various circum- 
stances other ideas and concepts which attributed 
intrinsic value to the ceremonial code and attached 
essential merit to the merely formal observance of 
the Law. Thus, when even before the present era 
the idealistic view of the Law which led in Alexan- 
dria to an allegorical method of exegesis resulted 
among the Hellenistic Jews in a tendency to regard 
practical observance of the Law as worthless and 
unimportant, Philo (*De Migratione Abrahami," 
& 86 [ed. Mangey, i. 449]), in combating this anti- 
nomian tendency, urged the practise of the Law and 
the fulfilment of its precepts. Still more urgent 
was the appeal by the Rabbis, which seemed the 
more necessary since even at that time many Jews 
were living outside of Palestine; and far from their 
native land, the powerful bond which connected 
them with their brethren at home was the Law, 
whose every precept in their native land was a nae 
tional law, and whose usages were hallowed cus- 
toms. At a later time Pauline Christianity com- 
bated the validity of the ceremonial law, uniting 
with this antinomian tendency an antinational one, 
so that against this influence, hostileto Judaism and 
imperiling its very existence, it was again held nec- 
. essary to emphasize the intrinsic power of the Law, 
especially as it was characterized in great part by 
national traits. 

With the fall of the Jewish state, and the Dias- 
pora in foreign lands, came a new need to lay stress 
upon the external observance of the Law according 
to a definite form, even though inward conviction 
were lacking. Thus the Law became the bond 
which held the nation together, taking the place of 
territorial possessions and distinctive polity, both of 
which are so necessary for the existence and main- 
tenance of a people. The value of each precept of 
the Law and of each established usage was now en- 
nobled by the view that they must be regarded as a 


holy eustom of the nation; and in their observance 
each Jew expressed his conviction that he belonged 
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to his own people. That the nation might seem a 
unit in manners and customs, it was declared nec- 
essary that the very form in which the Law was 
fulfilled should be uniform, and that all legal re- 
quirements should be observed in one and the same 
manner. It was forbidden, therefore, to form vari- 
ous parties with divergent usages (Sifre, Deut. 98 
fed. Friedmann, p. 94a]); and the principle was laid 
down that the fulfilment of the Law was valid only 
in case it was carried out according to prescribed 
form (Yer. Peah vi.). 

Since Christianity asserted that through the de- 
struction of the Temple, which resulted in the aboli- 
tion of so many ceremonial laws, God Himself had 
shown that His law should no longer be followed 
(Justin Martyr, “Dial. cum Tryph." xl. 182), the 
Rabbis felt constrained in their anti-Christian po- 

lemics to emphasize the intriusic valid- 


Nomism ity of the Law in all its parts and for 
Versus all times, so that even in the future its. 
Anti- precepts might be binding and none 


nomianism. of them be abolished; the laws con- 

nected with the Temple were abro- 
gated for a time only; soon the sanctuary would be 
rebuilt and every commandment associated with it 
would again become operative. Whereas the state- 
ment had hitherto been made that Abraham lad been 
justified by faith alone(Mek., Beshallah, 6 [ed. Weiss, 
p. 40b]; comp. Rom. iv. 1 e£5eQ.), it was now as- 
serted that he had observed all the precepts and regu- 
lations of the Law (Yoma 28b), thus emphasizing, 
in opposition to Christianity, the importance of the 
ceremonial Jaw. No longer was stress laid upon the 
moral idea underlying the individual precepts, but 
they were recognized as statutes concerning whose 
basis no inquiry was necessary (Ber. 88b). While, 
moreover, the opinion had formerly been held that 
he who voluntarily recognizes the value of a pre- 
cept and performs it without being obliged to do 
so stands on a higher moral plane than he who obeys 
a commandment of necessity (comp. Rom. ii. 14), 
polemie zeal now declared that he who fulfilled a 
commandment because of his obligation to do so 
was the nobler (Kid. 81a) Indeed, the absolute 
validity of the Law was so exaggerated that it was 
regarded as eternal and as observed by God Himself 
(Ex. R. xxxvi.; comp. also Ber. 6a). See ANTI- 
NOMIANISM, 

As a result of the pious care with which every 
word of a sage is preserved in Talmudic and mid- 
rashic literature, even those statements which de- 
pended merely on temporary conditions and ex- 
ternal relations have been transmitted to posterity. 
These exaggerated assertions of the importance of 
the Law, however, made in the heat of polemics 
and through zeal for the preservation of a national 
unity, are not elements of Judaism; they have never 
been so regarded, nor have they been carried to their 
logical end either in the Talmud or by the medieval 
rabbis. But in view of the many sufferings and 
perseeutions which befell the Jews on account of 
their fidelity to the Law, it seemed a psy chological 
necessity for the benefit of the masses to lay stress 
upon the motives of reward and punishment. In 


times of oppression the popular mind sought com- 
fort and consolation in picturing the glories destined 
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ior the pious in the world to come as a reward for 
their observance of the Law. These fantasies were 
never taken literally by the educated, however, but 
were sanctioned as comforting the people and as 
a stimulus which encouraged them to keep the 
Law; since it was believed that, once accustomed 
to obey the legal code, each man would be so filled 
with the right spirit that he would come to ob- 
serve the Law for its own sake (comp. Maimonides, 
Introduction to his commentary on the Mishnah 
Sunhedrin, X.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Weber, System der Altsynagogalen Palits- 
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At different times there have arisen various move- 
ments directed against nomism and some of its mani- 
festations, for, as has been noted above, the tendency 

has often become evident toattach in- 
Anti- trinsic value to the ceremonial code 
Nomistie and to the prescribed forms of divine 
Movements worship; and whenever thisis the case 
—The there is danger lest the original pur- 
Prophets. pose of the Law and the real object 
of worship, the elevation and purifi- 
cation of the soul, be not attained, and lest the finer 
moral sense of the people be blunted through the 
belief in outward compliance with the command- 
ments as the means of winning the favor of the Dei- 
ty. This was the reason the great prophets were 
so outspoken and bitter in their denunciation of all 
priestly ritualism: “This people draw near me 
with their mouth, and with their lips do honor me, 
but have removed their heart far from me, and their 
fear toward me is but precept taught by rote" (A. 
V. “taught by the precept of men”; Isa. xxix. 18); 
wherefore Isaiah declares Sabbaths, festivals, and 
sacrifices to be abominations which the Lord can 
not endure; instead He requires righteous conduct 
(i. 18-17). 

So Amos castigates the people for outwardly ob- 
serving Sabbath and New Moon while they wait 
with impatience for the close of the day in order to 
be able to resume their frauduient and unjust deal- 
ings (viii. 4-7). Hosea, likewise, finding that the 
“many Jaws” lead priest and people away from 
tod, insists on love and knowledge of God (vi. 6, 
viii. 12 [A. V., incorrectly, “great things of my 
liw "]; comp. Jer. vii. 21-28). The spirit of legal- 
ism in its most obnoxious form is shown by the 
wife of Uriah (II Sam. xi. 4)andis denounced by the 
Psalmist (xl. 7[A. V. 6]; 1. 8-10). The moment 
priestly legislation instead of the prophetic Torah 
determined the character of Judaism (Hos. iv. 6: 
Isa. i. 10; Jer. ix. 12; Prov. iii. 1, iv. 2), the Proph- 
ets warned against the danger of legalism (see Hag. 
ii. 11-18; Mal. 7. 6-14). The moment “religion in 
Judaism took the aspect of law ” (Montefiore, “ Hib- 
Dert Lectures,” 1892, p. 469) legalism easily became 
the concomitant of loyalty to God as the Giver of 
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the Law, just as dogmatism became the logical con- 
sequence of that religious attitude which in Chris- 
tianity laid all the stress upon belief. 

The great question at issue between Judaism and 
Christianity is whether the predominant element of 
religion should be law or creed, Christian theology 
claiming that the latter has better preserved the 
spirit of prophecy by rejecting the legal view of 
religion, whereas Judaism asserts that by strict ad- 
herence to the Law it has maintained the monotheis- 
tic truth and the high ethical standard of the pro- 
phetic and Mosaic teaching far more 
effectively and consistently than the 
Church, which, by abandoning the 
authority of the Law, has often en- 
couraged and sanctioned lawlessness and crime. 
Legalism is the chief burden of the New Testament 
attacks on Judaism, both in the speeches of Jesus 
(see especially Matt. xxiii. 23-260; Luke xi. 39-42) 
and in the Pauline writings, and from this point of 
view Judaism is treated by all Christian writers, 
among whom Schiirer may be mentioned as the 
most prominent (“ Gesch." ii. 28, "Das Leben Unter 
dem Gesetz "). 

But while, as has been said, it is true that the de- 
velopment of the Law has had a tendency some- 
times to lower the lofty standard of prophetic teach- 
ing by *fixing men's minds on ceremonial details 
and putting these in the same category with moral 
duties,” on the other hand “the debasing tendency 
of such ritualism was counteracted," as 'Toy has said 
(* Judaism and Christianity,” 1890, p. 186), “by the 
ethical elements of the Law itself and by the general 
moral progress of the community”; and “the great 
legal schools of the second pre-Christian century did 
not fail to discriminate between the outward and the 
inward, the ceremonial and the moral." Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it is a mistake to lay the blame of legal- 
ism, as is done in the New Testament, upon the 
Pharisees, and to date “its triumph from the time 
of the persecutions of Antiochus” (Montefiore, l.c. 
p. 469) or from the compilation of the Mishnah 
(Grütz, * Gesch." iv. 214). The determining factors 
of the Law as laid down in the mishnaic code were 
the priests, whose minute rules and statutes regard- 
ing purity and sanctity were all, in some way or 
other, fixed and practised in the Temple and then 
adopted by the Pharisean scribes as tradition, as 
* halakah from Moses on Sinai.” 

The legal view of religion carried with it the ele- 
ment of purity and holiness which lent to the whole 
life of the Jew its profoundly moral and spiritual 
character; it made the whole people strive for the 
crown of the priesthood vouchsafed to Israel the 
moment the Law was given to him (Ex. xix. 6); it 
made them fear sin rather than the punishment of 
sin. All the great domestic virtues of the Jew are 
the results of the predominance of the Law. More- 
over, the emphasis laid upon the Law as the founda- 
tion and source of religion and as the means of in- 
suring God's presence, made the Jew eager to study 
the Law and thus so developed his intellectual 
powers as torender him an independent seeker after 
truth. Thus while fettering the body by numerous 
mandatory and prohibitive statutes, religion was to 
him a real source of freedom for the mind; and the 
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legalistic definitions and ramifications of the Torah 
sharpened his reason, so that Abraham ibn Ezra 
could say, “The only mediating angel between God 
and man is reason." 

On the other hand, it can not be denied that the 
eagerness to conform to the letter was sometimes 
conducive to results which moet with opposition 
even from within Judaism itself. It produced a 
certain spirit of servitude or blind submission to the 
letter which was not fully counterbalanced by the 
joy of serving God through fulfilling Hiscommand- 
ments—the “simhah shel mizwah (Ps. cxix. 162; 
see Jov). It created casuistry in rabbinical litera- 
ture, the hair-splitting distinctionsinthe Law which 
—though by no means as harmful as Jesuitic casu- 
istry —did nothing toward improving the moral 
sense or the tenderer sensibilities of the conscience: 
as, for instance, the use of a “Sabbath goy,” in an- 
tagonism to the very spirit of the Jaw of rest for 
all employed in one's service; or as in the case of 
selling the “hamez” on Passover (sce PASSOVER; 
SABBATH). 

Moreover, while the scribes of the pre-Christian 
centuries still claimed and exercised the power of 
changing, modifying, and at times abrogating a 
law (see ABROGATION OF LAWS; ACCOMMODATION 
OF THE Law), the spirit of legalism at a later time 
crushed this spirit of independence; and the beauti- 
ful ceremonies connected with the various seasons 
of the year or with other incidents of life, which 
were intended to awaken the spirit of devotion, 
faith, and love, became overladen with legalistic in- 
junctions. The counter-movement in Judaism, 
urged by the writers of the Psalms, was continued 
by the composers of the synagogue liturgy in their 
appeals to the emotional nature, by the haggadists, 
and by the class of hasidim who selected the haf- 
tarah frequently with the view of opposing the sac- 
rificial worship and fasting enjoined by the Law; 
all of these manifest the tendency to replace legal- 
ism by a more spiritual view of the Torah. Then 
rose the IXKARAITES in opposition to Talmudic legal- 
ism; and finally the cabalists insisted upon a pro- 
founder grasp of the Law and endeavored to spiri- 
tualize it by the help of mysticism (see CABALA). 

In modern times a bold stand was taken against 
the legalism cf the Talmud by the Reform move- 
ment. While defending Talmudism, Schechter has 
well said (Montefiore, /.e. p. 568): “The effect of 
evasive laws can only be pernicious in religion when 
people realize them as such.” Reformed Judaism 
holds that these laws are evasive. All the legalistic 
definitions and decisions of religion—this is its con- 
tention—are no longer the true expression of the 
religious sentiment or of the will of God as nani- 
fested in the consciousness of the Jew. The legal- 
istic forms of marriage and divorce as laid down in 
the rabbinical codes, Sabbatical restrictions based 
upon a view of the Sabbath in conflict with the 
idea that the day is to be one of delight and spiri- 
tual elevation, and similar ceremonies and ideas, 
have encountered opposition from the time of Bahya 
ibn Pakuda and Leon of Modena down to that of 
Abraham Geiger (see the latter's “ Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” 
1839, iv. 1-12; e£ a.). “To the liberal Jew,” says 
Montefiore (“Liberal Judaism," 1908, pp. 114-121), 


“the moral law is not and can not be contained in 
a book; it is an ideal whole” and must be progress- 
ively interpreted. “Conscious adherence to the 
ideal law of goodness and duty is the ideal of Juda- 
ism. . To love God is to love His Law; and the 
product of that love is the fulfilment of that Law 
for its own sake. In this conception of Law and 
Sanctification liberal Judaism possesses a doctrine 
which should help its adherents to realize the dis- 
tinctiveness of its own faith. For though it hag 
ceased to be a strictly legal religion, it does not 
abandon the great Jewish conception that religionis 
a discipline as well as faith.” 

The contention of M. Friedliinder, speaking for 
the Conservative view (“The Jewish Religion,” p. 
234), is that the charge made against legalism “rests 
on prejudice ; for the constant reminder of God's 
presence such as the precepts supply can not fail to 
have a beneficial influence upon man’s morality.” 
This is certainly true as long as these precepts are 
believed to be divine; the moment, however, their 
divine origin is disbelieved their beneficial influence 
becomes, as has been stated above, a matter of dis- 
pute and doubt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Claude Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, 1892, 
pp. 465-563 ; Friedländer, Jewish Religion, London, 1801. 


K. 

NONES: American family, tracing its descent 
from Benjamin Nones of Philadelphia, who lived at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

Benjamin Nones: American soldier. <A native 
of Bordeaux, he emigrated to Philadelphia about 
1777, and at once took up arms on behalf of the 
colonies, serving throughout the Revolutionary war 
with bravery and distinction. He served as a vol- 
unteer in Captain Verdier's regiment under Count 
Pulaski during the siege of Savannah, and on Dec. 
15, 1779, he received a certificate for gallant con- 
duct on the field of battle. After the war he en- 
gaged in the brokerage business with Haym Solo- 
mon. lle was naturalized Oct. 9, 1784. In 1791 
Nones was elected president (parnas) of the Congre- 
gation Mickvé Israel, and held the position for many 
years. In 1800 he wrote a warm defense of Juda- 
ism and of republican principles, which was printed 
in the “ Gazette of the United States " (Philadelphia). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cyrus Adler, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 

111-115; Markens, The Hebrews in America; Henry S. Mo- 


rais, The Jews of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1894; H. P. 
Rosenbach, The Jews in Philadelphia Prior to 1800, ib. 1882. 


A. A. S. W. R- 


NOPH: City of ancient Egypt, mentioned in 
Isa. xix. 13, Jer. ii. 16, xliv. 1, xlvi. 14, and Ezek. 
xxx. 18, 16. All the ancient versions render it 
* Memphis," so that, evidently, the name has been 
disfigured from the more correct form * Mof,” 
found in Hos. ix. 6 (see Mempnis). Some scholars 
(De Rougé, Lenormant, E. Meyer) have endeavored 
to maintain the consonants of “Nof” and to ex- 
plain it as “ Napata ” in Ethiopia, but Ezek. xxx. 13 
shows it to have beenan Egyptian city, and the for- 
mation of Jewish colonies in so remote a place as 
Napata (comp. Jer. xliv. 1, xlvi. 14)is not probable. 

S. W. M. M. 


NORDAU, MAX (SIMON): Austrian littera- 
teur and philosopher; born in Budapest July 29, 1849. 
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Mis parents were very poor. His father, Gabriel 
südfeld, had been a rabbi in Prussia, but went 
io Budapest as & private teacher. Max received 
his elementary education, including that in Latin, 
Greek, and. Hebrew, from his father in his native 
city, and attended the university there. He devoted 
himself to the study of medicine, but pursued in ad- 
dition literary-historical studies, which had a great 
influence on his future career. While yet a student, 
as early as 1868, Nordau began his literary activity ; 
and in that year some of his poems, essays, and tales 
were published. In 1865 Nordau was the principal 
contributor to a paper called “Der Zwischenact," 
with which he remained associated until he entered 
the university. lle then became a regular con- 
tributor to the columns of the “ Pes- 

Settles in ter Lloyd,” and for six years was 
Paris. connected with that journal in an edi- 
torial capacity. In 1873 he had com- 

pleted his course, received his degree of M.D., and 
passed his state examinations. He then went to 


hambra,” 2 vols., 2d. 1879 (8d ed., 1888), was another 
result of his tour. In the same year appeared his 
“Seifenblasen. Federzeichnungen und Geschich- 
ten." During his first year in Paris he wrote “ Paris 
Unter der Dritten Republik, Neue Bilder," tb. 
1880 (4th ed., 1890), and “Ausgewählte Pariser 
Briefe,” 1887 (9d ed., 1888). In 1880 he produced 
also, in collaboration with Ferdinand Gross, his 
first dramatic work, the comedy “Die Journalis- 
ten," which was afterward known also as “ Aus der 
Zeitungswelt." The drama “Der Krieg der Mil- 
lionen? followed in 1881. His degree of M.D. was 
confirmed by the University of Paris in 1882. 

The first of the series of works with which his 
name has been identified and which have secured for 
him the international fame that he enjoys, the * Con- 
ventionelle Lügen der Kulturmenschheit," was pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1883 (19th ed., Leipsie, 1905). 
An English translation, from the seventh edition of 
the German work, was published under the title 
“Conventional Lies of Our Civilization,” London, 
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Vienna to discharge his conscription duties as mili- 
tary surgeon, and spent about six years in travels, 
visiting Berlin, Russia, Scandinavia, England, Ice- 
land, France, Spain, and Italy. In 1878 he returned 
to Budapest, where he practised medicine, and in 
1880 he settled permanently as a physician in Paris. 

Literature stillattracted Nordauand absorbed much 
of histime and attention. During histravels he had 
been correspondent of the “Frankfurter Zeitung,” 
the “Vossische Zeitung," the * Pester Lloyd," and 
the “Wiener Medicinische Wochenschrift." Much 
of the material furnished by him in this capacity 
formed the basis of several of his early publications. 
In the very year of his return to Budapest there ap- 
peared * Aus dem Wahren Milliardenlande. Pariser 
Studien und Bilder," 9 vols., Leipsic, 1878 (2d 
ed., 1881). This work was vigorously attacked in 
France, as it was thought to be a criticism of Tis- 
sot’s “Pays des Milliards.” “Vom Kreml zur Al- 


1895. In Russia and Austria the sale of the work 
was prohibited, and all the copies that could be 
found were confiscated. The Aus- 
trian official decree condemned the 
work for the crimes “of insulting 
members of the imperial family; of 
disturbing the public peace by at- 
tempting to arouse contempt or hatred for the per- 
son of the emperor; of denouncing religion; and of 
inciting to hostility against religious communities.” 

Nordau's next contribution to this remarkable 
series of studies in the mental and moral pathology 
of modern civilization was his * Paradoxe," Leipsic, 
1885 (8th ed., 1908; Eng. transl. by Louis Schick, 
Chicago, 1895, and by J. R. Mellraith, London, 
1896). Of his other publications the following may 
be mentioned: “Die Krankheit des Jahrhunderts," 
a novel, Leipsic, 1887 (6th ed., 1902; Eng. transl, 
New York, 1895, under the title “The Ailment of 
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the Century," and London, 1896, under that of “The 
Malady of the Century”); *Gefühlskomódie," a 
novel, Breslau, 1891 (Eng. version, New York, 1895, 
and London, 1896); “Seelenanalysen,” Berlin, 1892 
(Eng. version, New York, 1896, under the title “ How 
Women Love, and Other Tales”); his four-act drama, 
* Das Recht zu Lieben " (Eng. version, “The Right 
to Love," New York, 1891; French version by Albert 
Bloch in “La Revue d'Art Dramatique,” new series, 
iv.-v.; English transl, New York and Chicago, 
1895), produced. at the Lessing Theater, Berlin, and 
on a great many stages in Russia, Italy, ete., 1892. 

His *Entartung? (2 vols., 1893; Eng. transl. un- 

der the title * Degeneration ") soon provoked a very 

vehement literary controversy. In 

His ‘‘Ent- this work Nordau strives to demon- 

artung" strate that many authors and artists 

(Degenera- manifest the same mental characteris- 

tion). tics as insane criminals; and that 

they exhibit traces of “degeneration,” 

which he defines as *a morbid deviation from an 

original type, and satisfy their unhealthy impulses 
with pen and pencil." 

His drama * Die Kugel” was presented at the Les- 
sing T'heater, Berlin, on Oct. 31, 1894; and in 1897 his 
novel * Drohnenschlacht ? was published in that city. 

In the following year appeared another play from 
Nordau's pen, ^ Doktor Kohn ” (8d ed., 1900). This 
tragedy has for its motive the intermarriage prob- 
lem. The hero, a young Jewish scholar of high 
standing in the learned world, is in love with and is 
beloved by a beautiful, wealthy, and cultured young 
Christian woman. Nothing can be urged against 
the marriage except their religious differences. 
The question presented to Dr. Hohn is whether it is 
right for him to accept Christianity without faith in 
its teachings. Asaids to the solution of the problem 
he is brought in contact with three typical anti- 
Semites: an Orthodox ecclesiastic, a corps student, 
and a pompous military officer. 

When Herzl started the Zionistic movement Nor- 
dau was one of those who most quickly and ardent- 
ly responded; and these two at once came to be 
looked upon asthe natural leaders of the movement. 
Consequently, when the congress was held at Basel 
in 1897 Herzl was elected president and Nordau first 
vice-president without question. After the comple- 
tion of organization Nordau delivered an address on 
“Die Allgemeine Lage der Juden ” (* Officielles Pro- 
tocoll,” pp. 9-20), which thrilled the world. 

Three of Nordau’s speeches are particularly note- 
worthy: one delivered in Berlin April 26, 1898, on 
*Die Gegner des Zionismus"; one in Vienna on 
“Strömungen im Judenthum"; and one in Paris on 
* Der Zionismus und die Christen.” All of them were 
published in the Zionistic organ “ Die Welt” (Vienna). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carpenter, Max Simon Nordau, in The 
Bookman, i. 157-158 (with portrait) ; Meyers Konversctions- 
Lexikon, 

S M. Co. 


NORDEN, JOSHUA D.: English soldier and 
adventurer; died at Graham’s Town, Cape Colony, 
April 26, 1846. He was field commandant in the 
Kafir war and a captain of yeomanry, and com- 
manded the mounted force that was sent against 
the Kaffirs in 1846. He met his death in the chain 
of hills skirting Graham's Town, where, accom- 


panied by six of his men, he was moving against a 
body of Kafüirs. The Kaflirs were in ambush, and 
a ball from a Kaflir rifle pierced Norden’s head. The 
burghers were obliged to retire, but on the following 
day they recovered the body of their commandant, 
which was found in a shockingly mutilated state, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. July 24, 1846. 

J. G. L. 

NORDHAUSEN: Prussian manufacturing 
town, in the province of Saxony. The earliest. 
mention of Jews at Nordhausen occurs in a docu- 
ment signed by Rudolph I. of Habsburg and dated 
Oct. 30, 1290. In the oldest extant statutes of the 
city, belonging to the year 1800, the Jews are men- 
tioned only in connection with money-lending; the 
city council tolerated them only because they could 
not do without them. Still the “Liber Privilegio- 
rum ? mentions several Jews who became residents of 
Nordhausen ; as, for instance, the Jew Joseph, 1818; 
another Jew Joseph, with his son-in-law Abraham, 
and the Jew Jacob of Elrich, in 1820. In 13823 King 
Louis the Bavarian declared the Jews of Nord- 
hausen to be his special * Kammerknechte.? They 
had a cemetery outside of the town, on the Frauen- 
berg, but the existing tombstones are not older than 
the first half of the fifteenth century. During the 
time of the Black Death (1849) the Jews of Nord- 
hausen shared the fate of their brethren elsewhere. 
Margrave Frederick of Meissen, eager for Jewish 
money, wrote to the city council of Nordhausen 
(May 2, 1849) that he had ordered all the Jews on his 

estates to be burned, and that the citi- 
The Black zens of Nordhausen might follow his 
Death. example. Itean not be said with cer- 
tainty how far this terrible hint was. 
acted upon, although the German documents speak 
of the Jews as having been “destroyed,” and Sal- 
feld’s * Martyrologium ” indicates that some of them 
were burned at the stake, their rabbi, Jacob b. Meir, 
being among the number, There is also a legend 
that the martyrs went to the pyre dancing, At any 
rate, the people of Nordhausen at that time came 
into possession of much plünder, which was wrested 
from them partly by the neighboring counts and 
partly by King Charles IV. In 1850 Charles IV. 
transferred all the property of the Jews of Nord- 
hausen to Count Henry of Honstein, with the un- 
derstanding that the citizens of Nordhausen might. 
purchase from the count anything they desired. 
The king also quashed the proceedings brought. 
against the citizens for the murder of the Jews. On 
March 9, 1391, King Louis the Bavarian issued an or- 
der that the inhabitants of Nordhausen might, by pay- 
ing a certain sum into the royal treasury, be released 
from their debts to the Jews. Half of any money 
which they borrowed from them after that date 
must be paid into the royal treasury. Further, 
every Jew or Jewess over twelve years of age was 
required to pay an annual tax of one gulden pfennig 
(see OPFERPFENNIG). 

In the fifteenth century several Jews of Nord- 
hausen appeared before the vehmgericht, though its 
authority was not recognized by the citizens of 
Nordhausen. In 1439 Abraham of Magdeburg sum- 
moned the council and citizens of Nordhausen before 
the vehmgericht presided over by Judge Manegolt. 
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at Frauenhagen, Hesse. In 1588 the authorities of 
Nordhausen decreed that: (1) no Jew may appear 
before the court without an attorney; (%) strange 
Jews must have an escort and must pay the capita- 
tion tax; (8) Jews on the council, who, with their 

children, are under the protection 


Regula- of the country, shall enjoy the rights 
tions granted every citizen, but nothing 
Against further. A later decree, of July 14, 
Jews. 1539, orders that the Jews must wear 


a badge (a brass ring) on the sleeve, 
that they may stay only in J ewish houses (that is, 
in the Judengasse), that they may not carry on any 
commerce without the permission of the burgomas- 
ter, and that they may not deal in drugs. A. decree 
of the Collegium Seniorum March 19, 1546, forbids 
strange Jews the exercise of any trade at Nord- 
hausen. They were subject to arrest and a fine of 
12 marks if they came to the city without an escort 
and without showing their badges. It is narrated 
that a rich. Jew of Nordhausen, named Fürber (ac- 
cording to another account, Jochem), in the presence 
of the deacon of St. Nicolai spoke unseemly words 
concerning Jesus. The deacon thereupon reported 
the matter to the chancery, with the result that 
Firber, with his family, was ordered to leave the 
city immediately and forever. Still later accounts 
state that he was required only to pay a fine. 

Soon afterward the council of Nordhausen, having 
complained to Charles V. that the usurious dealings 
of the Jews ruined the citizens, the king granted 
May 21, 1551, permission to the council to refuse at 
will to any Jew permanent residence at. Nordhausen. 
This privilege was confirmed later by Emperor Fer- 
dinand Aug. 14, 1559, at Augsburg, with the addi- 
tion that Jews were forbidden to lend money on any 
property, whether inside or outside Nordhausen. 
Thus, Nordhausen Jews were compelled to remove 
to the neighboring towns, and were permitted only 
occasionally in Nordhausen, where they were sub- 
jected to the vexatious laws against strange Jews. 
In the same year the council of Nordhausen decreed 
that its citizens should have no dealings with the 
Jews and that those of the latter who came into 
town, whether on foot or on horseback, must wear 
a circular yellow badge. From that time onward 
the residence of Jews at Nordhausen depended on 
the caprice of the council; on very rare occasions 
some Jewish family was allowed to settle there, but 
even-then their stay wasof short duration. Indeed. 
the town did not admit any Jews to permanent resi- 
dence as long as it was a free city, and even for 
some years thereafter Prussia, which annexed the 
city in 1802, respected its privilege in this regard. 
Thus it was not until 1807, when Nordhausen be- 
came part of the kingdom of Westphalia, that Jews 
were allowed to settle there. When in 1813 Nord- 
hausen was ceded to Prussia, the Jews resident there 
became subject to the provisions of the edict of 
March 11, 1812, which granted the Prussian Jews 
freedom of residence. 

In 1908 the total population of Nordhausen was 
98.500, of whom 489 were Jews. The latter have 
a religious school, a synagogue, a charity society, a 
poor-aid society (in connection with a literary socie- 
ty), ahebra kaddisha,anda synagogal sin ging society. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, in Der Israelit, vii., Nos. 4-8; Forste- 
mann, in Neue Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete Historisch- 
Antiquarischer Forschungen, xi. 212-981, Halle, 1866 ; Sal- 
feld, Martyrologium, pp. 248 et passim; Statistisches Jahr- 
buch, 1903, p. 47. 

J. M. SEL. 

NORDHEIMER, ISAAC: American Oriental- 
ist: born 1809 at Memelsdorf, near Erlangen, in Ba- 
varia; died 1842. A very promising Talmudic stu- 
dent, he was educated successively at the rabbinical 
school at Presburg, then under the personal direc- 
tion of the famous rabbi Moses Sofer, the gymna- 
sium of Würzburg, the university of the same city, 
and the University of Munich (Ph.D. 1834). 

In 1885 Nordheimer went to New York and was 
appointed professor of Arabic and other Oriental 
languages, and acting professor of Hebrew in the 
university of that city. Soon afterward he became 
instructor in the Union Theological Seminary. On 
his way to America he had begun the preparation of 
& Hebrew grammar on à philosophical basis, the 
first volume of which he published in 1888, and the 
second in 1841. "The work had greatrepute. Nord- 
heimer published also * A Grammatical Analysis of 
Select Portions of Scripture, or a Chrestomathy ii 
(New York, 1838), and contributed valuable articles 
to the “Biblical Repository”; and a Hebrew con- 
cordance (1842; incomplete). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Neill, Reminiscences of I. Nordheimer, 
in New Englander, xxxiii. 506 et seq.; E. Robinson, in his 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, pp. 379-390. 

A. Á. R. 

NORDLINGEN : City in the district of Swabia, 
Bavaria; till 1803 a free city of the German empire: 
Like Augsburg, Nuremberg, Würzburg, and other 
cities of the district, Nördlingen probably had a 

Jewish population in the twelfth cen- 

History of tury, although documentary evidence 
the Com- dates only from the thirteenth. A re- 
munity. port of a massacre of the Jews in 

1990, accepted by Joseph ha-Kohen 

(* ‘Emek ha-Baka ") and Salfeld (* Martyrologium," 

p. 181), and entered in the memor-book of the pres- 

ent congregation of Nördlingen, is undoubtedly fic- 

titious, having been invented by the city clerk, 

Wolfgang Vogelmann, about 1549 in order to free 

the city from an onerous obligation to the emperor 

by pretending that their indebtedness was a fine 
imposed upon the citizens for excesses committed 
against the Jews 250 years previously (M tiller, “ Aus 

Fünf Jahrhunderten," etc., pp. 6-7). The Jewish 

community, however, suffered terribly from the per- 

secutions under RrxprrLxiscH (1298), and at the 
time of the Black Death (1849). In 1848 Emperor 

Charles IV. charged Count Albert of Ottingen with 

the punishment of the rioters, who, in pillaging and 

murdering the Jewish inhabitants, had destroyed the 
king's property (* Kammerknechte ». see KAMMER- 

KNECHTSCHAFT), while the count was to retain the 

plunder that had been taken from the Jews. Albert 

and the other members of his family compromised 
with thecity. They declared a debt of 2,000 pounds 
of hellers which the latter owed to the Jews to be 
canceled, allowing the city to retain 600 pounds 
realized from the sale of the plunder, while the 
counts themselves received the houses owned by the 

Jews, the notes due to such of the latter as were not 

residents of the city, besides some valuable jewelry, 
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among which was a diadem once the property of 
the Duchess of Bavaria. 

More serious was the action taken by the Union of 
Swabian Cities (Schwitbischer Stüdtebund) against 
Nordlingen for thé riots of July 29, 1884, during 
which the Jewish community was wiped out of ex- 
istence. The banishment of twelve ringleaders from 
the city was demanded; and as the council would 
not comply with this order, Nördlingen was ex- 
pelled from the Union. The city thereupon ap- 
pealed to King Wenceslaus, who compromised with 
it upon receiving the sum of 8,500 florins. The city 
was to retain all property taken from the Jews, and 
the Union was compelled to restore Nördlingen to 
membership (May 5, 1385). 

Religious fanaticism, stirred up by the Hussite 
war, and the growing hostility of all the free cities 
toward the Jews, which characterize the history of 
the fifteenth century, were likewise felt in Nörd- 

lingen. In 1452 they were given one 
Expulsion. year’s notice to leave the city. The 

order seems to have been complied 
with; for during the subsequent five years there is 
no mention of Jews in Nordlingen. Afterward the 
hostile agitation of the clergy continued, and de- 
crees of expulsion were repeatedly issued aud sus- 
pensions of the same granted until finally the edict 
of Oct. 27, 1506, decreed that all Jews should leave 
Nördlingen by March 14,1507, This edict was car- 
ried out strictly; and except in times of war, as in 
1697, 1645, 1646-51, 1672, 1688, 1704, and 1796, when 
Jews living in the vicinity were permitted to seek 
temporary shelter in the city, or in similar exigen- 
cies, as in 1788, when a fire had rendered the Jews 
of Kleinerdlingen homeless, no Jew was permitted 
to reside in Nórdlingen until 1860, when Eduard 
Hochstüdter of Deggingen received permission to 
establish a leather business in the city. In 1870a 
congregation was formed, with which those of the 
neighboring towns of Ederheim (1874) and Deg- 
gingen (1879) amalgamated, being reduced in mem- 
bership by the law of 1861, which granted freedom 
of residence. 

As everywhere else in Germany, in Nórdlingen 
the Jews were the king's property; butowing to the 
ineffectiveness of the royal protection they had to 

make their own arrangements for pro- 

Legal tection with the city and with the lords 
Condition. oftheneighboringestates. Very often 
the emperor would pawn them; that 

is to say, he would assign their taxes to certain of 
his vassals who had rendered him services or had 
advanced him money. This was repeatedly done 
by Louis IV. (1814-47), Charles IV. (1347-78), Wen- 
ceslaus (1878-1419), and others. In spite of this 
fact, which involved the abandonment of the king's 
rights of taxation, the latter made renewed attempts 
to exact large sums from the Jews on every emer- 
gency. Thus Louis IV., who had pawned the Jews 
in 1824 to Ludwig von Ottingen, assigned to that 
count in 1845 an additional sum of 500 pounds from 
Jewish taxes in recognition of services rendered by 
him to the king. Charles IV., who in 1849 had 
granted quitclaims to the citizens for robbing and 
murdering the Jews, demanded 3,600 pounds from 
the successors of the latter in 1873, when he needed 
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moncy to buy the margravate of Brandenburg, as- 
suring them that during the next ten years they 
should not be burdened with new taxes. Such 
promises, however, were hardly ever kept, King 
Wencesiaus, who had granted the city quitclaims 
for the murder of the Jews in 1884, eight ycars later, 
when in need of money, granted the council the 
right to keep Jews, provided the latter paid ono. 
half of their taxes, in addition to the personal tax 
(OPFERPFENNIG), into the royal treasury, To Kin g 
Rupert the Jews of Nördlingen paid as “Ehrung” 
upon his coronation (1401) 50 gulden. His suc- 
cessor, Sigismund, demanded ( 1414) the sum of 800 
gulden for his expenses. To the latter’s successor, 
Albert (1487-89), they had to pay 600 florins as 
a subsidy for the war with the Hussites. Fred- 
erick IV. (1440-93), while kindly disposed toward 
the Jews, constantly demanded special taxes for 
the wars which he had to wage against Bavaria 
(1468), Burgundy (1475), and Turkey (1482). His 
son Maximilian demanded upon his coronation ( 1495) 
an “Ehrung” and one-third of the Jews’ property 
in addition. 

. The Jews had autonomous jurisdiction over mem- 
bers of their own community; but in 1414 they vol- 
untarily resigned this right, probably because of 

internal quarrels. It was restored to 

Organiza- them in 1483. The lending of money 

tion. was strictly regulated. In 1438 the 
Jews wereallowed one pfennig a week 
on every gulden lent (84$ per cent); but in 1447 this 
rate of interest was reduced to a half-pfennig (171 
percent). When the clerical agitation grew fiercer 
various vexatious measures were passed. Thus in 
1492 it was decreed that pledges should be received 
only in the presence of two witnesses; in 1437 the 
ordinance compelling the Jews to wear yellow 
badges was strictly reenforced; in 1488 they were 
fined for holding a dance two days before the festi- 
ral of the birth of the Holy Virgin, and one Jew 
was threatened with imprisonment for drawing water 
from the city well; while in 1495 the notes held by 
them would not be considered legal in the courts. 
In the edict of expulsion of 1506, which was con- 
firmed by the emperor as the overlord of the Jews, 
it was expressly stipulated that no lord should allow 
the Jews to settle on his estates within 2(— 10 Eng- 
lish) miles from the city; but the counts of Öttingen 
and the Teutonic knights who owned estates near 
the city nevertheless received Jews there, without 
heeding either the city’s protest or the imperial 
edicts. The city thereupon prohibited its citizens 
from dealing with Jews (1509) ; but neither this edict, 
frequently repeated, nor the combined efforts at the 
Reichstag (1530) of all the free cities to prohibit 
or to restrict money-lending by Jews were effective. 
A regulation issued Feb, 18, 1669, which prescribed 
that all business connected with loans should be 
transacted in the city hall, where the 

Later Re- cash was to be paid, the transactions 
strictions. recorded, and the pledges kept, and 

that the rate of interest should not ex- 
ceed 8 per cent for loans above 25 florins and 10 per 
cent for smaller sums, was frequently renewed (1682, 
1706. 1712, 1732). It had, however, hardly more 
practical effect than the frequent prohibitions of 
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peaanng Or of dcaling in certain articles (1712, 1721, 
1725, 1729, and 1782). While visiting the fairs 
could not be prohibited, as this right of the Jews 
rested on a general Jaw for the whole empire, the 
city of INórdlingen placed various obstacles in the 
way of the Jews, as, for instance, the prohibition 
against selling in a booth. An exception was 
made in favor of the imperial body-physician Löw 
(Winkler ?), who was permitted to sell his remedies 
(1664), and of a Dutch jeweler (1786). Asa matter 
of course, Jews visiting the city during the fairs, or 
on business even for a day only, as well as those who 
were permitted to reside there temporarily in times 
of war, had to pay a poll-tax (LEIBZOLL). 

In 1900 the Jews of Nördlingen numbered 408 in 
a total population of 8,299. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ludwig Müller, Aus Fünf Jahrhunderten. 


Beitrdye zur Geschichte der Jüdischen Gemeinden im 
Riess, Augsburg, 1900 A 


NORK, FRIEDRICH N. Sce Korn, SELIG. 
NORMANDY. See FRANCE. 


NORTH CAROLINA: One of the South At- 
lantic states of the American Union, and one of the 
thirteen original states. In 1826 Isaac Harby esti- 
mated that there were 400 Jews in the state. Its 
principal town is Wilmington, the first Jewish 
settlers of which were Aaron Lazarus and Aaron 
Riviera. The former was bornin Charleston, S. C., 
in 1777, and went to Wilmington in early manhood ; 
he was interested in railroad projects. The latter 
was cashier of the Bank of Fear. In 1852 an or- 
ganization was effected for burial services, but it 
was not until 1867 that a congregation was formed, 
with E. C. Myersas rabbi. This was permanently 
organized in 1878 under the name of “Temple of 
Israel." The synagogue was dedicated in 1876, and 
S. Mendelsohn was elected rabbi. In 1904 he was 
still discharging the duties of that office. Wilming- 
ton has, in addition, a club and a charitable society. 
Other communities exist at the following places: 
Asheville (two congregations and a cemetery; 
Philip S. Henry has a large estate, Zealandia, there); 
Charlotte (a ladies’ aid society); Durham (a con- 
gregation); Goldsboro (Congregation Oheb Sho- 
lom, founded in 1888, and three charitable societies) ; 
Monroe (a small community, holding holy-day 
services); Newbern (a congregation); Raleigh (a 
cemetery, founded in 1870); Statesville (Congre- 
gation Emanuel, founded in 1888); Tarboro (Con- 
eregation Bnai Israel, founded in 1872); Windsor 
(holy-day services). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 2, pp. 


108, 106; Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 119-114; 
American Jewish Year Book, 5661 (1900-1). x 


NORTHAMPTON: Capital of Northampton- 
shire, England. Jews were living there as early as 
1180, when it is recorded that Samuel of Northamp- 
ton, for obtaining a divorce from his wife, owed the 
king 5 marks. Four years later he made arrange- 
ments for the marriage of his son to the daughter 
of Margaret, a Jewess of London. When Richard 
I. returned from Germany, in 1194, he issued at 
Northampton a rescript to the Jews of England for 
a donum of 5,000 marks to be paid by them, prob- 


ably toward the expenses of hisransom. Altogether 
£1,803 "7s. 7d. was collected, of which the Jews of 
Northampton (thirty-six of whom are mentioned) 
contributed £168 13s. 11d. "They were thus second 
in point of numbers and fourth in point of contribu- 
tions of all the Jews of England at that time. The 
community included Jews who had come from Bun- 
gay, Colchester, Nottingham, Stamford, and War- 
wick. 

Northampton was one of the English towns in 
which an ArcnaA was established; and the Jews 
had, therefore, the right of residence there down to 
their expulsion. During the Barons’ war (1264) an 
outbreak against them occurred in the town, in 
which they suffered severely. In 1279, a boy having 
been found murdered at Northampton, some Jews 
of that town were taken to London, dragged at the 
tails of horses, and hanged (Reiley, “Memorials of 
London,” p. 15). In 1286 a lawsuit occurred in 
Northampton with regard to the disposition of a 
house belonging to Leo fil Mag Elie Baggard (* Jew. 
Chron." Nov. 22, 1889). When the Jews were ex- 
pelled from England four years later, only five 
names were given as of Jews holding landed prop- 
erty at Northampton which escheated to the king. 
The community itself held five cottages, a syna- 
gogue, and a cemetery, the rental of which was paid 
to the prior of St. Andrew’s. The cemetery was 
surrounded by a stone wall, probably to protect the 
bodies from desecration. After the expulsion no 
Jewsreturned to Northampton till about 1890, when 
a small congregation was formed by Russian Jews, 
with a synagogue in Overstone road. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, passim ; 
Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. ii. 98; T. Baker, Northampton- 
shire, vol. i. 

J. 


NORTHEIM: Town in the province of Han- 
over, Prussia. It has a population of 6,695, of 
whom over 100 are Jews. Jews lived there as early 
as the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and paid to 
the council of Hildesheim a semiannual tax ranging 
from 4 f. (= “Verding” =4 mark) to 3 g. Al- 
though the dukes of Brunswick had expelled all 
the Jews from their territory, the municipal council 
of Northeim in the sixteenth century granted the 
Jew Abraham protection for three years, beginning 
with 1556. In return Abraham paid 10 gulden a 
year. In 1568 Abraham was appointed to furnish 
silver for the ducal mint, and the duke even granted 
him the privilege of free trade outside of Northeim. 
In 1570 the council granted to Abraham ’s wife, Vö- 
gelken, in case her husband died, the right of resi- 
dence at Northeim for life under the same conditions 
as were imposed upon him; and in the event of 
Abraham's death and her remarriage her second 
husband was to be given the same protection. The 
following year, 1571, Abraham was expelled from 
the city on suspicion of being in league with a band 
of robbers. . 

In 1576 one Moses, called “ Münzner," with his 
wife Anna and his children, was granted the right 
of residence for six years, at first under the same 
conditions as Abraham, then in consideration of 15 
gulden protection money. In 1589 he was granted: 
protection and the right of residence for life for 
himself and for any one of his children who should 
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marry. In return he was required to pay 50 marks, 
12 gulden a year, and his share of the city’s taxes; 
his child, on being granted protection, was to pay 
17 gulden and a certain annual sum as protection 
money. Two other instances in which Jews were 
received at Northeim in that period are known; 
but in 1591 Duke Heinrich Julius expelled them all 
from the city, although their periods of protection 
had not expired. No Jews were found at Northeim 
between this date and 1607. Then, at the instance 
of Duchess Elizabeth, three Jews were admitted for 
ten years, in consideration of an immediate and an 
annual payment. They were commissioned to fur- 
nish the necessary silver for the municipal mint, and 
the rate of interest they were to charge on loans to 
individuals was fixed. 

On March 20, 1608, Duke Heinrich Julius issued a 
letter of convoy good for ten years to four Jews who 
wished to settle 
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themselves of the privilege of settling in Norway. 
Most of these come from Russian Poland, and they 
enjoy full civic equality. They are engaged exclu- 
sively in industrial pursuits and are generally pros. 
perous. The majority live in the capital, Christi- 
ania, while a smaller number are in Trondhjem and 
afew in Bergen. The Jews of Christiania formed 
originally three minyanim, but the largest and most 
important two united, under the name * Mosaiske 
Trossamfund.” This congregation, which is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, owns a cemetery 
and worships in a rented chapel. 

D. J. Wo. 

NORWICH: Capital town of the county of 
Norfolk, England. After London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, it isthe earliest English town mentioned 
as being inhabited by Jews, The so-called martyr- 
dom of WILLIAM or Norwicu-—the first case of 
blood accusa- 


in the cities of 
Northeim and 
Göttingen, the 
consideration be- 
ing 7 gold gul- 
den to be paid 
annually to the 
ducal treas- 
ury. A resolu- 
tion which was 
passed by the 
Hanoverian diet 
on April 3, 16839, 
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heim, and no Bungay 
Jews are found 
in the town until 
the time of the 
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tion in Europe 
— occurred there 
inli44. Itmust 
have possessed 
an important 
congregation 
very early, as 
the sheriff of 
Norfolk paid 
£44 6s. Sd. for 
the Jews of Nor- 
wich in 1159. 
The most impor- 
tant person in 
j the community 
pie in the twelfth 
Land of Richard centur J aen 
v 77^, la Botaman Jurnet of Nor- 
wich, who is 
said to have 
married a Chris- 
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Westphalian tian, Miryld, 
rule (1809), when daughter of 
two Jewish fam- MARKET HAYMARKET Humphrey de 
ilies settled PLACE WV Havile. Jurnet 


there. The com- 

munity is under 

the rabbinate of 

Hildesheim, and 

formerly had its cemetery at Sudheim; now (1904) 

it has a cemetery of its own and purposes building 

a synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vennigerholz. Die Stadt Northeim ; Dibner, 
Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim, v. 28, 80. 41 et seq., 56; 
vi. 399, 428, 461 et seq.. 485, 022 et seq.. 532, 558; Horovitz, Die 
Inschriften. dés Alten Friedhofs der Israelitischen Ge- 
meinde zu Frankfurt-am-Main, p. 23, No. 252. 

D. A. Lew. 
NORWAY: Northwestern division of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. It has a total population of 

2,240,082. The census of 1897 counted over 300 

Jews there, but their number has since doubled. 

In conformity with a law which became operative 

When Norway was united with Sweden in 1814, 

Jews were forbidden to settle in the country. This 

medieval law was finally repealed in 1851 through 

the efforts of a group, headed by the poet Werge- 
land, although only a small number of Jews availed 


Plan of the Jewish Quarter of Norwich. 
(From ** Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England.) 


was fined 6,000 
marks, an enor- 
mous sum, while 
his wife's lands 
were escheated (Blomefield, “History of Norfolk,” 
iv. 510). This occurred in 1186; but three years 
later he is found continuing to conduct business, 
one of the earliest *feet of fine? (title deed) in ex- 
istence being with regard to a messuage at Norwich 
which he had purchased from William of Curzon. 
He paid 1,800 marks for the privilege of having 
residence in England (Jacobs, *Jews of Angeviu 
England," pp. 90, 94, 97). 

During the massacres of 1190 all the Norwich 
Jews who were found in their own houses wore slain 
(Feb. 6; the remainder had sought refuge in the 
castle. On the return of Richard I. from Germany, 
the Jews of Norwich contributed for his ransom to 
the Northampton donum of March 20, 1194, thir- 
teen of them contributing £88 9s. 4d. The compar- 
ative smallness of their number and contribution 
was doubtless due to the massacre of 1190. 
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Jn 1200 an affray took place in Norwich in which 
a priest assaulted and wounded Abraham of Nor- 
wich, who appealed to the court for redress. The 
ereat Jewish financier of Norwich, and indeed of all 
En gland, in the early part of the thirteenth century 
was Isaac oF Norwicr, who in 1218 was fined the 
enormous sum of 10,000 marks. There is still ex- 
ant a sort of day-book of his transactions for the 
three years 1225-27. He is represented in contem- 
porary caricature as king of the money-lenders or 
demons, with a triple head, showing the wide ex- 
tent of his influence (see illustration, Jew. Encyc. 
vi. 698). 

In 1234 thirteen Jews were accused of having forci- 
bly circumcised the five-year-old son of a Christian 
physician (possibly aconvert). They paid a fine for 
respite of judgment; but four years later four of 
them were hanged at Norwich after having been 
dragged to the gallows at the tails of horses. In 
1237, possibly in connection with this affair, the 
houses of the Jews of Norwich were twice broken 
into and burned. 

Norwich remained the seat of an Arcna down to 
the expulsion in 1290, on which occasion the king 
came into possession of bonds to the extent of £20 
in money and of corn and wool to the value of £514 
18s. 4d. and £811 18s. 4d. respectively. Further- 
more, sixteen. Jews of Norwich held messuages, 
which fell into the hands of the king. The com- 
munity possessed a synagogue of the annual value 
of 5s., for which it paid 4d. as a land tax. 

An unusually large number of deeds relating to 
the Jews of Norwich exists in the public records, 
especially at Westminster Abbey, where there are 
no less than ninety-four Latin deeds and ninety-four 
Hebrew “starrs” (the latter were published by M. D. 
Davis; *Shetarot," London, 1888). From these and 
other documents it is possible to determine the posi- 
tion of the Jewry at Norwich. It extended from 
Hogg Hill to the Haymarket, and from Sadle Gate 
to Little Orford street. 'Thesynagogue was in the 
center, and had a cemetery nearit and a school at the 
south end of it. This shows that the English Jews 
had a separate school system. 

A small congregation seems to have existed in 
Norwich in the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
synagogue having been erected there in 1848. The 
present congregation is a small one, numbering 


(1904) only 158 souls. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, passim ; 
Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. ii. 112-114, 122-130; W. Rye, Nor- 
folle Antiquarian Miscellany, i. 222-236, London, 1877; Kirk- 
patriek, Streets and Lanes of the City of Norwich, pp. 29, 
48, Norwich, 1899: M. D. Davis, Shetarot, pp. 1-218, London, 
18885; Jewish Year Book, 5665 (= 1905). ] 


NORZI: Italian family, many members of which 
were distinguished as scholars and rabbis. Proba- 
bly the family name is derived from the town of 
Norcia. According to Mortara, there were two dis- 
tinct families of the name at Mantua—one from 
Tizzana and the other from Torazzo. 

Benjamin ben Emanuel Norzi: Wrote, in 
1477, a work on the calendar entitled “Sod Ja-‘Asot 
Luah”; it is still extant in manuscript (Michael, 
“Ozrot Hayyim,” No. 853; see Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” 
i 282; Benjacob, “ Ozar.ha-Sefarim,” p. 417). 
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Eliezer ben David Norzi: Scholar of the six- 
teenth century: mentioned in the responsa of Moses 
Provencal. Eliezer's name is connected with the 
* Perush ha-Temunot,” which contains explanations 
of the geometrical figures of the sixth chapter of the 
“Sefer ha-Shem” of Abraham ibn Ezra (see Stein- 
schneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” viii. 28). 

Hayyim ben Jehiel Norzi: Lived at Mantua 
in the sixteenth century. "Together with the rabbis 
of Mantua he signed a halakic decision (respon- 
sum No. 8) of Moses Zacuto. Hayyim’s authority 
is invoked by Mattithiah Terni in his ^Sefat Emet” 
(p. 87b) and by Samuel Aboab in his * Debar She- 
muel” (à 181; see Nepi-Ghirondi, *'Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael,” p. 11). 

Isaac ben Moses Norzi: Talmudist; lived at 
Ferrara in the eighteenth century. He was the 
author of *'Ittur Bikkure Kazir” (Venice, 1715), on 
a dispute in a case of shehitah brought before the 
Talmud Torah of Ferrara during the presidency of 
Isaac Lampronti (Nepi-Ghirondi, *'Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael,” p. 188; Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl" col. 
1140). 

Jedidiah Solomon ben Abraham  Norzi: 
Rabbi and exegete; born at Mantua about 1560; 
died there after 1626. He studied under Moses 
Cases, and received his rabbinical diploma in 1585. 
Toward the beginning of the seventeenth century 
he was elected corabbi of Mantua, a position which 
he held until his death. Jedidiah Solomon conse- 
crated the greater part of his life to a critical and 
Masoretic commentary on the Bible, which was 
considered a standard work. "The author spared no 
pains to render his critical labors as complete as pos- 
sible, and to leave the Biblical text in as perfect à 
condition as thorough learning and conscientious 
industry could make it. He noted all the various 
readings which are scattered through Talmudic and 
midrashic literatures, and consulted all the Masoretic 
works, both published and unpublished. 

To collate all the manuscripts to which he could 
gain access, and to find the Masoretic work “ Massoret 
Seyag la-Torah " of Meir ben Todros Abulafia, Jedi- 
diah Solomon undertook extended voyages and lived 
for a long time abroad. Among the manuscripts 
consulted by him was that of Toledo of the year 
1977 (now known as the Codex De Rossi, No. 782). 
He compared all the texts of the printed editions 
and availed himself of his friend Menahem Lon- 
zano's eritical labors in connection with the Penta- 
teuch, The work was completed in 1626 and was 
entitled by its author “Goder Perez." It was di- 
vided into two volumes, the first embracing the 
Pentateuch and the Five Megillot, and the second 
comprising the Hagiographa and the Prophets, with 
two small treatises at the end—* Ma'amar ha- 
Ma'arik," on the * Meteg," and “Kelale BeGaD- 
KaFaT,” on the six letters and the * Kamez hatuf.” 
The work was first published under the title * Min- 
hat Shai” by Raphael Hayyim Basila, who added 
toit some notes and appended a list of 900 varia- 
tions (Mantua, 1749-44). A second edition, without 
the grammatical treatises, appeared at Vienna in 
1816; the commentary on the Pentateuch alone, with 
the Hebrew text, was published at Dubrovna in 
1804; the commentary on the Hagiographa and the 
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Prophets, at Wilna in 1820. Jedidiah Solomon’s in- 
troduction was published by Samuel Vita della 
Volta in 1819, and republished by Jellinek at Vienna 
in 1876. A commentary on the “Minhat Shai” 
was published by Hayyim Zeeb Bender of Babruisk 
under the title “Or Hay yim? (Wilna, 1867). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 250; Eichhorn, Ein- 
leitung in das Alte Testament; Rosenmüller, Handbuch 
für die Literatur der Biblisehen bvegyesis, Steinsehneider, 

Cat. Bodl. eol. 2377: Fürst, Dill. Jud. iii. 39; Michael, Or 

ha-Hayyin, p. 432, No. 951; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 882. 

Jehiel Vidal Norzi: Rabbi at Mantua in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Appointed 
first as overseer of. the *shohetim," he was in 
1628 elected a member of the rabbinate, at a time 
when the community was undergoing many and 
severe trials (Mortara, in “Corriere Israelitico,” 
18683, pp. 56 et seq.). 

Moses ben Jedidiah Norzi: Probably grand- 
son of Moses ben Jedidiah Solomon; lived at Man- 
tua in the seventeenth century. Several consul- 
tations of his are found in the “Debar Shemuel” 
($$ 898, 829, 841) of Samuel Aboab (Nepi-Ghirondi, 
“Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” p. 247). 

Moses ben Jedidiah Solomon Norzi: Rabbi 
at Mantua; died in 1590. He was the author of a 
commentary on Middot and of novelle on Hullin, 
none of which has been published. Abraham Porta- 
leone, in his “Shilte ha-Gibborim ” (p. 94b), invokes 
his authority in regard to the weight of a dinar. A 
letter of consolation, entitled *Iggeret Tanhumin,” 
was written by Hananiah ben Solomon Finzi to 
Moses! children at the death of their father (Stein- 
schneider, “ Hebr. Bibl." v. 182; see Nepi-Ghirondi, 
*'Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” p. 247, where Moses ben 
Jedidiah Solomon is confounded with Moses ben 
Jedidiah, who was probably grandson of the former). 

Raphael ben Gabirol Norzi: Ethical writer; 
lived at Ferrara, later at Mantua, in the sixteenth 
century. He wrote the following ethical works: 
“Seah Solet," in six chapters (Mantua, 1561); 
* Marpe la-Nefesh ” (Mantua, c. 1561; Venice, 1571); 
“Orah Hayyim" (Venice, 1579; Amsterdam, 1757; 
see Stcinschneider, “Cat. Dodl." col. 2128; Zunz, 
“Z. G.” p. 254; Fürst, “Bibl. Jud." iii. 40). 

Solomon ben Samuel Norzi: Scholar of the 
sixteenth century. His responsa were published at 
Mantua in 1588 (see Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” 


p. 561). 
J: I. Br. 


NOSE: Anthropologists who consider the nose 
an important racial index (Topinard, Bertillon, Den- 
iker, and others) in their classifications of varieties 
of noses have one class which they call “Jewish,” 
or “Semitic ”—prominent, arched, and “hooked” 
noses. -It has been pointed out that this Semitic 
nose appears in ancient Egyptian monuments, in 
figures representing Semites. On the other hand, 
some authors show that this form of nose is not 
characteristically Semitic, because the modern non- 
Jewish Semites, particularly such as are supposed 
to have maintained themselves in a pure state, as 
the Bedouin Arabs, do not possess this characteristic 
nose at all. Theirnoses are as a rulc short, straight, 
and often “snub,” or concave.  Luschan holds that 
the hook-nose is by no means characteristic of 
the Semites, and contends that the small number 


of arched ncses that are found among the Jews is 
due to ancient intermixture with the Hittites in 
Asia Minor. He shows that other races also, as the 
Armenian, for instance, who have a good portion of 
Hittite blood in their veins, have hook-noses. 

Among the modern Jews the hook-nose is not as 
frequently encountered as popular belief and cari- 
caturists would lead one to believe. In the ap- 
pended table are given figures of the percentage of 
four varieties of noses—straight (“Greek”), aqui- 
line, or arched (* Jewish,” “Semitic ”), flat and broad, 
and “snub,” or retroussé: 
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From these figures it can be scen that the major- 


ity of noses in Jews are straight, or what is popu- 


larly known as “Greek.” Over 60 per cent of the 
noses of Jews in the table above are of this variety, 
in some groups exceeding even 80 per cent. “Jew- 
ish” or arched noses are in the minority, less than 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


95 per cent being of this kind; in Poland, Elkind 
found only 6.5 per cent of Semitic noses among the 
Jews in Warsaw; Weissenberg, in South Russia, 
only 10 per cent; Yakowenko, in Lithuania, 9.79 
per cent. The proportion of “snub” noses—from 3 
to 6 per cent—is of interest. 

A comparison of the statistics of noses in Jews 
and non-Jews in Russia and Galicia shows that the 
percentage of straight noses is about the same in 
both; aquiline and hook-noses are somewhat more 
frequently met with among the Jews, while “snub” 
noses are oftener encountered on non-Jewish faces. 
The “Jewish” nose is thus seen by statistical evi- 
dence to be not the one which is prominent, hooked, 
orarched. The question why artists and scientists 
have always considered a certain nose characteristic 
of the Jew has been variously explained. Beddoe 
claims that it is due to a characteristic tucking Up 
of the wings. Joseph Jacobs concludes that "the 
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nose does contribute much toward producing the 
Jewish expression, but it is not so much the shape 
of its profile as the accentuation and flexibility of 
the nostrils.” From his composite photographs of 
Jewish faces he shows that when the nose is covered 

the Jewish expression disappears en- 


Jewish  tirely, and that it is the " nostrility ” 
« Nostril- which makes these composites * Jew- 
ity.” ish." “A curious experiment illus- 


irates this importance of ihe nostril 
ioward making the Jewish expression, Artists tell 
us that the best way to make a caricature of the 
Jewish nose is to write a figure 6 with a long tail 
(Fig. 1); now remove the turn of the twist as in Fig- 
ure 2, and much of the Jewishness disappears; and 
it vanishes entirely when we draw the continuation 
horizontaly as in Figure 8. We may conclude, 
then, as regards the Jewish nose, that it is more the 
Jewish nostril than the nose itself which goes to 
form the characteristic Jewish expression.” Ripley 
agrees with Jacobs on this point, and concludes that 
next to dark hair and eyes and a swarthy skin the 
nostrils are the most distinctive feature among the 
Jews (“Races of Europe," p. 895). 

The relation of the breadth of the nose to its 
length, known as the * nasal index," has been con- 
sidered one of the best means of distinguishing the 
various races of mankind. Those in whom the 
breadth of the nose exceeds 85 per cent of its herght 
are considered as platyrhine; those in whom the 
width of the nose is less than 70 per cent of its 
height are leptorhine; and lastly those races in 
which the width of the nose varies between 70 and 
$5 per cent of its height are classed as mesorhine. 
Measurements of Jewish noses show that they are 
mostly leptorhine, or narrow-nosed, as can be seen 
from the following table: 


-————— 


Country. Nasal Index. Observer. 

JWS. 

RUSS by aie ev I a VACCA i4 10.00 Blechman. 

Pöland es bh wks veu cce 62.05 Elkind. 

White Russia.... TEET ‘ 59.89 Yakowenko. 

South Russia ............ s. 62.38 Ivanowski. 

South Russia ....... cese 63.00 Weissenberg. 

CUle ass uos veas ere ve een 62.72 Pantukhof. 
JEWESSES, 

POI Cie hides d kx eee er 60.7 Elkind. 

White HUSSIS iau a xe 68.2 Yakowenko. 

South Russia ............... 2.00 Weissenberg. 


MBLIOGRAPIHY: N. D. Elkind, Evrei, Moscow, 1903; Joseph 
Jacobs, On the Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews, in 
Journal of the Anthropological, Institute, 1886, xv. 28-62 ; 
A. A. Ivanowski, Ob Antropologitehekom Sostave Nasele- 
nia Rossii, Moscow, 1004; Oscar Hovorka, Die dAcussere 
Vase, Vienna, 1803: P. Topinard, Eléments (Anthropologie 
Generale, Paris, 1885; S. Weissenberg, Die Siidrussischen 
Juden, in Arehiv für Anthropologie, 1895, vol. xxiii. 

J. M. Fr. 
NOSE-RING: The Hebrew word p (plural, 

O93) is used for both earrings and nose-rings, but 

where the latter is referred to the word QN is added 

(Isa. iii. 21); or it is indicated in another way that 

the ring is intended for the nose (as in Gen. xxiv. 

90. 47, e «L.). Nose-rings were worn only by women, 

and the first mention of them occurs in the narra- 

tive of Eliezer and Rebekah, where the former gave 
the latter a golden nose-ring of half a shekel’s weight 

(Gen. xxiv, 47, R. V.; comp. A. V.), That in cer- 
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tain instances golden nose-rings are specifically re- 
ferred to suggests that nose-rings sometimes were 
made of baser metals. The nose-ring is mentioned 
in the proverb, * A fair womau without discretion is 
like a golden nose-ring in a swine’s snout” (Prov. 
xi. 22, Hebr.). That nose-rings were still worn by 
Jewish women in the time of the 'Talmudists is evi- 
denced by the regulation forbidding women to wear 
them on Sabbath in public (Shab. vi. 1). Nose- 
rings are mentioned in the Mishnah (Kelim xi. 8) 
as ornaments that are capable of becoming un- 
clean. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

NOSSIG, ALFRED: Austrian author and 
sculptor; born at Lemberg, Galicia, April 18, 1864. 
He studied law, philosophy, and naturai science at 
the universities of Lemberg and Zurich (Ph.D.), and 
then studied medicine for several years at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. After living for some time at 
Paris he took up his residence at Berlin. He began 
his literary career with some poetical works in Po- 
lish, including “The Tragedy of Thought," a drama 
(1884); “The King of Zion," a drama (produced at 
the National Theater at Lemberg, 1887); and “John 
the Prophet,” an epic poem (18929). In German he 
published the dramas “Göttliche Liebe” (1901); 
“Die Hochstapler” (produced at the Neue Bühne 
of Berlin, 1902); and the libretto to Paderewski's 
opera * Manru.” 

Nossig's scientific works, written in German and 
chiefly sociological, are as follows: * Ueber die Bevól- 
kerung ” (1885); * Einführung in das Studium der 
Sozialen Hygiene" (1894); “Revision des Sozialis- 
mus” (1900): * Die Politik des Weltfriedens? (1901); 
“Die Moderne Agrarfrage ” (1902). To the literature 
of art he has contributed “ Aesthetische Skizzen” 
(1895), “Die Kunst Oesterreich-Ungarns im Neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert" (1903), and many essays on 
the regeneration of the drama. He is recognized in 
Vienna and Berlin as an authoritative critie on art 
and the drama. Iis * Praktische Kritik der Lehre 
Spinoza's" appeared in 1895. l 

Nossig’s work as a sculptor was exhibited at 
Paris (1899) and Berlin (1900), and attracted much 
attention. His chief works in this field are “Der 
Ewige Jude,” “Juda der Makkabäer,” “König 
Salomo,” and the mask of the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 

Nossig has devoted especial attention to the Jew- 
ish question. In this direction he has written: 
“Versuch zur Lösung der Jüdischen Frage” (1887); 
“Matieralien zur Statistik des Jüdischen Stammes ” 
(1887); “Sozialhygiene der Juden und des Aitorien- 
talischen Vólkerkreises? (1894); “Jüdische Statis- 
tik,” vol. i. (a collection edited by Nossig, 1903); 
“Die Bilanz des Zionismus” (1903); and “ Das 
Jiidische Kolonisationsprogramm ” (1904). S. 


NOTARIES AND SCRIBES. See SOFERM. 


NOTARIKON (vorapixév; Latin, “notaricum,” 
from “notarius” = “a shorthand-writer"): A sys- 
tem of shorthand consisting in either simply abbre- 
viating the words or in writing only one letter of 
each word. This system, used by the Romans in 
their courts of justice for recording the proceedings 


Notarikon 
Novgorod 


of the court (comp. Benjamin Mussatia in his addi- 
tions to the “‘Aruk,” s.v.), was said by the Talmud- 
ists to have existed as early as the time of Moses; 
and they held that the latter used it in the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch. The Jaw concerning nota- 
rikon is the thirtieth of the thirty-two hermencutic 
rules laid down by Eliezer b. Jose ha-Gelili for the 
interpretation of the Bible. Still, as Samson of 
Chinon remarks (“Sefer Keritut,” Preface), it was 
used in haggadic interpretation only, not in halakic 
matters, 

Interpretation by means of notarikon is general in 
the pre-Talmudic literature, in both Talmuds, in the 
Midrashim, and in the later commentarics. But the 
term itself, while frequently met with elsewhere, 
occurs but once in the Jerusalem Talmud ('Orlah i. 
61c), which apparently includes notarikon in GE- 
MATRIA (comp. Frankel in “ Monatsschrift,” xix. 
144), In most of the haggadic interpretations by 
means of notarikon, this system is referred to as 
consisting in writing the initials of words. Thus 
the word pnp (Gen. xlix. 4) is interpreted as being 
composed of the initial letters of m3} MNON ntnb = 

“thou hast been wanton; thou hast 
Examples. sinned; thou hast committed adultery” 

(Midr. Aggadat Bereshitlxxxii.). The 
word *33N, the first word of the Decalogue, is de- 
clared to be composed of mam Mana WHI NIN = 
“JT myself have written [the Torah] and delivered 
it,” or ADA AWN no'y3 AON = “a pleasant say- 
ing, written and delivered” (Shab. 105a). On Moses’ 
rod were engraved the letters INNA ty s". which 
are the initials of the Hebrew terms for the ten 
plagues (Tan., Wa'era, 8). According to R. Joshua 
(Shab. 104b) if one writes on a Sabbath even a sin- 
gle letter in notarikkon—that is to say, indicating by a 
dot above the letter that it is an abbreviation (comp. 
Rashi ad loc.)—he is guilty of violating the Sab- 
bath just as though he had written a whole word. 

In other instances notarikon designates the mere 
abbreviation of words; thus the word won" (Ex. 
xvii. 18) is interpreted as the notarikon of 930) on 
— *he [Joshua] made him [Amalek] sick and broke 
him" (Mek., Beshallah, ‘Amalek, 1). There is also 
an instance in which notarikon is taken to designate 
a system of rapid writing in which a whole sen- 
tence is omitted when it may be inferred from a sen- 
tence which is written. "Thus in the commandment 
* Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou may- 
est live long” (Ex. xx. 12, Hebr.), where the omis- 
sion of the sentence *But if thou dost not honor 
thy father and mother, thou shalt not live long," as 
it is perfectly understood, is called notarikon (Mek., 
Yitro, Bahodesh, 8). 

Certain rabbis consider it to be a historical fact 
that the two priests sent by command of the As- 
syrian king to teach the Torah to the Samaritans 
had the whole Pentateuch written in notarikon, 
thus accounting for the variants of the Samaritan 
text (Pirke R. El. xxxviii.) The heathen also are 
said to have learned the Torah through their notarii 
or shorthand-writers, who copied the Pentateuch 
from the stones on which it was engraved by Joshua 
after the passage of the Jordan (Sotah 95b; comp. 
Deut. xxvii. 8-4, comp. “J. Q. R.” vii. 361, 564; 
ix. 520). 
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Notarikon is one of the elements of the Cabala, 
although the term itself does not frequently occur, 
it being generally included, as in the 


In the Jerusalem Talmud, in gematria. Its 
Cabala. use in the Cabala is more extended; 


for it serves the double purpose of 
cabalistic exegesis, in the same manner as in hag- 
gadic interpretation, and of forming the names of 
God. The application to the Cabala of the word yn 
as an abbreviation of FINDS npon, and the fre- 
quent use of B5 as designating WO Urn tà» bw» 
(= “the literal, the intimated, the homiletic, and the 
mystic interpretations”) are well known. As an 
example of cabalistic interpretation by notarikon 
may be given that of the word Mw as referring 
to the cosmogonic order m nao YAN Yo wa 
mnn (= “He created the firmament, the earth, the 
heavens, the sea, and the abyss”); this word is re- 
solved into other sentences also. 

The use of notarikon in forming the names of God 
is equally important. Here the initial letters, or the 
middle letters, or the last letters of words are em- 
ployed. Thus initial letters of the individual words 


in the sentence PINI 00 Sx form jDN, the middle 
letters NOY, and the final letters 15. Another method 
is to take the alternate letters of the words in a sen- 
tence; for instance, the alternate letters of nmnben 
mos mmo (Deut. xxix. 28) form the name ^on 
ims Yn (Moses Cordovero, “Pardes Rimmonim," 
gate xxx., ch. viii). The best known of such com- 
binations is the prayer of Nehunya b. ha-Kanah be- 
ginning M32 NJN, the initials of which constitute the 
forty-two-lettered name of God. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Terminologie der Aeltesten Jiid- 
ischen Schriftauslegung, s.v., Frankel, Mebo, p. 14rb; J.J. 
Goldberger, in Ha-Yehudi, iii. 21, 86, 55; H. Katzencllen- 
bogen, Netibut ‘Olam, Wilna, 1822; idem, in Ha-Karmel 
iv., 262, 271, 277: Krauss, Lehnworter, S.v. N. Tara- 
shchanski, in Ha-Karinel, iv. 255. 


E. C. M. SEL. 


NOTHHANDEL: Technical term used in the 
laws referring to the petty trading of the Jews, 
which laws aimed to exelude the Jews from such 
occupations. “Nothhandel” (emergency trade) is 
defined as the itinerant trade of villages—pawnbro- 
king, dealing in cast-off goods, and cattle brokerage. 
The Bavarian edict of June 10, 1818 (& 29), refuses 
matriage licenses and freedom of residence to Jews 
engaged in such occupations (*Regierungsblatt," 
1818, p. 991; Heimberger, * Die Staatskirchenrecht- 
liche Stellung der Juden in Bayern," p. 188, Frei- 
burg and Leipsic, 1893). "The law of the electorate 
of Hesse of Oct. 29, 1833, which gave to the Jews 
equal rights with other citizens, exempted (& 6) 
those engaged in * Nothhandel" from the benefits of 
this law. D. 


NOTKIN (NOTE), NATHAN: Russian army- 
contractor and financier; born at Shklov about the 
middle of the eighteenth century; died at St. Peters- 
burg 1804. He was one of a number of Jews who, 
notwithstanding a law to the contrary, lived perma- 
nently in St. Petersburg. Catherine II. in a letter 
speaks of them as having lived there for a long 
time, and as lodging in the house of a minister who 
had formerly been her spiritual adviser. 

Notkin was well thought of by Potemkin, and he 


had many dealings with Derzhavin, whose cele- 
hrated “Opinion” (see DERZHAVIN) exerted an im- 
portant influence on the life of the Jews of Russia. 
It was probably Notkin’s plans for the improve- 
ment of the condition of his coreligionists that 
brought him and Derzhavin together. 

Speaking, in his * Opinion," of the necessity of edu- 
cating the younger generation of Jews, Derzhavin 
says, “He who suggested this thought to me be- 
longs to the same society.” Inanother place he says, 
“Only one Jew, Note, Hofrath at the Polish court, 
presented his project, which I append together with 
ihe original reports of the various communities." 

Even before his acquaintance with Derzhavin, 
Notkin had conceived a project for improving the 
condition of the Jews in Russia; and this project 
he had communicated to Emperor Paul I. through 
Count Kurakin. In it he proposed the establish- 
ment of agricultural and industrial colonies in the 
government of Yekaterinoslav and elsewhere. The 
plan was laid before Derzhavin in 1800, and in 1803 
Notkin submitted another scheme either to the em- 
peror or to some member of the Commission on 
Jewish Affairs. Comparing the projects of 1808 
and 1797, it appears that Notkin dealt with the same 
features of Jewish life in both, but that in his later 
project he went into greater detail and emphasized 
the urgent need of raising the intellectual level of 
the Jewish masses, of which he remained the stanch 
champion to the end of his life. . 

By making the government acquainted with the 
real condition of the Russian Jews Notkin contrib- 
uted to the reforms of 1804. So identified was he 
with the interests of his coreligionists that Derzha- 
vin invariably mentioned his name when speaking 
of the Jews, and Nevachovich called him “the 
champion of his people." When in 1803 the inhab- 
itants of Kovno petitioned the emperor to expel the 
Jews from their city, and when, in the same year, 
the expulsion of the Jews from Smolensk was be- 
gun, Notkin again came to the front and wrote to 
Count Kotschubei in their behalf. 

The agitation and discouragement existing among 
the Jews became known to the emperor, and on 
Jan. 91, 1808, the minister of the interior, Count 
Kotschubei, issued a circular letter to the governors 
of several states urging them to take remedial meas- 
ures. This was undoubtedly due to Notkin’s un- 
tiring efforts. The work of the Commission on 
Jewish Affairs resulted in an enactment which 
received the imperial sanction on Dec. 9, 1804. 
Though this enactment was favorable to the Jews, 
the report made by Derzhavin had been couched in 
terms distinctly unfair to them, and, as a result, an 
estrangement between him and Notkin followed 
(see DERZHAVIN). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. I. Hessen, Sto Lyet Nazad, St. Petersburg, 

1900; Voskhodđ, 1881, ii. 29; June, 1900, p. 55. 

H. R. J. G. L. 

NOTOVICH, OSIP KONSTANTINOVICH : 
Russian journalist; born in 1849 at Kertch, where 
his father was rabbi. Notovich studied law at the 
University of St. Petersburg. During 1878-74 he 
was publisher and editor of the Russian daily “ No- 
voe Vremya”; after surrendering the editorship he 
took charge of its feuilleton department and occa- 
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sionally wrote its leading articles. In 1876 he ac- 
quired the “ Novosti," a small daily; in his hands. 
this paper acquired great political influence and 
stanchly defended the Jews against anti-Semitic: 
attacks. The articles written by him in this paper 
have been published under the title “Osnovy He- 
form." Notovich edited a Russian translation of 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in England” (St. 
Petersburg, 1874) and has written: “ Ystoricheskii 
Ocherk Russkavo Zakonodatelstva o Pechati” (7b. 
1878), a review of the Russian censorship and print- 
ing regulations; “ Nemnozhko Filosofii”; * Yeshcho 
Nemnozhko Filosofii ” (2b. 1886); ^ Lyubov i Krasota” 
(ib. 1887), esthetic-philosophic essays; and a num- 
ber of plays—“ Brak i Razvod,” “Temnoe Dyelo,” 
* Doch," “Bez Vykhoda,” “Syurpriz,” “ Otverzhen- 
ny,” several of which were produced at the imperial 
theaters of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

Early in life Notovich became a member of the 
Greek Church. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xxi. 898, St. 
Petersburg, 1897. 
H. R. A. S. W. 


NOVEIRA, MENAHEM: ltalian rabbi of 
Verona and poet of the eighteenth century. He 
was a grandson of Hezekiah Mordecai Basan. His 
three responsa are appended to his grandfather’s 
“Pene Yizhak,” which he published in Mantua in 
1744. He was also the author of “Yeme Temimim ” 
(Venice, 1753), funeral sermons preached in connec- 
tion with the obsequies of two rabbis of Verona 
named Pincherle, with some poetical compositions 
for the same occasions. A copy of his “Derek 
Haskel” (Z5. 1756), rules and regulations for the es- 
tabiishment of a free school, with a preface, is pre- 
served in the British Museum, with his * Hanukkat 
ha-Bayit" (ib. 1759), on the dedication of a new 
Spanish synagogue in Verona. He died suddenly 
in the synagogue of Verona on a Friday evening 
while chanting * Lekah Dodi.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 25; Nepi-Ghirondi, Tole- 
dot Gedole Yisrael, p. 243; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. pp. 494, 617, 770. 

E. C. P. Wi. 

NOVGOROD: One of the oldest of Russian 
cities, on the River Volkhoff; it has been in exist- 
ence since the ninth century. In the first half of 
the eleventh century the Bishop of Novgorod was 

Luka Zhidyata (= “the Jew”), whose name is ac- 

cepted by some scholars as evidence of a Jewish 

origin. Novgorod carried on an important trade: 
with the Hanseatic League. and early attracted. 
the attention of Jewish merchants, who visited 

Novgorod (and perhaps lived there) as early as the 

first half of the fifteenth century. During the fam- 

ine in Novgorod in 1445 some of its inhabitants es- 
caped starvation by selling themselves to Eastern 
merchants (Besermans) and Jews. The compara- 
tively high degree of culture among the inhabitants. 
of Novgorod, due to intercourse with foreign coun- 

{ries and an early acquaintance with Jews, created. 

there a negative attitude toward Christianity and an 

atmosphere favorable to the spread of the teachings. 
of Judaism. The religious movement, known as 
the JupAIiziNG. Heresy, originated in Novgorod in 

1471, when there arrived in the suite of Prince 


Novgorod-Syeversk 
Numbers, Book of 
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Michael Olelkovich the learned Jew Skhariyah of 
Kiev (according to some scholars this movement 
had its origin in Kiev). Skhariyah was aided in the 
dissemination of the “heresy ” by several Jews from 
Lithuania (Joseph, Moses, etc.). The entire gov- 
ernment of Novgorod, according to the census of 
1897, contains only 4,740 Jews; the total population 
of the city is 26,095, but few of whom are Jews. 
See ALEKSEI; JUDAIZING HERESY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Solovyev, Istoriya Rossiye, v. 225, Moscow, 
1882; Regesty i Nadpisi, i. Nos. 188, 190, 201-202, 209-210, 
212-214, 221-222; Buduschnost, iv. 18. 

H. R. EST 

NOVGOROD-SYEVERSE: Russian town in 
the government of Chernigov, The town dates its 
origin as far back as the eleventh century. Jews 
lived there in the sixteenth century, contributed 
toward the repairs of the streets, and paid taxes on 
an equal footing with the burghers. The Jewish 
butchers, however, were forbidden to compete with 
the Christians in the sale of meat, and hence 
sold it only in the yard of the synagogue. In 

1648 the town was taken by the Cossacks, and the 

Jews and Poles were put tothesword. "lhecity has 

a total population of 9,185, of whom 2,100 are Jews 

(1897). 'Phere are 318 Jewish artisans (1898) and 

40 Jewish day-laborers. The general educational 

institutions afford instruction to 147 Jewish pupils. 

The charitable institutions include a bikkur holim 

and a lehem ebyonim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, i., Nos. 714, S89, St. Peters- 
burg, 1899; Russki Ycurci, 1880, No. 15. 

i. R. B. J. 

NOVGOROD-VOLHYNSEK: Russian town in 

the government of Volhynia. It hasa total popu- 
lation of 16,878, of whom about 9,000 are Jews 
(1897). The latter are prominent in the commercial 
affairs of the town, being largely engaged in the 
export trade. The most important articles of ex- 
port are butter (valued at 100,000 rubles yearly), 
skins, eggs, and furniture. The Jews carry on also 
an important trade in salt and dried fish with Astra- 
khan and Tzaritzyn. In 1899 there were in Nov- 
gorod-Volhynsk 102 Jewish merchants, 412 petty 
traders, about 1,000 agents and pedlers, 1,108 arti- 
sans, 116 day-laborers, and 157 factory employees. 
The Talmud Torah affords instruction to 180 pupils, 
and 190 Jewish children attend the city school, 
which has a total of 420 pupils. "The charitable in- 
stitutions include a Jewish hospital, a dispensary, 
ete. According to the handbook of the govern- 
ment of Volhynia for 1904, Novgorod-Volhyusk has 
one synagogue and twenty-two houses of prayer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voshkhod, 1898, Nos. 11. 26 (with reference to 
the activity of the Zionists); 1899, No. 55. 

H. R. s RIEN 

, NOVOALEKSANDROVSK: Russian city in 

the government of Kovno. It has (1897) a total 

population of 6,870, of whom 4,277 are Jews. 

Among the latter are 445 artisans and 48 day-labor- 

ers; 60 pupils receive instruction in the Talmud 

Torah, 240 in the thirty hadarim, and 18 in the pri- 

vate Jewish school (opened 1897). Among the 

charitable institutions are a bikkur holim and a loan 
association for aiding poor Jews. There are in the 
town one synagogue and five houses of prayer. 

e. R. B. J. 


NOVOGRUDOK: Russian town in the govern- 
ment of Minsk. The first mention of Jews in con- 
nection with Novogrudok dates back to 1484, when 
King Casimir Jagellon leased the customs duties of 
the place to Ilia Moiseyevich, Rubim Sakovich, 
Avram Danilovich, and Eska Shelemovich, Jews of 
Troki. Novogrudok is next mentioned in two doc. 
uments of the year 1529. On Jan. 21 of that year 
the Jews there were made subject, with those of 
other Lithuanian towns, to the payment of a special 
military tax. On March 4, in the same year, King 
Sigismund ordered the way wode of Novogrudok to 
render all necessary aid to the farmer of taxes Mi- 
chael Jesofovich in the collection of customs duties 
throughout the waywodeship. Jno a document of 
Nov. 27, 1551, Novogrudok is mentioned among 
the cities which were exempted from the payment 
of the special tax called the “serebschizna.” In 
1559 the city authorities of Novogrudok were 
ordered by the king to place no obstacles in the way 
of the Jewish leaseholders Jacob Ikhelovieh of 
Brest-Litovsk and Nissan Khaimovich of Grodno 
in their work of collecting customs duties. By an 
edict dated Sept. 24, 1568, King Sigismund ordered 


"the Jews of Novogrudok to settle in the lower part 


of the town on the streets Wilna and Trumko on the 

farther side of the castle, and to cease erecting new 

buildings on the street Podlyaskaya. The Jews 
were not prompt to comply with the new regula- 
tions, for in the following year the burghers of 

Novogrudok complained to the king that the Jews 

had failed to remove from houses on the street 

Podlyaskaya. In response to this complaint the 

Jews were ordered to pay a fine of 1,600 ducats, and 

to remove from buildings on that street. In 1565 

the customs duties were farmed out to David 

Shmerlovich and his partners, all Jews of Brest- 

Litovsk. On July 20, 1576, King Stephen Bathori 

renewed the charter of privileges of the Novogru- 

dok Jews. Among the prominent merchants of 
the town at that time was Lazar Shmoilovich. 

The Jewish sources give but little information on 
the history of the Novogrudok community. The 
gravestones in theold cemetery have been weathered 
until the inscriptions are no longer legible. Of the 
older cemetery, on the north side of the city, all 
traces have disappeared. Novogrudok is mentioned 
in one of the responsa of Solomon Luria (d. 1975). 
The prosperity of the community has decreased 
since the last Polish revolution. Albert Harkavy, 
the Orientalist, besides other members of that fam- 
ily, was born at Novogrudok. The following 
rabbis, among others, officiated there during the 
nineteenth century: David ben Moses (1794-1891; 
author of * Galya Massekta,” responsa, halakic notes, 
and sermons, Wilna, 1848); Alexander Süsskind; 
Baruch Mordecai Lipschütz (author of “Berit 
Ya‘akob,” ete.; d. Shedlitz 1885). Novogrudok 
has a total population of 18,656, of whom 8,187 are 
Jews (1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Russito Yevreiski Avkhiv, vol. i., Nos. 4, 180; 
vol. ii., Nos. 104, 184, 196, 202, 222, 249, 268; Regesty i Nadpist; 
Ha-Zefirah, 1887, No. 280. 

J. G. L. 


H. R. 
NOVOKONSTANTINOV: Russian town in 


the government of Podolia; it has a population of 
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2 855, including 1,825 Jews. There are 240 Jewish 
artisans and 22 Jewish day-laborers. The nineteen 
hadarim give instruction to 310 pupils. There are 
three houses of prayer there: In the second Cos- 
sack war with Poland (1649) the Cossacks and 
Tatars, on their way to Zborov, burned a number of 
towns, among them Novokonstantinov, the Jews 
and Poles there being put to the sword. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty à Nadpisi, vol. i., No. 984, St. Peters- 

burg, 1599. 

H. R. B. d. 

NOVOMOSKOVSK: Russian city in the gov- 
ernment of Yekaterinoslav; it has à total popula- 
tion of 12,862, including 1,147 Jews. Among the 
latter are more than 900 Jewish artisans and day- 
laborers, but Jews form a very slight proportion of 
the factory employees. "The city has eight hadarim 
(10 pupils), a Jewish private school (20 pupils), and 
general schools (95 Jewish pupils). Ananti-Jewish 
riot occurred in Novomoskovsk in 1838, its imme- 
diate cause being a rumor that the Jews were rc- 
sponsible for a burglary in the local church. On 
Sept. 4 a mob destroyed almost all the Jewish 
houses; only three of them and the synagogue cs- 
caped destruction. After the rioters had been al- 
lowed to do all the mischief possible, Cossack troops 
appeared and arrested them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Pogrom v Novo Moskovskye, Ned. Ihr. 
Voskh. No. 36, 1883, 
H. R. S. J. 


NOVY-DVOR: Village in the district of Grodno. 
In the sixteenth century Novy-Dvor had a well-or- 
ganized Jewish community, some of whose members 
owned farms. Thereareseveral documents to show 
that the Jews of Novy-Dvorcamce in conflict, at times, 
With the local priests, particularly in connection 
with the administration of the oath which the Jews 
were required to take in legal suits. Thus in 1540 
the Jew Khatzka appealed from the decision of the 
priest Clement, who desired him to take the solemn 
oath in the synagogue, instead of the common oath, 
which, in the opinion of Khatzka, the case called 
for, From the course of the proceedings it appears 
that Khatzka’s son Simon was able to read the Rus- 
sian documents, and that the case was referred to 
Queen Bona because of the inability of the com- 
mon courts to reach a decision in the matter. A 
census of theinhabitants of Novy-Dvor taken in 1558 
shows that the Jews held considerable property on 
the streets Bazarnaya, Dvortzovaya, and Zhidov- 
skaya, much of the land being devoted to gardening. 
The Jewish population of Novy-Dvor in 1897 was 
900 in a total population of 1,282. 


pe Yeoreiskt Arkhiv, vol. i., Nos. 286, 
243, 282, 803; vol. ii., No. 270; Regesty à Nadpisi. 
H. R. G. D. R. 
NOVY ISRAEL: Name of a Jewish reformed 
religious party or sect, with tendencies toward 
Christianity, which arose in Odessa at the end of 
1881, and which was originated by Jacob Prelooker, 
a Russian Jewish school-teacher there. Prelooker’s 
ostensible purpose was “a reformed synagogue, a 
mitigation of the cleavage between Jew and Chris- 
tian, and a recognition of a common brotherhood in 
religion.” But he confessed that his secret inspira- 
tion was a desire to “unite a reformed synagogue 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


with the dissenters from the Greek Orthodox Church 
—the Molokans, Stundists, and Dukhobortzy.” His 
writings indicate that his aspirations were more 
political than religious and that at best he merely 
represented the vague radicalism which is a charac- 
teristic of the half-educated Russian mind. Pre- 
looker did not possess the learning and the depth of 
conviction which are indispensable to a successful 
leader of religious reformation. The “ New Israel” 
movement had but few adherents, even at the time 
when it was to some extent encouraged by the Rus- 
sian press and by the government, and before its 
true nature was discovered. But all traces of the 
new sect were lost long before Prelooker left Russia 
and settled in England (1890), where he occasionally 
lectured on such topics as women’s rights, religious 
philosophy, etc. 

Joseph Rabinovich sided with Prelooker in the 

controversy which the new sect aroused. The 
former, who stood at the head of a similar move- 
ment in Kishinef about the same time, went to Ger- 
many later and joined the Protestant Christian 
Church. This act, according to Prelooker, was 
characterized by Pobiedonostzeff, the procurator of 
the Holy Synod, as “ungrateful,” because Rabino- 
vich was expected to become a member of the Greek 
Orthodox Church as a result of the encouragement 
which he had received from the Russian govern- 
ment. Compare BIBLEITZY; GORDIN, JACOB; Ra- 
BINOVICH, JOSEPH; SECTS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: thea car Under the Czar and Queen Vic- 
toria, especially pp. 2 _ 150, London, 1895. For a list of 
Russian Writings in Prud to the new sect see Sistemati- 
cheski Ukazatel, St. Petersburg, 1892. 

P. Wr. 
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NUMBERS, BOOK OF: Fourth book of the 
Pentateuch. In the Septuagint version it bears the 
title ’Api@uoi; in the Vulgate, “Numeri,” from the 
command given by God, contained in the first chap- 
ter, to number the children of Israel. In Jewish 
literature it is known as * Be-Midbar”; the earlier 
rabbis called it “ Sefer Wa-Yedabber” ; in the Talmud 
its designation is * Homesh ha-Pekudim,” “the one- 
fifth part, which is called ‘Numbers’” (Sotah 86b; 
comp. Rashi ad loc.).—Biblical Data: The Maso- 
retic text contains 1,288 verses in 158 sections, of 
which 92 end at the end of a line (“petuhot” = 
*open") and 66 in the middle of a line (“setu- 
mot” = *closed?). It is further divided into ten 
weekly lessons (“ parashiyyot ") for the annual cycle, 
and into thirty-two weekly lessons (* sedarim ") for 
the triennial cycle. | 

The subject-matter of the book falls into three 
main groups. Ch. i.—x. 10 recount the things done 
and the laws given in the wilderness of Sinai; ch. 
x, li-xxvii. (with the exception of ch. xv. and xix.) 
are historical, recording the events that occurred 
during the wanderings of the children of Israel in 
the desert; ch. xxviii.-xxx vi. contain laws and ordi- 
nances promulg gated in the plains of Moab. The 
book covers a period of more than thirty-eight years, 
namely, from the first day of the second month of 
the second year after the Exodus (i. 1) to the latter 
part of the fortieth year (xxxiii. 99). 

Ch. i.: God orders Moses, in the wilderness of 
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Sinai, to take the number of those able to bear arms 
—of all the men “from twenty years old and up- 
ward,” the tribe of Levi being excepted, and to ap- 
point princes over each tribe. The result of the 
numbering is that 608,550 Israelites are found to be 
fit for military service. Moses is ordered to assign 
io the Levites exclusively the service of the Taber- 
nacle. 

Ch. ii.: God prescribes the formation of the camp 
around the Tabernacle, each tribe being distin- 
guished by its chosen banner. Judah, Issachar, and 
Zebulun encamp to the east of the Tabernacle; 
Reuben, Simeon, and Gad to the south; Ephraim 
and Manasseh to the west; and Dan, Asher, and 
Naphtali to the north. The same order is to be 
preserved on the march. 

Ch. iii.: Of Aaron's sons and of the death of Na- 
dab and Abihu. Moses is ordered to consecrate the 
Levites for the service of the Tabernacle in the place 
of the first-born sons, who hitherto had performed 
that service, The Levites are divided into three 
families, the Gershonites, the Kohathites, and the 
Merarites, each under a chief, and all headed by one 
prince, Eleazar, son of Aaron, "The Levites number 
22.000, counting every male a month old or upward. 
The Gershonites are placed to the west of the Taber- 
nacle, in charge of its woven articles; the Kohath- 
ites are placed to the south, in charge of the furni- 
ture and of the Ark of the Covenant; the Merarites, 
to the north, in charge of the heavier material; the 
number of the first-born males is 22,278, which 
number exceeds that of the Levites by 278; the ex- 
cess are ransomed for five shekels each, 

Ch. iv.: The numbering of those Levites who 
are suited for the service of the Tabernacle—those 
from thirty to fifty years of age—shows: Kohathites, 
2,750; Gershonites, 2,630; Merarites, 3,200; alto- 
gether, 8,580. How the Levites shall dispose of the 
material of the Tabernacle when preparing for a 
journey. 

Ch. v.-vi.: Ordinances and laws concerning lepers 
and other unclean persons who are excluded from the 
camp; concerning reparation for common sins; con- 
cerning an unfaithful wife, her trial by the priest, 
and her atonement; concerning the Nazarite, and the 
ceremony performed at the expiration of his vow; 
the formal blessing of the people. 

Ch. vii.: Theofferings of the princes of the twelve 
tribes at the dedication cf the altar. 

Ch. viii.: The lighting of the candlestick; the 
separation of the Levites and the ceremony of their 
consecration; their term of service—from twenty- 
five to fifty years of age. 

Ch. ix.: Deferred Passover sacrifices; the cloud 
which directed the halts and journeys of the 
Israelites. 

yh. x.: Moses is ordered to make two silver 
trumpets for convoking the congregation and an- 
nouncing the recommencement of a journey; the 
various occasions for the use of the trumpets; the 
first journey of the Israelites after the Tabernacle 
bad been constructed; Moses requests Hobab to be 
their leader. 

Ch. xi.: The people murmur against God and are 
punished by fire; Moses complains o£ the stubborn- 
ness of the Israelites and is ordered to choose sev- 


enty elders to assist him in the government of the 
people; account of Eldad and Medad, of the shower 
of quails, and of the epidemic at Kibroth-battaavah. 

Ch. xii: Miriam and Aaron slander Moses at 
Hazeroth, and Miriam is punished with leprosy for 
seven days, at the end of which the Israelites pro- 
cced to the wilderness of Paran. 

Ch. xiii.-xiv.: The spies and the outcome of their 
mission. 

Ch. xv.-xvi.: Ordinances to be observed in Ca- 
naan; different kinds of offerings; “hallah,” or the 
priest’s share of the dough; the atonement for in- 
voluntary sins; concerning the man found gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath-day; the law of fringes (see 
FRINGES); the rebellion and punishment of Korair 
and his 250 adherents. 

Ch. xvii.: Moses ordered to make plates to cover 
the altar with the two hundred and fifty censers 
left after the destruction of Korah's band. The 
children of Israc] murmur against Moses and Aaron, 
on account of the death of Korah’s men, and are 
stricken with the plague, 14,700 perishing; Aaron's 
rod. 

Ch. xviil.-xXix.: Aaron and his family are declared 
by God to be responsible for any iniquity committed 
in connection with the sanctuary. "The Levites are 
again appointed to help him in the keeping of the 
Tabernacle. Concerning the priestly portions and 
the tithes given the Levites. The Levites are or- 
dered to surrender to the priests a part of the tithes. 
taken by them. The law of the red heifer. 

Ch. xx.: After Miriam's death at Kadesh, the 
Israelites blame Moses for the lack of water. Moses, 
ordered by God to speak to the rock, disobeys by 
striking it, and is punished by the announcement 
that he shall not enter Canaan. The King of Edom 
refuses permission to the Israclites to pass through 
his land. Aaron’s death on Mount Hor. 

Ch. xxi.: Defeat of King Arad the Canaanite by 
the Israelites. The Israelites bitten by serpents for 
speaking against God and Moses. The brazen ser- 
pent. 'The wanderings of the Israelites prior to 
reaching the valley of Moab. Battles with and de- 
feat of Sihon and Og. 

Ch. xxii.-xxiv.: Episode of BALAK and BALAAM, 

Ch. xxv.: The Israelites encamped at Shittim 
commit abominations with the daughters of Moab 
and join Baal-peor. A plague carries off 24,000 
Israelites. Phinehas slays Zimri. 

Ch. xxvi.: The new census, taken just before the 
entry into the land of Canaan, gives the total num- 
ber of males from twenty years and upward as 601,- 
730, the number of the Levites from a month old 
and upward as 28,000. The land shall be divided 
by lot. 

Ch. xxvii.: The daughters of Zelophehad, their 
father having no sons, share in the allotment. 
Moses is ordered to appoint Joshua as his successor. 

Ch. xxviii.-xxix.: Prescriptions for the observ- 
ance of the feasts, and the offerings for different 
occasions: every day; the Sabbath: the first day of 
the month; the seven days of the Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread; the day of first-fruits; the day of the 
trumpets; the Day of Atonement; the seven days 
of the Feast of Tabernacles; the day of solemn 
assembly. 
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Ch. xxx.: Laws concerning vows of men and of 
married and unmarried women. 

Ch. xxxi.: The conquest of Midian by the Israel- 
ites. 

Ch. xxxii.: The Reubenites and the Gadites re- 
quest Moses to assign them the land east of the Jor- 
dan. After their promise to go before the army to 
help in the conquest of the land west of the Jordan, 
Moses grants their request. The land east of the 
Jordan is divided among the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh. The cities built by 
these tribes. 

Ch. xxxiii.: Enumeration of the stations at which 
the Israelites halted during their forty years’ wan- 
derings in the wilderness. While in the plains of 


Moab the Israelites are told that, after crossing the . 


Jordan, they should expel the Canaanites and des- 
troy their idols. 

Ch. xxxiv.: The boundaries of the land of which 
the Israelites are about to take possession. The 
land is to be divided among the tribes under the 
superintendence of Eleazar, Joshua, and twelve 
princes, one of each tribe. 

Ch. xxxv.-xxxvl.: The forty-eight cities assigned 
to the Levites, and the six cities of refuge. Laws 
concerning murder and the cities of refuge, and 
female inheritance. 

E, G. II. ..M. SEL. 
——Critical View: There is abundant evidence 
that the Book of Numbers was not written by 
Moses, and that it was not contemporary with the 
events which it describes. Throughout Moses is 
referred toin the third person, and in one passage 
(xii. 3) in terms which have long been felt to pre- 
clude Mosaic authorship. One passage only, 
namely, xxxiii. 2, lays claim to the authorship of 
Moses; but this is so closely related to others which 
are clearly later than Moses, and, indeed, the latest 
in the Pentateuch, that it is evident he did not 
write it. It has been abundantly demonstrated that 
the same great sources, J, E, and P, which fur- 
nished material for the other books of the Hexa- 
teuch, furnished the material for Numbers also. 
Even D appears in one passage. 

There is no unity of thought or of material in 
Numbers, Its material may be most conveniently 
grouped geographically, under which arrangement 
the following three divisions are obtained: (1) ch. 
i.-x. 10, which treat of the camp at Sinai; (2) ch. x. 
il-xix., which contain accounts of wanderings; and 
(3) eh. xx.-xxxvi., the scene of which is the plains 
of Moab. 

Ch. ix. 10: The first section of the book 
covers the last nineteen days of the encampment at 
Sinai, The material all comes from P; but it is not 
all from one hand. Ch. i. 1, 16, 54 is from Ps, the 
author of the priestly * Grundschrift,? who recorded 
the command to number Israel, and briefly told how 
it was accomplished. Verses 17 to 58 givethe tribes 
in a different order from the preceding, and are 
from the hand of a priestly expander or supple- 
menter, P», Ch. iL, which gives the plan of en- 
campment, has still a different order for the tribes, 
so that Judah assumes the first place. It is gener- 
ally agreed that this comes from the hand of a still 
later priestly supplementer. Ch. iii. contains the 
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account of the choice of the tribe of Levi instead of 
all the first-born of the {sraelites. This main narra- 
tive from Ps (verses 5-22, 27, 28, 83, 84, 39, 44, 45) 
has been supplemented by P* (verses 1-4, 28-20, 
29-82, 85-38, 40-43, 46-51), with the position of their 
encampment and some other matters. Ch. iv., a 
fresh census of adult Levites with a statement of 
their duties, contains (verse 11) a reference to the 
golden altar, of which there is an account in Ex. 
xxx., a supplementary chapter. This is, therefore, 
from Ps. In all these passages from P> there are seen 
great elaboration of style and much repetition. 

Ch. v., concerning the ordeal provided for a wife 
suspected of infidelity, comes from a priestly writer 
possibly older than Ps, whom Carpenter and Har- 
ford-Battersby, because he writes as a teacher, des- 
ignate as Pt. "The law in its present form com- 
bines two older laws, according to one of which the 
proof of the woman's guilt is presupposed, while 
the other regarded it as indeterminate and provided 
an ordeal to ascertain the truth. For details com- 
pare Stade in his “ Zeitschrift," 1895, pp. 166 ef seq. ; 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, “ Hexateuch," ii. 
192; and Baentsch in Nowack’s “Hand-Kommen- 

tar,” ad loe. Ch. vi., on the law of 


Amplifica- vows, is from the same source as ch. 
tion of v., namely, Pt. The benediction at 
Older the end (verses 22 to 27) is from a sup- 
Laws. plementary source. Ch. vii, relating 


to the gifts of the princes of the dif- 
ferent tribes, is dated the day Moses tinished setting 
up the Tabernacle, and accordingly follows imme- 
diately on Ex. xl It is regarded as one of the 
latest amplifications of Ps. One verse (89) is from 
Pe, Ch. viii., the ceremonial cleansing of the Le- 
vites, is from P5, but it consists of two strata, 1-15a 
and 15b-26. These cover much the same ground, 
15b-26 being later than the other. Ch. ix., on the 
regulations of the delayed Passover, is likewise from 
Ps, Ch. x. 1-8 recounts the signals for journey- 
ing. Itis from Ps. Verses 9 and 10 contain regu- 
lations concerning the blowing of trumpets in war 
and as a memorial It bears the characteristic 
marks of the Holiness Code, P^, 

Ch. x. 11-xix.: In the second division of Num- 
bers the sources are more complex, J, E, and P 
being each represented. It is by no means possible 
to separate the three strands with certainty. Ch. 
x. 11-26, describing the departure from Sinai, con- 
tains first (verses 11-12) Pe’s statement of the de- 


parture. This has been amplified (verses 13-28, 34) 
by Ps. In verses 29-38, 35, and 36 the J narrative, 


which was interrupted at Ex. xxxiv. 28, is resumed. 
As in the J narratives elsewhere, Moses’ father-in- 
law, who accompanies the Israelites on their way, 
is called Hobab. Ch. xi. 1-3, narrating the Taberah 
incident, is plausibly attributed to E because marks 
of J are wanting and because E elsewhere ascribes 
a similar function to prayer (xxi. 7 and Gen. xx. 
7, 1%). The story of the quails (xi. 4-15, 18-248, 
31-35; xii. 16) is clearly from J: the style, lan- 
guage, and point of view are his. On the other 
hand, xi. 16, 17, 24b-80, and xii. 1-15 are, by their 
conception of the tent of meeting as apart from 
the eamp, shown to be from E. 

Ch. xiii.-xiv., describing the sending out of the 
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‘spies, is very complex. J, E, and P are all repre- 
‘sented in thestory. The following analysis is tenta- 
tive only: To P belong xiii. 1-17a, 21b, 25, 26a, 82; 
xiv. 1a, 2, 5-7, 9a, 10, 26-30, 32-39a. According to 
P, Caleb, Joshua, and ten others went through the 
land to Rehob in the neighborhood of Lebanon; 
they reported the people to be of great stature; the 

congregation murmured; and forty 
"Complexity years of wandering were announced. 
of Sources. From J come xiii. 17b, 18b, 19, 22, 

97a, 28, 80, 81; xiv. 1c, 8, 8, 9b, 11-17, 
19-94, 81, 41-45. According to J, Caleb and other 
‘spies go up to the “negeb” (A. V. “south”), and 
reach Hebron; they report that the children of 
Anak are there; the people weep with fear; only 
Caleb and the little ones are, accordingly, to see the 
promised land; the presumptuous attempt of the 
people to go up is defeated. To E belong xiii. 17c, 
18a, 18c, 20, 21a, 28, 24, 26b, 97b, 29, 33; xiv. 1b, 4, 
'95, 89b, 40. The beginning of E's account may be 
found underlying Deut. i. 22-25. He describes the 
‘despatch of twelve men, who reach the valley of 
Esheol, cut down some fruit, and take it back to 
Kadesh, with a report that numerous Nephilim 
are in the country; the people cry unto the Lord 
and are directed to march by way of the Red 
Sea, but they propose to enter the land direct 
instead. 

Ch. xv., on the general law of oblation and on a law 
concerning fringes on garments, is from Pt, though 
Ps has interpolated verses 32 to 36, which refer to 
the man found gathering sticks on the Sabbath. 
Ch. xvi. is composite: an account by J of how a 
Judean headed a rebellion against Moses, an E ac- 
count of the rebellion of two sons of Reuben, and a 
Pz account of how anumber of Israelites murmured 
against Moses and Aaron have been combined and 
transformed by Ps into the attempt of Levites 
headed by Korah to obtain the priesthood. To J 
belong verses 1d, 13, 14a, 15, 26b, 270-81, 88a; to 
E, 1c, 12, 14b, 25, 27b, 32a, 83b, 34; to Ps, la, 2b-7, 
18-24, 26a, 27a, 85, 41-50; and to Ps, 1b, 8-11, 16, 
17, 82b, 33c, and 86-40. Ch. xvii, on the budding 
of Aaron's rod, and ch. xviii., on the responsibilities 
‘and perquisites of the priests, are from the main 
priestly narrative, Pf. Ch. xix. contains regula- 
tions for the purification of those who have touched 
‘the dead. Verses 1 to 18, on the ceremonial of the 
Ted heifer, is tentatively assigned to Ps; the paral- 
lel Jaw in verses 14 to 22 is connected by its title 
with Pt. 

Ch. xx.-xxxvi.: Inthe third section of the book, 
ch. xx. 1-13, narrating the strife at Meribah, is 
mainly derived from Ps, but thereference to Miriam 
(1b) seems to be taken from E, while 3a, 5, and 8b 
are fragments of a J account in which Aaron was 
not mentioned. Verses 14 to 22a, the refusal of 
Edom to allow Israel to pass through his territory, 
‘is combined from J and E. E furnished verses 14- 
18, 21a, and 22a; J, 19, 20, and 21b. Verses 22b 
to 29, describing the death of Aaron, is clearly 
from Pe. 

Ch. xxi.isa JE narrative. J supplied verses 1-3 
(the devotion of Hormah), 16-20 (the journey from 
Hormah to Pisgah), and 24b-32 (the conquest of 
-Heshbon and Jazer); E supplied 4b-9 (the origin of 


the brazen serpent), 11b-15 (the journey to the 
Arnon), 21-24a (the conquest of Heshbon), Verses 
4a, 10, and Ila are a part of P's itinerary, as is 
NATE Sh, 

The story of Balaam (xxii. 2-xxiv.) has been woven 
together from J and E. The J sections are xxii, 
3b-5a, 5c-7, 11, 17, 18, 22-86a, 97b, 89; xxiii, 98; 
xxiv. 1-25. Thesesections describe Moab's distress, 
and the sending of elders of Midian to Balaam, ap- 
parently in the land of Ammon (emended text noy 
instead of y in xxii. 90). YHWH appears to him 
by the way, and the ass speaks; Dalaam does not 
practise enchantment, but speaks under the influ- 

ence of the spirit of God, To E be- 
Antiquity long xxii. 2, 5b, 8-10, 12-16, 19-21, 


of Poems 36b, 37a, 88, 40, 41; xxiii. 1-27, 99, 
in Ch. This narrative describes Moab's fear, 
xxiii., and the sending of her princes to 
xxiv. Pethor in the east to summon Balaam. 


Elohim bids Dalaam go with them, 
aud he speaks the word that Elohim puts in his 
mouth. The poems in xxiii. and xxiv. are prob- 
ably still older than J and E. 

In ch. xxv. it is thought that 1b, 2, 8b, and 4, 
which narrate whoredom with the daughters of 
Moab, are from J; verses la, 3a, and 5 are an E 
account of Israel's worship of Baal-peor and its 
punishment; verses 6 to 15 preserve a kindred ac- 
count by Ps of a Hebrew's marriage with a Midian- 
itish woman and its punishment. Ps has supple- 


' mented this (verses 16, 17) by a command to vex 


the Midianites. Ch. xxvi., a second census of the 
Hebrews, is so repetitious that it is clearly froma 
priestly supplementer. Ch. xxvii. 1-11, concerning 
the inheritance of daughters when male issue is 
wanting, is from a similar source. This is also true 
of verses 12 to 14, which once introduced at this 
point the P account of the death of Moses that is now 
found at Deut. xxxiv. 1. Ch. xxvii. 15-23, on the 
selection of Joshua to lead Israel, is a part of the 
original priestly narrative of Ps. Ch. xxviii.-xxx vi. 
are, with the exception of xxxii. 89-42 (a part of J's 
itinerary), from the various priestly supplementers, 
P» Ch. xxviii. and xxix. contain late regulations 
for the feasts, differing materially from the P regula- 
tions in Lev. xxiii. The reasons which lead critics 
to assign the treatment of vows in ch. xxx., the 
itinerary in xxxiii. 1 e£ seq., and other parts of this 
material to P* are the elaborate and repetitious 
style, and various modifications of earlier priestly 
material. For details the reader is referred to such 
works as those mentioned in the bibliography below. 
It is clear from a careful examination of the ma- 
terial, when it is grouped as in the above analysis, 
that the Book of Numbers is a part of the same lit- 
erary process which produced the Pentateuch. A 
trace of D (R3) appears in ch. xiv. 18; so that all 
four strata of the Pentateuch are present. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kuenen, The Hexateuch, 1886; Bacon, The 
Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 1891; Carpenter and G. 
Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch, 1900; Baentsch, Fro- 
dus-Leviticus-Numeri, in Nowack’s Handkommentar, 


1908; G. Buchanan Gray. Numbers, in the International 


Critical Commentary, 1903. 
E. C. G. À. B. 
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NUMBERS AND NUMERALS: The letters 
cf the alphabet were used as numerical symbols as 
early as the Maccabean period (comp. NUMISMATICS). 
Whether such a usage was known in earlier times 
also, whether there existed in Israel, as among 
kindred nations, special signs for figures, or whether 

numerical notation was entirely un- 
Numerical known, can not be decided by direct 
Notation. proof. That there were no numer- 

ical signs atallishardly possible. The 
necessities of daily life require such signs, and the 
example of surrounding nations could not but have 
suggested their introduction. For an assumption 
that there were special signs there is no basis. It 
must, therefore, be assumed that the numerical 
value of the alphabet was known in earlier times. 
The fact that figures are not found in the Bible nor 
in the Siloam inscription, nor on the Moabite Stone, 
would not militate against such an assumption. In 
monumental inscriptions the use of figures might 
have been avoided for various reasons, while the 
earlier use of figures in the Bible is rather probable, 
since the discrepancies in numbers which now exist 
can thus be best explained. Other considerations 
strengthen such a hypothesis (comp. GEMATRIA). 

The use of alphabeticalsigns was doubtlessly prac- 
tically the same as in the Talmud, where numbers 


higher than 400 are formed by composition, as p'n 
(for 500), p"nn (for 900), etc. Such a way of form- 


ing higher numbers could not in the end be found 
other than clumsy, and, therefore, the Masorites in- 
troduced the use of the final letters for indicating 
500, 600, 700, 800, and 900 respectively; to indicate 
the thousands the letters representing the corre- 
sponding number of units was used. In writing 
any numerical combination, since the thousands were 
written before and the units were written after the 
hundreds and tens (the latter letters of the alphabet), 
they were easily distinguishable. About 800 c.r. the 
Jewish scholar Mashallah introduced into the Moham- 
medan world the use of the so-called Arabic figures 
(see Harkavy's note to the Hebrew transl. of Grütz's 
* Gesch.? jii. 213), which since then have occasionally 
been used in Hebrew literature also (Oppenheim, in 
* Monatsschrift," xiii. 231, 462; xv. 254, 376). 

The Hebrew system of counting is, like that of 
all the Semites and like the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
svstem, the decimal, which is a later development 
of a more original quintal system based on the fin- 
gers of one hand (L. Reinisch, “Das Zalwort Vier 

und Neun in den Chamitischen-Semi- 
System of tischen Sprachen"). The blending of 
Numbers. the Semitic decimal system with the 
Sumerian sexagesimal is found in ear- 
liest Babylonian times. Butin course of time the 
decimal system prevailed. A trace of the sexages- 
imal system may still be found in the use of the 
number sixty (see below). The use of the fingers 
for numbering occurs in traditional literature (see 
Yoma 22a, b). In Talmud and Midrash numbers 
are sometimes formed by subtraction, as in Latin, 
French, etc.—for example 100 — 9 — 98 (Lam. R. 
ii. 12), 50 — 1 = 49 (Levias, “Aramaic Grammar,” 
€ 141)—the reason for which is not clear. 

At an early time in the history of man certain 

numbers were regarded as having a sacred signiti- 


| 


. by many allegorists. 


cance or were used with symbolical force, the origin 
of their symbolism lying in their connection with 
primitive ideasabout nature and God. Such a use 
of numbers is found also in the Bible, although the 

Biblical authors were hardly conscious. 
Symbolism of their origin. In later Jewish liter- 


of Num- ature, however, with Pythagorean doc- 
bers. trines was introduced the use of num- 


bers as symbols, based on their math- 
ematical qualities. The most prominent exponent 
of the latter custom is R. Abraham ibn Ezra. In 
cabalistic literature both systems are used. The 
rhetorical or stylistic use of numbers is largely due 
to an obsolete symbolism. Even numbers were 
thought to be unlucky (Pes. 110a). Attempts to 
find in Biblical numbers references to ideas were 
made by Aristobulus and Philo, and since their time 
Nevertheless, a distinct con- 
nection between any given number and a certain 
idea can not be proved. Among the “thirty-two 
rules? of the son of R. Jose the Galilean, two refer 
to numbers—one to gematria, the other, the twenty- 
seventh, to the symbolism of numbers (see Bacher, 
“Tannaitische Terminologie," s.v. 433). According 
to this hermeneutic canon, any number may be ex- 
plained as corresponding to (4335, ?.e., *symboli- 
zing”) another equal number or sum of numbers. 


Thus, the “40 days” in Num. xiii. 25 correspond to 
the “40 years” in čb. xiv. 34; and the number 36 in 


II Chron. xvi. 1 corresponds to three things in con- 
nection with which the same number of years is 
mentioned (Bacher, 7.o.). 

The following numbers occur in Hebrew litera- 
ture either as symbols cr as round numbers: 

Two: Used in the sense of “a few” in Num. ix. 
29; I Sam. xi. 11; Hos. vi. 2; Ned. 66b (comp. the 
Talmudic rule, paw DA Vw). 

Three: The sacredness of this number is proba- 
bly due to the fact that primitive man divided the 
universe into three regions—heaven, earth, and wa- 
ter, respectively represented in Babylonian myth- 
ology by the divinities Anu, Bel, and Ea. Its 
sacred or symbolical use may be illustrated by such 
passages as I Kings xvii. 21; I Chron. xxi. 12; Dan. 
vi. 10. Its rhetorical use for a smal! total is illus- 
trated in Gen. xxx. 36; xl. 10, 19; xlii. 17; Ex. ii. 2, 
iii. 18, and in Pes. 62b and Yer. Ta'an.iv. 8. Multi- 
ples of three are similarly used: nine, in Yer. 'Ta'an. 
iv. 8; twenty-one, in Ethiopic Enoch, ]xix. 2; 
thirty, in Slavonic Enoch, xxxvi. 1; thirty-six, 
in Ethiopic Enoch, xc. 1; three hundred, in Sotah 
94a ; Pes. 62b; Hul. 59b, 90b; Yer. Sanh. vii. 19; Yer. 
Ta/an. iv. 8; nine hundred, in Yer. Sanh. vii. 19. 

Three and one-half: Represents, according to 
Gunkel (*Schópfung und Chaos," pp. 909 e£ seq.), 
the three and one-half months from the middle of 
Kisiew to the end of Adar—from the winter solstice 
to the festival of Marduk, the period of the suprem- 
acy of Tiamat. The number occurs in Dan. vii. 29, 
ix. 97, and xii. 7 (Hebr.). In traditional literature 
three and one-half as a half of seven is frequently 
used asa round number; see Midrash to Proverbs 
(ed. Buber, p. 48, note np). 

Four: Sacred as the number of the four cardinal 
points of the compass; denotes completeness and 
sufliciency. In cabalistic literature its sacredness is 
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nhanced by the fact that the 'Tetragrammaton con- 
ains four letters. The number is found in Gen. ii. 
e; Judges xi. 40; Jer, xv. 8; Ezek. xiv. 21; Zech. i. 
9: Neh. vi. 4; etc, The multiples of four used are 
twenty-eight (in the measurement of the curtains 
of the Tabernacle) and forty and its multiples. 

Seven: The most sacred number. The origin of 
ng sacredness is found by some in its factors three 
and four; by others, in its correspondence to the 
number of the planets; while others assert that it 
arose from a sacred six by the addition of one. In 
Judaism its sacredness was enhanced by the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath. The number occurs in the 
seven days of Creation, the institution of the seventh 
year of release, the forty-nine years between the jubi- 
lees, the seven altars, the seven lamps, the sprinkling 
of the blood seven times, etc. (Gen. vii. 2 et seg., xxi. 
98-30; I Kings xviii. 49; Deut. xvi. 9; Ezek. xl. 
99. xli. 8; et al). Quite frequently it is met 
with in Apocryphal literature (Ethiopic Enoch, 
xxi. 2-6, Ixxiii. 5-8; Slavonic Enoch, ili.-xx., xxvii. 
3, xli. 1; e£ al.); in Talmud and Midrash (Pes. 54a; 
Sotah 10b; e£ al.; comp. Lampronti, “Pahad Yiz- 
hak,” s.v. nyaw). The multiple fourteen occurs in 
Proverbs Rabbah (ed. Buber, p. 92). 

Ten: Had a symbolical character in part because 
it is the basis of the decimal system, and in part 
because it is the sum of three and seven. Its sim- 
plest use is as a round number (Gen. xxiv. 10, 22; 
Josh. xxii. 14; Judges xvii. 10; et al.; comp. Lam- 
pronti, l.e. s.v. AIwy). A more sacred use is found 
in the ritual (Ex. xxvi. 1, 16; Num. vii., xxviii., 
xxix. ; I Kings vi., vii.; Ezek. xlv.; II Chron. iv.). 
Because of this sacred character “ten” is used in 
apocalyptic symbolism (Dan. vii. 7, 20, 24). 

Multiples of ten are used as round numbers: one 
hundred and two hundred, in Pes. 64b; et al. ; 
one thousand, in Hul. 97b; Ned. 50b; Yer. 
Ta‘an. iv. 8; ten thousand and two hundred 
thousand, in Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 8; one million, in 
Yoma 39b. 

Twelve: Derived its sacred character from the 
fact that it is the product of three and four and is 
the number of the months of the year. There are 
twelve tribes of Isracland the same number of tribes 
of Ishmael (Gen. xvii. 20, xxv. 16). The number of 
many representative men and things was made 
twelve to accord with the number of the tribes (Ex. 
xxiv. 4; Num. xvii. 2,6; Josh. iv.; e£ al.). The 
number twelve for these reasons entered into Hebrew 
ritual (comp. Ex. xv. 97; Num. xxxiii. 9; Lev. 
xxiv. b; Jer. lii. 20 et seg.; Ezek. xliii. 16). As a 
round number, twelve occurs both in Biblical (II 
Sam. ii. 15; I Kings x. 20) and in post-Diblical lit- 
erature (see the list of references given by Zunz, 
* Literaturgesch.? p. 601; comp. also Yoma 75b, 77b; 
Taʻan. 25a; M. K. 24a; Hul. 95). 

The multiple twenty-four occurs in Lam. R. i. 
2; twenty-four millions, in Ned. 50b. 

Twenty-two: Used as a round number in later 
literature (Gen. R. Ixxiii.; Midr. Shemuel xx.), 
deriving its significance from the fact that it is 
the number of the letters in the alphabet (comp. 
Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." ii. 29%), 

Forty: Stands in the Bible for a generation (¢.7., 
the forty years of wandering in the desert), hence 
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for any period of time the exact duration of which 
is unknown (comp. Gen. vii. 4, 12, 17; viii. 6; Ex. 
xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix. 9, 11, 18; x. 10; I 
Sam. xvii. 16; I Kings xix. 8; Jonah iii 4) In 
later literature forty is commonly used as a round 
number (comp. Git. 39b, 40a; Sotah 34a; Yer. 
Ta'an. iv. 8; etal). The multiple eighty is found 
in Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 8; four hundred, in Hul. 59b 
and Bek. 31a; four hundred and eighty, in I 
Kings vi. 1 and Yer. Meg. iii. 1; eighty thou- 
sand, in Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 8. 

Sixty: The larger unit of the sexagesimal sys- 
tem; used to express an indefinitely larger number 
(comp. Cant. iii. 7, vi. 8). In Talmudic literature it is 
frequently used as a round number (comp. Ber. 91b; 
Pes. 94a; B. K. 92a; B. M. 30b, 107b; Ta‘an. 10a; 
Ned. 89b; Midr. Teh. xli. ; Lev. R. xxxiv.; etc.). In 
the Halakah a thing ritually unfit becomes fit when 
mixed with something sixty times its own amount. 

Seventy : Has a sacred or symbolical significance 
because it is made up of the factors seven and ten 
(comp. Ex. xv. 27; xxiv. 1, 9; Num. xi. 94 et seq. ; 
Gen. xlvi. 97; Ex.i.1; Deut. x. 22; Jer. xii. 11; 
Dan. ix. 24 ef seg.). For later Jewish usage com- 
pare S. Krauss in Stade’s “ Zeitschrift," xix. 1-14, xx. 
38-48, and Steinschneider in “Z. D. M. G.” iv. 145- 
170; lvii. 474-507, where he deals also with the 
number seventy-two. 

Sixty Myriads: Used in later literature to ex- 
press a very large but indefinite number. It derives 
its significance from the number of Israelites that 
went out from Egypt (comp. Lam. R. ii. 13; Deut. 
R. i. 17; etc.). The multiple one hundred and 
twenty myriads occurs in Lam. R. /.c. 

The tendency to indicate somewhat more ex- 
actly an undetermined number of objects led 
to the use of two definite numbers instead of one 
indefinite expression. The smaller numbers are 
paired in this way in the following passages: one 
or two: Deut. xxxii. 80; Jer. iii. 14; Ps. lxii. 11; 
Job xxxiii. 14, xl. 5; two or three: II Kings ix. 
32: Isa. xvii. 6; Amos iv. 8; Job xxxiii. 29; Ecclus. 
(Sirach) xxiii. 16, xxvi. 19, 1. 25; three or four: 

Jer. xxvi. 8; Amos i. 8, ii. 6; Prov. 


Ascending xxx. 15, 18, 21, 29; Ecclus. (Sirach) 
Enumera- xxvi. 5; four or five: Isa. xvii. 6; 


five or six: II Kings xiii. 19; six or 
seven: Prov. vi. 16; Job v. 19; seven 
or eight: Micah v. 5; Eccl. xi 2. In all these in- 
stances the use of a second number calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the first number is merely ap- 
proximate; hence such an arrangement of numbers 
is employed in the so-called * middah,” a kind of rid- 
dle (Prov. vi. 16-19, xxx. 15 et seg. ; Ecclus. [Sirach] 
xxiii. 10; xxv. ; xxvi, 5 et seq., 19; 1. 25 et seq.). 

As an aid to the memory, the ancients frequently 
grouped themes of traditional law or of haggadah ac- 
cording to numbers; see, for instance, Abot v., 

where various subjects in which the 

Numerical number ten is prominent are grouped 

Grouping. together. Such groupsare found fre- 

quently in Talmud and Midrash. The 

entire contents of some books were at times arranged 

in numerical groups, as in the “Pirke de Rabbenu 

ha-Kadosh ” and, probably, in the “ Forty-nine Mid- 
dot de-R. Nathan,” a work now lost. 


tion. 


Numenius. 
Numismatics 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible: Cheyne and Black, 
Encye. Bibl.; Schwab, Répertoire, Index, s.v. Nombres Bi- 
bliques. On the synthetic division of numbers in poetry, see I. 
Goldziher in J. Q. R. xiv. 728; on " friendly numbers," see 
Steinschneider in Z. D. M. G., and Grünhut in R. E. J. 
XXXİX. 810. On Ibn Ezra’s symbolism of numbers, see Olitzky, 
Zahlensymbolilk des Abraham Ibn Esra in Hildesheüner's 
Jubelschrift, pp. 99-120, and Rosin in Monatsschrift, xlii. 
156, xliii. 80 et seq. 

E. C. C. L. 

NUMENIUS: Son of Antiochus. Together 
with Antipater, son of Jason, he was sent to Sparta 
and Home, first by Jonathan Maecabeus (I Macc. 
xii 16; Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii, 5, 89) and then by 
Simon (I Macc. xv. 15-24), returning with decrees 
the text of which is still preserved. A similar sena- 
tus consultum, likewise obtained by Numenius, is 
dated by Josephus (e. xiv. 8, § 5) under Hyrcanus 
IL; it doubtless refers to the same events. The 
historical accuracy of these accounts and the au- 
thenticity of the pro-Jewish decrees depend upon 
the value assigned to the original documents quoted 
by Josephus. 

It is important to note that in 139 mn.c., when 
Numenius went on his second journey to Rome, 
a Jewish propaganda was, according to Valerius 
Maximus (i. 8, § 2), begun in that city, for Jewish 

. 9 - LJ 
proselytizers were expelled from Rome at that time. 

G. BS. Km. 


NUMISMATICS: The study of Jewish coin- 
age, strictly speaking, begins with the Maccabean 
period. Someinformation, however, concerning the 
use of money, or substitutes for money, among the 
Jews previous to the creation of a coinage of their 
own may be here given. The invention of coined 
money, ascribed to the kings of Lydia, is not earlier 

by more than a century (if so much) 
No Coins than the fall of the kingdom of Judah 
Before Mac- (5873.¢.). In the interim the new in- 
cabeans. vention had not spread even to Pho- 
nicia, much less to the interior of 
Asia. Nocredence whatever can therefore be placed 
in late Jewish stories mentioning coins of Abraham, 
Joshua, or David, or even Mordecai (Ber. R. xxxix. ; 
B. K. 97a). Such passages in Scripture as seem to 
point to the use of coined money during that pe- 
riod are either interpolated or late. A notable in- 
stance of anachronism occurs in I Chron. xxix. 7, 
where among the offerings of the chiefs of Isracl in 
the time of King David are mentioned 10,000 gold 
" adarkonim ” or daries, coins which were not struck 
before the time of King Darius L, z.e., more than 
400 years after David. 

When, after the conquest of Canaan, the He- 
brews had settled down as an agricultural people, 
they readily adopted those mediums of exchange 
which they had found in use among the conquered 
races of the Holy Land, namely, gold, silver, and 
brass. The fact that these metals were used in an- 

cient times for this purpose in Pales- 

Payments tine is proved beyond doubt by the 

by Weight. tribute lists of Thothmes III. at Thebes 

and by the official correspondence bo- 

tween the King of Egypt and his Syrian vassals 
found at Tell el-Amarna. 

Of the three precious metals, silver seems to have 
been by far the most commonly employed; to such 
an extent indeed that its name "kesef" was used 
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for money generally (Ex. xxi. 11). It was told by 
weight; therefore, the use of the balance and stone 
weights was inevitable in all important transactions. 
Under what shape the precious metal circulated. 
whether in bars or ingots as in Babylonia, or in 
rings as in Eeypt—is a matter of doubt. The Sys- 
tem of weights, if not the Weights themselves, wag 
at any rate of Babylonian origin. It was the sexa. 
gesimal system, which the pre-Hebraic Canaanites 
had borrowed from Babylon along with the Baby- 
lonic script. The three units of this system were 
the “kikkar” or talent, the “maneh” or mina, and 
the shekel or “siclus.” A talent was worth 60 
minas; a mina, 60 shekels; therefore the talent 
equaled 3,600 shekels. Itis to be noted that “ming” 
occurs rarely, if ever, in the pre-exilic writings, 
the only passage in which it appears being I 
Kings x. 17, which mentions (under Solomon) gold 
shields of 3 minas apiece. On the other hand, sums 
expressed in shekels, especially in multiples of 10 
shekels (20, 50, 600, etc.), are extremely common; 
and even the word “shekel” is often omitted; that 
is to say, it must be understood from the context. 
Tho inference is that there circulated large quanti- 
ties of ingots or rings of silver, weighing either 1 
shekel, or a round number of shekels, or a fraction 
of a shekel (I Sam. ix. 8); but it is to be feared that 
in Several passages of this kind the original read- 
ing has been tampered with in a period when the 
coin which was known as the shekel was in common 
uso. 

As to the exact weight of the shekel, mina, and 
talent in pre-exilic times, and whether or not differ- 
ent standards were used for gold and for silver— 
these and similar questions are dealt with in the 
article WEIGHTS AND Measures. Here it seems 
sufficient to note that the heaviest stone Weights 
found in Nineveh point to a trade or heavy kikkar 
of about 60 kilograms, and, hence, a mina of 1 

kilogram and a shekel of about 10.80 
Weight of grams (260 grains) There was also à 
Shekel. series of weights having exactly half 
the value.of these, the existence of 
which can be traced up to the time of King Gudea 
(about 2500 n.c.) But the Phenician standard, 
known from later coins, coincided with neither of 
these, giving a shekel of 224 grains, or 14.51 grams; 
and it is an open question whether the Hebrew Sys- 
tem of weights before the Exile conformed to the 
Babylonian or to the Phenician scale. 

After the Babylonian captivity the scale of 
weights was slightly modified in accordance with a 
new system, which perhaps had originated in Baby- 
lonia, but at any rate was in common use among 
various nations (Greeks, Persians, Phenicians). 
This system is a combination of the older purely 
sexagesimai (Babylonian) and the purely decimal 
(Egyptian) systems. It is prescribed in Ezck. xlv. 
12 (Greek text) and implied by Ex. xxxviii. 
29-206, that the talent shall be reckoned as formerly 
at 60 minas, but the mina at 50 shekels only; there- 
fore, 83,000 shekels, not 3,600, equaled a talent. 
The shekel itself was divided into halves (“beka‘”; 
Gen. xxiv. 22; Ex. xxxviii. 96), quarters, and 
twentieths (Ezek. Lc), called “gerahs” or grains 
(“obols” as the Greek version renders the word); 
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this last division was seemingly a new one. In order 
to insure. uniformity throughout the community, a 
set of standard weights was deposited in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, a practise of frequent occurrence in 
classical times, This is the so-called “holy shekel,” 
which is repeatedly mentioned in the Priestly Code, 
and was used for weighing not only gold and silver, 
but also copper and spices (Es. xxx. 29). 

What the weight of the post-exilic shekel was be- 
fore Greck times is uncertain. The division of the 
shekel into three parts presupposed by the law of 
Neh. x. 82 (each citizen to pay yearly one-third of 

a shekel to the Temple) is not only 

One-Third unusualin monetary systems for silver 

Shekels. (clsewhere it is only found at Cor- 

inth) but is strangely at variance 

with the division of the holy shekel into halves, 

fourths, and twentieths enacted by the Priestly 

Code. It may be, therefore, that Nehemiah did not 

know of the holy shekel, and that he reckoned by 

the Babylonian shekel of 16.80 grams, for which a 
(division into three parts is not out of the question. 

By the time of Ezra and Nehemiah the use of 
coined money, now widely spread in western Asia, 
was no Jonger quite unknown in Judea. To be 
sure, the Jewish community was neither rich nor 
independent enough to be allowed by the Persian 
government to have a coinage of its own; but for- 
cien coins began to circulate in the country, and to 
supersede little by little the older and more trouble- 
some system of weighing gold and silver. The for- 
eign money consisted in royal Persian and autono- 
mous Phenician coins. 

The chief Persian coin was the golden stater or 
daric (Sapeckdg orarhp), first struck by King Darius I. 

Hystaspes (022-480 B.C.) See plate, 


Persian Fig. 1. It was 4455 of a light talent 
Coins. of rather more than 25 kilograms, its 


normal weight being 8.40 grams (130 
grains), or precisely the half of a Babylonian shekel. 
The Persian government issued also a silver coin, 
called by the Greeks oíyAoc ujówóc, although its 
weight (5.60 grams, or 87 grains, t.e., yoyo Of a 
talent of 33.60 kilograms) shows it to have been 
rather a half-shekel than a shekel. Under the then 
prevailing ratio of 134 to 1 between gold and silver, 
90 giyo were worth exactly 1 gold daric, as 20 
shillings are worth a sovereign. See plate, Fig. 2. 
The silver coins issued from about 440 r.c. by the 
large trading cities of the Phenician and Philistine 
coast (Tyre, Aradus, Gaza) were staters or shekels 
based on a heavy talent of about 48 kilograms. 
Their average weight was 14.40 grams, or 222 grains 
(about 3 shillings). 

The Persian government seems also to have struck 
in this district, for the pay of the sailors, double 
shekels of Phenician standard: these are the large 
silver coins commonly, but without sufficient 
proof, attributed to the mint of Sidon. See plate, 
Fis. 3. 

Of the three species of coins mentioned above, 
gold daries are certainly mentioned in the Jewish 
writings of the time, under the name “adarkonim ” 
(Ezra viii. 27; comp. I Chron. xxix. 7) or *dar- 
kemonim” (Ezra ii. 69 — Neh. vii. 70 et seq.), in 
connection with royal gifts or with contributions of 


the nobles to the Temple treasury. "The names. 
seem to be synonymous, although this has been 
disputed, as well as the identity of either with the 
óapeuóc, However, two similar forms occur to- 
gether in a Phenician inscription of the beginning 
of the first century B.C. (Lidzbarski, * Handbuch 
der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik,” p. 425), where 
the context seems to prove they are synonymous 
(for a contrary view see E. Meyer, “ Entstehung des. 
Judenthums,” p. 196). That one or both of these 
forms should represent the Greek dpayuý (half-stater 
— 100th part of a mina) seems incredible. 

A more difficult problem is whether the silver 
coins used by the Jews in the fifth (latter part) and 
fourth centuries B.c., especially the shekel in which 
payment of the Temple tax was to be made, were 
the Phenician shekel or the Persian c£j2oc. In favor 
of the first opinion it has been alleged that, accord- 
ing to the Talmud (Bek. viii. 7; Tosef., Ket. xii.), 
all sacred taxes were to be paid in Tyrian cur- 
rency; but there is no evidence as to the age of 


this decision, and it may as well date from the 


second as from the fourth century s.c. On the 
other hand, some time after Nehemiah and be- 
fore the redaction of Chronicles a text was intro- 
duced in the Law (Ex. xxx. 18; a passage alluded 
to in II Chron. xxiv. 9), calling for a Temple 
tax of a half-shekel per head instead of the third 
of a shekel decreed by Nehemiah. If this half- 
shekel be regarded as the Persian cíy2oc of 5.60 
grams, this weight is precisely equivalent to the 
third of a Babylonian shekel of 16.80 grams, which 
there is some reason to believe was the rate of the 
tax levied under Nehemiah. On this hypothesis, 
the new text would have contained simply a new 
expression of the terms of the old tax, and there- 
fore would have been unobjectionable. On the con- 
trary, if the shekel intended in Exodus is a Phe- 
nician stater (14.40 grams), the new tax (7.20 grams) 
would have been notably heavier than the Nehemian 
one (5.60 grams). The possibility of such an in- 
crease of taxation might be accepted for the time 
after Alexander, when the Jews grew richer and 
silver became more abundant, but not for the pre- 
carious condition of the Jewish community about 
400 or 850 B.c. However, “sub judice lis est.” 

Be this as it may, some time or other before the 
second century B.c. it is certain that the Phenician 
money standard prevailed among the Jews. This is 
proved, not so much by the loose equivalents of 
Josephus, who variously identifies the half-shekel 
with a didrachm (“ Ant.” xviii, 9, 8 1; “B. J.” 
vii. 6, 8 6), the shekel with 4 Attic drachmas (* Ant.” 
iii. 8, § 10), and the mina with 23 Roman libre (7.e., 
817 grams; 4b. xiv. 7, $ 1), as by the Gospel text 
(Matt. xvii. 24) in which two persons pay the tax 
with “a stater,” by the above-mentioned passages of 
the Talmud, and last but not least by the extant 
specimens of Jewish silver coins. The Temple tax 
had therefore certainly been raised by this time to the 
amount of a Phenician half-shekel. "The Septua- 
gint, however, almost constantly (for some unknown 
reason) wrongly translates the Hebrew shekel by 
didpayuov instead of by tetpddpaypov, which occurs 
only in Job xlii. 11. 

In 332 zm.c. the Persian empire collapsed, and 
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Judea became a Macedonian province. The issue 
of gold and silver darics, as well as of Phenician 
autonomous silver, then came to an end. Hence- 
forth the coins circulating in Syria were regal Mace- 
donian coins, in gold and silver. At first, under 
Alexander and his early successors, they were struck 
according to the Attic system of weights (silver 
tetradrachm of about 17 grams, and a gold stater 
of 8.60 grams); but in consequence of the trading 
supremacy of the Phenicians the various nations 
had become so well accustomed to the Phenician 
standard that, from the beginning of the third 
century, the Ptolemics, then masters of southern 
Syria, wisely adopted for their Syrian possessions 
(and perhaps for Egypt too) a tetradrachm of Phe- 
nician standard, identical in weight with the old 
staters of the Phenician townships (14.40 grams). 
See plate, Fig. 4. These coins were struck in the 
royal mints of Phenicia (Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais) 
and of Philistia (Gaza, Joppa). When, about 200 
B.C., southern Syria passed from the Ptolemies to 

the Seleucid, the latter reintroduced 
Under the the Attic standard, which they had 
Seleucid. constantly employed in their re- 

maining possessions. Nevertheless, 
toward the middle of the second century they also 
were compelled to return to the policy of the 
Ptolemies and recommenced striking, for the use of 
their subjects of southern Syria, tetradrachms of 
Phenician weights, even reviving the well-known 
Ptolemaic badge, the eagle (in the same way as the 
Italian government in the nineteenth century struck 
“thalers” of the Maria Theresa type for the use of 
its Ethiopian subjects). E 

It is not likely that during the two periods in 
which the Attic standard prevailed (880-300; 900- 
150) the Temple tax was raised to the value of an 
Attic didrachma. Therefore if the taxpayer could 
not manage to procure an old Phenician or Ptolemaic 
coin, he had to take change for his money; and this 
may have been the first occasion in which money- 
changers set up their booths in the precincts of the 
Temple. 

The Seleucide, as well as the Ptolemies, had been 
very jealous of the prerogative of striking money, 
which, except in Asia Minor, they reserved exclu- 

sively to themselves. Gold and silver 
Minting a were an absolute monopoly; but even 
Regal Pre- the right to coin municipal copper, 


rogative. which was of little importance in the 
eyes of the ancients, was not readily 
granted. The few towns of Phenicia which, under 


Antiochus Epiphanes, obtained the privilege of is- 
suing copper coins bearing their names were com- 
pelled to place upon them the effigy of the king. 
Matters, however, changed toward the middle of 
the second century B.C., when the structure of the 
Seleucid realm began to totter on all sides, under the 
united pressure of exterior foes (Parthians, Egyp- 
tians, Arabs, Romans) and theever-renewed internal 
strife between conflicting pretenders to the throne. 
The result was the gradual weakening of royal 
authority, and the more or less full emancipation of 
the cities and petty rulers, hitherto curbed under 
the Seleucid rule. One of the earliest Gf not the 
first) communities to vindicate itsautonomy was the 


small Jewish priest-state. The Hasmoneans, who 
had kept the field as freebooters, ably took advan- 
tage of the strife among Demetrius L, Alexander 
Balas, and Demetrius II, to traffic with their mili- 
tary cooperation: in this way Jonathan obtained 
first the high-priesthood of Jerusalem (158), then the 
governorship of Judea with the title of orparyyie kai 
pepioapyne (150), and, lastly (145), three districts of 
Samaria, and exemption from annual tribute (though 
not from the “crown” tax). This 
The Has- was equivalent to semiautonomy, the 
moneans. only remains of Seleucid suzerainty 
being the presence of a Syrian garri- 
son in the Acra at Jerusalem, the obligation of mili- 
tary assistance in case of war, and, lastly, the pro- 
hibition of a separate coinage. 

To convert this semiautonomy into complete inde- 
pendence very little was needed. This was the 
task of Simon, Jonathan’s brother and his successor 
to the high-priesthood (148 or 149). He first obtained 
of Demetrius IT. the total abolition of all taxes levied 
by the Seleucidx, including even the crown tax—a 
grant of such importance that the Jews (at least ac- 
cording to I Macc. xiii. 42) considered it as the de- 
finitive shaking off of the infidel yoke—and deeds 
were henceforth dated from the year of the high- 
priesthood of Simon. However, the document xiv. 
27 et seg. Shows that concurrently with the year of 
this high-priesthood the Jews continued to mention 
the Seleucid year. There is no question of a new 
&6 era. » 

Afterward came the withdrawal of the Syrian 
garrison (May, 142), then the vote of the people 
conferring on Simon a hereditary title (Sept., 141), 
and lastly, in 189-138, the final step—the grant of 
an autonomous coinage. This came about as fol- 
lows: Antiochus Sidetes, during the captivity of 
his brother Demetrius IL. (a prisoner of the Par- 
thians) decided to take arms against the usurper 
Tryphon. Even before setting out on the conquest 
of Syria, Antiochus, then residing in Rhodes, sent 
& letter to make friends with Simon. In this letter, 
the text (or summary) of which has been preserved 
in I Maec. xv. 1-9, the Seleucid prince (1) confirmed 
all privileges granted to the Jews, and (2) expressly 

added the authorization of coinage 
First Grant with theirownstamps. The memora- 
of Coinage ble wordsare: viv oby tornui [I confirm] 

Rights. oo mávra rà agatpéuara [exemptions 

from taxes] à adixdy oot oi pd &uoU 
Pactheic, kai boa ahha Óóuara àgükáv coe [crown tax], 
Kal éxérpeá oor Topoat kóupa idiov vówoua T} YOpE cov, 
Tepovoarn 0à Kat rà ayia [the holy precinct, the 
Temple] civa: 22et0epa. 

It is reasonable to suppose that this important 
concession was not quite spontaneous and had long 
been petitioned for by the Jews. Nor is it difficult to 
guess Why. Independently of the political prestige 
which a national coinage would confer on their 
community, it was a practical necessity for the Jews 
to have at their disposal silver coins of a half- (Phe- 
nician) shekel and one shekel for the easy payment 
of the Temple poll-tax, fixed “ne varietur” at that 
rate. Such coins, after the Seleucid occupation of 
southern Syria, were no longer struck anywhere; 
the older coins of that value were becoming rapidly 
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obsolete, and the new Seleucid stater of that weight 
was yet to come. A further inference is that, so 
soon as granted, the authorization was acted upon. 
Therefore there need be no hesitation in attributing 
to this period (with the majority of numismatists 
since Eckhel) the famous Jewish silver shekels and 
half-shekels, many specimens of which have come 
down, chiefly from two hoards, one at Jerusalem, the 
other at Jericho. "The description of the shekel is 
as follows: 


Obverse : ox bay, in Old Hebrew (vulgo, '* Samaritan ") 
characters. A jeweled chalice (vulgo, a pot of manna). See 
plate, Fig. 5. Above the cup the date, expressed for year 1 by 
the simple letter N ; from year 2 to 5 by the legend t» (i.e. Mav’) 
3 (or 3, 5, n), year 2 (3, 4,5). Of year 4 specimens are rare; 
and of year 5 only one or two are known. Reverse: aowry 
nra (C'Yerushalem ha-Kedosbah” = “Jerusalem the 
Holy"; on shekels of the year 1 the legend is simply "' Yeru- 
shalem Kedoshah "); a flowering lily (vulgo, Aaron's rod). The 
weight was that of the Phenician shekel. The half-shekel differs 
from the shekel only in the legend of the obverse, which reads, 
Lowa sym (Ragi ha-shekel =" the half-shekel”’). Weight: about 
*.20 grams. There are no half-shekels of the year 5, A few 
shekels of the years3 and 4 are in bronze, but most likely these 
have been plated. The fabric is rather thick and archaic, in 
eontradistinetion to the flattened regal coins of the age; the 
workmanship is heavy but not rude. See plate, Fig. 6. 


These remarkable coins have been variously at- 
tributed to the time of Ezra, of Alexander the Great 
(by De Saulcy), of Gabinius (by Unger), and of the 
first revolt against the Romans (66-70 c.E.). This 
last opinion, first advocated by Ewald (“ Gött. Nach- 
richten,” 1855, p. 109) and Schtirer, was revived 
in 1887 by T. Reinach, and thereupon adopted 
by several numismatists (Imhoof, Babelon, Ken- 
nedy). Butthe arguments in favor of this late date, 
although specious, are not convincing, and the theory 
fails inthe chronology; forthe revolt lasted scarcely 
four years, and there are shekels of the year 5. 
Therefore the older and more probable ascription 
must be retained. 

As to the precise date of the shekels, 2.e., to which 
year D.C. their “year N” corresponds, and as to the 
exact meaning of the inscribed dates— whether 
years of Simon’s priesthood or years counted from 
an era—much doubt is entertained. For the iden- 
tilication of * year 1 " three dates have been proposed: 
(1) 148-142 n.c., the year of Simon’s accession, when 
this manner of dating was inaugurated, according 
to I Macc. xiii. 42; (2) 141-140, when his power was 
declared hereditary (Merzbacher's view); (9) 139- 
188, when the grant of coinage was 
made by Antiochus Sidetes. The first 
of these opinions is indefensible, as it 
involves an absurdity, namely, that 
Simon not only began coining while he was still 
forbidden to do so, but left off as soon as the privi- 
lege to coin was granted him. Of the two other 
views preference must be given to the latter. 
That the concession of coinage suggested a new 
cra is not improbable, and it satisfactorily ex- 
plains the interruption of the coinage after the 
vear 5 (185-184), when John Hyrcanus was besieged 
in Jerusalem. 

Before leaving the subject of shekels a warning 
must here be issued against forged specimens of 
this coin. These are very numerous, and have been 
So since the Renaissance. Most of them are, how- 
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Date of 
Coins. 


ever, easy to detect, by the clumsiness of the design 
(which transforms the chalice into a censer), by 

the absence of date, and by the use 
Counterfeit of square Hebrew characters, quite 


Shekels. unknown not in that period alone, but 
in the whole range of Jewish nu- 
mismaties. The counterfeits are also of a larger 


module than the real ones, and are cast, not struck. 
Specimens of false shekels were known to Villal- 


Counterfeit Shekel. 
(From an old print.) 


pandus (1604) and perhaps even to Melanchthon 
(1552) (see G. Hill in the * Reliquary and Illustrated 
Archeologist,” Oct., 1902). 

After Antiochus Sidetes had recovered his father's 
realm he quarreled with the Jews, who refused to 
pay tribute for the districts they had seized beyond 
the limits of Judea proper. Hedid not attack them 
seriously before the death of Simon (Feb., 135 B.c.), 
who was succeeded by his son John Hyrcanus. 
The war which then ensued terminated with the 
capitulation of Jerusalem, most likely in 134 or 133. 
Already before the siege, Antiochus had annulled all 
his concessions to the Jews (I Macc. xv. 27); there- 
fore, inter alia, the right of coining silver. Of 
course, this decree was not revoked after the surren- 
der of Hyrcanus; and so there was an end of Jewish 
silver coinage. That the Jews did not resume it 
under Alexander Janneus, when the Seleucid suze- 
rainty had practically disappeared, can be accounted 
for by the fact that the Seleucidee now struck for 
their Syrian possessions coins of Phenician weights, 
and, moreover, that from 126 onward the city of 
Tyre, having obtained its autonomy from one of the 
contending Seleucid, began to coin a new series of 
staters (see plate, Fig. 8) of the same Phenician 
weights, well suited for the use of the sanctuary. 
See plate, Fig. 7. These are undoubtedly the “ Tyr- 
jan coins? recommended by the Talmud for the 
payment of the sacred tax. However, if the Jew- 
ish high priests (who soon assumed the title of 
kings) were no longer allowed to coin silver, they 
received the much less significant right to coin 
brass—a right which they availed themselves of 
until the end of the Hasmonean dynasty. 

These Hasmonean brass coins are usually of small 
size, of types borrowed from the contemporane- 
ous coinages of Syria or Egypt; but they strictly 

conform to the Jewish law (?7.e., they 

Brass Coins exclude all animal representations). 
of Hasmo- They were issued in the name of the 
neans. reigning prince and sometimes also 
of the Jewish community (“heber ”). 

Others interpret this word as denoting the senate or 
the people. The legends are at first purely He- 
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brew, then bilingual (Hebrew and Greek), as was 
the dynasty itself. The following is a short no- 
menclature of the chief types of these not very in- 
teresting coins: 

JOHN HyRCANus (195-105 B.c.). 

Obverse : DWT 30 5333 ADA Op C! Yehobanan ha- 
Kohen ha-Gadol we-Heber [or sometimes Rosh Heber] ha-Ye- 
hudim " = “John the high priest and [" head of "] the com- 
munity of the Jews"), within a wreath of olive-leaves. Re- 
verse; A double cornucopia with a poppy-head in the center 
(the badge of Alexander Zebina). See plate, Fig. 9. 

ARISTOBULUS I. (105-101). 

Same legend, but with nnm (** Yehudah ”) instead of * Yeho- 
hanan.” (This confirms the statement of Josephus, in " Ant." 
Xx. 10, that the Hebrew name of this prince was Juda.) Types 
as above. See plate, Fig. 10. 

ALEXANDER JANN.EUS (104-76), 

Ist species: Sametypes as aboveand same legend, but with the 
name pry (“Jonathan 7), of which “ Jannzus * is an abridged 
form. See plate, Fig. 11. 2d species: Obverse: Joon yanm 
(" Yehonatan ha-Melek " = “Jonathan the king ").: Flower 
(or star). Reverse: BASIAEQS AAEZANAPOY, An anchor 
with two cross-timbers within a cirele. See plate, Fig. 12. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA (76-67), 

Obverse: BASIAIS(ons) AXEZANA(pas) round an anchor. 
Reverse: Star with eight rays. Trace of Hebrew legend. He- 
brew legend illegible. 

ARISTOBULUS II. (67-63). 

No certain coins. 


JOHN HYRCANUS II. (63-40). 
No certain coins. 
ANTIGONUS (40-37). (LARGER MODULE.) 


Obverse: BASIAEQS ANTITONOY. Two cornucopise (some- 
timesoue), Reverse: 9339 JADA mnnn (*Mattattiah ha-Kohen 
ha-Gadol” = ''Mattathias the high priest") (sometimes fol- 
lowed by " we-heber ha-Yehudim "). Several coins have a reg- 
nal year xv (year 1) or 3w (year2). These coins give the He- 
brew name (otherwise unknown) of the last Hasmonean king, 
who was beheaded at Antioch 37 B.C. 

After the year 68 n.c., when Pompey took Jeru- 
salem by storm and stripped the Jews of almost all 
their conquests, Rome's influence, or rather domina- 
tion, became supreme in Judea, as in the whole of 
Syria. Once more (40 1.c.) a scion of the Hasmo- 
nean family, Antigonus, son of Aristobulus II, 
succeeded, with the help of the Parthians, in seizing 
Jerusalem, but only to be defeated, captured, and 
beheaded a few years later (37). Of these two great 
wars there are Roman numismatic memorials which 
may be mentioned here: (1) the denarius of Aulus 
Plautius (* curule edile” in 54 n.c. ; see plate, Fig.13) 
with ty pes copied from the somewhat older denarii 
of Scaurus (* Rex Aretas ") and with the unexplained 
legend * Bacchius Judzus?; (2) the brass coin struck 
at Zacynthus by “C. Sosius imp[erator]." the con- 
queror of Antigonus, with the portrait of Mark An- 
tony and the group, afterward often imitated, of 
vanquished Judea, “Iudæa capta” and a Jewish 
captive (see plate, Fig. 14), seated at the foot of a 
trophy. 

Under the high-priesthood of the feeble Hyrcanus 
IT. an Idumean nobleman, Antipater, had been 
practically prime minister at Jerusalem. His son 
Iferod became, by favor of the Romaus, king of the 
Jews, nominally at the end of 41 s.c., and actually 
in 87; and he reigned undisturbedly for thirty- 
three years (till 4 m.c.) Although the kingdom 
of Herod was large, and his wealth recalled the 
palmy days of David and Solomon, he was not al- 
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lowed (as some other petty kings of his time) tọ 
strike silver coins, but, like the Hasmoneans, had to 
be content with a copper currency. His brass coins 
are of variable size and bear uniformly the Greck 
legend BAZIAEQS HPOAOY, Some of them have: 
regnal date (LT, that is, “year 8”; see plate, Iie, 
19) and a monogram expressing their value, 
Trpiyałkov (whether the yaAkobvQ was, as elsewhere, 
the eighth part of an obolis doubtful) The types 
conform to the Jewish law: palm, 
wreath, cornucopi? as under the 
the preceding dynasty; further, tripod, 
Herodians. helmet, acrostolion, caduceus. The 
opinion that small bronze coins bear- 
ing the type of an eagle and a much-defaced legend 
belong to Herod is open to doubt. 

After the death of Herod his dominion was di- 
vided between his sons. Judea proper fell to the 
lot of Herod Archelaus, who was content with the 
title of ethnarch. His brass coins are as varicd as 
those of his father, and the types are similar. The 
legend reads: HPQAOQY EONAPXOY. See plate, Fig, 
16. In the year 6 c.g. he was deposed and exiled 
to Vienne in Gaul, Judea being thenceforth governed 
directly by Roman procurators, under the super- 
vision of the legate of Syria. To this régime there 
was, however, a short exception, from 40 or 41 to 
44 C. E., when the emperor Claudius conferred Judea 
upon Herod Agrippa L, a grandson of the great 
Herod. This Agrippa had already been invested by 
Caligula with the two tetrarchies (capitals: Tiberias 
and Panias) which had been respectively assigned 
after Herod's death to his other two living sons 
(Antipas and Philip), and which were now vacant. 
He therefore united once more under his scepter 
almost all the dominions of his grandfather, and 
was allowed to assume the title of king. His Jew- 
ish coins—brass, of course—bear the types of an 
umbrella (a royal emblem in the East) and three 
ears of corn; their style is BACIAEQC ATPINA; 
and the date, year 6, is reckoned from 87 c.e. See 
plate, Fig. 17. Of the many varieties of bronze 
coins struck by Agrippa for his non-Jewish posses- 
sions, of the coins of his uncles Antipas and Philip, 
and of those struck later (till about the year 95) by 
his son Agrippa I., who inherited their tetrarchies, 
detailed mention need not be made here. It will 
suffice to present a specimen of this series and to 
observe that a great many of these provincial soins 
do not eonform to the Jewish prohibition against 
representations of living creatures, but present por- 
traits of the prince himself or of the reigning em- 
peror. See plate, Fig. 18. 

From 6 to 40 c.x. and again from 40 to 66 Judea, 
as has been seen, was governed by Roman procura- 
tors. During this period — which witnessed the 
birth of Christianity—the silver currency in Pales- 
tine consisted chiefly in (1) Tyrian staters (shekel or 
sela), which ceased, however, to be struck in 56; 
(2) debased Attic tetradrachms (about 220 grains) 

with Greek legends, struck by the 


Coins of 


Roman Roman government at Antioch for tlie 
Coinage. use of the Syrian Greek-speaking 


provinces; (8) similar debased drach- 
mas struck at Cæsarea in Cappadocia; (4) Roman de- 
narii, considered as equivalent to the (debased) At- 
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NUMISMATICS 
COINS CURRENT IN PALESTINE (c. B.C. 500-C E. 135) 


l. Persian gold daric. 2. Medic siglos. 3. Double shekel of Phenician standard. 4. Phenician tetradrachm of Ptolemy I. 5. Shekel of 
year 1. 6. Half-shekel of year 2. 7. Seleucid tetradrachm of Phenician weight. 8. Tyrian stater (new series). 9. Bronze coin of John 
Hyrcanus. 10. Bronze coin of Aristobulus I. 11. Bronze coin of Alexander Jann:zus. 12. Bilingual bronze coin of Alexander Jannwus. 
13. Denarius of Aulus Plautius with inscription of ** Bacchius Iudseus.” 


From originals in the British Museum. 


NUMISMATICS 
COINS CURRENT IN PALESTINE (c. B.C. 500-C.E. 135) 


li. Brass coin of Sosius. 15. Bronze coin of Herod the Great. 16. Bronze coin of Herod Archelaus. 17. Bronze coin of Agrippa I. 18. 
Rronze coin of Herod Antipas. 19. Dronze coin of Pontius Pilate. 20. Brass coin of First Revolt. 21. Coin of Vespasian with inscription of 
"Iud:wa Capta." 22. Coin of Nerva with inscription of ‘* Fisei Iudaici Calumnia Sublata." 23. Coin of Hadrian with inscription of *Adventui 
Aug(usti) Iudzeze." 24. Coin of Bar Kokba, restruck on denarius of Trajan. 25. Shekel of Bar Kokba, restruck on teiradraehm of Antioch. 
“4. Brass coin of Bar Kokba. 
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‘ic drachmas (about 20 cents). Of gold coins, only 


the Roman aureus is of importance. Its legal value 
was 25 denarii, and its intrinsic value almost exactly 
4 sovereign (five dollars). 

For local use the procurators issued small bronze 
coins, similar in style to those of the Hasmonean 
and Idumean dynasties. In fact, it seems that in 
Judea, as in Egypt, the emperors wished to be con- 
eidered simply as successors of the former kings, 
and therefore continued the local coinage as a matter 
of course, avoiding anything which could give 


offense to the national feeling and to the religious 
prejudices of Jewish workmen. The brass coins in 


question have the name of the reigning emperor 
(sometimes of another member of the imperial fam- 
ily) and a regnal year; but they have neither an im- 
perial effigy nor figures of living creatures. The 
usual symbols are found: ear of corn, palm-tree or 
branch, cornucopie, “ diota,” covered vase,“ lituus ” 
(curved trumpet), wreath, ete. The coin of which 
an illustration is given on plate (sce.Fig. 19) was 
struck under the authority of Pontius Pilate in the 
eighteenth year of Tiberius (85 c.E.). These coins 
were probably reckoned as quadrantes (4 of a Roman 
as; consequently si. of a denarius) Other denom- 
inations of copper coins in use at this period were: 
(D) the “lepton,” worth half a quadrans (Mark xii. 
42) and therefore identical with the “perutah” of 
the Mishnah (Kid. i. 1 e£ seg.); (2) the “assarion ” 
(“issar”), which, according to the Mishnah, was 
worth s4 of a denarius (or drachma), and therefore 
identical with the old “dichalcus,” but different 
from the Roman as (“issar italki”), which was worth 
ig of a denarius. 

In Sept., 66, the Jews, exasperated by the mis- 
government of the Roman procurators, took up arms. 
The great rebellion lasted, as is well known, four 
years; it was crushed under the ruins of the Temple 
of Jerusalem in Aug., 70. Has it left any numis- 
matical records? No coins struck during the first 
Jewish insurrection are mentioned either in heathen 

or in Talmudic texts, and, as bas been 

Coins of shown, there is good reason for aban- 
the Revolt. doning the view which assigns to that 

period the silver “shekels” (and half- 
shekels) “of Israel.” Of brass coins, however, the 
following may with some likelihood be attributed 
to the Zealots, during the protracted siege of Jeru- 
salem: 

(1) Numerous small coins with Jewish types. Obverse : Vine- 
or fig-leaf. Reverse: A two-handied vase. Legend: ws nmn 
C* Herut Ziyyon ” = "liberty of Zion”). Dnw for eom] nao 
Ct Shenat [or * Shalosh "] Shetayim,” ** year2” [or 3). Year 
lis not represented. The new era most likely began Oct., 66. 
See plate, Fig. 20. 

(2) Larger eoins with types referring to the Feast of Taber- 


naeles or Booths: Obverse : Etrog (lemon) between two lulabs 
(bundles of twigs). Reverse: Palm-tree or cup between two bas- 
kets(or on some specimens a cup). Legend: jvx n5wNa3-5 (* Li- 
Ge^ullat Ziyyon ” = * deliverance of Zion"). pars ny» (** Shenat 
Arba ? — " year4?). The cup variety has no further inscription ; 
but on the palm-tree specimens is found a mark of value, ‘s7 
("Hazgi " = 'half") on the larger size, ^33 ("mRebia'" = 
" quarter ") on the smaller. The word to be understood is most 
likely ** shekel.” These coins were therefore meant to stand 
for halves, quarters (and perhaps sixths or eighths ?) of shekels. 
They were tokens or siege money issued during the last con- 
vulsions of besieged Jerusalem. 

Of these two categories the first has been assigned to the Ves. 
pasianic period by De Saulcy ; the second, to the same period by 
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Garrueci. This opinion, although not unanimously accepted by 
numismatists (especially as concerns the second class), seems to 
prevail more and more; and the present writer sees no reason 
for dissenting from it. 

The triumph of Rome over the Jews was com- 
memorated in Roman numismatics by numerous 
coins of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, of which 
the commonest types show a female captive (Judea) 
seated or standing at the foot of a palm-tree or 
trophy (see plate, Fig. 21). In another series Vic- 

tory inscribes the name of the emperor 


Roman  onashield, which she supports against 
Commemo- a paim-tree. The legend is “Judæa 
rative Capta” or “Devicta.” Another coin 
Coins. deserving notice is the large brass one 


of Nerva with the inscription “ Fisci 
Iudaici Calumnia Sublata” (see plate, Fig. 22); it 
shows that after the destruction of the Temple the 
Jewish poll-tax (didrachma) was claimed for the 
treasury of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome. This vexa- 
tious imposition was accompanied with many inves- 
tigations and calumnies, the suppression of which 
(though not of the tax itself) is here commemorated. 
Lastly, there is the brass coin of Hadrian (struck in 
180) to celebrate his visit to Judea: “ Adventui Au- 
g[usti] Iudesz." See plate, Fig. 23. 

In 183 the Jews of Palestine made a supreme 
effort to regain their independence, or at any rate 
their right to the free exercise of their religion- 
This second and last revolt lasted three years, and 
was quenched with great difficulty in floods of 
blood, the fortress of Bethar being the last to yield 
(195) The chief of the insurgents, BAR KOKBA, 
is called in heathen documents “Barco Chebas” 
(= “son of the star”); in Jewish, “Bar Kozeba.” 
Both give only the patronymic of this bold ad- 
venturer, leaving one to guess his proper name. 
In contradiction to the first revolt, the second 
revolt is expressly stated by the Talmud to have 
left monetary records. Say the Rabbis: * The sec- 
ond tithe can not be paid in a coinage which is not 
current, like the coins of Kozeba or of Jerusalem 
[the old shekels ?] or that of the former kings [the 

Seleucide ?] ” (Tosef., Ma'as. Sheni, i. 

Coins of 5; comp. Yer. Ma‘as. Sheni i. 2; B. K. 

Bar Kokba. 97b) Coins of Bar Kokba are still 

extant in large quantities; a large 
number of them was discovered near Hebron. They 
may be divided into the following classes: 

(1) Silver coins (twenty-four varieties, according to Ham- 
burger). These are invariably restruck on Roman denarii, 
Greco-Roman drachmas of Cesarea (Cappadocia), or Attic 
tetradrachms of Antioch. The original types and inscriptions 
are still sometimes discernible under the new orthodox dies; 
the original coins bore the figures of emperors from Galba to 
Hadrian. On the smaller coins (denarii, drachmas) the types 
are of the usual sort (see plate. Fig. 24). Obverse: Wreath, bunch 
of grapes. Reverse: Flagon, palm-branch, lyre, pair of trumpets. 
The legend on the obyerse reads: *' Simon" (usually spelled 
nies): on the reverse, bx mind aw ("Shenat Shetayim 
le-Herut Yisrael" = ** year 2 of the liberty of Israel ") or simply 
" Le-Herut Yerushalayim 7 (= “liberty of Jerusalem "). A 
single coin of this class (belonging to the Marquis de Vogiié) 
bears the date '' year 1" (“Shenat Ahat li-Ge’ullat Yisrael’; 
On the obverse the name here is not '' Simon," but * Eleazar 
ha-Koben ? (= * Eleazar the priest’). 

There are also a few hybrid specimens, combining by mistake 
a die of Simon with one of Eleazar. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that Simon is the proper name of Bar Kokba or Kozeba, 


who (at least from the second year of the revolt) was the undis- 
puted chief of the Jews, with almost kingly powers. Indeed, he 
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announced himself as the Messiah, and was recognized as such 
by Rabbi Akiba. Who “ Eleazar the priest" was is quite un- 
known ; identifications like Eleazar of Modein (Bar Kokba’s 
uncle), Eleazar ben AZariah, Eleazar ben Harsom, etc., are 
mere guesses. On the larger silver coins (restruek on tetra- 
drachms of Antioch) the obverse type is a conventional image of 
the Temple of Jerusalem (see plate, Fig. 25), usually surmounted 
by a star; on the reverse is a type (etrog and lulab) already 
known from the time of the trst revolt. Some 
Coins of these coins bear a date: year 1 (* Shenat 
Restruck, Ahat li-Ge'ullat Yisrael "), or year 2 (* Shenat 
bet le-Herut Yisrael”); others, the simple in- 
scription ** Le-Herut Yerushalayim.” Dated coins of the first 
year have on the obverse the name * Jerusalem " ; dated coins 
of the second, “Simon” or (very seldom) ** Jerusalem”; un- 
dated coins have always the name *' Simon." 

(2) Brass coins. These are of many sizes. They exhibit 
types of the usual species (palm-tree, bunch of grapes, wreath, 
diota, vine-leaf, lyre). They also seem to have been all restruek 
on Greek or Roman brass. Among the coins dating from year 1 
(^ Shenat Ahat li-Ge’ullat Yisrael ") some are struck in the name 
of Eleazar (Eleazar ha-Kohen) like the silver denarius of the 
Marquis de Vogüé ; the remainder (some of which are of large 
size) bear the legend “Simon Nasi Israel”? (baen Sows ppow; 
see plate, Fig. 26); they were struck probably by Bar Kokba, and 
they indicate that he had assumed the title of t nasi " (prince), 
then used in a profane sense. The brass coin of year 2 (** Shenat 
Shetayim le-Herut Yisrael”) or undated ('Le-Herut Yeru- 
shalayim "') exhibits on the obverse only the name ‘ Simon,” or 
(more rarely) “Jerusalem.” 


To sum up: Omitting the distinction of types, 
and denoting by Æ 4 small silver coins, and by Æ 8 
large silver, the following list shows the authorities 
in whose names the coins of the second revolt were 
issued: 


en ETT ERT eee MU UE A 4, Æ. 
Year 1. Jerusalem ibs Mawes e xeu eh. RS: 
(Simon NASI oos alvcntenscueit A. 
Year 2and jSimon......... pates idw epe si. of Ay By ee 
Undated. (Jerusalem ........... sees A 8, Æ. 


With these coins Jewish numismatics comes to an 
end. The Roman colonial coins of Ælia Capitolina, 
the pagan town built on the site of Jerusalem, 
do not belong to the subject, nor do medals with 
Hebrew legends struck on divers occasions after the 
Renaissance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the general treatises of Eckhel, 
Mionnet, Ch. and F. Lenormant, Hultzseh, Head, and Babelon, 
see Perez Bayer, De Nuimis Hebreo- Samaritanis, 1751; 
Cavedoni, Mumismatiea Biblica, i. (1819), ii. (1855) in Italian 
(German transl. by Werlhof, 1855); idem, in. Grote, Minz- 
studien, 1867, v.: F. de Sauley, Recherches sur la Numisma- 
tique Judaique, 1851; idem, in Revue Numismatique, 1864, 
1865: in Numismatic Chronicle, 1811; and in Revue Avché- 
0logique, 1812; idem, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, 
1574; idem, M/tlanges de Numismatique, 1877, ii; H. Ewald, 
in Göttinger Nachrichten, 1855; idem, in Góttingische Ge- 
lehrte Anzeigen, 1862: De Vogüé, in Revue Numismatique, 
1860; A. Levy, Gesch. der Jüdischen Münzen, 1862; Zucker- 
mandel, Ueber Talmudische Münzen und Gewichte, 1862 
F. W. Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 1861; idem, 
Coins of the Jews, 1881 (completest corpus); idem, in Nu- 
mismatie Chronicle, 1866, 1874, 1875: Garrucei, Dissertazi- 
Dni Avceheologiehe, 18605. ii.;. Reichardt, in Eggers Wiener 
Numismatische Monatshefte, 1866, ii; Merzbacher, De Sic- 
lis Vuinmis Antiquissimis Tudecorim, 1873; idem, in Zeit- 
schrift für Numismatiit 1871, i.: 1870, iii.; 1877, iv.; 1878, v.; 
Lewis, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1876 (illustration of a 
shekel of the year 5); Von Sallet, in Zeitschrift für Numis- 
matik, 1878, v.; Revillout, Note sur les Plus Anciennes Mon- 
naies Hébraiques, in Annuaire de la Société Francaise de 
Numismatique et d' Archéologie, 1884, viii.: Th. Reinach, Les 
Monnaies Juives, 1887 (extract from the Actes et Conférences 
de la Société des Etudes Juives; Eng. translation [revised 
by the author] by G. F. Hill, 1903) ; idem, in R. E. J. 1887, 
1888, 1889 ; Gritz, in Monatsschrift. 1887 ; idcm, in R. E. J. 
1888, 1889; Hamburger, in Zeitschrift für Numismatik. 
1892, xviii: Unger, in Sitzungsberichte der Münchener 
Akademie, 1897; A. R. S. Kennedy, Money. in Hastings’ 
Dict. Bible, iii.; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 161 et seq. 


J. T. R. 
NUN: Fourteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The name signifies “fish,” and perhaps indicates the 


original shape of the letter (see ALPHABET), The 
"nun" has two forms, one (3) for the beginning or 
middle of a word and one (D for the end. It is a 
liquid lingual letter, but its pronunciation is greatly 
helped by the nose, and therefore in certain cases it 
is now pronounced with the nasal sound of the 
French “n.” It interchanges with the other liquids 
band^. Itis one of the servile letters, being used 
as a prefix to form the first person plural of the im- 
perfect in all conjugations, and to form the * nif*al." 
When followed by *shewa" it is, if initial and radi- 
cal, regularly dropped (so in the imperative and 
infinitive of many verbs); if at the end of a syllable, 
it is generally assimilated to the following conso- 
nant. Its numerical value is fifty. On the “invert- 
ed” nuns see JEW. Encyc. viii. 368. 
T. M. SEL. 


NUNES, HENRIQUE (ENRIQUE): 
Judzo-Portuguese convert to Christianity; born in 
Borba, Portugal; died July, 1594. After beiug 
baptized in Castile, he entered the service of the in- 


" quisitor Lucero. His hatred toward his former co- 


religionists was so well known that King John III. 
of Portugal called him from the Canary Islands in 
order that his advice might be had in connection 
With the introduction of the Inquisition. At San- 
tarem the king ordered him to insinuate himself 
among Neo-Christian families as a Jew in order that 
he might gather evidence as to their religious con- 
victions. After having acted as spy among the 
unsuspecting Neo-Christians at Lisbon, Santarem, 
and other places, he reported to the king, advised 
him as to the most effective way to combat Judaism 
among the Maranos, and supplied him with a list of 
those who, under the seal of secrecy, had admitted 
their attachment to Judaism. He denounced even 
his own brother, and told the king that he had called 
the latter to Castile in order that he might be edu- 
cated as a good Catholic, but that the young man 
had returned to Lisbon to live there as a Jew. 

As soon as the Maranos discovered that Nunes 
was a spy they plotted to get rid of him. At Val- 
verde, near Badajoz (or, according to other sources, 
on his return from Spain, whither he had been sent 
by the king on a mission to Charles V.), he was 
stabbed by two Maranos disguised as monks—Diogo 
Vas of Olivenca and Andreas Dias of Viana. "These 
two were tortured in order to extract information 
from them as to their accomplices, and were then 
executed. Nunes, who had received the appellation 
of * Firme Fé,” was revered as a saint, and people 
ascribed marvelous healing powers to his tomb. 


DIBLIOGRAPHY : Acenheiro, Chronicas dos Reis de Portugal, 


in Collecedo d. Liv. Ineditos, v. 350 et seq.; Informatione 
Sommaria del Principio et Progresso della. Conversione ; 
Herculano, Inguisição em Portugal, i. 195-199 et seq.; Gratz, 
Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 225 et seq., Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden 
in Portugal, pp. 171 ct seq. ae 
D. M. K. 
NUNES, ROBERT: Jamaican magistrate; 
born in Montego Bay, Jamaica, Dee. 12, 1820; died 
at Falmouth, Jamaica, Jan. 31, 1889, Originally 
destined for the medical profession, he studied 
under Doctors Spence and Gordon for three years. 
IIe then spent some time in England completing his 
education, and finally, on returning to his native 
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island, embarked on a commercial career. Nunes 
entered vigorously into the political life of Jamaica, 
and took avery active part in the cause of retrench- 
ment. In 1850 he started a paper called the “ Polit- 
ical Eagle,” which subsequently became known as 
the “County Union.” Soon afterward Nunes left 
Montego Bay for Falmouth, where he became partner 
in thefirm of D. N. Wetzlar & Co., agents of the Colo- 
nial Bank. In 1863 he was elected representative of 
the parish of Trclawny in the House of Assembly, 
and in 1864 was appointed custos of the parish. In 
1876 he resigned the custosship, and in 1885, having 
declined reappointment to that office, became senior 
resident magistrate of the parishes of Trelawny and 
Hanover, which position he retained till his death. 
Nunes filled several other appointments in his 
parish, e.g., those of consular agent of the United 
States, vice-consul for Spain, and vice-consul for 
Norway and Sweden. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Feb., 1889. 


J. G. L. 


NUNES DA ALMEYDA, MANUELA: 
Spanish poetess; born in London; mother of Morde- 
cai Nunes Almeyda, the patron of the Spanish poet 
Daniel Isracl Lopez Lacuna. Together with her 
two gifted daughters, Benvenida Cohen Belmonte 
and Sara de Fonseca Pina y Pimentel, wife of 
Manuel Fonseca Pina, she wrote Spanish verses on 
Laguna’s work. 

d M. K. 


NUNES-TORRES, DAVID: Hakam and edi- 
tor; born probably at Amsterdam; died in 1728 at 
The Hague. He was preacher of the societies Abi 
Yetomim and Keter Shem-Tob of Amsterdam until 
called to The Hague as hakam of the Spanish-Por- 
tuguese community there. He is lauded as Tal- 
mudistand preacher. He hadalarge library, which 
was sold at public auction Aug., 1728, soon after 
his death, and the catalogue of which, frequently 
cited by Wolf in his “Bibliotheca Hebrea,” was 
printed at The Hague in the same year. He pub- 
lished six sermons in Portuguese (“Sermoes,” Am- 
sterdam, 1690); the Hebrew Bible, with and with- 
out commentary (Z5. 1700); and, with Solomon 
Judah Leon, new editions of the Shulhan 'Aruk 
(1697-98) and the Yad ha-Hazakah (1702). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Abi Y'ctomim, p. 42; idem, 

Keter Shem-Tob, p. 156; Thesaurus Epist. Lacrozian, ii. 

230. Leipsic, 1743; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv. 809; Kayserling, 

ME e LUE p. 106; idem, in Monatssehvrift, xiii. 


S. M. K. 


NUÑEZ: Marano family, of which the follow- 
ing members are known: 

Beatriz Nuñez: Burned, at the age of sixty, at 
the auto da fé held in Madrid July 4, 1682. 

Clara Nufiez: Martyred at Seville together with 
Francisco Lopez, son of the physician Joseph Lopez, 
who was himself burned a few years later. Daniel 
Levi de Barrios wrote an elegy in memory of her. 

Isabel Alvarez Nunez. Sce ALVAREZ, ISABEL 
NUNEZ, 

Violante Nunez and Helena Nuñez (of Gradis): 
Sentenced by the Inquisition to imprisonment and 
the galleys for life on July 4, 1682, at Madrid. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : Auto de la Fé Celebrado en Madrid 1632, 
pp. 14 et seq., Madrid, 1632; Barrios, Govierno Popular 
Judayco, p. 45; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 202 et seq., 264. 
J. M. K. 


NUNEZ, MARIA: Daughter of the Portuguese 
Marano Gaspar Lopez Homem and Mayor Rodri- 
guez; lived in the sixteenth and sevent@nth cen- 
turies. In order to escape the Inquisition, Maria, 
with her brother Manuel Lopez and her uncle 
Miguel Lopez, determined to emigrate (about 1590— 
1593). They accordingly sailed for Holland, but 
their vessel was captured by an English ship, the 
captain of which, an English nobleman, was so 
enamored of Maria's beauty that he proposed mar- 
riage. 

In London the comment upon her unusual beauty 
excited the curiosity even of Queen Elizabeth, who 
summoned Maria to her presence and drove with her 
through the streets of the capital. 

Maria persistently rejected all proposals of mar- 
riage, even from persons of rank, and asked only 
that she and her companions be allowed to continue 
their journey to Holland. Finaly she arrived 
safely in Amsterdam, where she was soon joined by 
her mother, and by her brother and sister, Antonio 
and Justa. Maria and her sister married their cousins 
Manuel Lopez Homem and Francisco Nufiez Pe- 
reyra; the latter (d. Feb. 14, 1625, in Amsterdam) 
afterward adopted the name of David Abendana. 
Their mother, Mayor Rodriguez, otherwise known 
as Sara Abendana, died Sept. 16, 1624. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barrios. Casa d. Jacob, p. 5; Koenen, Ge- 
schiedenis der Joden en Nederland, p. 142; De Castro, Keur 
van Grafsteenen op de Nederlandsch-Portugeesch-Israel. 
Begraafplaats te Oudekerk aan den Amstel, pp. 50 ct seq.; 
Kayserling, Seprardim, p. 167; Grütz, Gesch. ix. 479. 

D. M. K. 


NUNEZ (RIBIERO), SAMUEL: Marano phy- 
sician of the cighteenth century; born in Lisbon. 
He belonged to a distinguished family in that city, 
and was a physician of great eminence. Although 
a court physician he was ultimately denounced to 
the Inquisition; and he and his family were arrested 
as heretics and thrown into prison. Subsequently, 
his medical services being needed, the prisoners were 
liberated on the condition that two of the officers of 
the Inquisition should reside with the family, to 
guard against. their relapsing into Judaism. The 
physician had a very elegant mansion on the banks 
of the Tagus; and he constantly entertained some 
of the first families in Lisbon. Under romantic cir- 
cumstances, while one day giving a dinner to in- 
vited guests, he arranged with the captain of an 
English brigantine for himself and family to be con- 
veyed to England. The plan was successful. The 
party arrived in London, and soon afterward Nuñez 
and his family set sail for Georgia, a place much 
talked of aboutthat time. He proceeded with others 
to Savannah, arriving there one month after the set- 
tlement of the place, in 1788 (see GEORGIA). The 
arrival of this Jewish colony was not viewed with 
favor by the trustees; and although Oglethorpe, the 
governor, invited their attention to the valuable 
oftices of Nufiez, they, while directing the governor 
to offer the physician a gratuity for his professional 
services, insisted that all grants of land should be 
withheld from the Israelites. Nufiez had brought 
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considerable funds with him to the colony; and 

when he heard of the uncivil reply of the trustees 

he promptly left Savannah. His absence must, 
however, have been of short duration; for his name 
frequently appears in the records of the trustees, 
and it is furthermore known that six farms were al- 
lotted to Him, 

Nuñez became the ancestor of Mordecai Manuel 

Noan of New York. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 1-8, ii. 45-48, x. 
635-95; Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 45 et seq.; 
Jew. Chron. April 30, 1852, and March 20, 1862; Daly, Settle- 
ment of the Jews in North America, p. 60. 


A. G. L. 


NUNEZ-VAES, ISAAC JOSEPH : Rabbi at 
Leghorn, Italy; died before 17883. A follower of 
the Cabala, he was highly respected by his contem- 
poraries for his knowledge and his piety. He pub- 
lished “Siah Yizhak” (Leghorn, 1766), novell to 
the treatise Yoma, with comments and emendations 
to the “ Tosefot Yeshanim” to Yoma. The second 
part of this work, containing novell to the treatise 
Ilagigah, together with a treatise on the prayers, es- 
pecially on the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” was taken from 
his manuscript work * Bet Yizhak," which discussed 
a portion of the legal code * Orah Hayyim,"and was 
printed posthumously by his son Jacob, with the 
latter's additions, under the title * Hedwat Y:'akob ” 
(čb. 1788). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 16, 140; Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 132i Zedner, Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 018; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 4L ct 
seq. 

a M. K. 

NUNEZ-VAES, JACOB: Editor and rabbi of 
Leghorn, Italy; died there about 1815; son of Isaac 
Joseph NUuSEZ-VaEs, and pupil of Isaac Nuñez 
Belmonte. David b. Raphael Meldola wrote an 
elegy in his memory (Leghorn, 1815). Nufiez-Vaes, 
besides publisning the second part of his father's 
“Siah Yizhak,” edited a double commentary on the 
Pentateuch by the tosatists and by Judah b. Elice- 
zer, under the title “Da‘at Zekenim” (b. 1788; 
reprinted at Ofen, 1881, by Aaron Kutna, rabbi of 
Totis, Hungary), as well as the “Sefer ha-Makria' ” 
of Isaiah di Trani the Elder (ib. 1779) and various 
other works, _ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 


132; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 3449, 5596, add. Ixxxii.; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 41; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. p. 910. 


J. M. K. 


NUREMBERG: Most important commercial 
city of Bavaria. According to Wagenseil (* Do 
Civitate Norimburgiz," p. 71), Jews were living in 
Nuremberg as early as the beginning of the twelfth 
century. A tombstone bearing the name of Elijah 
b. Simon and dated Oct. 12, 1199, is said to be still 
in existence (comp. Zunz, *Z, G." p, 405, and note 
D). The next earliest tombstones still existing bear 
the dates 1272 and 1808. Legend declares that the 


Jews betrayed Nuremberg to Henry V. in 1106. but 
the historical fact is that he merely took the castle 


(comp. Aronius, “ Regesten,” p. 97). They are said 
to have purchased the favor of Emperor Lothar by 
the payment of large sums of money and to have 
sought refuge from persecution in the imperial 
castle in 1136, | 
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At the end of the twelfth century the Jews were 
accused of having desecrated the host, "The local 
memor-book refers to the persecutions under Rind- 
ficisch. Moses ben Eleazar ha-Kohen calls the trag- 
edy of Aug. 1, 1298, when 698 Jews were slain, the 
final act of the fifth millennium (* Mahzor Saloniki.” 
kinah 48, reprinted in Salfeld, “ Martyrologium," 
pp. 948-845). Entire families perished, including 
R. Jehiel b. Menahem ha-IXohen with his wife Han- 
nah and three children. It is recorded thata certain 
Jeremiah b. Isaac survived thirteen relatives, slain 
there, for twenty years. In the same year the em- 
peror Albert issued an edict permitting the Jews to 
place themselves under imperial protection by pay- 

ment of a certain tax. : 
Emperor Henry VII. issucd an edict in 1810, for- 
bidding the Jews, on pain of expulsion from the 
city, to sell meat to Christians in the Christian slaugh- 
ter-houses, Jewsand Christians were 


Restric- not allowed to bathe together, Jews 
tions by were not permitted to purchase eggs or 
Emperor live animals before nine o'clock in the 


Henry VII. morning; they were not permitted to 

engage in any trade, and their com- 
merce was greatly restricted. In Nuremberg, as 
elsewhere, the Jews were driven to engage in usury, 
but they were not permitted to take more than two 
heller in the pound a week from citizens, or three 
heller from strangers. 

Worse befell them under Ludwig the Bavarian. 
The citizens wished to enlarge the city, but were 
prevented from doing so by the ghetto; they there- 
fore petitioned the emperor, who decreed, in 1315, 
that any Jewish houses that were an obstacle to the 
extension of the city might be forthwith demol- 
ished. The ground on which the houses stood was 
taken from the Jews without compensation. In 1322 
their taxes were pledged to the burgrave Frederick 
IV., who protected them to some extent. About 
3,000 Jews, including 212 Jewish citizens, were at 
that time living in the city, They had come from 
forty-five different places in Germany, but chiefly 
from Neustadt, Ansbach, Freystadt, and Baireuth. 
A foreign Jew was not allowed to remain in the 
city longer than from one to four weeks (with the 
exception of a student), under penalty of a fine of 
one gulden per day. <A Jew living in the city and 
desiring to become a citizen was re- 
quired to take an oath of loyalty to 
the justice and the council of Nurem- 
berg. Quarrels among Jewish citi- 
Zens were adjudged according to Christian and 
municipal laws. Purely Jewish affairs were ad- 
judicated before the * Judenmeister" and the coun- 
cil appointed by him. A Jewish citizen who wished 
to surrender his citizenship was forbidden to go 
outside the limits of the city on pain of a fine of 
1,000 gulden, was required to pay the tax for the 
following year, and was not permitted to take any 


more pledges in thecity; if he still retained a pledge 
or owned real estate he had to transfer it to a 


reputable Jew. In 1847 Charles IV. imposed a tax 
of 200 pounds heller upon the Jews of Nurem- 
berg, payable in the city, to be devoted to furnish- 
ing wood for the castle in case of the emperor's 
presence there. 
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In the same year an edict was issued ordering the 
demolition of the synagogue and of some Jewish 
houses to make room for the Marienkirche. The 
Jewish citizens of Nuremberg had to pay 1,600 
vulden to the burgrave, to the Bishop of Bamberg, 
and to Arnold of Seckendorf, receiving in return a 

plot outside the city that had been 


The Syna- the scene of a conflagration. Images 
gogue De- of saints were aflixed to the houses 
molished. erected on the site of the Synagogue 


and Jewish homes in order to wipe out 
all memories connected with the Jews. On the out- 
hrenk of the war between Charles IV. and Günther 
of Schwarzburg, in 1849, the Jews sided with the 
patricians, and, on Charles IV. proving victorious, 
were punished by being expelled from the city 
(though their expulsion lasted only for three years, 
1349-52); a number perished at the stake (Dee. 5, 
1349; a list of them is given in Salfeld, * Martyro- 
logium," pp. 219-230). 

On May 2, 1852, Vischlein the son of Masten, 
Semelin the son of Nathan of Grefenberg, and Jacob 
the son-in-law of Liebetraut appeared before the 
council requesting ‘to be received again as citizens, 
declaring that, in return, they would remit all 


hul, zue he 2 ftande, 


was to pay 400 gulden a year into the imperial 
treasury. 

The Jews fared much worse under the short, op- 
pressive reign of Wenzel. In 1885 all of them were 
imprisoned without cause, and were released only 
on paying a ransom of 80,986 gulden. The em- 
peror then took the Jews' tax away from the city, 
giving it to Berthold Pfinzing for 3,000 florins. 
Jews were forbidden to sell their property in any 
manner, and on the death of a Jewish citizen one- 
half of his estate went to the imperial treasury and 
the other half to the city. 

In 1451 a synod convened at Bamberg, in the 
presence of the papal legate Cardinal Nicholas, and 
decided, among other things, that the Jews of Nu- 
remberg should no longer be allowed to engage in 
commerce, but might take up trades again on con- 


| dition of wearing a yellow ring fastened to their 


outer garment, and a red peaked hat, 


Papal which could be exchanged for a red 
Decree of cap, while the women were obliged to 
1451. face their veils with blue material. 


A foreign Jew staying temporarily in 
the city had to wear the “ gugel,” a hood with ends 
that hung down his back. This time, apparently, 
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(From Andreas Würfel, ** Historische Nachrichten von der Judengemeinde zu Nürnberg," 1775.) 


debts the citizens owed them and would sell al 
houses held in pawn; they agreed to settle only 
where the citizens permitted, and asked merely to be 
protected against the nobility. The council being 
satisfied with these conditions, an imperial edict was 
received, on May 26, 1852, permitting 

In the the Jews to settle in the city, while 
Fourteenth the emperor agreed henceforth not to 
Century. pledge the taxes and imports of the 

| Jews, But after a short time he 
pledged the Jews’ tax to Berthold Haller for 1,500 


gulden, to Paulus von Pensenstein for 2,000 gulden, 
and to Peter von Wartenberg for800 gulden. Eight 


years later one-third of the Jews' tax was pledged 
to the city, which agreed in return to protect the 
Jews for fifteen years. In 1871 this agreement 
was extended for twenty years, the entire Jewish 
tax being pledged to the city, which in return 


the council sided with the Jews, for it sent two em- 
bassies to speak for them, one to the pope and one to 
the burgrave Frederick VI. The envoys explained 
to the pope that usury would be taken up by 
the Christians; to the burgrave that the Jews were 
entirely impoverished, and were unfitted by hunger 
and illness to engage in any trade. The burgrave 
promised to intercede, and when he went to Rome, 
a little later, he succeeded in inducing the pope to 
recall some of the decrees issued against the Jews of 
Nuremberg. They were then permitted to engage 
again in the money-brokerage business, but only for 


a certain time. 

Apart from the sums which were taken from them 
without cause, the Jews were obliged to pay every 
tenth pfennig of their income into the imperial treas- 
ury, one-half on Walpurgis day and the other half 
at Michaelmas. Each Jew, also, had to pay a coro- 
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nation tax on the day of coronation of a new ruler. 
Every Jewish citizen, furthermore, had to pay the 
OPFERPFENNIG—one gulden a year 

Taxation. per head (at Nuremberg amounting 
to 3,000 or 4,000 gulden a year)—and 

the so-called “canonem” (fief shilling) on the 
“ Oberst? day and on Michaelmas, which every Jew 
paid into the imperial treasury in token of complete 
submission. Apart from the wood-tax, mentioned 
above, the Jews also furnished straw mattresses, 
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Talmud Torah and a so-called “ gymnasium ” were 
connected with it. An office was in the court; in a 
cabinet in this building there was a board with a 
Hebrew inscription stating that a Jew 

The was once beheaded there. Below this 
Old Syna- office was the tomb of a rabbi who 

gogue.  wassaid to have been killed by a steer. 

When the congregation had outgrown 

this synagogue the community sought permission, 
in 1406, to build another, but was forbidden, though 
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From Andreas Würfel, ** Historische Nachrichten von der Judengemeinde zu Nürnberg,” 1775. 
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featner-beds, bolsters, covers, cloths, and dishes when 
the emperor was present at the castle. 

The synagogue, which was torn down to make 
room for the Marienkirche, consisted of two one- 
story buildings, surrounded by a wall—one structure 
serving as a dwelling for the rabbi; when this 
wall was torn down corridors and buildings are 
said to have been found under it, which formerly 
were filied with goods. The second synagogue is 
said to have been at Wunderburggasse, No. 6. A 


even foreign Jews were permitted to erect within ` 
the city limits tabernacles for the festival days. 
The rabbi officiated as principal of the school, and 
even scholars passing through the city were per- 
mitted to teach; Jacob Weil received such permis- 
sion, as did also Jacob Levi (MaHaRIL; responsum 
No. 151); a certain R. Israel and R. Koppelmann 
taught side by side. But controversies frequent- 
ly broke out among the teachers, as in 1883, bce- 
tween the rabbis of Nuremberg and R. Mende of 
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Rothenburg, the former even going so far as to for- 
pid children to study under R. Mende, on pain of a 
fiue of 100 gulden for every child and loss of citi- 
zenship. Another quarrel may be mentioned— be- 
tween R. Simelin of Ulm and the rabbis Seligmann, 
Lasen, and Gershom, which was decided by Jacob 
Weil, When it was planned to introduce the ritual 
of Nuremberg into the synagogue of Ulm, R. Simelin 
signed the agreement, but he refused to carry it out 

l afterward, whereupon Jacob Weil sen- 

Disputes tenced him to entreat the public par- 
of Rabbis. don from the almemar at morning 

prayer, first at Nuremberg and then 
at Constance. When a quarrel broke out between 
the rabbis of Nuremberg, Weil refused to listen to 
the suit, and the council was. obliged to appoint 
Gottschall Ganz and two assistants to hear it. 

The following rabbis of Nuremberg are mentioned : 
Jehiel ben Menahem ha-Kohen (d. 1298); Abraham 
ha-Kohen of Frankfort (d. 1998); Mordecai ben 
Iillel (d. 1298); Meïr b. Uri (d. 1845); Süssmann 
and Gershom (at the time of the Black Death); Jacob 


‘Levi, teacher of Jacob Weil (1425-56); R. Israel, 


R. Koppelmann, David Sprintz (15th cent.); Jacob 
Pollak (from 1470). The following are mentioned 
as “Lehrmeister”: Haimann (son of Kaufmann of 
Bamberg), who was allowed only twelve pupils 
(1381); Jacob Meister Meir of Frankfort (1883; also 
cantor); Isaac of Salzen (1995); Isaac 
Rabbis and of Worth (1435; teacher of children). 
Teachers. The following cantors are mentioned, 
in addition to Jacob Meister: Michael 
von Weye (1896-1402); Wolfel Vorsinger (1420); 
Moses Sangmeister (1461). 
The rabbi presided at the communal council, 
which was elected every year after Whitsuntide. 


‘This council consisted of five members, who pledged 


themselves, on entering upon their oflice, not to re- 
veal any of the matters discussed. The council 
fixed the tax-rate, whieh, however, could not ex- 
ceed ten gulden a year, The meetings were held in 
the oflice of the council, and the documents were 
signed by the rabbi and two “parnassim,” while 
the remaining two members acted as treasurers. 
The council had general jurisdiction over the in- 


ternal affairs of the community, including questions. 


of marriage and inheritance; it kept account of the 
prescribed 100 cakes of salt which every Jew was 
required to have in his possession, on pain of a fine 
of ten pfennig for each cakelacking. Money mat- 
ters were adjudged before the district court. In 
criminal cases the Jews were under the general laws 
of the state. Several of these cases are mentioned, 
together with the punishment inflicted, In 18683 a 

certain Joseph was hanged, but to the 


Internal outside of the gallows, to indicate that 
Organi- the criminal was not a Christian. 
zation. Similar sentences are mentioned—in 


1420, 1480, 1436, and 1440. In 1436 sev- 
eral Jews were hanged for procuring and lechery. 
In 1440 the *Schulklopfer " was accused of being à 
dangerous alchemist, and sentenced to imprisonment 
and branding on the forehead. In 1467 eighteen 
Jews were burned on the Judenbtihl, on the charge 
of having murdered four Christian children. 

In especially difficult cases an oath was required. 


Nuremborg 


This ceremony always took place in the synagogue; 
the person taking the oath stood with his face 
toward the east and his right hand up to the wrist 
in theroll of the Pentateuch ; then God wasinvoked, 
and the curse of fire, with all the other curses in the 
Bible, were called down upon his head if the oath 
were a false one. This oath, which was generally 
taken ina suit with a Christian, was composed in 1478 
and printed for the first time in 1484 (quoted verba- 
tim in Barbeck, * Gesch. der Juden in Nürnberg," 
pp. 24-26). See OATH. 

The slaughter-house was regarded as the property 
of the community ; after the return of the Jews to 

Nuremberg in 1852 it was situated 
Communal in the present Judengasse formerly 
Buildings. South, No. 1107, 3. The communal 

bath was used by Christians as well-as 
Jews. In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the cemetery was situated outside the city, but the 
enlargement of the latter between 1850 and 1427 
brought the cemetery within tne corporate limits. It 
covered so much ground (a consequence of the diseases 
which ravaged the city in the years 1967, 1407, and 
1487) that it blocked the way of the Christians to 
their gardens. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century an in- 
creasing number of attempts were made to convert 
the Jews. John of CAPISTRANO preached at Nu- 
remberg, and the Jews were compelled to attend his 
sermons. They were forced also to listen to the 
Dominiean friar Schwarz, who undertook to con- 
vince them by proofs from their own writings. In 
consequence the relations between the citizens and 
the Jews of Nuremberg grew more strained. The 
wealthy citizen Antonius Koburger had the anti- 

Jewish work * Fortalitium Fidei " (Nu- 

The remberg, 1494) printed at his own ex- 
Preaching pensein order to arouse hatred among 
Friars. the educated against the Jews. The 
council, which numbered among its 

members at that time the famous humanist Wili- 
bald Pirkheimer, decided to send a petition to the 
emperor requesting permission to expel the Jews. 
Emperor Maximilian, who was at that time at Frei- 
burg, issued a decree (June 21, 1498) permitting the 
citizens of Nuremberg to expel the Jews, because 
(1) their numbers had greatly increased through im- 
migration, (2) they had engaged in much usury, (8) 
they had entered the dwellings of other people, and 
(4) had aided suspicious persons, leading to thieving 
and crime. In the same decree the emperor trans- 
ferred the property of the Jews to the city, or rather 
to the imperial bailiff Wolfgang von Parsberg. The 
houses of the Jews were sold to the city for 8,000 
gulden, and the synagogue and the dance-hall for 
350 gulden. The buildings in the cemetery were 
either burned or torn down; a street was jaid out 
across the cemetery, and most of the tombstones 
were used as foundation for a road 68 

Expulsion, fect wide by 279 feet long. The day 
1499. of the exodus was first set for Nov. 6, 
1498, then for Candlemas, Feb. 2, 1499, 

and finally for Leetare Sunday, 1499. The exiles 
were accompanied by an armed escort on account of 
the insecurity of the roads. Most of them settled 
at Neustadt, the residence of the widowed Margra- 
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vine Anna of Brandenburg; others went to Frank- 
Tort-on-the-Main, and a few to Prague. Among 
Jewish writers this expulsion is mentioned only 
once, by Naphtali Herz Treves. 

The municipal council of Nuremberg, not satis- 
fied with having expelled the Jews from the city, 
endeavored to make their sojourn in tho vicinity 
impossible. It protested when a Jew was made a 
citizen of Fürth. The citizens of Nuremberg were 
not allowed to buy meat from the Jews of Firth, 
and trade with Jews was finally forbidden altogether 
(1998). Six years later, July 80, 1589, Nuremberg 
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New Synagogue at Nuremberg. 
(From a photograph.) 


citizens were even forbidden to borrow money from 
the Jews, under penalty of a fine of ten gulden. 
These severe measures seem to have been relaxed 
after a time, however, for the Jews resorted to the 
gardens outside the city to make purchases and 
sales. Under Maximilian TI. they were permitted to 
buy all their food supplies at the public fairs near 
Nuremberg, though this permission 

Intermit-  wasrescinded on June 17, 1698. They 

tent Visits. were permitted soon after to deal 
in the city itself on condition of re- 

porting to the guard on entering the city, where- 
upon the guard detailed a musketeer to accompany 
each Jew during the day. The attendance of this 
escort was called a “lebendiges Geleite”; after a 
time an old woman was substituted in place of the 
musketeer. On the Jews’ departure from the city 
the guard levied a toll upon the goods purchased. 
No Jew was permitted to appear in the market be- 
tween eleven and one o’clock in the day. The vari- 
ous edicts intended to regulate the behavior of the 
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Jews during their stay in the city were issued in 
the years 1721, 1723, 1732, 1774, 1777, 1780, 1787, 
and 1791. The desire is apparent in all these to ad- 
mit the Jews to the city, although under the most 
severe conditions; for evident reasons, since the 
“lebendiges Geleite " system alone brought in an 
average revenue of 3,589 gulden a year. 

The first Jew permitted to settle in N uremberg 
after the expulsion in 1499 was the lottery agent 
Simon Wolfkehle, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1824 a Jewish girl named Caro- 
line Levi was permitted to stay in the city to learn 

fancy-work. In 1839 Joseph Wasser- 

Resettle- mann, who was a veteran soldier and 

ment. was employed in the postal service as 

driver, was permitted to live in the 
city. The year 1852 saw the first divine services, 
held on the occasion of the great festivals, permis- 
sion having been given only on the condition of their 
being observed without noise. In 1857 the Jews of 
Nuremberg formed themselves into an independent 
community of six members. The first rabbi was 
elected fifteen years later, when M. Levin of Zu- 
rich was called to Nuremberg as the first preacher: 
he organized the community and its school affairs. 
The temple was dedicated on Sept. S, 1874, in the 
presence of the burgomaster Stromer, one of whose 
ancestors had persecuted the Jews while burgo- 
master of Nuremberg in the fourteenth century, 

The community at present (1904) numbers 6,500 
members in a total population of 261,088; its rabbi 
(since 1882) is Dr. D. Ziemlich. Among its institu- 
tions may be mentioned the Unterstiitzungs- und 
Armenverein, the Israclitische Münner- Wohltiütig- 
keitsverein, the Lazarus und Bertha Schwarzsche 
Altersversorgungsanstalt, etc. 
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NUSBAUM, HILARIUS : Polish historian and 
communal worker; born in Warsaw 1820; died there 
1895. He was educated in the Warsaw rabbinical 
seminary, and began social work early. For some 
time he was in charge of a school for Jewish boys, 
founded by himself, Active in the affairs of the 
Warsaw community, Nusbaum was instrumental in 
the building of a synagogueabout 1850. Assuming 
the management of the home for children, built by 
the philanthropist Mathias Rosen, he devoted his 
energies to the instruction of theinmates both in the 
usual subjects and in handicrafts. In 1867 Nus- 
baum was appointed a member of the committee of 
charities for the kingdom of Poland. For a num- 
ber of years he was also an active member of tlie 
society of Lomede Torah and a help and inspiration 
to young men who were devoting themselves to 
Jewish learning. 

Outside of his native city Nusbaum was better 
known for his literary labors, His writings include 
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the following: “Z Teki Weterana Warszawskiej 
(miny Starozakonnych,” 1880; * Szkice Historyczne 
; Życia Zydów w Warszawie, od Pierwszych Sladdw 
Pohytu Ich w Tem Miescie do Chwili Obecnej," 1881; 
“Leon and Lob, a Social-Religious Study,” 18838; 
“Jacob Israelevich, a Sketch from Jewish Life,” 
(N36: “A Guide for Judaism: A Course in Litera- 
ture and Religion”; “ Historja Zydów od Samego 
Ich Poczatku do Obecnej Epoki," 5 vols., 1888-90, 
the most important of his literary productions; and 
© Przewodnik Judaistyezny, Obejmujacy Kurs Liter- 
aury i Religji," Warsaw, 1898. The last volume 
of this work, treating of the history of the Jews in 
Poland, is particularly valuable. He also left in 
manuscript a treatise on education entitled “Our 
Emil,” and for many years he was a contributor to 
the Warsaw “Izraelita.” 

Nusbaum’s books are valuable as material for fu- 
ture historians of the Jews of Poland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Encyklopedja Powszechna, x. 599. 

H. R, J. G. L. 

NUSSBAUM, MYER: American lawyer: born 
in Albany, N. Y.; son of Simon and Clara Nussbaum, 
who went to America from Neustadt-on-the-Saale, 
Bavaria. He received his early education in the 
public schools of his native city, and afterward en- 
tered the law-oftices of Newcomb & Bailey. In 1884 
he was appointed police justice of Albany; in 1898 
he was elected a member of the state assembly to rep- 
resent that city ; and in 1895 he was elected to the state 
senate as the representative of the county of Albany. 
He is a member of the State and Albany County 
Dar associations and of the Republican Club of New 
York, in which latter city his practise largely lies. 

Nussbaum has always taken great interest in all 
Jewish charitable societies, having been for fifteen 
years a trustee of the Jewish Home in Albany. 

A. G. H. C. 


NUT: The rendering in the English versions of 
the two Hebrew words “egoz” and * botnim." 

1. “Égoz.” This is mentioned once only, in 
Cant. vi. 11, where a nut-grove is referred to. Ac- 
cording to the common tradition, the word desig- 
nates the walnut (Juglans regia), both the desig- 
nation and the fruit having been brought into 
Palestine from Persia. The Greeks and Romans 
also considered that country as the home of the 
fruit, which they called “Persian nut? (Kápvov 
Meporxdv), Josephus speaks of the numerous nut- 
trees in the plain around the Sea of Gennesaret, and 
siys (* Vita," & 8) that Jewish prisoners at Rome 
lived on figs and nuts exclusively, so as not to be- 
come unclean by eating heathen food. This indi- 
ates that nuts and figs were common food. In the 
Talmud and Mishnah (B. M. iv. 12; Ket. xvii. 15) 
nuts are considered a delicacy. Oil was prepared 
from the green nuts (Shab. ii. 2; Löw, “ Aramitische 
Pflanzennamen," pp. 8, 84). Many nut-trees are to 
be found in Gilead, in the Lebanon, especially 
around Damascus, and in Judea, where they have 
heen planted. They grow even on the mountains 
ut altitudes too cold for the olive. 

2. “Botnim.” This word, the plural of “ boten,” 
is commonly taken to mean pistachio-nuts, the fruit 
of Pistacia vera, which is native in Palestine and 


Syria as far as Mesopotamia. These nuts are men- 
tioncd in one passage only, Gen. xliii. 11, among 
the special products of Canaan that Israel proposed 
should be sent as gifts to Joseph in Egypt (Löw, 
“ Aramitische PAanzennamen,” p. 68). The pistachio 
is now seldom cultivated in Palestine, but may fre- 
quently be found in Syriaaround Beirutand Damas- 
cus. The fruit is eaten raw or roasted, and is con- 
sidered a delicacy throughout the East. 

E. G. H. I. Br. 
— —In Jewish Life and Lore: In Talmudic times 
nuts were used for making oil by rneans of a press 
similar to that used for olives; but the Rabbis dis- 
agreed as to whether nut-oil might be used on the 
Sabbath eve (Shab, ii. 2 [24b]). Nutshells yielded 
à kind of dye, and therefore they were considered of 
value and subject to the law of the Sabbatical year 
(Sheb. vii. 8). Nuts were much liked by little chil- 
dren, who were easily lured by means of them (Bek. 
30a). The Rabbis held that nuts caused discharges 
from the nose and expectoration, and they therefore 
recommended abstention from them on Rosh ha- 
Shanah in order to prevent interruption of the 
prayers (Isserles, quoting Mölln, in Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hay yim, 588, 2). W 

The nut is often used by the Rabbis symbolically. 
It is the symbol of the scholar and the Torah; for, 
just as the kernel remains clean even when the nut 
is dropped in the dirt, so when the scholar sins the 
Torah, which he has studied, is not soiled. The nut 
is the symbol of the Jews for various reasons: it has 
four sections in which the kernel is hidden; so the 
Israelites in the wilderness were divided into four 

sections, each under its banner, with 

Symbolic the Shekinah in the midst of them. 
Applica- There are three kinds of nuts, hard, 
tions. medium, and soft; and so there are 
three classes of Israelites: (1) those 

who perform charitable acts voluntarily; (2) those 
who must be urged to do good deeds; (3) those who, 
in spite of earnest solicitations, decline to aid the 
needy. The roots of the nut-tree, unlike those of 
other trees, will revive after exposure, even though 
they may have begun to wither, and so the Jews, 
unlike the heathen, are forgiven if they confess 
their sins (Pesik. R. 11 [ed. Friedmann, p. 42]; 
Hag. 15b; Cant. R. vi. 11). It seems that the sym- 
bolic application of the nut was current in the Alex- 
andrian school; for Philo (Mep Biov Mofosoc, iii., $ 22, 
ed. Mangey, ii. 162), explaining at some length the 
symbol of the nuts (xápva) which Aaron's rod yielded 
(Num. xvii. 28 [A. V. xvii. 8]), says: “The nut dif- 
fers from all the other fruit in that its eatable part 
and seed are the same; therefore it is the sym- 
bol of perfect virtue. For just as in a nut the be- 
ginning (seed) and the end (fruit) are the same, so is 
every virtue at the same time both beginning and 
end. Besides, the eatable part of the nut is en- 
closed in a twofold case, the outer part of which is 


bitter and the inner partis very bard; the same is 


the case with the soul, which must undergo bitter 
trials before it attains perfection." 

‘The nut occupies an important place in cabalistic 
symbolism; for besides the fact that its shell (“ keli- 
fah”) has been adopted to designate dross, the nut 
as a whole symbolizes the adherence of the fourth 


Nyári 
Oath 


“kelifah,” called “nogah,” to the brain (Hayyim 
Vital, “ ‘Ez Hayyim,” hekal vii., gate 9, ch, ii.) For 
other symbolic applications of the nut by the caba- 
lists see Eleazar of Worms, “Sha‘are ha-Sod weha- 

Yihud weha-Emunah” (“Sha‘ar ha- 

In Caba- Kabod”). The Romans considered 
listic Sym- nuts as an emblem of fertility in both 

bolism. manand beast; and therefore they used 

to strew nuts before the bridegroom 
and bride. "This custom was adopted by the Jews in 
the time of the Talmudists (Ber. 50b), and in Polish 
towns it continues up to the present time. On the 

Sabbath which precedes the wedding, when the 

bridegroom is called up to recite a part of the weekly 

lesson in the synagogue the women from their 
gallery throw down nuts, which are picked up by 
the children. It was also the custom to distribute 
nuts among the children on the eve of the Feast of 
the Passover, inorder that they might not fall asleep 
and to arouse in them a desire to question (Pes. 109a). 

This custom has developed into the general one of 

playing games with nuts, even among grown per- 

sons, during the whole feast. As the nut symbol- 
izes the children of Israel, it is one of the ingredients 
of the “haroset” (Isserles, in Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 

Hay yim, 478, 5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Duschak, Zur Botanik des Talmud. p.23 ; 
Lampronti, Pakad Y izhak. s.v. HAN; S. Rubin, Seyullut ka- 
Zemahim we-Ototam, p. 13, Cracow, 1898. 

A. M. SEL. 

NYÁRI, ALEXANDER: Ilungarian art 
critic; born Aug. 28, 1861, at Zala-Egersczeg; edu- 
cated at Vienna under Hansen, receiving his diploma 
as architect in 1884. In the following year he went 
io Paris and thence to Derlin, where he studied 
philosophy and the history of art. He received his 
degree of Ph.D. from the University of Leipsic in 
1891. 

In 1889 Nyári was commissioned by his govern- 
ment to travel through ITungary in search of speci- 
mens of the art of the Italian Renaissance dating 
from the time of King Matthias. Two years later 
. he was appointed assistant in the archeological di- 
vision of the National Museum and docent in the 
history of art in the School of Technology at Buda- 
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pest. Commissioned by Count Csáky, minister of 

| public worship and instruction, to search for monu. 
ments of art relating to Hungary, he traveled 
through Poland and Saxony (1892), Germany (1898), 
Italy and France (1894), and England, Holland, 
Servia, and Rumania (1895). In the course of these 
investigations he discovered a number of unknown 
works of the famous Hungarian painter Karl 
Brocky, who had been court painter to Queen Vic- 
toria. In 1894 Nyári was appointed custodian of 
the National Gallery of Paintings. 

Nyári's two chief works, aside from numerous 
smaller contributions to the history of art, are: 
* Der Portraitmaler Johann Kupetzky, Sein Leben 
und Seine Werke" (Leipsic, 1889) and “A Kassai 
Székesegyház ” (Budapest, 1896; in German also), 
on the Cathedral of Kaschan, Nyári isa convert to 
Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 


sS. L. V. 


NYONS: Town in the ancient province of Dau- 
phiné, France. A Jewish community must have 
existed there before the fourteenth century; fora 
document in Latin of the year 1822 speaks of the 
“old Jews” and of “the newly arrived Hebrews.” 
The last-mentioned were Jews who had sought 
refuge in Nyons when expelled from the Comtat- 
Venaissin by Pope John XXII. Twoof them, David 
de Hyères and David de Moras, had great influ- 
ence with the dauphin Humbert IT. in 1838 and 1346 
(Prudhomme, * Les Juifs en Dauphiné,” pp. 18, 25). 

Between 1270 and 1848 there lived in Nyons R. 
Isaac ben Mordecai, called “Maestro Petit,” author 
of the “ Azharot,” enumerations in verse of the six 
hundred and thirteen Mosaic laws, which are recited 
in the congregations of the Comtat at the Feast of 
Weeks (Shabu ‘ot), Isaac wrote also commentaries 
on the Talmud, and corresponded with the most 
celebrated rabbis of the south of France (Gross, 
“Gallia Judaica," p. 387). Together with Petit is 
mentioned another scholar of Nyons, R. Hay yim of 
Vienne, a rabbinical authority (Gross, l.e. p. 194). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross and Prudbomme as above. 
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OAK AND TEREBINTH : The Hebrew terms 
calling for consideration here are: “elah” (Gen. 
xxxv. 4; Judges vi. 11, 19, and elsewhere); “el” 
(only in the plural form “elim”; Isa. i. 29, Ivii. 5, 
A. V. “idols,” R. V. “oaks”; lxi. 8, A. V. “trees ”); 
“elon” (Gen. xii. 6, A. V. “plain,” R. V. “oak”; xiii. 
18); “allah” (Josh. xxiv. 26, E. V. *oak"); and 
" allon" (Gen. xxxv. 8; Isa. ii. 18, xliv.14, and often 
E. V. “oak”). All these terms may have origin- 
ally denoted large, strong trees in general (comp. 
the Latin robur), comprising both the oak and the 
terebinth, which are similar in outward appearance. 
But “elah” (which in Isa. vi. 18 and Hos. iv. 18 is 
distinguished from * ullon?) and its cognates “elon” 


. 


and “elim” are assumed to mean the terebinth, 
while “allon” (which is repeatedly connected with 
Bashan [Isa. ii. 18; Ezek. xxvii. 6; Zech. xi. 2], a 
district famous for its oaks)and “allah ” are assumed 
to denote the oak. 

Both the oak and the terebinth offered favorite 
resorts for religious practises (Isa. i. 29, lvii. 5; 
Ezek, vi. 18; Hos. iv. 18), and were associated with 
theophanies (Judges vi. 11; comp, Gen. xii. 6; 
Judges ix. 97). By reason of their striking appear- 
ance and their longevity they served also as topo- 
graphical landmarks (Gen. xxxv. 8; Judges iv. 11, 
vi. 11, ix. 6; I Sam. x. 8, xvii. 2). The custom of 
burial beneath these trees is mentioned (Gen. XXXV. 
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S: I Chron. x. 12), Oak timber was used for the 
manufacture of idols (Isa. xliv. 14) and for ship- 
pbuilding (Ezek. xxvii. 6). The oak and the tere- 
pinth are employed as emblems of strength and dura- 
bility (Amos ii. 9; Isa. ixi. 9). 

According to Tristram, the following three spe- 
cies of oak are at present common in Palestine: (1) 
the prickly evergreen oak (Quercus qpseudo-coccifera), 
abundant in Gilead; the most famous exemplar of 


this species is the so-called " Abraham's oak” near 


Hebron, measuring 28 feet in girth with a diameter 
of foliage of about 90 feet (see ABRAHAM’S OAK); (2) 
the Valona oak (Q. ZEgilops), common in the north 
and supposed to represent the *oaks of Bashan"; 
(3) the Oriental gall-oak (Q. ?nfectoría), on Carmel. 
The terebinth (Pistacia Terebinthus) is abundant 
in the south and southeast. Sec Forest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kotschy, Die Eichen Europas und. des Ori- 
ents, Olmütz. 1862: Tristram, Vat. Hist. p. 367, London, 1867 ; 
Wagler, Die Eiche in Alter und Neuer Zeit: M ythologisch- 
Kulturgeschichtliche Studie, Berlin, 1891. 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


OATH: The Hebrew terms for “oath,” “alah” 
and “shebu‘ab,” are used interchangeably in the Old 
Testament (comp. Gen. xxiv. 8 and 41; see also 
Shebu. 86a). According to the ancient Jewish 
principle of jurisprudence the judicial oath was 
employed in civil cases only, never in criminal cases, 
and only in litigations concerning private property, 
never in those over sacerdotal property; and over 
movable but not over immovable property. Later 
rabbinical law, however, imposes the oath even in the 
ease of sacerdotal and immovable property (Shebu. 
49b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 95, 1). More- 
over, the oath was administered only in case no 
evidence, or only insufficient evidence, was forthcom- 
ing on either side (Shebu. 45a, 48b). But if there was 
ample evidence, documentary or oral, t.e., that of wit- 
nesses (Weiss, “ Dor,” i. 202), in support of the state- 
ments of the litigants, orif claim and disclaimer were 
not positive, no oath could be imposed, according to 
Biblical law. The character of the oath was, then, 
in the nature of a rebuttal of the claim of the 
plaintiff and was imposed upon the defendant as a 
purgative measure; or God was called 
upon as a witness, there being no 
other. Adelung, indeed (in Saal- 
schütz, * Archäologie,” p. 277), derives 
the German “cid” (oath) from the Hebrew " 'ed " 
(=“ witness”); see also Delitzsch (on Gen. xxi. 
30), Trumbull (“Blood Covenant," p. 266), Ty- 
ler (“ Oaths,” p. 87), and Paley (“Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy," book iii., ch. 16, 
p. 1). 

Though the oath was not considered as full legal 
evidence (Frankel, “Der Gerichtliche Beweis,” p. 
805), it was accepted in lieu of something better. 
However, the oath was not meant to be an ordeal, a 
means of frightening the contestant into telling the 
truth, except in the case of the oath of purgation 
administered to a woman suspected of adultery 
(Num. v. 21; Michaelis, “Das Mosaische Recht,” 
section 801, p. 941). The perjurer, however, was 
not Hable to the court, but to God Himself (see 
Pinjunv); furthermore, to such as were suspected 
of a disposition not to speak the truth the oath was 


Function 
of Oath. 


not administered (Shebu. vii. 1). The Biblical oath 
was imposed only upon the defendant (Shebu. vii. 1; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 89, 1; * Yad,” To‘en, 
Taken i. 2) The reason for this is in the 
Always by dictum, * Possession is nine-tenths of 
Defendant. the law"; or, as the Talmud (B. K. 
462) states it, “ Whosoever would oust 
a possessor must bring evidence to establish his 
claim; his positive assertion alone is not sufficient, 
for the possessor may take the oath in support of 
his equally positive denial of plaintiff's claim.” 
The codifiers classify the Biblical oaths under the 
following three divisions: (1),“ Oaths of keepers or 
custodians”: A leaves certain objects in the care of 
B; Badmits having received them, but claims that 
they have been stolen or lost; he takes 


Biblical the oath in support of his assertion 
Oaths. and is acquitted from responsibility 


(Shebu. viii. 1; B. M. 98a; D. K. 107b; 
“Yad,” She’elah, iv. 1, vi. 8; Hoshen Mishpat, 87, 7). 
(2) “Part admittance”: Aclaims to have lent D 100 
shekels; B admits the claim as regards only 50, and 
after taking the oath is acquitted; but if B repudi- 
ates the claim in its entirety he is acquitted without 
oath, (8) But if A has one witness in proof of his 
claim, B must take the oath in either case (Shebu. 
vi. 1; B. M. 3a; Hoshen Mishpat, /.¢.). The admis- 
sions of B in cases 1 and 2, and the statement of the 
one witness in case 8, are considered as half-evidence 
(Frankel, /.c.) in support of A, but not as sufficient 
to warrant a judgment in his favor. B, therefore, 
takes the oath, which is equal to half-evidence, and 
thereby invalidates the claim of A. 

Though Biblical legislation imposed the oath only 
upon the defendant, changed times and conditions 
rendered it necessary for the teachers of Mishnah to 
impose the oath at times even upon the plaintiff, in 
cases where the defendant is not competent to take 
the oath, or where the claim of plaintiff has evi- 
dently a greater probability of truth than the dis- 
claimer of defendant. These oaths are known as 
* mishnaic" oaths; and while the Biblical oaths are 
of a purgative nature, the mishnaic oaths are 
“oaths of satisfaction” (“nishba‘in we-notelin "— 

“they swear, and their claim is satis- 

Mishnaic fied”; Shebu. vii. 1) The following 
Oaths of cases fall within this category: (1) 
Satis- The defendant should take the Bib- 
faction.  licaloath, but he is suspected of a dis- 
position to swear falsely; the court 

can not, therefore, administer the oath to him, and 
imposes the mishnaic oath upon the plaintiff instead. 
(2) It is imposed further in the case of a laborer 
claiming wages; (8) of a storekeeper claiming settle- 
ment for goods ordered ; (4) of one who claims com- 
pensation for robbery ; and (8) of one who claims com- 
pensation for battery, certain indications supporting 
theclaim. In all these cases, the claims being based 
upon positive charges, while the disclaimer is not 
quite positive, the plaintiff takes the oath and secures 
judgment (Shebu. vii. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 89,1; 90, 
1; 91,1; 92, 1). In some cases the mishnaic oath is 
imposed when the claim is not positive, as in the 
enses of partners, renters (paying part of the crop 
for rent), guardians (appointed by the court), and 
stewards. All these must take the mishnaic oath 
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of purgation if accused of unscrupulous conduct, 
even though the claim is based only on a vague sus- 
picion (Shebu. 45a, 48b; “ Yad,” Shutfin, ix. 1; Ho- 
Shen Mishpat, 98, 1). 

Later 'Talmudical practise has imposed: the oath 
in cases where according to Biblical and mish- 
naic law no oath was imposed, as, for instance, 

where a claim is repudiated in its en- 

Rabbinical tirety. The originator of this form of 
Oath. oath, known as the *imposed oath" 
(np: nya; see Rashi to B. M. 5a), 

was the Babylonian Nahman ben Jacob (235-824 
c.B.; Bhebu. 40b: D. M. 5a; Hoshen Mishpat, 87, 7). 

There is still another form of oath—the “oath of 
adherence” (“gilgul shebu‘ah”; see Frankel, le.: 
Mendelssohn, however [* Jahrb. für Preussische Ge- 
setzgebung," exvi. 414], calls it *Neben-eid "). If 
one of the litigants is compelled to take the oath and 
his opponent seizes the opportunity to confront him 
with à second claim, upon which, had it been made 
separately, no oath would have been taken, the sec- 
ond claim is “adhered” to the first claim, and the 
defendant must take the oath in connection with 
both claims (Kid. 28a; Shebu. 48b). The only ex- 
ception to this rule is made in favor of the laborer 
claiming his wages. To hisoath no other claim can 
be attached; “it should rather be made as easy as 
possible for him” (Hoshen Mishpat, 89, 6). In any 
other case there is no difference; whatever the oath, 
a second claim may always be “adhered” to it 
(Shebu. 48b; Hoshen Mishpat, 94,1). In other re- 
spects, however, there are far-reaching differences 
among the Biblical, the mishnaic, and the rabbin- 
ical Oaths, both in practise and in principle. 

(1) If the Biblical oath is required and the defend- 
ant will not take it, judgment is rendered against 
him, and his property is levied upon; if the mishnaic 

oath is required and the defendant 


Biblical, will not take it, judgment is rendered 
Mishnaic, against him, but his property can not 
and be attached, and only a thirty days' 


Rabbinical ban is issued against him; or, if this 

Oaths. þe of no avail, slight corporal punish- 

ment is inflicted upon him by the 

court; butif it is the rabbinical oath that he refuses 

to take, not even judgment can be rendered against 

him; instead he is acquitted (Shebu. 41a; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 87, 9; B. B. 88a). 

(2) If the Biblical oath is required but it can not 
be administered to the defendant on account of his 
immoral character or because it is suspected that he 
would swear falsely, the plaintiff takes the oath and 
secures judgment; if the mishnaic oath is required 
but the defendant is not admitted thereto for the 
reasons stated, heis acquitted without oath (* Yad,” 
To'en, iii. 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 87, 18), He must, how- 
ever, according to later rabbinical practise, take the 
rabbinical oath (D. B. 83a; Hoshen Mishpat, 92, 9), if 
the claim against him is based upon a positive state- 
ment; but if it is the rabbinical oath that is re- 
quired and he is not permitted to take it for the 
reasons given, the defendant is acquitted without 
any oath (Hoshen Mishpat, 92, 10). 

(8) The Biblical or mishnaic oath, whether of 
satisfaction or of purgation, when required of the 
defendant can not be imposed instead upon the 


plaintiff if he is not willing to take it; but the rab- 
binical oath may be so imposed (Shebu. 41a; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 87, 11). 

(4) The Diblical oath is imposed only if claim and 
disclaimer are positive; the mishnaic or the rab. 
binical oath, even if they be vague and uncertain 


(Shebu. vii. 1). 


(3) The Biblical oath is imposed only when the 
object in litigation is private and movable property, 
and not if it is sacerdotal or immovable property ; 
the rabbinical oath is imposed even in cases involy- 
ing sacerdotal or immovable property (Shebu. vii. 1 
Hoshen Mishpat, 95, 1). 

(6) If the Biblical or the mishnaic oath is imposed, 
the juror must swear by the name of Y mwir and must 
hold a Bible or a sacred object in his hands, and the 
judge must admonish the juror and impress upon 
him the sacredness and the importance of the oath. 
The judge must also warn him against any mental 
reservation or ambiguity; but if he takes the rab- 
binical oath he may not mention thenameof Yuwn: 
he says merely, “I swear .” He need not hold 
in his hands a sacred object, and it is not necessary 
for the judge to admonish or warn him (Shebu. 36a; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 87, 18, 20, 21; see Frankel, “Die 
Eidesleistung," p. 81; Mendelssohn, in “Jahrb. für 
Preugsische Gesetzgebung," cxvi. 414, in reference 
to gradation of oath). 

The Geonim have extended the oath even to cases 
where the Talmud does not impose it, as when 
minors are concerned, if the oath is in their favor 
(Hoshen Mishpat, 89, 2); and sometimes they have 
put even witnesses under oath, though legally the 
latter are not called upon to swear (Hoshen Mishpat, 
38, 2; Frankel, 4c. p. 212). The Bible, however, . 
mentions only the following cases in which a judicial 
oath was required: a keeper suspected of.careless 
watching or of taking a piece of property entrusted 
to him for safe-keeping (Ex. xxii. 7-10), and a 
woman suspected by her husband of adultery 
(Num. v. 22); and enlarged and amplified as was 
the scope of the oath in post-Biblical times, it was 
still restricted to civil courts. In criminal cases no 

oath was employed, as, according to 

No Oaths Jewish principles of jurisprudence. no 
in Criminal one charged with a criminal act could 
Cases. be believed even upon oath. Assault 
and battery and embezzlement were 

considered only from their civil side, in regard to Jia- 
bility for damages. Nor wasa witness, even in civil 
matters, put under oath, for “if we can not believe 
him without an oath we can not believe him at all” 
(Tos. Kid. 49b). The adjuration of a witness men- 
tioned in Lev. v. 1 refers to a private adjuration for 
one to appear and testify as towhat he knowsabout 
the case, but not to judicial adjuration (see com- 
mentaries of Keil and Delitzsch «d /oc.; comp. 
Shebu. 85a). The court may adjure the witness if 
it sees fit, and such, indeed, was the practise in ge- 
onic times, but it is not obliged to do 

No Oaths so (Frankel, Ze. p. 212), as the charac- 
for ter of the witness is assumed to be 
Witnesses. one of probity and above suspicion or 
reproach (B. K. 79b; Sanh. 25a; Ho- 

shen Mishpat, 84, 1; Josephus, “ Ant.” iv. 8, & 15). 
In short, the oath was not the only means by which 
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a statement could be supported; on the contrary, 
i; was employed only for want of better evidence. 
put if there were witnesses, their statements were 
aceepted as full legal evidence, and they were not 
subjected to an oath; for to swear falsely is not more 
sinful than to utter an ordinary lie. It is one’s duty 
to speak the truth whether without or with an oath. 
Neither were there any oaths for rulers or for sub- 
jects or citizens as such. "The “oath of fidelity ” 
that Herod required from the people (“ Ant.” xv. 10, 
<4) was adopted from Roman custom. Nor were 
there priestly oaths. Yoma i. b refers not to an oath 
taken upon entering office, but to the oath of serv- 
ice, introduced as a check upon Sadducecism. 
There were no official oaths of any kind, for officials 
were supposed to do their duty without the oath. 
“The multiplication of oaths,” says Michaelis (l.c. 
section 801, p. 842), “tends rather to the corruption 
of morals." Paley (Le. p. 144) also deplores the 
fact that “a pound of tea can not travel regularly 
from the ship to the consumer without costing at 
the least a half-dozen of oaths.” "The Jewish law, 

then, knew only judicial oaths. 
But while legally recognized oaths were limited 
to judicial proceedings, extrajudicial oaths were 
employed freely in private life. The 


Extra- nature of the oaths mentioned in 
judicial Num. xxx. 2 places them in the cate- 
Oaths. gory of vows; they were employed 


merely “as props to a weak will,” and 
“were taken in order the better to uphold the Law ” 
(Hag. 10a). These extrajudicial oaths were: oaths 
of agreement—e.g., between Abraham and Abime- 
lech (Gen. xxi. 28), Isaac and Abimelech (čb. xxvi. 
31), Jacob and Esau (čb. xxv. 88), Jacob and Laban 
(ib. xxxi. 58), Joshua and the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 
16), Zedekiah and Nebuchadnezzar (II Kings xxiv. 
20: II Chron. xxxvi. 13); oaths of promise—e.g., be- 
tween Abraham and Moelchizedek (Gen. xiv. 22), 
Abraham and Eliezer (ib. xxiv. 8), Jacob and Joseph 
(ib. xlvii. 81), Joseph and his brothers (25. 1. 25), Ra- 
hab and the spies (Josh. ii. 19), David and Jonathan 
(I Sam. xx. 8, 18), Saul and the woman of Endor (tb. 
xxviii. 10), David and Shimei (II Sam. xix. 28); 
oaths of adjuration—e.g., those of Deut. xxvii. 15, 
Josh. vi. 26, and I Sam. xiv. 24. "Though strictly 
speaking these were not oaths in a judicial sense, 
they were, nevertheless, recognized as morally bind- 
ing and as necessary to national security (II Sam. v. 
8: Esth. x. 5; Josephus, “Ant.” xv. 10, § 4), and 
even to international security (II Chron. xxxvi. 18; 


II Kings xxiv. 20; see Ned. 65a and Manasseh ben - 


Israel in Mendelssohn's “ Werke,” iii. 248). Even 
if fraudulently obtained (Josh. ix. 16) or errone- 
ously made (I Sam. xiv. 24; Judges xi. 85; Jose- 
phus, * Vita,” § 53) the oath was considered inviola- 
ble. Even the silent determination of the heart was 
considered as the spoken word which must not be 
changed (Mak. 24a; B. M. 44a). The general prin- 
ciple was, “Let thy ‘yea’ be ‘yea’ and thy ‘nay,’ 
‘nay’” (B. M. 492; comp. Matt. v. 97; James v. 
19). The Law had already placed a careful restric- 
tion upon the practise of oath-taking in the case of 
a member of a family other than the head (Num. 
xxx.), and in post-exilic times people seem indeed 
to have been more careful in regard to taking oaths 


(Eccl. ix. 9); the prophet Zephaniah conceived the 
possibility of avoiding the oath altogether (iii. 
13). The Essenes also avoided swearing, which 
they esteemed worse than perjury; “he that can not 
be believed without an oath is already condemned ” 
(Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 8, & 6). Philo says, “The 
bare word of a virtuous man should be like an oath, 
steadfast, inviolable, and true. Should necessity 
absolutely require an oath let à man swear by his 
father and mother . . . instead of by the name of 
the highest and first Essence." Even in judicial 
oaths, swearing by the name of Yawn wasabolished 
altogether during the age of the Geonim (Rashi to 
Shebu. 38b; Hoshen Mishpat, 87, 19). See Cove- 
NANT; EviDENCE; PERJURY; SWEARING; VOWS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad ha-Hazakah, chapters 
To'en and She'elah ; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 28, 75, 87-96; Frankel, 
Der Gerichtliche Beweis nacen Mosaisch-Talmudischem. 
Rechte; idem. Die Hidesleistung der Juden; J. E. Tyler, 
Oaths: Blumenstein, Die Verschiedenen Eidesarten nach 
Mosaisch-Talmudischem Rechte, Frankfort - on- the- Main, 
1883; Hamburger, R. B. T.: Michaelis, Das Mosaische Recht; 


Keil, Archäologie; Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Dibl.; Has- 
tings, Dict. Bible; Schaff-Herzog, Encyc. LR 
(OMA. 


E. C. 

OATH MORE JUDAICO: Special form of 
oath, accompanied by certain ceremonies, which 
Jews were required to take in courts of law. 

The disability of a Jew in a contention with a 
Christian dates back to the Byzantine emperor Jus- 
tinian, who declared that neither Jews nor heretics 
should be admitted as witnesses against Christians 
(*Corpus Juris," c. 21, C. 1, 5; Novellz, 45, c. 1; 
Grütz, “Gesch.” 9d ed., vi. 18; Stobbe, " Die Juden 
in Deutschland," pp. 148 et seq.). Secular courts, 
however, did not recognize it. 'Thus in the safe- 

conducts issued by the Carlovingian 
Historical kings in the ninth century (JEW. 
De- Excvc. v. 446, s.v. FRANCE; vii. 669, 
velopment. s.v. LEIBZOLL) Jews and Christians are 
treated as equals, and consequently the 
testimony of the former, whether given under oath or 
not, isequal in value to that of the latter (Stobbe, l.c. 
p.151)  Thisisdistinctly stated in the charter grant- 
ed by Henry IV. to the Jews of Speyer in 1090. The 
law of Duke Frederick II. of Austria (1944), which 
has served as a model for much other legislation on 
the Jews (see Jew. Encyc. ii. 322, 5.0. AUSTRIA). 
merely requires that a Jew shall swear "super 
Rodal” (by the Torah; Scherer, “ Die Rechtsverhilt- 
nisse der Juden," p. 182). Similar laws existed in 
England, Portugal, and Hungary ; in the last-named 
country in a trivial case a Jew was not required even | 


' to swear by the Torah (Scherer, l.e. pp. 295-298). 


There are, however, some older laws which pre- 
scribe certain practises intended to humiliate the 
Jew. A Byzantine law, dating from the tenth cen- 
tury and somewhat modified by Constantine V., 
demands that a Jew when swearing shall have à 
eirdle of thorns around his loins, stand in water, and 
swear by “Barase Baraa " (Bereshit Bara), so that if 
he speaks untruth the earth may swallow him as it 
did Dathan and Abiram (Frankel, * Eidesleistung,” 
p. 69). A law of Arles demands (c. 1150) that a 
wreath of thorns shall encircle the swearer's neck, 
that others shall be around his knees, and that a 
thorn-branch five ells in length shall be pulled * be- 
tween his loins” while he is swearing and calling 
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down upon himself all the curses of the Torah 
(Pertz, “ Archiv,” vii. 789; Frankel, Zle. pp. 70-72; 
Stobbe, Le. p. 155). The “Schwabenspiegel ” (i. 263), 
à collection of laws dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, demands that when swearing the Jew shall 
stand on asow’s hide; other laws, that he stand bare- 
footed or that he stand on a bloody lamb's hide; the 
laws of Silesia (1422) require him to stand on a three- 
legged stool, pay a fine each time he falls, and lose 
his case if he falls fourtimes. In Dortmund he was 
fined each time he halted in repeating the oath. In 
Verbo, Hungary (1517), he was required to stand 
barefooted and swear with his face turned to the 
east, holding the Pentateuch in his hand (Depping, 
* Les Juifs daus 
le Moyen Age,” 
p. 827; Frankel, 
(e. pp. 10-16; 
Stobbe, Ze. p. 
155; Scherer, le. 
p. 997) A law 
of Breslau (e. 
1455) demanded 
that a Jew 
Should stand 
bareheaded 
When swearing, 
and pronounce 
the name of 
Yuwi (^Teru- 
mat ha-Deshen,” 
p. 208). 

A decided 
change took 
place when, in 
1555, the Ger- 
man federal- 
court procedure 
(Reichskammer- 
gerichtsord- 
nung) pre- 
scribed a form 
of oath which, 
with some alter- 
ations, served as 
a model for sub- 
sequent legisla- 
tion (Frankel, 
Le. pp. 76 et 
seq.). Horrible 
were the terms in which the swearer called down 
upon himself all the curses of Leviticus and Deute- 

ronomy, the plagues of Egypt, the 
The Oath leprosy of Naaman and Gehazi, the 
as a fate of Dathan and Abiram, etc. As to 

Jewish the changes introduced in the proce- 
Disability. dure by the Prussian government, act- 

ing upon the advice of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, see the latter's * Gesammelte Schriften " and M. 
Kayserling’s “Moses Mendelssohn” (p. 981). The 
small German states gradually surrendered the most 
Objectionable features of the oath: Hesse-Cassel, in 
1828; Oldenburg, 1829; Württemberg, 1832; Sax- 
ony, 1859 (on which occasion Zecharias FRANKEL 
published his famous * Die Eidesleistung ") ; Schaum- 
burg-Lippe and Anhalt-Bernburg, 1849; Hesse- 
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Jew of Breslau Taking the Oath More Judaico. 
(From a seventeenth-century print.) 
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Homburg, 1865. Prussia retained the obnoxious 
formula until March 15, 1869; Holland modified 
the oath in 1818, Russia in 1888 and 1860. Isaac 
Adolphe Crémieux became celebrated by effecting 
the abolition of the oath through a case brought be- 
fore the court of Nimes in 1827. Lazard Istpor, as 
rabbi of Pfalzburg, refused (1839) to open the syna- 
gogue for such an oath; prosecuted for contempt of 
court, he was defended by Crémicux and acquitted. 
The French supreme court finally declared the oath 
unconstitutional (March 8, 1846). 

In Rumania the courts have rendered conflicting 
decisions. The court of Jassy yielded to the protest 
of Rabbi Nacht against the oath (*Jew. Chron.” 
June 6, 1902); 
while the court 
of Botuschany 
decided that the 
formula promul- 
gated in 1844 
was still valid 
(Nov. 1, 1909; 
see the “ Bulletin 
Mensuel de 
l'Alianee IJsra- 
elite Univer- 
selle," 1908, pp. 
8 ef seq., 968 et 
seq. ). 

The question 
with regard to 
the trustworthi- 
ness of the Jew- 
ish oath was in- 
timately con- 
nected with the 
exact meaning 
of the “Kol Ni- 
dre” prayer, and 
it is according- 
ly intimately 
bound up with 
the discussion of 
that prayer (sce 
Kou NIDRE) 


The whole of 
the legislation 
regarding — the 
oath was char- 
acteristic of the 
attitude of medieval states toward their Jewish 
subjects. "The identification of Church and State 
seemed to render it necessary to have a different for- 
mula for those outside the state church. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Die Kidesleistung der Juden, Dres- 
den, 1840; Scrment More Judaico, Déclarations des Mes- 
sieurs les Grand-Rabbins des Consistoires Israélites de 
Franee, Paris, 18914; Frankel, Der Gerichttiche Beweis, Ber- 
lin, 1546: idem, Der J'udeneid vor den Preussischen Kam- 
mern, in Breslauer Zeitung, April 28, 1861; Leopold Stein, 
Der Lid More Judaico, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1847 ; Rotlis- 
child, Der Kid der Juden, Brilon, 1947; Die .Ttechlsirr- 
thitimer des Judeneids: Notizen zur Neuen Prüfung eine 
-illen Frage, Speyer, 1862; Von Rönne and Simon, Die 
Früheven und Gegoniwértigen Verhditinisse der Juden in 
Sdmmtlichen Landestheilen. des Preussischen Staates. pp. 
496-502, Breslau, 1843; Stobbe. Die Juden in Deutschland, 
pp. 148-159, Brunswick, 1866: Scherer, Die Rechtsverhiilt- 
nisse der Juden, pp. 293-299, Leipsic, 1901: Philippsohn, 
Ucher Verhesserung der Judeneide, Neustrelitz, 1797 ; Zunz, 
Die Vorschriften über die I£idesleistung der Juden, Berlin, 
1859 (reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, ii. 241-264). D. 
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OBADIAH (m"3y, Ty): The name of thir- 
teen different persons mentioned in the Bible. As 
vocalized in the Masoretic text, it means * worshiper 
of YmwiL? 1. Head steward to King Ahab of 
Israel. At the time of the persecution of the proph- 
ots of Yaw by Jezebel, Obadiah succeeded in con- 
cealing one hundred of them in caves (I Kings xviii. 
4-0) During the great famine he was sent by Ahab 
to search for food. He met the prophet Elijah, and 
brought Ahab the message that the famine was at 
an end (ib. 6 et seq.) 2. A descendant of Jeduthun 
(I Chron. ix. 16). 3. One of the grandchildren of 
ihe last king, Jeconiah (db. iii. 21). 4. A descendant 
of the tribe of Issachar, and one of David's heroes (čb. 
vii. 3). 5. A descendant of Saul (dd. viii. 88, ix. 44). 
6. A Gadite, the second in the list of David's heroes 
who joined him in the desert before the capture of 
Ziklag (5. xii. 9). 7. Father of Ishmaiah, who was 
appointed representative of the tribe of Zebulun, 
under David (2b. xxvii. 19). 8. One of the officers 
sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the different towns 
of Judea (II Chron. xvii. 7). 9. A Levite, who, 
during the reign of Josiah, was placed over the 
workmen repairing the Temple (25. xxxiv. 12), 10. 
Son of Jehicl; chief of 918 men who returned with 
Ezra to Palestine (Ezra viii. 9). 11. One of those 
who signed, with Nehemiah, the covenant to live 
according to the doctrines of the law of Moses (Neh. 
x. 0) 12. One of the porters of the gates in the 
porticoes of the new Temple (ib. xii. 25). 18. A 
prophet who lived probably about 587 B.C. (Ob. 1). 

E. G. H. S. O. 


—— In Rabbinical Literature: Obadiah was a 
proselyte of Edomite origin (Sanlı. 39b), and is said 
to have been a descendant of Eliphaz, the friend of 
Job (Yalk. ii. 549). He is identifed with the Oba- 
diah who prophesied against Edom (Ob. 1). It is 


said that he was chosen to prophesy against Edom 
because he was himself an Edomite. Moreover, 


having lived with two such godless persons as Ahab 
and Jezebel without learning to act as they did, 
he seemed the most suitable person to prophesy 
against Esau (Edom), who, having been brou ght up 
hy two pious persons, Isaac and Rebekah, had not 
learned to imitate their good deeds. 

Obadiah is supposed to have received the gift of 
prophecy for haviug hidden the hundred prophets 
from the persecution of Jezebel. He hid the proph- 
ets in two caves, so that if those in one cave should 
he discovered those in the other might yet escape 
(Sanh, L.e.). 

Obadiah was very rich, but all his wealth was 
expended in feeding the poor prophets, until, in 
order to be able to continue to support them, finally 
he had to borrow money at interest from Ahab’s son 
Jehoram (Ex. R. xxxi. 9). Obadiah's fear of God 
was one degree higher than that of Abraham; and 
if the house of Ahab had been capable of being 
blessed, it would have been blessed for Obadiah's 
sake (Sanh. @c.). 

y. C. d 4 d 


OBADIAH, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: This 
book, which bears the title “The Vision of Obadiah,” 
consists of but twenty-one verses, which are devoted 
to a prophecy against Edom. The prophecy is usu- 
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ally divided into two parts: verses 1-9 and 10-21. 
In the first section Edom is pictured as sore pressed 
by foes. She has become “small among the na- 
tions,” and Yuwn is to bring her down from “the 
clefts of the rock” where she dwells. Edom is fur- 


-ther said to be overrun with thieves; and her own 


allies are destroying her. 

In the second part it is declared that because of 
violence done by Edom to his brother Jacob, and 
especially because of the part taken by Edom on the 
day when “foreigners entered into his gates, and 
cast lots upon J erusalem ” (verse 11), “ the house of 
Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a 
flame, and the house of Esau for stubble, and they 
shall burn among [A. V. “kindle in 71 them, and 
devour them” (verse 18). The prophecy concludes 
with the declaration that Israelitish captives shall 
return from Sepharad and possess the cities of the 
South (Negeb), that saviors shall return to Mount 
Zion to judge Esau, and the kingdom shall be 
YirwH'g. 

It should be noted that verses Í to 6 closely re- 
semble a number of verses in Jeremiah (xlix. 7-22), 
which also consist of a prophecy against Edom. 
Critical View: The resemblance to J eremiah, 
referred to above, May mean that Jeremiah bor- 
rowed from Obadiah, or that the latter borrowed 
from the former, or that both borrowed from a still 
earlier prophet. 

Arguments of much force have been presented 
for the priority of Obadiah. In Obadiah the open- 
ing of the prophecy seems to be in a more fitting 
place, the language is terser and more forcible than 
in Jeremiah; and parallels to the language of these 
passages appear in other parts of Obadiah, while 
they do not appear in Jeremiah. For these reasons 
most scholars, except Hitzig and Vatke, believe 
that the passage appears in Obadiah in its more orig- 


inal form. As the passage in Jeremiah dates from 
the fourth year of the reign of Jchoiakim (604 B.c.), 


and as Ob. 11-14 seems clearly to refer to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (556 
y.c.), it is evident that the Book of Obadiah did not 
lie before Jeremiah in its present form. This ap- 
pears also from the fact that in Ob. 10-21 there is 
much material which Jeremiah does not quote, and 
which, had he known it, would have suited his 
purpose admirably. It is true that Wellhausen finds 
no difficulty in the date, believing with Stade, 
Smend, and Schwally that Jer. xlvi.-li. is not the 
work of Jeremiah. Nowack holds 
Relation to with Giesebrecht that these chapters 
Jeremiah. of Jeremiah contain many interpola- 
tions, one of winch is xlix. 7-23. 
These scholars are, therefore, able to hold that the 
Jeremiah passage is dependent upon Obadiah, and 
also to hold that Obadiah 1s post-exilic. On the 
whole the view of Ewald, G. A. Smith, and Selbie, 
that both Jeremiah and the present Obadiah have 
quoted an older oracle, and that Obadiah has quoted 
it with least change, seems the most probable. 

As verse Tis not quoted in Jeremiah, and as it 
seems difficult to refer it to any time prior to the 
Exile, G. A. Smith with much probability makes 
the post-exilic portion begin with verse 7. 

Most critics hold that verses 11-14 refer to the 


Obadiah, Book of 
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destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. As 
the Assyrians and Babylonians are not referred to, 
it is probable that the " nations” who were plunder- 
ing Edom were Arabic tribes. Winckler (in “ Alt- 
orientalische Forschungen," ii. 455, and in Schrader, 
“K.A. T." 8d ed., pp. 294 et seq.) places the episode in 
the reign of Darius. Wellhausen is probably right 
in believing that reference is made in verses 1-15 to 
the same epoch of Edom’s history as that referred 
toin Mal. i. 2-5, and that the inroads of these “na- 
tions ” were the beginning of the northern movement 
of the Nabateans. If this be correct, this part of the 
prophecy comes from the early post-exilic period. 

Cheyne (* Encyc. Bibl.”) holds that the references 
to the Negeb in the concluding verses of the proph- 
ecy indieate for the latter part of the book a date 
considerably later than the Exile, after the Edomites 
had been pushed outinto the Negeb and southern 
Judah. "This view, which had been previously ex- 
pressed by Nowack and has since been adopted in- 
dependently by Marti, is confirmed by the eschato- 
logical character of the contents of verses 16-91. 
Marti is probably right in regardin g these verses as a 
later appendix to the prophecy. The position of the 
Edomites would indicate that the verses date from 
the Greek period; and the approaching conquest of 
the Idumean Negeb points to a Hasmonean date. 

There thus appear to be three parts to this short 
prophecy: (1)a pre-exilic portion, verses 1-6, quoted 

by Jeremiah and also readapted, with 
Three (2) additions, by another Obadiah in 
Parts tothe the early post-exilic days; and (8) an 
Prophecy. appendix, which probably dates from 
Maccabean times. Asto the exact date 
of the pre-exilic portion, it is difficult to speak. Some 
have dated it as early as the reign of Jehoshaphat ; 
others, in the reign of Joram of Judah. The cireum- 
stances appear to be too little known now to enable 
one to fix a date. Arabs have surged up from cen- 
tral Arabia from time immemorial. The Nabatman 
invasion of Edom was probably not the first time 
that Edom had been overrun with plunderers from 
that direction. Verses 1-6 probably refer to an 
earlicr experience of a similar character, the cir- 
cumstauces of which can not now be traced. 

The captivity in Sepharad (verse 20) has occa- 
sioned much discussion. Inancient times“ Sepharad ” 
was believed to bea name for Spain. The Targum of 
Onkelos renders it “DDN, t.e., Hispania. Schrader 
(l.e. 2d ed., p. 445) identifies it with Saparda, a town 
in Media mentioned in the inscriptions of Sargon. 
if there was a Jewish colony of captives here, how- 

ever, nothing is otherwise known of 

Sepharad. it; nor are any circumstances evident 

Which would render probable the ex- 

istence at this point of a colony of suflicient impor- 
tance to be referred toin the terms used by Obadiah. 

W. R. Smith and many recent writers have iden- 
tified it with the Saparda which Darius in his inscrip- 
tions mentions between Cappadocia and Ionia as 
though it were, like them, a province. It is men- 
tioned again in an inscription of the thirty -seventh 
year of the kings Antiochus and Seleucus, t.l., 
279 B.C. This region was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Phrygia, Galatia, or Bithynia. When it 
is remembered that Joel (Joel iii, 6) had complained 
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that Hebrews were being sold to Greeks, it does not 

seem improbable that the late writer who added the 

appendix to Obadiah predicted the return of these 
captives and foretold the Israelitish conquest of 

Idumea which John Hyrcanus (c. 180 B.C.) accom- 

plished. Cheyne’s view that “Sepharad” is dit- 

tography for pay, another name of Jerahmool, is 
hardly convincing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the introductions of Driver, 
Cornill, König, Strack, and others, compare Wellhausen, Dic 
Kleinen Propheten, 1893 ; Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten, 
1897; G. A. Smith, Book of tho Twelve Prophets, 1898, ii.: 
and Marti, Dodckapropheton, 1908, i. 

E. G. H. G. A. D. 
OBADIAH (“HERALD OF THE MES- 
SIAH”). See ISẸAĶ BEN YAKUB OBADIAH, 


OBADIAH DI BERTINORO. See BERTI- 
NORO, OBADIAH BEN ÅBRAHAM. 


OBADIAH BEN DAVID B. OBADIAH: 
Commentator; born in 1325, according to Azulai 
(“Shem ha-Gedolim,” i, 76); in 1841, according to 
Steinschneider (* Cat. Bodl." col. 9075, No. 6687). 
He wrote a commentary on Maimonides’ “ Yad,” 
Kiddush ha-Hodesh, in which he gives a detailed 
treatise on the Jewish calendar and on astronomy. 
This commentary was published for the first time 
in the Amsterdam, 1702, edition of the “Yad.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 43; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 

Sefarim, i. 478, 586. 

D. S. O. 

OBADIAH BEN JACOB SFORNO. See 
SFORNO, OBADIAH BEN JACOB. 


OBED (331%): 1. Son of Boaz by Ruth, the 
daughter of Naomi. He was named, curiously 
cnough, by Naomi's neighbors, and not after his 
own kindred. Obed was the father of Jesse and tho 
grandfather of David (Ruth iv. 17, 91, 92; I Chron. 
ii. 12). 2. Son of Ephlal and descendant of Sho. 
shan, who had married his daughter to an Egyptian 
slave named Jarha (I Chron. ii. 87). 3. One of the 
thirty captains of David (Z0. xi. 47). 4. One of the 
sons of Shemaiah and grandsons of Obed-edom, of 
the Korahites, whom, on-account of their exceptional 
bravery, David appointed to guard the Temple (dd. 
xxvi. 7. 5. Father of Azariah; a captain whom 
the high priest Jehoiada induced to conspire to kill 
Queen Athaliah so that Joash, thou gh still a minor, 
might ascend the throne of David (II Chron. xxiii, 1). 

E. C. S. O. 

OBED-EDOM (DN 33y).—1. Biblical Data: 
A Gittite to whose house the Ark was taken when 
removed from that of Abinadab in Gibeah. It re- 
mained with Obed-edom three months before it was 
carried to the City of David; and God “ blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household ” (II Sam. vi. 10-11). 
——In Rabbinical Literature: From I Chron. 
xxvi. 4-8, where Obed-edom is mentioned together 
with the Levites, it is concluded that he was himself 
a Levite. His name is interpreted thus: “Obed” 
= "the servant who honors God in the right way ”; 
“Edom” (lit. *red") = “one who causes to blush.” 
IIe made David blush for shame because the latter 
was at first afraid to receive the Ark, whereas Obed- 
edom took it into his house without hesitation 
(Num. R. iv. 20 During the time that the Ark 
was with him Obed-edom used to light a candle be- 
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fore it twice daily, carly in the morning and again 
at evening (20.). 

The blessing with which God blessed Obed-edom 
consisted in children. His wife and eight daugh- 
ters-in-law bore children twice every month during 
the three months that the Ark remained with him 
(ilre According to another version, each of them 
hore six children at once (Ber. 63b). J Zo ip 


2, Korahite; one of the guards appointed to 


march before the Ark of the Covenant when it was 
taken from the house of Obed-edom the Gittite to 
Jerusalem. Ie was commissioned also, with five 
of his companions, to play on the harp of eight 
strings (I Chron. xv. 18, 21, 24). During the re- 
gency of Solomon, in David's old age, Obed-edom 
belonged to the second division of the guard in the 
provisional Temple; and the sixty-two male mem- 
hers of his family, including his eight sons, were all 
detailed for duty at the Temple and kept guard on 
its southern side (I Chron. xxvi. 4, 8, 15). 

3. Son of Jeduthun, and, like Hosah, a porter at 
the Temple in, the reign of David (I Chron. xvi. 88). 

4. Temple guard; flourished during the reign of 
Amaziah, King of Judah; under his care were all 
the gold, silver, and vessels which were carried off 
by Jehoash to Samaria. 

E. C. S. O. 

OBORNIK (OBERNIK), MEIR: Biurist and 
one of the Mr’ ASSEFIM; born in 1764; died at Vienna 
Nov. 6, 1805. Obornik 
contributed to the 
“Meassef” a great 
number of fables and 
was one of the most act- 
ive of the Brourtsrs. 
He translated into 
German the Books 
of Joshua and Judges, 
adding à short com- 
mentary (“biur”), and 
(with Samuel Detmold) 


XQ m the Book of Samuel. 
NS The translation of the 


whole Bible, with the 
bi'ur, was edited by 
Obornik under the title 
of “Minhah Hadashah " (Vienna, 1792-1806). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 255, 256, 478 ; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2077. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

OCANA: Town of Castile which had a Jewish 
community at an early date. When the Jews, who 
had previously enjoyed full privileges, began to be 
oppressed and curtailed in their liberties by the 
Christian population of the city, D. Fernando IY. 
ordered the municipal council of Ocafia to leave 
them undisturbed in the enjoyment of the rights 
granted them by the preceding kings. Here, as in 
other places, the Jews were accused of ritual mur- 
der. A Christian killed the three-year-old son of a 
woman with whom he was at enmity, and, to divert 
suspicion from himself to the Jews, threw the body 
into the house of a Jewish neighbor; his stratagem, 
however, misearried. During the great persecution 
of 1891. many Jews were killed at Ocaña, while 
others were forcibly baptized. Abraham Nahmias 


Meir Obornik. 
(In the Jewish Museum at Vienna.) 


Obadiah, Book of 
Occupations 


b. Joseph, the translator of Thomas Aquinas’ 
“Commentarii in Metaphysicam,” was living at 
Ocafia shortly before the general expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. ii. 65 et seq.; Ibn Verga, Shebet 
Yehudah, pp. 84, 88; Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, p. 945; Stein- 


schneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 485. 
J. M. K. 


OCCIDENT AND AMERICAN JEWISH 
ADVOCATE, THE: Periodical published in 
Philadelphia by Isaac LEEsER. It appeared first in 
April, 1848, and was continued as a monthly until 
March, 1859, inclusive, making sixteen volumes in 
that form. In April, 1859, it appeared as a weekly, 
continuing as such until March, 1861. In April, 
1861, it returned to the monthly form; it continued 
so until 1869, when it ceased to exist. Twenty-six 
volumes in allwere published. Isaac Leeser died 
Feb. 1, 1868; and the last volume appeared under 
the editorship of Mayer Sulzberger. In its dày it 
was the leading Jewish publication in the United 
States with world-wide standing. Much of Leeser's 
work was first printed in “The Occident." 

Among the noteworthy publications which first 


| appeared in “The Occident” were the translation of 


De Rossi’s “Dictionary of Hebrew Authors,” by 
Mayer Sulzberger, and a series of twenty-eight let- 
ters, on the “Evidences of Christianity,” by Benja- 
min Dias Fernandes, later published under the title 
of “The Dias Letters.” “The Occident" also gave 
some attention to American Jewish history, pub- 
lishing a notable series of articles on the Jews of 
Georgia and Ohio. Among its contributors were: 
Mordecai M. Noah, S. M. Isaacs, Jacob de la Motta, 
D. W. Marks (of London, England), Abraham Rice 
(of Baltimore), Max Lilienthal, Morris J. Raphall, J. 
K. Gutheim, Isaac M. Wise, Warder Cresson, Henry 
S. Jacobs, H. Hochheimer, Sabato Morais, Dr. B- 
Ilowy, Isidore Busch, I. Kalisch, David Einhorn, 
Liebman Adler, Henry Vidaver, A. B. Arnold, Moses 
A. Dropsie, Grace Aguilar, Mrs. Rebecca Hyneman, 
and Cecelia and Marion Moss. Throughout its ex- 
istence “The Occident” stood firmly for historical 
and traditional Judaism, and protested energetically 
against any but the most minor changes in the ritual 
and liturgy. 


A D. Sv. 


OCCUPATIONS: The ancient Hebrews were 
farmers, fishermen, artisans, etc., very seldom mer- 


chants. Solomon’s endeavors to stimulate commerce 


among them bore no lasting fruit. Outside of their 
country they were not always allowed to acquire 
real estate and had to give way to the native inhabit- 
ants in working the soil, and they were thus gradu- 
ally alienated from agriculture, although Jewish 
farmers are met with in all colonies, except perhaps 
in Alexandria, down to the twelfth century, espe- 
cially in Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, and the East 
generally. In Germany, until the Crusades and the 
rise of the Italian republics and the German bour- 
geolsie, the Jew was the merchant par excellence; 
and special privileges were granted him by the em- 
perors. Rich Jewish merchants were to be found . 
in Ratisbon, whither Oriental merchandise was car- 
ried up the Danube from Constantinople, and whence 
the goods were distributed. In eastern Germany 
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the Jews were still the chief factors in commerce as 


late as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Two- 


thirds of the traders between Poland and Silesia 


were Jews, who monopolized the trade in coffee, 
tobacco, and sugar. They carried sugar-cane from 
Madeira to Brazil as early as 1548, and from Candia 
they brought to Vienna cane-sugar, which could 
be used at Passover. They imported also spices 
from what was a great distance in that day ; and for 
Sukkot they brought myrtle from France and lemons 
from the Mediterranean countries. 

In the twelfth century in Mediterranean countries, 
such as Italy, Sicily, Greece, aud Palestine, large 
numbers of Jewish dyers existed ; inSalonica, artisans 
and silk-manufacturers; in Antiochia, glass-workers; 

in New Tyre, ship-owners. In Sicily 
In Sicily. Jews were engaged as architects, 
miners, clerks, smiths, locksmiths, 
weavers, and silversmiths. In that island and in 
Calabria they monopolized for years the manufac- 
ture of silk, paying highly for their privileges, until 
they were driven from the markets by Christian 
merchantsof Luccaand Genoa. A Jew is mentioned 
as the inventor of the clepsydra (for the lightning- 
rod and telescopo, as well as artificial and filled teeth 
among the ancient Jews, see “Jüdisches Litteratur- 
Blatt,” vi. 1660). Jews are mentioned also as card- 
painters, sword-smiths, sculptors, and bookbinders. 
lluminating they learned from the monks. They 
showed much skill as silversmiths and goldsmiths 
(in 1466 there was a Jewish silver-manufactory at 
Trevona). In Holland there were many Jewish 
diamond-cutters and glass-workers (e.g., Spinoza). 
(On the Jews of Prague sec Prague.) Printing, asa 
“sacred art” (“meleket ha-kodesh”), was practised 
enthusiastically, often at the risk of life. Some of 
the first tvpesetters in Italy were German Jews; 
thence Jewish printing was carried to Spain and 
Turkey. 

In Spain the Jews directed the commerce in dry- 
goods and wool, especially in imports from England. 
In England before the expulsion in 1290 they dealt 
in grain and wool. The Jews did not deal in other 
textiles at that time because they were not per- 
mitted to engage in dyeing, and that branch of in- 
dustry was furthermore distasteful to them from 
Talmudic times; fine goods had been imported into 
Palestine from an early date. However, Jews-are 
every where found engaged as tailors; eight-ninths of 
the Jews of Rome as well as those of the East End of 

London being occupied in that trade. 

Jewish The Jews required tailors, bakers, and 

Tailors.  wine-merchants for their own religious 

needs (comp. Lev, xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 
11). They became important in Asia and in southern 
Europe as wine-merchants and millers, and as the 
former in France and Germany also. They traded 
also in horses und poultry, especially geese. In 
Persia the oil-presses were mostly worked by Jews, 
and Jewish gardeners and seal-cutters were much in 
demand. Jn India their native names indicated that 
they were oil-pressers (see BENI ISRAEL). Metal- 
factories flourished in Sicily. A Jew of Prague, 
Gans or GAUNSE, imported into England in the time 
cf Elizabeth new methods of copper-welding and 
of manufacturing vitriol. The trades, which were 


always assiduously followed by the Jews (comp. 
Nod. 49b: B. K. 47b), were monopolized by them to 
such an extent in Sicily that when the Jews were 
expelled from the dominions of Spain in 1499, the 
Sicilian state oflicials themselves interceded in their 
behalf with Ferdinand. 

Strictly speaking, there were no Jewish scholars by 
profession. Rabbis received no salary until the four- 
teenth century, and even until the end of the eight- 
eenth they had other occupations. “Better a coin 

earned by the work of one's hands 

Pro- than the wealth of the resh galuta, 

fessions. who lives by the gifts of others,” it 

was said. They were at the same 

time physicians (e.g., Maimonides, and among the 

members of the Paris Sanhedrin in 1806 Graziado 

Nepi), merchants, writers, artists, financiers, states- 
men, and marriage-brokers. 

The Jews took part in the discoveries of the Por. 
tuguese as financiers, nautical theorists, pilots (a 
Jewish pilot was the first European to see AMERICA), 
and sailors; they are otherwise mentioned as sea- 
men, pirates, and makers of nautical instruments. 
Jews aided Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Albu- 
querque. In 1601 a Jew was the right-hand man of 
Capt. James Lancaster on the first expedition of the 
East India Company. Like Julius Cesar, Oliver 
Cromwell employed Jews as despatch messengers. 
Jews fought in Spain under the Cross as well as 
under the Crescent, and served at the courts of 
kings as lion-tamers. In Germany they made gun- 
powder and were employed as foragers, and in the 
Danish army acted as sutlers, their knowledge of 
the country sometimes making them useful spies 
(see INTELLIGENCERS). 

The Jewish physicians were especially important. 
Although they also, like the people in general, occa- 
sionally employed amulets instead of remedies, as in 

northern France and Germany, and 

Phy- had merely the surgical skill of bar- 
Sicians. bers, yet their medical knowledge was 
above the average of the time. This 

was due to their acquaintance: with the Arabic 
sources and to their observations at circumcisions 
and slaughterings, the Jewish physicians often act- 
ing also as “shohetim” (Ulrich, “Juden in der 
Schweiz,” p. 118). In Spain and Italy their only 
competitors were the Moors. Jews taught in Sa- 
lerno and Montpellier. The medical faculty of 
Paris prescribed in 1270 a course of study for the 
Jew Isaac. Jewish women physicians, especially 
oculists, practised at an early date in Germany. In 
Spain and Portugal the Jewish physicians to the 
kings not seldom rose to the rank of minister. The 
majority of princes, ecclesiastics, and even some of 
the popes (e.g., Clement XIII.) had Jewish physi- 
cians. From the seventeenth century they were 
graduated from the universities, first in Italy and 
Holland. In 1786 à certain Euchel of Königsberg 
in Prussia applied, though unsuccessfully, for per- 
mission to lecture, In 1517 a Jew drew attention to 
a medicinal spring at Baarburg near Zug in Swit- 
zerland (ib. p. 182). The physicians were frequently 
retained when the other Jews were expelled from a 
place (čb. p. 118); they were exempted from wear- 
ing the badge, and were given certain privileges, as 


i Hamburg. Neither the “Jus Canonicum," ch. 
xii, “Christiani a Judæis non possunt recipere 
medicinam,” nor the * Statuta Synodalia Basiliensia, " 
nor even the decrees of Gregory (1581) and Paul IV. 
that Christians who were treated by Jews should 
receive neither sacrament nor burial, were heeded 
(sce MEDICINE). 

Usury, which became to the Jews of the Middle 
Aves at once their salvation and their bane, was not 
original with them. The Talmud (B. B. 90; B. K. 
| 84) classes the usurer with the mur- 
derer, neither of them being able to 
atone for his crime. It even forbids 
the acceptance of interest (Weiss, * Gesch. der Jü- 
dischen Tradition,” iii. 814), and in the Middle A ges 
even the small interest of the pawn-shops was 
considered as usury. Not only were the Jews 
foreed to take interest because they were excluded 
from all other businesses, but they were even com- 
pelled to do so by the authorities, inasmuch as tlie 
Christians were forbidden by the Church up to the 
sixteenth century to engage in money-lending (see 
Usury). 

The Church up.to the thirteenth century con- 
sidered slavery legal, while the Jewish Jaw not only 
forbade entirely the keeping of slaves, but also en- 

joined the redemption of Jewish pris- 


Usury. 


Slave- oners in order to keep them from 
Dealers. slavery, which injunction entailed a 


heavy burden upon the communities. 
The employment of Christian slaves or servants was 
dificult for the Jews because their ritual forbade 
them to accept many services, such as the handing 
of wine, ete. It must be noted the Church in for- 
bidding the Jews to keep slaves referred to Chris- 
tian slaves only. Gregory the Great says: “Quid 
enim sunt Christiani omnes nisi membra Christi? 
atque ideo petimus quod fideles illius ab inimicis 
eius absolvitis." Gelasius permitted the Jews to 
import pagan slaves from Gaul, as did also Charle- 
magne. Especially in Bohemia the Jews conducted 
the sale of Slavonic slaves for body-guards to the 
califs of Andalusia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, xi. 211-229. 
J. M. GR. 


The means by which Jews earn their livelihoods 
are still largely determined by the restrictions which 
until very recently were placed upon them. Owing 
to the monopoly of the handicrafts by the gilds, the 
normal number of artisans was not found among 
medieval Jews, while the restrictions as to the holding 
of land limited the number of agriculturists among 
them. As regards the callings themselves, the 
adoption of certain handicrafts by Jews is often de- 
termined by religious considerations; thus, butchers 
are required for kasher meat, and printers for prayer- 


books. Generally speaking, those trades are most 


favored by Jews which afford them opportunity to 
arrange their own hours of work, thus leaving them 
free for their religious duties. The tobacco and 
fruit trades fulfil these requirements. Piece work 


‘rather than time-work, domestic industries rather 


than factory labor, are for the same reason especially 
favored. ! 
In Eastern countries there is not very much vari- 
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ety of occupation among Jews, as can be seen from 
the following list compiled from Andree, “ Volks- 
kunde der Juden,” pp. 191, 192: 


Algeria... Money-changers, jewelers, linen-drapers, pawn- 
brokers, speculative builders. 

Aknbis: 2c ovs Armorers, silversmiths, masons, butchers. 

Asia Minor. ....Servants, porters, merchants. 

Bagdad........ Merchants, shopkeepers, money-changers, gold- 
smiths, pedlers, weavers, bootmakers. 

Bosnia ......... Handicraftsmen, pedlers, usurers, interpreters, 
cashiers. 

Bulgaria ....... Corn-dealers, hide- and silk-merchants. 

Caucasus....... Leathermakers, dealers, tobacco- and wine-mer- 
chants. 


Constantinople. Merchants, hawkers, gold-changers, physicians, 
apothecaries, dentists. 

Damascus ...... Bankers, merchants, shopkeepers, pedlers, ba- 
kers, painters, butchers. 

Egypt .......... Money-changers, bankers, jewelers, merchants, 
hawkers. 

Hungary ..... ..Merehants. hawkers, physicians, journalists, 
pedlers, innkeepers, photographers, musi- 
cians, packers, handicraftsmen. 


India cise ees Agriculturists, oil-manufacturers, soldiers (Beni- 
Israel). 

Kurdistan......Petty traders, shepherds. 

Morocco ....... Dealers, brokers, laborers, interpreters, carpen- 
ters, tinsmiths, tailors, bootmakers. 

Persia ......... Silk-spinners, glass-grinders, goldsmiths, jewel- 


ers, hawkers, clothesmen. 

Russia.......... Butchers, carriers, capmakers, shoemakers, tai- 
lors. a few smiths, locksmiths, glaziers, car- 
penters, musicians, agents. 

Turkestan..... Silk-merchants, painters, brandy-distillers, com- 
missionnaires. 


Of European countries the fullest account of oc- 
cupations has been made for Prussia, the statistical 
oftice of which has devoted special attention to this 
class of statistics. The following table gives the 
numbers and percentages of able-bodied Jewish 
workers engaged in the various occupations for the 
years 1849 and 1861: 


1849 1861. 

Nature of Occupation. 
* Per : er 
NO. !ecent.| DNO- | cent. 

Commerce : g 

Bankers and Money-Changers. 314 | .01 550 .01 
Wholesale Merehants.......... 1.002 | .02 | 2,785 0E 
Retail Merchants.............. 6.528 .ll| 9,736 .14 
Agents, Pawnbrokers ......... j,444 .02 | 2,085 .08 
Victualers and Hucksters ...... 2,887 0d | 3,008 04 
PPedlersS.a.vvawkrev b kdupE er ERST 1,051 .02 | 1,208 02 
Dealers co ace co aom ei ris NAA 09 | 4,814 RU 
Wandering Dealers.........06- 9,00 .06 ,599 07 
ASSISTANNS exero ert rus .]| 9,592 .( 9,852 14 
Cattle-Traders............ eee S05 01 938 OL 
Total Commeree........... 98.513 48 | 89,621 5T 
Physicians and Teachers....... 1,610 02 | 2,086 u8 
Mechanics and Handicraftsmen, 12,051 20 | 11,445 07 
Farmers ied (esa ee e xxn 582 01 643 01 
Gardeners, ete.........eeeeeeee ƏƏ 00 26 00 
Bre CIS cocci oeiia a E 2 eed 323 01 308 00 
Lower Communal Officials .... 58 .01 949 .01 
Hired Laborers......... eee 2.588 .041 2,106 .08 
Servants.... cesses htt 6,000 .10 | 4,814 OT 
Living on Income ............. 1,607 .08 | 2,992 .04 
PAUDPETS ark d a YA xen 5,163 10) 4,921 .07 
Grand totale e rs 59,681 | 1.00 | 69,906 | 1.00 


It may perhaps be worth while to mention that the 
total number of adult Jews and Jewesses treated in 
the foregoing table was 129,587. 

More recent investigatione have not dealt with 
the subject on exactly the same plan; but the fol- 
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lowing table for the year 1895, contained in “Sta- 
tistik des Deutschen Reichs," 1895, iii. 178, gives, 
under the headings of the three chief religions, the 
proportion in 1,000 of those engaged in various 
branches of industry, ete. : 


Protes- MENGE d von DNE Catho- 

Occupation. tants. lies. Jews. 
Aorjoultute.. celesé vere rr Ree x 565.6 431.7 0.4 
Forestry and Fishery........... 664.2 304.5 0.5 
Mining ot k LOE E S O OE DE te S D E a E ete eeaeneas 410.1 550.5 0.8 
Industry of Stones and Earths..; 603.2 394.1 1.2 
Metals issu urs da esr CCS REY 686.4 306.6 2.0 
MaACHINGEN: d c5-cadvcs satin mo bese 717.9 TRT 3.8 
Chemical Industry ............. 636.5 951.0 9.3 
Supplementary Products of For- 

CSOT 2 5s wrote drag hates d hive Sion 686.5 302.0 8.4 
Textile Industries. ,.., oo : 662.9 330.4 2.7 
PAPE C irse obe bos Cheap E 701.4 288.2 6.9 
Leather ooh A raa E saw based oa 684.8 302.9 8.1 
MOOD E E EEE 662.3 331.2 2.3 
PO err PPS PONERTE | 6523 330.7 14.8 
CIOEBIDE S Le eee. hCCR HE aO 651.6 329.8 11.9 
Building ac tec neg akioeaniee eae 643.3 353.1 1.3 
PONV STA DINO oceesa ck. ares 745.1 938.9 9.4 
Art and Funcy Ware........... 689.1 | 294.2 8.9 
Unspéelfeil. c d voee xà 571.4 20.5 9.1 
COMMMET CO a4 4 ea escape oe DE E 40.8 249.5 105.5 
Jnsurance icr eR x ee haere’ 110.1 185.0 31.4 
‘Transportation oo. cece eee ee aes 691.5 305.6 1.3 
Vietualers ........... ee CES 651.5 331.5 9.7 

ae Se N] 
Proportion of Workers..... 612.6 374.8 | 9.7 


This list may be compared with a somewhat 
shorter list for 1861, giving the percentage of adult 
workers among the Jews of Prussia according to 
their different means of livelihood: 


| 


Oceupation. | Jews. | Others. || Occupation. | Jews. | Others. 


Agrieulture..| 2.18 43.99 || Professions..| 3.55 2.15 
Industry ..... 18.97 39.41 || Independent.| 4.18 2.90 
Commerce...| 07.98 9.7 || Paupers.....| 6.46 4.19 


Service....... 6.73 | 9.25 | 


A similar list is given for Italy by Servi (“Gli 
Israeliti d' Europa, 1819," p. 804): 


Percentage 
f Workers ete, | qf Adult 
[6] e S, CLC. Farlkarg 
Occupation. Workers Alone. 
Jews Others. Jews Others 
Agrieulture.......... 0.1 85.6 0.3 58.0 
TNGUSINY oos. hae 4.0 14.0 2.5 22.9 
Commerce .......... 17.7 2.8 55.9 4:8 
SODVIOD i Crus CE 1.6 2.7 5.0 4.5 
Trofessions.......... 2.8 2.4 8.7 3.7 
Iadependent ........ 5.6 2.7 17.8 4.5 
AUPETS 4525668404 ure 0.3 1.4 0.9 2.2 
AT yeaa sete 1.4 1.1 eka — 
Religion ............ 0.3 0.7 i ia 
Administration...... 1.2 0.6 
Without Occupation..| 65.0 36.0 " " 


Desides these lists for whole countries certain de- 
tails are given for Berlin in 1871 by Schwabe, “Die 
Hauptstadt Berlin, 1871,” and for Vienna in 1869 by 
Jeiteles, “Die Cultusgemeinde der Isracliten zu 
Wien ”: 


A = eaea. - ZL 
SSS SS a EEEa 


Berlin, .1871. Vienna, 1869, 
Occupation. = eee eo 

Jews. Alt, Jews, All. 

Agriculture ......... 0.2 .8 E. "T 
Industr | 21.4 57.2 16.27 41.2: 
Commeree........... 61.4 15.4 33.11 11.46 
Serviea ............. 0.32 6.1 5.11 19.15 
Healt is sso 2.9 0.8 1.31 0.73 
ducation ........... 1.2 1.0 1.45 0.86 
Art and Literature .. 1.8 2.0 1.02 0.86 
Religion erreren.. 0.5 0.2 Ae on 
JUSLIGO oorr bes 1.6 4.1] 0.59 0.33 
Army.,. CE ids 0.7 7.4 sued aah 
Independent.. Tq 8.1 4,7 6.64 . 6.64 
Oflleials ............. M mI 0.7 2.54 
Students..........eee — Oe 1.39 2.54 
Private Schools...... 6.30 1.48 


With this may be compared the statistics of occu- 
pation of 21,071 adult Jews in Budapest in 1870 
(Körösi, “Die Königliche Freistadt Pest im Jahre 
1011755 


Percent- Percent. 
Occupation. age of Occupation. age of 
Jews. Jews. 

Agriculture ........ 0.6 Education .......... 0.6 
Industry weseevevens 22.9 Art and Literature.. 0.5 
Commerce ......... 22.3 Independent........ 1. 
Service ............ 9.t PauperTsS cvoiev rates Ya 21.2 
OflieialSisvesasd asa 0.7 Scholars............ 11.0 
Medicine........... 0.7 | 


The details for Budapest are not sufficiently well 
arranged to admit of easy comparison with other 
creeds, but the general result shows that whileevery 
fourth Jew isengaged in commerce, only one twenty- 
fifth of the general population is engaged in busi- 
ness, and service attracts one-twelfth of Jews as 
compared with one-eighth of the remaining croeds. 
One-thirteenth of the Jews are tailors; one-cight- 
eenth, day-laborers. Jews havea higher proportion 
than those of other creeds in commerce of all kinds, 
and among goldsmiths, tailors, upholsterers, ac- 
countants, insurance agents, medical men, students, 
and beggars (20. p. 120). 

From a comparison of all these tables it will be 
Seen that Jews as a rule are engaged in commerce 
to a degree much above that of their neighbors, 
though this is due in Jarge measure to their residence 
in towns; but even here there are from three to 
four times as many among Jews devoting themselves 
to trade as among the rest of the population (see Cox- 
MERCE). Judging from the Prussian returns of 1895, 
insurance seems ‘to have engaged their attention 
very largely; and next to this come the food and 
clothing trades. In the chemical industries, fancy 
ware, and leather trades they appear to have their due 
proportion; but in almost all other occupations they 
number below the normal. It is especially in agri- 
culture that they show to the least advantage, both 
in the towns and generally. On the other hand, in 
art and literature they at any rate hold their own 
with the rest of the population of the towns; and in 
the professions generally they are above the average 
in number. In recent years there has been an in- 
creased tendency toward handicrafts (sce ARTISANS). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rost, Zur Borufsthéütigkcit der Juden, Alzey, 
1875; Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, pp. 22-30. 
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OCEDA, SAMUEL. Sce UCEDA, SAMUEL. 


OCHLAH WE-OCHLAH. Sce OKLAH WE- 
OKLAII. 


OCHS, ADOLPH SIMON : American journal- 
ist and newspaper publisher and proprietor; born 
March 12, 1858, at Cincinnati; educated at the com- 
mon schools of Knoxville, Tenn. From 1869 to 1873 
he was employed as carrier-boy and “devil” in the 
oflice of the Knoxville “ Daily Chronicle"; he then 
became a practical printer, and in 1875 removed to 
Louisville, Ky., where he obtained employment in 
the job-office of the “Courier-Journal.” Here he 
remained for a year, and then returned to Knox- 
ville, where he entered the composing-room of the 
*Daily Tribune." In 1877 he removed to Chatta- 
nooga, where he accepted a position on the then 
newly established “Daily Dispatch." In that city 
he laid the foundation of his success by publishing 
& city directory, and in July, 1878, arranged to pur- 
chase a half-interest in the Chattanooga “ Daily 
Times,” which, when it passed into his control, was 
practically valueless. Two years later he acquired 
the second half. In 1879 he founded “The Trades- 
man,” a trade publication of which he is still chief 
owner. 

Ochs was the principal factor in the formation of 
the Southern Associated Press; and was an organ- 
izer and incorporator of the Associated Press, be- 
coming its treasurer and a member of its first board 
of directors. 

In 1896 Ochs acquired the principal ownership 
and controling interest of “The New York Times,” 
and became its publisher; in 1901 he purchased 
“The Philadelphia Times”; in July, 1902, he be- 
came the proprietorand publisher of * The Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger,” and in the following month he 
consolidated those two Philadelphia newspapers. 

Ochs was for a time a member of the school com- 
mittee of Temple Emanu-El, New York. To per- 
petuate the memory of his father, who was for many 
years the voluntary minister of the Jewish congre- 
gation in Chattanooga, there is now (1904) being 
erected a temple in that town. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Deborah, Oct., 1902; Business World, 
Aug., 1902; National Dictionary of Biography, i. 427. 
F. 


À, H. V. 

OCHS, GEORGE WASHINGTON: Ameri- 
can journalist; born in Cincinnati Oct. 20, 1861; 
brother of Adolph 8. Ocus; educated at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Ochs began his journalistic 
career as a reporter on the Chattanooga "Daily 
Times," of which he became general manager in 1896. 
In 1900, when * The New York Times" decided to 
issue a daily edition at the Paris Exposition, Ochs 
was placed in charge of the enterprise; and his work 
met with such favor that he was decorated by the 
President of the French Republic with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. In 1901, when * The Phila- 
delphia Times" was acquired by his brother, Ochs 
became vice-president and general manager of the 
new company, and conducted the paper until its 
amalgamation with “The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger,” when he became general manager of the 
consolidated publications. 

Ochs has been prominent in the public life of 
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Tennessee. Elected delegate, he attended the Na- 
tional Democratie Convention held in Chicago in 
1892, seconding on behalf of his state the nomina- 
tion of Grover Cleveland; and in 1896 he was ap- 
pointed delegate-at-large from Tennessee to the 
Palmer-Buckner Gold Democratic Convention held 
at Indianapolis in that year. In 1894 Ochs was 
elected :a&yor of Chattanooga, was reelected in 1896, 
and received a unanimous renomination in 1898, but 
declinedit. He was elected vice-president and mem- 
ber of the executive board of the National Munici- 
pal League; forsix years he held the presidency of 
the Chattanooga Library Association; for two years 
that of the Southern Associated Press; for three 
years that of the Chattanooga Board of Education ; 
and for one year that of the Chattanooga Chamber 


of Commerce. 
A. F. H. V. 


OCHS, SIEGFRIED: German conductor and 
composer; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main April 19, 
1858. He first studied medicine and chemistry at 
the Polytechnikum of Darmstadt and at Heidelberg 
University, but later devoted himself entirely to 
music, studying at the Königliche Hochschule für 
Musik, Berlin, under Schultze and Rudorff, and 
later privately under Kiel and Urban. Ochs is the 
founder and leader of the Philharmonic Choral So- 
ciety of Berlin. At first an obscure organization, it 
became prominent through numerous performances 
given by Von Bülow, an intimate friend of Ochs. It 
is now (1904) the greatest choral society in Berlin, and 
is distinguished for its helpful patronage of young 
musicians, whose compositions are here frequently 
performed for the first time. Ochs is a talented 
composer; with a marked turn for humorous compo- 
sitions. He wrote both the libretto and music of 
the three-act comic opera “Im Namen des Gesetzes ” 
(Hamburg, 1888); two operettas; duets for soprano 
and alto; male choruses; vocal canons; and several 
books of songs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 

cians; Riemann, Musik-Levikon, 1900. 

S J. So. 

ODEKA (TN): Initial word of Ps. exviii. 21 
(see HALLEL), marking the point where the antiph- 
ony of alternate verses between two choirs comes 
to a conclusion (comp. Griitz, * Kritischer Commentar 
zu den Psalmen,” pp. 74, 608, Breslau, 1882; Suk. 
38a and Rashi ad loc.), and accordingly, since at least 
the third century (Suk. 89a), marking the point from 
which the remaining verses of the psalm are twice 
repeated. The manner in which this is done varies 
(comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 422, 3). In 
the Polish rite every worshiper himself doubles the 
verses, so that each hemistich of verse 25 (“ Anna”) 
is actualiy repeated four times. The traditional 
melodies for this verse are given in the articles 
Haxxaror and HALLEL. 

The importance laid upon the initial verses as well 
as the concluding passage of the psalm has at- 
tracted the traditional melodies to them rather than 
to the remaining verses; so that even such chants 
as have come down from the past are not so gener- 
ally known as might be expected. The Sephardic 
chant, first transcribed by Naumbourg, is reminiscent 
of the ancient melody for the Song of Moses (Asur- 
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I. SEPHARDIC CHANT 
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pan), and its employment may be similar to the fre- 
quent use, noticeable among the Spanish and Portu- 
vuese Jews, of the better-known traditional airs for 
other passages than their original texts. In the Ash- 
kenazic tradition there exists a melody, of German 
origin, first recorded in its modern form by Mom- 
pach for the London Great Synagogue, and bearing 
traces of elements of as great antiquity as any other 
of the *Hallel" melodies. The chants peculiar to 


both rites are given herewith. 
A. F. L. C. 


ODENATHUS. Sce ZENOBIA. 


ODESSA: City on the northwestern shore of the 
Black Sea, forming with the adjoining region a sep- 
arate district. It has been an important factor in 
the cultural life of the Jews of Russia. It is be- 
Heved that when the Russians took possession in 
1789 of the Turkish fortress of Khadzhi-Bei—named 
Odessa in 1794—Jews were already living in the 
place, From a certain gravestone, there is reason to 
suppose that Jews lived there in the middle of the 
eighteenth century; but no authentic information on 
this point occurs earlicr than 1798, the date of the 
founding of the old Jewish cemetery according to 
the inscription on its oldest tombstone. According 
io official data, five Jews established themselves in 
Odessa soon after the Russians took possession of it; 
and in 1795 the Jewish population had increased to 
240 persons of both sexes. Most of them came from 
Volhynia, Podolia, and Lithuania. Later on Jews 
arrived from Galicia and Germany. These Jews, 
who in their native countries had adopted the Euro- 
pean culture of the Mendelssohnian era, soon organ- 
ized charitable and other useful institutions. The 
Pixxes, which is still preserved and which dates 

back to 1795, contains the by-laws of 

Begin- the Society of True Philanthropy, 

nings of whose object was the care of the sick 

the Com- and the burial of the dead. The Tal- 

munity. mud Torah was probably founded in 
the same year. A KanaL was formed 
in 1798; and two years later a Jewish hospital with 
six beds was established. 

The Galician and German Jews were styled 
“Broder” Jews, after the city of Brody. They es- 
tablished important commercial houses and took & 
prominent part in the tradein breadstuffs. Asearly 
as 1996 the Brody Jews built in Odessa the first 
Russo-Jewish school—a departure so radical at that 
time as to arouse almost theentire Orthodox Russian 
Jewry. The broad curriculum of the school was of 
a character hitherto unknown in the Jewish schools; 
and this new feature produced favorable results for 
Jewish education throughout Russia. The name 
Odessa became synonymous with religious freedom, 
which term the Orthodox Jews regarded as having 
the same importas dissipation." The school, which 
brought culture to the pioneers in southern Russia, 
was especially prosperous under the directorship of 
B. Stern. It always received the support of the 
local authorities, and even gained the favorable no- 
tice of Emperor Nicholas I. 

In 1835 the first Jewish school for girls was estab- 
lished. In 1852 there existed 59 Jewish schools, 
11 private boarding - schools, and 4 day - schools. 
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Furthermore, the Jews of Odessa showed a strong 
tendency to enter the general educational institu- 
tions, contributing a greater proportion of students 
than did the communities of other creeds. Thus in 
1885 there were 8 Jews in the Richelieu Lyceum, 
and in 1858 there were 52 Jews in the second gym- 
nasium. In the gymnasia of other towns there were 
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Cover of the Takkanot (Rules) of the Hebra Kaddisha of 
Odessa, 1795. 


about the same time considerably smaller numbers 
of Jews; even in the gymnasium of the cultured city 
of Mitau there were only 24. In 1868 the number 
of Jews in the Odessa gymnasium was 128. Odessa 
acquired a particular educational importance for all 
the Jewsof Russia with the publication there of the 
earliest Jewish journals in Russian, “ Razsvyet 2 
(1860-61), “Zion” (1861-62), and “Den” (1869-71), 
and the first Hebrew paper, “ Ha-Meliz ” (1860). 

In 1840 the first Russian synagogue with a choir 
was established in Odessa. It was called “ Broder 


Shool”; and N. Blumenthal, noted for his musical 


ability, was appointed cantor. Though this inno- 
vation was regarded with marked hostility by the 
Orthodox Jewish population, the number of wor- 

shipers continued to increase to such 
The ‘‘Bro- anextent that in 1847 the congregation 
der Shool.” removed to a larger building. This 

occasion was utilized by the well- 
known Jewish writer Osip Rabinovich to defend 


synagogal choirs; and he published an article on the 


aad oA, recip naga 
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subject in “ Odesski Vyestnik.” Jn 1860 Dr. Schwa- 
bacher, noted for his eloquence, was invited from 
Germany to occupy the rabbinate. He, however, 
was suited to a more cultured society. A stranger 
to the life of the Russo-Jewish masses, he did not un- 
derstand the people, and therefore could not be their 
real leader. Sehwabacher delivered his sermons in 
German. That language was for years, and still is 
in certain strata of society, the predominating con- 
versational language of the Jews of Odessa; but in 
the sixties, when the reforms introduced by Empcror 
Alexander II. had awakened the hope of a bright 
future in the hearts of his Jewish subjects, those of 
Odessa were the first to introduce the Russian lan- 
guage into their homes, cooperating in this manner 
in the Russification of the city, which at that time, 
owing to the predominance of foreigners disinclined 


eee 


Greek sailors from ships in the harbor, and local 
Greeks who joined them. The pogrom occurred on 
a Christian Easter; and the local press, in no wise 
unfriendly to the Jews, attempted to transform it 
into an accidental fight, the Greek colony at that 
time being dominant in the administration as well as 
in the commerce of Odessa. Further pogroms oc- 
curred in 1871, 1881, and 1886. 

The gravitation to Odessa of a considerable num- 
ber of educated Jews is largely ascribed to the fact 
that the higher local authorities have been favorably 
disposed toward the Jewish population. Especially 
was this the case with the governors-general Prince 
Vorontzov (1828-44) and Count Stroganov (1855-63); 
and there is no doubt that the Jewish community of 
Odessa enjoyed on the whole a better civic position 
than the Jews of other places, having, for instance, 


PUPILS OF THE JEWISH TECHNICAL SCHOOL, ODESSA. 
(From a photograph.) 


to assimilate themselves with the native population, 
was known as an * un-Russian " city. 
In the course of time the Jewish charitable and 


educational institutions of Odessa increased.  Prom-- 


inent among them was the Trud Society (founded 
in 1864), whose purpose was to diffuse technical 
knowledge among the Jews. It has become a model 
for similar institutions. An orphan asylum was 
founded in 1868, largely with means contributed by 
the philanthropist Abraham Brodski. In 1867 an 
independent branch of the Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jewsof Russia was organized 
in Odessa. 

The community did not escape the horrors of the 
pogrom. Indeed, the very first pogrom in Russia 
occurred in Odessa in the year 1859. "This was in 
reality not a Russian but a Greek pogrom; for the 
leaders and almost all of the participants were 


always taken an active part in the municipal admin- 
istration, and its members being elected to commer- 
cial courts, etc. When in 1861 a commission was 
formed to frame a new city charter for Odessa, Osip 
Rabinovich, the author, was ap- 

Favorable pointed a member of it. This attitude 
Attitude of of the city toward the Jews of Odessa 
Local Au- was reflected not only in the career 
thorities. of the latter, but also in the fortunes 
of the Russian Jews generally; for 


local authorities elsewhere repeatedly appealed to 


the government to augment the rights of the Jews 
and to improve their civic conditions. 

At the present time the iufluence of the Jewish 
element in Odessa is quite significant. Two of the 
three leading political dailies are owned by Jews. 
The contributors and reporters, also, with insignifi- 
cant exceptions, are Jews. Among Jewish journal- 
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ists are to be found many who enjoy a wide popu- 
larity in southern Russia, ¢.g., Sack, Shabotinski (the 
expert on economic conditions in southern Russia), 
Lazarovich, Lando, and Kheifetz. In science, also, 
Jewish names are frequently encountered. It is in- 
teresting to note that, in spite of the severe pro- 
hibitions of the Russian government, three Jews 
have been appointed to chairs in the University of 
Odessa: namely, Hochman, author of mathematical 
works; Bardach, the bacteriologist, a pupil of Pas- 
teur: and Kahan, the mathematician. All the 
medical men of any renown in the city are Jews; 
and it may be said generally that in the medical 
profession the Jews take first rank quantitatively 
as well as qualitatively. Pharmacists and their as- 
sistants, who in Russia are entitled to a degree only 
on graduation after a special course at (he uni- 
versity, are in the great majority of cases Jews. 
Notwithstanding the severe restrictions, there are 
many Jews in the legal profession, among them M. 
G. Morgulis and Blumenfeld. It was at Odessa 
that Passover. the luminary of the Russian bar, be- 
ean his activity. He was recently retained by the 
British government to represent its interests in the 
controversy between it and Russia regarding the 
ted Sea captures in the course of the Russo-Jap- 
anese war. 

The Jews of Odessa have been extremely active 
in literature. Aside from the literary names of the 
past enumerated above, mention should be made of 
those of Ilya ORsHANSKI, the analyst of the legal 
status of the Jews in Russia; of the Pinskers, father 
and son, the former the historian of the Karaites, 
and the latter the author of the epoch-making pam- 
phlet * Auto-Emancipation," which laid the founda- 
tion of Zionism in Russia; and of A. ZEDERBAUM, 

editor of “ Ha-Meliz.” In Odessa lived 
In and labored up to 1908 the well-known 
Literature, Russo-Jewish historian S. DUBNOW; 

Science, and here, too, resides the man of let- 

and Art. ters Ben-Ami (T. M. Ranrsovicu) Of 

the younger generation are Julius 
Iessen and Pen, who are engaged in the study of the 
history of the Jews. Of writers in Hebrew Odessa 
has among its residents Solomon Jacob ABRAMO- 
witscit (“ Mendele Mocher Seforim "), who was also 
the “father” of Yiddish literature; “Ahad ha-' Am " 
(Asher GinzBerG); the poet Bialik; the pioneer of 
the Zionist movement, M. L. LILIENBLUM; and the 
men of letters Den Zion and Tschernovitch. Other 
llebrew writers who worked in Odessa were the 
late P, Smolenskin, Gottlober, and Mandelkern; and 
among those of the younger generation, Berdyczew- 
ski, Brainin, Klausner, the poet Tschernachovski, 
and the Yiddish writer “Scholem Alechem." From 
the list of distinguished Jewish writers of fietion in 
Russian may be mentioned Juschkevitch and Kho- 


timski, who chose for their subjects types from 


Jewish life. 

In the field of art, also, the Jews of Odessa are not 
backward. At the annual exhibitions of South- 
Russian artists are to be seen the works of the Kishi- 
nef painters of Jewish life, Bershadsky, Goldstein, 
and others. Other prominent artists are: L. O. 
Pasternak, whose genre and plein air pictures are to 
be found in the museum of the Luxembourg, Paris, 


Odessa 


in the Tretyakov gallery at Moscow, and in the 
museum of Alexander HI. at St. Petersburg; O. 
Brasa, a young artist who has already obtained a 
certain recognition, and whose career has just begun; 
Askenasi; Marinest; and Hirschfeld. 

Inthesphere of public life the activity of the Jews 
of Odessa is restricted, for the right to vote in the 
election of municipal officers has been taken from 
them. Up to the year 1892 the Jews constituted 
the most influential element in the management of 
the municipal affairs of the city. The period of 
activity of the Jewish members of the municipal 
council—A. M. Brodski, Soloweichik, and P. L. 
Khari—marks the golden era of the local adminis- 
tration, which, according to the uniform admission 
of the press, has retrograded since the introduction 
of the reforms denying to the Jews the right of 
participation, either active or passive, in municipal 
elections. In the management of public affairs of 
purely Jewish character, the first place is occupied 
by M. G. Morgulis; then follow M. Rabinowitch 


and O. Chais. As generous contributors to charities 
are to be mentioncd L. G. AsKenasi, Wainstcin, Men- 


delewitch, M. and J. Rabinowitz, and others. 

Among the Jewesses of Odessa who have devoted 
themselves to acts of charity and benevolence, the 
recently deceased Maria Saker must be mentioned. 
She made herappearance as the pioneer of the eman- 
cipation of women, and worked hard to raise the 
inteliectual standard of her fellow Jewesses. She 
was besides no stranger to literature. 

The economic importance of the Jews for Odessa 
and for the whole territory of New Russia has long 
been acknowledged. Even the anti-Semites them- 
selves have admitted the beneficial influence of the 
Jews upon the commerce and industry of that terri- 
tory. As proof of the danger of Jewish predomi- 
nance the former found it necessary to emphasize 
the fact that the Russian clement in Odessa was 
being pushed to the rear, and that until recently the 
native Russians had occupied only a secondary place. 
The history of South- Russian commerce has to 
record the name of the Rabinowitsch firm, which 
was the first to engage in direct commercial inter- 
course with the Far East in general and with China 
in particular, and the names of the Jewish mercan- 
tile firms which were the first to find a steamship 
route connecting the Black Sea with the Baltic. 

The export of grain, which recently became the 
staple trade of Odessa, contributes very largely to 
the employment of Jewish capital and labor. Of 
late this trade has suffered, owing to the competi- 

tion of neighboring ports, and Odessa 

Jews in has had to engage in industrial pur- 

Commer- suits. But even here the Jews of 

cial Life. Odessa compare favorably with their 

neighbors. Detailed information with 
regard to occupations is difficult to obtain in Odessa, 
where, as in the Russian empire generally, the 
science of statistics is still in itsinfancy ; but certain 
figures are available from documents of the Board 
of Commerce granting permission to the respective 
licensees, upon payment of certain fees, to engage in 
commerce and industry. Of 1,660 licenses granted 
to merchants by the Board of Commerce, 820, or 
nearly one-half, were issued to Jews. There are under 
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the control of Jews 15 important banking-houses, 105 
large manufacturing establishments, and 560 large 
commercial houses, and 140 Jewish firms are en- 
gaged in the exportation of grain to foreign coun- 
tries. These figures give only a vague idea of the 
participation of Jews in vast commercial enterprises. 
There are also numbers of Jewish shareholders in 
incorporated banks; and many of them are directors 
of such corporations. The Second Mutual Credit 
Company is entirely controlled by Jews. In many 
industrial joint-stock companies, as in the sugar in- 
dustry and in distilleries, the participation of Jews 
is very extensive. Trade and industry on a small 
scale are almost entirely carried on by Jews. 

If, however, the inference should be drawn from 
the above data that the Jewish inhabitants consti- 
tute the wealthiest classin Odessa, such an inference 
would be ex- 
tremely errone- 
ous. The bulk 
of the wealth is 
in the hands of 
the Greeks, Ital- 
laus, and Ortho- 
dox Russians. 
In this respect 
the Jews take 
fifth or sixth 
place, the num- 
ber of individ- 
ual large for- 
tunes being very 
limited. It is 
noteworthy that 
of the 14.633 
real-estate par- 
cels in the city 
only 2,857, or 
one-fifth, are 
owned by Jews, 
although the 
latter form 
about one-third 
of the total 
population. 
The general material condition of the Jews is best 
illustrated by the report of the committee for ren- 
dering aid to the Jews for the Passover holy days. 
It appears that, in spite of the apparent reluctance 
of many Jews to accept charitable aid, the number 
of those registered on the books of the committce is 
about 50,000, that is, one-third of the Jewish popu- 
lation, thus showing that an equal proportion is suf- 
fering from actual want. The number of the poor, 
‘those who, being scarcely able to make both ends 
meet, are always liable to fall into the category of 
the class suffering from actual want, may be esti- 
mated at 95,000. The rest of the community may 
be divided into the following classes: (1) the middle 
class, consisting of artisans, clerks, and small trades- 
men who can not accumulate any savings; (2) the 
well-to-do class, the members of which are able to 
save; (9) the wealthy, such as owners of real estate; 
end (4), finally, 18 Jews possessing enormous for- 
tunes. 

According to the census of 1892, there were 85,505 
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Brody Synagogue, Cdessa. 
(From a photograph.) 
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Jews engaged in the various branches of the city’s 
manufactures and commerce (this number included 
the representatives of the large manufacturing as. 
well as of the less important commercial concerns). 
Of these, 15,548 were owners or managers of the 
different concerns, 14,579 were workmen (assistants), 
and 1,758 were apprentices. There were 8,689 in- 
dependent workmen. 

According to the statistics of the city and gild ad- 
ministrations for 1898, there were 8,458 Jewish arti- 
sans, including 3,918 master-workmen, 8,053 assist- 
ants, and 1,457 apprentices. All these figures do 
not, however, correspond with the facts, the actual 
number of artisans being considerably higher for 
many of the classes (especially assistants and appren- 
tices who are not registered in the gilds). 

The prevailing trades among Jews are those of 
ladies' tai- 
lors, shoema- 
kers, merchant. 
tailors, lock- 
smiths, cabinet- 
makers, etc. It 
is difficult to es- 
timate the num- 
ber of laborers, 
owing to theab- 
sence of registra- 
tion; but from 
ihe fact that of 
those who ap- 
plied to the com- 
mittee for chari- 
table aid for the 
Passover holy 
days 2,115 were 
married labor- 
ers, it may be 
estimated that 


than 6,000 Jews 
in Odessa who 
belong to this 
class. 

There are 
Odessa eight large synagogues and forty-five houses 
of prayer. 

The oldest among the synagogues is the Main 
Synagogue, which was founded soon after the es- 
tablishment of Odessa, on a lot given to 
the Jewish community by the city (it 
was rebuilt in the fifties). Other old 
synagogues are the Artisans’ Syna- 
gogue, the Warm Synagogue, the Newmarket Syna- 
gogue, and the synagogue on the street Balkowskaya. 
Later on there was founded the Brody Synagogue 
(on the street Pushkinskaya), transformed in the 
“forties,” as noted above, into the Choral Syna- 
gogue. Subsequently this congregation removed to 
a building whichitowns. In 1887 there was founded 
the New Synagogue (on the street Yekaterininskaya) 
and in 1898 the Nachlass Eliezer (on the Peresyp). 

Of the houses of prayer, eighteen were in exist- 
ence before 1835, as, for instance, those of the kasher- 
butchers, the flour-dealers, the pedlers, the porters, 
and theexpressmen. In 1859 the clerks’, and in 1865 


in 


Syna- 
gogues. 
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the cabmen’s, houses of prayer were established. 
Between 1866 and 1879 there were organized fifteen 
new houses of prayer—among them those of the 
furniture-workers and the bakers—and between 1875 
and 1888 five additional, among them that of the 
painters. 

In the last decade the commerce of Odessa passed 
through severe crises, which undermined the pros- 
perity of the Jewish community. Moreover, the 
Jewish populations forcibly expelled from their old 
domiciles (as, for instance, from Moscow) became a 
heavy burden on the Odessa community; and there 
were recorded recently more than 40,000 needy 
Jews. Nevertheless the community is being en- 
riched by new educational and charitable institu- 
tions, while supporting theold ones, While private 
charity is extensive, the community also, as a defi- 
nite financial administrative unit, is bearing heavy 
burdens. The table on page 384 illustrates the con- 
dition of the various charitable educational insti- 
tutions. 

Indeed, the Jewish community of Odessa is justly 
famed for its charitable institutions. The hospital 
has grown to such dimensions that it occupies to-day 
four city blocks. It contains several departments: 
the general hospital; children's hospital; a splendid 
operating department, the gift of the well-known 
philanthropist Mrs. L. G. Askenasi, the cost of 
which amounts to not less than 100,000 rubles; an 
ambulance department; and several others. The 
hospital has a branch on the Liman, a health-resort 
whose salt-lake water is efficacious in cases of rheu- 
matism and in children's diseases. The contingent 
of patients is mainly recruited from the Jewish 
population, but there are also many Gentiles (90 to 
35 per cent). The annual expenditure amounts to 
195,000 rubles, covered partly by the income from 
the meat-tax, and partly by donations. 

The Jewish Orphan Asylum of Odessa has its own 
commodious building in the best section of the city, 
and accommodates 250 orphans of both sexes. A 
school, with separate departments for boys and girls, 
is annexed thereto, as is also a trade-school where 
bookbinding and shoemaking are taught. The He- 
brew Agricultural School, an adjunct of the orphan 
asylum, is located in the suburbs of the city. Boys 
are trained there for agricultural pursuits, and girls 
inthe management of dairies. As a result of the 
ukase prohibiting Jews from owning or leasing agri- 
cultural land, and even from residing in country 
towns and villages, the graduates of the school had 

- to remove to other places where their 
Charitable knowledge may be applied, as Pal- 
Organiza- cstine or Argentina. Many of them 

tions. have to abandon altogether the call- 

ing to acquire a knowledge of which 

they devoted the best years of their lives. The 

budget of the orphan asylum, including the agricul- 
tural school, amounts to 55,000 rubles annually. 

The Home for the Aged and Infirm of Odessa 


shelters 250 inmates, and its annual budget amounts 


to 25,200 rubles. The Cheap Kitchen of Odessa dis- 
tributes 250,000 meals, partly free and partly at very 
low prices. 
rubles. The Day-Asylum of the Society for the 


‘Care of the Homeless, maintained by voluntary sub- 


Its annual budget amounts to 28 000 . 


scriptions, provides shelter for the children of labor- 
ing people, who would otherwise remain without 
care while their parents or guardians are at work. 
The children receive food and clothing, are in- 
structed in reading and writing, and are generally 
cared for. 

Not long ago a House of Industry was established 
in Odessa on a moderate scale, where poor laboring 
girls may always find employment at sewing. Those 
who can not sew may here learn the trade, receiv- 
ing during their apprenticeship a small salary as 
partial compensation for their work. 

The Jewish schools may be divided into the 
following classes: religious, government, public, 
private and public, professional, Sabbath, and eve- 
ning schools. To the first group belong three Tal- 
mud Torahs, publie yeshibot, and private yeshibot. 
The First Talmud Torah is, as stated above, the 
oldest Hebrew school in Odessa, its age being, in all 
probability, the same as that of the city itself. Inthe 
first half of the eighteenth century it was managed, 
like all others of its type in the Pale of Settlement, 
without any organized system. In 1857 it was re- 
organized into a model school, winning the commen- 
dation of the most distinguished pedagogues and 
scholars, among them Pirogov. At the present time 
the school is directed by S. Abramowitsch (“ Mendele 
Mocher Seforim" ). There are 400 pupils, of the 
poorest class, who are furnished gratuitously with 
text-books, clothing, and foot-wear. A committee 

of charitable ladies supplies the pupils 

Educa- with dinners. The annual budget 

tional In- of the school, including that of the 
stitutions. ladies! committee, amounts to 20,000 

rubles. The Second and Third Tal- 
mud Torahs were opened in the suburbs last ycar, 
the pupils in the two schools numbering 400. 

The yeshibah, existing since the year 1886, was 
founded with the object of giving to Jewish youth 
instruction in the Talmud and the Bible in conjunc- 
tion with tuition in popular subjects. Unfortu- 
nately the school has retrograded in efficiency, and 
can now be considered as nothing more than an 
elementary school. About 100 pupils receive in- 
struction, and the annual budget amounts to 6,000 
rubles. On the initiative of Rabbi Tschernovitsch 
and A. Lubarski and through the financial aid of 
R. Gotz, a private yeshibah has been established, the 
aim of which is to furnish theological instruction to 
students preparing for a rabbinical career. 

The government schools are such only in name. 
They were established on the initiative of the gov- 
ernment, but are maintained from sources specific- 
ally Jewish, as the income from the meat- and candle- 
taxes. Of such schools there are three: two for 
boys, and one for girls. Each of the boys’ schools 
consists of six consecutive classes covering the course 
of elementary schools, with the addition of instruc- 
tion in foreign languages and bookkeeping. In 
each school about 800 pupils receive instruction; 
and the budget is fixed at 15,000 rubles. The girls’ 
school consists of five “original” and five “ parallel” 
classes, with 600 pupils; budget, 22,000 rubles. The 
school is located in a building which was donated 
for the purpose by L. A. Brodski of Kiev and the 
cost of which was 80,000 rubles. 
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All the above-enumerated schools belong to the 
class of public schools. To this category belongs 
also the Ellman school, so named from the donor of 
a large sum of money for its establishment and main- 
tenance. It is located in the suburbs, and affords 
elementary instruction to 200 boys and 100 girls; 
budget, 8,000 rubles annually. A permanent syna- 
gogue is annexed to the school. 

There are fourteen private and public schools, 
which give free instruction in elementary subjects 
to not less than 2,000 children of the poor. Almost 
every such school is aided by a committee which 
provides the children with clothing, foot-wear, and 
hot meals. 

In the category of professional schools the first 


professional schools for girls number five, the in- 
struction given being mostly iu sewing. The fore- 
most of them is the school built through the liberalit y 
of A. M. Brodski. Among the professional schools 
may also be included the Hebrew Public School of 
Commerce, established in 1904. It has a handsome 
building of its own, the cost of which was about 
100,000 rubles; and its pupils, including those of the 
preparatory school, number at least 200. 

Of private schools there are thirty-eight. In this 
number are included the Hochman School of Com- 
merce and the Iglitzki Classical College, each hav- 
ing a normal course corresponding to that of the 
American high school, and five schools for girls, 

A very interesting educational phenomenon is 


SYNAGOGUE IN RICHELYEVSKAYA STREET, ODESSA. 
(From a photograph.) 


place belongs to the school of the Trud Society, 
which has existed for the last forty years, This 
school, the pride of southern Russia, and which at- 
tracts pupils from the most distant parts of the coun- 
try, contains five “original” and five 

The Trud “parallel” classes, in which about 450 
School. students receive instruction. There 
is also a postgraduate course, besides 

a model workshop for mechanics, including cabinet- 
makers, a profitable iron-foundry which provides 
Odessa and the neighborhood with model work, 
and an electro-technical workshop. Many of the 
graduates of the school go abroad for supplemen- 
tary technical education, and it is no rare thing to 
meet an engineer who has received his elementary 
education in the Trud. The budget of the school 
amounts to 61,000 rubles. Extremely poor pupils 
receive clothing, foot-wear, and board free. The 


presented in the establishment of evening-schools. 
The development of these is greatly hampered by 
the interference of the officials of the education de- 
partment; but they nevertheless number fourteen, 
for adults of both sexes. Aside from elementary 
courses, lectures are given on physics and on other 
scientific subjects of general interest. Some of the 
schools are nearly similar to the * Universités Popu- 
laires” of Paris and the “People’s Palaces” of Eng- 
Jand and America. The evening-schools of Odessa 
stand, as it were, midway between these two classes 
of institutions, resembling in some respects tlie one 
and in some the other. They are established and 
maintained by an extra educational committee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Culture. "There is also 
a graduate course leading to the teacher's diploma. 
There are two Sabbath-schools, accommodating 
400 pupils recruited from the laboring classes, which 
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on work-days can not devote even an hour’s time to 
instruction in reading and writing. 

The hadarim of Odessa have all the shortcomings 
of the traditional heder, including insanitary equip- 
ments and pseudo-pedagogic methods. On the in- 
‘tiative of the Zionistic societies, however, a move- 
ment has recently been set on foot to open model 
hadarim, in which shall be applied the correct 

method of teaching the ancient He- 

The brew language by means of that lan- 
Hadarim. guageitself. Unfortunately, there are 
only three of such hadarim. Thereare 


in all 198 officially registered hadarim, with a 


quota of 3,815 pupils, and about 200 unofficial ha- 
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ber of Jews who are of necessity refused admission to 
Hebrew and general schools is very great, so intense 
is the thirst of the Jews for education. 

As regards the city schools (excluding the elemen- 
tary), there were 781 (7.9 per cent) Jews in the Odessa 
public schools in 1902. In the two girls’ gymnasia 
there were 125 Jewish pupils; and in the city Sun- 
day-schools there were 199, in a total of 427 pupils. 
In the city school of Efrussi, established by the Jews 
of Russia, there were 828 Jews, or 65 percent of the 
total. In 1897 there were in all 10,932 Jewish pupils 
in the different educational institutions. 

The foregoing data relate to elementary education. 
As regards middle and higher education, the number 
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JEWISH MERCHANTS AT ODESSA. 
(From Artamof, ** La Russie Historique," 1862.) 


darim, having at least an equal number in attend- 
ance. 

According to the report of the inspector of the 
education department, 162 official Hebrew schools, 
exclusive of hadarim, are registered in Odessa, 
having 976 male and 204 female teachers, with 3,686 
male and 8,190 female pupils, and a budget of 27,- 
000 rubles; but these figures are certainly too low. 
It is very interesting to observe that, including the 
hadarim, the number of Jewish elementary schools 
providing elementary education to the children of 
one-third of the total population of the city far ex- 
ceeds the number of schools, called “general” 
schools, for the children of the rest of the inhab- 
itants. Of the former there are 860; of the latter, 
152 although in the general schools, notwithstand- 
ing the restrictions imposed, not less than 8,708 chil- 
dren are being instructed. Nevertheless, the num- 


of Jewish students is very limited, owing to the re- 
strictions imposed by the government, as stated at 
the beginning of this article, the admission of only 
5 and 10 per cent of Jews to the colleges being al- 
lowed, while the opening of higher educational in- 
stitutions by private individuals is prohibited. 

The number of female teachers is not less than 
one-half of the whole; and it must be added that 
the zeal displayed by them in their work is highly 
valued in every school. 

Since the birth of Neo-Zionism of the Herz! type 
in recent years a party war has made itself felt in 
the Russian Jewry. The Zionists and Nationalists 
demand the nationalization of the schools, z.¢., an in- 
crease in the number of Hebrew lessons, the protector- 
ate of the model heder, etc., while the radical element 
insists, on the contrary, upon the abolition of every- - 
thing national. To the latter belong the bourgeoisie. 
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The Odessa branch of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Culture Among the Jews of Russia con- 
tributes to the support of several educational in- 
stitutions; distributes, though rarely, prizes for es- 
says: publishes, still more rarely, some books; pays 
the tuition fees of some students of the universities; 
and maintains an excellent library of Judaica and a 
reading-room. Of the various committees cooper- 
ating with this society, such as the Historical Cul- 
ture, the Provincial, the Heder, etc.,one is doing very 
good work, namely, the Evening School commit- 
tee, Which has for its object the education of adults. 

The Society for the Mutual Aid of Hebrew Clerks 
isan important feature of commercial Odessa. In 
addition to its special object, the rendering of finan- 
cial assistance to needy clerks, the association main- 
tains a library and reading-room, which has the 


in Syria and Palestine, having its seat in Odessa, is 
a branch of the Russo-Hebrew society CHOVEVEI 
ZION, the activity of which is well known through- 
out the world. 

In all the non-sectarian societies also, from the 
sporting fraternities to the charitable societies of all 
phases, the Jewish elementis c very where noticeable. 

It has recently been computed that for the pur- 
chase of the usual ham, bread, and eggs for distri- 
bution to the Greek-Orthodox Russians for their 
Easter, the Jews contribute more than one-half of 
the money required. 

The annual expenditure by all the Hebrew char- 
itable organizations in Odessa amounts to 800,000 
rubles, of which the sum of 300,000 rubles is de- 
rived from the income of the meat-tax, and the re- 
mainder is provided by voluntary contributions. 
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Appropria- Derived from saa a 
On Jan. 1, 1903. ee ae by 
bles). Candle-Tax | Basket-Tax | Institutions 
(Rubles). | (Rubles). | (Rubles). 
Trud Technical Institute......... ccc cece eee e eee IR 493 DUDUS evecbsso uve vasa AN x etur vere $a 17,000 58,000 
Odessa Jewish Communal Public School, with Industrial 
DEONTIMION tise bid cis Oo BED Sade Que ge ee DR UR URN ES 108, S. ascisccelevstust esee ex mw E ten 9,000 12,500 
PAT Torahi oa ieee hoa xa i Henk e PRU etes nf E EU EOM Ear 11,500 16,000 
VSO bic ci cratic be ERREUR SOREN ENG RP EQ E a uS i x iia he, Gata, rM M En 900 6,000 
Ellman General SCHOO) sagas seein ena ERR UR tesa vase ve | 90 aun j Sais aco ON SUI AG RU 4,300 7,000 
97 girls f 
Government Jewish Girls’ School.............. eee " “SIG pupils.. esee er hore 4,300 6,400 22,000 
Women's Professional SCHOOL... eese nnn 2o M MET EET 10,400 13,000 
First Jewish Elementary SCHOOL... ce eee eee DR CE. Noasdawa read sr ewe ee 6,900 5.50 15,000 
Second Jewish Elementary SCHOOL ,.. seen nnn 239 7 MOM MU REM 10,500 15,000 
Orphan Asylum, with Farm............ceeceeeeeeeees m J e boys i EE: 3000 Ioocessi ss 29,000 50,000 
l 50 girls 
Three private schools. ..... esee e n HH jh Se Peter re en PE 2,600 
Two new schools in the suburbs (one With a house of 
prayer) Pe er ee ee a SSS ena ELEME LE) ett9 qt te]! !í]| | || | o ]n|eoesosossscteoc[osecoicciiv 6,200 
Jewish Hospital (in 1962 there were 4,5 575 patients, 16 per j 
cent of w hom were Christians ; ambulance cases, 42,715). 230 beds.......... 17.000 Slo:seexppes 75,600 120,500 
202 patients 
Dispensary ......... RR ee ene ee bel PE ct RP dd 95 men re 4.000 OE eesot eee 11,400 25,000 
107 women 
Payment for the instruction of poor children in the gen- 
eral] Seble60lSc:oessercon eb A XE e uw ORE GON ee Ete RENEE € Rd hn a e s Civ ades ed La acu EGER 11,400 
Winter fuel........cceeecessoccsecsssocecccecsoecssussecsee|lgveceesesoeoceecoooevose]eveeveeesejeeceecsceee 3,000 9,000 
Add for PASSOV OM Vs ce kia AR E AERE ERR E Yt eh re dee | s on oH 6 hau es E X aca ceca usd cquo 14900 20,500 
ino. H: j2 meals an 
Dining-Hall for the PoOT........eeeeeeeeeeee een hn 1 98000freemeals. (| ^ VU eee ee eT 9,100 28,000 
IDatals «due ente ance de ex vr sace a AS eae ots Pea Meares mee etd 24,000 11,300 230,900 417,800 
E INDE eea n o a a SERES PEE M cUm 


largest and finest collection of Judaica and Hebraica 
in Russia. This society has lately erected a building 
of its own, containing a spacious room 


Various in which the members meet for prayer. 
Asso- It was the first to introduce an organ 
ciations. anda female choir into the religious 


services, The choir has recently been 
discharged on account of the strong opposition to 
the innovation from certain sections of the society. 
The Association of Jewish Teachers of the New- 
Russian Territory and Bessarabia comprises the 
members of the teaching profession in Odessa alone, 
and not those of the whole territory under its juris- 
diction. Up to the present day the operations of 
the society have been limited to making loans and 
rendering financial aid on a small scale to its mem- 
bers; but a movement is now on foot to awaken the 
society to the necessity of active work in the sphere 
of higher education. 
The Society for the Aid of Hebrew Agriculturists 


The annual net increase of the Jewish population 
is estimated at about 5 per cent. 

The condition of the rabbinate in Odessa has been 
deplorable for the last fifteen years. In 1888 Rabbi 
Schwabacher was succeeded by Rabbi Gurland. 
Since the death of the latter in 1890, no rabbi has 
been elected, but, contrary to law, the occupants of 
the office have been appointed by the local authori- 


ties. Eichenwald and Pomeranz, former assistants 
of Schwabacher, were appointed not 
Rabbis. because they enjoyed the respect of 


the community, but because they suc- 
ceeded in gaining the favor of the inferior local au- 
thorities. "Now, however, the Odessa community 
has protested against this procedure, Nevertheless 
the candidates elected by the community have nof 
been confirmed; and the post of rabbi is occupied— 
although presumably only temporarily—by Dr. 
Kreps, who received at the election the least num- 
ber of votes. 
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According to the census of 1892, the Jews num- 
bered about 119,000, or 82.9 per cent of the total 
population, which was estimated at about 341,000. 
In 1902 the births among the Jews were; males, 2,- 
"899; females, 9,418; total, 5.207 (5,164 in the city 
and 43 in the suburbs), or 24.6 per cent of the total 
births in the city. Illegitimate births among the 
Jews amounted to 0.1 per cent as compared with 
11.9 per cent among the Greek Orthodox. In 1909 
about 2,840 Jews died (according to the burial so- 
ciety, 8,224), or 80.19 per cent of the total number 
of births. The death-rate among the 
Jewish children for 1902 was 28.5 per 
cent; among the Greek Orthodox 84.5 
per cent; while among other nation- 
alities the percentage was less than among the Jews. 
In 1904 the Jews of Odessa numbered about 160,000 
ina total population of 500,000. "The natural in- 
crease of the Jewish population for 1902 was 14.7 
per thousand; among the Greek Orthodox, 7.6 per 
thousand. If that increase continues on the same 
scale, Odessa will become the center of Jewish popu- 
lation in Russia. For the last fifteen years a trans- 
migration of Jewish settlements has taken place 
in the direction of Odessa and toward the New- 
Russian territory, where the conditions of life are 
better than in southwestern Russia. In the latter 
the struggle for life has become very intense. 

I. R. *—8. PE. 


OEDENBURG (Sopron): Hungarian city, 
capital of the district of the same name. Its Jew- 
ish community, according to a document of 1526, 
dates from the tenth century and is one of the oldest 
in Hungary. The town was destroyed by fire in 
1817. Charles Robert invited Jewish colonists into 
the town in 1894; they lived there in peace until 
1854, when they were expelled by Louis the Great. 
Most of them went to Austria and settled in Wiener- 
Neustadt. A few yearsafterward they were allowed 
to return, and in 1379 the Jewish population in 
Oedenburg amounted to 80, reaching 400 toward 
the end of the fifteenth century. Recognizing that 
the Jews constituted a valuable fiscal asset, Freder- 
ick IIL., to whom Elizabeth had mortgaged Oeden- 
burg, took energetic measures to protect the Jews 
there against the aggression of their Christian fellow 
citizensand prevent their expulsion (1441). In 1499 
the citizens of Oedenburg seized upon the Jewsand 
cast them into prison with the declared intention of 
keeping them there until they consented to cancel 
the obligations of their Christian debtors; John 
Corvinus and Beatrix, however, took them under 
their protection. 

Beginning with the sixteenth century the lot of 
the Jews in Oedenburg grew constantly worse, and 
they were often assailed by the people in spite of 
the “protection” of the feeble King Louis H. In 
1526, after the battle of Mohacs, they were expelled, 
their houses were broken into and plundered, and 

. the so-called * Jews’ account-book,” 
Expulsion in which the legally certified debts of 
in 1526. the Christians were entered, was des- 
troyed. Even the cemetery and the 

synagogue were wrecked. Some of the volumes 
now in the municipal archives of Oedenburg are 
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covered with parchment that once constituted parts 
of books destroyed on thisoccasion. All these raids 
occurred with the consent of the mayor and the city 
council. The expelled Jews fled principally to Eisen- 
stadt, Mattersdorf, and Kobersdorf, where they in- 


stituted suits for damages against the city of Oeden- 


burg. The litigation lasted for eight years and was 
decided partially in their favor, though their demand 
to be readmitted was rejected, Ferdinand L, on 
Sept. 19, 1534, authorizing Oedenburg to refuse to 
readmit them.  'They were, however, allowed to 
visit the fairs and to peddle in the city. In 1615 
peddling also was forbidden. Some time afterward 
it happened that they gained the favor of Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, who was at this time prefect of the county 
of Oedenburg; he brought his influence to bear 
upon the city council in behalf of the Jews, with 
the result that in 1665 they were permitted to enter 
the city on Tuesdays and Wednesdays on presenta- 
tion of a ticket, for which they had to pay eight pfen- 
nig; but only one Jew was allowed to enter the 
city at a time. 

In 1740, at the instance of Counts Esterhazy, 
Battyányi, and Draskovits, the city granted per- 
mission to allJews of the counties of Oedenburg 

and Eisenstadt to enter the city. By 
. Qondi- 1766 they were allowed to remain in 
tional Re- the town from Monday to Friday con- 
admission. tinuously, and carry on business. The 

city of its own accord granted them 
permission to secure a separate lodging-house and a 
cook-shop; but for this privilege they paid at first 
270 gulden, and later 1,071 gulden (1804). They 
were not permitted, however, to set up permanent 
households. Evenas late as 1818it was the law that 
whoever rented a dwelling-house or a storeroom to 
a Jew for an extended term would be fined 100 
gulden; a second offense of the same nature entailed 
loss of the privileges of citizenship. But inspite of 
such severe measures the citizens continued to rent 
houses to Jews; in 1818 the latter even possessed a 
place of prayer. 

The number of Jews—the so-called “tolerated” 
Jews—there in 1880 was 87. It was only, however, 
after the promulgation of the law of 1840, granting 
Jews unrestricted entrance into the free cities, that 
the Jewish population of Oedenburg began to in- 
crease steadily. Mostof the immigrants came from 
the very places to which the Jews bad previously 
fled, as Eisenstadt, Lakenbach, Kobersdorf, Heilig- 
en-Kreuz, and Mattersdorf. There were 180 Jews in 
Oedenburg in 1855; 854 in 1869; 1,152 in 1851; 
1,682 in 1891; and 2,400 in 1900 out of a total 
population of 33,478. It is singular that, while, 
according to the statistics for 1891, the general pop- 
ulation showed a proportion of 1,172 females to 
1,000 males, in the case of the Jews the numbers 
were 848 males and 789 females. 

The first Jewish cemetery was laid out in 1869, 
and the first to be buried there was Hermann Seidler, 
whose son, a convert to Christianity, was raised to 
the Austrian baronetcy; in 1902 the cemetery was 
considerably enlarged. The first synagogue (Re- 
form) was built in 1876, the second (Orthodox) in 
1891. The hebra kaddisha, which was established 
in 1869, is supported by the two congregations 
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jointly; so also is the Jewish grammar-school, 
which in 1909 was attended by 230 Jewish chil- 
dren. Among the other Jewish institutions are the 
Maskil el Dal Society ; Women's Association; Deák 
Aid Society ; Noble Hearts’ Society ; Penny Society ; 
and the Nihum Abelim Society. Among the rab- 
bisof Oedenburg have been the following: R. Meir 
(toward end of 14th cent.; often referred to by 
Jacob Mólln); R. Kalman; R. Gedl (about middle 
of 15th cent.); R. Judah (toward end of 15th cent. ; 
mentioned by Gedaliah ibn Yahya as among the 
great Ashkenazic rabbis); R. Jacob (son of R. Isaac 
of Prague; officiated in 1490); R. Merhell (* Rabbi 
Yud”; 1508); Lazar A1t(1868-72); Max Elias (1872- 
1894); Dr. Max Pollák, the present incumbent, who 
was clectedin 1894. Thediplomatist and poet Baron 
Louis Déczy (Dux) was born there (Nov. 5, 1845). 
D. M. P. 


OELS. See SILESIA. 


ŒNOMAUS OF GADARA: Pagan philoso- 
pher; lived during the reign of the emperor Ha- 
drian (117-188); he belonged to the school of the 
younger Cynics. In his book entitled “The Detec- 
tion of Witches,” from which Eusebius (* Præpara- 
tio Evangelica,” £8 19-36) has given fragments, he 
combats the pagan system of oracles with great 
violence, and apparently with success, for Julian 
(* Orations," vii. 209) upbraided him for having des- 
troyed reverence for the gods. Grütz, therefore, is 
justified in assuming, in the second edition of his 
“Geschichte,” that Abnimos ha-Gardi, who is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Talmud and Midrash, is 
none else but CEnomaus of Gadara. The friendship 
cherished for him by the tanna Meir (whose educa- 
tion was Greek), the discourses the latter carried on 
with him, and other things reported of him in the 
rabbinical sources, favor this identification, whereas 
other suppositions (in Blumenthal, “Rabbi Meir,” 
pp. 187 et seg.) are without sufficient foundation. 

“There were among the pagans no philosophers 
like Bileam and CEnomaus of Gadara. The pagans 
came to him [Gnomaus] and asked, ' How can we 
get at this nation [the Jews]?' He answered, ‘Go 
and visit the synagogues and lecture-rooms; when 
the children chirp [are busy with the Doctrine] 
you will not be able to get at them °” (Gen. R. lxv. 
1 et al.) He put a cosmogonic question to the 
scholars: ‘How was the earth first created?’ They 
maintained that they were not versed in such mat- 
ters and referred him to the architect Joseph, who 
satisfied him with a solution that corresponded to 
the views of the period” (Ex. R. xiii. 1). When 
his father and mother died R. Meir visited him to 
condole with him. At the death of the mother he 
found him and the members of his household sitting 
in mourning, whereas they attended to their occu- 
pations at the death of his father. To the exclama- 
tion of Meir, “ You loved your mother better!” he 
answered, with Ruth i. 8, * Go, return each to her 
mother's house” (Ruth R. ad loc.). Once he asked 
Meir, * Doesall wool rise that is placed in the dyeing- 
pot?" to which Meir answered, “ What was clean 
upon the body of the mother rises; what was un- 
clean upon the body of the mother rises not" (Hag. 
15b, at bottom). 


Even the form of the dialogue bears witness to its 
genuine character, for this enigmatical mode of ex- 
pression, which was called “speech of wisdom,” was 
well liked in Greco-Jewish circles. The meaning is 
that the intercourse of R. Meir with his teacher 
Elisha ben Abuyah, who was at variance with Juda- 
ism and with the scribes, did him no harm. Many 
pagans were familiar with the Dible; hence the 
popularity of QGEnomaus in rabbinical circles is to 
be ascribed to his conduct toward Jews and Juda- 
ism, which is implied in the first quotation; for the 
reference to the * great? philosopher of the pagans 
is to his greatness not in philosophy, but in con- 
duct. Libowitz (*Doreshe Reshumot ha-Agada,? 
New York, 1897) and Epstein (^ Magazine of Knowl- 
edge," 1894, vol. i., p. 17) believe CGinomaus was a 
Christian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. iv. 177, 435 et seq.: Blumenthal, 
Rabbi Meir, pp. 113-117, 137-138. Frankfort-on-tne-Main, 1883; 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 1, 769 ct sey.; Pauly- 
Wissowa. Real-Eneye. v. 880; Saarmann, De Génomao Ga- 
dareno, Leipsie, 1887 ; Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 41, 126. 

E. C. L. B. 
OESTERREICHISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT, 

Central-Organ für die Gesammten Interessen 

des Judentums: Austrian weekly, founded by 

Deputy Dr. Josef S. Bloch to combat Austrian anti- 

Semitism; published at Vienna every Friday since 

Oct. 15, 1884. In its pages appeared the chief at- 

tacks upon Professor Rohling and Pastor Deckert, 

and it also brought about the unmasking and con- 
viction of Aaron Brimanus (Justus) and Paulus 

Meyer. Engaged in continüal warfare against the 

Austrian leaders of anti-Semitism, the paper has be- 

come a noteworthy champion of Jewish movements 

of the day. Among its contributors have been 

Chief Rabbi Giidemann of Vienna, David Kaufmann 

of Budapest, B. Rippner of Glogau, Marcus Landau 

of Vienna, and Councilor Sigmund Mayer of Vienna. 

Theodor Herzl published his first Zionistic articles 

in its columns. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, vols. i.-xvii., 
Index, together with an appendix containing the index for 
1901, Vienna, 1902. : 

E. C. S. 

OESTERREICHISCH-ISRAELITISCHE 
UNION : Austrian political society for the protec- 
tion of Jewish interests, founded in 1884 on account 
of the victory of the anti-Semites in the clection of 
that year in Vienna and Lower Austria. Jts pur- 
poses were “To promote a love for Jewish learning 
among the Jews of Austria and to further their in- 
terests, to oppose and dispel the wide-spread errors 
in regard to the Jews and the prejudice against 
them, and to combat the efforts instituted to increase 
the severity of the religious and racial opposition to 
them.” 

The realization of these aims was begun in the 
mostactiveand efficacious way by the board of direct- 
ors, which included Josef S. Buocn and Chief Rabbi 
Güdemann, besides university professors, lawyers, 
and prominent merchants. Effective influence was 
gained in all political elections as well as in those 
of the Jewish congregation of Vienna. Under the 
auspices of the society free public lectures are given 
every winter by leading scholars and by men dis- 
tinguished in public life, for the strengthening of 
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tho Jewish consciousness and sense of political frec- 
dom. Its propaganda for the establishment of a 
Jewish theological seminary in Vienna, as well as 
its movement for the promotion of Hebrew studies 
in the religious schools, was crowned with signal 
SUCCESS. 

In 1895 the Union gave the impulse to the crea- 
tion of a central body for protection and defense, 
composed of representatives of the larger Austro- 
Jewish congregations. This Allgemeiner Israeli- 
tischer Gemeindebund did not receive the sanction 
of the government until it had changed its constitu- 
tion; and it has not yet accomplished very much. 

The anti-Semitic riots and the charges of ritual 
murder which arose in 1896 throughout ‘Austria, es- 
pecially in Bohemia, in connection with the reac- 
tionary tendency in government circles found the 
Union well prepared for defense, It kept the gov- 
ernment and the press constantly informed of the 
state of affairs and appealed to them for help. It 
organized its own “Rechtschutz-Bureau,” which 
vives gratuitous legal aid to all Jews whose rights 
have been infringed or who have been unjustly per- 
secuted for their religion; it repels false accusa- 
tions against the whole body of Jews, and wards off 
illegal attacks. In the year 1898 the Union, moved 
by the terrible sufferings of the Jews in Galicia, in- 
stituted a thorough investigation of the condition of 
their coreligionists there. One result of this action 
of the society, combined with that of other allied 
bodies, was the foundation of the Galizischer Hilfs- 
verein, which aims at raising the moral and mate- 
ral standard of the Jewish population of that 
province, | : 

The society has published since 1888 a monthly 
magazine, under the title * Mittheilungen der Oester- 
reichisch-Israelitischen Union," for the propagation 
of its ideas. Since 1892 it has published also the 
"Kalender für Israeliten," which ranks among the 
best Jewish year-books now issued, especially on 
account of its literary department and its exhaust- 
ive list of the Jewish congregations of Austria and 
their officers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kalender für Israeliten, passim; Oester- 
reichisehe Wochenschrift, passim. 

D. A. Kr. 

OFAN (OFANNIM): Name by which is known 
that part of the morning prayer in which the praise 
of the Lord by the heavenly host is described. This 
passage begins with the words “The ofannim 
[wheels] and the holy living creatures with great up- 
roar raise themselves up; facing the Seraphim they 
say, ‘Praised be the glory of the Lord from his 
place.’” "The idea of the passage is based on Eze- 
Kiel’s vision (ch. i). The piyyut inserted in this 
passage expatiates on the theme of the heavenly 
host praising the Lord. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. D 

OFEN. Sec BUDAPEST. 

OFFENBACH: Town in the province of Star- 
kenburg in the grand duchy of Hesse. When 
FerrMLcH caused the expulsion of the Jews from 
Frank fort-on-the-Main on Aug. 22, 1614, they pro- 
ceeded up the river with an armed escort; but, 
although they were met with hostile demonstra- 


tions at the various bridges, Offenbach was the 
only place which opened fire upon them, with 
what results is not known. The town appears 
in Jewish history for the second time at the end 
of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of 
the nineteenth in connection with the settlement 
there in 1786 of Jacob Frank. He succeeded in 
buying the castle from the reigning prince Wolf- 
gang Ernst of Homburg-Birstein, who was over- 
whelmed by debt. In this palace, which was sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, Frank, assuming the title 
of “Baron of Offenbach,” kept his court; and here 
he died (Dec. 10, 1791), being buried in the cemetery 
of Offenbach with great pomp. For sixteen years 
Offenbach maintained its importance for the Polish 
Jews; for from it Frank’s children, Joseph Roch 
and Eve, sent the “red letters? to various communi- 
ties, while Frank’s palace and grave formed objects 
of pilgrimage for wealthy and influential Jews from 
the East. 

After Frank’s death and when the influx of money 
had ceased, the city itself suffered; for it was found 
that not only those citizens who had contributed 
money directly to Frank, but also the workmen 
who had performed the necessary services about his 
“court,” had been obliged to profess themselves ad- 
herents of his doetrine. Only a public announce- 
ment on the part of his relatives that they would 
shortly pay his debts succeeded in pacifying the 
city. When, however, new complaints arose in 
1817, Archduke Charles was obliged to announce 
that he would go in person to Offenbach to make 
a thorough investigation, whereupon Eve, Frank’s 
daughter, cither was spirited away or died suddenly. 
This episode brought great distress upon the city, 
since the Frankists had left debts behind them every- 
where. Inhislater years Wolf BREIDENBACH (1751- 
1829) was a citizen of Offenbach. He was the first 
to induce the Duke of Isenburg-Birstein to abolish 
the Jewish “ Leibzoll." 

The present (1904) community of Offenbach, 
whose rabbi is Dr. J. Goldschmidt, contains 1,212 
Jews out of a population approximating 60,000. 
It possesses, in addition to the synagogue, a ladies’ 
club, a fraternity, a Jewish hospital, and a hebra 
kaddisha. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schenk Rink, Die Polen in Offenbach-am- 
Main. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1866; idem, Die Frankisten- 
sekte in Offenbach, in Frankfurter Familienblütter, 1868, 
pp. 1 et seq.; idem, Die Polen in Offenbach, in Frankfurter 
Journal, 1868, Supplement, pp. 31 e£ seq.; Gratz, Frank und 
die Frankisten, Breslau, 1868; Back, in Monatsschrift, 1877, 
pp. 189-192, 232-240, 410-420 ; Kracauer, in Zeitschrift für die 
Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, iv. 350. 

d: S. O.. 
OFFENBACH, JACQUES: Creator of French 

burlesque opera; born at Cologne June 21, 1819; 

died at Paris Oct. 5, 1880. He was a son of Judah 

Offenbach, cantor of the Jewish congregation at 

Cologne. Offenbach went to Paris at the age of thir- 

teen, and in Nov., 1883, entered the Conservatoire, 

where he studied violoncello under Vaslin; shortly 
afterward he became a member of the orchestra 
of the Opéra Comique. In 1841 he gave a series of 
concerts consisting mainly of his own compositions 
and of chansonettes to parodies of La Fontaine, 
written for the vaudeville stage. Asa soloist, how- 
ever, he was successful neither in France nor in 
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Germany, whither he went in 1848: so that after 
two years of touring he decided to return to Paris, 


where he succeeded in obtaining the position of 
leader at the Théâtre Francais. 

Offenbach now began to devote himself to ope- 
ratic composition, and achieved his first success with 
his “Chanson de Fortunio” (in Alfred de Musset's 
"Le Chandelier”) in 
1848. On Oct. 28, 
1858, lis first ope- 
retta, ^ Pepito," was 
produced at the Opé- 
ra Comique, but with 
slight success, and it 
was not until “Les 
Deux Aveugles " and 
“Le Violoneux " ap- 
peared that Offen- 
bach's peculiar talent 
met with unequivo- 
cal recognition. In 
1855 he opened a thea- 
ter of his own, the 
Bouffes Parisiennes 
(formerly the Théâtre 
Comte, in the Passage 
Choiseul), which he 
conducted until 1866, and in which many of his 
most popular works appeared. In 1872 Offenbach 
undertook the management of the Théâtre de la 
Gaité, which, however, he resigned in 1876, when he 
entered upon a somewhat unsuccessful tour through 
America (this tour is described in his * Notes d'un 
Musicien en Voyage,” 2d ed., Paris, 1877). 

From the time of his return to Paris until his death 
he diligently devoted himself to composition. He 
was à very prolific composer, his operatic and other 
productions comprising over 102 independent works, 
many of which are in three or four acts. His best 
worksare: “Orphée aux Enfers ” (1858), an operetta, 
which by 1875 had had 400 performances in Paris 
alone; “La Belle Hélène” (1864); “Barbe-Bleu ” 
and “La Vie Parisienne” (1866); “La Grande Du- 
chesse de Gerolstein,” which created a great sensa- 
tion during the Paris Exhibition of 1867; * Madame 
Favart” (1879). i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fétis, Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, 

Supplement, ij. 284; Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, 

1864 and 1866; Grove, Dictionary of Musie and Musicians ; 

Baker, Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. 

S. J. So. 

OFFENHAUSEN, SOLOMON ZEBI. See 
BRENZ, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH. 

OFFERING. See SACRIFICE. 


OG.—Biblieal Data: Amorite king of Bashan, 
who reigned in Ashtaroth and was conquered by 
Moses and Israel in the battle of Edrei (Num. xxi. 
98), sixty fortified cities, with high walls, gates, 
and bars, comprising the region of Argob, being 
taken and given to the children of Machir, son of 
Manasseh (Deut. iii. 18; Josh. xiii. 91). Og was one 
of the giants of the remnant of the Rephaim. His 
iron bedstead in Rabbath, the capital of Ammon, is 
deseribed as having been nine cubits in length and 
four cubits in breadth (Deut. iii. 11). 

E. G. H, 
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—— In Rabbinical Literature: Og was not des- 
troycd at the time of the Flood (Niddah Gina), for, 


according to one legend, the waters reached only to 
his ankles (Midr. Petirat Mosheh, i. 128, in Jellinek, 
"B. H.” ii) Another tradition states that he fled 
to Palestine, where there was no flood (Rashi to 
Niddah, ad doe.) ; while, according to a third legend, 
he sat on a rung of the ladder outside the ark, and, 
after he had sworn to bea slave to Noah and his 
children, received his food each day through a hole 
made in the side of the ark (Pirke R. El. ch. xxiii.) 
Og was known also as * Ha-Palit " (see Gen. xiv. 13). 

It was Og who brought the news to Abrahan 
of the captivity of Lot. This he did, however, 
with an evil motive, for he thought that Abraham 
would seek to release Lot and would be killed in - 
battle with the great kings, and that he, Og, would 
be able to marry the beautiful Sarah (Gen. R. xlii. 
13). A long lease of life was granted him as a re- 
ward for informing Abraham, but because of his 
sinister motive he was destined to be killed hy the 
descendants of Abraham. Og was present at the 
banquet which Abraham gave on the day Isaac was 
weaned (comp. Gen. xxi 8). As Og had always 
declared that Abraham would beget no children, the 
guests teasingly asked him what he had to say now 
that Abraham had begotten Isaac, whereupon Og 
answered that Isaac was no true descendant since he 
could kill Isaac with one finger. It was in punish- 
ment for this remark, one legend declares, that he 
was condemned to live to see a hundred thousand 
descendants of Abraham and to be killed in battle 
against them (Gen. R. liii. 14). When Jacob 
went to Pharaoh and blessed him (Gen. xlvii. 7), 
Og was present, and the king said to him: “The 
grandson of Abraham, who, according to thy words, 
was to have no descendants, is now here with seventy 
of them.” As Og cast an evil eye upon the children 
of Israel, God foretold that he would fall into their 
hands (Deut. R. i. 29). 

During the battle of Edrei (Num. xxi. 33) Og sat 
on the city wall, his legs, which were eighteen ells 
long, reaching down to the ground; Moses did not 
know what monster he had before him until God 
told him that it was Og. Og hurled an entire 
mountain against the Israelites, but Moses inter- 
According to another 
legend, Og uprooted a mountain three miles long, 
intending to destroy all Israel at once by hurling it 
upon their camp, which was also three miles in 
length; but while he was carrying it upon his head 
aswarm of locusts burrowed through it, so that it 
fell round his neck. When he attempted to throw 

off this unwieldy necklace long teeth 

Death of grew from both sides of his mouth and 

Og. kept the mountain in place. There- 

upon Moses, who was himself ten ells 

tall, took an ax of equal length, jumped upward ten 

ells, so that he could reach Og's ankles, and thus 
killed him (Ber. 54b). 

Shabbat (151b) and ‘Erubin (48a) also indicate that 
Og was regarded as an unusually large giant. A 
legend says thata grave-digger pursued a stag three 
miles inside of one of Og’s bones without reaching 
the other end (Niddah 24b). 
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aud the Tosefta dealing with defilement through a 
dead human body, through the dead body of an ani- 
mal, or through contact with one that is diseased ; 
based on Num. xix. 14-16. In the Tosefta it-is called 
Anhilot (“ Tentings ”), which name occurs also in the 
Palestinian Talmud (M. K. ii. 81b). Ohalot is the 
second tractate in the mishnaic order of Seder 
Tohorot and is divided into 18 chapters and 188 
paragraphs. 

Ch. i.: The various kinds of defilement by a dead 
human body (88 1-3); the degrees of defilement sus- 
tained by an individual and the degrees of defile- 
ment sustained by a vessel (§ 4); the defilement of 
person or clothing through contact with one having 
' a discharge (8 5); defilement by touching the dead 
body of either man or beast does not occur until 
after formal verification of death (S 6); contact with 
a single member, provided it is entire, defiles, even 
though it is less than normal size (§ 7); enumeration 
of the 248 parts of the human body (8 8). 

Ch. ii.: The amount of flesh, bones, or blood, of 
ashes of an incinerated body, or of dust from a 
grave, which is capable of defiling (88 1-2); those 
paris of a corpse which defile through being touched 
or carried, but not by their presence in the tent; 
other things which defile by being merely touched 
or carried (& 8); the cover of a tomb and its walls 
defile by being touched, but not by being carried 
($ 4); cases in which the given quantity of flesh, 
blood, or bones is diminished or is divided, or in 
which the given quantity is from two or more bodies 
RS 5-7). | 

Ch. iii.: Various defilements comprised under 
the same name (§ 1); blood which has been spilled 
upon, or has soaked into, a garment (§ 2); cases in 
which the teeth, hair, or nails of a corpse defile 
($$ 8-4); blood that defiles and blood that does 
not defile (§ 5); how large openings, as doors and 
windows, must be, on the one hand, to enable defile- 
ment to spread, or, on the other hand, by allowing 
uncleanness to escape, to protect other exits against 
defilement (SS 6-7). 

Ch. iv.: In regard toa tower, and the relation be- 
tween a cabinet standing in the house or in the door- 
way and the house itself, in connection with un- 
cleanness in either. 

Ch. v.: 'The fireplace within and the chimney 
without the house (S 1); things in a dormer-win- 
dow, between the house and the roof, protect the 
roof from uncleanness in the house ($$ 2-5); cases 
in which the covering of a well or cistern gives pro- 
tection against defilement (SS 6-1). 

Ch. vi.: How men and vessels may be regarded 
as tents in so far as they defile, but do not protect 
against defilement ($$ 1-2); the relation of the 
house or the roof to the outer wall, the partition 
wall, and the floor, in respect to any uncleanness in 
them (S8 8-7). 

Ch. vii.: Uncleanness which penetrates verti- 
cally in both directions; the slanting roof and the 
slanting sides of a tent (£8 1-2); the doors of a house 
in which there is a corpse (§ 3); defilement in con- 
nection with a still-born child ($$ 4-5); when the 
unborn child may be cut up while in the womb and 
removed piecemeal in order to save the life of the 


OHALOT (“Tents”): Treatise in the Mishnah ` 


mother. and when the child may not be injured in 
spite of the danger to the mother (S 6). 


Ch. viii.: Things which, being regarded as 
* tentings," may defile other things, but which may, 
on the other hand, protect from uncleanness (§§ 1- 
2); things which defile but which can not protect 
from defilement (§ 8): things which protect from 
defilement and which can not defile (§ 4); things 
which neither protect from nor cause defilement 
(& 5). | 

Ch. ix.: The relation between a house and a 
basket in it ($8 1-10); a basket or barrel in the open 
air, and circumstances in which uncleanness in it 
spreads upward or downward; defilement in con- 
nection with a tomb hewn in the rock (S8 11-16). 

Ch. x.: Openings in a house with reference to 
uncleanness in the house or above the openings. 

Ch. xi.: The case of a fissure in the roof of a 
house or in a vestibule ($8 1-2); the case of one 
who, leaning out of a window, places a covering 
over a corpse (S 4); the case of those who, while 
bearing a body to burial, step over a person lying 
in the doorway ($ 5); concerning a dog which has 
eaten of the flesh of a corpse (S 7); other details in 
regard to the covering of a cistern (S8 8-9). 

Ch. xii.: Further details in regard to circum- 
stances under which defilement spreads, or does not 
spread, upward or downward. 

Ch. xiii.: The size of windowsorother openings 
with respect to the entrance or the removal of un- 
cleanness ($$ 1-4); things in an opening which ren- 
der it “smaller” and things which do not render it 
* smaller" (SS 5-6). 2 

Ch. xiv.: The connection of moldings with un- 
cleanness. 

Ch. xv.: Boards lying side by side or above one 
another with reference to uncleanness (S8 1-3); un- 
cleanness in a divided house, or in one filled with: 
straw, grain, etc. (8$ 4-7); the entrance to a tomb, 
and the things in connection with it which may de- 
file ($8 8-9). 

Ch. xvi.: How far movable things, as tents, may 
spread uncleanness ($$ 1-2); when a place in which 
one or more bodies have been buried must be rec- 
ognized as a burial-place; how a field in which a 
grave has been found may be purified (S8 3-9). 

Ch. xvii.: When a field in which a grave has 
been plowed through becomes a burial-place (“bet 
ha-paras "). 

Ch. xviii.: Further details regarding the three 
kinds of * bet ha-paras," and how they may be puri- 
fied (S8 1-6); fields on the frontier between Pales- 
tineand Syria; housesand dwellings of the Gentiles, 
and under what circumstances they are unclean 
(SS 7-10). 

The 'Tosefta to this treatise, also divided into 
eighteen chapters, contains various details which 
serve toexplain the Mishnah. For instance, Tosefta 
v. 11-12 explains in detail why the Bet Hillel, as 
Mishnah v. 4 says, revoked its original decision, and 
how the Bet Shammai decided. Similarly Tosefta 
xviii. 18 explains what is meant by “the eastern side 
of Cæsarea” (*mizrah Kisrin”; Mishnah xviii. 9). 
Among the sayings of R. Joshua given in the To- 
sefta are the following: “Whoever learns without 
taking pains is like him who sows without reaping, 
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for his studies will profit him nothing." * Whoever 
learns the Torah and straightway forgets it, is like 
unto a woman who gives birth to children who die 
immediately after birth " (Tosef. xvi. 8). 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

OHIO: One of the North-Central States of the 
United States of America; admitted to, the Union in 
1808. Jews did not settle there until 1817, when 
Joseph Jonas, the pioneer, came from England and 
made his home in CINCINNATI. He drew after him 
a number of English Jews, who held divine service 
for the first time in Ohio in 1819, and, as the com- 
munity grew, organized themselves in 1824 into the 
first Jewish congregation of the Ohio Valley, the 
B'neIsrael This English immigration was followed 
in the next two decades by the coming of German 
immigrants. A Bavarian, Simson Thorman, settled 
in 1887 in CLEVELAND, then a considerable town, 
which thus became the second place in the state 
where Jews settled. Thorman was soon followed 
by countrymen of his, who in 1889 organized them- 
selves into a congregation—the first in Cleveland, 
and the second in Ohio—called the Israelitish Soci- 
ety. The same decade saw an influx of German 
Jews into Cincinnati, and these in 1841 founded the 
Bene Yeshurun congregation. To these two com- 
munities the Jewish history of Ohio is confined for 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

After the middle of the century congregations 
sprang up throughout the state. In 1850 it had six 

congregations: four in Cincinnati and 

Congrega- two in Cleveland. In 1901 eighteen 
tions. cities and towns had oneor more Jew- 
ish institutions, sixteen of them hav- 

ing fifty regularly organized congregations (comp. 
“American Jewish Year Book,” 5662 [1902], p. 146). 

Outside of Cincinnati, which has twelve congre- 
gations, and Cleveland, which has fourteen, the fol- 
lowing places have Jewish organizations: 

Akron has the Akron Hebrew Congregation, or- 
ganized in 1865 (rabbi, Isador Philo) It has also 
the Francis Joseph Society, a charitable organiza- 
tion, and an Orthodox congregation. Bellaire has 
three congregations, Agudath Achim founded in 1850 
(rabbi, Becker), Moses Montefiore, and Sons of Israel, 
the last-named organized in 1896, It has further a 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, and a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Society. Canton has a congregation and 
a Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society. Chillicothe has a 
Jewish Relief Society. Circleville hasa congrega- 
tion, Children of Israel. 

Columbus, the capital of the state, has a Jewish 
population estimated at between 1,500 and 1,800. It 
has a Reform congregation, Benai Israel (rabbi, 
David Kline), and two Orthodox congregations, one 
of them being Agudath Achim (rabbi, Abraham 
Wohlkin) Dayton is also the seat of a consider- 
able Jewish community. It has three congrega- 
tions, Bnai Yeshurun, founded in 1854 (rabbi, David 
Lefkowitz), and two orthodox congregations, one of 
which, the House of Jacob, was founded in 1886. 
Fremont has a congregation. In Hamilton the 
Congregation B’nai Israel (rabbi, L. Liebman) was 
founded in 1866. Ironton and Mansfield have 
each a congregation. Lima has a Jewish commu- 
nity of thirty-five families. Marion has a Jewish 


Aid Society and a Hebrew Sabbath-school. Piqua’s 
congregation, Anshe Emeth, was founded in 1858, 
and about the same time that of Portsmouth, the 
Congregation Beneh Abraham (rabbi, Louis Kuppin), 
was organized. Portsmouth has also a Ladies’ He- 
brew Benevolent Society. Springfield has two 
congregations, Chesed Shel Emeth (rabbi, H. Ar. 
nofsky) and Ohev Zedakah (founded in 1866). 

Toledo has one of the largest Jewish communi- 
ties in Ohio. Its oldest religious institution is a 
hebra kaddisha, Beni Israel, founded in 1867. It has 
three congregations, Bnai Israel (rabbi, Joseph 
Levin), Bnai Jacob (rabbi, Herz Benowitz) ; founded 
in 1870) and Shomer Emonim (rabbi, Charles 
Freund; founded in 1870, dissolved in 1874, and re- 
organized in 1884). Youngstown has two congre- 
gations, Children of Israel (rabbi, J. Friedman) and 
Rodef Sholem (rabbi, J. B. Grossman; organized in 
1867). Youngstown has also a Ladies’ Aid Society 
and a Hebrew Charity Society. Zanesville hus 
two congregations, Beth Abraham and Kneseth 
Israel. Holy day services are held in Bowling 
Green, Chillicothe, East Liverpool, Findlay, 
and Marion. Almost every town of importance has 
therefore some Jewish organization. In addition, 
five cities have sections of the Council of Jewish 
Women, four have nine Zionist societies, and eight 
have fifty-two lodges (comp. “American Jewish 
Year Book,” 5662, p. 146). 

In the statistics of the Jews of the United States 
published by the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations in Sept., 1880, Ohio was credited with a 
Jewish population of 6,581 (comp. David Sulzberger, 
“Growth of Jewish Population in the United States,” 
in “ Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. 6, p. 144), which 

seems to be too low an estimate. The 
Statistics. number of Jews in Ohio is now (1904) 

supposed to be about 50,000 (comp. 
ib. p. 149; “American Jewish Year Book,” 5663 
[1903], p. 144). This estimate makes the Jewish 
community of Ohio one of the largest in the coun- 
try, surpassed in numerical strength only by New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts. 
The Jews of Ohio form a little over 1 per cent of 
the total population, which is 4,157,545. About 
two-thirds of the Jews live in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, the Jewish population of the former city being 
estimated at 15,000, and that of the latter at between 
15,000 and 25,000. These two cities are not only the 
most important numerically; they are the seats of 
all Jewish educational and charitable organizations 
and of the Jewish press of the state. 

The activity of Isaac M. Wise in Cincinnati, and 
the location of the Hebrew Union College there, as 
also the fact that it is the seat of a number of Jew- 


‘ish national organizations—e.g., the Union of Amer- 


ican Hebrew Congregations, the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, the Hebrew Sabbath-School 
Union, and the National Jewish Charities — have 
made Ohio prominent in Jewish affairs. 

The Jews of Ohio have taken their part in the life 
of the commonwealth. In the Civil war they re- 
sponded generously to the call to arms, and 1,004 Jews 
were enrolled for Ohio, a number exceeded only by 
the Jewish contingent of New York. This fact points 
also to the relative size of the Jewish community 
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of Ohio at that time (comp. Simon Wolf, “The 
American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen,” p. 
424, Philadelphia, 1895). One of these 
Dis- soldiers, Marcus M. Spiegel, rose from 
tinguished the ranks to a colonelcy, and but for 
Jews of his untimely death would have be- 
Ohio. come a brigadier-general, for which 
rank he had been recommended (zd. 
p. 820). Four others, David Orbansky, Henry Heller, 
Abraham Grunwalt, and Isaac Gans, received “ med- 
als of bravery " for their gallantry in action (v5. pp. 
107, 108). In political life also the Jews have been 
active. Moses Alexander was elected mayor of Chilli- 
cothe in 1897, being the first Jew in the state to hold 
oftice. Joseph Jonas, Jacob Wolf, William Bloch, 
Daniel Wolf, Caspar Lowenstein, Harry M. Hoff- 
heimer, Fred A. Johnson, Frederick S. Spiegel, 
Charles Fleischmann, James Brown, Henry Mack, 
Alfred M. Cohen, and Max Silverberg have served 
in the state legislature. Julius Freiburg was a 
member of the convention to change the constitu- 
Hon. Jews have filled also many local oflices, judi- 
cial and administrative, both through election and 
appointment (comp. “The Jew as a Politician,” in 
“American Jews’ Annual," 1888, pp. 97 e£ seq.). Of 
federal office-holders may be mentioned: Nathaniel 
Newburgh, appointed by President Cleveland as ap- 
praiser of merchandise, and Bernhard Bettman, ap- 
pointed by President McKinley as collector of inter- 
nal revenue, a position which he still (1904) holds. 
See also CINCINNATI; CLEVELAND. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5661 (1901), 
pp. 402-417; 5662 (1902), pp. 146-147, and the bibliography 
under CINCINNATI and CLEVELAND. 


A. H. G. F. 


OHOLAH and OHOLIBAH (A. V. Aholah, 
Aholibah): Symbolic names of two sisters men- 
tioned in the twenty-third chapter of Ezekiel: Oho- 
lah, the taller sister, representing Samaria, as the 
capital of the larger kingdom, Israel; while the 
shorter one, Oholibah, is the representative of Jeru- 
salem, the capital of the smaller kingdom, Judah. 
Both are represented as the wives of God who de- 
ceive their husband and commit adultery. Oholah 
applies to a powerful lover, Assur (Assyria), but at 
the same time does not forget her old paramour, 
Egypt, to whom also she has surrendered herself. 
Assur, however, takes advantage of her, merely to 
destroy her later. Oholibah is much more wanton 
than Oholah. She heeds not the lesson taught by 
the misfortune of her elder sister, and also has in- 
tercourse with Egypt and Assyria. After these 
have perished, she sins with Chaldea. 

The symbolic meanings of the names themselves 
serve to complete the entire picture. “Oholah” 
means “tent,” and is meant to signify that the tent 
of God is Samaria, the capital of Israel. “ Oholi- 
bah " signifies * My [God's] tent is therein”; thatis, 
the Temple which is located in the center of the ter- 
. ritory of Judea, on Zion. It is remarkable that the 
prophet, contrary to Lev. xviii. 18, represents two 
sisters as the simultaneous wives of a single husband. 
. The picture of the wife who is faithless to her 
husband is not a new one, having been employed by 
Hosea, 200 years before Ezekiel (Hos. i., iij). Fur- 
ther, the coquetting of Israel and Judea with their 


neighbor states, Assyria, Egypt, and Babylon, was 
likewise censured by earlier prophets (Amos v. 26; 
Hos. vii. 11; Isa. ii. 14; Jer. xix. 13... However, the 
figure of Jehovah Himself taking wives is original 
with Ezekiel. 

In à “kinah” (lamentation) for the Ninth of Ab 
Samaria and Oholibah lament over their sins and 
misfortunes, in the form of a dialogue. Samaria 
complains that Assur destroys her and leads her 
sons into exile. 'To this Oholibah answers that 
Samaria's misfortune is not so great as hers, Oho- 
lah having only once fallen a victim to the enemy, 
whereas she (Oholibah) has twice been the victim of 
her offenses. The kinah begins with the words 
" Shomron ko] titten ” = “Samaria plaintively raises 
her voice.? 

E. G. H. S. O. 

OHOLE SHEM ASSOCIATION : Association 
founded in New York city Oct. 8, 1895, to promote 
and foster the study of Hebrew and other Semitic 
languages and to encourage the study of Jewish 
history and literature. The association was founded 
by Herman Rosenthal, who was assisted in this work 
by Dr. A. Radin, Dr. S. Brainin, and others. Since 
its organization the association has inaugurated a 
series of lectures, in Hebrew, German, and Eng- 
lish, on subjects relating to Jewish science. In 
1895-96 it published a Hebrew monthly entitled 
“Ner ha-Ma‘arabi,” and in 1901 ^ Ha-Modia' le- 
Hodashim ”; for 1904 it issued an annual entitled 
* Yalkut Ma‘arabi.” In 1901 it celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Zacharias 
Frankel, and in 1908 the seventieth birthday of 
Baron Horace Günzburg. 1n1904it commemorated | 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the literary activity 
of the Hebrew poet M. Dolitzky, to whom the first 
volume of the “ Yalkut Ma'arabi " was dedicated. 

H. R. F. H. V. 


OHOLIAB (A. V. Aholiab): Son of Ahisamach 
of the tribe of Dan; contemporary of Moses. He 
was appointed by God (“and I, behold, I have given," 
Ex. xxxi. 6) to work with Bezaleel, the son of Uri, 
the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah, in the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle (ib. xxxv. 34; xxxvi. 1, 
2). Oholiab was “an engraver, and a cunning work- 
man, and an embroiderer in blue, and in purple, and 
in scarlet, and fine linen ” (20, xxxviii. 28). 

E. G. H. B. P. 

OHOLIBAMAH (A. V. Aholibamah): Daugh- 
ter of Anah, a descendant of Seir the Horite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2, 21), and one of the three wives of Esau. 
In an earlier narrative she is called *Judith, daugh- 
ter of Beeri, the Hittite” (70. xxvi. 84). See also 70, 
xxxvi. 40-48; I Chron. i. 52. 

E. G. H. B. P. 

OIL: In the Bible olive-oil alone is mentioned, 
although it may be inferred from the expression 
“shemen zayit ” that other oils were known. Olive- 
oil, like grain and wine, was one of the chief products 
of Palestine; and at an early period it was exported 
to Egypt and Phenicia, figuring alsointhe payments 
of tribute. Tt formed, moreover, a substitute for ani- 
mal fats and butter, and was used not only for cos- 
metics, massage, and medicine, but also for the pur- 
poses of cooking and illumination. In early times 
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oil was kept in horns (* keren ?), but later in flasks 


and jars. It becamean object of luxury, and typified | 


wealth and fertility, while its smoothness meta- 
phorically denoted flattery. 

In the mishnaic period there were many varieties 
of oil (Tan., Beha'aloteka, ed. Buber, beginning), 
from sesame, radishes, nuts, colocynths, and the 
castor-oil plant (Shab. ii. 1-2; 7. Gemara 26a; Yer. 
Shab. 4d; Tosef., Shab. ii. 8-4). The best olive-oil 
came from Tekoa (probably the Galilean city), Gis- 
cala in Galilee, and Regeb in Perea. Oil was adul- 
terated with the juice of the horn-poppy (Géewuecum 
corniculatum Curt.); and special caution was nec- 
essary in buying it from the women of upper Gali- 
lee, although it might be purchased from children 
and slaves if they did not bring it secretly. The 
best season for its sale was summer, although it 
was to be had at all times. The merchant was re- 
quired to wash his measures once a week in order 
to maintain their accuracy. 

Oil can not be used alone for food, but it is an 
invaluable adjunct in cooking, and is indispensable 
in the case of the Passover lamb. All manner of 
foods and drinks are prepared with its aid, and ac- 
cording to a hagsadah (Bacher, ^ Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
i. 444), the manna tasted like oil to the children of 
israel (comp. Num. xviii. 8) and like food of meal, 
oil, and honey to the sick. 

While the various sorts of oil enumerated above 
were used for illuminating purposes, R. Tarfon per- 
mitted only olive-oil for the festal lights on the 
Sabbath. Not only was oil employed for massage, 
in which respect its use was regarded as a pleasure 
forbidden during seasons of fasting and mourning, 
but it was also highly valued as a hygienic agency, 
especially in the case of wounds and eruptions, and 
asa gargle (Yoma viii. 1; 73. Gemara 76b). In cer- 
emonial usage it found its most important applica- 
tion in ANOINTING, Whence the Messran received 
his title. Perfumed oil was also well known, The 
best was that which was mixed with balsam, while 
other varieties were of sesame-oil with various per- 
fumes, including that of the rose. "Phe holy oil of 
anointing, which could not be used for any profane 
purpose, was made by Moses in the desert, and was 
kept in the Holy of Holies, serving miraculously 
for the anointing of the Tabernacle and of all high 
priests and kings. Its place was taken in the Second 
Temple by perfumed oil (Ker. 5b; Tosef., Yoma, 
iii. 1). 

The Halakah frequently mentions oil, which was 
forbidden to all non-Jews from the time of Daniel 


until the prohibition was oflicially abrogated by the 
patriarch Judah II., since the increased production 


and the mixed population of Galilee rendered this law 
a dead letter. Special regulations were connected 
with the blessing on taking oil, and on the oil of 
thie heave-offering for the priest, the oi] of the year 
of jubilee and of the various tithes, and the oil of 
sacrifice. 

In the Haggadah the power and the use of oil are 
iliustrated in many ways, of which the folowing 


examples may be quoted: * Ye shall take olive-oil : 


to light the Temple as an atonement for your souls, 
which are like to lamps; not for my sake” (Bacher, 
"Ag. Pal. Amor.” ii. 466). “The yoke of Sennach- 


eib broke because of the oil which Hezekiah had 
lighted in the schools” (25. p. 263), “As perfumed 
oil yields all manner of fragrance, so the Scriptures 
yield all manner of interpretations” (Cant. R, iv, 
10) Korah regarded himself as à “son of oil? 
(5908? 12), and as such destined to attain to the high- 
est rank (“ Ag. Pal. Amor." p. 370). The “sons of 
oil" are generally the scholars of Palestine (ib. p. 
329). The oil (A. V. “ointment”) of Cant. i. 3 is 
the light of redemption; and the verse *lct thy 
head lack no ointment? (Eccl. ix. 8) refers to the 
honor conferred by the study of the Law (Bacher, 
“Ag. Tan.” ii. 516); a single sin outweighs many of 
the most varied deeds of righteousness as a dead fly 
defiles fragrant ointment (čb. i. 418). 
E. G. II. I. Lo, 


OINTMENT. See ANOINTMENT. 
OKBARA AND OKBARITES. See Mesuwt 


AL-‘UKBART. 

OKLAH WE-OKLAH: Old Masoretie work 
in which the notices and rules of the Masorah are 
collected; it consists of groups of rare words or of 
certain peculiarities of the text arranged either 
alphabetically, or in the order of the books of the 
Bible, or according to some other principle, and con- 
tains also brief rulesand notes on various phenomena 
found in theoriginaltext of the Bible. "This work, 
whoseauthoris unknown, takes its title from the first 
two words of the opening passage, which is an al- 
phabetical list of words occurring only twice in the 
Bible, in one passage without the prefixed waw and 
in the other with it, the first of these pairs of words 
being “oklah” (I Sam. i. 9) and “we-oklah” (Gen. 
xxvii. 19). 

The book is first mentioned by Abu al-Walid ibn 
Janah, not only in his lexicon (article 4n. but even 
in his first work (see “Opuscules,” ed. Derenbourg, 
p.57) Ibn Janah there calls it “ Masoret Oklah we- 
Oklah," and designates it as the most correct book on 
the Masorah. Itis quoted, however, as early as the 
tenth century by the-Karaite lexicographer David 
b. Abraham under the (Arabic) title of “The Great 
Masorah” (see “Journal Asiatique," 1862, p. 139), 
and it is referred to as the “ Masoret ha-Gedolah ? by 
Rashiand his grandson R. Jacob Tam (sce * Monats- 
schrift," 1887, pp. 23 et seq.). It is clear, further- 
more, from references in manuscripts that h. 
Gershom b. Judah, the “Light of the Exile” (d. 
1040), made a copy of this “great Masorah” (7.e., 
the “Sefer Oklah we-Oklah”), and another tran- 
script was made inthe twelfth century by R. Mena- 


hem of Joigny. Gractz misinterpreted the first 
reference to mean that R. Gershom wrote the book 


(ib. pp. 18 et seq., 299 et seq.), but by Gershom's time 
this work had long been known and highly valued 
in Spain, as the quotation from Ibn Janah shows. 
In the thirteenth century David Kimhi mentioned 
the work (čb. p. 21), and in the fourteenth century 
a copy was taken from Catalonia to Venice (25. p. 
901). 

When Jacob b. Hayyim was editing the Masorah 
for the Bomberg edition of the Bible (1524-25), he 
borrowed most of the material for the “ Masorah 
Finalis” from the “Sefer Oklah we-Oklah.” Elijah 
Levita also used the work in his Masoretic studies, 
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describing it as a book small in size but great in 
value (“Masoret ha-Masorct,” ed. Ginsburg, Intro- 
duction, p. 98). For three centuries it was sup- 
posed to be lost, until it was published by Sol. 


Frensdorff from a Paris manuscript (Bibliothèque 


Nationale, MS. No. 148), under the title ^ Das Duch 
Ochlah W’ochlah” (Hanover, 1864). This edition 
led to the discovery of a second manuscript of tho 
work in the library of the University of Halle, 
by IL ITupfeld, who described it in the “Z. D. M. 
G.” (1867, xxi. 201 et seg.). Graetz, comparing the 
Frensdorff edition with the Halle manuscript (^ Mo- 
natsschrift," 1887, pp. 1 e£ seg.), showed that the 
unedited version of the work contained an earlier 
and more complete text, and also that the version 
used by Jacob b. Hayyim must have differed from 
the two preceding recensions. ln the Halle manu- 
script the material is logically arranged in two 
orders, although this division is not observed in the 
edition. The manuscript, with which the passages 
quoted from R. Gershom's copy, as well as the cita- 
tions in Rashi, agree, includes more than 500 num- 
bers instead of the 874 numbers of the edition, 
whence it is evident that in the course of time the 
*Oklah we-Oklah" received several revisions and 
amplifications, as R. Jacob Tam had already pointed 
out when he said (“Hakra’ot,” ed. Filipowski, p. 
11) that various things were added to the book of 
“the great Masorah " which did not originally be- 
long to it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frensdorfi's introduction to his edition ; Gratz, 
in Monatsschrift, 1887, passim; Winter aud Wünsche, Jil- 
dische Litteratur, ii. 129. 


T, W. B. 
OLD TESTAMENT. See BIBLE CANON. 


OLDENBURG: Grand duchy of northern Ger- 
many. Itincludes nine Jewish communities, among 
which are Delmenhorst, Jever, Oldenburg, Va- 
rel, Vechta, and Wildeshausen. The presence of 
Jews in Oldenburg during the Middle Agesis proved 
by a very old bronze seal-ring, found in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, on which are depicted two 
swimming frogs together with the words: “ Reuben, 
theson of R. Jeremiah—may his memory be blessed.” 
From adocument of the knight Leborius of Bremen 
it appears that the Jews were expelled from Wildes- 
hausen in 1850. Among those to whom privileges 
were granted by the counts of the city of Olden- 
burg in 1865, mention is made of the Jews (Spiker, 
“Ueber die Ehemahlige und Jetzige Lage der Juden 
in Deutschland,” pp. 180 e£ seg., Halle, 1809). Some 
of the Jews of that district, mentioned by Glückel 
of HAMELN in her memoirs (ed. Kaufmann, pp. 154 
ct seg.), attended the TLeipsic fair in the seven- 
teenth century (see “ Monatsschrift," 1901, pp. 478, 
459). 

In the middle of the eighteenth century three 
Jewish families lived at Vechta, and were required 
to contribute to the war fund exacted at the time of 
the Seven Years’ war. The Jews in Jever in 1791 
instituted a patriotic festival in honor of the ruling 
prince, Friedrich August of Anhalt-Zerbst, and his 
wife, Friederike Augusta Sophia; and the cantata 
then sung was published (Jever, 1791). 

When Varel fell to Holland in 1807, the Jews of 
that place became Dutch subjects, whereas Olden- 


burg in 1811 was incorporated into the French em- 
pire. A district rabbinate for Oldenburg was insti- 
tuted by the law of Aug. 25, 1827. The first district 
rabbi was Nathan Marcus ADLEK, who delivered his 
inaugural address June 6, 1829, and in 1831 accepted 
a call to Hanover. His successor until 1841 was 
Samson Raphael Hrrscu, with whom Graetz studied 
(see JEW. ENocvoc. vi. 64b, s.v. GnaETZ; “ Monats- 
schrift," 1904, pp. 90 et seg.). He was succeeded by 
Bernhard Wechsler (1841-74), who had officiated at 
Birkenfeld since 1837. The new synagogue at Old- 
enburg was dedicated by Wechsler Aug. 24, 1855, 
and he celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
tenure of office in 1862. Rabbi Gliick officiated for 
fifteen years (until 1890); the present incumbent 
(1904) is Dr. Mannheimer. The number of Jews in 
Oldenburg is about 1,150. A few benevolent or- 
ganizations exist in the communities of Oldenburg, 
Jever, and Varel, among which are women’s, or- 
phans', and literary societies. 

The principality of Birkenfeld, which has be- 
longed to Oldenburg since 1817, numbers 650 Jews, 
who live chiefly in Birkenfeld, Bosen, Hoppstidten, 
Idar, Oberstein, and Sótern. Of the rabbis of this 
district the following may be mentioned: Felsen- 
stein, Elias GrUNEBAUM, David E1nuorn, Wechsler, 
Goldschmidt (now in Offenbach -on-the- Main), J. 
Lévy (now in Graudenz), and the present holder of 
the rabbinate, Julius Lewit. In Eutin, which also 
belongs to Oldenburg, there are about twenty Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1895, No. xlix. (Miscel- 

lan, on cover); Anzeiger für Kunde der Deutschen Vor- 

zeit, Organ des Germanischen Nationalmuseums zu Nürn- 
berg, 1866, p. 66; Zeitschrift für die Gesch. der Juden tit 

Deutschland, ii. 129; Jahrbuch für die Gesch. des Herzog- 

thums Oldenburg, vi. 135 ct seq., Oldenburg, 1897 ; Lewinsky, 

Jüdische Schulen im Früheren Kurfürstenthum Hanover 

(Witdeshausen), in Israelitisches Familienblatt, No. vi., p. 

10, Hamburg. 1904; R. Haas, Das Staatsbürgerthum der 

Juden, pp. 2/6 et seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1887; Kayser- 

ling, Bibliothek Jàdischer Kanzelredner, ii, 174 et seg., 239 

et seq., Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Israclitischewn 

Gemeindebunces, 1902, pp. 1831 et seq. 

D. A. LEW. 

OLIPHANT, LAURENCE: English traveler, 
author, and politician; born at Cape Town in 1829; 
died at Twickenham, England, Dec. 98, 1888. He 
traveled in nearly every country and engaged in 
many occupations, from filibustering with Walker 
in Nicaragua to filling the position of secretary of 
legation at the Japanese capital. 

In middle life he resigned his seat in Parliament 
(1867) to study occultism in a community at Salem- 
on-Erie, to which he bequeathed his fortune. He was 
for a short time Paris correspondent of the London 
“Times” and was the means of obtaining that posi- 
tion for De Blowitz (1871). In 1879 he conceived 
the idea of a Jewish settlement in Palestine, mainly 
asa commercial speculation. After some personal 
investigations he decided that the colony should be 
located in the land of Gilead to the east of the Jor- 
dan, at the upper end of the Dead Sea, where to 
tropical farming could be added the working of 
the mineral deposits. However, in spite of the 
semiotticial approval of the British government and 
the unanimous assent of the ministers of the Porte, 
he failed to secure the sultan's permission. In con- 
nection with this project he wrote his “Land of 
Gilead ” (1880). 

In 1882 Oliphant again went to the East as an 
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agent for the administration of the Mansion House 
Fund, which had been raised for the relief of the 
Russian Jews. He renewed his propositions to the 
sultan, but with no better result. Abandoning the 
project, he retired with Mrs. Oliphant to Haifa, near 
Mount Carmel, where they lived in the midst of à 
community of Jewish immigrants and enthusiasts, 
among whom was N. H. Imber. After Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s death in 1887 Oliphant gave himself up 
entirely to mysticism and endeavored to establish a 
new religion; his work “Sympneumata” (London, 
1885) shows some traces of the influence of the 
Cabala. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Margaret Oliphant, Memoir of the Life of 

Laurence Oliphant and . . . His Wife, London, 1801. 

J. V. E. 

OLIVE: Evergreen tree, one of the most charac- 
teristic of Palestine. The term “zayit” is applied 
in the Old Testament only to the cultivated olive- 
tree, the wild olive, the oleaster of the ancients, 
being designated as “‘ez shemen” (Neh. viii. 15), 
though some scholars take this term to apply to the 
Hleagnus angustifolia, also abundant in Palestine, but 
entirely different from the olive. Whether a variety 
of the wild olive or the cultivated olive furnished the 
wood for the Temple (I Kings vi. 23, 31) is still a 
matter of dispute. It is difficult to determine the 
original home of the olive, as the tree in a wild state 
was widely scattered even in the earliest times, Its 
cultivation in Egypt and Syria dates very far back, 
and it was early among the plants characteristic of 
the flora of the Mediterranean. In Palestine it was 
cultivated long before the advent of the Israelites 
(Deut. vi. 11; Josh. xxiv. 18), who were taught by 
the Canaanites how to raise it. Indeed, reference 
ig made to the olive in the story of the ark (Gen. 
viii. 11). 

The olive is propagated by means of wild stocks 
which are grafted. The soil around the trees must 
be loosened with the plow several times during the 
year. Old trees are often surrounded with a wall 
or mound, as a prop and protection for the bark. 
Generally the tree bears fully every second year. 
The harvest is in October and November, the fruit 
being picked by hand (comp. Pliny, “ Hist. Natu- 
ralis,” xv. 3) or carefully knocked down (Isa. xvii. 
6, xxiv. 13; Deut. xxiv. 20). 

For the preparation of oil the olives are gathered 
before they are entirely ripe, as the dead-ripe fruit 
produces oil of an inferior quality. For the best 
oil in Biblical times the fruit was crushed in a vessel 
without being pressed very hard (Ex. xxvii. 20, 
xxix. 40; I Kings v. 25; Ps. xcii. 11). Oil so ob- 
tained was used in the Temple. Ordinary oil was 
prepared in presses hewn out of the rock in the 
vineyards and olive-orchards, the fruit being crushed 
and pressed with the feet in the same way as grapes 
(Micah vi. 15; Joel ii. 24; comp. “Gethsemane” = 
“oil-press,” the name of the garden in the valley of 
the Kedron). Oil-mills and oil- presses are mentioned 
in the Talmud (B. B. iv. 5). The oil-mill was con- 
siderably larger than the hand-mill used for flour. 
The nether stone (D*), hollowed out, measured two 
meters or more in diameter, to judge by those that 
have been found. The upper stone yp) was not 
horizontal, as that of the flour-mill, but vertical to 


the nether stone, and was moved around horizon- 
tally by means of a stick fastened in the center 
(comp. Oliphant, * Haifa," p. 95). On the uses of 
olive-oil see OIL. 

- Olives were an important article of food among 
the Hebrews, both rich and poor; the latter fre- 
quently ate them raw with bread or dipped in salt 
(Ma‘as. iv. 3). At the present day all olives for 
table use or for preserving are soaked in brine 
from twenty to thirty days; and this custom prob- 
ably prevailed in ancient times also. In agree- 
ment with the foregoing the Mishnah (Ter. 1, 8) cor- 
rectly distinguishes between three kinds of olives: 
(1) for oil, (2) for preserving, and (3) for eating raw. 
For present customs connected with the olive see 
Anderlind in *Z. D. P. V." 1888, xi. 72; and Land- 
berg, * Proverbes et Dictons,” ctc., p. 16. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 


OLIVER Y FULLANA, NICOLAS DE. 
See FULLANA, NICOLAS DE OLIVER Y. 


OLIVEYRA, SOLOMON DE: Hakam and 
author; son of the Portuguese scholar David Israel 
de Oliveyra of Amsterdam; died May 23, 1708, at 
Amsterdam. He was preacher at several philan- 
thropic institutions, successor of Moses Raphael de 
Aguilar as teacher at the Keter Torah in Amster- 
dam, and member and, after Jacob Sasportas’ death 
in 1698, president of the rabbinical college of the 
Spanish-Portuguese community of the same city. 
As early as 1652 Oliveyra published a Portuguese 
translation of the Canon of Avicenna, which was 
used by Sousa in his * Vestigios de Lingua Arabica 
em Portugal” (Lisbon, 1798, 1880); but even as a 
youth he devoted himself to Hebrew poetry, wri- 
ting occasional and liturgical poems, generally in 
imitation of older piyyutim. These poems are 
found in the author's Hebrew riming dictionary 
“Sharshot Gablut” (Amsterdam, 1665), which was 
published together with his “Ayyclet Ahabim,” a 
Hebrew text-book on rhetoric with excellent exer- 
cises (zb. 1665; Vienna, 1818). For school use he 
published: “‘Ez Hayyim,” a Hoebrew-Aramaic- 
Portuguese lexicon (Amsterdam, 1682); “ Zayit 
Ra‘anan,” a collection of Talmudic and scientific 
Hebrew terms with some Hebrew riddles (20. 1683) ; 
“Ilan she-‘Anafaw Merubbin,” a Portuguese vocab- 
ulary, with additions to “‘Ez Hayyim" (čb. 1683); 
“Yad Lashon” and “Dal Sefatayim,” a Hebrew 
manual and a short Aramaic grammar (Zh. 1688); 
“Darke No‘am,” a dictionary of rabbinical terms, 
published with “Darke Adonai” (70. 1688). Other 
works by Oliveyra are: “Ta‘ame ha-Te‘amim,” on 
accents, published together with the text of the 
Pentateuch (25. 1665; the portion on the Psalms 
was republished with the text of the Psalter, tb. 
1670); *Calendario Fazil y Curioso de las Tablas 
Lunares” (with the text of the Pentateuch, zd. 1666, 
1726; with “Circulo de los Tequphot,” 2b. 1687); 
“Enseña á Pecadores Que Contiene Diferentes Ob- 
ras Mediante las Quales Pide al Hombre Piedad á Su 
Criador ? (25. 1666), a Portuguese translation of part 
of Isaiah Hurwitz's ascetic work; some occasional 
speeches in Portuguese. A collection entitled 
“Perah Shoshan," containing various treatises on 
the fine arts, grammar and logic, the virtues, the 
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festivals, etc., as well as several treatises on the cal- 

endar, is extant in manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Barrios, Arbol de las Vidas, pp. 80 et seq.; 
De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. p. 251; Delitzsch, Zur 
Gesch. der Jtid. Poesie, pp. 8, 79; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 92380 ; idem, Bibliographisches Handbuch ther die Lit- 
oratur für Hebr. Sprachkunde, p. 104 ; idem, Hebr, Uebers. 
p. 695; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-J'ud. pp. 79 et seq.: idem, 
in Monatsschrift, x. 433; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 46 et seq. 

E. C. M. K. 

OLLENDORF, GUSTAVE: Art critic; born 
at Paris March 4, 1850; died at Saint-Cloud Sept. 
19, 1891. Both Gustave and his brother Paul, the 
present (1904) editor of “Gil Blas,” received their 
Jewish education from the chief rabbi Zadoc Kahn. 
During the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) Ollen- 
dorf served in the Garde Nationale Mobile at Paris. 
In 1871 he entered the service of the ministry of 
public instruction and fine arts, where he was rap- 
idly advanced. He was president of the Union 
Francaise de la Jeunesse, which he founded imme- 
diately after the close of the war. After receiving 
his degree in law he was appointed secretary of the 
Conférence des Avocats (1879), and seven years later 
was created chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He 
was at the head of the bureau of museums, exposi- 
tions, and art in the department of the fine arts 
until 1888. In that year Edouard Lockroy became 
minister of commerce and appointed Ollendorf, who 
had been for some time his private secretary, to the 
direction of his cabinet, in which position he was 
one of the most influential promoters of the exposi- 
tion held at Paris in the following year. When 
Lockroy resigned Ollendorf succeeded to the direc- 
tion of the staff of technical instruction, a position 
which he held until his death. 

Ollendorf frequently acted as the representative of 
the ministers of commerce and public instruction at 
public functions. He wrote: “Traité de l'Adminis- 
tration des Beaux-Arts" (in collaboration with Paul 
Dupré; Paris, 1889); “Critique d'Art sur les Salons 
de Peinture de 1886 et 1887”; and “Etude d'Art" 
(in * Revue des Deux Mondes," 1889). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zadoe Kahn, Souvenirs et Regrets. pp. 319- 
324, Paris, 1898; Gustave Ollendorf, Paris, 1891 (containing 
Souvenirs Personnels by Charles Richet, ete.). 

S. J. Ka. 

OLLENDORFF, HENRI: French linguist; 
originator of the Ollendorff method of teaching 
modern languages; born at Rawiez, Posen, in 

1802; died at Paris April 8, 1865. At an early age 

he went to London, where he began to apply in his 

teaching the system which subsequently brought 
him an international reputation. This method is 
based on the principle that a foreign language 
should be taught in the same way in which a child 
learns to speak its mother tongue. Confining itself 
to the most indispensable grammatical rules, the 
system begins with simple senterices containing only 

a subject and a predicate, and then proceeds grad- 

ually to the most complex constructions. The al- 

lusions to this method in Captain Basil Halls 

“Schloss Hainfeld; or, A Winter in Lower Styria” 

(London, 1886), brought it at once into general 

notice. | 
Ollendorff went to Paris about 1830. "The first 

work he published there was the * Petit Traité sur 
la Déclinaison Allemande"; this was followed by 
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the “Méthode Appliquée à l'Allemand," first in 
French and then in English. The latter book be- 
came very popular in England, and was even trans- 
lated into Gujarati, a language of British India. 
Ollendorff himself adapted his method to Italian, 
Spanish, modern Greek, etc. On the advice of Sal- 
omon Munk he sent a copy of his work to the Uni- 
versity of Jena, which conferred upon him in return 
the doctorate of letters. On the publication of his 
* Méthode de l'Allemand à l'Usage des Francais " 
(1833), which attracted the attention of De Salvandy, 
minister of public instruction, Ollendorff's system 
was introduced, despite some opposition, into the 
French colleges. Assoon asitappeared Ollendorff's 
“Méthode” was pirated at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where it was not protected by copyright, and his 
system was generally followed. Ollendorff was his 
own publisher, printing his works in the Rue Riche- 
lieu, in his own establishment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salomon Munk, Esquisse Biographique: Le 
Professeur Ollendorff, Paris. 
J. KA. 


OLMO, JACOB DANIEL BEN ABRA- 
HAM: Italian rabbi and poet; born at Ferrara 
about 1690; died there the first day of Pentecost, 
1757. He studied Talmud under his father and, 
later, under Isaac Lampronti, and received the rab- 
binical diploma in 1715. He became one of the 
heads of the flourishing rabbinical academy of Fer- 
rara and wasappointed preacher to that community. 
Some of his decisions are included in the “Pahad 
Yizhak " of Lampronti and the * Gib'at Pinehas " of 
Phinehas Vita di Piatelli. His first “ pesak,” enti- 
tled * Reshit Bikkure Kazir," was written in 1714 
and was published at Venice in the following year. 
His unpublished collection of * pesakim" bears the 
title of “Pi Zaddik." A “pesak” directed against 
the writings of Nehemiah Hayyun appeared in the 
polemical work *Milhamah la-Adonai” (Amster- 
dam, 1714). He wrote also, in addition to an elegy 
on the death of his teacher Abraham Isaac Marini 
of Padua, the “Sefer Minhagim le-Bet ha-Keneset 
Ashkenazim ” (Venice, n.d.), and was the author of 
several piyyutim printed in various Italian prayer- 
books, the most noteworthy of these poems being 
those beginning “Malka rama” and * Ak zaddikim 
yodu li-shimeka." Olmo furthermore composed, in 
imitation of the * Tofteh ‘Aruk " of Moses Zacuto, 
a poem of 277 hendecasyllabic sextains entitled 
“Eden ‘Aruk,” following his model not only in the 
conception of the subject but even in the form. 
The poem is a dialogue between a just man, an 
angel, and God, and describes the last moments of 
the life of the righteous, the separation of the soul 
from the body, and its reception into paradise, of 
which Olmo gives a long description resembling 
that in the Midrashim and in portions of the Cabala. 
The “‘Eden ‘Aruk” is not à work of great poetic 
merit, being prolix and uninteresting. It was pub- 
lished with the “Tofteh ‘Aruk” and a double com- 
mentary by Abiab Sar Shalom Basilea at Venice in 
1744 and, with the addition of a German translation 
by Moses ben Mattithiah Levi, at Metz in 1777. It 
has recently been translated iuto Italian by Cesare 
Foà under the title “Eden Gnaruch, Ossia il Para- 
diso " (Finale-Emilia, 1904). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Coen, Saggio di Eloquenza Sacra, Florence, 
1828; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, pp. 13- 
160, Leipsic, 1836; Levi Benedetto, in Ha-Maygid, 1872-73; 
idem, in Annuario delle Famiglia Israelitiea, Corfu, 1872: 
Luzzatto, Luah ha-Paytanim, in Berliner's Magazin (Ozar 
Tob), 1880, p. 96: idem, in. Ha-Matggid, 1836. No. 36; Nepi- 

. Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 137 ; Pesaro, in Mose, 
1832, pp. 271 ct scq. 

s. U. C. 
OLMUTZ: City of Moravia in which Jews were 
living as early as the twelfth century (Mahzor Vitry, 

p. 888, Berlin, 1899-1903). In 1454, under Ladislaus, 

owing to the agitation of John Capistrano, the Jews 

were expelled from Olmiitz, and their synagogue 
and their cemetery were given to the city. From 
that time there are no references to the permanent 
settlement of Jews at Olmiitz, and until 1848 only 
one or two Jewish families were allowed there. 
With the more liberal laws of 1848 and 1860, how- 
ever, the Jews, who had for centuries found a rest- 
ing-place in some of the neighboring towns, re- 
turned to Olmiitz and soon became an influential 
portion of the population. The institution of regu- 
lar worship in rented halls in 1859 was due to the 
efforts of Hermann Zweig and the well-known Jew- 
ish scholar and physician Adolf Brecher. These 
services were officially approved by the authorities 
in 1860; and in 1863 an entire floor, which was sub- 
sequently acquired by the community, was dedi- 
cated by the Rev. Dr. Schmiedl, at that time of 

Prossnitz, but now of Vienna. In 1899 the “ Cul- 

tusverein? was changed into a * Cultusgemeinde," 

and its constitution was confirmed two years later 
in conformity with the law of March 20,1890. The 
handsome new synagogue, designed by the architect 

J. Gürtner, was dedicated April 11, 1897, by Dr. 

Berthold Oppenheim, the first rabbi of the commu- 

nity. In 1901 a communal cemetery was acquired, 

and the community has thirty-five funds for philan- 

thropie purposes, with property valued at 50,000 

crowns, besides a pension fund for superannuated 

officials, founded in memory of the jubilee of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. There are, furthermore, poor 
and hospital funds, a hebra kaddisha, a women's 
club, and a society which provides free board for 
poor students. The Jews of Olmütz now (1904) 
number 1,676 in a total population of 21,933. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zweig, Denkschrift Anlässlich der Schluss- 
steinlegung der Synagoge in Olmiitz, Olmiitz, 1897; Union- 
Kalender, iii. Vienna, 189+. 


D A. Kr. 


OLSCHWANG (LEVIN), JACOB SOLO- 
MON: Russian Hebraist; born at. Kokhanovo, gov- 
ernment of Moghilef, May 4, 1840; died at Yekateri- 
noslav Jan. 17, 1896. He wasa descendant of David 
Conforte, the author of “Seder ha-Dorot." Ol- 
schwang received a thorough Hasidic education, 
and studied Talmud and Halakah, the Zohar and 
various other cabalistic works. He then went to 
Kovno, where he studied at the yeshibah of Nav- 
vazki. In 1862 he settled in Friedrichstadt, Courland, 
where he joined the circle of the Maskilim and ina 
short time was able to write Hebrew well. His 
family name was then Levin, which he changed to 
Olschwang when he removed to Krementchug in 
1866. 

Olschwang contributed numerous articles to “ Ha- 
Meliz ? (from 1860), * Ha-Shahar," “Ha-Boker Or,” 
and other Hebrew periodicals. "The most interest- 
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ing of Olschwang's writingsare “ Abot de-Kartina ? 
(in * Ha-Meliz," 1863) and “ Haggadah shel Pesah ” 
(in “Ha-Shahar,” 1877), both satirical sketches of 
Jewish life in Russia. 

Olschwang maintained a correspondence with 
most of the Russian Maskilim of his time, especially 
with Jacob Reiffmann, Lillienblum, Zederbaum, I. 
Schulman, Dobsevage, and Rosenthal. Many of 
his articles were signed “ YaShBaL." 

BiBLIOGRAPUY : Sefer Zikkaron, p. 203, Warsaw, 1889; Luah 

Ahiasaf, iv. 304. l ` 

H. R. A B. W. 

OLSCHWANGER, ISAAC WOLF: Russian 
rabbi; born at Plungian, government of Kovno, 
Aug. 80, 1825; died in St. Petersburg Aug. 5, 1896. 
IIe was on one side a descendant of Mordecai Jaffe, 
the author of the “ Lebushim," and on the other of 
Judah Lów ben Bezaleel of Prague and R. Meir of 
Padua. He received a thorough Hebrew educa- 
tion and studied Talmud under Israel Lipkin, Ol- 
schwanger received his rabbinical diploma in 1845, 
and in the following year was elected rabbi at Tau- 
roggen. He then devoted himself to secular stud- 
ies. In 1878 he was elected rabbi in St. Petersburg, 
which position he held until his death. Olschwanger 
took an active interest in Jewish affairs and main- 
tained a correspondence with the well-known rabbis 
of his time. He was an active member of the 
Society for the Promotion of Culture Among the 
Jews of Russia and of the Hibbat Ziyyon move- 
ment, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luah Ahiasaf, v. 313. 

IR: A. S. W. 

OLSHAUSEN, JUSTUS: German Orientalist; 
born in Hohenfelde May 9, 1800; died at Berlin Dec. 
22, 1882; educated at the universities of Kiel (Ph.D. 
1828), Berlin, and Paris. He became professor of 
Oriental languages at Kiel in 1830, but lost this posi- 
tion in 1853 in consequence of his political views. 
He was called to Königsberg in the same capacity 
in 1858, and spent the remainder of his life there. 
Olshausen's scientific activity was divided almost 
equally between Pahlavi, in which he did excellent 
pioneer work, and Old Testament criticism and the- 
ology. His first work on this latter subject was a 
series of emendations (Kiel, 1826), followed by an- 
other series of critical observations (1856). His 
commentary on the Psalms (Leipsic, 1853) was 
epoch-making in its textual and historical criticism 
and its keen exegetical insight based upon a pro- 
found grammatical knowledge. He set forth his 
grammatical views in his “Lehrbuch der Hebri- 
ischen Sprache” (Brunswick, 1861), in which he un- 
dertook to go back to Old Hebrew forms as the basis 
of his presentation, and appealed to Arabic analo- 
gies, forming thus a system opposed to that of 
Ewald. Most succeeding writers on Hebrew gram- 
mar (Stade, for example) have attempted a synthesis 
of the views of Ewald and Olshausen (or of the 
methods of these two authors and Gesenius). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie. 


T. J. 


OMAHA. See NEBRASKA. 


OMAR I. (IBN AL-KHATTAB): Second 
calif; succeeded Abu Bakr in 634 C.E.; assassin- 
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ated in 644. Omar I. was tLe preat champion and 
organizer of Islam, and through his force of charac- 
ter and hisinfluence over Molisammed and Abu Bakr 
he ruled long before he actually became calif. 
During his califate Syria, Persia, and Egypt were 
brought under Arabic don iuion, and the govern- 
ment of Islam reached a higher degree of organiza- 
tion, Omar instituted the divan, a department of 
the exchequer in which exact lists were kept of 
all Arabs who shared in the division of spoils, and 
strict record was made of all revenue—from con- 
quests, taxes, tithes, etc. It was Omar also who 
instituted the system of dating from the Hegira. 

Omar’s name is associated with an ordinance 
which has had an important part in the history 

of the Jews in Mohammedan coun- 
Ordinance tries. This ordinance provided that 
of Omar. Jews and Christians were to be dis- 
tinguished from Mohammedans by cer- 
tain peculiarities of dress: they might not ride on 
horseback nor hold state positions. They were re- 
quired to pay a head-tax and a land-tax and were 
obliged to entertain any traveling Moslem for three 
days. They might not build any new churches or 
synagogues. A Moslem might enter a church or 
synagogue whenever he pleased, but a Jew or Chris- 
tian might not similarly enter a mosque. On fes- 
tival days neither Jews nor Christians might have 
processions. Their graves were to be level with the 
eround, and they were to pray silently for their 
dead; never might they sing aloud. 

It is probable that not all these provisions were 
made by Omar himself, and it is certain that they were 
not strictly enforced during his reign. They were, 
however, enforced at different times and are in the 
main in effect to-day in Mohammedan countries. 
Omar expelled the Christians from Nejran and the 
Jews from Khaibar because, he said, Mohammed 
wished to have only one religion in Arabia. It is 
also stated that after the conquest of Jerusalem— 
which surrendered only to Omar in person—Omar, 
in agreement with the wishes of the patriarch 
Sophronius, drove the Jews out of Jerusalem, and 
that he afterward expelled them from Tiberias; 
there seems, however, to be little ground for this 
story (Griitz, “Gesch.” 3d ed., v. 111). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, vol. iv., 

Paris, 1789; Hughes, Dictionary of Islam; W. Muir, Annals 

of the Early Caliphate, London, 1883; A. Sprenger, Leben 

und Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1869; Tabari, Chronique 


(transl. by Zotenberg, Paris, 1867-74); G. Weil, Gesch. der 
Chaliphen, Mannheim and Stuttgart, 1846 and 1862. 


J. M. W. M. 


OMEN: Occurrence or incident regarded as fore- 
shadowing a favorable or unfavorable issue in a 
certain conjuncture. The belief in prognostic signs 
is closely connected with DrviNATION and mantic, 
from which it is distinguished, however, in that it 
presupposes neither higher inspiration nor special 
knowledge. 
omen is the fortuitousness of the phenomenon or of 
the event, which otherwise need be in no way re- 
markable. Usually it is even a commonplace oc- 
currence. The belief in omens, in the more ac- 
curate acceptation of the term, is the most primitive 
stage of divination and soothsaying. Studying the 
signs of the heavens (AsTROLOGY) and predicting 
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from the flight of birds (Aucun) or from other cir- 
cumstances (DIVINATION), were prohibited by Juda- 


‘ism. But this superstition was so deep-rooted that, 


in a form in which it did not betray its connection 
with idolatry and magic, it was practised in the time 
of the Talmud, and it is tolerated even at the present 
time. 

The best-known examples from the Bible are the 
signs accepted by Eliezer (Gen. xxiv. 14) and by 
Jonathan (I Sam. xiv. 9), which the Talmud declared 
to be simple omens. “As his name, so is he; 
Nabal [= “disgrace ?] is his name, and folly is with 
him” (I Sam. xxv. 25), suggests the “nomen et 
omen.” Aman by the name of Kidor was distrusted 
by R. Meir (about 150 c.r.) because in Deut. xxxii. 
20 occur the words, “For a generation [“ki dor"] 
of perversity are they."  Name-superstition was 
wide-spread, although many sought to combat it 
(Yoma 88b). Even the Sibylline Books (iii. 224 et 
seg.) already declared the signs of sneezing, the flight 
of birds, etc., to be illusory (comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xix. 8, $ 2; Blau, * Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen," 
p.164) As examples of sentences which, in accord- 
ance with the Biblical prohibition of divination 
(wri3; Deut. xviii. 10; comp. Lev. xix. 26), it is for- 
bidden to regard as ominous, the following are 
quoted: “The bread fell from my mouth”; “My 
staff fell from my hand”; “A snake crept to my 
right”; “A fox ran to my left and his tail blocked 
the road in front of me” (Sifre, Deut. 171) The 
Babylonians took omens from weasels and snakes, 
references to which occur in the Talmud (Blau, 70. 
p. 45), and Winckler is probably not wrong in main- 
taining (^ Alte Orient," iii., parts ii. and iii., p. 41) 
that the oldest form of the sibyl was modeled after 
the pattern of the Babylonian collections of omens. 

Omens are divided into two main groups—good 
and bad omens. Examples are given in the article 
AvucunY; but there may be enumerated here some 
of those which are of à specifically Jewish charac- 
ter, showing a Jewish-monotheistic tinge. If upon 
rising in the morning a passage of the Bible oc- 
curs to one’s mind, it is a sort of prophecy (Ber. 
55b, below). Especially well liked were prognostics 
which were suggested by Scriptural passages re- 
cited by children (Yoma 75b et passim). The name 
of Mount Sinai is looked upon as a good omen for 
Israel (Shab. 89a). The eating of a plant the name 
of which means “to multiply” (Say) is recom- 
mended (Ker. 6a), and even to-day carrots are 
eaten for this reason. On the eve of the Feast of 
New-Year, in South Germany, one eats cabbage 
cooked in water, because of the resemblance in 
sound of the German “kohl mit wasser" (“cabbage 
with water”) to *kol mewasser," the ordinary 
pronunciation of wap Dip (“announcing voice ”). 
The calendars record numerous varieties of weather- 
omens the prototypes of which can be found in the 
Talmud. Regarding omens in the Middle Ages, see 
Auveury. See also BIBLIOMANCY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See works cited in the bibliography to article 
AUGURY; compare especially Meyer, Der Aberglaube des 
Mittelalters und. der Niichstfolgenden Jahrhunderte, pp. 
132-147, Basel. 1884: Blau, Das Altjüdische Zauherwesen, 
pp. 17, 44-48, 149-150, 164, Strasburg, 1898; Grünbaum, Ge- 
sammelte Aufsütze zur Sprach- und Sagenkunde, pp. 149, 
359, Berlin, 1901. 

K. L. B. 
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‘OMER (= “sheaf”). — Biblical Data: The 
Israclites were commanded after the conquest of 
Canaan to bring at harvest-time an ‘omer of the first- 
fruits to the priest as a waye-offering (Lev. xxiii. 
10-11). The day on which the ‘omer of the wave- 
offering had to be brought is vaguely indicated as 
“on the morrow after the Sabbath.” It would ap- 
pear from Lev. xxiii. 11 that the priest had only to 
wave it on the morrow of the Sabbath, while it 
might be brought on some previous day; but verse 
15 of the same chapter shows that the bringing and 
waving were to take place on the same day. That 
day required a special sacrifice after the waving of 
the 'omer, 
namely, a * he- 
lamb without 
blemish of the 
first year for 
& burnt offer- 
ing, two tenth 
parts of an 
ephah of fine 
flour with oil 
for a meal- 
offering, aud 
of wine the 
fourth part of 
an hin for a 
drink-offer- 
ing," The Is- 
raclites were 
forbidden to 
eat of the new- 
ly harvested 
grain till after 
they had 
brought the 
sacrifices of the 
‘omer (tù. 
verses 12-14). 
From the day 
on which the 
‘omer of the’ 
wave - offering 
was brought 
the Israelites 
had to count 
seven weeks 
or forty-nine 
days, the fifti- 
eth day being 
the Feast of 
Pentecost (7b. 
verses 15 et 
seq.). The counting is still practised; and, though 
the bringing of the ‘omer ceased with the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, the days between Passover 
and Pentecost are called the “‘omer days” (see 
PENTECOST). 

—In Post-Biblical Literature: The Rabbis, 
contrary to the Septuagint and later non-Jewish 
translators, consider the word “‘omer” as designa- 
ting the measure, which is one-tenth of an ephah 
(comp. Ex. xvi. 36; A. V. “omer”); therefore they 
hold that the wave-offering did not consist of a sheaf 
but was an ‘omer of grain (see Rashi to Lev. xxiii. 


CUNEO. f oe seahs of bar- 


cow OAM S 


10) They assert also that although the kind of 
grainis not specified in the Bible the only sort which 
could be used for the offering was barley (Pesik. 
viii. 70a; Men. 68b). The grain had to be reaped 
on the day, or during the night preceding the day, 
it was fo be brought into the Temple (Meg. 20b; 
see below). According to the Rabbis, the wavo- 
offering was brought on the 16th of Nisan, that is, 
on the morrow after the Passover Feast, the main 
point of difference between the Rabbis and the Boc- 
thusians and modern Karaites being that the latter 
explained literally the words “morrow after the 
Sabbath" (Lev. xxiii. 15) as the day following the 
first Sabbath. 
after the Pass- 
over Feast 
(Men. 65b; 
Meg. Ta‘an. i.). 

Although the 
ephah con- 
tained three 
scahs (see 
Targ. pseudo- 
Jonathan to 
Ex. xvi. 36; sce 
also WEIGHTS 
AND MEAS- 
URES), so that 
the ‘omer be- 
came one-tenth 
of three scahs, 
yet, according 
to R. Ishmael, 
if the 16th of 
Nisan is a 
week-day, five 


ley must be 
reaped, for 
after the grain 
has been 
cleaned and 
sifted several 
times only 
three seahs 
wil remain. 
If the 16th of 
Nisan falls on 
a Sabbath, 
only three 
seahs must be 


[3 $ 
Omer Table. reaped, for 
(In the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


otherwise the 
work would 
take too long. According to the other rabbis, the 
quantity to be reaped was always three seahs. 
There arose a difference also between 

Regula- R. Hanina Segan ha-Kohanim and 
tions Con- those who asserted that the grain 
cerning the for the ‘omer must always, even 
Reaping. on a Sabbath, be reaped by three 
persons, each with his own sickle 

and basket, in order to give the reaping more pub- 
licity; R. Hanina Segan ha-Kohanim declared that 
ona Sabbath only one man might reap the ‘omer, 
with one sickle and one basket (Men, vi. 1) The 
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erain must be taken from a field near Jerusalem, if 
ripe enough; otherwise it may be gathered else- 
where (Men. vi. 2). 

The reaping was done with much ceremony. Mes- 
sen gere, sent by the bet din to the chosen field on the 
day preceding the Passover Feast, drew the hends 
of the stalks together in sheaves and tied them in 
order to facilitate the work of the reapers. Then 
when the hour for gathering camethe reapers thrice 
asked permission to reap; this was done in order to 
impress upon the Boethusians that this was the 
proper time for the gathering of the ‘omer (Men. 
vi. 8). 

After the grain had been gathered it was brought 
to the courtyard of the Temple, where, according to 
R. Meïr, it was 
parched while it 
was still in the 
ear; according 
to the other rab- 
bis, it was 
first thrashed 
and then 
parched. The 
grain was 
ground into 
coarse meal and 
then sifted 
through thirteen 


sieves until it 
became very 


clean, after 
which the tenth 
part was taken, 
the measure of 
the ‘omer, and 
given to the 
priest. The re- 
mainder, which 
was subject to 
hallah, and, ac- 
cordiug to R. 
Akiba, to tithe 
also, could be 
redeemed and 
eaten even by 
laymen. The 
priest proceeded 
with the ‘omer 
as with any 
other meal-offer- 
ing: he poured oil and- frankincense over the 
meal, “waved” it, and then burned a handful of 
it on the altar; the remainder was eaten by the 
priests (Men. vi. 4. "The “waving” 

Manner of was done in the following way: The 
Waving offering was placed on the extended 
the ‘Omer. hands of the priest, who moved them 
backward and forward (to counter- 

act the effects of injurious winds) and then upward 
and downward (to counteract the effects of in- 
jurious dews; Pesik. R. xviii, [ed. Friedmann, p. 
92a]; Pesik. viii. 70b; Men. 62a; Lev. R. xxviii. 5). 
As soon as the ‘omer ceremony was completed the 
people of Jerusalem were permitted to eat of the 
newly harvested grain; people of towns far from 


‘Omer Table. 
(Iu the United States National Museum, Washington.) 


Jerusalem might not do so until after noon, when it 
was certain that the ceremony at Jerusalem had been 
concluded. After the destruction of the Temple, R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai decided that the new grain might 
not be eaten at all during the 16th of Nisan (Men. 
vi. 5). No grain might be reaped until the barley 
for the ‘omer had been gathered (Men. vi. 7). 

The Rabbis considered the bringing of the ‘omer 
as one of the most important observances: it is 
a repayment to God for the manna given in the wil- 
derness, of which every Israelite collected the meas- 
ure of an ‘omer (see Manna). God made therepay- 
ment so easy that only the quantity of one 'omer, 
and thatof barley only, wasrequired fromall Israel. 
The virtue of the ‘omer was so great that, according 
to the Rabbis, 
on its account 
God promised 
the land of Ca- 
naan to Abra- 
ham. The ‘omer 
made peace be- 
tween husband 
and wife, that 
is, the meal- 
offering of jeal- 
ousy did, which 
consisted of the 
tenth part of an 
ephah of barley- 
meal (comp. 
Num. v, 15). It 
was the ‘omer 
that rescued the 
Israelites from 
the Midianites in 
the time of 
Gideon, from 
the Assyrians in 
the time of Hez- 
ekiah, from the 
Babylonians in 
the time of Eze- 
kiel, and from 
the Amalekites 
in the time of 
Haman (see 
MORDECAI IN 
RABBINICAL 
LITERATURB), 
these conclu- 
sions being inferred by the Rabbis from the word 
“barley ” mentioned in connection with each of these 
events (Pesik. R. Le. ; Pesik. Ze. ; Lev. R. xxviii. 4-6). 

E. C. M. SEL. 


‘OMER. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


‘COMER, LAG BE-: Thirty-third day in the 
period of the counting of the ‘omer (“ Lag” = y5, 
the numerical value of which is 33), corresponding 
to the 18th day of Iyyar. This day is celebrated as 
a semi-holiday, although the reason for this celebra- 
tion has not been detinitely ascertained. The reason 
most commonly given is that the plague which 
raged among the disciples of R. Akiba during the 
period of the ‘omer (Yeb. 62b) ceased on that day 
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(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 493, 2). The day 
is therefore known as the “Scholars? Festival,” 
when the bahurim indulged in various kinds of 
amusement and merrymaking. There is, however, 
no foundation in the Talmud for this tradition, un- 
less, as was suggested, the text be changed to read 
“from Passover to the middle [“ peras ?] of ‘Azeret” 
(Heilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot," vol. ii, s.e. ^ Akiba,” 
$ 4; Jacob Mölln, “Sefer ha-Maharil,” & 54, Sabbio- 
netta, 1556; comp. * Det Yosef” and “Darke Mo- 
sheh” to Tur Orah Ilayyim, 498). But even then 
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Lag be-'Omer. 

(From an old print.) 
casuistic methods have to be employed to make the 
incident fit the day in question. Another reason 
given is that the manna first descended on this day 
(f Hatam Sofer,” on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 
238). For the reasons suggested in more modern 
times see ‘OMER. 

The cabalists attach a peculiar importance to Lag 
be-‘Omer. It is a tradition with them that Simeon 
ben Yohai, the alleged author of the Zohar, died on 
that day, and at his death revealed to his pupils 
many secrets which were subsequently incorporated 
into the Zohar. The day is therefore called “ Hillula 
de-Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai” (Zohar, ed. Amster- 
dam, 1685, p. 291b). The term * Hillula ? (= “ wed- 
ding”) points to the harmonious union of all the 
worlds that was effected at the death of that great 
rabbi. The day is celebrated with illuminations, 
because, according to the narrative, at the death of 
R. Simeon the world was filled with light, since the 
revelations which he had received were then put in 
writing in the Zohar (see Zohar, le. and p. 296b). 
Ahymn entitled “ Bar Yohai,” which consists of ten 
stanzas, each stanza corresponding to one of the ten 
sefirot, is sung in many communities on that day. 
School-children are given bows and arrows, for, ac- 
cording to tradition, the rainbow did not appear 
during the life of R. Simeon; hence the children 
playing with bows symbolize the death of the 
sage. Another interpretation is given of this cus- 
tom, in accordance with a saying in the Zohar that 
& bow of many colors will appear in the sky imme- 
diately before the coming of the Messiah. "The bow 
with which the children play on that day thus sym- 
bolizes the prayer of the Jews that the promised 
bow shall appear. 


The Palestinian Jews, especially those living in 
Safed, on this day visit the traditional grave of R, 
Simeon near the village Meron, after which they 
eo to the woods near by and celebrate the event 
with much rejoicing (Lunez, “Luah ‘Erez Yisracl," 
for the year 5663, Jerusalem, 1902; a full and inter- 
esting description of the celebration is given by 
Goldfarb in “Luah Ahiasaf? for 5664, pp. 881- 
403). This custom has been deprecated by many 
rabbinical authorities (see Lób Balkover, “Shem 
Aryeh,” on Orah Hayyim, No. 14, Wilna, 
1873; comp. “Hatam Sofer,” on Yoreh De'ah, 
283). 

All the restrictive laws that are in force during 
the other days of the ‘omer, as the law against cut- 
ting the hair, or that against the performance of 
marriage ceremonies, are suspended on this day. 
Custom, however, varies widely with regard to 
these restrictions. In some communities the restrict- 
ive laws are in force only during the first thirty- 
three days, and are entirely suspended thereafter, 
In other places the restrictive laws are enforced 
only after the new-moon of Iyyar, and, with the 
exception of Lag be-‘Omer, continue in force dur- 
ing the whole month. The prevailing custom is to 
abstain from all joyous celebration during all the 
days of the 'omer with the exception of the new- 
moon of Iyyarand of Lag be-‘Omer (Orah Hayyim, 
498, 2, and Isserles' gloss; Abraham Danzig, “ Hayye 
Adam,” 181, 11). There is no special ritual for this 
day. The prayer “Tahanun” is, however, omitted 
from all the three services, as well as from the 
* Minhah ” service of the previous day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedlander, The Jewish Religion, London, 

1900; Landsberger, Heidnischer Ursprung des Drauches 

Zwischen. Passah- und Wochenffest Nicht zu Heirathen, 

Breslau, 1869; Likkute Zebi, Piotrkov, 1900; Isaac Tyrnau, 

Minhagim, Warsaw, 1882; Shub, Ta'ame ha-Minhagim, 


Lemberg, 1596. 
E. C. J. H. G. 


OMNAM KEN (p MYN): A penitential hymn 
in the ritual for the eve of Atonement, according 
to the Polish rite. The author has been identified 
by Joseph Jacobs with R. Yom-Tob of Joigny, the 
rabbi and leader of the Jews who so heroically faced 
their enemies in the castle of York on March 17, 
1190, A translation, preserving the meter, rime- 
system, and alphabetical acrostic of the original 
Hebrew, by I. Zangwill, was first published in Jacobs’ 
“Jews of Angevin England," p. 109. The tradi- 
tional melody is of very much later date, and ofa 
jingling nature .scarcely worthy of the subject. 
Although it is entirely devoid of Jewish character, 
the associations of the occasion when it is used en- 
deared it during the nineteenth century to many à 
congregation, and the local versions differ but little, 
save in the phrase next preceding the cadence, where 
local fancy has run riot. This is probably due to 
the circumstance that the original form of the 
cadence, still preserved in north Germany, incon- 
veniently displaces the customary accent of the 
Hebrew word used as refrain (*salabti? = “I have 
forgiven”). In the English tradition there is a 
relie of the cooperation of those vocal accom- 
panists of the past, the "singer" and "bass" (see 
Music, SyNAGoGAL), in the repetition of a portion 
of the second line of each couplet, originally their 
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wordless variation of the ordinary strain just chanted 
by the hazzan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, 
pp. 109, 131, 887, London, 1893 (metrical translation by I. 
ZangwilD; A. Baer, Baal T’fillah (Der Praktische Vor- 
peter), Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883, No. 1319; Marksohn and 
Wolf, Auswahl Altes Hebrüischer Synagogal-Melodies, 
Nos. 8 and 4A, Leipsic, 1875: J. L. Mombach, Sacred Musical 
Compositions, p. 205, London, 1881: Cohen and Davis, Voice 
of Prayer and Praise, No. 251, London, 1899. l 
A. F. L. C. 


a rival, contested his claim to the throne. Appar- 
ently at the end of four years Omri became sole ruler 
of the Northern Kingdom. His reign extended, 
counting from his coronation by the army, over 
twelve years (885-874 m.c.) The associations of 
Tirzah were so repellent and sanguinary, and 
the location so poor for a capital, that Omri pur- 
chased a new site, Shomeron, from Shemer for 
two talents of silver (about $4,000). Here he 
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OMNISCIENCE OF GOD. See Gop. 


OMRI (py): 1. The first king of the fourth 
dynasty of the Northern Kingdom of Israel (I 
Kings xvi. 16-98). He is first mentioned as captain 
of the host of Elah which was besieging Gibbethon, 
one of the cities of the Philistines. At the same 
time this Elah, son of Baasha, second king of the 
second dynasty of the Northern Kingdom, was in- 
toxicated in the house of Arza at Tirzah. While 
in this condition Zimri slew him and all his kinsfolk 
and usurped the crown (Z0. xvi. 8-15). As soon as 
tliis news reached the ears of Omri and of the army 
at Gibbethon, the host made Omri their king, and 
all marched at once to dispute the succession with 
Zimri. Tirzah was besieged and quickly taken. 
Zimri, to avoid the certain tortures of capture, with- 
drew into his palace and burned it over his head. 
Omri had not yet won overall the people. "Tibni, 
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th in-form- ers word: Dear God, 


heard, “For -giv - - 


built his capital, which became and remained a 
strong fortress down to its capture by Sargon II. 
in 722 B.C. 

The brief record of King Omri’s reign is not com- 
mensurate with his political career. He was harassed 
by the Syrians and compelled to make certain con- 
cessions to them in Samaria (¢b. xx. 84). His power, 
however, is seen in the fact that he conquered and 
held under him the Moabites, as is shown by the 
Moabite Stone. The Assyrian annalists, too, for 
nearly 150 years referred to this land as the "land 
of the house of Omri,” or the “land of Omri." Jehu, 
even, the founder of the fifth dynasty, is called by 
Shalmaneser II. “the son of Omri,” probably be- 
cause he was a successor of the great Omri on the 
throne of Israel. Omri's friendly relations with the 
Phenicians doubtless led to the marriage between 
his son Ahab and the princess Jezebel. 

Though his reign was comparatively short, he 
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displayed signal statesmanship and diplomacy in 
his selection of his capital and in his relations with 
the surrounding peoples. His moral character was 
on à par with that of the founder of the Northern 
Kingdom. I. M. P. 
2. A son of Becher and grandson of Benjamin 
(I Chron. vii. S. 8. A descendant of Judah through 


Pharez (čb. ix. 4). 4. Son of Michael, prince of the ` 


tribe of Issachar in the time of David (2b. xx vii. 18). 
E. G. II. M. SEL. 


OMSK. Sce SIBERIA. 
ON. Sce HELIOPOLIS. 


ONA'AH (“overreaching”): Term applied to 
the sale of an article at so much more, or to the 
purchase of an article at so much less, than its mar- 
ket value that fraud or the taking of an undue ad- 
vantage is presumed. Were not ona'ah thus con- 
strued in the Mishnah (D. M. iv. 8-9), “oppression ” 
would be the more suitable term; where ona'ah is 
transferred from business to social conduct (D. M. 
iv. 10) “wronging” is the fittest translation. In 
Lev. xix. 88 and xxv. 14 the Authorized Version's 
renderings of the verb from whieh this noun is de- 
rived and on which the doctrine is based are “ to vex ” 
and “to oppress”: the Revised Version renders it 
“to wrong.” 

I. The doctrine of ona’ah answers to the “ lesio 
major” of Roman law. But while such * lesio ? in 
that law covered much broader ground, it interfered 


only when the disproportion between price and 
ralue exceeded two to one. In Jewish Jaw a dis- 
crepancy of one-sixth enabled the wronged party 
to secure the cancelation of the sale or purchase; 
that is, an article worth six money- 
Overcharge units in the market may not be sold 
or Under- for seven or bought for five (B. M. 
estimate. 49b) Itseems that overcharge by the 
merchant selling to the consumer was 
the most frequent instance in which the application 
of the rule was cailed for; the claim had to be made 
as soon as the buyer had had an opportunity to show 
his purchase to a merchant or to one of his friends. 
It is said that R. Tarfon taught at Lydda that the 
diserepancy must amount to one-third to justify 
an action, Whereupon the merchants rejoiced; but 
when he extended the time for rescission to the 
whole day they demanded the restoration of the 
old rule. 

Either seller or purchaser, whether merchant or 
one in private life, may make the complaint, not- 
withstanding the opinion to the contrary of R. 
Judah ben Nai. The purchaser imposed upon may 
ask either for rescission of the transaction or for the 
return of the excess paid by him. 

In the case of changing money it was suggested 
that a lack in weight of even one in twelve should 
be sufficient ground for complaint, but the prevail- 
ing opinion fixed here also the ratio of one in six. 
Within a great city the time for complaint extends 
until the money in question can be shown to a 
money-changer; in villages, where no money- 
changer is to be found, until the eve of the Sabbath, 
when the party deceived is apt to tender the coin in 
payment for his purchases. 

The smallest amount for which a complaint of 


overreaching can be brought is one-sixth of a “sela‘,” 
or shekel, though a suit over a smaller amount may 
be instituted on other grounds. "The rule as to 
overreaching by an excess or deficiency of one-sixth 
does not apply to tlie sale or purchase of slaves, of 
bonds for money, orof real estate; the proposition of 
R. Judah to except also books of the Law, pearls, 

gens, and cattle, on the ground that 


Excep- they have no fixed market value, was 
tions. not adopted, the former exceptions 


alone being sanctioned by tradition, 
It has been shown under APPRAISEMENT that in judi- 
cial sales of land an effort was made to sell within one- 
sixth of the market value. 

Where the seller distinctly and truly states what 
the goods are worth, or what they have cost him, 
and how much he is charging for his profit, he can 
protect himself against the claim for overcharge; 
the buyer can do the same by admitting the true 
value of the goods for which he is offering an in- 
adequate price (B. M. 51b). Thus the law of ona'ah 
is a protection against fraud only, not against open 
extortion; but à mere stipulation against the law of 
ona'ah without a true statement of value or cost is 
unavailing (B. M. õla). Itis said that a householder 
who sells some of his own household goods may 
charge more than their market value, as they have 
for him a sentimental value of which the buyer is 
supposed to be aware (20.). 

In the mishnah dealing with ona'ah nothing is 
said of the nature or origin of the “sha‘ar” or 
market price. But from Baba Mezi'a (v. 7), where 
the usury law and the different ways of evading it 
are discussed, certain bargains are said not to be 
closed “till the ‘sha‘ar’ comes out,” that is, until 
the price of the grain or other produce for that 
season isfixed. It seems, therefore, that the market 
price was in some cases at least set by public an- 
thority, probably after the character of the year’s 
harvest became known (comp. IIummurabi's code, 
$d1). But that an official tariff of market prices was 
not always made among the Jews under Talmudic 
influence appears from the discussion among Baby- 
lonian amoraim, reported in B. B. 89a, on the pro- 
pricty of appointing officials to set the market price 
for leading kinds of goods, like officials for inspect- 
ing weights and measures; for the tone of the dis- 
cussion shows that the practise was not approved. 

II. In another section (D. M. iv. 10) the Mishnah 
proceeds: “ As there is * wronging' in buying and 
selling, so there is *wronging' in words; a man 
may not ask, * What is this article worth?’ whenhe 
has no intention of buying; to one who isa repentant 
sinner jt may not be said, ‘Remember thy former 
conduct’; to him who is the son of proselytes one 

may notexclaim, ‘ Remember the con- 

Ona’ah in duct of thy forefathers’; foritissaid, 
Words. ‘Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, 
nor oppress him’” (Ex. xxii. 21). In 

a baraita (B. M. 58b) which follows this section the 
subject is further developed. “When a proselyte 
comes to study the Law one should not say, ‘He 
that ate the meat of fallen or torn beasts, of unclean 
and creeping things, now comes to study the Law 
that was spoken by the mouth of Omnipotence!’ 
When trouble or sickness comes upon a man, or 
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when he has to bury his children, none should say to 
him, as Job's friends said to Job, * Where is thy fear 
of God, thy trust, thy hope, and the innocence of 
thy ways?'" The baraita forbids also practical 
jokes. “If ass-drivers come to one for fodder, one 
may not send them to N. N. to buy it, knowing that 
N. N. never sold hay or grain in his life." 

On the authority of R. Simeon ben Yohai, it was 
suid that wronging by words is worse than wrong- 
ing in trade, for the Scripture as to the former, but 
not as to the latter, commands, * Thou shalt fear thy 
God”: R. Eleazar says, because one injures the man 
himself, the other affects only his property; RH. 
Samuel b. Nahman says, because in one case there 
is opportunity for restoration, in the other there is 
not. The Talmud then dwells upon the unpardon- 
able sin of “blanching the face of one's neighbor in 
public,” and closes with the admonition that under all 
circumstances a man should beware of * wronging ” 
lis wife, because her tears are ever ready to accuse 
him before the throne of God. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Mekirah, xii.-xv.; Caro, 
Nhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 327-3828. 
L. N. D. 


B. 

ONAN: A son of Judah; he refused to enter 
into a levirate marriage with his sister-in-law after 
ihe death of his elder brother Er, and it was for 
this reason that the Lord “slew him also” (Gen. 
xxxviii. 7-10). 

E. G. H. S. O. 

ONDERWIJZER, ABRAHAM SAMSON: 
Dutch rabbi; born at Muiden (near Amsterdam) 
July 24, 1863; studied at the theological seminary 
and the University of Amsterdam (B.A. 1884). He 
was appointed rabbi of the congregation at Amster- 
dam on July 5, 1888. Onderwijzer has published 
à translation of the Pentateuch and Rashi’s notes 
(Amsterdam, 1595). On Oct. 29, 1895, he founded 
the Jewish labor-union Bezaleel, of which he is the 
honorary president. Bezalecl cares especially for 
the religious needs of its members (200 in 1904), who 
are for the greater part diamond-workers. With 
the other congregational unions of Amsterdam, 
Patrimonium and St. Eduardus, it supports the 
Algemeene Nederlandsche Diamantbewerkers Bond, 
though Bezaleel is entirely independent of that or- 
ganization, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Joodsche Courant, 1903, No. 89. 

S; E. Sr. 

ONIAS ('Ovíag, from Hebr. syn = N): 
Name of several high priests at the time of the Sec- 
ond Temple. The sequence given them below is 
based on the statements of Josephus, which are un- 
reliable, since Josephus did not have access to trust- 
worthy sources. 

Onias I.: Son of the Jaddua mentioned in Neh. 
yii, 11, according to Josephus (“ Ant.” xi. 8, ST); 
this Jaddua is said to have been a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, but I Macc. xii. 7, 8, 20 re- 
gards Onias as a contemporary of the Spartan king 
Arcus (309-265 n.o.). Yet it is doubtful whether 
Onias T, is meant, for the entire correspondence arid 
the treaty with the Spartans are probably fictitious. 
The Simon (L) the Just extolled in Ecclus. (Sirach) 
l Land in legend (accordin g to the Hebrew text the 
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son of Jonathan, but according to the Greek text 
the son of Onias) was probably the son of Onias I. 
Many scholars take Simon the Just to be the second 
of that name, in which case a later date must be as- 
signed to his son Onias II. 

Onias II.: Sonof Simon the Just. He was still 
a minor when his father died, so that his uncle 
Eleazar, and after him the latter's uncle Manasseh, 
officiated as high priests before he himself succeeded 
to that dignity (Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 4, 8 1). Ac- 
cording to Josephus, he was a covetous man and 
of limited intelligence, whose refusal to pay the 
twenty talents of silver which every high priest was 
required to pay to the King of Egypt threatened to 
imperil both the high priest and the people; but 
at this juncture Joseph, the clever son of Tobias 
and nephew of Onias, succeeded in pacifying King 
Ptolemy III. (Euergetes). Onias is said (2. § 10) to 
have died, almost simultaneously with his nephew 
Joseph, during the reign of Seleucus Soter, hence 
about 181 B.c. Ilis successor in oflice was his son 
Simon II. 

Onias III.: Son of Simon II. He is described 
as a pious man who, unlike the Hellenizers, fought 
for Judaism (II Mace. ili.-iv.). Seleucus Philopa- 
tor defrayed all the expenses connected with the 
sanctuary and was friendly to the Jews. A traitor- 
ous official of the Temple, however, Simon the Ben- 
jamite, induced the king to undertake the plunder of 


the Temple treasury (see HELIODORUs); the attempt 
was not successful, and the Syrian court never for- 


gave the high priest for its miscarriage. When 
Antiochus IV . (Epiphanes) became king, Onias was 
obliged to yield to his own brother Jason (II Macc. 
iv. 7), According to Josephus (* Ant.” xii. 5, 8 1), 
Jason became high priest after the death of Onias, 
the latter's son, who bore the same name, being then 
& minor. It is strange that both father and son 
should have been named Onias, and still morestrange 
is the statement of Josephus that the high priest who 
succeeded Jason and was the brother of Onias and 
Jason, likewise was called Onias, and did not assume 
the name of Menelaus until later; for according to 
this statement there must have been two brothers of 
the same name. 

While this confusion may be due to the Greek 
transcription of the related Hebrew names Johanan, 
Honya, and Nehonya, the account of Josephus ap- 
pears wholly unreliable for this very reason. Ac- 
cording to II Macc. iv. 28, Menelaus was not an 
Aaronite, but a brother of the Simon mentioned 
above, and hence a Benjamite. When Menelaus 
purloined some vessels from the Temple to curry 
favor with the Syrian nobles, Onias accused him 
publicly and then fled to the asylum of Daphne, near 
Antioch, where Menelaus, aided by the royal gov- 
ernor Andronicus, hed him secretly assassinated, in 
defiance of justice and of bis oath. The murdered 
priest was deeply mourned by both Jews and 
Greeks, and the king also, on his return, wept for 
him and sentenced Andronicus to a well-merited 
death (II Macc. iv. 29-39). 

Wellhausen and Willrich regard the story of the 
murder of Onias, as well as the entire list of high 
priests from Jaddua tothe Maccabees, as legendary, 
while Schürer and Niese consider them historical, 
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The passage in Dan. ix. 26, ^ shall Messiah be cut 
off, but not for himself," is generally referred to the 
murder of Onias (comp. Baetligen in Stade's " Zeit- 
schrift," 1888, vi. 978). Onias II is the central 
figure of the legendary history of later times; the 
Byzantine * Chronicon Paschale" says that he ofii- 
ciated for twenty-four years, thus placing the be- 
ginning of his term of office under Egyptian rule. 
The Byzantine * Chronographeion Syntomon" fol- 
lows Josephus in mentioning “another Onias" as 
the successor of Onias IIL, referring probably to 
Menelaus, who ought, perhaps, to be added to this 
list as Onias IV. ; an account of his life is given, 
however, in Jew. Encyc. viii. 491, s.v. MENELAUS. 

Onias IV. (V.): Son of Onias III. and the lawful 
heir of the legitimate high priests. He had, reason 
to hope that the victory of the national party under 
Judas Maecabeus would place him in the office of 
his fathers; but being disappointed in his expecta- 
tions by the election of Arcruvs, he went to Egypt 
to seek aid against the tyranny of the Seleucids at 
the court of the Ptolemies, their political enemies. 
About 154, with the permission of Ptolemy VI. 
(Philometor), he built at LroxToPorirs a temple 
which, though comparatively small, was modeled 
on that of Jerusalem, and was called by the name 
of its founder. Onias doubtless expected that after 
the desecration of the Temple at Jerusalem by the 
Syrians the Egyptian temple would be regarded as 
the only legitimate onc: but the traditional teach- 
ings of Judaism, as contained in the Mishnah, con- 
cede only quasi-legitimate status to the temple of 
Onias (Men. xiii. 10); in fact, even for the Egyp- 
tian Jews the latter did not possess the same im- 
portance as did the Temple of Jerusalem. 

Onias IV., who enjoyed the favorof the Egyptian 
court. succeeded in elevating Egyptian Judaism to 


‘a position of dignity and importance. A large num- 


ber of able-bodied Judeans had accompanied Onias 


to Egypt, and these strangers, who were there called 


Kácouor. (*inhabitants"), received, on condition of 
performing military service and preserving the in- 
ternal peace of the country, tracts of land of their 
own, on which they lived with their families (* Ant." 
xi. 8, & 6: see Paul Meyer in *Philologus," 1897, 
lvi. 198). The district inhabited by them lay be- 
tween Memphis and Pelusium, and was long called 
the “country of Onias” (*Ant." xiv. 8, 8 1; “B. 
J.” i. 9, & 4) The first-born sons of the colonists 
inherited their fathers’ privileges and duties; but 
both Chelkias and Ananias, the sons of Onias, per- 
formed military service and acted as generals under 
Cleopatra III, (117-81; “Ant.” xiii. 10, $4). Even 
Ptolemy Physeon (146-117) had to fight against 
Onias, who was faithful to his benefactor (Josephus, 
“Contra Ap.” ii. 5), which proves that candidates 
for the office of high priest occupied a prominent 
military position. In the course of time the family 
of Onias lost its prestige, and the later ALABARCIIS 
belonged to another family, not entitled to the rank 
of high priest. A family of “Oniades,” in the sense 
of * Tobiades” as the term is used by Büchler, Cx- 
isted neither in Palesti»e nor in Egypt, and the 
designation “Oniades” is. therefore , misleading. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. P. Chajes, Beitriige zur Nordsemitischen 
Quomatologie, p. 23, Vienna, 1900 (on the name), Herzfeld, 


Gesch. des Volkes Jisracl, i. 185-189, 201-206; Grütz, Gesch. 2d 
ed., ii. 286; Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 182, 191-196; iii. 97-100; 
Niese, in Hermes, XXXV. 509; Wellhausen, I. J. G. 4th ed., p. 
218, Berlin, 1901; Willrieh, Juden und Griechen vor der 
Makkabdisechen Erhebung, pp TY, 109, Gottingen, 1895; A. 
Büchler, Dic Tobiaden und die Oniaden, pp. 106, 240, 275, 
853, Vienna, 1899; J. P. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptole- 
mies, pp. 217, 358, London, 1895 ; Gelzer, Sextus Julius Af- 
ricanus, ii. 170-176, Leipsic, 1885; Weiss, Dor, i. 130 (on the 
halakie view of the temple of Onias). 

G. S. Kr. 

ONIAS (HONI) HA-ME‘AGGEL (“the cir- 
cle-drawer"): Teacher and miracle-worker; lived 
in the first century B.c. Tradition declares him to 
have been a descendant of Moses (lan., Wayera, 
ed. Buber, p. 99). He was an Essene, stood in high 
repute, and was respected on account of his pious 
life and his ability to work miracles. He had 
many pupils and, according to later accounts, was 
a great scholar, so that in his day halakic sentences 
were clear and intelligible; for whenever he entered 
the schoolhouse he used to reply lucidly to all ques- 
tions and answer all objections addressed to him 
by the rabbis (Ta‘an. 23a). Nevertheless no halakah 
of his has been preserved. | 

Oniasis better known through his miracles. Once 
when a drought had lasted almost throughout the 
month of Adar and the people had supplicated in 
vain for rain, they came to Onias to ask him to bring 
rain by his prayers. Onias thereupon drew a circle 
(hence probably his name, * the circle-drawer ^), and, 

placing himself in the center of it, 
His ‘‘ Mir- prayed for rain; and his prayer was 
acles.” immediately answered. When the 
rain had continued to fall for some 
time in torrents, and there was danger that it might 
»rove harmful instead of a blessing, he prayed that 
it might cease; and this prayer also received an im- 
mediate answer. Simon b. Shetah, who was dis- 
pleased at the unseemly tone of Onias’ prayer, said 
to him: “Wert thou not Honi I would put a ban 
upon thee; but what shall I do to thee since thou 
sinnest before God and yet He does thy will? Of 
thee was it said [Prov. xxiii. 25]: ‘Thy father and 
thy mother shall.be glad, and she that bare thee 
shall rejoice,” In the same way the members of 
the Sanhedrin showed their respect for him by in- 
terpreting the verses Job xxii. 28 e£ seq. to refer to 
him (Ta‘an. Le). It was related of him that when- 
ever he entered the hall of the Temple the place be- 
came brightly lighted up (Yer. Ta'an. ¢.c.). 

The end of this pious scholar wasa sad one. Dur- 
ing the war between the two Hasmoneans Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, after the death of Queen Salome, 
Aristobulus, who had shut himself up on the Tem- 
ple mount, was besieged by Hyrcanus. The sol- 
diersof the latter found Onias, who lived ina lonely 
district, and, dragging him into Hyrcanus’ camp, 
tried to force him to use the power of his prayers to 
destroy the besieged. Instead of cursing the be- 
sieged the pious man uttered the following prayer: 
“Lord of the earth, since the besieged as well as the 
besiegers are Thy people, I beg that Thou wilt not 
answer the curses which they may utter against each 
other.” The rude soldiers, who did not sympathize 
with these brotherly sentiments of Onias, stoned 
him on the spot (Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 2, $7: 
comp. Jew. Excvc. vi. 517b, s.v. HYRCANUS I1.). 
This story of Onias’ death is not mentioned in the 
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‘Talmud; and there is another tradition according 
to which he is said to have slept seventy ycars, and 
when he awoke, as no one would believe that he 
was Onias and as he was refused the respect due 
to him, he himself sought death (Ta'an. /.e.). Ac- 
cording to Yerushalmi (Ta'an. le.) he went to sleep 
at the time of the destruction of the First Temple 
and did not awake until after the building of the 

Second Temple. But this tradition in the Jerusalem 

Talmud may refer to his grandfather, who also was 

called Oulas (comp. Brüll, * Einleitung in die Misch- 

na.” i, 94-95, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1876). The 
parallel with the Seven Sleepers and with Rip 

Van Winkle is of course obvious. 

MBLIOGRAPIY: Yuhasin, s.v.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 
63b: Levinsohn, Bét Yehudah, i. 129, Warsaw, 18:9: Gratz, 
Geseh. 2d ed., iii. 157; Sehürer, Gesch. i. 293 et seq. M. 
Braunsehweiger, Die Lehrer der Mischa, pp. 80-81, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1903. 

w. B: J. Z. L. 
ONKELOS (commonly called the Proselyte 
Onkelos): Tanna of the end of the first century 
ce. Although the proselyte Onkelos is frequently 
confounded with the proselyte Aquila in the Tal- 
mud and the Tosefta, even the designation of the 
oflicial targum to the Pentateuch as “Targum On- 
kelos” being based on this confusion between the 

two proselytes (comp. Jew. Encyc, ii. 36 et seg., s.v. 

AQUILA; see TARGUM ONKELOS) yet there is no 

reason to doubt the existence of a tanna by the 

name of Onkelos (’AyKudog or " Ay&vAcov = “crooked,” 
both forms occurring as proper names; see Pape, 

* Worterb. der Griechischen Eigennamen,” 3d ed., 

i.11) This Onkelosoriginated the explanation that 

the cherubim had their heads bent backward in the 

manner of a pupil when leaving his teacher (B. B. 

99a). This statement being quoted as a tannaitic 

sentence, itis impossible to substitute here “ Aquila " 
for “Onkelos,” the Scriptural comments of the for- 
mer in the Talmudic Midrash literature always being 
quoted as those of a translator and not of a tanna. 
As a characteristic of Onkelos is mentioned his 
extraordinarily strict observance of the Levitical 
laws of purity; he observed in his daily life the 
sume laws of purity that Scripture 
commands at sacrifices. He surpassed 
on this point even the patriarch Ga- 
maliel IL, who also was extremely 

rigorous in these observances (Tosef., Hag. iii. 2-3). 

Once, when both were at Ashkelon, Onkelos took 

his ritual bath in the sea because he held that the 

bathing-places outside of the Jewish territory were 
not fit to be used; the patriarch, however, was not 
so rigorous (Tosef., Mik. vi. 3). The relation be- 
tween the two seems to have been a very close one, 
as Onkelos is almost always mentioned together 
with the patriarch (in addition to the passages 
quoted, comp. Tosef., Kelim, B. K. ii. 4); hence 
when R. Gamaliel died Onkelos arranged a costly 
funeral by burning spices and other materials that 
were used at the burial of royal personages (Tosef., 

Shab. vii. 18; “Ab. Zarah 11a; Sem. vii). It is re- 

lated, as an example of Onkelos’ piety, that on com- 

inv into possession of the property which his pagan 
father had left to him and his pagan brother, he 
laid aside those things that were forbidden to the 

Jews, nor would he exchange them for anything 


Striet Ob- 
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, 


else, as he might legally have done (Tosef., Dem. 

vi. 13; Yer. Dem. 25a reads “ Aquila” instead of 

“Onkelos,” but it has been by no means proved— 

notwithstanding Frankel and many other modern 

scholars—that Yerushalmi has the right reading). 
There are a number of Talmudic legends concern- 

ing Onkelos. He is said to have been the son of a 

Kalonynius, or, according to another version, of 

Kalonikos. When he had become a convert to 

Judaism, the emperor sent a cohort to take him 

prisoner, but Onkelos converted his would-be cap- 

tors by citing Biblical sentences; this happened no 
less than three times. The fourth 

Conversion time he was taken prisoner because 

to the soldiers had strict orders not to 
Judaism. speak with him. They noticed, how- 
ever, on leaving the house, that be laid 

his hand on the mezuzah, and had the curiosity to 
ask whatit was; whereupon the proselyte gave them 
such an answer that they also were converted: there- 
after he was left in peace (‘Ab. Zarah 11a, top). This 
story, and also the legend of the acts of necromancy 
which * Onkelos, the son of Kalonikos, and sister's | 
son of Titus,” performed before his conversion to 

Judaism (Git. 50a ; comp. Jew. Encyc. /.c.), are prob- 

ably only the Babylonic versions of legends that had 

gathered around Aquila and FrAvrA DOMITILLA in 

Palestine. At Babylon hardly anything was known 

of the proselyte Aquila, while Onkelos was known 

through the tannaitic traditions; hence legends that 
were really connected with the former were trans- 
ferred to the latter proselyte. This explains also 
the statement of the Babylonian Talmud (Meg. 3a) 

“that Onkelos translated the Pentateuch into Ara- 

maic according to the instructions of R. Eliezer and 

R. Joshua.” For as soon as Aquila had to give place 

to Onkelos it was natural that Aramaic should be 

named as the language in which he made his trans- 
lation, for a Greek Bible was hardly known in Baby- 
lonia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anger, De Onkelo; Friedmann, Onkelos und 
Akylos (especially pp. 98-104; his arguments concerning On- 
kelos’ activity under Gamaliel I. are not convincing); comp. 
also the bibliography to AQUILA IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE 
and to TARGUM. 

W. B. L. G. 
ONKENEIRA, ISAAC BEN SAMUEL: 

Turkish Talmudist, poet, and polemical writer; 

flourished at Constantinople about the middle of the 

sixteenth century. He was a friend of Don Joseph 

Nasi, Duke of Naxos, and is supposed to have 

transcribed and prefaced, under the title “ Ben Porat 

Yosef ” (Constantinople, 1577), the religious dispu- 

tation which took place between the latter and a 

Christian scholar. This work contains both an 

apology for Judaism and a refutation of Christian- 

ity. Onkeneira was also the author of “ Zofnat 

Pa‘neah” (ib. 1566) and “ Ayummah ka-Nidgalot” 

(ib. 1577 or 1072). The latter work is a diwan, con- 

taining riddles and stories, and the dispute between 

the letters of the alphabet at the time of Creation. 

Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 228) gives the date of its publica- 

tion as 1577; but L. Dukes, in Jost’s * Annalen ” (i. 

416), asserts that it was written in 1578 and printed 

in 1672. The *Zofnat Pa‘neah” is à commentary 

on R. Nahshon's * Re'umah," dealing with the laws 
concerning slaughtering. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai. Shem Ra-Gedolin, i. Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebr. i. iii, No. 1154; Nepi-Ghirondi, Voledot Gedole Yis- 
rael, p. 205; De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 252; Dukes, in Jost’s 
Annalen, i. 416; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1146 et seq.; 
idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 212, 244, 245. 


D. M. SEL. 
ONYCHA. Sec IxNcENsE; SPICES. 


OPATOW, SAMUEL B. ELEAZAR: Rabbi 
of Prossnitz, Moravia, in the sixteenth century; 
born in Bohemia, He was the author of “ Hiddushe 
n'i” (Prossnitz, 1602 or 1618), novella and responsa 
on the marriage laws of the treatises Ketubot and 
Kiddushin of the Babylonian Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 49; Steinsehneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2421. 
E. C. A. Kr. 


OPET, OTTO: German legist; born in Berlin 
April 1. 1866. He was formerly privat-docent in 
Bern, Switzerland, and at present (1904) is judge and 
instructor in law at the University of Kiel. He has 
published the following works: * Die Erbrechtliche 
Stellung der Weiber in der Zeit der Volksrechte ? 
(Berlin, 1888); *Gesch. der Prozesseinleitungs- 
formen im Ordentlichen Deutschen Rechtsgang ” 
(part i., 2d. 1891); "Deutsches Theaterrecht” (čb. 
1897); “ Das Verwandtschaftsrecht des Bürgerlichen 
Gesetzbuchs” (7b. 1899); “ Das Familienrecht ” (part 
i, “Bürgerliche Ehe," 7. 1904; in “Kommentar 
zum Bürgerlichen Gesetzbuch "). S. 


OPFERPFENNIG, GOLDENER: Personal 
tax, for the benetit of the emperor, imposed upon the 
German Jews by Ludwig the Bavarian in 1842. 
The general principle governing the treatment of 
the Jews in Germany from the earliest times was 
that tliey were crown property, and that therefore 
all taxes paid by them went to the emperor. From 
the thirteenth century the growing power of ter- 
ritorial rulers encroached upon the imperial privi- 
leges; the barons claimed for themselves the right 
of taxing the Jews, and during the course of the 
fourteenth century this right was often ceded to 
them by the emperor, either in return for services 
rendered or as a compromise in a case of political 
conflict. Ludwig the Bavarian (1814-47) was often 
in great financial straits; therefore, as security for 
loans, he frequently surrendered temporarily to 
vassals the right to tax the Jews (see Thiele, * Bilder 
aus der Chronik Bacharachs,” p. 32, Gotha, 1891; JL. 
Müller, “Aus Fünf Jahrhunderten," pp. 8 et seq., 
Nördlingen, 1899; “Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1902, p. 
405). Wishing to secure for the imperial treasury 
an inalienable income from the Jews, he introduced, 
in 1842, a special tax, the Goldener Opferpfennig, 
which consisted of one florin, payable annually by 
every Jew and Jewess over twenty years of ageand 
possessing property of no less than twenty florins 
in value. The basis for this tax was the “half- 
shekel " which, in accordance with the Talmudic in- 
terpretation of Ex. xxx. 11-16, every male person 
was required to pay into the Temple treasury and 
which Vespasian, after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, diverted to the imperial treasury. The German 
kings, who claimed to be the heirs of the Roman 
emperors, were according to Ludwig’s conception en- 
titled to this tax. According to an agreement with 
the Jews this tax could not be ceded or pledged to 


anybody, but was to be paid only into the imperial 
treasury. This stipulation, by which the Jews ey- 
pected to protect themselves against further extor- 
tions, was not kept faithfully, and in 1413 Emperor 
Rupert sold one-half of the taxes, including the 
Opferpfennig payable by the Jews of Brunswick- 
Lüneburg, tothe dukes of that territory. Occasion- 
ally a community compromised by paying one large 
sum instead of the per capita tax. Thus the Jews 
of Augsburg, about 1429, paid 200 florins annually 
for their taxes, including the Opferpfennig. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Regesten zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland, i. 44, Hanover, 1862; Stobbe, Die Juden in 
Deutschland, pp. 80-382, Brunswick, 1800; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 


3250; Nübling, Die Judengemeinden des Mittelalters, pp. 
261-263, Ulm, 1896. 
D. 


OPHEL. See JERUSALEM. 


OPHIR: District first mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament as a Joktanite or south-Arabian tribe (Gen. 
x, 29 et seg.), and later as the port of destination of 
Solomon's fleet. The earliest reference to Ophir in 
this connection ‘is in I Kings ix. 26 et seg. (— II 
Chron. viii, 17 et seg.), where it is said that King 
Solomon built a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, near 
Eloth on the ZElanitie Gulf in the Red Sea, manned 
them with the expert crew given him by Hiram, 
and sent them to Ophir, whence they brought him 
420 talents of gold. A later reference (ib. x. 11 et 
$eg. — II Chron. ix. 10 e£ seg.) says that the navy of 
Hiram (or of Solomon) brought back from Ophir 
“great plenty of almug-trees and precious stones.” 
From that time Ophir was to the Hebrews the land 
of gold par excellence (comp. Isa. xiii. 12; Ps. xlv. 
10 [A. V. 9]; Job xxii. 24, xxviii. 16; I Chron. 
Xxix. 4) The Septuagint renders the name in 
Gen. x. by Ovóeíp, but in other passages by Xovóeip, 
Xoocíp, Swdypa, Lwdeipa, cte., while Josephus writes 
Lapepa. 

The land of Ophir has been assigned to the most 
various points of the compass, including Armenia, 

South Africa, Arabia, the West Indies, 

Site. Peru, the coast of India, Spain, and 
Ceylon. Only a few of these identi- 

fications, however, deserve serious consideration. 
Reland, Lassen, the geographer Ritter, and others 
place Ophir in India, near the mouth of the Indus, 
equating the word with the Sanskrit “ Abhira ” (the 
name of a shepherd tribe) and the “Aberia” of 
Ptolemy. Others identify it with the port Zoirepa 
mentioned by Ptolemy, the Obzzapa of Arrian. Al- 
though the name 2égepa in the Septuagint and in 
Josephus designates a part of India proper, as may 
be shown from Coptic vocabularies, this merely 
proves that Josephus and others identified Ophir 
with India, basing their conclusions on the fact that 
at that time India was regarded as the land of gold. 

Still less convincing is the argument that the ex- 
ports from Ophir were of Indian origin, a view 
based on I Kings x. 22, which says that in addition 
to gold and silver the ships brought also * habbim," 
“kopim,” and *tukkiyim." Therenderings “ivory,” 
“apes,” and “peacocks,” and the view that these 
terms are loan-words from the Sanskrit, are very 
doubtful; and the same criticism applies tothe purely 
conjectural translation of “almuggim” as “ sandal- 
wood” (see ALGUM). Moreover, in the only passage 
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(I Kings x. 22) in which these products are mentioned 
Ophir is not named as the port of destination of 
the ships, the reference being merely to the fleet of 
Tarshish, which made the voyage once every three 
years, while the parallel passage, IL Chron. ix. 21, 
states that the ships went to Tarshish. It must also 
be taken into account that no gold was exported 
from that part of India, and that the Jews became 
acquainted with India only in the Greco-Persian 
period. 

The view, of which Peters is the protagonist, that 
Ophir was situated in South Africa in the coast dis- 
trict of Sofala opposite Madagascar, is still more 


improbable. In 1871 the African traveler Mauch 
found at Zimbabiye on Mount Afura, 

Sofala forty German miles inland from Sofala, 
Theory. certain remarkable ruins which are 


traced by tradition to the Queen of 
Sheba or to Solomon. "These remains are situated 
in rich gold-fields; in a neighboring river topazes 
and rubies are found, and large yew forests are said 
to have furnished the almug-wood. Although sil- 
ver has not yet been found there, ivory is one of the 
chief artieles of commerce of East Africa; and apes 
abound. On the other hand, the gold-mines of 
Sofala have become known only since the time of 
Ptolemy, while it is most improbable that the serv- 
ants of Hiram and Solomon should have exploited 
gold-mines almost 200 miles from the sea when 
they could have gone to others nearer home. The 
name of Sofala has no connection with Ophir 
(= Xoóeípa), but is derived from the Arabic *sa- 
fala” = “to be low” and denotes “lowland ” (Hebr. 
“shefelah ”). 
The most probable view is that Ophir was situ- 
ated in Arabia. This is indicated, as mentioned 
above, by the Biblical reference in 
Probably Gen. x. 29. An old tradition recorded 


South by Eupolemus (e. 150 B.c.) also as- 
Arabia. signs Ophir to this region, identifying 
it with the island of Uphre in the Red 

Sea. Both the east and west coasts have been 


considered as the site. Glaser assigns Ophir to the 
cast coast, in view of the three years’ voyage, which 
would be much too long if it were on the west coast ; 
and he also compares it with the cuneiform name 
“ Apir” applied to the northeast and the northwest 
coast of the Persian Gulf. The Arabic geographer 
Hamadani says that gold-mines were situated in the 
northeastern part of Arabia. Glaser locates Havilah 
here (Gen, ii. 11) and identifies Ophir with the coast 
district belonging to it. 

Since the reference to the three years required for 
the voyage is not found in the earlier account, there 
is ample justification for the view which prefers the 
western coast of Arabia, especially as there are a 
number of references in the ancient authors to the 
rich gold of the southwestern coast of Arabia. Ac- 
cording to Agatharchides, these mines contained 
pieces of gold as large as walnuts; but this metal 
was of little value to the inhabitants, and iron and 
copper were worth two and three times as much. 
It is hardly probable that Solomon and Hiram 
would have sent their ships past Yemen to fetch 
gold from the Gulf of Persia, which was much 
farther away. 


| plain the All. 


To the southwest coast of Arabia, the coast of 
Somaliland, which lies opposite it, may perhaps 
be added, for the Egyptians designated both coasts 
by the common name of Punt. This theory gains 
in probability if the author of I Kings x. 22 meant 
to imply that the exports were native to Ophir 
itself; for apes, ivory, and ebony are among the 
commercial products of Somaliland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Lassen, Indische Altertumskunde, 1844- 
1863, i. 588 et seq., 651 et seq., ii. 552 et seq.; Ritter, Erdkunde, 
1848, xiv. 343-38; ; E. Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. und Geo- 
graphie Arabiens, 1890, ii. 345 et seg.: K. Peters, Das Gol- 
dene Ophir, 1895: J. Kennedy, Early Commerce of Baby- 
lon with India, in J. R. A. S. 1898, pp. 421 et seg.; K. Keane, 
The Gold of Ophir, 1901. 


E. G. H. I. Bx. 


OPHITES: Collective name for several Gnostic 
sects which regarded the serpent (Greek, 6dc¢; He- 
brew, “nahash”; hence called also Naasseni) as 
the image of creative wisdom. Such sects existed 
within Judaism probably even before the rise of 
Christianity ; and as there were Ophites who rejected 
the Gospels it would be proper to make a distinc- 
tion between Jewish, Christian, and anti-Christian 
Ophites were not the sources, which are all post- 
Christian, too confused to admit of even approxi- 
mately positive discriminations. 

Treneus, who, toward the end of the second 
century, wrote a history of heresy, did not know 
the Gnosties under the name of “Ophites”; but 
Clement (“Stromata,” vii. 17, § 108) mentions beside 
the *Cainists" (see Cain) the “Ophians” (’Odca- 
voi), saying that their name is derived from the ob- 
ject of their worship. Philaster, an author of the 
fourth century, places the Ophites, the Cainites, 
and the Sethites at the head of all heresies (ch. 1-9), 
because he holds that they owed their origin to the 
serpent (thedevil). The Ophites, Cainites, Sethites, 
Naasseni, etc., declared the serpent of paradise to be 
wisdom itself (cooía), since wisdom had come to the 
earth through the knowledge of good and evil which 
the serpent had brought. Hence they exalted Cain 
and Seth, who they held were endowed with this 
knowledge, as the heroes of the human race; other 
xnosties regarded Esau, Korah, the Sodomites, and 
even the traitor Judas, as tools of Sophia; whereas 
Jacob and Moses, for instance, who were the instru- 
ments of the Creator (Demiurgus), were regarded as 
being inferior (Irenæus, “ Against Heresies,” i. 31, 
& 2), All Ophistic circles believed in a demonic 
hebdomad (7.e., seven spirits under the dominion of 
the serpent) side by side with the holy hebdomad 
under Jaldabaoth. The last-mentioned is the son of 
fallen wisdom (“yalda bahut”= “son of chaos”), 
and from him proceeded, in successive generations, 
Jao (m), Sabaot, Adoneus, Elous, Oreus (“ or” = 
“light "), and Astapheens, which are said to be mani- 
festations of the God of the Old Testament. The 
Ophites claimed that Moses himself had exalted 
Ophis by setting up the serpent, and that Jesus also 
had recognized it (comp. John iii. 14). 

The Naasseni went even further, and the retention 
of the Hebrew name shows that their belief repre- 
sents the oldest stage of the heresy. “ Whoever 
says that the All proceeded from the One, errs; but 
whoever says, from Three, speaks truth and can ex- 
The first of these three is the blessed 


Ophites 
Oppenheim 


ae 


nature of the sainted higher man, Adamas [strangely 
explained as “diamond "]; the second is the death 
below; the third is the unruled race 
The that had its origin above, and to which 
Naasseni. belong Mariam, ‘the sought one’ (/ 
Cyrouuévy), Jothar (Jethro), the great 
sage, Sepphora, the seeing one, and Moses." The 
three words * Kavlakav," *Savlasav," and “ Zeer 
Sham ” (taken from Isa. xxviii. 10), they declare, in- 
dicate Adamas above, death below, and the Jordan 
flowing upward (Hippolytus, * Philosophumena,” v. 
8), and present tho threefold division of the realm of 
blessedness or immortality which forms a part of all 
Gnostic heresies—the world of spirits, the corporeal 
world, and redemption. 'The *Naas" is the primal 
being and the source of all beauty (/5. v. 9)—the spiri- 
tual principle. Side by side with it exists chaos, or 
matter. "The human soul leads a troubled existence 
between chaos and spirit until redeemed by Jesus. 
The mysterious diagram of the Ophites is famous. 
Celsus and his opponent Origen (* Contra Celsum," 
vi. $$ 24-88) both describe it, though not in the same 
way. Celsus maintains that there were circles above 
circles; but Origen maintains that there were two 
concentric circles, across the diameter of which 
were inscribed the words IIATHP (“father”) and 
YIOC (* son”); a smaller circle hung from the larger 
one, with the words ATAIIH (“love”). A wall di- 
vides the realm of light from the middle realm. Two 
other concentric circles, one light and one dark, 
represent light and shadow. Hang- 
ing from this double circle was a cir- 
cle with the inscription ZQH (“life”), 
and this enclosed two other circles which intersected 
each other and formed a rhomboid. Inthe common 
field were the words SO06IAC &YCIC (“the nature of 
wisdom ”), above PNQCIC (“cognition”), and below 
SYNECIC (“knowledge”); in the rhomboid was 
XOPIAC IIPONOIA (“the providence of wisdom ”). 
'There were altogether seven circles, with the names 
of seven arehons: Michael, in the form of a lion; 
Suriel, of a bull; Raphael, of a dragon; Gabriel, of 
an eagle; Thauthabaoth (“Tohu wa-Dohu"), of a 
bear’s head; Erataoth, of a dog's head; and Onoel 
or Thartharaoth, of an ass’s head. The archons are 
perhaps identical with the above-mentioned seven 
generations of Jaldabaoth. They signify the cor- 
poreal world, which follows the middle realm, and 
with which the dominion of Sophiaends. The hex- 
agram (Shield of David) of the Jews, whose thought 
was not always foreign to Gnosis, may be in some 
way connected with this diagram. But the serpent 
as symbol is found likewise in connection with the 
mysteries of Egypt, Greece, Phenicia, Syria, and even 
Babyloniaand India. For the Jewish elements in this 
strange Gnostic lore see CABALA, NAME AND ORIGIN, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mosheim, Hist. Ecclésiastica,i. 242, Yverdon, 
1776; Hilgenfeld, Dic Ketzergesch. des Urehristenthums, 
pp. 250-283, Leipsic, 1884; Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed., iv. 87; Fried- 
länder, Der Vorchristliche Jüdische Gnosticismts, pp. 81 c£ 
seq.; idem, Der Antichrist, pp. 153, 161. et passim, Gotting- 
en, 19015 A. Hoenig, Die Ophiten, Berlin, 1889; Rubin, in 
Ha-Eshkol, 1902, iv. 35; Mead, Fraginente eines Verschol- 
tenen Glaubens (transl. from the English by A. von Ulrich), 
pp. 150-155, Berlin, 1902. 

K. S. KR. 
OPHRAH (may): 1. A town in Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 28) situated, according to Eusebius, 


five miles northeast of Beth-el, and probably identical 


Diagram. 
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with the modern Al-Taiyyibah. According to [I 
Sam. xiii. 17, it must have been a few miles north 
of Michmash; for one of the three expeditions of 
the Philistines against Saul, who was in Gibeah of 
Benjamin, went thither. 

2. Family seat of the Abiezrites, where an angel 
appeared to Gideon, and where he built an altar for 
a thank-offering (Judges vi. 11, 94). There, too, he 
brought the earrings of the conquered. Midianites, 
and made an ephod of them, *which thing became 
a snare unto Gideon, and to his house” (čb. viii. 
27); and there he died and was buried (70. verse 82). 

Ophrah was taken from Jeroboam by Abijah (IT 
Chron. xiii. 19), and was later conquered by Vespa- 
sian during his expedition against Jerusalem (Jose- 
phus, “B. J.” iv. 9, 89. The town lay west of 
the Jordan, not far from the plain of Jezreel, and 
is, according to Conder, identieal with the modern 
Far'ata. 

3. Son of Mconothai, head of a Judahite family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schwarz, Descriptive Geography of Pates- 
tine, pp. 126, 158; Robinson, Researches, ii. 121; Sepp, Jeru- 
salem und das Heilige Land, ii. 27, Regensburg, 1876; Ham- 
burger, R. D. T. i. 810. 

S. O. 


E. G. H. 

OPPELN: City in Prussian Silesia. Although 
the first explicit reference to Jews at Oppeln belongs 
to the fourteenth century, and the Jews’ street is 
not mentioned until a century later, they doubtless. 
settled there at an earlier date; for Oppeln, the prin- 
cipal city of the duchy of Oppeln, wasan important 
commercial center, the great highways from Hun- 
gary and Little Poland to Breslau crossing the Oder 
at that point. In 1557 the community was a small 
one, numbering only seventeen taxpayers, The ex- 
istence of a synagogue at that time is attested by 
documents, but there is no reference to a cemetery. 
Abraham of Oppeln, who became influential at 
Breslau about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
was martyred there in 1458, during the persecution 
caused by the charge of host desecration (comp. 
Brann, * Gesch. der Juden in Schlesien," in * Jahres- 
bericht des Jüdisch-Theologischen Seminars," p. 
xliv., Breslau, 1901). In the Silesian diet of 1597, 
Ferdinand I., as Duke of Oppeln, proposed that the 
Jews be expelled; the estates concurred, and in 1565 
all Jews were forced to leave the city and the terri- 
tory of Oppeln. 

Jews are not mentioned again as living in Oppeln 
until Silesia. had come under Prussian rule (1742). 
The community numbered five families in 1818; 98 
individuals in 1816; 200 in 1895; 404 in 1840; and 
590 in 1861. The dead were buried at Zülz until 
1892, when a cemetery was obtained, while services 
were conducted for many years in rented quarters. 
A synagogue was begun in 1840 and was dedicated 
in 1849 by Abraham GEIGER; the large synagogue 
now (1904) in use was dedicated in the summer 
of 1897. The first rabbi, Dr. Solomon COnN, was 
chosen in 1847. His successor, Dr. Adolph WIENER 
(1858-95), an advocate of Reform, was closely iden- 
tified with the history of the Jews of Oppeln; the 
freedom of the city was bestowed upon him on his 
eightieth birthday. It was due to his efforts that 
the community, the first to use the modern ritual, 
became the champion of religious progress in Upper 
Silesia, Dr. Hermann Vogelstein officiated from 
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1895 to the beginning of 1897, his successor being 
ihe present incumbent, Dr. Leo Biick. The total 
population of Oppeln is 80,200, of whom 750 are 
Jews. The community of Gogolin, numbering 
about 50 persons, is associated with that of Oppeln. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Idzikowski, Gesch. der Stadt Oppeln. 

Due L. Ba. 

OPPENHEIM: German town in the province 
of Rhein-Hessen. The earliest documents relating 
to Jews in Oppenheim date back to the thirteenth 
century. Unlike their coreligionists in other parts 
of Germany, the Jews of Oppenheim in the Middle 
Ages were vory favorably situated, being under the 
immediate protection of the lords of the castle, to 
whom alone they paid taxes. They gained the 
favor of these lords to such a degree that they were 
protected by them even during the riots in 1280 and 
1998. But after the city was pawned to the arch- 
bishopric of Mayence (Archbishop Matthias), in 
1352, there was a terrible slaughter of the Jews. 
On Dec. 180f the same year, however, the city was 
redeemed and again became a free town, and the 
condition of the Jews was thereupon ameliorated. 
When Rupert became emperor, in 1400, he con- 
firmed for three years, at the instance of the lords of 
the castle, the privileges of the Jews. 

As Rupert was always in need of money, and the 
Jews paid him their taxes promptly, he commis- 
sioned two of the latter, in 1408, to collect the “ sac- 

rificial" penny among their coreligion- 
Under the ists throughout the province; one of 
Electors. these was the Jew Isaac of Oppen- 
heim, the other was a certain Elyon 
(Elias) of Winheim. Isaac seems to have acted in 
this capacity down to 1404 only. Rupert died at 
Oppenheim in 1410, and his son Lud wig the Bearded, 
as elector of the Palatinate, assumed dominion over 
Oppenheim, which had been pawned to the Palat- 
inate in 1875. "The condition of the Jews remained 
a very favorable one, except for the burdensome 
taxes they had to pay. If they desired letters of 
privilege, which they could obtain only for periods 
of six years, they had to pay one gulden to each of 
the two burgomasters, a fee to the writer of the 
privilege, and in addition 40 gulden a year for the 
SIX years. 

It is nob known whether the community had its 
own rabbi. The Jews had a special oath-formula 
of their own, composed not later than the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and which differed from the 
oath used in other cities in that it contained neither 
their terrible curses nor their offensive addresses. 
The original oath isrecorded in the municipal regis- 
ters of Oppenheim (fol. 184, in Frank, * Ersch. v. 
Oppenheim,” p. 221) and is reprinted verbatim in 
* Monatsschrift," 1860 (pp. 289-290). "The oath had 
to be taken before the Torah roll, the person taking 
the oath being obliged to place his hand up to the 

wrist in the scroll. He could bring 


Special his own copy of the Torah, and no 
Form of special passage for taking the oath 
Jewish was prescribed, the hand being placed 
Oath. on àny random passage on opening 


the scroll. Record of only one sen- 
tence of death has been preserved, this case occur- 


ring in 1419, when a Jew was sentenced to be quar- | 


tered. In 1414 Emperor Sigismund issued an edict 
remitting the taxes of the Jews of Oppenheim in 
recognition of the “faithfully useful and willing” 
services they had rendered to the lords of the castle. 

In 1422 Hans Candengiesser and Henn Drach at- 
tempted to slay the Jews, but did not succeed, as 
the latter were protected by the municipal council. 
In 1423 the lords of the castle, twenty-seven in 
number, levied a special tax, the so-called “third 
penny,” which the Jews were not able to pay. 
They appealed to the palsgrave Ludwig, who there- 
upon issued a special decree (Mayence, 1423) in 
which he remitted this tax to the Jews of Oppen- 
heim in recognition of their former privileges. 
The civil judges and the clergy were strictly forbid- 
den to call the Jews before any ecclesiastical or 
temporal court; they could merely be cited before 
the imperial court at Oppenheim. An order accom- 
panied this edict, commanding the citizens to pay 
their debts to the Jews, one-half at Michaelmas and 
one-half on Ash Wednesday; the Jews were referred 
for assistance to the judges and the burgrave of 
Alzey. <Any citizen unable to pay his debt was or- 
dered to give his Jewish creditor a pledge equiva- 
lent to the money he had received from him, and the 
Jews were privileged to sell these pledges after the 
lapse of a certain time. In spite of these seemingly 
favorable measures the Jews were obliged, in 1484, 
to submit another petition to Sigismund, declaring 
their inability to pay the taxes. Under the pals- 
graves the Jews were deprived of 
their synagogue, and the plot of 
ground on which it stood was given 
to the monks of the monastery of Er- 
bach. When the city was taken by the French under 
Mélac, on Pentecost, 1689, and the greater part of it 
was burned to the ground, most of the Jews emi- 
grated and settled at Frankfort-on-the- Main. 

In 1904 there were about 180 Jews in the city, 
the total population being 8,704. "There are a syna- 
gogue, two societies for men and women respec- 
tively, and a philanthropic society. The commu- 
nity belongs to the district rabbinate of Mayence. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chmel, Regesta Ruperti Regis Romanorum, 

Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1834; W. Frank, Gesch. der Ehcma- 

ligen Reichsstadt Oppenheim, Darmstadt, 1859; Kayserling, 

in Monatsschrift, 1860, pp. 285-294. 

J. S. O. 

OPPENHEIM: German family, probably orig- 
inating in the town of that name. Its best-known 
members are: 

Bernhard (Issachar Baer) Oppenheim: 
Austrian rabbi; born at Strassnitz, Moravia, about 
1790: died at Eibenschiitz Dec. 26, 1859. He re- 
ceived his first instruction from his father, Fay yim, 
rabbi in Strassnitz, afterward continuing his studies 
under Baruch Frünkel, rabbi in Leipnik, where he 
married. About 1880 he was called as rabbi to Eiben- 
schütz, where he remained until hisdeath. Two of 
his sons, David and Joachim, became rabbis, and 
his daughter Hinde married Isaac Hirsch Weiss. 
Responsa of his are found in the collection of Moses 
Sofer (Yoreh De‘ah, No. 345) and in the Hebrew 
supplement of “Der Treue Zionswichter.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wertheimer, Jahrbuch für Isvaeliten, vii. 
153-156, Vienna, 1860: Dembitzer, Kelilat Y'ofi, ii. 58b, Cra- 
cow, 1898: Fuenn. Keneset Yisrael, p. 178; Eisenstadt-Wie- 
ner, Da'at. Kedosh im, pp. 172, 176; Deborah, 1902, pp. 7, 86. 
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David Oppenheim: Austrian rabbi; born at 
Leipnik, Moravia, Dec. 18, 1810; died at Vienna 
Oct. 91, 1876. His father, Baer Oppenheim, having 
been called as rabbi to Eibenschütz, David fre- 
quented his yeshibah and in 1884 went to Prague, 
where he continued his Talmudic studies and at the 
same time attended lectures in philosophy at the 
university. In 1846 he was called to the rabbinate 
of Jamnitz, Moravia, and in 1859 to that of Nagy- 
Decskerek, Hungary ; the latter position he retained 
until his death. He was elected to a chair in the 
rabbinical seminary in Budapest, but he died before 
the seminary was opened. Oppenheim was a very 
prolific writer, and he contributed a number of es- 
saysof permanent value to the “ Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums,” * Monatsschrift," “Bet ha-Mid- 
rash," and other periodicals; his essays on compara- 
tive folk-lore are especially valuable. In his religious 
attitude Oppenheim was conservative; he opposed 
Leopold Lów's advanced views; and the latter in 
return attacked him severely in his “Ben Chanan- 
ja." David Oppenheim's son Joachim, born at 
Jamnitz 1848, was rabbi at Carlsbad, and since 1871 
has been secretary of the Jewish congregation of 
Brünn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Neuzeit, Oct. 27, 1876. 

Joachim (Hayyim) Oppenheim: Rabbi and 
author; born at Eibensehütz, Moravia, Sept. 29, 
1832; died at Berlin April 27, 1891. Having received 
his first instruction from his father, Bernhard 
Oppenheim, rabbi of Eibenschütz, he went to Brinn, 
where he attended the gymnasium (1849-59), and 
then entered the University of Vienna, continuing 
his Talmudic studies under Rabbi Lazar Horowitz. 
Having graduated in 1857, he succeeded his brother 
David as rabbi of Jamnitz in 1858, and his father as 
rabbi of Eibenschütz in 1860, and in 1868 he was 
called to Thorn; this last rabbinate he held till his 
death, which oceurred in Berlin, where he had un- 
dergone a surgical operation. 

Of Oppenheim’s independent publications two 
sermons only are known, entitled “ Das Tal-Gebet ” 
(Vienna, 1862); but he wasa frequent and valued 
contributor to Jewish scientific magazines. He 
wrote by preference in Hebrew. Oppenheim con- 
tributed to Frankel’s “ Monatsschrift,” Sonne- 
schein's “Homiletische Monatsschrift,” Kobak’s 
*Jeschurun," *IIa-Maggid," *ITa-Karmel," “ Ha- 
Shahar,” “Bet Talmud," and to various Hebrew 
year-books. His history of the compilation of the 
Mishnah, “Toledot ha-Mishnah," published origi- 
nally in the second volume of the “Bet Talmud,” 
was printed separately (Presburg, 1882). 

His son Berthold Oppenheim is rabbi of Olmütz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 126-127, War- 
saw, 1889; idem, Ha- sif, vi. 126-127. 
D 


OPPENHEIM, ABRAHAM: German rabbi: 
born at Mannheim; died at Hanover Nov. 2, 1786; 
son of Lób Oppenheim. Ile was for many years 
prebendary in the Kraus of Mannheim, whence he 
was called in the same capacity to Amsterdam and 
subsequently to Hanover, where he died at an ad- 
vanced age. He published various notes on the 
Orah Hay yim, including * Margenita Shappira,” on 
the regulations concerning the shofar (Amsterdam, 


1767), and * Eshel Abraham ” (on the * Be'er Heteb ”), 
a collection of comments to Orah Hayyim and Yoreh 
De'ah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Löwenstein, Gesch. der Juden in der Kur- 


pfalz, p. 227; S. E. Blogg, Sefer ha-Hayyim, Israelit. An- 
daehtsbuch, 4th ed., p. 226, Hanover, 1867 (gives his epitaph), 


D. M. K. 

OPPENHEIM, ABRAHAM: Communal 
leader; born at Worms; died at Heidelberg Dec. 2, 
1692; son of Simon Wolf Oppenheim, brother of 
Samucl Oppenheim, court factor of Vienna, and 
father of David Oppenheim. He was called also 
Abraham ‘‘zur Kanne,” in allusion to the sign 
of his beautiful house at Worms. He was director 
of the community of Worms, and enjoyed great 
favor with the German princes as “Shtadlan.” He 
owned many houses, including six in the Jews' 
street at Worms, which disappeared with the de- 
struction of the city in 1689. Together with his 
coreligionists he fled to Heidelberg, where he died 
at an advanced age; he was buried at Mannheim, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Löwenstein, Gesch. der Juden in der Kur- 

pfalz, p. 89, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895 (where his epitaph is 

given); idem, in Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, p. 939. 

D. M. K. 


OPPENHEIM, ABRAHAM HAYYIM: 
Rabbi at Péczel, Hungary, where he died at the age 
of twenty-eight, before 1825. He was the author of 
* Har Ebel” (Lemberg, 1824), ritual regulations on 
visiting the sick, mourning customs, etc., and of a 
treatise entitled * Nishmat Hayyim” (Dyhernfurth, 
1829), on the immortality of the soul, both of which 
were published by his relative Simon Oppenheim, 
dayyan at Budapest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. Appendix, p. 
85; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarin, p. 144. 
D. M. K. 
OPPENHEIM, ASHER ANSHEL: Talmud- 
ist; lived at Dessau at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He was the author of “Dibre 
Asher” (part i., *Miktab Harbot Zurim ”), treatise 
on circumcision (Dessau, 1804). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 156; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 50; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 752. 


II. R. A. S. W. 


OPPENHEIM (or OPPENHEIMER), DA- 
VID BEN ABRAHAM: Austrian rabbi, caba- 
list, liturgist, mathematician, and bibliophile ; born at 
Worms 1664; died at Prague Sept. 12,1736. After 
studying at Metz under Gershon Oulif, Oppenheim 
married Genendel, the daughter of Leffmann Behr- 
ends (Liepmann Cohen), court agent of Hanover. 
Through associations thus formed, combined with 
an immense fortune bequeathed to him by his uncle, 
Samuel Oppenheim, court agent of Vienna, he be- 
came one of the leading Jews in Germany. In 1691 
Oppenheim was appointed rabbi of Nikolsburg and 
chief rabbi of Moravia. In 1698 he accepted a call 
to the rabbinate of Brest-Litovsk, but continued to 
reside at Nikolsburg until 1702, when he became 
chief rabbi of Prague. In 1718 Oppenheim was ap- 
appointed * Landesrabbiner ” over one-half of Bohe- 
mia, and in 1718 over the whole of it. These 
nominations were confirmed by decrees of the em- 
perors Leopold I., Joseph I., and Charles IV. 

Oppenheim, coneurrently with his rabbinical 
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duties, engaged in business transactions on a large 
scale, Which necessitated his frequent absence from 
Prague. About this time a controversy arose be- 
tween him and Jonathan ÉvnBEscHnü'rz, the rabbi of 
Prague. The latter, profiting by Oppenheim's fre- 
quent absences, tried continually to win the favor 
of the Jews of the city. As Oppenheim was a dis- 
tinguished cabalist, he welcomed Nehemiah Hay- 
yun, the well-known Shabbethaian, whose erudition 
he admired, and gave him both moral and material 
aid. Moreover, when, later, Oppenheim was drawn 
by the other rabbis into the fight against Hayyun, 
he seemed to avoid any direct attack on the latter. 
In 1725 Oppenheim refused his signature to the 
excommunication of the Shabbethaians, probably 
because Eybeschütz was one of the signatories. 
Toward the end of his life 
he became blind. 
Oppenheim was a prolif- 
icauthor, but of his works 
only the following have 
been published: “ Mo‘ed 
Dawid,” novell, a part of 
which was printed with 
the “Bet Yehudah” of 
Judah b. Nissim (Dessau, 
1698); novelle on “Sugya 
Arba‘ Mittot” (Prague, 
1725); several responsa 
printed in the collections 
“Shiyyure Keneset ha-Ge- 
dolah,” “Hawwot Ya'ir," 
and others. The best 
known of his unpublished 
works are *Mekom Da- 
wid,” adictionary of all the 
places mentioned in the 
Talmud and of the events 
that occurred there; 
“ Mezudat Ziy yon," collec- 
tanca; “Yad Dawid,” 
commentary on the Penta- 
teuch; “Tefillah le-Da- 
wid,” homilies: “Shelal 
Dawid,” containing hom- 
ilies, novelle, and re- 
Sponsa; “ “Ir Dawid,” 
collectanea and novelle; 
* Nish'al Dawid,” responsa in the order of the four 
Turim. He left besides a large number of wri- 
tings, containing novelle on the Talmud and com- 
mentaries on many cabalistic works. In 1718 Oppen- 
heim composed two selihot on the occasion of the 
epidemic which ravaged Prague at that time. In 
his epitaph he is praised as a great mathematician. 
Oppenheim is especially renowned for his famous 
Hebrew library, the foundation of which was a nu- 
merous collection left to him by his uncle, Samuel 
Oppenheim, in which were some valuable manu- 
scripts. Oppenheim labored energetically io in- 
crease the library, and spared neither money nor 
time in purchasing rare and costly books. In 1711 
he compiled a list of books which he did not possess 
and made efforts to obtain them. Wolf (* Bibl. 
lebr.” i, 290) estimated the number of works in 
Oppenheim’s possession at 7,000, including 1,000 
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David ben Abraham Oppenheim. 


(In the Jewish Museum at Vienna.) 


manuscripts. Oppenheim was desirous to throw 
open his library for publie use, but could not doso at 
Prague on account of the censorship: he therefore 
removed it to Hanover, where it was thrown open 
under the protection of his father-in-law, Leffmann 
Behrends, who, owing to his position, had great in- 
flvence in that city. After Oppenheim's death the 
library came into the possession of his son Joseph 
Oppenheim, who pawned it with a senator of Ham- 
burg for 50,000 marks (519,000). In 1829 the col. 
lection, which had been stored in chests at Ham- 
burg, was bought by the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
for 9,000 thalers (about $6,485). It consists of cab- 
alistic, theological, Talmudic, philosophical, math- 
ematical, and medical works. Catalogues of it have 
been made by Tychsen (Hanover, 1764), Israel 
| Bresslau (Hamburg, 1782), 
Isaac Metz, under the title 
“Kehillat Dawid” (č. 
1826), and Jacob Golden- 
thal (Leipsic, 1848). The 
best-arranged catalogue is 
the“ Kehillat Dawid.” It 
contains4, 221 numbers, di- 
vided into four classes ac- 
cording to the sizes of the 
books, each class being 
subdivided into different 
branches, and each branch 
arranged in the alphabetic- 
alorder of the titles. Tothe 
above-mentioned number 
of works must be added 
1,200 bound with others. 
The manuscripts follow 
the printed books in each 
branch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hock-Lieben, 
Gal ‘Ed (Hebr. part, No. 80; 
German part, pp. 42 ct seq.); 
David Kaufmann, Samson 
Wertheimer, pp. 95 et seq.; M. 
Wiener, in Berliner's Maga- 
zin. i. 27; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., 
x.318 e£seq..325. On Oppen- 
heim's library: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 
235 et seq.; F. Lebrecht, in Oris 
ent, Lit. v. 241 ; L. Dukes, ib. 
xi. 250, 202, 297; Hartmann, in 
Yedidyah,vi., Berlin, 1820-21. 


E. C. M. SEL. 
OPPENHEIM, HEINRICH BERNHARD: 


German jurist, economist, and deputy; born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main July 20, 1819; died at Berlin 
March 29, 1880. He was the son of a wealthy jew- 
cler, and the grandson of Gumpel, the rich Ham- 
burg banker. Hestudied law at Góttingen, Heidel- 
berg, and Berlin, and sought to establish himself 
as privat-docentat the University of Berlin; but not 
even the influence of Bettina von Arnim could at 
that time secure from the great jurist Savigny this 
right for a Jewish applicant. Oppenheim finally 
secured the right at the University of Heidelberg, 
where he taught *Staatswissenschaft " and * Vólk- 
errecht ” from 1841 to 1845, during which period he 
began his literary activity by the publication of 
" Studien der Inneren Politik ? and * Geschichte und 
Staatsrechtliche Entwickelung der Gesetzgebung 
des Rheins" (1842). In 1848 he contributed to the 
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second volume of Weil's “Constitutionele Jahr- 

bücher? the essay “Staatsrechtliche Betrachtungen 

über Regierungsfühigkeit und Regentschaft, mit 

Besonderer Rücksicht auf die Thronfolge in Hanno- 

yer,” in which he opposed the succession of Crown 

Prince George. His next work was the important 

“System des Volkerrechts,” Frank fort-on-the-Main, 

1345 (2d ed. Stuttgart, 1266). 

Oppenheim then went to Berlin to participate in 
the agitation that culminated in the revolution of 
1848, and, with Arnold Ruge, founded the journal 
-Die Reform.” In 1849 he went to Baden and par- 
ticipated in the revolutionary movement there. 
In May, Brentano, the leader of the provisional gov- 
ernment, appointed Oppenheim editor of the “ Karls- 
ruher Zeitung," in place of Karl Blind. When 
differences arose between Brentano and Struve, 
Oppenheim supported the latter in his attempt to 
secure the leadership; but the result was not fa- 
vorable, and Oppenheim left Baden to travel in 
Switzerland, France, Holland, and England. He 
returned to Germary in 1850 and published his 
"Philosophie des Rechts und der Gesellschaft, 
Stuttgart, 1850. This was followed by a number of 
political writings. mostly of a controversial charac- 
ter. In Oct., 1862, he began the publication of the 
“Deutsche Jahrbücher für Politik und Litteratur,” 
which was continued till 1864, thirteen volumes be- 
ing published. In 1863 he issued * Die Lassalle'sche 
Bewegung im Frühjahr 1863”; in 1864, * Ucber Po- 
litische und Staatsbürgerliche Pilichterffillung” ; 
and in 1865, “Die Deutschen im Ausland.” A num- 
ber of his political writings, together with studies 
of Stahl, De Tocqueville, and Riehl, were collected 
and published under the title “ Vermischte Schriften 
aus Bewegter Zeit," čb. 1866. 

Oppenheim's purely economic writings date from 
1870, when he published " Ueber Armenpflege und 
Heimathsrecht," which was followed by “ Blumen- 
lese aus der Eisenacher Social-Conferenz " (in “ Ge- 
genwart,” 1872, Nos. 41, 42). In the same year ap- 
peared his * Der Kathedersocialismus " (Berlin, 1873; 
9 ed. 1978), from which work university professors 
who teach socialistic doctrines derive their name of 
“ Kathedersocialisten. ” 

On Jan. 10, 1874, Oppenheim was elected a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag from Reuss; but his parlia- 
mentary career ended with his defeat in 1877 by his 
Socialist opponent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wipperman, H. B. Oppenheim, in Ally. 
Deutsche Biographie, xxiv. 396-399 5 A. Lammers, Zur Erin- 
nerung an H. B. Oppenheim, in Deutsche Rundschau, 
xxiii. 107-411. 

OPPENHEIM, HERMANN: German phy- 
sician: born at Berlin Jan. 1, 1858. He studied 
medicine at the universities of Göttingen and Bonn, 
taking his degree in 1881. Settling in Berlin, he 
became assistant at the Maison de Santé in the hos- 
pital for neurology in 1889, which position he re- 
tained until 1891. Admitted to the medical faculty 
as privat-docent in 1886, he received the honorary 
title of professor in 1893. Since 1891 he has con- 
ducted a private dispensary and laboratory. He 
resigned his university position in 1902. | 

Oppenheim has published essays in the * Archiv 
für Psychiatrie,” Virchow’s “ Archiv,” " Charité-An- 
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nalen,” 8 Zeitschrift für Nervenheilkunde,” etc. He 
has written: * Die Traumatischen Neurosen,” Berlin, 
1889, 2d ed. 1892; “Zur Kenntniss der Sy philitischen 
Erkrankungen des Centralen Nervensystems,” ib. 
1890; “Lehrbuch der Nervenkrankheiten," 2, 1894 
XL ed. 1898; “Die Geschwülste des Gehirns," in 
Nothnagel's *Spezielle Pathologie und Therapie,” 
Vienna, 1896; “Die Encephalitis und der Gehirn- 
abscess," ib. 1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lev. 

s. Pe TAM 

OPPENHEIMOI, JACQUES- Dutch barrister: 
born at Groningen March 3, 1849. Educated at the 
gymnasium and university of his native town, he 
was graduated in 1872 as LL.D., and became teacher 
at the gymnasium there. This position he resigned 
in 1878, upon his appointment as secretary to the 
town of Groningen. In 1885 he was elected pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence at the university there. In 
1893 he was called as professor of public law to the 
University of Leyden, which position he still holds 
(1904). He has taken great interest in the Jewish 
community and in the public life of the Nether- 
lands. He was twice appointed a member of com- 
missions for framing public laws. 

Oppenheim has been since 1872 editor of the 
“Provinciale Gróninger Courant." . Among his 
works may be mentioned: “Het Nederlandisch 
Gemeinterecht,” Leyden, 1895 (8d ed. Groningen, 
1904); and “Bydrage tot Regeling der Administra- 
tieve Rechtspraak,” Haarlem, 1899. Besides he has 
written many essays in the professional journals. 

S. F. T.H. 

OPPENHEIM, LEO PAUL: German natu- 
ralist; born in Berlin May 28, 1863. After gradua- 
ting from the Königliche Französische Gymna- 
sium of that city in 1882, he studied natural sciences, 
especially zoology and geology, at Heidelberg and 
Berlin, taking his degree at the latter university 
with a treatise on fossil butterflies. This essay was 
followed by others on the insects of the lithographic 
slate of Bavaria, on the crustaceous larvæ of the 
same formation, etc. Oppenheim then turned his 
attention to the Tertiary period, on which he wrote 
a number of longer essays. He has especially stud- 
ied Italian geology, his researches covering Capri 
and Sorrento, and Venice. He has dealt also with 
the fauna of Austria, Hungary, southern France, 
the Balkan Peninsula, and Germany. His paleon- 
tological studies include the foraminifera (num- 
mulitide), corals, echinites, and mollusks. In 1902 
he was in charge of the rich collections that Zittel, 
Schweinfurth, and Blanckenheim brought from 
Egypt and the Libyan Desert. Some of Oppen- 
heim’s writings have been published separately, and 
some have appeared in the “ Zeitschrift der Deutsch- 
en Geologischen Gesellschaft.” D. 


OPPENHEIM, LEWIS: English physician; 
born in London Dec., 1882; died there Jan. 7, 1595. 
le studied for the medical profession, entering as 
a student at the London Hospital in 1850. In 1859 
he went to the Crimea, and was attached to the 
medical staff at Scutari, where he remained some 


time doing hospital work under the direction of 
Florence Nightingale. He returned to England in 
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Nov., 1854, on the conclusion of peace with Russia, 
and was entrusted with the care of a large number 
of invalided troops. Before settling in private prac- 
tise, he became surgeon on the ship “Kent,” in 
which he sailed twice to Australia and back. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 11, 1895. 


J. G. L. 


OPPENHEIM, MORITZ DANIEL: German 
genre- and portrait-painter; born of Orthodox par- 
ents at Hanau in 1801; died at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main Feb. 26, 1882. He received his first lessons 
in painting from Westermayer, in Hanau, and en- 
tered the Munich Academy of Arts when only sev- 
enteen years of age. Later he visited Paris, where 
Regnault be- 
came his teach- 
er, and then 
went to Rome, 
where he was 
cordially rce- 
ecived into the 
circle of artists 
presided over by 
Thorwaldsen, 
Niebuhr, and 
Overbeck. 
There he studied 
the life of the 
ghetto and made 
sketches of the 
various phases 
of its domestic 
and religious 
life, in prepara- 
tion for several 
large canvases 
which he painted 
on his return to 
Germany. In 
1825 he settled at 
Frankfort, and 
shortly after ex- 
hibited his 
painting * Da- 
vid Playing Be- 
fore Saul" to 
sec which a great 
number of ad- 
mirers from all 
parts of Europe 
visited his stu- 
dio. In1833,at 
the instance of Goethe, Grand Duke Karl August 
of Saxe-Weimar conferred upon him the honorary 
title of professor. 

Oppenheim's pictures of Jewish life and his por- 
traits of Emperor Joseph IH., Moses Mendelssohn, 
and Bórne established his reputation as one of the 
foremost Jewish artists of the nineteenth century. 
llis* Home Coming of a Jewish Soldier " is considered 
by most art critics to be his masterpiece. “Mignon 
and the Harper,” “Italian Genre Scene," * Con- 
firmation," and “Sabbath Blessing" are also ad- 
mirable and characteristic examples of his power cf 
conception and skill at grouping. 


“Sabbath Blessing." 


(From a painting by Moritz Daniel Oppenheim.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singer, Allg. Künstler-Levicon; Ad. Kohut, 
Berühmte Israclitische Manner und Frauen, pp. 282 et seq, 
S. F. C. 


OPPENHEIM, MORRIS SIMEON : English 
lawyer; born in London 1824; died there Jan. 3, 
1883; son of Simeon Oppenheim, secretary of the 
Great Synagogue. Hebecamesccretary to the Jews’ 
and General Literary Institution (Sussex Hall), and 
while acting in this capacity studied for the bar. 
He was admitted as a student to the Middle Temple 
Nov. 9, 1854, and was called to the bar in 1858. As 


a special pleader he was a member of the south- 
eastern circuit, the Surrey sessions, the Surrey as- 


sizes, and practised in the lord mayor’s court. 

Oppenheim undertook important communal work. 
He served on the 
Law and Parlia- 
mentary com- 
mittees of the 
Board of Depu- 
ties, London, of 
which he was 
elected a mem- 
ber in 1869. To 
the marriage 
laws as they 
affected Jews, 
Oppenheim de- 
voted much at- 
tention; and he 
wrote the chap- 
ter on that sub- 
ject in Picciot- 
to’s “Sketches 
of Anglo-Jewish 
History.” As 
warden of the 
Central Syn- 
agogue he took 
à conspicuous 
part in the de- 
liberations of the 
council of the 
United Syna- 
gogue, and 
prepared the 
by-aws of the 
constituent syn- 
agogues. 

Oppenheim 
died by his 
own hand, hav- 
ing suffered 
for some time from attacks of depression. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Jan. 5, 1888. 


J. G. L. 


OPPENHEIM, SIMON BEN DAVID: Aus- 
trian plagiarist; born in Kromau, Moravia, 17538; 
died at Pest, where he was dayyan, Jan. 24, 1851. He 
seems to have pursued his studies in Prague, where 
helivedatthe end of theeighteenth century. There 
he published a book entitled **Ammud ha-Shahar,” 
Prague, 1789; this isa plagiarism ot Baruch Lin- 
dau's text-book of geography, natural science, ete., 
which had been published the year previously at 
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Berlin under the title “Reshit Limmudim.” An- 
other book, on religious ethies, which he called 
“Nezer ha-Kodesh,” Ofen, 1831, is a plagiarism of 
Jehiel ben Jekuthiel Anaw’s (Jew. ENcvc. i. 567) 
* Ma'alot ha-Middot" (Cremona, 1556). He further 
wrote: “Iar ha-Karmel,” novellie on the laws, in 
the Yoreh De'ah, of menstruation and ritual bath 
(Prague, 1819). Ezekiel LANDAv censured him very 
severely for his vanity in assuming pompous titles 
on the title-page of his first book. The family 
name Oppenheim he seems to have adopted from 
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remaining head of his firm for seventeen years, ro- 
tired in 1871 to Frankfort. Here he threw himself 
into every benevolent work, especially assisting 
specifically Jewish charities. . In 1880 he received 
the honorary appointment of British consul for 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, the province of Hesse-Nas- 
sau, and the grand duchy of Ifesse. Two years 
later he was promoted to the consul-generalship of 
that district and of the grand duchy of Baden. 

The Enelish government highly appreciated Op- 
penheimer’s work; and in 1892 Queen Victoria con- 


** CONFIRMATION.” 
(From a painting by Moritz Daniel Oppenheim.) 


his father-in-law, Löb Oppenheim, rabbi in Frei- 
stadt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meassef, vi. 285-288, Berlin, 1790; Litera- 


turblatt, Orient, 1847, pp. 478-480 and 492-493; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Boul. cols. 25:27 22628 : Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1851, p. 80. 


D. 

OPPENHEIMER, SIR CHARLES: british 
consul-general at Frankfort-on-the-Main; born at 
Nastütten, Nassau, 1886; died at Frankfort June 21, 
1900. He received his education in the latter city, 
and, emigrating to London at the age of eighteen, 
established himself as a general merchant. Oppen- 
heimer soon built up a flourishing concern, and, after 


ferred on him the honor of knighthood, which was 

followed in 1897 by the Jubilee Medal. The regn- 

ing princes of several of the German states also con- 

ferred on him many decorations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, June 29, 1900. 
J. G. L. 


OPPENHEIMER, FRANZ: German physi- 
cian and writer; born at Berlin March 80, 1864. 
His -father, Julius Oppenheimer, is rabbi of the 
Jerlin Reform Congregation. He studied medicine 
at the universities of Freiburg and Berlin (1881-86), 
and was graduated M.D, in 1885, Iu 1887 he estab- 


415 
lished a practise in Berlin, becoming a specialist in 
diseases Of the throat and nose; but hesoon gave up 
the medical profession to devote himself entirely 
to literature, principally to political economy and 
sociology. He has published the folowing: “Weg 


zur Liebe," 1887; *Fóhn," a drama, 1898; "Die 
Ferienwanderung,” Berlin, 1894; “Freiland in 


Deutschland,” 1895; “ Die Siedlungsgenossenschaft : 
Versuch einer 
Ueberwindung 
des Kommunis- 
mus Durch Lö- 
sung des Genos- 
senscha fts pro- 
blems und der 
Avrarfrage,” 
1896: — * Gross- 
grundeigen- 
thum und Sozi- 
ale Frage,” 1898 ; 
“Detlev von Li- 
liencron," 1898; 
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“Das Bevólker- B 
ungsgesetz des | 
T. R. Malthus : 
und der Neueren i 
Nationalékono- i 


mie,” 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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SEPH SUSS: 
German finan- 
cier; born at 
Heidelberg in 
1698; executed 
at Stuttgart 
Feb. 4, 1788. 
He was the son 
of R. Issachar 
Süsskind Op- 
penheimer, a 
singerand leader 
of a wandering 
troupe of sing- 
ers and players, 
and of Michele, 
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the nobility. At an early age he openly scandalized 
his coreligionists by his violations of the Jewish relig- 
ious laws. His wide business knowledge and clever- 


ness secured him the position of adviser and busi- 
ness manager toa Jawyer named Lauz at Mannheim. 
Subsequently he furnished the stamped paper for 
the court of the Electoral Palatinate, and then the 
coin for Darmstadt. 


The elector appointed him 
in 1734 chief 
court and war 
factor. Oppen- 
heimer’s busi- 
ness connections 
compelled him 
to maintain two 
residences, one 
in Mannheim 
and one in 
Frank fort-on- 
the-Main. In 
17382, through 
Isaac Simon of 
Landau, he 
became ac- 
quainted at 
Wildbad with 
Prince Carl 
Alexander of 
Wiirttemberg, 
at that time im- 
perial general 
and governor of 
Servia, Gaining 
the favor of the 
prince and his 
wife, Oppenhei- 
mer was ap- 
pointed chief 
court and war 
factor and 
keeper the 
prince’s privy 
purse. 

When Prince 
Carl became 
Duke of Wiut- 
temberg (Dec., 
1733), he found 


of 


rounded by 


daughter of the many oppo- 
reader R. Salo- nents. His po- 
mon of Frank- sition was em- 
fort-on-the- Joseph Siiss Oppenheimer. barrassed and 
Main. A sister aaa i DEL QE ues his measures 
and a brother were thwarted 


of his embraced Christianity and took the name of 
Tauffenberger; the latter became private secretary 
at the court of Darmstadt. Joseph's father died 
prematurely, leaving the boy to the care of an 
uncle, who undertook his training and education. 
Joseph had little inclination for study, but he showed 
à marked leaning toward business and obtained em- 
ployment in large Jewish commercial houses in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Amsterdam, Prague, Vien- 
nà, and elsewhere, gaining an insight into the life of 


by intrigue, and it became necessary to associate to 
himseif counselors of integrity and ability. In ac- 
cordance with this policy heappointed Oppenheimer 
his confidential adviser, whose special duty was to 
assist the duke in regulating the finances. On Jan. 
9, 1784, the prince appointed Oppenheimer resi- 
dent and privy factor. In conformity with an 
agreement made between the duke and Oppenhei- 
mer at Heilbronn June 5, 1784, the latter under- 
took, from July 1, the control of the mint, guar- 


himself sur-.- 
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anteeing to the duke a largely increased revenue. 
Oppenhcimer’s management yielded unexpected 
profits, and the duke's confidence in him increased ; 
while the opponents of the prince looked on with 
evil eyes as Oppenheimer's skill enriched the duke 
and conducted to successful issues the various pri- 
vate financial enterprises entrusted to his manage- 
ment by his master. In 1735a new source of income 
was provided for the duke through a monopoly of 
the printing of playing-cards, granted to Moses 
Drach and his company for a stated yearly sum. 
Oppenheimer had obtained for Jews contracts for 
supplies for the army on the Rhine. In consequence 
the enmity toward the Jews increased in the country, 
and plans were laid to bring about Oppenheimer's 
disgrace. Complaints were brought against his 
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authorized, thus enriching himself and the duke. 
Oppenheimer therefore requested the duke to make 
a thorough examination and, accounting (Feb. 15, 
1736) and asked to be relieved of the charge of the 
mint. After obtaining the opinions of experts the 
duke publicly proclaimed (March 20, 1736) that 
Oppenheimer had not caused the crisis at the mint, 
The counselors Bocsenius and Hallwachs undertook 
the accounting and kept it dragging on until Op- 
penheimer again insisted on being released and de- 
clared his intention of leaving the country and the 
duke's service. | 

The duke now gave signal evidence of his confi- 
dence in Oppenheimer by appointing him privy 
councilor of finance. In his new dignity Oppen. 
heimer succeeded in settling a large number of Jew- 
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EXECUTION OF JOSEPH SUSS OPPENHEIMER. 


(From a contemporary woodcut.) 


management of the mint. ‘These complaints were 
reenforced by the fact that the duke was not at the 
time reaping the profits he expected, though this 
was due only to the many improvements Oppen- 
heimer had been obliged to make as well as to vari- 
ous untoward circumstances for which Oppenheimer 
was not responsible. After much discussion a new 
agreement was made in regard to the mint (Oct., 
1735), not less advantageous for the purse of the 
duke than the former agreement. Yet the difficul- 
ties in connection with the mint in- 

Mint- evitably increased, there being at that 
Master. time a monetary crisis throughout 
Germany. ln Württemberg, Oppen- 

heimer was accused of having minted coin below 
the standard and in quantities larger than those 


ish families at Ludwigsburg, in spite of the strong 
objections of the states, to which the duke paid no 
attention, and regardless of the law prohibiting 
Jews from settling in the country. "The continual 
monetary difficulties of the duke, his 

Privy desire to be financially independent of 
Councilor the states, and the military plans he 
of Finance. had in view compelled him to seek 
ever new sources of revenue, and in 

this he needed Oppenheimer’s advice. By the de- 
cree of Dec. 22, 1786, a “tutelary council” was ap- 
pointed whose duty it was to keep a record of 
marriage dowries and supervise the division of 
property in case of death, certain taxes being in- 
posed in these cases. It was also the duty of this 
council to determine where and how this decree was 
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violated and to impose the necessary fines. By this 
decreea kind of supervision was instituted over the 
property of every person of means, which caused a 
great deal of discontent. Loud complaints arose of 
the injustice of the tutelary commissioners, who 
accepted bribes and oppressed those who would not 
bribe them. 

In the same year, 1736, the duke issued another 
regulation which greatly excited the people of the 
country and which was laid at the door of Oppen- 
heimer. This was the institution of commissions to 
examine into the conduct of certain officials, to fine 
them or remove them from office, to appoint new 
incumbents, and to redistribute such positions. 
These commissions became a menace; they led to 
blackmail and bribery. Some bribed the commis- 
sioners in orderto be retained in office; others, to be 
appointed ; others, to escape punishment or disgrace. 
A * Gratialamt? was established, where applications 
for positions were received; and the duke had per- 
mitted Oppenheimer to accept considerations from 
the applicants, he and his master dividing such re- 
ceipts between them. 

The sums collected by these devices had become 
so large toward the end of 1736 that the officials and 
the people, the Church and the aristocracy, the land- 
owners and the merchants—in short, all who pos- 
sessed or earned money—became more and more in- 
censed at the proceedings of the tutelary council, 
the commissions, and the “ Gratialamt," and every 
wrong was ascribed to the evil advice of Oppen- 

heimer. The general bitterness was 
Attack on intensified when the duke decreed 


Oppen- (Jan. 18, 1787) that the export and 
heimer. import of tanned leather and of hides 


should be supervised—that a board of 
supervisors should impose certain duties and collect 
heavy fines in cases of violation of the law. Five 
days later the duke decreed that all salaries should 
be paid promptly and regularly by the chief pay- 
offices, which should always be furnished with the 
necessary sums by the privy councilor of finance 
(Oppenheimer) but that, in return, three kreutzer 
to the florin should be deducted from all salaries. 
"Theexcited people called this deduction the * Juden- 
groschen." A few days afterward (Jan. 21, 1787), 
the duke ordered that all Jews who were obliged to 
travel through Württemberg should be permitted 
to enter and leave the country on payment of the 
usual taxes, and that those Jows who intended to 
remain in the capital should report to Privy Coun- 
cilor of Finance Oppenheimer, who would then con- 
fer with the duke. 

The civil officials endeavored to secure the aboli- 
tion of the “Judengroschen,” but the duke ex- 
plicitly confirmed his order in a decree of Feb. 1 
following. To all these regulations, which were 
intended to fill the private purse of the duke, there 
was added the monopoly of the coffee-houses, of 
chimney-sweeping, of the trade in tobacco, salt, wine, 
and spices. Besides these there were various stamp- 
taxes, a lottery, and a tax on the sale of tickets for 
the carnival festivals. For those seeking legal ad- 
vice a * Fiscalamt" was established, which levied 
fees in every case. It was furthermore planned to 
organize a bank in which all the moneys of the 


clergy and of ecclesiastical foundations should be 
deposited. . 

The states did not agree to any of these schemes 
and institutions, insisting on their constitutional 
rights, to which the duke paid no attention. For- 
eigners reaped the protits of all the monopolies, 
The suspicion of the Protestants that the duke was 
contemplating a coup d'état in order to make the 
Catholic religion that of the country was added to 
all those grievances, Oppenheimer (the “Jew Süss”) 
was taken to be the cause of it all; his luxurious life 
further exasperated the people, and a long statement 
of grievances was sent to the duke with the object 
of bringing the Jew into disgrace. But the duke 
declared, in a decree of Feb. 12, 1787, “that the 
Privy Councilor of Finance Oppenheimer was a 
faithful servant of his prince and of the state, and 
was intent in every way upon the welfare of both, 
for which he deserved the thanks of all. Since in- 
stead he was persecuted by envy and ill-will to such 
an extent that attempts were even made to bring him 
into disfavor with the duke, the latter accorded him 
his especial protection and expressly forbade the 
continuation of such attacks.” 

Yet Oppenheimer, recognizing the danger that 
threatened him, balanced his accounts, submitted 
them to the duke, who declared them to be correct 
(March 8, 1737), and prepared to leave the country. 
On March 11, 1787, the duke called him to Ludwigs- 
burg to spend the last night with him. At half- 
past nine that night the duke suddenly died, and 
Oppenheimer was induced to accompany Colonel 
Röder to Stuttgart to notify the duchess. That 

same night all the Jews in Stuttgart, 
Arrest and including Oppenheimer, were made 
Execution. prisoners. After a futile attempt at 

light he was taken to Neuffen and 
thence to Asperg, where, after having been tried, he 
was condemned to be hanged (Dec. 17, 1787). On 
Dec. 4 Pastor Rieger had endeavored to convert 
him to Christianity, but Oppenheimer remained 
firm, although much weakened by imprisonment 
and much distressed mentally. 

The sentence of death was confirmed Jan. 25, 
1788, by the administrator of the duchy, Prince 
Rudolph. Oppenheimer, who had no idea of the 
fate in store for him, was taken to Stuttgart Jan. 
30, 1788, and on the next day his sentence was read 
to him, and he was admonished to repent and accept 
the Christian faith. Oppenheimer, however, de- 
clared: “Iwill die asa Jew; Iam suffering violence 
and injustice." Again two ministers and a baptized 
Jew, a lector in Tübingen, made an attempt to con- 
vert him to Christianity, but Oppenheimer resisted 
firmly. On Feb. 8 he prepared for death in the 
presence of the lector and of some Jews. The next 
day he was taken to the gallows specially erected 
for him, amid the rejoicing of thousands of people. 
A last attempt was made to convert him, but as it 
also proved fruitless, he was drawn up the ladder 
by the hangmen, Crying aloud “Shema‘ Yisrael," 
he was forced into a cage fastened at the top, and 
the rope that had been placed around his neck was 
drawn. The rope was taken off after a quarter of 
an hour, and a chain was placed around his neck 
and the cage locked. Thoseaccused with him were 
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not executed, their sentences being either remitted 
or mitigated. His death is now admitted by mod- 
ern historians to have been a judicial murder. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Documents preserved at the University of TÜ- 
hingen; Manfred Zimmermann, Josef Siiss Oppenheimer, 
stuttgart, 1874; dllgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 
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OPPENHEIMER, SAMUEL: German bank- 

er, imperial court factor, and diplomat; born at 
Heidelberg about 1685; died at Vienna May 3, 
703. He enjoyed the especial favor of Em- 
peror Leopold I., to whom he advanced considera- 
ble sums of money for the Turkish war. Prince 
Eugene of Savoy brought him a large number of 
valuable Hebrew manuscripts from Turkey, which 
became the nucleus of the famous David Oppen- 
heimer Library, now comprised in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. Although the Jews had been re- 
cently expelled from Vienna, the emperor permitted 
Oppenheimer to settle 
there, together with his 
“Gesinde,” or his follow- 
ers, who included a num- 
ber of Jewish families. He 
even received the privilege 
of building a mansion in 
the heart of Vienna. He 
was appointed * Oberfak- 
tor? and court Jew at the 
recommendation of Mar- 
grave Ludwig of Baden, 
the imperial general in 
Hungary, to whom he had 
advanced 100,000 gulden 
for war expenses. He 
also enabled Prince Eu- 
gene to provide medical at- 
tendance for the army 
during the Turkish war. 
About the year 1700 a 
riot broke out and houses 
were sacked and property 
looted. As a result one 
man was hanged for sack- 
ing Oppenheimer’s house 
and others were impris- 
oned for participating in 
the disturbance. When Austria was embarrassed by 
its depleted exchequer on the outbreak of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, in 1701, Samuel Oppenheimer 
and his two sons, together with the most important 
commercial houses of Germany, took charge of the 
commissariat of the imperial forces.in Lombardy, 
the Upper Rhenish states, Tyrol, Bavaria, and 
Hungary. 

During the Eisenmenger controversy Oppenheimer 
took steps to suppress the former’s *Entdecktes 
Judenthum,” spending large sums of money in order 
fo win the court and the Jesuits to the side of the 
Jews. As a result an imperial edict was issued for- 
bidding the circulation of Eisenmenger's work. Op- 
penheimer was employed also by the emperor in 
political missions which were often of a delicate 
nature, 
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OPPER, FREDERICK BURR: American 
political caricaturist; born at Madison, Lake County, 
Ohio, Jan. 2, 1857. He attended school until four- 
teen years of age and then worked for a short time 
in a newspaper office. In 1878 he went to New 
York, where, encouraged by the sale of some of his 
humorous sketches, he adopted art as a profession. 
Opper served on the art staff of “Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly ” for three years, and for eighteen years was 
the leading artist for “Puck.” In May, 1899, he ac- 
cepted a position on the “New York Journal” and 
contributed to it humorous and political cartoons 
that secured him a prominent place among American 
caricaturists. His caricatures during the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1900 attracted wide attention, and 
were reprinted in book form under the title “ Willie 
and His Papa” (New 
York, 1901). 

Opper has illustrated a 
number of the works of 
Mark Twain, Hobart (Din- 
kelspiel), and Dunne (Mr. 
Dooley). Many of his 
humorous creations have: 
been impersonated on the: 
American stage. Opper 
is the author of * Folks in. 
Funnyville," a collection 
of verses, illustrated by 
himself. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Wha 

in America, 1908. 
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OPPERT, ERNST 
JACOB: German mer- 
chant and traveler; born: 
at Hamburg Dec. 5, 1832; 
died Sept. 19, 1903; broth- 
er of Jules Oppert. He 
chose a mercantile career, 
and went in 1851 to Hong- 
kong; later he founded a 
business at Shanghai; in 
1866 and 1868 he traveled 
through Korea. He then returned to Hamburg, 
where he lived as a merchant. 

Oppert has written, from his own notes and from 
the notes of the missionary Féron, a description of 
his experiences in the “hermit kingdom,” and of the 
country and its people, under the title * A Forbid- 
den Lana,” London, 1879 (German transl. * Ein Ver- 
schlossenes Land," Leipsic, 1880). He is also the 
author of “Ostasiatische Wanderungen," Leipsio, 
1898; and * Erinnerungen eines Japanesen," 2d. 1898. 


—— 
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OPPERT, GUSTAV SOLOMON: German 
Orientalist; brother of Jules and Ernst Jacob Or- 
PERT; born at Hamburg July 80, 1880. He was edu- 
cated at the universities of Bonn, Leipsic, Berlin, 
and Halle, where he devoted his attention especially 
to the history and the languages of India. Six 
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years after receiving the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy, in 1860, he went to Oxtord as assistant librarian 
at the Bodleian, and in the same year he became 
assistant librarian to the queen at Windsor. He 
left England in 1872 to accept the professorship of 
Sanskrit in the Presidency College, Madras, which 
chair he held until 1893, when he resigned, and, 
after a tour of northern India, China, Japan, and 
America, returned to Europe in 1894. Settling in 
Berlin, he became privat-docent in Dravidian lan- 
guages at the university. 

Oppert's work began with “Der Presbyter Jo- 
hannes in Sage und Geschichte" (Berlin, 1864; 2d 
ed. 1870). He wrote also *On the Classification of 
Languages ? (London, 1879) and * On the Weapons, 
Army Organization, and Political Maxims of the 
Ancient Hindoos” (Madras, 1880), as well as “ Orig- 
inal Inhabitants of Baratavarsa or India” (Westmin- 
ster, 1893). In 1895 appeared his * Reise nach Kulu 
im Himalaya,” and in 1908 * Tharshish und Ophir.” 
From 1878 to 1882 Oppert was editor of the “ Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science.” 

Oppert’s first Sanskrit work was his “Lists of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of South- 
ern India” (2 vols., Madras, 1880-85). His “Con- 
tributions to the History of Southern India” (part 
i., 2b. 1882) was an epigraphical study. Oppert fur- 
ther edited the philosophical works * Nitiprakasika ” 
(ib. 1882) and “Sukranitisara” (vol. i, text and 
critical apparatus, čb. 1882), and the “Sutrapatha 
of the Sabdanusasana of Sakatayana ” (db. 1893), this 
being followed in the same year by an edition of 
Sakatayana's grammar with the commentary of 
Abhayacandrasuri. He published at Madras in 1898 
the very important first edition of YadavaprakaSa’s 
lexicon, the * Vaijayanti" and likewise edited for 
the first time the “Rama Rajiyamu" or * Narapati 
Vijayamu,” a Telugu poem of the sixteenth century 
(7b, 1898). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Levikon. 
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OPPERT, JULES: French Orientalist; born 
at Hamburg, Germany, July 9, 1825. He received his 
earliest education at the * Johanneum ” in his native 
city, and in 1844 began the study of law at Heidel- 
berg. Becoming interested in Oriental studies, he left 
Heidelberg for Bonn, and later studied at Berlin and 
at Kiel (Ph. D. 1847). The title of his dissertation was 
“De Jure Indorum Criminali.” Leaving Germany, 
Oppert went to France in the same year in which he 
received his degree. There he was welcomed by 
such scholars as Letronne, Burnouf, De Saulcy, and 
Longpérier, whose attention had been attracted by 
his *Lautsystem des Altpersischen ” (Berlin, 184%). 
This work was a preliminary to one of the most im- 
portant contributions on Old Persian, his “ Mémoire 
sur les Inscriptions Achémenides Concues dans l'Idi- 
ome des Anciens Perses" (in “Journal Asiatique." 
4th series, vols. x vii.-xix., Paris, 1851-53; also pub- 
lished separately in the latter year). In 1848 Oppert 
was appointed professor of German in the lycée at 
Laval, whence he was called in 1850 to Reims. 

In 1851, with Fulgence Fresnel as director and 
Felix Thomas as architect, Oppert went as the As- 
syriologist of an expedition sent by the French gov- 
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ernment to explore Media and Mesopotamia. Tere 
he first definitely identified the site of ancient Baby. 
lon. In 1854 Oppert returned with 
Expedition the party, excepting Thomas, who had 
to Meso- «died, and published the results of the 
potamia. mission in his "Expédition Scien- 
tifique en Mésopotamie” (9 vols., č. 
1857-64). This received the prize, then awarded for 
the second time, of 20,000 francs offered for the work 
or discovery best fit- 
ted to honor or bene- 
fit France, The year 
of his return he was 
naturalized as a 
French citizen for his 
services. 

In 1855 Oppert was 
sent to England by 
the minister of public 
instruction to exam- 
ine the Assyrian col- 
lections in the British 
Museum. On his re- 
turn to France in the 
following year he re- 
ceived the cross of 
the Legion of Honor, 
of which he became 
an officerin 1885. In 
1857 he was ap- 
pointed professor of 
Sanskrit and comparative philology in the school of 
languages attached to the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
In 1859 his “Grammaire Sanscrite” appeared (2d. 
ed., 20. 1864). "This was his last important book on 
an Indo-Iranian subject, although he has published 
a few oceasional papers, such as the “ Dissertation 
sur l' Honover, le Verbe Créateur de Zoroastre ” (ib. 
1862) and “Sur la Formation de Alphabet Perse” 
(in “Journal Asiatique," Tth series, vol. iii, 2%. 
1874). Here, too, belongs his attempt to recon- 
struct the Persian calendar of the Achsemenian 
period in his paper, “Der Kalender der Alten 
Perser” (in “Z. D. M. G.” vol. lii., Leipsic, 1898). 

In 1869. Oppert was appointed instructor in As- 
syriology at the Collége de France, and in 1874 he 

. became professor of Assyrian phi- 
Contribu- lology and archeology at the same in- 
tions to As- stitution, In 1857 appeared his first 
syriology. contribution to this field of learning, 
the “Etudes Assyriennes,” followed 

three years later by the “ Eléments de la Grammaire 
Assyrienne ” (2d ced., Paris, 1868). His labors were 
by no means confined to Indo-Iranian and Semitics. 
During his journey to the East he found some in- 
scriptions which he declared were written in a lan- 
guage that had hitherto been unknown. This 
tongue, which he supposed to belong to the Ural- 
Altaic group, he called first * Casdo-Scythian" and 
later “Sumerian.” Ife advanced his theory in his 
“Ecriture Anarienne? (db. 1855), and asserted also 
that the entire system of cuneiform writing was 
Sumerian in origin. His views are summed up in 
his “Etudes Sumériennes” (zb. 1876). In 1856 he 
published a “Chronologie des Assyriens et des 
Babyloniens,” and in 1865 issued at Versailles his 
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«Tistoire des Empires de Chaldée et d’Assyrie,” 
extending from the settlement of the Semites in 
Mesopotamia, about 2000 n.c., to the Seleucid pe- 
riod, about 150 B.C. 

In Assyriology Oppert devoted himself during 
this period to historical, juristic, and mythological 
inseriptions. Although he published many articles 
on these texts, his only books are the “ Fastes de 
sargon, Roi d'Assyrie " (2 vols., 2b. 1863), “ Les In- 
scriptions de Dour-Sarkayan ” (20. 1870), and “ Do- 
cuments Juridiques de l'Assyrie et de la Chaldée " 
(i). 1877), the last prepared in collaboration with 
Joachim Menant. Not only was Oppert the first to 
study these texts, but he led the way in tbe inter- 
pretation of the Babylonian contract-tablets, and 
was also the pioneer in the investigation of the as- 
tronomical and astrological inscriptions. He like- 
wise discussed Assyrian measures in his “ Etalon des 
Mésures Assyriennes” (25. 1875). 

Oppert’s Biblical studies consist in the main of 
brief papers (all published in Paris), such as the 
“Commentaire Historique et Philo- 
logique du Livre d'Esther" (1864), 
“Le Livre de Judith? (1865), “La 
Chronologie Biblique Fixée par les 
Eclipses des Inscriptions Cunéiformes ” (1869), “ Sa- 
lomon et Ses Successeurs ” (1877), and * La Chrono- 
logie de la Genèse ” (1877). 

In 1876 Oppert turned his attention to the lan- 
guage now usually called * New Susian," and which 
he termed * Median." The result of his study wasem- 
bodied in his work entitled *Le Peupleet la Langue 
des Médes " (1879). 

The influence of Oppert on Semitic scholarship 
has been profound. His services have not been 
unrecognized. On March 18, 1881, he was made a 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions et des 
Belles-Lettres, succeeding the Egyptologist Mari- 
ette; in 1890 he became vice-president; and in the 
following year he was elected president. 

Oppert's writings are very numerous, comprising, 
up to the end of 1902, 427 titles. They are for the 
most part comparatively brief articles in various 
learned periodicals, mainly French, but occasionally 
German and English. In cooperation with Ledrain 
he founded in 1881 and edited the * Revue d'Assyri- 
ologie," and on the foundation of the * Zeitschrift 
für Assyriologie " by Bezold, in 1886, he became one 
of its contributing editors. 

Oppert has always taken great interest in Jewish 
affairs, and throughout his residence in France has 
been associated with students of Jewish history, 
literature, and archeology. He has been an active 
collaborator on the “Revue des Etudes Juives"; 
he was a charter member of the administrative 
board of the Société des Etudes Juives, and is now 
(1904) its president. Since 1876 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Alliance Isra- 
Clite Universelle, and he is at present one of its vice- 
presidents, besides being a member of the Central 
Consistory of the Jews of France. 


Biblical 
Studies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Muss-Arnolt, The Works of Jules Oppert, in 
Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitrüge zur Assyriologie, ii. 523-556, 
Leipsic, 1894, where a portrait of Oppert and a bibliography of 
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Optimism and Pessimism 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM : Philosoph- 
ical and theological systems according to which this 
world and human life are considered as essentially 
good or essentially evil. Plato, Cicero, Thomas 
Aquinas, Nicolaus Cusanus, and especially Leib- 
nitz, Wolf, and Mendelssohn, are among the expo- 
nents of optimism, while Buddhism may be said to 
be the religion of pessimism and Schopenhauer's 
system its philosophical exposition. 

Judaism must be said to be fundamentally opti- 
mistic. Gen.i. proclaims that all that God made was 
good, very good. Man alone of all creatures is not 
so described. He is endowed with the freedom to 
choose evil or good. Hence the evils of life are not 
inherent in the nature of things, but are consequent 
upon man's conduct. "This is the theory worked 
out in Gen. ii. These two basic concepts—the es- 
sential goodness of Creation and man's moral liberty, 
in which is involved his freedom to sin and thus to 
bring upon himself both physical and moral suffer- 
ing as the wage of sin—recur, though in various 
forms, in the successive developments of Jewish 
thought. According to this theory happiness and 
goodness must be coincident. This simple faith was 
rudely shaken by abundant observation of both 
publie and private experiences to the contrary (Hab. 
i. 38-4; Isa. xlix. 4; Jer. xii. 1-8; Mal. ii. 17, iii. 13- 
15; Ps. xliv. and Ixxiii.; comp. Ber. 7a) The Mes- 
sianic hope, however, or the ultimate manifestation 
of the all-harmonizing retributive power of God, 
was urged as the solution of the perplexity (Ps. 
xxxvii. 10-99, xcii. 18-16; Isa. ii. 2-4, xi. 9; Mal. 
ii. 18, iv. 1-8). It is characteristic of these Biblical 
attempts at a theodicy that no reference is made to 
retribution or recompense in the hereafter (but see 
Ibn Ezra on Ps. Ixxiii.). 

The Book of Job is devoted to an exposition 
of the problem. The poem positively rejects the 
equation between suffering and sin, but has no ex- 
planation to offer for the often unhappy lot of the 
righteous. Moreover, the vanity of human Hfe finds 
frequent enunciation (Job vii. 1-9, xiv. 1-2), a 
thought which is also a favorite theme of the Psalms 

(xii. 10, Ixxxix. 45 et seg., xc. 9-10). 


Job and This idea is dominant in Ecclesiastes 
Eccle- —a work of post-exilic origin, and it 
siastes. is by no means clearly established that 


its author points to divine retribu- 
tion in the hereafter as the solution of the problem 
(comp. iii. 17, xii. 7). Yet, even in Ecclesiastes 
optimism is not silent; the world is good even if 
life is vain (iii. 11; comp. Shab. 30b). 

During and after the Exile the idea of immortality 
led to à modification of the relations between opti- 
mism and pessimism. In Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), for 
example, a practical pessimism is joined to the funda- 
mentally optimistic assurance that ultimately har- 
mony will result. Moral evil is not caused by God, 
butis involved in man's freedom (x. 21-22, xv. 14 
et seq.). Physical evil is purposed by God for the 
undoing of the wicked (i. 5, xi, 14, xxxix. 33-36). 
Yet God's work is good (xxxix. 33 et seg.). 

Optimism is the fundamental note in Philo's 
theology. God's goodness is more original than His 
power. Evil originates in matter, which, he de- 
clares, is not created by God. See PHrLo. 


Optimism and Pessimism 
Oral Law 


The question of life’s worth and the inherent 
ralue of the world as it confronted post-Biblical 
Judaism under the stress of persecution and suffer- 
ing had not merely a speculative interest. The con- 
trast between the other-worldliness of the. nascent 
Church and that of the Synagogue is significant for 
the latter's optimism. Of discussions on the prob- 
lem of life’s value only those between the schools of 
Hillel and Shammai have been reported (Er. 13b). 
The conclusion is given that, abstractly, it would 
have been better for man not to have been born; but 
as he has life he should strive after moral perfection. 
In the darkest days of national or in- 


In the dividual affliction the Jews sought: 
Talmud. and found solace in the study of the 


Law, which they made the one abiding 
aim and interest of life. Nahum of Gimzo's motto, 
“Gam zu le-tobah," is characteristic of the irrepressi- 
ble optimism of the Jewish world-conception (Ta‘an. 
21a). That the future will bring about a compen- 
sating readjustment of present ills is the conviction 
of such books as the Apocalypse of Baruk (comp. 
ch. xiv.) and the Fourth Book of Ezra (iii., iv. 9 e£ 
seq., and especially vi. 6, vii. 1 et seq., 15-16), while 
the Book of Tobitargues that evil, in truth, is unreal 
and always turns out to be good for the righteous. 

h. Akiba's contention that whatever God does is 
done for good (Ber. 60b) may be said to be the sum- 
ming up of what was Israel's belief in his timo. 
Suffering is disciplinary (Sifre, Deut. 32; Ber. 5b); 
“Man must bless God for evil as well as for good ” 
(Ber. 54a, 60b) R. Meir advances the same doc- 
trine (Ber. 60b, “tob me'od"? = *ha-mawet"; Gen. 
R. ix.). This position may be said to be that of 
the medieval Synagogue. The Messianic hope and 
the belief that divine judgment will bring about 
justice *in the world to be," giving to its doc- 
trine the character of transcendental optimism, 
though practical pessimism in view of life's decep- 
tiveness (Eccl. R. ii.; Ber. 61b; et al.), is never al- 
together absent. 

Among the Jewish philosophers this optimism re- 
appears as the theme of argumentation and demon- 
stration. Saadia argues that evil is negative as far 
as God is concerned; it arises from man's liberty 
(* Emunot we-De‘ot,” ii). This life is incomplete 
(b. x.). Hence evil is a mighty lever to influence 
man to strive after the completer, purer life (25. vi., 
ix.) Suffering may be the consequence of sin, but 

it may also be disciplinary (b. v.). 
Among the The seeming prosperity of the wicked 


Medieval is not an argument against God's jus- 
Phi- tice or His goodness. On the contrary, 


God is long-su:fering, and even re- 
wards the wicked for any good deeds 
he may have done. Szcadia’s theodicy culminates 
in the doctrine of future retribution. 

Joseph ben Jacob ibn Zaddik inclines toward 
pessimism. He denies teleological intentions to be 
determinant of Creation. Evil is caused by God, 
though Creation is an emanation from God's good- 
ness. Dutevil is disciplinary. Still, he who takes 
cognizance of this world must hate and despise it 
and strive for that (other) world which is of eternal 
duration. For good is something exceptional in 
this world; this world is only endurable as prelim- 


losophers. 
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inary to another and a better (see his * ‘Olam Katan,” 


passim). 


Judah ha-Levi, in his “ Cuzari," states very clearly 
the difficulties of the optimistic view (comp. jii., S 
11, for instance), but he takes refuge in the direct 
statement of revelation that God's doings are per- 
fect. Human mental limitations are at the botton: 
of the assumed imperfections in God's work (v., & 
20). The fulfilment of God's Law is Israel's des- 
tiny. In this, life'S contrasts will be adjusted. 
This life, if well lived, prepares for the higher 
world. 

Abraham ibn Daud proceeds from the position 
that evil can not originate in God (* Emunah Ra- 
mah,” Introduction). God is not, like man, a com- 
posite being. Asa composite being man is able to 
do both good and evil, but good issues from reason 
and evil from desire or passion. The simplicity of 
God precludes His being the source of two antithet- 
ical forces; He can produce only the good. Evil in 
the world is due to matter, which is antipodal to 
God. Butas matter is largely the negative princi- 
ple, so in evil inheres for the most part no positive 
quality. Negations are; they are not produced. 
Hence God, the Creator, has no share in the being of 
evil. Moreover, the proportion of evil to good in 
Creation is so small as scarcely to be worth noticin p 
and even as such, evil proves to be but good in dis- 
guise (see * Emunah Ramah,” passim). | 

Maimonides also contends that from God only the 
perfect can emanate. Evil is caused by matter, and 
as such it is privative, not positive. Evil is found 
only in sublunar things and is always accidental. 

Man'ssoul is free from evil. How far 


Views of this ascription of evil to matter serves 
Mai- to establish a theodicy depends upon 
monides. the view taken of matter. If it, too, 


is ultimately the work of the Creator 
(and this is Maimonides' opinion), evil still is the 
creation of God. Another difficulty is apparent. 
Metaphysically evil may be nonentity, a privative 
negation; but physically itis fraught with suffer- 
ing. Even so, according to Maimonides, evil is an 
infinitesimal quantity compared with the preponder- 
ating good in the world (“ Moreh,” iii. 12); and, be- 
sides, moral evil, rooted in the freedom of man, is 
the parent of most of the physical ills, but it is 
bound to diminish in measure as the active reason is 
put in control; and this ever-enlarging dominion of 
reason is preordained in the nature of things. The 
deeper the wisdom of men becomes, the less ardent 
will be their (foolish) desires; and wisdom is as in- 
herent in man as the power to seein the eye. With 
the wider and fuller spread of truth, hatred and dis- 
cord will vanish from among men (čb. iii. 11). Man 
is only a small part of the universe, not its main and 
only end. Even if it were proved that in human 
life evil and suffering exceed the good, this would 
not demonstrate the essential evilness of Creation. 
Most ills to which man is heir are either beneficial 
to his race or are directly traceable to his own con- 
duct, and therefore are accidental and avoidable. 

In Crescas’ system evil is not regarded as some- 
thing negative. It is apprehended as real. but still 
relative, that is, assomething which, from the higher 
point of view, is seen to be good. Later Jewish 
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thinkers have added but little to the elucidation of 
the problem. In modern theological literature the 
question has not been extensively discussed. Sam- 
nel Hrnscu (“ Catechismus," p. 100) contends that, 
in reality, evil has only the power to deceive and 
destroy itself, while the physical or moral suffering 
entailed by evil on the doer or on others is to be re- 
garded as probationary and disciplinary. Man’s 
relation to things decides their characterization as 
“evil” or “good.” For the righteous even pain is a 
blessing. 

Judaism, therefore, never advised passive resigna- 
tion, or the abandonment of and withdrawal from 
the world. It rejects the theory that the root of 
life is evil, or that man and life and the world are 
corrupt as a consequence of original sin. Its opti- 
mism is apparent in its faith in the slow but certain 
uplifting of mankind, in the ultimate triumph of 
justice over injustice, and in the certain coming ofa 
Messianic age. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dr. H. Goitein, Der Optimismus und Pessi- 
mixmus, Berlin, 1890 ; A. Guttmacher, Optimism and Pessi- 
mism, Baltimore, 1902. 


J. E. G. H. 
OR TORAH. See PERIODICALS. 


ORABUENA (3D bip) : Spanish family; tlour- 
ished in Navarre in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Many of its members were rabbis or 
tax-lessces. Another family, very likely related, 
has the similar name of Buenahora. 

Judah Orabuena: Son of D. Juze Orabuena. 
His father appointed him his successor in the rab- 
binate in 1408. Like his father, he stood high in 
the favor of the king. He was the frequent com- 
panion of Charles JIL, from whom he received 200 
“libras” yearly. Nothing furtheris known of him. 

Judah b. Samuel Orabuena: Rabbi in Tudela 
in 1848 (with Yom-Tob ben Jonah Abbas). Judah 
b. Samuel and Vitas Denjamin, in the name of the 
aljama, assumed, in Jan., 1850, the responsibility 
of raising the sum due for taxes from 1346 to 1849. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah ben Asher, Zilron Yehudah, Re- 
sponsa, No. 81; Jacobs, Sources, No. 1420. 


Juze (Joseph) Orabuena: Chief rabbi of Na- 
varre and physician and adviser to the king; born 
in Tudela toward the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He studied Talmud, and was practising med- 
icine in Estella in 1885. Two years later the king 
recognized the value of his services by conferring 
upon him the title of * Maestre J. O. Fisico” and 
settling upon him a yearly salary and a pension of 
530 *libras," which amount in 18929 was raised to 
150 “libras” for life. Asa visible token of appre- 
ciation for his services the king gave him, in 1401, 
several houses in the Jewry of Monreal, together 
with the courtyard belonging thereto. He supplied 
the queen and the infanta with rabbit-skins im- 
ported from Castile and Germany and bought mules 
for the king. In conjunction with Judas Levi he 
farmed the taxes for several years; and when Judas, 
after his death, was denounced as a heretic, Ora- 
buena brought Hasdai Crescas, rabbi in Saragossa, 
and Maestre Astruc, rabbi in Tudela, to Pamplona, 
at the expense of the king (1401). to exonerate 
him. At Orabuena’s request the king exempted the 
Jews of Tudela from their overdue taxes in order 
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that they might repair their synagogue. Orabuena 
accompanied the king in 1408 to France; he was 
still in the service of the king as physician in 1413. 
In the latter year the king presented 50 “libras” to 
Orabuena’s daughter Sorbellida (wife of the receiver- 
general Abraham Euxep, or Euxæp, in Estella). 
Other members of this family were: Isaac (Acah) 
Orabuena (president of the community of Tudela 
in 1967); another Isaac Orabuena (tax-farmer in 
Tudela; stilllivingin 1450); Abraham Orabuena ; 
Moses Orabuena ; R. Solomon Orabuena (pro- 
vided the court with pine-trees from Castile). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 15138-1601; Kayserling, 
oe der Juden iw Spartien, i. 88, 94; Gratz, Gesch. viii. 
D. M. K. 
ORAH HAYYIM. See Cano, JOSEPH. 


ORAL LAW (np 5ysr mmn): Term used to 
denote the laws and statutes which, in addition to 
the Pentateuch, God gave to Moses. According to 
the rabbinical interpretation of Ex. xxxiv. 27, the 
words *5 by indicate that besides the written law 
—23ana2a3w mn—God gave orally to Moses other laws 
and maxims, as well as verbal explanations of the 
written law, enjoining him not to record these teach- 
ings, but to deliver them to the people by word of 
mouth (Git. 60b; Yer. Meg. iv. 74a; comp. also IV 
Ezra [II Esdras] xiv.). The expression “Torah 
shebe-‘al peh” denotes, therefore, “the law indicated 
in the word ‘ ‘al peh,’ " and hence only the law which 
was given to Moses orally. But even disregarding 
that Talmudic interpretation, the expression is 
equivalent to the Torah, which was given orally 
(15 by), not in writing. Compare n5 oy emp (Sotah 
vii. 7), used of a recitation of the Biblica! text by 
rote. In a wider sense, however, “Torah shebe-‘al 
peh” includes all the interpretations and conclusions 
which the scribes deduced from the written Torah, 
as well as the regulations instituted by them (comp. 
Yoma 28a, b and Rashi ad loc.). and therefore com- 
prises the entire traditional teaching contained in 
the Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the halakic midrashim, 
since these were taught only orally and were not 
committed to writing. In]laterhaggadie statements, 
however, the complete body of rabbinical doctrine 
is said to have been revealed to Moses 
on Sinai; so that R. Joshua b. Levi. 
declared (Yer. Peal ii. 17a) that all the 
rabbinical teachings, even those which the scholars 
found and promulgated later, were given to Moses 
on the mountain (comp. also Ber. 8a). 

These passages, on the other hand, are by no 
means intended to be taken literally, or to be sup- 
posed to imply that God imparted to Moses the en- 
tire rabbinical teachings as they were developed in 
the course of time; since the forty days which Moses 
spent on Sinai would not have been sufficient, and 
the Midrash itself says (Ex. R. xli.) that the full ex- 
tent of the rabbinical teachings was revealed to 
Moses in outline by giving him the rules according 
to which they might be developed. In conformity 
with this statement, the substance of these teachings 
either was deduced from the written law by means 
of exegetical interpretations and logical conclusions 
—being therefore contained by implication in the 
written law and so given to Moses—or it consisted 


Meaning. 


Oral Law 


of statutes which the Rabbis promulgated according 
to their own judgment, as they were justified in 
doing according to the traditional interpretation of 
Deut. xvii. 10-11 (comp. Sifre, Deut. 158-154 [ed. 
Friedmann, pp. 104b-105a]), since Moses had thus 
provided for such contingencies. 

The earliest name for the oral teachings was 
“mizwat zekenim” (Suk. 46a). In the New Testa- 
ment it is called zapaóóoe vov zpecBuTépwy, and by 
Josephus and Philo rapáðociç áypaoc T&v carépov dia- 
óoyj. After the destruction of the Temple the term 
MisuNAH, the devrépoc:; of the Church Fathers, 
was employed instead; the phrase * Torah shebe-'al 
peh” (see Sifre 112c [ed. Weiss]; Sifre, Deut. 
xxxvii. 10, 145a [ed. Friedmann]) is found already 
in the time of the Tannaim, and is also ascribed to 
Shammaiand Hillel (Shab. 31a), the words * shebe-‘al 

peh” in this passage being a later ad- 
Terminol- dition made to explain the expression 
ogy. “shete torot" (two laws). Shammai 
and Hillel were the first to speak of the 
written and the oral law as equally authoritative (20. ). 
This is illustrated by the episode between Hille] and 
the Bene BATHYRA (Yer. Pes. vi. 388), who would 
not at first admit Hillel’s arguments that it was per- 
mitted to desecrate the Sabbath by the Passover 
sacrifice, although they submitted as soon as he said: 
“Kak shama‘ti” (= “It has been transmitted to 
me”), This story, as well as the phrase “im 
kabbalah nekabbel ” (= “if itis a tradition, we must 
accept it”), which occurs frequently in the halakic 
midrashim, shows that even though no explicit refer- 
ence to such law outside of and in addition to the 
Pentateuch is found anywhere in the prophetic or 
the hagiographic books of the Old Testament, the 
belief in the existence of an oral law was widely 
accepted, and was not rejected by any scholar. 
This belief is also mentioned in Sifre, Deut. 4 (ed. 
Friedmann, 66b), and by R. Akiba in Men. 29b, 
while, according to the generally accepted explana- 
tion, the Mishnah Abot i. 1 indicates the successive 
traditioners of the oral law. 

The existence of an oral law was deduced, further- 
more, from the character of the written law as well 
as of the other books of the Old Testament. Many 
of the Mosaic laws are worded very brietly, and 
are almost unintelligible without certain presupposi- 
tions which were assumed to be generally held; and 
some of the laws even contradict each other, e.g., 

Ex. xiii. 6 and Deut. xvi. 8 (comp. 

Necessary Mek., Bo, 17 [ed. Weiss, p. 25a]). If 
Supple- the written Torah is regarded as a 
ment. complete code, it must be assumed 
that on certain points of some of the 

laws the people received instruction supplementing 
the Pentateuch itself, so that the written law might 
be put into a brief form. Thus Judah ha-Nasi 
infers (Hul. 28a) from the sentence “Thou shalt 
slaughter” (“we-zabahta”; Deut. xii. 21), in which 
is no reference to any description of the ritual con- 
nected with slaughtering, that God taught Moses 
orally the place and method of theact. This proof of 
Judah ha-Nasi’s of the existence of an oral tradition 
regarding the ritual of slaughtering was generally 
but erroneously interpreted as though he had in- 
ferred from “ka-asher ziwitika ” (= “as I have com- 
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manded thee”), the words following “ we-zabahta," 
that God verbally instructed Moses how to slaugh- 
ter. 'This proof was, therefore, attacked on the 
ground that the words "as I have 
Judah ha- commanded thee? refer to 2b. xii. 15. 
Nasi and Judah ha-Nasi actually drew his in- 
Oral ference, however, merely from the 
Tradition. words “we-zabahta,” since the term 
“slaughter” implies a certain ritual in 
the performance; andas this was not given to Moses 
in writing it must have been given to him by word 
of mouth., The following examples of Mosaic laws 
are held to require some explanation or supplement 
not given in the written law, and consequently to 
presuppose the existence of an oral law to furnish 
the explanation or supplement in question. 

The law given in Ex. xvili. 2 says that a Hebrew 
slave acquired by any person shall serve for six 
years; but it does not state why and how such a 
slave may be acquired. The law furthermore pro- 
vides that if such a slave has served for six years, 
his wife, if he has one, shall go free with him; but 
it does not state that the wife of the slave accom- 
panies him to his master's house, nor does it define 
her relation to the master. The law in Deut. xxiv. 
1 et seq. says that if a man dismisses his wife with a 
bill of divorce (“sefer keritut”), and she marries 
again but is dismissed with a bill of divorce by her 
second husband also, the first husband may not re- 
marry her. The fact thata woman may be divorced 
by such a bill has not, however, been mentioned, 
nor is it stated how she is divorced by means of the 
“sefer keritut,” or what this document should con- 
tain, although it must have had a certain form and 
wording, though possibly not that of the later 
* get." These examples, to which many more might 
be added, are held to imply that in addition to and 
side by side with the written law there were other 
laws and statutes which served to define and sup- 
plement it, and that, assuming these to be known, 
the written law did not go into details. It appcars 
from the other books of the Old Testament also 
that certain traditional laws were considered to have 
been given by God, although they are not mentioned 
in the Pentateuch. Jeremiah says to the people 
(Jer. xvii. 21-22): “Bear no burden on the Sabbath 

day, nor bring it in by the gates of 

Biblical Jerusalem; neither carry forth a bur- 
Examples. den out of your houses on the Sabbath 

day, neither do ye any work, but hal- 
low ye the Sabbath day, as I commanded your 
fathers.” In the Pentateuch, on the other hand, 
there is only the interdiction against work in general 
(Ex. xx. 9-11); nor is it stated any where in the Torah 
that no burdens shall be carried on the Sabbath, 
while Jeremiah says that the bearing of burdens, as 
well as all other work, was forbidden to the fathers. 
It is clear, furthermore, from Amos viii. 5, that no 
business was done on the Sabbath, and in Neh. x. 
80-32 this prohibition, like the interdiction against 
intermarrying with the heathen, is designated asa 
commandment of God, although only the latter is 
found in the Pentateuch (Deut. vii, 8), while there 
is no reference to the former. Since the interdic- 
tions against carrying burdens and doing business 
on the Sabbath were regarded as divine laws, al- 
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though not mentioned in the Pentateuch, it is in- 
ferred that there was also a second code. 

The existence of an orallaw dating from the 
Mosaic time implies, of course, the belief that the 
Pentateuch, in the form in which it now exists, was 
entirely the work of Moses, to whom it was revealed 
bv God. That an oral law has existed since the 
Mosaic time can be denied only from the point of view 
of modern Biblical criticism (for the views of Reform 
Judaism on the Oral Law see REFORM). Objections, 
on the other hand, which are brought against the as- 
sumption of the existence of the oral law by those 
who believe in revelation and who recognize the di- 
vine origin of the written law, or " Torah shebi- 
ketab," lack support. The chief argument against 
the oral law is based on Deut. iv. 2: “ Ye shall not 

add to the word which I command 

Objections you, neither shall ye diminish aught 
to Its from it, that ye may keep the com- 
Existence. mandments of the Lord your God 
which I command you.” Those who 

deny the existence of the oral law refer the phrase 
“the commandments which I command you” to the 
written law only, which is, therefore, designated by 
this passage as a complete code needing no amplifi- 
cation and admitting no diminution, whence the 
conclusion is deduced that there was no oral law in 
ancient times, since the written law precluded its 
existence. On the other hand it is held that the 
phrase “the commandments which I command you " 
does not necessarily exclude oral Jaws and statutes, 

Moreover, the interdiction against adding to the 
Jaw was directed only against individuals, not 
against the Sanhedrin or the judges, who were ex- 
pressly empowered (Deut. xvii. 9-11) to expound 
and interpret the laws and to make new statutes; 
for the Sanhedrin or any other court would formu- 
late their decisions ouly after examining the tradi- 
tions preserved among the people and in conformity 
with certain logical and hermeneutic rules deduced 
from Scripture. Nor are the other arguments 
against the existence of the oral law valid in view 
of the fact that a denial of it necessarily leads to 


a denial of the divine origin of the written law; 


since the latter must appear defective in - great 
part unless supplemented by the former—a view 
which is incompatible with the assumption of its 
divine origin. The arguments in favor of the 
Mosaic origin of the oral law, however, merely 
prove that certain traditions and verbal regulations 
were current among the people or their elders 
and scribes from the time of Moses, although the 
identity of the traditions and statutes derived from 
Moses on Sinai, and which are scattered through 
the Mishnah and the halakic midrashim (Yer. Peah 
ii. 17a), is unknown, and there is no reliable account 
or trustworthy criterion to separate and distinguish 
the Mosaic requirements from the great mass of the 
oral law in the wider sense. While it is true that 
the Mishnah and the Talmud contain 

Sinaitic many sentences called "halakot le- 
Commands. Mosheh mi Sinai" (— *oral laws re- 
vealed to Moses on Sinai"), some of 

which may really be based on Mosaic tradition, yet 
there is no proof of the accuracy of this terminol- 
ogy. The phrase “halakah le-Mosheh mi Sinai” 
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must not be taken literally, since many of the hala- 
kot thus designated are admittedly later rabbinical 
statutes. The expression merely indicates, as Asher 
b. Jehiel explains in “ Hilkot Mikwa’ot,” 1, that the 
halakot in question are as clear and as generally rec- 
ognized as if they were derived from Moses on Sinai 
(comp. Jair Hayyim Bacharach in his responsa 
* Haw wot Yair,” No. 192), while, according to R. 
Samucl (Tem. 16a), many of the halakot which Moses 
had taught orally were forgotten, and were never 
transmitted to later generations. In like manner 
the observances designated in the Talmud as * tak- 
kanot” derived from Moses can not be definitely 
ascribed to him, and many of them are stated 
by the casuists to be rabbinical regulations. The 
phrase “ Mosheh tikken” (= “ Moses established ”) 
does not mean that Moses instituted or introduced the 
usage in question, and then transmitted it to the 
people by word of mouth, but that, as the * Pene 
Mosheh” to Yer. Ket. i. 5, 25a explains, some allu- 
sions are found in the Pentateuch concerning certain 
regulations which may, on the strength of these 
allusions, be ascribed to Moses (comp. M. Bloch, 

* Die Institutionen des Judentums," i. 1-53). 
The substance of the “Torah shebe-‘al peh” in 
the wider sense, as found in the Mishnah, in the 
Tosefta, and in the halakic midrashim, 


Contents may be divided into the following 
of Oral eight groups: 
Law. (1) Explanations of certain statutes 


of the written law, which are not alto- 
gether intelligible without them, and which statutes 
therefore presuppose an oral interpretation. Such 
explanations admit of being connected in some arti- 
ficial way with Scripture. 

(2) Ancient halakot which have no connection 
whatever with Scripture and can not be connected 
with it, thus deriving their authority only from the 
tradition which ascribes them to Moses on Sinai. 
In the case of these two groups it is impossible to 
ascertain which elucidations and rules were really 
given to Moses on Sinai, and which were added 
later. The criterion of Maimonides, that all inter- 
pretations and statutes which never evoked diver- 
gent opinions are Sinaitic in origin, is correct only 
in a negative sense. Those explanations and regu- 
lations which have been interpreted in various ways 
are certainly not Sinaitic; but, on the other hand, 
many interpretations and statutes which are ac- 
cepted unanimously and generally are equally non- 
Sinaitic in origin, since they are rabbinical institu- 
tions and laws which have never been explained 
divergently (comp. Zebi Hirsch Chajes, “ Mebo ha- 
Talmud,” pp. 10b e£ seg.). 

(3) Halakot found in the prophetic books. Some 
of these originated at the time of the Prophets; but 
others are much older, and are, perhaps, even Sina- 
itic, having been transmitted orally, and committed 
to writing by the Prophets (comp. Sanh. 22b). 
They are called also “Dibre Kabbalah” (Words of 
Tradition). 

(4) Interpretations and regulations defining many 
written laws, as well as new halakot, which the 
first scribes, beginning with the time of Ezra, for- 
mulated. They are called also “Dibre Soferim" 
(Words of the Soferim). 
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(5) Interpretations and regulations covering the 
written law, as well as new halakot, which the Tan- 
naim deduced from Scripture by means of herme- 
neutic rules or by logical conclusions. There are 
differences of opinion among the scholars in regard 
to most of these explanations and definitions; but 
they are of equal weight with the written law, and 
are called also * Debar Torah” (Regulation of the 
Torah). 

(6) Customs and observances (* takkanot ") which 
were introduced at various times by different schol- 
ars. They are ascribed partly to Moses, partly to 
Joshua, but chiefly to the members of the Great 
Synagogue or the Soferim, and are called also 
“ Dibre Soferim.” 

(7) Statutes and décisions (* gezerot ”) decreed by 
the Sanhedrin or court, and generally accepted, thus 
becoming laws which could be abrogated only by 
another court superior to the first one in numbers 
and scholarship. 

(8) Statutes and regulations for which the schol- 
ars had no tradition or allusion in Scripture, but 
which they accepted as standards after deriving 
them from the customs and laws of the country in 
which they were living. These are called “ Hilkot 
Medinah” (Statutes of the Country). The regula- 
tions, observances, and statutes included in the 
last three groups were not considered equal in valid- 
itv to the written law, but were regarded merely as 
rabbinical regulations (* de- rabbanan "n 

The entire oral law in the wider sense, namely, 
the entire material of the Mishnah, the Tosefta, and 
the halakic midrashim, was preserved only orally, 
and was not reduced to writing until the beginning 

of the third century C. E., because there 


Objection was a prejudice against recording 
to halakot. The origin of this objection 
Writing. is unknown. There has never been 


any formal interdiction against record- 
ing halakot, nor are there any references to any date 


of such a prohibition or to any person who issued 
one. Even the two Talmudic passages which al- 


lude to the eustom of not recording halakot do not 
mention a formal interdiction. One of these pas- 
sages, the comment of Judah b. Nahmani, “ What 
has been said orally thou mayest not say in writing, 
and vice versa" (Git. 60b and parallel passages), is 
merely a haggadic explanation of the prevailing 
custom. If this interpretation had been taken lit- 
erally, the Prophets would not have been allowed 
to commit their prophecies to writing (comp. Weiss, 
“Dor,” i. 92 et seg.). The second passage, which is 
by R. Johanan and reads as follows: “He who re- 
cords halakot is like him who burns the Torah; and 
whosoever studies these written collections has no 
reward? (Tem. 14b), is merely a reproof directed 
against those who make such compilations for pub- 
lic use. As the MisuNaAn had been committed to 
writing by the time of R. Johanan (199-279), there 
could be no question of a prohibition against re- 
cording halakot, 

It may be proved also that halakot were committed 
to writing even before the time of Judah ha-Nasi. In 
addition to * Megillat Ta'anit," which is mentioned 
in ‘Er. 62b and elsewhere, and * Megillat Yuhasin,” 
which is mentioned by Den ‘Azzai (Yeb. 49b), Jo- 


hanan b. Nuri, a contemporary of R. Akiba, men- 
tions a * Megillat Sammanim," which was a list of 
the spices used for the incense and had been given 
to him by an old man (Yer. Shek. v. 49a). R. Meir 
and R. Nathan, wishing to embarrass R. Simon b. 
Gamaliel, wrote halakic questions and answers on 
slips of paper which they threw into the academy 
(Hor. 13b). It is evident, therefore, that it was 
merely customary notto commit halakot to writing, 
this usage, which was not a formal prohibition, pos- 
sibly being derived from Eccl. xii. 12. Various 
other explanations have been given for the origin of 
this prejudice, the earliest one being thatin Tan., Ki 
Tissa (ed. Buber, pp. 58b-59a), which is implied in 
IV Ezra xiv. According to this passage, the 
Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the halakie midrashim 
were not committed to writing originally, in 
order that they might remain the peculiar prop- 
erty of Israel; for had they been recorded, other 
nations would have appropriated them as they ap- 
propriated the written Torah (through translations), 
and Israel would in that case have been like the 
Gentiles (comp. Yer. Peah ii. 17a). 

According to more recent explanations (Krochmal, 
“Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman " ; Weiss, 7/.c.), the scribes 
were unwilling to record their elucidations and reg- 
ulations because they depended largely on the inter- 
pretation and approval of the court (bet din); but 
if they had been committed to writing, they would 
have become fixed and definite laws without such 
interpretation. See SrNArrIO COMMANDMENTS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Introduction to his commentary 

on the Mishnah ; Nachman Kroehmal, Morek Nebuke ha- 

Zeman, ch. xiii., Lemberg, 1854; Zebi Hirsch Chajes, Meho 

ha-Talmud, pp. 1-14, tb. 1845; Malachi Cohn, Yad Mataki, 

28a-29a, 47b-48b; I. B. Lewinsohn, Zerubbabel, mbi 

Bs . 93 et seq.; part iii., pp. 74-79, Warsaw, 1875; idem, Bet 

Yehudeah, i. 83-87, 117-134, ib. 1878: Isaac Reggio, Behinat 

ha-Kabbalan, pp. 21-34, 106 et E David Nieto, Kuzari 

Sheni, or Matteh Dan, ib. 1884; Z. Frankel, Hodegetican 

Mischnam, Leipsic, 1859; S. Klein, Mi-Pene Koshet, Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main, 1961; J. Brüll, Einleitung in die Misehna, 

i. 8-11, ii. 1-13, ib. 1876-85 ; M. Bloch, Die Institutionen des 


Judentums, Sha‘ are Torat ha- Takkanot. Introduction, and 
part i., pp. 1- 53, Vienna, 1879; M. Brück, Rabbinische Cerc- 


morialyebr-ciwche da. Thre Btstehung und Geschichtlighen 


Entwickelung, Breslau, 1837; D. Hoffmann, Die Erste 
Mischna, pp. 5-12, Berlin, 1882; I. H. Weiss, Dor, i. 1-93, Vi- 
enna, 1876 ; Gotthard Deutsch, The Theor y of Oral Tradi- 
tion, Cincinnati, 1896 ; Manuel Joël, Blicke in die Religions- 
geschichte ZU Anfang des Zweiten Christlichen Jahrhun- 
deris, i. 59-64, Breslau, 1880; J. S. Bloch, Einblicke in die 
Gesch. der Entstehung der Talmudischen Literatur, Vien- 
na, 1884; Abraham b. Josiah, Emunah Omen, pp. 5 ct Seq. 
Eupatoria, 1546. 

E. C. d. Z. L. 


ORALES. Sec BADGE. 


ORAN (Arabic and Hebrew, Wahran): Capital 
of the department which forms the western part of 
the French colony of Algeria; situated at the head 
of a bay onthe Mediterranean. Thereare no records 
concerning the date of settlement of Jews there, but 
since the city was a center of commerce in the tenth 
century it may be supposed that Jews had been at- 
tracted to it earlier. Like all the Jews of Maure- 
tania, those of Oran suffered many vicissitudes of 
fortune during the dominion of the Arabs; fairly 
treated by the dynasties of the Aghlabites and Al- 
moravides, they were cruelly persecuted by 
fanatical Almohades, so much so that many emi- 
erated to the East, while many others embraced 
Islam. In 1509 Oran fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, who seem to have allowed the Jews to 
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remain, if not in the city itself, at least in the im- 
mediate neighborhood; in 1679, however, the Jews 
were banished from the province. 

In 1792 the Spaniards were finally dispossessed, 
and Bey Mohammed al-Kabir invited the Jews of 
Tlemcen, Mostaganem, Mascara, and Nedroma to 
settle in Oran. On condition of the payment of cer- 
tain taxes and of building within fixed limits he 
conceded to them a piece of land between which 
is now the Cháteau-Neuf and Fort Saint-André. 
This concession, which was not committed to wri- 
ting until 1801, was made to Ald Jacob, Jonah ben 
David, and Amram. The community was soon aug- 
mented by the arrival of new settlers from Morocco, 
Gibraltar, and Algiers, who gave a new impulse to 
the export of corn and cattle, the chief articles of 
the trade carried on by the Jews of Oran, They 
had correspondents at Malaga, Carthagena, Almeria, 
and Gibraltar, and, owing to their foreign connec- 
tions, some of them were employed by the bey as 
commercial and diplomatic agents. The soul of the 
new community was Mordecai Darmon, the author 
of the homiletic work “ Ma'amar Mordekai ” (Leg- 
horn, 1787), who had enjoyed the bey’s contidence 
before the conquest of Oran. 

The year 1805 was an unfortunate one for the 
community. A rebellious Marabout, who had mal- 
treated the Jews of Mascara, threatened the city, 
and numerous families sought refuge at Algiers. 
The Napoleonic wars, too, affected the community 
of Oran, which was divided between the adversaries 
and friends of France. Among the latter was a 
Jewess named Jaminah, who, being a favorite of 
Bey Mohammed, caused him fto' restore to France 
a brig which had been seized by the English 
and which happened to be in 1810 in the Bay of 
Oran. In 1818 Jaminah and her sons Joseph (com- 
tador to the bey) and Saadia were burned alive by 
the dey of Algiers for participation in the rebellion 
of Mohammed against the central government. 


In common with all Algerian communities, that 
of Oran was governed by a ^mukaddam," who was 


assisted by a council (“tobe ha-‘ir”). Since the 
French conquest of Algeria the system of consis- 
tories has been introduced, and Oran has become the 
scat of a consistory having at its head a grand rabbi 
and à president. The successive consistorial rabbis 
were: L. Cahen, Charleville, Isaac Bloch, and Moses 
Netter, Oran has its own ritual (Mahzor Wahran; 
sce Mairzor). The total population of Oran is 
14,910, of whom about 16,000 are Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. L. Fey, Histoire @Oran Avant, Pendant 
et Apres la Domination Espagnole. p. 229, Oran, 1858: Elie 
de la Primandaie, Le Commerce et la Navigation de U_Al- 
yerte Avant la Conquête, p. 71; Isaac Bloch, in R. E. J. xiii. 


Set seq.: Jacques Cohen, Les Tsraélites de ÜAlgérie ct le 
Di eret Crémieux, p. 32, Paris, 1900. 


gS, I. BR. 


ORANGE: Chief town of the department of 
Vaucluse, France; until 1702 capital of the small 
independent principality of the same name. The 
carliest documents relating tothe settlement of Jews 
in Orange date from the fourteenth century. Ac- 
cused of usury and dissolute conduct, they were 
penalized by heavy laws, were forbidden to bear 
Witness against Christians without the prince’s man- 
date, and were excluded from office, besides being 


heavily taxed and compelled to furnish six men for 
the town guard (“ Archives Municipales d’Orange,” 
A Ai., and BB, fols. 81, 82). In 1477 they were 
excluded from the wheat traffic. Despite a demand 
for their expulsion (73. B D, 7, fol. 68), the Jews 

were favored by the prince, to whom they paid 
an annual tax of 300 crowns (ib. G G, fol. 50). After 
reiterated demands on the part of the municipality 
for their expulsion the prince offered to consent if 
the city would take upon itself the Jew tax. "This 
was at first refused; but on the influx of persecuted 
Jews from other countries the municipality con- 
sented to pay 300 crowns a year. Thereupon the 
Jews were banished (April 20, 1505) by the regent 
Philibert of Luxemburg, at the instigation of the 
bishop. They, however, received two months’ 
grace, and those who accepted baptism were per- 
mitted to remain (75.). Economic crises rapidly 
followed; and from 1550 to 1556 negotiations for 
the return of the Jews were carried on, but without 
result (2d. B B 19, fol. 981; 14, fols. 86, 88; 15, fols. 
104 et seq.). 

The lamentable condition into which the country 
had fallen compelled the municipality in 1069 to 
authorize the return of a limited number of Jews (2d. 
17, fol. 50); and it was decided to obtain permission 
for the construction and occupation of 200 Jewish 
houses (čb. 17, fol. 60). In June, 1687, the Jews 
were again expelled. Some, whoappear to have es- 
caped expulsion, were driven out in 1708; but in 
1720 three families which still remained were pro- 
tected against the demands of the council by the 
Comte de Médavy. In revenge the council ordered 
these Jews to wear yellow hats *under penalty of 
having their beards shaved " (75. fol. 38). 

There are now (1904) about twenty Jewish families 
in Oránge, in a total population of 9,980. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 18. 


D. J. Ba. 
ORDEAL: À form of judicial trial wherein su- 


pernatural aid was invoked in place of evidence; an 
appeal to the immediate judgment of God. The 
ordeal (Anglo-Saxon, * ordel " = * judgment") was 
widely disseminated among the Aryan peoples. Jt 
still lourishes among the Indians, and it continues 
to live also in the superstitious imaginations of the 
peoples of Europe. During the Middle Ages it was 
sanctioned by both church and state; indeed, special 
liturgical formularies were drawn up for its applica- 
tion. In those dark centuries thisabsurd ceremony, 
variously termed trial by the cross, the communion, 
fire, water, etc., took the form of actual orgics (Pa- 
tetta, * Le Ordalie,” 1890; Rocca, “ I Giudizi di Dio,” 
1904; Herzog - Hauck, * Real-Eneye.” vii. 83-35; 
Meyer, “Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters,” p. 230, 
and elsewhere; Wuttke, “Deutsche Aberglaube,” 
Index). The “judicium Dei” was encountered not 
only among the Aryans, but also among other peo- 
ples (see Tylor, “Primitive Culture,” Index; an 
example from New York is givenin the German ed. 
i. 99); and traces of itare to be found in the history 
of ancient Israel and o£ its descendants, the Jewish 


people. 


Some maintain that an ordeal is referred to in 
Ex. xxii. 8, 10. More correct would it be to regard 
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the curse which makes a thief confess (Judges xvii. 
2: comp. Lev. v. 1) as some form of ordeal, as or- 
deals generally were employed for the discovery of 
thieves (comp. sieve and shears oracle in Tylor, 
l.c. German ed., i. 127; praying in the words of Ps. 
xvi. and cix. to this end in Meyer, le. ; Wuttke, l.e. 
€ 807). However, the real characteristics of the or- 
deal are manifest only in the method practised in the 
case of the woman suspected of adultery, described 
in Num. v. 11-31 (see Jew. Ewcxc. i. 217b, 8.2. 
ADULTERY). This form of ordeal wasactually prac- 
tised (Ber. 68a and parallels). The chiefs of the 
Sanhedrin administered the bitter water to female 
proselytes and liberated female slaves also (‘Eduy- 
v. 6 and parallels); a separate place in the Temple, 
the doorway of the gate of Nicanor, was designated 
for the trial (Sotah i. 5); and it was held in public 
(ib. 8). The characteristics of the ordeal are mani- 
fested in its twofold nature: (1) it was efficacious 
only when the husband was innocent, acting simul- 
taneously upon the adulterer and the guilty woman 
(ib. ix. 9 and Gemara 47b); and (2) it was applied in 
doubtful cases only, hence purely as evidence, and 
solely at the request of the husband (7d. iii. 6, iv. 2). 
It was suspended by Johanan ben Zakkai (60—70), be- 
cause adulterers became too numerous and it hence 
lost its ordeal character (ïb. ix. 4). 

The Talmud knows of no other ordeal that was prac- 
tised officially. Some traces of ordeals, however, are 
tobe found. The conqueror of the Temple observed 
bubbling blood; and he intended to stop it by the 
slaughter of human beings. It was, however, the 
blood of the murdered prophet Zechariah, and it 
would not be stopped—obviously because the mur- 
derers were not among the slaughtered ones (Yer. 
Ta‘an, 69a, below, and parallels; comp. Wuttke, 
Lc, S$ 989, 741). Judah ben Tabbai committed a 
judicial murder through lack of knowledge of the 
Law. Thereupon a plaintive voice was heard from 
the grave of the murdered man (comp. Gen. iv. 10), 
which the people took to be the voice of the victim. 
The lamentation ceased after the death of Judah 
(Mak. 5b, below, and parallels; Wuttke, Ze. § 19). 
A man killed his brother; the mother thereupon 
took a goblet, filled it with his blood, and put it 
aside. Every day she saw the blood bubble until, 
one day, it became still. She then knew that the 
other son had also been siain (Gen. R. ii, 25; Pesik. 
R. 94 [ed. Friedmann, p. 124b). 

In the Middle Ages the Jews believed that the 
wound of the slain would begin to bleed when 
the murderer approached his victim (“Sefer Hasi- 
dim,” & 1149). Manasseh ben Israel endeavors to 
prove this from the property of the soul (“ Nishmat 
Hayyim,” iii. 8). The wound of the slain would 
bleed when one approached it with a knife to which 
clung remnants of food (Gtidemann, * Gesch." i. 200, 
note 8) However, the Jews did not make use of 
this ordeal in judicial proceedings. Trial by water 

„they looked upon as idolatry. Waters utilized for 
such an ordeal, for this very reason must not be 
used for the purpose of bathing (“Sefer Hasidim,” 
& 439). 

The present writer is not aware of the survival 
of any remnants of the ordeal in the popular belief 
of the Jews of to-day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, iii. 219b, 825b ; Herzog- 
Hauck, Real-Eneyce. vii. 88-35 and the list of the older and of 
the legal literature there given; Winer, D. R. ad ed., i. 300; 
Güdemann, Gesch, i., Vienna, 1880; Manasseh ben Israel, 
Nishmat Hayyim, especially iii. 3, Amsterdam, 1651; C. 
Meyer, Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters und der Nüchstfol- 
genden Jahrhunderte, Basel, 1884; Patetta, Le Ordalie, 1890 
(the main work on the subject) ; V. Rocca, I Giudizi di Dio, 
Leghorn, 1904 (on the ordeal in Indian laws); A. Wuttke, 
Der Deutsche Volksabergiaune der Gegenwart, 8d ed., $8 13, 
289, 307 et passim, Berlin, 1900 
E. C. L. B. 


ORDINANCE. See TAKKANAH. 


ORDINATION: Appointment and solemn pub- 
lic dedication to the office of judge and teacher of the 
Law and to all the functions associated therewith. 
The custom of ordination is a very ancient one; 
Joshua was ordained by Moses, who thereby indi- 
cated him as his successor (Num. xxvii. 22-22). 
The ceremony was as follows: Moses placed Joshua 
before the priest Eleazar and the congregation and 
laid his hands upon him while giving him instruc- 
tions. A portion of Moses' spirit was transferred to 
Joshua through Moses’ hands (comp. 2d. verse 20, 
and Deut. xxxiv. 9). Moses ordained also tho sev- 
enty elders who assisted him in governing the peo- 
ple (Num. xi 16-17, 24-25). It is not expressly 
stated that the elders were ordained by laying on 
of hands: it is merely said that some of Moses’ spirit 
was imparted to the elders. This transference of 
the spirit, however, could take place only by laying 
on of hands, as appears from the passage Deut. 
xxxiv. 9. Maimonides says that Moses ordained the 
elders in the same way as he ordained Joshua 
(* Yad," Sanhedrin, iv. 1). 

The laying on of hands is mentioned nowhere else 
in the books of the Old Testament. According to 
tradition the elders ordained by Moses ordained their 
successors, who in turn ordained others, so that there 
existed an unbroken series of ordainers and ordained 
from Moses down to the time of the second Temple 
(“ Yad,” (.c.). 

During the time of the second Temple the custom 
of ordination grew into a regular institution. The 
various members of the Sanhedrin were dedicated to 

their office by ordination. This cerc- 

In the mony was considered an especially 
Sanhedrin. importantone in the latter part of the 

rule of Alexander Jannæus, when it 
became desirable to prevent Sadducees from becom- 
ing members of the Sanhedrin. At that time only 
those were admitted to membership in the Sanke- 
drin who had been dedicated by ordination. Per- 
sons so ordained bore the title of “zaken” (elder; 
Sanh. 14a), like the seventy “elders” of Moses (Num. 
xi. 16). Three rows of scholars always sat before 
the Sanhedrin, and whenever it became necessary to 
choose a new member a scholar from the first row 
was chosenand ordained. Ordination was necessary 
not only to membership in the Great Sanhedrin, 
but also to membership in the smaller sanhedrins 
and in any regular college of judges empowered to 
decide legal cases. It was decreed at the time of 
Judah ha-Nasi that any religio-legal decision, in- 
cluding decisions relating to the ceremonial law, 
could be handed down only by those properly au- 
thorized (Sanh. 5b). 

The manner of ordination and the person perform- 
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ing the ceremony varied at different times. Origi- 
nally it was customary for each teacher to ordain his 
own pupils (Yer. Sanh. 19a). The re- 

Mode of lation between Moses and Joshua was 
Ordination. regarded as the prototype of this re- 

lation between teacherand pupil. As 
Joshua was ordained by the hands of Moses resting 
upon him, so, probably, every pupil was ordained 
by the hands of his own teacher. The ceremony of 
ordination derives its name, “semikah,” from the 
custora of the laying on of hands (Tosef., Sanh. i. 1; 
Ket. 112a). The manner of ordination was subse- 
quently changed, and instead of the laying on of 
hands the custom was introduced of dedicating the 
candidate by pronouncing his name. This change 
seems to be connected with another change, when 
only the patriarch was empowered to perform the 
ceremony. Yer. Sanh. 19a says that the original 
custom for every teacher to ordain his own pupil 
was abolished, it being decided, as a mark of honor 
to the patriarchal house, that any ordination per- 
formed by the college without the consent of the 
patriarch was invalid, while the patriarch received 

the privilege of performing the cere- 

Confined mony without the consent of the col- 

to the lege. This occurred after the Bar 

Patriarch. Kokba war, when affairs in Palestine 

were in general reorganized, and on 

the cessation of the Hadrianic persecution, during 

which ordination was strictly forbidden (Ab. Zarah 
8b; Sanh. 18b-14a). 

Simeon b. Gamaliel was the first to receive the 
privilege of ordaining as an honorary function 
(comp. Grütz, * Gesch." 8d ed., iv. 453). When the 
ceremony of ordination became an official preroga- 
tive of the Patriarch, the custom of laying on of 
hands, which had à meaning only where the teacher 
ordained a pupil, as Moses had ordained Joshua, lost 
its signification and was abolished. Another cause 
may have contributed to the abolition of the custom: 
the dedication of disciples as independent officiants 
by means of the laying on of hands, and the trans- 
ference of the office of teacher by this ceremony 
had been adopted-by Christianity ; the Apostles laid 
their hands, while praying, upon the seven dis- 
ciples elected by the congregation of Jerusalem 
(Acts vi. 6; comp. 2b. xiii. 8). As an act dedicating 
the candidate as a teacher of the Law and recipient 
of the divine grace the ceremony is mentioned three 
times in the two Epistles to Timothy (I. v. 22, II. i. 
6). The custom, therefore, had become a Christian 
institution by the middle of the second century, and 
this fact may have induced the Palestinian Jews to 
abandonit. Atthe same time the name was changed, 
theterm “minnuy ” (institution, appointment) being 
substituted for “semikah,” or “semikuta,” which 
had been derived from the practise of laying on of 
hands, 


The term “minnuy ” (from the Hebrew verb 135;^ 


Aramaic, 939) really means any kind of installation 
into an office (comp. Dan. i. 11; I Chron. ix. 29), and 
so the Temple servants were called 
“memunnim,” while in the vernacular 
of the Palestinian schools * minnuy " 
was used especially to designate the ordination of 
scholars, But in Babylonia the old term continued 
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to be used, *semikuta " here designating the same 
ceremony as the Palestinian minnuy (Yer. Sanh. 
19a). Subsequently another reform was introduced 
into the ceremony of ordination; the patriarch's 
right of ordaining was restricted in that the cer- 
emony performed by him was valid only if performed 
in agreement with a collegiate decision of the court 
(4b.). According to Gritz (l.e. iv. 230, 453), this re- 
form was introduced under Judah JI., that patriarch 
being thus restricted in consequence of his abuse of 
the privilegein ordaining unworthy candidates. But 
according to Rashi (B. M. 85b, bottom), it was Judah - 
I. who was deprived of the privilege of ordaining 
without the consent of the college, and who was for 
this reason unable to-ordain Mar Samuel. A list of 
the persons ordained was kept in a book in the pa- 
triarchal house, in which their names were succes- 
sively entered (Bacher, “ Zur Gesch. der Ordination,” 
in “ Monatsschrift,” xxxviii. 125 et seg.; comp. Ket. 
112a). 

The ceremony of ordination was as follows: The 
candidate wore a special garment on the day of or- 

dination (Lev. R. ii. 4; Pesik. 17a; 
The comp. Sachs, “ Beitrige zur Sprach- 
Ceremony. und Alterthumskunde,” i. 87). He 
was ordained simply by being ad- 
dressed by the title “ Rabbi,” receiving at the same 
time permission to decide religious questions of any 
kind and to act as judge (Sanh. 18b; “ Yad,” @.¢. iv. 
2). Then the scholars present praised in rhyth- 
mic sentences the person ordained. The following 
sentence was pronounced at the ordination of R. 
Zera: * Not rouged, not painted, and not bedecked, 
but yet full of grace"; at the ordinations of Ammi 
and Assi: *Ordain for us men like these, not fool- 
ish, stupid, and uneducated men” (Ket. 17a; Sanh. 
14a). After the ceremony the candidate delivered a 
public discourse on some subject, as appears from 
Sanh: Tb. 

There were different degrees in ordination: the 
highest degree entitled the person ordained to in- 
spect the firstlings to determine whether any blem- 
ish rendered them ritually unfit for sacrifice (“ Yad,” 
l.c. iv. 8; Sanh. 5a). The next degree entitled the 
rabbi to decide religious questions and to judge in 
criminal cases, but not to inspect the firstlings. The 
next degree entitled the rabbi to decide religious 
questions and to judge in civil cases, while the 
lowest degree entitled the rabbi to decide religious 
questions only (“ Yad,” U.c.). The privileges of or- 

dination might also be limited to a 
Degrees of certain time (“ Yad,” le. iv. 9; Sanh. 
Ordination. 5b) An absent candidate could be 

ordained in writing (“ Yad,” Jc. iv. 6); 
but both the candidate and the rabbi ordaining him 
had to be in Palestine, since the ceremony could 
take place only in the Holy Land (Sanh. 14a; 
“Yad,” Lc). The ordination, performed in the 
Holy Land, privileged the recipient to exercise his 
functions as rabbi outside as well as within that 
country (75.) The practise of ordaining ceased in 
Palestine when the Judean academies were closed. 
According to Nahmanides (in his notes to Maimon- 
ides, *Sefer ha-Mizwot," No. 153), the ceremony of 
ordination was abolished prior to the determination 
of the Jewish calendar by Hillel II. (861 c.E.), who 
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was induced thereby to undertake that work. For 

after it had been abolished there would soon have 

been no college entitled to determine the calendar, 
and hence later generations would have been with- 
out an authoritative mode of reckoning. 

In 1538 the ceremony of ordination was for a short 
time restored in Palestine by Jacob Berab. He 
justified his action by the statement of Maimonides 
(l.e. iv. 11) that if the wise men of Palestine agree to 
ordain one of their number they are entitled to do 
so, and that the person so ordained is privileged to 
ordain others. As Safed was at that time the largest 
community in Palestine, the Talmudists there were 
in a position to reintroduce the Sanhedrinic dignity. 

Twenty-five ofliciating and non-offici- 

Attempt to ating rabbis convened at the instance 

Revive of Berab, whom they ordained as chief 
Ordination. rabbi. In a discourse Berab estab- 

lished the legality of this step upon 

Talmudic principles and refuted all possible objec- 

tions toit. Thereupon various Palestinian Talmudists 

in the other communities gave their consent to the 
innovation. Berab then undertook to restore the 

Sanhedrin, ordaining four other rabbis and Tal- 

mudists, including Joseph Caro and Moses di Trani. 

But as Berab had neglected to obtain the consent of 

the rabbinical college of Jerusalem, the latter felt 

slighted. When the college, at that time under the 
presidency of Levi b. Jacob ibn Habib, was re- 
quested to recognize Jacob Berab as a legally or- 
dained member of the Sanhedrin, it protested, and 

Levi b. Jacob ibn Habib wrote an entire treatise to 

prove the illegality of the innovation (* Kontres ha- 

Semikah"). A bitter controversy arose between 

Levi and Berab, and after the latter’s death, in 1541, 

the renewed institution of ordination was again abol- 

ished. See Beran, JAcon; HABIB, Levi BEN JACOB 

IBN; HATTARAT HORA’ ANH. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Zur Gesch. der Ordination, in Mo- 
natsschrift, xxxviii. 122-127 ; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 59, 62, 
100, 197, 220 et seg., 153; ix. 291-298; Low, Gesammelte 
Schriften, v. 257, and Index. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

OREGON : Oneof the Northwestern States of the 
United States of America; admitted into the Union 
in 1859. 

The first Jewish settlers—in the main immigrants 
from various parts of southern Germany—came to 
Oregon from New York and other eastern states by 
way of Panama and California, in the early part of 
the fifth decade of the nineteenth century. "They 
settled principally in Portland, and soon their num- 
ber had increased to such an extent as to lead to 
the organization of Congregation Beth Israel (May 
2, 1858), the founders being Leopold Mayer, M. 
Mansfield, B. Simon, Abraham Frank, Jacob Mayer, 
H. F. Bloch, Samuel Levy, D. Simon, L. Cahn, S. 

M. Lyon, L. Cohn, Simon Blumauer, 

First Con- and J. Micholup. Thetitleof priority 

gregation. properly rests with the Mt. Sinai Cem- 

etery Association, which, as its name 
implies, was organized in order to make possible the 
performance of Jewish burial-rites and interments 
in a Jewish cemetery, the cemetery being taken over 
by Congregation Beth Israel. The first Hebrew 
benevolent association was founded less than one 
year thereafter (April 24, 1859) by the men who had 
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established the congregation, and was reorganized 
July 6, 1862. The first ladies’ Hebrew benevolent 
society was founded May 2, 1874, and has ever 
since faithfully supplemented the work of the men's 
society. 

Soon after the admission of the territory of Ore- 
gon into the Union the Jews began to take a promi- 
nent part in municipal and state politics. Solomon 
Hirsch was a member of the lower and upper 
branches of the state. legislature, president of the 
state senate, and United States minister to Turkey 
(1889-92) by appointment of President Harrison, 
Joseph Simon was member of the state senate for 
twenty years and its presiding officer during half 
that time. He was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1898, his term expiring in 1908. Oregon is 
one of the two states in the Union that have been 
honored by the appointment of one of their Jewish 
citizens as minister of the United States to a forcign 
country, and, at the same time, one of the few states 
in the Union that have been represented in the 
United States Senate by à Jew. Among those who 
kave held public office or have in other ways helped 
to build up the common wealth of Oregon are; D. 
Solis-Cohen, Philip Wasserman, member of the 
state legislature and mayor of Portland, Bernard 
Goldsmith, mayor of Portland, Louis Fleischner, 
state treasurer, Edward ITirsch, state senator, state 
treasurer, and postmaster of Salem, Benjamin Sell- 
ing, state senator, S. Sichel, state senator, S. H. 
Friendly, mayor of Eugene and regent of the state 
university, R. Alexander, mayor of Pendleton, I. 
Bergman, mayor of Astoria, Henry Blackman, state 
senator and United States internal revenue collector, 
Hyman Abraham, collector of the port of Portland, 
McKinley Mitchell, member of the state legislature, 
and Jacob Mayer, grand master of masons of the state. 

For a number of years Congregation Beth Israel 
in Portland remained the only congregation in the 
state, Its first synagogue was erected Aug., 1861, 
at Fifth and Oak streets. Its present house of wor- 
ship was erected in 1889, during the ministration of 
J. Bloch and the presidency of Simon Blumauer, 
who has been president of the congregation during 
more than half of the forty-seven years of its exist- 
ence. It was reconstructed and freed from debt in 
1908. The ministers of the congregation have been 
S. M. Laski, H. Bien, H. Bories, Julius Eckman, 
Isaac Schwab, M. May, A. Rosenspitz, J. Bloch, 
David Levine, and the present incumbent, Dr. 
Stephen 8. Wise (since 1900). Congregation Ahawei 
Sholom was founded in 1866 by some of the mem- 
bers of Beth Israel, among the founders and earliest 
members being N. Goodman, H. Harris, H. Mitchell, 
E. Elkeles, G. Wood, H. Wolf, I. Franklin, I. 
Cohen, and M. Simon. The following have served 
as ministers: Julius Eckman, A. Raeger, M. Mellis, 
I. Kayser, Edelman, A. Danziger, R. Farber, and 
the present (1904) incumbent, R. Abrahamson, who 
has been rabbi of the congregation for more than 
twenty years. InSept., 1904, the congregation dedi- 
cated its new synagogue, erected at a cost of $25,000. 
Congregation Neveh Zedeck was founded by Rus- 
sian immigrants in May, 1889, among its ministers 
being E. Marcus and J. Blaustein. Congregation 
Talmud Torah was founded in July, 1895, and was 
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consolidated with Neveh Zedeck in 1901; ministers: 
M. Levine, N. Mosesohn, Mechvedovsky, and A. 
Abbey, the present incumbent. 

The Jews of Oregon havealways associated them- 
selves with Jewish movements of national and inter- 
national scope. The Independent Order of B’nai 
Brith has been represented in Oregon since April, 
1866, when Oregon Lodge was organized. Lodges 
of later formation were North Pacific (April, 1879), 
Portland (May, 1891), Sabato Morais (Oct., 1897). 
North Pacific and Sabato Morais were consolidated 


in 1904 under the name Theodor Herzl. 


Institu- Lodge. For a number of years Port- 
tions. land was the seat of an active branch 


of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
and long gave support to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. In recent years Portland has been fore- 
most among American Jewish communities in con- 
tributing to the Galveston Fund, Kishinef Fund 
(35,000), and “ National Tribute to the Children of 
Dr. Herzl.” The Zionist movement is represented 
by four Zionist societies: Portland Zionist Society, 
Portland Lovers of Zion, Junior Zion League, and 
Portland Junior Zionists. The Council of Jewish 
Women has an active sectionin Portland, which has 
heen instrumental in founding the Neighborhood 
Guild House, erected in 1904 ata cost of $10,000, 
with manual training, sewing, domestic science, 
and religious classes, and gymnasium. Among the 
other religious, educational, and charitable societies 
of the community may be mentioned the following: 
Ladies' Hebrew Sewing Society, Judith Montefiore 
Society, Sisters of Israel, Ladies! Jewish Endeavor 
Society, Young People's Culture Union of Temple 
Deth Israel, Beth Israel Altar Guild, Children's 
Guild of Personal Service, Jewish Boys' Endeavor 
society, Jewish Free Loan Society, Concordia Club, 
and the Young Men's Hebrew Association (now 
defunct); the last-mentioned society led in a nota- 
ble celebration of the centenary of the birth of Sir 
Moses Montefiore. | 
Outside of the Jewish community of Portland, 
the settlement of Jews in Oregon has been inconsid- 
erable. Of late years services have been held dur- 
ing the high holy daysat The Dalles, Astoria, Ore- 
gon City, and Baker City. The Jewish population 
of Oregon is about 6,000, a little more than 1 per 
cent of the total population of the state(1904). The 
"American Hebrew News" was published in Port- 
land from 1892 to 1901; and the “Jewish Tribune" 
was first issued in the same city in 1908. 
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OREN : A word formed by the addition of the Ger- 
man infinitive suffix to the Latin “ora” (= “pray ”), 
which was very familiar to every one in the Middle 
Ages, as it still is in Catholic countries, from its re- 
peated use in the frequent litanies of the Church. 
“Oren” is used by Jews of German descent not so 
much to signify “to pray ” as “to say one’s prayers”; 
that is, to recite a set form of devotions, whether 
with the congregation or in domestic DY iv acy. 
Among Jews resident in Slavonic lands, “oren” is 
replaced by “dawenen”; in England and America, 
more generally “daven.” This word has been sup- 
posed (by I. B. Lewisohn originally) to be a varied 
pronunciation of the Middle English *dawen ? in its 
lengthened form *dawenen," identical with the 
modern English “dawn,” and referring especially to 
the prayer of early morning. But much more prob- 
ably it is to be derived from the Arabic “da‘wah” = 
invocation, although this word is not used in Arabic 
for “prayer,” since “du‘a” (from the same root, 
“da‘a”) denotes prayer. Insome manner, however, 
perhaps through the Turkish, “da‘wah” became 
known to the Jews of eastern Europe in the sense 
of “prayer,” the verbs “da‘wenen,” “dawenen” be- 
ing formed from it. 

The woman who recites prayers aloud to compan- 


ions unable to read the square Hebrew or rabbinic 


characters, or unprovided with books, is, on the 
other hand, called a SAGERIN, from the German word 
"sagen" (== “to say "), because while all the men 
“said” their prayers in Hebrew, the women as a rule 
“said " them—especially the less frequent piyyutim 
and other passages reserved for festivals and the 
like—in “Tchines-Teutsch” or *Siddur-Teutsch ” 
(2.¢., * prayer-German”; see JUDZEO-GERMAN). 
Both “oren” and * dawenen" are sometimes spe- 
cifically used to connote the artistic and devotional 
elements in the musical intonation of the prayers 
(comp. JEw. Excyc. i. 76, s.v. 'Apnopamn, Mtsic or) 
according to the traditional Jewish manner (see 
HazzawuT); but this is only when one who pub- 
licly officiates as cantor is spoken of, and in the 
same sense an Officiant is termed a “ba'al tefl- 
lah” (lit. “master of prayer," d.e., “competent 
leader of the devotions”). When a private wor- 
shiper is alluded to, the terms are applied to the 
monotonous wailing chant in which the prayers 
were crooned in an undertone by congregants or 
private worshipers of a past generation in north- 
eastern Europe. The melody of this intonation was 
a form of the plaintive strain which prevails in the 
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brew verse, and which closely reproduces the mel- 
ancholy that is so noticeable in much of the folk- 
song of the Slavonic peoples. 

A. B.C: 

ORENSTEIN, ISRAEL: Russian novelist; 
born at Yampol, government of Podolia, 1831. At 
the age of twenty-one he went to Rumania, where 
he published (1870) his first novel in Hebrew—“ Bet 
Ya‘akob o Dim‘at ‘Ashukim.” He subsequently 
published the following novels in Judwo-German: 
* Arba'ah Abot Nezikin”; “Das Schlechte Kind”; 
“Bz ha-Da‘at”; * Hezyon Yisrael,” or * Hibbut ha- 
Keber”; “Die Geheimnisse der Jassyer Gemeinde” ; 
and “Die Genarrte Welt.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 6, Warsaw, 
1888. 


H. R. M. R. 
ORGAAN VAN NEDERLAND. See PERI- 
ODICALS. 


ORGAN: According to Jewish authorities, the 
organ was one of the instruments of music in the 
Temple. In the Authorized Version rendering of 
Ps. cl. 4 the terms “stringed instruments” and “ or- 
gans” used to translate the Hebrew “minnim ” and 
*'ugab" are supposed by commentators to be mis- 
placed, and it is held that “organs” is the proper 
translation of the first Hebrew word “minnim.” Ac- 
cordingly, Targum Jonathan translates * minnim" as 
“halilin” (pipes, tubes); and in the second intro- 
duction to Mendelssohn's translation of the Psalms, 
* minnim" is accepted as denoting the organ. In 
modern Hebrew, however, “‘ugab” is the equiva- 
lent of either “organ” or "piano." The Temple or- 
gan very likely was the “ magrefa ” mentioned in the 
Talmud as one of the instruments of the sanctuary. 
It is described by Samuel as consisting of ten pipes, 
each pipe having ten holes; a total of 100 notes was 
thusobtainable. An earlier baraita describes the size 
of the magrefa as an ell square with a board exten- 
sion, on which wereattached pipes capable of produ- 
cing 1,000 different tones; but this numberis thought 
to be an exaggeration ( Ar. 10b, 11a; see Rashiad toc, ). 
Apparently the extension was the keyboard, and the 
pipes acted as air-channels, as in the modern organ. 

Instrumental music in divine services ceased with 
the destruction of the Temple. Music was prohib- 

ited generally, in token of mourning 

Cessation for the destruction of Jerusalem, ex- 
of Instru- cept on festal occasions and especially 
mental  atthe marriage ceremony in order to 

Music. delight and make happy the bride- 

groom and bride. Itappears that the 
organ was employed in nuptial ceremonies which 
took place in the synagogue. The Turand Shulhan 
‘Aruk (Orah IHay yim, 338, 2) allow non-Jews to play 
musical instruments at weddings on the Sabbath 
of the week in which a wedding occurs, in honor 
of the bridegroom and bride. David b. Abi Zimra 
(RaDBaZ)in his responsa (i., No. 132) permits one 
to engage a non-Jew on Friday to play on Sabbath 
for a religious occasion. 

The modern organ in Reform synagogues as an 
accessory of worship was first introduced by Israel 
J^4consoN at Berlin in the new house of prayer 
which he opened for the Shabu‘ot festival, June 14, 
1815. It aroused great indignation and opposition 
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on the part of the rest of the community, a success- 
ful appeal being made to Emperor Frederick Will. 
iam III. to close the place, on the plea that the 
Reform schism was detrimental to the established 
rights of the Jewish Church, and was especially dis- 
turbing to the Jewish congregation of Berlin. The 
house was closed Dec. 6, 1815. The members of the 
Reform party succeeded in building and dedicating 
their first temple on Oct. 18, 1818, at Hamburg, 
where they set up a fine organ, but employed a non- 
Jewish organist. 

The rabbis immediately issued protests against 
the Reform movement in general and the use of the 
organ at the services in particular. Among those 
who attempted to prohibit the use of the, organ 
were the rabbinate of Hamburg, Mordecai Benet, 
rabbi of Nikolsburg, Abraham Tiktin, rabbi of 
Breslau, Moses Sofer, rabbi of Presburg, Akiba 
Eger, rabbi of Posen, and Rabbi Samuel of Amster- 
dam. "The objectors based their prohibition of the 
organ in the Synagogue on the following grounds: 
(1) playing on musical instruments is prohibited on 
Sabbaths and holy days (Maimonides, * Yad," Shab- 

bat, xxiii. 4; Orah Hayyim, 388, 339), 


Reasons and even to engagea non-Jew to play 
Given for for Jews on Sabbath is considered a 

Pro- “shebut” or disturbance of the Sab- 
hibition.  bathrest;(2) music, exceptat marriage 


ceremonies, is generally prohibited, in 
token of mourning for the destruction of Jerusalem; 
(8) Jewish divine services must not be made to imi- 
tate the customs of the Christian Church. 

Eliezer Liebermann justified the playing of the 
organ by a non-Jewish organist in divine services 
on the ground that the act was a religious one and 
could not, therefore, be shebut, and that this dis- 
posed of the objection based on the mourning for 
Jerusalem. As to aping Christian practise, Lieber- 
mann claimed that organ-playing had been the Jew- 
ish custom in the Temple prior to the Christian 
adoption of the organ, This latter view, however, 
is confined in Europe to the extreme wing of Re- 
form. Moderate Reform objects to the introduc- 
tion of the organ. Güdemann, for instance, charac- 
terized the use of that instrument in Jewish services 
asa “mésalliance.” In the large cities of Russia, 
Rumania, Galicia, and the whole of the Orient the 
rich congregations employ a male choir, but the 
mixed choir and the organ areexcluded. Theorgan 
is used in the Reform temples in western Europe 
and generally in America. 

Among the Reform congregations in the United 
States the organ was first introduced in 1840 in 
Temple Beth Elohim at Charleston, S. C., under 
Rabbi Gustav Posnanski, by a vote of 46 against 40 
of theolder members, who objected to the innovation 
and who in 1844 carried the matter into the courts. 

The decision was against the minority, 

In Amer- whoappealed thecase; and the higher 
ica. court affirmed the decision in 1846. Inu 

the opinion, written by Judge Butler, 

the court held that, being unable to decide the 
merits of this religious controversy, it must rely 
upon the judgment of the majority of the congre- 
gation (text of decision in Elzas collection, “The 
Jews of South Carolina,” article viii., “The Organ 
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inthe Synagogue”), The minority finally withdrew 
and organized a separate congregation. The fore- 
most Reform congregation of America, Emanu-El 
of New York, introduced the organ in its temple 
at 56 Chrystie street in that city in 1847. Opposi- 
iion to it was started by Isaac Leeser in the “ Occi- 
dent,” and in public sermons by the rabbis, particu- 
larly those of the Eastern States. Joshua Falk in 
his “Abne Yehoshua‘” (1860), the first rabbinical 
work in Hebrew published in America, bitterly at- 
iacked the employment of the organ in divine serv- 
ices, and quoted “Wo to them that are at ease in 

Zion .. . that chant to the sound of the viol and 

invent to themselves instruments of music, like 

David" (Amos vi. 1, 5). See CHOIR. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist. v. 569-571 ; Lévy, Orgue et Piou- 
tun, Paris, 1859; Portaleone, Shilte ha-Gibborim, xi. Man- 
tua, 1612; Bernfeld, 7Toledot ha-Reformazion, pp. 69-93, 
Cracow, 1890. In favor of the organ: M. H. Friedländer, Gesch. 
der Wichtigsten Ritualien, pp. 76-78, Brünn, 1871; Eliezer 
Liebermann, Or Wogah, i. 14-18, Dessau, 1818. Against it: 
tiüidemann, Jerusalem, die Opfer, und die Orgel (sermon), 
Vienna, 1871; Dibre ha-Berit, Amsterdam, 1819; Zeror ha- 
Hayyim, responsum i.. Amsterdam, 1820; Sutro, Mithamot 
Adonaa, i. 108, 109, Hanover, 1886: iii. 40, ib. 1868 ; Rabbino- 
witz, Ha-Mahanayim, pp. 215-221, 820, New York, 1888; 
Berliner, Die Orgel: Für und Wider, Berlin, 1904 
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ORHOT ZADDIKIM: Book on ethics written 
in Germany in the fifteenth century, entitled “Sefer 
ha-Middot? by the author, but called * Orhot Zad- 
dikim” by a later copyist. Under this title a Ju- 
d:vo-German translation, from which the last chapter 
and some other passages were omitted, was printed 
at Isny in 1542, although the Hebrew original did 
not appear until some years later (Prague, 1581). 
Subsequently, however, the book was frequently 
printed in both languages. The author of the work 
is unknown, although Güdemann (* Gesch." iii. 223) 
advances the very plausible hypothesis that he was 
Lipmann Mühlhausen. The “Orhot Zaddikim," 
which was designed to be a very popular code of 
ethics, contains the following maxims among 
Ctüers: 

"Itis evil pride to despise others, and to regard one's own 
opinion as the best, since such an attitude bars progress, while 
egotist increases bitterness toward others and decreases thine 
own capability of improvement" (ch. i.). 

" Be just and modest in association with others, and practise 
humility even toward the members of the household, toward the 
poor, and toward dependents. The more property thou hast, 
the greater should. be thy humility, and thy honor and benet- 
cence toward mankind ” (ch. ii.). 

" Be kind to thy non-Jewish slaves ; make not their burdens 
heavy, nor treat them scornfully with contemptuous words or 
blows "* (ch. viii). 

"Forget. not the good qualities thou lackest, and note thy 
faults; but forget the good that thou hast done, and the injuries 
thou hast received ° (ch. xx.). 

. " Abash not him who hath a bodily blemish, or in whose fam- 

ly there is some stain. If one hath done evil and repented, 

name not his deed in his presence, even in jest, nor refer to a 

quarrel which has been ended, lest the dead embers be re- 

kindled " (eh. xxi.). 

In ch. xxvii. the author bitterly attacks the pil- 
pul. reproves his countrymen who engage in this 
quibbling study of the Talmud, and reproaches 
those who neglect the study of the Bible and of all 
sciences, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. G. p. 129; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Serfa- 
rin, p. 51, No. 989; Güdemann, Gesch. iii. 228 et seq.; Winter 
and Wünsehe, Die Jiidisehke Lilteratur, iii. 639-641. 
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ORIA (DN, NNN): City of southern Italy, 
possessing one of the oldest Jewish communities in 
Europe. AWIMAAZ BEN PALTIEL in his Chronicle 
represents his ancestor Amittai I. as living in Oria 
as early as 850; Hananeel, Amittai's son, held a 
disputation with the Archbishop of Oria in 880; 
and Ahimaaz traces his family in the city down to 
about the year 1060. Oria was a home of Jewish 
scholarship: the study of philosophy and the Tal- 
mud was pursued there; the Jews studied Greek 
and Latin also, and were not averse to the profane 
sciences (medicine and natural science). Oria was 
the native city of the first Hebrew writer that Euro- 
pean Judaism produced — Shabbethai Donnolo (b. 
913). Ten scholars of the community, which could 
not have been a very large one, fell in the massacre 
that took place when the Arabs under Ja'far ibn 
‘Ubaid conquered Oria (July 4, 925). The Jews 
shared the fate of the Christian inhabitants, with 
whom they were probably on friendly terms; at least, 
Donnolo had friendly relations with the archbishop 
Nilus. 

The latest relic of the Jewish community is an 
epitaph, in Hebrew and Latin, of the year 1035; 
but Jews probably lived in Oria until toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahimaaz ben Paltiel, Chronicle, in Neubauer, 
M. J. C. ii. 111 et seq.; Ascoli, Iserizioni Inedite o Mal Note, 
ete., No. 38, Florence, 1881. 
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ORIENT, DER: German weekly, founded by 
Julius Fürst, and published in Leipsic from Jan. 4, 
1840, to June, 1851. Among its collaborators were 
Jost, Carmoly, Chajes, Letteris, Chwolson, Slo- 
nimsky, Frankel, Graetz, Jellinek, and Luzzatto. 
The periodical was divided into two parts, the first 
being devoted to the communal life of the Jews, and 
the second, a supplement entitled * Literaturblatt 
des Orients," to their history and literature. The 
first part was discontinued Jan: 4, 1851, on account 
of the passage of a new press law in Saxony. 
The editor promised, however, to continue publish- 
ing the literary supplement, which was suspended 
five months later, and to enlarge it, but he failed to 
doso. The general object of “Der Orient” was to 
promote the knowledge of the history of the Jews 
and to improve their condition by means of sweep- 
ing reforms. 

H. R. S. O. 


ORIGEN (ORIGENES, perhaps = “ Horus- 
born”; surnamed Adamantius): Christian theo- 
logian; born in Alexandria about 185; died in Tyre 
about 254. Trained in the study of the Bible by 
his father, and in philosophy by the Neoplatonist 
Ammonius Saccas, he carly devoted himself to the 
philosophical study of religion, and became an in- 
fluential Church teacher and the founder of a school. 
llis broad treatment of Christian doctrine exposed 
him to the charge of heresy ; and his writings gave 
rise to prolonged controversies. Of his numerous 
works a few only have survived. Of these the most 
important are: the commentaries on the Gospels of 
Matthew and John; the great theological treatise 
"De Principiis" (Hept 'Apyov); and the “Contra 
Celsum," a reply to the attack of the philosopher 
Celsus on Christianity (see CELSUS), 
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Origen’s allegorical and spiritualizing interpreta- 
tion of Scripture and conception of the Logos are 
Similar to those of Philo; but his precise relation to 

the latter can hardly be definitely determined. It 
js uncertain whether he drew directly from Philo’s 
writings or derived his hermeneutical method ani 
his Logos doctrine through his teacher 


His from the Alexandrian grammarians 
Exegesis. and philosophers. It is probable, 


however, that he, like his older con- 
temporary Clement, was influenced by the Philonic 
doctrine. His works abound in explanations of Old 
Testament and New Testament passages. Though 
he had public disputations with Jews, his personal 
relations with them appear to have been friendly. 
In a number of places he speaks of consulting 
learned Jews on the meaning of Old Testament 
words and passages (sce, for example, “De Princi- 
piis,” i. 3, 84). In the “Contra Celsum " he through- 
out defends the Jewish faith against the philoso- 
pher's attacks. 

Origen was, so far as is known, the first Christian 
scholar to undertake the study of Hebrew. It is not 
likely that he had a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage; though he in many places cites and explains 
Hebrew words, his Old Testament quotations are 
from the Septuagint, which he seems to have re- 
garded as not less authoritative than the Hebrew 
text. There is no indication that he was acquainted 
with the Midrash. His chief contribution to Dib- 
lical science was his attempt to establish the true 
textof the Septuagint, his object being to define the 
exegetical relations between Jews and Christians. 
To this great work—the foundation of the science 
of Biblical text-criticism—he devoted twenty-eight 
years, collecting materials from all parts of the 
Christian world. He arranged his texts in six col- 
umns: Hebrew in Hebrew characters; Hebrew in 

Greek characters; Aquila; Symma- 
His ‘‘Hex- chus; Septuagint; and Theodotion. 
apla.” Passages in the Septuagint not in the 
Hebrew he marked with an obelus (a 
horizontal line), Hebrew passages not in the Septua- 
gint with an asterisk, the defective Septuagint pas- 
sages being filled out, mostly from Theodotion. The 
resulting work, the * Hexapla,” was deposited in the 
library at Cæsarea (in Palestine), was never tran- 
scribed, and perished, probably in the seventh cen- 
tury. Omitting the first two columns, Origen edited 
also the four Greek versions in parallel columns 
(the * Tetrapla "), but this edition seems likewise to 
have perished. He added in some places two other 
Greek versions (the “Quinta” and the * Sexta"); 
and Jerome (on Hab. ii. 11) mentions a seventh, of 
which, however, nothing more is known. Excerpts 
from the * Hexapla" are preserved in the writings 
of various Christian authors, particularly in those of 
Jerome. These have been collected by Montfaucon 
(*Hexaplorum Origenis Que Supersunt," Paris, 
1713) and Field (* Origenis Hexaplorum Que Super- 
sunt,” Oxford, 1875). Field’s edition contains all 
the material accessible at his time for the elucida- 
tion of the * Hexapla"; and nothing of importance 
has since been brought to light. 

The Septuagint column of the “ Hexapla (with 

the critical marks and marginal notes) was tran- 


scribed by Eusebius and Pamphilus, and was widely 
circulated (Jerome, Preface to Chronicles). From it 
was made a Syriac version (the * Hexaplar Syriac”), 
which has preserved the critical marks, and is there- 
fore useful for the establishment of Origen's Greck 
text. The outcome of Origen's gigantic labors has 
been very different from what he intended. The 
carelessness of copyists, who often neglected the 
diacritical marks, has introduced foreign elements 
into his Septuagint text, the true form of which it 
is in many cases impossible or difficult to determine. 
Nevertheless the disjecta membra of his great work 
contain much of value furnishing no little material 
for fixing the Hebrew and Alexandrian Greek Old 
Testament texts of his time. A. new critical edition 
of his work is being brought out by a commission 
of the Berlin University (Berlin, 1899 et seq.). 

In all probability Origen was on terms of personal 
acquaintanceship with R. Hoshaiah, the head of the 
school of Cæsarea (see Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." 
i. 92), and he was also, as he himself says, ac- 
quainted with a patriarch 'IovAAoc, a misreading of 
the name of Judah II. (see Jew. ENcyc. vii. 333). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : On his life: Gregory Thaumaturgus, Panegy- 

ricus ad Origenem, in Migne, Patrologivw Cursus Compt, 

Series Greca ; Eusebius, Hist. Heel. book vi.; E. R. Rede- 

penning, Origenes, Bonn, 1841, 1546; F. Crombie, Life of 

Origen, in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Edinburgh, 

1872. On his theology: J. A. Dorner, in his History of the 

Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Eng. 


transl., ib. 1868. On the Hexapla: Field's edition. See also 
Origenes in Herzog-Plitt, Real-Encyc. T 


ORIGINAL SIN. See Sm. 


ORION (S55) : One of the constellations. The 
Septuagint translates “Kesil” in Isa. xiii. 10 and 
Job xxxviii. 81 by “Orion”; the Targum renders it. 
in these two passages and in Job ix. 9 by “Nefila ” 
(lit. “giant”), while the Peshitta in Amos v. 8, Job 
ix. 9 and xxxviii. 81 uses “Gabbara” (lit, * hero "), 
both of which names likewise denote “Orion.” 
There are therefore four references to this planet in 
the Bible. The Talmud likewise regards * Kesil” as 
denoting Orion (Ber. 58b), as does Jerome, who 
translates Amos v. 8 and Job ix. 9 according to Jew- 
ish tradition. This tradition was not uniform, how- 
ever, for Saadia Gaon (10th cent.) and Abu al-Walid 
(11th cent.; “Kitab al-Usul” and Hebr. transl., 
s.v.) interpret the word as “Canopus” (Arabic, " Su- 
hail"), while more recent exegetes (see Gesenius, 
“Th,” s.v., and Ideler, “Sternnamen,” p. 264, cited 
in Schiaparelli, *L'Astronomia nell’ Antico Testa- 
mento,” p. 77) have identified it with another con- 
stellation, At present, however, the opinion repre- 
sented by the oldest tradition is generally accepted 
(G. Hoffmann, in * Zeitschrift für die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft," ii. 107; Schiaparelli, Lc.) In 
Amos v. 8 and Job ix. 9 Orion is mentioned to- 
gether with the Pleiades and with two other constel- 
lations whose identification is still doubtful, and 
which are merely said to have been created by God; in 
Isaiah (xiii. 10) occur the words, “the stars of heaven 
and the Orions [A. V. *constellations"] thereof 
shall not give their light”; and in Job xxxviii. 91 
mythological conceptions seem to be contained in 
the verse, * Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” 

The Aramaic and Syriac names of Orion have 
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been connected with the ancient Oriental tradition 
that NiMROD, who is called in the Bible a hero and 
mighty hunter, was fettered by God for his obsti- 
nacy in building the tower of Babel, aud was set in 
the sky (Winer, ^ B. R.” ii. 157). It is possible that 
the ancient Hebrews saw in this constellation the 
livre of a man who was naturally regarded as ex- 
traordinarily tall and strong, exactly as the Greeks 
named it “Orion,” the Egyptians “Sahu,” and the 
ancient Hindus * Tricanka ” (Schiaparelli, @.c.). The 
Targum to Job xxxviii, 81 speaks of the “bands 
which lead Orion." The Babylonian scribe and 
physician Samuel (d. 257), who was celebrated also 
as anastronomer, said: “If a comet should pass over 
Orion the world would perish ” (Bab. Ber. 58b; Yer. 
Ber. 18c), and in the same passage of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud further declares that “if it were not 
for the heat of Orion, the world could not exist on 
account of the cold of the Pleiades; and if it were 
not for the cold of the Pleiades, the world could not 
exist on account of the heat of Orion." See JEW. 
Encyc, ii. 246a, 250b, s.v. ASTRONOMY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 80 et seq.: Hastings, © 


Diet. Bible, iii. 632; Kohut, Auch; Completum, iii. 812a, iv. 
“Ob: Grünbaum, Gesammelte Awufsütze zur Sprach- und 
Sayenkunde, pp. 65 et seq., Berlin, 1901 ; Schiaparelli, L’.As- 
tronomia nel? Antico Testamento, Milan, 1903. 

E, C. 

‘ORLAH (* Foreskin" [of the trees]): Name of 
a treatise in the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Yerushalmi, 
devoted to à consideration of the law, found in Lev. 
xix. 28-25, which ordains that the fruit of a newly 
planted tree shall be regarded as * *'orlah " (A, V. ^ un- 
cireumcised ”) for the first three years, and that therc- 
fore it may not be eaten. This treatise is the tenth 
in the mishnaic order Zera‘im, and is divided into 
three chapters, containing thirty-five paragraphs 
in all, 

Ch. i.: The conditions which exempt trees from 
or subject them to the law of ‘orlah (§§ 1-5); mix- 
ine of young shoots of 'orlah or * kil'ayim " with 
other young shoots (3 6); parts of the tree which are 
not considered fruit, such as leaves. blossoms, and 
sip, and which are tnerefore not forbidden, either 
as ‘orlah in the case of a young tree, or to the Naza- 
rite in the case of the vine; it is noted in passing, 
however, that in the case of a tree dedicated to idol- 
atry (the AsHERAH) the use of these parts in any 
way is likewise forbidden (3 7); the parts which are 
considered fruit in reference to 'orlah, but not in 
reference to “reba‘i” (the fourth year); so that, al- 
though these parts may not be eaten during the first 
three years, it is not obligatory to take them to 
Jerusalem in the fourth year ($ 8; comp. Lev. xix. 
~+); concerning the planting of ‘orlah shoots (§ 9). 

Ch. ii.: On the mixing of oblations (^ terumah ”), 
the priests’ share of the dough (*hallah "), firstlings 
Cbikkurim"), ‘orlah, and kil'ayim with things 
Which may ordinarily be eaten; the quantity of 
ordinary things which renders a mixture lawful in 
spite of the intermingling of unlawful things (S 1); 
unlawful things which nullify oneanother when two 
or more of them are mixed with lawful things, and 
those which are added together, so that a larger 
quantity of lawful things must be in the mixture 
if it is to be eaten ($$ 2-3); cases in which ordinary 
dough is leavened with leaven made of oblations, 


*orlah, or kil'ayim, or food is seasoned with spices 
made of the same ingredients (S3 4-15); other 
mixtures which are unlawful (£3 16-17). 

Ch. iii.; On garments dyed with dye made from 
‘orlah fruit (S& 1-2); on garments partly woven from 
the wool of a firstling or the hair of a Nazarite (5 3); 
on bread baked in an oven heated by the peelings 
of ‘orlah, and on food cooked on a hearth heated in 
the same way (£8 4—5); 'orlah and kil'ayim which 
cause lawful things mixed with them to become 
unlawful, although the latter constitute the larger 
portion of the mixture (£8 6-8); difference between 
Palestine, Syria, and other countries with reference 
to the laws regarding 'orlah and kil’ayim (S 9). 

In the Tosefta the treatise 'Orlah stands fourth in 
the order Zera'im, and consists of a.single chapter. 
In the Palestinian Gemara to this treatise the several 
mishnayot are explained, and new regulations re- 
garding ‘orlah are added. Especially noteworthy is 
the passage i. 2, which states that R. Ishmael, by 
explaining the difference in wording between Num. 
xv. 18, and Lev. xix. 28, and deducing a law there- 
from (Sifre, Num. 110 [ed. Friedmann, p. 31a]), vio- 
lated the principle which he had enunciated else- 
where to the effect that different expressions if they 
have the same meaning may not be explained in such 
a manner as to permit of the deduction of different 
laws. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

ORLEANS (tym or WONN) : Chief city of 
the department of Loiret, France. Its Jewish com- 
munity dates from the sixth century. The various 
councils which met at that time in the city enacted 
special laws against the Jews. In 538 the second 
Council of Orleans forbade marriages between Jews 
and Christians, under pain of excommunication of 
the latter; and the third, in 538, forbade Christians 
to permit Jews to act as judges, and prohibited the 
Jews from appearing in publie between Maundy 
Thursday and Easter Monday, also interdicting the 
clergy from eating with them. "The fourth council 
decided, in 541, that any Jew who should make a 
convert, or shouid induce one of his former corelig- 
ionists to return to Judaism, or who should appro- 
priate a Christian slave, or should induce a Christian 
to embrace Judaism, should be punished by the loss 
of all his slaves; if, on the other hand, a Christian 
became a Jew, and gained his liberty on condition 
of adhering to the Jewish faith, that such terms 
should be invalid; for it would not be just for à 
Christian convert to Judaism to enjoy freedom. 

When Gontran, King of Durgundy, made his 
entry into Orleans in 585, Jews mingled in the 
throng hailing his arrival with joyful acclamations. 
They delivered a Hebrew address to him, but the 
king received them with derision, saying: * Wo to 
this wicked and treacherous Jewish nation, full of 
knavery and deceit! They overwhelm me with 
noisy flatteries to-day ; all peoples, they say, should 
adore me as their lord; yet all this is but to induce 
me torebuild at the public ex pense their synagogue, 
long since destroyed. This Iwill never do; for God 
forbids it.” 

At the beginning of the eleventh century the re- 
port spread through Europe that the calif Hakim 
Bi-Amr Allah had destroyed the Church of the Holy 
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Sepulcher at Jerusalem at the instigation of the 
Jews of Orleans, who had warned him, by Jetters 
written in Hebrew, of the departure of an expedi- 
tion for the deliverance of the Holy Land. Although 
this accusation was utterly baseless, the Jews of 
Orleans, to escape a general masgacre, were obliged 
to leave the city for a time. They 

Accused of soon returned, however, to resume 
Treason.  theirstudies. Theiracademy was one 
of the most noted in Franee in the 

twelfth century; and their savants, known as the 
* Anciens? of Orleans, took part in the synod held 
at Troyes about 1150, under the leadership of R. 
Tam and of RaSHBaM. Philip Augustus expelled 
them in 1182, and turned their synagogue into a 
church, which he gave to the Hospital of St. John 


of Jerusalem in the year 1200. 
Like their coreligionists in other cities of France, 


the Jews of Orleans were obliged to wear the whecl 
badge, for which they were foreed to pay an annual 
tax. In 1285 the badges in the bailiwick of Orleans 
brought fifty livres to the treasury, but in 1295 only 
- thirty sous. The special tax imposed on the Jews 
amounted in 1298 to 500 livres, but in 1299 to 40 
livres only, while by 1801 it had risen to 265 livres. 
The sale of their estates, exclusive of personal prop- 
erty, plate, and jewels, amounted in 1306 to the 
sum of 83.700 livres, 46 sous, 5 deniers. Their great 
school building, confiscated by Philip the Fair, was 
sold at auction at the same time and brought 340 
livres, while the smaller school, situated in the city, 
brought 140 livres. 

The principal scholars of Orleans were as follows: 
In the eleventh century: Isaac ben Menahem (Tos. 
to Men. 5a and to Git. 21a); Meïr ben Isaac, litur- 
gical poet (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 251). In the 
twelfth century: Eleazar ben Meïr ben Isaac, Solo- 
mon ben Isaac, JosErir BEN ISAAC BEKOR SHOR 
(Tos. to Hul. 112b; Yeb. 25b, 36b; Mak. 6a; Shab. 
19a; Zunz, Le. pp. 282-285; idem, “Z. G.” p. 75), 
JACOB OF ORLEANS or R. Tam (died in London 1189; 
Tos. to Yoma 84a; Pes. 5b, 15a; Yeb. 4a; Ket. 47a; 
Git. 8c; Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 75), Abraham ben Joseph 
(Tos. to Ber. 45b and to Mak. 6b). 

At the present time (1904) there are only a few 
Jewish families in Orleans. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, i. 60: Bédarride, Les Juifs 
en France, p. 100: Brussel, Usage des Fiefs, i., book ii., ch. 
xix.; Delisle, Catalogue des Actes de Philippe-Auguste, p. 
512: Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 81. 145; 
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163; Gritz, Gesch. v. 548; Gregory of Tours, Historia Fran- 
corum, viii. 1 ; Gross, Gallia Judaica. p. 305 Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. xx. 15: Israel Lévi, in Rapport. Moral sur le 
Séminaire Israélite, p. 12, Paris, 1908: R. E. J. ii. 17,423 xv. 
247, 250, 2085; Riant, Inventaire Critique des Lettres Histo- 
viques des Croisades, p. 38, Paris, 1850. , 
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ORMUZD. See AVESTA; ZOROASTRIANISM. 


ORNAMENT: The mention made in the Old 
Testament of numerous articles of adornment leads 
to the conclusion that in antiquity self-adornment 
occupied among both men and women the same 
place as it does to-day in the Orient. It is probable, 
however, that only the rich men decorated them- 
selves, whereas even the poorest woman managed to 
find some adornment; and the rich woman, then, as 
now in the Orient, was distinguished from the poor 
one by the number of her ornaments (comp. Isa. iii. 
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16 e£ seq.). The following are the general designations 
for ornaments: (1) “Keli,” in Isa. lxi. 10, for those 
of the bride; (2) *'adi," in Ex. xxxiii. 4, for those 
of a man, and in Jer, ii. 82 for those of a woman; 
(3) * migdanot," in Gen. xxiv. 53 and II Chron. xxi. 
3. Asspecial articles of adornment are mentioned 
the following: “nezem,” both ear- and nose-rine 
(Prov. xxv. 19; Isa. iii. 21); earrings, on account of 
their round form, were probably called also * ‘agil” 
(Num. xxxi. 50), or “netifot” (Isa. iii. 19) because 
they were shaped like a drop. 

The necklace, variously calied “hali” (Prov. xxv. 
12), *helyah" (Hos. ii. 15), *'anak" (Cant. iv. 9), 
was worn both by women (Ezek. xvi. 11) and by 
men (Prov. i. 9, iii. 8). It probably did not consist 
of a mere single gold or silver circlet, but of several 


chains united (comp. Cant. iv. 9). Smelling-bottles 
(^batte nefesh"; Isa. iii. 20), and especially orna- 


ments in the form of little moons (* saharonim ”; Isa, 


iii. 18) and suns (* shebisim ”), were attached to such - 


chains. “Kumaz” was probably another designa- 
tion for necklace (Ex. xxxv. 22; Num. xxxi. 50). 
To judge from the Arabic * kuma'at," it consisted 
of little gold balls strung together. The seal-ring 
(*hotam") was worn on a string (“petil”) round 
the neck by men, just as by the dwellers in the 
cities of Arabia to-day (comp. Robinson, “ Paliis- 
tina," i. 98). Afterward the ring was worn on the 
right hand, according to Jer. xxii. 24 (comp. Gen. 
xli. 49), and on the arm, according to Cant. viii. 6. 
Probably there was set in the ring a precious stone, 
perhaps an onyx (“shoham "), on which a picture or 
monogram was inscribed (comp. Ex. xxviii 11). 
This ring, together with the staff (“matteh ”), 
doubtless richly decorated, was the chief adorument 
of the Israelites as of the Babylonians (comp. He- 
rodotus, i. 195; Strabo, 16, 1, 20). Bracelets (* za- 
mid”) are mentioned more frequently (Gen. XNiv. 
99, xxx, 47; Ezek. xvi. 11). It is doubtful in what 
respect “ez‘adah” (Num. xxxi. 50; II Sam. i. 10) 
differs from “zamid”; perhaps the latter was worn 
on the wrist, and the former on the upper arm. 
The “sherot” (literally “chains”) mentioned in 
Isa. iii. 19 were probably likewise ornaments for 
the arm (comp. the Arabic “siwar”). Finger-rings 
(“tabba‘ot”) were worn by women (Isa. iii. 21), but 
the word designates also the seal-ring (comp. Ex. 
xxxv. 22; Num. xxxi. 50). 

All sorts of ornaments were fastened to women's 
girdles; e.g., smelling-bottles (4 batte nefesh "), bags 
(“haritim ”), and mirrors (*gilyonim?). Ankicts 
(*'akasim ”), fastened above the ankle, were also 
worn (Isa. iii. 18). They were frequently joined to- 
gether with chains in order to keep the pace of the 
wearer even. 

The importance of these ornaments for Israclites 
of all times may be judged from the fact that they 
were worn as amulets (*lehashim"; Isa. iii. 20; 
comp. Gen. xxxv. 4), just as these are worn to-duy 
among the Arabs, to whom * amulet” and “orna- 
ment" are identical expressions. Itis probable that 
ornaments were usually of gold or silver, or, amon? 
the poorer population, of bronze, after the fashion 
of the modern poor Egyptian women, who wear 
brass rings with glass balls. The fact that precions 
stones were used as ornaments is evidenced in pas 
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saves like II Sam. xii. 90; Ex. xxviii. 8 et seq. ; 
Ezek. xxviii. 18 et seg. Such stones as could be en- 
raved were especially valued for rings (comp. Ex. 
xxi. 5, XXXV. 38). 
E. G. WL W. N. 
ORNAN. See ÀnAUNAH. 


ORNSTEIN, ABRAHAM PHILIP: English 
rabbi; born in London 1836; died at Cape Town 
Dec. 6,1895. He was at first a teacher in the Jews’ 
Free School, London, and at eighteen became min- 
ister to the Portsea congregation. In 1860 he re- 
moved to Birmingham as principal of the Birming- 
ham Hebrew National Schools, remaining there till 
1866, when he accepted a call as minister to the He- 
brew Congregation, Melbourne, which position he 
held for ten years. In Melbourne he edited “ Aus- 


iralian Israel,” founded and took an active share in 


the management of the almshouses, and became life 
governor of the hospital. Returning to London in 
1875, he made a tour to America, and returned in 
1876 to Portsea as principal of Aria College. 

In 1882 Ornstein went to Cape Town, where till 
1895 he filled the post of head of the congregation. 
He laid the foundation-stone of the Oudtshoorn 
Synagogue, and established the congregation at 
Paarl. On his retirement from ministerial duties 
he devoted his attention to the establishment of a 
Jewish collegiate school, in which he achieved con- 
siderable success. 

His nephew, Abraham Ornstein (b. Jan., 1863; 
d. Kimberley 1885), was minister to the Kimberley 
congregation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Jan. 3, 1726. 


J. G. L. 


ORNSTEIN, JACOB MESHULLAM: Gali- 
cian rabbinical authority; died at Lemberg 1839, 
He was the son of the Lemberg rabbi Mordecai Zeeb 
Ornstein. Jacob Meshullam at the death of his 
father was too young tosucceed him in the Lemberg 
rabbinate; aud accordingly that position, which had 
remained in the Ornstein family for more than 150 
years, was given to another. Ornstein passed his 
vouth in Jaroslaw, in Galicia, in the house of his 
father-in-law. Thence he was called as rabbi to 
Zolkiev, a smaller Galician town, but one which had 
always had prominent rabbis. When in 1806 the 
rabbinate of Lemberg again became vacant Ornstein 
was called to it, and he held the position for thirty- 
three years, until his death. 

Ornstein, who was rich and independent, per- 
formed the duties of his office with energy and se- 
verity. He employed this severity also against the 
pioneers and the propagators of enlightenment and 
civilization among the Jews of Galicia, such as 
Rapoport, Erter, and others, and used his powerful 
influence to persecute these innovators. Neverthe- 
lessa large share of the persecution earried on in 
his name against the champions of enlightenment 
must be laid to the charge of his proud and haughty 
son Mordecai Zeeb ORNSTEIN. The latter was prob- 
ably the author of the document found one day on 
the door of the synagogue at Lemberg, placing 
Rapoport, Erter, Natkees, and Pastor under the ban. 
The reformers denounced Ornstein before the gov- 
ernment; and the latter compelled him to revoke the 
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ban. Ornstein had to endure much scorn and insult 
at the hands of the Progressivists, especially from 
Isaac Erter, who ridiculed him in a witty satire in 
his “ Ha-Zofeh.” 

The most important of Ornstein’s works is: “ Ye- 
shu‘ot Ya‘akob,” a commentary in many volumes 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk; namely, on the Orah Hay- 
yim, four parts; on the Yoreh De‘ah, three parts; 
and on the Eben ha-‘Ezer, three parts. This com- 
mentary is divided into a short and a long com- 
mentary. In the former the author explains the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, and in the latter he brings together 
from other works what has been said on the subject 
in hand, discusses it in pilpulistic fashion, and tries 
to remove difficulties and to solve contradictions. 
Under the same title, “ Yeshu‘ot Ya‘akob,” he wrote 


a commentary on the Pentateuch, which is printed 
with the text in many Pentateuch editions. Be- 


sides these works decisions of his are found in 
various collections of responsa, such as “ Yad Yosef,” 
“Mayim Hayyim,” etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 111: Fuenn, Keneset 
"israel. p. 581; Walden, Shem ha-Gedotim, s.v.; Gratz, 
Gesch. 2d ed., xi. 445 ct seq. 
8. J. Z. L. 
ORNSTEIN, MORDECAI ZEEB: Austrian 
rabbiniescholar; died at Lemberg Oct. 28, 1837; sou 
of Jacob Meshullam OrnNSTEIN, rabbi of that city, 
by whom he was instructed in Talmudic and rab- 
binical literature. At an early age he showed re- 
markable capacity, and several of his responsa are 
scattered through his father's ^ Yeshu'ot Ya‘akob.” 
The success he thus attained with so little exertion, 
as well as the early recognition he received, increased. 
his self-esteem to such an extent that he manifested. 
it in his general behavior as well as in the fact that. 
he sought only very important rabbinical positions. 
One effect of his pride was that for along time he 
declined to accept any call as rabbi. Finally 
Przemysl, the third largest city of Galicia, offered 
him its rabbinate, and he accepted the invitation; 
but he died before he could enter upon his new 
duties. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 151. 

E. C. M. W. R. 

ORNSTEIN, ZEBI HIRSCH: Austrian 
rabbi; born at Lemberg; died there March 21, 1888; 
son of Mordecai Zeeb ORNsTEIN, and grandson of 
Jacob Meshullam OnRNSTEIN, rabbi of that city. He 
was educated by his grandfather and father, and 
while quite young manifested exceptional talent. 
Responsa of his were published in the * Yeshu‘ot 
Ya‘akob” of his grandfather, in the first decades of 
the nineteenth century, and his reputation soon 
spread far beyond the limits of his own land. He 
occupied his first rabbinate at Bresr- Lirovsx, 
where he succeeded (1855) Jacob Meir Padua. 
Even here, where, in opposition to the Galician 
critical treatment of the Talmud and of rabbinical 
literature, the Wilna method of instruction prevailed 
(in which the study of the Talmud consisted in 
memorizing it), Ornstein’s wonderful powers of 
memory excited admiration. This respect for a for- 
eigner displeased the government, which seized the 
occasion of a general expulsion of foreigners to re- 
move him from his position. He was obliged to 
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leave the city in 1874. Hard times now befell him. 
He was no longer rich, and was compelled to seek 
any vacant rabbinate. The regard felt for him in 
Galicia was still unbounded; in spite of nine years’ 
absence the community of Rzeszow at once extended 
to him a call as rabbi, which he accepted, officiating 
there from 1874 to 1875. In the latter year, after 
a hard fight for election, he obtained the rabbinate 
of Lemberg, which had been held by several of his 
ancestors; and there he remained till his death. 

After Ornstein’s death his son-in-law—he had no 
sons of his own—published, with notes, under the 
title “ Milhamot” (Lemberg, 1889), a collection of 
responsa which formed a small fragment of Orn- 
stein’s Talmudic work “Birkot Rabbi Zebi Hirsch ” 
(RaZalH). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 199. 

E: C. M. W. R. 

OROBIO DE CASTRO. See Castro, BAL- 
THAZAR (ISAAC) OROBIO DE, 


ORPAH: A Moabitess; daughter-in-law of Na- 
omi, and wife of Mahlon. After the death of her 
husband, Orpah and her sister-in-law Ruth wished 
to go to Judea with Naomi. She was persuaded, 
however, by Naomi to return to her people and to 
her gods (Ruth i. 4 et seq.). 

In rabbinical literature Orpah is identified with 
Harafa, the mother of the four Philistine giants 
(comp. II Sam. xxi. 22); and these four sons were 
said to have been given her for the four tears which 
she shed at parting with her mother-in-law (Sotah 
42b). She was a sister of Ruth; and both were 
daughters of the Moabite king Eglon (Ruth R. ii. 
9). Ier name was changed to * Orpah" because she 
turned her back on her mother-in-law (2b.; comp. 
Sotah £c). She was killed by David's general 
Abishai, the son of Zeruiah (Sanh. 95a). 

FE. C. Je i Li 


ORPHAN: A child bereft of one or both par- 
ents, more commonly the latter.—Biblieal Data: 
The Authorized Version, in all cases but one, ren- 
ders “yatom,” the Hebrew word for “orphan,” by 
“fatherless”; the exception being in Lam. v. 8, 
where * yetomim " is rendered “orphans,” the word 
being followed by the expression *and fatherless." 
Orphans are represented throughout the Bible as 
helpless beings; and therefore the Pentateuch reit- 
erates continually the command to render justice to 
orphans. In the contrary case their oppressor is to 
expect the severest punishment (see Ex. xxii. 21-28, 
and elsewhere). God Himself istermed “the father 
of the fatherless” (Ps. Ixviii. 6 [A. V. 5. When 
Job wished to point out the excessive wickedness of 
his companions he said: “ Ye would overwhelm the 
fatherless” (Job vi. 27). In other instances Job 
speaks of the wicked who are not afraid to com- 
mit injustice even toward orphans (75. xxiv. 9; xxxi. 
17, 91). 

In Talmudic Law : Owing to the emphasis of 
the Biblical prohibition against oppressing an or- 
phan (see BrsrrcaAn Dama, above), the latter is re- 
garded by the Rabbis as especially privileged. 
There is no fixed limit of age; as long as the boy 
can not manage his own affairs he is treated as an 
orphan (Maimonides, “ Yad,” De‘ot, vi.; Isserles, in 


Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 160, 18; comp. Isser- 
lein, “ Terumat ha-Deshen,” No. 300). The blessed 
man “that doeth righteousness at all times” (Ps. 
cvi. 8) is the man who brings up an orphan boy, or 
girl, until marriage has given him, or her, another 
home (Ket. 50a). He who brings up an orphan in 
his house is regarded as the orphan's father (Sanh, 
19b) One must deal with orphans gently and 
kindly, and must not speak harshly to them, and 
their guardian must take greater care of their monoy 
than of his own. Even while teaching them the 
Law or a handicraft, which may be done against 
their wil, they must be treated differently from 
other pupils. In this respect the fatherless and 
the motherless are alike (Maimonides, Le.) But 
the privileges enjoyed by the orphan in civil law 
extend only to the fatherless (Samuel de Modena, 
Responsa, iv., Nos. 196, 454). Most of the laws 
relating to orphans having -been treated already 
(see ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION ; GUARDIAN AND 
WARD; INHERITANCE, ete.), it will be sufficient here 
to give a few of the general laws which show the 
inviolability of the orphan's property. 

With regard to OxaA'Am, the orphan’s property is 
considered equivalent to consecrated property (B. 
M. 56b). Orphans, although they may be rich, are 
exempt from taxation for charitable purposes, even 
for the ransom of captive Jews, unless the taxation 
is with the object of doing honor to them. "They 
must, however, contribute to the fund for the safe- 
guarding of the city in which they live (B. D. 8a: 
comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 248, 8). Or- 
phans’ property may be sold under judgment only 
when mortgaged upon usurious terms, so that its 
retention might cause the orphans great loss (Ar. 
22a). They need no PnosBur for the Sabbatical 
year (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 67, 28). 

Certain laws relate exclusively to female orphans, 
such as that conferring the right to protest against 
her marriage while she isa minor (see MAJORITY, 
§ 29). In one case she is termed “an orphan that has 
a father” (¢.e., a minor daughter, but no longer 
under her father’s control), Such an orphan is 
under the same rule as a fatherless girl with regard 
to protesting and vows, that is, the vows of both 
are valid (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 155, 1). 
A female orphan has priority over a male orphan 
in regard to both support and the provisions for 
marriage (Ket. 67a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
251, 7. He who gives an orphan girl in marriage 
should provide her with a dowry of not less than 
fifty zuzim. When an orphan girl is given in 
marriage by her mother or brotbers with her con- 
sent, she can recover, when shereaches her majority, 
her part of the inheritance (Ket. vi. 5-6). 

When a male orphan wishes to be married with 
the assistance of charity, the trustees of the fund 
hire a house for him and furnish it with all that is 
necessary ; then they find him a wife (Ket. 675). In 
certain ritual observances the term “ orphan” (“ ya- 
tom”) is applied, during the whole year, to one in 
mourning for his father or his mother (sce IKApprsu). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v. D; Lam- 
pronti, Pahad Yizhalk, s.v. oy, oyan; Levy, IN euliebr. 
Wórterb. s.v. oy. 
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Tt should be noted that in the civil law of the Tal- 
mud the term * yetomim " is almost always applied 
to heirs when the liability of their ancestor is cast 
upon them, even when the ancestor is not the father 
and when the heirs are not underage; as in the case 
of Dkprs OF DECEDENTS, and wherever the rights of 
the children and those of the widow come into con- 
flict (see KETUBAH). In THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
“heirs” has generally been substituted for py. 

E, C. L. N. D. 


ORSHA : Town in the government of Moghilef. 
Orsha is mentioned in the Russian chronicles of the 
eleventh century. In 1579 Isaac Yakubovich, a 
Jew of Brest, farmed the customs duties of Orsha, 
Moghilef, and other places. In 1643 Nikolai Kishka, 
assistant treasurer of the grand duchy of Lithuania, 
having been empowered by the diet to collect taxes 
throughout the grand duchy, entrusted their collec- 
tion to Shaye Nakhimovich of Orsha, among others. 

According to the census of 1880 the town had 837 
houses (of which 481 were owned by Jews), one 
synagogue, and ten houses of prayer. Its present 
(census of 1897) population is 13,161, including 
about 7,000 Jews. Of the latter 950 are artisans 
and 278 are day-laborers. The local Talmud Torah 
affords instruction to 200, the Jewish elementary 
school (with industrial annex) to 105, and tne two 
girls’ private schools to 140 pupils. "The city school 
has 80 Jewish pupils on its rolls. The charitable 
institutions of Orsha include a bikkur holim, a ge- 
milat hasadim, and a poor-aid society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Regesty 4 Nadpisi, i., No. 595, St. Petersburg, 
1809; Dembovetzki, Opyt Opisaniya Mogilevskoigubernit, 
ii. 95, Moghilef, 1884. 

IL R. 5. d. 

ORSHANSKI, ILYA GRIGORYEVICH : 
Russian jurist and author; born at Yekaterinoslav 
1846; died there Sept. 5, 1875. He was descended 
from a family which produced a number of distin- 
guished rabbis and communal workers, At the age 
of four Orshanski entered the “heder,” and at ten was 
well read in Hebrew theological and philosophical 
literature. While studying the Talmud under the 
guidance of an uncle he acquired also a fair knowl- 
edge of the Russian and other languages, at first by 
self-instruction and then with the help of a tutor. At 
theage of fifteen he studied the most difficult treatises 
of the Cabala under the guidance of the local rabbi. 
In 1868 Orshanski entered the University of Khar- 
kov and studied law. In the same year he wrote 
his first treatise, on Alexander the Great in the Tal- 
mud, *'Talmudicheskiya Skazaniya ob Aleksandrye 
Makedonskom,” which appeared in a series of arti- 
cles published by the Society for the Promotion of 
Culture Among the Jews of Russia (St. Petersburg, 
1866). Another of his works written about this time 
Was not passed by the Russian censor until 1878, 
When it appeared in the “ Yevreiskaya Biblioteka ” 
(vol. vi.) as “Istoria Vyklyuchki.” This work, 
dealing with the history of a Jew exempted by the 
“kahal” from conscription, shows that scientific 
method of investigation which Orshanski afterward 
successfully employed in his larger works. 

In 1865 he published in the Hebrew periodical 
“Wa-Meliz ” several popular articles, translated or 
orivinal, on natural science. In that year, too, he 
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accepted the position of tutor in the family of S. A. 
Trachtman of Odessa, and secured admission to the 
university in that city. At this time 
his bent for literature and juridical sci- 
ence expressed itself in two directions, 
—in the investigation of the Jewish 
question in Russia, and in researches in connection 
with problems of Russian life and law in general. 
His essays written at that time on the isolation of 
the Jews, “O Zamknutosti Yevreyev,” and on 
Jewish folk-songs, “ Prostonarodnyya Pyesni Russ- 
kikh Yevreyen,” appeared in the Russian supple- 
ment of the Hebrew periodical * Ha-Karmel ” (1866). 
During his stay in the university Orshanski also 
contributed to the periodicals * Odesski Vyestnik,” 
* Novorosiski Telegraf,” and “Ha-Meliz.” In 1864 
the Odessa section of the Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jews of Russia, as an ex- 
pression of its gratitude for his services to Judaism, 
elected him a member of that society. He was in 
such reduced circumstances at this time that he 
was compelled to accept a clerkship in a district 
court at a very small salary. In 1868 Orshanski 
graduated bachelor of law. The university council 
offered him the privilege of remaining at the 
university to prepare himself for a professorship, 
provided he embraced Christianity ; but he rejected 
the proposition. He then tried to practise law in 
Odessa; but his modesty and shyness were unsuited 
to such a career, and the courts often slighted the 
young lawyer. His views were sometimes startling, 
and the judges attributed them to a deficient knowl- 
edge of practical jurisprudence and to an imper- 
fect comprehension of the given case. Itis easy to 
imagine their astonishment when a few years later 
the eminent St. Petersburg attorney V. N. Gerard, 
in the course of a lawsuit, cited, in confirmation of 
his views, the works of Orshanski, whom he de- 
scribed as “ the acknowledged authority on questions 
of civillaw.” Orshanski soon abandoned the practise 

of his profession to devote himself en- 


Early 
Attempts. 


Contribu- tirely to theoretical research. From 
tions to 1869to 1871 he contributed to the peri- 
‘ Den." odical “Den” ; indeed, he was its most 


active collaborator, publishing a series 

of essays on the economie, social, and legal con- 
ditions which afterward formed the basis of his two 
principal works on the Jewish question. Of these, 
one isan investigation of Jewish economie and social 
life in Russia; the other treats of the legal position 
of the Jews and the motives which prompted the 
Russian restrictive legislation with regard to them. 
In 1871 the * Den" was suppressed by the govern- 
ment, and in October of that year Orshanski went to 
St. Petersburg to write editorials for the “Novoe 
Vremya.” His stay in the Russian capital, though 
short, was very prolific in scientific and literary activ- 
ity. But the rigorous climate of St. Petersburg af- 
fected his health, and he wentabroad, remaining three 
and a half years in Heidelberg, northern Italy, and 
the Tyrol. During this time he wrote a long series of 
treatises on Russian jurisprudence, concerning prob- 
lems of traditional, hereditary, and family law. 
For profundity of thought and clearness of exposi- 
tion many of them rank among the best produc- 
tions of Russian juridical literature. Such are the 
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essays: * Narodny Sud i Narodroe Pravo”; “Rost i 
Likhva?; *O Znachenii Predyelakh Sovbody Voli 
v Pravye?; “Rol Kazonnavo Interesa v Russkom 
Pravye?; “Dukhovny Sud i Brachnoe Pravo”; 
“Chastny Zakon i Obshchiya Pravila.” These and 
many others contain valuable observations demon- 
strating the practical application of older jaws to 
modern forms of life. 

In the summer of 1875, his health having consid- 
erably improved, Orshanski returned to Russia and 
settled in Yekaterinoslav with his parents, intend- 
ing to go to Odessa for the winter; but a second at- 
tack of hemoptysis resulted in his death, 

The sentiments entertained by the Russian Jews 
for Orshanski are best demonstrated by the me- 
morial modeled by M. Antokolski, and erected in 
1890 on his gravein the Yekaterinoslav Jewish cem- 
etery. This memorial represents an altar composed 
of a disorderly heap of books of various sizes; a 
large, half-open book on the top bears the following 
inscription in Hebrew, in red letters: “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning ” (Ps, exxxvii, 5), A wreath of laurels en- 
circles a pen and merges into the shield of David. 

Orshanski represents the singular combination of 
a Jewish publicist fearlessty standing up for his op- 
pressed and ill-treated brethren and a learned civil- 
jan investigating theoretical and practical problems 
of genet ral law. His desire to treat the Jewish 
"question independently of national sympathies, and 
from a historical standpoint, is acknowledged even 
by his adversaries. Asatheorist heacquired a high 
reputation in the literature of Russian civil law. 
'The chief service, however, that Orshanski rendered 
to jurisprudence and to the scientific investigation 
of Jewish conditions in ftussia consisted in his ap- 
plication to Russian legislative enactments of prin- 
ciples deduced from the laws of western countries. 
He endeavored also to show that Russia must pass 
through the same phases of judicial development as 
western Europe. He made it his chief task to dis- 
entangle the contradictions and correct the miscon- 
ceptions of Russian lawyers, resulting from a lack 
of understanding of the relationship between the 
Russian code and the laws of other countries. Or- 
Shanski skilfully compares various legal institutions 
and the elements of law and applies the resultant 
data to the analysis of decisions rendered by the 
courts, thus giving a practical sense to abstract 
scientific theses. 

Other works published by Orshanski were: “ Rus- 
skol Zakonodatelstvo o Yevreyakh," St. Peters- 
burg, 1877; “Izslyedovaniya po Russkomu Pravu 
Semeinomu i Naslyedstvennomu," éb. 1877; “ Izslye- 
dovaniya po Russkomu Pravu Obychnomu i Brach- 
nomu,” 2. 1879; and “Izslyedovaniya po Russ- 
komu Pravu,” čb. 1892. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Hessen, I. G. Orshanski, in Gallereya 
Fevreiskikh Dyeyatelei, St. Petersburg. 1898 ; Entziklope- 
dicheski Slovar; Yevreiskaya Biblioteka, 1878, vi.; Kene- 
set Yisrael, 1886, i. 855-867 ; I. G. Orshanski, Izslyedovaniya 
po Russkomu Pravu (has a biography of the author), St. Pe- 
berate: 1892; Ha-Modia’ la-Hadashim, New York, Feb., 


H. R. 
ORSHANSKI, ISAAC: Russian physician; 
born in Yckaterinoslav about 1851. His carly edu- 
cation was confined to the study of the Old Testa- 


ment and of the Talmud and its commentaries. His 
parents were poor, and as a boy he was required to 
help his father at butter-making. The influence 
of his elder brother llya, then a university student, 
led him to books and to miscellaneous reading. At 
the age of fifteen, and again at sixteen, he unsuc- 
cessfully essayed to enter the classical gymnasium 
of his native town. After removing to Odessa he 
studied mathematics and registered (1869) for the 
medical course of the university. A growing pre- 
dilection for psychology led him to devote many 
hours to the subject. Graduating in 1875, he was 
appointed county physician in the government of 
Nijni-Novgorod, where he spent one year. He then 
resolved to devote himself to research work, went to 
St. Petersburg, and studied in the clinical labora- 
tories of Dolinski and Orvsyanikov. 

During the Turko-Russian war Orshansky was 
attached to the Army of the Caucasus as a sur- 
geon; at the end of the war he returned to St. 
Petersburg, and then went back to Yekaterinoslav, 
where he spent three years in the practise of his 
profession and in charge of the ward for nervous 
diseases in the county hospital. During the years 
1881 and 1882 he studied in Germany and France. 
In 1883 he was appointed privat-docent in the Uni- 
versity of Kharkof, and while there he collected the 
material for his work on heredity. 

In 1898 he was commissioned by his university to 
study the organization of the psycho-physiological 
laboratories of Europe, the results of which investi- 
gation have not yet been published. On his return 
he settled in Odessa, where he is now (1904) senior 
physician of the City Hospital for Nervous Disor- 
ders. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hatziklopedicheskt Slovar, xxii. 230, St. Pe- 

tersburg, 1897, 

J. G. L. 
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OSER, BARUCH: German ab bet din; born 
about 1749 at Prague; died 1822 at Hamburg. 
From 1788 to 1814 he was dayyan in the latter city, 
and in Jan., 1814, he became president of its rabbin- 
ate, at the time when the town was occupied and 
was being ransacked by the French. After the 
foundation of the Tempel (1818), Oser protested in 
the name of the Hamburg rabbinate against the re- 
forms in the service; and he threatened to ex- 
communicate all who should further them. In order 
to confirm his action he asked the most celebrated 
Orthodox rabbis for their opinions, and published 
their answers under the title * Eleh Dibre ha-Berit” 
(Altona, 1819). In 1821 he resigned on account of 
old age. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Duckesz, Iwwah le-Moshab, Cracow, 1905; 

Gritz, Gesch. 2d ed., xi. 388 et seq. 

S. A. Fk. 

OSER, LEOPOLD: Austrian physician; horn 
at Nikolsburg, Moravia, July 27, 1889; studied med- 
icine at Vienna University, graduating and estab- 
lishing himself as a physician in that city in 1862. 
In 1872 he became privat-docent at the university, 
department chief at the general dispensary, and phy- 
sician at the Rothschild Hospital, Vienna; and in 
1885 he was appointed assistant professor. 

Oser is a collaborator on Eulenburg's * Encyclo- 
piidie der Gesammten IlIeilkunde? and on Noth- 
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nagel’s “ Handbuch der Speziellen Pathologie und 
Therapie.” He has written essays for the medical 
journals, and is the author of: “Experimentelle 
Studien tiber Uterusbewegungen” (with Schlesin- 
ger) Vienna, 1878; “Ueber Darmsy philis,” 2d. 1875; 
“Bericht über den Fleckentyphus,” db. 1876; 
“Ueber Darmsy philis,” 7. 1880; “Pathologie und 
Therapie der Cholera,” tb. 1887; “Zur Pathologie 
dcr Darmstenosen,” 2b. 1890; etc. 


OSIMO, MARCO: Italian physician; born at 
Montagnana in 1818; died at Padua May 1, 1881. 
He received his degree in medicine at the university 
of the latter city in 1851. In 1854, becoming inter- 
ested in the diseases of silkworms, he began the 
study of them and presented memoirs thereon to the 
Academy of Literature, Arts, and Sciences of Padua, 
of which he was a member, and to the Institute of 
. Venice. He published also two works on the same 
subject: “Cenni sull’ Attuale Malattia dei Bachi 
da Seta " (8d ed. Padua, 1877) and “ Ulteriori Ricer- 
chi e Considerazionisull’ Attuale Malattia dei Bachi 
da Seta” (20. 1876). He wrote, besides, * Narrazione 
della Strage Compiuta nel 1547 Contro gli Ebrei 
d'Asolo e Cenni Biografici della Famiglia Koen- 
Cantarini " (Casale-Monferrato, 1875). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Il Vessillo Israelitico, 1881, p. 149. 


8, U. C. 


OSIRIS, DANIEL: French philanthropist and 
art patron; born at Bordeaux July 28, 1825. For 
more than half a century a close friend of men prom- 


inent in art, politics, literature, and science, he has. 


devoted his life and fortune to benefactions. He 
presented his native city with public fountains, and 
at Arcachon in the Gironde, where his summer resi- 
dence is, he built a magnificent synagogue. He 
erected a statue of Joan of Arc (by Frémiet) at 
Nancy, which in return bestowed on him the free- 
dom of the city; and he established there a serothera- 
peutic institute also as well as a municipal crèche. 
Owing to Osiris’ efforts a synagogue was built in 
the Rue Buffault in Paris, which was dedicated 
Sept. 8, 1877, and in which services are held accord- 
ing to the Sephardic ritual; while he presented a 
second in 1903 to Bruyéresin the Vosges. At Paris, 
furthermore, he restored many dilapidated tombs of 
famous men in the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, and 
presented the city with a.statue of Alfred de Musset, 
by Mercié, while Switzerland received from him a 
statue of William Tell, set up at Lausanne, with the 
inscription “ A la Suisse, en reconnaissance de l'hos- 
pitalité donnée à l'armée francaise 1870." In 1908 
he presented to the state the famous château of Mal- 
maison, the residence of the empress Josephine. He 
has also purchased that part of the field of Waterloo 
where the last grenadiers of the Oid Guard fell, and 
proposes (1904) to erect there à monument to their 
menory. 

The benefactions of Osiris to art include a prize 
of 100,000 franes, founded at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle in 1889, for the most noteworthy contribu- 
tion to art, science, and industry. This prize was 
awarded to the Galerie des Machines. He offered a 
similar prize to the Exposition of 1900, which was 
divided four years later between Mme. Curie (60,000 
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francs), for her discovery of radium, and M. Branly 
(40,000 francs), for his contributions to wireless 
telegraphy. A third prize of 100,000 francs, to be 
awarded triennially by the Institut de France for the 
most important contribution to the progress of hu- 
manity, was awarded for the first time in 1908, the 
recipient being Dr. Roux, of the Pasteur Institute. 
Osiris has had reproduced in bronze the colos- 
sal statue of “Moses” by Michelangelo; and he is 
the possessor of the original drawing for the well- 
known etching *Jews at the Wailing Place," by 
Alphonse Masson. ` 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : La France Contemporaine, iii., Paris, 1904. 


S. | J. Ka. 


OSKAR JUSTINUS. 
TINUS. 

OSNABRÜCK: Capital of the district of the 
same name in the province of Hanover, Prussia. 
A Jew named Jacob is mentioned in a document of 
1267 as living therc; and the text of a Jewish oath 
of the same period has been preserved. On Nov. 
28, 1309, Bishop Engelbert II. directed the lay as- 
sessors to protect the Jewish families in Osnabrück, 
then numbering about thirteen, from wrong or vio- 
lence. The same bishop issued other decrees regard- 
ing the Jews (Nov. 7, 1812), which forbade them to 
receive more than one pfennig per mark as weekly 
interest. Bishop Gottfried gave his protection 
(June 15, 1827) to fifteen Jewish families, mentioned 
by name, in return for an annual tax of from two 
shillings to eighteen marks on each family; and the 
Jews were compelled to act as complainants or de- 
fendants only before him or his court. On July 8, 
1887, Emperor Ludwig the Bavarian entrusted the 
protection of the Jews to Count Heinrich of Waldeck, 
who was to collect from them all tribute and taxes. 
During the period of the Black Death Jews were 
martyred in Osnabriick as elsewhere, and their pos- 
sessions were claimed by Bishop John II. (named 
Hoet), who redeemed with them all property which 
was in pledge. A few years later, however, eight 
Jews, each with a household consisting of a servant, 
a maid, and a tutor, were allowed to reside in Os- 
uabrück, but each one was bound to pay the city an 
annual tax of thirty marks. In 1386 the Jews of 
Osnabrück purchased a cemetery, and the city had 
at that time a *Judenteich," a “Judenstrasse,” and 
a * Judengraben " (later called, apparently, “ Weiber- 
graben”). There were five Jewish families in the 
town in 1418, each of which paid from seven to 
eight gold gulden as tax, but their number had 


See Conn, Oskar JUS- 


dwindled by 1423 to two, named Lefmann and Isaak. 


On Oct. 20, 1494, Bishop Johann of Diepholz was 
compelled to promise to rid the city of Jews, since 
the citizens disliked them, but these two families, 
both of which were privileged, were permitted to 
remain. 

For several centuries no Jews were allowed in 
Osnabrück. In his concordat with the city Duke 
Ernst August IL, who was also Bishop of Osna- 
brück, enacted (May 29, 1716) that no Jew should be 
allowed to engage in trade or to live in the town 
contrary to the will of the council. "There were but 
three Jewish families in Osnabrück in 1848, a local 
statute fixing that numberas the maximum. In 1901 


Osnapper 
Ostrog 


the Jews of the city numbered 397; it now (1904) 
belongs to the district rabbinate of Emden, and in- 
cludes 420 souls. The Jewish community possesses 
a public school, a benevolent society and women’s 
club, and a bikkur holim society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, p. 2738, No. 654 : Bär, Osna- 
brücker Urkundenbuch, iv. 424, No. 002; 443, No. 693, Os- 
nabrück, 1902; Mittheilungen des Historischen Vereins zw 
Osnabrück, ti. 3455 v. 12, 20, 25; vi. 83, 137 et scq., 141 et seq. 
(Appendix); viii. 68 et seq.; xi. 36, 155; Wiener, in Ben Cha- 
nanja, V., Nos. 39942; idem, in Jahrbuch für die Geschichte 
der Juden in Deutschland, i. 176, 214 et seq.; idem, Reges- 
ten, p. 41, No. 117; p. 66, No. 85; idem, in Jüdisches Litera- 
turblatt, viii. 8 et seg., 11 et scq., 15 et seq.; Salfeld, Marty- 
rologium, pp. 69, 247, 286; Jellinek, Méürtyrer und Memor- 
huch jypan owayp, p. 12; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1877, p. 
667; 1894, No. 11, 4; Wurm, Osnabrück, Seine Geschichte, 
Scine Bau- und Nunstdenkmiiler, p. 50, Osnabrück, 1901; 
Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemein- 
debundes, 1908, p. 53. 

D. A. LEW. 


OSNAPPER. See ASNAPPER. 


OSPREY (A. V. Ospray): Rendering in the 
English versions of the Hebrew * 'ozniyyah " in the 
list of unclean birds in Lev. xi. 18 and Deut. xiv. 
19. As the osprey proper (Pandion haliaetus) is not 
common in Palestine, “‘ozniyyah” may be a generic 
term including several species, such as the golden, 
the imperial, and the short-toed eagle. The last- 
named is the most abundant of the eagle tribe in 
Palestine, and closely resembles the osprey. 

In Hul. 62a the 'ozniyyuh is described as a bird 
which does not sojourn in settled places. In Kelim 
xvii. 14 it is mentioned by the name of “‘oz,” and it 
is stated that tools were made of its wings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 182; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 167. 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


OSSIFRAGE (p55): An unclean bird, men- 
tioned in Lev. xi. 18 and Deut. xiv. 12; the Gypae- 
tus barbatus, commonly known as the lammergeier 
(R. V. “gier-eagle”). It derives its name from its 
habit of breaking bones, its favorite food, by letting 
them fall from a great height upon the rocks. The 
* peres? is characterized in Hul. 62a as a bird 
which does not haunt the habitations of man. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 110; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 167 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


OSTERBERG, MAX: American electrical en- 
gineer; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main June 12, 
1869. Heaccompanied his parents to America (New 
York)in 1884, where he entered upon a business 
career, In 1891 he took up the study of electricity, 
and graduated from Columbia University, as elec- 
trical engineer, in 1894, He received the degree 
of A.M. in 1896. 

Osterberg is the author of: “Index to Current 
Electrical Literature," 1898; “Text-Book on Ther- 
modynamics,” 1894; etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1904-5, p. 162. 
A. F.T. H 


ÖSTERREICHER, JOSEPH MANES: Hun- 
garian physician; born at Alt-Ofen 1756; died at 
Vienna Dec. 14, 1831. He studied medicine, but 
could not practise until after the promulgation of 
the edict of toleration by Emperor Joseph II. in 
1781. He received his medical diploma in 1782. 
He was thereupon appointed physician at the hospi- 
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talin his native town, and subsequently head physi- 
cian of the county of Zala. In 1785 he became phy- 
sician at the health resort Balaton Füred. 

In 1802 Österreicher went to Vienna to practise. 
His investigations into the adulteration of food at- 
tracted the attention of Emperor Francis, who re- 
warded him with handsome gifts; and on hisappoint- 
ment as chief physician to theimperial household in 
1818, he received the great gold medal of citizenship. 

Osterreicher’s works include: “ Analysis Aqua- 
rum Budensium Item Aque Sarisapiensis et Acidulm 
Fürediensis," Vienna, 1781; “Nachricht von den 
Bestandtheilen und Krüften des Füreder Sauerbrun- 
nens," db. 1792; “Sal Mirabilis Nativus Hungaricus,” 
ib. 1801. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY! Reich, Beth Æl, 1856; Wiener Mittheilungen, 
1858, No. 5 ; Szinnyei, Magyar Irók. Lv 
S Xs 


OSTRAU, See Màumnisu-OsTRAU. 


OSTRICH: The Hebrew term for this bird cec- 
curring most frequently in the Bible is * bat ha-ya‘a- 
nah"; the plural form “ye‘enim” occurs in Lam. 
iv. 8, and “renanim” in Job xxxix. 13 (A. V. “ pea- 
cocks”), The Authorized Version renders also “ ha- 
sidah ” (20.) by “ostrich” (see STORK). 

The ostrich is an unclean bird (Lev. xi. 16; Deut. 
xiv. 15). Allusionsare made toits living in deserted 
and lonely places (Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv, 18, xliii. 20; 
Jer. 1. 89; Job xxx. 29), to its melancholy cry 
(Micah i. 8), and to itsspeed in running (Job xxxix. 
18) The idea of its being pitiless toward its young 
(Job xxxix. 16; Lam. iv. 3) has, as Tristram says, 
some *foundation in fact, because “when surprised 
by man with the young before they are able to run, 
the parent bird scuds off alone and leaves its off- 
spring to their fate.” So also with regard to its 
stupidity (Job xxxix. 17): “ When surprised it will 
often take the very course that insures its capture.” 
These two characteristics are ascribed to it by the 
Arabs also. On the other hand, the belief that the 
ostrich leaves its eggs to be hatched by the sand 
(ib. 14 e£ seg.) may have arisen from its habit of scat- 
tering some unineubated eggs around its nest to 
serve as food for the young when hatched. 

In the Mishnah “na‘amit,” in the Talmud “na- 
‘amita,” is used besides “bat ha-ya‘anah” for the 
ostrich (Shab. 110b; M. K. 26a). The voraciousness 
of the bird is illustrated by its devouring a pair of 
phylacteries (Yer. M. K. 83b), and it is also related 
(Yer. Yoma iy. 4) that an ostrich swallowed gold 
pieces of the size of an olive and ejected them ina 
polished condition. It does not even disdain bro- 
ken glass as food (Shab. 128a).  Yalk. Shim'oni ii. 
17a makes the ostrich consume the flesh of the slain 
Agag. In Kelim xvii, 14 is mentioned a vessel made 
of a glazed ostrich-egyshell, having a capacity of 
twenty-four hen eggs. The egg of the cstrich was 
used for medicinal purposes (Shab. 110b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 933; Lewysobn, Z. T. 


p. 188 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


OSTROG: Russian city in the government of 
Volhynia. A Jewish community was probably 
founded at Ostrog toward the end of the fourteenth 
century, when Lursk was already noted for its im- 
portant Jewish population. The first published 
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reference to the Jews of Ostrog is dated 1532, and 
deals with the imposition of customs duties on 
horned cattle brought from Wallachia by Jewish 
drovers of Ostrog and other towns. The extent of 
this trade may be seen from the statement that 
Isachka, an Ostrog Jew, bought 1,500 oxen in Wal- 
lachia. In 1586 a number of Ostrog Jews were ac- 
cused before King Sigismund I. of having driven 
several thousand head of cattle from Wallachia to 
Poland by way of Lithuania without paying the re- 
quired customs duties: the accused claimed that 
they had paid the required duties in Poland, and 
that they had not passed through Lithuania at 
all In 1550 the celebrated Jewish scholar Solo- 
mon Luria became rabbi of Ostrog. His fame 
brought many students to Ostrog, and the town 
thus became the seat of a widely famed rabbinical 


seminary. He was frequently called upon toact as | 


judge in civil 
cases, especially 
in important 
legal suits. In 
1568 the well- 
known tax- 
farmers Isaac 
Borodavka and 
Mendel Isaako- 
vich went to 
Ostrog to sub- 
mit a suit to a 
‘abbinical court 


composed of 
Solomon Luria 


and the rabbis of 
Brest and Pinsk. 
Luria was fol- 
lowed by other 
noted rabbis— 
Eliezer ben Sim- 
hah Kohen of 
Tulchin (d. 
1619), Simson 
ben Isaac Boch | 
(d. 1636), and Samuel Edels (d. 1681). The house 
of the last-named was preserved until 1889, when it 
was destroyed by fire. 'The fame and learning of 
these rabbis gave Ostrog great prominence among 
Jewish communities, so much so that it was styled 
by a contemporary writer “the great city of schol- 
ars and writers, uniting within itself learning and 
greatness. 

Toward the middle of the seventeenth century 
Ostrog had about 1,500 Jewish householders, and 
the importance of the community may be seen from 
the fact that Ostrog was one of the four “main Vol- 
hynian communities” that sent their delegatesto the 
diet of the Volhynian * kahals." which in turn 
selected delegates to the Council of Four Lands. 
The prosperity of the Ostrog community was shat- 
tered by the Cossack uprising under Chmielnicki. In 
Aug., 1647, the city was pillaged by the Cossacks, 
and the Jews who had not made their escape were 
massacred: in Feb., 1649, the town was again at- 
tacked, the Jews, with few exceptions, being killed 
in one night; men, women, and children were slain 
on the streets and squares, their houses were utterly 
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Synagogue at Ostrog, Russia. 
(From a photograph.) 
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destroyed, and the synagogue was transformed into 
a stable. Three rows of graves are still pointed 
out in one of the streets of Ostrog as being those of 
the victims of the massacre. It is the custom 
among the pious Jews of Ostrog to visit these 
graves on the Ninth of Ab and throw garlic on 
them: the origin of the latter custom is not definitely 
known. 

In 1661 the town still bore witness to the destruc- 
tive violence of the Cossacks. In that year there 
were only five Jewish houses in Ostrog, and the 
once flourishing community had vanished as if by 
magic. In 1666 a certain Aaron Zelig of Ostrog 
was sent as delegate to the general council at Pshe- 
vorsk. In the next decade of the same century the 
community of Ostrog had as its rabbi Shmelka 
Sack, who was at the head of the local yeshibah and 
who rebuilt at his own expense the synagogue des- 
troyed in 1648. 
His synagogue 
was ruined by 
fire in 1889. 
Sack died in 
1680 and was 
succeeded by 
the cabalist 
Naphtali Ko- 
hen, who went 
to Posen in 1689, 
then to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main 
and Prague, and 
aftera checkered 
carecr returned 
to Ostrog in 
1715. From 
Ostrog, Kohen 
started for Pal- 
estine, but died 
on the way, in 
Constantino ple 
(1719). Joel 
| Heilprin, previ- 
ously rabbi of Lutsk, was rabbi of Ostrog between 
1690 and 1710, and was called by the Jews there 
“Joel the Great." He was succeeded by Bezaleel 
Kohen (son of Naphtali Kohen), who died in 1717. 

In the eighteenth century Ostrog was divided by 
the hereditary princes into two parts; and this led 
naturally to the division of the Jewish community 
into two kahal organizations, under their separate 


rabbis. 'Thetwokahals were not always on friendly 
terms. Internal dissensions arose and seriously af- 


fected the welfare of the community, rendering it 
less able to defend itself against common enemies. 
These internal dissensions were reflected in the re- 
lations of the community with other Volhynian 
communities, as exemplified by the formal protest, 
in 1758, of two rabbis, Lób of Kremenetz and Saul 
of Vladimir, against the conduct of the Ostrog 
kahal, in which some of the leaders of the latter 
were accused of abuse of their official positions. 
Ostrog was affected but little by the Haidamack 
‘aids which kept the Jewish populations of Kiev, 
Volhynia, and Podolia in a state of fear betweer 
1784 and 1768. A few Jewish merchants from Os 
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trog were killed while returning from a neighboring 
fair, and according to tradition an attempt was 
made by peasants from near-by villages to smuggle 
arms into the town with the purpose of later mas- 
sacring the Jews and the Poles; the plot was dis- 
covered and frustrated by the aid of the Tatars liv- 
ing in the vicinity. The Jews of Ostrog regarded 
this as a miraculous escape, and for decades cele- 
brated the event by reading appropriate psalms on 
the day after Passover. 

The second half of the eighteenth century was a 
troubled time for the Polish Jewry. "The census re- 
turns of that period show that the Ostrog commu- 
nity, like the rest, felt the pressure of contemporary 
events. The statistical data for 1765-87 collected 
in compliance with the regulations of the diets show 
the following: 
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With the disappearance of their prosperity the 
Jews of Ostrog lost also much of their learning. 
Poverty, helplessness, and ignorance created con- 
ditions favorable to the teachings of 
the HASIDIM, and in the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century 


Statistics. 


Hasidism rapidly gained adherents throughout 
Volhynia. The last district rabbi of Ostrog under 


Polish rule was the famous Meir Margolies (d. 1790), 
a faithful followerof BeSHT. The rabbisof Ostrog 
during the eighties of the eighteenth century were 
Jacob Joseph (d. 1790), known, after the title of his 
work, as “Rab Yeba," and Asher Zebi Koretzki, 
author of a Hasidic work. Both were pupils 
of Baer of Meseritz, and untiring preachers of 
Hasidism in Ostrog. 

On the second partition of Poland Ostrog passed 
into the possession of Russia, During the siege of 
the city by the Russian army (1792) the old syna- 
gogue, in which the Jews had gathered for protec- 
tion, was hit repeatedly by cannon-balls. One of 
these may still be seen embedded in the outer wall 
of stone, and another is suspended by an iron chain 
from the inner wall of the synagogue. The Jews 
of Ostrog regarded the escape of their synagogue 
from complete destruction as a miracle, and com- 
memorated the event for many years on the sixth 
and seventh days of Tammuz. A house in Ostrog 
which belonged to a Jew and which was the home 
of the printing establishment that issued, in 1581, 
the first New Testament in Slavonic is still standing. 

Ostrog has a total population of 14,530, of whom 
9,000 are Jews. The community possesses three 
synagogues, fifteen houses of prayer, several Jewish 
schools, a Jewish hospital, and a Jewish government 
school. The Jews of Ostrog are chiefly engaged in 
retail trading and in handicrafts, especially tailor- 
ing and shoemaking. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dubnow, in Voskhod, 1894, p. 8; Regesty i 
INadpisi; Russko-Y evreiski Arkhiv, vols. i., ii. Ha-Meliz, 


1860, p. 214. 
IH. R. Jj. G. L. 


OSTROGORSKI, MOISEI YAKOVLE- 
VICH : Russian political economist and sociologist ; 
born in the year 1854. Heis the son of a Jewish 
teacher at Grodno (see “ Ha-Shahar,” v. 919). After 
studying law in the University of St. Petersburg, 
he held for some time a subordinate position in the 
Ministry of Justice. IIe published his * Khronologiya 
Russkoi Istorii,” a chronology of Russian history, 
in 1872 (St. Petersburg), and in the following year his 
* Khronologiya Vseobschei i Russkoi Istorii,” which 
has been frequently reprinted (14th ed., čb. 1897). 
His “ Istoriya Rossii dlya Narodnykh Uchilisheh,” a 
history of Russia for the publie schools, enjoyed a 
like popularity (14th ed., 7. 1896). In 1876 he be- 
gan to publish the yearly * Yuridicheski Kalendar." 
In 1889 appeared his “ De l'Organisation des Partis 
Politiques aux Etats Unis" (Paris; reprinted from 
the “Annales de l'Ecole Libre des Science Poli- 
tique”). His “La Femme, au Point de Vue du Droit 
Public” (Paris, 1892) was crowned by the Faculté 
de Droit of Paris and has been translated into both 
German and English (“The Rights of Woman,” 
London, 1898). “De l'Organisation de Partis Poli- 
tiques? subsequently formed the basis of a larger 
work,in three volumes, on the political parties of 
Great Britain and the United States, of which an 
English translation appeared under the title “ De- 
mocracy and the Organization of Political Parties," 
with a preface by James Bryce (New York, 2 vols., 
1902). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brokhaus-Efron, Hntziklopedicheski Slovar; 

New York Times, Dec. 27, 1902. 

P. Wt. 


H. R. 

OSTROPOLI, SAMSON BEN PESAH: 
Polish rabbi; martyred at Polonnoye, government 
of Podolia, in the Cossacks’ Uprising July 15, 
1648. When the Cossacks laid siege to Polonnoye, 
Samson, with 800 of his followers, arrayed in their 
shrouds and praying-shawls, went to the synagogue, 
and stood there praying until the enemy came and 
butchered them all. 

Ostropoli was a noted cabalist. He wes the 
author of a commentary (published by his nephew 
Pesah at Zolkiev in 1709) on the cabalistic work 
*Karnayim." According to the author of * Yewen 
Mezulah,” he wrote also a commentary on the Zohar 
in conformity with the cabalistic system of Luria; 
but this work has not been preserved. Other works 
of his are: * Dine we-Hanhagot ha-Adam " (Ostrog, 
1793), a collection of cabalistic liturgical regulations 
from the works of Ostropoli and other cabalists: 
“Sefer Likkutim” (Grodno, 1794), cabalistic exc- 
getics and elucidations of many passages in the 
Zohar and other works; and “Nifla’ot Hadashot” 
(tb. 1797), elucidations of the Pentateuch and the 
Five Megillot, and homiletics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. x. 57, 65, Leipsic, 1897; Yewen 

Mezulah, section. Gezerah Dekalc Polonah; Azulai, Shem 


ha- Gedolim, i. 181, Wilna, 1852; Gurland, Le-Korot ha- Geze- 
rot, ii. 25, vi. 60 et seq.: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 357. 


H. R. A. S. W. 
OSTROWO. See Posen. 
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OTHNIEL: One of the sons of Kenaz, accord- 
ing to the chronicler (I Chron. iv. 18); hence one of 
the Kenizzites. After Caleb had been assigned his 
possession (Josh. xv. 18 ef seg.) he drove out the 
giants and otherwise secured it for himseif, except 
the town of Kirjath-sepher, as a prize for whose 
capture he offered his daughter Achsah. “Othniel 
the son of Kenez, the brother of Caleb, took it, and 
he gave him Achsah his daughter to wife” (ib. xv. 
16, 17). Othniel’s heroism, bowever, achieved the 
greatest results for his people when he delivered 
them from foreign oppression. The tribes had no 
sooner settled in the land than a conqueror from 
the country of Mesopotamia, Cushan-rishathaim, 
probably an Aramean, swept down over Syrian 
territory and subjected Israel. For eight years 
they were compelled to pay the price of submission 
and oppression, When they cried for mercy Yuwu 
raised up a savior, ^even Othniel the son of Kenaz, 
Caleb's younger brother" (Judges iii. 9). By the 
spirit of Yitwir that came upon him he routed the 
king from Mesopotamia and saved Israel from its 
oppressor. “And the land had rest forty years." 
The question of marriage involved in this narrative 
is not troublesome. The marrying of near kin was 
allowable in that day, as is seen in the cases of 
Abraham (Gen. xx. 2, 5, 12), of Isaac and Rebekah, 
of Jacob and Rachel and Leah, and often in later 
times. Othniel's real relation to Caleb is plain if 
tlie narrative is allowed to tell its own story. 

E. G. H, I. M. P. 


OTIYYOT DE-RABBI AKIBA. See AKIBA 
BEN JOSEPH, ALPHABET OF. 

OTRANTO (ow): City of southern Italy. 
It was one of the oldest seats of Jewish learning in 
Europe, so that at an early date the proverb * From 
Bari shall the Law go forth, and the word of the 
Lord from Otranto? came into circulation. In the 
Middle Ages the community was a comparatively 
large one. Benjamin of Tudela, who speaks of the 
town as being “on the coast of the Grecian Sea,” 
found there about 500 Jews, leaders among whom 
were Rabbis Menahem, Caleb, Meir, and Mali. The 
community survived until about 1540 the various 
Vicissitudes experienced by all Jewsin the kingdom 
of Naples. As late as 1588 mention is made of 
regular sermons preached in Otranto: and at about 
the same time a divorce document was drawn up 
there. 

The following scholars are known to have lived 
at Otranto: Moses b. Shem-Tob ibn HABIB of Lis- 
bon (15th cent.) and the liturgical poet Menahem b. 
Mordecai Corisi (vvmp). The Jews of Otranto spoke 
Greek and often had Greek names. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, ed. Asher, i. 
15, ii. 33: Zunz, G. V. 2d ed., p. 446, note g; idem, Literatur- 
gesch. p. 514; Erseh and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 27, p. 
146; Luzzatto, Luah ha-Paytanim, p. 90. 


G, L-E: 

OTTENHEIMER, HENRIETTE: German 
poetess; born at Stuttgart Sept. 10, 1807; died there 
1883. <A faithful Jewess, she was filled with the 
desire, even at an early age, to combat anti-Jewish 
prejudice; and she numbered among her friends 
and correspondents many famous personages, inclu- 
ding Uhland, Riickert, Michael Beer (the author of 


“ Struensee”), Gabriel Riesser, Menzel, and others. 
The last years of her life she spent, almost com- 
pletely paralyzed, with an aged sister near Itatisbon. 

Henriette Ottenheimer wrote much, both in prose 
and in poetry, although she published little. Her 
most important work is the poem * Der Ketten- 
schmied, ein Mürchentraum" (Stuttgart, 1835), dedi- 
cated to Uhland. Other works include: * Gedichte” 


- (ib. 1832), a volume of poems; “Bilder und Lieder" 


(Munich, 1833); “Erzählungen und Gedichte” 
(Stuttgart, 1886); and “Erzählungen” (Leipsic, 
1841). She also contributed stories and lyric poems 
to the * Morgenblatt," Lewald’s * Europa," Duller's 
* Phenix "and * Deutsches Stammbuch,” Spindler's 
* Damenzeitung," and other periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 238 
et seq. 


S. M. K. 

OTTENSOOSER, DAVID: German author; 
born 1784; died May 22, 1858, at Fürth. An infant 
prodigy, he was an omnivorous reader from carly 
youth; and his unceasing activity continued | 
throughout his life. Ottensooser was a thorough 
scholar, although entirely self-taught; but his mode 
of expression is frequently obscure owing to his 
lack of training. 

His literary activities were manifold. He trans- 
lated and annotated the Books of Job, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, edited philosophical works of Mai- 
monides, Bedersi, and Shem-Tob ben Joseph Fala- 
quera, wrote a Jewish history based on Josephus, 
and published anecdotes from the Talmud and from 
Maimonides. 

In Ottensooser's time the yeshibah of Fürth was 
at its prime, and the students of the Talmud there 
found in him a constant benefactor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Zirndorf, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1858, p. 

S LS Bibl. Jud. iii.58-59; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post--Mendcls. 

S. M. L. B. 

OTTENSOSER, LAZARUS: German rabbi; 
born at Weimarsschmieden in 1798; died at Hoch- 
städt Aug., 1878: son of the * Cultusbeamte ” Naph- 
tali Ottensoser of Weimarsschmieden, with whom 
he went in early youth to Kleinabstadt. Begin- 
ning life as a pedler, Lazarus was subsequently 
called as teacher to the community of Scheinfeld. 
In 1821 he was called as “moreh zedek" to Aub, 
and in 1828 to Hochstiidt. In 1861 the Bavarian 
government officially sanctioned the Talmud Torah 
which he had established. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : N. Eschwege, Leben und Wirken des Rab- 
Diners Lazarus Ottensoser, Gründer der Talmud Torah 
(Praeparanden) Schule in Hochstddt (n.d.). 

8. S. O. 
ÓTTINGEN: Former principality and county 
of Germany, covering about 100 square kilometers. 

It belonged to the two houses of Ottingen-Spielberg 

and Ottingen-Wallerstein, and included, aside from 

the capital of Ottingen, the communities of Hains- 
furth, Mónchsroth, Harburg, Deggingen, Ederheim, 

Schopfloch, Erdlingen, Ptlaumloch, Baldern, Ober- 

dorf, and Aufhausen. The earliest date mentioned 

in connection with the Jews of Ottingen is 1298, the 
time of the Rindfleisch persecutions; this occurs in 
the * Martyrologium," where the capital is referred 

to in connection with the same date. On May 80, 
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1331, Emperor Ludwig granted to Count Ludwig 
the Elder of Öttingen the right “to use and enjoy 
his Jews, together with all rights, honors, and good 
habits." On Nov. 21, 1342, an imperial edict was 
issued ordering every Jew twelve years of age and 
over to pay the “Opferpfennig ” and one gulden (in 
gold) every Christmas into the imperial exchequer, 
On June 16, 1489, Count Ludwig sent at the em- 
peror's command the physician Enoch b. Abraham 
to a conference with the royal councilors at Nurem- 
berg. In1552 Count Ludwig XVI., of the house of 
Spielberg, expelled all the Jews from the territory ; 
they went to Esslingen, and refused to return even 
when the governor Conrad Zwickh sent them * reso- 
lutions” as an inducement to do so. In 1687 only 
seven Jews and one Jewess are mentioned as at 
Öttingen. From 1608 to 1614 the two branches of 
the house conferred with à view to expelling all 
Jews, but the plan was not carried out. In 1655- 
1659 the Jews were expelled from Ottingen-Baldern 
by the countess Isabella Eleonore, and admitted 
to Erlingen at the intercession of the head of the 
Order of St. John, Heinrich von Lützow. In 1714 
the regulations restricting the Jews of Ottingen 
to the towns of Spielberg and Wallerstein were 
abolished. 

The earliest documents referring to the Jews there 
belong to the fifteenth century and are letters of 
protection granted by the counts toindividual Jews. 

The earliest of these letters, of the 


Earliest year 1454, was granted to the brothers 
Docu- Hirsch and Stissmann. Jews were 
ments. permitted to lend moncy on pledges 


at a weekly interest of one pfennig in 
the gulden. If involved in lawsuits, the testimony 
of at least two Christian citizens was required 
against them. This contract was indefinite as to 
time and could be canceled at the pleasure of the 
count. Similar letters of protection were granted in 
1444 by Count Wilhelm to the Jew Jacob of Wem- 
ding, and in 1559 by a later Count Wilhelm to 
some Jews of Neresheim. These Jews were each re- 
quired to keep in their houses a Christian as a sub- 
stitute in case of war, and a spear, and to pay the 
yearly state tax in addition to ten gulden as protec- 
tion money. Letters of protection for the Jews 
were granted at Ottingen only after the Thirty 
Years’ war. In the introductions to these letters it 
was invariably observed that the Jews ought to be 
“expelled and abolished,” and that the count 
granted them his protection only by special request, 
and his favor only for the specitied time. A request 
for the renewal of a letter had to be made half a 
year before the expiration of the old one. On being 
taken under protection the Jews were required to 
take an oath of fealty, for which joining of hands 
was substituted in 1806. 

The Jews of Ottingen were subjected to the fol- 
lowing taxes in addition to those mentioned already ; 
(1) the * Kleppergeld" (in the form of one or two 
£ood saddle-horses, sent to the castle for the use 
of the count every two or three years; frequently a 
sum up to ten gulden per family was required in- 
stead); (2) the “Ordinari” tax (introduced in 1649, 
for real estate, which was entered every year at the 
" Rentkammer?); (8) the goose-tax (introduced in 


1719; it consisted in the delivery to the count of 
“fattened, unplucked, and live? geese every year, 
on St. Martin's day; this tux also was often com- 
muted toa money-payment at the rate of one gulden 
per goose); (4) the Michaelmas tax; (5) the “ Herbst- 
zins”? or synagogal tax; (6) the New-Year’s and 
“ Sacrist” money (from 73 to 100 gulden, collected 
by the parnasim of the various communities and 
handed to those of Öttingen, who solemnly trans- 
ferred it to the prince’s exchequer). 

In addition to these taxes the Jews were obliged 
to send a valuable present to the count on his wed- 
ding. If a Jew married one of his sons or daugh- 
ters, he could keep the young couple only one year 
(the * Kostjahr") thercafter in his house, after which 
they had to leave the county. Beginning with 
1806 à Jew was permitted to marry only when an- 
other family had disappeared in some way, or on 
receiving special permission, Jews were not per- 
mitted to take more than 7 per cent interest for their 
money. Any Jew convicted of usury, or of taking 
any object in addition to his legitimate interest, for- 
feited the loan and was compelled to pay a fine 

amounting to double the sum loaned, 

Jewish The Jews of Ottingen were not al- 

Business. lowed to deal in spices in the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries. In 

1785 those of Ottingen-Spiclberg were permitted to 

establish chintz-, cotton-, and silk-mills. One Moses 

the Elder was considered to be the richest Jew of 

Ottingen, the value of his property being estimated 
at 12,000 gulden in 1684. 

In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies the houses of the Jews were oflicially in- 
spected every second year; beginning with 1806, 
every third year. Every Friday each Jew was com- 
pelled to clean the street in front of 
his house, under penalty of a fine of 
two thaler. Although a decree of 
1580 ordered the Jews to wear yellow 
rings on their caps, this was never enforced in Ot- 
tingen, and Charles V. annulled it entirely in 1541, 
since Jews wearing this badge beyond the county 
would be in peril of life and limb. The Jews were 
furthermore permitted toride through the streets of 
the town with baldric and side-arms, except on 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and the Christmas holidays. 
On June 8, 1628, the Jews of Ottingen were forbid- 
den to make their purchases in the weekly market 
before the *Jew's flag” was hoisted, The tongue 
of every ox killed for Jewish consumption was sent 
to the court, Intercourse with foreign Jews was 
strictly forbidden; a foreign Jew coming into the 
county paid a poll-tax of eighteen kreuzer per day 
and reported daily to the authorities. As Jewish 
beggars were especially troublesome in the territory 
of Ottingen, the state established inns for them at 
Harburg and Wallerstein. A detailed description 
of the Jewish tramps, who, with others, often made 
the roads unsafe, was given by the Jew Joseph 
Isaac, bookseller at Goschheinr, in the “Journal von 
und für Franken,” 1790; for the betterment of their 
condition he published in 1791, in Hebrew and 
German, a work entitled “Gedanken tiber Bettel- 
juden und Ihre Bessere Versorgung.” 

Difficulties between Jews and Christians were 


Restric- 
tions. 
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brought into the Christian courts, before which Jews 
and Christians were equal; and the former had their 
own ceremony in taking the oath. The Jew about 

to take an oath first covered his head ; 


Legal then he washed his hands, said the 
Status. prayer“ Asher Yazar,” drew the tallit 


over his head, put on the tefillin, turned 
with his face toward the east, took the roll of the 
Law into his right hand, covered it partly with the 
left hand, and recited the formula of the oath. In 
especially difficult cases he held a butcher’s Knife in 
his hand, or took the oath in the synagogue, sitting, 
arrayed in a shroud, on a coflin before the open ark. 


In 1788 the "Ordnung des Jüdischen Eides vor 


Christlichen Gerichten ” appeared. 

In 1588 the Jew Abraham Haas was hanged by 
the fect on a gallows, beside a hungry dog, and ex- 
pired after thirty hours. In1555-56the Jews Hirsch 

tubin and Schmerein were accused of having killed 

a Christian child for ritual purposes. Anna Grüvin, 
the complainant, however, was convicted of cal- 
umny and sentenced to death by drowning. The 
Jews were liberated June 30, 1556, on taking a sol- 
emn oath torenounce their feuds. On Jan. 12, 1611, 
* Jacob the Tall,” after committing a burglary, made 
an attempt to blow up the “ Deutsche Ordenshaus ” 
with gunpowder; he was captured, tortured several 
times in spite of having confessed, and hanged by 
his feet on the gallows, between two dogs. <A great 
fire was built near him, at which he was slowly 
roasted for half an hour, until he expired. In May, 
1690, the Jews were suspected of having murdered 
a Christian child, but they succeeded in proving 
that the Christian Hans Hopfenstetter committed 
the deed. The Jews thereupon held services of 
thanksgiving and appointed the 18th of Iyyar asa 
day of fasting in commemoration of their deliver- 
ance, which day is still observed. 

The Jews had local and two district rabbis, the 
former being elected by the communities and the 
latter by the parnasim, who convened for this pur- 
pose from the various communities. Therabbis, can- 

tors, schoolmasters, slaughterers, and 

Rabbis and “schulklopfers” were exempt from all 

Teachers. taxcs, administercd justice with the 

consent of the county, imposed fines, 

and pronounced the sentence of the lesser or the 

greater excommunication upon individual members. 

The district rabbis received from 45 to 90 gulden: 

after the Jewish courts were abolished in 1811 they 
received 400 gulden. 

The communities were divided into two groups, 

each constituting a district rabbinate: the Ottin gen- 
Spielberg group, including the eight larger commu- 
nities, and the Óttingen- Wallerstein group, including 
six communities. The following rabbis were asso- 
ciated with the former group: 1661-96 —Enoch b. 
Abraham, Simon Hirsch, Simon b. Yishai, Moses 
Meir Tarnopol (author of the Pentateuch commen- 
tary ^ Me'or Raton"); 1606-1705—Naphtali Enoch 
b. Mordecai, Rabbi Isaac (or Seligman); 1719-53— 
Abraham David Mahler of Prague, * Hochfürstlicher 
und Hochgrüflicher Landesrabbiner"; 1708-64— 
Abraham Benjamin (Wolf), Levi b. Samuel Levi; 
1764-05— Jacob Phinehas Katzenellenbogen; 1795- 
1844 — Phinehas Jacob Katzenellenbogen. The 
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rabbis connected with the Ottingen-Wallerstein 
group were: Phinehas Katzenellenbogen (1630-50) ; 
Hirsch Jacob (from 1655); Isaac Israel of Prossnitz 


(1730-50); Hirsch Kohn of Fürth (1751-63); Isaac 
Hirsch Kohn (1768-72; called to Bonn); Benjamin 
Hirsch Kohn (1772-89; called to Bonn); Asher Low 
(1759-1809; descendant of Saul Wahl). 

In Ottingen the parnasim were the actual admin- 
istrative officials, and three or four were elected for 
each community, serving for three years. Their 
political duties included guarding the interests of 
the exchequer of the count or prince; policing the 
community; making an inventory of the property 
of the Jews every three years; caring for the poor; 
and collecting the taxes. They were exempt fromall 
services and taxes while holding office, and received 
a fee for each paper bearing their signature. They 
were also empowered to fine any member of the 
con umity to an amount not exceeding five gulden. 

Since the house of Ottingen had a Catholic and a 
Protestant branch, these terms were applied to their 

Jewish supporters. Thus there were 


Communal “Catholic” and “Protestant” syna- 
Govern-  gogues and “Catholic” and “ Protes- 
ment. tant” Jews. Ona market-ship going 


to Mayence one Wagenseil is said to 
have created a disturbance by asking a Jew whether 
hewasa “Catholic” ora “ Protestant” Jew. These 
designations were applied to the Jews as early as 
the middle of the seventeenth century. When a 
quarrel broke out between the two branches of the 
house in 1674 the Jews of their respective territories 
were forbidden to traffic with each other. 
Noteworthy among the court Jews of Ottingen 
were Hirsch Neumark and David Oppenheim. 
Hirsch. Neumark lived in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, first at Wallerstein and then at 


Ottingen. Through the great influence he exer- 
cised over Count Albert Ernst he suc- 

Court ceeded, supported by the suspicions 
Jews. of the Jews of Fürth, in having the 
Swiss citizen Paccaton arrested at 
Nórdlingen; consequently, when the suspicions 


proved to be unfounded, the Jews were expelled from 
the cantons of Bern, Freiburg, and Basel (1701). In 
1672 David Oppenheim (Oppenheimer) was granted 
protection for fifteen years by Count Albert Ernst 
of Ottingen; he was made director of the mint of 
Öttingen with the title “ Mint Jew of the Prince” 
(1674-95). He received also the privilege of furnish- 
ing the metal necessary for coinage; he used for this 
purpose foreign coin, which he purchased cheap- 
ly and recast. Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia 
protested against this practise. In 1695 Oppenheim 
was arrested by order of the president of the council, 
Count Wolfgang, but died in prison before the end of 
the trial. The following court Jews are also men- 
tioned: Ottingen: Koppel zu Lauchheim (Baldern; 
1710); Abraham Elijah Model of Mannheim (Wal- 
lerstein; 1789); Low Manasseh (1740); Joseph Löw 
Zachariah (1771); Zachariah Model (1772); Hiinle 
Meir, Simon Hayyim Springer, Itzig Wolf Springer, 
Wolf Hayyim Springer (1775); Wallerstein: Abra- 
ham Itzig, Hayyim Löw (1792). Jacob Hechinger 
(1803). at Harburg, was the last court factor in the 
territory of Wallerstein. Abraham Jonas (1811) 
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was the last court factor of Ottingen, having been 
appointed by the princess Marya Aloysia. 

The community of the town of Öttingen does not 
seem to have possessed its own cemetery. Between 
1444 and 1461 it used the cemetery of Nördlingen. 
Then Wallerstein olfered its cemetery. When a 
quarrel broke out between the two communities on 
this account in 1716 they compromised with the un- 
derstanding that the community of Ottingen should 
pay eight gulden a year to the community of Wal- 
lerstein. " 

The present community of the town of Ottingen 
numbers (1904) 141 Jews, the total population being 

2,975. It has a Hebrew young men’s 
Present association and a phlianthropie so- 
Conditions. ciety. Wallerstein has 82 Jews, and 
has a hebra kaddisha and a poor-fund. 
Hainsfurth has 135 Jews in a total population of 
1,087. Moónchsroth has 90 Jews, and Pilaumloch 
98. Dr. H. Kroner and Dr. A. Kohn respectively 
are the officiating rabbis at the last two plates. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. V. Lóffelholz. Oftingana, 1883; S. Haenle, 

Gesch. der Juden. in Ehemaligen Fiirstentum Ansbach, 

1867, pp. 80 ct seq.; Lowenstein, Beitriiye zur Gesch. der 

Juden in Deutschiand, 1898: L. Müller, in Zeit. des Hist. 

Ver. fiir Sechwaben ut ee 1899, 1900 ; Salfeld, Nürn- 

berger Martyrologium. pp. 11, 278, Berlin, 1809: Kohut, 


Gesch. der Deutschen Juden, ad 241, 200, 315, Berlin (n.d.); 
Wigand, Wezzlarsehe Deitréüge, i i. 361-303 ; Carmoly, R. He- 


noch ben Abraham, Rabbiner in Ottingen, in Israelit, 1561, 

No. 40, 

S. BS. O. 

ÖTTINGEN, ELIJAH B. ABRAHAM B. 
MORDECAI HA- LEVI: Rabbi at Wengrow, 
Poland, in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
His first work, “Berit ha-Lewi” (Lublin, 1645), is 
an ethical exposition of the prayer of Moses (Deut. 
iii, 23-26) by 865 different methods, interwoven with 
the 613 commandments, and is based upon stories 
from Midrash and Talmud. <A second, larger work 
of his, entitled “ Minhat Eliyahu,” is mentioned by 
First, but is otherwise unknown. Another work, 
notes on the tractate Horayot, was printed together 
with the tractate Sukkah (Dyhernfurth, n.d. [17th 
cent.]; republished Amsterdam, 1727). Steinschnei- 
der and Michael, however, think that this work was 
written by one of the tosafists, and that Ottingen 
wus merely its editor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 231; Benjacob, Ozar Ra- 


Sefarim, p. 55; Michael, Or ha- Hayyim. Nos. 160, 856; 
Zunz, Z. G. p. 45; Steinsenneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 948. 


D, S. O. 
ÓTTINGER. See ETTINGER. 


ÖTTINGER, EDUARD MARIA: German 
writer; born at Breslau Nov. 19, 1808; died 
Blasewitz, near Dresden, June 26, 1872. In 1828 he 
became a Catholic, He lived as a journalist in Ber- 
lin (editing “ Eulenspiegel," 1829), Munich (“Das 
Schwarze Gespenst,” 1880), Berlin (“Neuer Eu- 
lenspiegel,” 1881; “Figaro,” 1832-86), Hamburg 
(“ Argus,” 1886-388), Mannheim. Leipsic (“ Chari- 
vari,” 1842-52; “ Narrenalmanach,” 1848-49), Paris, 
Brussels, and after 1860 in Blasewitz. 

Ottinger wrote many works, comprising novels, 
poems, satires, and historical and bibliographical 
writings, a complete list of which may be found in 
* Moniteur des Dates,” vi. 88, Dresden. 1868. Among 
them may be specially mentioned: * Buch der Lie- 
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der” (Berlin, 1882; 5th ed., Leipsic, 1859) ; “ Der Ring 
des Nostradamus » (Leipsic, 1838; 2d ed., ib, 1845); 
* Historisches Archiv? (Carlsruhe, 1841); * Biblio- 
theka Shahiludii” (Leipsic, 1844), a bibliography of 
chess; “Graf Saint-Germain " (7d. 1847); “ Rossini” 
(ib. 1847); * Bibliographie Biographique " (2b. 1850; 
9d ed., Brussels, 1854; this work, containing bio- 
graphical data of about 200,000 persons, was the 
forerunner of the “Moniteur des Dates”); “Neues 
Buch der Lieder? (Dresden, 1852); *Iconographia 
Mariana” (Leipsic, 1852), a bibliography of the mir- 
acle-working pictures of the Virgin Mary; * Auf 
dem IIradschin " (Prague, 1856); * Gesch. des Diini- 
schen Hofes von Christian II. bis auf Friedrich 
VIL? (Hamburg, 1857-59); “Die Moderne Semi- 
ramis" (Berlin, 1863); * Mutter und Sohn ” (5. 1864). 
His historical novels were for à time much read in 
Germany. 

In 1866 Ottinger commenced to edit and publish 
in Dresden, under the patronage of the King of 
Prussia (later Emperor William I.), his well-known 
work * Moniteur des Dates," which he continued 
until his death. This great undertaking was fin- 
ished by Hugo Schramm-Macdonald in Leipsic in 
1881. The work gives short biographical notes of 
all important men (over 1,000,000 in number) from 
the dawn of history to the date of the completion 
of the book, including living persons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Dichter-Lexikon, s.v., Schramm- 


Macdonald, in Illustrivte Zeitung, Leipsic, July 27, 1872; 
Ottinger, Moniteur des Dates, S.v. 


S. p. T. H. 


ÓTTINGER, JACOB JOSEPH: German 
rabbi; born at Glogau 1780; died at Derlin Nov. 7, 
1860. A pupil of Hirsch Samose, he acquired a 
wide knowledge of rabbinical literature. In 1820 
he was called to Berlin as assistant rabbi, aed was 
appointed acting rabbi five years later, on the death 
of Meyer Simon Weyl. Only a few of his novell 
have been printed; but many modern Hebrew works 
and new editions of carlier books were approved by 
him and by Elhanan Rosenstein, his colleague at 
Derlin. llis pronounced stand on the question of 
Reform deserves especial mention. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, Vollstéindiges Gebets- und An- 

dachtsbuch zum Gebrauch bei Sterbenden, Appendix, p. 1, 


Berlin, 1867 (contains his epitaph). = 
S. M. K. 


ÖTTINGER, JOSEPH: Austrian . physician; 
born at Tarnow, Galicia, May 7, 1818; died a 
Cracow Oct. 2, 1895. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Cracow (M.D. 1843; Doctor of Surgery 
1850). In 1851 he had charge of the lectures on the 
history of medicine and medical jurisprudence at 
the university, but the * venia legendi? was refused 
him for political reasons, mainly because of his in- 
tense Polish sympathies asopposed to Austrian con- 
trol. It was not until 1867 that he became privat- 
docent. Seven years later he wasappointed assistant 
professor; and this position he held until 1889, when, 
having reached the age-limit, he retired. 

In addition to his university duties Ottinger was 
physician-in-chief to the Jewish hospital at Cracow, 
and was a member of the Cracow Academy of Sci- 
ences and other learned societies. 

Ottinger wrote many studies for the professional 
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journals; he was the editor of a dictionary of Polish 
medical terminology, published by the Society of 
Physicians of Cracow, of which he was president; 
aud for many years he edited also the medical jour- 
nal *Przeglad Lekarski." Among his works spe- 
cial mention may be made of the following (all 
written in Polish): * Notes on the Chief Epidemic 
Diseases ? (1865); “On Medical Superstitions " (1867); 
“On Epidemic Insanity” (1868); “The Principal 
Results of Medical Experience” (1870); “The Sick 
in the Jewish Hospital at Cracow and Their Dis- 
eases ” (1871); “Some Reminiscences of the Previous 
History of the Medical Faculty of the Jagellonic 
University " (1874-76); “The Plague in Europe 
During the Last Two Centuries ? (1879); “Collection 
of the Hippocratic Writings in the Light of Modern 
Criticism ” (1879); “Medical Notes from the Six- 
teenth Century ” (1880). 

S. A. BE. 


OTTO, JULIUS CONRAD. See MARGOLIOTH, 
NAPHTALI. 


OTTOLENGHI, ABRAHAM AZARIAH 
(BON AJUT): Italian rabbi; born at Acqui 1776; 
died in 1851; brother of Israel Emanuel Ottolenghi. 
On the occasion of the entrance of the French army 
in 1796, after the battle of Montanotte near the 
walls of Acqui, he made an address on the signifi- 
cance of the tree of liberty. After the French re- 
verses of 1799 and the battle of Novi, the popu- 
Jace rose against the Jews of the city. The Otto- 
lenghi were persecuted, Abraham Azariah being 
attacked by the reactionary party. The brothers 
Ottolenghi escaped and fled to the Alps; but their 
father was seized as a hostage by the French troops 
and taken to Genoa. 
after the battle of Marengo, Azariah returned and 
resumed his theological studies. Heassumed, with- 
out claiming any fees, the rabbinical functions at 
Acqui, and continued to discharge them until 
Shortly before his death. He was the author of 
“Shir le-Kabod ha-Torah " (Leghorn, 1808). 

S. U. C. 


OTTOLENGHI, DONATO: [Italian author: 
born at Acqui Nov. 7, 1820; died Oct. 5, 1883, at 
Alessandria, Piedmont, where he had resided since 
1848. He wasan ardent patriot, and maintained a 
correspondence with D’Azeglio, Bianchi-Giovini, 
Balbo, and Gioberti. Being very wealthy, he de- 
voted all his energies to the elevation of the poorer 
classes of Alessandria, making his philanthropic 
plans known both through the daily press and by 
means of his own writings. 

In addition to numerous articles in “La Provin- 
cia” and “Tl Vessillo Israelitico," Ottolenghi’s 
works include: “La Causa dei Poveri Deferta al 
Sesso Gentile,” Alessandria, 1860; “Si Pensi al 
Povero, Considerazioni e Proposte," ib. 1860; “ Pro- 
getto per la Fondazione di un Comitato Centrale 
e Permanente di Beneficenza in Alessandria," db. 
1862; “Della Povertà e della Beneficenza in Ales- 
sandria," 2b. 1868. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Il Vessillo Israelitico, 1888, pp. 328 et seq., 343 
et seq. 


8. U. C. 
IX.—99 


On the restoration of order. 


OTTOLENGHI, EMILIO (Count of Valle- 
piana): Italian philanthropist; born at Acqui Nov. 
9, 1830; since 1848 he has been a resident of Ales- 
sandria, Piedmont. In 1882 he was elected to the 
common council and was re-elected for several 
years. He was likewise a member of the advisory 
board of the “Ricovero di Mendicità," and the 
founder of refuges and asylums, and is a director of 
the Bank of Italy, the Savings Bank, and the He- 
brew community, as well as president of the na- 
tional society for the province of Alessandria. Ot- 
tolenghi has been successively made chevalier, 
officer, and commander of the Crown of Italy by 
Humbert I., who has created him (Feb, 22, 1888) 
Count of Vallepiana. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ottolenghi di Vallepiana, in Famiglie Illus- 
tri Italiane. 


S. U. C. 


OTTOLENGHI, GIUSEPPE: Italian general; 
born at Sabbionetta, Lombardy, Dec. 26, 1838; died 
at Turin Nov. 2, 1904. He began the study of law 
at Turin, and then entered the military academy of 
thatcity. He enlisted 
as a volunteer in the 
campaign of 1859, 
was promoted, and 
took part in the cam- 
paigns of 1860 and 
1861, being the first 
Jew to belong to the 
staff, In 1863 he was 
promoted to the rank 
of captain. In 1864 
he fought against the 
brigands of Basili- 
cata, and won the 
silver medal for mili- 
tary valor; while in 
the campaign of 1866 
he received the Cross 
of Savoy as well as 
several other decora- 
tions. Ottolenghi was for some time professor of mili- 
tary history and tactics in the Royal Military School 
at Modena, and was military attaché with the French 
army in the Franco-Prussian war, He was likewise 
the Italian delegate to the European commission to 
determine the boundary between Turkey and Mon- 
tenegro, after the Eastern war. He was made brig- 
adier-general in 1888; commandant of the division 
of Turin in 1895; commandant of the fourth army 
corps in 1902; minister of war, 1909-3; senator of 
the kingdom, 1902; and commandant of the first 
army corps, 1903. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Il Vessillo Israetitico, 1891, pp. 171-174; 1998, 
p. 276 : 1902, pp. 182, 189; Archives Israelites, Nov., 1904, pp. 
356-301. 

s. U. C. 

OTTOLENGHI, LAZZARO: Italian rabbi; 
born at Acqui 1820; died in Rome 1890. He occu- 
pied successively the rabbinates of Turin, Moncalvo, 
and (1858) Acqui. The last years of his life were 
spent in Rome. Ottolenghi was a preacher of some 
note, and wrote a number of Hebrew poems. 
Among his writings are: “Matrimonio Misto,” a 
comedy; “Dialoghi Religioso-Morali"; and “Kol 
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Kore," designed for the study of Hebrew literature. 
In his youth he wrote several tragedies, one of which, 
“Etelwige,” was produced at Acqui in 1852. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Il Vessillo Israclitico, 1890, p. 198. 


S. U. C. 

OTTOLENGHI, LEONETTO : Italian philan- 
thropist; born at Asti Nov. 8, 1829; died at Pisa 
Feb. 20, 1904. In 1889 he rebuilt the Jewish syna- 
gogue at Asti, and two years later organized the ex- 
position held there, of which he was president. In 
1898 he promoted a second exposition. King Hum- 
bert I. visited both expositions, and on March 14, 
1899, conferred upon Ottolenghi the hereditary title 
of count. In 1903 Ottolenghi presented a statue of 
Humbert I. to Asti, and founded an Alfieri collection 
in the Palazzo Alfieri. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Il Vessillo Tsraelitico, 1892, pp. 373 et seq. 

1895, pp. 335 et seq.; 1898, pp. 162 ct seq.; 1904, pp. 96 et seq. 

S, U. C. 
OTTOLENGHI, SALVATORE: Italian phy- 
sician; born at Asti March 20, 1361. He received 
his education at his native town and at the Uni- 
versity of "Turin (M.D. 1884). He has been since 
1888 assistant professor of medicine and chief of the 
medico-forensic department in the University of 
Sienna. 

Ottolenghi has contributed to the medical journals 
nearly eighty essays, especially on forensic medi- 
cine, anthropology, and criminology, and is the 
author of: “Anomalie del Campo Visivo Nei Pre- 
copatici e Nei Criminali,” Turin, 1891; “ Duocento 
Criminali e Prostitute” (with U. Rossi), 7b. 1894; 
* La Sensibilità della Donna," 25. 1896; “La Sug- 
gestione e le Facoltà Psichiche Occulte in Repporto 
alla Pratica Medico-Forense” (with U. Rossi), ?b. 
1899; “Il Glicogeno dei Muscoli e del Fegato nel 
Cadavere a Diverse Epoche della Morte," Sienna, 
1901. ; 

S. Ie D. IHE 

OTTOLENGO, JOSEPH: Italian scholar of 
the sixteenth century; died about 1970. He was 
a German by birth, but went from Ettlingen to 
Cremona. There he conducted a school (“ Hebr. 
Bibl." v. 195, note), and became involved in a feud 
with Joshua dei Cantori, who, partly forthis reason, 
agreed to serve with Vittorio Eliano on the censor- 
ship committee which condemned the Talmud. He 
published, or caused to be published at his expense, 
about twenty Hebrew books at Riva di Trento, be- 
tween 1558 and 1562, in the printing-house founded 
by Cardinal Cristoforo Madruz. Ghirondi says er- 
roneously that Ottolengo had these books printed at 
Cremona, and both he and Fürst wrongly ascribe to 
him the authorship of the “Dikduke Rashi,” a 
compendium of Elijah Mizrahi’s supercommentary 
to Rashi, which he merely edited. It is possible 
that the author was really Jacob Marcaria, who 
wrote prefaces to some of Ottolengo’s editions. 
Ottolengo was the author of the following works: 
“Luah mi-Kol ha-Dinim” (Riva di Trento, 1558), a 
list of the decisions of the RaN; and “Simane 
Mordekai” (ib. 1558). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : David Gans, Zemah David, 1570; Fürst, Bihl. 
Jud. iii. 58: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. i. 112; Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya, Shalshelet, ha-Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 52a; 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 164; Mortara, In- 
dice; Ally. Zeit. des Jud. July, 1902. 

s. U. C. 
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OTTOLENGO, SAMUEL DAVID BEN 
JEHIEL: Italian rabbi of the cabalistic school, 
flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; born at Casale-Monferrato; died 25th-of Ab, 
1718. He was chief rabbi of Padua and Venice, and 
was the author of the following works: * Kirvah 
Ne'emanah ? (Venice, 1701), extracts from the “ Ma- 
‘abar Yabbok” of Aaron Berechiah of Modena: 
* Me‘il Shemuel ” (čb. 1705), extracts from the * Shene 
Luhot ha-Berit” of Isaiah Horwitz, with an index; 
and "Tikkun Shobabim? (¢. 1719), containing 
among other things extracts from the similarly 
entitled work of Moses Zacuto. Ottolengo wrote 
also a number of responsa, as well as several 
piyyutim and elegies, some of which have been 
printed, while others exist only in manuscript. He 
also left a manuscript collection of * hiddushim " on 
various treatises of the Talmud. His haskamah is 
found in the “Pahad Yizhak," s.v. “‘Ones Noten 
Arba'ah Debarim." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 

330, 335 ; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. July, 1902. 

S. [509 67 

OULIF, CHARLES NARCISSE: French 
lawyer; born at Metz July,-1794; died in Paris 
March 8, 1867; educated at the Imperial Lyceum of 
Metz and later at Strasburg, where he was the first 
Jew to receive a degree in law (Dec., 1815), being 
admitted to the bar at Metz. Two years later he 
became an officer in the National Guard, and later 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the revolution of 
1830. Almost immediately after the inauguration 
of his legal career Oulif began his struggle to re- 
move the disabilities of the Jews of France. For 
many years he strove to secure the abolition of the 
Jewish oath, and he was twiee successful (1816 and 
1827), at least within the jurisdiction of the court 
of Metz, while he also secured the suppression of 
the term “Jew” in all judicial measures and docu- 
ments in the same court. 

In the latter part of 1834 Oulif accepted a call 
to the chair of law at the University of Brussels, 
where he remained for over thirty years. The year 
after his appointment be was admitted to the Brus- 
sels bar. 

The interest of Oulif in Judaism was unremitting. 
While at Metz he had established a schoo! for Jew- 
ish youths, and had been one of the founders of a 
society for the encouragement of Jewish arts and in- 
dustries which served as models for similar institu- 
tions at Nancy, Strasburg, Paris, and other cities. 
Later he became vice-president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Central Rabbinical School of France, 
which was originally situated at Metz, but was 
later transferred to Paris as the Jewish Seminary. 
The same keen interest which he always felt in this 
school was manifested by him in the Alliance Isra- 
élite Universelle. Later still he was one of the 
founders of the French Benevolent Society of 
Brussels. He was a member of the Legion of Honor 
(1837) and received the decoration of the Order of 
Leopold of Belgium. 

The literary works of Oulif include: five volumes 
of the decisions of the court of Metz, begun by him 
and his colleague Paraut in 1818; a pamphlet, 
“Sur l'Etat de l'Enseignement. Supérieur en Bel- 
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eique? ; and numerous articles on important political 
questions in the Belgian liberal journals, the most 
striking being a series entitled “France et Belgique.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sarrut, Biographies des Hommes du Jour, v.. 
Brussels, 1838 ; Arch. Isr. March 15, 1867; La Belgique Ju- 
diciatre, April 11, 1867. 
8. J. KA. 
OVARY, LEOPOLD: Hungarian historian; 
custodian of the Hungarian state archives; born at 
Veszprim Dec. 31, 1883. He took part in the Hun- 
garlan struggle for liberty in 1848 aud in the Italian 
war of independence in 1860. After the political 
troubles had been settled he devoted himself to the 
study of history, in which he soon achieved distinc- 
tion. In 1876 he was appointed assistant custodian 
of the state archives, in 1904 chief custodian; and 
in 1892 he was elected a member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. A knighthood of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy has been conferred upon him. 
Ováry's writings had considerable political influ- 
ence, especially those attacking the anti-Hungarian 
Rumanian propaganda in Italy. His chief works 
include: “Nápolyi Történelmi Kutatások ” (Buda- 
pest, 1874); * III. Pal Papa s Farnese Sandor Bibor- 
nok Magyarországra Vonatkozó Diplomácziai Le- 
velezései" (/b. 1879); “Oklevéltar Bethlen Gabor 
Dipiomáeziai Ósszekóttetéseinek Tórténetéhez" (7b. 
1886); “ Zsigmond Királly és az Olasz Diplomaczia ” 
(/b. 1889); * PA Magyar Anjouk Eredete” (25. 1893); 
“La Questione Dacoromana e lo Stato Ungherese ” 
(Rome, 1894; German ed., Budapest, 1894; French 
ed., Paris, 1894). Ovary embraced Christianity. 


MBLIOGRAPHY : Akadémiai Almanach, 1898, p. 165; Pallas 
Lex. Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elete. 


s, L. V. 

OVEN : Stoves built into a room for the purpose 
of heating it have always been unknown in the 
East. The substitute for them is the “ah,” or portable 
brazier, which even at present in the Orient is placed 
in the room during cold weather (comp. Jer. xxxvi. 
33). In some regions it is the custom to put & 
wooden frame like a low table over the pot of coals 
when the latter no longer send up flames; and over 
this is spread a large rug to keep in the heat, its ends 
serving to cover up to the waist the persons lying 
around the brazier. It is questionable whether the 
Hebrews were acquainted with this practise (comp. 


Niebuhr, “ Reisen," ii. 394). The usual word for 
oven, “tannur,” designates the baking-oven, which 


was probably like that still used among the Arabs. 
It commonly consists of a large open pot or jar which 
is half filled with small bricks. "These, when prop- 
erlv heated, serve to bake the dough spread over 
them or stuck to the sides of the jar. Horse or sheep 
dung is usually used as fuel by the modern fellahs 
(comp. I Kings xvii. 12; Isa. xliv. 15; Ps. cxx. 4). 
As now, so probably among the ancient Hebrews 
the dough was baked in à few minutes, often being 
slightly | burned (comp. Hos. vii. 4, 7 e£ seq.). Such 
ovens are to-day usually placed in special huts, 


each household either having one toitself or sharing 


it with several families. In cold winters the fellahs 
not seldom use these to warm theniselves. 

The “mahabat” was pr obably a pan devised for 
baking thin cakes (Lev. ii. 5, vii. 9; Ezek. iv. 8), and 
in which meat also was sometimes roasted (II Macc. 


vii. 8, 5). In II Sam. xii. 81, Jer. xliii. 9, and Nah. 
iii. 14 * malben" is used to indicate the large brick- 
kiln for burning bricks. In Ecclus. (Sirach) xxvii. 
0, xxxviii. 10 is mentioned the xdájzvoc, which was 
used for burning pottery. “Kibshan” and “kur” 
(comp. Gen, xix, 28; Ex. ix. 8, 10; xix. 18; Mal. iv. 
1) designate the smelting-furnace. The latter term 
is used in Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21 (comp. Wisdom iii. 
6) for the smelting of gold, and in Ezek. xxii. 18-22 
and Isa. xlviii. 10 for that of silver. In Deut. iv. 
20, I Kings viii. 51, and Jer. xi. 4, however, it is used 
also to designate the furnace employed for smelting 
iron orc. 

In Dan. ii. a furnace (*attun") is mentioned 
into which Daniel's three friends were thrown. 
It is evident that this was like a smelting-furnace, 
open at the top to admit of the reception of the 
ore, and having an opening also below, which could 
be elosed, for raking the fire and withdrawing the 
molten metal (comp. 25. verses 22, 23, 26). 

E. G. H 


OVERREACHING. See ONA' AH. 


OVRUCH (OVREUTCH): District town in 
Volhynia. In 1629 only three houses there were 
owned by Jews; but a fairly large Jewish commu- 
nity must have existed, for in that yeara synagogue 
was built (“ Arkhiv Yugo-Zapadnoi Rossii,” VII., ii 
418). In 1888 in the whole district of Ovruch there 
were, besides Jewish settlements in towns, seven 
rural settlements and forty-two Jewish farmers. 
In 1896 the Jews of Ovruch numbered 4,177 ina 
total population of 9,845, and they possessed three 
houses of prayer and one poorhouse. In the same 
year there were in the whole district, in a total 
population of 194,976, about 20,750 Jews, possessing 
two synagogues and twenty-one houses of prayer. 
Petty trades, especially in the smaller towns, were 
almost entirely in the hands of the Jews. 


W. N. 


188 ; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, 
A. S. W. 


OWL: Rendering in the English versions of the 
following Hebrew words: “kos” (Lev. xi. 17; A. 
V. “little owl”); “yanshuf” (25.; A. V. “great 
owl”; LXX. i8:); “tinshemet” (ib. v. 18; R. V., 
after the Samaritan and Targum, “horned owl”; 
Vulgate and A. V. “swan ”). The Authorized Ver- 
sion renders * bat ha-ya‘anah,” * kippoz," and “lilit ” 
also by “owl” (but see OSTRICH; SERPENT). 

“Kos,” referred to in Ps. cii. 7 as living among 
ruins, may be identified with the Carina glawr, the 
emblem of Pallas Athene, and called by the Arabs 
* bumah," the most abundant of all owls in Pales- 
tine. * Yanshuf" is usually identified with the 
Bubo ascalaphus, which inhabits ruins and caves 
throughout Palestine, but is especially abundant 
around Petra, the ancient Edom (comp. Isa. xxxiv. 
11) There are also found in Palestine the white 
owl, the great horned owl, the wood-owl (Gyrnzum 
aluco), the Indian fish-owl (Ketupa ceylonensis), and 
the long-eared and the short-eared owl (Striv otus 
and 8. brach; yotus). 

The terms for “owl” occurring in the Talmud are: 
NDYDp, Npp, and wip. This "bird was eaten in 
Babylon; but was forbidden as food in Meraba, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty, No. 
XXxi. 6/8. 
H. R. 
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where ib was called Nonnan (Hul. 63a). There is 
aiso NDIDP or NIP (or NTP; comp. Targ. on “kos,” 
Lev. xi. 17), described by Rashi as a bird screeching 
in the night, with a countenance resembling that of 
a cat, the cheeks of a man, and having the eyes in 
front (Niddah 28a; Ber. 57b). It is said that its ap- 
pearance in dreams is of bad omen (2b.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Wat. Hist. p. 191; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 192. 
E. G. II. I. M. C. 


OWL, THE. Sce PERIODICALS. 
OWNERSHIP. See PROPERTY. 


OX or BULLOCK (Hebrew, à», 15).—Biblical 
Data: Among the agricultural Semites the ox or 
bull had a sacred character, Thus in Sabea it was 
sacred to Athtar (comp. Mordtmann in *Z. D. M. 
G.” xxx. 289, and Barton in “Hebraica,” x. 58); 
at Tyre, Astarte was represented with the head of a 
bull or cow (comp. AsmronETH); and the sacred 
character of the bullin Babylonia is indicated by 
the name of the constellation Taurus (comp. Jen- 
sen, * Kosmologie,” pp. 62 e£ seg.). That the Isra- 
elites also held the bull sacred in the early days of 
their agricultural life, is proved by the worship of 
Yirwirin the image of a calf (see CALF- WORSHIP). 
'This worship was perhaps borrowed from the Ca- 
naanites. Tobit i. 5, which speaks of “Baal the 
heifer,” shows that the Canaanites, as well as their 
cousins of Tyre, represented their deity in this 
form. 

It was probably due to the sacred character thus 
acquired that the figures of twelve oxen were em- 
ployed in the Temple to support a large laver (I 
Kings vii. 25; II Kings xvi. 17; Jer. lii. 20). Partly 
in consequence of this sacred character, too, partly 
because of its use for food, the bull became one of 
the most important of the sacrificia] animals (Ex. 
xxix. passim; Lev. iv. passtm ; Num. xxviii, xxix. 
passim; Ps. 1. 18; etc.). From its sacred and eco- 
nomic importance, the proper performance of the 
functions of the bull became, as in Job xxi. 10, a 
token of prosperity. 

J. JR. G. A. B. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Hebrew 
word “shor” is said to apply to an ox even when 
it is only one day old (B. K. 65b), as well as to 
the different kinds of oxen, including the wild ox 
(“shor ha-bar” or “shor ha-midbar”; comp. B. K. 
44b) and the unicorn. Hence the Talmudic saying: 
“The ox which Adam offered to God had only one 
horn in its forehead” (‘Ab. Zarah 8a). Egyptian 
oxen, it is said, have large bellies (Suk. 21b; 
comp. Parah ii. 9). If in the month of Adar the ox 
is cold in the morning but at noon lies down in the 
shade of a fig-tree, this is an indication that the 
month has fallen in its proper season, and that it is 
not necessary to intercalate a second Adar month 
(Sanh. 18b; comp. Yer. R. H. ii. 58b). R. Hisda de- 
clared that a black ox is the most valuable for its 
skin, a red ox for its flesh, and a white ox for plow- 
ing, and that à black ox with white spots is inferior 
in every respect (Nazir 31b). Oxen are considered to 
be dangerous domestic animals; so much so that one 
who, while praying, sees an ox coming toward him 
may interrupt his prayer. The Talmudists strongly 
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warned the people to keep out of the way of an ox: 
“When thou seest the head of an ox in its food- 
basket, ascend upon the roof and throw the ladder 
down after thee.” Still, according to Samuel, it is 
only a-black ox in the month of Nisan that is dan- 
gerous, because Satan jumps between its eyes (Ber, 
83a). Sec UNICORN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v. VY and 7; 
Levy, Neuhebr. WOrterb. S.V. We and Nn; Lewysonn, Z.T. 


pp. 129, 307. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


OXFORD: County town of Oxfordshire, Eng- - 


land. According to Anthony à Wood, Jews settled 
there almost immediately after the Conquest. They 
located along Fish street (now St. Aldate) from Car- 
fax to the great gate of Christ Church, forming a 
Jewry with St. Edward’s Church in the center. 
Several of the halls which were the foundation of 
the university were owned by Jews—as Moysey’s, 
Lombard’s, and Jacobs’ Halls. In 1141, during the 
conflicts between the empress Matilda and King 
Stephen, the Jews were mulcted by both sides, giv- 
ing to Maud an “exchange” and to Stephen “three 
exchanges and a half,” after the latter had burned the 
dwelling of Aaron son of Isaac. The earliest record 
is of a payment by the sheriff of Oxfordshire, on 
behalf of the Jews, of 100 shillings, in 1156. Shortly 
afterward a miracle was said to have occurred: St. 
Frideswide caused a Jew named Dieulecres fil 
Moyse of Wallingford to lose his senses because he 
had mocked at her miracles (“Acta Sanctorum,” 
viii. 576). Only five Jews of Oxford are mentioned 
as having contributed to the Northampton donum 
of 1194 on Richard I.'s return to England, but these 
contributed the comparatively large sum of £44 1s. 
6d. Among their names is that of Benedictus le 
Puncteur, whom Jacobs has identified with BERE- 
CHIAH BEN NaATRONAI KRESPIA HA-NARDAN, 
About this time the Jews obtained possession of a 
cemetery outside the East Gate, where the Tower 
of Magdalen now stands. It was afterward trans- 
ferred to the opposite side of the road, now the Bo- 
tanic Gardens. About 1991 the Dominicans, or 
Black Friars, settled in the heart of the Jewry at 
Canon Hall, and a little later Henry II. established a 
house of converts next to the Guild Hall, on the site 
of the present town hall (M. Lyte, " University of 
Oxford," p. 26). On the other hand, a synagogue 
had been built in Fish street on land granted to 
Copin of Worcester by the prior of St. Frideswide. 
In 1222 a deacon of the Church fell in love with 
a Jewess and was converted to Judaism, whereupon 
he was handed over to the secular powerand burned 
(“Annales Monastici,” iv. 62). For attempting to 
rescue a young Jewish convert a number of Jews of 
Oxford were in 1235 imprisoned in the castle, but 
were afterward released asinnocent. The Jews here 
as elsewhere earned, their livelihood by lending 
money, which naturally led to disputes. In 1244 
the Jewry was attacked and the houses sacked; 
forty-five of the rioters were imprisoned. It may 
have been in consequence of this that four years 
later the king limited to 48 per cent the amount 
of interest Jews could collect from scholars. Ques- 
tions in dispute between Jews and scholars were 
decided by the chancellor, though in 1260 the con- 
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stable of Oxford Castle vainly claimed jurisdiction 
over the Jews, The jurisdiction of the chancellor 
over them was confirmed in 1286; he was allowed 
to issue his writ to the constable for that purpose. 
In 1268 a Jew of Oxford attacked a procession of 
clergy going to hear a sermon on Ascension day, 
and, seizing the processional cross, trod it under 
foot. The Jews, consequently, weré compelled to 

make a cross for Church processions, and to erect a 
marble one on the spot where the act was committed, 
in front of their synagogue. It was afterward 
moved to a spot in front of Merton College, which 
was built on ground purchased by Walter de Mer- 
ton from Jacob, son of Master Moses of London. 

Atthe expulsion the king came into possession 
of bonds and other property, belonging to twenty- 
three Jews of Oxford, amounting to £80 1s. 4d., and 
of corn and wool equivalent to £285 1s. 8d. and 
£150 18s. 4d. The community had a synagogue 
on which it paid yearly to the prior and monastery 
of St. Frideswide the sum of 18s. 9d. A large 
number of deeds exist relating to the loan transac- 
tions of the Jews of Oxford, which have been col- 
lected by Neubauer (“Collectanea of the Oxford 
Historical Society,” xvi. 289-314). 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century a 
certain number of converted Jews are mentioned as 
teaching Hebrew at Oxford, among them James 
Wolfgang and James Levita (possibly identical). 
Casaubon had a Jewish secretary named Jacob Barnet 
at Oxford in 1609; he expressed a willingness to be- 
come converted, but fled at the last moment; he 
was banished from England in 1613. Another Jew, 
Antonio Maria de Verona, was treated favorably at 
Oxford in 1626, at the request of the queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. An Italian Jew named Alexander 
Arniedi taught Hebrew at Oxford a little later. A 
Jew named Jacob was the first person to open a 
coffee-house at Oxford; indeed, he is credited with 
having introduced coffee into England about 1650. 
Toward the end of the seventeenth century Isaac 
Abendana taught Hebrew at Oxford, and edited a 
Jewish calendar from 1692 to about 1700. 

. The connection of Jews with Oxford in more re- 
cent years has been chiefly with the university, a 
large number of Jewish students accepting the op- 
portunities opened to them by the University Test 
Act of 1871. S. Alexander became a fellow of Lin- 
coln. A small congregation has collected in Oxford, 
whose synagogue, in Richmond road, was founded 
in 1841. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boase, Oxford, pp. 22, 32, 66, 166, London, 

1890; Publications Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. ii. 65. ` 
-—Typography: The first Hebrew book printed 
at Oxford appears to have been an edition of the 
Mishnah, with a Latin version by Samuel Clarke, in 
1667 (see Wolf, * Bibl. Hebr." ii. 704, iv. 828). The 
next was a part of Maimonides’ * Mishneh Torah,” 


with translation and notes by H. Prideaux, in 1679, 
Hyde's Hebrew treatises on chess were also pro- 
duced in Oxford, in 1694, and Clavering's * Talmud 
Torah? —a text and translation of Maimonides' 
“Yad” — in 1705, all by the Clarendon Press. In 
more recent years the same press has produced sev- 
eral rabbinical texts edited by Neubauer, Driver, 
Cheyne, etc., anda new English edition of Gesenius’ 
* Dictionary." "The order of prayers of the Sephar- 
die ritual, edited by Dr. M. Gaster, is now (1904) 
being printed at the Clarendon Press. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 3101 ; idem, in 
 krschr and Gruber, Encyc, section ii., part 28. y 


OZAR HA-HOKMAH WEHA-MADDA‘. 
See PERIODICALS. 

OZAR NEHMAD: Hebrew annual founded 
and published at Vienna by Ignatz Blumenthal of 
Brody, Galicia, in 1886. Only four volumes ap- 
peared, in 1886, 1857, 1860, and 1863 respectively. 
Their contents consisted of essays in an epistolary 
form on Jewish literature by the principal Jewish 
scholars. The first volume contained fifty letters 
dealing with literature, by I. S. Reggio, S. D. Luz- 
zatto, S. Rapoport, Samson Bloch, Abraham Geiger, 
Gentiluomo, Della Torre, and Leopold Dukes; and 
poems by Wessely, Rapoport, and Joseph Almanzi. 
The second volume comprised twenty-four letters, 
thenew contributors being Steinschneider, Carmoly, 
and R. Kirchheim, The third volume included con- 
tributions by I. Levy and Mortara in addition to the 
collaborators already mentioned, while the fourth 
and last volume contained an essay by Soave. 

H. R. 


OZAR HA-SIFRUT: Hebrew annual devoted 
to Jewish literature, science, poetry, and belles- 
lettres; founded by Isaac Shaltiel Grüber at Yaro- 
slav, Galicia, in 1887. For the first three years it 
was published regularly; but the fourth volume did 
not appear until 1892, while the fifth, which is thus 
far the last, was issued in 1896. Among its collab- 
orators were Jacob Reifmann, Abraham Epstein, 
David Kaufmann, W. Bacher, Samuel Poznanski, 
Leon Gordon, Reuben Asher Braudes, and Solomon 
Mandelkern. 

Gr. m. S. O. 

‘OZER BEN METIR: Polish rabbi; died at 
Zolkiev May, 1710; great-grandson of Solomon 
Luria. 'Ozer was rabbi at Clementow. He wrote: 
“Eben ‘Ozer ‘al Yad” (with text, Amsterdam, 1742), 
on the Yoreh De‘ah, on Orah Hayyim, and on Eben 
ha-‘Ezer; novelle on some massektot (Zolkiev, 1753) ; 
and others of a similar character, published in 
“Maginne Erez” (Amsterdam, 1758). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZulai. Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 198; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. No. 6697 ; Rürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 56. 
H. R. A. 8S. W. 


OZER, SARAH. See ZELEA, SARAH. 
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PABLO ALVARO. See Dopo. 


PABLO CHRISTIAN. 
PABLO. 
PACIFIC MESSENGER. Sce PERIODICALS. 


PACIFICO CASE: An affair arising out of a 
claim made on the Greek government by one David 
Pacifico, commonly known as * Don Pacifico” (born 
a British subject at Gibraltar 1784; died in Lon- 
don April 19, 1854). Pacifico first began business 
at Lagos, Portugal, in 1812, but owing to sympathy 
with the Liberals his property was confiscated by 
Don Miguel. He was, nevertheless, appointed Por- 
tuguese consul at Morocco Feb. 28, 1835, and two 
years later Portuguese consul-general to Greece. 
Owing to some complaints he was dismissed from 
this latter post Jan. 4, 1842; but he continued to re- 
side at Athens. When the Easter burning of Judas 
Iscariot customary in that city was given up in 1847 
at the request of the Rothschilds, the mob in re- 
venge burned down Pacifico’s house, whereupon he 
claimed compensation to the amount of £26,618. 
When this rather preposterous claim, as well as 
others, including one of G. Finlay, the Greek his- 
torian, was not treated seriously by the Greek gov- 
ernment, Lord Palmerston sent a British fleet to 
Piræus (1850), and seized all the ships in the harbor. 
The French government also sent a commission, 
which could not agree with the English claimants; 
and the Pacifico case thereupon resulted in a general 
quarrel, in the course of which the French ambassa- 
dor took the serious step of withdrawing from Lon- 
don. Palmerston was censured for his action in the 
matter by the House of Lords (June 18, 1850), but 
was reassured by a vote of confidence passed in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 46. 

Ultimately Pacifico received 120,000 drachmas and 
£500 in settlement of his claims; and with this sum 
he passed the rest of his life in London. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY : Speech of Lord Palmerston, in Hansard's Par- 


liamentary Reports, June 25. 1850, cols. 380-444; Songlist 


Parliamentary Papers, 1850, Nos. 1157, 1179. 1209, 1211, 1226, 
1230, 1233; 1851, Nos. 1297, 1415; Finlay, History of Greece, 
vii. 200-221; Dict. Nat. Biog. J 


PADAN-ARAM (Assyrian, “Padanu”): The 
first element in the word is variously explained as 
meaning “road” or “field,” “yoke,” and “plow.” 
It may indicate in this connection that portion of 
Aram which could be cultivated—the lowland be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris, generaliy men- 
tioned in contrast with the high plateau of Palestine. 
The district is referred to by this name only in Gen- 
esis, while Hosea xii. 18 (R. V. xii. 12), in describing 
the life of Jacob, terms the same region “sedeh 
Aram” (= “field of Aram”). Bethuel, the father 
of Isaac's wife Rebecca, came from Padan-aram 
(Gen. xxv. 20), whither Jacob had gone to escape 
from Esau. and where he married two wives (Gon. 
xxviii. 2, 5-7). 

E. G. H. 


See CHRISTIANI, 


S. O. 
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PADERBORN : Town in the province of West- 
phalia, Prussia. The presence of Jews there is first 
mentioned in 1606, when the diet of Paderborn de- 
cided to prevent any increase of the Jewish inhabit- 


nnts on account of the exorbitant interest exacted 


by those.of them engaged in money-lending. On 
Feb. 28, 1607, the prince bishop Theodor von Für- 
stenberg promised the diet to do his best to comply 
with its wishes; and he issued to the Jews of the 
locality the following directions: They were not to 
charge a higher rate of interest than one schwanen- 
heller per week on every thaler; once in every year 
they were absolutely obliged to settle in full with 
their debtors; every obligation of a debt was to be 
approved by the authorities; pledges obtained from 
Christians and not redeemed within the prescribed 
time might be sold only in accordance with an ofli- 
cial valuation; Jews might no longer lend money 
on real estate; claims of every kind whatever would 
not, under any consideration, be valid for more than 
two years. Jews were permitted to deal only in 
gold, silver, gilded goblets, rings, and precious 
stones. When Duke Christian of Brunswick in 
1621 passed through Westphalia, levying war con- 
tributions, the Jews of Paderborn were compelled to 
pay the sum of 80,000 thaler. 

The expulsion of the Jews and their absolute ex- 
clusion from trade were again sought in 1651; but 
the request was not complied with. The decree 
regulating their position, promulgated at the end of 
the seventeenth century by Bishop Hermann Werner 

von Metternich, continued in force 


Restric- until the foundation of the kingdom 
tions in of Westphalia under Jerome, brother 


the Eight- of NapoleonI. Asupplementary edict 


eenth of the elector Clemens August on 
Century. their legal condition was proclaimed 


... Feb. 8, 1718 (or 1719). No Jew was 
allowed to marry without the permission of the sov- 
ereign; and the maximum number of Jewish fami- 
lies in Paderborn was fixed at 128. The excess of 
young persons was compelled to emigrate. Never- 
theless there were at times more than 200 Jewish 
families in Paderborn. The Jews were under the 
protection of the bishop; and it was his personal 
right to investigate every year most minutely the 
domestic affairs of every Jewish family. No Jew 
could be admitted as a resident unless he possessed 
a letter of safe-conduct from the sovereign. To ob- 
tain this it was necessary to produce evidence of the 
possession of at least 1,000 thaler as well as a tes- 
timonial of good behavior. The applicant was then 
obliged to take an oath that he would be true to the 
bishop, and would not undertake anything that 
might be detrimental to the interests of the cathe- 
dral chapter. After these formalities had been com- 
plied with he became a * vergleiteter Jude.” 

Foreign Jews were not permitted to stay in the 
locality longer than three days. They were not 
obliged to pay any fees; but the resident Jews 
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were compelled to pay an assessment of 25 thaler 
yearly for them. In Rietberg, a county near Pa- 
derborn, a bearded Jew was obliged 
to pay a poll-tax of 12 groschen; a 
beardless one, a tax of 6 groschen only. 
The Jews of Paderborn were priv- 
ileged to hold divine service, and to build syna- 
gogues; but neither the latter nor Jewish dwellings 
were permitted in the neighborhood of a church. 
Jews were not allowed to enter churches or Chris- 
tian cemeteries; they were obliged to keep their 
stores closed and their blinds down on Sundays and 
holidays; they were prohibited under penalty from 
attending processions; monetary transactions were 
not permitted on holidays; Christians were not al- 
lowed to live with Jews, and the latter were forbid- 
den (until 1808) to keep either Christian servants or 
Christian wet-nurses; and Christians were prohib- 
ited from calling Jewish physiciansinto their houses. 
'To distinguish them from the Christian clergy, the 
Jews were not allowed to wear laces or collars; and 
to distinguish them from rich citizens, they were 
forbidden to dress in silk orin velvet. Further, they 
were not allowed to have woven buttons on their 
coats, to wear a cue, or powdered hair, nor to carry 
guns or pistols. Under the name “ Geleitgeld ” (safe- 
conduct money) they were obliged to pay to the 
prince bishop a yearly tribute of 200 thaler. Fur- 
ther, for the confirmation of their privileges, they 
were required to present a homage gift of 12,000 
thaler to every new bishop. "The Jews were not al- 
lowed to phirsue the trade of tavern-keeper, brewer, 
distiller, or baker. Peddling also was prohibited, 
under a penalty of 5 thaler. A decree of Jan. 8, 1720, 
granted Jews the right to charge 10 per cent interest 

on sums not exceeding 25 thaler, 8 per 


Foreign 
Jews. 


Right to cent on amounts from 25 to 100 thaler, 
Trade and only 6 per cent on sums exceeding 
in Grain 100 thaler. They were allowed to 
Forfeited. trade in grain provided they did not 


purchase any of it in foreign countries 
so long as there was a sufficient supply in the dio- 
cese, However, even this privilege was withdrawn 
by the elector Clemens August (Sept. 16, 1741). 
The marriage laws and ritual matters were con- 
cerns of the Jews’ Commission, which was under the 
supervision of the rabbi. After the latter had ren- 
dered a judgment, an appeal against the same was 
permissible only within three days; the penalty for 
the transgression of such laws was to be »aid to the 
collector-in-chief within thirty days. Blasphemy 
and religious disturbances came within the jurisdic- 
tion of the archidiaconal courts. In commercial dis- 
putes between Jews and Christians the former were 
never allowed to take the so-called * Erfüllungsen.? 
The oath in court was always taken in an abbrevi- 
ated form. The person taking it placed his right 
hand upon his covered head, and affirmed solemnly, 
wishing that, if he swore falsely, he might be eter- 
nally cursed, execrated, and engulfed by the earth 
like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and that his wife 
might become a widow and his children orphans. 
The Jews formed among themselves a corpora- 
tion, with a presiding officer, a treasurer, and depu- 
ties: and at certain intervals they used to assemble, 
under a princely official, for a so-called diet, at 


which the following subjects were discussed: the 


contraction of loans and the payment of such as 


were due; valuation of the property of the individ- 
ual members of the community, and the assessment 
of the taxes to be paid by them to defray the yearly 
expenses. An exact record of the proceedings was 
sent to the prince. 

Although the Jews were not permitted to live in 
the main streets of the town, they had no distinct 
ghetto. 'Their cemetery was bought by them in 

1728 in one of the most remote parts 
No Distinct of the township boundaries, near the 


Ghetto.  Libori Berg; and it was derisively 
called by the populace * Abraham’s 
Bosom.” The Jews owned it for a short time only, 


because it was robbed and the bodies disinterred. 

The edict of June 18, 1747, prescribed that a for- 
eign Jew might enter Paderborn through the western 
gate only; there he was to remain until a member of 
the Jewish congregation and the collector-in-chief 
had given bond for him. If he stealthily entered 
the town, in violation of these regulations, a penalty 
of three months' carting wasinflicted upon him, and 
the congregation was fined ten gold florins for hav- 
ing neglected its duty. Under the edict of Sept. 
5, 1750, every Jew was required to submit to a 
yearly search of his house for stolen or “doubtful” 
goods, and to submit his packages or boxes of goods 
to inspection. The edict of May 7, 1765, prohibited 
foreign Jews from entering the town under any cir- 
cumstances, even though a bond was furnished and 
an exact description of the person was given. 
When, in 1788, the last prince bishop, Franz Egon 
von Fiirstenberg, entered upon office, he was made 
to declare, in the capitulation prescribed for bim, 
that the Jews in his territory should, with the ex- 
ception of 125 families, be expelled. In 1808, how- 
ever, when the kingdom of Westphalia was founded, 
the Jews were placed upon an equal footing with 
the other citizens. By the decree of March 31 of 
that year they were given a consistory of their own 
which was invested with the supervision of divine 
service, of the public schools, and of the charitable 
and philanthropic institutions. 

To-day (1904) the Jews of Paderborn number 420 
in a total population of 23,000. The orphan asylum 
is located in the town; and there is a Jewish wom- 
en’s society, besides a hebra kaddisha. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. J. Rosenkranz, in Zeitschrift für Vater- 


lündische Geschichte und <Alterthumskunde für West- 
phalen, 1847, x. 259-280. 


S. S. O. 


PADOVANI, ELISHAMA MEÏR: Italian 
Talmudist of the eighteenth century; born in Mo- 
dena; died at Padua 1880. He was educated and 
first served as rabbi in his native place; he then 
became joint rabbi at Mantua with Jacob Cases, 
and, finally, rabbi of Padua, where he was the 
teacher of M. G. Ghirondi. He was the author of 
sermons, halakic decisions, and a short compendium 
on the laws contained in Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 29-60, 98-110, which work Ghirondi pos- 
sessed in manuscript. He wrote, besides, notes 
to Reggio's *Ha-Torah weha-Filosofia " (MS. Al- 
manzi, 115), published anonymously in Modena in 
1797, and “Il Luminario Ecclissato" (Parma, 1797), 
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in answer to the “Luminario dei Ciechi” of the 

neophyte Maria Gazzoli. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 42; 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. iv. 149, vi. 86; Il Vessillo Is- 
vaelitieo, Xxvi. 15, 281; Monatsschrift, 1900, xliv. 87; Mor- 
tara, Indice, p. 47. 

E. C. I. E. 

PADUA: City of upper Italy, 22 miles west of 
Venice, on the Bacchiglione; capitalof the province 
of the same name. Its Jewish congregation, for 
centuries one of the most important of Italy, with 
the synagogue and cemetery, existed as early as 
1800. "The first Jew in Padua known by name was 
the physician Jacob Bonacosa, who, in 1255, trans- 
lated there the “ Colliget " of Averroes (Steinschnei- 
der, * Hebr. Uebersetzungen," p. 671). Toward the 
middle of the fourteenth century numbers of Jews 
from Rome, Pisa, Bologna, and the Marches of 
Ancona established themselves in Padua as money- 
lenders; and many of the Jews who had been per- 
secuted in Germany and the Alpine countries re- 
moved to Padua after 1440. The statutes of the 
community were liberal; the population was toler- 
ant; and the Jews were admitted without restric- 
tions. They were placed on an equal footing with 
other foreigners; and occasionally they were even 
made citizens of the town. Thus they obtained 

full liberty with respect to their com- 

Prosperity merce and their loan-banks, the de- 

in the mand for banks being very great 

Fourteenth in that district. As the court of 
Century. the Carraresi and the students of the 

university lived in high style, more 

and more merchants moved to Padua; and the con- 
gregation assumed a size which was quite consider- 
able for that period. The condition of the Jews re- 
mained equally favorable when the Carraresi made 
themselves masters of the city: they were not hin- 
dered from carrying on their trade in merchandise; 
they could even engage in agriculture, and were 
taxed only moderately. The authorities were di- 
rected to protect the Jews, and were required to 
pay an indemnity if any injury which might have 
been prevented was done to the latter. The Jews 
built a synagogue and laid out a cemetery in the 
district in which they lived, outside the city, on 
the opposite side of the river. When their burial- 
ground was filled, Francesco Novello da Carrara 
permitted them to buy an adjacent plot; and for 
their benefit he repealed a law according to which 
only citizens were allowed to buy real estate. 

The rule of the Carraresi was forcibly abolished 
as early as 1405, to the detriment of the Jews, and 
the territory of Padua was incorporated in the re- 
public of Venice. The congregation at that time 
was already considerable. It was prominent at the 
Congress of Forli in 1418; the money for the ex- 

penses of the deputation which the 

Decline congress resolved to send to the pope 

Under the was to be collected in Padua. With 

Venetians. the advent of Venetian rule the for- 

tunate period of the Jews ceased. 

They lost their citizenship and the right of settle- 

ment; they were compelled to acquire a residence- 

privilege (“condotta”) for a limited period; and 
every time this was renewed they were subjected 
to new restrictions, or the payment of larger sums 


was imposed upon them. Besides all this, the 
danger of expulsion threatened them continually, 
They were no longer permitted to acquire farms 
or other real estate; and their liberty in respect to 
commerce also was restricted. But, if the rights of 
the Jews were not greater under Venetian rule than 
in other states, the senate at least saw that the laws 
were administered justly toward the Jewish in- 
habitants, and protected them from acts of violence. 
It interfered especially against the authorities of 
Padua, who repeatedly attempted to utilize the 
weakness of the Jews to their disadvantage; it pre- 
vented, when possible, threats of expulsion, or, if 
such had been already carried into effect, it hastened 
to recall the Jews. The Jews themselves did aot 
submit to oppression without remonstrances. The 
city government objected to the rate of interest de- 
manded by them, and to the method adopted with 
regard to unredeemed pledges. When the senate 
purposed to interfere forcibly in this matter, the 
Jews declared that they were unable to do business 
on the terms suggested, and closed their banks 
(1415). They were sustained by the populace; and 
especially the university took their part, for, in the 
interest of the students, it could not spare the Jew- 
ish merchants and money-lenders. Both at that 
period and later the university repeatedly and ener- 
getically defended the Jews. Subsequently they 
were often threatened with expulsion, but the 
“condotta” was always extended, though only after 
haggling and even fighting. The energetic refusal 
of the Jews to continue their business transactions 
caused their opponents to agree to their demands; 
but there was no solidarity among the Jews, and 
when the authorities or the citizens of Padua were 
in need of funds, they found many Jews in the 
neighborhood who were more accommodating than 
those of Padua. 

The relation of the Jews to the Christian popula- 
tion grew much worse when the monks began to 
preach Christian socialism and declared it to be a 

crime to permit the Jews to remain in 

Action of the city or even to tolerate them in 
the Monks. any fashion. In 1455 these preachers 
incited the population so successfully 

that the Jews were expelled, and forgiveness was 
asked in Rome for the toleration which had so 
long been accorded them. However, the exigencies 
of the situation proved stronger than the require- 
ments of the faith; and the Jews were again admit- 
ted. These events were repeated in 1478, although 
the rights of the Jews were still more restricted. 
In 1482, under similar circumstances, the Jews were 
placed under the exclusive supervision of the senate 
in Venice, and were withdrawn from the authority 
of the community. But the monks gave them no 
rest. BERNARDINUS OF FELTRE, the great enemy 
of the Jews, went to Padua, and a “monte di pieta” 
(pawn-shop) was solemnly dedicated in his presence 
(1491). Then came the period of the fierce combats 
between Francis I. of Franceand Charles V., during 
which the territory of Venice suffered fearfully 
from the troops of foreign mercenaries. The great 
gack of Padua took place in the year 1509; and the 
Jews were among those that suffered most. During 
the long:continued struggles and the general distress 
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there was no time to take heed of them; but in 
1547 another storm was raised against the Jewish 
bankers, and the republic ordered their 

Closing of banks to be closed. Had not the uni- 
Banks. versity, and especially the juridical 
faculty, energetically guarded the 

interests of the Jews, the latter probably could 
not have remained in Padua. As it was they were 
able to maintain themselves in the city, although 
they were forbidden to carry on money transactions. 
Now the authorities desired to separate them 
from the Christians. From 1541 the establishment 


of a ghetto was demanded; but the senate did not - 


agree until 1581, and, owing to numerous obstacles 
and difficulties on the part of the Jews, the institu- 
tion did not come into existence until 1602. "There 
the Jews lived, always amid the same struggles and 
in the same state of uncertainty, until 1797. On 
April 28 of that year the French military entered 
Padua, and the hour of liberty for the Jews came. 
On Aug. 28 following they were accorded the un- 
restricted right to live in any part of the city; and 
the ghetto was called * Via Libera." 

The French were displaced in 1798 by the Aus- 
trians, who, animated by the spirit of Joseph II., 

accorded far-reaching privileges to the 
Under Jews—some families were even enno- 
French and bled—so that their régime was gener- 
Austrian ally hailed with joy. From 1805 to 1814 
Rule. Padua was included in the kingdom 
of Italy by Napoleon; and thus the 
Jews, as subjects of the French empire, had the op- 
portunity of participating in the Sanhedrin at Paris; 
Rabbi Isaac Michael Finzi acted as vice-president of 
that body. After the treaty of Vienna, Padua again 
belonged to Austria, except during brief intervals; 
and the Jews enjoyed all the privileges with the 
exception of eligibility to public offices. Full eman- 
cipation was not accorded to them until 1866, when 
Padua was incorporated into the present kingdom 
of Italy. 

The Jews of Padua occupied themselves origi- 
nally with money transactions, and thereby fulfilled 
an economic mission which was highly beneficial 
to the district. The demand for money both by the 
authorities and by private individuals was urgent, 
loans at burdensome rates of interest being ob- 
tained from numerous citizens and Tuscans. The 
Jews did not impose heavier terms than the latter; 

and the high rate of interest, 20 to 30 
Occupa- percent, was not considered exorbitant 
tions of the during those uncertain times. The 
Jews.: ` transaction of monetary affairs by the 
Jews was furthered under the Carra- 
resi; and they established several trading societies 
Which pursued the business of banking. The great 
demand for money is evidenced by the fact that 
in 1482, with 17,000 inhabitants, the town possessed 
even loan-banks. The customers of the Jews in- 
cluded, besides private individuals, the community, 
Which was compelled to borrow money in cases of 
extraordinary expenses, and the bishop, who pledged 
his receipts to obtain funds. Bat the university, 
above all, urgently required the presence of the 
Jews in the capacities of foreign lecturers and 
students, 


worked also as goldsmiths. 


Economic conditions changed about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and the intention was to 
restrict the Jews toa lower rate of interest; but 
they protested that they could not continue to do 
business if the rate was reduced, and so kept the 
upper hand, The establishment of the above-men- 
tioned *monte di pietà" advanced their business 
rather than injured it, as now they were able to obtain 
money at moderate interest. 'The number of banks 
increased enormously, and all of them prospered. 
But, as mentioned previously, in 1547 the Jews 
were compelled to close the banks, and money trans- 
actions were prohibited. Two years previously the 
authorities of the city had forced the Jews to adopt 
the Italian language in their business documents, 
for which, until then, in spite of numerous protests, 
they had employed Hebrew. 

The majority of the Jews of Padua were not, 
however, engaged in money transactions, but dealt 

in merchandise, They attempted to be 

Jewish active in all spheres; but everywhere 
Merchants. they encountered Christian competi- 

. tion. Nevertheless, they maintained 
their ground, except in cases in which the law pre- 
vented them from doing business. The Jewish mer- 
chants kept well-assorted stocks, and sold their 
goods at a moderate profit. But the more their busi- 
ness flourished and increased—in 1615 they owned 
eighty-four of the eighty-six stores in the city—the 
more actively did the community petition the senate 
of Venice to prohibit them from engaging in mer- 
cantile pursuits. Again the representatives of the 
university emphasized the economic advantage de- 
rived from the presence of the Jews, and defended 
the rights of the latter. The Jews were obliged 
to struggle also against the merchant gilds. Ever 
since the fourteenth century they had dealt in gold, 
silver, and precious stones; they did exceedingly 
well in the import of foreign goods; and they 
But the gild of gold- 
workers harassed them wherever it could. The 


Jews had been allowed to purchase the pledges of 


the "monte di pietà" when they were sold at 
auction; but as the Christians did not wish Jewish 
competition, Jews were forbidden to participate 
further in these sales. The university demanded 
that the Jews should at least be allowed to buy the 
books of the students, so that the latter might be 
able to purchase them back at moderate prices; 
but in this it was not successful. The retailing of 
goods and peddling were the only occupations not 
denied them; and they were-even admitted into the 
pedlers’ gild,.or; rather, a “fraglia-degli strazzaroli 
Giudei” was formed beside the Christian one (1448). 
Upon the payment of 128 lire per year, the Jews 
were permitted to participate in all the rights of 
the gild. An agreement was also made, in 1539, 
with the gild of the shoemakers, that the Jews 
should be permitted to trade in leather; but when 
they proposed to enlarge their business they were 
strictly forbidden to do so. 

The gild of manufacturers also opposed the Jews, 
The latter did an extensive business in cloth, linen, 
and similar goods; but in 1558, in consequence of 
the opposition, they were ordered to be excluded 
from this trade. A protest from the university 
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caused a suspension of the decree; but the inter- 
dict was repeated in 1571. Again the university in- 
terceded for the Jews; and it was now 


Protests supported by the community, which 
Against acknowledged the advantages of Jew- 
Manufac- ishcommercialactivity. A fierce con- 

tures. flict ensued between these authorities 


and the gild; and at length the Jews 
were accorded the privilege of dealing in manufac- 
tured goods (1581). Owing to the luxury common in 
Padua, they prospered. The Christian merchants 
did not, however, cease their struggle against the 
annoying competition, In 1623 they determined 
that only members of the gild should be allowed to 
sell manufactured goods; and the Jews, accordingly, 
were compelled to suspend operations. Later, how- 
ever, they were permitted to resume. 

Moses Mantica had attempted, as early as the fif- 
teenth century, to establish silk-factories in Padua; 
but he had not been successful In 1645 a Jew 
named Trieste l 
established a fac- 
tory for silk 
goods; and 6,000 
persons in the 
vicinity found 
work at the 
looms. The 
Christian mer- 
chants, unable 
to compete with 
him, endeavored - 
to obtain a de- 
cree forbidding 
the Jews to man- 
ufacture, The 
brothers Canta- 
rini wished to 
establish a silk- 
spinning mill in 
1718; but they 
were prohibited 
from erecting a 
building. The 
conflict contin- 
ued for a long 
time, the Jews meanwhile pursuing their operations, 
to the great benefit of the population; but in 1779, in 
consequence of continued calumnies, they were abso- 
lutely forbidden to manufacture. Nor were they 
allowed to devote themselves to any trade, even 
that of tailoring. 

The Jews were originally unrestricted with regard 
to their dwellings. At first they settled across the 
river, in remote parts of the town (near the present 

railroad station); but with increasing 

Dwellings numbers, they removed into the cen- 
of tral parts of the town, the street Volto 

the Jews. dei Negri, in which many of them 
lived, being called * Volto degli Ebrei." 

They continued to spread as far as the vicinity of 
the cathedral. The ghetto established in 1602 com- 
prised those streets which had already been princi- 
pally inhabited by Jews. It was enclosed by four 
gates, on which were insulting inscriptions; these 
were published by Wagenseil (*Sota," pp. 476 et 


Court of a Sixteenth-Century Synagogue at Padua, Showing Cistern and Font. 
(From a photograph.) 


seg., Altdorf, 1674). The Jews were compelled to 
submit to the new regulations as to residence; but 
they soon complained of the miserable and unhealth- 
ful dwellings, for which they were obliged to pay 
excessively high rents. The streets were narrow 
and dark; the houses, damp; and, besides, the hab- 
itations were so overcrowded that during epidemics 
the ghetto was a fearful focus of infection. The 
congregation lost an enormous number by death 
during epidemics; for instance, during the plague 


of 1631. The ghetto existed until 1797, when the 
French destroyed the gates. They were never re- 
erected. 


Other ecclesiastical measures against the Jews 
were enforced; e.g., those concerning the Jews’ oath 
and, from 1430, the badge. Frequent exceptions 
were, however, allowed, as in the case of the inter- 
dicts against going abroad during Passion week and 
keeping Christian servants. The senate at Venice 
would not accede to further encroachments by the 

Church, When, 
after the death 
of Simon of 
Trent in 1475, 
Jew-baiting pre- 
. valled, the sen- 
ate prohibited 
the sermons; 
and in 1570 it 
forbade the com- 
pulsory attend- 
ance of Jews at 
Christian dis- 
courses. The 
senate in 1587 
declined toallow 
them to be 
placed under ec- 
clesiastical ju- 
risdiction. On 
the other hand, 
it permitted in 
1556 the burning 
of the Talmud 
and other He- 
brew books. The 
state prohibited compulsory baptism also; but con- 
verted Jews were richly rewarded, and their bap- 
tism was celebrated amid great rejoicing of the 
most distinguished circles. "The greatest sensation 
was caused in 1602 by the baptism of a rabbi (7), 
Solomon Cattelau, whose conversion was regarded 
as a merciful miracle, and was described in a special 
book. 

Taxes were paid for all its members by the con- 
gregation, which assessed the individuals. The 
levies were moderate under the Carraresi; but they 
gradually rose until they became an important 
source of income. The Jews were compelled to pay 
850 ducats yearly for their loan-banks and 200 (from 
1585 on ward, 300) ducats for the right of residence. 
The latter tax went to the community. The taxes 
and the fees for the right of residence together 
amounted to 900 ducats in 1700. Besides, the con- 
gregation was compelled, from 1591, to contribute 
700 ducats annually for the support of the banks 
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needed in Venice by the state. To these sums were 
added extraordinary contributions for the equipment 
of the army and of the ficet; and, to 

Taxation. escape heavier requisitions, the Jews 

often bound themselves to voluntary 

taxes. The state demanded large loans also; e.g., 
in 1691, not less than 16,800 ducats, and in 1704 the 
sum of 20,000 ducats. The taxes imposed by the 
commune were also considerable; and, although 
the senate exempted the Jews therefrom, the com- 
mune levied an income-tax upon them, the amount 
of which it frequently augmented. "Thus the bur- 
dens of the congregation increased, whereas the 


receipts dimin- 
ished. Wealthy 
Jews, tired of 


the constant 
vexations, re- 
moved from the 
city, while those 
who remained 
lost the income 
from their busi- 
nesses, or ob- 
tained exemp- 
tion from the 
taxes payable 
to the congrega- 
tion, Thus the 
debts of the con- 
gregation grew 
considerably, 
and in 1736 it 
was compelled 
to appeal to the 
state for the 
regulation of its 
finances. The 
means employed 
were of no avail; 
and the congre- 
gation, — which 
hada yearly defi- 
cit of 4,786 lire 
and a debt of 
56,000 ducats, 
was forced in 
1761 to become 
bankrupt. It 
was relieved 
only when, with 
the entrance of 


the French, the oppressive encumbrances, special 


taxes, and economic restrictions of the Jews were 
removed. | j 

The strained relations which constantly existed 
between Jews and Christians have already been 
mentioned. Temporary expulsions repeatedly took 
place, but the decrees of exclusion were always re- 


voked. Exceptional cases of violence 
Persecu- are reported only twice. Although 
tions. in 1509, during the sack of Padua, 


the Jews were spared by the for- 
eign soldiery, later, when those citizens of Padua 
who had sided with Charles V. were attacked in the 
city, the Venetian troops pillaged the houses of the 


Almemar of the Synagogue at Padua. 
(From a photograph.) 


Jews in a ruthless manner, and, with the assistance 
of the rabble, robbed them of everything. The 
complaints of the Jews were unavailing; and they 
recovered none of their property. They fared 
still worse in 1684, after the siege of Vienna by 
the Turks, when the news was disseminated that 
the long resistance of Buda to the Imperial and 
Venetian armies had been due to the Jews of that 


city.. On August 20, 1684, a threatening host of 


farmers entered the ghetto at Padua and began to 
storm the houses in search of plunder. The better 
element among the citizens, who armed themselves, 
and soldiers hastened to the rescue of the Jews. 
Severe punish- 
ment was im- 
posed upon the 
pilagers, and 
still severer ones 
threatened, yet 
' for six days the 
Jews dared not 
leave the ghetto. 
Two authors 
have described 
the terrors of 
those days— 
Rabbi Isaac 
Hayyim Canta- 
rini in his “ Pa- 
had Yizhak,” 
and a poet, Sema 
Cuzzeri, who de- 
voted to Paduan 
Jews an Italian 
poem which is 
still unpub- 
lished. It goes 
without saying 
that insults and 
petty outrages 
were continually 
committed 
against the Jew- 
ish inhabitants; 
but in general 
the republic of 
Venice main- 
tained law and 
order in its do- 
mains. 
The relations 
of the Jews to 
the university deserve special mention. As al- 
ready stated, the university often defended the 
Jews and endeavored to protect them from vi- 
olent and illegal measures; while the students 
were among their best customers. This did not 
prevent many cases of friction. The students of 
medicine claimed the corpses of the Jews for ana- 
tomical purposes; and often they 
The Uni- took them forcibly from the burial- 
versity and place in spite of the fact that the Jews 
the Jews. possessed the privilege that the bodies 
of their dead were not to be touched. 
For this privilege they paid large sums. Being 
severely punished, the students were at last obliged 
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to submit. When the first snow of cach winter fell, 
the Jews, like the other citizens, following an old 
custom, were required to pay a certain tax to the 
students—in olden times 6 ducats. This "celebra- 
tion of the first snow ” was. abolished in 1688; but 
the Jews were compelled to continue payment of 
the tax in order to provide confetti for the students, 
whose number was about 1,000. 

As the Jews were admitted to the study of medi- 
cine, a great many of them, some from distant coun- 
tries, entered the university. During the period 
from 1517 to 1619 eighty Jewish students, and from 
1619 to 1721 as many as 149, obtained the degree of 
doctor of medicine. The Jews were obliged, before 
graduation, to deliver 170 pounds of confetti to the 
other students; and during the fifteenth century 


they were even compelled immediately after re-. 


ceiving their degrees to invite the entire student 
body to dinner. The graduation fees were consid- 
erably higher for Jews than they were for Christians. 
Jewish graduates were exempted from wearing the 
Jews’ hat; but if they attempted to practise medi- 
cine among Christians as well as among their corclig- 
ionists, they encountered a fierce opposition. As the 
gilds fought against the Jewish merchants, so the 
Christian physicians opposed their Jewish competi- 
tors; and they were not particular as to the means 
employed to show their hostility. In spite of this 
opposition, however, the ability and the conscien- 


tiousness of the Jewish physicians procured them 
good practises. The Jews were not allowed to enter 


other professions, except to the extent that the con- 
gregation was entitled to select four young men to 
study law for administrative purposes. 

The congregation was formed early, soon after 
the first Jewish settlement. Its condition changed 
with the privileges of its members. During times of 
oppression many endeavored to withdraw in order to 

obtain freedom from taxes; but this 

Communal was prohibited in 1782, owing to the 
Organiza- financial difficulties of the congrega- 
tion. tion. Nevertheless, as stated above, 
the congregation was ultimately forced 

to become bankrupt. The community owned quite 
a number of synagogues. The oldest, situated in the 
Corso Savonarola, existed as early as about 1900. 
Later ones were established in more central positions. 
The Italian synagogue was founded in 1548, by 
Rabbi Johanan Treves; it was enlarged in 1680 and 
in it in 1832 was introduced the first divine service 
in Italy with a choir. The German synagogue, of 
about the same age, was the largest, and was called 
* Bet ha-Keneset ha-Gedolah.” In 1682 it removed 
into its present building. The Spaniards, who were 
not numerous, established in 1617 a synagogue of 
their own, which, however, was destroyed by fire in 
1629; and subsequently they attended the services 
of the Italian congregation. Recently all syna- 
gogues, with the exception of the German one, were 
closed; and in that the Italian ritual was introduced. 

Like the other congregations of Italy, that of 
Padua had its charitable institutions. These were 
recently consolidated as the Societa di Mutuo 
Sorregno. The cemeteries, with the exception of 
the oldest, which was laid out in 1386, are all in 
existence. In the second one, which was established 


in 1450 and was used for a century, the body of 
Isaac Abravanel of Venice was interred in 1508; but 
the graves and stones were destroyed in 1509, so 
that his tomb can no longer be identified. Quite 
recently (1904) the congregation erected in the 
center of the burial-ground a stone in his memory. 
From 1530 onward the Jews owned a cemetery in 
the Borgo degli Ebrei, in which was erected the tomb 
of R. Meir Katzenellenbogen and of his familv. 
Another burial-ground was established in 1653, 
and still another in 1754 (according to some, 1774), 
The present cemetery beyond the Porta Eugenia 
was opened in 1864. It contains the grave of S. D. 
Luzzatto. | 
The Padua congregation, owing to its size, intel- 
ligence, and readiness to make sacrifices, has repeat- 
edly made its influence felt in public affairs, and 
has been a careful guardian of the interests of the 
Jews. As already mentioned, it participated in the 
Congress at Forli in 1418; it ‘also fought to protect 
Hebrew books from the Inquisition. 
Public The first synod held for this purpose, 
Activities. at Ferrara in 1554, was presided over by 
Meir Katzenellenbogen, then rabbi of 
Padua. A congress was held in 1585 in Padua itself, 
at which were discussed the measures to be taken to 
obtain permission for the printing of Hebrew books 
(see Massarini, vol. viii.) Prominent men repeat- 
edly drew the attention of Jewry and of the civi- 
lized world to the congregation of Padua. Elijah 
Delmedigo, celebrated for his philosophical and 
medical knowledge, lectured in 1485 at the Uni- 
versity of Padua. At the same time the school of 
Rabbi Judah Minz attracted numerous pupils from 
Italy, Germany, and Turkey; and the fame of the 
school was maintained by his son Abraham, as well 
as by Meir Katzenellenbogen, who was Abraham’s 
son-in-law. Later rabbis, like Samuel Archevolti and 
the above-mentioned Isaac Hayyim Cantarini, were. 
noted for their Talmudic learning combined with 
scientific scholarship. From 1829 to 1870 Padua 
was the seat of the Istituto Rabbinico Lombardo- 
Vencto, the reputation of which spread over the 
entire world, especially through the brilliant 
achievements of S. D. Luzzatto. A Hebrew print- 
ing establishment existed temporarily in Padua 
during the eighteenth century. 


Of the rabbis and scholars of Padua the following deserve 
mention: Meir b. Ezekiel ibn Gabbai (until about 1500); Elijah 
(d. 1493); Menahem Delmedigo (1510); Judah 
Rabbis and Minz (until 1508); his son Abraham (until 
Scholars. 1526); Abraham’s son-in-law, Meir of Padua 
(Katzenellenbogen ; until 1564); Meir's son 
Samuel (until 1590); these were the ancestors of the “ King of 
the Poles," Saul Wahl. Contemporaries of the last-named were: 
Meshullam b. Asher da Mucciano (1585); Joseph b. Jacob 
Ashkenazi ; Johanan Treves (1543); Raphael b. Joshua Zarefati, 
the commentator of the Roman Mahzor (1554); Jacob b. Moses 
Levi (1572); Benzion b. Raphael, under whose leadership the 
excommunication against Azariah dei Rossi’s '* Me'or 'Enayim " 
was signed; Judah b. Moses Fano; Samuel b. Elhanan Arche- 
volti (until 1609); Aryeh Cattalani (until 1622); Abram Catta- 
lani; Benedetto Luzzatto (1627); and the doctors Judah b. Sam- 
uel Cantarini (until 1651), and his relative Samuel (until 1631). 
Hayyim Moses (until 1660), Isaac Hayyim Moses, celebrated both 
as physician and apologist (1644-1723). Ofthe Marini family: 
the brothers Solomon (until 1670) and Shabbethai b. Isaac (until 
1685); Isaac, son of the former (until 1700); Aaron Romanin 
(1678); Samuel David b. Jehiel Ottolenghi (1700); Isaiah Morde- 
eai b. Israel Hezekiah Bassani (1700); Michael Terni (1710); 
Abram Shalom (1730); Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (1707-47); Solo- 
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mon b. Isaiah Nizza (1750); Jacob Raphael Forti (until 1786); 

Isaac Raphael Finzi, vice-president of the Paris Sanhedrin (until 

1819); and Israel Conian (1820). Of the Ghirondi family : Solo- 

mon Eliezer b. Benzion (until 1700); Benzion (until 1720); Mor- 

decai Samuel b. Benzion, author of '* Toledot Gedole Yisrael” 

(until 1852): his son Ephraim Raphael (until 1857). In the 

nineteenth century : Rabbis Leon Osimo (until 1869), Graziadio 

Viterbi (until 1879), Giuseppe Bassevi (until 1884), Eude Lolli, 

and Alessandro Zammatto. Scholars: S. D. Luzzatto (died 

1865); his son Filosseno (died 1854); Lelio della Torre (died 

1871); Giuseppe Almanzi (died 1863); Eugenia Gentilomo Pavia 

(1822-94); Gabriele Trieste (died 1860); Marco Osimo (died 

1881). 

In 1615, among the 35,463 inhabitants of Padua 
there were 665 Jews; in 1865, about 800; in 1901, 
about 1,050; in 1904, in a total population of nearly 
50,000, about 1,100. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ciscato Antonio, Gli Hhret in Padova (1300- 
1800), Padua, 1901; Corriere Israelitico, ii. 10 et seq.. iv. 28 
et seq.; Archives Israélites, 1861. For the schoiars of Padua, 
see Mortara, Indice, passim. 

G. I. E. 

PADUA or PADOVA FAMILY. See Maz- 


LIAH, JUDAH B. ABRAHAM PADOVA. 


PADUA, JACOB MEIR: Russianrabbi; born 
in Brest-Litovsk: died there Dec. 12, 1854. He was 
a descendant of the Katzenellenbogen family which 
had been prominent in Brest for more than three 
centuries. His father, Hayyim (d. 1837), and his 
grandfather, Aaron b. Meir (d. 1777), author of 
“Minhat Aharon,” both lived in that city, which 
chose Jacob Meir Padua as its rabbi after the death 


of his relative Aryeh Lób Katzenellenbogen in 1887. 
He was at that time rabbi of Pinsk-Earlin, govern- 


ment of Minsk; and hedid not enter upon the duties 
of his new rabbinate until 1840. In 1852, when 
there was a great dearth, which caused much suffer- 
ing among the poor, Padua permitted Jews to eat 
peas and beans at the Passover; and he defended 
his action, which was a departure from Orthodox 
praetise, in one of his responsa (No. 48). He held 
the rabbinate of Brest-Litovsk until his death. 
Padua was the author of “Mekor Hayyim" (2 
parts, Sudzilkow, 1836), on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, and on some Talmudical subjects, with an 
appendix containing responsa by his above-men- 
tioned grandfather; “Ketonet Passim" (Konigs- 
berg, 1840), on Joseph Habiba's Alfasi commentary, 
“Nimmuke Yosef,” with an appendix, “Hizze 
Yehonatan," on R. Jonathan's Alfasi commentary 
to the tractate *Erubin. His responsa, entitled 
“Teshubot Maharim " (Warsaw, 1854), appeared in 
the year of his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Feinstein, ‘Ir T'ehillah, p. 221, Warsaw, 1886 ; 


Fuenn, Keneset Y'israel, p. 561, ib. 1886; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 625. z 
P. Wr. 
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PAGAY, HANS: Austrian actor; born at Vi- 
enna Nov. 11, 1845. His father was a broker, and 
destined his son for the same career; but Pagay 
preferred the stage, and began as a chorus singer, 
going subsequently to Linz and Odessa, where he 
sang comic parts in operettas. He then traveled 
through Austria-Hungary and southern Germany, 
and in 1887 accepted an engagement at the Resi- 
denztheater, Berlin, where he now (1904) occupies a 
noteworthy position as a character actor. 

His wife, Sophie Pagay (née Berg, born at Brünn 


April 22, 1860), took children's parts at the age of 
seven at the Stadttheater, Brünn, where she also 
filled her first engagement after reaching maturity. 
She then appeared successively at Reval, Kiel, 
Görlitz, Breslau, Augsburg, and Hanover. In 1887 
she went to Berlin, where she was connected with 
the Residenztheater until 1896, and then with the 
Lessingtheater until 1899. In that year she joined 
the company at the Königliche Hoftheater, where 
she plays chiefly old ladies’ rôles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Lez. 

S. L. V. 

PAGAY, JOSEPHINE: Austrian actress; 
born at Vienna; died at Berlin Nov. 18, 1892. She 
made her first appearance at the age of fourteen in 
the róle of Cupido in “Orpheus in der Unterwelt,” 
at the Quaitheater, Vienna. Her spirited delivery, 
humor, and histrionic talents made her a favorite 
with the public, and she scored triumphs in the 
operettas of Offenbach, Suppé, Millócker, and 
Strauss, and in the farces of Kaiser, Bittner, Berla, 
Costa, and Langer. She was at the height of her 
career in the sixties and seventies, but toward the 
middle of the eighties she suddenly left the stage 
and retired to Berlin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. 

S. L. V. 

PAGEL, JULIUS LEOPOLD: German phy- 
sician and medical writer; born at Pollnow, Pome- 


rania, May 99, 1851; educated at the gymnasium at 
Stolp and at the University of Berlin (M.D. 1875). 


In 1876 he established himself as a physician in 
Berlin, receiving from the university in that city the 
* venia legendi" in 1891, and the title of professor 
in 1898. In 1909 he became assistant professor of 
the history of medicine. 

Pagel has been since 1885 assistant editor of 
Hirsch’s * Biographisches Lexikon"; he is also ed- 
itor of the * Deutsche Aerzte-Zeitung " and of the 
“Biographisches Lexikon Hervorragender Aerzte 
des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts," Berlin and Vienna, 
1901; and since 1899 he has been collaborator for 
medical history on Virchow's “Jahresbericht über 
die Leistungen und Fortschritte in der Gesammten 
Medizin." 

Among his works may be mentioned: “Die Ana- 
tomie des H. v. Mondeville," Berlin, 1889; * Die 
Chirurgie des H. v. Mondeville,” 2d. 1892 (French 
transl. by E. Nicaise, Paris, 1893); “Die Angeb- 
liche Chirurgie des Joh. Mesue," Berlin, 1893; 
“Medizinische Deontologie,” db. 1896; “ Entwicke- 
lung der Medizin in Berlin," Wiesbaden, 1897; 
* Einführung in die Gesch. der Medizin," Berlin, 
1898; “Medizinische Encyclopüdie und Methodo- 
logie," zb. 1899. 

Pagel has also written essays for the “ Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums," among others “Gebet 
des Maimonides,” * Doctor Esra,” etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

s. F. T. H. 

PAGGI, ANGELO: Italian Hebraist; born at 
Sienna May 4, 1789; died at Florence June 7, 1867. 
He received his Hebrew training under Leon Vita 
Monseles, and also studied Italian and Latin litera. 
ture, Fora short time he was engaged in business; 
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but he soon abandoned it to open an educational in- 
stitution, where he introduced a rational and logical 
method of teaching. He was principal of the Jewish 
school at Florence from 1836 to 1846, when failing 
health obliged him to retire, although he continued to 
write aud teach in private. Among his pupils was 
Prof. Fausto Lasinio, with whom he translated the 
hymns of St. Ephraem from the Syriac. He also 
wrote * Compendio di Tutte le Dottrine Israelitiche” ; 
"Grammatica Ebraica”; “Grammatica Caldaico- 
Rabbinica”; and he left several unpublished works: 
“Storia Giudaica dalla Creazione del Mondo ai 
Nostri Giorni”; * Grammatica Ebraica e Rabbinica 
Compendiata ad Uso delle Scuole”; “Dizionario 
Ebraico-Italiano?; * Dizionario Caldaico-Rabbinico- 
Italiano”; “Dizionario Italiano-Ebraico-Caldaico- 
Rabbinico”; “Dissertazione Critica Sopra una 
Leggenda Talmudica”; * Poesie Ebraiche ”; “ Auto- 
biografia"; and “Scritti di Pedagogia e Morale.” 
A review by him of Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” was 
published posthumously in the “ Vessillo Israelitico ” 
(June, 1879, et seq.). 
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PAHLAVI LITERATURE, JEWS IN: 
The Pahlavi or Middle Persian literature, extending 
approximately from the third to the tenth century 
C.E., is devoted mainly to the theology of Zoroas- 
TRIANISM. In its polemics, therefore, it naturally 
mentions and criticizes other religions, especially 
Judaism, Christianity, Manicheism, and, very guard- 
edly, Mohammedanism. The more scanty historical 
and geographical literature also alludes occasionally 
to Jews. While some of these references are vague, 
others are of considerable importance, especially 
the statements in the “ Dinkard ” and the “ Shikand- 
gumanig Vijar” for religion, and in the “ Dina-i 
Mainog-i Khirat” and the “Shatroiha-i Eran” for 
history and geography. In the “Shayast la-Sha- 
yast," vi. 7 (West, in “S. D. E." v. 297)—dating 
perhaps from the seventh century—there is an al- 
lusion to the Zandiks (a heretical Zoroastrian sect), 
the Jews, and the Christians as being “of a vile 

law,” while according to the * Din- 
In kard ” (translated into English and 
the ''Din- edited by Sanjana, p. 24)—the longest 
kard." and, from a religious point of view, 
the most important work in all Pahlavi 
literature; it dates from the ninth century, having 
been begun by Atur-farnbag, who flourished dur- 
ing the califate of Al-Mamun (813-833), and com- 
pleted byAturpat, son of Hemet, a contemporary 
of Zat-Sparam, who was alive in 881—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Manicheism are all to be checked 
as degraded in creed and perilous to Zoroastrianism. 
In like spirit the “ Dinkard ” (p. 257) declares that 
the evil of the worst age of the world is due to the 
"sinful dispositions of all men, derived from the 
Yahudi [Jewish] religion” (comp. čb. p. 456), and 
the Zoroastrians were warned by the Dastur Seno 
(for the form of this name see Justi, *Iranisches 
Namenbuch,” p. 279, Marburg, 1895) to keep aloof 
from Judaism, the laws and tenets of which were 
calculated to ruin and devastate the world (“ Dk.” 
p. 310). 


The “ Matigan-i Gujastak Abalish ? (i. 15) records 

a religious disputation between the Zandik Abalish 
and the orthodox Atur-farnbag, which was held 
before the calif Al-Mamun about 825, and at which 
Zoroastrians, Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians 
were present. The only point of Jewish religion 
mentioned in this polemicis called forth by the later 
Zoroastrian custom of performing ablutions in the 
morning with “ gomez” to insure freedom from any 
possible defilement by the *druj nasu” (= “demon 
of dead matter”; comp. also the later “Sad-Dar,” 
]xxiv. 1, transl. by West in “S. D. EB.” xxiv. 837- 
988). To uphold the practise of bathing on rising, 
Atur-farnbag appeals to “the Jews, the Christians, 
and the Mohammedans, each of whom, 


Religious on rising at dawn, washes his hands 
Disputa- and face, begins the invocation of God 
tions. and the angels, and puts himself ina 


state of grace to receive food or to 
undertake his occupations” (*Matigan-i Gujastak 
Abalish,” v. 12-15). It would seem, moreover, that 
this same Atur-farnbag was acquainted with the 
Gemara, if the reading “Gyemara” in “Dk.” v, 
1, && 2-8 be correct (comp. West, /.c. xlvii. 119-120; 
Preface, p. xiv.), and that he employed it in relig- 
ious controversies. The “Ture” or Torah is like- 
wise mentioned in the “ Dinkard " with disapproval, 
being characterized as “the words of devils and un- 
worthy of belief” (ed. and transl. Sanjana, pp. 
604-605). 

Furthermore, in this work (West, Lc. xviii. 899- 
410; comp. also the translation by Sanjana, pp. 90- 
102, which varies from West's version in several re- 
spects, the passage being a very difficult one) there is 
a refutation of a Jew who had attacked the Zoroas- 
trian custom of * khvetukdas" or next-of-kin mar- 
riage. This term is understood by the modern 
Parsis to denote marriage of first cousins, although 
its ancient connotation is generally agreed to have 
implied such unions as those of brother and sister, 
father and daughter, or mother and son (comp. 
Justi, "Gesch. Irans bis zum Ausgang der Sasa- 
niden," in Geiger and Kuhn, * Grundriss der Ira- 
nischen Philologie," ii. 484-487, and the literature 
there cited). The very circumstance that the Jew 
made this protest implies, moreover, that *khve- 
tukdas" denoted a closer: union than that of first 
cousins, since such a marriage is by no means ab- 
horrent to Judaism (sec CONSANGUINITY AMONG 
JEWS) The chapter of the “Dinkard” which re- 
cords the controversy states only the fact that the 
Jew objected to the practise of " khvetukdas,? giv- 
ing no allusions either to his tenets or his argu- 
ments, but devoting almost its entire content to up- 
holding the system, which it defends by drawing 
parallels with the excellent results obtained by the 
inbreeding of cattle, 

Theassumed dualism of Judaism and Manicheism 
is naturally condemned when compared with the 

practical monism of later Zoroastriun- 


Protest ism (comp. Jackson, *Iranische Re- 
Against ligion,” in Geiger and Kuhn, Le. ii. 
Dualism. 629-630); for the Hebraic recognition 


of evil as a rival power to good is 
somewhat casuistically interpreted by the Zoroas- 
trian theologians asa plea for the necessity of its 
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existence as a cosmic and mora? force, while they 
themselves distinctly subordinate AHRIMAN, the 
principle of evil, to Ormuzd, the principle of good 
("Dk." ed. Sanjana, p. 211) The “Dinkard” 
goes further than this, however, and declares that 
the Jewish Scriptures were first composed by 
Zohak, a monstrous dragon of the race of Ahriman, 
who dwelt at Babylon (Jackson, J.e., pp. 663-664; 
Spiegel, *Eranische Alterthumskunde,” i. 530-544, 
Leipsic, 1871-78). Thisstatement seems to be based 
simply on *odium theologicum," not on any actual 
misreading of proper names or popular legend. 
Zohak is said to have deposited the Dible in the 
"fortress of Jerusalem," and to have led the Jews 
to believe in Abraham and later in Moses, whom 
they *aecepted as their prophet and messenger of 

faith, and unto whom they ascribe the 
Zohak and salvation of sins committed" (San- 
the Bible. jana, l.e. pp. 372-373). Thrice Zohak 

made mankind submit to the Jewish 
faith (7b. p. 879)—possibly a vague allusion to the 
frequent collocation of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
or, more probably,.of Abraham, Moses, and Elijah 
(or Enoch), the latter two as being the forerunners 
of the Messiah (comp. čb. p. 489, and Macler, .“ Apo- 
calypses Apocry phes de Daniel,” pp. 110-112, Paris, 
1895). 

The diabolical origin of the Bible is developed 
somewhat more specifically in the “ Dinkard " (pp. 
488-489). Here it is said that Zohak composed ten 
*universally noxious precepts" to counteract the 
ten beneficent regulations of the pious Jemshid 
(Spiegel, l.c. i. 522-530). These precepts of Zohak 
(evidently a reminiscence of the Decalogue) were 
written out at his command, and were preserved in 
Jerusalem. Since Abraham, followed their teach- 
ing, “people came to look upon these precepts 
of Zohak as the work of the prophet Abraham, who 
was to come at the end of the world. . . . Thus 
every one of the Jewish race and faith came to look 
upon Zohak's religious words as meant for himself 
and to believe inthem.” These ten commandments, 
which show no resemblance to the Decalogue, but 
are, in fact, quite its reverse, may be summarized 
as follows (Sanjana, /.e. pp. 497—498): (1) the Al- 
mighty is the injurer:of the universe; (2) the Devs 
(demons) must be worshiped as the source of all 
carthly prosperity; (3) men should practise injus- 
tice rather than justice; (4) men should act unright- 
eously and disgracefully in every matter; (5) men 
should lead greedy and selfish lives: (6) fathers 
should withhold from their children such training 
as would fit them in their turn for noble fatherhood ; 
(7) the poor should be deprived of protection; (8) 
goats should be killed before reaching maturity, 
according to Jewish usage; (9) the Devs should sac- 
rifice good and pious men as do the Jews; (10) men 
should be cruel, revengeful, and murderous. Only 
two of these commandments, the eighth and ninth, 
mention the Jews; the former referring to the sac- 
rifices of kids as sin-offerings (e.g., Lev. iv. 28 et 
passim), and the latter possibly to a distorted rem- 
iniscence of some such passages as II Chron. xxviii. 
9; Ps. cvi. 37-88; Isa. lvii. 5; Jer. xix. 4-5, xxxii. 
35; Ezek. xvi. 20-21; xxiii. 37, 89, which allude in 
condemnatory terms to human sacrifices practised 


in Israel, or even to the view maintained in the 
Midrash, Targum, and Talmud, that Jephthah 
actually sacrificed his daughter to Ymwir (comp. 
Jew. Encyc. vii. 85a). In any case the number of 
the commandments, ten, is a palpable imitation of 
the Decalogue. 

Unfavorable as are the criticisms on the Jews in 
the * Dinkard," they are far less hostile and explicit 
than those in the *Shikand-gumanig Vijar,” a po- 

lemical work of the latter part of the 

In the ninth century.  Martan-farukh, the 
** Shikand- author of this book, in the course of 


gumanig his defense of the Zoroastrian religion, 
Vijar.” | criticizesthe Mohammedans, the Chris- 


tians, the Manicheans, and the Jews, 
the twelfth and thirteenth chapters, as well as a 
few paragraphs of the eleventh, being devoted to 
the last-named. In these sections Martan-farukh 
cites numerous passages from the Bible, which 
is characterized as “full of delusion” and “of every 
iniquity and demonism” (“Shikand-gumanig Vi- 
jar,” xiii. 4, xiv. 2). The verses quoted are mainly 
from the Pentateuch, although a few are from 
Isaiah, and one is fromthe Psalms. The list of such 
verses is as follows, excluding mere vague reminis- 
cences: Gen. i. 2-8; ii. 16-17; iii. 9, 11-16, 18-19; 
vi. 6; Ex. xx. 5 (scarcely, as has been suggested, 
an attempt to translate Gen. iv. 15); Deut. xxix. 4, 
xxxii. 85 (less probably a paraphrase of Nah. i. 2); 
Ps. xev. 10; Isa. xxx. 27-28, xlii. 19. The source 
of these citations has not yet been determined with 
any degree of certainty. It seems safe to affirm, 
however, that it was not a complete translation of 
the Bible into Pahlavi from which Martan-farukh 
quoted his texts, even though there may once have 
been such a version which has long since disappeared 
(comp. Jew, Excvc. iii. 190b, vii. 817b). This is 
shown by the variations in the rendering of Gen. ii. 
16-17 and iii. 11 in the *Shikand-gumanig Vijar." 
The former verses are translated thus: “The Lord, 
who is the sacred being himself, commanded Adam 
thus: ‘Eat of every tree which is in this garden, 
except of that tree of knowledge; because when 
thou eatest thereof you die" " (75. xiii. 19-90); “The 
sacred being commanded Adam thus, ‘Thou shalt 
not eat of this one tree which is in paradise ’” (čb. xi. 
352); “When you eat of this tree you die” (gb. xiii. 
148). Gen. iii. 11 is translated: * Mayest thou not ever 
vet [*agarat "] have eaten of that tree of knowledge, 
of which I said [*guft"] that you shall not eat?” 
(xiii. 33), and also: “Mayest thou not ever yet 
[*hargizhica "] have eaten of that tree of which I 
commanded [*farmut "] that you shall not eat?” 
(xiii. 189). 

The spelling of the Hebrew proper names offers 
little help in the determination of the source used 
by the *Shikand-gumanig Vijar,” especially as the 

entire work is a Pazand transcription 


Biblical in Avesta letters of a Pahlavi original. 
Names. The names in question are as follows: 


“ Abrahim" (“ Abreham" in * Datistan- 
i Denig,” xxxvii. 90); “Adam”; *Adino" (= JTN); 
“ Asarasazü " (a misreading of Pahlavi * Asrayilan” 
[= “Israelites”]); “Asinaa” (in the Sanskrit ver- 
sion, “ Asinaka " [=“ Isaac ”]; comp. West, /.¢. xxiv. 
225, note 4); “Havae” (= “ Eve”); “Hurusharm” 
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(—* Jerusalem " [Pahlavi, * Aurishalem,” in “ Dina-i 
Mainog-i Khirat," xxvii. 67; * Aurushalim," in the 
* Dinkard " ; comp. ed. Sanjana, glossary to vol. vi. ]); 
“ Mashyac ” (= * Messiah” [Pahlavi, “ Mashikha,” in 
“Datistan-i Denig,” xxxvii 90-91]); "Mushae" 
(= “ Moses ”); “Zuhut,” “ Zuhuda,” “Zuhudaa” (= 
“Jew,” “Jews,” “Jewish” [Pahlavi, * Yahutan,” in 
“Dina-i Mainog-i Khirat,” xxvii. 67, “Shayast la- 
Shayast," vi. 7, and “Dinkard,” passim; on the 
misreading of Pahlavi “y” as “z,” comp. Haug, 
“Essay on Pahlavi,” in his “Pahlavi-Pazand Glos- 
sary,” p. 97, Bombay, 1870; Kirste, “Semitic Verbs 
in Pehlevi,” pp. 5-7, Vienna, 1903}). 

The translations of the verses cited in the * Shi- 
kand-gumanig Vijar" are, in general, fairly accu- 
rate. The principal variations from the text as rep- 
resented by the Hebrew are as follows: Gen. i. 2, 
“There first arose earth, without form and void, 
darkness and black water; and the breathing of the 
sacred being ever yearns over the face of that black 
water” (* Shikand-gumanig Vijar,” xiii. 6-7). Gen. 
iii. 18-19 is translated (čb. xiii. 88-40): “Thy eating 
shall be through the scraping off of sweat and the 
panting of thy nostrils, until the end of thy life; 
and thy land shall grow all bodily refuse and 
dung." The original of the verse translated “I am 
the Lord, seeking vengeance and retaliating venge- 
ance, and I retaliate vengeance sevenfold upon 
the children” (db. xiv. 5-7), is somewhat obscure. 
It may be based on Nah. i. 2 (R. V.), or on Deut. 
xxxii 85, or on Ex. xx. 5. The last seems the 
most probable source, not only in view of the fact 
that the great majority of the Old Testament cita- 
tions in the *Shikand-gumanig Vijar" are taken 
from the Pentateuch, but also on account of the so- 
called Targum of Jonathan, which expands the 
phrase * jealous God” into “a jealous and avenging 
God, and avenging myself with jealousy," while 
the “sevenfold ” vengeance is evidently a misunder- 
standing of the “third and fourth generation." The 
only citation, however, which seems to give any 
reel clue to the original version employed by 
Martan-farukh is Gen. iii. 14. According to the 
*Shikand-gumanig Vijar" (xiii. 42-44), “He spoke 
to the serpent thus: ‘Thou shalt be accursed from 
amid the quadrupeds and wild animals of the plain 
and of the mountain; for thee also there shall be no 
feet; and thy movement shall be on thy belly, and 
thy food shall be dust.'" This version is very 
probably also based on the Targum of Jonathan, 
which adds to the Hebrew original the phrase, “and 
thy feet shall be cut off.” 

In addition to direct citations from the Bible, 
whose basis may have been, at Jeast in part, the 

Targum of Jonathan, the “Shikand- 

Haggadie gumanig Vijar” contains four stories, 
Stories. purporting to be from the sacred wri- 
tings of the Jews. The first of these 

(ib. xiv. 86) states that “every day he prepares, with 
his own hand, ninety thousand worshipers, and they 
always worship him until the night-time; and then 
he dismisses them, through a fiery river, to hell.” 
This tale is founded on the Talmudic legend that 
no portion of the heavenly host praises God for 
more than a single day; for at the end of that time 
they are dismissed to the stream of fire from which 


vat-aspu of the Avesta (* Yasht,” v. 105), whose cap- 
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they were created (comp. Dan. vii. 22; Ps. civ. 4), 
while a new company of angels takes their places 
(comp. JEW. Encyc. i. 586a). The same chapter 
also relates (“Shikand-gumanig Vijar,” xiv. 40-50) 
how the Lord visited Abraham to comfort him in 
his old age and his affliction. Abraham thereupon 
sent his son Isaac to fetch wine from paradise, and 
entreated the Lord to drink of it, Ignorant of its 
provenience, however, God refused to do so, until 
He was assured by His host of the purity of its 
origin. The legend is evidently a confusion of the 
account of the visit of the Lord to Abraham in the 
plains of Mamre (Gen. xviii.) with the story of the 
wine brought by Jacob to his father, Isaac (Gen. 
xxvii. 25); for according to the Targum of Jona- 
than and Yalk., Gen. 115, this wine was contained 
in the grapes made at the creation of the world and 
was borne from paradise to Jacob by the archangel 
Michael. The third story (“Shikand-gumanig 
Vijar,” xiv. 58-70) likewise has a Talmudic basis. 
In dire poverty a righteous man beseeches divine 
aid, and in answer to his prayers an angel descends 
from heaven, and tells him that the sum of joy and 
sorrow may not be changed. In recognition of his 
piety, however, there is destined for the petitioner 
in the future life a throne the feet of which are of 
jewels; and he may if he wishes have the benefit of 
one of these feet on earth. After consultation with 
his wife, the pious man declines to mutilate his re- 
ward in heaven, even though he knows that his suf- 
ferings in this world must otherwise continue un- 
abated. This legend is taken from the account of 
HANINA B. Dosa, who received under similar cir- 
cumstances a golden table-leg from paradise. His 
wife, however, had a vision in which she beheld the 
righteous feasting in heaven at three-legged tables, 
while her husband's board had but two supports. 
When she told her dream to Hanina, he immediately 
prayed to God to withdraw the bounty for which he 
must pay so dearly; and he thus chose earthly pov- 
erty rather than diminution of heavenly bliss (Ta'an. 
25a; Ber. 17). 

The last story (“Shikand-gumanig Vijar,” xiv. 
75-78) states that the Lord boasted of slaying “in one 
day an assemblage of sinners, as well as Innumera- 
ble innocents.” And when the angels talked much 
of the unreasonable performance, He then spoke of 
it thus: “Iam the Lord, the ruler of wills, super- 
intending, unrivaled, and doing my own will; and 
no one assists or is to utter a murmur about me." 
The source of this passage is uncertain. It may be 
suggested, however, that it rests upon some such 
passage in the Bible as Job ix. 22, 19: * He destroy- 
eth the perfect and the wicked." “Behold, he 
taketh away [R. V. *he seizeth the prey "]. who 
can hinder him? who will say unto him, What doest 
thou?” (comp. Ezek, xxi. 8-5; Dan. iv. 35). 

Allusions to Jewish history are found in two 
Pahlavi works, the * Dina-i Mainog-i Khirat," which 

| was probably written before the Ara- 
Allusions bic conquest of Persia, and the “ Shat- 
to Jewish roiha-i Eran," a geographical treatise 

History. dating perhaps from the ninth century. 

In the former work there is a passage 
(xxvii. 64-67) which states that Loharasp, the Aur- 
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ital has been located at Balkh by Firdusi, Tabari, 
Mas‘udi, Yakut, and others, “demolished the Jeru- 
salem of the Jews, and made the Jews dispersed and 
scattered.” This is repeated in the “ Dinkard” 
(West, /.c. xlvii, 120-121; ed. Sanjana, l.e. pp. 611- 
619), with the additional statement that Loharasp 
was accompanied on this expedition against Jerusa- 
lem by Bukht-narsih, or NEBUCHADNEZZAR, Atthe 
basis of this tradition there plainly lies a historical 
foundation. According to the Armenian transla- 
tion of the chronicles of Eusebius (ed. Aucher, 
Venice, 1818, i. 22), Nebuchadnezzar had married a 
Median princess, while Alexander Polyhistor states 
(* De Judimis," fragment 24, in Eusebius, “ Preepara- 
tio Evangelica," ix. 89, §§ 4-5) that he was assisted 
in his expedition against Zedekiah by a contingent 
of Medes. Of the several hypotheses which might 
be advanced to reconcile the classical and Pahlavi 
accounts, it seems most plausible to assume that the 
Greek versions mentioned the Medes as the Iranians 
best known to them, while the Pahlavi writings 
naturally refer to the Bactrians as the representa- 
tivesof Iran. Both Medesand Bactrians may, there- 
fore, denote the same body of troops in the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar, or there may have been divisions 
of bothamong his followers. 1t seems, atall events, 
practically certain that he had Iranian allies in his 
expedition against Judah which ended in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the downfall of the 
kingdom in 586; and it appears equally clear that a 
tolerably accurate tradition of this fact is preserved 
in the passages cited from the “ Dinkard” and the 
* Dina-i Mainog-i Khirat." 

The references to the Jews in the “Shatroiha-i 
Eran" allude to the Sassanian period, and concern 
chiefly the Jewish wife of Yezdegerd I. (399-420). 
According to $8 46-47, “ the cities of Shus [Shushan] 
and Shuster were built by Shoshan-dukht [7], wife 
of Yazdkart I., son of Shahpuhr [Sapor]. She was 
the daughter of the Reshgalutak, King of the Jews; 
she was the mother of Bahram [V.] Gor." The 
reading of the name of this princess is somewhat un- 


certain. It can scarcely be “Shayan-dokht,” as 
Darmesteter first thought; but his 
Yezde- later conjecture that it is “Shasyan- 


gerd'sJew- dokht” is more plausible. A still 
ish Wife. better reading is “Shoshan-dukht,” 

regarded by Blochet as formed from 
the Hebrew tent (“lily ") and the Pahlavi “dukht, á 
“dokht” = “daughter” (for similar names having 
“dukht” as the last member, see Justi, /.e. pp. 492- 
498). The foundation of the two cities Shosh and 
Shoshtar by her is explained by Marquart (* Eràn- 
sahr,” pp. 58 (note 1), 144, Berlin, 1901) as a tradi- 
tion based on the similarity of their names to her 
own, although it may also denote that she estab- 
lished Jewish colonies in them. The name “Sho- 
shan-dukht” is likewise read, however, “Gasyan- 
dukht? (= * glory of the throne”) by Justi (čb. Sup- 
plement). The high station of the “resh galuta " 
or Exrarcn in Persia at this period makes such a 
marriage between his daughter and the king not 
altogether improbable, while such epithets as “al- 
athim,” “al-khashm " (=“ hard,” “ wicked ”), * dafr " 
(= “stinking ”), and “bazah-kar” (= “sinner "), ap- 
plied to Yezdegerd, find their explanation in great 
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part in his religious laxity as shown by histoleration 
of Jews and Christians during a portion of his reign 
(comp. Justi in Geiger and Kuhn, é.¢. ii. 526; Modi, 
“ Aiyadgar-i Zariran," etc., pp. 187-148). 

The particular exilarch who was the father of 
Shoshan-dukht or Gasyan-dukht is not certain, al- 
though, from the passage in the *Shatroiha-i Eran," 
he would seem to have been in office in 407, the 
year in which Bahram Gur or Gor was born (comp. 
Spiegel, 7e. iii. 841). He may have been, therefore, 
either Mar Kahana or Mar Yemar or Mar Zutra I., 
who successively filled the position of resh galuta 
for brief periods about that time (Grütz, “ Gesch." 
9d ed., iv. 408). Atall events the queen can hardly 
have been the daughter of HUNA B. NATHAN, as 
has been supposed ; for, despite the favor which he 
enjoyed at the court of Yezdegerd, he was never 
exilarch. According to the “Shatroiha-i Eran," 
moreover, the same Jewish princess established a 
colony of her coreligionists at Gai, a quarter of 
Ispahan (§ 54). In like manner Narses, “the son of 
a Jewess” (“Narsai Yahutakan ”), “founded” the 
city of Khwarezm, the modern Khiva (75. § 10), al- 
though the town itself is mentioned as early as the 
Avesta (“ Yasht,” x. 14) under the name “ Hvairi- 
zem " (comp. Geiger, “ Ostiranische Kultur im Alter- 
tum," pp. 29-30, Erlangen, 1882; Modi translates, 
in his * Aiyadgar-i Zariran," etc., p. 61, “The chief 
of the Jews founded the city of Khvarzem”). This 
Narses was evidently the younger brother of Bah- 
run Gur; he could scarcely have been the vizier 
of his father, Yezdegerd I. (comp. Justi, * Iranisches 
Namenbueh," p. 223a) For the general relations 
of the Jews in Persia during the Sassanid period, 
see PERSIA. 
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Eran, edited and translated by Blochet, in Recueil des Tra- 
vaur Relatifs à la Philologie et à VArchéologie Egypti- 
ennes et Asyriennes, xvii. 165-176, ib. 1895; and translated by 
Modi. 4 iyadgar-i-Zariran, Shatroiha-i-Airan, and Afdiya 

‘va Sahigiya-i-Sistan, pp. 50-121, Bombay, 1899 ; Darmesteter, 

Textes Pehivis Relatifs au Judaisme, in R. E. J. xviii. 1-15, 
xix. 41-56; idem, La Reine Shasyán Dóht,in Actes du 
Huitième Congrès International des Orientatistes, ii. 198- 
198, Leyden, 1892; Gray, Kai Loharasp and Nebuchadrez- 
zar, in W. Z. K. M. xviii. 291-298. 


J. L. H. G. 

PAINTING: Theart least developed among the 
Hebrews. If it is borne in mind that painting was 
affected by the Mosaic interdiction against images, 
it is not surprising that this art is hardly mentioned 
in the Old Testament. Decorations on walls include 
only carvings in relief, as in the Temple, and draw- 
ings traced by means of a sharp point, the outlines 
of which were colored (comp. Ezek. viii. 10, xxiii. 
14). The decorations on earthenware also were only 
colored outline-drawings. See ART. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fr. Delitzsch, Iris, Israelitische Farbenstu- 

dien und Blumenstücke, Leipsic, 1888. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 

PAIVA (PAYBA), DE: Spanish Marano fam- 
ily of Amsterdam, with some members in Mexico. 


Paix, La 
Palagyi 


Abraham de Paiva: Poet: lived iu Amster- 


dam about 1687. A Spanish sonnet by him is in- 
cluded in a pamphlet by D. L. de Barrios (* Tora 
Or," p. 40). 

Jacob Ribero de Paiva: Also lived in Amster- 
dam: author of a Spanish arithmetic. 

Moses Pereyra de Paiva: Merchant of Por- 
tuguese descent; lived at Amsterdam in the seven- 
teenth century. He visited Malabar and resided 
in Cochin, publishing at his own expense an ac- 
count of the Jews in those regions, under the title 
“ Notisias dos Judeos de Cochim” (Amsterdam, 
1687), which appeared also in Judwo-German under 
the title “Zeitung aus Indien” (Prague, 1688; Am- 
sterdam, 1713), and was published in Spanish as 
* Relacion de las Noticias de los Judeos de Cochim," 
this latter version existing only in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv. 925; Steinschneider, 

Cat. Bodl. p. 2:23: Zunz, G. S. i. 192; Kayserling, Bibl. 


Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 88. - 
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PAIX, LA. See PERIODICALS. 


PAKS CONFERENCE: Meeting of rabbis 
held Aug. 20 and 21, 1844, at the town of Paks, 
Hungary. The discussions in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment concerning the emancipation of the Jews pro- 
duced in Hungary, aselsewherein Europe, a demand 
for the reform of both dogma and ritual, in order 
that Jews might be drawn more closely toward their 
Christian fellow citizens. One of the principal de- 
mands was the establishment of a rabbinical semi- 
nary. To anticipate such an attempt, Paul (Feiwel) 
Horwitz, rabbi of Papa, planned a rabbinical con- 
ference which should establish a hierarchical consti- 
tution for the Hungarian congregations. Horwitz, 
who had mastered the Hungarian language thor- 
oughly—a very rare thing among Orthodox rabbis 
in those days—wished to protect Orthodox Judaism 
against changes that might be decreed by the gov- 
ernment or that might be introduced by individual 
congregations desirous of gaining the good-will of 
the government. He therefore addressed himself 
first to the Orthodox authorities, without neglecting 
the liberal partizaus. To Leo Hollünder in Eperies, 
a communal leader among the liberals, he wrote that 
his idea was to gather a representative body of Jews 
of all religious opinions; and even Aaron CHORIN, 
the representative of what was in Hungary ultra- 
Reform, was invited. 

The meeting was attended by twenty-five rabbis, 
who held the proxies of twenty-five others. The 
recognized Orthodox leaders, Samuel Wolf Schrei- 
ber of Presburg and the disciples of his famous 
father, Moses Sofer, ignored the convention. Of 
Orthodox authorities, only Judah Assód of Szer- 
dahly and Gótz Kohn Schwerin of Baja were pres- 
ent; Löw Scmwan2 of Budapest represented the mid- 
dle view; Aaron Chorin, who died a few days after 
the convention, was too weak to attend, and senta 
letter in which he urged the adoption of reforms. 
Horwitz, however, confined his labors to a proposal 
for the organization of a hierarchy in which the 
"«bbi of each congregation should have absolute 
power in religious affairs, while a rabbinical com- 
mittee should govern the affairs of every one of the 
four districts into Which Hungary was to be divided. 
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. Finally the Jewish affairs of the whole country were 


to be governed by a “Great Synod,” meeting every 
three years. 

Schwab demanded that, first, a convention of 
rabbis and laymen should be called which should 
deliberate on the organization of a representative 
body, comprising both rabbis and laymen, and which 
should be the highest tribunal on all Jewish ques- 
tions, such as management of congregations and 
schools, authorization. of religious text-books, and 
the like. He further demanded a declaration with 
regard to the attacks of the anti-Semites on the 
Jews, and he asked that the conference should de- 
clare that Judaism demanded of every Jew love for 
his country; that the same laws of morality regulate 
relations between Jew and Jew as between Jew and 
Christian; that an oath sworn in civil courts be 
binding on every Jew; and that training in manual 
labor be encouraged. The convention did not arrive 
at any definite result, and finally it was decided that 
in the following year another convention should be 
called; but the untimely death of Horwitz (Feb. 24, 
1845), at the age of forty-nine, brought the whole 
movement to a close. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1844, pp. 549 et passim ; 
1815, No. 21; Orient, 1844, pp. 400 et seq.: Jost, Neuere 
Gesch. der Israeliten, iii. 74 et seq; Allgemeine Lllustrirte 
Judenzeitung, i. 158 et seq.. Pest, 1860; Magyar Zsidó 
Szemle, 1898, pp. 873 et seg.: 1899, pp. 142 et seq. 

D. E. N. 

PALACE: The Hebrews learned from the Pheni- 
cians the art of erecting large buildings having 
several rooms. . David's palace was built by work- 
men sent by Hiram of Tyre; and Solomon also 
availed himself of their services. Of David's palace 
no details are known, except thatit stood in the City 
of David, and thus was situated on the southern slope 
of Zion, the eastern hil. Farther up this hill, to 
the north of this building, Solomon afterward erected 
his palace, an extensive structure which enclosed 
within its walls not only the king's mansion, but 
also the Temple and otheredifices. The site of this 
palace corresponds in all probability to the southern 
part of the present Haram al-Sharif. The main en- 
trance was from the south. 

It may be assumed that the description of the 
palace, found in I Kings vii. 1-12, names the build- 
ings according to some definite order, probably that 
in which they would be seen by one coming from 
the City of David. On this hypothesis, next to the 
outer wall of the palace of David stood the house of 
the forest of Lebanon, a building about 50 meters 
long by 25 meters broad and 15 meters high; it took 
its name from the forty -five cedar pillars on the lower 
floor, which formed a large hall, and whose ceiling 
and upper floor they supported. This hall was used 
for meetings, the upper rooms containing Solomon'$ 
armory (20. x. 16-17). To the north and higher up 
the hill wasa porch with pillars, about 25 meters long 
and 15 meters wide, approached by a perron and à 
vestibule, and serving as an anteroom for those who 
sought audience. "Through its rear exit the porch 
of judgment or throne-room with the magnificent 
ivory throne of Sclomon was reached (i^. x. 19). 
The walls of the porch of judgment, whore, as 1s 
name indicates, the king received his subjects in 
audience and administered justice, were wainscoted 
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from floor to ceiling with cedar. To the north of 
this hall, in a court whose walls separated it to some 
extent from the state buildings just mentioned, stood 
the palace itself, which also consisted of a ground 
floor with an extensive hall and wainscoted walls. 

The king’s harem formed probably a separate 
pbuilding connected with the palace; but the fact 
that no strangers might find admission there ac- 
counts for the absence of any detailed knowledge of 
its architecture. It is stated, however, that the 
daughter of Pharaoh, in conformity with her rank, 
had à house of her own, which was, in all probabil- 
ity, connected with the royal palace, and stood, like 
the other harems, inside the court. At all events, 
this palace with its harems seems to have been, like 
other Oriental palaces, an extensive complex of 
wings, courts, and gardens, although no detailed 
description is given any where in the Old Testament. 
Stihl farther north, and likewise surrounded by a 
special court, but connected with the whole palace 
by the large enclosing wall, was the TEMPLE. 

E. G. IE I. Br. 


PALACHE, SAMUEL: Moroccan envoy sent 
by the King of Morocco to the Netherlands about 
1591: subsequently acted as consul there; died at 
The Hague 1616. He proposed to the magistrates 
of Middleburg in Zealand to make that town àn asy- 
lum for the Maranos, who would raise it to a consid- 
erable seaport. Theclergy of the town were against 
the proposal, which fell through. | Palache did much 
for the settlement of the Maranos in Amsterdam in 
1593, and gained great favor with the stadholder. 
Prince Maurice of Orange attended Samuel's obse- 
quies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Historia Universal Judaica, p. 
230: Gritz, Gesch. ix. 478, 480: Koenen, Geschiedenis der 
Joden in Nederland, pp. 190 et seq. 

S, J. 

PALAGGI (FALAJI), ABRAHAM: Turk- 
ish rabbinical author; born at Smyrna in 1809; 
died there 1899; son of Hayyim Palaggi. On the 
death of his father (1869), Abraham succeeded him 
as chief rabbi of Smyrna in virtue of an imperial 
decree; and he held this position for thirty years 
until his own death, repeatedly defending his core- 
livionists against the charge of ritual murder. 

Palagei was the author of sixteen works in He- 
brew and one in Judzeo-Spanish, each containing in 
its title the author’s name, Abraham, The list is 
as follows: “ Shema‘ Abraham ” (Salonica, 1850), re- 
sponsa; “Berak et-Abraham " (75. 1857), sermons; 
“Shemo Abraham,” vol. i., ethics (70. 1878); ii., ser- 
mons (Smyrna, 1896); * Wa-Yikra Abraham” (čb. 
1884), ritual laws; * Wa-Yashkem Abraham,” medi- 
tations on the Psalms (2). 1885); “ Wa-Ya'au Abra- 
ham.” (75. 1886), responsa; “ Abraham et Yado ” (čb. 
1886), sermons; “Abraham et-‘Enaw” (čb. 1886), 
commentary on the Talmud; “Abraham Anoki” 
(4. 1889), commentary on the Bible: “Abrabam 
Ezkor” and * Wa-Yemaher Abraham” (čb. 1889), 
religious ethics; *Zekuteh de-Abraliam ? (čb. 1889), 
sermons; “Abraham  Shenit," religious ethics; 
“ Padah et Abraham" (čb, 1894), sermons; and “ We- 
Abraham Zaken ” (2b, 1899), sermons. The Judæo- 
Spanish work is entitled * We-Hokiah Abraham,” 
on ethies (2b. 1859). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Histoire des Israélites de VEmpire 
Ottoman, pp. 202-224. 


S. M. Fn. 


PALAGGI, HAYYIM: Turkish rabbinical 
author; born at Smyrna 1788; died there 1869; ma- 
ternal grandson of Joseph b. Hayyim Hazan, author 
of * Hikre Leb”; pupil of Isaac Gategno, author of 
“Bet Yizhak." After serving as president of the 
tribunal in his native city, he wasappointed hakam- 
bashi there in 1854. His declining years were sad- 
dened by his deposition, although he was reinstated 
and held the position until the year before his death, 
and by disturbances among the people. He was 
held in great veneration by the masses; and at his 
funeral the hearse was escorted by a battalion of 
troops—en honor which has been shown by the 
Turkish authorities to two orthree chief rabbisonly. 

Hayyim Palaggi (MaHaRHaF) was a very pro- 
lific writer. Not counting twenty-six manuscripts 
which were lost in a fire, and a large number which 
are unpublished, he produced twenty-six works, 
most of them containing in their titles his name, 
Hayyim. They are as follows: “ Darke Hay yim ‘al 
Pirke Abot” (Smyrna, 1821), commentary on the 
Pirke Abot; “Leb Hayyim” (vol. i., Salonica, 
1823; ii.-ii., Smyrna, 1874-90), responsa and com- 
ments on the Shulhan ‘Aruk; *De-Rahamim le- 
Hayyim”; “Semikah le-Hay yim ” (Salonica, 1826); 
* Nishmat Kol Hai” (2 vols., 75. 1832-37), responsa; 
*Zedakah Hayyim” (Smyrna, 1888); “ Hikeke 
Leb” (2 vols., Salonica, 1840-49), responsa; “ Toka- 
hat Hayyim” (2 vols., 2b. 1840-53), moral counsels 
and sermons; “‘Ateret Hayyim”; *" Yimmaze le- 
Hayyim”; * Nefesh Hayyim” (i5. 1842); “Torah 
we-Hayyim"; “Hayyim Tehilah"; treatises on 
various subjects, and a eulogy of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, with an appendix, * Derakaw le-Mosheh " (25, 
1845); *Hayyim Derakaw” (čb. 1850); *Hayyim 
la-Roshe”; “Kaf ha-Hayyim”; “Mo‘ed le-Kol 
Hai"; *Re'e Hayyim” (3 vols., zb. 1860); * Hayyim 
we-Shalom” (Smyrna, 1862); * Katub le-Hayyim ”; 
*Sippur Hayyim”; Birkat Mordekai le-Hay yim ? 
(b. 1868); “Sefer Hay yim" (Salonica, 1868); * Ginze 
Hay yim? (Smyrna, 1872). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Histoire des Israélitea de P Empire 

Ottoman, pp. 198-202, 245; Solomon Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li- 

Shelomon, s.v. 


S. M. FR. 


PALAGYI, LUDWIG (originally Silber- 
stein): Hungarian poet; born at Becse April 15, 
1866; educated privately by his father, a former 
public school-teacher, and by his elder brother Mel- 
chior Palágyi. He began to write at the age of 
thirteen, his first poem appearing in 1879 in the 
“Magyar Népbarat.” He soon became a contribu- 
tor to the literary periodicals * Vasárnapi Ujság,” 
“Orszigvilig,” “Magyar Szalón," *Fóvárosi La- 
pok," and * Képes Családi Lapok," and in 1890 he 
won the prize of 100 ducats offered by the Petófi 
Society for a poem to be recited at the monument of 
the thirteen martyrs. In recognition of his services 
to the Hungarian language he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the State Teachers' Seminary for women at 
Budapest. 

Palagyi’s works include: “Humoros Kóltemén- 
yek,” Esztergom, 1888; " Küzdelmes Evek,” Buda- 
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pest, 1890; * Komor Napok,” 2d. 1890; “ Magányos 
Uton,” 20. 1898; “Az Ifjú Szerzetes” (čb. 1894), a 
philosophical poem; “Nemzeti Dalok,” 2b. 1895; 
“Bibliai Emlékek,” 2b. 1896; “A Rabszolga,” a trag- 
edy which won the prize of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy in 1902, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Szinnyei, Magyar Irók Elete; Egyenlóség, 
1891, No. 2; Pallas Lex., Magyar Genius, 1900, No. 14. 
S. L. V. 
PALÁGYI, MELCHIOR (originally named 
Silberstein): Hungarian writer; born at Paks 
Dec. 26, 1899. le received his primary instruction 
from his father, and. then attended the lyceums at 
Temesvarand Kassa. In 1877 he went to the School 
of Technology at Budapest, where he passed his ex- 
amination as secondary school-teacher in mathemat- 
ics and physics in 1881. Five years later he became 
professor in a commercial school at Budapest. 
While still a student Palágyi wrote a mathemat- 
cal treatise which was published in 1880 by the 
Academy of Sciences; but he subsequently took up 
the study of philosophy. His works include: “Az 
Esz Törvénye,” Budapest, 1896; * A. Hellenismus 
és a Philonismus Kosmogeniája," čb. 1899; “ Neue 
Theorie des Raumes und der Zeit," Leipsic, 1901; 
* Der Streit der Psychologisten und Formalisten in 
der Modernen Logik,” 75. 1902; “ Die Logik auf dem 
Scheidewege," zb. 1902; * Kant und Bolzano,” Halle, 
1902; and minor contributions to ethics and esthetics. 
In 1882 Palágyi edited the “Irodalmi Lapok,” in 
1887 the “Uj Nemzedék”; in 1896 he published the 
review “Jelenkor.” Paligyi embraced Christianity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Magyar Konyvészet; Szinnyei, Magyar [rok 


Elete; Egyenlöség, 1891, No. 12; Pallas Lev. 
S L. V. 


PALE OF SETTLEMENT: A portion of Rus- 
sia in which Jews are allowed to reside. Unlike 
other Russian subjects, the Jewish inhabitants do 
not generally possess the natural right of every cit- 
izen to live unrestrictedly in any place in the em- 
pire. Furthermore, they are permitted to leave the 
Pale of Settlement—that is, to move to another place 
-for permanent or for temporary residence—only 
under certain conditions defined by law. 

The Pale was first established in 1791, when the 
White-Russian Jews, who had passed under Russian 
rule (1772) at the first partition of Poland, were for- 
bidden to join merchant or artisan gilds in govern- 

ments other than those of White Rus- 

Begin- sia. Asa favor to the Jews, Catherine 

nings of II. extended at the same time their 

the Pale. right of citizenship tothe viceregency 

of Yekaterinoslav and the territory of 

Taurida. Since that time this regulation has been 

constantly in force, though the limits of the Pale 
have been modified from time to time. 

'The fundamental official motive for this limitation 
is ostensibly the protection of the less enlightened 
Russian people against the economic enslavement 
that might be imposed upon them by the Jews. 
But the exceptions made by the government were 
directly calculated to develop the economic activ- 
ity of the Jewish population; hence it may be as- 
sumed that by the establishment of the Pale it was 
really intended to remove the religious influence of 
the Jews over the Russians. Accordingly, the Pale 


included, besides the Polish governments, the South- 
Russian governments, where the Greek-Orthodox 
element did not form a considerable portion of the 
mixed population. With the successive partitions 
of Poland the Pale was enlarged by the addition of 
governments wherein Jews lived in great nun. 
bers. In 1794 it included those of Minsk, Izyaslav, 
Bratzlav, Polotzk, Moghilef, Kiev, Chernigov, Nov- 
gorod-Syeversk, and Yekaterinoslav, and the terri- 
tory of Taurida. To. these were soon added the 
Lithuanian governments of Wilna and Grodno; and 
in 1799 the Pale was further augmented by the ad- 
dition of Courland. In 1804 Jews were given access 
to the governments of Astrakhan and Caucasia; but 
at the end of the reign of Alexander I. and in the 
reign of Nicholas L the extent of the Pale was di- 
minished. "Thus in 1835 the governments of Astra- 
khan and Caucasia were no longer included. At 
the same time the Jews were forbidden to reside in 
certain places within the Pale itself, e.g., Ni the 
military ports of Sebastopol and Nikolaief (Niko- 
layev), and in Kiev; in the villages of the govern- 
ments of Moghilef (Mohilev) and Vitebsk; and on 
crown lands and in the Cossack villages of the gov- 
ernments of Chernigov and Poltava. Aside from 
this, the Jews were forbidden to settle anew in the 
fifty-verst boundary zone. About this time also 
Jews were expelled from the villages and hamlets 
of certain governments. 

Jews have lived and still continue to live in the 
governments of Warsaw, Kalisz, Kielce (IK xelstzk), 
Lomza (Lomzha) Lublin, Piotrkow, Plock, Ra- 
dom, Suwalki, and Siedlec (Syedletzk); but these 
are not included in the Pale. Formerly they were 

considered almost as a separate world. 

Poland Until 1862 the Jews of these govern- 
Not in the ments were forbidden to reside in the 

Pale. Pale; and, on the other hand, the 
Jews of the Pale had not the right to 
reside in any of these (Polish) governments. 

At present (1904) the Pale includes, according to 
law, fifteen governments: Bessarabia, Wilna, Vi- 
tebsk, Volhynia, Grodno, Yekaterinoslav, Kovno, 
Minsk, Moghilef, Podolia, Poltava, Taurida, Kher- 
son, Chernigov, and Kiev. Moreover, Jews regis- 
tered in the merchant gilds may reside in Sebastopol 
(since 1861), in Nikolaief (since 1866), and in Kiev 
(since 1861). The right of temporary residence in 
ihe last-cited place is granted also to young men 
studying in schools or in workshops, as well as to 
their parents. Two districts only, Plock (Plossk) and 
Lybed, are assigned for residence to the Jews; and 
Jews may live in other parts of the city only by 
special permission of the local authorities. Under 
Alexander III. the city of Taganrog, the district of 
Rostov, and the city of Yalta (1898) were excluded 
from the Pale, which was still further narrowed 
during his reign by the so-called “Temporary Reg- 
ulations” (1882), which have now remained in force 
for more than twenty years. 

By the provisions of the new law Jews were for- 
bidden to settle anew outside of townsand townlets; 
and only those Jews were allowed to remain in the 
villages who had already lived there for many years. 
Yet the general conditions of the times led to the ex- 
pulsion also of those who had the legal right to 
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reside in villages. The senate was overwhelmed 
with complaints, and repeatedly declared that cer- 
tain expulsions were illegal, explaining, for instance, 
that the removal of a Jew from one house to an- 
other in the same village could not be considered 
suflicient cause for his expulsion from the village 
itself; and that a Jew who had left a village for a 
term of service in the army did not thereby Jose the 
right at the conclusion of such service to return to 
his old residence. The local authorities, however, 
continued and still continue to expel the outlawed 
Jews. In the reign of Alexander IIL the Jews were 
energetically removed from the fifty-verst boundary 
zone, where they had again settled during the milder 
reign of Alexander II. Recently the law prohibit- 
ing Jews from living in the boundary zone was 
abalished; and the Pale was correspondingly aug- 
mented. 

There are places outside the Pale where Jews 
who comply with certain requirements are per- 
mitted to reside. In Courland, as also in the town- 

let of Shlok in the government of 


Con- Livonia, the right of permanent resi- 
ditional dence is granted only to those Jews 


Residence. (and their descendants) who were reg- 

istered there in the census of 1835; but 
the settlement of Jews from other governments is 
prohibited. Jews who were living in the Caucasus 
at the time of its conquest by Russia are known as 
“mountain” Jews; and their descendants enjoy the 
rights accorded to the other mountaineers. In the 
second decade of the nineteenth century attempts 
were made to expel the Jewish inhabitants of the 
Caucasus; but as many of them occupied entire vil- 
lages, were engaged in agriculture, and were in 
some places owned as serfs by the landlords, it was 
decided in 1887 not to disturb the Caucasian Jews. 
Other Jews, however, were forbidden to establish 
themselves in the Caucasus. Subsequently, from 
1352 to 1869, at the instance of the viceroy of the 
Caucasus, 460 Jewish families were allowed to reg- 
ister in the local communities. Outside the Cau- 
casus the mountain Jews are permitted to live only 
in the Pale and in the Polish governments mentioned 
above. 

In Turkestan the right of residence is granted to 
those Jews only whose forefathers have lived there 
from time immemorial. In Siberia Jewish farmers 
were assigned certain districts in 1835, in the gov- 
ernments of Tobolsk and Omsk; but in 1887 not only 
was the further settlement of such farmers prohib- 
ited, but provision was made for diminishing the 

number of those already settled there. 

Case of Only criminalsand their sons of eight- 


Siberia. cen years of age or upward were al- 
lowed to remain in the districts in 
question. In the reign of Alexander II. the right of 


Jews to register in Siberian communities was re- 
voked. Only those Jews who had been sent to Si- 
beria for some crime, and their children, were ex- 
cepted. 

The right to leave the Pale of Settlement and to 
reside permanently in any part of Russia is with 
certain exceptions accorded to the following classes 
of Jews: 

(1) Merchants of the first gild: The law of 1859 
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permits Jews who have been registered for a period 
of five years as merchants of such gild within the 
Pale to register also in the gilds of any place out- 
side the Pale, and to establish themselves in such 
places with their families and a certain number of 
servants. But when a merchant who has been a 
member of the gild for less than ten years ceases to 
be a member of it, he must, even when possessing 
real property, move back to the Pale within two 
years. Only continuous membership in the first 
gild for a period of ten years secures to the mer- 
chant the right to remain without the Pale after 
leaving the gild. A special exception is made in 
the city of Moscow. A Jew may become a member 
of the Moscow merchant gild only by permission of 
the minister of finance and the governor-general of 
Moscow; and the right of residence in Moscow is 
withdrawn on resignation from the gild. 

(2) Persons possessed of a higher education: Ac- 
cording to the law of 1861, Jews having diplomas 
as doctors of medicine, or as doctors, masters, or 
candidates in other university faculties, have the 

right to reside permanently in any of 


Excep- the governments and provinces of the 
tions ; Russian empire, whether as govern- 
Higher ment employees or as merchants or 
Education. manufacturers. They are also per- 


. mitted to have with them the mem- 
bers of their families and a certain number of Jew- 
ish servants and clerks. By the laws of 1865, 1866, 
and 1867 this right was extended to Jewish physi- 
cians not possessing the higher academic degrees, 
and in 1872 to Jewish graduates of the St. Peters- 
burg Institute of Technology. An imperial decree 
of 187 9 granted this right also to graduates of the 
higher schools of learning, to assistant pharmacists, 
dentists, non-graduate surgeons, and mid wives. 

(8) Persons who have completed their term of 
military service in accordance with the conscription 
regulations: Jews were first drafted into military 
service in 1827; but until 1867, discharged privates 
and non-commissioned officers were not given the 
right of residence outside the Pale. Exception was. 
made (1860) in the case of those who had served in 
the Imperial Guard. But in 1367 a regulation was 
issued whereby all such soldiers, as well as those in 
the reserves, together with their families, were 
given not only the right to reside in any part of the 
empire, but also the right to register in merchant or 
artisan gilds (they still retain this privilege), pro- 
vided that such veterans and their descendants had 
been uninterruptedly registered as members of a 
community outside the Pale. "This right is recog- 
nized, however, only in the case of those soldiers 
who served under the old conscription regulations, 
but not in the case of Jews who (since 187 4) have 
served for shorter periods in accordance with the 
new conscription Jaws. However, by an imperial 
decree of 1892 these rights of the veterans and their 
children were abolished in the case of the city and 
government of Moscow, except as regards those who 
were already registered in the artisan gilds there or 
were members of permanent artisan gilds. 

(4) Artisans: In order to remedy the deficiency in 
Russia of skilled artisans, Jewish artisans have long 
been permitted to live outside the Pale when fol- 
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lowing their vocations. In 1819 Jews were per- 
mitted to engage in the distilling of whisky in the 
governments of Great Russia, until the acquisition of 

the trade by the Russians; but in 1826 


Excep- this privilege was withdrawn, the gov- 
tions; ernment at that time being engaged 
Artisans. insuppressing the J UDAIZING HERESY. 


Jews were permitted, however, to 
work in the government distilleries at Irkutsk. 
After the expulsion of the Jews from the central 
governments and from the Caucasian provinces, it 
was decreed in the third decade of the nineteenth 
century that at the request of the governor-general 
of any province in the Caucasus Jewish artisans 
should be allowed to remain temporarily. on account 
of the dearth of skilled labor. In 1844 Jewish arti- 
sans were given permission to reside temporarily in 
the fortified towns on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea. 

A radical change was made by the law of 1868, 
granting Jewish mechanics, brewers, distillers, and 
master workmen and apprentices in general, together 
with their families, the privilege of unrestricted 
residence in any part of Russia; but under Alexander 
III. the law of 1891 prohibited such Jews from liv- 
ing in the city or government of Moscow. Accord- 
ingly, all the artisans residing there were expelled. 
Temporary sojourn in any part of Russia 1s, with 
certain exceptions, allowed to merchants of the first 
gild who have the right to live only in the city in 
whose gild they are registered; and merchants of the 
first gild have the right to visit twice a year places 
otherwise closed to them, and to remain there for a 
period not exceeding six months in all. Merchants 
of the second gild may visit places outside the Pale 
only once a yeur and for a period not exceeding two 
months. Merchants may send their clerks in their 
stead. Merchants of the first gild may also attend 
certain fairs. Iu general, Jews may leave tlie Pale 
for a period of six weeks, with an extension to eight 
weeks, in connection with legal matters, or in order 
to take possession of property inherited by them, or 
for commercial purposes, or to submit bids on con- 
tracts for work to be done within the Pale. Grad- 
uates of middle-class schools may reside without the 
Pale for the purpose of completing their education 
in the higher schools. Young men under eighteen 
also may visit places outside the Pale in order to 
learn a trade, and may remain there until the ex- 
piration of their apprenticeship. 

Besides those mentioned, the following limitations 
are in force: No Jew has the right of permanent 
residence in Finland. In the military province of 
the Don the right of residence is given (since 1880) 
only to persons possessing a higher education. In 
the provinces of Kuban and Tersk permission to 
reside is given (since 1892) only to graduates of the 
higher institutions of learning, and among merchants 
only to those who have long been registered in one 
of the local communities. Jews have not the right 
to settle anew in Siberia. Jews illegally residing 
outside the Pale are sent home and are then prose- 
cuted. 

By a decree of Aug. 11, 1908, the limitations con- 
cerning the right of residence have been somewhat 
lessened. The following classes of Jews may now 


reside in villages and other rural communities: (1) 
Graduates of higher educational institutions and 
their children—their daughters until marriage, their 
soas until they reach their majority or until they 
complete their course in tlie higher educational in- 
stitutions, but not beyond the age of twenty-five, 
(2) Merchants of the first gild and members of their 
families; also merchants who have been menibers of 
the first gild for a period of fifteen years. (8) Arti- 
sans and master workmen, (4) Retired soldiers who 
have served under the old conscription statutes. 

Unrestricted right of residence is accorded to 
counselors of commerce and of manufactures (the 
number of these is very small), and to soldiers who 
have participated in the campaign in the Far East. 
Jews who have been members of the first gild, even 
though not continuously, for a period of ten years 
receive the right of unrestricted residence and may 
register ina local community. There are several 
other privileges of minor importance. The rights 
here enumerated do not apply, however, to those 
localities where special regulations concerning the 
Jews exist, as, for instance, the city and govern- 
ment of Moscow, Finland, Siberia, etc. 


H. R. * 


PALENCIA (Hebrew, y'psba): Capital of the 
province of Palencia, Spain, situated between Dur- 
eos and Valladolid. A large and wealthy Jewish 
community settled here as early as the eleventh 
century. The first ghetto, called * Juderia Vieja,” 
*the Old Jewry," lay on the right side of the Car- 
rion, in the vicinity of the Church of San Julian; 
hence the Jews are called in the earliest documents 
“los Judios de San Julian." This ghetto soon be- 
came too small, and another one, called *Juderia 
Nueva,” was formed near the Cathedral of San Mi- 
gucl, hence called also “Juderia de San Miguel”; 
it extended to tlie Carrion. 

Beginning with the year 1185, the Jews of Palencia 
were under the immediate protection of the bishop 
of that city, who collected one-half of the taxes paid 
by them. In 1291 they paid a poll-tax of 83,990 
maravedis, which sum was divided equally between 
the king and the bishop, after 8,607 maravedis had 
been appropriated for “servicio.” During the dis- 
sensions between the episcopate and the municipal 
council on account of the Jews’ tax, the Jews sided 
with the council; and they actually took part in the 
conflict against the bishop until Ferdinand III. de- 
clared them to be vassals of the crown (1805). 

The Palencia Jews suffered greatly during the 
civil war between Don Pedro of Castile and Don 
Henry of Trastamara. When the latter entered the 
city with his army the war-taxes he laid upon the 
Jews were so heavy that they were. unable to pay 
them. According to the account of Samuel Garcas, 
who was.living in Palencia at the time (not Valen- 
cia, as Wiener writes) and composed his “Melkor 
Hayyim” there, the ensuing famine completely ru- 
ined the rich and flourishing community. Jn 1391 
the ghetto was completely destroyed, and nearly all 
the Jews who escaped with their lives were baptized. 
One of the old synagogues was transformed into à 
hospital; and the old Jewish hospital was later used 
as & prison. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, p. 132 (German 
transl. p. 266); Elegy (reprinted in Simon b. Zemah Duran's 
Magen Abot, following the introduction, Leipsic, 1855); Rios, 
Hist. i. 341; ii. 45, 385, 406, 531; R. E. J. xxxviii. 144. 

8. M. K. 
PALEOGRAPHY —Greek and Latin In- 
scriptions: Besides a certain number of pagan 

inscriptions mentioning Jewish affairs, about 500 

texts referring directly to persons professing the 

Jewish religionare known. These have been found 

throughout the ancient world; but the greater num- 

per comes from Italy, where several important Jew- 
ish catacombs have been discovered. Though a col- 
lection of Jewish inscriptions from Italy has been 
prepared for the last twenty years by Prof. Nicolaus 


Miller of Berlin, there exists no corpus or general 
collection of such texts. The author of this article 


has been entrusted, by the Société pour l'Avance- 
ment des Etudes Juives, with the preparation of a 
corpus of Jewish inscriptions in Greek and Latin; 
and he has compiled the following lists, divided 
under four heads: («) geographical list of the prove- 
niences of all the known texts, together with a rough 
bibliography ; (b) principal kinds of inscriptions; (c) 
characteristic formulas; (d) typical examples of 
Jewish inscriptions in Greek and Latin. 

Geographical List of Inscriptions. Rome 
(General Bibliography): Nearly all the early collec- 
tions of Greck and Latin inscriptions, both printed 
and manuscript, contain Jewish inscriptions from 
lome. The following may be specially noted: Th. 
Sie. Baier, “Lucubrationes de Inscriptionibus 
Judaeorum Graecis et Latinis," Regiomonti, 1721, 
reprinted in Th. Sig. Baier, “ Opuscula," ed. Klot- 
zius, pp. 880-410, Halle, 1770; Gactano Migliore, 
“Ad Inscriptionem Flaviae Antoninae Commenta- 
rus sive de Antiquis Judaeis Italicis Exercitatio 
Epigraphica,” MS. in Codex Ferrar. 269; J. G. H. 
Greppo, “Notice sur des Inscriptions Antiques 
Tirées de Quelques Tombeaux Juifs à Rome,” 
Lyons, 1885 ; R. Garrueci, Alcune Iscrizioni di 
Cimiteri Giudaici Diversi,” in his “ Dissertazioni 
Archeologiche di Vario Argomento," ii. 178-199, 
Rome, 1866; Engestróm, “Om Judarne i Rom 
Under Aldre Tider och Deras Katakomber,” Up- 
sala, 1876; Schürer, “ Die Gemeindeverfassung der 
Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit," Leipsic, 1879; 
A. Berliner, * Gesch. der Juden in Rom," Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1893; Vogelstein and Rieger, * Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom," Berlin, 1896 (vol. i. contains an 
appendix with 195 inscriptions: " Die Inschriften in 
den Jüdischen Cómeterien in Rom”); C. Hülsen 
(and others), “C. I. L.” vi. 2885-2886, Nos. 29,756- 
29,768. 

Five Jewish catacombs (cemeteries) have been 
found at various dates at Rome, the respective sites 
of which were as follows: (1) Via Portuensis: The 
only Jewish catacomb known till the middle of the 
nineteenth century; discovered in 1602 by Antonio 
Bosio, the celebrated explorer of the catacombs, aud 
described by him in his “ Roma Sotterranea ” (pp. 
141-148, Rome, 1632; 2d ed. 73. 1650, pp. 186-192). 
His description has been reprinted by many authors, 
among them Aringhi (* Roma Subterranea," i. 281- 
239, Paris, 1659) and Kirchhoff (“C. I. G.” iv. 581). 
Another description, the only other extant, is in a 
manuscript of Ioannes Zaratinius Castellini at Verona. 
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The galleries were described by Venuti, in 1748, as 
in a very ruinous condition; and they have since 
disappeared completely, though in 
1879 Mariano Armellini thought he 
had found the remains of part of them 
(“Il Cimiterio degli Antichi Ebrei Presso la Via 
Portuense,” in * Cronichetta Mensuale,” 1879, v. 27— 
30). The inscriptions found in 1748 are at Naples, 
at the Capitoline Museum, and at S. Paolo Fuori delle 
Mura, Rome (for the bibliography see the books on 
Jewish inscriptions of Rome generally, and more 
especially the following: Uhden, MSS. at Berlin; 
Raponi, “Codex DBorgianus "; Marini, * Codd. Vati- 
cani"; Cardinali, “Inscriptiones Antiquae Inedi- 
tae"; Danzetta, *Codex Vaticanus 8824"; F. Le- 
normant, in * Journal Asiatique,” 1861, xvii. 268: 
N. M. Nicolai, * Della Basilica di S. Paolo,” pp. 160- 
163, Rome, 1815). 

(2) Via Appia: The largest Jewish catacomb 
known; discovered in 1859 in the Vigna Randanini, 
now Vigna Mora, near the Church of Saint Sebas- 
tian, between the Via Appia and the Via Appia 
Pignateli. More than 180 inscriptions were found 
in it, only 186 of which were still in situ in 1904. 
There are in all 50 Latin texts and 180 Greek ones, 
not a single Hebrew letter occurring in the whole 
series (E. Herzog, “Le Catacombe degli Ebrei in 
Vigna Randanini,” in “Bulletino dell’ Istituto di 
Correspondenza Archeologica per l'Anno 1861," 
pp. 91-104; R. Garrucci, “ Cimitero degli Antichi 
Ebrei Scoperto Recentemente in Vigna Randanini,” 
Rome, 1862; ?dem, “ Descrizione del Cimitero Ebra- 
ico di Vigna Randanini Sulla Via Appia,” in “La 
Civiltà Cattolica,” 1862, iii. 87-97; idem, “Nuove 
Epigrafi Giudaiche di Vigna Randanini,” vi. 102- 
117, ib. 1863, reprinted in his * Dissertazioni," ete., ii. 
158-107; idem, “Epigrafi Inedite del Cimitero di 
Vigna Randanini,” in “ Dissertazioni," ete., ii. 178- 
185; idem, “Storia della Arte Cristiana," vi., plates 
488-492 [comp. pp. 155-157], Prato, 1880; O. Maruc- 
chi, *Breve Guida del Cimitero Giudaico di Vigna 


At Rome. 


Randanini,? Rome, 1884, reedited in French in his 


« Eléments d' Archéologie Chrétienne,” 2d ed.,ii. 208- 
996, ib. 1908; idem, * Scavi Nella Vigna Randanini,” 
in “Cronichetta Mensuale," 1883, ii. 188-190; N. 
Müller, in * Rómische Mittheilungen," 1886, i. 56). 
(8) Vigna Cimarra (Berliner, l.e. pp. 90-92 [comp. 
p. 48], published De Rossi's copies of six tombstones. 
Comp. De Rossi in ^Bulletino di Archeologia Cris- 
tiana," 1867, v. 8, 10). (4) Via Appia Pignatelli: 
Catacomb very carefully explored in 1885 by N. 
Müller, who has published a description of it (^ Il 
Catacombe degli Ebrei Presso la Via A ppia Pigna- 
telli,” in * Rómische Mittheilungen,” 1886. i. 49-56; 
see, also, Fiorelli, * Memorie della R. Accademia dei 
Lincei,” 1885, i. 884) (5) Via Labicana: In the 
Vigna Apolloni the galleries of an ancient quarry 
cross the reniains of a Jewish catacomb discovered 
and described by O. Maruechi (* Di un Nuovo Cimt- 
tero Giudaico Scoperto Sulla Via Labicana," Rome, 
1887, reprinted from * Dissertazioni della Pontificia 
Academia di Archeologia," series ii., 1884, ii. 499- 
548) A catacomb hasalso been diseovered at Porto 
near Rome (R. A. Lanciani, * Ricerche Topografiche 
Sulla Città di Porto,” in “Annali dell’ Istituto,” 
1968, xl. 144-195, especially p. 191; De Rossi, /.c. 
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1866, iv. 40; J. Derenbourg, “ Blazar le Peitan,” in 
“Mélanges Renier,” Paris, 1887 = “ Bibliothèque de 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes," Ixxiii. 499-441; G. Kai- 
bel, * Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et Italiae," pp. 
246, 694, Berlin, 1890; E. le Blant, ia “ Comptes- 
Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions," 1886, xiv. 
195-196; J. Ficker, * Die Altehristlichen Bildwerke 
im Christliehen Museum des Laterans," p. 36, No. 
86, Leipsic, 1890). 

Other Towns of Italy: Aquileia: Latin tombstone 
(E. Pais, "Additamenta ad Vol. V Galliae Cisal- 
pinae," p. 228, No. 1166, Rome, 1884). Brescia (^ C. 
I. L.” v. 465, No. 4411, Latin; G. Kaibel, Lc. p. 547, 
No. 2804, Greek). Capua (*C. I. L.” x. 392, No. 
8905). Marani, near Pouzzoles (7b. x. 981, No. 1893). 
Milan (25. v., Nos. 6251, 6294, 6310 [comp. No. 6195]; 
three Latin inscriptions published in better form by 
V. Forcella and E. Seletti, *Iscrizioni Cristiane in 
Milano Anteriori al IX. Secolo," pp. 10-18, Nos. 76- 
78 [comp. p. 19, No. 19], Codogno, 1897). Naples 
(?) (ib. x. 937, No. 1971). Pola (Istria): Latin tomb- 
stone (čb. v. 18, No. 88). Pompeii: Jewish inserip- 
tions in Latin somewhat doubtful ([C. Rosini], 
“ Dissertationis Isagogicae ad Herculanensium Vo- 
luminum Explanationem,” part i., plate xii., Naples, 
1797; R. Garrucci, in * Bulletino Archeologico Na- 
politano," new series, 1853, ii. 8; De Rossi, Z.e. 1864, 
i. 70; idem, * Dei Giudei Libertini e dei Cristiani in 
Pompei," čb. pp. 92-98; Fiorelli, “Pompeianarum 
Antiquitatum Historia,” i. 160, Naples, 1860; E. Je 
Blant, in *Comptes-Rendus de l Académie des 
Inscriptions,” 1885, xiii. 146). Salerno (*C. I. L.” 
x. 816, No. 3492). Syracuse (Orsi, in * Römische 
Quartalschrift,” 1900, xiv. 194 [two Greek tomb- 
stones]; “C. I. G." iv. 585, No. 9895, dedication in 
Greek verse of part of a synagogue). Tarentum: 
Late tombstones (Fiorelli, in * Notizie degli Scavi," 
1882, pp. 886-387; 1885, pp. 179-180). 

Venosa: Jewish catacombs discovered in 1858 (two 
manuscripts at Naples by Stanislas d'Aloe and 
by Paschalis de Angelis and Raphael Smith; O. 
Hirschfeld, * Le Catacombe degli Ebrei a Venosa,” in 

“Bulletino dell’ Istituto," 1867, pp. 
At Venosa. 148-152; G. I. Ascoli, “Iscrizioni In- 

edite o Mal Note Greche, Latine, Ebra- 
iche di Antichi Sepolcri Giudaici del Napolitano,” 
Turin and Rome, 1880, reprinted from “Atti del 
IV. Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti Te- 
nuto in Firenze nel Settembre, 1878," i. 239-354, Flor- 
ence, 1880; J. Derenbourg, “Les Anciennes Epi- 
taphes des Juifs dans l'Italie Méridionale,” in * R. 
E. J.” 1881, ii. 181-184; Th. Mommsen, *C. I. L.” 
ix. 660-665, Nos. 6195-6241; comp. p. 61, Nos. 647- 
648 [the only complete publication]; F. Lenormant, 
“La Catacombe Juive de Venosa,” in * R. E. J.” 1882, 
vi. 200-207; R. Garrucci, “Cimitero Ebraico di 
Venosa in Puglia," in *La Civiltà Cattolica," 1888, 
series xii, i. 707-720; N. Müller, in “Römische 
Mittheilungen," 1886, i. 50 [the author spent five 
months at Venosa and made facsimiles of every 
fragment]). 

Africa: The Jewish inscriptions have been care- 
fully collected by P. Monceaux (“Enquête sur 
lEpigraphie Chrétienne d'Afrique: Inscriptions 
Juives," in *Revue Archéologique," 1904, iii. 854- 
919) He gives the texts of no less than forty- 
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three inscriptions (¢dem, “Les Colonies Juives dang 
l'Afrique Romaine," in * R. E. J.” 1902, xliv. 1-98; 
idem,“ Paiens J udaisants, Essai d'Explication d'une 
Inscription Atricaine,” in “Revue Archéologique,” 
1902, x1. 208-226). Auzia (Aumale) (* C. I. L.” viii. 
1968, No. 20,759). Carthage: Jewish cemetery at 
Gamart described by Delattre, *Gamart ou la Né- 
cropole Juive de Carthage,” Lyons, 1895. (With 
the exception of two short texts on lamps, the in- 
scriptions [Latin] are all given in *C. I. L." viii. 
1375-1876, 1880, 1882, Nos. 14,097-14,114, 14,191, 
14,290.) Cirta (Constantine): Four Latin inscrip- 
tions (Monceaux, le. pp. 968-869, Nos. 142-145). 
Fesdis: Marble cancellum (“C. I. L.” viii, 485, 956, 
No. 4821).  Hammam-Lif: Jewish synagogue, with 
three remarkable inscriptions in mosaic in the pavo- 
ment (frequently published; see *C. I. L." viii, 
1284, No. 12,457; Monceaux, £c. pp. 366-8068). 
Henchir-Fuara (Morsot): Column with inscription 
(*C. L L.” viii. 1594, No. 16,701)  Sitifis (2b. viii. 
129, No. 8490; p. 121, No. 8428 [the same man named 
in both inscriptions]; pp. 738, 1921, No. 8640 [= 20,- 
354] [inscription of a Jew converted io Christian- 
ity]) Utica: Fragment (ëb. viii. 152, 981, No. 1905). 
Volubilis, Morocco: Greek fragment (db. viii. 2079, 
No. 21,900). 

Spain (Emil Hübner, "Inscriptiones Hispaniae 
Christianae," Berlin, 1871; good facsimiles): Ab- 
dera: Latin tombstone (Hübner, in * C. I. L.” ii, 268, 
No. 1982). Dertosa (Tortosa): Trilingual tomb- 
stone in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin (Hübner, le. No. 
186). Emerita (Merida): Latin tombstone with long 
and interesting formula (Hübner, le. No. 84). 
Vinebre (Hübner, l.e. No. 187). 

Gaul: Auch: Late tombstone in very bad Latin 
(T. Reinach, * Inscription Juive d'Auch," in “R. E. 
J.” 1889, xix. 219-223; idem, * Nouvelles Remarques 
sur l'Inscription Juive d’Auch,” 7b. 1890, xx. 99-38; 
Le Blant, “ Nouveau Recueil des Inscriptions Chré- 
tiennes de la Gaule," No. 292, Paris, 1892). Bor- 
deaux: Gold ring with inscription (C. Jullian, “ In- 
scriptions Romaines.de Bordeaux) Narbonne: Long 
tombstone inscription dated a.p. 688 (T. Reinach, 
"Inscription Juive de Narbonne," in “R. E. J.” 
1889, xix. 75-85). 

Danube Provinces: Series of tombstones from vari- 
ous places all collected by Th. Mommsen in “C. I. 
L.” vol. iii. Gran (ib. 1714, No. 10,599; Latin in 
Greek letters). Intereisa (Th. Mommsen, “ Ephe- 
meris Epigraphica,” 1875, ii. 861, No. 598). Pestinum 
(* C. I. L.” iii. 1716, No. 10,611; Latin in Greek Iet- 
ters) Schwarzenbach (2b. 1824, No. 11,641; doubt- 
ful Greek fragment). Senia (Dalmatia) (20. 1642, No. 
10,055; Latin in Greek letters). Soklos (?b. 463, 
No. 8688; Latin). 

Crimea: All the Jewish inscriptions (Greek) of this 
country are collected in Basilius Latyschev, “In- 
scriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti 
Euxini Graecae et Latinae," St. Petersburg, 1901. 
Gorgippia: Manumission (čb. pp. 208-209, No. 400). 
Panticapeum (Kertsch): Two important manumis- 
sions (čb. 49-58, Nos. 52-58); five unimportant tomb- 
stones (20. 154-155, Nos. 804-806; iv. 224-225, Nos. 
404-405). Taman Peninsula: Tombstone (2). pp. 
280-290, No. 426). 

Greece: /Egina: Greek inscription in mosaic rela- 
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ting to the building of a synagogue (Frünkel, " C. I. 
P.” i. 29, No. 190, Berlin, 1902; comp. “ American 
Journal of Archwology,” 1902, vi. 69). Arnaut-keui 
(T. Reinach,“ Inscription Juive des Environs de Con- 
stantinople,” in *R. E. J.” 1898, xxvi. 167-171). 
Athens (St. A. Koumanoudis,' Accuczc ' Ectypaóal Er- 
vou Biot, Athens, 1871; C. Bayet, * De Titulis Atticae 
Christianis Antiquissimis Commentatio Historica et 
Epigraphica," pp. 122-125, Nos. 121-125; comp. 
pp. 45-46, Paris, 1878; G. Dittenberger, “C. I. A." 
iii. 2, 258, No. 8545-3547), Corinth (B. Powell, in 
* American Journal of Archeology,” 1903, vii. 60, 
No. 40). Laconia (S. Reinach,"in “R. E. J.” 1885, 
x. 77). Mantinea (Fougères, db. 1896, xx. 159). 
Patras (*C. I. G.” iv. 585, No. 9896). Tegea (G. 
Mendel, in “Bulletin de Correspondance Hellé- 


nique,” 1901, xxv. 281, No. 84). Thessalonia (edem, . 


ib. 1885, x. 77-78). 

Asia Minor: Acmonia (Erjish) in Phrygia (S. Rei- 
nach, in “Revue Archéologique," 1888, xii. 225; 
Ramsay, in “Revue des Etudes Anciennes," 1901, 
iii, 272; two important Greek inscriptions). Cory- 
cos, Cilicia (EI. Thédenat, in * Bulletin de la Société 
des Antiquaires de France,” 1881, p. 225; R. He- 
berdey and A. Wilhelm, in “ Denkschriften der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Wien,” 1896, xliv. 168, 
No. 145) Cyprus (T. Reinach, “Une Inscription 
Juive de Chypre," in “R. E. J.” 1904, xlviii. 191- 
196). Ephesus: Two tombstones (Hicks, “The 
Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the Brit- 
ish Museum," iii. 2, pp. 262-263, Nos. 676-677, Ox- 
ford, 1890). Germa Galatia (S. Reinach, in * R. E. J." 
1885, x. 77). Jasos, Caria (idem, 7b. 1885, x. 76). 
Magnesia Sipyli (idem, 25.). Myndos, near Ialicar- 
nassus (T. Reinach, “La Pierre de Myndos,” db. 
1901, xlii. 1-6). Odemisch, near Hypæpa (Lydia) 
(S. Reinach, “Les Juifs d’Hypaepa,” 2b. 1885, x. 
74-78). Phocwa (S. Reinach, “Une Nouvelle Syna- 
gogue Juive à Phocée,” in “R. E. J.” 1886, xii, 
236-248). Smyrna (* C. I. G.” iv. 585, No. 9897; 8. 
Reinach, * Inscription Grecque de Smyrne: la Juive 
Rufina,” in * R. E. J.” 1883, vii. 161-166). 

Syria: The following list is very incomplete. 
Other iuseriptions will be found in various volumes 
of the *Revue Biblique"; *Pal. Explor. Fund, 
Quarterly Statement”; * Echos d'Orient”; and “Z. 
D. P. V." Arsuf (Germer-Durand, in “Revue 
Biblique,” 1892, i. 247-248, No. x. Beirut (Bery- 
tus) (Renan, “Mission de Phénicie," p. 948, Paris, 
1864; Germer-Durand, l.c. 1894, iii. 251-252). Byb- 
lus (Renan, Lc. pp. 187, 856). Cæsarea (Germer- 
Durand, Ze. 1892, i. 246-247, No. ix.). Emmaus 
(Clermont-Ganneau, in “Revue Critique,” 1883, 
xv. 145; Germer-Durand, l.e. 1894, iii. 253-254). 
Gaza (T. Loeb, * Chandeliers à Sept Branches," in 
“R. E. J.” 1889, xix. 100-105). Gezer: Bilingual 
boundary-stones, Greek and Hebrew (Clermont-Gan- 
neau, “Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement,” 
1899, pp. 118-127) Jaffa (Clermont-Ganneau, in 
“Revue Critique,” 1888, xv. 142-1483; dem, in 
“Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement,” 1900, 
pp. 110-123; J. Euting, * Epigraphische Miscellen,” 
in “Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin," 1885, pp. 669-688, and plates vi.— 
Xi.; Clermont.Ganneau, “Une Epitaphe Judéo- 
Grecque de Jaffa,” in “Revue Archéologique,” 


1878, xxxvi. 812-816). Jerusalem: Important stela 
of the Temple (Clermont-Ganneau, “Une Stèle de 
Jérusalem," in * Revue Archéologique,” 1872, xxiii, 
214—284, 290-296); numerous stone caskets (“os- 
suaires ”) with graffiti (names) in Greek or in Hebrew 
(idem, * Nouveaux Ossuaires Juifs avec Inscriptions 


- Grecques et Hébraiques," £0. 1878, xxv. 998-414; 


idem, * Ossuaire Juif Provenant d'Alexandrie," zb. 
1878, xxvi. 809-305; idem, * Ossuaire Juif de Joseph 
Fils de Jean,” db. 1878, xxxv. 805-811; idem, “ Epi- 
graphes Hébraiques et Grecques sur des Ossuaires 
Juifs Inédits,” 7d. 1888, i. 257-276, and plate ix. ; F. 
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Hugues Vincent, * Nouveaux Ossuaires Juifs," in 
“Revue Biblique,” 1902, xi. 108-107. Doubtful 


fragment: Germer-Durand, in “Revue Biblique,” 
1899, i. 581, No. 41) Lydda: Sarcophagus (Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, in “ Revue Critique,” 1883, xv. 145). 
Sepphoris (H. Lammens, in * Musée Belge,” 1909, 
vi. 55-56, No. 119). Tafas: Dedication of a syna- 
gogue (C. Fossey, in “Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique,? 1897, xxi. 47). Wadi-Yasul (Euting, 
l.c.). 

Egypt: Alexandria; Jewish catacombs (Nerontsos, 
in “Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien," 1875, xiv. 78; 
idem, *L'Ancienne Alexandrie," pp. 82-84, Paris, 
1886); Greek inscribed pedestal (Botti, in “ Rivista 
Quindicinale," 1892, iv. 130); various (S. de Ricci, 
in * Archiv für Papyrusforschung," 1908, ii. 29-30; 
Strack, 7b. pp. 541-542, No. 15; p. 559, No. 41; “C. 
I. L.” iii. 1202, No. 6588; T. Reinach, “Sur la Date 
de la Colonie Juive d’Alexandrie,” in “R. E. J.” 
1902, xlv. 161-164; Clermont-Ganneau, in “Revue 
Critique,” 1883, xv. 142, note; C. Smith, in * Journal 
of Hellenic Studies," 1883, iv. 159). Antinoupolis(8. 
de Ricci, in ^ Annales du Musée Guimet,” 1908, xxx., 
part 3, p. 142, No. 8. Athribis: Three inscriptions 
(S. Reinach, * La Communauté Juive d’Athribis,” in 
“R. E. J.” 1888, xvii. 285-288). Berenice (Franz, * C. 
I. G.” iii. 557-559, No. 5361; E. Roschach, “ Musée 
de Toulouse, Catalogue des Antiquités et des Objets 
d’Art,” pp. 97-101, Toulouse, 1865). Contra Apol- 
lonos: Two Greek graffiti (^C. I. G.” iii. 400, No. 
4838e; comp. p. 1217). Fayum (Lefebvre, in “ Bul- 
letin de Correspondance Hellénique," 1902, xxvi. 
454, No. 10). Heliopolis: Remarkable honorary 
decree (T. Reinach, “Un Préfet Juif il y a Deux 
Mille Ans,” in * R. E. J.” 1900, xl. 50-54). Onion: 
Curious fragment (A. H. Sayce, in * Recueil de Tra- 
vaux," 1887, viii. 6); numerous Greek tombstones 
(E. Naville, * The Mound of the Jew and the City of 
Onias," in ^Seventh Memoir of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund," London, 1890). 

'To the foregoing list of articles on Jewish inserip- 
tions proper might be added a list of pagan inscrip- 
tions relating to the Jewish wars of Vespasian and 
Hadrian; but- as the number of such inscriptions 
might be indefinitely increased according tothe more 
or less comprehensive plan adopted, it seems prefer- 
able to give here only a list of articles in which such 
inscriptions are discussed and explained: Leon Re- 
nier, * Mémoire sur les Ofliciers Qui Assistérent au 
Conseil de Guerre Tenu par Titus Avant de Livrer 
l'Assaut au Temple de Jérusalem," in * Mémoires 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions,” 1867, xxvi., part 
i.: Arsène Darmesteter, ^ Notes Epigraphiques Tou- 
chant Quelques Points de l'Histoire des Juifs sous 
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l'Empire Romain," in * R. E. J." 1880, i. 32-55 (dis- 
cusses 15 inscriptions); S. Reinach, "Inscription 
Relative à la Guerre de Judée,” 7b. 1888, xvii. 299- 
300; R. Cagnat, “L'Armée Romaine au Siège de 
Jérusalem," 2b. 1891, xxiv., xxxi.-lviii.; J. Offord, 
“Roman Inscriptions Relating to Hadrian’s Jewish 
War,” in “Proce. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 1898, xx. 59-69; 
idem,* Inscriptions Relating to the Jewish War of 
Vespasian and Titus,” dè. 1902, xxiv. 225-328. 

Principal Kinds of Inscriptions: The great 
bulk of Greek and Latin Jewish inscriptions are on 
tombstones; texts not of this character are quite the 
exception. The following epigraphical types are 
represented: 

(1) Dedications. Actualex-votosare perhaps not 
to be found, the known votive inscriptions having 
all apparently formed part of a building or monu- 
ment dedicated by the author of the inscription. 
Most of them refer to synagogues or parts of syna- 
gogues built or repaired. Several are inserted in 
mosaic in pavements. (2) Honorific decrees, similar 
to pagan ones. (3) Manumissions (three interesting 
specimens from the Crimea). (4) Tombstones (some 
are in Greek verse). (5) Small texts (a few speci- 
mens of rings, seals, and plaster jar-stoppings). 

Characteristic Formulas: It may be asked by 
what signs a Jewish inscription may be distinguished 
from a pagan or a Christian one. Is there any 
absolute criterion which may be taken as a sure in- 
dication of the Jewish religion? The surest sign of 
allis the favorite Jewish emblem, the seven-branched 
candlestick, which occurs repeatedly on every possi- 
ble class of Jewish monuments—lamps, seals, tomb- 
stones, sarcophagi, frescoes, etc. In spite of many 
assertions to the contrary, there is not a single rep- 
resentation extant of the Jewish candlestick on a 
purely Christian lamp or monument. 

Among characteristic words, the clearest of all 
are the epithets Iovdaioc, “Iudæus,” Effpeoc, and 
“Hebreus.” The first of these is exceedingly fre- 
quent on tombstones, especially in Africa and in the 
valley of the Danube. The second is in many cases 
the designation not of the Jewish religion, but of a 
particular synagogue. There are also a few relig- 
ious qualificatives which may be taken as probable 
signs of Judaism. The most frequent is “ metuens ” 
(comp. a remarkable inscription [“C. I. L.” v. 88] 
“matri pientissimae religioni Iudeicae metuenti "), 
the Jewish character of whichis quite unmistakable. 
Others, such as oovoc or ói«aioc, are of rarer occur- 
rence; some, such as @eocefy¢, occur in Christian 
inscriptions also. The question whether the fre- 
quent references to Oeoç vyuoroç in inscriptions all 
refer to the God of the Jews is too intricate to be ex- 
amined here. The foregoing lists do not contain such 
inscriptions. A good criterion, but one to be used 
with caution, is the occurrence of proper names ex- 
elusively or more particularly Jewish, the principal 
of which are: Aorepioc, Acrepia, Ajfjac, EAeaGapoc, 
Zaflovrra, Zova2a, * Jonata,” Iacov, lakofl, loraO:voc, 
Iovóac, Iwonc, loonoc, loonó, * Gesua," Zafarioc, Ba- 
Parea, ZeQgeve, Dayan? Epor, Eo2opor, and Tovßraç 
Bapfaapwva, Another distinct sign of Judaism would 
be the mention of synagogues (a mpocevyn is ap- 
parently always a Jewish synagogue), if the ex- 
istence of pagan associations called “synagogues” 


were not a well-established fact. It is, however, 
in most cases possible to distinguish pagan syna- 
gogues from Jewish ones. The following nine 
Jewish synagogues, all in Rome (?), are mentioned 
in Jewish inscriptions, chiefly from Rome: cuvaywyye 
Aypurmqoiov; ovvaywyy¢ Ávyoovuotov, Gurayoyn]c vav 
AvyovorQoiv, ovva|yoyyc] Avyovori|otov], “ton Au- 
gustesion”; ovvaywyng AiBpeov, [ovv ]aywyy EBp[ewr], 
rov EBpewv; ovvalywy]y¢ EXeac, ovvaywyy¢ Eaac; 
[cvva]yoygc [rov] Hpodtwy (2); evvayoyyce KaAkapqoua, 
cvvayoync vov Kapkapyotov; cvvayoyyc Kayryowy (two 
inscriptions), “Synagogarum Campi et Dolumni"; 
XiBovpyacov, XeBo}rpyator, . 

Finally, certain inscriptions are often considered 
to relate to Jews because of the Jewish titles, civil 
or religious, which they contain. The following is 
a rough list of such titles (chiefly from Rome): 
APV; cepevc apyov; MEAAAPNOV; TpoapNwv; ypau- 
uarevc; medAAoypauparee; yepovoirapyns (at Venosa, 
vepovolap yor); mpeoBurepocg; dtaBiov, CaBiov, “iabin”; 
uaQevgc GOPwv KAL TATYP cvvayoyov, arp ovvayoyne, 
juycyp ovvaywync, “mater synagogarum (at Venosa, 
“pater” and “pateressa”); apyeovvaywyog (note a 
raóoc Ka24070v viyktov apyiovvaywyov &rov y at Venosa, 
remarkable because of the youth of the bearer of 
such a title; note also “arconti et archisynagogo 
honoribus omnibus fu[n]ctus ”); mpoorary¢; didacka- 
Aoc; vopuwdiWackarac; TATYP Xaov; vououarc ; ETLOTATNS; 
OPOVTIOTYG;, vaNpEeTncC; apytatpoc; “rebbi”; “ prose- 
lyta”; and at Venosa, “apostulus” and “maiures 
cibitatis. ” i 

There are few if any formulas peculiar to Jewish 
inscriptions: asa general rule the latter are, according 
to their date, written in the same termsas the pagan 
or Christian inscriptions of the town or country in 

which they are found. On tomb- 
Formulas. stones the final acclamation ev epmgyvg 

[7 sometimes added here] xoruyo: cov 
[or vov or avrov, avryc, avrov] (Latin: “en irene 
quimesis su"; “en irene ae cymesis su”; “en 
hire[n]e e cymesis autoes”; “iren, cubis. aut.") is 
rarely, if ever, found on Christian monuments, 
while it is exceedingly frequent on Jewish tomb- 
stones. It is à lengthy equivalent of the Hebrew 
acclamation “Shalom!” Other final acclamations 
are mere variants on asimilar theme: “dormitio tua 
in bono,” “dormi tuaua i bonis”; “dormitio tua 
inter dicaeis”; uera vov duxeov 7) KYURGLG avrov, kaAoc 
Kouuov uera rov Dikewv, [uev]a vov Óukauov N kouuotc cov. 
On the other hand, acclamations such as Bapor 
Xa. ovdig abavaroc, 0ap. aBraBe vewrepe ovdig abava- 
roc are far more frequent on pagan and Christian 
tombstones than on Jewish ones. 

The ordinary initial formula in Italy is the well- 
known evfade kerai (at Venosa, we kerrat and tapos 
N.). A certain number of exceptional formulas, 
some very elaborate, are given among the speci- 
mens of inscriptions in the list below. The initial 
formula evAoyta, £v20yta xactv is distinctively Jewish. 
The following texts includea good selection of eulo- 


gistic or affectionate phrases, to which may be 
added such expressions as “benemerentis et sic 


non merenti”; xoCovyss Bovas er dtoxecrrovdcvar Borat; 
* fratri et concresconio et conlaboronio meo ”; pegos 
ayaxnrov; “omniorum amicus”; $uAoAaoc $uAevroAoc; 
Kahwe Drocac; Kahwg avri;ocac Bov korvov; TAONE TELUNC. 
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Typical Examples of Jewish Inscriptions: 
Acmonia: Tov catacxevac6e[ vt ja oxov vs[o] IovAtas Zeounpas 
T(atos) Tuppavios KAados o 0uaBiov apxi[avv]ayoyos cat Aovxios 
Aov«[... ] Kae WomtAcos [ .. . katego ]kevacav ex tlwy cdvwv 
.. . ] karabenevwl[y kac ederuar(?) rovs Tov]xovs Kat Tyv opo[ 9v 
Kat] eTongar THY Tov 0vpióov aaQaAecuav kat Tov AUTOV TaVTa KOC- 
jov ovativas Kfar] n ovvaywyn [e]7e:4130€v oTAW ezixpyow ŝia TE 
THY evapeTOV avTOV ... wot Kat THY T[op]os THY Tuvaywyny 
evvotav kaig movógv. Agina (7 C. I. P.” 190) : Ocodwpou veo(re)- 
plov) dpovtigovt(os) [ex Ts »p]oao90v tys cuvay(wyns) euovgwOn 
-evdoyta masiy [tos eco]epxlo]pevois. Oeo- 
Inscriptions Swpas apyicurf[aywyos þjpavriras etn veccepa- 
on Public [kovra] ex Âeueàwy Tq». ovvay[wyny avjocKko- 
Monuments. ounsa * mpocodev[O(yoav)] xpvow[o]t pe Kar 
ex Twv Tov Oec(ov)óopeov ypvotvor po. Alex- 
andria ? (*C. I. Ia” iii, 6583); BaotAtoons kat BaotAeos mpoo- 
TafavTov AVYTL. TNS Wpoavakeprevys Tepe TNS avadeTEews TNS vpoa- 
€evx"ns TAaKOS y vmo'yeypauuevy emvypaonTo * BaotArevs IIroAeuatos 
Evepyerns Tny mpooevxyyv acvAov- “Regina et Rex iusser[un]t.”’ 
Fayum : EAeaGapos NukoAaov nyexwv virep eavTov kar Ecpyvys Tys 
yvvaucos TO wpoàoyiov Kat To dpeap. Hammam-Lif (**C. I. L.” 
viii. 12,457, a, b, c): (a) " Sancta Sinagoga Naron. pro salutem 
suam ancilla tua Juliana p[uella] de suo prop(r)ium teselauit "' ; 
(D) "* Asterius filius Rustici arcosinagogi Margarita Riddin par- 
tem portici tesselanit’’: (c) * Istrumenta serui tui Naritanus. 
Istrumenta serui tui a Naroni.” Jerusalem : Myé@eva aAAoyevy 
ewgzropeveofaw evros TOV mept TO tepov Tpvoakrov Kat mepcBoAov * 
os Sav AnhOy eavTwt arios ea Tac dca to e£akoAovOew Üavarov. 
Mantinea: <Avp(nAtos) EAmtiéus matnp Aaov  GuaBvov dwpov 
To(v) mpovaov T9 cvvayoyy. Marani, near Pouzzoles (*'C. I. 
L.” x. 1893): '"Ti[berius] Claudius Philippus diauiu et gerusi- 
arches maceriam duxit."  Odemisch: lIovóa[v]ov  vewrepov. 
Syracuse (** C. I. G.” 9895): ‘Os av 70 Bua oenrov [n] Zaxaptas 
KEKAELKE TOUTO papuaporis evgvvOÓérow. Tafas: lakoBos kac Ze- 
povyàos Kat KAnpatios waTnp avTwy THY cvvaywyny orKodounoay. 
Honorific Decrees: Berenice (C. I. G.” No. 5361) : The 
longest of all Jewish inscriptions (according to author's copy): 
Erovs vB, Pawd xs, ert cvÀÀoyov TNS TKYHVOTHYLAS, ETL apxovTov 
KAeavópov tov Xtpatovexov, Evdpavopos tov Aptotwvos, Xoct- 
yevous TOv Xworrmov, Avdpoxaxov TOv Avdpoxaxov, Mapkov 
AatAtov Ovagiorvog tou AmoAAwviov, PtAwridou tov Ayynovos, 
AvTokAcovs Tov Zyvwvos, Swvixov Tov QGOeco8oTrov, Iwonmov Tov 
XrpaTwvos ' emet Mapkos Tirrios Zerou vios Aqua, avgp Kados 
Kat ayabos, TapayernOers ecc THY emapxerav emi Syfodtwy mpay- 
paTov TNV T€ TPOCTATLAV avTOV ETOLNTATO Piravépwmws Kat KaAWS 
ev Te Ty avactpody navxrov nOos evduxvumevos aet StareAwy 
TvyxXaver ov worvov Se ev Tovzots aBapy eautoy waperxytar adda 
KAL TOLG KAT LoLay €vrvyxavougt TWV TwodtTwy ETL de kat TOLS EK 
TOU TOMLTEUMATOS HMMWV Lovéarots Kat KOLVN KAL KAT LOLaY evxpya rov 
mpooTadtay morovueros ov Stadermer TNS cOcas kaàokayabias aia 
Tpacowv WV yapiy eóo$e TOLS apYovat kac TWL TOALTEUMAaTL TWV EV 
Beperixy Lovdatwy erarveoar Te avTOv kac oTedavouy ovojuao Tt Kad 
€kaoTyY gGvvoOov kat vovuqruav aoTedavwet eAavzou KAL ANMPLTKWE 
TOUS ôe apxorras avaypawat to Ynoioua ets aTHAHY Ac00v Taptou 
kat Üewvat ets TOY ETLayMOTaTOY TOWOV TOV axrdiOearpou * Aevkat 
racat. Phoewa: Tartov Xrpatwrvos tou Eviedwvos TOV oxov 
kat Tov TweptBoAov Tov vraiÜpov karaakevadas ek Tw[ Vid ]tov Exapt- 
gato T[ots Io]vóavous, n auvaywyyn e[Tetun}oev Tov lovóacov 
Tattov X[tpat]wvos tov Evwedwvos xpvow orehdavw kac mpoedpra, 
Manumissions: Gorgippia: Qewe vyrotTwt ravtoxparope 
evdoyntw, BaciAevovros BactAews [[IToAeuovos]] þpiàoyepua <v> 
kov kat QxAomarpios, erovs HAT, uyvos Aecov, Iobos Xr[p]aTovos 
aveÜgkev tye m"[gogc]evxqe xav evxugv Opentyv eavrov N ovope 
xpvca eh o x averaoos Kat avemypeaoTo[s] amo mavros kAngpov- 
[os]ov vro Aca Tyv HAvor. Panticapieum: BactAevortos Ba- 
othews '"'iBepiov IovAcov. PyoKovmopidos d«Aokaca apos Kat dtdo- 
pwparov evgeBovs, erovs Gor, jmvos IIepevr[c]ov (8, XpyoTy yuvy 
Tporepov Apovcov adhere ewe THs [apoaldevxys Openrov pov 
HpakAar edevOepov kaÜamaf KaTa evxnv pov avemiÀAgmTOv Kat 
amapevoxAntoy aro TarvTOS kKÀypovouo[v] TpemreoTat avrov orou 
av BovAntat avemuoAvros Kabws evEauny XWPLS LE THY TpOTEVXHY 
Owretas T€ Kat mpooKxapT[Ee|lpnoews ouveTivevoarTwry de Kat TWV 
«Ànp(Co)roucrv pov Hpaxàecetov xav EAtkwrrados ovuren[tt]po- 
weovayns Se kae Tu[s] evrayoyn[s] trov lovóaworv. 
Tombstones: Arnaut-keui: Ev@ade karakte SavBares vios 
Tepwrrnov mp(coBvrepov) ypaugarevs x(at) armynotaris TOV zaAeov 
npn. Athens (*C. I. G.” 9318): Kotzyntnprovy Evrvxtas tys 
M»Tpos AOnveov xe. @eovetiarov. Auch: “In Dei Nomine 
s[an]eti Peleger qui ie Bennid D(eu)s esto eum ipso, ocoli inu- 
idiosi crepen[t] de D[eli donum Iona fecet abe.” Beirut 
(Berytus) : Tomos dcahepwv XauovqgAov aiptxaprov Kavócóas vios 
kat AeBopas 5. Cæsarea: Mnpopiov tapepwy Mapras x(a) 
Aagapov. Carthage (“C. I. L.” viii. 1091 = 14,280): * Uic- 
torinus cesquet in pace et irene." Dertosa (Tortosa) (Hübner, 
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* Inscr. Hisp. Christ." No. 180): bw arm apn 5wa by ov 
vn» anapa nw oan nna) aun svp avv niowvoon 
Ow [DN OvAA ANS] Awa Nan odyn “In nomine Domine 
hic est memoria ubi requiescit benememoria Meliosa fllia Iu- 
danti et Cuiramaries uixit an[nos uigi]nti et quattuor cum pace 
amen." [Ev] wvw[ua]ry R(vpto)v coe eoaTQgv penvnoy «mov 
avam[av]cav lIlauuvg[oTos MeAtwoja lovõavr[tov Kat Kupa- 
pajpes Cyglaga ern eogi] Tegepa nv [e_pnvy anyv], Ephesus: 
To uvqkecov egte Mapxovacrov Latpeos Èn kgóovrac ov Iovóacoc, 
Merida (Hübner, l.e. note 34): The following reconstruction is 
from E. Renan’s manuscripts: '* Sit nomen [D(omi)ni bened (ic- 
tum) qui uiuos] uiuif(i)cat et mor[tuos suscitat] pauset in se- 
pule[ro hoc Simeon jius de Rebbi Sefmuel . . . (10 letters) ] 
suporans (read "soporans") in sor[te instorum deposi]tus in 
ligatorium [aeterni indi]cis aperiti (read -te) porta[s principes 
uestras] ingrede cum pace m[ . . . natus annos] LXII repletus 
sa[pientia . . . ] praeducens (read -docens) artem i[10 letters 7] 
ego Simeon fllius de Rebbi Sa[muel ] missam pax[ T 
Naples (?) (C.I. L.” x. 1971): * [C1]audia Aster [Hi]erosolymi- 
tana [eca]ptiua curam egit [Ti(berius) C]laudius Aug(usti) 
libertus [Ares]cusus, rogo uos fac[er]e per legem ne quis [mi]hi 
titulum deiciat cu[ra]m agatis; uixit annis XXV." Narbonne: 
"Ic requiescunt in pace benememori tres fili d(omi)ni Para- 
gori de filio condam d(omi)ni Sapaudi id est Iustus Matrona et 
Dulciorella qui uixserunt lustus annos XXX, Matrona ann(o)s 
XX, Dulciorela annos VIIII ^xawv[] by aioe obuerunr [read 
* obierunt "] anno secundo d(o) m(in)i Egieani regis.” 

Rome, Via Portuensis: (1) Aoxov BegovAss avovpo pexeont xe. 
(2) ** Locus Bellulae quiescet in pace." (3) '" Hoe nomen Tele- 
sini." (4) "Ueritas amor et anestase titulos." 
Ib., Vigna Randanini: (1) “ Hic posita Epar- 
chia theosebes que [u]ixit annos LV d(ies) VI 
dormitio tua in bono." (2) “ Iulia Afrodisia Aur(elio) Hermiati 
coingi benemerenti fecit et rogat uti loc(us) ei reseruetur ut 
cum eoinge suo ponatur quam donec." (8) Zwrtkos apxov evraóe 
Keime Kadws Bewoas sa[vr])ov P[tA]os Kat yvooros [7]ao« [ev]7- 
plemela avdprac wrynoe [per]a rwr Sixawwry q Kotnnors gov, (i) 
@apor Iovàta EmtaA[ta] ta erov Kadws efnoas pera Tov avópos aov 
EVXapLOTW TH Tpovora Kat TH buxy cov. Other inscriptions in 
Rome are: * Beturia Paulla(e) f(ilia) domi heterne quostituta, 
que bixit an(nos) LXXXVI meses VI, proselyta an(nos) XVI 
nominae Sara, mater synagogarum Campi et Bolumni ; eu irenae 
aucymisis autis ° (* C. I. L." vi. 29,756). "'Iul[iae] Irene aris- 
tae h[ono]r Dei uirtute[m] et Fidem sa[lua]tionis conseruatae, 
iuste legem colenti, Atronius Aeusebius u(ir) [c(larissimus) ] 
filius pro debit[0] obseq[uio u (ixit) a(mnos)] XLI" (ib. 29,753). 

Syracuse: (1) Kara tov peddAnrerckov pydis avoin wde oret 
Noóecos xe Nudy recre- evdoyta rots oriois whde, (2) Etpyva 
Nuudyn woe kevrav Kata TOV pvaOTHpLOV ovvrovTOU pYTLS wÊE avusy. 
Tegea: SauoundA mwpeaB(vrepos) * dove Sofay tw Oew + wy cis 
Topyynot avuge THY gopov pov mTmÀeov TNS YEVLOEOS MOU ETL LVE 
avto vro TOV opor. Venosa: ** Absida ubi cesquit Faustinus 
Pater"? (°C. I. L.” ix. 647). *! Hie ciscued Faustina filia Faus- 
tina filia Faustini pat[ris] annorum quattuor deci mensurum 
quinque, que fuet unica parenturum; quei dixerunt trenus 
duo apostuli et đúo rebbites et satis grande dolurem fecet par- 
entebus et lagremas cibitati DbY aannnub srownp byw nsn 
que fuet pronepus Faustini pat(ris) nepus Biti et Aseni qui 


At Rome. 


. fuerunt maiures cibitatis" (ib. 648). 


T, S. DE R. 


Hebrew: Owing to the fact that no authentic 
Hebrew documents of a literary, economic, or legal 
nature can be assigned to an earlier date than the- 
ninth century B.C., information concerning the va- 
rious stages in the development of the Hebrew 
script can be obtained only through a study of the 
old Hebrew inscriptions. The script used by the 
Hebrews in the pre-exilic times was that adopted 
later by the Samaritans; this script, like all the sys- 
tems of letters now in use, was derived from the 
Phenician. The oldest document in this script is the 
Moabite Stone (see ALPHABET; MOABITE STONE), 


discovered in 1868 by the Alsatian missionary Klein, 
near Dibon, in the land of Moab. It dates from 


Mesha, King of Moab (mentioned in II Kings iii. 4), 
who describes the victories gained by him over 
Israel. With slight variations, the language of the 
inscription is Hebrew, and the form of its letters is 


Paleography 


essentially cursive. Of a much later date, perhaps 
from the time of Hezekiah, is the inscription dis- 
covered in 1888 in the Siloam tunnel, 


The and relating an episode in the con- 
Moabite struction of the conduit (see ALPHA- 
Stone. Ber). Itsscript betraysa marked pref- 


erence for curved lines, frequently ter- 
minating in short strokes or flourishes. Besides this 
monument there exist from pre-exilic times only 
some very short inscriptions engraved on SEALS. 
Not long after the return of the Hebrews from the 
Babylonian Exile, the old Hebrew script was super- 
seded in secular writings by the Aramaic, from 
which, by gradual changes and transformations, de- 
veloped the square characters, which do not greatly 
differ from the present ones. The only specimens 
of the old Hebrew script from post-exilic times are 
those engraved on coins (see NUMISMATICS), and sev- 
eral unimportant inscriptions from the fourth and 
fifth centuries of the common era. The oldest He- 
brew monument inscribed in other characters than 
those of the old Hebrew script is that discovered in 
a cavern at ‘Arak al-Amir. It consists of a single 
word, the reading of which is, according to some, 
many, and, according to others, may. As the cav- 
ern is generally identified with the one which, ac- 
cording to Josephus (“ Ant.” xii. 4, & 11), was ex- 
cavated by HYRCANUS, son of Joseph the tax-farmer, 
the inscription can not antedate the year 183 B.C. 
The characteristic feature of its writing is the min- 
gling of various types of letters: the y has the old 
Semitic form; the 3, 7, and * are similar to the Ara- 
maic characters of the Persian period ; while the * has 
the form used at a much later date. Palcographic- 
ally interesting is theinscription found by De Saulcy 
on the architrave of a tomb in the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat. ltisthe epitaph of cight members of the 
sacerdotal family of the Bene Hezir, mentioned in I 
Chron. xxiv. 15. With the exception 
Tomb of of), Ð, ¥, and 7 the inscription con- 
the tains all the letters of the alphabet in 
Bene Hezir. the form and shape as they continued 
to be in use, with more or less essen- 
tial modifications, until about the ninth century. 
The N has already the specifically Hebrew form; 
the strokes and curves of the 3, 3, 3, and 9 are turned 
upward instead of being on the left side as in the 
Aramaic; the * has the shape of a hook; while the 
p has anangular form. "Theinscription of the Bene 
Hezir is believed to date from the first century B.C. 
From about the same period date the ossuaries or 
stone sarcophagi which are found in great numbers 
in Palestine. However uninteresting their details 
may be, they are of great value for the study of the 
development of the square characters. In them is 
noticeable the attempt to give to the letters such 
forms as would admit of a whole word being written 
with the minimum number of breaks, each letter 
being gradually made to approach as near as pos- 
sible the following one. Thus the perpendicular 
lines whieh originally formed part of the letters 
^n and * were bent toward the left; but when 
one of these letters stood at the end of a word it re- 
tained its original downward stroke. 
To the inscriptions dating from the second half of 
the first century of the common era probably belong 
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the folowing: the two-lined inscription discovered 
on the Mount of Olives, of which only a few letters 
can be identified with certainty; that found in the 
subterranean canal which served as an outlet for the 
waters used in the Temple; the boundary-stones 
discovered by Clermont-Ganneau, among which is 
one indicating the municipal limits of the city of 
Gezer beyond which no one was allowed to pass 
on Sabbath; the short legend Nn255 mos, written 
both in Syriac and in Hebrew, on a sarcophagus 
belonging, according to Renan, to a princess of 
Adiabene. All these inscriptions, in spite of the in- 
significance of their contents, are very interesting for 
the study of the Hebrew paleography. Several frag- 
mentary inscriptions found in Jerusalem and vicin- 
ity may be assigned to the first centuries of the com- 

mon era. Especially interesting is the 

Galilean  two.lined inscription found in a syna- 

Syna- gogue at Kafr Bir'im in Galilee, north- 
gogues. west of Safed, which reads as follows: 
meo ban mm oppor nbw m 
ADI NIN nm spun nwy "5 ia "55 pv Syne 
wiryor (“May peace abide within this place [syna- 
gogue 7] and in all places [synagogues ?] of Israel! 
Jose ha-Levi. son of Levi, erected this lintel; bless- 
ing attend his works [?]”). Heresome letters occur 
several times in various shapes. The left line of the 
“alef” is perpendicular instead of being bent to the 
left as in the earlier inscriptions. "The 3 is distin- 
guished from the 5 by an upward stroke. The left 
line of the m sometimes is fastened to the upper 
cross-bar, and sometimes it is separated. The } is 
distinguished from the * by its length; the ? has a 
little stroke on the right. Two small strokes, one 
upward and the other downward, distinguish the 3 
from the 3, which has only one downward stroke. 
The p has the shape of a triangle; the stem of the p 
is joined to the horizontal line, and the middle stroke 
of the w is oblique. To a somewhat later date 
seems to belong another inscription found in Kafr 
Bir‘im; this record contains only a proper name, and 
is written in more cursive characters. From about 
the beginning of the sixth century dates the inscrip- 
tion engraved on the monolith in the caves of the 
Al-Aksa mosque. It contains the names of a mar- 
ried couple of Sicily, Jonah and his wife Shab- 
bataya. 

The oldest inscriptions that have been discovered 
outside of Palestine are the short legends daubed 
with red lead on the walls of the catacombs of Ve- 
nosa. They belong probably to the period between 


the second and fifth centuries, and present the oldest: 


examples of eursive script. Longer texts in cursive 
characters are. furnished by the clay bowls discov- 
ered by Layard in Babylonia and bearing exorcisms 
against magical influences and evil spirits. They 
date from the seventh or eighth century, and some 
of the letters are written in a form that is very an- 
tiquated. Of about the same date are the papyri 
discovered at Fayum, which contain hymns and 
prayers. They have been described and explained 
by Steinschneider (in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” 1879; 
Berliner’s * Magazin,” 1880). 

All the Hebrew inscriptions that have been found 
in Europe are on gravestones. Of these the oldest 
are those of Italy, some of which are believed to be- 
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long to the fifth or sixth century. They have been 
described and explained by A. G. Ascoli in his * Is- 
crizione Inedite o Mal Note Greche, 
In Latine, Ebraiche in Antichi Sepoleri 
Southern  Giudaici del Napolitano? (Turin and 
Italy. Home, 1880). The following inscrip- 
tion discovered at Drindisi and bear- 
ing date of 882 will serve as a specimen of the style 
and eulogies employed: 
-mw3 mwa wan bm ne name> nfialoy na 
nnw5 "v Vpn ma aw MODS) Nng penn 
yoy wn n"n v" mb APIIN) Dw MNA yay 
npusn ay NYD) npn nmw n»n n APA) nip wy 
IMM] ny noni uus nnmao Sy mom oy sam 
yt n5 nme my pd nxb sam py p Dye nb 
nxt nose. nmpnoo) n2 pms ny p 
yn nn omm nr n5 spsm nyn 

“Tere lies Lea, daughter of Yefeh Mazal [may 
her soul be in the bundle of life!] who died in the 
ycar seven hundred and sixty-four from the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, at the age of seventeen. May 
the Holy [blessed be He!] grant that she be resur- 
rected with the pious [women], and may she enter 
into peace and repose in her resting-place. Guardians 
of the treasures of the Garden of Eden! Open for 
her the gates of the Garden of Eden that she may 
enter the Garden of Eden. Open for her the gates of 
the Garden of Eden [that she may have] delightful 
things to her right and sweet things to her left. 
This Thou shouldstanswerand tell her: ' Thisismy 
beloved, my companion." " 

The oldest epitaph discovered in France is at 
Narbonne and dates from 688. Itis written in Latin, 
but contains the Hebrew eulogy bne” by mby (T. 
Reinach, in “R. E. J.” xix. 75-88; Schwab, " Rap- 
port sur les Inscriptions Hébraiques en France," p. 
147), Notmuch lessancientisan epitaph at Vienne, 
Dauphiné, which contains the name of a certain 

Samuel ben Justus (anwy). Of a later 
In France date is the epitaph, found at Arles, of 
and Spain. a certain Meïr. To the thirteenth and 

fourteenth centuries belong the epi- 
taphs found at Mantes, Senneville, Orléans, and 
other localities (^R. E. J.” xvii. 150, xxii. 294). 
They are all written in the samestyle; the preferred 
expression for “died” seems to have been 13» *D5J 
my (“Te departed for paradise”). About ten small 
inscriptions are engraved on the walls of the Tour 
Blanche, Issourdin. They are believed to belong 
to the time of Philip the Fair and to have been ex- 
ecuted by the Jewish prisoners who had been con- 
fined by that monarch in order to extort money from 
them (76. xx. 288). 

An interesting epitaph is that written in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew which has been discovered at 
Tortosa. It reads as follows: 

beater bly pow 
n3 [xer bi] 5v nm apn 
apna ya (2)mapo mm 
Jain) nw "n5 anaua 7372 
jow [n]" nn mns nb 
piu 

“Peace on Isracl! This tomb is that of Meliosa, 
daughter of Judah and of Mrs. (?) Miriam; may her 


memory be blessed! May her spirit [that of Meli- 
osa] pass to eternal life, and her soul remain in the 
bundle of living! Amen! Peace!” 

The epigraphists are divided as to the approxi- 
mate date of this inscription. According to some it 
belongs to the sixth century, it being held that after 
that time Greek was no longer used by the Jews of 
Spain; while others assign it to a much later date 
because of its relatively modern forms of eulogies. 
To the ninth century belongs the epitaph found at 
Calatayud (Fidel Fita, in “Boletin Acad, Hist.” xii. 
17; Isidore Loeb, in ^ R. E. J.” xvi. 278), and prob- 
ably also that of Coruña (Isidore Loeb, 7d. vi. 118). 

The following dated inscription was found at 
Leon: 

2.2. 5 pjan m 

[7352]3 FA My ja ARDY D 
[TIANA me Deuai win j2 
45b mv sey neon naw 
my nw vop2 mv? 
sono sns met MND 
ir napi Nn n^ 

bn »a2" vay nOD 
WUT vnson 

ron yp5 «5935 wy 
xan pn "n5 mm 


“This tomb is that of R. Joseph, son of ‘Aziz, the 
goldsmith, who died at the age of sixty-five, on 
Sunday, the 15th of the month Kislew, in the year 
eight hundred sixty-one according to the com- 
putation of the city of Leon [1100 c.£.]. May the 
Holy [blessed be He!] grant him favor, forgive 
him his sins, pass over his failures, have pity on him, 
make him stand in his lot at the end of the days 
[allusion to Dan. xii. 13] and resuscitate him for the 
life of the future world" (see Soave in * Bulletino 
Italiano degli Studii Orientali," 1877, No. 24). 

The epitaphs of the cemetery of Toledo have been 
described by Joseph Almanzi in a work entitled 
* Abne Zikkaron" (Prague, 1841). The oldest of 
them is that of Joseph ben Solomon ibn Shoshan, 
which dates from 1205. 

Fourteen Alsatian inscriptions, among which are 
several dedications of synagogues, have been exam- 
ined paleographically by J. Euting (in * Festschrift 
zur Feier des 350Jührigen Bestehens des Protes- 
tantischen Gymnasiums,” pp. 227-246, Strasburg, 
1888). The oldest of them dates from the twelfth 
century; the most modern, from 1891. The oldest 
epitaphs found in Germany are those of Worms. Of 
these, sixty have been described by L. Lewyson in 
his *Nafshot ha-Zaddikim” (Frank fort - on - the- 
Main,” 1855). The most ancient of them dates from 
905. Among other German epitaphs which have 
been published are those of Erfurt (Philip Kroner, 
in * Monatsschrift," xxxiii. 849; idem, * Geschichte 

der Juden in Erfurt”); Coblenz and 
In Cologne (Gildemeister, in * Jahrbücher 


Germany des Vereins von Alterthumsfreunde 
and ins Rheinlande," 1., lii.; the dates 
Holland. given there are certainly wrong; the 


epitaphs are much more modern); 
Frankfort - on - the- Main (M. Horovitz, “Die In- 
schriften des Alten Friedhofes der Israelitischen Ge- 
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meinde zu Frankfurt,” 1901); and Berlin (Lands- 
huth, “Sefer ha-Hayyim,” Berlin, 1867). Among the 
epitaphs found in Austria which have been pub- 
lished are those of Vienna (Frankl, “Inschriften 
des Alten Jüdischen Friedhofes in Wien," 1809); 
Prague (Foges, ^Alterthümer der Prager Josef- 
stadt,” i. 855, Prague; Lieben, “Gal Ed," with an 
introduction by S. Rapoport, Prague, 1856); and 
Lemberg (Gabriel ben Naphtali, * Mazebet Kodesh,” 
Lemberg, 1860-69). 

Of the epitaphs found in Holland, the oldest dates 
from 1614, in which year the first Dutch cemetery 
was dedicated, Itisin verse and has this particu- 
Jarity that the words are put into the mouth of the 
dead, It reads as follows: 

i12 

"nebenan aaya nnn 
‘nyo pow mb um 
Trey ayn ma ADIN 
'n3on my pad ayy 
nay AWN "v ADT 
Wes Meow 095 
153p 523p nw 

nN 
WP AVS YA 

psu 


“In this place I rolled myself in dust. After a 
short life I quitted the world and dedicated the cem- 
etery. In the year 874 (1614) I departed for the 
Eden. My name which I abandoned was Joseph, 
son of David Senior—his name is my glory! In 
this tomb I was interred the second day of the 
month of Iv yar.? 

Many old Holland epitaphs have been published 
by De Castro and in various Dutch periodicals. 

A discussion which greatly promoted the study 
of Hebrew paleography was that concerning the 
epitaphs of the Crimea published by Abraham Fir- 
kovich under the title “Abne Zikkaron” (Wilna, 
1872). Chwolson (in “Mémoires de l'Académie de 
St.-Petersbourg,” ix. 1866) defended the dates given 
by Firkovich, and assigned some of these texts to 
the time of Jesus, while Harkavy (“ Altjiidische 
Denkmäler aus der Krim,” 1876) endeavored to 
demonstrate that the dates had been forged and that 
all the texts belonged to the thirteenth century. 

Among other Russian epitaphs the 
In Russia most noteworthy are those of Wilna, 
and published by Fuenn in his * Kiryah 

Africa. | Ne'emanah" (Wilna, 1860). Eighty- 

eight epitaphs, ranging from 1083 to 
1959, from various European countries were pub- 
lished under the title “Gal Abanim" by Aaron Luz- 
gatto (Triest, 1851). 

With theexception of theossuaries of Alexandria, 
which date from the first centuries of the common 
era, very few ancient epitaphs have been found in 
Africa. The oldest one known seems to be that of 
Volubilis, which has been published by Philippe 
Derger, who assigns it to one of the early centuries 
of the common era (^ Rapport sur une Inscription 
Punique Trouvée à Linus et sur une Inscription 
Juive Ancienne de Volubilis,” Paris, 1892). A col- 
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lection of Algerian epitaphs, ranging from the fif- 


teenth century to the end of the cighteenth, was. 


published by I. Bloch (* Les Inscriptions Tumulaires 
des Cimetières d'Alger," Paris, 1892). 

The British Museum possesses five epitaphs from 
an old cemetery of Aden. Among theseis one which 
was published by Jacob Safir in * Ha-Lebanon ” (iii.) 
and which bears date of the year 29 of the Seleucid 
era (283 B.c.). As this date is absolutely impossible, 


there can be no doubt that the sign denoting “ thou- 


sand” was omitted by the lapidary ; accordingly, if 
ihe remainder of the date is correct, the epitaph 
would be of the year 717 of the common era; but. 
considering the modernity of the style and of the 
formulas employed, even this latter date is consid- 
ered by some scholars to be altogether too early. 
For the various forms of eulogies see INVOCATION. 
See, also, MANUSCRIPTS. 
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PALERMO (wyrda): Capital of the island of 
Sicily; situated on the northern coast. Its Jewish 
community dates from the Roman period. Under 
Gregory the Great (d. 604), when it is first men- 
tioned, it isalready in possession of a synagogue and 
a hospital with garden. When the Bishop of Pa- 
lermo forcibly took possession of these and turned 
the synagogue into a church, the Jews, with the aid 
of the community at Rome, obtained from the pope 
the concession that the bishop should be obliged to 
make full reparation. The synagogue was nof re- 
stored, however, because it had already been dedi- 
cated as a church. The supremacy of the Roman 
bishop over the city ended in 881, when it came 
under the dominion of the Arabs, who treated the 
Jews justly. 

The community grew rapidly, captive Jews from 
Syracuse being brought to the city in 878 and often 
later; the parents of Shabbethai Donnolo came in 
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this way to Palermo in 925. Frequently captives 
were redeemed; but others continued to live in the 
city. During the Norman dominion (Palermo being 
the capital after 1072) the Jews were brought again 
under the supremacy and jurisdiction of the Church ; 
and they had much to endure, as the 
Under the ecclesiastical authorities worked either 
Normans. for their conversion or for their de- 
struction. In the year 1220 about 200 
Jews are said to have been converted, probably as 
the result of a severe persecution. Emperor Fred- 
erick II. indeed proclaimed equality of rights for all 
his subjects, Jews as well as Christians; but his suc- 
cessors allowed the ecclesiastical jurisdietion to have 
full sway again, and, furthermore, placed the Jews 
under special laws. Thus King Frederick II. or- 
dained (July 98, 1812) that Jews must live outside 
the city wall in a ghetto; and although they were 
soon afterward allowed to come into the city, they 
were still compelled to live in one quarter. 

Palermo remained under clerical jurisdiction even 
when other cities were freed from itin 1983; and the 
bishops at times had the presidents of the Jewish 
community arrested and scourged. On the other 
hand, the privilege was granted to the Jews of 
wearing only a small, almost invisible badge; and 
in 1471 even this requirement was practically dis- 
pensed with. From Martin V. and Alfonso V. 
(1416-56) the Jews of Sicily obtained a confirmation 
of old bulls which granted them religious freedom 
and which forbade compulsory baptism. To the 
large sums which were necessary to secure this con- 
firmation Palermo contributed liberally, giving more 
than any other Sicilian community. In 1449 Capis- 
trano preached his inflammatory sermons against 
the Jews; but in 1450 they obtained very favorable 

concessions, being allowed to practise 


Privileges medicine among Christians and to 
in the live outside the ghetto. In 1482 


Fifteenth they were placed under secular juris- 
Century. diction. Inthe disputesabout munic- 


ipal taxes and rights in 1458 and 1471 
the Jews were supported by the king. When, in 
1491, immigrant Jews from the Provence were to be 
sold as slaves, the Jews of Palermo were able to 
avert the catastrophe. Nevertheless in the follow- 
ing year an order was issned banishing all Jews 
from Sicily (an attempt at emigration to Palestine 
in 1455 had been frustrated); and although a depu- 
tation of the citizens of Palermo protested energet- 
ically, pointing out the advantages derived by the 
country from the presence of the Jews, the latter 
were compelled to leave the land. 

The number of Jews, already considerable in 600, 
had increased at the time of Benjamin of Tudela's 
visit, about 1170, to 1,500; in 1458 the Jews claimed to 
form one-tenth of the whole population; andat their 
banishment in 1492, according to the protest made 
by the city their number was reckoned at 5,000. 
From the expulsion until 1861 no Jews lived in Pa- 
lermo; and at present (1904) they do not number 
more than 50, and do not form a community. 

The Jews lived originally in the old city, in the 
Cassero (now the Corso Vittore Emanuele). King 
Frederick II. ordered the location of their ghetto 
near the town hall and the Augustine monastery of 


S. Nicolo Tolentino. As stated above, the com- 
munity owned a synagogue from very early times. 
The later so-called Meshita court contained a syna- 
gogue, a hospital, and forty-four dwellings. The 
community of Palermo was not only the largest 
and most influential on the island, but it held a spe- 
cial rank through the fact that Martin V. in 1892 
declared it chief of all the Sicilian communities; 
and in 1405 he established there the supreme court, 
which appointed judges and administrativo officials 
(“proti”) for the individual communities, and de- 
cided questions as a final court of appeal. Joseph 

Abbanasia was the first supreme jud ge, 


Palermo administering his office jointly with 
the Chief four substitutes. After his death the 
Sicilian court was transferred to Messina; and 

Com- in 1447, in consequence of disputes 
munity. as to its meeting-place, it was alto- 


gether abolished. The viceroy in Pa- 
lermo then wished to interfere in the election of the 

“proti”; but bis measures were frustrated in 1490. 
In addition to the taxes paid by the Jews of Pa- 

lermo in common with the other Jews of Sicily, spe- 

cial taxes were imposed on them on occasions of 
births, marriages, etc. The city also taxed the Jews 
excessively. 

The following scholars of Palermo are known: 
David Ahitub (1286), to whom Solomon of Barcelona 
addressed a polemic against Abraham Abulafia; 
Isaac b. Solomon Aldahav (e. 1380), author of astro- 
nomical tables; Joseph Abbanasia and his substi- 
tutes Farina, Moses Gauxu, Moses and Samuel 
Thetibi (1406), Gaudio, rabbi of Sacerdotu, and 
Samuel Cuxino (1494), the two last-named being 
physicians, as well as Moses Krinos. 

‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 485 et seq.; Lagumina, Codice 
Diplomatico dei Giudei in Sicilia, passim; Mortara, Indico, 
passim. 

G. I. E. 

PALESTINE: The portion of Syria which was 
formerly the possession of the Israelites. Itincludes 
the whole of the country between the River Jor- 
dan and the Mediterranean as well as the country 
immediately to the east of the Jordan. The word 
represents the Greek form, IIa2aio7tvy, of the Hebrew 
neba (Ex. xv. 14; Isa. xiv. 29, 81; Ps. Ix. 10 [A. 
V. 8], although in the Old Testament nt»55 is ap- 
plied only to the land of the Pelishtim (mnwos), or 

Philistines, and hence denotes merely 
The Name. the coast district south of Phenicia. It 

was the Greeks who began to denote 
the inland country as well by this term; such an 
application, by a foreign people, of the name of the 
coast to the interior is no rare phenomenon. As 
early as Herodotus, whois followed by other classical 

writers, as Ptolemy and Pliny, the phrase 2vpi7 7 

TlaAatocívy denotes both the littoral and the neighbor- 

ing inland region (Judea and Palestine), as well as 

the entire interior as far as the Arabian desert. 

Josephus, however, usually limits the name to the 

land of the Philistines. In the course of time the 

term “ Palestine ” superseded the longer “ Palestinian 

Svria," and it is used with this connotation by 

Josephus and Philo, while Vespasian officially 

designated the country as “Palestine” on the coins 

which he struck after the suppression of the Jewish 


Palestine 


insurrection in 70 c.E., implying thereby the terri- 
tory of the Jews. The name is used in this sense by 
Christian authors beginning with Jerome, as well as 
by the Jewish writers C525), while the Arabic 
“Filastin” is more restricted in meaning, denoting 
only Judea and Samaria. 

Although there was no inclusive name in antiq- 
uity for the country of the Israelites and the id 
the designation “Canaan” (py32) is applied in th 
Old Testament to Palestine west of the Jordan. 
The meaning of the word “ Canaan’ 
(on the El-Amarna tablets “ Kinakhni ” 
or ® fsinakhkhi"; Greek, Xia) is uncer- 
tain, nor is it clear whether it was originally an ap- 
pellative or not; for the usual explanation, that it 
means “the lowland,” in contrast to “Aram” (the 
highland), is entirely without basis. Canaan is 
bounded on the west by the sea, on the east by the 
Jordan, the Lake of Tiberias, and a line drawn 
northward from that point (Num. xxxiv. 6, 11). 
While on the one hand the non-Israclitic plain of 
Philistia and Phenicia on the coast was included in 
Canaan, the east-Jordan district, on the other hand, 
was not Canaanitish, although it was held by the 
Israelites. The northern and southern boundaries 
of the region also extended beyond the territory of 
the Israelites, which reached from Dan in the north 
to Beer-sheba in the south (Judges xx, 1: II Sam. 
xxiv. 2, 15; eb di). The southern boundary of 
Canaan, on the contrary, ran from the southern end 
of the Dead Sea to Kadesh-barnea (the modern 
‘Ain Kadis), and thence to the “river of Egypt” 
(comp. Ezek. xlvii. 19; Num. xxxiv. 5), which cor- 
responds to the present Wadi al-' Arish, where lay 


Canaan. 


Rhinocorura (the modern Al-“Arish), the ancient 
frontier city between Egvptand Syria. The bound- 


ary of Cunaan extended beyond that of Israel in the 
north. While the latter terminated south of the 
Lebanon (Dan — Tell al-Kadi, at the southern foot 
of Mount Hermon), Canaan included all Lebanon 
(Josh. xiii. 5; comp. Judges iii. 8), extending to a 
line drawn from the sea opposite “ - entranee of 
Hamath? to that city (Num. xxxiv. 7 et seq. ; Ezek. 
xlvii. 15-20). 

This “entrance of Hamath” must be located a 
little south of the city, which corresponds to the 
present Hama on the Al-‘Asi (the ancient Orontes). 
The natural boundary in this region is the Nahr 
al-Kabir, which separates the Lebanon from the 
Nusairi mountains on the north and forms the 
ascent from the coast to Hims and Haina, thus cor- 
responding in all probability to the boundary as indi- 
cated by the ancient statements, if these were based 
on the physical conformation of the country and not 
ona difference in the population or merely on a 
theory. Within these limits the west-Jordan dis- 
trict, or Canaan, was regarded as a country promised 
to the Israclites by God, as their possession in the 
Messianic time, although they never occupied it 
entirely. There are other passages, however, in 
which the boundaries of Canaan are described as less 
extensive, and from them all mention of the Lebanon 
is frequently omitted (comp. Gen. x. 19; Deut. i. 7 
Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7). Canaan, asa matter of fact, had 
no definite boundaries, and opinions differ regarding 
the extent of territory promised to the Israelites. 
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The east-Jordan country, at least in so far as it 
was Israclitic, is called “ Gilead” in the Old Testa- 


ment. This name also was originally applied toa 
smaller territory, and has various con- 
Gilead. notations in the Bible. It designates, 


in the first place, a small mountainous 
region, the “mountains of Gilead,” the modern Jabal 
al-Jal'ud, south of the Jabbok (Nahr al-Zarka). In 
a wider sense the name is applied to the region ex- 
tending to the Yarmuk in the north, while the east- 
Jordan district is divided into Gilead and Bashan 
(Deut. iii. 10; Josh. xiii. 11; II Kings x. 83), and the 
term is finally used to designate the cast-Jordan 
country in general, Ds otherwise had no special 
name (Gen. xxxvii. 95; Josh. xxii. 9; II Sam. ii. 9; 
II Kings x. 83; "M i. 8; etal). 

As the country of Palestine was neither a geo- 
graphical nor, in pre-Israelitic times, a political 
unity, the Egyptians and Assyrians had no special 
term to designate the region. The Egyptians bor- 
rowed the name of Canaan from the Semitic Syrians, 
however, and used it to denote all Eeyptian Asia, 
including Phenicia, so that its application was very 
similar to that found in the Old Testament. South- 
ern Syria was usually called / Kharu? by the Egyp- 
tians, and this term applies on the whole to the 
Israclitie territory of the west-Jordan district, inclu- 
ding the coast of the Philistines, while the northern 
plat au, especially Lebanon, Cele-Syria, and the 
region of tbe Orontes, was called * Tatennu. ” The 
oldest Assyrian name for the district was * Amurru,” 
which included Palestine, Phenicia, and its iind 
region, as well as Coecle-Syria. Later, in the EJ- 
Amarna letters, the term “ Kinakhkhi” (= “ Ca- 
naan”) was used, especially for southern Syria, 
while “ Amurru,” in a more restricted sense, was ap- 
plied to the Lebanon and Phenicia. After the time 
of Tiglath-pileser JII., Syria, beginning with the 
Taurus and including Palestine, was called the 
“Land of the Khatti” (the Hittites), this term, like 
that of Canaan, being an amplification of the origi- 
nal meaning of the name, since there were no Ilit- 
titesin Phenicia or Palestine. The various names 
applied to the country and its different parts under 
Roman rule will be discussed below, 

The region now called Palestine is the southern- 
most part of Syria, and is included between two 

lines drawn from the Mediterranean 
Boundaries castward—the lower from the south- 


and east corner of the Mediterrancan 
Extent. through the southern end of the Dead 


Sea, and the upper from Tyre to the 
southern foot of Mount Hermon. This portion of 
Syria has certain natural boundaries to justify its 
historical individuality: the sea to the west, the 
Syrian desert to the east, and the desert of Al-Tih to 
the south. The desert boundary-lines vary, however, 
since these regions are not sandy wastes, like those 
in Egypt, but partially arable steppes. The line of 
habitation has, therefore, varied greatly, especially 
to the east, so that at times a settled population 
has advaneed, under the influence of a strong and 
well-ordered polity, for a considerable distance iuto 
the steppes, only to be ultimately pushed back by 
the more powerfnl Bedouins. In thenorth the deep 
and wild Litani (called Nahr al- Kasimiyyah in its 
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lower course) separates the upper Lebanon range 
from the lower hill-country of Galilee, and in the 
cast Mount Hermon closes the country to the north. 
The sources of the Jordan are on the southern spur 
of this mountain. 

Palestine extends, therefore, from 31° to 99^ 20’ 
N. latitude. Its southwest point (at Raphia = Tell 
Rifah, southwest of Gaza) is about 34° 15' E. longi- 
tude, and its northwest point (mouth of the Litani) 
is at 85° 15’ E. longitude, while the course of the 
Jordan reaches 35? 85' to the east. The west-Jordan 
country has, consequently, a length of about 150 
English miles from north to south, and a breadth of 
avout 28 miles at the north and 80 miles at the 
south. The area of this region, as measured by 
the surveyors of the English Palestine Exploration 
Fund, is about 6,040 square miles. The east-Jordan 
district is now being surveyed by the German Pa- 
listina-Verein, and although the work is not yet 
completed, its area may be estimated at 4,000 square 
miles. This entire region, as stated above, was not 
occupied exclusively by the Israelites, for the plain 
along the coast in the south belonged to the Philis- 
tines, and that in the north to the Phenicians, while 
in the cast-Jordan country the Israelitic possessions 
never extended farther than the Arnon (Wadi al- 
Mujib) in the south, nor did the Israclites ever settle 
in the most northerly and easterly portions of the 
plainof Bashan. To-day the number of inhabitants 
does not exceed 650,000. Palestine, and especially 
ihe Israelitic state, covered, therefore, a very small 
area, approximating that of the state of Vermont. 

Palestine lies at the juncture of Africa and Asia, 
and its geographical position has determined its en- 

tire history, development, and culture. 

Situation; At the time of the earliest historical 
Roads. knowledge of Palestine great king- 
doms with a high degree of civiliza- 

tion flourished on the banks of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. Since it was vital for a state on the 
Euphrates to have access to the Mediterranean and 
consequently to be in possession of the coast dis- 
tricts, Egypt had previously seized the only neigh- 
boring country amenable to culture. From that 
early period down to the days of the successors of 
Alexander the Great, Palestine was the bone of con- 
tention between Egypt and the power dominant in 
Syria; it was seldom entirely independent and free, 
but nearly always was subject to one of these two 
powers. Thus the formation of a great Palestinian 
polity was rendered impossible by its situation, 
which, on the other hand, offered all the advantages 
of close contact with the two great civilizations of 
ancient times. Palestine was traversed by the high- 
ways of antiquity, the great military and commer- 
cial roads leading from Egypt to the Euphrates and 
northern Syria passing through its territory. The 
highway from Egypt led along the coast to a point 
south of Mount Carmel; there it divided. One 
branch followed the coast-line across the “Syrian 
stair” north of Acre into Phenicia, to the Dog River 
(Nah ral-Kalb, north of Beirut)—where its course is 
marked by tablets cut into the rocks with inscrip- 
tions of Assyrian and Egyptian kings—and thence 
farther north. Theother branch traversed the east- 
ern end of Mount Carmel and the plain of Esdrae- 
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lon, going along the side of Mount Tabor and Karn 

Hattin to the Lake of Tiberias, crossed the Jordan. 
south of Bahrat al-Hulah, and thence led along the 

southern and eastern sides of Mount Hermon to Da- 

mascus and the Euphrates. At Karn Hattin it met 

a road from Acre, called * Derek ha- Yam" (the Way 

of the Sea; Isa. viii. 28 [À. V. ix. 1D), which formed 

the shortest and most important connection between 

Damascus and the sea. 

Another branch of this great road from Egypt 
ran north through the Jordan valley, leading 
through the Bika‘ (Ceele-Syria) and the valley of the 
Orontes by way of Ribla to Hamat and northern 
Syria. Another highway led from Damascus di- 
rectly south through the east-Jordan district to 
southern Arabia and to Elath on the Red Sea. 

Foreign culture entered with the armies and cara- 
vans which traversed the country along these high- 
ways. 'Too small and too poor, and also too dis- 
rupted politically, to produce an important culture 
of its own, middle and southern Syria willingly 
accepted the elements of foreign civilization brought 
to it, fusing them to suit its own requirements. 
The predominance of Babylonian culture in Pales- 
tine even as early as 1400 n.c. is indicated by the 
fact that in the El-Amarna letters the scribes of Pal- 
estinian vassal kings wrote to their suzerain, the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, in the Babylonian language and 
script. The statements frequently made in regard 
to the seclusion of Palestine by natural barriers can 
not, therefore, be substantiated. Only the southern 
part of the country, which later was called Judah, 
had this character of seclusion, since it was not 
traversed by the highways already mentioned, but 
was closed in to the east by the deep basin of the 
Dead Sea, while the mountain slopes on the same 
side were steep and impassable. The country 
would be more accessible on the south were it not 
for the desert, which cuts off all commerce and gives 
approach only to a barren plateau that offers no 
inducements to settlers. Entry from the west is 
impossible except through narrow valleys flanked 
by steep mountains. Judea is really accessible only 
on the north; the single road connecting the south- 
ern with the northern country runs along the ridge 
of the mountain, almost on the watershed line be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Jordan valley. 
Judea is thus secluded by its physical conformation, 
so that a small state was able to maintain an inde- 
pendent existence there for a long time. 

Palestine, being really a part of Syria, presents 
the same physical features as that country. The 

chief topographic characteristic of the 

Physical district is a great chasm running from 

Features. north to south through the entire 

length of the great chalk-bed abutting 
on the Syrian desert. This deep and rather wide 
chasm divides the country into an eastern and a 
western part. It begins to the northeast of the 
ancient Antioch and forms in its southern course 
first the Orontes valley (Al-Asi), then the depression 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon (Cale-Syria), 
and finally the valley of the Jordan. Even a little 
south of Lebanon, at Lake Hulah, it is barely 2 
meters above the level of the Mediterranean, and 
thence it descends rapidly to its greatest depth in 


Palestine 
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the Dead Sea. It then rises southward, continuing 
through the ‘Arabah, and ending at the Gulf of Aila 
in the Red Sea. The rift dates from the end of the 
Tertiary period, but the view formerly held that the 
Dead Sea was once connected with the Red Sea, and 
that the sea flooded the valley, is now disproved, 
since the watershed in the ‘Arabah, between the Red 
Sea and the Dead Sea, rises to 250 meters above the 
level of tlie Mediterranean. The water in the Dead 
Sen, however, was formerly about 426 meters 
higher than now, and 32 meters above the present 
level of the Mediterranean. At this altitude has 
been found sediment left by the water, which was 
not so saline then as now. The rift divides the 
country into three longitudinal zones which differ 
widely in their conformations: the eastern mountain 
district, the chasm itself, and the western mountain 
district, The coastal plain, of varying width, al- 
though contained in the territory of Palestine, forms 
à fourth division. 

This coastal plain is of relatively late origin. In 
some prehistorie period the level of the sea was at 
least 60 or 70 meters higher than at present, as may 
be seen by the deposits on the mountainsides in 
which are embedded the same varieties of Conchifera 
as are found in the Mediterranean, whose waves 
washed also the foot of the mountains in southern 
Palestine. The old coast-line was part of the great 
system of faults of the entire country. When the 

sea receded to the present coast-line 


The the plain emerged, although it is cov- 
Coastal ered by late deposits of the diluvial 


Plain. sea. Itcan not be determined whether 
the line has changed within historical 

times, but in several places, as at Tyre, Acre, and 
Gaza, it.has been moved farther out to sea by allu- 
viai deposits of Nile mud. The coast forms almost 
a straight line from the southeastern corner of the 
Mediterranean to the headland of Carmel, and is a 
continuous strip of flat coast with neither promon- 
tories nor indentations. Along this line the depth 
of the sea increases as gradually as the elevation of 
the country; and along a large part of the coast, 
frequently separating marshy strips from the sea, 
run dunes which reach a width of 6 kilometers be- 
tween Gaza and Jaffa. North of Carmel the char- 
acter of the coast changes, and plains and bluffs 
alternate, Thence the low coast extends to Acre, 
and in a straight line to the Ras al-Nakura. From 
that point, as far as the Ras al-Abyad, the rocks run 
down to the sea, and travelers along the coast were 
obliged to pass by way of the “Stairway of the 
Tyrians." Then follows a low coast with a small 
plain. Here also the formation of the sea-bottom 
corresponds to that of the coast. At the bluffs of 
Carmel and the Tyrian Stairway the height-line of 
100 meters, which, at Gaza, is more than 30 kilometers 


distant from the land, approaches the coast to within 


19 or even 10 kilometers, while shallow water is 
again found along the beaches north of Carmel and of 
the T'yrian Stairway. In consequence of this confor- 
mation of the coast there are no good harbors, and 
ships find no adequate anchorage, since the shallow 
water does not permit tliem to approach the land 
closely, and they have no protection against winds, 
especially against those from the west. Although 


the bluffs at Jaffa are nearly 800 meters long anil 
form a natural breakwater, they also close the en- 
trance to the harbor basin. The harbor of, Haifa, 
next to that of Beirut, is the best on the entire 
Syrian coast, being protected against the south 
and west winds. The formations at Acre, Tyre, 
and Sidon are unfavorable, and all ships are obliged 
to anchor in the offing. 

The coastal plain south of Carmel is divided by 
its conformation into two parts, which were distin- 
guished as carly as Old Testament times, the dividing 
line being the Nahr Rubin, immediately south of 
Jaffa. The southern part, the land of the Philis- 
tines, is the * Shefelah? lowland of the Old Testa- 
ment (Deut. i. 7; Josh. ix: 1, x. 40; Judges i. 9; et 
aL). This country is a rolling plain; and between 

the numerous ranges of hills running 
The Plain from the mountains toward the west 
of the = and northwest are other plains of vary- 

Shefelah. ing size and a number of wadis, in- 

cluding the Wadi Ghazzah, Wadi al- 
Hasi, Nahr Sukrair, and Nahr Rubin, the two last- 
named being perennial brooksin their lower courses. 
The boundary on the east is much less sharply de- 
fined than that in the northern part of the plain, since 
the hill-country rises very gradually to the moun- 
tain district proper. The Shefelah has, therefore, 
often been regarded as the hill-country adjoining 
the mountains, in contrast to the plain of Philistia 
itself. This view is incorrect, however, for the des- 
ignation includes both the plain and the hill-coun- 
try, as the conformation .itself shows. South of 
Gaza the plain ends in the desert, and the Wadi al- 
'Arish (the river of Egypt, mentioned above) trav- 
erses only a waste. The most southerly city on 
the plain is Gaza, a great oasis in the desert, which, 
although it has no harbor, since it was on the great 
highway from the Euphrates to the Nile has always 
been an important commercial center. It was im- 
portant, moreover, strategically, both as a defense 
against Egypt and as the key to Syria. The other 
Palestinian cities of Ashkelon (‘Askalan) and Ashdod 
(Asdud), on the coast, as well as Ekron (‘Akir) in 
the interior, which once were prominent, are now 
insignificant, while the very site of Gath is un- 
known. The Shefelah is a fertile region except 
for a few districts on the sea; Gaza exports much 
barley, and the date-palm grows in the south- 
ern part of it, in addition to the other fruit-trees of 
Palestine. Altogether, the plain is to-day as it was 
in antiquity—populous and well cultivated. 

The northern part of the coastal plain, called the 
plain of Sharon in the Old Testament, extends from 
the Nahr Kubin to Mount Carmel and is much more 
level than the southern part. It has few consid- 
erable elevations, one of these being the hill of 

Jaffa, which rises from the sea. The 


Plain of plain is about 100 kilometers long. 
Sharon. Qn the north, along the ridge of Car- 


mel, it is very narrow, and about 90 
kilometers south of the edge of Carmel, on the 
Nahr al-Zarka, it has a width of only 8 or 4 kilo- 
meters, but from this point it widens suddenly, 
being 12 kilometers broad at Cesarea and 20 kilo- 
meters at Jaffa. It ascends gradually toward the 
mountain on the east. It is well watered, since the 
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streams from the mountains drain into it, and it is 
irrigated in the north by the rivers from Mount 
Carmel, as well as by a series of perennial brooks. 
The Nahr al-Zarka is the Crocodile River mentioned 
by Pliny, and its marshes still harbor some of those 
reptiles. The Nahr Iskandarunah forms the outlet 
of the large valley leading from Nablus, and the 
short Nahr al-Falik was made by the water col- 
lected their piercing the sand-hills on the coast 
for an outlet. The Nahr al-‘Auja, two hours north 
of Jaffa, is, despite its short course, the most copi- 
ous river in Palestine, next to the Jordan. Sand- 
dunes along the greater part of the coast, however, 
have closed the outlet of the streams coming from 
the mountains and have formed marshes in many 
places. More important than all these rivers is the 
abundant supply of good water which may be ob- 
tained everywhere a short distance below the sur- 
face, and which is used for irrigation both in the 
orange groves of Jaffa and in the Jewish colonies in 
the plain. . 

In consequence of this abundant supply of water 
the plain hasalways been a very fertile one, although 
no humus has formed on the alluvial Jand. The 
plain of Sharon was famous in antiquity for its rich 
vegetation (comp. Isa. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2), and was 
considered good pasture-land (I Chron. xxvii. 29), 
while in the spring it was brilliant with flowers 
(comp. Cant, ii. 1). "The southern part of the plain 
is well cultivated, and there are famous orange 
groves extending for many milesaround Jaffa. The 
German colony of Sarona and several Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies are in this part of the plain. In 
the northern portion there are still many acres of 
untilled land, which is used as pasture. Among the 
coast towns was the ancient Dor (the modern Tan- 
turah), the most southern settlement of the Pheni- 
cians (Josh. xi. 2, xii. 98, e£ al.); it now lies in ruins, 
as well as Cæsarea, which, built by Herod the 
‘Great, was for a time the capital of Palestine, and in 
whose remains, still termed Kaisariyyah, a small 
-colony of Cireassians has settled. Jaffa alone has 
retained-its importance as the port for Jerusalem 
‘and the entire southern part of Palestine, and is 
steadily developing, containing more than 40,000 in- 
habitants in 1904. 

The most northern part of the coast-line is the 
plain of Acre, which extends for about 95 kilome- 
ters north from Carmel to the promontory Ras al- 
Nakurah of the Jabal al-Mushakkah. The southern 
part, between the cities of Haifa, at the northern 
foot of Carmel, and Acre, on the northern end of the 
finely curved Bay of Acre, extends with a width of 
6 kilometers along the bay, being separated from 
the plain of Esdraelon only by a slight elevation. 
'This is traversed by the Kishon (the modern Nahr 
al-Mukatta^), which, like the Nahr Na'man farther 
north (the ancient Delus), empties into the Day of 
Acre. The greater part of thisregion is marshy and 
unhealthful, and only the more elevated edges are 
cultivated. The smaller, northern portion of the 
plain north of Acre is very narrow, but fertile and 
well cultivated. 

The west-Jordan mountain district extends almost 
in a straight line from south to north asthe connect- 
ing-link between the table-land of Al-Tih, in the Si- 


naitic Peninsula, and the Lebanon. In consequence 
of the rift described above, which eaused the bed of 

the Jordan to sink, the cretaceous 
The West- layer that was originally horizontal 


Jordan has taken the form of a flat arch, 
Mountain which declines much more steeply on 
District. the east than on the west. In distinc- 


tion from a mountain ridge and a 
level plateau, the west-Jordan mountain district 


may be described as a table-land of highly irregular 


and diversified conformation. Its most important 
characteristic is in the fact that the axis of the 
mountain range lies much nearer to the Jordan than 
to the sea, so that about two-thirds of the west- 
Jordan country lies west of the watershed. This is 
highly important for the hydrographic conditions of 
the region, since it permits the development of 
longer and richer valley systems westward toward 
the sea, some of which widen into small though 
fertile plains. The descent toward the east, on the 
contrary, is much toosteep to permit such conforma- 
tions. The difference in the elevation is, moreover, 
much greater, in view of the low level of the Jor- 
dan valley. Thus, between Hebron and Jerusalem 
the elevation of the ridge is from 800 to 1,000 meters, 
while the level of the Dead Sea is 393 meters below 
that of the Mediterranean, so that the entire differ- 
ence is between 1,200 and 1,400 meters, although 
the ridge is only about 25 kilometers distant from 
the Dead Sea. This makes a fall of 48 or 50 meters 
per kilometer. 

Toward the north the conformation is somewhat 
more favorable as regards the difference in eleva- 
tion, but toward Nablus the watershed approaches 
to within 15 or 20 kilometers of the Jordan. Nat- 
urally, the water can not sink into the ground there, 
and no level valleys can be formed; the torrents 
carry the soil and smaller rocks down with them 
while rushing through the deep and nearly perpen- 
dicular cafions which they have cut out. The force of 
these streams should not be underestimated, although 
these cations were cut in remote prehistoric times, 
when more rain fell in Palestine than at present. 
The mountain ridge is the center of the country 
from a physical as well as a cultural point of view, 
for there all the important cities were situated: He- 
bron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Beth-cl, Shechem, and 
Samaria; and along this ridge ran the principal, or 
rather the only, commercial highway of the Isracl- 
itic kingdom. This circumstance, which seems 
strange at first sight, is easily explicable from the 
conformation, for there is no valley running from 
the north to the south, and numerous wadis, some 
of which are deep, run east and west from the ridge. 
This renders it difficult, if not impossible, to have 
roads north and south on the mountainsides, for 
they would be forced to cither cross or go around 
the valleys; furthermore, access to the wadis wast 
very difficult in the cast and west, especially in the 
southern part of the country. 

The west-Jordan mountain district is divided into 
two unequal parts by the plain of Esdraelon—the 
mountain district of Galilee to the north, and that of 
Judea and Samaria to the south. A peculiarity in 
the conformation corresponds to this geographical 
division, Galilee, the northern country, being more 
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diversified than the bare and monotonous southern 


part. The Judean mountains rise in the south from 
a bare plateau, which extends on the 

The west side of the ‘Arabah southward 
Negeb. from the Dead Sca for about 100 kilo- 


meters. The Canaanitic portion of 
this area is called in the Old Testament the Negeb, 
or “ Barren Country,” a territory of indefinite bound- 
aries. On the east the declivities toward the Dead 
Sea southward are comprised in the “ wilderness of 
Judah” (see below), so that the “Salt City " (the 
modern Khirbat al-Milh), only 25 kilometers east of 
Jeer-sheba, is occasionally included in the desert of 
Judah. In the north the Negeb extends as far as 
the mountain district proper, about half-way be- 
tween Beer-sheba and Hebron, where the mountains 
at Al-Dahariyyah and Khirbat 'Attir (Jattir) reach 
an elevation of 600 or 650 meters, this entire region 
being much more inviting in charaeter on account 
of the vegetation resulting from the greater abun- 
dance of water. 

The Negeb is rightly called “barren land." To- 
day it is a steppe on which some small cattle are 
raised. Only Bedouins, the Azaziwah Arabs, pitch 
their tents here. In ancient times it was more pop- 
ulous, and a number of its cities are mentioned in 
the Old Testament (Josh. xv. 21-22, Xix. 2-8; comp. 
I Chron. iv. 20-88). The best known is Beer- 
sheba, the famous old sanctuary (Gen. xxi. 83, xxvi. 
33, xlvi. 1), which was still a place of pilgrimage in 
the time of Amos, visitors coming even from the 
Northern Kingdom (Amos v. 5, viii. 14). This city 
is regarded as the southernmost frontier city of the 
Israelites, since no Israelites were living in places 
farther south in the Negob. The city derives its 
name from its wells, which were of great importance 
in antiquity and were an object of contention be- 
tween Israel and the Philistines (Gen. xxi. 30, xxvi. 
34). Beer-sheba was still an important place at the 
time of Jerome and Eusebius, and had a Roman 
garrison, The old name has been preserved in its 
modern appellation, Khirbat Bir al-Saba‘. The city 
of Ziklag, on the other hand, mentioned in the story 
of David (I Sam. xxvii. 6), has not yet been defi- 
nitely identified. There are many evidences, such as 
terraced slopes, and dams for water-works in the 
valleys, that this region was formerly cultivated, at 
least in part. 

The characteristic features of the west-Jordan 
mountain district (see above) are most prominent 
in Judea. This region is a plateau with a compact 

mass of mountains whose ridge runs 
The Judean in an approximately straight line 


Plateau. northward from Hebron to Baitin, 
with larger or smaller plateaux to the 
west. There are no definite natural boundaries sep- 


arating the northern part of this district from the 
mountains of Samaria, although the traditional 
boundary, set for political reasons, finds its justifi- 
cation in the geographical conformation. Within 
the Judean hill-country the group of mountains 
about Hebron in the south and those of Baitin in 
the north are marked by an elevation which some- 
times reaches 1,000 meters, while the less lofty 
mountain district of Jerusalem does not exceed 800 
meters. In the group of mountains surrounding 


Hebron the ridge rises in the Sirat al-Dalla', some- 
what north of the city, to an elevation of 1,027 
meters, being the highest point in southern and mid- 
dle Palestine. "The mean elevation of the plateau is 
900 meters. There are two fertile plateaux of con- 
siderable,size on the west close to the watershed: in 
the south the plateau of Hebron, with the famous 
old city of HEBRON, the modern Al-Khalil; and 
farther north the plateau of Halhul and Bet Sur 
(the Halhul and Beth-zur of Josh. xv. 58; see II 
Chron. xi 7; I Macc. iv. 29, 61, e£ al.; Beth-zur 
was an important fortress during the wars of the 
Maccabees). The latter plateau is drained by the 
Wadi ‘Arrub, whose source fed the aqueduct lead- 
ing to the so-called * Pools of Solomon" and to 
Jerusalem. 

The middle district of the hill-country of Jerusa- 
lem is much lower, its highest point being the Nabi 
Samwil, northwest of Jerusalem, 895 meters high 
(perhaps the ancient Mizpah in Benjamin and Sam- 

uel's seat of judgment; Josh. xviii. 
Jerusalem. 25; I Sam. vii. 5 et seq. ; see RAMAH). 

At Jerusalem the watershed sinks to 
817 meters, but to the north risesagain to 881 meters 
at Baitin, where the fertility of the country is due 
toa number of smaller plateaux west of the water- 
shed, as at BETHLEHEM and Bait Jala (a large, flour- 
ishing Christian village, half an hour northwest of 
Bethlehem, where the country still justifies its name 
[Bait Lahm = “house of bread ”]). Southwest of Je- 
rusalem lies the plateau of Al-Bika', probably the 
plain of Rephaim, fertile in grain (Isa. xvii. 5). 

Farther north from Jerusalem, somewhat more 
distant from the watershed, is the plain of Yalo (the 
Ajalon of Josh. x. 12; I Sam. xiv. 81, ete.) The 
water from this plain collects on the north in the 
Wadi Bet Haninah, and on the south in the Wadial- 
Ward, both of which join the Wadi al-Sarar, the 
principal valley of Judea. The railway between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem runs through this valley. The 
cities of BETHLEHEM and JERUSALEM lie somewhat 
east of the watershed, while farther north, on the 
ridge of the mountain, are the following well-known 
places : “Gibeah of Saul” (I Sam. xi. 4), on the 
hill Tall al-Fal; Ramah in Benjamin (I Kings xv. 
17; see Raman), the modern Al-Ram; Beeroth (II 
Sam. iv. 2), probably the modern Al.Birah; and 
finally BETH-EL, the pre-Israelitic sanctuary (Gen. 
xxviii. 11, 19) and the modern Baitin. East of Ra- 
mah lay a second Gibeah, in Benjamin (or Geba; I 
Sam. xiii. 16, xiv. 16, etc.), the present Jaba‘, and 
opposite it on the north side of the deep valley Wadi 
al-Suwainit was Michmash (I Sam. xiii. 28; Isa. x. 
28 et seg.), now the deserted Makhmas, while west of 
Ramah was situated the great Gibeon (the modern 
AlJib, with eight springs), with its famous altar 
(Josh. x. 9 et seq. ; I Kings iii. 4 e£ seq.). 

The third northern group. the mountain district 
of Beth-cl, is less regular than the two preceding. 
Since the watershed is somewhat to the east, the 
road northward runs to the west of it in the parallel 
Wadi al-Jib. In the Tell ‘Aşur the mountain ridge 
again reaches an elevation of 1,011 meters. Near 
the watershed lies the famous old sanctuary of 
Shiloh (I Sam. i. 8 e£ seg.), the modern Sailun. 

The western declivity of the Judean mountain 
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Palestine 


district, at least that of the two southern groups, is 
differentiated from that of the more northern region 
by the fact that in the north the mountains slope 
abruptly toward the plain, while in the south there 
is whill-country between the mountains and the plain 
of the Philistines which, asalready noted, approaches 
the coast and is designated by the Hebrew name 
“Shefelah.” About half-way down the slope, and 
between 20 and 25 kilometers west of the ridge, the 
mountains are cut off from the plain by a series of 
secondary valleys, which meet the principal valleys 
running east and west at right angles and form to- 
gether, as members of the same system, a line from 
north to south, parallel to the great rift of the 
Jordan. ; 

The eastern slope of the Judean mountain district 

also shows these lines running north and south. It 
has three terraces in the south, while 

The Desert thenorthern system has but two, these 
of Judah. also being generally parallel to the 

| watershed and corresponding to the 
conformation of thecountry. In the Old Testament 
this eastern slope is called the “ wilderness” of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 61), which has never been of importance 
in history. It is for the greater parta barren desert, 
only a few small plains being covered with sparse 
grass in the spring, while elsewhere the calcareous 
rock with its strata of flint lies bare. Cafions pierce 
the declivity, and the passage downward is diflicult. 

The mountains of Samaria form, as noted above, 
a continuation of those of Judea, but since its phys- 
ical conformation is different, a geographical separa- 
tion is justifled. Instead of a narrow plateau slo- 
ping toward the west and east with sharply defined 
boundary-lines, one finds, on going farther north- 
ward, a conformation of increasing variety, Central 
Palestine (Samaria) is, therefore, the natural transi- 
tion between Judea and the mountaius of northern 
Palestine. The change becomesapparent in southern 
Samaria, which may be said to extend northward as 
far as the Wadi al-Sha‘ir, the principal valley of 
Samaria, counecting the mountains with the coast 
(see above). There the watershed no longer runs 
in a straight line north and south, but changes its 
direction frequently. North of Tell ‘Asur it turns 
at first to the northeast, approaches within 15 or 20 
kilometers of the Jordan, and then runs north until 
near Nablus, turning toward the west at Gerizim, 
the present Jabal al-Tur (870 meters). Then it trav- 
erses as a very low ridge the plain between Gerizim 
and Ebal, east of the present Nablus, ascends the 
Ebal (Jabal Aslamiyyah, 938 meters), and runs thence 
farther north. While Ebal is entirely bare, a num- 
ber of large springs are found at the northern foot 
of Gerizim, which make the vicinity of Nablus one 
of the most fertile regions of all Palestine. 

The northern foot of Gerizim also is covered with 
vegetation, so that Ebal was the mountain of curs- 
ing, while Gerizim was the mountain of blessing 
(Deut. xi. 29, xxvii. 19 e£ seg.). Shechem lay on 
the watershed (“shekem ? = “shoulder ”), east of the 
present Nablus, which corresponds to the ancient 
(Flavia) Neapolis, a name given to the city when it 
was rebuilt after the war of Vespasian, this being 
one of the rare cases in which a Roman local name 
has replaced the ancient Semitic one. On the east- 
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ern slope of Gerizim, and before the great gate to 
the west betweenit and Ebal, spreads the large plain 
of Al-Makhnah, with an area of about 20 square 
kilometers; and on the northeast, and connected 
with it, is the plain of Salim, a fertile grain-country, 
surrounded by finely formed mountains covered 
with olive-trees. 

Mount Ebal marks the southern boundary of the 
mountains of northern Samaria, whence the ridge 
extends first north and then northeast to the Jabal 
Faku‘ah, the Old Testament mountains of Gilboa 
(I Sam. xxxi. 1; IL Sam. i. 21). This elevation, cx- 
tending in the shape of a crescent from southeast to 
northwest, forms in a certain sense the terminal 
point of the range. It slopes steeply toward the 
Jordan, and to the brook of Jalud (see below) and the 
plain of Jezreel. On the northern side, however, 
there are numerous small plains set in the mountain- 
side, such as those of Al-Fandakumiyyah, ‘Arabah 
with Tell Dotan (the Dothan of Gen. xxxvii. 14- 
17), and Marj al-Gharak, which forms in winter a 
large marshy region with no drainage, although it 
dries up in the summer, leaving a field for cultiva- 
ting grain. The eastern slope of the mountains of 
Samaria is more varied than in the south; instead of 
the terraces parallel with the ridge, four mountain 
ranges about 20 kilometers Jong run from northwest 
to southeast, almost to the Jordan. The beautiful 
wide valleys between them are very fertile, the most 
important one being the Wadi Far‘ah, south of the 
Karn Sartabah. The most southern of these ranges 
ends in the Karn Sartabah, 879 meters above thie sea, 
and about 679 meters above the Jordan valley, of 
which it forms the great landmark. 

On the northwest there is another outlying range 
of hills, reaching an clevation of 518 meters in 
the Shaikh Iskandar, which, together 
with its continuation, the Bilad al- 
Ruhah, connects the mountain coun- 
try with Mount Carmel. Otherwise 
Carmel occupies a position apart, being separated 
from the rest of the mountains by two deep valleys, 
the Wadi al-Milh and the Wadi al-Matabin. It 
consists of a wooded range with its axis run- 
ning from southeast to northwest; it is widest at 
the southeast end and narrows to a point at the 
northwest. It reaches its highest elevation in the 
southeastern part, near the wide base of the moun- 
tain at Asfiyyah (552 meters), Thence the ridge de- 
clines slowly and evenly to the convent of Carmel 
on the northwestern point (169 moters), sloping 
abruptly to the sea at an angle of 89 degrees. The 
slope toward the plaiu of Esdraelon also is a steep 
one, while it is merged into wooded hills on the 
southwest. Owing toits abundant supply of water, 
and especially to the heavy dew, it is covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, remaining green even through 
the summer, hence its name Carmel (= “ garden,” 
“srove”; comp. Amosi. 2; Jer. iv. 26; Isa. XXXV. 
9). Itiscovered with holm-oaks and pine-trecs, al- 
though here, as elsewhere in Palestine, the trees are 
for the most part small In spite of its fertility 
Mount Carmel is now deserted, having only two 
villages, Asfipyah and Daliyyah, although but a 
century ago there were numerous others here, 
There are many caves in the gray calcareous rock, 
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especially on the side toward the coast, so that in 
olden times Mount Carmel was considered a safe 
place of refuge for the persecuted (Amos ix. 8). 
Much game is found there, as gazels and partridges, 
deer and tiger-cats. 

The mountain country of Samaria is separated 
from Galilee by a deep plain extending from the 
sca to the valley of the Jordan. "l'hecentral portion 

was theancient plain of Esdraelon, its 


The modern name being Marj ibn ‘Amir. 
Plain of On the west it is connected with the 
Esdraelon. plain of Acre. Spurs of the moun- 


tains of Galilee extend toward the 
southeast foot of Carmel, separating the two plains, 
and leaving only a narrow passage for the Kishon. 
Toward the cast the plain continues in the valley.of 
the Nahr Jalud, where the range of Gilboa is again 
connected with the mountains of Galilee by a low 
ridge, with an altitude of 123 meters, running north- 
ward and forming thecastern boundary of the plain. 
On it lies the ancient royal city of Jezreel (I Kings 
xviii. 45 et passim), the modern Zar'in. There the 
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Nahr Jalud, which has its source half an hour east 
of Zar‘in, begins to descend in a rapidly widening 
bed, reaching the valley of the Jordan at Baisan. 
This sloping bed of the brook of Jezreel is referred 
to in the Old Testament under the name of the 
“valley of Jezreel” (Josh. xvii. 16; Hos. i. 5), while 


the plain now bearing that name and extending 
west of Zar‘in to the coastal plain corresponds to 
the ancient “valley of Megiddo” (II Chron. xxxv. 
22), or, simply, the * great plain? (I Macc. xii. 49). 

This latter plain is in forma rectangular triangle; 
the shortest side on the east running almost directly 
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from south to north, and extending along the ridge 
of Zarin (see above) from Janin to Mount Nabi 
Dahi, or little Mount Hermon, and to Mount Tabor, 
the northeast corner. Its northern edge runs al- 
most directly west along the southern edge of the 
mountain of Nazareth to the bed of the Kishon (see 
above) and Mount Carmel The hypotenuse ex- 
tends thence southeast along the slope of Carmel, the 
Bilad al-Ruhah, and the other Samaritan mountains. 
It rises eastward gradually and evenly from the bed 
of the stream at an elevation of about 25 meters, and 
at Zar‘in reaches a height of 123 meters. The plain 
itself is drained by the Nahr al-Mukatta‘, the ancient 
Kishon (Judges v. 19 e£ seg.), which, with its network 
of tributaries, gathers up all the water from the 
mountain slopes. The river is continuously full 
only to the point where it breaks through the 
mouniains; in the plain it dries up in the summer, 
while in winter the drainage there is not sufficient, 
and numerous large morasses are formed. Thereare, 
consequently, no settlements in the plain itself, all 
villages being built, now as in antiquity, in the 
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higher districts. In the southeast corner of the 
plain, near a large spring and amid gardens and 
palms, hes the city of Janin, the Ginga mentioned 
by Josephus, and perhaps the En-gannim (Josh. 
xix. 21, xxi. 29) and Beth ha-Gan (II Kings ix. 27) 
of the Old Testament. Zar'in on the eastern edge 
has already been mentioned. 


Farther north are Sulam—the ancient Shunem 


(Josh. xix. 18; I Kingsi. 3; e£ a/.)—0n the southern 
foot of the Nabi Dahi, the wretched village of Nain 
on the northern foot of the same mountain (Luke vii. 

1l et seg.), and toward the east the small Endur (the 
ancient En-dor; Josh. xvii. 11; I Sam. xxviii. 7). 
Along the northern edge are Daburiy yah (the Dabe- 
rath of Josh. xix. 12), Iksal (the Chesulloth of Josh. 
xix. 18), and Jabatah (the ancient Gabbatha) On 
the southern side theancient Jokneam (Josh. xii. 22) 
rises near the western corner of the Tell Kaimun. 
Then follow the two. principal towns.of the plain, 
Megiddo and Taanach, both of them ancient for- 
tresses. Megiddo, called “Maketi” by the Egyp- 
tians and * Legio"? by the Romans, corresponds to 
the modern Al-Lajjun. The great highway from 
Egypt entered the plain there, protected by the for- 
tresses, In pre-Roman times the city lay on the 
neighboring hill of Tell al-Mutasallim (recently ex- 
cavated by the German Palüstina-Verein; comp. 
Josh. xii, 21; II Kings xxiii. 29 e£ seg.). "Taanach 
(Judges v. 19; I Kings iv. 19; et at), the modern 
Tell Ta'anuk, three or four Roman miles east of 
Legio, protected the eastern portion of the road. 
The entire plain, with its dark-brown soil, broken 
in many places by black basalt, is very fertile and 
well eultivated, and looks likea sea of grain in sum- 
mer. In antiquity it was the great battle-field of 
Palestine (comp. Judges v. 19 e£ seq., vii. 1 e£ seq. ; 
I Sam. xxxi. 1 et seg.; I Kings xx. 26 e£ seq. ; II 
Kings xxiii 29); the French, under Kleber, also 
fought a bloody battle there with the Turks in 
1799. | 

The mountains of Galilee, as already stated, are 
but loosely connected with Samaria by the low ridge 
of Zar‘in. This conformation of the 
country has left its mark in history, 
for it is no accident that Galilee has 
always preserved an attitude of comparative inde- 
pendence toward the more southern districts. Since 
the time of Josephus, Upper Galilee in the north has 
been separated from Lower Galilee in the south, the 
two being entirely different in character. 

- The most peculiar characteristic of southern Gali- 
lee is the system of four parallel ridges which form 
the mountain country and run from west to east at 
right angles to the more southerly mountains and 
the line of the watershed. "These ridges are sepa- 
rated from one another by wide valleys and small 
plains. The most southerly ridge is the Nabi Dahi, 
also called Little Hermon, in which the range reaches 
an elevation of 515 meters. The hilly plateau 
slopes abruptly toward the Jordan, rising sharply 
in the west from the plain of Esdraclon, and is 
bounded on the south by the valley of the Nahr 
Jalud, and on the north by the Wadi al-Birah. The 
second ridge is the hill-country of Nazareth; it be- 
gins with the low hills at the gap of the Kishon, 
rises in the Jabal al-Sikh, north of Nazareth, to an 
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elevation of 560 meters—the highest point being 
Tabor, a finely rounded cone rising in almost com- . 


plete isolation from the plain of Esdraelon to an 
elevation of 562 meters—slopes to 358 meters in 
the outer mountains on the Jordan, and then falls 
abruptly to the valley. The small plain of the 
Wadi al-Rummanah, which flows toward the west, 
and, farther east, the larger and lower Sahal al- 
Ahma divide this group from the third group, the 
hill-country of Tur'an. This reaches its highest 
elevation in the mountain of the same name; on the 
east the Karn Hattin (316 meters) and Al-Manarah 
(294 meters), above the Lake of Tiberias, belong to 
it, the slope of both being toward that lake. In 
the east all these ranges bend in a crescent toward 
the south, thus producing a remarkable parallelism 
to the ranges of northern Samaria which run from 
the ridge: toward the Jordan (see above). 

The fourth or northernmost group is the plateau 
of Ai-Shaghur, which is separated on the south from 
the hill-country of Tur‘an by the plain of Sahal al- 
Battuf (the ancient plain of Asochis in Josephus) 
and the deep Wadi al-Hammam, which extends to 
the Lake of Tiberias. The range begins in the west 
at the large village of Shafa ‘Amr. Its highest tops 
are the Jabal al-Daidabah (548 meters) and the Ras 
Kruman (554 meters) The plateau north of this 
range is the plain of ‘Arabah, which is bordered on 
the north: by a rather low ridge. The northern 
boundary of this plateau of Al-Shaghur, and of 
southern Galilee as well, is the plain of Ramah, about 
370 meters above sea-level, and which drains toward 
the sea and the Lakeof Tiberias. It is evident from 
the preceding description that the watershed of 
Lower Galilee does not run in a straight line, but 
winds east and west. 

Upper Galilee is a plateau in the form of an irreg- 
ular square, bordered on all four sides by chains of 
hills and intersected by two mountain ranges. Itis 
highest aud widest in the south and slopes gradu- 
ally but perceptibly toward the north to the Nahr 
al-Kasimiyyah. The most southerly range begins 
near Acre and rises ina steep grade to a considerable 
height in the Nabi Haidar (1,049 meters) and the 
Jabalat al-‘Arus (1,078 meters). There lies Safed, 
the highest city in Palestine (838 meters), mentioned 
as early as the Talmud and inhabited chiefly by 
Jews, who look upon it as a holy city, since, accord- 
ing to tradition, it is there that the Messiah will ap- 
pear. 'The western edge begins somewhat west of 
Nabi Haidar (see above), and runs north ward almost 
parallel to the coast. The declivity toward the 
slope is somewhat steep, although several valleys 
break through it and connect the plateau with the 
coast. The eastern edge begins at the mountains 
at Bafed and runs in part in parallel ridges with 
small plains interspersed to the Jabal Hunin (900 
meters) where the northern edge, sloping toward 
the Nahr al-Kasimiyyah, turns west. Among the 
mountain ranges in the interior of the plateau the 
one which runs northwest from the Jabal al-‘Arus 
is especially noteworthy, for to it belongs the high- 
est mountain of Palestine, the Jabal Jarmak (1,199 
meters) west of Safed. "The watershed in Upper 
Galilee runs for a considerable distance along the 
mountains of the eastern border, so that the ridge of 
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the mountain slopes without intersecting ranges 
toward the plain of the Jordan. 

The origin and extent of the great dip have been 
discussed above. The Hebrews called the valley 
from the Lake of Tiberias to the Red Sea the ' Ara- 

bah Steppe. The Arabs term the val- 
The Jordan ley from the Lake of Tiberias to the 
Valley and Dead Sea, and the district on the 
Sources. southern end of the latter, Al-Ghur, 
and its continuation toward the south 
is still designated as Al-‘Arabah. The Jordan itself 
(Ha-Yarden) is commonly said to have derived its 
name (= “the descender”) from its rapid course, 
although this etymology is very doubtful. It is 
also called Al-Urdunn by the Arabs, although its 
more usual name is Shari‘at al-Kabirah (= “the 
great watering-place”), or simply Al-Shari‘ah (= 
“the watering-place ”). 

The Jordan has three sources, all of them at the 
foot of Mount Hermon. The most distant one lies 
outside of Palestine near Hasbaiyah, on the western 
foot of Mount Hermon, 520 meters above the sea. 
The Nahr Hasbani, as the stream is there called, 
flows rapidly southward along the eastern edge of 
the plain of Marj ‘Ayun (perhaps the Ijon of I Kings 
xv. 20). The second source is the Nahr al-Lad- 
dan, called by Josephus the Lesser Jordan, which is 
fed by two sources from the Tell al-Kadi, the an- 
cient Dan (see above), 154 meters above the sea. 
This source is the largest, having three times as 
much water as the Hasbani and twice as much as 
the Nahr Baniyas. This latter source emerges as a 
large brook from a grotto (829 meters), formerly 
sacred to Pan, at the foot of the mountain of the 
Castle of Baniyas, the ancient Paneas, which was 
subsequently called Cæsarea Philippi. About 8 
kilometers south of the Tell al-Kadi, 48 meters 
above the sea, these three streams unite, forming a 
river about 14 meters in width. 

As far as the Lake of Hulah the valley of the Jor- 
dan is a beautiful plain, 10 kilometers wide, called 
Ard al-Hulah; it is watered by numerous brooks, 
with many marshy places, covered with reed and 
papyrus plants, in the central district, although 

otherwise it is very fertile. The 
The Lake marshy country ends in the south in 
of Hulah. the Bahr al-ITulah, a triangular basin 
with its surface about 2 meters above 
the sea and with an extreme width of 5.2 kilo- 
meters and an extreme length of 5.8 kilometers, its 
depth varying from 3 to 5 meters. Josephus calls 
the entire district Ulatha (022a0$) and the lake, 
Samachonitis. The “waters of Meron,” which are 
frequently placed there (Josh. xi. 5, 7), are, how- 
ever, the springs and brooks near Merom in Upper 
Galilee (Meron in the Jabal Safad). The great cara- 
van highway which traverses the coast (see above) 
crosses the Jordan about 2 kilometers south of the 
lake on the old Jisr Banat Ya‘kub (“bridge of Ja- 
cob's daughters”), where a ford has always existed. 
From Hulah to the Lake of Tiberias (208 meters be- 
low sea-level) the Jordan falls 210 meters in a dis- 
tance of 16 kilometers, or about 13 meters per kilo- 
meter, wearing its bed deep into a great stream of 
lava and forming rapids in many places. 
The Lake of Tiberias, called Chinnereth in the 


Old Testament, amd GENNESARET, or the Sea of 
Galilee, in the New, has the form of an irregular 
oval, with an extreme width of 10 kilometers in the 
northern half, an extreme length of 21 kilometers 
from north to south, and an area of 170 square kilo- 


meters. It is 208 meters below the 
Lake of Meditcrranean, and its depth varies 
Tiberias. from 50 to 70 meters, according to the 


season. Its brachiate form is due to 
the fact that the steep southern coast recedes slowly 
toward the south in consequence of the erosive 
activity of the waters of the Jordan, while the silt 
of the river is deposited in the north. It does not 
derive its name Chinnereth from its shape, which 
resembles the form of a * kinnor? (= “harp ”), but 
from the city or district of that name (Josh. xix. 85; 
I Kings xv. 20). Similarly, Gennesar was the name 
of a small district on the western side, probably 
the same plain that was once called Chinnereth, 
although it now bears the name of Bahr Tabariy- 
yah, after the city of Tiberias. On the eastern side 
the mountains approach very closely to the lake, 
but in the north, where the Jordan empties into it, 
there is a small plain called Al-Abtihah, or Al-Bati- 
hab, about 7 kilometers from east to west and be- 
tween 2and 5 kilometers in width, well watered and 
fertile, where stood the city of Bethsaida Julias. 
The bank on the west is wider, and in ancient times 
it contained a number of towns. In the north lay 
Capernaum, with a Roman toll-gate and garrison. 
This city, frequently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment as a center of the activity of Jesus, and called 
Kephar Nome by Josephus, is the modern Tell Hum, 
4 or 5 kilometers west of the mouth of the Jordan. 
The plain of Gennezar (the modern Al-Ghuwair) ex- 
tends from Khan Minyah southward to the deep Wadi 
al-Hamam, 5 kilometers in length by 1.5 kilometers 
in width, and once famous for its fertility, being 
praised by Josephusand inthe Talmud. Gennezar, 
Magdala, and Tarichem are the best-known places 
there. Farther south, where the mountains again ap- 
proach the lake more closely, lies Tiberias (Tabariy- 
yah, called Rakkat in the Talmud), being separated 


from the plain to the north by a rocky headland; au: 


hour farther south are the hot springs of Hamath. 
The Castle of Sennabris (the modern Sinn al-Nabra) 
defends the road against the southern end of the lake. 
From the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea the 
Jordan has a length of about 110 kilometers in a 
straight line, with a fall of 186 meters—from 208 to 
394 meters below sea-level. This results in a num- 
ber of very sharp turns in the soft marly and Joamy 
soil; and as the river carries away a Jarge amount 
of this soil it has a muddy-yellow color. The val- 
ley varies in width; at the head of Lake Tiberias it 
is only about 4 kilometers wide; on the east side of 
the river it widens gradually; and on the west side 
it broadens at intervals into plains, as those of 
Baisan, Phaselis, and Jericho, with a width of 24 
kilometers, while in other places it 

Lower contracts to a narrow strip where the 
Course of mountains approach the river. The 
the Jordan. stream has made a bottom for itself 
without sharp turns in this soft soil, 

about 15 meters deep, although the width and depth 
vary. The channel itself is between 3 and, 4 meters 
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deep, with an average width of 80 meters, and with 
very sharp turns, the course varying greatly in con- 
sequence of the soft soil and the large fall, so that 
the bridge at Al-Damiyah, built in the thirteenth 
century (sec below), is now 38 meters from the 
water. The river-bottom of the Jordan is called Al- 
Zur by the Arabs, as contrasted with Al-Ghur, 
which, as already stated, designates the entire dip. 
The valley is covered with a thick growth of trees 
and shrubs, in which animals abound, including wild 
boars, while lions were found there in antiquity 
(Jer. xlix. 19). It is also called the “pride of Jor- 
dan” by the prophet (Zech. xi. 3) on account of the 
contrast between its refreshing verdure and its bar- 
ren surroundings. "This bottom is frequently inun- 
dated in the rainy season, but the river does not 
enter the plain above, even during very high water, 
so that the valley has always been barren and unpro- 
ductive. Settlements are possible, now as in antiq- 
uity, only along the edge of the valley, where other 
springs and brooks come from the mountains. 

The intercourse of the two banks of the river is 
facilitated by fords, of which there are five between 
the Lake of Hulah and the Lake of Tiberias, while 
between the latter and the Dead Sea there are fifty- 
four. The ford of Al-Damiyah, near the mouth of 
the Nahr al-Zarka, corresponds to the Ma'beh ha- 
Adamah of I Kings vii. 46, and that of Makhadat 
‘Abarah, north of the mouth of the Nahr Jalud, 
corresponds to the Bethbara of Judges vii. 24 
(which is to be emended accordingly) and John i. 
28. These fords, however, can not be used in the 
winter, when the river is full. There are two 
bridges, in addition to the one already mentioned, 
dating from the Middle Ages: the “bridge of Ja- 
cob’s daughters” and the Jisr al-Mujami‘, about 10 
kilometers south of the Lake of Tiberias. A small 
bridge has recently been built at Jericho by the 
Turkish government. 

Most of the numerous wadis which enter the Jor- 
dan valley from the western and the eastern moun- 

i tain district are only winter brooks, 
Tributaries and even the perennial streams carry 


of the little water down to the Jordan, for 
Jordan. much of it evaporates in the valley or 


The following two 
may be mentioned on the left or eastern side: the 
Shari‘at al-Manadirah and the Nahr al-Zarka. The 
Shari'at al-Manadirah enters the Jordan a short dis- 
tance south from the point where the Jordan leaves 
the Lake of Tiberias. This river, the Hieromyces 
of the Greeks and the Yarmuk of the Talmud, rises in 
the Hauran, and is the largest tributary of the Jor- 
dan, containing nearly as much water as the latter. 
The Nahr xs A Blue River”), the ancient Jab- 
bok (Gen, xxxii, 22; Num. xxi. 24; Josh. xii. 2), 
enters the Jordan farther south, about half-way be- 
tween the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea. Be- 
fore crossing the plain to enter the Jordan it flows 
for quite a distance parallel to that river and along 
the foot of the mountains. 

The plain of the right or western side broadens 
out triangularly where the larger brooks come down 
from the mountains. Thus the famous oasis of Bai- 
san, the Scythopolis of the Greeks and the Beth-shean 
of the Old Testament (Judges i. 27; I Sam. xxxi. 


sinks into the soil. 
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7 et seq.), is formed at the mouth of the Nahr Jalud 
(see above); this isa well-watered and fertile plain 
in the form of a rectangular triangle, whose sides 
run from east to west and from north to south and 
are about 20 kilometers long. Much smaller are the 
two plains north and south of the mouth of the Karn 
Sartabah (see above). On the north the Wadi Fa- 
ri'ah comes down from the region of Nablus, and on 
the southwest the Wadi al-Ifjim. The former runs 
for a long stretch parallel to the Jordan before it is 
able to break through the high banks of the river. 
The oasis of the ancient Phasszlis, now the ruins of 
Khirbat Fasa'il, belongsto the district of the mouth 
of the Karn Sartabah. From this point the plain of 
the Jordan continues wide on the west side, for the 
plain of Jericho, traversed by the lower course of 
the Wadi al-Kalt, joins it without intervening 
mountains. In the time of Herod the plain was 
well watered and settled, and famous for its balsam . 
and other products. The spring of ‘Ain al-Sultan, 
according to tradition the spring of Elisha men- 
tioned in II Kings ii. 19 e£ seg., is the mostimportant 
of the perennial springs to which the oasis has owed 
its existence since ancient times. In the Old Testa- 
ment this most southern part of the Jordan valley 
is called *Arbot Yeriho (plains of Jericho), or, on 
the other side east of the Jordan, ‘Arbot Mo’ab 
(plains of Moab). In like manner Abel-shittim (aca- 
cia meadow) must have been east of the Jordan. 
For further details see JERICHO. 

The reservoir for the waters of the Jordan, ilie 
Drab Sea, occupies the lowest portion of the val- 
ley, its surface being 999.8 meters 
below sea-level. It has an extreme 
depth of 399 meters, so that the ex- 
treme depth of the rift is 799.8 meters below the 
level of the Mediterranean. The northern part is 
deeper than the southern, which is only from 1 to 6 
meters deep and is separated from the northern by 


Dead Sea. 


‘the peninsula Al-Lisan, running out from the east. 


The water-level varies from 4 to 6 meters, accord- 
ing to the season. The area of the southern part 
is considerably enlarged in the rainy season, when 
the entire Sabkhah is flooded. "The extreme length 
of the Dead Sea, from north to south, is 76 kilo- 
meters, and its greatest width, south of the Wadi 
Mujib, is 15.7 kilometers, while the peninsula of Al- 
Lisan reduces its width at that point to 4.5 meters 
(comp. the Lashon in the south of the sea, mentioned 
by Josh. xv. 2 e£ seg.). On the north and south the 
country behind the banks is entirely level, but on 
the east and west the steep mountains approach 
the sea so closely that in some places there is not 
even space for a foot-path. The eastern edge runs 
ina straight line from north to south; here the 
mountains rise between 800 and 1,100 meters 
above the Mediterranean, or from 1,200 to 1,400 
meters above the Dead Sea, toward which they 
slope steeply. The western edge is more diversified 
and is considerably lower, being only between 500 


and 570 meters above the Dead Sea, from which it 


recedes somewhat in most places. "The fresh-water 
springs ‘Ain Fashkhah and, farther south, ‘Ain 
Jidi (the ancient ENGEDI) produce small oases in 
the plain along the bank. The mountain fortress of 
Masada, opposite the peninsula of Al-Lisan, built by 
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Jonathan Maccabeus and refortified by Herod, is 
famous in later Jewish history. An interesting ob- 
ject at the extreme southwest point of the seais the 
isolated salt mountain of Jabal Usdum, 11 meters 
long and about 45 meters high, which consists al- 
most entirely of pure salt, and where, according to 
Josephus, was shown Lot's wife turned to a pillar 
Of salt (comp. Gen. xix. 29; Wisdom x. 7). Fresh 
water is carried to the Dead Sea only by a few 
rivers from the east, the most important, next to the 
Jordan, being the Wadial-Mujib (the ancient Arnon). 
It is but natural that legends of all kinds should 
have become connected with so strange a natural 
phenomenon as the Dead Sea. The stories of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah may, for in- 
stance, have been based on prehistoric geological 
events, but the problem can not be discussed here. 
On the origin of the Dead Sea and the curious 
composition of its water compare the article DEAD 
SEA. 


The northern part of the cast-Jordan country has 
been surveyed by the German Palüstina-Verein, al- 
though most of the maps and reports are as yet un- 

published, while only a small section 
The East- of theaouthern part has been surveyed 


Jordan by the Palestine Exploration Fund, by 
Country. which maps have been issued. <A dce- 


scription of the country on the basis 
of the material now accessible is merely a repeti- 
tion of a few known facts. The Wadi al-Hasa (or 
al-Ahsa), the ancient Zared or Zered, forms the south- 
ern boundary, as explained above, since it is the 
natural dividing line between the ancient Moab and 
Edom (Num. xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 13; comp. verse 18). 
The region extending from the Wadi al-Hasa to the 
Wadi al-Sha'ib may be taken together as the most 
southerly portion, Which has a uniform character. 
In the Old Testament (Deut. iii. 10, IIebr.) this 
district is called Mishor (corresponding to the 
Moabitie plain), in contradistinction to the more 
northerly region; only the northern part of this 
plain was, temporarily, in the possession of the 
Israelites. The name correctly characterizes the na- 
ture of the country; it isa plateau, with an eleva- 
tion of about 1,000 meters in the southern and 800 
or 900 meters in the northern part; it slopes to the 
desert in the east with no sharp dividing line, al- 
though it falls steeply toward the west. Three 
large wadis start in the east as low rifts, but soon 
develop into deep chasms, with almost vertical sides 
where they reach the Dead Sea. These are: in 
the south, the Wadi al-Karak, receiving its name 
from the city of Al-Karak (the ancient Kir Moab), 
which it passes; in the north, the Wadi al-Mujib 
(the ancient Arnon), already mentioned, and the 
largest of the three; and finally the Wadi Zarka 
Ma‘in, containing the hot springs of Callirrhoe a 
few hours above its mouth. For details concerning 
the district and its cities see Moan. 
The small district extending north- 
The ward to the Nahr al-Zarka is called 
Mountain Jabal Jil'ad, a form which preserves 
of Gilead. the ancient name of GrinEAD. The 
highest point of this range running 
from west to east lies in the western part, and is the 
Jabal Usha', 1,096 meters high, with a magnificent 


view over a large part of Palestine. On the west 
the ridge slopes down to a somewhat extensive 
plateau, the Al-Bukai'ah, about 610 meters high, 
with mountains of considerable altitude on its south- 
ern border. The Nahr al-Zarka flows at the foot of 
the Jabal Jil'ad, along the northern and eastern 
sides and a part of the southern, since in its upper 
course it runs from west to east, turning with a 
Jarge bend, at the southeast end of the plateau, to 
the north, where it descends the moderately steep 
northern slope of the mountains of Gilead and runs 
thence west to the Jordan. -Fhe district between the 
Nahr al-Zarka on the north and the Wadi al-Mujib 
on the south is now called Al-Balka. 

The district of ‘Ajlun extends north of the Nahr 
al-Zarka to the Yarmuk, and the ridge of the range 
of Jabal ‘Ajlun runs from north to 
south, toward which it rises. Being 
situated in the eastern part of the dis- 
trict, it forms the watershed between the streams 
flowing west, directly to the Jordan, and the tribu- 
taries of the Yarmuk. This river also rises on the 
eastern side of the mountains, rather far to the south, 
and runs as the Wadi Warran and the Wadi Shalla- 
lah for & considerable distance to the north, forming 
a deep bed before it turns to the west. In a small 
valley near the banks of the river and somewhat 
above the place where it leaves the mountains to 
enter the plain of the Jordan are the hot springs of 
Al-Hammi, 176 meters below the Mediterranean. 
On the east the Jabal 'Ajlun is merged in a rolling 
hill-country about 12 or 15 kilometers wide, which 
is called Bilad al-Suwait in the north and Jabal 
Kafkafa in the south. The steppe Al-Hamad ad- 
joins it on the east. The Jabal ‘Ajlun is, on the 
whole, well wooded and has many springs, like the 
plateau, which extends west of the ridge to the 
steep and gencrally bare declivities on the Jordan. 

The final portion of the east-Jordan country, the 
district of the Yarmuk, extends farther east than 
any other part of the cultivable strip between the 
Jordan and the desert; reaching to the mountains 
of the Hauran. On the north Hermon is the 
boundary, as already stated, while farther east the 
district of Jaidur separates it from the 
plain of Damascus. This northern 
portion of the east-Jordan country has 
never had a general name, but the 
following four districts, from west to east, may 
be distinguished: Jaulan, Al-Nukrah, Lajah, and 
Jabal Hauran, which differ radically from one 
another. The Jaulan derives its name from the an- 
cient city of Golan (Josh. xx. 8), called Gaulanitis 
by Josephus, while in the Old Testament the dis- 
tricts of Geshuri and Maachah (Josh. xii. 1; H 
Sam. x. 6, 8, ete.) correspond to it. It forms: 
plateau between the Yarmuk and Hermon; it is 
highest in the north, and slopes toward the south, 
its mean elevation being about 700 meters. Its 
highest points are à number of extinct volcanoes, 
which run inachain parallel to the Wadi al-Rukkad 
and include Tell al-Shaikhah (1,994 meters) and 
Tell Abu al-Nada (1,157 meters). Broken pieces of 
lava from these volcanoes cover the northern and 
middle portions of the Jaulan, so that the “stony " 
Jaulan is distinguished from the “level” Jaulan in 
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the south. Despite itsname, the stony Jaulan offers 
good and abundant pasture in the spring, and it is 
cultivated and very fertile where it is free from 
stones. In the level Jaulan the masses of lava have 
become decomposed, producing an extremely rich 
and dark-brown lava soil, which is found also in 
the Nukrah. East of northern Jaulan, beyond the 
Wadi al-Rukkad and north of the Nukrah, extends 
the plateau of Al-Jaidur, whose southern slope to- 
ward the Nukrah is perhaps included in the Bashan 
of the Old Testament. 

Bashan proper is identical with Al-Nukrah, or the 
plain of the Hauran, so called in contradistinction 
to the mountains of the Hauran. It practically cor- 
responds to the ancient provinces of Batanéa and 
Auranitis, and the name Dashan (Greek Basanitis 

or Batanaia) designates a fertile plain 

Bashan, free from stones. Among the Bed- 
Lajah, and ouins the word “nukrah” designates 


the the hollow in the tent for the fireplace, 
Hauran. andit has been given to this region on 


ss account of its sunken situation among 
the hills. On the references in the Bible see BASHAN. 
The Nukrah, which is bounded on theeast by the La- 
jah and the mountains of the Hauran, and on the 
south by the steppe of Al-Hamad, is a wide plain, 
gradually rising from an elevation of 550 meters in 
the west to 880 meters in the east, a distance of about 
42 kilometers. Large perennial streams are found in 
the southern part, the Wadi al-Zaidi (the southern 
boundary toward the steppe) and the Wadi al-Da- 
hab, rising in the mountains of the Hauran and 
emptying into the Yarmuk. There are few springs 
in the plain, but a heavy dew falls in the summer, 
and it is covered, moreover, by the fertile red-brown 
loam resulting from the decomposition of the lava 
from the eraters of the Hauran, which gives a loose 
and easily arable soil that drinks in all moisture with 
avidity. The plain is famous, therefore, for its fertil- 
ity, and is the granary of Syria. The wheat grown 
there, which is nearly transparent, brings the highest 
price, while barley, durrah (white maize), and * kur- 
sannah ” (a food for camels) also are cultivated. 

The Lajah, which borders the Nukrah on the 
northeast, is the ancient Trachonitis, a rugged, al- 
most inaccessible plateau covered with lava from the 
crater of the Ghararat al-Kibliyyah (1,211 meters). 
south of the Lajah and east of the Nukrah rise the 
mountains of the ITauran (Jabal Hauran, called also 
Jabal Druz, or mountain of the Druses, since many 
Druses from the Lebanon sought refuge there in 
1361). It may be the Salmon of the Old Testament 
(Ps. Ixviii. 15 [A. V. 14] e£ seg.) and the Asalmanos 
ofthe Greeks. The Hauran forms a somewhat wide 
plateau, part of which has an elevation of 1,500 me- 
ters, but the various peaks rise considerably above 
it, the central and northern portions having the high- 
est—Tell al-Jainah (1,802 meters), Jabal al-Kulaib 
(1.724 meters), Tell Juwailil (1,749 meters), and 
others, all of which are extinct voleanoes. 

All the mountains of Palestine are composed of 
chalk formations. The oldest strata, in the so-called 
Nubian sandstone, appear only in the fractures 
along the eastern edge of the Dead Sea and of the 
‘Arabah. Under this are sandstone and dolomitic 
limestone of the Carboniferous age, beneath which 
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appears a breccial conglomerate stratified by lodes 
and veins of porphyrite and diorite. These are 
the oldest rocks of Palestine. Else- 
where the rocks which are exposed 
to view belong to the Cenomanian, 
Turonian, and Senonian divisions of the Upper 
Cretaceous. Frequent meution is made of the ex- 
tensive basalt beds, part of which may belong 
to the Tertiary period, especially those which are 
found in the higher chalk plateaux, while those in 
the deep valley-plains belong to the later diluvian 
epoch, since these valleys were not formed until 
after the Dead Sea acquired its present level. No 
lava is found in the west-Jordan district south of 
the plain of Esdraelon, which, however, contains 
basalt from the crater of the Tel al-‘Ajjul, in 
Al-Dahi. North of that point basalt occurs more 
frequently in the eastern half, so that northeast of 
Tabor and between Nazareth and Tiberias there are 
large stretches of reddish-brown, decomposed lava, 


while the Karn Hattin (see above) is a basalt peak. 
The Jabal Safad contains the principal crater, 


‘Geology. 


from which immense streams of lava flowed east- 


ward. Volcanic action is most apparent in the east- 
Jordan country. The northern Jaulan and the 
mountains of the Hauran contain many craters, 
which inundated large districts with their lava, such 
as that of the Lajah (seeabove). Basaltisalso scat- 
tered over several portions of the Moabitic plain, as 
at Dibanand the Jabal Shihan, while the hot springs 
already mentioned are also proofs of volcanic activ- 
ity. This was doubtless pre-psychozoic, even in so 
far as the formation belongs to the late diluvian 
epoch. Finally, the immense diluvial deposits must 
be mentioned. The entire coastal plain of Sharon 
and the Shefelah are covered with such deposits, 
which extend in the south beyond Beer-sheba, al- 
though they occuralso throughout the lower Jordan 
valley, and owe their origin to the great lake which 
once existed there (see above). To this must be 
added the aliuvial dunes on the coast, and the river 
deposits. i 

There are numberless caves found in the calcare- 
ous surface of the country, the best known being 
those at Bait Jibrin; many of these have been arti- 
ficially enlarged to serve as habitations, as was fre- 
quently the practise in remote antiquity. These 
caves have always been used as burial-places also. 

The arable land varies greatly in quality. The 
soil produced by the decomposition of lava is fertile, 
though, like the plain of Al-Nukrah, 
it requires much moisture. "The allu- 
vial land of the coastal plain, being 
reddish sand with reddish clay, is well adapted to 
the cultivation of many plants, such as lemons and 
oranges. In the mountain district west of the Jor- 
dan tne formation of humus by the decomposition 
of animal or vegetable matter is out of the question, 
and it is also inconsiderable in the east-Jordan coun- 
try. Ared clayey soil is formed, however, by the 
decomposition of the soft stone under the influence 
of air and moisture, and this remains wherever it 
finds a bed in the hollows of the rock which save it 
from being washed away by the rains of winter. 
It becomes one of the principal tasks of agriculture 
to retain it on the slopes by means of terraces and 
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walls. This soil, which constitutes the principal 
element, repays cultivation where it has suflicient 
water, although it is only moderately productive, 
for Palestine has never been a very fertile coun- 
try. In the mountains of Judah wheat generally 
produces a double or treble crop in the year; but 
there the land is very level and dries out quickly. 
Under favorable conditions wheat produces fourfold 
and barley fivefold in fertilized soil; indeed, in the 
rich, fertilized, and well-cultivated soil of the plain 
of Sharon (in the 
German colony of 
Sarona) wheat 
produces on the 
average an eight- 
fold and barley a 
fifteenfold crop. 
The reference to 
“a land flowing 
with milk and 
honey" does not 
allude to the fer- 
tility of the soil, 
but to a country 
with good pastur- 
age for cattle, the 
land, probably, 
not being culti- 
vated in antiquity 
at all (comp. Isa. 
vii. 15, 21-29). 
Unknown treas- 
ures may be hid- 
den below the sur- 
face, for in this 
respect the coun- 
try has not yet 
been  sufliciently 
explored. Traces 
of an old iron- ; 
mine, mo 
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al-Wardah, have Ashkelon 
recently been mens 
found in southern 
‘Ajlun. Phos- 
phates of a high 
percentage exist 
in the plateau of 
the  east-Jordan 
country, and are 
about to be ex- 
ploited. The 
mineral treasures 
of the Dead Sea 
are also under con- 
sideration ; forthis 
body of water oc- 
casionally throws out large masses of asphalt, many 
pits of which exist also in the desert of Judah, as well 
as deposits of mineral salt, sulfur, and chalk phos- 
phates. The water of the Dead Sea holds in solu- 
tion chlorate of potassium, chlorate of magnesium, 
bromid of magnesium, and fodid of potassium. 
Palestine is deficient in water in that the arable 
land has not a quantity sufficient for its productive 
capacity. Much water is completely lost, as far as 
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Map of Palestine According to Talmudic Sources. 


irrigation is concerned, especially in the case of the 
few perennial streams, Why this is so in the case 
of the Jordan has been shown above, 


Irrigation. The streams of the coastal plain, as - 


the Nahr al-‘Auja, Nahr al-Zarka, 
and Kishon, run through a low country which re- 
quires no artificial irrigation, since there is every- 
where sufficient water underground, and in places 
a superabundance, resulting in swamps (see above). 
The same statement applies to the springs, which 


on the whole 
quU abound in Pal 
iuo estine, although 


there are only a 
small number in 
some parts of the 
country. In gen- 
eral, there are 
fewer in the south 
than in the north; 
the Negeb is a 
dry region, but 
there are numer- 
ous large springs 
in the vicinity of 
Mount Hebron. 
There are very 
few in the imme- 
diate vicinity of 
Jerusalem, but 
Nablus is well 
supplied with 
them, and Galilee, 
like the east-Jor- 
dan mountain dis- 
trict, does not lack 
water. The 
Jericho springs generally 
mr] emerge from the 
ground at the foot 
of the mountains, 
and are, therefore, 
unavailable for 
the mountain 
slopes, on which 
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of the arable land 
is situated. "The 
ruins of dams in 
the valleys show 
that attempts 
were made here 
and there in 
olden times to col- 
lect this water 
in reservoirs, but 
now scarcely any- 
thing is done in this direction, so that farmers and 


fields are entirely dependent on the yearly rainfall. 


If sufficient rain does not fall in time many of the 
springs dry up, and the land can not be properly 
cultivated ; the crops wither, there is no harvest, and 
a general scarcity of grain results, so that the price 
of bread is closely connected with the rainfall. 
Most of the hot springs have been mentioned 
above: those of Tiberias (58-08? C.), those in the 


the greater part. 
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valley of the Yarmuk (25-48° C.), and those of 
Callirrhoe, in the Wadi Zarka Ma'in (62.8° C.). 
There are also some hot springs where this river 
emptiesinto the Dead Sea. Numerous other springs 
with lukewarm water seem to be thermm that are 
gradually losing their heat. As all these springs 
are in the vicinity of the great rift of the Jordan, 
their origin must be connected with that of the rift. 

Climatically, Palestine is divided into three zones: 
the subtropical zone of the coast, the continental 
mountain district, and the tropical 
Jordan valley. In general there are 
only two seasons, the summer season, 
dry and hot, and the winter season, cool and rainy. 
They follow each other abruptly, the European and 
American spring being represented only by a few 
weeks following the close of the rainy season. Rain 
is rare as late as the second half of May, and no 
rain Whatever falls between June and September. 
The rainy season sets in at the end of October, or, 
more frequently, in November. It begins with the 
"first rain” of the Old Testament (Deut. xi. 14 et 
al.), which loosens the dry earth for plowing. 
Then, after a period of mild weather, the heavy 
winter rains set in, toward the middle of December, 
soaking into the ground and filling the wells and 
cisterns. They are heaviest in January. The 
“Jatter rain,” in March and April, promotes the 
growth of the grain. The crops depend not only 
on the quantity but also on the proper distribution 
of rain. The most profuse latter rain will not com- 
pensate for a lack of the early and the winter rains; 
and, conversely, the latter rain is necessary, even 
after abundant winter rains, to enable the growing 
crops to withstand the warm days of the early sum- 
mer. The mean duration of the entire rainy season 
for Jerusalem is 192 days (the longest, 217; the 
shortest, 126); the mean rainfall is 581.9 millimeters 
during 52.4 days of rain. The vegetation withers 
early in the summer, since the dry season coincides 
with the hot, although the ill effects are somewhat 
modified by the heavy dews caused by the moist 
sea-winds, Snow frequently fallsin Jerusalem dur- 
ing the winter, though ib melts quickly, and ocea- 
sionally there is hail. At Jerusalem the mean 
temperature is 17.2° C.; the highest temperature 
recorded is 44.4°, and the lowest — 4°. Between 
tie months of March and May the thermometer rises 
quickly from 11.8° to 20°, falling as rapidly to 11° 
between October and December. "The great varia- 
tions in a single day are characteristic, amounting 
on the average to 12.95" in the summer and 8.7° in 
the winter. The changes in theeast-Jordan country 
are greater still. 

The principal winds are the trade-wind and the 
antitrade-wind. The former blows in the Mediter- 
rancan countries in the summer, from a northerly 
and northwesterly direction, and as it comes from 
cooler latitudes it is a dry wind; hence Jerusalem 
is swept between May and October for the most 
part by dry, cool winds coming from the north and 
northwest. In the winter the antitrade- 
winds prevailin the region of the Med- 
iterranean, bringing rain; so that Je- 
rusalem gets its rain-winds from the southwest and 
west. The regular alternation between sea-winds 
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and land-winds is another important factor. During 
the day the calcareous mountains get heated much 
more quickly than the sea, so that the cooler lower 
strata of the air are blown toward the land, where 
the hot air rises. The reverse takes place at night, 
and the entire process is repeated on a larger scale 
in the summer and winter. Thus in the summer a 
light sea-wind rises every morning about nine or ten 
o'clock, reaches Jerusalem about noon, and blows 
until after sunset, when the cooler land-wind sets 
in. 'This daily sea-wind is highly important for 
men, beasts, and plants, At Jerusalem the cool 
north and northwest winds blow on an average dur- 
ing 114 days, and the west winds, which bring rain, 
blow during 55 days. "Theless frequent south wind 
is warmer. The east wind is dry; while it is wel- 
comed in the winter, it is dreaded in the summer on 
account of its heat and parching effect. The south- 
east wind, the sirocco, which often blows for several 
days in succession, especially in May and October, 
is destructive. At such timesthere is an oppressive 
sultriness; the air is filled with fine dust, drying up 
the mucous membrane of the bronchial tubes and 
causing lassitude, headache, and even fever. If it 
sweeps through fields of growing grain in the spring 
it often withers them completely (comp. Jer. xviii. 
17; Ezek. xxvii. 26; Job i. 19, xv. 2). 

The climate of the coastal plain is warmer, the 
mean temperature being 20.5? C., but this region 
also gets more of the fresh sea-wind, and the num- 
ber of rainy days as well as the quantity of rain is 
also larger, while less rain falls in the Jordan valley 
and no snow falls at Jericho. The mean temperature 
is estimated theoretically at about 24° on the northern 
shore of the Dead Sea, which nearly corresponds 
to thetropical heat of Nubia. In the Jordan valley 
the harvest begins between three and four weeks 
earlier than in the mountains, but there are no 
reliable records for any length of time for that 
district. 

It is frequently asserted that the climate has 
changed within the historic period, and as the fer- 
tility of the country in former times is often men- 
tioned, more favorable natural canditians must be 
assumed to have existed. All the references of 
the Oid Testament, however, which bear on this 
question apply exactly to modern climatic condi- 
tions, and even if there were then more forests than 
at present, as is frequently asserted, this could not 
have been the case to an extent great enough ma- 
terially to influence the climate. 

On account of the diversity of its topographic and 
climatic conditions Palestine is rich in the variety of 
its flora. Three plant-zones may be distinguished. 
(1) The vegetation of the coast region and the west- 
Jordan mountain district is most closely related to 
that of Italy, Sicily, Greece, Algeria, 
ete., the so-called flora of the Medi- 
terranean. It is characterized by a 
number of evergreen shrubs, and of vernal herba- 
ceous plants which wither quickly. "There are also 
orange-, lemon-, olive-, and pine-trees, oleanders, 
myrties, anemones, hyacinths, and tulips. (2) The 
subtropical flora of the Jordan valley recalls that of 
Abyssinia and Nubia. Peculiar to the Jordan val- 
ley are the ‘oshr (Culotropis procera), bearing the 
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true apple of Sodom; the false apple of Sodom (So- 


lanum sanctum); the seyal acacia (Acacia Seyal;. 


abounding also on Sinai), from which gum arabic is 
obtained; the zachun (oil-tree; Balanites Ægyp- 
tice), à thorny shrub with edible berries; the rose 
of Jericho (Anastatica Itervchuntina), which no 
longer grows in Jericho, but only at Masada; and 
the sidr- and nubk-trees (Zizyphus lotus and Zizyphus 
Spina-Christi) with their great thorns. The true 
African papyrus (Papyrus antiquorum)is also found 
at Lake Tiberias and Lake Hulah. (8) The Orien- 
tal steppe and desert vegetation is found especially 
in the Negeb and along the frontier of the cultivated 
region in the east-Jordan country, as well as on the 
eastern slopes of the west-Jordan district. Character- 
istic of this flora are the comparative lack of trees, the 
preponderance of small, thorny shrubs (Poterewm), 
the wealth of species of astragalus (small, thorny 
plants).andof peculiar species of the thistle ( Coustnza) 
in the summer, as wellas of the quickly fading, bril- 
liant little spring plants. On the fruit-trees, which 
are found in small groves at nearly every village, 
see Fie AND Fie-TREE; HORTICULTURE; OLIVE. 
Real forests are seen only in the east-Jordan country ; 
the forest-trees, which are found but seldom and 
then in small groves in the west-Jordan district 
(at Mount Carmel and at Tabor in Upper Gali- 
lee), include several species of oak, the terebinth 
(Pistacia Terebinthus; Arabic, *butun"), and more 
rarely the cypress (Cupressus sempervirens), the 
Aleppo pine (Pinus Halepensis), and the wild St.- 
John's-hread-tree (Ceratonia Siliqua; Arabic, “ khar- 
rub") Most of these species occur merely as bushes, 
since the goats which pasture in these “forests” do 
not allow the trees to attain full size. On the field 
and garden plants see HORTICULTURE. 

The fauna is no less varied; there is scarcely 
any other region of equal size in which so many 
ditferent kinds of mammals may be found as here. 
Northern Palestine, together with Syria, belongs 
to the Palearctic region, while southern Palestine 
forms part of the Ethiopian region (Sinai, Egypt, 
Nubia). The approximate boundary-line runs from 
the southern edge of Carmel to the southern shore 
of the Lake of Tiberias. AS some species over- 
lap from one region to the other, there is a nar- 
row, mixed district, while in both 
there are importations from the Indo- 
Mesopotamian zone. Representative 
of the Palearctic region are the deer, buck, snow- 
mouse, field-mouse, marmot, dormouse, polecat, 
ermine, stone-marten, badger, bear, and others; 
while characteristic of the Ethiopian fauna are the 
African mouse, jerboa, running mouse, fat sand- 
mouse (Psammonis obesus), and Lliomys melanwus ; 
among the hares the Lepus sinatticus and Lepus 
egypticus; the rock-badger (Hyrax syriacus), a 
species of ibex (Capra beden), the gazel (Gazella 
dorcas), the desert-cat (Felis manicalata), the leop- 
ard (Felis pardus), the Nile fox (Vulpes niloticus), 
and the ichneumon (Herpestes Zehneumon). The Jn- 
dian fauna is thought to be represented by a species 
of field-rat, and the wolf, jackal, and hyena of Pal- 
estine are also supposed to be related to the Indian 
fauna. On the domestic animals see Ass; CATTLE; 
Doc; HonsE; MULE; etc. 
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Most of the birds belong, probably, to the Pale- 
arctic region, although there are many species of the 
ethiopian and a few of the Indian region. The or- 
nithological wealth of Palestine may be due to the 
fact that many migratory birds pass over the coun- 
try in their flight. Among the reptiles 83 species of 
snakes and 44 of lizards are enumerated by Tristram. 
The African crocodile is found in the swamps of 
the Crocodile River, as already noted, and one was 
killed as late as 1901. The Lake of Tiberias and the 
Jordan abound in fish, of which Tristram enumer- 
ates 43 species; in the former, curiously enough, 
some exist that otherwise are found only in the Nile 
(Chronus niloticus and Cerrias macrocanthus). There 
is a superabundance of insects: flies, gnats, fleas, 
spiders, scorpions, etc., and more than 40 species of 
locusts. See INsrcrs. 

The names given to Palestine by the Egyptians 
and Assyrians have already been enumerated, but a 
number of additional place-names are found in the 
Egyptian lists of Thothmes HI., Rameses II., Sho- 

shenk (the Shishak of the Bible), ana 


Political Sethos I., including those of Megiddo 
Geog- and Taanach, Sharon, Beeroth, Ashta. 
raphy. roth, Joppa, Lod, Ono, Soco, Negeb, 


and many others. The boundaries of 
the Israelitic settlement have been mentioned above, 
as wellas the division of the country in the Israel- 
itic time and the names of the different divisions. 
The extent of the Jewish territory immediately 
after the return from the Exile was a very limited 
one. Its detailed discussion belongs to the history 
and not to the geography of the country, and the 
same statement holds true regarding the history of 
the enlargement of its boundaries under the Hasmo- 
neans. 

At the beginning of the present era Palestine was 
divided into the following districts: (1) Judea (with 
Idumea); (2) Samaria, extending from the southern 
boundary of Judea to thesouthern edge of the plain 
of Esdraelon; (8) Galilee, including the plain of Es- 
draelon; (4) Perea, the east-Jordan country, to the 
district of Jarash (Gerasa) and ‘Amman (Philadel- 
phia) in the east, and from the Wadi al-Mujib (Ar- 
non) in the south to Khirbat Fahil (Pella) in the 
north; (5) the districts of the tetrarchy of Philip, 
comprising Gaulanitis (Jaulan), Batanea (A1-Nuk- 
rah), Trachonitis (Al-Lajah), and Auranitis (the 
mountains of the Hauran) The Hellenistic cities 
in the cast-Jordan district (Damascus, Gerasa, Phila- 
delphia, and others) together with Scythopolis 
(Baisan), were combined under the name of Decap- 
olis. See GALILEE; SAMARIA. 
After the revolt of 66-70 the country became the 
Roman province of Judea under a pretorian prefect; 
and Hadrian gave it the name of Syria Palæstina 
after the insurrection of 182-135, when it was placed 
under a consular legate. The boundaries of this 
district varied, especially the line separating it from 
the province of Arabia, which had been formed by 
Trajan from the country of the Nabateans, Sep- 
timius Severus (193-211) or Diocletian (285-305) m- 
corporated Philadelphia, Gerasa, and other cities of 
the east-Jordan district with Arabia; but for a time 
Petra was united with Palestine, until it became, m 
858, a separate province under the name of Palss- 
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tina Salutaris, including the Negeb and the coun- 
try south of the Dead Sea. In the fifth century 
‘there were the following provinces: (1) Palæstina 
Prima (capital Cæsarea) = Judea and inland Samaria ; 
(2) Palestina Secunda (capital Scythopolis) = Judea 
and Perea; (8) Palestina Tertia, or Salutaris (capi- 
tal Petra) = the Negeb and the east-Jordan country 
south of the Arnon; (4) Phenicia Maritima (capital 
Tyre) = the coast region; (5) Phenicia ad Libanum 
(capital Emesa) = Cole-Syria and the region of the 
Lebanon, together with Damascus and Palmyra; (6) 
Arabia (capital Bostra), the region of the Hauran, in 
the south. 

In 036 the calif Omar divided Syria into five mili- 
tary districts, of which Filistin included the west- 
Jordan country as far as the plain of Esdraelon; Al- 
Urdunn (the Jordan) included Galilee and the Jordan 
valley; and the district of Damascus included the 
east-Jordan country. The discussion of the forma- 
tion of small principalities under Turkish rule be- 
longs to history. The country is now divided into 

the following administrative districts: 

Present (1) the vilayet of Beirut, comprising 
Divisions. the territory between the sea and the 

Jordan, extending about as far south 
as Jaffa, and including the districts of Nablus 
and Acre: (2) the independent district of Jeru- 
salem, directly under the Ottoman government, 
and including the remaining portion of the west- 
Jordan country; (8) the vilayet of Damascus, em- 
bracing the entire east- Jordan country and in- 
cluding the district of the Hauran (capital Shaikh 
Sa‘d), which extends to the Nahr al-Zarka, and 
the district of Ma‘an (capital Al-Karak). For 
the Medzba mosaic see MEDEBA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A bibliography from the fourth century to 1877 
is given by R. Róhricht, Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine, 
1890, and for the following years in the annual bibliographies 
of ine Z. D. P. V. (1878 to 1896) and the Rev. Bib. (1892 et 
Seq.). 

Periodicals dealing with Palestine: Pal. Evplor. Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, 1865 et seq.; Z. D. P. V. 1811 ct seq; 
Rev. Bib. 1892 et seq. 

Works upon Palestine (only the most important of which are 
noted here): H. Reland, Palestina ex Monumentis Veteri- 
bus Illustrata, Utrecht, 1714; Robinson, Researches, 3 vols., 
1841; idem, Later Researches, 1852; idem, Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Holy Land, 1865; Ritter, Erdkunde, 2d ed., vols. 
xiv.-xvii. (Sinaitie Peninsula, Palestine, and Syria), 1848-55; 
Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 1868; Victor Guérin, Dé- 
scription de la Palestine : 1., Judée, 3 vols., Paris, 1868-69 ; 
Samarie, 2 vols., 1874-75; Galilée, 2 vols., 1880; The Survey 
of Western Palestine, Memoirs of the Topography, etc., 
3 vols., 1881-853; Arabice and English Name Lists, 1881: 
Trelawney Saunders, An Introduction to the Survey of 
Western Palestine, 1ts Waterways, Plains, and Highlands, 
1881: Thomson, The Land and the Book, 3 vols., 1881-86; 
M. Lortet, La Syrie @Aujour@hai, 1884: G. Ebers and H. 
Guthe, Palästina in Bild und Wort, 2 vols.. 1883-84; O. 
Ankel, Grundzüge der Landesnatur des Westjordan- 
landes, 1887; G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, 1891; Guy le Strange, Palestine Under the 
Moslems, 1890; M. Blankenhorn. Die Strukturlinien 
Syriens wid des Roten Meeres, 1893. 

Works on single districts: W. F. Lynch, Narrative of the 
U. S. Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
1849: F. de Sauley, Voyage Autour de la Mer Morte, etc., 
1853: A. Due de Luynes, Voyage d" Exploration à la Mer 
Morte, dà Petra ct surla Rive Gauche du Jourdain, 3 vols., 
1871-76: I. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht tiber den Hawuran und 
die Trachonea, 1860; G. Schumacher, Der Dsholan, 1886; 
idem, Across the Jordan, 1886; idem, Northern *“Ajliin, 
1890: idem, Das Südliche Basan, 1897; Tristram, The Land 
of Moab, 1874; The Survey of Eastern Palestine (Pal. Ex- 
plor. Fund), 1889. 

Works on geology, botany, zoology, climate: O. Fraas, AUs 
dem. Orient, 2 vols., 1867-78; C. Diener, Libanon, 1886; Ed. 
Hall, Memoir on the Physical Geology and Geography of 
Arabia Petreca, Palestine, and Adjoining Districts (part 
of the Survey af Western Palestine); Celsius, Hierobotani- 
eon. 2 vols.. 1845-47 ; Edin. Boissier, Flora Orientalis, 5 vols. 


and Supplement, 1867-88 ; I. Low, Aramitische Pflanzenna- 
men, 1881; Leo Anderlind, Die Fruchtbiiume in Syrien, in 
Z. D. P. V.1888: G. E. Post, Flora of Syria, Palestine, and 
Sinai, 18906; H. B. Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, 
8d ed., 1889; idem, The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 1884 
(part of the Survey of Western Palestine): H. Chichester 
Hart, Some Account of the Fauna and Flora of Sinai, 
Petra, and Wady Araba, 1891 (part of the Survey of West- 
ern Palestine); S. Bochart, Hierozoicon, 3 vols., 1792-96 ; L. 
Lew ysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, 1858; J. G. Wood, Bible 
Animals, 1883. 

Maps: Map of Western Palestine, in 26 sheets, scale 1 inch 
(Pal. Explor. Fund, 1880; also reduced to 3¢-inch scale, 
1881). Partial maps of the country east of the Jordan are 
contained in Survey of astern Palestine and in the works 
of Schumacher. 

J. I. Dx. 
Modern Commerce: West of the Jordan, 
around Jaffa, the main products of Palestine are 
grapes and oranges, and, in the vicinity of Safed, 
olives and olive-oil. Grain is produced principally 
in the south, Gaza being the center of the barley coun- 
try, and in the Hauran district, cast of the Jordan, 
which is the center of the wheat-producing territory. 
Grain production is still in the hands of the native 
Arabs with their ancient mode of cultivation and 
lack of proper milling facilities. Consequently, 
though Hauran wheat is considered among the best 
in the world, it does not make fine flour, which must 
be imported from Russia and America. “Durrah,” a 
kind of maize, and *himmis," a species of pea, are 
easy to cultivate and are largely exported. Pales- 
tinian olives and olive-oil are equal, if not superior, 
to the Italian products, but the growers lack facilities 
for purifying the oil and extracting its * bitterness." 
Sesame (powniw), which produces a 


Fruit swect-oil, is much appreciated by the 
Produce. natives, and is exported in large quan- 


tities to France. Cucumbers, toma- 
toes, and watermelons are exported to Egypt. The 
largest item of export is oranges from the groves 
at Jaffa. From Oct., 1898; to April, 1899, 883,000 
boxes (containing about 50,000,000 oranges) were 
exported, of which England received 278,000 boxes. 
The average price in that year was 91.25 per box 
of 100 to 160 oranges. The orange export trade 
developed immediately upon the establishment of 
direct connection with Liverpool in 1892. 

The center of viticulture was Hebron, where the 
oldest and best wines are still found; but since the 
Jewish colonies were established the center of that 
industry has been removed to Rishon le-ziy yon, near 
Jaffa, where the Rothschild wine-presses are located. 
The export of wines and cognac is chiefly from the 

Rothschild vineyards. The Palestin- 

Wines and ian wine received the gold medal at 

Cognac. the Paris Exposition of 1900. The 

high quality of the wine (mostly 

“Sauterne,” “Malaga,” and “ Muscatel ") and co- 

gnac from Palestine is evidenced by their increasing 

exportation, in the last few years, to various parts 
of the world. 

The colocynth-plant (in Arabic, the “hantal ”) is 
a bitter apple, and its dried pulp is used asa purga- 
tive, also in the brewing of beer and for other 
purposes. The colocynth grows wild and abun- 
dantly on the plains between the mountains and 
the shore of the Mediterranean, The plant is sold 
in Gaza and Jaffa, where it is peeled, the pulp be- 
ing dried in the sun and then closely packed in 
boxes for shipment, generaly to England. The 
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average annual export from Jaffa is 10,000 pounds; | PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF IMPORT AND EXPORT AT 


the price being about 30 cents per pound, on board, 
at Jaffa. The trade in honey has been developed by 
the Baldenberger family since 1880, at Ramlah, near 
Jalla, where the. bees have the benefit of the orange- 
and lemon-trees and of the wild thyme. Good 
markets are found in Germany, Switzerland, and 
England for all the honey produced. 

Apart from the agricultural products, Palestine is 
suited for raising cattle and sheep, though the ex port 
of animals is now prohibited by the Turkish govern- 
ment. The principal grazing-places are near He- 
bron, Nablus, and Gaza, and in the Moabite coun- 
tries across the Jordan. The sheep are all of the 
Barbary, broad-tailed variety. The fleece averages 
about five pounds per head, and is valued, unwashed, 

at about eight cents per pound. In 
Wool, Silk, 1900 the export from Jaffa reached 


and Soap. 166,000 kilos (865,000 pounds) of wool. © 


Very little of the wool is utilized for 
domestic purposes, as nearly all the weaving in 
Palestine is done on hand-looms. Waterproof 
cloaks called “‘abayah” are made for the peasants’ 
wear; the garment has -black-striped borders and 
resembles the tallit. The Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation has established a weaving-factory at 
Jerusalem, and in 1901 introduced a process of 
dyeing. i 

The silk produced in northern Palestine (Syria) 
exceeds 5,000,000 pounds and is exported via Beirut. 
A factory has been established at Rosh Pinah colony 
(near Safed) for the manufacture of silk floss, and 
there are several looms forsiik ribbon. The factory 
buys the cocoons at about 80 cents each from the 
colonists in the neighborhood. The silk is shipped 
to Marseilles and Lyons. 

Another article of export is soap, made chiefly at 
Nablus. Mrs. Finn, representing an English soci- 
ety, introduced into Jerusalem the manufacture of 
soap from olive-oil by the Yemenite Jews, The 
product is exported to England. The manufacture 
of sacred mementos from mother-of-pearl] and bitu- 
minous limestone is conducted by Christian Arabs 
at Beth-lehem. But the carving of olive-wood and 
the pressing of flowers upon cards in the bazaars of 
Jerusalem are nearly all done by Jews. | Most of the 
mementos of a Christian character are exported to 
England and America. In 1902 this export amounted 
to nearly $20,000. Beirut is next to Jaffa in im- 
portance as a seaport. One firm at Beirut is export- 
ing to the United States over $1,000,000 worth of 
merchandise annually, mostly olive-oil and licorice- 
root. The Turkish duty on exports is 1 per cent and 
on all imports 8 per cent. 

The principal hindrance to the development of 
Palestinian commerce comes from the Turkish gov- 
ernment, in local taxation, the indirect exactions of 
the Turkish officials and neighboring sheiks, and 
the irades against all electrical appliances. Another 
drawback is the want of railways, the Jaffa-Jcrusa- 
lem and Beirut-Damaseus-Hamah-Muzerib railways 
being the only lines in operation. 

Palestine is rich in minerals, as of old (Deut. viii. 
3). There are asphalt-mines in the vicinity of Has- 
baya, salt deposits in the Dead Sea, and phosphate 
deposits on either side of the Jordan. There are op- 


JAFFA Dumixwe 1898-1962, As REPORTED BY THE 
Britisu CONSUL. 


Imports. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1801. 1902, 
£ £ £ £ £ 

A: edb ovni oe ee nll ee e ai aa 15,300 
Cotton Goods....... 56,600 | 61,500 | 115,050 | 100,600 | 112,900 
Coffee............... 18,000] 51,200} 30,080 | 18,350 9,250 
Rice severe ceu 35,000 | 32,500 | 36,440 | 45,400 | 38,200 
SUPAP ui seno Cor EX 41,600 | 33,000| 28,890 | 26,800| 19,200 
Petroleum .......... 8,500 | 16,500; 17,700} 20,550 | 19,800 
Hardware .......... 4,050} 5,850] 7,950) 10,600 7,180 
Fancy Goods........ 12.150 | 14,878 5.680 | 2,050| 2,210 
Cloth i Ses UR ev E 8,02 2,400 | 19,500| 6,850} 2,050 
Wines and Cognac..| 2,500 3,310 5,820 990 3,550 
ÜBl E 8.160 | 8,860} 5,800} 7,980]. 6,850 
TIMber sc kao £t 15,3800 | 18,450] 14,180] 16,750] 16,150 
Tiles netesi Etes 4,600} 5,150] 4,865; 3,980] ...... 
Salt vcavevesveeseses| 2,600; 2500) 35 7,050 | 5,220 
RlOUPfi 2i eve ud 15,000 | 30,000 | 22,700 | 53,500} 62,500 
POM ave ponies duras 30,450 | 31,600; 17,925 | 11,800; 3,650 
TOVACEO vcre atl sek ERG | NT upto 49.800 
Oil-Engines.........| ...... | ...... UO 4,100 8,050 
_ Other Articles...... 48,500 | 52,500 | 46.875 | 86,050 | 36,690 
Totals .......... 322,430 | 390,260 382,405 | 426,310 | 405,550 

Exports. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901 1902 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Wheat 2c eee DOG) teeta) Sake oa ETT 
MAIZE «vere e^ 3,000] . 1,225} 2,950 120| 1,440 
Olive-Oil ........... 4,500} 1,850! 9,110} 1.500) . .. 
Sesame .....0eceeees 28,000 } 21,000 | 30,560 | 25,200) 29,260 
SOBD. sani onis ee y sies 62.000 | 125,750 | 44,550 | 57,000 | 18,760 
WOOL: emis wa 9,960| 1,750 1.960| 2,180} 1,320 
Oranges ........ «s. 82,500 | 11.000 | 74,215 | 86,525 | 86,500 
Colocynth........... 400; 1,800; 1.880} 2,190; 1,490 
HId68, eonia 8,100 | 10,250 1,615| 38,450, 2,990 
Duns. oA Ehe xe 1,800, ...... 510 9X) I ses 
Lupins ............. 18,600 | 10,000| 12,900| 6,680] ...... 
BODES .....dovune n n 420 725 20 850 | ...... 
Wines and Cognae..| 20,500} 2,900} 21,840| 35,850; 18.400 
Watermelons........ 24,890; 26,100 | 24,500 | 21,750; 11,600 
MémenDtOS-sue.cvrees]oxeer F oas a | ana E EAO 4,850 
Other Articles....... 33,700 | 86,800 | 38,695 | 34,650} 20,770 
Totals .......... 306,780 | 316,150 | 264,950 | 277,685 | 208,390. 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT JAFFA DURING 
1900-2, ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES. 


Imports. Exports. 
Countries. 
1900. 1901. 1902. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Great Brit- £ £ £ £ £ 
aliis css 38,000 | 40,000} 65,000 | 7,000 | 54,590 | 70,000 
Turkey.....{ 59,500 | 64,500 | 120,000 | 31,500 | 25,700 | 22,000 
France..... 10,000 | 60,800 | 50,000 | 50,300 | 41,000 | 28,000 
Italy ..... 21,500 | 14,000) 13.000} 7,200) 10,000) 8,000 
Egypt...... 60,800 | 50,700 | 31,000 | 61,400 | 55,000 | 32,000 
Russia ..... 42,000 | 45,000 | 30,000; 10.000} 8,000] 6.000 
Germany ..| 41,800 | 30,000; 21,000] 138,400; 17,506 | 15,000 
Austria- 
Hungary.| ...... 32,600 | 45.000 | ..... 12,000 | 10.000 
: Belgium saf ss... Maced 15.000 sauteed wisecs 2.000 
America....| 3,000 4,000 9,0 2,000 9,000 4,000 
Cyprus..... A OO Sacs tl need seems c ekex ue ETE 
Other Coun- 
84,/10; 9,050] 12.150| 30,485 6,990 


tries ..... 12,805 


Totals.| 382,405 
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426,310 | 405,550 | 261,950 | 277,633 | 203,390 


portunities also for the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane near Jericho, in the valley of the Jordan, where 
there are still found some ruins of ancient sugar- 
mills and where the soil is well suited for this pur- 
pose. The same soil may be cultivated for cotton 
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and tobacco. Lately, experiments have been made 
by the Jewish colonists in planting tobacco, in 
which they have met with some success. See AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLONIES IN PALESTINE; AGRICULTURE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: British Diplomatic and Consular Reports, 
24 = 


Annual Series, Nos. 2217, 2405, 2584, 2822; United States 


Consular Reports: Commerce and Industry, xxxiv. 683; 
Sheep and Wool, xxxv. 591; Fuel, xxxviii, 338; Poultry 
Industry, xliii. 576; Colocynth Plant, xlvii. 545; United 
States Products, lix. 16; John Dickson, Report, in Luah 
Erez Yisrael, 1903, ix. 166-179; Eisenstein, Products and 


Industries of Palestine, and Commerce Between the United 
States and Palestine. in The Maccabean, 1901 i. 1, 2; Zang- 
will, The Commercial Future of Palestine, in English Ilus- 
trated Magazine, 1902, xxvi. 352-360, 421-430; Nossig and 
Trietsch, Palästina, vol. i., Berlin, 1902. 


J. J. D. E. 


PALESTINE, HOLINESS OF: The sacred- 
ness of Palestine in the esteem of-the Jews is partly 
accounted for by the fact that it was the cradle and 
sepulcher of their Patriarchs and their “Promised 
Land.” Moreover, many of the Mosaic laws could 
apply to Palestine only, and the holiness of these 
laws was largely reflected on the Holy Land. Pal- 
estine was distinguished as *a land which the Lord 
thy God cared for: the eyes of the Lord thy God 
are always upon it" (Deut. xi. 12). God calls it 
“my land" (Joel iii. 2). The term "holy land" is 
mentioned only once in the Bible (Zech. ii. 12). In 
rabbinical literature Palestine is generally known as 
“Erez Yisrael” (Land of Israel. “Erez ha-Kedo- 
shah” (The Holy Land) is used more as a poetical 
expression. The Mishnah says, “Palestine is the 
holiest of all countries? (Kelim i. 6). 

From a legal standpoint, however, this holiness 
ceased with the destruction of the Temple and the 
dispersion of the Jewish people. Ezra resanctified 
Palestine on his return from Babylon; but whether 
or not the sanctification of Ezra continued after the 

Second Temple was destroyed is a 
Duration of moot question in the Talmud (‘Eduy. 
Holiness. viii. 6; Mak. 19a; Hul. Ta; ‘Ar. 32a; 
Niddah 46b), and upon its solution, in 
exilic times, rested the validity of many obligations 
pertaining to tithes, the Sabbatical year (see SHEMIT- 
matt), ete. Fromasentimental standpoint, however, 
the sacredness of Palestine never varied. “The 
Holy Temple built or destroyed, the Shekinah 
never moved from that place, as God promised at 
the dedication of the Temple: ' Mine eyes and my 
heart shall be there perpetually '? (I Kings ix. 8). 

The angels that guarded Jacob in Palestine were 
of ahigher order than those elsewhere. The angels, 
it is said, used to change guard at Mahanaim 
(Gen. R. Ixviii. 18). To be driven out of Palestine 
means, *Go, serve other gods" (I Sam. xxvi. 19; 
Ket. 110b). R. Simeon b. Yohai said, * Elimelech, 
Mahlon, and Chilion were the foremost men and 
leaders in Israel, and the only sin for which they 
were punished was their sin in leaving Palestine in 
time of famine (B. D. 91a). 

One must not speak ill of Palestine. The wicked 
King of Assur merited the title “the great and noble 
Asnapper” (Ezra iv. 10) because he refrained from 
abusing the Holy Land, and held it in as much es- 
teem as Babylon, when he said, *I [will] come and 
take you away to a land like your own land" (II 
Kings xviii. 32; Sanh. 94a). 

Veneration and love for Palestine were maintained 


by the Rabbis in many ways. R. Johanan declared 
that one who walks a distance of 4 cubits in Pales- 
tine may be confident of a share in the future 
world (Ket. 111a). “The merit of living in Pales- 

tine equals the merit of observing all 
Rewards of the commandments.” It is told of R. 
Residence. Eleazar b. Shammua‘ and R. Joha- 

nan ha-Sandalar, who had decided to 
leave Palestine to study under R. Judah b. Bete- 
rah, that they had gone only as far as Sidon when 
the thought of the sanctity of Palestine overcame 
their resolution, and they shed tears, rent their gar- 
ments, and turned back (Sifre, Dent. 80) R. 
Hiyya b. Gammada showed his devotion by rolling 
himself in the dust of Palestine, in conformity with 
the words of the Psalmist: * For thy servants take 
pleasure in her stones, and favor the dust thereof” 
(Ps. cii.14) R. Jose ben IHanin kissed the stones of 
Acre, saying, “ Up to this point is the land of Israel.” 
R. Ze‘era went through the waters of the Jordan 
without removing his garments (Yer. Shebu. iv. 
9. Asa mark of reverence this is done to-day 
also by devout Christian travelers in Palestine, 
who immerse themselves in the Jordan dressed in 
shrouds. 

This ardent love for Palestine had certain disad- 
vantages, inasmuch as it tended to bar emigration 
and limit the area of Jewish learning instead of 
diffusingitinothercountries. Opposed 
to this tendency was the fact that the 
Jewish persecutions in Palestine for 
centuries after the destruction of the Temple made it 
so difficult for the Rabbis to maintain their position 
that many were compelled to remove to Babylon, 
which offered them better protection (comp. Pes. 
87a). Under these circumstances the Babylonian 
rabbis found it necessary to counteract the ardor and 
high regard for Palestine. Judah thought “living 
in Babylon is like living in Palestine.” He even de- 
clared it to be a transgression to return to Palestine, 
and quoted Jer. xxvii. 22 (Kct. 110b). 

The revival of the feeling of reverence for Pales- 


Reaction. 


tine is principally due to Nahmanides and R. Jehiel 


of Paris, who left Europe to settle there in the thir- 
teenth century. They were followed in the six- 
teenth century by the rabbis Alshech, Caro, and 
Luria, and, still later, by the disciples of Elijah of 
Wilna and Ba‘al Shem-Tob. Zionism is a modern 
development of the ancient regard for Palestine. 

Jewish liturgical literature comprises many poems 
on the holiness of Palestine. Among these are: 
*Ziyyon ha-Lo Tish’ali,” by Judah ha-Levi (12th 
cent.); “Erez ha-Kedoshah Yekarah Hamudah,” 
by Abraham Selamah (1540); “Erez Asher Adonai 
Eloheka Doresh," by Shabbethai Cohen (1622-63); 
“Erez Yisrael Hayu Bah ‘Eser Kedushshot,” by 
Abraham Abele (1655-92; Zunz, "S. P." passim). 
A collection of Palestinian national songs, ancient 
and modern, under the title * Kinnor Ziyyon," was 
published in Warsaw in 1900. 

The holiness of Palestine attracted Jewish settlers, 
not only to live, but to die there. R. Anan says, 
“To be buried in Palestine is like being buried under 
the altar” (Ket. 111a). All sins are considered ab- 
solved for the Jew who is buried in Palestine, accord- 
ing to the saying, “His land will absolve His pco- 
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ple” (Deut. xxxii. 49, Hebr.) Even Jeroboam, the 

most wicked king of Israel, is to be freed from Ge- 

hinnom and resurrected when the Messiah comes, 
solely because of his having been buried in Palestine 
(Pesik. R. 8ta; Yer. Ket. xii. 8). Pal- 

Burial in estine is named “Erez Hayyim ” (the 
Palestine. landoftheliving; Ezek. xxvi. 20). R. 
Eleazar based on this his assertion 

that the dead will not be resurrected outside of Pal- 
estine, but that a subterranean passage will lead the 
righteous who die elsewhere into Palestine, where 
they will arise (Ket. 7b.). The cabalists claim that 
the resurrection in the Holy Land is to precede the 
resurrection elsewhere by forty years. It is for this 
reason that some earth or sand from the Holy Land, 
generally from Mount Olivet, in Jerusalem, is spread 
over the dead when buried outside Palestine; this is 
called “terra santa” by Sephardim. The author of 

Midrash Talpiyyot (s.v. “Erez Yisrael”) says: “I 

heard that Palestinian dust put on the eyes, navel, 

and between the legs of the dead outside the Holy 

Land is equivalent to burying the body in Palestine.” 

The custom of importing dust from Palestine for this 

purpose is in vogue among the Orthodox Jews all 

over the world, including America. 

It is recorded of a number of great men who died 
cutside Palestine that, either by their expressed will 
or to do them honor, they were disinterred and re- 
buried in Palestine; for example, R. Huna (M. K. 
20a) and ‘Ula (Ket. 25.). A special provision per- 
mits disinterment for the purpose of reinterring in 
the Holy Land (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 368, 
1). The Talmud, however, declares that “there isa 
difference between being absorbed in the soil of 
Palestine when alive and after death.” The Zohar is 
even more severe on this point. “It isa great priv- 
ilege,” said R. Judah, * for one to take up his abode 
in the Holy Land” (* Ar‘a Kaddisha”), as he draws 
the dew of heaven dropping on the earth. One 
who is bound to the Holy Land when alive is des- 
tined to be bound to the higher Holy Land after 
death; but of one who dies elsewhere and has his 
body brought back to Palestine, the Scriptures say, 
“Ye defiled my land, and made mine heritage an 
abomination ? (Jer. ii. 7): “Inasmuch as his soul is 
left in a strange place while his body is in a holy 
place, thus making the holy common and the com- 
mon holy” (Zohar, Ahare Mot, p. 72b, ed. Wilna, 
1882). Since the sixteenth century the holiness of 
Palestine, especially for burial, has been almost 
Wholly transferred to four cities—Jerusalem, He- 
bron, Tiberias, and Safed. See also HALUKKAH; 
PILGRIMAGE; ZIONISM. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Vital, Shibhe Yerushalayim, Leghorn, 1785; 
Hagiz, Sefat Emet, and appended likkutim, ed. Wilna, 1876; 
Nathan Shapiro, Tub Erez, Venice, 1655; Nathan Friedland, 
Kos Y'eshu'ah we-Nchamah, 2 vols., Breslau and Amsterdam, 
1859; idem, Fosef Hen, Warsaw, 1918; Kaliseh, Devrishat 
Zigyon, Thorn, 1862 (German transl. 1863); Kramer, Doresh 
le-Ziyyon, Warsaw, 1886; Zizling, Yalkut Erez Yisrael, 
Wila, 1890; Jacob Goldmann, Yalkut Erez Y israel ha-Sha- 
lem, Warsaw, 1894; Azkari, Sefer Haredim, p. 92, ed. War- 


saw, 1879; Jacob Emden, Siddur Bet Ya'akob, Introduction, 
pp. 10b-11b, ed. Warsaw, 1881. 


J. J. D. E. 


PALESTINE, LAWS AND CUSTOMS RE- 
LATING TO: Special laws, operative only in the 
Holy Land, are called * mizwot ha-teluyot ba-arez,? 
and may be classified as follows: (1) Laws that were 


in force at the time of the Temple (* bi-zeman ha- 
bayit ") and in connection with the Temple service. 
These relate to: the paschal lamb at the Passover 
festival; the bringing of the first-fruits to Jerusa- 
lem; the pilgrimage three times a year; the test ap- 
plied to the wife suspected of faithlessness (“sotah ”); 
all the sacrifices, and the priestly Levitical services. 
(2) Laws in connection with Jewish civil and mili- 
tary government, as those relating to the king, to 
covenants with foreign countries, to taking the cen- 
sus, and to military affairs. (8) Laws concerning 
the products of the land: the heave-offering for the 
priests; the tithes to the Levites; the poor man's 
right to the gleanings, the forgotten sheaf, and the 
unreaped grain in the corners of the field; the use 
of young trees (prohibited during the first three 
years); the mixing of dilferent kinds of vegetables 
(kiPayim); the Sabbatical year. (4) Health laws: 
the quarantine regulations; the defilement and puri- 
fication of persons, dwellings, and garments, and 
their examination by à qualified priest. (5) Laws 
connected with the functions of the Sanhedrin in 
the Jewish state: the ordination (*semikah"); the 
sanctification of the new moon, and the arrangement 
of the calendar; the laws of the jubilee, and the blow- 
ing of the shofar on Yom Kippur to announce the 
jubilee; the laws of Jewish servants; the right to 
sell a thief should he fail to make restitution for his 
theft; the regulations for the cities of refuge; cor- 
poral punishments and fines (capital punishment 
ceased seventy years prior to the destruction of the 
Second Temple, owing to the encroachments of the 
Roman rule, which began to assert its influence in 
Judea). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem all the special 

laws of Palestine became obsolete according to the 

strict interpretation of the Mosaic law, 

Rabbinical but the Rabbis, desiring to maintain 

Distinc- some distinction between the Holy 

tions. Land and the rest of the world, and for 

other reasons stated below, kept in 

force some of the special laws. These are recog- 

nized as “ mi-de-Rabbanan” (by virtue of the Rabbis) 

in contradistinction to " mi-de-Oraita" (by virtue of 
the Mosaic law). 

Those of the laws of Palestine that were extended 
after the Exile were originally enacted for the pur- 
pose of protecting the judicial administration and 
economic interests of Palestine, and with a view to 
encourage settlement there. Hence the semikah was 
still left in the hands of the Palestinian judiciary, 
with power to inflict the penalties of stripes and 
fines, and to announce the day of the new moon on 
the evidence of witnesses. But the power of the 
Sanhedrin was of short duration in consequence of 
incessant persecution, which drove the Talmudists 
to Babylon. The fixed calendar was then accepted 
everywhere, yet there still remained the difference 
between Palestine and the rest of the world as to the 
observance of the second day of holy days (see Con- 
FLICT OF Laws). 

Furthermore, in Palestine during Purim the scroll 
of Esther was read on the 15th of Adar as had been 
done in Shushan (Esth. ix. 18, 19), instead of on the 
14th, as was the practise in the walled towns that 
remained from the time of Joshua (Meg. i. 1, 2b). 
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If a Gentile living in Palestine claimed to have been 
converted to Judaism his claim was valid; but the 
same claim made by a Gentile living abroad was ac- 
cepted only when corroborated by witnesses (Gerim 
iv.; Yeb. 46b). Similarly, a divorce signed by wit- 
nesses in Palestine was valid on prima facie evi- 
dence; but such a writ abroad was not valid unless 
verified by the oral testimony of the signing wit- 
nesses before the rabbinate, that “it was written and 
signed in our presence ” (Git. 1. 1). 

As economic measures for Palestine, the Rabbis 
prohibited the exportation of provisions which are 
necessaries of life, such as fruits, wines, oils, and 

firewood, and ordered that these pro- 


Agricul- visions should be sold directly to the 
tural Re- consumer in order to save to the pur- 
strictions. chaser the middleman's profit (D. B. 


90b, 912). Another ordinance was di- 
rected against the raising of small stock, as sheep 
and goats, in Palestine, except in woods or barren 
territory, in order to preserve the cultivated lands 
from injury (B. K. 49b). 

To secure an adequate supply of servants in Pal- 
estine, the Mosaic law providing for the freedom of 
a servant who had fled from his master (Deut. xxiii. 
15) was made applicable to a servant escaping from 
other lands to Palestine, but not to à servant esca- 
ping from Palestine (Git. 48a; ‘Ar. 49b). 

For the benefit of settlers it was decreed that the 
owner of a town in Palestine must leave a public 
thoroughfare on all four sides of the town, and that 
a Jew about to purchase real property from a Gen- 
tile in Palestine may have the contract drawn up on 
Sabbath to facilitate and bind the bargain, though 
such a proceeding is prohibited in other lands (D. K. 
80a, b), Residence in Palestine is regarded as be- 
coming immediately permanent. For example: A 
rented dwelling outside the Holy Land need not have 
à mezuzah during the first thirty days, as thetenancy 
is considered temporary for the first month; but in 
Palestine the posting of the mezuzah isimmediately 
obligatory (Men. 44a). 

The regulation of migration to and from Pales- 
tine had in view the object of maintaining the set- 
tlement of the Holy Land. One must not emigrate 
from Palestine unless the necessaries of life reach 
the price of a “sela‘” (two common shekels) fora 
double se’ah-measure of wheat, and unless they are 

dificult to obtain even then (B. B. 
Settlement 91a). A husband may compel his 

in wife, under pain of divorce, to go 

Palestine. with him and settle in Palestine, but 

he can not compel her to accompany 

him to another country. The wife has the same 

right to remove to Palestine, and she may demand a 

divorce if her husband refuses to follow her (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 75, 4). 

Besides these legal variations there were many 
differences, especially in the early periods, between 
Jewish practises in Palestine and in Babylon (some- 
times called “the East”). "The differences are fifty 
in number according to one authority, and fifty-five 
according to another. The most important ones are 
as follows: 

(1) The fast-day after Purim in memory of the 
persecution of the Jews in Alexandria by the Greek 


general Nicanor prior to his defeat by the Maccabeans 
was observed in Palestine only (Soferim xvii. 4). 
(2) The cycle of the Pentateuch reading, which 
in Palestine was completed in three or three and 
one-half years, was clsewhere completed in one year, 


on Simhat Torah. 


(3) In Palestine one of the congregation was hon- 

ored in being permitted to take the scroll from the 

Ark, and another was similarly hon- 

Minhagim. ored in being permitted to return it 

to its place (^ hoza'ah" and " hakna- 

sah”): elsewhere it was considered an honor only 
to restore the scroll to the Ark. 

(4) In Palestine the “kohanim” who blessed the 
people covered their heads with the tallit: elsewhere 
they did not. | 

(5) In Palestine the hazzan and reader faced the 
Ark: elsewhere they faced the congregation. 

(6) In Palestine seven persons constituted * min- 
yan” for kaddish and barakut: elsewhere no less 
than ten persons were required. 

(7) In Palestine the Sabbath was announced every 
Friday afternoon by three blasts on the shofar: this 
was not done elsewhere. 

(8) In Palestine no one touched money on the 
Sabbath: elsewhere one might even carry money 
on that day. 

(9) In Palestine the nuptial ceremony was dis- 
tinguished by the sanctification of the ring given by 
the groom to the bride. In Babylon the ring “was 
not in sight” (this phrase is ambiguous, and some 
interpret it as meaning that the presentation of the 
ring occurred not in public at the synagogue, but in 
private [see “Sha‘are Zedek,” responsum No. 12). 

(10) In Palestine the law that a widow should 
not be permitted to marry within twenty-four 
months after her husband's death if when he died 
she had a suckling babe, for fear sho might commit 
infanticide, was enforced even if the child died 
within that period; in Babylon she was permitted 
to marry within that time if the child died. 

(11) In Palestine mourning was observed for any 
infant: in Babylon, not unless it was older than 
thirty days. 

(12) In Palestine a pupil was permitted to greet 
his teacher with * Peace to thee, master”: in Baby- 
lon, only when the pupil was first recognized by 
his teacher. 

Another difference between the Palestinian and 
the Babylonian school was in the degrees of conti- 
dence shown in supernatural remedies and charms; 
these oceur much less frequently in the Jerusalem 
Talmud than in the Babylonian. In particular, the 
Palestinians did not believe in the apprehension of 
danger from the occurrence of even numbers, known 
as “zugot” (Pes. 100b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Estori Farhi, Kaftor wa-Ferah, ch. xX. Israel 
Shklov, Pe’at ha-Shulhan, Safed, 1837 ; Zizling, Yalkut Irez 
Yisrael, Wilna, 1890 ; Müller, in Ha-Shahar, vols. vii. and viii. 


E. C. J. D. E. 
PALESTINIAN TALMUD. See TALMUD. 


PALEY, JOHN: American journalist; born Feb. 
6. 1871, at Radoszkowice, government of Wilna, 
Russia. After receiving the usual education, he at- 
tended the Talmudical colleges of Minsk, Volosin, 
and Libau. In 1889 he emigratcd to New York, 
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where he became editor of * Der Volksadvokat.? In 


1891 he removed to Philadelphia, became connected 
there with the *Jüdische Presse," and, in 1892, 


with the “ Volkswüchter? (as editor and publisher). 
Returning to New York, he has been, since 1898, 
editor of the *Jüdisches Tageblatt" and of the 
*Jüdische Gazetten,” which he has made the most 
widely circulated Jewish paperin the world. Paley 
is the author of: “The Russian Nihilist” and “ Life 
in New York” (dramas); “ Die Schwarze Chevrah” ; 
“Uriel Acosta”; “Mysteries of the East Side”; 
“The Erev Rav”; “ Yichus und Verbrechen ”; * Das 
Leben in New York”; ete. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). 
J. F. T. H. 


PALGRAVE (COHEN), SIR FRANCIS: 
English historian; born in London July, 1788; died 
there July 6, 1861; son of Meyer Cohen, à member 
of the London Stock Exchange. He was an infant 
prodigy. At the ageof eight he made a translation 
of Homer's * Battle of the Frogs” into French, which 
was published by his father (London, 1796). In 
1823 he changed his name, by royal permission, to 
Palgrave, and married a daughter of Dawson Tur- 
ner, the historian. He was trained as a solicitor, 
but, having embraced Christianity, was called to 
the bar in 1827, devoting himself to pedigree cases. 
He had previously shown great interest in the rec- 
ords, drawing up an elaborate plan for their publi- 
cation; this was approved by the Royal Commis- 
sion, for which he edited many volumes of records 
during the decade 1827-87. In 1832 he published 
“The Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth," which is generally regarded as the earliest 
important.study of English constitutional history 
founded on the records. He was knighted in that 
year, and in 1888 became deputy keeper of Her 
Majesty's records, in which capacity he issued 
twenty-two annual reports of great historic value. 
His most important work is *A History of Nor- 
mandy and England," 4 vols., London, 1851-63. 

Palgrave had four sons, each of whom attained 
distinction of various kinds: Francis Turner Pal- 
grave (1824-1902), editor of “Golden Treasury of 
English Songs and Lyrics,” and professor of poetry 
at Oxford; William Gifford Palgrave (1826-88), 
Eastern traveler, and author of “A Year's Journey 
Through Central and Eastern Arabia” (London, 
1865), and other works; Robert Harry Inglis 
Palgrave (b. 1827), editor of “The Dictionary of 
Political Economy ”; and Sir. Reginald Francis 
Douce Palgrave (1829-1903), clerk of the House of 
Commons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gentleman's Magazine, 1861, part ii., pp. 441- 
445; Dict. Nat. Diog. J 


PALITSCHINETZKI, JOSEPH HIRSH: 
Biblical scholar; born 1805; died at; Berdychev Feb. 
27,1886. He was instructor in the Bible in the rab- 
binical seminary at Jitomir until its close, and was 
an assiduous student throughout his life. Palitschi- 
netzki was the author of “Kera Mikra” (Jitomir, 
1874), on Biblical Hebrew and various other Biblical 
subjects, In this work, as weil as in his articles 
contributed to different periodicals, he evinces à 


wide knowledge of the Hebrew language and lit-. 
erature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 491; Rabbino- 
vich, Keneset Yisrael, i., col. 1121; Sokolow, Sefer ha- 
Shanah, i. 70; idem, in Ha-Asif, iii. 119. 

A. S. W. 


H. R. 

PALM (PAceniv dactylifera): An evergreen tree 
growing in tropical climates in a dry atmosphere. 
The term for it, common to the Aramaic, Ethiopic, 
and Hebrew, is “tamar” (oyn) The Arabic 
“tamr” means more particularly the fruit of the 
date-palm.’ The Aramaic has also the name “ dikla,” | 
and a feminine form, “dikleta” (see Jastrow, 
“Dict.” sv.) The stem of the date-palm is slen- 
der and very yielding, so that in a storm it sways 
back and forth, but does not break; and through- 
out its length it bears marks showing where leaves 
have fallen off. The tree is crowned by a mass 
of branches from 40 to 80 in number, and on 
these the fruit grows. "There are distinct male and 
female trees—hence the masculine and feminine 
forms of the name in Aramaic—and artificial fertili- 
zationis necessary. The Assyrian monuments show 
figures of a god having a pail in one hand, and with 
the other spreading the pollen on palms. 

When the fruit begins to grow it has a green 
color, which gradually changes, through yellow and 
red, until it becomes quite dark; it hangs in bunches 
from the stalk. The date-palm relies for nourish- 
ment upon its roots, which strike downward and. 
reach water under the soil; if this fails, irrigation 
must be resorted to. Especially interesting in this 
light are the Babylonian contract tablets. From 
these it is learned that trenches were dug around 
the palms, soas to supply water to the roots. From 
the tablets it is clear also that dates were used quite 
frequently in payment of rent and of all kinds of 
debts (see “ Babylonian Expedition of University of 


Pennsylvania," ix.). ` 


The tree was very plentiful in Palestine in an- 
cient times, but now is found only at the Lake of 
Gennesaret, near Jericho; and around the Dead Sea 
(Nowack, “ Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Archiologie,” 
i. 62). At Elim (Ex. xv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 9) there 
were seventy palms growing around the springs. 
The date-palm was put to many uses. The fruit 
was used for food, and from it a drink was distilled. 
The leaves were used as a roof-covering; the stem, 
for building purposes and for fuel. Parts of the 
stalk were used to weave ropes. From the better 
quality of dates, according to Josephus (* B. J." iv. 
8, 88), a kind of-honey was pressed ::this was also 
known to the Talmudic writers (Löw, * Aramüische 
Pflanzennamen,” p. 124). 

The qualities of the date-palm are referred to 
quite frequently in a figurative sense in the poetical 
books of the Bible. "Together with another ever- 
green tree, the cedar, it is used to typify the pros- 
perity of the righteous man (Ps. xcii. 18). Its tall, 
slender, graceful, mobile stalk symbolizes the beau- 
tiful female figure (Cant. vii. 8, 9). In Joel (i. 12) 
the date-palm is spoken of as languishing. 

In the Temple service, branches of the date-palm. 
were used at the Feast of Booths (Lev. xxiii. 40; 
Neh. viii. 15). A palm design was used as a deco- 
ration in the Temple of Solomon (I Kings vi. 29) 
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and in the plan of Ezekiel's Temple (Ezek. xl., pas- 
sim) A coin struck by Jaddua has on it the fig- 
ure of the date-palm (De Saulcy, “Numismatique 
Juive,” plate 1, fig. 6). Several names in the Bible 
give evidence of the plentifulness of the palm. 
Jericho is called “the city of palm-trees” (Deut. 
xxxiv. 8; Judges i. 16, iii. 13; II Chron. xxviii. 15). 
“Tamar” occurs in Ezek. xlvii. 19; and two other 
place-names have the word as an element, viz., 
* Hazazon-tamar? (II Chron. xx. 2) and “ Baal- 
tamar” (Judges xx. 38); perhaps “Tadmor” (II 
Chron. viii. 4) also. Three women bear the name 
“Tamar” (Gen, xxxvii. 6; II Sam. xiii. 1, xiv. 
21) Under a palm-tree Deborah sat and judged 
Israel; and on this account it was called “the palm- 
tree of Deborah ” (Judges iv. 5; but see DEBORAH, 
the nurse of Rebekah). For the part this tree played 
in early Semitic civilization, see Barton, “Semitic 
Origins,” Index, s.v. “Palm,” 1901. The Mishnah 
(sce Low, l.e. pp. 109-125) mentions three kinds of 
dates. 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 

PALMA: Capital of the Spanish island of Ma- 
jorca. As early as the Moorish period Jews were 
living in Almudayna, the most populous part of the 
city, which was surrounded by walls and contained 
the “Castell dels Jueus,” the Jews’ castle. About 
1290 Alfonso III. or James II. assigned them a spe- 
cial ghetto, surrounded by walls with gates for their 
own protection. It was situated in the De Cala- 
trava quarter in the parish of Santa Eulalia, and 
comprised the Calle de Monte Sion and “el Calle,” 
or the Jews’ street proper. In 1818 Sancho I. 
granted the Jews, at their own request, this ghetto 
as their habitation forall time. With the permission 
of the king, the Jews had built a fine synagogue, 
but it was hardly completed, in 1314, when Sancho 
]. took it from them by way of punishment, and 
converted it into the Church of Santa Fé. In 1881 
James III. permitted them to build a new but plain 
synagogue (“casa de oracion ”) or school (“escuela ? 
in the street in which their cemetery was situated, 
and they gave a mortgage on this building, which 
had not been entirely paid off in 1880. In addition 
to this synagogue there were two smaller ones, 
situated between the churches of Santa Fé, Santa 
Bartolome, and Santa Misericordia. 

The Jews, to whom James I., conqueror of the 
Balearic Isles, granted privileges which were abro- 
gated and renewed by subsequent rulers, formed in 
their aljama almost a state within a state. At its 
head were five representatives, called "secretarii " 
or “regidores,” a treasurer (“tesorero ”), and a coun- 
cil consisting of eight, and at times of more, persons, 
who were elected, according to an old privilege, by 
the Jews themselves, and were confirmed by the 
king. Sancho I., after abrogating in 1814 all the 
privileges granted the Jews, meddled with their 
internal affairs also, and arbitrarily appointed a cer- 
tain Astruc b. Nono as secretary or representative. 
The other representatives protested to Saucho's 
successor, Whereupon the right of free election was 
restored to the Jews (“Boletin Acad. Hist.” xxxvi. 
197, No. 45). Only honorable and independent men 
were eligible as “secretarii”; physicians, brokers, 
and all persons who sought to gain office by influ- 


ence or other unfair means being excluded. The 
number of the members of the council varied. In 
1874 the aljama consisted of thirty persons; but, 
since disputes and divisions often arose among them, 
a royal decree was issued on Jan. 24 of that year to 
the effect that the oldest and wealthiest taxpayers 
should have seats in it (ib. Nos. 71, 91). The rep- 
resentatives of the aljama had the right to make 
statutes and to issue regulations, which all its mem- 
bers had to obey implicitly. The men and women 
of the community were forbidden to buy or to wear 


garments of more expensive material than did the- 


secretaries, and the council prohibited extravagant 
celebrations of betrothals and weddings. The secre- 
taries and the council constituted a court of morals, 
and had the right to fine and, if necessary, to. ex- 
communicate refractory members (decree of Sept. 17, 
1319, 2. No. 80). Any Jew or Jewess who dared to 
revile the secretaries or the council was to be pun- 
ished with perpetual banishment from the island, 
and any one who returned in defiance of such a sen- 
tence was to have the right foot cut off (ib. Nos. 
27, 61). 

One of the most important tasks of the secretaries 
or representatives of the “Calle Juich,” as the al- 
jama of Palma was called, was the regulation of the 
taxes. They drafted a “Constitution,” which was 
approved and confirmed by the king in 1818. All 
Jews over fifteen years of age, all Jewesses living 
independently, all strangers remaining for a month, 
and all foreign merchants doing business in the city 
for a year were subject to taxation. Each Jew and 
Jewess had to pay a certain tax, according to values, 
on every pound of flour or meat consumed, on every 
garment, on every purchase or sale, and on every 
house or lodging leased (ib. pp. 250 e£ seq.). The 
method of taxation was as follows: the governor 
appointed a committee of 51 persons, 17 from each 
of the three classes, and this body chose from each 
section one person in whom it had complete confi- 
dence. Each of these three commissioners was then 
obliged to takea solemn pledge before the governor 
that he would make the appraisements without fear 
or favor, according to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. The names of the members of the aljama 
were then given to each of the commissioners for 
appraisement, and according to their valuation the 
taxes were apportioned by the governor and an- 
nounced to the secretaries (20. No. 106). The divi- 
sion of the money for the poor was undertaken with 
the assistance of cight of the wealthiest taxpayers 
of the community. The following representatives 
of the aljama are mentioned between 1318 and 1390: 
Abraham Malaqui, Astruc b. Nono, Isaac b. Aaron, 
Hayyim Cohen, Juce BarquiVital Cresques, Mox- 
imus Natjar, Solomon Jono, Solomon Susan, Dione 
del Mestre, Maimon Xullell, Magaluf Natjar, Maha- 
luf Feraig, Bonsenior Gracia, and others. 

The Jews of Palma were undisturbed in their 
religious observances. They were allowed to 
slaughter according to their own ritual in the Chris- 
tian slaughter-house, while, by an agreement made 
with the representatives of the aljama in 1344, Chris- 
tian butchers sold kasher meat for one dinara pound 
more than other meat (70. No. 55). The Jews took 
the oath on the Pentateuch, without the curses in 
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the formula of Barcelona. At Palma, as elsewhere, 

they were engaged in agriculture, and especially 

in commerce, with connections as far as Roussillon, 

Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, and various cities in 

northern Africa. They were allowed to keep Turk- 

ish and Tatar slaves, but on the condition that if 
these slaves should accept Judaism, they should be- 

come the property of the king (25. Nos. 55, 85). 

A great catastrophe befell the Jews of Palma on 
Aug. 2, 1391; 800 were killed, and many who 
sought safety in flight took ship for the Barbary 
States, while all who remained accepted baptism. 
The municipal council of Palma had promised them 
a large sum of money if they would accept Chris- 
tianity, and the Jews were credulous enough to 
accept the terms; but when, after baptism, they 
demanded the money, the council refused payment 
on various pretexts, and the neophytes appealed in 
vain to the governor through their representatives, 
Miguel Gracia (formerly Bonsenior Gracia) Juan 
Amat or Mahaluf Faquim, Antonio Abraham Sas- 
portas, Gabriel Fuster (formerly Moximus Natjar), 
Pedro Fuster (son of Maimon Natjar) and others 
(Villanueva, “Viaje Literario," xxi. 224; the letter 
of Hasdai Crescas at the end of “Shebet Yehudah," 
ed. Wiener, p. 129; "Boletin Acad. Hist." xl, 152 et 
seq.: “R. E. J.” xliv. 297 et seg.). 

Accusations of ritual murder were brought against 
the Jews of Palma in 1809 and in 1485. While on 
the former occasion King James H, instituted severe 
proceedings against the false accusers, a century 
later the bishop of the city credited the report. 
Several hundred Jews were baptized in consequence 
of the persecution. This put an end to the Jewish 
community of Palma, and the synagogue was trans- 
formed into a church, although the cemetery was 
still called “El Campo de los Judios ” aslateas 1521. 
See BALEARIC ISLES; CHUETAS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The chief source for the history of the Jews of 
Palma, as of those of Majorca generally, is a manuscript writ- 
ten on parehment, and containing 118 documents, which prob- 
ably once belonged to the aljama of Palma. After 1135 it 
eame into the possession of the Inquisition, and was later ac- 
quired by the Marquis of Campo-Franco. This codex was 
used by Villanueva in his Viaje Literario, vols. xxi. and 
xxii. and by Morel-Fatio in R. E.J. iv. 31-50. The docu- 
ments were recently published by G. Liabrés and F. Fita in 
Boletin Acad. Hist, vol. xxxvi. 

G, M. K. 

PALMYRA (Hebrew, Tadmor ; Greek, 9ocóuóp): 
Latin name of a city in a well-watered oasis of 
the Syrian desert, five days' journey from the 
Euphrates, between three and four days from 
Thapsakus, and three days from Aleppo. Palmyra 
was situated on the highway leading from Phenicia 
to the Euphrates by way of upper Syria, and in late 
antiquity was one of the largest commercial centers 
of the East. Itwas said to have been founded by 
Solomon when he conquered Hamath-zobah, thus 
obtaining partial control of the highway (I Kings ix, 
18; II Chron. viii. 4). Under Jehu the Jewish realm 
seems to have lost Palmyra as well as its other East- 
ern possessions (II Kings x. 82-84), although it 
regained the city under Jeroboam H. (II Kings 
xiv. 24). 

It was not until the third century of the common 
era that Judaism again came into contact with Pal- 
myra. Although the empress Zenobia seems to 


have been friendly to the Jews, yet there are prc- 


served in the Talmud a number of quotations from 
contemporary scholars which indicate that the ruling 
powers of Palmyra were not liked by the Jews. 
''hus, R. Johanan said: * Happy will he be who shall 
see the downfall of Tadmor " (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 8); and 
there was a popular Jewish proverb to the effect that 
*the impure mixture rolls from hell (Yeb. 17a) to 
Tadmor, and thence to Messene and Harpania” (Yeb. 
16a, b, 17a; comp. Rashi ad loc.). 

Later writers, who did not understand the Jewish 
hatred of Tadmor, sought an explanation in mixed 
marriages, or in the aid which the Palmyrenes had 
given to the Romans when the Temple was destroy ed. 
R. Judah, a pupil of Samuel, said: “The day on 
which Tadmor is destroyed will be made a holiday " 
(Yeb. 16b-17a). Nevertheless Palmyrene proselytes 
were received (Yer. Kid. iv. 65c). The Jews even 
seem to have taken up arms against Palmyra. The 
story is told that a certain Ze'era bar Hinena (Hanina) 
was seized in the city of Sassifa and taken before 
Zenobia for sentence, whereupon R. Johanan's two 
disciples, R. Ammi and R. Samuel, went to the em- 
press to plead for his liberty. She received them 
very ungraciously, however, saying, “Do you think 
that you may do what you please, relying on your 
God, who has vouchsafed you so many miracles? ” 
At that moment a Saracen entered, bearing a bloody 
dagger, and cried: “With this dagger Bar Nazar 
has killed his brother” (or, “has been killed”), 
whereupon Ze‘era bar Hinena was released (Yer. 
Ta‘an. viii. 46b). This story, in itself obscure, com- 
bined with the sayings cited above, shows the hos- 
tility of the Jews toward the city. 

In the twelfth century more than 2,000 Jewish 
families were living in the vicinity of Palmyra. 
The men were warlike, and often came in contlict 
with the Christiansand Mohammedans. A Hebrew 
inscription found in the ruins of the city and consist- 
ing of the beginning of the Jewish Shema' (Deut. v. 
4-9) was published by Landauer in the “Sitzungs- 
berichte der Berliner Akademie,” 1884, pp. 933 et seq. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 278-276, vi. 941; 


Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 475, 478, 756; Ritter, Erdkunde, 
part viii., 58 2, 3. 


J. S. O. 

PALTI or PHALTI: Name borne by two 
persons mentioned in the Old Testament; probably 
an abbreviation, or corruption, of PALTIEL. 1. 
Son of Raphu, of the tribe of Benjamin; one of the 
twelve spies (Num. xiii. 9). 2. Second husband of 
Michal, daughter of Saul, and wife of David (I Sam. 
xxv. 44); in II Sam. iii. 15 the name is given as 
* Phaltiel " (* Paltiel ? in the Hebrew). 

E. G. H. 5. O. 


PALTIEL: Vizier to the Egyptian califs Al- 
Muʻizz and ‘Abd al-Mansur; lived in the second 
half of the tenth century. The Chronicle of ANIMAAZ 
BEN PALTIEL, the only source for the history of this 
personage, makes Paltiel. by his mother Kassia, a 
grandson of Hisdai ben Hananeel and a descendant 
of the liturgical poet Shephatiah of Oria. When 
Oria was taken by Al-Mu‘izz, Paltiel won the favor 
of the conqueror through his astrological skill. He 
predicted that Al-Mu‘izz would reign over three 
countries On leaving Italy Al-Mu'izz took Paltiel 
with him to his kingdom of North Africa and en- 
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trusted him with the direction of the affairs of state. 
Soon the vizier had an opportunity to show his great 
administrative ability. During Al-Mu'izz's march 
through the desert against Egypt, Paltiel provided 
his army and retinue with all the necessaries of life. 
Ahimaaz expatiates upon the wise administration 
and the far-reaching influence of Paltiel, who, by a 
letter addressed to the Byzantine emperor, caused the 
release of the Jewish prisoners taken at Bari and 
Otranto. As an illustration of his generosity and 
modesty Ahimaaz relates the following: On the 
Day of Atonement Paltiel was called to the Torah. 
The whole congregation rose in his honor, but he 
bade all but the children to remain seated, announ- 
cing that otherwise he would not accept the office. 
When the reading was over he offered 5,000 dinars 
for various charitable purposes, including aid to the 
poor of Jerusalem and to the college at Babylon. 
Next morning he summoned a band of riders on 
horses and mules and despatched them, laden with 
the gold he had vowed, with a caravan. At his 
death his son Samuel, who succeeded him in the 
office of vizier, distributed 20,000 drachmas in simi- 
lar benefactions. 

Although no Arab historian mentions the name of 
Paltiel, it is believed by some scholars that the nar- 
rative of Ahimaaz hasa certain historical basis. De 
Goeje endeavored to identify Paltiel with the vizier 
Jauhar al-Rumi, or Al-Saklabi, whose adventures 
present many points of analogy with those related 
of Paltiel by Ahimaaz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, in J. Q. R. iv. 620; idem, M. J. C. ii. 
125 et seq.; idem, in R. E. J. xxiii. 236; Bacher, ib. xxxii. 146 ; 
Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, 1896, p. 462; idem, in Z. D. M. 
G. li. 486; De Goeje, in Z. D. M. G. lii. 75; Steinschneider, in 
Monaisschrift, xliv. 239 ; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Mid- 
dle Ages, p. 317. , 

S. I. BR. 

PALTIYA (PELATYA) OF NAWEH: Pal- 
estinian haggadist of the third century. He is cited 
but once, as author of a derashah. The haggadists 
consider the phraseology of Eccl. i. 4 peculiar, un- 
less the expression “The earth abideth for ever" 
implies the perpetuity of Israel. Thereupon Sam- 
uel (of the fourth amoraic generation) quotes Pela- 
tiah as teaching that Israel is, indeed, metonymic- 
ally called “erez ” (earth, land). Hesays, “Scripture 
states [Judges xviii. 380]: ‘Jonathan... and his 
sons were priests of Dan until the exile of the erez’; 
but since an erez can not be exiled, because it can 
not be moved, it is evident that Israel [the possessor 
ofthe erez] is meant. This isconfirmed by Malachi, 
who, addressing Israel, says [Mal. iii. 19], ‘All the 

nations shall call you blessed, for ye shall be a 

delightsome erez'" (Eccl. R.i. 4; see Einhorn ad 

loc.). As to Naweh, comp. Neubauer, * G. T." p. 245, 

with Hirschensohn, “Mehkere Arez,” s.v. (see also 


Schwarz, *'Toledot ha-Arez," ed. Luncz, p. 976; 


Schiirer, * Gesch." 8d ed., ii. 13). 
E. C. S. M. 


PALTOI B. ABAYI: Gaonof Pumbedita from 
842 to 858. He was the first of a series of promi- 
nent geonim at that academy, the influence of which 
he extended to such a degree that the exilarch was 
obliged to go to Pumbedita if he wished to convene 
a publie assembly. Paltoi was both strict and en- 
ergetic in his rule. In one of his letters he d weils 


on excommunication for disobedience to the Law, 
which he insists should be revived in practise (Re- 
sponsa of the Geonim, “Sha‘are Zedek,” p. 75, note 
4) Many of his responsa, covering various branches 
of the Law, have been preserved in the collec- 
tion “Sha‘are Zedek” (Salonica, 1792). He is 
said to have devoted himself to philosophy also, 
though none of his philosophical works has been 
preserved. A cabalistic prayer beginning “ ‘Illat 
ha-'Illot? (Cause of All Causes) is erroneously 
ascribed to Paltoi by Moses Botarel in his “ Yezirah ” 
commentary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 64; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., 
vy. 201; Kaminka, in Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Littera- 
tur. ii. 18-19. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


PAMIERS: Oneof the principal towns of the 
department of Ariège, France, A Jewish commu- 
nity existed here in the twelfth century. In 1256 
Maurin IL, Abbot of St. Antoine, granted protec- 
tion to the Jew Bonio, son of Beslinenga, in consid- 
eration of à yearly tax of a gold marabotin. In 
1979 the Jews of Pamiers agreed among themselves 
to refrain from making certain extravagant presents, 
especially those which it was customary to give to 
new-born infants; from inviting more than twelve 
persons to family festivals; from giving more than 
12 deniers as a New-Year's gift to each child; from 
appearing in the publie square on the Sabbath; and 
from participating in games of dice or chess. "The 
cost of lawsuits and other general ex penses were to 
be paid from the proceeds of certain taxes. The 
Abbot of St. Antoine approved these regulations, 
and, as a token of his good-will, permitted tlie Jews 
to wear on their garments a small embroidered wheel, 
instead of the Jarge one of cloth. The king con- 
firmed this decision in 1280. A few years previ- 
ously (in 1274) the Parliament of Paris had forbid- 
den the king’s Jews to compel those belonging to 
the abbey of Pamiers to contribute to a certain tax. — 

In 1300a curé of the diocese was excommunicated 
because he denied his indebtedness to a Jew. In 
1891 Gaston II., Duke of Foix, imprisoned the sev- 
enty Jews then living at Pamiers and threatened 
them with death unless they paid him the sum of 
3,000 scudis. In 1894 there were only 56 Jews at 
Pamiers, whom the duke would not allow to depart 
until he was forced to do so by the officers of the 
seneschal of Toulouse, acting under orders from the 
King of France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc, pp. 14, 39, 40, 
41,118, 289 : Dom Vaisséte, Histoire Générale du Languedoc. 
iv.. Documentary Proofs 9: Depping, Les Juifs dans le Mo- 
yen Age, pp. 191, 192, 196; R. Ej. J. lii. 215, xviii. 139; Solo- 
mon b. Reuben Bonfed, Diwan (in MS.; see Neubauer, Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 1984); Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 498. 

1 


8. S. K 

PAMPLONA: Capital and oldest city of the 
kingdom of Navarra, Spain. Next to Tudela, it 
possessed the most important Jewish community. 
The Jewry was situated in the Navarreria, the old- 
est quarter of the city. When Navarra came under 
the guardianship of Philip the Fair, and the Pam- 
plonians refused to pay him homage, the Jewry was 
destroyed by the French troops, the houses were 
plundered, and many. Jews were killed (1977). In 
1280, upon the complaint of the Jews, the city was 
directed torestore to them the confiscated properties 
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and to assign to them other ground for building 

purposes. In 1819 the city council, in conjunction 

with the bishop, to whom the Jews were tributary, 
had resolved, in compliance with the wish of King 

Charles J., to rebuild the Jewry; but this was not 

done until 1336, 

The new Jewry was near the Puente de la Mag- 
dalena, and was surrounded with strong walls to 
guard it against invasion. In the Jewry was the 
Alcaceria, where the Jews carried on considerable 
traffic in silk goods, while in a separate street were 
stores in which they sold jewelry, shoes, etc. Some 
of the Jews were artisans, and were employed by 
the royal court; others practised medicine. The 
physician Samuel, in recognition of his services as 
surgeon to the English knight Thomas Trivet, was 
presented by King Charles in 1889 with several 
houses situated in the Jewry and which had formerly 
been in the possession of Bonafos and hisson Sento, 
two jugglers. In 1438 the physician Maestre Jacob 
Aboazar, who had his house near the Great Syna- 
gogue, accompanied the queen on a journey abroad. 
Contemporary with him was the physician Juce 
(Joseph). 

In 1875 the Jews of Pamplona numbered about 
220 families, and paid a yearly tax of 2,592 pounds to 
the king alone. They had, as in Esteila and Tudela, 
their independent magistracy, consisting of two presi- 
dents and twenty representatives. Gradually the 
taxes became so burdensome that they could no longer 
be borne. In 1407 King Charles III. issued an order 
that the movable property of the Jews should be 
sold at auction, and the most notable members placed 
under arrest, unless they paid the tax due to him. 
To escape these frequent vexations many of the 
Jews resolved to emigrate; and a part of the Jewry 
was thus left uninhabited. No sooner had Leonora 
ascended the throne as coregent (1469) than she is- 
sued an order to the city magistrate to require the 
Jews to repair the dilapidated houses. 

The policy of Ferdinand and Isabella triumphed 
in the Cortes of Pamplona in 1496. Two years 
later the Jews were expelled from Navarra. Many 
emigrated; and those who were unable to leave 
the city embraced Christianity. Hayyim GALIPAPA 
was rabbi of Pamplona in the fourteenth century ; 
and the scholar Samuel b. Moses Abbas was a 
resident of the city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 
34, 49, 73, 99, 105 et seq.; Rios, Hist. ii. 452, iii. 200; Jacobs, 
Sources, s.v. Pamplona. 

S. M. K. 

PAN, TAUBE: Judæo-German authoress of the 
sixteenth century; lived in the Prague ghetto at 
the time of Mordecai MEISEL; daughter of R. Moses 
Löb Pizker, and wife of R. Jacob Pan. Like many 
poets of this period, she published religious aud 
ethical works in the current idiom of the Jews. 
Such publications were facilitated by the priuting- 
press of the Gersonides then running in Prague. 
Among other pieces, she published, probably in 1609, 
a poem of six pages under the title: 

“Bin Schónes Lied, Neu Gemacht, 

Beloschen Techinna Ist's Worden Ausgetracht." 

In the final verse she gives some autobiographical 
data, as follows: 


“ Wenn jetzt wollt wissen, wer das Lied hat gemacht, 
Taube, Weib des R. Jakob Pan, hat es dertracht, 
Tochter des ehrwürdigen Rabbi Lób Pizker sal [55], 
Der Ewige mög’ behüten uns ail!” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, p. 152. 
S. A. KI. 


PANAMA. Sce SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
PANEAS. See CÆSAREA PHILIPPI. 


PANET, EZEKIEL: Hungarian rabbi; born 
1783 at Bielitz, Silesia; died Nisan 20, 1845, at Karls- 
burg, Transylvania. He studied in the yeshibah of 
Leipnik, Moravia, under Rabbi Baruch Fränkel, and 
ther went to Prague, where Chief Rabbi Samuel 
Landau and the assistant rabbi Eleazar Fleckeles were 
his teachers. After his marriage in 1802 he spent five 
years at Linsk in Talmudic studies and then joined 
the ranks of the Polish Hasrpix, with whom he 
maintained close relations throughout his life. He 
was successively rabbi at Ostrik (1807-18) and Tarc- 
zal, Hungary (1813-23), and was chief rabbi of Karls- 
burg from 1828 to 1845. 

His principal literary work is “Sefer She’elot u- 
Teshubot me-Rab Yehezkel we-Sha‘are Ziy yon," ed. 
M. M. Panet, Marmaros-Sziget, 1875. Most of his 
works are extant in manuscript and contain notes 
on the Talmud. 

Of Panet's sons and grandsons the following were 
rabbis: (1) of Tasnád, Hayyim Bezaleel Panet 
(b. at Bielitz 1803; died at Tasnád 1877; author of 
several works and of the Halakah collection “Sefer 
Derek Yibhar”); his grandson Asher Samuel 
Panet, of Hidalmás; (2) of Tarczal, his son Lebush 
Panet; (8) of Deés, his son Menahem Mendel 
Panet (author of several manuscript novellz on the 
Talmud, besides responsa collections entitled * Sha- 
‘are Zedek,” * Abne Zedek,” and * Mishpat Zedek”) ; 
his grandson Moses Panet (successor to his father 
as rabbi of Deés). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. B. Friedmann, in H. B. Panet’s Sefer Derek 

Yibhar, ed. A. J. Panet, Munkacs, 1894. 

8. M. Er. 

PANZIERI or PANSIERI (835, "DINED; 
nyna): Portuguese family members of which are 
met with in Constantinople and Rome from the six- 
teenth century. The family is still (1904) repre- 
sented in Italy. The most important member of the 
Constantinople branch is : 

Ephraim Panzieri: Physician and cabalist; 
flourished in Constantinople about 1550; died in 
Damascus. He went to the latter city to study 
under Hayyim Vital, and, leading an ascetic life 


there, was revered as a saint. 

To the Roman branch belong: Moses Panzieri 
and his son Jedidiah, mentioned in the community 
annals of 1539; Shabbethai Panzieri and his son 
Moses (1580 and 1583); and Shem-Tob, son of 
Moses (1601-16). 

To another line belong: Isaac Panzieri (whose 
wife Piacentina died in 1561), his son David, and 
his grandson Samuel (1602-17). 

Shabbethai b. Mordecai Pansieri: Rabbi of 
Rome in 1652 and 1658, of Sinigaglia from 1680 to 
1685, and again of Rome from the last-mentioned 
year. He had a reputation as a Talmudist, and cor- 
responded with Samuel Aboab in Venice and with 


Paoli 
Pappenheim 


Jehiel Finzi in Florence. When it was desired to 
introduce into the community the system of self- 
valuation of property supported by an oath, Shab- 
bethai spoke very energetically in favor of the 
method hitherto pursued, namely, that of valuation 
by a commission of seven members. He was sup- 
ported by Joseph Fiammetta. 

A Samuel Pansieri lived at Rome in 1682; and 
in 1720 and 1721 David and Shem-Tob b. Sam- 
uel Pansieri were members of the congregation 
there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 47: Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 2:0 et seq.; Berliner, Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom, ii. 55; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
Y israel, p. 830; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 42a. 

G. I. E. 

PAOLI, BETTY (BARBARA ELISABETH 
GLÜCK): Austrian poetess; born at Vienna Dec. 
30, 1814; died at Baden, near Vienna, July 5, 1894. 
Her father, a physician, died when she was very 
young; and, the family being left in very poor 
circumstances, Betty Paoli was compelled to earn 
her own living. For some time she supported 
herself as a teacher in Russian Poland, and then, re- 
turning to Vienna, she in 1818 became companion to 
Princess Marianne Schwarzenberg, which position 
she held’until the death of the latter in 1848. The 
following three years she spent in travel, visiting 
Paris and Berlin, and in 1852 she settled again in 
Vienna, 

Betty Paoli's poems, which evince deep feeling, a 
fertile imagination, and great power of representa- 
tion, were widely read toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Her works include: “Gedichte,” 
Pest, 1841 (2d ed. 1845); “Nach dem Gewitter,” 
ih, 1848 (2d ed. 1850); “ Die Welt und Mein Auge,” tò. 
1844: “Romancero,” čb. 1845; “Neue Gedichte,” 
ib. 1850; (2d ed. 1856); “ Lyrisches und Episches,” db. 
1355; * Wien's Gemiüldegallerien," Vienna, 1865; 
"Neueste Gedichte,” 25. 1870; “Grillparzer und 
Seine Werke,” Stuttgart, 1875. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, in Neue Freie 
Presse (Vienna), July 22, 1894. 

S, E. D. HE 

PAPA: Babylonian amora of the fifth genera- 
tion; born about 800; died 875; pupil of Raba and 
Abaye. After the death of his teachers he founded 
a school at Neres, a city near Sura, in which he offi- 
ciated as “resh metibta,” his friend and associate, 
R. Huna b. Joshua, acting as “resh kallah” (856- 
375)  Papa'sfather seemsto have been wealthy and 
to have enabled his son to devote himself to study 
(Yeb. 106a; Rashi «d lec.) Papa inherited some 
property from his father; and he also amassed great 
wealth by brewing beer, an occupation in which he 
was an expert (Pes. 113a; B. M. 65a). He likewise 
engaged in extensive and successful business under- 
takings (Pes. 111b), and his teacher Raba once said 
of him: *Happy is the righteous man who is as 
prosperous on earth as only the wicked usually are!" 
(Hor. 10b). 

But Papa and his partner Huna were not always 
overscrupulous in their business, and their teacher 
said to them at times: * Ye would take the coats from 
people's backs” (Git. 78a; Ket. 85a). Papa sold his 
beer at a higher price than ordinary because he gave 
the buyer credit, although this practíse was regarded 
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as a kind of usury (D. M. 65a), He was avaricious 
in other ways, and frequently refused to aid the 
poor (B. B. 9a, 10a). As his second wife he had 
married the daughter of Abba Sura'ah (of Sura), with 
whom he does not seem to have lived happily 
(comp. Sanh. 14b); for she prided herself on the 
nobility of her ancestry as contrasted with his own. 
He therefore said, referring to his own experience: 
“Be circumspect and not hasty in marrying, and 
take a wife from a class of society lower than thine 
own" (Yeb. 63a). 

Papa was not a great scholar; and he lacked 
independence of judgment. In the case of two 
conflicting opinions he tried to accept both (Ber. 
11b, 59b; Meg. 21b; Hul. 17b, 46a, 76b; Shab. 20a). 
He was, consequently, not greatly respected as a 
scholar; and R. Idi b. Abin termed him and Huna 
b. Joshua “dardeki” (children; Pes. 85a; Yeb. 
85a) R. Huna b. Manoah, Samuel b. Judah, and 
R. Hiyya of Vestania, pupils of Raba, came, after 
their teacher's death, to attend Papa's lectures, 
which thev found obscure and vague. "They com- 
municated their opinions to one another by signs, to 
the great chagrin of Papa, who noticed them, and 
said: “Let the scholars [“rabbanan "] go in peace” 
(Ta'an. 9a, b). R. Simai b. Ashi (father of R. Ashi), 
who also attended Papa's lectures, often embarrassed 
him by questions; so that Papa once fell on his 
knees and prayed that God might protect him from 
being humiliated by Simai. Simai, who was a 
silent witness of this scene, thereupon resolved to 
desist; and he asked no further questions at any 
time. Papa was extremely anxious to obtain a rep- 
utation as scholar, but he also endeavored to do 
honor to all other scholars. He never excommuni- 
cated one (M. K. 17a), and whenever, during his busi- 
ness journeys, he came to a place in which a scholar 
lived he visited him (Niddah 33b). Once when an 
unseemly reference to scholars escaped him, he 
fasted in atonement (Sanh. 100a), although he dis- 
liked fasting and it did not agree with him (Ta‘an. 
94b; R. H. 18b). 

He made journeys in connection with his business 
(Ber. 42; Meg. 21; Niddah 83b), and thus gained 
much knowledge of the world. He was especially 
interested in thecollection of popular proverbs which 
he considered as authoritative, using them even to re- 
fute the words of a sage (Ber. 59a). The aphorisms 
quoted by him include the following: “If no grain 
is in the house, quarrels knock at the door and en- 
ter” (B. M. 59a); “Sow corn for thy use that thou 
mayest not be obliged to purchase it; and strive to 
acquire a piece of property ” (Yeb. 65a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Abraham Mordecai Piyorka, Toledot R. Papa, 
in Ozar ha-Sifrut, 1886, v. 218-218; Weiss, Dor, iv. 204-208 ; 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, pp. 315-317, Warsaw, 1882; Gratz, 
Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 338, where he is erroneously called " Papa 
b. Hanan"; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. pp. 141-143. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


PAPER AND PAPYRUS. See MANUSCRIPTS. 


PAPERNA, ABRAHAM JACOB: Russian 
educator and author; born at Kopyl, government 
of Minsk, 1840. He received a fair education, in- 
cluding the study of the Bible with Mendelssohn's 
translation, Hebrew grammar, Talmud, and secular 
literature. In 1863 he entered the rabbinical school 
of Jitomir, where he studied until 1865; he was 
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then transferred to the rabbinical school of Wilna, 
from which he graduated in 1867. In 1868 he was 
appointed teacher at the government Jewish school 
at Zakroczyn, government of Warsaw; and in 1870 
he became principal of the government Jewish school 
of Plotzk, government of Suwalki. He was also in- 
structor in the Jewish religion at the gymnasium 
in the latter town, where he still (1904) resides. 
Paperna was intimately connected with the Rus- 


sian Haskalah movement in the last quarter of the. 


nineteenth century, and contributed various books 
and articles to Russian as well as to Hebrew litera- 
ture. Hisfirst Hebrew poem, “ Emet we-Emunah," 
appeared in * Ha-Karmel" in 1863; and since then 
Paperna has been a constant contributor to that 
periodical as well as to “ Ha-Meliz.” Critical articles 
by him, entitled "^ Kankan Hadash Male Yashan" 
(in “Ha-Karmel,” 1867, and printed separately, 
Wilna, 1868), attracted wide attention in the circles 
of the Maskilim. In these articles Paperna, influ- 
enced probably by the Russian critic Pisarev, 
adopted modern realistic methods of criticism. He 
exposed the worthlessness of the pseudo-classicism in 
lebrew literature, and the absurdity of the “ guess- 
philology " in the commentaries on the Dible and the 
Talmud. He also ridiculed the presumption of some 
of the young Maskilim, who from a desire for fame 
attempted to write books in Hebrew on botany, as- 
tronomy, and the other exact sciences, with which 
they were entirely unfamiliar. A curious essay on 
the drama entitled * Ha-Drama bi-Kelal we-ha-'Ibrit 
bi-Perat " appeared as a supplement to * Ha-Meliz,” 
1868. It called forth harsh criticism from A. B. 
Lewinsohn in his pamphlet * Tokahti la-Bekarim,? 
written under the pseudonym “S. Friedman" (Pa- 
perna had attacked Lebensohn's "Emet we-Emu- 
nah "), and from J. Steinberg (“ ‘En Mishpat”). In 
1869 Paperna published an article on the Russifica- 
tion of the Jews, entitled “ K Yevreiskomu Voprosu 
v Vislyanskom Kraye " (in “Den,” No. 18). 

He now devoted himself to educational matters, 
and published: “Mesillat ha-Limmud” (Warsaw, 
1871), a Hebrew grammar in Russian; “ Kratkaya 
Grammatika Russkavo Yazyka" (2d, 1874); “More 
Sefat Russiya ” (db. 1876; 3d ed., 1884), Ollendorff’s 
method for the study of the Russian language by 
Hebrews; “Samoychitel Russkavo Yazyka: Meruz 
Igsgerot” (čb. 1874; 3d ed., 1884), a Hebrew-Rus- 
sian letter-writer. Among his articles on education 
may be mentioned *O Khederakh Voobshche," ete. 
(Plotzk, 1884), on the hadarim. Memoirs (*Zik- 
ronot ") by Paperna on the rabbinical school of Jit- 
omir and its professors appeared in Sokolov's * Sefer 
ha-Shanah,” 1900, p. 60. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 88, Warsaw, 1880; 
Ha-Asif. v., vi.; Steinberg. ‘En Mishpat, Wilna, 1868; Lan- 
dau, in Ha-Meliz, 1868, p. 168; Gottlober, ib. p. 212; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 216. 

H. R. 


PAPO, ELIEZER BEN ISAAC: Bulgarian 
rabbi and author; born in Sarajevo, Bosnia; died in 
1894. He held the office of rabbi in Silistria, Bul- 
garia, till his death. He led a religious life, taking 
littie food, and restraining himself from every kind 
of pleasure; hence he was surnamed “the Saint" 
(“ha-Kadosh ”). 

Papo was the author of the following works: 
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“Pele Yo‘ez,” rules of morality, in alphabetical 
order, in two parts (Constantinople, 1824; Bucha- 
rest, 1860); “ Elef ha-Magen ” (Salonica, 1828), con- 
taining sermons in the order of the sections of the 
Pentateuch; “Hesed la-Alafim” (cd. 1886), treat- 
ing of the precepts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, and published by his son Judah Papo. 
Several of his works remain in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh, p. 5b ; Judah 

Papo, Preface to Hesed la-Alafim, parti.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 

Books Brit. Mus. p. 626; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 

196; Levinstein, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw, p. 20. 

S. N.T. L. 

PAPPENHEIM : Small town in Mittelfranken, 
containing one of the oldest Jewish communities in 
Bavaria. The statement of Stern-Neubauer that. 
the word p73 in R. Solomon bar Simeon’s account 
of the persecution during the Second Crusade means 
“Pappenheim,” is erroneous; for pna must be 
translated “Bohemia.” Jews must have been living 
at Pappenheim before 1334, however; for in that 
year Louis the Bavarian confirmed the marshal of 
Pappenheim in “all rights and favors which his an- 
cestors have received from kings and emperors, 
especially the right to protect the Jews dwelling 
with him.” 

After the expulsion of the Jews from Spain many 
went by way of Italy to Germany; and the commu- 
nity of Pappenheim was considerably increased by 
these immigrants, who formed a separate congrega- 
tion, or at all events so strongly influenced the ex- 
isting congregation that they were able to introduce 
the Venetian ritual. The Venetian minhag still 
exists there. 

The earliest tombstone in the cemetery, which 
was closed in 1867, bears the date 5118 = 1357-58. 
The synagogue was built in 1811. At present the 
Jews of Pappenheim number 22 in a total popula- 
tion of 1,677. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neunter Jahresbericht des Historischen Ver- 
eins für Mittelfranken, pp. 71 e£ seg; Müller, Aus Fünf 
Jahrhunderten, p. 218; Stern-Neubauer, Hebrüische Be- 
M te über die J'udenverfolgung Während der Kreuzzüge, 
T. M. L. B. 
PAPPENHEIM, ISRAEL HIRSCH: Rep- 

resentative of the Bavarian Jews and champion of 
their emancipation; born at Munich; died there 
Sept. 8, 1837. He was liberal-minded and pro- 
gressive. As carly as Feb. 24, 1805, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a nobleman he pleaded for the civic 
emancipation of his coreligionists. In 1821, as rep- 
resentative of a meeting of notables held at Munich, 
he presented tothe king a memorial referring to the 
question of emancipation; and in 1827 he laid before 
the Bavarian ministry a proposition regarding the 
organization of the communities with a consistorial 
constitution. In the same year he prepared for the 
press the prayer-book with Alexander Behr’s Ger- 
man translation (Munich). For twenty-five years 
he was president of the community of Munich, 
which owes to him theerection of a largesynagogue 
and the establishment of several charitable founda- 
tions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Henle, Ueber die Verfassung der Juden im 
Kónigreiche Baiern, p. 41; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. i. 305; Su- 
lamith, iii.. part 2, pp. 402 et seq. (contains the above-men- 
tioned memorial). 


S.. M. K. 
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PAPPENHEIM, SIMON: German writer; 
born at Dembiohammer 1773; died at Ratibor Aug. 
6, 1840. He at first supported himself as a private 
tutor, and then he obtained in Ratibor a position 
as manager in a pottery. Pappenheim mean- 
while pursued his literary studies with such zeal 
that he became “house-poet” (*Iausdichter") on 
the * Allgemeiner Oberschlesischer Anzeiger ” estab- 
lished in Ratibor in 1809; and when Baron von 
Reiswitz retired from its editorship (1811) Pappen- 
heim succeeded him. He published in his paper po- 
etical contributions of a distinctly patriotic charac- 
ter, After 1816 he published the * Anzeiger" at his 
own expense and continued to edit it until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riedinger, Hundert Jahre Oberschlesischer 

Anzeiger, Ratibor, 1902. 

S. | A. Lew. 

PAPPENHEIM, SOLOMON: German schol- 
ar; born Feb. 2, 1740, at Zülz, Silesia; died March 
4 or à, 1814, at Breslau; son of Associate Rabbi Se- 
ligmann Pappenheim of Zülz. He himself became 
associate rabbiat Breslau. Pappenheim is especially 
known for his book on Hebrew synonyms, which 
appeared in three parts under the title “ Yeri'ot 
Shelomoh” (part i., Dyhernfurth, 1784; part ii, 
Rödelheim, 1881; part iii., Dyhernfurth, 1811; the 
fourth part remained unprinted). His “ Arba‘ Ko- 
sot” is an imitation of Young's “Night Thoughts” 
in poetic prose (Berlin, 1790; Zolkiev, 1805; Vienna, 
1809; with additions by M. Lemans, Amsterdam, 
1817, and frequently reprinted). During the con- 
troversy on the subject of early burial he wrote sev- 
eral works in German favoring the practise among 
Jews: “Die Frühe Beerdigung bei den Juden? 
(Breslau, 1795); * Die Nothwendigkeit der Frühen 
Beerdigung” (č. 1797); “Deduction Seiner Apolo- 
gie für die Frühe Beerdigung ” (75. 1798). Against 
David Friedlünder's views he wrote * Freymüthige 
Erklärung über die . . . Kritik des Gottesdienstes 
der Juden und deren Erziehung der Jugend” (ib. 
1813), in which he holds up to his nation various 
abuses within and without the Synagogue, declaring 
“a convention of sensible rabbis for the purpose of 
remedying these abuses to be highly desirable.” 

Other works by Pappenheim are: “ Beitriige zur 
Berichtigung der Beweise vom Dasein Gottes aus 
der Reinen Vernunft? (75. 1794); * Abermaliger Ver- 
such über den Ontologischen Beweis vom Dasein 
Gottes," ete. (čb. 1800). Of his Hebrew lexicon 
* Heshek Shelomoh " only one number, on the parti- 
cles, appeared (Breslau, 1802). “Ge’ullat Mizrayim; 
Ueber die Erlösung aus Aegypten als Grundstein 
des Gesetzes,” etc., was printed after his death by 
Hirsch Sachs (5. 1815). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 64; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. eol. 2084 ; idem, Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. 108; 
Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, p. 110; Geiger, 


Gesch. der Juden in Berlin, ii. 218; Gritz, Gesch. xi. 241. 
S. M. K. 


PAPPOS B. JUDAH: Haggadist of the first 
half of the second century; contemporary and fel- 
low prisoner of Akiba. At the time of the persecu- 
tions by Hadrian, when it was forbidden to study 
the Torah, Akiba imperiled his life in order to hold 
sessions with his pupils. The peaceable Pappos 
warned him to desist, since they were surrounded 


by spies; but Akiba demonstrated to him, by the 
well-known fable of the fox and the fishes, that the 
fear of death was no reason for deserting the Torah, 
which was life itself to the Jewish nation, When 
they afterward met by chance in prison, Pappos said: 
" [t is well with thee, Akiba, who hast been impris- 
oned for studying the Torah; but wo to Pappos, 
who has been sentenced for vain, worldly things” 
(Ber. 61b). A haggadic exegesis by Pappos has been 
preserved, which interprets Gen. iii. 28 to mean that 
man is equal to the angels—an explanation which 
was refuted by Akiba (Gen. R. xxi.). 

In Sifra, Behukkotai v. (ed. Weiss, p. 111d) Pap- 
pos b. Judah is mentioned together with Luliani, 
and is called “the pride of Israel," although the 
reading “B. Judah” (prm 33) in this passage is 
probably due to the confusion of Pappos b. Judah 
with the Alexandrian Pappos, brother of Luliani. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 162, 415; Brüll, Ein- 

leitung in die Mischna, i. 70; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 324-327, 

2d ed., pp. 317-820. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

PAPPUS: Leader of a rebellion under Emperor 
Hadrian (117-188). He is always mentioned to- 
gether with Luliani, who was probably his brother 
(**Aruk," s.v. 3. They came originally from 
Alexandria (hence their Greek names); but they lived 
in Palestine. Pappus and Julianus were the pride of 
Judaism (Sifra, Behukkotai, v. [ed. Weiss, p. 111d], 
where the incorrect cognomen “ben Judah ? occurs). 
They were taken prisoners in Laodicea—it is not 
known why—but were liberated in consequence of 
the sudden death of their judge. The day of their 
escape, 12th of Adar, is celebrated as a feast-day 
(scholium to Meg. Ta‘an.). When under Hadrian 
the Temple was to be built, the brothers set up ex- 
change-tables on the road from Acre (Acco) to An- 
tioch and provided with gold, silver, and other 
articles those who were coming into the country 
from Babylon (Gen. R. 1xiv.); in other words, they 
organized a rebellion. After the rebellion—doubt- 
less that of Bar Kokba—had been quelled they drank 
no more from colored glass goblets (Yer. Sheb. 35a), 
probably in token of mourning. They were exe- 
cuted in Lydda (confused with Laodicea), and are 
accordingly called “the martyrs of Lydda.” From 
that time on Trajan’s day was no longer observed 
(Yer. Ta‘an. 66a). The Babylonian Talmud (Ta‘an. 
18b) appears to mention the same brothers by the 
names of Shemaiah and Ahiah; but the matter is 
still very confused. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 413; 4th ed., iii. 887; 

8. Krauss, in R. E. J. xxx. 210. 

G. BS. Kr. 

PARABLE (Hebrew, bwp: Greek, rapaftoAg): A 
short religious allegory. That the Hebrew desig- 
nation for “parable” is “mashal” (comp. David 
Kimbhi's commentary on II Sam. xii. 1-4 and on Isa. 
v. 1-6) is confirmed by the fact that in the New 
Testament the Syriac “matla,” corresponding to the 
Hebrew * mashal," is used for «apafo24 (Matt. xii. 
18, 81, 88; xxi. 45; Mark iv. 9; Luke v. 86, vi. 39). 
It must be noted, however, that * mashal" is used 
also to designate other forms in rhetoric, such as the 
fable and apothegm. 

The Old Testament contains only five parables, 
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corresponding to the definition here given, aside 
from a few symbolic stories, such as Ezek. iii. 24- 
26, iv. 1-4, and xxiv. 3-5. These par- 
ables are as follows: (1) Of the poor 
man who had raised a single lamb 
which a wealthy neighbor took to set 
before a guest (II Sam. xii. 1-4); intended to illus- 
trate the sin which David had committed with Bath- 
sheba, Uriah's wife. (2) Of the wise woman of 
Tekoah, who induced David to make peace with his 
son Absalom (75. xiv. 6-8). (8) Of the prophet's 
disciple, showing Ahab the wrong course which he 
had adopted toward Ben-hadad (I Kings xx. 39-40). 
(4) Of the vineyard which does not thrive despite 
the care bestowed upon it (Isa. v. 1-6), illustrating 
Isracl’s degeneracy. (5) Of the farmer who does 
not plow continually, but prepares the field and 
sows his seed, arranging all his work in due order 
(Isa. xxviii. 24-28); intended to show the method- 
ical activity of God. All these parables were based 
on eonditions familiar at the time: and even the 
event described in II Sam. xiv. 6-8 was probably 
no rare occurrence, in view of the custom which 
then prevailed of avenging bloodshed. 

Á large number of parables are found in post- 
Biblical literature, in Talmud and Midrash. The 
Talmudic writers believed in the pedagogic impor- 
tance of the parable, and regarded it as a valuable 
means of determining the true sense of the Law and 
of attaining a correct understanding thereof (Cant. 
R. i. 8) Johanan b. Zakkai is said to have studied 
parables and fables side by side with the Mikra, 
Mishnah, Halakah, Haggadah, etc. (B. B. 184a; Suk. 
98a), and R. Meir used to divide his public discourses 
into halakah, haggadah, and parables 
(Sanh. 88b). Inthe Talmud and Mid- 
rash almost every religious idea, moral 
maxim, or ethical requirement is ac- 
companied by a parable whichillustratesit. Among 
the religious and moral tenets which are thus ex- 
plained may be mentioned the following: the exist- 
ence of God (Gen. R. xxxiv. 1); His manner of ret- 
ribution, and of punishing sins both in this world 
and in the next (Ab. Zarah 4a; Yalk., Lev. 464; 
Shab, 152a); His faithful governance (‘Ab. Zarah 
dor; Sanh. 108a); His impatience of injustice (Suk. 
80a); His paternal leniency (Ex. R. xlvi. 6), and 
His relation to Israel (70. xlvi. 4; Ber. 32a); Israel's 
sufferings (Ber. 18a); the folly of idolatry (‘Ab. 
Zarah 94b-592); the Law as the guardian and faith- 
ful protector in life (Sotah 21a); the sin of murder 
(Mek., Yitro, 8 [ed. Weiss, p. 78a]); the resurrec- 
tion (Sanh. 91a); the value of benevolence (B. B. 
102); the worth of a just man for his contemporaries 
(Meg. 15a); the failure of popularity as a proof of 
intrinsic value (Sotah 40a); the evil tendency of frec- 
dom from anxiety (Ber. 32a); the limitations of hu- 
man knowledge and understanding (Sanh. 89a); the 
advantage frequently resulting from what appears 
to be evil (Niddah 81a); conversion (Shab. 153a); 
purity of soul and its reward (75. 152b). 

Although the haggadists took the material for 
their parables from conditions of life with which 
their hearers were familiar, yet they selected details 
to which Biblical allusions were found to apply: 
siuce in certain cases the idea underlying the para- 
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ble was already well known to their auditors. Thus 
parables dealing with kings were frequently chosen 
to illustrate God’s relation to the world in general 
and to Israel in particular, as in Num. R. ii. 24, 


iar to the people by the Bible(Ps. x. 16; Zeph. iii. 16; 
Zech. xiv. 16-17; Mal. i. 14). Israel is the first-born 
of the Lord (Ex. iv. 22; Deut. xiv. 1); there are ac- 
cordingly many parables of a king who had a son 
who was very dear to him (Ber. 18a; Deut. R. iii. 
12; Ex. R. xix. 8), which illustrate God's relation to 
Israel. 'This relation is also frequently iliustrated 
by the parable of a king who had a beloved or a 
wife (e.g., Num. R. ii. 14-15; Deut. R. iii. 9, 11, 16), 
since, according to Isa. liv. 5, Jer. ii. 2, and Hosea 
ii. 18, 21-22, Israel is the bride of God, His wife, 
whom He loves, and whom He always takes back, 
although He may at times disown her and east her 
off. 'The attitude of God toward Israel is illus- 
trated with especial frequency by the parable of a 
king who had a vineyard in which he planted fine 
vines (e.g., Num. R. xv. 18, and in Tanhuma in most 
of the weekly sections), on account of the compari- 
son of Israel to the vineyard of God (Isa. v. 1-7), 
and to the noble vine which He planted (Jer. ii. 21). 
similarly the flight of the prophet Jonah from God 
is illustrated by the parable of the servant who runs 
away from his master (Mek., Bo, i. [ed. Weiss, 1b]), 
since the idea that a prophet is a servant of God 
was familiar to the people from Isa. xx. 3, 1. 10. 
The following Talmudic parables may be quoted 
to show the manner in which the writers employed 
this form of argument: 
A pagan philosopher once asked R. Gamaliel why 
God is angry with idolaters and not with idols, 
whereupon R. Gamaliel answered him 
Examples. with the following parable: “A king 
had a son who raised a dog which he 
named after his royal father; and whenever he was 
about to swear he said, ‘ By the life of the dog, the 
father, When the king heard of this, against whom ` 
did his anger turn, against the dog or against the 
son? Surely only against the son ” (‘Ab. Zarah 54b). 
Once Akiba was asked to explain why persons 
afflicted with disease sometimes returned cured from 
& pilgrimage to the shrine of an idol, though it was 
surely powerless. His answer was the following 
parable: *'There was a man ina certain city who en- 
joyed the confidence of all his fellow citizens to such 
a degree that without witnesses they entrusted de- 
posits to him, with the exception of one man in the 
city who always made his deposits before a witness. 
One day, however, this distrustful man forgot his 
caution, and gave tbe other a deposit without a wit- 
ness. The wife of the trustworthy man attempted 
to induce him to deny having received a deposit 
from the distrustful man, as a punishment for his 
suspicion; but the husband said: ‘Shall I deny my 
rectitude because this fool acts in an unseemly fash- 
ion?’ Thus it is with the sufferings inflicted by 
Heaven upon man, which have a day and an hour 
appointed for their end. If it happens that a man 
goes on that day to the idol’s shrine, the sufferings 
are tempted not to leave him, but they say, ‘Shall 
we not fulfil our obligation to leave this fool, al- 
though he has behaved with folly?’” (ib. 55a). 
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Emperor Antoninus asked Rabbi how there could 
be punishment in the life beyond, for, since body and 
soul after their separation could not have com- 
mitted sin, they could blame each other for the sins 
committed upon earth, and Rabbi answered him by 
the following parable: * X certain king had a beau- 
tiful garden in which was excellent fruit; aud over 
it he appointed two watchmen, one blind and the 
other lame. The lame man said to the blind one, ‘I 
see exquisite fruit in the garden. Carry me thither 


that I may get it; and we will eat it together.’ The 
blind man consented and both ate of the fruit. After 


some days the lord of the garden came and asked 
the watchmen concerning the fruit. Then the lame 
man said, ‘As I have no legs I could not go to take 
it’; and the blind man said, ‘I could not even see 
it? What did the lord of the gardendo? He made 
the blind man carry the Jame, and thus passed 
judgment on them both. So God will replace the 
souls in their bodies, and will punish both together 
for their sins” (Sanh. 91a, b). La Fontaine, in his 

“ Fabies," ascribes this parable to Confucius. 
Johanan b. Zakkai illustrates the necessity of daily 
conversion and of constant readiness to appear be- 
fore God in heaven by the following parable: “A 
king invited his servants toa banquet 


The Para- without stating the exact time at 
ble of the which it would be given. Those who 
Banquet. were wise remembered that all things 


are ever ready in the palace of a king, 
and they arrayed themselves and sat by the palace 
gate awaiting the call to enter, while those who 
were foolish continued their customary occupations, 
saying, ‘A banquet requires great preparation.’ 
When the king suddenly called his servants to the 
banquet, those who were wise appeared in clean rai- 
ment and well adorned, while those who were fool- 
ish came in soiled and ordinary garments. The king 
took pleasure in seeing those who were wise, but 
was full of anger at those who were foolish, saying 
that those who had come prepared for the banquet 
should sit down and eat and drink, but that those 
who had not properly arrayed themselves should 
stand and look on” (Shab. 153a). Similar parables 
expressing the same thought are found in the New 
Testament (Matt. xxii. 10-12, xxv. 1-12; Luke xii. 
386), but the Talmudic fable shows the finer and 
more striking elaboration. 

Another parable may be cited from the Palestinian 
Talmud, which is found in the New Testament also. 
When R. Hiyya’s son, R. Abin, died at the early age 
of twenty-eight, R. Zera delivered the funeral ora- 
tion, which he couched in the form of the following 
parable: “A king had a vineyard for which he en- 
gaged many laborers, one of whom was especially 
apt and skilful. What did the king do? He took 
this laborer from his work, and walked through the 
garden conversing with him. When the laborers 
came for their hire in the evening, the skilful laborer 
also appeared among them and received a full day’s 
wages from the king. The other laborers were 
angry at this and said, ‘We have toiled the whole 
day, while this man has worked but two hours; 
why does the king give him the full hire, even as to 
us?’ The king said to them: ‘Why are you angry? 
Through his skill he has done more in the two hours 


than you have done all day.’ So is it with R. Abin 
b. Hiyya. In the twenty-eight years of his life he 
has learned more than others learn in 100 years, 
Hence he has fulfilled his life-work and is entitled 
to be called to paradise earlier than others from 
his work on earth; nor will he miss aught of his 
reward? (Yer. Ber. ii. 5c). In Matt, xx. 1-16 this 
parable is intended toillustrate the doctrine that the 
heathen who have accepted Christianity have equal 
rights with the Jews in the kingdom of heaven. 
Other interesting parables of the Talmud are found 
in Kid. 2b; Niddah 81b; B. K. 60b; B. B. 16a; Ber. 
7b, 9b; Yoma 38b-39a; Suk. 29a; Meg. 14a; M. K. 
21b; Hag. 12b; Ta‘an. 5b-6a; Sanh. 96a. 

Parables occur with even greater frequency in the 
Midrash than in the Talmud, one or more parables 
being found in nearly every section in Midrash 
Rabbah as well as in Tanhuma. It is not necessary 

toquote any of these, since they are 


In the used in the same way as in the Tal- 
Midrash. mud, and the examples cited from the 


Talmud may serve also as specimens 
of midrashic parables, especially as nearly all of 
those quoted are found in the Midrash as well. 
The parables of both the Talmud and the Midrash, 
reflecting the characteristics of the life of their 
time, are a valuable aid in studying the culturai 
history of that period; Ziegler has shown, e.g., 
that the parables dealing with kings reflect the con- 
ditions of the Roman empire. The same statement. 
holds true in the case of the other parables of the 
Talmud and Midrash, which likewise mirror their 
time; for it may be assumed that the haggadists. 
who made use of the form of the parable were inti- 
mately acquainted with the conditions upon which 
they drew for illustration, although they may have 
colored those conditions to suit their purposes. 

The teachers, philosophers of religion, and preach- 
ers of the post-Talmudic period also had recourse to 
the parable to illustrate their meaning, such as Dahya 
ibn Pakuda in his * Hobot ha-Lebabot ” (ii. 6. iii. 9), 
Judah ha-Levi in his * Cuzari? (i. 109), and Leon of 
Modena (comp. Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim," s.c.). 
In the cighteenth century Jacob Kranz of Dubno 
(Dubner Maggid) was especially noted as a composer 
of parables, introducing them frequently into his ser- 
mons. His homiletic commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch and on certain other books of the Old Testa- 
ment contain many parables taken from life and 
which serve to illustrate the condition of the Jews 


of his time. See MAGGID. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Konig, Stylistik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug 
auf die Biblische Literatur, 1900, pp. 89-91; M. Zipser. in 
Orient, Lit. viii. 733 et passim, ix. 61 cf passim: I. Ziegler, 
Die Kónigsglcichnisse des Midrasch. Beleuchtet Durch die 
Kaiserzeit, Breslau, 1903 ; Hamburger, R. D. T. ii. 887 et seq. 
P. Fiebig, Altjlidische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, 
Tübingen, 1904. 

W. B. J. Z. La 

PARACLETE (mbp or wpbpob): Rabbin- 
ical term adopted from the Greek «apárAgróc (= “ ad- 
vocate," *intercessor?): Targumic translation of 

519 (Job xvi. 20, xxxiii. 93): “He who performs 

one good deed has gotten to himself one advocate 

[paraclete], and he who commits one transgression 

has gotten to himself one accuser” (Abot iv. 11). 

* Whosoever is summoned before the court for capi- 


tal punishment is saved only by powerful advocates 
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[paracletes]; such paracletes man has in repentance 
and good works, and if there are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine accusers and only one to plead for his 
exoneration he is saved” (Shab. 82a; comp. Job 
xxxiii. 23-24), “The works of benevolence and 
mercy done by the people of Israel in this world 
become agents of peace and intercessors [paracletes] 
between them and their Father in heaven" (B. D. 
10a; Tos. Peah iv. 21). The sin-offering is like the 
paraclete before God; it intercedes for man and is 
followed by another offering, a “thank-offering for 
the pardon obtained" (Sifra, Mezora‘, iii. 9; Tos. 
Parah i. 1). "The two daily burnt offerings are 
called “the two paracletes” (Yer. Ber. iv. 7b), and 
the four kinds of plantsat Sukkot are termed “ para- 
cletes” for the year’s rain (Yer. Ta‘an. 1. 68c). 

The paraclete or intercessor created through each 
good deed is called “angel” (Ex. R. xxxii., with refer- 
ence to Ps. xxxiv. 8; comp. Job xxxiii. 28—“an in- 
terceding angel,” A. V. incorrectly translating “a 
messenger,” “an interpreter”). Inthe sense of “ In- 
tercessor,” the name “ Paraclete " is given also to the 
Holy Spirit in the New Testament (John xiv. 16, 
26; xv. 96; xvi. 7 [A. V. incorrectly, “Comforter ”]; 
I John ii. 1 [A. V. “advocate ?]), just as the Midrash 
calls the Holy Spirit “Synegor,” which is the same 
as * Paraclete ” (Lev. R. vi. 1; Deut. R. iii. 12). In 
the same sense Philo speaks of the “ Logos” (“De 
Vita Mosis," iii., $ 14) as the “ Paraclete ” who is to 
procure for the high priest forgiveness of sins, just 
as he uses the term “paraclete” elsewhere in the 
sense of “advocate” and “intercessor” (“In Flac- 
cum,” §§ 8, 4; “De Opificiis Mundi," $ 6: “God is 
in no need of an ‘intercessor,’ ” i.e., a helper). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne, Encyc. Bibl.; Levy, Neuhebr. Wor- 


terb; Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v. Wbp; Taylor, Say- 
ings of the Jewish Fathers, 1897, p. 69, note 18. 


PARADISE (Hebrew, D375; Greek, mapáðeicoç). 
—Biblical Data: The word “ paradise” is probably 
of Persian origin. It occurs but three times in the 
Old Testament, namely, in Cant. iv. 18. Eccl. ii. 5, 
and Neh. i 8. In the first of these passages it 
means “garden”; in the second and third, “ park.” 
In the apocalypses and in the Talmud the word is 
used of the Garden of Eden and its heavenly proto- 
type (comp. references in Weber’s “Jüdische The- 
ologie," 2d ed., 1897, pp. 344 e£ seq.). From this 
usage it came to denote, as in the New Testament, 
the abode of the blessed (comp. Luke xxiii. 43; IT 
Cor, xii. 4; Rev. ii. 7). 

In the Old Testament, however, one has to do 
with the earthly Garden of Eden, of which there are 
two representations: one in Gen. ii, iii., and the 
other in Ezek. xxviii. 18-17. According to the first 
of these passages Y irwir planted a garden “eastward 
in Eden,” in which were the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge; and He gave it to Adam to keep. 

"There * went out” from this garden a 
Description river which was divided and became 
in “four heads.” Thenamesof these were 

Genesis. Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel (Tigris), and 

Euphrates. Adam and Eve were per- 
mitted to eat of all the trees of the garden except 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. In this 
garden were created and placed all sorts of animals; 


but none of these proved a suitable companion for 
man. Accordingly a woman was created. Adam 
and Eve then lived in the garden without clothing. 

The most subtle of the creatures in the garden was 
the serpent. He questioned the woman concerning 
the trees of which she and Adam might eat, and was 
told that they were prohibited from eating of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and that 
death would result from such an act. The serpent 
declared that, so far from this being the case, if 
Adam and Eve were to eat of it they would become 
like gods. Eve was tempted and ate; then she per- 
suaded Adam to eat. "The result of this act was 
that the primitive pair realized their nakedness and 
began to make clothing. It was declared that the 
ground would bring forth to man thorns and this- 
tles, that he should with difficulty wrest from it his 
sustenance, and that woman should bring forth chil- 
dren in pain. The pair were then expelled from 
Eden, lest they should eat of the tree of life. To 
prevent their return cherubim were placed at the 
entrance of the garden. It is probable that this ac- 
count intended to locate the gardenin Mesopotamia. 
The mention of the Tigris and Euphrates indicate 
this, though the allusion to the lands of Havilah 
and Cush, around which the Pison and the Gihon 
flowed, is not so clear. 

Ezekiel's allusion to Eden occurs in a highly rhe- 
torical passage in which he arraigns the King of 

Tyre. This king, he declares, was in 

Ezekiel's the garden of God, clothed with many 
Conception kinds of precious stones. According 

of Eden. to the Masoretic text this king was the 

cherub, but the Septuagint reads more 
correctly “stood with the cherub.” This garden 
was in “the mountain of God." where the king 
moved in the midst of the stones of fire. To forma 
complete picture of Ezekiel’s conception of paradise 
one should add the reference to the cedar as the 
supreme tree of Eden (Ezek. xxxi.), and his descrip- 
tion of the Temple at Jerusalem as a holy mountain 
from which flowed a river (b. xlvii.). It is evident 
that Ezekiel had in mind a picture of Eden kindred 
in many ways to the account in Genesis, but which 
also differed in many points (comp. PARADISE, 
CRITICAL VIEW). 

Ezekiel’s conception of Eden is not unlike that of 
the heavenly paradise in Enoch xxiii-xxviii. The 
happy destination of the righteous is pictured in 
this work (which dates from 200 to 170 B.c.) as a 
great mountain in the midst of theearth from under 
which streams of water flow. At the center of its 
sacred enclosure a palm-tree grows. Similar views 
find expression in other apocalypses (comp. Apoc. 
Baruch, iv.; II Esd. viii. 52; Rev. ii. 7, xxii. 2 et 
seq.) These passages form the transition from the 
earlier ideas of paradise as man's primitive home to 
the Talmudie and New Testament conceptions of 
paradise as the final abode of the blessed. 

E. C. G. A. B. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The word D5 
is used metaphorically for the veil surrounding the 
mystic philosophy (Hag. 14b), but not asasynonym 
for the Garden of Eden or paradise to identify a 
blissful heavenly abode for the righteous after 
death. The popular conception of paradise is ex- 
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pressed by the term * Gan ‘Eden,” in contradistinc- 
tion to “Gehinnom” = “hell.” Jewish authorities 
are almost unanimous in maintaining that there is 
a terrestrial as well as a celestial Gan ‘Eden; that 
the Garden of Eden in Genesis is à model in minia- 
ture of the higher Gan ‘Eden called paradise (see 
EDEN, GARDEN OF). Paradise is occasionally re- 
ferred to as “ ‘Olam ha-Ba” (= “the world to come "); 
but generally this term is used for the post-millen- 
nial time, after the Messianic and resurrection peri- 
ods. Sometimes the terms “Gan ' Eden? and “ ‘Olam 

ha-Ba ” are erroncously interchanged. 
Definition. Gan 'Eden is recognized by Nahma- 

nides as “‘Olam ha-Neshamot” (= 
“the world of the souls”), which the departed souls 
of the righteous enter immediately after death (sce 
Sem. 1. 5b; Tem. 16a). 

The Midrash Agada gives, with cabalistic color- 
ing and vivid imagination, a detailed description of 
paradise. Dimensions of the chambers, etc., are 
furnished; and the particulars contained are graphic- 
ally stated in various forms of legendary narratives. 
These accounts are supposed to have been commu- 
nicated by the very few individuals who, it is 
claimed, visited paradise while alive. The IIagga- 
dah credits nine mortals with entrance to heaven 
while alive: Enoch, Eliezer, Abraham's servant, 
Serah, the daughter of Asher (Sotah 18a), Dithiah, 
the daughter of Pharaoh (I Chron. iv. 18), Hiram, 
King of Tyre, Elijah, Messiah, Ebed-meleeh the 
Ethiopian (Jer. xxxviii. 12), and Jabez b. Judah ka- 
Nasi (probably an error; should be Jabez the Judah- 
ite, mentioned 25. iv. 10). Others substitute Joshua 
b. Levi for Hiram, King of Tyre (Derek Erez 
Zuta i., end; Yalk., Gen. 42). Joshua thus became 
ihe hero of nearly all the paradise legends. He 
often met Elijah before the gates of paradise (Sanh. 
98a; sec *'En Ya‘akob” ad loc.); and he obtained 
permission from the angel of death to visit paradise 
before his death and to inspect his assigned place. 
He reported the result of his investigation to 
Rabban Gamaliel (“Seder ha-Dorot," ed. Warsaw, 
1893,11. 191). Probably the original accounts are in 
the Zohar, which contains all the elements in frag- 
mentary documents (Zohar, Bereshit, 38a-99b, 41a, 
and Leka 81a, b). One of these accounts is credited 
to Enoch. Midrash Konen is probably the first com- 
pilation and elaboration of these fragments; it reads 
as follows: 

"The Gan 'Eden at the east measures 800,000 years (at ten 
miles per day or 3,650 miles per year). There are five chambers 


for various classes of the righteous. ‘The first is built of cedar, 
with a ceiling of transparent crystal. This is the habitation of 


non-Jews who become true and devoted converts to Judaism. . 


They are headed by Obadiah the prophet and Onkelos the prose- 
lyte, who teach them the Law. The second is built of cedar, 
With 4 ceiling of fine silver. This is the habitation of the peni- 
tents, headed by Manasseh, King of Israel, who teaches thein 
the Law. 

“The third chamber is built of silver and gold, ornamented 
with pearls. Itis very spacious, and contains the bestof heaven 
and of earth, with spices, fragrance, and sweet odors. In the 
center of this chamber stands the Tree of Life, 500 years high. 
Under its shadow rest Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the tribes, 
those of the Egyptian exodus and those who died in the wilder- 
ness, headed by Moses and Aaron. There also are David and 
Solomon, crowned, and Chileab (II Sam. iii. 3; Shab. 55b), as if 
living, attending on his father, David. Every generation of Is- 
rael 1s represented exceptthat of Absalom and his confederates. 
Moses teaches them the Law, and Aaron gives instruction to the 


priests. 'The Tree of Life is like a ladder on which the souls of 
the righteous may ascend and descend. In a conclave above are 
seated the Patriarchs, the Ten Martyrs, and 
Description those who sacrificed their lives for the cause 
in Midrash of HisSacred Name. These souls descend daily 
Konen. to the Gan ‘Eden, to join their families and 
tribes, where they lounge on soft cathedras 
studded with jewels. Every one, according to his excellence, is 
received in audience to praise and thank the Ever-living God; 
and all enjoy the brilliant light of the Shekinah. ‘The flaming 
sword, changing from intense heat to icy cold and from ice to 
£giowing coals, guards the entrance against living mortals, The 
size of thesword is ten years. The souls on entering paradise 
are bathed in the 248 rivulets of balsam and attar. 

The fourth chamber is made of olive-wood and is inhabited 
by those who have sulfered for the sake of their religion. Olives 
typify bitterness in taste and brilliancy in light [olive-oil], sym- 
bolizing persecution and its reward. 

“The fifth chamber is built of precious stones, gold, and silver, 
surrounded by myrrh and aloes. In front of the ehamber runs 
the River Gihon, on whose banks are planted shrubs affording 
perfume and aromatic incense. There are couches of gold and 
silver and fine drapery. This chamber is inhabited by the Mes- 
siah of David, Elijah, and the Messiah of Ephraim. In the cen- 
ter are a canopy made of the cedars of Lebanon, in the style of 
the Tabernacle, with posts and vessels of siiver ; and a settee of 
Lebanon wood with pillars of silver and a seat of gold, the cov- 
ering thereof of purple. Within rests the Messiah, son of David, 
‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief? (Isa. liii. 3), suf- 
fering, and waiting to release Israel from the Exile. Elijah 
comforts and encourages him to be patient. Every Monday and 
Thursday, and Sabbath and on holy days the Patriarchs, Moses, 
Aaron, and others,call on the Messiah and condole with him, in 
the hope of the fast-approaching end " (Midr. Konen, in * Arze 
Lebanon," 8a, b, Venice, 1601; comp. Jellinek, '* B. H." ii. 28, 29). 


In other versions the sections of paradise are in- 
creased to seven. Another midrash, apparently 
composed of fragments of ancient versions, describes 
the three fire-walls of different colors around para- 
dise, and places the section of the pious among the 
heathen nations outside the outer wall. This de- 
scription is remarkable for the diminutive dimen- 
sions which it gives, e.g., 600 ells between the walls, 
and 120 ells’ space between the entrances; also for 
the fact that it antedates paradise to the creation 
of heaven and earth by just 1,361 years, 3 hours. 
and 2 minutes. This paradise hasa fall music pillar 
which plays beautiful songs automatically. There 
are seven sections for the pious souls, and a separate 

division of seven sections for tho souls 


Female of pious women, headed, in the order 
Souls. named, by Bithiah, the daughter of 


Pharaoh, a proselyte; Jochebed, wife 
of Amram; Miriam; Huldah the prophetess; Abi- 
gail; (sixth and seventh sections, the highest) the 
Matriarchs (* Gan ‘Eden,” second recension in Jelli- 
nek, Lc. iii. 131-140). In another version the sec- 
tions are seven, but the grades of the souls number 
twelve, as follows: "those (1) who feared God, (2) 
who were charitable, (3) who buried the dead, (4) 
who visited the sick, (5) who dealt honestly, (6) who 
lent to the poor, (7) who cared for the orphans, (3) 
who were peacemakers, (9) who instructed the poor, 
(10) who were martyrs, (11) who learned the Law. 
(19) David, Solomon, and other righteous kings, such 
as Josiah and Hezekiah” (Jellinek, 7.c. v. 41-48). 

The following midrashic narrative is attributed 
to R. Joshua b. Levi, though the style of the mid- 
rash appears to be much later, perhaps of the ninth 
century: “Paradise has two diamond gates, and 
there are 600,000 attending angels with shining 
faces. Immediately on the arrival of the righteous. 
they divest him of his shroud and clothe him with 
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cight garments made of clouds of honor. They put 
a double crown of fine gold and jewels on his head, 
and place eight myrtles in his hand. 
Joshua b. The angels salute him, saying, ' Go 
Levi's De- cat thy bread with joy,’ and lead him 
scription of along valleys of water in which grow 
Paradise. 800 species of roses and myrtles. 
Each of the righteous has a canopy 
as is befitting his excellence. Connected with each 
canopy are four rivulets of milk, wine, balsam, and 
honey. Over each canopy grows a golden vine 
studded with thirty pearls, each glittering like 
Venus. Under the canopy is a table of onyx set 
with diamonds and pearls. Sixty angels guard 
every righteous one and ask him to partake of the 
honey as compensation for his study of the Law, 
which is likened to honey (Ps. xix. 10), and to drink 
the wine, which has been preserved in its grapes 
ever since the six days of Creation, the Law being 
likened tospiced wine (Cant. viii. 2). The most un- 
comely of the righteous becomes as beautiful as Jo- 
seph and as R. Johanan. Exiguous silver pome- 
granates reflect the sun, which is always shining; 
for ‘the path of the just is as the shining light’ 
(Prov.iv. 18). Thereare three stages through which 
the newcomer has to pass: (1) the section of the chil- 
dren, which he enters asa child; (2) the section of the 
young; and (8) the section of the old. In each sec- 
tion he enjoys himself as befits his state and age” 
(Yalk., Gen. 20; comp. “Seder Gan 'Eden," in Jel- 
linek, @.¢, iii. 92-53). 

Regarding the feast that is prepared for the right- 
cous in paradise, the LEVIATHAN and “the wine pre- 
served in its grapes since the six days of Creation ” 
are the main courses to be served at the banquet 
(B. D. 75a). "The order of the banquet follows: 
“The Almighty invites the righteous into paradise. 
King David requests God to join the company. 
The angel Gabriel brings two thrones, one for God 
and one for David, as the Scriptures say, ' his throne 
as the sun before me’ (Ps. Ixxxix. 36). They feast 
and drink three goblets of wine. The toast (grace 
before meals) is offered, to Abraham, ‘the father 
of the world,’ but he declines because he had a son 
(Ishmael) who antagonized God. Isaac, in turn, de- 

clines because one of his descendants 


Banquet (an Edomite) destroyed the Holy Tem- 
for the ple. Jacob declines because he mar- 
Righteous ried two sisters (against the Law). 


in Moses declines beeause he did not cross 
Paradise. the Jordan into Palestine. Joshua 
declines because he left no issue. Fi- 

nally, King David accepts the toast, saying: ‘I will 
take the cup of salvation and call upon the name of 
the Lord’ (Ps. exvi. 13). After grace the Law is 
produced, and God, through the interpreter, Zerub- 
babel ben Shealtiel (Ezra iii. 2), reveals the secrets 
and reasons of the commandments. David preaches 
from the Haggadah, and the righteous say: ' Let 
Ilis great Name be hallowed forevermore in para- 
dise!" The wicked in Gehinnom, on hearing the 
doxology, take courage and answer ‘Amen!’ Where- 
upon the Almighty orders the attending angels to open 
ihe gates of paradise and to permit the wicked to 
enter, as the Scriptures say, ‘Open ye the gates, that 
the righteous nation which keepeth the truth [DAN] 


may enter in ' (Isa. xxvi. 2), the word ' emunim’ being 
interpreted ‘who observe to answer * Amen" ' [198; 
plural, n'3oN]" (Tanna debe-Eliyahu Zuta xx.). 

There are a nether Gehinnom and an upper one, 
over against the nether and the upper Gan 'Eden. 
Curiously enough, hell and paradise join each other. 
R. Johanan claims that a partition of only a hand- 
breadth, or four inches wide, separates them. "The 
Rabbis say the width is but two fingers (— inches; 
Midr. Kohelet; Yalk.,976). R. Akibasaid: “Every 
man born has two places reserved for him: one in 
paradise, and one in Gehinnom. If he be righteous 
he gets his own place and that of his wicked neigh- 
bor in paradise; if he be wicked he gets his own 
plaee and that of his righteous neighbor in Gehin- 
nom" (Hag. 16a; see “Sefer Hasidim," §§ 609, 610). 
The question “ Who may be a candidate for either 
Gehinnom or paradise?” is solved by the majority 
rule. If the majority of the acts of the individual 
are meritorious, he enters paradise; if wicked, he 
goes to Gehinnom; and if they are equal, God 
mercifully removes one wicked act and places it in 
the scale of good deeds. R. Jose b. Hanina quotes, 
* Who is a God like unto Thee, that pardoneth 
iniquity” (Ky Nens = "lifts a sin”; Mic. vii. 18; 
Yer. Peah i. 1, end). 

The Talmud deduces the immortality of the soul 
from the Scriptures. “The spirit shall return to 
God who gave it” (Eccl. xii. 7); the body of the 
righteous “shall enter into peace ” (Isa. lvii. 2); and 
the soul “shall be bound in the bundle of life with 
the Lord” (I Sam. xxv. 29), which is under God's 
“throne of honor” (Shab. 152b). The haggadic di- 
mensions of paradise and names of the attendants, 
as well as the materials and articles described, have 
their cabalistic value and symbolic meaning. The 

feasting and enjoyment are spiri- 


Symbolic tual, for which figures of speech were 
Sig- invented. Rab distinctly says: “In 
nificance. paradise there is no eating, no drink- 


ing, no cohabitation, no business, no 
envy, no hatred or ambition; but the righteous sit 
with crowned heads and enjoy the luster of the 
Shekinah, as it is written: ‘They saw God and did 
eat and drink'" (Ex. xxiv. 11—the sight of God 
being considered the equivalent of food and drink; 
Ber. 18a). 

In the Middle Ages, however, most of the people 
and many rabbis failed to grasp the spiritual mean- 
ing of paradise, and accepted all haggadic references 
in a literal sense. Maimonides was probably the 
first authority to strike a blow at this literalness, 
by asserting in unmistakable terms the fallacy of 
such a belief. “To believe so,” he says, “is to. be 
a schoolboy who expects nuts and sweetmeats as 
compensation for his studies. Celestial pleasures 
can be neither measured nor comprehended by a 
mortal being, any more than the blind can distin- 


guish colors or the deaf appreciate music." Mai- 
monides maintains that the Gan 'Eden is ter- 


restrial, and will be discovered at the millennium 
(Maimonides, Commentary on Sanh. x.) This view 
evoked considerable opposition from the contempo- 
rary French rabbis; but the Spanish rabbis. espe- 
cially Nahmanides, defended Maimonides except as 
regards his theory of punishment after death. See 
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ESsCHATOLOGY; IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL; Jupe@- | illustration in Jew. ENcvc. i. 175, $.0. ADAM: and 

MENT, DIVINE; RESURRECTION. for representations of cherubim comp. db. iv. 15). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nahmanides, Sefer Sha'ar ha-Gemul; Al- | The flaming sword associated with the cherubim 
dabi, Shebile ‘Emunah, ix.; Albo, Ha-'Ikkarim, article IV., is probably the “exalted liehtning," which Tielath- 
XXX.-XXXiv.; Aramar, “Akedat, x.; Delaerut, Zel ha-Olam, 2, i y e ae m . glath 
xvii; Bereehiah, JMa'aDar Yabok, article UL, xxxiii.- pileser (Col. vi. 15) mentions as an implement of 
xxxvii: Méir ben Gabai 'ibodat ha-Kodesh, 'Abodah, punishment. 


xxvii, XXix.: Moses Romi, Sefer Shaare Gan ‘Eden, Yen- PR d : MR : 
ice, 1589; Weber, Jüdische Theologie, 8 74, Leipsic, 1897; The serpent as the author of evil has also a par- 


Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthums, p. 270, Berlin, 1903. allel in the dragon Tiamat in the Babylonian Story 
* D 3 : 
E. C. J. D. E. of the Creation, though the two really belong to 


Critical View: The paradise narrative of Gen. | different spheres. The name “Eden” is found also 
ii.-iii. is a part of the J stratum of the Pentateuch; | in the Babylonian “edennu” = “field” or “plain.” 
but it has long been recognized that it is not all | There can, therefore, be little doubt that the account 
from one hand. Dillmann regarded ii. 10-14 as sup- | came to the Hebrews from Babylonia; but scholars 
plementary (comp. his Commentary on Genesis); and | differ as to the location of the rivers Pison and 
the view is now generally accepted. Budde (“Ur- | Gihon. Delitzsch (“Wo Lag das Paradies?" 1881) 
geschichte," pp. 46 e£ seg.) showed that ii. 9b and | identified these with two canals, of which one is not 
iil. 22b, relating to the tree of life, are also later ad- | known, but the other, Gihon, was near Babylon. 
ditions, à view which Toy rightly confirms (* Jour. | Cush, in this view, is the Kassite country east of 
Bib. Lit.” x. 1 et seg.). In the original story but one | the Persian Gulf. Haupt (in “Ueber Land und 


tree appeared. Meer,” 1894-95, No. 15) regards the Hebrew writer's 
As already noted, this garden seems to be placed knowledge of geography as so defect- 
by the writer in Babylonia, and presumably the He- | Divergent ive that he identified the Pison with 
brew writer's knowledge of it came from Babylonian Views the Red Sea, which was supposed to 
sources. Although no such narrative has yet been | Respecting flow as a riverabout Arabia (Havilah), 
found in Babylonian sources, all the elements of it the and the Gihon with the Nile, which 
appear in Babylonian literature in one form or an- Rivers. was supposed to flow through un- 
other. From Eridu, where there was known countries until it appeared in 


Babylo- a sacred garden containing a palm | Cush (Nubia). Hommel (“ Aufsätze und Abhand- 
nian Ele- (comp. Barton, “Semitic Origins," p. | lungen," pp. 326-340) identifies all the rivers except 
ments of 197), comes the Adapa legend (comp. | the Euphrates with Wadi Dawasir, Wadi al- 
Narrative. Schrader, “K. B." vi. 92 et seg., and | Rumma, and Wadi Sirhan in Arabia. Gunkel 


“Assyrian and Babylonian Litera- (7^ Genesis,” in Nowack’s “ RKommentar,” p- 223) re- 
ture,” Aldine cd., pp. 814 e£ seg.), in which it appears | gards the rivers as heavenly rivers, suggested by 
that there are a food and a water of life, of which, | the Milky Way, to which the Tigris and Euphrates 
if a man partake, he may become like the gods—a | corresponded upon earth, and thinks paradise was 
thought also prominent in the story of Genesis. In | situated at the north pole. 
the Gilgamesh epic there is a story of a wild man, Barton has shown (l.c. pp. 98 et seq., especially p. 
.Eabani, who lived with animals and had intercourse | 96, note) that in the Semitic conception paradise 
"vith them, and who through intercourse with a | was one of those fertile oases that are found in Ara- 
woman was enticed to leave them and cling to her. | bia and North Africa (comp. W. R. Smith, “ Rel. of 
One of the enticements which she held out to him | Sem." 2d ed., pp. 102 e£ seg.), and that in Babylonia 
was that he would become like a god. Jastrow | it became a garden because of changed economic 
(* Adam and Evein Babylonian Literature," in “Am. | conditions. Indefiniteness is, therefore, to be ex- 
Jour. Bemit. Lang." xv. 198 e£ seg.) claims that the | pected in its Babylonian location—such indefinite- 
parallelism of this to the Biblical story has been ob- | ness as is incident to mythology. 
scured by changes of the Biblical text, and that orig- In Ezekiel's picture of Eden the outline of the 
inally in Genesis also man consorted with the ani- | primitive oasis is still further modified. In this the 
mals, which were created before woman, that the | shrine is on a mountain, and the sacred tree is no 
fruit by which he was tempted was intercourse with | longer a palm, but a cedar. In the Gilgamesh epic 
her, and that originally Gen. ii. 24 read “a man | (Tablet V.) there is a parallel to Ezekiel's picture in 
shall leave [31y] the animals and cleave unto his | the description of the beautiful shrine of Humbaba, 
wife." All this, as Barton has shown (Lc. pp. 98 et | god of Elam, in the midst of a forest of cedars. 
seg.), is in thorough harmony with primitive Semitic | Recent discovery confirms the existence of a sacred 
belief as to the origin of civilization, and is proba- | cedar forest in Elam (comp. Scheil in De Morgan's 
blv true. “ Délégation en Perse,” ii. 58, 59, 68, 69). Out of 

The cherubim as the guardians of gates are iden- | this sacred raountain a sacred river ran; and here 
tical with the lion and bull deities that performed | divine voices were heard (comp. Jensen in Schrader, 
similar officesin Babyloniaand Assyria. The sacred | “K. B.” vi. 487, 441, 578). It is this picture which 
tree also is an emblem which appears often on the | hasindirectly influenced Ezekiel. Probably because 


Assyrian monuments. Frequently cherubim of a of Tyrian influence in building Solo- 
different character are represented as fertilizing it, EzekiePs mon’s Temple, and the consequent im- 
thus showing it to bea palm-tree. On an old Baby- | Picture of pressof Tyrian ideas on Israel, therep- 
Jonian cylinder à man and à woman are pictured Eden. resentation of paradise came to Eze- 
sitting on either side of such a tree on which clus- kiel from Tyre (comp. Bevan in * Jour. 


ters of dates are seen hanging, and behind the wom- | of Theological Studies,” iv. 500 ct seg.); and Ezekiel 
an a serpent stands on tail to whisper in her ear (sce | speaks of this mountain as though it were identical 
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with the hillof the templein Tyre. Its cedars are for 

him cedars of Lebanon. The precious stones of Eze- 

kicl's paradise were probably, as Bevan suggests, a 

reference to the two pillars of the temple at Tyre 

which shone brightly at night (Herodotus, ii. 44), 

and to the stones of the high priest’s breastplate 

worn by the Tyrian king. The spring of the prim- 
itive oasis has here become a mountain stream, as in 

Dabylonia it became rivers, because the paradise 

tradition has here come by way of a mountainous 

country. 

These traditions of a primitive paradise from 
which man had been expelled for transgression 
made it natural that the goal of national prosperity, 
or of human life, should be represented as a regain- 
ing of these primitive conditions. It was this that 

led Ezekiel (Ezek. xlvii.) to portray 
Evolution the ideal Jerusalem in colors taken 
of the Ideal from the traditions of paradiseas they 

Jerusalem. were known to him. A trace of this 

appears also in Zech. xiv. 8 and Joel 

iv, 18. This method is taken up in greater detail in 

Enoch and in the apocaly pses cited above, where the 

pictures of paradise are modified to suit each writer's 

fancy. As time went on and Jerusalem was more 
and more idealized, elements from the city were in- 
troduced into the picture of paradise and blended 
with the elements taken from the garden and the 
oasis. Thus in Rev. xxii. 2 et seg. paradise is a city, 
down the strest of which a river, rising under the 
throne of God, flows; and on either side of the river 
the tree of life grows, bearing a fruit every month 

(comp. Barton, Le. p. 96, note). See EDEN, GAR- 

DEN OF. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? 
Leipsic, 1881; Toy, Analysis of Genesis ii. and iii. in Jour. 
Bib. Lit. 1891, x. Let seg.; Haupt. Wo Lag das Paradies? in 
Ueber Land und Meer, No. 15, Stuttgart, 1894-95; Jastrow, 
Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature, in Am. Jour. 
Semit. Lang. 1899, xv. 191 et seq.; Barton, A Sketch. of 
Semitic Origins, pp. 92-98, New York, 1902; Bevan, The 
King of Tyre in Ezekiel xxviii. in Journal of "Theological 
Studies, 1903, iv. 500 et seq.; Zimmern, in Schrader, K. A. T. 
3d ed., 1902, pp. 921 ct scq. 

Be €. G. A. B. 
In Arabic Literature: Paradise is usually 
called in Arabic * jannah " — * garden," the Persian 
word “firdaus,” which has given the word “ para- 
dise" to European languages, being applied to one 
part only of the celestial abode. “There are one 
hundred steps in paradise; the distance between 
every two steps is as that between the heavens and 
the earth; and Firdaus is the highest, and from it 
flow the rivers of the paradises; and God's throne 
is above Firdaus” (* Mishkat al-Masabih," xxii. 15, 
1) Inthe Koran there are eight different designa- 
tions for paradise, which, according to most Moslem 
theologians, indicate eight different heavens or de- 
erees of bliss, although probably no such exact use 
of the names was intended by Mohammed. Eight 
different degrees in paradise are, however, referred 
to; and the prophet himself was earried through a 
succession of heavens on the occasion of his miracu- 
lous night journey. 

There is also a difference of opinion as to whether 
the paradise of the future world is identical with 
the Eden from which Adam and Eve were ejected, 
some Claiming that paradise has not yet been cre- 
ated. The orthodox, however, believe that the 


two are the same. The story of Idris or Enoch, who 
entered heaven without dying, illustrates the latter 
theory. In spite of the opposition of the angel of 
death and of Ridwan the gatekeeper, Enoch scaled 
the wall of paradise by the aid of the tree Tuba, 
which God directed to bend a branch toward Enoch 
and draw him in (G. Weil, “Biblical Legends of the 
Mussulmans,” p. 52). 

The paradise of the Mohammedans is full of ma- 
terial delights built up by a rich and often childish 
fancy, chiefly on a Jewish and a Christian founda- 
tion. In sura lxxvi. 12-22 paradise is described as 
follows: “And their reward for their patience shall 
be paradise and silk. Reclining therein upon 
couches, they shall see neither sun nor piercing cold; 
and close down upon them shall be its shadows; 
and lowered over them its fruits to cull; and they 
shall be served with vessels of silver and with gob- 

lets that are as flagons—flagons of sil- 

Description ver which they shall mete out! and 
of the Mo- they shall drink thercin a cup tem- 
hammedan pered with zinzabil [Baidawi: "gin- 
Paradise. ger,” with which Arabs flavor their 

water and like which the contents 

of this fountain are supposed to taste], a spring 
therein named Silsabil! and there shall go round 
about them eternal boys; when thou seest them 
thou wilt think them scattered pearls; and when 
thou seest them thou shalt see pleasure and a great 
estate! Onthem shall be garments of green embroid- 
ered satin and brocade; and they shall be adorned 


with bracelets of silver; and their lord shall give 
them to drink puro drink: -eerily this is a reward 


for you and your efforts are thanked” (Palmer’s 
translation, Oxford, 1880). 

As is natural for a people living in an arid coun- 
try, one of the principal features of the Arabian 
paradise is the flowing water. The River Kausar is 
described’ as having water whiter than milk and 

sweeter than honey; its bed is of saf- 


Flowing fron, and its banks of musk. From it 
Watera flow streams toall parts of the garden. 
Principal Other chief features are the black- 
Feature. eyed virgins (houris) promised to the 


faithful. Every believer will have a 
tent formed of a hollow pearl of immense size, in 
the corners of which will be his wives. All bodily 
imperfections will be removed, and every man will. 
enter paradise at the age of thirty; 2.e., his age will 
be changed to that if he beolder or younger, and 
he will retain this age. Every possible wish will 
be immediately gratified. If one wishes to ride 
he will have a ruby horse with wings; if he desires 
children he will have them grown up at once; if he 
wishes to farm, whatever he plants will grow with 
incredible rapidity. There isa river of life also in 
paradise. After the Day of Judgment, when the 
faithful have passed over the narrow bridge across 
hell into heaven, God will ask them if there be any 
who had buta particle of good in them who have 
fallen into hell, After any such have been rescued, 
He, out of His great mercy, will take out of the 
burning fire those who in all their lives have not 
performed one good deed, and will throw them into 
the river of life, where, although they have been 
burned to coals, they will return to life (* Mishkat "). 
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Much has been said in criticism of the materialism 
of the Mohammedan paradise. In connection with 
this a remark in the * Mishkat” is of interest, to the 
effect that all the joys of paradise are as nothing 
compared with the delight of beholding God’s face. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baidawi, Commentary on the Koran ; Ersch 

and Gruber, Encye.3, v. Paradise; Hughes, Dictionary of 

Islam; Al-Tabrizi, Mishkat al-Masabili, Calcutta, 1810; 

G. oh Biblical Legends of the Müssulmans, New York, 

E. C. M. W. M. 

PARAH (“Heifer”): Name of a treatise in the 
Mishnah and the Tosefta, included in the order 
Tohorot, The Pentateuchal law (Num. xix.) de- 
crees that a red heifer, “wherein is no blemish, and 
upon which never came yoke,” shall be burned and 
her ashes mixed with spring water, that the com- 
pound so obtained may be used to sprinkle and cleanse 
every one who becomes unclean. The burning of 
the heifer and the preparation of the ashes, as well 
as the fetching of the water and its mixture for 
sprinkling, were attended by strict ceremonies, which 
constituted, according to Talmudic accounts, one of 
the principal differences between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, since many observances were intro- 
duced by the former only in protestagainst the Sad- 
ducean point of view. The treatise Parah contains 
a detailed description of these ceremonies, as well 
as various regulations concerning the purity of the 
water for sprinkling and its different effects. 

In most editions the treatise is the fourth in the 
mishnaic order Tohorot, and is divided into twelve 
chapters, containing ninety-six paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i.: Age of the red heifer and of the young 
heifer (comp. Deut. xxi. 3); explanation of the 

word “shelashit” as three-year-old, 

Contents. and of *reba'i" as four-year-old (S 1); 

age of the different sacrificial animals, 

and the different names which some of them bear ac- 
cording to their ages (ES 2-4). 

Ch. ii.: Whether the red heifer may be purchased 
from a non-Jew (§ 1); cases in which her horns and 
hoofs are black (8 2); the defects, and the burdens 
carried which make the red heifer unavailable (£8 
3-4); cases in which she becomes unsuitable on ac- 
count of some white or black hairs (S 5). 

Ch. iii.: Preparation of the priest who is to burn 
the red heifer (3 1); prevention of any possible de- 
filement, by rearing in houses builtover hollow rock 
the children who fetch the water from Siloam (S8 
2-4); seven red heifers said to have been prepared in 
all: one by Moses, one by Ezra, and five in the time 
after Ezra (8 5); a special passage was constructed 
for the priest and the red heifer from the Temple 
mount tothe Mount of Olives, where she was burned 
(86); the elders of the people went ahead to the 
Mount of Olives, where a mikweh was erected. 
There the priest was made ritually unclean, and 
was then obliged to immerse himself immediately, 
thus directly rebuking the Sadducces, who insisted 
that the priest who performed the ceremony should 
be absolutely pure, a state which he could attain 
only after sundown of the day on which he had 
taken the ritual bath ($7); further details regarding 
the functions of the clders and the slaughtering and 
burning of the heifer (£8 8-10); the ashes were di- 
vided into three parts: one part was kept in the 


“hel,” thespace between the wall of the Temple and 
the hall, and the second on the Mount of Olives, 
while the third was divided among the orders of 
priests (§ 11). 

Ch. iv.: Circumstances which render the heifer 
unavailable ($$ 1-8); cases in which all who take 
part in the ceremony become ritually unclean; all 
preparations concerning the heifer must be made in 
the daytime (§ 4). 

Ch. v.: Vessels which are suitable for receiving 
the ashes and the water; persons entitled to throw 
the ashes into the water; regarding the gutter in the 
rock. 

Ch. vi.: Things which render the ashes and the 
water unavailable. 

Ch. vii.: Acts which, if performed between or dur- 
ing the drawing of the water and its admixture with 
the ashes, render these parts of the ceremony invalid. 

Ch. viii.: Preservation of the water for sprinkling 
($ 1); instances in which an unclean thing can not 
cause defilement to a human being, but a thing 
which has been made unclean by such an object 
can cause ritual impurity ($8 2-7); different kinds 
of water, and which of them are suitable for the 
water for sprinkling ($$ 8-11). 

Ch. ix.: Causes which render the water for sprin- 
kling unavailable ($88 1-4); concerning water for 
sprinkling which has become unavailable (§ 5); the 
mixture of the ashes of the red heifer with ordinary 
ashes (& 7); effects stil exercised by water for 
sprinkling which has become unavailable ($8 8-9). 

Ch. x.: How one who is pure in regard to the 
water for sprinkling may become defiled; how the 
water becomes unclean. 

Ch. xi: Further details regarding defilement of 
the water for sprinkling ($$ 1-8); difference in its 
effect upon those who require a ritual bath accord- 
ing to the Pentateuchal law, and those on whom it 
is obligatory according to a scribal regulation (SS 
4-5); the proper species of hyssop (comp. Num. xix. 
6), how many stalks of it must be taken, and how 
many stems there must be on cach stalk (S8 7-9). 

Ch. xii.: Further details regarding the hyssop, 
the persons who may perform the act of sprinkling, 
and the cases in which the sprinkling is ineffective. 

The Tosefta to this treatise contains much to sup- 
plement and explain the Mishnah. Especially note- 
worthy is the story of the Sadducean priest who at- 
tempted to burn the red heifer according to the ritual 
of his sect, but was prevented by Johanan b. Zakkai 
(Tosef. vi. 9). 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

PARALLELISM IN HEBREW POETRY: 
It is now generally conceded that parallelism is the 
fundamental law, not only of the poetical, but even 
of the rhetorical and therefore of higher style in 
general in the Old Testament. By parallelism in 
this connection is understood the regularly recurring 
juxtaposition of symmetrically constructed sen- 
tences, The symmetry is carried out in the sub- 
stance as well asin the form, and lies chiefly in the 
relation of the expression to the thought, The 
same idea is expressed in its full import—that is, in 
its various aspects and turns—not in a continuous, 
uninterrupted sentence, but in several corresponding 
clauses or members with different words. Hence 
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the name “parallelismus membrorum ” or “senten- 
tiarum." It has also been aptly called “sinn- 
rhythmus” (Ewald) For the parallel members are 
related to each other as rhythmical protasis and 
apodosis, as mpowdde and &xoóóc. 

The first to see this law clearly and to distinguish 
between its basic forms was the Anglican bishop 
Robert Lowth (“De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum Pre- 

lectiones," 1758, Lecture xix.; and 
Dis- "Preliminary Dissertation to Isaiah," 
coverers. 1778,pp. 12-26), Unknown to him Chris- 
tian Schoettgen referred. to this prin- 
ciple in a general way (“Hore Hebr." 1783; comp. 
Diss. vi., * De Exergasia Sacra,” pp. 1249-1268: “ ex- 
ergasia quid sit, omnes Rhetorum libelli docent, con- 
junetio scilicet integrarum sententiarum idem si gnifi- 
cantium"), But even before that Ibn Ezraand Kimhi 
had characterized this feature of Hebrew poetry 
by the expression “kaful” (“doubling”) or, more 
fully, *kefel ‘inyan be-millot shonot" (“doubling 
of the thought with other words?) Both, how- 
ever, regarded it merely as an elegant form of ex- 
pression (“derek zahot”). On Abu al-Walid see 
Bucher, “Aus der Schrifterklàrung des Abulwa- 
lid,” p. 89. ; 

According to the logical interrelation of the mem- 
bers thereare distinguished three kindsof parallelism : 

(1) The synonymous, in which the same senti- 
ment is repeated in different but equivalent words: 

" Shew me thy ways, O Lord; 

Teach me thy paths” (Ps. xxv. 5; comp. ib. exiv.; Num. 
xxiii. 7-10; Isa. 1x. 1-3 ; ete.). 
Frequently the second line not merely repeats but 
also reenforces or diversifies the idea: 


' They shall eat of the fruit of their own way, 
And be filled with their own devices” (Prov. i. 31); 


** Saul hath slain his thousands, 

And David his ten thousands" (I Sam. xviii. 7; comp. Isa. 
xlii. 7, ly. 6 et seq.; Ps. xcv. 2). 

(2) The antithetical, in which the parallel mem- 
bers express the opposite sides of the same thought: 

" The integrity of the upright shall guide them, 

But the perversity of the treacherous shall destroy them ”’ 
(Prov. xi. 8; comp. ib. x. 1 e£ scq.; Isa. liv. 7 et seg.: Ps. xx. 8, 
xxx. 6). 

Frequently there are one or more synonymous 
elements in both members, thus making the contrast 
more emphatic: 

“ An unjust man is an abomination to the righteous, 

And he that is upright in the way is an abomination to the 

wicked” (Prov. xxix. 27 ; comp. ib. x. 5, xvi. 9, xxvii. 2). 

(8) The synthetical (called also constructive 
and epithetical), in which the two members con- 
tain two disparate ideas, which, however, are con- 
nected by a certain affinity between them: 

“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: 

But the foolish despise wisdom and instruction” (Prov. i. 
Y: comp. ib. iii. 5,7: Isa. 1. 4; Ps. i. 8, xv. 4). 

Lowth observes of these three fundamental kinds 
of parallelism (“Preliminary Dissertation,” p. 26): 
“Synonymous parallels have the appearance of art 

and concinnity and a studied elegance; 


Kinds of they prevail chiefly in shorter poems, 
Paral- in many of the Psalms, in Balaam's 
lelism. prophecies, in many of those of Isaiah, 


l which are most of them distinct 
poems of no great length. Antithetical parallelism 
gives an acuteness and force to adages and moral 
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sentences, and therefore aboundsin Solomon’s Prov- 
erbs, but elsewhere isnot often to be met with. The 
poem of Job, being on a large plan and in a high 
tragic style, though very exact in the division of the 
lines and the parallelism, and affording many fine 
examples of the synonymous kind, yet consists 
chiefly of the constructive.” 

Other distinctions which refer rather to the struc- 
ture and form of the verses than to the nature of 
parallelism are: 

The introverted parallelism (Jebb, “Sacred 
Literature,” 1820, § iv., p. 58), in which the 
hemistichs of the parallel members are chiastically 
arranged after the scheme ab-ba: 

= My son, if thine heart be wise, 

My heart shall be glad, even mine; 

Yea, my veins shall rejoice, 

When thy lips speak right things" (Prov. xxiii. 23 et seq., 
Hebr.; comp. ib. x. 4, 12; xiii. 24; xxi. 17; Ps. li. 4). 

The palillogical parallelism, in which one or 
more words of the first line are taken up, like an 
echo or the canon in music, in the second: 

* The Lord is a jealous God and avengeth ; 

The Lord avengeth and is full of wrath; 

The Lord taketh vengeance on his adversaries, 

And he reserveth wrath for his enemies " (Nah. i. 2; comp. 
Judges v. 3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 15, 16, 23, 27 ; Isa. ii. %, xxiv. 5; Hos. 
vi. 4: Ps. Ixxii. 2, 12, 17 ; exxi.; exxiv.; exxvi.). 

Perfect and imperfect parallelism, according to 
the equality or inequality of the number of words 
in each line. 

Sometimes a distich does not contain the logical 
development or repetition of the thought as in the 
instances quoted above; but the thought goes for- 
ward through both lines, either because one line was 
not sufficient to express it or because the second line 
supplements the first in the form of a relative, final, 
causative, or consecutive clause. 

There is also that parallelism which is called (e.5., 
by De Wette and Delitzsch) the rhythmical : 

** All the kings of the earth shall give thee thanks, O Lord, 

For they have heard the words of thy mouth” (Ps. 
exxxviil. 4); 

* The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 

Keeping watch over the evil and the good" (Prov. xv. 3; 
comp. ib. xvi. 7, 10; xvii. 18, 15; xix. 20; xxi. 23, 23). 

The simplest and most frequent form is the distich, 
in which two lines balance each other in thought 

and expression. . But the parallelism 

Number of may extend to several lines with the 

Parallel same variety of relations as in the 
Members. distich. 

The tristich may consist either of 

three synonymous lines, as in Ps. i. 1; Num. vi. 25; 

Lam. i 1; Isa. xlvii. 11; Mic. vi. 15; or of a distich 

with an introductory or a concluding line, as in Isa. 
xliii. 5; Ps. cxxiii. 2. 

The tetrastich may comprise four synonymous 
lines (Num. xxiv. 6; Isa. i. 4, lviii. 6), or may 
consist of two distichs balanced against each other 
(Gen. xxv. 93; Isa. xliii. 2, 6), or, more elegantly, 
the lines of the distichs may be arranged crosswise 
after the scheme ac-bd (Ps. xxxiii. 18 e£ seq. ; Isa. 
xlix. 2), or acdb (II Sam. iii. 28 e£ seg.). or while the 
pairsare synonymous within themselvesthey may be 
antithetic with referenee to each other (Isa. liv. 10, 
Ixy. 91 et seq. ; Ps. xxxvii. 10 e£ seg.). Examples of 
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antithesis within the two distichs are Ps. xxx. 6, (TRANSLATION.) 


and xx. 8 et seq. 

The pentastich is either a combination of a distich 
and tristich (Zech. ix. 5) or of two distichs and a 
single verse (Num. xxiv. 3 et seq. ; Josh. x. 19 et seq. ; 
I Chron. xii. 19). 


The hexastich is formed either of three distichs . 


(Num. xxiv. 17; Isa. ii. 7 e£ seq. ; Hab. iii. 17) or of 
a distich and a tetrastich (Gen. xxvii. 29; Cant. iv. 
86). Such combinations are rare in lyrics, but more 
frequent in the prophetical writings. 

The strophes are subject to the same law of paral- 

lelism as the lines themselves. Thus Num. xxiv. 
89 is composed of five strophes of 5, 6, 4, 5, and 4 
lines respectively. Job iii., after the introit in verse 
9, can be divided into seven strophes with 6, 10, 6, 
8, 6, 8, and 6 lines respectively, balanced against one 
another in thought (e.g., cursing of day and night; 
the enviable condition of the still-born and those in 
the grave; and the pain of those tired of life). 
So also Ps. lxii. 2-5, 6-9, and 10-12: db. ii. 1-3 and 
4-6, which form two antithetical strophes. 
In Post-Biblical Literature: In the oldest 
post-Biblical Hebrew poetic productions extant, 
that is, the liturgy, the principle of parallelism is 
existent, though not exhibiting the regularity and 
symmetry of the Biblical poetry. It is suficient 
here to refer to such prayers as *Le-El Baruk,” 
“Ahabah Rabbah,” “‘Ezrat Abotenu," and the 
“Shemoneh ‘Esreh.” Parallelism is also discernible 
in the few poetic remnants preserved in the Talmud. 
So, forinstance, in the elegy on R. Hanin, who, when 
a child came to him late in life died on the day of 
its birth: 


mopman anny 
WII PIM pw 

nN) NDV nya 
AYINIIN un np 


(TRANSLATION.) 


" Gladness turned into sadness, 
Joy and grief met together, 
His joy was mingled with sighing, 
Grace reached him only to depart ” (Ket. 104a)." 

With the adoption of rime and meter in the Span- 
ish period the parallelism fell into decay, though it 
maintained itself in the liturgy. Occasionally it 
breaks through in other poetical productions of that 
period, as in the complaint of Abraham ibn Ezra: 


NOU 225 snmp ss—b55w by mismo yaw 

m Soa sw pyn xb—po nana amo max d 
yasab abana nyconpyna mem baba 
ponaos tu nbse sbonsino Ma vm o 


(TRANSLATION.) 


" Istrive to succeed, but without avail—for my horoscope was 
unlucky ; 
Were I trader of deatn-shrouds, none would die while I lived ; 
The cycle of planets in their position took a wrong course at 
my birth ; 
Were candles my wares, the sun would not set before my 
death." 


Likewise in Judah al-Harizi's makamah of the * Em. 
happy Marriage”: 
WIS] 3 DY Awe 373 
524 ION roman 
"135 520 v3» 
(0 Mbsa nena ws qs 
"DNA TINY (038 GUN IAN 
ADIM nns Sy 123 


" Blessed He who preserved me on the day of distress 
And in His merey showed me grace 
My inclination sold me into the hand of my folly, 
But the Rock in His compassion delivered me ; 
After I had already entered the chambers of hell, 
He opened the belly of hell and brought me up.” 


The same may be noticed in modern Hebrew- 


poetry. So, for instance, in N. H. Wessely's elegy 
on the death of Moses Mendelssohn: 


Whos ANY MSs yr mus 
WISP DIX nny wa w^ 

mb Sy nin vr3n ansy chy 
^50) pwd pyr oy nan Hy 
35N) ^y Awa onswo wb 
MAI OND OAT Aw wb 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


" Death! thou hast hewn off the tree, but left its fruit; 
Not the whole hast thou destroyed, but a small part. 
The sum of his wisdom is engraved on the tablet, 
Still is he discussing with his friends letters and science; 
Not with lips of flesh. dust, and ashes, 
Not in words and sounds, but in the spirit." 


The importance of parallelism as an aid in detor- 
mining text-critical and lexicographical questions, 
thus affording the key to the correct interpretation 
of many passages in the Bible, is evident. From an 

esthetical point of view the parallelism 
Exegetical may be termed the rhythm of nature. 
Im- Parallelism is not an exclusive pecu- 
portance. liarity of Hebrew. Itis met with not 
only in Assyrian (A. Jeremias, * Die 
Babyl.-Assyr. Vorstellung vom Leben nach dem 
Tode,” p. 91, Leipsic, 1878; E. Schrader, in “Jahr 
bücher für Protestantische Theologie," i. 122) and in 
Egyptian (Georg Ebers, “Nord und S Süd,” i. 1; J. 
H. Breasted, in “The Biblical World,” i, 55), but is 
also characteristic of Finnish song, especially the 
* Kalevala? (D. Comparetti, * Der Kalevala,” Halle, 
1892; J. C. Brown, “People of Finland," p. 
280, London, 1892) A. Wuttke (“Der Deutsche 
Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart," p. 157, Berlin, 
1569) and Eduard Norden (* Die Antike Kunstprosa," 
ii. 818, Leipsic, 1898) consider parallelism as the most 
ancient and the original form of poetry, as * perhaps 
the most important formal ethnic thought il for- 
male Vólkergedanke ”] in existence.” But it is best 
adapted to the genius of the Hebrew language with 
its wealth of synonymous expressions which enables 
the poet or the prophet to dwell upon a theme with 
an almost incxhaustible variety of expression and 
coloring. The parallelism is so inwrought in the 
nature of Hebrew poetry that it can not be lost in 
translation; and to this fact is perhaps due notin a 
small measure the fact that the poetry of the Old 
Testament has become the common property of 
mankind. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the works cited in the article, Lor. O. 
Leforn, De Paraltletismo Sententiarum, Abo. Kui Gbr. 
Hern, De Parallelismo Membrorum, Abo, 1812: T. P. Kai- 
ser, De Parallelismi in Sancta Hebraor um Poesi Natura 
et Gener ibus, Erlangen, 1889; E. du Méril, Essai Philoso- 
phique sur le Principe et les For mes dela Versification, pp- 
47 et seq., Paris, 1841; Ewald, Die Poetischen Bücher des 
Alten Bundes, i. 57-92, Gottingen, 1885-89; Die Dichter des 
Alten Bundes, 2d ed., pp. 91 ct seq., ib. 1866. On the paral- 
lelism of strophes; Köster, in T heologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1831, pp. 40-114. 

E. C. I. M. C. 
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PARAN : 1. Desert, corresponding to the pres- 
ent Badiyyat al-Tih, bounded on the north by the 
Jabal al-Makhrah, on the south by the watershed to- 
ward the Sinai Peninsula, on tne east by the moun- 
tains of Wadi al-‘Arabah, and on the west by the 
Wadi al-‘Arish. Ishmael is said to have settled here 
after his separation from Abraham (Gen. xxi. 21). 
‘The Israelites went there on leaving the territory 
of Sinai, and the spies went thence into Canaan 
(Num. x. 12, xiii. 8). David went to Paran after 
having made peace with Saul (I Sam. xxv. 1. In 
the Roman period a highway led through this desert, 
according to the * Tabula Peutingeriana " (ed. Miller, 
1888), but now Al-Tih is a desolate waste. 

2. Locality near the southern boundary of Ca- 
naan, between Israel and Edom. Moses repeated the 
Law to the Israelites “between Paran and 'Tophel " 
(Deut. i. 1) and the Edomite Hadad stopped at 
Paran when fleeing before Solomon to Egypt (I 
Kings xi. 18). According to the “ Onomasticon " of 
Eusebius (ed. Lagarde, p. 298), this place is iden- 
tical with the present Kal'at al-Nahl. 

3. Mountain or mountain range. “ Yurwit shined 
forth from Mount Paran" (Deut. xxxiii. 2), and 
“the Holy One [came] from Mount Paran ” (Hab. iii. 
3). This mountain or mountain range may be iden- 
tical with the mountains surrounding the present 
Wadi al-‘Arabah. 

E. G. H. | S. O. 

PARASHAH (plural, Parashiyyot): A sec- 
tion of the Pentateuch. "The Sephardim apply the 
word to each of the fifty-four weekly lessons into 
which the Torah is divided in the one-year cycle, as 
well as to smaller sections; the Ashkenazim call the 
week's lesson a SIDRA, giving the name “ para- 
shah” to the smaller portions that are read on festi- 
vals or to one of the seven subsections in which the 
week's lesson is read on Sabbath mornings. The 
158 parts into which the Torah was divided in the 
cycle of three years, which prevailed in Palestine 
till the exiles from Spain brought their customs into 
the Holy Land, are known as *sedarim " (singular, 
“seder”), as is seen from the Masoretic colophon at 
theend of each of the five books. Thus Genesis has 
19 parashiyyot and 48 sedarim; Exodus, 11 and 29 
respectively; Leviticus, 10 and 22; Numbers, 11 and 
39; Deuteronomy, 11 and 27. The weekly lessons 
are marked in all Hebrew Dibles either by the cur- 
rent number or by the names which they take from 
the first word (e.g., 1, “ Bereshit”) or from the first 
striking word (e.g., 2, “Noah "), or sometimes from 
two words (e.7., 8, “Lek Leka”; 50, “Ki Tabo”). 
In Pentateuchs printed for use in the synagogues 
the seven subsections are marked by ordinals pre- 
fixed to all but the first. The sedarim representing 
the three-year cycle, which has so long been out of 
use, are not marked. 

In regard to the so-called “Four Parashiyyot” 
read, after the weekly lesson, on certain Sabbaths 
(sce Parasuryyor, Tue Four) the Mishnah (Meg. 
iii. 4), after naming them, proceeds: “On the fifth 
they return to their order." This would indi- 
cate that in those times the weekly lessons were 
omitted on the four Sabbaths in question; but this 
is very unlikely, because the 158 sedarim could not 
have been gone through with in three years, and 


moreover because two at least of the parashiyyot 
(Nos. 1 and 2) are too small for subdivision into 
seven parts. Hence Bertinoro (ad loc.) explains 
that only the Haftarah, which on the four Sabbaths 
has depended on the additional parashah, returns to 
the regular order, that is, dependence on the weekly 
lesson. 

The first parashah of the weekly lesson is read on 
the afternoon of the Sabbath preceding that on 
which the whole is read. If this Sabbath falls on 
a festival, the same subsection is read on the previous 
Sabbath afternoon, or even on the second preceding 
Sabbath afternoon. For example, when “Shemini” 
ig to be read on Sabbath, Nisan 29, its first parashah 
is read on the afternoons of Nisan 8, 15, and 22. 

The first parashah of the weekly lesson is read 
also on the mornings of Monday and Thursday 
before the Sabbath on which the whole lesson is 
read, unless displaced by a new moon, feast, or 
fast falling on such day. 

For the reading on new moons, festivals, half- 
holy days, and fasts, see FASTING AND Fast-Days; 
FESTIVALS; Hony Days; Law, READING FROM THE; 
New Moos. 

A. L. N. D. 

PARASHIYYOT, THE FOUR: Besides the 
weekly lesson or parashah that is read from the 
scroll of the Law every Sabbath, there is sometimes 
read after it an additional portion appropriate to 
the particular day. Among such occasional Sab- 
baths are the two preceding and the two following 
the Feast of Purim, the four additional portions or 
parashiy yot for which are called respectively “ Para- 
shat Shekalim,” “Parashat Zakor,” “Parashat 
Parah,” and “Parashat ha-Hodesh.” The Sabbaths 
on which these four parashiyyot are read are conse- 
quently called “Shabbat Shekalim,” “Shabbat Za- 
kor,” ete. 

Parashat Shekalim, comprising Ex. xxx. 11-16, 
which contains the commandment of the half-shekel 
offering, is read on the Sabbath immediately pre- 
ceding the 1st of Adar or, if that day falls on Sat- 

urday, on the 1st of Adar itself. The 
Parashat reason for reading this particular 
Shekalim. portion on the Sabbath in question is 
that from the ist of Adar messengers 
sent by the bet din formerly admonished the Jews to 
bring or to send their half-shekel offerings (comp. 
Shek.i.1) On Shabbat Shekalim two scrolls of the 
Law are required: one for the weekly lesson, which 
is divided among seven readers; and one for the 
Marrrr who reads the parashah for Shekalim. When 
that Sabbath falls on the 1st of Adar, three scrolls 
must be used: one for the weekly lesson divided 
among six readers; one for the portion (Num. xxviii. 
9-15) read on Rosh Hodesh Sabbath; and the 
third for the maftir who reads the parashah for 
Shekalim. The Haftarah is invariably IL Kings 
xii. 1-17 (of the Sephardim, 76. xi. 17-xii. 1-17). 
It is fully understood that in a leap-year Adar Sheni 
is meant. 

The Sabbath immediately preceding the Purim 
feast is called “Shabbat Zakor” because on that day 
the maftir reads the portion beginning with “ Zakor,” 
which comprises Deut. xxv. 17-19. This portion 
contains the command to blot out the remembrance 


Parashiyyot 
Parenzo 
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of Amalek; and it is allotted to the Sabbath preceding 
Purim because that feast commemorates the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from Haman the 

Parashat  Amalekite. On Shabbat Zakor also 

Zakor and two scrolls are necessary: one for the 

Parashat weekly lesson, and one for the Zakor 

Parah. .parashah. The Haftarahis I Sam. xv. 

2-84 (of the Sephardim, zò. 1-84), 

containing the narrative of the extermination of the 
Amalekites by Saul at the command of Samuel. 

Parashat Parah (= “section of the Red Heifer”), 
which comprises the whole of Num. xix., is read 
on the last Sabbath but one of Adar or on the last 
Sabbath if the 1st of Nisan falls on Saturday. 
This is done in order to commemorate the purifica- 
tion of the unclean by sprinkling them with the 
“water of separation” so that they may be able 
to bring the Passover sacrifice. On this Sabbath, 
as on those cited above, two scrolls are necessary: 
one for the weekly lesson, and one for the maftir. 
The Haftarah is Ezek. xxxvi. 16-88 (of the Se- 
phardim, čb, 16-86), verse 25 being an allusion to the 
“water of separation.” 

Parashat ha-Hodesh—that is, the section beginning 
with *IHa-Hodesh" (Ex. xii. 2-20), which passage 
contains the command to celebrate the Passover and 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread—is read on the 1st of 
Nisan if it falls on Saturday, or on the Saturday 
immediately preceding if itfalls on a week-day. In 

the latter case two scrolls are used: 
Parashat one for the weekly lesson, and one for 
ha- the maftir, who reads the above-cited 

Hodesh. portion. When this Sabbath falls on 

the Ist of Nisan, three scrolls are nec- 
essary, and the procedure is the same as on Shabbat 
Shekalim when that Sabbath falls on the 1st’ of 
Adar. The Haftarah is Ezek, xlv. 16-xlvi. 18 (of 
the Sephardim, čb. xlv. 18-xlvi. 15), which treats 
particulariy of the Passover feast (Meg. /.c. ; ib. Ge- 
mara 29b-30b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 685, 
1-5). 

Of the Four Parashiyyot, the reading of Parashat 

Zakor, and, according to some rabbis, that of Para- 

shat Parah also, is considered asa Bib- 

Reading of lical commandment, so those Jews 

Parashat who live in villages where there is no 

Zakor Ob- MiNvyawN must on Shabbat Zakor and 

ligatory. Shabbat Parah repair to a place where 

there is a minyan in order to hear the 

reading of the parashiyyot (Orah Hayyim, 686, 7; 
comp. Be'er Heteb ad loc.). 

It will be seen that the four Sabbaths never follow 
each other uninterruptedly. In most cases there 
is an interruption (“hafsakah”) between the Sah- 
bath of Shekalim and that of Zakor, while the other 
three Sabbaths follow closely upon each other. 
When the 1st of Adar falls on Saturday, which is 
very rarely the case, the hafsakah immediately fol- 
lows the Purim feast, that is, between the Sabbaths 
of Zakor and Parah. But when the 1st of Adar 
falls on Friday, there are two hafsakot: one on the 
2d of Adar, that is, between Shekalim and Zakor; 
and one on the 16th of Adar, that is, between Zakor 
and Parah. 

The morning service for the Sabbaths of the 
Four Parashiyyot has special piyyutim commonly 


called * yozerot." On Shabbat Shekalim and Shab- 
bat ha-Hodesh some of these are recited in the 


Musaf also. 
E. C. M. SEL, 


PARDO: A family deriving its name from Prado 
in Castile. Its members have mostly distinguished 
themselves in the Levant. Among them may be 
mentioned: 

David Pardo: Rabbinical commentator and 
liturgical poet; born at Venice March 29, 1719; 
died at Jerusalem 1792; son of Jacob Pardo of 
Ragusa, rabbiin Venice. After finishing his studies, 
Pardo left Venice and went to Ragusa. He then 
lived for some years in Sarajevo, Bosnia, where he 
engaged in teaching. From Sarajevo he went to 
Spalato, Dalmatia, where the rabbi, Abraham David 
Papo, engaged him as teacher at the yeshibah. After 
the death of Papo's successor, Isaac Zedakah, Pardo 
was elected chief rabbi of the city. Among his 
disciples were Shabbethai Ventura, David Pinto, 
and Abraham Curiel. In 1752 Pardo began to pub- 
lish, his first work being *Shoshannim le-Dawid " 
(Venice, 1752), a commentary on the Mishnah. 

In 1764. Pardo accepted the position of chief rabbi 
at Sarajevo, where he succeeded Joshua Isaac Mag- 
gioro. He employed his leisure time in writing and 
publishing various works. "Toward the end of his 
life he went to Jerusalem, where he died. 

Besides the above-mentioned commentary on the 
Mishnah, Pardo wrote the following works: “ Mas- 
kil le-Dawid” (Venice, 1760), supercommentary on 
Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch ; * Miktam le- 
Dawid” (Salonica, 1769), responsa; *Hasde Dawid” 
(parti., Leghorn, 1776; partii., 25. 1790), commentary 
on the Tosefta ; * Hukkat ha-Pesah ” (Leghorn, 1796), 
a ritual for the Passover season: *La-Menazzeah 
le-Dawid ” (Salonica, 1795), novellæ on various Tal- 
mudic topics; “Sifre debe-Rab” (čb. 1804), commen- 
tary on Sifre. Among his liturgical works are the 
following: “Sekiyyot ha-IIemdah ” (Salonica, 1756; 
often reprinted), ritual for the first day of Nisan; 
* Shirah Hadashah” (Amsterdam, 1776 [?]), the his- 
tory of Esther in verse; * Mizmor le-Dawid " (Leg- 
horn, 1818), notes on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer; "Shif'at Rebibim ” (Leghorn, 1788, and often 
reprinted), prayers for holy days, with a poctical 
presentation of the Temple service on the Day of 
Atonement and other piyyutim, published by his dis- 
ciple Elisha Habillo, called also “Mercado.” Notes 
of Pardo’s on the Talmud are found in the Vienna 
edition of 1860-72, and on Alfasi in the Wilna edition 
of 1881-86. The library of the Jewish community 
at Rustchuk owns a “Miktam le-Dawid" bearing 
the author's signature. 

Pardo married a young woman of Spalato, who 
aided him in hisliterary labors. She bore him three 
sons, named Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, and one 
daughter. The last-named married Abraham Penso, 
author of the " Appe Zutre” (Salonica, 1798). Abra- 
ham Pardo married a daughter of the bibliographer 
Hayyim Joseph David AzuLat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Miktam le-Daaid, part i., pp. 1, 207 ; part il, 
Nos. 2, 10, 12, 21. 81: part iii., Nos. 2, 5 ; part iv., p. 207; Mas- 
kil le-Dawid, Preface; Shoshannim le-Dawid, Preface; 
Shif'at Rebibim, title-page. 

M. FR. 
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David ben Joseph Pardo: Dutch hakam; born 
at Salonica in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; died at Amsterdam March 15, 1657. He went 
with his father to the latter city, where he became 
hakam of the Bet Yisrael congregation (founded 
1618). This congregation was consolidated in 1688 
with the other two congregations in Amsterdam, 
and Pardo wasappointed hakam together with Isaac 
Aboab da Fonseca, Manasseh ben Israel, and Saul 
Levi Morteira. He was besides a trustee of the cem- 
etery and hazzan of the Bikkur Holim. In 1625 he 
founded the Honen Dallim benevolent society. 

Pardo published a transcription in Latin charac- 
ters of Zaddik ben Joseph Formon's * Obligacion de 
los Coracones,” a translation of the “Hobot ha- 
Lebabot " (Amsterdam, 1610). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 884; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v. 

David ben Joseph Pardo: Rabbi; born in Am- 
sterdam; son of Joseph Pardo, hazzan iu London. 
He translated into Spanish under the title “Com- 
pendio de Dinim” (Amsterdam, 1689) his father's 
*Shulhan Tahor." The other works attributed to 
him by Fürst (^ Bibl. Jud.” iii. 67) were written by 
David ben Jacob Pardo. P 

Isaac ben David Pardo: Rabbi in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia; brother of Jacob Pardo. He was the author 
of * To'afot Re'em ” (Salonica, 1801), a commentary 
on the responsa of R. Ahai of Shabha, with an index 
of the different responsa. 


Jacob ben David Pardo: Rabbiat Ragusa and 
Spalato in the eighteenth century. He was the 
author of: *Marpe Lashon” (Venice, 1780), prayers 
and religious poems for children, printed con- 
jointly with his “Tehillah be-Erez," poems on 
the earthquakein Ragusa; *Kehillat Ya'akob" (25. 
1784), commentary on the Earlier Prophets; “Tokfo 
shel Nes” (ib. 1789), introduction to the * Ma'aseh 
Nissim” of Aaron Cohen Ragusano; “Appe Zutre ” 
(ib. 1797), novella to the treatise " Hilkot Ishshut,” 
i.e., precepts for women; “Minhat Aharon” (b. 
1809), precepts for the religious ritual upon awa- 
kening, for the three daily prayers, and moral pre- 
cepts; “Mishkenot Ya'akob " (Leghorn, 1824), com- 
mentary on Isaiah, published by his son David 
Samucl. 


Jacob Vita Pardo: Sonof David Samuel Pardo; 
born in Ragusa 1822; died in 1848 at Padua, where 
he was a student at the Collegium Rabbinicum ; 
his body was conveyed to Verona for burial. Five 
of his sermons, preached in Padua and Verona, were 
published after hisdeath. When but eighteen years 
old he wrote a commentary on Micah, which was 
published by Samuel David Luzzatto as the first sup- 
plement to Joseph Almanzi's *Abne Zikkaron," 
Prague, 1841. The commentary is not complete, 
extending only to ch. iv. $. An obituary, written 
by Luzzatto in memory of his talented pupil, serves 
as an introduction to the work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 888-884, 
1245-1240, 1517-1518: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 46 : Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisract, i. 48b; Mortara, maico; Benjaeob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, pp. 46, 812 et passim; Ozar Nehmad, i. 170; 


Abne Zikkaron, Supplements 2 and 3, Prague, 1841; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 67. 
8S. O. 


Joseph Pardo: English hazzan; died in 1677. 
He appears to have gone to London from Amster- 
dam, where his father, David, was a rabbi. He 
wrote “Shulhan Tahor," a compendium of the first 
two parts of Joseph Caro's Shulban ‘Aruk, which 
was edited by his son, David, and printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1686, dedicated to the * Kaal Kodes de 
Londres," but with an approbation from the bet din 
of Amsterdam. "The book has been reprinted sev- 
eral times: Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1696, and, with 
notes by Moses Isserles, 1718; and Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, 1704. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1517-1518; 
Monatssehrist, viii. 887; De Castro, Auswahl von Grab- 
steinen. 

J. 


Joseph Pardo: Rabbi; born at Salonica; died 
at Amsterdam Oct. 10, 1619. He emigrated to Hol- 
land and was appointed hakam of the Bet Ya'akob 
congregation in Amsterdam founded by Jacob Ti- 
rado, holding office from 1597 till his death. In 
1615 he founded the Hermandad de las Huerfanas 
and Moher ha-Betulot, now the Santa Compania de 
Dotar Orphas e Donzelas. Some liturgical poems 
by him are included in the “Imre No'am? (Amster- 
dam, 1628; very rare). 

His eldest son, Isaac Pardo, died at Uskup in 
Turkey, and his second son, Abraham Pardo, at 
Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Casa de Jacoh, pp. 22, 24; idem, 
Vida de Ishac Huziel, pp. 88 et seq.; Koenen, Geschiedenis 
der Joden in Nederland, pp. 143, 428; Kayserling, in Mo- 
natsschrift, 1859, viii. 386; epitaph in De Castro, Keur van 
Grafsteenen, etc., p. 60, No. 6. 

` Josiah Pardo: Dutch rabbi; son-in-law and dis- 
ciple of Saul Levi Morteira. He removed to Rot- 
terdam, where he was teacher at the yeshibah de los 

Pintos, which was transferred to Amsterdam in 1669. 

He was also hakam of the Honen Dallim benevolent 

society. He emigrated to Curacoa, where he was 

hakam in 1674, and later he filled a similar post at 

Jamaica. 


D. E. Sr. 
PARENTS. Sece FATHER; MOTHER. 


PARENZO, ASHER B. JACOB: Hebrew 
printer in Venice from 1580 to 1600; brother of the 
printer Meir b. Jacob. He was employed by Gio- 
vanni Bragadin in printing a large number of works 
of Hebrew literature; among them were: Isaac 
Abravanel’s commentary on the Pentateuch (1579) ; 
the Bible (1586); partiv. of the “ Turim ” (1594); etc. 
Parenzo states that his immediate ancestors and rela- 
tives were likewise printers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2812, 2984; 
idem, Jüdische fypoyraphie, in Erseh and Gruber, Encyc. 
section ii., part 28, p. 4a. 

J, L-E, 

PARENZO, CESARE: Italian senator and 
deputy; born at Rovigo 1889; died at Nervi, near 
Genoa, April 15, 1898. He studied Jaw, but after 
receiving his degree he volunteered under Garibaldi 
in 1860, and took part in the Sicilian expedition, 
following Garibaldi to Aspromonte in 1862, and to 
Tirol in 1866. He was elected deputy from Rovigo 
to the thirteenth and fifteenth legislatures, and from 
Chioggia to the fourteenth. He then devoted him- 
self to journalism, and was for some time editor of 
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the “ Diritto." He also practised law in Rome, and 
on Jan. 29, 1889, was elected senator. He wrote: 
" Guida Popolare Ammiuistrativo ad Uso del Privato 
e del Funzionario Comunale,” Mantua, 1871; and 
* Dello Spirito e della Pratica delle Leggi,” Bologna, 
1881. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I? Vessillo Isractitico, 1898, p. 191: Alna- 
Dee UMP 1889, p. 308; La Tribuna Ittustrata, April 


S, U. C. 
PARHI. See FARNI. 


PARHON, SOLOMON B. ABRAHAM 
IBN: Spanish philologistof the twelfth century; a 
native of Kalah (Kalat Ayyub, Calatayud), Ara- 
gon. In the preface to his lexicon he mentions as 
his teachers, besides a certain R. Ephraim of whom 
nothing more is known, the two great Spanish 
scholars Judah ha-Levi and Abraham ibn Ezra. Ibn 
Parhon refers also to conversations with Judah ha- 
Levi, mentioning, for example, his remarkable asser- 
tion regarding the inadmissibility of meter in Hebrew 
poetry, and tells of the sojourn of Ha-Levi and Ibn 
Ezra in North Africa. 

The only one of his works which has been pre- 
served is his lexicon. In it he appears as the true 
pupil of Ibn Ezra, becoming, like him, the propa- 
gator of Hebrew philology and Biblical exegesis as 
they flourished in the Arabic language in Spain. Ibn 
Parhon relates in his preface that when he came to 
Salerno he found the people there entirely ignorant 
of the products of Jud:ieo-Spanish literature, being 
acquainted only with the Jexicon of Menahem ibn 
Saruk. He determined, therefore, to compile a lexi- 
con to the Bible in which the substance of that liter- 
ature should be made accessible in Hebrew. He 
completed his work on Kislew 1, 4921 (= 1160), and 
alled it “ Mahberet he--Aruk,” combining the title 
of the dictionary of Menahem with that of Nathan’s 
Talmudic lexicon. Except for the original matter 
which Ibn Parhon incorporated in his work, it may 
be considered as an extract from the lexicon of Ibn 
Janah, supplemented by extracts from the works of 
Hayyuj, as wellas from the “Mustalhak” and the 
" Luma*"? of Ibn Janah. 

Ibn Parhon quotes by name only a few authori- 
ties, including Rashiand Solomon ibn Gabirol. The 


latter's interesting short grammatical didactic poem | 


*"'Anak" has been preserved, at least in part, in Ibn 
Parhon’s introduction to his lexicon. Thenumerous 
explanatory notes, which are à notable characteris- 
tic of the lexicon, make it a mine of information on 
historical details relating to the ritual. It contains 
also various scientific excursus, including some on 
problems of religious law. The article Sya contains 


.& sermon on illicit intercourse with Jewesses, which 


throws light onthe moral status of the Italian Jews; 
and in anotherarticle, 353, he scizes the opportunity 
of showing the inadmissibility of the custom of not 
cutting the hair, a custom prevailing in Christian 
countries. Twice, in the articles mp and any, he 
attacks the practise which Jews living in Christian 
countries had adopted of combining the afternoon 
prayer with the evening prayer. 

Although Ibn Parhon introduces a few Aramaic 
phrases (occurring in the Talmud) to satisfy the 


taste of his readers, the language of his lexicon, 
with its pure Hebraisms and the fluency and pre- 
cision of its style, betrays the influence of his teacher 
Ibn Ezra. The original matter contributed by Ibn 
Parhon includes, in addition to the notes mentioned 
above, many interpretations of single Diblical pas- 
sages, and numerous explanations of Biblieal words 
by means of Neo-Ifebraic and Aramaic. A brief 
summary of Hebrew grammar, together with an ex- 
cursus on Neo-Hebraic prosody, is prefixed to the 
lexicon, and a number of chapters based chiefly on 
the “Luma‘” of Ibn Janah and dealing with syn- 
tactic and stylistic peculiarities of the Bible are ap- 
pended. The preface and many of the articles con- 
tain interesting data on the history of Hebrew 
philology. 

Ten years after its appearance Ibn Parhon’s lexi- 
con was bitterly attacked by Judah ibn Tibbon, who 
translated the lexicon of Ibn Janah and unjustly 
criticized Ibn Parhon's work as being a. translation 
thereof. Despite this, Ibn Parhon’s lexicon became 
very popular in succeeding centuries, although sub- 
sequently it was forgotten, until resuscitated by 5, 
G. Stern, who edited it according to a Vienna man- 
uscript together with an introduction by S. L. Rapo- 
port (Presburg, 1844). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Bacher, Salomon ibn Parchons Hebrd- 
isches Wörterbuch. in Stade’s Zeitschrift, x. 120-156, xi. 35- 
99; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodil. col. 2084; Winter and Wünsche, 
Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 190. 
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PARIS: Capital city of France. "There were 
Jews in Paris prior to the date of the Frankish in- 
vasion. The councils of Varennes in 465 and of 
Orleans in 535, 538, and 541 adopted certain meas- 
ures against the Jews, from which it would appear 
that there must have been Jews in Paris and in the 
north of France at that time. From the days of the 
first Frankish kings there was in Paris a Rue de la 
Juiverie (Street of the Jews), leading to the palace; 
in 582 a synagogue was erected in this street. 

Until the sixth century the Jews who lived in 
Paris did so under favorable conditions, "They en- 
joyed perfect freedom in the exercise of their ro- 
ligion, they maintained friendly relations with the 
Christians, and some of them even occupied publie 
offices, as receivers of taxes. However, it was not 
long before the influence of the Church begar to 
affect the king and nobles. Chilperic (561—584) en- 
deavored to proselytize the Jews; among them was 
one named Priscus. When this unfortunate re- 
fused to *acknowledge the faith" he was thrown 
into prison, Under the last of the Merovingian 
kings the situation grew worse. Clotaire II. for- 
bade the Jews to exercise any seigniorial functions 
or to serve in the army (615). His son Dagobert 
gave them the choice of conversion or exile (629). 
Many went into exile, and others suffered mar- 
tyrdom. A deed of gift signed by King Dagobert 
in favor of the Abbey of St.-Denis alludes to one 
Solomon, collector of taxes at the Porte Glaucin, 
now the Quai aux Fleurs. 

With the advent of the Carlovingian kings (687) 
there camea great change. Charlemagne (768-814), 
Louis le Débonnaire (814-840), and Charles the 
Dald (848-877) treated the Jews with great kind- 
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ness. During the struggles that disturbed the king- 
dom for the two centuries that followed, the Jews 
remained unnoticed. 

Of the Capetian kings Louis VI. (1108-97) and 
Louis VII. (1187-80) were favorably disposed to- 
ward the Jews. Under their rule the Jewish com- 
munity in Paris largely increased. Many Jews dwelt 
also in the environs of the city and owned real estate 
there. According to certain chroniclers, they owned 
the greater part of Villejuif. In Paris itself they 
occupied Les Champeaux, a quarter consisting of a 
certain number of dark and narrow streets closed by 


accepted as pledges the sacred vessels used in church 
service. When, with much solemnity, Pope Inno- 
cent II. entered Paris, in 1189, the representatives 
of the Jewish community were permitted to present 
themselves with those of the city corporations. 
Wishing to honor the pope, the Jews, carrying 
the scrolls of the Law, greeted him with an ad- 
dress, to which he replied: *May the Lord God 
Almighty tear away the veil that conceals your 
hearts!” 

Then, too, the odious calumny of ritual murder 
was circulated freely. In 1179 the Parisian Jews 


INTERIOR OF A SYNAGOGUE AT PARIS. 


(From an old drawing by Marquis de Villeneuve.) 


gates at each end. Within this district were to be 
found the potters, the shoemakers, and the dealers 
in old clothes and rags. At that time 


In the there were two synagogues there; 
Twelfth onein the Rue dela Juiverie, the other 
Century. in the Rue de la Tacherie, formerly 


called also * Rue dela Juiveric.” The 
community owned two cemeteries, one situated in 
the Rue de la Galande, the other toward the end of 
the Rue de la Harpe. | Near-by, but on the opposite 
bank of the Seine, stood a mill which also belonged to 
the Jews. But their thrift and their wealth excited 
hatred and jealousy. All sorts of accusations were 
brought against them; they were charged with hav- 
ing arrested many Christians for debt, and of having 


were aceused of having murdered at Easter a Chris- 
tian named “ William.” 

Philip Augustus (1180-1223), who succeeded 
Louis VIL, displayed a hostile spirit toward the 
Jews, and had scarcely ascended the throne when, on 
& certain Sabbath-day in 1180, he ordered the im- 
prisonment of all the Jews in his kingdom, their re- 

lease being conditioned on the pay- 
Banished mentofthesum of 15,000 silver marks. 
by In the spring of 1181 he banished 

Philip them all, confiscated their lands and 
Augustus. dwellings, and annulled four-fifths of 

their claims against the Christians, ex- 
acting the remainder for himself. The synagogues 
were turned into churches, that situated on the Rue 
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de Ja Juiverie, within the city limits, Philip pre- 
sented to Maurice, the Archbishop of Paris, in 1188, 
and it became the Church of Sainte-Madeleine-en-la- 
Cité. To the cloth-makers’ gild the king leased 
twenty-four Jewish houses which were situated in 
the “ Judearia Pannificorum ” or ghetto, now the Rue 
de Ja Vieille Draperie, for the yearly payment of a 
tax of 100 livres. 
In 1198 Philip, being hard pressed for money, 
permitted the Jews to return to France. They 
flocked back to Paris, where they re- 
The Jews paired their synagogue in the Rue de 


Return. la Tacherie, and established another in 
an old tower on the ramparts, La Tour 


du Pot-au-Diable, near the convent of St.-Jean-en- 
Grève. They settled near the Church of Petit-St. - 
Antoine, in the cul-de-sac or blind alley of St.-Faron, 
in the Rue de la Tissanderie, known later as the 
“ Cul-de-sac des Juifs," in the vicinity of Mont Sto.- 
Geneviève, in the Rue de Judas, in the Rue Quin- 
campoix, and in the Rue des Lombards, then inhab- 
ited by Ttalian usurers and therefore the financial 
center of Paris. 

From this time the Jews enjoyed a certain degree 
of liberty and toleration. Some of them were com- 
petled to pledge themselves not to leave the kingdom 
fora term of years. A bond given about the year 
1204 by several Jews as a security for their contin- 
ued residence contains the names of these Jews, the 
amount paid annually into the royal treasury, and 
the oath taken on the “roole” or scroll of the Law. 
One of these Jews, in a document dated 1209, is 
called “le Juif du roi,” or the king’s Jew. This ap- 
pears to have been the designation of the Jews at- 
tached to the royal treasury (see KAMMERKNECHT- 
SCHAFT) In order that he might extort from them 
greater sums of money, the king permitted them to 
charge a high rate of interest, which, however, was 
subjected to certain restrictions by a decree issued in 
the year 1218. At this time Paris contained some 
very rich Jews. In 1212 the chevalier Etienne de 
Sancerre pawned all his property to the Jow Elijah 
de Braie of Paris and his son Merote as security for 
the sum of 80 livres which he had borrowed from 
them, and for which he was obliged to pay two 
deniers per livre each week as interest. In 1217 
Philip presented the grain-market in the Juiverie to 
his cupbearer Rinaldo. 

Under Louis VIII. (1223-26) the Jews were again 
molested, In Nov., 1223, the king, instigated by the 

clergy, annulled all Jewish loans of 
Under more than five years’ standing, ex- 
Louis VIII. empted Christian debtors from the 
and payment of all interest even on debts 
Louis IX. contracted later, and decreed that all 
bonds for debts to Jews must there- 
after be signed before theroyal bailiff. If any Jews 
left the domain of their lord they must be returned 
to him by the owner of the land on which they had 
settled. By such means many of the wealthiest of 
Jewish families were reduced to misery. 

Louis IX. (1226-70) did not show himself particu- 
larly friendly toward the Jews. He spared no ef- 
forts to convert them to Christianity. Gregory 
IX., acting under the influence of the apostate Jew 
Nicholas DoNIN, ordered an examination of the 


Talmud, and a controversy took place June 25, 1240, 
at the king's court in Paris between Nicholas Donin 
and four noted rabbis of the day, among whom were 
Jehiel de Paris and Moses de Coucy. Asa result all 
the copies of the Talmud and of other Hebrew books 
that had been seized by order on March 3 were con- 
signed to the flames. For several years thereafter 
Louis IX. stayed his hand, although the edicts 
against rabbinical works continued to be enforced 
strictly. But on his return from a crusade in 1954 
he renewed his hostile attitude toward the Talmud 
and toward usury. As an outcome many Jews re- 
ceived severe punishments, and in 1257 all the landed 
property they held, excepting cemeteries and syna- 
gogues, was contiscated by the king. The commu- 
nity of Paris was compelled to solicit the help of 
the Jews of the surrounding country for the sup- 


port of its school, formerly so active and noted. 


Among the numerous emigrants of that time was 
Jehiel himself, theillustrious head of the school, who 
set out for Palestine about 1259. By a decree dated 
June 12, 1269, St. Louis imposed upon the Jews in 
addition the wearing of the badge. 

Philip III. the Bold (1270-85), while retaining 
all the decrees of his father against the Jews, en- 
forced them only passively. In 1271 the council of 

St.-Quentin reproached him for allow- 

Under the ing Jews to sue Christians for debt in 

Philips. a court of justice. Philip even al- 

lowed the Jews of Paris to open à 

new cemetery in a garden bought from a certain 

canon named Maitre Gilbert. Although forbidden 

by law to reside in the neighborhood of Mont Ste.- 

Genevieve, they established their quarters in the in- 
terior of the city. 

Under Philip the Fair (1285-1814) the condition 
of the Jews became almost intolerable. In 1288 he 
subjected the Jews of Paris to a fine for chanting 
too loudly in their synagogues. About the year 
1299 he imposed upon them a tax of 244 livres and 
12 sous, Tours currency, called the “recepta” (rev- 
enue), and 50 livres for exemption from the wear- 
ing of the badge. To the tyranny of the king were 
added the persecutions of the people. In 1290 a 
Jew of Paris, named Jonathas, was accused of hav- 
ing desecrated the host. He was burned at the stake, 
his house was razed, and a chapel built on its site 
which in 1685 bore this inscription: “ Upon this spot 
the Jews defiled the Sacred Host.” But notwith- 
standing their sufferings, the Jews still remained 
in Paris. At the close of the thirteenth century 
they inhabited the Rue du Trave-Mourier (now the 
Rue de Moussy), the Rue Neuve, the Court Robert 
de Paris (now the Rue Renard St.-Merry), the 
Tacherie (now the Rue de la Tacherie), and the Petit- 
Pont. The Jews bore French surnames and first 
names, such as “Copin le Mire” (the physician), 
“Mosse le Mire,” “Sarre le Mirgesse,” ete. 

But a terrible blow fell upon them when Philip 
pronounced his decree of exile against them on July 

22, 1306. Then the king appropri- 

Decree of ated all their property for the royal 

Exile. treasury. In Dec., 1307, he gave to 
his eoachman the synagogue in the 

Rue dela Tacherie. A number of the Parisian Jews 
pretended to adopt Christianity, but being unable 
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wholly to conceal their Jewish feclings, they suf- | a wealthy baptized Jew, Denis Machault, disap- 


fered martyrdom. The exile, however, was not of 
long duration, and the Jews were recalled in 1316 
by Louis X. (1814-16). This monarch took them 
under his protection, and directed that they should 
be *defended from attacks, injuries, violence, and 
all oppression." Their synagogues, cemeteries, and 
other sacred places were restored to them. 

But they were not allowed to enjoy royal protection 
fora greatlengthoftime. In 1820 Philip V., the Tall 
(1816-1322), imposed a tax of 100,000 livres upon the 
Jews of his kingdom, and of this amount 5,300 livres 
were payable by the Jews of Paris. In 1321 the 
accusation of poisoning the wells was made. Many 
of the Paris Jews were burned, others were exiled, 
and their property, to the amount of 150,000 livres, 
confiscated. Then followed a half-century during 
which the Jews of Paris, under the administration 
of Rabbi Mattithiah Troyes, seem to have been left 
unmolested. In 1860 Manecier de Vesoul entered 
into negotiations for the return of the exiles to 
France. He settled in Paris, and was appointed by 
. the king collector of the imposts laid upon the Jews 
in the provinces of the North; he had as an assist- 
ant Jacob de Pont-Sainte-Maxence, also a resident 
of Paris. The Jews were for a time harassed by the 
king's agent, who threatened to procure their expul- 
sion from the city (1870); but Charles V. (1864-80) 
ordered that they should be left in peace. The 
harsh measures against them were canceled, and 
they became amenable only to the king or their 
guardian-general, the Comte d'Etampes. Their tes- 
timony was accepted as evidence in court; they 
were exempted from the gabel, or tax on salt, and 
from fines and servitude, and were subjected only 
to a special tax for entry and residence in the city. 

This lenience toward the Jews soon excited the 
anger of both the clergy and the people. With the 
sanction of Charles VI. (1880-1422) the people as- 
sembled in the town hall and demanded that “the 
Jews and usurers should be driven out of the city." 
Without waiting further action, the mob rushed 
through the city, crying “Aux Juifs!" attacked 
and pillaged about forty houses, and maltreated 
several Jews. For four days they plundered, 
burned, and murdered at will. Some of the vic- 
tims, barely escaping with their lives, took refuge in 
the prison of the Chátelet, and little children were 
torn from the arms of their mothers and baptized 
(1880). 

Hugues Aubriot, the provost of Paris, in spite of 
his disposition to protect the Jews, was unable to 
check the uprising; but he obtained from the king 

the restoration of children to their 


Uprising parents and the restitution of some of 
Against the plunder, This intervention in 
the Jews their favor drew down upon Aubriot 

1880. the wrath of the Church. He was 


accused of being secretly a convert to 
Judaism, and all sorts of abominable crimes were 
imputed to him. He was compelled to do public 
penance, and was then thrown into a dungeon. 
Shortly after, the insurrection of the Maillotins (1381) 
broke out, and the Jews again suffered severely. 
They were seized in broad daylight in the open 
streets, half-strangled, beaten, and stabbed. In 1394 

IX.—94 


peared from Paris. Seven of the principal members 
of the Jewish community were at once arrested on the 
charge of having murdered him. "They wereat first 
condemned to be burned alive; but the Parliament 
of Paris modified this sentence by condemning them 
to remain in prison until Denis Machault had been 
returned; in the meantime they were to be beaten 
“for three successive Saturdays in three different 
places "—in the market-place, in the Place de Gréve, 
and in the Place Maubert. 'They were compelled 
also to pay a fine of 10,000 livres. At length Charles 


VI, wearied by the incessant clamor of their ene- 
mies, expelled the Jews from France in 1894. Es- 


corted by the provost, they left Paris (Nov. 3), and 
what property they could not take with them was 
confiscated. 

From the eleventh century Paris was an impor- 
tant center of religious and Talmudic education. 
A manuscript relating to the ancient religious cus- 
toms of Worms mentions a certain Elijah the Elder, 
who must have lived about the middle of the elev- 
enth century (“Shem ha-Gedolim,” s.v.). This man- 
uscript seems to confuse Elijah the Elder of Mons 
with Elijah ben Judah, who lived more than a cen- 

tury later, In a manuscript contain- 
Rabbinical ing responsa of Geonim (formerly in 
Learning. the possession of Halberstam) is one 

addressed by the “sages” of Rome to 
the “sages” of Paris (Luzzatto, “Bet ha-Ozer,” i. 
57). None of the latter is mentioned by name, but 
their colleagues of Rome commend their piety and 
learning. The responsum containing this is dated 
at the beginning of the twelfth century. 

Twenty years later the rabbis of Paris took part 
in a synod convoked by RaSHBaM and R. Tam. 
RaSHBaM remained some time in Paris, and was in 
friendly intercourse with the learned men of that 
city. In a responsum (“Or Zarua‘,” i. 188b) he 
speaks of Mattithiah Gaon, who is identical with 
Mattithiah b. Moses, the disciple of Rashi and head 
of the Talmudic school of Paris; of Judah b. Abra- 
ham, who, in collaboration with his colleague She- 
maiah, revised some of the works of his master 
Rashi, and edited a Passover Haggadah; of Jehiel, 
the son of Mattithiah Gaon; of Judah ben Yom-Tob 
(the tosafist), probably the son of the celebrated 
tosafist Judah ben Nathan (RIBaN), son-in-law of 
Rashi. Samuel of Paris consulted R. Tam on the 
question of a bill of divorce; Moses of Paris, who 
was at the head of the community of Paris about 
the middle of the twelfth century, wrote a commen- 
tary on the Bible, after the manner of RaSHBaM. 
Jacob ben Samson, who lived in the first part of the 
twelfth century, wrote a work on the Hebrew calen- 
dar, a commentary on the Seder ‘Olam Rabba, and 
another on Abot, and notes on the prayer-book. 

Elijah ben Judah is noted for the controversy 
which he sustained against R. Tam on the question 
of phylacteries; Talmudic authors of that age often 
quote his opinions. Hayyim b. Hananeel ha-Kohen 
was one of the chief disciples of R. Tam; his tosafot 
are frequently quoted, and Eliezer of Metz was 
among his disciples. | 

Judah ben Isaac, called.Sir Leon of Paris, was one 
of the most illustrious French rabbis of the Middle 
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Ages. He was born in 1166 and died in 1224. He 
was probably the grandson of Judah ben Yom-Tob 
of Paris, and a descendant of Rashi. About 1198 he 
was appointed head of the Talmudic 

Sir Leon of school of Paris, then attended by a 
Paris. great number of students, among 
whom were Moses dé Coucy, Isaac ben 

Moses of Vienne, Samuel Sir Morel de Falaise, and 
Jehiel ben Joseph. Many of his responsa and deci- 
sions bave been preserved. Judah Sir Leon com- 
piled most of the tosafot found in the Talmud edi- 
tions, and is mentioned as a commentator on the 
Bible and as a writer of various liturgical works. 
Among the most illustrious pupils of Judah Sir 
Leon, Jehiel ben Joseph, called Sir Vives, undoubt- 
edly ranks first. He succeeded his master as head 
of the Talmudic school of Paris about 1224. He 
had about 800 scholars, including Isaac de Corbeil 


(his son-in-law), Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil, and ` 


probably also the German tosafist Judah ha-IXohen, 
the teacher of Meir of Rothenburg. Jehiel bore a 
high reputation, even among non-Jews, as well as 
with the great St. Louis. He refuted the argument 
of the Chancellor of Paris, who attempted to prove 
from Num. xxiii. 24 that the Jews made use of 


Christian blood in their religious rites (comp. Zadoc. 


Kahn in * R. E. J.” i. 282). 

Jehiel was also the principal champion of the 
Jewish cause in the disputation of 1240. Owing to 
the state of affairs ensuing upon the great contro- 
versy of 1240, Jehiel was obliged to send a delegate 
to Palestine to obtain funds for the support of the 
school of Paris. In 1260 he departed with his son 
for the Holy Land, where he died in 1968. Nu- 
merous ritual decisions and tosafot by Jehiel still 
exist; he is quoted also as a commentator on the 
Bible. After his departure the school of Paris lost 
all its former prestige, and fora long period there 
is no record of any Jewish scholarsof Paris. Never- 
theless, in the tax-book of Paris for the years 1296- 
1297 (“ R. E. J.” i. GL ef seg.) there occur the names 
of "Abraham le Mestre” and “Baru le Mestre,” or 
* Mestré ? (= “rabbi ”). 

On the return of the Jews to France, Mattithiah 
ben Joseph held the office of chief rabbiof Paris and 

of all France (1360-85). He was the 
Mattithiah son of Joseph ben Johanan Treves, 
ben who had been rabbi of Marseilles in 


Joseph. 1843. Charles V. officially appointed. 
Mattithiah the religious head of all 


the communities of France, and ‘exempted him and 
Manecier de Vesoul, with their families, fram wear- 
ing the badge. When Mattithiah was raised to the 
dignity of chief rabbithere were only four or five Tal- 
mudic scholars in the whole of France. He accord- 
ingly established anew schonl at Paris and gathered 
around him a great number of disciples. Many of 
his opinions and his treatise on the methodology of 
the Talmud are quoted by other writers. 

About 1385 Johanan succeeded his father Matti- 
thiah as chief rabbi of France and head of the Tal- 
mudic school of Paris. Johanan came into conflict 
with a former pupil of his father’s, Isaiah ben Abba 
Mari (Astruc de Savoie). Isaiah, himself a rabbi of 
distinction, arrogated to himself the sole right to 
ordain the French rabbis. He considered himself 


the only rightful chief rabbi in France and em- 
ployed the most unscrupulous methods to under- 
mine the authority of Johanan; the latter requested 
the intervention of the * great ones of Catalonia,” 
Hasdai Crescas and ISAAC BEN SHESHET, who de- 
cided in his favor. The final expulsion of the Jews 
from France in 1894 put an end to these unfortunate 
disputes; Johanan went to Italy, where he died in 
1429. His reputation as a rabbi was very high, 
and mauy of his opinions and decisions have been 
quoted. 

The Jews of Paris were noted not only for their re- 
ligious learning but also for their secular knowledge, 
particularly in medicine. The names of Copin le Mire 
(—" physician ”), Lyon Dacre Maire, or Mire, Moïse de 
Mire, and a woman, Sara la Miresse, who also prac- 
tised medicine, are especially noteworthy. At the 
request of the physicians of Paris, and particularly 
of the “Grand Master” Jean de Passaraut, the fa- 
mous physician Lanfranc (Leon Franco) of Milan 
wrote a very important work, “Practica sive Ars 
Completa Totius Chirurgie" (Paris, 1296). This 
book was translated into Hebrew under the title 
* HTokmah Nishlemet bi-Meleket lia- Yad." 

After the expulsion of 1394 only occasionally 
were there any Jews resident in Paris, and these had 
no legal status. At last some few Jews obtained 
permission from Louis XI. (1461-83) to reside there, 

on condition of providing themselves 
Residence with a license from the police, which 
Through it was necessary to renew every two 
License. or three months. It was not until 
about 1500 that the presence of Jews 
in Paris is again noticed. At that time the family 
of Jovea, originally from Beja in Portugal, is men- 
tioned as residing there. It is not spoken of as 
Jewish, but as * Neo-Christian." Jacques Jovea 
(the elder) was the principal of the college of Ste.- 
Barbe. He brought with him four of his nephews 
on a mission from the King of Portugal, John III. 
Francis I. (1818-47) sent to Constantinople for a 
Jewish physician, who introduced into France the 
use of ass's milk. It was Francis I. also who found- 
ed a chair in Hebrew at the Collége de France (1588), 
aud it was during his reign that Hebrew typography 
produced its most remarkable works. 

According to some sources, which, however, are 

evidently inspired by malignity, Concini (Maréchal 


«d'Ancre, prime minister of Louis XIII) and his 


wife, Leonora Galagai, were of Jewish descent. 
They had brought some Jews from Holland to Paris, 
and were accused of professing Judaism them- 
selves, of “offering the sacrifice of the cock as a 
Jewish oblation” on the occasion of the “Feast 
of the heconciliation," and of making use of the 
Cabala and other Jewish works, A copy of the 
Mahzor was found ín their house, as well as a work 
entitled * Cheimuc? (Hinnuk); and an amulet, phy- 
lacteries, etc. (* Recueil des Charges du Procès Fait 
à la Memoire de Concini,” 1617). 

In 1611 Marie de Medicis summoned the physician 
Elijah Montalto, who consented to come only on 
condition that he should be guaranteed perfect lib- 
erty to practise his religion; and he obtained the 
same privilege for his family. He bore a very high 
reputation at court, 
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O wing to Montalto and Concini, the Jews enjoyed 
Some years of peace in Paris. But matters were 
greatly altered in the reign of Louis 

Elijah XIII. (1610-43); in 1615 the Jews were 
Montalto. surprised during the celebration of the 
Passover, and banished on April 238. 

It does not appear, however, that the prohibition 
against their residence in Paris was strictly en- 
forced. A certain Jean Fontanier, by turns Calvin- 
ist, monk, advocate, royal secretary, and (finally) 
Jew, headed the efforts to recall the Jews to France: 
he was burned in the Place dela Grève. About 1670 
twenty-six young persons disappeared within the 
space of four months, and the Jews were accused of 
having crucified them; but the accusation was 
proved false, and the real criminals were discovered. 

A mazarinade, under the title of “The Murder of 
the Pin Merchant,” recounts the supposed murder 
of a citizen in 1652 by the gild of junk-dealers, who 
are supposed to have been Jews (* Les Juifs à Paris 
Depuis le VIe Siéele,” p. 48). They are said to have 
murdered a pin-seller, Jean Bourgeois, for having 
complained of being ill-treated in revenge for his 
jeering at them. "The whole report may be a bur- 
lesque; it indicates, however, that there were Jews 
in Paris at that period. Francois Lopez was tho 
physician of the Faculty of Paris in 1607. Joseph 
Athias, the celebrated printer, was a resident of 
Paris at that time. Among the litterateurs of the 
reign of Louis XIV. was a certain Cohen, known as 
“the learned stranger” (1002). There was also 
Samuel Bernard, the noted financier, whose Jewish 
origin, however, is not beyond doubt. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century certain 
Jews were highin the favor of important personages 
of the court. Silva, the son of a Jewish physician 
of Bordeaux, was appointed consulting physician to 

the king in 1724; in 1788 he received 

In the a patent of nobility. Another physi- 
Eighteenth cian, Fonseca, was on terms of inti- 

Century. macy with Voltaire, the Comtesse de 

Caylus, and other noted persons. 
Among the physicians of this time was also Azevedo, 
who lived in the Rue St.-Germaine l'Auxerrois. 
Little by little, the number of Jews in Paris in- 
creased; they came from Bordeaux, Avignon, Hol- 
land, Alsace, and Lorraine. "Those from Bordeaux 
had on different occasions since the time of Henry 
II. secured letters patent authorizing them to reside 
in France; they were legally established in Paris in 
1776 as a result of the efforts of Jacob Rodrigues 
Péreire. The last-named, celebrated as an instructor 
of the deaf and dumb, had lived in Paris since 
1747. He was acquainted with Necker, Buffon, 
Rousseau, La Condamine, D’Alembert, Diderot, and 
others, and was appointed interpreter to the king 


in 1765. In 1743 Astrue was made consulting phy- 
sician to the king, a position which he occupied for 


over twenty years. Revel was made sheriff’s ap- 
praiser in 1740, and Raynal became royal secretary 
in 1747. Isaac Pinto, author of an “ Apologie pour 
la Nation Juive,” written in reply to Voltaire, and 
of a pamphlet entitled “Le Luxe,” occupied a high 
rank in the world of letters. Israel Bernard de Vala- 
brégue, who was employed in the royal library and 
as interpreter to the king in 1754, gave the support 


of his influence to Moise Perpignan, Salomon Petit, 
Israel Salom, and Abraham and Moise Dalpuget. 

From 1767 to 1777 the Jewish merchants pressed 
their claims against the trade corporations, which 
refused to admit them into their ranks. A letter of 
Valabrégue io the king on the subject turned the 
scale in favor of his corelipionists (“Lettre ou Ré- 
flexions d'un Milord à Son Correspondant à Paris au 
Sujet de la Requéte des Marchands des Six Corps 
Contre Admission des Juifs aux Brevets,” London, 
1767). In 1767 Salomon Perpignan founded the 
Royal Free School to further the development of the 
arts at Pauris; he was granted papers of naturali- 
zation. 

At this period German, Avignonese, and Polish 
Jews began to settle in Paris. Thereare indications 
of their presence in the first half of the eighteenth | 
century, and they soon surpassed in numbers the 
small Portuguese community established at Paris 
in 1750. They entered all branches of trade; 
among them were bankers, merchants, innkeepers, 
porters, cabinet-makers, and music-teachers. Some 
had commercial dealings with the court, such as the 
jeweler Michel Oulif. The most singular instance 
was that of Liefmann Calmer, who came to Paris in 
1769 and became Baron of Perpignan and Vidame 
of Amiensin 1774, after he had purchased the estates 
of the Duc de Chaulnes, in the Somme; he received 
naturalization papers in 1769. He exerted consid- 
erable influence in public affairs and became the 
head of the German portion of the community. 

The Jews were divided at this period into three 
communities, governed by recognized syndics. The 
Portuguese were under Jacob Rodrigues Percire; 
the Germans, under Liefmann Calmer; the Avi- 

gnonese, under Israel Salom. Each of 
Organiza- these communities had its own services 
tion of the and prayer-mcetings, and its own mu- 
Com- tual-aid society. All newcomers were 
munity. obliged by a decree of Nov. 15, 1777, 
to present themselves before Pereire, 
in the first week of their arrival, provided with a 
duly authenticated certificate from the syndic of 
their community and signed by six other leading 
members. They were obliged to state the reason 
for their stay in Paris, indicate their place of residence 
while in the city, and give three days’ notice of 
their departure. Péreire kept an exact register of 
all these notifications. Only those who visited Paris 
on affairs of state and were generally well known 
were exempt from this formality. 

From time to time voices were raised in defense of 
the Jews; forinstance, by “ L’ Advocat,” in 1768; by 
“Le Mercure de France” of Feb. 11, 1786; by Mira- 
beau and the abbé Grégoire. Malesherbes, in 1787, 
appointed a committee of prominent Jews to con- 


sider what steps could be taken toward the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of their coreligionists. Lopez 


Dubec, Furtado, and Cerf Berr laid a report before 
the minister in 1788, in which they outlined the 
most necessary reforms. Several noted Jews re- 
ceived papers of naturalization, but for the mass of 
the people there was no real change. 

Shortly after this the National Assembly met, and 
the cry for liberty and equality echoed throughout 
the country. Nevertheless the Jews remained under 
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the special surveillance of the police. Regularly 
every week the commissaries of police invaded their 
dwellings, armed with search-warrants, and dragged 


to prison all whose papers were not properly exe- 


cuted; and this continued until June 80, 1789. On 
Aug. 26, 1789, the Jews of Paris addressed a petition 
to the States General “ for the conferring upon them 
of those civic rights and privileges to which they had 
a claim in common with all other citizens and mem- 
bers of the common wealth of France.” While await- 
ing the reply of tlie Assembly to the 
petition, the Jews displayed an active 


Efforts for 


Eman- and zealous civism. Out of 500 Jews 
cipation. residing in Paris one-fourth were en- 


rolled in the National Guard; some 
served even on the district committees. On Dec. 24, 
1789, the Assembly postponed the decision regard- 
‘ing the Jews, who immediately redoubled their 
efforts and interested in their behalf the leaders of 
the city districts and the aldermen of the city. The 
municipalauthorities of Paris treated themas French 
citizens from the commencement of the Revolution, 
and a committee of the city council addressed the 
National Assembly in their behalf, through the 
abbé Mulot. 

On May 9, 1791, the Jews of Paris addressed an- 
other petition to the Assembly, requesting a definite 
answer in their favor. At length, after some fur- 
ther delay, a decree was passed by the session of 
Sept. 27, 1791, granting naturalization and the rights 
of citizenship to all Jews born and domiciled in 


France. This was to be their final and definite eman- 
cipation. They immediately became noted for their 


talents and their activity in public affairs. Ravelde 
Ternay commanded the fourth division of the Na- 
tional Guard; Ravel de Tacin was one of the four 
electors appointed by the section of the Temple, and 
Berthe, pére, was among the thirty-three electors of 
the division of Quatre-Nations. In 1792 two others, 

also named Berthe, were captains in 


Participa- the National Guard. In 1797 the 
tion name of Calmer occurs in the list of 
in Public 200 citizens appointed syndies by the 
Life. Procureur Général. Pereyre was as- 


sessor and justice of the peace in the 
division of Bon-Conscil, and one Jacob in the division 
of the Faubourg du Nord. The number of Jewish 
electors and justices of the peace continued to in- 
crease. In 1794 Frey and Saum were judges of the 
court martial; Fribourg was a lieutenant of the 
gendarmerie. 

The Jews were among the foremost in the im- 
provement of the financial condition of France. Zal- 
kind Horwitz, Cerf-Derr, Trénel, and many others 
gave large sums. "The generosity of the Jews in- 
creased at the outbreak of the war. They stripped 
their synagogues to contribute to the national de- 


fense, and joined the army in large numbers; they 
raised free companies; they were members of the 


militia corps, the municipal bodies, and the assem- 
blies of peace, but there was not one on the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety or the Revolutionary Tribu- 


nal. Many, however, suffered during the Reign of 
Terror. Forty-six were arrested as “suspects,” and 


nine were condemned to death and executed; the 


has been made, perished on the scaffold. Their sis- 
ter Sara was also condemned, but had the good for- 
tune to be overlooked in prison, and was rescued 
from the guillotine on the 9th Thermidor. 

At the close of the Revolution there were about 
9,000 Jews in Paris, among them being many men 
of prominence, as Furtado, who was nominated for 
the Corps Législatif; Worms de Romilly, deputy 
mayor of the third arrondissement of Paris; Ter- 
quem, the mathematician; Michel Berr, barrister, 
and a member of the learned societies; Venture, a 
professor in the school of modern Oriental lan- 
guages and the secretary and interpreter of Bona- 
parte; Vivant Denon, designer and etcher; Henry 
Simon, engraver on precious stones; Enisheim, the 
mathematician; and Elie Halévy, the poet. 

Napoleon decided to summon a * general assembly 
of the Jews,” which convened at the Hótel de Ville 
July 26, 1806. When its task was fin- 
ished the emperor convoked a new as- 
sembly, the Grand Sanhedrin, Aug. 
19, 1806, to convert the resolutions of 
the former convention into rules which would be re- 
garded as legal by every Jewish conscience. Ten 
“ deputies of the Jewish nation of the Seine” took part 
in the deliberations, and on the completion of their 
labors requested an audience with the emperor; but 
he refused to receive them. Shortly after, he pro- 
mulgated a series of decrees which left no room for 
doubt as to his sentiments. The harshest of these 
decrees was that of March 12, 1808, which for more 
than ten years imposed the utmost restraint on 
the commercial liberty of the Jews. Those of the 
Landes and the Gironde alone were exempted from 
these measures. Emboldened by these exceptions, 
Cretet, minister of the interior, wrote to the emperor 
to request that the Jewsof Paris might be included, 
stating that ‘of the 2,548 Jews living in the capital, 
there are not four who are known to be addicted to 
usury,” and that “more than 150 Jews of Paris are 
at this moment serving in the army.” 

In deference to this request of the minister of the 
interior, the Jews of Paris were exempted from the 
provisions of the decrees of March 12 and April 26, 
1808. On Dec. 11, 1808, a decree was passed regu- 
lating the organization of consistorial synagogues; 

thirteen were established throughout 
The Paris the empire. That of the Seine con- 
Consistory. tained 2,738 members; the Consistory 

of Paris was appointed on April 18, 
1809, and was installed on May 2, following. The 
“circumscription” comprised thirty-three depart- 
ments. The Consistory of Paris, composed of M. de 
Oliveira, B. Rodrigues, and Wormsde Romilly, and 
presided over by the chief rabbi Seligman Michel, at 
once set about organizing the community. Of the 
2,733 Jews composing it, 1,824 were natives of 
Paris; the remainder were from Alsace, Lorraine, 
Germany, Austria, and Holland. Nearly all of these 
lived in the third and fourth arrondissements, where 
were situated the three Jewish markets (slaughter- 
houses), the temples, the societies (hebrot), the Cen- 
tral Consistory, and the Consistory of Paris. 

There were at that time a number of prayer- 
houses in the city. One, in the Rue Brisemiche, was 


Under 
Napoleon. 


two sons of Liefmann Calmer, of whom mention | founded in 1778; another, about 1789, in the Rue 


Paris 


Renard St.-Merry; and some years later a third 
was established in an old Carmelite convent in the 
Rue Montmorency, and was called the ^ Carmelite- 
Shuhl.” Almost at the same time oue was opened 
in the Petits-Champs-St.-Martin; it was known as 
the * Hutmacher-Shuhl," from a manufactory of hats 
which occupied a portion of the same building. 
Still another occupied an apartment at 29 Rue des 
Blanes Manteaux. Allthese werethe property of the 
Ashkenazie Jews. "Phe Portuguese had their syn- 
agogue in the cemetery of St.-André-des-Arts. Two 
of these chapels were still in existence in 1809—that 
of the Portuguese and that in the Rue des Petits- 
Champs-St.-Martin. At that date the community 
possessed four other synagogues of the German rite: 
at 47 Rue St.-Avoye, 21 Rue du Chaume, 6 Rue 
des Vicilles-Etuves, and 7 Rue Geoffroy-l'Angevin. 
That of the Rue St.-Avoye was the most important. 
It soon became the synagogue of the Consistory, and 
all the principal solemnities and ceremonies were 
heid there until 1822. 

The financial question was a source of the utmost 
embarrassment to the Paris Consistory. Some com- 
plained that their taxes were beyond their means, 
and others refused to contribute anything at all. 
The assistance of the prefecture was then invoked, 
and legal proceedings against the recalcitrants were 
ordered. One Jew made a complaint in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, accusing the consistorial adminis- 
tration of tyranny and oppression in the discharge 
of a róle *essentially injurious to the maintenance 
of religion." 

When the Restoration succeeded the Empire in 
1815, the goverument regarded with favor the efforts 
of the Jews to disseminate knowledge and promote 
industry among the needy classes. An ordinance of 
June 29, 1819, increased the duties of the Assembly 
of Notables by imposing upon it the examination of 
the annual budget of the departmental consistories. 
Paris then contained nearly 7,000 Jews, and the 
Notables numbered 287. 

In 1819 the Paris Consistory founded a school for 
ihe purpose of instructing the mass of the Jewish 
population in *the knowledge of their religious, 
moral, and civic duties." It labored for the observ- 

ance of decorum in places dedicated 


Under to religious worship, and endeavored 
Louis to cultivate among the people habits 
XVIII. of dignified deportment. Ou learning 


and that the owner of the synagogue in the 
Charles X. Rue dSt.-Avoye had sold his property, 
and that the new proprietors refused 
to renew the lease, the Consistory, in 1819, pur- 
chased a plot of ground and a house in the Rue 
Neuve St.-Laurent (No. 14), with a second entrance 
on the Rue de Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth. On June 
29, 1819, Louis XVIIL issued a decree authorizing 
the Consistory to buy the property in question in 
the name of the Jewsof Paris. The new synagogue 
was opened on March 5, 1822, in the presence of a 
great concourse of people and a number of high 
dignitaries of state. 

When Charles X. succeeded Louis XVIII. in 1824 
he accorded the Consistory a favorable reception. 
The members of this body were then occupied in 
checking the interference of the rabbis in admin- 
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istrative affairs. When the decree of 1823 was 
passed for the purpose of introducing certain ad- 
visable changes in religious matters, the Consis- 
tory opposed the “absolute authority in religious 
questions? which the rabbis sought to arrogate 
to themselves, When Seligman Michel, the chief 
rabbi of Paris, died in 1829, it demanded the sup- 
pression of the chief rabbinate of Paris, and the 
assignment of its duties to M. Deutz of the Central 
Consistory, who should be assisted by a “vicar.” 
But the Assembly of Notables ignored this proposi- 
tion, and appointed M. Marchand Ennery chief rabbi 
of Paris on Dee. 7, 1329. 

At that period there was no official school for the 
education of rabbis, and the Notables were unani- 
mous in urging the establishment in the capital of a 
Central School of Theology. The departmental 
consistories, on being consuited, enthusiastically in- 
dorsed this project, and the school was founded in 
1829, but at Metz instead of Paris. 

Oratorically, the Jewish pulpit at the opening of 
the nineteenth century was by no means brilliant. 
Seligman Michel and Sintzheim preferred to speak 
in Hebrew ; Deutz preached in German; De Cologna, 
although of Italian origin, spoke in French. No 
rabbi was allowed to preach without the authoriza- 
tion of the Consistory, to which he was required to 
submit his sermon. It was expected that M. Mar- 
chand Ennery would confer new luster on the Jew- 
ish pulpit; but such expectations were doomed to 
disappointment. It was generally demanded that 
in future only French should be spoken in the pul- 
pit, and by a decree of Dec. 17, 1831, the Consistory 
forbade the delivery in the synagogue of any dis- 
course in any other language than French. 

One difficulty remained to be overcome. The 
Catholic priests were paid by the state, but for the 
Jewish rabbis no provision was made. This injus- 
tice was abolished by the law of Feb. 8, 1831, which 
decreed that the ministers of the He- 
brew faith should be paid by the 
state. .In addition to this a new law 
regulating Jewish communal affairs 
was promulgated May 25, 1844, Louis Philippe giv- 
ing this measure his eutire support. The commu- 
nity of Paris well deserved the royal favor, Fifteen 
of its members had distinguished themselves by their 
talent and activity. Anspach, Crémicux, Alfred 
Daimbert, Hemerdinger, and others were noted 
members of the magistracy and the bar; Cohen, 
Samuel Heller, Joseph Henry, Moyse Samuel, and 
Michel Lévy (a professor at Val-de-Grace) were 
eminent in medicine; Edouard Cerfberr, subcom- 
missary, Max Cerfberr, licutenant-colonel, Mayer 
Worms, physician to the military school of St.-Cyr. 
Gabriel Salvador, captain of artillery, and others 
were honored in the army. Adolphe Franck and 
Fromenthal Halévy were members of the Institute: 
Olry Terquem, Salomon Munk, and Joseph Salvador 
were prominent in science and literature; Gustave 
Halphen was consul-general to Turkey; Max Cerf- 
berr, Crémieux, and Fould were deputies; and Emile 
and Isaac Pereire were directors of the Versailles- 
Saint-Germain Railroad; Rothschild, Dupont, and 
Miehel Goudchaux were to confer additional luster 
on the Jewish world. 
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This prosperity could not fail to excite the old 
hatred. A number of pamphlets were published in 
which the most upright Jews were made the sub- 
jects of base accusations. The Catholic press and the 
clergy eagerly joined the accusing forces, aud the 
priests even made their way into the synagogues to 
secure young children for baptism. The Consistory 
did allinits power to putastop totheseattempts. It 
founded a house of refuge to accommodate patients 
taken from the hospitals where they were subject to 
persecution, improved religious instruction, and 
maintained a close watch over the young girls of the 
poorer classes. It was called upon to combat an- 
other difficulty. "The law of Feb. 8, 1831, by abol- 
ishing the assessment for the expenses of religion, 
had thrown financial mattersinto confusion. Finding 
it impossible to 
meet the amount 
of the debt on 
the temple, the 
Consistory made 
an appeal to 
some of the prin- 
cipal members 
of the congrega- 
tion; but with 
little result. 
Then the Con- 
sistory solicited 
the aid of the 
minister of pub- 
lie worship, and 
of the prefect of 
the department 
of the Seine. 
This was grant- 
ed, but on con- 
dition that the 
temple and the 
house adjoining 
should be made 
over to the city. 
This the com- 
munity indig- 
nantly refused. 
Finally, in 1843, 
the city govern- 
ment contrib- 
uted unconditionally half the amount of the debt. 


But the troubles of the Consistory were not yet over. 


The temple was in urgent need of repairs, which 
in time became necessary to its safety, and an order 
of the prefect of police, dated Oct. 29, 1850, com- 
manded that the building should be closed imme- 
diately. 

At this time it became necessary to elect another 
chief rabbi for Paris. Deutz, the latest of the three 
chief rabbis of the Central Consistory, died on Feb. 
2, 1849. The office remained vacant until 1846, 


when Marchand Ennery was called upon to fill the 


vacant place. There was a desperate contest for 
the office of chief rabbi of Paris. The Consistory 
having provisionally installed Charleville, rabbi of 
Dijon, a storm of opposition was at once aroused. 
Marchand Ennery protested publicly in the temple 
against this proceeding. The struggle was soon 
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‘confined to two candidates, Charleville and Isidor. 


The latter went to Paris asa protégé of Crémieux, 
and preceded by the reputation won by his ener- 
getic protest against the oath “More Judaico” at 
Saverne in 1889. After numerous discussions, some 
of which were in writing, the Consistorial Commis- 
sion unanimously decided in favor of Charleville. 
On Oct. 26, 1847, it laid a report of the proceedings 
before a convocation of the Consistory, and the most 
prominent Jews, in the Salle Saint Jean. More than 
fifty persons were assembled. Adolphe Crémieusx, 
at the head of the opposition, demanded that the 
decision of the commission should beannulled. The 
discussion became so violent that the Consistory re- 
signed. Crémieux was then elected president, and 
a committee was appointed to examine the two 
candidates as to 
the duties and 
powers of the 
chief rabbi. 
Charleville re- 
. fused to appear 
before this com- 
mittee, and 
Isidor was im- 
mediately nomi- 
nated. The No- 
tables were di- 
vided into two 
factions. The 
election took 
place on Nov. 9, 
and definitely 
settled the vexed 
question. Of 
the 225 regis- 
tered electors, 
about two-thirds 
cast their votes. 
At the second 
ballot Isidor was 
elected chief 
rabbiof Paris by 
a majority of 
about 20 votes. 
Thecommuni- 
ty had hardly re- 
covered from the 
effects of this disturbance when the February Revo- 
lution broke out (1848). The provisional govern- 
ment contained two Jews—Adolphe Crémieux, min- 
ister of justice, and Michel Goudchaux, minister of 
finance; the latter was succeeded in 1849 by Achille 
Fould, While Louis Napoleon was president of the 
republic five Jews were members of the Constituent 
Assembly—Raynal, Michel Alcan, Crémieux, Mi- 
chel Goudchaux, and Achille Fould; the last two 
were the representatives of Paris. As a rule, the 
Jews took part in any struggle on the side of liberty; 
they served as members of the National Guard 
and as directors of the humble Maison de Secours 
for the care of the wounded in the Rue des Trois- 
Bornes. 
It had become absolutely necessary to rebuild the 
synagogue in the Rue de Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth. 
leligious services had been temporarily transferred 
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to the premises at No. 20 Rue de Montmorency. 
The new synagogue was dedicated on March 
20, 1852. But soon after it was opened it was 
discovered to be wholly inadequate to the in- 
creased requirements of the congregation, the Jew- 
ish population having increased to at least 26,606; 
and it was resolved to build another synagogue. 

It was thought that the opening of a new syna- 
gogue would be attended by a union of the Jews 
of the Portuguese and German rites. In 1826 the 
Portuguese Jews had abandoned the synagogue 
in which they had worshiped since 1770. Being 
unable to defray the cost of a new synagogue, they 
had rented a house on the Faubourg St.-Germain. 
They had gradually removed their homes to a dis- 
tance from its vicinity, and the synagogue was 
abandoned. The rooms hitherto occupied by the 
boys’ school in the consistorial building were just 
then vacant, and the Consistory made them over to 
the Portuguese, who transformed them into a prayer- 

house (1880). The demolition of the 
The German synagogue obliged the Por- 
Question of tuguese Jews once more to search for 


Fusion. a new habitation. At that moment 
the project of fusing the two rites was 
suggested. While the Consistory was endeavoring 


to accomplish this object, the Portuguese adminis- 
tration established their synagogue in the Rue 
Lamartine. The Consistory opposed this step, but 
the Portuguese protested against their subjection, 
and the synagogue was opened for religious services 
on June 4, 1851. 

The question of fusion was still agitated, however. 
À committee was appointed in 1855, which devoted 
several years to the careful elaboration of a plan of 
ritual, in which many of the Portuguese rites were 
included. Nevertheless, the Portuguese community 
regarded the concessions made to them as inadequate, 
and without further investigation, before the ad- 
journment of the session, pronounced in favor of the 
preservation of their autonomy. Amid the discus- 
sion of these various questions the Consistory had 
not lost sight of its plans for the erection of two 
new synagogues. The city of Paris offered to bear 
half the expense of their construction provided the 
synagogues became its property on completion. 
Notwithstanding this offer, there were many obsta- 
cles to be encountered from the side of the authorities, 
especially when the question arose of supplying the 
synagogue of the Rue de la Victoire with an en- 
trance on the Rue de Chateaudun, about five hundred 
paces from the.Church of Our Lady of Loretto. 
But the zeal of the Parisian Jews was not to be 
checked by these difficulties. To the unpreten- 
tious house of refuge in the Rue des Trois-Bornes 
succeeded Rothschild’s great hospital(1852). The 
Talmud Torah was founded in 18583, and the Roths- 
child Orphan Asylum in 1857. The Theological 
Seminary was removed from Metz to Paris in 1809, 
and the fund for a lying-in women's hospital was 
started in 1860. The House of Refuge for children 
(or Foundling Asylum) and the Technical School 
followed in 1865. The community cf Paris then 
numbered about 30,000. Isidor having been ap- 
pointed chief rabbi of France, the chief rabbinate of 
Paris passed to Ulmann in 1866; Zadoc Kahn, ap- 


pointed coadjutor in 1867, was elected chief rabbi of 
Paris in 1868. 

When the war broke out in 1870, the Jews ha- 
stened to enlist in the National Guard and the Garde 
Mobile. Among the more distinguished officers were 
colonels Salvador, Brisac, and Abraham Lévy; com- 
mandants Bernard, Crémieux, Alfred Cerf, and T. 

Cahen; captains Lévy, Brandon, Jo- 
During the seph Weill, Cahen-Mervith, Charles 


Franco- Abraham, Hippolyte Gall, and Moyse 
Prussian Moyse; lieutenants Gustave May, Al- 
War. bert Brunswick, Alphonse Lévy, Louis 


Dreyfus, Jules Bernheim, Fernand 
Ratisbonne, Myrtil Blum, and Paul Sée; all these 
received decorations for distinguished bravery be- 
fore the walls of Paris. 

The Jews of Paris devoted themselves also to 
works of charity and succor. The Benevolent Soci- 
ety despoiled its own coffers to forward the cause of 
the war. The Rothschild Hospital placed 100 beds 
at the disposal of the wounded. Rothschild, Cahen 
d'Anvers, Halphen, Strauss, and others rivaled one 
another in the number and extent of their deeds of 
charity. Patriotic contributions poured in, The 
rabbis and theological students volunteered as hos- 
pital chaplains. A student of the rabbinical semi- 
nary, Raphael Lévy, entered the 111th Regiment. 
Three pupils of the Polytechnic School—Edmond 
Bechmann, Alphonse Fould, and Edmond Mayer— 
demanded to be sent to the front. Commandant 
Fanchetti raised a battalion. The company of the 
Paris francs-tireurs was commanded by Jules Arons- 
sohn. Commandant Bernard, Sergeant Bloch, Leser 
(a law student), and several others fell during the 
siege of Paris. 

Many Jews served their country with talent and 
energy in the councils of the government. Cré- 
mieux was again appointed minister of justice; 
Narcisse Leven became his secretary-general and 
was succeeded by Léonce Lehmann; Hendlé was 
private secretary to Jules Favre, minister of foreign 
affairs; Eugéne Manuel was appointed secretary- 
general to the minister of publie instruction, Jules 
Simon; and Camille Sée became secretary-general to 
the minister of the interior. 

During the terrible events of 1870-71 the Jewish 
community of Paris was totally disorganized; its 
services were discontinued, and many of its works of 
benevolence were abandoned. On the conclusion of 
the war the Jews set to work to repair the ravages 
made by the struggle. The immigration of the Jews 
from Alsace and Lorraine, and the years of tran- 
quillity which ensued, enabled the Jews of Paris to 
cope successfully with the appalling situation cre- 
ated by the war, the siege, and the commune, The 
Jewish population increased considerably, and the 
educational and benevolent institutions multiplied 
in proportion. Three new synagogues were opened, 
one in the Rue de Ja Victoire, in 1874, one in the 
Rue des Tournelles, in 1876, and one in the Rue 
Buffault in 1877. In 1890 Zadoc Kahn was elected 
chief rabbi of France, and J. H. Dreyfus, formerly 
chief rabbi of Belgium, became chief rabbi of 
Paris. 

After the close of the war Judaism made rapid 
progress in the capital, and the community had dis- 
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tinguished representatives in every branch of the 
uscful arts and humane sciences. This had the ef- 
fect of arousing the hostility of the reactionary and 
clerical party, whose efforts culminated in the 
machinations revealed in the Dreyrus Case. But 
France soon came to her senses under the energetic 
rule of Waldeck-Rousseau, who overpowered the 
anti-Semitic clique, and avenged the humiliations 
to which the Jews had been subjected. 

The following is a brief account of the religious 
leaders ‘and the charitable institutions of the Paris 
community : 

Chief Rabbis : Seligman Michel (1809-29); Marchand En- 
nery (1829-42); Charleville, provisional chief rabbi (1812-47); 
Isidor (1847-66); Zadoc Kahn (appointed coadjutor in 1867; 
elected chief rabbi in 1868; succeeded in 1890 by J. H. Dreyfus). 

Prior to 1851 the chief rabbi of Paris had sole charge of the 
spiritual affairs of the community. At this date the ofice of co- 
adjutor was created and bestowed upon Trénel. He was ap- 
pointed principal of the rabbinical school in 1856, and his vacant 
place was filled by Michel Mayer, and then by Félix Lazard (1860). 
A. Astrue had been appointed to the same office in 1858, but on 
his election as chief rabbi of Belgium he was replaced by Zadoc 
Kahn, who had filled the post of third coadjutor rabbi since 
1867. A fourth office was created in 1869 and conferred upon 
Joseph Lehmann, and a fifth, established in 1872, was given to 
Bigart. Emanuel Weill was summoned from Versailles to Paris 
in 1876, and Haguenau in 1882. At that period the Consistory 


created two new offices, wbich were filled by Israel Lévi and 


Raphael Lévy. 

Worship; Synagogues and Oratories: The Consis- 
tory of Paris comprises seven members ; its president is Gustave 
de Rothschild, and its secretary-general is Engelmann. The 
synagogues are distributed as follows: 44 Rue de la Victoire ; 
15 Rue de Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth ; 21 Rue des Tournelles; 30 
Rue Buffault ; 9 Rue Vauquelin. The oratories are as follows : 
the oratory of the Seminary ; the Polish oratory, 6 Rue St.-Paul ; 
the Batignolles oratory, 116 Rue Legendre: the oratory at 18 Rue 
St.-Paul; the oratory of Gros-Caillou, 27 Avenue de la Motte- 
Piquet; the oratory at 147 Avenue Malakoff; and the Orthodox 
oratory, 10 Rue Cadet. The consistorial synagogues of the Ash- 
kenazie rite are under the control of a board of administration 
composed of twenty-seven members. The synagogue of the 
Portuguese rite is governed by a committee of eight members. 

Educational Institutions : Seminary and Talmud To- 
rah, 9 Rue Vauquelin (director, Chief Rabbi Joseph Lehmann); 
Société des Etudes Juives ; Université Populaire Juive. The 
primary schools are under the direction of the School Committee 
and of the Dames Inspectrices des Ecoles. The Gustave de 
Rothschild school is situated in the Rue Claude Bernard; an- 
other school is at 27 Avenue de Ségur; the Lucien de Hirsch 
school at 68-70 Rue Sécretan replaced, in 1900, the earlier school 
in the Rue Lafayette ; the Jewish Industrial School for Artisans 
and Apprentices, 4 Rue des Rosiers; the Bischoffsheim Estab- 
lishment, an industrial school for young girls, 13 Boulevard 
Bourdon ; the Oriental Jewish Normal School, 59 Rue d'Auteuil ; 
the Refuge of Plessis-Piquet, an establishment for horticultural 
instruction. 

Charitable Institutions : These include the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle ; Benevolent Committee ; Rothschild Hos- 
pital; Jewish Orphan Asylum ; House of Refuge ; Popular Kitch- 
ens: Institution for Lying-in Women; Committee of Protection 
for the Beneficiaries of the Benevolent Society ; Moise Léon 
Institute; Home for Aged Women; Rousseau Fund (fresh-air 
endowment and country home); Union for the Protection of 
Young Jewish Girls; Union of Jewish Sick-Nurses; Yishoub 
Eretz Israel; Committee of the School of Jerusalem; Esrath 
Chitounim: Geemilouth Hessed; Mebasséreth Sion. 

Mutual-Aid Societies (Male): Friends of Humanity and 
of the Union ; Fraternal Alliance; Hebrew Benevolent Society ; 
Twelve Tables: Sons of Cracovia, of Alsace, of Israel, of Jacob, 
of Japhet, of King Solomon, of Shem, of Zion, of Isaac; The 
Fraternity ; Polish Israelites ; Children of Israel; Holy Law; 
Mission of Israel; Mount Sinai; Mutual Foresight; Patriareh 


Abraham; Lemberg; Zedaka Tatzil Mimowes; Gemilath Hesed . 


Ohel Emes ; Hebra Kaddisha ; Sons of David; Iron Chain ; Olei 
Regel; Israelitish Union; Academic Union; Society of the 
Promised Land; Mutual Aid Society of Holland; Society of 
Eternal Rest: Sons of Elijah : Talmud Torah; Truth of Israel. 

Mutual-Aid Societies (Female): Hebrew Women of 
Paris; Dames Kapronoth (women’s burial society); Deborah ; 
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Women of Israel; Daughters of Jacob ; Daughters of Jerusalem ; 


Hebrew Women's Union. 

The most important representatives of Jewish 
journalism are the Archives Israélites," * L'Uni- 
vers Israélite,” and the * Revue des Etudes Juives." 
The chief Jewish libraries are those of the Seminary 
and the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

The Jewish population of Paris is estimated (1904) 
at about 60,000, the total population being 2,586,- 
S94. The majority of the community come from 
Alsace and Lorraine. See FRANCE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Léon Kahn, Les Juifs à Paris Depuis le VIe 
Siecle, Paris, 1889; idem, Les Juifs a Paris sous Louis X V.; 
idem, Les Juifs de Paris au XVIIIe Siècle, Paris, 1894; 
idem, Les Juifs de Paris Pendant la Révolution, Paris, 
1898; idem, Histoire des Ecoles Communales et Consistori- 


ales Israélites de Paris ; idem, Les Professions Manuelles 
et les Institutions de Patronage: idem, Les Etablissements 


de Charité et les Cimetières ; idem, Les Sociétés de Secours 
Mutuels Philanthropiques et de Prévoyance: Isaac Ury, 
Recueil des Lois Concernant les Israetites Depuis 1350 ; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica ; Martin Bouquet, Recueil des Histo- 
riens des Galls et de la France, 93 vols., Paris, 1138; Henri 
Lucien Brun, La Conditiou des Juifs en France Depuis 
1789; A. E. Halphen, Recueil des Lois Concernant les Is- 
raélites Depuis 1789, Paris, 1851. 


D. L. G. L. 


Typography: The activity of the Hebrew 
press of Paris, which began in 1908, was confined 
almost exclusively to the Biblical field. But the 
first book printed, by Aegidius Gourmont, was Tis- 
sard's Hebrew grammar; this was followed, in 1516, 
by à Hebrew alphabet; in 1520 there appeared Moses 
Kimhi's * Mahalak "; in 1584, “Tyr de Modo Legendi 
Ebraice,” by P. Paradisius. Gourmont continued 
to print parts of the Bible until 1581; his corrector 
was Pierre Soubzlefour, and his typesetter, Gui- 
dacerius; the latter in 1532 worked on some Psalms in 
the printing establishment of Franz Gryphius. A 
new cdition of Guidacerius’ * Grammatica Hebreea” 
appeared in “ Collegio Italorum "( 1539). The Bible, 
complete as well as in parts, was printed by Cephal- 
lon (1533), Wecheli (1584-88), Robert Stephanus 
(1589-56), and Juvenius (1559). In 1559 Morellus 
issued Hai Gaon's * Musar Haskel." 

After a long interval the printing of Hebrew 
books recommenced—in 1620, edited by Philipp 
d'Aquina—and continued until 1629. In 1628 an 
anonymous work, entitled “Keter Torah,” contain- 
ing Hebrew paradigms and a sermon, was printed 
by Anton Vitre. The latter printed also a polyglot 
Bible by Le Jay (1680—45), by means of Hebrew 
matrices cut by Le Bé (Aug. Bernard, * Hist. de 
l'Imprimerie Royale du Louvre,” p. 55). Atthesame 
time Louis XIII. established (1640) a printing es- 
tablishment which had Hebrew type. This was little 
used at the time, but in 1802 the Hebrew hymn 
for peace, by Elie Halévy, father of Fromenthal 
Halévy, was printed therefrom. Under Napoleon 
L. the printer Setier published the first Jewish rit- 
ual at Paris, and, in 1822, the Hebrew ode of Chief 
Rabbi Abraham de Cologna. His printer successors 
were Dondey-Duprey ; the Jouausts, father and son 
(printed the ritual of Créhange and the Solomon 
Munk edition of Maimonides’ “ Moreh”); E. Dur- 
lacher (printed a Mahzor in ten volumes, 1850-65). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider and Cassel, Jüdische Typo- 

graphie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section jii., part 28, p. 
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52: H. Omont, Spécimens de Caracteres Hebrew, Paris, 
1889-90 ; M. Schwab, Les Ineunables, Hébreux, Paris, 1883. 
J. M. S. 
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PARISH-ALVARS, ELIAS: English harpist 
and composcr; born at Teignmouth, England, Feb. 
28, 1810; died at Vienna Jan. 25, 1849; a pupil of 
Dizi, Labarre, and Bochsa. In 1831 he visited Ger- 
many and played at Bremen, Hamburg, and other 
cities with great success. He undertook an Italian 
tour in 1884, and two years later went to Vienna, 
where he remained until 1888. Between 1888 and 
1842 he made a journey to the Orient, where he col- 
lected many Eastern melodies. On his return he 
gave a series of concerts at Leipsic, Berlin, Frank- 
fort, Dresden, and Prague. After an enthusiastic 
reception at Naples, he visited Mendelssohn at Leip- 
sic (1846), and the influence of the latter is said to be 
evident in Elias’ subsequent compositions. In 1847 
he settled at Vienna, where some time afterward he 
received the title of chamber harpist to the emperor. 
One of the greatest harpists of his day, Parish- 
Alvars was also an excellent composer. Among his 
most popular works are the following: “Voyage 
d'un Harpiste en Orient,” op. 62 (Turkish, Greek, 
and other melodies for solo harp); march for harp, 
op. 67; concerto for harp and orchestra, in G minor, 
op. 81; concerto in E>, op. 98; concertino for two 
harps with orchestra; besides fantasias, romances, 
and characteristic pieces for harp with orchestra or 
pianoforte. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. D. Brown and S. S. Stratton, British Mu- 
sical Biography; Baker, Bioyraphical Dictionary of 

Musicians; Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 


J. J. So. 


PARMA: Italian city, formerly capital of the 
duchy of the same name; the: seat of an ancient 
Jewish community. When the plague devastated 
Italy in 1848 many of the Jews of Parma fell victims 
to the fury of the populace, which regarded them as 
the cause of the pestilence. In the fifteenth century 
several Jewish physicians of note resided in Parma; 
among these were Elijah (1440), the physician to the 
Duke of Parma and formerly a lecturer in the schools 
of Pavia; Giacobbe (1458), perhaps the Giacobbe 
who in 1467 cured Ercole I. of Este; Abramo (or 
Abraham) di Mosé of Prato(1480). When the gen- 
eral council of the peopleagreed upon the surrender 
of the city to Francesco Sforza (Feb. 14, 1449), one 
of the conditions of surrender was that the duke 
should maintain intact the existing rights and priv- 
ileges of the Jews of Parma and should extend the 
same to the persons and property of all Jews taking 
up their residence there. In the second half of the 
fifteenth century the Jews of Parma, then very nu- 
merous, obtained permission from the city council to 


| establish pawnbrokers' offices for the loan of money 


on pledges; in this instance, as in many others, they 
received the support and protection of the city of 
Parma and of the duchy itself, their wealth and in- 
dustry rendering them a useful if not an indispensa- 
ble element of the population. 

The favor which the Jews enjoyed, however, soon 
drew down upon them the ill-will of the people, 
which the clergy constantly excited afresh. Pope 
Martin V., having received complaints from the 
Jews of every part of Italy of the ill treatment to 
which they were subjected, appointed Bernardo of 
Spoleto to investigate matters, and authorized him 
to publish a decree of excommunication against any 


one guilty of further molestation of the Jews. This 
decree was presented by a Jew, Isaeco Galli, to the 
bishop-coadjutor of Parma, who was authorized to 
promulgate and enforce it in his diocese (March 7, 
1464). Shortly after, on July 19, 1466, Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza gave orders to his commissary and 
lieutenant, Guido Visconti, to favor the Jews as far 
as was compatible with justice and to secure the 
preservation of the privileges of religious worship 
already granted them. Galeazzo also released the 
Jews from the obligation of wearing the yellow 
badge, in the form of a wheel, imposed upon them 
by the “maestro del’ entrate? in 1478. In a letter 
dated Pavia, June 19, 1475, Galeazzo commands Vis- 
conti to forbid the clergy in their sermons to excite 
the populaee against the Jews, and to protect them 
against any one who attempted to injure them. In 
Parma there was preaching at that time Fra BER- 
NARDINUS OF FELTRE, a bitter enemy of the Jews, 
who had caused theexpulsion from the city of some 
Jewish women who gave lessons in danciug to the 
noble ladies of Parma. 

In 1476 Galeazzo Sforza, at the urgent petition of 
the Jews, conceded to the latter the right of juris- 
diction over their own people in their disputes with 
the Christians and entrusted them to his referen- 
dary. When Gian Galeazzo Sforza forbade them, in 

1481, to make loans for shorter peri- 
Under ods than terms of nine years each, 
Galeazzo the elders of the city secured the 
Sforza. annulment of his decree, and the gen- 
eral council of the city gave the Jews 
permission to lend for short periods at the interest 
rate of 6 denarii per lira. When the monte di pietà 
was established in Parma in 1488 through the efforts 
of Fra Bernardinus, the condition of the Jews became 
very much worse. Misfortune so pressed upon them 
that by degrees they withdrew from the city and 
established themselves in the neighboring villages. 
Their principal settlement was at Piacenza. "There 
in 1570 they were ordered to wear the yellow badge, 
and after a few months, through the exertions of 
Bishop Paul of Arezzo, they were finally expelled. 
Jewish communities were then organized at Borgo 
San Domenico, Busseto, Colorno, Cortemaggiore, 
Firenzuola, and Monticelli. But few Jews remained 
in Parma. Those who were left were not allowed 
to acquire real estate, but were permitted to enter 
any profession on the payment of an annual tax of 
15,000 lira. 

In 1749, by order of Filippo Farnese l'Anelli, 
governor of Parma, the townsof Borgo San Domen- 
ico and Busseto forbade the Jews of the neighboring 
villages who went to Parma for purposes of trafic 
to remain longer than twenty-four hours. For a 
stay of eight daysa special license from the governor 
was required; for a longer time à permit had to 
be obtained from the general auditor. The law 
relating to the Parmesan merchants, confirmed by 
Filippo Farnese on May 19, 1751, forbade the Jews 
to enter into contracts or agreements. On three occa- 
sions, in 1714, 1753, and 1762, ordinances were passed 
to the effect that the Jews should not be mocked or 
derided during the carnival, or molested while hold- 
ing their funeral services. 

During the French oceupation Moreau de Saint 
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Méry gave the Parmesan Jews equal rights with 
other citizens, and placed the Jewish community in 
the status of a separate corporation as 
Emancipa- faras regarded religion (July 12, 1808). 
tion. After the restoration, in 1815, Ma- 
ria Louisa, wife of Napoleon I. and 
sovereign duchess of Parma, maintained theexisting 
conditions and allowed the Jews of the surrounding 
villages to settle again in Parma. On March 27, 
1828, an enactment was passed granting the Jews 
five years in which to pay to the government the 
special tax which had been imposed upon them at 
the time of oppression. By a decree of Aug. 14, 
1816, the rabbi was directed to keep the municipal 
registers. On Nov. 18, 1819, it was decreed that 
the funerals of Jews should take place privately 
and without any outward pomp or ceremony. On 
May 28, 1835, the question of admitting foreign 
Jews to commercial privileges in the duchy was 
submitted to the chamber of commerce. The dukes 
of Bourbon, who succeeded Maria Louisa, took no 
further proceedings against the Jews, who in 1859 
were finally emancipated and made citizens of the 
kingdom of Italy. The population of Parma is 
49,370, and includes 212 Jews (1901). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Murutori, Rerum Italicarum Seriptores, vol. 
i., col. 556; Orvieto, in ft Vessillo Israclitico, 1895, pp. 323 et 
Seq.. 358 eL seg.; Rava, in Educatore Israelita, 1876, pp. 169 
et seq. 


S. UG, 

PARNAS (colloquially pronounced parnes): 
Neo-Hebraic word designating the president or the 
trustee of a congregation. It is found in the Tar- 
gum as the equivalent of words which are inter- 
preted as “steward” (see Isa. xxii. 15; Zech. xi. 8), 
and it is frequently met with in Talmudic litera- 
ture. Mussafia (in “ Musaf he-‘Aruk,” s.v.) derives 
it from the Greek, thinking evidently of either 
xpavyas, Which may be a synonym of &pywv 77€ ovra- 
yoyjc = “ruler of the synagogue” (Luke viii. 41), or 
of «póvotoc = “one who provides.” Kohut (“ Aruch 
Completum,” s.v.) suggests ziépvoc, In some modern 
languages it is accepted as a legal term; e.g., it oc- 
curs as * barnos" in the Bavarian edict of June 10, 
1813 (8 380; see Heimberger, “Staatskirchenreeht, 
Stellung der Juden in Bayern," Freiburg-in-Breisgau 
and Leipsic, 1893; Grünbaum, “Das Erbtheil der 
Vüter," Ansbach, 1842; Kaufmann, “ Aus Heinrich 
IIeine's Alnensaal,” p. 42, Breslau, 1896). In Dutch 
legislation, at least since Napoleonic times, it is 
found as * parnassijns " (* Alle. Zeit. des Jud." 1867, 
pp. 896, 983). 

In medieval times the title does not seem to have 
been usual. The JUDENSCHREINSBUCH of Cologne, 
which contains many Hebrew documents of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries signed by the 
trustees of the congregation in their official capacity, 
does not show this title at all. 

old memor-books, only one mention 

In being found in the memor-book of 
Medieval Worms, 1349 (Salfeld, * Martyrolo- 
Times. gium," p. 75) while the title of 
“rabbi” occurs there very frequently. 

The word occurs, however, as a surname in England 
(Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” p. 371). On 
the tombstones of Prague * parnas " is rarely found, 
and then always in addition to such synonyms as 


It is very rare in the: 


* manhig," “gabbay,” “primus,” “alluf,” “Kazin” 
(see Hock-Kaufmann, * Die Familien Prags," Pres- 
burg, 1892, passim). On the tombstones of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main the first mention occurs in 1589, 
which is hardly accidental, although of old tomb- 
stones comparatively few have been preserved, and 
these have very brief inscriptions. 

In Talmudic sources the parnas is evidently both 
the religious leader and the administrator of the 
community. The clearest statement is the follow- 
ing: “ Who is a scholar, worthy of being appointed 
as parnas of the congregation? He who is asked 
about a law from any source—even if it were from 
the tractate of Kallah—and who answers? (Shab. 
114a) Similarly the Talmud speaks of privileges 
conceded to the sonsof scholars who were appointed 
as parnasim of the congregation (Hor. 18b; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 244, 17). In the same 
Sense are to be understood passages like Ta‘an. 9a, 
where Moses, Aaron, and Miriam are mentioned as 
ideal parnasim, and Yoma 86b, where Moses and 
David aresimilarly cited. Thereport that R. Akiba 
had heen appointed parnas of the congregation (Yer. 
Peah 21a) even if legendary, shows that at the 
time when this story was rccorded it was customary 
to elect a prominent scholar as leader of the congre- 


gation. This must have been the rule down to the 
fifteenth century; for the signatories 
In to the charter given to the Jews of 


Talmudie Speyer in 1090, Judah ben Kalony- 
Times. mus, David ben Meshullam, and Moses 
ben Jekuthiel (“Zeitschrift für Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Deutschland," i. 128), are in 
alllikelihood identical with the authors of piyyu- 
tim. The signatures of the rabbis to the documents 
in the “Judenschreinsbuch” attesting congrega- 
tional transactions, the designation of the recognized 
congregational representative as “bishop of the 
Jews," “rabbino mor," etc., as well as the Oriental 
custom of combining the leadership in religious with 
that in secular matters, would prove that the parnas 
was a rabbinical scholar placed in charge of the 
congregational affairs. 

The meagerness of the sources on the constitution . 
of congregations renders it very dificult- to accu- 
rately specify the rights and thedutiesof the parnas. 
He was most likely appointed as such in olden 
times by the nasi (Yer. Yeb. 12a; Griitz, “Gesch.” 
9d ed., iv. 197; Weiss, * Dor,” iii, 95 et seg.), receiv- 
ing a diploma, “iggeret reshut” (Hag. iii. 8; see 
Tos. Yom-Tob; Hag. 18b; and Rashi and R. Nissim 
ad foc.); this seems to be proved by the expression 
mn (Kid. 70a). At the same time this appointment 
was in some way ratified by the people (Ber. 55a). 
Larger congregations as early as Talmudic times 
were administered by a board of parnasim; this 
appears not only from the comparison with Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam, already quoted (Ta‘an. 9a), but 
more Clearly from the law that two brothers might 
not hold the office of parnas (Yer. Peah 21a), which 
presupposes that they would have to officiate at the 
same time. Among the privileges accorded to the 
parnas it is mentioned that he is called to the Torah 
after the Kohen and Levi, which means the first 
after those of priestly rank (Git. 6€a: Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 186). It would also appear 
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that a parnas received a salary; for in the name of 
Samuei it is stated asa law that as soon as one has 
been appointed parnas he must not perform any 
labor in the presence of three people (Z.e., publicly ; 
Kid. 70a; Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 8, 5), 
and further: ^A man appointed parnas will soon 
become rich” (Yoma 22b) The names of the par- 
nasim were mentioned in the prayers (Ket. 8a). 

Intrigues for the appointment of parnasim were 
far from rare; and often an unworthy man used his 
oflice to -gratify his vanity and to acquire material 
advantages. So the Talmud says: “A parnas who 
leads his congregation gently [on earth] will be 
privileged to lead it in the future world” (Sanh. 
994), while another passage says that God weeps 
over a parnas who rules haughtily (Hag. db), and 
that such a man is unbearable (Pes. 118b). As a 
type of this character R. Gamaliel is presented, to 
whom R. Joshua says: *Wo unto the generation 
whose parnas thou art!” (Ber. 28a). In this sense 
has the Talmud to be understood when it says: 
* No one is appointed parnas of the congregation 
unless a box full of creeping things hangs on his 
back? (Yoma 22b), The meaning of this metaphor 
seems to be that only an unscrupulous man can suc- 
ceed in congregational politics—a thought paralleled 
by the saying: “The kingdom of Saul could not 
last, because it had no faults.” The statement, “A 
generation is the refiex of its leader [parnas]; the 
leader, the reflex of his generation " (Ar. 17a), is evi- 
dently also an expression of disgust at the success 
of unworthy leaders. 

With the sixteenth century a change in the con- 
dition of congregational offices seems to have taken 
place. The rabbi confined his activity to teaching 

and to the rendering of decisions on 
In Modern religious questions, while the admin- 
Times. istration of the congregation was in 
the hands of a board of parnasim, 
whose president especially was called the parnas. 
The first to mention this change is Solomon Luria 
(d. 1573), who says that the law, referred to above, 
prohibiting the parnas from performing any labor 
publicly does not refer to the parnasim of modern 
times, who are only administrative officers, but to 
rabbinical scholars (“Yam shel Shelomoh”; Kid. 
iv. 4), while in Tos. Kid. 70a this distinction 1s not 
yet made. About the same time the expression 
* parnase ha-medinah” (= “ trustees of the province ") 
is met with (Moses Isserles, Responsa, Nos. 63, 64, 
78; Jew. Encyc, iv. 805a, s.v. COUNCIL oF Four 
Lanps). It is from the same time onward that this 
expression, often in the pleonastic form “parnas 
u-manhig," is encountered in the cemetery of Frank- 
fort. In such cities it was a title to nobility if one 
counted a parnas among hisancestors. Thus David 
Grünhut speaks of his parnasim ancestors on the 
title-page of his “Tob Ro'i” (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1712; Maggid, “Zur Gesch. der Günzburge," 
p. 166, St. Petersburg, 1899). 

The arrogance of the parnasim is often a subject 
ofcomplaint. Moses Hagiz fiercely denounces those 
who think that they owe the respect due to Tal- 
mudic scholars only to the local rabbi, as if the ap- 
pointment of the rabbi due to the whim of parnasim, 
who are elected merely because of their wealth, 


could add anything to the worth of ascholar (Hagiz, 
“Leket ha-Kemah," section on Yoreh De‘ah, 103a: 
* Pahad Yizhak,” s.v. “’Talmid Hakam,” p. 44a). Of 
internal strife in the congregation of Hamburg occa- 
sioned by elections to the office of parnas, Glückel 
von Hameln gives a vivid description (Kaufmann, 
“Die Memoiren der Glückel von Hameln,” p. 32, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896). Serious trouble in 
Amsterdam is reported as arising from dissensions 
among the parnasim in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century (^ Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1867, pp. 896, 
988; Jew. Enoye. i 541, s.v. AMSTERDAM). Very 
often in such cases the aid of the secular authorities 
was invoked, although such an appeal had often 
been severely condemned since medieval times 
(Grütz, le. vi. 181; Buber, “ Anshe Shem," p. 66, 
Cracow, 1895). The mode of electing the parnas, 
his rights, and his duties were not regulated by law, 
but by local custom, which was only in rare in- 
stances written down in Taggaxor. Isaac ben 
Sheshet (Responsa, No. 476) declines to give a deci- 
sion on such a question, because it should be decided 
by local tradition. Still it may be considered as a, 
general rule (see Samuel of Modena, Responsa on 
Yoreh De‘ah, 118) that the parnasim have the right 
to interpret the “ascamot” (see AscAma), but may 
not alter them. 

From the end of thecighteenth century, and more 
especially from the beginning of the nineteenth, the 
various governments gave constitutions to their 
Jewish congregations, or the latter adopted such 
constitutions of their own accord. Through these 
constitutions, which were drafted in the language 
of the country, the Hebrew names for congrega- 
tional offices began to disappear, and with them the 
title of parnas, although it is still used colloquially, 
and in some congregations officially. 

A. D. 


PARODY: A composition either in verse or in 
prose, modeled more or less closely on an original 
work, or class of original works, but by its method 
of treatment turning the serious sense of such 
original or originals into ridicule. Closely allied to 
parody are the forms known as travesty, burlesque, 


and mock-heroic. 
The technique of the parodist has some interest— 


ing features well worth description and illustration. 
One may parody a well-known passage or verse by 
merely using it ina playful sense, without making 
in it any change whatever, Abraham ibn Ezra thus 
parodied the benediction “Praised be Thou who 
formest light and createst darkness” by applying 
it to the white neck and dark hair of a pretty bru- 
nette (SMI) WN Ty TIS e^ JWI yen je OY 
qwin). A wrong pause or accent will sometimes 
make a passage parody itself. Thus it is said of an 
inexperienced hazzan that he ran the first and sec- 
ond sentences of the seventh chapter of Genesis 
together, making God say unto Noah: “Come thou 
and all thy house into the ark; for thee I have scen 
righteous before me in this generation of every clean 
beast." Perverted proverbs form still another class 
of parody. 

In its incipient stage parody was not far removed 
from pure imitation. This may be gathered from 
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the fact that some parodies have been admitted into 
the ritual, which would have been impossible if they 
had not been regarded as mere imita- 
tions. Asanexample of this kind may 
be mentioned Menahem ben Aaron’s 
“Hymn for the First Night of Purim,” a drinking- 
song far removed from the spirit of the liturgy, 
nevertheless embodied in the Mahzor Vitry. He- 
brew parody may therefore be said to have been 
slowly evolved out of imitation, passing first from 
the serious to the playful, and then from the play- 
ful to the humorous and satiric. Unlike parody in 
general literature, it did not spring from a desire to 
disparage, but from a desire to emulate. 

It was not until the twelfth century that parody 
was met with in Jewish literature. Early in that 
century Abraham ibn Ezra penned his famous epi- 
grams, some of which have an element of parody in 

them. He was perhaps also the first to 

In the write in the mock-heroic style. His 

Twelfth poem on "Flies" is of this kind. It 

and was probably in the same century that 

Thirteenth Menahem ben Aaron wrote the“ Hymn 

Centuries. for the First Night of Purim,” men- 

tioned above, and Joseph Zabara com- 

posed his satires on women, which contain a number 
of parodies. 

In the thirteenth century Judah al-Harizi is the 
first to attract attention as a parodist. He was the 
first to transform parody from a mere literary toy into 
an instrument of satire. His satire is best exempli- 
fied in the tenth and twenty-fourth chapters of the 
“Tahkemoni.” Contemporary with Al-Harizi was 
Judah ben Isaac ben Shabbethai, who wrote a few 
unimportant parodies. 

For the next seven decades after Isaac ben Shab- 
bethai, parody was at a standstill; and it was not in 
Spain, but in Provence and Italy, that it began once 
more to show signs of life. 'The more important 
attempts at parody in France and Italy date from 
the last decade of the thirteenth century. “One of 


these is Abraham Bedersi’s eulogy on Abulafia, 
couched in the language of the Passover Haggadah. 


It was also about this time that Immanuel of Rome 
| began to write his satires. Asa paro- 


In Pro- dist, Inmanuel's position is unique in 
vence and Hebrew literature, Although there 


Italy. is little in all his writings that is true 

parody, there is a parodic thread run- 

ning through the web of his satires, which, if drawn 

out, might be woven into a cloth of its own—a 
Biblical parody. ! 

It was not, however, until the middle of the four- 
teenth century that parody showed signs of becom- 
ing a separate branch of literature. Somewhere 
between 1319 and 1832 three parodies were written 
which raised this form of satire into a distinct art. 
These are the “ Masseket Purim,” the “Sefer Habak- 
buk ha-Nabi,” and the * Megillat Setarim." The 
first is definitely known to be the work of Kalony- 
mus ben Kalonymus, the third has been almost as 
definitely proved (by Neubauer) to be the work of 
Levi ben Gershon, and the second seems to be the 
work of the same French scholar and philosopher. 

In these three works parody attained an indi- 
viduality of its own. For the first time two men 


Origin. 


of renown ventured to use Talmudic passages play- 
fully. The numerous anecdotes and various cus- 
toms associated with the riotous season of Purim are 
related in the solemn style of the Mishnah and Ge- 
mara. The satire of the * Masseket 
Kalonymus Purim” isof a mild kind. Itridicules 
and the drunkard and the glutton, laughs 
Gersonides. at the miser, and reproaches the idler 
and the professional mendicant; but 
in it society as a whole is nowhere attacked so 
fiercely as in the * Eben Bohan” of thesame author. 
As a parody of the Talmud, “Masseket Purim” 
copies the original not only in style and diction, but 
also in the manner of discussing dissimilar subjects 
at one and the same time. 

No less clever are the parodies of Levi ben Ger- 
shon. But while the humor of Kalonymus ap- 
proaches more the grotesque, and his satire is di- 
rected against the scum of society, the humor of 
Gersonides is a species of wit. His satire is directed 
against no one in particular; occasionally he laughs 
at himself and at his own jokes, and he delights in 
puns and anachronisms. 

These parodies, which deal exclusively with 
Jewish life, are succeeded by a few parodies of anti- 
Christian tendencies. The Haggadah of Jonah 
Ropa, identical with * Pilpul Zeman Zemannim Ze- 
mannehem," was written about 1380 by a resident 

of Vercelli, and is still in manuscript. 

Anti- It is à vehement denunciation of the 

Christian licentiousness indulged in by Gentiles 

Parodies. during the carnival. Another anti- 

Christian parody was written by Eli- 

jah Hayyim ben Benjamin of Genazzano between 

1490 and 1500. It is in the style and metrical form 

of the hymn * Yigdal,” and breathes a harshness 
born of persecution. 

With the anti-Christian polemies, parody closed 
its first period of growth, after which followed a 
period of decay that lasted almost three centuries. 
In the sixteenth century the names of only Modena 
and Najara are associated with parody. Modena 
parodied the well-known verses against gamblers 
(“Haruz Neged ha-Zahkanim”) ascribed to Ibn 
Ezra, turning them into a panegyric on the gambler 
(*Haruz be-Shebah ha-Zahkanim”), and Najara 
parodied the formula of the Jewish marriage con- 
tract (“ketubah ”), in which he speaks of God as 
the groom, Israel as the bride, the Torah as the 
dowry, and the laws deduced from the Torah as 
the additional endowment (* tosefet ketubah ”). 

The seventeenth century was even more unproduc- . 
tive of parodies than the sixteenth. An insignifi- 
cant Talmudic travesty by Joshua Calimani and a 
few anonymous parodies called “Haman Edicts” 
are all that have come down from the former period. 
The only exception is the “Masseket Purim” of 
1695, which in its revised form has even surpassed 

the parody of Kalonymus in popular- 

Seven- ity, and is to-day by far the most 
teenth and widely known composition of that 
Eighteenth name. Although it was not published 

Centuries. in its revised form until 1814, it must 

have been extensively copied and 
spread abroad. It has the true ring of Talmudic 
argumentation, and is also supplied with parodies 
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of the three best-known Talmudic commentaries: 
Rashi, the Tosafot, and the novelle of R. Samuel 
Edels. The distinctive feature of this parody is the 
relation which it establishes, by Talmudic methods, 
between well-known historic events and the day of 
Purim, the effect of which is very droll. To cite 
one example, the day on which Miriam, the sister 
of Moses, died was Purim, for it is written “and 
there was no water for the congregation,” which 
can only happen on Purim. 

The greater part of the eighteenth century has 
no single parody which may be pointed to with 
pride; for, though the “Burlesque Testaments” 
and parodies of the requiem first came into vogue 
in the early part of the century, and although there 
are parodies by David Raphael Polido, Samuel 
Mendes de Sola, Isaac Luzzatto, Wolf Buchner, and 
several others, none of them has any great literary 
merit. It was only in the closing years of the cen- 
tury that parody showed signs of revival, in the 
works of Judah Löb Bensew and Tobias Feder. 
Bensew’s “Seder Selihot le-Purim ” is a hymnal for 
the worshipers of Bacchus, a book of devotion for 
lovers of wine and music. Tobias Feder was the 
first to introduce the Zohar parody. His “Zohar 
Hadash le-Purim” may be regarded as a forerunner 
of the satiric parody and the link between the par- 
odies of the eighteenth century and those of the 
nineteenth. 

The chief characteristic of the parodies of the 
nineteenth century is that they have a direct bear- 

ing on life and reflect the spirit of the 

Recent times; for almost all social, religious, 

Parodies. and even political questions of the 
day engaged theattention of the mod- 
ern parodist, and called forth either his ardent sup- 
port or his vigorous protest. The earliest parodies 
of the century are directed against the Hasidic sect 
and the cult of those who figured as " Zaddikim,” or 
pious men. The first of this kind is the * Megalleh 
Temirin ” of Joseph Perl of Tarnopol, published in 
1819. It is a biting satire, revealing all the hypoc- 
risy and corruption of the Zaddikim, aud is modeled 
after the well-known * Epistole Obscurorum Viro- 
rum,? the corrupt Hebrew taking the place of the 
dog-Latin. The next parody belonging to the 
group of epistolary satires is * Dibre Zaddikim” by 
Isaac Bär Levinsohn, published in 1850. This is 
more of a satire on the perverted homiletics of the 
Zaddikim. Mention must also be made of the fol- 
lowing: “Hasidut we-Hokmah” by I. Erter (in 
4 [Ta-Zofeh," ch. vi.); * Hitgallut ha-Yenuka bi-Seto- 
lin” (in “Ha-Shahar,” vi. 25-44), which was prob- 
ably written by M. Shatzkes and J. L. Levin con- 
jointly ; “Zwei Chasidim ” (parodying Heine’s “ Zwei 
Grenadiere ”), written by Goldberg, though included 
in Gordon’s colleetion of Yiddish poetry; and J. 
Ralbe’s “Haggadah shel Pesah ? (in “Ha-‘Tbri,” ii., 
No. 14). 

The Reform movement likewise elicited a num- 
ber of parodies, the most important of which are the 
*'Tikkun Shabbat Hadash” of Moses Mendelssohn 
(in his * Pene Tebel," pp. 173-174, Amsterdam, 1872) 
and the *Zohar Hadash" of J. L. Nathan (Sachs, 
* Kanfe Yonah,” pp. 21-95). Parodies of socialistic 
and revolutionary tendencies are quite numerous. 


The chief contributors are A. Cahn, B. Feigenbaum, 

I. Kaminer, and M. Winchewski. But there are also 

a large number of anonymous parodies of great 

satiric power, the most important of which are 

“Mishnat Elisha ben Abuyah” (in * Asefat Haka- 

mim,” Nos. v.-viii.) and “ Tefillah Zakah Hadashah,” 

No. 7, 1900. 

The parodies on the manners, morals, customs, 
and conditions of the Jews in Russia form a litera- 

ture in themselves. Only the names 

On Jewish of the more important authors can be 

Life mentioned here, viz.: J. Drill, I. Kami- 
in Russia. ner, A. S. Melamed, J. S. Olschwang, 
A. Rakowsky, and L. R. Simlin. 

Equally numerous are the parodies dealing with 

Jewish life in America. The greatest of them all 

is the “Masseket Amerika” by Gerson Rosen- 

zweig. It presents the life of the Jewish immigrant 
in a humorous light, and is unquestionably the clev- 
erest of all Talmudic parodies. Mention must also 
be made of A. Kotlyar's * Masseket Derek Erez ha- 

Hadashah” (Pittsburg, 1898), E. Deinard’s “Sefer 

ha-Kundes” (Newark, 1890), and the parodies of D. 

Apotheker scattered in various periodicals. 

Of the parodies dealing with literary topics the 
following deserve special mention: J. Brill’s “ Mish- 
nat Mebakkerim” (in “ Ha-Shahar,” viii. 317-824) 
and “Midrash Soferim” (70. x. 81 et seg.), both deal- 
ing with the principles of literary criticism, and the 
parodies of Bader, Kaminer, and Linetzky. 

Non-satiric parodies of considerable merit are H. 
Sommerhausen's *Haggadah le-Lel Shikkurim" 
(Brussels, 1842), A. M. Mohr's * Kol Bo le-Purim" 
(Lemberg, 1855), and the anonymous parody “ Ha- 
Yareah " (Berdychev, 1895), which has the form of a 
periodical. 

There are also large numbers of perverted prov- 
erbs and modified maxims which must be classed 
with parodies. The largest collection is the “Ben 
Mishle” of H. Scherschewsky, published in several 
periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Notes on Purim Parodies, 
in Jew. Chron. Feb. 24, 1588; R. Brainin, Ava aman 
awann yono in Ha-Zeman, St. Petersburg, Feb. 19, 1903; 
J. Fürst, Review- of Sommerhausen’s 7Jaggadah (in Ger- 
man), in Orient, Lit. x., cols. 757-759, 788-789; J. 8. Ol- 
schwang, 97) nopa mw a3, in Ha-Meliz, 1869, No. 22; H. 
Sommerhausen, Betrachtungen und Zusiitze zum. Berichte 
über die Purim-Literatur, in Orient, Lit. 1849, Nos. 48, 49; 
ib. xi. 181-188; M. Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, in 
Isr. Letterbode, vii. 1-18, ix. 45-58, and in Monatsschrift, 
xlvi., xlvii.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v. Pu- 
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PARONOMASIA. See ALLITERATION. 
PARSA. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


PARSHANDATHA: The first-born son of 
Haman (Esth. ix. 7). In the twelfth century the 
name obtained a literary meaning. It was then sep- 
arated into the words * parshan ” (= “interpreter ") 
and “data” (= “law ”), and was used with reference 
to Rashi, who has since been quoted under that 
name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Geiger, Par- 
schandatha, Leipsic, 1856; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 67, note 4; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 500, No. 1281. a 0 
D. ; > 


PARSI, JOSEPH: Mathematician; flourished 
toward the end of the fifteenth century. All that is 
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known of him is that he was the author of a work 
(unpublished) entitled “ Keli Faz,” a manual show- 
ing how to construct mathematical instruments. 
Steinschneider thinks that Parsi may be identical 
with Joseph the physician, cosmographer, and 
astronomer of Lisbon, who advised (1480) King 
John of Portugal to employ the astrolabe at sea, and 
who was a member of the commission to which the 
project of Columbus was submitted for examina- 
tion (Zunz, “G. S.” i. 177). But the name “ Parsi” 
shows that the author of the “ Keli Faz” was a Per- 
sian. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 187. 

B. M. SEL. 


PARTIES TO ACTION. See PROCEDURE. 
PARTITION. Sec JOINT OWNERS. 


PARTNERSHIP: The word “shotefin ” is used 
in the Mishnah almost always to denote joint own- 
ers, especially of land. In the language of later 
ages, when the Jews had become a people of tra- 
ders, the word with the corresponding forms of the 
verb and of the abstract noun came more often to 
denote partners, partnership, the relation of part- 
ners. At first the commercial principles of joint 
trading were but sparingly applied; as time pro- 
gressed they were applied more thoroughly. 

A trading partnership can not be founded by 
words, whether spoken or written, but the property 
of several persons can, by such means of * kinyan ” 
or acquisition as are set forth under ALIENATION, 

be turned into partnership property, 
Formation so that its increase or diminution 
of Partner- will fall thereafter on the partners 
ship. in shares. 
rule laid down by Maimonides, and 
later by Joseph Caro, both of whom only follow the 
responsa of the Geonim, money must be put in à 
common bag and lifted by both partners to make it 
common. In the case of other movables, where one 
article becomes the exchange for another—e.g., 
where it is agreed that one shall bring into the joint 
business a barrel of wine; the other, à jar of honey— 
when both are brought to the appointed place, or 
when each of the parties has mixed his grain or 
fruits with those of the other, or when they have 
hired à common place to which each brings his 
goods, the partnership as to such goods is formed. 
The same authorities hold also that two mechanics, 
say two weavers or two tailors, can not by agree- 
ment divide their future earnings; for there can be 
no acquisition by contract of things that as yet do 
not exist. 

But RABaD, Asheri, and the Tur, and following 
them ReMA in his gloss on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 176, 3, all of them living in Christian 
countries, dissent from these technical views. "The 
last-named author, with his usual phrase *Some 
say,” mentions the view of Mordecai and of Nissim 
Gerondi (RaN), who hold not only that future 
gains may be subjected to kinyan, but that even 
without formal kinyan a common stock in trade 
may be formed by oral or by written contract. 
Isaac ben Sheshet (RIBaSH) in his responsa (No. 
476) holds the same view; he admits, however, 
that while the partners may not “go back” as to 
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the division of profits already made, they can not, 
in the absence of kinyan, be compelled to continue 
with the business. 

Even the older authorities admit that if mechanics 
or manufacturers buy material with common funds 
and work it up, they are partners in the profit or 
loss in manufacturing and selling. 

The essence of partnership is the equal division 
among the two or more partners of the profit and 

loss arising in business; not a di- 
Division of vision thereof in proportion to the 
Profit. amount invested by each (Ket. 93). 
But this is only where the contract is 
silent (bb). When there is a special contract the 
profit is shared according toit. But where coins are 
put together by two or more owners, and a profit is 
made by the exchange thereof, arising from change 
in the currency laws or customs of the country, each 
owner shares in proportion to what he has put in. 
So, also, where several persons buy with common 
funds an ox for slaughter, and sell the meat, the 
proceeds are divided among them according to the 
respective amounts of money invested (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 176, 5-6). 

The partner in custody of the common property 
is liable to his companion for loss or theft like a 
bailee for hire (B. B. 42b, 43b). He is also responsi- 
ble for joss arising through his deviation from the 
custom of the country or of the trade; or if he with- 
out consent goes to another place or to sea; or 
if he associates others with him, engages in a branch 
of merchandise foreign to the business, or sells on 
credit such goods as are not generally sold on credit; 
or if he entrusts others with the business. But if 
he makes a profit through such unauthorized acts, 
he makes it for the common fund. Thus it is when 
one partner without the other’s consent deals in 
ritually forbidden food. In all these matters the 
acquiescence of the other partner or partners who 
have knowledge of irregular acts by one member of 
the firm is deemed of like force with express assent. 

Generally speaking, every partner has toward 
outside persons the power to bind the firm by his 

contracts. Maimonides therefore puts 
Powers of the law of agency and the law of part- 
Partners. nersinto the same division of his code. 
But there is no trace either in that or 
in the later codes of a firm name by which the part- 
ners acting jointly are known and by the use of 
which they may be bound. But & curious word 
was contrived, PYDON (lit. “middle ”), as early as the 
Talmudic period to denote the common property or 
common interest of the partners. It is found in the 
Baraita, with regard to the caravan (B. K. 116b), 
which resembles both a corporation and a partner- 
ship. i 

The question how far one partner can bind the 
others by incurring debts in the firm name either 
after a dissolution not properly published to the 
world or for an object not strictly within the pur- 
poses of the partnership—a question most vigor- 
ously litigated in modern times—is hardly touched 
upon in the rabbinical authorities, evidently be- 
cause the wholesale purchase of goods upon credit 
was almost unknown, and because there was no 
firm name in which to contract. 
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Not only a partner but any part-owner of a de- 
mand may sue in the name of all the joint creditors 
without power of attorney (“harsha’ah”); nor can 
his companions, if he loses the suit, hold him re- 
sponsible by showing that they would have brought 
forward better grounds for the action. 

À man may not take common assets to another 
country or city out of his partner's sight without 
the consent of the latter. Ifsuchaction is threatened, 
a court may restrain it. 

A kind of partnership in w hich one man furnishes 
all the capital and the other all the work, either 
manual or commercial, is treated separately under 
the name of “‘esek” (= “business ”). As a man 

who does all the work gives a share 
«In Com- of the resulting gain to the capitalist, 
mendam.” scruples arose about thatshare being 

in the nature of interest, and hence 
unlawful; and such a partnership is therefore only 
allowed when the capítalist pays to the business 
man daily wages for his work besides the share of 
the profit belonging to the latter (B. M. v. 4, 5; see 
Ustry). 

Maimonides has a theory according to which half 
of the capital furnished shouid be treated as a loan 
to the business man, and works out accordingly the 
result in the case of the capital or part of it being 
lost. Instead of the regular daily wages which, ac- 
cording to the Mishnah, ought to be paid to the 
business man, to avoid the usury law, Maimonides 
is satisfied with the payment of a nominal lump 
sum. He also suggests that the business man 
should, for the same purpose, have the advantage 
of a smaller share in the loss than he has in the 
profit. 

An Israelite is not to take an idolater for a part- 
ner, inasmuch as in case of dispute the latter, when 
called on for a judicial oath, would swear by the 
object of his veneration (Sanh. 68b). 

If the king of the country from favor to a de- 
ceased father gives a profitable charge to one of the 
sons (though he be the wisest and ablest among 
them), the emoluments go to all of the sons as part- 
ners; but the case is otherwise if one of the sons 
has received the oftice through his own merit. If 
one partner is a favored Jew so that the tax-gath- 
erers voluntarily relieve him from a government 
burden, the profit belongs to him alone; but when 
he obtains the exemption by request, it is a business 
profit, which goes to the firm. 

Where robbers attack a caravan, and the mem- 
bers together are unable to defend their property, 
but one alone thereupon saves it, he saves it for him- 
self; but if they are able to defend it, one who takes 
the lead, though he says, “I save this for myself,” 
can only save it for thecommunity. The same holds 
good where only two partners are concerned. The 
possession of one partner is never adverse to the 
other; hence there can not be between them a pre- 
sumption by lapse of time. 

Where the contract of partnership names no limit, 
any partner may ask for a dissolution at any date 
(D. M. 105a); but where the period of duration has 
been agreed upon, it seems that all parties must 
abide by it. The death of a partner dissolves the 
partnership; neither the survivors nor the heirs of 


: business. 


the decedent can:be held to carry on the common 
The regular way to divide outstanding 
demands is to wait till something is paid on them, 


 ünd to divide the money as it comes in; but accord- 


ing to ReMA, a court may appraise the outstanding 
notes and bonds, or cause a division by authorizing 
a proposition to “buy or sell.” 

When a partner desirous of ending the joint busi- 
ness has the assets in his hands, he may divide the 
money (if all is of one kind) by simply keeping his 
share and leaving the other share with the local 
court. As to goods, he must call upon three men, 
not necessarily scholars, but men of integrity and of 
skill in appraising, and, after a division by them, 
must leave his partner's share with the court. It 
should be noted that these last positions are stated 
by the codes without direct Talmudic authority. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yad, Shelunin; Shuthan ‘Aruk, Hoshen. 

Mish pat, 176-181. 

K. C. l L. N. D. 

PARTRIDGE (“kore”): This bird is mentioned 
only in I Sam. xxvi. 20 (LX X., vokrikópas = “kos” 
= * owl") and Jer. xvii. 11. 

The most common partridge in Palestine is the 
Caccabis chukar; around the Dead Sea and in the 
Jordan valley the Ammoperdix heyi is abundant; 
while in the lowland and plains the Francolinus vul- 
garis is met with. 

In Hul. 188b, 140b “kore” is explained by Rashi 
(probably mistaking it for the cuckoo) as denoting 
a bird which is in the habit of sitting upon the eggs 
of others. In Yoma 75b “pisyon” is enumerated 
among the kinds of quail. Crossing it with either 
the cock or peacock is forbidden (B. K. 55u). 


PIEDRAS Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 224: Lewysohn, Z. T. 
p. 21: 


E. G. II. I. M. C. 

PARTY LINES AND PARTY WALLS. 
See BOUNDARIES. 

PASCHAL SAC BIEICE, see 
SACRIFICE, 


PASCHELES, WOLF: Austrian publisher; 
born at Prague May 11, 1814; died there Nov. 22, 
1857. The son of needy parents, he gained a liveli- 
hood by tutoring in Prague and its vicinity. Then by 
an accident he was led to the career which made him 
famous, that of a seller and publisher of Jewish 
books. In 1828 he wrote a small book of German 
prayers for women. When, in 1831, the cholera ap- 
peared in Prague for the first time, it was ordered 
by the rabbinate that in this period of greatest suf- 
fering the prayers of the selihot of R. Eliezer Ash- 
kenazi should be used. These, however, were hard 
to obtain; so Pascheles had printed his own little 
book of prayers and the selihot in question. As 
these met with good sales he had some brochures, 
pictures of rabbis, and things of a similar nature pub- 
lished at his own expense, and carried his entire stock 
of Hebrew printed matter about with him in a chest. 
In 1837 he obtained the right to open a book-shop. 
In 1846 he began to bring out Jewish folk-sayings, 
together with biographies of famous Jews, novels, 
and the like, under the title *Sippurim." The first 
seven volumes met with high appreciation and so! Id 
extensively until the distur’ bances of the year 1848 
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interfered with the work; and not until 1852 could 

Pascheles continue it. The work has remained a 

popular one down to the present day. Among the 

contributors to the “Sippurim” were L. Weisel, 

Salomon Kohn, I. M. Jost, R. Fürstenthal, and 5S. 

I. Kaempf. 

Beginning with the year 1852 Pascheles published 
the * Illustrirter Israelitischer Volks-Kalender.” The 
publication of this calendar was later continued in 
two separate editions respectively by Jacob (after- 
ward by Samuel) Pascheles and Jacob B. Brandeis, 
Wolf's son-in-law. 

In 1858 Pascheles published a small edition of the 
Pentateuch, with a German translation by H. Arn- 
heim of Glogau. Its popularity to the present day 
is proved by the fact that it has passed through 
innumerable editions. Among the other books 
brought out by him, two of which are widely circu- 
lated, are Fanny Neuda's “Stunden der Andacht ” 
and Guttmann Klemperer's life of Jonathan Eybe- 
schütz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pascheles, Zllustrirter. Israelitischer Volke- 
Kalender, Prague, 1858. 

S, A. KI. 

PASCHKIS, HEINRICH: Austrian pharma- 
coiogist; born at Nikolsburg, Moravia, March 21, 
1849; educated at Vienna University (M.D. 1872). 
He was appointed assistant at the university hospi- 
tal, and in 1883 became privat-docent in pharma- 
cology. 

Paschkis is a prolific writer, and has contributed 
numerous essays to the professional journals. He 
is a collaborator on Villaret's “Handwörterb. der 
Medizin," Moller-Geissler's * Real Encyklopiidie der 
Gesammten Pharmacie,” ete., and is editor of Scheff’s 
“Handbuch der Zahnheilkunde." He is also the 
author of: *Ueber den Einfluss des Quecksilbers 
auf den Syphilisprocess ? (with Von Vajda), Vienna, 
1880; “Kosmetik ftir Aerzte,” ib. 1890 (2d ed. 1898); 
“Materia Medica,” 25, 1891; “ Arzneiverordnungs- 
lehre,? čb. 1893. 

Pen Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii., Vienna, 
RC F. T. H. 
PASHUR: 1. Son of Immer the priest. He 

attacked Jeremiah on account of his prophecies of 

calamity and put him in the stocks, for which 

Jeremiah predicted Pashur’s captivity and death in 

Babylon (Jer. xx. 1-8). 

2. Son of Melchiah. He was sent by King Zede- 
kiah to Jeremiah to inquire regarding the result of 
the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 
xxi. 1. He was also chief governor of the Temple, 
and caused the imprisonment of Jeremiah in punish- 
ment for a prophecy advising the people to submit 
to the Chaldeans (Jer. xxxviii. 1-18). His grandson 
Adaiah is mentioned as one of those priests who, 
after their return, took strange wives (I Chron. 
ix. 12), and as one who was active at the construc- 
tion of the Second Temple (Neh. xi. 12). 

E. G. H. S. O. 

PASS, AARON DE: South-African pioncer; 
together with his brother Elias de Pass, he was 
connected with Cape Colony from the year 1846. 
llis firm, De Pass, Spence & Co., performed con- 
spicuous services in the development of the wha- 
ling, sealing, guano, and fishing industrics of the 


colony. It was among the first to call the at- 
tention of the government to the necessity of pro- 
viding Table Bay with suitable docks. While the 
government deliberated, De Pass, Spence & Co. im- 
ported a patent slip, which was laid down in Si- 
mon’s Bay; and at a later date one was constructed 
in Table Bay also. The firm was the largest ship- 
owner in the port and the principal leaseholder of 
guano islands from the government from 1849. In 
this year it started the fisheries at Sandwich Harbor, 
which were continued till 1886; it introduced ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of ice; opened up the 
trade from Hondekiip Day, Port Nolloth, Angra 
Pequena, and Walwich Bay to the interior; fitted 
out an expensive expedition of seven vessels for the 
whaling island known as Herd Island; and from 
time to time worked Croyette Island for fur-seals. 

De Pass in his earlier days traded in Namaqualand 
and shipped in his own vessels cured and dried fish 
to Mauritius, bringing back sugar in exchange, 
He was the owner of Réunion, a large sugar-estate 
in Natal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. April 12 and June 21, 1895. 
J. G. L. 


PASSAU: Town of eastern Bavaria. Jews were 
settled here toward the end of the twelfth century. 
when they were under the authority of the bishop. 
Bishop Mangold, in 1210, to indemnify them for 
serious losses they had suffered through pillage by 
the Christians, arranged that they were to be freed 
from all demands made upon them by the town, 
which should pay them 400 marks. Walther 
Isnar, Ulrich Próbstlein, and Herbard the tailor, 
citizens of Passau, therefore paid to the Jews 200 
pounds of Passauer coin, the bishop pledging the 
tolls to them in return. Itisremarkable that under 
these circumstances Christians, even to their own 
disadvantage, took the part of the Jews. 

The Jewish inhabitants dwelt not only in the so- 
called * Jews’ Lane,” but also in that section of the 
town situated on the Inn river, where they had a 
synagogue. A treaty (*Landfrieden") was con- 
eluded in 1244, one of the conditions of which was 
that no Christian should charge interest, except to 
Jews, without incurring a penalty. In 1260 Bishop 
Otto, on the advice of his chapter, promised the 
Jews of Passau, as they had assisted him when he 
was financially embarrassed, not to ask either addi- 
tional taxes or loans of them for a period of two 
years. Martyrs of Passau, the victims of persecu- 
tions, are mentioned in 1837 and 1349. Emperor 
Rudolf, on April 1, 1577, issued an edict to the 
Bishop of Passau directing that the Jews of the 
town should not be tortured. 

At present (1904) the Jews of Passau number 84 in 
a total population of about 18,000. "They are under 
the supervision of the district rabbi of Ratisbon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, pp. 380. 528, 519. 623, 604 : 
Breslau, in Hebr. Bibl. x. 129; Statistisches Jahrbuch des 
Deutsch-Isractitisehen Gemeindebundes, p. 89, Berlin, 1908 ; 
Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 148, 241, 268, 282. 

8. S. O. 
PASSIGLI, UGO: Italian physician: born at 

Sienna Dec. 14, 1867; studied medicine at the Reale 

Tstituto di Studi Superiori, Florence, and is now 

(1904) attached to the health department of that 
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city. He has written many articles for the scientific 
and literary journals, and numerous pamphlets on 
medical subjects, the following being his more re- 
cent contributions which bear upon Hebrew ques- 
tions: * Della Circoncisione Sotto il Punto di Vista 
Profilattico e Terapeutico,” Florence, 1895; “Un’ 
Antica Pagina d'Igiene Alimentare,” 7b, 1896; “ Der- 
mosifilopatia Bibliea, o Le Malattie Veneree Presso 
gli Ebrei," Milan, 1898; “ L'Allattamento, Saggio di 
Pediatria Biblica," Bologna, 1898; * Un Po' d'Igiene 
del Passato: La Nettezza del Corpo e delle Vesti- 
mente Presso gli Ebrei,” Forli, 1898; “Le Cogni- 
zioni Ostetrico-Ginecologiche degli Antichi Ebrei,” 
Bologna, 1898; *Le Vacanze di un Medico," Flor- 
ence, 1902; “Le Disinfezioni e le Altre Misure Pro- 
filattiche nel Passato Contro le Malattie Infettive,” 
Prato, 1909. 

S. Uc. 

PASSOVER (mp5; Aramaic, NDS ; hence tho 
Greek Ilácye).—Biblical Data: The Biblical ac- 
count connects the term with the root nos (= “to 
pass by,” “to spare”; Ex. xii. 13, 28, 27; comp. Isa. 
xxxi. 5). Asa derivative MDS designates (1) a fes- 
tival and (2) the sacrificial lamb and meal introduc- 
tory to the festival. 

The festival commemorates the deliverance of 
Israel's first-born from the judgment wrought on 
those of the Egyptians (Ex. xii. 12-183; comp. Ex. 
xiii. 2, 19 et seg.), and the wondrous liberation of the 
Hebrews from Egyptian bondage (Ex. xii. 14-17). 
As such, it is identical with the Mazzot (nyson, Ex. 
xii. 17; psyman, Lev. xxiii. 5-6) festival, and was 
instituted for an everlasting statute (Ex. xii. 14). 
Lev. xxiii., however, seems to distinguish between 
Passover, which is set for the fourteenth day of the 
month, and Ay on 3m (the Festival of Unleavened 
Bread; éopz? rov àjbuov, Luke xxii. 1; Josephus, 
“B. J.” ii. 1, 8 3), appointed for the fifteenth day. 
The festival occurred in Abib (Ex. xiii. 4; Deut, xvi. 
1 et seg., where the New Moon is given as the memo- 
rial day of the Exodus), later named Nisan, and lasted 
seven days, from sunset on the fourteenth day to 
sunset on the twenty-first day; the first and the sev- 
enth days were set aside for holy convocation, no 
work being permitted on those days except such as 
was necessary in preparing food (Num. xxviii. 16- 
95) During the seven days of the festival leaven 
was not to be found in the habitations of the He- 
brews (Ex. xii. 19, xiii. 7). Leaven was not to be 
eaten under penalty of “excision” (“karet”; Ex. 
xii. 15, 19-20; xiii. 3; Deut. xvi. 3), and the eating 
of unleavened bread was commanded (Ex. xii. 15, 
18; xiii. 6,7; xxii. 15; xxxiv. 18; Lev. xxiii. 6; 
Num. xxviii. 17). On the second day the omer of 
new barley was brought to the Temple (Lev. xxiii. 
10-16; comp. Finsr-Fnurrs). 

The setting aside, slaughtering, and cating of the 
paschal lamb was introductory to the celebration of 
the festival. According to Ex. xii. this rite was in- 

stituted by Moses in Egypt, in antici- 


Paschal  pation of the judgment about to be 
Lamb. visited on Pharaoh and his people. On 


the tenth of the month—ever there- 
after to be the first month of the year—the Hebrews 
were to take a lamb for each household, “without 
blemish, à male of the first year," *from the sheep 


or from the goats." Kept until the fourteenth day, 
this lamb was killed “at eve” (“at the going down 
of the sun”: Deut. xvi. 6), the blood being sprinkled 
by means of a “bunch of hyssop” (Ex. xii. 22) on 
the two door-posts and on the lintels of the houses 
wherein the Hebrewsassemblel to eat the lamb dur- 
ing this night, denominated the not by (* night of 
the vigils unto Yawn”; Ix. xi. 42, Hebr.; see, 
however, R. V. and 
margin) Prepared for 
the impending jour- 
ney, with Joins girded, 
shoes on their fect, and 
staves in their hands, 
they were to eat “in 
haste.” The lamb was 
to be roasted at the fire, 
not boiled in water, or 
left raw ; its head, legs, 
and inwards were not 
to be removed, and it 
was to be eaten with 
bitter herbsand unleav- 
ened bread. Nothing 
was to be Jeft until the 
morning; anything 
that remained was to 
be burned (Ex. xii.). 
The details of this 
rite as observed in 
Egypt are summarized 
in “the ordinance of 
the Passover” (Ex. xii. 
48etseq.). No bone was 
to be broken; the meal 
was to be eaten in one 
house; no alien could 
participate; .circumci- 
sion was a prerequisite 
in the case of servants 
bought for money and 
of thestranger desiring 
to participate (Ex. xii. 
44—48). According to 
Num. ix. 6, Levitical 
purity ^ was another 
prerequisite. To en- 
able such as happened 
to be in an unclean 
state through contact 
with the dead, or were 
away from home at 
the appointed season, 
to “offer the oblation 
of Yuwn,” a second 
Passover was instituted on the fourteenth day of 
the second month (Num. ix. 9 et seg.). In Deut. 
xvi. 2, the slaughtering and eating of the lamb ap- 
pear to be restricted to the central sanctuary. 
Glosses concerning the observance of Passover are 
not infrequent in the historical narratives. The 
keeping of the rite is first mentioned as having 0c- 
curred at Sinai (Num. ix. 1 e£ seq.); under Joshua, 
at Gilgal (Josh. v. 10), another celebration of it is no- 
ticed. Hezekiah figures prominently in an account 
of the revival of the festival after a long period 


Cover for Mazzot. 
(From a drawing by Viefers.) 
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in which it was not observed (II Chron. xxx.). The 
reforms of Josiah brought about a new zeal in be- 
half of this institution, the Passover celebrated at 
his bidding in the eighteenth year of his reign being 
described as singular and memorable (1I Kings xxiii. 
21 et seg.) After the return from the Captivity 
(Ezra vi. 19 e£ seg.) another Passover observance is 
reported to have taken place in due conformity 
with the required laws of purity and in a most joy- 
ful spirit. 

The sacrifices ordained for Passover are as fol- 
lows: “an offering made by fire, a burnt offering; 
two young bullocks, and one ram, and seven he- 
lambs of the first year, without blemish, and their 
meal-offering, fine Hour mingled with oil; . and 
one he-goat forasin-offering, beside the burnt offer- 
ing of the morning.” These were to be offered daily 
for seven days 
(Num. xxviii. 16- 
25, Hebr.). 

E. G. H. 
—— In Rabbinic- 
al Literature: 
For reasons well 
known (see CALEN- 
DAR; FESTIVALS; 
Hornv Days) Pass- 
over was extended 
to eight days, in- 
cluding the 22d of 
Nisan, and the 28d 
of Nisan came to 
be regarded as a 
semiholy day, an 
“issur la-hag," ac- 
cording to the in- 
terpretation of Ps. 
ex viii. 27 (Suk. 45b; 
Rashi, «d loc.). The 
Biblical injunctions 
concerning the eat- 
ing of leaven and 
the like (see Brg- 
LICAL DATA) were 
applied in conform- 
ity with themethods 
of rabbinical exegesis. The quantity of leaven which, 
if eaten deliberately (* be-zadon ”), entailed the pen- 
alty of excision was fixed at * ke-zayit," an amount 
equal to that of an olive (Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Hamez, i. 1; Ker.i). Forinadvertent violation of the 
prohibition the penalty was the regular sin-offering. 
The phrase “tocat” in the prohibition 
Penalties was construed to include any use of 
for leaven as nourishment (by drinking, 
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Infringe- for instance). In fact, neither advan- 
"ment. tage nor enjoyment (* hana'ah ?) might 


be drawn from leaven during the fes- 
tival (“ Yad,” e, i. 2). Hence, neglect to remove 
the leaven from one's *reshut? (domain or house) 
entailed punishment for the violation of two prohi- 
bitions (comp. Ex. xiii. 7). The penalty of stripes 
“min ha- Torah" was not enforced except where, dur- 
ing the festival week, one had purchased leaven or 
caused the process of fermentation for some definite 
purpose. Still, negiect to remove leaven rendered one 


Cloth Used for Covering Passover Dish. 
(In the possession of Von Wilmersdorffer, Munich.) 


liable to “makkat mardut” (see CORPORAL PUNISH- 
MENT; also “ Yad,” l.c. i. 8). Leaven not removed 
could never after be utilized — this prohibition 
being deduced from the construction of the Biblical 
text by the Soferim (“mi-dibre soferim "), and it 
mattered not that the neglect was unintentional 
or even unavoidable (4c, i; 4. Leaven mixed with 
anything else during Passover rendered the article 
unfit for use. In this case, however, an exception 
was made where the leaven belonged to an Israelite; 
though itself barred from use, it was not forbidden, 
after the festival, when combined with other things. 
* Karet? was imposed for eating pure *hamoez," 
but the eating of mixed “hamez” (*'erub hamez”), 
of which the Mishnah (Pes. iii. 1) gives instances 
(see * Yad,” £c. i. 6), entails flagellation, though this 
depended upon the quantity consumed and the pro- 
portion of the ha- 


mez (7e). Thein- 
terdiction against 


ating or using ha- 
mez becomes opera- 
tive at noon of the 
14th of Nisan, but 
as a precaution the 
Rabbis set the limit 
an hour earlier (l.e. 
i 9) and even ad- 
vise refraining from 
eating leavened 
food after ten in the 
morning (Zc. i. 10). 

The proper re- 
moval of hamez 
(*bi'ur hamez”) 
constitutes one of 
the chief concerns 
of rabbinical law 
and practise. Great 
care is enjoined in 
the inspection and 
cleaning of all pos- 
sible nooks and cor- 
ners, lest hamez 
be overlooked. 
The night prece- 
ding the 14th of Nisan was especially set apart for 
this inspection by candle-light or lamplight, not by 

moonlight, though it was not neces- 

Removal sary to examine by candle-light places 
of Leaven. that were open tothe sunlight. Study 

was suspended in favor of this duty 
of inspecting holes and corners. Minute regula- 
tions were devised for the inspection of holes mid- 
way between houses, but precautions were taken 
not to arouse suspicions of witcheraft in the minds 
of non-Jewish neighbors. Certain places, where the 
likelihood of finding hamez was infinitesimal, were 
exempt (see “ Yad,” de. ii.). 

In practise this * bedikat hamez” was effected as 
follows: As soon as night (on the 18th) had com- 
pletely set in, the father of the household (* ba'al 
ha-bayit”) lighted a plain wax taper, took a spoon 
and a brush, or three or four entire feathers, and, 
after having deposited a piece of bread in some 
noticeable place, as on a window-sill, to mark the 
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beginning of the search, made the complete round 
of the house and gathered up all the leavened bread 
that was in it. Coming to the window-sill where 
the piece of bread was deposited, he carefully put 
it into the spoon, leaving no crums on the sill, 
and pronounced this benediction: “ Blessed be Thou 

who hast commanded us to remove the leaven.” 
Then he added an Aramaic formula: “AH leaven 
which perchance remains in my domain and which 
has escaped my observation shall be destroyed and 
be like unto the dust of the earth.” Then the spoon 
and brush were tied into a bundle and suspended 
over the lamp in the room, or elsewhere, but so that 
mice could not get at it. Next morning, if the 
bundle was 
found un- 
touched, it was 
not necessary 
to go through 
the same proc- 
ess: other- 
wise the in- 
spection was 
repeated. The 


bundle and its 
contents were 
either sold or 
burned before 
six o'clock in 
the evening; 
only so much 
leaven was re- 
tained as 
would be need- 
ed up to ten 


in the morn- 
ing (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 481; 
Pes. i) This 
"investiga- 
tion" was 


transferred to 
the eve of Sab- 
bath when the 
14th of Nisan 
coincided with 
the Sabbath. 

Certain precautions were taken in the disposal by 
burning of the * terumah ” (priestly portion). Neg- 
lect to inspect one's house at the proper time could 
be remedied by inspection later, even during the 
festival itself, or after its close, provided no benefit 
were derived from the hamez (for further details 
see “ Yad,” Ze. iii., iv.). 

While regarding only five kinds of produce (two 
of wheat and three of barley) as hamoez, rabbin- 
ical law is very careful to establish precautionary 
provisions lest the interdiction of hamez be violated, 
and with this in view culinary freedom is much re- 
stricted. Even the dishes and cooking-utensils are 
objects of special attention for this reason, and 
among the preparations made for the proper ob- 
servance of the festival the “cleansing of the dishes ” 
(= * hag'alat kelim ”) two or three days in advance is 
not the least important; a complete set of tableware 


. Passover Plate of the Seventeenth Century. 
(In the Kunstgewerbe-Museum, Düsseldorf.) 


and kitchen utensils is, as a rule, kept in readiness 
to take the plaee of those in use during the rest of 
the year. | 

The eating of magzot is considered as a positive 
command for the first night of the festival (* Yad," 
Lc. vi. 1. A quantity equal to that of an olive is 
deemed sufficient to discharge this mandatory obli. 
gation. Intention (“kawwanah”) is not essential; 
the fact that mazzah was eaten is sufficient. Still, 
certain limitations developed concerning the manner 
of preparing food containing mazzah when it was 
intended to be eaten in fulfilment of the obligation. 

The Rabbis also regarded it as a positive duty on 
the first night to relate the miracles incidental to 
Israel's deliv- 
erance from 
Egypt; hence 
the HAGGADAH 


and the SE- 
DER. Each Is- 


raelite was 
obliged to 
drink on this 
night four 
cups of wine 
(“arba‘ah ko- 
sot”); red wine 
was excluded 
later owing to 
the BLoop Ac- 
CUSATION. 
While eating 
the mazzah 
and drinking 
the wine, the 
position of free 
men (2.c., recli- 
ning on the left 
side against 
cushions) was 
obligatory on 
all male par- 
ticipants (* ha- 
sibah"). The 
benedictions 
over the sev- 
eral cups were 
specified. 
" Harosat" also was compulsory, “mi-dibre sofe- 
rim," for this meal. Maimonides (* Yad,” Ze. vii. 
11) gives the recipe for its prepara- 
Recital of tion; but the bitter herbs were nct 
the regarded as obligatory by themselves; 
Haggadah. they formed a part of the Passover 
meal. The practise of eating bitter 
herbs now, though the paschal lamb is no longer 
prepared, is characterized as an institution of the 
scribes. f* Afikomen," usually a dessert of sweet 
ingredients, was excluded from tliis meal (Pes. x. 8), 
its place being taken by a piece of the mazzah, 
which, as such, is familiar in Jewish folk-lore and 
proverbs. 

The Fast of the First-Born, in commemoration of 
the escape of the Hebrew first-born in Egypt, oc- 
curs on the 14th of Nisan. The chief of the house- 
hold may take the place of the minor son, or fast 
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voluntarily in case there be none in the family sub- 
ject to the obligation. 

The Passover lamb was killed, in the time of 
the Second Temple, in the court where all other 
* kodashim ? were slaughtered, in keeping with the 
Deuteronomic prescription, and it was incumbent 
upon every man and woman to fulfil this obligation. 
The time “ between the two evenings ” 
(“ben ha-‘arbayim ”) was construed to 
mean “after noon and until nightfall,” 
the killing of the lamb following im- 
mediately upon that of the “tamid,” the burning of 
the incense, and the setting in order of the lamps, 
according to daily routine. The killing was done 
with great caution, to avoid contact with hamez. 
After the carcass had been properly prepared, and 
the blood properly disposed of, if was taken home 
by its owner and roasted and eaten ateventide. The 
owners of the Jambs were divided into three sets 
(*kittot") of at least thirty cach, and during the 


slaughtering never less than thirty could be present 
in the courtyard. When the first group had entered 


the courtyard the doors were closed, and while the 
Levitessang the “ Hallel? the lambs were killed, the 
psalms being sung, if necessary, three times. 

In prescribed order the trumpets were blown, 
"while the priests stood ready with gold and silver 
utensils to sprinkle the blood. The vessel was 
passed from one to the other that many might have 
a part in the meritorious act, until it reached the 
priest nearest the altar. The empty pan was re- 
turned. Then the carcasses were suspended on 
iron hooks along the walls and columns, or even on 
poles, shouldered between two men; the excrement 
was removed and the proper parts salted and in- 
censed on the altar. The doors were then reopened, 
and, the first group departing, the second was ad- 
mitted, and next the third, after which the court 
was cleansed. This order was observed even when 
the 14th fell on a Sabbath; but in that case the 
several groups would wait at certain stations in 
the Temple until the Sabbath was over before pro- 
ceeding homeward. The lamb represented a “ habu- 
rah” (company); for single individuals it was not 
to be ‘killed except in extraordinary cases. All 
members of the haburah were to be in a state to 
eat at least * ke-zayit" (the equivalent of an olive). 
In the composition of the haburah care was taken 
to avoid provoking levity; for instance, the sexes 
were keptapart. The members of the 
haburah complied with the conditions, 
regarding purity, circumcision, etc., 
prescribed for partaking of the pas- 
chal lamb. Not only must the personal status of 
the owner be conformable to the law, but his own- 
ership also must be beyond doubt; the lamb must 
be slaughtered on his account, and in accordance 
with the Biblical prescriptionsand the Temple ordi- 
nances (see “ Yad,” Korban Pesah, iii. and iv.). 

Precautions were taken against defilement by con- 
tact with the dead. For this purpose, before Pass- 
over, the graves were whited. In fact, the whole 
of the preceding month was devoted to setting 
things in order with a view to facilitating the com- 
ing of the pilgrims to Jerusalem and to deciding 
judicial questions (Yer. Shek. iii.). The usual sac- 


Paschal 
Lamb. 


The 
Haburah. 
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rifices and the additional offerings were performed 
during this holy day. As stated above, later rabbin- 
ical practise was based on the principle that the 
Passover suspended the Sabbath law. But this 
question has an important bearing on the probiem 

of reconciling the data in the Synop- 


Passover tics with those in John, and both with 
and rabbinical law, with reference to the 
Sabbath. day of Jesus’ death. Chwolson (* Das 


Letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag 
Seines Todes," p. 31, St. Petersburg, 1892) contends 
that in the time of Jesus this was not yet a univer- 
sally recognized canon, and that this would account 
for the discrepancy due to Jesus' slaughter of the 
paschal lamb on the eve of the 18th of Nisan. 
Chwolson's theory has not been generally accepted. 
The Samaritans and the Karaites slaughter the Pass- 
over lamb not earlier than about one hour and a 
half before dark. 

According to the Samaritans, the offering can take 
place only on Mount Gerizim (see Aaron ben Elijah, 
“Gan “Eden,” Eupatoria, 1866, s.v. ^ Inyan Pesah”; 
Geiger, in “Z. D. M. G.” xx. 5832-545; Ibrahim ibn 
Jacob, “Das Festgesetz der Samaritaner,” ed. Dr. 
Hanover, Berlin, 1904). The Samaritans consider 
the Feast of Passover and the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread as two distinct festivals. The Sabbath is not 
suspended by the Pesah offering (db. p. 24). The 
custom among the Karaites corresponds to that of 
the Samaritans (see Judah Hadassi, “Eshkol ha- 
Kofer,” § 202) On the 15th of Nisan, which is the 
“hag ha-mazzot” (“haj al-fatir”), no manner of 
work is permitted by the Samaritans, even cooking 
being prohibited; in this they are stricter than the 
Karaites, who permit the preparation of food (Aaron 
ben Elijah, 25. s. v. “Inyan Hag ha-Mazzot") Pro- 
cessions are arranged on Mount Gerizim on this holy 


. day (Petermann, * Reisen im Orient," i. 287; see also 


“Jour. Bib. Lit.,” 1908). "The ‘Omer day does not 
fall on the second day (16th of Nisan), but on the 
Sunday after the Sabbath in the festival week. 

E. C. E. G. H. 
Critical View : Comparison of the successive 
strata of the Pentateuchal laws bearing on the fes- 
tival makes it plain that the institution, as devel- 
oped, is really of a composite character. Two festi- 
vals, originally distinct, have become merged, their 
underlying ideas reappearing both in the legend as- 
sociated with the holy day as its assumed historical 
setting and occasion, and in the ritual. The name 
np5 must be taken to be derived from that meaning 
of the root which designates the “skipping,” *dan- 
cing ” motions of a young lamb (Toy, in “Jour. Bib. 
Lit.” 1897), only secondarily connoting “passing 
over" in the sense of “sparing.” Pesah, thus ex- 
plained, is connected with pastoral life; it is the 
festival celebrated in early spring by the shepherds 
before setting out for the new pastures. In the or- 
dinance of Ex. xii. the primitive manner of prepar- 
ing the lamb for the family feast is still apparent. 
Such a family feast, naturally, was in the nature of 
a sacrifice, the gods of the clan being supposed to 
partake of it as well as the human members. There 
is a strong presumption that the skipping motions 
of the lamb were imitated by the participants, who 
in this wise “danced ” around the sacrificial offering, 
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and that this explains the designation of both the 
feast and the lamb. 

There is good ground for the theory of Dozy 
(* Die Israeliten zu Mekka,” Leyden, 1869) that the 
rites of the Arabian haj recall those of this old 
Israelitish “hag,” though the inference drawn from 
this resemblance, that the Meccan celebration had 
been imported from Israel by the tribe of Simeon, 
must be rejected. The lamb served, however, the 
purpose of propitiating the gods and securing the 
prosperity of the tock about to depart for the pas- 
ture. Wellhausen’s surmise that the lamb was a 
fivstling, though not borne out by the Biblical data, 

seems to throw light on the connec- 

Feast of tion, apparently very primitive, be- 
Cirst-Born. tween the festival and the escape of 

the first-born and their subsequent de- 
votion to Yirwir (Ex. xii., xiii) The first-born of 
the flock (and even of men) was offered that the 
lives of those born later might be safe. 

Hence the ceremony came naturally to be associ- 
ated with the in- | 
tention of “sa- 
ving,” and then 
with the fact 
of having 
“spared,” from 
which second- 
ary meaning of 
the root NDS 
came the tradi- 
tion that the He- 
brews’ first- 
born had been 
*spared" in 
Egypt, God 
"passing over" 
their houses. 
The sprinkling 
of the blood 
points in the 
same direction. 
This was a fea- 
ture accompanying every propitiatory slaugh- 
tering (see Samuel Ives Curtis, * Ursemitische Reli- 
gion,” p. 259, Leipsic, 1903). It is suggested that 
when later the tendency became dominant to give 
old festivals historical associations—a tendency 
clearly traceable in the evolution of the Biblical holy 
days—this very primitive practise was explained 
by a reference to the occurrence in Egypt during 
the “night of watching "—another expression which 
plainly refers to the night preceding the day of the 
flock’s departure, and which, as such, was marked 
by a proper ritual. It hasbeen urged that the term 
“night of watching" points to a custom similar to 
that which prevails in Germany, where the night 
before Easter is set apart for secing the sun “jump” 
or *dance," as it is called; it is more likely, how- 
ever, that the phrase has reference to the moon's 
phases. : 

This pastoral Pesah was originally distinct from 
the Mazzot festival, but it merged all the more read- 
ily with it because both occurred in the spring, about 
the time of the vernal equinox. The Mazzot feast 
is distinctly agricultural, the mazzot cakes being 


Passover Dish. 
({n the possession of E. A. Franklin, London.) 


both the natural offering from the newly gathered 
barley to the gods that had allowed the crop to 
ripen, and then the staple food of the 


Connect- harvesters. Offering and food are 
ed with | nearly alwaysidentical in the concepts 
Mazzot. and practisesof primitive races. The 


difficulty of finding an adequate histor- 
ical explanation for the mazzot is apparent even in 
the account of Ex. xii, which would make them 
emblematic of the hurry of the deliverance from 
Egypt, though it was the supposition that the maz- 
zot had been used at the Passover meal before the 
Exodus. ; 

The agricultural character of the Passover (or 
Mazzot) festival is evidenced by the fact that it is 
one of the three pilgrim, or season, festivals. Of 
course, when the pastoral Pesah and the agricul- 
tural Mazzot came to be merged can not be deter- 
mined definitely, but one is safe in saying that it 
must have been shortly after the occupation of Pal- 
estine, the tradition about the Pesah observed by 
` Joshua at Gilgal 
(see BIBLICAL 
DaTA) suggest- 
ing and confirm- 
ing this assump- 
tion. 

The relation 
of circumcision 
to Pesah is ex- 
plained when 
the original pas- 
toral and propi- 
tiatory character 
of the latter isre- 
membered. The 
pastoral clan 
would naturally 
exclude all that 
were not of the 
clan from the 
meal at which it 
trysted with its 
protecting god (that being the original significance of 
every solemn meal) and disarmed his jealousy. Cir- 
cumcision itself was a rite of propitiation, like the 
lamb at Pesah, possibly a substitute for human sac- 
rifice. (See the legend of Cain and Abel for the 
bearing of the lamb, and that of Zipporah's sons for 
the bearing of circumcision, on human sacrifice.) A 
good case may be made out in favor of the theory 
that, for this reason, Pesah was at one time the 
festival of the circumcision, all that had attained the 
proper age during the year being circumcised on 
one and the same day, namely, at Pesah; the puz- 
zling question why the lamb had to be set aside on 
the tenth finds in this its explanation. Three to 
four days were required to heal the wound of cir- 
cumcision (see Josh. v. 8; Gen. xxxiv. 25), and the 
designation of mazzot as the “bread of affliction” 
(Deut. xvi. 3) may possibly carry some allusion to 
this custom. 

The law of the second Pesah (Num. ix. 6) reflects 
the unsettled relations which the pastoral Pesah 
originally bore to the agricultural harvest festival, 
the two, apparently, not being at first simultaneous. 
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The legal as well as the historical sources agree in 
assigning to this Pesah = Mazzot festival a Mosaic 
(or avery remote) origin. In the Book of the Cove- 
nant “ Pesah ” does not occur, “ Mazzot” being used 
as it is in Ex. xxxiv. (verse 18), where “Pesah” 
is named only in verse 25. Both the J-E (Jahvist- 
Elohist) and the P (Priestly) narratives emphasize the 
historical prominence of the day. It is J-E that ex- 
plains mazzot as due to the haste of the departure 
(Ex. xii. 84, 39), while P presupposes their use at the 
meal in Egypt (Ex. xii. 8, 15-20), The Deuteron- 
omist (D) seems to follow J-E in calling mazzot 
“the bread of affliction.” According to the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 20), Pesah is one 
of the three pilgrim festivals. The sacrifices to be 
offered by the community are mentioned only in H 
(the Holiness code; Lev. xxiii. S) and P (Num. xxviii. 
19. D insists that the Pesah must be slaughtered 
at the central sanctuary (Deut. xvi.). D(Deut. xvi. 
8) and the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xiii. 6) men- 
tion only the seventh day of Mazzot as a holy day. 
H (Lev. xxiii. 7) and P (Ex. xii. 16; Num. xxviii. 
18, 25) make the first and the seventh day holy 
days. Ezekiel's scheme (Ezek. xlv. 21 et seq.) pro- 
vides sacrifices different from those prescribed in P. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the analysis of the Pentateuchal texts see 

Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexrateuchs; Kuenen, 
Einleitung; and the commentaries. Comp. F.C. Baur, in The- 
ologische Zeitschrift, 1832; Ewald, in Zeitschrift für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 421 et seq.; Vatke, Religion des 
Alten Testaments, pp. 492 et seq.; Lengerke, Kanaan, i. 381; 
Nowack, Archäologie, ii. 148 et seg.; Kurtz, Der Alttesta- 
mentliche Opferkultus, 1862; Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 
1899; Riedel, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1900; R. Schaefer, Das 
Mazzotfest, Güterslohe, 1900: S. A. Fries, Die Gesetzesschrift 
des Kónigs Josia, Leipsie, 1908. 
E. G. H. 


PASSOVER SACRIFICE (Hebrew, “zebah 
Pesah”; lit. “sacrifice of exemption”): The sac- 
rifice which the Israelites offered at the command 
of God during the night before the Exodus from 
Egypt, and which they ate with special ceremonies 
according to divine direction. The blood of this 
sacrifice sprinkled on the door-posts of the Israelites 
was to beasign to the angel of death, when passing 
through the land to slay the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians that night, that he should pass by the houses 
of the Israclites (Ex. xii. 1-23). This is called in the 
Mishnah the “ Egyptian Passover sacrifice ” (“ Pesah 
Mizrayim”; Pes. ix. 5) It was ordained, further- 
more (Ex. xii. 24-27), that this observance should 
be repeated annually for all time. "This so-called 
" Pesah Dorot," the Passover of succeeding genera- 
tions (Pes. Z.c.), differs in many respects from the 
Pesah Miztayim. In the pre-exilic period, how- 
ever, Pesuh was rarely sacrificed in accordance with 
the legal prescriptions (comp. II Chron. xxxv. 
18); but it was regularly offered during the time of 
the Second Temple, and there was a definite ritual 
forit, in addition to the regulations prescribed by 
the Law. The following is a brief summary of the 
principal ordinances and of the ritual accompany- 
ing the sacrifice: 

The sacrificial animal, which was either a lamb or 
kid, was necessarily a male, one year old, and with- 
out blemish. Each family or society offered one 
victim together, which did not require the “ semi- 
kah” (laying on of hands), although it was obliga- 
tory to determine who were to take part in the sacri- 


fice that the killing might take place with the proper 
intentions. Only those who were circumcised and 
clean before the Law might partici- 

The pate; and they were forbidden to have 
Sacrifice. leavened food in their possession 
during the act of killing the paschal 
lamb. The animal was slain on the eve of the Pass- 
over, on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, after 
the Tamid sacrifice had been killed, 2.e., at three 
o’clock, or, in case the eve of the Passover fell on 
Friday,at two. The killing took place in the court 
of the Temple, and might be performed by a lay- 
man, although the blood had to be caught by a 
priest, and rows of priests with gold or silver cups 
in their hands stood in line from the Temple court 
to the altar, where the blood was sprinkled. These 
cups were rounded on the bottom, so that they 
could not be set down; for in that case the blood 
might coagulate. The priest who caught the blood 
as it dropped from the victim then handed the cup 
to the priest next to him, receiving from him an 
empty one, and the full cup was passed along the 
line until it reached the last priest, who sprinkled 
its contents on the altar. The Jamb was then hung 
upon special hooks or sticks and skinned; but if the 
eve of the Passover fell on a Sabbath, the skin was 
removed down to the breast only. The abdomen 
was then cut open, and the fatty portions intended 
for the altar were taken out, placed in a vessel, 
salted, and offered by the priest on the altar, while 
the remaining entrails likewise were taken out and 
cleansed. Even if the eve of the Passover fell ona 
Sabbath, the paschal lamb was killed in the manner 
described above, the blood was sprinkled on the 
altar, the entrails removed and cleansed, and the 
fat offered on the altar; for these four 

On Sab- ceremonies in the case of the paschal 
bath Eve. lamb, and these alone, were exempt 
from the prohibition against working 

on the Sabbath. This regulation, that the Sabbath 
yielded the precedence to the Passover, was not 


` definitely determined until the time of Hillel, who 


established it as a law and was in return elevated 
to the dignity of nasi by the Bene Bathyra (Pes. 
68a). l 

The people taking part in the sacrifice were di- 
vided into three groups. The first of these filled 
the court of the Temple, so that the gates had to be 
closed, and while they were killing and offering 
their paschal lambs the Levifes on the platform 
(“dukan ”) recited the *IHallel? (Ps. exiii.-ex viii.) 
accompanied by instruments of brass. If the 


*Levites finished their recitation before the priests 


had completed the sacrifice, they repeated the * Hal- 
lel," although it never happened that they had to 
repeat it twice. As soon as the first group had of- 
fered their sacrifice, the gates were opened to let 
them out, and their places were taken 

The Three by the second and third groups suc- 
Groups  cessivelv. All three groups offered 
of Laity. theirsacrificein the manner described, 
while the * Hallel” was recited; but 

the third group was so small that it had always fin- 
ished before the Levites reached Ps. cxvi. It was 
called the * group of the lazy ” because it came last. 
Even if the majority of the people were ritually un- 
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clean on the eve of the Passover, the sacrifice was 
offered on the 14th of Nisan. Other sacrifices, on 
the contrary, called “hagigah,” which were offered 
together, with the paschal lamb, were omitted if 
the eve of the Passover fell on a Sabbath, or if the 
sacrifice was offered in a state of uncleanness, or 
if the number of participants was so small that 
they could not consume all the meat. When the 
sacrifice was completed and the victim was ready 
for roasting, each one present carried his lamb 
home, except when the eve of the Passover fell 
on a Sabbath, in which case it might not be taken 
away. The first group stationed itself on the mount 
of thé Temple, the second group in the “hel,” the 
space between the Temple wall and the Temple hall, 
while the third group remained in the Temple court, 
thus awaiting the evening, when they took their 
lambs home and roasted them on aspit of pomegran- 
ate-wood. No bones might be broken cither during 
the cooking or during the eating. The lamb was set 
on the table at the evening banquet (see SEDER), and 

was caten by the assembled company 
The Home after all had satistied their appetites 
Ceremony. with the hagigah or other food. The 

sacrifice had to be consumed entirely 
that same evening, nothing being allowed to remain 
overnight. While eating it, the entire company of 
those who partook was obliged to remain together, 
and every participant had to takea piece of the lamb 
atleast as large as an olive. Women and girls also 
might take part in the banquet and eat of the sacri- 
fice. The following benediction was pronounced be- 
fore cating the lamb: * Blessed be Thou, the Eternal, 
our God, the King of the world, who hast sanctified 
us by Thy commands, and hast ordained that we 
should eat the Passover.” The * Hallel" was recited 
during the meal, and when the lamb had been eaten 
the meaning of the custom was explained, and the 
story of the Exodus was told (see SEDER). 

The paschal sacrifice belongs to the “shelamim,” 
thus forming one of the sacrifices in which the meal 
isthe principal partand indicates the community be- 
tween God and man. It is really a house or family 
sacrifice, and cach household is regarded as consti- 
tuting a small community in itself, not only because 
the lamb is eaten at home, but also because every 
member of the family is obliged to partake of the 
meal, on pain of excommunication (“karet”), al- 
though each man must be circumcised and all must 
be ritually clean. The fact that the paschal lamb 
might be killed only at the central sanctuary of 
Jerusalem, on the other hand, implies that each 
houschold was but a member of the larger com- 
munity; and this is indicated also by the national 
character of the sacrifice, which kept alive in the 
memory of the nation the preservation and liberation 


of the entire people. 
E. C. J. Z. L. 


PASTERNAK, LEONID  OSIPOVICH: 
Russian painter; born at Odessa, 1862, of well-to- 
do parents. According to a family tradition, he 
is descended on his father’s side from a family 
of Spanish refugees at Padua, which removed in 
the eighteenth century to Galicia, assuming the 
name Pasternak, and later moved to Odessa. His 
early years were spent in the busy atmosphere of a 


South-Russian inn. Pasternak entered the classical 
gymnasium at Odessa and-attended the school of 
drawing there; in the latter he gave great promise 
and attracted considerable attention. On graduating 
from the gymnasium he went to Moscow, where he 
entered the university and endeavored to gain ad- 
mittance to the Moscow school of painting. There 
was no vacancy at the school, but Pasternak had 
aroused the interest of Professor Sorokin and was 
admitted to the latter’s private studio. From Mos- 
cow Pasternak went to Munich, where he studied 
for three years under the direction of Herterick, 
Lófftz, and Liezen Mayer. Returning to Moscow, 
Pasternak completed his studies at the university 
and received the degree of attorney at law, which 
entitled him to live in any part of Russia. Soon 
after, he married the pianist Rosa Kaufmann and 
settled in Moscow. 

Pasternak's first great picture, “A Letter from 
Home," was exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 
1889. It received favorable comment and was pur- 
chased by Tretyakov for his private gallery. This 
painting was followed by * Prayer”; “Inthe School 
for the Blind”; “Homeward”; “The Débutante"; 
* Hour of Creation" (1893); and “Students Before 
the Examination" (1895). The last-mentioned gained 
for him a gold medal, and was purchased by the Lux- 
embourg Museum. Among the more recent pro- 
ductions of Pasternak should be mentioned a series 
of carbon sketches for Tolstoi’s novel “ Resurrec- 
tion,” which aroused much interest in Paris, Lon- 
don, and Munich, and were widely copied even in 
America. He produced also “By Lamp-Light” and 
“Tolstoi in the Family Circle” (the latter was pur- 
chased for the Alexander Museum at St. Peters- 
burg), in addition to a number of smaller oil-paint- 
ings aud many drawings, sketches, studies, and 
illustrations. Since 1894 Pasternak has filled a pro- 
fessorship at the Moscow school of painting. He is 
well known not only in Russia, but also in western 
Europe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pawetti, in Ost und West, 1902, No. 6, p. 372, 

H. R. J. G. L. 


PASTOUREAUX: French religious fanatics of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In the 
year 1251 an unknown man, called “Le Maitre de 
Hongrie,” began to preach the Crusade in the plains 
of Picardy. In a short time he gained numerous 
adherents, who, under the name of “ Pastoureaux,” 
or “Shepherds,” committed many excesses at Paris, 
Rouen, Orleans, Tours, and Bourges. In the last- 
named city and its environs the Jews were mal- 
treated, their books destroyed, and their goods stolen. 

In the spring of 1820 another band of shepherds 
and peasants, strengthened by numbers of vaga- 
bonds and vagrants, overran Poitou and attacked 
the Jews. Assembling near Agen, on the banks of 
the Garonne, the: Pastoureaux proceeded to Tou- 
louse, killing all the Jews whom they met on their 
way. The governor of that city, indignant at these 
excesses, caused the arresí and imprisonment of 
some of the leaders; but the monks set them free 
during the night, making the mobjbelieve that the 
release was caused by a miracle. All the Jews of 
Toulouse who had taken refuge in the stronghold 
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of Chateau-Narbonnais were massacred, with the 

exception of those who received baptism. The 

Jews living in the cities on the banks of the Garonne 

sought an asylum in the Chateau of Verdun, where, 

to escape maltreatment at the hands of these mad- 
men, one slew the other, except the last two, 
who cast themselves from the battlements to the 
ground. The Pastoureaux thus destroyed 110 Jew- 
ish communities in thesouth of France, among them 
those of Castel-Sarrasin, Agen, Albi, Gaillac, Con- 

dom, Bigorre, and Mont-de-Marsan. In vain did 

Pope John XXII. utter anathemas against this horde 

of fanatics; their ravages in the south continued, 

and ceased only with the death of their chief, who 
was mortally wounded before Montpellier. 

The massacres subsequently spread to Spain. At 
Tudela and in Navarre all the Jews were put to the 
sword, while at Lerida, in Catalonia, seventy of them 
were murdered. Fortunately the King of Aragon 
soon checked the fury of the Pastoureaux, 2,000 of 
whom perished, while the remainder were put to 
flight. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bédarride, Les Juifs en France, p. 262; Dep- 
ping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, p. 164; Dom Vaisséte, 
Histoire Générale de Languedoc, iv. 185; Joseph ha-Kohen, 
"Emek ha-Baka (transl. Julien Seé), pp. 70-73, 235; Gritz, 
Gesch. vii. 277-279; Malvezin, Histoire des Juifs de Bor- 
deca, pp. 45, 58; Ibn Verga, Shebet Y chudah, § 5. 


D. S. K. 


PASUK: Passive participle of the Aramaic word 
“ pesak " (to cut off), meaning a section or division. 
It is, however, used almost exclusively to denote a 
Bible verse, as, for example, in Git. 56a: “Tell me 
thy Bible verse [pasuk].” The Aramaic form “ pe- 
suka” (plural, *pesuke") is more usual (see Meg, 
22a, Kid. 30a, and often elsewhere). 

A division into verses was probably employed at 
an early period, since it is found in the Septuagint, 
in which, however, the division is not always the 
same as that in the present Hebrew text. "This lat- 
ter appears to have come from the Masorites. The 
later Judeo-German usage designates as pasuk 
all books of the Bible, with the exception of the 
Pentateuch, which is called “Humesh.” See Sor 
Pasvx. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, in Monatsschrift, 1885, pp. 97 et seq.; 


Strack, Prolegomena, Critica, pp. 78 et seq.; Buhl, Kanon 
und Text, pp. 222 et seq. (Eng. transl. Canon and Text). 


T. J. Z. L. 


PATER SYNAGOGZE (Greek, «arp ovva- 
yoyjc): Title occurring frequently in the inscrip- 
tions of the Jewish catacombs at Rome. Accord- 
ing to Berliner (* Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” i. 69), 
it is the equivalent of Parnas, while Schtirer 
(“ Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 50), whom most authors fol- 
low on this point, considers it merely a title of honor 
bestowed on congregational workers and corre- 
sponding to the title “mater synagoge,” which is 
given to women. 


BrBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 48. 


D. S. O. 


PATERNITY: Fatherhood. Doubtful pater- 
nity involves ngt only the right of inheritance, but 
also, if the father be a kohen, the claim of priest- 
hood with all its privileges and restrictions, in- 


cluding those regarding incest and prohibited mar- 
riages. Biblical chronology ignores the mother in 
the lineal descent of generations. The father was 
considered the stem of the family tree. The cen- 
sus was conducted "after their families, by the 
house of their fathers? (Num. i. 2. The father's 
priesthood descended to his issue only by legal 
(with kedushin) and lawful (not incestuous) mar- 
riage. 

Paternity can not be claimed for a child begotten 
out of wedlock when the alleged father disclaims it, 
even though the mother was his mistress and the 
child be born after he has married her (Kid. 69a; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 26, 4). The mother’s 
own claim, when denied by the man, is not accepted. 
But a man may establish his paternity of a son born 
out of wedlock, to entitle the son to the right of in- 
heritance and of priesthood (Asheri, Responsa, Rule 
82, 8 16). A man may also disclaim the paternity 
of a child born to his legal wife; but he may not do 
so after that child has had a child (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 4, 20). The apparent absence of 
the husband does not prove his impotence, as it is 
presumed he concealed his access to his wife, unless 
he himself admits his absence for the necessary length 
of time or it is otherwise absolutely proved, Acts 
of adultery by a wife living with her husband do 
not affect his paternity of her children, as the maxim 
is “ The issue follows the majority of cohabitations 
by the husband” (Sotah 27a). 

In order to facilitate the establishment of pater- 
nity, a divorced woman or a widow must wait at 
least three months before she marries again. If 
she remarries within three months of her first hus- 
band’s death and bears a child seven months there- 
after, it makes it doubtful whether the offspring is 
a nine-month child by the first husband or a seven- 
month one by the second (Yeb. xi, end) While 
the ordinary period of gestation is conceded to be 
nine months, the husband may not disclaim the pa- 
ternity of a child born to his wife within twelve 
lunar months, as it is possible that the embryo 
might "tarry" during the extra time (Yeb. 80b). 
On the other hand, the period of gestation may end 
as early as a little over five months, for example, 
from the last days of Siwan to the first days of Kis- 
lew, as the fractional parts of the respective months 
are figured full months and with the five interve- 
ning months make seven months or rather seven 
moons, constituting the period of ripe pregnancy. 
R. Judah Mintz of Padua decided favorably in a case 
where the period of gestation was six months from 
the date of marriage and the child was fully devel- 
oped. In this case the virginity of the mother at 
the time of her marriage was proved by evidence 
(Responsa, ed. Fürth, 1766, No. 6, pp. 10a-12b). 

One that can not claim his father is called “ she- 
tuki” = “silent,” and belongs to those having a low 
grade of pedigree (* yubasin?), Such a one is pro- 
hibited from intermarrying with the daughters of 
priests, Levites, and pure Israelitic families (Kid. iv. 
1-2). For the reason of these restrictions see Kid. 
79a. Jewish law does not in any way attach to an 
adopted child the paternity of the adopter. 

See also ADOPTION; BASTARD; FouNDLING; HA- 
LALAN; ÍrLLEGITIMACY; INHERITANCE. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Issure Biah, XV.. XVi., and 
Nahalot, iv. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-' Ezer, 3, 4. and Ho- 
shen Mishpat, 289. 

E. C. J. D. E. 


PATERSON: Manufacturing city in the state 
of New Jersey; center of the silk industry in the 
United States. It has attracted an extensive Jewish 
population, which possesses three incorporated syn- 
agogues: one conservative, chiefly composed of 
German and German-American Israelites, and or- 
ganized about 1849, and two Russian Orthodox, 
of more recent date. In addition there are several 
temporary congregations for the holy days. The 
communal societies are: a Talmud Torah school of 
400 pupils, two ladies’ benevolent societies, a Jew- 
ish club (The Progress) of 100 members, a loan soci- 
ety, a literary society of 45 members, and various 
lodges of the leading Jewish orders. 

The community has its representatives in the 
banks and trade organizations and among the com- 
mercial leaders. Paterson elected as mayor for two 
terms Nathan Barnert, president of the B’nai Jeshu- 
run Synagogue, who has been a generous donor to 
the Barnert Memorial Temple and who erected a new 
edifice for the Talmud Torah school in memory of 
his wife. In 1900 Nathan Fleischer was appointed 
a park commissioner. 

Within the past two decades the Russian element 
has largely increased in numbers. Many of the 
Russian Jews are employed in the mills; others 
engage in various trades and callings. 

Several noteworthy incidents of more than local 
importance have occurred in Paterson of late years. 
On April 20, 1900, President McKinley, together 
with Governor Voorhis of New Jersey, Mayor 
Hinchliffe of Paterson, and some representative citi- 
zens, attended the Friday evening services at the 
Barnert Temple. After the memorable fire of 1902, 
that synagogue was opened to the Second Presby- 
terian congregation, whose church had been des- 
troyed and which for two years has utilized the 
edifice, the ministers of the church and the syn- 
agogue frequently exchanging pulpits on national 
holidays. The entire city participated, without dis- 
tinction of creed, in the relief movement for the fire- 
sufferers; and the same spirit of brotherhood was 
displayed when the city was overwhelmed by flood 
in 1902 and 1908. In the latter catastrophe fully 400 
-© Russian Jewish families were among the sufferers; 
and Catholic, Protestant, and Jew cooperated in 
their behalf, raising about $25,000, without any 
outside appeal. 

The new Talmud Torah building, which was oc. 
cupied in the autumn of the year 1904, forms a 
center of educational effort. 

At present (1904) the Jews of Paterson num- 
ber about 1,250 families in a total population of 
105,171. | 

A. A. Ñ. I. 

PATHOLOGY. See MEDICINE. 

PATIENCE: The Hebrew Scriptures have 
many words for “patience,” corresponding to the 
varied meanings of this complex virtue; e.g., “ erek 
af” (long-suffering), the patience exhibited in the 
restraining of justifiable anger (Prov. xiv. 29, xv. 
18, xxv. 15); and “erek ruah ” (“patient in spirit " ; 
Eccl vii. S. "The high estimate placed by the 


Rabbis upon the repression of wrath is illustrated 
in Ab. iv. 2, where Ben Zoma makes it the indica- 
tion of power on the basis of Prov. xvi. 82. Fur- 
ther, in Ab. v. 17, in the fourfold classifications, he 
who is “hard to provoke and easy to pacify ” takes 
firstrank. The Scriptures place the highest mark of 
theirapproval on this restraint of anger by including 
it among the attributes of God (Ex. xxxiv. 6; 
Num. xiv. 18; Ps. Ixxxvi. 15). 

But most emphasized in the Bible is the patience 
born of faith, hence exercised toward God, and in- 
ferentially toward man. It is the enduring of suf- 
fering and privation uncomplainingly and in silence 
with the assurance that God's salvation will be ulti- 
mately manifest to the faithful. This concept per- 
vades the Psalms and many of the Prophets, the 
terms varying to convey the shades of differentia- 
tion of the thought. By waiting for the Lord (Ps. 
xxv. 5, 91; xxvil. 14; xxxvii. 9, 34; lii. 9; Ixix. 6; 
exxx. 5; Prov. xx. 22; Isa. xxxiii. 2, xl. 81, xlix. 
23; Hos. xii. 7) or by patiently hoping (Mic. vii. 7; 
Ps. xxxvii. 7; Job xiv. 14, xxix. 21) is learned the 
patience of silence (“dam”). “Itis good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the salvation 
of the Lord ” (Lam. iii. 26; comp. Ps. Ixii. 1, 5). 

As types of patience are presented in the Bible 

Aaron (Lev. x. 3), Job (Job ii. 10), and the servants 
of the Lord (Isa. li. 6, liii. 7). The patient man, says 
Ben Sira, will suffer for a time to see joy in the end 
(Ecclus. [Sirach] i. 23). 
The Talmud (Ber. 20a) illustrates the lesson of 
patience with the following story: “R. Adda b. 
Ahabah saw a woman wearing a head-dress unbe- 
coming a Jewess and, mistaking her for a Jewess, 
tore it from her in his zeal. He was fined 400 de- 
narii; whereupon he quoted the popular adage: 
‘Matun matun arba‘ me'ah zuze shawe’” (“ Pa- 
tience is worth 400 denarii”; this isa play on the 
word “matun,” which denotes “patience,” while 
“matan,” plural of “ me’ah,” means “two hundred”). 
Here patience is the same as considerateness. An- 
other Talmudic term for “ patience" in the sense of 
forbearance is “ ‘ober ‘al middotaw ” (to yield when 
offended). “R. Akiba was forbearing; therefore 
his prayer was heard” (Ta‘an. 25b). 

Even more than in Israel's literature the quality 
of patience is exhibited in Israel's life. The Wis- 
dom of Solomon (iii. 1, 7) urges the persistence of 
patience under tribulation and chastening even to 
the hour of death, with the assurance of blissful im- 
mortality beyond. In Ecclus. (Sirach) ii. 1, 15 the 
further thought is developed that patience is not an 
expression of faith only, but of fortitude also. In 
preaching the patience of submission in the Beati- 
tudes, Jesus only reflects rabbinic ethics. 

The patience shown by the Israclites in the brief 
era of their exile is as nothing to its manifestation 
in the long period of their dispersion. Akiba gives 
it beautiful expression in smiling at the ruins of 
Jerusalem, seeing in this fulfilment of the sad pre- 
dictions assurance of the realization of the joyful. 

The patient fidelity of Israel is expressed in the 
twelfth article of Maimonides’ creed: “I believe 
with a perfect faith in the coming of the Messiah, 
and though it be delayed, none the less will I pa- 
tiently hope every day until he does come.” 
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The modern Jew classes patience among the 
passive virtues that were the ideals of antiquity 
rather than those of to-day. Many consider that 
the moment in civilization has arrived when the 
continued patience of the Jew ceases to be a virtue, 
and they plead for the bold assertion of the rights 
of man. 

K. M. II. II. 

PATRIARCHAL FAMILY AND AU- 
THORITY. See FAMILY AND FAMILY LIFE. 


PATRIARCHS, THE.—Biblical Data: As 
early as the Biblical period Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are nearly always invoked together. God 
remembers the covenant which He has made with 
the three Patriarchs, and will therefore liberate their 
descendants from the bonds of Egypt (Ex. ii. 24). 
God appears to Moses for the first time as the God 
of the three fathers (Ex. iii. 6); Moses shall free his 
brethren from oppression in the name of El Shaddai, 
their God (Ex. ii. 15, 16 [iv. 5, Hebr.}). When 
Israel sins and is driven out of the country, God 
will remember His covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (Lev. xxvi. 42). Elijah prays to the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to work through 
him the miracle that shall turn Israel again to God 
(I Kings xviii. 86) On account of the Patriarchs 
God does not allow the Arameans to gain complete 
victory over Israel in the time of King Jehoash (II 
Kings xiii. 28) When the Exile is ended, says 
Jeremiah, then a descendant of the three Patriarchs 
shall again rulc over Israel (xxxiii. 26). King David 
calls upon the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (I 
Chron. xxix. 18). King Hezekiah exhorts the pco- 
ple in the name of the God of the three Patriarchs to 
celebrate the Passover according to ancient custom 
(II Chron. xxx. 6). Only rarely are the Patriarchs 
named separately, as in Micah vii. 20; Isa. xxix. 22, 
xli. 8, li. 2, Ixiii. 16; Ezek. xxxiii. 24; Ps. xlvii. 9. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ph. Bergèr, Essai sur la Signification His- 

torique des Noms des Patriarches Hébreux, in Mémoires de 

la Société Linguistique, 1886, vi. 150; Forster, The Codices 
of the Patriarchs, in Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly State- 
ment, xiii. 270; Paton, The Historical Character of the 

Narratives of the Patriarchs, in Biblical World, 1898, ii. 

249, 421; I. Kämpf, Genealogisches und Chronologisches 

Bezüglich der Patriarchen, in Monatsschrift, ii. 201, 231; 

iii. 89, 95; H. Ewald, Neue Untersuchungen tiber den Gott 

der Erzvüter, in Jahrb. für Bibl. Wissenschaft, 1860, x, 1, 

E. C. S. O. 
In Rabbinical Literature: “Abot,” the He- 
brew equivalent of the term “Patriarchs,” is ap- 
plied to the heads or fathers of the Jewish nation, 
namely, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The Talmud 
distinctly says that the title “Abot” belongs only 
to the “Three,” and the title “ Amahot” (= “ matri- 
archs") only to the “Four,” namely, Sarah, Re- 
bekah, Rachel, and Leah (Sem. i. 14; Ber. 16b). 
This definition is made to bar the sons of Jacob from 
being reckoned as patriarchs (Rashi, ad loc.). Ac- 
cordingly all Jews are born equal and can not claim 
any distinction of birth. 

The origin of divine devotion is traced to the 
Patriarchs (Ber. 26b). Hence the “‘Amidah” prayer 
begins with the patriarchal benediction “Birkat 
abot” (“the God of our fathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob”); but it concludes with “Praised be the 
Lord, the shield of Abraham,” asa special reference to 
God's promise to make for Abraham a * great name ” 
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(Gen. xii. 2; Pes. 117b). Abraham was the head of 
the Patriarchs; and Jews were identified as “the 
people of the God of Abraham” (Ps. xlvii. 9) be- 
cause he was the first to recognize the true God 
(Suk. 49b). Jacob, however, was the most impor- 
iant among the Patriarchs. It required three gen- 
erations to purge the impurity of the patriarch’s 
ancestry. Thus Abraham begat Ishmael, Isaac be- 
gat Esau, but Jacob’s seed were all immaculate 
(Shab. 146a). The development of the knowledge 
of God among the Patriarchs is shown by the fact 
that Abraham called God’s sanctuary “the mount 
of the Lord” (Gen. xii. 14), Isaac referred to it as 
the “field” (zb. xxiv. 68), but Jacob named it “the 
house of God” (ib. xxviii. 17). Therefore the Tem- 
ple of the future will be known as “the house of the 
God of Jacob” (Isa. ii. 3; Pes. 88a). 

As “the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” 
the Jews may demand special privileges (B. M. vii. 1) 
and have a claim to nobility, This patriarchal pres- 
tige is known as “zekut abot,” relying on which 
Moses successfully pleaded for Israel when his per- 
sonal appeal had proved unavailing (Ex. xxxii. 18; 
Shab. 80a). Zekut abot became a criterion whereby 
to distinguish the honorable pedigrees of Jews (Ber. 

21b) who often traced their ancestry 

Zekut to some celebrated God-fearing and 
Abot. learned man as their * patriarch.” But 
the Rabbis, fearing perhaps the moral 

consequence of reliance on the merit of the Patriarchs 
at the risk of neglecting personal merit and worthi- 
ness, boldly declared that zekut abot was no longer 


valid. Rab said that zekut abot ceased at the time © 


of the prophet Hosea, when the latter exclaimed, 
“ None shall deliver her out of my hand!” (Hos. ii. 
10). Samuel said it ceased with Hazael, King of 
Syria, as the words “as yet” (—*'ad ‘attah”; II 
Kings xiii. 28) indicated the end of the covenant with 
the Patriarchs. R. Joshua was of the opinion that 
it ended with Elijah, when he prayed to the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, saying, “Let it be 
known this day that thou art God in Israel" (I 
Kings xviii. 96). R. Johanan dated its cessation 
from Hezekiah, quoting: “The zeal of the Lord of 
hosts will perform this” (Isa. ix. 7; Shab. 55a). 
Thus the future of Israel would be independent of 
zekut abot for its salvation, relying solely on the 
will of God. “Though Abraham be ignorant of us. 
and Israel acknowledge us not, thou, O Lord, art 
our father, our redeemer (Isa. Ixiii. 16; Shab. 89b). 
In Ezekiel'sdescription of the just man who does only 
whatis lawful and right *and hath not eaten upon 
the mountains" (Ezek. xviii. 6), the Jatter phrase is 
interpreted by R. Abba b. Hanina to mean “who 
is independent of zekut abot” (Sanh. 81a) The 
Talmudists went so far as to express the opinion 
that there are living counterparts of the Patriarchs, 
and pointed to R. Hiyya and his sons (B. M. 85b). 
R. Ishmael and R. Akiba were called “the patri- 
archs of the world” (= “abot ha-‘olam”; Yer. 
Shek. iii. 2). Nevertheless, nearly all the prayers 
contain more or less references to the patriarchal in- 
fluence. The devotional prayers for women plead 
in the name of the Matriarchs, especially the “ Tehi- 
not Amahot.” Dutinmany prayers there is a notice- 
able addition of the words “Our God,” preceding 
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the phrase “God of our fathers,” to indicate that 
sole dependence is not upon the Patriarchs. 

The Patriarchs were all born in the month of 
Tishri, according to R. Eliezer, or in Nisan accord- 
ing to R. Joshua (R. H. 11a). They are buried in 
the cave of Machpelah. 'The Mohammedans had 

built three minarets on this cave above 
Buried in the supposed locations of the respect- 
the Cave of ive graves of Abraham, Isaac, and 

Machpe- Jacob; but the center minaret, that of 

lah. Isaac, soon collapsed, and after it had 

been rebuiltit fell again. Since then, 

tradition says, the Mohammedans have abandoned 

the idea of replacing Isaac's minaret, as the Jews 

claim that Isaac, being the holiest of the Patriarchs, 
objects to a heathen tower over his grave. 

R. Johanan claimed that the “Sefer ha-Yashar ” 
was the record of the Patriarchs; and that when 
Balaam exclaimed, “Let me die the death of the 
righteous? (= * yesharim?; Num. xviii. 10), he re- 
ferred to the Patriarchs (Ab. Zarah 25a). 

The Patriarchs are among the seven with whom 
God made His covenant: (1) Abraham (Gen. xv. 18), 
(2) Isaac (ib. xvii. 19), (3) Jacob (Lev. xxvi. 42), (4) 
Moses (Gen. xxxiv. 27), (5) Aaron (Num. xviii. 19), 
(6) Phinehas (čb. xxv. 12), and (7) David (Ps. Ixxxix. 
8). The Patriarchs are also among seven who, in 
their sepulchers, were not touched by worms or rot 
(Derek Erez Zuta i. 7. Among others, the Patri- 
archs were not dominated by the evil spirit or by 
the angel of death. The Patriarchs were given 
a taste of paradise by being supplied with all 
the world's good. Abraham was blessed “in all 
things? (“ba-kol”; Gen. xxiv. 1); Isaac had eaten 
“of all? (“mi-kol”; 2b. xxvii. 83); and Jacob said 
“I have enough” (“kol”; b. xxxiii. 11; D. B. 17a). 
These words “kol,” *mi-kol," “ba-kol” were in- 
serted as a blessing in the grace after meals. , 

See ABRAHAM; ISAAC; JACOB; MACHPELAH. 

Ww. n. 1 J. D. E. 

PATRICIUS: 1. Leaderof the Jewsagainst the 
Romans in the fourth century. When the Jews in 
Palestine were severely oppressed by the Roman 
general Ursicinus (851) they made a desperate at- 
tempt at revolt, which soon ended in their destruc- 
tion. At their head stood a man who is called in 
Greek sources * Patricius" and in Jewish * Natrona.” 
The latter name has a Messianic meaning and is not 
individual. The Jews gained possession of the 
town of Sepphoris (Diocesarea) aud of a few neigh- 
boring places; but they were soon subdued by Ursi- 
cinus (Pesik. R. iii, end, ed. Friedmann; Socrates, 
“Historia Ecclesi,” ii. 88; Sozomen, ii. 38; Aure- 
lius Victor, in the * Life of Constantius”), Sepphoris, 
Tiberias, Lydda, and many other cities being des- 
troyed by the Romans (Jerome, “ Chronicon," 288d 
Olympiad). 

From a passage in the Midrash referring to these 
events, where it is said that Nehemiah b. Hushiel 
(again a Messianic name) died before the gates of 
Jerusalem in the war against Constantinople (= By- 
zantine empire), it may be concluded that Patricius 
was killed in the battle; but the whole matter has 
not yet been cleared up. 

2. The father of Patricius (ND TIDSN "93 MAN: 
B.M. 5a; Hul. 64b). 3. Rabbi Patricius, brother of 

IX.—36 


R. Drusus. He transmitted a statement of Abba b. 
Abina concerning the composition of the metal 
called in the Bible *gold of Ophir" (Yer. Yoma 
41d; Ex. R. xxxv. 1; Cant. R. iii. 17; Num. R. xii. 
4; Bacher, “ Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 527). Still later the 
name * Patrick ? occursin the responsa of the Geonim 
(Harkavy, *Studien und Mittheilungen," iv. 268, 
Berlin, 1885). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 315, 456: Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 155; Jost (Gesch. 


der Israeliten, iv. 200) contends that "Patricius" is nota 
proper name, 


G, - S. KR. 
PATRIMONY. See INHERITANCE. 


PATRIOTISM (Hebrew, y135yo pox nN»p, from 
INT PAIS AAS = “ patriot”): Love for and devo- 
tion to one’s country. The word is not used in the 
Hebrew Scriptures; but the virtue of patriotism is ex- 
tolled alikein ancient, medieval, and modern Jewish 
lore. References to one’s native land are found in 
Ps. exxii. 6, cexxiv. 1-2, exxvi. 1, exxxvii. 5, and in 
another connection in Gen. xxxi. 3; Ex. iv. 18-19; 
I Kings xi. 21-22; Neh. ii. 5. 

Particular stress is laid upon love of an adopted 
country in Jer. xxix. 7 (Hebr.): “Seek the welfare 
of the city whither I have banished you, and pray 
in its behalf unto the Lord; for in its welfare shall 
ye fare well”; also 2b. xl. 9: * Haveno fear to serve 
the Chaldeans; remain in the land and serve the 
King of Babylon, and it shall be well with you." 
Admonition to serve the king and the government 
is implied in I Sam. xii. 14-15. Respect for the au- 
thority of rulers is enjoined in Ex. xxii. 27; Eccl. 
viii, 9, x. 20; and Prov. xxiv. 21; and rulers them- 
selves are cautioned to act righteously in Prov. xvi. 
10, 19, 18, 14; xx. 28; xxix. 14; xxxi. 4; II Chron. 
xix. 5-7. Cursing God and cursing the king are 
both made punishable by death (I Kings xxi. 18). 

In the Diaspora patriotism was enjoined as an 
essential virtue. R. Samuel laid down the principle 
“Dina di-malkuta dina” = “The law of the country 
is the law ” (Git. 10b; B. K. 118a). So R. Jose also 

i states: “The laws of the country, even 
if wrong, must be obeyed” (Ket. 111a; 
comp. Yalk., Eccl. ii. 7. “He who 
rebels against his sovereign deserves 
death” (Sanh. 49a). "The rule of kings is likened to 
that of Heaven (Ber. 58a). “Pray for the welfare of 
the kingdom; for, were it not for that, men would 
swallow each other alive” (Ab. iii. 2). The right to 
impose taxes is coneeded (Sanh. 20b); and the pay- 
ment of taxes is compulsory (D. K. 113a). Honor 
to rulers is commended (Zeb. 102a), as rebellion 
against government is decried (Ber. Rabba, § 94), 
and all acts for the public welfare are lauded (Lev. 
R. on vii. D. Furthermore, a benediction was to be 


In the 
Talmud. 


uttered on seeing a king (Ber. 58a). Tanhuma (Noah) 


relates a legend representing the Almighty as ma- 
king the Israelites swear that they would not be 
disloyal to the governments under which they lived 
(comp. Ket. 111a; Cant. R. on iii. 5). One is al- 
lowed to break the Sabbath to defend one’s country 
(I Maec. ii. 39-41; comp. ‘Er. 45a). The whole 
trend of Talmudic thought on this subject is indi- 
cated in such passages as: “Let the interests of the 
place in which you dwell be your own” (Zeb. 102a); 
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and, “Pray for the happiness of the king, to the 

end that anarchy be not established ” (Ab. iii. 2). 
Biblical and Talmudic precepts would have done 
their work well even if the Jew had not been a pa- 
triot de facto. Israel's wars, from Joshua’s con- 
quest till the sixth century of the present era, engen- 
dered the most devoted patriotism, 


In Medie- and were responsible for thousauds of 
val and  martyrs—men and women, Scattered 
Modern abroad, with no country of his own, 
Times. Israel became a patriot in whatever 


land he d welt, giving his life and sub- 

stance for the good of the state; and this in countries 
that persecuted him equally with those that granted 
him rights and liberties. Given civil and military 
employment in the early centuries in Rome, often 
selected as ambassador to Europe by the emperors 
of the East, placed in positions of financial and 
political trust by the Italian republics, by the kings 
of Spain and Portugal, and by the popes, serving 
France and many other countries in all honorable 
capacities, the Jew has proved that patriotism is in- 
grained in his nature (G. Den Levi, * Les Matinées du 
Samedi," trans. À. Abrahams, p. 171, London, 1846). 
On the military patriotisin of the Jew see ARMY. 

Good citizenship has been emphasized asa part of 
the Israelite's duty by many Jewish synods and as- 
semblies, notably Napoleon's Sanhedrin (1806) and 
the synod of Leipsic (1869). The standpoint of Ju- 
daism in this regard is succinctly put in Moritz 
Lazarus’ “Ethics of Judaism,” p. 304: “Judaism 
commands the conscientious observance of the laws 
of the state, respect for and obedience to the gov- 
ernment. It therefore forbids rebellion against gov- 
ernmental ordinances and evasion of the law. Juda- 
ism commands the promotion of the welfare of one’s 
fellow men, the service of individuals and commu- 
nities in accordance with one's ability." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, 

Soldier, and Citizen, Washington, 1895; Madison Peters, 

Justice to the Jew. New York, 1902: H. Adler, Can Jews Be 

Patriots? in The Nineteenth Century, April, 1875. 

a. HE C. 

PATTO (PATO), BENJAMIN DIAS: Span- 
ish hakam and preacher; killed April, 1664; son of 
Jacob Dias Pato, and a pupilof Saul Levi Morteira, 
whose collection of sermons “ Gibe‘at Sha’ul” Patto 
and his fellow pupil Moses Jacob Belmonte edited in 
1645. Patto was the first teacher at the educational 
and charitable institution known as “ Abi Yetomim,” 
called also the “Academia de los Huerfanos,” 
founded at Amsterdam in 1648. The epitaph writ- 
ten by his colleague Solomon de Oliveyra confirms 
the statement made by D. L. de Barrios regarding the 
murder of Patto. Patto was the author of a Spanish 
poem (printed in * Elogios Que Zelosos Dedicaron,” 
etc., p. 112) on the death of the martyr Bernal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barrios, -l7ol de las Vidas, p. 78: idem, Tri- 
umpho del Govierno Popular, p. 50; Solomon de Oliveyra, 
Sharsherot Gablut, p. 64: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.- 
Jud. p. 85; idem, in R. E. J. xxxii. 92, . 
g M. K. 


PATTO, SAMSON GOMEZ: Member of the 


college of rabbis in Jerusalem in the eighteenth cen- 


tury. In 1705 he approved the work “Peri Ha- 
dash” of Hezekiah de Silva, which was published 
in 1706. 

S. M. K, 


PAUL DE BURGOS or PAUL DE SANTA 
MARIA (Jewish name, Solomon ha-Levi): 
Spanish archbishop; born at Burgos about 1351; 
died Aug. 29, 1485. His father, Isaac ha-Levi, had 
come from Aragon or Navarre to Burgos in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Solomon ha- 
Levi was the wealthiest and most prominent Jew of 
the city, and was thoroughly conversant with the 
Talmud and rabbinical literature, officiating as 
rabbi of Burgos, and apparently filling the office of 
tax-farmer at the same time. Ilis scholarship and 
intelligence, no less than his piety, won the praise 
of Isaac b. Sheshet, with whom he carried on a 
learned correspondence (Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, 
Nos. 188-192). On July 21, 1390, or, according to 
others, 1891, he was baptized at Burgos, taking the 
name Paul de Santa Maria. The mo- 
tives of his conversion seem to have 
been ambition and vanity, although 
he himself alleged that he had been 
convinced by the works of Thomas Aquinas. At 
the same time his brothers Pedro Suarez and Alvar 
Garcia, and his children, one daughter and four 
sons, aged from three to twelve years, were bap- 
tized. His wife, Joanna, whom he had married in 
his twenty-sixth year, remained faithful to Judaism, 
dying in that faith in 1420; she was afterward buried 
in the Church of S. Pablo, built by her husband. 

Paul went to Paris to study, receiving the degree 
of doctor of theology after several years, and then 
visited London, where he probably remained only a 
short time, sending a Hebrew satire on Purim to 
Don Meir Alguades from that city (Israel Abrahams, 
“Paul de Burgos in London,” in “J. Q. R." xii. 255 
et seq. ; Steinschneider, “Cat. Leyden,” No. 64, 7). 
He was appointed archdeacon of Treviño, and in 
1402 became Bishop of Cartagena. His intelligence 
and scholarship, as well as his gift of oratory, 
gained for him the confidence of King Henry of 
Castile, who in 1406 appointed him keeper of the 
royal seal, in succession to Pero Lopez de Ayala, 
and designated him in his^will tutor of his son D. 
Juan. Paul subsequently became a member of the 
regency of Castile and Archbishop of Burgos, being 
succeeded in the latter dignity during his lifetime 
by his son Alonso. 

Paul, who even after he had been baptized con- 
tinued to correspond with several Jews, including 
Joseph Orabuena, chief rabbi of Navarre, and 
Joshua ibn Vives, became a bitter enemy of Juda- 

ism, and tried his best, frequently 


His 
Baptism. 


His With success, to convert his former 
Bitterness coreligionists. In the same spirit 
Toward the chief object of the edict which he 
Judaism. drafted as chancellor of the kingdom, 


and whieh was promulgated in the 

name of the regent D. Catherine at Valladolid on 
Jan. 2 (not 12), 1412, was the conversion of the 
Jews. This law, which consisted of twenty-four 
articles, was designed to separate the Jews entirely 
from the Christians, to paralyze their commerce, to 
humiliate them, and to expose them to contempt, 
requiring them either to live within the close quar- 
ters of their ghetto or to accept baptism. See SPAIN. 
Impelled by his hatred of the Jews and Judaism, 
Paulin the year preceding his death composed the : 
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* Dialogus Pauli et Sauli Contra Judæos, sive Scru- 

tinium Scripturarum” (Mantua, 1475; Mayence, 

1478; Paris, 1507, 1535; Burgos, 1591), which sub- 

sequently served as a source for Alfonso de Spina, 

Geronimo de Santa Fé, and other Spanish writers 

hostile to the Jews. A few years after his baptism 

he wrote * Additiones?" (which consist of addenda to 

Nicolas de Lyra's postils on the Bible, and have 

been frequently printed), and in his old age a * His- 

toria Universal? in Spanish verse. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sanctotis, Vita, D. Pauli Episcopi Burgensis, 
pp. 32, 40 et seq.; Alonso Fernandez, Historia de Plasencia, 
p. 91; Rios, Wstudios, pp. 338 et seq. idem, Hist. ii. 291 et 
seq., 498 et scq.; I. da Costa, Israel und die Völker, German 
transl. pp. 223 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 2081 ; 
Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 64 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 84 
et seq. His epitaph is given in Florez, Españia Sagrada, 
xxvi. 387, and Kayserling, l.c. p. 333. 

S. M. K. 
PAUL DE SANTA MARIA. Sce PAUL DE 


BURGOS. 
PAUL OF TARSUS. Sce SAUL or TARSUS. 


PAULLI, HOLGER (OLIGER): Danish re- 
ligious fanatic; born in Copenhagen 1644; died 
there Aug., 1714. Of his early life little is known 
except that he had studied theology. In 1680 he 
was a Slave-merchant, trading in the West Indies 
and on the coast of Guinea, in which business he 
amassed a considerable fortune. 

In 1694 Paulli suddenly became religious. He 
proclaimed himself the new Messiah and king of 
the Jews, announced that he had been chosen by 
God to convert His people to the Christian faith, 
and, leaving his wife and six children, set out to 
propagate his views. He went to France, and 
thence to Amsterdam, where he began (1697) to 
publish numerous religious tracts caleulated to 
“rouse Israel from its spiritual lethargy” and to 
briug about a union between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian faiths. He maintained that God had espe- 
cially appointed him for this task because his grand- 
father had been a Jew and a descendant of the royal 
house of David. 

Paulli proclaimed that it was his intention to estab- 
lish à new Jewish kingdom in Palestine, and he ad- 
dressed. letters to several European rulers apprising 
them of this resolve and assuring them that Jerusa- 
lem would be rebuilt in 1720, in which year the Mcs- 
siah would descend from heaven to officiate as high 
priest of the Holy City. He advised the King of 
France to leave his throne, and to join the British 
sovereign in assisting him (Paulli) to baptize by 
force those Jews who would not voluntarily em- 
brace Christianity. 

On account of these wild and fanatical doings 
Paulli was imprisoned at Amsterdam in 1701; but 

in the following year his relatives se- 

Travels in cured his release on the condition that 

Holland they would keep him away from Hol- 

and land. From 1702 to 1706 he traveled 

Germany. in Germany, making propaganda for 

his cause and continuing the publica- 

tion of religious pamphlets. His German audiences 

were, however, less enthusiastic and appreciative 

than his Duteh ones had been; and in 1700 he re- 
turned to Copenhagen. 

Here a number of Jews assembled in his house 


and encouraged him to continue his efforts toward 
the establishment of a new kingdom of Israel. Sev- 
eral meetings were held at which Paulli spoke at 


great length on his holy mission. But the king, 
Frederick LY., soon put an end to these demonstra- 


tions. He ordered the chief of the Copenhagen 

police to prevent further meetings, and to admonish 

Pauli to remain quiet: and thus the anger of the 

Christian populace, which had been roused to such 

& pitch that an outbreak against the Jews was 

feared, was soon allayed. Paulli published a few 

more tracts and pamphlets; but he soon discontinued 
his missionary work altogether (see also DENMARK). 

Of Paulli's writings, some of which are extant in 
the Store Kongelige Bibliothek, Copenhagen, the 
following may be mentioned: " Triomph, Triomph 
"i Triomph in den Afgehouwen Steen Zonder 
Handen. D.i. pwnbwnin des Zelfs H. H. H. Drie- 
vuldigh Eenigheit tot Bekeeringe van de Joden 
Ontdekt in de Person hares Messix.” Amsterdam, 
1697-98; "Den seer Groten Dagh Jizreels, Rabbi 
Mosche bar Maimon en den Apostel St. Paulus, der 
Joden en Heidenen Leeraers, Vereenight,” 7b. 1698; 
* Moses Neemt de Decke af, waer door de Joden tot 
Triomph sien Israels Messias, Jehovah den Godt der 
Hebreen,” čb. 1700; * Kurtzer Bericht an Alle Puy- 
sancen von Europa, in deren Gebiet Juden Sind, 
Wo Jetzt von Oliger Paulli Geredet Wird, Betref- 
fend Seinen Deruff zur Vereinigung der Juden und 
Christen," Hamburg (?), 1701; * Es Ist Jedennoch 
Wahr, Dass die Fast Todte Braut Christi Sich zum 
Leben Erregen Wird zur Aufmunterung der Juden 
um Sie zu Vereinigen in Jesu Messia, David's 
Sohn," 1704. 

Paulli’s pamphlets called forth several answers, 
both friendly and antagonistic. Of these the fol- 
lowing may be cited: H. B. Coster, “’T Groote Ho- 
siana, Seifs van Joden Uytgeroepen, om dar Meede 
te Verwelkommen den Messias, David’s Soon,” Am- 
sterdam, 1701; Gilbert Leiding, * Gegen-Antwort 
auf die Vermeinte Kurtze Entblóssung des Un- 
glückseeligen Oliger Paulli,” Hamburg. 1704; Adler 
Croon, * Der Góttliche Ruff an die Zerstreuete Juden 
zur Wiederkehr zu dem Verlassenen Gott, aus der 
Heil. Schrifft Herrn Oliger Paulli Geoffenbahret,” 
ab. (2), 1104. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon ; 
Chr. Bruun, Biblioteca Danica, i. 246 et seq.: Frank Cramer, 
Holger Paulli, in The New Era Illustrated Magazine, New 
York, March, 1904; Nielsen, Kjöbenhavns Historie, vi. 86 
et seq. 

8. E... 

PAULUS OF PRAGUE (Elhanan ben Men- 
ahem): Convert to Christianity; born apparently 
at Kholm (Chelm), Poland, about 1540; died at 
Prague about the end of the sixteenti century. 
He was first baptized at Nuremberg in 1556, was re- 
baptized at Chelm in 1568, and is said to have died 
after he had for the second time forsworn the Chris- 
tian religion. | 

Paulus wrote several works in German with Latin 
titles in defense of Christianity, among them *So- 
lida et Perspicua Demonstratio de SS. Trinitate," 
Leipsic, 1574. To the second edition (ib. 1576) 
was prefixed a pamphlet entitled * Confessio Fidei 
et Testimonia Scripture Sacre de Resurrectione 
Mortuorum." He is, however, particularly known 
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for his *Mysterium Novum? (Helmstadt, 1580), in 
which he endeavors to prove by means of gematria 
and notarikon that the names of Jesus and his 
mother, Mary, occur in the Scriptures and in caba- 
listic works, and that Jesus is indicated in the Bible 
as the true Messiah. He prefaced this work with a 
Hebrew poem consisting of 189 verses arranged in 
alphabetical order and giving anacrostic of his own 
name. «A Latin translation was published in the 
same year. Paulus wrote also: *Symbolum Apos- 
tolicum ? (Wittenberg, 1580) and “Jona Quadrilin- 
guis? (Helmstiidt, 1580), the Book of Jonah in four 
languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De le Roi, J'uden-Mission, i. 188; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 229; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i., iii., iv., Nos. 221, 1812. 
S M. SEL. 


tee 


PAUPERS. See CHARITY. 


PAVIA (the ancient Ticinum): Italian city, 
situated on the River Ticino; the chief city of the 
province of Pavia. The first indication of the pres- 
ence of Jews in this city belongs to the eighth 
century, when occurred the religious disputation 
between Julius of Pavia and Pietro of Pisa. The 
Jews of Pavia, as of other cities of the Milan duchy, 
were chiefly engaged in banking, commerce, and 
agriculture. At the close of the fifteenth century 
there appeared in Pavia the famous Bernardinus of 
Feltre, whose preaching strongly incensed the pop- 
ulace against the Jews; but Duke Gian Galcazzo 
Sforza, seeing the effect of his sermons, forbade him 
to continue preaching (1480). In order to strike in- 
directly at the Jews, Bernardinus then occasioned the 
establishment of a “monte di pietà" (pawn-shop) in 
the city. In a document dated April 2, 1495, Duke 
Gian Galeazzo promised to sanction this institution 
as soon as it should be fairly established. Never- 
theless, under the rule of the dukes the condition of 
the Jews was tolerable, and remained so until Pavia 
came under Spanish domination. Pope Julius II. 
commanded the burning of all the Talmudic wri- 
tings, even in those provinces which were not under 
his dominion; but Don Ferdinand Gonzaga, the gov- 
emorof the duchy of Milan, yielded to the entreaties 
of the Jews and refused to obey the pope's order. 

Jn 1558 the preaching of two monks against the 
Jews in Pavia again aroused the dormant hatred of 
the populace. Many of the Jews were abused and 
maltreated, until the heads of their community had 
recourse to the senate of Milan, which intervened, 
threatened with heavy penalties all who molested 
the Jews, and thus restored quiet and order. In 
1566 King Philip II. of Spain decreed the banish- 
ment of all Jews from the Milanese provinces, but at 
the urgent petition of the heads of the communities 
to the governor and the senate this decree was not en- 
forced. Notwithstanding, in September of the same 
year the king obliged the Jews to wear the yellow 
cap and forbade them to lend money at interest. 

On Aug. 29, 1582, a Jew of Cremona was killed 
by a Christian, who was put to death for the crime. 
This sentence so enraged the Christians of Cremona 
and Pavia that they besought Philip II. to banish 
all Jews from their territories. The king com- 
manded the governor of Milan to take a census of 
the Jews immediately, but the expulsion did not 


take place because the Jews had been useful ata 
time of famine. In 1592, however, Philip again 
decreed their banishment. At the entreaty of the 
Jews the governor allowed thema respite and issued 
a safe-conduct to Samuel Cohen of Alessandria, 
who went to plead the cause of his corcligionists 
with the king; the result was that the king com- 
manded the governor to suspend the execution of 
the edict. But owing to the further insistence of 
the people of Cremona and Pavia and the constant 
urging of his confessor, Philip again ordered the ven- 
eral expulsion of the Jews from the Milanese terri- 
tory (March, 1996). The governor then gave them 
permission to remain in Lombardy until the begin- 
ning of 1597. The Christiansof Cremona and Pavia 
accordingly wrote again to the king, who com- 
manded the governor to permit no delay. 

The governor then gave the Jews two months in 
which to depart. ITe obliged the poor to leave first, 
giving them an escort of soldiers and 5,000 florins in 
gold for the expenses of the journey. The major- 
ity left the province of Milan after Easter, and the 
remainder after Pentecost. But two Jewish fami- 
lies were left in Cremona, Lodi, and Alessandria; in 
Pavia not one Jew remained. 

The following were among the rabbis of Pavia: 
Moses da Pavia (11th cent.); Joseph ben Solomon 
Jolon of Mantua (e. 1480); Liwa (Judah) Landau 
and his son Jacob (emigrants from Germany); and 
Uzziel ben Joseph. See ALESSANDRIA; CREMONA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Branchi, Delle Tipografie Ebraiche di Cre- 

mona det Secala X VT. Cremona, 1800; Gratz. Gesch, viii, 237, 

250, 252, 254; ix. 379, 488; Magenta, 7 Viscontie gti Sforze 

nel Castello di Pavia, ii. 454; Mortara, Indice; Pesaro, Cenni 

sull er-Comunita Israelitica di Cremona, in Il Vessillo 

Iaraelitieo, 1882, pp. 302 et seg., 339 et seq.; *Iumcie ha-Baka, 

ed. Wiener, pp. 102, 106, 129 et seq., 154. 

S. U. C. 

PAVIA, ANGELO: Italian deputy and law- 
yer; born at Venice Feb. 24, 1858. He is (1904) dis- 
trict attorney for the province of Como. In Jan., 
1894, on the death of Genala, deputy for Soresina in 
the province of Cremona, Pavia was chosen as his 
successor, and was reelected at the general election 
of May 26, 1895, and again in Dec., 1904. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallestrini, 7 Nostri Deputati, p. 159, Pa- 

lermo, 1896; Lllustrazione Italiana, 1894, part i., p. 158. 

S. U. C. 

PAVIA, JULIUS (LULLUS) DA: [Italian 
scholar of the eighth century; one of the first Euro- 
pean Jews known by name. According to Alcuin, 
he sustained in Pavia about 760 a religious contro- 
versy with the grammarian Maestro Pietro da Pisa. 
In a letter to Charlemagne, Alcuin writes as follows: 
“On my way to Rome in my youth [Alcuin was 
forty years old in 781] I remained for some days at 
Pavia, in which city a religious disputation was 
being maintained by Julius Guideo and Maestro 
Pietro da Pisa. lt is commonly reported that this 
discussion is to be written down in a book and is to be 
preserved. Maestro Pietro is the most erudite of the 
distinguished grammarians at the imperial palace, " 

In Jaffe’s “Monumenta Alcuiniana," p. 458, the 
name is written “Lullus” instead of “Julius.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gatti, G. Ticinensis JTistaric Mediolani, 

1704. p. 39; Güdemann. Gesch. ii. 12; Vogelstein and Rieger, 

Gesch. der Juden in kom, i. 160. 


S. U. C. 
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PAVIA - GENTILOMO - FORTIS, EUGE- 
NIA.: Italian poetess; born at Milan Jan. 4, 1822; 
died at Asolo, near Treviso, Dec. 30,1893. She was 
a pupil of Luigi Carrer, and her house in Venice was 
for many years the rendezvous of patriots and litter- 
ateurs. She was twice married, first to S. Gentilo- 
mo, a noted Hebraist, and then to Dr. Fortis. Her 
worksinclude: “La Regina di Saba ? (poem); “Odi” 
(1842); * Nuove Poesie ? (1851), dedicated to Carrer ; 
verses on Hebrew subjects in the “Annuario” of 
Flaminino Servi for 5634 (Corfu, 1878), in addition 
to various translations of medieval Hebrew poems 
and original Italian verses in Jewish and other 
literary magazines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Il Vessitio Israetitico, 1894, p. 29; Illustra- 

zione Italiana, 1894, parti., p. 6. 

S. U. C. 

PAWNBROKERS. Sec PLEDGES. 

PAZ, DUARTE DE: Portuguese Marano; 
representative of and attorney for his Portuguese 
coreligionists; died about 1541. He was a skilful 
diplomat but a weak character, and undertook a 
dubious réle. He filled various military posts, and 
so distinguished himself by bravery in the African 
war, in which he lost an eye, that he gained the 
confidence of King John IIL, whe employed him in 
state business. He was entrusted with a diplomatic 
mission, and just before his departure was decora- 
ted with the Order of Christ. Instead of going to 
the post to which he had been accredited, however, 
Duarte went to Rome, where he displayed extraor- 
dinary activity in the interests of the Neo-Christians. 
His fiery eloquence and the lavish gifts with which 
he was plentifully supplied, won the support of 
most of the cardinals. On Oct. 17, 1582, Clement 
VII. annulled the bull of Dec. 17, 1581, relating to 
the introduction of the Inquisition, and he abro- 
gated it entirely by the bull of pardon April 7, 
1588. 

While Duarte was in secret correspondence with 
Jolin IlI., whose interests he was ostensibly guard- 
ing, he was really acting in behalf of the Neo-Chris- 
tians, who placed large sums at his disposal. He 
incurred the displeasure of the king to such an ex- 
tent, however, that John ordered his ambassador at 
Rome to deprive Duarte of his decoration. When, 
at Duarte's instance, Pope Paul III. issued the bull 
of Oct. 12, 1535, which interdicted any examination 
of the faith of the Neo-Christians and the confiscation 
of their property, and in general forbade all inquisi- 
torial proceedings against them, John, finding his 
plans thwarted by Duarte, tried to have him put 
out of the way. One evening toward the end of 
January, 1586, Duarte was attacked by masked men 
on the street, and was left for dead with fourteen 
wounds. The armor which he wore under his cloth- 
ing, however, saved his life. He was carried to the 
house of Philip Estrozi, and later, by order of the 
pope, was taken to the convent of S. Angelo, where 
he was carefully nursed back to health. It was said 
by well-informed persons that the assassins had been 
hired by the king; and Duarte himself wished to 
prove this in court. John naturally denied all 
knowledge of the attack, saying that a priest with 
whom Duarte had quarreled had wounded him. 

Duarte's róle as friend of the Neo-Christians was 


at an end; and he disappeared from the scene. His 
coreligionists now charged that he had embezzled 
4,000 ducats which had been intended for the pope, 
and had used the money to defray the expenses of his 
own luxurious life; in revenge Duarte became their 
bitter enemy. From Venice he denounced them to 
King John, and addressed to the pope a memorial, 
in which he slandered them vilely and advised the 
pontiff to confiscate their property and to use a 
third of it for ecclesiastical purposes. In his fury he 
libeled Diego Antonio also, the new representative 
of the Neo-Christians, and he bitterly attacked even 
the Curia itself. From Venice Duarte went to 
Ferrara, where, at the request of the Duke of Fer- 
rara, he was imprisoned. After his liberation he 
again turned to Judaism. He finally emigrated to 
Turkey, where he died à Mohammedan. See Ix- 
QUISITION. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herculano, Historia da Inquisição em Por- 
tugal, i, 266 et seq.; ii. 152 et seq., 262 et seq.; Sousa, Aiices, 
Memorias e Documentos, pp. 997 et seq., Lisbon, 1844; Kunst- 
mann, Münchener Gelehrte-Anzeiyen, 1847, Nos. 19 et seq.; 
Grütz, Gesch. ix. 287 et seq.; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden 


in Portugal. pp. 189 et seq., 199 et seq., 228 ct seq. 
S. M. K. 


PAZ, ENRIQUE ENRIQUEZ DE. See 
GOMEZ, ANTONIO ENRIQUEZ. 


PE (5): Seventeenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. Its name appears to be connected with “peh ” 
= "mouth" (see ALPHABET)... “Pe” bas a doubie 
pronunciation: (1) as a surd mute (which sound is 
indicated by the dagesh lene) it is identical with 
the English “p,” and (2) as a spirant with the Eng- 
lish “f.” It sometimes interchanges with the other 
labials 3.1, and}. “Pe” has also two forms: one 
for the beginning or the middle of a word (5), and 
another for the end (q). It occurs only as a radical, 
never as a formative element. As a numeral,“ pe" 
(in the later period) has the value 80. 

ju I. Br. 


PEACE (pit). — Biblical Data: The primary 
meaning of the wordis * prosperity," “health” (Jer. 
xxix. 7; Job xv. 21 [A. V. “prosperity "]; Isa. 
xlviii. 18; Ps. exxii. 6; Abot ii. 2) It is used in 
salutations, as when Jacob asked the shepherds con- 
cerning Laban (Gen. xxix. 6), or when Joseph in- 
quired of his brethren regarding his father (Gen. 
xliii. 27, Hebr.; comp. II Kings iv. 260). Later, in 
Hebrew, as in Aramaic and Arabic, “Peace unto 
you” became a regular form of salutation. 

The term is used also to denote friendship: “Even 
good friends, in whom I have trusted [Ht. “men of 
my peace"], who have eaten my bread, lift up the 
heel against me" (Ps. xli. 9; comp. Isa. liv. 10; Jer. 
xvi. 5, xx. 10). 

The second distinct meaning of the term is 
“peace” as opposed to “war” (Eccl. iii. 8; et al.). 
It signifies also peace of mind and heart as opposed 
to the unrest and dissatisfaction caused by evil (Isa. 
xxxii. 17, xlviii. 29). The love of peace is incul- 
eated as a virtue. The covenant of peace is, there- 
fore, most highly esteemed. “Love the truth and 
peace” (Zech. viii. 19; comp. ù. 16; Ps, exxxiii. 1; 
Abot i. 19). Peace is one of those blessings which 
God bestows upon man, for He is the creator of 
peace: “I make peace, and create evil” (Isa. xlv. 
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7; comp. 2). lvii. 19; Gen. xv. 15; Ps. xxix. 11, 
cxlvii. 14). 

Among the blessings that Israel looks forward to 
in Messianic times the blessing of peace stands forth 
most prominently. Israel has so often felt the 
strong arm of the conqueror that peaceand security 
seemed most desirable. The Prophets went still 
further; they longed for universal peace, for that 

peace which should unite all men and 


In Messi- pervade the whole universe. Thus 
anic Con- Isaiah pictures the Messianic time as a 
ception. period in which all men will walk in 


the path of God ; when He will judge 
between the nations and peoples, and war will be 
no longer known (ii. 2-4). Micah goes still further; 
every one shall enjoy peace and prosperity without 
any interference whatever (iv. 4). 
6-9) the universal peace is to include also all beasts 
of the field. “Prince of Peace” is a designation for 
the anointed (Isa. ix. 6, comp. Ix. 17, Ixvi. 12; Zech. 
ix. 10). In the Apocrypha the blessing of peace 
finds repeated expression, especially in Ecclesiasti- 
cus (see xxviii. 13, 1. 25). In Ecelus. (Sirach) xxv., 
among the things that are beautiful are enumerated 
the unity of brethren, and the “ woman and her hus- 
band that walk together in agreement.” 
In Rabbinical Literature: Peace is glorified 
as one of the greatest boons and blessings that man 
may possess. “For the sake of peace” becomes the 
guiding principle in the relation between Jew and 
Gentile. The claim of the non-Jew upon the charity 
of the Jew is as imperative as is that of the latter’s 
coreligionist (comp. Git. 59b, 61a). “For the sake 
of peace, truth may be sacrificed" (Yeb. 65b). “No 
vessel but peace can hold blessing? (Uk. 83b). It 
is even said, “The whole Torah exists only for the 
sake of peace” (Git. 59b). “By three things is the 
world preserved: by truth, judgment, and peace? 
(Abot i. 18). Hillel said, “ Love peace and pursue 
peace” (Abot i. 12). 

Among other sayings relating to peace may be 
cited the following: “Peacemaking, like charity, 
profits in both worlds" (Peah i. 1) “The name of 
God is ' Peace '" (* Perek ha-Shalom ”; Shab. 10b). 
“Great is peace, for the priestly benediction closeth 
with peace” (Sifre, Num. vi. 26). “Be beforehand 
in the salutation of peace to all men" (Ber. ia). 
“Who makes peace in his own house to him is as 
much merit as if he had made peace in Israel” (Ab. 
R. N. xxviii. 43a). “If the Israelites were to prac- 
tise idolatry, and peace prevailed among them at 


the same time, God would say, ‘I can not exercise 
authority against them in anger, because peace is 


among them '" (Gen. R. xxxviii. 6). 


BIBLIOGRAPAY: Delitzsch, New Commentary on Genesis, ii. 
319: Lazarus, Die Ethik des Judenthums; Ehrentheil, Der 
Geist des Talmud, pp. 151 et seq.; Taylor, Sayings of the 


Jewish Fathers, p. 26. 
E. C. A. G. 


PEACE, KISS OF: Sacramental rite in the 
Christian Church, preceding the mass or communion 
service. It appears to be referred to in Rom. xvi. 
16, I Cor. xvi. 20, II Cor. xiii. 12, and elsewhere, 
and is referred to by Justin Martyr (^ Apologia,” i. 
63) and by Tertullian (“De Oratione," 18). F. C. 
Conybeare (in “The Expositor,” 1894, ix. 46) sug- 
gests that this practise of the early Christian Church 


In Isaiah (xi. 


was derived from Jewish ritual, referring for evi- 
dence to Philo's “Quest. in Exod.” ii. 78, which 
speaks of a kiss of harmony like that between the 
elements, while in another passage (čb. ii. 118) the 
Word of God isreferred to as bringing hostile things 
together in concord, communion, and the kiss of 
love. Jellinek (B. IL?" vi. p. li.) finds the kiss 
of peace given to proselytes in Cant. R. i. 2 and the 
kiss of peace given by God to the departing soul in 
B. B. 17a. 
er hema Herzog-Hauck, Real-Hncye. s.v. Friedens- 

(USS. 

E. C. J. 

PEACE-OFFERING : There are three kinds of 
peace-offering: (1) the thank-offering (man map: 
(2) the votive-offeriug (453 may); and (3) the free- 
will offering (A373 nar. The thank-offering is a 
response to acts of divine beneficence; the votive 
and the free-will sacrifices are connected with the 
expectation of benefit; but the significance of the 
thank-offering is wider than that of the other two. 
The votive offering is prompted by a feeling of 


gratefulness at the fulfilment of a petition; while 


the free-will sacrifice, which has the character of 
complete voluntariness, has its origin not so much 
in the gratitude elicited by a happy experience as 
in the spontaneous motive of piety. 

Peace-offerings were usually private sacrifices, 
their characteristic feature being the fact that the 
worshipers entered into a common feast; but they 
were probably offered on high occasions also. Eze- 

kicl suggests that the kings furnish 


Usually animals for the assembled people 
Private (Ezek. xlv. 17), and regards the com- 
Sacrifices. mon meal as the center of the entire 


cult; for he speaks of “eating upon 
the bamoth ” (db. xviii. 6, xxii. 9; Deut. xii. 18, xiv. 
26) P does not know of this. Other instances of 
the publie peace-sacrifice are the offering of the ram 
at the installation of the priests (Ex. ix.), and the 
annual offering of two lambs along with two loaves 
of new wheat bread at Pentecost (Lev. xxii. 19). 
These last were originally local offerings; in later 
times they were presented in the Temple for the 
whole people. Sometimes guests were invited, and 
the poor, the stranger, and the Levite, as well as 
the male and female servants, could join the domes- 
tic circle (Deut. xii. 17-18, xvi. 11; comp. Ps. xxii. 
27); but only Levitically clean persons could partic- 
ipate in the meal (Lev. vii. 19-21). "The meals were 
in general of a joyful character, wine being freely 
indulged in. Meat that was unconsumed might not 
be profaned, That which was left over from the 
“ praise-offering ” had to be consumed on the same 
day (čb. verse 15); the residue of the other com- 
munal sacrifices had to be disposed of on the second 
day; and all that then remained had to be disposed 
of outside the camp on the third day (Lev. vii. 16 
et seq., xix. 6). 

It is difficult to determine whether Yiwiri was re- 
garded as the guest at these sacrificial meals, or the 
sacrificers were considered guests of God, to whom 
the sacrifice was being devoted. Inasmuch as com- 
munity was expressed at these sacrifices by recipro- 
cal giving and accepting, God must have been con- 
sidered as more than a mere guest. He awards in 
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the meal His divine gifts as a recompense for the 
honor received from the community in the offering 
of its best. Dillmann (* Die Bücher Exodus und 
Leviticus,” pp. 488-489, 491, Leipsic, 1897) thinks 
that the sacrifice mentioned in Lev. vii. 11, 20, 21, 
99 was not a sacrifice destined “for the Lord,” but 
a “peace and amity offering ? (see also Wellhausen, 
* Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels," p. 7, note). 

Through the common-meal sacrifice the members 
of the family or gens (I Sam. xx. 6), as likewise an 
army at the beginning of à campaign, were brought 
into communion with God. R. Smend (* Alttesta- 
mentliche Religionsgeschichte," p. 124) refers to the 
fact that among the Arabs the assembly, after the 
completed slaughter of the sacrifice, stands silently 
about the altar; it is the moment when the deity 
approaches the altar to take its part of the sacrifice 
(see Wellhausen, “Skizzen,” part iii., p. 122, Berlin, 
1887) Again, God may be supposed to be the host 
at the sacrificial meal, since the gifts of which the 
mealhas been prepared are ITis property, and the 
house in which the assembly is held belongs to Him 
(I Sam. ix. 22; Jer. xxxv. 9). The participants in 
the mealare actually invited by God according to 
Zeph. i. 7 and Ezek. xxxix. 17 et seq. 

The meal being holy, the guests were, of course, 
required to make themselves holy by cleansing them- 
selves; for impurity excluded them from participa- 

tion (Lev. vii. 16-18, xix. 5-8; I Sam. 


Cleansing xx. 26). The people washed . and 
of Par- changed their garments. Sometimes 


they borrowed festive vestments from 
the priests, not so much that they 
might appear well before God, but because some- 
thing of the sanctity of the sacrifice attached to the 
garments, and to wear them in daily life would be 
not only a profanation, but, under certain circum- 
stances, a menace to the life of the wearer. There- 
fore, in olden times festive garments were identical 
with vestments for ritual use. Those who could 
not change their garments at least washed them- 
selves—probably after the meal also. Rings, which 
had frequently the significance of amulets, were 


ticipants. 


worn in honor of the deity (Gen. xxxv. 4; Hos. ii. — 


14, 15). Itis probable that along with meat there 
was also bread, both leavened and unleavened (I 
Sam. x. 8; Amos iv. 5; Judges vi. 19). With meat 
.salt was, of course, used, just as oil was used with 
meal, and bread and wine with the meal in general. 
Since the meal was a communion between human 
participants and also with God, it is obvious that 
God received cooked meat as did also the sacrificial 
guests (see Wellhausen, “Prolegomena,” p. 68). 
Gideon, in fact, pours the broth over the stone 
(Judges vi. 20). The concept that God enjoyed the 
sacrifice was deeply rooted in the minds of the peo- 
ple, as is shown by the fact that, even after the 
naive notions regarding sacrificial rites had disap- 
peared, the sacrifice was still designated as * bread 
of God” and “bread of the fire-offering unto God” 
(Lev. ii. 11, xxi. 92). What difference there was 
between “zebah” and “shelem” is not clear. In 
Josh. xxii. 29 shelamim are differentiated from the 
zebahim. In Ex. xxiv. 5 and I Sam. ii. 15 the 
two kinds of sacrifice are treated alike. "Their use 
evidently varies. Wellhausen (/.c. p. 70, note 2) sur- 


mises that the shelamim were more solemn sacrifices 
than the zebahim. It may be that the share God 
had in them was also different. 

Orelli holds (“Opfer,” in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real- 
Encyc." 1904, xiv. 392) that the shelamim are a 
covenant of friendship (Gen. xxxiv. 21), and express 
community between God and His own and of God's 
own among themselves. Hamburger (* R. B. T." 

1884, p. 802, s.v. “Opfer”) considers 

Various that the peace-offering signifies kind- 

Sacrifices. ness, as of a friend or confidant (Ps. 

vii. 5; comp. Prov. vii. 14). Guthe 
(* Kurzes Bibelwórterbuch," p. 486, Tübingen, 1903) 
says that according to P, which classifies the sacri- 
fices, the shelamim area form of compensation to 
Yuwu for the favors of the harvest. As early as 
Ezekiel, however, the peace-offering had acquired 
the character of atonement (Ezek. xlv. ef 8eq.), 
although P does not mention it (Benzinger, * Arch." 
1894, pp. 445-446). 

Karl C. W. F. Dühr (in “Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Cultus,” ii. 868-886, Heidelberg, 1839) derives " she- 
lem” from nbt» = “to pay to God the praises due to 
Him” (comp. Ps. lvi. 13, 1xi. 9, lxv. 2, Ixvi. 18; Job 
xxii. 27; Prov. vii. 14; Nah. ii. 1). This sacrifice, 
therefore, would imply payment of what either has 
been vowed or is due to God (Ps. 1. 14, 23; cxvi. 14, 
17; Jonah ii. 10; Hos. xiv. 8.  Bühr also considered 
* tamim " a form analogous to " shelamim " (pp. 135, 
370; comp. Job xxi 28) The relation between 
man and God is made complete; the disparity is 
removed: this is “shalom” = “peace.” Every grace 
of God makes man a debtor. The offering of the 
first-fruits is counted among shelamim, as is also 
the offering of the vow, which was made not at its 
assumption, but at its fulfilment (Num. vi. ; see also 
Dillmann, *Die Bücher Exodus und Leviticus," p. 
491). 

Kurtz (*Das Mosaische Opfer," pp. 129-154, 
Mitau, 1842; idem, “Der Alttestamentliche Opfer- 
cultus,” cb. 1862) maintains that Day means “to be 
perfect,” “to make perfect." The sacrifice, there- 
fore, has for its purpose a “restitutio integra," a re- 
habilitation of the person. Besides, divine benefits 

cause one to feel that the grace re- 


Different ceived is undeserved. God shows by 
Views on His gracious deeds that He maintains 

the His partof thecovenant. The thank- 
Sacrifice. offering is to restore the right relation 


under the consciousness that man on 
his part has been derelict. The free-will offering 
and the vow-offering are always mentioned together: 
their rituals, too, are identical in essential points as 
differing from the thank-offering.  Peace-offering " 
is a term covering the different kinds of sacrifices, 
but it isa thank-offering. 

Kalisch (“A Historical and Critical Commentary 
on the Old Testament, Book of Leviticus,” part i., 
pp. 241-249, London, 1867) says that the shelamim 
were “safety-offerings.” They were connected with 
what was deemed essential to happiness and a secure 
existence. The rendering “ peace-offering ” is vague, 
and is admissible only on condition that peace is 
understood to be equivalent to safety, and also that 
the frame of mind in which the sacrifice is offered is 
considered. The explanation as “ praise-offering,” 
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he says, is not plausible, viz., that God, the priest, 
and the offerer, on receiving a portion of it, con- 
clude a mutual alliance. The social element con- 
nected with the shelamim intimates that it is of later 
origin than the rest; for it presupposes a degree of 
legal and political organization considerably in ad- 
vance of primitive times. Fatness seems to be the 
leading characteristic of the offering; and fatness is 
typical of abundance and prosperity. During long 
periods, also, peace-offerings were employed for the 
ratification of solemn covenants, treaties, and alli- 
ances; and the common meal which followed on such 
occasions, according to Eastern notions and customs, 
was peculiarly appropriate. 

The victims of the sacrifice were oxen, sheep, and 
goats, but not pigeons (Lev. vii. 12; ix. 4, 18; Num. 
vii. 17). The principle that the animal must be un- 
blemished was not rigidly insisted upon; and the 

female animal was allowed equally 


Victims with the more valuable male (Lev. iii. 
and 6, xxii. 28). The “‘olah,” the “hat- 
Ritual. tat,” and the “’asham” (sin-offering) 


had to be killed on the north side of 
the altar, but the shelamim might be slain in any 
part of the court. ` The reason evidently lay in the 
fact that these were brought at certain seasons in 
such large numbers that the space on the north side 
of the altar was not large enough. 

The ritual comprised the imposition of hands, the 
killing of the victim, and the sprinkling of the blood 
upon the altar. Of the sacrifices, the fat pieces 
were dedicated to God (Lev. iii. 8); to the priests 
were given the breast and the right shoulder (ib. 
vii. 80, 82; I Sam. ix. 24); to the worshiper, the rc- 
mainder, The parts assigned to the priest consti- 
tuted the wave-offering (*terumah "; Ex. xxix. 24, 
26), and were waved backward and forward in a line 
with the altar. According to Orelli, this movement 
was asymbolical expression of the reciprocity of the 
giving and receiving on the part of God and the 
sacrificer (Herzog-llauck, * Real-Enyc." 1904, xiv. 
399). They were waved toward the four sides of the 
world (see Rashi on Ex. ii. 9; Bahya on Lev. viii. ; 
and Levi ben Gershon on Lev. iii.) The wave- 
offering symbolized that the person dedicated him- 
self to God, who dwells as much above as among 
His people (Hoff, “Die Mosaischen Opfer," p. 23, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1857). Kurtz suggests that 
the offering was waved vertically as well as toward 
the four quarters of the world. 

Onkelos calls the “tenufah,” or heave-offering, 
NMIWIDN, 7.e., ^ separation," * that which i is separated 
for God,” the part s being lifted up asif presented to 
God. The heave- offerin g consisted of the right 
shoulder of the animal, and belonged to the officiating 
priest (Lev. vii. 84). This, together with the breast, 
might be eaten by the priest and his family in any 
clean place (Lev. x. 14). While the other sacrifices 

are devoted entirely to God, or to God 

A Dis- and His ministers, the peace-offering 

tinctly is distinctly a sacrificial meal. In re- 

Sacrificial spect to ritual, the peace-offering has 
Meal. certain acts in common with the rest, 
viz., the imposition of hands, the sprin- 

kling of blood on the altar, and the burning of the 
fat portions; but the person offering it is considered 


to be in good standing, and not Jaden with sin ag 
in the case of the other kinds of offering. 

For the atoning effect of the peace-offering sce 
Bihr, Ze. ii. 879; for Philo’s spiritual explanation 
of the eucharist or thank-offering see J. Drummond, 
“Philo Judæus,” ii. 819, London, 1888; and for a 
rationalized account of the sacrifice see Maimonides, 
“Moreh,” iii. 26, 32, 46; idem, “Yad,” Ma'ase ha- 
Korbanot, i. 11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. M. Kalisch, .4 Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old Testament, Book of Leviticus, 
London, 1867; I. H. Kurtz, Das Mosaische Opfer, Mitau, 
1842; idem, Der Alttestamentliche Opfercultus, Mitau, 
1862; K. © W. F. Bühr, Symbolile des Mosaischen Cul- 
tus, Heidelberg, 1887; J. C. L. Hoff, Die Mosaischen Opfer, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1857; J. Benzinger, Arch. Freiburg- 
jm- BESSER. 1894; A. Dillmann, Die Bücher Exodus und Le- 
viticus, Leipsic, 1897; J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Isr aels, Berlin, 1895; Orelli, in Herzog-Hauck, 
Real-Eneyc. s.v. Opfer, Leipsic, '1904 ; Maimonides, Moreh, 
vol. iii. 

E. C. L. Gn. 

PEACH (90715; Prunus Persica): This fruitand 
the plum (N3'DDI517; Prunus domestica) are men- 
tioned only in late times: the former in the Mishnah 

(Kil, i, 4; Ma‘as. i. 2); the latter not until the Ge- 

mara (Low, * Aramüische Pflanzennamen,” No. 105). 


E. G. H. I. Br. 


PEACOCK : Traditional rendering of “tukkiy- 
yim,” mentioned among the creatures brought by 
Solomon’s ships from Tar shish (I Kings x. 22). The 
peacock is an Indian bird (comp. the Malabar 
“togai” andthe Tamil “tokei” for the “tail” of the 
peacock; A. V. renders “renanim,” Job xxxix. 18, 
by “peacock”; but see Osrricn). The Talmud 
uses the term py (comp. the Greek raóc), and for- 
bids the crossing of the peacock with the hen (B. K 
55a). From Shab. 180aand parallels, it would ap- 
pear that, contrary to present conceptions, the pea- 
cock was in Talmudic times considered a clean bird. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 
223; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 189. LMC 


E. G, I, 

PE’AH (“Corner,” or “Corner of the Field”): 
Name of a treatise of the Mishnah, the Tosefta, and 
the Palestinian Talmud, defining the laws set forth 
in Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22, and Deut. xxiv. 19-22 
which relate to the portion of the harvest to be given 
to the poor, and deal with the rights of the poor in 
gencral. In the Mishnah this treatise stands second 
in the order Zera‘im, and is divided into eight chap- 
ters containing sixty-nine paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i.: Enumeration of things which, like the 
pe’ah, are not strictly defined in the written law. In 
this connection a list is given of the good deeds for 
which one is rewarded in this life, though this 
recompense is only an earnest of the real requital in 
the future world; e.g., making peace among men 
is one of such good deeds (§ 1); the amount of the 

pe’ah determined by the Rabbis (§ 2) 
Contents. the places where the pe’ah may be 
given ($3); field produce of which the 
pe'ah must be given ($8 4-5); limit of time within 
which the pe'ah may be given (§ 6). 

Ch. ii: Means of separating fields or orchards 
from one another, so that they may not be considered 
as one field or one orchard in reference to the pe'ah 
($$ 1-3); exceptions and special regulations, such as 
those concerning St. -John's-bread-trees, two thrash- 
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ing-floors, and two kinds of grain ($5 4-6); cases in 
which the grain in the field has been cut by thieves, 
or uprooted and destroyed by the wind (SS 7-8). 

Ch. iii.: Special cases; fields of small area, par- 
tial harvesting at different times, common holdings 
(S8 1-5); the size of a field which renders it liable 
both to pe'ah and, in many other respects, to the 
laws governing real estate (S 6); how the validity of 
numerous regulations is dependent on the circum- 
stance that a portion of a field has been retained 
(88 1-8). 

Ch. iv.: Manner and time of day of giving the 
pe'ah (8S 1-5); case of a non-Jew who adopts Juda- 
ism after his field is harvested (S 6); cases in which 
the harvest is dedicated to the sanctuary and then 
redeemed (SS 7-8); whether the pe'ah may be 
claimed for an individual (& 9); concerning the 
gleaning (*leket?; 8 10); regarding grain in ant- 
hills (S es 

Ch. v.: Further details concerning the gleaning 
(88 1-3); whether a wealthy traveler who is forced 
to take pe'ah, etec., is obliged to return it when he 
reaches home (S 4); the owner of a field may not 
prefer one poor person to another, nor help any one 
in gleaning, since this would be to the detriment 
of the rest (S 6); things which are forgotten 
(“shikhah”; 88 7-8). 

Ch. vi.: Further regulations concerning things 
forgotten; things which come under this category, 
and cases in which they do so. 

Ch. vii.: Rights of the poor in regard to fruit- 
trees and vineyards. 

Ch. viii.: Time after which gleaning is permitted 
to all, even to those who are not poor ( (D; cre- 
dentials of the poor regarding their rights (§ SS 2-4); 
the tithes for the poor and their minimum amount 
(S$ 5-6); the minimum which must be given toa 
poor traveler (§ 7); those who may claim the privi- 
leges of the poor-laws (§ 8); whoever accepts aid 
without needing it will become so reduced in cir- 
cumstances that in time he will be obliged to ac- 
cept relief; and in like manner he who, for the 
purpose of receiving aid, shams some physical de- 
fect or ailment will be afllicted in time with such 
defect or ailment; but he who tries to subsist with- 
out aid, even though he needs it, will in time become 
so prosperous that he will be able to aid others (S 9). 

The Tosefta to this treatise, which is divided into 
only four ehapters, coniains many details which 
supplement and explain the mishnaic treatise, and 
it also includes several stories and à number of 
ethical sentences, some of which may be quoted 
here. 

A good intention, even if it has not been carried 
out, is credited to a person as though it had resulted 

in a good deed, while an evil intention 


Tosefta is not charged to him so long as it is 
and not carried out (i. 4. Lev. iv. 2 fur- 
Gemara.  nishes a basis for the remark that if 


he who sins unwittingly is considered 
à sinner, how much more evil is he who commits 
"sin intentionally (iii. 8). Beneficence and kindness 
are worth as much as the fulfilment of all the other 
commandments of the Torah put together; but he 
who does not give to the poor is no better than an 
idolater (iv. 19-20). 


The Gemara of the Palestinian Talmud discusses 
and explains the several sentences of the Mishnah, 
and contains in addition a number of stories, sen- 
tences, and haggadic interpretations, of which the 
following may serve as examples: Hos. viii. 12 is 
interpreted to mean: “Though I had written for 
him the greater part of the Law, he would still be 
counted as a stranger.” Israel is preferred above 
the other peoples since it has the ORAL Law, which 
they may not easily obtain (ii. 4) Although all 
the people were very pious at the time of David, 
yet they suffered defeat in war because there was 
treason among them; but in the time of Ahab, al- 
though all the people were idolaters, they were 
vietorious in their battles because there was unity 
among them and there were no traitors in the midst 
of them (i. 1). 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


PEAR (D3N; Pirus communis): The pear is men- 
tioned in the Talmud (see Löw, “ Aramüische Pflanz- 
ennamen,” p. 152). It does not seem to have been 
extensively cultivated. The Septuagint erroneously 
rendered aziwv (= “ pear”) for “ baka ”-trees (I Chron. 
xiv. 14). 

E. G. H. I. BE. 

PEARL.— Biblical Data: Since ancient times 
the precious product of the pearl-oyster (Mytilus 
margaretifer Linn.) has been known and has been 
an article of commerce (comp. Pliny, ix. 85, 54 et 
seg.; ZElian, x. 18, xv. 18). The ancients, however, 
knew only of pearls from the Indian Ocean, the 
Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea. In the last-named 
waters is found a kind of oyster, red on the outside, a 
lustrous red mother-of-pearl on the inside, and pro- 
ducing red pearls. It is possible that Semitic peo- 
ples valued the red pearls very highly, since the 
Arabic form—“ marjan ”—of the Sanskrit word for 
pearl, “mangara” (from which latter the Greek pap- 
yapírgc is derived), designates both little pearls and 
red coral. 

The Israelites, also, were probably acquainted 
with pearls; but itis doubtful if pearls are men- 
tioned in the Bible. Usually, one of the two words 
* peninim ” and “ra’mot” is taken to mean pearls. 
Both are objects of great costliness (comp. Job 
xxviii. 18). In Lam. iv. 7 “peninim” is supposed 
by some authorities to indicate objects whose color 
is red—probably red pearls. Others, however, 
take these two words to mean corals. <A decisive 
conclusion is not possible. In any case the *netifot ” 
mentioned in Judges viii. 26 and Isa. iii. 19 have 
nothing to do with pearls; and still less has the 
word used in Esth. i. 6, which is so translated in 
some versions because the corresponding Arabic isa 
word denoting pearls. 

E. G. H. W. NK. 
—In Rabbinical Literature: Among the dif- 
ferent Aramaic terms for pearl, NAY alone seems 
to be restricted to the pearl, while 5105, ma, 
and the Hebrew nyo are sometimes used to des- 
ignate precious stones in general. Thus 745 (Ex. 
xxviii. 17) is rendered Ging by the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum; and samy (Gen. vi. 16), which denotes some- 
thing to illuminate Noah’ s ark, is explained in Gen. 
R. xxxi. 11 as being a mom, by which term a bril- 
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liant gem is to be understood. The Rabbis had the 

notion that pearls are found in the interior of fish; 

hence the story of the tailor who observed the Sab- 
bath and was rewarded by finding a pearl in a fish 
which he had bought (/5. xi. 5) The Persians 

were considered to be the best pearl-fishers (R. H. 

232). ' 

The pearl was regarded as very costly; e.g., “a 
pearl that is worth thousands cf zuzim? (B. B. 
146a); “a pearl that has no price” (Yer; Ber. ix. 
12d) Its beauty is proverbial. The coats which 
God had made for Adam and Eve were as beautiful 
as pearls (Gen. R. xx. 19); the manna was as white 
as a pearl (Yoma 75a). The pearl is one of the 
things the purchase of which is not subject to the 
laws of Oxx’ an, for the reason that the buyer of a 
pearl looks for a second one to match it (B. M. iv. 
8; ib. Gemara, 58b). One reference, however, ‘Ab. 
Zarah Sb, declares the pearl to be inferior to a pre- 
cious stone, unless nono denotes in that passage a 
diamond of inferior quality (see above). Pearls are 
designated also as drops: oil remained on Aaron’s 
beard like two pearl-drops (Hor. 12a; comp. Ean- 
RING). 

The pearl and its shell are used parabolically ; 
e.g., “Tf I had not taken off the shell [lit. “the pot- 
sherd "], thou wouldest not have found the pearl 
(Yeb. 32b). The term “pearl” is used metaphoric- 
ally to denote any valuable thing; e.g., a good slave 
(Kid. 18a), or a halakah, or any reasonable interpreta- 
tion (Hag. 3a and elsewhere). Sometimes it desig- 
nates a prayer: “Rab and Samuel instituted a pearl 
in Babylon” (Ber. 32b), referring to the prayer be- 
ginning * Wa-todi‘enu.” The soul is in several pas- 
sages termed *margalit? (Yer. Kil. ix. 320; Yer. 
‘Ab. Zarah ii. 41a), which word may denote * pearl ? 
as well as “precious stone.” As a betrothal ring 
should be devoid of gems, there is a discussion con- 
cerning one containing a pearl, the opinion of most 
of the rabbis being that the betrothal in the case of 
which such a ring is used is binding (see Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 31, 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Krauss, Lehniwórter, ii. 850 ef seq.; Kohut, 
Aruch  Completum, s.v. ^3»2 and NMN; Lampronti, 
Pahad Yizhak, s.v. 72132; Levy, Newhebr. Worterb. s.v. 
mbasa and s. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

PECHERSKEI,FEODOSI: Russian saint of the 
eleventh century (1057-14). According to the so- 
called Nestorian chronicles, while superior of the 
Kiev monastery he was in the habit of visiting at 
nightsome learned Jews, with whom he indulged in 
argument, and whom he upbraided for their faith. 
As the biographer ex presses it, Feodosi longed toat- 
tain martyrdom by being killed by the Jews in these 
heated disputes. Feodosi’s acquaintance with the 
Jews and with their religious teaching isalso proved 
by his letters to the grand duke Izyaslav. Thus, to 
the duke's query whether it was permissible to kill 
an ox, a sheep, or poultry on Sunday, and to eat the 
meat, Feodosi replied: “The Jews, when God led 
them from Egypt, were commanded to observe the 
Sabbath by abstaining from work, by building no 
fire, aud cooking their food on Friday; and the 
Judeans observe the command to this day. But 
since Jesus came down to the earth everything of 
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Judean origin has been disregarded. We are not 
Abraham's children, we are of the children of Jesus.” 
It should be remembered, however, says Harkavy, 
that notwithstanding his heated arguments with the 
Jews on matters of religion, Feodosi preached that 
they should not be denied Christian charity. The 
importance of the letter quoted above lies in the 
fact that it contains further proof of the existence 
of a considerable Jewish community in Kiev at the 
time of its author, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Harkavy, Rus i Russkoe v. Srednevyeko- 

voi Yevreiskoi Literaturye, in Voskhod, 1881, i. 15. 

H. R. J. G. L. 

PECS (FÜNFKIRCHEN): Royal free city in 
the county of Baranya, Hungary. The few Jew- 
ish families which had settled there toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, not having the means to 
build a synagogue, held services in a rented room. 
By about 1835 there were about twenty families in 
the city; and these formed a congregation and ac- 
quired a house of worship in a remote part of the 
city. In 1865, when the congregation had increased 
to 200 families, the foundation of a large synagogue 
was laid; and the building was dedicated July 22, 
1869. 

Perfect harmony has always reigned in this Re- 
form congregation, which introduced at an early 
period the use of an organ and sermons in Hun- 
garian. The rabbinate has been successively held 
by S. Hirschfeld, Edward Ehrlich, Alexander Ko- 
hut, and Armin Perls. Of the members of the con- 
gregation the best known are: Adolf Schulhof, phy- 
sician; Ignatz Grünhut, lawyer; and Joachim von 
Schapringer, banker. 

The Jewish community of Pecs has also been as- 
siduous in its care for the educational welfare of its 
youth. As early as 1840 a congregational school 
was founded by Fr. Mannheimer, which has contin- 
ued to flourish. Among the names of pedagogues 
that have been active at Pecs are found those of 
Rosenfeld, Hoffmann, Gutmann, ,Gótzel, Porges, 
Kohn, Seligmann, Goldschmied, and Ixulke. 

The Jews of Pecs number about 2,000 in a total 
population of 50,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben Chananja ; Die Neuzeit, passim. 
D. S. MAN. 


PECULIAR PEOPLE. See Cnosen PEOPLE, 


PEDAGOGICS: Thescience of education. The 
fundamental law of Biblical pedagogy is that the 
child should be instructed in the doctrines of relig- 
ion and should know them so clearly that he will 
realize that he ought to live in accordance with 
them (Deut. iv. 9, vi. 7, xxxi. 12-13), Kennedy 
says (in Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” s.v. “ Education ”) 
that the pedagogical principles of Isracl are without 
parallel in ancient literature. Every home was a 
school, and every parent a teacher. Only the aris- 
tocracy employed instructors, and these because, 
as is the case with all enervated aristocracies, it 
had become lax in its sense of responsibility (II 
Kings x. 1-5). Nevertheless, the prophet Nathan 
seems to have acted as the tutor of Solomon (II Sam. 
xii. 95). 

The ability to read and write was general with the 
ancient Hebrews. The husband issued the bill of 
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divorce. Witnesses signed documents and con- 
traets, and spies submitted their report in the form 
of a plan (Josh. xviii. 9). A boy wrote out the 
names of the princes and elders of Succoth (Judges 
viii. 14). Certain ritual objects called for the em- 
ployment of the art of writing, e.g., 
ihe tefillin and the mezuzah. Writing- 
implements are frequently mentioned 
Judges v. 14; Isa. viii. 1; Jer. vii. 8, 
xvii. 1: Job xix. 24), and calligraphy was cultivated 
by several gilds (I Chron. ii. 55). Seven state secre- 
turies are mentioned in the period of the Kings. 

A second principle of Jewish education, equally 
appreciated and applied, insisted on the recognition 
of the nature of the child. “Train up a child in 
the way he should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it” (Prov. xxii. 6). The consid- 
erateness with which the Bible regards childhood 
has its ground not so much in pity for its helpless- 
ness as in an appreciation of its possibilities. The 
Bible does not makea thoroughgoing distinction pe- 
tween methodsof education and means of discipline. 
* Correct thy son," says the Book of Proverbs, *and 
he shall give thee rest: yea, he shall give delight 
unto thy soul” (dd. xxix. 17). “He that spareth his 
rod hateth his son: but he that loveth him chasten- 
eth him betimes ” (70. xiii. 24). “ Withhold not cor- 
rection from the child: for if thou beatest him with 
the rod, he shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with 
the rod, and shalt deliver his soul from hell” (čb. 
xxiii. 18-14). Good training, and by that is meant 
discipline as well, furthers the happiness of children 
(ib. x. 1, xvii. 25, xix. 26, xxiii. 24). It brings tran- 
quillity to parents, and attends the child through 
life (zb, xix. 8; xxii. 18). 

In view of the educational wisdom preserved in 
it, the Book of Proverbs constitutes the oldest text- 
book on pedagogy in existence. All life, according 
to it, is disciplinary, and so is education. Though 
the rod of correction is necessary (čb. xii. 24; xxix. 
15), still a rebuke is better than a hundred stripes 
(5. xvii. 10). The words of teachers, which are as 
goads (Eecl. xii. 11), are spoken “in quiet” (25. x. 
17) The soferim who thus speak are perhaps the 
first gild of teachers of which there is any record, 
They were the “melammedim,” * morim " (25.), and 
* hakamim ? (Prov. xxii. 17). 

The reorganization by Ezra was as epoch-making 
in educational as it was in civil interests. “Ezra 
had prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, 
and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments” (Ezra vii. 10). The Torah, he ordained, 
should be read and studied. Though Ezra can hardly 
be called the founder of the synagogue system under 
which the community grouped about the local house 
of worship, it is still true that he laid the founda- 
tion of it by making the synagogue central for in- 
struction. Philo calls the synagogue “the place of 
instruction ” (* De Vita Mosis," iii. 27). Greek cul- 
ture, which became potent in Palestine, affected 
Jewish educational methods to an appreciable de- 
gree. Even Jerusalem is said to have had schools 
and gymnasia modeled on the Greek type. At any 
rate it may be accepted that the level of culture at 
this period was high. 

The founder of the system of elementary educa- 
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tion was Simon ben Shetah (Yer. Ket. viii. 11, 82b). 
The school was not in immediate connection with the 
synagogue; but sessions were held either in a room 
of the synagogue or in the house of the 
Simon ben teacher. The teachers ranked in the 
Shetah. following order, namely, sage, scribe, 
hazzan (Sotahix.15). Between 63 and 
65 C.E. JOSHUA BEN GAMLA reformed the system 
by constraining every community, no matter how 
sinall, to provide instruction for its children (B. B. 
21a). In accordance with Oriental custom, the pupils 
sat on the ground in a semicircle about the teacher, 
who sat on a raised platform (Meg. 21a). The com- 
pensation of the teacher was not stipulated, but con- 
sisted of a restitution for lossof time. In fact, some 
teachers combined working at a trade with the teach- 
ing of the Law. “Do not use learning as a crown 
to shine by, nor as a spade to dig with!” said Rabbi 
Zadok (Ab. iv. 7). Girls, equally with boys, were 
taught to fear God and keep His commandments 
(Susanna 3). 
After the destruction of Jerusalem the center of 
Jewish culture was transferred to Jabneh (70). 
Here, with the consent of the Romans, Rabbi Jo- 


hanan b. Zakkai established an academy. His ex- 
ample wasimitated at Cæsarea and elsewhere. Thus 


the Law was rescued, though the Temple could not 
be saved. . Pupils crowded these educational rally- 
ing-points. Instruction was altogether oral A 
verse of the Bible was learned every day, and 
the text was then explained with reference to daily 
living. 

The greatest event, since the days of Ezra, in the 
history of Jewish education has been the compila- 
tion of the Mishnah by Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi (198). 
It not only saved the laws from oblivion, but it also 
furnished a text-book for teaching them. Judah II. 
declared that the Temple had been destroyed because 
the iustruction of the young had been inadequate; 
and he dealtseverely with such communities as sup- 
ported noteachers. Soon the beneficent effects were 
visible. A vigorous intellectual activity resulted 
in the existing schools, and the academies of Sura 
and Pumbedita became notable. There was also a 
kind of university extension, called the KALLAR, 
when students assembled twice a year, in the fall 
and in the spring. Lectures were delivered daily at 
the academies, and once a week to the people at 
large, and also on the holidays. At Pumbedita dur- 
ing one session there were as many as 1,200 students; 
at the time of Rabbah bar Nahmani, about 500. 

The following are some of the Talmudic maxims 
with regard to the character of teachers: 


They must be of reputable character. ‘ Only to the pure may 
the pure be entrusted.” *'An intemperate person may not 
teach." ** Before thou correctest others, clear thyself of thine 
own faults." *'The Ark was overlaid With gold within and 
without; so ought the teacher be morally clean both inwardly 

and outwardly.” **The rash manis subject to 

Talmudic vicious passion." '*'The teacher must be hum- 

Maxims. ble." “Rabbah came to a town where there 
was lack of rain. He ordered a fast, but without 

result, A precentor took his stand at ihe prayer-desk, and as 
he pronounced the words of the prayer, * He lets the wind blow,’ 
a wind actually arose. Further, when he spoke the closing 
words of the prayer, ‘He sendeth rain,’ rain forthwith de- 
seended. Rabbah turned to the man and asked, * What art 
thou?" The man replied, ‘Iam a teacher of children; and I 
instruct both rich and poor, taking compensation from neither, 
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I treat my pupils with consideration, and train them to be in- 
dustrious and virtuous.' " *''The teacher should be fluent in 
speech and decisive in tone." 

Iu anticipation of modern methods, Rabbi Dimi says: ” He 
who learns from one teaeher alone does not gather much bless- 
ing"; and Rabbah says: "It is better to have several teachers, 
so as to go deeper into the meaning of the Law. The elements 
of a science, however, should be learned from one teacher only. 
to avoid confusion. Neither a youth nor an unmarried person 
could bea teacher." “The respect due to teachers is greater 
than that due to parents." * Hospitality toward a teacher is 
like giving to God."  "' The heathen who teacheth thee wisdom 
thou shalt call teacher.” “A pupil may not sit in the presence 
of the teacher until the latter has given permission; nor may 
the pupil rise without such permission." "'The pupil should be 
toward his teacher as a servant toward his master." ‘ Whoso- 
ever prevents his pupil from serving him denies the pupil the 
opportunity of showing affection and gratitude.” 

Teachers were cautioned against familiarity with the common 
people. "At first a teacher is, in the eyes of the vulgar, a vessel 
of gold; after he has conversed with them, they esteem him as 
a vessel of silver; and if he accepts a gift from them, he is 
merely a vessel of elay, Which, once broken, can not be put to- 
gether again.” 

The teacher enjoyed immunity from taxes (Ket. 
62a). He was free to establish himself wherever he 
pleased, without objection from another teacher al- 
ready settled there. “The more teachers the more 
teaching zeal” (B. D. 21b). He could withdraw from 
his place, but had to furnish a substitute. A woman 
could not becomea teacher. A family teacher, how- 
ever, is mentioned in Hag. 4b. 

School life began at the age of five (Ab. v. 24) or six. 
Rab advised Samuel ben Silat, who was a teacher 
of much experience, not to admit a child before his 
sixth year (Ket. 50b). “ Whoso learns in youth is 

like writing on new paper. Whoso 

Details learns in old age is like writing on 

of School blotted paper." Rabbi Gamaliel said, 

Life. *No pupil may be admitted to the 
lecture-hall if his character is not in 

keeping with his allegations.” He did not demand 
testimonials as to adequate preparation, but as to 
character and morality, The student must be sin- 
cere (Yoma 67a; Git. 67; comp. Ab. v. 189). For 
every twenty-five pupils there was one teacher; for 
twenty-five to forty, a teacher and an assistant; for 
fifty, two teachers. The assistant reviewed the les- 
son with the pupils, as a sort of tutor (“resh duk- 
na”). The pupils were arranged inrows. Sessions 
were held during the day and part of the evening. 
On Fridays the work done during the week was re- 
viewed. Nothing new was presented on Sabbaths. 
Promptness in opening and closing the sessions was 
recommended. Vacations occurred on days prce- 
ceding the Sabbaths, feasts, and holy days, and on 
fast-days; on the last in order that, in keeping with 
the fast, the teacher might deprive himself of the 
pleasure he had in teaching. "There was also a ces- 
sation of instruction on the three days preceding 
Pentecost, on the half-days of Hanukkah, on New 
Moon, and on the Fifteenth of Ab and of Shebat. 
The courses were as follows: at five (or at six) 
Bible; at ten Mishnah; at fifteen Talmud (Ab. v. 
24; see, however, Taylor's “Sayings of the Fathers,” 
p.49)  Themainaim was to attain morality: “Good 
is the teaching of the Torah when it is attended by 
morality." Talmudic subjects were the warp on 
which were woven all other subjects, as, for in- 
stance, arithmetic, astronomy, anatomy, and history. 
Samuel Arika could boast, ^I know the paths of the 
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stars, as I know the streets of Nehardea ” (Ber. 58b). 
“The knowledge of the Law is a medicament for 
the soul” (Men. 99a). Even the teaching of the 
alphabet proceeded on lines of moralization, thus: 
“Alef, bet, learning follows wisdom”; “imel, 
dalet, be kind to the poor” (“alef” means “ learn- 
ing”; “bet” is akin to “bin” = “discernment”; so. 
also “gimel” = “recompense,” and “dalet” = 
“poor”; etc.) Josephus and Philo declare that in 
their time every Jewish child could read. Reading 
is a primary condition of mental soundness (Shab, 
103a) Text-books must be without error (Pes. 112a). 
Pupils were provided with large and small tablets, 
Since parents took a personal interest in the edu- 
cation of their children, discipline was rendered 
easy. “Rabbi Eleazar was sick. His pupils came 
to visit him. They said to him, ‘ Master, show us 
the path of life, by which we may attain to evor- 
lasting life.’ Hereplied, ‘Do not offend your fellow 
pupils. See Him to whom you address yourselves 
in prayer. Let nochild think frivolously. Let him 
erow in the lap of the wise. If you do this, you 
will see felicity.’” Rab was in the habit of begin- 
ning his instruction with a pleasant story. The 
teacher should study the temperament of the chil- 
dren (Er. 94b). Only in case of persistent inatten- 
tion might the teacher inflict punishment by means 
of an “ ‘arketa di-mesana,” a strap of reeds. 
Discipline is most effective in the age of puberty. 
Therefore forbearance is recommended with pupils 
until the age of twelve, but strictness after that, 
because youths from that age onward 
Discipline. begin to show mental capacity and 
| acumen (Ket. 50a) A boy was rc- 
garded as incorrigible if he failed to attend a school 


jn three (some say five) years, Absence for three 


days was considered reprehensible. Rewards con- 
sisted in presents which were given by the teacher. 
Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi distributed honey (Ta‘an, 24a), 
There were also certain marks of distinction for 
merit. In the award of merit the teacher should 
be impartial (Shab. 10). Before a wise child people 
should rise (Ber. 48a). The teacher should main- 
tain control of his pupils by adhering to the most 
scrupulous bearing in their presence. So also the 
pupils must observe the rules of propriety toward 
him. They must not address him by name, nor 
turn their back to him, nor sit in his presence except 
by his permission (Hul. 18a). The maxim, “The 
school is more sacred than the house of worship,” 
expresses the spirit which lay behind all discipline 
(Sanh. 71a). 

The rabbinical method of instruction was dispu- 
tational. But the intellectual capacity of the pupils 
had to be considered. God Himself adjusted His 
revelation on Mt. Sinai to adults and children ac- 
cording to their respective powers of apperception 
(Ex. R. xx.). The first step was appropriation by 
the memory. “Learn first, and thou wilt perceive 
later” (Shab. 63a; Ab. iii. 10; Yoma 71a) Exces- 
sive rationalization was discouraged. “ Withhold 
thy child from higgayon [insistent intellectualism ] " 
(Der. 28b). A usual means for aiding the memory 
was cantillation. Often the text was constructed 
rhythmically for this purpose (Meg. 32a). The mem- 
ory was also aided By repeated reviews (Er. 54b); 
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and concentration of mind and interest was urged. 
“If thou takest many subjects at the same time, 
thou graspest none” (Meg. 6b). Reading aloud was 
encouraged. The initial letters of the text learned 
were committed to tablets (Er. 97b). The lesson 
was reviewed at home with the assistance of the 
parents (‘Ab. Zarah 120a). 

The Talmud was the text-book of the Jews of the 
Middle Ages. It kept their minds fresh and supple. 
Indeed, they needed acumen under the stress of the 
desperate conditions under which they lived; and 
it was due only to the all-pervading love of learn- 
ing and the well-organized system of education 
which the Jews possessed that the nation was pre- 
served. While prelates and priests of the Church 
could neither read nor write, and showed a brutal 
disdain of even elementary education (at the Coun- 
cil of Reims the papal legate Leo boasted that the 
successors of Peter could afford to be ignorant of 
Plato, Terence, Vergil, and the other philosophers, 
inasmuch as Peter himself did not know them and 
still became doorkeeper of Heaven [!]), the Jews 
of that time had schools in every part of the world 
in which they resided. 

The literature of education becomes abundant 
with the progress of the centuries of European 
history. The “Musar Haskel,” written hy Hai 

Gaon, was read extensively in Europe. 

Hai Gaon Among many apt sentences as to the 

on worth and need of instruction, it de- 

Teaching. clares: “Pay the teacher generously. 

What thou givest him, thou givest to 

thy children, 

a teacher for them from their childhood. Train thy 

children at all times, and always with mildness,” 

etc. (“Musar Haskel,” ed. Steinschneider, $$ 26-28 
et passim ; see also “J. Q. R.” viii. 534-540). 

An event of prime importance in the history of 
Jewish education in northern Europe was the re- 
moval of the Kalonymus family from Lucca to May- 
ence. This removal, reputed to have been ordered 
by Charlemagne, hints at the fact that even the in- 
ternal interests of the Jews have been affected by the 
civil authority and by the whims of governments, 
though it must be confessed that this action of 
Charlemagne was at the same time statesmanlike 
and beneficent. 

Instruction at this period, too, was grounded on 
tradition. “A father should say to his child,” says 
the “Sefer Hasidim” (Book of the Pious), * ' Thus do 
I; thus did my fathers; thus also must you accus- 
tom yourself todo.’” The subjects and the meth- 
ods of instruction in the Middle Ages were about the 
same as those in the Talmudic period. Some customs 
had crept in which even the watchfulness of the Rab- 

bis had not noticed or prevented (for 


Medieval customs on the first day of the child’s 
Peda- schooling see EDUCATION). The order 
gogics. of studies was about the same as that 


laid down in thecodes. A melammed 
wasentrusted with the elementary part of the child's 
education. He was compensated by the parents 
directly, and by Talmud Torah societies in case of 
the parents’ inability. The schools were attended 
by the children of the rich and poor alike. The 
higher branches of study were in charge of a rabbi 
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or savant. There was a bet ha-midrash for pupils 
above fourteen. 'Thesessions for elementary instruc- 
tion were held in a room (“heder”) in the house of 
the melammed ; but the bet ha-midrash was a public 
building usually adjoining and sometimes a part of 
the synagogue. The aim was to impart versatility 
together with keenness in disputation. The dis- 
courses of the teachers were compiled and circu- 
lated. The tosafot are such a compilation. There 
were stated public lectures at which adults, espe- 
cially men of learning, attended (“shi‘urim”). Va- 
rious rules for teachers and pupils were laid down; 
e.g.: Each teacher should be as considerate of the 
pupils of a colleague as he is of his own. He should 
lend his tosafot and not withhold them iu order to 
attract those pupils to himself. He should allow his 
pupils to attend the lectures ofanother teacher. ‘he 
teacher should strive to awaken piety in his pupils. 
Pupils who advance rapidly should be removed into 
another class, so that they may not place the less ad- 
vanced pupils at a disadvantage, and that they 
themselves may not be retarded. Pupils should be 
allowed to share in a discussion out of scholarly in- 
terest, but not iu a spirit of domination,  Dooks 
must be treated with care, and it is meritorious to 
copy them extensively. School utensils are sacred 
—pens, the penknife, and such—and may not be 
misused. 

Some of the pedagogic maxims in the “Sefer 
Hasidim ” read as follows: 


“ Boys and girls shall not play together. If you raise orphans 
and observe they do improper things, do not hesitate (because 
of their being orphans) to rebuke them; otherwise you will 
sacrifice for the evil the good you intend. Punish them as you 
punish your own children, but not in anger. Children usually 
become what their parents are. If parents are dishonest as re- 
gards measures, weights, and money, the children, too, will 
be similarly dishonest. Assign to your children no tasks that 
are too dificult for them. Do not give your children too much 
money, not even for good purposes. The parent is obliged to 
teach the maintenance of the faith to his daughters also." 

The period of the revival of learning in Christen- 
dom had no synchronous parallel among the Jews. 
On the contrary, there was a decadence in Jewish 
culture, as an inevitable consequence of long-con- 
tinued isolation.and oppression. The Jewish com- 
munities had coherence only through a common 
pathos and a subtie communion of sympathy and 
hope. The piety which had formerly been the 

spring of educational ideals had given 


Decline in way toa deteriorated form of fanati- 


Jewish cism which held Jewish matters sacred 
Education. without consciousness of their import. 


The teachers were dependent to a de- 
plorable extent on the whims of the parents, and 
were chosen and dismissed according to caprice. 
This naturally wreaked its vengeance in the demor- 
alization of the pupils. The Rabbis, too, were in- 
capable and derelict in the performance of their 
duties. The prevalent form of intellectual exercise 
was a debased kind of disputation, the PILPUTL, inane 
in content and rabid in form, which, it must in jus- 
tice be said, was patterned, however unconsciously, 
upon the scholastic sophistry of the Church. The 
incisive questions and learned replies of these dis- 
putations were collected in * likkutim" (collectanea). 
These were much sought after for reference and 
study. One of the best known of these is the 
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“Yosif Omez” by Rabbi Joseph Yuspa HAHN 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1728). 

The child was brought to school on the-comple- 
tion of its third year, and was encouraged to attend 
by gifts of honey, nuts, pretty garments, etc. A 
higher form of encouragement, for a boy, was the 
suggestion that some day he might be called 
“bahur” (“baccalaureus ”) and “Rabbi.” Children 
joined with the congregation in the responses to the 
prayers; they kissed the hand of the parent, teacher, 
and of pious men. The father himself instructed 
the child in the earlier years; later on, the pupil 
was taught the weekly portion of Scriptures, and 
along with it the commentary of Rashi; and finally 
he Jearned the portions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk refer- 
ring to the benedictions. 

There are evidences that some Jews transcended 
the limits of the ghetto not merely in attracting an 
audience for themselves, but also in achieving a cul- 
ture independent of the prescribed limits of Jewish 
custom and law. Süsskind of Trimberg (12th cent.) 
was one of the Minnesingers. Samson Pine assisted 
two Germans in the translation of the “ Parcifal? 
of Wolfram of Eschenbach into the vernacular, ac- 
cording tothe manuscript of Ruediger von Manesse. 
Immanuel ben Solomon of Rome was a member 
of the literary circle of Dante; and David Gans 
held scientific relations with Keppler and Tycho 
Brahe. Maimonides codified the educational laws, 

and his correctness of judgment and 

Views of deep insight into the needs of the day 
Mai- are as obvious here as in his pro- 
monides. founder philosophical works. In his 
" Yag ha-Hazakah ” (section “Talmud 

Torah")he gives a digest of Jewish pedagogy. 
Apart from the Talmudic laws, the congregations 
of Spain, Italy, and Germany formulated regula- 
tions and so contributed toward the organization of 
Jewish educational work. Some of these regula- 
tions contained the following provisions: A congre- 
gation of fifteen families was required to maintain a 
teacher. Besides board and clothing, this teacher 
was to be paida stipulated salary; and if the income 
from the contributions was inadequate, the congre- 
gation had to appropriate from its funds an amount 
suflicient to maintain him in a manner appropriate 
to his station. A community of forty families was 
required to maintain a teacher of Talmud, who lec- 
tured also on Halakah and Haggadah. The testa- 
ment of Judah ibn Tibbon (* Derek Tobim,” ed. H. 
Edelmann, pp. 3-15, London, 1852) contains some 
interesting references to the love of books and shows 
à fine appreciation of literature. The same may be 
said of the “ Menorat ha-Ma’or” (Venice, 1594, Ner. 
iv. pp. 82b-84a). The * Mussare ha-Pilosofim " of 
Hunain ibn Ishak, Hebrew by Judah ben Solomon 
Al-Harizi (ed. A. Löwenthal, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1893), contains a well-elaborated scheme of teaching, 
as does likewise Joseph ben Judah ibn ‘Aknin’s 
"* Marpe ha-Nefashot" (ed. H. Edelmann, in “Dibre 
Hefez," pp. 23 et seq., London, 1853). The latter 
says: “A teacher must evidence by his conduct the 
worth of his instruction. He must treat his pupils 
as his children.” Ibn 'Aknin mentions the follow- 
ing curriculum: reading, writing, Torah, grammar 
(text-books of Hayyuj and Ibn Janah), religious 


poetry, Talmud, philosophy of religion, metaphys- 
ics, logic, mathematics (7th, Sth, and 9th books of 
Euclid), geometry (Theodosius on spherical figures, 
Apodorius on conie sections), optics, astronomy, 
music, physics, and medicine. The same author 
gives ten rules of conduct which each of his pupils 
had to observe: (1) he must keep himself pure; (2) 
he should consult his teacher in all matters of doubt; 
(8) he should not strive after wealth which alienateg 
from study; (4) he should be sure of the elementaries 
before venturing on extended studies; (5) he should 
have interest in as many subjects as 
Curricula. possible; (6) he should avoid indo- 
lence; (7) he should have no selfish 
motive; (8) he should utilize every occasion for in- 
struction; (9) he should respect his teacher, and (10) 
be grateful to him, Rabbi Judah ben ‘Attar gives 
an order of subjects (* Ya'ir Natib," ch. xv.; see 
also Joseph Ezobi, “Shir ha-Ke'arah," ed. Stein- 
schneider, pp. 25-43, Berlin, 1860; Bar Hasdai’s 
translation of Al-Ghazali’s * Mozene Zedek,” Leipsic, 
1839; Joseph Caspi, * Ta‘am Zekenim,” pp. 49b-54b, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1854; the medieval school- 
code * Flukke ha-Torah,” given by Güdemann in his 
" Gesch." i. 264-272; and the abundant material on 
this subject in thelast-mentioned writer's * Quellen- 
schriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts und der Er- 
ziehung bei den Deutschen Juden,” Berlin, 1891), 
In Italy, on the other hand, there was a lamen- 
table confusion of thoughtand practise in the matter 
of education; and the writers caution against the 
injury to Jewish eulture and morals due to these 
disordered conditions, Jacob ben Abba Mari Ana- 
toh speaks of ill-considered teaching and digressions 
from legitimate subjects. Immanuel of Rome al- 
ludes to lack cf method and to the inveterate habit 
of teachers to play at sophistry (^Malmad ha- 
Talmidim," ed. Mekize Nirdamim, p. 99a, Lyck, 
1866; " Mahberot ha-Tofet weha-‘Eden,” pp. 229 e£ 
seq., Lemberg, 1870). Theinvention of printing, and 
the sack of Constantinople by the Turks, brought 
great improvement. Copies of books were multi- 
plied and the liberalizing movement grew in effect- 
iveness. Joseph Caro deals with the mutual re- 
lations of teacher and community (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh De'ah, 245-247). “A teacher,” he declares, 
“must conduct himself with absolute virtuousness. 
He should also be expert in theart of teaching. He 
should be chosen for lis didactic tact as well as for 
his learning. He may not be bound by contract to 
serve longer than three years (7), Hoshen Mishpat, 71, 
72]. A contract with a teacher is irrevocable. The 
teacher is bound by it as much as the community; 
for otherwise injury might accrue to the school." 
Saul Morteira and Isaac Aboab erected the first 
school in Amsterdam in 1640. It comprised six 
classes, and its curriculum embraced elementary as 
well as higher studies, such as Hebrew philology, 
rhetoric, and Neo-Hebrew poetry. Baruch Spinoza 
was a pupil of this school. In 1817 
First religious instruction was entrusted to 
Modern a commission, and in 1836 a teachers’ 
Schools.  seminary was established. In Poland 
the first school was established by 
Rabbi Joel Sirkesat Cracow. In this school instruc- 
tion was given in the vernacular, though in Hebrew 
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charactérs, “in order to” enable the pupils to read 
books which teach right conduct.” It was custom- 
ary in Poland for the pupils of all the independent 
academies of the local rabbis to meet, with their 
teachers, at tlie market seasons at Zaslav, Yaroslav, 
Lemberg, and Lublin, when discussions took place 
on rabbinical subjects, and much subtlety was dis- 
played. 

The position of French Judaism in the history of 
education is assured through the prince of commen- 
tators, Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac (Rashi; 1079-1105), 
whose influence, making for a rational treatment of 
the Bible as well as of the Talmud, can not be over- 
estimated. In the *Hukke ha-Torah,” cited above, 
which describes the French system of Jewish teach- 
ing, the following provisions are given: There 
should always be a school next to the synagogue; 
the latter should be designated the Great School- 
house. The school-course should cover seven years. 
Some students should be awarded special scholar- 
ships. Each class should consist cf not more than 
ten pupils. Text-books should be used; and the 
Bible should be translated into the vernacular. 
Pupils should examine one another in regular re- 
views. The recapitulation of the weekly lessons 
should be held on Fridays; that of the monthly work, 
at new moons, and a general review of the work 
of the semester (“seman”) in Tishri and Nisan. <A 
teacher should be employed at no other vocation. 
There should be a supervisor who should be re- 
sponsible for the management of the school. The 
curriculum should be graduated in amount and in 
character to comport with the age of the pupil (see 
Güdemann, * Gesch." 1, 264 e£ seq.). 

Despite many shortcomings, the yeshibot of Ger- 
many must be mentioned with respect. The rabbis 
who presided over them were earnest and fervent, 
and had great capacity for martyr-like endurance. 
They imbued the youths with a genuine love of 
scholarship and with idealism. The German stu- 
dents, though poor to the verge of beggary, suffered 
hardships with equanimity, encouraged if not ade- 
quately maintained by the hospitality of the com- 
munity. The first attempt to organize the yeshibot 
was made at the Conference of Jewish Notables 
which met in Moravia at the death of Rabbi Bern- 
hard Eskeles (1753). It provided that the same 
tractate should be studied in all the yeshibot at the 
same time, so that the students might be free to pass 
to other schools without retarding their progress. 
A superintendent (“rosh yeshibah ”) was to be at the 
head of each yeshibah, before whom the pupils were 
to present themselves daily. Talmud and the casu- 
ists were studied. Examinations took place on 
Thursdays. A promising pupil was ranked as 
“baki” (versatile) or as “harif ” (ingenious). Even 
the schools were similarly characterized, e.g., those of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and those of Fürth and Ma- 
yence. Distinguished as yeshibot are those of Nik- 
olsburg (Mordecai Benet, 1829), Lissa (Jacob Lissa, 
1882), Posen (Akiba Eger, 1838), Presburg (Moses 
Sofer, 1840, and Moses Rosenbaum, 1883). 

The bet ha-midrash was opened to all kinds of 
students and visitors. The local rabbi was the 
teacher, or rather lecturer, for there was no graded 
course of instruction in it. The last bet ha-midrash 
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in Germany was that of Hechingen, which closed 
its doors in 1853. It had been established by the 
Kaulla family, and Berthold Auerbach had been one 
of its pupils. 

The Jews paid dearly for the delay of school re- 
form. The untoward conditions of the times were 
in themselves lamentable enough. Theexclusion of 
the Jews from the general culture of the eighteenth 

= century was bound to bring about 


Need their intellectual and moral deteriora- 
for tion, unless something was done in 
Reform. time to rescue them. Never before 


in all the history of the Jews had the 
teacher been treated with so little respect. Teach- 
ing had become a degraded profession, filled with 
incapables and ignoramuses. The teacher was at 
the mercy of the whims of every parent. He be- 
came rather a cantor than a teacher, and was chosen 
for his talent as a singer rather than for the possession 
of scholarly ability. Hadarim (single-room schools) 
became numerous; and in these the discipline was 
the worst possible and the methods of teaching 
lamentably amateurish (see Jost in “Sippurim,” 
ed. Pascheles, part iji., pp. 143 ef seg., Prague). 

This was the age of young men with ambition to 
transcend the limits which fanaticism had set. Some 
of them upon whom the old order of things had lost 
its hold and for whom the new had the attraction 
of real life, faced the ignominy that Jewish public 
opinion set on the study of German literature; and 
among these arose Moses Mendelssohn. He was the 
greatest reformer in modern Judaism; and his influ- 
ence was epoch-making for the improvement of edu- 
cation also. He gave the support of his example, in 
the first place, by the study of the vernacular, and 
in the second place by the character of his philos- 
ophy. The Israelitische Freischule in Berlin owes 
its foundation to him (1778; see M. Spanier-Magde- 
burg, “ Moses Mendelssohn als Pädagoge,” Eisenach, 
1898).  Mendelssohn's pupils Hartwig Wessely 
(^Dibre Shalom we-Emet,” Vienna, 1820) Herz 

Homberg (* Ben Yakkir," Z5. 1820), and 

Influence Isaac Euchel (see * Meassef,” iii. 205; 

of Men- “Bikkure ha-'Ittim," vi. 45) contin- 

delssohn, ued the educational emancipation of 

the Jews; and it is to the credit of the 

Hebrews of that period of storm and stress that 

the reconstruction was not, after all, attended with 
confusion. 

The Edict of Toleration issued by Emperor Joseph 
II. of Austria (Oct. 29, 1781) added to the upward 
movement. Schools were to be established under 
the protection and with the encouragement of the 
government, “so that Jewish children may be 
trained for the trades and may be enabled to speak 
the language of the country.” Peter Becr was one 
of the first school principals (see Moritz Hartmann, 
* Lebensgeschichte des Peter Beer,” Prague, 1839). 
New interests and new avenues of work as well as 
of study were opened to young Jews, and they 
entered into the economic and professional labors of 
the country. In order to encourage teaching as a 
profession and to raise its standard the emperor 
offered bonuses; and in order that Jewish parents 
might be freed from distrust the prayers for open- 
ing and closing the school sessions were modified so 
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as to be in no way offensive to their consciences. 
Herz Homberg was made imperial school commis- 
sioner in 1818, and his text-books “Bene Ziyyon” 
and “Imre Shefer” were introduced into the 
schools, At Dessau a school was established on 
the educational principles of Dasedow, its principal 
being David Friinkel, and its teachers including 
Moses Philippson, Joseph Wolf, and Gotthold Salo- 
mon (see P. Philippson, “ Biographische Skizzen,” 
Leipsic, 1864—66). Israel Jacobsohn founded a school 
in Seesen in 1801, laying stress on the necessity of 
an adequate preparation of teachers. He introduced 
also a system of periodical examinations. The 
school at Wolfenbiittel, established in 1807 by Jacob- 
sohn's brother-in-law, Isaac Herz Samson, contrib- 
uted to the emancipation of the Jewish youth. The 
history of the Philanthropin (founded 1804) has re- 
cently been published (H. Barwald, “ Geschichte der 
Realschule der Israelitischen Gemeinde zu Frank- 
furt-am-Main, 1804-1904"). Among its teachers 
were Michael Hess, Sigismund Stern, I. M. Jost, 
Michael Creizenach, Joseph Johlson, and Jacob 
Auerbach. Another school, more limited in its 
scope, was the Realschule der Israelitischen Reli- 
gionsgesellschaft in Frankfort-on-the-Main, estab- 
lished by Samson Raphael Hirsch (sec * Festschrift, 
Jubiliiums-Feier des 50jührigen Destehens der Un- 
terrichtsanstalten der Israelitischen Religionsgesell- 
schaft zu Frankfurt-am-Main, 1903”). Among its 
teachers were: Mendel Hirsch, J. M. Japhet, and 
A. Sulzbach. In 1840 M. Veit established a teach- 


ers’ seminary, which was superintended by L. Zunz 
til 1852. Other institutions of a similar character 


were those of Cassel (1809), Münster (1827), Hanover, 
Düsseldorf, Cologne, Würzburg, and Breslau. 

The first congregational religious school was es- 

tablished in Magdeburg in 1833 by 

Congrega- Ludwig Philippson. Its aim was to 

tional supply such religious training as the 

Schools. secular schools failed to provide. In 

1884 Samuel Kristeller and H. Stein- 
thal elaborated a “course of study for instruction in 
the Jewish faith.” 

The first text-book on Judaism was “ Lekah Tob ” 
by Abraham Jagel, Venice, 1595. It followed the 
* Catechismus ” and the * Summa Doctrine ” of Peter 
Canisius, which themselves were called forth by the 
appearance of the two catechisms of Luther. It 
was designed for the school, but was never intro- 
duced (see S. Maybaum in the Tenth Report of the 
Lehranstalt für die Wiss. des Judenthums, Berlin, 

1892, pp. 4 et seq.) Both its form 

Religious and its definitions were alien to Jew- 
Text- ish thought and education. Dessau’s 
Books. “Grundsätze der Jüdischen Reli- 
gion,” which appeared in Dessau in 

1782, was the first of this kind of school literature, 
which has since become abundant. The Biblical 
histories for school use owe their origin to the de- 
cline of the knowledge of Hebrew. Formerly 
pupils could be expected to become familiar with the 
Biblical stories through the reading of the actual 
text; but the need for specific instruction became 
soon apparent. Baer Frank (“Or Emunah, Licht 
des Glaubens, das Geschichtliche der Fünf Bücher 
Moses, für das Weibliche Geschlecht," Vienna, 1820) 
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was the first to make an attempt in this direction; 
and his work is interesting in that it was meant for 
women and girls. 

Instruction in Hebrew reading and in translation, 
as a: matter of separate training, is first mentioned 
by Abraham Model of Ottingen, who applied a 
method of his own in 1658 (sce Güdemann, “ Quellen- 
schriften," etc., p. 304). 'The first Hebrew reader 
for the use of Jewish schools (* Moreh Derek," by 
Samuel Detmold) appeared in Vienna in 1815. 

Amongthe Karaites, education was not neglected. 
Elijah Bashyazi gives the following pedagogic laws 
of the Karaites (* Adderet Eliyahu,” part ii., ch. v., 
vi. pp. 57 et seg., Koslow [Eupatoria]): “It is the 

duty of every Israelite to learn the 

The Torah in the original, philologically 
Karaites. and exegetically. Education should 
begin at the sixth year; at the fifth 

only with children of exceptional health, since 
teaching should not endanger the health of the child. 
The teacher should be thorough in his subject, and 
he should not be rash. He may use the rod only 
to exact obedience, and must cause no permanent 
injury. He should assist the memory of the child 
by formulas. "The use of one book is recommended; 
for change of books weakens the memory. Text- 
books should be written legibly. Schoolrooms 
should be light and clean; these the rich should 
provide. Poor children should be supplied with 
text-books. Children should be encouraged to prac- 
tise reading, which should be slow and thoughtful. 
Reviews should be frequent. The scrolls of the Law 
should be provided with vowel-points, so as to avoid 
errors in reading and understanding. "There should 
be translation into the vernacular. A proper exe- 
gesis requires a knowledge of logie, grammar, arith- 
metic, geometry (including spherical), and music.” 

Special journals for Jewish pedagogy have been 
founded, among which may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 


Ludwig Philippson, “‘Israelitische Predigt- und Schulmaga- 
zin," Magdeburg. 1834 (2d ed. ib. 1854); Moritz Bock, " Israeli- 
tische Schulzeitung," Coblenz,1840 ; Leopold Stein, * Der Israeli- 
tische Volkslehrer," Frankfort-on-the-Main,1851-60 ; Jakob Gold- 
enthal, '* Das Morgenland, Ein Central Organ für Synagoge und 
Haus," Vienna, 1855; M. Ehrentheil, "Jüdische Volksschule, 
Zeitschrift für Israelitisehe Lehrer," Arad, 1862; S. Dessau, 
* Der Püdagogisehe Hausfreund, Zeitschrift für Erziehungs- 
lehre," Stuttgart, 1871; J. Klingenstein, '"' Israelitisehe Lehrer,” 
Mayenee, 1862-69; Emanuel Hecht, J. Klingenstein, and A. 
Treu, " Israelitischer Haus- und Sehulfreund," Münster; " Der 
Jüdische Kantor und Lehrer," Supplement to * Jüdische Presse," 
Berlin; ** Israelitische Sehulzeitung," Supplement to ** Israeli- 
tische Wochenschrift,” Magdeburg; '" Pädagogische Beilage" 
to " Der Israelit,” Mayence ; ** Der Lehrerbote," Prague. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works cited in the article, 
B. Strassburger, Gesch. der Erziehung und des Unterrichts 
bei den Isracliten, Stuttgart, 1885 (with elaborate bibliogra- 
phy to date): L. Zunz, Lebensbilder aus der Geschichte der 
Juden im Mittelalter: i. Erzichung; A. Berliner, Aus dem 
Inneren Leben der Deutschen Juden. im Mittelalter, 2d 
ed., pp. 1-15, Berlin, 1900; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 
pp. 282-412, London, 1896; Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages, pp. 340-872, ib. 1896 ; F. Cohn, Israclitische 
Religionsschulen Neben Höheren Lelwanstalten, Breslau, 
1878; Samuel Marcus, Pädagogik des Israelitischen. Volkes, 
Vienna, 1877 : Lion Wolff, Der Jüdische Lehrer, Rostock, 
1882; S. R. Hirsch, Von den Beziehungen der Allgemeinen 
Dildungselemente zu der Speciell Jüdischen Bildung, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1867; Felix Coblenz, Die Berufliche 
und Soziale Stellung des Jüdischen Lehrers, Siegen, 1885; 
W. Herberg, Ein Sehulprogramm, Leipsic, 1876; Adolf 
Kurrein, Der Retigions-Unterricht, Carlsbad, 1894; J. Klin- 
genstein, Die Bedeutung des Jüdischen Religionsunter- 
richts für Bildung und Leben, Magdeburg, 1889; Ezekiel 
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Caro, Entwurf und Begründung eines Normatsplans ftir 
die Jüdischen Religions-Unterrichts, Erfurt, 1881; F. Feil- 
chenfeld, Anleitung zu Jüdische Religionsunterricht, 
Breslau, 1881; S. Maybaum, Methodik des Jüdischen Reli- 
gionsunterrichts, ib. 1896; Jacob Reifmaun, Hobot ha-AD 
li-Beno, St. Petersburg, 1881. 

J. L. Gr. 

PEDAT B. ELEAZAR: Palestinian amora of 
the fourth generation (first half of the fourth cen- 
tury). He was his father's pupil (Ber. 77b; M. K. 
20a) and the assistant lecturer (“amora ”) of R. Assi. 
If the latter asked him to repeat any of his father's 
sentences, if he himself had heard them from the 
lips of his father, he introduced them with the 
words: “So says my teacher in the name of my 
father”; but in other cases he said: “So says my 
teacher in the name of R. Eleazar." He transmit- 
ted also sentences in the name of his father (Yer. 
Yoma 39d) and of R. Hoshaiah (Oshaya) (Yer. Suk. 
54d). 

Pedat was an intimate friend of Zera and JERE- 
MIAH BEN ELEAZAR, who transmitted halakic sen- 
tences of his (Yer. Ned, 38a). Several of his hag- 
gadic interpretations have been preserved, including 
the following: “Deut. i. 17 does not indicate pre- 
sumption on the part of Moses. On the contrary, 
he means to say: ‘Bring difficult questions to me: 
I will decide them, if I can; if I can not, I will hear 
them and lay them before God for his decision’ ” 
(Midr. Shemuel, xiv.). He remarks, in connection 
with Gen. i, 9: “It isa law of nature that the air 
moves on the surface of the water, even when the 
sun is shining with its greatest heat" (Gen. R. ii.). 
PEPSI topi isis deori Seder ra Boi er S 

Warsaw, 1882. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

PEDIGREE: Table of descent and relationship ; 
sometimes given in narrative form. Jews have al- 
ways carefully recorded their genealogies (see arti- 
cle), but owing to their wide and frequent disper- 
sions very few can trace their descent further back 
than a couple of hundred years. All persons of the 
name of Cohen claim descent from Aaron the high 
priest, but no attempt has ever been made by any 
Cohen actually to trace his descent through well- 
authenticated documentary sources (see COHEN). 
After the return from the Exile the need of pedigrees 
became urgent owing to the rules of PRECEDENCE 
and the determination to avoid mixed marriages, as 
seen in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. This es- 
pecially applied to those of priestly descent, who 
were not able to marry legally any woman who 
could not prove the purity of her descent as far back 
as her great-grandfather. There appears to have 
heen a court at Jerusalem especially devoted to the 
investigation of cases of this kind (Kid. 76b). 

With the spread of Jews throughout Europe the 
difficulty of preserving pedigrees increased a hun- 
dredfold. The frequent expulsions and persecutions 
would prevent any written record being retained 
for any length of time, and traditional knowledge of 
a pedigree rarely extends beyond four or five gener- 
ations. The Seder ‘Olam Zuta professes to give 
eighty-nine generations, tracing back the exilarchs 
to Adam. With the rise of historical literature at- 
tention was paid rather to the spiritual and intellec- 
tual pedigree of teacher and pupil than to physical 
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descent. Descent had little part in determining 
distinction, which went for the most part with learn- 
ing in the Law; hence, in references to ancestry, 
more is made of the fact thata person 
is the author of a book than that he 
was the son of such and such a one. 
In the Middle A ges, besides, there was 
no registration of population in the ghettos, as 
a rule, and, consequently, no hereditary rights 
there which would require municipal records of 
Jewish descent. In Spain, however, after the rise 
of the Maranos, an attempt was made to trace 
their descent so as to avoid contamination by inter- 
marriage with the Old Christians. One of the main 
objects in recording and preserving pedigrees was 
the claim, frequently put forward, to descent from 
David, which would permit of Messianic aspirations. 
For instance, the Abravanels made this claim, and 
Manasseh ben Israel appears to have been influ- 
enced in his Messianic aspirations by the conscious- 
ness that he had married into that family. 

Owing to these and other causes it is extremely 
rare to find a Jewish family that even claims to 
trace its ancestry further back than the sixteenth 
century, The only one which has some pretensions 
to a pedigree reaching back to Talmudic times is the 
Luria family, which follows its descent back to 
habbi Johanan the sandal-maker (A. Epstein, * Die 
Familie Lurie," Vienna, 1901) Lucien Wolf at- 
tempted to connect the Treves family with that of 
Rashi in connection with the pedigree of the Mar- 


quis of Bute, but twoof the links were hypothetical. 
Of the families whose pedigrees can be checked 


by tombstone inscriptions those of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main seem to be traceable the furthest; among these 
the Schiff family appears to be the earliest, going 
back to about 1875 (see SCHIFF PEDIGREE). It is, 
indeed, mainly from the tombstone inscriptions that 
material exists for any lengthy pedigrees among 
modern Jews. The most voluminous list of names 
thus found is that contained in Hock’s “ Die Familien 
Prags,” and Horowitz’s “ Inschriften,” 
relating to Frankfort - on - the - Main. 
Only a beginning has been made with 
the important tombstones of Amsterdam; those of 
home relate to the earliest period, and are, there- 
fore, of little use for the compilation of pedigrees; 
and the London ones have been almost entirely 
neglected.  Berliner's collection of the Venice in- 
scriptions is, perhaps, the next in value to Hock's. 
Besides inscriptions, lists of authors often afford 
clues of family pedigrees. During the Middle 
Ages a family rarely persisted without producing 
one or other of the works recorded in the bibliog- 
raphies. 'l'hose who did not write works often 
printed them, and the list of printers and their as- 
sistants, again, is of value, "The local records of 
congregations often contain information of impor- 
tance in the list of benefactors recited during divine 
service at least once a year. "The earlier list of mar- 
tyrs in the memor-books is rarely of use, owing to 
the gap between the records of the fourteenth and 
those of thesixteenth century. Other sources are the 
books of the * mohelim,"recording the cireumcisions 
in various localities, though very few of these books 
have been preserved or printed. Local tax-lists of 
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the period when Jews were separately taxed have 
been utilized, and a remarkable series of names was 
compiled by M. Freudenthal of the J ewish visitors to 
the Leipsic fairin the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century (Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1902). This list, 
with the tombstone inscriptions of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Lemberg, and Prague, gives a very fair ac- 
count of the most important Ashkenazic Jewish 
families of the seventeenth century. 

A hitherto unexplored source for Sephardic fami- 
lies is the Inquisition records, mainly in Spain and 
Portugal, but found also in Mexico and South 
America. These contain a whole series of investi- 
gations into the family histories of persons accused 
of “Judaism,” and it also frequently happens that, 
for one reason or another, Spanish families claim to 
have had their purity of blood (“limpieza de san- 
gre?)— that is, their freedom from Jewish blood— 
determined by the officers of the Inquisition. In both 
cases elaborate pedigrees were drawn up, which are 
of Jewish interest. One of these has been published 
by R. Gottheil in the “Jewish Quarterly Review ” 
(1904), and further instances are referred to by Jo- 
seph Jacobs in his “ Sources of Spanish-Jewish His- 
tory? (Nos. 2, 14, 16). It is almost invariably a re- 
quirement for the establishment of the right to bear 
arms granted at the various heralds’ colleges of 
Europe that a pedigree of the family making the 
claim shall be deposited in the herald’s office. Many 
of these grantsare of modern date, and the pedigrees 
supplied are often very scanty, but they are a hith- 
erto unworked source of Jewish genealogies, and 
the list given under Coat or Arms must also be re- 
garded as offering to those having access to the her- 
alds’ colleges material for the pedigrees of Jewish 
families. 

From these and other sources a certain number of 
pedigrees of Jewish families have been compiled 
and printed separately, of which the following is a 
tentative list: 

Baer, B.—Stammtafeln der Familie Speyer. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1590. 

Carmoly.—Sefer Dibre ha-Yamim. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1850 
(Ibn Yahya). 

Eisenstadt.—Da'at Kedoshim. St. Petersburg, 1898. (Families 
Eisenstadt, Bacharach, Ginzburg, Heilprin, Horowitz, Minz, 
Friedland, Katzenellenbogen, Rapoport.) 

Epstein, D.—Die Familie Lurie. Vienna, 1901. 

Freudenthal, S.—Aus der Heimat Mendelssohn's (containing 
Wolff pedigree), Berlin, 1900. 

Friedberg, B.—Gesen. der Familie Schorr. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1901. 

Harkavy, A.—Stammbuch der Familie Harkavy. New York, 
1903. 

Kahana, Samuel. — Familienstammbaum der Bekannten Jü- 
dischen Familien Horowitz, Heilpern, Rappoport, Margulies, 
Schorr, Katzenellenbogen, ete. Cracow, 1908. 

Kaufmann and Brann.—Die Familie Zunz. Breslau, 1895. 

Krochmal, A. B.—Ma'alot Yuhasin. Lemberg, 1900. (Margo- 
liouth family.) 

Neustadt, L.—Stammtafeln der von Liebmann-Schwarzschild 
(1555-94) Abstammenden Familien. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1886. 

Ullmann. E.—History of the Worms Family. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1887. 

Wolf, L.—The Families of Yates and Samuel of Liverpool. Lon- 
don, 1951. 


Aparc from these, a certain number of pedigrees 
have been privately printed. 

The largest collection of Jewish pedigrees ever 
made is that contained in the volumes of THE JEWISH 
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ExcvcLoPEDIA; they are indicated in the following 
list, which is intended as a guide to those investiga- 
ting Jewish pedigrees. Besides the pedigrees therein 
contained (see names below in capitals) it gives also 
4 number of articles on important families (names 
italicized), and these frequently contain sufficient 
material for pedigrees. The names of families bear- 
ing coats of arms are also given (marked with aster- 
isks). In addition to these, there are the names of 
families contained in the great tombstone inscrip- 
tions of Frankfort-on-the-Main (marked F), Prague 
(P), and Rome (R); and for Italy the list contained in 
Mortara's * Indice? (M) often gives valuable infor- 
mation. The list of visitors to the Leipsic fair (L) 
at the end of the seventeenth century, made by 
Freudenthal, includes family lists that are practi- 


cally equivalent to pedigrees. 


The pedigrees con- 


tained in Steinschneider’s “ Bodleian Catalogue” are 
given (St). It sometimes happens that information 
about certain Jewish families is contained in all or 
in a number of these sources. 


* ^ barbanel 
*Abarbanel de Sou- 


sa 
*A barbanel da Veiga 
* A bdala 
Abeles (P) 
* Abendana 
Abi Zimra 
* Aboalb (M) 
* A bolais 
*ABRAVANEL 
Abudarham 
Abudiente 
ADBULAFIA 
* Acosta 
Adelkind 
ADLER 
Adret 
*Aguilar (or D'Ag- 
uilar) 
Ahron (St) 
Alashicar 
Alatino — 
ALATRINI (M) 
Albalia 
Ale:xander 
ALFANDARI 
Alfual 
Alhadib 
ALMANZI 
Almnoli 
Almosnino 
ALNAQUA 
ALTSCHUL (P) 
* Alvarez 
Amsterdam (F) 
ANAT (P, St, M) 
* Andrade (or D'An- 
drade) 
Antunes 
Ardit 
*Arnstein (F) 
Ascoli (M) 
Askenazi (P) 
* Asser 
ASTRUC 
Athias 
Atlar, Ibn 
AUERBACH (V) 
Austerlitz (L, P) 
* Avernas-le-Gras 
* Azevedo 
* A zevedo-Coutinho 
AZULAI 
BACHARACH ) 
P 


Bachi (M) 
Back (P) 


Bagi 

Bak (St) 

BASCHWITZ 
(St) 

Basilea 


Bassani (M) 
*Bassevi von Treu- 
enfels 


Bathyra 

*Bebri 
Beck (L, P) 
BELINFANTE 
BELMONT 

*BELMONTE 
Bendiner (L, P) 
Benveniste 
Berlin (P) 

*Bernal 
*Bessels 
Bethel (R, M) 
Bettelheim 
Bierschenk (P) 
Bing (F) 
BISCHOFFSHEIM 

* Bleichroder 
BLOCH (P) 
Bondi (P? 
Bonn (R) 
BOTON 
Bozececht 
Brandeis (L) 
Brandes (P) 
Braunschweig (F) 

* Brito 
Brody (F) 
Buch (F) 
Buchsbaum CF) 

* Bucno 
Bumslau (P) 
Busch (D) 
Caballeria, de la 
CACERES (M) 

*Caceres-Solis 

*Cahen d'Anvers 

*Camondo 
CANTARINI (L) 
Cantor (L) 

*Capadose 
Capsati 
Carabajal 

*CARDOZO 

*Carvajal 
Cases (M) 
Caslari 
Castellazzo 

*Castello 
*CASITTRO, DE 
Cavallero 

*Cesana 
Chalfon (St) 
Chasan (F) 
Chasid (St) 
Chaves 
Chezighin (M) 
Clive (F) 

Coen (M) 

*Cohen. 

*Cohn 
Conegliano 
CORCOS (M) 

*Coronel 

*COSTA, DÀ 
Cousseri 
Coutinho 


Covo 

*Curiel 

Dajan (F, P) 
Dalpuget 
Darmstadt (F) 
Darshan (P) 
Darum (F) 
David 
Deiches 

De Lattes (R) 
*Delmar 
Delmedigo 
Derenburg 

De Rossi (R) 
De Sola (R) 
Deuz (F) 
Deweles (P) 
Diaz de Soria 
Diena (M) 
*DISRAELI 
Drach (F) 
DURAN 
Duschenes (P) 
Dusselsheim (F) 
Edets (D) 
EGER (P) 
*Ejenthal 
Eidlitz (L, P) 
Lisels 
Eisenstadt (P) 
ELIEZER 
*Elkan von Elkans- 

berg 

EMBDEN (£) 
Emden (F) 
Emmerich (F) 
Engel (F) 
*INriqguUEzZ 
EPSTEIN (P) 
*Erlanger 
*Eskeles 
*Espinosa 
Estrumsa 
Etting 
Ettinger 

Falk (F) 

Fano (M) 
*Faudel-Phillips 
Finzi (M) 
Fischeles (P) 
Fleckeles 

Foa 

* Fonseca 

Forti (M) 
*Fould 
Francia 
*NWFranco  : 
*Franco-Mendes 
Frank (F) 
FRANKEL (Lj 
Frankel-Spira (P) 
Franks 
Freund (P) 
Friedburg (F) 
Friegenmwatd 
FRIEDLAND (P) 
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Fuchs (F) Jost Mizrahi Sarchi *Sonnenfels Veit (L) 

Fuld (F) Judah * HOCATTA *Sarmiento Sopher (P) Ventura (M) 

Fulda (F) Kadiseh (P) Modena (M) Sasportas Sousa *Vidal 

Furie (P) Kaffky (L) Moise *Sassoon (M) SPEYER (P) Viterbo (R, M) 

Fürst (L) Kalisch (P) Mölln Scazzocchio (R) Spira (P, St) WAHL (P) 

Fürth (P) Kalonymus MAU g (P) SCHIFF (L) Stern (L) *Waley (P) 

Gabbai Kapkis (P) *Montagt Sehilpl (L) *Suasso Wallerstein (P) 

Gagin Karmi *MONTEFIORE Schmelkes (P) SULZBERGER *Wandsworth 

GALANTE Karpeles (P) *Morenu Schochet (P) Sussmann Warburg 
Gallico (M) Karsah (L) *Morpurgo (M) Schomberg *Sylva, Da *Wartenegg von 

Gamburg (F) Katz (P) Moscheles (P) Schor Tales(P) Wertheimstein 

Gans (F, P) KATZENEL- Murowitz (P) SCHORR Tatar (P) *Weil von Weilen 

Galigno LEN BOGEN Mustatel (P) Schuk (P) Taussig (P) Wele (P) 

Geiger (F) *Kaulla Myers SCHWARZSCHILD  Tebeles (P) *Weling 

Gelhaüser (F) Kaz (St) Nabon Scialon (M) *Tedesco Welsch (P) 

Gentili (M) Kimchi Nahmias Segre *Teixeira *Wertheimer 
Gerondi (St) Kimhi Najara Segri (M) *Teixeira de Mattos Wessel (P) 

Ghez Kisch (P) Nassy Seixas Teller (P) Wien (P) 

Ghiron (M) Kish (P) Nathan *Seligmann TEOMIM (n) Wiener (Prague) 

Ghirondi Klabess (P) Netira Sephardi (M) Teomim-Frankel (L, P) 
*Gideon Köhn (L) * Nieto Sforno Teplitz (P) Winternitz (P) 

Gins (F, P) Koinis (L) Norsa (M) Shames (P) Terraeini WORMS 

Ginzburg (P) Konigswarter Norst Shapin (P) Texeira *Worms, De 

Glogau (P) Konpel (L) Oes (P) Shapiro Thein (P) *Ximenes 
*Goldschmidt (L) *Kusel *Oliveira Sheftall Todros (P) *Ximenes-Cisneros 
*GOLDSMID Labi Ols (P) Shemariah (R) Toledano Yahya, [bn 
*GOMEZ *Limmel *Oppenheim Sheshet Trabot (M) YATES 
*Gomez de Sossa LANDAU *Oppenheimer Shoeb Trabotto Zahaton 

Grab (P) Landsberg Otiz (P) Shor *Treves (R, M) Zahen 

Gracian Laniado Ottolenghi (M) *Simson . Trevoux Zarfati (M) 

GRADIS Lara, Cohen de Pache Sinigaglia (M) Tuska (P) Zifroni 

Graetz (P) Lattes (M) Padova (M) SOLA „Ulma (P) Zoref (P) 

Graf (P) Leberls (P) Paiva SOLIS — *Vahl, De ZUNZ 

GRATZ (P) Lehren *Palache SONCINO (St) Vecchio 

Gregor (P) Leipan (P) Panzieri f ] . 

Gumpels (P) ,Lekeles (P) *Pardo (M) It is, of course, obvious that such pedigrees deal 
x xD, By * . . a 
d Tey le in the main with male descendants, and the inter- 

Habern (P) mum *Leon, De Peixotto marriages of the families can only be ascertained by 
*Haber von Linds- Levi P, M) * Pereira ; Glat. 

berg *Levin KPorolta-APISIeIn the i Investigation of the communal lists of “ketu 
*Halevi *LEVY Perez (P) bot," which rarely exist except among the Sephar- 

E ip) Cy agai (P) EAM dim of London and Amsterdam. Consanguineous 

Hammerschlag (L) | LIPKIN | eee intermarriages are so frec quent among Jews that 

Hamon Lipkowitz (P) Pfann rE ; ; E l 

Harby Lipmann (L) Phillips any w ell-worked-out pedigree which Includes the 

Harkavy Lipschitz (P) Pick (P) marriages tends to connect almost all important 

ae Td ob Clos Del) — | families. "Thus, the Speyer pedigree gives references 

Hayet (P) „Lombroso Pina in its indexes tono less than 194 familics with which 

Pa nde onion PUR that family has intermarried during the last three 

HAZZAN Lopez Rosa *Pinto, De centuries. It would not, indeed, be ditticult to con- 

em ME Diaz- ESSE P) nect all the Sephardic families of the United States 
JIEILPRIN ,, Da Fonseca Pomis, UA by one sketch pedigree showing their intermarriages 

HEINE "Losada y Lousada, Popper ( : + š 
sene Geldern De Porges (L) with the Seixas family. Indeed, as the study of 

Held (D) — „LOUSADA *Porges von Port- | Jewish pedigrees proceeds, the proverb that “ All 

1 ENRIQUES p E ME : Israel are brethren ? is seen to be literally true, It is, 
*Herschell Luria Porto (St? M) indeed, extremely rare that, as in the case of the 


Hesch (F) 
*j[irsch von Gereuth 
Hóchheimer 
Hock (P) 
*liofmann von Hof- 
mannsthal 
m vou Honigs- 


erg 
Horwitz (P) 
*Hurtado de 
doza 
Hurwitz (St) 
Hyneman 
Ibn Shoshan 
Ibn Tibbon 
israel 
Itzig 
a (St) 
ADM 
Jafe (St) 
JAFFE 
Jare 
Jeiteles 
Jeitteles (P) 
Jellinels 
Jerushalim (P) 

Jess (P) 

*Jessel 
JESUTUN 
Jetstein (P) 
JOAB 
Jodel (P) 

*Joel von Joelson 
Johoaison 
Joseph 

*Josephs 


Men- 


LUZZATTO (M) 
Maarssen (St) 
* MACHADO 
*Machiels-Clin- 


bourg 
Machorro 
MAR PORET, 


Marini (M) 
Marx von Marx- 


burg 
Massarani (M) 
*Mattos, De 
*Mayer - Ketschen- 
dorf 
Me'ati, ha- 
Medina 
Meisel (P) 
Melammed (P) 
MELDOLA (M) 
Melli 
Mendel (P) 
AENDELS- 
SOHN 
*MENDES 
*Mendez 
Menken 
* Mesquita 
AMeyunhas 
Michaels (F) 
Aieses 
Minir 
MINIS 
Mintz (P) 
WMINZG (M) 
Mirles (P) 


Prager (L) 
Pressels (P) 
Provenzal (M) 
RAPOPORT (P) 
Rappoport 
Raudnitz (L, P) 
Recanati (M) 
Reggio (M) 
*Reinach (P) 
Reiner (P) 
*Reuter, De 
*Ricardo 
Riess (L, P) 
Rieti (R, M) 
Rivera 
*Rodriguez 
Rofe (P) 
Rokeah (P) 
Roma (M) 
tophe (P) 
Rosello (R) 
Rosenberg (P) 
Rossi, De 


LE 


Sabteka (P) 
Sachs (L) 
Sadukes (P) 
*Satomons 
*Salvador 
*Salvador-Ro- 
drigues 

*Sampayo 
*SAMUEL 
*Samuel de Vahl 
Saraval (M) 


Samuel and Yates families, the ancestr y can be traced 
back to a mixed marriage (see also PURITY oF 
RACE). 

The study of Jewish pedigrees is still in its in- 
fancy, and, considering the materials at hand, but 
little has hitherto been done toward the compilation 
of such pedigrees of Jewish families, The scatter- 
ing of Jews all over the world renders such compi- 
lations extremely dificult; but, on the other hand, 
the great number of names that have been brought 
together of recent years gives material sufficient, in 
most cases, to indicate the directions in which search 
should be made. d. 


PEDLERS. Sec Hawkers AND PEDLERS. 


PEDRO I.: King of Portugal (1351-67). This 
monarch, whose motto was “What the soul is to 
the body, justice is to the state and to society,” was 
a model of justice, at least in his attitude taward the 
Jews. Two youths of noble blood who had been in 
his service a long time had robbed a Jewish pedler out 
of hate and had then treacherously murdered him, 
Brought before the king, the murderers acknowl- 
edged the decd, The king reflected with sorrow on 
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the many years of service which they had rendered 
him: but, in spite of the intercession of certain nobles 
who held that such men should not be executed for 
the sakeof a peddling Jew, the king pronounced sen- 
tence of death, and the youths were beheaded. The 
king defended the Jews of Coimbra who, when 
certain of the clergy had invaded their Juderia 

to beg for eggs and had broken into the house of a 

Jew, drove the ecclesiastics out of the Juderia. 
Pedro, whose body -physician was the Portu- 

guese chief rabbi D. Moses Navarro, ordained that 
if a Jew sold, leased, or rented real estate or the like 
to a Christian, the writ of sale or of lease must be 
exchanged before the district judge or two notaries 
or two or three Christian witnesses, and that as soon 
as the Jew had sworn that the affair had been trans- 
acted with no fraud or deceit on his part, the Chris- 
tian might raise no further objection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Lopes, Chronica del Rey D. Pedro I. in 
Collecedo de . . . Ineditos da Historia Portugueza, iv. 20, 
ch. vii; Monarchia Lusitana, v. 15; Kayserling, Gesch. der 
Juden in Portugal, pp. 23 et scg.; Mendes dos Remedios, Os 
Judeus em Portugal, i. 152 ef seq. 
S. M. K. 
PEDRO II.: King of Aragon (1196-1218). In- 

spired with a desire to receive his kingly crown 
from the pontiff himself, he journeyed in 1204 to 
Rome, where Pope Innocent II. crowned him with 
his own hand and received his oath that he would be 
faithful and obedient to the Roman Church, and that 
he would protect the Catholic faith and persecute 
the heretics. The knights and barons were much 
displeased at what the king had done, and the Jews 
of his land were tilled with anxiety and terror, being 
afraid that they would be driven out of the country. 
Upon his return (Dec. 24, 1204), which fell on a 
Saturday, as the Jewish chronicle rightly states, the 
Jews, probably those of Gerona or Barcelona, ad- 
vanced to meet him with the Torah roll, as was 
customary on state occasions, aud ordered a general 
fast-day. But their fears on this occasion were 
groundless. Pedro, with his love of display and 
his extravagance, was often embarrassed for money, 
and, being indebted to the Jews, could not afford to 
lose them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, p. 115; Gratz. 
Gesch. vii. 10. 

S. M. K. 

PEDRO II. (PEDRO D’ALCANTARA): 
Emperor of Brazil; born Dec. 2, 1825; died at Paris 
Dec. 5, 1891. He succeeded his father, Pedro l., 
and assumed personal control of the government in 
July, 1840. The last years of his life were spent in 
exile after his deposition (1889). 

Pedro was a humane and enlightened prince as 
well as an excellent scholar, who devoted a large 
portion of his leisure time tothe study of Hebrew. 
For the centenary of the union of the county of 
Venaissin with the French republic he published, 
shortly before his death, three liturgical poems 
under the title “Poésies Iébraico-Provencales du 
Rituel Israélite Comtadin, Traduites et Transcrites " 
(Avignon, 1891), together with a Provencal trans- 
lation of the “Had Gadya” under the title “Un 
Cabri.” The three poems are a mixture of Hebrew 
and Provencal verses, which he translated into 
French, adding philological notes on the Provengal. 


pee R. E. J. xxiii. 154; Die Neuzeit, xxxi. 896 ct 
seq., 481. 


D. M. K. 

PEDRO III.: King of Aragon (1276-85). Al- 
though Pedro IIL protected the Jews from the 
hatred of the clergy, who destroyed their vineyards 
and disturbed their graves, and though he took es- 
pecially severe measures against the Bishop of Cas- 
tellnou, who favored these outrages (see JEW. ExNcc. 
v. 636a, s.c. Gerona), yet he did this more in his 
own interest than from any humanitarian motive. 
He was one of the kings of Aragon who placed the 
Jews under contribution and exacted enormous 
taxes from them. They supported him in his wars 
against Africa, Sicily, and France with voluntary 
subsidies. When, in 1988, he was threatened with 
invasion by France, he made the Jews of Faca and 
Gerona and their districts bear half the expense of 
improving the towers and fortifications; and à year 
later the Jews of his state had to raise 180,000 
sueldos in taxes at the shortest notice. When he 
wished to marry his daughter to King Diniz of 
Portugal, he found that the sum of 185,000 sueldos 
of the promised dowry was lacking; thereupon he 
imposed a tax for that amount on the Jews. 

As soon as he did not require money from the 
Jews he ceased to be gracious to them. In 1278 he 
threatened them with the loss of all their privileges 
if these were not submitted to him for confirmation 
within a month. When, in 1283, the Jews of Cata- 
lonia asked the Cortes of Barcelona for recognition 
as vassals of the barons in whose cities or territories 
they lived or had acquired property, Pedro opposed 
this request. He even declared that in the future 
no Jew might come to court or act as “bayle” or 
tax-collector or hold any oflice whatsoever entailing 
any jurisdiction over Christians. An oath was to 
be taken by them in a specially prescribed form; 
and they were not to be permitted to slaughter in 
the public slaughter-houses or within the cities they 
inhabited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. ii. 7, 19 et scq. 

S. M. K. 

PEDRO IV.: King of Aragon (1336-87). Dur- 
ing the whole of his long reign he showed himself 
just toward the Jews in his state, and more gracious 
than any of his predecessors. He hada Jewish body- 
physician, Rabbi Menahem. whose pupil in astrol- 
ogy he professed to be. He is probably identical 
with the Pedro who is called “Pedro the Old” in 
Jewish chronicles and who had a conversation with 
the learned Jew-baiter Nicolas de Valencia. When 
Nicolas declared that all he said of the Jews he had 
heard from a Jew converted to Christianity, the 
king characteristically answered; “One can not be- 
lieve such a person, because it is casy for any one 
who changes his religion to change his words also.” 
And when Nicolas advised him to subject the Jews 
to his religion by force the king said: “I have never 
seen good results from anything that happened 
through compulsion.” 

Acting on the complaint of the Aragonian Jews. 
Pedro abolished the abuses practised by officials of 
the royal court in connection with the beds to be 
furnished by the Jews during the presence of the 
court. After he had annexed the Balearic Isles to 
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his kingdom, he showed especial favor to the Jews 
of Majorca; he released them from all fines imposed 
by his predecessor, James III., and confirmed all the 
privileges granted by earlier kings, strictly charging 
the royal officials, under penalty of 1,000 maravedis in 
case of neglect, to see that they were carried out. 
He protected Jewish creditors, and ordered that 
Jews be tortured only at the express command 
of the king. He permitted Jews to own Turkish 
and Tatar slaves on the condition that if such 
slaves accepted Judaism they became the property 
of the king. We further ordained that any Jew 
or Jewess who should in any way slander the 
officially appointed secrctary and representative of 
the Jewish community should be liable to banish- 
ment from the island at the king’s command, and, 
in case he returned, should be severely punished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, pp. 53 et seq., 
Boletin Acad. Hist. xxxvi. 274 el seq., 3n et seq., 459 et 
seq.; He-Haluz, i. 25 et seq.: Rios, Hist. ii. 297 et seq.; ** Co- 
leccion de Documentos Ineditos,” xxxi. 291. 

S. M. K. 
PEDRO DE LA CABALLERIA. See CABAL- 

LERIA, DE r4. 

PEDRO DE LUNA. Sce BENEDICT XIII. 


PEDRO DE TOLEDO: Viceroy of Naples; 
friend and protector of the Jews; he employed (c. 
1530) Don Samuel Abravanel, the youngest son of 
Don Isaac Abravanel, as minister of finance, and 
allowed his daughter Leonora, afterward the wife of 
the grand duke Cosmo de Medici, to associate inti- 
mately with and take lessons from Samuel’s wife, 
Benvenida, who was highly educated and a model 
of virtue and of womanly grace. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aboab, Nomologia, p. 804; Gratz, Gesch. ix. 
47; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 365. 


s. M. K. 
PEG. See TENT. 


PEHAH (nns, from the Assyrian “bel paháti ? 
— “master of the district”): An office, based upon a 
Babylonian model, and which existed in Palestine as 
early as the Biblical period, being mentioned, for in- 
stance, during the reign of Solomon (c. 900 3B.c.), al- 
though no details are given concerning it (I Kings x. 
15). In the Authorized Version the word is rendered 
“governor.” According to Neh. v. 15, where, how- 
ever, the text is corrupt, Persian governors received 
a fixed income, although it is uncertain for what 
period the payment of forty shekels there mentioned 
was made. As Judeo-Persian governors are men- 
tioned Zerubbabel or Sheshbazzar (Ezra v. 14, vi. 
7) and Nehemiah (Neh. v. 14); and the latter prides 
himself (¿b.) on having voluntarily remitted taxes 
due him. There are no other passages in the Bible 
which refer to the Jewish pehah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. B. T. i. 689; Herzog-Hauck, 


Real-Ency. xi. 248, and the literature there given. 
D. 


PEINE: German town in the province of Han- 


over. It belonged formerly to the bishopric of Hil- 
desheim. Jews lived there as early as the four- 


teenth century. On July 27, 1428, Magnus, Bishop 
of Hildesheim, pawned the Jews of the city and 
bishopric, including those of Peine, to the municipal 
council of Hildesheim for 600 Rhenish gulden. 
Samson Pine, who, by his translations from the 
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French, aided Claus Wysse and Philipp Kolin of 
Strasburg to continue and complete the poem of 
“ Parzival,” was perhaps a native of Peine, as Güde- 
mann assumes (“ Gesch." iii. 159, note 4). In the 
seventeenth century, from 1621, the Jews there were 
required to furnish the episcopal bailiffs six * mal- 
ters" (about 108 bushels) of rye annually for the 
maintenance of two greyhounds. The bishops of 
Hildesheim, as independent sovereigns, granted -let- 
ters of protection to the Jews of Peine (as in the case 
of Bishop Maximilian Heinrich, on Oct. 94, 1669). 
In the eighteenth century more than forty Jewish 
families were living in the city, *on the dam," and 
supported their own rabbi; he was subject to the 
rabbi of Hildesheim, whose district included the 
entire principality of ITildesheim. 

Among the rabbis of Peine were the following: 
Samuel b, Judah (Sanwel Ashkenazi; subsequently 
went to Bonn; d.1766); Jacob Schwanfeld (went 
to Halberstadt; d. 1775); Móschel Elkan (called to 
Hildesheim in 1808; d. April 11, 1822); Meir Preuss 
(lived at Peine in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury). At the time of the Westphalian rule the 
community of Peine, with its forty families, was 
under the syndicate of Wolfenbüttel. Peine has 
(1904) a total population of 10,105, of whom 105 
are Jews. See HANOVER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koch, Gesch. der Dynastie, des Amtes, der 
Stadt, Burg und Festung Peine in Niedersachsen, Peine, 
1816; Doebner, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim, iii. 
22, iv. 40 et seq. v. passim, vi. passim, vii. 193; Wiener, in 
Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud. i. 188 et seq.; Lewinsky, in Lówen- 
stein's Blätter für Jüdische Gesch. und Liter 'atur, 1903, pp. 
6 et seq. 

D. A. LEW. 


PEIRINS. See DAUPHINÉ 


PEISER, RAPHAEL B. JACOB: Rabbi of 
Peisern in the eighteenth century. He was the au- 
thor of the “Or la-Yesharim" or “‘En Ya‘akob,” 
containing novelle on the treatises Pesahim, Shab- 
bat, Bezah, Ketubot, Rosh ha-Shanah, and Hulin, 
while he commented also under the same title on 
parts of the Pesah Haggadah, both works being 
published together, for the first time, at Dyhern- 
furth in 1778, His “Gullat Tahtiyyot,” a collection 
of novelle on the treatises Gittin and Kiddushin, 
appeared 2b. 1805. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 70; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, pp. 26, 77, 94, 519; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
2125, 6194. ; 

D. S. O0. 

PEISER, SIMON B. JUDAH LÖB: Rabbi 
in Lissa; born at Peisern, Poland, about 1690. He 
was the author of “ Nahalat Shim‘oni,” an important 
work of reference consisting of four sections: (1) 
onomasticon of the Bible, quoting all haggadot 
which are found in the Babylonian Talmud, the 
Midrash Rabbah, and the five Megillot, and which 
concern Biblical persons; with marginal notes, * ‘En 
Rogel,” which give all parallel passages; (2) ono- 
masticon of all the teachers of the Mishnah in the 
Babylonian Talmud; (8, 4) onomasticon of the 
teachers of the baraitot and the Amoraim. The first 
two sections were published at Wandsbeck in 1728; 
sections 8 and 4, as well as his Talmudic method- 


ology, are as yet unpublished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha- Sefarim, p. 397, No. 144; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 70; Steinschneider, Cat. PBodl. col. 2628. 


D. S. O. 
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PEIXOTTO: American Jewish family, original- 
ly from Spain, whence members thereof migrated by 
way of Holland to Curacao, in the West Indies. The 
original name of this family was Maduro, but while 
still in Spain a Maduro married a Peixotto and 
adopted the name of his wife. There are records of 
the burial in Holland of a child of Joshua Cohen 
Peixotto (d. April 10, 1625), and of Dona Ester (d. 
Sept. 21, 1618), wife of Moses Peixotto. 

About 1807 the Peixottos settled in New York. 
This family is connected with the Pipsoto family of 
Jamaica and with the Picciottosof England. By in- 
termarriage the Peixottos have become united with 
other prominent and even older American Jewish 
families—the Cardozo, Hays, Seixas, Gomez, Davis, 


Name 
unknown 


= Moses Jacob 
Jeshurum 


Esther 
(b. 1321) 


Leah 


(b. 1790) Gomez (1800-43) 


(b. 1793) 


Moses 
(1825-20) 


Rebecca 
(b. 1822) 
= Phillips 


Rachel 
(b. 1820) 


| | | 


Zipporah Sarah Moses L. M. 


Judith Salzedo 
5 (1824-89) (1828-1900) (1830-90) 


(1823-81) 
— pavid Hays 
Seixas Cardozo 
Daniel L. M. 
(1854-98) 


Samuel = Miriam Daniel = Rachel M. Seixas 


= Benjamin = Abraham H. = Rachel Froise 


In 1870, at the time of the Rumanian Jewish per- 
secutions, Peixotto was appointed by President 
Grant asconsul-general to Rumania. The intimacy 
and friendship which soon arose between Prince 
Charles of Rumania and himself assisted him greatly. 
During the six years he remained at Bucharest only 
the riots of Ismail and Bessarabia disturbed the 
peace. Tisreports tothe United States government 
resulted in that government addressing letters to its 
ministers at the various European courts inviting 
cooperation in the humane endeavor to stop Jewish 
persecution in Rumania.  Peixotto's reports were 
also the cause of a great meeting at the Mansion House 
in London which called forth Lord Shaftesbury's 
message of sympathy. Peixotto was instrumental, 


(b. 1766) 


— Moses Levy Maduro Peixotto — Judith Lopez Salzedo 
l 
| 


f 
| | | 
Grace Sarah Raphael = Luna 
(b. 1809) (b. 1807) (b. 1805) | Henriquez 
= penjamin 
yaar 


(b. 1798) 


Francis 
Raphael 
(b. 1833) 


Hermann — Esther Naar 
(b. 1882) 


(2 children) 


Daniel 


(b. 1831) 


Frederick 
(d. 1836) 


| | | 
Rebecca Miriam Benjamin 
(1832-85) (b. 1843) (1834-90) 
= Michael M. = Hannah 
Davis Strauss 


Raphael 
(b. 1831) 
= Myrtilla Davis 


| 


George Fannie 


= Ida Solomons : aa ha e 
| [ | | 
Irma R. M. Jessica Sidney Edgar 
(b. 1881) (b. 1866) (b. 1867) 
= Malvina 
Nathan 


Eustace 
(b. 1887) 


Ernest 
(b. 1869) 
= Mollie 

Hutchinson 


| 


M. Percy Maud 


| 
Mabel Beatrice Irving 


| 
Judith 


(b. 1562) 


= Joseph 
= Katia Sadowsky Morningstar 


(b. 1860) 
= Bloom 


- (b. 1859) 


E. À. C. 


PEIXOTTO PEDIGREE. 


Nathan, Naar, and Phillips families. Among the 
more prominent members of the family are the fol- 
lowing: 

Benjamin Franklin Peixotto: Son of Daniel 
Levy Maduro Peixotto (1800-45) ; American consul, 
lawyer, and journalist; born in New York Nov. 18, 
1834; died there 1890. After his father's death he 
went to Cleveland, Ohio. Asa youth he was inti- 
mate with Stephen A. Douglas, became active in 
politics, and warmly supported Douglas’ candidacy 
for the presidency. At this time he was one of the 
editors of the “Cleveland Plain Dealer." Joining 
the order of B’nai B’rith, he was elected, when only 
twenty-nine years of age, grand master of the order 
(1863). In Cleveland he was influential in the estab- 
lishment of an orphan asylum and was one of the 
founders of the Case Library. In 1566 he returned 
tò New York, but in 1867 left for California, where 
he settled in San Francisco and established a lucra- 
tive law practise. 


| too, in founding the Society of Zion in Rumania, an 
organization with similar aims to the B'nai B'rith; 
and it was his influence as a United States official, his 
intimacy with the European philanthropists, and 
the force of his own personal magnetism that finally 
caused the callingof the conference of Brussels to 
which he was a delegate, and which culminated in 
the action taken by the Berlin Congress of 1878, 
when Rumania acquired the status of a sovereign 
kingdom only upon the express condition that the 
civil and political rights of the Jews should be 
recognized, 

Upon his return to America in 1876, Peixotto was 
received with honor and invited to deliver many ad- 
dresses in various sections of the country. At this 
time he aided in forming the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. He used his influence to- 
ward the election in 1876 of President Hayes, 
who appointed him United States consul at Lyons, 
France. In 1885 he returned to the United States 
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and resumed the practise of Jaw in New York city. 
In July, 1886, he founded the “Menorah” (monthly ; 
New York) He served as one of the trustees of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute, of the Sanitary Aid 
Socicty, and of Temple Israel (New York), and was 
one of the founders of the Ohio Society. In 1808 he 
married Hannah Strauss of Louisville, Ky. 

Daniel Levy Maduro Peixotto: Eldest son of 
Moses Leyy Maduro Peixotto (1767-1828); physi- 
cian, scholar, author, and philanthropist; born in 
Amsterdam July 18, 1800; died in New York 1848. 
Te was educated in Curacao under the direction of 
Professor Strebeck. He accompanied his father to 
New York and graduated from Columbia College at 
the age of sixteen, receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1819, He was a member of the old 
Philolexian Society of the college, the membership 
of which society still includes the names of his de- 
scendants. Prior to taking his degree he had en- 
tered the office of Dr. David Hosack, at one time 
physician to George Washington. Peixotto was one 
of the editors of the “New York Medical and Phys- 
ical Journal” and of “ Gregory's Practice ” (1825-26) 
and was a frequent contributor to the periodicals 
and newspapers of the day. Later on he edited 
“The True American,” advocating the election of 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, and he was also connected 
with the “New York Mirror.” 

Among the many offices held by him were the fol- 
lowing: secretary of the Academy of Medicine (1825) ; 
physician to the City Dispensary (182%); and presi- 
dent of the New York Medical Society (1830-82); he 
was also one of the organizers of the Society for 
Assisting the Widows and Orphans of Medical Men. 

The title of Professor of the Theory and Practise 
of Medicine and Obstetrics was given him in 1836, 
and in the same year he was elected to honorary 
membership in the Medical Society of Lower Can- 
ada, Having accepted theappointment of president 
of the Willoughby Medical College, he removed to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he was dean of the faculty 
for a number of years. Returning to New York, he 
resumed his practise there, and continued it until 
hisdeath. Hemarried Rachel M. Seixas, the daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Seixas, March 19, 1828. 

Daniel Levy Maduro Peixotto: Son of Moses 
Levy Maduro Peixotto (1880-90): captain of the 
Third Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry ; 
born in New York March 17, 1854; died at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, Oct. 24, 1898, from the effects of fever 
contracted during the Spanish-American war. For 
many years he was connected with the Seventh 
Regiment, State of New York, as corporal of Com- 
pany B, and received the faithful service medal in 
that regiment. After his removal to Washington 
he served on General Ordway’s staff as captain and 
aide-de-camp (1888). At the outbreak of the Span- 
ish-Ameriean war he volunteered, and served with 
the Third United States Volunteer Infantry, first as 
first lieutenant and acting quartermaster, and then 
as captain of Company D. At the time of his death 
he was military governor and provost marshal of 
Guantanamo. He married Ida Solomons, daughter 
of Adolphus S. Solomons, in 1880. Mis only child, 
Irma R. M. Peixotto, was born in New York 
Jan. 10, 1881. She is a frequent contributor to the 


periodicals of the day and to children's magazines, 
both as writer and illustrator. 

Edgar D. Peixotto: Son of Raphael Peixotto; 
born in New York Nov. 93, 1867. He is a promi- 
nent lawyer in San Francisco, and was at one time 
assistant district attorney of that city. 

Ernest Peixotto: Son of Raphael Peixotto; 
American painter; born in New York Oct. 15, 1969. 
He studied at the Académie Julien in Paris for five 
years under Benjamin Constant and Jules Lefèbvre. 
His work has been:exhibited in the Paris Salon. He 
exhibited also at the Columbian Exposition held 
in 1898. | 

George D. M. Peixotto: Eldest son of Benja- 
min Franklin Peixotto; American artist; born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1859. His early youth was passed 
in the United States, but upon the appointment of 
his father as consul to Rumania (1870) he entered 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Dresden. In 
1877, on graduation, he was awarded the silver 
medal of the academy for his *St. Mary the Egyp- 
tian.” This was the beginning of an artistic career, 
which was interrupted by his appointment as United 
States vice-consul at Lyons by President Garfield. 

Peixotto has painted the portraits of President 
McKinley, Cardinal Manning, John Hay, William 
Windom, Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite, Victorien 
Sardou, Sir Moses Montefiore, and Bishop Gilmour 
of Cleveland. Peixotto is known also in the field of 
muraldecoration; he executed notable work of this 
character for the New Amsterdam Theater and the 
Criterion Club (New York). 

Jessica Blanche Peixotto: American educa- 
tionist; only.daughter of Raphael Peixotto; born 
in New York. She graduated from the University 
of California in the year 1894, to which she re- 
turned after a year's study in the Sorbonne, Paris. 
In April, 1900, she took the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, being the second woman to receive the 
Ph.D. degree from that university. Her doctor's 
dissertation was published under the title of “The 
French Revolution and Modern French Socialism." 
Soon afterward she received the appointment of 
lecturer in socialism in the University of California, 
which position she now (1904) holds. 

M. Percy Peixotto: Brother of George D. M. 
Peixotto: one of the governors of the American 
Chamber of Commerce at Paris; born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 4, 1862. He studied at the Lycée et 
l'Ecole de Commerce de Lyon, France. For many 
years he has been associated with the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of New York as general 
supervisor of its Continental business, residing in 
Paris, where he is one of the leading members of the 
American “colony.” He rendered active and valua- 
ble service to the Paris Exposition of 1900, serving 
as American representative on several committees. 
Ile was one of the committee appointed in connection 
with the presentation of the Lafayette monument. 
Peixotto is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Moses Levy Maduro Peixotto: Rabbi and 
merchant; born in Curacao 1767; died in New York 
1898. After the death of his first wife he traveled 
for some time, and during his visit to Amsterdam 
married (July 19, 1797) Judith Lopez Salzedo. Re- 
turning to Curacao he engaged in an extensive mer- 
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eantile business. On June 11, 1807, he landed in 
America from one of hisown vessels. Owing to the 
Embargo Acts Peixotto was not able to return with 
American goods; he became therefore an American 
citizen. He continued his mercantile career in Front 
street. When the Congregation Shearith Israel lost 
its rabbi, Gershom Mendes Serxas, he volunteered 
his services to the congregation, which he served for 
many years, at first gratuitously as acting rabbi, 
and then as rabbi; he held this position at the time 
of his death. 

Moses Levy Maduro Peixotto: Eldest son of 
Daniel Levy Maduro Peixotto (1800-43) ; soldier and 
pharmacist; born in New York 1880; died there 
1890. He was a member of the Seventh Regiment 
of the Stateof New York, and served with it during 
the Civil war. He later held the rank of captain. 
As a pharmacist he was connected with the New 
York Free Medical Dispensary and was a trustee of 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. 

Raphael Peixotto: Son of Daniel Levy Ma- 
duro Peixotto (1800-43); president of Congregation 
Emanu-El, San Francisco; born in New York 1887. 
He removed to San Francisco in 1870 and engaged 
in a mercantile career. He is identified with a num- 
ber of Jewish institutions in San Francisco. 

Sidney Peixotto: Son of Raphael Peixotto; 
born in New York May 28, 1866. Almost his entire 
life has been passed in San Francisco, where he has 
displayed the most ardent and practical interest in 
the best forms of charitable endeavor. The Colum- 
bia Park Boys' Club, of which he is the founder and 
leader, is one of the finest institutions of its kind in 
existence. He is also a major in the California Na- 
tional Guard. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: General Register, Congregation Shearith 


Isracl, i. 66, New York; J. J. Benjamin, Drei Jahre in 


Amerika; Markens, The Hebrews of America; Joseph 
Pipsoto, History of the Jews in Jamaica, ch. xviii.; Jamaica 
Daily Telegraph, 1900; Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Oct. 24, 
1819; Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, London, 
1875; Appletows Cyclopedia of American Biography; 
Voorsanger, Chronicles of Emanuel; Who's Who in Amer- 
ica, 1904; American Jewish Year Book, 1901; The Meno- 
rah (New York), vol. i. (Maimonides Library), vol. ix. 
(1890): Occident, ii. 168; Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Suc. ii. 51, 63; iv. 192: x. 65; xi. 151 ; Simon Wolf, The Amer- 
ican Jew as Patriot, Citizen, and Soldier, pp. 428-542; Daly, 
Jews in North America, pp. 50-57; Morais, Eminent Israel- 
ites of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 265, 207, 271, 855 ; idem, 
Jews of Philadelphia, pp. 128, 149, 151, 274; D. Henriques 
de Castro, Keur van Grafsteene op de Nederl.-Portug.- 
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PEKAH (mp5): Son of Remaliah and a king of 
Israel in the period of anarchy between the fall of 
the dynasty of Jehu (750 B.c.) and the overthrow of 
Samaria (722 B.c.). The Biblical records of his ac- 
tivity are found in II Kings xv. 25-831, II Chron. 
xxviii. 5-15, and Isa. vii. 1-9. He first appears as 
captain (Hebr. *hind man") of Pekahiah, his pred- 
ecessor on the throne; that is, he was a close ad- 
viser, or the chief of the body-guard, of the king. 
Taking advantage of this position, he assassinated 
the king in his own palace, and, supported by fifty 
Gileadites, from whose home territory he probably 
originally came, he usurped the throne of Israel. 
- This was about 786 n.c. From the records of Isaiah 
and Chronicles it is known that he formed an alliance 
with Rezin, King of Damascus, The prime reason 
for such a league was probably to protect their re- 


spective countries from another incursion of ‘Tiglath- 
pileser IlI., who had compelled Menahem, in 788 
B.C., to pay a large tribute. The two kings united 
their armies and attempted to coeree Ahaz of Judah 
into joining them. 

According to II Chron. xxviii. 5-15, Pekah raided 
Judah and carried to Samaria an enormous number 
of captives; but, rebuked by the prophet Oded 
and by some of the prominent men, he released them 
and sent them back. The united forces of Israel 
and Syria appeared before the walls of Jerusalem to 
demand its surrender. At this juncture Isaiah the 
prophet came to the moral support of Judah and 
her king. The allies had proposed to set upon the 
throne of Judah a son of Tabecl, probably one favor- 
able to the alliance. Ahaz, however, knowing that 
Tiglath-pileser was within call, appealed to him for 
help. At about the same time, possibly a little 
later, Tiglath-pileser III. began a raid into the ter- 
ritory of Pekah, who had not followed the policy of 
Menahem (738) and. yielded submission to Assyria. 
This raid is described in II Kings xv. 29: "In the 
days of Pekah king of Israel came Tiglath-pileser 
king of Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth- 
maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and 
Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and 
carried them captive to Assyria.” The record of 
this invasion is followed by the statement that 
Hoshea, the son of Elah, conspired against Pekah and 
slew him and reigned in his stead. One of Tiglath- 
pileser's inscriptions says: “ Pekah, their king, they 
slew ; Hoshea [Ausi] I appointed ruler over them.” 
The inference here is that the people, seeing the in- 
evitable outcome of the contest with Assyria, put 
out of the way their fighting king, and then yielded 
submission to the conqueror, Tiglath-pileser III. 

The length of Pekah’s reign is stated (II Kings 
xv. 27) to have been twenty years. This extent 
is impossible if reckoned from the usurpation of 
Pekahiah's throne (786) to the succession of Hoshea 
(7138-81). There is, however, an explanation that 
has some plausibility. When Zechariah, the son of 
Jeroboam II., was slain by Shallum, it was the be- 
ginning of general anarchy in Israel. Shallum 
reigned a short time in Samaria; but east of the 
Jordan Pekah and his Gileadite followers assumed 
independence, with Pekah as king. That was 
about 750 or 751. At the accession of Pekahiah. 
Pekah and his valiant followers may have offered 
their services to the king at Samaria. Pekahiah 
may have innocently accepted the offer and have 
thus given Pekah the long-wished-for opportunity 
to become king of all Israel. Such an explanation 
would account for the round number of twenty 
years of kingship (750-781). 

E. G. II. I. M. P. 

PEKAHIAH: King of Israel in succession to 
his father (736-735 s.c.) according to P. Rost in 
Schrader, ^K. A. T." 8d ed., i. 820 (but see CHRO- 
NOLOGY) MEkNAHEM (II Kings xv. 28-26). He 
ascended the throne at a time when the kingdom of 
IsnAEL was already in a state of dissolution. Soon 
after his accession Pekahiah was murdered in his 
palace in Samaria by his chief officer Pekah, who 
usurped his throne, 

E. G. H. S. O. 
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PELETHITES. See CHERETHITES. 

PELICAN (“kawat”): Unclean bird mentioned in 
Lev. xi. 18 and Deut. xiv. 17. Reference to its 
habit of living in ruins and desolate places is made 
in Isa. xxxiv. 11 and Zeph. ii. 14 (A. V. “cormo- 
rant”) and in Ps. cii. 7 (A. V. 6). From its habit of 
storing quantities of food in the large pouch at- 
tached to its lower mandible, for the purpose of 
feeding its young, which it does by pressing its 
pouch against its breast, arose the belief that the 
pelican opened its breast with its bill to feed its 
young with its own blood—a belief which seemed 
to derive support from the red at the end of the 
bill. 

Two species of pelican are found on the coast of 
Syria: the white pelican (Pelecanus onocrotatus) and, 
less frequently, the Dalmatian (P. crispus). In the 
Talmud the pelican is assumed to be referred to in 
Hul 68a (+395) and Yer. Kil. viii, 6 (mmn mw), and in 
other passages. See GOOSE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 
251: Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 194, 368. 
E. G. II. I. M. C. 


PELTIN, SAMUEL HIRSH: Polish au- 
thor; born at Mariampol, government of Suwalki, 
May, 1881; died at Warsaw Sept. 30, 1896. In his 
youth he studied Bible, Talmud, sciences, and lan- 
guages, and in 1855 settled in Warsaw, where in 
1865 he established the “Izraelita,” a Polish weekly 
devoted to Jewish interests, remaining its editor 
throughout his life. In this journal he wrote, be- 
sides feuilletons, articles on religion, ethics, and 
Jewish history, always defending the Jewish cause 
against anti-Semitic attacks. He wrote also a num- 
ber of tales of Jewish life, and made translations of 
the stories of Compert and others. 

While very young he composed a Polish text-book 
specially designed for Jewish children; and among 
other writings he left in manuscript a book on Jew- 
ish history in Polish, entitled “ Historya Zydow.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, ed. Sokolow, p. 91, Warsaw, 
1889; Ahiasaf, p. 320, Warsaw, 1897. 
A. S. W. 


H. R. 

PEN: An instrument for writing. The older 
expressions for “writing,” which later occur as 
archaisms in lofty speech, mean “to cut in,” “to 
scratch ” (*hakak," "harat," “harat,” “harash ”). 
There is no mention, therefore, of pens, but of 
iron styles (“ ‘et barzel "—Jer. xvii. 1; Job xix. 24; 
“heret ^—Ex. xxxii. 4; Jer. xvii. 1). For writing 
material stone was used, as for the tables of the 
Decalogue; Ezekiel, in Babylonia, speaks of tiles 
(iv. 1), Jeremiah of writing in the earth (xvii. 13). 
Often tablets covered with wax were used; some- 
times also metal strips(comp. Ex. xxviii. 96, xxxix. 
30) The characters were always cut into this ma- 
terial by means of the style. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the antiquity of writing with colored matter, 
and, therefore, with a pen. Ink is mentioned only 
once, in Jer. xxxvi. 18, but that method of writing 
is certainly much older. If it is true that the word 
“katab” originally meant writing with colored mat- 
ter (comp. “katam ” = “to cover something "), then 
the custom of writing with a pen would be as old as 
the word “katab.” This is very probable, since the 
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art of writing with colors was known in Egypt long 
before Israel settled in Palestine. That writing, 
however, was not customary in Palestine in the fif- 
teenth pre-Christian century, but that there, as in 
Babylon, clay tablets were used, even in every-day 
life, is shown by the discoveries in Tell el-Amarna 
and at Seilun in Palestine. See Jew. Excyc. viii. 
306, s.c. MANUSCRIPTS. l 
E. G. H. WwW. N. 


PEÑAFORTE, RAYMUND DE: Chaplain to 
Pope Alexander LV.; grand master of the Domini- 
can order until 1240; confessor of James I. of Ara- 
gon; lived in Barcelona. His principal aim was to 
convert Jews and Mohammedans to Christianity, 
and for the furtherance of this aim he caused both 
Arabic and Hebrew to be taught in the higher schools 
conducted by Dominicans. He exercised great in- 
finence over King James as his confessor and suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to order a public debate, 
concerning Judaism and Christianity, between Moses 
ben Nahman, called * El Rab de España,” Astrue de 
Porta, à rabbi in Gerona, and Fra Pablo, or Pablo 
CHRISTIANI, à baptized Jew of Montpellier who be- 
longed to the Dominican order. In this debate, 
which took place in the royal palace at Barcelona 
(July 20-24, 1263), in the presence of the king and 
of many of the higher clergy, Raymund de Pefia- 
forte took an important part. He was at the head 
of the theologians present, and in agreement with 
the king gave the rabbi perfect freedom of speech. 
When Raymund observed to Moses ben Nahman 
that he must not allow himself to blaspheme Chris- 
tianity, Moses answered that he knew what the 
laws of propriety demanded. On the Sabbath fol- 
lowing the close of the debate the king, together 
with many preaching friars and other clergy, visited 
the synagogue, where Raymund de Pefiaforte deliv- 
ered an address on the Trinity, which Moses ben 
Nahman successfully refuted. 

The debate was not without injurious effects. 
Raymund de Pefiaforte obtained from the king not 
only permission for his protégé Pablo Christiani to 
continue his missionary journeys, but also the com- 
mand that the Jewsin all parts of his land, including 
children, old men, and women, should be compelled 
to listen to the sermons of Pablo and of all other Do- 
minicans, and, within three months, to strike out 
from their books all that was contained in them 
against the Christian religion. The censory com- 
mission appointed therefor consisted of Arnoldo de 
Guerbo (Bishop of Barcelona), Raymund de Pefia- 
forte, and the Dominicans Arnoldo de Legarra, Ray- 
mund Martin (author of “Pugio Fidei”), and Pedro 
de Janua (Genoa). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nachmanidis Disputatio. ed. Steinschneider, 
Berlin, 1860; Diago, Annales del Reino de Valencia, p. 313; 
Rios, Hist. i. 483 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. vii. 142 et seq.; R. E. 


J. xv. 6 et Seq. 
S M. K. 


PENALTIES. See FINES AND FORFEITURE, 


PENIEL or PENUEL (5x95, lit. “the face of 
God”): 1. Place mentioned three times in the Old 
Testament. It was situated on the western bank of 
the Jordan, near the ford of Jabbok, in the moun- 
tains of Ephraim. It is identified with the present 
Tulul al-Dhahab, which lies 250 feet above the 
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sea, and contains beautiful ruins. According to the 

Bible, Jacob cated the place “Peniel,” after he had 

wrestled with the angel. because he had seen God 

face to face (Gen. xxxi. 30; comp. LXX. Oeo? mpo- 
owror), Gideon destroyed the tower of Penuel be- 
cause its inhabitants would not assist him with pro- 
visions during his pursuit of the kings of Midian 

(Judges viii. 8-17); the town was rebuilt by 

Jeroboam I. (I Kings xii. 25). 

2. X descendant of Judah (I Chron. iv. 4). 
3. A Benjamite (čb. viii. 25). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings. Dict. Bible: Sepp, Jerusalem und 
das Heilige Land, ii. 230. 

Inc. 5. O. 
PENIEL, SOLOMON B. ABRAHAM: 

Scholar of unknown date and place. He was the 

author of a work entitled “Or 'IZnayim," on the in- 

fluence of the constellations upon mankind, the 
days of Creation, and the wisdom of the Patriarchs 

(Constantinople, 1519: Cremona, 1557; Breslau, 

1807). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 71; Benjacob, Ozar na- 
Sefarim, p. 27, No, 543; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2383. 
D. S. O. 
PENINI. See BEDERSI or BEDARESI, ABRA- 

HAM BEN ISAac. 

PENITENCE. Sce REPENTANCE. 


PENITENTIAL DAYS, or TEN DAYS OF 
REPENTANCE (“‘Aseret Yeme Teshubah ”): The 
first ten days of Tishri, beginning with the Day of 
Memorial (New-Year) and ending with the Day of 
Atonement. According to the Mishnah (R. H. i. 2) 
the ist of Tishri is the great yearly day of judg- 
ment, on which all creatures pass before God's 
throne, as sheep pass for examination before the 
shepherd; but as the tenth of thesume month is the 
day on which forgiveness is sought, the opinion 
naturally grew up that the judgment on the first 
day was not final, but that prayer and works of re- 
pentance from the first to the tenth day might avertan 
unfavorable decision. Hence the Talmud in various 
passages recognizes the Ten Days of Repentance. 

The 8d of Tishri (or if this be on the Sabbath, 
the 4th) is observed as the Fast of Gedaliah; and 
the 9th is a day of good cheer. On the interme- 
diate days abstention from food and drink, to a 
greater or lesser degree, is deemed meritorious; but 
the time is not one forsadnessor mourning. Hence 
a wedding within the Ten Days, though not usual, 
is rot forbidden. 

In the liturgy certain changes and additions occur 
on these days: (1) The Talmud (Ber. 12b) mentions 
that on these days the close of the third benediction 
in the “‘Amidah” reads “the Hoiy King" instead 
of *the Holy God"; and that on work-days the 

close of the eighth benediction reads 
Liturgical “the King of Judgment” (Ht. "the 
Changes. King, the Judgment”) instead of 
“King loving righteousness and judg- 
ment.” While there is a dissentient opinion, to the 
effect that the ordinary forms are suficient on the 
Ten Days of Repentance, the later Halakah has made 
these changes obligatory to the extent of bidding 
a man in reciting the prayer to recommence when 
he has forgotten to make them (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 582). 
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(2) The treatise Soferim, dating from the seventh 


or eigbth century, mentions (xix. 8) some insertions , 


which were made jn the first and second benedictions 
and in the last two, and which are now found in all 
prayer-books; in the first (after “for the sake of 
liis Name in love”): “Remember us for life, King 
who delighteth in life: and inscribe us in the book 
of life, for Thy sake, living God”; in the second 
(after “maketh salvation to grow”): * Who is like 
Thee, merciful Father, remembering His creatures in 
mercy for life”; in the last but one, near the end: 
* And inscribe for life all the sons of Thy covenant"; 
in the last benediction immediately before the close; 
“May we be remembered and inscribed before Thee 
in the book of life, of blessing, of peace, and of good 
sustenance." In the last service of Atonement Day 
“seal” is used in the place of “inscribe” throughout, 
In the German ritual, at the close of the last bene- 
dictiou, the words “who blesseth his people Israel 
with peace” 
Peace.” 

The author of Soferim, mindful of the Talmudic 
saying that “a man should not ask for his needs in 
the first three or in the last three benedictions,” re- 
marks that these customary insertions can hardly be 
justified even on New-Year’s Day or on the Day of 
Atonement. Maimonides includes them in his“ Order 
of Prayer.” Abudarham, in a book of later date, 
while giving these requests, nevertheless protests 
against their use. Joseph Caro in his code (Orah 
Hayyim, 112) meets the diflicuity by adding to the 

Talmudic rule the significant words, 
Divergent “but he may pray for the needs of the 
Views as community”; and in section 582 he 
to These treats these requests as parts of the 

Changes. serviceforthe Ten Days. The French 

and the German Jews have never had 
any scruples on this score; witness their admission of 
many ponderous piyyutim into the first, second, and 
third benedictions in the reader’s repetition of the 
*'Amidah." 

(8) The invocations beginning * Abinu Malkenu " 
(Our Father, our King) are read in the morning and 
afternoon services of the Ten Days, except on the 
Sabbath, Friday afternoons, and the 9th of Tishri, 
the eve of Atonement, which is a sort of semiholy 
day, and on which the penitential psalm with all 
its incidents is also omitted (see ABINU MALKENU). 

(4) In the early morning of work-days, before the 
regular morning service, Senior are read in a form 
or order very much like that observed on the night 
of Atonement Day. The poetical pieces, at least in 
the German ritual, differ for each of the days, those 
for the 9th of Tishri being the fewest and shortest. 
Separate prayer-books containing these sclihot 
along with those for certain days preceding New- 
Year and for the morning, the additional, and the 
afternoon services of the Day of Atonementare pub- 
lished, and are indispensable to those attending the 
‘arly Morning services. 

A. L. N. D. 

PENNSYLVANIA: One of the original thir- 
teen states of the American Union; named after 
William Penn, who received a grant of the territory 
from King Charles II. in 1681. When Peter Stuy- 
vesant, in 1655, conquered the Swedish colonies on 
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the Delaware River, three Jews, Abraham de Lu- 
cena, Salvator Dandrade, and Jacob Coen, requested 
permission to trade along the Delaware River (Nov. 
99, 1655), claiming that under the act of Feb. 15, 
1055, they had received the consent of the directors 

of the West India Company to travel, 


First reside, trade, and enjoy the same priv- 
Mention. ilegesasother inhabitants. This peti- 


tion was refused “for weighty rea- 
sons,” but they were permitted to send two persons 
to the South River (subsequently named the Dela- 
ware) in order to terminate a trading expedition 
already entered upon, 

These were the first Jews of whom there is any 
record in Pennsylvania. On June 14, 1656, the di- 
rectors of the West India Company wrote to Stuy ve- 
sant asking that tho Jews be permitted to trade 
along the South River and “carry on their business 
as beforesaid." From this time on it is evident that 
the Jews took advantage of the privilege granted 
to them and traded with the Indians and Swedes 
in that territory. In 1657 Isaiah Mesa (spelled also 
“Masa” and * Mara”), “a Jew,” is mentioned in the 
annals of Jacquet's administration asa participant in 
several lawsuits. In 1662 a community of Mennon- 
ites or Anabaptists proposed to settle at Horekill, 
in Delaware county, and in their articles of asso- 
ciation they determined to exclude all “usurious 
Jews.” When Sir Robert Carr, in 1664, assumed 
command of the Delaware in the name of the Eng- 
lish crown, he received instructions from his govern- 
ment that “all people should enjoy the liberty of 
their conscience.” 

In 1681, when William Penn gained possession of 
the land that bears his name, there must have been 
several Jewish settlers in the southeastern portion. 
The earliest Jewish resident of Philadelphia of whom 
there is any record was Jonas Aaron, 
who was living there in 1708. The 
most prominent member of the Jew- 
ish belief in the early history of the 
colony was Isaac Miranda. The date of his birth is 
not known; he died in Lancaster, Pa., in 1783. He 
took up his residence in the colony very early in the 
eighteenth century, and was one of the earliest Jew- 
ish settlers in Philadelphia and the firstin Lancaster. 
In 1728 James Logan, secretary of the province, re- 
fers to himasan “apostate Jew or fashionable Chris- 
tian proselyte," who had gone into the interior of 
the colony to transact some official business. In 1727 
Miranda was appointed “agent to receive and collect 
the perquisites and rights of Admiralty,” and on 
June 19, 1727, he was appointed “deputy judge of 
the Court of Vice-Admiralty "—the first judicial of- 
fice held bya Jew in the provinces. He wasa large 
holder of land, and his name is frequently men- 
tioned in the archives of the colony. In 1730 (or 
1720) the Indians of Lancaster made a complaint 
that he had acted unfairly toward them, but no 
action is recorded in the matter. 

Jews came from the other colonies, some from 
New York, some even from Georgia, and took up 
their abode inthe province. After Philadelphia, the 
next city in which they settled was Lancaster. The 
first Jewish resident was Isaac Miranda (see above), 
who owned property there before the town and 


In Phila- 
delphia. 
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county were organized in 1780. Ten years later 
there were several Jewish families in the town; on 
Feb. 8, 1747, there was recorded a deed to Isaac Nunus 
Ricus (Henriques) and Joseph Simon, conveying half 
an acre of land *in trust for the society of Jews set- 
tled in and about Lancaster," to be used as a place 
of burial. Henriques had come from Georgia in 
1741. Joseph Simon was perhaps the best-known 
Jewish merchant in the county, while Dr. Isaac 
Cohen, one of the first residents of Lancaster, was 
the earliest Jewish physician in Pennsylvania. 
Easton, in Northampton county, was another 
town that eontained pre-Revolutionary Jewish in- 
habitants, The first merchant in the town was Myer 
Hart de Shira (Texeira? see Harr), who is mentioned 
among the founders of Easton in 1750. He took the 


oath of allegiance to the colonial government in 
1764, and became one of Easton’s most wealthy citi- 
zens. Michael Harr (not related to Myer Hart) was 
an early resident. He was born in 1788 and became 
very vich, owning much property in the surround- 
ing country. Michael Hart deeded to hisson Jacob, 
on March 25, 1800, ground for a burial-place for the 
Jews. Although there were several families resi- 
ding in Easton, a synagogue was not founded until 
1839, when the Congregation Brit Sholom was es- 
tablished. It was chartered on Nov. 25, 1842, and 
the Rey. Morris Kohn was its first rabbi. 
Schaefferstown, now in Lebanon county, but 
originally in Lancaster county, is supposed to have 
contained Jewish inhabitants. Accorcing to tra- 
dition a synagogue existed there carly in the eight- 
eenth century,and a cemetery was established about 
The early German Pietists assumed many of 
the old Hebrew customs, and consequently were con- 
founded with the Jews. 
Many Jews were connected with the sale and ex- 
ploitation of land in Pennsylvania. In 1768, owing 
to the depredations of the Shawnee 


Estate and Delaware Indians in Bedford 
Agents. county, twelve traders suffered a loss 


of £80,000, among whom were David 
Franks, Levy Andrew Levy, and Joseph Simon. 
On July 5, 1778, the sale of southern Illinois took 
place. The Indian nations of the Illinois country 
conveyed their property to twenty-two residents of 
Pennsylvania, among whom were Moses Franks, 
Jacob Franks, Barnard Gratz, Michael Gratz, David 
Franks, Moses Franks, Jr., Joseph Simon, and Levy 
Andrew Levy. This territory never became the 
property of those interested in its sale. The great- 
est speculator in land in the province was Aaron 
Levy, who in 1779 purchased land in Haines town- 
ship, Center county, upon which he laid out the 
town of AARONSBURG (recorded Oct. 4, 1786), the 
first town in the United States laid out and named 
aftera Jew. Levy was interested with Robert Mor- 
ris in the well-known speculation in lands in the 
western portion of the state which resulted so dis- 
astrously to the “financier of the Revolution " (see 
Levy, AARON). 

It is estimated that there were not more than $00 
Jews in Pennsylvania at the close of the War of In- 
dependence. The greater portion had taken up 
their residence after 1765, and many had arrived 
eleven years later, after New York had been occu- 
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pied by the British. The Jewsenjoyed all the rights 
of the other inhabitants, except that none could be- 
come a member of the General Assembly. "There 
was nothing in the Constitution as established by 
the General Convention in 1776 that prevented a 
Jew from becoming a judicial, executive, or military 
oflicer of the commonwealth. On Dec. 23, 1788, the 
Rev. Gershom Mendez Seixas, Simon Nathan (* par- 
nas”), Asher Myers, Barnard Gratz, and Haym Sol- 
omon, the * Mahamad " of the Congregation Mickvé 
Israel, Philadelphia, petitioned the Council of Cen- 
sors that there be removed from the Constitution 
the declaration requiring each member of the Assem- 
bly to affirm his belief in the divine inspiration of 
the New Testament. The law was subsequently 
changed, and all civil disabilities of the Jews were 
removed. 

The history of the Jews in Pennsylvania after 
1825 is the history of their activities in the various 
cities in which they settled, and which are treated 
in the respective articles. Although Jews had taken 
an active interest in the development of the western 
portion of the state from a time preceding the Revo- 
lution, it was more in the way of speculation and 
investment; it was not until the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century that the Jews settled iu Pitts- 
burg and the other western cities. Wilkesbarre and 
Harrisburg had few Jewish inhabitants, and Aarons- 
burg, although founded by a Jew, had only a few 
Jewish residents. It was not until after the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews had ceased to migrate in 
numbers to America that the western portion of 
the state was settled, and this was owing to the ar- 
rival of many Jews of German and Polish origin. 
Yet theearly Jewish pioneers, those that had settled 
in Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Easton long before 

the Revolution, had come from Ger- 

Successive many and Holland, while the first set- 

Settlers. tlers of New York, Newport, R. L., 

and Savannah, Ga., had been mostly 

of Spanish descent. About 1825 there was a fresh 

exodus from Germany, and many Jews settled in 

Philadelphia and became important factors in the 

community, while others traveled westward and 
helped in the development of many towns. 

Although Jews had been living in Pittsburg 
ever since it was incorporated in 1804, it was not un- 
til 1830 that there was an actual Jewish community 
there, and this consisted of Jews of German origin. 
In 1846 the first congregation was organized and 
named “Etz-Chayim.” It met in a small room in 
Third street, over an engine-house; its first presi- 
ding officer was William Frank. The Congregation 
Rodef Sholem, one of the most important congrega- 
tions in the state, was established in 1858. At pres- 
ent Pittsburg (with Allegheny) contains tlie second 
largest Jewish community in Pennsylvania. 

The first Jewish settlers in Harrisburg arrived 
from Germany in the early forties, The oldest con- 
gregation is Ohev Sholom, established in 1851 (pres- 
ent rabbi, Samuel Friedman); Chisuk Emmunah 
and Beth-El were established after 1884. The city 
possesses also a benevolent society and two other 
societies. The present (1904) Jewish population of 
the city is 1,200 in a total of about 70,000 inhab- 
itants. Other important towns containing many 
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Jewish residents are: Wilkesbarre, whose first 
synagogue, D'nai B’rith, was incorporated in 1848; 
Scranton, which has three synagogues, the earliest, 
the Anshe Chesed, having been incorporated Jan. 7, 
1862; Reading, which has two congregations, onc 
of which, the Oheb Sholom, was founded May 1, 
1864. In addition, the following towns contain 
enough Jewish families to support at least one syn- 
agogue: Allentown, Altoona, Beaver Falls, Brad. 
dock, Bradford, Butler, Carbondale, Chambersburg, 
Chester, Connellsville, Danville, Dunmore, Du- 
quesne, Erie, Greensburg, Hazleton, Homestead, 
Honesdale, Johnstown, McKeesport, Newcastle, Oil 
City, Phoenixville, Pottsville, Shamokin, Sharon, 
Shenandoah, South Bethlehem, South Sharon, Titus- 
ville, Uniontown, Washington, Williamsport, and 
York. Jews are settled with some sort of organ- 
ization in at least fifty towns in the state. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Russia was the 
occasion of many settlingin this state. They began 
to arrive in 1882, and at the present time they con- 
stitute the majority of the Jewish population. 


In the state of Pennsylvania there are thirty-four | 


citiesand towns with one or more Jewish institutions, 
Of these 31 have 92 regularly organized congrega- 
tions, 2 hold holy-day services, and in 1 no commu- 
nal religious life exists. There are 59 congregations 
with a membership of about 7,000 and an income of 
over $120,000; 8 congregations are affiliated with the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations; 88 have 
together 33 cemeteries, and there are 2 
Summary. cemeteries independent of organized 
congregations; 29 congregations re- 
port schools with 2,438 pupils; 7 schools are affili- 
ated with the Hebrew Sabbath-School Union of 
America. Free religious schools are conducted by 
2 societies, 1 reporting an income of $3,187, with 
2,721 pupils; there are 2 Hebrew Free Schools with 
an income of $5,060, and instructing 480 pupils. 
Exclusive of the schools and classes for religious 
instruction, there are, chiefly. in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, and Wiikesbarre, the following educational 
agencies: 1 manual-training school; 4 societies con- 
ducting industrial classes; 2 societies conducting 
evening classes; 2 kindergartens; 1 day-nursery; 
3 alumni associations, furthering religious instruc- 
tion; and 1 college for Hebrew studies. Three of 
these report an income of $21,316, and 3 others re- 
port 499 pupils. There are 41 charitable societies, 
28 of which report an income of $219,824, of which 
9193,996 must be set to the credit of Philadelphia. 
The charitable societies include 3 orphan asylums, 
1 hospital, 1 home for incurables, 1 maternity hos- 
pital, 1 “friendly inn " and home for the aged—all ex- 
cept 1 orphan asylum being in Philadelphia. There 
are 11 social clubs (5 with an income of $25,620), 4 
associations for young men (2 with an income of 
54,718), 1 loan-association, 14 mutual-benefit socic- 
ties—allin Philadelphia. "There are also 12 literary 
clubs (11in Philadelphia) and 2 musical associations. 
In two cities there are branches of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle; in four, sections of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women; in five, 9 Zionist societies; 
and in seventeen, 60 lodges. The last-mentioned are 
distributed among the orders as follows: 25, Inde- 
pendent Order B'nai B’rith; 6, Independent Order 
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Free Sons of Isracl; 17, Independent Order Sons of 
Benjamin; and 12, Order B’rith Abraham. The 
present population of Pennsylvania is 6,302,115, in- 
cluding more than 100,000 Jews. See AARONSBURG, 
LANCASTER, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG, READING, 
SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. P. Rosenbach, Hist. of the Jews of Phila- 
delphia Prior to 1880, Philadelphia, 1883; Markens, The 
Hebrews in America, New York, 1888; Morais, The Jews of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1894; Publications Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc.: A. S. W. Rosenbach, Notes on the First Settle- 
ment of Jews in Pennsylvania, 1625-1703 (1897, vol. v.); H. 
Necarsulmer. The Early Settlement of Lancaster (1901, vol. 
ix.); I. H. and A. S. W. Rosenbach, Aaron Levy (1894, vol. ii.) ; 
Morris Jastrow, The Jews of Philadelphia (1898, vol. i.); H. 
Berkowitz (1901, vol. ix.). Other sources are: Daly, Settle- 
ment of the Jews in North America: Pennsylvania Colo- 
nial Records: Pennsylvania Archives; Watson, Annals, 
Philadelphia, 1868; Westcott’s History of Philadelphia ; 
Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; 
American Jewish Year Book, 1900-1; Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, First Series, i. 266; Second Series, ix. 738; American 
Historical Register, April, 1895. 

A. A.S. W. R. 

PENSO, ABRAHAM: Turkish rabbinical au- 
thor; lived at Sarajevo, Bosnia, at the end of the 
eighteenth century; pupil of David Parpo, Penso 

was the author of *Appe Zutre” (Salonica, 1798), 

^a work on the paschal laws, and of * Tola'at Shani” 

(b. 1805), a collection of homilies. He edited 

Hay yim J. D. Azulai's notes on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 

Mishpat Katub (ib. 1798). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Franco, Histoire des Israélites de Ü Empire 
Ottoman, p. 125; Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, p. 11; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 629. 

D. M. Fr. 

PENSO, JOSEPH (known also as Penso 
Vega or de la Vega): Merchant, poet, and phi- 
lanthropist; born at Espejo, Spain, about 1650; died 
at Amsterdam Nov. 18, 1692. He was the son of 
Isaac Penso Felix and of Esther de la Vega, whose 
family name he assumed, and who was a relative of 
the Vegas that founded a Talmudic school in Leg- 
horn. His father was a Marano, who had made a 
solemn vow in the dungeon of the Inquisition that 
within a year after regaining his liberty he would 
openly profess Judaism. This oath he fulfilled in 
Middelburg after his escape to Antwerp. Isaac, 
from the time of his marriage until his death, which 
occurred in Feb., 1683, distributed 80,000 gulden as 
tithes from his profits. 

Joseph went while still young to Amsterdam, 
where he was taught by Isaac Aboab and Moses 
Raphael de Aguilar. When in his eighteenth year 
he completed his first Hebrew drama, “ Asire ha- 
Tikwah” (“Pardes Shoshannim”), in three acts, 
which appeared in Amsterdam in 1673 (2d ed., Leg- 
horn, 1770), and in which he allegorically depicted 
the victory of the will over the passions. He be- 
came a respected merchant and an elegant Spanish 
poct, and filled the honorary offices of president of 
the Academia de los Sitibundos and secretary of the 
Academia de los Floridos, founded by Manuel de 
Belmonte. Penso wrote over 200 letters to different 
princes and statesmen, and was a prolific author, 
“the marvel of the academies, who made his work 
proof against criticism by presenting his subject in 
ordered form; delicate in his sentiments and of true 
refinement,” as De Barrios (^ Arbol de las Vidas,” 
p. 90) characterizes him. 

Of Penso's works may be mentioned: * Discurso 
Academico Moral... Hécho en la Insigne Academia 


de los Sitibundos " (Amsterdam, 1683; dedicated to 
Isaac Senior Texeira in Hamburg); ^ Triumphos del 
Aguyla y Eclypses de la Luna" (ib. 1683); "La 
Rosa, Panegyrico Sacro, Hécho en la Insigne Acade- 
mia de los Sitibundos" (db. 1688); “Rumbos Peli- 
grosos por Donde Navega con Titulo de Novelas la 
Cosobrante Nave de la Temeridad ? (Antwerp, 1684); 
“Discursos Academicos, Morales, Retoricos, y Sa- 
grados Que Recitó en la Florida Academia de los 
Floridos” (ib. 1685); “Retrato de la Prudencia, y 
Simulacro del Valor, al Augusto Monarca Guilielmo 
Tercero, Rey de la Gran Bretaña ” (70. 1690); * Con- 
fusion de Confusiones; Dialogos Curiosos," Amster- 
dam, 1688. 

Penso had four brothers: Abraham, tho eld- 
est, who was charitable like his father; Joseph, 
David, and Raphael, who lived in London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Estudios, pp. 633 et seq.; Kayserling, 

Sephardim, pp. 213, 816 et seq.; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. 

pp. 85 et seq.; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, 

p. 173 Gritz, Gesch. x. pp. xiii. et seq., where his name is 

erroneously given as (Felice) Joseph Penso. 

S. M.K. 

PENTAPOLIS (= IlevrázoZic, i.e., a group of 
five cities; comp. DEcAroris). 

1. The five Sodomite cities Adamah, Gomorrah, 
Sodom, Zeboim, and Zoar, expressly called * Pentap- 
olis” in Wisdom x. 6. 

2. The five Philistine cities Askelon, Azotus, 
Ekron, Gath, and Gaza (comp. I Sam. vi. 17, 18) in 
connection with which Josephus (“ Ant.” vi. 1, § 1) 
uses the term “five.” 

8. Five citiesin the district of Cyrenaica in north- 
ern Africa: Apollonia, Arsinoe, Berenice, Cyrene, 
and Ptolemais. Josephus (* B. J.” vii. 11, § 1) men- 
tions them in connection with the Jewish war of the 
year 70 which the Jews had carried thither. The 
distriet is called by Pliny (* Historia Naturalis," v. 
5, 8 5) “Pentapolitana regio." The Pentapolitans 
are mentioned in Targ. Jonathan and Targ. Yer. 
to Gen. x. 18, 14, and in Targ. to I Chron. i. 12. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Forbiger, Gesch. der Alten Geographie, s.v.; 
Boettger, Topographisch-Historisches Lexicon zw den 
Schriften des Flavius Josephus, p. 201, Leipsic, 1879. 


G. S. KR. 

PENTATEUCH: The five books of Moses. 
The word is a Greek adaptation of the Hebrew ex- 
pression " hamishshah humshe ha-Torah " (five-fifths 
of the Law) applied to the books Genesis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, and indicating 
that these five books were to be taken as a whole, as 
they are in the first distinct reference to a division 
of the Biblical books by the Greek Sirach (see JEw. 
Eneyc. iii. 145b, s.c. BIBLE Canon). AS a conse- 
quence the various books are named in Hebrew by 
the first significant word of the section: Bereshit 
(Genesis), Shemot (Exodus), Wayikra (Leviticus), 
Bemidbar (Numbers), and Debarim (Deuteronomy) ; 
but in the Septuagint, where the different sections 
had already obtained a separate individuality, they 
are known by names roughly indicating their con- 
tents as dealing with “the beginnings of things,” the 
“exodus” from captivity, the “ Levitical” laws, the 
“numbers” of the Israelites, and the “repetition of 
the Law.” Fora detailed account of the contents of 
each separate book see the articles devoted thereto. 

Ancient Jewish tradition attributed the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch (with the exception of the 
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last eight verses describing Moses’ death) to Moses 
himself, But the many inconsistencies and seeming 
contradictions contained in it attracted the attention 
of the Rabbis, who exercised their ingenuity in recon- 
ciling them. A catena of such reconciliations was 
given by Manasseh ben Israel in his * Concilador” 
(1691). Abraham ibn Ezra was, however, the only 
Jewish exegete in the Middle A ges to cast any doubt 
upou the Mosaic authorship, and then only ob- 

scurely and with regard to a few detached passages, 

as in the instances of the reference to the oe 
(Gen. xii. 6), that to Og's bedstead (Deut. iii. 11), 

and that to Moses (/0. xxxix. 9; see his ee 
on Deut. i. 1) Spinoza, in his * Tractatus Theolo- 
gico-Politicus " (1671, viii., ix.), goes so far as to at- 
tribute the composition of the Pentateuch not to 
Moses, but to Ezra, which view appears to have ex- 
isted even in the time of the Apocrypha (comp. II 
Esd. xiv. 21-22). This and other denials of Mosaic 
authorship led to à new line of defense by Richard 
Simon, who regarded the Pentateuch as being made 
up by Moses from earher documents. This was 
followed by thehypothesisof Asrncc, that the book 
of Genesis was made up by Moses from two sources, 
one of which used the word “Elohim” for God, and 
the other * Yirwir" This method, applied to the 
other books of the Pentateuch chiefly by De Wette, 
Ewald, and Hupfeld, led finally to the definitive at- 
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tribution of the contents of the Pentateuch to five 
different sources: 

(1) The Jahvist, whose work is distinguished by 
the use of the name “Jahveh” (Wellhausen and 
Kuenen, J; Dillmann, B). 

(2) The Elohist, using the name “Elohim” (Well- 
bausen, B; Dillmann, C). 

(8) The Deuteronomist, who compiled Deuteron- 
omy and “redacted” the Jahvist and Elohist narra- 
tives (Wellhausen, D; Dillmann, D). 

(4) The Priestly Narrative, beginning with Gen. 
i.-ii. 8 (Wellhausen, Q; Kuenen, P?; Dillmann, A). 

(5) The Priestly Code, containing the legislative 
sections of the middle books (Wellhausen, PC; 
Kuenen, P!; Dillmann, S). 

Allowing, however, for editorial redaction, no less 
than twenty-eight different sources are distin- 
guished by the latest analysis of Carpenter and Bat- 
tersby (“The Hexateuch," p. xii, London, 1900). 
There is nowadays remarkable unanimity among the 
higher critics with regard to the attribution of the 
various sections of the Pentateuch to one or other of 
these five sources, though at times the text is by 
this means infinitesimally split up by merely formal 
criteria, as in Gen. XXvii,, XXNi., XXXv.; Ex. iv., ix., 
Xx. ; Num. xUL-xvi., xx. Intheaccompanying tables 
is given a summary account of the latest analysis as 
contained in Carpenter and Battersby (Ze. i. 272-278). 


ANALYSIS OF SOURCES TO PENTATEUCI, 


(From Carpenter and Battersby, '*' The Hexateuch.’’) 
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As regards the age of these various sources there Ezra. Both schools agree in regarding the legal 
is consider ‘able discrepancy of opinion, especially | portions of Deuteronomy as identical with the book 
with regar d tothe Priestly Code and itsaccompany- | of the Law discovered by Hilkiah 622 m.c. The 
ing narrative. While the older school, represented differences in the viewsof the two schools as regards 
mainly by Dillmann, who is followed by Renan and date and provenience are indicated in the table on 


Kittel in their histories of Israel, regarded this as | following page. 
the earliest sour ce, to be placed in the "rin century The be Sears by which Wellhausen has almost 


B.C., Kuenen and Wellhausen place it later than any | entirely captured the whole body of contemporary 
other and connect it with the recovery of the Law by | Biblical critics are based on two assun nptions: first, 
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that ritual becomes more elaborate in the develop- 
ment of religion; secondly, that older sources neces- 
sarily deal with the earlier stages of ritual develop- 
ment. The former assumption is against the evidence 
of primitive cultures, and the latter finds no support 
in the evidence of ritual codes like those of India. 


COMPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


Kuenen-Wellhausen Dillmann 
B.C. Israel. Judah. Judah. Israel. 
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Wellhausen's views are based almost exclusively on 
literal analysis, and will need to be supplemented 
by an examination from the point of view of insti- 
tutional archeology. See also BIBLE EXEGESIS; 
HENXATEUCH. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuenen, Hevateuch, London, 1886; Well- 
hausen, Die Composition des Hexatewchs, Berlin, 1889; 
Holzinger, Einleitung in den Herateuch. Freiburg, 1893 ; 
Carpenter and Battersby, The Hexateuen, London, 1900 (the 
chief recent works). On the relation of institutional arche- 
ology to Pentateuch criticism see Jacobs, Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, pp. 12-21. The chief Jewish opponent of the 


Wellhausen school is D. Hoffmann, Die Wichtigsten Instan- 
gui Gegen die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypothese, Berlin, 


E. G. H. d. 


PENTECOST (“fiftieth”): Name given by the 
Greek-speaking Jews to the festival which occurred 
fifty days (y wevryxdory, sc. ýuépa = “ Hag Hamish- 
shim Yom”; comp. Lev. xxiii. 16) after the offer- 
ing of the barley sheaf during the Passover feast 
(Tobit ii. 1; II Macc. xii. 82; Josephus, “ Ant.” iii, 
10, § 6; I Cor. xvi. 8; Philo, * De Septenario,” § 21). 
The Feast of the Fiftieth Day has been a many- 
sided one (comp. Book of Jubilees, vi. 21: “This 
feast is twofold and of a double nature”), and asa 
consequence has been called by many names. In 
the Old Testament it is called the “Feast of Har- 
vest” (“Hag ha-Kazir”; Ex. xxiii. 16) and the 
“Feast of Weeks” (“Hag Shabu‘ot”; ib. xxxiv. 22; 
Deut. xvi. 10; II Chron. viii. 18; Aramaic, “ Hagga 
di-Shebu‘aya,” Men. 65a; Greek, éoprj éSdouddur), 
also the “Day of the First-Fruits” (* Yom ha-Bik- 
kurim”; Num. xxviii. 26; Zu£pa tov veóv, LXX.). 
In the later literature it was called also the “ closing 
festival” (* 'azeret"; Hag. ii. 4; Aramaic, * 'azarta " ; 


Pes. 42b; Greek, adoapta Josephus, .c.). Itis called, 
too, the “closing season of the Passover” (* 'azeret 
shel Pesah "; Pesik. xxx. 193) to distinguish it from 
the seventh day of Passover and from the closing 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, ¿.e.. the end of 
the fruit harvest (Lev. xxiii. 36; Num. xxix. 85; 
Deut. xvi. 8). 

In Palestine the grain harvest lasted seven weeks 
and was a season of gladness (Jer. v. 24; Deut. xvi. 
9: Isa. ix. 2). It began with the harvesting of the 
barley (Men. 65-66) during the Passover and ended 

with the harvesting of the wheat at 
Connection Pentecost, the wheat being the last 
with cereal to ripen. Pentecost was thus 

Harvest. the concluding festival of the grain 

harvest, just as the eighth day of 
Tabernacles was the concluding festival of the fruit 
harvest (comp. Pesik. xxx. 193). According to Ex. 
xxxiv. 18-26 (comp. čb. xxiii. 10-17), the Feast of 
Weeks is the second of the three festivals to be celc- 
brated by the altar dance of all males at the sanctu- 
ary. They are to bring to the sanctuary “the first- 
fruits of wheat harvest," *the first-fruits of thy 
labors which thou hast sown in the field." "Thesc 
are not offerings definitely prescribed for the com- 
munity; "but with a tribute of a free-will offering 
of thine hand . . . shalt thou [the individual] rejoice 
before the Lord thy God, thou and thy son and thy 
daughter, . the Levite that is within thy gates, 
and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow ? 
(Deut. xvi. 9-19). In Lev. xxiii. 15-22, however, 
there is a regularly appointed first-fruit offering 
which the whole community must bring. It con- 
sists of two first-fruit loaves (*lehem ha-bikkurim ") 
of new meal, of two-tenths of an ephah, baked with 
leaven. The loaves were to be waved; hence the 
name “wave-loaves” (^lehem tenufah?), Further- 
more, various animal sacrifices were enjoined, and 
no work was permitted. In Num. xxviii. 26-31 the 
main pentecostal offering is one of new meal (“min- 
hah hadashah”). There is also a list of grain and 
animal offerings differing somewhat-from that in 
Lev.xxiii.15-22. "These offerings areto be made in 
addition to the fixed daily offering. In Men. iv. 5, 
x. 4 the list of Leviticus is referred to the sacrifices 
directly connected with the loaves, and the Num- 
bers list is referred to the sacrifices for Pentecost 
considered as a special festival; the one was desig- 
nated for the journeyings in the desert; the other 
was added after the Israelites had entered the prom- 
ised land. The concluding festival of the harvest 
weeks was largely attended (Josephus, 7c, xvii, 10, 
S 2; idem, “B. J.” ii., iii. 1; Acts ii. 5). 

K. J. L. M. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The festival is 
kndwn in Mishnah and Talmud as “ “Azeret” (my or 
Nosy), excepting in Megillah Ta‘anit i., where 
NII Nin (= “the Feast of Weeks”) occurs, which 
is explained as meaning “‘Azeret.” “‘Azeret” is 
usually translated a “solemn assembly,” meaning the 
congregation at the pilgrimage festivals. The name 
is applied also to Passover (Deut. xvi. 8) and to 
Sukkot (Lev. xxiii. 36). Ibn Ezra thinks “ 'Azeret ” 
denotes a holy day, a day of rest and cessation from 
work (comp. *XyJ = “detained,” T Sam. xxi. 7). In 
post-Talmudie and geonie literature the Biblical 
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name “Shabu‘ot” was resumed. Pentecost falls on 
the 6th of Siwan and never occurs on Tuesday, 
Thursday, or Saturday. Outside of Palestine the 
Orthodox Jews have since the exilic period cele- 
brated the following day also, as *the second day of 
Shabu'ot." Pentecost is the fiftieth day of ‘Omer, 
beginning from the second day of Passover. Dur- 
ing the existence of the Temple the first-fruits were 
offered as well as a sacrifice of two loaves of bread 

from the new harvest, etc. (Lev. xxiii. 15-21). 
Regarding the Biblical commandment to offer the 
‘omer “on the morrow after the Sabbath ” = ninypy 
navn (ib. verse 11), the Rabbis maintained that 
“Sabbath” here means simply a day of rest and re- 
fers to Passover. The Sadducces (Boethusians) dis- 
puted this interpretation, contending 


«c The that “Sabbath” meant “Saturday.” 
Morrow Accordingly they would transfer the 
After countof “seven weeks” from the mor- 
Sabbath.” row of the first Saturday in Passover, 


so that Pentecost would always fall 
on Sunday. The Bocthusians advanced the argu- 
ment “because Moses, asa friend of the Israelites, 
wished to give them an extended holy day by annex- 
ing Pentecost to the Sabbath.” Johanan then turned 
to his disciples and pointed out that the Law pur- 
posely fixed the interval of fifty days in order to ex- 
plain that the seven weeks, nominally, do not nec- 
essarily begin from Sunday (Men. 63a, b). See also 
PITARISEES, 

Some claim that this controversy was the reason 
for the substitution by the Talmudists of “‘Azeret ” 
for." Shabu ‘ot ” or“ Weeks,” on which the Sadducees, 
and later the Karaites in the geonic period, based 
their adverse contention. Another reason might be 
toavoid confusion with “shebu‘ot” = “oaths.” The 
Septuagint translation 77 évatpiv Tiç mpór»c (“on 
the morrow of the first day ”) confirms the rabbinical 
interpretation. Onkelos paraphrases * mi-batar yoma 
taba” (= “ from after the holy day ”). The Karaites 
accepted the Sadducees’ view. They claim to have 
advanced “lion” (powerful) arguments at the time 
of Anan (840). In this discussion, they say, Anan sac- 
rificed his life (* Apiryon ‘Asah Lo," ed. Neubauer, 
8 0, p. 11, Leipsic, 1866). Ibn Ezra (ad loc.) argues 
against the contention of the Karaites and ciaims 
that as all other holy days have fixed days in the 
month, it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
Pentecost depended on a certain day of tke week. 
The original contention of the Sadducees was one of 
the reasons for fixing the Christian Passover on Sun- 
day, in the year 325 (Pineles, “Darkeh shel Torah,” 
n, 212, Vienna, 1861). 

The traditional festival of Pentecost as the birth- 
day of the Torah (an qin inp jot = “the time our 
Law was given”), when Israel became a constitu- 
tional body and “a distinguished people,” remained 
the sole celebration after the Exile. The Shabu‘ot 
prayers and Mahzor have references to this and par- 
ticularly to the precepts deduced from the Penta- 
teuch. The cabalists arranged a special “tikkun” 
for Pentecost eve, consisting of excerpts from 
the beginning and end of every book of the Bible 
and Mishnah, which abridgment they considered 
tantamount to the reading of the complete works, 
and accepted as the approval of the Law. Apparently 

IX.—38 


‘Daniel, Esther, Chronicles, Ezra — 24 books. 


the custom of studying the Law all night of Pente- 
cost is old (Zohar, Emor, 98a): but there is no rec- 
ord of the practise prior to the Safed 


The cabalists headed by Isaac Luria in the 
Cabalists sixteenth century. The custom has 
and since been observed in the eastern states 
Pentecost. of Europe, and particularly in the Ori- 


ent. The reading occupies the pious 
till morning; others finish it at midnight. The col- 
lection is called “Tikkun Lel Shabu'ot? (= * Prep- 
aration for Pentecost Eve”; comp. the * Tikkun Lel 
Hosha‘na Rabbah” for Tabernacles). The Penta- 
teuch reading contains three to seven verses from 
the beginning and the end of every “parashah” 
(“sidra”). Some of the important sections are read 
in full, as follows: the days of Creation (Gen. i. 1-ii. 
3); the Exodus and the song at the Red Sea (Ex, 
xiv. i-xv. 27); the giving of the Decalogue on 
Mount Sinai (db. xviii. 1-xx. 26, xxiv. 1-18, xxxiv. 
21-90; Deut. v. 1-vi. 9); the historical review and 
part of * Shema‘ ” (5. x. 12-xi. 25). The same method 
is used with the excerpts from the Prophets: theim- 
portant ch. i. of Ezekiel (the * Merkabah ") is read in 
full. The Minor Prophets are considered as one book : 
the excerpts are from Hos. i.1-3, Hab. ii. 20-iii. 19, 
and Mal. iii. 22-24 (A.V. iv. 4-6). Ruth is read in 
full; and of the Psalms, Ps. i., xix., Ixviii., cxix., cl, 
The order of the twenty-four books of the Scriptures 
is different from the accepted one: probably it is an 

ancient order, as follows: (Torah) Five 


Tikkun Books of Moses; (Prophets) Joshua, 
Lel Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jere- 
Shabu‘ot. miah, Ezekiel; (Minor Prophets) [Hag- 


iographa] Ruth, Psalms, Job, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, 
Next, 
the excerpts from mishnay yot are read, the beginning 
and end of every treatise, in all sixty-three, with 
some important chapters in extenso; next, the “Se- 
fer Yezirah”; the 613 precepts as enumerated by 
Maimonides (see COMMANDMENTS, Tne 6618). Later, 
excerpts from the Zohar bearing on the subject were 
added, with opening and concluding prayers. The 
whole reading is divided into thirteen parts, after 
each of which a * Kaddish di-Rabbanan ? is recited. 

The Zohar calls the time between Passover and 
Pentecost the "courting days of the bridegroom 
Israel with the bride Torah." Those who partici- 
pate in the tiigkun celebration are the Temple-men = 
“Nba 099 of the King [God]." The Zohar has 
two epigrams on Pentecost: (1) *In thetwin month 
[zodiae sign of Gemini] the twin Law [written and 
oral] was given to the children of twin Israel [Jacob 
and Esau]" (2) “In the third month [Siwan] the 
treble Law [Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiogra- 
pha] was given to the third [best] people" (Zohar, 
Yitro, 8b). 

Decause the Law was given on Pentecost, the 
Rabbis wished to make that day the most enjoyable 
holy day. R. Joseph ordered a third (best) eulf for 
the festival, saying: * Were it not for this day how 
many Josephs would there be in the street!” (* with- 
out the Law there would be no distinction of scholar- 
ship," Pes. 68b). A popular custom on Pentecost is 
to eat dairy foods and cheese-cakes in honor of the 
Law, which is likened to “honey and milk " (Cant. 


- 
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iv. 11). The meat meal follows the milk meal. 


These two meals represent the two loaves of bread, 
formerly offered in the * bikkurim " offering at the 
Temple service. 

In the synagogue the scroll of Ruth is read be- 
cause the story of Ruth embracing Judaism aud the 
description of the scene of harvesting are appropri- 
ate to the festival of the Law and of the harvest. 
Another reason given is that King David, a de- 
scendant of Ruth, died on Pentecost (*Sha'are 
Teshubah ? to Orah Hay yim, 494). 

The custom widely prevails of displaying greens 
on the floorsand of otherwise decorating thehome and 
the synagogue with plants, flowers, and even with 
trees. "The ereens serve to remind one of the green 

mountain of Sinai; the trees, of the 
Floral Dec- judgment day for fruit-trees on Pente- 


orations cost (R. IT. i. 2); they also commemo- 
and Con- rate the harvest festival of former 
firmation. times. 


'The rite of confirmation for Jewish 
girls in the synagogue on Pentecost was introduced 
by the Reform party. This festival was seiected 
because it was the birthday of Judaism. The story 
of Ruth's recognition of the Jewish religion gives 
color to the exercise (sce CONFIRMATION), 

The exact day on which the Law was given is, 
however, in dispute. The Rabbis say it was the 6th 
of Siwan; according to R. Jose it was the 7th of 
that month. All agree that the Israelites arrived at 
the wilderness of Sinai on the new moon (Ex. xix. 
1), and that the Decalogue was given on the follow- 
ing Saturday. But the question whether the new- 
moon day fell on Sunday or Monday is undecided 
(Shab. 86b). 

The three days preceding Pentecost are called 
“the three daysof the bounds” (no31n >" nbi) to 
commemorate the incident of the three days’ prepa- 
ration before Mount Sinai (Ex. xix. 11, 12). These 
days are distinguished by the permission of marriage 
celebrations, which are prohibited on the other days 
of Sefirah save Lag be- Omer and Rosh-Hodesh. 
See AKDAMUT; Finst-Freirs; FLOWERS IN THE 
Hour AND THE SYNAGOGUE; Law. READING FROM 
THE; PILGRIMAGES TO THE Horny LAND; PRAYER. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halakot Gedolot, ed. Berlin, 1888, i. 146; 

Sinha “Aru, Orak Hayyim, 494 5 Der Jude, pp. 42-48, 

Leipsic. 1769; Hebrew Review, ii. 102-157 ; Addresses to 

Young Children, xxi. 189-201, London, 1858; Friedländer, 

Jewish Religion. pp. 903-391, 2d ed., London, 1900: Stein- 

schneider. Hebr. Bibl. xiv.61. For the interpretation of "the 

morrow after Sabbath”: Aaron of Nicomedia (Karaite). Av eter 

Toral, Lev. 65a, Eupatoria, 1866 ; Pinsker, Likkute Kadmo- 

miyyot, Appendix, p. 96; Cusari, iii. 413 Liehtenstadt, Kun- 

tros mi-Mohorot ha-Shabhat, Vienna, 1860; Gottlober. Bik- 
korotle-Toledot ha-Karw in, p. 84, Wilna, 1865 ; Ha-Maygid, 

1840, iv., No. 40; 1879, xxiii., No. 22; Frankel, Vorstudici zw 

der Septuaginta. pp. 190-191, Leipsic, 1841: Geiger, Urschrift, 

p. 188, Breslau, 1857 ; Wellhausen, Pharisder und Sadduecer, 

p. 59, Bamberg, 1874. 

J. D. E. 


Ex 65 
— —Critieal View: In the Old Testament the exact 
day of the celebration of Pentecost is not given. It 
is seen from Ex. xxiii. 10-17, xxxiv. 18 that it was 
celebrated some time in the late spring or the early 
summer. In Deut. xvi. 9 (R. V.) the date is given 
“seven weeks from the time thou beginnest to put 
the sickle to the standing corn.” In Lev. xxiii. 15, 
16 the date is more definitely given: *And ye shall 
count unto you from the morrow after the Sabbath, 


994. 


from the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave- 
offering; seven Sabbaths shall be complete. Even 
unto tlie morrow after the seventh Sabbath shall ye 
number fifty days." The meaning of the word 
“Sabbath” in the phrase “after the Sabbath ? (“ mi- 
mohorat ha-Shabbat ?) and, consequently, the ques- 
tion as to the day upon which the Pentecost was to 
fall have constituted a chief point of difference bo- 
tween Jewish sects (comp. Charles, “The Book of 
Jubilees,” vi. 99, 39; xvi. 8. Sabbath may mean 
either a * festival" (Lev. xxv. 2, 46) or the weekly 


Sabbath. In the general sense of " festival” theday 
| of bringing the sheaf of tlie wave-of- 
According fering (“yom hancf”), t.e., "the day 


to after the Sabbath,” would mean the 
the Sects. day after cither the first or the last 
day of Passover. («) That the “ Sab- 
bath ” in this case means the first day of Passover is 
the view of the Septuagint, Targ. pseudo-Jonathan, 
Targ. Onkelos, Josephus (* Ant." iif, 10, § 5), Philo 
(“De Septenario,” § 20; comp. Hag. ii. 4, Men. vi. 
1-8), and of the later rabbinic literature. since, 
according to this view, the sheaf-offering was 
waved on the 16th of Nisan, Pentecost, fifty days 
later, was celebrated on the 6th of Siwan without 
regard to the day of the week on which that fell. 
(b) That the “Sabbath,” according to the general 
meaning “festival,” signifies the seventh day of 
Passover, d.e., 21st of Nisan, without regard to the 
day of the week, is the view of the Falashas of 
Abyssinia, the Syriac version of Lev. xxiii, 11, 
15, and the Book of Jubilees (e. 185 m.c.) The 
* day after the Sabbath ” is, accordingly, the 22d of 
Nisan. "The Falashas reckon fifty days according 
to a system of monthsalternating thirty and twenty- 
nine days, the Feast of Weeks thus falling on Siwan 
12. In Jubilees the Feast of Weeks and Feast of 
First-Fruits of the Harvest are celebrated on Siwan 15 
(Jubilees, xvi. 1, xliv. 4). Reckoning fifty days 
backward, with an ecclesiastical month of twenty- 
eight days, one arrives at Nisan 22 as the date when 
the wave-sheaf was offered. (ec) The term “Sab- 
bath," as is shown above, was taken to mean also the 
weekly Sabbath. 

It is dificult to determine whether the controversy 
as to the date of the celebration of Pentecost was 
merely a question of calendation or whether it had 
its origin in the attempt to assign to the festival a 
historical motive such as was lacking in the Old 
Testament. Just as Passover and Tabernacles were 
associated with historical events, so Pentecost was 
brought together with the day on which the Torah 
was given on Sinai (Ex, R. xxxi.; Shab. 88a; Pes. 
68b; Maimonides, “Morch,” iii. 41; comp. Ex. xix. 
1). That this association had something to do with 
the calendar controversy would seem to follow from 
the fact that both Philoand Josephus make no men- 

tion of either the giving of the Law on 

Associa- that day or of the calendar dispute. 

tion with Some insight into the origin of this as- 
the Giving sociation of Pentecost with the giving 

of of the Law is afforded by Jubilees 

the Law. where the covenant with Noah as 
regards the eating of blood is made on 

the Feast of Weeks. This covenant is renewed 
with Abraham and with Moses on the same day. It 
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needed but a step for later times to place the’ cove- 
nant on Sinai also on the same day. 
According to Jubilees, Isaac was born (xvi. 18), 


Abraham died (xxii. 1), Judah was born (xxviii. 15), 


and Jacob and Laban bound themselves by mutual 
vows (xxix. 7) on the Feast of Weeks. See Jew. 
ENcvc. v. 874b, s.v. FrEsrIVALS (Suabu‘or). The 
relation of the Jewish to the Christian Pentecost 
with its pouring out of the spirit as an analogy to 
the giving the Law in seventy languages is obvious. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, The Book of Jubilees, London, 1902 : 
Frankel, [zinfluss der Paldstinensischen Bacgese auf die 
Alexandrinische Hermeneutik, pp. 136-197, Leipsic, 1851. 
K. J. L. M. 
PEOR: Mountain in the plains of Zophim, over- 
looking Jeshimon, where Balak took Balaam to in- 
duce him to curse Israel. According to the * Ono- 
masticon” of Jerome, it was situated opposite Jeri- 
cho, near a city named * Danaba." Although the 
mountain has not yet been identified with certainty, 
the latest researches seem to indicate El-Mushakkar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buhl, Gcog. des Alten Palästina, p. 116. 
BG. H, S. 0. 


PH’OT (plural form of “pe’ah” = “segment,” 
“side,” “ border”): Side-locks worn by Jewish men, 
especially those of Poland and Russia. Strictly 
conforming themselves to the Biblical precept in 


Lev. xix. 27, they allowed the hair to grow on both - 


sides of the head and to hang down in curls or ring- 
lets. The cutting of the side-locks was considered 
a heathen custom; therefore this law, as inter- 
preted by some authorities, forbids the removal of 
the sidc-locks with a razor or the clipping of them 
with scissors (see RABaD to Sifra, Kedoshim, vi. 
led. Weiss, 90c]; Bertinoro and Lipschitz to Mak. iii. 
9; ib. Gemara, 20b; Jew. Eneyc. ii. 614. s.c. BEARD). 
According to Maimonides, “ Yad,” ‘Akkum. xii. 6, 
one is allowed to cut off hair of the side-locks with 
Scissors. 

For many centuries most of the Eastern European 
Jews observed this Biblical law; but iu 1845 Czar 
Nicholas I. of Russia decreed that his Jewish sub- 
jects should no longer wear either the Polish-Jewish 
costume or side-locks. Forcible means were used to 
enforce this ukase; nevertheless the side-Iocks are 
still extensively worn by Jews of eastern Europe, 
as also of the Orient. To-day some of the Hasidim 
also obey the Biblical law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Newere Gesch. der Isracliten, ii. 812. 
A. 5. MAN. 


PERZEA: Division of Palestine, extending, ac- 
cording to Josephus (* D. J.” iii. 8, $ 3), from Ma- 
cherus in the south to Pella in the north, and from 
the Jordan in the west to Philadelphia (Rabbat Am- 
mon) in the east. But in fact it covered a much 
larger area, stretching fromthe Yarmuk in the north 
to the Arnon in the south, thus including the terri- 
tories of Bashan, Gaulanitis, and the Hauran, from 
the present Jabal ‘Ajlun to Al-Balka. It is arough 
plateau, sloping abruptly toward the Jordan in the 
west, With a more gradual descent in the east to- 
ward the Arabian desert. Although the vegetation 
of Perma is far less rich than that of Palestine and 
Galilee, the country contains good pasturage and 
the soil may be easily cultivated. The following 
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rivers, mentioned in the Bible, belong to Perxa: the 


Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 22); ihe Arnon (Num. xxi 18; 
Deut, iii. 8); the Zered (Num. xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 13); 
the Abana, and the Pharpar (II Kings v. 19). The 
Talmud gives the Yarmuk (qoo; Parah viii. 10; 
DB. B. 74b). 

The principal cities of Persea, mentioned in the 
Bible, are: Ashteroth Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5); Ma- 
hanaim (Josh. xiii. 26, 80); Ramoth in Gilead (Josh. 
xxi. 98; Deut. iv. 43); Deth-peor and Medeba 
(Josh. xiii. 9, 16, 20); and Bezer (Deut. iv. 43). 
The literature of the Talmudic period mentions the 
following cities as belonging to Perea, or the terri- 
tory designated as Perma: Gadara (‘Ar. ix. 6); 
Ragab (Men. viii. 3); Tarela (Yer. Hag. i. 1); Ama- 
thus (Eusebius, “Onomasticon "); Gerasa (Midr. 
Shemu'el xiii.); Callirrhoe (mop: Gen. R. xxx vii.); 
and Makar (33255; Ta'an. 83a). ' 

Persea did not become of importance in the polit- 
ical history of Judea until the time of the Maccabees. 
The first Jewish prince to subjugate Perwa was 
Judas Maccabeus. John Hyrcanus subdued Me- 
deba, while Alexander Jannzeus took the fortresses 
of Gadara and Amathus and levied tribute upon the 
Moabites and Gileadites (see Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 
13, 88 8-5). The greater part of Perea remained 
Jewish until the time of Herod; Gabinius assigned 
a sanhedrin to it in 68 C.E., when he divided Judea 
into five districts. Fifty years later Herod's brother 
Pheroras was appointed tetrarch of Perea (“ Ant.” 
xv. 10, $8 8). It was subjugated by Vespasian in 67, 
before the fall of Jerusalem. In the Talmudic time 
Perea did not have as favorable a reputation as 
Judea and Galilee; for, according to the Abot de- 
Rabbi Natan, Judea represented the grain, Galilee 
the straw, and ‘Eber ha-Yarden (= Perea) the chaff. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, G, T. pp. 241-258; Schwarz, Pales- 

tine, pp. 145-204; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 70. 209. 322, 507, 

516 et «eq.; Sehürer, Gesch. i. 185 et seg., 219, 281, 288, 285; ii. 

8-11, 146. 

E. G. H. S. O. 

PERAHYAH, AARON B. HAYYIM 
(ABRAHAM) HA-KOHEN : Rabbi and author; 
flourished at Salonica in the seventeenth century; 
a pupil of Hasdai Perahyah ha-Kohen. He was 
the author of the following four works: (1) * Pa- 
rah Matteh Aharon” (Amsterdam, 1703), responsa 
written between the years 1647 and 1695. (2) “ Pirhe 
Kehunnah" (75. 1709), novellie on certain Talmudic 
treatises. Both works were edited by his son Az- 
riel, who wrote the introductions. The Amsterdam 
rabbis, among whom was the weil-known Solomon 
Ayllon (comp. Grütz, * Gesch," x., note 6), gave 
their approbation to these works. (3) *Zikron De- 
barim ? (Salonica, 1747), a collection of “dinim " and 
shorter responsa, with au introduction by Samuel 
Florentin the Younger. (4) * Biede Kehunnah ” (5. 
1753), homilies and funeral orations. The last two 
works were carried through the press by Sumuel 
Mishan, a grandson of the author, iu collabora- 


tion with Elijah Hakim (Zunz, "G. V." ii. 445; 
Griitz, J.c.). 
E. C. L. Gnt. 


PERAHYAH B. NISSIM: Tosafist of the 
second half of the thirteenth century: the author of 
novell on certain Talmudic treatises, some of which 
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were reprinted by Mas‘ud Hai Rokeah in his “ Ma‘a- 
seh Rokeah " (Venice, 1752). Perahyah’s commen- 
tary on the treatise Shabbat exists only in manu- 
script. In this work he uses Arabie words, and 
quotes Abraham b. Moses Maimonides, adding 
the phrase “zakur li-berakah” (- "of blessed 
memory ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 438; 
Fürst. Bibl. Jud. iii. 76; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 182, 
No. 440. 

E. C. d. Z. L. 


PEREDA : Palestinian amora of the second gen- 
cration; probably a pupil of R. Ammi, to whom he 
addressed a halakic question (Men. 58a). Once, 
when his pupils announced the visit of R. Ezra b. 
Abtolemus (Eu[p]tolemus), adding that he was a 
descendant of Eleazar b. Azariah, Pereda answered: 
“What avails his noble descent? It is enough if he 
is a scholar, though his lineage is no detriment; but 
if he is of noble descent and yet no scholar, may the 
fire consume him” (Men. /.e.). 

Pereda was extremely industrious, and exercised 
infinite patience with his pupils (‘Er. 54b). He at- 
tained a great age, and when his disciples asked him 
how he had deserved it, he answered that it was 
because he had always been the first to appear in 
the bet ha-midrash, and had never refused due re- 
spect to a priest (Meg. 27b-28b). His patience as a 
teacher was legendary. 

None of Pereda’s halakic teaching’ i is extant, but 
the folowing hageadic interpretation by him of 
Ps. xvi. 2-3 has been preserved: “Israel said unto 
God, ‘Count it to mine honor that I have made the 
world to know Thee’; but God answered: * Not to 
thine honor is it, but to the glory of thy forefathers, 
through whom the world first knew Me’” (Men. 
05a). 

Ww. D. J. Z. L. 

PEREFERKOVICH, NAHUM ABRAMO- 
VICH: Russian author and translator; born at 
Stavropol, Caucasia, in 1871, receiving there his 
early education. In 1594 he was graduated by the 
faculty of Oriental languages of the University of 
St. Petersburg, with a gold medal for his disserta- 
tion “Svod Talmudicheskikh Svyedyeni o Gnos- 
ticheskikh Sektakh.” Thence dates the beginning 
of his literary and scientific activity, his writings 
appearing in Jewish periodicals and as separate 
works. The more important of his works include: 
“Talmud, Yevo Istoriya 1 Soderzhaniye," part i., 
“ Mishnah,” St. ped 1897; “Chto Takoye 
Shulkhan-Arukh?” 75.1890; “Talmud, Mishna i To- 
sefta,” čb. 1899-1904, the au Russian translation of 
the whole Mishnah, and the first complete transla- 
tion of the entire Tosefta intoa European language. 
At present (1904) Pereferkovich is engaged in the 
translation of the Mekilta, Sifra, and Sifre. 

The critical translation of the Talmud, the most 
important of his works, was favorably received not 
only by the critics, but also by the general public, 
as is shown by the sale of more than 4,000 copies 
in a short time. The main portion of its readers 
consists of Russian clergymen, who find in the work 
not only a literal, carefully explained translation of 
the Mishnah in connection with amplifications from 
the Tosefta, but also a wealth of supplementary in- 


formation on various phases of Jewish religious life, 
formerly altogether unknown to Christians, but as- 
sumed in the Talmud as known to the reader. The 
translation was published, with diagrams and archeo- 
logical sketches, by the St. Petersburg firm (Chris- 
tian) of Soikin. 

Pereferkovich is instructor in the Jewish religion 
in the so-called German gymnasiums of St. Peters- 
burg. 

H. R. 

PEREIRA, DIEGO (MOSES) LOPEZ. See 
AGUILAR, DrEGO D'. 

PEREIRA, JONATHAN: English PED 
and medical writer; born in London May 22, 1804; 
died there Jan. 20, 1853. He was educated at the 
Aldersgate General Dispensary and at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, graduating as apothecary in 1828, 
and receiving the degree of M.D. “honoris causa” 
from Erlangen University in 1840. For two years 
he was private tutor for pharmacological examina- 
tions. In 1826 he became lecturer on chemistry at 
the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1852 he es- 
tablished himself as a physician in London, and was 
appointed professor of materia. medica and lecturer 
in chemistry at the Aldersgate Medical School. 
In 1889 he became professor and lecturer at the 
London Hospital, where he received the position of 
assistant physician in 1841. In 1843 he was elected 
professor of materia medica at the school of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. In 1851 he became con- 
sulting physician at the London Hospital. In his 
memory a marble bust was erected in that hospital; 
and the Pharmaceutical Society founded the Pereira 
Medal. 

Among his numerous works may be mentioned: 
“A General Table of Atomic Numbers, with an In- 
troduction to the Atomic Theory,” London, 1824; 
“Selecta e Prascriptis,” b. 1824 (ith ed. 1951); 
“ Manual for Medical Students,” 7b. 1826; * Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 7/5. 1889-40 
(transl. into German by Buchheim); “ A Treatise on 
Food and Diet,” db. 1848 (German trans]. Bonn, 
1845). 
3IBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex. iv. 5382, 5385; Pharimaceu- 

tieal Journal (London), March, 1853; Lllustrated London 

News (ib.), vol. xxii.; Times (ib.), Jan. 24, 1853. 

J. F. T. H. 

PEREIRE: French family of which the follow- 
ing are the most distinguished members: 

(Jacob) Emile Pereire: French banker; grand- 
son of Jacob Rodrigues Pereire; born at Bordeaux 
1800; died at Paris Jan. 5, 1875. At the age of 
twenty-two he went to Paris and entered a bank. 
Four years liter he became associated with the 
economic interests of the adherents of St.-Simonism 
through Olinde-Rodrigues. In 1830 he was the pro- 
moter of a“ comptoir d'escompte," designed to benefit 
commerce and industry, being aided in this by his 
brother Isaac. In 1852 he founded both the Crédit 
Foncier de France, which replaced the Banque 
Foncière, and the Société Générale du Crédit Mo- 
bilier, later extending this last institution, with the 
help of his brother Isaac, into Spain. 

Pereire's activity in the promotion and organiza- 
tion of railroads was extraordinary, In 1885 he 
promoted the line from Paris to Saint-Germain-en- 
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Laye; two years later, the Paris-St.-Cloud-Ver- 
sailles system; in 1845, the Compagnie du Chemin 
de Fer du Nord; in 1851, the Argenteuil railroad, 
and in the following year, the Auteuil line and the 
Compagnie des Che- 
mins de Fer du Midi. 
Pereire was interested 


also in some of the 
railroad systems of 
Austria, Russia, and 


Spain, the lighting and 
heating systems of 
Paris and the omnibus 
lines of the same city, 
the Compagnie Géné- 
rale Transatlantique, 
the Madrid Gas Com- 
pany, the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, and 
many other financial 
institutions. He was 
likewise a member of 
the General Council of 
the Gironde from 1853 to 1875, and of the Corps 
Lëgislatif from 1857 to 1870. 

Pereire began literary work as editor of “Le 
Globe" (1831-82), an organ of the Saint-Simonists, 
acting at the same time as collaborator on “Le 
Commerce,” the organ of the liberal economic 
school, and on the * Connaissances Utiles," in which 
he advocated the establishment of savings-banks 
throughout France. In 1882 and 1833 he edited 
“La Revue Encyclopédique," and from 1832 to 
1885 was editor of “Le National,” the organ of the 
Republican party. In 1860 he published à pam- 
phlet which attracted much attention and was at- 
tributed to Napoleon III. ; it was entitled * L' Em- 
pereur Francois-Joseph et l'Europe," and attempted 
to solve the Austro-Italian problem. 


| 
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Emile Pereire. 


Eugéne Pereire: French financier; born at 
Paris Oct. 1, 1881; son of Isaac Pereire. Gradua- 


ting in 1852 from the Ecole Centrale as civil en- 
gineer, he acted as an administrator of the Chemin 
de Fer du Midi, and was one of the organizers of 
the Crédit Mobilier Espagnol. He also took an 
active part in the organization of a railroad in 
northern Spain, of which he was for some time one 
of the directors, besides being a director of the om- 
nibus and the gas companies of Paris, and of the 
Marseilles Dock Company. MWe furthermore was 
president of the Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique, the Union and Phoenix insurance societies of 
Spain, the docks and workshops of Saint-Nazaire, 
the Banque Transatlantique, and the Bank of Tunis. 

Pereire was elected deputy for Castres in the de- 
partment of Tarn, and has also served as consul- 
general to Persia, being created a commander of the 
Legion of Honor and an officer of public instruction. 
Following the example of his great-grandfather, 
Pereire has devoted himself to the study of the 
education of deaf-mutes, and was for many years a 
member of the Board of Instruction of the National 
Institute for Deaf-Mutes. 

He is the author of two works: “Tables Numé- 
riques de l'Intérét Composé des Annuités et des 
Rentes Viagéres ” (1860) and * Tables Graphiques de 
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l'Intérét Composé” (1865).  Pereire is a member of 


the Central Jewish Consistory of France. 
J. Ka. 


Isaac Pereire: French financier; born Nov. 
2), 1806, at Bordeaux; died July 12, 1880, at Ar- 
manvilliers; grandson of Jacob Rodrigues Pereire. 
While still young he lost his father, and in 1823 
went to Paris as employee in a bank. From this 
time he and his brother Emile were inseparable. 
Through Olinde-Rodrigues, a relative and the fore- 
most pupil of St. Simon, the two brothers were in- 
troduced to Rodrigues’ followersand became at once 
enthusiastic supporters of St.-Simonism, making 
active propaganda, together with Enfantin, Michel 
Chevalier, Eugéne Rodrigues, Duveyrier, and oth- 
ers. The brothers then took up journalism, Isaac 
becoming collaborator on the “Globe,” “Temps,” 
“Journal des Débats," etc. 

In 1835, amid great financial difficulties, Pereire 
and his brother Emile built the first railway in 
France, that from Paris to St.-Germain; in 1886 
they constructed the Paris-Versailles line, and in 
1845 the Chemin de Fer du Nord. In 1852 the 
two brothers founded, not without reference to St.- 
Simonistic ideas, the Société Générale du Crédit 
Mobilier, which had for its object the carrying out 
of great undertakings by means of the union of 
small capitalists, thereby allowing the latter to share 
in the profits. Thisinstitution undertook the build- 
ing of several large railways in France, Switzerland, 
Russia, and Spain, and founded several gas and 
omnibuseompanies, Although the Crédit Mobilier, 
which caused radical changes in the entire finan- 
cial market, was obliged to liquidate in 1867, Isaac 
and Emile Pereire remained prominent financiers, 
Both, together with Isaac’s son Eugéne, were re- 
turned to the Corps Législatif in 1863. 

Isaac, who was made a knight of the Legion of 
Honor, was distinguished for his philanthropy. In 
1880 he founded a prize of 100,000 francs, divided 
into four series, for the best works on social econom- 
Although he remained true to the religion of 
his fathers, he used his influence in favor of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and voted in the Chamber 
for the maintenance of the temporal power of the 
pope. 

From 1876 to 1880 Pereire was the owner of the 
Paris daily “La Liberté,” in which he developed his 
political and industrial program. Several of his 
studies have been collected in pamphlet form un- 
der the titles “ Politique Industrielle,” “ Politique 
Financiére,” “Conversion et Amortissement,” and 
“ Questions des Chemins de Fer.” He was, besides, 
the author of the following works: “Leçons sur 
l'Industrie et les Finances, Prononcées à la Salle de 
l'Athenée," Paris, 1832; *Le Róle de la Banque de 
France et l'Organisation du Crédit en France,” 7d. 
1864; "Principes de la Constitution des Banques,” 
$0. 1860; “La Question heligieuse," 7, (German 
transl. by H. Deutsch, Vienna, 1879). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : H. Deutsch, Die Religióse Frage von I. Pe- 
reire, Preface; Men of the Time, Sth ed., p. 761; Allg. Zeit. 
des J'ud. xliv. 471. = 

M. K, 


Jacob Rodrigues Pereire: First teacher 0^ 
deaíf-mutes in France; born at Berlanga, Spain, 
April 11, 1715; died at Paris Sept. 15, 1780. His 
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father, Abraham Rodrigues Pereira, and his mother 
had been obliged to profess Christianity, and Jacob 
himself was baptized with the name of Francisco 
Antonio Rodrigues, which he later signed to cer- 
tain pamphlets in Spain. After his father's death 
his mother fled with her son from Portugal to es- 
cape the charge that she had relapsed into heresy, 
and about 1741 she settled at Bordeaux. After ten 
years of study of anatomy and physiology and 
numerous experiments on congenital deaf-mutes, 
Pereire received on Jan. 19, 1747, the first testimo- 
nial for his labors from the Royal Academy of 
Belles-Lettres of Caen. In 1749 he set forth his 
system in a memoir before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. In the following year Louis 
XY. granted him 800 pounds as a mark of esteem. 
A memoir read before the Academy on an arithmet- 
ical machine which he had invented brought hima 
pension of 800 pounds annually from the king (Oct. 
26, 1751), while in 1758 he received honorable men- 
tion at a conference held by the Academy to deter- 
mine. the most advantageous methods of supple- 
menting the action of the wind on large sailing 
vessels. In 1760 the Royal Society of London made 
Pereirea member, and in 1765 he was appointed royal 
interpreter for Spanish and Portuguese. On Nov. 
5 of the following year he married his kinswoman 
Miryan Lopes Dias. 

His foreign birth, his Jewish faith, and a certain 
timidity of character, however, all conspired against 
Pereire, and the sharp competition to which he was 
exposed compelled him to yield to his rival, Abbé 
Charles Michel de l'Epée, in whose favor the coun- 
cil passed a decree (Nov. 21, 1778) which placed 
the school of deaf-mutes, founded by the abbé, 
under the protection of Louis XVI. 

Throughout his life Pereire was devoted to the 
welfare of the Jews of southern France, Portugal, 
and Spain. From the year 1749 he voluntarily 
acted as agent for the Portuguese Jews at Paris, 
although this title was not officially bestowed upon 
him until 1761. It was through him that Jews 
from Portugal first received the right to settle in 
Frauce(1777). In 1876 Pereire's remains were trans- 
ferred from the Cimetière de la Villette (where he 
had been buried the very year in which that 
cemetery was opened) to that of Montmartre. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaire Encyclopédique for 1764 and 
F65: Hément, Jacob-Rtodrigues Pereire. Paris, 1875; La 
Rochelle, Jacob-Rodriyues Percire, ib. 1882. 


S. J. KA. 


PERETZ, ABRAHAM: Russian financier; 
friend and contemporary of Nathan NorkKIN and 
NEvAKIOVICH, Hewas asonof the rabbi of Lever- 
tov, Galicia, and son-in-law of Joshua Zeitlin of 
shklov. In the reign of Paul I., Peretz, in partner- 
ship with the Khersonese merchant Stiglitz, con- 
tracted with the government for the purchase of 
Crimean salt. This contract was discussed in the 
Senate and received the imperial sanction. About 
this time Peretz probably became acquainted with 
Derzhavin, and later, on the advice of Potemkin, he 
removed to St. Petersburg. Being a Jew, he could 
not legally remain in the metropolis; nevertheless 
he stayed there most of the time, only returning 


home for the holy days. As his commercial opera- 
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tions became more extensive, many prominent peo- 
ple enjoyed his hospitality. lle became intimate 
with Speranski, and undoubtedly gave him much 
information. Among the friends of Peretz was the 
statesman Kankrin, who later became minister of 
finance. Speranski spent many hours in Peretz's 
house, and was on this account made the object of 
bitter attacks, even being accused of accepting 
bribes from Peretz. 

When, in 1802, à commission was appointed by 
the emperor to investigate the Jewish question, 
Peretz, Notkin, and Nevakhovich took an active in- 
terest in its work. The commission, consisting of 
Kochubei, Zubov, Chartoryski, Severin-Pototzki, 
and Derzhavin, gave information to the governors 
of the governments in which Jews resided, and ad- 
vised them to acquaint the Jewish communities with 
the purpose of the commission. In 1808 delegates 
from the Jewish communities were invited to visit 
St. Petersburg in order that the commission might 
become better acquainted with the conditions of 
Jewish life in Russia. At this time Peretz was ina 
position to render valuable service to his coreiigion- 
ists. Ilisimmense commercial undertakings and the 
high standing of his acquaintances enabled him to 
exert a decided intluence for good on contemporary 
legislation; and through his friend Speranski he was 
enabled to further the Jewish cause. 

On the death of his wife, Peretz was baptized and 
married à German who became the mother of his 
youngerchildren. His son Hirsch, by his first wife, 
was a boy of great promise; but, becoming involved 
in the Dekabrist outbreak in 1825, wassent to Siberia, 
and later was transferred to Odessa, where he died 
in banishment. Peretz’s daughter by his first wife 
married Senator Baron Grebnitz. Another son of 
his held (1856-58) the position of inspector of the 
Technological Institute. With the fall of Speranski, 
Abraham. Peretz's good fortune forsook him, and 
he became a poor man. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voskhod, 1881, ii. 30; Hessen, Sto Lyet Na- 
zad, St. Petersburg, 1900. 
H. R. da 0. da 
PERETZ, ISAAC LOB: Writerin Yiddish and 
Hebrew; born at Samoscz, government of Lublin, 
May 25, 1851. In the Hebrew schaol in which he 
received his early education he so distinguished him- 
self in his Hebrew studies that he was denominated 
an “iluy.” On completing his education in Hebrew 
Peretz turned his attention to secular studies; with 
them he entered upon a period of “ enlightenment.” 
lie eritieized Jewish customs, occasionally wrote 
poems in Yiddish or Hebrew, and was reputed a 
“maskil.” To this period belong his poems “ Ha- 
Iukat ha-Hokmot " (published in * Ha-Shahar,” 1876, 
p. 192, a journal that supported the Haskalah move- 
ment) and “Sippurim be-Shir we-Shirim Shonim” 
(Gin conjunction with G. J. Lichtenfeld, Warsaw, 
877). After this Peretz produced nothing further 
until 1886, when his poems “ Manginot ha-Zeman " 
and *ITa-'Ir ha-Ketannah” appeared in “Ha-Asif.” 
In the latter poems an advance over his previous 
productions was apparent. Atthis time Peretz was 
living in his native town, practising as an attorney 
at law. Probably as the result of government re- 
strictions, he was soon compelled to abandon the 
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practise of law and seck a livelihood elsewhere. In 

Warsaw he secured a position as clerk in the offices 

of the Jewish congregation, and since then has de- 

voted himself to literature. 

Peretz tells the story of the common people in 
their own dialect, and with simplicity and force. 

| He is chiefly distin- 

guished, however, for 
his keen insight into 
the psychological con- 
stitution of his heroes. 
He is not a realist in 
the full sense of the 
term; he does not 
merely depict life as 
it is; he takes up the 
cause of his heroes and 
pleads it for them. 
This characteristic 
gives to the writings 
of Peretz a note of 
*'Tendenz." Yet, 
though fighting in this 
manner against both 
the constitution of the 
ghetto and the social 
order (for this Peretz 
has already been im- 
prisoned once by the government) he sees not 
only the dark side of the things against which he 
fights, but their bright side also. This trait he 
displays particularly in his Hasidic sketches, in 
which, with an inclination to the fantastic and with 
his powerful imagination, he masterfully reveals the 
whole inner world of Hasidic life. There is also 
an element of symbolism in the writings of Peretz, 
particularly in his poems. These, however, are not 
the best of his productions. | 

The collected writings of Peretz have been pub- 
lished, in Hebrew (“Kol Kitbe Perez," Warsaw, 
1899), in Yiddish, on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
birth (“Schriften,” ib. 1901), and in Russian (St. 
Petersburg, 1902-3); they have appeared also in 
several other European languages. “ Ha-‘Ugab,” 
poems, was published in 1996. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Klausner, in Ha-Shiloah, vii. 540-547; idem, 
in Sefer ha-Sleamah, iii. 284-239; idem, in Ha-Eslikol, i. 54- 
"1; idem, in the Preface to his Kol Kitbe Perez, 1900-1 ; 
Zagorodsky, in Luah Ahiasaf, ix. 856-300. 

H R. A. S. W. 

PEREYRA, ABRAHAM ISRAEL (Marano 
name, Thomas Rodrigues Pereyra): Spanish 
writer and philanthropist; born at Madrid; died 
1699 at Amsterdam. He went to Venice to escape 
the persecution of the Inquisition, and thence to 
Amsterdam. 

Pereyra was highly esteemed on account of his 
wealth and culture, and for several years was presi- 
dent of the Spanish-Portuguese community in Am- 
sterdam. He was a warm admirer of Shabbethai 
Zebi, to visit whom he, in company with Isaac 
Naar, made a journey to Italy. He also wished to 
goto Gaza to pay homage to the pseudo- Messiah. 
He donated 46,000 gulden to the Talmud Torah at 
Amsterdam, and founded the Talmudie seminary at 
Hebron, in which the physician Meïr (like Pereyra, 
an adherent of Zebi) lived for some time. 


Isaac Lob Peretz. 


Of Pereyra's works the following have been pub- 


lished: (1) *La Certeza del Camino,” dedicated to 


Senor Dios de Israel (Amsterdam, 1666). This work, 
consisting of twelve sections, the fruit of twelve 
years' labor, contains reflections on Prcvidence, the 
vanity and emptiness of the world, human misery, 
love and reverence for God, on virtues and vices, 
rewards and punishments, etc. (2) "Espejo de 
la Vanidad del Mundo” (db. 1671), with sonnets 
of Isaac Orobio de Castro and Daniel Levi de Bar- 
rios. (8) * Discursos Legales Sobre la Verdad de la 

Ley " and “Livro Que Contem o Termo é Codicoés 

con Que vos Srs. do Mahamad do K. K. de Talmud 

Tora Admitiraó o Legado Que nelle Constituió Abr. 

Pereyra," the statutes concerning his gift to the 

Talmud Torah. The last two are still preserved in 

manuscript. 

Pereyra left five sons, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Aaron, and David, and two daughters, Ribca, 
wife of Jacob de Pinto, and Rachel, wife of Abra- 
ham Cuitifio (Quitifio). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas, p. 60; De 
Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. p. 259; Kayserling, Bibl. 
Eisp.-Port.-Jud. p. 87. 

" M. K. 

PEREZ: Marano family of Cordova or Seville, 
several members of which were victims of the In- 
quisition in Spain and South America, while several 
others settled in Turkish territory. 

Aaron b. Abraham Perez: Chief rabbi at 
Jerba, where he died after 1761; pupil of Nissim 
Hayyat. He wrote a somewhat mystical commen- 
tary (written in 17 38) on the Pentateuch, which ap- 
peared, together with interpretations of certain pas- 
sages of the Prophets and the Hagiographa and 
some sermons, including two funeral orations, under 
the title “Bigde Aharon.” This likewise appeared 
in a volume which included also the * Mishhat 
Aharon,” a commentary on the Talmud, and the 
“ Miktab le-Hizkiyahu,” a Biblical commentary by 
his son Hezekiah Perez, and which was published 
at the expense of his grandson Maimon Perez 
(Leghorn, 1806). Aaron composed also liturgical 
poems; and some of his piyyutim were printed at 
the end of the “ Miktab le-Hizkiyahu.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazes, Notes Biblingraphiques, pp. 219 et 86g. 

Zedner, Cat Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 629. 

S, M. K. 

Abraham Perez: Rabbinical author; lived at 
Constantinople in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. He was theauthor of a volume of novellæ 
on the Talmud, as well as on Maimonides and other 
medieval rabbinical authors, to which is added a 
work on the laws of terefah by Raphael David 
Mizrahi. The whole was published under the title 
* Abne Shoham” at Salonica in 1848 by David's son 
Raphael Hayyim Benjamin Perez. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 3; 

. Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot U-Shelomoh, p. 85: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 


Books Brit. Mus. p. 629; Van Straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus. p. 188. 
S. M. Fr. 


Antonio Perez: Wealthy merchant of Saragossa. 
Being persecuted by the Inquisition, he escaped by 
flight in 1487. Less fortunate were his sister Bea- 
triz Perez, wife of the physician Alfonso de Rivera; 
Juan Perez, born at Seville and prominent at Sa- 
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Peringer 
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ragossa; and Leonor Perez, wife of Garcia Lopez. 
All of these were publicly burned at Saragossa as 
“Jewish heretics,” the tirst-named on March 14, the 
second on Nov. 7, 1487, and the last-named on March 
21, 1488. 

Judah Aryeh Leon Perez: Preacher of the 
eighteenth century. His ancestors lived in Castile; 
but on the expulsion of the Jews from Spain the 
family, which was very wealthy, settled in Morocco. 
His grandfather Solomon Perez, a contemporary 
of Moses Zacuto and author of acommentary, as yet 
unpublished, on the Zohar, lived first at Tlemcen 
and then at Tunis, while his father, Joseph Perez, 
went to Italy, where he married a daughter of Solo- 
mon Shemaiah of Lucena. Perez himself married a 
granddaughter of the scholarly Michael Cohen of 
Salonica. He describes a shipwreck which he suf- 
fered, and how he was held captive at Naples for 
forty days. He then went to Leghorn and to Ven- 
ice, where he was chosen preacher of the Ashke- 
nazie community, succeeding his relative Isaac 
Cavallero, who had died at an early age. 

Judah lived for an entire winter at Prague as the 
beneficiary of the primate of the community, Samuel 
Tausk, and at Kolin, where the rabbi, Baruch 
Austerlitz, befriended him. Fora time he resided 
also at Amsterdam. 

Of his works the following have been. published: 
“Perah Lebanon” (Berlin, 1712), extracts from ser- 
mons delivered at Venice, based upon the weekly 
lessons, and each of which is preceded by extracts 
from the sermons of Isaac Cavallero, under the title 
“Nahal Etan ”; “Fundamento Solido, Baza y Thy po 
de la Sacra Sancta y Divina Ley . . . por un Me- 
thodo Facil y Distincto, en Forma de Dialogo" 
(Amsterdam, 1729), dealing in twelve chapters with 
the fundamental principles of the Jewish religion, 
legislation, and the Ten Commandments, the thir- 
teen articles of faith, repentance, penance, and sim- 
ilar topics. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perah Lebanon, Preface; De Rossi-Ham- 

berger, Hist. Worterd. pp. 259 et seg.; Steinsehneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 1396 ; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 88. 

Luis Nunez Perez: Lived in Mexico. He be- 
came involved as Judaizer in the proceedings which 
the tribunal of Mexico conducted against Gabriel 
de Granada in 1642, 


On Oct. 28, 1680, the tribunal of Madrid sentenced 
to imprisonment as “ backsliding Judaizers" Isabel 


Perez, twenty-six years of age, and the merchant 
Antonio Perez, aged thirty-three; and on Oct. 91, 
1725, the tribunal of Murcia similarly sentenced 
Maria Lopez Perez, seventy years old. 

It is not certain whether Isaac Perez, of Spanish 
descent, who practised medicine at Amsterdam in 
1742, and Judah Aryeh Leon Perez of Venice (see 
above) belong to the same family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. iii, 617, 619, 624; Publ. Am. Jew. 
Hist. Sac. iv. 115, 158; vii. 848 et seq.: Kayserling, Ein Feier- 
tag in Madrid, p. 48; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 88, 

Manuel Bautista Perez: Settled at Lima, 

Peru, where he was brought before the Inquisition 

on a charge of Judaizing. He was theownerof the 

royal palaceat Lima, which is still called * the house 
of Pilate," and possessed besides a fortune which 
would be to-day the equivalent of $1,000,000. He, 


together with his wealthy partners and coreligion. 
ists, was burned at the stake in Lima on Jan, 23, 
1639. 

D. M. K. 

Raphael Hayyim Benjamin Perez: Turkish 
rabbinicalauthor; son of Abraham Perez. Helived 
at Salonica about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was the author of “ Zokrenu la-Hay yim ” 
(Salonica, 1847), an index to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
He published, besides, his father's * Abne Shoham.” 

S. M. Fr. 


PEREZ BEN ELIJAH OF CORBEIL: 
French tosafist; lived at Corbeil in the second half 
of the thirteenth century; died before 1298, probably 
in 1295; son of the Talmudist Elijah of Tours. In 
Talmudical literature he is designated by the ab- 
breviations “RaP” (= Rabbi Perez), “RaPaSh” 
(= Rabbi Perez, may he live), and “MaWaRPaSh ” 
(= our master Rabbi Perez, may he live). He had 
for masters R. Jehiel of Paris and Samuel of 
Evreux. 

Perez traveled throughout Brabant, and so- 
journed for a time in Germany, where he made 
the acquaintance of Meir of Rothenburg. On his 
return home he delivered lectures on Talmudical 
subjects. These lectures were attended by the most 
celebrated rabbis of the fourteenth century; and his. 
fame as a Talmudical authority became universal, 
his commentaries being studied in France, Germany, 
and Spain. 

Perez was the author of the following works: (1) 
Glosses on the “‘Ammude ha-Golah” of Isaac of 
Corbeil, published together with the text, Cremona, 


15396. (2) Commentaries on the greater part of the 
Talmud. These commentaries, variously entitled 


*'l'osafot," “Shittah,” * Nimukim," “ Widdushim,” 
“ Perishah,” underwent many changes introduced by 
Perez's numerous disciples; only the commentary 
on the treatise Baba Mezi‘a has been preserved in. 
its original redaction. Two of the commentaries, 
on Baba Kamma and Sanhedrin, were published by 
Abraham Venano at Leghorn in 1819; that on the 
tenth chapter of Pesahim was reproduced by Mor- 
decai ben Hillel in his * Mordekai"; and many 
others were given by Bezaleel Ashkenazi in his 
“Shittah Mekubbezet.” (8) Glosses on the collec- 
tion of the ritual laws entitled “Tashbaz” of Sam- 
son ben Zadok, published together with the text, 
Cremona, 1556-61. (4) “Sefer Perez,” a Masoretic 
work which is no longer in existence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Zacuto, Sefer Yuhasin, ed. Filipow- 
ski, p. 233; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedotim, ii. 149; Conforte, Kure 
ha-Dorot, p. 17; Zunz, Z. G. p. 41; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 2643 ; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 449- 
et seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 565 et seq. 

E. C. I. Bn. 
PEREZ B. ISAAC COHEN GERONDI: 

Cabalist. The surname * Gerondi " is due to an un- 

warranted deduction by Jellinek (“Beitrige zur 

Gesch. der Kabbalah," ii. 64), and is used for the 

purpose of describing more in detail the author of 

“ Ma‘areket ha-Elahut." A certain Perez, who lived 

toward the end of the thirteenth century, is men- 

tioned as the author of this cabalistic work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6719; Michae® 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1168. | 30 
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PEREZ B. MENAHEM: Rabbi at Dreux; 
took part in his old age in the great synod held be- 
fore 1160 under the presidency of Jacob b. Meir (R. 
Tam). He was the father of Menahem Vardimas, 
author of an *'akedah " in forty-five verses. Perez 
was probably the author of a manuscript which is 
entitled “Sefer Perez,” and which contains notes on 
the Masorah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 178, 572; Zunz, 

Literaturgesch. p. 328. 

D. M. K. 

PERFUME: Both fragrant ointments and per- 
fumes (“rokah” or *rikkubim") in general (comp. 
INCENSE) were known to the Israclites. There is 
nothing to indicate that they understood how to ob- 
tain them from animal matter, mention being made 
only of their preparation from vegetables. The 
principal substance of which perfumes were made 
was gum resin or balsam, which either oozed 
naturally from certain trees or was obtained by 
slitting them. Sometimes the wood, bark, and 
leaves were employed; rarely the flowers and seeds. 
The following plants were especial used: aloes 
(“ahalim "), balsam (* bosem "), calamus (* kaneh^), 
cassia (“kezi‘ah”), cinnamon (“kinnamon”), gal- 
banum (“helbenah”), ladanum (“lot”), myrrh 
(“mor”), saffron (* karkom "), and styrax (“nataf” 
or * libneh ”). l 

The Israelites were not familiar with distillation 
or with any of the other methods of obtaining per- 
fumes popular in later times; but by pouring boil- 
ing oil or fat on various substances they obtained 
fragrant oils or ointments for their customary needs. 
In Job xli. 81 this method of preparation is referred 
to. The raging sea is compared to a pot of boiling 
ointment (“merkahah”). According to Cant. iii. 6 
and Prov. vii. 17, the bed was perfumed “ with 
myrrh and frankincense, with all powders of the 
merchant”; according to Ps. xlv. 9, the garments 
of the queen smelled of myrrh, aloes, and cassia. 
Hebrew women carried smelling-bottles (“batte 
nefesh ”) attached to a long chain around the neck 
or at the girdle (Isa. iii. 20). 

E. G. II, W. N. 

PERGAMENTER, SOLOMON B. SHALOM, 
OF BRÜNN: Austrian Hebraist and poet of the 
earlier partof the nineteenth century. He was the 
author of * Yesode ha-Lashon," in Judeo-German, 
for self-instruction in Hebrew (Vienna, 1813; 2d, 
improved, ed. 2b. 1882), and of several Hebrew 
poems. Delitzsch describes him as one of the most 
excellent poets of the German school who contrib- 
uted to the “ Bikkure ha-'Ittim." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der Jüdischen 
UAE p. 109, Leipsic, 1836; Bikkure ha- Ittim, iii. 190, 132 ; 
vi. 3. 


S. P. Wi. 

PERGAMUS (BERGAMA): City of Asia Mi- 
nor a few hours distant from Smyrna. Although 
there are no documents to show that Jews lived 
there in ancient times, it is probable, in view of its 
fiourishing condition in past ages, that it, like other 
cities, was influenced by Jewish trade. The earli- 
est Jewish settlement there of which anything is 
definitely known was made about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, its members coming principally 


from Constantinople, Salonica, Tunis, Algiers, 

Smyrna, and the neighboring country. The com- 

merce of Pergamus was formerly in the hands of the 

Jews, and they were universally respected; but to- 

day (1904) their financial condition, except in avery 

few cases, is deplorable, on account of their passion 

for gambling and owing also to the development of 
trade by other classes in the town. Most of the 

Jews make their living by selling merchandise at 

the large weekly fair held at Pergamus, although: 
there are among them a few artisans (chiefly shoe- 

makers and tinsmiths).and pedlers. Certain Jew- 

ish family naines in Pergamus are found but rarely 

elsewhere in Turkey, e.g., Hova and Misriel. Ac- 

cording to local tradition, during a battle in the 

war for Greek independence fought at Pergamus in 

1820 the Jews were ordered by the Turks to throw 

the Greek dead into the brook Boklu Chai, which 
flows through the town. At that time the chief 
rabbi was Mordecai Varon. His successors were 
Mordecai Sardas, Abraham Kurkidi (1860-80; au- 
thor of * Wayikra Abraham," Smyrna, 1887), Isaac 
Mizrahi, Joseph Aboab, Isaac Franco, and the pres- 
ent (1904) incumbent, Solomon Habib. 

There are three Jewish cemeteries at Pergamus, 
the oldest gravestone dating from 5394 (= 1834), 
and the latest cemetery having been opened in 1869. 
The community possesses a synagogue and a small 
school, subventioned by the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, and there are two benevolent societies. 
The Jews speak Jüdzo-Spanish, Turkish, and Greek, 
and live in entire harmony with the adherents of 
other creeds. 

The Jewish inhabitants number about 500 in a 
total population of 18,000, showing an increase of 
about 200 in twenty years. 

S A. G4.—M. Fm. 

PERINGER, GUSTAV, VON LILIEN- 
BLAD: Christian Orientalist; born 1651; died at 
Stockholm Jan. 5, 1710; studied under Wagenseil 
at Altdorf. He was professor of Oriental languages 
at Upsala from 1681 to 1695, and then librarian at 
Stockholm. About 1690 King Charles XI. of Swe- 
den sent him to Poland on a mission to the Karaites, 
for the purpose of gathering information concern- 
ing their customs and manner of life, of buying 
their works, and probably also of converting them 
to Christianity. Provided with a letter of recom- 
mendation to the King of Poland, Peringer went 
first to Lithuania, where there existed several Ka- 
raite communities; but nothing is known as to 
the result of his mission. Most probably it was 
without success (see JEW. Encyc. vii. 444, s.v. Ka- 
RAITES). 

Peringer translated into Latin the following trea- 
tises and works: the tractates ‘Abodah Zarah (in- 
serted by Surenhusius in his Latin translation of the 
Mishnah) and Tamid (Altdorf, 1680); Zacuto's 
“Sefer Yuhasin” (see Wolf, “Bibl. Hebr.” p. 66, 
No. 168); various parts of Maimonides’ * Mishneh 
Torah ” (20, i. 847; iii. 775, 777-778); a fragment of 
the “Massa‘ot” of Samuel ben David the Karaite, 
travels in Palestine in 1641 (Upsala, n.d.; published 
in Hebrew and Latin in Wolf, le. iii, 1080-1094; 
Hebrew and Latin in Ugolino's * Thesaurus," vii. ; 
French transl. by Carmoly in his "Itinéraires," 


Periodicals 


p. 497, Brussels, 1847). Peringer wrote also “ Dis- 
sertatio de Tephillin sive Phylacteriis,” Upsala, 1690. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bischoff, Thalmud-Uehersetzungen, pp. 21, 
44-45, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 78; 
Grütz, Gesch. x, 299-301 and note 5, pp. Ixxii. et. seq., Leipsic, 
1868; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2418; Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bibl. iv. 84. 


T. S. Max. 
PERIODICALS: In the broadest meaning of 


the term Jewish periodicals includeall magazines as 
well as all newspapers which, either because of the 
language in which they are published or because of 
the special nature of their contents, appeal particu- 
larly to Jewish readers. Of the newspapers most of 
the dailies form a class by themselves 
Classifica- in that they report the general news 
tion. of the world and do not confine them- 
selves to Jewish matters. The specif- 
ically Jewish newspapers (principally weeklies) may 
be characterized as political, social, religious, or 
communal, ranging from such as report current 
matters of moment in all parts of the world and of 
interest to the whole of Judaism to such as are de- 
voted solely to local community and social gossip. 
Of the magazines, or periodicals in the narrower 
sense of the term, some are literary and belletris- 
tic, others scientific. The former contain essays, 
stories, and poems generally, but not always, of a 
Specifically Jewish nature; with such magazines 
may be classed as special subdivisions some juve- 
nile and a few humoristic publications. The scien- 
tific magazines include some which deal, most often 
in à semipopular fashion, with the general sciences 
— physics, astronomy, geography, etc. (these are 
principally found among the Judeo-Spanish jour- 
nals of Turkey); economics and agriculture (chiefly 
those devoted to the subject of colonization); and 
the household sciences (mostly papers for women's 
interests) The larger part of the scientific period- 
icals, however, deals with the so-called “Jewish 
sciences" ; Jewish history, Bible exegesis, Hebrew 
philology, bibliography, pedagogics, theology, phi- 
losophy, and religion. In addition to all these there 
are publications for special classes of readers—e.g., 
cantors, students, members of athletic associations— 
while various charitable and other societies issue 
regular reports of theiractivities. Many periodicals 
do not belong to oneor other of these various classes 
exclusively; some, indeed, can be classified only as 
general, so diversified are their contents. Most of 
the weekly newspapers, for instance, make a spe- 
cialty of presenting, sometimes in feuilletons or even 
in separate supplements, stories, essays, and poems, 
as well as scientific articles, while the technical 
magazines often devote special columns to news 
items. Some of the magazines, too, are illustrated ; 
indeed, one or two have been established especially 
in the interests of art. Calendars and annuals, in so 
far as they contain literary, scientific, and belletris- 
tic matter, may likewise be included under the term 
* periodicals.” 

In the latter part of the century that saw the be- 
ginnings of non-Jewish periodical literature two at- 
tempts were made to found Jewish newspapers, 
both of them at Amsterdam, the center of Hebrew 
typography until the nineteenth century. The first 
was the Judo-Spanish “Gazeta de Amsterdam " 
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(Jan. 24-Nov. 14, 1678); the second, the Judimo- 
German semiweekly (“Dienstagische” and * Frei- 
tagische?") “Kurant” (Aug., 1686- 
History—  Dec., 1687) Although it is of inter- 
Be- est to note that the word " Zeitung” 
ginnings. (in Hebrew characters) was used in 
1688 in the title (“Zeitung aus In. 
dien") of the Judao-German translation of Moses 
Pereyra’s * Notisias dos Judeos de Cochim,” almost 
an entire century passed after the two Amsterdam 
publications ceased before another Jewish newspa- 
per made its appearance. 

But in the meantime the beginnings of magazine. 
journalism had likewise been made. Perhaps the 
“Perl ‘Ez Hayyim ” (1728-61)—also of Amsterdam 
—1 monthly Hebrew bulletin containing the rabbin- 
ical decisions of the members of the Sephardic bet 
ha-midrash (Arbol de las Vidas), may be regarded as 
the first Jewish magazine. "That honor is generally 
claimed, however, for the * Kohelet Musar,” which 
Moses Mendelssohn, assisted by Tobias Back, started 
to issue in 1750 as a Hebrew weekly devoted to 
ethico-philosophical questions; only two numbers 
appeared. About this time Benjamin ben Zalman 
Croneburg of Neuwied planned to publish a gen- 
eral Jewish newspaper under the title * Der Grosse 
Schauplatz”; but only a fragment of one issue of 
the paper, in German with Hebrew characters, has 
been preserved. In 1771 was made another of 
these early attempts to establish Jewish newspa- 
pers—Jewish, however, only because of their read- 
ers, not because of their contents—this time in Ger. 
many. It wascalled the * Dyhernfurther Privilegirte 
Acitung," and was a German weekly in Hebrew char- 
acters pr inted from Dec., 1771, until some time in the 
following year. It contained news from foreign 
parts, such as Warsaw and Constantinople, as well 
as market reports, etc. Above the title was pictured 
the coat of arms of the city of Dvhernfurth. The 
last of this class of periodicals for some time was 
one which appeared for half a year in Alsace, a 
political weekly entitled simply “Zeitung” (Metz, 
1789- -90). 

Of an entirely different nature from these news- 
papers was " Ha-Meassef," which was founded in 
1784 by Mendelssohn's disciples. As the successful 
monthly organ of the MASKILM, it really inaugu- 
rated the Hebrew press. It appeared in seven vol- 
umes, and then was forced to suspend by the suc- 
cessful issue of the very purposes for which it had 
been established; for the wider participation on the 
part of the Jews in the culture of their neighbors 
was attended by a growing disinclination to use 
Hebrew. 

1801-30: The nineteenth century opened with- 
out the existence of any Jewish periodical; and 

when efforts were resumed to utilize 

Nineteenth this class of publications in furthering 
Century. reforms in the internal and external 
status of Judaism, the necessity for 

the use of the vernacular was realized. Of the sev- 
enteen or cighteen attempts at founding periodicals 
in the first quarter of the new century, fourteen 
were in languages other than Hebrew, by far the 
larger proportion in German. In Bohemia the first 
Jewish magazine, the “Jüdische Monatsschrift,” 
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German in Hebrew characters, was published by a 


literary society for a few months in 1802; and in 


1811 appeared the *Jahrbücher für Israeliten und 
Israclitinnen,” which was modeled on the annual 
“ Taschenbücher” appearing in the non-Jewish 
world and contained literary and belletristic matter. 
In Holland a Dutch newspaper, “Sulamith,” ap- 
peared from 1806 until 1808, and a “Jaarboek ” was 
published in the latter year. In Germany the fol- 
lowing periodicals in German were established: a 
successful Reform monthly with general contents, 
which was likewise called * Sulamith ” and appeared 
fairly regularly for about nineteen years from 1806 ; 
“ Jedidja" (1817-983), a religious, moral, and peda- 
gogic semiannual; the “Zeitschrift für die Reifere 
Jugend” (*Keren Tushiyyah," Fürth, 19817); the 
“ Taschenbücher zur Belehrung der Jugend” (1818- 
1890; an annual), noteworthy as the first periodicals 
for the young; “Der Bibel’sche Orient" (1821), an 
unsuccessful attempt at establishing a cabalistic 
periodical; the “Zeitschrift für die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums ? (1822), the first German literary- 
scientific paper, one which, despite its merits, failed 
to find a reading public; and “Geist der Pharisiüi- 
schen Lehre" (1828-24), the first rabbinical maga- 
zine. In1898,also, were published the first Jewish 
papers in England and America, both in English: 
the * Hebrew Intelligencer," an anonymous monthly 
in London, and “The Jew,” a monthly in New York 
(the latter was continued for two years). In Poland 
there appeared ^ Der Beobachter an der Weichsel,” 
in Judeeo-German, printed at Warsaw in 1823-24. 

Of the various Hebrew periodicals that were 
published in tlie course of this period one was a Ger- 
man attempt to continue * Ha-Meassef" under the 
title * Ha-Meassef he-Hadash " (1809-11); the second 
was the similar publication of the Dutch 'To'elet 
Society and called “Bikkure To‘elet” (1820); the 
third, the Austrian * Bikkure ha-'Ittim " (1820-31), 
was one of the two periodicals thus far mentioned 
that outlived the first quarter of the century, al- 
though sporadic attempts were made within the 
following ten years to revive the two most success- 
ful of the German periodicals. The “Bikkure ha- 
‘Ittim ? marks the commencement of a new phase, 
locally, of Jewish history. What “Ha-Meassef” had 
been for Germany, the “ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim” became 
for Austria, where the Haskalah movement now first 
became active. Its general excellence attained for 
it a wide circulation; and though it was destined to 
live hardly more than ten years, it was nevertheless 
after a short interval followed by a line of worthy 
successors. Between 1825 and 1831 16 was appar- 
ently the only regularly published periodical in the 
whole of the Jewish world. 

1831-40: Nevertheless in Germany the decade 
1831-40 was to be one of great journalistic activity, 
both politically and literary-scientifically; no less 
than fifteen periodicals printed in German were es- 
tablished during this time, among them several 
which at least from the standpoint of longevity were 
eminently successful; one of them, indeed, is still 
being published. "The first periodical of the decade 
was “Der Jude," almost exclusively political; de- 
spite a promising beginning in an important field 
it endured only four years (1832-85). In 1833 an- 
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other volume of “Jedidja” was published, and 
“ Zion,” a religious paper, began a two years’ career. 
In 1884 Philippson's “Israclitisches Predigt- und 
Sehul-Magazin" appeared. In the following year 
“ Das Püllhorn " (1835-30), with the object of furnish- 
ing instructive, useful, and entertaining reading mat- 
ter and of discussing Jewish events of interest, fur- 
nished a new type of paper, being followed by “ Die 
Synagoge” (1837-39). Ofgreater importance was 
the founding in 1835 of Geiger's * Wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift für Jüdische Theologie," in which the 
foremost scholars of the time united to popularize 
the “Jewish sciences." Its success was marked; it 
appeared, though with interruptions, until 1844, and 
then for a short time in 1847. 

But these scientitic, instructive, and edificative 
journals, apart from the irregularity of theirappear- 
ance, left à want to be supplied, which Philippson, 
discontinuing his theological paper, in 1897 set about 


to fill. In the “Allgemeine Zeitung 
The ‘‘All- des Judenthums" was furnished the 
gemeine first successful paper to take part in 


Zeitung des the every-day life of the Jew, and in 


Juden- the course of its history it was instru- 
thums." mental in introducing many reforms 


and establishing several important 
societies and institutions. As it appeared at first 
three times and then regularly once a week, it was 
enabled to fulfil in part the duties of a newspaper 
also. The “Allgemeines Archiv des Judenthums ” 
(1839-48) was a revival of “Jedidja”; Jost’s “ Israe- 
litische Annalen" (1889-41) sought to be both a 
newspaper and a scientific and literary magazine; 
* Der Israelit des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts ” (1839- 
1848), another Reform paper, was particularly re- 
ligious, but had also a literary tendency at times. 
Even more active and more enduring was Fürst's 
“Der Orient” (1840-51), founded in the last year 
of this decade, with general contents, and with a 
separate * Litteraturblatt? which to-day still offers 
a veritable mine for the student of Jewish litera- 
ture, history, and archeology. “Ziyyon” (1841-42), 
another scientific and religious (Reform) paper, and 
“Sinai” (1846), for “Jewish learning and ethics," 
may also be mentioned. 

Outside of Germany the only periodical founded 
that survived the decade was the Austrian “ Ke- 
rem Hemed” (1833-42), which was established as 
the successor of the Haskalic “ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim " 
and appeared as somewhat of an innovation in style, 
its articles on exegetical, archeological, and liter- 
ary-historical questions being in the form of letters. 
Tn Switzerland appeared “ Altes und Neues Morgen- 
land ” (1834-40), an exegetical monthly; in France, 
the “Archives Israélites de France "—the first suc- 
cessful French publication and the second oldest 
Jewish paper now in existence—and an earlier at- 
tempt, “Die Wiedergeburt” (“La Régénération,” 
1836-37) of Strasburg, probably the first bilingual 
Jewish paper; in England, the * Hebrew Review and 
Magazine for Rabbinical Literature ” (1834-85); and 
in Holland. the “Jaarboeken voor de Israelieten in 
Nederland ” (1835-40). 

1841-50: The religious activity of the fifth dec- 
ade of the century was attended by correspondingly 
increasing journalistic productiveness, the number 
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of new periodicals being no less than seventy. Ger- 
many continued to lead in this respect; there was 
also a decided revival of interest in Hebrew, while 
both English and French journalism were likewise es- 
tablished ona permanent basis. As many as twenty- 
five new German periodicals appeared, five of them 
in Austria, and one each in England and America; 
about fifteen Hebrew, of which five appeared in 
Germany, an equal number in Austria, two or three 
each in Galicia and Holland, and one in England; 
and at least thirteen English, of which one in Amer- 
ica and one in England were destined to endure 
a long time. Only the most noteworthy of these 
periodicals, such as introduced or established some 
phase of journalism, will receive particular mention. 
The “Revue Orientale? (1841-46) was the first 
periodical in Belgium. The “ Voice of Jacob ” (1841- 
1848), with Reform tendencies, was the first English 
newspaper deserving of the term; butfar more suc- 
cessful was the “Jewish Cnronicle,? 

* Jewish  withtheoppositereligious tendency at 
Chronicle.” first, and which, established in thesame 
year, is the oldest existing publication 

in English. “Pirhe Zafon” (Wilna, 1841-44), for 
literary criticism, Biblical and Talmudical researches, 
and news, was apparently Russia’s first periodical. 
In 1842 Isidor Busch of Vienna with his “ Kalender 
und Jahrbuch fir Israeliten ” (1842-47; and 1854-67), 
containing a summary of the news of the year, as 
well as historical, scientific, belletristic, and other 
entertaining matter, made this class of publications a 
valuable addition to periodical literature. A Judeo- 
Spanish journal, the “Chronica Israelitica "—the 
first since the “Gazeta de Amsterdam ”—was pub- 
lished in Gibraltar in 1842, and another, “ Esperanza 
Israclitica,” in 1843. “The Occident," a monthly of 
Conservative tendencies, was the first really success- 
ful periodical in the United States (Philadelphia, 
1848-69). An important German publication of this 
period was Frankel’s * Zeitschrift für die Religiósen 
Interessen des Judenthums” (1844-46, but continued 
later under a different title). Hungary as yet did 
not offer a promising field for journalistic enterprise ; 
in 1844 Leopold Lów attempted to publish his “Ben 
Chananja ” for the Jewsof that country, but at Leip- 
sic; fourteen years passed before he renewed his at- 
tempt. ^" Yerushalayim” (Zolkiev, 1844; Lemberg, 
then Prague, 1845), in Hebrew, was the first Galician 
publication. “First Fruits of the West” is of interest 
because it was published in Kingston, Jamaica (1844). 
The successful German papers until this time all 
had had Reform tendencies; as religious agitation 
increased, party lines were drawn more closely, 
and journals were established to serve as official 
organs of Orthodoxy and moderate Reform, as well 
as of Radicalism. The first successful Orthodox 
paper was “Der Treue Zionswiichter” (1845-55), 
with a Hebrew supplement, “Shomer Ziyyon ha- 
Ne’eman”; *Ha-Yareah" (1845) in Hebrew, and 
with the same tendency, lived but a short time. 
Another attempt at founding a periodical for mys- 
ticism—" Der Kabbalistische Biblische Occident ”— 
ended with thefirstnumber. In France “L’ Univers 
Israélite,” Conservative, founded in 1844, takes its 
place beside the “Archives Israélites” among the 
oldest of existing periodicals; other, but short-lived, 


journals appeared there in the next two years, 
For the Austrian Haskalah, the “Kerem Hemed ” 
having ceased publication in 1848, the “Kokebe 
Yizhak ” (1845-73) was established, and proved to 
be the longest-lived of the " Bikkure ha-‘Ittim’s” 
uccessors. In England the first literary magazine, 
entitled “Sabbath Leaves” (1845), and a religious 
paper, “The Cup of Salvation” (1846), were es- 
tablished, the latter with the patronage of Sir Moses 
Montefiore; but, like various other English papers of 
the next few years, they existed but a short time. 
The “Magyar Zsinagéga” (1846-47) and the *Ev- 
kónyo Zsido” (1848) seem to have been the first 
periodicals in Hungarian; the scientific “Rivista 
Israelitica " (published for a few years from 1845), 
the first in Italian, and the Judzo-Spanish “ Puerta 
del Oriente,” or “Sha‘are Mizrah ” (1846), the first 
in Turkey. 

In 1847 the “ Jewish Chronicle" of England from 
a fortnightly became a weekly, and Gciger’s “ Wis- 
senschaftliche Zeitschrift" resumed publication for 
a short time. In 1848 are to be noted * Die Zeitung” 
—this and “Die Jüdische Post” (1849) were the 
first Galician Judaeo-German papers; “Die Zcit- 
schwingen," “Die Zeitung für's Judenthum,” and 
the “Centralorgan für Glaubensfreiheit"—the first 
German papers in Vienna, all edited by Busch and 
all unsuccessful; Einhorn's *Ungarische Israelit,” 
the first German paper published in Hungary, and 
one which gave the first impulse to Reform in that 
country ; and the * Liturgische Zeitschrift ” (1848-62) 
in Germany, the first periodical devoted to syna- 
gogal music and to theinterestsof cantors. In Hol- 
land the weekly “ Nieuws en Advertenticblaad,” and 
the literary “ Tijdschrift,” were founded in 1849; the 
former, with various changes of title, continued 
to appear until 1893. In 1849, also, appeared in 
America “The Asmonean” (until 1858), the first 
weekly there; "Israel's Herold,” short-lived, but 
noteworthy as the first German-American paper 
(both of these appeared in New York); and the 
“Jewish Advocate” (of Philadelphia); “The He- 
brew Leader,” a Conservative paper established in 
1850, is noteworthy at least in that it continued to 
appear until 1882. 

1851-60: The decade 1851-60 was characterized 
by a steadily increasing attention on the part of 
German periodicals to the scientific aspect of Juda- 
ism, perhaps at the expense of purely religious inter- 
ests, the comparative silence of the so-called official 
organs being noteworthy (in 1860 the “ Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums was practically the only 
paper making propaganda for Reform); there were 
also renewed attention to the Ilebrew press, espe- 
cially in Galicia, and marked journalistic activity in 
America. 'l'o the four or five German periodicals 
already established on a permanent basis were added 
in Germany and Austria eleven or twelve which were 
to have a life of ten years or more—three of them 
are still in existence. It is worthy of note, further- 
more, that of the total thirty new German period- 
icals established in this period one-third were literary 
"Jahrbücher." Fourteen new Hebrew publications 
likewise were founded. 

In 1851 Frankel, in reviving the * Zeitschrift für 
die Religiósen Interessen des Judenthums" and 
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changing it to the more scientific “ Monatsschrift 
für die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums,” took a step characteristic of 
The the period, though for a time, it is 
‘‘Monats- true, the “Monatsschrift” was the 
schrift.” only scientific journal in Germany. 
In the same year “Der Israclitische 
Volkslehrer,” a family weekly of a superior belle- 
tristie character, was founded by L. Stern and con- 
tinued to appear for about twelve years (from 
1859 with Stern’s “Der Freitagabend”). ‘The 
“Deutscher Volkskalender und Jahrbuch,” also es- 
tablished in 1851, proved to be one of the most endur- 
ing of its class,and is still being published as the 
“ Jüdischer Volks- und Haus-Kalender" (Brieg, from 
1858); it was joined in the following year by Pasche- 
les’ *Illustrirter Israclitischer Volks- Kalender " 
(Prague, 1552-94), apparently the earliest illustrated 
periodical. In 1852 “Ile-Haluz,” a scientific Hebrew 
year-book, was established in Galicia and was pub- 
lished successively in various places until 1859. in 
England a rival to the “ Jewish Chronicle " appeared, 
in 1853, in the “ Hebrew Observer”; butin the follow- 
ing year it united with the “ Chronicie,” which re- 
mained the only organ of the community for some 
years. In Italy was established the first successful 
Italian periodical, ^ Educatore Israclita,” taking the 
place of the “Rivista Israelitica” ; since 1874 it has 
been known as “Il Vessillo Israclitico.” In Con- 
stantinople the establishment of the Judxo-Spanish 
“Ta Luz de Israel” (1858) especially to report the 
Crimean war is significant. 

In 1854 were established Philippson’s *Jüdisches 
Volksblatt” (until 1866); Samson R. Hirsch’s "Jo- 
schurun,” a valiant defender of Orthodox y (the other 
Orthodox organ, the *'Treue Zionswüchter," ceased 
publication in the following year), which was of im- 
portance in the development of Judaism until 1870; 
and M. Letteris’ ^ Wiener Mittheilungen ” (1854-66), 
the first successful one of his several attempts. In 
the same year Busch’s highly prized “ Kalender 
und Jalrbuch für Isracliten” was continued by 
Wertheimas the “Jahrbuch.” In 1851 the“ Annuaire 
du Culte Israélite” (until 1870), In 1803 another 
Dutch weekly, “De Israeliet? (short-lived), and in 
1855 another French journal, “Le Lien d'Israël” 
(until 1862), were founded. 

In the United States tho “American Israelite,” 
supporting Reform, the oldest existing journal in 

that country, was established in 1854; 
«c American and in the following year * Deborah,” 
Israelite." with the same objects, but to appeal 

to the large number of German Jews 
for whom English was not as yet the literary lan- 
guage, became one of a series of German and Ger- 
man-English papers. Thus in the eastern part of 
the country “Sinai” was published at Baltimore 
from 1856 to 1862; in the West “The Hebrew Ob- 
server,” in English and German, was established, the 
oldest existing Jewish paper on the Pacific coast, and 
two years later a second journal was established 
there, “ The Gleaner,” which was succeeded by “The 
Pacific Messenger” (1860-61), likewise in German 
aud English. In 1857 the “Jewish Messenger” of 
New York appeared, and until 1902 it occupied in the 
Conservative rank a position corresponding to that of 
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the * American Israelite” among the Reform papers. 
“The Asmonean," however, ceased publication in 
1858. In 1859 “The Corner-Stone" of New Orleans 
gave evidence that another section of the country had 
awakened to a realization of journalistic influence. 

By the middle of this decade Galicia had become 
recognized as the center of a Haskalic intluence 
which extended. over Poland and Lithuania; among 
the Jews of this region, whose literary language 
was still Hebrew, the Crimean war had awakened 
interest in the world at large; and therefore when 
the weekly “Ha-Mageid” was established it met 
with instantaneous and lasting suecess. This was 
really the beginning of the Hebrew newspaper. 
Most of the Hebrew journals thenceforth established 
in Turkey and in Slavic countries contained political 
and mercantile news of the Gentile as well as of the 
Jewish world, while special literary and scientific 
supplements supplied the other demands of their 
readers. In Lemberg, too, *Jeschurun,? à Hebrew 

journal for science and literature, was 

Kobak’s founded (1856-58; from 1859 it was 

* Jeschu- published in Germany, partly in Ger- 

run.? man and partly in Hebrew); likewise 

* Meged Yerahim,” and later “Ozar 

Hokmah," neither o£ which lived many years, how- 

ever. *Ha-Mebasser ” (1860-70) was eminently more 

successful. “Ozar Nehmad ” (1856-64), another He- 

brew periodical of the same class as those of Galicia, 
was published in Vienna, 

The only other important journalistic event of 
1857 was the appearance of the Rumanian “ Isracli- 
tulu Romanulu” of Bucharest, the first journal in 
Wallachia. The Jews of Hungary were provided 
with a journal in the following year, when Low re- 
vived his * Ben Chananja,” but with a more scientific 
trend; it continued publication till 1867. Stein- 
schneider's * Hebrüische Bibliographic” was the 
first purely bibliographical periodical established; 
its importance is indicated by the length of its life 
(1858-82). "La Famille de Jacob” was one of 
the few Jewish journals of France published out- 
side of Paris; “La Vérité Israélite” (1860-62) was 
an attempt to provide a French juvenile paper. 
The last year of the sixth decade was somewhat 
active, especially in Russia, where two important 
Hebrew weeklies, “Ha-Karmel” (until 1881) and 
* Ha-Meliz " (until 1904), and also * Razsvyet” (con- 
tinued as “ Zion ” in 1861, then again as * Razsvyet " 
in 1879), a weekly and the first journal in Russian, 
met with success. 

1861-70: During the decade 1861-70 the com- 
parative journalistic inactivity of Germany contin- 
ued, though a temporary change was noted about 
the middle of the period in the establishment of à 
number of papers of brief existence. Of about 
a hundred new periodicals established—of which 
nine or ten were added to the listof permanent ones, 
and ten others enjoyed a life of ten years' duration 
or more—Germany supplied only about fifteen, one 
of which is still being published; and four others, 
with ten of those previously existing, outlived the 
decade. In America, too, the increased activity 
hardly kept the pace which the growth of the Jew- 
ish population and the journalistic conditions of the 
preceding decade would seem to have predicted; 
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perhaps a dozen-new periodicals were founded there, 
of which only three were to outlive the decade to- 
gether with about five previously existent papers. 
England's activity was even less marked. On the 
other hand, the growth of the periodical press in 
Austria, including Galicia and Hungary, was steady, 
and resulted in a number of permanent additions to 
the list of Hebrew papers, of which between twenty 
and twenty-five new ones were founded in various 
parts of the Jewish world. A remarkable feature, 
too, was the number of Judao-Spanish periodicals 
—at least ten—which made their appearance, al- 
though perhaps only one survived long. Fur- 
thermore, permanent papers were established in a 
number of the countries less prominent in the his- 
tory of Jewish journalism. 

In Germany Geiger, fifteen years after the cessa- 
tion of. his * Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift," resumed 
its publication under the title “ Jüdische Zeitschrift 

für Wissenschaft und Leben? (1862- 


Geiger’s 1878); in 1868 Kobak’s " Jeschurun ” 
«€ Zeit- — wasremoved to Bamberg (until 1878), 
schrift." Gritz became editor of the “ Monats- 


schrift für die Geschichte und Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums," and the “ Israclitische 
Wochenschrift” (until 1894) made its appearance; 
and the following year “Die Jüdische Presse” was 
founded as a Conservative journal, one which is still 
being published. 

In Austria and Hungary the cause of Reform re- 
ceived added and energetic journalistic representa- 
tion in * Die Neuzeit ” of Vienna (1861-1904), which 
at the same time became a rich source of material for 
the history of the Jews in Austria-Hungary. “Ben 
Chanan ja? increased its influence in Hungary by be- 
coming a weekly in 1801; and its efforts were sup- 
plemented in the same year by those of the Hungari- 
an “Magyar Izraelita.” The“ Izraelita Magyar Nép- 
tanitó ” (1865-68) was pedagogic in character, as was 
the “ Zsidó Iskolai és Hitköztégi Lapok ” (1869-71); 
and the Orthodox interests were represented by 
the “ Magyar Zsidó.” In Austria, toward the end of 
this period, Smolenskin founded * Ha-Shahar ” (1869- 
1884), an eminently successful periodical and one 
which inaugurated the epoch of original literature in 
modern Hebrew. In Galicia, however, a Hebrew 
weekly for political and general news, * |Ta-' Ibri," 
had been founded in 1865, and it continued publica- 
tion until 1890; in 1869 astill-existent German paper 
was established there as * Der Israclit,” for moderate 
Reform; while the * Lemberger Jüdische Zeitung” 

represented the Judivo-German press 


Judeo- fora numberof years during this dec- 
German ade. The history of Judwo-German 
Press. journalism had really begun in Russia 


in 1863. Until that time the better- 
educated classes. of Russian Jews, for all of whom 
Hebrew was the literary language, had formed the 
bulk of the reading public; but now, as was the case 
in other countries, a vernacular press was demanded, 
and * Ha-Meliz ” issued as a Judzeo-German supple- 
ment “Kol Mebasser,” for literature and belles-let- 
tres, A Russian periodical, * Posrednik,” also ap- 
peared for a.short time from 1869. In Poland 
* Jutzrenka," the first Jewish paper in Polish, ap- 
peared from 1861 to 1863; its place was taken in 
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1866 by the still-existent *Izraelitá." This country 
played its part, too, in the history of the Hebrew 
press; “ Ha-Zetirah ” (1862-68, then 1874 until the 
present time), a weekly, ranking with the similar 
journals of Galicia and Russia. With these coun- 
tries must be grouped in this respect Palestine, where 
*Ha-Lebanon?" appeared from 1863 to 1864, but 
where * Ha-Habazzelet,” a strongly Orthodox news- 
paper, wasof greater importance and, though its pub- 
lication has at times been interrupted, is still active, 
The “Jornal Israelith " (1860-71), whose editor 
Ezekiel Gabbai was the real founder of journalism 
in Turkey, owed its success to the fact that, being 
printed in Judeeo-Spanish, it supplied a long-felt 
want of the Jews of Turkey, who were for the 
greater part uninstructed and without any knowl- 
edge of languages other than the vernacular. The 
Judeo-Spanish papers of Turkey which followed 
the “Jornal” were mostly of one character: they 
supplied information as to foreign and domestic af- 
fairs in general and Jewish communal affairs in par- 
ticular; and, to such an extent as to be forced to 
suspend publication, fearlessly fought for reforms 
and protested against abuses even when connected 
with the grand rabbinate. The activity of the 
Judzeo-Spanish press about 1864 was notable not 
only in Turkey, but also in other parts, particularly 
in Vienna, where the Judzo-Spanish colony pub- 
lished, in rabbinical characters, various journals in- 
tended for the Balkan Peninsula, especially Bulgaria. 
They include, peculiarly enough, what appears to 
have been the first Jewish comic paper, “ Risi Disi " 
(1867); “El Verdadero Progreso Israelito ” (1868) 
appeared in Paris; and *Sema Israel" (1864) in 
Curacao. In 1869 the first of five unsuccessful at- 
tempts to publish Jewish papers in Turkish was 
made with * Al-Sharkiyyah." “Salonik ” (1869) was 
printed not only in Judizo-Spanish and Turkish, 
butalsoin Greek and Bulgarian. In Rumania the 
«Israelitulu Romanulu? resumed publication in 
Rumanian and French, in 1867. In 
Ladino Pe- Corfu the *Chronica Israelitica," in 
riodicals. Italianand Greek, was founded in 1861, 
and “La Famiglia Israelitica,” in Ital- 
ian, was published from 1869 to 1877; whilein Italy 
the “ Corriere Israelitico " (from 1868) appeared be- 
side and eventually outlived the * Educatore Israeli- 
tico." In France Isidore Cahen became editor of the 
« Archives Israélites” in 1862; that this journal and 
the “Univers Israélite” were sufficient to supply 
the journalistic wants of Parisis shown by theend of 
“Le Lien” and * La Vérité” about this time, though 
the * Revue Israélite,” a weekly, was founded in 1810, 
and appeared for several years. In Holland renewed 
activity was indicated by the appearance of the an- 
nual “ Achawa” (1865-68) and of three new weeklies 
which are still in existence: the * Nieuw Israelietische 
Weekblaad” (from 1866), the * Onafhankelijk Israe- 
lictisch Orgaan voor Nederland” (from 1861), and 
the “Weekblaad voor Israelietische Huizgesinnen” 
(from 1870); in addition *Ibri," a literary weekly, 
existed for a short time in 1869. The ^Israelitisk 
Tidende” (1865), published at Copenhagen for a 
short time, seems to have been the only Danish 
Jewish periodical published, unless the “J ódisk Al- 
manak" (1861) be reckoned as such. 
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In the United States the *Zeichen der Zeit,” a 
German monthly with a Reform tendency, soon 
paid the penalty for the caustic tone it adopted; on 
the other hand, “The Hebrew ” (1863 to the pres- 
ent), in German and English, was another success- 
ful publication of the Pacific coast. “The Jewish 
Times” of New York (1869-79) was for a time the 
foremost representative of the Reform element; and 
in 1870 “Ha-Zofeh ba-Arez ha-Hadashah” was 
founded as one of the most successful Hebrew peri- 
odicals ever published in America. In England the 
“Londoner Jiidisch-Deutsche Zeitung? was the 
first Judxo-German publication to appear in Ene- 
lish-speaking countries; while the * Jewish Record ? 
(1868-71) was the first penny Jewish paper. “The 
Guide? is to be noted as another journal of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and “The Australian Israelite ” (1870— 
1882) as one of the longest-lived Jewish newspapers 
of Australia. 

1871-80: During the decade 1871-80 the increase 
in the number of Hebrew publieations was main- 
tained, principally in Galicia, but also in Palestine 
and Russia and, to à smaller extent, in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and the United States, though 
many of these publications suspended before the end 
of the decade; in the last-mentioned country both 


for several years from 1876 by Rodkinsohn, requires - 
mention. In Alsace “L’Israélite Alsace-Lorraine " 
(1878-80) appeared partly in French and partly in 
German. 

The principal new publications in Austria during 
this decade were Jud:zo-German and Hebrew; e.g., 
of the former, * Der Wiener Israelit," a newspaper 
published three times a week from 1873 for many 
years, Nor was the proverbial light-heartedness of 
the Austrian capital without its expression in Jew- 
ish journalism; as formerly the first Judeeo-Spanish 
humoristic paper had been published there, so now 
the first Judieo-German, Wilhelm Weiss’s “Jiidi- 
scher Kikeriki" (1877), which was, in addition, 
illustrated. In contrast *IIa-Emot " (1877), though 
only a few numbers appeared, is noteworthy as the 
first Hebrew socialistic paper. In Hungary the 
“Ungarisch-Jiidische Wochenschrift” (1871-72), 
especially “Der Ungarische Israelit” (1874 to the 
present—a general paper), and “ Die Zeit” (1878-81; 
for theology and history), were important German 
publications; “Das Jüdische Weltblatt ” (from 1878) 
was a successful semiweekly Judeo-German organ; 
" Ha-Yehudi" (1875-80), a Hebrew literary maga- 
zine; while “A Magyar Izraelita Orzágos Tanité- 
Egylet Ertesitéje” (from 1875) was to prove itself 


TITLE-HEADING OF THE HUMOROUS SECTION OF TILE 


English and Judieo-German journalism likewise dis- | 


played a decidedly greater activity (about twenty- 
five new foundations in each language were made); 
furthermore, six or seven new journals in Russian 

appeared, and an equal number in Judxo-Spanish. 
In Germany it is perhaps noteworthy that Geiger’s 
“Jüdische Zeitschrift," which had been at least in 
part religious, came to an end in 1872, and that the 
"Jüdisches Literaturblatt" (Magdeburg, 1873-97; 
Cracow, 1897 to the present) was almost entirely 
scientific and literary. So, too, were 


German  Derliner's “Magazin für die Wissen- 
Scientific schaft des Judenthums ” (1874-93) and 
Journals. Briill’s * Jahrbücher für Jüdische Ge- 


schichte und Literatur." The “ Pre- 
digt-Magazin? was a homiletical quarterly; while 
“Der Israelitische Bote" and “Die Reform" (cach 
several years from 1875) were two new religious and 
literary papers, the former Orthodox, the latter pro- 
gressive. “Joseph,” edited for a number of years 
from 1879, was a special publication for the young, 
and “Der Jüdische Kantor” (1879-98), one of the 
most successful of the liturgical papers. “Die Neue 
Israelitische Zeitung " (1880) wasa second attem ptat 
Jewish journalism in Switzerland. Of Judso-Ger- 
man papers in Germany the “Kol la-‘Am,” edited 


"NEW-YORKER ILLUSTRIRTE JÜDISCHE ZEITUNG." 


the longest-enduring of the periodicals published in 
Hungarian. Bohemia, too, established a successful 
German periodicalin this decade—the “ Israclitischer 
Lehrerbote,” continued as “Die Tsraelitische Ge- 
meindezeitung "(1878), the oldest Jewish paper in Bo- 
hemia; “ Der Fortschritt im Judenthume” (1880-85) 
likewise was published in Bohemia. 

In Galicia the Judao-German periodicals which 
reenforced the “ Israelit” and the * Lemberger Jüdi- 
sche Zeitung” were “Die Neue Jüdische Presse” 
(1872) and “ Yisrulik ” (1875-76). Except “Svjit,”a 
Polish weekly, and “ Ojezyzma,” which appeared for 
five years in both Polish and Hebrew, all the other 
important new Galician papers were in the latter 
language; most of them appeared in the ranks be- 
side the long-established * ITe-Efaluz," * Ha-Maggid, " 
and "IIa-'Ibri,?" to combat which, however, the 

" Mahazike ha-Dat” was founded in 


Galician 1879 as the organ of Hasidism. In 
Hebrew — humania— where the demand for jour- 
Press. nals in the vernacular was met by 


“ Fraternitatéa ? (1879) and the annual 
“ Anuar Penctrul Isracliti” (1878) in Rumanian, and 
by "Ia-Yo'ez" (1876) in Judio-German—Hebrew 


journalism was represented by “Ha-Holeck” (1878) 
and by “ Yizra‘el” (1877), which had as its object, 
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as did “Ha-Yo‘ez,” the rousing of interest in the 
Holy Land. The Hebrew pressin Russia was likewise 
active for a time, although “Ha-Karmel” in 1871, 
more in keeping with its literary character, became 
a monthly; among the new journals were: “ Yag- 
dil Torah” (1871-81), “Bet Wa'ad la-Hakamim ” 
(1875), “ Ha-Boķer Or” (1876-86), and “ Dabar be- 
tto" (1878). On the other hand, the Judeo-Ger- 
man “Kol Mebasser” ceased publication in 1871, 


and there seemed to be a growing fondness for 


languages other than Hebrew and Judao-German; 
several Russian periodicals were established, in- 
cluding the highly successful “ Voskhod,” which, 
founded as a weekly in 1879 and changed to a 
monthly in 1881, has continued to appear with 
weekly and annual supplements until the present 
time, though not uninterruptedly. When the re- 
newed activity of the Hebrew periodical press was 
most noted, * Ha-Zebi” (1876-1900) was founded as 
the most successful opponent of the very Conserva- 
tive * Ha-Habazzelet” (which became a monthly in 
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was published by the Judæo-Spanish colony in 
Vienna. “Zeman” (1872) and “Jeridiyyah Ter- 
jumah ” were two more of the attempts to educate 
the Jews of Turkey to the use of Turkish as a writ- 
ten language. 

In Italy the “Educatore Israelita,” with a change 
in title to “Il Vessillo Israelitico,” received a new 
lease of life in 1874. “Mosè,” an Italian monthly of 
Corfu, the third Jewish paper of that island, was 
established in 1878. In France one of the most val- 
uable of the scientific periodicals in the whole of 
Jewish journalism—the * Revue des Etudes Juives 
—began to appear in 1880; while in Holland, of five 
or six new publications, the scientific and literary 
“Tsraelietische Letterbode,” with a news supple- 
ment, the *Israelietische Nieuwsbode," was pub- 
lished for fourteen years alongside its older con- 
temporaries; and the * Echo de VOrient” (1875), a 
French fortnightly and interesting on this account, 
appeared for a short time. 

Of several papers established during this decade 
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TITLE-HEADING OF THE FIRST NUMBER OF “YH 4-MAGGID.” 


1877), and fonght twice a week for the introduction 
of modern civilization into the Holy Land and for 
the renascence of Hebrew as a spoken language. 
About the same time were established “ Yehudah 
wi-Yerushalayim ” (1877-78) and “ Sha‘are Ziyyon ” 
(1876-80), and in 1880 “ ‘Ammud ha-Yir’ah,” as an 
organ of the rabbis; and Frumkin edited for a short 
time the first Judzeo-German periodical of Palestine. 

The Judeo-Spanish press of this decade was very 
active in its attempts to educate the Jews of the 
Orient. “El Tiempo” (from 1871) was one of the 
most widely circulated papers of the East. “El 
Nacional," which in 1871 became ihe successor of 
the “Jornal Israelith," and “El Telegrafo” (from 
1872) were of asimilarnature. Of the other Judxo- 
Spanish periodicals—principally ^ La Epoca" (for 
many years from 1874), * El Sol" (1879), and “La 
Buena Espéranza " (1874; originally called “La Es- 
péranza ”)—some were of a more general popular- 
scientific nature, treating in part the natural sci- 
ences and containing also translations of stories 
from the French and Hebrew. “La Politica” (1878) 


in England, one, “The Jewish World,” founded in 
1873, was destined to be of great Importance in the 
development of English Jewry. “Der Londoner 
Israclit ” (1878) was a successful J ud:ieo-German s0- 

cialist paper, and “ Ha-Kerem," a He- 


in brew weekly. In Australia, of four 
English- English papers established between 
Speaking 1871 and 1875 one was edited by the 
Lands. Jewish schoolboys of Adelaide; in 


India the first Jewish journals ap- 
peared during this period: “The Jewish Gazette" 
(1874) of Calcutta and the “Light of Truth ? (1877- 
1882) of Bombay, both in Mahrati (Hebrew charac- 
ters) and English. 

In the United States several English papers ap- 
peared whose continued publication during a term 
of years allows the inference that the number of 
new journals published there was proportionate to à 
growing need, even if the literary and utilitarian 
character of many of the new productions was not 
such as to give thema high place in J ewish history. 
One of the most enduring of American juvenile 
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papers was “ Young Israel” (later * Israel's Home 
Journal"), founded in 1871; another, which had a 
succession of distinguished scholars as editors, was 
"The Sabbath Visitor" (from 1874), edited at first 
with a German section. “The New Era” (1871-75) 
was the first of a number of monthly literary maga- 
zines established in succession in various cities under 
the same name. “The Occident" (Chicago, 1874), 
“The Jewish Record ” (Philadelphia, 1874-87), “The 
Jewish Progress” (San Francisco, 1876), and “The 
Jewish Tribune” (St. Louis, 1879) were typical week- 
lies; “The American Hebrew,” founded in New 
York in 1879, became with “The American Israelite ” 
a representative of this class of journals, “The 
Jewish Advance " (Chicago, 1878-82) and * The Jew- 
ish Chronicle" (Baltimore, from 1876) were compar- 
atively successful German-English papers; “Die 
Wahrheit" was published at St. Louis (1871), and 
“Der Zeitgeist,” a German family paper, at Chi- 
cago (1880-83). “The Hebrew Review ” (Cincinnati, 
(1880-90) was one of the few purely literary maga- 
zines published in America. Of the various Judxo- 
German papers—including one which had English, 
German, and Hebrew departments also, and another 
which was devoted to anarchism—only the *Jü- 
dische Gazetten ” in New York (from 1874) aud the 
"Israelitische Presse? of Chicago (from 1876; with 
a Hebrew supplement, * Hekal ha-'Ibriyyah ?) were 
of much importance. The latter was strongly Or- 
thodox; the former, which was Conservative but in- 
clined toward liberalism, and which contained pop- 
ular literary articles as well as news-items, was 
perhaps the most successful paper of its class pub- 
lished, “Ha-Kol” (New York, 1889-90), founded 
originally in 1876 in Königsberg by Rodkinsohn asa 
literary and news journal, deserves notice as one of 
the most radical Hebrew periodicals ever published. 
1881-1900: During the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century a marked change was noticeable 
in the condition of the Jewish periodical press. Be- 
fore the opening of this epoch all the various types 
of Jewish journalistic activity had been established ; 
but from now on one type in particu- 

Of Recent lar, that of the newspaper, became 
Years. predominant. At the same time there 
was a shifting in the preponderance of 

Influence, which previously rested with the German 
press. Even here a change had gradually been ta- 
xing place, in that the weekly half-news, half-liter- 
wy paper had increased in numbers at the expense 
of the more strictly scholarly magazine. But it 
was especially in America and the Slavonic countries 
hat the change was most noticeable. The new 
eriod was ushered in by the sudden increase in the 
mmigration into the former from the latter, attended 
n the United States by a corresponding advance 
n the number of local English weeklies as well as 
he more-to-be-expected Judseo-German dailies and 
veeklies; the Judzo-German press becoming of 
vide significance in connection not only with Jewish 
juestions, but also with the economic questions of 
he world at large. Exactly how great was the re- 
ex influence of the new settlers in America upon 
ffairs in their old homes can not be determined ; at 
ny rate, Russia and Galicia shared in the new move- 
ent, though not so much in the Judso-German as 
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in the Hebrew press. Zionism likewise contributed 
toward the increase in journalistic activity during 
this period. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary: Oftheolder 
periodicals in Germany the * Wissenschaftliche Zeit- 
schrift des Judenthums” ceased publication in 1881, 
the "Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte und Lit- 
teratur" in 1890, the “Magazin für die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums” in 1898, the "Israelitische 
Wochenschrift ” in 1894, and “ Der Jüdische Kantor ” 
in 1897, in which year, too, the *Jüdisches Litera- 
turblatt " removed to Cracow ; there were thus left of 
the old foundations only the * Monatsschrift für Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums ? (which, 
moreover, also suspended from 1887 to 1892), the 
“Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,” “ Der Isra- 
elit,” and “ Die Jiidische Presse,” and of the annuals 
only the “Jiidischer Volks- und Haus-Kalender.” 

However, at least thirty new German periodicals 
appeared in Germany during the twenty years. Of 
these “Die Laubhütte? (from 1883), the “Israeli- 
tisches Gemeindeblatt" (from 1888), the * Allgemeine 
Israelitische Wochenschrift" (from 1892), and the 
“Jüdisches Familienblatt” (from 1898) belong in 


the category of religious and social newspapers; the 
-FPopulür-Wissenschaftliche Monatsblütter" (from 


1881), *Israelitische Monatsschrift ? (1884-95; sup- 
plement of * Die Jüdische Presse 7"), and * Zeitschrift 
für die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland” (1887- 
1892) were scientific the fact that only one of them 
outlived the century is significant: The “ Zeit- 
schrift für Hebrüische Bibliographie? was founded 
in 1896 to replace Steinschneider’s * Hebriüische 
Dibliographie," which ceased publication in 1882. 
" Lehrerheim " (1895) was established as a special - 
organ for teachers, and the “Israelitischer Jugend- 
freund” (1895) one for the young; the “Jtidische 
Turnzeitung " (1900) became the organ of the Jew- 
ish athletic societies; the “Berliner Vereinsbote ” 
(1895), "Zion? (1895), and * Jeschurun ? (1900) sup- 
ported Zionism; “Palästina” devoted itself to the 
study of economie conditions in the Holy Land; 
the *Jüdisehe Moderne ” (1897) is especially belle- 
tristic, and "Ost und West" (1900), an illustrated 
monthly for general interests. 

Among the Hebrew periodicals in Germany “ Ha- 
Medabber le-Yisrael” (1881-82) and “ Ha-Hozeh ” 
were short-lived; later, however, two scientific 
magazines, “Mi-Mizrah umi-Ma‘arab” (published 
at first in Vienna) and * Ha-Shiloah ” (1896), were 
more successful; the latter was Zionistic. 

In Austria the only long-established papers pub- 
lished during this period were “ Die Neuzeit " (until 
1902) and the * Mittheilungen der Oesterreichisch- 
Israclitischen Union " (1888, still appearing in 1904). 
Of the dozen or more new papers the most im- 
portant perhaps was “Dr. Bloch's Oesterreichische 
Wochenschrift,” founded in 1884 especially to com- 
bat anti-Semitism. The *Jüdisches Volksblatt" and 
the " Monatsschrift der Oesterrcichisch-Israelitischen 
Union ” (both in 1889) are likewise important. Two 
papers were founded to represent labor interests: 
“Die Welt” (1897) and “Der Jüdische Arbeiter? 
(1898), the former of which became the organ of 
Zionism, together with the “Zionistische Rund. 
Schau." A special periodical for cantors, as a supple- 
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ment to “Die Wahrheit," was founded in 1881 un- 
der the title * Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Kantoren 
Zeitung.” The “Monatsschrift für Literatur und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” like many similar 
scientie magazines in Germany, had but a short 
existence (1889-90). The few attempts at the pub- 
lication of Hebrew periodicals in Vienna during this 
period met with little success. ^ Ha-Shahar” itself, 
despite its popularity, had to cease publication in 
1884 for lack of subscribers; the most successful of 
the new Hebrew papers was “Bet Talmud” (1880- 
1886), a scientific monthly. 

During the period under discussion there were 
added to the * Magyar Izraelita ” as permanent publi- 
cations in Hungarian "*Egyenlóség" (from 1882), 
* Magvar Zsidó Szemle” (from 1884), “Pályázat” 


(from 1891), and ^ A Jövö "(only 1897). Of German. 


papers in Hungary the “Mitteilungen der Freien 
Vereinigung für die Interessen des Orthodoxen 
Judenthums ? (1887) and the * Ungarische Wochen- 
schrift? (1895) were the only two of five or six to 
rival for any length of time * Der Ungarische Isra- 
clit.” In Bohemia beside the older *Israelitische 
Gemeindezeitung" there appeared the “Jüdische 
Chronik ? (1895), a literary monthly, and * Jüdisches 
Gefühl? (1900), a periodical for the voung. 

America—English Papers: The number of 
new English papers which appeared for a longer or 
shorter duration of time during the period 1881-1900 
was over seventy-five; as many as ten were estab- 
ished in the year 1895 alone. <A few, such as “The 
Reform Advocate" of Chicago (1891) for example, 
took a place of influence beside the “American 
Tsraclite.” “The Jewish Messenger," “ The American 
Hebrew,” and “The Hebrew ” of San Francisco. By 
far the greater part of them, however, are of local 
interest only. Among the longest enduring and 
most important in the various ceuters of Jewish set- 
ilement the following may be mentioned: “The 
Chicago Israclite” (1884): the “Hebrew Standard ” 
(1888) and “Hebrew Journal” (1885) of New York; 
“The Jewish Spectator” (1885) of Memphis; “The 
Jewish Exponent” (1887) of Philadelphia; “The 
Jewish Tidings” (1887) of Rochester; “The Jewish 
Voice ” (1888) of St. Louis; * The Jewish Chronicle ” 
(1890-93) of Boston; ^ The American Hebrew News? 
(1892-1901) of Portland, Ore. ; “The Jewish South” 
(1893) of Richmond; * The Jewish Sentiment" (1895) 
of Atlanta; “The Jewish Comment” (1895) of Balti- 
more; “The Jewish Ledger ” (1895) of New Orleans; 
and “The Jewish Review and Observer” (1899) of 
Cleveland. 

Of magazines *The American Jewess" (1895- 
1899) was especially devoted to women's interests ; 
“The Rabbinical Review ” (1881-82) and the * Me- 
norah ? (founded 1886) were among the last of the 
scientific-literary magazines in the United States 
(the latter became one of the foremost periodicals in 
the country), the “ Publications of the American Jew- 
ish Llistorical Society ” (since 1893) being entirely his- 
torical. “The American Jews’ Annual” (1884-97) 
was one of the few of its class ever established in 
America. A single number of a magazine devoted 
to cabalistic science appeared in Boston in 1895. Of 
German papers in America * Sulamit ” was a literary 
‘monthly; and “Freitag zu Nacht” (from 1888), a 
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weekly. There were likewise several Zionist papers 
of brief existence, and two or three organs of the 
B'ne B'rith or other lodges. 

Judseeo-German: The Jews who came to Amer- 
ica from Slavonic countries during the great immi- 
erations were not long in appreciating the useful- 
nessof the newspaper. Ninety ora hundred Jud:vo- 
German journals were founded between 1888 and 
1900, the period of greatest activity in this regard 
being around 1890, when many papers appeared 
in the interestsof the working classes. The greater 
part of the journals enjoyed but a brief existence; 
the most important of all remained the first-estab- 
lished, the “Jüdische Gazetten,? which, in full ac- 
cord with the spirit of itsadopted country, purchased 
and consolidated about twenty of the new papers, 
some of which, however, continued to appear as its 
daily (e.g., the “Jüdisches Tageblatt") or other 
special editions. Among the most important or inter- 
esting papers of this class which have appeared are: 
The “New Yorker Jiidische Zeitung ” (1885-89), in 
he special Judwo-Hungarian dialect; Goldfaden’s 
*New-Yorker Illustrirte Jüdische Zeitung " (1887), 
the first of its kind in America, in the Judeeo-Polish 
dialect; “Der Volksadvokat" (from 1887); "Der 
Jüdischer Courier? (1887-1902); * Der Volksfreund " 
(1889); * Die Arbeiter Zeitung” (1890-1902), most 
important of the labor journals; “Sulamit” (from 
1890), a Zionist publication; “ Der Telegraf” (1890~ 
1899); “Der Tüglicher Herold” (from 1891); and 


“Vorwiirts” (from 1897), a socialist organ. Of the 


Judmo-German magazines the principal ones have 
been: “ Yom-Tob Blätter " (1897-99), issued only for 
Jewish and American holidays; “Die Freie Gesell- 
schaft? (1895-1902), an anarchist monthly; “Die 
Zukunft" (from 1892; still published), a socialist 
monthly; *Der Neue Geist," a monthly edited by 
Harkavy, which, like “ Natur und Leben,” had buta 
brief existence (in 1897); and, finally, “Der Land 
Hakam ” (from 1893) and “Der Jüdischer Puck" 
(1894-96), two humoristic periodicals. In South 
America * Der Jüdische Phonograph " was founded 
at Buenos Ayres in 1897. 

Hebrew: An attempt was made also to force 
the American Ilebrew press to share the revival 
which took place in the native countries of the new- 
comers. No fewer than fifteen or twenty Hebrew 
periodicals were established between 1888 and 1900 
in the United States, devoted in part to literature and 
science, in part to political and social topics. Only 
a few, however, had so long a life as * Ha-Pisgah " 
‘founded in 1890 and continued as “ Ha-Tehiy yah d 
until 1900) and * Ha-'Ibri ” (1892-98), or even as “ Ner 
ha-Ma‘arabi” (1895-97) and * Ha-Modia' le-Hoda- 
shim ” (1900-2). 

England: Conditions in England reflected, but 
only to a small degree, those in America. “The 
Jewish Chronicle” and “The Jewish World” met 
with no serious rivalry in their ficld of activity. Of 
half a dozen new journals in English founded be- 
tween 1882 and 1890, only “The Jewish Standard" 
(1888-90), an Orthodox weekly, had any measure of 
success. “Palestine,” the quarterly of the Chovevel 
Zion Association, and * Young Israel." a magazine 
for the young, were established in 1897. In the do- 
main of science the *Jewish Quarterly Review i 
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(from 1888) took a leading place among the few mag- 
azines of its class existing in the Jewish world dur- 
ing the period under discussion. The new Judæo- 
German publications were chiefly of the socialist and 
labor class; the most successful after the early im- 
migration movement was "Der Arbeiterfreund " 
(1886-91); later “ The Jewish Observer" (from 1894) 
and *Der Jüdischer Express" (from 1896) became 
the representatives of this class of papers; “ Ger- 
minal” (1900) was anarchistic. The comic press 
was represented by “Pipifox.” Of Hebrew period- 
icals * Ha-Degel " (founded in 1897) became a success- 
fulnewspaper; “Ha-Yehudi” (1898) was founded in 
the interests of Zionism and Orthodoxy. In English- 
speaking places outside of the United States and 
England Gibraltar established the “ Voice of Jacob” 
in 1882; Sydney and Melbourne (Australia), “The 
Jewish Herald ” in 1883, and the former “The Aus- 
tralian Hebrew” in 1895 and the latter the “ Aus- 
tralasian Hebrew " in 1897; and Montreal, “The 
Jewish Times" (the first Jewish paper in Canada) in 
1898. In India Bombay has had at least three Mah- 
rati-English papers, and Calcutta two Arabie in He- 
brew characters. 

Russia: As was noticed above, toward the be- 
ginning of the period under discussion there had been 
on the part of Jewish readers in Russia a marked in- 
clination toward non-Hebrew literature; indeed, it 
seemed to some that Hebrew as the language of pe- 
riodicals was doomed; *Ha-Karmel" ceased publi- 
cation in 1881, three years before “Ha-Shahar” in 
Vienna did the same. With the renewed persecu- 


tion of the Jews, however, a decided change to ear-- 


lier ideals took place; the Maskilim redoubled their 
efforts, and met a willing response. “ Ha-Asif,” a 
literary annual established in 1884, found 7,000 sub- 
scribers—a considerable number when compared 
with the 800 which “Ha-Shahar” had had in its 
most successful days. Otherannualsand monthlies 
followed before 1886. A daily press of any kind 
had never been able to exist in Russia; and even the 
weeklies issued from time to time had been so re- 
stricted as to be without importance. The measure 
of the change in conditions in the new era, therefore, 
can be estimated from the fact that in 1886a Hebrew 
daily, with paid contributors—the first in the history 
of Jewish journalism—was established as “ Ha- 
Yom,” and that in the same year * Ha-Meliz" and 


* Ha-Zefirah? likewise became dailies, with thou- 


sands of subscribers (see also RUSSIA, PERIODICALS 
IN) Of the Judwo-German publications in Russia, 
Zederbaum's “ Jüdisches Volksblatt,” a weekly, was 
published from 1881 to 1889; and “Der Jüdiseher 
Arbeiter? (from 1897) represented the interests of the 
Russian Social Democrats. Of periodicals in Rus- 
sian several were attempted before the revival of 
Hebrew, but the * Voskhod,” which became a 
monthly in 1881, found no important rival until 
*Budushcehnost" appeared’ at the end of the cen- 
tury (1900-9). j 

Galicia shared in the revival of Hebrew to a 
greater extent even than Russia. Between twenty 
and twenty-five periodical publications of various 
classes, principally literary weeklies and monthlies, 
were published there. Among the most noteworthy 
are the weekly * Ha-Maggid le-Yisrael" (since 1899); 


the monthly *Ahabat Ziyyon" (since 1894); the 
quarterly “Ha-Eshkol” (since 1898); “Gan Sha‘- 
shu'im " (from 1899), a weekly for children. “Ozar 
ha-Sifrut? (1887-96) was an annual for literature, 
belles-lettres, and science. Ofthe half-dozen Judeo- 
German periodicals founded in Galicia toward the 
close of the century, “Der Jude” (since 1899) is a 
generalnews weekly. Of German papers, " Jerusa- 
lem” (founded in 1899) for literature, and the “ Kra- 
kauer Jüdische Zeitung ” (1898) for science and Zi- 
onism, may be mentioned. In the South-Slavonic 
provinces of the Austrian empire there was never 
an active Jewish press, although Moritz Grünwald's 
*Das Jüdische Centralblatt? (1882) appeared for 
seven years. In Moravia the “Jüdische Volks- 
stimme,” a labor journal, was founded in 1900. In 
Rumania seven or eight Rumanian journals—prin- 
cipally Zionist—and half as many Judzo-German 
were established, most of them near the beginning 
of the new century. The first journal in Bulgarian 
was “El Tresoro ” (1894-96), although within the fol- 
lowing few years several others appeared. 
Palestine: The new period brought several He- 


brew papers to the aid of Ha-Habazzelat” and — 


“Ha-Zebi” in Palestine, the latter of which ceased 
publication in 1900 and was continued as “ Hashka- 
fah.” Lunez's annual “ Yerushalayim,” scientific, 
and “Torah mi-Ziyyon" (1886-87, 1896-99), rab- 
binical, are examples of the most important of the 

new foundations. 
The activity of the Judso-Spanish press noted 
during the preceding decade continued during 1881- 
1900 (Bulgaria having a share therein 


Ladino from 1894), though toward the close of 
Press. the period all Turkish journals were 
compelled to suspend publication for 

a time. Of the older papers, “El Tiempo,” “El 


Lunar,” “El Telegraf,” and * La Esperanza” contin- 
ued publication into the new century, together with 
several out of fifteen or twenty new ones that were 
established; viz., “La Verdad? of Smyrna, “El 
Novelista,” “Carmi,” “El Avenir,” * El Messerrit,” 
and “La Verdad" of Sofia. “El Luzero de la Paci- 
encia ? (Turn-Severin, 1886-87) was the first Judæo- 
Spanish journal of the East printed in Latin charac- 
ters; “ El Progresso” (1899) was founded in Vienna, 
“El Sabado Segreto” in Mexico (1889), and “El 
Colono Israelita” in Buenos Ayres, “O Israelitis 
Chronographos” of Corfu is the only Jewish period- 
ical recorded which has a Greek title, though some 
of the Judzxo-Spanish papers have been issued with 
Greek departments. In Italy “Or ha-Lebanon” 
(1886), an Arabic monthly, was edited by a native 
of Algiers. 

In North Africa several Arabic journals were 
founded: * Al-Mubashshir ” (1884) and * Al-Bustan " 
(1889) in Tunis (the former of which was forced by 
the government to suspend issue), and “ Al-Farah a 
(1900) in Egypt. The“ Vigio Israélite ” (1885-98), in 
Arabic and French, and “La Jeunesse Israélite " 
(1890), “Ha-Shofet” (1894), and “L’Israélite Alge- 
rien” (1900) in French were established in Oran. 
Aside from annuals and bulletins, the few new pe- 
riodicals which appeared in France during this period 
were: in French, “La Vraie Parole” (1893), * Kad- 
imah” or “En Avant” (1896; by the students of the 
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Nationalist party), and two Zionist papers, “Le 
Flambeau” (1899) and “L’Echo Sioniste” (1900); 
in Judseo-German, “Die Pariser Allgemeine Jü- 
dische Volkszeitung? (1892) and “Ha-Tikwah” 
(1897); and in Hebrew, “ Ha-Hoker” (1891). In Hol- 
land the principal new papers were *Achawa" 
(1888), pedagogic, and the * Centraal Blad voor Is- 
raclieten in Nederland " (1885), a successful weekly. 

Since 1900: The Jewish press in the new cen- 
tury has continued to develop along the lines laid 
down in the closing decades of the nineteenth. The 
increase in the number of English and Judeo-Ger- 
man periodicals in America is steady, though of 
Hebrew magazines *Ha-Le'om? seems to stand 
alone. Russia's daily press has been increased by 
at least one Hebrew and one Judseo-German paper, 


and another Hebrew journal appears several times a 


week. In Germany the short-lived * Ha-Keshet," a 
Hebrew illustrated journal devoted especially to art, 
was especially noteworthy. New Hungarian, Ru- 
manian, Bulgarian, and Judo-Spanish journals 
have likewise been founded. "The Italian * Rivista 
Israelitica” has been established as a companion 
journalto the * Revue des Etudes Juives " of France 
and the “Jewish Quarterly Review ” of England. In 
Switzerland several Zionist organs are now being 
published in various languages. In more distant 
countries the “Message Zioniste” (French) of Alex- 
andria and “ Al Mizrayim ” (Arabic and Judseo-Span- 
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ish) of Cairo; “Shoshannah” (Arabic) and “The 
Voice of Sinai" of Calcutta; the “South African 
Jewish Chronicle? (English) and the * Jewish Ad- 
vocate " (Judzeo-German) of Cape Town, and, final- 
ly, “Israel’s Messenger" of Shanghai are the latest 
established. 
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Detailed accounts of the more important Jewish 
periodicals are given in THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
under the respective captions. The list of period- 
icals herewith annexed includes the available data 
concerning every periodical publication of which 
any notice could be found; it has been revised and 
augmented by Dr. Meyer Kayserling of Budapest, 
Dr. N. Porges of Leipsic, Dr. Samuel Posnanski of 
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Warsaw, Moise Schwab of Paris, M. Franco of 
Rumelia, Dr. Aaron Freimann of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, S. Seeligman of Amsterdam, Dr. Samuel 
Krauss of Budapest, and Rabbi Ehrenpreis of 
Sofia. The supplementary table on page 640 re- 
capitulates the number of journals (including news- 
papers, but excluding year-books, calendars, and 
other annuals), in each language, founded in the 
various countries, the figures in parentheses indica- 
ting the number now being published (so far as can 
be ascertained; the actual numbers are in excess 
of those given). See also ALMANACS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Israelite, June 8, 15, 22, 29, 1598 ; 
American Jews! Annual, 1888, p. 90; Bockler, Presse und 
Judenthum, in Giese, Dic Judonfrage, Berlin, 1889; David- 
son, The Genesis of Hebrew Periodical Literature, Balti- 
more, 1900; Franco, Hssai sur VHistoire des Israélites de 
VEmpire Ottoman, pp. 277 et seg., Paris, 1889: Freidus, in 
American Jewish Year Book, i. 271-282, Philadelphia, 1899 ; 
Geiger, in Wiss. Zeit. Jiid. Theol, iv. 280, 459; v. 372 ; Grün- 
baum, J'itdisch-Spanische Chrestomathie. pp. 118-158, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1896 ; Harris, in Jewish Chronicle (London), 
May 6, 1904; Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. Anglo-Jud. pp. 369 et 
seq., London; Jüdische Gazetten, xx. 43 et seq. (April 20, 
1891); Kayserling, in Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Lit- 
teratur, iii. 880-880; Lippe, Bibliographisches Levicon, i. 
662 et. seq., new series, i. 457 et seq., Vienna, 1881, 1899; Mar- 
kens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 265-214, New York, 
1888; in R. E. J. x1. 271; Sablozki. in Ozar ha-Sifrut, 1896, 
v. 270-283: Singer, Presse und Judenthum, Vienna, 1882; 
Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. i. 6, xv. 63; idem,in Zeitschrift 
für die Religidsen Interessen des Judenthums, 1846, iii. 28- 
33; Weissberg, Dic Newhebrdische Aufklürungs-Literatur 
in Galizien, pp. 49-77, Vienna, 1898; Wiener, History of Yid- 
dish Literature, pp. 357-860, New York, 1899; Wise, in Juda- 
ism at the World's Parliament of Religion, pp. 402-409, Cin- 
cinnati, 1894; Zeitschrift für Hebrdische Bibliographie, 1. 
99, V. 159, Vii. 25. 
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he is liable to the punishment of flagellation; if un- 
wittingly, he is required to bring a guilt-offering, 
. varying in kind with his wealth (13^ noy). If he 
is wealthy, the offering must consist of a female 
Sheep or goat; if he can not afford that, he must 
bring an offering of two pigeons; and if he can not af- 
ford even those, he must bring a meal-offering (Shebu. 
iii. 1-7, based on Lev. v. 4-13; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Shebu‘ot, i. 1-8, ii.-v. 11). If after taking the oath 
he discovers that he can not conveniently abide by it, 
he may have his oath dissolved by a learned man or 
by three ordinary men (/.c. vi.; see OATH; Vows). 
II. An oath taken in vain (Nw Nyiaw). Four 
kinds of oaths are included by the Rabbis under 
this head ; in each case, if taken wittingly, the pun- 
ishment is flagellation, but there is no punishment at 
all where the oath was taken unwittingly. These 
oaths are: (1) A false affirmation, in the form of an 
oath, in regard toa well-known fact, or facts, as when 
one swears that aman isa woman or that gold is 


silver. (2) An affirmation, in the form of an oath, 
to patent facts, as when one swears 

Vain that the sky is the sky or that a stone 
Oaths. isastone. (8) Swearing to transgress 


a religious commandment. (4) An 
undertaking, under oath, to do things impossible of 
execution, as when one swears not to sleep for three 
consecutive days, or not to eat for seven consecutive 
days (Shebu. iii. 89, 11, based on Ex. xx. 7; Deut. v. 
11; “ Yad,” le. i. 4-7, v. 12-22). 

III. A false assertion, or denial, under oath, in 
regard toa claim made for the return of a deposit or 
a loan (pipan nyiaw). One who swears falsely in 
repudiation of a demand made upon him by another 
when his admission would have made him liable to 
‘payment is obliged to pay the whole claim plus one- 
fifth of its amount; besides this, he is required to 
bring a guilt-offering to atone for his sin. This 
punishment is administered only when the claim 
consists of money or movable prop- 
erty; but if the claim concerns real 
estate, or slaves, or documents, or-if 
the claim is of such a nature that an 
admission on the part of the defendant would not 
make him liable to payment, as in the case of fines 
(sce ADMISSIONS IN EVIDENCE), there is no punish- 
ment attached, although the perjured is regarded 
as guilty of the kind of perjury included in defini- 
tion No. I. (Shebu. v.-vi., based on Lev. v. 21-26; 
see Shebu. 80b, 87b; Ker. 9a; “Yad,” £c. i. 8-11, 
vii.-vili.). Perjury in an oath taken in the court- 
room (37 niu) is included under this head and 
is treated accordingly (“ Yad,” l.c. xi. 20). 

IV. The refusal of witnesses to testify to a fact 
when adjured to do so (Miyan ny). If wit- 
nesses to a case involving a monetary transaction, 
whose testimony would be suflicient to decide the 
case against the defendant, swear that they had not 
witnessed the transaction, or if they reply in the 

aflirmative to the adjuration of the 

Refusal to plaintiff after they have denied all 

Testify. knowledge of the transaction, they 

are required to bring a guilt-offering, 
varying in kind with their wealth, as explained in 
definition No. I. (Shebu. iv., based on Lev. v. 1; 
“Vad,” i.e. i. 12, 18; ix., X.). 

IX.—41 


In Civil 
Actions. 


In all these cases, if the perjurer took his oath 
under duréss, or if he was compélled to violate his 
oath, he is free from all punishment ( Shebu. 26a; 
Ned. 27a; “Yad,” Le. iii. 1). The perjurer, even 
though he submits to the punishment imposed upon 
him, is still regarded as answerable before God, for 
perjury involves, besides the civil wrong, the dese- 
cration of God's name (* hillul ha-Shem ”), for which 
divine punishment will be meted out (Shebu. 39a; 
“Vad,” Ze. xii. 1, 2; zb. Teshubah, i. 2). 

No oath can be administered by à court to one 
who has once perjured himself in any of the cases 
mentioned above, even though the litigant against 
whom he had been called is willing to berieve him 
on his oath; nor is his testimony admitted in evi- 
dence (Shebu. vii. 4; “Yad,” To‘en, ii. 12; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 94, 5; 92, 1, 2). If, kow- 
ever, he undergoes the punishment of scourging, or 
manifests such signs of contrition that the court is 
satistied that he sincerely regrets his transgression, 
he is restored to his former position in the commu- 
nity (“ Yad,” ‘Edut, xii. 9; 2b. To'en, ii. 9, 10; see 
* Kesef Mishneh” and “Lehem Mishneh" ad loc. ; 
Hoshen Mishpat, 34, 83; 92, 14). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 236-239; May- 

er, Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener und Römer, iii. 50, 


Treves, 1876; Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, v. 256, Reutlingen, 
n: Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, ch. 1xxix., Berlin, 


E. C. J. H. G. 


PERL, JOSEPH: Austrian M:ecenas and man 
of letters; born at Tarnopol, Galicia, 1774; died there 
Oct. 1, 1889. The son of a wealthy family, and 
growing to manhood at the time of the regenerative 
movement of the Germam Mr’asserr, he devoted 
himself from his youth to the emancipation and 
education of the Jews, gaining the approval of the 
Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Austria, who 
honored him with various decorations, while the lat- 
ter permitted Perl's son Michael to open a pharmacy 
—the first one conducted by a Jew in Austria, Perl 
interceded in behalf of his coreligionists, who were 
persecuted and humiliated by the Christians and 
plungedin Hasidic mysticism. Convinced that only 
intellectual enlightenment could change these de- 
plorable conditions, he was tirelessly active in re- 
ligious and social reforms. He became the friend of 
Krochmal and Rapoport; and it was due to his influ- 
ence that the latter was appointed * Kreisrabbiner” 
of Tarnopol. Perl was the first to found a modern 
Jewish schoolin Poland; and in 1815 he built near 
it at his own expense a Reform synagogue with a 
choir. He tried to counteract the influence of Has- 
idism by collecting around him a circle of talented 
men of letters, 

Perl published under the pseudonym “Obadiah 
ben Pethahiah" a satire against Hasidism, entitled 
“Megalleh Temirin” (Vienna, 1819; often re- 
printed), which was for a long time ascribed to 
Rapoport. It wasa clever parody in the language 
of the Zobar, the tenor of which deceived for a long 
time even the Hasidim themselves. He published 
also two other pamphlets in the same vein, entitled re- 
spectively *Dibre Zaddikim” and * Bohen Zaddik i. 
(Prague, 1838), and wrote the chapter on the Has- 
idim in Jost's *Geschichte des Judenthums und 
Seiner Sekten,” iii. 185 e£ seq., Leipsic, 1859. After 
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his death the school founded by lim was trans- 
formed into the Deutsch-Israelitische Hauptschule. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, pp. 636-607 ; Kerem 
Hemed, iv. 163-169, Prague, 1511; Busch, Jahrbuch, 1847 ; 


Jost, Neuere Geschiehte, ii. 77-80, Berlin, 1847 : Graeber, in 


Ozar ha-sifrut, vol. i; Slouschz, La Renaissance de la 

Littérature Hébraique, pp. 35-39. 

S. N. SL. 

PERLBACH, MAX: German historian; born 
at Danzig, Prussia, Nov. 4, 1848. He attended the 
Friedrichs-Gymnasium at Breslau, and studied his- 
tory at the universities of Breslau, Heidelberg, and 
Gottingen (Ph.D. 1871). He was employed in the 
university libraries at Königsberg, Prussia (1872- 
1876), Greifswald (1876-83), and Halle (1888-1905), 
and in the Royal Library, Berlin, officiating in the 
last as director. His scientifie work deals chiefly 
with the history of the provinces of East Prussia 
and West Prussia during the Middle Ages. 

Aside from numerous articles contributed to vari- 
ous German periodicals, Perlbach has written or ed- 
ited the following works: “Die Aeltere Chronik von 
Oliva," Góttingen, 1871; * Preussische Regesten bis 
zum Ausgang des 13. Jahrhunderts," Königsberg, 
1876; “Simon Grunau's Preussische Chronik,” part 
A, Leipsic, 1876; * Quellenbeitrüge zur Gesch. der 
Stadt Königsberg im Mittelalter," Göttingen, 1878; 
“Pommerellisches Urkundenbuch," Danzig, 1882; 
“ Preussisch-Polnische Studien zur Geschichte des 
Mittelalters," Halle, 1886; “Die Statuten des 
Deutschen Ordens,” 2b. 1890; * Prussia Scholastica: 
die Ost- und Westpreussen auf den Mittelalterlichen 
Universitüten," Leipsic, 1896. He has edited also 
some Polish medieval historical sources for the 
“Monumenta Germanis Historica," 1888, 1898. 

5. 

PERLES: A family probably originating in 
Prague many members of which have been rabbis 
and scholars. 

Aaron b. Moses Meir Perles: Rabbinical au- 
thor; died at Prague June 4, 1739; son of Moses 
Meir Perles. He edited that part of Isaac ben 
Abba Mari’s “Sefer ha-‘Ittur” which deals with the 
porging of meat (see Porcine), adding references 
from later literature, notes, and rules in Judeo- 
German. His edition was published at Offenbach 
in 1722 and at Prague in 1781. A manuscript 
without the Judieo-German part is in the Bodleian 
Library. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 76; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 725; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 204; Neu- 


bauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 192; Hock-Kaufmann, 
Die Familien Prags, p. 281, Presburg, 1892. 
D 


Baruch Asher Perles: Hungarian Talmudist ; 
born in 1789; died Nov. 25, 1857. He was a de- 
scendant of the rabbinical family of Perles or Perls, 
which migrated from Bohemia to Hungary, and 
numbered among its ancestors on one side Rabbi 
Jupan Löw BEN BEZALEEL and on the other R. 
Asher b. Jehicl. The favorite pupil of R. Gótz Kohn 
Schwerin of Baja, Perles was won over to the simple 
interpretation of the Bible (* peshat ”), becoming an- 
tagonistic to the pilpul, which he had learned at the 
yeshibah of R. Moses Sofer at Presburg. He was 
assistant rabbi (* dayyan ") at Baja, and officiated as 
rabbi from Kohn Schwerin’s death until Nascher 
assumed the office. Uniting Talmudic scholarship 


with deep piety and a blameless life, Perles was one 
of the first Hungarian rabbis to comprehend the 
modern spirit. He read German books and period- 
icals, and sent his youngest son, Joseph, whom he 
was educating for the rabbinate, to the gymnasium 
at Baja. When the rabbinical seminary at Breslau 
was founded, he was the first to enroll his son, a fact 
of which Frankel was especially proud. Among the 
pupils of Perles was Samuel Kohn, now (1904) chief 
rabbi of Budapest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hock-Kaufmann, Die Familien Prags, pp. 279 

et seq.: Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, xxxvii, 883-384, 388-389, 

Felix Perles: German rabbi; born at Munich 
March 18, 1874; son of Joseph Perles. He received 
his early training at the Wilhelm-Gymnasium in his 
native city, and at the same time began his Jewish 
studies under his father, We then studied succes- 
sively at the University of Munich (Orientalia and 
classical philology); the university as well as the 
rabbinical seminary of Breslau; again, after his 
father's death, at Munich (receiving his degree of 
Ph.D. in 1895) ; at the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Vienna, where he became an adherent of the national- 
Jewish movement; and at the seminary at Paris, re- 
ceiving his rabbinical diploma in 1898. He was then 
called as vice-rabbi to Königsberg, where he still 
(1904) resides. 

Perles’ works, dealing with Biblical science, and 
more especially with textual criticism, rabbinical 
philology, and the science of religion, include the 
following: “Analekten zur Textkritik des Alten 
Testaments,” Munich, 1895; “Zur Althebritischen 
Strophik,” Vienna, 1896; * Notes Critiques sur le 
Texte de l’Ecclésiastique,” Paris, 1897; * Was 
Lehrt Uns Harnack?” Frankfort-cn-the-Main, 1902 
(Eng. version in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 517-548); "Zur 
Erklärung der Psalmen Salomos,” Berlin, 1902; 
* Bousset's Religion des Judentums im Neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitalter Kritisch Untersucht,” 25. 1908. 
He also edited “Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Sprach- 
und Sagenkunde von Max Grünbaum" (čb. 1901), 
and has contributed a number of essays and reviews 
to the “Orientalistische  Literaturzeitung," “Die 
Welt," “Ost und West,” and other periodicals. 

Joseph Perles: German rabbi; born at Baja, 
Hungary, Nov. 26, 1835; died at Munich March 4, 
1894. Having received his early instruction in the 
Talmud from his father, Baruch Asher Perles, he 
was educated successively at the gymnasium of his 
native city, the rabbinical seminary at Breslau, and 
the university of that city (Oriental philology and 
philosophy; Ph.D. 1859, presenting as his disser- 
tation * Meletemata Peschitthoniana "). 

Perles was awarded his rabbinical diploma in 1862. 
He had already received a call, in the autumn of the 
previous year, as preacher to the community of 
Posen; and in that city he founded a religious 
school. In 1868 he married Rosalie, the eldest 
daughter of Simon Baruch Schefftel, in the same 
year he declined a call to Budapest; but in 1871 he 
accepted the rabbinate of Munich, being the first 
rabbi of modern training to fill that office. As the 
registration law which had restricted the expansion 
of the communities had not been abrogated until 
1861, Perles found an undeveloped community; but 
under his management it soon began to flourish, and 
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in 1887 he dedicated the new synagogue. He de- 
clined not only a call to succeed Geiger as rabbi in 
Berlin, but also a chair at the newly founded semi- 
nary in Budapest. 

Of Perles! works the following (given in order 
of publication) deserve special notice: 


Ueber den Geist des Commentars des R. Moses b. Nachman zuin 
Pentateuch und über Sein Verhültniss zum Pentateuch-Com- 
mentar Raschi's, in '* Monatsschrift,”’ 1858 (with supplementary 
notes, i}. 1860). 

Die Jüdisehe Hochzeit in Nachbiblischer Zeit, Leipsic, 1860. 

Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten im Nachbiblischen Judentum, Bres- 
lau, 1861 (both of the foregoing in English in '' Hebrew Charac- 
teristics,’ New York, 1875). ; 

R. Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth; Sein Leben und Seine 
Schriften, Breslau, 1863. 

Gesch. der Juden in Posen, Breslau, 1865. 

David Cohen de Lara’s Rabbinisches Lexicon Keter Kehunnah, 
Breslau, 1868. 

Etymologische Studien zur Kunde der Rabbinischen Sprach- 
und Alterthumskunde, Breslau, 1871. 

Zur Rabbinischen Sprach- und Sagenkunde, Breslau, 1873 
(contains material on the Hebrew sources of the '' Arabian 
Nights," in addition to many new definitions of words). 

Thron und Circus des Königs Salomo, Breslau. 1878. 

Die in einer Münchener Handschrift Aufgefundene Erste 
Lateinisehe Uebersetzung des Maimonidischen Führers, Bres- 
Jau, 1875. 

Das Buch Arugat Habosem des Abraham b. Asriel, Kroto- 
schin, 1877. 

Eine Neuerschlossene Quelle über Uriel Acosta, Krotoschin, 


1877. 

Kalonymos b. Kalonymos' Sendschreiben an Joseph Kaspi, 
Munich, 1879. 

Beiträge zur Geschichte der Hebrüisehen und Aramáischen 


Studien, 1884. 
Die Berner Handschrift des Kleinen Aruch, in *‘ Gratz Jubel- 


schrift," Breslau, 1887. 
Beitrüge zur Rabbinischen Sprach- und Altertumskunde, Bres- 


lau, 1893. 

Further, he contributed to the “Revue des Etudes 
Juives” and other periodicals, and edited the ** Bi'ure 
Onkelos” of S. B. Schefftel (1888). A selection of 
his sermons was edited by his wife in 1896. 

Perles left two sons, Max and Felix. His congre- 
gation has honored his memory by establishing the 
Perles Stiftung, a philanthropic and educational in- 
stitution. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in Münchener Allgemeine 
Zeitung, March 17, 1894, Supplement; B. Rippner, in [srae- 
litische Wochenschrift, March 30, 1894; L. Blau, in Magyar 
Zaidó Szemle, xi. 146-151; W. Bacher, in J. Q. R. vii. 1-23; 
Israel Lévi, in R. E. J. xxix. 156-157. 

Max Perles: German oculist; born at Posen 
April 8, 1867; died at Munich Oct. 20, 1894; son of 
Joseph Perles. He studied medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Munich (M.D. 1889), and in 1890 went to 
Berlin, where he studied bacteriology for six months 
with Robert Koch, and was then appointed assistant 
at the largest eye infirmary in that city. In 1894 he 
was recalled to Munich by his father's fatal illness, 
and established himself there as an oculist, at the 
same time continuing his bacteriological studies and 
perfecting the electrical ophthalmoscope which he 
had invented. He was about to receive permission 
to lecture at the University of Munich when he died 
of blood-poisoning contracted during his experi- 
ments. 

Perles published the following essays: “Ueber 
Solanin und Solanidin ” (prize dissertation, Munich, 
1889); “Embolia Partialis Retine” (in “ Central- 
blatt für Augenheilkunde," 1891); “Ueber Pig- 
mentstaar bei Diabetes Mellitus" (db. 1892); “ Ueber 
Allgemeininfection vom Auge aus" (15.) ; “ Ueber 


Heilung von Stauungspapillen? (b. 1898); “ Beo- 
bachtungen über Pernicióse Anämie ” (in “ Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1898); * Ueber die Durch 
den Friedlünder'schen Pneumobacillus Hervorge- 
rufene Augenentzündung" (in * Vorträge der Wiener 
Naturforscherversammlung,” 1894); “Ueber einen 
Einfachen Elektrischen Augenspiegel” (ib.); “ Ex- 
perimentelles zur Lehre von den Infectionskrank- 
heiten des Auges " (in Virchow’s “ Archiv,” cxl., part 
2, p. 209). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Munk, biographical sketch in Virchow’s Ar- 
chiv, l.c. q 


Moses Meir Perles: Rabbinical author; born 
at Prague 1666; died there March 30, 1739. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century he lived at 
Vienna in the house of Samson WERTHEIMER, for 
whom he acted as private secretary and almoner and 
by whom he was supported even after he had re- 
turned to Prague. He wrote “Megillat Sefer” 
(Prague, 1710), a commentary on the Book of Esther 
based especially on Rashi's commentary on the same 
book. In the introduction to this commentary he 
mentions the following works written by him: * Pene 
Hammah,” homilies on the Talmudic haggadot; “Or 
‘Olam,” sermons for the holy days; and “ Kiryat. 
Arba‘,” sermons for the four special Sabbaths (sce: 
Panasurvvom, Tug Four). The inscription on his- 
tombstone mentions another book of his, entitled: 
“Me’ir Netibot," which may be identical with “Or 
‘Olam,” the latter title not being mentioned there. 

Perles was related to many prominent rabbinical 
families, about which he gives very valuable (though 
not always correct) information in the preface to his 
* Megillat Sefer.” Similar information is found also 
on the fly-leaf of the manuscript of “ Nahalat Abot,” 
a commentary on Pirke Abot, now in the Bodleian 
Library. This work was written either by Perles 
great-grandfather Eleazar or by the latter's father- 
in-law, Isaac ben Jekuthiel ha-Kohen, who was & 
rival of Low ben Bezaleel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl. Jud. iii. 76; Steinschneider, Caf. 
Bodl. col. 1981; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 291; Hock- 
Kaufmann, Die Familien Prags, pp. 250-281, Presburg, 1892 ; 
Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 358. T 


Rosalie Perles: German writer and philanthro- 
pist; born at Breslau Dec. 2, 1839; daughter of 8. 
B. Schefftel; married Joseph Perles June 2, 1868. 
While in Munich she engaged in philanthropie work, 
as leader of the women's societies there. Having 
losé both her husband and her elder son in 1894, she 
went in 1899 to live with her youngerson at Kónigs- 
berg, where she has taken up literary work. She is 
a regular contributor to *Jewish Comment" (arti- 
cles on Germany). and has also written for THE 
JEWIsUI ENCYCLOPEDIA, “Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums," * Im Deutschen Reich," and * Ost und 
West." She is the author of “ Ein Moderner Erlöser 
des Judentums " (Königsberg, 1901), and has edited a 
volume of her husband's sermons, with a preface. 

S. 

PERLHEFTER (EYBESCHUTZ), ISSA- 
CHAR BÁR B.JUDAH LÓB B. MOSES : Bo- 
hemian rabbi and author; died after Sept. 9. 1701. 
He was a native of Prague and ascion of the Eiben- 
schütz or Ey beschütz family ; but in accordance with 
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a custom common in those days he adopted the fam- 
ily name of his wife, Bella, daughter of Jacob Perl- 
hefter, also of Prague. Perlhefter and his wife, 
who were both highly cultured, lived in Vienna until 
the expulsion of the Jews from that city in 1670. 
He then-went to Altorf, where he was befriended 
by WAGENSREIL, the well-known anti-Jewish author, 
to whom he taught Hebrew. Bella Perlhefter later 
joined her husband in Altorf, whither she was called 
to instruct Wagenseil’s daughter in dancing and 
music. 

Perlhefter was called from Altorf to become rabbi 
of Mantua, Italy, where his father had occupied a 
similar position. He remained there for six years, 
but was foreed to leave the city on account of a 
quarrel concerning the pseudo-Messiah Mordecai of 
Eisenstadt, one of the scattered followers of Shab- 
bethai Zebi. lt seems that Perlhefter at first be- 
lieved in Mordecai and helped to bring him to Man- 


tua; but later, when he discovered and attempted 
to expose the deceptions practised by the impostor, 
thelatter had already gained so many friends and 
adherents that Perlhefter was compelled to abandon 
his position in Mantua. After living for some time 
in Ottensoos, the Perlhefters returned to Prague, 
where Issachar Bir ultimately succeeded to the posi- 
tion of dayyan and seribe, which his grandfather 
Moses had held in the same community. 

Perlhefter was theauthor of: *Ohel Yissakar," on 
the laws of “shehitah,” with a Judaeo-German trans- 
lation (Wilhemsdorf, 1670); * Ma'aseh Hoshen u- 
Ketoret" (Prague, 1686; 9d ed. Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, 1703), on Jewish archeology, extracted from 
Portaleone’s “Shilte ha-Gibborim”; “Ba’er Heteb” 


(Prague, 1699), on Targum Sheni to the Book of 


Esther. An ethical work by him in Judeeo-German, 


“Be'er Sheba‘,” dedicated to his wife, is preserved ` 
in manuscript. 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hock-Kaufmann, Die Familien Prags, p. 279, 
Presburg, 1892; idem. Die Letzte Vertreibung der Juaen 
aus Wien, pp. 189, 201 et seq.; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 

J| 8985. l 


8. | P. Wr. 
PERLMAN, ELIEZER. See BEN JuDanm, 
ELIEZER. 


PERNAMBUCO. See BRAZIL. 


PERPIGNAN (Hebrew, (N'ao): Ancient 
capital of the county of Roussillon, now the chief 
town of the department of Pyrénées-Orientales, 
France, Jews probably lived in Perpignan in the'lat- 
ter half of the twelfth century; for in 1228 James I. 
forbade them to exercise public functions or to keep 
Christian servants. In the same year an ecclesias- 
tical convocation prohibited them from paraphra- 
sing the Bible in “Romans” (7.e., Catalan), or from 
exacting a higher rate of interest than 20 per cent. 
The kings of Aragon were, however, on the whole 
favorably disposed toward them. In 1269 and 1270 
King James, “in reward for the many and gracious 
services which his faithful Jews of Perpignan have 
rendered and continue to render to him,” relieved 
them of the payment of all tolls imposed by the 
“leudes” or chief vassals on them and their riding- 
animals. In 1275 he declared all ground acquired 
by the Jews to be free and clear then and for the 


future, and exempted them from all claims for quit- 
rent, dues on sales of inheritance, and the like. In 
1279, however, all Jews were forbid- 

Disabili- den to keep Christian nurses, chamber- 
ties and maids, or other servants; and Chris- 
Restric- tians were prohibited from carrying 
tions. water or from washing for the Jews 
and from taking their bread to the 

bakeries. In 1295 the Jews were forbidden to go 
iuto the street without cloaks, and in 1814 they were 
compelled to wear a badge in the shape of a quoit. 
King Peter IV. forbade them in 1858 to buy poul- 
try, game, or any kind of food in the market-place 
“before the third part of the day had elapsed "; but 
in 1872 he authorized them to travel in France on 
business, and gave letters of “guiatge” or safe- 
conduct to foreign Jews wishing to enter the coun- 
ties of Roussillon and Cerdagne. When King Mar- 


tin ascended the throne of Aragon in 1896, the Jews 
offered him a present of 4,000 florins; they were 


assured by him of his protection; and he authorized 
the prosecution of those Christians who ill-treated 
them. King Ferdinand I, however, dealt very dif- 
ferently with the Jews, issuing a decree in 1415, 
with the view of converting them to Christianity, 
to the effect that three times a year the Jews should 
attend asermon to be delivered by a priest or a mas- 
ter in theology. 

In 1419 Alphonse IV. permitted the Jews to cease 
wearing the badge; and in 1427 he intervened in 
their favor against the bailiff of Perpignan and 
against the inquisitors, whom he forbade to harass 
the Jews “except in case of hatred or in transgres- 
sion of the moral law.” The inquisitors, however, 
paid no heed to the royal commands; and a large 
number of Jews, alarmed by the threats of the In- 
quisition, cither accepted baptism or left Perpi- 
gnan. The French occupation under Louis XI. and 
Charles VIII. was fatal to the Jewish community of 
Perpignan, which had already been reduced to the 
last extremity by Alphonse IV. When the Jews 
were expelled from Spain, in July, 1492, a number 
of refugees from Catalonia and Aragon placed. them- 
selves under the protection of Charles VIII. ; but on 

Sept. 15 of the same year they were 

Under obliged toseek another home. A royal 

French  edict of Sept. 21, 1498, compelled the 

Kings.  thirty-nine Jews still living in Perpi- 

gnan to leave the city within thirty 

days, and not to return *on pain of death and con- 

fiscation of their property." They then sought 

refuge at Naples, and thence some of them went 
shortly afterward to Constantinople. 

Aside from Perpignan, the Jews had founded 
communities in the following places: Ille, Thuir, 
Céret, Pingcerda, Collioure, Millas, Elne, Torcilles, 
Clayra, Salses, Le Boulou, and Villefranche-de- 
Conflent, where the theologian Levi b. Abraham 
was born (e. 1250). 

The old community or aljama of Perpignan had 
its own statutes. It was governed by a council 
consisting of a certain number of members, four 
secretaries, and a commissioner in charge of the 
public ways and of the minor police, All the Jews 
contributed to the taxes in proportion to the value of 
their property. In 1418 the aljama was obliged to 
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levy a special tax to pay a sum of money which the 
community owed in consequence of an agreement 
made with a citizen of Perpignan, Jean de Rivesaltes, 
councilor to the king. 

In 1251 Queen Yolande, wife of James I. of Ara- 
gon, compelled all the Jews of Perpignan to live in 
a special quarter, “ Le Call,” situated on the Ping or 
the Lepers’ Hill. Some Jews settled within the 
city limits in 1866, but the syndics of the “Univer- 
sité” complained to King Peter IV., who ordered 

them immediately to expel all Jews 

The Ghetto from streets inhabited by Christians. 
and Syna- In 1370 and 1392 the Jews were at- 
gogue. tacked in the Call and obliged to seek 
refuge in the royal castle. In 1493 

the Call was set apart as the courtezans' quarter, 
but the Preaching Friars, whose monastery was in 
the vicinity, objected, and the houses of the Jews 


were put up at public auction instead and sold to 
various private individuals, priests and merchants, 


of Perpignan. 
A “scola ” or synagogue at Perpignan is mentioned 


as early as 1808. It is supposed that the monastery 
of the Franciscans (now the army bake-house) was 
built on its ruins in 1575. In 1415 Ferdinand I. of 
Aragon forbade the Jews to build new synagogues, 
or to enlarge or repair old ones; and in case any 
place possessed several, only one was to be open for 
worship. 

The Jews possessed several cemeteries or “ fossar." 
The site of the one which existed in 1279 can not 
now be ascertained. That of 1310 was situated on 
the right bank of the river Tet, opposite the present 
gate of Canet. In 1400 the cemetery was beside 
the Pont de la Pierre, near the Maison de St.-Lazare. 

'The following scholars of Perpignan are known: 
Joseph b. Hanan b. Nathan Ezobi, Abraham Bedersi, 
Phinehas b. Joseph ha-Levi (Don Vidal Prophet), 
Menahem b. Solomon Me'iri (Don Vidal Solomon), 
Simon b. Joseph, Meshullam b. Machir, Isaac b. 
Judah de Lattes, Don Crescas Vidal, 
Moses b. Samuel b. Asher, Moses Nar- 
boni, Benjamin Lapapa, Nissim b. 
Reuben, Azariah b. Joseph ibn Abba Mari (Bonfos 
Bonfil Astruc), and the following physicians and 
astronomers: Maitre Solomon, Bonafos, Isaac Bonet, 
Moses Alfaquin, Maitre Abram Vas, Baron Diyot, 
Jacob Bonjuhes, Baro Dayos Cohen, Abrah Isaac, 
Mager Macip, Mosse Leho, Mahirius Boneti, Bonet 
Maymo, Abram Veger, David Bongoron, Jacob Poel, 
David Bonet Bongoron, and Maestro Profiat Duran. 

At the present time (1904) there are only a few 
Jewish families in the city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gazanyola, Histoire de Roussillon, ii. 211 ct 
seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 456-476 ; Henry, Histoire de 
Roussillon, ii. 206 et seq., Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins 
Francais, pp. 528-547, 658, 661-690, 724; idem, Les Ecrivains 
Juifs Francais, pp. 468, 682, 694, 740-753, 109-101 ; R. E. J 


Scholars. 


xiv. 55-79: xv. 19-55 ; xvi. 1-28, 170-208 ; Saige, Les Juifs du: 


Languedoc, p. 113. 
J. S. K. 


PERREAU, PIETRO: Christian librarian and 
Oriental scholar; born at Piacenza Oct. 27, 1827; 
studied in the Alberoni College of his native town 
from 1844 to 1849. In 1860 he was placed at the 
head of the Oriental collection in the National Li- 
brary of Parma, of which he was made chief libra- 
rian in 1876. 


Prior to 1860 Perreau had written on various sub- 
jects, but from that year he devoted himself entirely 
to rabbinical literature. Of his works the following 
deserve special mention: polygraphic edition of the 
commentary of Immanuel ben Solomon of Rome on 
the Psalms (Parma, 1879-82), on Esther (1880), and 
on Lamentations (1881); “Ma’amar Gan ‘Eden " of 
Rabbi Hayyim Israel, in the “Zunz Jubelschrift ”; 
“Zeh ha-Yam Gadol u-Rehab Yadayim,” or “ Oceano 
dello Abbreviature e Sigle Ebraiche, Caldaiche, Rab- 
biniche, Talmudiche, Cabalistiche, Geographiche,” 
etc. (Parma, 1883; polygraphic edition), with a sup- 
plement entitled “Aharit Yam.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog.; Steinschneider, 

Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 108. 

s. U. C. 

PERSIA (p18: Tlepoic, from Old Persian 
*Pàarsa," Persian “ Pars”): One of the great king- 
doms of the ancient world and a country connected 
in various ways with the history of the Jews since 
the time of the Babylonian captivity. As a desig- 
nation the name “ Persia” is employed in two ways: 
commonly, it denotes the vast Persian empire ex- 
tending from the Caspian Sea on the north to the 
Persian Gulf on the south, and from the River Tigris 
on the west to the Indus on the southeast; more 
‘arely, the name connotes the province of Persis or 
Persia proper, the region lying between Susiana, or 
Era, and Carmania—in other words, the territory 
corresponding to the modern Fars. In the Hebrew 


‘Scriptures this second connotation is exceptional, 


being confined to the somewhat doubtful reference 
in Ezek. xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 5, whereas the former 
or broaderapplication of the term is found in a score 
of Biblical passages and in the Apocryphal books of 
the Old Testament (II Chron. xxxvi. 20; Esth. i. 8, 
14, 18; Dan. viii. 20; x. 13, 20; xi. 2; I Esd. iii. 9 
et al.), not to mention a dozen references to the 
Medesand Persians asa united kingdom (see Menta). 
The Persian language, or the Iranian group of 
languages, belongs to the Aryan or Indo-European 
group of tongues. "Three stages of linguistic devel- 
opment may be recognized: (1) Old 

Language Iranian, comprising the language of 
and the Zoroastrian scriptures (see AVESTA) 
Literature. and of the Old Persian cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the Achemenian kings; 

(2) Middle Iranian, the Pahlavi language and litera- 
ture of the Sassanian dynasty; (3) New Iranian, 
comprising Modern Persian, dating from the tenth 
century of the Christian era, and other spoken 
Iranian dialects, as the Afghan, Baluchi, Kurdish, 
and Ossetic. An acquaintance with the Avestan 
and Old Persian languages and literatures is of value 
to the critical student of the Jewish scriptures and 
of Israelitish history because of Persian allusions 
which occur in the Bible from the time of the Exile 
to that of the Talmud (see AVESTA; DANIEL; 
Estner; Ezra; TALMUD) and because Persian was 
to a great extent the language of every-day life 
among the Jews of Babylonia (see also JUD;EO- 
PERSIAN), but more especially because of the 
Zoroastrian influences which, it is generally claimed, 
affected Judaism during the long period in which 
the Israelites were largely under the Persian rule 
(see ZOROASTRIANISM). In Pahlavi, or Middle Per- 
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sian, literature there are likewise numerous allu- 
sions to the Jews (see PAHLAVI LITERATURE, JEWS 
iN). A knowledge of Modern Persian, moreover, 
contributes considerably to the understanding of 
Jewish literary history because of the documents 
written in Judwo-Persian. 

The historical development of Persia may roughly 
be divided into four periods: (1) earliest lranian 
period, prior to the rise of the kingdom of Media 
(before 700 n.c.); (9) the Median period; (8) the 

period of the great Persian empire, 
History to down to the Arab conquest (550 B.C. 
the Rise to 650 c.E.); (4) the period of Moham- 
of Media. medan Persia (650 to the present day). 
The history of Iran before the rise of 
Median power is largely a matter of conjecture, but 
is of interest because of its bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the religious influence of Israel upon Iran, 
or of Tran upon Israel, in antiquity. The names of 
such rulers as Hoshang, Jemshid, Feridun, and 
others, whose reigns would date back as far as 4000 
B.C., belong to the common Iranian period, as shown 
by the Avesta, the Pahlavi literature, and Firdausi’s 
“Shah Namah” (Book of Kings), but the statements 
regarding their kingdoms are mostly legends, behind 
which one must search for the historical facts. 
Jemshid's reign, for example, is placed by fable 
at about 3000 n.c., and is said to have been the 
Golden Ageof the world. According to the AVESTA 
it was during this period that a terrible winter 
destroyed everything on the earth, and against it 
the god Ormuzd commanded Jemshid to build a 
“vara” (enclosure), in order to preserve the best 
of mankind (Avesta, “ Vend." ii. 1-48). With refer- 
ence to Iran and her neighbors it is known from the 
evidence of Assyrian inscriptions that Assyria made 
her claims to sovereignty over Media from tho time of 
Shalmaneser IT. (985 8.c.) tothe days of Sennacherib 
(705 B.c.). Familiar to all historians, moreover, is 
the statement in the Bible (II Kings xvii. 6) that in 
the ninth year of Hosea (722 n.c.) the King of As- 
syria took Israel captive and “placed” some of the 
Jews whom he deported “in the cities of the Medes” 
—an event which may have a possible bearing in 
connection with certain likenesses between the Zoro- 
astrian religion and Judaism (see -ZOROASTRIANISM). 
The Assyrian domination of Media was overthrown 
by the Median prince Deioces, who cast off the As- 
syrian yoke and established the Median sovereignty 
about 700 n.c. (comp. Herodotus, “ Hist.” i. 97 et 
seq.). For the history of the Median rule down to 
the rise of the Persian power, and for the allusions 
to the law of the Medes and Persians in the Scrip- 
tures, see the article MEDIA. 

With the overthrow of the Median sway by Cyrus 
(090 B.C.) and the union of the crowns of Media and 
Persia, the real history of the great Persian empire, 
of especial interest to the Jews, begins (see Cyrus). 
The conquest of Lydia took place in 546, and the 
major part of Asia Minor and Egypt fell subse- 
quently under Persian rule. The taking of Baby- 
lon in 589 by Cyrus inaugurated a new era in Jew- 
ish history. As to the religious toleration of this 
great king there is little room for doubt, judging 
from his own inscriptions preserved in the Baby- 
lonian tongue and from his attitude, as recorded in 


the Bible, toward the Jews. There is no convincing 
reason for questioning as a historic fact the Bib- 
lical statement that Cyrus permitted the Jews to re- 
turn from their captivity in Babylon to Jerusalem, 
and that he showed them certain signs of favor. 
These statements are found in JI Chron. xxxvi. 
22-98; Ezra i. 1-11, iii. 1-18, iv. 8, and elsewhere, 
and are in keeping with the enthusiasm of Isaiah, 
who saw in the Persian king the “shepherd” and 
“anointed” of the Lord, “the eagle from the east” 
bearing victory and ransom for the Jewish people 
(Isa. xli. 2; xliv. 28; xlv. 1-83, 138). Current ideas 
like these may account for the Apocryphal state- 
ment made later by Tabari (900 c.r.), that the 
mother of Cyrus was a Jewess—an assertion which 
he makes equally regarding the Zoroastrian king 
Bahman, who is identified with Artaxerxes I. (see 
Tabari, Zotenberg transl, i. 502, 507). The expan- 
sion of the kingdom of Cyrus westward had un- 
questionably its ultimate influence on the history of 
the Jews, just as its development eastward wrought 
important changes in the Oriental world. Judea 
was a Persian province till the end of the Achæ- 
menian rule and remained in more or less close con- 
nection with Persia in subsequent times. 

On the death of Cyrus, his son Cambyses succeeded 
to the throne (530 B.c.), but died a violent death (592 
B.C.) after an unsuccessful campaign in Egypt and 
Africa and a discreditable reign. A Magian priest, 
Bardiya, “the False Smerdis,” usurped the crown 

and reigned for seven months, until 
Cambyses. Darius, a member of a side branch of 

the Persian royal family, discovered 
the imposture, slew the pretender, and swayed the 
Achemenian scepter with conspicuous ability for 
nearly half a century. 

Darius (522-486 z.c.) continued the liberal policy 
of Cyrus toward the Jewsand favored the rebuilding 
of the Temple at Jerusalem (Ezra v. 183-17, vi. 1- 
15), a policy which is in keeping with whatisknown 
from other sources of the views of this ruler (see 
Damnricsl.) His successor was his son Xerxes (486- 
465), prominent in the Bible as ANASUERUS and of 
importance in Jewish history because of liis accept- 
ance of Esther to succeed his divorced queen Vashti. 
See ANASUERUS; ESTHER; HAMAN; MORDECAI 
Xerxes was in turn followed by his son Artaxerxes 
I. (Longimanus; 465-424), in whose reign occurred 
the important events for Jewish political history 
that are recorded by Ezra and Nehemiah (see Ar- 
TAXERXES IL.) His successors on the throne were 
Darius IT. (424-404), Artaxerxes II. (404-358), Arta- 
xerxes III. (858-897; the Jews came several times 
into conflict with him on disputed points). Arses 
(837-835), and Darius III. (Codomannus, 335—330), 
the Jast of the Achmenian line. 

The invasion and subjugation of Persia by Alexan- 
der the Great (330-323 r.c.) put an end to the Achie- 
menian kingdom (see ALEXANDER).  Theruleof the 

Seleucids succeeded the Macedonian 
Alexander; dominion and lasted for more than 
the Par- seventy years, when the Parthian sway 
thian Rule. of the Arsacids, who are regarded as 
being of Scythian extraction, gained 

the supremacy. in matters of religion the Par- 
thians seem to have acted tolerantly toward other 
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ILLUSTRATED PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT IN HEBREW CHARACTERS. 
(In the possession of E. N. Adler, London.) 
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a faiths. which was advantageous to the Jews, judg- | foreign rule or misrule. A series of dynasties, of. 
ub ing from the statements of Josephus (^ Ant.” xviii. 9, | shorter or longer duration, as the Ommiads, Abbas- 
ji SS 1 et seg. ; ^ B. J.” Preface, $$ Land 2; comp. Raw- sids (750), Ghaznavids (961-1186), Seljuks, and Ta- 
ih linson, “Sixth Monarchy,” pp. 225, 288). The rulers | tars, some of them distinguished by rulers of rare 
il of the Parthian line governed Iran for nearly fivecen- | ability—the Mongol conqueror Timur Lang (or 
1 turies (250 B.c-226 c.r.) Most prominent among | Tamerlane; 1336-1405), for example—fill the pages. 
Ate them were the several monarchs who bore the name | of Persia’s history for nearly a thousand years, 
i of Arsaces, after the founder of the line, and also the | With the rise of Shah Abbas the Great (1580-1628). 
:j different sovereigns who adopted the names of Arta- the last influential Persian rule is reached. 
1: f . . » o 
H ban, Phraates, Mithridates, Gotarzes, and Volageses. It has been sufliciently shown that there have 
"t The last of the Parthian kings, ARTABAN V., was | been Jews in Persia since the earliest times, and that. 
: defeated and slain in battle by Ardashir I. (Papakan; | the history of the Jews has been associated with 
an 226 c.x.), of the house of Sasan, and a new dynasty Persia in various ways. The Biblic- 
T thus came to the throne and swayed the fortunes of Jews in al allusions to Rages (Avestan, “ Ra- 
£i Iran for over four hundred years (226-651). Persia. gha”; Old Persian, “ Raga”), Ecbatana 
z The Sassanids were of pure Persian blood with no . (Old Persian, “ Hagmatana ”; Modern 
; alien admixture, as were, originally, the Parthians, Persian, “ Hamadan "), and Susa might be added to 
: and they were ardent supporters of | othersthat provethe fact. The presence of Israelites. 
a Sassanid the ancient Zoroastrian faith. More | in Iran may have been due originally to deportation 
£ Dynasty. than this, they were enthusiastic up- from other countries or to colonization, to relations. 
; holders of the old Iranian national | arising from conquest or from political connections; 
: feeling; and they succeeded, in part at least, in re- | but trade and commerce also must have contributed 
i viving the fading ideal of a great Persian empire. since the earliest times; and Jewish communities 
The characteristic names of this period—a period | have maintained themselves in the leading Persian 
. . . . . . . 5 LJ 
marked by conflicts with the Eastern Empire of | cities down to the present time, especially in such 
Byzantium, as the Parthian had been with Rome | business centers as HAMADAN, IspAHAN, KERMAN- 
and the Achwmenian with Greece —are Ardashir, | stam, Shiraz, TEHERAN, and Meshed (where they 
Shahpuhr (Sapor) Yezdegerd, Bahram, and Cnos- | have been much persecuted). 
t P l ri . * . e, è 
i noES. Important for Jewish history is the fact that Some idea as to the number and condition of the 
Yezüdeserd I. (399-490 c.E.) had a Jewish wife for | Jews in Persia may be eathered from the articles on 
© y [e] 
queen, who became the mother of Bahram V. (420- | these several cities and from the following quotation 
439). from Curzon’s “Persia” (ii. 510-511): 

The opening of the reign of Bahram V., who is “Usually compelled to live apart in a ghetto, or separate 
generally known as “ Bahram Gor,” from his fond- | quarter of the towns, they have from time immemorial suffered 
ness for hunting the wild ass (“ gor”), was signalized | from disabilities of occupation, dress, and habits which have: 

E : o he Tatta an marked them out as social pariahs from their fellow creatures. 
by : vactOry OVE! the White Huns (Haital or Heph- The majority of Jews in Persia are engaged in trade, in jewel- 
thalites), but was later darkened by the defeat he | lery,in wine and opium manufacture, as musicians, Gancers, 
sustained in war with the Byzantine empire, which | scavengers, pedlars, and in other professions to which is 
compelled Persia to accept terms of peace with her attached no great respect. They rarely attain to a leading 

adit 1 foe (491 Tor reférene : mercantile position. In Isfahan, where there are said to be 

ira itiona oe (42 C.E.). SI Tere) ences to Jewish 3,700, and where they occupy a relatively better status than 

history in Zoroastrian literature of Sassanid times | elsewhere in Persia, they are not permitted to wear the kolak 

and for allusions to Yezdegerd’s Jewish wife see | oF Persian DURO, to have shops in the bazaar, to build 

5 , : iv volio4 . the walls of their houses as high as a-Moslem neighbour’s, or 

\ PANLAVI LITERATURE. In their religious attitude | {o ride in the streets. In Teheran and Kashan they are also 


toward other beliefs, however, the Sassanids were 
often very intolerant, as is shown by their persecu- 
tion, at different times, of the Jews, Christians, and 
the followers of the sects cf Mani and Mazdak. 
The Jews suffered especially under Ormazd IV. 
(578-590), although relief was had under the unfor- 
tunately short reign of Bannax Tsmunrw, They 
joined forces with his renowned successor Chosroes 
Parwiz (591-628), whose reign is best known to 
the West because of the wars waged at this time by 
Persia against the Christian emperor Heraclius. 
The Sassanid power was now manifestly on the de- 
cline, and its end came in sight with the appearance 
of the Mohammedan régime. 
The Arab conquest of Persia and the defeat and 
death of Yezdegerd III. (651 c.E.) mark the close 
of the Sassanid rule and the fall of the 
The Arab national powerof Iran. It signalized 
Conquest also the overthrow of Zoroastrianism 
of Persia. asthenational faith of Persia. Thence- 
forth Persia’s creed became Moham- 
medan, and her history became marked more 
and more by periods of invasion, conquest, and 


to be found in large numbers and enjoying a fair position. In 
Shiraz they are very badly off. At Bushire they are prosperous. 
and free from persecution. As soon, however, as any outburst. 
of bigotry takes place in Persia and elsewhere the Jews are apt 
to be the first victims." 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, 2 
vols., London, 1892; Justi, Persia, in the series of History of 
All Nations, 2d ed., Philadelphia, 1904; Justi, Gesch. Irans 
his zum Ausgang der Sasaniden, and Horn, Gesch. Irans 
in Islamitischer Zeit. in Geiger and Kuhn, Grundriss der 
Tranischen Philologie, Strasburg, 1897; Duncker, History of 
Antiquity (transl. from the German), vol. v., London, 1881; 
Rawlinson. The Seven Great Monarchies of the Eastern 
World, 3 vols., New York, 1884; Gobineau, Histoire des 
Perses, 2 vols., Paris, 1869; Darmesteter, Coup PŒ sur 
VHistoire de la Perse, Paris, 1885; Browne, A Year 
Amongst the Persians, London, 1883; Scheftelowitz, Ari- 
sches im Alten Testament I.-II., Eine Sprachiwissen- 
schaftliche und Kulturhistorisehe Untersuchung, Berlin, 
1901-1908: Geiger and Kuhn, Grundriss der Tranischen 
Philologie, 2 vols., Strasburg, 1895-1904 (a standard work on 
the language, literature, history, and civilization, by various: 
authorities: contains full bibliographies). 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY. Sce PROPERTY. 


PERTUIS (wip 7b or win): Cantonal chief 
town of the department of Vaucluse, France. Jews 


were settled there as carly as the thirteenth century. 
According toa document dated 1283. they. like their 
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coreligionists of the towns of Aix, Saint-Maximin, 
Lambesc, Istres, Cadenet, Trets, and Lanson, were 
authorized by the Archbishop of Aix to possess a 
synagogue and cemetery, on payment of two pounds 
of pepper annually. In 1486 the Jews of Pertuis 
and some other places in Provence were persecuted 
on the pretext that a Jew of Aix, Astruc de Leon, 
had blasphemed the Virgin, for which he was con- 
demned to be flayed alive. His fellow Jews, in their 
efforts to save his life, offered the sum of 20,000 
florins to King René. By a clever stroke of diplo- 
macy, the king took the offensive, and demanded of 
the Jews, as a penalty for their alleged attempt at 
corruption, besides the original sum of 20,000 florins, 
4,000 or 5,000 florins more for his favorites. 
Nevertheless the unhappy Jew, against whom the 
charge of blasphemy had been made, and who had 
been sentenced to death, suffered the penalty. 

In 1446 a Jew of Pertuis, Bonjuhes Passapeyre, 
was a member of the commission assembled at Arles 
to determine the assessment of the contributions 
which the Hebrew communities of Provence were 
obliged to pay annually to the king and to the “con- 
servators” (see ARLES). In 1451 or 1452 a Jew of 
Pertuis, named Bendig, settled at Arles; and in 1583 
two others, Davin and David ben Baruch, went to 
Avignon. The signatures of the latter two appear 
at the end of two documents relating to an accusa- 
tion brought before the cardinal against the commu- 
nity of Carpentras, which had threatened a woman 
named Bonastorga with excommunication. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, transl. Ju- 
lien Sée, pp. 245-246; Le Sémaphore de Marseille, Nov. 6 and 
7. 1887 ; Monatsschrift, 1878, p. 195; Nostradamus, Histoire 
de Provence, p. 599; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen 
Age, p. 197; Pitton, Annales de l'Eglise d'Aix (Charter of 
1283); R. E. J. x. 83, 85; xlviii. 66, 76. 

G. S. K. 


PERU. See SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


PERUGIA (Nwa, mnta): Town in Umbria, 
Italy. It had a Jewish congregation as early as the 
fourteenth century. Several Jewish scholars lived 
there; e.g., Daniel b. Samuel Rofe b. Daniel (day- 
yan about 1400); the poet and physician Moses b. 
Isaac Rieti (1486); the physician and cabalist Lauda- 
dius (Ishmael) de Blanis (1553); the liturgical poet 
Meshullam Sofer; and the poet Joseph Ganso, who 
emigrated to Palestine (17th cent.) Some Hebrew 
manuscripts were written there. 

It is probable that when the Jews were expelled 
from the Papal States many of them removed from 
Perugia to Rome, where the Da Perugia family was 
widely disseminated and exists to this day. Several 
persons of the name Perugia were active in upper 
Italy (Mantua, Venice) as rabbis. 

Bn OGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, passim ; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., 

IX. 44. 


G. I. E. 
PERUSHIM. See PHARISEES. 


PESAH HAGGADAH. See HAGGADAR. 


PESAH PETER: German baptized Jew of the 
end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century. He charged that the Jews in their con- 


cluding prayer ‘ALENU made a blasphemous allu- 


sion to Jesus in the words: “for they bow before 
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vanity and emptiness [pi], ” since pni and qw each 
equals 816 in numerical value. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lipmann, Nizzahon, ed. Hackspann, Altdorf, 
1644; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 70-72. 
D. S. O. 


PESAH SHENI: The second Pesah sacrifice. 
It was called also * Pesah Katon " (Aramaic, “ Pisha 
Zeʻira ”) = “the lesser Pesah " (R. H. i. 3), and was 
offered on the 14th of Tyyar by those who had been 
unable, because of absence from the Holy City or 
of levitical uncleanness, to sacrifice on the 14th of 
Nisan (comp. Num. ix. 1-15). All the regulations 
for the first Pesah sacrifice applied to the second 
one, except that the participants were not divided 
into three groups—probably because there were 
never so many as to render such division necessary 
—and that no hagigah sacrifice was connected with 
it. Thelesser Pesah sacrifice was eaten in the same 
manner as the first one, although the * Hallel" was 
omitted, and it was permitted to cat leavened food. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


PESAHIM (“Passover Festival”): Name of a 
treatise of the Mishnah and the Tosefta in Babli and 
Yerushalmi, treating chiefly of the regulations in 
Ex. xii, xiii. 9-7, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18; Lev. xxiii. 
5 et seg.; Num. ix. 2-15, xxviii. 16-25; Deut. xvi. 
1-8. In all the editions of the Mishnah it is the 
third treatise of the order Mo'ed. It is divided into 
ten chapters containing eighty-seven paragraphs 
in all. 

Ch. i.: At what time and in what places leavened 
food must be sought in order to be removed (§§ 1-3); 
limit of time for eating leavened food on the eve of 
the Passover, and the hour in which the leavened 
food must be burned; in connection with this, ref- 
erence is made to the peculiar signal raised on the 
Temple mount at Jerusalem in order to notify suc- 
cessively to the people the hour until which they 
might eat leavened food, and.that at. which they 
were required to destroy it (&& 4-5); likewise certain 
regulations regarding the burning of defiled sacri- 
ficial meat or unclean * terumah " ($$ 6-7). 

Ch. ii.: The hour from which any other use of 
leavened food than eating it is forbidden; the leav- 
ened food of a pagan, or leavened food given in 
pawn by a Jew to a pagan, which may be used 
immediately at the close of the Passover (§§ 1-8); 
the punishment of a layman who eats leavened 
terumah on the Passover ($4); material to be used 
in baking the mazzot ($ 5); herbs which come 
under the category “maror,” and the circumstances 
under which they may be eaten (S 6); means of 
preventing anything from becoming leavened dur- 
ing the Passover (£8 7-8). 

Ch. iii.: Food regarded as leavened, and which 
renders the person failing to destroy it guilty of 
transgressing the regulations of Ex. xii. 19 and xiii. 
7 ($$ 1-5); time for destroying leavened food if the 

eve of the Passover falls on a Sabbath 

Leavened (§ 6); cases in which a traveler, hav- 
Food. ing set out on his journey and remem- 
bering that he has not destroyed leav- 

ened food at home, must return to do so; and cases 
in which a pilgrim returning home from Jerusalem, 


and discovering that he is carrying sacrificial meat 
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with him, must go back in order to burn it at Jeru- 
salem ($$ 7-8). 

Ch. iv.: In the performance of orabstention from 
work during the forenoon of theeve of the Passover 
every one should follow local custom in order to 
avoid difficulties (§ 1); enumeration, in connection 
therewith, of some other customs, e.g., the lighting 
of candles during the night of the Day of Atone- 
ment, and the performance of work on the Ninth 
of Ab, in reference to which local custom prevails 
($$ 2-5); work which may be performed on the eve 
of the Passover ($$ 6-7); six acts of the inhabitants 
of Jericho, and six of King Hezekiah, one of which 
was his concealment of a book on remedies ($§ 8-9; 
comp. the commentaries ad loc.). 

Ch. v.: Time for killing the “tamid” sacrifice on 
the eve of Passover, and time for killing the paschal 
lamb ( 1); circumstances which render the paschal 
lamb unfit for use ($$ 2-4); ceremonies accompa- 
nying the slaughtering of the paschal lamb; the 


. rows of priests, the accompanying music, and the 


three groups of the people who recite the “ Hallel ” 
($$ 5-7); mode of slaughtering when the eve falls 
ona Sabbath, and further preparation of the pas- 
chal lamb (88 8-10). 

Ch, vi: The paschal lamb and the Sabbath (S8 
1-2); cases in which another animal is to be sacri- 
ficed together with the paschal lamb: animals used 
for this sacrifice (88 9-4); cases in which theslaugh- 
tering of the paschal lamb on the Sabbath desecrates 
that day ($$ 5-6). 

Ch. vii.: Roasting of the paschal lamb ($$ 1-8); 
five sacrifices which one in a state of uncleanness 
may offer but not eat (8 4); course to be pursued 
when the paschal lamb, the people, or the priests 
have become unclean (SS 5-9); time at which the 
bones and other remnants must be burned ($10); 
parts of the paschal lamb to be eaten, and the mode 
of eating it in company ($$ 11-13). 

Ch. viii.: Persons who may eat of the paschal 
lamb and who may therefore be counted among the 

company for which the paschal lamb 
The is prepared (S3 1-7); eating of the 
Paschal paschal lamb by a person in mourn- 
Lamb. ing and by a proselyte who has 
circumcised himself on the eve of 

the Passover ($ 8). 

Ch. ix.: Persons who must celebrate the Pass- 
over in the second month (comp. Num. ix. 10 c£ seq.) 
($$ 1-2): difference between the first and the second 
Passover (8 3); difference between the Passover 
which was celebrated in Egypt during the Exodus 
and all subsequent Passovers (S 5); exchange (“ te- 
murah”) of the paschal lamb (X 6); offering of a 
female animal, and mixing of the Passover sac- 
rice with other sacrifices ($$ 7-8); cases in 
which paschal lambs have been lost or exchanged 
($$ 9-11), 

Ch. x.: The meal eaten on the evening of the 
Passover; the four cups of wine, and the benedic- 
tions pronounced over them; the questions of the 
son and the father’s answers and instructions; other 
benedictions and the * Hallel." 

The Tosefta to this treatise, which likewise is di- 
vided into ten chapters, contains much that serves 
to explain and supplement the Mishnah. For in- 


stance, Tosef. i. 1 explains why the leavened food 
must besought by candle-light, as ordained in Mish- 
nah i. 1; Tosef. viii. 7-8 supplements 

The and completes Mishnah ix. 8; and To- 
Tosefta. sef. viii. 11-22, Mishnah ix. 5. Note- 
worthy is the account of King Agrip- 

pa's procedure in taking a census of the people 
assembled at Jerusalem for the Passover (Tosef. 


iv. 8). 


The two Gemaras discuss and explain the several 


mishnayot; and both, especially the Babylonian, . 


contain a large number of sentences, proverbs, 
stories, and legends, as well as various interesting 
haggadic interpretations and notes. Some passages 
from the Babylonian Gemara may be quoted here: 
“One should never use an indecent ex pression ” (3a). 
“The teacher should select brief and accurate ex- 
pressions in his lessons” (8b). “On 

The the evening closing the Sabbath God 
Gemaras. inspired the first man to take two 
stones and rub them together, and the 

man thereby discovered fire” (541a), “Through 
anger the sage loses his wisdom and the prophet his 
gift of prophecy” (66b). “God conferred a benefit 
upon Israel by scattering it among the different 
peoples; for if the Jews had remained under the 
dominion of one people, they would long ago bave 
been destroyed by its hatred and persecution. Now 


instead the Jews save themselves from persecution’ 


by seeking refuge with their brethren living under 
the dominion of another people” (87b). “ What, 
however, is the ever-continuing cause of the Exile 
and of the dispersion of the Jews among the peo- 
ples? The desire of the Jews to approach the peo- 
ples, to assimilate themselves and be related to them ? 
(118b). Several sentences follow describing the bit- 
ter hatred existing between the scholars and the 
country people or “‘am ha-arez" (49a, b). Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the discussion of the question 
of the pronoun “I” in the Psalms, as also the notes 
on the division of many chapters, e.g., whether the 
* Halleluiah" belongs to the end of the preceding 
psalm or to the beginning of the following one 
(117a). Incidentally it is seen that the division of 
the Psalms as it existed at that time differed in 
various points from the present division (comp. 
Tos. ad loc. s.v. “ She-‘Omedim,” 

Ww. B, J. Z. L. 

PESAK (lit. “decision,” “severance,” *interrup- 
tion”): Aramaic word used metaphorically of a dis- 
cussion cut short, and employed in rabbinical lit- 
erature chiefly to denote a decision or decree made 
without reference to any discussion, and delivered 
either orally or in writing (B. B. 180b), The head- 
ing of a section in the Jerusalem Talmud and in the 
Pesikta is also called “ pesak ” or “ piska.” Generally, 
however, the word is used as meaning an absolute, 
unqualified opinion or statement (Ket. 76b). It is 
frequently combined with the word “din” or *ha- 
lakah " (judgment, law) to denote a judicial decree; 
but it also expresses the same idea when used by 
itself. The phrase “shales paskenen " in colloquial 
specch refers to the decision of a rabbi, especially in 
ritual matters. 

From the frequent use made of this word in rab- 
binical literature, the codifier, who states bare laws 
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without giving reasons for them, is called “ posek.” 
By an extension of the term, all authors of responsa 
and of books dealing with Jewish law are referred 
to as “ Posekim,” a distinction always being made 
between the earlier (“Rishonim”) and the later 
(“Aharonim”) writers. The decisions scattered 
throughout the Tosafot have been collected by an 
unknown writer (perhaps Asher b. Jehiel or his son 
Jacob) under the title “ Piske Tosafot,” and are now 
published together with almost all the editions of 
the Talmud that contain the Tosafot. The same 
was done with regard to Asheri’s abstract of Tal- 
mudic laws, by his son Jacob, author of the 
“Turim,” under the title “Piske ha-Rosh.” There 
are in the halakic literature many books known by 
the name of “ Piske Halakot,” or simply “ Pesakim,” 
because they contain collections of laws and deci- 
sions (see Denjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim,” Nos. 978- 
1035, Wilna, 1880; Heilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot," ed. 
Maskileison, iii, 84, Warsaw, 1882). 

E. C. J. II. G. 

PESANTE (PIZANTE), MOSES B. HAY- 
YIM B. SHEM-TOB: Turkish commentator of 
the second half of the sixteenth century. He was the 
author of “ Yesha‘ Elohim,” a commentary on the 
" THosha'not " and on some Biblical texts and sayings 
(Constantinople, 1567; 2d ed. Salonica, 1569). A 
part of this work was incorporated in the “Batte 
Abot” of Joseph b. David of Salonica (Salonica, 
1825). Pesante wrote also “Ner Mizwah,” a com- 
mentary on Solomon ibn Gabirol’s * Azharot” (Con- 
stantinople, 1567; 2d ed. Salonica, 1569); and 
"Hukkot ha-Pesah," a commentary on the Hag- 
gadah (Salonica, 1569). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6542; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 568. 

x. C. p. Wr. 

PESARO (yanya): Town in the Marches, Italy, 
formerly belonging to the duchy of Urbino. It has 
numbered some Jews among its inhabitants since 
the fifteenth century. One of the first Hebrew 
printers, Abraham b. Hayyim dei Tintori, was born 
there. But the Jewish community became impor- 
tant only when Duke Guido Ubaldo of Urbino 
opened the town to the Maranos who were perse- 
cuted by the Inquisition in the papal domains 
(1555). They settled in Pesaro in great numbers, and 
planned a commercial war on a large scale against the 
domains of the popes. After Paul IV. had caused 
the Maranos to be burned in Ancona (1556) and new 
fugitives arrived in Pesaro, it was resolved to boy- 
cott the port of Ancona, and to direct the entire 
commerce of the Jews to Pesaro (see ANcoNA). It 
soon became evident that the trade of Ancona had 
decreased, and that the town had become visibly 


poorer. The Jews of that town were near-sighted 
enough to prefer their own advan- 

Rivalry tage to that of the race. They sent 
with messengers to the Jews in Turkey 
Ancona. asking the latter not to injure them ; 


and they depicted in the most terrible 

manner the dangers which threatened them on the 
part of the pope. 

A struggle ensued between the two communities, 

each of which endeavored to influence the merchants 

of Turkey in its favor. Donna Gracia Mendesia, 


Don Joseph Nasi, and, on their representations, 


Rabbi Joseph ibn Leb of Constantinople, warmly 
advocated the cause of the Pesarians; but an oppo- 
sition was formed under the leadership of Rabbi 
Joshua Soncin. Furthermore, as the harbor of 
Pesaro did not offer sufficient security for vessels, 
the merehants refused to entertain the boycott of 
Paul IV. Thus the magnificently conceived plan 
of vengeance failed of execution. Duke Guido 
Ubaldo, who had received the Maranos merely on 
account of the profit he expected to gain through 
them, exiled them from his dominions. Seven hun- 
dred Maranos were obliged to flee in all haste on 
shipboard, and they required large amounts of 
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Old Synagogue at Pesaro. 
(From a drawing by Albert Hochreiter.) 


money. The community of Pesaro then sent en- 
voys, under the leadership of Solomon Mazliah b. 
Raphael Elijah Finzi da Recanati, to solicit the 
necessary funds, and the means were soon procured. 
But only with great difficulty did the majority of the 
Maranos elude the naval police of the pope; some, 
indeed, were taken prisoners and treated as slaves. 

The community was obliged on another occasion 
to intercede in favor of the Maranos. Thecruel per- 
secutor of heretics Pius V. in 1569 banished the 
Jews from the territory of the Papal States. Ships 
and means were again held in readiness in Pesaro for 
the benefit of the emigrants; the majority of them 
went eastward, to Palestine, where at that time Don 
Joseph Nasi intended to found colonies. However, 
102 persons were seized by pirates during the voy- 
age, and the Jews of the community of Pesaro 
implored Don Joseph to render assistance to the 
unfortunate. 

Pesaro did not regain its former prosperity so far 
as the Jews were concerned. When the duchy of 
Urbino eame under the rule of the popes (1632), Jews 
were prohibited from dwelling in a great number of 
towns, and moved to Pesaro; but even here they were 
| subject to all the terrors and prohibi- 
Under Pa- tions common under the papal rule. 

pal Rule. They were especially restricted in re- 
gard to their earnings; consequently 

the community remained poor. According to a re- 
port of the papal legate in 1789 it numbered 500 
persons, including fifty who were dependent upon 
alms. Of an income of 1843 scudi, 272 scudi went 
to native poor and 280 to foreign; 250 were spent 
fer the school, and 288 fcr religious purposes. The 
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receipts of the community included taxes which. 
foreiga Jewish merchants were obliged to pay on 
their goods. From the beginning of the French 
Revolution the community had to share the vicissi- 
tudes of the Italian Jews generally, until in 1861 it 
was emancipated on the formation of the new king- 
dom of Italy. The Jews, who could not in large 
numbers earn a livelihood in Pesaro, emigrated, and 
the community rapidly decreased until in 1901 it 
counted only ninety-three members. 

The rabbis of Pesaro include: Jehiel b. Azriel 
Trabotti (1519) and his grandson of the same name 
(1571); Meshullam bh. Isaac da Ariccia; Ben- 
jamin b. Mattathiah ; Moses Jehiel b. Solomon 
da Casio; Isaac b. Joseph Forti; Jehiel Mon- 

dolfo (1569); Moses Hezekiah b. 
Rabbis. Isaac ha-Leviand Mahalaleel Jed- 
idiah b. Baruch Ascoli (1574), who 
signed the ban placed upon Azariah dei Rossi’s 
“Me’or ‘Enayim”; Menahem b. Jacob da 
Perugia; Moses Nissim; Elijah Recanati 
and Isaac Raphael Ventura (1569); Raphael 
Hai Mondolfo (1620); Shabbethai Beer da Fos- 
sombrone (1650); Isaac b. Moses Ventura 
(1680); Isaac Hananiah Ventura (1650); Isa- 
iah Romini (sec “J. Q. R.” xiv. 171); Jacob 
Israel Bemporat (1725); Isaac b. Jedidiah da 
Urbino (1726); Jacob b. Moses da Fano (1750); 
Jedidiah Zechariah da Urbino (1750); Daniel 
b. Moses David Terni (1789). Amatus Lusitanus 
and Gedaliah ibn Yahya also lived temporarily in 
Pesaro about 1555. | 
The Talmud was burned in Pesaro in 1558. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : The activity of the community of Pesaro in 
favor of the Maranos was discovered by David Kaufmann, 
who published the records in R. E. J. xx. 47 el seq., xxxi. 231 
et seq.,and in J. Q. R. iv. 509, ix. 254; comp. R. E. J. xvi. 
219, xxxiii. 88; Mortara, Indice. 

G. I. E. 
Typography: The celebrated printer Gershon 
b. Moses of the Soncino family removed his press 
to the Papal Marches in 1505, and two years later 
began to publish in Pesaro a number of important 
Hebrew books, all of which were printed with the 
elegance and accuracy that characterized the pro- 
ductions of this family. Among the works printed 
by the Soncinos at Pesaro (of which a list may be 
found under Soncrno) the following may be men- 
tioned here: three editions of Behai (Dahya) on the 
Pentateuch, 1507, 1514, 1517; ^ Petah Debarai,” with 
notes by Elijah Levita, 1507; Former Prophets, 
with Kimhi and Abravanel, 1511; Bible, 1511, 1517; 
RaMBaN and RaLBaG on the Pentateuch, 1514; 
complete Bible and “‘Aruk,” 1517; Midrash Rabbah, 
1519; and Later Prophets, with Abravanel, 1520. A 
considerable number of Talmudic treatises, twenty- 
one in all, were printed; of these E. N. Adler of 
London and others possess copies of ‘Erubin, Suk- 
kah, Yebamot Baba Batra, Shebu'ot, 'Abodah Zarah, 
and Hullin (title-page). 

At the same time works by Greck, Latin, and Ital- 
ian authors were publishetl at Pesaro by Girolamo 
(Hieronymus) Soncino. For a long time Girolamo 
and Gershon were taken to be two different per- 
sons, until in 1866 Luigi Tossini asserted for the 
first time that they were identical, explaining the 
Latin name on the hypothesis that Gershon Soncino 


had been converted to Christianity. "This, however, 
is not correct; for, as Soave has shown, he merely 


Latinized hisname. He went from Pesaro to Rimini 


and Ortona, and finally to Constantinople, where he 
lived as a Jew until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. B. de Rossi, Annales Hebreeo-Typogra- 
phiei: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 3052, 3102 ; Soave, Dei 
Noncino, Venice, 1878; Manzoni, Annali Tipograficit dei. 
Soncino, Bologna, 1887 et scq. 

J. IL E. 

PESARO, AARON: Author of the work “ Tole- 
dot Aharon,” in which beside every Biblical verse is. 
noted the place where the verse is explained in the 
Talmud and Midrash. It is not known where or when. 
the author lived; but it is probable that he lived 
in Germany after 1400. His work was first printed. 
by Froben at Basel in 1580, together with the con- 
cordance * Meir Natib." It was then printed sepa- 
rately at Freiburg-im-Breisgau in 1583, at Venice 
in 1591 and 1592, and often later together with the 
Bible text. 

MBLIOGRAPIIY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 725, 1142. 

G. I. E. 

PESEL (*graven image"; so rendered, with a. 
few exceptions, in A. V. and R. V.): Usually carved. 
in wood, or hewn in stone, and called * massekah " ; 
the ephod belonged to it as covering, as in the case 
of Gideon (* pesel of Gideon") and Micah (Judges. 
xviii. 18 [xvii. 4, 5, Hebr.]). The worship of it was. 
expressly forbidden (Ex. xx. 4; Deut. vii. 5). It is. 
stated that Josiah, on destroying the other idols, 
had the “pesilim” also ground into powder and 
strewed on the graves of those who had worshiped 
them (II Chron. xxxiv. 4). "Pesilim" occurs in 
Judges iii. 19, 26, but is rendered in the Authorized 
and Revised Versions by “quarries” (margin, 
“graven images”). The story is there told how 
Ehud came from the “ pesilim” at Gilgal, assassinated 
Eglon, King of Moab, and then escaped beyond the 
" pesilim " to Seirath. 

According to the more recent commentaries there 
are three possible explanations concerning the nature 
of these “pesilim”: (1) they may be identical with 
the stones which Joshua set up on crossing the Jor- 
dan; (2) they may have served to mark the bound- 
ary between Moab and Israel; (3) “ Pesilim” may 
have been the name of a ford of the Jordan in the 
vicinity of Gilgal. 

d IE Budde, Das Buch der Richter, in K. H. C. 
aa 10C. 


J. S. O. 

PESHAT: Term denoting simple Scriptural 
exegesis, and derived from the verb “ pashat.” 
* Pashat" in late Biblical Hebrew, as well as in the 
Mishnah, means “ to spread,” * to stretch out,” and is 
figuratively used, therefore, in the sense of giving a 
full and detailed explanation, since through such 
elucidations the contents of a given Scriptural pas- 
sage are extended and amplified. In the Mishnah 
and in the Tosefta * pashat" is used but once in its 
figurative meaning (Mishnah Suk. iii. 11; Tosef., 
Pes. x. 9); and that this is the correct interpreta- 
tion of “li-peshot” and * poshet” in both these pas- 
sages, and not, as Maimonides’ commentary on the 
Mishnah declares, ." to recite once,” is shown by the 
parallel passages in Pes. 119b and Suk. 39a, where 
the passage in the Tosefta reads; “R. Eliezer mosif 
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bah debarim” (he added words), implying that R. 
Eliezer added his explanations and interpretations to 
the text (Abaye’s explanation of this passage can 
not be reconciled with the wording of the Tosefta, 
which has “ poshet " and not * mosif "). 

“Pashat” originally had, therefore, the same 
meaning as “darash.” A distinction between “ pe- 
shat” as the literal sense of Scripture and “ derash ” 
as the interpretation and derivation from Scripture 
could not have been made in antiquity for the sim- 
ple reason that the Tannaim believed that their Mid- 
rash was the true interpretation and that their 
*derash" was the actual sense of Scripture, and 
therefore “ peshat ” (sce Miprasn HaALAKAH) Only 
later, in the period of the Amoraim, when on ac- 
count of the development of hermeneutic principles 
the interpretations of the Midrash often seemed 
forced and artificial, did scholars come to the con- 
clusion that the natural and simple sense of Scrip- 
ture was different from that given in the Midrash; 
and a distinction was, accordingly, made between 
the simple literal sense, called “ peshat,” and the in- 
terpretation, called “derash.” 

It is frequently the case, therefore, that, after a pas- 
sage of Scripture has been interpreted, the question 
arises as to its literal meaning “ peshateh di-kera" 
(Hul. 6a; ‘Er. 93b). A rule, which was not, how- 
ever, universally known (comp, Shab. 63a), was laid 
down that the literal sense must not be completely 
changed by the interpretation of the derash (Yeb. 
24a; comp. Tos. Yom-Tob with Yeb. ii. 8), although 
it is noteworthy that this restriction of the meaning 
of “peshat” as contrasted with “derash” is accu- 
rately observed only in the Babylonian Talmud.’ In 
the Palestinian Talmud “ peshat” has kept its original 
meaning, and is synonymous with “ derash,” so that 
in the Palestinian Talmud (Shab. xvi. 15e and B. 
M. ii. 8d) the verb “pashat” occurs in the same 
sense. as “darash.” In like manner, in the mid- 
rashim (e.g. Gen. R. xvii. 3; Ex. R. xlvii. 8), 
“peshat” denotes the explanation of Scripture in 
general, and not merely its literal meaning. In 
cabalistic literature * peshat," as the simple literal 
meaning, is distinguished from “remez” (mere in- 
ference), from “derush” (interpretation) and from 
“sod” (the esoteric force contained in the Scrip- 
tures)  Allfour methods of hermeneutics are com- 
prised under the name “ pardes,” formed by the ini- 
tials of * peshat," *remez," *derush," and “sod.” 
In relation to the study of the Talmud, * peshat ” 
means a simple rational interpretation of that work 
in contrast to the subtle methods of PrrPur. The 
expression *pashut gemara" is used also for the 
study of the Talmud with the commentary of Sol- 
omon Yizhaki (Rashi) only, without the Tosafot 
or any later commentaries. The word * peshetel," 
which is derived from * peshat," denotes the exact 
opposite of the latter, so that it is used like “ hilluk,” 
to signify the subtle treatment of a Talmudic-rab- 
binie theme. 

‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Geiger, Zur Talmudischen Schrift- 

deutung, in his Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol. v. 248. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

PESHITTA or PESHITTO: The oldest Syr- 
iac translation of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, The term * Peshitta" means “the simple 


one" in distinction from Origen's Hexapla. This 
term was first used by Moses bar Kepha (died 913), 
then by Gregory bar Hebreus (Preface to his 
* Auzar Raze,” and in his * Historia Dynastiarum,” 
ed. Pocock, p. 100). But a Syriac version of the 
Bible was known to the Church Fathers much ear- 
lier; and even Melito of Sardis, who lived in the 
second century, speaks of a Syriae version of the 
Old Testament, The Peshitta is more frequently 
mentioned by the Church Fathers of the fourth 
century, as Augustine, Chrysostom, and others, 
and more particularly by Ephraem Syrus. 

As to the epoch in which the translation of the 
Bible into Syriac was made, there are different tra- 
ditions, more or less legendary, as well as different 
opinions of later scholars. Recent investigations 
have shown that the Syriac version, even of the Old 
Testament, has been made neither by one translator 
noratone time, but that it was the product of several 
centuries. The time at which the Peshitta was be- 
gun, however, is the most important point. The 
tradition which connects the version with Abgar, 
King of Edessa, is the most probable one.  Wichel- 

haus (“De Novi Testamenti Versione 

Traditional Syriaca Antiqua," pp. 97 et seq.) was 
Ascription the first to identify Abgarus with 
to Izates, King of Adiabene; and he was 
Abgarus. followed in his argument by modern 
scholars. Wichelhaus’ argument is 

based on the account of Abgarus given by Moses of 
Chorene, who states that Abgarus’ father was called 
Monobaz, and his mother Helena. The tradition 
that Abgarus sent men to Palestine who translated 
the Bible into Syriac (Bar Hebreus, commentary to 
Ps. x.) agrees with the statement of Josephus 
(* Ant.” xx. 8, § 4) that Izates sent his five sons to 
Jerusalem to study the language and learning of the 
Jews. Thus the Pentateuch that Izates read 
(Josephus, /.c. xx. 2, $8 4; Gen. R. xlvi. 8) may have 
been the Syriae version otherwise known as the 


Peshitta (comp. Gritz, * Gesch." 3d ed., iii, 405). It 


may consequently be accepted that the Pentateuch 
was translated into Syriac in the first century, in the 
time of Izates. 

The work of translation continued till the fourth 
century, in the time of Ephraem Syrus, when the 
whole Bible was rendered into Syriac. The Pe- 
shitta was translated directly from the Hebrew, 
in accordance with Jewish tradition current in 
Palestine. But as this translation is a collection 
of popular versions, it was inevitable that several 
parts of the Old Testament should be influenced by 
the Septuagint. In the Pentateuch the Book of 
Genesis is more strongly influenced by the Septua- 

gint than the four other books; yet 

Influence this does not prove that the whole 
of the Sep- Pentateuch was not translated by one 

tuagint. man. While Ezekiel and Proverbs 

closely agree with the Jewish Aramaic 
version (Targum), the twelve Minor Prophets on the 
other hand follow the Septuagint. The translation 
of Chronicles is partly midrashic, and it seems to be 
of a much later epoch, as it differs greatly from that 
of the other books. It is apparent that the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, which, most of all the 
books of the Old Testament, bears the Hebrew 
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‘stamp, was known to the later translators of the 
other books. : 

As to the most important question, “To which 
religion did the Peshitta translators belong?” Rich- 
ard Simon (“ Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament, ” 
p. 805, Paris, 1678) is the only Christian scholar to 
aflirm that the translators belonged to the Jewish 
faith. The others, as Michaelis, Kirsch, Hirzel, and 
NOldeke, ascribe the translation to born Christians; 
Dathe and others, to Judazo-Christians. It seems 
also that Samuel b. Hofni considered the Peshitta to 
have been made by Christians, for in his commen- 
tary on Gen. xlvii. 81 he says, * The Christian trans- 
lators, reading ‘ha-matteh’ instead of ‘ha-mittah,’ 
rendered this word by ‘the rod.’” Thisrendering is 
found only in the Peshitta. The partizans of Chris- 
tian translatorship base their theory on the assertion 
that the Peshitta is never quoted in the Talmud, 
and that the superscriptions of the Psalms and trans- 
lations of certain verses in Isaiah clearly show a 
Christian spirit. Nöldeke, besides, contends that 
the language of the Peshitta of the Old Testament 
resembles that of the Peshitta of the New Testament, 
and he further dogmatically says that while this 
version has been accepted by all the sects of the 
Syrian Church, it has never been used in the syna- 
gogue (“Die Alttestamentliche Literatur,” p. 268). 
Joseph Perles (“ Meletemata Peschittoniana,” Bres- 

lau, 1859), however, proves that the 

Translated Syriac version of the Old Testament 
by Jews. was the work of Jews; and it will be 
shown below that the Peshitta was 

used by the Jews in their synagogues. Moreover, 
the argument that it is not quoted in the Talmud 
is not conclusive; for the citations of the Targum 
which are met with in the Talmud (for instance, 
Shab. 10b; R. H. 33b; Meg. 10b; and elsewhere) 
may refer to the Peshitta as well, the two versions in 
the quoted passages being absolutely identical. As 
to the Christian superscriptions and interpretations 


which are found in the Old Testament, they were . 


certainly added and changed later by Christian 
revisers. 

It is known that Jacob of Edessa spent several 
years in correcting and revising the Syriac version; 
and it seems also from the citations made by 


-Ephraem Syrus that in his time the text was in 


many places different from that which now exists. 
The emendations were particularly made in agree- 
ment with the Septuagint. On the other hand, the 
proofs which show the Peshitta to have been a Jew- 
ish work are numerous. The Judso-Aramaisms 
with which this version abounds could not have 
been understood by non-Jews. Besides, it seems to 
have been originally written in Hebrew characters; 
for the remark of Al-Takriti (Hottinger, “Bibl. 
Orient." pp. 87 e£ seg.), that the Bible was read in 
the churches in Hebrew till Ephraem prohibited it, 
means that this version was written in Hebrew 
characters. Itis true that these argu- 

Midrashic ments may be refuted by the assump- 
Inter- tion that the work was made by Ju- 
pretations. deo-Christians, or, as Nöldeke says, 
by Christians assisted by Jews. But 

there are other incontestable proofs that the Peshitta 
was the work of Jews; namely, its halakic and hag- 


gadic interpretations and the indications that it was 
used in the synagogues for the weekly lessons, 
There are many instances where the verses are in- 
terpreted according to the Talmud and Midrashim; 
some of them may be given here. “Ye shall not 
eat any flesh that is torn by beasts in the field” (Ex. 
xxii. 80) is rendered in the Peshitta, “ Ye shall not 
eat any flesh that is torn off froma living beast” 
(comp. Targumim and Hul. 102b). “And he set 
them before the Lord” (Lev. xvi. 7); Peshitta, “And 
he set them while they are still alive before the 
Lord” (Hul. 112). “And thou shalt not give any of 
thy seed to make them pass to Molech” (Lev. xviii. 
21, Hebr.); Peshitta, “ And thou shalt not marry any 
of thy sons to a strange wife" (Meg. 25a). “Every 
Sabbath he shall set it in order” (Lev. xxiv. 8); 
Peshitta, “Every Friday he shall set it in order” 
(Men. 97a). 

Even the Psalms, which most of all have under- 
gone emendation, offer many evidences that the 
translation was made by Jews. Like the Hebrew 
Psalter, the Syriac version is divided into five books; 
and in several places (e.g., Ps. Ixviii. 15, 18; Ixxxix. 
94) the word “pasuka” (= “disjunction”) is in- 
serted, to indicate a pause in agreement with the 

rabbinical law. Even among the su- 

Jewish  fperscriptions of the chapters, many of 

Super- which show a Christian hand, there 
scriptions. are several that have been made in 

the rabbinical spirit; for instance, 
that to ch. xliv., “This chapter was sung by the 
people with Moses near Mount Horeb,” is after 
Deut. R. iii. The superscription to ch. liii., refer- 
ring it to Ahithophel, by whom Absalom is advised 
to slay his father, is in agreement with Midr, Teh. 
ad loc. As to the word abp, which is rendered in 
the Septuagint d:dyadua, there is great confusion 
in the Peshitta. This word is sometimes omitted 
entirely, sometimes it is rendered as in the Septua- 
gint, and in seven instances it is translated “for 
ever” as in the Targum (comp. ‘Er. 54a). 

That the Peshitta of the Pentateuch was in use 
in the synagogues is seen from the fact that it is 
divided into the weekly lessons for the Palestinian 
or triennial cycle. Even those parts which are read 
in the synagogue on various holy days are indicated ; 
for instance, before Lev. xvi. 1, the indication is 

given that the following part is to be 

Used in read on the Day of Atonement (comp. 
the Syna- Meg. 30b) Other superscriptions 

gogues. show therabbinical spirit of the trans- 
lator, as Ex. xxi.: ^'esra pitgamin " 
(= *'aseret ha-dibrot" = *decalogue?; Ber. 11b); 
Lev. xvii. 1: *namusa de-kurbane” (= “ parashat 
ha-korbanot ” = “the chapter of sacrifices"; Meg. 
30b). Later in the second century, when Biblical 
exegesis reached a higher plane in the flourishing 
schools of Tiberias and Sepphoris, the Peshitta, 
which is a somewhat literal translation, began to fall 
into disuse. It was finally superseded in Palestine 
in the second century by the translation of Aquila, 
which was made on the basis of Akiba’s teaching, 
and in the third century in Babylonia by the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos, which was based on the Peshitta 
itself. 

It has been already stated that the Peshitta, from 
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its earliest appearance, was accepted in the Church. 
This rendered necessary the institution of the office 
of interpreter (^ meturgeman ”) asin the synagogues; 
for, besides the fact that the Peshitta was written 
in Hebrew characters, the language itself and the 
mode of interpretation were not familiar to Chris- 
tians. It is evident, however, that the Peshitta did 
not assume canonical authority till many centuries 
later, as Dar Hebraus gave the preference to the 
Septuagint (see above). It is worth while mention- 
ing that Nahmanides quotes, in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Pentateuch, the Syriac 
translation of the Wisdom of Solomon (^ Hukmeta 
Rabbeta di-Shelomoh”), and in his commentary 
(on Deut. xxi. 14), the Book of Judith (* Megillat 
Shushan ”). 

The Peshitta was first printed in the Paris Poly- 
glot of Le Jay (1645), in which edition the Apocry- 
pha was omitted. In 1657 it was re- 
printed in Walton’s Polyglot with the 
addition of the apocryphal books. 
From Walton’s Polyglot, Kirsch, in 1787, published 
a separate edition of the Pentateuch. The Psalter 
alone was edited several times; it first appeared in 
1610. Later the British and Foreign Bible Society is- 
sued the Syriac Old Testament in a separate volume 
(London, 1893). The text was revised by Lee from 
several Syriac manuscripts; and in 1826 the Syriac 
version of the New Testament was published by the 
same society. Recently Eisenstein madean attempt 
toward publishing the Peshitta in Hebrew charac- 
ters; but only the first two chapters of Genesis, the 
first chapter vocalized, appeared, in * Ner ha-Ma‘a- 
rabi,” 1895, i, No. 1. The Peshitta (particularly 
parts of the Old Testament) was also the subject of 
several dissertations, e.g., H. Weiss, * Die Peschitta 
zum Deuterojesaja," Halle, 1898; L. Warszawski, 
“Die Peschitta zu Jesaja” (ch. i.-xxxix.), Berlin, 
1897; P. F. Frankl, * Jeremiah," in * Monatsschrift," 
xxi. 444, 497, 545. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Duval, in R. E. J. xiv. 49; Nóldeke, Die 
Alttestamentliche Literatur, French transl. by H. Deren- 
bourg and J. Soury under the title of Histoire Littéraire de 
U Ancien Testament, pp. 379 et seq., Paris, 18/8; Perles, Me- 
letemata Peschittoniana, Breslau, 1859, a résumé of which 
is given in Ben Chananja, ii. 871 et seq.; Prager, De Veteris 
Testamenti Versione Peschitto, Gottingen, 1875; J. Reif- 
mann, in Bet Talmud, i. 388 et seq.; N. Wiseman, Hora Sy- 
riac, pp. 79 ct sey., Rome, 1828. 

E. G. H. .M. SEL. 
PESIKTA (DE-RAB KAHANA; RAB- 


BATI; ZUTARTI). See Mrprasn HAGGADAH. 


PESSELES, JOSEPH (ELIAS): One of the 
foremost representative Jews of Wilna during the 
middle and latter part of the eighteenth century. 
His father, well known as Rabbi Elias Pesseles, was 
the grandson of Moses ben Naphtali Ribkas (author 
of “ Be’er ha-Golah”), and also a relative and stanch 
and lifelong patron of the gaonof Wilna. A note- 
worthy feature in all that is known of the career 
of Joseph Pesseles, and one of interest to the stu- 
dent, is his correspondence, dated 17783, with David 
Friedliinder about Solomon Dubno during the stay 
of the last-named at Pesseles' house in Wiina. The 
subjectin question is Dubno's engagement to super- 
vise the issue of some of Mendelssohn's manuscripts 
and his failure to perform his duties satisfactorily, 
according to Friedlünder, who was deeply provoked 


Editions. 


thereby.  Pesseles defends Dubno with a zeal well 
worthy his deep-rooted love for peace at any price 
and his eager endeavor to conciliate conflicting ele- 
ments. 

The most prominent feature in the correspond- 
ence, however, is Pesseles' remarkable toleration of 
and apparent intimacy with the forerunners of the 
Berlin HASKALAW as represented by Mendelssohn 
and his followers. The affectionate intimacy here 
displayed between a descendant of a long line of 
rabbinical ancestry on the one hand and the disci- 
ples of Mendelssohn’s progressiveness on the other 
is profoundly suggestive of the influence exerted by 
the Berlin Haskalah even on some Russian Jews at 
this early period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 138-143; idem, 


Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 71. 
H. R. M. GAR. 


PESSIMISM. Sec OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM. 
PESTER JÜDISCHE ZEITUNG: Hungarian 


political journalin German, issued five times weekly, 
and printed in Hebrew type. It was founded in 
1869 by I. Reiss, who had acquired his journalistic 
training while holding the position of secretary to 
Chief Rabbi W. A. Meysel of Pest. The paper was 
especially popular during the Franco-Prussian war 
(1870-71); and it is noteworthy that it issued at this 
time a Hebrew map of the seat of war. It took no 
part in religious discussions, and in consideration of 
its supporters was friendly to the Orthodox, although 
the editor’s own tendency was liberal. In 1878, 
a year before his death, Reiss engaged the well- 
known writer M. Ehrentheil as coeditor. The latter 
subsequently associated himself with the printer 
Burian, publisher of the paper, and continued it un- 
der the title “ Allgemeine Jüdische Zeitung." 
H. R. L. V. 


PESTILENCE (535): The dreaded infectious 
disease frequent in ancient Israel and proving fatal 
in the majority of cases was probably the bubonic 
plague, which in antiquity was especially prevalent 
in Egypt, and also occurred in other countries of the 
East (Pliny, “Historia Naturalis,” iii. 4). Moses 
threatened the people with this pestilence (Lev. 
xxvi. 25; Deut. xxviii. 21), while Yuws warned 
the spies that it would be the punishment for the 
evil report which they had brought of the Holy 
Land (Num. xiv. 12). The Psalmist besought pro- 
tection from the plague (Ps. xci. 8, 6), and Solomon 
prayed for deliverance from it when Israel should 
come to the Temple (I Kings viii. 87); but Jeremiah 
(xiv. 12, xxi. 6, xxiv. 10) and Ezekiel (v. 12, vii. 
15) threatened the people with this disease if they 
continued to despise the word of God. Pestilence 
was also one of the four judgments which God in- 
flieted upon Jerusalem in order to turn it into a wil- 
derness (Ezek. xiv. 21). InIISam. xxiv. 18-15 and 
I Chron. xxi. 11-14 there is an account of a plague 
which caused a mortality of 70,000 in Israel within 
three days (years ?). Amos (iv. 10) says that the 
plague in the wilderness was not effective in reform- 
ing the people, the allusion probably being to one 
of the two *maggefot? which killed many persons 
within a short time, according to Num. xvii. 9 and 
xxv.8. This pestilence is different from that which 
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attacks animals and from which the cattle of the 
Egyptians died (Ex. ix. 6-8). 

According to Ta'an. iii, 1, a city ravaged by the 
pestilence must institute fast-days and prayers. In 
answer to the question when may an infectious dis- 
ease be called a pestilence, the Mishnah declares that 
if three persons die during three consecutive days 
in any city of 500 inhabitants, the pestilence is ra- 
ging there. Further details are given in the baraita 
Ta‘an. 21a, which decides that if nine persons die 
within three consecutive days in a city of 1,500 in- 
habitants, the pestilence is present; but that if nine 
persons die in one day and none in the following 
days, or if only nine persons die within four consecu- 
tive days, there is no pestilence. Ta‘an. 21b states 
that in the first half of the third century c.E. the 
pestilence ravaged Syria, but did not come near the 
habitation of Abba Arika. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riehm, Handwdorterb. s.v.; Herzog-Hauck, 


Real-Encyc. xi. 52-74. 
E. G. H. S. O. 


PETAHYAH. See PETHAHIAH. 


PETER: Tosafist of the twelfth century; pupil 
of Samuel ben Meïr and Jacob Tam. His name oc- 
curs in Tos. Git. 8a and ‘Ab. Zarah 74b, and in sev- 
eral other places. Peter fell a victim to the perse- 
cutions of the second Crusade. While accompany- 
ing the body of a parnas, he was assailed by the 
crusadersand slain. “This,” says Ephraim of Bonn, 
“occurred at pnp,” which place Gross identifies 
with Carinthia, in Austria. A confusing account of 
Peter's martyrdom is given by Joseph ha-Kohen, 
who asserts that it happened at Ramerupt (m0) 
and that Jacob (Jacob Tam?) was killed together 
with Peter. 

BIBLTOGRAPHY: Ephraim of Bonn, ed. Stern and Neubauer, 
p. 63; Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. Cracow, p. 45; 
idem. Dibre ha-Yamim, ed. Amsterdam, p. 19; Gratz, Gesch. 
vi. 153; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 434, 636. 

E. €. I. Br. 

PETER OF ALESSANDRIA (PETRUS DE 
ALEXANDRIA): Italian monk of the fourteenth 
century; born at Alessandria, Italy. He translated 
about 1342, at the request of Pope Clement VI., the 
treatise of Levi ben Gershon on his astronomical 
instrument which subsequently had some influence 
on the discovery of America. He also translated 
Gersonides' unfinished prognostic on the conjunc- 
tion of Saturn and Jupiter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl, vii. 83, ix. 162; 
idem, in Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. i. 88; Renan-Neubauer, Les 
Ecrivains Juifs Francais, pp. 277, 296, 344. 


"T. J. 
PETER THE GREAT. See RUSSIA. 


PETHAHIAH B. JACOB HA-LABAN 
(called also Pethahiah of Regensburg): Trav- 
eler; born at Prague; flourished between 1175 and 
1190. He journeyed from Ratisbon (Regensburg) 
to the East, traveling through Poland, southern 
Russia, Armenia, Persia, Babylon, and Palestine. 
His notes of the journey, part of which he had mis- 
laid in Bohemia, were collected by his compatriot 
Judah b. Samuel he-Hasid, and were first published, 
under the abbreviated title “Sibbub,” at Prague in 
1595; then by Wagenseil, with a Latin version, in 
“Exercitationes Sex” (pp. 1060-208, Strassburg, 
1687); by Carmoly, in Hebrew and French under 


the title “Sibbub ha-‘Olam,” at Paris in 1891; and 

finally by A. Benish, in Hebrew and “English, ag 

*The Travels of Rabbi Petahyah," at London in 

1856. "The latest edition of Pethahiah's work ap- 

peared at Lemberg in 1859. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 084 ; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, 407 ; Gritz, Gesch. vi. 236, and 
note 10; Güdemann, Gesch. i.112; Winter and Wünsche, Die 
Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 482; Zunz, G. S. i. 165. 

Ww. B. 8. O. 
PETHOR (ayna): Native city of Balaam. In 

Num. xxii. 5 it is called the city “by the river," and 

in Deut. xxiii. 4 the city ^in Aram Naharaim " (A. 

V. * Mesopotamia"). It was situated north-north- 

east of Palestine, and was most probably identical 

with the Hittite Pitru, which was captured by Sbal- 
maneser II. (860-825 m.c.): “I crossed the Eu- 
phrates, and took the city Ana-ashurutir-asbat on 
the other side of the Euphrates on the Sagur, which 
the Hittites call Pitru ? (Schrader, “K. B.” i. 188, 
lines 97-40; 178, lines 85-86). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, K, A. T. 2d ed.. pp. 155 et seq.: 
Dillmann, Commentary on Numbers (xxii. 5). 


E. G. H. S. O. 
PETIT GUILLAUME HAGUINET. See 
REUCHLIN. 


PETRA: Capital of Edom in northern Arabia, 
lying in a rocky valley surrounded by mountains, 
of which the highest is Mount Hor. The name is 
apparently a Greek translation of the original He- 
brew designation of the place, “Sela” (= “rock”; 
II Kings xiv. 7; Isa. xvi. 1). Petra was captured by 
Amaziah, who changed its name to “Joktheel,” al- 
though Isaiah (/.c.) still termed the city “Sela.” In 
the third or second century B.C. it was conquered by 
the Nabateans, whose chief city it became; and after 


the Roman conquest Trajan made it the capital of the 


province of Arabia Petræa, the town thus lending its 
name to the district. Petra declined after the fourth 
or fifth century C.E., and was finally destroyed dur- 
ing the Mohammedan conquest. 

Early in the nineteenth century the site of Petra 
was explored by Seetzen and Burckhardt, who made 
known its interesting ruins, chiefly Greek in archi- 
tecture and consisting of temples, tombs, and an 
amphitheater. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Laborde and Linant, Voyage dans VArabie 

Petrée, Paris, 1830; Visconti, Diario di un Viaggio in Ara- 

bia Petrea, Rome, 1872. 

E. G. H, L. H. G. 

PETRONIUS, ARBITER : Latinsatirist; gen- 
erally assumed to be a contemporary of Nero. Ina 
fragment he ridicules the Jews, declaring that, even 
though they worship the pig and revere heaven, this 
is of no significance unless they are circumcised, for 
only then, according to his opinion, can they cele- 
brate the fast of the Sabbath. ‘These three absurd 
assertions, thatthe Jews worship the pig and heaven 
and that they fast on the Sabbath, were disseminated 
throughout the Roman world, 

Petronius’ satire of the * Widow of Ephesus” is 
found in Jewish literature, although the source 
from which the latter derived it was not his novel. 


BIBLIOGRAPIIY: The text of the poem in Petronius, Satyricon, 
ed. Büchler, No. 37, Berlin, 1862; Reinach, Textes d'Aw- 
teurs Grecs et Latius Relatifs au Judaisme, i. $00; 
Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 299. Regarding the Widow of 
Ephesus, see Ha-Goren, iv. 27 ; J. Q. R. v. 168. 

G. S. Kn. 
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PETRONIUS, PUBLIUS: Governor of Syria 
(39-42); died probably in the reign of Claudius. 
During his term of office Petronius had frequent 
opportunities to come in contact with the Jews of 
Judea and to confer benefits upon them, This was 
especially the case when theinsane Emperor Caligula 
caused himself to be worshiped as a god throughout 
the Roman empire, so that the peril which had 
threatened the Jews of Alexandria became still 
greater in Palestine. Irritated by the news that the 
Jews had torn down the imperial altar built by the 
Greeks in Jabneh, Caligula commanded his statue 
to be placed in Jerusalem in the Temple itself; and, 
since it was to be expected that the Jews would 
resist stubbornly, he ordered Petronius to enter 
Judea with the half of his army, 7.e., with two 
legions. 

The governor was shrewd enough not to irritate 
the Jews to the utmost, and he therefore practised a 
policy.of delay. Although he-had the.statue made 
in Sidon, he did not advance toward Jerusalem, but 
remained in Ptolemais during the winter of 39, par- 
leying with the leaders of the Jews, who naturally 
were unwilling to yield. Multitudes of Jews—old 
men, women, and children—threw themselves at his 
fect, declaring that they would die rather than submit 
to tlie desecration of their sanctuary ; and he encoun- 
tered the same spectacle when he sojourned at Ti- 
berias during the auttimn of the year40. There the 
- entreaties of the people were supported by Aristobu- 
lus, brother of King Agrippa, and their kinsman 
Helkias, so that Petronius, moved by the deep piety 
of the Jewish people, led his troops back to Antioch, 
and wrote the emperor, entreating him to counter- 
mand his order. Meanwhile matters had taken a 
favorable turn in Rome, owing to the intervention 
of Agrippa, and the emperor ordered a letter to be 
written to Petronius forbidding any alteration in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The emperor was not sincere in this matter, how- 
ever, and possibly he surmised that Petronius was 
merely making an excuse when he said that the 
statue at Sidon was not ready. He therefore gave 
orders for another efligy to be made in Rome, and 
which he intended to convey personally to Jerusalem. 
When the letter of Petronius with the entreaty to 
countermand the order reached the emperor, the 
latter became so enraged at the disobedience of his 
governor that he caused a letter to be written de- 
manding that Petronius take his own life in punish- 
ment, Fortunately for the Jews and for the entire 
world, Caligula was murdered soon afterward; and 
the news of his death reached Petronius twenty-seven 
days before the imperial letter ordering the gov- 
ernor's suicide (Philo, * Legatio ad Caium," §§ 30- 
84: Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 8, §§ 2-9; tdem, “B. J.” 
ii. 10, SS 1-5). 

On another occasion Petronius showed his friend- 
shiptowardtheJews. Whensome young men at Dora 
had placed a statue of the emperor in the synagogue, 
he, on the request of Agrippa, ordered that those who 
had done this should be punished, and that such an 
outrage should not be repeated (“ Ant.” xix. 6, § 3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 942 ; Senürer, Gesch. 
3d ed.. i. 503-507, 551; Prosopographia Imperii Romani, 
iii. 26, No. 198. 

G. S. Kr. 
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PETRUS LEONIS. See PIERLEONI. 
PEWS. Sec SYNAGOGUE. 


PEYREHORADE (Hebrew, MININ NYYD or 
3p) Wy) [= Latin, “ Petra Forata”]): Cantonal chief 
town of the department of Landes, france. A num- 
ber of Jews who had been expelled from Spain and 
Portugal settled in this vicinity toward the close of 
the fifteenth century, and founded a small commu- 
nity which they called “ Beth-El.” Placed at first 
under the community of Bayonne, they later refused 
to submit to its authority, and were, therefore, 
threatened with excommunication. In 1680 a Jew 
of Peyrehorade, Juan Ibanés, called also Luiz Or- 
denez and Juan or Abraham de Paredés, who had 
returned from Spain, was seized by the Inquisition 
and condemned to the stake. A decree of the coun- 
cil of state, dated 1684, banished from the kingdom 
ninety-three Jewish families living at Peyrehorade, 
Bordeaux, Dax, Bayonne, and Bidache; and in 1749 
the King of France, on the petition of certain of the 
Jews themselves, compelled seventy-eight of their 
poorer coreligionists to leave the cities of Bayonne, 
Bidache, and Peyrehorade within the space of one 
month. 

'The cemetery of Peyrehorade was one of the first 
in the department of Landes. It was situated in 
1628 “on the road lying between the river which 
flows from Vignons, the vineyard of Messaultié and 
the Vergeras, and the foot of the hill of Aspremont.” 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century it was 
replaced by a piece of land situated in the quarter 
of Lembarussant; and in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century by another plot on the road to Lapu- 
yade. Only two or three Jewish families now 
(1904) remain in Peyrehorade. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 453; Henri Léon, 
Hist. des Juifs de Bayonne, pp. 140, 194; Malvezin, Hist. 
des Juifs de Bordeaux, pp. 114, 132, 189; Jacob Sasportas, 
Ohel Ya'akob, No. 63. 

G. S. K. 

PFALZBURG: German city in the consistorial 
district of Metz; formerly in the department of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle and in the consistorial district of 
Nancy. A Jewish community has existed there 
since the middle of the eighteenth century; in 1770 
it comprised twelve families. A gravestone built 
into the present temple bears date of 1772, the year 
of the construction of the old synagogue, on the 
site of which a new synagogue was dedicated Sept. 
11, 1857. Besides the synagogue there is a house 
containing an oratory and a mikweh as well as the 


apartments of the hazzan. Thecommunity formerly 


had four benevolent societies; but only one has sur- 
vived, the gemilut hasadim, which was founded in 
1803 and is devoted to the care of the poor. Un- 
til 1901 Pfalzburg had a Jewish school; but on ac- 
count of the decrease of the Jewish population it 
was closed, and the rabbi now gives religious 
instruction both to children and to the Jewish 
students at the city normal school. 'l'he cemetery 
was opened Jan. 26, 1796, and is used by the two 
communities of Pfalzburg and Mittelbronn. 

The rabbinate of the city was founded in 1807, 
and includes the communities of Pfalzburg, Saar- 
burg. Finstingen, Lixheim, Schalbaeh, Mittelbronn, 
Imling, Gosselming, and Langatte. The list of 
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rabbis is as follows: Baruch Guggenheim (1807-14; 
later chief rabbi at Nancy); Seligman Godchaux 
(1814-27; later rabbi at Hagenau and chief rabbi at 
Strasburg and Colmar); Meyer Heymann (1821-95); 
Lazare Isidor (1837-47; later chief rabbi of Paris 
and of France; during his residence at Pfalzburg 
he, together with Adolphe Crémieux, secured the 
abolition of the oath * More Judaico ”); Bär Lippman 
(1847-04; later chief rabbi of Metz and of Lille); 
Isaac Bigart (1864-75; later chief rabbi of Metz); 
Isaac Weil (1875-85; later chief rabbi of Metz and 
of Strasburg); Felix Blum (1886-99; now rabbi at 
Mühlhausen); and Elie Joseph Wiener (called to 
Antwerp in 1904), who was installed Nov. 1, 1899, 
D. J. WI. 


PFEFFERKORN, JOHANN (JOSEPH): 
German convert to Christianity; born 1469; died 
after 1591. According to Grütz, he was a butcher 
by trade and illiterate, although his writings seem to 
disprove — this, 
and he was 
thrown into 
prison by the 
Count von Gut- 
tenstein for com- 
mitting a bur- 
glary. On his 
release he em- 
braced Christi- 
anity and was 
baptized, to- 
gether with his 
family, in Co- 
logne (1505). He 
placed himself 
under the pro- 
tection of the 
Dominican fri- 
ars, who found 
in him a pliable 
tool which they 
used to the ut- 
most. The prior 
of the order at 
Cologne was 


Jacob van HooGSTRAATEN, who wished to se- 
cure for his order the same influence in Germany 


which it had acquired in Spain through the In- 
quisition. He therefore devised a scheme for the 


persecution of the Jews, in which he had as advi- 
sers Victor of Carben (1442-1515) and Pfefferkorn. 
Pfeffenkorn published under the auspices of the 
Dominicans the following pamphlets in which he 
tried to demonstrate that Jewish literature was hos- 
tile to Christianity: “Der Judenspiegel " (“Specu- 
lum Adhortationis Judaicæ ad Chris- 

His anti- tum?) Nuremberg, 1507; "Die Ju- 
Jewish  denbeicht" (* Libellus de Judaica Con- 
Writings. fessione sive Sabbate Afflictionis cum 
Figuris "), Cologne, 1508; “ Das Oster- 

buch ? (* Narratio de Ratione Pascha Celebrandi In- 
ter Judzos Recepta "), Cologne and Augsburg, 1509; 
“Der Judenfeind " (* Hostis Judeeorum ?), čb. 1509; 
“Tn Lib und Ehren dem Kaiser Maximilian” (“In 
Laudem et Honorem Illustrissimi Imperatoris Maxi- 
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Pfefferkorn and Reuchlin. 
(From Pfefferkorn’s '* Streydtpeuchlin," 1516.) 
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miliani"), Cologne, 1510. The Latin translations 
seem to have been made by the Dominicans, who 
intended that the whole Catholie world should 
know of their attacks against the Jews; but the 
German originals were undoubtedly by Pfefferkorn. 
With a letter from Kunigunde, sister of the Ger- 
man emperor Maximilian, Pfefferkorn went to her 
imperial brother and succeeded in influencing the 
emperor, who already had expelled the Jews from. 
his own domains of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, 
to promulgate an edict to the effect. 


Obtains that all Jewish writings against Chris- 
Edicts  tianity should be destroyed. This 
Against  edict (dated Aug. 19, 1509) was fol- 
Hebrew  lowed by a second (dated Nov. 10, 
Books. 1509), ordering the destruction of all 


Hebrew books except the Old Testa- 
ment. Pfefferkorn went to Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in 1509, aiid on April 10, 1510, the Jews were forced: 
to surrender all the books in their possession. 

Through the 
help of Uriel von 
Gemmingen, 
Archbishop of 
Cologne, the 
Jews induced 
the emperor to 
appoint a com- 
mission to in- 
vestigate the ac- 
cusation of Pfet- 
ferkorn. The 
archbishop him- 
self wus made a 
member of the 
commission, the 
others being rep- 
resentatives of 
the universities 
of Cologne, Er- 
furt, Heidel- 
berg, and Ma- 
yence: they had 
the assistance of 
such scholars as 
Victor of Car- 
ben, Hoogstraaten, and REUCHLIN. Reuchlin re- 
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ported in favor of the Jews, and on May 28, 


1510, the emperor suspended his edict of Nov. 


10, 1509, the books being returned to the Jews 
on June €, The spirit and the underhand work 


of the Dominicans are shown by the fact that 
Reuchlin’s “Opinio” was known to them before 
it reached the emperor. The Dominicans, excited 
by their failure, attacked Reuchlin; Pfefferkorn 
wrote his “Handspiegel” (Mayence, 1511), and 
Reuchlin answered with his “Augenspiegel.” 
Pfefferkorn wrote further “Der Brandspiegel” 
(Cologne, 1518) and “Die Sturmglocke" (ib. 1514). 
The fight between Pfefferkorn and Reuchlin now 
became a fight between the Dominicans, representing 
the clerical, and Humanists, representing the liberal, 
party of the Church. The Dominicans having ac- 
cused Reuchlin of heretical opinions, which he was 
said to have expressed in his “ Augenspiegel,” the 
pope, upon the advice of Archbishop Gemmingen, 
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appointed the Bishop of Speyer as special commis- 
sioner. The bishop decided (in 1514) in favor of the 
accused, and the case came before the Lateran 
Council, which in 1516 supported the decision 
reached at Speyer. In 1520 Pope Leo X. declared 
Reuchlin guilty, and condemned the “ Augenspic- 
gel" In order to secure this verdict, the Domini- 
cans had been very active in trying to influence the 
judges and the pope. Pfefferkorn preached in 
public against the Jews and Reuchlin, and wrote 
in the same spirit *Streitbüchlein Wider Reuchlin 
und Seine Jünger" (also translated into Latin under 
the title * Defensio Contra Famosas et Criminales 
Obscurorum Virorum Epistolas? (Cologne, 1516), 
a reply to the *Epistole Obscurorum Virorum 
(Hagenau, 1516; Dasel, 1517), which had attacked 
thé Dominicans very sharply. In 1521 appeared in 
Cologne Pfefferkorn's last pamphlet, “Eine Mit- 
leidige Clag Gegen den Unglüubigen Reuchlin," a 
triumphal panegyric written after the decision by 
the pope. The Dominicans had won their fight 
against Reuchlin; but the emperor's edict against 
the Jews was not revived. 

Alter this nothing more is heard of Pfefferkorn. 
The Dominicans had seemingly no further need of 
him. 

Sea also CARBEN, VICTOR OF; COLOGNE; FRANK- 


FORT-ON-TILE-MAIN; GRAES, ORTUIN DE; Hooae- 
STRAATEN, JACOB VAN; Humanists; HUTTEN, 


ULRICH VON; REUCHLIN, JOHN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. ix., 9d ed., s.v.; L. Geiger, Jo- 
hann Reuchlin, Leipsic, 1871; McClintock and Strong, Cyc. 


D. F. T. H. 
PFERSEE: Small locality near Augsburg, 


where Jews were living at an early date. About 
1559 they were under the protection of Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, despite the request for their 
expulsion made by the municipal council of Augs- 
burg, which body had driven the Jews from that 
city in 1440, and feared that they would return 
thither if allowed to settle in Pfersee. In 1617 an 
imperial mandate was sent to the lords of Neuburg, 
Krumbach, Thannhausen, Binswangen, and Pfersee 
not to curtail the Jews, wherever settled, in their 
privileges, nor to restrict in any way their right of 
residence, In 1789 there were in all 400 Jewish 
families at Pfersee, Hirben, Buttenwiesen, Fischach, 
and Ichenhausen, the principal community being at 
Pfersee, which was the seat of the district rabbi for 
the Swabian communities. 

The “scholars of Pfersee,” WYS ‘SSM, are well 
known. In the middle of the sixteenth century 
Rabbi Libermann, contemporary and friend of 
Rabbi Jose or Rosner, officiated at Pfersee. More 
famous was R. Enoch Sundel, who left Poland in 1648 
or 1649, at the time of the persecution by CHMIEL- 
NICKI, and went to Prague, whence he was called as 
rabbi to Ottingen and later to Pfersee. He was the 
author of many rabbinical works. He was succeeded 
in 1680 by his son Judah Löb, who continued his 
father's “ Reshit Bikkurim ” and wrote other works. 
Judah Löb was folowed'in the beginning of the 
cighteenth century by R. Judah Lób b. Issachar 
Bir Oppenheim of Worms, a nephew of Chief Rabbi 
David OPPENHEIM of Prague, and the author of 
“Minhat Yehudah." His successor was R. Isaac 


Seckel Ettenhausen, who wrote the collection of re- 
sponsa entitled “ Or Ne‘elam,” and was succeeded by 
R. Benjamin Wolf Spira of Prague, who died in 
1792. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century many 
Jews settled at Augsburg, including a number from 
Pfersee. This much decreased or entirely dissolved 
the community, and there are now (1904) no Jews in 
the town. "The University of Munich has in its pos- 
session a valuable parchment manuscript of the Tal- 
mud, originally from Pfersee, on which Rabbino- 
vicz based his * Dikduke Soferim." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Israelit, 1867; Fischer, Gesch. der Juden in 
Augsburg; Geiger, Zeit. für Gesch. der Juden in Deutseh- 
land, 1889; Monatsschrift, xxii. 508; Löwenstein, Günz- 
burg und die Schwübischen Gemeinden. 


D. M. L. B. 


PFORZHEIM: City in the grand duchy of 
Baden. With this town is connected the earliest 
reference to Jews in the former margravate of Baden- 
Baden—an account of the persecution which took 
place there on Tammuz 20, 5027 (July 15, 126%), 
when R. Samuel ben Yakar ha-Levi, R. Isaac ben 
Eliezer, and R. Abraham ben Gershom committed 
suicide to escape the fury of the mob and the cruel 
tortures which they feared. Their corpses were, in 
fact, broken on the wheel, and the 20th of Tammuz 
is regarded as “Ta‘anit Pforzheim” (the statement 
in “R. E. J.” iv. 9 et seq. that there was a persecu- 
tion at Pforzheim as early as 1244 is erroneous, and 
is based on a misunderstanding of the sources refer- 
ring to the affair of 1267). This outbreak was caused 
by the slanderous statement of an old woman that 
the Jews had bought from her a Christian child and 
killed it. 

The Jews seem to have fled from Pforzheim in 
consequence of this persecution; for the first refer- 
ence to them after that event is the mention in 1468 
of Leo of Pforzheim, whom the elector Friedrich 
von der Pfalz took for protection to Heidelberg 
for six years. In 1524 the Jews Seligmann and 
Hanna were admitted by the city, and were per- 
mitted to practise surgery in addition to carrying on 
business in the margravate. As the Jews of Pforz- 


heim possessed considerable real estate at that time, 


a tax of 24 gulden in 100 was levied Nov. 26, 1529 ; 
and in 1619 the rate for protection and convoy was 
doubled. The community of Pforzheim had no 
rabbi of its own, but, like all the other congrega- 
tions of the margravate, was under the jurisdiction 
of the chief rabbi of the country, who was appointed 
by the margrave. 

Pforzheim is the native city of Johann Reuchlin. 
It has now (1904) a very important community, 
numbering more than 1,200 Jews in a.total popula- 
tion of 29,988. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, pp. 233, 906; Geiger, Jo- 
hann Reuchlims Briefwechsel; Gratz, Gesch. vii. 149; 
Landshuth, 'Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 1323 Neubauer, Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS. p. 839; R. E. J. iv. 9; Salfeld, Martyro- 
logium, pp. 98, 128, 254, 285; Sachs, Gesch. der Markgraf- 
scha/t Baden, ii. 15; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. x. 180; 
Zehnter, Gesch. der Juden in der Markgrafschaft Baden- 

- Baden, in Zeit. für Gesch. des Oberrheins, new series. u.s 
Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 441; idem, S. P. p. 32; idem, 
Ritus, p. 128. 

D. M. L. B. 


PHABI: High-priestly family which flourished 
about the period of the fall of the Second Temple. 


Phanagoria 
Pharisees 
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The name, with which may be compared &aféac 
(variant, @auéac), that of a Carthaginian general 
(Suidas, s.v. ’AwiAnac), was borne by the high priests 
Jesus ben Phabi, Ishmael ben Phabi I., and Ishmael 
ben Phabi IT. All three of these are mentioned in 
Josephus, while the name of Ishmael occurs also in 
the Mishnah (Parah iij. 5) and frequently in the 
Talmud. The orthography of the name, which is 
apparently Egyptian in origin, has in Josephus the 
forms ®oafr, ag. baBy (comp. also Zonaras, “ An- 
nales,” v, 16), while in his “ Hypomnesticon" (sec 
“ Byzantinische Zeitschrift," xi. 129) is found the 
form 4avf8g (ó ror) In the rabbinical sources the 
name is spelled either *3NB, *3N'2, or YBN, which 
preseut the same uncertainties as the Greek form. 

G. S. Kn. 

PHANAGORIA. See Taman. 

PHARAOH (ny»5; LXX. Papa): The term 
applied in the Old Testament to the kings of Egypt. 
The word is derived from the Egyptian * pr-o? (= 
* great house?), which originally denoted the royal 
palace with the buildings and grounds attached to 
it, although the metonymy which transferred its 
meaning from the palace to the king developed only 
gradually, as in “Sublime Porte." “Pr-‘o” seems 
to occur first in the fourth dynasty, and until the 
twelfth it connotes only the building, although by 
the sixteenth it is occasionally applied to the king. 
In documents of the eighteenth dynasty it is the 
regulay appellation of the monarch, so that by the 
twenty-fifth “Pr-‘o Nk'w" is found as the precise 
equivalent of the Biblical * Pharaoh-Necho,” * pr-‘o” 
being used in the simple sense of “king,” d.e., “ Pha- 
raoh." 

In the Old Testament eleven kings of Egypt are 
mentioned. 

1. The Pharaoh of Abraham (Gen. xii. 14-20) 
According to theaecount given of this king, hetook 
Sarai asa member of his harem, being led by Abram 
to suppose she was his sister instead of his wife. 
For this unwitting act Pharaoh suffered affliction 
from Yuwn, until he discovered his error, which he 
immediately rectified. In view of the fact that 
Abram’s date is far anterior to the eighteenth 
dynasty, before which “ pr-‘o” was very seldom used 
in the sense of “king,” the narrative in Genesis is 
not altogether free from difficulty, and the data 
afforded by it are so meager that it is impossible to 
attempt any identification with the sources thus far 
accessible. 

2. The Pharaoh of Joseph (Gen. xxxix.-l.). 
The story of Joseph, or at Jeast the redaction of it, 
can scarcely be of early date, both on account of 
the title of " Pharaoh” and of the use of *N* (Gen. 
xli. 1, ete.) as the name of the Nile, since the 
Egyptian original of the term was not used until 
the Middle Kingdom. The proper names occur- 
ring in the story (Gen. xli. 45), moreover—Poti- 
pherah (* P-ti-p-R',? gift of Ra), Asenath (*[N]es- 
Neith,” she who is Neith's), and Zaphnath-paaneah 
(* Zt-p-ntr-e-f-*nkh,? Saith the god: “He liveth ”)— 
represent forms which are common after the twenty- 
fifth dynasty and which do not oceur before it. No 
certain record of a seven years’ famine, like that re- 
corded in the history of Joseph, exists, although a 
very late Egyptian inscription at the Cataracts 


states that there was such a famine in the reign of 
one of the earliest kings, possibly about 3000 3.c, 
The present knowledge of the economic administra. 
tion of ancient Egypt is insufficient to determine the 
accuracy of the account that a fifth of the grain was 
stored up to provide against famine." It is likewise 
uncertain whether land and live stock could be sold 
to the king for this reserve supply, so that the 
Pharaoh could finally own one-fifth of the entire 
country (Gen. xli. 33-36, xlvii. 14-26). Here again, 
therefore, it is difficult if not impossible to identify 
the ruler of Egypt intended by the narrative of Jo- 
seph, although he was, perhaps, one of the Hyksos, 
or “foreign,” dynasty. The old view that this Pha- 
raoh was ApÓrrims II. seems quite improbable, but 
the general historicity of theaccount is confirmed by 
the fact that according to two El-Amarna tablets a 
Semite occupied a position in Egypt quite similar 
to that held by Joseph (comp. Jew. Encyc. vii. 
2522), while Merneptah states that Goshen had 
been given as a pasture land to “foreign” herds- 
men from southern Canaan (comp. JEW. ENcxc. 
viii. 676a). 

3. The Pharaoh of the Exodus (Ex. i.-ii.). 
As in the case of the Pharaoh of Joseph, the use of 
* Ye'or" to denote the Nile apparently speaks fora 
comparatively late date of the Hebrew redaction of 
the story of the Exodus. The ruler intended by the 
narrative is usually regarded as Rameses II. of the 
nineteenth dynasty, who was preeminent as a 
builder and was active at Pithom, while he may 
well have been the founder of Raamses in Goshen 
(Ex. i. 11) According to another theory, he was 
Amenhotep III. or IV. of the eighteenth dynasty, 
but this hypothesis, which is based on El-Amarna 
letters which record the movements of the * Habiri " 
(Hebrews ?) in Palestine, seems on the whole less 
probable than the generally accepted view. 

4. The Pharaoh of the Oppession (Ex. v.- 
xiv.) This ruler is almost universally regarded 
as Merneptah II., one of whose inscriptions, dating 
from the fifth year of his short reign, contains the 
only Egyptian allusion to the llebrews known 
thus far. This passage reads as follows: “Israel 
[ Y-s-ir(a)-'a-ra] is annihilated without any growth; 
Palestine has become like a widow for Egypt." 
While this is frequently taken as a proof that the 
Israelites were already settled in Palestine in Mer- 
neptah's reign, such an assumption is by no means 
necessary. During both this and the following 
reigns, moreover, there is a significant lack of any 
record of Egyptian expeditions to the quarries of 
Sinai, near which the Israclites are said to have 
wandered for forty years; and, on the other hand, 
there is no Hebrew account of any Egyptian inva- 
sion of Palestine before the one made by Shishak in 
the twenty-fifth dynasty, unless the “hornet” of 
Ex. xxiii. 28, Deut, vii, 20, and Josh. xxiv. 12 refers 
to Rameses III. of the twentieth dynasty, who rav- 
aged Philistia. 

5. Bithiah, the wife of Mered. Mentioned in 
I Chron. iv. 18 as “the daughter of Pharaoh”: but 
it is impossible to determine to what king of Egypt 
the passage refers, and in this case “ Pharaoh” may 
even be a mere proper name, perhaps a loan-word 
assumed by a Hebrew. 
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6. The Edomite Hadad fled in his childhood from 
his bome to the court of Egypt during the reign of 
David, and.gained such favor. with the Pharaoh 
that, on reaching maturity, he was allowed to marry 
Tahpenes (LXX. Gexepiva), the sister of the queen. 
By her he had a son named Genubath, and he re- 
mained in Egypt until Solomon’s accession to the 
throne (I Kings xi. 14-22). The name “ Tahpenes ” 
has not yet been found in Egyptian, however, and it 
is, therefore, uncertain what Pharaoh is intended by 
the Biblical passage, while the difficulty is increased 
by the fact that the country was then ruled by two 
kings, one at Thebes and the other at Tanis (Zoan) 
the latter being overlord of all Egypt. 

7. The father-in-law of Solomon. Probably 
a ruler of Tanis in the twenty-first dynasty. He 
captured Gezer in Canaan and presented it to his 
daughter, who was one of the wives of Solomon 
(I Kings iii. 1, ix.16). 

8. Shishak. The Shoshenk I. of the Egyptian 
texts, and the founder of the Bubastite dynasty. 
See SHISHAK. 

9. «Pharaoh king of Egypt.” This ruler is 
described by Rab-shakeh in his insulting speech to 
Hezekiah, in both II Kings xviii. 21 and Isa. xxxvi. 
6, as a “bruised [or “broken ”] reed, whereon if a 
man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it.” He 
may perhaps be identical with TrnuüAKAmn, who de- 
elared war on Sennacherib with disastrous results 
for the Assyrians, and is regularly called “ Pharaoh 
Tahraka" in Egyptian texts, although he is more 
accurately termed “king of Cush” in II Kings 
xiv, 9. 

10. Pharaoh-Hophra. 

11. Pharaoh-Necho. 

E. G. II. 


See HoPHRA. 
See NECHO. 
L. H. G. 


PHARISEES (tapicaio:; Aramaic, “ Perishaya "; 
Hebr. “Perushim”): Party representing the relig- 
ious views, practises, and hopes of the kernel of the 
Jewish people in the time of the Second Temple and 
in opposition to the priestly Sadducees. They were 
accordingly scrupulous observers of the Law as in- 
terpreted by the Soferim, or Scribes, in accordance 
with tradition. No true estimate of the character 
of the Pharisees can be obtained from the New Tes- 
tament writings, which take a polemical attitude 
toward them (see NEw TESTAMENT), nor from Jose- 
phus, who, writing for Roman readers and in view 
of the Messianic expectations of the Pharisees, repre- 
sents the latter as a philosophical sect. " Perisha" 
(the singular of *Perishaya") denotes “one who 
separates himself,” or keeps away from persons or 
things impure, in order to attain the degree of holi- 
ness and righteousness required in those who would 
commune with God (comp., for *Perishut " and 
“Perisha,” Tan., Wayeze, ed. Buber, p. 21; Abot 
iii. 18; Sotah ix. 15; Midr. Teh. xv. 1; Num. R. x. 
93; Targ. Gen. xlix. 26). 

The Pharisees formed a league or brotherhood of 
their own (“haburah”), admitting only those who, 
in the presence of three members, pledged them- 
selves to the strict observance of Levitical purity, 
to the avoidance of closer association with the “Am 
na-AREZ (the ignorant and careless boor), to the 
scrupulous payment of tithes and other imposts due 


to the priest, the Levite, and the poor, and to a con- 
scientious regard for vows and for other people's 
property (Dem. ii. 8; Tosef., Dem. ii. 1) They called 
their members “haberim” (brothers) while they 
passed under the name of “ Perishaya, ? or "Peru- 
shim." Though originally identical with the Hasr- 
DIM, they reserved the title of * basid " for former gen- 
erations (* hasidim ha-rishonim ”; see ÉssENES), re- 
taining, however, the name 4 Perishut ” (=’Apisia = 
“ separation,” in contradistinction to Eria = “ in- 
termingling ") as their watchword from the time of 
the Maccabean contest (see II Macc. xiv. 87; comp. 
verse 8). Yet, while the more rigorous ones with- 
drew from political life after the death of Judas 
Maccabeus, refused to recognize the Hasmonean 
high priests and kings as legitimate rulers of the 
Temple and of the state, and, as Essenes, formed a 
brotherhood of their own, the majority took a less 
antagonistic attitude toward the Maccabean dynasty, 
who, like Phinehas, their “ father," had obtained 
their title by zeal for God (I Macc. ii. 54); and they 
finally succeeded in infusing their own views and 
principles into the political and religious life of the 
people. 

It was, however, only after a long and protracted 
struggle with the Sadducees that they won their 
lasting triumph in the interpretation and execution 
of the Law. The Sadducees, jealously guarding 
the privileges and prerogatives established since the 

days of Solomon, when Zadok, their 

Principle ancestor, officiated as priest, insisted 

of Democ- upon the literal observance of the 
racy. Law; the Pharisees, on the other hand, 
claimed prophetie or Mosaic authority: 
for their interpretation (Ber. 48b; Shab. 14b; Yoma. 
80a; Yeb. 16a; Nazir 58a; Hul. 187b; e£ al.), at the: 
same time asserting the principles of religious democ- 
racy and progress. With reference to Ex. xix. $, 
they maintained that “God gave all the people the 
heritage, the kingdom, the priesthood, and the holi- 
ness" (II Macc. ii. 17, Greek). As a matter of fact, 
the idea of the priestly sanctity of the whole people 
of Israel in many directions found its expression in 
the Mosaic law; as, for instance, when the precepts 
concerning unclean meat, intended originally for 
the priests only (Ezek. xliv. 31; comp. verse 14 and 
Judges xiii. 4), were extended to the whole people 
(Lev. xi.; Deut. xiv. 8-21); or when the prohibition 
of cutting the flesh in mourning for the dead was ex- 
tended to all the people as “a holy nation” (Deut. 
xiv. 1-2; Lev. xix. 28; comp. Lev. xxi. 5); or when 
the Law itself was transferred from the sphere of 
the priesthood to every man in Israel (Ex. XIX, 
22-24. Deut. vi. 7, xi. 19; comp. xxxi. 9; Jer, ii, 8, 
xviii. 18). 

The very institution of the synagogue for com- 
mon worship and instruction was a Pharisaic decla- 
ratión of the principle that the Torah is “the inher- 
itance of the congregation of Jacob” (Deut. xxxiii. 
3, Hebr.) In establishing schools and synagogues 
every where and enjoining each father to see that his 
son was instructed in the Law (Yer. Ket. vii. 92c; 
Kid. 29a; Sifre, Deut. 46), the Pharisees made the 
Torah a power for the education of the Jewish peo- 
ple all over the world, a power whose influence, in 
fact, was felt even outside of the Jewish race (see R. 
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Meir in Sifra, Ahare Mot, 18; Matt. xxiii. 15; comp, 
Gen. R. xxviii; Jellinek, “B. H.” vi, p. xlvi). 
The same- sanctity that the priests in the Temple 
claimed for their meals, at which they gathered with 
the recitation of benedictions (I Sam. ix. 18) and 
after ablutions (see ABLUTION), the Pharisees estab- 
lished for their meals, which were partaken of in 
holy assemblies after purifications and amidst bene- 
dictions (Geiger, * Urschrift,” pp. 121-194). Espe- 
cially were the Sabbath and holy days made the 
means of sanctification (see Krppusn), and, as at the 
sacrifices, Wine was used in honor of the day. A 
true Pharisee observed the same degree of purity in 
his daily mealsas did the priest in the Temple (Tosef., 
Dem. ii. 2; sodid Abraham, according to B. M. 872), 
wherefore it was necessary that he should avoid 
contact with the ‘am ha-arez (Hag. ii. 7). 

From 'Temple practise were adopted the mode of 
slaughtering (Sifre, Deut. 75; Hul 28a) and the 
rules concerning “ta‘arubot” (the mingling of dif- 
ferent kinds of food; comp. Hag. ii. 12; Zeb. viii. ; 
Hul. viii. 1) and the *shi'urim ” (the quantities con- 
stituting a prohibition of the Law; Yoma 80a). 
Though derived from Deut. vi. 7 (comp. Josephus, 
“Ant.” iv. 8, $ 8), the daily recital of the * Shema*," 
as well as the other parts of the divine service, is a 
Pharisaic institution, the Pharisees having estab- 
lished their haburah, or league, in each city to con- 
duct the service (Ber. iv. 7; comp.“ Ant." xviii. 2, 
& 3; Geiger, * Urschrift,” p. 379). The tefillin, or 
PHYLACTERIES, as a symbolical consecration of head 
and arm, appear to be a counterpart of the high 
priest's diadem and breastplate; so with the MEZU- 
ZAT asa symbolical consecration of the home, though 
both were derived from Scripture (Deut. vi. 8-9, xi. 
18-19; Sanh. x. [xi.] 8), the original talismanic 
character having been forgotten (comp. Ex. xii. 18; 
Isa. lvii. 8). 

In the Temple itself the Phariseesobtained a hold 
at an early date, when they introduced the regular 
daily prayers besides the sacrifice (Tamid v. 1) and 

the institution of the * Ma'amadot " 

. In (the representatives of the people dur- 
the Temple ing the sacrifices). Moreover, they de- 

Service.  clared that the priests were but depu- 

ties of the people. On the great Day 
of Atonement the high priest was told by the elders 
that he was but a messenger of the Sanhedrin and 
must officiate, therefore, in conformity with their 
(the Pharisees’) rulings (Yomai. 5; comp. Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 1, 8 4. While the Sadducean priest- 
hood regarded the Temple as its domain and took it 
to be the privilege of the high priest to offer the 
daily burnt offering from his own treasury, the 
Pharisees demanded that i& be furnished from the 
Temple treasury, which contained the contributions 
of the people (Sifra, Zaw, 17; Emor, 18). Similarly, 
the Pharisees insisted that the meal-offering which 
accompanied the meat-offering should be brought to 
the altar, while the Sadducees claimed it for them- 
selves ‘Meg. Ta'an. viii.). Trivialas these differences 
appear, shey are survivalsof great issues, Thus the 
high priests, who, as may be learned from the 
words of Simon the Just (Lev. R. xxi., close; comp. 
Ber. 7a; Yoma v. 1, 19b), claimed to see an appari- 
tion of the Shekinah when entering the Holy of 


Holies, kindled the incense in their censers outside 
and. thus wereenveloped in the cloud when entering, 
in order that God might appear in the cloud upon 
the mercy-seat (Lev. xvi. 2). The Pharisees, dis- 
countenancing such claims, insisted that the incense 
must be kindled by the high priest within the Holy 
of Holies (Sifra, Ahare Mot, 3; Tosef., Yoma i. 8; 
Yoma 19b; Yer. Yoma i. 39a). 

On the other hand, the Pharisees introduced rites 
in the Temple which originated in popular custom 
aud were without foundation in the Law. Such 
was the water-procession of the people, on the night 
or Sukkot, from the Pool of Siloam, ending with 
the libation of water in the morning and the final 
beating of the willow-trees upon the altar at the 
close of the feast. The rite was a symbolic prayer 
for the year’s rain (comp. Zach. xiv. 16-18; Isa. 
xii. 3, xxx. 29; Tosef., Suk. iii. 18); and while the 
Hasidim took a prominent part in the outbursts of 
popular rejoicing tc which it gave rise, the Sad- 
ducean priesthood was all the more averse to it 
(Suk. iv. 9-v. 4; 48b, 48b; Tosef., Suk. iii.). In all 
these practises the Pharisees obtained the ascendency 
over the Sadducees, claiming to be in possession of 
the tradition of the fathers (^ Ant." xiii. 10, § 6; 16, 
$3; xviii. 1, 8$ 8-4; Yoma 19b). 

Yet the Pharisees represented also the principle of 
progress; they were less rigid in the execution of 
justice (^ Ant." xiii. 10, § 6), and the day when the 
stern Sadducean code was abolished was made a fes- 
tival (Meg. Ta'an. iv.). While the Sadducees in ad- 

hering to the letter of thelaw required 
A Party of “an cye for an eye and a tooth fora 
Progress. tooth," the Pharisees, with the excep- 
tion of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, the Sham- 
maite, interpreted this maxim to mean due compen- 
sation with money (Mek., Mishpatim, 8; B. K. 84b; 
comp. Matt, v. 88). The principle of retaliation, how- 
ever, was applied consistently by the Sadducees in 
regard to false witnesses in cases involving capital 
punishment; but the Pharisees were less fair. The 
former referred the law “Thou shalt do unto him as 
he had intended unto his brother” (Deut. xix. 19, 
Hebr.) only to a case in which the one falsely ac- 
cused had been actually executed;. whereas the 
Pharisees desired the death penalty inflicted upon 
the false witness for the intention to secure the 
death of the accused by means of false testimony 
(Sifre, Deut. 190; Mark i. 6; Tosef., Sanh. vi. 6; 
against the absurd theory, in Mak, 5b, that in case 
the accused has been executed the false witness is 
exempt from the death penalty, see Geiger, /.c. p. 
140). Butin general the Pharisees surrounded the 
penal laws, especially the death penalty, with so 
many qualifications that they were rarely executed 
(see Sanh. iv. 1, vi. 1; Mak. i. 10; see CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT; HATRA’ AH). 

The laws concerning virginity and the levirate 
(Deut. xxii. 17, xxv. 9) also were interpreted by the 
Pharisees in accordance with the dictates of decency 
and common sense, while the Sadducees adhered 
strictly to the letter (Sifre, Deut. 237, 291; Yeb. 106b; 
instead of "Eliezer b. Jacob" [as siding with the 
Sadducees] probably * Eliezer ben Hyrcanus " should 
be read). The difference concerning the right of in- 
heritance by the daughter asagainst the son's daugh- 
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ter, which the Sadducees granted and the Pharisees 
denied (Yad. iv. 7; Meg. Ta'an. v.; Tosef., Yad. ii. 
20; Yer. B. B. vii. 16a), seems to rest on differing 
practises among the various classes of people; the 
same is true with regard to the difference as to the 
master’s responsibility for damage done by a slave 
or a beast (Yad. iv. 7; B. K. viii. 4; but see Geiger, 
l.c. pp. 143-144). 

Of decisive influence, however, were the great 
changes wrought by the Pharisees in the Sabbath 
and holy days, inasmuch as they succeeded in lend- 
ing to these daysa note of cheerfulness and domestic 
joy, while the Sadducees viewed them 
more or less as Temple festivals, and 
as imposing a tone of austerity upon 
the common peopleand the home. To 
begin with the Day of Atonement, the 
Pharisees wrested the power of atoning for the sins 
of the people from the high priest (see Lev. xvi. 90) 
and transferred sit to the day itself, so that atone- 
ment was effected even without sacrifice and priest, 
provided there was genuine repentance (Yoma viii. 
9. Sifra, Ahare Mot, 8). So, too, the New Moon of 
the seventh month was transformed by them from a 
day of trumpet-blowing into a New- Year’s Day de- 
voted to the grand ideas of divine government and 
judgment (see NEw- YEAR). On theeve of Passover 
the lessons of the Exodus story, recited over the 
wine and the mazzah, are given greater prominence 
than the paschal lamb (Pes. x.; see HAGGADAH 
[SuEgL PEsau]) The Biblical command enjoining a 
pilgrimage to the Temple in the festival season is 
fulfilled by going to greet the teacher and listen to 
his instruction on a festal day, as in former days 
people went to see the prophet (Suk. 27b, after II 
Kings iv. 28; Bezah 15; Shab. 152a; Sifra to Lev. 
xxiii. 44). 

But the most significant change was that which 
the Feast of Weeks underwent in its transformation 
from a Feast of Firstlings intoa Feast of the Giving 
of the Law (Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 8; Ex. R. xxxi. ; 
see JuBILEES, Book or). The Boethusians, as the 
heirs of the Sadducees, still retained a trace of the 
agricultural character of the feast in adhering to 
the letter of the law which places the offering of the 
‘omer (sheaf of the wave-offering) on the morrow 
. after the Sabbath and the Shabu'ot feast on the mor- 
row after tho seventh Sabbath following (Lev. xxiii. 
15-16); whereas the Pharisees, in order to connect 
the Shabu‘ot feast with Passover and lend it an in- 
dependent historical character, boldly interpreted 
the words “the morrow after Sabbath” as signify- 
ing “the day following the first Passover day,” so 
that Shabu‘ot always falls upon the close of the 
first week of Siwan (Meg. Ta'/an. i.; Men. 65a, b; 
Shab. 88a). 

Especially significant are the Pharisaicinnovations 
än connection with the Sabbath. One of them is the 
special duty imposed upon the mistress of the home 
to have the light kindled before Sabbath (Shab. ii. 
7), whereas the Samaritans and Karaites, who were 
in many ways followers of Sadducean teachings, saw 
in the prohibition against kindling fire on Sabbath 
(Ex. xxxv. 8) a prohibition also against light in 
the home on Sabbath eve. The Samaritans and 
Karaites likewise observed literally the prohibition 
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against leaving one place on Sabbath (Ex. xvi. 29), 
while the Pharisees included the whole width of the 
Israclitish camp—that is, 2,000 ells, ora radius of one 


"mile—in the term “place,” and made ailowance be- 


sides for carrying things (which is otherwise forbid- 
den; see Jer. xvii. 21-24) and for extending the Sab- 
bath limit by means of an artificial union of spheres of 
settlement (see ‘ERUB; SABBATH). Their object was 
to render the Sabbath “a delight" (Isa. lviii. 18), a day 
of social and spiritual joy and elevation rather than 
a day of gloom. The old Hasidim, who probably 
lived togetherin large settlements, could easily treat 
these as one large house (see Geiger, * Jüd. Zeit.” ii. 
24-97). Yet while they excluded the women from 
their festal gatherings, the Pharisees, their succes- 
sors, transformed the Sabbath and festivals into sea- 
sons of domestic joy, bringing into increasing recog- 
nition the importance and dignity of woman as the 
builder and guardian of the home (comp. Niddah 
38a, b; and Book of Jubilees, i. 8, with Ezra's in- 
junction; B. K. 82a). 

In regard to the laws of Levitical purity, which, 
in common with primitive custom, excluded woman 
periodically, and for weeks and months after child- 
birth, from the household (Lev. xii. 4-7, xv. 19-24), to 
which laws theancient Hasidim adhered with austere 
rigor (Shab. 64b; Horowitz, * Uralte Toseftas,” iv.— 
v. ; “ Pithe Niddah,” pp. 54-56; Geiger, /.c. ii. 27-28), 
the Pharisees took the common-sense Course of en- 
couraging the wife, despite the letter of the Law, 
to take her usual place in the home and appear in 
her wonted dignity before her husband and chil- 
dren (Ket. Gla; Shab. 64b). So, too, it was With 
the Pharisaic leader Simeon b. Shetah, who, in the 
reign of Queen Salome Alexandra, introduced the 
marriage document (KxrusAn) in order to protect 
the.wife against the caprice of the husband; and 
while the Shammaites would not allow the wife to 
be divorced unless she gave cause for suspicion of 
adultery (Sifre, 269; Git. ix. 10, 90b; comp. Matt. 
v. 82), the Hillelites, and especially Akiba, in being 
more lenient in matters of divorce, had in view the 
welfare and peace of the home, which should be 
based upon affection (see Friedmann, 4 Pseudo-Seder 
Eliyahu Zuta," xv. 3). Many measures were taken 
by the Pharisees to prevent arbitrary acts on the 
part of the husband (Git. iv. 9-8 etal.) Possibly in 
order to aecentuate the legal character of the divorce 
they insisted, against Sadducean custom, on insert- 
ing in the document the words *according to the 
law of Moses and of Israel " (Yad. iv. 8; but comp. 
Meg. Ta'an. vii.). 

It was on account of such consideration for the 
welfare of the home that they stood in high favor 
with the Jewish women (* Ant.” xvii. 2,8 4. They 
discountenanced also the Sadducean custom of spe- 
cial purifications for the officiating priest (Parah iii. 
7: Tosef., ii. 1), and laid more stress upon the puri- 
fication of the Temple vessels and upon the holiness 
of the Scripture scrolls, which, according to them, 
transmitted their holiness to the hands which touched 
them so as to make them “ defile” (7.e., make “ taboo”) 
the things touched by them (Yad. iv. 6; Tosef., ii. 
20: Tosef., Hag. iii. 85; see Geiger, “Urscbrift,” 
pp. 184-136). 

Most of these controversies, recorded from the 
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time previous to the destruction of the Temple, are 
but faint echoes of the greater issues between the 
Pharisaic and Sadducean parties, the latter repre- 
senting the interests of the Temple, while the former 
were concerned that the spiritual life of the people 
should be centered in the Torahand the Synagogue. 
While the Sadducean priesthood prided itself upon 

its aristocracy of blood (Sanh. iv. 2; 

Aristoc- Mid. v. 4; Ket. 25a; Josephus, * Con- 
racy of the tra Ap." i., § 7), the Pharisees created 

Learned. an aristocracy of learning instead, de- 

claring a bastard who is a student of 
the Law to be higher in rank than an ignorant high 
priest (Hor. 13a), and glorying in the fact that their 
most prominent leaders were descendants of prose- 
lytes (Yoma 71b; Sanh. 96b). For the decision of 
their Scribes, or *Soferim " (Josephus, coé«srat ; N. 
T., ypaupareic), consisting originally of Aaronites, 
Levites, and common Israelites, they claimed the 
same.authority as for the Biblical Jaw, even in case 
of error (Sifre, Deut. 153-154); they endowed them 
with the power to abrogate the Law at times (see 
ABROGATION OF Laws), and they went so far as to 
say that he who transgressed their words deserved 
death (Ber. 4a). By dint of this authority, claimed 
to be divine (R. H. 25a), they put the entire calen- 
dric system upon a new basis, independent of the 
priesthood. "They took many burdens from the peo- 
ple by claiming for the sage, or scribe, the power 
of dissolving vows (Hag. i. 8; Tosef., i.). 

On the whole, however, they added new restric- 
tions to the Diblical law in order to keep the people 
at a safe distance from forbidden ground; as they 
termed it, “they made a fence around the Law" 
(Al. i. 1; Ab. R. N. i.-xi.), interpreting the words 
“Ys shall watch my watch” (Lev. xviii. 30, Hebr.) 
to mean “ Yeshall place a guard around my guard ” 
(Yeb. 231a). Thus they forbade the people to drink 
wine or eat with the heathen, in order to prevent as- 
sociations which might lead either to intermarriage 
or to idolatry (Shab. 17b). To the forbidden mar- 
Wages of the Mosaic law relating to incest (Lev. 
xviii.-xx.) they added a number of others (Yeb. ii. 
4). After they had determined the kinds of work 
prohibited on the Sabbath they forbade the use of 
many things on the Sabbath on the ground that 
their use might lead to some prohibited labor (see 
SABBATH). It was here that the foundation was laid 
of that system of rabbinic law which piled statute 
upon statute until often the real purpose of the Law 
was lost sight of (see Nomrsm). But such restric- 
tions are not confined to rituallaws. Also in regard 
to moral laws there are such additional prohibitions, 
as, for instance, the prohibition against what is 
called “the dust of slanderous speech” (Yer. Peah 
i. 16a) or “the dust of usury " (B. M. 61b), or against 
unfair dealings, such as gambling, or keeping ani- 
mals that feed on property of the neighbors (Tosef. , 
B. K. vii. 8; Tosef., Sanh. v. 2, 5; Sanh. 25b, 20b). 

The aim and object of the Law, according to 
Pharisaic principles, are the training of man to a full 
realization of his responsibility to God and to the 
consecration of life by the performance of its mani- 
fold duties: theoneis called * ‘ol malkut shamayim ” 
(the yoke of God's Kingship) and the other “ ‘ol ha- 
mizwot” (the yoke of His commandments). Every 


morning and evening the Jew takes both upon him- 
self when reciting the “Shema‘” (Ber. ii. 2). “The 
Torah preaches: Take upon yourselves the yoke of 
God's Kingdom; let the fear of God be your judge 
and arbiter, and deal with one another according to 
the dictates of love" (Sifre, Deut. 828). So says 
Josephus: “For the Jewish lawgiver all virtues 
are parts of religion” (“ Contra Ap.” ii., 
Doctrines §§ 17,19; comp. Philo, “De Opiticio 
of the Mundi,” §§ 52, 55). Cain and the 
Pharisees. generation of the Flood sinned in that 
they denied that there are a Judgment 
and a Judge and a future of retribution (Targ. Yer. 
to Gen. iv. 8; Gen. R. xxvi). The acceptance of 
God's Kingship implies acceptance of His com- 
mandments also, both such as are dictated by reason 
and the human conscience and such as are special 
decrees of God as Ruler (Sifra, Ahare Mot, 18). It 
means à perfect heart that fears the very thought of 
sin (Sifra, Kedoshim, 2); the avoidance of sin from 
love of God (75. 11); the fulfilment of His command- 
ments without expectation of reward ('Ab. Zarah 
19a); the avoidance of any impure thought or any act 
that may lead to sin (20. 20b, with reference to Deut. 
xxiii. 10), The acceptance of God's Kingship im- 
plies also recognition of His just dealing with man, 
anda thankful attitude, even in misfortune (Sifre, 
Deut. 82, 58; Sifra, Shemini, 1; Mek., Yitro, 10: 
Ber. ix. 5, 60b). God's Kingship, first proclaimed 
by Abraham (Sifre, Deut. 813) and accepted by 
Israel (Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 2-8), shall be uni- 
versally recognized in the future. 

This is the Messianic hope of the Pharisees, voiced 
in all parts of the synagogal liturgy; but it meant 
also the cessation of the kingdom of the worldly 
powers identified with idolatry and injustice (Mek., 
‘Amalek). In fact, for the ancient Hasidim, God's 
Kingship excluded that of any other (“ Ant.” xviii. 
1,§6). The Pharisces, who yielded to the tempo- 
rary powers and enjoined the people to pray for the 

government (Abot iii. 2), waited never- 

The Future theless for the Kinepom or Gop, con- 
Life. soling themselves in the meantime 
with the spiritual freedom granted by 

the study of the Law (Abot vi. 9). “He who takes 
upon himself the yoke of the Torah, the yoke of the 
worldly kingdom and of worldly care, will be re- 
moved from him” (Abot iii. 5). Josephus (* B. J.” 
ii. 8, 814; “Ant.” xiii. 5, 8 9; xviii. 1, 8 3) carefully 
avoids mentioning the most essential doctrine of the 
Pharisees, the Messianic hope, which the Sadducees 
did not share with them; while for the Essenes time 
and conditions were predicted in their apocalyptic 
writings. Instead, Josephus merely says that “they 
ascribe everything to fate without depriving man of 
his freedom of action.” This idea is expressed by 
Akiba: “Everything is foreseen [that is, predes- 
tined]; but at the same time freedom is given” 
(Abot iii. 15). Akiba, however, declares, “The world 
is judged by grace [not by blind fate nor by the 
Pauline Jaw], and everything is determined by 
man’s actions [not by blind acceptance of certain 
creeds]." Similar to Josephus’ remark is the rab- 
binical saying, “ All is decreed by God except fear 
of God” (Ber. 88b). “Man may act either virtu- 
ously or viciously, and his rewards or punishments 
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in the future shall be accordingly ? (* Ant.” xviii. 1, 
& 8). This corresponds with the *two ways of the 
Jewish teaching” (Ab. R. N. xxv.; see DIDACHE). 
But it was not the immortality of the soul which 
the Pharisees believed in, as Josephus puts it, but 
the resurrection of the body as expressed in the lit- 
urgy (see RESURRECTION), and this formed part of 
their Messianic hope (see EscirATOLOGY). 

Jn contradistinction to the Sadducees, who were 
satisfied with the political life committed to their 
own power as the ruling dynasty, the Pharisees rep- 
resented the views and hopes of the people. The 
same was the case with regard to the belief in 
angels and demons. As Ecclesiastes and Ecclesias- 
ticus indicate, the upper classes adhered for a long 
time to the Biblical view concerning the soul and 
the hereafter, caring little for the ANGELOLOGY and 
DEMONOLOGY of the Pharisees. These used them, 
with the help of the Ma'AsEH BERESHIT and Ma- 
‘ASEH MERKABAT, not only to amplify the Biblical 
account, but to remove from the Bible anthropo- 
morphisms and similarly obnoxious verbiage con- 
cerning the Deity by referring them to an gelic and 
intermediary powers (for instance, Gen. i. 26), and 
thereby to gradually sublimate and spiritualize the 
conception of God. 

The Pharisees are furthermore described by Jose- 
phus as extremely virtuous and sober, and as de- 
spising luxuries; and Ab. R. N. v. affirms that they 
led a life of privation. The ethics of the Pharisees 
is based upon the principle “Be holy, 
as the Lord your God is holy " (Lev. 
xix. 2, Hebr.) ; that is, strive to imitate 
God (Sifra and Tan., Kedoshim, 1; Mek., Shirah, 
3; Sifre, Deut. 49: comp. Matt. v. 48: “Be ye there- 
. fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect”). So “Love thy neighbor as thyself” is 
declared by them to be the principal law (Shab. 
30a; Ab. R. N., text B, xxvi. [ed. Schechter, p. 
58]; Sifra, Kedoshim, 4) and, in order to demon- 
strate its universality, to be based on the verse declar- 
ing man to be made in the image of God (Gen. v. 1). 
* As He makes the sun shine alike upon the good 
and the evil,” so does He extend His fatherly love 
to all (Shir ha-Shirim Zuta, i.; Sifre, Num. 134, 
Deut. 81, 40). Heathenism is hated on account of 
the moral depravity to which it leads (Sifre, Num. 
157), but the idolater who becomes an observer of 
the Law ranks with the high priest (Sifra, Ahare 
Mot, 13). It isa slanderous misrepresentation of the 
Pharisees to state that they “divorced morality and 
religion,” when everywhere virtue, probity, and 
benevolence are declared by them to be the essence 
of the Law (Mak. 23b-94a; Tosef., Peah, iv. 19; et 
al. ; see Errmics). | 

Nothing could have been more loathsome to the 
genuine Pharisee than Hypocrisy. “ Whatever good 
a man does he should do it for the glory of God" 
(Ab. ii. 18; Ber. 17a). Nicodemus is blamed for 
having given of his wealth to the poor in an osten- 
tations manner (Ket. 66b). An evil action may be 
justified where the motive is a good one (Ber. 68a). 
Still, the very air of sanctity surrounding the life 
of the Pharisees often led to abuses. Alexander 
= Jannzus warned his wife not against the Pharisees, 

his declared enemies; but against * the chameleon- or 
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hyena- [^zebo*im ?-] like hypocrites who act like 
Zimriand claim the reward of Phinehas " (Sotah 22b). 
An ancient baraita enumerates seven 

The Charge classes of Pharisees, of which five con- 
of sist of either eccentric fools or hypo- 
Hypocrisy. crites: (1) “the shoulder Pharisee,” 
who wears, as it were, his good actions 
ostentatiously upon his shoulder; (2) “the wait-a- 
little Pharisee," who ever says, “ Wait a little, until 
I have performed the good act awaiting me"; (3) 
“the bruised Pharisee,” who in order to avoid look- 
ing at a woman runs against the wall soas to bruise 
himself and bleed; (4) “the pestle Pharisee,” who 
walks with head down like the pestle in the mortar ; 
(5) “the ever-reckoning Pharisee, ” who says, “Let 
me know what good I may do to counteract my 
neglect”; (6) “the God-fearing Pharisee,” after the 
manner of Job; (7) * the God-loving Pharisee,” after 


the manner of Abraham (Yer. Ber. ix. 14b; Sotah 


93b; Ab. R. N., text A, xxxvii.; text B, xlv. [ed. 
Schechter, pp. 55, 62]; the explanations in both Tal- 
muds vary greatly; see Chwolson, “Das Letzte 
Passahmahl,” p. 116). R. Joshua b. Hananiah, at 
the beginning of the second century, calls eccentric 
Pharisees “destroyers of the world” (Sotah iii. 4): 
and the term “Pharisaic, plagues” is frequently 
used by the leaders of the time (Yer. Sotah iii. 19a). 

It is such types of Pharisees that Jesus had in 
view when hurling his scathing words of condemna- 
tion against the Pharisees, whom he denounced as 
“hypocrites,” calling them “offspring of vipers 5 
(“hyenas " ; see ZEBU' IM); “ whited sepulchers which 
outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are full 
of dead men's bones”; * blind guides, ” “ which strain 
out the gnat and swallow the camel" (Matt. vi. 2-5, 
16; xii. 34; xv. 14; xxiii. 24, 27, Greek). He him- 
self tells his disciples to do as the Scribes and “ Phar- 
isees who sit on Moses’ seat (see ALMEMAR] bid them 
do?; but he blames them for not acting in the right 
spirit, for wearing large phylacteries and zizit, and 
for pretentiousness in many other things (2d. xxiii. 
2-7). Exactly so are hypocrites censured in the 
Midrash (Pes. R. xxii. [ed. Friedmann, p. 111]; 
wearing tefillin and zizit, they harbor evil intentions 
in their breasts. Otherwise the Pharisees appear 
as friends of Jesus (Luke vii. 37, xiii. 91) and of 
the early Christians (Acts v. 38, xxiii, 9; “Ant.” xx. 
9, 8 1). 

Only in regard to intercourse with the unclean 
and “unwashed” multitude, with the ‘am ha-arez, 
the publican, and the sinner, did Jesus differ widely 
from the Pharisees (Mark ii. 16; Luke v. 30, vii. 89, 
xi. 88, xv. 2, xix. 7). In regard to the main doctrine 
he fully agreed with them, as the old version (Mark 
xii. 28-84) still has it, Owing, however, to the hos- 
tile attitude taken toward the Pharisaic schools. by 
Pauline Christianity, especially in the time of the 
emperor Hadrian, “ Pharisees” was inserted in the 
Gospels wherever the high priests and Sadducees or 
Herodians were originally mentioned as the persecu- 
tors of Jesus (see NEW TESTAMENT), and a false im- 
pression, which still prevails in Christian circles and 
among all Christian writers, was created concerning 
the Pharisees. 

It is diffienlt to state at what time the Pharisees, 
asa party, arose. Josephus first mentions them in 
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connection with Jonathan, the successor of Judas 
Maccabeus (“ Ant,” xiii, 5, § 9), Under John Hyr- 
canus (135-105) they appear as a powerful party op- 
posing the Sadducean proclivities of the king, who 
had formerly been a disciple of theirs, though the 
story as told by Josephus is unhistorical (^ Ant.” 
xiii. 10, § 5; comp. JUBILEES, Book 
History of or, and TESTAMENT OF THE TWELVE 
the Parrrarcus). The Hasmonean dy- 
Pharisees. nasty, with ita worldly ambitions and 
aspirations, met with little support 
from the Pharisees, whose aim was the maintenance 
of a religious spirit in accordance with their inter- 
pretation of the Law (see PSALMS OF SOLOMON). 
Under Alexander Jannæus (104-78) the conflict þe- 
tween the people, siding with the Pharisees, and the 
king became bitter and ended in cruel carnage 
(“ Ant." xiii. 13, 85; xiv. 1, 82). Under his widow, 
Salome Alexandra (78-69), the Pharisees, led by 
Simeon ben Shetah, came to power; they obtained 
seats in the Sanhedrin, and that time was afterward 
regarded as the golden age, full of the blessing of 
heaven (Sifra, Behukkotai, i.; Ta'an. 28a). But 
the bloody vengeance they took upon the Sadducees 
led to a terrible reaction, and under Aristobulus (69- 
63) the Sadducees regained their power (“ Ant.” 
xiii. 16, § 2-xiv. 1, § 2). 

Amidst the bitter struggle which ensued, the 
Pharisees appeared before Pompey asking him to 
interfere and restore the old priesthood while abol- 
ishing the royalty of the Hasmoneans altogether 
(“ Ant." xiv. 3, 82). The defilement of the Tem- 
ple by Pompey was regarded by the Pharisees as a 
divine punishment of Sadducean misrule (Psalms of 
Solomon, i., ii., viii. 12-19). After the national in- 
dependence had been lost, the Pharisees gained in 
influence while the star of the Sadducees waned. 
‘Herod found his chief opponents among the latter, 
and so he put the leaders of the Sanhedrin to death 
while endeavoring by a milder treatment to win the 
favor of the leaders of the Pharisees, who, though 
they refused to take the oath of allegiance, were 
otherwise friendly to him (“ Ant.” xiv. 9, 8 4; xv. 
1,81; 106, $4; 11, 85-6). Only when he provoked 
their indignation by his heathen proclivities did the 
Pharisees become his enemies and fall victims (4 
B.C.) to his bloodthirstiness (^ Ant.” xvii. 2, & 4; 6, 
$$ 2-4). But the family of Boethus, whom Herod 
had raised to the high-priesthood, revived the spirit 
of the Sadducees, and thenceforth the Phariseesagain 
had them as antagonists; still, they no longer pos- 
sessed their former power, as the peoplealways sided 
with the Pharisees (^ Ant.” xviii. 1, 84). In King 
Agrippa (41-44) the Pharisees had a supporter and 
friend, and with the destruction of the Temple the 
Sadducees disappeared altogether, leaving the regu- 
lation of all Jewish affairs in the hands of the 
Pharisees. 

Henceforth Jewish life was regulated by the 
teachings of the Pharisees; the whole history of 
Judaism was reconstructed from the Pharisaic 
point of view, and à new aspect was given to the 
Sanhedrin of the past. A new chain of tradition 
supplanted the older, priestly tradition (Abot i. 1). 
Pharisaism shaped the character of Judaism and the 
lifeand thought of the Jew forall thefuture. "True, 


it gavethe Jewish religion a legalistic tendency and 
made “separatism " itschief characteristic; yet only 
thus were the pure monotheistic faith, the ethical 
ideal, and the intellectual and spiritual character of 
the Jew preserved in the midst of the downfall of 
the old world and the deluge of barbarism which 
swept over the medieval world. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Elbogen, Die Religionsanschauung der 
Pharisder, Berlin, 1904: Geiger, Urschrift, Breslau, 1857; 
idem, Sadducder und Pharisder, in Jtid. Zeit. 1863; Schü- 
rer, Gesch. 8d ed., ii. 880-419 (where list of the whole litera- 


ture is given); Wellhausen, Die Pharisüer und Sadducder, 
Gottingen, 1874. x 


PHARPAR: River flowing from Hermon south 
of Damaseus, where it turns to the southeast and 
flows into the Lakes of the Marj. Thomsor identi- 
fies the stream with Al-A‘waj; G. A. Smith and 
Socin (in Baedeker) with Al-Sabirani, which unites 
with the A‘waj before it reaches the lakes. Being 
advised by the prophet Elisha to bathe in the Jor- 
dan, Naaman demurred, exclaiming: “Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel?" (II Kings v. 12). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwarz, Palestine, p. 54: Thomson, The 

Land and the Book, iii. 359, 3908, 429; Smith, Historical 

Geography of ihe Holy Land, p. 642; Baedeker, Palistina, 

dd eü., pp. 268, 819. 

E. G. H. S. O. 

PHASAEL: Elder brother of Herod the Great. 
Both Phasael and Herod began their careers under 
their father, ANTIPATER, who appointed the former 
to be governor of Jerusalem, and Herod governor of 
Galilee (Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 9, & 2; “B. J.” i. 10, 
84) While Antony was in Bithynia about 41 B.C., 
accusations were brought before him against the two 
brothers, who were objects of hatred to the Jewish 
party, but the shrewd Herod succeeded in obtaining 
the dismissal of the charges (“ Ant.” xiv. 12,8 2; “B. 
J.” i. 12, 84). It was impossible, however, for the 
elders of the Jews to rest content with the admin- 
istrations of Herod and Phasael; and charges were 
again brought against them before Antony at Anti- 
och. Once more the accusations proved to be fruit- 
less, for Antony was indebted to Antipater, while 
even the weak Hyrcanus II. pleaded for them; so 
that Antony appointed them tetrarchs (* Ant." xiv. 
18, $ 1; "D. J.” i 12, 85). Meanwhile the Has- 
monean ANTIGONUS endeavored to seize the Jew- 
ish throne; and in Jerusalem there were frequent 
conflicts between his retainers and those of the two 
brothers, which were especially perilous on the Jew- 
ish Feast of Pentecost. Phasael defended the walls, 
and Herod the palace, thus routing their antago- 
nists, whereupon Antigonus invoked the aid of the 
Parthians. In spite of Herod's warning, Phasael 
allowed himself to be inveigled with Hyrcanus to 
the camp of the Parthian leader Darzapharnes, where 
both were imprisoned (* Ant.” xiv. 18, §§ 5-6; “B. 
J.” i. 18, 88 4-5). They were then handed over to 
Antigonus, who caused Hyrcanus to be mutilated, 
a disgrace which Phasael escaped by dashing out his 
own brains, having the joy of knowing before he 
died that his brother Herod had escaped from Jeru- 
salem and was safe (“ Ant." xiv. 13, 88 6-9; “B. J.” 
i. 18, £& 6-8). 

Josephus speaks of Phasael as a brave and noble 
man. Mis son, who likewise bore the name Phasael, 
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and seems to have been posthumous, married Herod’s 
daughter Salampsio, by whom he had five children 
(“ Ant.” xviii. 5, & 4; according to “B. J.” i. 28, § 6, 
the elder Phasael was the husband of this Salamp- 
sio. The son of Herod by Pallas was called 
Phasael by Herod, who likewise honored his broth- 
er's memory by naming a city northeast of Jericho 
* Phasaelis," and a tower of his palace at Jerusalem 
* Phasaelus. ” 


G. S. Kr. 


PHASAELIS, PHASAELUS: City in Pales- 
tine founded by Herod the Great in honor of his 
brother Phasael(Phasaelus). It was situated in the 
Jordan valley north of Jericho, in a barren region, 
which was, however, made fit for cultivation (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xvi. 5, 82; «B. J;^ i 21, § 9). In 
his will Herod left the city to his sister Salome 
(^ Ant.” xvii. 8, 8 1; “B. J.” ii. 6, § 3), and she made 
it over to the empress Livia (* Ant." xviii. 9, 82; 
“B J.” ii, 9, $1). Like the whole region about 
Jericho, this city was celebrated for its excel- 
lent palms and dates (Pliny, “ Hist. Nat." xiii. 4, 
$44). The city was still mentioned by Ptolemy, by 
Stephanus Byzantinus, and by the geographer of Ra- 
venna: in the Middle Ages it was the village Pha- 
sellum. Its name has been preserved in the present 
Khirbat Fasa’il (‘Ain al-Fasa’il); and the brook 
which flows thence to the Jordan is called Wadi 
Fasa’il. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 458; Robinson, Palüs- 


s. mum 


tind, ii. 555; Boettger, Lexicon zu Flavius Josephus, s.v. 
(p. 206); Schürer, Gesch. ii. 8, 158; Buhl, Geographie des 
Alten Palästina, pp. 115, 181. 

G. | S. KR. 


PHENICIA: A district of somewhat indefinite 
limits stretching for about 200 miles along the east 
coast of the Mediterranean and extending inland 
from five to fifteen miles. The eastern boundary 
was the Lebanon range, while Ptolemy (“ Geog- 
yaphy,” v. 15, 88 4-9) defines the northern border as 
the Eleutherus (Nahr al-Kabir) and the southern 
as the Chorseus (Karaje), although these limits can 
be regarded as only approximate. In the Old Testa- 
-ment there is no specific reference to Phenicia, the 
inhabitants of the region being usually termed Si- 
:donians (e.g., Gen. x. 15; Judges iii. 9, x. 6, xviii. i 
I Kings v. 20, xvi. 31). The name under which the 
country is generally known is probably Greek in 
origin, for it seems to bea derivative from avoc, 
“blood-red,” * purple,” in allusion to the rich dye of 
the murex which its inhabitants exported. Theland 
4s called dowiky as early as the “Odyssey ? (iv. 88, 
xiv. 291), although its people are termed almost 
ándiscriminately Phenicians and Sidonians in the 
Homeric poems (e.g., “ Odyssey,” xiii. 272, xiv. 288, 
xv. 415, as contrasted with “ Iliad,” vi. 690; “ Odys- 
sey,” iv. 616, xv. 118). The chief cities of the dis- 
-trict were Acco, Achzib, Ahlab, Kanah, Tyre, Zare- 
phath, Sidon, Berytus, Gebal, Arka, Zemara, Arvad, 
‘and Sin. It never formed a coherent kingdom, but 
a general hegemony was exercised over the entire 
region by one or another of the leading cities, espe- 
cially Gebal (the Byblus of the Grecks) in the north, 
and Tyre and Sidon in the south. The age of these 
+owns is unknown, although some of them must 
have been of considerable antiquity, for the El- 
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Amarna tablets of the fifteenth century represent 
Tyre as a powerful metropolis. 

The Phenicians were undoubtedly of Canaanite 
stock (comp. Gen. x. 15), and, according to a tradi- 
tion preserved by Herodotus (i. 1, vii. 89), came from 
the Red Sea (here denoting the Persian Gulf) to the 

coast of Syria. They probably be- 
Ethnolog- longed to an early Semitic invasion 
ical of Palestine before the Israelitish con- 
Affinities. quest. Although lists of early kings 
| are given by Tatian (" Adversus Græ- 
cos," xxxvii.) and by Porphyry (cited by Eusebius, 
“Prep. Evang." x. 9, § 12), the ultimate source for 
both authors being Sanchuniathon, these records are 
scarcely trustworthy, and may be in great part 
apocryphal It is not until the latter part of the 
sixteenth century B.C. that Phenician history really 
begins. At that period Thothmes I. invaded Syria. 
His victories were only transient; his son, T hoth- 
mes III. (e. 1508-1449), had a more lasting suc- 
cess, Capturing Zemara and Arvad, which alone 
offered any serious resistance, he made the former 
city the chief Egyptian fortress of Syria, and kept 
a rigid control over the entire country. A rebellion 
against Amenophis Il. (c. 1449-1480) was quickly 
suppressed, and Thothmes IV. also maintained his 
power there, but the slack reign of Amenophis IV., 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, resulted in 
the conquest of the most of Phenicia by the Hrr- 
vires. About 1850 Sethos I. endeavored to regain 
the country, but he was unable to secure more than 
the southern half of it, while his son, Rameses II., 
was forced to conclude a treaty with the Hittites by 
which they retained the territory north of a bound- 
ary which seems to have been the Nahr al-Kalb, 
north of Beirut. 

The gradual disintegration of both the Egyptian 
and Hittite suzerainties gave the Phenician cities 
an opportunity to develop. The first to exercise 

hegemony was Tyre, which, under 
Independ- Hrnaw, in the first half of the ninth 
ence of century, was a seat of wealth and 
Phenicia. power. The historical sources rela- 
ting to this city are chiefly the Old 
Testament and Josephus, the latter giving (“ Con- 
ira Ap.” i. 18, 21; “Ant.” viii. 5, 83; 18, § 2) the 
following list of rulers down to the founding of 
Carthage: Abi-Ba‘al, Hiram I. (e. 968-984), Ba'al- 
‘azar I. (e. 984-918), Abd-' Ashtoret (c. 918-909), Me- 
tu-‘Ashtoret (c. 909-897), Astherymus (c. 807-888), 
Phellas (c. 888), Ithobal (c. 987-876), Ba'al-'azar II. 
(e. 876-870), Metten (c. 870-841), and Pygmalion (¢. 
841-814). This list is based on MENANDER of Ephe- 
sus, who drew his information from the chronicles 
of Tyre. During the reign of Ahab, Ethbaal was 
king of Sidon, and married his daughter to the King 
of Isracl (I Kings xvi. 81). Here again the Biblical 
record is supplemented by a fragment of Menander 
preserved by Josephus (* Contra Ap." i. 18), which 
gives the successors of Ethbaal as Ba‘al II. (10 
years), the judges Adoni-Ba‘al (9 months), Kalba 
(10 months), Abbarus (8 months), and Metten and 
Ger-‘Ashtoret (6 months) followed by the kings 
Balatorus (1 year), Mer-Ba‘al (4 years) and Hiram 
III. (20 years). 
The invasion by the Syrians under Asshur-nasir- 
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pal in 876 marked the beginning of a new period of 
subjugation for Phenicia, He received tribute from 
& number of cities, including Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, 
and Arvad, but his son, Shalmaneser II., met with 
stout resistance in northern Phenicia, which joined 
the Syrian coalition that opposed the Assyrian king 
at Karkar in 854. The southern section of the coun- 
try, on the other hand, submitted quietly, and paid 
tribute to both Shalmaneser and his grandson 
Hadad-Nirari III. It was not until the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser III. (734-728) that the Assyrian con- 
quest of Phenicia was really complete. Thus far 
only three Phenician cities are mentioned as impor- 
tant, Arvad, Gebal, and Tyre; for the Eleutherus 
region now formed a part of the king- 

Under As- domofHamath. Even the great cities 
syrian Su- apparently submitted with little resist- 
zerainty. ance, forin 738 Matan-Ba‘al of Arvad, 
Shitti-Ba‘al of Byblus, and Hiram II. 

of Tyre were paying tribute to Tiglath-pileser. The 
last-named city, which still controlled the greater 
part of the coast, became restless after a few years, 
although without avail; but during the reign of 
Sennacherib (705-681), Eluleeus (Luli) of Tyre joined 
an anti-Assyrian coalition formed by southern Syria 
and headed by Hezekiah, the result being the de- 
feat of the Phenician king, who fied to Cyprus, 


while anew ruler, Itu-Ba‘al (Ithubal), was enthroned 
in Sidon by his conqueror. Sidon itself rebelled 


against Esarhaddon (680-668), but after a stubborn 
resistance it was reduced by the Assyrians, and its 
king, ‘Abdi-Milkut, who had sought refuge in Cili- 
cia, was taken and executed, the city itself was des- 
troyed, and its inhabitants were deported. Mean- 


while, though the power of Tyre was broken, the . 


city itself resisted capture, and neither Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, nor Assurbanipal was able to reduce it 
until the last-named monarch finally captured Egypt. 
Then Ba‘al of Tyre surrendered, but was treated 
with all honor and ranked as the chief of the Syrian 
and Oyprian vassals of Assurbanipal. 

With the downfall of Assyria the kingdoms of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Cyprus (comp. Jer. xxv. 22) re- 
vived, although the Egyptians tried, with some 
success fora time, to regain their lost sovereignty 
over them, and Pharach-Hornra warred success- 
fully against Tyre and Sidon, He retired, however, 
before Nebuchadnezzar, and after the Babylonian 
ruler had taken Jerusalem. in 586, Phenicia likewise 
submitted, excepting Tyre, which under its king, Itu- 
Da'al IL, withstood a seige of fifteen years (comp. 
Ezek. xxix. 18). By 555 a Babylonian prince, Mer- 
Ba‘al, is found ruling over Tyre, but with his suc- 
cessor, Hiram IT. (551-582), the suzerainty of Phenicia 
passed from the Babylonians to the Persians. A 
period of comparative prosperity then began, al- 
though the political supremacy of Tyre was never re- 

gained, her place as a world-power in 

Under commerce being taken by her own 

Persian colony, Carthage. Under Persian con- 

Control. trol Sidon became the ruling city of 

| Phenicia, but the general condition of 
the country seems to havealtered but little, although 
Arvad reached its acme, while Gebal evidently be- 
came of minor importance. Phenicia took part in 
the expeditions against Greece (480-449), when 800 
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of her triremes were in the fleet of Xerxes, and against 
Sparta (396-887), when eighty Phenician ships were 
engaged in the battle of Cnidus, 

On the decline of the Persian power the Pheni- 
cians, headed by Tennes II., King of Sidon, joined 
Nectanebo IL of Egypt against Artaxerxes HI. The 
Sidonian ruler turned traitor (or coward), however, 
and surrendered his city to the Persian king, who 
rewarded him with death, while the other princes 
hastily made what terms they could. Alexander 
the Great, in his turn, met little resistance in Phe- 
nicia, except at Tyre, which withstood a siege of 
seven months, until July, 382, when 80,000 of its 
inhabitants were sold as slaves. 

The subsequent history of the country is of little 
interest. It formed a portion of the dominion of 
Antigonus, on whose death at the battle of Ipsus 
(801) it came, at least in part, under the control of 
Demetrius and later (296) of Seleucus. After the 
death of the latter in 281, Phenicia was absorbed by 
Ptolemy II., although Arvad remained faithful to 
the Seleucid:z despite the efforts of its subject cities, 
especially Marathus, to free themselves from its 
hegemony, Marathus after a long strugele being 


destroyed by Arvad as late as the reign of Tigranes. 
Sidon continued to be the leading city of the coun- 


try during the Ptolemaic dynasty, and in the third 


century B.C. it had its own kings, three of whom 
bore the names of Eshmunazar I., Tabnit (— Ten- 


nes ?) and Eshmunazar II. Shortly after the death 
of the last-named, apparently, a republican form of 
government was adopted in the city. The same 
political change had already been wrought, in Tyre 
(247), but Acco, Berytus, Tripolis, and other towns 
became independent. In 197 all Phenicia was once 


more reunited as part of the dominions of the Seleu- ` 


cidie, but the death of ANTIOCHUS IV., Er1PHANES 
(164) brought anarchy there as well as in the rest of 
his kingdom. For the next century the history of 
the country is but a record of petty internecine wars 
and maraudings, until in 64 Pompey made all Syria 
a Roman province, and the individuality of Phe- 
nicia permanently disappeared. 

The national genius of the Phenicians lay in com- 
merce. They were a seafaring people even in the 
time of Thothmes III, and went as traders to 

Greece as early as the Homeric period. 
Phenician In later times the description of Tyr- 
Commerce. ian commerce by Ezekiel (ch. xxvii.) 
shows its spread throughout the an- 
cient world. Yet they planted few colonics, and 
the settlements which they founded were, with rare 
exceptions, mere factories for traffic, which contin- 
ued to be dependent on the mother country. For 
this very reason the Phenicians exercised little real 
political influence on the Jands in which they built 
their towns, which indeed reached importance only 
in Cyprus, southern Spain, and northern Africa, the 
most famous of all being Carthage. All these col- 
onies seem to have been Tyrian, nor is there any 
trace of foreign factories established by any other 
Phenician cities. Theoverland trade of the country 
was far less important than the maritime, and Phe- 
nicia seems in this respect to have been little more 
than a clearing-house for products from the Medi- 
terranean and Syria. 
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Of the system of government in Phenicia few de- 
tails are known. The country scems, however, to 
have been divided into a number of local monarchies 

with a hereditary succession, although 


Govern- theline of kings was broken fora time, 
ment and at least in Tyre, by judges, which re- 
Religion. callsin à measure the * suffetes ” of the 


Phenician colony of Carthage and the 
* shofetim " of Israel. The king was assisted, furth- 
ermore, by a senate, which in Sidon appears to have 
contained a hundred members. The generaltype of 
government was evidently thoroughly aristocratic. 
The religion of the Phenicians, like their govern- 
ment, can be sketched but vaguely, although it was 
plainly a characteristic Semitic cult. In its basis it 
was polytheistic and naturalistic, and it contained 
distinct traces of fetishism, later developed into idol- 
atry. There are likewise clear vestiges of phallic 
worship in the ASHERAH, which finds its close ana- 
logues in Israel despite the efforts made to suppress 
itthere. Each locality had its god ( cl,” " ba'al ")or 
goddess (* ‘ashtart” [* 'ashtoret 7], rarely * ba'alat ^), 
and individual deities presided over various spheres 
ofactivity. Althoughthe godsare frequently men- 
tioned in the inscriptions, their characteristics are 
seldom given, and this very colorlessness may have 
contributed to the gradual approach to a syncretis- 


tic quasi-monotheism which was occasionally shown 
in the later period of the religion if the statements 


of Philo may be believed. Beside the vague but 
powerful deities who had no real names, such as 
Ba'al-Sidon (* Lord of Sidon ”), Ba‘alat-Gebal (“ Lady 
of Gebal”), Ba'al-Berit (* Lord of the Covenant”), 
Ba‘al-Shamem (“Lord of Heaven”), ‘Ashtart-Sha- 
mem (“Lady of Heaven”), Melkart (* King of the 
City”; usual name of Ba‘al-Sor, “Lord of Tyre”), 
and Adoni-Shemesh (“Lord of the Sun”), some fifty 
gods are found with names. The most important of 
these are as follows: Eshmun (TOWN), identified by 
ihe Greeks with Zisculapius; Gad (13), apparently 
a god of good fortune; Sakkun (}5p), of uncertain 
functions; Sid (3v), probably a deity of hunting or 
fishing; and the goddesses ‘Anat (n3y), a deity of 
war, and Tanit (nin), who is almost always men- 
tioned together with Ba‘al and may have been an 
carth-goddess. The Phenicians were not free from 
forcign influences in their religion, for the Ba‘alat 
of Gebal was directly modeled, both in concept and 
representation, on the Hathor or Isis of Egypt; 
teshep (AWN), probably a storm-god, was borrowed 
from Syria; while Hadad (735) represents the Baby- 
lonjan Ramman; and the Assyrian Nergal was incor- 
porated directly into the Phenician pantheon. 

The cult of the deities was conducted especially 
on high places, and, in close conformity with the 
natare-worship which was so important in Phenician 
religion, waters and trees had peculiar divine at- 
tributes. Temples were erected, although they 
were less important than in most Semitic cults, and 
even in them the old usage survived of setting up 
the divine images, votive pillars, and similar objects 
in the courtyard rather than in the shrine itself. 
Sacrifices of various animals and fruits were offered, 
and, in time of special need, human victims as well, 
while the trend toward the fertility-cult is strikingly 
shown in the custom of sacred prostitution so prev- 
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alent in Semitic religions. The same general kin- 
ship with Assyro-Babylonian and Hebrew religion 


as shown jn the Phenician eschatology, which be- 


lieved vaguely in a future life, although it must be 
passed in the joyless shadows of SHEOL. 

In art the Phenicians were essentially eclectic, 
borrowirg especially from the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians, although in Cyprusand southern Spain archaic 
Greek influence may be traced, and in architecture 

some Persian traces seem evident. It 

Art and was in the minor arts, however, par- 
Literature. ticularly working in metal, glass, 

terra-cotta, and textile objects, that 
the Phenician genius found its greatest degree of 
individuality, especially between 1000 and 500 B.c. 
The chief architectural remains are found at Arvad, 
Berytus, Sidon, and Eryx in Sicily, as well as in the 
remnants of the harbor constructions at Thapsus 
and the sarcophagi of Amathus, while the bronze 
votive shields from Mount Ida in Crete, the patere 
from Dali, Palestrina, and Curium, and the glass- 
work—which was the finest of antiquity—are the 
most striking relics of the minor arts of this people 
(see Grass). In jewelry and gems, as in decoration 
generally, the Phenicians were rather elaborators of 
borrowed types than inventors of new forms. 

The Phenician language was purely Semitic, form- 
ing, with the Canaanite glosses of the El-Amarna 


letters, Hebrew, and Moabite, the Canaanite group 
of this linguistic family. 1t was written with an 


alphabet of twenty-two letters, which formed the 
basis of the Greek and other European scripts and 
very possibly of the Indian system as well. Its own 
origin is not yet definitely determined, although the 
Babylonian and Egyptian alphabets, and even the 
Hittite, may have influenced it. The inscriptions 
are very numerous, although comparatively few 
have been found in Phenicia itself, the greater num- 
ber coming from Cyprus, Greece, Egypt, the islands 
of Melitus, Gaulos, Sicily, Cossura, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, and also from Africa, ltaly, France, and 
Spain. The longest are those of Larnaka (29 lines), 
Sidon (22 lines), and Marseilles (21 lines). Few have 
any historical interest, however, and they date for 
the most part at the earliest only from the time of the 
Persian conuest, the oldest being assigned to the 
ninth century B.C. The only non-linguistic value 
of these texts lies almost entirely in the barren lists 
of names of kings and gods which they contain. 
T'here is, however, a valuable fragment of the lan- 
guage preserved in the * Ponulus ? of Plautus (980- 
949, 995, 998, 1010, 1015, 1016-17, 1028, 1027, ed. 
Goetz and Schoell). The literature seems to have 
been very scanty, and to have consisted chiefly of 
annals, although a work on agriculture by the Car- 
thaginian Mago is known to have existed and to 
have been translated into Greek by Cassius Diony- 
sius of Utica and into Latin at the command of the 
Senate, while a Greek translation of the voyages of 
the Carthaginian admiral is still extant under the 
title "Avvovoc. IlepízZovc (edited and translated by 
Falconer, London, 1797). A few fragments of the 
Phenician historians have also been preserved in 
the classical writers; the most important historians 
are MENANDER of Ephesus (3d cent. B.C.), quoted 
by Josephus (“Contra Ap." i. 18, 21; "Ant." viii. 
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9, § 8; ix. 14, § 2); Dios (of whom nothing but the 
name is known), mentioned by Josephus as a his- 
torian (“Contra Ap.” i. 17); Philo of Byblus (end 
of the 1st cent. c.E.), of whom considerable frag- 
ments have been preserved by Eusebius, which are 
professedly based on a Phenician named Sanchunia- 
thon, who lived before the Trojan war (ed. Leipsic, 
1826; translated by Classen, Lübeck, 1837, and by 
Cory, in his * Ancient Fragments,” London, 1870); 
and Pompeius Trogus, a passage by whom is presum- 
ably taken from Timagenes (1st cent. B.c.) and cited 
in the epitome of Justin (xviii. 8 et seg.), who ex- 
cerpted the history of Pompeius, which is now lost, 
before the fifth century C.E. 

For the Biblical references see, more particularly, 
SIDON; TYRE. 
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Leipsic, 1893; Ohnefalseh-Richter, Kypros. die Bibel und 
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Tell el-Amarna Letters, London, 1898; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Histoire de P Art. dans P Antiquité, iii., Paris. 1885; Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, L’ Imagerie Phénicienne, ib. 1880: Sehróder, 
Phónizisehe Grammatik, Halle, 1969 ; Bloch, Phónizisches 
Glossar, Berlin, 1890; C. T. S. i., ii., part 1, Paris, 1881-90 ; Ge- 
senius, Scripture Lingueque Phoenicia Quotquot Super- 
sunt Bditact Inedita, Leipsie, 1887: Lidgburski, Handhuch 
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J. L. H. G. 
PHERORAS: Son of Antipater and his wife 


Cypros; died in 5 n.c. (Josephus, “Ant.” xvii. 8, 
88; "B. J.” i. 29, $ 4). He was the youngest brother 
of Herod, who entrusted to him the petty warfare 
with the partizans of Antigonus, and at whose order 
he rebuilt the fortress of ALEXANDRIUM (* Ant.” xiv. 
7, 88; 15, 84). When Herod was accused before 
Antony, he left his mother and other relatives at 
Masada in charge of Pheroras (ib. xv. 6, § 5), whose 
rule at court henceforth was confined to petty squab- 
bles and intrigues. With his sister Salome and 
Herod’s son Antipater, he plotted against Alexan- 
der and Aristobulus, the sons of Mariamne (ib. xvi. 
f. SREB d ae Ok § 1), while the Pharisees per- 
suaded bim that he was the Messiah (“ Ant.” xvii, 
2, 8 4). Despite this, Herod requested Augustus to 
appoint Pheroras tetrarch of Perea, in 20 B.C., With 
an allowance of 100 talents (“ Ant.” xv. 10, § 3; “B, 
J.” i. 24, $5). After the death of his first wife he 
refused the hand of the richly dowered eldest daugh- 
ter of Herod because of his love fora slave girl, As 
he lay sick, however, Herod forgave him. He es- 
caped by his early death the fate of many of the 
house of Herod. After his death two of his sons 
married two daughters of Herod, who were dow- 
ered by the emperor Augustus himself (“ Ant.” xvii. 
11, 85: “B. J.” ii. 6, 8 8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii, 231, 233. 991 ; Schürer, 

Gesch. 1. 869, 409, ct passim ; ii. 512. . 

G. S. Km. 

PHILADELPHIA : Chief city of Pennsylvania, 
and the third, in point of population, in the United 
States. It is supposed that there were Jews in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia at the time of the land- 
ing of William Penn, in 1682, since there were nu- 
merous Jewish traders in southeastern Pennsylvania 
long before Penn took possession (see PENNsYIL- 
VANIA). The first Jew recorded as having taken up 
his abode in Philadelphia was Jonas Aaron, who is 


mentioned as a resident of the city in 1708 (“ Amori- 
can Historical Register,” April, 1895). Isaac Mi- 
randa, the first Jew in the English colonies to hold a 
judicial position, owned property in the town at an 
early date; he arrived in Philadelphia about 1710 
and at once engaged in trade with the Indiane. That 
there were several Jewish families in the city in 1784 
is proved by the fact that the German traveler Von 
Beck enumerates them among the religious sects of 
the town. Once of the earlier inhabitants was Nathan 
Levy (1704-53), who applied in 1738 for a plot of 
ground to be uscd as a place of burial for his family. 
He obtained this grant Sept. 25, 1740, and the plot was 
thenceforth known as the “Jews’ burying-ground”: 
it was the first Jewish cemetery in the city, and was 
situated in Spruce street near Ninth street; it has 
been the property of the Congregation Mickvé Israel 
for more than a century. David Franks (1720-93) 
was another prominent Jewish resident. He went 
to Philadelphia early in life and engaged in business 
with Nathan Levy, under the firm name of Levy & 
Franks, this being the first Jewish business-house 
in the city. In 1748, when The City Dancing As- 
sembly, the city’s most famous social organization, 
was founded, among the names on the subscription 
list were those ‘of David Franks, Joseph Marks, 
‘and Samson Levy. 

The Kahal Kadosh Mickvé Israel, the first Jewish 
congregation in Philadelphia, had its beginnings 
about 1745 and is believed to have worshiped in a 
small house in Sterling alley. In 1761, owing to the 

influx of Jews from Spain and the West 

Mickvé Indies, the question of building a syn- 

Israel agogue was raised, but nothing was 
Congrega- then accomplished in that direction. 
tion. = In1778, when Barnard Graz was par- 
nas and Solomon Marache treasurer, a 
subscription was started “in order to support our 
holy worship and establish it ona more solid founda- 
tion.” 'Thenumber of Jewish residents in Philadel- 
phia was suddenly increased at the outbreak of the 
American Revolution by the influx of Jewish pa- 
triots from New York, which had been captured by 
the British (Sept., 1776). The congregation had re- 
moved from the house in Sterling alley and then oc- 
cupied quarters in Cherry alley, between Third and 
Fourth streets. 

The building in Cherry alley, which had sufficed 
for the few families in the city, became inadequate, 
and steps were taken to secure a more commodious 
building. Gershom Mendez Seixas, who had fled 
from New York to Connecticut, was requested to 
act as the first rabbi of the reorganized congrega- 
tion. The estimate for the new buildip g was £600, 
and the subscription being inadequate, Haym Soro- 
MON, the banker and financial agent of Congress, 
agreed to pay one-fourth the cost. A lot was pur- 
chased in Cherry street, near Third street, and a 
suitable building erected. The governor of Penn- 
Sylvania and his official family were invited to at- 
tend the dedication ceremonies, which were held on 
Sept. 18, 1782. At this time the congregation had 
over 100 members (see list in Rosenbach's * Jews of 
Philadelphia," p. 22); itsofficers were Jonas Phillips 
(president), Michael Gratz, Solomon Marache, Solo- 
mon Myers Cohen, and Simon Nathan. 
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On Nov. 25, 1788, New York was evacuated by 
the British, and many of the members of the congre- 
gation returned to their former homes. The Congre- 
gation Shearith Israel recalled the Rev. Gershom 
Mendez Seixas to New York, and the Congregation 
Mick vé Israel elected the Rev. Jacob Raphael Cohen 
in his stead. The latter had officiated as hazzan of 
the Spanish and Portuguese synagogue in Montreal 
and had served in a like capacity in New York dur- 
ing the British occupation. He ministered to the 
Congregation Mickvé Israel until his death in Sept., 
1811, Asa result of the departure of its members, 
in 1788 the congregation encountered financial diffi- 
culties. A subscription list was started to mect the 
existing debts, and among those who contributed to 
it were Benjamin Franklin and David Rittenhouse. 
From this time 
on the congrega- 
tion was cease- 
less in its relig- 
ious and chari- 
table activities, 
and when Isaac 
Leeser’s incum- 
bency began, in 
1829, it was, per- 
haps, the best- 
known syna- 
gogue in the 
United States. 
In 1815 Emanuel 
Nunes Carvalho 
was elected min- 
ister and contin- 
ued in that ca- 
pacity until his 
death in 1817; 
he was suc- 
ceeded in 1824 
by Abraham Is- 
rael Keys. 

In 1765 the fa- 
mous Non-Im- . 
portation Reso- 
lutions were 
drawn up, and 
the names of 
many Jewish citizens are appended to it; by these 
resolutions, adopted Oct. 95, 1765, the merchants 

and other citizens of Philadelphia 

Signers of agreed “not to have any goods 
Non-Im- shipped from Great Britain until 
portation after the repeal of the Stamp Act.” 
Reso- The Jewish signers included Ben- 
lutions. jamin Levy, David Franks, Samson 
Levy, Hyman Levy, Jr., Mathias 

Bush, Moses Mordecai, Michael Gratz, and Bar- 
nard Gratz. The last two were brothers who 
nad left Upper Silesia in Germany about 1755 and 
settled in Philadelphia. They and their children be- 
came well known in the annals of the city (see 
Gnarz). In 1777, just after the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war, the following Jews agreed to 
accept the colonial paper money sanctioned by the 
king in lieu of gold and silver: Solomon AARON, Jo- 
seph Solomon Kohn, Solomon Marache, Moses Mor- 
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decai, Barnard Soliman, and David Franks. Of 
these Moses Mordecai and David Franks had signed 
the Non-Importation Resolutions. The Jews in 
Philadelphia took a prominent part in the War of 
Independence. David Franks was conspicuous for 
his loyalty to the British cause, being the English 
agent in charge of the prisoners; his 
In the War daughter, Rebecca FRANKS, took part 
of Inde- in the “ Meschianza," the famous féte 
pendence. given in honor of General Howe dur- 
ing the British occupancy of Philadel- 
phia. The majority of the Jews of the city, how- 
ever, supported the American cause. Col. David 
S. Franks was aide-de-camp to General Arnold at 
Philadelphia in 1779; Solomon Bush was maior of 
the Pennsylvania militia; Col. Isaac FRANKS served 
with distinction 
in the war, as 
did Philip Moses. 
RUSSELL and 
Benjamin No- 
NES. Haym Sol- 
omon made 
large loans to 
Congress, Which 
were never re- 
paid; his serv- 
ices as a finan- 
cial agent dur- 
ing the war were 
invaluable. An- 
other creditor of 
the Continental 
Congress was 
Aaron LEVY, 
and his loans, 
like nearly all 
the others, were 
never fully re- 
paid. At the 
close of the war 
the Jewish 
population of 
Philadelphia 
amounted to al- 
most 500, When 
» Washington was. 
elected president of the United States the Congrega- 
tion Mickvé Israel, together with the congre gations 
of New York, Charleston, and Richmond, sent a 
congratulatory address, to which Washington re- 
plied (1790). 

Although the majority of the early residents 
were of Portuguese or Spanish descent, some among 
them had emigrated from Germany and Poland. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
number of Jews from the latter countries, finding 
the services of the Congregation Mickve Israel un- 
familiar to them, resolved to form a new congrega- 
tion which would use the ritual to which they had 
been accustomed. On Nov. 28, 1801, Leon van 
Amringe, Isaiah Nathan, Isaac Marks, Aaron Levi, 
Jr., Abraham Gumpert, and Abraham Moses took 
title to a plot of ground to be used asa place of 
burial for members of the newly formed congre- 
gation. On Oct. 10, 1802, the “German Hebrews 
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formed themselves into a society in the city and 
county of Philadelphia, which was denominated the 
‘Hebrew German Society Rodef Shalom’ "; it was 
one of the earliest German Jewish congregations in 
America. The society was reorganized and char- 
tered in 1812. Among the earlier rabbis were Wolf 
Benjamin, Jacob Lipman, Bernhard Intowy, Henry 
Vidaver, Moses Sulzbacher, and Moses Rau. In 
1849 Jacob Frankel (1808-87) was elected hazzan, 
and about this time the congregation grew in 
numbers and importance. Frankel acted as chop- 
lain of hospitals 
during the Civil 
war. On Sept. 
8, 1847, when 
Naphtali Kahn 
was hazzan, the 
congregation re- 
moved toitsnew 
building in Juli- 
anna street, 
whereitre- 
mained until 
Sept. 9, 1870, 
when the pres- 
ent (1904) struc- 
ture at Broad 
and Mt. Vernon 
streets was ded- 
icated. Marcus 
JASTROW, elect- 
ed in 1866,served 
the congrega- 
tion as rabbi un- 
iil 1802, when 
he was elected 
rabbi emeritus 
(died 1903) ; dur- 
ing his ministry 
Rodef Shalom 
became one of 
the leading con- 
gregations in the 
United States. 
In 1892 Henry 
Berxowirz, the 
present incum- 
bent, was elected 
rabbi. 

Data relating 
to the earlier 
Jewish charita- 
ble organiza- 
tions are very meager. It is natural to suppose 
that the Congregation Mickvé Israel, in the ab- 
sence of any other organization for that purpose, 
looked after the wants of the poorer Jewish resi- 
dents. In 1784 there was a society for the relief of 
destitute strangers, but the records of this organiza- 
tion have disappeared. In Oct., 1818, a Society for 
the Visitation of the Sick and for Mutual Assistance 
was organized, with Jacob Cohen as its first presi- 
dent. It existed for over fifty years. In 1819 
several ladies organized the still-existing Female 
Hebrew Benevolent Society, the first Jewish charita- 
ble organization in Philadelphia and the first one in 


Rodef Shalom Synagogue, Philadelphia. 


(From a photograph.) 
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the United States controlled exclusively by women. 
In 1820 it elected its first board of officers, consisting 
of Mrs. Rebecca J. Phillips (first directress), Mrs. 
Belle Cohen (second directress), Mrs. S. Bravo 
(treasurer), Miss Rebecca Gratz (secretary). Mrs. 
Abraham S. Wolf has acted as its president for the 
past thirty years. In -1822 the United Hebrew 
Benevolent Society was organized. The oldest He- 
brew Sunday-schoolin America was formed in Phila- 
delphia. On Feb, 4, 1838, a number of ladies met and 
resolved “that a Sunday-school be established under 
the direction of 
the board" of 
the Female He- 
brew Benevolent 
Society; the 
school was form- 
ally opened: on 
March 4, 1888; 
and if was about 
this time that the 
Ladies’ Hebrew 
Sewing Society 
= was founded. 
These facts at- 
test the early ac- 
tivity of the 
women of Phila- 
delphia in the 
cause of religion 
and education. 
Rebecca GRATZ 
(1781-1869) was, 
perhaps, the 
best-known 
American Jew- 
ess of her day. 
Not only was 
she one of the 
organizers of the 
Hebrew Sun- 
day-Sehool So- 
ciety, but she 
was identified 
with nearly all 
thecharitableor- 
ganizations in 
the city. An- 
other woman 
prominentin the 
life of the city 
at this time was 
Louisa B. Hart 
(see Michael Harr), who was untiring in her de- 
votion to the religious education of the young. 
Others prominently identified with the Hebrew 
Sunday-School Society were Simha C. Peixotta, 
Ellen Phillips, and Isabella TH. Rosenbach. The 
attendance at the various schools of the society, of 
which Mrs. Ephraim Lederer is president, now 
numbers over 8,000. 
The most virile force in the community when 
these organizations were founded was Isaac LEESER. 
IIe had succeeded Abraham Israel Keys, in 1829, as 
rabbi of the Congregation Mickvé Israel. He was 
essentially an organizer, and his name is connected 
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with the inception of nearly every charitable and 
educational institution of his time. In 1843 he issued 
“Phe Occident and American Jewish 


Isaac Advocate,” which he edited for twen- 
Leeser. ty-five years. He provided text-books 


and catechisms for the use of the 

young; he made a masterly translation of the Bible; 
and he rendered into English the Hebrew prayers. 
In 1848 he was the moving spirit in the organization 
of the Hebrew Education Society of Philadelphia. 

The first sug- 
gestion toward TE 
the establish- J: 
ment of aschool j: 
for the higher 
education of 
Jewish youth 
came from Mor- 
decai M. Noah, 
the well-known 
journalist of 
New York. In 
1848 he advo- 
cated in the 
“Occident” the 
formation of 
such an institu- 
tion, the plan rc- 
ceiving the 
warm support 
of Leeser. In 
1847 a ball was 
given for the 
purpose of rais- 
ing funds for 
the “ establish- 
ment of a He- 
brew school in 
this city.” Later 
a public call re- 
sulted in the 
meeting of 
twenty-five sup- 
porters of the 
plan, Zadoc A. 
Davis being 
elected chair- 
man, and on 
July 16, 1848, 
the HEBREW 
EDUCATION 
CIETY was form- 
ally organized, 
with Solomon 
Solis as its first president. On April 7, 1851, the 
school was opened with twenty-two pupils, and 
since that time the attendance has steadily increased. 

On Dec. 4, 1864, a meeting was held which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the first Jewish theo- 
logical seminary in America. The need of such an 
institution was strongly felt, as there were numer- 
ous synagogues in the country, but few persors 
capable of filling the rabbinical office. The semi- 
nary was established under the joint auspices of the 
Hebrew Education Society and the Board of Dele- 
gates of American Israelites, and was named “ Mai- 
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monides College”; it was opened Oct. 28, 1867, with 
Isaac Leeser as its provost. Sabato Morais, Mar- 
cus Jastrow, Aaron S. Bettelheim, L. 
Maimoni- Buttenwieser, William H. Williams, 
des College and the provost comprised the faculty. 
and Jews’ At a later date Hyman Polano and 
Hospital. George Jacobs wereadded to this num- 
ber. Abraham Hart was president, and 
Mayer Sulzberger secretary, of the board of trustees. 
Moses A. Dropsie and Isidore Binswanger acted 
successively as 
president of the 
college. After 
an activity ex- 
tending through 
Six years the 
work of Mai- 
monides College 
was  discontin- 
ued owing to 
lack of support 
(Dec., 1873). 
The work of the 
Hebrew Educa- 
tion Society has 
met with great 
success during 
the last twenty 
years. In 1892 
the society re- 
ceived $15,000 
from the estate 
of Ellen Phil- 
lips. Louis 
Gerstley acted 
as its president 
for many years, 
and David Sulz- 
berger has been 
its secretary 
since 1876. It 
is largely owing 
to the latter’s 
activity that the 
society has 
greatly extend- 
ed its work to 
meet the new 
conditions due 
to the growth 
of the popula- 
tion and the 
Russian im- 
migration. 
Edward Wolf is now president of the society. 

The first Jewish hospital in Philadelphia originated 
ina suggestion of Abraham Sulzberger, who insisted 
in 1864 that a hospital was an urgent necessity in the 
community and that steps should be taken at once 
to secure the funds necessary to establish one. The 
first officers were Alfred T. Jones (president), Isi- 
dore Binswanger (vice-president), Samuel Weil 
(treasurer), Mayer Sulzberger (secretary), Henry J. 
Hunt (corresponding secretary). The association 
was incorporated Sept. 23, 1865. The first site of 
the hospital was at Fifty-sixth street and Haverford 
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road. Within a decade the needs of the first hospi- 
tal had outgrown its accommodations, and in 1873, 
during the presidency of Abraham S. Wolf, it re- 
moved to Old York road. In 1901 Meyer Guggen- 
heim presented to the association $80,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a private auxiliary hospital. 
Mrs. Sarah Eisner has recently built à Home for 
Nurses. Among other buildings on the hospital 
grounds are the Home for Aged and Infirm Israelites, 
the Loeb Operating Building, the M. A. Loeb Dis- 


pensary, and the Lucien Moss Home for Incurables. , 


The Jewish Hospital is one of the best-equipped 
and best-managed institutions in the United States. 


William B. Hackenburg succeeded Abraham §. | its progress in this congregation. 


Wolf as presi- 
dent in 1878, 
and has served 
in that capacity 
ever since. To 
them is due, in 
a great measure, 
the success of 
the hospital. 
The Jewish Ma- 
ternity Associa- 
tion was found- 
ed Nov. 3, 1878. 
In addition to 
the maternity 
hospital there is 
atraining-school 
for nurses, of 


which Mrs. S. 
Bele Cohn is 
president. 


In 1855 the 
ladies of the 
various congre- 
gations of the 
city, *deeply 
impressed with 
the necessity of 
providing a 
home for desti- 
tute and unpro- 
tected children 
of Jewish par- 
entage," organ- 
ized the Jewish 
Foster Home. 
Its first building was in Eleventh street, near 
Jefferson street, and was dedicated in May, 1855. 
Mrs. Anna Allen was its first president. In 1974 
the control of the home was transferred to a 
board of male directors, aided by a ladies' asso- 
ciate board. The home was removed in 1881 to 
Mill street, Germantown, its present quarters. Isi- 
dore Binswanger was president for fifteen years, and 
during his term of office the home became one of the 
best institutions of its kind in the country. Mason 
Hirsh was president for a number of years; Leo 
Loeb now fills that position, and S. M. Fleischman 
is superintendent. The Orphans’ Guardians, or 
Familien Waisen Erziehungs Verein, an institution 
with a mission similar to the foregoing, was organ- 
ized March 26, 1868, chiefly through the efforts of 


B'nai Abraham Synagogue, Philadelphia. 
(From a photograph.) 


R. Samuel Hirsch of the Congregation Keneseth 
Israel. Instead of keeping the children together in 
one institution, this society endeavors to find homes 

for them among respectable Jewish families. 
The Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel, the 
largest congregation in Philadelphia, was organized 
March 21, 1847. Its first rabbi was 


Temple B. H. Gotthelf, who held services in a 
Keneseth hallat No. 528 N. Second street. The 
Israel. Reform movement, which had orig- 


inated in Germany, soon extended 
itself to America, and L. Naumberg, Solomon 
Deutsch, and David Erwm5omnw (1861-66) furthered 
The first marked 
change in the 
character of the 
liturgy took 
place in 1856. 
Samuel Hrinscu 
succeeded to the 
rabbinate in 
1866; he intro- 
duced many 
changes in the 
service. In 1887 
Joseph KRAUS- 
KOPF waselected 
rabbi; and he 
has contributed 
much to the suc- 
cess and stand- 
ing of this con- 
gregation. It 
was during his 
incumbency 
that the Con- 
gregation Kene- 
seth Israel be- 
came the largest 
in Philadelphia ; 
it has about 700 
members. Its 
synagogue is 
situated in 
Broad street, 
above Columbia 
avenue. In 1893 
Joseph Leonard 
Levy was elect- 
ed associate 
rabbi, but he resigned in 1902 to take up the 
position of rabbi at Pittsburg. The congrega- 
tion supports a free public library and a reading- 
room. 

Isaac Leeser retired from the Congregation Mickvé 
Israel in 1850, and was succeeded by Sabato Morals, 
who exerted a lasting influence upon the Jewish 
institutions of the city. He was greatly opposed 
to the Reform movement and was the champion 
of traditional Judaism. Perhaps the greatest 
monument of his life is the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, which he founded in 1886. 
He served the congregation until his death in 1897; 
Leon H. Elmaleh is now rabbi. The GRATZ COL- 
LEGE, the most liberally endowed institution of Jew- 
ish learning in the city, is controlled by a board of 
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trustees elected by the congregation. It was founded | it was a sermon by Moses Mendelssohn delivered by 
under a deed of trust executed by Hyman Graz in | his preceptor David Hirchel Frankel, and translated 
1856, which became operative in 1893; | from the German. The first Hebrew Bible that 


Gratz Moses A. Dropsie is president of the appeared in the United States was 
College. board of trustees. The college has a Literary published in Philadelphia in 1814 by 
faculty of three, and has twenty-five | . Activity. Thomas Dobson, the printer being 

students. The amount of the endowment is nearly William Fry. 'The best-known printer 
$200,000. of Hebrew books in the country was Charles Sher- 


Many synagogues were founded in the city after | man, who imported matrices from Amsterdam: 
1840, when the Congregation Beth Israel was | Abraham Hart was one of the best-known general 
founded (June 12), the first rabbi being Simon E. | publishers, Thackeray's first published book being 
Cohen Noot. It now worships in Eighth street, | issued with his imprint. The first dealer in the 
above Master street, and Menahem M. Eichler is the | United States who dealt exclusively in rare books 
Officiating rabbi. The Congregation Beth El Emeth | was Moses Polock (1817-1908); at his death he was 
was founded in 1857, and Isaac Leeser, who had left | the oldest bibliophile in the country. The original 
the Congregation Mickvé Israel, became its rabbi, | Jewish Publication Society was established in Phila- 
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remaining so until his death (1868). Thissynagogue | delphia Nov. 9, 1845, Abraham Hart being its first 
became influential in the affairs of the community ; president. The society owed its existence to Isaac 
Joseph Newhouse, Morris Rosenbach, and Alfred T. | Leeser. It published eleven works, including two 
Jones served at various times as presidents. George by Grace Aguilar. The present JEwisn PUBLI- 
Jacobs was elected rabbi in 1869, and remained with | carton SOCIETY oF AMERICA, a national organ- 
the congregation until his death in 1884. The con- | ization, with headquarters at Philadelphia, was 
gregation, failing to secure a suitable successor | formed June 8, 1888; Morris Newburger was its 
after several attempts, disbanded a few years later. | first president. The society has published many 
The Congregation Adath Jeshurun, Seventh street | works of value, including Israel Zangwill’s * Chil- 
and Columbia avenue, was founded in Aug., 1859, S. | dren of the Ghetto”; a new translation of the Bible 
B. Breidenbach being its first rabbi; Henry Inrow1zr | is now in progress, the Book of Psalms having 
held the office from 1888 until 1901 (resi gned), when already been issued. Mayer Sulzberger is chairman 
B. C. Ehrenreich was appointed in his stead. Both | of the publication committee; Edwin Wolf is presi- 
the Jewish Foster Home and the Jewish Hospital | dent. 


Association have synagogues, that of the latter be- | In 1904 the best collection of Hebrew books and 
ing the gift of Mrs. Rose Frank, as a memorial to | manuscripts in the city, that of Mayer SULZBERGER, 
her husband, Henry S. Frank. was transferred to the Jewish Theological Seminary 


The earliest publication relating to the Jews was | of America at New York. 
issued in 1768 from the press of Andrew Stewart; There have been several Jewish newspapers in 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, of which “ The Occident” was the first ; 
it was founded by Isaac Leeser in 1848, who edited 
it until his death in 1868; it was edited for one year 
thereafter by Mayer Sulzberger. The “Jewish 
Index ? was issued in 1872, but it lasted only a year. 

In 1875 the “Jewish Record” ap- 


News- peared, under the editorship of Alfred 
papers. T. Jones. The “Jewish Exponent” 


was first issued April 15, 1887; its 
present editors are R. Charles Hoffman, Ephraim 
Lederer, and Felix Gerson. There are several daily 
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a kindergarten, day-nursery, sewing-school, etc. 
Mrs. Julia Friedberger Eschner is president. 

There are several Jewish social organizations. 
The Mercantile Club was established Nov. 10, 1858, 
and incorporated April 17, 1869. Louis Bomeisler 
was its first president. "The club occupies a build- 
ing in North Broad street; Clarence Wolf is its pres- 
ent president. The Garrick, the Progress, and the 
Franklin are other Jewish clubs. 

In 1876, in commemoration of the centennial of 
American Independence, the Order B'nai B'rith and 
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(From a photograph.) 


papers published in Yiddish, the most important 
being the “Jewish Evening Post." 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association, an out- 
growth of a former institution—the Hebrew Associ- 
ation—was organized May 12, 1875, with Mayer Sulz- 
berger as president. The object of the association 
is “to promote a higher culture among young men r 
its present membership numbers over 1,000, under 
the presidency of Adolph Eichholz. Its building is 
situated in North Broad street. The Young Wom- 
en’s Union was originally a branch of the Hebrew 
Education Society, and was organized through the 
efforts of Mrs. Fanny Binswanger Hoffman on Feb. 
5, 1885; the object of the union is to educate the 
younger children of immigrant Jews. Tt maintains 


Israclites of America erected in Fairmount Park a 
statue representing Religious Liberty. It was de- 
signed by Moses EzEKIEL, and was the first public 
monument erected by Jews in the United States. 
Froma period immediately after the Revolutionary 
war efforts have been made to collect money for the 
charitable organizations by appealing to the general 
public. Lotteries were held early in the nineteenth 
century; subscription lists were constantly being 
formed. A ball was given in 1843 in aid of three 
societies. In 1858and in 1854 dinners were given in 
aid of the Hebrew Charitable Fund, at which many 
noted citizens were present. The year following, a 
ball was given instead of a dinner, and it proved 


| such a success financially that it was thought ex- 
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pedient to continue this form of entertainment, the 
Hebrew Charity-Ball Association was formed in con- 
sequence of this determination, and annual balls 
were given with great success until 1901, when they 
were discontinued owing to the establishment of the 
Federation of Jewish Charities. The United Hebrew 
Charities, a union of six institutions, was organized 
in 1869, with Simon W. Arnold as its first president. 
Max Herzberg is president. The combination of 
the principal charitable societies of Philadelphia 
was formed on March 17, 1901; Jacob Gimbel was 
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ated female school-teachers. This is the largest 
bequest for a charitable object yet made by à Jew- 
ish resident of the city. Simon Muhr among other 
benefactions left a bequest for general educational 
purposes. 

In 1882 the great exodus from Russia took place; 
thousands of Jews forced to emigrate took up their 
residence in Philadelphia; at the present time they 
constitute a majority of the Jewish population. 
A society for the protection of immigrants arriving 
from the Slavonic provinces was organized Oct. 5, 


JEWISH HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


(From a photograph.) 


its first president. The federation as originally 
formed embraced nine institutions—the Jewish Hos- 
pital Association, Jewish Foster Home, Society of 
United Hebrew Charities, Hebrew 
Federation Education Society, Orphans’ Guard- 
of Jewish ians, Jewish Maternity Association, 
Charities. Jewish Immigration Society, Young 
Women's Union, and Hebrew Sunday- 
School Society. Later, the National Farm School, 
the National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives (at 
Denver), and the Alliance Israélite Universelle be- 
came beneficiaries. The income of the Federation 
(1903) was $123,089, with a membership of 1,916. 
In 1901 Lewis Elkin bequeathed $2,000,000 to the 
city of Philadelphia for the support of superannu- 


1884, and called the * Association of Jewish Immi- 
grants"; Louis E. LEvY is president. In 1905, 5,910 
Jewish immigrants arrived at the port of Philadel- 
phia. They are now generally prosperous; many 
have entered the learned professions, and they have 
built synagogues and hospitals in the southern por- 
tion of the city, where most of them now reside. 
They have many synagogues and hebras, the most 
important being the Congregation B'nai Abraham. 
founded in 1882; B. L. Levinthal is now rabbi of 
this and the associated congregations. The Society 
IHachnasath Orechim, or Wayfarers’ Lodge. was 
organized Nov. 16, 1890, and chartered April 29, 
1891; it is one of the most active charitable associ- 
ations in Philadelphia. The Hebrew Literature So- 
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ciety, founded in 1885, has opened a new building at 
310 Catherine street. The Home for Hebrew Or- 
phans, The Jewish Sheltering Home for the Homeless 
and Aged, the Mount Sinai Hospital Association, 
the Pannonia Beneficial Association, and the Talmud 
Torah are all situated in the southern portion of the 
city. In addition, the newcomers have many so- 
cial, political, and literary organizations. 

In Philadelphia there were in 1904, not including 
lodges, over 160 Jewish organizations, of which 
over 50 are synagogues; the remainder consisting 
of hospitals, foster homes, Sunday-schools, benevo- 
lent associations, colleges, young men's Hebrew 
associations, social clubs, literary societies, etc. 
(À list of local organizations was published in the 
“American Jewish Year Book” for 5661 [1900-1].) 
The income of the synagogues is about $90,000; 
the income of 
the charitable 
organizations, 
about $160,000. 
From the ear- 
liest times the 
Jews of Phila- 
delphia have 
been prominent 
in the learned 
professions. As 
stated above, the 
first Jew to hold 
a judicial posi- 
tion was Isaac 
Miranda (1727). 
One of the ear- 
liest Jewish 
lawyers was 
Moses Levy, 
who was admit- 

ted to the bar in 

1718. Isaac 
Franks was pro- 
thonotary of the 
Supreme Court 
of  Pennsvlva- 
nia. Among 
other distin- 
guished Jewish lawyers were: Zalegman Phil- 
lips, Samson Levy, Joseph Simon Cohen, Jonas 
Altamont Phillips, Henry M. Phillips, Moses A. 
Dropsie, Simon Sterne, Stephen S. Remak, Joseph 
G. Rosengarten, Edward H. Weil, S. M. Hyneman, 
Jacob Singer (at one time registrar of wills), Ephra- 
im Lederer, D. W. Amram. Mayer Sulzberger is 
president judge of the court of common pleas. 

The most prominent of the early Jewish physi- 
cians of Philadelphia was Isaac Hays (1796-1879), 
who founded the * American Journalof the Medical 
Sciences”; among other physicians of distinction 
&re: Jacob de Solis-Cohen,. Lewis W. Steinbach, 
Solomon Solis-Cohen, A. A. Eschner, and David 
Riesman. 

Many have achieved distinction in literature, 
science, and journalism: Michael HkrLPnIN, his 
son Angelo HEILPRIN (geologist), Leon Hyneman, 
Simon A. Stern, Felix Gerson, Henry S. Morais, 
Milton Goldsmith, Leo S. Rowe, Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


SEDENT M 


Chapel of the Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Š p ; Albert Rosen- 
(From a photograph.) 


(librarian of the University of Pennsylvania), Bun- 
ford Samuel (librarian of the Ridgway Library), 
Isaac J. Schwatt, Charles Henry Hart, J. G. Rosen- 
garten. 

"The roll of Jewish officers, Philadelphians, who 
served with distinction during the Civil war in- 
cludes the names of Morris J. Asch, Israel Moses, 
Alfred Mordecai, Jr., Frank Marx Etting, Justus 
Steinberger, Jonathan Manly Emanuel, Jacob Solis- 
Cohen, Max Hinstein, Aaron Lazarus, Max Fried- 
man, Joseph L. Moss, William Moss, Lyon Levy 
Emanuel, Isaac M. Abraham, Adolph G. Rosen- 
garten, Joseph G. Rosengarten, and Benjamin J. 
Levy. 

The Jews of Philadelphia have been influential in 
finance as well as in music and the fine arts, and 
have been identitied in every way with the growth 
of the munici- 
F e pality. 
ER o6E Members of 

p. NV the ETTING 
family have 

taken a promi- 
nent part in 

public life from 
the first. Lewis 

Charles Levin 

(1808-60) was 

thrice elected to 

the national 

House of Repre- 

sentatives; 
‘Leonard Myers 

and Henry M. 

PnurinLrPsalso 

were members 

of the Lower 

House. In the 

domainofart the 

names of Kath- 
erine M. Cohen, 

Herman N. 

Hyneman, Max 

hosenthal, and 


thal may be 
mentioned; and in the field of musie, those of 
simon Hassler, Mark Hassler, Samuel L. Hermann, 
Henry Hahn, and Frederick E. Hahn. 

The total population of Philadelphia is about 
1,420,000, including about 75,000 Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. P. Rosenbach, Flist. of the Jews in Phila- 
delphia Prior to 1800, Philadelphia, 1883; H, S. Morais, Zhe 
Jews of Philadelphia, 1894 (the most complete account); 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., in Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 
1, pp. 49-61; Henry Berkowitz, ib. No. 9, pp. 123-127; A. S. 
W. Rosenbach, i). No. d, pp. 191-198; Watson’s Annals; 
Westcott, History of Philadelphia; Memoirs Hist. Soe. 
Pennsylvania; The Occident: The Jewish Exponent: 
American Jewish Year Book, 1901; Fifty Years’ Work of 
the Hebrew Education Society, Report for 1899 (containing 
many portraits); Archives of the Congregation Mickvé Israel. 
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PHILANTHROPIN, THE: High school of 
the Hebrew community of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The institution, which has been in existence since 
Jan. 1, 1804, was founded by Siegmund Geisen- 
heimer conjointly with a number of friends as a 
place of instruction and education for those in whom 
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a desire for learning had been awakened by the 
movement inaugurated by Moses MENDELSSOHN. 
Before a special school was opened voluntary con- 
tributors had defrayed the cost of the education of a 
number of poor children who were sent to the newly 
founded model school in Frankfort. The Philan- 
thropin became an independent school on Jan. 1, 


1806, since which date pupils who have been able to 
pay for instruction have also been admitted, and 


the attendance has rapidly increased. 

In the days of Primate (later Grand Duke) Carl 
Dalberg (1806-18) the young school was subven- 
tioned by the state, besides receiving the income 


ties because the subvention and the income from 
legacies were withdrawn from it. The latter were 
restored to the school by a resolution of the Senate 
on Feb. 13, 1819. 

On Nov. 18, 1845, the school took possession of 
the imposing building which had been erected at the 
expense of the community, and which it still occu- 


pies. In 1860 a hall was built, containing a gym- 
nasium. This was replaced in 1881—82 by a new 


one with two additional floors containing class-rooms 
and apartments for the director. 

When Frankfort became a part of Prussia the 
school system of the city changed. By a ministerial 


JEWISH FOSTER HOME AND ORPHAN ASYLUM, PHILADELPHIA. 
(From a photograph.) 


from various legacies bequeathed to the Jewish com- 
munity. <A girls’ school was added in 1810; in 1818 
there were five classes for boys and four for girls, and 
the Philanthropin was included among the public 
schools of the grand duchy of Frankfort as * Bür- 
ger- und Realschule,” attached to which was an 
elementary school. In 1854 the elementary school 
was abandoned; but the institution continued to 
be known until 1889 as “Real- und Volksschule 
der Israelitischen Gemeinde." In 1813 the Jewish 
community acquired the former electoral “Com- 
postell” and presented it for a schoolhouse to the 
Philanthropin. 

When the Vienna Congress restored Frankfort's 
independence the school got into financial difficul- 


rescript dated June 25, 1867, the Philanthropin 
was recognized as a “Realschule” of the second 
class, entitling its graduates to perform their mili- 
tary service in one year. 

The boys’ school comprises to-day (1904) three 
preparatory classes and six high-school classes. The 
girls’ school consists of ten classes. 

The principals of the school have been: Michael 
Hess (1806-55); Sigismund Stern (1855-67); Her- 
mann Baerwald (1868-99); and Salo Adler, the 
present principal (since 1900). Of the prominent 
teachers who have labored at the Philanthropin may 
be mentioned: Joseph Johlson (1818-30), Michael 
Creizenach (1825-42), I. M. Jost (1835-60), Jacob 
Auerbach (1848-79), Lazarus Geiger (1861-70), and 


Philip 
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the three mathematicians Gustav Wertheim, Emil 
Strauss, and Hermann Dobriner, 

When founded, the Philanthropin was independ- 
ent of the Jewish community, but since March 18, 
1848, it has been under communal supervision. Ac- 
cording to an agreement between the institution and 
the board of education, the school is “an institution 
of the Jewish community, and is supported at the 
community’s expense.” 

A number of bequests and gifts for the provision 
of scholarships, ete., have been made. The school 
celebrated its centenary on April 15, 1904, on which 
occasion former pupils presented it with an endow- 
ment of more than 100,000 marks. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Hess, Die Bürger- wnd_Realsehule der 
Israelitischen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt a. M. Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1857; H. Baerwald, Zur Gesch. der Schule, part 
1., 1869; part ii., 1875; L. Wiese. Das Höhere Sehiuliwesci in 
Preussen, ii. 488 et seq; Festschrift zur Jahrhundert- 
feier der Realschule der laraclitisehen Gemeinde (Philan- 
thropin) zu Frankfurt am Main, 1804-1904, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1904, B 
D. I. Kra. 
PHILIP (Latin, Philippus): 1. Son of Herod 

and Cleopatra 

of Jerusalem; 

ruled from 4 

B.C. to 34 C.E. 

When Herod 

changed his will 

in the year 4, 

shortly before 

his death, he ap- 
pointed Philip 
tetrarch of Gau- 
lanitis, Tracho- 
nitis, Batanea, 
and Paneas. 

After Herod’s 

death his elder 

son, King Ar- 
chelaus, was 
obliged to go to 

Rome, and ap- 

pointed Philip 


regent during 
his absence, 
Philip himself 


went to home 
shortly after- 

ward to second 

his brother's re- 

quests, and on 

this occasion Au- 

gustus granted him Auranitis in addition to the prov- 
inces already mentioned. The territory over which 
he ruled was chiefly Greek, although it had been 
forcibly Judaized under the Maccabees. His reign 
was a just and peaceful one, and he was friend] y 
to the Romans, as is shown both by the cities he 
founded and by the coins he struck. He enlarged 
the old Paneas, at the foot of Lebanon, calling it 
Cæsarea in honor of Augustus; subsequently it was 
called Cæsarea Philippi, to distinguish it from Cæsa- 
rea by the sea. He rebuilt also Bethsaida on the 
Lake of Gennesaret, naming it Julias in honor of the 
daughter of Augustus. He was married to Salome, 
the daughter of Herodias, but had no children by 
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Mercantile Club, Philadelphia, 
(From a photograph.) J, 


her. The coins which he struck were the first Jew- 
ish ones to bear representations of the emperors 
Augustusand Tiberius. Philip died during the reign 
of Tiberius and was buried in a tomb which he him- 
self had built. After his death the territory over 
which he had ruled was incorporated with the prov- 
ince of Syria, butin 87 c.x. it was restored to Agrip- 
pa, a grandson of Herod and the first Mariamne. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xvii. 1, 8 2: 8,8 1: 11, 8 1; 

xviii. 2, 8 1; 4. 86: 5,84: idem, D. J. i. 83, 88 7, 8; ii.6, 81; 

9,8 1; iii, 10, 37: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. xi. 618; Grütz, 

Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 247, 269 et seq.; Sehürer, Gesch. i. 495-491, 

ij. 158-167. 

2. Called also Philip Herod; son of Herod the 
Great and his wife Mariamne IL, daughter of the 
high priest Simon, theson of Bocthus of Alexandria. 
IIerod's first will, probably made in the year 6 B.C., 
designated him as successor in case he should out- 
live Antipater, but when the intrigues at the court 
were discovered and Antipater was executed, Mari- 
amne was banished from the court as one of 
the conspirators, the name of her son Herod was 
stricken from the will, and her father was deposed 
from his office 
of high priest. 
Herod married 
Herodias, a 
daughter of Ar- 
istobulus, who 
had been exe- 
cuted in 7 B.C. 
His daughter by 
this wife, Sa- 
lome, who sub- 
sequently be- 
came the wife 
of the tetrarch 
Philip, is meu- 
tioned in the 
Now Testament, 
Herod died in re- 
tirement, proba- 
bly at Jerusa- 
lem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xv. 
9, $3; xvii. 1, 82; 
3,82: 4,82; idem, 

3. J. 1. 29, 8 2; 

Gritz, Gesch. 8d 

ed., iii. 285, 217; 

Senürer, Gesch. 2d. 

ed., 1. 374, 407, 412, 

04, 435. 
S. Q. 


PHILIP IV.: King of Spain; called the * poet 
king" because he was devoted to poetry and art; 
born at Valladolid April 8, 1605; died Sept. 17, 
1665. He delegated the regulation of affairs of 
state to his favorite, D. Gaspar Guzman, Count de 
Olivares, whom he made a duke and his prime 
minister. * El Conde-Duque,” the count-duke de 
Olivares, wished to remedy the scarcity of men and 
money which had been brought about in Spain by 
the expulsion of the Jews and Moors and by con- 
tinual wars, For this purpose he invited Jews 
from Salonica and other cities, who, being descend- 
ants of those exiled from Spain, could speak Span- 
ish, to come to Madrid. In spite of the opposition 
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of the tribunal of the Inquisition, the all-powerful 
De Olivares succeeded in winning over the majority 
of the city council, several important divines, and 
a not inconsiderable number of inquisitors, to favor 
his plan. Encouraged by this success, he promised 
the Jewish arrivals a synagogue and religious free- 
dom, and he formed the plan of removing the tribunal 
from Spain. In order to prevent this the grand in- 
quisitor, Cardinal de Santa Balbina, made earnest re- 
monstrances to the king, telling him the Church was 
in danger and the state treasury was threatened with 
impoverishment. Intolerance won the day and 
Philip IV. showed himself a servant of the Church. 
He promised to 
drive the Jews 
who had come, 
not only out of 
Madrid, but out 
of the whole 
Kingdom. The 
clergy stirred up 
the people 
against them; 
placards were 
posted on the 
principal streets 
of Madrid and 
other cities with 
the words “ Viva 
la ley de Moises, 
y muera la de 
Cristo" (Long 
live the law of 
Moses! Down 
with the teach- 
ing of Christ’). 
The king had 
to dismiss his 
minister (1643), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
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del Nacimiento, 
Vida y Hechos 
de Don Gaspar 
de Guzman, 
Conde-Duque de 
Olivares, publ. 8 
de Febrero de 
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PHILIP 
LIPPE D'. 

PHILIP OF BATHYRA: Son of Jacimus 
and grandson of Zamaris, both of whom governed 
the city of Barnyra in Trachonitis. Agrippa II. 
honored Philip with his friendship and made him 
leader of his troops (Josephus, “ Ant.” xvii. 2, S 3), 
so that when riots broke out in Jerusalem in 66 C.E., 
he was sent to the capital with a force of 2,000 cav- 
alry, headed by Darius, to keep the city friendly to 
the Romans (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 17, § 4). After 
the defeat of the governor, Cestius Gallus, the Ro- 
mans were obliged to retreat to the Acra, where 
Philip, together with Costobarus and Saul, assisted 
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them. When this fort was carried by the Jews, 
Philip fled to Jerusalem (čb. ii. 20, § 1), narrowly 
escaping death on the way at the hands of Menahem 
and his retainers. A severe fever which seized him 
in the vicinity of Gamala saved him from the plots 
of Varus, who was aiming at the throne; but the 
trickery of the latter compelled Philip’s fellow coun- 
trymen to go to Gamala, which he carnestly en- 
deavored to hold faithful to the Romans (Josephus, 
“Vita,” $11; comp. “B.J.” ii. 18, § 6). Later, 
however, Gamala -also revolted, Whereupon Philip 
fled, and at Berytus complained to Agrippa, who 
restored to him his native town of Bathyra (“ Vita,” 
&§ 35-36). The 
Tyrians, who 
were hostile to 
Philip, accused 
him before Ves- 
pasian of having 
caused the de- 
feat of Cestius 
in Jerusalem, 
whereupon he 
was sent to 
Rome to plead 
before Nero. 
He never saw 
the emperor (čb. 
& 74), however, 
and his subse- 
quent history is 
unknown. 

G. S. Kr, 

PHILIPP, 
ISIDOR (ED- 
MOND): Hun- 
garian pianist; 
born at Buda- 
pest Sept. 2, 
1863. He went 
to Paris at the 
age of sixteen 
and entered the 
Conservatoire as 
a pupil of Ma- 
.thias. In 1888 
he won the first 
pianoforte prize, 
and later took a 
supplementary 
course under 
Saint-Saëns, Ste- 
phen Heller, and Ritter. Philipp has played at the 
Conservatoire concerts, as wellas at those of Lamou- 
reux and Le Châtelet, He has also performed in 
Brussels, London, Geneva, and Barcelona. In con- 
junction with Loeb and Berthelier he established 
chamber-music concerts in the Salle Erard, where 
many of the finest modern chamber compositions 
have been performed. Philipp also reorganized the 
Société des Instruments à Vent and the Société 
d'Art, of which latter he is president. His compo- 
sitions include: “Suite Fantastique”; * Réverie 
Mélancolique”; “Sérénade Humoristique ”—all for 
orchestra—besides exercises and études and editions 
of classic studies. 
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PHILIPPE, ÉDOUARD SYLVAIN: 
French playwright; born at Paris April 18, 1840. 
Educated fora commercial career, he was engaged 
in business for more ihan twelve years, when, in 
1869, he abandoned it for music. In the Franco- 
Prussian war he saw active service as a volunteer in 
the Breton legion formed in Rennes, becoming sec- 
ond lieutenant. From 1872 to 1888 he was editor of 
the * Revue et Gazette Musicale," and since then he 
has been engaged in journalistic work, writing for 
the “Voltaire,” *L'Evénement," and “ L’Illustra- 
tion.” He was made a member of the Legion of 
Honor in 1886. 

Philippe has written seventy-five theatrical pieces, 
among which may be mentioned: “ Boussigneul” 
(produced in nearly all European languages); 
*Casque en Fer," *Casse Museau," two dramas; 
* Kléber,” a military drama; and “La Fée Cocotte,” 
an operetta. He has also edited the unpublished 
dramatic works of George Sand. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. 


S. F. T. H. 


PHILIPPE, FELIX: French army officer; 
born 1825; died in Paris July 283, 1848. A lieuten- 
ant and instructor in artillery in the National Guard, 
he was entrusted with the defense of the Hotel-de- 
Ville at Paris during the Revolution of 1848. He 
was fatally wounded in a conflict with the Revo- 
lutionists on June 24, 1848. A monument to his 
memory was raised by the Jews of France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arch. Isr. 1848, pp. 410-413. 
S. A. R. 


PHILIPPE, LEON GABRIEL: French en- 
gineer; born at Paris Oct. 6, 1888; educated at the 
Ecole Polytechnique as an engineer of roads and 
bridges. He was a major of auxiliary engineers in 
the Army of the North during the Franco-Prussian 
war (1870-71). In 1876 he was a leader in the agi- 
tation for the depression of railroad crossings of the 
belt-line of Paris, and from 1881 until 1903 was in 
charge of the Department of Irrigation and Drainage 
under the minister of agriculture, undertaking vari- 
ous missions for the purpose of studying systems 
of irrigation in southern Algeria and in California. 
Philippeis now (1904) inspector-general of roads and 
bridges of the first class, and is also à commander of 


ihe Legion of Honor. 
S. J. KA. 


PHILIPPI, FRIEDRICH ADOLF : Lutheran 
theologian; born at Berlin Oct. 15, 1809; died at 
Rostock Aug. 29, 1882. He was the son of a wealthy 


Jewish banker, a friend of Mendelssohn. Converted 
to Christianity in 1529, he studied philosophy and 


theology at Berlin and Leipsic (Ph.D. 1881), and 
became successively a teacher at a private school in 
Dresden and at the Jcachimsthal’sche Gymnasium 
at Berlin (1888). in 1837 he received his diploma 
as Lutheran minister, and in 1888 was admitted as 
privat-docent to the theological faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. In 1841 he was elected professor 
of theology at the University of Dorpat; he received 


the degree of D.D. “honoris causa” from the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen in 1843. 

Of Philippi’s works may be mentioned: “ Die 
Lehre vom Thütigen Gehorsam Christi,” Berlin, 
1841; “Kirchliche Glaubenslehre,” Güterslohe, 1854- 
1879 (8d ed. 1883-85), a standard work from the Or- 
thodox Lutheran point of view; “Vorlesungen über 
Symbolik,” ib, 1883. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Schulze, Friedrich Adolf Philippi, Nord- 


lingen, 1883; De le Roi, Juden-Mission, 2d ed., i. 204, Leip- 
sic, 1899. , 


S. F. T. H. 


PHILIPPOPOLIS (Turkish, “Felihe”; Bul- 
garian, “Plovdiv ”): Capital of eastern Rumelia, or 
southern Bulgaria. Historical data of the early 
years of its Jewish community are very meager. 
The anonymous author of an appendix to the 
Judeo-Spanish * Yosippon ” (Constantinople, 1748; 
see Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 845) 
states that Jews were to be found in Philippopolis 
in 1860, the date at which the city was conquered 
by the Turks (761 A.n.) The reigning queen at 
that time, Theodora, was a Jewess of 'Tirnova, who 
had married the Bulgarian czar Ivan Alexander. 
Certain Jews who emigrated from Aragon in 1492 
settled in Philippopolisand builtasynagogue called 
* K. K. Aragon,” which was standing in 1540, but 
is no Jonger in existence (see R. Samuel di Medina, 
Responsa Hoshen Mishpat, No. 216). On two sep- 
arate occasions two Jews were murdered in the en- 
virons of Philippopolis, reference to the crimes being 
fou... :espectively in a legal question submitted to 
the above-mentioned Samuel di MEDINA and dated 

1571 (5831), and in a similar question 

Historical submitted to thechief rabbi of Constan- 

Data. tinople, Joseph ben Moses di Trani, 

and dated 1640. In both instances the 

murders were committed by Turkish spahis. In the 

local cemetery are the tombstones of Israel Aobi (d. 

1690), a learned chief rabbi of the community, and of 
Rabbi Solomon Safir (d. 1716). l 

About the year 1779 the Jewish community of 
Philippopolis consisted of about 150 families (see 
“Anuar Penetru Israeliti,” 1888, xi). During the 
last days of Turkish rule in Philippopolis Hadji 
Moshon (Moses) Garté was “millet-bashi” (official 
representative of the community in temporal mat- 


` ters before the magistracy) and member of the crim- 


inal court, Samuel Annabi was a member of the 
court of appeal, and Isaae Caleb was municipal 
councilor. The Jewish population at that time 
comprised 250 families, At the approach of the 
Russians in 1876 most of the Jewsfled to Adrianople 
and Constantinople. Those who remained sent a 
delegation to the conqueror, General Skobeleff, who 
promised and granted protection to them. They 


willingly gave shelter to the Russian soldiers. "The 
Jews did not take partin the overthrowing of the 


Turkish government by Prince Alexander (Sept. 
18, 1885), because it occurred on the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

Philippopolis has had five Jewish journals: three 
in Judseo-Spanish, “La Voz del Pueblo,” “ El Dia,” 
and “Ha-Shofar”; one in French, “Carmel”; and 
sone in Bulgarian, *'Tcheweschki-Prava." 

The community possesses four synagogues: Je- 
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shurun, built in 1710 according to the inscription on 
a marble slab in the synagogue; Ahabat-Shalom, 
built in 1880; Shebet Ahim or Mafti- 

Syna-  rim,foundedin 1882 by emigrants from 
gogues and Karlovo, whence the Jews fled dur- 

Schools. ing the Turko-Russian war (1877- 

1878); and Zion, built in 1892 on the 
site of a former synagogue. It has also two schools, 
controlled by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, the 
Anglo-Jewish Association and the communal council 
aiding in their support. The pupils comprise 473 
boys and 475 girls. "There areseveral charitable and 
educational associations besides a Zionist society, a 
lodge of the B’nai B’rith, and several women’s 
clubs. 

Three Philippopolis Jews are serving in the Bul- 
garian army, namely, Moschonoff Garté, who is an 
officer, and Drs. Alcalai and Tcherner, who are at- 
tached to the garrison. 

To-day (1904) the Jews of Philippopolis number 
about 4,000 in a. total population of 45,000. Most 
of them are traders; but there are also some tin- 
smiths, harness-makers, etc. The administration of 
the community is in the hands of two councils, the 
synagogal and the educational. The revenue is de- 
rived from a communal tax paid by each family, 
and from a tax on meat, the latter amounting to 
1,400 francs: and these sources serve to support the 
schools, the chief rabbi, and the bet din. 

Since the end of the cighteenth century the fol- 
lowing have been chief rabbis of the city: Abraham 
Sidi (according to Zedner, 7.c. p. 897, “Sa‘id” ; 1790- 
1810); Judah Sidi (1810-12), brother of the preceding, 
and author of “Ot Emet,” on the laws relating to 
reading the Torah, Salonica, 1799; and of * Ner Miz- 
wah," on Maimonides' * Yad " and his * Sefer ha-Miz- 
wot,” with indexes to the hermeneutic 
works of Solomon and Israel Jacob 
ALGAZI, 7, 1810-11; Abraham ibn Aro- 
glio (1812-19); Abraham Ventura (1823-29); Moses 
ha-Levi (1880-82); Jacob Finzi (1882-33); Hayyim 
ibn Aroglio (1833-57), with Abraham ibn Aroglio 
joint author of “Mayim ha-Hayyim,” responsa, 
Salonica, 1846; Moses Behmoiras (1857-76); Hayyim 
Meborah (1876-92); and Ezra Benaroyo, the present 
chief rabbi, who has held office since 1892. The pri- 
vate library of the last-named, which contains valu- 
able books and manuscripts, deserves mention. 

In the environs of Philippopolis are the Jewish 
communities of Islenemaka or Slenemaka (thirty 
families) and Hissar (three families). The commu- 
nity of Karlovo dated back at least 200 years; but 
since 1877 no Jews have lived in the place. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anuar Penctru Israeliti, 1888, xi.; the 
T sue Yosippon, Appendix, p. 72, Constantinople, 


D. M. Fm. 

PHILIPPSON : German family made distin- 
guished by Ludwig Philippson, the founder of 
the * Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums" ; it traces 
its descent back to Jacob Joshua, author of * Pene 
Yehoshua‘,” 1754. 

Alfred Philippson: German geologist; born at 
Bonn Jan. 1, 1864; son of Ludwig PHILIPPsoN. 
He received his education at the gymnasium and 
university of his native town and at the University 


Rabbis. 


of Leipsic (Ph.D. 1886). In 1892 he became privat- 
docent at Bonn, was appointed assistant professor 
seven years later, and in 1904 he was called to 
Bern as professor of geography. Having made 
voyages through Greece, Turkey, and Asia Mi- 
nor, he has published: “Studien über Wasserschei- 
den," Berlin, 1886; “Der Peloponnes,” 25. 1892; 
“Europa” (with Neumann), Leipsic, 1894; *'Thes- 
salien und Epirus," Berlin, 1897; “Beiträge zur 
Kenntnis der Griechischen Inselwelt," Gotha, 1901; 
“Das Mittelmeergebiet,” Leipsic, 1904. He has also 
published essays in the technical journals. 

Since 1887 Philippson has undertaken, on a com- 
mission from the Berlin Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, an annual journey to Asia Minor for the 
purpose of geological investigation. His chief ob- 
ject in these excursions is to study, on a geological 
basis, the phenomena of the earth’s surface both 
in their interrelationship and in their influence on 


the human race. 
S. | FT. H.: 


Emil M. Philippson: German educationist; 
born at Magdeburg, Prussia, July 4, 1851; son of 
Julius Philippson. He attended the gymnasium 
of Magdeburg, and then studied modern languages 
and comparative philology at the universities of 
Bonn, Leipsic, and Berlin. From 1874 to 1886 he 
was an instructor at the Philanthropin of the com- 
munity of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and in 1886 he 
was called as director to the Jacobson school at 
Seesen. He has published “Der Mönch von Mon- 
taudon, ein Provencalischer Troubadour” (Leipsic, 
1878), and “Israel Jacob, ein Bild aus dem Jiidischen 
Leben des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts ” (Brunswick, 
1903). 

Franz M. Philippson: Banker and philanthro- 
pist; born at Magdeburg, March 12, 1851; son of 
Ludwig Puintepson. He was educated in Brussels, 
where he founded a banking-house in 1871, which for 
a quarter of a century has taken part in most of the 
municipal loans, conversions, and commercial enter- 
prises in Belgium, and in many in Italy, Brazil, and 
other countries. Philippson has likewise written 
frequently on financial topics. In 1884 he was 
elected president of the Jewish community of Brus- 
sels, and is also a member of the Consistoire Isra- 
élite de Belgique, and vice-president of the Jewish 
Colonization Association. 

Gustav Philippson: Educatorand writer; born 
Feb. 17, 1814, at Dessau in Anhalt; died Jan. 11, 
1880, at Berlin; son of Simon Philippson and 
cousin of Ludwig Philippson. On completing his 
studies at the University of Berlin, he went to 
Pragueas a tutor, buton account of views expressed 
in articles he had published was obliged to leave the 
city shortly afterward. In 1842 he was appointed 


teacher at the ducal Franzschule at Dessau, and in 
1849 at his suggestion the school was transformed 


into a commercial academy. During the twenty 
years that followed he taught in this institution, and 
his connection with it ceased only with its dissolu- 
tion in 1869. He then retired to Berlin. In 1849 
Philippson was elected delegate to the first legisla- 
tive diet of Anhalt. 

He was the author of the following works: * Die 
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Judenfrage von Bruno Bauer Nüher Beleuchtet” 
(Dessau, 1843) ; “ Esther” (Prague, 1848), atranslation 
of Racine's * Esther”; * Geschichte der Herzoglichen 
Frangschule in Dessau" (Dessau, 1869); various 
poems; and, anonymously, *Geschriebene Photo- 
graphien aus der Ersten Israclitischen Synode in 
Leipzig " (Berlin, 1869). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Philippson, Geschichte der Herzoglichen 

Franzschule in Dessau, Dessau, 1869. 

S. M. K. 

Ludwig Philippson: Rabbi and author; born 
Dec. 28, 1811, at Dessau; died Dec. 29, 1889, at 
Bonn; son of Moses Puiuiprson. He was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of Halle and at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and maintained himself by tutoring 
and by doing literary work. He published his first 
effort, a translation of the prophets Hosea, Joel, 
Obadiah, and Nahum, when but fifteen years old. 

In 1830 he translated and annotated the works 
of two Judeo-Greck poetsof Alexandria. A philo- 
logical treatise on medical terms (ITyle Anthropine, 
1831, etc.) which followed revealed his qualities as 
a scholar, and his versatility was emphasized by the 
publication in 1832 of a vindication of Spinoza. 

When twenty-two yeurs old he was called as 
preacher by the Jewish congregation of Magdeburg 
and remained in that city 
for twenty-eight years. In 
order to promote the inter- 
ests of Judaism he founded 
the ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG 
DES JUDENTHUMS in 1887 
and edited that journal 
untilhisdeath. Two years 
later (1889) he began the 
annotated German trans- 
lation of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he completed 
in1858. This translation, 
with a commentary in 
German, was issued in sev- 
eral editions, one being 
illustrated with designs by 
Gustave Doré. In 1847 he 
published “Die Entwickelung der Religidsen Idee 
in Judenthum, Christenthum und Islam," which 
was followed by *Die Religion der Gesellschaft, " 
in 1848. Both of these works were translated into 
several languages. 

Philippson's restless energy led him to enter the 
political arena, and in the stirring events of 1848 he 
tookanactive part. His political views he ex pressed 
in the following works: *Stimmen und Stimmungen 


Ludwig Philippson. 


aus der Zeit" (1849); “Resultate in der Weltge- . 


schichte" (1860); and * Weltbewegende Fragen" 
(1868-69). He advocated moderate liberalism and 
became one of the leaders of the Social Reform 
party in Saxony. In 1853 he founded the Institut 
zur Fórderung der Israelitischen Literatur, which 
during the eighteen years it existed published many 
interesting contributions to Jewish literature. 
Between the years 1861 and 1865 Philippson issued 
his religious compendiums “ Israelitische Religions- 
lehre ? and *Israelitisches Gebetbuch ” (2d ed. 1864). 
In 1862, suffering from an affliction that had rendered 
him almost blind, he resigned his charge at Magde- 


burg and retirea to Bonn. In 1866 he published 
“ Haben die Juden Wirklich Jesum Gekreuzigt? ” 

Philippson took part in municipal and educational 
affairs. He was clected to the city council of 
Magdeburg, and was president of the Saxon Teachers’ 
Association. That he was a prolific and versatile 
writer is shown by the number and character of the 
works he published. Among those not already 
mentioned aboveare: “Saron,” a collection of poems 
(1843); “Sepphoris und Rom” (1866); “ Jacob Ti- 
rado ? (1867); * Gedenkbuch an den Deutsch-Franzó- 
siche Krieg? (1871); “An den Strömen ” (1872-18); 
the confirmation-gift “Rath des Heils" (1882); and 
a number of dramatic productions such as ^ Ester- 
ka," * Jojachin," and “ Die Entthronten.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Ludwig Philippson, Leipsic, 1898. 

B. 

Martin Philippson: Historian; born June 27, 
1846, at Magdeburg; eldest son of Ludwig PHILIPP- 
son. In 1862 he went with his parents to Bonn, and 
studied history at the universities there and at Ber- 
lin from 1868 to 1866, devoting himself especially to 
work under Sybeland Ranke. He taught at the Jew- 
ish normal school of Berlin 1868-70, and then served 
in the Franco-Prussian war as a volunteer, Tn 1871 
he established himself asa lecturerat the University 
of Bonn, and was appointed assistant professor in 
1875. lle was later chosen as full professor by 
various faculties, but the Emperor William I. was 
unwilling to see a Jew in the chair of modern his- 
tory at the university, and refused to sanction the 
appointment. Philippson thereupon accepted the 
position of professor at the University of Brussels 
in the fall of 1878. As dean of this university he 
came into conflict with the anti-German and radical- 
socialistic party among the students, resigning his 
ollice in consequence in 1891. Since that time he 
has lived at Berlin, devoting a large part of his time 
to the promotion of the interests of German Juda- 
ism. He is executive chairman of the Deutsch- 
Israclitische Gemeindebund, as well as of the Verein 
zur Förderung der Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 
which was founded largely through his efforts in 
1902, and of the Verband der Deutschen Juden. IIe 
held the oflice of vice-chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Ju- 
denthums until 1904. 

Philippson is author of * Geschichte Heinrichs des 
Löwen ” (Leipsic, 1868); * Heinrich IV. und Philipp 
IIL: Die Begründung des Französischen Ueberge- 
wichtes in Europa” (Berlin, 1871-76); “Das Zeit- 
alter Ludwigs XIV." (2d ed. 75. 1888); “ Geschichte 
des Preussischen Staatswesens vom Tode Fried- 
richs des Grossen bis zu den Freiheitskriegen ” (Leip- 
sic, 1880-89) ; * Westeuropa im Zeitalter von Philipp 
IL, Elisabeth, und Heinrich IV." (25. 1888; this and 
the preceding work in Oncken's “Allgem. Gesch. 
in Einzeldarstellungen "); “Histoire de la Contre- 
Réforme Religieuse ” (Brussels, 1884); “ Geschichte 
der Neueren Zeit? (Berlin, 1886-89); *"1listoire du 
Règne de Marie Stuart” (Paris, 1891-92) ; " Friedrich 
III. als Kronprinz und Kaiser” (Berlin, 1894); “ Ein 
Ministerium Unter Philipp IL: Kardinal Granvella 
am Spanischen Hofe” (ib. 1895); * Der Grosse Kur- 
first Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg" (i^. 
1897-1903); “Max von Forckenbeck: Ein Lebens- 
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bild? (Dresden and Leipsic, 1898); “Kaiser Fried- 
rich ILI.” (Berlin, 1900). | 

Moritz Philippson: Son of Franz Philippson ; 
porn June 12, 1877; studied at the universities of 
Brussels and Berlin, and the marine laboratories at 
Naples and in Japan, and was then appointed Icc- 
turer on zoology at the University of Brussels. He 
has published several zoolo gical works together with 
the results of his biological experiments. 

Moses Philippson: German writer, education- 
ist, and publisher; born at Sandersleben May 9, 
1775: died at Dessau April 20, 1814; called also 
Moses Arnswalde, being the son of the Talmud- 
ist Philipp Moses of Arnswalde. Before attaining 
his twelfth year he attended the yeshibah of Hal- 
berstadt, and later continued his Talmudic stud- 
jos at Brunswick and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. In 
the latter city he learned German, and studied He- 
brew grammar, arithmetic; and geography. A few 
years later he went to Bayreuth as tutorand became 
acquainted with Emanuel Osmund and Jean Paul. 
His association with Osmund hada marked influence 
on his scholarly development. Four years later he 
went as tutor to Burgkunstadt, a neighboring town, 
where he remained for five years, returning then for 
a short time to Bayreuth. In 1799 he was called to 
the newly founded Freischule of Dessau as teacher 
of religion and Hebrew, and frequently delivered 
public lectures in that capacity. There he began his 
literary activity and founded a Hebrew printing es- 
tablishment. Together with his colleagues J. Wolf, 
G. Salomon, and J. Neumann, he translated and an- 
notated the twelve Minor Prophets, taking as his 
portion of the work the books of Joel, Hosea, and 
Habakkuk. The entire collection appeared under 
the title “Minhah Tehorah ” (Dessau, 1805; incor- 
porated in the edition of the Bible published at 
Prague, 1835). Encouraged by the favorable recep- 
tion of the work, he annotated the Book of Danicl, 
translated by J. Wolf (ib. 1808), and issued a man- 
ualand reader for the young entitled ^ Modah Libne 
Binah, oder Kinderfreund und Lehrer ” (ib. 1808-11; 
in Dutch, Amsterdam, 1817; 2d ed. Leipsic, 1823). 
He edited also several volumes of the new * Samm- 
ler” (1811), which contained poems written by him 
over the initials N27 = Moses b. Uri. 

Philippson, who printed the writings of his 
friends J. Wolf, G. Salomon, and others in addition 
to his own, now gave up teaching for the book- 
trade, and devoted his leisure moments to the prep- 
aration of a Hebrew-German and German-Hebrew 
dictionary, primarily for the use of schools, which 
he intended to have printed at Prague, but which 
remained unpublished. 

He has been frequently, but erroneously, identified 
by Fürst and others with another Moses Philipp- 
son, a bookkeeper, and à friend of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, and who had received a philosophical training, 
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was the author of “Das Leben Benedict von Spi- 
noza’s” (Brunswick, 1790), and who published a 
“ Gutachten über die Verbesserung des Judeneides " 
(Neustrelitz, 1797) at the request of the royal elect- 
oral chancellery of justice at Hanover. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : G. Salomon, Lehensyesch. des Moses Philipp- 
son, Dessau, 1814; Phóbus Philippson, Biographische Skiz- 
zen, No. 1: Moses Philippson, Leipsic, 1864; Kayserling, 

Moses Mendelssohn, Sein Leben und Wirken, 2d ed., ib. 

1888, pp. 225, 517. 

S. M. K. 

Phoebus Philippson: German author and phy- 
sician; born at Dessau July 90, 1807; died at 
Klótze, in the Altmark, April 1, 1870; son of Moses 
Philippson, and elder brother of Ludwig Philipp- 
son. 

Phoebus was compelled to aid in supporting the 
family, at an early age. This he did by giving pri- 
vate lessons, studying meanwhile mainly the best 
treatises on pedagogics. In 1825 he succeeded in 
entering the University of Halle to study medicine, 
completing the course in 1828. He started in Mag- 
deburg but was unable to compete with the old 
practitioners, and therefore removed to Klötze, 
where he remained until his death. 

Philippson’s researches in connection with the 
cholera epidemic led to his first medical writings: 
« Anweisung zur Erkenntniss, Verhütung, und Thiti- 
gen Hilfsleistung in Betreft der Asiatischen Cho- 
lera," Magdeburg, 1881; “ Beiträge zu den Unter- 
suchungen über den Cholera Morbus," 20. 1832; and 
“Die Sommerkrankheiten im Jahre 1831," Berlin, 
1939. In the last-named year he also produced 
* Podalirius Zwanglose Hefte als Beiträge zur Kritik 
der Acltern und Neuern Arzneikunde” and “ Propa- 
deutik und Encyclopiidie der Medicin, ” Magdeburg, 
1939. In 1835 he published “Hygiea Blatter für 
Freunde der Gesundheit und des Familienglücks * 
(Magdeburg) and in 1864 his treatise * Ueber die 
Gesichtslagen des Kindes bei der Geburt und die 
Anwendung der Kopfzange bei Demselben.” 

As early as 1823 Philippson edited an enlarged and 
revised edition of his father’s educational works 
(Leipsic). When his brother Ludwig founded (1884) 
the “Israelitische Predigt- und Schulmagazin,” he 
contributed a historical study, “ Die Vertreibung der 
Judenaus Spanien und Portugal," to its pages. Then 
when the “Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums " 
was established he wrote for it many important 
sketches, including a Jewish novel “ Die Marannen,” 
later published in book form (1899), and translated 
into Hebrew and other modern languages. Philipp- 
son also provided the translation of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings for the German Bible issued by 
his brother. In 1859 his novel “Der Unbekannte 
Rabbi” was published, and an English version of it 
appeared in New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. pp. 94, 941 et seq. 
S. M. Co. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES * 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


A, All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Jsaae, not Yizhak ; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 

2, The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, are generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below, 

8. Llebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names, 

A, The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


N Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otheriise? or by dieresis; eg., peer or Meir. 


365 | 2 6 l 5 (with dagesh), p D sh 
1g nh Dm 5b (without dagesh), f Y s 
“d D zn yz nt 
nh '" y Ds pk 
yo w So y E 


NoTE: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of p. Dagesh forte is indi- 
sated by doubling the letter. 


d. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


A (kamez) « AU = a =r € i o 
~= (kamez hatuf) o 

~= e -€ ~ 0 1-74 

— d -> e =a 3 u 


The so-called ‘ Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The IIebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah.] 
B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


A, All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


4 Se’ y above C Ah L“ sh t gh w 2 
Saa od ws wi di 
Got E dh vei! 3 k $0 
C th J^ bt! wk es y 
C ^ Ws e s em 


2. Only the three vowels —a, i, u —are represented : 
/ — jJ 
, Z d mi MED 


No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD Dictionary has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary, 
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3. The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of the assimilation of the / to 
the following letter; eg, Abu at-Salt, not. Abu-l-Sall; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah, 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 

4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written dh; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; eg, Risalah dhat al-Nursiyy, but dal al-c flak, 

5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; eg., imr, not ‘Amru 
or Amrun; Ya'kub, not Yathubun; or in a title, Kilab al-Amanal wal-Plikadat. 


Q.— Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


AL Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Czar, Alevander, deeiutine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa a H u ; n Hun sheh 
D 6 b Oo o 'D'h mute 
BB v Hu p bL nu y 
rr h,v,org Pp ? bn half mute 
La E. Ce S hb ye 
Le e and ye Tr t 99 e 
atthe 
beginning. 

glu sit ah Vy u TO 10 yu 
3 8 % P p f IT at ya 
Huli i Xx kh Oo p 
lv x k Th i tz Vy æ 
JM a i Yu ch HA it i 
Mx m IIT m sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and O«. ^rwise. 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; eg., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or IYamhis) 
under Kimhi: Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobiezer, | Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses INarboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri: to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascole ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and Mn Donet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 


Roquemaure., 


2, When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his ofticial or other title : or, where he has borne no such title, hy “of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; eg., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah he-Hasid ; Gershom 
of Metz; Jsaue of Corbeil. 

2. Names containing the words a’, de, da, di, van, von, y, of, ben, ha-, ibn* are arranged under the 
letter of the name following this word: eg., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, 
Jacob d'Illeseas under Jilescas. The order of topies is illustrated by the following examples : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


* When Inx has come to be a specific part of a name, as Inn Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under *t T." 


FU 


Nore TO wue READER, 
Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, ABBA ARIKA; PUMBEDITA; VOCALIZATION, 


AM eee 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here. | 


Ab. e e ADOL Pirke 

Abe Y NS Vies „Abot de-Habbi Natan 

* Ab, Zarah. cc... A bodah Zarah 

ed loes a at the place; to the passage cited 
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Am. Jew. Hist. Soe. American Jewish Histor jeal Society 
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PHILIPSON, DAVID: American rabbi; born 
at Wabash, Ind., Aug. 9, 1862; educated at the 
public schools of Columbus, Ohio, the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati (graduated 1888; D.D. 
1886), the University of Cincinnati (B. A. 1883), and 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. On Jan. 
1, 1884, he became rabbi of the Har Sinai congrega- 
tion at Baltimore, Md., which position he held until 
Nov. 1, 1888, when he became rabbi of the B’ne 
Israel congregation of Cincinnati. He is also pro- 
fessor of homiletics at the Hebrew Union College. 

Philipson has held many offices of a public nature 
in Cincinnati. He has been a trustee of the Asso- 
ciated Charities (since 1890); trustee of the Home 
for Incurables (1894-1902); director of the Ohio 
Humane Society (since 1889) and of the United Jewish 
Charities (since 1896); corresponding secretary of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis (1889- 
18929; 1894-98), and director of the same society 
(since 1898); governor of the Hebrew Union College 
(since 1892); director of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society (since 1897); member of the publica- 
tion committee of the Jewish Publication Society 
(since 1895); and president of the Hebrew Sabbath 
School Union of America (since 1894). 

He is the author of “Progress of the Jewish Re- 
form Movement in the United States," in *J. Q. 
R." x. (1897) 52-99; and * The Beginnings of the 
Reform Movement in Judaism,” 25. xv. (1908) 575- 
621; “The Jew in English Fiction," Cincinnati, 1599 
(revised and enlarged, 1902); “Old European Jew- 
. ries," Philadelphia, 1894; “The Oldest Jewish Con- 
gregation in the West,” Cincinnati, 1894 ; “ A Holiday 
Sheaf,” 25. 1899; and, jointly with Louis Grossman, 
he has edited “ Reminiscences of Isaac M. Wise,” 20. 
1901. 

A. F. T. H. 

PHILISTINES: A people that occupied terri- 
tory on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, south- 
west of Jerusalem, previously to and contemporane- 
ously with the life of the kingdoms of Israel. Their 
northern boundary reached to the “ borders of Ekron,” 
and their southwestern limit was the Shihor, or brook 
of Egypt (Wadi al-‘Arish), as described in Josh. xiii. 
9. 8. Their territory extended on the east to about 
Beth-shemesh (I Sam. vi. 18), and on the west to the 
sea. It wasa wide, fertile plain stretching up to the 
Judean hills, and adapted to a very productive 
agriculture. 

X.—1 


In Biblical times this territory was occupied by 
several peoples, the most prominent of all being the 
Philistines proper. There are found the giants or 
Anakim in Joshua’s day and even down to David's 
time in Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod. It must be con- 
cluded, too, from Joshua's conquests that the Ca- 
naanites were to be met with here and there through- 

out this territory. It is also to be 
Territory. presumed from the records that other 
peoples, such as the Amalekites and - 
the Geshurites, lived near this territory if they did 
not actually mingle with the Philistines. 

Who were the Philistines proper? The Biblical 
record states that they came from Caphtor (Amos 
ix. 7; Deut. ii. 23), that they were Caphtorim (Deut. 
l.c.), and that they were “the remnant of the sea- 
coast of Caphtor" (Jer, xlvii. 4, Hebr.). The table . 
of nations (Gen. x. 18, 14) names the Philistines and 
the Caphtorim as descendants of Mizraim. The 
gist of these references leads one to look for 
Caphtor as the native land of the Philistines. There 
is a variety of opinion as to the location of this place. 
The Egyptian inscriptions name the southern coast 
of Asia Minoras * Kefto." The latest and with some 
plausibility the best identification is the island of 
Crete. The Septuagint makes the Cherethites in 
David’s body-guard Cretans. Others have identified 
Caphtor with Cappadocia, or Cyprus, or with some 
place near the Egyptian delta. The prevailing 
opinion among scholars is that the Philistines were 
roving pirates from some northern coast on the 
Mediterranean Sea. Finding a fertile plain south of 
Joppa, they landed and forced a foothold. Their 
settlement was made by such a gradual process that 
they adopted both the language and the religion of 
the conquered peoples. 

When did the Philistines migrate and seize their 
territory in this maritime plain? The inscriptions of 
Rameses III., about Joshua’s day, de- 
scribe sea-peoples whom he met in 
conflict. Among these foreigners are 
found the Zakkal from Cyprus, and the Purusati 
(Pulusata, Pulista, or Purosatha). Both have Greek 
features; and the second are identified with the 
Philistines. In the inscription of this Egyptian 
king, they are said to have conquered all of north- 
ern Syria west of the Euphrates. It is known, too, 
that the successors of Rameses III. lost their Syrian 
possessions. It is supposed that during this period 
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the Purusati, accompanied by their families, were 
pushed or crowded out of their homes by the national 
migrations from the northeast in Asia Minor, and, 
coming both by land and by sea, secured a foothold in 
southwestern Palestine. "The time of this supposed 
settlement wasthatofthetwentieth dynastyof Egypt. 
Of course their first settlements were on a small 
scale, and probably under Egyptian suzerainty. 
Later, as Egypt lost her grip on Asia, the Puru- 
sati became independent and multiplied in numbers 
and strength until they could easily make good their 
claim to the region in which they had settled. 

Áccording to the Old Testament, the Philistines 
were in power in their new land at least as early as 
the Exodus (Ex. xiii. 17, xxiii. 81). Josh. xiii. 2, 8 
lends color to the view that they had specific bound- 
aries inthe time of the conquest. During the period 
of the Judges they were a thorn in the side of 
Israel (Judges iii. 81, v. 6, x. 11, xiii-xvi.). They 
were so well organized politically, with their five 
great capitàls, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Ekron, Gath, and 
Gaza, and a lord over each with its surrounding 
district, that Israel in its earlier history was put to 
a decided disadvantage (I Sam, iv. 17, vii. 2-14). 
Their supremacy over Saul's realm (id. xiii. 8 et 
seg.) and their restriction of Israel's arms made the 
Philistines easy rulers of their mountain neighbors. 
Saul's defeat of them at Michmash (čb. xiv.) was 
only temporary, as he finally fled to Gilboa before 
the invincible ranks of these warriors. 

Not until David's assumption of supremacy over 
all Israel and after two hard battles were the Philis- 
tines compelled to recognize the rule of their 

former subjects. This broke their 
Conquered power so effectually that they never 
by entirely recovered. After the disrup- 

David. tion of the kingdom of Solomon the 

Philistinessecured their independence, 
which they possessed at intervals down to the over- 
throw of the Israelitish kingdoms. During this en- 

ire period they are found exercising tlie same hos- 

tility toward the Israclites (Amos i. 6-8; Joel iii. 
4-8) that characterized their earlier history. In this 
same period the Assyrian conquerors mention sev- 
cral Philistine cities as objects of theirattacks. The 
crossing and recrossing of Philistines territory by the 
armies of Egypt and Asia finally destroyed the 
Philistines as a separate nation and people; so that 
when Cambyses the Persian crossed their former 
territory about 525, he described it as belonging to 
an Arabian ruler. 

The Philistines’ language was apparently Semitic, 
the language of the peoples they conquered. Their 
religion, too, was most likely Semitic, as they are 

found worshiping the deities met with 


Language among other Semitic peoples. They 
and Gov- were governed, in Israel's early his- 
ernment. tory, bya confederation of five kingsor 


rulers of their chief cities. Theirarmy 
was well organized and brave, and consisted of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and chariotry. In fine, they were a 
civilized people as far back as they can be traced sand 
as such they became relatively strong and wealthy 
in their fertile plains. They engaged in commerce, 
and in their location became thorough] y acquainted 
with the great peoples of their times. Their dis- 


appearance as a nation from history occurred about 

the time of the conquest of Cyrus. | i 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : McCurdy, History, Prophecy. and the Monu- 
ments, i.. $8 192-194; G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, ch. ix.; Brugsch, Egypt Under the Ph araons, 

ch. ix., Xiv.; W. M. Müller, Asien und Europa, ch. xxvi.- 

Xxix.; Sehwally, Die Rasse dev Philistiier, in Zeitschrift 

für Wissenschafttiche Theologie, xxxiv. 103 et seq.; W.J. 

Beecher, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. G. F. Moore, in Cheyne 

and Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.v. 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 

PHILLIPS: American family, especially prom- 
inent in New York and Philadelphia, and tracing its 
descent back to Jonas Phillips, who emigrated from 
Germany to England in 1751 and thence to America. 
in 1756. The genealogical tree of the family is given 
on page 3. 

Henry Philips, Jr.: Archeologist and numis- 
matist; born at Philadelphia Sept. 6, 1838; died 
June, 1895; son of Jonas Altamont Phillips. He 
was well known for his studies in folk-lore, philology, 
and numismatics, both in the United States and in 
Europe. Two gold medals were conferred upon him 
by Italian societies for his writings. He was treas- 
urer (1862) and secretary (1868) of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, and a sec- 
retary (from 1880) and the librariar (from 1885) of the 
American Philosophical Society, as well as member 
of many other learned societies at home and abroad. 

Philips' works on the paper currency of the 
American colonies and on American Continental 
money were the first on those subjects. His works 
have been cited by the United States Supreme Court. 
in a decision on the * Legal Tender Cases." Among 


-his writings may be mentioned: “ History of Ameri- 


can Colonial Paper Currency " (1865); “History of 
American Continental Paper Money ” (1866); * Pleas- 
ures of Numismatic Science " (1867); * Poems from 
the Spanish and German” (1878); “Faust” (1881); 
and four volumes of translations from the Spanish, 
Hungarian, and German (1884-87; see Appleton's 
“Cyclopedia of American Biography," iv.; Henry 
5. Morais, “The Jews of Philadelphia," s.v.: Oscar 
Fay Adams, “A Dictionary of American Authors," 
p. 295, New York, 1897; “Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association,” 1896). 
Á. L. Ht. 


Henry Mayer Phillips: American lawyer, 
congressman, and financier; son of Zalegman and 
Arabella Phillips; born in Philadelphia June 80, 
1811, where he attended a private school and the 
high school of the Franklin Institute; died Aug. 28, 
1884. Phillips was admitted to the bar Jan. 5, 1832. 
Immediately after his admission he accepted the po- 
sition of clerk of the Court of Common Pleas. 

In Dec., 1841, he was elected solicitor of the dis- 
trict of Spring Garden. In the October election of 
1856 he was chosen a member of the thirty-tifth 
Congress and served during 1857-59. He addressed 
the House of Representatives on the admission of 
Kansas into the Union under the Le Compton Con- 
stitution on March 9, 1858, and on June 12 he spoke: 
on the expenditures and revenues of the country. 

In Dec., 1858, he was elected grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of the. 
State of Pennsylvania, and was reelected in 1859 and 
1860. On Dec. 4, 1862, he was chosen trustee of the. 
Jefferson Medical College to fill a vacancy caused. 
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by the death of his brother J. Altamont Phillips, 
and subsequently became its treasurer. 


The Court of Common Pleas appointed him a. 


member of the board of park commissioners May 
19, 1867, and March 12, 1881, he was elected presi- 
dent of the board. . He was appointed a member of 
the board of city trusts Sept. 2, 1969, became its 
vice-president May 11, 
1870, and on March 13, 
1878, was chosen its presi- 
dent, which office he re- 
signed in Dec., 1881. 

In 1870 Phillips was 
appointed a member of 


Sees 


PVA the commission for the 
Pig EE "€ i 
JAS jj construction of a bridge 
AES i crossing the Schuylkill 

MW River. He was one of the 


original members of the 
Public Buildings Com- 
mission established in 1870, 
but resigned the next year. 
In 1870 he was chosen a 
director of the Academy 
of Music, became its presi- 
dent in 1872, and resigned in 1884. He was elected 
a member of the American Philosophical Society 
in Jan., 1871, and a director of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Northern Central Railroad, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in March, 1874. 
He became a director of the Pennsylvania Company 


V 
Henry M. Phillips. 


for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities on 


Oct. 16, 1874. 

On Dec. 20, 1882, he presided at the * bar dinner" 
given to Chief Justice Sharswood on the retirement 
of the latter; this was the last publie occasion in 
which he participated as a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, of which he had become a leader. 

Phillips was a member of the Sephardic (Spanish 
and Portuguese) Congregation Mickvé Israel of 
Philadelphia. In former years, more especially in 
the period from 1886 to 1851, he took considerable 
interest in its affairs, taking an active part in the 
controversy between Isaac Leeser and the congre- 
gation; his efforts were largely instrumental in elect- 
ing Sabato Morais as minister of the congregation on 
April 18, 1851. 

A. D. Sv. 

Isaac Phillips: Lawyer; born in New York 
June 16, 1812; died there 1889; son of Naphtali 
Phillips. He was appointed by President Pierce 
appraiser of the port of New York, which position 
he occupied for many years, and he was well known 
politically. He took a deep interest in educational 
matters, being a commissioner of the New York 
board of education; he was likewise the editor of va- 
riousnewspapers in the city of New York, grand 
master of the freemasons of the state of New York, 
and an active member of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. He married (1) Sophia Phillips and 
(2) Miriam Trimble. 

Jonas Phillips: The first of the family to settle 
in America ; born 17386, the place of his birth being va- 
riously given as Busick and Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
died at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 29, 1808; son of Aaron 


Phillips. Heemigrated to America from London in 
Nov., 1790, and at first resided in Charleston, S. C., 
where he was employed by Moses Lindo. He soon 
removed to Albany, and thence, shortly afterward, 
to New York, where he engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits. As early as 1760 he was identified with a 
lodge of freemasons in that city. In 1762 he mar- 
ried Rebecca Mendez | | 

Machado (see Ma- 
CHADO) In 1769 he 
became a freeman of 
New York. 

At the outbreak of 
the American Revo- 
lution Phillips fa- 
vored the patriot 
cause; and he wasan 
ardent supporter of 
the Non-Importation 
Agreement in 1770. 
In 1776 he used his 
influence in the New 
York congregation to 
close the doors of the 
synagogue and re- 
move rather than 
continue under the 
Dritish. "The edifice was abandoned ; and, with the 
majority of the congregation, Phillips removed to 
Philadelphia, where he continued in business until 
1778. In that year he joined the Revolutionary 
army, serving in the Philadelphia Militia under Colo- 
nel Bradford. 

When Congregation Mickvé Israel was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, Phillips was one of its active 
founders, and was its president at the consecration 
of its synagogue in 1782. After the Revolution he 
removed to New York, but soon returned to Phila- 
delphia, where he continued to reside until his death. 
His remains, however, were interred at New York 
in the cemetery, on New Bowery, of Congregation 
Shearith Israel. His widow survived until 1881. 
Of his twenty-one children, special mention should 
be made of the following six: 

(1) Rachel Phillips: Born 1769; died 1839; 
married Michael Levy, and was the mother of Com- 
modore Uriah P. Levy of the United States navy. 

(2) Naphtali Phillips: Born 1778; died 1870; 
married (1797) Rachel Mendez Seixas (d. 1822) of 
Newport, R. I. One year after her death he married 
Esther (b. 1789; d. 1872), the daughter of Benjamin 
Mendez Seixas. Phillips was the proprietor of the 
“National Advocate,” a New York newspaper, and 


Jonas Phillips. 


was also president of Congregation Shearith Israel 


in that city. l 

(3) Manuel Phillips: Assistant surgeon in the 
United States navy from 1809 to 1824; died at Vera 
Cruz in 1826. 

(4) Joseph Phillips: Died 1854. He served in 
the War of 1812, 

(5) Aaron J. Phillips: Actor and playwright; 
born in Philadelphia; died at New York in 1826. 
He made his first appearance at the Park Theater, 
New York, in 1815, and was successful in Shakes- 
peare’s “Comedy of Errors." Later he became a 
theatrical manager (see Charles P. Daly, “Settle- 
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ment of the Jews in North America," pp. 102-108, 
190, New York, 1893). | 

(6) Zalegman Phillips: Lawyer; born 1779; 
died Aug. 91, 1839. He was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1795, and became one 
of the leading criminal lawyers of Philadelphia. 

Jonas Altamont Phillips: Lawyer; born at 
Philadelphia 1806; died there 1862; brother of Henry 
M. Phillips. He became prominent as a lawyer, and 
in 1847-48 was the Democratic candidate for the 
mayoralty of Philadelphia. President Buchanan is 
said to have tendered him the position of judge of 
the United States District Court, which he declined. 
In 1887 he married Frances Cohen of Charleston, 
8. C. | 

Jonas B. Phillips: Dramatist; born Oct. 28, 
1805, at Philadelphia; died 1869; son of Benjamin J. 
Phillips. He became known as a dramatist as early 
as 1888. Among the playshe produced were: “Cold 
Stricken” (1838), * Camillus," and * The Evil Eye." 
Subsequently he studied law and became assistant, 
district attorney for the county of New York, hold- 
ing that appointment under several successive ad- 
ministrations (see Daly, /.c. p. 148). 

Jonas N. Phillips: Born 1817; died 1874; son 
of Naphtali Phillips. He was chief of the volunteer 
fire department in the city of New York for many 
years, and president of the board of councilmen and 
acting mayor in 1857. E 

Naphtali Taylor Phillips: Lawyer; born in 
New York Dec. 5, 1868; son of Isaac Phillips by his 
second wife. He has held various political offices, e.g. : 
he was member of the New York state legislature 
(1898-1901), serving on the judiciary and other com- 
mittees and as a member of the Joint Statutory 
Revision Commission of that body (1900); and dep- 
uty comptroller of the city of New York (from 1902). 
He is also a trustee of the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society, and a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution and of the New York 
Historical Society. He is treasurer of the Jew- 
ish Historical Society and has contributed several 
papers to its publications. For fifteen years he has 
been clerk of Congregation Shearith Israel. In 
1899 Phillips married Rosalie Solomons, daughter of 
Adolphus S. Solomons. Mrs. Phillips is an active 
member of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles P. Daly, Settlement of the Jews in 
North America, New York, 1893; Isaac Markens, The He- 
brews in America, ib. 1888; Henry S. Morais, The Jews of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1891: H. P. Rosenbach, The 
Jews in Philadelphia, 1883; N. Taylor Phillips, in Publ. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ii, 51, iv. 204 et seq.; Sabato Morais, ib. 
i; M. J. Kohler, ib. iv. 89; Herbert Friedenwald, ib. vi. 50 et 
seq. (other references are found in almost all the volumes 
issued by the society); L. Hühner, New York Jews in the 
Struggle for Ameriean Independence ; Pennsylvania As- 
sociators and Militia in the Revolution, i. 682; New York 
Gazette and Weekly Post Boy, July 23, 1770; New York 
Hist. Soc. Col. for 1885, p. 49. 

A. L. Hö. 


PHILLIPS, BARNET: American journalist; 
born in Philadelphia Nov. 9, 1828; educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, whence 
he was graduated in 1847. Shortly afterward he 
set out for Europe, where he continued his studies 
and engaged in journalism. On his return to the 
United States, Phillips joined the staff of the “ New 


York Times” and published two books, “ The Strug- 
gle” and “Burning Their Ships.” Phillips’ connec- 
tion with the “New York Times” extends over 
thirty years. 
A, LX F. H. V. 
PHILLIPS, SIR BENJAMIN SAMUEL: 
Lord mayor of London; born in London in 1811; 
died there Oct. 9, 1889. He was a son of Samuel 
Phillips, tailor, and was educated at Neumegen’s 
school at Highgate and Kew. In 1888 he married, 
and soon afterward entered into partnership with 
his brother-in-law Henry Faudel, thus laying the 
foundation of the firm of Faudel, Phillips & Sons. 
He then became an active worker in the community, 
being elected president of the Institution for the Relief 
of the Jewish Indigent Blind in 1850 and president 
of the Hebrew Literary Society. He rendered im- 
portant services in the foundation of the United 
Synagogue, of which he was elected a life-member 
in June, 1880. Forthirty years Phillips was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Deputies as representative of 
the Great and Central synagogues; he served as a 
member of the Rumanian Committee, and was a 
vice-president of the Anglo-Jewish Association. 
Benjamin Phillips will be chiefly remembered for 
the prominent part he took in the struggle for the 
removal of Jewish disabilities. In 1846 he was 
elected a member of the common council as repre- 
sentative of the ward of Farringdon Within. After 
being returned at every subsequent election, he was 
elected alderman of the ward in 1857. In 1859 he 
held the office of sheriff, and on Sept. 29, 1865, was 
elected lord mayor. He performed the duties of 
mayor with marked distinction, and the King of the 
Belgians, whom he entertained, conferred upon him 
the Order of Leopold. During his mayoralty he 
rendered considerable help in personally raising 
£770,000 toward the great Cholera Fund. In recog- 
nition of these services he was knighted by Queen 
Victoria. In 1888, owing to advancing years, he re- 
tired from the court of aldermen, being succeeded 
in the office by his second son, Alderman Sir George 
FaupEL-PHILLIPS, who was unanimously elected. 
Sir Benjamin Phillips was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Spectacle-Makers Company (of which he 
was master) and was on the commission for the Lieu- 
tenancy of the City of London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Oct. 18, 1889 ; 
The Times and other London newspapers, Oct. 10, 1889. 


J. G. L. 


PHILLIPS, GEORGE LYON: Jamaican pol- 
itician; born in 1811; died at Kingston, Jamaica, 
Dec. 99, 1886. One of the most prominent and in- 
fluential residents of Jamaica, he held the chief 
magistrateship of the privy council and other im- 
portant executive offices on the island. During the 
anxious period known as the “Saturnalia of Blood” 
Phillips especially conserved the interests of the col- 
ony by his gentle and calm demeanor at councils of 
state. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Falmouth Gazette (Jamaica), Dec. 31, 1885; 
Jew. World, Jan. 28, 1887; Jew. Chron. Feb. 4, 1887. 
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PHILLIPS, MORRIS: American journalist 
and writer; born in London, England, May 9, 1884. 
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Phillips received his elementary education in Cleve- 


land, Ohio, and later continued his studies under 


private tutors in New York. He studied for the 
legal profession, first in Buffalo and later in Now 
York. But the opportunity being open to him of 
association with Nathaniel Parker Willis as joint 
editor of thc “New York Home Journal,” he em- 
braced it at once, and from Sept., 1854, until the 
death of Willis in Jan., 1867, Phillips was associate 
editor of that periodical, of which he then became 
chief editor and sole proprietor. Phillips was a 
prolifie writer and an extensive traveler; as such 
he held commissions as special correspondent for 
several daily newspapers, and published in many 
magazines the fruits of his observations. 
A. F. H. V. 


PHILLIPS, PHILIP: American jurist; born 
in Charleston, S. C., Dec. 17, 1807; died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 14, 1884. He was educated at 
the Norwich Military Academy in Vermont and at 
Middletown, Conn. He then studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1829, settling in Cheraw, 
S. C. He was a member of the Nullification Con- 
vention of 1882. Elected to the state legislature 
in 1834, he resigned in 1885 and moved to Mobile, 
Ala., where he practised law. He was president 
of the Alabama State Convention in 1887, and was 
elected to the state Yepysiature Yn 1044, eme Yo- 
elected in 1852. In 1858-55 he was a member of 
Congress from Alabama. He then moved to Wash- 
ington, where he continued his profession until the 
Civil war, when he migrated to New Orleans. 
the war hereturned to Washington and resided there 
until his death. In 1840 he prepared a * Digest of 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of Alabama,” and he 
wrote * Practise of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” He married Eugenia Levy of Charleston, 
S. C., on Sept. 7, 1880. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Brewer, Alabama, pp. 406-107 ; Garrett, Rem- 

iniscences of Public Men in Alabama, 1872, pp. 405-407. 


A. A. S. I. 


PHILLIPS, PHINEAS: Polish merchant; 
flourished about 1775. Heheld the position of chief 
of the Jewish community at Krotoschin, at that 
time a fief of the princes of Thurn and Taxis. The 
reigning prince held Phillips in considerable esteem 
and entrusted him with personal commissions. 

In the course of business Phillips attended the 
Leipsic fairs and those held in other important Con- 
tinental cities, In 1775 he extended his travels to 
England. Once there, he settled for some time in 
London, where he carried on an extensive business 
in indigo and gum. 

After his death, while on a visit to his native 
town his son Samuel Phillips established himself 
in London and became the father of Sir Benjamin 
PmrLrpes and grandfather of Sir George FAUDEL- 
PnriLLIPS, Bart., both lord mayors of London. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Oct. 18, 1889, 


J. G. L. 
PHILLIPS, SAMUEL: English journalist; 
born at London 1815; died at Brighton Oct., 1854. 


He was the son of an English merchant, and at fif- 
tcen ycarsof age made his début as an actor at Cov- 


After 


ent Garden. Influential friends then placed him 
at Cambridge, whence he passed to Göttingen Uni- 
versity. Phillips then came to London, and in 1841 
turned his attention to literature and journalism. 
Ilis earliest work was a romance entitled “Caleb 
Stukeley,” which appeared in “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine” and was reprinted in 1848, Its success led to 
further contributions to “ Blackwood’s,” including 
“We Are All Low People There” and other tales. 

Phillips continued to write for periodicals, and he 
was subsequently admitted as literary critic to the 
staff of the “Times.” His articles were noted for 
their vigor of expression and their wealth of ideas. 
Dickens, Carlyle, Mrs. Stowe, and other popular 
writers were boldly assailed by the anonymous 
critic, whose articles became the talk of the town. 
In 1852 and 1854 two volumes of his literary essays 
were published anonymously. Phillips was also 
associated with the “Morning Herald” and “John 
Bull.” 

When the Society of the Crystal Palace was formed 
Phillips became secretary and afterward literary 
director. In connection with the Palace he wrote 
the “Guide” and the “ Portrait Gallery.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Oct. 17, 1854: Didot, 

Nouveau Biographie Général; Chambers, Cyc. of English 

Literature. 
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PHILO JUDZEUS: hresian pese, 
born about 20 B.c. at Alexandria, Egypt; died after 
40 c.g. The few biographical details concerning 
hinr that have been preserved are found in his own 
works (especially in * Legatio ad Caium," §§ 22; 28; 
ed. Mangey [hereafter cited in brackets], ii, 567, 
072; “De Specialibus Legibus," ii. 1 [ii. 299]) and 
in Josephus (“ Ant.” xviii. 8, $8 1; comp. 2b. xix. 5, 
81; xx. 5, 82). The only event that can be deter- 
mined chronologically is his participation in the 
embassy which the Alexandrian Jews sent to the 
emperor Caligula at Rome for the purpose of asking 
protection against the attacks of the Alexandrian 
Greeks. This occurred in the year 40 c.z. 

Philo includedin his philosophy both Greek wisdom 
and Hebrew religion, which he sought to fuse and 
harmonize by means of the art of allegory that he 
had learned from the Stoics. His work was not ac- 
cepted by contemporary Judaism. “The sophists 
of literalness,” as he calls them (* De Somniis,” i. 16- 
11), “opened their eyes superciliously ” when he ex- 
plained to them the marvels of his exegesis. Greek 
science, suppressed by the victorious Phariseeism 
(Men. 99), was soon forgotten. Philo was all the 
more enthusiastically received by the early Chris- 
tians, some of whom saw in him a Christian. 

His Works: The Church Fathers have preserved 
most of Philo's works that are now extant. These 
are chiefly commentaries on the Pentateuch. As 
Ewald has pointed out, three of Philo’s chief works 
lie in this field (comp. Siegfried, “ Abhandlung zur 
Kritik der Schriften Philo’s,” 1874, p. 565). 

(a) He explains the Pentateuch catechetically, in 
the form of questions and answers (* Zyrýuara kai 
Avoetc, Quaestiones et Solutiones ”). It can not now 
be determined how far he carried out this method. 
Only the following fragments have been preserved: 
passages in Armenian in explanation of Genesis and 
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Exodus, an old Latin translation of a part of the 
“Genesis,” and fragments from the Greek text in 
the “Sacra Parallela,” in the “Catena,” and also in 
Ambrosius, The explanation is confined chiefly to 
determining the literal sense, although Philo fre- 
quently refers to the allegorical sense as the higher. 

(D That he cared mainly for the latter he shows 
in his scientific chief work, the great allegorical 
commentary, Nóuov 'lepóv ’AAAnyopia, or “Legum 

Allegorize," which deals, so far as it 
His Alle- has been preserved, with selected 
gorical passages from Genesis. According to 
Commen- Philo’s original idea, the history of 
tary. primal man is here considered as a 
symbol of the religious and moral de- 
velopment of the human soul. This great commen- 
tary included the following treatises: (1) " De Alle- 
goriis Legum,” books i.-iii., on Gen. ii. 1l-iii 1a, 
8b-19 (on the original extent and contents of these 
three books and the probably, more correct combina- 
tion of i. and ii., see Schürer, * Gesch.” iii. 508); (2) 
“De Cherubim," on Gen. iii. 24, iv. 1; (8) ^ De Sacrifi- 
ciis A belis et Caini,” on Gen. iv. 2-4 (comp. Schürer, 
l.c. p. 504); (4) * De Eo Quod Deterius Potiori Insi- 
diatur?; (5) “De Posteritate Caini,” on Gen. iv. 
16-25 (see Cohn and Wendland, “Philonis Alex- 
andrini," etc., ii., pp. xviii, et seg., 1-41; “ Philolo- 
gus," Ivii. 248-289); (6) " De Gigantibus," on Gen. 
vi. 1-4; (7) “Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis," on Gen. 
vi. 4-12 (Schürer]?.c. p. DOO} correvity combines Nas. 
6 and 7 into one book; Massebieau [* Bibliothèque de 
VEcole des Hautes Etudes," p. 93, note 2, Paris, 
1889] adds after No. 7 the lost books Hepi Aia jkov) ; 
(8) “De Agricultura Noë,” on Gen. ix. 20 (comp. Von 
Arnim, *Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria," 
1899, pp. 101-140); (9) “ De Ebrietate," on Gen. ix. 
21 (on the lost second book see Schürer, l.e. p. 901, 
and Von Arnim, Le. pp. 58-100); (10) " Resipuit 
Noë, seu De Sobrietate," on Gen. ix. 24-27; (11) 
* De Confusione Linguarum," on Gen. xi. 1-9; (12) 
“De Migratione Abrahami," on Gen. xii. 1-6; (13) 
*Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit," on Gen. xv. 
2-18 (on the work Hep Mic9ov cited in this treatise 
see Massebieau, 7.e. pp. 97 et seg., note 3); (14) “ De 
Congressu Querende Eruditionis Gratia," on Gen. 
xvi. 1-6; (15) “De Profugis,” on Gen. xvi. 6-14; 
(16) “De Mutatione Nominum," on Gen, xvii. 1-22 
(on the fragment * De Deo," which contains a com- 
mentary on Gen. xviii. 2, see Massebieau, l.c. p. 
29); (17) * De Somniis," book i., on Gen. xxviii. 12 
et seq., xxxi. 11 et eg. (Jacob's dreams) ;* De Somniis, " 
book ii., on Gen. xxxvii. 40 et seg. (the dreams of 
Joseph, of the cupbearer, the baker, and Pharaoh). 
Philo's three other books on dreams have been lost. 
The first of these (on the dreams of Abimelech and 
Laban) preceded the present book i., and discussed 
the dreams in which God Himself spoke with the 
dreamers, this fitting in very well with Gen. xx. 8. 
On a doxographie source used by Philo in book i., 
& 4 [i. 623], see Wendland in “Sitzungsbericht der 
Berliner Akademie,” 1897, No. xlix. 1-6. 

(c) Philo wrote a systematic work on Moses and 
his laws, which was prefaced by the treatise * De 
Opificio Mundi,” which in the present editions pre- 
cedes “De Allegoriis Legum," book i. (comp. “De 
Abrahamo,” $ 1 [ii. 1], with “ De Præmiis et Penis,” 


$ i [ii. 408]). The Creation is, according to Philo, 
the basis for the Mosaic legislation, which is in 
complete harmony with nature (“De Opificio 
Mundi,” 81[i.1]. The exposition of the Law then 
follows in twosections. First come the biographies 
of the men who antedated the several written laws of 
the Torah, as Enos, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. These were the Patriarchs, who were 
the living impersonations of the active law of virtue 
before there were any written laws. "Then the laws 
are discussed in detail: first the chief 

On the ten commandments (the Decalogue), 
Patriarchs. and then the precepts in amplification 
of each law. The work is divided into 

the following treatises: (1) “De Opificio Mundi” 
(comp. Siegfried in “Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie,” 1874, pp. 562-565; L. Cohn’s im- 
portant separate edition of this treatise, Breslau, 1889, 
preceded the edition of the same in “ Philonis Alexan- 
drini,” etc., 1896, i). (2) “De Abrahamo," on Abra- 
ham, the representative of the virtue aequired by 
learning. 'The lives of Isaac and Jacob have been 
lost. Thethree patriarchs were intended as types of 
the ideal cosmopolitan condition of the world. (8) 
* De Josepho," the life of Joseph, intended to show 
how the wise man must act in the actually existing 
state. (4) “De Vita Mosis," books i.-iii.; Schürer, 
l.e. p. 528, combines the three books into two; but, 
as Massebieau shows (l.c. pp. 42 e£ seg.), a passage, 
though hardly an entire book, is missing at the end 
of the present second book (Wendiand, in“ Tiermes,” 
xxxi. 440). Schürer (l.c. pp. 515, 524) excludes this 
work here, although he admits that from a literary 
pointof view it fits into this group; but he considers 
it foreign to the work in general, since Moses, un- 
like the Patriarchs, can not be conceived as a uni- 
versally valid type of moral action, and can not be 
described as such. The latter point may be ad- 
mitted; but the question still remains whether it is 
necessary to regard the matter in this light. It 
seems most natural to preface the discussion of 
the law with the biography of the legislator, while 
the transition from Joseph to the legislation, from 
the statesman who has nothing to do with the divine 
laws to the discussion of these laws themselves, is 
forced and abrupt. “Moses, as the perfect man, 
unites in himself, in a way, all the faculties of the 
patriarchal types. His is the “most pure mind” 
(*De Mutatione Nominum," 37 [i. 610]), he is the 
“lover of virtue," who has been purified from all pas- 
sions (“ De Allegoriis Legum," iii. 45, 48 [1. 119, 115). 
As the person awaiting the divine revelation, he is 
also specially fitted to announce it to others, after 
having received it in the form of the 
Commandments (40. iii. 4 [i. 89 e£ seq. |). 
(5) “De Decalogo," the introductory 
treatise to the' chief ten command- 
ments of the Law. (6) *De Specialibus Legibus," 
in which treatise Philo attempts to systematize the 
several laws of the Torah, and to arrange them in 
conformity with the Ten Commandments. To the 
first and second commandments he adds the laws 
relating to priests and sacrifices; to the third (mis- 


On the 
Law. 


. use of the name of God), the laws on oaths, vows, 


ete.; to the fourth (on the Sabbath), the laws on 
festivals; to the fifth (to honor father and mother), 
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the laws on respect for parents, old age, etc.; to the 
sixth, the marriage laws; to the seventh, the civil 
and criminal laws; to the eighth, the laws on theft; 
to the ninth, the laws on truthful testifying; and to 
the tenth, the laws on lust (comp. Stade-Holtzmann, 
“Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” 1888, ii. 535-545; on 
Philo as influenced by the Halakah, see B. Ritter, 
"Philo und die Halacha,” Leipsic, 1879, and Sieg- 
fried’s review of the same in the “Jenaer Litera- 
turzeitung," 1879, No. 35). The first book includes 
the following treatises of the current editions: * De 
Circumcisione”; “De Monarchia," books i. and ii. ; 
“De Sacerdotum Honoribus”: “De Victimis.” On 
the division of the book into these sections, the titles 
of the latter, and newly found sections of the text, 
see Schürer, l.e. p. 517; Wendland, Lc. pp. 186 et 
seg. The second book includes in the editions a sec- 
tion also entitled * De Specialibus Legibus " (ii. 270- 
277), to which is added the treatise * De Septenario,” 
which is, however, incomplete in Mangey. The 
greater part of the missing portion was supplied, 
under the title * De Cophini Festo et de Colendis 
Parentibus," by Mai (1818), and was printed in 
Richter’s edition, v. 48-50, Leipsic, 1828. The com- 
plete text of the second book was published by 
Tischendorf in his “Philonea” (pp. 1-83). The 
third book is included under the title “De Speciali- 
bus Legibus ” in ed. Mangey, ii. 299-834. The fourth 
book also is entitled “De Specialibus Legibus"; to 
it the last sections are added under the titles * De 
Judice" and “De Concupiscentia” in the usual edi- 
tions; and they include, also, as appendix, the sec- 
tions *De Justitia" and *De Creatione Princi- 
pum." (7) The treatises “De Fortitudine," “De 
Caritate," and * De Penitentia " are a kind of appen- 
dix to “De Specialibus Legibus." Schiirer (Le. pp. 
519 [note 82], 520-522) combines them into a special 
book, which, he thinks, was composed by Philo. 
(8) “De Premiis et Panis” and “De Execratione.” 
On the connection of both see Schürer, Lc. pp. 522 
et seg. This is the conclusion of the exposition of 
the Mosaic law. 

Independent Works: (1) “Quod Omnis Probus 
- Liber,” the second half of a work on the freedom of 
the just according to Stoic principles. The genu- 
ineness of this work has been disputed by Frankel 
(in “ Monatsschrift,” ii. 80 et seg., 61 et seg.), by Grütz 
(“ Gesch.” iii. 464 et seg.), and more recently by Ans- 
feld (1887), Hilgenfeld (in “Zeitschrift für Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie," 1888, pp. 49-71), and others. 
Now Wendland, Ohle, Schürer, Massebieau, and 
Krell consider it genuine, with the exception of the 
partly interpolated passages on the Essenes. (2) 
“In Flaccum” and “ De Legatione ad Caium," an ac- 
count of the Alexandrian persecution of the Jews 
under Caligula. This account, consisting originally 
of five books, has been preserved in fragments only 
(see Schiirer, /.c. pp. 525 et seq.). Philo intended to 
show the fearful punishment meted out by God to 
the persecutors of the Jews (on Philo’s predilection 
for similar discussions see Siegfried, “Philo von Al- 
exandria," p. 157). (8) “De Providentia," preserved 
only in Armenian, and printed from Aucher's Latin 
translation in the editions of Richter and others (on 
Greek fragments of the work see Schürer, Ze. pp. 
591 ef seg.) (4) “De Animalibus” (on the title sce 


Schürer, l.c. p. 582; in Richter's ed. viii. 101-144). 
(5) 'YwoUerwá (“Counsels”), a work known only 
through fragments in Eusebius, * Preeparatio Evan- 
gelica," viii. 6, 7. The meaning of the title is open 
to discussion; it may be identical with the follow- 
ing (No. 6). (6) Hep? 'Iovóaío», an apology for the 
Jews (Schtirer, Lc. pp. 589 et seq.). 

For a list of the lost works of Philo see Schiirer, 
l.c. p. 584. 

Other Works Ascribed to Philo: (1) * De Vita Con- 
templativa? (on the different titles comp. Schürer, 
lc. p. 535). This work describes the mode of life 
and the religious festivals of a society of Jewish 
asceties, who, according to the author, are widely 
scattered over the earth, and are found especially | 
in every nome in Egypt. The writer, however, 
confines himself to describing a colony of hermits 
settled on the Lake Mareotis in Egypt, where each 
lives separately in his own dwelling. Six days 
of the week they spend in pious contemplation, 
chiefly in connection with Scripture. On the sev- 
enth day both men and women assemble together in 
a hall; and the leader delivers a discourse consist- 
ing of an allegorical interpretation of a Scriptural 
passage. The feast of the fiftieth day is especially 
celebrated. The ceremony begins with a frugal 
meal consisting of bread, salted vegetables, and 
water, during which a passage of Scripture is inter- 
preted. After the meal the members of the society 
in turn sing religious songs of various kinds, to which 
the assembly answers with a refrain. The ceremony 
ends with a choral representation of the triumphal 
festival that Moses and Miriam arranged after the 
passage through the Red Sea, the voices of the men 
and the women uniting in a choral symphony until 
the sun rises. Afteracommon morning prayer cach 
goes home to resume his contemplation. Such is 
the contemplative life (8íoc 0sopzrikóc) led by these 
Oepasevraí (“servants of Yuw”). | 

The ancient Church looked upon these Therapeutze 
as disguised Christian monks. This view has found 
advocates even in very recent times; Lucius' opin- 
ion particularly, that the Christian monkdom of the 
third century was here glorified ina Jewish disguise, 
was widely accepted (“Die "Therapeuten," 1879). 
But the ritual of the society, which was entirely at 
variance with Christianity, disproves this view. 
The chief ceremony especially, the choral represen- - 
tation of the passage through the Red Sea, has no 
Special significance for Christianity; nor have there 
ever been in the Christian Church nocturnal festi- 

vals celebrated by men and women 

* De Vita together. But Massebieau (“Revue 
Contempla- de l'Histoire des Religions," 1887, xvi. 
tiva.” 170 et seq., 284 et seq.), Conybeare 
(“Philo About the Contemplative 

Life,” Oxford, 1895), and Wendland (“Die Thera- 
peuten,” etc., Leipsic, 1896) ascribe the entire work 
to Philo, basing their argument wholly on linguistic 
reasons, which seem sufficiently conclusive. But 
there are great dissimilarities between the funda- 
mental conceptions of the author of the “De Vita 
Contemplativa” and those of Philo. The latter 
looks upon Greek culture and philosophy as allies, 
the former is hostile to Greek philosophy (see Sieg- 
frica in “ Protestantische Kirchenzeitung,” 1896, No. 
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42). He repudiates a science that numbered among 
its followers the sacred band of the Pythagoreans, 
inspired men like Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Heraclitus, and Plato, whom Philo prized 
(“Quod Omnis Probus,” i., ii.; “Quis Rerum Divi- 
narum Heres Sit,” 48; “De Providentia," ii. 42, 48, 
etc.) . He considers the symposium a detestable, 
common drinking-bout. This can not be explained 
as a Stoic diatribe; for in this case Philo would not 
have repeated it. And Philo would have been the 
last to interpret the Platonic Eros in the vulgar way 
in which it is explained in the * De Vita Contempla- 
tiva," 7 [ii. 480], as he repeatedly uses the myth of 
double man allegorically in his interpretation of 
Scripture (“De Opificio Mundi,” 24; “De Allegoriis 
Legum,” ii. 24). It must furthermore be remem- 
bered that Philo in none of his other works men- 
tions these colonies of allegorizing ascetics, in which 
he would have been highly interested had he known 
of them. But pupils of Philo may subsequently 
have founded near Alexandria similar colonies that 
endeavored to realize his ideal of a pure life tri- 
umphing over the senses and passions; and they 
might also have been responsible for the one-sided 
development of certain of the master’s principles. 
While Philo desired to renounce the lusts of this 
world, he held fast to the scientific culture of Hel- 
lenism, which the author of this book denounces. 
Although Philo liked to withdraw from the world 
in order to give himself up entirely to contempla- 
tion, and bitterly regretted the lack of such repose 
(“De Specialibus Legibus," 1 [ii. 299]), he did not 
abandon the work that was required of him by the 
welfare of his people. 

(2) *De Incorruptibilitate Mundi." Since the 
publication of I. Bernays' investigations there has 
been no doubt that this work is spurious. Its Peri- 
patetic basic idea that the world is eternal and in- 
destructible contradicts all those Jewish teachings 
that were for Philo an indisputable presupposition. 
Bernays has proved at the same time that the text 
has been eonfused through wrong pagination, and 
he has cleverly restored it (4 Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen,” 1885, i. 288-290; * Abhandlung der Berliner 
Akademie," 1876, Philosophical-Historical Division, 
pp. 209-278; ib. 1882, sect. iii. 82; Von Arnim, l.c. 
pp. 1-92). 

(8) “De Mundo,” a collection of extracts from 
Philo, especially from the preceding work (comp. 
Wendland, “Philo,” ii., pp. vi.-x.). (4) “De Samp- 
sone” and “De Jona,” in Armenian, published with 
Latin translation by Aucher. (5) “Interpretatio 
Hebraicorum Nominum,” a collection, by an anony- 
mous Jew, of the Hebrew names occurring in Philo. 
Origen enlarged it by adding New Testament 
names; and Jerome revised it. On the etymology of 
names occurring in Philo's exegetical works see be- 
low. (6) A “Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum,” 
which was printed in the sixteenth century and then 
disappeared, has been discussed by Cohn in “J. Q. 
R.” 1898, x. 277-882. It narrates Biblical history 
from Adam to Saul (see Sehürer, l.c. p. 542). (7) 
The pseudo-Philonic * Breviarium Temporum," pub- 
lished by Annius of Viterbo (see Schürer, /.c. note 
168). po 

His Exegesis. 


Eo P 
Cultural Basis: Philo, of és’ 
E. a 


descent, was by birth a Hellene, a member of one 
of those colonies, organized after the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, that were dominated by 
Greek language and culture. The vernacular of 
these colonies, Hellenistic Greek proper, was every- 
where corrupted by idiotisms and solecisms, and in 
specifically Jewish circles by Hebraisms and Semi- 
tisms, numerous examples of which are found in the 
Septuagint, the Apocrypha, and the New Testa- 
ment. The educated classes, however, had created 
for themselves from the classics, in the so-called 
Kotvjj ÓtáAekroc, a purer medium of expression. In 
the same way Philo formed his language by means 
of extensive reading of the classics. Scholars at an 
early date pointed out resemblances to Plato (Suidas, 
8.9. ; Jerome, “ De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis," Cata- 
logue, $.9.) But there are also expressions and 
phrases taken from Aristotle, as well as from Attic 
orators and historians, and poetic phrases and allu- 
sions to the poets. Philo’s worksoffer an anthology 
of Greek phraseology of the most different periods; 
and his language, in consequence, lacks simplicity 
and purity (see Treitel, “De Philonis Judæi Ser- 
mone," Breslau, 1870; Jessen, *De Elocutione Phi- 
lonis Alexandrini," 1889). 

But more important than the influence of the lan- 
guage was that of the literature. He quotes the 
epic and dramatic poets with especial frequency, or 
alludes to passages in their works. He has a wide 
acquaintance with the works of the Greek philos- 
ophers, to which he was devoted, owing to them his 
real scholarship, as he himself says (see * De Con- 
gressu Querende Eruditionis Gratia," 6 [i. 550]; 
“De Specialibus Legibus," ii. 229; Deane, “The 
Book of Wisdom," 1881, p. 12, note 1). He holds 
that the highest perception of truth is possible only 
after a study of the encyclopedic sciences. Hence 
his system throughout shows the influence of Greek 
philosophy. The dualistic contrast between God 
and the world, between the finite and the infinite, 
appears also in Neo-Pythagorism. The influence 

of Stoicism is unmistakable in the doc- 

Influence trine of God as the only efficient cause, 

of in that of divine reason immanent in 
Hellenism. the world, in that of the powers ema- 
nating from God and suffusing the 

world. In the doctrine of the Logos various ele- 
ments of Greek philosophy are united. As Heinze 
shows (“Die Lehre vom Logos in der Griechischen 
Philosophie," 1872, pp. 204 et seg.), this doctrine 
touches upon the Platonic doctrine of ideas as well 
as the Stoic doctrine of the yewxoraréy 71 and the 
Neo-Pythagorean doctrine of the type that served at. 
the creation of the world; and in the shaping of the 
Aóyoc Touebe it touches upon the Heraclitean doctrine 
of strife as the moving principle. Philo’s doctrine 
of dead, inert, non-existent matter harmonizes in its 
essentials with the Platonic and Stoic doctrine. His 
account of the Creation is almost identical with that 
of Plato; he follows the latter's “Timeus” pretty 
closely in his exposition of the world as having no 
beginning and no end; and, like Plato, he places the 
creative activity as well as the act of creation out- 
side of time, on the Platonic ground that time begins 
only with the world. The influence of Pythago- 
rism appears in the numeral-symbolism, to which 
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Philo frequently recurs. The Aristotelian contrast 
between divauic and èvrełéyera (* Metaphysics,” iii. 
73) is found in Philo, “De Allegoriis Legum,” i. 64 
(on Aristotle see Freudenthal in “ Monatsschrift," 
1875, p. 288). In his psychology he adopts either the 
Stoic division of the soul into eight faculties, or the 
Platonie trichotomy of reason, courage, and desire, 
or the Aristotelian triad of the vegetative, emotive, 
and rational souls. The doctrine of the body as the 
source of all evil corresponds entirely with the 
Neo-Pythagorean doctrine: the soul he conceives as 
a divine emanation, similar to Plato's vovg (see 
Siegfried, “ Philo,” pp. 189 e£ seg.). His ethics and 
. allegories are based on Stoic ethics and allegories. 

Although as a philosopher Philo must be classed 
. with the eclectics, he was not therefore merely a com- 
piler. He made his philosophy the means of de- 
fending and justifying the Jewish religious truths. 
These truths he regarded as fixed and determinate; 
and philosophy was merely an aid to truth and a 
means of arriving at it. With this end in view 
Philo chose from the philosophical tenets of the 
Greeks, refusing those that did not harmonize with 
the Jewish religion, as, e.g., the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of the eternity and indestructibility of the 
world. 

Although he devoted himself largely to the Greek 
language and literature, especially Greek philoso- 
phy, Philo's national Jewish education is also a fac- 
tor to be taken into account. While he read the Old 

Testament chietly in the Greek trans- 
His Knowl- lation, not deeming it necessary to use 
edge of the Hebrew text because he was under 

Hebrew. the wrong impression that the Greek 

corresponded with it, he nevertheless 
understood Hebrew, as his numerous etymologies of 
Hebrew names indicate (see Siegfried, * Philonische 
Studien," in Merx, * Archiv für Wissenschaftliche 
Erforschung des A. T.” 1871, ii. 2, 143-168; idem, 
" Hebrüisehe Worterklürungen des Philo und Ihre 
Einwirkung auf die Kirehenvüter," 1863). These 
etymologies are not in agreement with modern He- 
brew philology, but arealong the lines of the etymo- 
logic midrash to Genesis and of the earlier rabbinism. 
His knowledge of the Halakah was not profound. 
D. Ritter, however, has shown (Le.) that he was 
more at home in this than has been generally assumed 
(see Siegfried's review of Ritter’s book in *Jenaer 
Literaturzeitung," 1879, No. 85, where the principal 
points of Philo’s indebtedness to the Halakah are 
enumerated). In the Haggadah, however, he was 
very much at home, not only in that of the Bible, but 
especially in that of the earlier Palestinian and the 
Hellenistic Midrash (Frankel, “Ueber den Einfluss 
der Palüstinensischen Exegese auf die Alexandri- 
nische Hermeneutik," 1851, pp. 190-200; Schürer, 
(c. p. 546; “De Vita Mosis," i. 1 [ii. 81]). 

His Methods of Exegesis: Philo bases his doctrines 
on the Old Testament, which he considers as the 
source and standard not only of religious truth but 
in general of all truth, Its pronouncements are for 
him divine pronouncements. "They are the words 
of the iepóc Aóyoc, 8 &oc Adyoc, 0p90c Adyoc (* De Agricul- 
tura Noë,” $12 [i. 308]; “De Somniis,” i. 681, ii. 25) 
uttered sometimes directly and sometimes through 
the mouth of a prophet, especially through Moses, 
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whom Philo considers the real medium of revelation, 
while the other writers of the Old Testament appear 
as friends or pupils of Moses. Although he distin- 
guishes between the words uttered by God Himself, 
as the Decalogue, and the edicts of Moses, as the 
special laws (“De Specialibus Legibus," §§ 2 et seq. 
[ii. 800 et seg. ] ; “ De Preemiis et Poenis," § 1 [ii. 408]), 
he does not carry out this distinction, since he be- 
lieves in general that everything in the Torah is of 
divine origin, even the letters and accents (* De Mu- 
tatione Nominum," § 8 [i. 587]). The extent of his 
canon can not be exactly determined (comp. Horne- 
mann, “Observationes ad Illustrationem Doctrine 
de Canone V. T. ex Philone,” 1776; B. Pick, 
“Philo’s Canon of the O. T.," in “Jour. of Exeg. 
Society," 1895, pp. 126-143; C. Bissel, *'The Canon 
of the O. T.,” in “ Bibliotheca Sacra," Jan., 1886, pp. 
88-86; and the more recent introductions to the Old 
Testament, especially those of Buhl, * Canon and 
Text of the O. T.” 1891, pp. 17, 48, 45; Ryle, “ Philo 
and Holy Script,” 1895, pp. xvi.-xxxv. ; and other 
references in Schürer, l.e. p. 547, note 17). He does 
not quote Ezekiel, Daniel, Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, or Esther (on a quotation from 
Job see E. Kautzsch, “De Locis V. T. a Paulo 
Apostolo Aliegatis," 1869, p. 69; on Philo's manner 
of quoting see Siegfried, l.c. p. 162). Philo regards 
the Bible as the source not only of religious revela- 
tion, but also of philosophie truth; for, according 
to him, the Greek philosophers also have borrowed 
from the Bible: Heraclitus, according to “Quis 
herum Divinarum Heres Sit,” § 48 [i. 508]; Zeno, 
according to “Quod Omnis Probus Liber,” § 8 [ii. 
454]. 

Greek allegory had preceded Philo in this field. 
As the Stoic allegorists sought in Homer the basis 
for their philosophic teachings, so the Jewish alle- 
gorists, and especially Philo, went to the Old Testa- 


ment. Following the methods of Stoic allegory, 
they interpreted the Bible philosoph- 
Stoic ically (on Philo’s predecessors in the ` 


Influence. domain of the allegoristic Midrash 

among the Palestinian and Alexan- 
drian Jews, see Siegfried, /.c. pp. 16-37). Philo bases 
his hermeneutics on the assumption of a twofold 
meaning in the Bible, the literal and the allegorical 
(comp. “Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis,” § 11 [i. 280]; 
* De Somniis," i. 40 [i. 656]). He distinguishes the 
pc?) kai davepa axddoore (^ De Abrahamo," $ 36 [ii. 29 
et seg.]), “ad litteram" in contrast to “allegorice ” 
(“ Quæstiones in Genesin," ii. 21). The two inter- 
pretations, however, are not of equal importance: 
the literal sense is adapted to human needs; but the 
allegorical sense is the real one, which only the ini- 
tiated comprehend. Hence Philo addresses himself 
to the wbora (“initiated”) among his audience, by 
whom he expects to be really comprehended (“ De 
Cherubim," § 14 [i. 47]; “De Somniis,” i. 33 [i. 
649). A special method is requisite for determin- 
ing the real meaning of the words of Scripture 
(“Canons of Allegory,” * De Victimas Offerentibus," 
§ 5 [ii. 255]; “Laws of Allegory,” “De Abrahamo," 
S 15 [ii. 11]); the correct application of this method 
determines the correct allegory, and is therefore 
called “the wise architect” (“De Somniis,” ii. 2 [i. 
660]). Asa result of some of these rules of inter- 
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pretation the literal sense of certain passages of 
the Bible must be excluded altogether; e.g., passages 
in which according to a literal inter- 


Attitude pretation something unworthy is said 
Toward of God; orin which statements are 
Literal made that are unworthy of the Bible, 

Meaning. senseless, contradictory, or inadmissi- 


ble; or in which allegorical expres- 
sions are used for the avowed purpose of drawing 
the reader’s attention to the fact that the literal sense 
is to be disregarded. 

There are in addition special rules that not only 
direct the reader to recognize the passages which 
demand an allegorical interpretation, but help the 
initiated to find the correct and intended meaning. 
These passages are such as contain: (1) the doubling 
of a phrase; (2) an apparently superfluous ex- 
pression in the text; (8) the repetition of statements 
previously made; (4) a change of phraseology—all 
these phenomena point to something special that the 
reader must consider. (5) An entirely different 
meaning may also be found by a different combination 
of the words, disregarding the ordinarily accepted 
division of the sentence in question into phrases 
and clauses. (6) The synonyms must be carefully 
studied; e.g., why Aaóc is used in one passage and 
yévoc in another, etc. (7) A play upon words must be 
utilized for finding a deeper meaning; :e.j., sheep 
(«póflarov) stand for progress in knowledge, since 
they derive their name from the fact of their pro- 
gressing (zpofaívem), etc. (8) A definite allegorical 
sense may be gathered from certain particles, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, etc. ; and in certain cases it 
can be gathered even from (9) the parts of a word ; 
e.g., from did in óuZevkoc. (10) Every word must 
be explained in all its meanings, in order that 
different interpretations may be found. (11) The 
skilful interpreter may make slight changes in a 
word, following the rabbinical rule, ^ Read not so, 
but so” (Ber. 10a). Philo, therefore, changed ac- 
cents, breathings, etc., in Greek words. (12) Any 
peculiarity in a phrase justifies the assumption that 
some special meaning is intended; e.g., where uia 
(“one”) is used instead of «pórz (“ first”; Gen. i. 5), 
ete, Details regarding the form of words are very 
important: (13) the number of the word, if it shows 
any peculiarity in the singular or the plural; the 
tense of the verb, etc.; (14) the gender of the 
noun; (15) the presence or omission of the article; 
(16) the artificial interpretation of a single expres- 
sion; (17) the position of the verses of a passage; (18) 
peculiar verse-combinations; (19) noteworthy omis- 
sions; (20) striking statements; (21) numeral sym- 
polism. Philo found much material for this sym- 
bolism in the Old Testament, and he developed it 
more thoroughly according to the methods of the 
Pythagoreans and Stoics. He could follow in many 
points the tradition handed down by hisallegorizing 
predecessors (“De Vita Contemplativa," 8 8 [ii 
481]. 

Philo regards the singular as God's number and 
the basis for all numbers (“De Allegoriis Legum," 
ii. 12 [i. 66]). Two is the number of schism, of that 
which has been created, of death (“De Opificio 
Mundi, $9 [i. 7]; “De Allegoriis Legum," i. 2 (1. 44]; 
“De Somniis,” ii. 10 [i. 688]). Three is the number 
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of the body (“De Allegoriis Legum,” i. 2 [i. 44) 
or of the Divine Being in connection with His fun- 
damental powers (“ De Sacrificiis Abe- 
Views on lis ct Caini,” $15 [i. 178]). Four is 
Numbers. . potentially what ten is actually, the 
perfect number (“ De Opificio Mundi,” 
g% 15, 16 [i. 10, 11], etc.); but in an evil sense 
four is the number of the passions, 7407 (“De Con- 
gressu Quærendæ Eruditionis Gratia," $17 [i. 592). 
Five is the number of the senses and of sensibility 
(*De Opificio Mundi," 8 20 fi. 14], etc.). Six, the 
product of the masculine and feminine numbers 8 X 2 
and in its parts equal to 9 -- 9, is the symbol of the 
movement of organic beings (* De Allegoriis Legum," 
i. 2 [i 44]). Seven has the most various and mar- 
velous attributes (* De Opificio Mundi," $$ 30-43 [i. 
21 et seg.]; comp. I. G. Müller, * Philo und die Welt- 
schopfung," 1841, p. 211). Eight, the number of the 
cube, has many of the attributes determined by the 
Pythagoreans (* Questiones in Genesin," iii. 49 [i. 
993, Aucher]). Nine is the number of strife, ac- 
cording to Gen. xiv. (* De Congressu Qu. Eruditionis 
Gratia," $ 17 [i. 532]). Ten is the number of per- 
fection (* De Plantatione Noë,” § 29 fi. 847]). Philo 
determines also the values of the numbers 50, 70, 
and 100, 12,and120. (22) Finally, the symbolism of 
objects is very extensive. The numerous and 
manifold deductions made from the comparison of 
objects and the relations in which they stand come 
very near to confusing the whole system, this being 
prevented only by assigning predominance to certain 
forms of comparison, although others of secondary 
importance are permitted to be made side by side 
with them. Philo elaborates an extensive symbol- 
ism of proper names, following the example of the 
Bible and the Midrash, to which he adds many new 
interpretations. On the difference between the 
physical and ethical allegory, the first of which 
refers to natural processes and the second to the 
psychic life of man, see Siegfried, l.c. p. 197. 

Philo's teaching was not Jewish, but was derived 
from Greek philosophy. Desiring to convert it into 
a Jewish doctrine, he applied the Stoic mode of.alle- 
goric interpretation to the Old Testament. No one 
before Philo, except his now forgotten Alexandrian 
predecessors, had applied this method to the Old ` 
Testament—a method that could produce no lasting 
results. It was attacked even in Alexandria (“ De 
Vita Mosis," iii. 27 [ii. 168]), and disappeared after 
the brief florescence of Jewish Hellenism. 

His Doctrine of God: Philo obtains his theol- 
ogy in two ways: by means of negation and by posi- 
tive assertions asto the nature of God (comp. Zeller, 
“ Philosophie der Griechen," 8d ed., iii., & 2, pp. 
353-360; Drummond, * Philo Judius, ” ij, 1-64, Lon- 
don, 1888). In his negative statement he tries to 
define the nature of God in contrast to the world. 
Here he can take from the Old Testament only cer- 
tain views of later Jewish theology regarding God’s 
sublimity transcending the world (Isa. lv. 9), and 
man’s inability to behold God (Ex. xxxii. 20 et seg.). 
But according to the conception that predominates 
in the Bible God is incessantly active in the world, 
is filled with zeal, is moved by repentance, and 
comes to aid His people; He is, therefore, entirely 
different from the God described by Philo. Philo 
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does not consider God similar to heaven or the world 
or man; He exists neither in time norspace; He has 
no human attributes oremotions. Indeed, He has 
no attributes whatever (d720b¢), and in consequence 
no name (appz7oc), and for that reason he can not be 
perceived by man (àkaráAgxroc). He can not change 
(arperroc); He is always the same(áótoc). He needs 
no other being (ypifSwv óvdevóc 70 mapárav), and is self- 
sufficient (avro ikavóc). He can never perish (a¢@ap- 
700. Heis the simply existent (ô ov, 70 öv), and as 
such has no relations with any other being (Tò yàp 7 
ÖV éartv ovi vv scpóc TA). 

It is evident that this is not the God of the Old 
Testament, but the idea of Plato designated as Oeóç, 
in contrast to matter. Nothing remained, therefore, 
but to set aside the descriptions of God in the Old 
Testament by means of allegory. Philo character- 
izes as a monstrous impiety the anthropomorphism 
of the Bible, which, according to the literal mean- 
ing, ascribes to God hands and feet, eyes and ears, 
tongue and windpipe (* De Confusione Linguarum,” 
§ 27 [i. 425]). Scripture, he says, adapts itself to 
human conceptions (7b.); and for pedagogic reasons 
God is occasionally represented as a man (* Quod 
Deus Sit Immutabilis,” S 11 [i. 281]). The same 
holds good also as regards His anthropopathie at- 
tributes. God as such is untouched by unreason- 
able emotions, as appears, e.g., from Ex. ii. 19, where 
Moses, torn by his emotions, perceives God alone to 
be calm (“De Allegoriis Legum,” iii. 12 [i. 943 ]). 
He is free from sorrow, pain, and all such affections. 
But He is frequently represented as endowed with 
human emotions; and this serves to explain expres- 

sions referring to His repentance. 


Views on Similarly God can not exist or change 
Anthropo- inspace. He has no“ where" (zob, ob- 
mor- tained by changing the accent in Gen. 
phisms.  iii.9: * Adam, where [roù] art thou?” 


is not in any place. He is Himself the 
place; the dwelling-place of God means the same 
as God Himself, as in the Mishnah Dippy = “Godis” 
(comp. Freudenthal, “Hellenistische Studien,” p. 
73), corresponding to the tenet of Greek philosophy 
that the existence of all things is summed up in God 
(comp. Schürer, “Der: Begriff des Himmelreichs,” 
in *Jahrbuch für Protestantische Theologie," 1876, 
i. 170). The Divine Being as such is motionless, as 
the Bible indicates by the phrase *God stands" 
(Deut. v. 81; Ex. xvii. 6). It was difficult to har- 
monize the doctrine of God's namelessness with the 
Dible; and Philo was aided here by his imperfect 
knowledge of Greek. Not noticing that the Sep- 
tuagint translated the divine name Yuwu by Képvoc, 
he thought himself justified in referring the two 
names Oeóc and Kipiog to the two supreme divine 
faculties. | 
Philo's transcendental conception of the idea of 
God precluded the Creation as well as any activity 
of God in the world; it entirely separated God from 
man; andit deprived ethics of all religious basis. 
But Philo, who wasa pious Jew, could not accept 
the un-Jewish, pagan conception of the world and 
the irreligious attitude which would have been the 
logical result of his own system; and so he accepted 
the Stoic doctrine of the immanence of God, which 


led him to statements opposed to those he had | 


previously made. While he at first had placed God 
entirely outside of the world, he now regarded Him 
as the only actual beingtherein. God is the only 
real citizen of the world; allother beings are merely 
sojourners therein (“De Cherubim," 8 84 [i. 661]. 
While God as a transcendent being could not 
operate at all in the world, He is now considered 
as doing everything and as the only cause of all 
things (“De Allegoriis Legum," iii. 8 [i. SS]. He 
creates not only once, but forever (2b. i. 18 [i. 44]). 
He is identical with the Stoic “cfficient cause." He 
is impelled to activity chiefly by His gooduess, 
which is the basis of the Creation. God as creator 
is called Osóc (from 7í05g4:; comp. “De Confusione 
Linguarum," § 27 [i. 425]). This designation also 
characterizes Him in conformity with His goodness, 
because all good gifts are derived from God, but 
not evil ones. Hence God must call upon other 
powers to aid Him in the creation of man, as He 
can have nothing to do with matter, which con- 
stitutes the physical nature of man: with evil 
He can have no connection; He can not even pun- 
ish it. God stands in a special relation to man. 
The human soul is God's most characteristic work. 
It is à reflex of God, a part of the divine reason, 
just as in the system of the Stoics the human soul is 
an emanation of the World-Soul. The life of the 
soul is nourished and supported by God, Philo using 
for his illustrations the figures of the light and the 
fountain and the Biblical passages referring to these. 

Doctrine of the Divine Attributes: Al- 
though, as shown above, Philo repeatedly endeav- 
ored to find the Divine Being active and acting in 
the world, in agreement with Stoicism, yet his Pla- 
tonic repugnance to matter predominated, and con- 
sequently whenever he posited thatthe divine could 
not have any contact with evil, he defined evil as 
matter, with the result that he placed God outside 
of the world. Hence he was obliged to separate 
from the Divine Being the activity displayed in the 
world and to transfer it to the divine powers, which 
accordingly were sometimes inherent in God and 
at other times exterior to God. This doctrine, as 
worked out by Philo, was composed of very differ- 
ent elements, including Greek philosophy, Biblical 
conceptions, pagan and late Jewish views. The 
Greek elements were borrowed partly from Platonic 
philosophy, in so far as the divine powers were con- 
ceived as types or patterns of actual things (“arche- 
typalideas”), and partly from Stoic philosophy, in so 
far as those powers were regarded as the efficient 
causes that not only represent the types of things, 
but also produceand maintain them. They fill the 
whole world, and in them are contained all being and 
all individual things (* De Confusione Linguarum," 
§ 34 [i. 481]). Philo endeavored to harmonize this 
conception with the Bible by designating these 
powers as angels (“De Gigantibus," § 2 [i. 268]; 
“De Somniis,” i. 22 [i. 641 et seg. ]), whereby he des- 
troyed an essential characteristic of the Biblical view. 
He further made use of the pagan conception of 
demons (75). And finally he was influenced by the 
late Jewish doctrine of the throne-chariot (MWYA 
25719), in connection with which he in a way de- 
taches one of God’s fundamental powers, a point 
which will be discussed further on. In the Haggadah 
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this fundamental power divides into two contrasts, 
which modify each other: DYNAN nmm mn nob. 
In the same way Philo contrasts the two divine at- 
tributes of goodness and power (àya0órgc and àpxy, 
Shivam xapiovuc and cvyxoAaoruc?). They arealso ex- 
pressed in the names of God; but Philo'sexplanation 
is confusing. "* Yxmwi" really designates God as the 
kind and merciful one, while “ Elohim” designates 
him as the just one. Philo, however, interpreted 
“Elohim ” (LXX. 9eóc) as designating the “cosmic 
power"; and as heconsidered the Creation the most 
important proof of divine goodness, he found the 
idea of goodness especially in Oeóç (“ De Migratione 
Abrahami," § 32 [i. 464]). On the parallel activity 
of the two powers and the symbols used therefor 
in Scripture, as well as on their emanation from 
God and their further development into new pow- 
ers, their relation to God and the world, their 
part in the Creation, their tasks toward man, etc., 
see Siegfried, “Philo,” pp. 214-218.  Philo's expo- 
sition here is not entirely clear, as he sometimes con- 
ceives the powers to be independent hy postases and 
sometimes regards them as immanent attributes of 
the Divine Being. 

The Logos: Philo considers these divine powers 
in their totality also, treating them as a single 
independent being, which he designates * Logos." 
This name, which he borrowed from Greek philos- 
ophy, was first used by Heraclitus and then adopted 
by the Stoics. Philo's conception of the Logos is 
influenced by both of these schools. From Heracli- 
tus he borrowed the conception of the "dividing 
Logos” (Aóyoc voucbc), which calls the various objects 
into existence by the combination of contrasts (“ Quis 
Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit," § 43 [i. 503]), and 
from Stoicism, the characterization of the Logos as 
theactiveand vivifying power. But Philo borrowed 
also Platonic elements in designating the Logos 
as the “idea of ideas” and the “archetypal idea” 
(* De Migratione Abrahami," $18 [i. 452]; “ De Spe- 
cialibus Legibus," 8 36 [ii. 833]). There are, in ad- 
dition, Biblical elements: there are Diblical passages 
in which the word of Yuwn is regarded as a power 
acting independently and existing by itself, as 
Isa. lv. 11 (comp. Matt. x. 18; Prov. xxx. 4); these 
ideas were further developed by later Judaism in 
the doctrines of the Divine Word creating the world, 
the divine throne-chariot and its cherub, the divine 
splendor and its shekinah, and the name of God as 
well as the names of the angels; and Philo borrowed 
from all these in elaborating his doctrine of the 
Logos. Hecalls the Logos the “archangel of many 
names," “taxiarch” (corps-commander), the “name 
of God," also the “heavenly Adam” (comp. “De 
Confusione Linguarum," § 11 [i. 411]), the * man, 
the word of the eternal God." The Logos is also 
designated as "high priest," in reference to the ex- 
alted position which the high priest occupied after 
the Exile as the real center of the Jewish state. 
The Logos, like the high priest, is the expiator of 
sins, and the mediator and advocate for men: lxéry¢ 
(“Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit," § 42 [i. 501], 
and «apákAgro; (“De Vita Mosis," iii. 14 [ii. 155]. 
From Alexandrian theology Philo borrowed the idea 
of wisdom as the mediator; he thereby somewhat 
confused his doctrine of the Logos, regarding wis- 


dom as the higher principle from which the Logos 
proceeds, and again coordinating it with the latter. 

Philo, in connecting his doctrine of the Logos. 
with Scripture, first of all bases on Gen. i. 27 the re- 
lation of the Logosto God. He trans- 
Relation of lates this passage as follows: “He 
the Logos made man after the image of God," 

to God. concluding therefrom that an image 

of God existed. "This image of God 
is the type for all other things (the “Archetypal 
Idea” of Plato), a seal impressed upon things. The 
Logos is a kind of shadow cast by God, having the 
outlines but not the. blinding light of the Divine 
Being. 

The relation of the Logos to the divine powers, 
especially to the two fundamental powers, must 
now be examined. And here is found a twofold 
series of exegetic expositions. According to one, 
the Logos stands higher than the two powers; ac- 
cording to the other, it is in a way the product of 
the two powers; similarly it occasionally appears 
as the chief and leader of the innumerable powers 
proceeding from the primal powers, and again as 
the aggregate or product of them. In its relation 
to the world the Logos appears as the universal 
substance on whichall things depend; and from this 
point of view the manna (as yevxorardy Tt) becomes 
a symbol for it. The Logos, however, is not only 
the archetype of things, but also the power that 
produces them, appearing as such especially under 
the name of the Logos rousóc (“the divider"). It 
separates the individual beings of nature from one 
anotheraccording to their characteristics; but, on the 
other hand, it constitutes the bond connecting the 
individual creatures, uniting their spiritual and 
physical attributes. It may be said to have in- 
vested itself with the whole world as an inde- 
structible garment. It appears as the director and 
shepherd of the things in the world 
in so far as they are in motion. The 
Logos has a special relation to man. 
It is the type; man is the copy. The 
similarity is found in the mind (voir) of man. For 
the shaping of his nous, man (earthly man) has the 
Logos (the “heavenly man”) for a pattern. The 
latter offieiates here also as “the divider" (rouec), 
separating and uniting. The Logosas “interpreter” 
announces God’s designs to man, acting in this 
respect as prophet and priest. As the latter, he 
softens punishments by making the merciful power 
stronger than the punitive. The Logos has a spe- 
cial mystic influence upon the human soul, illu- 
minating it and nourishing it with a higher spiritual 
food, like the manna, of which the smallest piece has 
the same vitality as the whole. 

Cosmology: Philo’s conception of the matter 
out of which the world was created is entirely un- 
Biblical and un-Jewish; he is here wholly at one 
with Plato and the Stoics. According to him, God 
does not create the world-stuff, but finds it ready 
at hand. God can not create it, as in its nature it 
resists all contact with the divine. Sometimes, fol- 
lowing the Stoics, he designates God as “ the efficient 
cause,” and matter as “the affected cause.” He 
seems to have found this conception in the Bible 
(Gen. i. 2) in the image of the spirit of God hover- 
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ing over the waters (“De Opificio Mundi," § 2 [i. 
12]. On the connection of these doctrines with the 
speculations on the Nw a NWYD, see Siegfried, /.c. 
pp. 230 et seq. 

Philo, again like Plato and the Stoics, conceives 
of matter as having no attributes or form; this, 
however, does not harmonize with the assumption 
of four elements. Philo conccives of matter as evil, 
on the ground that no praise is meted out to it in 
Genesis (“Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit," § 82 
[i. 495]. As a result, he can not posit an actual 
Creation, but only a formation of the world, as Plato 
holds. God appears as demiurge and cosmoplast. 

Philo frequently compares God to an architect or 
gardener, who formed the present world (the kóouoc 
àcÜjrcóc)according toa pattern, the ideal world (Kóouoc 
vopróc) Philo takes the details of his story of the 
Creation entirely from Gen. i. A specially impor- 
tant position is assigned here to the Logos, which 
executes the several acts of the Creation, as God 
can not come into contact with matter, actually 
creating only the soul of the good. 

Anthropology. The Doctrine of Man as a Nat- 
ural Being: Philoregards the physical nature of man 
as something defective and as an obstacle tó his de- 


velopment that can never be fully surmounted, but. 


stil as something indispensable in view of the 
nature of his being. With the body the necessity 
for food arises, as Philo explains in various alle- 
gories. The body, however, is also of advantage 
to the spirit, since the spiritarrives at its knowledge 
of the world by means of the five senses. But 
higher and more important is the spiritual nature of 
man. This nature has a twofold tendency: one 
toward the sensual and earthly, which Philo calls 
sensibility (aiovyorc), and one toward the spiritual, 
which he calls reason (vovc). Sensibility has its seat 
in the body, and lives in the senses, as Philo elabo- 
rates in varying allegoric imagery. Connected with 
this corporeality of the sensibility are its limitations; 
but, like the body itself, it is a necessity of nature, 
the channel of all sense-perception. Sensibility, 
however, is still more in need of being guided by 
reason, Reason is that part of the spirit which 
looks toward heavenly things. It is tho highest, 
the real divine gift that has been infused into man 
from without (“De Opiticio Mundi," i. 15; “De Eo 
Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiatur," i. 906); it is the 
masculine nature of the soul. The vo?c is originally 
at rest; and when it begins to move it produces the 
several phenomena of mind (évévufuaza). The prin- 
cipal powers of the voc are judgment, memory, 
and language. 

Man as a Moral Being: More important in Philo’s 
system is the doctrine of the moral development of 
man. Of this he distinguishes two conditions: (1) 
that before time was, and (2) that since the begin- 
ning of time. In the pretemporal condition the 
soul was without body, free from earthly matter, 
without sex, in the condition of the generic (yevixdc) 
man, morally perfect, 2.e., without flaws, but still 
striving after a higher purity. On entering upon 
time the soul loses its purity and is confined in a 
body. The nous becomes earthly, but it retains a 
tendency toward something higher. Philo is not 
entirely certain whether the body in itself or merely 


in its preponderance over the spirit is evil. But 
the body in any case is a source of danger, as it 
easily drags the spirit into the bonds of sensibility. 
Here, also, Philo is undecided whether sensibility is 


in itself evil, or whether it may merely lead into | 


temptation, and must itself be regarded as a mean 
(uécov). Sensibility in any case is the source of the 
passions and desires. The passions attack the sensi- 
bility in order to destroy the whole soul. On their 


number and their symbols in Scripture see Siegfried, - 


l.c. pp. 245 et seg. The “desire” is either the lustful 
enjoyment of sensual things, dwelling assuch in the 
abdominal cavity (xoA/a), or it is the craving for this 
enjoyment, dwelling in the breast. It connects the 
nous and the sensibility, this being a psychologic 
necessity, but an evil from an ethical point of view. 

According to Philo, man passes through several 
steps in his ethical development. At first the sev- 
eral elements of the human being are in a state of 


/ 


latency, presenting a kind of moral neutrality which | 


Philo designates by the terms “naked” or “ medial.” 
The nous is nude, or stands midway so long as it 
has not decided either for sin or for virtue. In this 
period of moral indecision God endeavors to prepare 
the earthly nous for virtue, presenting to him in the 
“earthly wisdom and virtue” an image of heavenly 
wisdom. But man (nous) quickly leaves this state 
of neutrality. As soon as he meets the woman 
(sensibility) he is filled with desire, and passion en- 
snares him in the bonds of sensibility. Here the 
moral duties-of man arise; and according to his at- 
titude there are two opposite tendencies in hu- 
manity. 

Ethics. Sensual Life: The soul is first aroused 
by the stimuli of sensual pleasures; it begins to turn 
toward them, and then becomes more and more in- 
volved. It becomes devoted to the body, and hegins 
to lead an intolerable life (8íoc @Biwroc), Itis inflamed 
and excited by irrational impulses. Its condition is 
restless and painful. The sensibility endures, ac- 
cording to Gen. iii. 16, great pain. A continual 
inner void produces a lasting desire which is never 
satisfied. All the higher aspirations after God 
and virtue are stifled. The end is complete moral 
turpitude, the annihilation of all sense of duty, the 
corruption of the entire soul: not a particle of the 
soul that might heal the rest remains whole. The 
worst consequence of this moral death is, according 
to Philo, absolute ignorance and the loss of the 
power of judgment. Sensual things are placed 
above spiritual; and wealth is regarded as the high- 
est good. Too great a value especially is placed 
upon the human nous; and things are wrongly 
judged. Man in his folly even opposes God, and 
thinks to scale heaven and subjugate the entire 
earth. In the field of politics, for example, he at- 
tempts to rise from the position of leader of the 
people to that of ruler (Philo cites Joseph as a type 
of this kind). Sensual man generally employs his 
intellectual powers for sophistry, perverting words 
and destroying truth. 

Ascent to Reason: Abraham, the “immigrant,” is 
the symbol of man leaving sensuality to turn to 
reason (“De Migratione Abrahami,”.§ 4 [i. 489]). 
There are three methods whereby one can rise toward 
the divine: through teaching, through practise 


` 
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(áckgoic), and through natural goodness (6ct67N¢). 
On Philo’s predecessors on this point see Siegfried, 
l.c. p. 291. 

The method through teaching begins with a pre- 
liminary presentiment and hope of higher knowl- 
edge, which is especially exemplified in Enos. The 
real “teaching ” is represented in the case of Abra- 
ham, the “lover of learning.” The pupil has to pass 
through three stages of instruction. The first is that 
of “physiology,” during which physical nature is 
studied. Abraham was in this stage until he went to 
Haran; at this time he was the “ physiologer " of na- 
ture, the “meteorologer.” Recognizing his short- 
comings, he went to Haran, and turned to the study 
of the spirit, devoting himself at first to the prepara- 
tory learning that is furnished by general education 
(éyxbxAtog madeia); this is most completely analyzed 
by Philo in “De Congressu Querende Eruditionis 
Gratia,” § 8 [i. 590]. The pupil must study gram- 
mar, geometry, astronomy, rhetoric, music, and 
logic; but he can never attain to more than a partial 
mastery of these sciences, and this only with the 
utmost labor. He reaches only the boundaries of 
knowledge (étvorfun) proper, for the “soul’s irra- 
tional opinions" still follow him. He sees only the 
reflection of real science. The knowledge of the 
medial arts (écart Téva) often proves erroneous. 
Hence the “lover of learning ” will endeavor to be- 
come a “wise man." Teaching will have for its 
highest stage philosophy, which begins to divide 
the mortal from the immortal, finite knowledge from 
infinite knowledge. The tendency toward the sen- 
suous is given up, and the insufficiency of mere 
knowledge is recognized. He perceives that wisdom 
(copia) is something higher than sophistry (oogcoreca) 
and that the only subject of contemplation for the 
wise is ethics. lle attains to possession («ryor¢) and 
use (ypjci); and at the highest stage he beholds 
heavenly things, even the Eternal God Himself. 

By the method of practise man strives to attain to 
the highest good by means of moral action. The 
preliminary here is change of mind (uerávoia), the 
turning away from the sensual life. This turning 
away is symbolized in Enoch, who, according to 
Gen. v. 24, “was not.” Rather than undertake to en- 
gage in the struggle with evil it is better for man to 
escape therefrom by running away. He can also 
meet the passions as an ascetic combatant. Moral 
endeavor is added to the struggle. Many dangers 
arise here. The body (Egypt), sensuality (Laban 
and others), and lust (the snake) tempt the ascetic 
warrior. The sophists (Cain, etc.) try to lead him 
astray. Discouraged by his labors, the ascetic 
flags in his endeavors; but God comes to his aid, as 
exemplified in Eliezer, and fills him with love of 
labor instead of hatred thereof. Thus the warrior 
attains to victory. He slays lust as Phinehas slays 
the snake; and in this way Jacob (“he who trips 
up”), the wrestling ascetic, is transformed into 
Israel, who beholds God. | 

Good moral endowment, however, takes prece- 
dence of teaching and practise. Virtue here is not 
the result of hard labor, but is the excellent fruit 
maturing of itself. Noah represents the prelimi- 
nary stage. Heis praised, while no really good deeds 
are reported of him, whence it may be concluded 
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that the Bible refers to his good disposition. But 
as Noah is praised only in comparison with his 
contemporaries, it follows that he is not yet a per- 
fect man. There are several types in the Bible rep- 
resenting the perfect stage. It appears in its purest 
form in Isaac. He is perfect from the beginning: 
perfection is a part of his nature (¢tac¢) ; and he can 
never lose it (aùrýkooç ka aivouddyc). With such per- 
sons, therefore, the soul is in a state of 
rest and joy. Philo's doctrine of vir- 
tue is Stoic, although he is undecided 
whether complete dispassionateness 
(axé3ea; “De Allegoriis Legum," iii. 45 [i. 518]) or 
moderation (uerpioraðeiv; “De Abrahamo," § 44 [ii. 
137]) designates the really virtuous condition. Philo 
identifies virtue in itself and in general with divine 
wisdom. Hence he uses the symbols interchange- 
ably for both; and as he also frequently identifies 
the Logos with divine wisdom, the allegoric’ desig- 
nations here too are easily interchanged. The Gar- 
den of Eden is “the wisdom of God” and also “the 
Logosof God” and “ virtue." The fundamental vir- 
tue is goodness; and from it proceed four cardinal 
virtues—prudence, courage, self-control, and justice 
(gpdvycic, avdpia, coópoctvg, dixacocbvn)—as the four 
rivers proceed from the riverof Eden. An essential 
difference between Philo and the Stoics is found in 
the fact that Philo seeks in religion the basis for all 
ethics. Religion helps man to attain to virtue, 
which he can not reach of himself, as the Stoics 
hold. God must implant virtue in man (“De Alle- 
goriis Legum," i. 58 [i.73]). Hence the goal of the 
ethical endeavor is a religious one: the ecstatic con- 
templation of God and the disembodiment of souls 
after death. 

Hellenistic Judaism culminated in Philo, and 
through him exerted a deep and lasting influence on 
Christianity also. For the Jews themselves it soon 
succumbed to Palestinian Judaism. The develop- 
ment that ended in the Talmud offered a surer guar- 
auty for the continuance of Judaism, as opposed to 
paganism and rising Christianity, than Jewish Hel- 


Views on 
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]enism could promise, which, with all its loyalty to 


the laws of the Fathers, could not help it to an inde- 

pendent position. The cosmopolitanism of Chris- 

tianity soon swept away Hellenistic Judaism, which 
could never go so far as to declare the Law super- 
fluous, notwithstanding its philosophic liberality. 

(For the extent and magnitude of Philo's influence 

on Judaism and Christianity see Siegfried, /.c. pp. 

275-399.) 
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His Relation to the Halakah: Philo's rela- 
tion to Palestinian exegesis and exposition of the 
Law is twofold: that of receiver and that of giver. 
While his method of interpretation was influenced 
by the Palestinian Midrash, he in his turn influenced 
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this Midrash; for many of his ideas were adopted 
by Palestinian scholars, and are still found scattered 
throughout the Talmud and the Midrashim. The 
Palestinian Halakah was probably known in Alexan- 
dria even before the time of Philo, and was appar- 
ently introduced by Judah b. Tabbai, or Joshua b. 
Perahyah, who fled from the persecutions of Hyr- 
canus to Alexandria, where he remained for some 
time, Philo had, moreover, the opportunity of 
studying Palestinian exegesis in its home; for he 
visited Jerusalem once or twice, and at these times 
could communicate his views and his method of 
exegesis to the Palestinian scholars. Furthermore, 
later teachers of the Law occasionally visited Alex- 
andria, among them Joshua b. Hananiah (comp. 
Niddah 69b); and these carried various Philonic 
ideas back to Palestine. The same expositions of 
the Law and the same Biblical exegesis are very 
frequently found, therefore, in Philo and in the 
Talmud and Midrashim. The only means of as- 
certaining Philo’s exact relation to Palestinian 
exegesis lies in the determination of the priority of 
one of two parallel passages found in both authori- 
ties. In the solution of such a problema distinction 
must first be drawn between the Halakah and the 
Haggadah. 

With regard to the Halakah, which originated in 
Palestine, it may be assumed with certainty that the 
interpretations and expositions found in Philo which 
coincide with those of the Halakah 
have been borrowed by him from the 

to the latter; and his relation to it is, there- 
Halakah. fore, only that of the recipient. Any 
influence which he may have exercised 

upon it can have been only a negative one, inasmuch 
as he aroused the opposition of Palestinian scholars 
by many of his interpretations, and inspired them 
to controvert him. The following examples may 
serve to elucidate his relation to the Halakah: Philo 
says (“ De Specialibus Legibus," ed. Leipsic, § 18, ed. 
Maugey [cited hereafter as M.], 312), in inter preting 
Deut. xxii. 23-27, that the distinction made in the 
Law as to whether the violence was offered in the 
city or in the field must not be taken literally, the 
point being whether the girl cried for help and could 
have found it, without reference to the place where 
she was assaulted. The same view is found in the 
Halakah: * One might think thatif the deed occurred 
in the city, the girl was guilty under all circum- 
Stances, and that if it took place in the field, she 
was invariably innocent. According to Deut. xxii. 
27, however, ‘the betrothed damsel cried, and there 
was none to save her.’ This shows that wherever 
help may be expected the girl is guilty, whether 
the assault is made in the city or in the field; but 
where no help is to be expected, she is innocent, 
whether the assault occurs in the city or in the field” 
(Sifre, Deut. 248 [ed. Friedmann, p. 118b]). Philo 
explains (l.c. § 21 [M. 319-820]) the words “God 
delivers him into his hand” (Ex. xxi. 18, Hebr.) as 
follows: “A man has secretly committed a premed- 
itated murder and has escaped human justice; but 
his act has not been hidden from divine vengeance, 
and he shall be punished for it by death. Another 
man who has committed a venial offense, for which 
he deserves exile, also has escaped human justice. 


His Debt 


This latter man God uses as a tool, to act as the 
executioner of the murderer, whom He causes him 
to meet and to slay unintentionally. The murderer 
has now been punished by death, while his execu- 
tioner is exiled for manslaughter; the latter thus 
suffering the punishment which he has merited be- 
cause of his original minor offense.” This same in- 
terpretation is found in the Halakah as well (Mak. 
10b; comp. also Mek., Mishpatim, iv. fed. Weiss, 
p. 86a]). In explaining the law given in Deut. xxi. 
10-14, Philo says, furthermore (* De Caritate," § 14 
[M. 394]), that a captive woman taken in war shall 
not be treated as a slave if her captor will not take 
her to wife. The same interpretation is found in 
the Halakah (Sifre, Deut. 214 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
119a], which explains the words “lo tit‘amer bah ” 
(= “thou shalt not do her wrong”) to mean, “thou 
shalt not keep her as a slave.” 

Numerous instances are also found in which, 
though Philo departs in the main point from the 
Halakah, he agrees with it in certain details. Thus, 
in interpreting the law set forth in Ex. xxi. 22 
(“De Specialibus Legibus," § 19 [M. 317]) he differs 
entirely from the Halakah, pen that he says that 
the man in question is liable to punishment only in 

case he has beaten the woman on the belly. The 
Halakah (Mek. £e. v. [ed. Weiss, p. 90a]) deduces 
this law from the word “harah” (= * pregnant ?). 

Philo agrees with the Halakah also in his justifi- 
cation of various laws. The law given in Ex. xxii. 
1, according to which the owner has the right to 
killa thief, is based by Philo on the assumption that 
the thief breaks in with murderous intent, in which 

case he would certainly be ready to kill the owner 

should the latter try to prevent him from stealing 
(“De Specialibus Legibus," 8 2 [M. 387]). The 
Mishnah (Sanh. viii. 6 and Talmud 72a) gives the 
same explanation, 

It is especially interesting to note that Philo bor- 
rowed certain halakot that have no foundation in 
Scripture, regarding them as authoritative interpre- 
tations of the law in question. Hesays, for instance 
(Lc. 8 5 [M. 304]), that the marriage of a Jew with 
a non-Jewish woman is forbidden, no matter of 
what nation she be, although the Talmud says (‘Ab. 
Zarah 86b) that, according to the Pentateuchal law 
(Deut. vii. 8), only a marriage witha member of any 
of the seven Canaanitish peoples was forbidden, the 
extension of this prohibition to all other nations 
being merely a rabbinie decree. 

The most important feature of Philo’s relation to 
the Halakah is his frequent agreement with an 
earlier halakah where it differs from a later one. 
This fact has thus far remained unnoticed, although 
it is most important, since it thus frequently bo- 
comes possible to determine which portions of the 
accepted halakah are earlier and which are later in 


date. A few examples may serve to make this 
clear. Philo says (* De Caritate," 8 14 
Agreement [M. 398]) in explaining the law given 
with the in Deut. xxi. 10-14, regarding a 
Earlier woman taken captive in war, that she 
Halakah. mustcut her nails. This interpreta- 


tion of verse 19 of the same chapter 
agrees with the earlier halakah, represented by R. 
Eliezer (Sifre, Deut. 212 [ed. Friedmann, p. 112b); 
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but the later halakah (Sifre, lc), represented 
by R. Akiba, explains the words “we-‘asetah 
et-ziparneha" as meaning “she shall let her nails 
grow." Again, Philo says (^ De Specialibus Legibus," 
& 19 [M. 817]), in interpreting the law of Ex. xxi. 
18-19: *If the person in question has so far recov- 
ered from his hurt that he is able to go out again, 
although it may be necessary for him to be assisted 
by another or to use cruiches, his assailant is no 
longer liable to punishment, even in case his victim 
subsequently dies; for it is not absolutely certain 
that his death is a result of the blow, since he has 
recovered in the meantime.” Hence Philo takes the 
phrase “upon his staff? (ib. verse 19) literally. In 
like manner he interprets (l.c. § 2 [M. 336-337]) the 
passage “If the sun be risen upon him" (25. xxii. 9) 
as follows: “If the owner catches the thief before 
sunrise he may kill him; butafter thesun has risen, 
he nolonger has this right." Both these explana- 
tions by Philo contradict the accepted halakah, 
which interprets the passages Ex. xxi. 19, xxii. 3, 
as well as Deut. xxii. 17, figuratively, taking the 
phrase “upon his staff” to mean “supported by his 
own strength,” and interpreting the passage “If the 
sun be risen upon him” to mean “ when it is clear as 
daylight that the thief would not have killed the 
owner, even had the latter prevented him from the 
robbery” (comp. Mek., Mishpatim, vi. [ed. Weiss, 
p. 88b]). Philo here follows the earlier halakah, 
whose representative, R. Eliezer (Sifre, Deut. 237 
{ed. Friedmann, p. 118a]), says “ debarim ki-keta- 
bam” (=“the phrases must be taken literally ”). 
Although only Deut. xxii. 17 is mentioned in Ket. 
40a and Yer. Ket. 28c in connection with R. Eliezer's 
statement, it is not expressly said that such state- 
ment must not be applied to the other two phrases; 
and it may be inferred from Philo that these three 
phrases, which were explained figuratively by R. 
Ishmael, were taken literally by the old halakah. 

The same agreement between Philo and the earlier 
halakah is found in the following examples: Philo 
takes the phrases Ex, xxi. 23-25 and Deut. xix. 21, 
“eye for eye,” “tooth for tooth,” ete., literally, say- 
ing (Le. § 83 [M. 829]) that, according to the Mo- 

saic law, the “lex talionis” must hold. 

Supports This explanation differs from that of 

the ‘‘Lex theaccepted halakah, which interprets 
Talionis.” the phrases in question as meaning 
merely a money indemnity (Mek. l.c. 
viii. [ed. Weiss, p. 90b]; B. K. 93b—94a), whereas 
the earlier halakah (as represented by R. Eliezer, D. 
K. 94a) says “‘ayin tahat ‘ayin mammash " (= “an 
eye for an oye" is meant in the literal sense). This 
view of the earlier halakah was still known as such 
to the later teachers; otherwise the Talmud (B. K. 
1.c.) would not have taken special pains to refute this 
view, and to prove its incorrectness. 

It frequently happens that when Philo differs 
from the Halakah in expounding a law, and gives 
an interpretation at variance with it, such divergent 
explanation is mentioned as & possible one and is dis- 
proved in the Talmud or the halakic midrashim. This 
fact is especially noteworthy, since in many cases it 
renders possible the reconstruction of the earlier hala- 
kah by a comparison with Philo's interpretations, 
asis shown by the following example: Philo says 

X.—3 


(l.c. & 27 [M. 828]), in discussing the law of Ex. xxi. 
28-99, that if an ox known to be vicious kills a per- 
son, then the ox as well as its owner shall be sen- 
tenced to death. Philo interprets the words “his 
owner also shall be put to death ” (ib. verse 29) to re- 
fer to “death by legal sentence," although in certain 
circumstances the Law may exempt the owner from 
this penalty and impose a fine instead. The ac- 
cepted Halakah, however, explains the phrase in 
question to mean that the owner will suffer death 
at the hand of God, while human justice can punish 
him only by a fine, in no case having the right to 
put him to death because his ox has killed a man 
(Mek. Lc. x. [ed. Weiss, p. 93a]; Sanh. 15a, b). 
This interpretation of the Halakah was not, on the 
other hand, universally accepted; for in Mek. l.c. 
and especially in the Talmud, Zc. it is attacked 
in the remark: “Perhaps the passage really means 
that the owner shall be sentenced to death by a 
human court." It appears from this statement as 
well as from Sanh. i. 4 (comp. Geiger, “ Urschrift,” 
pp. 448 e£ seq.) that the earlier halakah held that the 
owner should be sentenced to death. This view 
was vigorously opposed by the later halakah, and 
was not entirely set aside until a very late date, as 
appears from Sanh. /.c. 

It is impossible, however, to ascribe to the earlier 
Halakah all the interpretations of Philo that are 
mentioned and refuted in the Talmud and the hala- 
kic midrashim; and extreme cauiion must be ob- 
served in determining which of Philo's interpreta- 
tions that differ from theaccepted Halakah are to be 
assigned to the earlier one. Many of Philo's ex- 

planations are quoted according to the 

Influence rulingsof the court of Alexandria and 

of the to its interpretation of the Law, and 

CourtofAl- were never recognized in the Pales- 

exandria. tinian Halakah. They are, neverthe- 

less, cited as possible interpretations, 

and arerefuted in the Talmud and in the Midrashim, 

Alexandrian judicial procedure in general being 
frequently made an object of criticism. 

Philo's relation to the Palestinian haggadic exe- 
gesis is different, for it can not be said that wherever 
Palestinian ideas coincide with his own it must in- 
variably have formed the basis of his statements 
(comp. Freudenthal, *Hellenistische Studien," pp. 
57-77). While this dependence may have existed 
in numerous instances, it may confidently be affirmed 
that in many other cases the Palestinian sources bor- 
rowed ideas which Philo had drawn from Hellenistic 
authorities. The following examples may serve to 
show that the Palestinian Haggadah is indebted to 
Philo: Gen. R. viii. 1 explains the passage Gen. i. 27 
to mean that God originally created man as an Ax- 
proaynos, this idea being first expressed by Philo 
in explanation of the same passage (* De Opificio 
Mundi,” § 24 [M. 17] and more clearly in “De Alle- 
goriis Legum," ii, 4 [M. 49]). In like manner the 
idea expressed in Gen. R. xiv. 8 of a twofold creation 


- of man, in part divine and in part earthly, has been 


taken from Philo, who was the first to enunciate this 
doctrine (* De Opificio Mundi,” $ 12 [M. 49-50]) while 
the interpretation given in Ex. R. xxvi. 1, that Moses 
was called by the same name as the water, is certainly 
taken from Philo, who says (* Vita Mosis," i. 4 [M. 
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83]) that Moses received his name because he was 
found in the water, the Egyptian word for which is 
“mos.” 
In the case of many of the ideas and principles 
found both in Philo and in the Talmudic and 
Midrashic literature it is impossible to 
Relation to assert that there has been borrowing 
Palestinian on either side; and it is much more 
Haggadie justifiable to assume that such ideas 
Exegesis. originated independently of each 
other in Palestino and in Alexandria. 
This may have been the case also with tho rules of 
hermeneutics. The principles which Philo framed 
for the allegorice interpretation of Scripture corre- 
spond in part to the exegetic system of the Pales- 
tinian Halakah. It is highly probable, however, 
that neither borrowed these rules from the other, 
but that both, feeling the need of interpreting Scrip- 
ture, though for different purposes, independently 


invented and formulated these methods while fol- 


lowing the same trend of thought. Some examples 
of similarity in the rules may be given here. Philo 
formulates the principle that a deeper meaning is 
implied in the repetition of well-known facts (* De 
Congressu Eruditionis Gratia,” § 14 [M. 529]); and 
this same rule was formulated by Akiba also (Sifre, 
Num. 2, according to the reading of Elijah Wilna). 
Philo states as another rule that there is nosuperflu- 
ous word in the Bible, and wherever there is a word 
which seems to be such, it must be interpreted. 
Hence he explains (* De Profugis," $ 10 [M. 554]) the 
apparently superfluous word in Ex. xxi. 12. "This 
principleisformulated by Akiba also (Yer. Shab. xix. 
17a; comp. also Sanh. 64b, where Akiba deduces the 
same meaning from the apparently redundant word 
in Num. xv. 31, as Philo does from Ex. xxi. 12). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Z. Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der Paliisti- 
nensischen Exegese auf die Alevandrinische Hermeneutik, 
pp. 190-192, Leipsic, 1851; idem, Ueber Paliistinensische und 
Alexandrinische Schriftforschung, in The Programme of 
the Breslau Seminary, 1854; Bernhard Ritter, Philo und 
die Halacha, ib. 1879; Gritz, Das Korbfest der Erstlinge bei 
Philo, in Monatsschrift, 1877, pp. 493-449; Carl Siegfried, 
Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments, 
Jena, 1875: N. J. Weinstein, Zur Genesisder Agada: partii., 
Die Alexandrinische Agada, Göttingen, 1901. 


T. J. Z. L. 


PHINEHAS: 1.—Biblical Data: Son of Elea- 
zar and grandson of Aaron (Ex. vi. 25; I Chron. v. 
80, vi. 95 [A. V. vi. 4, 50]). His mother is said to 
have been one of Putiel’s daughters; and it seems 
that he was the only child of his parents (Ex. Z.c.). 
Phinehas came into prominence through his execu- 
tion of Zimri, son of Salu, and Cozbi, daughter of 
Zur, a Midianite prince, at Shittim, where the Israel- 
ites worshiped. Baal-peor. Through his zeal he also 
stayed the plague which had broken out among the 
Israelites as a punishment for their sin; and for this 
act he was approved by God and was rewarded 
with the divine promise that the priesthood should 
remain in his family forever (Num. xxv. 7-15). 
After this event Phinehas accompanied, as priest, 
the expedition sent against the Midiunites, the result 
of which was the destruction of the latter (0, xxxi. 
6 e£ seg.). When the Israelites had settled in the 
land of Canaan, Phinehas headed the party which 
was sent to remonstrate with the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh because 


of the altar that had been built by them east of the 
Jordan (Josh. xxii, 13). 

At the time of the distribution of the land, Phine- 
has received a hill in Mount Ephraim, where his. 
father, Eleazar, was buried (čb. xxiv. 88). He is 
further mentioned as delivering the oracle to the 
Israelites in their war with the Benjamites (Judges 
xx. 29). In I Chron. ix. 20 he is said to have been 
the chief of the Korahites who guarded the entrance 
to the sacred tent. 

The act of Phinehas in executing judgment and 
his reward are sung by the Psalmist (Ps. cvi. 30, 
91)  Phinehas is extolled in the Apocrypha also: 
“And Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, is the third in 
glory” (Ecclus. [Sirach] xlv. 28); “And he was 
zealous for the law, even as Phinehas did unto 
Zimri, the son of Salu ” (I Macc. ii. 26). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Phinehas is 


highly extolled by the Rabbis for his promptness 
and energy in executing the prince of the tribe of 


Simeon and the Midianitish woman. While even 
Moses himself knew not what to do, and all the 
Israelites were weeping at the door of the Taber- 
nacle (Num. xxv. 6), Phinehas alone was self-pos- 
sessed and decided. He first appealed to the brave 
men of Israel, asking who would be willing to kill 
the criminals at the risk of his own life; and, receiving 
no answer, he then undertook to accomplish the ex- 
ecution himself (Sifre, Num. 131; Targ. pseudo- 
Jonathan to Num. xxv. 7). According to Midr. 
Agada to Num. /.c., however, Phinehas thought that. 
the punishment of Zimri was incumbent on him, say- 
ing: “Reuben himself having committed adultery 
[Gen. xxxv. 22], none of his descendants is qualified 
to punish the adulterers; nor can the punishment be 
inflicted by a descendant of Simeon, because the 
criminal is a Simeonite prince; but I, a descend- 
ant of Levi, who with Simeon destroyed the inhab- 
itants of Shechem for having committed adultery, 
will kill the descendant of Simeon for not having 
followed his ancestor’s example.” Phinehas, having 
removed the iron point from his spear (according to 
Pirke R. El. xlvii., it was Moses’ spear that Phine- 
has had snatched), leaned on the shaft as on a 
rod; otherwise the Simeonites would not have al- 
lowed him to enter the tent. Indeed, the people in- 
quired his object in entering the tent, whereupon 
he answered that he was about to follow the ex- 
ample of Zimri, and was admitted unopposed. 
After having stabbed the man and the woman, 
Phinehas carried both of them on his spear out of 
the tent so thatall the Israelites might see that they 
had been justly punished, 

Twelve miracles were wrought for Phinehas at. 
this time, among others the following: he was. 
aided by divine providence in carrying the two 
bodies on his spear (comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” iv. 6, 
8 12); the wooden shaft of the spear supported the 

Weight of two corpses; the lintel of 


The the tent was raised by an angel so 
Twelve that Phinehas was not required to 
Miracles. lower his spear; the blood of the 


victims was coagulated so that it 
might not drop on Phinehas and render him un- 
clean. Still, when he came out the people of the 
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tribe of Simeon gathered around him with the in- 
tention of killing him, upon which the angel of 
death began to mow down the Israelites with greater 
fury than before. Phinehas dashed the two corpses 
to the ground, saying: “Lord of the world, is it 
worth while that.so many Israelites perish through 
these two?” and thereupon the plague was stayed. 
An allusion to this incident is made by the Psalm- 
ist: “Then stood up Phinehas, and executed judg- 
ment” (Ps. cvi. 80), the Rabbis explaining the word 
“wa-yefallel” as meaning “he disputed with God.” 
The archangels were about to eject Phinehas from 
his place, but God said to them: “Leave him; he 
is a zealot, the son of a zealot [that is, Levi], one 
who, like his father [Aaron], appeases My anger” 
(Sanh. 82b; Sifre, Lc.; Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to 
Num, xxv. 7; Tan., Balak, 80; Num. R. xx. 26). 
In Ber. 6b, however, the above-quoted passage from 
the Psalms is interpreted to mean that Phinehas 


prayed to God to check the plague. The people of 
all the other tribes, out of envy, mocked Phinehas, 


saying: “Have yescen how a descendant of one who 
fattened [* pittem "] calves for sacrifices to the idol 
(referring to his grandfather Puticl; comp. JETHRO 
IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE] killed the prince of a 
tribe?" God then pointed out that Phinehas was 
in reality the son of Eleazar and the grandson of 
Aaron (Sanh. /.c.; B. B. 109b; Sifre, /.c.). 
Although the priesthood had been previously 
given to Aaron and his offspring, Phinehas became 
a priest only after he had executed Zimri, or, ac- 
cording to R. Ashi, after he had reconciled the tribes 
in the affair of the altar (Zeb. 101b; comp. PurwE- 
Has, BrsLiCAL Dara). The priestly portions of 
every slaughtered animal—the shoulder, the two 
cheeks, and the maw (Deut. xviii. 8)— were assigned 
by God to the priests solely because of the merit of 
Phinehas in killing Zimri and Cozbi: the shoulder 
asa reward for carrying on his shoulder the two 
corpses; the two cheeks, for having pleaded with 
his mouth in favor of the Israelites; and the maw, 
for having stabbed the two adulterers in that part 
(Sifre, Deut. 165; Hul. 184b; Midr. Agada to Num. 
xxv. 13). Owing to the sad consequences attending 
the Israelites’ lapse into idolatry, Phinchas pro- 
nounced an anathema, under the authority of the 
Unutterable Name and of the writing of the tables, 
and in the name of the celestial and terrestrial courts 
of justice, against any Israelite who should drink 
the wine of a heathen (Pirke R. El. xlvii.). 
Phinehas accompanied, in the capacity of a priest 
specially anointed (“meshuah milbamah ”) for such 
purposes (comp. Deut. xx. 2), the ex- 
pedition sent by Moses against Midian. 
The question why Phinehas was sent 
instead of his father is answered by 
the Rabbis in two different ways: (1) Phinehas went 
to avenge his maternal grandfather, Joseph (with 
whom certain rabbis identify Putiel), upon the Mid- 
janites who had sold him into Egypt (comp. Gen. 
xxxvii. 98-80). (2) He went simply because Moses 
said that he who began a good deed ought to finish 
it; and as Phinehas had been the first to avenge 
the Israelites upon the Midianites, it was proper that 
he should take part in the war against the latter 
(Sifre, Num. 157; Sotah 48a; Num. R. xxii. 4). 


Other 
Exploits. 


Phinehas was one of the two spies sent by Joshua 
to explore Jericho, as mentioned in Josh. ii. 1 et seg., 
Caleb being the other. "This idea is based on the 
Masoretic text of verse 4 of the same chapter, which 
reads “ wa-tizpeno " = “and she hid him,” that is to 
say, one spy only; for Phinehas, being a priest, was 
invisible like an angel (Num. R. xvi. 1). 'This is 
apparently the origin of the Rabbis’ identification 
of Phinehas with the angelof God sent to Bochim 
(Judges ii. 1; Seder ‘Olam, xx.; Num. R. L.e.; 
comp. Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to Nuin. xxv. 12). 
On the identification of Phinehas with Elijah see 
ELIJAH IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE, 

According to B. B. 15a, the last verse of the Book . 
of Joshua was written by Phinehas. The Rabbis, 
however, hold that the hill where Eleazar was 
buried (see Purnenas, BIBLICAL DATA) was not ap- 
portioned to Phinehas asa special lot, but was in- 
herited by him from his wife, and was therefore 
called by his name (B. B. 111b). Apart from his 


identification with Elijah, Phinehas is considered by 


the Rabbis to have attained a very great age, since 
according to them he was still living in the time of 
Jephthah, 840 years after the Exodus (comp. Judges 
xi. 96) Inthe matter of Jephthah’s vow, Phinehas 
is represented in a rather unfavorable light (see 
JEPHTHAH IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). For him 
who sees Phinehas in a dream a miracle will be 
wrought (Ber. 56b). 

E. C. M. SEL. 

2. Son of Eli, the high priest and judge of Israel; 
younger brother of Hophni. According to I Sam. 
ii. 12-17, the two brothers broke the law given in 
Lev. vii. 84 (whence they were termed “sons of 
Belial?) by striking the flesh-hook in the pot and 
taking for themselves whatever meat it brought up, 
even against the wish of the sacrificer. As judges 
they sinned through licentious conduct with the 
women who went to Shiloh (I Sam. ii. 22). In 
punishment for these sins it was announced to Eli 
that his sons should perish on the same day (ib. ii. 34); 
and in the ensuing battle between Israel and the 
Philistines both fell beside the Ark (75. iv. 11). 

A. posthumous son was born to the wife of Phine- 
has, whom she called Ichabod (I Sam. iv. 19); and 
in continuation of the priestly genealogy a grand- 
nephew of Phinehas, named Ahijah, is mentioned in 
conneetion with the battle of Jonathan against the 
Philistines (20. xiv. 3). 

3. Father of Eleazar, a priest who returned from 
captivity with Ezra (Ezra viii. 33). 


E. G. H. S. O. 


PHINEHAS: Guardian of the treasury at Jeru- 
salem. In the last days of Jerusalem, in the year 
70 c.E., he followed the example of his priestly col- 
league Jesus b. Thebouthi, and betrayed his trust; 
collecting many of the linen coats of the priests, their 
girdles, much purple and silk which had been pre- 
pared for the sacred curtain, and the costly spices 
for the holy incense, to save his life he went over 
to the Romans (Josephus, “B. J.” vi. 8, § 3). He 
appears to be identical with the Phinehas mentioned 
in the Mishnah Shekalim v. 1, who was guardian of 
the sacred wardrobe. See PHINEHAS B. SAMUEL. 

G. S. Kr. 
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Phylacteries 
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PHINEHAS BEN CLUSOTH: Leader of the 
Idumeans. Simon b. Giora undertook several ex- 
peditions into the territory of the Idumeans to req- 
uisition provisions for his people. 'The Idumeans, 
after their complaints in Jerusalem had not brought 
assistance, formed a band of volunteers numbering 
20,000 men, who from that time acted as wildly 
and mercilessly as did the Sicarians. "Their lead- 
ers were Johannes and Jacob b. Sosa, Simon b. 
Kathla, and Phinchas ben Clusoth (Josephus, * B. J.” 
iv. 4, 8 2). 

G. B. Kr. 

PHINEHAS B. HAMA (generally called R. 
Phinehas, and occasionally Phinehas ha-Ko- 
hen): Palestinian amora of the fourth century; 
. born probably in the town of Siknin, where he was 

living when his brother Samuel died (Midr. Shemuel 
ix... He was a pupil of R. Jeremiah, of whose 
ritual practises he gives various details (e.g., in Yer. 
Kil. 39b; Yer. Hag. 80b; Yer. Ket. 41a), and of R. 
Hilkiah. He seems also to have lived for a time in 
Babylonia, since a R. Phinehas who once went from 
that country to Palestine is mentioned in Yer. ‘Er. 
xed as conversing with R. Judah b. Shalom. This 
passage apparently refers to Phinehas b. Hama, as 
a conversation between him and Judah b. Shalom is 
also related elsewhere (e.g., Ex. R. xii.); and it like- 
wise explains the fact that R. Phinehas transmitted 
a halakah by Hisda (Yer. Sanh, 25c). His haggadic 
aphorisms, mentioned in B. B. 116a, were, therefore, 
probably propounded by him during his residence 
in Babylonia, and were not derived from Pales- 
tine, as Bacher assumes (^ Ag. Pal. Amor.” p. 811, 
note 5). : 

When the purity of the descent of the Jewish 
families in Babylonia was doubted in Palestine, 
Phinehas publicly proclaimed in the academy that 
in this respect Palestine outranked all countries ex- 
cepting Babylonia (Kid. 71a). Many halakic sen- 
tences by Phinehas have been preserved, most of 
which occur in citations by Hananiah (e.g., Yer. 
Demai 28b; Yer. Ma‘as. 50c; Bik. 65d; Yer. Pes. 
90d; and z]sewhere). Phinehas himself occasionally 
transmitted earlier halakic maxims (e.g., Yer. Pes. 
29c), and is frequently the authority for haggadic 
aphorisms by such scholars as R. Hoshaiah (Lam. 
R. proem xxii.; Cant. R. v. 8, end), Reuben (Tan., 
Kedoshim, beginning), Abbahu (Gen. R. lxviii. 
1) and many others (comp. Bacher, Le. p. 814, 
note 4). 

Phinehas' own haggadah is very extensive, and 
includes many maxims and aphorisms, as well as 
homiletic and exegetice interpretations. The follow- 
ing citations may serve as examples of his style: 
“ Poverty in the house of man is more bitter than 
fifty plagues” (B. D. 11623). “A chaste woman in 
the house protecteth and reconcileth like an altar" 
(Tan., Wayishlah, on Gen. xxxiv. 1). * While other 
laws decree that one must renounce his parents on 
pledging his allegiance as a follower and soldier of 
the king [the reference may be to Matt. x. 85-87], 
the Decalogue saith: ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother'" (Num. R. viii. f. “Ps. xxvi. 10 refers 
to dice-players, who reckon with the left hand and 
sum up with the right, and thus rob one another” 


(Midr. Teh. ad /oc.). “The name that a man wins 
for himself is worth more than that which is given 
him by his father and mother" (Eccl. R. vii. 4). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 310-344. 
E. C. J. Z. L. 


PHINEHAS BEN JAIR : Tanna of the fourth 
generation; lived, probably at Lydda, in the second 
half of the second century; son-in-law of Simeon 
ben Yohai and a fellow disciple of Judah I. He 
was more celebrated for piety than for learning, al-. 
though his discussions with his father-in-law (Shab. 
93b) evince great sagacity and a profound knowl- 
edge of tradition. A haggadah gives the follow- 
ing illustration of Phinehas' scrupulous honesty: 
Once two men deposited with him two seahs of 
wheat. Aftera prolonged absence of the depositors 
Phinehas sowed the wheat and preserved the har- 
vest. This he did for seven consecutive years, and 
when at last the men came to claim their deposit 
he returned them all the accumulated grain (Deut. 
R. iii.). 

Phinehas is said never to have accepted an invita- 
tion to a meal and, after he had attained his major- 
ity, to have refused to eat at the table of his father. 
The reason given by him for this course of conduct 
was that there are two kinds of people: (1) those 
who are willing to be hospitable, but can not af- 
ford to be so, and (2) those who have the means but 
are not willing to extend hospitality to others (Hul. 
7b). Judah I. once invited him to a meal, and ex- 
ceptionally he decided to accept the invitation; but 
on arriving at the house of the patriarch he noticed 
in the yard mules of a certain kind the use of which 
was forbidden by local custom on account of the 
danger in handling them. "Thereupon he retraced 
his steps and did not return (Hul. /.c.). 

Special weight was laid by Phinehas upon the 
prescriptions relating to the tithe. This feature of 
Phinehas’ piety is described hyperbolically in the 
Haggadah. The latter relates a story of a mule be- 
longing to Phinehas which, having been stolen, was 
released after a couple of days on account of its re- 
fusal to eat food from which the tithe had not been 
taken (Gen. R. xlvi.; comp. Ab. R. N. viii., end). 
To Phinechas is attributed the abandonment by Judah 
I. of his project to abolish the year of release (Yer. 
Demaii. 8; Ta‘an. iii. 1). 

Phinehas draws a gloomy picture of his time. 
“Since the destruction of the Temple,” he says, 

“the members and freemen are put to 

Account of shame, those who conform to the Law 
His Own are held in contempt, the violent and 
Times. thc informer have the upper hand, and 
no one cares for the peopie or asks 

pity for them. We have no hope but in God” 
(Sotah 49a). Elsewhere he says: * Why is it that 
in our time the prayers of the Jews are not heard? 
Because they do not know the holy name of God” 
(Pesik, R. xxii, end; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xci. 15). 
Phinehas, however, believes in man's perfectibility, 
and enumerates the virtues which render man 
worthy to receive the Holy Spirit. The Law, he 
says, leads to carefulness; carefulness, to diligence; 
diligence, to cleanliness; cleanliness, to retirement; 
retirement, to purity; purity, to piety; piety, to 
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humility; humility, to fear of sin; fear of sin, to 

holiness; holiness, to the reception of the Holy 

Spirit; and the Holy Spirit, to resurrection (Ab. 

Zarah 90b; with some slight variants, Sotah ix. 19). 
The Haggadah records many miracles performed 

by Phinehas. Among these is that of having passed 

on dry ground through the River Ginai, which he 
bad to cross on his way to ransom 
Miracles prisoners (Yer. Demai i. 3). Accord- 

Attributed ing to another version, Phinehas 

to Him. performed this miracle while he was 
going to the school to deliver a lec- 

ture. His pupils, who had followed him, asked if 
they might without danger cross the river by the 
same way, whereupon Phinehas answered: “ Only 
those who have never offended any one may do so” 

(Hul. Ya). To Phinehas is attributed the authorship 

of a later midrash entitled “Tadshe” or “Baraita 

de-Rabbi Pinehas ben Ya’ir.” The only reasons for 
this ascription are the facts (1) that the midrash be- 
gins with Phinehas' explanation of Gen. i. 11, from 
which the work derives its name, and (2) that its 
seventh chapter commences with a saying of his on 

the tree of knowledge (see Jew. Encyc. viii. 578, 

s.v. Mrpnasm TapsuE) Phinehas was buried in Ke- 

far Biram. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot. ii.; Jellinek, B. H. 
iii. 164 et seq., vi. 29; Ben Chananja, iv. 374; Bacher, Ag. 
Tan. ii. 495 et seq.; Isaac Halevy, Dorot. ha-Rishontm, ii. 45; 
Braunschweiger, Die Lehrer der Mischna, p. 241, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1903; Epstein, Beiträge zur Jüdischen 
Alterthumskunde, i., p. X. 

Ww. B. I. Bn. 

PHINEHAS B. SAMUEL:, The last high 
priest; according to the reckoning: of Josephus, the 
eighty-third since Aaron. He was a wholly un- 
worthy person who was not of high-priestly lineage 
and who did not even know what the high priest's 
office was, but was chosen by lot, and in 67-68 was 
dragged by the revolutionary party against his will 
from his village Aphthia, where he was a farmer, to 

Jerusalem, to take the place of the deposed Matthias 

ben Theophilus. He was clothed in the high-priestly 

garments and instructed as to what he had to do on 
every occasion, He was an object of ridicule for 
the evil-minded, but this godlessness drew tears 
from the eyes of the worthy priests. He met lis 
death probably in the general catastrophe. Hisname 

is written in various ways by Josephus (* B. J.” iv. 

3, 8 8, ed. Niese). It is supposed that he was iden- 

tical with the pri5 mentioned in the Mishnah as à 

functionary of the Temple; in this ease his correct 

name would be Phineas. But Josephus writes this 

Biblical name differently. In regard to the Phinehas 

mentioned by the Rabbis see PrxrixEnas, guardian of 

the treasury. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Derenbourg, Essai sur P Histoire de la Pales- 
tine, p. 200; Gritz, Gesch. iii. 4, Tol; Sehürer, Gesch. i.8, 
618 ; ii. 8, 220. 

G. S. Km. 


PHOCYLIDES. See PsEUDO-PHOCYLIDES. 


PHRYGIA: Province in Asia Minor. Anti- 
ochus the Great transferred 2,000 Jewish families 
from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to Phrygia and 
Lydia (Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 8, § 4). They settled 
principally in Laodicea and Apamea. The Christian 
Apostles also were familiar with Jews from Phrygia 


t 


(Acts ii. 10) Christian teachings easily gained en- 
try there on account of the numerous Jews in the 
country. Itis noteworthy thatin the Phry gian city 
Mantalos there is an inscription written from right 
to left (Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor," p. 150, London, 1890). In the Byzantine 
period Amorion was a Phrygian city, in which Jews 
held the supremacy (see Jew. Encyc. iii. 453, s.v. 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE). Ibn Khurdadhbah also men- 
tions a Hisn al-Yahud (= “ Jews’ Castle”; Ramsay, 
ib. p. 445) in this region. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schiirer, Gesch. iii. 3, 5, 10, 13; W. M. Ram- 
say, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i., part ii., 667— 


676, London, 1897. 
G. S. KR. 


PHYLACTERIES (“tefillin”).—Legal View : 
The laws governing the wearing of phylacteries 
were derived by the Rabbis from four Biblical pas- 
sages (Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18; Ex. xiii. 9, 16). While 
these passages were interpreted literally by most 
commentators (comp., however, Ibn Ezra and 
RaShbaM on Ex. xiii. 9), the Rabbis held that the 
general law only was expressed in the Bible, the 
application and elaboration of it being entirely mat- 
ters of tradition and inference (Sanh. 88b). The 


(In the British Museum.) 


earlier tannaim had to resort to fanciful interpreta- 
tions of the texts in order to find Biblical support 
for the custom of inscribing the four selections in 
the phylacteries (Men. 34b; Zeb. 97b; Sanh. 4b; 
Rashi and Tos. ad loc.) There are more laws— 
ascribed to oral delivery by God to Moses—clus- 
tering about the institution of tefillin than about any 
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other institution of Judaism (Men. 35a; Yer. Meg. 
i. 9; Maimonides, in “Yad,” Tefillin, i. 8, mentions 
ten; Rodkinssohn, in “Tefillah le-Mosheh,” p. 20, 
ed. Presburg, 1888, mentions eighteen; comp. Weiss, 
“Dor,” i. 74-75). Thus, even if most Jewish com- 


mentators are followed in their literal interpretations 
of the Biblical passages mentioned above, rabbinic 
interpretation and. traditional usage must still be 
relied upon for the determination of the nature of 
the tefillin and the laws concerning them (see Prr- 
LACTERIES—IlrsTORICAL and Crrrrcan Vngws). 
Phylaeteries, as universally used at the present 


(Nr(rnayo; Men. 85a) at the ends, through which are 
passed leathern straps (mysa) made of the skins of 
clean animals (Shab. 28b) and blackened on the out- 
side (Men. 35a; comp. “Sefer Hasidim,” ed. Wisti- 
notski, § 1669). The strap that is passed through 


the head-phylactery ends at the back of the head in 


a knot representing the letter *; the one that is 
passed through the hand-phylactery is formed into 
a noose near the box and fastened in a knot in the 
shape of the letter * (comp. Heilprin, “Seder ha- 
Dorot,” i. 208, ed. Maskileison, Warsaw, 1897, where 
a wonderful story in relation to the laws governing 


Sateen 


PHYLACTERIES AND BAG. 
(In the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C.) 


time, consist of two leathern boxes—one worn on 
the arm and known as “shel yad” (Men. iv. 1) or 
“shel zeroa‘ ? (Mik. x. 8), and the other 


Details of worn on the head and known as “shel 
Manu-  rosh"— made of the skinsof clean ani- 
facture. mals (Men. 42b; Sanh. 48b; “Yad,” 


Lc.iii. 15). The boxes must be square 
(Men. 35a); their height may be more or less than 
the length or the width (* Yad,” le. iii, 2); and it 
is desirable that they be black (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 32, 40). The boxes are fastened on the 
under side with square pieces of thick leather 
(Simm; Men. 35a) by means of twelve stitches 
made with threads prepared from the veins of clean 


animals (Shab. 28b), and are provided with loops 


ae ep cen eet e a. 


the making of these knots is told). The box con- 
taining the head-phylactery has on the outside the 
letter t», both to the right (with three strokes: 
w) and to the left (with four strokes: vy; Men. 85a; 
comp. Tos., s.v. “Shin”; probably as a reminder to 
insure the correct insertion of the four Biblical pas- 
sages); and this, together with the letters formed by 
the knots of the two straps, make up the letters of 
the Hebrew word “Shaddai” (Sy = * Almighty," 
one of the names of God; Men. 35b; Rashi, s.v. 
“ Kesher”). The measurements of the boxes are not 
given; but it is recommended that they should not 
be smaller than the width of two fingers (Er. 95b; 
Tos., s.v. “ Makom?; Men. 35a; Tos., s.v. “Shin "). 
The width of the straps should be equal to the 
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length of a grain of oats. The strap that is passed 
through the head-phylactery should be long enough 
to encircle the head and to allow for the knot; and 
the two ends, falling in front over either shoulder, 
should reach the navel, or somewhat above it. The 
strap that is passed through the hand-phylactery 
should be long enongh to allow for the knot, to en- 
circle the whole length of the arm, and then to be 
wound three times around the middle finger (“ Yad,” 
l.c. iii. 12; Orah Hayyim, 27, 8, 11). 

Each box contains the four Scriptural passages 
Ex. xiii. 1-10, 11-16; Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21 (comp. 
Zohar, ed. Amsterdam, 1789, to Bo, p. 
48a, b), written with black ink (Yer. 
Meg. i. 9) in Hebrew square charac- 
ters (MWN; Meg. 8b; Soferim xv. 1) on parch- 
ment (Shab. 79b; Men. 32a) specially prepared for 
the purpose (Orah Hayyim, 32, 8; comp. “Be'er 
Heteb" and “Sha‘are Teshubah," ad loc.) from 
the skin of a clean animal (Shab. 108a). The hand- 
phylactery has only one compartment, which con- 
tains the four Biblical selections written upon à 
single strip of parchment in four parallel columns 
aud in the order given in the Bible (Men. 34b). The 
head-phylactery has four compartments, formed 
from one piece of leather, in each of which one selec- 
tion written on a separate piece of parchment is de- 
posited perpendicularly. The pieces of parchment 
on which the Biblical selections are written are in 
either case tied round with narrow strips of parch- 
ment and fastened with the thoroughly washed hair 
of a clean animal (Shab. 28b, 108a), preferably of 
a calf (* Yad,” le. iii. 8; Orah Hayyim, 32, 44). 
There was considerable discussion among the com- 
mentators of the Talmud (Men. 84b) as to the order 
in which the Biblical selections should be inserted 
into the head-phylactery. The chief disputants in 

this case were R. Solomon Yizhaki 

Arrange- (Rashi) and R. Jacob b. Meir Tam 

ment of (Rabbenu Tam), although different 
. Passages. possible arrangements have been sug- 

gested by other writers (“Shimmusha 
Rabba” and RABaD). The following diagram 
shows the arrangements of the Bible verses as ad- 
vocated respectively by Rabbenu Tam and Rashi 
(comp. Rodkinssohn, * Tefillah le-Mosheh," p. 25): 


Contents. 
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The prevailing custom is to follow the opinion of 
Rashi (* Yad,” Ze. iii, 5; comp. RABaD and * Kesef 
Mishneh” ad loc.; Orah Hayyim, 34, 1), although 
some are accustomed, in order to be certain of per- 
forming their duty properly, to lay two pairs of 
tefillin (comp. ‘Er. 95b), one prepared in accordance 
with the view of Rashi, and the other in accordance 
with that of Rabbenu Tam. If, however, one is 
uncertain as to the exact position for two pairs of 
tefillin at the same time, one should first “lay ” the 
tefillin prepared in accordance with Rashi's opinion, 
and then, removing these during the latter part of 


Ex. xiii. 1-10, | Ex. xiii. 11-16, | Deut. xi. 18-21. 
ym oN mm 


Deut. vi. 4-9, 


the service, without pronouncing a blessing lay 
those prepared in accordance with Rabbenu Tam's 
opinion. Only the specially pious wear both kinds 
(Orah Hay yim, 34, 2, 9). 

The parchment on which the Biblical passages are 


written need not be ruled (“Yad,” le. i. 12), al- 


though the custom is to rule it. A pointed instru- 
ment that leaves no blot should be used in ruling; 
the use of a pencil is forbidden (Orah Hay yim, 92, 
6, Isserles’ gloss) The scribe should be very care- 

fulin writing the selections. Before 

Mode of beginning to write he should pro- 

Writing. nounce the words, “I am writing this 

for the sake of the holiness of tefillin ” ; 
and before he begins to write any of the names of 
God occurring in the texts, he should say, “I am 
writing this for the sake of the holiness of the 
Name." Throughout the writing his attention must 
not be diverted; “even if the King of Israel should 
then greet him, he is forbidden to reply” (“ Yad,” 
lc. i. 15; Orah Hayyim, 32, 19). If he omits even 
one letter, the whole inscription becomes unfit. If 
he inserts a superfluous letter at the beginning 
or at the end of a word, he may erase it, but if 
in the middle of a word, the whole becomes unfit 
(* Yad,” le. ii.; Orah Hayyim, 32, 28, and “Be’er 
Heteb," ad loc.). The letters must be distinct and 
not touch each other; space must be left between 
them, between the words, and between the lines, as 
also between the verses (Orah Hayyim, 32, 32, Is- 
serles’ gloss; comp. “Magen Abraham” and “ Be'er 
Heteb” ad loc). The letters y3 t30yg where they 
occur in the selections are adorned with some 
fanciful ornamentation (Men. 29b; see Tos., s.v. 
* Sha‘atnez "); some scribes adorn other letters also 
(Orah Hayyim, 36, 3, and “Be’er Heteb,? ad loc.). 
In writing the selections it is customary to devote 
seven lines to each paragraph in the hand-phylac- 
tery, and four lines to each paragraph in the head- 
phylactery (Orah Hay yim, 85). 

In putting on the tefillin, the hand-phylactery is 
laid first (Men. 86a). Its place is on the inner side 
of the left arm (db. 96b, 87a), just above the elbow 
(comp. * Sefer Hasidim,” $$ 434, 638, where the exact 
place is given as two fist-widths from the shoulder- 
blade; similarly the head-piylactery is worn two 
fist-widths from the tip of the 
nose); and it is held in position 
by the noose of the strap so that 
when the arm is bent the phy- 
lactery may rest near the heart 
(Men. 87a, based on Deut. xi. 8; 
comp. “Sefer Hasidim," §§ 485, 
1742). If one is left-handed, he 
lays the hand-phylactery on the same place on his 
right hand (Men. 87a; Orah Hayyim, 27b) After 
the phylactery is thus fastened on the 
bare arm, the strap is wound seven 
times round the arm. The head-phy- 
lactery is placed so as to overhang the 
middle of the forehead, with the knot of the strap at 
the back of the head and overhanging the middle of 
the neck, while the two ends of the strap, with the 
blackened side outward, hang over the shoulders in 
front (Orah Hayyim, 27, 8-11). On laying the hand- 
phylactery, before the knot is fastened, the following 
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benediction is pronounced: “Blessed art Thou... 
who sanctifieth us with His commandments and 
hast commanded us to lay tefillin.” Before the head- 
phylactery is fastened the blessing is repeated with 
the substitution of the phrase “concerning the com- 
mandment of tefillin? for “to lay tefillin.” Some 
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glorious kingdom for ever and ever,” lest the second 
benediction be pronounced unnecessarily. If he who 
lays the tefillin has talked between the laying of the 
hand-phylactery and that of the head-phylactery, 
he should repeat both blessings at the laying of the 
latter (Men. 86a; “Yad,” Ze. iv. 4,5; Orah Hayyim, 
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PHYLACTERIES AND THEIR ARRANGEMENT. 


A. For the arm. B. As adjusted on the arm. 


C. For the head. D. Jew wearing phylacteries. 


(From Picart, 1795.) 


authorities are of the opinion that the blessing on 
laying the head-phylactery should be pronounced 
only when an interruption has occurred through 
convérsation on the part of the one engaged in per- 
forming the commandment; otherwise the one bless- 
ing pronounced on laying the hand-phylactery is 
suflicient. 'lhe prevailing custom, however, is to 
pronounce two blessings, and, after the second bless- 
ing, to say the words, * Blessed be the name of His 


20, 0; Isserles’ gloss, 9, 10; comp. 2d. 206, 6). Then 
the strap of the hand-phylactery is wound three 
times around the middle finger so as to form a 
t and the passages Hos. ii. 21 and 

The 22 are recited. The seven twistings 
Blessings. of the strap on the arm are then 
counted while the seven wordsof Deut. 
iv.4arerecited. A lengthy prayer in which the sig- 
nificance of the tefillin is explained and which con- 
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tains traces of cabalistic influence is recited by some 
before putting on the tefillin. After the tefillin are 
laid Ex. xiii. 1-16 is recited. In removing the tefil- 
lin the three twistings on the middle finger are 
loosened first; then the head-phylactery is removed ; 
and finally the hand-phylactery (Men. 36a). It is 
customary to lay and to remove the tefillin while 
standing; also to kiss them when they are taken 
from and returned to the phylactery-bag (Orah 
Hay yim, 28, 2, 8). 

Originally tefilin were worn all day, but not 
during the night (Men. 86b). Now the prevailing 
custom is to wear them during the daily morning 
service only (comp. Ber. 14b). 'They are not worn 
on Sabbaths and holy days; for these, being in them- 
selves ^signs," render the tefillin, which are to serve 


— 


is engaged in the study of the Law (R. Jonah to 
Alfasi on Ber. ii. 5, s.v. * Le-Memra ?), and scribes 
of and dealers in tefillin and mezuzot while engaged 
in their work if it can not be postponed, are also 
free from this obligation (Suk. 26a; Orah Hayyim, 
38, 8-10). It is not permitted to enter a cemetery 
(Ber. 18a) or any unseemly place (db. 28a; Shab. 
10a), or to eat a regular meal or to sleep (Ber. 23b; 
Suk. 26a), while wearing tefillin. The bag used for 
tefillin should not be used for any other purpose, un- 
less a condition was expressly made that it might. 
be used for any purpose (Ber. 23b; Sanh. 48a). 

Maimonides (“ Yad,” l.e. iv. 25, 26) concludes the 
laws of tefillin with the following exhortation (the 
references are not in Maimonides): 

“The sanctity of tefillin is very great (comp. Shab. 49a; 


PHYLACTERY FOR ARM. 
(From the Cairo Genizah.) 


as signs themselves (Ex. xiii. 9, 16), unnecessary 
(Men. 30b; ‘Er. 96a). In those places where tefillin 
are worn on the week-days of the festivals (see 
Hory Days), and on New Moons, they are re- 
moved before the “Musaf” prayer (Orah Hayyim, 
25, 18). 

The duty of laying tefillin rests upon males 
after theage of thirteen years and one day. Women 
are exempt from the obligation, as are also slaves 
and minors (Ber. 20a). Women who wish to lay 
tefillin are precluded from doing so (Orah Hayyun, 
38, 3, Isserles’ gloss); in ancient times this was not 
the case (Er. 96a, b). A mourner during the first 
day of his mourning period (M. K. 15a; Suk. 25b), 
a bridegroom on his wedding-day (Suk. /.c.), an 
excommunieate, and a leper (M. K. 15a) are also 
exempt. A sufferer from stomach-trouble (Hul. 
110a), one who is otherwise in pain and can not 
concentrate his mind (“ Yad,” Ze. iv. 18), one who 


Masseket Tefillin, toward the end: Zohar, section '' Wa'etha- 
nan," p. 269b). As long as the tefillin are on the head and on 
the arm of a man, he is modest and God-fearing and will 
not be attracted by hilarity or idle talk, and will have no evil 
thoughts, but wil' devote all his thoughts to truth and right- 
eousness (comp. Men. 48b ; * Sefer Hasidim,” $551). Therefore, 
every man ought to try to have the tefillin upon him the whole 
day (Masseket Telfillin, 1.c.; comp. Sifre to Deut. v. 9); for only 
in this way can he fulfil the commandment. It is related that. 
Rab (Abba Arika), the pupil of our holy teacher (R. Judah ha- 
Nasi), Was never seen to walk four cubits without a Torah, with- 
out fringes on his garments (** zizit”), and without tefillin (Suk. 
29a, where R. Johanan b. Zakkai and R. Eliezer are mentioned ; 
comp. Meg. 24a, where R. Zerais mentioned). Although the Law 
enjoins the wearing of tefillin the whole day, it is especially com- 
mendable to wear them during prayer. The sages say that one 
who reads the Shema‘ without tefillin is as if he testified falsely 
against himself (Ber. 14b, loa). He who does not lay tefillin 
transgresses eight commandments (Men. iia; comp. R. H. ira); 
for in each of the four Biblical passages there is a commandment. 
to wear tefillin on the head and on the arm. But he who is ac- 
customed to wear tefillin will live long, as it is written, ' When 
the Lord is upon them they will live" ” (Isa. xxxviii. 16, Hebr.; 
comp. A. V.; Men. iia). 
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E. C. J. H. G. 

—— Historical View: The only instance of the 


name “ phylacteries? in Biblical times occurs in the 


of wearing some object, with or without inscription, 
around the neck or near the heart; the actual cus- 
tom appears in the figure of speech. In view of 
these facts it may be assumed that Ex. xiii. 9, 16, 
and Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18 must be interpreted not fig- 
uratively but literally; therefore it must be assumed 
that the custom of wearing strips inscribed with 
Biblical passages is commanded in the Torah. 
“Bind them as signs on thy hand, and they shall be 


New Testament (Matt. xxiii. 5), whence it has passed | as totafot between thy eyes" assumes that totafot 


into the lan- 
guages of Eu- 
rope. In rab- 
binicalliterature 
it is not found 
even asa foreign 
word. The Sep- 
tuagint renders 
“totafot” (A. 
V. and R. V. 
“frontlets”: 
Ex. xiii. 16 and 
Deut. vi. 8) by 
&ácaAevróv (= 
“something im- 
movable”); nor 
do Aquila and 
Symmachus use 
the word “ phy- 
lacteries.” The 
Targumim (Jon- 
athan, Onkelos) 
and the Peshitta 
use “tefillin” 
(Ex. xii. 9, 16; 
xxviii. 87 ; Deut. 
vi. 8, xxviii. 10; 
Ezek. xxiv. 98; 
Cant. viii. 1) or 
“totafot” (II 
Sam. i. 10; Ezek. 
xxiv. 17 et seq.). 
The terms “te- 
fillah,” “tefillin” 
only are found 
in Talmudic lit- 
erature, al- 
though the word 
“totafah” was 
still current, be- 
ing used with 
the meaning of *frontlet? (Shab. vi. 1). The con- 
clusions in regard to the tefillin which are based 

on its current name *phylacteries," 
Name and therefore, lack historical basis, since 

Origin. this name was not used in truly Jew- 

ish circles. 

In regard to their origin, however, the custom of 
wearing protecting coveringson the head and hands 
must be borne in mind. Saul’s way of appearing in 
battle, with a crown on his head and wearing brace- 
lets, is connected with this idea. The Proverbs re- 
flect popular conceptions, for they originated in 
great part with the people, or were addressed to 
them. Prov, i, 9, iii. 8, vi. 21, and vii. 8 (comp. 
Jer. xvii. 1, xxxi. 82-89) clearly indicate the custom 


ji 


Phylactery-Bag, 


(In the possession of Maurice Herrmann, New York.) 


were at the time 
—-] known and in 
zo] use, but that 
thenceforth' the 
words of the 
Torah were to 
serve as totafot 
(on signs see also 
I Kings xx. 41; 
Ezek. ix. 4, 6; 
Psalms of Solo- 
mon, xv. 9; see 
DREAST - PLATE 
OF THE Hren 
Priest; CAIN). 

Itisnot known 
whether this 
command was 
carried out in 
the earliest time, 
and if so, in 
what manner, 
But from the 
relatively large 
number of regu- 
lations referring 
to the phylac- 
teries—some 
of them con- 
nected with the 
names of the 
first tannaim—— 
and also from 
the fact that 
among the fifty- 
five “Sinaitic 
commands” 
(*halakah le- 
Mosheh mi- 
Sinai”) eight re- 
. fer to the tefillin 
alone and seven to the tefillin and the Torah to- 
gether, it follows that they were used as early as 

the time of the Soferim—the fourth, 

Epoch of or at least the third, century m.c. 

In- The earliest explicit reference to them 

troduction. that has been preserved—namely, in 

the Letter of Aristeas (verse 159; see 

Kautzsch, * Apokryphen," ii. 18)—speaks of them 
as an old institution. 

Josephus (“ Ant.” iv. 8, 8 18) also regards them 
as an ancient institution, and he curiously enough 
places the tefillin of the head first, as the Talmud 
generally does (comp. Justin, “Dial. cum Tryph.” 
ed. Otto, ii. 154). The tefillin are mentioned in con- 
nection with Simeon b. Shetah, brother-in-law of 
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Alexander Jannæus (Yer. Hag. 77d); and Shammai 
produces the tefillin of his mother’s father (Mek., Bo, 
$17 [ed. Friedmann, 21b]; the parallel passage Yer. 
“Er. 96a reads “ Hillel”). The date here given is the 
seventh decade of the first century n.c. Schorr (in 
“He-Haluz,” vol. iv.) assumes that they were intro- 
duced in the Maccabean period, and A. Krochmal re- 
cards the reference to Elisha's “wings” (Shab. 44a; 
Yer. Ber. 4c) as indicating that he was one of the first 
of the high priests to wear the tefillah (“‘Tyyun Te- 
fillah,” pp. 27 e£ seg. Johanan b. Zakkal never 
went four ells without tefillin; neither did his pupil 
Eliezer (Yer. Ber. 4c). Gamaliel Il. (e. 100 C.E.) 
gives directions as to what shall be done with te- 
Allin found on the Sabbath, making a distinction 
between old and new tefillin (Er. x. 1), a fact that 
clearly indicates the extent to which they were used. 
Even the slaves of this patriarch wore tefillin (Yer. 
‘Er, 26a). Judah b. Bathyra refers, about 150 C.E., 
to the tefillin which he inherited from his grand- 
father; these were inscribed to the dead awakened 
by Ezekiel (xxxvii. ; Sanh. 92b). In the following 
centuries they were used to an increasing extent, as 
appears from the numerous sentences and rules re- 
ferring to them by the authorities of the Babylonian 
and Palestinian Talmuds. 

Tefillin resembled amulets in their earliest form, 
strips of parchment in a leather case, which is called 
cither “bag” or “little house.” Tefil- 
lin and “keme‘ot” are, in fact, often 
mentioned side by side (Shab. vi. 2: 
Mik. vi. 4; Kelim xxiii. 9; et al), and 
were liable to be mistaken one for the other (Er. x. 
letal). Asin the case of the Torah roll, the only 
permissible material was parchment, while the “ me- 
zuzah ? was made of a different kind of parchment 
(Shab. viii. 8 e£ al.); for this reason a discarded 


Earliest 
Form. 


tefillah could be made into a mezuzah, but not vice . 


versa (Men. 82a). It was made square, not round 
(Meg. iv. 8). The head-tefillah consisted of four 
strips in four compartments, while the hand-tefillah 
consisted of one strip. The former could be made 
out of the latter, but not vice versa; and they were 
independent of each other (Kelim xviii. 8; Men. iii. 
7. iv. 1, 94b; Yer. Hag. Tid et passim). The here- 
tics had a way of covering the tefillah with gold, 
wearing it on the sleeve and on the forehead (Meg. 
iv. 8). The straps (Yad. iii. 9) were made of the 


same material as the boxes, but could beof any color. 


except blood-red; they were sometimes blue or of a 
reddish purple (Men. 992). 

The most important tefillah was the head-tefillah 
(Kelim xviii. 8 e£ passim). It was put on according 
to rule (Sheb. iii. 8, 11; Men. 86a) and was worn 
from morning until night, with the exception of 
Sabbath and feast-days (Targ. to Ezek. xiii. 10; 
Men. 36b); some wore tefillin also in the evening, as 
did Akiba (‘Er. 96a), Abbahu (Yer. ‘Er. 26a), Rabba 
and Huna (Men. 36b) during the evening prayer, 
and Ashi (beginning of 5th cent.). | 

The head-tefillah was the principal one, because 
the tefillah worn on the arm was not visible (Men. 
317b) A Jew was recognized by the former, which 
he wore proudly, because, according to Deut. xxvili. 
10, all peoples knew thereby that the Name of the 
Eternal had been pronounced over him (Men. 35b; 


Zauberwesen,” p. 152). 


Phylacteries 


Targ. Esth. viii. 15; comp. Cant. viii. 1; Ezek. 
xxiv. 17, 23). Jerome says (on Galatians iv. 22) 
that the Jews feared to appear in the cities, because 
they attracted attention; probably they were recog- 
nized by the tefillah. It was not worn in times of 
danger (‘Er. x. 1). The law in regard to tefillin, 
therefore, which did not demand obedience at the 
peril of life, had not taken such a deep hold upon 
the people as other laws (Shab. 130a; R. H. 17a; 
Yer. Ber. 4c; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, p. 1iib). 
However, it must not be inferred from this state- 
ment that the tefillah was not worn to any great 
extent (Rodkinson, *Ursprung und Entwickelung 
des Phylacterien-Ritus bei den Juden," p. 5), but 
merely that it was not generally worn. 

The tefillin have been connected with magic, as 
the name * phylacteries ” primarily indicates. Fried- 
länder takes the tefillah to be a substitute for the 

“signum serpentinum ” of the antino- 

Tefillin mistic Guostics. The tefillin, how- 

and Magic. ever, originated at a time prior to that 

of the Gnostics, as has been shown 
above. Although the institution of the tefillin is re- 
lated in form to the custom of wearing amulets, in- 
dicating the ancient views regarding that means of 
protection, yet there is not a single passage in the 
old literature to show that they were identified with 
magic. Their power of protecting is similar to that 
of the Torah and the Commandments, of which it is 
said, “They protect Israel” (Blau, “ Altjtidisches 
One of the earliest tannaim, 
Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (b. 70 c.E.) who laid great 
stress upon the tefillin, actively advocating their 
general use, derives the duty of wearing them from 
Josh. i. 8, “Thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night” (treatise Tefillim, near end). In conform- 
ity with this view they contain chiefly the Shema‘, 
the daily reading of which takes the place of the 
daily study of the Bible. 

The tannaitic Midrash, indeed, takes pains to prove 
that the Decalogue has no place in the tefiliin (Sifre, 
Deut. 34, 85; Ber. 11b). Jerome, therefore (to Matt. 
xxv. 8), is not correct in saying that the tefillin con- 
tain also the Ten Commandments; although this 
may have been the case among the “minim,” or 
heretics. The newly discovered Hebrew papyrus 
with Shema‘ and Decalogue belonged, perhaps, to 
the tefillah of a “min.” The Samaritans did not ob- 
serve the command to wear the tefillah (Men. 42b, 
above) They are ranked with the pagans, there- 
fore, as persons not fit to write them (20.). 

Although the tefillin were worn throughout the 
day, not only in Palestine but also in Babylon, the 

custom of wearing them did not be- 


In the come entirely popular; and during 
Diaspora the Diaspora they were worn no- 
and Post- where during the day. But it ap- 
Talmudic pears from the Letter of Aristeas and 

Times. from Josephus that the tefillin were 


known to the Jews of the Diaspora. 
At this time it may have become customary to wear 
them only during prayer, traces of this custom 
being found in Babylon (Men. 36b) In France 
in the thirteenth century they were not generally 
worn even during prayer (Rodkinson, l.c., quoting 
Tos. Shab. 49a; comp. “ Semag," Commandment 


Phylacteries 
Picart 
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No. 8; Gratz, “ Gesch." vii. 11). The difference of 
opinion between Isaac (Rashi; d. 1105) and his grand- 
son Jacob Tam (d. 1171) in regard to the arrangement 
of the four sections indicates that no fixed custom in 
wearing them had arisen. Rashi and Tam’s tefillin 
are referred to; scrupulously. pious persons put on 


the tefillin of R. Tam after prayer (Men. 34b ; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 34) There were differences 


of opinion between the Spanish and the German Jews 
in regard to the knot in the strap (see illustrations in 
Surenhusius, cited below). At the time of the Re- 
form movement, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, especially in Germany, the custom of wear- 
ing the tefillin, like other ritual and ceremonial ordi- 
nances, was attacked, calling forth the protests of 
Zunz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The chief works are: Klein, Die Totaphot 
nach Bibel und Tradition in Jahrb. fiir Protestantische 
Theologie, 1881, pp. 666-689, and M. L. Rodkinson, Ur- 
sprung und Entwickelung des Phylacterien-Ritus bei den 
Juden, Presburg, 1888 (reviewed in R. E. J. vi. 288); idem, 
History of A mulets, Charmsand Ta lismans, New York, 1893. 
For description and illustrations see Surenhusius, Wishnah,vol. 
i., Amsterdam, 1698 (before p. 9), and Bodenschatz, Kirehtiche 
Verfassung der Heutigen Juden, iv. 14-19; see also Winer, 
B. R. 3d ed., i. 56, ii. 260: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 1065, 1203- 
1206; Hastings, Dict. Bible, iii. S60-S71; Z. Frankel, Ueber 
den Einftuss der Paliistinisehen Exegese auf die Alexan- 
drinische Hermencutik, pp. 90 et seg., Leipsic, 1851; M. 
Friedländer, Der Antichrist in den Vorchristlichen Jü- 
dischen Quellen, pp. 155-165, Göttingen, 1901; M. Grünbaum, 
Gesammelte Auwfsátze, pp. 208 et seq., Berlin, 1901; Herzfeld, 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iii. 223-225. Nordhausen, 1857: A. 
Krochmal, ‘Iyyun Tefillah, pp. 24 et seq., Lemberg, 1885; S. 
Munk, Palestine, p. 208; O. H. Schorr, in He-Haluz, vol. iv.: 
Schitrer, Gesch, 3d ed., ii. 484 et seq.; Zunz, G. S. ii. 172-176 
(Tefillin, eine Betrachtung). See earlier Christian bibliog- 
raphy in Sehürer, Gesch. 


J. L. B. 
— Critical View: The etymology of the term— 
from the Greek ġvžarrýpiov, itself derived from óvÀÁác- 
gew (= “to guard against evil,” “to protect 7)—indi- 
cates the meaning, in the Hellenistic period, to have 
been “amulet” (an object worn as a protection 
against evil). The language of the four passages in 
which a reference occurs to “sign upon the hand” 
and “ frontlets,” or “memorials,” * between the eyes” 
(Ex. xiii. 9, 16; Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18, Hebr.) proves 
that among the Hebrews the practise of wearin g ob- 
jects of this kind around the forehead and on the hand 
must have prevailed. Later rabbinical exegesis re- 
garded the figurative reference and simile in Deut. 
vi. Sand xi. 18 as a command to be carried cut liter- 
ally. Comparison with Ex. xiii, 9, 16, where the same 
terminology is employed, suffices to demonstrate that 
in Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18the writer expressed himself fig- 
uratively, with allusion, of Course, to à popular and 
wide-spread custom. It is plain that à sound con- 
struction of the Deuteronomic passages must reject 

the interpretation which restricts the 

Figurative bearing of the phrase “ha-debarim ha- 
Ex- elleh ” (Deut. vi. 6) to the immediately 
pressions. preceding Shema', or of “debarai el- 
leh” of Deut. xi. 18 to the preceding 

verse. In the phraseology of Deuteronomy, “these 
my words” embrace the whole book, the Torah, and 
it would have been as impossible to write the whole 
book on one’s hand as it was to carry the sacrifice of 
the first-born (Ex. xiii.) as “a sign on one's hand.” 
Prov. i. 9, iii. 8, vi. 21, vii. 9, and Jer. xvii. 1, xxxi. 
92 illustrate in what sense the expressions “write ” 
or “bind” in this connection are to be taken. As a 
matter of fact, phylacteries as described by the Rabbis 


did not come into use before the last pre-Christian 
century; the Samaritans knew nothing of them. 
That amulets and signs were in use among the an- 
cient Hebrews is evident from Gen. iv. 15 (Cain's. 
sign), I Kings xx. 41, and Ezek. ix. 4-6 (comp. Rev. 
vii. 9; xiii. 16; xiv. 1, 9; Psalmsof Solomon, xv. 10). 


` Originally, the “sign” was tattooed on the skin, the 


forehead (“between the eyes”) and the hand natu- 
rally being chosen for the display. Later, some 
visible object worn between the eyes or bound on 
the hand was substituted for the writing on the skin. 

But the original practise is still discernible in the 
use of the word “yad” (hand) to connote a “token” 
(Ex. xvii. 16) with an inscription, the *zikkaron," 
which latter is the technical term, appearing in Ex. 
xiii. and Deut. xi. 18. This fact explains also the 
original value of the word “yad” in the combina- 
tion * yad wa-shem ? (hand and name; Isa. lvi. 5). 
The passage from Isaiah just quoted plainly shows. 
that such a yad wa-shem was effective against that 
the Semite dreaded most — oblivion after death. 
The words “ot,” “shem,” and “zeker” are often 
used interchangeably (e.g., Isa. lv. 18 and Ex. iii. | 
13), and it is probable that originally they desig- 
nated visible tokens cut into the flesh for purposes. 
of marking one's connection with a deity or a clan 
(see CIRCUMCISION; COVENANT; TorEMISM). The 
common meanings of these words, “sign,” “name,” 
and “memorial,” are secondary. The phrase * to lift 
up the name" in the Decalogue indicates fully that. 
“shem” must have been originally a totemistic sign, 
affixed to a person or an object. 

The etymology of “totafot,” which, probably, 
should be considered singular and be pointed * tote- 
fet,” is not plain. The consensus of modern opin- 
lon is that it designates a round jewel, like the 
"netifot" (Judges viii. 26; Isa. iii. 19), therefore a 
charm, though others believe its original meaning to | 
have been “a mark ” tattooed into the flesh (Siegfried- 
Stade, “Lexicon”) It is to the habit of wearing 
amulets or making incisions that the law of Deute- 
ronomy refers, as does Ex. xiii., advising that only 
God's Torah, as it were, shall constitute the pro- 
tecting “charm” of the faithful. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Das Kainzeichen, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1891; 
G. Klein, Totaphot nach Bihelund Tradition, in Jahrbuch 
für Protestantische Theologie, 1881; Hastings, Dict. Bible. 


E. G. H. 
PHYSICIAN. See MEDICINE. 


PIATELLI. See ANAW. 


PICART, BERNARD: French designer and 
engraver; born at Paris June 11, 1678; died at Am- 
sterdam May 8, 1788. He was descended from a 
Protestant family and received his earliest instruc- 
tion from his father, Etienne Picart, and from Le 
Brun and Jouvenet. Atanearly age Picart showed 
à marked facility in the imitation of the great mas- 
ters. In 1710 he settled at Amsterdam, where he 
supplied plates and engravings to printers and book- 
sellers. Picart designed and executed a vast num- 
ber of plates, about 1,900 of which are still extant. 
These represent a variety of subjects, a number of 
them depicting Biblical topics. That part of his 
work which is of Jewish interest is contained in the 
"Ceremonies des Juifs," the first volume of the 
“Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses de Tous les 
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Peuples du Monde" (11 vols., Amsterdam, 1723- 
1748). These plates, all of which are faithfully and 
carefully prepared, are among the earliest engra- 
vings on Jewish ecclesiastical and ceremonial sub- 
jects. The following is a list of them, given in the 
order in which they appear in the original edition: 
(1) Interior of the Portuguese Synagogue at Amster- 
dam; (2) Jew with Phylacteries and Praying-Scarf; 
(3) Arba' Kanfot, Sabbath Lamp, Mazzot, Lulab, 
Etrog, Mezuzah, and Shofar; (4) Benediction of the 
Priests in a Portuguese Synagogue at Tho Hague; 
(5) Elevation of the Law; (6) Sounding the Shofar 
on New-Year’s Day; (7) The Day of Atonement (in 
the Synagogue); (8) Search for Leaven; (9) Pass- 
over Meal; (10) Feast of Tabernacles (in the Syna- 
gogue); (11) Feast of Tabernacles (at Home); (12) 
Rejoicing of the Law (in the Synagogue); (18) Es- 
corting Home the Bridegroom of the Law; (14) Im- 
plements of Circumcision; Scroll of the Law, with 
Mantle, Crowns, etc.; (15) Circumcision; (16) Re- 
demption of the First-Born ; (17) Marriage Among the 
Portuguese Jews; (18) Marriage Among the German 
Jews; (19) Circuit Round the Coffin ; (20) Interment. 
An English translation of the work cited was 
printed by William Jackson (London, 1783). It 
contains, in addition to Picart’s drawings, which in 
this translation are engraved by Du Bosc, several 
good engravings of similar Jewish subjects by F. 
Morellon la Cave, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers, iv. 112, London, 1904: Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. An- 


glo-Jud. p. 76, London, 1888; Thomas, Dict. of Biography 
and Mythology, Philadelphia, 1901. LGD 
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PICCIOTTO, HAIM MOSES: Communal 
worker; bornat Aleppo 1806; died at London, Eng- 
land, Oct. 19,1879. He was a member of an ancient 
Eastern family; his immediate ancestors were en- 
gaged in the Russian consular service. He went to 
England about 1848, and soon after his arrival there 
became active in communal affairs. He advocated 
the founding of Jews’ College, and was a member 
of its council until his death. He was one of the 
founders of the Society for the Diffusion of Relig- 
ious Knowledge, and wrote many of its tracts. A 
good Hebrew scholar, he wrote several odes for reci- 
tation on public and festive occasions. 

Picciotto was for a considerable period a member 
of the Board of Deputies, and was conspicuous in 
the deliberations of that body for his indefatigable 
zealand his experiencein Eastern affairs. He acted 
as commissioner for the board at the time of the war 
between Morocco and Spain in 1859-60. He visited 
Gibraltar and Morocco to distribute relief and wrote 
a report, asa result of which the Jewish schools at 
Tetuan, Tangier, and Mogador were founded. 

His son James Picciotto (born in 1830; died in 
London Nov. 18, 1897) was for many years secretary 
to the council of administration of the Morocco Re- 
lief Fund. He retired in 1896, failing health com- 
pelling his resignation. He is known as the author 
of "Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History," London, 
1877, a reprint of articles which originally appeared 
in the * Jewish Chronicle." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. World, Oct. 24, 1879; Jew. Chron. Oct. 
24, 1879, and Nov. 19, 1897. 
J. G. L. 


PICHLER, ADOLF: Austrian painter; born. 
in 1834 at Cziffer, in the county of Presburg, Hun- 
gary. At the age of thirteen he went to Budapest, 
where he supported himself by tutoring while pre- 
paring himself to teach. After receiving his teach- 
er's diploma he entered the Academy of Fine Arts, 
where he soon won the first prize for a study of a 
head. Before long he was one of the most popular 
drawing-teachers in Budapest. Ile then went to. 
Munich to study under Wilhelm von Kaulbach and 
Volz. One of his works dating from that time is. 


the “Jew at Prayer." His best-known picture is. 


his first work, “Moses, on His Descent from Sinai, 
Finds the People Worshiping the Golden Calf." His. 
other works include: “The Death of Jacob," “The 
Maiden of Judah,” * Spinoza as Glass-Polisher,” * Ju- 
dah ha-Levi,” and many historical paintings and. 
portraits. 

S. h. D. 

PICHON (PICHO), JOSEPH: “Almoxarife ” 
and “contador mayor" (Ze., tax-collector-in-chief): 
of the city and the archbishopric of Seville; ap- 
pointed in 1869 by Henry II. of Castile, who es- 
teemed him highly on account of his honesty and clev- 
erness. But on charges brought by some rich coro- 
ligionists who also had been admitted at court, 
Pichon was imprisoned by command of the king and 
sentenced to pay 40,000 doubloons. On paying this. 
large sum within twenty days he was released and 
restored to office; in turn, he brought a serious ac- 
cusation against his enemies, either in revengo or in. 
self-justification. 

Henry had died in the meantime, and his son, 
John L, was his successor. Many rich and influen- 
tialJews had gathered from different parts of the 
country for theauction of the royaltaxes at Burgos, 
where the coronation of John took place. These Jews. 
plotted against the life of Pichon, who was very 
popular among the Christians and who had received 
marked attentions from the courtiers. It is not 
known whether he is in any degree to be blamed for 
the extraordinary tax of 20,000 doubloons which 
Henry had imposed upon the Jews of Toledo; but, 
however this may have been, some prominent Jews, 
representing various communities, went to the king 
on the day of the coronation, and, explaining to him 
that there was among them a “malsin,” d.e., an in- 
former and traitor who deserved death according to 
the laws of their religion, requested him to em- 
power the royal officers to execute the offender. It 
is said that some minions of the king, bribed by the 
Jews, induced John to give the order. The dele- 
gation then took this order, together with a letter 
from several Jews who were the leaders of the com- 
munity, to Fernan Martin, the king's executioner. 
The latter did not hesitate to fulfil the royal com- 
mand. Atan early hour on Aug. 21, 1879, he went 
with Don Zulema (Solomon) and Don Zag (Isaac) to 
the residence of Pichon, who was still sleeping. 
Pichon was awakened on the pretext that some of 
his mules were to be seized; and as soon as he ap- 
peared at the door Fernan laid hold of him and, with- 
out saying a word, beheaded him. 

The execution of Pichon, whose name had been 
concealed from the king, created an unpleasant sen- 
sation. 'The monarch was exceedingly angry that. 
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he had been inveigled into signing the death-war- 
rant of a respected and: popular man who had faith- 
fully served his father for many years. He had Zu- 
lema, Zag, and the chief rabbi of Burgos, who was 
in the plot, beheaded; and Martin was to have 
shared the same fate, but was spared at the interces- 
sion of some knights. He, however, paid for his 
hastiness in the affair by the loss of his right hand. 
As a consequence of Pichon's execution, the Cortes 
deprived the rabbis and the Jewish courts of the 
country of the right to decide criminal cases. The 


affair had the most disastrous consequences for the. 


Jews of Spain, stimulating the hatred of the popu- 
lation against them, and contributing to the great 
massacre of the year 1391. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ayala, Cronica de D. Juan I. ii. 126 et seq.: 
Zuniga, Anales de Sevilla, ii. 186, 211 et seq.; Rios, Hist. ii. 
333 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 45 et seq.; R. E. J. xxxviii. 258 
et seq. 

S. M. K. 

PICHON (PITCHON), JOSEPH: Rabbinical 
author; lived in Turkey at the end of tire seven- 
teenth century. He was the author of * Minhage 
ha-Bedikah be-‘Ir Saloniki,” a work relating to the 
method which was followed of making meat kasher 
in the slaughter-house at Salonica. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Franco, His- 
toire des Israélites de Empire Ottoman, p. 125, Paris, 1897. 


S. M. FR. 


PICK, AARON: Biblical scholar; born at 
Prague, where he was converted to Christianity and 
lectured on Hebrew at the university; lived in Eng- 
land during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
He was the author of translations and commentaries 
of various books of the Bible, his works comprising: 
a literal translation from the Hebrew of the twelve 
Minor Prophets (1888); of Obadiah (1834); and of 
the seventh chapter of Amos with commentary. In 
1887 he produced a treatise on the Hebrew accents; 
and in 1845 he published * The Bible Student's Con- 
cordance." He was, besides, the author of a work 
entitled * The Gathering of Israel, or the Patriarchal 
Blessing as Contained in the Forty-ninth Chapter of 
Genesis: Being the Revelation of God Concerning 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel, and Their Ultimate 


Restoration.? 
S. I. Co. 


PICK, ALOIS: Austrian physician, medical au- 
thor, and dramatist; born at Karolinenthal, near 
Prague, Bohemia, Oct. 15, 1859. He studied medi- 
cine at the universities of Prague and Vienna (M. D., 
Prague, 1883). The same year he joined the hospi- 
tal corpsof the Austrianarmy; andat present (1905) 
he holds the position of regimental surgeon (“ Regi- 
mentsarzt,”). He is also chief physician at the first 
Army Hospital, Vienna. In 1890 he became privat- 
docent and in 1904 assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 

Pick has contributed many essays to the medical 
journals, among which may be mentioned: “Zur 
Lehre von den Atembewegungen der Emphyse- 
matiker,”in “Prager Medizinische Wochenschrift,” 
1888, No. 17; “ Beiträge zur Pathologie und Thera- 
pie der Herzneurosen,” ib. 1884, No. 44; “Der Re- 
spiratorische Gaswechsel Gesunder und Erkrankten 
Lungen,” in "Zeitschrift für Klinische Medizin," 


Berlin, xvi; “Ueber das Bewegliche Herz,” in 
“Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1889; “Zur 
Frage der Hepatogenen Dyspepsie,” db. 1908. He is 
also the author of * Vorlesungen über Magen- und 
Darmkrankheiten,” Vienna, 1895. Aside from these 
medical works, Pick is the author of two small 
farces, “ Briefsteller für Liebende ” and “Lord Beef- 
steak.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 409, ii, 372- 

313, Vienna, 1893; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. F. T. H. 

PICK, ARNOLD: Austrian psychiatrist; born 
at Gross-Meseritsch, Moravia, July 20, 1851; edu- 
cated at Berlin and Vienna (M.D. 1875). He became 
assistant physician at the lunatic asylum at Wehnen, 
Oldenburg (1875), and at the state asylum at Prague 
(1877); privat-docent at Prague University (1878), 
and was appointed in 1880 chief physician at the 
asylum in Dobrzan, whith position he held till 1886, 
when he was elected professor of psychiatry at 
Prague. 

Among his many works may be mentioned: " Bei- 
triige zur Pathologie und zur Pathologischen Ana- 
tomie des Centralnervensystems” (with Kahler), 
Leipsic, 1880; and "Beitrüge zur Pathologic und 
Pathologischen Anatomie des Centralnervensystems 
mit einem Excurse zur Normalen Anatomie Dessel- 
ben,? Berlin, 1898. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. BV 
..PICK, BEHRENDT: German numismatist and 
archeologist; born Dec. 21, 1861, at Posen. After 
passing through the Friedrich-Wilhelms Gymna- 
sium of his native city, he went in 1880 to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin (Ph.D. 1884), where he studied 
classical philology. On the advice of Theodor 
Mommsen, of whose favorite pupils he was one, he 
took up as his specialty epigraphy and numismatics. 
After a short term of service as librarian at the Royal 
Library, Berlin, Pick in 1889 became privat-docent 
in archeology at the University of Zurich, and in 
1891 was appointed assistant professor there. In 
1893 he accepted a position at the ducal library and 
in connection with the ducal coin-collection of Gotha, 
being made director of the latter in 1899. He was, 
besides, appointed in 1896 lecturer on numismatics 
at the University of Jena, which position he still 
(1905) holds. 

Pick’s chief work is volume i. (“Dacia und Moe- 
sia”) of “Die Antiken Münzen Nord griechenlands " 
(Berlin, 1898), a publication issued by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. B. 


PICK, ISAIAH. Sec BERLIN, Isaran B. LOEB. 


PICK, PHILIPP JOSEPH: Austrian derma- 
tologist; born at Neustadt, Bohemia, Oct. 14, 1884. 
He studied natural sciences and medicine at Vienna 
(M.D. 1860) and acted as assistant in several uni- 
versity hospitals. In 1868 he removed to Prague 
and became privat-docent in the German university 
there. In1873 he was appointed assistant professor, 
and in 1896 professor, of dermatology in the same 
university. 

In 1869 Pick founded in conjunction with Hein- 
rich Auspitz the * Archiv für Dermatologie," etc., 
of which, since the death of his colleague in 1886, 
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he has been sole editor. Many essays of his have 
appeared in this journal and in the medical papers 
of Vienna and Prague. In 1889 he helped to found 
the Deutsche Dermatologische Gesellschaft, of which 
he was the first president. 

At the celebration, in 1898, of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his appointment as assistant professor 
his pupils and colleagues prepared a jubilee volume, 
edited by Neisser. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S, e WD HS 

PICO DE MIRANDOLA, COUNT GIO- 
VANNI FREDERICO (Prince of Concordia): 
Italian philosopher, theologian, and cabalist; born 
Feb. 24, 1468, at Mirandola; died at Florence Nov. 
17, 1494. Gifted with high intellectual powers, he 
commenced the study of theology at an early age, 
graduated from the University of Bologna, and at 
the age of twenty-three published 900 theses against 
the views of the philosophers and theologians of his 
time (“Conclusiones Philosophiem Cabalistice et 
Theologice,” Rome, 1486). These theses included 
one which postulated that the Cabala best proves 
the divinity of Jesus. Pico received his cabalistic 
training from Johanan Aleman, from whom he also 
obtained three cabalistic works which he translated 
-into Latin: the commentary of Menahem Recanati 
on the Pentateuch, the *Hokmat ha-Nefesh" (= 
“Scientia Animie ") of Eleazar of Worms (printed at 
Lemberg, 1875), and the “Sefer ha-Ma‘alot” of 
Shem-Tob Falaquera. He tried to harmonize the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle with the Cabala 
and Neo-Platonism, but his excessive devotion to 
the Cabala resulted in an ascetic and mystical 
tendency, which brought him into conflict with 
the Church. He was accused of heresy, but was 
acquitted, and retired to Florence, where he spent 
the rest of his life with a friend. 

Pico was one of the first to collect Hebrew manu- 
scripts. Of his books, which were widely read, two 
may here be mentioned: (1) “Cabalistarum Selec- 
tiones,” Venice, 1569; (2) “Opera,” Bologna, 1496; 
Venice, 1498; Basel, 1557. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dreydorff, Das System des J. Pico, Marburg, 
1858: Di Giovanni. Pico della Mirandola, F'ilosofo Plato- 
nico, Florence, 1882: idem, Pico Nella Stor ict. del Rinasci- 
mento, etc.. Pàlermo. 1801; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 245-247 ; Geda- 
liah ibn Y ahy: a, Shalshelet ha-Kabbatah, p. 50a, Amsterdam, 
1697; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 8, 532. 

D. S. O. 


PICTORIAL ART: There are no ancient re- 
mains showing in what way, if any, the Jews of 
Bible times made use of painting for decorative or 
other purposes. For the references in the Bible 
see Parntine. During the Middle Ages painting 
was a craft which was monopolized by the gilds, 
and Jews were thereby prevented from showing any 
proficiency in the art. The only direction in which 
the latter evidenced any skill was in the illumina- 
tion of manuscripts (see MANUSCRIPTS). 

In modern times painting was at first mainly 
directed to sacerdotal, decorative purposes, but 
Jews were precluded from thus employing it, even 
in their own synagogues, by the rabbinical inter- 
pretation of the second commandment. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that it is only with emanci- 
pation that any Jewish names are found in the an- 


nals of painting. During the last 150 years a cer- 
tain number of Jews have displayed considerable 
skill as artists, chief among them being Joseph Is- 
raelsin Holland. A few Jewish painters, prominent 
among whom are S. J. Solomon in England and E. 
M. Lilien iu Germany, have in recent years devoted 
their talent to specifically Jewish subjects. The 
following is a partial list of Jewish painters who 
have distinguished themselves in modern times: 
America: Max Rosenthal (b. 1883), historical 
portraits; Max Weyl (b. 1837), landscapes; Henry 
Mosler (b. 1841), genre and portraits; Toby Edward 
Rosenthal (b. 1848), genre; Herman Naphtali Hyno- 
man (b. 1849), genre; Katherine M. Cohen (b. 1859), 
portraits; George da Maduro Peixotto (b. 1859), 
portraits and mural decorations; Albert Rosenthal 
(b. 1863), portrait-etching; Albert Edward Sterner 
(b. 1863), genre and water-colors; Louis Loeb (b. 
1866), landscapes and portraits; Augustus Koopman 
(b. 1869), genre and portraits; Leo Mielziner (b. 
1869), portraits; Louis Kronberg (b. 1872), portraits; 
Edmond Weill (b. 1872), genre; J. Campbell Phillips 
(b. 1873), negro life, and portraits; J. Mortimer 
Lichtenauer (b. 1876), mural decorations. 
Austria-Hungary: Anton Rafael Mengs (1728- 
1779), historical, genre, and portraits; Friedrich 
Friedlünder (b. 1825), military subjects and portraits ; 
Adolf Pichler (b. 1884), historical; Leopold Horo- 
witz (b. 1887), portraits and subjects from Jewish 
life; Lajos Bruck (b. 1846), subjects from Hun- 
garian folk-life and portraits; Karl Karger (b. 
1545), genre; Joseph Köves (b. 1853), portraits and 
genre; Isidor Kaufmann (b. 1853), subjects from 
Jewish life and genre; Gustav Mannheimer (b. 
1854), landscapes; Camilla Friedlünder (b. 1856; 
daughter of Friedrich Friedländer), still life; Ernst 
Berger (b. 1857), Biblical subjects; Gyula Basch (b. 
1859), genre and portraits; Adolf Hirschl (b. 1860), 
historical; Alexander Nyári (b. 1861); Max Bruck 
(b. 1868), genre; Adolf Fényes (b. 1867), genre; 
Philip László (b. 1869), portraits; Karl Reinhard 
(b. 1872), genre; Arpád Basch (b. 1878), water-colors; 
Leopold Pollak (1806-80), genre and portraits. 
Denmark: Ismael Isracl Mengs (1690-1765), 
miniature and enamel; Karl Heinrich Bloch (b. 
1884), scenic and genre; Ernst Meyer (1797-1861), 
genre; David Monies (1812-94), historical, genre, 
and portraits; Geskel Saloman (1821-1902), genre. 
England: B.S. Marks (b. 1827), portraits; Felix 
Moscheles (b. 1833); Carl Schloesser (b. 1886); 
Simeon Solomon (c. 1850), Preraffaelite; Solomon 
J. Solomon, A.R.A. (b. 1860), genre and portraits; 
Alfred Praga (b. 1860), genre and miniature; Abra- 
ham Solomon (1824-63); Isaac Snowman (b. 1874); 
Ellen Gertrude Cohen (b. 1876), portraits and genre; 
Solomon Alexander Hart, R.A. (1806-81), scenic, 
genre, and portraits; Lionel Cowen (1846-95). 
France: Félix Dias (1794-1817); Emile Lévy 
(b. 1826), subjects from Jewish religious history; 
Jacob Emile Edouard Brandon (b. 1881), genre; 
Constant Mayer (b. 1832), genreand portraits; Jules 
Worms (b. 1882), humoristic genre; Zacharie Astruc 
(b. 1839), genre and panels in water-color; Henri 
Léopold Lévy (b. 1840), historical and genre; AI- 
phonse Lévy (b. 1842), Jewish life, Leo Herrmann 
(b. 18538), genre; Ferdinand Heilbuth (1826-79), 
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genre and portraits; Alphonse Hirsch (1848-84), 
genre and portraits; Henry Baron (1816-85), his- 
torical and genre; Auguste Hadamard (1823-86), 
genre; Benjamin Eugene Fichel (1826-95), historical 
and genre; Eugéne Alcan (1811-98), genre. 

Germany: Philipp Arons (b. 1821), portraits ; 
Rudolf Jonas (b. 1822), landscapes; Louis Katzen- 
stein (b. 1824), portraits; Karl Daniel Friedrich 
Bach (1756-1829), historical, genre, animals, and 
portraits; Moses Samucl Lowe (1756-1831), minia- 
ture and pastels; Felix Possart (b. 1837), landscapes 
and genre; Hermann Junker (b. 1888), subjects from 
Jewish life; Julius Bodenstein (b. 1847), land- 
scapes; Jeremiah David Alexander Fiorino (1796- 
1847), miniature; Max Liebermann (b. 1849), scenic 
and genre; Rudolf Christian Eugen Bendemann (b. 
1851), historical, genre, and mural decorations; Karl 
Jacoby (b. 1853), historical and genre; Felix Dor- 
chardt (b. 1857), scenic and portraits; Max Kahn 
(b. 1857), genre; Wilhelm Feldmann (b. 1859), land- 
scapes; Karl Blosz 
(b. 1860), genre; 
Julius Muhr (1819- 
1865) genre; Her- 
mann Goldschmidt 
(1809-66), historic- 
al; Eduard Magnus 
(1799-1872), por- 
traits and genre; 
Johannes Veit 
(1790-1854) and 
Philipp Veit (1798- 
1877), religious, his- 
torical, and genre; 
Julius Jacob (1811- 
1882), landscapes 
and portraits; 
Moritz Daniel Op- 
penheim (1801-82), 
subjects from Jew- 
ish life, portraits, 
and genre; Benja- 
min Ulmann (1829-84), historical; Eduard Julius 
Friedrich Bendemann (1811-89), Biblieal subjects, 
portraits, and genre; Max Michael (1828-91), genre; 
Alfred Rethel (1816-59) and Otto Rethel (1822-92), 
frescos, historical, and genre; Karl Morgenstern 
(1819-93), landscapes; Friedrich Kraus (1826-94), 
portraits and genre; Louis Neustütter (1829-99), 
genre and portraits; Solomon Hirschfelder (1832- 
1903), genre. 

Holland: Joseph Israels (b. 1824), genre; David 
Bles (1821-99), genre. 

Italy : Raphael Bachi (c. 1750), miniature; Tullo 
Massarani (b. 1826), genre; Giuseppe Coen (1811- 
1856), landscapes and architectural; Leopold Pollak 
(1806-80), genre and portraits. 

Rumania: Barbu Iscovescu (1816-54) ; Julius 
Feld (b. 1871), portraits and genre. 

Russia and Poland: Isaac Lvovich Asknazi 
(b. 1856), religious subjects, genre, and portraits; 
Jacob Semenovich Goldblatt (b. 1860), historical; 
Moisei Leibovich Maimon (b. 1860), genre and por- 
traits; Peter Isaacovich Geller (b. 1862), Jewish his- 
torical subjects; Samuel Hirszenberg (b. 1866), 
genre and scenic; Maurice Grün (b. 1870), genre 
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and portraits; Jacques Kaplan (b. 1872), portraits 

and genre; Alexander Lesser (1814-84), historical; 

Leonid Osipovich Pasternak (b. 1862), genre and 

portraits. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jüdische Künstler, Berlin, 1908; S. J. Solo- 
mon, in J. Q. R. 1908. 


J. F. C. 
PIDYON HA-BEN. See PRIMOGENITURE. 


PIERLEONI: Noble Roman family of Jewish 
origin. A Jewish banker of Rome who had acquired 
a princely fortune was baptized in the first half of 
the eleventh century, took the name of Benedictus 
Christianus, and married the daughter of a Roman 
nobleman. Leo, the offspring of this union, and 
one of the most powerful magnates of the city, had 
a castle in Trastevere and affiliated himself with 
the papal party, and his son Petrus Leonis, from 
whom the family derives its name, continued his 
father’s policy, controlling the Isola Tiberina in ad- 
dition to the castle 
in Trastevere, and 
having another 
castle opposite the 
Tiber bridge near 
ihe old theater of 
Marcellus, which 
was included in the 
fortifications. He 
was the leader of 
the papal party and 
the most faithful 
and powerful pro- 
tector of the popes. 
Urban II. died in 
Petrus’ castle, and 
the latter defended 
the cause of Paschal 
II. against the anti- 
popes and the em- 
peror. When 
Henry V. came to 
Rome Petrus Leonis was atthe head of the papal 
legation which effected a reconciliation between the 
pope and the emperor, but Paschal's attempt to make 
the son of Petrus prefect of the city caused a riot. 

Petrus was prominent in the liberation of Pope 
Gelasius II., and when Petrus died in 1128 his son of 
the same name was cardinal, and had on several 
occasions rendered service to the Church. In 1130 
Cardinal Pierleoni was elected pope under the name 
of ANACLETUS IL, while the counter party chose 
Innocent Il. Theschism lasted for eight years, until 
the death of Anacletus, after which the family of 
Pierleoni made peace with the pope, retaining its 
power and influence, and being distinguished by 
various honors. Leo and Petrus, the brother and 
nephew of Anacletus, were papal delegates at Sutri 
in 1142, and another brother, Jordan, with whom the 
era of senators begins, became the head of the Roman 
republic as Patricius in 1144, while a sister is said 
to have been the wife of Roger I. of Sicily. In the 
twelfth century Cencius Pierleoni was “ scriniarius " 
of the Church, and in 1204 John Pierleoni, who had 
been appointed elector by Pope Innocent III., chose 
Gregory Petri Leonis Rainerii as senator. The leg- 
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end which traces the lineage of the family of Pier- 

leoni to the ancient Roman noble family of the Anicii 

is as apocryphal as the story of the descent of the 

Hapsburgs from the counts of Aventin, who be- 

longed to the Pierleoni. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, years 1111, 
1115: Gregorovius, Gesch. der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, iv. 
349 et seq., 391 et seq.; vols. iv. and v., passim: Liber Pontifi- 
calis, ed. Duchesne, ii. 303, 307, 318, 322, 336, 844, 347; MONU- 
menta Germania Historica, v. 472 et seq., Xl. 614, xii. 711; 
Duchesne, Historie Francorum Scriptores, iv. 376 ; Olivieri, 
It Senato di Roma, p. 185; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom, i. 214 et seq., 218, 221 et seq. Kehr, in 
Archivio della R. Società Romana di Storia Patria, xxiv. 
(1901), pp. 258 et seq. 

S. H. V. 


PIGEON. See Dovz. 


PIGO: Italian family of rabbis. Formerly the 
name was as a rule transcribed Freo; in an Ital- 
ian document of 1643 it appears in the form “ Pichio ? ; 
and in Hebrew it is sometimes written "ps. To 
this family belong Ephraim Pigo, a learned man 
who died in Venice in 1605 or 1606, and the rabbis 
Judah Pigo and Solomon Pigo; the latter appear 
in the responsa * Mayim Rabbim ? of Rabbi Raphael 
Meldola. 

Another branch of the family lived in Turkey. 
Moses Pigo (d. in Adrianople 1576) wrote “ Zik- 
ron Torat Mosheh," a dictionary of the haggadie 
themes (Constantinople, 1554; Prague, 1628). His 
son Joseph Pigo of Salonica was the author of 
“Teshubot” and “Dine Bedikat ha-Re'ah" (Salo- 
nica, 1652). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, pp. 49, 50; Berliner, Luhot 

Abanim, Nos. 180, 181: Winter and Wünsche, Die Jtidische 


Literatur, ii. 652 et seq.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. eol. 746; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 232; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 240. 


G. I. E. 


PI-HAHIROTH: A place in the wilderness 
where the Israelites encamped when they turned 
back from Etham. It lay between Migdol and the 
sea "before Baal-zephon” (Ex. xiv. 2, 9; Num. 
xxxiii. 7, B. The etymology of the name, which is 
apparently Egyptian, was the subjectof much spec- 
ulation by the ancient commentators. The Septua- 
gint, while treating the word as a proper name in 
Numbers (Eipó9 ; translating, however, ‘5 by ceróua), 
translates it in Exodus by t7¢ érabAsoc (= * sheep- 
fold” or * farm-building ”), thus reading in the He- 
brew text "33 "^5. The Mekilta (Beshallah, Wa- 
yehi, 1) identities the place with Pithom, which was 
called Pi-hahiroth (= “the mouth of freedom ”) after 
the Israelites had been freed from bondage, the place 
itself being specified as a valley between two high 
rocks. The Targum of pseudo-Jonathan (ad loc.), 
while following the Mekilta in the interpretation of 
" Pi-hahiroth," identifies the place with Tanis. 

The theory of an Egyptian etymology was ad- 
vanced by Jablonsky, who compared it to the Cop- 
tic “ pi-akhirot" = “the place where sed ge grows,” 
and by Naville, who explained the name as “the 
house of the goddess Kerhet." On the basis of this 
latter explanation, Fulgence Fresnel identified Pi- 
hahiroth with the modern Ghuwaibatal-Bus (= “the 
bed of reeds”), near Ras Atakah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Selbie, in Hastings, Dict. Bible. 


E. G. i. M. SEL. 
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PIKES, ABRAHAM B. ELIJAH HA- 
KOHEN : German rabbi; mentioned in * Likkute 
Maharil,” hilkots “Shabbat” and “Yom Kippur.” 
He addressed two letters to the community of Hal- 
berstadt, in which he discussed the commandments 
and prohibitions. He requested that his epistles 
might be copied and read to others. These letters 
were printed at Basel in 1599. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-~-Hayyim, No. 42. 


E. C. S. O, 


PILATE, PONTIUS: Fifth Roman procurator 
of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, from 26 to 36 of the 
common era; successor of Valerius Gratus Accord- 
ing to Philo (* De Legationead Caium," ed. Mangey, 
li. 590), his administration was characterized by cor- 
ruption, violence, robberies, ill treatment of the peo- 
ple, and continuous executions without even the 
form of a trial. His very first act nearly caused a 
general insurrection. While his predecessors, re- 
specting the religious feelings of the Jews, removed 
from their standards all the efligies and images when 
entering Jerusalem, Pilate allowed his soldiers to 
bring them into the city by night. As soon as this 
became known crowds of Jews hastened to Cæsarea, 
where the procurator was residing, and besought 
him to remove the images.: After five days of dis- 
cussion he ordered his soldiers to surround the peti- 
tioners and to put them to death unless they ceased 
to trouble him. He yielded only when he saw that 
the Jews would rather die than bear this affront. 


Ata later date Pilate appropriated funds from the 


sacred treasury in order to provide for the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct for supplying the city of Jeru- 
salem with water from the Pools of Solomon; and 
he suppressed the riots provoked by this spoliation 
of the Temple by sending among the crowds dis- 
guised soldiers carrying concealed daggers, who 
massacred a great number, not only of the rioters, 
but of casual spectators, 

In spite of his former experience of the sensitive- 
ness of the Jews with regard to imagesand emblems, 
Pilate hung up in Herod’s palace gilt shields dedi- 
cated to Tiberius, and again nearly provoked an in- 
surrection. The shields were removed by a special 
order of Tiberius, to whom the Jews had protested. 
Pilate’s Jast deed of cruelty, and the one which 
brought about his downfall, was the massacre of a 
number of Samaritans who had assembled on Mount 
Gerizim to dig for some sacred vessels which an 
impostor had led them to believe Moses had buried 
there. Concerning this massacre the Samaritans 
lodged a complaint with Vitellius, legate of Syria, 
who ordered Pilate to repair to Rome to defend him- 
self. On the participation by Pilate in the trial and 
crucifixion of Jesus see CRUCIFIXION; JESUS OF 
NAZARETH. 

The end of Pilate is enveloped in mystery. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius (“ Hist. Eccl.” ii. 7), he was 
banished to Vienna (Vienne) in Gaul, where various 
misfortunes caused him at last to commit suicide; 
while the chronicle of Malalas alleges, with less 
probability, that he was beheaded under Nero. A 
later legend says that his suicide was anticipatory of 
Caligula’s sentence; that the body was thrown into 
the Tiber, causing disastrous tempests and floods: 
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that it afterward produced similar effects in the 
Rhone at Vienne; and that, finally, it had to be con- 
signed to à deep pool among the Alps. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xviii. 3, 8 12; idem, B. J. ii. 9, 
88 2.4: Ewald, Gesch. iv. 594; v. 40-05; vi. 319, 322-332, 343 ; 
Grütz, Gesch. iii. 253-271; Schürer, Gesch. i. 488-492 ; Brann, 


Die Sonne des Herodes, 1818, pp. 1-16; Mommsen, Römische 
Geschichte, v. 508 et seq. — 


8. I. Br. 


PILEGESH (Hebrew, wo; comp. Greek, 70A- 
Aaxíc).—Biblical Data: A concubine recognized 
among theancient Hebrews. She enjoyed the same 
rights in the house as the legitimate wife. Since it 
was regarded as the highest blessing to have many 
children, while the greatest curse was childless- 
ness, legitimate wives themselves gave their maids 
to their husbands to atone, at least in part, for their 
own barrenness, as in the cases of Sarah and Hagar, 
Leah and Zilpah, Rachel and Bilhah. The concu- 
bine commanded the same respect and inviolability 
as the wife; and it was regarded as the deepest dis- 
honor for the man to whom she belonged if hands 
werelaid upon her. Thus Jacob never forgave his 
eldest son for violating Bilhah (Gen. xxxv. 22, xlix. 
4) According to the story of Gibeah, related in 
Judges xix., 25,000 warriors of the tribe of Benja- 
min lost their lives on account of the maltreatment 
and death of a concubine. Abner, Saul's first gen- 
eral, deserted Ish-bosheth, Saul's son, who had re- 
proached his leader with having had intercourse 
with Rizpah, the daughter of his royal father's con- 
cubine, Aiah (II Sam. iii. 7); and Absalom brought 
the greatest dishonor upon David by open inter- 
course with his father's concubines (ib. xvi. 21 et seq.). 

The children of the concubine had equal rights 
with those of the legitimate wife. Abraham dis- 
missed his natural sons with gifts (Gen. xxv. 6), and 
Jacob's sons by Bilhah and Zilpah were equal with 
his sons by Leah and Rachel; while Abimelech, who 
subsequently became king over a part of Israel, was 
the son of Gideon-jerubbaal and his Shechemite con- 
cubine (Judges viii. 31). In the time of the Kings 
the practise of taking concubines was no longer due 
to childlessness but to luxury. David had ten con- 
cubines (II Sam. xv. 16), who, however, also did 
housework; Solomon had 800 (I Kings xi. 30); and 
his son Rehoboam had sixty (II Chron. xi. 21). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hastings, Dict. Bible. s.v. Marriage; Stade, 

Gesch. Isr. i. 985, 636; Hamburger, R. D. T. s.v. "s 


— —In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 21a), the difference be- 
tween a concubine and a legitimate wife was that 
the latter received a KEgTUBAH and her marriage 
was preceded by a formal betrothal (^ kiddushin ”), 
which was not the case with the former (comp. Rashi 
on Gen. xxv. 6, and Nahmanides ad loc.). Accord- 
ing to R. Judah (Yer. Ket. v. 29d), however, the 
concubine also received a ketubah, but without the 
aliment pertaining to it. 
E. C. S. O. 


PILGRIMAGE: A journey which is made to 
a shrine or sacred place in performance of a vow or 
for the sake of obtaining some form of divine bless- 
ing. Every male Israelite was required to visit the 
'Temple three times a year (Ex. xxiii. 17; Deut. xvi. 


16). The pilgrimage to Jerusalem on one of the 
three festivals of Passover, Shabu‘ot, and Sukkot 
was called “re’iyah” (= “the appearance”). The 
Mishnah says, * All are under obligation to appear, 
except minors, women, the blind, the lame, the aged, 
and one who isill physically or mentally." A minor 
in this case is defined as one who is too young to be 
taken by his father to Jerusalem. According to the 
Mosaic law every one should take an 
Pilgrimage offering, though the value thereof is 
to First not fixed (comp. Ex. xxxiii. 14; Deut. 
Temple. xvi. 17); the Mishnah, however, fixed 
the minimum at three silver pieces, 
each of thirty-two grains of fine silver (Hag. i. 1, 2). 
While the appearance of women and infant males 
was not obligatory, they usually accompanied their 
husbands and fathers, as in all public gatherings 
(Deut. xxxi. 12) The Talmud plainly infers that 
both daughters and sons joined the pilgrims at the 
Passover festival in Jerusalem (Pes. 89a; Git. 25a). 
According to the Biblical accounts, Jeroboam, 
who caused the secession of Ephraim from Judah, 
made two calves of gold, placing one in Dan and the 
other in Beth-el, to divert the pilgrims from Jerusa- 
lem (I Kings xii. 26-83). He stationed guards on 
the boundary-lines of his dominions to prevent the 
festival pilgrimages to the Temple (Ta‘an. 28a). So 
great a menace to the Ephraimite government were 
the Temple pilgrimages that even King Jehu, who 
destroyed the Ba‘al, feared to remove the golden 
calves of Jeroboam (II Kings x. 28, 29). In Judea 
the pilgrimages to Jerusalem were kept up regu- 
larly, but the principal gathering of the people was 
on the Sukkot festival, called “Hag ha-Asif” = 
* Festival of Gathering ? (I Kings viii. 65; II Chron. 
vii. 8, 9). King Josiah revived the Passover pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem (II Kings xxiii. 23). King 
Hoshea, son of Elah, dismissed the guards and per- 
mitted the people to go undisturbed to Jerusalem 
for the festivals (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 7; Git. 88a). 
During the time of the Second Temple, the Ju- 
deans ruled Palestine and as a united pcople cele- 
brated the Feast of Sukkot in Jerusalem (Neh. viii. 
17). From beyond Palestine, especially from the 
River Euphrates, they journeyed to 
Pilgrimage Jerusalem for the festivals. Some 
to Second even endangered their lives passing 
Temple. the guards posted to stop the pilgrim- 
ages (Ta‘an. 28a; Grütz, “ Gesch.” 8d 
ed., iii. 157, 668). The number of Jewish pilgrims 
to the Temple was computed by the governor 
Gesius FLonus (64-66), who counted 256,500 pas- 
chal lambs at one Passover festival; allowing ten 
persons to one lamb, this would make 2,565,000 pil- 
grims (Josephus, “B. J.” vi. 9. The Tosefta re- 
cords the census of Agrippa, who ordered the priests 
to take one hind leg of every paschal lamb, and 
counted 1,200,000 legs, which would make the total 
19,000,000 (Tosef., Pes. iv. 64b). These figures are 
evidently exaggerated, and are based on the desire 
to double the 600,000 of the Exodus, a tendency 
frequently noticed inthe Haggadah. Itis calculated 
that ancient Jerusalem comprised an area of 2,400,- 
000 square yards, and, allowing 10 yards for each 
person, would contain 240,000 persons (see Luncz, 
* Jerusalem,” i., English part, pp. 83-102). i 


Pilgrimage. 


The facilities provided for the convenience of the 
pilgrims were such as to encourage pilgrimages. 
Special measures were taken to repair the roads 
leading to Jerusalem and to dig wells along the 
route (Shek. i. 1, v. 1) Thirty days before the fes- 
tival it was forbidden to engage professional mourn- 
ers to bewail the dead lest they get their compensa- 
tion from the money intended to be spent in Je- 
rusalem (M. K. viii.1). The hides of the sacrifices 
were left to compensate the innkeepers for lodging 
the pilgrims, and no other fee was allowed (Yoma 
12a) The inhabitants of Jerusalem received the 
pilgrims hospitably; the priests permitted them to 
see the showbread and told them of the miracle 
connected with it (Yoma 21b) Public speakers 
praised and thanked the pilgrims (Suk. 49b; Pes. 
ob). The ceremony attending the offering of the 
first-fruits (see BrxKURIM) in Jerusalem (Deut. xxvi. 
2-4), which commenced on Shabu‘ot (the Feast of 
Harvest; comp. Ex. xxiii. 16), is supposed to give 
a general idea of the reception accorded to the 
pilgrims. 

The pilgrimages to Jerusalem did not cease with 
the destruction of the Temple (Cant. R. iv. 2). The 
women often joined their husbands, sometimes in 

spite of the protests of the latter (Ned. 
Post-Exilic 28a). But the joy that attended the 
Pil- former pilgrimages, when the Temple 
grimages. was stil in existence, changed to 
lamentations for the loss of national 
and political independence. The pilgrims mourned 
the destruction of the Temple and cried: “Thy holy 
cities are now in ruins; Zion isa wilderness: Jeru- 
salem is a desolation. Our Sanctuary, the pride of 
our ancestors, is burned down, and all our precious 
things are destroyed ” (M. K. 26a). l 

The Karaites, in the ninth century, likewise 
showed great devotion to Jerusalem. Theirhakam, 
Sahl ibn Mazliah, wrote to Jacob b. Samuel that 
Karaite pilgrims of various towns gathered to pray 
for the restoration of Zion; these pilgrims he de- 
scribed as Nazarites who abstained from wine and 
meat (Pinsker, * Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” Appendix, 
p. 91. A company of Karaites, headed by Moses 
ha-Yerushalmi, journeyed from Chufut-Kale (“The 
Jewish Rock ”), from the Crimea, and from the Cau- 
casus. The inscription on Moses’ tombstone, dated 
4762 (1002), reads: * Good luck followed him and his 

companions to the tomb of King David 


Karaite and of his son Solomon, which no 
Pil- other persons heretofore had been per- 
grimages. mittedtoenter." All pil grims to Pal- 


estine were sent out with music and 
song in honor and praise of the Holy Land. The 
pilgrims on thcir return were known as “ Jerusalem- 
ites ” (see the Karaite Siddur, part iv.; “ Luah Erez 
Yisrael,” v. 22). 
The Turkish conquest under Saladin (1187) secured 
to the Oriental Jews the privilege of visiting Jeru- 
salem and the sacred places. Numerous pilgrims 
went from Damascus, Babylonia, and Egypt, and 
they remained in Jerusalem over Passover and Sha- 
bu'ot. Nahmani, in a letter dated 1268, writes: 
“Many men and women from Damascus, Babylon, 
and their vicinities come to Jerusalem to see the site 
of the Holy Temple and to lament its destruction.” 
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About fifty years later Estori Farhi notes the custom 
of the brethren of Damascus, Aleppo, Tripoli, and 
Alexandria to go to Jerusalem for the holy days “in 
order to express their grief” (“Kaftor wa-Ferah,” 
ed. Edelmann, vi. 19). Among the Eastern Jews, 
especially those of Babylonia and Kurdistan, it has 
been the custom from the fourteenth century onward 
to go on a pilgrimage at least once a year, many of 
them actually walking the whole distance. The 
era of the Crusades evidently encouraged pilgrim- 
ages of Jews from Europe; a most noteworthy ex- 
ample is that of JUDAN ma-Lryr (1140). Meir of 
Rothenburg was made a prisoner on his way to Pal- 
estine. Samuel b. Simson (18th cent.) received per- 
mission from the governor of Jerusalem to visit the 
cave of Machpelah at Hebron. It was on his invi- 
tation that 300 rabbis journeyed from France and 
England into Palestine in 1910. These pilgrimages 
became so frequent that Hayyim ben Hananeel ha- 
Kohen felt compelled to issue a warning against 
them (Tos. Ket. 110b, s.v. 99N NY). 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, and 
the consequent settlement of many exiles in Turkish 
territory, largely increased the number of pilgrims. 

The goal of their journeys was chiefly 
European the tomb of Samuel the Prophet at 
Pil- Ramah, where they held annual com- ` 
grimages. munions and cclebrations, similar in 
character to the celebrations instituted 
on Lag be-‘OMER, a century later, at the tombs of 
R. Simeon b. Yohai and his son Eleazar in Meron, 
In 1700 Judah he-Hasid of Siedlce and Gedaliah of 
Siemjatiszcz started upon a pilgrimage from Poland 
(Gritz, “ Gesch.” x. 840); they were accompanied 
by R. Nathan Note, rabbi at The Hague and author 
of “Me’orot Natan.” In 1765 a company of four- 
teen families from Poland and Lithuania, mostly 
Hasidim, went on a pilgrimage to Palestine. Amon E 
them was Simhah b. Samuel, author of * Binyan 
Shel Simhah.” He writes that he stayed at Con- 
stantinople, where the Jewish community provided 
passage for the pilgrims to Palestine. There were 
110 Sephardim in the vessel that took him to Jaffa 
(Lunez, “Jerusalem,” iv. 137-152), 

In modern times the term “pilgrimage,” with its 
ancient and medieval meaning, has ceased to be ap- 
plicable. Sir Moses Montefiore and his wife Judith 
made a visit of piety to the Holy Land in 1828; in 
a later one they were accompanied by L. Löwe, 
and many other individuals made similar visits, 
The Zionist movement led to the formation of a 
number of parties for the purpose of making visits 
of piety to Palestine and the holy places. While 
on such a visit, in 1890, R. Samuel Mohilewer and 
Dr. Joseph Chazanowicz founded a Jewish library 
in Jerusalem. "The Jews of Palestine complain of 
the lack of interest on the part of their coreligionists 
elsewhere as compared with the thousands of Chris- 
tians who avail themselves of modern opportunities 
to visit the Holy Land. 

The following is a partial list of noted Jewish 
pilgrims and visitors to Palestine from the twelfth 
century up to the present time: 

1140, Judah ha-Levi. 


1165. Moses Maimonides. 
1171. Benjamin of Tudela. 
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1178. Pethahiah of Regensburg. 

1210. Abraham Maimonides. 

1210. Samuel b. Simson with R. Jonathan ha-Kohen of Lunel 
(** Itinéraires," pp. 115, 122). 

1216. Judah al-Harizi. 

1257. Jehiel of Paris. 

1258. Jacob of Paris (** Simane ha-Kebarim "). 

1267. Moses Nahmani. 

1318. Estori Farhi. 

1334. Isaac b. Joseph Chelo of Spain (author of *' Shibhe di-Ye- 
rushalayim ”). 

1438. Elijah of Ferrara (author of ** Ahabat Ziyyon ). 

1440. Isaac b. Alpera of Malaga (who corresponded with Rabbi 
Duran; "Sefer Yuhasin," ed. Filipowski, p. 228). 

1450. Joseph b. Nahman ha-Levi (sent list of sacred tombs to 
Rabbi Duran; ‘‘ Sefer Yuhasin,”’ l.c.). 

1481. Meshullam b. Menahem of Volaterra (see his letters in 
Luncz’s " Jerusalem," i. 166-227). 

1488. Obadiah da Bertinoro. 

1500. Jacob Silkili of Sicily (‘Sefer Yuhasin," l.c.). 

1523. Israel of Perugia (‘* Jerusalem," iii. 91). 

1528. David Reubeni. 

1535. Isaac Meir Latif. 

1540. Gershon b. Asher Scarmelo (author of “ Yihus ha-Zaddi- 
kim”). 

1504. Uri b. Simeon of Biel (author of '* Yibus ha-Abot”’). 

1582. Simeon Back (letters in '* Jerusalem," ii. 141-157). 

1600. Solomon Shlómel b. Hayyim of Lattenburg. 

1614. Mordecai b. Isaiah Litz of Raussnitz, Austria. 

1624. Gershon b. Eliezer ha-Levi (author of * Gelilot Erez Yis- 
rael ”). , 

1641. Samuel b. David Yemshel (bwny*), a Karaite. (The name 
* Yemshel'' is the abbreviation of mbwe 133V Sy m») 
He was accompanied by Moses b. Elijah ha-Levi of 
Kaffa, Feodosia (Gurland, ‘‘Ginze Yisrael,” pp. 31-48). 

1650. Moses b. Naphtali Hirsch Prüger (author of ‘ Darke Ziy- 
yon). 

1685. Benjamin b. Elijah, a Karaite (** Ginze Yisrael,” pp. 44-54). 

. Judah he-Hasid of Siedlce. : 

1740. Hayyim Abulafia of Smyrna. 

1747. Abraham Gershon Kutewer (of Kuty), brother-in-law of 
Israel BeSHT. 

1758. Aryeh Judah Meisel of Opatow. 

1758. Joseph Sofer of Brody (author of ** Iggeret Yosef,” a jour- 
nal of his travels, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1761). 

1765. Simhah b. Joshua (author of `“ Sippure Erez ha-Galil ”). 

1765, Moses ha-Yerushalmi (author of " Yede Mosheh,” de- 
seription of sacred graves). 

1768. Perez b. Moses (author of "Shebah u-Tebillah le-Erez 
Yisrael,” Amsterdam, 1769). 

1777. Israel Politzki, Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk, and Abraham 
Kalisker (Luncz, *' Jerusalem," v. 161-174). 

1799. Nahman Bratzlay of Horodok, a Hasid (author of “ Maggid 
Sihot," a description of his journey to Palestine). 

1805. Menahem Mendel and Israel of Shklov (disciples of Elijah 
of Wilna). 

1828. Moses Montefiore. 

1833. Joseph Schwarz (author of ‘* Tebu’ot ha-Arez "). 

1887. Menahem Mendel b. Aaron of Kamenec (author of *' * Aliy- 
yat ha-Arez," Wilna, 1839). 

1854. Albert Cohn of Paris. 

1856. L. A. Frankl (author of '* Nach Jerusalem ")). 

1867. Charles Netter of Paris. 

1872. Heinrich Graetz. 

1890. R. Samuel Mohilewer. 

1897. Israel Zang will. 

1898. Theodor Herzl. 


For a list of sacred tombs see Towns; see also 
TRAVELERS IN PALESTINE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte, 
Brussels, 1847; Gurlaud, Ginze Yisrael, vol. i., Lyck, 1865; 
Lunez, Luah, v. 5-99. 
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Pilgrimages are made usually on fixed days in the 
year, called by the Oriental and North-African Jews 
“days of zi’arah”; on such days it is ‘customary to 
visit the tombs or relics of certain per- 
sonages who in early or medieval times 
were famous as kings or prophets or 
for their holy lives. "There are other holy places 
which the people honor as they will and at any 


Customs. 


time. The days of pilgrimage are celebrated by 
prayers, rejoicings, and popular festivals. 

In Jerusalem a crowd of Jews gathers before the 
western wall of the Temple of Solomon (“Kotel 
Ma‘arabi”) every Friday evening and on the eves of 
feast-days, as well as on twenty-three successive 
days from the eve of the 17th of Tammuz to the 
9th of Ab inclusive. On the latter date this re- 
ligious service occurs at midnight. On the 6th of 
Siwan, the Day of Pentecost, the Sephardic Jews 
go to pray at the tombs of the kings of Judah at the 
foot of Mount Zion. On the following day they 
pray at the tomb of the high priest Simon the Just, 
and at the tombs of other holy men in the neighbor- 
hood, while the Ashkenazim gather at the tombs of 
the kings of Judah. On the 18th of Iyyar, called 
“Lag be-‘Omer,” all the Jews of Jerusalem, Sephar- 
dim and Ashkenazim, pray at the tomb of Simon 
the Just. 

At Burak, between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, is 
the tomb of Rachel, wife of the patriarch Jacob, to 
which the Jews of Jerusalem go by turns during 
the thirty days of the month of Elul. But the 15th 
of Heshwan is especially consecrated to this pilgrim- 
age (Benjamin II., * Mas'e Yisrael,” pp. 8-6, Lyck, 
1859). At Rama, near Jerusalem, known in Arabic 
as ^Nabi Samwil,"allthe Jews of the latter city 

gather on the 28th of Iyyar at the 
In tomb of the prophet Samuel. The 
Palestine. pious even pass the night there. At 
Khaifa, a port of Palestine, on the eve- 
ning of the Sabbath which follows the anniversary 
of the destruction of the Temple, the Jews hold a 
popular festival, with illuminations, in a grotto, sit- 
uated on the summit of Mount Carmel, in which the 
prophet Elijah is said to have taken refuge from 
the persecution of King Ahab. At Tiberias on the 
night of the 14th of Iyyar, known as “ Pesah Sheni ” 
(Num. ix. 9-14), Jews gather from all parts of Pal- 
estine, and there are brilliant illuminations and a 
popular festival at the tomb of Rabbi Meir (* Ba‘al 
ha-Nes” = “the miracle- worker ”). i 

At Safed, from the morning after Passover (22d 
of Nisan) till the 18th of Iyyar, every week the 
Jewish population ceases to work, and makes pil- 
grimages to the suburbs in the following order; 
namely, to (1) Biria, where is the tomb of Benaiah 
ben Jehoiada, David's general; (2) the tomb of 
the prophet Hosea in the cemetery; and (3) ‘Ain 
Zaitun, to the tomb of Joseph Saragossi, a Spanish 
immigrant who reorganized the community of Sa- 
fed in 1499. On the night of Lag be-‘Omer all the 
able-bodied Jews of Safed and several thousands 
of pilgrims from Palestine, Turkey, northern Africa, 
the Caucasus, and Persia celebrate a great popular 
festival with illuminations at Meron, near Safed, at 
the mausoleum of SIMEON BEN Yowar. At each 
new moon it is considered essential among the Ash- 
kenazim of Safed—men, women, and children—to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Isaac LURIA, the 
famous cabalist. At Sidon, toward the end of Iy- 
yar, people from the most distant parts of Palestine 
make a pilerimage to the tomb of Zebulun, one of 
the sons of the patriarch Jacob. 

Places of pilgrimage exist not only in Palestine, 
but also in Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Egypt, Algeria, 


Pilgrimage 
Pilpul 
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and Morocco. In Mesopotamia the places of pilgrim- 
age are Bagdad, Kiffel, and Bassora. At Bagdad, 
at the very gates of the town, is the mausoleum of the 
high priest Joshua, known under the popular name 
of the * Kohen Mausoleum." Ateach new moon it is 
visited by thousands of Jews and es- 
peciall by barren women. In the 
local cemetery the tomb of the sheik 
Isaac, a revered Jew, is also an object 
of frequent pilgrimages. At Ketil, a locality in Irak 
near the ruins of Babylon, is the tomb of the prophet 
Ezekiel, to-which the Jews of Mesopotamia go on 
pilgrimage on the 6th of Siwan (Pentecost). At Bas- 
sora the tomb of Ezra is visited on the same date. 

In Kurdistan the Jews have three places of pil- 
grimage: (1) In the district of Elkosh, near Mosul, 
the tomb of the prophet Nahum is a place of pil- 
grimage for fourteen days, the eight days preceding 
and the six following Pentecost. Readingsare given 
from the prophecy of Nahum from a manuscript 
supposed to have been written by the prophet him- 
self. (2) At Kerkuk, between the upper and lower 

parts of the town, are four tombs, said 
In Kurdis- to be those of Daniel, Hananiah, Mish- 
tan and ael, and Azariah, to which the Jews of 

Persia. the district make pilgrimages at Pen- 

tecost. (3) In the locality of Bar-Ta- 
nura, thirty hours distant from Mosul, isa grotto in 
which the prophet Elijah is said to have taken ref- 
uge. Several times a year the Jews of this region 
go thither on pilgrimage and contribute to the main- 
tenance of the grotto. 

In Persia there are two places to which Jews 
make pilgrimages. (1) At Hamadan, near the for- 
tress, is an ancient mausoleum containing the tombs 
of Mordecai and Esther. On the 14th of Adar, the 
festival of Purim, the Jews of the region read the 
Book of Esther at thesetombs; pil grimages to them 
are made also at each new moon and in times of 
danger. (2) Twelve and one-half miles from Ispa- 
han, in the middle of the fields, is a little synagogue 
which, according to local tradition, contains the 
tomb of Sarah, daughter of Asher (Num. xxvi. 46). 
The Jews of the neighborhood go thither on pil- 

grimage on the 1st of Elul. 

At Fostator Old Cairo, in Egypt, three miles from 
Cairo, is a synagogue built in the year 1051 (29 
Sha'ban, A.H. 429) by Abu Sa'ad, a favorite of the 
calif Al-Mustansir Ma'ad (Grütz, * Gesch." vi. 152). 

This synagogue. contains a tomb in 


In Meso- 
potamia. 


In Egypt, which, according to local tradition, 
Algeria, the prophet Jeremiah rests, and two 
and little rooms built over the places where 
Morocco. the prophets Elijah and Ezra prayed. 


On the 1st of Elul all the Jews of 
Cairo go on pilgrimage to Fostat and hold a mag- 
nificent festival there. 

There exist in Algeria traditional tombs of revered 
Jews which are venerated equally by Jews and Mo- 
hammedans, Prayers are said at them in times of 
Stress, but not at regular dates. In the district of 
southern Oran, in the region of Nedrona, inhabited 
by the Traras, are the tombs of Sidi Usha (Joshua) 
and his father, Sidi Nun. In the department of 
Oran on the Rif frontier is the tomb of a certain 
R. Jacob Roshdi, which is frequently visited. 


In Morocco, as in Algeria, certain tombs are 
equally venerated by Jews and Mohammedans, but 
there are no fixed days for prayer; e.g.: at Al-Kagar, 
that of R. Judah Jabali; at Tarudant, that of R. Da- 
vid ben Baruch; and at Wazan, that of R. Amram 
ben Diwan. Amram was one of the rabbis sent out 
periodically by the rabbinate of Palestine to collect 
money. He traveledincompany with his son; and 
when the latter fell sick, Amram prayed to God to 
accept the sacrifice of his own life and to save that of 
his child. The son recovered, but the father died, and 
was buried at Jabal Assen. His tomb is said to be 
surrounded by a halo, and miracles are said to have 
taken place there. The 7th of Iyyar is the principal 
day of the local pilgrimages (see “Journal des Dé- 
bats,” Paris, Oct. 27, 1908). 

In Podolia and Galicia and even in the northern 
parts of Hungary the tombs of Hasidic rabbis and 
miracle-workers are visited on the anniversaries of 
their deaths, and on other occasions by people in dis- 
tress. Lamps are burned and prayers are recited ; 
and often letter-boxes are found at the tombs, in 
which the pilgrims deposit slips on which their 
wishes are written, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Luncz, Luah Erez Y israel, Introduction, Jeru- 
salem, 1895; Benjamin IL, Mas'e Yisrael, Lyck, 1859: Bul- 

letin Annuel de VAlliance Israélite Universelle, 1888, 


1898; Revue des Ecoles de l'Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
Paris, 1901, 1902. 
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PILLAR: The word “pillar” is used in the 
English versións of the Bible as an equivalent for 
the following Hebrew words: 

(1) " Omenot," feminine plural of the active par- 
ticiple of YN = “support,” “confirm.” This word 
occurs only in II Kings xviii. 16. In the Revised 
Version (margin) the rendering is * door-posts.” 

(2) " Mazzebah ” (R. V., margin, “obelisk ”). This 
denotes a monolith erected as a monument or me- 
morial stone (as the “ pillar of Rachel’s grave,” Gen. 
xxxv. 20, and “Absalom’s monument,” II Sam, 
xviii 18; comp. I Macc. xiii. 27-80), or as a bound- 
ary-mark and witness of a treaty (Gen. xxxi, 44-54; 
comp. Isa. xix. 19), or as a memorial of a divine ap- 
pearance or intervention. Such stones often ac- 
quired a sacred character, and were regarded as 
dwelling-places of the Deity or were made to serve 
as rude altars upon which libations were poured 

(Gen. xxxv. 14, xxxviii. 18-99; I Sam. 
Memorial vii. 12; possibly also Gen. xxxiii, 90, 
Stones. where the verb used indicates the orig- 
inal reading to have been mna3xo-— 

“pillar,” instead of naro = “altar ”). 

In the earlier periods of Hebrew history and as 
late as the reign of Josiah one or more of these stone 
pilars stood in every sanctuary or *high place." 
Thus Moses built an altar at Sinai, and *twelve pil. 
lars according to the twelve tribes of Israel" (Ex. 
xxiv. 4; comp. Josh. xxiv. 26; Hos. iii. 4, x. 1-3; 
Isa. xix. 19). Similar pillars stood at the Canaan- 
itish altars of Baal (Ex. xxiii. 24, xxxiv. 18; Deut. 
vii. 5, xii. 3; II Kings iii. 2, x. 26-27) and in the 
sanctuaries of Tyre (Ezek. xxvi. 11) and of Heliop- 
olis, in Egypt (Jer. xliii, 18). The recent excava- 
tions of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Gezer 
have revealed a row of eight monoliths on the site 
of the ancient high place. These are hewed toa 
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roughly square or round section and one toa sharp 
point (“ Pal. Explor. Fund Quarterly Statement,” 
Jan., 1908). 

By the Deuteronomic and Levitical codes the use 
of the mazzebah as well as of the asherim at the 
altars of Jehovah was forbidden as savoring of idol- 
atry (Deut. xvi. 21-22; Lev. xxvi. t). It is proba- 
ble that these had become objects of 
worship and as such were denounced 
by the Prophets (Mic. v. 18-14; comp. 
I Kings xiv. 28; II Kings xvii. 10, 
xviii. 4, xxiii. 14). Some such stone 
idols seem to be referred to in Judges 
iii. 19, 26 (comp. the Arabic " nusb "). 
The term *hammanim," rendered “images” and 
*sun-images," is probably used of later and more 
artistically shaped or carved pillars of the same 
character as the mazzebah (Lev. xxvi. 80; Isa. xvii. 
8, xxvii. 9; Ezek. vi 4, 6; II Chron. xiv. 9, 0; 
xxxiv. 4, 7). 

(8) “Nezib” (from the same root as * mazzebah ”), 
while rendered * pillar " in Gen. xix. 26, is elsewhere 
translated “garrison” (I Sam. x. 5) and “officer 7 
(I Kings iv. 19) In the second passage, however, 
the Septuagint renders it by àváorzua, “t.e., prob- 
ably a pillar erected as a symbol or trophy of Phi- 
listine domination ” (Driver, * Hebrew Text of Sam- 
uel,” p. 61; so, also, H. P. Smith, Wellhausen, and 
others). : 

(4) *Mis'ad " (I Kings x. 12; R. V., margin, “ rail- 
ing,” “prop ”). The precise meaning is unknown. 

(5) “‘Ammud,” the word which occurs most fre- 
quently in this sense, is used of the pillars or col- 
umns which support a house or the roof of a house 
{Judges xvi. 25-29), of the posts which supported 
the curtains of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvii. 10, 17; 
xxxvi. 36-38; Num. iii. 86-87), and of the pillars in 
the Temple (I Kings vii. 2, 3, 6; comp. Ezek. xlii. 
6; Prov. ix. 1). They were made of acacia-wood 
(Ex. xxvi. 82, 87; xxxvi. 36), of cedar (I Kings vii. 
2), or of marble (Esth. i. 6; comp. Cant. v. 15). A 
detailed description is given in I Kings vii. of two 
brass or bronze pillars which were fashioned by Hi- 

| ram for King Solomon and set up in the 
Pillars of porchofthe Temple, and to which were 


Deutero- 
nomic and 
Levitical 
Pro- 
hibitions. 


the given the names “Jachin” (“He [or 
Temple. “It”] shall establish”) and “Boaz ý 


(“In him [or “it”]is strength”). The 
word is used also of the columns or supports of a 
litter (Cant. iii. 10). It denotes, too, the column of 
smoke rising from a conflagration (Judges xx. 40), and 
particularly the column of smoke and of flame which 
attended the Israelites in the wilderness (Ex. xiii. 
21-99, xiv. 24; Num. xiv. 14). An iron pillar isa 
symbol of strength (Jer. i. 18); and in poetry the 
earth and the heavens are represented as resting on 
pillars (Job ix. 5, xxvi. 11; Ps. Ixxv. 4). 

(6) *Mazuk," probably a molten support; hence 
a “pillar” (I Sam. ii. 8). 

(7) " Timarah ”; in the plural, “ pillars " of smoke 
(Cant. iii. 6; Joel iii. 3). Compare “tomer ? (Jer. x. 
5, R. V., margin; Baruch vi. 70), which probably 
means a “scarecrow.” 
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PILLAR OF FIRE: The Israelites during their 
wanderings through the desert were guided.in the 
night-time by a pillar of fire to give them light (Ex. 
xiii. 21; Num. xiv. 14; Neh. ix. 12, 19), The pillar 
of fire never departed from them during the night 
(Ex. xiii. 22); according to Shab. 98b, it appeared 
in the evening before the pillar of cloud had disap- 
peared, so that the Israelites were never without a. 
guide. God troubled the Egyptian hosts through 
a pillar of fire and of cloud (Ex. xiv. 24). There is a 
legend that Onkelos, by narrating to the messen- 
gers sent by the emperor to seize him that God 
Himself was the torch-bearer of the Israelites, con- 
verted them to Judaism (‘Ab. Zarah 11a). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 


PILLITZ, DANIEL. See BÜRGER, THEODOR. 


PILPUL: A method of Talmudic study. The 
word is derived from the verb *pilpel" (lit. “to 
spice,” “to season,” and in a metaphorical sense, “to 
dispute violently” [Tosef., B. B. vii. 5] or “ clev- 
erly” [Shab. 81a; B. M. 85b]). Since by such dis- 
putation the subject isin a way spiced and seasoned, 
the word has come to mean penetrating investiga- 
tion, disputation, and drawing of conclusions, and 
is used especially to designate a method of studying 
the Law (Ab. vi. 5; Baraita, B. B. 145b; Tem. 162; 
Ket. 103b: Yer. Ter. iv. 42d). Foranother explana- 
tion of the word, as derived from the Hebrew “ pil- 
lel,” see J. B. Lewinsohn, “Bet Yehudah,” ii. 47, 
Warsaw, 1878. 

The essential characteristic of pilpul is that it 
leads to a clear comprehension of the subject under 
discussion by penetrating into its essence and by 
adopting clear distinctions and a strict differentiation 
oftheconcepts. By this method a sentence or maxim 
is carefully studied, the various concepts which it 
includes are exactly determined, and all the possible 
consequences to be deduced from it arc carefully 
investigated. The sentence is then examined in its 
relation to some other sentence harmonizing with it, 
the investigation being directed toward determining 
whether the agreement appearing On & superficial 
contemplation of them continues to be manifest when 
all the possible consequences and deductions are 
drawn from each one of them; for if contradictory 
deductions follow from the two apparently agreeing 

sentences, then this apparent agree- 


Descrip- ment is not an agreement in fact. 
tionof Again, if two sentences apparently 
Method. contradict each other, the pilpulistic 


method seeks to ascertain whether this 
seeming contradiction may not be removed by amore 
careful definition and a more exact limitation of the 
concepts connected with the respective sentences. 
If two contiguous sentences or maxims apparently 
imply the same thing, this method endeavors to 
decide whether the second sentence is really a repe- 
tition of the first and could have been omitted, or 
whether by a more subtle differentiation of the con- 
ceptsa different shade of meaning may be discovered 
betweenthem. Similarly ifaregulation ismentioned 
in connection with two parallel cases, this method 


Pilpul 
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determines whether it might not have been concluded 
from the similarity of the cases itself that the regu- 
lation applying to the one applied to the other also, 
and why it was necessary to repeat explicitly the 
same regulation. 

The pilpulistic method, however, is not satisfied 
with merely attaining the object of its investiga- 
tion. After having reached the desired result in one 
way, it inquires whether the same result might not 
have been attained in another, so that, if the first 
method of procedure should be eventually refuted, 
another method and another proof for the result at- 
tained may be forthcoming. "This method is fol- 
lowed in most of the Talmudic discussions on regu- 
lations referring to the Law, and in the explanations 
of sentences of the Mishnah, of which an example 
may be given hero. 

The Mishnah says (B. M. i. 1): *If two persons 
together hold à garment in their hands, and one of 
them asserts ‘I have found it,’ and the other like- 
wise says ‘I have found it,' and the first one says ' It 
belongs entirely to me,' and the second likewise 
says ‘It belongs entirely to me,’ then each one shall 
swear that not less than one-half of the garment is 
rightfully his, and they shall divide the garment 
between them.” The Gemara ex plains this mishnah 
as follows: “The reason for the two expressions, 
‘the one says “I have found it," ' and ‘the one says 
“It belongs entirely to me," ' is sought because it is 
obvious that, if the person insists that he found it, 
he lays claim to its possession." After some futile 
attempts to prove by means of quibbling interpre- 
tations that one of these sentences alone would have 
been insufficient, the Gemara comes to the conclusion 
that two different cases are discussed in the Mish- 


nah. In the first case a garment has been found, 
and each of the two persons insists 

An that he has found it; in the second 
Example. case a garment has becn acquired by 


purchase, each person insisting that it 
belongs to him, since he has purchased it. Then the 
Gemara inquires why decisions had to be rendered 
in both cases, and if it would not have been sufti- 
cient to give a decision in the one case only, either 
that of acquisition by purchase or that of finding. 
The Gemara then proves that the two ways of ac- 
quisition, by purchase and by finding, differ in cer- 
tain respects, and that if a decision had been given 
for the one case, it could not have been concluded 
therefrom that it applied to the other case also. 
After this Mishnah sentence itself has been ex- 
plained, its relation to other sentences is inquired 
into. Does this Mishnah sentence, according to 
which both parties swear, agree with the principle 
of Ben Nanos, who says, in a case in which two 
parties contradict each other (Shebu. vii, 5), that 
both parties should not be allowed to swear? It is 
then shown that, according to Ben Nanos, too, both 
parties might beallowed to take the oath, since both 
might swear truthfully; for it might be possible 
that the garment in dispute belonged to both of 
them together, since both together might have 
found or purchased it, each one swearing merely 
that not less than one-half belongs to him. Then it 
is sought to ascertain whether the Mishnah contra- 
dicts the decision of Symmachus (B. K. 35b; B. M. 


102), according to whom the two parties should di- 
vide the object in dispute between them without 
swearing. After a few other attempts ata solution, 
which are, however, futile, the Gemara comes to the 
conclusion that the mishnah in question agrees in 
principle with Symmachus, and that the oath which 
the Mishnah prescribes for both parties is merely 
an institution of the sages; otherwise any one 
might take hold of another person's garment and 
insist that it belonged to him, in order to obtain 

possession of at least one-half of it (B. M. 2a-8a). 
This example, although presented here in a very 
abbreviated form, will suffice to give an idea of the 
pilpulistic method of Talmudic discussion. As a 
method of studying the Law, there was, even in 
the Talmudie period, side by side and in contrast 
with it, another method, which consisted rather in 
collecting, arranging, and preserving 


Tradition the halakic sentences. The represent- 
Versus ative of the last-named method was- 
Pilpul. called “ba‘al shemu‘ot” = “ possessor 


of the tradition,” while the represent- 
ative of the former was called “ba‘al pilpul” = 
“master of ingenious disputation and deduction” 
(B. B. 145b). In Yer. Hor. iii. 48c the one is called 
" sadran ? (arranger), while the other is termed * pal- 
pelan ? (disputator). 

Both methods were necessary for Talmudism, 
which rested, on the one hand, on the solid ground 
of tradition, and, on the other, on the independent 
development of what had been handed down. The 
one method furnished the technical knowledge of 
the traditions, while the other furnished the means. 
of creating by ingenious deductions something new 
out of that which existed and had been transmitted. 
The method of arranging and collecting was pre- 
ferred to the method of ingenious disputation and 
deduction (Yer. Hor. iii. 48c);:and the learned man, 
called “sinai,” was considered to be greater than 
the clever pilpulist, who was termed “uprooter of 
mountains" (Ber. 64a; Hor. 14a). Although the pil- 
pulist had the advantage of being able to arrive at 
new conclusions and new doctrines and to render 
new decisions in cases which had not been provided 
for in the works of tradition, and before which the 
student of tradition stood helpless, he had neverthe- 
less to contend with certain disadvantages. The 
clever person is often careless (Er. 90a); and the 
more acute and hair-splitting his arguments ave, the 
more likely they are to result in false deductions, as. 
Raba pointed out (B. M. 96b; Niddah 33b) Many 
of the amoraim were opposed to the method of 
the pilpul, which was cultivated especially at 
Pumbedita from the time of R. Judah b. Ezekiel. 
Some even went so far as to designate this method, 
on which the Babylonian Talmud is based, although 
in a more rational and logical form, as “ambiguous 
obscurity ” (Sanh. 24a; comp. Samuel Edels in hig. 
* Hiddushe Haggadot,” ad loc.). 

In the post-Talmudic period the Geonim and the 
first commentators on the Talmud confined them- 
selves more to arranging and explaining the text, 
some even despising the ingenious method of the 
pilpul (comp. Rashi on Hul. 81a and on Sanh. 42a). 
But the tosafists again introduced the method of 
the pilpul, which then became predominant. Dur- 
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ing the fourteenth century and the first decades of 
the fifteenth, however, the study of the Talmud was 
pursued along different lines, probably 

Develop- in consequence of the pitiful condition 

ment of the Jews in most countries. It 
of Pilpul. became shallow and weak and entirely 
lacking in independence. Memo- 
rizing and technical knowledge (* beki'ut") took the 
place of minute analysis. A rabbi was considered 
great in proportion to his knowledge of the text of 
the different codes necessary for practical decisions. 
But about the middle of the fifteenth century 
new life was infused into the study of the Talmud 
by the reintroduction of the pilpulistic method, 
which laid greater stress on the clever interpreta- 
tion of the text than on the study of its halakic re- 
sults. This method, which, in its hair-splitting dia- 
lectics and its detailed analysis as well as in its sur- 
prising deductions, surpasses the clever tosafistic 
method of teaching, originated in Poland and Ger- 
many, and spread thence to other countries. It was 
cultivated by the most prominent rabbis; and the 
real importance of a rabbi was thought by some to 
lio in his ability to analyze cleverly and treat crit- 
ically the subject in question (Israel Bruna, in 
Joseph Colon's Responsa, No. 170). Nor does Jo- 
seph Colon deny (/b.) that the method of the pil- 
pul is an excellent one, saying merely that the 
knowledge of the Talmud and of the codes is more 
valuable and more useful for the rabbi. 

The pilpulistic method of study soon degenerated 
into sophistry. It was no longer regarded as a 
means of arriving at the correct sense of a Talmudic 
passage and of critically examining a decision as to 
its soundness. It was regarded as an end in itself; 
and more stress was laid on a display 
of cleverness than on the investigation 
of truth. This new development of 
the pilpul is ascribed to Jacob Por- 
| LAK, who lived at the end of the fif- 
teenth century and in the beginning of the sixteenth. 
This pilpul par excellence was pursued especially 
under two forms. In the one, two apparently widely 
divergent halakic themes were placed in juxtaposi- 
tion, and a logical connection between them was 
sought by means of ingeniousand artificial interpreta- 
tionsand explanations, but in such a way that the con- 
nectivethread between them appeared only at the end 
of the treatise: this was the * derashah." In the other 
form an apparently homogeneous theme was dis- 
sected into several parts, which were then again com- 
bined into an artistic whole: this was the so-called 
“hilluk” (analysis, dissection). The treatises follow- 
ing this method of the pilpul in both of these forms 
were called “hiddushim” or “novelle” (original 
products) because thereby the most familiar objects 
were made to appear in a new light. Various meth- 
ods of dialectics were originated by 
means of which these hillukim and 
derashot were built up and developed. 
Every school had its own way of find- 
ing and disclosing the hiddushim; as examples the 
method of Nuremberg and that of Ratisbon may be 
mentioned. 

General rules were laid down even for the applica- 
tion of this sophistic treatment to the Talmud, the 


Tendency 
Toward 
Casuistry. 


The 
Hillukim. 


Pilpul 


codes, and the commentaries. The following rule, 

for instance, was formulated: “If any person raises 

an objection at the end of a sentence, he must at 

once be asked why he reserved his objection until 

the end of the argument, instead of speaking at the- 
beginning of it. Then it must be proved by the ob- 
jector that if the objection had been raised at the 
beginning of the sentence a refutation of it might 
have been found, and that only if the objection is 
raised at the end of the discussion, can it be claimed 
that all possible refutations of the main argument 
have been removed and that such an argument be- 
comes valid ” (comp. on this rule Jellinek in “ Bikku- 
rim,” pp. 3 et seq.). 

The adherents of this pilpulistic method did not, 
however, intend, by their ingenious disputations, to 
draw deductions for practical purposes. Its chief 
representatives, in order that they might not 
influence any one in practical matters, did not 
commit the results of their disputations or their 
hiddushim to writing. They intended merely to 
sharpen the minds of their pupils and to lead 
them to think independently; for this course prece- 
dent was to be found in the Talmud (Ber. 88b; ‘Er, 
18a). To this end riddles were often given to the 
pupils; also questions that were manifestly absurd, 
but for which a clever pupil might find an answer. 
The earliest collection of such riddles is found ina 

work by Jacob b. Judah Landau, who 
Riddles of lived at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
Pilpul. tury, hence about the time when this 
new method of the pilpul was devel- 
oped; this collection is appended to his work 
“Agur” (ed. Piotrkow, 1884, pp. 72a et seqg.). The 
following example may be quoted: “ How was it 
that of two boys who were born on two successive 
days of the same year the one who was born a day 
later than the other attained first to the legal age of 
thirteen years required for becoming a bar miz wah?” 
Answer: “The boys were born ina leap-year, which 
has two months of Adar. One boy was born on the 
99th of the first Adar; the other, on the first of the 
second Adar. The thirteenth year following, in 
which the boys became bar mizwah, was an ordi- 
nary year, with only one month of Adar. The 
younger boy, who was born on the Ist of Adar 
(Sheni), reached his legal age on the 1st of Adar in 
that year, while the elder boy, who was born on the 
99th of the first month of Adar, reached his legalage 
only on the 29th of Adar in the thirteenth year. £ 

Many prominent rabbinical authorities protested 
against this degenerated method of the pilpul (e.g., 
R. Liwa b. Bezaleel, MaHaRaL of Prague, Isaiah 
Horowitz [author of *Shene Luhot ha-Berit "], Jair 
Hayyim Bacharach in his responsa * Haw wot Yair” 
[No. 128], and other Polish and German rabbis; 
comp. Jellinek in ^ Bikkurim," i. 4, ii. 5); but their 
attacks upon it were futile. The method predomi- 
nated down to the nineteenth century, being culti- 
vated by the most gifted rabbis in all countries, al- 
though in a more or less modified form, according 
to the individuality of the rabbis in question and 
the dominant movements in the countries them- 
selves. It applies the same treatment to the Talmud 
as to the codes and the commentaries, and attempts 
to confirm or refute the view expressed in one com- 
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mentary, or the rule laid down in one code, by 
means of ingenious and at times hair-splitting de- 
ductions drawn from an earlier commentary or code, 
or especially a remote Talmudic passage. Two ex- 
amples may be cited here: 

Maimonides (*Yad," ‘Edut, xviii. 2) lays down 
the principle that a witness can be convicted of hav- 
ing given false testimony and becomes amenable to 
punishment by proof of an alibi only when such 
proof does not disprove the facts set forth in his tes- 
timony. When the testimony of those who bring 
proof of the alibi refutes at the same time the testi- 
mony of the witness for the prosecution, then this is 
regarded merely as a contradiction between the two 
groups of witnesses, and the one group is not con- 
sidered to be refuted by the other. This principle 
is attacked by R. Hayyim Jonah (quoted by R. Jona- 
than Ey beschütz in his * Urim we-Tummim,” section 
“Tummim,” 88) through the combination of two Tal- 
mudic passages and a clever deduction therefrom. 
There is a Talmudic principle to the effect that the 
testimony of a witness in which he can not possibly be 
refuted by proof of an alibi is in itself invalid (Sanh. 
41a; B. K. 75b) This principle is perhaps based on 
the supposition that the witness, if not restrained by 
the fear of being convicted and punished, will more 
readily make false statements. Another Talmudic 
Sentence says: “A appears as witness against B 
and testifies that the latter committed an assault 
upon him (A) against his will If another witness, 
C, can be found to corroborate this statement, then 
B is liable to be executed on the testimony of the 
two witnesses A and C" (Sanh. 9b) Now, if the 
statement of A should be refuted by a proof of 
alibi, then this proof would at the same time dis- 
prove the alleged commission of the crime; for, in 
the absence of A, B could not have committed the 
assault in question upon him. According to the 
principle laid down by Maimonides, the refutation 
of A's statement by proof of an alibi would be con- 
sidered merely as a contradiction and not as a refu- 
tation, and A would not be punished as a person 
who had been convicted. Hence A would not be 
in danger of being refuted and punished, and his 
testimony would, according to the principle (Sanh. 
41a), be invalid in itself. It therefore necessarily 
follows from the Talmudic sentence in question 
that the testimony of A is valid, and that the prin- 
ciple of Maimonides in regard to the nature of the 
proof of alibi is erroneous. Eybeschiitz attempts to 
‘uphold the principle of Maimonides by quoting even 
more ingenious combinations. 

Another example, by Aryeh Lób b. Asher, one of 
the keenest casuists of the eighteenth century, may 

be given. He proves the correctness 
Examples of one view, and *eo ipso" the in- 
of Method. correctness of another, from a Tal- 

mudic passage. The Talmud says 
(Pes. 4b): “The search for and removal of leav- 
ened matter on the eve of the Passover is merely a 
rabbinical prescription; for it issufficient, accordin g 
to the command of the Torah, if merely in words or 
in thought the owner declares it to be destroyed and 
equal to the dust.” Rashi says that the fact that 
such a declaration of the owner is sufficient is de- 
rived from an expression in Scripture. The tosafot, 


however, claim that this can not be derived from the 
particular expression in Scripture, since the word 
there means “to remove” and not “to declare des- 
troyed.” The mere declaration that it is destroyed 
(* bittul")is sufficient for the reason that thereby 
the owner gives up his rights of ownership, and 
the leavened matter is regarded as having no owner 
(“hefker ”), and as food for which no one is responsi- 
ble, since at Passover only one's own leavened food 
may not be kept, while that of strangers may be 
kept. Although the formula which is sufficient 
to declare the leavened matter as destroyed is not 
sufficient to declare one's property as having no 
owner, yet, as R. Nissim Gerondi, adopting the 
view of the tosafot, explains, the right of owner- 
ship which one has in leavened matter on the eve 
of the Passover, even in the forenoon, is a very. 
slight one; for, beginning with noon, such food may 
not be enjoyed ; hence all rights of ownership be- 
come illusory, and, in view of such slight right of 
ownership, a mere mental renunciation of this ri ght 
suffices in order that the leavened matter be consid- 
ered as without an owner. R. Aryeh Lób (in his 
"Sha'agat Aryeh, Dine Hamez,” § 77) attempts to 
prove the correctness of this tosafistic opinion as 
elaborated by R. Nissim, and to prove at the same 
time the incorrectness of Rashi's view, from the fol- 
lowing Talmudic passage: “Pes. 6b says that from 
the hour of noon of the eve [of Passover] to the con- 
clusion of the feast the mere declaration of destruc- 
tion does not free a person from the responsibility 
of having leavened matterin his house; for since he 
is absolutely forbidden to enjoy it, he has no claim 
to the ownership, which he renounces by such a 
declaration." The Gemara (78) endeavors to refute 
this assertion by the following baraita: “If a person, 
sitting in the schoolhouse, remembers that he has 
leavened matter in his house, he shall mentally de- 
clare it to be destroyed, whether the day is a Sab- 
bath or the feast-day.” Although the tasting of 
leavened matter is forbidden on the feast-day, yet 
the baraita says that the owner shall mentally de- 
clare it to be destroyed; hence it follows from the 
baraita that a declaration of destruction is effective 
even at a time when one may not enjoy the leavened 
food at all. R. Aha b. Jacob declares thereupon 
that the baraita deals with a case in which a person 
remembers that he has left some freshly kneaded 
dough at home which is not yet leavened, but may 

| become leavened before the owner 

Further returns home in order to bake it. At 
Examples. the moment of his remembering it, 

however, the dough isnot yet leavened, 
and hence may be used for all purposes; it is there- 
fore the property of the owner, who can mentally 
declare it to be destroyed, 7.e., he may renounce his 
right of ownership. 

Thus far the Talmudic passage. The “ Sha’agat 
Aryeh” then asks how the Gemara can conclude 
from the baraita, which says that during the feast 
even leavened matter may be mentally destroyed, 
that such a declaration of destruction is valid if one 
may not partake at all of such leavened food. This 
baraita perhaps agrees with the view of Josm THE 
GALILEAN, who says that leavened matter may be 
enjoyed during the feast in any way excepting by 
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eating it. If the baraita adopts the point of view of 
Jose the Galilean, then it may declare correctly that 
leavened matter may be mentally destroyed on the 
feast-day also, since the owner may enjoy it in every 
way except as food and hence has the right of own- 
ership. When, however, the leavened matter may 
not be enjoyed, as is the ruling of the accepted hala- 
kah, no one has the right of ownership and, there- 
fore, of declaring the leavened matter in question des- 
troyed. But if one assumes with R. Nissim and the 
tosafot that a mental declaration of destruction is ef- 
ficacious because it is a form, though a weakened 
one, of the hefker declaration, then this weakened 
form of the hefker declaration is sutlicient in the 
case of leavened matter only because the right of 
ownership in it is a weakened one. The right of 
ownership in the leavened matter is a weakened one 
only because through the interdiction against par- 
taking of such food this right becomes of itself illu- 
sory from a certain period, namely, from the hour 
of noon of the eve of the feast. If this view is as- 
sumed to be correct, then the baraita can nof ex- 
press the view of Jose the Galilean; for, according 
to him, the right of ownership in the leavened mat- 
ter is a strong and inalienable one, since one may 
fully enjoy it even during the feast, with the excep- 
tion that one may not use it as food. But if the 
right of ownership is not a weakened one, then, ac- 
cording to the foregoing statements, a weakened 
form of the hefker declaration is not sufficient ; hence 
the bittul declaration is insufficient for the purpose 
of declaring the leavened matter to be property be- 
longing to no one.’ The baraita, which refers to à 
mental declaration of destruction, can not therefore 
express R. Jose's view. 
The attempt of the Gemara to conclude from the 
baraita that a bittul declaration would be valid also 
in case a person might have no enjoy- 
Complica- ment whatever from leavened matter 
tions. is therefore a correct one. According 


to Rashi’s view, however, that the. 


view of the bittul declaration being sufficient is de- 
rived from a certain expression in Scripture, this 
bittul declaration is valid according to R. Jose too; 
since it does not depend on the kind of right of 
ownership, the baraita passage quoted might ex- 
press the view of R. Jose, although it speaks of 
bittul. Hence the attempt of the Gemara to con- 
clude from the baraita that bittul would be valid 
even if one might not in any way enjoy the leavened 
matter, is erroneous; for the baraita, which refers 
to bittul during the feast, expresses R. Jose's 
view, that during the feast also leavened matter 
may be enjoyed in any way except by eating it. 
The method of the Gemara, therefore, proves the 
correctness of the tosafistic opinion, represented by 
R. Nissim, and the incorrectness of Rashi's opinion. 

This latter example is especially interesting be- 
cause it shows the weak foundation on which such a 
pilpulistic structure is reared. Itrests on the highly 
improbable, if not false, assumption that the Gemara 
has carefully weighed and considered all points, and 
still can find no other refutation of its attempt to 
draw the desired conclusion from the baraita than 
that advanced by R. Aha b. Jacob. And the whole 
fabric falls to pieces with the assumption that the 
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Gemara could have refuted its attempt by assuming 


. that the baraita expressed the view of R. Jose, but 


that R. Aha b. Jacob thought to find a better refu- 
iation by assuming that the baraita expressed the 
view generally accepted, and not the single view of 
R. Jose, which was rejected by the majority of 
teachers. 

The method of the pilpul was not confined to the 
study of the Talmud and the codes; it was applied 
also in the field of HowrnETICS and in that of the 
Haggadah. A short haggadic sentence of the Tal- 
mud or Midrash was cleverly interpreted so as to af- 
ford material] for an entire treatise on some halakic 

theme. Sometimes such a so-called 

Applied “curious midrash sentence " (* midrash 
Outside the peli ") wasinvented asastarting-point 

Talmud. for some ingenious explanation. The 

Biblical personages were made the 
mouthpieces of the principles of Maimonides accord- 
ing to Joseph Caro’s interpretation, or of decisions 
by Isaac Alfasi according to R. Nissim Gerondi’s 
interpretation. Abimelech is said to have been 
guided by a Talmudic principle in his behavior to- 
ward Abraham and Sarah. Theantagonism between 
Joseph and his brothers is ascribed to differences of 
opinion regarding a halakic regulation. Pharaoh is 
said to have based his refusal to liberate Israel on 
certain Talmudic-rabbinie principles; and Haman’s 
wife, Zeresh, is said to have deduced from certain 
Talmudic teachings that her husband would not 
be able to maintain his position against the Jew 
Mordecai. 

Many homiletic works and commentaries on the 
books of the Bible, from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century down to the nineteenth, follow 
this method. Among these R. Judah Rosanes’ 
4 Parashat Derakim” and R. Jonathan Ey beschtitz’s 
“Ya‘arat Debash" are especially noteworthy for 
their acuteness and their clever combinations. On 
the special forms of pilpulistic methods iu different 
countries and at different times, see TALMUD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Giidemann, Die Neugestaltung des Rabbi- 
merwesens im Mittelalter, in Monatssehrift, 1804. pp. 425- 
433: idem, Gesch. iii. 79-83 ; Jellinek, Le-Korot Seder ha- 
Limmud, in Keller's Bikkurim, i. 1-26, ii. 1-19. LZL 


E. C. 

PILSEN : City in Bohemia. According to doc- 
uments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Jews were then living in Pilsen, and they had a syn- 
agogue and a cemetery. In the sixteenth century 
they were expelled, as were the Jews of most of the 
other cities of Bohemia. It was not until after 1848 
that Jews were allowed to resettle in Pilsen. An 
increasing number of Jewish families from several 
villages in the neighborhood, where they formed 
large communities, then removed to the city; serv- 
ices were at first held in a rented chapel; and soon 
afterward the district rabbi of Pilsen, Anschel Kaf- 
ka, took up his residence in the city. In 1859 the 
community, which then numbered seventy families, 
received its constitution, being one of the few newly 
formed congregations in Bohemia whose statutes 
were confirmed. In the same year a synagogue Was 
dedicated, and a four-grade school was organized. 
In 1875 another synagogue was annexed to the 
older one; and in 1898 a handsome new building was 
erected at a cost of nearly 1,000,000 crowns. Heine- 
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maun Vogelstein was called to the rabbinate in 1867, 
and officiated until 1880, his successors being Nathan 
Porges (1880-82), Jecheskel Caro (1882-01), .and 
Adolf Posnanski (since 1891). 

In 1904 the community numbered 8,170 persons, 
including 724 taxpayers, in a total population of 
68,079; and the annual budget amounted to 73,756 
crowns, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahrbuch für die Israelitischen Gemeinden 
in Böhmen, 1894; Union Kalender, 1905. 


D. O À. Ki. 


PIMENTEL, SARA DE FONSECA PINA 
Y : Poetess of Spanish descent; lived in England 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, as did also 
Abraham Henriques Pimentel. She wrote “ Es- 
pejo Fiel de Vidas” (London, 1720), laudatory Span- 
ish verses on the Spanish metrical translation of the 
Psalms by the Marano poet Daniel Israel Lopez 
Laguna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Sephardim Romanische Poesien 
der Juden in Spanien, pp. 251, 299. 


J. I. Co. 
PIN. See TENT. 


PINA, DE: Portuguese Marano family some 
members of which were able to escape the Inquisi- 
tion and to confess Judaism openly in Amsterdam. 

Jacob (Manuel) de Pina: Spanish and Portu- 
guese poet; born of Marano parents in Lisbon in 
1616; went to Holland about 1660. In Amsterdam 
he openly accepted Judaism and took the name 
Jacob. In Lisbon he had published a “comedia 
burlesca” entitled “La Mayor Hazana de Carlos 
VL" and a volume,of humorous poems entitled 
"Juguetes de la Nifiez y Travesuras del Ingenio ” 
(1656), which are the same as the * Chansas del In- 
genio y Dislatas de la Miisa ” mentioned in Wolf (see 
bibliography below). Jacob mourned in elegies the 
deaths of Saul Levi Morteira and the martyrs Bernal 
and Lope de Vera; and in 1678 he celebrated in a 
Portuguese poem the verses of Joseph Penso, and 
in a Spanish one the translation of the psalms of Ja- 
cob Judah Leon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas, p. 54; idem, 
Coro de las Musas, p. 505: idem, Govierno Popular Ju- 
dayco, p. 45; Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, iii. 
911; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 521, iv. 870: kayserling, Sephar- 
dim, pp. 258 et seq.; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 89. 

S. M. K. 


Paul de Pina: Bornafter1580in Lisbon. Poet- 
ically gifted and inclined to religious fanaticism, he 
was about to become a monk, and for this purpose 
made a journey to Rome. One of his relatives rec- 
ommended him to the physician Filotheo Eliau (Eli- 
jah) MONTALTO in Leghorn, and the latter won the 
young man for the religion of his ancestors. 
went to Brazil, and thencereturned to Lisbon, where 
he still continued to appear as a Christian. He did 
not fully embrace Judaism until after the Franciscan 
monk Diego de la Axumcao had courageously suf- 
fered the death of a martyr for the Jewish faith. In 
1604 Paul hastened to Amsterdam, where asa Jew he 
was called Rohel Jeshurun and became prominent 
in the community. In honor of the synagogue Bet- 
Ya‘akob he in 1624 composed in Portuguese poet- 
ical dialogues between the seven principal moun- 
tains of Palestine in praise of the faith of Israel. 


Paul 


These dialogues were printed in Amsterdam in 1767, 
and they are reprinted in Kayserling, “Sephardim,” 
p. 340. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 484, x. 4; Kayserling, 

Sephardim, p. 175. 

G. I. E. 

PINCZOW, ELIEZER B. JUDAH: Polish 
rabbi; flourished at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; grandson of R. Zebi Hirsch, rabbi of Lublin. 
He was rabbi of Pinczow and other places, and 
parnas at Cracow. Pinezow was the author of 
“Dammesek Eli‘ezer” (Jesnitz, 1723), notes on the 
Masoretic text of the Bible, and “Mishnat Rabbi 
Eli'ezer? (Amsterdam, 1725), expositions of Tal- 
mudic haggadot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 181, Warsaw, 1886 ; 
Fürst, Dil. Jud. i. 233; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 347, 
ii. Supplement, No. 896; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 4993. 


H. R. » A. 5. W. 

PINCZOW, ELIJAH B. MOSES GER- 
SHON: Polish physician and Talmudist of the 
eighteenth century. He wastheauthorof: “Meleket 
Mahashebet,” part i., “Ir Heshbon” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1765), on arithmetic and algebra; part ii., 
" Berure ha-Middot" (Berlin, 1765), on geometry; 
“Ma‘aneh Eliyahu” (Zolkiev, 1758), discussions on 
the Talmudic treatises Bezah and Baba Mezi'a, to- 
gether with some rabbinical decisions and responsa; 
“Nibhar me-Haruz " (1772), extracts from the book 
“ Ha-‘Ikkarim,” reproduced in an easy style and in 
the form of a dialogue between teacher and pupil; 
“ Hadrat Eliyahu” (parti. Prague, 1786), homiletics; 
“She’elot u-Teshubot Ge'one Batra’e” (Sudilkov, 
1795), collected from the responsa of the later rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 118, Warsaw, 1886 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud, i. 237; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 184, 
339, Wilna, 1880. 

H. R. A. S. W. 


PINCZOW, JOSEPH B. JACOB: Polish rabbi 
and author; flourished in Poland in the seventeenth 
and eightecnth centuries; descendant of R. Jacob 
Pollak, son-in-law of R. Moses Krümer, chief rabbi 
of Wilna, and pupil of Zebi Hirsch, rabbi of Lublin. 
Pinezow was at first head of a yeshibah at Wilna; 
he then became rabbi of Kosovi (1688), and afterward 
of Beltzy, where he maintained a yeshibah. On ac- 
count of persecutions he in 1698 fled to Hamburg, 
where he remained till 1702, returning then to Seltzy. 
Here the plague broke out in 1706; and Pinczow, 
whose life had often been threatened on account of 
accusations made against the Jews, fled to Berlin. 
In this city he printed his book “Rosh Yosef ” (1717), 
on Talmudic halakot and haggadot, and arranged 
according to the order of the treatises. The rabbis 
who wrote the haskamot for this work, amon g whom 
was R. Jehiel Michael of Berlin, praise etfusively 
Joseph's learning and piety. 

One of Pinezow's sons, Moses, was rabbi of 
Copenhagen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 493, Warsaw, 1880; 
idem, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 96, Wilna, 1860; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 114; Walden, Shem ha-Gedotim he-Hadash, i. 55, 
Warsaw, 1882. 

H. R. A. 8S. W. 


PINE (PNIE), SAMSON : German translator 
of the fourteenth century. He was probably born 
at Peine, a city in the province of Hanover, whence 
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his name is derived and where a Jewish community 
had existed from very early times. Later he lived 
at Strasburg. Pine is chiefly remembered for the 
assistance he rendered in 1336 to two German poets, 
Claus Wysse and Philipp Kolin of Strasburg, who 
prepared a continuation of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach's Middle High German poem “Parzival,” after 
the French poem in the Ruediger von Manesse man- 
uscript. In the parchment manuscript on which 
they wrote, these poets thank Pine for his services in 
translating the poem into German and in inventing 
rimes for it. Incidentally, Pine is thanked asa Jew 
by faith; the note is couched in metrical terms; 
and Pine is referred to twice in ten lines as a Jew. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. iii. 159 et seq.; Karpeles, 
Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur, p. 709, Berlin, 1886; idem, 
Jewish Literature, pp. 95, 87, Philadelphia, 1895. 
D. A. M. F. 
PINELES, HIRSCH MENDEL: Austrian 
scholar; born at Tysmenitz, Galicia, Dec. 21, 1805; 
died at Galatz, Rumania, Aug. 6, 1870. After hav- 
ing studied Talmud and rabbinics in his native 
town, Pineles at the age of fifteen removed to Brody, 
where he married. In his new home he began to 
study German and the secular sciences, particularly 
astronomy. As most of the Jews of Brody at that time 
were of the Hasidic type, Pineles was, on account 


of his scientific studies, accused of heresy, and was 


obliged to justify himself before his father-in-law. 
About 1858 Pineles went to Odessa, where he lived 
till the Crimean war (1855), and then hesettled perma- 
nently at Galatz. 

Pineles wrote articles on various scientific sub- 
jects, particularly on astronomy and calendar-ma- 
king, in most of the Hebrew periodicals, and carried 
on in “Kerem Hemed ” (vol. ix., letters 4, 5, 16, 17, 
18) and in * Ha-Maggid " a polemical correspondence 
on astronomical subjects with Hayyim Selig Slo- 
nimski. He acquired particular renown on account 
of his work “Darkah shel Torah” (Vienna, 1861), 
a critical interpretation, divided into 178 paragraphs, 
of several passages of the Talmud, particularly of 
the Mishnah, followed by a treatise on calendar- 
making, including tables.  Pineles says in the 
preface that the objects of the book are: (1) to jus- 
tify the oral law; (2) to defend the Mishnah against 
both its admirers and its detractors; and (3) to ex- 
plain several sayings of the earlier amoraim as well 
as difficult passages in the Jerusalem Talmud and 
some in Babli. The most noteworthy feature of this 
work is its defense of the Mishnah. Pineles explains 
several mishnayot differently from the Amoraim, 
who, as he declares, * very often distorted the Mish- 
nah." It is true that Rapoport, Hirsch Chajes, 
Nachman Krochmal, and other critics had similarly 
differed from the Amoraim; but besides extending 
his criticism to the whole Mishnah, his predeces- 
sors having dealt with only a small portion of it, 
he also deviated from the amoraic interpretation 
even where it concerned the Halakah. This and 
his interpretation of the sayings of the earlier amo- 
raim, which differed from that of the later amoraim, 
called forth protests from some of his contempora- 
ries. Waldberg, a Rumanian scholar, published a 
polemical work entitled “Kakh Hi Darkah shel 
Torah” (Jassy, 1864-68), in refutation of Pineles' 


criticisms. It is evident, however, that Pineles did 
not act in an antireligious spirit; for, as stated 
above, he defended the Mishnah against its detract- 
ors like Schorr and Geiger, attacking the latter’s 
*Urschrift und Uebersetzung der Bibel” (§§ 144- 
167), to which Geiger replied in his “Jiid. Zeit.” (v. 
146 et seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kenesel Yisrael, pp. 286 et seq.; Zeit- 
lin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 268, 367, 402. 
8. M. SEL. 


PINERO (PINHEIROS), ARTHUR WING: 
English dramatist; born in London May 24, 1855; 
eldest son of John Daniel Pinero. He is descended 
from a Sephardic family. As a boy Pinero was 
articled to a firm of solicitors; and while in their 
office he absorbed much of that knowledge of human 
nature and human emotions which has made -his 
productions famous. | 

The law, however, had few attractions for him, 
and. in 1874 he joined the company of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, being engaged as “ general util- 
ity man." "Two years later he went to the Lyceum, 
London, where he gained invaluable experience in 
stagecraft under (Sir) Henry Irving. As an actor 
Pinero was not successful, and he soon turned his 
thoughtsto play-writing. In 1877 he wrote in a sin- 
gle afternoon “Two Hundred a Year," which was 
produced at the Globe Theatre with some measure 
of success. Soon afterward “The Money Spinners,” 
written with almost equal rapidity, was produced at 
the St. James’s by John Hare and the Kendalls and 
made a great hit (1880). He then produced in ten 
days * Lords and Commons,” following it with “The 
Magistrate,” which made Pinero famous and estab- 
lished his reputation on a firm foundation. 

His literary activity has been remarkable and un- 
flagging; and “The Schoolmistress,” “The Squire,” 
“Dandy Dick” (written in three weeks), “The 
Rocket,” and “The Hobby Horse” appeared succes- 
sively at short intervals. Then came his first real 
success, “Sweet Lavender," a play redolent with 
pathos and sweetness. Subsequently the influence 
of Ibsen began to make itself felt in Pinero’s work, 
after he had written “ The Profligate,” “The Weaker 
Sex,” “The Cabinet Minister,” “The Times,” 
“The Amazons," and “Lady Bountiful.” “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray " was distinctly in Ibsen's 
manner; it was succeeded by “The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith,” followed, in the same style, by “The 
Benefit of the Doubt” and “The Princess and the 
Butterfly.” l 

In 1898 Pinero, reverting to his earlier models, 
produced “Trelawny of the Wells.” He returned 
to the problem play in “The Gay Lord Quex” 
(1899), followed by * Iris ” (1901) and “ Letty ” (1903), 
of the same class. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Critic, xxxvii. 117: Cassels Magazine, 
xxviii. 354: Pall Mall Magazine, July, 1900, p. 381; YF ho's 
Who, 1904. 

Se E. Ms. 

PINES, ELIJAH B. AARON: Rabbi at 
Shklov, government of Moghilef, Russia, in the 
eighteenth century; descendant of the families of 
Jacob Polak and Judah Léb Puchowitzer. He was 
the author of “Tanna debe Eliyahu” (Zolkiev, 1753), 
on religion and ethics, divided into seven parts ac- 
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cording to the seven days of the week, with an ap- 
pendix containing discussions on Berakot, extracted 
from his unpublished book, “Tosafot Me'ore ha- 
Gole.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 118; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 657; Kahan, Anaf ‘Hz Abot, p. XiX., 
Cracow, 1903. 


H. R. A. S. W. 

PINES, JEHIEL MICHAEL: Russian Tal- 
mudist and Hebraist; born at Rozhany, govern- 
ment of Grodno, Sept. 26, 1843. He was the son of 
Noah Pines and the son-in-law of Shemariah Luria, 
rabbi of Moghilef. After being educated in the local 
Hebrew school and in the yeshibah, where he distin- 
guished himself in Talmudic study, he became a 
merchant, giving lectures at the same time in the 
yeshibah of his native town. He was elected dele- 
gate to a conference held in London by the associa- 
tion Mazkereth Mosheh, for the establishment of 
charitable institutions in Palestine in commemora- 
tion of the name of Sir Moses Montefiore; in 1878 
he was sent to Jerusalem to establish and organize 
such institutions. He has lived since then in Pales- 
tine, working for the welfare of the Jewish commu- 
nity and interesting himself in the organization of 
Jewish colonies in Palestine. He was excommuni- 
cated by the Palestinian rabbis for interfering in 
communal affairs, but was sustained by the Euro- 
pean rabbinates. He is now (1905) director of the 
Ashkenazic hospital at Jerusalem and lecturer at 
several of the yeshibot. He has written: * Yalde 
Ruhi” (part i., “Rib ‘Ammi,” Mayence, 1872, on the 
position of Israel among the nations; part ii., * Ha- 
Hayim weha-Yahadut," db., 1878, on the relation of 
Judaism to the times); “Torat Mishpete Togarma ” 
(in collaboration with his son-in-law David Yellin; 
Jerusalem, 1887); *'Abodat ha-Adamah," on agri- 
culture in Palestine (Warsaw, 1891). He was one of 
the founders of the Orthodox biweekly journal 
"* Ha-Lebanon" (1864) has edited and annotated 
Shershevsky's *'Olam Katan," on anatomy and 
chemistry (Jerusalem, 1886), and has contributed 
to numerous journals and magazines published in 
Hebrew. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, iii. 
35, Wilna, 1901: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post.-Mendels. p. 267, Leipsic, 
1891-95; Lippe, Asaf ha-Mazkir, i. 367, Vienna, 1881; Ha- 
Zefirah, 1880, No. 84. 

H. R. A. S. W. 
PINHAS, JACOB: German journalist and com- 
munal worker; born Aug., 1788; died in Cassel Dec. 

8, 1861. He was the son of Salomon (1757-1837), a 

miniature-painter who had received special privi- 

leges exempting him from some of the Jewish dis- 
abilities (comp. “Sulamith,” viii. 406), and had been 
granted the title of court painter to the Elector of 

Hesse-Cassel. Jacob Pinhas prepared to follow his 

father's calling; but the events of the Napoleonic 

era caused him to abandon the vocation of an artist 
for that of a journalist. When Cassel became the 
seat of the kingdom of Westphalia, the * Moniteur," 
its official organ, was published there, and Pinhas, 
being conversant with both German and French, 
was appointed a member of its editorial staff. After 
the battle of Waterloo he obtained from the elector 
license to publish the “ Kassel’sche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung,” which he continued to edit till hisdeath. He 


advocated a constitutional form of government, and 
although this was considered revolutionary, his 
moderation and his honesty gained for him the con- 
fidence of the government, which always sought his 
advice on Jewish matters. For his literary merits 
the University of Marburg in 1817 bestowed on him 
the degree of Ph.D. 

When, in 1821, the Jewish congregations of Hesse- 
Cassel received a new organization, being divided 
into four territories, Pinhas was appointed head of 
the “ Vorsteheramt" of Niederhessen. As such he 
was instrumental in drawing up the law of Dec. 

9, 1828, on the organization of the Jews, and in 
establishing the normal school of Cassel. When, 
later on, the *Landesrabbinat" was organized, 
Pinhas was made its “secular member.” He was 
instrumental also in the drafting of the law of Oct. 
31, 1833, which gave full citizenship to such Jews as 
were willing to abandon petty trading. This law 
was the first of its kind in Germany; butit remained 
to a great extent a dead letter owing to the reaction- 
ary policy of the government authorities. 

The year 1848 brought upon Pinhas all the unpopu- 
larity which was the lot of those known to be sympa- 
thizers with the government, even when, like Pinhas, 
they had always defended moderately liberal prin- 
ciples. During the period of reaction following the 
abrogation of the constitution in 1852, even Pinhas’ 
enemies acknowledged the far-sightedness of the 
man whom they had bitterly opposed; and it was 
due to his influence that the reaction did not go as. 
far as had been demanded. 

Of Pinhas' literary works, two volumes of the 
"Archives Diplomatiques Générales des Années 
1848 et Suivantes” (Göttingen, 1854-55), which he 
published conjointly with Carl Murhard, deserve 
mention. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1862, No. 2. D 


PINHEIRO, MOSES: One of the most influ- 
ential pupils and followers of Shabbethai Zebi; lived 
at Leghorn in the seventeenth century. He was 
held in high esteem on account of his acquirements; 
and, as the brother-in-law of Joseph Ergas, the well- 
known anti-Shabbethaian, he had great influence 
over the Jews of Leghorn, urging them to believe 
in Shabbethai. Even later (1667), when Shabbethai’s 
apostasy was rumored, Pinheiro, in common with 
other adherents of the false Messiah, still clung to 
him through fear of being ridiculed as his dupes. 
Pinheiro was the teacher of Abraham Michael Car- 
doso, whom he initiated into the Cabalaand into the 
mysteries of Shabbethaianism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 190, 204, 225, 229, 312. 


J. M. SEL. 


PINKES (pp35, from miva — *a board," “a 
writing-tablet "): Term generally denoting the regis- 
ter of any Jewish community, in which the procced- 
ings of and events relating to the community are 
recorded. The word originally denoted a writing- 
tablet, of which, according to the Mishnah (Kelim 
xxiv. 7), there were three kinds: (1) a tablet covered 
with dust, used chiefly for marking thereon arith- 
metical calculations, and large enough to serve asa 
seat; (2) one covered with a layer of wax, the wri- 
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ting upon which was executed with a stylet; and 
(8)a smooth tablet written upon with ink. Later 
the term was applied to a book composed of such 
tablets (comp. Shab. xii. 4-5), and afterward to any 
book. The term “pinkes” as denoting a register 
occurs in the Mishnah: “The pinkes is open, and the 
hand writes” (Ab. iii. 16). See Councrn or Four 
LANDS; TAKKANAH. 
M. SEL. 


E. C. 

PINKHOF, HERMAN: Dutch physician; 
born at Rotterdam May 10, 18683; educated at the 
University of Leyden (M.D. 1886). He established 
himself as a physician in Amsterdam. Since 1898 
he has been collaborator on the * Nederlandsch Tijd- 
schrift van Geneeskunde," for medical ethics and 
professional interests. In 1895 he founded the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of the Interests of Judaism in 
Holland, and since 1898 he has been president of the 
society formed for the purpose of combating the 
Neo-Malthusian principles, of which he is one of the 
most vigorous opponents. He has written many 
articles on this subject. 

In 1890 he published * Abraham Kashlari: over 
Pestachtige Koortsen (Werken van het Genootschap 
voor Natuur Genees en Heelkunde)." 

Pinkhof is à member of the curatorium of Dr. 
Dünner's Theological Seminary of Amsterdam. 

S. E. Sr. 


PINNE: City in the province of Posen, Ger- 
many. Jews are first mentioned there in 1558, in 
connection with a * privilegium " issued by the lord 
of the manor restricting them in the purchase of 
leather. In 1624 Juspa Pinner, and from 1631 to 
1652 his son-in-law Leiser Pinner, are mentioned as 
holding various honorary offices in Posen. The 
community of Pinne, owing to the practise of the 
Polish kings and nobles of endowing churches with 
sums exacted from the Jews, became heavily in- 
debted to Catholic churches and hospitals. A di- 
vorce case in Pinne in 1764 created a sensation. 
After the decree had been granted, the man con- 
cerned asserted that he had not been the woman's 
husband, but was another person from Przemysl. 
This statement led to lengthy discussions, which are 
given in two contemporary collections of responsa, 
the controversy continuing until two authorities 
finally declared the divorce to be illegal. The Jew- 
ish tailors of Pinne originally belonged to the Chris- 
tian tailors’ gild, which had received its charter 
from the lord of the manor; but subsequently they 
formed a gild of their own, which still existed in 
1850. | 

A. “privilegium ” was given to the community by 
the lord of the manor under date of June 10, 1789; 
but the document refers to rights which had been 
granted before that time. Its thirty-four articles 
may be summarized as follows: The rabbi, hazzan, 
teachers, and the cemetery are exempt from taxation 
by the lord; there shall be unrestricted rights of 
trade; butchers may sell only in the Jews' street, and 
shall pay two stone of tallow to the castle; admis- 
sion of foreign Jews may be granted only by the 
elders of the community, who shall be elected annu- 
ally at the Passover; therabbishall officiate as lower 


judge, while the lord of the manor shall be the su- ` 


perior judge; if one party to a case is a Christian, 
the elders of the Jews shall act as lower judges; 
criminal cases may be brought only before the court 
of the castle; Jews may not acquire real estate out- 
side of the ghetto; a tax of 600 gulden a year shall 
be paid to the castle; Jews may not leave their 
houses during Catholic processions; assaults on Jews 
by Christians shall be severely punished. 

When the city came under Prussian rule in 1798 
it contained 39 Jewish houses in a total of 129, and 
219 Jews in a population of 789. There were 86 
Jewish families in the town in 1795; more than 850 
Jews in 1827; 847 in 1857; 672 in 1871; and 876 in 
1895. Thereader's prayer-book contains a prayer for 
Napoleon I. dating from the time when Pinne be- 
longed to the duchy of Warsaw (1807-15). 

Since the second half of the eighteenth century 
the following rabbis have officiated: 

Isaac b. Moses; Solomon b. Isaac; Naphtali b. 
Aaron 3 Mordecai b. Michael Moses (d. 1823 or 1824); 
Dob Bar b. Schragga Philippsthal (until 1832), author 
of * Nahale Debash"; Isaac b. Jacob Lewy (until 1884); 
Aryeb Lóbush Landsberg (1834-39); Joseph Hayyim 
Caro; J Jacob Mattithiah Munk (1852-55), author of 
"'Et Sefod"; Oberdorfer (1857-62); Abraham Isaiah 
Caro (1864-88), author of an extract in Mecklenburg’s '* Ha-Ke- 
tab weha-Kabbalah "; Solomon Goldschmidt (1889-90), 
author of * Gesch. der Juden in England"; Moses Schle- 
singer (1890-96), author of ** Das Aramáische Verbum im Je- 
rusalemischen Talmud," and editor of Aaron ha-Kohen of 
Lunel’s “Orhot Hayyim"; and Louis Lewin (since 1897), 
author of “ R. Simon b. Jochai,” ** Gesch. der Juden in Inow- 
razlaw," ''Judenverfolgungen im Zweiten Schwedisch-Pol- 
nischen Kriege," and ** Gesch. der Juden in Lissa.” 

The community has produced a number of Jewish 
scholars, among whom may be mentioned Gustav 
Gottheil and E. M. Pinner. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Louis Lewin, dus der Vergangenheit der 
Jüdischen Gemeinde zu Pinne, Pinne, 1903; manuscripts 
in the archives of the Jewish congregation of Posen. 


D. L. LEW. 


PINNER, ADOLF: German chemist; born at : 
Wronke, Posen, Germany, Aug. 31, 1842; educated 
at the Jewish Theological Seminar y at Breslau and 
at the University of Berlin (Doctor of Chemistry, 
1867). In 1871 he became privat-docent at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. In 1873 he became assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of Berlin, and in 
1874 professor of chemistry at the veterinary college 
of that city. In 1884 he was appointed a member 
of the German patent office, and in the following 
year, of the technical division of the Prussian De- 
partment of Commerce. He has received the title 
* Geheimer Regierungsrath." 

Pinner has contributed many essays to the profes- 
sional journals, among which may be mentioned: 
“Darstellung und Untersuchung des Butylchlorals,” 
in “ Annalen der Chemie,” clxxix., and in “ Berichte 
der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft," 1870-77; 
“Ueber Imidoither,” in “Annalen,” ecxcvii. and 
cexeviii., also in “ Berichte,” 1877-97 (which essays 
he combined in book form under the title * Ueber 
Imidoüther und Dessen Derivate”); “Die Conden- 
sation des Acetons,” in * Berichte,” 1881-83; “ Ueber 
Hydantoie und Urazine,” in “Berichte,” 1887-89; 
“Ueber Nicotin,” in “Berichte,” 1891-95, and in 
“Archiv der Pharmazie," ccexxxi, cexxxiii. ; 
“Ueber Pilocarpin,” in “ Berichte," 1900-8. 

He is also the author of “Gesetze der Naturer- 
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scheinungen” and of " Repetitorium der Chemie,” 
in. two volumes, on organic and inorganic chemis- 
try respectively (11th ed., Berlin, 1902). The latter 
work is well known to all German students of 
chemistry, and it has been translated into English, 
Russian, and Japanese. 

S. F. T. H. 

PINNER, EPHRAIM MOSES B. ALEX- 
ANDER SÜSSKIND: German Talmudist and 
archeologist; born in Pinne about 1800; died in Berlin 
1880. His first work, bearing the pretentious title 
of “Kizzur Talmud Yerushalmi we-Talmud Babli” 
= “Compendium of the Jerusalem Talmud and of 
the Babylonian Talmud” (Berlin, 1881), contained 
specimens of translation of both Talmuds and an at- 
tempted biography of the tanna Simeon b. Yohai. 
It was published as the forerunner of his proposed 
translation of the Talmud; and his travels through 
Germany, France, England, Italy, Turkey, and Rus- 
sia were probably undertaken for the purpose of 
furthering that plan. Pinner went from Constanti- 
nople to St. Petersburg in 1837, and secured the per- 
mission of Emperor Nicholas I. to dedicate the trans- 
lation to him. It was to have been completed in 
twenty-eight folio volumes; but only one appeared, 
the tractate Berakot, which was published five years 
later (Berlin, 1842). This is a splendidly printed 
book, dedicated to the emperor, who also heads the 
list of subscribers. The latter includes the names 
of the kings of Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and Den- 
mark, and of about twenty-five dukes, princes, arch- 
bishops, and bishops. The volume contains appro- 
bations from several rabbis, none of whom lived in 
Russia, in which country only representatives of 
HasxaALAH,like Abraham Stern, Isaac Baer Levin- 
sohn, Jacob Tugendhold of Warsaw, and Abraham 
b. Joseph Sack of Wilna, favored the undertaking. 
Their approval was given in signed eulogies, which 
follow the approbations of the non-Russian rabbis. 

Three years after the appearance of the tractate 
Berakot, Pinner, who had apparently remained in 
Russia in the hope of being able to continue the 
publication of the translation, gave to the world his 
famous * Prospectus der Odessaer Gesellschaft für 
Geschichte und Altherthum Gehórenden Aeltes- 
ten Hebrüisehen und Rabbinischen Manuscripte ” 
(Odessa, 1845), which for the first time brought to 
the attention of the world the archeological dis- 
coveries (mostly spurious) of Abraham Frnkovicr. 
The publication of facsimiles, on which Simhah 
Pinsker and other investigators founded their the- 
ories on “nikkud” (punctuation), was, according to 
Geiger (* Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” vi. 109), Pinner’s 
only service to science. His own investigations, like 
his translations, were considered by competent crit- 
ics to be of no value. | 

Other works of Pinner were: * Was Haben die 
Israeliten in Sachsen zu Hoffen und Was Ist Ihnen 
zu Wünschen?” Leipsic, 1888; “Offenes Send- 
schreiben an die Nationen Europa’s und an die Stände 
Norwegens,” Berlin, 1848: “Denkschrift an die 
Juden Preussens, Besonders für die Juden Berlins,” 
26. 1856, on the political and religious condition of 
the Jews; “Kol Kore, Aufruf an die Orthodoxen 
Rabbinen Europa's und die Nothwendigkeit einer 
Streng Orthodoxen, Allgemeinen  Rabbiner-Ver- 


its dependencies and serfs. 


sammlung Dargestellt,” 7d. 1858. Heis, besides, sup- 

posed to be the author of an incomplete catalogue 

of Hebrew books and manuscripts (see Roest, “ Cat. 

Rosenthal. Bibl.” s.v.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. vol. i. No. 1; Bischoff, 
Kritische Geschichte der Talmud-Uebersetzungen, p. 68, 
Frankfort-on-tbe-Main, 1899; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 108; Ke- 
rem Hemed, ii. 174, 194; Orient, Lit. 1847, Nos. 1-2: Mc- 
Clintock and Strong, Cyc. xii. 776; Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl, 
s.v.; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 268-269, 


S. P. Wi. 


PINSK: Russian city in the government of 
Minsk, Russia. "There were Jews in Pinsk prior to 
thesixteenth century, and there may have been an or- 
ganized community there at the time of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Lithuania in 1495; but the 
first mention of the Jewish community there in Rus- 
sian- Lithuanian documents dates back to 1506. On 
Aug. 9 of that year the owner of Pinsk, Prince Feo- 
dor Ivanovich Yaroslavich, in his own name and in 
that of his wife, Princess Yelena, granted to the Jew- 
ish community of Pinsk, at the request of Yesko Mey- 
erovich, Pesakh Yesofovich, and Abram Ryzhkevich, 

and of other Jews of Pinsk, two par- 


Early cels of land for a house of prayer and 
Jewish a cemetery, and confirmed all the 
Settlers. rights and privileges given to the 
Jews of Lithuania by King Alexander 

Jagellon. This grant tothe Jews of Pinsk was con- 


firmed by Queen Bona on Aug. 18, 1538. From 1506 
until the end of the sixteenth century the Jews are 
frequently mentioned in various documents. In 
1514 they were included in the confirmation of privi- 
leges granted to the Jews of Lithuania by King 
Sigismund, whereby they were freed from special 
military duties and taxes and placed on an equality, 
in these respects, with the other inhabitants of the 
land, while they were also exempted from direct 
military service. They were included among the 
Jewish communities of Lithuania upon which a tax 
of 1,000 kop groschen was imposed by the king in 
1529, the entire sum to be subject to a pro rata con- 
tribution determined upon by the communities. 
From other documents it is evident that members of 
the local Jewish community were prominent as tra- 
ders in the market-place, also as Jandowners, lease- 
holders, and farmers of taxes. In a document of 
March 27, 1522, reference is made to the fact that 
Lezer Markovich and Avram Volchkovich owned 
stores in the market-place near the castle. In an- 
other document, dated 1588, Avram Markovich was 
awarded by the city court the possession of the estate 
of Boyar Fedka Volodkevich, who had mortgaged it 
to Avram’s father, Mark Yeskovich. Still other 
documents show that in 1540 Aaron Ilich Khoroshenki 
of Grodno inherited some property in Pinsk, and 
that in 1542 Queen Bona confirmed the Jews Kher- 
son and Nahum Abramovich in the possession of the 
estate, in the village of Krainovichi, waywodeship 
of Pinsk, which they had inherited from their father, 
Abram Ryzhkevich. 

Abram Ryzbkevich was a prominent member of 
the Jewish community at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and was active in communal work. 
He was a favorite of Prince Feodor Yaroslavich, who 
presented him with the estate in question with all 
The last-named were 
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relieved from the payment of any crown taxes, and 
were to serve Abram Ryzhkevich exclusively. He 
and his children were regarded as boyars, and shared 
the privileges and duties of that class. 

Pesakh Yesofovich, mentioned with Yesko Meyer- 
ovich and Abram Ryzhkevich in the grant to the 
Jewish community of 1506, took an important part 
in local affairs. Like Abram Ryzhkevich, he wasin- 

timate with Prince Feodor Yarosla- 
Pesakh Ye- vich, was presented by the prince with 
sofovich. a mansion in the town of Pinsk, and 
was exempted at the same time from 
the payment of any taxes or the rendering of local 
services, with the exception of participation in the 
repairing of the city walls. The possession of this 
mansion was confirmed by Queen Bona to Pesakh's 
son Nahum in 1550, he having purchased it from 
Bentz Misevich, to whom the property was sold 
by Nahum's father. Inheriting their father’s in- 
fluence, Nahum and his brother Israel played im- 
portant rôles as merchants and leaseholders. Thus 
on June 28, 1550, they, together with Goshka Mosh- 
kevich, were awarded by Queen Bona the lease of 
the customs and inns of Pinsk, Kletzk, and Goro- 
detzk fora term of three years, and had the lease 
renewed in 1553 for a further term of three years, 
on payment of 875 kop groschen and of 25 stones of 
wax. Inthe same year these leaseholders are men- 
tioned in a characteristic lawsuit. There was an 
old custom, known as “kanuny,” on the strength of 
which the archbishop was entitled to brew mead 
and beer six times annually without payment of 
taxes. The Pesakhovich family evidently refused 
to recognize the validity of this privilege and en- 
deavored to collect the taxes. The case was carried 
to the courts, but the bishop being unable to show 
any documents in support of his claim, and admit- 
ting that it was merely based on custom, the queen 
decided that the legal validity of the custom should 
not be recognized; but since the income of the 
“kanuny” was collected for the benefit of the 
Church the tax-farmers were required to give an- 
nually to the archbishop 9 stones of wax for can- 
dies, “not as a tax, but merely asa mark of our 
kindly intention toward God’s churches.” 

The Pesakhovich family continues to be mentioned 
prominently in a large number of documents, some 
of them dated in the late sixties of the sixteenth 
century. Thus in a document of May 19, 1555, 
Nahum Pesakhovich, as representative of all the 
Jews in the grand duchy of Lithuania, lodged a 
complaint with the king against the magistrate and 
burghers of Kiev because, contrary to the old-estab- 

lished custom, they had prohibited the 

The Pe- Jews fromcoming to Kiev for trading 
sakhovich in the city stores, and compelled them 


Family. to stop at, and to sell their wares in, 
the city market recently erected by the 
purghers. Postponing his final decision until his 


return to Poland, the king granted the Jews the 
right to carry on trade as theretofore. 

In a document of Oct. 31, 1558, it is stated that 
the customs, inns, breweries, and ferries of Pinsk, 
which had been leased to Nahum and Israel Pesak- 
hovich for 450 kop groschen, were now awarded to 
Khaim Rubinovich for the annual sum of 550 gro- 

X.—4 d 
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schen. This indicates that the Pesakhovich family 
was yielding to the competition of younger men. 

An interesting light is shed on contemporary con- 
ditions by a document dated Dec. 12, 1561. This 
contains the complaint of Nahum Pesakhovich 
against Grigori Grichin, the estate-owner in the 
district of Pinsk, who had mortgaged to him, to 
secure a debt of 33 kop groschen and of 5 pails of 
unfermented mead, six of his men in the village 
of Poryechye, but had given him only five men. 
The men thus mortgaged to Nahum Pesakhovich 
were each compelled to pay annually to the latter 
20 groschen, one barrel of oats, and a load of hay; 
they served him one day in every seven, and assisted 
him at harvest-time. This would indicate that the 
Jews, like the boyars, commanded the services of 
the serfs, and could hold them under mortgage. 
In another document, dated 1565, Nahum Pesakho- 
vich informed the authorities that he had lost in the 
house of the burgher Kimich 10 kop groschen and 
a case containing his seal with his coat of arms. 

In 1551 Pinsk is mentioned among the communi- 
ties whose Jews were freed from the payment of the 
special tax called * serebschizna." In 1552-55 the 
starost of Pinsk took a census of the district in order 
to ascertain the value of property which was held in 
the district of Queen Bona. In the data thus secured 
the Jewish house-owners in Pinsk and the Jewish 
landowners in its vicinity are mentioned. It ap- 
pears from this census that Jews owned property 
and lived on the following streets: Dymiskovskaya 
(along the river), Stephanovskaya ulitza (beyond the 
Troitzki bridge), Velikaya ulitza from the Spasskiya 

gates, Kovalskaya, Grodetz, and Zhi- 
The Pinsk dovskaya ulitzi, and the street near the 
Jewry in Spass Church. The largest and most 
1555. prominent Jewish property-owners in 
Pinsk and vicinity were the members 
of the Pesakhovich family—Nahum, Mariana, Israel, 
Kusko, Rakhval (probably Jerahmeel), Mosko, and 
Lezer Nahumovich; other prominent property- 
owners were Ilia Moiseyevich, Nosko Moiseyevich, 
Abram Markovich, and Lezer Markovich. The syn- 
agogue and the house of the cantor were situated 
in the Zhidovskaya ulitza. Jewish settlements near 
the village of Kustzich are mentioned. 

A number of documents dated 1561 refer in vari- 
ous connections to the Jews of Pinsk. Thus one of 
March 10, 1561, contains a complaint of Pan Andrei 
Okhrenski, representative of Prince Nikolai Radzi- 
will, and of the Jew Mikhel against Matvel Voitek- 
hovich, estate-owner in the district of Pinsk; the 
last-named had sent a number of his men to the 
potash-works belonging to Prince Radziwil and 
managed by the Jew above-mentioned. These men 
attacked the works, damaging the premises, driving 
off the laborers, and committing many thefts. 

By a decree promulgated May 2, 1561, King Sigis- 
mund August appointed Stanislav Dovorino as su- 
perior judge of Pinsk and Kobrin, and placed all 
the Jews of Pinsk and of the neighboring villages 
under his jurisdiction, and their associates were 
ordered to turn over the magazines and stores to the 
magistrate and burghers of Pinsk. In August of the 
same year the salt monopoly of Pinsk was awarded 
to the Jews Khemiya and Abram Rubinovich. 
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But on Dec. 25, 1564, the leases were awarded to 
the Jews Vaska Medenchich and Gershon Avramo- 
vich, who offered the king 20 kop groschen more 
than was paid by the Christian merchants. In the 
following year the income of Pinsk was leased to 
the Jew David Shmerlevich. 

In the census of Pinsk taken again in 1566, Jew- 
ish house-owners are found on streets not mentioned 
in the previous census; among these were the Stara, 
Lyshkovska, and Sochivchinskaya ulitzy. Among 
the house-owners not previously mentioned were 
Zelman, doctor (“ doctor,” meaning “rabbi” or “day- 
yan"), Meir Moiseyevia, doctor, Novach, doctor, 
and others. The Pesakhovich family was still 
prominent among the landowners. 

In a circular letter of 1578 King Stephen Bathori 
informed the Jews of the townand district of Pinsk 
that because of their failure to pay their taxes in 
gold, and because of their indebtedness, he would 

send to them the nobleman Mikolai 
Under Ste- Kindei with instructions to collect the 
phen sum due. By an order of Jan. 20, 1581, 
Bathori. King Stephen Bathori granted the 
Magdeburg Rights to the city of 
Pinsk. This provided that Jews who had recently 
acquired houses in the town were to pay the same 
taxes as the Christian householders. Thenceforward, 
however, the Jews were forbidden, under penalty 
of confiscation, to buy houses or to acquire them in 
any other way. Elsewhere in the same document the 
citizens of Pinsk are given permission to build a 
town hall in the market-place, and for this purpose 
the Jewish shops were to be torndown. The grant 
of the Magdeburg Rights was subsequently con- 
firmed by Sigismund III. (1589-1623), Ladislaus IV. 
(1633), and John Casimir (1650). 

In spite of the growing competition of the 
Christian merchants, the Jews must have carried on 
a considerable import and export trade, as is shown 
by the custom-house records of Brest-Litovsk. 
Among those who exported goods from Pinsk to 
Lublin in 1583 Levko Bendetovich is mentioned (wax 
and skins), and among the importers was one Hay- 
yim Itzkhakovich (steel, cloth, iron, scythes, prunes, 
onion-seed, and girdles). Abraham Zroilevich im- 
ported caps, Hungarian knives, velvet girdles, linen 
from Glogau, nuts, prunes, lead, nails, needles, 
pins, and ribbons. Abraham Meyerovich imported 
wine. Other importers were Abram Yaknovich, 
Yatzko Nosanovich, Yakub Aronovich, and Hilel 
and Rubin Lazarevich. 

About 1620 the LITHUANIAN COUNCIL was organ- 
ized, of which Pinsk, with Brest-Litovsk and Grod- 
no, became a part. In 1640 the Jews Jacob Rabin- 
ovich and Mordecai-Shmoilo Izavelevich applied in 
their own name, and in the names of all the Jews 
then living on church lands, to Pakhomi Oranski, 
the Bishop of Pinsk and Turov, for permission to 
remit all taxes directly to him instead of to the par- 
ish priests. Complving with this request, the 
bishop reaffirmed the rights previously granted to 
the Jews; they were at liberty to build houses on 
their lots, to rent them to newly arrived people, to 
build inns, breweries, etc. 

Toward the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Jews of Pinsk began to feel more and more the ani- 


mosity of their Christian neighbors; and this was 
true also of other Jewish communities. In 1647 

“Lady” Deborah Lezerovaand her son 
Increasing “Sir” Yakub Lezerovich complained 


Anti- to the magistrates that their grain and 
Jewish hay had been set on fire by peasants. 
Feeling. In the following year numerous com- 


plaints of attack, robbery, plunder, 
and arson were reported by the local Jews. Rebel- 
lion was in the air, and with the other Jewish com- 
munities in Lithuania that of Pinsk felt the cruelties 
of the advancing Cossacks, who killed in great num- 
bers the poorer Jews who were not able to escape. 
Prince Radziwill, who hastened to the relief of the 
city, finding the rioters there, set it on fire and 
destroyed it. 

Hannover, in * Yewen Mezulah,” relates that the 
Jews who remained in Pinsk and those who were 
found on the roads or in the suburbs of that city 
were all killed by the Cossacks. He remarks also 
that when Radziwill set fire to the town, many of 
the Cossacks endeavored to escape by boats and 
were drowned in the river, while others were killed 
or burned by the Lithuanian soldiers. Meir ben 
Samuel, in “Zuk ha-'Ittim," says that the Jews of 
Pinsk were delivered by the townspeople (7.e., the 
Greek Orthodox) to the Cossacks, who massacred 
them. 

Evidently Jews had again appeared in Pinsk by 
1651, for the rural judge Dadzibog Markeisch, in 
his will, reminds his wife of his debt of 800 gulden 
to the Pinsk Jew Gosher Abramovich, of which he 
had already repaid 100 gulden and 110 thalers, and 
asks her to pay the remainder. In 1662 the Jews of 
Pinsk were relieved by John Casimir of the head- 
tax, which they were unable to pay on account of 
their impoverished condition. On April 11, 1665, 
the heirs of the Jew Nathan Lezerovich were 
awarded by the court their claim against Pana 
Terletzkaya for 69,209 zlot. For her refusal to al- 
low the collection of the sum as ordered by the 
court she was expelled from the country. In 1665, 
after the country had been ruined by the enemy, the 
Jewish community of Pinsk paid its proportion of 
special taxation for the benefit of the nobility. 

Beyond the fact that Hasidism developed in the 
suburb of Karlin (see AARON BEN JACOB OF Kan- 
LIN), little is known about the history of the Pinsk 
community in the eighteenth century; but since the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century the Jews 
there have taken an active part in the development 
of the export and import trade, especially with Kiev, 
Krementchug, and Yekaterinoslav, with which it is 
connected by a steamship line on the Dnieper. 
Many of the members of the Jewish community of 
Pinsk removed to the newly opened South-Russian 
province and became active members of the various 
communities there. In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century prominent Jewish citizens of Pinsk 

developed to a considerable extent 

In the its industries, in which thousands of 
Nineteenth Jewish workers now find steady oc- 

Century. cupation. They have established 

chemical-factories, sawmills, a match- 
factory (400 Jewish workers, producing 10,000,000 
boxes of matches perannum ; established by L. Hirsch- 
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man in 1900), shoe-nail factory (200 Jewish work- 
ers), candle-factory, cork-factory, parquet-factory, 
brewery, and tobacco-factories (with a total of 800 
Jewish workers) The Luriesand Levines have been 
especially active in that direction. Another cork- 
factory, owned by a Christian, employs 190 Jewish 
workers; and the shipyards (owned by a French- 
man), in which large steamers and sailing vessels are 
built, also employs a few hundred Jews. Besides 
these, there are many Jewish artisans in Pinsk who are 
occupied as nailsmiths, founders, workers in brass, 
and tanners; in soap-manufactories, small brew- 
eries, violin-string factories, the molasses-factory, 
the flaxseed-oil factory, and the tallit-factory. In 
al these the Jewish Sabbath and holy days are 
strictly observed. Many Jewish laborers are em- 
ployed on the docks of Pinsk and as skilled boatmen. 

Pinsk has become one of the chief centers of Jew- 
ish industry in northwest Russia. The total out- 
putof its Jewish factories is valued at two and a 
half million rubles. The pay of working men: per 
week in the factories is: 


eee eee 


Women. 


Industry. 


Sawmills. ...... ... es 
Match-factories....... 
Caudle SE 
Shipyards ...... ....-* 
Foundries......... eee 


BEEN Mu 
Since 1890 there have been technical classes connected 
with the Pinsk Talmud Torah, where the boys learn 
the trades of locksmiths, carpenters, etc., and technol- 
ogy, natural history, and drawing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty à Nadpisi; Russko-Yevreiski Ar- 
ee ole i. and ii.; Voskhod, Oct., 1901, p. 23; Welt, 1898, 
J. G. L. 

The first rabbi mentioned in connection with Pinsk 
is R. Simson. With R. Solomon Luria (MaH RaSh) 
and R. Mordecai of Tiktin, he was chosen, in 1568, 
to adjudicate the controversy relating to the asso- 
ciation of Podlasye. His successors were: R. Naph- 
tali, son of R. Isaac Katz (removed to Lublin; d. 
1650); R. Moses, son of R. Israel Jacob (c. 1678; 
his name occurs in the *Sha'are Shamayim ?); R. 
Naphtali, son of R. Isaac Ginsburg (d. 1687); R. 
Samuel Halpern, son of R. Isaac Halpern (d. 1708; 
mentioned in “Dibre Hakamim," 1691); R. Isaac 
Meir, son of R. Jonah Te'omim; R. Samuel, son of 
R. Naphtali Herz Ginzburg (mentioned in “ ‘Am- 
mude ‘Olam,” Amsterdam, 1713); R. Asher Ginz- 
burg (mentioned in the preface to “Ga’on Lewi”); 
R. Israel Isher, son of R. Abraham 
Mamri (mentioned in Tanna debe 
Eliyahu, 1747); R. Raphael, son of 
R. Jekuthiel Süssel (1763 to 1773; d. 1804); R. 
Abraham, son of R. Solomon (mentioned in the 
«Netib ha-Yashar”); R. Levy Isaac; R. Abigdor 
(had a controversy with the Hasidim on the ques- 
tion of giving precedence in prayers to “ Hodu X 
over “Baruk she-Amar”; the question was sub- 
mitted for settlement to Emperor Paul I.: “ Vosk- 
hod,” 1893, i.); R. Joshua, son of Shalom (Phine- 
has Michael, “ Masseket Nazir,” Preface); R. Hay- 
yim ha-Kohen Rapoport (resigned in 1825 to go to 
Jerusalem; d. 1840); Aaron of Pinsk (author of 


Rabbis. 


Pinsk 
Pinsker 


“Tosefot Aharon,” Königsberg, 1858; d. 1842); R. 
Mordecai Sackheim (1848 to his death in 18338); R. 
Eleazar Moses Hurwitz (1860 to his death in 1895). 

Among those members of the community of 
Pinsk who achieved distinction were the following: 
R. Elijah, son of R. Moses (*Kiryah Ne'emanah," 
p. 195); R. Moses Goldes, grandson of the author of 
“Tola‘at Ya‘akob”; R. Kalonymus Kalman Ginz- 
burg (president of the community); R. Jonathan 
(* Dibre Rab Meshallem ”) ; R. Solomon Bachrach, 
son of R. Samuel Bachrach (* Pinkas Tiktin"); R. 
Hayyim of Karlin (* ‘Ir Wilna,” p. 31); R. Solomon, 
son of R. Asher (*Geburath He-Or”); R. Joseph 
Janower (*Zeker Yehosef," Warsaw, 1860); R. 
Samuel, son of Moses Levin (*Ba'al Kedoshim," 
p. 910); R. Asher, son of R. Kalonymus Kalman 
Ginzburg (*Kiryah Ne'emanah," p. 185); R. Gad 
Asher, son of R. Joshua Rokeah (* Anshe Shem,” p. 
63); R. Joshua Ezekiel (5.); R. Hayyim Schónfinkel 
(ib. p. 70); R. Abraham Isaac (“ Birkat Rosh”); R. 
Notel Michael Schónfinkel (*Da‘at Kedoshim," p. 
181); Zeeb, Moses, Isaac, and Solomon Wolf, sons 
of R. Samuel Levin; R. Jacob Simhah Wolfsohn 
(* Anshe Shem,” p. 40); R. Aaron Luria; R. Samuel 
Radinkovitz. 

The writers of Pinsk include: R. Moses Aaron 
Schatzkes (author of “Mafteah”), R. Zebi Hirsch, 
Shereshevski, A. B. Dobsevage, N. M. Schaikewitz, 
Baruch Epstein, E. D. Lifshitz. Abraham Kunki 
passed through Pinsk while traveling to collect 
money for the support of the Jerusalem Talmud To- 
rah (preface to “ Abak Soferim,” Amsterdam, 170-4). 

In 1781 the heads of the Jewish congregations of 
Pinsk followed the example of some Russian Jewish 
communities by excommunicating the Hasidim. In 
1799 the town was destroyed by fire, and its records 
were lost. Pinsk has two cemeteries: in the older, in- 
terments ceased in 1810. The total population of the 
town (1905) is about 28,000, of whom 18,000 are Jews. 

Karlin: Until about one hundred yearsago Kar- 
lin was a suburb of Pinsk, and its Jewish residents 
constituted a part of the Pinsk community. Then 
R. Samuel Levin obtained the separation of Karlin 
from Pinsk (Steinschneider, *'Ir Wilna," p. 188). 
In 1870 the Hasidim of Karlin removed to the 
neighboring town of Stolin. The rabbis of the Mit- 
naggedim of Karlin include: R. Samuel Antipoler; 
R. Abraham Rosenkranz; the *Rabbi of Wolpe" 
(his proper name is unknown); R. Jacob (author of 
“Miskenot Ya‘akob”) and his brother R. Isaac (au- 
thor of “Keren Orah”); R. Samuel Abigdor 'l'ose- 
fa/ah (author of “She’elot u-Teshubot "); David 
Friedmann (the present [1905] incumbent; author 
of * Yad Dawid”). 

H. R. B. Er. 

PINSKER, DOB BAR B. NATHAN: Polish 
Talmudist of the eighteenth century. He was a 
descendant of Nathan Spira of Cracow, and the 
author of the Talmudical work * Neta‘ Sha‘ashu‘im ” 
(Zolkiev, 1748), which contains novelli on the sec- 
tion Nashim of the Babylonian Talmud and on the 
tractates Makkot and Shebu‘ot, besides some collec- 


tanea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 104; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 210; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, pp. 186- 
187, Warsaw, 1886. 

E. C. P. Wi. 
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PINSKER, LEV (LEV SEMIONOVICH): 
Russian physician; born at Tomashev, government 
of Piotrkow (Piotrikov), Poland, 1821; son of Sim- 
hah Pinsker; died at Odessa Dec. 21, 1891. Pinsker 
obtained his early education in his father’s school, 
the curriculum of which included not only general 
subjects but also specifically Jewish ones. After 
finishing his course there he entered the gymnasium, 
and later the Richelieu Lyceum. On graduating 


from the latter institution he accepted the position 
of instructor m the Russian language at the Jewish 
school in Hishinef. In the following year he began 


a medical course in the University of Moscow, and 
while still a student dis- 
played great courage in 
devoting himself to the 
care of hospital patients 
suffering from cholera, 
which disease was at that 
time (1848) epidemic. On 
completing his course he 
returned to Odessa, and 
soon after was appointed 
to the staff of the city hos- 
pital, having been highly 
recommended by the au- 
thorities, His great in- 
dustry and thoroughness 
gradually won for him the 
recognition of his col- 
leagues and of the public, 
and within ten years he became one of the foremost 
physicians of Odessa. 

Pinsker likewise took an active interest in com- 
munal affairs. He also published occasional arti- 
cles in the periodicals “Sion,” “Den,” and “Raz- 
svyet.” Though nota prolific writer, Pinsker evinced 
much originality and feeling; and his articles were 
always forceful. He pleaded earnestly for more 
freedom for the Russian Jews, and endeavored to 
convince the latter of the great value of modern 
education. In time Pinsker came to see that the 
Russian Jew could not expect much from an auto- 
cratic government, and that any deliverance for him 
must come through his own exertions. The expres- 
sion of this conviction appears in his “ Autoemanci- 
pation," which appeared in 1881 over the nom de 
plume * Ein Russischer Jude." "The author's name 
Soon became known, however, and the pamphlet 
created much comment and discussion.  Pinsker 
advocated therein the acquisition of land by the 
Jews, inasmuch as without homes of their own they 
would always remain strangers. 

A congress of delegates from almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe met to discuss the fundamental idea 
set forth by Pinsker, but failed to formulate an ef- 
fective plan for the solution of the problem. The 
only practical outcome was the establishment of a 
society for the aid of Jewish immigrants in Pales- 
tine and Syria. Aschairman of this society Pinsker 
energetically devoted himself to the question, work- 
ing patiently throughout the remainder of his life for 
the establishment of Jewish settlers in the Holy Land. 


Lev Pinsker. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. S. Rashkovski, Sovremennyye Russko- 
Yevreiskiye Dyeyateli, p. 64, Deom 1899, 
J. G. L. 


H. R. 


PINSKER, SIMHAH: Polish Hebrew scholar 
and archeologist; born at Tarnopol, Galicia, March 
17, 1801; died at Odessa Oct. 29, 1864. Hereceived 
his early Hebrew education in the heder and from 
his father, Shebah ha-Levi, a noted preacher, who 
instructed him in mathematics and German also. 
In his youth Pinsker was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the Hasidim, but soon forsook them. He at first 
engaged in business, but, having no aptitude there- 
for, was obliged to abandon it. He then went to 
Odessa, and, owing to his calligraphic skill, became 
secretary to the rabbi. Here, in conjunction with 
Isaac Horowitz of Brody and Littenfeld, Pinsker 
succeeded in establishing a public school for Jewish 
children, of which he himself served as principal 
until 1840. | 

At that time Abraham Frrxovicn, a Karaite 
scholar, brought to Odessa a number of ancient 
manuscripts, unearthed in the Crimea. Among 
these was one of the Later Prophets which hada 
singular punctuation, differing widely in the form 
of the vowels and singing-accents from the one then 
in use. This manuscript gave ample opportunity 
to Pinsker to satisfy his propensity for research. 
He at once set himself to the task of deciphering the 


System of punctuation, and satisfactorily accom- 


plished it. He had already become known as an ar- 
cheologist of merit through his contributions to the 
“Orient”; but with this discovery his fame was es- 
tablished. He was thereupon honored by the Rus- 
sian government with two gold medals and with the 
title “Honorable Citizen"; and the community of 
Odessa bestowed upon him a life-pension of 800 
rubles a year. | 
Pinsker then retired from communal work, and 
repaired to Vienna in order to devote the rest of his 
life to his researches and to the arrangement and 
publication of his works. Of these the first and 
most important one was *Likkute Kadmoniyyot " 
(Vienna, 1860), in which he describes the different 
periods of development in the history of Karaism. 
He maintains that the term * Karaite" is derived 
from the Hebrew “kara” (Nh) = “to call,” “to in- 
vite,” and that its use dates from the first period of 
the schism, when the members of this sect sent mes- 
sengers throughout Jewry “to invite” the people 
to join their ranks (“Likkute Kadmoniyyct,” p. 
16) Pinsker moreover attempts to show through- 
out the whole work that to the scholars of this 
sect who preceded the orthodox Biblical scholars 
and grammarians is due the correct system of Bib- 
lical orthography, grammar, and lexicography ; and 
that even in their poetry the Karaites were models 
for the Hebrew poets of the Middle Ages, such as 
Ibn Gabirol and Judah ha-Levi (2b. p. 107). The 
“Likkute Kadmoniyyot” made such an impression 
upon the scholarly world that Jost and Graetz pub- 
licly avowed their indebtedness to the author, the 
former even changing, in consequence, some of the 
views expressed in his history of the Jewish sects. 
The other great work of Pinsker, published in 
his lifetime, was “ Mabo el ha-Nikkud ha-Ashshuri 
weha-Babli” (Vienna, 1863), an introduction to the 
Babylonian-Hebraic system of punctuation; it con- 
tains the results of his examination of the manu- 
scripts in the Odessa library. As anappendix to itis 
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printed the * Yesod Mispar,” by Abraham ibn Ezra, 
on the Hebrew numerals. Pinsker’s other works are: 
an edition of the “Miklol” (Lyck, 1862), Hebrew 
grammar by D. Kimhi, with emendations by Pinsker 
and others; “Sefer ha-Ehad " (Odessa, 1867), on the 
nine cardinal numbers, by Abraham ibn Ezra, with 
commentary; and “Mishle ha-Gezerah weha-Bin- 
yan" (Vienna, 1887), on the Hebrew verb. Pinsker 
left, besides, a considerable number of manuscripts 
on the Hebrew language and literature. 

At Vienna, Pinsker lectured for some time at the 


bet ha-midrash; but, his health soon failing, he was 
prought back by his children to Odessa, where he 


died. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zederbaum, in Mizpah, iv. 18-14; idem, in 
Ha-Meliz, 1864, No. 42; Ha-Maggid, 1865, Nos. 7-10; Mo- 
natsschrift, x. 176 et seq.: He-Haluz, v. 56 et seq.; Mazkir 
li-Bene Reshef, in Ha-Shahar, i. 46 et seq.: H. S. Morais, 
Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 279 et 
seq., Philadelphia, 1880. 

H. R. | A. S. W. 

PINTO or DE PINTO: Family of financiers, 
rabbis, scholars, soldiers, and communal workers, 
originally from Portugal Members of it lived in 

Syria in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; and 

in 1535 there was at Romea Diogo Rodrigues Pinto, 

advocate of the Maranos. But its most prominent 
members lived in Holland, particularly in Amster- 
dam, in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

They were among the greatest financiers in that 

city; and one of them bequeathed several millions 

to the Jewish community, to the state, to Christian 
orphanages and churches, and to the Christian clergy 

(see his testament in Schudt, “Jüdische Merkw ür- 
digkeiten,” i. 292). Members of the family were also 
prominent in South America, namely, in Brazil and 
in Dutch Guiana, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. About the same time other members set- 
tled in the United States, becoming very influential, 
especially in the state of Connecticut, where they 
took an active part in the Revolution. The earliest 
mention of the Pintos in the Connecticut records is 

under date of 1794; in those of New York, 1736. 

The best-known members of this family are: 
Aaron de Pinto: Trustee of the Portuguese con- 

gregation at Amsterdam in the beginning of the 

eighteenth century. He supported Solomon AYL- 

LON against Zebi Hirsch ASHKENAZI. Ayllon con- 

vinced Pinto that it was his duty to uphold the 

superiority of the Portuguese community over the 

Ashkenazim. He thus helped greatly to protect Ne- 

hemiah Hayyun and to persecute Ashkenazi. Pinto 

and Ayllon even suggested that Ashkenazi should 

be cited before the Portuguese council, which, since 

he did not heed the summons, excommunicated him. 
D M. SEL. 


Aaron Adolf de Pinto: Dutch jurist; son of 
Moses de Pinto and Sara Salvador; born at The 
Hague Oct. 24, 1828; studied law at Leyden (LL. D. 
1852). In 1862 he was appointed referendary in the 
Department of Justice, in 1871 " Raadsadviseur," 
and in 1876 justice of the Supreme Court; he be- 
came vice-president of that court Dec. 81, 1908. 
He has been a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences since 1877. The law of 1872, abolishing 
tithes, was drawn up by De Pinto. From 1870 to 
1881 he was secretary of a commission appointed to 


prepare a penal code, which was put in force in 
1886; he was a member also of the colonial penal 
code commission. He is the author of the “Me- 
morie van Toelichting op het Wetsontwerp tot Af- 
schaffing van de Doodstraf." From 1888 to 1902 De 
Pinto was editor-in-chief of the * Weekblad voor het 
Recht," and he was one of the founders of the Juris- - 
tenvereeniging. He has published: “ Wetboek van 
Strafrecht voor Nederlandsch Indië; Wetboek voor 
Europeanen, Gevolgd door Memorie van Toelich- 
ting? (The Hague, 1866); “ Hezzien Wetboek van 
Strafvordering ” . (2 vols., Zwolle, 1886—88); “ Het 


Proces Dreyfus Getoetst met Wet en Recht” (2 
vols., 1898-99). De Pinto is commander of the 


Order of the Netherlands Lion and officer of the 
Crown of Italy. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eigen Haard, 1898 (with portrait); Eer 

Halve Eeuw, i. 190; ii. 52, 57, 60. 

S. E. Sr. 

Abraham Pinto: Cofounder, with his brother 
David Pinto, of the Portuguese community at Rot- 
terdam in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The two brothers established also a school (Jesiba de 
los Pintos), which, in 1669, after the death of one of 
the founders, was transferred to Amsterdam. 

Abraham Pinto: Soldier in the American army 
in 1775, at the time of the Revolution. He was a 
member of Company X, Seventh Regiment of the 
State of Connecticut. 

D. M. SEL. 

Abraham de Pinto: Dutch jurist; born at The 
Hague May 27, 1811; died there May 26, 1878. He 
studied law at Leyden (LL.D. 1835) and wasawarded 
a gold medal by the university for a competitive 
thesis entitled * Exponatur etad Examen Revocetur 
Locus C. C. de Causa Obligandi” (1885) In 1885 
he became editor-in-chief of the * Weekblad voor het 
Recht," and from 1840 to 1876 he edited the period- 
ical “Themis,” which he had founded. Abraham de 
Pinto was a member of the municipal council of The 
Hague from 1851 until his death. He was president 
of the Sephardic congregation, and on his initiative 
was founded the “Maatschappij tot Nut der Israe- 
licten in Nederland” (1850). He was appointed 
“Landsadvocaat” Dec. 27, 1863. 

De Pinto published the following works: "Een 
Woord over de Circulaire van den Minister van 
Justitie” (The Hague, 1850); “ Handleiding tot de 
Wet op den Overgang van de Vroegere tot de 
Nieuwe Wetgeving” (ib. 1850); “Handleiding tot. 
het Wetboek van Burgerlijke Rechtsvordering ” 
(2d ed., 8 vols., 1857); “ Adviezen 1888-52 ” (Zwolle, 
1862); “Handleiding tot het Wetboek van Koop- 
handel” (8d ed., 2 vols., db. 1879); * Handleiding tot. 
de Wet op de Rechterlijke Organisatie en het Beleid 
der Justitie” (2d ed., 7. 1880); “Handleiding tot 
het Wetboek van Strafvordering ” (2d ed., 2 vols., 
ib. 1882); “Handleiding tot het Burgerlijk Wet- 
boek ” (6th ed., 7b. 1888-85). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weekblad voor het Recht, 1878, Nos. 4240, 

4241; Roest, Niewwsbode, iii. 49; Brinkman, Catalogus. 

S. E. Sr. 

Daniel Pinto : Syrian Talmudist ; livedat Aleppo: 
in the seventeenth century. He and Moses Galante 
went to Smyrna in order to pay homage to Shab- 
bethai Zebi. 


Pinto 
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David Pinto: Cofounder, with his brother Abra- 
ham, of the Portuguese community at Rotterdam. 

David Pinto: A rich broker of Amsterdam in 
the eighteenth century who sided with Jonathan 
Eysescutrz in his controversy with Jacob EMDEN. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 262: x. 18, 211, 321, 

363; Hühner, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. xi. 88 et scq. 

Isaac Pinto: Dutch captain of the beginning of 
theeighteenth century. Attheheadofacom pany of 
Jews, Pinto in 1712 heroically defended the village 
of Savanna in Surinam and beat off the French 
under Cassard. Southey (“History of Brazil,” ii. 
241) speaks of a captain named Pinto, who, when 
the Dutch were for the second time besieged at Re- 
cife, defended the fort single-handed, until, over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, he was obliged to 
surrender. He is probably identical with the sub- 
ject of this article. — 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Felsenthal and Gottheil in Publ. Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. iv. 8; G. A. Kohut, iD. iii. 118 et Seq.; Koenen, 
Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland, pp. 281, 294: Simon 
uc ue American Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen, 
D. M. SEL. 
Isaac Pinto: American ritualist: born about 

1721; died Jan., 1791; member of Congregation 

Shearith Israel in the city of New York. He is re- 

membered chietly for having prepared what is prob- 

ably the earliest Jewish prayer-book published in 

America, and certainly the first work of its kind 

printed in New York city. The work appeared in 

1766, and the title-page reads as follows: “ Prayers 

for Shabbath, Rosh-Hashanah and Kippur, or the 

Sabbath, the beginning of the year, and the Day of 

Atonement, with the Amidah and Musaph of the 

Moadim or Solemn Seasons, according to the Order 

of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. Translated 

by Isaac Pinto and for him printed by John Holt in 

New York. A.M. 5526.” It seems that the ma- 

hamad of the London congregation would not per- 

mit this translation to be published in England (see 

Jacobs and Wolf, “Bibl. Anglo-Jud.” p. 174, Lon- 

don, 1888; G. A. Kohut, in “Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. 

Soc.” iji. 121; Lady Magnus, “Outlines of Jewish 

History,” p. 848, Philadelphia, 1890). 

Pinto was the friend and correspondent of Ezra 
Stiles, president of Yale College, who as late as 1790 
mentions him in his diary as *a learned Jew at New 
York." From Stiles’ account it appears that Pinto 
was a good Hebrew scholar, studying Ibn Ezra in 
the original. An Isaac Pinto, possibl y identical 
With the subject of this article, appears to have been 
a resident of Stratford, Conn., as early as 1748 
(^ Colonial Records of Connecticut,” ix. 406). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, ed. F.B. 

Dexter, New York, 1901; George A. Kohut, Ezra Stiles and 

the Jews. ib. 1902; Morris Jastrow, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. 

Soc. x. 29; Leon Hühner, The Jews of New England Prior 

to 1800, ib. xi. 90. 

J. L. Hü. 

Isaac de Pinto: Portuguese moralist of Jew- 
ish origin; born 1715; died Aug, 14, 1787, at The 
Hague. He first settled at Bordeaux, and then re- 
moved to Holland. Pinto was a man of wide infor- 
mation, but did not begin to write until nearly fifty, 
when he acquired a reputation by defending his co- 
religionists against Voltaire. In 1762 he published 
his “Essai sur le Luxe” at Amsterdam. In the 


same year appeared his *Apologie pour la Nation 
Juive, ou Réflexions Critiques.” The author sent 
a manuscript copy of this work to Voltaire, who 
thanked him. GUENÉE reproduced the “ Apologie” 
at the head of his “ Lettres de Quelques Juifs Portu- 
gais, Allemands et Polonais, à M. de Voltaire.” In 
1768 Pinto sent a letter to Diderot on “Du Jeu de 
Cartes." His “Traité dela Circulation et du Crédit ” 
appeared in Amsterdam in 1771, and was twice re- 
printed, besides being translated into English and 
German. His “Précis des Arguments Contre les 
Matérialistes ” was published at The Hague in 1774. 
Pinto's works were published in French (Am- 
sterdam, 1777) and algo in German (Leipsic, 1777). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Didot, Nouvelle Biographie Générale, p. 989; 
Barbier, Dictionnaire des Anonymes; Dictionnaire d? Eco- 


nomie Politicale, ii. Quérard, La France Littéraire, in All- 
gemeine Litteraturzeitung, 1787, No. 273. 
D. I. Co. 


Jacob Pinto: Early Jewish settler at New Haven, 
Conn., where he was residing in 1759; brother of 
Solomon Pinto. He figures repeatedly in Connecti- 
cut records between 1765 and 1776. Pinto espoused 
the patriot cause at the outbreak of the American 
Revolution; and he appears to have been a member 
of a political committee at New Haven in 1775. His 
name appears, with that of other influential citizens 
of the place, in a petition to the Council of Safety 
for the removal of certain Tories in 1776. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. W. Barber, Connecticut Historical Collec- 

Lions, p. 176, New Haven, n.d.; Leon Hühner, The Jews of 

New England. Prior to 1900, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 

xi. 93, and authorities there cited. 

Joseph Jesurun Pinto: American rabbi: born 
probably in England; died 1766. He was leader 
of Congregation Shearith Israel, New York, from 
1759 to 1766, having been selected for the posi- 
tion and sent to New York by the London con- 
gregation pursuant to a request from that of New 
York. A letter from the former to the latter, dated 
1758, relating to the matter is still extant. Pinto 
became a minister as a very young man, and in 
1762 married Rebecca, daughter of Moses de la 
Torré of London. The only literary production of 
his that has come down is a form of prayer fora 
thanksgiving service for the “ Reducing of Canada,” 
published at New York in 1760. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. T. Phillips, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
Ji. 49-51, vi. 129; Charles P. Daly, The Settlement of the Jews 
in North America, p.56, New York, 1893; M. Gaster, Hist. 
of Bevis Marks, London, 1901. 

J. L. HU. 

Josiah ben Joseph Pinto (RIF): Syrian rabbi 
and preacher; born at Damascus about 1565: died 
there Feb. or March, 1648. His father, J oseph 
Pinto, was one of the rich and charitable men of 
that city. Josiah was a pupil of various rabbis in 
Talmud and Cabala, and later, after his father's 
death, he studied Talmud under Jacob Abulafia, who 
ordained him asrabbi. Pinto's permanent residence 
was at Damascus, where later he ofliciated as rabbi 
until his death. He went twice to Aleppo, and 
in 1625 he removed to Safed with the intention of 
settling there; but the death of his voung son, 
Joseph, which occurred a year later, induced him to 
return to Damascus. 

Pinto was the author of the following works: 
" Kesef Nibhar" (Damascus, 1616), a collection of 
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homilies and comments on Genesis and Exodus; 
" Kesef Mezukkak " (finished 1625, and published at 
Venice, 1628), a homiletic commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, followed by a pamphlet entitled “Kesef 
To'afot," glosses on the Pentateuch; * Me'or ‘Ena- 
yim," commentary on Jacob’ ibn Habib’s “‘En 
Ya'akob," which is a collection of the haggadot of 
the Babylonian Talmud (part i., with the text, Ven- 
ice, 1648; part ii., with other commentaries and the 
text, Amsterdam, 1754); “Kesef Zaruf" (vb. 1714), 
commentary on Proverbs; and * Nibhar mi-Kesof ” 
(Aleppo, 1869). Some of his responsa are to be 
found in the collection of Yom-Tob Zahalon and in 
Aaron Alfandari’s “Yad Aharon.” His unpublished 
works are: “Kesef Nim’as,” a commentary on 
Lamentations; “Kebuzzat Kesef,” a collection of 
civil Jaws and of laws concerning women; and a 
collection of responsa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. Fuenn, Keneset 
Y israel, p. 882; Fürst, Ribl. Jud. iii. 104; Elijah Vita Sassoon, 
in Ha-Lebanon, vii. 15, 23; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 


1516-1547. 
D. M. SEL. 


Juan Delgado Pinto. See DELGADO. 


Solomon Pinto: American patriot in the Revo- 
lutionary war. <A settler at New Haven, Conn., he 
served as an officer in the Connecticut line through- 
out the war, and was among the patriots wounded 
in the British attack upon New Haven J uly 5 and 
6, 1779.  Pinto's name appears repeatedly in Revo- 
lutionary records; and he has the additional distinc- 
tion of having been one of the original members of 
the Society of the Cincinnati in Connecticut. He is 
mentioned as late as 1818. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Record of Service of Connecticut Men in 


the War of the Revolution, pp. 218, 325, 360, 373, 553, 636, 


Hartford, 1889; Leon Hiihner, The Jews of New Eng- 
land Prior to 1800, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. xi. 94-95, 
and authorities there given; G. H. Hollister, The History 
of Connecticut, ii. 872, New Haven, 1855: Royal R. Hinman, 
Historical Collection, p. 567, Hartford, 1842. 

J. L. Hb. 


PIOTRKOW: Town in Russian Poland, near 
Warsaw. For some time Piotrkow was the seat of 
the Polish diet. At the diet of 1538, held there, it 
was enacted that no Jew should be permitted to 
farm the taxes, and that Jews should wear distinct- 
ive garments, “so that they might be distinguished 
from Christians." Anti-Jewish laws were passed 
also by the diets of 1562, 1563, and 1565, these diets 
being influenced by the Jesuits. The Jewish com- 
munity of Piotrkow, however, is specifically men- 
tioned for the first time in 1567, when two J ews, 
Isaac Borodavka and Mendel Isaakovich, were tax- 
farmers in that town (* Gramoty Velikikh Knyazei 
Litovskikh," p. 104). In the disastrous time be- 
tween 1648 aud 1658, the period of the Cossack up- 
rising, the Jewish community of Piotrkow suffered 
with the ether communities in Poland. "There were 


then fifty families there, “almost all the members of 


which were killed? by the Cossacks (* Le-Korot ha- 
Gezerot," v. 19) In 1897 Piotrkow had a large 


Jewish community, having one synagogue, several 
houses of prayer, and thirty-six Hebrew schools. 
An old and celebrated Hebrew printing-press is 
established there, The town has a total population 
of 24,866. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hntziklopedicheski Slovar, xxiii. 472: Gritz, 
Gesch.(Hebrew transl.) vii. 318, 328; viii. 152; Regesty, i., No. 
551. l 


H. R. A. S. W. 


PIOVE DI SACCO (pt N'a“): Small Ital- 
jan city in the district of Padua; the first in that terri- 
tory to admit Jews. A loan-bank was opened there: 
by an association (“consortium”) before 1878, and. 
was probably an unimportant institution, as it paid. 
a yearly tax of only 100 lire. When, in 1455; the 
Jews of Padua were forbidden to lend money, they 
transacted their business through their fellow bank- 
ers at Piove. No Jewsexcept a few money-brokers. 
seem to have lived here; and apparently these were: ` 
expelled at an early date. Piove never had a. 
ghetto. Leone Komanini Jacur is now (1905) the 
representative for Piove in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The city owes its importance to the fact that a. 
Hebrew printing-press was temporarily established 
there. Meshullam Cusi Rafa b. Moses Jacob printed. 
at Piove Jacob b. Asher's “ Arba‘ Turim” in folio, 
1475, this being the second work issued there. 
Complete copies of this edition are extremely rare. 
A fine impression on parchment is in the city library 
at Padua (B. P. 574). The *Arba' Turim” was. 
circulated both as an entire work and in the sepa- 
rate parts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ciscato, Gli Ebrei in Padova, 1901, pp. 21, 

25 n E "E B. de Rossi, Annales Hebroo-Lypograpnhici, ete.,. 


G. I. E. 


PIPE: Musical instrument akin to the flute. 
The flute was a favorite instrument of the ancients. 
The monuments show flutes of various shapes. On 
the Egyptian monuments are pictured (1) single- 
tubed direct flutes made of reed or wood, (2) rather 
long cross-flutes, and (3) long, thin, double-tubed. 
flutes, the tubes of which, however, were not fast- 
ened together. On Assyrian monuments is depicted 
a shorter, more trumpet-shaped double flute, "The 
Syrians used the small gingras—known also to the- 
Athenians—only a span long, with a penetrating, 
mournful sound. The flutes used by the Greeks. 
were very varied; and it is probable that the Israel- 
ites, too, played several kinds; but, unfortunately, 
nothing definite about their shape is known. 

(1) The “halil,” from “halal” (to bore through), 
was a hollowed piece of wood. The name is evidence: 
for the fact that the flute was made from cane or 
wood. It consisted of a tube and a tongue of cane. 
The number of holes in the tube was originally only 
two, three, or four; later it was increased. The 
tones of such an instrument were naturally limited, 
and it was manifestly necessary to have a special 
flute for each key. It was not until art was more 
highly developed that an instrument was made 
which could be played in different keys. Among: 
the Israelites the halil was used for music played at. 


meals on festive occasions (Isa. v. 19), in festal pro-. 
cessions (I Kings i. 40), and during the pilgrim- 


ages to Jerusalem (Isa. xxx. 29). The Israelites used. 
also the “nebi’im” in connection with the kettle- 
drum (I Sam. x. 5). "The flute was, in addition, the 
special instrument to denote mourning (Jer. xlviii. 
36); and among the later Jews flute-playing was: 
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considered so essential at funerals that even the 
poorest would not do- without it. 

In the days of the Old Testament there were no 
flute-players in the Temple orchestra. In the Mish- 
nah, ‘Ar. ii. 8, mention is made that flutes were 
played; it states that at the daily services from 
two to twelve flutes were used. But they accom- 


Pipes in Use in Palestine. 
(In-the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C.) 


panied psalm-singing only at the slaughtering of 
the paschal Jambs, on the first and seventh days of 
the Passover, and during the eight days of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, when a flute was played be- 
fore the altar to aecompany the singing of the 
* Hallel? (comp. Tacitus, “ Historia," v. 5). 

(2) A second kind of wind-instrument, known from 
very early times, was the *'ugab," which was es- 
sentially an instrument to express joyousness, and 


"was played for the amusement of the people, but 
never at divine service. According to tradition, 


which connects the use of the ‘ugab with Jubal 
(Gen. iv. 21), the instrument was a bagpipe (“sum- 
pongah”; Dan. iii. 5). The same sort of instru- 
ment—called “ ghaitah” in North Africa—is used in 
Arabian music. The older descriptions correspond 


in the main with the form now found in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Italy. Two pipes are inserted in a 
leathern bag; one above, into which the player 
blows; and the other, provided with holes, at the 
bottom or slanting at the side, so that it may be 
played with the fingers. 

(3) The instrument mentioned in the Hebrew text 
of Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15, under the name * mashro- 
kita," is the syrinx, or Pan flute, which generally 
consisted of seven to nine reed tubes, of different 
lengths and thicknesses, arranged in a row. It was 
the favorite instrument of shepherds in the Orient, 
where it is used even at the present time. Whether 
it was known to the Hebrews is very doubtful. 

(4) *Nekeb " (Ezek. xxviii. 13 eż seq.) is generally 
understood to denote a kind of flute; but this is 
more than doubtful The word is most likely a 
technical term used in the goldsmith's art. 

E. G. H. W. N. 


PIPERNO, SETTIMIO: Italian economist; 
born at Rome 1884. He is (1905) professor of statis- 
tics and political economy in the Technical Institute 
of Rome, director of the Cesi Technical School, 
and a member of the board of administration of the 
Jewish community of Rome. Piperno is the author 
of the following works, in addition to various journal- 
istic articles: “Studio sulla Morale Indipendente "; 
“Studio sulla Percezione”; “Elementi di Scienza 
Economica Esposti Secondo i Nuovi Programmi 
Governatici per gl’ Istituti Tecnici,” Turin, 1878; 
«II Riconoscimento Giuridico delle Società di Mutuo 
Soccorso," Rome, 1882; “La Pensioni di Vecchiaia 
Presso le Società di Mutuo Soccorso Italiane," 
Turin, 1883; “La Nuova Scuola di Diritto Penale 
in Italia, Studio di Scienza Sociale," Romo, 1886. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog.; idem, Ecrivains 
du Jour. . 


S. U. C. 


PIRBRIGHT, HENRY DE WORMS, BAR- 
ON: English statesman; born in London 1840; 
died at Guildford, Surrey, Jan. 9, 1908; third son of 
Solomon Benedict de Worms, a baron of the Austrian 
empire. He was educated at King's College, Lon- 
don, and became a barristerin 1863. As Baron Henry 
de Worms he sat in the House of Commons as Con- 
servative member for Greenwich from 1880 to 1885, 
and for the East Toxteth division of Liverpool from 
1885 to 1895, when he was created a peer. He was 
parliamentary secretary to the Board of Trade in , 
1885 and 1886 and from 1886 to 1888, and under-sec- 
retary of state for the colonies from 1888 to 1892. 
In 1888 he was president of the International Con- 
ference on Sugar Bounties, and as plenipotentiary 
signed the abolition treaty for Great Britain. He 
became a member of the Privy Council in the same 
year. He was a royal commissioner of the Patri- 
otic Fund, and one of the royal commissioners of 
the French Exhibition of 1900. His works include: 
"England's Policy in the East" (London, 1876), 


“Handbook to the Eastern Question " (5th ed., Lon- 


don, 1877), “ The Austro-Hungarian Empire ” 
(2d ed., London, 1977), “Memoirs of Count Beust ” 


(tb. 1887). 

In 1864 he married Fanny, daughter of Baron von 
Tedeseo of Vienna, and in 1887, after her death, 
Sarah, daughter of Sir Benjamin Samuel Phillips. 


Pirhe Zafon 
Pirke de-Rabbi Eli‘ezer 
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Lord Pirbright was for several years president of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association, but resigned in 1886 
owing to objections raised to his having attended 
the nuptials of his eldest daughter in a church. 
During his parliamentary career he was a warm ad- 
vocate of the cause of Jews in lands of oppression, 
especially Rumania (“Jew. Chron.” Jan. 16, 1908): 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wos Who, 19038; Jewish Year Book, 1909. 
J. 


PIRHE ZAFON. See PERIODICALS. 
PIRKE ABOT. See ABOT. 


PIRKE DE-RABBI ELI‘EZER: Haggadic- 
midrashic work on Genesis, part of Exodus, and a 
few sentences of Numbers; ascribed to R. Eliezer 
b. Hyrcanus, and composed in Italy shortly after 
833. It is quoted immediately before the end of the 
twelfth century under the following titles: Pirķe 
Rabbi Eli‘ezer ha-Gadol (Maimonides, “Moreh,” 
ii, xxvi); Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer ben Hyrcanus 
(*Seder R. Amram," ed. Warsaw, 1865, p. 924); 
Baraita de- Rabbi Eli'ezer (“‘Aruk,” s.v. pphp; Rashi 
on Gen. xvii. 8; gloss to Rashi on Meg. 22b; David 
Kimhi, *Shorashim," s.v. y); Haggadah de-Rabbi 
Eli'ezer ben Hyrcanus (R. Tam, in Tos. Ket. 99a). 
The work is divided into fifty-four chapters, which 
may be divided into seven groups, as follows: 

i. Ch. i, ii: Introduction to the entire work, 
dealing with the youth of R. Eliezer, his thirst for 
knowledge, and his settlement at Jerusalem. 

ii. Ch. iii.-xi. (corresponding to Gen. i.-ii.): The 
six days of the Creation. On the first day occurred 
the creation of four kinds of angels 
and of the forty-seven clouds. The 
second day: the creation of heaven, 
other angels, the fire in mankind (impulse), and the 
fire of Gehenna. The third day: the division of the 
waters, fruit-trees, herbs, and grass. The fourth 
day: creation of the lights; astronomy and the 
determination of the intercalation. The leap-year 
reckoning is imparted to Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Shem, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The fifth day: 
birds and fishes; enumeration of the kinds which 
may be eaten. The story of Jonah, which is said 
to belong to the fifth day. The sixth day: God’s 
conference with the Torah in regard to the way in 
which man should be created. Since God is the 
first king of the world, all the great rulers are enu- 
merated in order to refer to God as the first one. 

ii. Ch. xii.-xxiii. (= Gen. ii.-viii, xxiv., xxix., 
i.): The time from Adam to Noah. The placing of 
man in the Garden of Eden and the creation of Evo. 
Description of the three evil qualities which shorten 
the life of man—envy, lust, and ambition. Identi- 
tication of the serpent with Samael. Announcement 
of the ten appearances of God upon earth (* ‘eser 
yeridot”). First appearance of God in the Garden 
of Eden, and the punishment of the first pair. The 
two ways, the good and the evil, are pointed out to 
Adam, who enters upon his penitence. (The story 
is interrupted here, to be continued in ch. xx.) De- 
tailed discussion of the three pillars of the world— 
the Torah, the ‘Abodah, and the Gemilut Hasadim. 
God's kindness toward Adam, that of the ITananites 
toward Jacob, and the consideration to be shown to 


Contents. 


those in mourning. The literary quarrel between 
the Shammaites and the Hillelites as to whether 
heaven or earth was created first. The ten things 
which were created on Friday evening. Exegesis of 
Psalm viii., which Adam sang in the Garden of Eden. 
Discussion of the Habdalah blessing of the Sabbath 
evening and the completion of Adam's penitence. 
Cain and Abel; Cain’s penitence. Birth of Seth; 
the sinful generation. Story of Noah. 

iv. Ch. xxiv.-xxv. (— Gen. ix., x., xi, xviii, 
xix.): The sinful generation. Nimrod. God's sec- 
ond appearance. The confusion of tongues and the 
Dispersion. Nimrod is killed by Esau, who takes 
his garments, which Jacob then puts on in order to 
secure the blessing. ` mM 

v. Ch. xxvi.-xxxix. (= Gen. xl., 1.): From Abra- 
ham to the death of Jacob. The ten temptations of 
Abraham. Lot’s imprisonment and Abraham’s pur- 
suit of the kings. God’s covenant with Abraham, 
The circumcision, and the appearance of the angels. 
Identification of Hagar with Keturah, and the story 
of Ishmael. The sacrifice of Isaac. Isaac and Re- 
bekah, Jacob and Esau. Proofs given by Elijah, 
Blisha, and Shallum b. Tikwah that the dead are 
resurrected through the liberality of the living. 
Those that will be found worthy to be resurrected. 
From the sale of the birthright to the time when 
Jacob left Beer-sheba. From Jacob at the well to 
his flight from Laban’s house. Repetition of the 
three preceding chapters. Story of Dinah and of 
the sale of Joseph. God’s fourth appearance—in 
the vision of Jacob while on his way to Egypt. Jo- 
sephand Potiphar. Joseph in prison; interpretation 
of the dream; the sale of the grain. Jacob’s bless- 
ing and death. 

vi. Ch. xl.-xlvi. (= Ex. ii.-iv., xiv.-xx., xxxii.- 
xxxiv.): From the appearance of Moses to the time 
when God revealed Himself to him in the cleft of 
therock. Fifthappearance of God—to Moses, from 
the burning bush. The miracles performed by Moses 
before Pharaoh. God’ssixth appearance—on Sinai. 
Pharaoh's persecution. The value of penitence; 
Pharaoh is not destroyed, but becomes King of Nin- 
eveh. Amalek’s pursuit in the desert; Saul and 
Amalek; Amalek and Sennacherib. The golden 
calf; Moses’ descent from the mountain ; his prayer 
because of Israel’s sin. Moses on Sinai; his descent, 
and the destruction of the golden calf. Seventhap- 
pearance of God—to Moses. 

vii. Ch. xlvii.-liv. (= Ex. xv.; Num. ii, v., xi.- 
xiii, xxv., xxvi.; in these chapters the sequence 
thus far observed is broken): The sin committed at 
Jaal.peor. The courage of Phinehas. The priestly 
office conferred upon him for life as a recompense. 
Computation of the time Israel spent in servitude 
down to the exodus from Egypt. Continuation of the 
story of Amalek. The passing over to Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Haman. Story of Esther. Holiness of 
the monthsand of Israel. Enumeration of the seven 
miracles: (1) Abraham in the furnace; (2) Jacob’s 
birth; (3) Abraham's attainment of manhood (comp. 
Sanh. 107b); (4) Jacob sneezes and does not die; (5) 
the sun and moon remain immovable at the com- 
mand of Joshua; (6) King Hezekiah becomes ill, but 
recovers; (7) Daniel in the lion's den. Moses is 
slandered by Aaron amd Miriam. Absalom and his 
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death. God's eighth appearance—in punishment 
of Miriam. 

The Pirke appears, according to Zunz, to be in- 
complete, and to be merely a fragment of a larger 


work. Sachs, on the other hand, thinks that it was 
compiled from two previous works 

Com- by the same author, the relation of the 
position. two productions to each other being 


that of text and commentary, the text 
giving merely the story of the Bible, which was in- 
terrupted by the commentary in the form of the 
Haggadah, and the commentary being intended for 
reading during the ten days of penitence. Horwitz 
thinks that the author developed those Bible stories 
which bore relation to the entire nation, dealing 
lightly with those that concerned only individuals. 

Jost was the first to point out that in the thirtieth 
chapter, in which at the end the author distinctly 
alludes to the three stages of the Mohammedan con- 
quest, that of Arabia (3393 NWD), of Spain (mn YN), 
and of Rome (153^ bys 1325 830 c.E.), the names of 
Fatima and Ayesha occur beside that of Ishmael, 
leading to the conclusion that the book originated 
in a time when Islam was predominant in Asia 
Minor. As in ch. xxxvi. two brothers reigning 
simultaneously are mentioned, after whose reign 
the Messiah shall come, the work might be ascribed 
to the beginning of the ninth century, for about 
that time the two sons of Harun al-Rashid, El- 
Amin and El-Mamun, were ruling over the Islamic 
realm. If a statement in ch. xxviii. did not point 
to an even earlier date, approximately the same 
date might be inferred from the enumeration of the 
four powerful kingdoms and the substitution of 
Ishmael for one of the four which are enumerated 
in the Talmud and the Mekilta. 

The author seems to have been a Palestinian; this 
appears not only from the fact that some of the cus- 
toms to which he refers (in ch. xiii. and xx.) are 
known only as Palestinian customs, but also from 
the fact that nearly all the authorities he quotes are 
Palestinian, the exceptions being R. Mesharshia 
and R. Shemaiah. In no case can this work be 
ascribed to R. Eliezer (80-118 c.r.), since he was a 
tanna, while in the book itself the Pirke Abot is 
quoted, Late Talmudic authorities belon ging to the 
third century C.E., like Shemaiah (ch. xxiii.), Ze'era 
(ch. xxi., xxix.), and Shila (ch. xlii., xliv.), are also 
quoted. 

The following customs and regulations of the Jews 
are referred to in the Pirke de-Rabbi Eli'ezer: Reci- 
tation of Ps. xcii, during the Friday evening serv- 
ices (ch. xix.; comp. Shab. 118a) The blessing 
“Bore me'ore ha-esh” (Praised be the Creator of the 
fire) recited during the Habdalah (ch. xx.; comp. 
Pes. 59a). Contemplation of the finger-nails during 
this blessing (ch. xx.). After the Habdalah, pour- 
ing of the wine upon the table, extinguishing the 
candle in it, dipping the hands in it, and rubbing 
the eyes (ch. xx.) The prohibition against women 
doing fancy-work on the day of the New Moon (ch. 
xlv.) The blessing of “tal” on the first day of the 
Passover (xxxii). The sounding of the shofar after 
the morning services in all the synagogues on the 
New Moon of the month of Elul (ch. xlvi). The 
regulation that during the recitation of the “ Kol 


Nidre” on the Day of Atonement two prominent 


members of the community shall stand beside the can- 


tor (xliv.), and that on Thursday all 

Customs worshipers must stand while reciting 

Mentioned. prayers (ch. xlvi). The addition of 

Deut. xi. 20 to the daily reading of 
the“ Shema‘ " (ch. xxiii.). The banquet after the cir- 
cumcision (ch. xxix.; comp. Midr. Teh., ed. Buber, 
p. 294b). The chair of Elijah during the circum- 
cision (ch. xxix.) The covering of the prepuce 
with earth (ch. xxix.) The performance of the 
marriage ceremony under a canopy (ch. xii) The 
standing of the hazzan beside the bridal couple (ch. 
xli.). The pronouncing of the blessing upon the 
bride by the hazzan (ch. xii) The regulations pro- 
viding that no woman may go out with uncovered 
head (ch. xiv.; comp. Ket. 72a); that the groom 
may not go out alone on the bridal night (ch. xvi. ; 
comp. Ber. 54b); that mourners must be comforted 
in the chapel (ch. xvii); that the dead may be 
buried only in * takrikin ? (ch. xxxiii.; comp. M. K. 
27a, b); that a person sneezing shall say, “T trust in 
Thy help, O Lord,” while any one hearing him shall 
say, “ Your health!” (ch. lii.)—sickness having been 
unknown before the time of the patriarch Jacob, 
whose soul escaped through his nose when he sneezed. 

The following chapters close with benedictions 
from the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh”: ch. xxvii.: “Praised 
be Thou, O Lord, the shield of Abraham »: ch. 
xxxi.: “Praised be Thou, O Lord, who revivest the 
dead”; ch. xxxv.: “Praised be Thou, O Lord, Holy 
God”; ch. xl: “Praised be Thou, O Lord, who 
dost pardon knowingly”; ch. xliii: “ Praised be 
Thou, O Lord, who demandest penitence.” Chap- 
ters xvii., xxx., XXXi., xlvi., li., lii., liv. also remind 
one of the * 'Amidah." 

The author dwells longest on the description of 
the second day of Creation, in which the " Ma'aseh 
Merkabah ” (Ezek. i.) is described in various forms, 
and although this passage recalls Donolo and the 
Alphabet of R. Akiba, it is evidently much older, 
since it does not mention the “Hekalot.” This de- 
scription is connected with that of the creation of 
the seven planetsand the twelvesigns of the zodiac, 

the reference to the “mahzors” and 


The the “tekufot,” and the discussion of 
Tekufot. the intercalation. In the series of 


years (8, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17, 19 in the 
cycle of 19) in which the intercalation takes place 
the author substitutes the fifth year for the sixth. 
His cycle of the moon, furthermore, covers twenty- 
one years, at the end of which period the moon again 
occupies the same position in the week as at the be- 
ginning, but this can happen only once in 689,472 
years, according to the common computation. 

On the connection of the Pirke de-Rabbi Eli- 
‘sezer with the Baraita of Samuel, see Sachs in * Mo- 
natsschrift," i. 277. Manuscripts of the Pirke are 
found at Parma (No. 541), in the Vatican (No. 505; 
dated 1509), and in the Halberstam library. The 
following editions are known: Constantinople, 1518; 
Venice, 1548; Sabbionetta, 1563; Amsterdam, 1712; 
Wilna, 1887; Lemberg, 1864. A commentary upon 
it, by David Luria, is included in the Wilna edition, 
and another, by Abraham Broydé, in the Lemberg 
edition. 


Pirogov 
Pisa 
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PIROGOV, NIKOLAI IVANOVICH: Rus- 
sian physician and pedagogue; born 1810; died Nov., 
1881. He was professor at the University of Dor- 
pat. Asa statesman Pirogov belonged to that re- 
nowned circle of men whose cooperation in educa- 
tional matters was sought by Alexander II. in the 
first years of his reign. His * Voprosy K Zhizni," 
in “Morskoi Sbornik” (1856), dealing mainly with 
educational problems, led to his appointment as 
superintendent of the Odessa school district (1856— 
1858), and later to that of the Kiev district (1858- 
1861) In this capacity he learned to know, for the 
first time, the Jewish people; and as scholar and 
seeker after truth, as the true friend of enlighten- 
ment and the enemy of class antagonism, he treated 
the Jews in a kindly spirit and displayed unusual 
interest in the educational problems concerning 
them. His attitude toward the Jews is best shown 
by the words which he addressed to the Jewish 
community of Berdychev on his retirement from 
the superintendency of the Kiev district: * You are 
conveying to me the appreciation of my sympathy 
for the Jewish people. But I deserve no credit for 
it. Itisa part of my nature. I could not act con- 
trary to my own inclinations. Ever since I began 
the study of civics from the standpoint of science, I 
have felt the greatest antagonism for class preju- 
dices; and involuntarily Iapplied this point of view 
also to national distinctions. In science, in practi- 
cal life, among my colleagues, as well as among my 
subordinates and superiors, I have never thought of 

drawing distinctions as prompted by 


Friendly class and national exclusiveness. I 
Attitude have been guided by these convictions 
Toward also in my relations with the Jews 


the Jews. when brought in contact with them in 
private and public life. These con- 
victions, the result of my education, having been 
developed by lifelong experience, are now second 
nature with me, and will not forsake me to the end 
of my life.? 

This attitude of Pirogov, acknowledged by all as 
8 prominent man, was for the Jews of great social 
moment; but aside from this he took an active part 
in the development of Jewish education also. No- 
ticing that the Jewish youth in the search for en- 
lightenment encountered obstacles on the part of the 
Russian government as well as of the Jewish people, 
the great mass of which was hostile to general edu- 
cation, Pirogov made timely appeals to the Chris- 
tians as well as to the Jews. Being familiar with 
the methods of instruction in the various Jewish and 
Christian schools, Pirogov, while superintendent of 
the Odessa district, published a special paper on the 


Odessa Talmud Torah in the * Odesski Vyestnik,” 
citing it as an example for the Christian elementary 
schools, and noting also the conscious efforts of the 
Jews in the acquisition of knowledge. Further- 
more, while still superintendent he published in the 
Russo-Jewish journal * Razsv yet," in 1860, an article 
on the necessity of enlightenment among the Jewish 
masses; and he invited the educated Jews to form 
an organization for the purpose, avoiding violent . 
and unworthy methods in the treatment of their 
opponents. Pirogov also deemed it the duty of the 
Russian public to lend its aid to young Jewish stu- 
dents. “Where are religion, morality, enlighten- 
ment, and the modern spirit," said Pirogov, *when 
these Jews, who with courage and self-sacrifice en- 
gage in the struggle against prejudices centuries. 
old, meet no one here to sympathize with them and 
to extend to them a helping hand?” 

There existed at that time Jewish government. 
schools which were very unpopular among the 
Jewish masses owing to the manner in 
which they were conducted; and Piro- 
gov devoted much work toward ma- 
king them really serve their avowed 
purpose. Hisinitiative and exertions 
led, among other things, to the aboli- 
tion of the rule under which only Christians were 
eligible for appointment as principals of these 
schools. In most cases the principals, coarse and 
uneducated, were unfriendly to the Jews. Pirogov 
appointed the first Jewish principal, U. S. Rosen- 
zweig, one of the most eminent Jewish pedagogues 
in Russia, 

Pirogov rendered a further service of great im- 
portance to the Jews by aiding those who wished to 
enter the general middle and higher institutions of 
learniug, and in this connection he worked out and 
presented to the ministry plans for the reorganization 
of the Jewish schools, etc. His task was by no 
means an easy one; for at that time Pirogov was the 
only patron of the Jewish youth. It is said that the 
contemporary minister of public instruction meas- 
ured the distance between the Jewish schools and 
the churches. 

Pirogov lent his aid particularly in the organiza- 
tion at the University of Kiev of a fund for aiding 

Jewish students; it was also lie who 

Aids Jew- took the first steps toward enabling 

ish Stu- Jews to carry on their studies with 

dents at government aid, to receive scholar- 

University. ships, etc. Guided by the same edu- 

cational motives, while superintendent 

of the Odessa district he advocated allowing the 

publication of the first Russo-Jewish journal, the 
“Razsvyet,” and the Hebrew paper “ Ha-Meliz." 

Unfortunately Pirogov’s efforts met with no sup- 
port; his views on the education of the Jews evoked 
no sympathy; and in the course of time access for 
the Jews to the general schools became more difficult. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Morgulis, JV. IT. Pirogov, in Voskhod, 1881, 
No. 5; N. Botvinnik, Vzglyady Pirogova na Voprosy Pras- 
vyeschentya Yevreyev, in Voskhod, 1908, No. 8: N. Bakst, 
Pamyati_Ptrogova, in Russki Yevret, 1882, No. 1; Sochine- 
niya, JV. I. Pirogova, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1900. 
H. R. 


PISA : Town in Tuscany, Ttaly, at the mouth of 
the River Arno; formerly a port of the Tyrrhenian 
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Sea. The settlement of Jews in Pisa dates back to 
very early times; the first mention of a congrega- 
tion is met with in the “Itinerary” of Benjamin of 
Tudela, who found twenty families there (c. 1169). 
The importance of Pisa as a commercial town ren- 
ders it probable that the congregation continued to 
exist; and this supposition is directly confirmed by 
statutes of the republic issued during the thirteenth 
century, which exclude Jews from giving evidence, 
and command them to wear the Jews’ badge. The 
population, possibly envious of the trade of the 
Jews, was hostile to them. 

Some distinction was bestowed upon the congre- 
gation by thesettlement of the Da Pisa family, whose 
members, by their eminence, education, and readi- 
ness to sacrifice, were extensively and benevolently 
active in behalf of the Jews. About 1400 Jehiel b. 
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and had become subject to the Medici, who, well 
aware of the advantages which the state would de- 
rive therefrom, permitted the settlement of Jewish 
immigrants from Spain and Portugal. When, about 
1590, the Medici opened the harbor of Leghorn, they 
asked Jews to settle there also; and in 1593 the 
authorities of the congregation of Pisa, to which 
Leghorn was for the time being subordinate, were 
granted the privilege of naturalizing foreign Jews. 
The young congregation of Leghorn soon separated 
from that of Pisaand outnumbered the latter consid- 
erably. The Jews of Pisa fared as did those of other 
Tuscan towns. They were obliged to live in a 
ghetto, and were restricted in their rights; but in 
general they were treated kindly. With the en- 
trance of the French, in 1798, the Jews were accorded 
full citizenship. The Restoration of 1814 acknowl- 
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OLD TOMBSTONES FROM THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT PISA. 
(From a drawing by Albert Hochreiter.) 


Mattithiah da Pisa founded a loan-bank in Pisa. 
He represented the congregation at the Congress of 
Bologna in 1415, and at Forli in 1418. His grand- 
son, Jehiel, a Mæcenas of Jewish poets and scholars, 
was a friend of Don Isaac Abravanel, who was as- 
sociated with him and who while still in Spain laid 
claim to his assistance for his oppressed brethren. 
At the same time, Jehiel himself was in danger; as 
elsewherein Italy after 1450, the Dominicans harassed 
the Jews in Pisa; and in 1471, apparently during 
the presence of Bernardin of Feltre in the city, an 
assault was made upon their houses. Numbers of 
fugitives from Spain and Portugal disembarked at 
the port of Pisa, among them the Yahya family. 
Isaac da Pisa, the son of Jehiel, took care of the fu- 
gitives and assisted them to find new means of sup- 
port. The same intentions guided also his nephew, 
Jehiel Nissim b. Samuel da Pisa, who, in 1526, shel- 
tered David Reubeni under his roof for several 
months, and furthered his enterprises, from which 
Jehiel expected much benefit for all Jews. | 
Pisa in the meanwhile had lost its independence 


edged the independence of the congregation; the 
ghetto was abolished; and gradually the rights of 
the Jews were extended; but only the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Italy (1861) brought full 
equality. | 

Of rabbis and scholars in Pisa the following are 
known: Jehiel b. Mattithiah da Detel (14th cent.); 
Daniel b. Samuel Rofe b. Daniel Dayyan da Pisa; 
Raphael b. Eleazar Meldola (1750); Jacob b. Moses 
Senior; Eliezer b. Jacob Supino (about 1800) ; Judah 
Coriat; and A. V. de Benedetti. Active at the uni- 
versity were: Salvadore de Benedetti, the translator 
of Judah ha-Levi; Alessandro d’Ancona, for many 
years the dean; and Vittorio Supino, now (1905) also 
rector. David Castelli was secretary of the Jewish 
congregation in 1865. Pisa had temporarily a He- 
brew printing-office in the eighteenth century. 

In 1865 the Jews numbered 450; in 1901 there 
were 500 in a total population of about 61,300. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 27, 
p. 151; Corriere Israelitico, X., xi; Hh. E. J. xxvi.; Mortara, 
Indice, passim. 
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PISA, DA: Italian family, deriving its name 
It can be traced back to the 


from the city of Pisa. 

fifteenth century. 

Abraham ben Isaac da Pisa: Talmudist: son 
of Isaac ben Jehiel; lived in Bologna, where he died 
in 1554. He was often consulted about religious 
questions. One of his responsa is found in the col- 
lection of Menahem Azariah da Fano, in which, de- 
spite his veneration for Meir ben Isaac KATZENEL- 
LENBOGEN of Padua, Abraham refutes the latter’s 
arguments and expresses the wish that, for the sake 
of harmony, the rabbis would agree upon one au- 
thority in accordance with whose decisions religious 
questions might be decided. A court banker, Abra- 
ham suffered much from the exactions of the popes 
during the Turkish wars, and consequently was in 
straitened circumstances. Not being able to pub- 
lish his responsa, he left them in manuscript, with 
other works of his. 

In the list of names in the archives of the Jewish 
community of Rome for the years 1536 to 1542 is 
found the name of Solomon da Pisa (see Vogelstein 
and Rieger, “Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” ii. 419), and 
among the prominent members of the community 
during the period 1542-1605 were Abraham ben 
Joseph and Moses ben Solomon da Pisa (id. ii. 
421). Two of the later descendants of this family 
were Giuseppe Pisa (b. 1827, Ferrara; d. Milan, 
Feb. 24, 1904) and his nephew Ugo Pisa. The for- 
mer, à merchant and manufacturer, took an active 
part in the revolutionary movement of 1848. 

Other distinguished members of the family were 
Jehiel (see Jew. Excvc. vii. 83) and Isaac ben Je- 
hiel (for whose son Abraham see above). 

Daniel ben Isaac da Pisa: Wealthy and learned 
philanthropist of the sixteenth century. He was 
called to the rabbinate of Rome during the pontifi- 
cate of Clement VII., and succeeded in bringing 
harmony into that community. He united into one 
congregation the different elements, consisting of 
Italian and foreign-born Jews, and instituted a coun- 
cil of sixty members to administer the affairs of the 
amalgamated congregation. The decisions of this 
council were declared legal by a papal decree of 
Dec. 12,1524. While David Reubeni was at Rome, 
Daniel da Pisa provided for his wants and served as 
his interpreter before the pope. Through Daniel’s 
influence Reubeni received from Clement VII. letters 
of recommendation to the King of Portugal and to 
other Christian monarchs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. ix. 248: Gedaliah ibn Yahya, 
Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, ed. Venice, p. 65b; Heilprin, Seder 
ha-Dorot, i. 236, 245, Warsaw, 1883; David Kaufmann, in R. 
E. J. xxvi. 81-96, xxix. 146-147, xxxi. 65 et seq., xxxii. 180- 
181: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 144: Il Vessillo Israelitico, 

901, p. 105: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, ii. 40, 44, 128. 

D. B. Man. 

Ugo Pisa: Italian writer and senator; born 
Aug., 1845. After taking part in the campaign of 
1866 he studied law. In 1869 and 1870 he was at- 
tached to the Italian consulate at Constantinople, 
and was then secretary of legation in China, Japan, 
London, and Berlin successively. In 1878 he entered 
the Banca Pisa of Milan; he was elected common 
councilor, judge of the tribunal of commerce, coun- 
sel and president of the chamber of commerce, and 


finally senator (Nov. 17, 1898). 


Pisa is the author of the following works: “ As- 
sicurazione Colletiva Contro gl’ Infortunii sul La- 
voro, ed [Intervento del Patronato Milanese per Fa- 
cilitarne l'Applicazione," Milan, 1885; * Liberi Pro- 
tezionisti e Socialisti,” 7b. 1899; in collaboration with 
G. Fraschi, *Sulla Opportunità di Dare Maggiore 
Eficacia Practica all’ Azione del Consiglio dell’ In- 
dustria e del Commercio," 25. 1898; “Relation sur 
la Prévoyance pour les Accidents de Travail en 
Italie 1882-89 ” (in * Congrés International des Acci- 
dents du Travail et des Assurances Sociales à 
Milan "), čb, 1894; “Delle Norme per Regolare il Li- 
cenziamento degli Agenti di Commercio," ete., 2d. 
1894; "Relation sur la Prévoyance pour les Acci- 
dents du Travail en Italie" (in * Comité Italien des 
Sciences Sociales pour l'Exposition de Paris”), b. 
1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Illustrazione Italiana, 1898, part ii., p. 425. 
S. U. C. 
PISGAH (always with the article: Ha-Pis- 

gah): Mountain in Moab, celebrated as one of the 

stations of the Israelites in their journey through 
that country (Num. xxi. 20) and as the place of one 
of Balak’s sacrifices (70. xxiii. 14), but chiefly as the 
place of Moses’ death after he had beheld from 
its summit “all the land of Gilead, unto Dan; and 
all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto the hinder 

[western] sea; and the south, and the plain of the 

valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar” 

(Deut. xxxiv. 1-2, R. V.) It is identified (2d, 

xxxiv. 1) with Mount NEBO; and in Num. xxiii. 

14 the “field of Zophim" is the “top of Pisgah.” 

Under the *slopes of Pisgah" was the *sea of the 

Arabah ” or Dead Sea (Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; Josh. xii. 

3, xiii. 20, R. V.). 

Pisgah has been identified also with the modern 
Naba, a ridge which projects westward from the 
plateau of Moab, near the northeastern end of the 
Dead Sea, about five miles southwest of Heshbon, 
and 2,648 feet above the Mediterranean and 8,935 feet 
above the Dead Sea. . Itis described by G. A. Smith 
("Historical Geography of the Holy Land," p. 
963) as about two miles long, with a level top about 
one-half mile broad. “It is of flinty limestone, 
mostly barren.” It commands an extensive view of 
the whole of western Palestine. There are two 
summits: the higher, Ras Naba; the lower aad out- 
ermost, Ras Siyaghah. The latter commands the 
whole of the Jordan valley and is probably identical 
with the “top of Pisgah which looketh down upon 
Jeshimon” (Num. xxi. 20, R. V., margin). 

The name “ Pisgah” has not survived till modern 
times, unless in “ Ras Fashkah,” a headland on the 
opposite or western side of the Dead Sea. It is said 
to have been still used, however, in the time of 
Eusebius (in the form 4acyó; comp. LXX. 6aocyá, 
@aoya) for a district in that region (Eusebius, 
“ Onomasticon,” ed. Lagarde, pp. 194-195, 237). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, pp. 562-506 ; Tristram, Land of Moab, pp. 389- 
940; Survey of Eastern Palestine, pp. 154-156, 198-208 : Con- 
der, Heth and Moab, 3d ed., pp. 132 et scq.; Driver, Commen- 
tary on Deuteronomy (xxxiv. 1). 

J. F. McL. 
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PISGAH, HA-. See PERIODICALS. 


PISTACHIO-NUT. See Nur. 
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PITHOM (pnb; LXX. He:ðó, Ti@du): One of the 
cities which, according to Ex. i. 11, was built for 
the Pharaoh of the oppression by the forced labor 
of the Israelites. The other city was Raamses; and 
the Septuagint adds a third, “On, which is Heliop- 
olis.” The meaning of the term m3DD "y, ren- 
dered in the Authorized Version “treasure cities” 
and in the Revised Version “store cities,” is not defi- 
nitely known. The Septuagint renders mółe:ç oxvpat 
“strong [or “fortified”] cities.” The same term 
is used of cities of Solomon in I Kings ix. 19 (comp. 


the statement of Herodotus is not exactly correct. 
It was known in the Greek period as Heroopolis 
or Heroonpolis. The Egyptian name, “Pithom” 
(Pi-Tum or Pa-Tum), means “house of Tum" [or 
* Atum ?], 7.e., the sun-god of Heliopolis; and the 
Greek word “Hero” is probably a translation of 
* Atum." 

'The discovery of the ruinsof Pithom confirms the 
Biblical statement and points to Rameses II. as the 
Pharaoh that oppressed Israel. The name of the 
city Pi-Tum is first found on Egyptian monuments 
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tween two 

gods; and from 

tliis it had been inferred that this was the city 
of Raamses mentioned in Ex. i. 11. The excava- 
tions carried on by Naville for the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund disclosed a city wall, a ruined 
temple, and the remains of a series of brick buildings 
with very thick walls and consisting of rectangular 
chambers of various sizes, opening only at the top 
and without any communication with one another. 
These are supposed to have been the granaries or 
store-chambers, from which, possibly, the army may 
have been supplied when about to set out upon ex- 
peditions northward or castward. The city stood in 
the eighth nome, adjoining that of Arabia; so that 


E.C. J.F.McL. 


PITTSBURG: Second largest city in the state 
of Pennsylvania. With Allegheny, the twin-city 
on the north side of the Allegheny River, it is the 
chief city of western Pennsylvania. 

There are no reliable records of the beginnings of 
the Jewish community; but it has been ascertained 
that between 1888 and 1844 a small number of Jews, 
mostly from Baden, Bavaria, and Württemberg, set- 
tled in and around Pittsburg. These were joined 
by others in 1847 and by still others in 1852, who 
included in their numbers the founders of Jewish 
communal life. The first Jewish service was held 
in the autumn of 1844, while the first attempt at 
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organization was made in 1847, when a mere hand- 
ful of men combined with the hope of forming a 
congregation. They worshiped in a room on Penn 
street near Walnut (now 138th) street, having en- 
gaged the Rev. Mannheimer as cantor. They 
formed also a Bes Almon Society, and purchased 
a cemetery at Troy Hill. The congregational body 
finally became known as “Ez Hajjim.” It lacked 


homogeneity on account of the varying religious 


views of its members; and divisions and reunions 
took place from time to time until about 1858, when 
a united congregation was formed under the name 
* Rodeph Shalom." In 1864 a further division oc- 
curred, the seceders chartering a congregation under 
the name “Ez Hajjim " in 1865, and purchasing a 
cemetery at Sharpsburg. 
Congregation Rodeph Shalom first worshiped in 
a hall over the Vigilant engine-house on Third 
avenue, then in the Irish hall on Sixth street, and 
in 1861 built on Hancock (now Eighth) 


Congrega- street the first synagogue in western 
tion Pennsylvania. In 1879 it purchased 
Rodeph the West View Cemetery. In 1884 the 
Shalom. synagogue was enlarged, but it was 


subsequently torn down, and the pres- 
ent building, under erection during 1900 and 1901, 
was dedicated on Sept. 6 and 7 of the latter year. 
Among the early readers and teachers of Rodeph 
Shalom were Sulzbacher and Marcuson. In 1854 
William Armhold took charge of the congregation, 
remaining till 1865, when he went to Philadel- 
phia. During his administration the congregation 
erected the temple on Eighth street; and, in con- 
junction with Josiah Cohen, he conducted a school 
which was maintained from 1860 to 1868. From 
1865 to 1870 L. Naumburg was teacher and reader; 
and in his day the Reform movement was con- 
siderably advanced. The first rabbi of the con- 
gregation was Lippman Mayer, who came from 
Selma, Ala., in the spring of 1870. He success- 
ful guided the congregation along advanced 
Reform lines until his retirement as rabbi emeritus 
in1901. By that time he had seen his congregation 
grow from & membership of 65 to 150. He was 
succeeded (April 1, 1901) by J. Leonard Levy, the 
present (1905) incumbent, who was called from 
Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel, Philadel- 
phia. In the past two years Rodeph Shalom has 
grown considerably. Its present number of mem- 
bers and seat-holders exceeds 400; and it is worthy 
of record that on the day after the dedication of the 
new temple (Sept. 8, 1901) the congregation con- 
tributed a sum of money which not only liquidated 
a debt of nearly $100,000, but left a surplus of over 
990,000. i 
Rodeph Shalom, which during the past sixteen 
' years has been presided over by Abraham Lippman, 
has since 1901 issued, for the use of its members and 
others: “ A Book of Prayer” for the Sunday services; 
“A Text-Book of Religion and Ethics for Jewish 
Children”; “A Home Service for the Passover”; 
* A Home Service for Hanukkah”; “The Children’s 
Service”; “Sabbath Readings” foreach Sabbath of 
the year; and three volumes of Sunday lectures. 
The congregation distributes these Sunday lectures 
weekly in pamphlet form to all who attend the serv- 
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ices, and also furnishes gratuitously a special edi- 
tion to non-Jewish residents of Allegheny county. 

The Ez Hajjim congregation worshiped fora time 
in a hall in the Dennis block on Second avenue, 
and in 1882 purchased its present building on Fourth 
and Ross streets. It has prospered, and isan active 
force in Jewish congregational and communal life. 
Among its ministers may be mentioned: A. Crone 
(1874-81); A. Bernstein (1881-91); F. Salinger (1891- 
1897); Michael Fried (since 1898), the present (1905) 
incumbent, a graduate of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Ez Hajjim belongs to the 
school of progressive conservatism, and now has 
family pews and confers the rite of confirmation. 
It has inaugurated Friday evening services and 
has a Ladies’ Auxiliary Society, a flourishing re- 
ligious school, and a growing alumni association. 

Pittsburg is notable in American Jewish history 
on account of the conference (see Jew. ENcvc. iv. 
215, s.v. CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL) held there in ' 
1885, and is also well known asa generous supporter 
of all national Jewish movements, notably the He- 
brew Union College and the Denver Hospital. 
Among the more prominent local philanthropic and 
charitable institutions may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: (1) J. M. Gusky Orphanage and Home, with 
the Bertha Rauh Cohen Annex. The Home was 
founded in 1890 by Esther Gusky, in memory 
of her husband, Jacob Mark Gusky. The Annex 
was the gift in 1889 of Aaron Cohen in memory of 
his wife, Bertha Rauh Cohen, the only daughter 
of Rosalia Rauh and the late Solomon Rauh, 

The Home has 62 inmates, an annual 

Philan- income of about $10,000, and an en- 
thropic As- dowment fund of $67,000. (2) The 
sociations. United Hebrew Relief Association, 

a union of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society and the Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society. It 
dispenses $10,000 yearly, and has a sinking-fund 
of $29,000. (8) The Columbian Council School, a 
social settlement. It conducts a large number of 
classes, public lectures, a library, public baths, a 
gymnasium, etc. The bath-house was the gift of 
Alexander Peacock. The disbursements are about 
$6,000 annually. (4) The Ladies’ Hospital Aid se- 
curesand pays for hospital attention for the sick poor, 
Ithasanannualincome of about $8,000, and is at pres- 
ent endeavoring to erect a Jewish hospital. (5) The 
Young Ladies’ Sewing Society, which dispenses 
clothing to the poor; income about $2,000 annually. 

The Concordia Club fosters Jewish social life 
in Pittsburg. The Council of Jewish Women 
is represented by the Columbian Council. The 
Y. M. H. A. has been reorganized, and gives 
promise of great activity. The Independent Or- 
der of B’nai B’rith has five lodges; and the Inde- 
pendent Order of the Free Sons of Israel, the Sons 
of Benjamin, Sons of Israel, and Sons of Abraham 
have two each. There are two weekly papers, one 
in English, “The Jewish Criterion,” of which Rabbi 
Levy and Charles H. Joseph are the editors, and one 
in Judeeo-German, the “ Volksfreund.” 

The Jews of Pittsburg are prominent in the profes- 
sions and in commerce. Donors to non-sectarian 
charities include J. D. BERND and Isaac Kaufmann, 
the latter of whom in 1895 gave the Emma Kaufmann 


ge even granted the Jews permission to print the 
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ree Clinic to the medical department of the West- 
ern University. Among those who have held posi- 
tionsin public life are Emanuel Wert- 
Prominent heimer, select councilman and member 
Jews. of the state house of representatives ; 
Morris Einstein, select councilman (15 
years); Josiah Cohen, judge of the Orphans’ Court; 
E. E. Mayer, city physician; L. S. Levin, assistant 
city attorney. Isaac W. Frank is president of the 
National Founders’ Association, and A. Leo Weilisa 
member of the executive committee of the Voters’ 
Civic League. 

Since 1882 there has been a steady increase in the 
number of Jews in Pittsburg, the new settlers com- 
jng mostly from eastern Europe. Russian, Ruma- 
nian, and Hungarian Jews have come in large num- 
bers, and are beginning to display an appreciable 
interest in public affairs. They have six synagogues 
(whose rabbis include A. M. Ashinsky and M. 5. 
Sivitz), many hebras, and a number of small relig- 
sous societies. The Pittsburg Jewry strongly sym- 
pathizes with the Zionistic movement, having a 
Jarge number of Zionistic societies. The number of 
Jewish inhabitants is estimated at between 15,000 
and 25,000, in a total population of about 822,000. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : History of Congregation Rodeph Shalom, 

1899; articles in the Jewish Criterion, 1901, and American 

Israelite, 1893. 

A. J. L. L. 

PIUS IV. (Gian Angelo Medici): Pope from 
4559 to 1565. He was a Milanese of humble origin, 
and became cardinal under Paul III, through the 
latter’s relations with Gian’s brother Giangiacomo, 
who had made himself master of Sienna. Gian, who 
enjoyed the pope’s confidence, was clever, good- 
natured, condescending, somewhat worldly-minded, 
and inevery way a complete contrast to the fanatical 
Paul IV., after whose death he succeeded to the 
papacy. This contrast appeared in the severity 
with which he dealt with Paul's favorites. Al- 
though he did not favor the Inquisition, he did not 
dare attack it. He convened the Council of Trent 
for the third time, and succeeded in having it 
brought to a satisfactory termination through the 
ability of the president of his choice, Marone. 

The Jews breathed more freely under Pius. It 
was due to hisintervention that Emperor Ferdinand 
canceled the edict of expulsion which had been is- 
sued against the Bohemian Jews. He bettered the 
condition of the Jews in Rome and in the Pontifical 
States by changing and in part revoking the restric- 
tions imposed by Paul IY., and by granting them 
the following privileges: to lay aside the Jews’ 
badge when traveling, if they remained only for one 
day in any place; to enlarge the ghetto, and to open 
shops outside of it; and to acquire real estate beyond 
the ghetto limits to the value of 1,500 gold ducats. 
The Jus GAZAKA or GAZAGA, of later date, rests 
upon a decree to prevent the increase of rent in the 
ghetto. i 

Pius ordered the restoration of accoynt-books and 
communal records which had been confiscated, and 
pardoned all the trespasses committed by the Roman 
Jews against Paul's decrees except murder, coun- 
terfeiting, mockery of Christianity, and lese-majesty. 
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Talmud, though under a different name. His suc- 
cessor, Pius V., followed in Paul IV.'s footsteps. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. ix. 998 ; J oseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek 
ha-Baka, pp. 124 et _seg.; David Gans, Zemah Dawid for the 


year 1559; Ranke, Gesch. der Püpste, i. 203 et seq.; Stern, 
Urkundliche Beiträge, p. 137; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom, ii. 160 et seqg.; Zunz, in Geiger's Wiss. 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol. v. 40. i 
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PIYYUT (plural, Piyyutim): Hymn added to 
the older liturgy that developed during the Tal- 
mudie era and up to the seventh century. The 
word is derived from the Greek term for poetry, 
perhaps more directly from coujrjc. The author of 
a piyyut is called “ payyetan," a Neo-Hebrew form 
derived from * piyyut." In midrashic literature the 
word *piyyut" is used merély in the general sense 
of “fiction” (Gen. R. 1xxxv.; Yalk., Dan. 1068), 
while “ payyetan ” is used in the technical sense of an 
author of synagogal poetry. R. Eleazar, son of 
Simon b. Yohai, was: called a student of the Bible 
and the Mishnah, a payyetan, and a preacher (Lev. 
R. xxx.; Pesik. 179a, ed. Buber; Zunz, *G. V." p. 
380; idem, “S. P.” p. 60). 

The oldest piyyutim are anonymous. They were 
written during the era of the early Geonim (c. 7th 
cent.) and are embodied in the prayer-book. They 

show an attempt at meter, and, as in 

Historical some late Biblical poetical composi- 

Develop- tions, the successive lines are often al- 

ment. phabetically arranged. Examples of 

this kind are found in the Sabbath morn- 

ing prayer ^El Adon, ha-Kol Yoduka,” in the peni- 

tential prayers ^ We-Hu Rahum" for Mondays and 
Thursdays, and elsewhere. 

The oldest payyetan known by name is JOSE BEN 
Jose (ha-Yatom); his date can be fixed only from 
the fact that he was known to Saadia, who quotes 


‘him; but this merely proves that he lived not later 


than 850. The next payyetan known is Yannai, 
whois said to have been the teacher of the most pro- 
lific and popular of the old payyetanim, Eleazar ben 
Kalir. Thelatter's most famous successor Was Saadia 
Gaon, inthetenthcentury. From that time the pay- 
yetanim become very numerous and are found in 
all larger Jewish settlements, notably in Germany, 
France, Spain, and Italy. Zunz (* Literaturgesch.") 
counts over 900 names of payyetanim. It seems 
likely that they were influenced by the troubadours 
and the minnesingers, both in the writing of their 
poems and in their musical settings. 
In Germany in the eleventh century there were 
Moses ben Kalonymus, Meshullam ben Kalonymus, 
Simon ben Isaac, and Gershom ben 
In Judah; in the twelfth century Jeku- 
Germany, thiel-ben Moses of Speyer, Menahem 
France, ben Machir of Ratisbon, Meir ben 
Spain, and Isaac (the hazzan) Kalonymus ben 
Italy. Judah, Eliezer ben Nathan (author of 
the history of the persecutions during 
the Crusades), Ephraim ben Isaac of Ratisbon, and 
Ephraim ben Jacobof Bonn; in the thirteenth cen- 
tury Moses ben Hasdai tpn (of Tachau ?), Eleazar 
ben Judah of Worms, and Eliezer ben Joel ha-Levi. 
In France Benjamin ben Samuel of Coutances 
(14th cent.; Gross, « Gallia Judaica," p. 558), Yom- 
Tob ben Isaac of Joigny (martyred at Yorkin 1190), 
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Rashi, and many of the tosafists, were liturgical 
poets, as were Moses of Coucy and Abraham and 
Jedaiah Bedersi. . 

In Spain, where Hebrew poetry reached the high- 
est development, the best liturgical poets were Sol- 
omon ibn Gabirol, Judah ha-Levi, and Abraham and 
Moses ibu Ezra. <A large number of others whose 
names are famous in philosophical and Talmudic 
literature wrote liturgical poems, as Joseph ben 
Isaac ibn Abitur, Isaac Ghayyat, Judah ben Bileam, 
Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda, and Isaac ben Reu- 
ben of Barcelona; even Maimonidesis known as the 
author of a few hymns. 

In Italy, where, according to some, Eleazar Kalir 
had his home, there were payyetanim from the tenth 
to the eighteenth century. According to Zunz, Sol- 
omon ha-Babli of the tenth century lived in Rome 
(“ Babel” being a metonymic name for Rome). To 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries belong Isaiah 
di Trani and Immanuel of Rome. After the four- 
teenth, payyetanim became fewer, and their produc- 
tions were rarely embodied in the official liturgy. 
Generally their piyyutim were written to commemo- 
rate some local event. Thus Baruch ben Jehiel ha- 
Kohen wrote on the devastation wrou ght during the 
time of the Black Death (1847); Abigdor Kara, on the 
persecution in Prague (1389); Samuel Schotten, on 
the fire in Frankfort-on-the-Main (1711); Jacob ben 
Isaac, on the conquest of Posen by a hostile army 
(1716); and Malachi ha-Kohen, on an earthquake 
that threatened Leghorn (1742). The Thirty Years’ 
war (1618-48), also the Cossack persecutions under 
Chmielnicki (1648), produced an extensive literature 
of such piyyutim. 

The piyyutim are of various kinds, according to 
their theme, their place in the liturgy, or their form. 

The Selihah, the penitential prayer, 

Classifica- occupies the foremost rank and is 
tion. most likely the oldest. The “We-Hu 
Rahum,” for Mondays and Thursdays, 

was known as early as the time of the Geonim. It 
was originally composed for fast-days, as were some 
of the older, anonymous selihot: the “El Melek 
Yosheb” and the various litanies, which are, in 
parts, found in Talmudic literature; the *Abinu 


Malkenu"; and the “Mi she-‘Anah.” A common 
theme of the selihot is the sacrifice of Isaac (see 


‘AKEDAH). Another regular feature of the peniten- 
tial prayers is the confession of sins (*widdui "y 
in which the initial letters of the successive lines are 
generally in alphabetical order. The introductory 
part iscalled the * petihah," and the closin g part the 
Przmon, to which there is a refrain. 

The hymns for holy days and some special Sab- 
baths are more specifically called “ piyyutim," or 
often, wrongly, *yozerot." They are divided ac- 
cording to their place in the regular liturgy. "Those 
that are inserted in theevening prayer (* 'arbit ") are 
called Ma‘arabiyyot; those inserted in the first 
benediction of the morning prayer are called Yozer, 

from the benediction * Yozer Or”: in 

Special the second benediction, Ahabah, 
. Names. from the initial word of that benedic- 
en tion; those inserted in the benediction 
following the Shema‘ are called Zulat, from the key- 
words ^En Elohim zulateka," or Ge'ullah, from 
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the benediction “Go’el Yisrael.” Other names 
taken from the characteristic words of the passages 
in which the piyyutim are inserted are Ofan and 
Me’orah. Kerobot (incorrectly Keroboz, perhaps 
under French influence; Zunz, “S. P." p. 65) is the 
name of a piyyut inserted in the Tefillah proper (see 
Krnonsor and Suemonrn ‘Esren). Another name, 
rarely used, for the same piyyut is Shib'ata, from 
" shib'ah ? (= “seven ”), because the tefillot for Sab- 
bath and holy days consist of seven benedictions. 
A special class of piyyutim is formed by the Toka- 
hah (=“reproof”), penitential discourses some- 
what similar to the widdui, and the Kryan for the 
Ninth of Ab. 

According to their poetical form there are to be 
distinguished the Sheniyah, the stanzas of which 
consist of two lines each; the Shelishit, consisting 
of three lines; the Pizmon, already mentioned; the 
Mostegab, in which a Biblical verse is used at the 
beginning of every stanza; the Shalmonit, a meter 
introduced by Solomon ha-Babli (Zunz, “8, P." p. 
167; idem, " Ritus," p. 185). The poetical form was 
originally acrostic, according to the alphabet in 
proper order (3'N) or reversed (pum) or in some 
artificial form (n'35w). In later times, beginning 
with the eleventh century, it became customary 
for the author to weave his name into the acrostic, 
sometimes adding an invocation; forinstance, " May 
he prosper in the Law and in good deeds.? 

The days on which piyyutim are inserted in the 
regular liturgy are the holy days (including Purim 
and the Ninth of Ab) and a number of Sabbaths 

Which possess special significance, as 
When Piy- the Four Parasuryyor, including the 
yutim Are Sabbaths falling between them (* Haf- 

Recited.  sakot"); the Sabbaths on which New 

Moon falls; Hanukkah Sabbath: Sab- 
bath Bereshit, when the first portion of the Torah 
is read; Sabbaths cn which the Scriptural reading 
has some special significance, as when the sacrifice 
of Isaac (Wayera), or the Song of Moses (Beshal- 
lah), or the Ten Commandments (Yitro), or the law 
of the Red Heifer(Hukkat) is read; and other Sab- 
baths. The persecutions during the Crusades con- 
stitute the theme of the “Zulat,” on the Sabbaths 


intervening between Passover and Pentecost. Spe- 
Cial events, as a circumcision on the Sabbath or à 


wedding during the week, are celebrated by appro- 
priate piyyutim. On this point the various rites, as 
the Ashkenazic, the Polish, the Sephardic, the Italian, 
those of Carpentras and Oran, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Worms, and Prague, and other prominent 
old communities, differ very greatly, as they differ 
also with regard to the pieces selected for the holy 
days. In general, however, every minhag has given 
preference to the works of local authors, 

The natural development of the language intro- 
duced into the piyyutim not only the Neo-Hebrew 
words which are found in the prayers of Talmudic 
times, such as “‘olam” in the sense of “the uni- 
verse ” (Biblical Hebrew, “eternity ”), * merkabah ” 
(= “the divinechariot ”), “hitkin ” (= “to arrange”), 
but also a large number of new words formed on 
models and from roots found in Talmudic and mid- 
rashic literature or arbitrarily developed from such 
words as are met with in the works of the oldest 
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payyetanim. Thus Jose ben Jose employs “shu‘at 
ketoret? (= *the service of the frankincense”) in 


his ritual for the Day of Atonement (Landshuth, | 


“Siddur Hegyon Leb,” p. 507, Königsberg, 1875), 
au expression the use of which has 


Philolog- only a weak support in the Biblical 
ical and “sha‘ah” (comp. Gen. iv. 5). The 
Dogmatic typical development of the mannerism 
Charac- of the payyetanim is found as early as 
teristics. in the works of Yannai—for instance, 


in his piyyut for Passover eve, em- 
bodied in the Hagcapan and in the Ashkenazic 
ritual for the Sabbath preceding Passover (“Az 
Rob Nissim”). He uses by preference such rare 
and poetical expressions as * zarah " (= “ to call ”) in- 
stead of * kara," and “sah ” (=“ he spoke ") for “ dib- 
ber”; and such midrashic allegorical designations 
as “ger zedek ” for Abraham, “Patros” for Egypt; 
and he arbitrarily mutilates Biblical and rabbin- 
ical words (e.g., MD [= “the camp”] from pp 
[Greek, rá£i], the Aramaic translation of “degel” 
in Num. ii. 2). 

The master in this line is Kalir, whose p8ip yN in 
the kerobah for Sabbath Zakor (the Sabbath prece- 
ding Purim) has become proverbial for its manner- 
isms (sce Erter, * Ha-Zofeh,” Vienna, 1864). No bet- 
ter, as a rule, is its intrinsic worth as poetry. The 
piyyut suffers from endless repetitions and from ex- 
cessive attention to rime and the acrostic. One of 
the most curious instances is afforded by the selihah 
of Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn (12th cent.), beginning 
“Ta shema‘,” and found in the Ashkenazic ritual for 
the fifth day after New-Year. The author, who 
shows a remarkable command of the Talmudic idiom 
and a profound knowledge of Talmudic dialectics, 
argues with God, in the style of the Talmudic dis- 
course, to prove that Israel should receive far better 
treatment at His hands, saying, “To every question 
there isan answer; only mine remains unanswered ! ” 

There are, however, a few noble exceptions, as 
Judah ha-Levi’s poems, notably his famous ode on 
Zion, found in the liturgy for the Ninth of Ab, and 
Solomon ibn Gabirol’s hymns, as his wonderful pen- 
itential hymn “Shomamti be-Rob Yegoni” in the 
Ashkenazic ritual for the Fast of Gedaliah. Abra- 


ham ibn Ezra’s religious poetry, while noble in 
thought and grammatically correct, lacks the in- 


spiration of true poetry. 

Among the German and French payyetanim, Solo- 
mon ben Abun of France (12th cent.) and Simon 
ben Isaac of Worms (10th cent.) likewise may be 
quoted as exceptions. While both poets labor 
under the difficulties created by the customs of 
acrostic, rime, and midrashic allusion, they display 
deep religious sentiment and are free from that 
mannerism which seeks distinction in creating difti- 
culties for the reader. Simon ben Isaac’s poem 
beginning “ Atiti le-hananek,” which serves as an 
introduction to the kerobah for the Shaharit serv- 
ice of the second New-Year’s day (Ashkenazic 
ritual), is a noble. expression of trust in God's 
mercy, not unworthy of Ps. exxxix., from which 
the author drew his inspiration. The pizmon 
“Shofet Kol ha-Arez," by Solomon ben Abun (Zunz, 
“ Literaturgesch." pp. 811-812), found in the Ash- 
kenazic ritual for the day preceding New- Year and 


for the Shaharit service on the Day of Atonement, 
expresses in profoundly religious tones the belief in 
divine justice. 

It seems, as has already been stated, that the 
payyetanim, like the troubadours, conceived their 

poetry as something that possessed no 

Opposition liturgical character in the strict sense 
to of the word. "The degree of approval 
Piyyutim. with which these hymns were re- 
ceived, or of personal respect which 

the author, in many instances a local rabbi, enjoyed, 
decided for or against the insertion of the piyyutim 
in the MAHZOR of the congregation. Opposition to 
the inclusion of the piyyut in the regular prayer as 
an unlawful interruption of divine service is found 
as early as the eleventh century. Rabbenu Tam 
(Jacob ben Meir) defends the practise against the 
objections of Hananeel and Hai Gaon (* Haggahot 
Maimoniyyot," in “Yad,” Tefillah, vi. 8. Jacob 
ben Asher disapproves of the practise, quoting the 
opinion of his father, Asher ben Jehiel, and of Meir 
ha-Kohen. Still, in the fourteenth century the cus- 
tom was so well established that Jacob MOLLN 
(Maharil; Hilkot Yom Kippur, p. 47b, ed. War- 
saw, 1874), disapproved not only of the action of his 
disciples, who preferred to study in the synagogue 
while the congregation recited the piyyutim, but 
also of any departure from local custom in the selec- 
tion of the piyyutim and the traditional airs (Isserles, 
in notes on Tur Orah Hayyim, 68; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 619). | 

Other objections, from the esthetic standpoint, 
and on account of the obscure and often blasphe- 
mous language used, have been presented in a mas- 
terly criticism upon Kalir’s piyyutim by Abraham 
ibn Ezra (commentary on Eccl. v. 1). These objec- 
tions, against which Heidenheim endeavored to de- 
fend Kalir (commentary on the kerobah for the 
Musaf of the Day of Atonement), were revived in 
the earliest stages of the Reform movement (see 
Zunz, * Ritus," pp. 169 e£ seg.). Indeed, as early as 
the beginning of the eighteenth century dogmatic ` 
objections to the piyyutim were raised, chiefly in . 
regard to addressing prayers to the angels, and to 
certain gross anthropomorphisms (Lampronti, “ Pa- 
had Yizhak," s.v. PDA, pp. 88b et seq.)—objections 
the force of which some of the strictest Orthodox 
rabbis, like Moses Sofer, recognized. (See ANTHRO- - 
POMORPHISM AND ANTHROPOPATHISM. 

The Reform movement resulted in the general 
disuse of the piyyutim even in synagogues in 
which otherwise the traditional ritual was main- : 
tained; but in such synagogues and even in almost 
all those which use the Reform ritual, some of the 
most popular piyyutim for New-Year and the Day 
of Atonement have been retained. i 

The verbal difficulties of the piyyut made com- 
mentaries a necessity, so that even the authors them- 
selves appended notes to their piyyutim. An ex- 
haustive commentary by Johanan Treves was pub- 
lished in the Bologna (1541) edition of the Roman 
Mahzor. Of the later commentators none has done 
more valuable work than Wolf HEIDENHEIM, who, 
however, limited himself to the Ashkenazic and to 
the Polish ritual. He was the first, also, to write à 
correct German translation of the whole Mahzor, but 


Pizmon 
Plague 


neither his nor Michael Sachs’s translation succeed 
in the almost impossible task of remaining faithful to 
the original and producing at the same time a read- 
able text in German. The same may be said of the 
translations in other modern languages. An excep- 
tion exists in the work of Seligmann HELLER, who 
succeeded in producing a really poetical version of 
some of the piyyutim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Mahzor, ed. Heidenheim, Introduction : Zunz, 
S- P.; idem, Literaturgesch.; idem, Ritus; Gestettner, Maf- 
teach ha-Pijutim, Berlin, 1889; Weiss, Dor, iv. 221-226; 
Landshuth, * Anmmaude ha-' Abodah ; Fleckeles, Teshubah me- 
Ahabah, vol. i, No. 1, Prague, 1809; Wolff, Dic Stimmen 
der Aeltesten und Glaubwürdigsten Rabbinen über die 
Pijutim, Leipsic, 1857. D 


PIZMON: Hymn with a refrain; usually the 
chief poem in the scheme of selihot sung or recited 
by the cantor and congregation in alternation. Of 
the many etymological derivations suggested for 
the word, “psalm” (Greek, s/aAuóc) seems the most 
likely. Others which have been offered find the 
origin of the word in the Aramaic ps (lamenta- 
tion) the Hebrew 15 (treasure; comp. ons»), the 
Greek soígua (poem), or the French * passemente- 
rie " or German “ posamentir " (embroidery). 

Among the Sephardim any important hymm, in 
parts of the service other than the selihot, con- 
structed in metrical stanzas with a refrain, is termed 
a pizmon. Such, for example, are Agor KETANNAH 
and ‘Er SHa'AnE Razon. These and others like 
them are distinguished by a special traditional mel- 
ody. "This is also the case with the chief pizmonim 
of the Ashkenazim (comp. BEMOoZzA'E MENUHAH; 
YISRAEL NosHa'; ZEKOR BERIT); but several are 
chanted to a general melody for such poems, for 
which see SELIHAH. 

On the use of the word " pizmon " among the Jews 
of South Arabia, see “Berliner Festschrift,” p. 12. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aruch Completum, ed. Kohut, s.v. para, 
where valuable material is given. 


A. F. L. C. 

PIZZIGHETTONE, DAVID BEN ELIE- 
ZER HA-LEVI: Italian Talmudist and physi- 
cian; flourished in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. As physician he was active in Cremona; as 
editor, in Venice. In the latter city he was em- 
ployed in the Bomberg printing establishment, and 
wrote an introduction to the edition of Maimonides’ 
“Yad ha-Hazakah " published there. 

According to a statement of Landshuth, Pizzi- 
ghettone was rabbi in Ferrara; but this statement is 
erroneous. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice ; I. T. Eisenstadt, Da'at Ke- 
doshim, p. 58; Landshuth, *4mmude ha-'Abodah, p. 843; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 106. 

E. C. A. PE. 


PJURKO, ABRAHAM MARCUS: Russian 
. Hebraist and pedagogue; born at Lomza Feb. 15, 
1858. After having studied Talmud and rabbinics, 
he devoted himself to modern Hebrew literature, 
"publishing successively: “ Bat Yiftah " (Lyck, 1878), 
`a Biblical poem; “Re’uyim ha-Debarim le-Mi she- 
Amaram” (Warsaw, 1880), criticisms on Biblical and 
Talmudical legends; “Sefer Miktabim ha-Shalem ” 
(zb. 1882), a Hebrew letter-writer, containing 150 
specimens of letters on different subjects; “Nit‘e 
Na‘amanim” (ib. 1884), 100 stories for the young; 
“Kur ha-Mibhan" (75. 1887), a book for teachers, 
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containing a Biblical catechism; “Haskalah Medu- 
mah” (2b. 1888), a sketch of Jewish life. 

In 1898 Pjurko published eleven stories for chil- 
dren, two of which were written by his son Hay- 
yim, and in 1894 “Shebet Sofer ha-Shalem," a new 
letter-writer, also containing 150 specimens, In the 
same year he published * Yalkut ha-Re‘im,” a gram- 
matical work in verse, and issued a new and revised 
edition of his * Nit‘e Na‘amanim.” *Elef ha-Magen," 
a grammar for school courses, was published in 
1898. 

In 1899 Pjurko began the publication of the 
weekly periodical “Gan Sha‘ashu‘im,” in which, be- 
sides numerous articles by him, two of his works 
deserving special mention were published, namely, 
“ Ab le-Banim ” (1899) and * Ha-Rab we-Talmidaw ” 
(1900). The latter work consists of essays on gram- 
mar. In addition, Pjurko has contributed to many 
Hebrew periodicals. | 

I. R. B. Er. 

PLACE-NAMES: The geographical names of 
Palestine are not so often susceptible of interpreta- 
tion as the personal names, which frequently form 
regular sentences referring to divine action (see 
NAMES). The majority of place-names, probably, 
preceded the Israelitish conquest, as is shown by the 
fact that several of them have already been identified 
in the name-list given in the Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments (see map, Jew. Encyc, ix. 486). Here 
there are towns, like Joppa, Jerusalem, Gaza, Dor, 
and Ajalon, which have had a continuous existence 
under one name for over three thousand years, Even 
of the compound names, some existed in the early 
lists, showing that Abel, Ain, and Beth were used 
from the earliest times to designate respectively 
meadows, springs, and shrines. 

Some of the names of places bear evidence of the- 
existence of shrines of local deities; thus, Beth- 
shemesh and En-shemesh were devoted to the wor- 
ship of the sun; Beth-anath and Beth-dagon to 
Anath and Dagon respectively. Ashtart seems to 
have been the local deity of Ashteroth Karnaim, 
and it has been suggested that the various place- 
names containing “rimmon” (En-rimmon, Gath- 
rimmon, etc.) indicate a deity of that name, though 
“rimmon” itself means “pomegranate.” In a few 
cases the indefinite term “el” is used, as in Beth-el, 
Penuel, and Jezrecl. It is uncertain whether these 
places were named in honor of the Israelitish god or 
of some Canaanite local deity, 

In addition to such theophorous names there are 
many which are derived from plants, as Beth-tap- 
puah (the apple-tree); Hazezon-tamar (the city of 
palm-trees; another name for Jericho); while Elim 
and Elon imply the oak. Similarly, place-names are 
derived from animals, as from the stag (Ajalon), the 
gazel (Ophrah), the wild ass (Arad), the calf 
(Eglon), and the kid (En-gedi)  Bird-names are 
more rare, Beth-hoglah (the partridge) being the best 
known. The place Akrabbim was probably named 
after the scorpions which abounded there (for a 
fuller list see Jacobs, “Studies in Biblical Archmol- 
ogy,” pp. 101-108). 

Some of these names occur in plural or in dual form, 
as Eglaim, Mahanaim, Diblathaim; in the vocalized 
text of the Bible, Jerusalem also has this form. In 
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ihe majority of cases, it appears this refers to some 
duplication of objects—in the case of Jerusalem, to 
‘he twin hills upon which it is situated. There are 
a certain number of compound names conveying in- 
formation as to the localities, as those compounded 
with “en” (spring), e.g., En-rogel, En-gedi; with 
"beer?" (well), e.g., Beer-sheba, Beeroth; with 
“hazar” (village), e.g., Hazar-gaddah; with “ir” 
(town), ég., It-nabash; with "kir" or “ kiryah " 
(city) €.g., Kir-Moab; and with “gath” (wine- 
press), e.g., Gath-rimmon. | 

Natural features gave names to other places, as 
the predominant color in Lebanon (white), or Adum- 
mim (red) The size of a town gave rise to the 
names Rabbah (great), and Zoar (small) while its 
beauty is indicated in Tirzah and Jotbah. The 
need of defense is indicated by the frequency of 
such town-names as Bozrah, which means literally 
a “fortified place," Geder, a “walled place," and 
Mizpah, a * watch-tower." 

Perhaps the most frequent component is “beth,” 
implying, asa rule, a sacred shrine. This, however, 
is sometimes omitted, as is shown in the case of Beth- 
baal-meon, which occurs also as Baal-meon, though 
sometimes the second component is omitted and the 
word reduced to Beth-meon, It has been conjectured 
" that the name of Bethlehem is connected with the 
Babylonian god Lahamu. Especial interest at- 
taches to the place-names Jacob-el and Joseph-el, 
which occurred in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
are supposed to throw light upon the names of the 
Patriarchs. 


Altogether, there are about fifteen hundred place- 


. pames occurring in the Old Testament and Apocry- 
pha, the majority of which still.need philological 
inquiry. Many names relating to places occur in 
the Old Testament with specialized meanings which 
are not adequately represented in the English ver- 
sions, as Shefelah (the maritime plain of Phenicia); 
so with Negeb (southern Judea). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. B. Gray, in Cheyne and Black, Encyc. 


Bibl.; G. Grove, in Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, pp. 
479-534. J 


PLAOZEK, ABRAHAM: Austrian rabbi; 
born at Prerau Jan., 1799; died at Boskowitz Dec. 
10, 1884. In 1827 he became rabbi in his native 
city, and from 1832 to 1840 he officiated at Weiss- 
kirchen, in Moravia, whence he was called to Bos- 
kowitz. In Oct., 1851, he succeeded S. R. Hirsch as 
acting “ Landesrabbiner " of Moravia, and in this office 
he successfully defended the rights of the Jews, espe- 
cially during the period of reaction. Placzek was 
one of the most prominent Talmudists of his time, 
as well as a successful teacher, and carried on corre- 
spoudence with eminent rabbis, in whose collections 
. of responsa his name is frequently mentioned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Neuzeit, 1884, p. 483; G. Deutsch, in 
Luah, ed. Epstein, Brünn, 1885. 


S. S. F. 


PLACZEK, BARUCH JACOB: Austrian 
rabbi; born at Wcisskirchen, Moravia, Oct. 1, 1835; 
son and successor of Abraham Placzek. In 1858 he 
founded a high school at Hamburg, and two years 
later was called to Brünn. Since 1884 he has been 
. styled “Landesrabbiner” of Moravia, after having 


had charge of that rabbinate as assistant to his father 
from 1861. It is mainly due to him that only men 
with an academic and theological training are ap- 
pointed asrabbisin Moravia. Placzek is now (1905) 
chief rabbi of Brünn, a knight of the Order of Fran- 
cis Joseph, and curator of the Israelitisch-Theolo- 
gische Lehranstalt at Vienna; he was likewise _ 
founder of the Proseminar, with which a cantors”) 
school is connected, as well as of a number of phil- 
anthropic societies. He is an honorary member also 
of several political societies. 

Placzek has published, in part under the pseudo- 
nym Benno Planek: “Gedichte” (“Im Eruw, 
Stimmungsbilder,” 1867), the novel “Der Takif,” 
and other works, several of which have been trans- 
lated into English, French, and Hebrew. He is 
known also as a naturalist (comp. “Kosmos,” V., 
vols. iii. and x.), his scientific works including: “ Die 
Affen,” “Wiesel und Katze,” “Der Vogelgesang 
nach Seiner Tendenz und Entwicklung,” “ Vogel-. 
schutz oder Insektenschutz,” “Zur Klürung in der 
Vogelfrage," * Atavismus," and “Kopf und Herz” 
(an introduction to the study of animal logic). 

S. S. F. 


PLAGUE. — Biblical Data: Word which is 
used in the English versions of the Bible as a 
rendering of several Hebrew words, all closely re- 
lated in meaning. These are: (1) “Maggefah” (a 
striking, or smiting): Used in a general way of the 
plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians (Ex. ix. 3-4); 
of the fatal disease which overtook the spies (Num. 
xiv. 87), and of that which slew many of the people. 
after the rebellion of Korah (Num. xvi. 48-49), and 
at Shittim because of idolatrous practises at the 
shrine of Baal-peor (Num. xxv. 8, 9, 18; Ps. cvi. 29- 
30); of the tumors which attacked the Philistines on 
account of the presence of the Ark (I Sam. vi. 4), and 
of the three days' pestilence which ravaged Israel 
after David's numbering of the people (II Sam. 
xxiv. 21, 25); of a disease of the bowels (II Chron. 
xxi. 14-15), and, prophetically, of a plague which 
shall consume the flesh of the enemies of Jerusalem, 
both man and beast (Zech. xiv. 12, 15, 18). 

(2) *Negef," from the same root and with the 
same general meaning as “maggefah” (a blow, 
a striking); Used of the plague of Baal-peor 
(Josh. xxii. 17), of that which followed the rebellion 
of Korah (Num. xvi. 46-47), and with a general ap- 
plication (Ex. xii. 18, xxx. 12; Num. viii. 19). The 
corresponding verb is used with the sense of "to 
plague" in Ex. xxxii. 85, Josh. xxiv. 5, and Ps. 
Ixxxix. 23. 

(3) * Nega'" (a touch, a stroke): Used of the last 
of the Egyptian plagues (Ex. xi. 1) and many times 
of leprosy (Lev. xiii., xiv., and xxiv., and generally 
in I Kings viii. 37-88 and Ps. xci. 10). The corre- 
sponding verb, in addition to a general use in Ps. 
Ixxiii. 5, 14, is used of the plague which afflicted 
Pharaoh and his house because of the wrong done 
to Abram (Gen. xii. 17). : 

(4) “Makkah” (a blow, a wound): Used of the 
plague which was due to the eating of quails (Num. : 
xi. 98), of the plagues of Egypt (I Sam. iv. 8), and 
more generally (Lev. xxvi. 21; Deut. xxviii. 59, 61; 
xxix. 99; Jer. xix. 8, xlix. 17, 1. 19). EE 


Plague 
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(5) "Deber?: Rendered *plagues" in Hos. xiii. 
14; “murrain " (7.e., cattle-plague) in Ex. ix. 8; and 
“pestilence” in Ex. v. 8, ix. 15; Num. xiv. 12, and 
Hab. iii. 5. 

E. C. J. F. MoL. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Commenting on 
the words of Jethro, * For in the thing wherein they 
dealt proudly he was above them” (Ex. xviii. 11), 
the Talmud says: *'The Egyptians were cooked in 
the pot in which they cooked others? (Sotah 11a), 
that is, the punishment was made to correspond to 
their crime, on the “jus talionis" principle. This 
refers to Pharaoh's edict to the effect that all Jew- 
ish infants were to be cast into the Nile, the Egyp- 
tians being punished by the plague that turned the 
water of the Nile to blood. At the same time this 
plague proved that the Nile was not a deity as the 
Egyptians believed. Furthermore, the Egyptians 
suffered to the full extent the evils of the plagues, 
and did not derive any benefit, however indirect, 
therefrom. Hence, the frogs died in heaps “and the 
land stank”; while the “‘arob,” which the Rabbis 
say was a mixture or drove of: wild animals (not 
“a swarm of flies”), disappeared after the plague 

ceased, and “ there remained not one”: 

“Lex  sothat the Egyptians might not profit 

Talionis.” from the hides of the animals, which 

they might have done had the latter 

died like the frogs. Two theories have been ad- 

vanced for the plague of darkness, one of which 

is that the plague was intended to hide the anni- 

hilation of the wicked Israclites who, refusing to 
leave Egypt, died there. 

The period of each plague was seven days (Ex. 
vii. 25); and twenty-four days intervened between 
one plague and the next. The ten plagues lasted 
nearly twelve months (‘Eduy. ii. 10; comp. Ex. R. 
ix. 12). The order and nature of the plagues are 
described by R. Levi b. Zachariah in the name of R. 
Berechiah, who says: “God used military tactics 
against the Egyptians. First, He stopped their 
water-supply (the water turned to blood). Second, 
Hebroughtashoutingarmy (frogs). Third, He shot 
arrows at them (lice). Fourth, He directed His le- 
gionsagainst them (wildanimals) Fifth, He caused 
an epidemic (murrain) Sixth, He poured naphtha 
onthem (blains). Seventh, He hurled at them stones 
from a catapult (hail. Eighth, He ordered His 
storming troops (locusts) against them. Ninth, He 
put them under the torturing stock (darkness). 
Tenth, He killed all their leaders (first-born) ” (Yalk., 
Ex. 182; Pesik. R. xvii. [ed. Friedmann, 89b]). 

Ten other plagues were inflicted on the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea (Ab. v. 6; Ab. R. N. XXxXxlii; comp. 

ed. Schechter, 2d version, xxxvi.), in 
Plagues in the various ways in which Pharaoh 
the and his hosts were drowned. R. Jose 

Red Sea. the Galilean says: “The Egyptians 

in the Red Sea suffered fifty plagues. 
In Egypt the ‘finger’ of God was recognized by the 
ten plagues; but at the Red Sea God’s powerful 
‘hand’ was visible [Ex. xiv. 31, Hebr.], which being 
multiplied by five fingers makes fifty plagues.” R. 
Eliezer multiplied these by 4, making 200 plagues; 
and R. Akiba multiplied them by 5, making 250 
plagues. Each adduced his multiplier from the 


verse: “He cast upon them (1) the fierceness of hig 
anger, (2) wrath, (8) and indignation, (4) and trouble, 
(5) by sending evil angels among them " (Ps. lxxviii. 
49). R. Eliezer does not count “fierceness of his 
anger" (Mek., Ex. vi.; comp. Ex. R. xxiii. 10; see 
also the Passover Haggadah). 

The orderof the plagues in the Psalms differs 
from that in Exodus. R. Judah indicated the latter 
order by the mnemonic combination 31182 Wwy 7S7, 
consisting of the initial letters of the ten plagues 
as follows: AIAN 3 pnt» 335 AY n5 TIDY OF 
MT (n35) pn = (1) water turning to blood, (2) 
frogs, (8) lice, (4) swarms of beasts, (5) murrain, (6) 
blains, (7) hail, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, (10) slaying 
of the first-born. The ten plagues are further- 
more divided thus: three performed through Moses, 
three through Aaron, three directly by God, and 
one, the sixth, through Moses and Aaron together 
(Ex. vii. 17-x. 21; “Shibbole ha-Leket,” ed. Buber, 
p. 97b). 

E. C. s J. D. E. 
——Critical View: In the majority of cases the 
plague is regarded and spoken of as a divine visita- 
tion, a penalty inflicted upon the individual, family, 
or nation because of sin. Even the common disease . 
of leprosy is said to be *put in a house" by God 
(Lev. xiv. 84). The exact nature of the fatal sickness 
which attacked the people on more than one occasion 
in the wilderness is a matter of conjecture, but there 
can be little doubt that it was the bubonic plague 
which destroyed the Philistines (I Sam. v. 6-12). 

The calamities inflicted upon the Egyptians be- 
cause of Pharaoh’s refusal to let the people of Israel 

gointothe wilderness to observe a feast 

Plagues of to Ymwir are designated “plagues” 

Egypt.  (Ex.ix. 14, xi. 1. The narrative in 

Exodus tells of ten such visitations. 
According to the critical analysis of the sources of 
this narrative it appears that one, probably the ear- 
liest, story (J) tells of seven of the ten plagues(viz., 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10); another (E), of four, or possibly . 
six (viz., 1, 8 [?], 7, 8, 9, 10 [?]); and the third (P), 
of six (viz., 1, 2, 8, 5, 6, 10). Psalm Ixxviii. recalls 
seven, and Psalm cv. eight, of these. It is possible 
that one or more of the plagues may be duplicated 
in the narrative as it now stands. 

The first plague was the defilement of the river. 
“ All the waters that were in the river were turned 
to blood. And the fish that was in the river died” 
(Ex. vii. 21). The Egyptians regarded the Nile ag 
a god (see Maspero, “ Dawn of Civilization,” pp. 86- 
42), and no doubt, to the Hebrew writer, this visita- 
tion seemed peculiarly appropriate. The water of 
the Nile regularly becomes discolored from minute 
organisms or from decaying vegetable matter and 
mud carried down by the floods which reach Egy pt in 
June. The color is said to vary from gray-blue to 
dark red. A cause of this plague might therefore 
be found in the presence of an unusually large 
quantity of such impurities, making the water 

putrid. The second plague was a 
Details of multitude of frogs. The third and 

Plagues. fourth consisted of swarms of insect 

pests, probably stinging flies or gnats. 
The fifth was a murrain, or cattle-plague, probably 
anthrax or rinderpest. Pruner (* Krankheiten des 
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Orients," Erlangen, 1847) describes an outbreak of 
the last-named in Egypt in 1842. . 

The sixth plague was one of boils which Philo (“ De 
Vita Moysis") describes as a red eruption in which 
the spots became swollen and pustular, and in which 
"the pustules, confluent into a mass, were spread 
over the body and limbs." "This description, if cor- 
rect, would point to smallpox. Theseventh plague 


was a great storm of hail; the eighth, a swarm of. 


locusts destroying the crops and even the leaves and 
fruit of the trees. 
ness" continuing for three days. It has been sug- 
gested that such a darkness might have been caused 
by the south or southwest wind, which blows about 
the time of the vernal equinox, bearing clouds of 
sand and fine dust that darken the air (see 
Denon, “Voyage dans l'Egypte," p. 286, Paris, 
1802); this wind blows for two or three days at a 
time. The tenth and last plague was the destruc- 
tion of the first-born, when Yawa “gave their life 
over to the pestilence and smote all the first-born of 
Egypt? (Ps. Ixxviii. 50-51). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dilimann-Ryssel, Exodus und Leviticus, 


Leipsic, 1897; Pruner, Krankheiten des Orients, Erlangen, 
- 1847; A. Macalister, Medicine and Plague, in. Hastings, 


Dict. Bible. 
E. C. J. F. McL. 


PLANTS.—In the Bible: The following names 
of plants and plant materials are found in the Old 
Testament: 

[The plant-names in this table follow the order of the Hebrew 


alphabet, but are transliterated according to the system adopted 
by THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA.] 


Botanical Name. Popular Name. 


Hebrew Name. 


N 
Ebeh ..........|Cyperus Papyrus, Linn. (?)....|Papyrus (?). 
Abattihim (plu-;Citrullus vulgaris, Schrad.....|Watermelon. 
ral). 
Abiyyonanh......fruit of Capparis spinosa, Linn.|Thorny caper. 
EBSOZ. see; Juglans regia, Liun...........| Walnut. 
Agam, agmon.. Juncus, Arundo, Phragmites. .|Rush, reed. 
Ahalim, ahalot/Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb.lAloes-wood. 
(pl.). (Gildemeister and Hoffmann, 
"Die Aetherischen Oele," p. 
615, note). 


Orot...... 2. [Eruca sativa, Lam. (?)....... , |Eruca. 

EOD evens paves Origanum Maru, Linn........ Wild marjoram. 
Ahu, gome..... Cyperus Papyrus, Linn........ Papyrus. 

AÍIBd. v xax Lycium europszenm, Linn......|Box-thorn. 


Elah (see zori)..|Pistacia Terebinthus, var. Pal-|Terebinth. 
gestina, Engl. 


Allah, allon....|Quereus ........ cc ccc cece eee Oak. 
Algummim, Blo coe umes espace ori eR RYE: Sandalwood (?). 
muggim (pl.). SEN 
Erez **e*9600998206 Cedrus Libani. $*698*919020298292900922709989 Cedar of Leba- 
: non. 
Orense a conifer, Pinus or Abies...... Pine or fir. 
Eshel........... Tamarix Syriaca, Boiss., or Ta-, Tamarisk. 
marix articulata, Vahl. 
Bo'shah ........]..... ———————— € Stinkweed (?). 
Bedolah ........ gum of the Balsamodendron 


Mukul, Hooker. 
Botnim (pl.)...jfruit of Pistacia vera, Linn....!Pistachio. 
BORG IMs os sas IBUIDOITE, cccbecsy oot m lIn the Mishnah 
- ! asort of fruit. 
Bezalim .(pl.)...|Allium Cepa, Linn....,......./Onion. 
Barkanim...... Phseopappus scoparius, Sieb.../Phseopappus. 
Berosh, berot...|Abies Cilicica, Ant. and Ky ...|Cilician spruce. 
Borit ..........|vegetable lye of Mesembryan- 

themum, Salicornia, Aizoon, 


ete. 
Basam, bosem..|Balsamodendron Opobalsa- 
mum, Kunth. 
Beter..........|not a plant, but erroneously 
identifled by Wellhausen and 
i Kautzsch with Malabathrum. 
Gad....... .....!Coriandrum sativum, Linn....!Coriander. 


The ninth was a “thick. dark- 


Botanical Name. Popular Name. 


Hebrew Name. 


(prototype) Plantago Cretica,jrolling balls of 
Linn. Gundelia Tournefor. dry weeds, 
tii, Linn., Centaurea myrio-| ‘‘witch-balls,” 
cephala, Sehrad., and others} as explained 
(Fonck, “Streifzüge,” etec.| by Bar He. 
p. 87; Kerner, " Pflanzenle-| braeus on Ps.- 
ben," ii. 787). Ixxxiii. 14. 


Galgal......... 


none (see ahu), 


efen eeceersesece Vitis vinifera, Linn. 6598233599 Grape-vine. 
Gefen sadeh (see 
pakku‘ot) 
Gofer ..........|Cupressus.. eee eee eee een nne | Cypress, 
n! 


.jMandragora officinarum, Linn.| Mandrake. 
Dohan ......... Andropogon Sorghum, Linn... | Bread, durra, 


Dardar. ........ a thistle, especially Centaurea Star-thistle. 
5 Calcitrapa, Linn., and others. 
HöbniM Sess eei eean dls de cue VES seses ee EDON. 
Hadas ......... Myrtus communis, Linn..... Myrtle. 
? 
Zayit........... |Olea Europæa, Linn .......... Olive. 
n 
Habazzelet ....{Colchicum, especially Colchi-| Meadow- 
cum Steveni, Kunth. saffron. 
Hedek .........|Solanum coagulans, Forsk....|Nightshade. 
Hoah...........|probably Echinops viscosus,|Aecording to 
DC.: perhaps Acanthus Syri-| tradition, a 
acus, Linn. fodder for 
camels. 
Hittah ......... Triticum vulgare, Linn.......Cultivated 
wheat. 
Helbenah...... resin of Ferula galbanifiua, 
Boiss. and Buhse. 
Hallamut...... Anchusa, Linn............... $ Bugtong or alka- 
net. 
Hazil ..esssseso Allium Porrum, Linn......... Leek. 
Harül.. x Lathyrus, Linn........... »»..{Vetchling, 
Yizhar...... figurative for '* zayit ........ Olive. 
2 
Kammon.......;Cuminum Cyminum, Linn..../Cumin. 
Kussemet...... Triticum Spelta, Linn......... Spelt. 
Kofer ..........j]Lawsonia alba, Lam........../ Henna 
Karkom.......,|root of Curcuma longa, Linn.|Turmeric. 
(sic). 
5 
Libneh ........|Populus alba, Linn............ White poplar. 
Lebonah ....... from Boswellia Carteria, Bird-|Frankincense, 
Wood, and others. 
Luz (see sha- 
ked). 
Lot............|mastie (sic) of Pistacia Len- 
tiscus, Linn. 
La ONAN iia sees Artemisia monosperma, Delile,| Absinth. 
Artemisia Judaica, Linn. 
D EE. ; 
Malluah........J/Atriplex Halimus, Linn....... Orach. 
MOL nea especially from Commiphora|Myrrh. 
Abyssinica, Engl., and Com- 
miphora Schimperi, Engl. 
(according to Holmes, per- 
haps Commiphora  Kataf, 
Engl., Balsamodendron Ka- 
fal, Kunth ; see Gildemeister 
and Hoffmann, l.c. p. 689; 
Schweinfurth, ** Berichte der 
Deutschen Pharmacologisch- 
en Gesellschaft," iii. 237 
cited by Gildemeister and 
j Hoffmann, l.c. p. 687). 
Nahalolim (pl.).{according to Saadia, Prosopis 
Stephaniana, Willd. 
Nahal (see ta- 
mar) 
Nataf .......... resin of Styrax offleinalis,Linn.|Storax. 
NeKROU ees ioss tragacanth of Astragalus gum-|Varieties of as- 
mifer, Labill., and others. tragalus. 
Na'azuz..... O5 |a prickly plant, which can not|Alhagi (?). 
be identifled with certainty. 
. Nerd...........jNardostaehys Jatamansi, DC. |Spikenard. 
| 
Bui... esies owe JUNCUS 04 seed sarà . |Rush. 


Thorny burnet; 
perhaps, also, 
other thorn- 


SIF esee. |Poterium spinosum, Linn (?).. 


bushes. 
Sillon QUE I S ME Thorn, thorn- 
nim). bush. 
Seneh.......... Rubus sanctus, Schreb. ..,....| Blackberry. 
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Hebrew Name. Botanical Name. Popular Name. 


Sirpad...-.-.».(according to Ibn Janah, Atra- Atraphaxis, or 

phaxis spinosa, Linn.; ac-} nettle. 

cording to Jerome, Urtica, 
y Linn. 

*Adashim (pl.).|Lens esculenta, Mnch......... Lentil. 


*Ez shemen ....|Eleagnus hortensis, M. Bieb. Pine. 
(D Pinus Halepensis, Mill. 
*'Arabah........ Populus Euphratica, Oliv...... Euphrates pop- 


i lar. 
‘Arot, consid- 


'Armon s. .. | Platanus orientalis, Linn......|Plane-tree. 
SAT AT V PX Juniperus oxycedrus, Linn....|Juniper. 
5 
POl.06 và ..|Vicia faba, Linn., probably also|H orse-bean, 
Vigna Sinensis, var. sesqui-| bean. 
pedalis, Linn. 
Pannag ........|Panicum miliaceum, Linn. (?).| Millet. 


Citrullus Colocynthis (Linn.),|Bitter cucum- 


Pakku‘ot (pl.).. 
Schrad. 


Pishtah.... ese Linum usitatissimum, Linn...|Flax 
Ze'elim......... Zizyphus spina-Christi, Linn... |Christ's-thorn. 
Zinnim (pl. ze-|..... Aera CN x le aia ei aun ev ../Thorn-hedge, 
ninim) thorns. 
Zafzafah .......|Salix safsaf, HOLS cares bis eens Willow. 
Zori (see elah).|resin of Pistacia Terebinthus, Terebinth. 
var. Palestina, Engl., but, 
according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, resin of Commiphora 
Kataf, Engl. (Balsamoden- 
p dron Kafal, Kunth). 
Kiddah, ke-jvarieties of Cinnamomum Cas-|Cassia. 
gi'ah. sia, Bl. 
KOZ 5 ere ls Le yacRANUERS PCR OK eles aa 2| Thorn-bush. 
Kikayon .......|Ricinus communis, Linn...... Common castor- 
oil plant 
Kimmos......;.|Urtica, Linn (2)........- Nettle. 
Kaneh.......... Arundo Donax, Linn., and|Reed. 


Phragmites communis, Trin. 

Keneh bosem|Acorus Calamus, Linn: 
and kaneh ha- 
tob. 


Kinnamon s.. 


Calamus (Gilde- 
meister and 
Hoffmann, l.c. 


Cinnamon- 
bush. 

.INutmeg-flower. 

Cucumber, 


Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, 
Breyne. 
Kezah.......++.| Nigella sativa, Linn.......... 
Kishshu‘im (pl.)|Cucumis Chate, Linn., and Cu- 
cumis sativus, Linn. 


ROSlhZé des 9a according to Post, Citrullus 
Colocynthus (Linn.), Sehrad. 
(see pakku'ot), but this is 
very doubtful). 
Rimmon ....... Punica Granatum, Linn ...... Pomegranate. 
Rotem .........|Retama Rætam (Forsk.), Web.|Juniper-bush. 
vU 


Sorah (same as 
dohan [?]). 


Siah........«... Artemisia, Linn ...... sasaaa o | Wormwood. 
Sikkim (pl.)....|... SURE ee — ...|Brambles, 
Se'ora....... ...|Hordeum, Linn...... oec sr e (Barley. 
Shum...... Alium sativum, Linn........ i i 


Shoshannah,|Lilium candidum, Linn....... 
shushan. 
Shittah esses 


Shayit (?). 
Shamir ....5»4» 


Acacia Nilotica,Del.,and|Acacia. 
others. 


Paliurus aculeatus, Linck (?)..|Garland-thorn. 


Shaked, luz....|Prunus Amygdalus, Stokes| Almond. 
(Amygdalus communis, 
Linn.). 

Shikmah ....... Ficus Sycomorus, Linn........jSycamore. 

n 

Te'enah........|Fieus Carica, Linn...........- Fig. 

Te'ashshur ....|Cupressus sempervirens, Linn.|Cypress. 

Tidhar......... according to the Targ., CornusiCornel, dog- 


mas, Linn., or Cornus Austra-| wood. 
lis, Cam. 


Tamar, and pos- Phoenix dactylifera, Linn.....|Palm. 
sibly also na- 
hal. 
Tappuah .......|Malus communis, Desf. ....... Apple. 
Tirzah .........|(l) according to Saadia andj(1) Pine; (2)oak. 


^. 


Ibn Janah, Pinus Halepensis, 
Mill; (2) according to the 
Vulgate, Ilex, either Quercus 
Ilex, Linn., or Quercus coc- 
cifera, Linn. - 


——In the Apocrypha: Inthe Apocryphal books 
the following plants and plant-products are men- 
tioned: vine, palm, fig, olive-tree, mulberry-tree © 
(pomegranate), wheat, barley, pumpkin, rush, reed, 
grass, cedar, cypress, terebinth, mastic, holm-oak, 
rose, lily, ivy, hedge-thorn, spices, cinnamon, aspal- 
athus, myrrh, galbanum, stacte, and incense. The 
rose and ivy are mentioned in the Mishnah also; 
but they do not occur in the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment. 

The rose-plant of Jericho, mentioned in Ecclus. 
(Sirach) xxiv. 14, has been identified, through over- 
hasty speculation, with Anastatica Hierochuntica, 
which, however, is not found in that district. This 
Anastatica is frequently used by the Christians as a 
symbol, while the modern Jews have frequently 
mentioned it in their poetry. The Asteriscus pyg- 
meus, Coss., which grows at Jericho, also has been 
regarded as the rose of Jericho. The branches of 
the Anastatica bend inward when the fruit becomes 
ripe, so that the numerous closed, pear-shaped pods, 
found at the ends of the branches, seem to be sur- 
rounded by a lattice. In the case of the Asteriscus, 
on the other hand, after the time of ripening it is 
not the branches, but the top leaves, grouped in 
rosettes, which close over the fruit (Robinson, 
“Palästina,” ii. 589; Sepp, “Jerusalem und das 
Heilige Land," i. 610; Post, “Flora of Syria, Pales- 


tine, and Sinai,” p. 67; Kerner, * Pflanzenleben,” 


ii. 783). 
— —In Philo and Josephus: Philo gives no addi- 
tional information regarding the knowledge of bot- 
any possessed by the Jews in antiquity. It is true 
that he made allegorical use of grass and flowers, 
wild trees and those that bear fruit, the oak, the 
palm, and the pomegranate, incense, and the tree of 
life (Siegfried, *Philo von Alexandria," pp. 185 ` 
et seq., Jena, 1875), but he wrote neither on botany 
nor on agriculture (Meyer, * Gesch. der Botanik," ii. 
80). Josephus, on the other hand, deserves special 
mention, since he was the only author in Jewish an- 
tiquity who attempted to describe a plant in exact 
detail. He says, in his discussion of the head-dress 
of the high priest (“ Ant." iii, 7, 86): “Out of which 
[the golden crown] arose a cup of gold like the herb 
that we call 'saccharus, but which is termed 
‘hyoscyamus’ by the Greeks." The form oákyapov 
is the Greek transliteration of the Aramaic “shak- 
runa,” which is not mentioned again until itis named 
in the medical work ascribed to ASAPH BEN BERE- 
curAgH. The next description of the plant is given 
in Hebrew by Azariah dei Rossi (“ Me'or 'Enayim," 
ch. xlix.) Josephus describes it from personal 
observation and shows a very clear knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the plani. In describing it he men- 
tions the xov, or poppy, for the first time in Jew- 
ish literature, as well as the plants ebjouov (rocket), 
Bovviac, and oiógpíriy. Heis likewise the first to refer 
to the chick-pea in 'epefívÜov oikos (^B. J owe 12, 
§ 2), the vetch (^ karshinna”; Vicia Ervilia, Linn.; 
öpoßoç, ib. v. 10, § 8), the fenugreek (Trigonella 
Foenum-Grecum, Linn.; ruc, ib. iii. T, § 29), the 
amomum (“ Ant.” xx. 2, & 3) growing near Carrhe, 
and the laurel-wreaths of the Romans (dé¢vy, * B. J.” 
vii. 5, § 4). 

The second specifically botanical reference is to 
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the z7yavov, a rue of extraordinary size growing in 
the precincts of the palace at Macherus. The rue is 
mentioned by Josephus (* B. J." vii. 6, 
Plants § 3)for the first time among Jewish 
First Men- writers, though it occurs also in Luke 
tioned by xi. 42. Later the Greek name appears 
Josephus. asa foreign wordin the Mishnah. The 
rue at Machærus was equal to any fig- 
tree in height and breadth, and according to tradition 
it had been standing since the time of Herod; the 
Jews cut it down when they occupied this fortress. 
The valley bounding the city on the north, Josephus 
continues, is called Ba‘arah (mmya; Epstein, “ Mi- 
Kadmoniyyot,” p. 108), and produces a marvelous 
root of the same name. “It is a flaming red, and 
shines at night.” Then follows the popular de- 
scription of a magic root that can be drawn from 
the earth only by a dog, which losesits life thereby. 
Ælian (c. 180) repeats the tale; but a picture in the 
Vienna manuscript of Dioscorides, made in the fifth 
century, is the earliest proof that this mysterious 
root was supposed to be the mandragora or man- 
drake (Ferdinand Cohn, in “ Jahresbericht der 
Schlesischen Gesellschaft für Vaterlindische Cul- 
tur," botanical section, 1887, 27, x. ; ^ Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft,” 17, x. 
[1891] 780; 19, xii. 749. Instead of a dog, an ass 
pulls out the root according to Midr. Agada, ed. 
Buber, on Gen. xlix. 14. On the human form of the 
mandrake see Ibn Ezra on Cant. vii. 14; Salfeld, 
" Hohelied," p. 72. The popular belief regarding 
the mandragora is given in full by Judah Hadassi 
[1148] in “Eshkol ha-Kofer," 152c; Maimonides, 
“ Moreh,” French transl. by Munk, iii. 235; Güde- 
mann,* Gesch." iii. 199; Grünbaum, *Jüdisch-Deut- 
sche Chrestomathie," p. 176). 

Josephus was also the first to mention the so-called 
Sodom-apple, Calotropis procera, Willd. (Post, Lc. 
p. 526), describing it as a fruit exactly resembling 
edible apples in color, but composed only of ashes, 

and crumbling in the hand to dust 


The (^B. J.” iv. 8, 8 4). He speaks highly 
Sodom- also of the fruitfulness of Palestine, 
Apple. mentioning particularly the palms 


("Ant." jv. 6, $8 1; *B. J."1, 06, 8 6; 
ii. 10, § 8; iv. 8, 8S 2, 8, 4) and balsam at Jericho 
(“ Ant." xiv. 4, § 1; xv. 4, § 9) and Engedi (db. ix. 1, 
$ 2), as well as the palmsat Phasaelis, Archelais (25. 
xviii. 2, 3 2), and Perea (^B. J.” iii. 8, 8 8). The 
balsam-tree was introduced by the Queen of Sheba, 
and was afterward planted (“ Ant.” viii. 6, § 6) and 
tapped (“B. J.” i. 6, 8 6. At Jericho the cypress 
(ktpoc, db. iv. 8, $ 8) and the uvpoßúñavoç (ib. iv. 8, 
& 9) also grew. In Perea, furthermore, there were 
fruitful places where olive-trees, vines, and palms 
flourished (25. iii. 8, $ 3), but the fruits of Gennesaret 
surpassed all (db. iii. 10, 8 8, a statement which is 
confirmed by the Talmud). 

Naturally every recapitulation of Biblical history 
contains references to all the Biblical plants; and in 
Josephus references are found to Adam's fig-leaves 
(“ Ant.” i. 1, 8 4); theolive-leaf of Noah's dove (b, i. 
3, 89); Noah’s vine (25. i. 6, § 8); Ishmael’s fir-tree (i5. 
i. 12, $8, éadry, as LXX. and J osephus render D'rÜwn 
by analogy with NMWN); Abraham’s oak, Ogyges 
($0. i. 10, § 8); the terebinth standing near Hebron 


since the creation of the world (“B. J.” iv. 9, § 7); 
Esau's lentil pottage (“ Ant." ii. 1, 8 1); Reuben’s 
mandrakes (20. i. 19, 88); the wheat-sheaf in Joseph's 
| dream (7d, ii. 2, § 2) and the grapes in 
the visions of the two Egyptians (25. 
ii. 5, 8 2); Moses’ ark of bulrushes (20. 
ii. 9, 8 4), and the burning bush (fdror, 
ab. ii. 12); the manna that was like 
bdellium and coriander (7d. iii. 1, § 6); 
the blossoming almond-rod (b. iv. 4, § 
2); the seventy palms (čb. iii. 1, 8 8); Rahab's stalks 
of flax (75. v. 1, § 2); the trees in Jotham’s parable (20. 
v. 7, § 2); the cypress and thistle of the parable in II 
Kings xiv. 9 (70. ix. 9, 8 2); Hiram’s cedar-trees (čb. 
vii. 3, 82; viii, 2, $87; 5,$ 3; "B. J.” v. 5, § 2); the 
pine-trees, which Josephus says were like the wood 
of fig-trees (rsóxwa, “ Ant.” viii. 7, 8 1); the lilies 
and pomegranates on the pillars of the Temple 
(20, viii. 8, § 4) and on the golden candlestick (iii. 
6, § 7). 

Solomon “spoke a parable on every sort of tree, 
from the hyssop to the cedar” (db. viii. 2, $ 5) and 
built the Apvuóv (ib. viii. 6, § 5; comp. dpvuóç, “ oak- 
coppice,” zb. xiv. 19, § 3; “B. J.” i. 18, § 2; Boett- 
ger, “Topographisch-Historisches Lexicon zu den 
Schriften des Flavius Josephus,” p. 105). 

Josephus, as well as the Biblical narrative, men- 
tions apples eaten by Herod (“ Ant.” xvii. 7; “B. J.” 
i, 33, 8 7); fig-trees (^ Ant." viii. 7, § 1; “B. J.” vii. 
6, § 8); pomegranates (“ Ant." iii. 7, 8 6); cages of 
sedge (70. ii. 10, § 2); wheat (vd. xvii. 18, $8; “B. J.” 
v. 18, 8 7); wheat and barley (* Ant." ix. 11, 8 2; 
“B. J.” v. 10, 8 2); barley alone (* Ant.” iii. 10, 8 6; 
v. 6, § 4); and herbs (Aayaveia, * B. J.” iv. 9, 8 8). 

In describing the legal code, Josephus recapitu- 
lates the following Biblical plants: hyssop at vari- 
ous sacrifices (“ Ant.” ii. 14, § 6; iv. 
4, 8 6); flax in the priestly robes (2d. 
iii. 7, S 7); pomegranates, signifying 
lightning, on the high priest's gar- 
ments (“B. J.” v. 5, § 7); lilies and 
pomegranates on the golden candle- 
sticks (^ Ant.” iii. 6, 8 7); cinnamon, myrrh, cala- 
mus, and iris (^ kiddah ") in the oil of purification (25. 
iii. 8, § 3; Whiston: “cassia 7); cinnamon and cassia 
(^B. J.” vi. 8, § 8); the first-fruits of the barley 
(^ Ant." iii. 10, 8 5); he likewise cites the precept 
against sowing a diversity of plants in the vineyard 
(ib. iv. 8, 8 20). In like manner the Biblical meta- 
phor of the broken reed (7d. x. 1, § 2) is repeated. 

Josephus is of course acquainted with the citron- 
apple, mentioned in the Mishnah and forming part 
of the festival-bush together with the palm-branch, 
willow, and myrtle, although he calls it vaguely the 
" Persian apple” (ujAov Tiç Tlepoéac), not the * Median” 
(“ Ant." iii. 10, § 4). He is more accurate in desig- 
nating the fruit itself («rpic, 2b. xiii. 18, 8 1). The 
golden vine of the Temple is mentioned twice (db. 
xiv. 9, 8 1; “B. J.” v. 5, 8 4). 

The " Yosippon" (ed. Gagnier, ii. 10, 8 70) men- 

tions among the wonders seen by 

The Alexander on his way to India a tree, 

**Yosippon." pyp, which grew until noon, 

and then disappeared into the earth. 

In the same work (ii. 11, $ 77) the trees of the sun and 
moon forewarn Alexander of his early death. 


Biblical 
Names 
Recapitu- 
lated by 
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— —In the New Testament: The following names 


of plants may be cited from the New Testament: 
Art a a Liu MEE LR Ud e LL dE 


New Testament 


Botanical Name. Popular Name. 


Name. 

&ypiéAavos (op-|Olea Europea, Linn., var. syl-' Wild olive of 
posed to kaA-| vestris. northern Syria. 
AvéAatos), 

axavea ee a eee Oe ee ea &534802885989095€0900909990-92929 Thorn. 

GAOT «des accu n Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb...{Aloe. 

auTEAOS (orapv- PPP soícsscncs vas cer velVADe. 

Aj). 

ap.ap]pov eeceeen . a4«64€€a9v€tv€veiviteF^bhbsahhsnstóosbtst e Amomum, 

àvy8ov ......46 Anethum graveolens, Linn...|Dill. 

äpivÂðoS.. sasao . Artemisia, Linn...... eaaa aa a| Wormwood. 

Báros... i eae Rubus, Linn ........... — Blackberry. 

LOT v ren E Olea Europza, Linn......... . Olive. 

CUCAVLOV Loue eee Lolium temulentum, Linn....|Bearded darnel. 

novoopmov....... Mentha. ca err Ene Mint. 

@vivos, dderiva-IThuja articulata, Vahl ....... Arbor-vitae. 
tive from Ova. 

KGAGMOS .. cece Arundo Donax, Linn. and|Reed. 

Phragmitis commu- 
nis, Trin. 

KEPATLOV, ,.. eee. Ceratonia Siliqua, Linn....... Saint-John's- 
bread, carob. 

KLVVGMOMOV casslecsscccereesecrceeeees MORE Aare Cinnamon. 

KPO vcs ies e n Hordeum, Linn.............. Barley. 

KpLVÓV.. ccce enn Lilium candidum, Linn ...... Lily. 

KÜJLLVOV. eseese Cuminum Cyminum, Linn ...|Cumin. 

AiBavos ,....eee]e M nce o estu te tare E M EIUS erg Frankincense. 

A VOV. aseeseen Linum usitatissimum, Linn..|Flax (used only 
metaphorically 
for wick and 
for linen gar- 
ments). 

MÁVVG Loses oen from the Tamarix mannifera,|Manna. 

Ehrenberg, and Alhagi Mau- 
rorum, DC. 

váp8os ası... |Nardostaehys Jatamansi, DC. |Spikenard. 

THYAVOV asserena. Ruta, Linn........ S TOR Rue. 

GLVQTV,. .. «oO |Sinapis, Linn... Mustard. 

LTOS, otáxvs.,.|Triticum ..... ki Sesso e| Wheat, grain. 

OMUPVG....... Eres eut A recie tr os Pe LR RN ORE Myrrh. 

CUKÁMLAVOS, LL... Morus nigra, Linn ........... Mulberry. 

gvkopopaía., .. .. Fieus Sycomorus, Linn....... Sycamore. 


ovxyn, cvxov,| Ficus Carica, Linn ...........|Fig. 

dAvvGos, - 
TpíBoAos ....... Tribulus terrestris, Linn .....|Land-caltrop. 
ÜOTWTOS. eee. (Origanum Maru, Linn........|Wild marjoram. 
$otvié£, Bárov... .| Phoenix dactylifera, Linn ....|Palm. 


More general terms are av@os (flower), Boravy (herbage), ôév- 
Spov (tree), «A9&« (branch), Aáxavov (vegetable), ppúyavov 
(brushwood), pureta (plant), xAwpds (green), xóproc (grass). 

The following names of plantsare found in proper 
names in the New Testament: the palm (Thamar), 
the lily (Susanna), the fig (Beth-phage), the narcis- 
sus (as the name of the Roman Narcissus); the name 
of the date has been conjectured to form part of the 
name of Bethany (Bet-hine). 'The crown of thorns 
placed on Jesus may have been composed of the 
garland-thorn, Paliurus aculeatus, Lam., of the ju- 
jube, Zizyphus. vulgaris, Lam., or of a variety of 
hawthorn, the Crategus Azarotus, Linn., or the Cra- 
tegus monogyna, Willd. 

——In the Pseudepigrapha: There are few ref- 
erences to plants in the pseudepigrapha, so far as 
the latter are included in Kautzsch’s collection (* Die 
Apokry phen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testa- 
ments,” Freiburg-im-Breisgau and Leipsic, 1900, 
cited hereas K.). In these references Biblical figures 
and concepts prevail for the most part. The fertility 
(*shebah ha-arez”) which was the glory of Pales- 
tine (Deut. viii. 8) is lauded by Aristeas ($ 112; K. 
ii. 15), who praises the agriculture there. “The 
land,” he says, “is thickly planted with olive-trees, 
cereals, and pulse, and isrich in vines, honey, fruits, 
and dates.” When Abraham entered Palestine he 
saw there vines, figs, pomegranates, the “balan” 
and the “ders” (two varieties of oak, BaAavocg and 


dpvc), terebinths, olive-trees, cedars, cypress-trees, 
frankincense-trees (2ífavoc), and every tree of the 
field (Book of Jubilees, xiii. 6; K. ii. 68). 
According to the later (Christian) version of the 
Greek Apocalypse of Baruch (iv.; K. ii. 451), Noah 
planted the vine only because the wine was destined 
to become the blood of Jesus; otherwise, the vine 
from which Adam ate the forbidden fruit would 
have fallen under a curse. Noah is saved like one 
grape of a whole cluster, or one sprig in an entire 
forest (II Esd. ix. 21; K. ii. 884). The vine is also 
mentioned in the Sibylline Books (iv. 17; K. ii. 201), 
the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (x. 10; K. ii. 415), 
and in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(Levi, 9; K. ii. 466), where the Lord becomes to 
Levi his farm, vine, fruits, gold, and silver. When 
the Messiah shall come the earth will bring forth 
its fruit ten thousandfold; and on each vine there 
will be 1,000 branches; on each branch, 1,000 clus- 
ters; and on each cluster, 1,000 grapes; and each 
grape wil yield a “cor” of wine (Syriac Apoc. 
Baruch, xxix. 5; K. ii. 423). The Syriac Apoc- 
alypse of Baruch (xxxvi. 3 et seg.; K. ii. 424 et seq.) 


contains also a vision of a forest, a vine, and a cedar, 


and the Book of Jubilees (xiii. 26; K. ii. 65) men- 
tions tithes of seed, wine, and oil. 

Fig-leaves are said to grow in paradise, a belief 
based upon the Biblical account (Apoc. Mosis, 
§ 21; K. ii. 522), while, according to the Ethiopic 
Apocalypse of Baruch, the figs which Ebed-melech 
carries remain fresh and unwithered during his sleep 
of sixty-six years and are taken to Babylon by an 
eagle (p. 402). 

Among other trees and fruits mentioned in the 
pseudepigrapha are: the olive-tree (Sibyllines, iv. 
17; K. ii. 201; Test. Patr., Levi, 8, p. 467; instead of 
“siah " [Gen. xxi. 15], the Book of Jubilees, xvii. 10; 
K. ii. 70, reads *olive-tree "), palms (Enoch, xxiv. 4; 
K. ii. 954), dates of the valley (Jubilees, xxix. 15; 
K. ii. 90), nut-tree (Enoch, xxix. 2; K. ii. 256; not 
the almond-tree, which is mentioned shortly after- 
ward, 2b. xxx. 8), almonds and terebinth-nuts (Jubi- 
lees, xlii. 20; K. ii. 109, following Gen. xliii. 11), 
aloe-tree (Enoch, xxxi. 2; K. ii. 256), cedar (Test. 
Patr., Simeon, 6; K. ii. 464). A book sprinkled with 
oil of cedar to preserve it is described in the As- 
sumption of Moses (i. 17; K. ii. 320); the locust-tree 
(Enoch, xxxii. 4; K. ii. 290), and, especially, oaks 
also are mentioned, as in the Syriac Apocalypse of 
Baruch (Ixxvii. 18; K. ii. 441); they are said to grow 
at Hebron (Enoch, vi. ; K. ii. 414), at Mamre(Jubilees, 
xiv. 10; K.ii.65), and inthe land of Sichem (Jubilees, 
xxxi 2; K. ii, 92); the oak is likewise mentioned 
in the lament over Deborah (Jubilees, xxxii. 80; K. 
ii. 96). 

Of all the information regarding trees the most 
interesting is the list of evergreens given in Jubilees 
(xxi. 19; K. ii. 76), while this class of trees is also 
alluded to in Enoch (ii; K. ii. 287) and in the 
Testament of Levi (ix.; K. ii. 468; Lów, p. 59). 
Similar catalogues occur in the Talmud and Mish- 
nah, and in the Greek writingson agriculture. The 
Book of Jubilees mentions the following as appro- 
priate for the altar: cypress, juniper, almond-tree 
(for which, following Dillmann, “ acacia” has been 
suggested as an emendation), Scotch pine, pine, 
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cedar, Cilician spruce, palm (?), olive-tree, myrtle, 
laurel, citron (Citrus medica, Risso), juniper (? Ethi- 
opic “arbot,” for which Dillmann conjectures “ar- 
kot,” dpxev@oc), and balsam. 

On account of their beauty the following flowers 
are mentioned in the pseudepigrapha: lily (Test. 
Patr. Joseph, 18; K. ii. 502), rose (Test. Patr., 
Simeon, 6; K. ii. 464; Enoch, Ixxxii. 16; K. ii. 287: 
cvi. 2, 10; K. ii. 808 e£ seg. : “rubra sicut rosa” and 
“rubrior rosa”: it is also mentioned in the Apocry- 
pha, Mishnah, Targum, and LXX.), and the rose- 
Jaurel. The oleander seems to be intended by “the 
field of Ardaf” in II Esd. (ix. 26; K. ii. 885) (the last 
letter with the variants “s,” “d,” “t,” and “b”). 
* Harduf" (“hirduf,” “hardufni”) is a borrowed 
word even in the Mishnah, and shows, together with 
the Arabic " diflah," that the Nerium Oleander, Linn., 
came from Europe, or, more exactly (according to 
O. Schrader, in Hehn, * Kulturpflanzen," 6th ed., p. 
408), from the Spanish west, The plant had reached 
Greece before the time of Dioscorides and Pliny; and 


it may have grown wild in Palestine by the end of 


the first century just as it does at present; it is 
always found in water-courses, and flourishes from 
the level of the Ghor to an altitude of 3,280 feet in 
the mountains (Post, Le. p. 522). To sucha region 
the seer of II Esdras was bidden to go, there to sus- 
tain himself on the flowers of the field. In Sibyl- 
lines (v. 46; K. ii. 206, a passage originally heathen) 
the flower of Nemea, oé2:vov (parsley), is mentioned. 

As in the Bible narrative, thorns and thistles ap- 
peared after the fall of man (Apoc. Mosis, § 24; K. 
ii. 622), while thorns and prickly briers are men- 
tioned in the Sibyllines (Preface, 24 et seg.; K. ii. 
184) The Biblical “duda’im,” mentioned in the 
Testament of Issachar (i.; K. ii. 478), are mandrakes, 
which grow in the land of Aram, on an elevation, be- 
lowaravine. Tithes of the seed are mentioned (Jubi- 
lees, xiii. 26; K. ii. 65); while according to Aris- 
teas (8 145; K. ii. 17), the clean birds eat wheat 
and pulse. Egypt is mentioned (Sibyllines, iv. 72; 
K. ii. 202) as producing wheat; and the marrow of 
wheat, like the Biblical " kilyot hittah” (“kidneys of 
wheat," Deut. xxxii. 14), is spoken of in Enoch (xcvi. 
5; K. ii. 802), while II Esdras (ix. 17; K. ii. 884) de- 
clares (R. V.): “Like as the field is, so is also the 
seed; and as the flowers be, such are the colors also.” 
In the same book (iv. 81 etseg. [R. V.]; K. ii. 857) 
occurs also an argument *de minore ad maius," 
found in the Bible likewise: “Ponder now by thy- 
self, how great fruit of wickedness a grain of evil 
seed hath brought forth. When the ears which are 


without number shall be sown, how great a floor. 


shall they fill!” (comp. the “kal wa-homer” in II 
Esd. iv. 10, end; K. ii. 855; and see Schwarz, “Der 
Hermeneutische Syllogismus," p. 89, Vienna, 1901). 
Lolium (¢:¢dvov) is mentioned in Apoc. Mosis, § 16 
(K. ii. 520). Among the spices and condiments, cin- 
namon is described as obtained from the excrement 
of the worm which comes from the dung of the 
phenix (Greek Apoc. Baruch, vi.; K. ii. 458), and is 
also mentioned in Enoch, xxx. 8, xxxii. 1; K. ii. 256; 
Apoc. Mosis, § 29; K. ii. 524; Vita Ads et Eve, 8 
43; K. ii. 520. Pepper, spoken of in Enoch (xxxii. 
1; K. ii. 256), is new, although it is met with as 
early as the Mishnah. 


Among other plants mentioned in the pseudepig- 
rapha are: aloe-trees (Enoch, xxxi.; K. ii. 250); 
balsam (čb. xxx. 2); galbanum (?5.; Jubilees, iii. 
27, xvi. 24; K. ii. 45, 69); sweet-calamus and saffron, 
(Apoc. Mosis, 7.c. ; Vita Adæ et Eve, 7.0.) ; costus-root. 
(Jubilees, xvi. 94; K. ii. 69); ladanum, and similar 
almonds (Enoch, xxxi. 2; K. ii, 950); gum-mastic 


(Enoch, xxxii. 1, xxx. 1; K. ii. 256; myrrh (Enoch, 


xxix. 2; K. ii. 256; Jubilees, xvi. 24; K. ii. 69); 
nard (Jubilees, iii. 97, xvi. 24; K. ii 45, 69; 
Enoch, xxxii. 1; K. ii. 250; Apoc. Mosis, § 29; 
K. ii. 524); nectar, called also balsam and galbanum 
(Enoch, xxxi. 1; K. ii. 256); storax (Jubilees, iii. 97, 
xvi. 24; K. ii. 45, 69); incense (Enoch, xxix. 2; K. 
ii. 256; Jubilees, iii. 27, xvi. 24; K. ii. 45, 69; Test. 
Patr., Levi, 8; K. ii. 467). 

Aristeas (S 68; K. ii. 10) describes pictorial repre- 
sentations of plants as decorations on state furniture, 
including garlands of fruit, grapes, ears of corn, 
dates, apples, olives, pomegranates, etc. He speaks. 


also (§ 68, p. 11) of the legs of a table which were 
topped with lilies, and ($ 70; K. ii. 11) of ivy, acan- 
thus, and vines, as well as of lilies (S75; K.ii. 11), and. 


of vine-branches, laurel, myrtle, and olives (8 79; K. 
ii. 19). Plant-metaphors taken from the Bible and. 
applied to Israel and Palestine are: vines and lilies. 
(II Esd. v. 28 e£ seg.; K. ii. 861) and the vineyard 
(Greek Apoc. Baruch, i.; K. ii. 448). 

In poetic and haggadic interpretations wood shall 
bleed as one of the signs of the approaching end of 
the world (II Esd. v. 5; K. ii. 859; Barnabas, xii. 1), 
and the trees shall war against the sea (II Esd. iv. 13. 
et seg.; K. ii. 856).  Atthe last day many of man- 
kind must perish, even as the seed sown by the hus- 
bandman ripens only in part (ib. viii. 41; K. ii. 881), 
although every fruit brings honor and glory to 
God (Enoch, v. 2; K. ii, 287). In the Greek Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch (xii.; K. ii. 456) angels bear baskets 
of flowers which represent the virtues of the right- 
eous. In the sacred rites, palm-branches, fruits of 
trees (citrons), and osier-twigs are mentioned (Jubi- 
lees, xvi. 31; K. ii. 70). 

At the commandment of God on the third day of 
Creation, “immediately there came forth great and 
innumerable fruits, and manifold pleasures for the 
taste, and flowers of inimitable color, and odors of 
most exquisite smell" (II Esd. vi. 44, R. V:; K. ii. 
967); and the beauty of the trees in paradise is also 
emphasized (75. vi. 8; K. ii. 864). The tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life appealed powerfully 
to the fancy of the pseudepigraphie writers. The 
former, from which Adam ate, is supposed, on the 
basis of other Jewish traditions, to have been either 
the vine (Greek Apoc. Baruch, iv. ; K. ii. 451) or the 
fig (Apoc. Mosis, 8 21; K. ii. 522). The Book of 
Enoch (xxxii. 8 et seg. ; K. ii. 256) describes the tree 
of knowledge thus: *Its shape is like the pino-tree; 
its foliage like the locust-tree; its fruit like the 
grape." "The tree of life is planted for the pious (II 
Esd. viii. 52; K. ii. 882), and is described in Enoch 
(xxiv. 3 et seg. ; K. ii. 254) as fragrant and with un- 
fading leaves and blossoms and imperishable wood, 
while as in the accounts in the Old and the New 
Testament its fruit, which is like that of the palm, 
gives eterna! life (Enoch; II Esd. /.c.; Test. Patr., 
Levi, 18; K. ii. 471, reads “ tree” instead of “wood "y. 
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It is the tree of paradise, and from it flows the heal- 
ing oil, the oil of life, the oil of mercy (Vita Adz et 
Evs, 88 86, 41; Apoc. Mosis, § 9; K. ii. 518, 520). 
— —In the Mishnah and Talmud: The Mishnah 
has preserved only about 230 names of plants, of 
which about 180 are old Hebrew and forty are de- 
rived from Greek terms. In the Talmudic literature 
of the post-Mishnaic period. 100 names of plants are 
found in the Jerusalem Talmud and 175in the Baby- 
lonian; about twenty of these names are of Greek 
origin. In the Mishnah, Talmud, Midrash, and 
Targum the following plants are mentioned as in- 
digenous to Palestine and Babylon: 


[ABBREVIATIONS: B. = Babylonian Talmud; Y. = Jerusalem 
Talmud; M. = Mishnah; Midr. = Midrash; T.= Targum. In 
the following table the name of the botanical family is printed 
in small capitals.] 


—————_———— eee 
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Name in Mishnah, 


Talmud, ete. Popular Name. 


Botanieal Name. 


MÀ — MÀ 


ALISMACE. 
NDINI NRMIMAAD... ee eee Alisma Plantago aqua-|Water - plan- 
tica, Linn. tain. 
AMARYLLIDACE. 


Narcissus poeticus,|Narcissus. 
Linn., Narcissus Ta- 
zetta, Linn., and vari- 


eties. 


AMPELIDACEÆ. 
waini Vitis vinifera, Linn .... 


DP Beet 


154 Bible, M.; Grape-vine. 
nan, M., Yu B. 

ANACARDIACE E. 
DIN, M. Rhus Coriaria, Linn.... 


nN, Bible, M.; xnu, [Pistacia ^ Terebinthus, 

a Yea B. var. Palestina, Engl. 
7302, M., Bible... ......|Pistacia vera, Linn..... 
pono, M... ...| Pistacia vera, Linn..... 


oo, M.; ow, M., T... resin of won, M., Pis- 
tacia Lentiscus, Linn. 


Sumach. 
Terebinth. 


Pistachio - nut. 
Pistachio. 


Mastic. 


APOCYNACEX. 
51115, B.; 2510, M.. .| Nerium Oleander, Linn. Oleander. 
ARALIACE. 
DID, M. Y. eere |Hedera Helix, Linn....{Ivy. 
AROIDEZ. 
DEIN. qM DM Arum orientale, M. Bieb. 
neon mo, Mere ^ Palestinum,|Arum. 
oiss. 
opo, M., Y .sseceeeee> (Colocasia antiquorum, Cocoa-root. 
Schott, 
AURANTIACEAX. 


Citron. 
+) De 


2m M.; Nibh, T.,jCitrus medica, Reiss.... 


BERBERIDACEE. 
DYN, M.; mn masx (?)|Leontice ^ Leontopeta-|Lion's-leaf. 
Y. lum, Linn. 
BORAGINACEÆ. 


pou M; NN ‘ow, |Cordia Myxa, Linn.....|Cordia. 


ro», B 
mpbn, Bible, M....... 


.lAnehusa officinalis,|Bugloss. 


Linn. 


CAPPARIDACEJ. 


py), nbs, M.; um», B.|Capparis spinosa, Linn., 
(D'^sp, bud; wn», and varieties. 
B., blossom; 73 3N, 
Bible, M.; NIt»23, B., 
fruit). 


Thorny caper. 


CHENOPODIACEX. 


TI, M., Y... es |Blitum virgatum, Linn.|Blite. 
POW! PII. e e e e e e e o Chenopodium, Linn..... Goosefoot. 


Dn, M; Npop, B....|Beta vulgaris, Linn.....|Beet. 


anys, M; pusviw7p,|Atriplex Tatarieum, Orach. 
nw» Y. Linn., Atriplex Hali- 


mus, Linn. l 
abp Np» B.......-|Salicornia herbacea, Glasswort (see 
Linn. also under 
L Ficoidez). 
)nN, M., B......00.00.. Salsola, Linn........ ... Saltwort. 


Plants. 
Ban mud cu Botanical Name.  |PopularName. 
S CISTACE&Æ. 
and, B...ssseceeseees-{Cistus creticus, Linn.JLadanum- 
Cistus ladaniferus,| bush, rock- 
Linn., and others. rose. 


COMPOSITAE. 


Matricaria Chamomilla,|Feverfew. 
Linn., and Matricaria 
aurea. l 

Artemisia vulgaris, Wormwood. 
Linn. 

Artemisia monosperma, 
Del, and Artemisia 
Judaica, Linn. 

Echinops spinosus, 
Linn., or Echinops 
viscosus, DC. 

Dap, M., Y., B., Midr.;|Cynara Scolymus, Linn.}| Artichoke. 
9235, B. (not nro. 
despite Kohut," Aruch 
Completum," S.V.) 
(4555913, 80212, M.?) . : 

(3359, M., T., Midr ....|Cynara Syrica, Boiss., 

and Cynara Cardun- 

culus, Linn. 

T.,|Centaurea Calcitrapa, 

Linn. 


ece*560660888088008979090v999999* 


pbb, Boswsrssseuasseev 


Nsw, B LE 2 T 80959 


aay, Bible; pnro5N. Wormwood. 


Y. B. mr. T. 


NDD"MATA4B........ Echinops (?). 


Cardoon. 


Star-thistle. 


Seed of 
safflower. 


ns, Bible M., 
Midr.; nann, B. 
pan, asap, M.; RODD, 
T., Y.; 7D, SVS; 


Carthamus  tinctorius,|SafHowver, saf- 
fr 


inn. On. 
Cichorium En divia,|Chicory. 


pwhy, Ma nop, 
Linn. 


pawir Cbmp?), Y.: 
33r (n B. 
nav wry, M; pnoy.Y. Cichorium divarica- 
tum, Schousb. 
(sino, M.) xmann, B..|Picris Sprengeriana|Picris or 
(Linn.), Poir.,or dandelion. 
Taraxacum, Juss. 
nm, M. NDn, Y. B.,|Lactuca Scariola, var. Lettuce. 
Midr. sativa (Linn.), Boiss. 
pio nem, M... Lactuca saligna, Linn.|Willow-let- 
(9). . tuce. 


Chicory. 


CONIFER. 


Raya, T., B., RMN Cupressus semperyi- 
(?), B. rens, Linn. 

porarnwpn, M.; x‘ pD|fruit of Pinus pinea, 
NINN, B. ` Linn. " 

yow yy, Bible, M.; vw 25. |Pinus Halepensis, Mill. ;Aleppo pine. 
M. DITS X. 

ITN, Bible, M. ,B.; SWAN, 
wondr, Rh, DIN, 


DND, B. — . "E 
wna, n 3, Bible, M.,|Abies Cilicica, Ant. and|Cilician 


Cypress. 


Pine. 


Cedar of Leba- 
non. 


Cedrus Libani.......... 


T. Y., B; RMN, B: Ky. spruce. 
pubs, Midr. 
CONYVYOLYVULACEÆ. 
mwa, M., B.; NDJ, B... |Cuscuta, Linn.......... Dodder. 
CORNACEÆ. . 


yn, T., Midr..........|Cornus mas, Linn., and|Cornel, dog- 


CornusAustralis, wood. 
Cam. 
CRUCIFERJE. 
nab, M4 Bj mba Brassica Rapa, Linn....|Turnip. 


xnpd, B. | 
DNJ, M., Y., Borskesets 


baam, M. Boneoeeeesses 


Brassica oleracea, Linn.|Cabbage. 

Sinapis alba, Linn., and|Mustard. 
Sinapis juncea, Linn. 

Brassica nigra (Linn.),| Wild mustard. 
Koch, or Sinapis ar- 
vensis, Linn.; Sinapis 
arvensis, var. turgida 
(Del.), Asch. and 
Schweinf., and var. 
Allionii(Jacqu.), 
Asch. and Schweinf. . 

Brassica oleracea, var.|Cauliflower. 

s botrytis, Linn. 

sna Goes by A), M.,{Eruca sativa, Lam...... 


. 


]D5?, M....cc2222c020** 


snan, M; p^p^ó 33s, 


Eruca, wild 
and culti- 
vated. 

Lepidium sativum,|Pepperwort 
Linn. 

Lepidium Chalepense, 
Linn., or Erucaria 
Aleppica, Gaertn. (?). 


owns, M; bnn, B.; 
povonn, Y. 

nnn, M.; NASON, BA 
D maa, Y. 


Pepperwort. 
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Botanical Name. Popular Name. 


Iberis (Iberis Jordani,|Candytuft. 
Boiss., Iberis Taurica, 
DO. Iberis odorata, 
Linn.). 


bax, Sap, M Lue. 


D'OD'N, DOD, M..... ...JIsatis tinctoria, Linn...|Dyer's-woad. 
My, D15), M.; xbnp, Y., Raphanus sativus, Linn.|Radish (two 
B.; Nmn, B. varieties). 


CRYPTOGAMIA. 


i235 (333), M.;/Equisetum, Linn....... 
21302, Y. 

(013) M cocsas sS reda Ceterach 

Willd. 

NW), B..............--/eteris aquilina, Linn... 

óyv, M; novos, Y.|Adiantum | Capillus-Ve- 
(?) neris, Linn. 


. IScouring-rush, 
| horsetail. 


oficinarum,|Miltwaste (?). 


Brake. 


Maidenhair 
(but see 
Mentha Pu- 
legium, 
Linn., penny- 
royal, under 
Labiate). 

Hart's-tongue. 


MIY Ma Y. y evevesst erolopendrinim vulgare, 
Roccella tinctoria,|Litmus. 


DID, Aba ii 4x PES 
Achar. 


mmn, B.........5.5......{Lecanora or Sphgro-|Manna-lichen. 
thalliaesculenta, Nees. 
nw^)05 (pl) M. Y.j|Fungus.............. s. Fungus. 
Nwy, B. 


SID), TpaDU. MOITUDOE sis caverere (LUC 


Nba, Y.; NTAN, B. 


CUCURBITACEÆ. 
NY, Bible M. NwpjCucumis Chate, Linn., 
(PL), T.; NDN, NTINW,| and Cucumis sativus, 
I Linn. 
nanba, M., T. Y., B.,|Cucumis Melo, Linn.... 
Midr. 


Cucumber, 


Muskmelon. 


rroó3N, Bible, M........ Citrullus vulgaris.|Watermelon. 
Sehrad. 
nyy5, Bible, M......... Citrullus — Colocynthis|Colocynth. 


(Linn.), Schrad. 
npo, Nap, M.; Nap, Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser.|Gourd. 
Ny, B. 
pop, M., Y.........{Luffa cylindrica (Linn.),| Washing- 
Roem., or Luffa gourd. 
JEgyptiaca, Mill. (?). 
VEN NPY ceeeeeeeeees (ECballium  Elaterium,|Squirting cu- 
Rich. cumber. 


CUPULIFERS. 
prods, M.; pana, Y ..|Corylus Avellana, Linn.|Hazel. 
DIS, 01. Y B oa | ne es ACOD. 


(pl), Midr. (Biblical 
proper name psw). 
NON, ,M.; Nx5y, B.;|Quereuscoccifera,Linn., Turkey 

Dds (?), M. and varieties Quercus} etc. 
Lusitanica, Lam., 
Quercus Cerris, Linn., 
etc. 


CYPERACE®. 


M. ;|Cyperus Papyrus, Linn.,| Papyrus. 
and others. 


oak, 


NDA Bible; ^bh, 
PBDI M. Taa B. 


“yD, (Palestinian(Cyperus esculentus,|Galingale. 
Midr.). Linn, (and Cyperus 


longus, Linn., Cyperus 
capitatus, Vent.). 
oar (pl), T., B., Midr.|Cyperus rotundus, Linn.|Galingale. 


EUPHORBIACES. 


NDVN, M, T. B.|/Buxus longifolia, Boiss.|Box. 

y 

(yw, M. 2); proma, 
Y., Midr 


Linn. plant. 


pP, PIIDN, M; &asoibs, Ricinus communis,|Castor-oil 
B. 


FICOIDEJE. 
maja, Bible, M; Now, Mesembryanthemum, Fig - marigold, 


B.; mym, M. (?). Linn.,or Aizoon,| ice-plant. 
Linn. (? comp. Sali- 
cornia, Linn.). 
GRAMINACEE. 
O75 (pL), M.; 135 (?),|Panieum — miliaceum,|Panic. 
Bible. Linn. 
PAIN -Ma Yu Bou) ccess Oryza sativa, Linn ..... Rice. 
jm, Bible, M. (amw ?,|JAndropogon Sorghum, Durra, guinea- 
Bible, Y.). Linn. grass. l 
NOM N5w"n, B......... Andropogon Schoenan-|Beard-grass. 
thus, Linn. 
)BTUA Desa ven bees gi AVENS oeae Sree sey Oats. 
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Name in Mishnah, 
Talmud, ete. 


Botanical Name. Popular Name. 


mba, M; Nn, B.|OynodonDactylon, Bermuda- 
(identical with 2:n,| Linn. grass, scutch- 
M., Y., B., Midr. ?). grass. 


mp, Bible, M.; NYD, Y.,|Arundo Donax, Linn., or|Persian reed. 
B.; DW, T. Phragmites com- 
munis, Trin. 
nbn, noon, M...........(Eragrostis cynosuroides 
Retz.), Roem. and 
Sch. 
2v, M., Midr..........|Lolium temulentum,|Bearded dar- 
Linn. nel, tares. 
non, Bible, M., T., Y.,|Triticum vulgare, Linn. Wheat. 
B., Midr. 
nnd, Bible; pnn, M.;| Triticum Spelta, Linn..|Spelt. 


wnsis, Ta B5 NISIN 
` 


byw nov, M.; brawl Ægilops, Linn. CORE Goat-grass. 


Nbyn, NWN, B. l 
naww, Bible, M.;/Hordeum distychum) Barley. 
NDnoyb, T., Y. and Hordeum vulgare, 
Linn. 
MID M. Nnuyy»w,B.HHordeum bulbosum, 
i Linn. (?). 


GRANATA. 


po^. Bible, M.; Nmn. Punica Granatum, Linn.|Pomegranate. 
T., B., Midr.; 182, B. 


HYPERICINE. 
SSP B: yu pk Hypericum, Linn......./St. 19 hn's- 
wort. 
IRIDACER. 


DIN, M., Y ...........|Iris Palestina, Baker,!Iris. 
Iris pseudacorus, 
Linn., and others. 

21275, M., Y., B.; Nonpy7,|/Crocus sativus, Linn.... 


Crocus. 


JASMINACEJE. 


o. Jasminum officinale,|Jasmine. 


podi, Bae 
Linn. 


JUGLANDACEJE. 


TN, Bible, M.; NINN, B.|Juglans regia, Linn....| Walnut. 


JUNCACESE. 
jon (^N), M. B.; 117,|Juneus or Cyperus...... 
M.; wna3x, B.; n»wen 
(nD, M.). 


Reed or sedge. 


LABIATA. 


...jbavandula Stcechas, 
Linn. 

Menthasylvestris, Linn., (Mint. 
and others. 

Mentha Pulegium,|Pennyroyal. 
Linn. 

Origanum Maru, Linn..|Marjoram. 


TVAIN, M. eee Lavender (?). 


DX VII M.; Nonn (D, 
Mp, M. PINs B.. eeene 


AvN, Bible, M.; N55, 
nann, pwrw,B. 
mx .D, M.; «ns, Y, B4 

NWN, NNIIN, B. 


Thymus, Linn., and Sa-|Savory. 


tureia, Linn. 


MIP, M., Ya Bose Calamintha, Moeneh....|Calamint. 
LAURACES. 
IMN, Bible, M. ?;  y,}Laurus nobilis, Linn. (?) Laurel, bay- 
NJD, D. tree. 
LEGUMINOSA. 


DDN, M., Y., B., Midr.|Lupinus Termis, Forsk. | Lupine. 
I"DDy, Lupinus Palestinus, 
Boiss., and Lupinus 
pilosus, Linn. 

NDm^, T. (ann, Bible)|Retama Retam,j|Juniper-bush. - 
(Forsk.), Web. 


ynbn, M.; nnbaw, Trigonella Fenum-jFenugreek. 
san, B. graecum, Linn. 
nyaan (pl), M.;|Melilotus, Tourn........ Sweet clover, 


pnn, Y. By bb honey-lotus. 


noon, B. l 
NTD DPN (?)......./Melilotus (?), Medicago 
(?) Trigonella (?), 
Trifolium (?). 
NNDDON, B,.,........../Medicago sativa, Linn.. Medic, or 
or Trifolium, Linn. (?).jclover, trefoil. 
Glycyrrhiza glabra,|Licorice. 
Linn. . 


NOW: Diaaasaetuki c tri 


Dun, M; Nonn, T. DB.jAlhagi Maurorum, DO. Alhagi. 


(Bible, pysy), ?). 
PDN, M.; ‘nn, B...... 
Nay Ma Ysa vedere 


Chick-pea. 
Vetch. 


Cicer arietinum, Linn.. 
Vicia sativa, Linn...... 
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Nm Botanical Name. [Popular Name. mad cie Botanical Name. {Popular Name. 
anes, M.; xin, B...jVicia Ervilia, Linn..... Vetch. NYMPH ZACES. 
nv id e ue :Lens esculenta, Moench. |Lentil. spn ND i ard SE speeiosum, | Lotus. 
nmpyd, La D. N' YD, 1377, X. (n Villd. 
by, Bible, M., T., Y....|Vigna Sinensis (Linn.).|Bean. 
| pral nor Phaseolus OLEACEJE. 
e n ADT . dos Mereraina Fraxinus Ornus, Linn..| Ash. 
K ’ Je ., Midr. 
ODA pD, ROI ciii eos tete PE US m Four indeter- i PALMACEÆ. 
mye, M.;, spp l minate varie- | “nn, Bible, M.; bpm, M., Phoenix dactylifera,|Date-palm. 
Yop, snoop. — ties of beans. Qa Ys Linn 
TAM i NINA eo atien deduced oss ERRAT Young palms 
pYopyos, Do», byb sertett ee ete ee era eee s- eae Three indeter- . s * 
(?), M.: Amp. minate varie- 0%, M. NDS, B. d $580284808889t9t9t**9*»»9»ec9o09999 c of 
nyina (variants ties of pulse, PAPAVERACEX. 
nip», AWAD). probably | NDD, p,,,, ose. [Papaver Rheas, Linn.|Corn-poppy. 
= BYTIBO | PDW, Y. eese opium from Papaver|Common pop- 


NDD^5,4À 

variety of 

lupine. 
-.|Phaseolus Mungo, Linn.|Hairy - podded 
f kidney-bean. 
son (bian, Bible)... Lathyrus, Linn......... Vetchling. 


nbi, M.; mbon, Y...|Lathyrus Cicera, Linn.. Vetehling. 
IPN, My NDINA Y.. (Lathyrus sativus, Linn. |Everlasting 


^^ DD, M.; NDD, Y. *. 


pea. 
Nyon, B...... E RUE Dolichos Lablab, Linn..|Lablab. 
maa, Meccesscvcceces Cassia obovata, Collad.|Aleppo senna, 
or Cassia aeutifolia, or senna. 
Del. (?) . 
wn, M Y. Beses Ceratonia Siliqua, Linn./Saint - John's - 
bread, carob. 
Dba (12 PEEN Prosopis Stephaniana! (see below). 


. f (Willd.), Spreng. . 
now, Bible, from which|Two varieties of Acacia, Acacia. 


comes NYDN Nn»n, Willd. 
B. 
NPPN, B....sseseeeeeee/sap of Acacia Nilotica, Acacia. 
Del. 
LEMNACE. 


pon X5 bye mpi, Ml Lemna minor, Linn..... Duckweed, 


noT 77D, Y. (NMDSN duckmeat. 
N31N5, B. ?). 
LILIACEX. 
"y M NIDN, B.; MON, Aloe vera, Linn........ Aloe. 


bya, Bible, M.; No2w, B./ Allium Cepa, Linn.......;Onion. 


mson Dba, M. (?)../Allium Ascalonicum, Shallot. 
Linn. 


oum Dibya, Moreh e ne a ded Eiri Summer on- 
bout ions. 
asdsa, M.; wonba, Y. | Allium Cepa, Linn..... Onion, 


mw 2, M. (sn, Bible); Allium Porrum, Linn..|Leek. 
odpp, M., T., Y., B.; 
naa, T., Y. B. l 
mau mA Mee eoi ves Allium curtum, Boiss. 
: and Gaill. (?). R 
di, Bible, M.; n'nw. Allium sativum, Linn... Garlic. 
M.; NIN, N20, Y. 


cn UN MEE E Onion. 
YS M aoeuiscexsph: Ornithogalum, Linn....Star-of - Beth- 
lehem. 


mew, Bible M., T~; Lilium candidum, Linn.|Lily. 
mp, Y. 


PRA New, M........ Fritillaria, Linn. ....... Fritillary (?). 
LINES. 
pea, M.; Ny», T., Y,|Linum  usitatissimum,|Flax. 
B. Linn. 
LORANTHACEJE. 
N14, m] sonia?n|Loranthus Acaciæ, Mistletoe. 
[xm sna. Zucc. 
LYTHRACEÆ. 
Er Bible, M.; mwm Lawsonia alba, Linn....| Henna. 
“Jy * 
MALYACE:E. 
NIJNUN, NJN^' B....... Malva rotundifolia,|Common mal- 
Linn. low and 


others. 
11.10%, M., p3*p (?).|Gossypium herbaceum,|Cotton-plant. 
M.; N)bà "py. Y, B.;| Linn. 
Nip, B. 
MYRTACE&. 


O17, Bible, M.; NDN, T.,|Myrtus communis, Myrtle. 
B. Linn. 


somniferum, Linn. py. 
yar. glabrum, Boiss. 


Linn. 


PLATANACEX. 
yoy, Bible; 821915, T.. Platanus orientalis,|Oriental plane- 
Y. B. Linn. tree. 
POLYGONACEZ. 


AYIN DIN, M. w00WnyPolygonum  aviculare, Knot-grass. 
Nyon x win, B. Linn. or Polygonum 
equisetiforme, Sibth. 
and Sm. 


PORTULACACES. 


M.;Portulaca oleracea,|Purslane. 
Linn. 


mindadn, nba, 
Ny n i255, Y., B. 
PRIMULACE. 


NESSUN OS s e Ra AERE Cyclamen Coum; Mill.,| Round -leaved 
and Cyclamen lati-| cyclamen. 
folium, S. et S. (?) 


RANUNCULACEX. 
ann (men, mn), M.;Ranunculus sceleratus, Crowfoot, but- . 


Nnm ^y NA y, B. Linn., and other spe-| tercup. 
cies. 
nxp, Bible IEEE $0660408528258 Nigella sativa, Linn eevee Nutmeg ag flow- 
er. 
RESEDACE. 
nowsyd (w), M.» os Luteola tinctoria, Web.,|Dyer's- 
Reseda Juteola, Linn. weed (?). 


RHAMNACES. 


pon (pl.), M.; 83353, B.|Zizyphus lotus, Lam..Jujube, and 
and Zizyphus spina. Christ’s- 
Christi, Linn. thorn. 
pow, M., Y.; Dw, B.|Zizyphus vulgaris, Lam.|Common ju- 
jube. 
ROSACEX. 


"pz, nb, Bible, M., T.;;Amygdalus communis. Almond. 
aww, B. Linn. 

po rp[n], M., Y........|Persica vulgaris, Mill... Peach. 

nyspoarn, M. pyabo,Prunus domestica, Linn.| Plum. 


M. (?); nvnnN Y. 
ni», B. (?). 
nD, Bible, M.; s°3D,/Rubus sanctus, Schreb.,| Blackberry. 
NDN, T., Y., B. or Rubus discolor, 
Willd. and Nees. 
“m, M., Ta Ya, Bosse Rosa, Linn... uns Rose. 


DAN, ron, M....|Pyrus communis, Linn. |Pear. 
0722, M. (Y.)..........|Pyrus Syriaca, Boiss. (?) 
msn, Bible, M.; vn, Malus communis, Desf..| Apple. 
T., Midr.; (^m, ^N) 
Dway, M4 NWN, 


pwr, np, M.;|Cydonia vulgaris, Willd. Quince. 
poanpden, Y. 


NODD, B.......... e Sorbus, Linn........ _.../Service-tree. 
"n (x), M. [nmen Mespilus Germanica,|Medlar. 
nywonn ij. Linn. 
ny, M. wo, B....(Crategus Azarolus,|Hawthorn. 
: Linn. 
RUBIACEE. 
MIND, M.; N15, B...... Rubia tinctorum, Linn., Madder. 
RUTACEX. | 
opm, M; nwwa (?)|Ruta graveolens, Linn.,|Rue, and Alep- 


and Ruta Chalepensis, 
Linn. and variety 
bracteosa, Boiss. 


$3290, B. po rue. 


Plants 


Name in Mishnah, 
Talmud, ete. 


Botanical Name. Popular Name. 


PeganumHarmala,Harmel Syr- 
Linn. ian rue or 
& variety 
of mullein 
(Serophu- 

lariacez). 


samm nom, M., iden- 
tical with Nnw, B. (?). 


SALICACEJE. 


Salix Safsaf, Forsk.,jWillow, or 
or Salix alba, Linn....| White wil- 
low. 


ans5n, ubu sabin, B. {Salix (nigricans, Fries.?)| Black willow. 
many, Bible, M.; Nn23àN,|Populus Euphratica,Euphr»stes 
NINN, B Oliv. poplar (d;'v’, 
` osier,accord- 
ing to Hai 


nbXD3, Bible, M........ 


viminalis, 
Linn. [?]). 


.|Mullein (see 
Peganum 
Harmala, 
Linn., under 
Rutacez). 


SCROPHULARIACES. 
Verbascum, Linn...... 


Seecseaeseexneeceveev vase EEE] 


SESAMACEX. 


Sesamum Indicum,|Sesame. 


ow DU, M4 noww, T.,jSes 
B. Linn. 


SOLANACEX. 
pn, Bible, M.( T., Y., B.) dum coagulans,|Nightshade. 
orsk. 
NONN ape hs aed» No .../Solanum nigrum, Linn. |Nightshade(?). 


Lycium Europsum,|Box-thorn. 
Linn. 

mnn Mandragora officina-| Mandrake. 

rum, Linn. 


TAMARISCINEX. 


(sw, Bible) ND), B...|Tamarix articulata, Tamarisk. 
Vahl, and others. 


TILIACEJE. 


"DN, Bible, NOON, T.... 


dwm, Bible; 
T.; pD^3D, B. 


span, Y.... soe fiber of Corehorus,|Corchorus. 
Linn. 
UMBELLIFERJE. 
"13 3nmnmn, M.............|Eryngium Cretieum,|Button snake- 
Lam. root. 


Coriandrum sativum,|Coriander. 
Linn. 

Bifora testiculata, DC.(?) 

Coriandrum  tordylioi- 
des, Boiss. (?) 

Apium graveolens,|Celery. 
Linn 


"30!15,.M, Yn Bj 3A 
Bible. 

3117 Sa E PEE EEE 

233139 "3, 15$ 5 Voxan us 


0575, M4 Y. B... sse 


Maniy 53033, M.3;;Petroselinum sativum,|Parsley. 


pod rw», Y. Hoffm. 
aman C8),M.; 89393, B.JAmmi majus, Linn., Bullwort, bish- 


Ammi copticum,| op’s-weed, 

Linn. and Ammi Vis-; Spanish 

naga, Linn. toothpick. 
RNID, B.; D3^5p, M. (?).|Carum Carui Linn..... Caraway. 


paw, M; Nanw, Y.3/Foeniculum  oflicinale,|Fennel. 
oO», M. (?). Al 


Ron" pe DnDp, NWA variety of Ferula. Fennel. 

nav, M...... rer ..... /Anethum graveolens,|Dill. 
Linn. 

Pp BODN, M., Y......... Daucus Carota, Linn...|Carrot. 


Cuminum Cyminum,|Cumin. 


1152, Bible, M., T., B... 
Linn. 


URTICACEJE. 
wn, M., Midr.........|Celtis australis, Linn...|Southern hack- 
berry. 
mna, MAX. Bow ..| Morus nigra, Linn...... Black mul- 
. berry. 
nn, Bible, M.;jFicus Carica, Linn......|Fig. 


NDYND. T. Y., B. l 

nnp w, Bible, M., Midr.;|Ficus Sycomorus, Linn.|Sycamore. 
NDpYw, T. 

painn, M45 paw Y.... Caprifleus, wild. varie-|Fig 

ties of Ficus Carica, 
Linn. variety of Fi- 
cus genuina, Boiss., 
of Ficus rupestris, 
Haussk., etc. 

Cannabis sativa, Linn.,| Hemp. 

Nettle (?) (see 
Tribulus ter- 
restris, un- 
der Zygo- 
Rp eee 

?]). 


DIMP, ai EE hed MENOR 
NAW Y. Trrseeceeeeseee(Urtica urens, Linn. 


Gaon, Salix 
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Name in Mishnah, 


Talmud, etc. Popular Name. 


Botanical Name. 


A 
_ VERBENACE. 


Avicennia officinalis,;AVicennia (?). 


NDAN" YO "WA. eere 
: Linn. (?) 


ZYGOPHYLLACEJE. 


N23|)57p, corrupted|Tribulus 


terrestris, Land - caltrop, 
xDTp, T. (?). 


Linn., or Urtica urens,| or nettle. . 
Linn. 


The foreign plants mentioned in the Talmud in- 
clude the following, although the Boswellia was 
cultivated in Palestine in antiquity: 


Botanical Name. Popular Name. 


Hebrew Name. 


13p{Acorus Calamus, Linn. .|Sweet-flag, cal- 


ov3 ny. Bible; 

NDJ, T f amus-root, 
DON Miet E ee Amomum, Linn.....:..JÀmomum. 
paya, M. hpp, Y., B. Amomum Cardamo-|Cardamom. 


(Aucklandia Costus, 
Falconer; Gildemeis- 
ter and Hoffmann, 
. l.c. p. 901) 
^15, Bible, T., B., Midr.|gum-resin of Commi- 
phora Abyssiniea, 
Engl., Commiphora 
Schimperi, Engl., and 
others. 
(ind 2N,Balsamodendron Opo- 
balsamum, Kunth., 
Commiphora Opobal- 
samum (Linn.), Engl. 
235, Bible, M., T., B.|frankincense of Bos- 
wellia serrata, Roxb., 
and others. 
TUMOD.. eee eee esas s s [TOSIN of the dragon-tree, 
Calamus Draco, Willd. 
(Dracæna Draco, 
Linn., ete.). 
pap, Bible, M., Y.,/Cinnamomum Zeylani- 
Midr. NDP, PST, B.| CUm. Nees. 
nbY"p, Messias ..../bark of Cinnamomum|Cinnamon. 
Zeylanicum, Nees. 
Doon, B. (read ap'D)..|Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb.|Sissoo-wood. 
B3 sakes CQ TAE Lor eis DIOSDyros Ebenum,|Ceylon ebony. 
etz. 
adn, Bible, M.; T., B.|Galbanum from Ferula|Galbanum. 
galbaniflua, Boiss. and 
Buhse. 
Myristica fragrans, 
Houtt., and others. 


ats (nw >), M.; Nnw»|Saussurea Lappa, Clarke/Costus. 
?). : 


Hop, M. Balsam. 


proba); owa, Bible. 


Dragon's- 
blood. : 


Cinnamon. 


A species of 
nutmeg and 
mace from 
the nutmeg- 
tree. 


Dnw UJ". PPPPPPPPPEP 


401 nav, M., Bible; Nardostachys Jataman-|Spikenard. 
noaw, T. si, DC. 
opop, M., Y., B.......- Piper nigrum, Linn....|Black pepper. 


DDN, M.; NITAN, T., B.; Oe aa Asatetida. 
; ymi Asafoetida (Linn.), 

from this, Myron. Benth. and Hook. 
NINY, B.; from this,|Tectona grandis, Linn..|Teak. 
DODN. 
N51233 5 s rad «sse (4Zingiber officinale,|Ginger. 
Rosc. 


The following are names of briers not yet identi- 
fied: ND, rr, NY, NAB, Maayy, yip. Tradi- 
tion, comparative philology, and botany alike fail 
to furnish any aid in the identification of the follow- 
ing names of plants, which appear, for the most 
part, only once: 


Tw, M. Gamay, Y); nva, M, (mot lichens); svrs, Y.; 
xn57^N, B. (not St.-John's-wort); ym, M; pmonon (pondn), 
M. NM DN, Y. 395. M. (not blossoms of the xiccapos): 
nip, M. (not the oak or the ash); vom. B.; now, Y.; 
wy nbyp. M.; mann (mamn, M.; wnvann, Y.; n'y 
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Plants 


a ri SS a ee Pte a a ee a ee Cn 


(my), (not Verbascum, mullein); 9*3: Ay, M.; ANd bD (not 
uekiooopvadov, balm); 729 n^» and varieties; Nwwp and 
varieties ; 7225 mp (not Costus Arabicus, Linn.). 

Where tradition is lacking it is extremely diffi- 
eult to identify the plant-names recorded in the 
Mishnah and Talmud, though inferences may occa- 
sionally be drawn from the plants mentioned in 
connection with a problematical term. An instance 
of this is the mD*25, mentioned together with the 
‘yn, carob, St.-John's-bread (Ter. ii. 4; Tosef. v. 

33 = Yer. ‘Orlah ii. 62a; Yer. Bik. 


Unidenti- iii. 65, 18c; ‘Uk. i. 6), and which oc- 
fied curs by itself ( mp sony pwns: Tosef., 
Names. Ter. vii. 87; Yer. Ter. viii. 45, 68b; . 


Sifra, Shemot, 57a; Hul. 67a). This 
was traditionally explained as a variety of bean 
(“Halakot Gedolot,” ed. Hildesheimer, 547, 4, where 
the correct reading is $53 = TaSHBaZ, ii. 11, 
sow), but later was regarded as an acorn. The 
proximity of the carob suggested Cercis Siliquas- 
irum, Linn. (Leunis, “Synopsis,” & 487, 14), the 
Judas-tree, on which Judas Iscariot is said to have 
hanged himself, although according to other tradi- 
tions he died onan elder ora jujube. Pulse is called 
“false carob,” dypia £vAokepavéa (Lenz, “ Botanik der 
Griechen und Romer,” p. 733; Fraas, “Synopsis,” 
p. 65; Post, /.c. p. 297). It is, however, to be identi- 
fied with the Prosopis Stephaniana (Willd.), Spreng., 
which belongs to the same family. This is in ac- 
cordance with the view of Ascherson, who was sur- 
prised, while in the oases, by the similarity of the 
sweet, well-flavored pulp of the fruit of this tree 
with that of the St.-John’s-bread (ib. p. 298). 
In the Geonic Literature: The geonic 
period, which came to an end in 1040 (see Gaon), 
saw a development of the botanical knowledge of 
the Babylonian Jews, as is evident from the deci- 
sions of the Geonim and the first great post-Tal- 
mudic-halakic work, the “ Halakot Gedolot" (cited 
hereafter as ^H. G.") The chief cultivated plant 
that is mentioned in this work for the first time in 
Hebrew literature is the sugar-cane. Other im- 
portant trees, plants, and fruits mentioned are the 
following: tree and fruit of the Musa sapientium, 
Linn., the banana, perhaps also a variety of the 
Musa paradisiaca, the plantain, under the Arabic 
name “mauz,” derived from the Sanskrit (“H. G.” 
56, 19; 57, 5; “ Responsa der Geonim,” ed. Lyck, No. 
45, p. 18; * Toratan shel Rishonim,” it. 56; "Shibbole 
ha-Leket," 12b; RaDBaZ, ed. Fürth, No. 581, s.v. 
“Hai”; “Bet Yosef,” Orah Hayyim, 203; Löw, 
“Aramiische Pflanzennamen,” p. 886); Daucus 
Carota, Linn., carrot, ^13 (also in Arabic and Syriac, 
“H. G.” ed. Hildesheimer, 60, 19; ed. Venice, 8, b4; 
“ Eshkol,” i. 68, 10; Post, l.c. p. 372; Löw, /.c. p. 86); 
7291p, Sinapis arvensis, Linn., a variety of mustard, 
put in brine in Roman fashion (“ H. G.” ed. Hildes- 
heimer, 79; read thus instead of "7533p; Post, l.c. 
p. 76; Low, £c. p. 178); plums, under the name of 
nsn, like the Syrian “haha” (* H. G.” 
The ed. Venice, 7, c15; Low, l.e. p. 149); 
‘‘Halakot y (* H. G.” ed. Venice, 8, b23; lack- 
Gedolot." ing in ed. Hildesheimer, 58, 28; “ Esh- 
kol,” i. 68, "34%, as in Syriac), a vari- 
ety of bean (in this same passage and in “H. G.” ed. 


Hildesheimer, 547, 5, also “bpa, Arabic “bakilta”); 


X.—6 


another variety of bean (Low, l.c. p. 245); pbb 
(“ H. G.” 58, 4-5), myrobalan, as in Syriac, from the 
Arabic “ halilaj,” not mentioned again until the time 
of Asaph ben Berechiah, but used later in all the 
works on medicine (Steinschneider, “ Heilmittelna- 
men der Araber,” No. 1997; Low, l.c. p. 129); Nn'aw 
(“H. G.” ed. Venice, 8b, 21-22), the Aramaic form of 
the mishnaic paw, a Persian loan-word, appearing 
again in Asaph (Löw, /.c. p. 378); ma (7), marginal 
gloss in “ H. G.” (ed. Hildesheimer, 57, 6), a ground- 
fruit. In “H. G.” 70, last line = “ Eshkol,” i. 68, the 
Arabic “hinnah” is used for the Biblical “henna” 
(Löw, i.c. p. 212). 

Other Arabic and Persian names of plants which 
are mentioned in works of the Geonim are: nY, 
hemp-seed (4H. G.” 56, 20; “Eshkol,” i. 68, with 
“resh,” but in ed. Venice, 7b, rightly with “dalet ”; 
RaDBaZ, ed. Fürth, 531, s.v. “Hai”; Low, Lc. pp. 
211, 248); 32503, Polypodium (* H. G.” 111,5; Low, 

l.c. p. 268); nbw, Brassica Rapa, 

Persian Linn., turnip (“ H. G.” 72,21; Mishnah, 
and Arabic Talmud, nab; Löw, l.c. p. 241); nNU 

Names. pO DDN (“H. G.” ed. Venice, 8c), Ocy- 

mum basilicum, Linn., basil; “3138, 
pine-nuts (čb. ed. Hildesheimer, 57, 8; ed. Venice, 
1d; “Eshkol,” i. 67); NY" 2u (“ H. G.” 57, end; Hai, 
in “Responsa der Geonim, Kehillat Shelomoh,” ed. 
Wertheimer, No.9; Harkavy, “ Responsen der Geo- 
nim," p. 28; Löw, Lc. p. 286); (DiD, the Arabic 
equivalent of a*proyn niwiy, lily (* H. G.” 70, end); 
N55m (db. 540, 10). A number of Arabic names 
of plants may be found in the marginal glosses of 
the Vatican manuscript of the * Halakot Gedolot," 
as *hasak," thorn, gloss on 13°79 (dò. 160, No. 36); 
Jb53 (read 3p532), violet, on yp (ib. 70, No. 102; 
* Eshkol," i. 68; RaDBaZ, i. 44 = HON, * Keneset 
ha-Gedolah,” Orah Hayyim, 204; pdr, responsa, 
“Debar Shemuel,” No. 2; vow, Lebush, Orah 
Hayyim, 216, 8); poNpw, equivalent to the Arabic 
“sil,” on Qn (* H. G." 92, No. 29; Harkavy, l.e. 
p. 209). 

The Geonim, especially Hai Gaon (see HAI BEN 
SHERIRA), prefer to give their explanations in Ara- 
bic. In the responsa the Harkavy edition, for exam- 
ple, has “abnus,” * shauhat," * sasam ” (p.185 ; Krauss, 
“TLehnworter,” ii. 46), *abhul" (p. 28; “Responsa 
der Geonim,” ed. Cassel, p. 42a), “anjudan " (p. 98), 
* babunaj " (db. p. 909), * sunbul al-nardin" (p. 29), and 
“kurnub” (ib. p. 208). In his commentary on the 
Mishnah (Toharot) Hai Gaon gives, as a rule, the 
Arabic names of the plants side by side with the 
Aramaic terms, as, for example: “isfunj,” “asal,” 
“thayyil” (Harkavy, l.c. p. 22), “jauz buwa,” 
“juliban,” “harshaf,” “hulbah” (22. p. 28), 
“hiltith,” “halfa,” *khiyar," *khayzuran," “dar 
sini,” “rajlah,” “rumman,” “za‘faran,” “sadhab,” 
“safarjal,” “silk,” “shuniz,” “shaytaraj,” “futr,” 
“kitha’ al-himar,” *kirtim," *kar'ah," *kasab al- 
bardi," *kummathra," “mahruth,” “na‘na‘.” 

The Arabic names of plants in the “ ‘Aruk ” are 
drawn almost without exception from  geonic 
sources. The list is as follows (in the order of the 
Arabic alphabet): 


Ajam, oan (this and ‘uyun al- 
bakar, s.v. ppp). 
TUN = NVSEN. 


Akakiya, N'ppm. 
Unbub al-ra‘a, ‘aga al-ra‘a, 
MV aas. 
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tne man peg ees 


Simsim, ownw. 

Shajar maryam, 7555. 

Shuh, MYN. 

Saghir al-adhnab, 038p. 

Sanaubar, tov yy. 

"Afs, NIDN. 

‘Ukruban, 2*335py. 

Ghubaira’, why (ny. 

Fujl, ms. 

Farfahin, nunbaioa. 

Fustak, pnb»b (s.v. 13D). 

Fukka', np op (s.v. pnn). 

Faijan, 535. 

Fuwwah, NND. 

Kakullah, yay» (ii. 241b). 

Karnabit, anan. 

Karanful, 3532. 

Kutniyya, ny aap. 

Kulkas, pp^p (not mb). 

Kabar (kifar), nx, 
(viii. 248). 

Karrath, muy 45. 

Karafs, D553. 

Kuzburah, ^3D5, "3. 

Kushut, ny». 

Kamah, pnn 

Labsan, yD. 

Ta'na’, NDN. 

Nil, DVDN. 

Hindaba, *323n. 


Baks, YADWN. 

Baklah, ninbnbn (iii. 395a). 

Bakkam, 55^. 

Ballut, av. 

Bunduk, P115. 

Jillauz, 83013 DJA. 

Jummaiz, m. 

Julban, o1, now. 

Habb al-muluk, nv33327. 

Harmal, Nyy. 

Hulbah, 1n5n. 

Halfa, rn. 

Himmis, DNDN. 

Handakuk, NIITIT. 

Hanzal, 232. 

Khirwa' INDOS, 3 

Kbashkhash, 1225. 

Dar sini, pap, arn, pssi 
(iii. 161b, 428b). 

Dar kisah, nap. 

Rajlah, sbn, mabnbn (i. 
241b). 

Zaghab al-khiyar, ^w 
nw). 

Zarghun, 153 by pry. 

Za'rur, "y. 

Zawan, y. 

Safarjal, ws. 

Silk, Dyb, pop (i. 79b). 

Summak, qw (also s.v. m3 
y33N,. No. 2 in Paris MS.). 


PDN. 


STAD 


nw 


For a proper understanding of the Talmudic 
writings constant reference must be made to the 
traditions of the Babylonian schools, preserved in 
the decisions, commentaries, and compendiums of 

the Geonim and their pupils. Most 
Hai Gaon. Jewish statements about plants like- 
wise rest on such traditions, of which 
the greatest number is preserved in the writings of 
Hai Gaon. Iebhasalsokeptanumber of old Aramaic 
words in his explanations, such as Ww, radish: 


Nbp, camomile; saxon (w5352n [1] ; Low, dc. pp. 
140, 309, 326; Harkavy. l.c. p. 209), R. HANANEEL 
BEN HUSHIEL preserved a considerable amount of 
botanical information from geonic sources, and this 
was made more generally known by the *'Aruk." 
For example, he strikingly describes sago as “a 
substance like meal, found between the fibers of the 
palm” (Kohut, ^ Aruch Completum,” vi. 65a); co- 
conuts as coming from India (ib. vi, 10a); arum (m5) 
as a plant whose roots are eaten as a vegetable with 
meat, and which has leaves measuring two spans 
in length and two in breadth (čb. v. 29a); and reeds 
as growing after their tops have been cut off (db. iii. 
490b). Mention is made of a prickly food for camels 
(b. ii. 180b), as wellas of castor-oil and its use (2d. 
vii. 19b). Lupines anda certain other 

Hananeel pulse, he declares, do not grow in 
b. Hushiel. Babylon (čb. vi. 929b). 
describe Peganum Harmata, Linn., ac- 


curately, but says it is one of the plants used for 


medicinal purposes, while its small, blackish seed, 
which has a strong and unpleasant smell, is very hot 
(tb. viii. 19b), in the technical sense of the Greek 
medical writers; it is mentioned here for the first 
time in rabbinical literature (Meyer, * Gesch. der 
Botanik," ii. 192; comp. Galen, xii. 89: *It is hot 
in the third degree"). According to Sherira Gaon, 
all seeds are hot, and therefore the seed-bearing 
onion-stalk also is hot (Kohut, łe. v. 380a; these 
are the first traces of Greek medicine in rabbinical 


He is unable to ` 


literature). Cedar-wood becomes wa in water, but 
fig-wood. remains dry (“Da‘at Zekenim, Hukkat,” 
beginning), according to Saadia Gaon, 
whose translation of. the Bible is the 
chief source of many identifications 
of Diblieal plants, since, where definite traditions 
were lacking, he introduced definite Arabic terms 
to make his translation readable (Bacher, “Die 
Bibelexegese,” p. 6). 

: In conclusion, a few more botanical details from the 
writings of the Geonim. may be mentioned: the ac- 
curate differentiation of capers, their buds, blossoms, 
fruit, and parts; the correct explanation of *aspara- 
gus" as the tender roots of cabbage, not asparagus 
(Harkavy, /.c. p. 196); and an accurate definition of 
mn ip (22. p.179) Hai Gaon clearly describes the 
Cuscuta (20. p. 215; Low, Ze. p. 281) and the heads of 
camomile, and gives a brief account of the xwpins 
= Arabic *ghubaira'" (Harkavy, Ze. p. 28; “Ke- 
hillat Shelomoh,? ed. Wertheimer, No. 9). "Thearti- 
choke is also well characterized by Sherira and Hai 
when they say that the spines are taken off, and the 
inside of the plantis eaten (Abu al- Walid, Dictionary, 
115, 17; 892, 4 [ed. Bacher]; D. Kimhi, “ Miklol,” s.v. 
syoy). One geonic writer, probably Hai, identifies 
Dwipa with the eggplant, but for historical reasons 
this can not be accepted. 

In the geonic period ELDAD BEN MAHLI HA-DANI 
invented his “darmush” for pepper, and also de- 
clared that neither thorns nor thistles grow in the 
lands of the Lost Ten Tribes (D. H. Müller, “Die 
Recensionen und Versionen des Eldad 
ha-Dani," pp. 18, 68, Vienna, 1892), 
which devote themselves to the culti- 
vation of flax (25. p. 1). To the same 
period belongs the medical work of ASAPH BEN BERE- 
CHIAH, which is based upon the Syriac translation of 
Dioscorides, and has thus preserved many Syriac 
names of plants, Shortly after Asaph came Shab- 
bethai Donno1o (946), who was primarily a writer - 
on medicine. In the “Sefer ha-Yakar,” ch. iii.-iv., 
however, he enumerates the plants that improve or 
injure the quality of honey. 

The list of thirty varieties of fruit given by 

pseudo-Ben Sira is noteworthy, even though it is 
borrowed from Greek sources. The passage is dis- 
cussed by Löw (l.c. pp. 2 e£ seq.) with reference to 
Mas'udi (20. p. 4; see also Brill, “Jahrb.” i. 205). 
Even before Löw, Nóldeke had suggested that 
there were Arabic recensions of the passage (Lów, 
l.c. p. 417); and their existence is evident not only 
from Mas'udi but also from Tabari (* R. E. J." xxix. 
201). According to Steinschneider (* Hebr. Bibl.” 
1882, p. 55), the thirty varieties of fruit are mentioned 
as Palestinian also by Hayyim Vital in Natan Spira’s 
“Sha‘are Yerushalayim,” vi. 6, end. 
Period: Information 
concerning the knowledge of plants in the post- 
geonic period must be sought in the translations of 
the Bible, the commentaries on the Bible and Tal- 
mud, and the lexicons. Here it will be sufticient 
to mention some of the statements of R. Gershom, 
the ‘Aruk, Rashi, and a few other writers. 

In the commentaries which are probably correctly | 
ascribed to him R. GERSHOM BEN JUDAH has the 
oldest foreign words (Königsberger, * Fremdsprach- 


Saadia: 


Eldad 
ha-Dani. 
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liche Glossen, L—R. Gerschom b. Jehuda,” 1896; | French Name. unm French Name. E n 
Brandin, “Les Loazim de R. Gershom,” in “Publ. 

Ecole Nationale des Chartes,” pp. 15 e£ seq., Tou- | Marrubje........{Hoarhound. ||Pyréthre...... .. (Spanish cama- 
louse, 1898; “R. E. J.” Nos. 88, 84, 85. Brandin | Melon........--. oa ane: fever- 
consulted the manuscripts also; but, strangely | Meurier, mou-|Mulberry-|Rafne......... .|Radish. 
enough, he has not the gloss nabs, B. B. 2b, and e WP nee Ronce.......... PA EMEN ` 
this is also lacking in Léw’s alphabetical list of Ger- Molse E NaS Moss. Rose............ Rose. ' 

, ‘ot EM > : ; 4 Nesple, néple ...|Medlar. Roseil, roseau...|Reed. 
shom's foreign words). Brandin aseos the | e C C.. ‘TRose-cam-|[Rude........... DAR 
following foreign plant-names: *aveine," wild bar- pion, mul-||Sadree 

Seg. the bes Mugs unus dE » P A lein-pink. Salce........ 000. Willow 
ley ; bayes,’ fruits of the laurel; boso (Italian PER ee E MEAM. 
"bois," boxwood; “cro,” “crocu orientel,” saffron; | Ortie............ Nettle Sambuc. 
« » . & RE TNR ‘410 ro) Oseille.......... Sorrel Sap. 
homlon, hop; kmel ( ohmic! plavonic); Osre, osier..... . jOsier. Seigle ss... RYE. 
“kos,” * kost,” costmary ; “ lasre ” (Italian, “lasero ”), | Paille, pote fo-|Straw. Sevel .... eese Hedge. 
EE: » » “Jap” 51a » arre (7). Sorbier, cormier.|Service - tree. 
laserwort; "lesche, sedge; lor, laurel; ' molse, "| Panis, peniz .... Panie-grass. Sor , 
moss; ortyes,” nettles; pores, Pastéque........ Watermelon. ||Souche.......... Stump 
-. 6 ” ae orm es es a Perseche, pre-|Peach. Tülho.z2124px rh an. -. 
R. Ger leek; ape, fir trec; sigle, aye seche. 'DHOPOL eer ya ones Crowfoot. 
shom. spicu,” ear of corn, spikenard; | Peuplier, pou-|Poplar. Til, teil, tel..... Linden-narl. 
« n] ciwngsa S annuam ’ tor : plier Treille. .« is vos Vine-arbor. 
z 5 tel, linden tree ; ternure, ee PIN eer rr es Pine-tree. Tremble........ Aspen. 
tora," torus (Menahem b. Solomon, 4"); “wa- | Plancon (?).....|Sapling. 'Troche.......... Cluster of 

» T ; Pomel. flowers or 
ranze, madder- root; and yop (on pv ry, Tamid Porchaille, por-|Purslane. fruit. 
29b). chilague. . Tudel, pecce....|Halm.. 

The linden is mentioned here for the first time in | Doré, porele ....|Pore. V edle sepes Tendril, 
AEN : icq » | Poulieul, pouliol, Verance, va- 
Jewishliterature. Later, HON is translated “linden poliol rance 
: iy T j 9 . Provain......... Slip. Verdure......... Verdure. 
in Germany (Grünbaum, l.c. p. 91), and Baruch | SP proves |Plum-tree,  ||Viee, veee..... Vetch. 
Lindau (1788) renders AWS by “linden.” Theonly | Pulpiet, pour-|Purslane. Viole, violé ..... Violet. 
pier. Zinzibre........ Ginger. 


linden that Post (/.c. p. 8) knows in Palestine is the 
Tilia argentea, Desf., the Oriental silver linden, 
which grows in the region of the Amana. No linden 
is mentioned as coming from Egypt (Ascherson and 
Schweinfurth, “Flore d'Egypte," p. 53). Nor did 
the Syrians know how to translate ¢:Atpa, the name 
of silver linden; the Arabic rendering by Berggren 
(in a manuscript belonging to the Deutsche Morgen- 
. liindische Gesellschaft) is “zihr al-mahlab.” The 
word “thore,” mentioned above, also is of interest, 
as R. Gershom ben Judah is the oldest source for 
the word, 

According to Gustav Schlessinger, Rashi has the 
foliowing French names of plants: 


English x English 
French Name. Name. French Name, 
Aloés (aloine)...|Aloes. Cresson......... 
Aloisne, aluisne.|Worm wood. |iCroe, groc. 
Amandelier. Eglantier. ...... 
Amerfoille. Eliandre........ 
Aneth .......... Dill. Erbe felchiére , 
ADIG. cei hr nim Smallage. Erbe sabonaire..|Soapwort. 
Aristoloche (?).. Birthwort. Erugue. 
Arnica (?) ...... Arnica. Espeltre ........ Spelt. [nard. 
Asperelle........,Horsetail,||Espic, spic......|Nard, spike- 
shave-grass.||Espine.......... Thorn. 
Asperge ...... Asparagus. Fasele, faseole..|Kidney-bean. 
Avene....... es Oats. Fenocle, fenoil..|Fennel. 
De 4; Curia dor Berry. Fenugrec, fene-|Fenugreek. 
Balsme ,........ Balsam. gre. 
Bleta eienen Wild blite. Galle «4. rer Oak-apple. 
Bolet ....... se. | Boletus Galvan.......... Galbanum. 
BLOG MP N Shrubs. Geneivre, geni-Juniper- 
DIIS ccr td v8 Boxwood. evre. berry. 
Cáprier,........ Caper-bush. ||Girofle.......... Clove 
COD. o cuspis Vine-stock Gland ......-+-- Acorn 
Cerfuel, cerfoil..|Chervil. Grespignolo, 
Cerise........... Cherry. erespigno (?). 
Cerque.......... Oak. Guesde, waisde .| Woad. 
Chardon ........ Thistle. Homlon. 
Chastaigne,|Chestnut. Ierre, ere, edre. .|Ivy. 
chastaignier. Jote, jotte.......|Beet. 
Chesne.......... Oak. June, jone...... Rush. 
Chiene..,........ Chickpea. Laitugue........|Lettuce. 
cee” coe Shallot, cibol. ||Lanbruis........ Wild vine. 
Coinz . e ges Quince.. asTe....... ..../Laserwort 
Coldre . Ru Ria Hazelnut. Lesene.......... Sedge. 
‘ Concombre...... Cucumber. LOE er ET UN Laurel. 
Corme, eormier.j|Sorb, service-||:Lupine.......... Lupine. 
tree. MU Ave woe res Poppy. 
Malve....... ee Mallow. 


COLON esac oe us Cotton. 


Most of the “loazim” of the Mahzor Vitry, ad- 
mirably discussed by Gustav Schlessinger, come 


from Rashi. 


Amerfoille Croc 

Apje Cumin 

Aspic Eliandre (for 
Cerfeuil coriandre) 
Chanve Erbe felchiére 
Chardon Erbe sabonaire 
Cresson Erugue 
Crispigno Glanz 


Among the names of plants are: 


Gome Poré 
Homlon Poulpiet 
Jone Prun 
Laitugue Rafne 
Marrubje ` Résine 
Mire (myrrhe) Rude (rue) 
Niele Safran 


- Peis (pois) 


The Arabic names of plants found in the “‘Aruk” 
of R. Nathan b. Jehiel have already been given, since 
they are derived for the most part, 


The 


‘Aruk. sources. 


though not exclusively, from geonic 
His vernacular glosses, in 


l part taken from Gershom, are better 
preserved than Rashi’s foreign words, of which 
twelve are lacking in Kohut's Italian index. 


[In the following list the references, unless otherwise stated, 
are to Kohut, ““Aruch Completum."'] 


Albatro (vi. 185a). 
Aloe (i. 259b). 
Aneto (viii. 24a). 
Appio (iv. 341a; 
xxvii, 241). 

Armoraecio (vii. 28b). 

Asparago (iv. 158a). 

Assafetida (error for 
sero ”). 

Atrepice (v. 49b). 

Avellana (ii. 42a); nocella (vi. 
367b ; Menahem b. Solomon, 
**Sekel Tob," p. xii.). 

Avena (see segale). 

Balsamo (vii. 81b). 

Bambagia (vii. 25b). 

Bassilico (iv. 284b). 

Bieta, bliti (i. 79b, 188b; Si- 
ponto [hereafter cited as 
Sip.] on Kil. i. 3; not "' bie- 
tola ?). 

Bosso, busso (i. 314a, vi. 328a). 


“R. E. J.” 


bb ja- 


Brasile (vii. 277b; Sip. on 
Kil. ii. 5). 

Canapa (vii. 131a; Sip. on Kil. 
v. 8; “R. E. J.” xxvii. 246). 

Canella (iii. 161b). 

Cappero (v. 874b, vi. 421a, vii. 
21a; Sip. on Dem. i. 1; 
Maas. iv. 6). 

Cardi domestici (vi. 90b ; Sip. 
on Sheb. ix. 5; comp. ear- 
datore, vi. 144). 


Cardo (vi. 1963; *R. E. J.” 
xxvii. 248). 

Caretto, not corteccia (iii. 
408a). 

Cerasa (iii. 5b). 

Cicerchia, cicerecla (iii. 431b, 


vi. 901a, b; Sip. on Kil. i. 1). 
Ciceri (i. 220a ; Sip. on Kil. 

iii. 2; Peah iii. 3). 
Cinnamomo (iii. 805a). 
Colocasia (v. 29a). 
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Coriandro, culiandro (ii. 239a, 
241b, iv. 272a; Menahem, 
"Sekel Tob," p. xii; Sip. 
on Kil i. 2; Sheb. ix. 1; 
“R. E. J.” xxvii. 245, note). 

Corme (French) salvatico (iv. 
3338). 

Costo (vii. 64a, 223b; Sip. on 
Kil. i. 8). 

Cotogna (iii. 343a ; SR, E. J." 
xxvii. 248; Sip. on Kil. i. 1). 

Crespino (vi. 210a ; '" R. E. J.” 
xxvii. 246; Menahem, l.c. 
p. xi.) 

Croco orientale (vi. 329b, vii. 
310b). 

Dattile, gloss (vi. 32b). 

Eliotropio (vi. 252b). 

Ellera, édera (iii. 472a, vii. 
148b ; “R. E. J.” xxvii. 247; 
Sip. on Kil. v. 8). 

Erbaglaucio (ii. 290b). 

Fagiuolo, fasolo (vi. 301b ; Sip. 
on Kil. i. 2). 

Fava, faba, faba blanca (vi. 
901b; Sip. on Kil. i. 1). 

Ferula (viii. 19b). 

Finocchio, fenuclo (iv. 158a, 
viii. 61a: "R. E. J.” xxvii. 
245; Sip. on Sheb. ix. 1). 

Forraggio (i. 190a). 

Fungo (iii. 14b, vi. 318b; '* R. 
E. J.” xxvii. 248). 

Galla (iii. 431b). 

Garofano, giroflo (iv. 801b; 
ER., B. J.” xxvii. 242). l 

Gelso (ii. 129b; ps on sabyd 
moówn; Sip. on Sheb. vii. 5; 
Dos, Maas. i. 2). 

Glande (v. 36a, 393a ; vi. 104b). 

Gomma (ii. 378b, vii. 122a). 

Indaco, indicum (i.172a; Sip. 
on Kil. ii. 5). 


Indivia (error for "'sena- 
zione "). 
Isopo (vi. 2b; Sip. on Sheb. 


viii. 1). 

Lambrusco (ii. 339b). 

Lasero puzzolento or purulen- 
to (Menahem, L.C., YoyN 15), 
not laserpitium (iii. 421a). 

Lattuga (iii. 904b ; " R. E. J.” 


xxvii. 249, Nawb, spr; 
Menahem, [.c.; Sip. on Kil. 
i. 2). 

Laudano (error for *' ladano”) 
(v. 18b). 

Lauro (vi. 256b; '"R. E. J.” 
xxvii. 243). 

Legume (vii. 88a ; Sip. on Hal. 
i. 4). 


*Lisea (vi. 75a). 
Lupino (false reading, ii. 362a, 
iv. 333a). 


Malva (iii. 246b, 404b; vi. 891a; 


Sip. on Kil. i. 8). 

Marrobbio (v. 53b, viii. 245a ; 
“R. E. J.” xxvii. 244; Men- 

. ahem, l.c.). 

Menta (i. 131a ; v. 181a, 349b; 
*R. E. J.” xxvii. 243). 

Mora (viii. 291a). 

*Nervolo (?, vi. 30b; yap, 
Sip. on Kil. i, 1; naa 
Caleb Afendopolo, Kil. 16b ; 
Kohut, *“Aruch Comple- 

~ tum,” ervolo [?]. 

Nigella (vii. 175b, iii. 306b; 
not gioglio, loglio, but ni- 
gella, corn-campion, con- 
fused with darnel). 

Nocella (see avellana). 

Origano (vi. 2b; Sip. on Sheb. 
viii. 1). 


Orzo (vii. 256b). 

Papavero (vi. 410). 

Pastinaca (v. 340b). 

Pera (i. 25a; Sip. on Kil. 
i. 4). 

Persica (i. 242a). 

Pigna (vi. 239b). 

Pilatro (iii. 249b, 441b). 


. Pisi (pisello; vi. 301b; Sip. on 


Kil. i. 1). 

Polio (iii. 248b ; vi. 315b, 2b; 
Sip. on Sheb. viii. 1). 

Porri (iv. 342b; “R. E. J.” 
xxvii. 245; Sip. on Sheb. 
vii. 1: Kil. i. 2). 

Procacchia, porcaechia (iii. 
395a, iv. 263a, vii. 209a ; Sip. 
on Sheb. ix. 1). 

Prugna (iii. 155a, iv. 351b, vi. 
291a ; '* R. E. J.” xxvii. 248); 
nma mwyp(?)= nona (vi. 
412a; Mussafla, jujubes, ac- 
cording toBuxtorf) prs, 
pasa (viii. 281a; Ben 
Sira," Pflanzennamen," 3; 
Caleb Afendopolo, twice 
with “r.” Kohut, l.c. iv. 
203a, is incorrect). 

Radice (v. 361b ; Sip. on Kil. 
i. 5). 

Ramolaccio (see armoraccio). 

Robbia (vii. 175b; Sip. on 
Sheb. v. 4, N*1")- 

wenn (vi. 196a; neither ra- 
muccio nor rusco). 

Rosmarino (iii. 410a; 
J." xxvii. 246). 

NWA, NWA, ww (iii. 262a). 

Ruchetta oruga (i. 805a, iv. 
345a ("Ruea di Petro "; 
Sip. on Sheb. i. 1). 

Ruta (vi. 291b; “R. E. J.” 
xxvii. 246; Sip. on Kil. i. 8; 
Sheb. ix. 1). 

Salvatico, selvatico (vi. 355b). 

Sanguine (iii. 241b). 

Satureia (iii. 511a; v. 349b: 
vi. 2b, 173a). 

Segale (sp dD, Sip. on Kil. i. 1), 
variant reading, avena (viii. 
13b; mi" Menahem, l.c.). 

Senazione (iii. 2222; Caleb 
Afendopolo, Kil. 17a, 
ysin), domestiche and fo- 
restiche (vi. 210a), not sonco 
(comp. “R. E. J.” xxvii. 
241). 

Sesamo (viii. 109b). 

Sisimbrio (i. 297a, vi. 2b; Sip. 
on Sheb. viii. 1). 

Sorbo (vi. 185a; see "'alba- 
tro," “R. E. J.” xxvii. 248; 
Sip. on Dem. i. 1). 

Sorgo (viii. 144a). 

Spelda, espelta (iii. 168a; 
ux ow, Menahem, [.c.; Sip. 
on Kil. i. 1). 

Spicanardi (v. 334b, viii. 18a; 
“R. E, J.” xxvii. 242). 

Tartufo, tartufolo (vi. 818b; 
“R. E. J.” xxvii. 248). 

Veccia (iii. 221b, iv. 848b, vi. 
301b; Sip. on Kil. i. 1). 

Zenzero (iii. 305a ; “SR. E. J.” 
xxvii.247 ; *33r, Sip. on Or- 
lah ii.10). 

Zenzevero, zenziberi (ii. 
316b). 

Zizzania (ii. 283)is wrong, even 
if the word were Italian ; it 
is Aramaie, however. 

Zizziba (?) (iii. 321b). 

Zucchero (iii. 478a) is 5b, 
and is not Italian. 


“R. E. 


In the twelfth century R. IsAAc BEN MELCHIZE- 
DEK OF SIPONTO took over from the “‘Aruk ” forty- 
one Italian names of plants and a few 
R. Isaac Arabic ones, while the Greek terms, 
Siponto. such as 074: and £vAoképara, and the 
following Italian words occur for the 
first time in hls work: CEN 
Riso 


Aglio Cocco Espino 

Amandola Costola Fenugreco Rosa 
Carruba di eavolo Lupino Salvia 
Carvi Cucumeri Meli porcaroll Senape 
Ciceri limpidi Endivia Miglio Sicomori 
Cicorea Espica vulpi Mirtilli Timo 
Cipolla. 


A large number of his plant-names still await iden- 
tification. Asparagus proper, which has erroneously 
been supposed to be mentioned in the Talmud 
(Krauss, * Lehnwérter,” ii. 93), seems to occur first in 
Isaac's commentary on Sheb. ix. Las Sfay=}|DN, 
“sparagio " (cited in * Kaftor wa-Ferah," 107b, Ber- 
lin; 50N, correspondin g to the Arabic " hilyaun ” 
= : asparagus”; see Aldabi, *Shebile Emunah,” p. 
79a; Tobias Cohen, 151a: Dyw or vor is wild 
asparagus; prov, the cultivated kind). Isaac is 
also the first post-Talmudic author to mention the 
cornel or dogwood (corniolo; xpavéa), in the passages 
Peah i, 5, Ma'as. i. 2, where he rejects the view that 
it is identical with 3YN, Sumac. 

Maimonides gives the names of plants exclusively 
in Arabic in his commentary on the Mishnah; and 
these terms have been discussed by Lów in his 
* Aramüische Pflanzennamen,” on the basis of the 
Berlin manuscripts of this gloss. In his medical wri- 
tings likewise Maimonides follows the Arabic phar- 
macology ; for instance, ninety-one vegetable reme- 
dies are mentioned in his * Dietetics”; but these be- 
long rather to the history of medicine. From his 
“Moreh” mention may be made of the story of the 
Nabatsan cultivation of the mandrake and althea 
(“ Moreh,” French transl. by Munk, iii. 235), the 
reference to indigo (čb. i. 892), and the expression 
“like a locust-bean,” meaning “practically worth- 
less” (75. 1,.157). Maimonides has won a lasting 
name in the history of botany. Even after Sprengel 
(“ Gesch. der Botanik," i. 178) had tried to identify 
the plants mentioned in the mishnaic tractate Kila- 
yim, basing his investigation on the Latin transla- 
tion of the commentary of Maimonides in the edition 
of the Mishnah by Surenhuis, Mayer 
(* Gesch. der Botanik," iii. 220), allu- 
ding to the plants mentioned in “ ‘Uk- 
zin," declared that Maimonides had 
given his interpretations with discrimination and 
had displayed an unmistakable knowledge of bot- 
any; but that, though he had a wide acquaintance 
with plants, his explanations were drawn chiefly 
from school traditions, and were not the result of 
independent investigation. Proceeding on the an- 
thropocentric theory of the universe, Maimonides 
declares in hisintroduction to the Mishnah that trees 
and plants were created for the nourishment or heal- 
ing of man, even though in some cases he fails to 
recognize this, or has never known it; and although 
the uses of all the plants on the earth may not yet 
be understood, each successive generation will be- 
come acquainted with new herbs and fruits which 
will prove of great advantage to it. 


Mai- 
monides. 
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Of the later halakic writers the only one to be 
mentioned here is Estori FArur (flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries), 
who made a careful geographical and 
scientific exploration of Palestine. 
His remarks on plants in his “ Kaftor 
wa-Ferah ” may readily be seen in the third index of 
Luncz’s edition of that work, for which Lów ar- 
ranged the data in their proper order. The com- 
ments in Wiesner’s Hungarian biography of Farhi 
(p. 81, Budapest, 1896) on certain botanical notes of 
the halakist are very inadequate. Farhi’s statements 
regarding shallots and onions in Syria are note- 
worthy, as are also his identification of Cordia Myza, 
his accounts of Musa and Badingan, and the collo- 
quial Arabic name for Pyrus Syriaca (Boiss.), equiva- 
lent to wy dy, which explains the Syriac ND 
(Low, l.c. p. 208). 

According to Buber (“Sekel Tob," Introduction, 
p. xi.), Menahem b. Solomon (1189) has the follow- 

ing names of plants in addition to the 

Menahem list already quoted from the “‘Aruk”: 
pb. Solomon. *3]1"3 NT on NINN; WYN] TY 

| on pan; m on nmn (probably de- 
noting R. Gershom's “thora ys yb on D'253; its 
resin 15375; sips, chicory (see Isaac Siponto 


above); “prt on porn; praw on Lp. 

In order to define the heterogeneous plants more ac- 
curately, the Karaite Caleb AFENDOPOLO of Adria- 
nople (end of the 15th cent.) arranged an alphabetical 
list of about sixty plant-names, and, foliowing Mai- 
monides in the main, tried to identify the plants and 
explained them in Arabic, Turkish, modern Greek, 
and Rumanian. . Of this list, which appeared in the 

appendix to *Adderet Eliyahu,” the 


Estori 
Farhi. 


Caleb following may be mentioned as of 
Afendo- botanical importance: p'wian he re- 
polo. gards as medlars, called also nYen 


(Low, Lc. p. 114; “R. E. J. "xviii. 
112, on “nespole”; Joseph Perles, "Beitrüge zur 
Gesch. der Hebritischen und Aramiiischen Studien,” 
pp. 185 et seg.), because they have five seeds. He 
relates that the banana, ?ND, was described by 
Japheth ha-Levi (953) as a cross between the date- 
palm and the colocasia; while he (Afendopolo) 
learned from the Karaite Joseph ha-Kohen that it 
was across between the date-palm and the sugar- 
cane. Joseph told him also that the colocasia had a 
rootstock as large as an ox-head, and that it was the 
daily food in Egypt, where one head often brought 
as much as 900 dirhems. He describes the cucum- 
ber (Cucumis Chate, Linn.), which was widely cul- 
tivated in Egypt, as very long and as thick as the 
finger (ib. vii. 17b). The “nabk” (Zizyphus spina- 
Ohristi, Linn.), Christ's-thorn, he describes as sweet, 
and as large as a hazelnut (sce Post, l.e. p. 201), 
while its shell was half red and half green, and its 
kernel was like that of an olive or common jujube. 
In his time, as at present, the tree was very common 
in Egypt (Ascherson and Schweinfurth, 7.c. p. 59). 
Why Afendopolo (* Adderet Eliyahu," Appendix, p. 


16c) uses the Hebrew or Aramaic “yn (Löw, l.e. p.. 


225) for “parsley ” is not clear. 
In connection with Afendopolo two older Karaite 
lexicographers may be mentioned, DAVID 5. ABRA- 


HAM (Al-Fasi) and Ali b. Sulaiman, in whose works, 
according to Pinsker’s extracts (“Likkute Kadmo- 
niyyot,” pp. 206 et seq.), the following 
names of plants are mentioned: “ gan- 
dal,” DONN, sandalwood ; ^ ma'atar" or 
“za‘atar,” INN; “sasam” or “abnus,” 
mide, ebony ; ^ kama,” iN, fungus; 
“kazbarah,” 33, coriander; *saj," 3233; 
“khatmiyah,” moon: “za‘arur” or “‘ansal,” yYsy3; 
“wars” or “nilufar,” 333; “sa‘atar” (= " za'atar"), 
20D; “dulb,” ory; “hanzal,” nypa; “karfah” or 
“kist,” mp; “karnafal,” woop; “kazah,” “shuniz,” 
myp (Pinsker, erroneously, ^23 yon; "salikhah," 
nont; “sant,” pnw; * jummaiz," nop; “sharbin,” 
“abhal,” “saj,” or *shimashar," 3T. “Henna” 
in Pinsker, l.c. p. 212, note 2, is an error. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: George E. Post, Flora of Syria, Palestine, 
and Sinai from the Taurus to Ras Muhammad, and from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Syrian Desert, Beirut, 1896; 
J. Bornmüller, Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Flora von 
Syrien und Paldstina (in Verhandlungen der Zoologisch- 
Botanischen Geselischaft in Wien, 1898}; Leopold Fonck, 
Streifzüge Durch die Biblische Flora, Freiburg-im-Breis- 
gau, 1900, with a complete bibliography, pp. xi. et seq. 

E. G. H. |». L Lo. 
PLATON (PLATYON) OF ROME: Scholar of 
the second century c.E. Like Todos (Theodorus) the 

Roman, his probable contemporary, Platon sought 

to inspire his persecuted coreligionists with resigna- 

tion and steadfastness, reminding them that others 
had suffered before them for their faith and had been 
ultimately delivered. “Hananiah, Mishael, and 

Azariah,” said he, “derived courage to resist Nebu- 

chadnezzar, at the risk of being burned” (Dan. ili. 

13), from the Scriptural assurance (Deut. iv. 29), 

“If from thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, 

thou shalt find him, if thou seek him with all thy 

heart and with all thy soul” (Midr. Teh. xxviii. 1), 

Platon construes literally the Scriptural saying 

(Deut. iv. 11), * Ye came and stood under the moun- 

tain." According to him, Sinai was detached from 

the earth and suspended in the air, while the Israel- 
ites stood under it (Cant. R. viii. 5; comp. ABDI 

B. HAMAR). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der J'uden in 
Rom, i. 109 et seq., 176. 

E. C. B. M. 

PLEDGES: The law against taking pledges for 
debt is drawn from the following passages: “No 
man shall take the mill or.the upper millstone to 
pledge: for he taketh a man’s life to pledge” (Deut. 

xxiv. 6, R. V.), “nor [shall he] take the widow's 

raiment to pledge” (db. xxiv. 17, R. V.); "^ Ànd if 

he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his 

pledge: thou shalt surely restore to him,” etc. (20. 

xxiv. 12-18, R. V.); and Ex. xxii. 26 to like effect. 

The “taking to pledge” in these passages is under- 

stood as meaning a seizure to secure an overdue 

debt, not the taking of a pledge by consent at the 
time of a loan. | 

The oral law goes in its interpretation far beyond 

the letter of Scripture. The Mishnah says (B. M. 

ix. 18): * He whotakes a mill to pledge 

In the breaks a negative command, and is 

Mishnah. guilty for each of twoimplements, the 

lower and the upper millstoné [refer- 

ring to Deut. xxiv. 6]; and this applies not only to 

a mill, but to any implement wherewith life-giving 
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food is made, for it is said, ‘he taketh man’s life to 
pledge.'" “One does not distrain the goods of a 
widow, whether she be poor or rich” (referring to 
ab, xxiv. 17). “He must return the pillow for the 
night, and the plow for the day; butif the debtor 
dies, thev need not be returned to the heirs." "The 
seizure in this way is of use to the creditor only to 
preserve his lien and to prevent the debt from run- 
ning out in the year of release. Elsewhere (‘Ar. 
vi. 8), on the occasion of an execution on behalf of 
the Sanctuary, but as a rule applicable to all debts, 
the Mishnah reserves to the debtor (1) food forthirty 
days; (2) clothing for a year, bed and bedding, san- 
dals, and phylacteries; (8) to a mechanic his tools, 
such as adzes and saws, two of each kind, and, ac- 
cording to R. Eliezer also, to a farmer his yoke of 
beasts for the plow, and toa carrier hisass. But ac- 
cording to the prevailing opinion (' Ar. 28b), oxen and 
asses are not regarded as tools and are not exempt. 
There is a discussion in the Talmud (Shab. 198a) 
as to what should be done in the case of a man 
heavily in debt and clothed in a robe worth 2,500 
shekels. Should it be taken from him and clothing 
suited to his position given him? R. Ishmael an- 
swers, “All Israelites are the sons of kings, and no 
garment is above their rank.” From these passages 
in Mishnah and Talmud the Shulhan ‘Aruk draws 
the following rules (Hoshen Mishpat, 97): ^ 
The officer of the court can not seize a hand-mill, 
but a water-mill is landed estate, and, without being 
actually seized, is treated like lands (see APPRAISE- 


MENT). But if the creditor undertakes to remove 


parts of a water-mill, they become personalty and ex- 
empt. Pansand pots for cooking, a knife for slaugh- 
tering, and the like, are *implements for life-giving 


food." If such things are taken to pledge, the 
creditor must return them.  Accord- 

Further ing to R. Moses Isserles, such tools as 
Develop-  barber's scissors are not exempt, nor 
ment. are beasts of the plow. Scissors for 


cutting grass are clearly exempt, the 
grass being food. If aman has five hand-mills in 
use, none of them can be seized; but if only one is 
in use, the others are subject toseizure. Food itself 
is subject after the lawful allowance is set aside. 
The officer can not seize a garment which the 
debtor has on his body, nor the vessel from which 
he is eating, and he must leave a couch or bench to 
sit upon, and a bed and mattress to sleep upon. 
Though seizing all the rest, he must return bed- 
clothes for the night, and tools for the daytime. It 
should be remembered that household goods are not 
sold, but simply held as security; other goods are 
sold after the lapse of thirty days. The obligation 
to return household goods holds even when the 
debtor is rich in Janded estate. 
The officers who arrange satisfaction say to the 
debtor: “Bring all your movable property, not 
keeping back as much as one needle.” 
Exemp- From the whole they set aside for him 
tions from provisions for thirty days (as a “ mid- 
Pledge. dling man," says R. Moses Isserles, 
though he had lived like a poor man 
before) and clothes for twelve months, excepting, 
however, silken garments or a gold-embroidered 
turban; these things they take from him, and give 


him a sufficient supply of clothing better suited to 
his condition (contrary to R. Ishmael's view). They 
set aside also bed, mattress, and bedclothes, but these 
things are not set aside as exempt if they are the prop- 
erty of the wife and children, who simply keep what 
they have; for it is the husband's duty to support 
them. $Sandalsand phylacteries are exempt. A me- 
chanic is allowed a double set of tools (as in the 
Mishnah); farm- or draft-animals are not set aside, 
nor the skipper's ship or boat, nor the professional 
scholar's books. The creditor has priority over the 
wife'srightof maintenance, but he can not seize her or 
her children's clothing, nor the cloth which has been 
dyed for their use, nor the shoes bought for them, even 
though they have not been worn, nor books bought 
for the children’s education. According to some 
opinions, the finer clothes for the wife's wear on Sab- 
baths and festivals are not exempt, and certainly gar- 
ments containing gold or silver clasps, if bought by 
the husband for the wife, are subject to his debts. 
Where, however, they form part of her dowry they 
are exempt. 

The allowances named above are to be set aside 
from either laud or personalty. There is some dis- 
pute as to whether the allowance (“siddur ”) is to 
be set aside where the debt has been incurred for 
wages or for the hire of beasts, and not for money 
or property; also as to how far the debtor can waive 
the allowance when contracting a loan. But the 
debtor can not waivethe exemption of *implements 
for life-giving food," as no stipulations can be made 
contrary to the provisions of the Torah. However, 
the Hoshen Mishpat closes the subject with a 
clause which might defeat all these humane provi- 
sions: if the debtor has sworn that he will pay the 
debt, he must give up even his last shirt—a clause 
which allows the parties to supersede by private 
arrangement the words of the Law. 

Maimonides, who treats of exemptions in the 
“Yad,” Malweh, iii., says nothing about the debtor's 

oath as a means of nullifying clauses, 

Waiving citherin written or in oral law, made in 

of Rights. favor of poor debtors—an oath which 
the creditor might have forced from 

him as & condition of the loan. In fact, the creditor 
may not be allowed to accept such a suicidal fulfil- 
ment of the oath, for all standards acknowledge the 
Scriptural commandment *thou shalt not exact of 
thy brother” (Deut. xv. 8, Hebr.) as forbidding such 
harsh measures as well as such pressure as would 
drive the debtor to encroach on his wife's property. 

The standards agree on the treatment of widow 
debtors. Maimonides(Le.)says: “ Whethera widow 
be rich or poor you can not take her goods in pledge, 
either at the time of the loan or by way of execu- 
tion.” This leaves really no way of enforcing a de- 
mand against a widow, unless she have real estate 
or outstanding loans, and the rule, if fully enforced, 
would have destroyed the credit of widow tradors. 

The Mishnah gives the measure of a debtor's ex- 
emptions in dealing with the demands of the treas- 
urer of the Sanctuary, as shown under ESTIMATE. 
Here the exemption is based on Lev. xxvii. 8 
(Hebr.): *If thy brother has come down (become 
poor), ete. (see “Ar, 24a). 
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loan was an act of charity. Therefore, if the cred- 
itor had taken a garment as a pledge he had to return 
it before nightfall, whether he had received pay- 
ment or not (Ex. xxii. 26-27; Deut. xxiv. 13-14). 
The Talmud (B. M. 14b) explains this to include 
every article which can not be spared, so that the 
garment needed during the day must be returned 
before morning, and the garment needed at night 
must be returned before nightfall. Similarly, the law 
which prohibits the taking of a millstone as a pledge 
(Deut. xxiv. 6) is explained as applicable to every ar- 
ticle which is as necessary as a millstone (Sifre, /.c. [ éd. 
Friedmann, p. 128a]). Therefore the creditor should 
not make any use of the pledge; and he is responsible 
for its safety, just as every depositary is responsible 
for things held in trust (Hoshen Mishpat, 772). 
The development of money-lending among the 
Jews as their almost exclusive occupation, which 
began in the twelfth century, was in 
Medieval all likelihood the consequence of the 
Times. persecutions during the.First Crusade 
(Hóniger, “Zur Gesch. der Juden im 
Friihern Mittelalter," in “Zeitschrift für Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland," i. 65-97, 186-151); and the 
lawsof pawnbroking became more and more detailed. 
This is shown by the fact that the charter granted 
by Henry IV. to the Jews of Speyer and Worms 


(1084—90) does not mention money-lending as an OC- - 


cupation of the Jews at all while the charter of 
Frederick II. of Austria (1944) devotes nine of its 
thirty sections to the regulation of pawnbroking. 
This negative evidence is strengthened by the fact 
that in the ninth century the anti-Jewish writers 
AGOBARD and AMULO, who were so bitter in their de- 


nunciation of the Jews, are silent on this point. It 


remains evident, therefore, that loaning money on 
pledges, as money-lending in general, has been the 
occupation of the Jews only since the twelfth century, 
when St. Bernard of Clairvaux condemned the per- 


secution of the Jews, saying that where there were | 


no Jews, Christian usurers acted much worse 
(Migne, * Patrologia," elxxxii. 567; Aronius, * Re- 
gesten," p. 112; Grütz, " Gesch." vi. 166; Stobbe, 
“Die Juden in Deutschland," p. 10%). 

The law of Frederick II. of Austria expressly 
permits Jews to take any article as a pledge, without 
inquiring into the right of possession of the bor- 
rower; the exception to this is that bloody or wet 
garments may not be accepted, for in such a case 
suspicion of robbery is reasonable. On the “ Privile- 


gium Fridericianum” were based such later laws as . 


that issued by Ottocar II. of Bohemia in 1254, the 
laws of Bela IV. of Hungary, of the dukes of Silesia 
and Poland, and a prohibition against lending money 


on sacred objects— Pope Gregory I. (590-604) and | 


. Charlemagne (806) had already declared that such 

objects should not be sold to Jews. A similar pro- 
hibition is found in a law issued by Philip August 
of France (1206). 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries adopted the same 
law, evidently because of the excuse which the dis- 


covery of church articles in à Jewish house would - 


give for riots (Grütz, * Gesch." vi. 199). This prin- 


ciple is often repeated in legislations of the four- 


teenth and fifteenth centuries. 


. In general, legislation concerning the Jews recog- 


The rabbinical synods of the: 
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nized.the rabbinical law, even in dealings between 
l l Jewsand Christians; soa Jew who had 
Rabbinical advanced money on a stolen article was 
Law. entitled to recover the amount he had 
| loaned on it, including interest, if he 
could swear that he did not know it had been stolen. 
'The same held good with regard to stolen property 
which had been bought. This law is explained by 
the Talmud as necessitated by the needs of business 
life (wn mpn ; B. K. 115a; Hoshen Mishpat, 357, 
1). Various German laws demanded that the goods 
must have been delivered in daytime and without 
any secrecy (“unverhohlen und unverstohlen ”). 
This recognition of the rabbinical law was fiercely 
condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities—e.g., by 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) and by various 
diocesan synods—as favoring the Jews at the ex- 
pense of the Christians, who were compelled by law 
to return stolen property which they had bought, but 
without any prospect of indemnity. The “ Privi- 
legium Fridericianum” (§ 7), and & great many 
other laws, freed the Jewish pawnbroker from re- 
sponsibility in case of the loss of the pledge by fire 
or robbery, or in any other way. The manner and 
fact of loss, however, had to be established by oath 
or through witnesses. "This legal enactment is in 
conflict with the rabbinical law which considers the 
pawnbroker as a depositary (12U iw), T.e., Yre- 
sponsible in case of death or theft (Hoshen Mishpat, 
79,9). | 
While the state law in this case is more favorable 
to the pawnbroker than is the rabbinical law, in re- 
gard to the unredeemed pledge it is more favorable 
to the debtor. The rabbinical law declares that the 
pledge is forfeited if it is not redeemed on the day 
the payment falls due (Hoshen Mishpat, 79, 13), 
though some authorities demand that the pledge 
shall not be sold until thirty days after payment falls 
due (ib. 9, 14). The “Privilegium Fridericianum " 
($ 27), however, demanded that the pledge should 
be kept one yearandone day. This stipulation was 
adopted in many places up to the fifteenth century. 
The privilege of lending money on pledges carried 
with it a certain obligation. Thus the Augsburg 
law declares that every Jewish money- 


Special lender is bound to advance money on 
Regu- apledge to the extent of two-thirds of 
lations. its value; while the city of Winterthur 


found it necessary to declare, in a 


charter of 1340, that a Jew is not liable to punish- 


ment if he is unable to lend a Christian the sum de- 
manded (Stobbe, “Die Juden in Deutschland,” pp. 
113 et seq.). The Strasburg law of 1875 makesit the 
duty of the Jews to lend money on pledges to any 
citizen. 

In the frequent anti-Jewish riots which occurred 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century the mob 
sacking the houses of the Jews often took the 


pledges, and, as a rule, the king issued quitclaims 


after he had received part of the plunder. This 
was done very frequently by Charles IV., after 
the Black Death (1848-51). A typical instance is 
that of NORDLINGEN. Under these circumstances it 
is not to be wondered at that Jewish law at that 
period dealt with the Christian debtor as with an 
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enemy in war. Thus medieval rabbis decided that 
if a non-Jew loaned to a Jew money on a pledge, 
and then lost the pledge, and a Jew found it, the 
latter should return it to the Jewish debtor (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 72, 88). Similarly, the law permits a Jew- 
ish creditor to keep the pledge after the death of 
the Christian debtor, even where its value much ex- 
ceeds the amount of the debt (zd. 72, 40). 

The Jewish concern with pledges is especially 

connected with the Italian * monte di pietà," pawn- 
shops established by the ecclesiastical authorities in 
the fifteenth century, in opposition to Jewish money- 
lenders and for charitable purposes. The name is 
found also in French (“mont de piété”) and in Latin 
(“mons pietatis"; lit. “mountain of charity”); it 
is supposed to have originated from the use of the 
word “monte” in the sense of “store” or “stock of 
goods,” and especially with regard to banking, in 
the sense of a “pile of coin.” 
. The great change of economic conditions in the 
fifteenth century in connection with the troubles in 
the Church created among the mendicant orders an 
eager desire to bring themselves into prominence. 
The Franciscans were especially active in promoting 
schemes for economic improvement. 
Barnabas of Terni began preaching 
against money-lenders in Perugia, and 
succeeded in forming a company of 
citizens who furnished money for a loan-bank which 
would lend at a lower rate of interest than that 
charged by the Jews. This first *mountain of 
piety " was founded in 1462, and others followed 
very soon in various cities of Italy; that in Orvieto, 
1464, was sanctioned by Pope Sixtus IV. Espe- 
cially active was the Franciscan BERNARDINUS OF 
FELTRE, who worked for the promotion of the pop- 
ular pawnshops, chiefly in order to create an oppor- 
tunity to attack the Jews. The Dominicans, jeal- 
ous of the success of the Franciscans, opposed this 
movement, claiming that the exaction of even a low 
rate of interest was contrary to the Christian law; 
while the Lateran Council (1512-17) and the Council 
of Trent (1545-63), as well as various popes, declared 
for the Franciscans. 

But in Rome, which was under the direct govern- 
ment of the pope, such institutions were not organ- 
ized. While the operations of the loan-banks inter- 
fered with the business of the Jews, they were not 
able to drive the Jews to abandon money-lending 
altogether; and therefore a special law was passed 
by the “signoria” of Venice, in 1547, prohibiting 
money-lending by Jews in Padua. In ISTRIA, Jews 
who had lost their business opportunities elsewhere 
were privileged to conduct loan-banks, So in 
Pirano, in 1484, wherea bank was founded by Moses 
Sacerdote and three others; it continued its opera- 
tions until 1634, when a monte di pietà was estab- 
lished and their privilege was withdrawn. In Capo 
d'Istria, Jewish money-lenders were called upon 
when the monte di pietà had become bankrupt. In 
1611 France introduced thé system, but there it had 
no anti-Jewish purpose. Since the middle of the 
eighteenth century the restrictions against Jewish 
money-lenders in Italy have been removed. 

In the fifteenth century the business of the Jews 


Monte 
di Pietà. 


consisted chiefly in pawnbroking, as Israel Isserlein 


states (^ Terumat ha-Deshen,” parti., No. 309). They 
dealt with all classes of people, even with princes 
and kings. King Rupert (1408) pawned his silver 
to Jews (Stobbe, l.e. p. 240); the empress Maria, 
widow of Maximilian II., pawned her 
In silver to Mordecai Meisel (1578) for 
Germany. 2,000 florins (“ Zeit. für Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Deutschland," ii. 175). From 
the fifteenth century on, however, the restriction of 
money-lending by Jews became the rule. In 1530 
and 1544 respectively, the Reichstags of Augsburg 
and Speyer issued strict regulations in regard to ex- 
cessive rates of interest and other abuses (see JosEL 
or Rosner). The Landesordnung for Bohemia, 
1579, restricted the money-lending of the Jews to 
pawnbroking in order to exclude them from banking 
on a larger scale (*Zeit. für Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland,” ii. 178). 

The Judenstüttigkeit of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1614, limited the rate of interest for loans on pledges 
to 8 per cent; the same was done for Fulda in 1615 
(čb. id. 178). How precarious this business was 
even then is proved by Glückel von Hameln, who 
tells in her memoirs of an attempt to take a pledge 
from her father’s shop by force. The danger in 
dealing with creditors of this class evidently induced 
some medieval rabbis to permit a pawnbroker to 
redeem a pledge for a creditor on the Sabbath (Orah 
Hay yim, 326, 8). 

With the development of the banking business 
through the court Jews in the seventeenth century, 
and the gradual concession of economic freedom, 
pawnbroking among the Jews became rare, and, in 
fact, in recent times, disreputable (see also BANK- 
ING). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 19-73; 

Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, i. 65-97, 

186-151; Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland Während des 

Mittelalters, pp. 112-131, Brunswick, 1866; Scherer, Die 

Rechtsverhiiltnisse der Juden in den Deutsch-Oesterreich- 

ischen Lindern, pp. 196-209, 211-216, Leipsic, 1901; Ceretti, 

Storia di Monti di Pietd, Padua, 1752; Ciscato, Gli Ebrei 

in Padova, pp. 48-67, 245-247, Padua, 1901; Nuova Enciclo- 


pedia Italiana, s.v. Monte di Pietà (where further literature 
is quoted). i D 


PLEIADES: The word “Kimah,” which occurs 
in three passages in the Bible (Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 
31, and Amos v. 8), cach time in connection with 
ORION, is translated by the Septuagint once by 
Herða (Job xxxviii. 81); and Aquila, who repre- 
sents the tradition of the scribes, gives the same 
rendering in Amos v. 8, being followed therein by 
Symmachus and Theodotion. The word is retained 
in the Targum, which indicates that it was then 
used in the vernacular; so that the meaning given 
the term in the Talmud and by Aquila may be ac- 
cepted as correct. Although the etymology is not 
altogether certain, it may beassumed that “ Kimah ” 
is connected either with the Hebrew pys = "to 
heap up," or with the Assyrian “kamu” = “he 
bound” (Delitzsch, in “Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 
xii. 185). 

According to the Talmud (Ber. 58b), this cluster 
is called “Kimah” because it consists of about 100 
stars (73°93 = AND). The constellation is in the 
northern Sky, with its tail to the west of the Milky 
Way (7b.; comp. Pes. 94b) For the most impor- 
tant reference to the Pleiades, which have always 
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attracted attention on account of their brilliancy and 

number, see ORION (comp. also Jew. Encyc. ii. 249b, 

s.v. ASTRONOMY). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schiaparelli, L’ Astronomia nell’ Antico Tes- 
tamento, p. 79, Milan, 1903 ; Hastings, Dict. Bible, iii. 896; 
Hamburger, R. B. T' ii. 80. 

K. L. B. 

PLESSN ER, ELIAS: German rabbi; son of 
Solomon PLESSNER; born Feb. 19, 1841, at Berlin; 
died at Ostrowo March 80, 1898. He studied at the 
University of Berlin, and received his degree as 
Ph.D. from the University of Tübingen (1870). In 
1871 he wasappointed “Stiftsrabbiner ” at Hanover, 
and was called April 20, 1878, to the old community 
of Rogasen as successor to Moses Feilchenfeld. In 
Sept., 1885, he was called to Ostrowo as successor to 
the late I. M. Freimann, remaining there until his 
death. 

Plessner rendered great services to homiletic liter- 
ature by publishing the following works by his 
father: “Sabbathpredigten,” “Festreden,” and 
“ Nachgelassene Schriften" (Frankfort, 1884). His 
own works include: In German: “Stellung und 
Bedeutung der Israelitischen Frau bei den Hebrüern ” 
(Ostrowo); * Der Grabstein in Seiner Höheren Bedeu- 
tung"; * Ezechiel Landau und Moses Mendelssohn." 
In Hebrew: “Matbea‘ shel Berakot”; “‘Asarah 
Ma’amarot”; “Dibre Tamrurim we-Tanhumim,” 
Posen, 1871; “She’elah u-Teshubah be-'Inyan Behi- 
rah,” Berlin, 1889; * Hitmannut Kohen Gadol," Ber- 
lin, 1895. 

S. I. Bro. 

PLESSNER, SOLOMON: German preacher 
and Bible commentator; born at Breslau April 28, 
1797; died at Posen Aug. 28,1888. Having lost his 


father when very young, Plessner had to support. 


his mother and himself. He engaged in business, 
but found time to study Hebrew, rabbinics, and 
German, under Wessely's influence. At the age of 
seventeen Plessner began to study Wessely's He- 
brew translation of the Apocrypha, resolving to con- 
tinue the translation himself. 
at Breslau in 1819 his Hebrew translation of the 
Apocryphal additions to the Book of 
Esther, under the title * Hosafah li- 
Megillat Ester,” witha literary-histor- 
ical introduction. At the same time 
he became known as an eloquent 
preacher. Many of his sermons were 
published, among them his funeral oration on the 
death of Abraham Tiktin, bearing the Hebrew title 
“Zeker Zaddik li-Berakah ” (Breslau, 1821). 

. Plessner through his sermons was recognized as a 
warm defender of Orthodox Judaism, and on this 
account was congratulated by Akiba Eger, rabbi of 
Posen. Soon the conflict arose between the Ortho- 
dox and Reform Jews concerning the introduction 
of the organ into the synagogal services. Plessner 
naturally foughtagainst the Reform leaders; and as 
they were the more powerful and began to perse- 
cute him, forbidding him through the police to de- 
liver any sermon, he in 1823 settled at Festenberg, 
à small town in Silesia. In 1825, the government of 
the province of Posen having issued à decree for- 
bidding Talmudic instruction in schools, Plessner, 
at Eger’s request, summed up all the observations 


. Becomes 
Eminent 
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' Preacher. 


He indeed published | 


and opinions of Christian scholars, beginning with 
Jerome, on the Talmud. This document, pub- 
lished the same year at Breslau un- 


His Mem- der the title “Ein Wort zu Seiner 
oir on the Zeit oder die Autorität der Jüdischen 
Talmud.  'fraditionslehre," with a part of it in 


Hebrew entitled “‘Edut le-Yisrael,” 
was in 1826 presented to the Posen government. 
Accompanied with a petition signed by the presi- 
dents of several communities, it proved efficacious; 
and the anti-Talmudic decree was revoked. 

In 1880 Plessner removed to Berlin, where fora 
short time he was a teacher in the normal school. 
Although possessing all the knowledge necessary 
for an Orthodox rabbi, he persistently declined 
rabbinical office, preferring freedom of speech. He 
earned a livelihood by preaching every other Satur- 
day in the Berlin bet ha-midrash, continuing at the 
same time his study of the Apocrypha. In 1832 his 
“Nozelim Min Lebanon” was published in Berlin. 
This work consisted of a Hebrew translation of a 
part of the Apocrypha, with an appendix, entitled 
“Duda’im,” containing exegetical notes, verses in 
Hebrew and German, and sermons (see Geiger, 
“Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” i. 204 et seg.). The fol- 
lowing year he was invited to dedicate the new 
synagogue at Bromberg, for which occasion he com- 
posed poems in Hebrew and in German, which were 
published under the title “Shirim la-Hanukkat Bet 
ha-Tefillah " (Berlin, 1884). In hissermons Plessner 
adopted the expressions of the most eminent Chris- 

tian preachers, interspersing his sen- 

Removes tences with verses of Schiller and 

to Goethe, and rejecting the derashic or 

Berlin.  homiletic interpretation of the Bible. 

In 1834 he began to publish his ser- 
mons in yearly volumes under the general title “ Be- 
lehrungen und Erbauungen" (2d ed. Berlin, 1840, 
under the title “Religiöse Vorträge”). In 1838 
Plessner published his * Dat Mosheh wi- Yehudit,” a 
catechism in twelve parts, preceded by an introduc- 
tion, on the nature and history of Jewish religious 
instruction. Hisoratorical talent is particularly ex- — 
hibited in his “ Mikra’e Kodesh ” (Berlin, 1841), a col- 
lection of holy-day sermons for the years 1885 to 1889. 

A powerful party of antagonists worrying Plessner 
beyond endurance on account of his outspokenness, 
he left Berlin and settled at Posen (1843), where he 
was active as a preacher for forty years. In Posen 
Plessner preached chiefly at the Neuschul. During 
his residence in that city he published the following 
works: “Shay la-Mora " (Posen, 1846), poem in honor 
of Moses Montefiore; “Shire Zimrah " (Berlin, 1859), 

poems composed on the occasion of 

Settles in the completion of the publication of 

Posen. the Talmud by the Talmud society 

Hebrat Shas; “Shire Zimrah" (7d. 
1865), Hebrew poems composed for the celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the society of mohelim. 

After Plessner’s death two collections of his ser- 
mons were published at Frank fort-on-the-Main : “ Sab- 
bathpredigten ” (1884) and “ Festpredigten " (1890). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 107: H. Hirschfeld, in 
Elias Plessner, Biblisches und Rabbinisches aus Solomon 
Plessners Nachlasse ; Zeitiin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 271. 
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PLETSCH, SOLOMON: German physician of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; a native of 
Regensburg. Pletsch was in 1894 appointed: city 
surgeon of Frankfort-on-the-Main with a salary of 
96 gulden peryear. Besides, the city furnished him 


with six ells of cloth for his uniform, which was of |- 


the same color and quality as that of the Christian 
officials, Thus the only difference between Pletsch 
and his Christian predecessors and successors was 
in the form of the oath, the former taking it More 
Judaico. In the letter of commission, Pletsch 
bound himself to treat gratuitously all the members 
of the council with their servants and all the sick 
Jews who might be received at the hospital, and to 
take moderate fees from the citizens. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Horovitz, Jüdische Aerzte in Frankfur t- 
am-Main, 6. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1886; Landau, 


p. 
Gesch. der Jüdischen Aen zte, p. 102, Berlin, 1895. 
D. M. 


PLOCK (PLOTZK): Government in Russian 
Poland, with a Jewish population (1897) of 50,478 
(in a total population of 553,094), which is the 
smallest Jewish population of any government in 
the Pale of Settlement. 

The most important of the district towns in the 
government of Plock are: 

Mlawa, which has 5,123 Jews in a total pop- 
ulation of 11,211 (1897). R. Jehiel Michael Sagalo- 
vich (born 1862) became the rabbi of the community 
in 1894. 

Plock, the capital of the government, which had 
only about 6,000 inhabitants in 1816 (when it came 
under Russian domination, after having been held by 
Prussia under the provisions of the second partition 
of Poland in 1798), had a total population of 27,078 
in 1897. Of this number more than 10,000 are Jews. 
In the city there are several synagogues, a Talmud 
'Torah (founded 1808), à Gemilut Hasadim (founded 
1873), and a well-equipped hospital. It has also a 
Jewish boys' school attended by more than one hun- 
dred pupils. Instruction in the Hebrew faith is im- 
parted to Jewish students attending the local gym- 
nasium by A. J. Papierno, a prominent Maskil who 
has resided in Plock since 1870, and who established 
a library there in 1900. 

Owing to the influence of the Hasidim the Jewish 
community of Plock frequently changed its rabbis 
during the nineteenth century, and the term of sev- 
enteen years during which R. Azriel Aryeh Rakovski 
held that position, which he resigned in 1880, was con- 
sidered an extremely long one. Aryeh Löb Zunz or 
Zuenz also was rabbi of Plock and later of Praga, but 
removed to Warsaw, where he died April 22, 1888. 
Since 1897 R. Ezekiel Libshitz (born in Rossienny, 
in the province of Kovno, in 1864), son of R. Hillel 
Libshitz of Lublin, and who, like his father, is a Tal- 
mudist and able scholar, has been the rabbi of Plock. 

Przasnysz, with 4,500 Jews among its 8,586 in- 
habitants; it has two synagogues. 

Sierpce, with about 600 Jewish families among 
its 8,560 inhabitants. The Jews of Sierpce are bur- 
dened with a tax of 68 rubles which they have to 
pay annually to the owner of the town on account 
of a debt said to have been contracted by a certain 
David, of whose origin nothing is known (* Ha- 
Meliz,” 1888, No.. 105). 


SEL. 


| BIBLIOGRAPHY;! Brockhaus- Efron, Entziklopedicheski Sto- 
var, S.V.3 . Ha-Meliz, 1878, No. 9; 1888, No. 83; 1890, No. 200; 
Ha-Zefirah, 1876, No. 4; 1900, NO. 44; Yevnin, Nahalat *Ola- 
© mim, pp. 14-15, Warsaw, 1889 : Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim 
he-Hadash, p. 80, Warsaw, 1882, PW 
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PLOTKE, JULIUS: German lawyer and com- 
munal worker; born at Borek, province of Posen, 
Oct. 5, 1857; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main Sept. 
37,1908. Having finished his studies at the gymna- 
sium at Krotoschin and the University of Berlin, he 
practised law in Bockenheim from 1885 to 1888, 
when he entered into partnership with Councilor of 
Justice S. Fuld in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Plotke 
was elected to the board of trustees of the Frankfort 
congregation, and participated in all movements for 
the relief of his oppressed coreligionists, being a 
trustee of the Jewish Colonization Association, of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, of the Hilfsverein 
der Deutschen Juden, and similar organizations. 
He wrote various pamphlets and articles on the con- 


dition of the Jews of Russia and Rumania. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jüdische Presse, 1903, pp. 441-442; Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift, 1908, pp. 648- 649 ; Jew. Chron. 
Oct. 2, 1908, p. 28: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1908, pp. 484-485. 
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PLOWING : No description of the plow (* maha- 
reshet ”) is found in the Bible; butit may be assumed 
with certainty that the implement resembled, on the 
whole, the very simple plow which is still used by 
the fellahs of Palestine. It consists of a long pole 
with a wooden crosspiece at the lower end, and a 
handle parallel to the latter at the upper end, by 
means of which the plow is guided. The wooden 
foot ends in an iron share, slightly convex above, be- 
ing 84 em. long and 18 cm. wide at the back. This 
point has to be sharpened occasionally (comp. I Sam. 
xiii. 20). Itisuncertain whether the “et” mentioned 
in the passage just cited is a different kind of plow 
from that described above; Fr. Delitzsch takes 
“et” to be the plowshare, which cuts the furrows, 
while the plow itself casts up the earth. As the 
fellahs generally do not remove the stones from the - 
fields, thinking that the soil thereby retains the 
moisture for a longer period, that kind of plow is 
not wholly impractical, since it may readily be 
drawn through the stony soil. Moreover, this plow 
is easily used, being light enough to be lifted out of 
the furrow with one hand and to be replaced in the 
same way. Itsdisadvantage is thatit doesnot plow 
deeply enough—only about 8 to 10 cm.—the land 
being therefore neither sufficiently utilized nor prop- 
erly freed from weeds. As a consequence the latter 
grow rankly, and the grain requires additional han- 
dling before it can be used or brought to market. 

The plow was drawn, as it commonly still is to- 
day, by a yoke of oxen, and on light soil by an ass 
(Isa. xxx. 24, xxxii. 20); but the yoking together of 
ox and ass, which is not seldom seen to-day, was 
forbidden, at least at the time of the Deuteronomist 
(comp. Deut. xxii. 10). The ox walks in front of 
the plow, usually in the yoke which is attached to 
the beam. To-day the yoke is fastened to the neck 
of the animal in such a way that the two blocks of 
wood which extend on each side of the neck from 
the yoke downward may be fastened at the lower 


end. by a rope and the ox's neck be enclosed in a 
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frame. The plower holds in his right hand the 
plow-handle and the guiding-rope, and in his left 
ihe ox-goad (“malmad”; Judges iii. 81; I Sam. 
xiii. 21). To oneend of the latter is attached an iron 
point, with which the oxen are goaded to quicken 
their pace, and to the other end is fastened a small 
` iron shovel which is used to remove the earth cling- 
ing to the plowshare. 

In ancient times, as to-day, it was doubtless hardly 
sufficient to plow the fallow land once only, but it 
had to be gone over three times. The first plowing 
(in the winter) was followed by a second (in the 
spring), and a third (in the summer); the careful 
' husbandman even plowed a fourth time (late in the 
summer). After the plow had turned the soil over, the 
latter was made smooth by a harrow, which perhaps 
consisted merely of a strong board or a roller (Hos. 
x. 11; Isa. xx viii. 4). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Z. D. P. V. ix. 24 et seq. 

E. G. H. 


PLUM. See PEACH. 


PLUNGIAN: Old town in the government of 
Kovno, district of Telshi, Russia. Among the ear- 
lier rabbis of Plungian were Jacob b. Zebi, a resi- 
dent of Grodno, who gave his approbation to his 
younger brother’s work, “Ohole Yehudah” (Jess- 
nitz, 1719), and Dob Biir, who in 1726 addressed a 
halakic question to R. Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen of 
Altona (responsa * Keneset Yehezkel,” No. 7, Al- 
tona, 1732). Its most prominent rabbi in the nine- 
teenth century was Jehiel HELLER, who died there 
in 1861. Hillel Libschitz (b. 1844), formerly of Su- 
walki and now (1905) rabbi of Lublin, officiated at 
Plungian from 1878 to 1880. Its rabbi at the be- 


W. N. 


ginning of the present century was Zebulon Loeb. 


Barit (see * Ha-Zefirah," 1897, Nos. 40, 56), who died 
in1908. 

Other prominent men who came from or were 
active in Plungian were: Zechariah Plungian or 
Simner (d. 1715), author of “Sefer Zekirah " (1st ed. 
Hamburg, 1709), on religious ethics and folk-medi- 
cine, which passed through many editions; Morde- 
cal b. Joseph (great-grandson of Mordecai Jaffe 
[* Lebush ”]), and his son Joseph, * rosh medinah " of 
Plungian in the eighteenth century (see JAFFE 
family) Mordecai PLuneran (originally Plungian- 
ski), also a descendant of the Jaffe family, and one 
of the most prominent Maskilim of the nineteenth 
century, was born at Plungian in 1814. ; 

A record of the proceedings before R. Dob Bar 
Jaffe, dayyan of Plungian, and of the decisions ren- 
dered by him, is preserved in the New York Pub- 
. lic Library. Its earliest entry is dated 1856, and the 
latest 1881. 

'The population of Plungian, which is mostly Jew- 
ish, numbered 3,593 in 1873, and 3,583 in 1897. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Brockhaus-Efron, Entzilslopedicheski Slovar ; 
Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, pp. 34, 35, St. Peters- 
-burg, 1897-98. 
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PLUNGIAN (PLUNGIANSKI) MORDE- 
CAI (MARCUS): Russian Hebraist and author; 
born at Plungian, in the government of Wilna, 
1814; died at Wilna Nov. 28, 1888. He was a 
descendant of Mordecai Jaffe, author of the “ Lebu- 
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shim.” While still young Plungian became a Tal- 
mudist of high repute. After a couple of years 
of an unhappy married life he left his native town 
and settled at Troki, where he devoted himself en- 
tirely to rabbinical studies. Soon, however, he was 
compelled to leave that place, having displeased 
the ultra-conservatives by his more or less advanced 
ideas. He then went to Wilna, where he earned a 
scanty livelihood by delivering rabbinical lectures, 
which were greatly appreciated by the Talmudists 
of that place. In the meanwhile Plungian devoted 
himself to secular studies also, and acquired, in 
a relatively short time, a thorough knowledge of 
several European languages and literatures. This 
acquisition procured for him first the position of 
teacher in a high school, and in 1867 that of instruc- 
tor in Talmud and religious codes in the rabbinical 
seminary at. Wilna. NE 

Plungian was very unhappy in his old age. The 
rabbinical seminary was closed in 1878, and he 
had no other position than that of corrector in the 
printing-office of Romm, which he had held since 
1869. In his literary career he had the misfortune 
to displease both the Orthodox, who accused him of 
heresy, and the liberals, who regarded him as a 
conservative; hence he was persecuted by the 
former and repudiated by the latter. 

Plungian was the author of the following works: 
“Talpiyyot” (Wilna, 1849), on the hermeneutic 
rule “Gezerah Shawah” in the Babylonian Talmud, 
explaining the logical principles upon which it is 
based and criticizing the views expressed on the 
subject by Rashi and the tosafists; “Kerem li- 
Shelomoh” (ib. 1851), commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
published together with the text; “Ben Porat” (75. 
1858), biography of Manasseh ben Porat, with ex- 
egetic and philological dissertations; “Shebet Elo- 
ah” (ib. 1862), episode of the eighteenth century, 
with arguments against the blood accusation; "Or 
Boker” (db. 1868), three critical treatises on the 
Masorah as interpreted in the Talmud; “ Kerem 
li-Shelomoh " (20. 1877), commentary on Canticles, 
published together with the text. 

Plungian left several works in manuscript, 
among them a treatise on the Hebrew verbs of four 
letters, partly published in “Kerem Hemed” (ix.); 
and *Ma'amar Mordekai,” a commentary on all the 
haggadot found in “‘En Ya‘akob.” In addition 
Plungian contributed to nearly all the Hebrew peri- 
odicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Shahar, xi. 685; N. Nathanson, Sefat 


Emet, Warsaw, 1887; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 2723 
Kerem Hemed, ix. 136; Ha-Meliz, 1888, Nos. 89, 91. 
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PLYMOUTH: Seaport in the county of Devon, 
England; oneof the principal ports of that country. 
A few Jewish families were living there in 1740. 
Among the synagogue deeds is a lease of a garden, 
dated 1759, the signature to which is witnessed by 
one Jac. Myer Sherrenbek ; it evidently refers to the 
old burial-ground near the Citadel. In 1762 the 
mayorand commonalty leased to Samuel Chapman 
a plot of ground for ninety-nine years; and one 
Chapman executed a deed of trust reciting that the 
lease had been acquired by him at the sole expense 
* of the said J. J. Sherrenbek and Gumpert Michael 
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Emdon, elders of the Synagogue of the Jews." In 
the same year £300 was raised on mortgage “to 
complete the buildings, edifices, and erections now 
building thereon, and which is designed for a Jew- 
ish synagogue or place of worship for those profess- 
ing the Jewish religion." In 1786 this lease was 
surrendered, and a new one was entered into with 
five leading Protestant citizens, who held the same 
in trust for one A. Joseph. Eleven years later an- 
other lease was granted to the following three 
Jewish holders: Henry Hart, Joseph Joseph, and 
Samuel Hart; and in 1834 the freehold of the syna- 
gogue was transferred to other trustees. In 1868 a 
new burial-ground, adjoining the Christian ceme- 
tery, was acquired; and in 1873 the congregation 
purchased the ground on which the synagogue 
house now stands. 

One of the most prominent of Plymouth Jews 
was the late Jacob Nathan, who left a considerable 
sum of money to Jewish and Christian local chari- 
ties. Among his bequests was one of £13,000 
($65,000) to found and maintain a Jewish school 
for the poor. This school was established in 1869, 
and has an average attendance of fifteen scholars. 
Solomon Alexander Hart, R.A., a native of Plym- 
outh, bequeathed £1,000 to the congregation, and 
one of his masterpieces, “The Execution of Lady 
Jane Grey,” to the corporation. It is one of the 
chief adornments of the municipal chamber. 

The synagogue in Catherine street retains its an- 
cient features—a latticed women’s gallery, a beauti- 
fully carved wooden Ark, antique silver sets of 
bells, and old brasswork. It hasa membership of 70. 
There are, besides the Jacob Nathan Day School, 
two Jewish charities, the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society and the Sick Visiting Society. There are 
also several Jewish social institutions. The Jews of 
Plymouth number about 300in a total population of 
107,500. Except for two families, the present (1905) 
Jewish community comprises recent settlers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1804. 

J. I H. 
POBYEDONOSTZEV. See RUSSIA. 


POCHOWITZER (PUCHOWITZER), JU- 
DAH LÖB BEN JOSEPH: Russian rabbi and 
preacher; flourished at Pinsk in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century; died in Palestine, whither he 
went before 1681. He was the author of: “Keneh 
Hokmah” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1681), a work 
consisting of seventeen “derashot” on penitence; 
“Derek Hokmah ” (db. 1688), a treatise in thirty-two 
sections on morals; “Dibre Hakamim ” (Hamburg, 
1692), a work in two parts: the first, entitled “ Da‘at 
Hokmah,” being a treatise in four sections on morals 
and asceticism; the second, * Mekor Hokmah,? con- 
taining notes to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
up to No. 240. At the end of this work is a pam- 
phlet entitled “Solet Belulah," containing novell 
on the Talmud. Thirty-two treatises taken from 
the above-mentioned works were published in one 
volume by Solomon Pinkerle under the title * Kebod 
Hakamim " (Venice, 1700). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud.iii. 108: Nepi-Ghirondi, Tole- 
RO OE Yisrael, p. 189; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
) i 
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POCOCK; EDWARD: English Christian Ori- 
entalist and theologian; born at Oxford Nov. 8, 
1604; died there Sept. 12, 1691. He studied Orien- 
tal languages at Oxford and elsewhere; was chap- 
lain of the English “Turkey Merchants” in Aleppo 
from 1630 to 1686; and became professor of Arabic 
at Oxford in 1686. He spent the period from 1687 
to 1640 in Constantinople, and on returning to Eng- 
land in 1647 resumed his professorship of Arabic at 
Oxford; he became professor of Hebrew, also, in 
1649, which position he held until his death, al- 
though frequently attacked for political reasons. 
During his stay in the East he collected many valu- 
able manuscripts, among them one of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

Among Pocock’s works may be mentioned 
“Porta Mosis” (Oxford, 1655), a translation of six 


sections of Maimonides’ commentary on the Mish- - 


nah (Arabic text in Hebrew characters, with Latin 

translation). This was the first book printed in 

Hebrew characters in Oxford. In 1657 was pub- 

lished Walton’s polyglot edition of the Bible, for 

which Pocock collated manuscripts of the Arabic 

Pentateuch and furnished notes explaining the dif- 

ferent Arabic versions. 

Pocock was the author of the following commen- 
taries: on Micah and Malachi (Oxford, 1677); on 
Hosea (20. 1685); and on Joel (2b. 1691). These 
commentaries evidence the wide extent of Pocock’s 
knowledge of Hebrew language and science, rab- 
binical and sacred. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Twells, The Life of Dr. Edward Pocock, 
London, 1740; Allibone, Dict. of British and American 
Authors ; McClintock and Strong, Cyc. Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

T. F. T. H. 

PODIEBRAD, DAVID: Austrian writer; born 
in 1816; died Aug. 2 2, 1882. He received his educa- 
tion in the yeshibah of Prague and by private tui- 
tion. He was especially interested in the history 
of the Jews in Prague, where for thirty years he 
occupied the position of secretary of the hebra 
kaddisha. He collected many manuscripts and me- 
morials concerning the Jewsof Prague. He pub- 
lished Benedict Foges’ work, “ Altertümer der Prager 
Josefstadt,” Prague, 1870, which was based mainly 


on documents collected by Podiebrad. 
S. A. Kx. 


PODIVIN. See KOSTEL. 


PODOLIA: Government in southwestern Rus- 
sia, on the Austrian frontier (Galicia). It isa center 
of many important events in the history of the Rus- 
sian Jews. Polish and Russian documents of 1550 - 
mention Jewish communities in Podolia, but from 
tombstones discovered in some towns of the govern- 
ment it is evident that Jews had lived there much 
earlier. (For the earlier history see LITHUANIA and 
Russia; for the sufferings of the Jews in the middle 
of the seventeenth century see Cossacks’ UPRISING ; 
for the revolt of the Ukrainians against the Jews of 
Podolia in the eighteenth century see Hamamacks.) 
Ruined by persecutions lasting for centuries, Podolia 
became the breeding-place of superstition and re- 
ligious intolerance, which flourished there more than 
in any other place within the Pale. Owing to the 
extremely impoverished condition of its Jews, Shab- 
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.bethai Zebi, the Frankists, and the Hasidim found 
in Podolia a most fertile soil for the spread of their 
doctrines (see BA'AL SugM-ToB; FRANK, JACOB; 
Hastpim). Podolia was annexed to Russia at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The Jewish popula- 
tion of Podolia in 1887 was 325,907—about 12 per 
cent of the general population; the Jews still live 
mostly in small towns and villages. The capital of 
Podolia is KAMENETZ-PODOLSK. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Orshanski, Yevrei v Rossii; Bershadski, Li- 
~ tovakiye Yevrei; Litinski, Korot ha-Yehudim be-Podolia 
(unreliable); Voskhod, 1897 ; Hannover, Yewen Mevulah. 


H. R. 8. Hv. 
PODOLIA! POPULATION (CENsus or 1897). 


-— Total Jewish Per- 
District. Population. |Population.| centage. 
Hl Cie ieee ees Rew M RET 890,976 53,075 13.57 
Bratzlav (Braslavl)...... 241,949 28,547 11.80 
Gaisin e*9506909909990t999999*9 248,880 22,048 8.88 
Kamenetz ....cscecees wane 266,506 91,486 14.06 
Letiehev ....... brad 184,551 24,365 13.20 
TA ee e eA Ea RS oen 210,350 24.018 11.47 
Moghilef ..... eese een 227,651 H 33,119 14.55 
OV 'gODOLS cv eser iy sterne 284,523 32,630 11.47 
PIOKBUTOV seis 4a RES 225,590 27,401 12.15 
DShlz8ü. e e wins bert 223,478 25,346 11.34 
VIN nlbzües osse er S uS 248,944 .90,670 13.35 
Xampol.s ziv eve ee ces 206,247 27,792 10.44 
Totalin Government.| 3,018,551 306,597 10.12 
H. R. V. R. 


POETRY.—Biblical: The question whether 
the literature of the ancient Hebrews includes por- 
tions that may be called poetry is answered by the 
ancient Hebrews themselves. A distinction be- 
tween different classes of writings is evident in such 
a fact as that the section II Sam. xxiii. 1-7 is 
designated in the (later) heading as “the last words 
of David," although other utterances of this king 
are reported as late as I Kings ii. 9; it is not known, 
however, whether the words of David cited in 
II Sam. dc. are called his “last words” on account 
of their substance or of their form. Again, the au- 
thor of Ps. xlv. has designated it as a “ma‘aseh,” 
i.e., “a product”; and this expression corresponds in 
a remarkable degree with the Greek zo£cuc, although 
he may have applied that term to the psalm only on 
account of its contents. But that the ancient He- 
brews perceived there were poetical portions in their 
literature is shown by their entitling songs or chants 
such passages as Ex. xv. 1 et seg. and Num. xxi. 17 et 
seg.; and a song or chant (“shir”) is, according to the 
primary meaning of the term, poetry. In the first 
place, therefore, these songs of the Old Testament 
must be considered if the qualities that distinguish 
the poetical products of the ancient Hebrews from 
their ordinary mode of literary presentation are to be 
determined. | 

Characteristics of Ancient Hebrew Poetry: (1) An- 
cient Hebrew poetry contains no rime. Although 
the first song mentioned above (Ex. xv. 1 et seq.) 
contains assonance at the ends of the lines, as in 
“anwehu” and *aromemenhu" (ib. verse 2), such 
consonance of “hu” (= *him") can not well be 
avoided in Hebrew, because many pronouns are 
affixed to words. Furthermore, rime occurs only 
as sporadically in Hebrew poems as in Shakespeare; 
e.g., in " thing" and “king” at the end of the second 
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act of “Hamlet.” There is no poem in the Old Tes- 
tament with a final rime in every line; although 


Bellermann (“ Versuch tiber die Metrik der Hebrier,” 


1818, p. 210) alludes to an exception, meaning prob- 
ably Ps. cxxxvi., the rime throughout which poem 
consists only in the frequent repetition of the word 
*hasdo." H. Grimme has stated in his article 
“Durchgereimte Gedichte im A. T." (in Barden- 
hewer's “Bibl. Studien," 1901, vi. 1, 2) that such 
poems are represented by Ps. xlv., liv., and Sirach 
(Ecclus.) xliv. 1-14; but he regards the consonance 
of final consonants as rime, e.g., “oznek” and “abik” 
(Ps. xlv. 11), while rime proper demands at least the 
assonance of the preceding vowel. 

(2) The employment of unusual forms of lan- 
guage can not be considered as a sign of ancient 
Hebrew poetry. In the sentences of Noah, e.g., (Gen. 
ix. 25-27) the form “lamo” occurs. But this form, 
which represents partly “lahem ” and 
partly “lo,” bas many counterparts in 
Hebrew grammar, as, for example, 
“kemo” instead of “ke” (Ex. xv. ð, 
8); or “emo” = “them” (zb. verses 9, 15); or “emo” 
— “their” (Ps. ii. 8); or “elemo” = “to them” 
(ib. verse 5)—forms found in passages for which no 
claim to poetical expressions is made. "Then there 
are found “hayeto” = “beast” (Gen. i. 24), “osri ý 


Unusual 
Forms. 


= “tying” (ib. xlix. 11) and “yeshu‘atah” = 


“salvation” (Ps. iii. 3)—three forms that probably 
retain remnants of the old endings of the nomina- 
tive, genitive, and accusative: “u(n),” “i(n),” 
“a(n).” Again, in Lamech's words, * Adah and 
Zillah, hear my voice; ye wives of Lamech, 
harken unto my speech” (Gen. iv. 23), the two 
words * he'ezin " and *imrah ” attract attention, be- 
cause they occur for the first time in this passage, 
although there had been an earlier opportunity of 
using them. “He’ezin” = “to harken” could have 
been used just as well as its synonym “shama‘” 
— “to hear” in Gen. iii. 8, 10 et seq., but its earliest 
employment is in the above-cited passage Gen. 
iv. 98. It occurs also in Ex. xv. 26; Num. xxiii. 
18 (a sentence of Balaam); Deut. i. 45, xxxii. 1; 
Judges v. 8; Isa. i. 2, 10; viii, 9; xxviii. 23; xxxii. 
9; xlii. 28; li. 4; Ixiv. 8; Jer. xiii. 15; Hos. v. 1; 
Joeli.2; Neh. ix. 80 (in a prayer); and in II Chron. 
xxiv. 19 (probably an imitation of Isa. lxiv. 3). 
Furthermore, *imrah" = “speech” might have been 
used instead of the essentially identical “dabar ” in 
Gen. xi. 1 e£ seq., but its earliest use is, as stated 
above, in Gen. iv. 23. It is found also in Deut. 
xxxii. 2, xxxiii. 9; II Sam. xxii. 81; Isa. v. 24, 
xxviii. 28, xxix. 4, xxxii. 9; Ps. xii. 7, etc.; Prov. 
xxx. 5; and Lam. ii. 17. In place of *adam" = 
“man” (Gen. i. 26 et seg.) “enosh” is employed in 
Deut. xxxii. 26; Isa. viii. 1; xiii. 7, 19; xxiv. 6; 
xxxiii. 8; li. 7, 12; lvi. 2; Jer. xx. 10; Ps. viii. 5, 
ix. 20, x. 18, lv. 14, lvi, 2, Ixvi. 12, Ixxiii. 5, xc. 
3, ciii. 15, civ. 15, cxliv. 8; Job iv. 17; v. 17; vii. 
1, 17; ix. 2; x. 4; xiii, 9; xiv. 19; xv. 14; xxv. 4, 
6; xxviii. 4, 18; xxxii. 8; xxxiii. 12, 26; xxxvi. 25; 
II Chron. xiv. 10 (comp. the Aramaic “enash” in 
Dan. ii. 10; Ezra iv. 11, vi. 11). For a systematic 
review of similar unusual forms of Hebrew gram- 
mar and Hebrew words occurring in certain por- 
tions of the Old Testament see E. Konig, " Stilis- 
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tik, " etc. , pp. 277-288. Such forms have been called 


" dialectus poetica” since the publication of Robert. 


Lowth’s * Praelectiones de Sacra Poesi Hebreeorum,” 
iii. (1753); but this designation is ambiguous and 
can be accepted only in agreement with the rule “a 
parte potiori fit denominatio"; for some of these 
unusual forms and words are found elsewhere than 
in the “songs” of the Old Testament, as, e.g., the 
* hayeto " of Gen. i. 24 mentioned above, which was 
probably preferred as an archaic form in the solemn 
utterance of God, while in the following sentences 
of the narrator (verse 25) the ordinary form * hay yat " 
is used. 

Again, these unusual forms and expressions do 
not occur in all songs (comp. Num. xxi. 17 et seq. 
and II Sam. iii. 83 et seg.), and there are several of 
the Psalms that have none of these peculiarities, as, 
for instance, Ps. cxlix., although the opportunity 
to use them existed. The present writer is of opin- 
ion that the use of these peculiar forms of expres- 
sion is connected more with the tastes of a certain 
(earlier) period, when unusual, archaic, and dialectic 
forms were chosen to embellish the diction. The fact 
that “he’ezin” occurs also in II Chron. xxiv. 
19 is explainable likewise on the theory that 
poetico-rhetorical expressions later became compo- 
nent parts of common speech, as, for example, 
“hammah” = “glowing one," a rare expression in 
Biblical Hebrew for the sun (Isa. xxiv. 28, etc.), but 
one which is frequently used in this sense in the 
Mishnah (Ber. i. 2; iii. 5, etc.). 

(8) Not even the “parallelismus membrorum " is 
an absolutely certain indication of ancient Hebrew 
poetry. This “parallelism” is a phenomenon no- 
ticed in the portions of the Old Testament that 

are at the same time marked fre- 

Parallel- quently by the so-called “dialectus 
| ism. poetica"; it consists in a remarkable 

correspondence in the ideas expressed 
in two successive verses; for example, the above- 
cited words of Lamech, * Adah and Zillah, hear my 
voice; ye wivesof Lamech, harken unto my speech ” 
(Gen. iv. 28), in which are found “he’ezin” and 
* imrah," show a remarkable repetition of the same 
thought. See PARALLELISM IN HEBREW POETRY. 

But this ideal eurythmy is not always present in 
the songs of the Old Testament or in the Psalter, 
as the following passages will show: “The Lord is 
my strength and song, and he is become my salva- 
tion” (Ex. xv. 2). “Saul and Jonathan, the beloved 
and the lovely, in life and in death they were not 
divided” (H. P. Smith, in “International Commen- 
tary,” on II Sam. i. 28). “Ye daughters of Israel, 
weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, and fine 
linen" (26. 94). * And he shall be likea tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season” (Ps. i. 8; comp. $20. ii. 12); “I laid me 
down and slept; I awaked; for the Lord sustained 
me. Iwill not be afraid of ten thousands of people, 
that have set themselves against me round about" 
(ib. iii. 6-7 [ A. V. 5-6]; see also 25. iv. 7 et seg., ix. 4 
et seq.) Julius Ley (“Leitfaden der Hebriüischen 
Metrik," 1887, p. 10) says therefore correctly that 
"the poets did not consider themselves bound by 
parallelism to such an extent as not to set it aside 
when the thought required it." This restriction 


must be made to James Robertson's view (“The 
Poetry of the Psalms,” 1898, p. 160): “The distin- 
guishing feature of the Hebrew poetry . . . is the 
rhythmical balancing of parts, or parallelism of 
thought,” 
(4) The poetry of the ancient Hebrews is not dis- 
tinguished from the other parts of the Old Testa- 
| ment by rhythm based on quantity, 
Quantita- 


though in view of Greek and Roman | 
tive poetry it was natural to seek such a 
Rhythm. rhythmin thesongsand Psalms of the 


| Old Testament. William Jones, for 
example (* Poeseos Asiatice Commentarii," ch. ii., 
London,1774), attempted to prove that there was a 
definite sequence of long and short syllables in the 
ancient Hebrew poems; but he could support this 
thesis only by changing the punctuation in many 
ways, and by allowing great license to the Hebrew 
poets. However, on reading the portions of the 
Old Testament marked by the so-called *dialectus 
poetica" or by parallelism (e.g., Gen. iv. 28 et seq.) 
no such sequence of long and short syllables can 
be discovered; and Sievers (“ Metrische Untersuch- 
ungen," 1901, § 53) says: “Hebrew prosody is not 
based on quantity as classical prosody is.” 

(5) Hebrew poetic form is based on accent. Al- 
though Hubert Grimme recognizes this fact, he is in 
danger of recurring to the view that quantitative 
meter may be found in ancient Hebrew poetry, hav- 
ing recently formulated his rules in his * Métres et 
Strophes " (1901, pp. 8 et seg.) and in “ Psalmenpro- 
bleme ” (1902, pp. 4 e£ seq.). Nivard Schloegl (* Ec- 
clesiasticus,” 1901, p. xxi.) also adopts this view. 
Although both admit that the Hebrew poet regarded 
the accented syllables as the chief syllables of the 
lne, they hold that these syllables contained a 
certain number of mors, only a certain number of 
which could occur between two accented syllables. 
This view is too mechanical, in the present writer’s 
opinion; and Sievers also says (/.c. § 81): “ Grimme's 
morz are more than questionable." 

Gustav Bickell holds that the poetical rhythm of 
the Hebrews consisted in the regular succession of 
accented and unaccented syllables, saying distinctly: 
“The metrical accent falls regularly upon every al- 
ternate syllable? (*Z. D. M. G.” 1881, pp. 415, 418 

et seq.) This statement, however, 

BickelPs does not agree with the nature of He- 

Recon- brew poetry asitactually exists, as has 

struction. nowhere else been more clearly proved 
than in Jacob  Ecker's “Professor 

Bickell’s ‘Carmina Veteris Testamenti Metrice,' das 
Neueste Denkmal auf dem Kirchhof der Hoebrü- 
ischen Metrik” (1888). Ecker shows in this pam- 
phlet that Bickell removed or added about 2,600 syl- 
lables in the Psalms in order to obtain the “regular 
succession of accented and unaccented syllables.? 
As illustrating the shortcomings of Bickell’s view it 
may be pointed out that he holds that the poetic 
portions of the Book of Job are composed in cata- 
lectic iambic tetrameters; hence he transcribes Job 
xxxii. 6 as follows: “Ca‘ir ani lejámim, V’attém 
gabim jeshishim; ‘Al-kén zachált vaira‘, Mecháv- 
vot dé‘i ét'khem ”—7.¢., he adds the word “ zabim,” 
and suppresses the afformative “i” of “zahalti,” al- 
though the “i” distinguishes this form from that of 
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the second person singular feminine; hence it is not 
surprising that Sievers says (l.c. $ 55): “I can do 
nothing further with Bickell's system.” 

Most scholars now hold that the Hebrew poet con- 
sidered only the syllables receiving the main accent, 
and did not count the intervening ones. Examples 
contrary to this are not found in passages where 
forms of the so-called *dialectus poetica " are used, 
as Ley holds in his *Grundzüge des Rhythmus, 
des Vers- und Strophenbaues in der Hebrüischen 
Poesie," pp. 99, 116; and the present writer has 
proved (in his “ Stilistik,” etc., p. 339, for example) 
that the choice of “lamo " instead of “lahem " favors 
in only a few passages the opinion that the poet in- 
tended to cause an accented syllable to be followed 
by an unaccented one. Such passages are: Gen. 

. ix.26; Ps. xliv. 4, lxvi. 7; Job xxiv. 17, 
Accentual xxxix.4; and Lam.i.19. Ley has not 
Rhythm. noted that the choice of “lamo” dis- 
 turbs the mechanical succession of un- 
accented and accented syllables in the following pas- 
sages: Deut. xxxii. 82, 95; xxxiii. 2; Ps.ii.4; xxviii. 
8; xliv. 11; xlix. 14; lv. 20; Ivi. 8; lviii. 5, 8; lix. 9; 
lxiv. 6; lxxiii. 6, 10, 18; Ixxviii. 24, 66; Ixxx. 7; 
Ixxxviii. 9; xcix. 7; cxix. 165; Prov. xxiii. 20; Job 
iii. 14; vi. 19; xiv. 21; xv. 28; xxii. 17, 19; xxiv. 
16; xxx. 13; Lam. i. 22; iv. 10, 15 (for other exam- 
ples sce Konig, l.c. pp. 333 et seg.). Hence most 
scholars now hold that the rhythm of Hebrew poetry 
ig similar to that of the German “ Nibelungenlied ” 
—a view that is strongly supported by the nature 
of the songs sung to-day by the populace of modern 
Palestine. These songs have been described by L. 
Schneller in his “Kennst Du das Land?” (section 
“Musik ") in the following words: “The rhythms 
are manifold; there may be eight accents in one 
line, and three syllables are often inserted between 
two accents, the symmetry and variation being de- 
termined by emotion and sentiment." Not less 
interesting are G. Dalman's recent observations in 
Palestine. He says: “Lines with two, three, four, 
and five accented syllables may be distinguished, 
between which one to three, and even four, unac- 
cented syllables may be inserted, the poet being 
bound by no definite number in his poem. Occa- 
sionally two accented syllables are joined " (* Paliis- 
tinischer Diwan,” 1901, p. xxiii.). 

Such free rhythms are, in the present writer's 
opinion, found also in the poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment. Under the stress of their thoughts and feel- 
ings the poets of Israel sought to achieve merely the 
material, not the formal symmetry of correspond- 
ing lines. This may be observed, for example, 
in the following lines of Ps. ii.: “Serve the Lord 
with fear” (“‘Ibdu et-Yuwu be-yir’ah,” verse 11), 
“rejoice with trembling ” (* we-gilu bi-re'adah, ? 4D.). 
This is shown more in detail by König, /.c. p. 994; 
and Cornill has confirmed this view (“ Die Metrischen 
Stücke des Buches Jeremia," 1901, p. viii.) by say- 
ing: *Equal length of the several stichoi was not 
the basic formal law of Jeremiah’s metric construc- 
tion.” Sievers is inclined to restrict Hebrew rhythm 
by various rules, as he attacks (l.c. 88 52, 88) Budde's 
correct view, that “a foot which is lacking in one- 
half of a verse may find a substitute in the more 
ample thought of this shorter line? (* Handkommen- 
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tar zu Hiob,” p. xlvii... Furthermore, the verse of 
the Old Testament poetry is naturally iambic or 
anapestie, as the words are accented on one of the 
final syllables. 

A-special kind. of rhythm may be observed in the 
dirges, called by the Hebrews *kinot." A whole 
book of these elegies is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, the first of them beginning thus: * How doth 
the city sit solitary—that was full of people—how 
is she become as a widow—she that was great 
among the nations—and princess among the prov- 
inces—how is she become tributary!” (Lam. i. 1). 
The rhythm of such lines lies in the 
fact that a longer line is always fol- 
lowed by a shorter one. As in the 
hexameter and pentameter of Latin 
poetry, this change was intended to symbolize the 
idea that a strenuous advance in life is followed 
py fatigue or reaction. This rhythm, which may 
be designated “elegiac measure,” occurs also in 
Amos v. 2, expressly designated as a kinah. The 
sad import of his prophecies induced Jeremiah also 
to employ the rhythm of the dirges several times in 
his utterances (Jer. ix. 20, xiii. 18 et seg.). He refers 
here expressly to the “mekonenot” (the mourning 
women) who in the East still chant the death-song 
to the trembling tone of the pipe (2d. xlviii. 36 ei 
seg.). “Kinot” are found also in Ezek. xix. 1; xxvi. 
17; xxvii. 9; xxxii. 2 et seg., 16, 19 et seq. This 
elegiac measure, being naturally a well-known 
one, was used also elsewhere, as, for example, in 
Ps. xix. 8-10. The rhythm of the kinah has been 
analyzed especially by Budde (in Stade's * Zeit- 
schrift," 1883, pp. 299 et seq.). Similar funeral songs 
of the modern Arabs are quoted by Wetzstein (in 
“ Zeitschrift für Ethnologie," v. 298 e seq.), as, €.g.: 
“O, if he only could be ransomed! truly, I would 
pay the ransom!” (see König, l.c. pp. 315 et seq.). 

A special kind of rhythm was produced by the 
frequent employment of the so-called anadiplosis, a 
mode of speech in which the phrase at the end of 
one sentence is repeated at the beginning of the 
next, as, for instance, in the passages “they came not 
to the help of the Lord [7.e., to protect 
Yuwn’s people], to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty” (Judges 
v. 98; comp. “zidkot” [¢. 11a] and 
* nilbamu " [25. 19a-20a, b]), and * From whence shall 
my help come? My help cometh from the Lord" 
(Ps. exxi. 1b-2a, R. V.). Many similar passages 
occur in fifteen of the Psalms, cxx.-exxxiv., which 
also contain an unusual number of epanalepses, or 
catch-words, for which the present writer has pro- 
posed the name * Leittóne." Thus there is the repe- 
tition of *shakan" in Ps. cxx. 5, 6; of “shalom " 
in verses 6 and 7 of the same chapter; and the catch- 
word * yishmor" in Ps. cxxi. 7, 8 (all the cases are 
enumerated in Konig, Z.c. p. 802). As the employ- 
ment of such repetitions is somewhat suggestive of 
the mounting of stairs, the superscription “shir 
ha-ma‘alot,” found at the beginning of these fifteen 
psalms, may havea double meaning: it may indicate 
not only the purpose of these songs, to be sung on the 
pilgrimages to the festivals at Jerusalem, but also 
the peculiar construction of the songs, by which 
the reciter is led from one step of the inner life to 
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the next. Such graduated rhythm may be observed 


elsewhere; for the peasants in modern Syria accom- 
pany their national dance by a song the verses of 
which are connected like the links of a chain, each 
verse beginning with the final words of the prece- 
ding one (Wetzstein, 7.c. v. 292). 

Alphabetical acrostics are used as an external em- 
bellishment of a few poems. The letters of the 
alphabet, generally in their ordinary sequence, stand 
at the beginning of smaller or larger sections of Ps. 
ix.-x. (probably), xxv., xxxiv., xxxvii., exi., cxii., 

cxix., cxlv.; Prov. xxxi. 10-31; Lam. 
Acrostics. i.-iv.; and also of Sirach (Ecclus.) li. 

18-29, as the newly discovered He- 
brew text of this book has shown (see AcRosTICs, 
and, on Ps. xxv. and xxxiv. especially, Hirsch in 
“Am, Jour. Semit. Lang." 1902, pp. 167-178). Al- 
phabetical and other acrostics occur frequently in 
Neo-Hebraic poetry (Winter and Wünsche, “Die 
Jüdische Literatur seit Abschluss des Kanons," 1894- 
1896, iii. 10). The existence of acrostics in Baby- 
lonian literature has been definitely proved (H. 
Zimmern, in “ Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung,” 
1895, p. 15); and alphabetical poems are found also 
among the Samaritans, Syrians, and Arabs. Cicero 
says (“De Divinatione,” II., liv.) that the verse of 
the sibyl was in acrostics; and the so-called * Orac- 
ula Sibyllina" contain an acrostic in book 8, lines 
217-250. 

A merely secondary phenomenon, which distin- 
guishes a part of the poems of the Old Testament 
from the other parts, is the so-called “accentuatio 
poetica"; yet it calls for some mention, because it 
has been much slighted recently (Sievers, é.c. & 248, 
p.975) Although not all the poetical portions of 
the Old Testament are marked by a special accentu- 
ation, it is noteworthy that the Book of Job in iii. 
3-xlii. 6 and the books of Psalms and Proverbs 
throughout have received unusual accents. This 
point will be further discussed later on. 

Correct insight into the rhythm of the poetry of 
the Old Testament did not die out entirely in Jew- 
ish tradition; for Judah ha-Levi says (in his * Cu- 

| zari,” ed. in Arabic and German by H. 
Survivals Hirschfeld, 1885-87, ii., S 69 c£ seq.): 
of “< Hodu le-Yuwu ki-tob ' [Ps. exxx vi. 
Rhythm. 1] may be recited ‘empty and full’ 
in the modulation of 'le'oseh nifla- 
'ot gedolot lebaddo’” (verse 4), meaning that an 
“empty ” line of the poem may be modulated in the 
same way as a “full” line, the rhythm consequently 
not being dependent on a mechanical correspondence 
of the number of syllables. It is true that Josephus 
says that Moses composed the song in Ex. xv. 2 
ct seg. ¿v é£auérpo Tóvo (“ Ant.” ii. 16, § 4), but he 
probably found mere superficial resemblances to 
hexameters in the rhythm of Hebrew poetry. The 
same holds good of the statements of Jerome and 
other Christian writers (König, l.c. pp. 841 et seq.). 

Division of the Poetical Portions of the Old Testa- 
ment According to Their Contents: (a) First may be 
mentioned poems that deal principally with events, 
being epic-lyric in character: the triumphal song 
of Israel delivered from Egypt, or the Sea song 
(Ex. xv. 1-18); the mocking song on the burning 
of Heshbon (Num. xxi. 27-80); the so-called Swan 
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song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 1-48); the song of Deb- 
orah (Judges v.); the derisive song of victory of 
the Israelitish women (* Saul hath slain," etc. ; I Sam. 
xviii. 7); Hannah's song of praise (db. ii. 1-10); 
David's song of praise on being saved from his ene- 
mies (II Sam. xxii.); Hezekiah's song of praise on 
his recovery (Isa. xxxviii. 9-20); Jonah’s song of 
praise (Jonah ii. 8-10); and many of the Psalms, 
e.g., those on the creation of the world (viii., civ.), 
and on the election of Israel (xcix., c., cv.) A sub- 
division is formed by poems that deal more with de- 
seription and praise: the so-called Well song (Num. 
xxi. 17 et seg.); the song of praise on the uniqueness 
of the God of Israel (Ps. xcv., xevii.); and those 
on His eternity (ib. xc.); His omnipresence and 
omniscience (čb. cxxxix.); and His omnipotence 
(ib. ex v.). 

(b) Poems appealing more to reason, being essen- 
tially didactic in character. These include: fables, 
like that of Jotham (Judges ix. 7-15, although in 
prose); parables, like those of Nathan and others (II 
Sam. xii. 1-4, xiv. 4-9; I Kings xx. 39 et seq., all 
three in prose), or in the form of a song (Isa. v. 
1-6); riddles (Judges xiv. 14 e£ seq. ; Prov. xxx. 11 
et seq.); maxims, as, for instance, in I Sam. xv. 22, 
xxiv. 14, and the greater part of Proverbs; the 
monologues and dialogues in Job iii. 9 e£ seq. ; com- 
pare also the reflections in monologue 
in Ecclesiastes. A number of the 
Psalms also are didactic in character. 
A series of them impresses the fact 
that Yawn’s law teaches one to abhor sin (Ps. v., 
1viii.), and inculcates a true love for the Temple and 
the feastsof YnwH (Ps. xv., lxxxi., xcii) Another 
series of Psalms shows that God is just, although it 
may at times seem different to a short-sighted ob- 
server of the world and of history (“theodicies”: 
Ps. xlix., Ixxiii.; comp. 25. xvi., Ivi., Ix.). 

(c) Poems that portray feelings based on individ- 
ualexperience. Many of these lyrics express joy, 
as, e.g., Lamech's so-called song of the Sword (Gen. 
iv. 23 et seg.); David's “last words” (1I Sam. xxiii. 
1-7); the words of praise of liberated Israel (Isa. 
xii. 1-6); songs of praise like Ps. xviii, xxiv., 
Cxxvi., etc. Other lyrics express mourning. First 
among these are the dirges proper for the dead, as 
the kinah on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan (II Sam. i. 19-27); that on 
Abner's death (db. iii. 83 et seg.); and 
all psalms of mourning, as, e.g., the expressions of 
sorrow of sufferers (Ps. xvi., xxii, xxvii., xxxix.), 
and the expressions of penitence of sinners (čb. vi., 
xxxii., xxxviii., li., evi., cxxx., exliii.). 

(d) Finally, a large group of poems of the Old 
Testament that urge action and are exhortatory. 
These may be divided into two sections: (1) The poet 
wishes something for himself, as in the so-called 
“signal words " (Num. x. 85 et seq., “ Arise, Yuwu,” 
etc.); at the beginning of the Well song (ib. xxi. 17 e£ 
seq., “ali be'er?); in the daring request, “Sun, stand 
thou still” (Josh. x. 12); in Habakkuk’s prayer 
(“tefillah ” ; Hab. iii. 1-19); orin psalms of request for 
help in time of war (xliv., 1x., etc.) or for liberation 
from prison (cxxii., cxxxvii., etc.). (2) The poet pro- 
nounces blessings upon others, endeavoring to move 
God to grant these wishes. To this group belong 
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the blessing of Noah (Gen. ix. 95-27), of Isaac (20. 
xxix. 28 et seg.) and of Jacob (ib. xlix. 3-27); Jethro's 
congratulation of Israel (Ex. xviii. 10); the blessing 
of Aaron (Num. vi. 24-26) and of Balaam (ib. xxiii. 
7-10, 18-24; xxiv. 5-9, 17-24); Moses’ farewell (Deut. 
xxxiii. 1 ef seg.); the psalms that begin with * Ashre " 
— “Blessed is," etc., or contain this phrase, as Ps. i., 
xli., Ixxxiv. 5 et seq., 18, exii., cxix., cxxviii. 

It was natural that in the drama, which is in- 
tended to portray a whole series of external and in- 
ternal events, several of the foregoing kinds of poems 
should be combined. This combination occurs in 
Canticles, which, in the present writer’s opinion, is 
most correctly characterized as a kind of drama. 

The peculiar sublimity of the poems of the Old 
Testament is due partly to the high development 
of monotheism which finds expression therein and 
partly to the beauty of the moral ideals which 
they exalt. This subject has been discussed in à 
masterly way by J. D. Michaelis in the preface to his 
Arabic grammar, 2d ed., pp. xxix. et seq., and by 
Kautzsch in * Die Poesie und die Poetischen Bücher 
des A. T." (1908). 

The more recent comparative study of the history 
of literature has brought out the interesting fact 


that the poetic portions of the several literatures . 


date from an earlier time than the prose portions. 
This fact was even recognized by the Romans, as is 
shown by several sentences by Strabo and Varro 
that have been collected by E. Norden in his work 
“ Antike Kunstprosa,” 1898, p. 32. It therefore cor- 

responds to the general analogy of the 


Relative history of literature that the poetic 
Age narrative of the battle of the Israelites 
of Poetry. against the northern Canaanites, which 


is usually called the song of Deborah 
(Judges v. 1 et seg.), is held by modern scholars to 
be an earlier account of this historic event than the 
prose narrative of the battle (found db, iv. 14 et seq. ). 
"Modern scholars generally agree on this point in ref- 
erence to the relative antiquity of prose and poetry. 
Wellhausen says expressly: * We know that songs 
like Josh. x. 19 et seq., Judges v., IL Sam. i. 19 et seq., 
- Aii. 88 et seq., are the earliest historical monuments " 
(* Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels," viii. 2). 
But now a new question has arisen as to the rela- 
tion between prose and poetry in the Old Testament, 
which calls for brief discussion in the final section 
of this article. | 
How much of the Old Testament is to be included 
under poetry? This is the most recent question re- 
garding the Old Testament poetry; and several schol- 
ars are inclined to answer that the entire Hebrew 
Bibleis poetry. Hence the following points call for 
examination: (a) Can the prophetic books be con- 
sidered as poetry? Setting aside the many modern 
exegetes of the Old Testament who have gone so far 
as to discuss the meters and verse of the several 
prophets, it may be noted here merely 
that Sievers says (Le. p. 974) that 
Poetry the prophecies, aside from a few ex- 
in the Old ceptions to be mentioned, are eo ?p$0 
"Testament. poctic, i.e., in verse. But the fact 
| must be noted, which no one has so 
far brought. forward, namely, that every single ut- 
terance of Balaam is called a sentence (“mashal” ; 


X.—1 
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Num. xxiii. 7, 18; xxiv. 3, 15, 20, 28), while in the 
prophetic books this term is not applied to the 
prophecies. There “mashal” is used only in the 
Book of Ezekiel, and in an entirely different sense, 
namely, that of figurative speech or allegory (Ezek. 
xvii. 2, xxi. 5, xxiv. 3). This fact seems to show 
that in earlier times prophecies were uttered more 
often in shorter sentences, while subsequently, in 
keeping with the development of Hebrew literature, 
they were uttered more in detail, and the sentence 
was naturally amplified into the discourse. This 
view is supported by Isa. i, the first prophecy 
being as follows: “Banim giddalti we-romamti,” 
etc. There is here certainly such a symmetry in 
the single sentences that the rhythm which has been 
designated above as the poetic rhythm must be 
ascribed to them. But in the same chapter there 
occur also sentences like the following: * Arzekém 
shemamáh 'arekém serufot-ésh ; admatekém le-neg- 
dekém zarím okelím otáh " (verse 7), or this, " When 
ye come to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hand, to tread my courts?” (verse 12). 
In the last pair of lines even the translation suffi- 
ciently shows that each line does not contain three 


stresses merely, as does each line of the words of 


God (verses 2b, 3a, b). Hence the present writer 
concludes as follows: Although the prophets of 
Israel inserted poems in their prophecies (Isa. v. 1 
et seg.), or adopted occasionally the rhythm of the 
dirge, which was well known to their readers (Amos 
v. 2 et seg.; see above), their utterances, aside 
from the exceptions to be noted, were in the freer 
rhythm of prose. This view is confirmed by a sen- 
tence of Jerome that deservesattention. He says in 
his preface to his translation of Isaiah: “Let no one 
think that the prophets among the Hebrews were 
pound by meter similar to that of the Psalms.” 
Finally, the present writer thinks that he has proved 
in his pamphlet “Neueste Prinzipien der Alttesta- 
mentlichen Kritik," 1902, pp. 31 et seg., that even 
the latest attempts to find strophes in Amos i. 2 et 
seg. are unsuccessful. 

(b) Some scholars have endeavored to include in 
poetry the historical books of the Old Testament 
also. Sievers includes, besides, the prologue and 
the epilogue of the Book of Job. The first line is as 
follows: “There was a man in the land of Uz, whose 
name was Job,” the Hebrew text of which has, ac- 
cording to Sievers, six stresses; the next line, which 
may be translated “and that man was perfect and 
upright, and one that feared God and eschewed evil,” 
contains, according to the same writer, eight stresses. 
The next line has also six stresses, but then follow 
lines with 4 4- 8, 8 4- 8, 8, 4, 6, 4+ 3, 4-+3 stresses. 
However, the form of these lines is not such as to 
justify one in removing the barrier that exists by 
virtue of the differences in the.very contents of the 
prologue, the epilogue, and the dialogues of the 
book, between i. 1 et seg., xlii. 7 et seq., and iii. 3-xlii. 6. 
This view is furthermore confirmed by the remark- 
able circumstance, alluded to above, that not the 
entire Book of Job, but only the section iii. 9-xlii. 
6, has the special accentuation that was given to the 
entire Book of Psalms and the Proverbs. Further- 
more, Jerome, who knew something of Jewish tra- 


dition, says explicitly that the Book of Job is writ- 
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ten in prose from the beginning to iii. 2, and that 

prose is again employed in xlii. 7-17. 

Sievers, finally, has made the attempt (l.c. pp. 382 
et seg.) to show that other narrative portions of the 
Old Testament are in poetry. The first object of 
his experiments is the section Gen. ii. 4b e£ seq., “In 
the day that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens," etc. He thinks that the 
Hebrew text has lines of four stresses 
each; but, in order to prove this state- 
ment, even at the beginning of verse 
4b, he is forced to regard the expression * be-yom ” 
as an extra syliable prefixed to *'asot." He is also 
obliged to strike out the word “ ba-arez " at the end of 
verse 5a, although it has just as much meaning as has 
the word *'al ha-arez ? at theend of verse5c. Then 
he must delete the words * but there went up a mist 
from the earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground ? (verse 6), whieh contains not four, but six 
stresses. He adds in explanation: “They do not fit 
into the context, as has long since been recognized.” 
This refers to the view (Holzinger, in “K. H. C.” 
1898, ad loc.) that “ed” in Gen. ii. 6 can not mean 
“mist,” because this “ed” is said to “water,” while 
mist merely dampens the ground. But the meta- 
phorical expression “to water” is used instead of 
“to dampen” just as “ed” is used in Job xxxvi. 27, 
and there are no grounds for the assertion that the 
statement made in verse 6 does “not fit into the 
context.” On the contrary, verses 5a and 6 corre- 
spond in the same way as do b and 7. Sievers 
attempts similarly to construct other lines of four 
stresses each in Gen. ii. 4b e£ seg.; but perhaps 
enough has been said to show that his experiments 
do not seem natural, and can not extend the 
boundaries of poetry beyond those recognized here- 
- tofore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the bibliography of the earlier works deal- 
ing with the various questions in connection with Old Testa- 
ment poetry, Ed. Konig, Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, 1900, pp. 
305 et seq.: E. Sievers, Metrische Untersuchungen : I. Stu- 
dien zur Hebrüischen Metrik, 1901 ; Nivard Schloegl, Ecele- 
siasticus (xxix. I2-vlix. 16) Ope Artis Metric in Formam 


Originalem Redactus, 1901 ; Canticum Canticorum Hebra- 
ice, 1902; Hubert Grimme, Psalmenprobleme, 1902. pp, 1-19. 


E. G. H. E. K. 
Didactic: The oldest form of didactic poetry 
is mnemonic verse, which was often used in post- 
Biblical Hebrew even after the didactic poem was 
fully developed. Among the oldest examples of 
didactic poetry are mnemonic strophes on calendric 
topics and Masoretic rules. Soon, however, the 
circle widens and all poetry is absorbed in the 
didactic poem. In a general view there are first to 
be considered calendric calculation and everything 

connected with it. 

On conjunction and the leap-year there are works 
—sometimes mnemonic strophes, sometimes longer 
poems—by the following authors: 
Calendric Jose al-Naharwani (“Kerem Hemed,” 
Verses. ix. 41-42; comp. Harkavy, “Studien 
und Mitteilungen,” v. 116), Saadia 
Gaon (see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” cols. 2170 
et seq.; Berliner, in supplement to “ Mafteah," p. 
15), Simson of Sens and Elijah b. Nathan (Stein- 
schneider, “ Cat. Berlin,” section ii., p. 73), Abraham 
ibn Ezra (Kobak’s “Jeschurun,” iv. 222), Profiat 
Duran (*Ma'aseh Efod,” notes, p. 44), Moses b. 
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Shem-Tob b. Jeshuah, David Vital (Steinschneider, 
“Jewish Literature,” p. 244), and Eliab b. Matti- 
thiah (Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 578, No. 
567). Two anonymous authors (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Berlin,” section ii, p. 72; Profiat Duran, l.e. 
notes, p. 45) wrote about the quarter-day ; and Elia- 
kim ha-Levi wrote verses on the determination of 
the feast-days (Steinschneider, “ Cat. Berlin,” section 
il, p. 78). 

Philology and the sciences related to it occupy a 
large space in the history of didactic poetry. Gram- 
mar was treated by Solomon ibn Gabirol in a didactic 
poem of 400 metrical lines, but only a part of it, 
ninety-eight lines, has been preserved (the latest, 
critical edition is that of Egers in the “Zunz Jubel- 
schrift"). Ibn Gabirol was followed by many 
others, as Elijah Levita (“Pirke Eliyahu,” first 
printed in 1520), Moses Provençal (* Be-Shem Kad- 
mon," Venice, 1597), A. M. Greiding (*Shirah Ha- 
dashah,” first ed., Zolkiev, 1764), Abraham Gemilla 
Atorgo (date uncertain; see Steinschneider, * Cat. 

Munich," Nos. 241-942)  'The col- 


Grammar: lection of words with the *left sin? 


Mne- (“sin semolit ”), which perhaps Joseph 
monic b. Solomon was the first to make, 
Verses. was worked over by Hayyim Caleb 


(Benjacob, Le. p. 578, No. 569), by 
Aaron Hamon (in Isaac Tshelebi’s “Semol Yisrael,” 
Constantinople, 1723), and by Moses Pisa (“Shirah 
Hadashah ” and * Hamza'ah Hadashah,” first printed 
in “Shir Emunim,” Amsterdam, 1793). The enig- 
matic poem of Abraham ibn Ezra on the letters 
!ys,n1,N is well known; around it has collected a 
whole literature of commentaries in rime and in 
prose. A didactie poem on prosody by an anony- 
mous writer has been published by Goldblum (* Mi- 
Ginze Yisrael,” i. 51). Of Masoretic didactic poems, 
the well-known one on the number of letters of the 
alphabet in the Biblical books is by some attributed 
to Saadia Gaon; by others, to Saadia b. Joseph 
Bekor Shor (see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 
2225), A didactic poem on the accents was written 
by Jacob b. Meïr Tam: (Kobak’s “Jeschurun,” vol. 
v.), and, later, one by Joseph b. Kalonymus, who 
devoted a special poem to the accents in the books 
n'5'WN. z.e., Psalms, Proverbs, Job (see “Ta‘ame 
Emet,” ed. Berliner, Berlin, 1886). 

The halakic sciences, religious law, and Talmudic 
jurisprudence have employed the poets even more 
than has the linguistic sciences. Hai Gaon treated 
in metrical verse of property and oaths according 
to Talmudic law (“Sha‘are Dine Mamonot we- 
Sha‘are Shebu‘ot,” ed. Halberstam, in Kobak’s 
“Ginze Nistarot,” iii. 80 et seq.) An anonymous 
writer produced the whole of Hoshen Mishpat in 
verse (*'En Mishpat,” 1620); Mordecai b. Hillel 
(*Hilkot Shehitah u-Bedikah,” commentated by 

Johanan Treves, Venice, c. 1545-52), 


Halakic Israel Najara (“Shohate ha-Yeladin,” 
Poems. Constantinople, 1718), David Vital 


(supplement to “Seder Berakah,” Am- 
sterdam, 1687), and many others versified the regu- 
lations concerning shehitah and bedikah; an anony- 
mous writer (perhaps Mordecai b. Hillel) versified 
the whole complex system of dietary regulations 
(Benjacob, /.c. p. 45, No. 877); another anonymous 
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author worked over the treatise Hullin (Moses Ha- 
bib, “Darke No‘am,” Venice, 1546; Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl? col. 2588, 8.2. “Shem-Tob ibn Fala- 
quera”); and Isaac b. Abraham Hayyot, the whole 
“Yoreh De‘ah” (“Pene Yizhak,” Cracow, 1591). 
Saul b. David elaborated the thirty-nine principal 
kinds of work forbidden on the Sabbath (“Tal 
Orot," Prague, 1615); Elijah b. Moses Loanz, the 
Sabbath regulations in general (in * Zemirot u-Tush- 
bahot," Basel, 1599); and Abraham Samuel, the 
whole Mishnah treatise on the Sabbath (“Shirat 
Dodi," Venice, 1719). The Shulhan 'Aruk in its 
entirety found a reviser in Isaac b. Noah ha-Kohen 
(“Sefer ha-Zikkaron,” n.d., n.p.). 

Here belong also a large portion of the halakic 
piyyutim (see Dukes, “Zur Kenntniss der Neuhe- 
priiischen Religiósen Poesie," pp. 42 et seg.) and the 
general and special AZHAROT. In this connection, 
too, should be mentioned the didactic poems on the 
Mishnah treatises of the Talmud. Of these, per- 
haps the first was composed by Sa‘id al-Damrari 
(Steinschneider, “ Cat. Berlin," section ii., p. 8); the 
same material was treated of by Isaac Samora; 
while Saadia b. Danan in his didactic poem on this 
subject brings in the separate sections of the trea- 
tises (in Gavison, “ ‘Omer ha-Shikhah,” pp. 123 et 
seq. ). 

The philosophical didactic poem is also very well 
represented. Levi b. Abraham b. Hayyim wrote 
1,846 lines (* Batte ha-Nefesh weha-Lehashim”; see 
Benjacob, i.c. p. 90, No. 693) on the *seven kinds 
of wisdom” (“sheba‘ hakamot "); Solomon b. Im- 
manuel da Piera translated Musa b. Tubi's philo- 
sophical didactic poem in metrical 
Philosophie verse ( “Batte ha-Nefesh," ed. Hirsch- 
Poems. feld, Ramsgate, 1894); Abraham b. 
Meshullam of Modena wrote in rime 

a commentary on philosophy (sce Michael, “Or 
. ha-Hayyim," No. 187; ^ Bi'ur le-Hokmat ha-Pilo- 
sofia ba-Haruzim "); Anatoli (Seraiah ha-Levi) 
wrote on the ten categories; another poem on the 
same subject is printed in “Kobez ‘al Yad” (ii. 
*Haggahot," p. 10); Shabbethai b. Malkiel in- 
cluded the four forms of syllogism in four lines 
(Steinschueider, “ Cat. Leyden," p. 218); and the 
“thirteen articles of faith” exist in countless 
adaptations. Mattithiah Kartin versified the * Mo- 
reh Nebukim " (Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 
498); Mordecai Lówenstamm, the * Behinat ‘Olam " 
(“Shire ha-Behinab, " Breslau, 1882). The Cabala, 
too, received attention, as witness the adaptations 
of the ten Sefirot. Of other sciences only medicine 
need be mentioned. A didactic poem on the con- 
trolling power of the twelve months is attributed 
to Maimonides (Steinschneider, “Cat. Berlin,” sec- 
tion i., p. 39); Solomon ibn Ayyub translated Avi- 
cenna’s didactic poem on medicine in metrical verse 
(Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” p. 700); Al-Harizi 
was the author of a metrical dietetic 

Poems on thesis (“ Refu’ot ha-Gewiyah,” first in 


History  *Likkute ha-Pardes,” Venice, 1519). 
and Dietetic-ethical mnemonic verses by 
Medicine. Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera likewise 


are well known (“Iggeret Hanhagat 
ha-Guf weha-Nefesh”; see Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Munich,” No. 49). 


Poetry 


History also was frequently the subject of didac- 
tic poems. The historical piyyutim should hardly 
be mentioned here; at an early date, however, 
a certain Saadia, about whom nothing definite is 
known, composed a learned history in rime (Zunz, 
«7. G.” p. 71); Falaquera was the author of a * Megil- 
lat ha-Zikkaron," of which only the title is known; 
to Simon b. Zemah Duran is attributed the author- 
ship of a didactic poem on the chain of tradition 
(Steinschneider, " Cat. Bodl." col. 2602); and Moses 
Rieti’s masterpiece “ Mikdash Me‘at” may also be 
mentioned, although it is not strictly a didactic 
poem. Poets wrote about games also, especially on 
chess, ¢.g., Abraham ibn Ezra (see Steinschneider, 
* Schach bei den Juden," Berlin, 1878); and there 
have not been wanting those who versified all the 
books of the Bible. This was not done, however, 
for didactic purposes; and such productions do not 
belong to the class of poetry of which this article 
treats. 

See, also, FABLE; PoOLEMICS; PROVERBS. 

J: 

——Lyrie: Lyric poetry being essentially the ex- 
pression of individual emotion, it is natural that in 
Hebrew literature it should be, in the main, devo- 
tional in character. Post-Biblical lyrics are confined 
within a small scale of human feeling. Love for God 
and devotion to Zion are the predominant notes. The 
medieval Hebrew poet sang less frequently of wine, 
woman, and the pleasures of life, not because the 
Hebrew language does not lend itself to these topics, 


but because such ideas were for many centuries in- 


congruous with Jewish life. Yet there is no form 
of lyric poetry which has been neglected by the 
Hebrew poet. Ode and sonnet, elegy and song are 
fairly represented, and there is even an adequate 
number of wine-songs. 

Secular poetry in Hebrew literature may be said 
to date from the middie of the tenth century. In 
the time of Samuel ha-Nagid (d. 1055) it had already 
attained a degree of perfection. Still it is difficult 
to find, in that early period, lyric poetry which is 
not devotional, or non-devotional poetry which is 
not didactic or gnomic in character. Perhaps the 
earliest secular lyric poem is the wine- 
song ascribed to Solomon ibn Gabirol 
(1021-70), said to have been written 
against a niggardly host who placed water instead 
of wine before his guests. The first great poet to 
give prominence to non-devotional lyric poetry was 
Moses ibn Ezra (1070-1139), who devoted several 
chapters of his “ Tarshish ? to the praise of wine and 
musice, friendship and love. The secular lyrics of 
his more famous contemporary Judah ha-Levi 
(1086-1142) are mostly occasional poems, such as 
wedding-songs, panegyrics, and the like. Abraham 
ibn Ezra (1092-1167) wrote a number of beautiful 
poems of à personal character, but they belong to the 
epigrammatic rather than to the lyric class of litera- 
ture. Judah al-Harizi (1165-1230), though the first 
poet of note to devote himself entirely to secular 
poetry, is more of a satirist than a lyrist. Of the 
fifty chapters of which his “Tahkemoni” consists 
the twenty-seventh is the only one which sings the 
praise of wine. The rest are satires, didactic or 
gnomic in character. 


In Spain. 
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The true ring of non-devotional lyric poetry, 
however, is not to be found in Hebrew literature 
until the time of Immanuel of Rome (1265-1880). 
He united in himself the warm imagination of the 
Orient and the erotic spirit of Italy. 
Immanuel In a style more flexible even than that 

of Rome. of Harizi he gives utterance to pas- 

sionate love with such freedom of 
expression that the Rabbis thought it justifiable 
to forbid the reading of his “Mahberot” on the 
Sabbath. 

From Immanuel there is a stretch of almost three 
centuries before another great lyric poet is met with. 
Israel b. Moses Nagara is universally acknowledged 
to be one of the sweetest singers in Israel. He is, 
however, more of a devotional poet, and his right to 
be included here comes from the fact that he sings 
of God and Israel in terms of love and passion. In 
fact, he is so anthropomorphic in his expressions 
that Menahem di Lonzano condemned him for it. 
Nevertheless the latter, though of a serious turn of 
mind, indulged in lighter compositions when the 
occasion presented itself. His poem for Purim 
(**Abodat Mikdash,” folio 74, Constantinople) is 
one of the best wine-songs in Hebrew literature. 

From Najara two centuries pass before true lyric 
poetry is again met with. This isa period of transi- 
tion in Hebrew poetry. The Hebrew bard had just 
begun to come under the influence of European lit- 
erature, and as yet had had no time to assimilate 
What he had absorbed and strike out in a way of his 
own. The drama is introduced into Hebrew litera- 
ture in the works of Solomon Usque, Joseph Penso, 
and Moses Zacuto. Yet, though the form in which 
these poets threw their compositions is dramatic, 
the temperament is lyric in all of them. For the 
same reason Moses Hayyim Luzzatto must be re- 
garded as one of the best lyric poets of the cighteenth 


century. 
The success which Wessely’s “Songs of Glory ” 


(“Shire Tif'eret") met gave rise to a great number 
of imitators, and almost every one 
who could write verse essayed the epic. 
But soon this German school was over- 
shadowed by the Russian lyric school, of which 
Abraham Dob Bir Lebensohn and his son Micah 
were the acknowledged leaders. From that day 
until now the palm has been held by the Russian 
poets. With the exception of Joseph Almanzi and 
Samuel David Luzzatto of Italy, and Meir Letteris 
and Naphtal Herz Imber of Galicia, all the more 
eminent modern Hebrew poets helong to Russia. 
Judah Löb Gordon, though decidedly a greater 
master of Hebrew than his preceptor Micah Leben- 
sohn, can not be assigned to an exalted position as a 
lyric poet. Asa satirist he is supreme; as a lyrist 
he is not much above the older and is far below the 
younger Lebensohn. The most fiery of all modern 
lyrists is undoubtedly Aba K. Schapira. Z. H. 
Mané is sweeter, M. M. Dolitzky is more melodious, 
D. Frischman is more brilliant, and N. H. Imber 
sounds more elemental; but Schapira has that power 
which, in the language of Heine, makes his poetry 
"2 fiery pyramid of song, leading Israel's caravan 
of affliction in the wilderness of exile.” Of living 
poets the nearest to approach him is H. N. Bialik 


Wessely. 
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and A. Libushitzky, though neither has yet arrived 
at maturity. See DRAMA, HEBREW; Epic POETRY; 
PrxvvuT; SATIRE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie ; 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature. 


J. I. D. 

POGGETTI, JACOB (JOSEPH) B. MOR- 
DECAT (called also Pavieti): Italian Talmudist 
and writer on religious ethics; born at Asti, Pied- 
mont; flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. His only known work is “ Kizzur Reshit 
Hokmah” (Venice, 1600; Cracow, 1667; Amster- 
dam, 1725; Zolkiev, 1806), an abridgment of the 
“Reshit Hokmah” of Elijah de Vidas. It is -in- 
tended to teach an ascetic and ethical life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 22-23; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 542, No. 42. 


D. S. O. 
POGORELSEY, MESSOLA : Russian physi- 
cian and writer; born at Bobruisk March 7, 1869; 
educated at the gymnasium of his native town ; stud- 
ied medicine at the University of St. Vladimir in 
Kiev, where he was graduated in 1890. In the same 
year he was appointed government rabbi at Kher- 
son, & position which he held until 1898. Pogorel- 
sky is a prolific writer on medical and on Jewish 
subjects. Among his treatises of interest to Jewish 
readers are: “Circumcisio Ritualis Hebraeorum" 
(written in German and published at St. Petersburg, 
1888); "Yevreiskiya Imena, Sobstvennyya," on 
Jewish names in Bible and Talmud, published in 
the “Voskhod” and in book-form (25. 1898); “O 
Sifilisye po Biblii” (Zara'ath), on syphilis according 
to the Bible (čb. 1900); “Ob Okkultismye,” occult 

science according to Bible and Talmud (25. 1900). 
His medical essays have appeared in *St. Peters- 
burger Medicinische Wochenschrift,” * Russkaya 
Meditzina," and other Russian periodicals. 
: J. L. La. 


TX. XX. 


POGROMY. See Russia. 
POIMANNIKI. -See RUSSIA. 


POITIERS : French city; capital of the depart- 
ment of Vienne. In 1286 the Jews of Poitiers and 
the adjacent country were harried by the Crusaders, 
although Pope Gregory IX., ina letter to the bishop, 
strongly condemned their excesses. Four years 
later (1240) Nathan ben Joseph engaged in a debate 
with the Bishop of Poitiers. Alphonse de Poitiers, 
yielding to the demands of the Christian inhabit- 
ants, ordered the expulsion of the Jews from the 
city (1249) and the cancelation of all debts due them 
from the Christians. He was not disdainful of their 
knowledge of medicine, however; for when he was 
attacked, in 1252, with a serious affection of the 
eyes he called in a celebrated Jewish physician of 
Aragon, named Ibrahim. In 1269 he compelled all 
Jews remaining in his dominions to wear the badge 
of the wheel on their garments. In 1273 the coun- 
cil of Poitiers forbade landed proprietors to make 
any contracts with the Jewish usurers, and ordered 
Christians generally not to lend money to the Jews 
or to borrow from them, except in cases of extreme 
necessity. In 1296 all Jews were expelled from the 
city by Philip the Fair. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boutaric, St.-Louis et Alphonse de Poitiers, 
p. 87; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 128-1830 ; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 63;-Saige, Les Juifs du Langue- 
-doc, pp. 22, 26; Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, p. 114; R E.J 
i. 280, iii. 216, vi. 83. 

G. | E. SS 
POITOU : Ancient province of France. Several 

Jewish communities were founded there in the 

twelfth century, notably those of Niort, Bressuire, 

and Thouars (department of Deux-Sévres), Chatel- 
lerault (Vienne), and Mortagne and Tyfauges (La 

Vendée) About the year 1166 the scholars of the 

province took part in the synod convened at Troyes 

under the auspices of R. Tam and RaSHBaM. In 

1936 Pope Gregory IX. interfered in behalf of the 

Jews of Poitou, then persecuted by the Crusaders. 

Alphonse de Poitiers displayed great severity in all 

his dealings with the Jews. In 1249 he expelled 

them from Poitiers, Niort, St.-Jean-d'Angély, 

Saintes, St.-Maixent, and Rochelle, and five years 

later he released the Christians from all interest due 

to Jews. In 1267 Jews were forbidden to take part 

in public functions or to build new synagogues. A 

poll-tax was imposed on them in 1268, and they were 

obliged, under pain of imprisonment, to declare the 


exact value of their possessions, whether personal — 


` property or real estate. Alphonse exacted with the 
. utmost rigor the payment of the taxes he imposed 
on them, and disregarded the measures taken in their 
- behalf by the Bishop of Toulouse. In 1269 he com- 
pelled them to wear the badge; but in 1270 he ex- 
empted the Jew Mosset of St.-Jean-d'Angély and 
his two sons, on the payment of a sum of money, 
. from the obligation of wearing this badge before 
All Saints’ day. In the same year he appointed the 
Dominican prior of Poitiers and a secular priest 
chosen by the royal councilors to conduct an inves- 
tigation of usury in the jurisdiction of Poitiers. He 
` ordered that every Christian should be believed upon 
oath in regard to any sum less than six sols; the in- 


quisitors were to pronounce upon cases not involving 
more than one hundred sols, while cases involving 
greater amounts were to be referred to the decision 
of the sovereign. In 1296 the Jews were expelled 
from Poitou, Philip the Fair exacting in return from 
the Christians, who benefited by the expulsion, a 
“fuage” (hearth-tax) of 3,800 pounds. In 1807 a 
question was raised regarding the rent of a house 
and lands situated at Chatillon-sur-Indre, which had 
formerly belonged to the Jew Croissant Castellon, 
called the “Poitovin,” the son of Bonfil de Saint- 
Savin. 

The Jews of Poitou were persecuted in 1820 by 
the Pastoureaux, and in 1821 were accused of having 
poisoned the springs and wells. Only one scholar 
of Poitou is known—R. Isaac, mentioned as a com- 
mentator on the Bible (Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 89). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 

88, 129: Dom Vaisséte, Histoire Générale de Languedoc, il. 

510, 513; Guillaume de Nangis, Continuatio, p. 18; Malvezin, 

Hist. des Juifs de Bordeaux, pp. 45-46; R. E. J. ii. 44: iii. 

216: vi. 83; ix. 198; xv. 287, 244 ; Saige, Lc. Juifs du Langue- 

doc, pp. 20, 26; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 451 et E^ K 
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POLA. See ISTRIA. 


POLACCO, VITTORIO: Italian jurist of Po- 
lish descent; born at Padua May 10, 1859. Since 
1884 he has been professor of civil law at the Univer- 
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sity of Padua. His chief works are: “Della Divi- 
sione Operata da Ascendenti Fra Discendenti,” Pad- 
ua, 1884; “Della Dazione in Pagamento,” vol. i., 
ib. 1888; “Contro il Divorzio,” ib. 1892; “La Ques- 
tione del Divorzio e gli Israeliti in Italia," 25, 1894; 
“Le Obbligazioni nel Diritto Civile Italiano,” $5. 
.1898, He has also contributed numerous articles on 
legal topics to the * Archivio Giuridico,” the “ Atti 
della R. Aecademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti" of 
Padua, the * Atti del R. Istituto Veneto," and other 


publications. 
S. R. H. K. 


POLAK, GABRIEL JACOB: Talmudist and 
.bibliographer; born June 3, 1808; died May 14, 1869, 
at Amsterdam, where he was principal of a school. 
He was the author of the following works, all pub- 
lished in Amsterdam ~ * Bikkure ha-Shanah ” (1844), 
a Dutch and Hebrew almanac for the year 5604; “ Di- 
bre Kodesh” (1845), a Dutch-Hebrew dictionary ; 
“Halikot Kedem” (1847), a collection of Hebrew 
poems; “Ben Gorni” (1851), a collection of essays; 
“Sha‘ar Ta‘ame Sifre Emet ” (1858), an introduction 
to a treatise on the accents in the books of Job and 
the Psalms; a valuable edition of Bedersi's work 
on Hebrew synonyms, *Hotem Toknit” (1865); a 
biography of the poet David Franco Mendes and his 
contemporaries, in “Ha-Maggid,” xii.; and “Meïr 
‘Enayim,” a descriptive catalogue of the libraries of 
Jacobsohn and Meir Rubens, a work of great bib- 
liographical value. | 
Polak's editions of the rituals are noted for their 
accuracy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 109; Roest, Cat. Rosen- 
thal. Bibl. pp. 910-913; Zeitlin, Kiryat Sefer, ii. 273. 
S. M. L. B. 


POLAK, HENRI: Dutch labor-leader and poli- . 
tician; born at Amsterdam Feb. 22,1868. Till his 
thirteenth year he attended the school conducted by 


Halberstadt, a well-known teacher of Jewish mid- 
dle-class boys, and afterward learned from his uncle 


the trade of diamond-cutting. In 1887 and 1888 and 
again in 1889 and 1890 he lived in London, where 
he became interested in socialism. Returning to 
Holland, he became attached to the Sociaal Demo- 
cratische Bond, which he left in 1898 on account of 
its anarchistic principles. With Troelstra and Van 
der Goes he founded the periodical “De Nieuwe 
Tijd.” In 1894 he became one of the twelve found- 
ers of the Sociaal Democratische Arbeiders Partij 
(S. D. A. P.); in 1898 he became a member of its 
committee; and since 1900 he has been its chairman. 

On Nov. 7, 1894, on the occasion of a strike in 
the Dutch navy-yards, a confederation was formed 
of different parties, with a central committee of 
which Polak was chosen chairman. In Jan., 1895, 
he was appointed chairman of the Algemeene Neder- 
landsche Diamantbewerkers Bond (A. N. D. B.), 
which union had its origin in that strike. Since 
then he has been editor-in-chief of the * Weekblad." 
Polak gave up his trade of diamond-cutting and de- 
voted himself to the organization of the A. N. D. B., 
which is considered the greatest and best-organized 
union in the Netherlands. Besides many minor 
strikes Polak has directed seven important ones, and 
has succeeded in obtaining: (1) the abolition of the 


Polak | 
Polemies 


truck system; (2) an advance of the rate of wages 
from 50 to 200 per cent; and (3) the shortening of 
the working-day from twelve to nine hours. The 
A. N. D. B. strives to raise the moral and intellectual 
status of its members by arranging lecture courses 
and by maintaining a library. It includes nine sec- 
tions of the diamond industry, with a membership of 
7,000—4,500 Jews and 3,000 Christians. It is with- 
out any political tendency ; and since 1900 it has had 
a building of its own, and its own printing-oflice 
with twenty-five employees. 

Polak is a member of the committee for statistics 
(since 1900), chairman of the Kamer van Arbeid 
(since 1900), member of the municipality (since 
1902), and chairman of the Alliance Universelle des 
Ouvriers Diamantaires (since 1903). He has a great 
predilection for history. Besides some brochures 
for socialistic propaganda Polak has translated S. 
and B. Webb's *History of Trade Union" (*Ge- 
schiedenis van het Britsche Vereenigingsleven,” 
Amsterdam, 1900) and * Theorie en Praktijk van het 
Britsche Vereenigingsleven,” čb. 1902. He is corre- 
spondent of the “Clarion,” “Neue Zeit,” * Mouve- 


ment Socialiste,” and other papers. 
S. E. Sr. 


POLAK, HERMAN JOSEF: Dutch philolo- 
gist; born Sept. 1, 1844, at Leyden; educated at the 
university of that city (Ph.D. 1869). From 1866 to 
1869 he taught classics at the gymnasium of Leyden; 
from 1878 he taught history at that of Rotterdam; 
and from 1882 he was conrector and teacher of clas- 
sics there. In 1894 he was appointed professor of 
Greek at Gróningen University. 

Polak is a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and of the Maatschappij voor Letterkunde 
of Leyden. Besides his doctor's dissertation * Ob- 
servationes ad Scholia in Homeri Odysseam " (1869), 
Polak has published the following works: “ Bloem- 
lezing van Grieksche Dichters ” (1875; 2d ed. 1892); 
“Ad Odysseam Ejusque Scholiastas Curse Se- 
cunde” (Briel, 1881-82); and “Studiën” (1888). 
He has also contributed à great number of essays 
to “Mnemosyne,” “Hermes,” “Museum,” “Tyd- 
spiegel,” * Gids," “ Elsevier,” and other journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jaarboek Groningsche Universiteit, 1804-95 ; 

Onze Hoogleeraaren, p. 110; En Halve Eeuw, ii. 27, 270, 215. 

S. E. Sr. 


POLAK, JAKOB EDUARD: Austrian physi- 
cian; born 1818 at Gross-Morzin, Bohemia; died 
Oct. 7, 1891; studied at Prague and Vienna (M.D.). 
About 1851, when an envoy of the Persian govern- 
ment went to Vienna toengage teachers for the mil- 
itary school at Teheran, then about to be organized, 
Polak presented himself as acandidate. He arrived 
in the Persian capital in 1851, much impaired in 
health by the long voyage; and, pending the organ- 
ization of the school, studied the language of the 
country. 

In spite of the many obstacles which he encoun- 
tered—particularly the defective state of medical 
science, which was not then taught in class, and the 
Islamic prohibition against the dissection of bodies 
—Polak soon achieved a reputation in Persia, and 
enjoyed the especial confidence of Shah Nasir-ed- 
Din. At first he lectured in French, with the aid of 
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an interpreter; but after a year he was able to 
lecture in Persian, and later published in Persian a 
work on anatomy. He compiled also a medical 
dictionary in'"Persian, Arabic, and Latin, in order 
to provide a system of terminology. Finally he 
founded a state surgical clinic containing sixty beds. 
A serious illness in 1855 obliged him to give up his 
professional work; but he continued his literary 
activity. 

As physician to the shah, Polak occupied a high 
position. About 1861 he returned to Vienna, and 
whenever the shah visited Austria Polak greeted 
him at the frontier. His *Persien, das Land und 
Seine Dewohner; Ethnograpische Schilderungen,” 
appeared at Leipsic in 1865. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Drasche, in Newe Freie Presse, Oct. 14, 1891. 


S. E. d. 
POLAND. See RUSSIA. | 


POLEMICS AND POLEMICAL LITERA- 
TURE: Although pagan nations as a rule were not 
prone to intolerance in matters of religion, they 
were so with regard to Judaism. "They were highly 
incensed against the people which treated so con- 
temptuously all pagan divinities and reviled all that 
was sacred in pagan eyes, Especially embittered 
against the Jews were the Egyptians when, through 
the translation of the Bible, they were informed of 
the pitiful róle ascribed to their ancestors at the 
birth of the Jewish nation. In Egypt, therefore, 
originated the anti-Jewish writings, and the apolo- 

getic and polemical works in defense 
First Ap- of Judaism against paganism. As 
pearance in early as the. middle of the third pre- 

Egypt. Christian century a 'Theban priest 

named Manetho, in his history of the 
Egyptian dynasties, written in Greek, violently at- 
tacked the Jews, inventing all kinds of fables con- 
cerning their sojourn in Egypt and their exodus 
therefrom. The substance of his fables is that a 
number of persons suffering from leprosy had been 
expelled from the country by the Egyptian king 
Amenophis (or Bocchoris, as he is sometimes called), 
and sent to the quarries or into the wilderness. It 
happened that among them was a priest of Heliopo- 
lis of the name of Osarsiph (Moses). This priest 
persuaded his companions to abandon the worship 
of the gods of Egypt and adopt a new religion 
which he had elaborated. Under his leadership the 
lepers left Egypt, and after many vicissitudes and 
the perpetration of numerous crimes they reached 
the district of Jerusalem, which they subdued. 

These fables, together with those invented by 
Antiochus Epiphanes in connection with his alleged 
experiences in the Temple of Jerusalem, were re- 
peated and greatly amplified by Posidonius in his 
history of Persia. The accusations thus brought 
against the Jews were that they worshiped an ass in 
their Temple, that they sacrificed annually on their 
altar a specially fattened Greek, and that they were 
filled with hatred toward every other nationality, 
particularly the Greeks. All these malevolent fic- 
tions found embodiment in the polemical treatises 
against the Jews by Apollonius Molon, Cheeremon, 
Lysimachus, Apion, and others (see Eusebius, 
“Preparatio Evangelica," x. 19; Josephus, * Contra 
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Ap.” ii. 7, § 15), and were taken up and retailed, with 
sundry alterations and additions, by the Roman his- 
torian Trogus Pompeius, and especially by Tacitus, 
who, in this respect, displayed such ingenuity as to 
excite the envy of the greatest casuists among the 
rabbis. l 

To the various incidents which, according to 
Manetho, accompanied the Exodus, Tacitus traces 
the origin of nearly all the religious customs of the 
Jews. Abstinence from the use of swine’s flesh is 
explained by the fact that the swine is peculiarly 
liable to the itch and therefore to that very disease 
on account of which the Jews were once 80 severely 
maltreated. Frequent fasting is alleged by him to 
have been instituted in commemoration of the star- 
vation from which they had escaped in the wilder- 
ness. Their observance of the seventh day of the 
week is assumed to be due to their finding a resting- 
place on the seventh day (Tacitus, “ Hist.” v. 9 et seq.). 
Ttis not astonishing, therefore, that, thus represented, 
the Jewish religion was looked upon by the major- 
ity of educated people as a “barbara superstitio " 
(Cicero, ^ Pro Flacco," xx viii.), and that the Jewish 
nation was made the butt of the wit of the Roman 
satirists Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. 

To defend the Jewish religion and the J ewish race 
against the slanderous attacks of the heathen there 
appeared, at various intervals, from about the sec- 
ond pre-Christiau century to the middle of the sec- 

ond century C.E., apologetical and 

The polemical works emphasizing the su- 
Hellenists. periority of Judaism over paganism. 
To works of this kind belong the ex- 

planation of the Mosaic law by Aristobulus of 
Paneas, the Oracula Sibyllina, the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the apocalpyses, the J ewish-Hellenistic wri- 
tings of Alexandria (see HELLENISM), especially 
those of Philo, and lastly Josephus’ “Contra Apio- 
nem.” The aim of all these works was the same, 
namely, severe criticism of idolatry and vigorous ar- 
raignment of the demoralization of the pagan world. 

A new polemical element was introduced by 
Christianity—that of the interpretation of the Bib- 
lical text. Having received from Judaism its ethical 
principles, the new reli gion, in order to justify its dis- 
tinctive existence, asserted that it had been founded 
to fulfil the mission of Judaism, and endeavored 
to prove the correctness of this allegation from 
the Bible, the very book upon which Judaism is 
founded. Aside from the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, the first Christian polemical work 
against the Jews was the account of the dialogue 


between Justin Martyr and the Jew Tryphon, which. 


took place shortly after the Bar Kokba war against 
the Romans. The Church father endeavored to 
demonstrate that the prophecies concerning the Mes- 
siah applied to Jesus, while the Jew met his argu- 
ments with the traditional interpretation. Justin 
displayed great bitterness against the Jews, whom 


he charged with immorality and with having ex- 


punged from their Bibles much that was favorable 
to Christianity (“ Dial. cum Tryph." $$ 72, 78, 114). 
These charges were repeated by the succeeding 
Christian polemists; while that of having falsified 
the Scriptures in their own interests was later made 
against both Christians and Jews by the Mohammed- 
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ans. A remarkable feature in Justin’s dialogue is 
the politeness with which the disputants speak of 
each other; at the close of the debate Jew and 
Christian confess that they have learned much from 
each other and part with expressions of mutual good- 
will. 

More bitter in tone is the dialogue, belonging to the 
same period, written by the converted Jew Ariston 
of Pella, and in which a Christian named Jason and 
a Jew named Papiscus are alleged to have discussed 
the nature of Jesus. Among other polemical works 
directed against the Jews the most noteworthy are: 
“The Canon of the Church,” or “ Against the Juda- 
izers,” by Clement of Alexandria (see Eusebius, 
“Fist. Eccl." vi. 13); “Contra Celsum," by Origen; 
IIphc ’Iovdaiovc, by Claudius Apol- 
linarius; ^ Adversus Judeos,” by Ter- 
tullian; “ Adversus Judæos” and “ Tes- 
timonia,” by Cyprian; “ Demonstratio 
Evangelica,” by Eusebius; “De Incarnatione Dei 
Verbi," by Athanasius of Alexandria; the "Homi- 
lies” of John Chrysostom; the “Hymns” of Ephra- 
em Syrus; “ Adversus Heereses " and “ Ancyrotus,” 
by Epiphanius; * Dialogus Christiani et Judaei de 
St. Trinitate," by Jerome. The main points dis- 
cussed in these works are the dogma of the Trin- 
ity, the abrogation of the Mosaic law, and especially 
the Messianic mission of Jesus, which Christians en- 
deavored to demonstrate from the Old Testament. 
Some of the Church Fathers emphasized their argu- 
ments with curses and revilings. They reproached 
the Jews for stiff-neckednessand hatred of Christians; 
they were especially bitter against them for persist- 
ing in their Messianic hopes. The following pas- 
sage from one of Ephraem Syrus’ “hymns” against 
the Jews may Serve as an example of the polemical 
attitude of the Church Fathers: “Jacob blessed 
Judah, saying, ‘The scepter shall not depart from 
Judah, nora lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come’ [Gen. xlix. 10]. In this passage the 
Jews that perceive not search if there be a scepter 
or an interpreter between his [J udah's] feet, for the 
things that are written have not been fulfilled, 
neither have they so far met with accomplishment. 
But if the scepter be banished and the prophet 
silenced, let the people of the Jews be put to shame, 
however hardened in impudence they be.” 

The Jews did not remain silent, but answered 
their antagonists in the same tone. This at least is 
the assertion of Jerome in the preface to his com- 
mentary on the Psalms, where he says that in his 
time discussions between the Church and the Syna- 
gogue were very frequent. He further asserts that 
it was considered a great undertaking to enter into 
polemics with the Jews—a proof that contests often 
ended in favor of the latter. However, in spite of 
the frequency of discussions, no particular Jewish 
polemical work of that period. has survived; the 
only source of information concerning the nature of 
these discussions is a number of dialogues recorded 
in the Talmud and Midrash. These dialogues, like 
others between Jews and pagans found in the same 
sources, were more in the nature of good-humored 
raillery than of serious debate. The rabbis who 
excelled in these friendly passages of arms with 
pagans, Christians, and Christian Gnostics were 
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Johanan ben Zakkai, Gamaliel II., Joshua ben Han- 
aniah, and Akiba. Johanan ben Zakkai answered 
several questions of an aggressive na- 

Discus- ture put by a Roman commander as 
sions in the to the contradictions existing between 

Talmud. Num. iii. 22, 28, 34 and the 39th verse 

of the same chapter (Bek. 5b) and 
between Ex. xxxviii. 26, 27 and Gen. i. 20, ii. 19 
(Hul. 27b); also as to the regulation in Ex. xxi. 29 
(Yer. Sanh. 19b) and the law concerning the red 
heifer (Pesik. 40a). 

Interesting are the accounts of the debates which 
Gamaliel, Eleazar, Joshua ben Hananiah, and Akiba 
held with unbelievers at Rome (see Bacher, “Ag. 
Tan.” i. 85) It is noteworthy that even in the 
time of Gamaliel the Christians used as an argu- 
ment against Judaism the misfortunes that had be- 
fallen Israel. In discussing with Gamaliel, a “min” 
quoted Hosea v. 6 to demonstrate that God had 
completely forsaken Israel (Yeb. 102b; Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. X.) A similar argument was used, not in 
words but in gesture, by another min against Joshua 
ben Hananiah, who answered by a sign that God's 
protecting hand was still stretched over Israel (Hag. 
db). This took place in the palace of Hadrian, 
who questioned Joshua as to how God created 
the world (Gen. R. x.); concerning the angels 
(Gen. R. Ixxviii.; Lam. R. iii. 21); as to the res- 
urrection of the body (Gen. R. xxviii; Eccl. 
R. xii. 5); and in regard to the Decalogue (Pesik. 
R. 21). 

But rabbinical polemics assumed a more violent 


character when the Church, having acquired polit- - 


ical power, threw aside all reserve, and invective 
and abuse became the favorite weapons of the assail- 
ants of Judaism. A direct attack upon Christianity 
was made by the Palestinian amora R. Simlai. His 
attacks were especially directed against the doctrine 
of the Trinity (Gen. R. viii.; Yer. Ber. ix. 11d, 12a). 
A later Palestinian amora, R. Abbahu, refuted all 
the fundamental dogmas of Christianity (Yalk., 
Gen. 47; Gen. R. xxv.; Shab. 152b). With re- 
gard to the doctrine of the Trinity, Abbahu says: 
“A thing of flesh and blood may have a father, a 
brother, or a son to share in or dispute his sover- 
eignty, but the Lord said, ‘I am the Lord thy God! 
lam the first'—that is, I have no father—'and be- 
sides me there is no God'—that is, I have no son" 
(see Isa. xliv. 6; Ex. R. xxix.). Commenting upon 
Num. xxiii. 19, Abbahu says, “God is not a man, 
that he should repent; if a man say, ‘I am God,’ 
he lieth; and if hesay, ‘I am the son of man’ [Mes- 
siah], he shall repent; and if he say, ‘I shall go up 
to heaven ’—he may say it, but he can not perform 
it” (Yer. Ta‘an. i. 1). 

The Church Fathers who lived after Jerome knew 
less and less of Judaism, and merely repeated the 
arguments that had been used by their predecessors, 
supplemented by more or less slanderous attacks 
borrowed from pagan anti-Jewish writings. Spain 
became from the sixth century a hotbed of Chris- 
tian polemicsagainst Judaism. Among the numer- 
ous works written there, the oldest and the most 
important was that of Isidorus Hispalensis. In a 
book entitled “Contra Judeos,” the Archbishop of 
Seville grouped all the Biblical passages that had 


‘been employed by the Fathers to demonstrate the 


truth of Christianity. Whether learned Spanish 
Jews took up the controversy and re- 
Polemics plied to Isidorus’ arguments by coun- 
with ter-treatisesin Latin, as Griitz believes 
Christians. (“Gesch.” v. 75 et seg.), is doubtful. 
In Spain, as everywhere else in that 
period, the Jews paid littleattention to attacks writ- 
ten in Latin or Greek, which languages were not 
understood by the masses. Moreover, the Christian 
dogmas of the Trinity, the Incarnation, etc., seemed 
to them to stand in such direct contradiction to both 
the letter and the spirit of the Old Testament that 
they deemed it superfluous to refute them. 

The expansion of Karaism during the ninth and 
tenth centuries awakened in the Jews the polemical 
spirit. Alive to the dangers that threatened tradi- 
tional Judaism through the new sect, which, owing 
to the inertness of the Geonim of the Babylonian 
academics, was rapidly growing, several rabbinical 
scholars took up the study of both Biblical and sec- 
ular sciences, which enabled them to advance against 
the Christians as well as the Karaites a systematic 
defense of Jewish beliefs. The first known polernist 
of that period was David ibn Merwan al-Mukam- 
mas, who devoted the eighth and tenth chapters of 
his “ 'Ishrun al-Makalat” to the refutation of Chris- 
tian dogmas. He was followed by Saadia Gaon, 
who, both in his commentaries on the Bible and in 
the second chapter of his philosophical “Emunot, 
we-De‘ot,” assailed the arguments of the Church. 
He maintained that the Jewish religious system, 
which allowed man to approach as nearly as is pos- 
sible to perfection, would always exist, and would 
not be replaced by any other, least of all by the 
Christian, which transmuted mere abstractions into 
divine personalities. | 

More aggressive was Saadia's contemporary, the 
Karaite Al-Kirkisani. In the third treatise of his 
“Kitab al-Anwar wal-Marakib” (ch. xvi.) he says 
that “the religion of the Christians, as practised at 
present, has nothing in common with the teachings 
of Jesus. It originated with Paul, who ascribed 
divinity to Jesus and prophetic inspiration to him- 
self. It was Paul that denied the necessity of obey- 
ing the commandments and taught that religion 
consisted in humility; and it was the Nicene Coun- 
cil which adopted precepts that occur neither in the 
Law nor in the Gospels nor in the Acts of Peter 
and Paul.” Equally violent in their attacks upon 
Christianity were the Karaite writers Japheth ben 
Ali and Hadassi—the former in his commentaries 
on the Bible, and the latter in his “Eshkol ha- 
Kofer," in which the fundamental dogmas of Chris- 
tianity are harshly criticized. "The assertion of the 
Christians that God was born of a woman and as-, 
sumed a human form in the person of Jesus is con- 
sidered by Hadassi to be blasphemous. Moreover, 
the reason given by the Church that God willed the 
incarnation of Jesus in order to free the world from 
its thraldom to Satan, is declared by him to be 
absurd; for, he asks, has the world grown any bet- 
ter as a result of this incarnation? are there fewer 
murderers, adulterers, etc., among the Christians 
than there were among the pagans? 

The first works wholly devoted to the refutation 
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of Christianity appeared in the second half of the 
twelfth century in Spain—the preeminently fertile 
source of anti-Jewish writings between the sixth 
and fifteenth centuries. They were the outgrowth 
of the restless aggressiveness of the Christian clergy, 
who, taking advantage of the irruption of fanati- 
cism marking the period of the Crusades, planned 
the wholesale conversion of the Jews through the 
medium of polemical works wyitten by converts 
from Judaism. These converts, instead of confining 
themselves to the usual arguments drawn from the 
Old Testament, claimed to demonstrate from the 
Haggadah that Jesus was the Messiah—from the 
very part of rabbinical literature which they most 
derided and abused! This new method of war- 
fare was inaugurated in Spain by 
Petrus Al- Petrus Alphonsi (whose name before 
phonsi and baptism was Moses Sephardi) in his 
Jacob ben series of dialogues against the Jews, 
Reuben. the disputants being himself before 
and himself after conversion (Cologne, 
1586; later in * Bibliotheca Patrum," ed. Migne, clvii. 
595). To arm themselves against these attacks 
learned Spanish Jews began to compose manuals 
of polemics. Abouta quarter of a century after the 
composition of Judah ha-Levi's famous apologetical 
work, the * Cuzari," in which Judaism was defended 
against the attacks of Christians, Karaites, and 
philosophers, Jacob ben Reuben wrote the “Sefer 
Milhamot Adonai.” This is divided into twelve 
chapters, and contains, besides refutations of the 
Christian arguments drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment, a thorough criticism of the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, in which he points out many 
contradictions. 

About the same time Joseph Kimhi, also a native 
of Spain, wrote the “Sefer ha-Berit,” a dialogue be- 
tween a believer and an apostate. The believer 
maintains that the truth of the religion of the Jews 
is attested by the morality of its adherents. The 
Ten Commandments, at least, are observed with 
the utmost conscientiousness. The Jews concede 
no divine honors to any besides God; they do not 
perjure themselves, nor commit murder, nor rob. 
Jewish girls remain modestly at home, while Chris- 
tian girls are careless of their self-respect. Even their 
Christian antagonists admit that the Jew practises 
hospitality toward his brother Jew, ransoms the 
prisoner, clothes the naked, and feeds the hungry. 
The accusation that the Jews exact exorbitant inter- 
est from Christians is balanced by Kimhi’s state- 
ment that Christians also iake usurious interest, 
even from their fellow Christians, while wealthy 
Jews lend money to their coreligionists without 
charging any interest whatever. 

Great activity in the field of polemics was dis- 
played by both Jews and Christians in Spain in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Among the 
Christian works of the thirteenth century the most 
noteworthy are the “Capistrum Judeorum” and 
the *Pugio Fidei" (Paris, 1651; Leipsic, 1667). In 
the latter work, Raymund Martin endeavored to 
demonstrate from the Talmud, Midrash, and other 
sources that Jesus is announced in rabbinical litera- 
ture as the Messiah and the son of God; that the 
Jewish laws, although revealed by God, were abro- 
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gated by the advent of the Messiah; that the Tal- 
mudists corrupted the text of the Bible, as is indi- 
cated in the “ Tikkun Soferim." Some 
Raymund of Martin’s arguments were used by 
Martin and Pablo Christiani in his disputation with 
Nah- Nahmanides, who victoriously com- 
manides. bated them before King James and 
many ecclesiastical dignitaries. Both 
theargumentsand theirrefutation were reproduced in 
a special work entitled “ Wikkuah,” written by Nah- 
manides himself. The subjects discussed were: (1) 
Has the Messiahappeared? (2) Should the Messiah 
announced by the Prophets be considered as a god, 
or asa man born of human parents? (8) Are the 
Jews or the Christians the possessors of the true 
faith? A direct refutation of Raymund Martin's 
“Pugio Fidei” was written by Solomon Adret, who, 
in view of the misuse of the Haggadah by converts 
to Christianity, wrote also a commentary on that 
part of the Jewish literature. 

The production of Jewish polemical works in 
Spain increased with the frequency of the attacks 
upon Judaism, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, by baptized Jews. Of the latter the most 
renowned were: Alfonso of Valladolid (Abner of 
Burgos), author of the anti-Jewish works “ Moreh Ze- 
dek” (Spanish version, “ El Mustador”) and “ Teshu- 
bot ‘al Milhamot Adonai” (Spanish, “ Los Batallos 
de Dios”); Astruc Raimuch (Christian name, Dios 
Carne), who was the author of a letter, in Hebrew, 
in which he endeavored to verify, from the Old 
Testament, the doctrines of the Trinity, original 
sin, redemption, and transubstantiation; Pablo de 
Santa Maria (Solomon Levi of Burgos), author of a 
satire on the festival of Purim, addressed to Meir 
ben Solomon Alguades; Geronimo de Santa Fé 
(Joshua ben Joseph al-Lorqui), who wrote the anti- 
Jewish “Tractatus Contra Perfidiam Judsorum" 
and “De Judeis Erroribus ex Talmuth” (the latter 
was published, under the title “Hebreomastic,” at 
Zurich, 1552; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1602; Ham- 
burg, n.d.; and in Bibliotheca Magna Veterum Pa- 
trum, Lyons [vol. xxvi.], and Cologne, 1618). 

Against the writings of these converts, the two . 
last-named of whom organized the disputation of 
Tortosa, held before Benedict XIII. (Pedro de Luna) 
in 1413, there appeared a series of works which are 
remarkable for the aggressiveness of their tone. 
The first of this series was the “‘Ezer ha-Dat” of 
Ibn Pulgar. It isdivided into eight chapters (* she- 
‘arim ”), the last of which is devoted wholly to the 
work of Alfonso of Valladolid. To the letter of 
Astruc Raimuch there appeared two answers, the 
more interesting of which is that of Solomon ben 
Reuben Bonfed, in rimed prose. Apologizing for 
discussing the contents of a letter not addressed to 
him, Bonfed minutely examines the Christian dog- 
mas and proceeds to show how irrational and unten- 

able they are. “You twist and distort 

Pablo de the Biblical text to establish the doc- 
Santa Maria trine of the Trinity. Had you a qua- 
and Joseph ternity to prove, you would demon- 

ibn Vives. strate it quite as strikingly and con- 
vincingly from the Old Testament.” 

An answer to Pablo's satire was written by Joseph 
ibn Vivesal-Lorqui. The writer expresses his aston- 
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ishment that Pablo should have changed his faith. 
Satirically he canvasses the various motives which 
might have led him to take such a step—desire for 
wealth and power, the gratification of sensual long- 
ings—and naively concludes that probably Pablo 
had carefully studied Christianity and had come to 
the conclusion that its dogmas were well founded. 
He (Joseph), therefore, begged Pablo to enlighten 
him on eight specific points which seemed to war- 
rant doubts as to the truth of Christianity: (1) The 
mission of the Messiah announced by the Prophets 
was to deliver Israel. Was this accomplished by 
Jesus? (2) It is expressly stated by the Prophets 
that the Messiah would assemble the Jews, the de- 
scendants of Abraham, and lead them out from 
exile. How, then, can this be applied to Jesus, who 
came when the Jews still possessed their land? (8) 
It is predicted that after the arrival of the Messiah, 
Palestine, peopled by the descendants of Jacob, who 
would have at their head David for king, would en- 
joy unbroken prosperity. But is there any country 
more desolate than that land is now? (4) After the 
arrival of the Messiah, God, the Prophets foretold, 
would be recognized by the whole universe. Has 
this been fulfilled? (5) Where is the universal peace 
predicted for the Messianic time by the Prophets? 
(6) Where is the Temple, with its divine service by 
the priests and Levites, that the Messiah was to re- 
store, according to the predictions of the Prophets? 
(7) Great miracles are foretold—the worship in Jeru- 
salem of God by all nations; the war between Gog 
and Magog; etc. Did these take place at the time of 
Jesus? (8) Did any prophet predict that the Messiah 
would abrogate the Mosaic law? “These,” says 
Joseph ibn Vives, “are only a few of the numerous 
doubts that have been suggested to me by the words 
of the Prophets. Much more difficult to allay are 
my doubts concerning the birth, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus, his intercourse with his disciples 
and others, his miracles; but these I would discuss 
orally, and not in writing.” 

A general work against Christianity was written 
in Spanish, under the title * Tratado" (* Bittul ‘Ikkere 
ha-Nozerim” in the Hebrew translation of Joseph 
ibn Shem-Tob), by the philosopher Hasdai Crescas. 
In a dispassionate, dignified manner he refutes on 
philosophical] grounds the doctrines of 
original sin, redemption, the Trinity, 
the incarnation, the Immaculate Con- 
ception, transubstantiation, baptism, 
and the Messianic mission of Jesus, and attacks 
the Gospels. Another general anti-Christian work, 
entitled “Eben Bohan,” and modeled upon the 
“Milhamot Adonai” of Jacob ben Reuben, was 
written at the end of the fourteenth century by 
Shem-Tob ben Isaac ibn Shaprut, who, in 1876, de- 
bated in public at Pamplona with Cardinal Pedro 
de Luna, afterward Benedict XIIL, on the dogmas 
of original sin and redemption. The book is di- 
vided into fifteen chapters, the last being devoted 
to the refutation of the work of Alfonso of Valladolid 
against the “ Milhamot Adonai” of Jacob ben Reuben. 

Of the same character as the “Eben Bohan,” and 
of about the same date, are the works written by 
Moses Cohen of Tordesillas and by Hayyim ibn 
Musa, entitled respectively “‘Ezer ha-Emunah” and 
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“Magen wa-Romah.” A masterpiece of satire upon 
Christian dogma is the * [ggeret al-Tehi ka-A boteka,” 
written at the beginning of the fifteenth century by 
Profiat Duran and addressed to the baptized Jew 
David Bonet Bongoron. It was so skilfully com- 
posed that until the appearance of Joseph ibn Shem- 
Tob’s commentary thereon Christian authors believed 
it to be favorable to Christianity, and frequently 
quoted it under the corrupted title * Alteca Boteca ? ; 
but when they perceived the real character of the 
epistle they strove to destroy all the copies known, 
Associated with this letter is Duran's polemic * Keli- 
mat ha-Goyim," a eritieism of Christian dogma, 
written in 1397 at the request of Hasdai Crescas, 
to whom it is dedicated. It was much used by his 
kinsman Simon ben Zemah Duran in his attacks 
upon Christianity, especially in those which concern 
the abrogation of the Mosaic law and are made in his 
commentary on the sayings of the Fathers (* Magen 
A bot," published separately under the title * Keshet 
u-Magen," Leghorn, 1785; reedited by M. Stein- 
schneider, Berlin, 1881). 

The earliest anti-Jewish writings in France date 
from the first half of the ninth century. Between 
825 and 840 Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, wrote three 
anti-Jewish epistles, among which was one entitled 
“De Insolentia Judeorum,” and one “Concerning 

the Superstitions of the Jews” (“ Ago- 
In bardi Opera,” ed. Migne, civ.). The 
France. author endeavors, in the latter work, 
to show from various Biblical pas- 
sages that the society of Jews should be avoided 
even more than association with pagans, since Jews 
are the opponents of Christianity. He recounts the 
judgments passed by the Church Fathers upon the 
Jews, the restrictive measures taken against them 
by different councils, their superstitions, and their 
persistent refusal to believe in Jesus. Agobard’s 
successor in the diocese of Lyons, Bishop Amolo, 
also wrote against the Jews, denouncing their super- 
stitions, calling attention to the invidious expres- 
sions used by them to designate the Apostles and 
the Gospels, and exposing the fictitious character of 
their arguments in defense of their Messianic hopes 
(“Contra Judæos,” ed. Migne, cxvi.). 

However, works like those of Agobard and Amolo 
were very rare in France in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries; they began to multiply only after the 
Crusades, when every priest considered himself 
charged with the duty of saving Jewish souls. The 
many anti-Jewish works of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries include: * De Incarnatione, Adver- 
sus Judos,” by Guilbert; “Annulus seu Dialogus 
Christiani et Judæi de Fidei Sacramentis," by Ru- 
pert; * Tractatus Adversus Judæorum Inveteratam 
Duritiem,” by Pierre le Venerable; “Contra Jude- 
orum” (anonymous); “Liber Contra Perfidiam Ju- 
deorum," by Pierre of Blois: “Altercatio Judei 
de Fide Christiana,” by Gilbert Crepin; “De Messia 
Ejusque Adventu Preeterito,” by Nicolas de Lyra. 
From the thirteenth century polemical works in 
French began to appear, as, for instance, “De la 
Disputation de la Synagogue et dela Sainte Eglise” 
(Jubinal, *Mystéres du XV* Siécle,” ii. 404-408); 
“La Disputation du Juyf et du Crestian” (“ His- 
toire Littéraire de France," xxiii. 917). 
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On the part of the Jews there appeared in north- 
ern France a collection of replies made “to infidels 
and Christians” by several members of the Official 
family, especially by Joseph the Zealot (who is 
credited with the redaction of the Hebrew version, 
entitled * Wikkuah,” of the disputation of 1240 be- 
tween Nicholas Donin and four representatives of 
the Jews), Jehiel of Paris, Judah ben David of 
Melun, Samuel ben Solomon, and Moses de Coucy. 
The characteristic features of these controversies are 
the absence of fanaticism in the clerical disputants 
and the freedom of speech of the Jews, who do not 
content themselves with standing upon the defen- 
sive, but often attack their opponents, not with dia- 
lectics, but with clever repartee. The following 
may serve as an example: Nathan ben Meshullam 
was asked to give a reason for the duration of the 
present exile, while that of Babylon, which was in- 
flicted upon the Jews as a punishment for the worst 
of crimes, idolatry, lasted only seventy years. He 
answered: “Because in the time of the First Temple 
the Jews made stone images of Astarte and other 
statues which could not last for long; while in the 
time of the Second Temple they deified one of them- 
selves, Jesus, to whom they applied many prophecies, 
thus creating a durable idol which attracted many 
worshipers. The gravity of the fault, therefore, called 
for a corresponding severity in the punishment.” 

Regular treatises in defense of Judaism against 
the attacks of Christianity began to appear in south- 
em France. The most important of these were: the 
“Sefer ha-Berit” of Joseph Kimhi (see above) ; 

the “Mahazik ha-Emunah” of Mor- 

In decai ben Josiphiah; the “ Milhemet 
Provence. Mizwah” of Meir ben Simon of Nar- 
bonne; and three works by Isaac ben 

Nathan—a refutation of the arguments contained 
in the epistle of the fictitious Samuel of Morocco 
(who endeavored to demonstrate from the Bible the 
Messiahship of Jesus); “ Tokahat Mat‘eh,” against 
Geronimo de Santa Fé; and “ Mibzar Yizhak,” a 
general attack upon Christianity. An interesting 
polemical work was written in France at the end of 
the eighteenth century by Isaac Lopez, under the 
title “Kur Mazref ha-Emunot u-Mar'eh. ha-Emet.” 
It is divided into twelve chapters or “ gates,” and 
contains, besides a refutation of the Christian argu- 
ments drawn from the Old Testament, a thorough 
criticism of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, in which the author points out many contra- 
dictions and false statements. He accuses Paul of 
hypocrisy for prohibiting in one country what he 
allowed in another. Thus, for instance, to the Chris- 
tians of Rome, who clung to the Mosaic law, he did 
not dare to recommend the abrogation of circumci- 
sion and other commandments: “For circumcision 
verily profiteth, if thou keep the law; but if thou 
bea breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made 
uncireumcision.? “Do we then make void the law 
through faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the 
law " (Rom. ii. 25, iii. 81). But to the Galatians he 
said: “Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing. For 
I testify again to every man that is circumcised, he 
is a debtor to do the whole law ” (Gal. v. 2, 9). SIT 
this is the case,” asks Lopez, “why did not Paul, 
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who was circumcised, observe the Mosaic law? 
Then, again, why did he cause his disciple Timothy 
to be circumcised?” To the Hebrews Paul said, 
“He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses” (Heb. x. 28); but to 
his disciple Titus he wrote, “But avoid foolish 
questions, and genealogies, and contentions, and stri- 
vings about the law; for they are unprofitable and 
vain ? (Titus iii. 9). | 

Although the * Disputatio Christianorum et Judz- 
orum Olim Rome Habita Coram Imperatore Con- 
stantino" (Mayence, 1544) is founded on a fiction, 
there is no doubt that religious controversies be- 
tween Christians and Jews in Italy were held as 
early as the pontificate of Boniface IV. (608-615). 
Alcuin (735-804) relates that while he 
was in Pavia a disputation took place 
between a Jew named Julius and 
Peter of Pisa. Yet in spite of the frequency of re- 
ligious controversies anti-J ewish writings were very 
rare in Italy before the Crusades; the only work of 
the kind known to belong to the eleventh century 
was that of Damiani, entitled * Antilogus Contra 
Judzos," in which he sought, by means of numer- 
ous passages from the Old Testament, such as those 
relating to the Creation, the building of the tower 
of Babel, the triple priestly benediction, the thrice- 
repeated * Holy," and the Messianic passages, to es- 
tablish the Christian doctrines of the Trinity and 
the divinity of Jesus (Migne, “ Patrologia," 9d series, 
1853; comp. Vogelstein and Rieger, " Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom," i. 26 et seq.). 

But from the time of the pontificate of Innocent 
IIL. anti-Jewish writings in Italy, as elsewhere, be- 
gan to multiply. To the earlier calumny that the 
Talmud contained blasphemies against Christianity, 
there was added, after the twelfth century, the accu- 
sation that the Jews used Christian blood for ritual 
purposes. About the same time also there appeared 
the charge that the Jews pierce the consecrated host 
until blood flows. The first Jewish polemical wri- 
ter in Italy seems to have been Moses of Salerno, 
who, between 1925 and 1240, composed * Ma’amar 
ha-Emunah” and “Ta‘anot,” in both of which he 
attacked the fundamental dogmas of Christianity. 
They were followed by other polemics, the most 
important of which are the * Milhamot Adonai” (or 
« She'elot u-Teshubot," or “‘Edut Adonai Ne'ema- 
nah”), by Solomon ben Jekuthiel ; the “Magen Abra- 
ham” (or “ Wikkuah ”), by Abraham Farissol; and 
the * Hassagot ‘al Sifre ha-Shilluhim," by Brieli. 

The shamefully oppressive economic and polit- 
ical conditions under which the Jews labored in 
Germany and in Austria during the Middle Ages 
rendered them regardless of the flood of anti-Jewish 
writings with which those countries became inun- 
dated. It was not until the fifteenth century that a 
polemical work against Christianity appeared in 

Austria. This was written by Lip- 

In mann Mülhausen, under the title “Se- 
Germany fer ha-Nizzahon,? and it consisted of 
and 354 paragraphs, the last eight of which 

Austria. contained a dispute which took place 

between the author and a convert 
named Peter. Lipmann quotes in his work 346 
passages from the Old Testament, upon which his 
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argument against Christianity is based. Very char- 
acteristic is his objection to the divinity of Jesus. 
“Tf really God had willed to descend upon the earth 
in the form of a man, He, in His omnipotence, would 
have found means to do so without degrading Him- 
self to be born of a woman." "The Gospel itself, ac- 
cording to Lipmaun, speaks against the assumption 
that Jesus was born of a virgin, since, with the pur- 
pose of showing that he was a descendant of David, 
it gives the genealogy of Joseph, the husband of 
:Mary. 

Among the numerous objections raised by Lip- 
mann to the doctrine of redemption, mention may be 
made of the following: “Why,” asks he, “did God 
cause Jesus to be born after thousands of generations 
had lived and died, and thus allow pious men to 
suffer damnation for a fault which they had not 
committed? Was it necessary that Christ should 
be born of Mary only, and were not Sarah, Miriam, 
Abigail, Hulda, and others equally worthy of this fa- 
vor? Then, again, if mankind beredeemed through 
Christ, and the original sin be forgiven through his 
crucifixion, why is the earth still laboring under the 
Lord's curse: ‘In sorrow thou shalt bring forth chil- 
dren.’ ‘Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee’ [Gen. ii. 16, 18]? Were there invisible 
curses which have been removed, while the visible 
were allowed to remain?” As may be readily sur- 
mised, the “Sefer ha-Nizzahon ” called forth a num- 
ber of replies from Christians. Of these there were 
published Wilhelm Schickard’s “Triumphator Vap- 
ulans, sive Refutatio Blasphemi Libri Hebraici” (Ti- 
bingen, 1629), Stephen Gerlow’s “Disputatio Con- 
tra Lipmanni Nizzachon” (Königsberg, 1647), and 
Christian Schotan's * Anti-Lipmanniana " (Franeker, 
1659). In 1615 there appeared also in Germany a 
polemical work in Judeo-German entitled “Der 
Jüdische Theriak"; it was composed by Solomon 
Offenhausen, and was directed against the anti-Jew- 
ish " Schlangenbalg " of the convert Samuel Brenz. 

. The Jewish work which more than any other 
aroused the antagonism of Christian writers was the 
*Hizzuk Emunah” of the Karaite 


Isaac Isaac Troki, which was written in Po- 
Troki’s land and translated into Latin, Ger- 
* Hizzuk man, Spanish, and English. It occu- 
Emunah." pies two volumes and is subdivided 


into ninety-nine chapters. The book 
begins by demonstrating that Jesus was not the 
Messiah predicted by the Prophets. “This,” says 
the author, “is evident (1) from his pedigree, (2) 
from his acts, (3) from the period in which he lived, 
aud (4) from the fact that during his existence the 
promises that related to the advent of the expected 
Messiah were not fulfilled.” His argument on 
these pointsis as follows: (1) Jesus’ pedigree: With- 
out discussing the question of the relationship of 
Joseph to David, which is very doubtful, one may ask 
what has Jesus to do with Joseph, who was not his 
father? (2) Hisacts: According to Matt. x. 34, Jesus 
` sald, “Think not that I come to make peace on earth: 
I come not to send peace but the sword, and to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law.” On the other hand, Holy 
Writ attributes to the true and expected Mes- 


siah actions contrary to those of Jesus. (8) The 
period of his existence: It is evident that Jesus did 
not come at the time foretold by the Prophets, for 
they predicted the advent of Messiah at the latter 
days (Isa. ii. 2). (4) The fulfilment of the Messianic: 
promises: All the Prophets predicted that at the ad- 
vent of the Messiah peace and justice would reign in 
the world, not only among men but even among the 
animals; yet there is not one sincere Christian who. 
would claim that this has been fulfilled. 

Among Isaac Troki’s objections to the divinity of 
Jesus the following may be mentioned: The Chris- 
tian who opposes Judaism must believe that the Jews. 
tormented and crucified Jesus either with his will or 
against his will If with his will, then the Jews. 
had ample sanction for what they did. Besides, if 
Jesus was really willing to meet such a fate, what 
cause was there for complaint and affliction? And 
why did he pray in the manner related in Matt. 
xxvi. 89? On the other hand, if it be assumed that 
the crucifixion was against his will, how then can 
he be regarded as God—he, who was unable to re- 
sist the power of those who brought him to the 
cross? How could one who had not the power to 
save his own life be held as the Savior of all man- 
kind? (ch. xlvii.). 

In the last chapter Isaac quotes Rev. xxii. 18, and 
asks how Christians could consistently make changes. 
of such a glaring nature; for the change of the Sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first day of the week 
was not authorized by Jesus or any of his disciples; 
and the partaking of the blood and flesh of a stran- 
gled beast is a palpable infringement of the dictates 
of the A postles. 

A series of apologetic and polemical works, writ- 
ten in Spanish and Portuguese by scholarly refugees 
from Spain and Portugal, appeared in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in Holland and in some 
places in Italy. Of these the most important are: 

“Sobre el Capitulo 58 de Ezaya e au- 
By tros Textos de Sagrada Escritura," by 
Maranos. Montalto; “Livro Fayto . . . em Que 
Mostra a Verdad de Diversos Textos e 
Cazas, Que Alegão as Gentilidades para Confirmar 
Suas Seictas,” by the same author; “Tractado de la 
Verdad de la Ley " (Hebrew transl. by Isaac Gomez 
de Gora, under the title “Torat Mosheh "), by Saul 
Levi Morteira; “Tratado da Calumnia,” by Nah- 
mios de Castro; “Fuenta Clara, las Excellencias y 
Calumnias de los Hebreos," by Isaac Cardoso; 
“ Prevenciones Divinas Contra la Vance Idolatria de 
las Gentes” and “ Explicação Paraphrastica Sobre o 
Capitulo 58 de Propheta Isahias," by Balthazar 
Orobio de Castro; * Fortalazzo" (Hebrew transl. by 
Marco Luzzatto), by Abraham Peregrino. 

Though much less violent than the Christian anti- 
Jewish writings, an extensive anti-Jewish polemical 
literature has been produced by Mohammedan schol- 
ars. The subject-matter of this literature is closely 
connected with the earlier attacks upon Judaism 
found in the Koran and the tradition (“hadith ”), 
the most debated charge being that of having falsi- 
fied certain portions of the Holy Scriptures and 
omitted others. Among the examples of falsifica- 
tion is the Biblical account of the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, in which, according to the Mohammedans, the 
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name of Isaac was substituted for that of Ishmael. 
The passages omitted contained the predictions re- 
garding the advent of Mohammed and his mission 
to all mankind. A common point for controversy 
also was the question of the abrogation of the divine 
laws—the Sabbath Jaw, the dietary laws, and other 
Biblical commandments. 

On the Jewish part very little was written against 
Islam, and besides occasional attacks scattered 
through the Biblical commentaries of the Rabbin- 
ites and Karaites, and the philosophical works of 

Saadia, Abraham ibn Daud, Judah ha- 
In Islam. Levi, Moses ben Maimon, and others, 

Jewish literature contains but two 
productions of any extent that are devoted to an 
attack upon Islam: the “ Ma’amar ‘al Yishmael” of 
Solomon ben Adret, refuting the attacks upon the 
Bible by Abu Mohammed ibn Hazm, and the 
* Keshet u-Magen ” of Simon Duran. 

The following is an alphabetical list of printed 
polemical works in Hebrew and J udsgo-German: 


NIN WN bx n^uw, Proflat Duran. Published with the anti- 
Christian satire of Solomon Bonfed 
and the disputation of Shem-Tob ben 
Joseph Falaquera. Constantinople, 
1570-75; Breslau, 1844, in the col- 
lection dma yay. with a German 
translation by Geiger. 

pon pwr 'à nm, Joseph ibn Vives! answer to Pablo Chris- 
tiani. Published in " Dibre Haka- 

mim," Metz, 1849. 
Syn mns (Disputatio Leoni Josephi Alfonsi cum 
Rabbino Judah Mizrahi), Isaac Baer 
Levinsohn. Leipsic, 1864. 
wpn nnpN, Hayyim Viterbo. Printed in “ Ta'an Ze- 
kenim," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855. 
mAN /D, disputations collected from the Talmud 
and Midrashim. Isny, 1542. 
nip DDN, Levinsohn. Against the accusation of 
ritual murder. Odessa, 1864; Warsaw, 
1879, 1881. 
DUI AW p Isaac Jacob ben Saul Ashkenazi. 
sterdam, 1696. 
Dey py bw, Hasdai Crescas. Published by Ephraim 
Deinard, Kearny, N. J., 1894. 
ARDY nm» JA, Isaac Onkeneira. Constantinople, 1577. 
man ’p, Joseph Kimhi. Partly published with 
the ** Milhemet Hobah," Constantino- 
ple, 1710. 
D1nbj" ON, M. Rosenschein. London. 
nyna 025 Isaac ha-Levi Satanow. Berlin, 1800? 
m bya nw? Don David Nasi. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1866, and by Ephraim Deinard, Kearny, 
N. J., 1894. 
bran “9 mio. In Wagenseil’s '* Tela Ignea Satan,” 
Freiburg, 1681. 
pnan mo". In Wagenseil’s * Tela Ignea Satanze,” 
Freiburg, 1681, and by Steinsehneider, 
Stettin, 1960. 
wniy mo" Solomon ben Jekuthiel (see Jelinek, 
(m menor) — "B. H.” ii. 43). 
baam, Levinsohn. Odessa, 1864; Warsaw, 1878. 
m)yON pin, Isaac Troki. Published by Wagenseil, 
and later in Amsterdam. 1705; Jerusa- 
lem, 1845; Leipsic, 1857. In Judso- 
German, Amsterdam, 1717; in English, 
by Mocatta, London, 1856. 
PRA AL TW, Solomon Zalman Offenhausen. Amster- 
dam, 1737; under the title ** Sefer ha- 
Nizzahon," Hanau, 1615 ; with a Latin 
translation, Altdorf, 1680. 
narn n^sD m, Isaac Lopez. Metz, 1847. 
manys wp5, Kozin. Smyrna, 1855. 
msn nenbn, Solomon ben Simon Duran. Published 
with the '* Keshet u-Magen," Leipsic, 
1850. 
Dbw nrnbor, Rosenberg. Wilna, 1871. 
abw nrnmor, Benjaminsohn. New York, 1898. 
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^D) VND). Published by Abraham Berliner, Altona, 
1875. 
9K59 ms), W. Shur. Chicago, 1897. 
yinsin ’D, Lipmann Mülhausen. Published by Wa- 
genseil, and at Amsterdam, 1709, 1711, 
and Königsberg, 1847. 
omm ponp, various religious disputations. Pub- 
lished by Abraham Geiger, Breslau, 
1844. 
y»ynbvya yay Gabriel Isaac Pressburger. Prague, 1825. 


For later polemics see ANTI-SEMITISM; CONVER- 
SION; DISPUTATIONS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heathen Polemics: Frankel, in Monats- 
schrift, 1856, op. 81-91; Gritz, ib. 1872, pp. 198-206; Giles, 
Heathen Records to the Jewish Scripture History, London, 
1856; idem, Notice of the Jews and Their Country by the 
Classic Writers of Antiquity, London, 1872; L. Geiger, Quid 
de Judworum Moribus Atque Institutis Scriptoribus Ro- 
manis Persuasum Fuerit, Berlin, 1872 ; ''hiancourt, Ce Qui 
Tacite Dit des Juifs au Commencement dw Livre V. des 
Histoires, in R. E. J. xix. 189: Théodore Reinach, Terts 
d'Auteurs Grecs et Romains Relatifs au Judaism, Paris, 
1895; Schürer, Gesch. iii. 102 et seq.; Friedlander, Gesch. der 
Jüdischen Apologetik, 1903. 

Christian Polemics: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 993 et seq.; De 
Rossi, Bibliotheca Antichristiana, Parma, 1800: Kayserling, 
Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 114 et seq.; Steinschneider, Jewish 
Literature, p. 314; Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litera- 
tur, iii. 655-670; Hamburger, R. B. T. Supplement, 1900, s.v. 
Disputation ; Ziegler, Religidse Disputationen im Mittel- 
alter, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1894; Isidore Loeb, La Contro- 
verse Religieuse Entre les Chrétiens et les Juifs du Moyen 
Age, Paris, 1888; Israel Lévi, in R. E. J. v. 289 et seq.; Gei- 
ger, Proben Jtidischer Vertheidigung Gegen Christenthum, 
in Breslauer's Jahrbuch, i., ii. (1850-51). 

Mohammedan Polemics: Steinschneider, Polemische und 
Apologetische Literatur in Arabischer Sprache Zwischen 
Muslimen, Christen, und Juden, in Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, vi., No.3; Goldziher, Ueber Mau- 
hammedanische Polemik Gegen Ahl al-Kitab, in Z. D. 
M. Q. xxxii. 341-887 ; Schreiner, Zur Gesch. der Polemik 
Zwischen Juden und Muhammedanern, ib, xlii. i Be 
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POLEMON II.: King, first of the Pontus and 
the Bosporus, then of the Pontus and Cilicia, and 
lastly of Cilicia alone; died in 74 c.E. Together 
with other neighboring kings and princes, Polemon 
once visited King Agrippa I. in Tiberias (Josephus, 
* Ant," xix. 8, 8 1). The Herodian princess Bere- 


nice, of whom it was reported that she held forbid- 


den relations with her brother, chose Polemon for a 
husband, in order to mend her reputation, she being 
Pole- 
mon married her not so much for her beauty as for 
her riches; and he adopted Judaism, undergoing the 
rite of circumcision. His wife soon left him, how- 
ever, and Polemon abandoned his Judaism (20. xx. 
7, 88). According to the Christian Bartholomeus 
legend, he accepted Christianity, but only to be- 
come a pagan again. If there is any truth in the 
story, the numerous Jews living in the Bosporus 
kingdom must have taken an interest in his con- 
version to Christianity and also in its being made 
known in the mother country. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 360, 428; Gutsehmid, 
Kleine Schriften. ii. 951, 353; Prosopographia Imperii Ro- 
mani, iii. 59, No. 406. 

G. : S. Km. 

POLICE LAWS: Laws regulating intercourse 
among citizens, and embracing the care and pres- 
ervation of the public peace, health, safety, moral- 
ity, and welfare. The prevention of crime is the 
main object of the police laws, although there are 
many other points not strictly involved in the pop- 
ular definition of crime, but materially affecting the 
security and convenience of the public, which are 
recognized as lying within their province. 

It is a moot question whether the cities of Judea 
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had a regulated police force during Biblical times. 
There are many terms in the Bible which have been 
translated to denote magistrates or police officers; 
but the correctness of the translation is questioned 
in almost every instance by modern scholars (see 
GOVERNMENT). The Deuteronomic 

In Biblical code (Deut. xvi. 18) enjoins the ap- 
Times.  pointment of “shoterim” (A. V. *ofli- 
cers”; LXX. ypauparoeicayoyeic; Tar- 

gum, IY AH; and almost all Jewish commentators, 
" police officers” whose duty it was to execute the 
decisions of the court; comp. Rasbi and Ibn Ezra, 
Midr. Tan. and Midr. Lekah Tob ad loc. ; Pesik. R., 
ed. Friedmann, p. 149b ; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Sanhe- 
drin, i. 1, and * Lehem Mishneh ” ad loc. ; comp. Prov. 
vi. 7) alongside the “shofetim” (judges) in every 
town (comp. Ezra vii. 25, A. V. ; LXX. ypaupareic). 
As far as can be gleaned from the Biblical records, the 
duties of the “shoterim” were to make proclamations 
to the people, especially in time of war (Deut. xx. 
9, 8, 9; Josh. i. 10, iii. 2), to guard the king's person 


(I Chron. xxvii. 1), to superintend publie xvorks (II 
Chron, xxxiv. 13; comp. Ex. v. 6, 10, 14, 19, where 


the same term is applied to Pharaoh's taskmasters), 
and other similar services. "The frequent mention 
of the shoterim together with the judges (Deut. 
xvi. 18; Josh. viii. 83, xxiii. 9, xxiv. 1; I Chron. 
xxiii. 4, xxvi. 29), or with the elders of the commu- 
nity (Num. xi 16; Deut. xxix. 9, xxxi. 98) who 
acted as judgesin earlier times (see ELDER; JUDGE), 
would seem to indicate that these officials were at- 
tached to the courts of justice, and held themselves 
in readiness to execute the orders of the officiating 
judge. Josephus relates (^Ant." iv. 8, & 14) that 
every judge had at his command two such officers, 
from the tribe of Levi. That Levites were later 
preferred for this office is evident also from various 
passages in Chronicles (I Chron. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 29; 
II Chron. xxxiv. 18). Besides officers of the town 
there were also oflicers for every tribe, similar, prob- 
ably, to the modern district police (Deut. i. 15; Sifre, 
Deut. 144; Sanh. 16b). Thechief of the judicial de- 
partment established by Jehoshaphat seems to have 
had also chicf jurisdiction over the police (II Chron. 
xix. 11; comp. čb. xxvi. 11). Mention is also made 
of watchmen who patrolled the city at night and 
attacked all suspicious persons (Cant. iii. 8, v. 77). 
The Temple had a police force of its own, most of 
its officers being Levites. These were the gatekeep- 
ers (“sho‘arim ”; I Chron. ix. 17, 24- 
27; xxvi. 12-18), the watchmen that 
guarded the entrance to the Temple 
mount, and those that had charge of 
the cleaning of its precincts (Philo, ed. Cohn, iii. 
210). Levites were stationed at twenty-one points 
in the Temple court; at three of them priests kept 
watch during the night. A captain patrolled with 
a lantern, to see that the watchmen were at their 
posts; and if one was found sleeping, the captain 
had the right to beat him and to set fire to his gar- 
ments (Mid. i. 1, 2). The opening and the closing 
of the gates, considered to be a very difficult task, 
and requiring, according to Josephus (*B. J.” vi. 5, 
§ 8; “Contra Ap.” ii. 10), the services of at least 
twenty men, was also one of the watchmen's duties; 
and a special officer was appointed to superintend 


Temple 
Police. 


that work (Shek. v. 1; comp. Schürer, * Gesch." 
Eng. ed., division ii., i. 264-268; see TEMPLE). 

The Mishnah (Ket. xiii. 1) mentions two judges 
of “gezerot” (lit. “prohibitions,” “decrees”; see 
GEZERAH), ADMON BEN GADDAI and Hanan ben 
Abishalom (HANAN THE EavPTIAN), who were in 
Jerusalem during the latter part of the second com- 
monwealth, and the baraita quoted in the Gemara 
(Ket. 105a) adds one more, named Nahum the Mede. 
The meaning of the term “gezcrot” in this con- 
nection, and the significance and functions of these ` 
judges, have been variously explained by modern 
scholars (see Frankel, “Darke ha-Mishnah,” p. 61; 
idem, in " Monatsschrift," 1852, p. 247, note 5; 
Weiss, “Dor,” i. 193; Sidon, “Eine Magistratur in 
Jerusalem,” in Berliner’s “Magazin,” 1890, pp. 198 
et seg.; Grünwald, zb. 1891, p. 60); but it is safe to. 
assume that the functions of these judges were simi- 
lar to those of modern police magistrates (comp. 
Yer. Ket. xiii. 1), although they may have had also 


some judicial authority in petty cases. These, un- 
like the judges of courts of jusiice, received a stipu- 
lated salary from the Temple treasury (“'Terumat 


ha-Lishkah,” Shek. iv. 2). Each of them was al- 
lowed ninety-nine manahs per annum, which sum, 
if not sufficient for his support, might be increased 
(Ket. 105a; comp. “Yad,” Shekalim, iv. 7, where 

the annual salary is given as ninety manahs). 
Mention is made in the Talmud of various police 
officials that held office in the Jewish communities 
of Palestine and Babylon. 'The Greek names by 
which most of them were known indicate that they 
were introduced during a later period, after Hellenic 
influence had become strong among the Jews. Most 
of these officials received their authority from the 
local courts, and were appointed by 


Local them as adjuncts to the communal 
Police organization. Officers were appointed 
Officials. for the following duties: to supervise 


the correctness of weights and meas- 
ures (DATAN, a corruption of DY} IN=Aayopdvouor; 
Sifra, Kedoshim, viii..8; B. D. 89a); to regulate the 
market price of articles (B. B. 89a; according to an- 
other opinion, it was unnecessary to appoint ofti- 
cials for this purpose, since competition would reg- 
ulate the price; in Yer. B. B. v. 11, Rab is mentioned 
as having been appointed to this office by the exil- 
arch); to allot land by measurement, and to see 
that no one overstepped the limits of his field (B. B. 
68a and RaSHBaM ad loc. ; in B. M. 107b, Adda, the 
surveyor [nwNrnt/?5], is mentioned as holding the 
office; comp. ‘Er. 56a). Besides these, mention is 
made of watchmen who guarded the city (B. D. 68a, 
according to the interpretation of Maimonides in his 
Commentary of the Mishnah, and of R. Hananecl, 
quoted in RaSHBaM ad loc.; comp. Git. 80b; Sanh. 
98b; Yer. Hag. i. 7; Sheb. iv. 2, end) and of mounted 
and armed watchmen who maintained order in the 
suburbs (B. B. 8a; comp. Yeb. 191b). There were 
also officers in charge of the dispensation of charity 
(B. B. 8b). Permission was given to the authorities 
of every town to supervise the correctness of weights 
and measures, to regulate the market price of 
articles and of labor, and to punish those who did 
not abide by the regulations (/5.). The salaries of 
all these officers were drawn from the town treas- 
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ury, to which all the inhabitants had to contribute 
(see DOMICIL). 

The police laws of the Bible and of the Talmud 
are very numerous. The Biblical commandment to 
build a battlement around the roof of a house, “that 
thou bring not blood upon thine house, if any man 
fall from thence” (Deut. xxii. 8), was regarded by 
the Rabbis as a general principle, from which were 

derived many regulations the object 

Special of which was to insure public safety. 

Police Thus, it was forbidden to harbor a 
Laws. vicious dog or to keep a broken lad- 
der on one’s premises (B. K. 15b), or 

to keep a pit or a well uncovered or unfenced 
(Sifre, Deut. 229; “Yad,” Rozeah, xi. 4). Dogs 
had to be kept chained; they might be let loose 
during the night only in places where a sudden at- 
tack of an enemy was feared (B. K. 83a). Untamed 
animals, especially cats that might injure children, 
might not be kept; and any one was permitted to 
kill such an animal found on the premises of a Jew 
(ib. S0b; comp. Hul. 7b) A ruined wall or a de- 


cayed tree was not allowed to remain in a public 
place. The owner was given thirty days’ notice to 
remove it; but if the danger was imminent he was 
compelled to remove it forthwith (B. M. 117b; 
“Yad,” Nizke Mamon, xiii. 19; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 416, 1, and Isserles' gloss). No 
one was permitted to throw stones into the street 
(B. K. 50b) or to build a tunnel under the public 
thoroughfare (B. B. 60a), except by special permis- 
sion of the city authorities and under their super- 
vision (Hoshen Mishpat, 417, 1, Isserles’ gloss, and 
« Pithe Teshubah ” ad loc.). Weapons might not be 
sold to suspicious persons (‘Ab. Zarah 15b; “ Yad,” 
Rozeah, xii. 12, 14; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
151, 5). 

Another set of police regulations was based on 
the Biblical expression “Neither shalt thou stand 
against the blood of thy neighbor” (Lev. xix, 16). 
The Rabbis made it obligatory upon any man who 
saw one drowning, or in danger of an attack by 
robbers or by a wild beast, to endeavor to save him 
(Sifra ad toc.; Sanh. 78a). The court was obliged 
to furnish safe passage to travelers in dangerous 
places; so that, when a murdered man was found, 
the elders of the nearest town could conscientiously 
say, “Our hands have not shed this blood” (Deut. 
xxi. 7; Sifre ad loc.; Sotah 45b, 46a; “Yad,” le. 
ix. 8; 2b. Ebel, xiv. 8). The court was obliged also 
to provide wide avenues, furnished with posts and 
directions, leading to the cities of refuge, so that one 
who had committed murder unwittingly might have 
casy access to them in his escape from the hands of 
the go'el (B. B. 90a; Mak. 10a; see ASYLUM; AVEN- 
GER OF BLOOD). 

Numerous laws were instituted by the Rabbis 
with the view of preserving the health of the com- 
munity (see Hearn Laws) The laws tending to 

the preservation of the life of dumb 

Sanitary creatures, and to the considerate care 

Laws. of them, also formed a large portion 

of rabbinic legislation (see CRUELTY 

TO ANIMALS). The care of the poor and the proper 
distribution of charity were also regulated by law 
{see CuanrrY) Many provisions are found in the 


Talmud the purpose of which was to guard free 
commercial intercourse. Roads leading from one 


town to another had to be at least eight cubits 


wide; so that two wagons, going in opposite direc- 
tions, might pass without difficulty. Roads leading 
to commercial centers were to be at least sixteen 
cubits wide (B. D. 100a, b; RaSHBaM ad loc.). 
Balconies or other extensions of houses projecting 
to the public thoroughfare and trees in the public 
streets whose branches might obstruct the passage 
of a rider mounted on his camel were also prohibited 
(B. B. 27b, 60a). "Trees growing near the bank of 
a river, if they impeded freight-laborers in their 
work, might be cut down with impunity (D. M. 
107b)  Building-materials might not be prepared in 
the publie street. Stones and bricks brought for 
immediate use in a building might be deposited in 
the street; but the owner was held responsible for 
any injury caused thereby (ib. 118b). One who 
broke a vessel left in the public street was not re- 
quired to pay any damages; but the owner of the 
vessel was held responsible for any injury caused 


by it, or even by its sherds, if he intended to make 
use of them (B. K. 28a; see Bana Kamma). Dur- 


ing the summer months no water might be poured 
into the street; and even in the rainy season, when 
this was permitted, the one who poured the water 
was held responsible for any injury resulting from 
it (B. K. 6a, 80a). The pious used to bury their 
potsherds and broken glass three “tefahim ” (fists) 


deep in the field in order that they might cause no 


injury to any one nor impede the plowshare in its 
course; others burned them; and others, again, 
threw them into the river (25. 30a). Among the ten 
ordinances that applied especially to Jerusalem were 
the prohibitions against any projections from pri- 
vate houses to the street, against the establishment 
of potteries, against the planting of gardens (except 
rose-gardens that were supposed to have existed 
since the times of the early prophets), against keep- 
ing chickens, and against dunghills within the city 
limits (B. K. 82b). 

Provisions were also made by the Rabbis with 
the view of guarding the personal liberty and honor 
of the members of the community. Stealing a per- 

son and selling him into slavery was 
Laws Re- punishable by death, according to the 
lating to Mosaic law (Ex. xxi. 16) “They are 

Liberty. My [God's] servants, but not servants 

to servants," was a principle often 
enunciated by the Rabbis (B. M. 10a; Kid. 22b. 
based on Lev. xxv. 42). Imprisonment as a punish- 
mentis not mentioned in the Dible, although later 
it was employed in the case of certain transgressions 
(see IMPRISONMENT). The payment of damages for 
the infliction of a personal injury included also a 
fine for the shame which was caused by such an 


injury (see DAMAGE). In inflicting the punishment 


of flagellation no more than the prescribed number of 
stripes might be given, “lest, if he should exceed, 
and beat him above these with many stripes, then 
thy brother should seem vile unto thee " (Deut. xxv. 
3:.see CORPORAL PUNISHMENT). Posthumous in- 
dignities at the public execution of a criminal were 
prohibited; and when hanging after execution was 
enjoined, the body was not allowed to remain on 
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the gallows overnight (Deut. xxi. 28; see CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT). l 

The laws of morality and chastity were elaborated 
by the Rabbis in greatest detail (see CHASTITY; 
Eruics). The gambler was regarded as an outcast: 
his testimony was not admitted in evi- 
dence (see EVIDENCE), nor was his 
oath believed (see GAMBLING; PER- 
JURY). The Rabbis took especial care 
in interpreting and elaborating the laws touching 
upon the property rights of individuals. The bound- 
aries of fields were accurately marked; and a curse 
was pronounced upon him who should remove his 
neighbor’s landmarks (Deut, xix. 14, xxvii. 17; see 
BOUNDARIES). Special officers were, therefore, ap- 
pointed, as stated above, to measure the fields and 
to determine the situation and limits of every one’s 
land. It was forbidden to keep animals that might 
injure the crops of another (B. K. 79b). Dove-cots 
were to be fifty cubits distant from a neighbor's 
land, in order that the birds might cause no injury 
to the seeds (B. B. 93a). Wells, pits, and caves 
might not be dug in the vicinity of a neighbor's 
property (ib. 17a) An oven might not be con- 
structed in one's house, unless it was so built as to 
guard against any danger from fire (db. 20b). Win- 
dows and doors might not be constructed so as to 
face the windows and doors of a neighbor's house 
(ib. ila; see EASEMENT; HAZAKAH). 

It was not permissible to buy stolen goods or such 
as might be suspected of having been stolen. No 
milk, wool, lambs, or calves might be bought from 
a shepherd (B. K. 118b), nor wood or fruit from a 
hired gardener (5. 119a). Nothing might be bought 
from women who had no personal property, nor 
from minors or slaves, except such objects respect- 
ing which there could be no suspicion (75.) nor 
might anything be taken from them for safe-keep- 
ing (B. B. 51b). 

Not only was cheating in business forbidden (Lev. 
xxv. 14, 17), but even dissimulation in speech and 
misleading statements were prohibited (B. M. 58b), 
even when a non-Jew was concerned (Hul. 94a). 
Objects might not be “doctored” or ornamented 
with the intention of deceiving the buyer, nor might 
the finer parts of an article be prominently displayed 
in order to attract the eye (B. M. 60a, b). If water 
was accidentally mixed with wine, the wine might 
not be sold unless the buyer was notified of the ac- 
cident (/0.). Special officers were appointed to test 
the quality of wine in order to guard against adul- 
teration (Tosef., Kelim, B. K. vi. 10; comp. 'Ab. 
Zarah 58a, and Rashi, s.v. ^Agardemin"). Afteran 
animal had been slaughtered a butcher might not 
arrest the free flow of the blood in order to make 
the meat weigh more (Hul. 113a). 

The prohibition against false weights and meas- 
ures applied not only to their use (Lev. xix. 95, 96), 
but also to the mere presence of them in one's 

house (Deut. xxv. 18-16; B. B. 89b). 


Public 
Morality. 


Weights R. Levi declared that the sin of using 
and false weights and measures was greater 
Measures. than that of the breach of the laws of 


chastity ; for the latter could be atoned 
for by repentance, while the former could not, unless 
the transgressor returned to each one whom he had 


deceived the amount lost by the deception, which 
was almost impossible (B. B. 88b). Weights might 
not be made of lead, iron, orany other metal hable to 
accumulate rust, but only of stone or glass (2b. 89b). 
They might not be left in salt; for this might in- 
crease their weight (/5.) Ample space was to be 
allowed to admit of the scales swinging freely (2b. 
89a). The measures were to be cleaned at least 
twice every week; the weights, at least once every 
week; and the scales, after every time that they 
were used (£0. 888)  .'The measures were to be 
so graded that each one, whether dry or liquid, 
should be one-half of that preceding it (25. 89b, 90a). 
The seller was required to add 445 in liquid and qbr 
in dry measures to the actual amount required, in 
order that he might be certain that the measure was 
correct (ib. 88b). In places where the custom was 
to sell by level measures one was forbidden to sell 
heaped measures and raise the price accordingly, 
and vice versa (db. ; see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). 

Raising the market price by speculation was re- 
garded with disfavor by the Rabbis; and he who 
practised it was classed together with the usurer and 
with him who used false weights and measures, to 
all of whom they applied the words of Amos viii. 
4-8 (B. B. 90b). It was forbidden to export from 
Palestine, even to the neighboring land 
of Syria, necessary articles of food 
(45.). In times of famine one was not 
permitted to store up necessary arti- 
cles of food, even the products of his own field, but 
was required to put them on the market. At other 
times the storage of foodstuffs was permitted to 
the farmer, but not to the speculator (75.). Middle- 
men were not tolerated, unless they improved the 
product either by grinding the grain into flour or 
by baking the flour into bread (25. 91a; comp. 
RaSHDaM, s.v. *En?) The retail storekeeper 
might not derive for himself a gain larger than one- 
sixth of the cost of the article (db. 90a). The inhab- 
itants of a town had the right to bar outsiders from 
its market, although much freedom was exercised 
by the town authorities when the question of allow- 
ing a learned man to sell his goods was brought be- 
fore them (čb. 91b, 92a). Pedlers might not be de- 
barred from selling their goods; for there was an 
ancient tradition that Ezra had permitted pedlers 
to sell cosmetics to women in all places (B. K. 
89a, b); they might, however, be prevented from 
settling in a town (B. B. 22a; see HAWKERS AND 
PEDLERS). 

The property of a person unable to defend himself 
was protected in the following ways: (1) In the case 
of minors, the court appointed a guardian (Ket. 18b, 
20a); (2) in the case of the insane, the government 
took charge of their property (Hag. 3b; Yoreh 
De'ah, i. 5); (8) in the case of an absent defendant, 
the court appointed a curator, provided he had left 
because his life was imperiled; otherwise, the court 
intervened only if he had died during his absence 
and his property was about to be divided among his 
relations (B. M. 88b, 39a). 

'The only material permissible for legal documents 
was material of a kind that would render erasures 
or changes easily recognizable (Git. 28a; Hoshen 
Mishpat, 42, 1). 
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POLIDO, DAVID. See Davin RAPHAEL BEN 


ABRAHAM POLIDO. 
POLISHER JUDEL. Sce PERIODICALS. 


POLITZER, ADAM: Austrian aurist; born at 
Alberti-Irsa, Hungary, Oct.1, 1885; studied medicine 
at the University of Vienna, receiving his diploma 
in 1859 and becoming assistant at the university 
hospital. Politzer established himself as à physi- 
cian in the Austrian capital; was admitted to the 
medical faculty of the university there as privat- 
docent in aural surgery in 1861; became assistant 
professor in 1870; was chief of the aural surgical 
clinic in 1878, and professor in 1895. 

Politzer has arranged à well-known anatomical 
and pathological museum for the aural-surgical 
clinic. He has written many essays for the medical 
journals, and is the author of: “Die Beleuch- 
tungsbilder des Trommelfells, " Vienna, 1865; “ Zehn 
Wandtafeln zur Anatomie des Gehórorgans," tb. 
1873: “Atlas der Beleuchtungsbilder des Trommel- 
fells” (containing 14 colored tables and 392 diagrams 
and illustrations), ib. 1876; * Lehrbuch der Ohren- 
heilkunde,” Stuttgart, 1878 (4th ed. 1902); “Die 
Anatomische Zergliederung des Menschlichen Gehor- 
organsim Normalen und Kranken Zustande,” 2b. 1889. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
S. F. T. H. 
POLKAR, ISAAC B. JOSEPH. See PULGAR, 
ISAAC B. JOSEPH. 


POLL-TAX: The custom of taxing a popula- 
tion at a certain amount per head dates back to very 
ancient times. The first time such a tax is men- 
tioned is in Ex. xxx. 12-16, where it is stated that 
every male “from twenty years old and above” 
shall give, as “a ransom for his soul,” half a shekel 
for an offering unto the Lord. There were three 
other annual contributions obligatory on males, the 
amounts being proportioned according to their 
means (comp. Deut. xvi. 16-17). Although the con- 
tribution of half a shekel was required only at the 
time of the numbering of the children of Israel, the 
rabbinical law makes it an annual tax. There are, 
however, in the Bible traces of a regular poll-tax. 
Ezekiel, remonstrating against exactions, pointed 
out that the shekel was twenty gerahs (Ezek. xlv. 
9-19). Thisshows that in Ezekiel’s time the princes 
imposed a greater exchange value on the shekel than 
the prescribed twenty gerahs (comp. Ex. 1.¢.). 

Nehemiah reduced the contribution from half a 
shekel to one-third of a shekel, which was used for 
the maintenance of the Temple and for the purchase 
of the sacrifices (Neh. x. 88-34 [A. V. 99-39]. The 
Rabbis also, probably on the basis of the passage 
in Nehemiah, declared that the pre- 
scribed half-shekel contribution should 
be employed for the purchase of all 
the sacrifices necessary in the service 
of the Temple and for the maintenance of the Tem- 
ple and the fortifications of Jerusalem (see SHEKEL 
IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). Besides this con- 
tribution for religious purposes, the Jews were re- 
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quired at various times to pay poll-taxes of unknown 
amounts to their rulers. An inscription of Sen- 
nacherib shows that he imposed a per capita tax on 
all his subjects; the. Jews paid the same tax when 
they were under Syrian control. In the time of the 
Second Temple the Greeks, particularly the Seleu- 
cidan rulers, apparently exacted a capitation tax 
from the Jews (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 2, § 3; comp. 
I Mace. x. 29); Wilcken (“ Griechische Ostraka,” i. 
245 et seg.), however, denies that the capitation tax 
existed before Augustus. From the reign of the 
latter the Romans exacted from the Jews among 
other taxes one known as the *tributum capitis." 
The Jews rose against this tax, which was both 
ignominious and burdensome. 

The historians do not agree as to the contribution 
per capita under Herod, against whose oppressive 
taxations the Jews complained to the Roman em- 
peror (*Ant." xvii. 11, § 2). Josephus does not 
mention any census which the Romans took in con- 
nection with a “tributum capitis” at the time of 
Herod. Still, Wieseler (* Synopse," pp. 100 et seq.) 
and Zumpt (“Geburtsjahr Christi,” pp. 196 et seq.) 
maintain that such a census was taken at that time, 
and that it was the cause of the sedition stirred 
up by the scribes Judas, son of Saripheus, and 
Matthias, son of Margolothus (“ Ant.” xvii. 6, § 2). 
According to these two historians, while the other 
taxes were levied by Herod himself in order to meet 
the expenses of internal administration of the prov- 
ince the capitation tax was paid into the Roman 
treasuty. . 

In 70 c.g. Titus, being informed that the Jews 
had paid half a shekel per capita to the Temple, de- 
clared that it should thereafter be paid into the im- 
perial treasury. This practise continued up to the 

reign of Hadrian, when the Jews ob- 

Under the tained permission to apply the half- 
Romans. shekel to the maintenance of their 
patriarch (comp. Basnage, “ Histoire 

des Juifs,” iv., ch. iv.). Nevertheless, it appears 


from Appian (“Syrian War,” § 50) that Hadrian 


imposed on all the Jews of his empire a heavy poll- 
tax. It is further stated that the contribution of a 
half-shekel continued to be paid to the Roman em- 
peror, that it was remitted only under Julian the : 
Apostate, and that Theodosius reimposed it. This 
poll-tax existed during the Middle Ages under the 
name of *der goldene OPFERPFENNIG." In the 
Orient the Jews paid the halt-shekel for the main- 
tenance of the exilarch, and PETHAHIAH of Regens- 
burg relates that he found at Mosul six thousand 
Jews, each of whom paid annually a gold piece, one- 
half of which was used for the maintenance of the 
two rabbis, while the other half was paid to the 
emir (Depping, “Juden im Mittelalter," p. 188). 
The age at which the Jews became liable to the 
poll-tax varied in different countries. In Germany 
every Jew and Jewess over twelve years old paid 
one gulden. In Spain and England, in 1278, the age 
was ten years. 'The amount varied in different 
epochs. In Anjou the Jews paid ten “sols tour- 
nois” as a poll-tax; on certain occasions the poor 
Jews claimed to be unable to pay this poll-tax ; in | 
these cases its collection was left to the community, 
which was responsible to the government for 1,000 
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individuals, even when the number of Jews in the 

city was smaller. In England the tallage for crown 

revenue occasionally took the form of a poll-tax. 

In Italy, according to Judah Minz (Responsa, No. 

42), a poll-tax was imposed on the community by 

its chiefs to the amount of half the communal ex- 

penses, the other half being raised by assessment. 

In Turkey, in the fifteenth century, the Jews were 

subject to a light poll-tax, payable only by males 

over twelve years of age. To defray congrega- 
tional expenses, the Jewish communities until re- 
cently assessed equally every head of a household 

(“rosh bayit”) in addition to collecting a tax on 

property (Enaci). A similar tax was demanded 

from every family by the Austrian government (see 

FAMILIANTEN GESETZ). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
pp. 40 et seq.; Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, Ger- 
man transl. pp. 24, 25, 138, 189; Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed., iii. 9, 
260; ix. 80; Nübling, Judengemeinden des Mittelalters, pp. 
XXXVvi. et seq., 261 et seg., 485 et seq.; Reynier, Economie 
Politique et Rurale des Arabes et des Juifs, pp. 311 et seq., 
Geneva, 1820; Schürer, Gesch. 8d ed., i. 229 et seq., 529 et 
Passim. 

D. M. SEL. 

POLLAK, A. M., RITTER VON RUDIN: 
Austrian manufacturer and philanthropist; born at 
Wescheraditz, Bohemia, in 1817; died at Vienna June 
1, 1884. Pollak was trained for a technical career. 
In 1836 he established at Prague a factory for the 
manufacture of matches, and was so successful that 
within ten years he was able to export his goods. 
He established branch offices at London in 1846, 
at New York in 1847, and at Sydney in 1850, and 
extended his trade to South America during the 
years that followed. In 1858 he began to trade with 
Japan, established a branch at Yokohama in 1859, 
and the next year received permission to import his 
goods into Russia. Many of the inventions and 
improvements used in the manufacture of matches 
originated in his establishments, and as a conse- 
quence he wasawarded many prizes in international 
expositions. His chief factories were at Prague, 
Budweis, and Vienna, with branches at Christians- 
berg, Maderhausen, and Wodnitza. 

Pollak’s philanthropy was directed principally to 
popular education and the encouragement of scien- 
tific studies. His name is most closely associated in 
this connection with the Rudolphinum at Vienna, 
founded in commemoration of the birth of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria and dedicated 
Dec. 19, 1868. In this establishment 75 students at- 
tending the Polytechnic reccive board, lodging, and 
all aids to study free. It has an endowment of 160,- 
000 florins, while the interest of an additional 5,000 
florins is devoted to prizes for proficiency in physics 
and chemistry. Pollak also founded a large non- 
sectarian kindergarten at Baden. In 1869 he was 
ennobled by the emperor with the title “ Von Rudin.” 

8. E. J. 


POLLAK, JACOB: Founder of the Polish 
method of halakic and Talmudic study known as 
the PILPUL; born about 1460; died at Lublin 1541. 
He was a pupil of Jacob Mancorrorn of Nurem- 
berg, with whose son Isaac he officiated in the rab- 
binate of Prague about 1490; but he first became 
known during the latter part of the activity of Judah 


MiNz (d. 1508), who opposed him in 1492 regarding 
a question of divorce. Pollak’s widowed mother- 
in-law, a wealthy and prominent woman, who was 
even received at the Bohemian court, had married 
her second daughter, who was still a minor, to the 
Talmudist David Zehner. Regretting this step, she 
wished to have the marriage annulled; but the hus- 
band refused to permit a divorce, and the mother, 
on Pollak's advice, sought to have the union dis- 
solved by means of the declaration of refusal 
(^mi'un")on the part of the wife, permitted by 
Talmudiclaw. MENAHEM or MERSEBURG, à recog- 
nized authority, had decided half a century previ- 
ously, however, that a formal letter of divorce was. 
indispensable in such a case, although his opinion 
was not sustained by the Oriental rabbis. When, 
therefore, Pollak declared the marriage of his sister- 
in-law null and void, all the rabbis of Germany 
protested, and even excommunicated him until 
he should submit to Menahem's decision. Judah 
Minz of Padua also decided against Pollak, who 
was sustained by one rabbi only, Meir Pfetferkorn, 
whom circumstances compelled to approve this 
course (Judah Minz, Responsa, No. 18; Grütz, 
* Gesch." 2d ed., ix. 518). 

Pollak had a further bitter controversy, with 
Minz's son Abraham, regarding a legal decision, in 
which dispute more than 100 rabbis are said to have 
taken part (Ibn Yahya, *Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah," 
ed. Amsterdam, p. 51a). 

After the accession of Sigismund I., in 1506, many 
Jews left Bohemia and went to Poland, founding a 
community of their own at Cracow. Pollak fol- 
lowed them, officiating as rabbi and organizing a 
school for the study of the Talmud, which, up to 
that time, had been neglected in Po- 
land. This institution trained young 
men to introduce the study of the 
Talmud into other Polish commu- 
nities. In 1580 Pollak went to the 
Holy Land, and on his return took up his residence 
at Lublin, where he died on the same day as his 
opponent, Abraham Minz. His most famous pupils 
were Shachna of Lublin and Meir of Padua. 

Pollak, in transferring the study of the Talmud 
from Germany, where it had been almost entirely 
neglected in the sixteenth century, to Poland, ini- 
tiated a movement which in the course of time domi- 
nated the Talmudic schools of the latter country. 
The sophistic treatment of the Talmud, which Pollak 
had found in its initial stage at Nuremberg, Augs- 

burg, and Ratisbon, was concerned 
Introduces chiefly with the mental gymnastics of 
Pilpul into tracing relationships between things 
Poland. widely divergent or even contradictory 
and of propounding questions and 

solving them in unexpected ways. __ 

Pollak's contemporaries were unanimous in re- 
garding him as one of the great men of his time, 
although the exaggerations to which his method 
eventually led were later criticized with severity 
(comp. Gans, *Zemah Dawid," ed. Offenbach, p. 
dia). Pollak himself, however, was not responsible 
for these, since he modestly refrained from publish- 
ing the decisions at which he arrived by his system, 
not wishing to be regarded as a casuist whose deci- 
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sions were to be implicitly followed. Only a few 
quotations from him are found in the works of other 
authors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner 
Sekten, iii. 240 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. 2d ed., ix. 58 et seq.; 
gunz, G. S. iii. 84 et seq.; Brüll's Jahrb. vii. 31 et seq.; Dem- 
bitzer, Kritische Briefe, ete., p. 19, Cracow, 1891. 
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POLLAK, JOACHIM (HAYYIM JOSEPH): 
Austrian rabbi; born in Hungary in 1798; died at 
Trebitsch, Moravia, Dec. 16, 1879, where he officiated 
as rabbi from 1828 until his death. He wrote a 
commentary, entitled “Mekor Hayyim” (Presburg, 
1849; 8d ed. Warsaw, 1885), on R. Isaac Arama’s 
philosophical work “‘Akedat Yizhak,” and a biog- 
raphy of the same scholar. Pollak was also the 
author of a number of Hebrew songs in the annual 
“Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” and of a scholarly essay on 
the Talmudic rules of the spd DM wt in Stern’s 
* Kebuzat Hakamim,” besides being a regular con- 
tributor to many Hebrew periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 366; Fürst, Bibl. 


Jud. iii. 111; Neuzeit, 1879, pp. 402-412; Ha-Maggid, 1880, p. 
21; Zeitlin, Kiryat Sefer, ii. 277. 
S. M. L. B. 


POLLAK, KAIM: Hungarian writer; born at 
. Liptó-Szent-Miklós Oct. 6, 1835; educated in the 
Talmud at his native city, at Presburg, and at 
- Sátoralja Ujhely. In 1858 he went to Prague, where 
he attended Rapoport's lectures, and then taught 
successively at the Jewish schools in Szegzárd, Hód 
Mezó Vásárhely, and Alt-Ofen. When, iu 1870, the 
. Jewish sehool of the last-named community was 
made a municipal common school, Pollak was re- 
~ tained in his position, which he continued to hold 
until he was pensioned in 1902. 

Pollak has been a prolific writer. Besides several 
- text-books, one of which, a geometry for public 


schools, has passed through eight editions (1st ed. . 


1878), he has published the following works: 
* Héber.-Magyar Teljes Szótár ” (Budapest, 1880), a 
complete Hebrew-Hungarian dictionary; “ Váloga- 
tott Gyöngyök ” (zb. 1886), a Hungarian translation 
of Gabirol's “Mibhar ha-Peninim "; * Megillat An- 
tiochus ” (Drohobicz, 1886), a Hungarian translation 
with Hebrew notes; Gabirol's *Tikkun Middot 
ha-Nefesh? (Budapest, 1895); “Izrael Népének 
Multjából" (čb. 1896); Gabriel Schlossberger’s 
. *Petah Teshubah? (Presburg, 1898); *Josephini- 
sche Aktenstücke über Alt-Ofen” (Vienna, 1902); 
and “Die Erinnerung an die Vorfahren ? (75. 1902), 
a history of mourning customs. In 1882 and 1883 
Pollak edited the religious journal *Jeschurun," 
directed mainly against Rohling. 


8. L. V. 


POLLAK, LEOPOLD: Genre- and portrait- 
painter; born at Lodenitz, Bohemia, Nov. 8, 1806; 
died at Rome Oct. 16, 1880. He studied under Berg- 
ler at the Academy of Prague, and later in Munich 
and (after 1833) in Rome. He became a naturalized 
citizen of Italy. 

Of Pollak’s paintings, several of which were en- 
graved by Mandel and Straucher, the following may 
be mentioned: “Shepherdess with Lamb” (Ham- 
burger Kunsthalle); “The Shepherd Boy ” (Redern 
Gallery, Berlin); *Zuleika," from Byron’s poem; 
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and “Maternal Love." He painted also a portrait 
of Riedel, which is owned by the Neue Pinakothek 
in Munich. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En-. 
gravers, London, 1904; Hans Wolfgang Singer, Allyemeines 
Künstler- Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898. 

S. 


POLLAK, LUDWIG: Austrian archeologist; 
born in Prague Sept. 14, 1868 (Ph.D. Vienna, 1898). 
In 1893 he was sent for a year by the Austrian gov- 
ernment to Italy and Greece; and since that time he 
has lived in Rome. Besides shorter journeys in 
1900 he made an extensive scientific tour through 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. In 1898 he was 
elected corresponding member of the German Ar- 
cheological Institutes. 

Pollak has published: “Zwei Vasen aus der Werk- 
statt Hierons,? Leipsic, 1900; and * Klassische Antike 
Goldschmiedearbeiten im Besitze Seiner Excellenz 
A. T. von Nelidow, Kaiserlich Russischen Botschaf- 
ters in Rom,” 2d. 1908. S. 


POLLAK, MORIZ, RITTER VON BOR- 
KENAU: Austrian financier; born at Vienna Dec. 
24, 1827; died there Aug. 20, 1904. After leaving 
the gymnasium of his native city, at the age of 
twenty-two, he took charge of his father's whole- 
sale leather business, and soon succeeded in extend- 
ing his export trade to France and Germany. In 
1857 he was elected to the municipal council of Vi- 
enna, and took an active part in the relief and con- 
struction works in the year of the great flood (1862). 
Soon afterward he took charge of the budget of the 
city of Vienna, acting as auditor until his resigna- 
tion in 1885. In 1867 he was sent by the city of 
Vienna as one of the delegates on the occasion of the 


‘coronation of the King of Hungary at Budapest, 


and in 1873 he was made chairman of the executive 
committee of the Vienna Exposition. He entered 
the Niederósterreichische Escomptebank as exam- 
iner, and was director-general and vice-president 
from 1885 to 1898, also officiating as deputy of the 
Vienna chamber of commerce, director of the Wiener- 
Kaufmannshalle, and examiner of the Austro-Hun- 
garian bank. 

Pollak took a very active part in the affairs of | 
the Jewish community, filling various oflices, in- 
cluding finally that of president from May 4, 1884, to 
Dec. 27, 1885. Besides many other decorations he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor, in recogni- 
tion of his services at the Paris Exposition of 1878; 
five years before, for his services in connection with 
the Exposition of Vienna, he had received from the 
Austrian emperor the patent of nobility with the 
title * Von Borkenau.” 

s. E. J. 


POLLITZER, ADOLPH: Violinist; born at 
Budapest July 23, 1882; died in London Nov. 14, 
1900. In 1842 he left Budapest for Vienna, where 
he studied the violin under Böhm; and in his four- 
teenth year he took the first prize at the Vienna 
Conservatorium. After a concert tour in Germany, 
he went to Paris and studied under Alard. In 1850 
he crossed the Channel, and in London his remark- 
able talents as a violinist were speedily recognized. 
He became leader at Her Majesty's Theatre under 
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Sir Michael Costaand also led the new Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Royal Choral Society. 

Pollitzer stood preeminent in his day as an inter- 
preter of classic chamber-music, his playing attain- 
ing to what may be called “the great style.” Asa 
teacher of his instrument he was regarded as the 
most eminent of his time in England, and many 
pupils who attained distinction had studied under 
him. In 1861, on the establishment of the London 
Academy of Music, he was appointed professor of 
the violin. This post he held till 1870, in which 
year he succeeded Dr. Wylde as principal of the 
Academy, and retained this position until his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Nov. 23, 1900. 

J. . G. L. 

POLLONAIS, AMÉLIE: French philanthro- 
pist; born at Marseilles in 1885; died at Cap Ferrat 
July 24, 1898; daughter of Joseph Jonas Cohen, and 
wife of Désiré Pollonais. In 1868 she published 
her * Réveries Maternelles," in which she developed 
an entire system of education for children, and the 
next year she followed this with her * Philosophie 
Enfantine,” a method of self-instruction for chil- 
dren. For her devotion to the wounded in the 
Franco-Prussian war she received the medal of the 
Red Cross Society; and her subsequent visits to the 
huts of the peasantry in the canton of Villefranche 
formed the basis of her most important work, *A 
Travers les Mansardes et les Ecoles ? (1886). 

Amélie Pollonais was one of the founders of the 
“Gazette des Enfants,” and after 1887 a contributor 
to the “Foyer Domestique.” In 1898 she founded 
a society in the interest of prisoners and released con- 
victs, reporting her progress in “La Femme." She 
was president of the Société des Beaux-Arts of Nice. 
Shortly after her death the name of the Place de la 
Marine and the Boulevard de Saint-Jean, at Ville- 
franche, was changed to Amélie Pollonais. 

S J. Ka, 


POLLONAIS, GASTON: French journalist; 
born at Paris May 31, 1865; son of Désiré Pollonais, 
mayor of Villefranche, and of Amélie POLLONAIS. 
About 1890 he began journalistic work as the 
local correspondent of the *Indépendance Belge,” 
and contributed at the same time to * Le Voltaire," 
“Le Figaro," and “Le Gaulois.” He then succeeded 
Fernand Xau as editor of “Le Soir," but, leaving 
that paper, returned to “Le Gaulois,” to which he 
has now (1905) been a contributor for five years. 
During the Dreyfus affair Pollonais was an enthu- 
siastic adherent of the nationalist party. In 1902 
he became a convert to Catholicism, his godparents 
being the Marquis de Dion and Francois Coppée. 
Pollonais is known also as a dramatist, having pro- 
duced *Le Jour de Divorce," *Celle Qu'il Faut 
Aimer," “Eve,” and “Le Dégel.” 

S. J. Ka. 


POLNA AFFAIR: An accusation of ritual 
murder in Polna resulting from the murder of 
Agnes Hruza March 29, 1899. Polna, a city in the 
district of Deutschbrod, Bohemia, with a population 
of 5,000, including à small Jewish settlement, was 
shocked by a cruel murder. Agnes Hruza, a girl 
nineteen years old, living in Klein Veznic, a village 
two miles from Polna, and going every day to the 


city to work as a seamstress, left her place of 
employment on the afternoon of March 29, 1899, and 
did not return to her home. Three days later 
(April 1) her body was found in a forest, her throat 
having been cut and her garments torn. Near by 
were a pool of blood, some blood-stained stones, 
parts of her garments, and a rope with which she 
had been either strangled to death or dragged, after 
the murder, to the place where the body was found. 

The suspicion of the. sheriff was first turned 


against four vagrants who had been seen in the 


neighborhood of the forest on the afternoon of the 
day when the murder was supposed to have been 


committed. Among them was Leo- 
Leopold pold Hilsner, a Jew, twenty-three 
Hilsner years old, who had been a vagrant 
Accused. all his life. Suspicion against him 


was based on the fact that he had been 
frequently seen strolling in the forest where the body 
was found. A search in his house showed nothing 
suspicious. He claimed to have left the place on 
the afternoon of the murder long before it could have 
been committed; but he could not establish a per- 
fect alibi. Hilsner was arrested and tried at Kut- 
tenberg Sept. 12-16, 1899. He denied all knowledge 
of the crime. The only object which could be used 
as evidence against him was a pair of trousers on 
which some stains were found that, according to 
the testimony of chemical experts, might have been 
blood, while the garment was wet as if an attempt 
had been made to wash it. The most important 
witness against him was Peter Peschak, who claimed 
to have seen Hilsner, at a distance of 2,000 feet, in 
company with two strange Jews, on the day on which 
the murder was supposed to have been committed 
and on the spot where the body was found. An- 
other witness claimed to have scen him come from 
that place on the afternoon of March 29 and to have 
noticed that he was very much agitated. Both the 
state's attorney and the attorney for the Hruza fam- 
ily made clear suggestions of ritual murder. Testi- 
mony had proved that Hilsner was too weak to have 
committed the crime by himself. Still he was sen- 
tenced to death for participation in the murder, while 
his supposed accomplices were undiscovered and no 
attempt was made to bring them to justice. 

On the ground of technicalities an appeal was 
made to the supreme court (Cassationshof), which 
ordered a new trial, to be held at Pisek in order to 
avoid intimidation of the jury by the mob, and that 
it might not be influenced by political agitation, 
On Sept. 20, 1899, a few days after the first trial, 
Hilsner was frightened by his fellow prisoners, who 
showed him some carpenters working in the court- 
yard of the jail and told him that they were con- 
structing a gallows for him. They persuaded him to 

give the names of his accomplices, as 
The ‘*Con- by doing so he would obtain a commu- 


fession.” tation of his sentence. Hilsner, a man 
of little intelligence, fell into the trap, 
and implicated Joshua Erbmann and Solomon 


Wassermann as those who had assisted him. Being 
brought before the judge on Sept. 29, he declared 
that this charge was false. On Oct. 7, however, he 
reiterated the charge, but again recanted on Nov. 
20. Fortunately for those he had accused, they were 
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able to prove perfect alibis, one of them having 
been in jail on the day of the murder, while the 
other proved, from certificates of poorhouses in 
Moravia which he had visited as a beggar, that he 
could not possibly have been in Polna on that day. 
Meantime anti-Semitic agitators tried their best 
to arouse a strong sentiment against the Jews in 
general and against Hilsner in particular. The 
“Deutsches Volksblatt” of Vienna sent a special 
reporter to the place to make an investigation. 


Hilsner's brother was made drunk at: 


Anti- a wine-shop and was induced to tell 
Semitic what the anti-Semites wished him to 
Agitation. say. The “Vaterland,” the leading 


organ of the clericals, reiterated the 
blood accusation and produced evidence that the 
Church had confirmed it. In various places where 
political tension was very strong, as in Holleschau 
and in Nachod, sanguinary excesses took place. 
Neither a public indignation meeting which was 
called by the Jewish congregation of Vienna (Oct. 7) 
nor an appeal which was made to the prime minister 
had any tangible effect. 

The sentence of four months in jail imposed 
upon August Schreiber, one of the editors of the 
* Deutsches Volksblatt," for libeling the Jews (Dec. 
11) only added fuel to the fire. Violent speeches 
against the Jews were delivered in the Reichsrath 


(Dec. 19); and Dr. Baxa, the attorney for the Hruza ` 


family, in a speech delivered in the Bohemian Diet 
(Dec. 28), accused the government of partiality to 
the Jews. | 

Meantime Hilsner was accused of another murder. 
Maria Klima, a servant, had disappeared July 17, 
1898, and a female body found Oct. 27 following 
in the same forest where that of Agnes Hruza had 
been discovered, had, with great probability, been 
identified as that of the missing girl. Decomposition 
was, however, so advanced that not even the fact 
that the girl-had been murdered could be estab- 
lished. 
tried for both murders in Pisek (Oct. 25-Nov. 14, 
1900). The witnesses at this trial became more defi- 
nite in theirstatements. "Those that at the first trial 
had spoken of a knife which they had secn in Hils- 
ner's possession, now asserted distinctly that it was 
such a knife as was used inritualslaughtering. The 
strange Jews who were supposed to have been seen 
in company with Hilsner were more and more par- 
ticularly described. When witnesses were shown 
that the testimony given by them at the second trial 
differed from that given at the first trial, they said 
either that they had been intimidated by the judge 
or that their statements had not been correctly 
recorded. . 

A. special sensation was created by Dr. Baxa, who 
claimed that the garments of Agnes Hruza had been 
saturated with blood after the first trial in order to 
refute the supposition that the blood had been used 
for ritual purposes. "Theanti-Semites sent agitators 
to the place of trial, *L'Antijuif" of Paris being 
represented by a special reporter. A Bohemian jour- 
nalist, Jaromir Hušek, editor of “Cesky Zajmy,” 
constantly interrupted the trial by making remarks 
which were intended to prejudice the jury against 
the defendant. 
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The verdict pronounced Hilsner guilty of having 
murdered both Agnes Hruza and Maria Klima and 
of having libeled Joshua Erbmann and Solomon 
Wassermann. He was sentenced to death (Nov. 14, 
1900), but the sentence was commuted by the em- 
peror to imprisonment forlife. Owing to the agita- 
tion of the anti-Semites, various attempts to prove 
Hilsner’s innocence were futile, especially that made 
by Professor Masaryk of the Bohemian University 
in Prague, a Christian who proposed the theory that 
Agnes Hruza was not killed at the place where her 
body was found and that she was most likely the 
victim of a family quarrel, and that made by Dr. 
Bulowa, a Jewish physician. 


POLONNOYE: Town in the district of Novo- 
grad, Volhynia, Russia. It was a fortified place in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when about 
19,000 Jews found there a refuge from the neigh- 
boring towns at the time of the Cossacks’ UPRISING. 

Polonnoye had two well-known rabbis in the 
seventeenth century, Solomon Harif and his son 
Moses, who later became rabbi of Lemberg (see 
Buber, *Anshe Shem," p. 160, and D. Maggid, 


“Zur Geschichte und Genealogie der Günzburge,” 


p. 221, St. Petersburg, 1899); but the best-known 
occupant of the rabbinate was undoubtedly Jacob 
Joseph ha-Kohen (d. 1769), whose principal work, 
“Toledot Ya‘akob Yosef” (Miedzyboz and Koretz, 
1780, and numerous other editions), in which the 
teachings of R. Israel Ba‘al Shem were first set 
forth in literary form, was burned in the syna- 
gogue-yard of Wilna when the war against Hasidism 
was commenced there. 

Polonnoye had a Hebrew printing-office at the 
end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth. The earliest work which is 
known to bear the imprint of that town is the re- 
sponsa collection * Me'ir Netibim " (1791), by R. Meir 
b. Zebi Margoliot; and the latest is Hayyim ibn 
‘Attar’s “ Rishon le-Ziyyon " (1809), on a part of the 
Dible. 

At present (1905) the population of Polonnoye ex- 
ceeds 10,000, about 50 per cent of whom are Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brockhaus-Efron, Entziklopedieheski Stovar ; 

Graetz, Hist. v. 11: Hannover, Yewen Moezulah, pp. 28 et 

seq., Cracow, 1896; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, 

p. 103, Warsaw, 1882. 

H. R. P. WI. 

POLOTSK (POLOTZK): District town in the 
government of Vitebsk, Russia. The first mention 
of its Jewish community occurs in 1551, when, at the 
Polish Diet held at Wilna, Polotsk is expressly named 
in a list of towns whose Jews were to be exempt 
from the special tax known as “ Serebeshchizna ” 
(* Akty Yuzhnoi i Zapadnoi Rossii,” i. 183). There 
are indications, however, of the existence of Jews at 
Polotsk as early as 1490 (“Sbornik Imperatorskavo 
Istoricheskavo Obshchestva,” xxxv. 41-48). In 1509 
the baptized Jew Abraham Ezefovich, a non-resi- 
dent of Polotsk, is spoken of as farmer of its rev- 
enues and customs (* Aktovya Knigi Metriki Litov- 
skoi Zapisei,” No. 8), similar positions being held 
about 1595 by his brother Michael (5. No. 14, p. 
235), and about the middle of the same century by 
another Jew, Felix (ib. No. 37, p. 242). 

In 1568, in the war between the Russians and the 
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Poles over Smolensk, the Muscovite grand duke 
Ivan the Terrible, having captured Polotsk, ordered, 
‘according to the testimony of an eye-witness, that 
all the Jews who refused to adopt Christianity— 
‘about 800 in number—should be thrown into the 
-Diina (Sapunov, “ Vitebskaya Starina,” iv. 119, 189, 
282). In 1580, however, a Jewish community is 
again found in the town; but the letters patent of 
the so-called “Magdeburg Rights” of that year 
contain an edict against the Jews of Polotsk, de- 
priving them of the right to trade and to build or buy 
houses (* Akty Yuzhnoi i Zapadnoi Rossii,” iii. 255). 
About seventy-five years later (1655), the Russians, 
with whom the Cossacks under Chmielnicki were 
allied, again overran Lithuania, and the Jewish 
community at Polotsk met the fate of its fellow 
communities in Poland in the bloody years of 1648 
and 1649. The estates of the slaughtered Jews seem 
to have been distributed among the army officers 
and the nobility (* Vitebskaya Starina,” iv., part 2, 
p. 77). 

In the sixteenth century Polotsk was more pros- 
perous than Wilna. It had a total population of 
100,000, and presumably its Jewish community was 
well-to-do, although the fact that its taxes were 
farmed to two Jewsof Wilna (see R. Solomon Luria, 
Responsa, No. 4) might be adduced as evidence to 
the contrary. 

Before Polotsk was finally annexed to Russia (1772) 
it had lost its former importance, and a majority of 

its inhabitants were Jews. The town 

Under the was at first incorporated in the gov- 
Russians. ernment of Pskov. In 1777 it was 
made a government city, and is men- 

tioned as such in the letter against Hasidism which 
was sent out by Elijah Gaon of Wilna in 1796 (sce 
Yazkan, "Rabbenu Eliyahu me-Wilna," p. 73, 
Warsaw, 1900, where * Gubernia Plock” is a mis- 
print for “ Polotsk ”). In 1780 the town had 360 
wooden houses, of which 100 belonged to Jews; but 
the number of Jewish families amounted to 478, as 
against 437 Christian families. In the same year 
Russia, in the flush of exultation over the lion’s 
share in the division of Poland which had fallen 
to her, gave the Jewish merchants of the govern- 
ment of Polotsk equal rights with other merchants 
(“Polnoye Sobraniye Zakonov," xx., No. 14,962). 
Fourteen years later, however, this policy was 
changed, and a double tax was imposed in Polotsk 
and in several other governments upon the Jews 
who wished to avail themselves of the privilege to 
become recognized burghers or merchants. In case 
a Jew desired to leave. Russia he could do so only 
after having paid in advance the double tax for 
three years (čb. xxiii., No. 17,224). In 1796 Polotsk 
became part of the government of White Russia: 
since 1802 it has been a part of the government of 
Vitebsk. The policy of discriminating against the 
- Jews was manifested again in 1839, when all the mer- 
-chants of Polotsk except Jewish ones were granted 
immunity from gild- and poll-taxes for ten years 
(* Polnoye Sobraniye Zakonov IT." xii., No. 10, 851). 

Polotsk has been one of the strongest centers of 
Hasidism in Lithuania, and has been also the seat 
of a zaddik. On the whole, however, Polotsk has 
.never been distinguished as a center of Jewish 


learning, and the names of but very few of its ear- 
lier rabbis or scholars have been preserved in Jew- 
ish literature. Among them were Zebi Hirsch b. 
Isaac Zack, rabbi of Polotsk and Shkud (1778), 
who was probably succeeded by Judah Lób b. 
Asher MARGOLIOTH; Israel Polotsker, one of the 
early Hasidic rabbis (at first their opponent), who 
went to Palestine in 1777, returned, and died in Po- 
land; and R. Phinehas b. Judah Polotsk, * maggid ? 
of Polotsk for eighteen years in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and author of numerous works. 
R. Phinehas b. Judah afterward settled in Wilna; 
he became a pupil of Elijah Gaon, and 
Rabbis and died there Jan. 15, 1898. Among the 
Scholars. Jater rabbis of Polotsk were Senior 
Solomon Fradkin, Jacob David Wi- 
lowsky, Judah Meshel ha-Kohen Zirkel, and Solo- 
mon Akselrod (b. Nov. 1, 1855; became rabbi of 
Polotsk in 1901). Senior Solomon Fradkin was 
known later as Reb Zalmen Lubliner (b. Liadi, gov- 
ernment of Moghilef, 1830; d. Jerusalein April 11, 
1902); he was rabbi of Polotsk from 1856 to 1868. 
Jacob David Wilowsky, later rabbi of Slutsk and 
chief rabbi of the Orthodox congregations of Chi- 
cago (1908-4), was rabbi from 1888 to 1887. Judah 
Meshel ha-Kohen Zirkel (b. 1888) assumed the rab- 
binate in 1895, and occupied it until his death, May 
26, 1899. 

The Hasidim of Polotsk usually maintain their 
own rabbinate; in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century it was held by Eliezer Birkhan (see Efrati, 
“Dor we-Dorshaw,” p. 58, Wilna, 1889). The en- 
graver and author Yom-Tob, who became well 
known in England under the name of Solomon 
BENNETT, was born in Polotsk about 1757, and lived 
there until about 1792 (see "IHa-Meliz," 1868, pp. 
85, 161-162). 

The population of Polotsk in 1897 was over 20,000, 
of which more than half are Jews. It has most of 
the institutions usually found in a Russian Jew- 
ish community, including a government school for 
boys. It is an Orthodox community, and the sale, by 
a Jew, of anything on a Sabbath is almost an un- 
heard-of occurrence there (“ Ha-Meliz,” 1897, No. 89). 
The district of Polotsk, exclusive of the city, has 
only 8 Jewish landowners in a total of 567. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. Hebrew transl., vii. 358, viii. 150; 

Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xxiv. 368; Regesty, i., Nos. 208, 

473, 528-530, 621, 969; Bershadski, Lilovskiye Yevreyi, p. 846 ; 

idem, Russko-Yevreiskt Arkhiv, i., No. 973 ii., No. 100; iii., 

Nos. 60, 71,84; B. O. Lewanda, Sbornilc Zakonov, Nos. 38, 43, 

999; Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah, pp. 14, 335, Wilna, 1960; 

Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot be-Yisrael, iv. 31; Eisen- 

stadt-Wieuer, Da‘at Kedoshim, p. 16, St. Petersburg, 1897- 

1898; Eisenstadt, Rabbanaw wa-Soferaw, iii, 5-88, iv. 29; 

Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 75. 

I. R. A. 8. W.—P. Wr. 

POLOTSK, PHINEHAS B. JUDAH: Polish 
commentator on the Bible; lived at Polotsk, Poland, 
in the eighteenth century. He wrote commentaries 
on four books of the Old Testament, as follows: 
“Shebet mi-Yehudah” (Wilna, 1808), on Proverbs; 
“Derek ha-Melek” (Grodno, 1804), on Canticles; a 
commentary on Ecclesiastes (čb. 1804); and “ Gibe‘at 
Pinchas ? (Wilna, 1808), on the Book of Job. Other 
works by him are: an extract, which he entitled 
“Kizzur Eben Bohan” (75. 1799), from the great 
work of Kalonymus b. Kalonymus; “Rosh ha- 
Gibe'ah ” (v0. 1820), in two sections, the first treat- 
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ing of morals and asceticism, and the second con- 
taining sermons on the Four Parashiyyot; and 
« Maggid Zedek,” on the 613 commandments, which 
work is still unpublished. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 111; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 

Sefarim, p. 9, No. 5, ef passim. 

E. C. S. O. 

POLTAVA: Government of Little Russia, which 
came under Russian domination in 1764, and whose 
present organization was established in 1802. It has 
a Jewish population of 111,417, the total population 
being 2,780,427 (census of 1891). See table at end of 
article. 

Poltava: Capital of the above-named govern- 
ment, It had a small Jewish community, almost 
entirely Hasidic, before Jews from Lithuania, Po- 
land, and other 
parts of Russia 
began to arrive 
there in larger 
numbers after 
the great ^ Ilyin- 
skaya" fair had 
been transferred 
to that city from 
Romny in 1852. 
A Sabbath- and 
Sunday -school 
for Jewish ap- 
prentices was es- 
tablished there 
in 1861 (“Ha- 
Karmel,” Rus- 
sian Supple- 


| 

| 

| 
ment, 1861, Nos. 
46-47). Aaron 
Zeitlin then held 


ee pee ee 


the position of 
*learned Jew” 
under the gov- 
ernor of Poltava. 

The anti- Hasi- 
dim, or Mitnag- 
gedim, soon in- 
creased in num- 
bers, and erected 
& synagogue 
for themselves 
about 1870. In 1808 Aryeh Lób Seidener (b. 1838; 
d. in Poltava Feb. 24, 1886) became the govern- 
ment rabbi, and during the twenty-three years in 
which he held the position he was instrumental in 
establishing various educational and benevolent in- 
stitutions and in infusing the modern spirit into the 
community. He was assisted in his efforts by the 
teachers Michael Zerikower, Eliezer Hay yim Rosen- 
berg, Abraham Nathansohn, and other progressive 
men. In 1890 Aaron Gleizer; son-in-law of Lazar 
Zweifel, was chosen to succeed Seidener. Eliezer 
Akibah Rabinovich (b. Shilel, government of Kovno, 
May 18, 1862), whose project of holding a rabbinical 
. conference in Grodno in 1903 aroused intense oppo- 
sition, has been rabbiof Poltava since 1898. One of 
the assistant rabbis, Jacob Mordecai Bezpalov, 
founded a yeshibah there. Poltava has a Talmud 
Torah for boys (250 pupils), witha trade-school con- 
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Synagogue at Poltava, Russia. 
(From a photograph.) 


nected with it, and a corresponding institution for 
girls. It hasa Jewish home for the aged (16.inmates 
in 1897), a Hebrew literary society, and several chari- 
table and Zionist organizations. The most promi- 
nent among the Maskilim or progressive Hebrew 
scholars who have resided in Poltava was Ezekiel b. 
Joseph Mandelstamm (born in Zhagory, government 
of Kovno, in 1812; died in Poltava April 18, 1891), 
author of the Biblical onomasticon “ Ozar ha-Shemot” 
(Warsaw, 1889), with a “Sefer ha-Millu’im,” or sup- 
plement, which was printed posthumously in 1894. 
He was the father of Dr. Max MANDELSTAMM of 
Kiev. Michel Gordon’s well-known Yiddish song 
beginning “Ihr seit doch, Reb Yud, in Poltava 
gewen” is a humorous allusion to the moral pitfalls 
in the way of pious Jews of the older Polish com- 
munities who 
settled in the lib- 
eral-minded Pol- 
tava. The wri- 
ter Alexander 
Süsskind Rabi- 
novich, A. M. 
Boruchov (con- 
tributor to “ Ha- 
Shiloah") and 
Benzion Mirkin 
(journalist) are 
residents of Pol- 
tava. Among 
the prominent 
Jews of Poltava 
in early times 
were the fami- 
lies of Zelenski, 
Portugalov, and 
Warshavski. 
The city has a 
total population 
of 58,060, of 
whom 7,600 are 
Jews. 

Kremen- 
tchug: City in 
the government 
of Poltava, on 
the left bank of 
the Dnieper. It 
now (1905) includes the suburb of Kryukov on the op- 
posite bank, and has the largest Jewish community in 
the government, 35,179—or about 60 per cent of the to- 
tal population of the city (1897). It was the first of 
the important cities of southwestern Russia to which 
Jews from Lithuania and Poland began to flock 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘Even in 
the calamitous years 1881-82, when: anti-Jewish riots 
occurred in the government of Poltava, numer- 
ous Jews from other places went to Krementchug, 
where the local Jewish community raised for them a 
relicf fund of about 40,000 rubles. 

R. Isaac of Krementchug, who died’ there Dec., 
1838, was among the earliest Hasidim of that city. 
Nextin importance was Abraham Fradkin (to whom 
Jacob Lapin addressed a letter which appears in 
his “Keset ha-Sofer,” pp. 11-19, Berlin, 1857). 
Other prominent men in the J ewish community 
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were: Lipavski, Zlatopolski, Michael Ladyzhenski, 
Sergei (Shmere) Rosenthal, David Sack (son of 
Hayyim Sack of Zhagory), and Solomon, Marcus, 
and Vasili Rosenthal. 

Among those who went to Krementchug in 1864 
-was Herman Rosenthal, who established a printing- 
office there in 1869, and organized a circle of Maski- 
lim, among whom were Eliezer SCHULMANN, J. 
S. OLscirwaxG, L. and M. Jakobovich, and M. Sil- 
berberg (see Zederbaum, “Massa Erez,” in *Ha- 
Meliz," 1869, No. 1). Rosenthal published the first 
work of M. Morgulis on the Jewish question, *So- 
braniye Statei " (1869), the first almanac of Kremen- 
tchug, and many other works. He was for eight 
years a member of the city council (1870—78), and it 
was owing to his efforts that the Realnoye Uchi- 
lishche (Realgymnasium) was built in 1872. The 
best-known rabbi of Krementchug was Joseph b. 
Elijah Tumarkin, who died there in 1875. After his 
death the Mitnaggedim elécted Meïr Löb MALBIM as 
rabbi, but he died while on his way to assume the 
position (Sept., 1879), and the candidate of the Hasi- 
dim of Lubavich, Hirsch Tumarkin, the brother and 
son-in-law of Meir's predecessor, was elected to the 
position. The government rabbis were Freidus 
(1865), Mochan (1867-71), a son-in-law of Seidener 
of Melitopol, Ch. Berliner, and Freidenberg (who was 
reelected in 1899). ‘The present (1905) rabbi is Isaac 
Joel Raphalovich. 

Krementchug has numerous synagogues and the 
usual educational and charitable institutions, in- 
cluding a Talmud Torah, with a trade-school in 
connection with it, founded by Mendel Seligman; 
a hospital, with a home for aged persons (“Ha- 


Meliz,” 1890, No. 189); the society Maskil cl Dal 
(founded 1898); and several Zionist organizations. 


It is the most important business and industrial 
center in the government. 


About a dozen other cities and towns in the govern- 


ment of Poltava contain Jewish communities, those 
of Pereyaslavl and Romny being among the largest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keneset Yisrael, i. 1124: Ha-Meliz, 1883, No. 
96 ; 1890, No. 7; Ha-Shahar, vi. 215-218, ix. 183 et seq.; Eisen- 


stadt-Wiener, Da‘at. Kedoshim, p. 26, St. Petersburg, 1897-98 v 


Ha-Zefirah, 1597, No. 14. . 
H. R. P. Wr. 


POPULATION OF PoLTAVA GOVERNMENT IN 1897. 


oe 


PT Total Jewish Per- 

District, Population.| Population.| centage. 
GEO YACH esses vie ees 142,797 . 3,233 2.26 
KBOFOLE 2 augers wares 174,729 3,780 2.16 
,. MODGIVAKI. wade dcaeesess 217,876 3,448 1.58 
Konstantinograd ......... 292,005 1,988 0.84 
Krementehug ............ 242,482 85,179 14.51 
LOEhVIUZQ 4. o dr EY case's 151,218 4,566 9.02 
PADDY vaca been e es Veg 136,606 4,527 9.91 
Mirgorod 2 Ssh vate s 157,727 3,046 1.93 
Pereyastavl.. v ever 185,389 10,079 5.44 
Piryatin series ceees TOP 164,127 4,987 3.00 
POM AV Dis eee E deere a webs 27,814 11,895 5.22 
EIIUKRI Li ia4 vy erar one's: 192,507 ,055 4.18 
BRODY coc uk iei eaa 186,482 1,145 9.88 
Zenkov........ Pera. agis 140,453 1,839 1.31 
Zolotonoshi .... se sees eves 221,055 7,700 3.38 
Total in government..| 2,780,427 111,417 4.02 
.H. R. V. R. 


POLYGAMY: The fact or condition of having 
more than one wife or husband at a time; usually, 


ern days. 


there is no evidence of a polyandrous state in prim- 
itive Jewish society, polygamy seems to have been. 
a well-established institution, dating from the most. 
ancient times and extending to comparatively mod- 
The Law indeed regulated and limited. 
this usage; and the Prophets and the scribes looked. 
upon it. with disfavor. Still all had to recognize: 
its existence, and not until late was it completely 
abolished. At no time, however, wasit practised so- 
much among the Israelites as among other nations; 
and the tendency in Jewish social life was always. 
toward MONOGAMY. 

That the ideal state of human society, in the mind 
of the primitive Israelite, was a monogamous one is. 
clearly evinced by the fact that the first man 
(Adam) was given only one wife, and that the first. 
instance of bigamy occurred in the family of the: 
cursed Cain (Gen. iv. 19). Noah and his sons also: 
are recorded as having only one wife each (b. 
vi. 7, 183). Abraham had only one wife; and he 
was persuaded to marry his slave Hagar (20. xvi. 2, 
9; see PrrEGESIT) only at the urgent request of his. 
wife, who deemed herself barren. Isaac had only 
one wife. Jacob married two sisters, because he: 
was deceived by his father-in-law, Laban (ib. xxix. 
29-90). He, too, married his wives’ slaves at the re- 
quest of his wives, who wished to have children (25. 
Xxx. 4, 9). The sons of Jacob as well as Moses and 
Aaron seem to have lived in monogamy. Among 
the Judges, however, polygamy was practiscd, as. 
it was also among the rich and the nobility (Judges. 
viii. 80; comp. čb. xii. 9, 14; I Chron. ii. 26, iv. 5, 
viii. 8). Elkanah, the father of Samuel, had two 
wives, probably because the first (Hannah) was. 
childless (I Sam. i. 9). The tribe of Issachar was. 
noted for its practise of polygamy (I Chron. vii. 4). 
Caleb. had two concubines (ib. ii. 46, 48). David 
and Solomon had many wives (II Sam. v. 18; I Kings. 
xi, 1-3), a custom which was probably followed 
by all the later kings of Judah and of Israel (comp. 
I Kings xx. 3; also, the fact that the names of 
the mothers of most of the kings are mentioned). 


Jehoiada gave to Joash two wives only (II Chron. 


xxiv. 8). 
Thereis no Diblical evidence that any of the Proph- 
ets lived in polygamy. Monogamous marriage was. 
used by them asa symbol of the union 
Prophetic of God with Israel, while polygamy 
Attitude. was compared to polytheism or idola- 
trous worship (Hos. ii. 18; Isa. l. 1; 
Jer. ii. 2; Ezek. xvi. 8. The last chapter of Prov- 
erbs, which is a description of the purity of home 
life, points to a state of monogamy. The marriage: 
with one wife thus became the ideal form with the: 
great majority of the people; and in post-exilic 
times polygamy formed the rare exception (Tobit i. 
10; Susanna 68; Matt. xvii. 25, xix. 9; Luke i. 5). 
Herod, however, is recorded as having had nine 
wives (Josephus, “ Ant." xvii. 1, & 8). 

The Mosaic law, while permitting polygamy, in- 
troduced many provisions which tended to confine: 
it to narrower limits, and to lessen the abuse that. 
might arise in connection with it. The Israelitish 
woman slave who was taken as a wife by the son of 
her master was entitled to all the rights of matri- 
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mony (see HUSBAND AND WIFE), even after he had 
taken another wife; and if they were withheld from 
her, she had to. be set free (Ex. xxi. 9-11; see 
SLAVES). One who lived in bigamy might not show 
his preference for the children of the more favored 
wife by depriving the first-born son of the less 
favored one of his rights of inheritance (Deut. xxi. 
15-17; see INHERITANCE). "The king should not 
“multiply wives" (ib. xvii. 17; comp. Sanh. 21a, 
where the number is limited to 18, 24, or 48, accord- 
ing to the various interpretations given to II Sam. 
xii. 8); and the high priest is, according to the rab- 
binic interpretation of Lev. xxi. 18, commanded to 
take one wife only (Yeb. 59a; comp. Yoma 2a). 
The same feeling against polygamy existed in 
later Talmudic times. Of all the rabbis named in 
the Talmud there is not one who is mentioned as 
having lived in polygamy. The gen- 
Rabbinic eral sentiment against polygamy is 
Aversion illustrated in a story related of the 
to son of R. Judah ha-Nasi (Ket. 62a). 
Polygamy. A peculiar passage in the Targum 
(Aramaic paraphrase) to Ruth iv. 6 
points to the same state of popular feeling. The 
kinsman of Elimelech, being requested by Boaz 
to marry Ruth, said, “I can not redeem; for I 
have a wife and have no right to take another in 
addition to her, lest she be a disturbance in my 
house and destroy my peace. Redeem thou; for 
thou hast no wife.” This is corroborated by R. 
Isaac, who says that the wife of Boaz died on the 
day when Ruth entered Palestine (B. D. 91a). Fo- 
lyg amy was, however, sanctioned by Jewish law and 
gave rise to many rabbinical discussions. While 
one rabbi says that a man may take as many wives 
as he can support (Raba, in Yeb. 65a), it was recom- 
mended that no one should marry more than four 
women (20. 44a). R. Ami was of the opinion that a 
woman had a right to claim a bill of divorce if her 
husband took another wife (7b. 65a). 
tion of the KrTUBAH, which was introduced by the 
Rabbis, still further discouraged polygamy; and 
subsequent enactments of the Geonim (see Müller's 
“Mafteah,” p. 282, Berlin, 1891) tended to restrict 
this usage. 
An express prohibition against polygamy was 
pronounced by R. Gershom b. Judah, “the Light of 
the Exile ” (960-1028), which was soon 
Rabbi accepted in all the communities of 
Gershom's northern Franceand of Germany. The 
Decree. Jews of Spain and of Italy as well as 
those of the Orient continued to prac- 
tise polygamy for a long period after that time, al- 
though the influence of the prohibition was felt even 
in those countries. Some authorities suggested that 
R. Gershom's decree was to be enforced for a time 
only, namely, up to 5000 a.m. (1240 c.&.; Joseph 
Colon, Responsa, No. 101; see Shulhan 'Aruk, Eben 
ha-‘Ezer, i. 10, Isserles’ gloss), probably believing 
that the Messiah would appear before that time; but 
this opinion was overruled by that of the majority 
of medieval Jewish rabbis. Even in the Orient mon- 
ogamy soon became the rule and polygamy the ex- 
ception; for only the wealthy could afford the lux- 
uryof many wives. In Africa, where Mohammedan 


influence was strongest, the custonr was to include 


The institu- 


in the marriage contract the following paragraph =: 
“The said bridegroom . . . hereby promises that. 
he will not take a second wife during the lifetime 
of thesaid bride . . . except with her consent; and, 

if he transgresses this oath and takes a second wife 
during the lifetime of the said bride and without her 
consent, he shall give her every tittle of what is. 
written in the marriage settlement, together with 
all the voluntary additions herein detailed, paying 
all to her up to the last farthing, and he shall free 
her by regular divorce instantly and with fitting 
solemnity.” This condition was rigidly enforced 
by the rabbinic authorities (see Abrahams, “Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 120). 

The Jews of Spain practised polygamy as late 
as the fourteenth century. The only requirement 
there was a special permit, for which a certain sum 
was probably paid into the king’s. 
treasury each time a Jew took an 
additional wife (Jacobs, “Sources,” p. 
xxv., No. 104, London, 1894). Such 
cases, however, were rare exceptions. The Span- 
ish Jews, as well as their brethren in Italy and in 
the Orient, soon gave up these practises; and to- 
day, although the Jews of the East livé under Mo- 
hammedan rule, but few cases of polygamy are 
found among them. 

In some exceptional cases bigamy was permitted 
(see BiGAMY); but this was in very rare cases only, 
and the consent of 100 learned men of three dif- 
ferent states was required (see Insanity). While 
in the case of the ‘AGUNAH one witness who tes- . 
tifies to the death of her husband is sufficient to 
permit the woman to remarry, in the case of the 
woman's disappearance some authorities (“Bet 
Shemuel” on Eben ha-‘Ezer, 158, 1; 15, 20) are of 
the opinion that the testimony of one witness is not 
sufficient to permit the husband to remarry (see 
Fassel, “Mishpete El; Das Mosaisch-Rabbinische 
Civilrecht," $8 68, 112, Nagy-Kanizsa, 1852). Later 
authorities, however, permit him to remarry even 
when there is only one witness to testify to the 
death of his wife, and even when that witness did 
not know her personally, providing that after he had 
described the deceased woman the husband recog- 
nized the description as that of his wife (“ Noda‘ 
Bihudah,” series ii., Eben ha-‘Ezer, 7, 8; comp. 
*Hatam Sofer” on Eben ha-'Ezer, responsum 2; 
* Pithe Teshubah ” on Eben ha-'Ezer, 1, 10). 

In spite of the prohibition against polygamy and 
of the general acceptance thereof, the Jewish law 
still retains many provisions which apply only 

to a state which permits polygamy. 

Survivals 'The marriage of a married man is 
of legally valid and needs the formality 
Polygamy. of a bill of divorce for its dissolution, 
whilethe marriage of a married woman 

is void and has no binding force (Ebex ha-'Ezer, 1, 
10; comp. *Pithe Teshubah,” § 20, where is quoted 
the opinion of some authorities that after a man takes 
a second wife he is not compelled to divorce her). 
The Reform rabbis in conference assembled (Phila- 
delphia, 1869) decided that “the marriage of a mar- 
ried man to a second woman can neither take place 
nor claim religious validity, just as little as the 
marriage of a married woman to another man, but, 
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like this, is null and void from the beginning.” Still, 
with the majority of Jews, this is not even an open 
question, and the marriage of a married man is con- 
sidered just as valid as that of an unmarried man; 
it not only requires the formality of divorce in the 
‘case of separation, but also makes him subject to the 
laws of relationship; so that he can not afterward 
marry the wife’s sister while the wife is living, nor 
can he or his near relatives, according to the laws 
of consanguinity, enter into matrimonial relations 
with any of her near relatives (see MARRIAGE). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Marriage; Ham- 
burger, R. B. T., s.v. Vielweiberei; Frankel, Grundlinien 
des Mosaisch-Talmudischen Eherechts, Breslau, 1860; Lich- 
tenstein, Die Ehe nach Mosaisch-Lalmudischer Auffassung, 
ib. 1579; Klugman, Stellung der Frau im Talmud, Vienna, 
1898; Rabbinowiez, Mebo ha-Talmud, Hebr. transl., p. 80, 
Wilna,1891; Buchholz, Die Familie, Breslau, 1867; Mielziner, 


The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, Cincinnati, 1884: 
Duschak, Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Eherecht, Vienna, 


E. C. J. H. G. 
POLYGLOT BIBLE. See BIBLE EDITIONS. 


POMEGRANATE (on: Punica Granatum): 
A tree of the myrtle family. The pomegranate was 
carried into Egypt in very early historic times 
(comp. Num. xx. 5), and was also cultivated in Pal- 
estine, Assyria, and most of the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean. The spies brought pomegran- 
ates, grapes, and figs as signs of the fertility of 
Canaan (2). xiii. 23). Several Biblical passages in- 
dicate that the pomegranate was among the com- 
mon fruit-trees of the country (Deut. viii. 8; Joel i. 
12; Hag. ii. 19). A famous pomegranate-tree grew 
at Gibeah in the time of Saul (I Sam. xiv. 9). Pome- 
granate-groves, as well as the beautiful flower of the 
tree, are mentioned in the Song of Solomon; and the 
fruit furnishes similes (Cant. iv. 3, 18; vi. 7, 11; vii. 
19) The pomegranate was used in art. The two 
pillars, Jachin and Boaz, were ornamented with a 
representation of it (I Kings vii. 18); and pomegran- 
ates were embroidered on the garment of the high 
priest (Ex. xxviii. 33). 

Throughout the East the pomegranate is the sym- 
bol of luxuriant fertility and of life. Pomegranates 
are eaten raw, their acid juice being most refreshing 
(comp. Cant. iv. 3). They are also dried (comp. 
Maas. i. 6). The juice mixed with water is to-day 
a favorite drink in the East; in former times it was 
also prepared as a kind of wine (Cant. viii. 2; Pliny, 
* Hist. Naturalis,” xiv. 19). 

E. G. H. I. BE. 


POMIS, DE (“mann m): An old Italian Jew- 
ish family which claimed descent from King David. 
According to a legend, reproduced by De Pomis in 
the introduction to his lexicon “Zemah Dawid,” the 
Pomeria family was one of the four families brought 
from Jerusalem to Rome by Titus. The family is a 
most important one, being related to that of ANAw. 
Members of the family are said to have lived in Rome 
until about 1100, when they emigrated, scattering 
through Italy. Most of them settled at Spoleto in 
Umbria, where, according to the account of David 
de Pomis, they and their descendants remained for 
420 years; but when Central Italy was sacked by 
the army of Charles V. of Spain in 1527, the family 
fell into the hands of the enemy and lost its entire 
property. In the introduction to his dictionary 


David de Pomis incorporates his autobiography, and 
traces his genealogy back to the martyr Elijah de 
Pomis, as follows: David (b. 1525), Isaac, Eleazar, 
Isaac, Abraham, Menahem, Isaac, Obadiah, Isaac, 
and Elijah. This would set the date of Elijah at 
approximately 1270, which is historically correct. 
As the last-named lived at Rome, however, the 
statement that the family left that city about 1100 
can not be correct. Moreover, members of the 
family did not live 420 years, but only 220 years, 
at Spoleto. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: David de Pomis, Zemal Dawid, Introduction ; 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 84; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 257. 
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David ben Isaac de Pomis: Italian physician 
and philosopher; born at Spoleto, Umbria, in 1525; 
died after 1598. When David was born his father 
was rich; but soon after, he lost his fortune in the 
following manner: When the Imperialists plundered 
Rome, Isaac, fearing that they would attack Spo- 
leto, sent all his possessions to Camerino and Civita. 
The troops of Colonna surprised the convoy on its 
way, and confiscated all of Isaac’s goods. He then 
settled at Bevegna, where David received his early 
education. In 1532 Isaac de Pomis settled at Todi 
and confided the instruction of his son to his uncles 
Jehiel Alatino and Moses Alatino, who taught 
the boy the rudiments of medicine and philos- 
ophy. 

David was graduated, Nov. 27, 1551, as “ Artium 
et Medicine Doctor” at the University of Perugia. 
Later he settled at Magliano, where he practised 
medicine, holding at the same time the position of 
rabbi. The anti-Jewish laws enacted by Paul IV. 
deprived David of his possessions and likewise of 
his rabbinate; and he entered the service of Count 
Nicolo Orsini, and five years later that of the Sforza 
family. 

The condition of the Jews of the Pontifical States 
having improved on the accession of Pius IV., David 
went to Rome, and, as the result of a Latin dis- 
course delivered before the pope and cardinals, ob- 
tained permission to settle at Chiusi and to practise 
his profession among Christians. Unfortunately, 
Pius IV. died seven days later, and the permission 
was annulled by Pius V. David then weat to 
Venice, where a new permission was granted to him 
by Pope Sixtus V. | 

De Pomis was the author of the following works: 
(1) “Zemah Dawid,” a Hebrew and Aramaic dic- 
tionary dedicated to Pope Sixtus V., the words 
being explained in Latin and Italian, Venice, 1587. 
This dictionary, variously estimated by the lexicolo- 
gists (comp. Richard Simon in the appendix to 
“De Ceremoniis Judxorum”; David de Lara in the 
introduction to *'Ir Dawid”), was modeled after 
Jehiel's lexicographical work, *'Aruk." (9) *Ko- 
helet," the Book of Ecclesiastes translated into Ital- 
ian, with explanatory notes, 2b. 1571, dedicated to 
Cardinal Grimani. (3) * Discorso Intorno all’ Umana 
Miseria, e Sopra il Modo di Fuggirla," published as 
an appendix to “KXohelet,” 2d. 1572, and dedicated 
to Duchess Margarete of Savoy (David also trans- 
lated the books of Job and Daniel; but these were 
never published). (4) “Brevi Discorsi et Eficacis- 
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simi Ricordi per Liberare Ogni Città Oppressa dal 
Mal Contagioso,” ib. 1577. (5) “ Enarratio Brevis de 
Senum Alfectibus Precavendis Atque Curandis” 
dedicated to the doge and senate of Venice, 25. 1588. 
(6) A work on the divine character of the Venetian 
republic, which he cites in his “ Enarratio Brevis,” 
but which has not been preserved. (7) “De Medico 
Hebreo Enarratio Apologica," ib. 1588. This apolo- 
getical work, which defends not only Jewish phy- 
sicians, but Jews in general (sce some extracts trans- 
lated in Winter and Wünsche, “Die Jüdische 
Litteratur,” iii. 698 e£ seg.), earned much praise from 
Roman patricians, such as Aldus Manutius the 
Younger, whose letter of commendation is prefixed 
to the book. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 311-318; Jost, Annalen, 
1839, p. 223; Grütz, Gesch. ix. 504; 1L Vessillo Israelitico, 1875, 
p. 175; 1876, p. 319; Berliner's Magazin, 1875, p. 48; Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature, p. 235; idem, in Monats- 
schrift, xliii. 82; Dukes, in R. E. J. i. 145-152; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 259-260 ; Carmoly, 
Histoire des Médecins J'uifs, i. 150-153. 

G. I. Br. 
Elijah de Pomis: Rabbi and director of the 

community of Rome; died as a martyr Tammuz 20, 
5058 (= July 1, 12908). When the Roman commu- 
nity was assailed under Boniface VIIL, Elijah was 
the first to be seized. To save his coreligionists he 
pleaded guilty to all the charges brought against 
him, and was sentenced to trial by fire and water, 
perishing in the former, whereupon the confiscation 
of his property, the principal object of the trial, was 
carried out. Two anonymous elegies were com- 
posed on his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kobez ‘al Yad, iv. 30 et seq.; Berliner, Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom, ìi, 57; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. 
der Juden in Rom, i. 257. 


Moses de Pomis and Vitale de Pomis were 


known under the name ALATINO. 
G I. E. 


POMPEY THE GREAT (Latin, Cneius 
Pompeius Magnus): Roman general who sub- 
jected Judea to Rome. In the year 65 r.c., during 
his victorious campaign through Asia Minor, he sent 
to Syria his legate Scaurus, who was soon obliged 
to interfere in the quarrels of the two brothers 
Aristobulus II. and Hyrcanus II. When Pompey 
himself came to Syria, two years later, the rivals, 
knowing that the Romans were as rapacious as they 
were brave, hastened to send presents. Pompey 
gradually approached Judea, however; and in the 
spring of 68, at the Lebanon, he subdued the petty 
rulers, including the Jew Silas (Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xiv. 3, § 2) and a certain Bacchius Judæus, whose 
subjugation is represented on a coin (Reinach, “ Les 
Monnaies Juives,” p. 28). Pompey then came to 
Damascus, where the claims of the three parties to 
the strife were presented for his consideration—those 
of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus in person, since the 
haughty Roman thus exacted homage from the Ju- 
dean princes, while a third claimant represented the 
people, who desired not a ruler but a theocratic re- 
public (Josephus, § 2; Diodorus, xl. 2. Pompey, 
however, deferred his decision until he should have 
subdued the Nabatans. 

The warlike Aristobulus, who suspected the de- 


signs of the Romans, retired to the fortress of ALEX- 


ANDRIUM and resolved to offer armed resistance; but 


at the demand of Pompey he surrendered the for- 
tress and went to Jerusalem, intending to continue 
his opposition there (Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 3, 8 4; 
idem, “B. J.” i. 6, $84, 5). Pompey followed him 
by way of Jericho, and as Aristobulus again deemed 
it advisable to surrender to the Romans, Pompey: 
sent his legate Gabinius to take possession of the 
city of Jerusalem. 

This lieutenant found, however, that there were 
other defenders there besides Aristobulus, where- 
upon Pompey declared Aristobulus a prisoner and 
began to besiege the city. Although the party 
of Hyrcanus opened the gates to the Romans, the 
Temple mount, which was garrisoned by the peo- 
ple’s party, had to be taken by means of rams 
brought from Tyre; and it was stormed only after a 
siege of three months, and then on a Sabbath, when 
the Jews were not defending the walls. Josephus 
calls the day of the fall of Jerusalem “the day of 
the fast" (vgoreíac juépa; “ Ant.” xiv. 4,8 8); but in 
this he merely followed the phraseology of his Gen- 
tile sources, which regarded the Sabbath as a fast- 
day, according to the current Greco-Roman view. 
Dio Cassius says (xxxvii. 16) correctly that it was 
on a “Cronos day,” this term likewise denoting the 
Sabbath. 

The capture of the Temple mount was accom- 
panied by great slaughter. The priests who were 
officiating despite the battle were massacred by the 
Roman soldiers, and many committed suicide; while 
12,000 people besides were killed. Pompey himself 
entered the Temple, but he was so awed by its sanc- 
tity that he left the treasure and the costly vessels 
untouched (“ Ant.” xiv. 4, 84; “B. J.” i. 7, 8 6; 
Cicero, “ Pro Flacco,” $67). The leaders of the war 
party were executed, and the city and country were 
laid under tribute. A deadly blow was struck at 
the Jews when Pompey separated from Judea the 
coast cities from Raphia to Dora, as well as all the 
Hellenic cities in the east-Jordan country, and the 
so-called Decapolis, besides Scythopolis and Sa- 
maria, all of which were incorporated in the new 
province of Syria. These cities, without exception, 
became autonomous, and dated their coins from the 
era of their “liberation” by Pompey. The small 
territory of Judea he assigned to Hyrcanus, with 
the title of “ethnarch” (“Ant.” Le.; “B. J.” lc.; 
comp. “Ant.” xx. 10, § 4). Aristobulus, together 
with his two sons Alexander and Antigonus, and 
his two daughters, was carried captive to Rome to 
marchin Pompey’s triumph, while many other Jew- 
ish prisoners were taken to the same city, this cir- 
cumstance probably having much to do with the 
subsequent prosperity of the Roman community. 
Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem is generally be- 
lieved to form the historical background of the 
Psalms of Solomon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mommsen, Römische Geschichte, 5th cd., iii. 
118-154; Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 157, 172; Schiirer, Gesch. 
3d ed.. i. 291-301; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 5, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893 (whodenies that the Jewish com- 
munity of Rome was founded by Pompey, asserting that the 
fall of Jerusalem merely increased its numbers ; comp. Vogel- 
Se) and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 5, Berlin, 
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PONIEWICZ (PONEVYEZH): District city 
in the government of Kovno, Russia. In 1780 Count 
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Nikolai Tyszkiewicz by cutting down a forest that 
lay between New and Old Poniewicz helped mate- 
rially in enlarging the city to its present size and 
in founding the suburb Nikolayev. Poniewicz came 
under Russian dominion after the last partition of 
Poland, and it became a part of the government of 
Kovno in 1842. More than half the population of 
the city consists of Jews, and there is also a small Ka- 
raite community. In 1865 the number of inhabit- 
ants was 8,071, of whom 3,648 were Jews including 
70 Karaites. By 1884 the population had increased 
to 15,030, including 7,899 Jews, but in 1897 the total 
population is given as 13,044. Poniewicz has one 
synagogue built of brick and seven built of wood. 
The Karaite community also maintainsasynagogue. 
Of other institutions in the city there are a govern- 
ment school for Jewish boys, one for girls, a hospi- 
tal (opened 1886), and a Talmud Torah. There are 
in addition numerous other communal institutions 
and societies. 

R. Isaac b. Joseph (d. before 1841), whose name 
is signed to an approbation in the “‘Ateret Rosh ” 
(Wilna, 1841), is one of the earliest known rabbis of 

Poniewiez. R. Moses Isaac, of Libau, 
Rabbis and Plungian, and Taurogen, was prob- 
Scholars. ably his successor, and was himself 
succeeded by R. Hillel Mileikovski or 
Salanter. R. Elijah David Rabinovich- Te'omim 
succeeded Rh. Hillel. He was born in Pikeln, gov- 
ernment of Kovno, June 11, 1845, and now (1904) is 
rabbi at Jerusalem. Rabinovich occupied the posi- 
tion of rabbi of Poniewicz from 1878 to 1898, when 
he went to Mir as the successor of R. Yom-Tob Lip- 
man BOSLANSRTI. 

The poet Leon GORDON commenced his career as 
a teacher in the government school of Poniewicz, 
where he remained until 1860 and married the grand- 
daughter of one of its former prominent citizens, 
Tanhum Ahronstam (died Nov. 10, 1858; see “ Ha- 
Maggid," ii., No. 50, and Gordon's letters, Nos. 1-86). 
Isaac Lipkin, son of R. Israel Lipkin (Salanter), was 
also a resident in the city until his death. "The ear- 
liest known “maggid” or preacher of Poniewicz 
was Menahem Mendel, author of “Tamim Yahdaw ” 
(Wilna, 1808). 


The district of Poniewicz, which contains twenty- 


three small towns and villages, had in 1865 7,410 
Jews (including 351 Karaites), of whom 59 were agri- 


culturists. Jn 1884 it had 84,066 Jews in a total 
population of 200,687, and in 1897 48,600 Jews in a 
total population of 210,458. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alenitzin, Statisticheski Vremennik, ete., 
series iii., No. 2, St. Petersburg, 1884; Brockhaus-Efron, Ent- 
ziklopedicheskt Slovar, s.v., Jüdisches Volksblatt, St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1886, No. 33; Semenov, Russian Geographical Dic- 
tionary, s.v.; Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, ii. 
29, 43, 523 iv. 21, 34. 
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PONTE, LORENZO DA (JEREMIAH 
CONEGLIANO): Italian-American man of letters, 
composer, and teacher; born at Ceneda, Italy, 1749; 
died 1837. He belonged to a well-known Jewish 
family, which had produced the distinguished Ital- 
ian-Turkish diplomatist Dr. Israel CONEGLIANO. 
With his parents and brothers, Da Ponte, for ma- 
terial reasons, was baptized in his fourteenth year, 
and the new name which he was destined to make 


famous was adopted in honor of a Catholic bishop. 
who was his protector. 

At an early age he became professor of belles- 
lettres at 'Treviso, later at Venice, and published va- 
rious poems, including a political satire, which led to. 
his exile. Da Ponte went to Austria, where he soon. 
won the favor of the emperor Joseph IT., was ap- 
pointed “poet” to the imperial theaters in Vienna, 
and in that capacity met Mozart. He composed for 
the great musician the | 
libretti to his famous 
operas “Mariage de 
Figaro” and “Don 
Juan,” and became an 
important figure in 
court, literary, and mu- i 
On the jj 
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sical circles. 

death of Joseph II. he jig 
lost favor, and after E 
various vicissitudes, in- E. 
cluding several years Fi 
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‘ ; p^ i 
of service as dramatist Ar " y 
and secretary to the = Zim 


Italian Opera Company t i m 
in London, he emi- HESS 


grated to America 
early in the nineteenth 
century. Again un- 
fortunate, he was compelled to earn a subsistence 
by teaching Italian. He wrote various plays, son- 
nets, and critical essays, made a translation of the 
Psalms, and managed Italian operatic performances. 
From 1826 until his death he was professor of the Ital- 
ian language and literature at Columbia College. He 
encouraged the study and developed the apprecia- 
tion of Dante in America, and won considerable: 
influence over many pupils. He became involved in 
a controversy with Prescott, the historian, concern- 
ing Italian literature, Prescott's rejoinder to him 
being preserved in the historian's * Miscellaneous. 
and Critical Essays." 

Da Ponte was instrumental in bringing the Garcia. 
Opera Company to the United States, the first to 
play there. He himself became manager of a simi- 
lar company in New York in 1838, by which an 
opera composed by him at the age of eighty was. 
presented, his niece being introduced in it as the 
prima donna. His best-known work is his ex- 
tremely interesting “Memoirs,” which Tuckerman 


has compared to Franklin’s autobiography, and 
which appeared in various Italian editions, in a 


French translation (1860), with an introduction by 
Lamartine, and also in German form, A notice- 
able revival of interest in Da Ponte's career, which 
had been well-nigh forgotten, was called forth re- 
cently by the publication in Italy, in 1900, of his 
works, together with his biography, in an elaborate 
edition of 500 pages, and of various popular essays. 
dealing with his career. His Jewish antecedents 
were commented upon in various biographies, and 
were emphasized by contemporaries for the purpose 
of injuring his position. His * Memoirs" indicate 
that even in his youth he was proficient in Hebrew, 
and the impress of his ancestry and of his early 
Jewish studies has been discerned by critics of his 
works and views. 


Lorenzo da Ponte. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marchesan, Della Vita e delle Opera adi Lo- 
renzo da Ponte, Treviso, 1900; H. E. Krehbiel, Music an 
Manners: Henry Tuckerman, in Putnam’s Magazine, 1863, 
xii. 527 (reprinted in Dublin University Magazine, lxxx. 
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view of Prof. Marchesan's work in the Tribune, New York, 


. 9, 1900. 
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PONTOISE: French town; capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Seine-et-Oise. It 
contained a Jewish community as early as the elev- 
enth century. In 1179 (according to some authori- 
ties, in 1166 or 1171) the Jews of Pontoise were ac- 
cused of the murder of a Christian child named 
Richard, whose body was taken to the Church of the 
Holy Innocents at Paris and there venerated as that 
of a martyr. A document of 1294 relates that the 
abbé of Saint Denis bought a house at Pontoise be- 
longing to a Christian heavily indebted to the Jews 
there, who were paid the purchase-money through 
the provost Robert de Baan. 'The Jewish names 
which appear in this document are those of Magis- 
ter Sanson, Meuns de Sezana, and Abraham de Novo 
Castello. In 1996 Philip the Fair made a gift to his 
brother Charles, Count of Valois, of Joce or Joucet, 
a Jew of Pontoise, and his children, David, Aroin, 
Haginot, Beleuce, Hanée, and Sarin. In the same 
year Joucet of Pontoise was appointed financial 
agent between the crown and his coreligionists of 
Amiens, Senlis, and Champagne, and in 1297 Philip 
the Fair made him arbiter in a litigation which had 
arisen between himself and his brother Charles re- 
garding forty-three Jews whom the latter claimed as 
natives either of his county of Alençon or of his 
lands in Bonmoulins and Chateauneuf-en-Thymerais. 

The principal Jewish scholars of Pontoise were: 
Jacob de Pontoise (“Minhat Yehudah,” pp. 4b, 
94b), Moses ben Abraham (Tosef., Pes. 67b; Hag. 
19b; Yoma 6b, 64a; Yeb. 61a) and Abraham de 
Pontoise (* Kol Bo," No. 108). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 
93, 146 ; Dom Bouquet, Historiens de France, xxv. 768; Du- 
bois, Historia Heclesice Parisiensis, ii. 142; Moréri, Diction- 
naire Historique, s.v. Richard; R. E. J. ii. 24, ix. 683, xv. 
234, 250; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 442-445. a K 
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PONTREMOLI, BENJAMIN: Turkish rab- 
binical writer; lived at Smyrna at the end of the 
eighteenth century. He was the author of a work 
entitled “Shebet Binyamin” (Salonica, 1824), on 
drawing up commercial papers. He had two sons, 
Hayyim Isaiah and Hiyya. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma'atot ti-Shelomoh, pp. 31, 95; 
Franco, Histoire des Israélites de V Empire Ottoman, p. 266. 
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PONTREMOLI, ESDRA : Italian rabbi, poet, 
and educationist; born at Ivrea 1818; died in 1888; 
son of Eliseo Pontremoli, rabbi of Nizza, where 
a street was named after him. In 1844 Esdra Pon- 
tremoli became professor of Hebrew in the Collegio 
Foa at Vercelli. He was for fifteen years associate 
editor of “ Educatore Israelita.” He translated Luz- 
zatto’s “Derek Erez” into verse under the title “Il 
Falso Progresso” (Padua, 1879). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Il Vessillo Israelitico, 1888. 
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PONTREMOLI, HIYYA: Turkish rabbinical 
author; dicd at Smyrna in 1882; son of Benjamin 
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Pontremoli. Hiyya Pontremoli wrote, among other 
works, the “Zappihit bi-Debash," a collection of 
responsa on Orah Hayyim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, pp. 31, 85; 
Tronco; Histoire des Israélites de VEmpire Ottoman, p. 
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POOR, RELIEF OF. See CHARITY. 
POOR LAWS. See CHARITY. | 


POPES, THE: The Roman Church does not 
claim any jurisdiction over persons who have not 
been baptized; therefore the relations of the popes, 
as the heads of the Church, to the Jews have been 
limited to rules regarding the political, commercial, 
and social conditions under which Jews might reside 
in Christian states. As sovereigns of the PapalStates 
the popes further had the right to legislate on the 
status of their Jewish subjects. Finally, voluntary 
action was occasionally taken by the popes on be- 
half of the Jews who invoked their aid in times of 
persecution, seeking their mediation as the highest 
ecclesiastical. authorities. The general principles 

governing the popes in their treatment 

General of the Jews are practically identical 
Principles. with those laid down in the Justinian 

Code: (1) toseparate them from social 
intercourse with Christians as far as possible; (2) to 
prevent them from exercising any authority over 
Christians, either in a public (as officials) or a pri- 
vate capacity (as masters or employers); (8) to ar- 
range that the exercise of the J ewish religion should 
not assume the character of a public function. On 
the other hand, however, the popes have always 
condemned, theoretically at least, (1) acts of violence 
against the Jews, and (2) forcible baptism. 

The history of the relations between the popes 
and the Jews begins with Gregory I. (590-604), who 
may be called the first pope, inasmuch as his author- 
ity was recognized by the whole Western Church. 
The fact that from the invasion of the Lombards 
(568) and the withdrawal of the Byzantine troops 
the Roman population was without a visible head of 
government made the Bishop of Rome, the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary who happened to be at the 
same time a Roman noble, the natural protector of 
the Roman population, to which the Jews also be- 
longed. Still, even before this time, Pope Gelasius 
is mentioned as having recommended a Jew, Tele- 
sinus, to one of his relatives as & very reliable man, 


and as having given a decision in the case of a 
Jew against a slave who claimed to have been a 


Christian and to have been circumcised by his mas- 
ter against his will (Mansi, “Concilia,” viii. 181; 
Migne, * Patrologia Greco Latina," lix. 146; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, “Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” i. 
197-198). In the former instance the pope acted 
merely as a private citizen; in the latter he was 
most likely called upon as an ecclesiastical expert to 
give a decision in a local affair. The legend may 
also be quoted which makes of the apostle Peter 
an enthusiastic Jew who merely pretended zeal 
for Christianity in order to assist his persecuted 
coreligionists (J ellinek, * B. H.” v. 60-62, vi. 9-10; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, l.e. i. 165-168; “ Allg. Zeit. 


des Jud.” 1908). 
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Nevertheless, the history proper of the popes in 
their relation to the Jews begins, as said above, with 
Gregory I. He often protected the Jews against 
violence and unjust treatment on the 
part of officials, and condemned forced 
baptism, but he advised at the same 
time the winning of the Jews over to 
Christianity by offering material advantages. Very 
often he condemned the holding of Christian slaves 
by Jews (Grütz, “ Gesch.” v. 48; Vogelstein and Rie- 
ger, l.c.i1, 132-135). A very obscure order is contained 
in a letter of Pope Nicholas I. to Bishop Arsenius of 
Orta, to whom he prohibits the use of Jewish gar- 
ments. Leo VII. answered the Archbishop of Ma- 
yence, who asked whether it was right to force the 
Jews to accept baptism, that he might give them 
the alternative of accepting Christianity or of emi- 
grating (Aronius, “Regesten”; comp. Vogelstein 
and Rieger, /.c. i. 189). ANAcLEtTUs II. (antipope), 
whose claim to the papal throne was always con- 
tested, wasof Jewish descent, and this fact was used 
by his opponents in their attacks upon him. Bene- 
dict VIIL had a number of Jews put to death on 
the ground of an alleged blasphemy against Jesus 
which was supposed to have been the cause of a de- 
structive cyclone and earthquake (c. 1020; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, l.e. i. 913). 

In the bitter fight between Gregory VII. and the 
German emperor Henry IV. the pope charged the 
emperor with favoritism to the Jews, and at a synod 
held at Rome in 1078 he renewed the canonical laws 
which prohibited giving Jews power over Chris- 
tians; this necessarily meant that Jews might not be 
employed as tax-farmers or mint-masters. Calixtus 
II. (1119-24) issued a bull in which he strongly con- 
demned forced baptism, acts of violence against the 
lives and the property of the Jews, and the desecra- 
tion of their synagogues and cemeteries (c. 1190). 
In spite of the strict canonical prohibition against 
the employment of Jews in public capacities, some 
popes engaged their services as financiers and phy- 
sicians. Thus Pope Alexancer III. employed Jehiel, 
à descendant of Nathan ben Jehiel, as his secretary 
of treasury (Vogelstein and Rieger, l.e. i. 295). 

. The extreme in the hostile enactments of the 
popes against the Jews was reached under Inno- 
cent III. (1198-1216), who was the most powerful 
of the medieval popes, and who convened the 
Fourth Lateran Council (1915); this 

Innocent council renewed the old canonical pro- 
III. hibitions against trusting the Jews 
with public offices and introduced the 

law demanding that Jews should wear a distinctive 
sign on their garments (see BADGE). The theolog- 
ical principle of the pope wasthat the Jews should, as 
though so many Cains, be held up as warning exam- 
ples to Christians. Nevertheless he protected them 
against the fury of the French Crusaders (Grütz, 
Lc. vii. 5; Vogelstein and Rieger, /.e. i. 998-980). 
Gregory IX., who in various official documents in- 
' sisted on the strict execution of the canonical laws 
against the Jews, was humane enough to issue the 
bull "Etsi Judsorum ” (1233; repeated in 1935), in 
which he demanded that the Jews in Christian coun- 
tries should be treated with the same humanity as that 
with which Christians desire to be treated in heathen 


Gregory 
the Great. 


lands. His successor, Innocent IV., ordered the burn- 
ing of the Talmud in Paris (1944); but Jewish his- 
tory preserves a grateful memory of him on account 
of his bull declaring the Jews innocent of the charge 
of using Christian blood for ritual purposes (see 
BLoop Accusation). This bull was evidently the 
result of the affair of Fulda (1238), concerning which 
Emperor Frederick II. also issued a warning. The 
defense of the Jews against the same charge was 
undertaken by Gregory X., in his bull *Sicut Ju- 
dzeis " (Oct. 7, 1272; Stern, * Urkundliche Beiträge,” 
i. 5). | ES 

The relations of the popes to the Jews in the sub- 
sequent two centuries present a rather monotonous 
aspect. They issued occasional warnings against vio- 
lence, threatened the princes who allowed the Jews 
to disregard the canonical laws concerning badges or 
concerning the employment of Christian servants, 
but conferred minor favors on certain Jews. Asa 
typical ‘astance, it may be noted that Boniface VIIL., 
when the Jews did him homage, insulted them by 
returning behind his back the copy of the Torah 
presented to him, after making the oft-repeated 
remark about reverence for the Law but condemna- 
tion of its misrepresentation. 

The excitement of the Church during the Hussite 
movement rendered the Jews apprehensive, and 
through Emperor Sigismund, who was heavily in- 
debted to them, they obtained from Pope Martin V. 
(1417-81; elected by the Council of Constance after 
the Great Schism) various bulls (1418 and 1422) in 
which their former privileges were confirmed and in 
which he exhorted the friars to use moderate lan- 

guage. In the last years of his pon- 
Martin V. tificate, however, he repealed several 

of his ordinances, charging that they 
had been obtained under false pretenses (Stern, J.c. 
i. 291-49). Eugene IV. and Nicholas V, returned to 
the policy of moderation, especially in advising the 
friars against inciting mobs to acts of violence. 
Sixtus IV., while sanctioning the Spanish INQUIsI- 
TION, repeatedly endeavored (1482 and 1488) to check 
its fanatic zeal and prohibited the worship of the 
child SIMON oF TRENT, whom the Jews of Trent were 
falsely accused of having murdered (1474). He also 
employed several Jews as his physicians. 

Alexander VI. (Borgia), known in history as the 
most profligate of all the popes, was rather favor- 
ably inclined toward the Jews. It is especially note- 
worthy that he allowed the exiles from Spain to set- 
tle in his states, and that he fined the Jewish com- 
munity of Rome for its objection to the settlement in 
its midst of these unfortunates. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he ordered the imprisonment of Maranos: and 
on the whole it seems that the pope's leniency was 
prompted by his greed. Leo X. also, the humanist 
on the throne of St. Peter, was in general favorably 
inclined toward the Jews, whom he employed not 
only as physicians, but also as artists and in other 
positions at his court. The beginning of the REF- 
ORMATION influenced his action in the controversy 
between REUCHLIN and PFEFFERKORN, which he 
settled in such a way as not to give any encourage- 
ment to those who demanded reforms in the Church. 

Clement VII. (1523-84) is known in Jewish history 
for the interest which he took in the case of the Mes- 
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sianic pretender David Reubeni, and for the protec- 


tion which he granted to Solomon Morxo, who, as . 


an apostate, had forfeited his life to the Inquisi- 
tion. He also issued an order to protect the Maranos 
in Portugal against the Inquisition (1533 and 1584). 

The Reformation and the consequent strictness in 
enforcing the censorship of books reacted on the 
condition of the Jews in so far as con- 
verts from Judaism eagerly displayed 
their zeal for their new faith by de- 
nouncing rabbinical literature, and es- 
pecially the Talmud, as hostile to Christianity. Con- 
sequently Pope Julius IIL issued an edict which 
demanded the burning of the Talmud (1553) and 
prohibited the printing of it by Christians. In 
Rome a great many copies were publicly burned 
(Sept. 9, 1558). The worst was yet to come. Paul 
IV. (1555-59), in his bull *Cum nimis absurdum " 
(July 19, 1555), not only renewed all canonical re- 
strictions against the Jews—as those prohibiting 
their practising medicine among Christians, em- 
ploying Christian servants, and the like—but he 
also restricted them in their commercial activity, 
forbade them to have more than one synagogue in 
any city, enforced the wearing of the yellow hat, 
refused to permita Jew to be addressed as “signor,” 
and finally decreed that they should live in a ghetto. 
The last measure was carried out in Rome with un- 
relenting cruelty. 

After a short period of respite under Paul IV.’s 
successor, Pius IV. (1559-66), who introduced some 
alleviations in his predecessor’s legal enactments, 
Pius V. (1566-72) repealed all the concessions of his 
predecessor, and not only renewed the laws of Paul 
IV., but added some new restrictions, as the pro- 
hibition to serve Jews by kindling their fires on the 
Sabbath; he excluded them from a 
great number of commercial pursuits, 
and went so far in his display of 
hatred that he would not permit them to do homage, 
although that ceremony was rather a humiliation 
than a distinction (1566). Three years later (Feb. 
26, 1569) the pope decreed the expulsion of the Jews 
from his territory within three months from the date 
of the promulgation of the edict, and while the 
Jews of Rome and Ancona were permitted to re- 
main, those of the other cities were expelled. 
were permitted to return by the next pope, Gregory 
XIII. (1572-85), who, while he showed an occasional 
leniency, introduced a large number of severe re- 
strictions. Thus, the Jews were prohibited from 
driving through the streets of the city, and they 
were obliged to send every week at least 150 of their 
number to listen to the sermons of a conversion- 
ist preacher (1584). The terrible custom of keep- 
ing Jews in prison for a certain time each year, and 
of fattening them and forcing them, for the amuse- 
ment of the mob, to race during the carnival, when 
mud was thrown at them, is mentioned (1574) as 
“an old custom ? for the first time during Gregory's 
pontificate. 

Sixtus V. (1585-90), again, was more favorable to 
the Jews. Aside from some measures of relief in 
individual instances, he allowed the printing of the 
Talmud after it had been subjected to censorship 
(1586). The policy of succeeding popes continued 
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to vary. Clement VIII. (1592-1604) again issued an 
edict of expulsion (1593), which was subsequently 
repealed, and in the same year prohibited the print- 
ing of the Talmud. Under Clement X. (1670-76) 
a papal order suspended the Inquisition in Portu- 
gal (1674); but an attempt to interest the pope in 
the lot of the Jews of Vienna, who were expelled 
in 1670, failed. 'The worst feature of the numer- 
ous disabilities of the Jews under papal domin- 
ion was the closing of the gates of the Roman 
ghetto during the night. Severe penalties a waited 
a Jew leaving the ghetto after dark, ora Christian 
entering it. l 

Pius VI. (1775-1800) issued an edict which re- 
newed all the restrictions enacted from the thirteenth 
century. The censorship of books was 
strictly enforced; Jews were not per- 
mitted any tombstones in their grave- 
yards; they were forbidden to remodel or enlarge 
their synagogues; Jews might not have any inter- 
course with converts to Christianity; they were re- 
quired to wear the yellow badge on their hats both 
within and without the ghetto; they were not per- 
mitted to have shops outside the ghetto, or engage 
Christian nurses for their infants; they might not 
drive through the city of Rome; and their attend- 
ance at conversionist sermons was enforced. When 
under Pius VI.’s successors the pressure of other 
matters caused the authorities to become negligent 
in the fulfilment of their duties, these rules were 
often reenforced with extreme rigor; such was the 
case under Leo XII. (1826). 

Pius IX. (1846-78), during the first two years of 
his pontificate, was evidently inclined to adopt a 
liberal attitude, but after his return from exile he 
adopted with regard to the Jews the same policy 
as he pursued in general. He condemned as abom- 
inable laws all measures which gave political free- 
dom to them, and in the case of the abduction of 
the child Morrara (1858) whom a servant-girl 
pretended to have baptized, as well as in the sim- 
ilar case of the boy Fortunato Coén (1864), showed 
his approval of the medieval laws as enacted by 
Innocent III. He maintained the ghetto in Rome 
untilit was abolished by the Italian occupation of 
Rome (1870). 

His successor, Leo XIII. (1878-1908), was the first 
pope who exercised no territorial jurisdiction over 
the Jews. His influence, nevertheless, was preju- 
dicial to them. He encouraged anti-Semitism by 
bestowing distinctions on leading anti-Semitic poli- 
ticians and authors, as Lueger and Drumont; he re- 
fused to interfere in behalf of Captain DnEYFUS or 
to issue a statement against the blood accusation. 
In an official document he denounced Jews, free- 
masons, and anarchists as the enemies of the Church. 

Pius X. (elected 1903) is not sufficiently known to 
permit a judgment in regard to his attitude toward 
the Jews. Hereceived HERZL and some other Jews 
in audience, but in his diocese of Mantua, before he 
became pope, he had prohibited the celebration of a 
solemn mass on the king's birthday because the city 
council which asked for it had attended a celebra- 
tion in the synagogue. 


Pius VI. 
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Juden in Rom, Berlin, 1895; Stern, Urkundliche Beitrüge 
über die Stellung der Püpste zu den Juden, Kiel, 1893-90 ; 
Pastor, Gesch. der Püpste:; Mansi, Concilia, Bullarium Mag- 
qunm. 

D. 


The following is a partial account of the more im- 
portant bulls issued by popes with reference to the 
Jews up to the middle of the eighteenth century: 


1120. Calixtus II. issues bull beginning " Sicut Judseis non ” and 
enumerating privileges of the Jews (Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom," i. 219 [hereafter 
cited as V. R.]). 

1145. Eugenius III., ordering Jews to remit interest on debts of 
Crusaders while absent (Baronius, ** Annales °’). 

1191. Clement III. confirms the bull ** Sicut Judseis non " (Rios, 
** Hist.” ii. 469 [hereafter cited as Rios]). 

1199 (Sept. 15). Innocent III. confirms '* Sicut Judzeis non.” 

1207 (Jan.). Innocent III., ordering Jews of Spain to pay tithes 
on possessions obtained from Christians (Rios, i. 360). 

1216 (Nov. 6). Honorius III. in favor of German Jews, confirm- 
ing the "Sicut Judæis non" of Clement III. (V. R. 
i. 9). 

1219. Honorius IIL, perinitting the King of Castile to suspend 
the wearing of the badge (Aronius, ‘‘ Regesten,” i. 862). 

1228 (Oct. 21). Gregory IX., remitting interest on Crusaders' 
debts to Jews and granting a ** moratorium ” for repay- 
ment (V. R. i. 233). 

1233 (April 6). Gregory IX. issues the bull " Etsi Judzeorum,” 
demanding same treatment for Jews in Christian lands 
as Christians receive in heathen lands (V. R.i. 284). 

1233. Gregory IX., in bull "Sufücere debuerat," forbids Chris- 
tians to dispute on matters of faith with Jews (‘‘ Bulla- 
rium Romanum," iii. 479). 

1234 (June 5). Gregory IX. to Thibaut of Navarre, enforcing 
the badge (Jacobs, '' Sources," Nos. 1227, 1988). 

1235. Gregory IX. confirms '* Sicut Judaeis non.” 

1239 (June 20). Gregory IX., confiscating all copies of Talmud 
(V. R. i. 281). 

1240. Gregory IX.,ordering all Jewish books in Castile to be 
seized on first Saturday in Lent while Jews were in 
synagogue (Rios, i. 363). 

1244 (March 9). Bull " Impia gens” of Innocent IV., ordering 
Talmud to be burned (Zunz, ** S. P." p. 30). 

1246 (Oct. 21). Innocent IV. confirms “ Sicut Judzeis non.” 

1247 (May 28). Innocent IV. issues the ** Divina justitia nequa- 
quam," against blood accusation. 

1247 (July 5). Innocent IV. issues the ** Laerymabilem Judæo- 
rum Alemaniz," against blood accusation (Baronius, 
" Annales," 1247, No. 84; Stobbe, ''Die Juden in 
Deutschland," p. 185; Aronius, ** Regesten," No. 243). 

1250 (April 15). Innocent IV., refusing permission to Jews of 
Cordova to build a new synagogue (Aronius, ** Regesten,? 
p. 369). 

1253 (July 23). Innocent IV., expelling Jews from Vienne (Ray- 
naldus, ** Annales”; V. R. i. 289). 

1253 (Sept. 25). Innocent IV. confirms *' Sicut Judæis non.” 

1267 (July 26). Clement IV. issues the ** Turbato corde ” calling 
upon Inquisition to deal not only with renegades, but 
also with the Jews who seduce them from the faith 
(** Bullarium Romanum,” iii. 786; V. R. i. 243). 

1272. Gregory X. confirms the *' Sicut Judsis non ” (V. R. i. 245, 
with edition of a denial of blood accusation; Stern, 
* Urkundliche Beiträge über die Stellung der Papste zu 
den Juden," p. 5). . 

1272 (July 7). Gregory X., against blood accusation (Scherer, 
* Rechtsverhältnisse der Juden," p. 431). 

1274. Gregory X. confirms '' Sicut Judzeis non." 

1278 (Aug. 4). Nicholas III. issues the ** Vineam sorce,” order- 
ing conversion sermons to Jews ("Bullarium Roma- 
num,” iv. 45). 

1286 (Nov. 80). Bull of Honorius IV. to Archbishop of York 
and of Canterbury, against Talmud (Raynaldus, ** An- 
nales? ; Scherer, * Rechtsverhiltnisse,”’ p. 48). 

1291 (Jan. 30). Nicholas IV. issues the * Orat mater ecclesia ”* 
to protect the Roman Jews from oppression (Theiner, 
** Codex Diplomaticus," i. 315; V. R.i. 252). 

1299 (June 13). Boniface VIII. issues bull *t Exhibita nobis," 

l declaring Jews to be included among powerful persons 
who might be denounced to the Inquisition without the 
name of the accuser being revealed (V. R. i. 251). 

1317. John XXII. orders Jews to wear badge on breast, and issues 
bull against ex-Jews (Zunz, ‘S. P." p. 387). 


1320 (June28). John XXII., ordering that converts shall retain 
their property (* Bullarium Romanum," IH., ii. 181; 
Ersch and Gruber, “ Encyc.” section ii., part 27, p. 149; 
V. R. i. 305). 

1320 (Sept. 4). John XXII. issues to French bishops bull against 
Talmud. 

1337 (Aug. 29). Benedict XII. issues the bull ** Ex zelo fidei,” 
promising inquiry into host-tragedy of Pulka (Raynal- 
dus, ** Annales” ; Scherer, ** Rechtsverhültnisse," p. 368) - 

1345 (July 5). Clement VI., against forcible baptism. 

1348 (July 4). Clement VI. confirms ** Sicut Judaeis non." 

1848 (Sept. 26). Clement VI., ordering that Jews be not forced 
into baptism ; that their Sabbaths, festivals, synagogues, 
and cemeteries be respected; that no new exactions be im- 
posed (Aronius, " Regesten,” ii. 900; V. R. i. 813; Raynal- 
dus, ‘* Annales," 1348, No. 33; Grütz, '" Gesch." viii. 85:). 

1365 (July 7. Urban V. confirms '' Sicut Judæis non." 

1389 (July 2). Boniface IX. confirms "Sicut Judæis non." 

1390 (July 17). John of Portugal orders bull of Boniface IX. of 
July 2, 1889, to be published in all Portuguese towns 
(Kayserling, '* Gesch. der Juden in Portugal," p. 89). 

1897 (April 6. Boniface IX. confirms by bull grant of Roman 
citizenship to the Jewish physician Manuele and his son 
Angelo (V. R. i. 317). 

1402 (April 15). Boniface IX., granting special privileges to 
Roman Jews—reducing their taxes, ordering their 
Sabbath to be protected, placing them under the juris- 
diction of the Curia, protecting them from oppression 
by officials; all Jews and Jewesses dwelling in the city 
to be regarded and treated as Roman citizens (V. R. i. 
818-319). 

1415 (May 11). Benedict XIII., ‘Etsi doctoribus gentium," 
against Talmud or any other Jewish book attacking 
Christianity (Rios, ii. 626-653; see years 1434 and 1442, 
below). 

1417. Bull against Talmud (Jost, '* Gesch. der Israeliten," vii. 60). 

1418 (Jan. 31). Martin V., forbidding the forcible baptism of 
Jews or the disturbance of their synagogues (Ray- 
naldus, * Annales? ; V. R. i. 4). 

1420 (Nov. 25). Martin V. issues to German Jews bull ** Con- 
cessum Judseis,” confirming their privileges (V. R.i. 5). 
No Jew undertwelve to be baptized without his own and 
his parents’ consent (Scherer, '* Rechtsverháltnisse," p. 
414). 

1420 (Dec. 23). Martin V. issues '" Licet Judaeorum omnium," 
in favor of Austrian Jews. 

1421 (Feb. 23). Martin V., in favor of Jews and against anti- 
Jewish sermons; permits Jewish physicians to practise 
(V. R. i. 5). 

1422 (Feb. 20). Martin V. confirms ‘‘Sicut Judaeis non." 

1423 (June 3). Martin V. issues bull "Sedes apostolica,” re- 
newing the law regarding badge (V. R. i. 8). 

1426 (Feb. Pe Martin V. issues bull against Jews (Zunz, “S. 
P." p. 48). ] 

1499 (Feb.15). Martin V. issues the ‘‘ Quamquam Judei," which 
places Roman Jews under the general civic law, protects 
them from forcible baptism, and permits them to teach 
in the school (Rodocachi, ‘* Il Ghetto Romano," p. 
147; V. R. i. 8). 

1432 (Feb. 8). Eugenius IV. issues a bull of protection fer Jews, 
renewing ordinances against forcible baptism and dis- 
turbance of synagogues and graveyards (V. R. i. 10). 

1484 (Feb. 20). Eugenius IV., prohibiting anti-Jewish sermons 
(V. R. i. 11). f 

1442, Bull of Benedict XIII. published at Toledo (Rios, iii. 44). 

1442 (Aug. 8). Eugenius IV. issues a bull against Talmud (shortly 
after withdrawn; Zunz, ‘“‘S. P." p. 49). The Jews 
were ordered to confine their reading of Scripture to the 
Pentateuch; handwork was forbidden tothem; no 
Jews were permitted to be judges (Rieger, 11). 

1447 (Nov. 2). Nicholas V. confirms ' Sicut Judzeis non." 

1451 (Feb. 25). Bull of Nicholas V. prohibiting social inter- 
course with Jews and Saracens ('' Vita Nicolai,” v. 91; 
V, R. i. 496). 

1451 (May 28). Bull of Nicholas V., similar to that of Aug. 8, 
1442, to extend to Spain and Italy: the proceeds to be 
devoted to the Turkish war (V. R. i. 16). 

1451 (Sept. 21). Nicholas V. issues the '* Romanus pontifex,” re- 
lieving the dukes of Austria from ecclesiastical censure 
for permitting Jews to dwell there (Scherer, ** Rechts- 
verhültnisse," pp. 423-425). 

1472 (Feb. 21). Sixtus IV., ordering taxation of Roman Jews at 
a tithe during the Turkish war, a twentieth otherwise 
(compounded for 1,000 gulden in 1488), and a carnival 
tax of 1,100 gulden (V. R. i. 126). 
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1481 (April 8). Sixtus IV., ordering all Christian princes to 
restore all fugitives to Inquisition of Spain (Rios, iii. 
879; V. R. i. 21). 

1481 (Oct. 17). Buli of Sixtus IV. appointing Tomas de Torque- 
mada inquisitor-general of Avignon, Valencia, and 
Catalonia (Rios, iii. 256). 

1500 (June 1). Alexander VI., demanding for three years for 
the Turkish war one-twentieth (see 14/2) of J ewish 
property throughout the world (V, R. i. 28, 126). 

1594 (April 7). Clement VII. issues bull in favor of Maranos 
(V. R. i, 59). 

1/81 (Dee. 17). Bull introducing Inquisition into Portugal at 
Evora, Coimbra, and Lisbon (Gratz, ** Gesch." ii. 266). 

15410. Paul IIL, granting Neo-Christians family property except 
that gained by usury, also municipal rights, but must 
not marry among themselves or be buried among Jews 
(V. R.i. 683). 

1540 (May 12). Paul III. issues "' Licet Judzi," against blood 
accusation. 

1554 (Aug. 81). Julius III., in bull * pastoris seterni vices," 
imposes tax of ten gold ducats on two out of the 115 
synagogues in the Papal States (Rodocachi, * Il Ghetto 
Romano,” p. 228: V. R. i. 145). 

4555 (March 23). Paul IV., claiming ten ducats for each syna- 
gogue destroyed under bull of July. 12, 1555 (V. R. i. 155). 

1555 (July 12). Paul IV. issues the * Cum nimis absurdum ” for 
Jews of Rome, which renews most of the Church laws, 
including the order to wear the yellow hat and veil, not 
to hold any real property (to be sold withinsix months), 
not to trade except in second-hand clothing, not to count 
fragments of month in reckoning interest; to se!l 
pledges only eighteen months after loan and to repay 
surplus, to keep business books in Italian in Latin script, 
to live only in specifled quarters with only two gates, 
not to be called * Signor," to maintain only one syna- 
gogue (V. R.i. 152-158). 

1555 (Aug. 8. Bullof Paul IV.: Jews may dispense with yellow 
hat on journeys; dwell outside ghettos when the latter 
are crowded ; acquire property outside ghettos to extent 
of 1,500 gold ducats; Jews of Rome are released from 
unpaid taxes on payment of 1.500 scuti; Jews may have 
shops outside ghetto; rents in ghettos may not be raised 
(V. R. i. 161-162). 

4567 (Jan. 19). Bull of Pius V., * Cum nos nuper," orders Jews 
to sell all property in Papal States (V. R. i. 161). 

1569 (Feb. 20). Bull of Pius Y., " Hebræorum gens," expels 
Jews from the Papal States, except Rome and Ancona, in 


punishment for their crimes and * magic” (V. R.i. 168). 


1581 (March 30). Bull " Multos adhuc ex Christianis " renews 
Church law against Jewish physicians (V. R. i. 174). 

1581 (June 1). Gregory XIII. issues the * Antiqua Judaeorum 
improbitas," giving jurisdiction over Jews of Rome to 
inquisition in cases of blasphemy, protection of heretics, 
possession of forbidden works, employment of Christian 
servants (V. R. i. 174). 

1584 (Sept. 1). Bull "Sancta mater ecclesia" orders 150 Jews 
(100 Jews, 50 Jewesses) to attend weekly conversionist 
sermons (Zunz, “S. P." p. 339; Jost, * Gesch. der Is- 
raeliten,” iii. 210; V. R. i. 173). 

1586 (Oct. 22). Bull of Sixtus V., favorable to Jews (Gratz, 
= Gesch." ix. 482). 

1587 (June 4). Sixtus V., granting Magino di Gabriel of Venice 
the monopoly.of silk-manufacture in Papal States for 
sixty years, and ordering five mulberry-trees to be 
planted in every rubbio of land (Y. R. i. 181). 

1592 (Feb, 28). Bull of Clement VIII., " Cum sape accidere," 
forbidding Jews to deal in new commodities (V. R. i. 
184). 

1593 (March 8). Bull of Clement VHI., in favor of Turkish 
Jews (Grütz, * Gesch." ix. 486). 

1604 (Aug. 23). Bull of Clement VIIL., in favor of Portuguese 
Maranos (Grütz, '" Gesch." ix. 500). 

1610 (Aug. 7). Paul V4," Exponi nobis nuper fecistis," regu- 
lates dowries of Roman Jews (V. R. i. 196). 

1658 (Nov. 15). Alexander VII., in bull ** Ad ea perquze," orders 
Roman Jews to pay rent even for unoccupied houses 
in ghetto, because Jews would not hire houses from 
which Jews had been evicted (V. R. i. 215). 

1674 (Oct. 3). Clement X., suspending operations of Portuguese 
Inquisition against Maranos (Gritz, '* Gesch." x. 216; 
V. R. i. 223). 

1679 (May 27). Innocent XI. suspends grand inquisitor of Por- 
tugal on aecount of his treatment of Maranos (Gritz, 
t Gesch.” x. 279). 
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1747 (Feb. 28). Bull " Postremo mense superioris anni” of 
Benedict XIV. confirms decision of Roman Curia of Oct. 
29. 1597, that a Jewish child, once baptized, even against 
canonieallaw, must be brought up under Christian in- 
fluences (V. R. i. 242-245; Jost, ** Gesch." xi. 256 n.). 


POPPZEA SABINA: Mistress and, after 62 
C. E., second wife of the emperor Nero; died 65. She 
had a certain predilection for Judaism, and is char- 
acterized by Josephus (“ Ant.” xx. $, § 11; * Vita," 
& 8) as GeooeBne (“ religious”). Some Jews, such as 
the actor ALITYROS, were well received at court, 
and Poppæa was always ready to second Jewish pe- 
titions before the emperor. In 64 Josephus went to 
Rome to obtain the liberation of some priests related 
to him who had been taken captive to that city for 
some minor offense. With the help of Alityros, Jo- 
sephus succeeded in gaining the intercession of the 
empress, and returned home with his friends, bear- 
ing rich gifts with him. i 

When King Agrippa added a tower to the ancient 
palace of the Hasmoneans, at Jerusalem, that he 
might overlook the city and the Temple and watch 
the ceremonial in the sanctuary, the priests cut off 
his view by a high wall. He then appealed to the 
procurator Festus, but à Jewish delegation sent to 
Rome succeeded through Poppsa's intercession in 
having the case decided in favor of the priests. The 
last procurator, Gessius Florus (64-66), owed his ap- 
pointment to the empress, who was a friend of his 
wife Cleopatra. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 2d ed., iii. 331 et seq.; Fried- 
länder, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, i. 348 ; 
Hertzberg, Gesch. des Römischen Kaiserreiches, pp. 237 et 
seq.; Schiller, Gesch. des Römischen Kaiserreiches Unter 
Nero, p. 528; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Poms i. 21, 74, 101; Sehürer, Gesch. i. 57, 489, 494 et seq.; ii. 
K. E. N. 
POPPER, DAVID: Austrian violoncellist ; 

born at Prague June 18, 1845; a pupil of Golter- 

mann at the Conservatorium in that city. At the age 
of eighteen he made a tour through Germany, and 
was at once acknowledged to be one of the leading 
cellists of his time. On his return Popper, on the 
recommendation of Hans von Bülow, was appointed 

a member of Prince von Hechingen’s orchestra at 

Lówenburg. Hemade frequent tours through Ger- 

many, Holland, Switzerland, and England, every- 

where winning enthusiastic applause; and in Vienna 
he received an appointment as solo violoncellist in 
the court orchestra. He later became prominently 
known as one of the principal members of the Hell- 
mesberger Quartet. In 1872 he married Sophie 

Menter, the pianist, from whom he was divorced in 

1886. i 
Since 1873 Popper has traveled considerably, re- 

siding in London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 

Berlin. He is now (1905) professor at the Landes- 

musikakademie in Budapest. Among his composi- 

tions for the cello, most of which enjoy great pop- 
ularity, the following may be mentioned as the 
most noteworthy: “Romance,” op. 9; “ Sérénade 

Orientale," op. 18; * Nocturne,” op. 22; * Gavotte, " 

op. 93 (arranged for violin by L. Auer); *Second 

Nocturne," op. 82 (arranged for violin by E. Sauret); 

* Tarantelle," op. 883; * Elfentanz," op. 39 (arranged 

for violin by C. Halir); “Spanische Tänze,” op. 94; 
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“Spinniied,” op. 55; “Requiem,” op. 66; “ Unga- 
rische Rhapsodie,” op. 68. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Leipsic, vi. 835; 
Riemann, Musik-Lexikon. 
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POPPER, J cone Austrian engineer and au- 
thor; bon Docs 22, 1999, at Kolin, Bones: Desides 
essays on machinery published in the “Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften," and in several technical journals, he has 
written: “Das Recht zu Leben und die Pflicht zu 
Sterben" (1878); “Die Physikalischen Grundsiitze 
der Elektrischen Kraftübertragung ” (1884); * Fürst 
Bismarck und der Antisemitismus” (1886); “Die 
Technischen Fortschritte nach Ihrer Aesthetischen 
und Kulturellen Bedeutung ” (1889); * Flugtechnik ” 
(1889); * Phantasieen eines Realisten " (1899). 

Popper was the first to conceive the idea of the 
transmission of electrical power; and he explained 
it in 1862 in a communication to the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Vienna, which published the same 
in 1882. q 


POPPER, SIEGFRIED: Austrian naval con- 
structor; born at Prague 1848. Educated at the 
polytechnic high schools of Prague and Carisruhe, 
he worked for two years in machine-shops and then 
entered (1869) the Austrian navy as assistant con- 
structor. In 1902 he was appointed director of 
naval construction. In 1904 he was made naval 
constructor-general with the rank of rear-admiral. 

Popper has supervised the building of several 
Austrian men-of-war, among them the cruisers 
“Panther,” “Leopard,” “Tiger,” the armored cruis- 
ers “Maria Theresia,” “Kaiser Karl VI.,” “St. 
Georg,” and the armored battleships * Vienna," 
“Monarch,” “Budapest,” “Habsburg,” “Arpad,” 
“ Babenberg,” “Erzherzog Karl,” and “Erzherzog 


Friedrich.” The nine last named were built after 
his designs. 
S. F. T. H. 
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POPPER, WILLIAM: American Orientalist; 
born at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29, 1874; educated at 
the public schoois of Brooklyn, N. Y., the College 
of the City of New York, Columbia College CA. B. 
1896), and Columbia University (A.M. 1897: Ph.D. 
1899). In 1899 he went abroad and took postgrad- 
uate courses at the universities of Berlin, Strasburg, 
and Paris. The year 1901-2 he spent in traveling 
through Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Hauran, the north 
Syrian desert, and Mesopotamia. 

Returning in 1902 to New York city, Popper be- 
came connected with THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
as associute revising editor and chief of the bureau 
of translation. In 1908, and again in 1904, he was 
appointed Gustav Gottheil lecturer in Semitic lan- 
guages at Columbia University. 

Popper is the author of “The Censorship of He- 
brew Books" (New York, 1899). 

A. RI 

POPPER, WILMA: Hungarian authoress; born 
at Raab, Hungary, May 11, 1857; educated in her 
native town. She commenced to write at an early 
age. Besides contributing numerous essays to the 
German periodicals, she has published the following 
volumes of stories and sketches: * Märchen und Ge. 


schichten,” Leipsic, 1891; * Altmodische Leute,” 
Dresden and Leipsic, 1894; “Miniaturen,” db. 1897; 
“Neue Märchen und Geschichten,” 7d. 1898; “Son- 


derlinge,” 25. 1899; “Nieten,” zb. 1900; * Gegen den 


f Strom, ” 45.1902; “Die Fahne Hoch,” 20. 1902; * Fra- 
‘tres Sumus,” 7b, 1903; 


“Fiinfe aus Einer Hülse,” 
Vienna, 1905. 

S. F. T. II. 

POPPERS, JACOB BEN  BENJAMIN 
COHEN: German rabbi; born at Prague in the 
middle of the seventeenth century; died at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in 1740. His father, who was a 
distinguished Talmudist, instructed him in rabbin- 
ical literature, in which he acquired great pro- 
ficiency. He was successively rabbi at Coblenz, 
Treves, Halberstadt, and in 1718 he was called to 
the rabbinate of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Poppers was the author of two works: “Shab 
Ya‘akob,” containing responsa divided into two vol- 
umes (Frankfort-on- ale: Main, 1742), and “ Hiddu- 
shim,” Talmudical novelle inserted by Shabbethai 
ben Moses in his “ Minhat Kohen ? (Fürth, 1741). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem Tia-Gedolim, i. 92; Carmoly, in 
Revue Or ientale, i ii. 247 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1193. 


E. C. I. Bn. 


POPPERS, MEIR BEN JUDAH LOB HA- 
KOHEN ASHKENAZI: Bohemian rabbi and 
cabalist; born at Prague; died at Jerusalem in Feb. 
or March, 1662. Hestudied the Cabala under Israel 
Ashkenazi and Jacob Zemah, and he wrote a great 
number of works, all in the spirit of Isaac Luria; 
thirty-nine of them have “Or” as the beginning of 
their titles, in reference to his name “Meir,” .His 
works which have been published are: *Or Zad- 
diim ” (Hamburg, 1690), a mystical methodology, 
or exhortation to asceticism, based upon Isaac 
Luria's writings, the Zohar, and other moral works 
(an enlarged edition of this work was published 
later under the title * Or ha-Yashar” [Fürth, 1754]); 
“Or Pene Melek,” a treatise on the mysteries of the 
prayers and commandments, condensed and pub- 
lished under the title “Sefer Kawwanot Tefillot u- 
Mizwot” (Hamburg, 1690); “Me’ore Or,” an alpha- 
betical arrangement of the cabalistic sacred names 
found in Isaac Luria’s “Sefer ha-Kawwanot,” pub- 
lished by Elijah b. Azriel, with the commentary 
“Yair Natib" of Nathan Mannheimer and Jacob b. 
Benjamin Wolf, under the title * Me'orot Natan” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1709); * Mesillot Hokmah ” 
(Shklov, 1785), regulations and rules for the study 
of the Cabala. 

Among his unpublished works the following may 
be mentioned: “Or Rab,” à commentary on the 
Zohar; “Or ha-Abukah,” a treatise on the Cabala; 
“Or Zarun'," a commentary on Hayyim Vital's 
“Derek ‘Ez ha-Hayyim?; “Or Ner," on the trans- 
migration of souls; “Or Zah,” on the order in which 
souls are linked together; * Derushim ‘al ha- Torah," 
homilies on the Pentateuch ; * Matok ha-Or," a caba- 
listic commentary on the baggadah of the Talmud 
and Midrash Rabbah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 120; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 113-114 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1709. 


K. M. SEL. 
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PORCUPINE: Rendering adopted by many 
commentators for the Hebrew “kippod,” for which 
the English versions have correctly Brrrern. The 
porcupine (Hystrix cristata) is, however, very com- 
mon in Palestine. It isconsidered by the natives as 
a larger species of hedgehog. Thus the Arabic 
" kunfod ” (hedgehog) is often applied to the porcu- 
pine also. 

In the Talmud the porcupine is assumed to be 
referred to by the terms np3w (Hul. 122a), “ kippod ” 
or *kippor? (Kil. viii. 5), and "bw (B. B. 4a). In 
the last-cited passage it is related that Herod put 
out the eyes of Baba b. Zuta by binding porcupine 
skin around them. The skin of the porcupine was 
also wrapped around the udders of the cow to pre- 
vent them from being sucked by animals (Shab. 54b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 125; Lewysohn, Ze d. 


p. 100. 
E. G. IH. I. M. C. 


PORGES (PORJES), AARON B. BENJA- 
MIN: Rabbi in Prague in theseventeenth century. 
Under the title * Zikron Aharon” he wrote an intro- 
duction to the ^ Kizzur Ma'abar Yabbok,” concern- 
ing the ancient Jewish customs relating to death 
and the dead, and containing also counsel for per- 
sons suffering from venereal disease. This work, 
puplished first at Prague in 1682, has been often 
reprinted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 22; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 

ee p. 157 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. me. O 


PORGES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL NAPH- 
TALI HIRSCH: Rabbinical author; lived at 
Jerusalem at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
sterdam, 1650), written, in Judæo-German, after he 
had removed to Prague. The work is in four parts 
and is illustrated. Part 1 deals with the return to 
Palestine; part 2 with prayer; part 3 with teaching; 
and part 4 with the commemoration of the dead. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1827; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. ii. 398: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 764; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 121, No. 518; Lunez, Jerusalem, iii., No. 44. 


E. C. S. J. L. 


PORGES, NATHAN : German rabbi; born at 
Prossnitz, Moravia, Dec. 91, 1848. He was edu- 
cated in his native town, at the gymnasium at 
Olmütz, and at the University (Ph.D. 1869) and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary (rabbi 1869) of Breslau. 
Ile became successively rabbi at Nakel (1875), 
Mannheim (1879), Pilsen (1880), Carlsbad (1832), and 
Leipsic; he has officiated in the last-mentioned city 
since 1888. 

Porges has written many articles, essays, and 
critiques for the periodicals, especially for the 
* Revue des Etudes Juives," the * Monatsschrift für 
Gesch. und Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” “ Zeit- 
schrift für Hebrüische Bibliographie," and the “ Cen- 
tralblatt für Dibliothekswesen,? and is the author of 
“Ueber die Verbalstammbildung in den Semitischen 
Sprachen," Vienna, 1875; *Bibelkunde und Babel- 
funde," Leipsic, 1903. 

s. TES Cp SEL, 

PORGES VON PORTHEIM: Promi- 
nent Bohemian family of which thefollowing mem- 
bers won particular distinction: 


He was the author of “ Darke Ziyyon ? (Am-. 


Joseph Porges, Edler von Portheim: Aus- 
trian manufacturer and art patron; born at Prague 
1817; died there Sept. 8, 1904; son of Moses PORGES 
von PortnEIM. On completing his studies at the 
gymnasium he entered his father’s cotton-mills; 
there he occupied various positions until 1873, 
when the business was converted into a stock com- 
pany, of whose board of directors he was president 
for several years. His leisure time was devoted to 
literature and music, and he was well known as a 
violoncello virtuoso. Porges founded the Prague 
Kammermusikvereins, and was also interested in the 
Deutsches Theater of that city. His philanthropy 
was extensive, the Josefstüdter Kinderbewahran- 
stalt, founded by his father, being an especial ob- 
ject of his benevolence. 

Leopold Judah Porges von Portheim: Bo- 
hemian manufacturer, alderman, and director of the 
Jewish community of Prague; born April 4, 1784; 
died at Prague Jan. 10, 1869. 

Moses Porges, Edler von Portheim: Manu- 
facturer and vice-burgomaster of Prague-Smichow ; 
knight of the Order of Francis Joseph; born Dec. 
18, 1781; dicdat Prague May 21,1870. He was one 
of the earliest and most prominent of the large 
manufacturers of Austria, and was very closely 
associated with his younger brother, Leopold Judah. 
Moses and Leopold, the sons of the highly respected 
but poor Gabriel Porges of the Spira family, ex- 
perienced adventures in the camp of the sectarian 
Joseph Frank at Offenburg which have been de- 
scribed by Grütz in his ^ Frank und die Frankisten " 
(Breslau, 1868) and his * Gesch." x. (last note), and 
in greater detail by Dr. S. Back in “ Monatsschrift " 
(1877, pp. 190 e£ seg.). Disillusioned, they returned 
to Prague, and began a small linen business, and in 
1808 commenced, with a single cotton-printing press 
and in a dark shop on the Moldau, an industrial 
activity which was destined later to reach great 
dimensions. 

In 1880 the rapidly growing business was trans- 
ferred to the suburb of Smichow, where it devel- 
oped into one of the largest establishments of the 
Austrian monarchy, and in 1841 the emperor Ferdi- 
nand conferred upon the brothers the patent of hered- 
itary nobility with the title “von Portheim,” in 
recognition of the fact that they were the first cotton- 
manufacturers to employ steam in their works. 
When this patent had been offered Moses in the pre- 
vious year, he asked the Oberstburggraf G. v. Chotek 
fora decree of emancipation of the Jews instead, but 
this request was not granted. Moses later purchased 
and operated the porcelain-factory at Chodau to- 
gether with the mines belonging to it, and after the 
passage of the laws of 1861 he and his brother en- 
tered politics, the latter being elected to the diet, 
while the former officiated for several years as vice- 
burgomaster of Prague-Smichow. The most note- 
worthy among the numerous benefactions of Moses 
Porges is the still existing crèche, which, without 
distinction of creed or nationality, for cight months 
of the year, receives and cares for 150 children daily 
while their parents are at work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. I. Landau, Prager Nekrologe, Prague, 
1883: Bohemia, May 23, 1870; Gratz, in Monatsschrift, 1877, 
pp. 190 et seq. 

S. A. Ki. 
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PORGING (Hebrew, mp» lit. “incision” 
Judmo-German, “treibern”): The cutting away of 
forbidden fat and veins from kasher meat. The 


Mosaic law emphatically forbids the eating of the 


fat and blood of cattle or poultry, the fat and. 


blood of peace-otferings being appropriated as sac- 
rifices to God, The prohibition is “a perpetual 
statute? in all generations every where (Lev. iii. 17, 
vii. 95-97). What constitutes * heleb ? (= * forbid- 
den fat ”) is deduced from the description of the heleb 
appropriated for sacrifice, namely, the “fat that 
covereth the inwards” (intestines) and “the fat on 
the kidneys by the flanks and the caul [lobe] above 
the liver” (db. iii. 8, 4) All other fat is regarded 
by the strict Mosaic law as “shuman” (= “ permit- 


ted fat”), though the Rabbis have made the pro- 


hibition more extensive (see Far). The Mosaically 
forbidden blood-vessels in animals comprise the 
main arteries and the nervus ischiadicus (“gid ha- 
nasheh?; Gen. xxxii. 33) The Rabbis, however, 
have extended the prohibition to the principal veins 
that connect with the arteries and tendons. 

To guard against an infringement of the prohibi- 
tion of eating blood, the kasher meat is salted to 
extract the blood from the surface of the meat. The 
salted meat is then placed in a perforated vessel or 
on a plank in aslanting position to allow the ex- 
tracted blood to drain off for half an hour, after 
which the meat is thoroughly cleansed with water; 
but inasmuch as the salt can not extract the blood 
from the closed veins, the latter must first be ex- 
cised or severed by porging. 

The responsibility of the porger (“ menakker”) is as 
greatas that of the shohet. In former times the pro- 
fessional porger was not allowed to be a butcher, as 


it was apprehended that self-interest might interfere 


with the proper performance of his duty; but to 


‘save the expense of hiring a special porger a butcher 


who has a reputation for honesty and ability is now 
‘permitted to perform the porging. 

Preparatory to the porging, twelve ribs of the ani- 
mal are cut open from the chest downward. The 
following order of the various operations in porging 
is arranged according to the opinion of the best 
authorities: 


(1) Cutting the head of the animal into two parts and remov- 
ing the eyes therefrom; cleaving the skull and removing from 
the brain the upper membrane, as well as the lower membrane 
adhering to the bone; extracting the red veins from the brain ; 
(2) extracting veins from the back of the ears; (3) incising the 
lower jaws and extracting a vein on each side close to the 
tongne; (4) cutting away the root of the tongue and extracting 
a blood-vessel; (5) extracting two veins, one red and one white, 
on each side of the neck opposite the "shehitah" incision; 
(6) cutting around each side of the breast close to the flesh and 
extracting two veins, one red and one white, running along 
each side; (7) severing each shoulder with its fore leg from the 
body; cutting into the shoulder in the center and extracting a 
thick white vein; cutting the upper part of the fore leg length- 
wise and extracting a vein running from the spine to the hoof 
(to eradicate this vein requires a deep incision) ; (8) cutting the 
leg and extracting one red vein at the lower end and another 
vein on the side near the bone (the porger then turns to the 
portion from which he extracted the breast-vein); (9) removing 
the membrane of the kidneys, and the fat un- 

Successive derneath them (the heads of the forbidden fat- 
Operations. veins then become visible; there are to the 
right [as the porger faces the front of the 

carcass, Which is suspended with the head up] three veins 
that split in two, and to the left two veins that split in three: 
when the body is warm these veins may be extracted easily) ; 


(10) separating the membrane from the lobe of the liver; 
(11) separating and removing the fat from the loins (there 
are on the end of the thigh near the flank two streaks of fat 
which are exposed within the animal when it is alive, but 
which after death are covered by the shrunken flesh; this flesh 
must be cut open and the fat removed); (12) drawing the in- 
testines from their position and removing the cee entrail: ex- 
tracting the veins from the ileum (wn3z) and stripping the fat 
from the mesentery (w23238^7); the fat from the stomach, 
belly, reticulum (710197 r3) and anus (Donan); also that ad- 
hering underneath the diaphragm (A2**^D) and that on the 
small intestines (557) ; removing the fat of the intestines along 
one arm's length (24 inches) from the root (the intestines | 
through which the food passes do not contain forbidden blood- 
veins); (18) separating the membrane and fat from the spleen 
and extracting the main vein, together with three fat-veins ; (14) 
extracting the veins of the lungs and bursting the bronchi 
(1masrp) and removing the appendix (N77); (15) removing 
the lobes of the heart because they contain too many blood-vessels 
for removal; cutting the heart crosswise to extract the blood ; 
removing the membrane and four veins; (16) removing the gal] 
and the fat attached to the liver: eutting the liver to allow the 
blood to run from it; (17) removing the fat from the flanks with 
their upper and lower membranes, scraping off the fat under- 
neath, and extracting a vein from each; (18) removing the 
membrane and extracting the large vein of the testicles, which 
must be cut apart before salting; (19) removing the lower en- 
trail at the end of the rectum (Nnw); taking the fat from the 
rectum; (20) severing thetail and extracting a vein which divides 
into twoand which is connected with the flanks; eutting away the 
extra fatty portion of the tail; (21) disjoining the thigh and re- 
moving the sex genitals ; extracting six veins from the hips and 
scraping off the fat around them; cutting open the udder and 
squeezing out the milk (the first vein of the thigh is the nervus 
ischiadicus, Which lies deep near the bone and runs through the 
whole thigh; the second vein is near the flesh); extracting the 
sinews in the shape of tubes (rmn), Which connect with the 
nervi ischiadici of the two thighs (see Hul. 92b-93b), and sera- 
ping off the adjacent fat; (22) making incisions above the 
hoofs; extracting the cluster of sinews (pnn np) from the 
lower middle joint of the hind leg. 

Some authorities modify this order and omit sev- 
eral items; for instance, they leave the fat under- 
neath the diaphragm, or, on extracting a red vein, 
leave the white vein which is alongside it. 

The porger generally uses à special knife for the 
fat and a smaller one for the veins. If he uses the 
same knife for both he must wipe it, before opera- 
ting on the veins, with a cloth which is suspended for 
this purpose from the lower part of the animal. 

The principal operations of the porger are per- 
formed in the lower extremities of the animal, and 
in consequence of the scarcity of competent porgers 
many Jewish communities in Europe have since the 
seventeenth century not used the lower part or sir- 
loin of the animal, the butcher selling that part 
to non-Jewish customers. But in the Orient and in 
several cities in Russia, such as Wilna and Kovno, 
where non-Jewish consumers of meat are few in 
comparison with the Jewish population, the sirloin 
is porged and sold to Jews. 

‘The porging of small cattle is performed with a 
smaller knife or with the hand. Fowl need no ex- 
tensive porging, beyond the severing of the. head 
and the extracting of one vein opposite the shehi- 
tah incision, the cutting into the wings and the 
legs, also the lungs and heart, and the removal of 
two guts, known as “terefah wurst,” and the gall. 

See BEDIKAN; BLOOD; FAT; SnEnrTAT ; TEnEFAT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Ma'akalot Asurot, vi- 
viii.: Tur and Shulhan Aruk, Yoreh De ‘ahi, 88 65, 66; Le- 
bush, ‘Ateret Zahab, order Nikkaur, $ 65, end: Isaac ha- 
Kohen, Zibehe Kohen, pn. 59-64, Leghorn, 1832; Wiener, 
J üdisehe Speisegcsetze, $8 1, 3, 4, Breslau, 1895; J Jacob Sor- 
zena, Seder ha-Nikkur, and abridgment of same by Zebi ben 
Isaac Jacob, Venice, 1595; Joshua Segre, Nikrat [ssur (see 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 408). 

E. C. J. D. E. 
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PORK. Sec Swine. 

PORTALEONE (nx pw): Jewish family of 
northern Italy, which probably derived its name 
from the quarter of Portaleone, situated in the vicin- 
ity of the ghetto of Rome. In 1399 Elhanan Por- 
taleone was dayyan in Lombardy. The family in- 
cluded many physicians also among its members, 
Guglielmo (Benjamin) Portaleone acting in this 
capacity for Ferdinand I. of Naples, and subse- 
quently for Galeazzo Sforza of Milan, after whose 
death he settled in his native city Mantua, where 
he practised until 1500. He, as well as his sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons, enjoyed the favor 
of the Gonzagas in Mantua, many of them being 
physicians to the members of that house. The 
following members of the Portaleone family deserve 
special notice: 

Abraham Portaleone: Physician in Mantua; 
died July 29, 1612; great-grandson of Guglielmo 
Portaleone (son of David, son of Lazzaro, son of 
Guglielmo); pupil of Jacob Fano. Dukes Gugli- 
clmoand Vincenzo, in whose service he was, granted 
him privileges in 1577 and 1587 respectively; and 
Pope Gregory XIV. gave him a dispensation which 
enabled him to attend Christians. At the request 
of Duke Guglielmo he wrote two medical treatises 
in Latin, which he dedicated to his patron, under 
the titles * Consilia Medica" and * Dialogi Tres de 
Auro" respectively ; the latter treatise was published 
in 1584. 

David Portaleone: Physician in Mantua; died 
in 1655; son of Abraham Portaleone. Hesucceeded 
his-father in his position as physician to the dukes 
of Gonzaga. 

Guglielmo (Benjamin) Portaleone: Physi- 
cian; son of David Portaleone; took his degree at 
Sienna in 1639, and was licensed in Mantua. After 
the death of David Portaleone, Duke Charles II. re- 
quested Pope Innocent X. to grant Guglielmo the 
same privilege as had been bestowed upon his father 
and grandfather. 

'To a different branch of the family belongs Leone 
Ebreo, or Leone Sommo (di Sommi, "91D15), who 
was otherwise known under the name Judah b. 
Isaac Portaleone. See JUDAH LEONE BEN ISAAC 
SOMMO. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : On the family in general: Wolf, in Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud. 1862, p. 625; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. vi. 45 ct 
Seq., XX. 47; Mortara, in R. E. J. xii. 112 et seq.; idem, In- 
dice, p. 51. On Abraham Portaleone : Wolf, in Hebr. Bibl. i. 
18: Mortara, in R. E. J. iii. 96, xii. 115; Reifmann, Ha-Sha- 
har, iii: Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift, xlii. 202. On 
Leone Ebreo: D'Ancona, Origini del Teatro in Italia, ii. 401 
et seq.: Déjob, in R. E. J. xxiii. 378 et seq.; Neubauer, in 
Isr. Letterbode, x. 118 et seq.; Perreau, in Vessillo Israeli- 
tico, 1888, pp. 373 et seq.; Peyron, in Atti della R. Accademia, 
xix.: Steinschneider, in Isr. Letterbode, xii. 18 et seq.; idem, 
in Monatsschrift, xlii. 467 et seq.; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 103; Zunz, in Kerem Hemed, 

Y. 154 an Creizenaeh, Gesch. des Neueren Dramas, 1901, ii. 


D. H. V. 
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PORTALIS, COMTE JOSEPH MARIE. 
See SANHEDRIN. 

PORTLAND. See OREGON. 

PORTO (OPORTO): Capital of the Portuguese 
province of Entre-Douro-e-Minho. After Lisbon it 
possessed in former times the largest Jewish congre- 
gation of the country, and it was the seat of the pro- 
vincialrabbiorchief judge. Aseverywhere else, the 
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Jews of Porto lived in their *Juderia." By com- 

mand of King John I., Victoria and S. Miguel 

streets, near the present location of the Benedictine 

convent, were assigned to them for residence in 1386. 

In the latter street was the synagogue, which Im- 

manuel Aboab records that he saw; and the stairs. 

which lead from Belmonte to the old Juderia are 
still known as the “Escadas de Esnoga” (= “syna- 
gogue steps”). 

Although the Porto city council opposed the ad- 
mission of Jewish refugees from Spain, apparently 
on hygienic grounds (1487), Porto was allotted as the 
placeand S. Miguel as the street of residence to thirty 
Spanish Jewish families which, through the aged 
Rabbi Isaac Aboab, negotiated with King John II. 
for permission to settle in Portugal in 1491. The 
house of each of these immigrants was marked with 
the letter “ P,” the initial of the name of the city. 

The Porto Jews paid to the city a yearly tax of 
200 old maravedis, or 5,400 sueldos, for the square 
in which the synagogue stood; and even shortly 
before the expulsion they had to pay an annual tax 
of 10,000 reis. Many of them left the city after the 
edict of expulsion; but some remained behind as 
secret Jews. The tribunal of the Inquisition wasin- 
troduced into Porto in 1548 (see JEw. Excxc. vi. 599, 
8.0. INQUISITION). 

Isaac Aboab died at Porto in 1493; and here were 
born Immanuel Aboab, author of “ Nomologia” ; 
Uriel or Gabriel da Costa, the physician Diego Jo- 
seph, Abraham Ferrar, etc. At present (1905) Jews 
are again living in Porto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aboab, Nomologia o Discursos Legales, p. 
299. Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, pp. 18, 49, 
108 et seq.; J. Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeos em Portugal. 
pp. 261, 360 et seq. 

S. M. K. 

PORTO. See ROME. 

PORTO: Italian family of which the following 
members are noteworthy : 

Abraham b. Jehiel ha-Kohen Porto: Italian: 
scholar; flourished about 1600. After living in Cre-- 
mona and Mantua, he resided in Verona, where in. 
1594 he edited and printed the “Minhah Belulah” 
of his kinsman Abraham Menahem Porto. He him- 
self wrote: “Hawwot Ya’ir” (Venice, 1628), an. 
alphabetical collection of Hebrew words, with their 
cabalistic explanations; “Gat Rimmon,” a collection. 
of poems; and commentaries on the Pentateuch 
(* Shimmush Abraham ") and on the Psalms (* Hasde 
Dawid”), none of which has been published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 115 et seq.; Nepi-Ghi- 

rondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 35. 

Abraham Menahem Porto. See Rapa (Por- 
TO), MENAHEM ABRAHAM BEN JACOB HA-KOHEN. 

Emanuel Porto or Menahem Zion Porto 
Cohen: Italian rabbi; born at Triest toward the 
end of the sixteenth century; died at Padua about 
1660. He was an excellent mathematician and as- 
ironomer, and his works were highly praised by 
Andrea Argoli and extolled in Italian sonnets by 
Tomaso Ercaloni and Benedetto Luzzatto. In 1641 
Gaspard Scüppius, editor of the * Mercurius Quadra- 
linguis," recommended Porto, in terms which were 
very complimentary to the rabbi, to Johannes Bux- 
torf, with whom Porto later carried on an active cor- 


_respondence. 


Porto 
Portsmouth 
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Porto was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Breve Istituzione della Geographia," Padua, 1640. 
(3) * Diplomologia, Qua Duo Scripture Miracula de 
Regressu Solis Tempore Hiskiæ et Ejus Immobili- 


tate Tempore Josue Declarantur," ib. 1648. "This 


work, dedicated to the emperor Ferdinand III. and 
written originally in Italian, was translated by the 
author himself into Hebrew, and by Lorenzo Dal- 
nakiof Transylvaniainto Latin. (8) “ Porto Astrono- 
mico” (ib. 1636), divided into four parts, dedicated 
to Count Benvenuto Petazzo, Padua. (4) *'Obar 
le-Soher ? (Venice, 1627), a treatise on arithmetic in 
twelve chapters, published by Porto’s ‘disciple Ger- 
shon Hefez. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, ii. 98: Fürst. Bibl. Jud. 
iii. 116; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 723; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
'l'oledot Gedole Y israel, p. 238; Ozar Nehmad, iii. 132; Kay- 
serling, in R. E. J. xiii. 268 ct scq. 

G. I. Dn. 

Moses b. Abraham Porto: 
died in 1624. 

Moses b. Jehiel Porto: Rabbiin Rovigo about 
1600; born in Venice; brother of the Veronese 
printer Abraham Porto. He was the protagonist in 
the controversy regarding the mikweh in Rovigo, 
in which no less than seventy rabbis participated. 
On this subject he wrote a work entitled * Palge 
Mayim,” in which he first states the case and then 
quotes twenty-eight opinions in favor of his deci- 


sion. This portion is followed by another entitled 
* Mish‘an Mayim,” which is a criticism of the rejoin- 
dcr of the opposition, the * Mashbit Milhamot,” and 


by an examination of the responsa contained in it, 
Porto's work was published in Venice in 1608, and 
is very rare. 


BIBLIOGR APHY: 
p. dl. 


. Zechariah ben Ephraim Porto: Italian scholar 

of the seventeenth century, noted for his learning 
and still more for his virtues. He was a native of 
Urbino, and lived at Florence and Rome, where he 
officiated as rabbi, although he modestly refused to 
assume that title. He wrote a work entitled “ Asaf 
ha-Mazkir,” containing a list of all the explanations 
and comments found in the *'En Ya‘akob” and 
treating of the haggadic passages of the Talmud. 
He himself would not publish this book; it was 
printed after his death by the Roman community 
(Venice, 1688; according to Zedner, 1675). In his 
will Porto made many communal bequests for Tal- 
mud Torahs and for dowries. 


Rabbi in Venice; 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 116; Mortara, Indice, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 99 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 


117; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit: 
Mus. p. 188. 
G. I. E. 


PORTO-RICHE, GEORGE DE: French poct 
and dramatist; born of Italian parents at Bordeaux 
in 1849. He entered a banking-house at an early 
age, but was discharged on account of his poetic 
tendencies. He then studied law, but soon turned 
to his true vocation. 

Porto-Riche has published the following volumes 
of poetry: “Prima Verba,” 1872; “Tout N’est pas 
Rose.” 1877; * Vanina,” 1879; and “ Bonheur Man- 
qué," 1889, a little book of melancholy verses in 
which the author relates the memories of his lonely 
childhood. His dramatic works are as follows: 


Jewish ministers. 


“Le Vertigo," 87 73, a play in one act, represented 
at the Odéon, and marking the commencement of 
his dramatic success; and “ Un Drame sous Philippe 
IIL,” 1875. 

Estranged from his relatives and without money, 
Porto-Riehe now saw several of his works rejected. 
The Comédie Francaise refused “Les Deux Fautes” 
(which, however, was later presented at the Odéon in 
1878), “Le Calice,” * Le Comte Marcelli," and * L'In- 
fidèle,” 1891; but in 1888 * La Chance de Francoise,” 
i one-act piece in prose, presented at the Théâtre 
Libre, marked an epoch in the contemporary his- 
tory of the theater, and through it he now ranks 
as the leader of a school. He has written also 
“ Amoureuse,” 1891; “Le Passé,” 1897, a remark- 
able comedy which was revived at the Comédie 
Francaise in 1902; and “Théâtre d'Amour," 1898. 
Porto-Riche has likewise been the dramatic critic 
of the “Estafette,” succeeding Armand Silvestre, 
and of “La France” and * La Presse.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse Illustré ; Lanson, His- 
toire de la Littérature Francaise, Paris, 1902; Galtier, in 
Le Temps, May 18, 1904. 

S. J. KA. 


PORTSEA. See PORTSMOUTI. 


PORTSMOUTH: English fortified seaport on 
the coast of Hampshire. The Portsmouth (Port- 
sea) congregation is one of the oldest in the English 
provinces, having been founded in 1747 with a rab- 


binate of itsown. During the Napoleonic wars the 
commercial activity of Portsmouth asa garrison and 
naval town attracted a large number of Jews; and 


at that time there were two synagogues. After the 
peace of 1815, the Jewish inhabitants having dimin- 
ished in numbers, the newly built edifice ceased to 
be used, and was finally transferred to a dry-goods 
dealer. The present synagogue is the earlier building, 
which was constructed in the style of the Great Syna- 
gogue, in Duke's place, London. At one time the 
entrance to the place of worship was gained through 
the slums of the town. More than fifty years ago 
this entrance fell-into disuse, and a handsome new 
approach on the opposite side of the synagogue, in 
Queen street, was constructed. Following a medi- 
eval Jewish custom, the Portsmouth synagogue 
had at one time its hall and cooking-utensils for the 
celebration of Jewish weddings. 

The social position of the Portsmouth Jews at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century may be 
inferred from the unfavorable estimate given in 
Marryat’s novels; and there was formerly an in- 
scription on one of the local places of amusement 
which read: “Jews and dogs not admitted.” 

The Portsmouth congregation was one of the first 
in connection with which religious classes were held 
for the instruction of the young. The Hebrew 
Jenevolent Institution is one of the oldest Jewish 
charities, having been founded 100 years ago. 
Portsmouth has other Hebrew charities, but its most 
important institution is an educational one. In 
1855 the late Lewis Aria, a native of Hampshire, 
bequeathed a large portion of his property to be ap- 
plied, in the case of certain eventualities, to the 
establishment of a college for the support and edu- 
cation of young men desirous of being trained as 
The college was to be established 
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at Portsea, and its advantages were to be restricted 
to natives of Hampshire. Nearly twenty years 
elapsed before this bequest became available. In 
1874 the Aria College was established at Portsea 
in accordance with the testator’s wishes; but the 
clause restricting its benefits to natives of Hampshire 
not being found practicable, the institution was 
thrown open to students for the Jewish ministry 
irrespective of birthplace. Several occupants of 
ministerial posts in England and America have 
graduated at this institution. The college has had 
two principals, thelate A. F. Ornstein and I. S. Mei- 
sels. Isaac Phillips has ministered to the Ports- 
mouth community for upward of thirty years. | | 

At one time Portsmouth possessed a large convict 
prison which contained a number of Jewish prison- 
ers; and Alderman A. L. Emanuelacted as honorary 
Jewish prison-visitor. Alderman Emanuel has been 
twice elected mayor of Portsmouth. The Jewish 
inhabitants of the town are estimated at 500, in a 
total population of 189,160. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. World, Dec. 2, 1887; Jew. Chron. March 
22, 29, 1872; Jewish Year Book, 1903. l 
J. I. H. 
PORTUGAL (ancient Lusitania): Kingdom in 
the southwest of Europe. The condition of its Jews, 
whose residence in the country is contemporaneous 
with that of the Jews in Spain, while in general 
like that of their coreligionists in the neighboring 
kingdom of Castile, was in some respects different. 
The influence of the canonical law was felt much 
later here than in Spain and not so violently. Until 
the expulsion there were no active hostilities against 
the Jewsin Portugal. Affonso Henriques (1189-85), 
the conqueror and first king of Portugal, found 
Jews already settled in Santarem, Lisbon, and Beja: 
and, according to Herculano, he is said to have found 
villages and localities which were wholly or to a 
great extent inhabited by Jews. He pursued the 
tolerant policy of his grandfather Alfonso VI. of 
Castile, and issued letters of protection to the Jews, 
as also to the Moors of Faro. He, moreover, em- 
ployed Jews in his service, as, for instance, Dom 
Yahya ibn Ya’ish (ancestor of the widely branching 
Yahya family), who was his receiver of customs 
(“almoxarife”), and to whom he gave two estates 
(Aldeas dos Negros) which had belonged to the 
Moors (c. 1150). Affonso Henriques’ son Sancho I. 
(1185-1211) also was tolerant; likewise Sancho’s son 
Affonso II. (1211-23), who employed Jews as farmers 
of the taxes and as tax-collectors, although under him 
the hostile attitude of the Church began to be felt. 
Affonso confirmed the resolutions passed by the Cor- 
tes at Coimbra in 1211, to the effect that a Jew who 
had been baptized might not return to 
In the Judaism, and that no Jew might pre- 
Thirteenth vent his children from embracing 
Century. Christianity or disinherit them for so 
doing. On the other hand, he opposed 
the promulgation of the canons of the Lateran Coun- 
cil (1215) with regard to the Jews. Affonso II. died 
under a ban, and his son Sancho IT. (1223-46) con- 
tinued the struggle with the Church. In spite of 
the canonical prohibition, he appointed Jewsas tax- 
farmers. Probably it was he who appointed D. Jo- 
seph ibn Yahya as almoxarife; he also permitted 


him to build a magnificent synagogue in Lisbon 
(Carmoly, “ Biographie der Jachiaden,” p. 2, where 
sty [5010 = 1250] should probably be read instead 
of nnwy [5020 ]). 
© In consequence of this favor shown to the Jews, 
Pope Gregory IX. sent an order to the bishops of 
Astorga and Lugo to protest against these infringe- 
ments of ecclesiastical ordinances. The papal threats 
had little effect upon Affonso III. (1246-79), son of 
Sancho IL, who had been deposed by the pope. 
The clergy complained to the latter in 1258 that the 
king gave to the Jews public offices in which they 
assumed authority over Christians, and that he did 
not compel them to wear the Jews’ badge or to pay 
the tithe to the Church. This petition seems not to 
have had the desired effect on Affonso III. He 
commanded that Moorish slaves when bought by 
Jews should not obtain freedom, and that Christians 
should not evade payment of their debts by selling 
goods which they had mortgaged to the Jews 
(J. Mendes dos Remedios, * Os Judeus em Portugal,” 
p.427). Further, Affonso III. organized the inter- 
nal affairs of the Jews of his kingdom, to whom 
Affonso I. had already granted autonomy in civil as 
well as in criminal cases. Above all he issued a 
decree regulating the rights and duties of the rabbis, 
which was revised in 1402 under John I. The 
“rabbi mór” (chief rabbi) stood at the head of the 
Portuguese Jews, and, like the “rab 
The Rabbi de la corte” (court rabbi) in Castile, 
Mor. was an officer of the crown and the 
most prominent person in the entire 
Jewry. He had his own seal, which bore the Por- 
tuguese coat of arms and the legend “Sello do 
Arrabbi Mórde Portugal.” Allhisofficial documents 
began with the following words: “N. N., Arrabbi 
Mór, por meu Senhor El-Rey, das Communas dos Ju- 
deus de Portugal e do Algarve” (z.e., “N. N., chief 
rabbi, through my lord the king, of the communi- 
ties of the Jewsin Portugaland Algarves”). On the 
rabbi mér devolved the duty of visiting all the com- 
munities of Portugal every year. He supervised 
the administration of legaciesand funds for orphans, 
examined all accounts rendered to him by the direct- 
ors and treasurers concerning the income and ex- 
penditure of the communities, and, through his “ por- 
teiro” (messenger), compelled tardy tax payers to pay. 
He had authority to compel the communities to ap- . 
point local rabbis and teachers and to enforce the 
latter to accept the positions to which they had been 
elected. The local rabbi might not issue writs of 
protection except in cases where the royal provin- 
cial authorities were permitted to grant them. He 
might not, moreover, institute a general contribution, 
nor could he alienate real estate of the community 
without itsassent. 'Therabbi mór was accompanied 
on his official tours by an “ouvidor” (chief justice), 
who was an expert in Jewish law; by a “chanceller " 
(chancellor), under whose supervision was the office 
of the seal; by an “escrivão” (secre- 
His tary), who received and drew up the 
Duties and protocols; and by a “porteiro” (mes- 
Staff. senger), who was under oath and took 
charge of the occasional seizures, exe- 
cuted sentences of punishments, etc. The rabbi mór 
chose the chief justices for the seven provinces of 
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the country, who were stationed-at the respective 
capitals—at Oporto (Porto) for the province Entre- 
Douro-e-Minho; at Moncorvo for Tras-os-Montes; at 
Covilhà for Beira-Alta; at Viseu for Beira-Baixa; 
at Santarem for Estremadura; at Evora for Alem- 
tejo; and at Faro for Algarve. Each provincial 
judge carried an official seal bearing the Portuguese 
cout of arms and the legend “Sello do Ouvidor das 
Communas de... ,” and had a chancellor and 
secretary who might be either a Jew or a Christian. 
The judge decided cases which were brought before 
him on appeal or on complaint of the local rabbi. 
Each place in which a certain number of Jews re- 
sided had a local rabbi, who was chosen by the com- 
munity and confirmed in office, in the name of the 
king, by the rabbi mór, to whom he was subordinate. 
The local rabbi had civil and capital jurisdiction 
over the Jews of his district, and to him was respon- 
sible the butcher (“degollador ") appointed for the 
community. The butcher had to make a consci- 
entious report to the tax-collector of the number 
of cattle and fowl killed by him. 

The internal affairs of the Jewish communities 
were regulated by directors (“ procuradores "), who 
were assisted on special occasions by confidential 

men (* homés bods das communas " or 
Regulation “tobe ha-'ir") In each community 
of Jewish wasa notary to draw up written con- 

Internal tracts. After the edict of John I. all 

Affairs. documents had to be written in the 

language of the country, and not in 
Hebrew. The oaths of Jews in lawsuits among them- 
selves or against Christians were very simple as com- 
pared with those of Jews-in Castile, Aragon, and 
Navarre. The Jew swore in the synagogue with a 
Torah in his arm and in the presence of a rabbi and 
ofa royal officer of the law. On Sabbath and feast- 
days Jews might not be summoned to court, nor 
could any legal proceedings be taken against them. 
It was strictly forbidden to cite a Jew before a 
Christian judge. Whoever acted contrary to this 
law was liable to a fine of 1,000 gold doubloons, and 
the rabbi mór was required to keep him in custody 
until the sum should be paid. 

In Portugal, as in Spain, the Jews lived in sepa- 
rate “ Juderias,” or Jew lanes. The capital possessed 
the largest community, and Jews resided also in 
Alcacar, Alcoitim, Aliezur, Alter-do-Chao, Alvito, 
Alvor, Barcellos, Beja, Bragança, Cacilla, Castro- 
Marim, Chaves, Coimbra, Couto, Covilhã, Elvas, 
Estremos, Alanquer, Evora, Faro, Gravão, Guarda, 
Guimarães, Lamego, Leiria, Loulé (which had its 
own Jew valley, Val de Judeo), Mejanfrio, Miranda, 
Moncorvo, Montemor, Oporto, Penamacor, Porches, 
Santarem (where the oldest synagogue was located), 
Silves, Tavira, Trancoso, Villa-Marim, Villa-Viciosa, 
and Viseu. The Jews of Portugal had to pay the 
following taxes: the “Juderega” or “Judenga,” a 

poll-tax of 80 dinheiros, fixed here, as 

Taxation. in Castile, in remembrance of the thirty 

pieces of silver paid to Judas Iscariot; 
a personal tax of 5 maravedis for every boy from 
seven to fourteen years of age, and 24 maravedis for 
each girl from seven to twelve, 1 maravedi for every 
unmarried male over fourteen living in the home 
of his parents, and 3 maravedi for every unmarried 


female over twelve. Married people paid 20 solidi. 
The rábbinate tax, known as * Arabiado, " fell to the 
crown. From the reign of King Sancho II., who 
was interested in the development of the navy, the 
Jews were obliged to pay a navy tax. For each 
ship fitted out by the king they had to provide an 
anchor and a new anchor-tow sixty ells long, or in- 
stead to make a money payment of 60 livres. A 
poll-tax of 1 maravedi was levied on them in sev- 
eral places, also a customs and a road tax, from 
which Christians were exempt. The Jews paid 
King Affonso IV. (1825-57) 50,000 livres annually in 
direct taxes. All that a Jew bought or sold was 
subject to a special tax—each head of cattle or 
fowl which he killed, every fish and every measure 
of wine that he bought. The special taxes, as in 
other states, were based on the principles then gener- 
ally recognized with regard to the position of the 
Jews, but restrictions were first enacted upon recog- 
nition of the canonical law and its incorporation into 
the law of the land. 
Under Diniz (1279-1825), the son and successor of 
Affonso III., the Jews remained in the favorable situ- 
ation they had enjoyed up to that 
Favorable time. This was due in no small meas- 
Attitude of ure to the influence which D. Judah, 
Diniz. chief rabbi at that time, and D. Geda- 
liah, his son and successor, who were 
also the king’s treasurers, had with the king. Geda- 
liah’s representations as to the partiality of the 
judges was not without effect. The favor and pro- 
tection, however, granted the Jews by the king in- 
creased the hatred of theclergy againstthem. They 
complained that Diniz permitted the presence of 
Jews at his court and entrusted them with official 
positions, that he did not compel them to wear 
badges, and that he allowed them the free exercise 
of their religion. “The Jews are becoming proud 
and conceited,” they reported to Rome; “they adorn 
their horses with tassels, and indulge in a luxury 
that has an injurious effect on the inhabitants of the 
country." But not until the reign of Affonso IV. 
(1825-51), who wasunfavorably disposed to the Jews, 
did the clergy accomplish anything with their com- 
plaints. Immediately after his accession the law 
was enforced by which Jews were prohibited from 
appearing in public without a badge—the six- 


pointed yellow star in the hat or on the upper gar- 


ment—and were forbidden to wear gold chains. He 
limited their freedom of emigration, declaring that 
no one who owned property of the value of 500 livres 
might leave the country without royal permission, 
under penalty of forfeiting his property, which, to- 
gether with that of those who went with him, would 
fall to the king. They had also to suffer from the 
growing hatred of the populace, incited by. the 
clergy, who made the Jews responsible for the 
plague which raged in the year 1350. King Pedro 
I. (1857-67), however, who was a model of justice, 
protected them against the violence of the clergy and 
nobles (see Pepro I.), and under his benevolent rule 
their prosperity increased. His body-physician was 
Rabbi Mér D. Moses Navarro, who together with 
his wife established a large entail near Lisbon. 
Under Ferdinand I. (1867-83), who was a spendthrift 
and who employed his Jewish treasürer D. Judah 
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in his financial operations, and still more under the 
regency of his wife, the frivolous and highly unpop- 
ular Leonora, the Jews were prominent 
Under in Portugal. After the death of the 
Ferdinand king, Leonora deposed D. Judah and 
I. the Jewish collector of customs at Lis- 
bon on the representations of the city 
deputies; but when she wished to have her daughter 
Beatrix and the latter's husband, John I. of Castile, 
recognized as regents of the country, and the people 
rebelled, killed Leonora's favorites, and proclaimed 
John vice-regent of the kingdom (1885), Leonora fled, 
accompanied by her confidants, the above-mentioned 
D. Judah and the wealthy D. David Negro-Yahya. 
Disputes between her and John I. of Castile, who 
waged waragainst Portugal, ended in an open breach 
on the occasion of the nomination to the head rab- 
binate of Castile. Leonora demanded the place for 
her favorite D. Judah, but the king, at the desire of 
his wife, appointed D. David Negro-Yahya. Em- 
bittered by this, Leonora plotted against the life of 
her son-in-law; but her plan was frustrated by D. 
David Negro, and Leonora was banished to a convent 
in Tordesillas; the life of D. Judah was spared on 
the plea of D. David Negro. "The possessions of D. 
Judah, D. David, and other Jews who had sided 
with the banished queen and had fled from Portu- 
gal, were confiscated and given to the bravest knights 
by D. John, who became king after the withdrawal 
of the King of Castile (1411). l 
John I., in spite of the fact that he favored con- 
version and granted special privileges to the con- 
verted, was a friend and protector of the Jews. 
Through the efforts of Rabbi Mór D. 
John I. Moses Navarro, they were shielded 
a Friend to from the severe persecutions which 
the Jews. their coreligionists in Spain expec- 
rienced in 1391, and also from the zeal 
and sermons of conversion of Vicente Ferrer. John 
protected the Jews who had fled from the persecu- 
tions in Spain. On the other hand, he enforced the 
laws compelling the Jews to wear the badge and 
prohibiting them from entering Christian taverns or 
holding oflieial positions; but these were often dis- 
regarded. Only a short time before his death (1433) 
he was accused of having Jewish physicians at the 
court and of permitting Jewish tax-collectors to ex- 
ercise executive authority. His son Duarte (1433- 
1438) tried completely to separate the Jews from the 
Christian population, in spite of the influence ex- 
erted over him by his body-physician and astrologer 
Mestre Guedelha (Gedaliah) ibn Solomon ibn Yahya- 
Negro. When the latter, as is said, advised the 
king to postpone the ceremonies of coronation and 
the king refused to do so, he announced to him that 
his reign would be short and unfortunate. Duarte 
was indeed unfortunate in his undertakings. His 
brother D. Fernando, who borrowed large sums from 
D. Judah Abravanel and sent the king a Jewish 
surgeon, Mestre Joseph, from Fez, in 1437, died in 
a Moorish prison; and Duarte himself, while still in 
the full vigor of manhood, was carried off by the 
plague aftera short reign. Under Duarte's son, the 
mild and gentle Affonso V. (1488-81), “ who exercised 
justice and kindness toward his people," the Jews 
again enjoyed freedom and prosperity. It was 


their last tranquil period upon the Pyrencan penin- 
sula. They resided outside the Juderias; they were 
distinguished from the Christians by no external 
tokens; and they held public offices. Affonso V. 
«appointed D. Isaac Abravanel to be his treasurer 
and minister of finance, and severa] members of the 
Yahya family were received at court, Joseph ben 
David ibn Yahya stood in especial favor with the 
king, who called him his * wise Jew," and who, be- 
ing himself fond of learning, liked to discuss scien- 
tific and religious questions with him (Ibn Verga, 
* Shebet Yehudah,” pp. 61 e£ seq., 108 et seq.). 

The favors shown to the Jews and the luxury 
displayed by them, which even the king with all 
his gentleness reproved, increased the hatred of the 
people more and more. In 1449 for the first time 

iu Portugal this feeling broke out in 


Revolt of a revolt against the Jews of Lisbon; 
1449. the Juderia was stormed, and several 


Jews were killed. The king inter- 
vened, and imposed strict penalties on the ring- 
leaders, but the complaints against the Jews contin- 
ued. At the assemblies of the Cortes in Santarem 
(1451), Lisbon (1455), Coimbra (1473), and Evora 
(1481) restrictions were demanded. * When D. Af- 
fonso died," says Isaac Abravanel, *all Israel was 
filled with grief and mourning; the people fasted 
and wept.? 

Affonso was succeeded by his son John II. (1481- 
1495), a morose, distrustful person, who did away 
with the powerful lords and the house of Braganca 
in order to create an absolute kingdom, and seized 
their possessions for the crown. He showed favor 
to the Jews, and as often as it was for his advantage 
employed them inhis service. His body-physicians 
were D. Leáo and D. Joseph Vecinho, the latter of 
whom, together with D. Moses, the king's mathema- 
tician, had also made himself useful in the art of 
navigating; his surgeon was a D. Antonio, whom he 
induced to accept Christianity, and who then wrote 
a slanderous book against his former coreligionists. 
The king employed the Jews Joseph Capateiro of 
Lamego and Abraham of Beja to transact business 
for him. He was also friendly toward those Jews 
who, exiled from Spain, had sought 
refuge in Portugal; he promised to 
receive them for eight months in re- 
turn for a poll-tax of 8 crusados to 
be paid in four instalments, and to provide enough 
ships for them to continue their journey. His only 
purpose in granting them protection wasto replenish 
the state treasury. He appointed Oporto and other 
cities for their temporary residence, although the in- 
habitants protested. The number of immigrants 
amounted to nearly 100,000. From Castile alone 
more than 3,000 persons embarked at Benevento for 
Braganca; at Zamora, more than 30,000 for Miranda; 
from Ciudad-Rodrigo for Villar, more than 35,000; 
from Alcantara for Marvão, more than 15,000; and 
from Badajoz for Elvas, more than 10,000—in all 
more than 93,000 persons (Bernaldez, in A. de Castro, 
* Historia de los Judios en Espafia,” p. 143). John 
II. didnot keep his promise. Not until aftera long 
delay did he provide ships for them. The suffering 
which the emigrants were obliged to endure was 
terrible. Women and girls were outraged by the 
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ship captains and sailors in the presence of their 
husbands and parents, and were then thrown into 
the water. The Portuguese chroniclers agree with 
Jewish historians in the description of these fiendish 
acts. Those who tarried in the country after the 
prescribed period were made slaves and given away. 
John went even further in his cruelty. He tore the 
little children away from the parents who remained 
behind, and sent them to the newly discovered island 
of St. Thomas; most of them died on the ships or were 
devoured on their arrival by wild beasts; those who 
remained alive populated the island. Often brothers 
married their own sisters (Usque, *Consolacam," 
cte., p. 197a; Abraham b. Solomon, * Sefer ha-Kab- 
balah,” in Neubauer, “M. J.C.” i. 112). John II. is 
called *the Wicked? by Jewish historians and once 
also *the Pious." 

After John's death his cousin and brother-in-law 
D. Manuel, called *the Great," ascended the throne 
of Portugal (1495-1521). At first he was favorably 
inclined toward the Jews; perhaps through the 
influence of Abraham Zacuto, his much-esteemed 
astronomer; he restored to them the freedom which 
John had taken from them and generously declined 
a present of money which the Jews offered him in 
token of their gratitude. Political interests, how- 
ever, brought about only too soon a change in his atti- 
tude, Manuel thought to unite the whole peninsula 
under his scepter by marrying a Spanish princess, 
Isabella, the young widow of the Infante of Portu- 
gal and daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabel- 
In of Castile. The latter couple, who had driven the 
Jews out of their own land (1492), made their con- 

sent dependent on the condition that 

Under Manuel should expelallthe Jews from 
Manuel the his conntry. He brought the matter 
Great. before his state council, some mem- 
bers of which warned him against the 

expulsion of such a useful and diligent people, 
who would settle in Africa, where they would add 
strength to the Mohammedans and become danger- 
ous to Portugal. On the other hand, the party hos- 
tile to the Jews referred to Spain and other states 
in which Jews were not tolerated. The king’s 
course was decided by Isabella herself, who wrote to 
him to the effect that she would not enter Portugal 
until the land was cleaned of Jews (G. Heine, in 
Schmidt’s “Zeitschrift für Geschichte,” ix. 147). 
On Nov. 30, 1496, the marriage contract between 
Manuel and Isabella was signed, and on Dec. 4 of 
the same year the king issued an order at Muja 
(Muga), near Santarem, directing that all Jews and 
Jewesses, irrespective of age, should leave Portugal 
before the end of Oct., 1497, under penalty of death 
and contiscation of their property ; that any Christian 
found concealing a Jew after the expiration of the 
prescribed period should be deprived of all his prop- 
erty; and that no future ruler on any pretext what- 
ever should permit Jews to reside in the kingdom. 
The king granted the Jews free departure with 
all their property, and promised to assist. them 
as far as possible (the decree of banishment, which, 
according to Zacuto, “Yuhasin,” p. 227 [where 
Sap ps" should be read instead of 4"5], was 
issued Dec. 4, is found in the *Ordenacoos d’ el 
Rey D. Manuel” [Evora, 1556]. ii. 41, and in Rios, 
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“Hist.” iii. 614 et seg.; see also “R. E. J.” iii. 285 
et seq.). | 
In order to retain the Jews in the country as con- 
verts Manuel issued the inhuman decree that on à 
certain day all Jewish children, irrespective of sex, 
who should have reached their fourth year and. 
should not have passed their twentieth should be 
torn from their parents and brought up in the 
Christian faith at the expense of the king. He did 
this “for reasons which compelled him to it," ac- 
cording to the assertion of Abraham b. Solomon of 
Torrutiel, on the advice of the converted Levi ben 
Shem-Tob (“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” ed. Neubauer, /.c. 
i. 114) and in opposition to the will of his state 
council assembled at Estremoz, which, with the 
noble bishop D. Fernando Coutinho at its head, em- 
phatically declared against this enforced baptism. 
The Jews in Evora, as in the country generally, re- 
ceived the news of the intended deed on Friday, 
March 17, 1497; and in order that parents might not 
have time to get the children out of the way, the 
king had the crime committed on Sun- 
Forcible day, the first day of the Passover, 
Baptism of March 19 (not early in April, as is 
Children. usually stated; see Zacuto, l.e. p. 227). 
According to Usque (/.¢. p. 198), Jews 
up to the age of twenty-five years (“ vintecinco 
annos" ; not fifteen, as Grütz, * Gesch." viii. 992, de- 
clares) were taken; according to Herculano (l.c. i. 
125), the age limit was twenty years (see also Goes, 
“Chron.” xx. 19). Pathetic scenes occurred on this 
occasion. Out of sympathy and compassion many 
Christians concealed Jewish children that they might 
not be separated from their parents. Many parents 
smothered their children in the last farewell em- 
brace or threw them into wells and rivers and then 
killed themselves. “I have seen with my own 
eyes,” writes the noble Coutinho, “how a father, 
his head covered, with pain and grief accompanied 
his son to the baptismal font and called on the All- 
knowing as witness that they, father and son, 
wished to die together as confessors of the Mosaic 
faith. Ihave seen many more terrible things that 
were done to them.” Isaac ibn Zachin, the son of 
an Abraham ibn Zachin, killed himself and his chil- 
dren because he wished to see them 
die as Jews. As the last date for 
the departure of the Jews drew near 
the king announced after long hesita- 
iion that they must all go to Lisbon 
and embark there. About 20,000 per- 
sons flocked together to the capital 
and were driven like sheep into a palace with a sev- 
enteen-window front, destined for the temporary re- 
ception of foreign ambassadors. On its site to-day 
stands the Donna Maria Theater. Here they were 
told that the time allotted for their departure had 
elapsed, that they were now the king’s slaves, and 
that he would deal with them according to his will. 
Instead of food and drink they received the visits of 
the converted Mestre Nicolio (body-physician to 
the young queen) and Pedro de Castro, who was a 
churchman and brother of Nicolüo. All sorts of 
promises were made in the attempt to induce the Jews 
to accept Christianity. When all attempts to shake 
their faith had failed the king ordered his bailiffs to 
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use force. The strongest and handsomest Jewish 
young men were dragged into church by the hair 
and beard to be baptized. 

Only seven or eight heroic characters, * somente 
sete ou vito cafres contumasses,” as Herculano re- 
ports from a manuscript, offered an obstinate oppo- 
sition; and these the king caused to be transported 
across the sea. Among them were probably the 
physician Abraham Saba, whose two sons were 
forcibly baptized and thrown into prison; Abraham 
Zacuto, the mathematician and astrologer of D. 
Manuel; and the scholar Isaac b. Joseph Caro, who 
had fled to Portugal from Toledo and had here lost 
all his sons. 

Even the Portuguese dignitaries, and especially 
Bishop Osorius, were deeply moved by this cruel 
compulsory conversion; and perhaps it was due to 
the latter that Pope Alexander VI. took the Jews 
under his protection. Manuel, perhaps advised by 
the pope to do so, adopted a milder policy. On 
May 30, 1497, he issued a law for the 
protectionoftheconverted Jews, called 
" Christàos novos" (Neo-Christians), 
according to which they were to ro- 
main undisturbed for twenty ycars, 
the authorities to have during that time no right to 
impeach them for heresy. At the expiration of this 
period, if à complaint should arise as to adherence 
to the old faith only a civil suit was to be brought 
against them, and iu case of conviction the prop- 
erty of the condemned was to pass to his Christian 
heirs and not into the fiscal treasury. The posses- 
sion and use of Hebrew books were forbidden except 
to converted Jewish physicians and surgeons, who 
were allowed to use Hebrew medical works. Fi- 
nally, a general amnesty was promised to all Neo- 
Christians (documents in Kayserling, “Geschichte 
der Juden in Portugal," pp. 847 et seg.). 

Those Jews who were living as pretended Chris- 
tians took the first opportunity to leave the country. 
Whoever could sold his property and emigrated. 
Large numbers of secret Jews set sail for Italy, 
Africa, and Turkey. Thereupon, on April 20 and 
21, 1499, Manuel prohibited the transaction of busi- 
ness with Nec-Christians and forbade the latter to 
leave Portugal without the royal permission. They 
were thus obliged to remain in a country in which 
a fanatical clergy was constantly inciting against 
them a populace that already hated and despised 
them. In April, 1506, a savage massacre occurred 
in Lisbon. On April 19 and the following days 
over 2,000 (according to some over 4,000) secret 
Jews were killed in a most terrible fashion and 
burned on pyres. Manuel inflicted a severe pen- 
alty on the Dominican friars who were the leaders 
in the riot; they were garroted and then burned, 
while the friars who had taken part in the revolt 
were expelled from the monastery. The king 
granted new privileges to the secret Jews and per- 
mitted them, by an edict of March 1, 1507, to leave 
the country with their property. To show them his 
good-will he renewed the law of May 30, 1497, and 
on April 21, 1512, prolonged it for a further period 
of twenty years. In 1521, however, he again issued 
a law forbidding emigration under penalty of con- 
fiscation of property and loss of personal freedom. 


Protection 
for 
Maranos. 


So long as Manuel lived the Neo-Christians or 
Maranos were not disturbed, but under his son and. 
successor, John III. (1521-57), the enmity against 

them broke out anew. On Dec. 17, 
Introduc- 1531, Pope Clement VII. authorized 
tion of the the introduction of the Inquisition into 

Inquisition Portugal, after the Maranos of that. 

(1531). country had prevented it for fifty 

years. The number of Maranos who 
left the country now increased steadily, especially 
under the reign of King Sebastian (1557-78), who 
permitted them free departure, in return for the 
enormous payment of 250,000 ducats, with which 
sum he carried on his unfortunate war against 

Africa. 
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part 27, pp. 226 et seq.: Rios. Hist. i. 266; ii. 185, 265, 455; iii. 
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The anticlerical movement instituted by Marquis 
Pombal, the all-powerful minister of King Joseph 
I. (1750-17), lessened the rigor of the Inquisition. 
As early as May 2, 1768, the lists containing the 
names of the Neo-Christians were ordered to be sup- 
pressed; a law of May 25, 1778 (the year when the 
Jesuit order was abolished), decreed 
that all disabilities based on descent, 
chiefly directed against the Maranos, 
should cease; and finally the Inquisi- 
tion, whose powers had been considerably restricted 
by a law of Sept. 1, 1774, was altogether abolished 
on March 81, 1821. 

The first Jew to settle in Portugal after the ex- 
pulsion of 1497 was Moses Levy, an English subject 
from Gibraltar (“ Jew. Chron.” Oct. 21, 1904, p. 10), 
although the treaty of Utrecht (1718), by which Gib- 
raltar had been ceded to England, had expressly 
stipulated (article x.) that the Jewish subjects of 
England should not have the right of residence in 
Portugal. The statement of Thiers (^ Histoire du 
Consulat et de l'Empire," xi. 71, Paris, 1851) that the 
French troops upon their invasion of Portugal in 
1807 were hailed by 20,000 Jews, is certainly a gross 
exaggeration, as is also the statement (* Revue Ori- 
entale," 1841, vi. ; reprinted in “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1841, p. 681) that there were 2,000 to 2,500 Jews in 
Portugal in 1825. It has been proved, however, 
that as early as 1801 the Jews of LrsBoN bought a 
plot in the English cemetery of that city, where the 
oldest tombstone still extant bears the date of 1804. 
A formal motion, proposed by Joseph Ferrão in the 
Cortes, Feb. 26, 1821, to admit the Jews into the 
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country, was defeated ; and the constitution of 1826, 
while declaring Roman Catholicism to be the state 
religion, allowed foreigners freedom of worship, 
provided they conducted it in places not bearing the 
signs of a public house of worship. 

Outside of Lisbon there is only one congregation 
in Portugal possessing a house of worship (erected 
1850), namely, that of Faro; it numbers about fif- 
teen families and dates from 1820. A few Jews are 
living in Evora, Lagos, and Porto; but they are 
not organized into congregations. A settlement, 
which has of late been steadily decreasing, exists in 
8. Miguel on the Azores; but it is so small that its 
members have to send to Gibraltar every year 
for some coreligionists in order to secure the re- 
quired MiNYAN for the services of the great holy 
days. 

The Jewish inhabitants of Portugal numbered in 
1908 about 500soulsina total population of 5,428,591. 
Most of them are merchants and shipowners, while 
a few are professors, among them being Jacob 
Bensaudo, who holds the chair of English at Porto 
and has published various text-books. James Ana- 
hory Athias is an officer in the navy (* Jew. Chron." 
Jan. 81, 1902). Lisbon has a rabbi, and Faro a 
hazzan. The rabbinical office in Lisbon was occu- 
pied for a long time by Jacob Toledano of Tangier, 
who died in 1899; the present (1905) incumbent is 
Isaac J. Wolfinsohn. Guido Chayes, Portuguese 
consulin Leghorn, was made a count by King Carlos 
in 1904 (* Vessillo Israelitico," 1904, p. 196). Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid was created Baron of Pal- 
meira in 1845, and Sydney James Stern, now Lord 
Wandsworth, was created a viscount in 1895. 

D. 


PORTUGALOV, BENJAMIN OSIPOVICH: 
Russian physician and author; born at Poltava 1835; 
died at Samara 1896. After studying medicine at 
the universities of Kharkcv and Kiev, he served for 
a time as army surgeon. He then settled in the 
government of Perm, where, however, he was not 
permitted to practise medicine. Portugalov there- 
fore sought occupation in the field of literature. 
His first article (* Shadrinsk i Cherdyn”) was pub- 
lished in the “ Arkhiv Sudebnoi Meditziny ”; his next 
contributions were to the “ Dyelo” and “ Nedyelya,” 
mainly on hygienic subjects. At last an opportu- 
nity came to him to take up the practise of medicine ; 
he was appointed city physician at Krasnoufimsk, in 
the government of Perm, thereafter becoming suc- 
cessively sanitary supervisor of two mining districts 
in the Ural Mountains and district physician (1870- 
1880) of Kamyshlova, Samara, etc. Portugalov 
devoted much of his time to philanthropic work, 
maintaining an especially active campaign against 
drunkenness. In his last years he expressed his 
sympathy with the New Israel movement then de- 
veloping in Russia. 

Portugalov’s works include: “ Voprosy Obshchest- 
vennoi Gigiyeny" (1874); * Yevrei Reformatory ” 
(St. Petersburg, 1882); * Znamenatelny ya D wizhen- 
niya v Yevreistvye ” (75. 1884). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entztklopedicheski Slovar, xxiv. 624. 
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POSEKIM. See PESAK. 


POSEN: Province of Prussia; formerly a part 
of the kingdom of Poland, it was annexed by the 
former country after the partition of the latter in 
1772 and 1798. In the first half of the thirteenth 
century, when the Germans crossed the frontier and 
began to settle in the territory of Posen, a large 
number of Jews seem to have come with them. 
Even before that time, however, Jews were living 
in Great Poland, which covered a somewhat larger 
area than the modern province of Posen. Thus 
they are mentioned as residents of Deutsch-Krone 
in the eleventh century, of Gnesen in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and of Meseritz in the four- 
teenth century. The dates of the first allusions to 
Jews in the principal cities of Great Poland are as 
follows: Kalisz, 1354; Posen, 1379; Peisern, 1386; 
Schmiegel, 1415; Inowrazlaw (Hohensalza), 1447; 
Schneidemiihl, sixteenth century; Lenczyce, 1517; 
Schwerin -on - the- Warta, 1520; Bromberg, 1525; 
Fraustadt, 1526; Lowicz, about 1537; Prime, 1553; 
Brzeaz, 1555; Petrikau, 1555; Exin, 1559; Schrimm, 
1578; Lissa, 1580 or shortly afterward; Schwer- 
senz, 1590; Neustadt, 1595; Gritz, 1597; Kempen, 
seventeenth century, shortly after the founding of 
the city: Wronke, 1607; Warsaw, 1608; Krotoschin, 
1617; Wreschen, 1621; Pakosch, 1624; Samter, 
1626: Kolo, 1629; Fordon, 1688; Jarotschin, 16387; 
Nakel, 1641; Filehne, 1655; Kobylin, 1656; Roga- 
sen, 1656; Lask, 1685; Wollstein, 1690; Rawitsch, 
1699; Obornik, 1696; and Goslin, 1698. See Po- 
LAND, under Russia. 

In a document which was issued by Sigismund I., 
dated Aug. 6, 1527, R. Samuel Margolioth of Posen 
was confirmed as chief rabbi of Great Poland, and 
was vested with important powersover all the Jews 
of that district. The synod of Great Poland, which 
had at its disposal a stated clerk (“sofer medinah "), 
tax-assessors and tax-collectors, is first mentioned in 
1597; it satin that yearand in 1609at Posen, several 
times between 1685 and 1649 at Gnesen, in 1668 at 
Kalisz, in 1681 at Neustadt-on-the- Warta, in 1691 at 
Jarotschin, and in 1788 at Kobylin. Its functions 
included the election of the chief rabbi of Great 
Poland, the adoption of measures of protection 
against common dangers (especially the frequent 
charge of ritual murder), the collection of the poll- 
tax and of sums needed for the general welfare, the 
negotiation of loans for communal purposes, the 
subvention of works of Jewish literature, and ap 
probations for printing (see APPROBATION). 

The Jews of Great Poland were not exempt from 
persecution, which, however, generally occurred in 
times of war or economic depression. An outbreak 
against them took place on the German frontier in 

1849, the year of the Black Death, 

During when 10,000 Jews were killed, the 

the Black commercial retrogression of Great Po- 

Death. land in the fourteenth century being 

ascribed to this persecution. Many 
Jews were martyred during the war between Swe- 
den and Poland in 1656; and a smaller number died 
in the Northern war in 1707 and 1716. Social op- 
pressions were frequently caused by the Catholic 
clergy and by the German merchants for religious 
and commercial reasons. The clergy first legislated 
concerning the Jews of Great Poland in 1267 at the 
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Council of Breslau, in accordance with the canons of | ple, its own DSN JAN Sy for morning worship on 


the Lateran Council. The right to give permission 
for the building of new synagogues was reserved to 
the Archbishop of Gnesen and the Bishop of Posen. 
In the twelfth century Jews were employed at Gne- 
sen as farmers of the mint and as coiners, a few under 
Boleslaw LV. (1146-73), and a larger number under 
Mieczyslav III. (1178-77, 1195-1209). The inscrip- 
tions on these coins are partly in pure Hebrew, and 
partly in Polish in Hebrew letters, as nDia ADA, 
1333 mata. ^pp is. Sip nawn (i.e, " Mieszko król 
Polski” [Mieszko, Polish king]), pv Npwr (* [May 
God] increase Mieszko”), and pny’ ^23 nnmuaw. 
Similar coins are found in the cabinets of the Polish 
aristocracy, the Radziwills, Sapiehas, and others, in 
the Thomson collection at Copenhagen, and in the 
Pretorius collection at Breslau. 

It is noteworthy that in the fourteenth century 
the “grod” or county courts took up the cases of 
Jewish creditors against their aristocratic debtors; 
that Jews were permitted to acquire land, a privi- 
lege which was subsequently repealed; that women 
as well as men engaged in money-lending; and that a 
case set for a Sabbath was postponed toanother day 
onthe Jews’ account. Itappcears that all the Jews of 
Great Poland carried their cases against the aristoc- 
racy to the “grod” of Posen, not to the courts of the 
other cities. Although their condition was more 
favorable than in later centuries, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the epithet “unbelieving Jews," subse- 
quently current, was not applied to them at that 
time, the general statutes of the archdiocese of 
Gnesen decreed that they should wear a piece of 
blood-red cloth on the breast. In general they were 
not permitted in the cities under the jurisdiction of 
prelates, and in some instances they were expelled 
from some of the other towns also.. 

In the following centuries the Jews were subjected 
to varying treatment, according as the cities or ter- 
ritories were under royal, ecclesiastical, or aristo- 

cratic dominion. The words of R. 


Privileges Moses Isserles, uttered with regard to 
and Little Poland, are applicable to his 
Jurisdic- coreligionistsof Great Poland as well: 
tion. “Every city has its special tax and 


its special governor; and even the 
king [of Poland] does not rule over them, but only 
their own lord of the manor.” These lords granted 
privileges to their Jews, acted as their judges, and 
even sentenced them to death, while froin them the 
numerous Jewish gilds received theirstatutes. The 
Jews followed many callings at this time, being tai- 
lors, furriers, bakers, braiders, butchers, glaziers, 
tanners, barbers, goldsmiths, gold-embroiderers, 
gold-refiners, jewelers, button-makers, capmakers, 
seal-engravers, silk-dyers, horn-workers, cooks, por- 
ters, musicians, etc. 

In the course of centuries numbers of German 
Jews fled to Poland from the hardships which they 
suffered at home; in 1474, emigrants went from 
Bamberg to Posen; in 1510, from the electorate of 
Brandenburg to Meseritz; after 1670, from Vienna 
to Schwersenz ; and in 1700, from Fulda to Schwerin- 
on-the- Warta. 

Theritual of Great Poland differed in various points 
from that observed elsewhere, containing, for exam- 


Mondaysand Thursdays. Hebrew printing-presses 
existed at Lissa and Posen in the sixteenth century, 
although no extant work can with certainty be as- 
signed to those establishments. Between 1772 and 
1775 Frederick the Great held the northern part of 
the country, the so-called district of the Netze, which 
contained more than 6,000 Jews. It was contrary to 
the policy of Prussiatotolerate such a large number of 
Jews within its borders; and since they were not all 
engaged in profitable employments, Frederick de- 
cided to send at least two-thirds of them across the 
Polish boundary-line, a course from which his officials 
were unable for some years to dissuade him. Jewish 
affairs were regulated by the * General-Juden-Regle- 
ment? of Aug. 9, 1773, which deprived the Jews of 
their old privileges, their treatment being dictated by 
fiscal considerations. When the southern part of the 
country also came under Prussian rule, in 1793, one- 
twentieth of the population consisted of Jews. On 
the day on which homage was paid to the new 
ruler they recited a prayer in Hebrew and one in 
German, the latter composed by Hartwig Wrs- 
SELY. The status of the Jews was now determined 

by the *General-Juden-Reglement ” 
‘< General- of April 17, 1797, which aimed to 


Juden- make them, as mechanics and trades- 
Re- men, useful members of the stato. 
element.” Again they lost their old privileges; 


nor was there any improvement in 
their condition when, ten years later, the country was 
made part of the duchy of Warsaw. The monstrous 
kasher-meat tax was especially burdensome to the 
Jews. They rejoiced in their reunion with Prussia 
in 1815; but they did not obtain their promised polit- 
ical equality until the enactment of the *Jews' 
Law" of June 1, 1833; which conferred citizenship 
upon the wealthy and educated classes, and that of 
July 28, 1847, which put the Jewsona par with their 
brethren of the older Prussian provinces. The 
censuses of the Jews in the province are as follows: 
43,315 in 1797 and 1804; 9,690 families in 1809; 65,131 
Jews in 1825; 77,102 in 1840; 76,757 in 1849; 62,488 
in 1875; 44,946 in 1890; and 40,019 in 1900. The 
decrease is due to emigration to the wcst of Europe 
and to foreign countries. 

The ghettos of Posen have produced many promi- 
nent men, such as the historians Heinrich Graetz of 
Xions and Julius Fürst of Zerkowo, the philosopher 
Moritz Lazarus of Filehne, the politician Eduard 
Lasker of Jarotschin, and the composer Louis Le- 
wandowski of Wreschen. 

The City of Posen: Posen, the capital of the 
province, containing (1903), among 117,014 inhabit- 
ants, 5,810 Jews, was always the principal commu- 
nity of Great Poland, except in the last two-thirds of 
the eighteenth century, when it temporarily gave 
place to Lissa; and it took precedence at the Coun- 
cir, oF Four LANDS whenever that body assembled in 
Great Poland. Theearliest Jewish settlement (prob- 
ably on the right bank of the River Warta) in the 
city of Posen, was under the jurisdiction of the king, 
not of the municipality. Subsequently it included 


- the Judenstrasse, the Schumacherstrasse, and a por- 


tion of the Wrackerstrasse. Most of the houses were 
built of wood, so that there were frequent con- 
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flagrations, with attendant robbery and murder; 
and tbe catastrophes of 1590 are commemorated 
in the clegies of two liturgical poets. The stu- 
dents of the Jesuit college became troublesome 
neighbors in 1578; and they were restrained from 
attacking the Jews only in consideration of a 
money payment. In the sixteenth century com- 
merce was restricted, although at that time the 
Jews, who numbered 3,000, formed nearly one-half 
of the entire population. There were 49 stone houses 
in the Jews’ street in the early part of the sixteenth 
century; S80 in 1549; 75 in 1590 before the fire of 
that year; 187 altogether in 1641; 98 in 1710; and 
109 in 1714. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the community, in spite of its many suffer- 
ings, numbered 2,800 persons; but this number was 
subsequently reduced to the extent of one-half. , 

The following is a description of the communal 
constitution in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. At the head of the community were five 
* parnasim " (directors), assisted by three “tubim” 
and five councilmen, this board of thirteen being 
called a KauaAr. Seven *memunnim" acted as a 
kind of police, and five municipal representatives 
(“tube ha-'ir") decided cases involving real estate, 
while seven. men supervised the morals, etc., of 
the members, and the * parnase medinah ? watched 
over Jews from other places who merely sojourned 
in Posen. Each synagogue had its directors; and 
artisans, working men, and even Jewish servant- 
girls, were organized in unions presided over by 
elected officers. There were several civil courts, 
in which the associate rabbis as well as the chief 
rabbi sat; and there was, furthermore, a mixed 
court in which Jewish and Christian judges decided 
cases between those of the two creeds. All these 
officials were under oath and, with the exception of 
the chief rabbi, were elected annually during the 
intermediate days of Passover by the " kesherim " 
(trusty men) of the congregation. 

In consequence of the Swedish war, political dis- 
orders, aud accusations of ritual murder, which were 
especially virulent in 1736, the population dimin- 

ished, while the debts to the nobil- 
Increased ity, churches, convents, and Catholic 
Taxation. clergy increased rapidly, amounting 

in 1774 to the enormous sum of 947,- 
546 gulden 19 groschen, which was reduced by & 
state commission to’ 686,081, gulden 20 groschen. 
These debts had not been entirely paid even as 
late as 1864. The community began to flourish 
under Prussian rule; and up to about 1850 was the 
largest in Prussia. 

Posen has produced a large number of men prom- 
inent in many fields of activity. The first Talmud- 
ists of the city are mentioned about the middle of 
the fifteenth century; and the following rabbis have 
officiated there: 


Pechno (mentioned 1389-93): Moses Mariel (c. 1455); 
Moses b. Isaac Minz (1474-158): Menahem Mendel 
Frank ; Moses (1516); Samuel Margolioth (c. 1527-51); 
Schachno (1544); Solomon b. Judah Lóbisch Lieber- 
mann (c. 1551-57); Aaron (1557); Eliezer Ashkenazi 
(1580): Solomon b. Judah Lóbisch II. (c. 1581); Judah 
Löw b. Bezaleel (1585-88, 1592): Mordecai Jaffe (c. 1599- 
1612); Aaron Benjamin b. Hayyim Morawczyk (c. 
1623-31); Simon Wolf b. David Tebele Auerbach (c. 
1625-29); Hay yim b. Isaac ha-Kohen (1630-85); Moses 
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b. Isaiah Menahem, called Moses Rabbi Mendels 
(1635-41): Sheftel b. Isaiah Horowitz (1641-58); Isaac 
b. Abraham (1667-85); Isaiah b. Sheftel Horowitz 
(1688-89); Naphtali Kohen (1690-1704); Jacob b, Isaac 
(1714-29); Jacob Mordecai b. Naphtali Kohen (1732- 
17386); Raphael Kohen (1774-76); Joseph Zebi Hirsch 
Janow b. Abraham (1716-77); Joseph (ha-Zaddik) b. 
Phinehas (1780-1801); Moses Samuel b. "Phinehas 
(1802-6): Akiba Eger (1815-87); Solomon Eger (1839-52); 
Moritz Goldstein (preacher, 1848-53); Joseph Perles (at 
the Brüdergemeinde, 1862-71); Wolf Feilchenfeld (after 
1872); and Philipp Bloch (at the Briidergemeinde from 187 
to the present time, 1905). 

Gnesen: According to a legendary account a syn- 
agogue existed at Gnesen as early as 905. At the 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the Jews of Gnesen paid large taxes 
tothe king. In 1499 Cardinal-Archbishop Frederick 
protected them against the exorbitant demands of 
the Jewish tax-collector; in 1567 they were given 
two royal letters of protection, one relating to the 
woolen trade, and the other regarding taxes unjust- 
ly collected from them; and four years later a Jew 
was placed under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
king. 

In 1582 the Jews made a contract for the construc- 
tion of a synagogue, and in 1660, on the oath of one 
of the elders of the community, the king granted 
them a copy of their earlier privileges, which had 
been destroyed in a fire in 1637, as well as a gen- 
eral confirmation of their privileges. In 1654 Jesuit 
students plundered the Jews’ street; and two years 
later some Jews were slain. The statute concerning 
tailors dates from 1779, Christian merchants being 
exempted by their statutes from receiving Jews into 
their gilds. The community of Posen raised a relicf 
fund for its Gnesen brethren after the fire of 1710. 
In 1819 the archives were burned. In 1744 there 
were only 60 Jews in the city; but in 1798, when 
the Prussians took possession, there were 685, in- 
cluding 58 tailors, 10 butchers, and 6 furriers. By 
1800 the Jewish population of Gnesen had increased 
to 761, and by 1857 to 1,750; but in 1900 it num- 
bered only 1,179. The synagogue was built in 1546. 

The following rabbis have ofliciated at Gnesen: 

Benjamin, director of a Talmudic school (1560); Uri Lip- 
mann Hefez b. Israel Seligmann (1588); Abraham 
b. Judah ha-Levi (1605); Samuel (c. 1608); Enoch b. 
Abraham (1647, 1656); Mordecai (c. 1780}; Joel Heilprin 
(6.1820); Gebhardt (1847-52); M. S. Zuckermandl (1867); 
M. Horovitz (1875-78); N. Ehrenfeld and M. Jacobson 
(since 1890). 

The community has numbered among its mem- 
bers liturgical poets, halakic codifiers, and authors 
of responsa. | 

Kempen: The Jews of Kempen received their 
privileges in 1674 and-1780 from the lords of the 
manor; and in 1689 a further privilege protecting 
them in the exercise of their worship was granted 
by the provost under orders from the assistant 
bishop of Breslau. The musicians had their own 
gild (this still numbered 26 members in 1564). In 
1690 the hebra kaddisha was founded; and in 1797 
the synagogue was built, after a conflagration had 
destroyed the greater part of the Jews’ street. At 
that time there were 1,500 Jews in the city, constitu- 
ting one-half of the population. In 1840 there were 
3.559 Jews ina total population of 6,181; 3,252 in 
1857; and 1,059 in 1900. In 1848 the community 
was ravaged by cholera. 
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The following rabbis have officiated at Kempen: 


Moses b. Hillel (‘‘ha-Darshan,” 1691); Moses 
Manes (c. 1770); Meshullam Zalman Kohen (oc. 1784); 
Joseph M. M. (c. 1800; Israel Jonah Landau (1820, 
1823): his son Joseph Samuel Landau (d. 1837); Israel's 
son-in-law Mordecai Zeeb Ashkenazi; Meir Lóbush 
ben Jehiel Michael Malbim (1841-56); Jacob Simhah 
Rehfisch ; and L. Münz, the present (1905) incumbent. 

Among the Jews of Kempen have been transla- 
tors of prayers, authors of Talmudic novell, poets, 
writers, authors of responsa, and preachers. | 

Krotoschin: The community of Krotoschin suf- 
fered so severely by sword and famine during the 
Swedish war in 1656 that only fifty families rc- 
mained out of 400. It quickly revived, however, 


and after the second half of the seventeenth century 
the Jews were in close industrial relations with 


Silesia, and had their own synagogue at Breslau, 
while their Talmud Torah was one of the foremost 
of the country. Krotoschin, like Posen, Lissa, and 
Kalisz, was one of the leading communities of Great 
Poland, sending representatives to the general synod 
of Great Poland and to the Council of Four Lands. 
In a document dated 1773 it is called an “important 
community, with many sages and men learned in 
the Law." In 1710 it suffered from a conflagration, 
receiving aid from Posen. The mutual rights of 
Jews and Christians as regards liquor licenses were 
defined in 1726 and 1728, and the statutes of the lord 
of the manor were promulgated in the latter year 
and in 1780. In 1788 a fee for every corpse taken 
to Krotoschin had to be paid to the pastor of each 
place through which the cortége passed; and in 
1828 the recruits’ tax was levied in consequence of 
a conflagration. The synagogue, which was dedi- 
cated in 1845, was at that time the finest in the 
province. In 1800 there were 1,701 Jewsin the city, 
forming the third largest community of Posen. In 
1837 there were 2,213 Jews at Krotoschin; 2,098 in 
1857; and 670 in 1900. 
The following is the list of rabbis: 


Hirsch b. Samson (c. 1617); Menahem Man Ashke- 
nazi (c. 1648); Israel Heilprin ; Menahem Mendel b. 
Meshullam Auerbach (1673; d. 1689); Ezekiel b. Meir 
ha-Levi (1691, 1700); Mordecai (befoie 1715); Lob Munk; 
Menahem Mendel Jankau (Jenikau?) (1726); Mena- 
hem Mendel Auerbach b. Moses (1782, 1755); Meshul- 
lam Zalman Kohen (c. 1760-70); Aryeh Löb Caro (c. 
1779); Benjamin b. Saul Katzenelnbogen (1785, 1792); 
Zebi Hirsch b. Raphael ha-Kohen (1825); Raphael 
Zebi; Israel b. Judah Löb (1844); Samuel Mendel- 
sohn, acting chief rabbi (1853, 1858); David Joël (1871, 1880); 
Eduard Baneth (1882-95); and H. Berger, the present 
(1905) incumbent (since 1895). 


In 1888 a Hebrew printing-press was founded, 
which has issued a large number of works. "This 
community has numbered among its members many 
prominent scholars and writers, authors of sermons 
and of halakic and haggadic novellz, commentators 
on the Dible, patrons of Jewish science, grammari- 
ans, bibliographers, and printers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewin, Gesch. der Juden in Lissa, pp. 1 et 
seq., 3, 5, et passim, Pinne, 1901; idem, Die Jwudenverfol- 
gungen im Zweiten Schwedisch-Polnischen Kriege, pp. 6 et 
seq., Posen. 1901; idem,in Heppner-Herzberg, Aus Fergan- 
genheit und Gegenwart der Juden und der Jüdischen Ge- 
meinden in den Posener Landen, pp. 42, 69, 77. 106, 108 et 
seq., Kosehmin. 1904; idem, in Zeitschrift der Historischen 
Gesellschaft. für die Provinz Posen, xv. 51 et seq.; Posener 
Staatsarchiv Inscriptiones Wsehov, 1597, p. 41b; Zunz, “Ir 
ha-Zcdck, p. 43, Lemberg, 1874; Zeitschrift der Historischen 
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Gesellschaft für die Provinz Posen, i. 891 et seq., 395; iv. 
196, 322, 324 et seq.; v. 298; vi., p. Xxvi. ; xi. 3821; Warschauer, 
ib. xix. 12, 14 et seq.; idem, Die Stüdtisehen Archive in der 
Provinz Posen, pp. 63 et seq., 80, 116, Leipsic, 1901; the 
manuscript ** kesherim ’* book of the community of Posen, pp. 
Tb, 11b, 21a, 22b, 37a, 39b, 219b ; Brann, Gesch. des Rabbinats 
in Schneidemühl, p. 8, Breslau, 1894; idem, in Grätz Jubel- 
schrift, pp. 220, 229, 281, 265, ib. 1887; idem, Gesch. der 
Juden in. Schlesien, Appendix ii., p. xix.; Friedberg, Gesch, 
der Jüdischen Typographie in Krakau, pp. 16 (ote 22), 
21, Cracow, 1900; Bloch, in Zeitschrift der Historischen 
Gesellschaft fiir die Proving Posen, vi. 148, 163; idem, Der 
Streitum den Moreh des Maimonides tit. . . Posen um die 
Mitte des 16. Jahrh. in Monatsschrift, 1903, pp. 158 et seq.; 
Polkowski, Découverte à Gleboki, pp. 8 et seq., 14, 31, 41, 
40, 49, 77 eL seq., Gnesen, 1876; Reinhold, Chronil des 
Kreises und der Stadt Birnbaum, p. 182, Birnbaum, 
1843; Grütz, Gesch. 1863, vii. 402 ct seq.; Codex Diplomaticus 
Majoris Polonice, No. 423, Posen, 1877; Lekezycki, Die Ael- 
testen Gross-Polnischen Grodbticher, i., Preface, pp. xii., 15, 
24,170: ii., Preface, p. xii., Leipsic, 1887; Perles, in Monats- 
schrift, xiii. 283 et passim, xiv. 89 et passim; Historische 
Monatsblitter für di roving Posen, i. 117, iii. 166: Kauf- 
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Niederösterreich, pp. 121, 221, Budapest, 1889; Zunz, Ritus, p. 
75; Bergmann, Zur Gesch. der Emtwickelung Deutscher, 
Polnischer, und Jüdischer Bevölkerung in der Provinz 
Posen, pp. 44, 291, Tübingen, 1883; Rónne and Simon, Die... 
Verhültnisse der Juden . . . des Preussischen Staates, p. 25, 
Breslau, 1849; Wegener, Der Wirtschaftliche Kampf der 
Deutschen mit den. Polen um die Provinz Posen, p. 286, Po- 
sen, 1903; Feilchenfeld, Die Innere Verfassung der Jüdi- 
schen Gemeinde zw Posen im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, in 
Zeitschrift der Historischen Gesellschaft für die Provinz 
Posen, xi. 122 et seq.: Brüll's Jahrb. vii. 33 et seq., 188; Stern- 
berg, Gesch. der Juden in Polen, p. 8, Leipsic, 1876 ; Sirisa, 
Beschreibung von Süd- und. Neu-Ostpreussen, p. 508, ib. 
1797; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, i. 248, iii. 4, Warsaw. 1881; 
Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, pp. 10, 58, 77, 115, 117, 125, 188, 199, 
St. Petersburg, 1897; Herzberg. Gesch. der Juden in Brom- 
berg, p. 10, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1908 ; Dembitzer, Kelilat 
Y ofi, ii. 56b et seq., Cracow, 1893; Zeitschrift fitr Gesch. und 
Landeskunde der Provinz Posen, iii. 836; Der Israelit, 1902, 
p. 188; Lowenstein, Blätter für Jüdische Geschichte und 
Litteratur, iii. 44 et seq., 56; iv. 116 et seq. Provinzial-Blit- 
ter fiir das Grossherzogthum Posen, i. 61; Jeschurun, p. 
107, Pleschen, 1902 ;. Meyer, Gesch. des Landes Posen, p. 376, 
Posen, 1881; [sraelitisches Familienblatt, No. 40, Hamburg, 
1903; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. pp. 25, 319, 378, 502, 581, 
632, 643, 685; Kohen Zedek, Shem wu-She’erit, pp. 15, 57, 
Craeow, 1895. 

D L. LEw. 


POSING or BOSING (Hungarian, Bazin): 
Small town in the county of Presburg, where on 
May 27, 1529 (Friday, Siwan 13), thirty Jews were 
burned to death on the accusation of having mur- 
dered a Christian child for ritual purposes. The 
charge was invented by the lord of the place, Franz, 
Count of St. Georgen and Pósing, who wished to 
rid himself of the debts which he owed to the Jews 
of Marchegg and Pósing. Isaac Mandel, prefect 
of the Hungarian Jews, demanded protection and 
justice at the hand of King Ferdinand I. for the 
Jews of both these places; but the feudal lord did 
not heed the king’s warning. The memor-book of 
the Cracow hebra kaddisha records the names of 
those who suffered death at this time. In order to 
witness the martyrdom the inhabitants of Neisse, 
Olmiitz, and Vienna, as well as those of the neigh- 
boring cities, poured into Pósing. Among those 
who suffered was Moses b. Jacob Kohen, who with 
his children voluntarily cast himself into the flames. 
The Jews of Marchegg were saved, as in the mean- 
time the missing child was found alive. 

For centuries after this event Jews were not per- 
mitted to live in Pósing, nor even to spend a night 
there. When a Pósing senator gave shelter to the 
Jew Lazar Hirsch, the excited populace besought 
King Leopold I. (1657-1705) to confirm their old 
right of prohibiting Jews from sojourning there. 
The king decided in favor of the town, and Lazar 
Hirsch was compelled to remove to the estate of the 
counts of Palffy. 
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BiBLIOGuRAPHY : G. Wolf, in Leopold Rosenberg, Jahrbuch für 
dic [sraetitischen Cultusgemeinden in Ungarn, i. 26: 
273, Arad, 1860; Büchler, A Zsidók Története Budapesten, 
». 96, Budapest, 1901; Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, 1894, 

pp. 426-429; Sokolow, in Ha-Asif, vi. 133; Ain Erschrock- 


cnlich Geschicht, ete., ed. Büchler, in Magyar Zsidó 


szemle, xi. 90. 

D. | A. BU. 

POSNANSKI, ADOLF: Austrian rabbi; born 
at Lubraniec, near Warsaw, June 8, 1854; educated 
at the gymnasium, the university, and the rabbin- 
ical seminary at Breslau, where he worked under 
Heinrich Graetz and Manuel Joël, and at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, where he was reader to the Orien- 
talist Joseph Derenbourg. Whilea student at Bres- 
lau he gave religious instruction in the secondary 


schools of that city, and officiated as rabbi at Rei- 
chenberg, Bohemia, from 1SSS to 1591, when he was 


called to Pilsen. Posnanskiisa member of the board 
of directors of the Gesellschaft zur Fórderung der 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums at Berlin. 

His publications are as follows: “ Ueber die Reli- 
gionsphilosophischen Anschauungen des Flavius Jo- 
sephus,” Breslau, 1887; “Shiloh: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Messiaslehre; i. Theil, Die Auslegung 
von Genesis c. 49, v. 10 im Altertum bis zu Ende 
des Mittelalters," Leipsic, 1904, containing also quo- 
tations from Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts to- 
gether with rare prints. 

S, A. Kr. 

POSNER, CARL: German physician and med- 
ical writer; born at Berlin Dec. 16, 1854; son of 
Louis Posner; educated at the universities of Berlin, 
Bonn, Strasburg, Leipsic (Ph.D. 1875), and Giessen 
(M.D. 1880). From 1878 to 1880 he was assistant 
in the pathological institute at Giessen; aud till 
1886 assistant of Fürstenheim in Berlin, where he 
settled as a physician. He became privat-docent in 
1890, and received the title of professor in 1895. 

Since 1889 Posner has been editor of the “ Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift," and since 1894 of Vir- 
chow’s “ Jahresbericht über die Leistungen und Fort- 
schritte in der Gesammten Medizin." 
works may be mentioned: “Diagnostik der Harn- 
krankheiten," 1893 (2d ed. 1896); and “ Therapie der 
Harnkrankheiten," 1895 (2d ed. 1898). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


S. F. T. H. 


POSNER, DAVID BEN NAPHTALI 
HERZ: Polish Talmudic compiler; lived about 
the middle of the seventeenth century in Posen, and 
later in Krotoschin. He was theauthor of * Yalkut 
Dawid” (Dyhernfurth, 1691), homiletic collectanea 
on the Pentateuch from the Talmud, the Midrashim, 
and the post-Talmudic authors. The werk was 
edited by his father, Naphtali Herz Spitz. Fuenn’s 
opinion (“Keneset Yisrael,” p. 248) that David is 
identical with David Tebele Posner, author of 
“Sha‘are Ziyyon,” seems to be erroneous. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 66; Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Bodl. col. 868; Brann, in Monatsschrift, 1996, p. 


524. 
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POSNER, KARL LUDWIG VON: Hunga- 
rian manufacturer; born 1822; died 1887 at Buda- 
pest. In 1852 he founded the largest printing, 
lithographing, and bookbinding establishment in 
Hungary; and he was sent by his government as a 
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commissioner to the expositions of London (1871), 
Vienna (1873), and Triest (1882). In 1884 he was 
empowered by Trefort, the minister of education, 
to introduce the reproduction of maps into Hun- 
gary; and that country is greatly indebted to him. 
in connection with the graphic arts and the paper 
industry. King Francis Joseph I. ennobled him in 
1878, and bestowed upon him the title of royal coun- 
cilor in 1885. His work is successfully carried on 
by his son Alfred. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. xiv. 


S L. V. 


POSNER, MEIR (called also Munk or Meir 
Pinner): Prussian rabbi; born 1785; died at Dan- 
zig Feb. 8, 1807. He was rabbi of the Schottland 


congregation in Danzig from 1782 till his death. 
Posner was the author of “ Bet Meir” (Frankfort- 

on-the-Oder, 1787; Lemberg, 1886), a commentary 

on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, and novell 
thereon, entitled “Zal‘ot ha-Bayit,” published to- 
gether with the former work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 117-118; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 4, No. 355. : 
D. Be: 
POSNER, SOLOMON ZALMAN : Polish rab- 

bi; born at Landsberg about 1778 (?); died in Los- 

lau in 18683; son of Joseph Landsberg, rabbi of Po- 
sen. At Solomon's wish his sons erected a wooden 
monument over his grave at Loslau. 

Posner was the author of several as yet unpub- 
lished works, among which are: *Zemir ‘Arizim,” 
an apologetic work written against young persons 
who consider the study of the Talmud unnecessary ; 
* Ga] *Ed," moral and instructive letters for sons 
when leaving the paternal house to attend the yeshi- 
bah; “Nir Rash," commentary on the whole Penta- 
teuch, with various notes on Rashi; “Dodo Yegalle- 
nu,” novelle on the Talmud; “Bet ha-Nizoz,” in- 
troduction to the Talmud; * Noter ha-Keramim,” 
advice to fathers concerning the support of their 
families and the education of their children. 

In 1870 there appcared in Krotoschin a book enti- 
tled “To’ar Pene Shelomoh,” which contained. be- 
sides Posner's biography after his marriage, biog- 
raphies of his ancestors as far back as the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, together with much 
that refers to the history of civilization at that time 
and in the eighteenth century. Scholars, however, 
disagree as to whether the * To'ar" is Posner's own 
work or a revisal of a manuscript of his, by his 
eldest son, Moses, who was once rabbi of Posen. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : To'ar Pene Shelomoh, Krotoschin, 1870; Ha- 

Meliz, April 17, 1887, p. 906. 

E. C. B. O0. 

POSQUIERES (yn py ma or ntp) or VAU- 
VERT: Town in the department of the Gard, 
France, where Jews are known to have lived since 
the twelfth century. When Benjamin of Tudela 
visited the city, about 1165, the community was 
composed of forty members, among whom he men- 
tions Joseph ben Menahem, Benveniste, Benjamin, 
and Abraham and Isaac ben Moses (“ Itinerary,” i. 
b) At its head was ABRAHAM BEN Davip (RABaD 
IIL); his school was attended by many students | 
from distant countries, whom he welcomed with 
much hospitality. In 1172 Abraham suffered a short 
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imprisonment, at the close of which his persecutor, 
Elzéar, the seignior of Posquiéres, was summoned 
to Carcassonne by his suzerain, Count Roger II., to 
explain his conduct toward the famous opponent of 
Maimonides. It was doubtless after this event that 
Abraham quit Posquiéres, to reside sometimes at 
Lunel and sometimes at Montpellier, but chiefly at 
Nimes, where he lived for many years, thus gaining 
the surname of “Nemsi” (scholar of Nimes), or 
“ Master of the City of the Woods” (* Rabbi mi-Kir- 
yat Ye‘arim”). Some Jewish natives of Posquicres 
are mentioned as living at Carpentras in 1400 and at 
Perpignan in 1418 and 1414. Among the scholars 
of the city were: Isaac the Blind or Isaac of Pos- 
quieres, * Father of the Cabala”: his nephew Asher 
ben David ben Abraham ben David; and the Dib- 
lical commentator Menahem ben Simeon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, Biographie dcs Israélites de France, 
p. 120; Gritz, Gesch. vi. 243, 999 ; idem, Les Juifs en Espagne, 
transl. by Georges Stenne, p. 365; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 
446-450: idem, in Monatssehrift, 1878-74; Joseph Simon, His- 
toire des Juifs de Nimes, p. 18; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rab- 
bins Français, pp. 518-520: Shebet Yehudah, pp. 162, 18a; 


Temim De'im, pp. 227-248; Zunz, G. S. iii. Mene K 
G, . dA. 


POSREDNIK. See PERIODICALS. 


POSSART, ERNST VON: German actor and 
author; born at Berlin May 11, 1841. When seven- 
teen years old he was apprenticed to the Schroeder- 
‘sche Buch- und Kunst-Handlung, a well-known 
publishing-house in Berlin, where he became ac- 
quainted with the actor Kaiser, who offered to teach 
him elocution without compensation. After study- 
ing for three years, 
Possart, in 1861, 
made his début at 
the Urania amateur 
theater, Berlin, as 
Lieeaut in “Minna 
von Barnhelm ” and 
Jago in “ Othello,” 
and with such suc- 
cess that lie was en- 
gaged to play sec- 
ond character róles 
at the city theater 
of Breslau. There 
he stayed till 1862, 
when he accepted 
an engagement at 
a Berlin theater, to 
play leading parts. 
The following year 
he was in Hamburg, impersonating the charac- 
ters formerly undertaken by Górner. From 1864 
to 1887 he was connected with the Munich Royal 
Theater, playing the leading róles, and becom- 
ing in 1878 chief stage-manager (“ Oberregisseur ”). 
In 1878 he received the titles of professor and 
director of the Royal Theater. During his vaca- 
tions he accepted engagements at the principal Ger- 
man theaters in Europe. From 1880 he produced 
plays in Munich, with all-star casts. During the 
five years following his resignation (1887-92) he 
starred at the leading theaters, visiting America in 
1888 and 1890. In 1892 he returned to the Royal 
Theater as “Generaldirektor,” becoming *Intend- 


Ernst von Possart. 


ant” in 1895 and being knighted by the crown of 
Bavaria. He still (1905) resides in Munich. 

His talent as actor and manager is equally great; 

his judgment of the capability of different actors 
is remarkable, always recognizing and assigning 
to each individual the part most suited to him; and 
he has the faculty of giving life and importance to 
minor parts. He is also very successful as an in- 
structor, having been the teacher of many actors 
now prominent. 
. Possart is at present the foremost of German 
actors. His repertoire is manifold. He has ap- 
peared in Schiller's dramas as Frang Moor, Dur- 
leigh, Talbot, Landvogt Gessler, König Philipp, and 
Octavio Piccolomini; in Lessing's, as Nathan der Weise 
and Marinelli; in Goethe’s, as Carlos, Mephisto, 
Antonio, Alba, and Vansen; in Shakespeare's, as 
King John, Richard II., Richard IIL, Hamlet, Lear, 
Shylock, and Jago ; in Byron’s * Manfred? as Man- 
fred ; in Bjórnson's * Fallissement? as Berent; in 
Topter’s “Des Königs Befehl” as Friedrich der 
Grosse; and in Heigel’s “Josephine Bonaparte ” as 
Napoleon. One of his greatest characters is that of 
the Jew in ^ L'Ami Fritz.” 

Under Possart’s directions was built the Prinz- 
regenten Theater at Munich, where under his man- 
agement the great works of Wagner and Mozart 
have been ably reproduced. 

Possart is the author of: “Königliche Theater- 
schule München," 1877; *Ueber die Gesammtauf- 
führung des Goethe'schen Faust,” 1895; “ Dic Neu- 
einstudierung und Neuaufführung des Mozart'schen 
Don Giovanni, der Zauberflöte, des Wallenstein ”; 
“Das Recht des Herzens," drama, 1898; “Im Aus- 
sichtswagen,” comedy, 1898; “Aus Meinen Erin- 
nerungen,” Munich, 1901 (first appeared in the 
* Münchner Allgemeine Zeitung”); * Festvortrag in 
der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft zu Wei- 
mar," Weimar, 1901. He has also edited Shake- 
speare's “King Lear” (1875), “The Merchant of 
Venice? (1880), “Coriolanus” (1882), and “ Peri- 
cles ? (1884). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers IKonversations-Levilton ; Brockhaus 
Iconversations-Levikon. 


5. FPT At: 


POSSART, FELIX: German landscape and 
genre painter; born in Berlin March 7, 1887. Heat 
first intended to pursue a juridical career, and held 
for some years an office as “Amtsrichter” in his 
native town; but at length his love for painting 
became so strong that he decided to devote his entire 
time to this art. He studied assiduously under 
Eschke and Gude, and devoted himself especially to 
painting scenes and landscapes of southern Spain, 
which country he visited several times, first in 1882. 
He traveled extensively also in the Black Forest, 
the Bavarian highlands, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Of his paintings the following may be mentioned: 
“Interior of Alcazar, Seville”; “Moorish House in 
Granada”; “The Lion Court in the Alhambra”; 
“View of the Alhambra from Darrothal”; “The 
Interior of the Cautiva Tower of the Alhambra”; 
* Frigidarium of the Moorish Bath in the Alhambra” ; 
“The Escorial”; “Landscape of Southern Spain”; 
“Fort Alicante”; “In the Alhambra's Myrtle- 
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Grove”; “View of Tangier”; *Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem”; and * The Lord's Supper." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singer, Allgemeines Künstler- Lexicon, 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, 1898; Meyers Konversations- Levi- 
kon, Berlin, 1897. 

8; F. C. 
POSVELLER, ABRAHAM ABELE. See 


ABRAHAM ABELE BEN ABRAHAM SOLOMON. 


POTCHI, MOSES: Karaite scholar; lived at 
Constantinople in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. He belonged to the Maruli family, the 
name of which was adopted by his son Joseph. 
Simhah Luzki attributes to Potchi the unpublished 
work “Shelemut ha-Nefesh,” which deals with the 
creation of the world, the existence of God, and 
similar subjects. A poem by Potchi, eulogizing 
the “Sha‘ar Yehudah” (Constantinople, 1581) of 
Judah Poki, is prefixed to that work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simhah Luzki, Orah Zaddikim, p. 26a; First, 
Gesch. des Kardert. iii. 28; Neubauer, Aus der Petersbur- 


ger Bibliothek, p. 61; Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Ka- 
ya^ im, p. 204. 


K. I. Bn. 


POTIPHAR (*35w*55) or POTI-PHERAH 
(yaa 15): Name of an Egyptian oficer. The form 
“Potiphar” is probably an abbreviation of * Poti- 
phera”; the two are treated as identical in the 
Septuagint, and are rendered Ilevpeózc or IIereóprc. 
“ Poti-phera ” is the Hebrew rendering of the Egyp- 
tian “P’-di-p’-R‘” =“He whom Ra [Ze., the sun- 
god] gave." This name has not been found in 
Egyptian inscriptions; but names of similar form 
occur as early as the twenty-second dynasty. 

Potiphar was the Egyptian oflicer to whom Jo- 
seph was sold (Gen. xxxvii. 86, xxxix. 1) He is 
described asa “saris” of Pharaoh, and as “captain 
of the guard” (Hebr. m'na35n ^w). The term 
“saris” is commonly used in the Old Testament of 
cunuchs; but occasionally it seems to stand in a 
more general sense for “court official,” and some- 


19; comp. 76. xviii. 17; Jer. xxxix. 8, 13). The 
second title, “captain of the guard,” is literally 
"chief of the slaughterers," and is interpreted by 
some to mean “chief of the cooks” (comp. I Sam. 
ix. 28, 24, where May = “cook”). The former 
is much the more probable meaning here, and is 
supported by the closely corresponding title (25 
n 3b5n) of one of the high military officers of 
Nebuchadnezzar (II Kings xxv. 8, 10; comp. Dan. 
ii. 14). Nothing, however, of this office is definitely 
known from Egyptian sources. 

Poti-pherah was a priest of On (Heliopolis), whose 
daughter Asenath became the wife of Joseph (Gen. 
xli. 45, 50; xlvi. 20). See also Josern. 

E. G. H. J. F. McL. 

POTOCKI (POTOTZKI), COUNT VALEN- 
TINE (ABRAHAM B. ABRAHAM): Polish 
nobleman and convert to Judaism; burned at the 
stake at Wilna May 24, 1749. There are several 
versions of the remarkable story of this martyr, 
whose memory is still revered among the Jews of 
Russia as that of the Ger Zedek (righteous prose- 
lyte). A Russian translation, from the Polish of 
Kraszewski's “ Wilna od Poezátkow Jego do Roku 
1750," in which he claims to have followed a 
Hebrew original, relates that young Potocki and 
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Potsdam 


his friend Zaremba, who went from Poland to study 

in: Paris, became interested in an old Jew whom 

they found poring over a large volume when they 
entered his wine-shop. His teachings and explana- 
tions of the Old Testament, to which they, as Roman 

Catholics, were total strangers, so impressed them 

that they prevailed upon him to instruct them in 

Hebrew. In six months they acquired proficiency in 

the Biblical language and a strong inclination toward 

Judaism. They resolved to goto Amsterdam, which 

was one of the few places in Europe at that time 

where a Christian could openly embrace Judaism. 

But Potocki first went to Rome, whence, after con- 

vincing himself that he could no longer remain a 
'atholie, he went to Amsterdam and took upon him- 

self the covenant of Abraham, assuming the name 

of Abraham ben Abraham. 

After residing a short time in Germany, which 
country he disliked, he returned to Poland, and for 
a time lived among the Jews of the town of Ilye 
government of Wilna), some of whom seemed to be 
aware of his identity. While in the synagogue of 
Ilye one day he was irritated into commenting sc- 
verely upon the conduct of a boy who was disturb- 
ing those occupied in prayer and study. The boy's 
father was so enraged that he informed the authori- 
ties that the long-sought * Ger Zedek " was in Ilye. 
Potocki was arrested; the entreaties of his mother 
and friends failed to induce him to return to Chris- 
tianity; and after a long imprisonment he was 
burned alive in Wilna, on the second day of Sha- 
bu'ot. It was unsafefor a Jew to witness the burn- 
ing; nevertheless one Jew, Leiser Zhiskes, who had 
no beard, went among the crowd and succeeded by 
bribery in securing sonye of the ashes of the martyr, 
which were later buried in the Jewish cemetery. 
A letter of pardon from the king arrived too late 
to save the victim. 

Potocki's comrade Zaremba returned to Poland 
several years before him, married the daughter of à 
great nobleman, and had a son. He remained true 
to the promise to embrace Judaism and took his 
wife and child to Amsterdam, where, after he and 
his son had been circumcised, his wife also became 
a Jewess; then they went to Palestine. 

There is reason to believe that the actual teacher 
of Potocki, perhaps the one who induced the two 
young noblemen to embrace Judaism, was their 
own countryman Menahem Man ben Aryeh Lób of 
Visun, who was tortured and executed in Wilna at 
the age of seventy (July 8, 1749). "Tradition has 
brought this Jewish martyr into close connection 
with the * Ger Zedek," but fear of the censor has pre- 
vented writers in Russia from saying anything ex- 
plicit on the subject. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 120, Wilna, 
1860; Gersoni, The Converted Nobleman, in Sketches of 
Jewish Life and History, pp. 187-224, New York. 1873; Hur- 
witz, Ammude bet Yehudah, p. 46a, Amsterdam, 1766 : Kras- 
zewski, Yevreyskaya Biblioteka, iii. 228-286; B. Mandel- 
stamm, Hazon la-Mo'ed, p. 15, Vienna, 1877. 

H. m. P. Wr. 


POTSDAM: City in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg. It was the residence of the electors 
of Brandenburg; and here the Great Elector, Fred- 
erick William, ratified May 20, 1671, the agreement 
by which he permitted fifty families of the Vienna 


Potsdam 
Pottery 


exiles (comp. JEW. Encyc. ii. 829, iii. 70) to settle in 
his dominions. David Michel is the first Potsdam 
Jew of whom there is record. His name occurs in a 
document of 1690. In the catalogue of the visitors to 
the Leipsic fair, Jews of Potsdam are mentioned in 
1693 and 1694. "The foundation of the congregation, 
however, dates from the first half of the eighteenth 
century, when David Hirsch (Prüger) received (1780) 
special letters of protection to enable him to estab- 
lish silk- and velvet-factories in Potsdam. Other 
Jewish manufacturers, similarly privileged, ^ soon 
followed; and in 1748 the congregation, numbering 
ten families, acquired a cemetery. In 1754 it en- 
gaged a hazzan, who acted as sexton also, and in 
1760 a rabbi, Jehiel Michel, from Poland, who ofti- 
ciated until 1777. Iu 1767 the first synagogue was 
dedicated in the presence of the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia. The report, however, that King Fred- 
erick the Great erected this synagogue at his own 
expense isa legend, based on the fact that he granted 
the congregation a loan. 

The various Jew taxes, to which in 1769 the com- 
pulsory purchase of china from the royal porcelain- 
factory (comp. JEW. Encyc. v. 502b) was added, 
and the heavy burden of the mortgage on the syna- 
gogue, brought the congregation to the verge of 
financial ruin; but the new constitution, passed in 
1776, and the repeal of the law compelling the Jews 
to buy the royal china restored order. Both Fred- 
erick William II. and Frederick William III. showed 
their interest in congregational affairs. by granting 
subsidies for the remodeling of the synagogue. 
The congregation showed its patriotism by giving 
up the silver ornaments of the synagogue for the 
war fund in 1818. One of its members, Marcus 
Liebermann, was killed in the war of 1813, and thir- 
teen members of the congregation fought in the 
Franco-Prussian war (1870-71), one of whom was 
decorated with the Iron Cross for bravery displayed 
on the battle-field of Spichern. 

A new constitution was adopted in 1888; and the 
new synagogue, built at a cost of 120,000 marks, 
was dedicated June 17,1908. In Jan., 1905, the city 
council passed an ordinance prohibiting the SHEHI- 
TAH (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” Jan. 13, 1905). 

Of the rabbis of Potsdam after the above-men- 
tioned Jehiel Michel the following are known: 
David Koppel Reich, who was bookkeeper in one of 
ihe manufactories and officiated temporarily after 
Jehiel Michel’s death; Samuel Apolant (1851-57); 
Tobias Cohn (1857-96); Paul Rieger (1896-1902); 
and Robert Kaelter (since 1902). Of the prominent 
men who were born at Potsdam may be mentioned: 
the engraver Abraham ABRAHAMSON: the inventor 
of galvanoplasty, Moritz Hermann von Jacobi; his 
brother, the mathematician Karl Gustav Jakob 


Jacobi; the poet, physician, and privy councilor 
B. Zelenziger; and the medical professors Julius 


Hirschberg, Martin Bernhardt, and Max Wolff. 
In 1900 the Jews of Potsdam numbered 442 in a 
total population of about 60,000. 


BIPLIOGRAPHY: Kaelter, Gesch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde zu 
Potsdam, Potsdam, 1903. 


D. | | R. Ka. 


POTTERY.—Biblical Data: 'There can be no 
doubt that the Israelites first learned the art of ma- 
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king pottery on Palestinian soil. The nomad in his 
continual wanderings can not use the breakable 
wares of the potter; and the proper vessels for the 
latter's use are the leathern bag and hollowed fruits 
or wooden bowls. Even after their settlement the 


. Israelites seem to have maintained for some time a 


disinclination to the use of earthen vessels; and 
mention of earthenware occurs in only one passage 
in early literature (II Sam. xvii. 28). Naturally the 
Canaanites were the teachers of the Israelites; but 
no doubt the Canaanites in their turn learned the 
potter's art from the Phenicians, who supplied for- 
eign countries with pottery, and who, perhaps, even 
went through Palestine peddling their wares. The 
handicraft does not appear to have developed until 
the time of the later kings. 

. The process by which pottery is made was famil- 
iar to the Prophets and tothe people. They under- 
stood the kneading of the potter’s clay (“homer”), 
which was trodden by the feet (Isa. xli. 25); and 
Jeremiah mentions the potter's disks (“obnayim ”), 
which, as the name indicates, were two in number, 
revolving one above the other. The lower and 
larger disk was set spinning by the feet, while the 
clay, placed on the upper disk, which followed the 
motion of the lower one, but could be turned in the 
cpposite direction also, was molded with the hands 
into the desired shape. The process of burning and 
glazing vessels is not mentioned until considerably 
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Royal Stamp on Jar-Handle. 


(In the possession of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


later (comp. Prov. xxvi. 28; Sirach [Ecclus.] xx viii. 
94); but there can be little doubt that the Canaan- 
ites, and through them the Israelites, learned this 
part of the craft from the Phenicians at a rather 
early period. In Jeremiah’s time a potter's work- 
shop was probably located in one of the valleys in 
the neighborhood of the Potters’ Gate (comp. Jer. 
xviii. 1 ez seq., xix. 1). 

The custom of making colored drawings on the 
vessels was probably also of Phenician origin, and 
was known at an early period, certainly in pre-exilic 
times. Some finds at Jerusalem, showing careful 
execution, must, from their location in the lowest 


strata, be assigned to the time of the Kings. Com- 
pared with these the finds at Tell al-Hasi seem very 
primitive. Perhaps the former are of Phenician 
workmanship and the latter are domestic imitations. 
The ornaments in both cases are purely geomotric. 
It is known that earthenware was frequently used 
as a symbol of fragility and of that which may be 
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MEME OOR OG R A E ICES MOM TE De. UL: 
P E n CE E PE EE 
POTTERY DISCOVERED IN PALESTINE. 
l. Pre-Israelitie Period. 2. Jewish Period. 3. Seleucidan Period. 


(From Bliss and Macalister, ** Excavations in Palestine.’’) 
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quickly and completely destroyed (comp. Ps. ii. 9; 
Isa. xxii, 94; Jer. xix. 11). God, as the Creator, 
especially as the Creator of man and as the Lord 
who decides the fate of individuals and nations ac- 
cording to His judgment, is often likened to a potter 
(Isa. xxix. 16, xlv. 9, Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6, xix. 11; 
Sirach [Ecclus. ] xxxiii. 13). It is probable that the 
reference in Zech. xi. 18 is to the Temple treasure 
(* ha-ozar ") and not to the potter (* yozer ") 

E. G. II. W. N. 

Early Pre-Israelitic Period: This period be- 
gins with the earliest known pottery (probably be- 
fore 1700 5.c.), and ceases with the appearance of 
Phenician and Mycengan influence (about 1500 n.c.). 
In deteriorated forms some of the types continued 


later. The chief characteristics are as 
Various follows: (1) the absence of wheel- 
Strata. turned ware, except possibly late in 


the period; (2) the peculiar ledge- 
handles fixed on the sides of jars, found also in the 
early Egyptian ware which connects with tho first- 
dynasty pottery; (3) methods of heating the sur- 
face, such as scraping with a comb, and the use of 
burnished lines on a colored face; and (4) potters' 
marks, comparable with early Egyptian specimens. 

Late Pre-Israelitic Period: The beginning of 
this period is marked by the appearance of the 
above-mentioned foreign influence on the pottery of 
Palestine, about 1500 s.c. How far this influence 
extended into the Jewish monarchy is yet to be de- 
termined; the choice of the name therefore was sug- 
gested by the origin of the types. Among the 
characteristics of the period may be noted the fol- 
lowing: (1) almost universal use of the wheel; (2) 
direct Cypriote (or Phenician) and Mycenzan im- 
portations; (8) local imitations of these; (4) introduc- 
tion of the lamp in its earliest known form (an open 
bowl with pinched spout and rounded bottom); (5) 
small teraphim or idois; and (6) painted ornamenta- 
tion, consisting of lines, zigzags, spirals, birds and 
other animals, etc. This is perhaps the most unique 
characteristic. While certain resemblances to Pheni- 
cian, Mycenran, and especially Cappadocian mo- 
tives may be traced, the differences are so great as 
to permit one to regard this form of decoration as 
a native production. 

Jewish Period: It has been intimated that the 
line of demarcation between this period and the 
preceding one is not distinct. By Jewish pottery 
are meant those ty pes in which the foreign influence 
is almost lost, or at best appears in deteriorated 
forms, and which certainly prevailed during the 
later years of the Jewish kingdom, though some of 
them also survived its overthrow. The forms are, 
as a rule, rude and ungainly, and decoration, except 
in the style of burnished lines, is rare. Some of the 
minute flasks are hand-made; but the pottery is 
generally wheel-turned. Greek importations occur. 
The most interesting features of this period are 


the stamped jar-handles, falling into the following - 


two groups: (1) Handles stamped with the Hebrew 
seal of the potter or owner. On some of these the 
Phenician characters are exquisite. Though the 
Divine Name (Y or i) often occurs in compounds, 
yet in the same stratum with these handies are often 
associated heathen teraphim and other symbols. 


(2) Royalstamps. The oval stamped on the handles 
contains one of two symbols, both of which are Egy p- 
tian in origin. The first represents a 

Character- scarabeus with four extended wings; 
istics the second, a winged disk. In all 

of Jewish cases are found two lines of writing; 

Pottery. above the symbol occurs the word 325 

(*to the king”); below, the name of 
a town. Although these handles have been found 
at seven sites, only four place-names occur: MIn 
(Hebron) 9% (Ziph) nw (Shocho), and mw 
(Memshath ?). The first three are Scriptural names; 
the lastappears nowhereinthe Bible. Bliss regards 
the place-names as indicating the sites of royal pot- 
teries (see the obscure reference in I Chron. iv. 28). 
Macalister would consider them to be the centers of 
districts in which taxes in kind destined for the cap- 
ital were collected (comp. I Kings iv. 7-19 with II 
Chron. xxxii. 28). According to the first supposi- 
tion, theinscription would represent a dedication of 
the jars to the king by the royal potters; according 
to the second, a dedication of their contents by the 
taxed districts. The jars to which the handles were 
affixed are dated tentatively between 650 and 500 
».C., though they may be earlier, Thus “the king” 
may be relegated either to the later Jewish mon- 
archy or to the period of Persian sovereignty. The 
representation of the scarabmus and winged disk 
might be used as an argument in favor of a period 
of heathen domination. 

Seleucidan Period: While some of the Jewish 
types come down to this period, it is chiefly char- 
acterized by Greek importations and imitations. 
Among the former are the well-known Rhodian am- 
phore with inscribed handles. 

The post-Seleucidan pottery has not been sys- 
tematically studied; but it may be roughly divided 
into Roman, Byzantine, and Arab. Stamps of the 
tenth legion (Fretensis) are common near Jerusa- 
lem. Byzantine times show lamps with Christian 
inscriptions. The geometrical decoration of the 
Arab period should be carefully distinguished from 
the pre-Israelitic ornamentation, to which it bears a 
superficial resemblance. 

'The pottery of southern Palestine from early pre- 
Israclitic times to the close of the Seleucidan period 
has been systematically studied in a series of ex- 
cavations undertaken by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Petrie led the way in 1890, in a reconnais- 
sance of Tell al-Hasi (Lachish), where he was fortu- 
nate in finding the steep eastern slope so encroached 
upon by the stream that tle various strata of the 
mound (60 feet in height) were practically laid barc. 
Both Phenician and Greek types were found, serv- 
ing to date approximately the local types with 
which they were associated or which they overlaid. 
Bliss, systematically cutting down (1891-98) one- 
third of the mound, was able not only to verify Pe- 
trie’s general chronological scale, but also to add to 
the material available for study. Owing to the dis- 
turbed nature of the soil, the excavations at Jerusa- 
lem (conducted by Bliss and Dickie, 1894-97) were 
of little help in the systematization; but the latter 
was greatly forwarded by the finds in the four strat- 
ified mounds of Tell Zakariya, Tell al-Safi, Tell al- 
Judaidah, and Tell Sandahannah, excavated by Bliss 
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and Macalister in 1898 and 1900. In 1902 Macalister 
began the excavation of Gezer, where much early 
pottery has also been found. On the basis of these 
discoveries (prior to the campaign still [1905] in 
progress) Bliss and Macalister have classified the 
pre-Homan pottery of southern Palestine under the 

four chronological groups mentioned above: (1) 

early pre-Israelitic; (2) late pre-Israelitic; (8) Jew- 

ish; and (4) Seleucidan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. M. Flinders Petrie, Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish), 
London, 1891; F. J. Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, or Tell- 
cl-Hesy Excavated, ib. 1894; idem and R.A. S. Macalister, 
Ercavations in Palestine, 1898-1900, ib. 1902; F. B. Welch, 
The Influence of the Zgean Civilization.on Southern Pal- 
estine, in Pal. Exrplor. Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1900, p. 


842. A collection of Palestinian pottery, arranged and classi- 
fled by Bliss, may be seen in the government museum in Jeru- 


salem. 
EF. J. B. 


E. G. H. 


POULTRY.—Biblical Data: The rearing of 
domestic fowl for various uses became a part of 
Palestinian husbandry only after the return from 
Babylon (see Cock; Hex); but from Isa. lx. 8 it 
appears that at the time when that passage was 
written the dove was to a certain degree domesti- 
cated (see Dove). The “fowls” (“zipporim ”) served 
on the table of Nehemiah (Neh. v. 18) probably in- 
cluded pigeons and other small birds. Besides there 
are mentioned as having been used for food the quail 
(Ex. xvi. 18 and parallels) and “fatted fowl” (“ bar- 
burim abusim?; I Kings v. 8 [A. V. iv. 28]). 

As all birds not named in the catalogues of Lev. 
xl. and Deut. xiv. were clean, they and their eggs 
no doubt largely entered into the diet of the He- 
brews from early times, and the requisite supply 
must have been obtained by fowling. The numer- 
ous terms for the instruments of fowling and hunt- 
ing, and the various metaphors derived 
from them, testify, in fact, to the vogue 
of these practises in ancient Israel. 
There were the net (“reshet”; Prov. 
i. 17; Hos. vii. 12, etc.), and the trap 
and snare (“pah ” and “mokesh "; Amos iii. 5, etc.). 
Besides there are mentioned “hebel” (Ps. exl. 6; 
properly “rope” or “cord”; A. V. “snare”; R. V. 
“noose "); *zammim ” (Job xviii. 8-10; A. V. *rob- 
bers”; R. V. “snare”); and “sebakah” (7d.; A. V. 
“snare”; R. V. “toils”). The bow and sling 
(“ kela* ") were possibly also employed to bring down 
birds. The use of a decoy is perhaps alluded to in 
Jer. v. 26 (comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xi. 80; see Pan- 
TRIDGE). For modern methods of fowling in Pal- 
estine see Tristram, * Nat. Hist." p. 168. 

The use of eggs is perhaps indicated in Isa. x. 14 
and Job vi. 6 (comp. Jer. xvii. 11). The law of 
Deut. xxii. 6, in order to forestall blunting of the 
tender feelings as well as the extermination of cer- 
tain species of birds, prohibits the taking of the 
mother and young from the nest at one and the 
same time (known in later rabbinical literature as 
the ordinance of *shilluah ha-kan "y 
— —In the Talmud: The Talmud gives the num- 
ber of unclean birds after the Pentateuch lists as 
twenty-four, and then adds: “the clean birds are 
without number ? (Hul. 63b). The characteristics of 
the clean birds are given (ib. 65a) as follows: (1) they 
do not kill or eat other birds; (2) they have a super- 
humerary toe (“ezba‘ yeterah”), which is inter- 
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preted to mean either an additional toe behind the 
others, or an elongation of the middle toe; (3) they 
are supplied with a crop; (4) their stomachs have 
two skins, which can be easily separated; (5) they 
catch food thrown to them in the air, but bring it 
to the ground, when they divide it with their bills 
before eating it, while the unclean birds devour it 
in the air, or press it with one foot to the ground 
and tear it with their bills. Many birds are de- 
clared to be doubtful (db. 62a, b). A distinction is 
made (ib. 42a) between large fowl (“‘of ha-gas,” 
geese, hens) and small (*‘of ha-dak,” doves, spar- 
rows). “Zippor,” denoting in the Old Testament 
the sparrow and other small birds, occurs in the 
Talmud as a general name for any clean bird (ib. 
139b). 

The fowl mentioned as domesticated are the dove, 
the goose, the hen (see the special articles thereon), 
and the duck (“bar aweza”; Bezah 32b; B. K. 99b; 

Hul. 62b). The flesh of fowl was es- 
Do- pecially the food of the aged and feeble 
mesticated (Yer. Peah viii. 21a); otherwise it was 
Fowl. considered inferior to the meat of cat- 
tle, so that after blood-letting the lat- 
ter was preferred (Me‘i. 20b). City residents, being 
wealthy, consumed much poultry (Bek. 10a). The 
art of fattening fowl is described in Shab. 155b. 
The rearing of poultry in Jerusalem, and by priests 
throughout Palestine, was forbidden on account of 
the possible pollution of holy things (B. K. 79b). 

Fowling is often referred to in the Talmud (comp. 
Pes. 23a; Bezah 24a), metaphorically in Ab. iii. 
20. In addition to the weapons of the fowler (and 
hunter) mentioned in the Old Testament there are 
enumerated, in Kelim xxiii. 4, the “ maddaf" (sloping 
board), “palzur,” “agon,” “ratub,” and “kelub” 
(basket). The “nesheb” was especialfy used for 
catching pigeons (B. K. 89b). Birdlime (“debek ”) 
and the rod (“shafshef”) on which it was smeared 
are mentioned (Shab. 78b), and the art of falconry is 
referred to (7b. 94a). The ordinance of “shilluah 
ha-kan” is confined by the Talmud to clean birds 
(Hul. 138b). See, also, Hees. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 162; Lewysohn, Z. T. 

pp. 4, 7, 11, 15, 45, 160. 

E. C. I. M. C. 

POVERTY: Condition or proportion of poor in 
a population. Although the riches of the Jews 
have passed into a proverb, all social observers are 
agreed that the Jews have a larger proportion of 
poor than any of the European nations among whom 
they dwell. In 1861 the number of poor, 7.e., to- 
tally dependent, among the adult workers of the 
Jewish population of Prussia was 6.46 per cent, as 
against 4.19 per cent in the general population. On 
the other hand, there were among the Jews of Italy 
in 1871 only .09 per cent who were technically 
paupers, as compared with 2.2 per cent in the gen- 
eral population. In 1871 in Budapest 24.2 per cent 
of the 21,071 adult Jewish workers were classified as 
among the poor, while in 1883 there were in London 
no less than 11,099 in 47,000, or 28 per cent, who 
accepted some form of charity (Jacobs, *Studies in 
Jewish Statistics," p. 12). In 1869 Jeittelesestimated 
that 43 per cent of the Jewish population of Vienna 
lived in two rooms orless. In Holland the propor- . 
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tion of poor among the Jews is statistically deter- 
mined by the census. In that of 1900 there were 
found to be no fewer than 12,500 poor in Amster- 
dam; 846 in The Hague; 1,750 in Rotterdam; 663 
in Gröningen; and 349 in Arnhem (“Joodsche Cou- 
rant," 1908, p. 44), or 16,108 (¢.¢., 22 per cent) in 
79.978, the total Jewish population of these cities. 

In 1898 inquiry was made by the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association into the social condition of the 
Jews in Russia, extending over territory which in- 
cluded 709,248 Jewish families, of which 182,855 
applied for gratuitous mazzot at Passover. The 
percentage varied throughout the country: in the 
government of Poltava it was 24.5; in Lithuania 22; 
while in the whole Pale of Settlement it was 19.4, 
and in Poland 16.9. The percentage of Jews ac- 
cepting this form of charity in small towns was 
18.2: in middle-sized towns, 19.4; and in large 
towns 80.8, the poor tending to crowd into the larger 
centers. The number of Russo-Jewish poor has in- 
creased in recent years. Whereas in 1894 there were 

. 85,183 families which could be classed 

Russian under this head, the number had in- 

Statistics. creased to 108,922 in 1898, forming 27.9 

per cent of the Jewish population. 
The same tendency is shown by the evidence of free 
burials. Thus in 1901, of the 5,523 funerals in War- 
saw, 2,401, that is, 48.5 per cent, were free, whereas 
in 1878 the percentage was only 33.6. (In London 
in 1908 ihe free funerals numbered 1,008 in a total 
of 9.049, or almost 50 per cent.) In 1899 in Odessa 
1,880 funerals in 2,980 were free. Inthe same town 
during the winter of the year 1902 no less than 
39.81 per cent of the Jewish population, or 48,500 
in 150,000, had to appeal for coal and mazzot to 
the benevolence of their coreligionists (“Jtidische 
Statistik,” p. 287). This is not to be wondered at, 
since the best-paid workers among them reccived 
on an average $2.75 a week; while in the cork 
industries girls received from $3.25 to S4 a month. 
Tchubinsky found the average income for a Jewish 
family in the Ukraine to be about 290 rubles (E. 
Reclus, “Nouvelle Géographie," v. 518), and hence 
was not surprised to find 20,000 mendicants in the 
eastern part of that territory (20.). Altogether the 
evidence is overwhelming as to the very large pro- 
portion of poor among Jews throughout Europe. 
The Jewish Colonization Association estimates that 
7 per cent of Russian Jews are absolutely supported 
by the rest, whereas in the gencral population of 
England only 2.4 per cent, and in Germany only 3.4 
per cent, are in that dependent condition. 

In the Polish provinces the maximum of tailors’ 
earnings is under 6 rubles a week; that of shoc- 
makers is even less. In the southwestern provinces 
of Russia tailors’ earnings range from 150 to 300 
rubles a year; shoemakers’ from 100 to 300. In the 
southern provinces over 80 per cent of the artisan 
Jewish population earn less than 400 rubles per an- 
num. Scamstresses rarely earn more than 100 rubles 
-a year; and instances are recorded where they have 
been paid as little as 4 copecks (2 cents) for making 
a shirt (* Jew. Chron.” Nov. 4, 1904). 

It is, however, in Galicia that the greatest 
amount of evidence of pauperism among Jews is 
found. The “Juden-Elend” there has passed into 
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a proverb. Thisaccounts for the fact that of 60,768 
Jews and Jewesses who migrated from Galicia in 
1899 and 1900, no less than 29,980 were without oc- 
cupation, though this number, it should be added, 
included wives and children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, p. 31; 
Jitdisehe Statistik, pp. 287-292; Collection of Materials on 
the Economic Position of the Jews in Russia, St. Peters- 
burg, 1904. 

A. J. 

POWER OF ATTORNEY. 
POWER OF. 

POZNANSKI, SAMUEL: Arabist, Hebrew 
bibliographer, and authority on modern Karaism; 
rabbi and preacher at the Polish synagogue, in 
Warsaw: born at Lubranice, near Warsaw, Sept. 3, 
1864. After graduating from the gymnasium of 
Warsaw, he continued his studies at the university 
and the Hochschule für die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums in Berlin, forming an intimate friendship with 
his teacher Moritz Steinschneider, for whose eighti- 
eth birthday in 1896 he edited the * Festschrift." 

Poznanski is the author of the following works: 
“Fine Hebriüische Grammatik des Dreizehnten Jahr- 
hunderts” (Berlin, 1894); “Mose b. Samuel ha-Ko- 
hen ibn Chiquitilla Nebst den Fragmenten Seiner 
Schriften” (Leipsic, 1895); “Isak b. Elasar ha- 
Levis Einleitung zu Seinem Sephath Jether ” (Bres- 
lau, 1895); “ Aboul Faradj Haroun ben al-Faradj le 
Grammairien de Jérusalem et Son Mouschtamil” 
(Paris, 1896); * Die Girgisani-Iandschritten im Brit- 
ish Museum” (Berlin, 1896); * Karaite Miscellanies " 
(London, 1896); * Mesroial Okbari, Chef d'une Secte 
Juive du Neuvième Siècle” (Paris, 1896); “The 
Anti-Karaite Writings of Saadjah Gaon” (London, 
1897); *Jacob ben Ephraim, ein Anti-Karüischer 
Polemiker des Zehnten Jahrhunderts” (Breslau, 
1900, in “Kaufmann Gedenkbuch”); “Perush R. 
Sa‘adya Gaon le-Dani’el” (Berdychev, 1900); “'Tan- 
houm Yeruschalmi et Son Commentaire sur le Livre 
de Jonas” (Paris, 1900); “Miscellen über Saadja 
IIL: Die Beschreibung des Erlósungs-Jahres in 
Emunoth we-Deoth ch. 8” (Breslau, 1901): “ Tehil- 
lah le-Dawid? (Kaufmann) in Hebrew (Warsaw, 
1902); *Le Commentaire sur le Livre d'Osée par 
Eliezer (ou Eléazar) de Beaugency” (DBerdychev, 
1902); “Anan et Ses Ecrits” (Paris, 1902); “Der 
Arabische Kommentar zum Buche Josua von Abü 
Zakarjá Jahjá Ibn Bal'am ? (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1908); “Ephrajim ben Schemarja de Fostáüt et 
lAcadémie Palestinienne ” (Paris, 1904); “Schech- 
ters Saadyana ” (Frankfort -on-the-Main, 1904); 
“Fragments de l'Exegése Biblique de Menahem bar 
Chelbo” (Warsaw, 1904); “Ibn Hazm über Jü- 
dische Sekten ” (London, 1904). He hascoztributed 
articles to the “Monatsschrift,” 
Stade's “Zeitschrift,” *IIa-Goren" (Berdychev), 
* Ha-Zefirah ? (Warsaw), * Revuedes Etudes J uives, z 
and the “Jewish Quarterly Review." 

II. R. A. Kr. 


PRADO, MOSES: Christian convert to Juda- 
ism; lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, first at Marburg, Germany, and later at Sa- 
lonica, Turkey. His Christian name was Conrad 
Victor, and he filled the position of professor of the: 
classic languages at the University of Merburg. 


See ATTORNEY, 
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Finding it impossible to accept the dogma of the: 
Trinity and of the divinity of Jesus, he went, in 
1607, to Salonica, where he embraced Judaism, as- 
suming the name of Moses Prado. After a residence 
of seven years in that city he began to solicit per- 
mission from the Duke of Hesse to return to Mar- 
purg, where he had left his wife. In a series of 
letters addressed by him to an old friend at Marburg 
named Hartmann, Moses justifies himself for em- 
pracing Judaism. The truth of Judaism, he declares, 
is beyond question, since both the Mohammedans 
and the Christians are compelled to acknowledge it. 
He only asks the Duke of Hesse to show himself as 
tolerant as the sultan, who grants freedom of con- 
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himself more entirely to his increasing clerical 
duties. Professor Prag numbered many Christian 
divines among his pupils. He was a member of the 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society and 
served upon its councii; he translated some Pheni- 
cian inscriptions said to have been found in Brazil, 
and the inscription on the Moabite Stone. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Dec. 81, 1881; Jew. World, Jan. 


6, 1882. 
J. G. L. 


PRAG, JOSEPH: English communal and 


Zionist worker; born at Liverpool in 1859; educated 
at the Liverpool Institute and at Queen's College, 
Liverpool. Prag has long been a leader in Zionist 
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(From a contemporary print.) 


science to every man. The desired permission was 
refused, and Moses remained at Salonica until his 
death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schudt, Compendium Historie Judaice, p. 
494; idem, Deliciœ Philologicc, pp. 239 et scq.; Basnage, 
Histoire des Juifs, xiv. 844; Diefenbach, Judeus Conversus, 
p. 141; H. L. Benthem, De Statu Belgii Ecclesiastico et 
Seholastico, ii. 260; Cerenius, Animadversiones Historico- 
Philologicec, viii. 218 ct seq. 


D. I. Bn. 
PRZEFECTUS JUDZEORUM. See MENDEL. 


PRAG, JACOB: Professor of Hebrew and rabbi 
at Liverpool; born at Danzig 1816; died at Liver- 
pool Dec., 1881. He studied at the rabbinical school 
at Libau and occupied his first position at the age 
of eighteen. He was afterward appointed rabbi 
at Shoenek, Prussian Poland. He later was called 
to the Old Hebrew Congregation at Liverpool to 
fill there the post of rabbi, which he held till his 
death. Shortly after he had settled in Liverpool he 
was elected Hebrew master of the Congregational 
School; he filled also the chair in Hebrew at Queen's 
College, Liverpool. After twelve years' service he 
resigned the latter appointment in order to devote 


circles, but does not follow the Herzl movement, 
retaining allegiance to the Chovevei Zion, the Eng- 
lish section of which he founded. He has con- 
tributed to the reviews articles on the question of 
the colonization of Palestine. Prag is a member of 
the council of the Anglo-Jewish Association and 
acted as its delegate in 1901, at Berlin, to the Inter- 
national Conference on the Jews of Rumania. He 
took an active part in arranging matters after the 
anti-Jewish disturbances in Limerick. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Year Book, 5664 (1905-4). 


j. y. E. 
PRAGER, MOSES. Sec Moses BEN MENA- 
HEM. 


PRAGUE: Capital of Bohemia; the first Bohe- 
mian city in which Jewssettled. Reference ‘to them 
is found as early as 906, when the Jew 

Regula- Ibrahim ibn Jacob mentioned them as 
tions frequenting the slave - market. Pe- 

of Ottocar. thahiah of Regensburg started from 
Prague on his journey to the East 

(1187). In 1254 Ottocar issued certain regulations in 
regard to the Jews of Prague (Celakowsky, * Codex 


Prague 
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Juris Municipiorum," i. 5), which were summed up, 
in 1269, as follows: 


(1) The Jews may take interest at the rate of 5 pfennig in the 
mark, 6 pfennig in the pound, and 1 pfennig in 30. (2) When 
a Jew is plaintitf against a Christian, he must produce Christian 
as well as Jewish witnesses, and viee versa. (3) A Jew found 
with an unmarried Christian woman shall be sentenced to death. 
4) A Jew found with a married Christian woman shall be im- 
paled at the cross-roads. (5) Blood-stained garments may not 
be taken in pledge. (6) A Christian killing a Jew shall be sen- 
tenced to death. (7) A Jew taking an ecclesiastical vessel in 
pledge shall surrender it on demand without reimbursement. 
(8) A Jew called upon to take an oath in a lawsuit concerning 
a Christian shall swear by the Pentateuch. 


John “ohne Land,” in 1836, sentenced several Jews 
to be burned at Prague on the accusation of having 
partaken of Christian blood; after this he had their 
synagogue torn down, where he is said to have found 
much money. Charles IV. confirmed (1856) the 
regulations of Ottocar. In 1361 he personally ex- 


In 1893 King Wenceslaus IV. renewed tho regula- 
tions issued by Ottocar; in 1419 the Bohemian Diet 
decreed that a Jew could take in pledge only ob- 
jects that had been officially inspected. During the 
Hussite wars the Jews of Prague sided with the fol- 
lowers of Huss and aided them in digging the moat 
at the Vyschrad. When this was captured in 1421 
the citizens plundered the ghetto. It was again 
despoiled in 1448, after Podiebrad captured Prague, 
and in 1483. At Podiebrad’s request King Ladislaus 
(1440-57) issued several decrees relative to the Jews 
of Prague, which were based upon the so-called law 
of Sobésiai, dating from the time of the Hussite wars. 
During the king’s sojourn at Prague, in 1497, he 
granted the Jews the privilege of lending money on 
landed property, and on notes of the burgraves of 
the city, at 20 per cent interest, “so as to enable 
them to support their wives and children," But two 
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(From Schudt, ** Judische Merckwurdigkeiten,?? 1717.) 


amined the notes held by the Jews against citizens 
of the Altstadt and canceled those which had not 
been paid; five years later he transferred the house 
of the Jew Lazarus, in the vicinity of the Church 
of St. Nicholas, to the university. Under Wen- 
ceslaus IV. an &ttack upon the ghetto occurred. 
Some children had thrown stones at the host which 
the clergy were carrying in procession on the day 
after Good Friday, whereupon the clergy, and espe- 
cially JeSek Ctyrhranny, exhorted from the pulpit 
the people to take vengeance. The pop- 
Massacre ulace thereupon attacked the ghetto 
of 1889. (April 18, 1889) and killed about 8,000 
Jews. On Easter Monday following, 
Huler, one of the royal chamberlains, ordered that 
the Jews should be legally punished; accordingly 
five tons of silver were taken from them, and part 
of the ghetto was burned. Abigedor Kana's clegy 
nNbnn 55 NN., which is recited on the Day of Atone- 
ment, is à memorial of this persecution. 


years afterward he forbade them to lend money 
on any notes whatever. 

The council of the Neustadt determined, in 1508, 
not to admit any more Jews. The Jews therefore 
sent a messenger to King Ladislaus II. (1471-1516) 
at Budapest; but though they obtained permission to 
enter the city, their commercial activity 
was curtailed in that they were permit- 
ted only to take smail articlesin pledge, 
and as interest only three pfennig in the 
“schock”; further, they were permitted to barter 
only in the market, and were forbidden to peddle sec- 
ond-hand clothes. In 1507 the council of the Altstadt 
commanded the Jews to close their synagogue at 
once and leave the ghetto, because they had failed to 
pay punctually the yearly dues to the citizens of the 
Altstadt. The Jews again sent a messenger to King 
Ladislaus II., who permitted them to remain one year 
longer in the ghetto. In the meantime two Jews 
paid the interest to the bailies for Mikula3z Hořic. 


Persecu- 
tions. 
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"aee 
On St. Philip's day, in 1014, a demented Jew killed 
a Christian child with a stone; in punishment he 
was broken on the wheel at the foot of the gallows; 
only a heavy storm prevented the populace from 
falling upon the Jews. 

The question as to whether the Jews of the Alt- 
stadt were subjects of the king or of the town coun- 
cil, which had been in dispute fora long time, was 
finally decided in 1515: the Jews were to recognize 
the suzerainty of the king, while paying, at the 
same time, taxes into the municipal treasury. It 
was further decreed, in the same year, that if a Jew 
had made a loan on a mortgage, and the debtor 
brought the matter before the burgrave, if the Jew 
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whip; after which they offered him 100 ducats. On 
this occasion the king assigned all the taxes of the 
Jews to the citizen Lew of Prague, who in return 
agreed to protect them; and the king repealed the 
decree of expulsion which the * Kürschner Cardinal " 
had obtained the year before from the Bohemian 
Diet. On Feb. 5, 1527, the Jews, by command of the 
authorities, went to the gates of the ghetto to meet 
King Ferdinand, the “Jews’ flag” being carried at 
the head of the procession, before the rabbi; the king 
promised to protect them in their religion and their 
rights. In 1539 the Jewish merchants were forbidden 
to display their wares in Ladislaus Hall, which was 
used as a conference-room by the Bohemian delegates 
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(From a contemporary print.) 


still insisted on being satisfied he should be com- 
pelled to leave the city immediately. The Jews were 
not allowed to take interest of more than two pfen- 
nig in the schock; they were not permitted to mix 
Silesian coin with Kuttenberg money; and they 
were compelled to wear the prescribed mantle and 
cap, on pain of a fine of two groschen. On March 
11, 1518, the Jews of Prague agreed to pay fifty 
schock, Bohemian coin, to the burgrave in return for 
having their cemetery and bath protected. 

When Louis II., the last Polish king of Bohemia, 
entered the city (1522) the Jews met him in solemn 
procession, singing psalms, while the rabbi carried 
the scrolls of the Law under a silken canopy. 
When the Jews requested the king to touch the 
Torah, he complied, not with his hand, but with his 


! tothe Dict. In 1540a Jew was caught smelting silver, 


and in consequence a second edict of expulsion was 
proposed and passed by the Diet in 


Edict of 1541. Fifteen Jewish families only 
Expulsion were permitted to remain, down to 
1541. 1543, in which year Ferdinand renewed 


their letters of convoy and issued 
fifteen others. In 1545 all Jews leaving the city re- 
ceived letters of convoy, at the request of the queen 
and of Sigismund of Poland. In 1557 seventy houses 
were burned in the ghetto of Prague, and in the same 
year Ferdinand swore that he would no longer suffer 
any Jewsin Prague. Mordecai ben Zemah SONCINO 
thereupon went with a petition from the Jews to 
Pope Pius IV., who released the king from his 


| oath. 


Prague 


In 1561 the king decreed that the Jews of Prague 
should oncea week attend a Jesuit sermon in the Sal- 
vator-Kirche, and should send their children thither, 
In 1566 Maximilian de- 
creed that the Jews 
should never again be 
expelled from Prague. 
When the emperor and 
empress went to the 
city, in 1571, they vis- 
ited the ghetto, going 
on foot through many 
of its narrow streets, 
the Jews meeting them 
in solemn procession. 
In 1585 the Jews of 
Prague complained of 
the burgrave and the 
estates to Emperor Ru- 
dolph II., who shortly 
after ordered the bur- 
grave to cease annoy- 
ing the Jews. The 
intermediaries between 
the king and the Jews 
in ‘the sixteenth cen- 
tury were Jacob Bas- 
SEVI VON TREUENBERG 
and Mordecai Marcus 
Merser. In 1621 Wallenstein commanded that no 
soldier should sell anything without the consent 
of his captain. Shortly after (1628) a soldier stole 
some valuable curtains from the palace of Prince 
Lichtenstein, selling them to the Jew Jacob ben Jeku- 
thiel Thein. When the theft was announced in the 
‘synagogue Thein offered to restore the goods; but 
Wallenstein insisted on having the Jew punished, and 
the elders of the com- 
munity had great trouble 
in obtaining his release. 
They were commanded 
to carry ten open bags 
of silver (11,000 florins) 
from the house of the 
citizen Smiricky to the 
town hallof the Altstadt 
in order that all persons 
might take cognizance 
of this punishment. 
During this time Thein, 
guarded by two dogs, 
sat under the gallows on 
the banks of the Moldau, 
before the house of the 
executioner. Themoney 
was to be deposited in 
the town hall in perpet- 
ual memory of the family 
of Wallenstein, the in- 
terest to be applied to 
the aid of Jewish and 
Christian young men 
studying Catholic theology (see Punix FURHANG). 

The condition of the Jewsof Prague became worse 
under Ferdinand III. New poll- and war-taxes were 
introduced in 1638, and in 1689 a tax for the main- 


Jewish Butcher of Prague, 
Eighteenth Century. 


Gild-Cup of the Jewish Shoe- 
makers of Prague, Eighteenth 
Century. 
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tenance of the army. In 1645 the Jowsof the ghetto 
were ordered to furnish several hundred uniforms 
for the soldiers, but the latter were 

Under never quartered in the ghetto. In 
Ferdinand 1648 the Jews contributed 1,500 gul- 
III. den to the defense of the city. "There 
were in all 2,000 Jews in the ghetto in 

1652, but their: ranks were considerably thinned by 
the great plague of 1680. The ghetto was destroyed 
by fire on June 21, 1689; French incendiaries had 
started the fire near the Valentinkirche, and the 
flames spread over the entire ghetto within two 
hours; the ten massive synagogues were either 
burned to shells or reduced to ashes. One hundred 
Jews who had sought refuge in the synagogue near 
the cemetery were caught under the roof as it fell 
in. Some escaped with a part of their possessions 
to the banks of the Moldau, only to be plundered 
by Christians. The Jews found shelter among the 
Christians for the next three months; but the arch- 


The Altneuschule, Prague, from the West. 
(From a photograph.) 


bishop finally forbade them to accept such hospital- 
ity, on the ground that-they derided the Christian re- - 
ligion; the Jews then removed to a place behind the’ 
Spitalthor. By order of the emperor the houses of 
the Jews were rebuilt of stone, this work being com- 
pleted in 1702; the ghetto was then separated from 
the Altstadt by a wall which was carried down to the 
Moldau. 

In 1703 the Jewry received a new constitution 
and a new Jewish magistracy. The year 1735 was 
marked by the refusal of the Jews to pay their per- 
sonal tax (^mekes"), During the wars between the 
empress Maria Theresa and Frederick the Great, 
1740-44 and 1757, Prague was besieged by the 
French. After its capture those Jews who had 
been among the defenders were obliged to pay large 
sums as a war indemnity, and in spite of their 
friendly attitude toward the invaders they were 
cruelly treated. A Jewess in whose shop a French 
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lady had left 10 gulden was hanged in the Neu- 
stadt in 1749 (“Kobez ‘al Yad,” viii. 18). After 
the departure of the French the Jews made their 
peace with Maria Theresa, through the intercession 
of the primator Frankel; for the Jews were re- 
proached with having assisted officially at the coro- 
nation of the Bavarian elector as King of Bohemia. 
When Frederick forced the city tocapitulate, the 
populace turned against the Jews, and a massacre 
was averted only by the appearance of General Har- 
rach with a detachment of soldiers. But the Jews did 
not escape the 
danger entirely. 
For when Fred- 
erick granted 
freedom to the 
nobility, the 
magistrates, and 
the university, 
he took a similar 
attitude toward 
the Jews, even 
ordering the 
soldiers to re- 
store to the Jews 
everything they 
had taken from 
them; and on ac- 
count of this fa- 
vorable attitude 
the citizens of 
Prague suspect- 
ed the Jews of 
treachery, and 
after the depar- 
ture of the Prus- 
sians the ghetto 
was plundered. 
The turmoil 
lasted for thirty 
hours, and the 
Jews who had 
saved them- 
selves were 
seized and 
branded under 
the arm, in or- 
der to make 
them 
their hidden 
treasures. | 
On Dec. 18, 
1744, Maria Theresa issued a decree to the effect 
that all Jews in Prague and the rest of Bohemia 
should leave the country within five weeks. This 
decree was promulgated in the ghetto 
and the synagogues. After the ex- 
pulsion the Jews were permitted to 
return to Prague by day for the pur- 
pose of collecting their debts. The 
primator Frankel was held to be chiefly 
responsible for this decree, because at the time of 
the wars he had won the good-will of the Prussians 
and Bavarians by gifts of money. The inhabitants 
of the ghetto, who numbered at that time 10,000 
persons, presented a petition to defer the date of the 


Edict of 
Expulsion 
by Maria 

Theresa. 
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expulsion on account of the severity of the winter 
weather. As the stadthalter Kolovrat expressed 
himself in favor of this petition, the date was set 
for the end of the February following, and was sub- 
sequently postponed another month. The Jews left 
the ghetto on March 31, and they were not permitted 
to return, in spite of the intercession of foreign 
princes. Even the petition submitted by the stadt- 
halter to permit 900 Jewish families to return was 
refused. 

But after the ghetto had become deserted, and 
the people be- 
gan to tear down 
and carry away 
portions of the 
houses, 301 fam- 
ilies received 
permission to 
live there, in- 
stead of the 50 
who had been al- . 
lowed to return 
as a result of a 
new petition 
(Sept., 1748). A 
new community 
was — founded; 
and a tax of 
204,000 gulden 
was imposed, to 
be increased at 
‘the rate of 1,000 
gulden a year 
after five years. 
In 1754 a large 
part of the ghet- 
to was destroyed 
by fire; but it 
did not materi- 
ally affect the 
Jews, and sev- 
eral stone houses 
were built im- 
mediately after. 
The ghetto re- 
ceived a special 
magistrate in 
1784. In 1788 
two Jews grad- 
uated as physi- 
cians from the 
University of 
Prague—the first to receive this distinction. In 
1790 another Jew received the degree of doctor 
of law. The old cemetery in the ghetto was 
closed in 1787. Two years later the number of 
Jewish families living in Prague was again re- 
stricted, and only the eldest son in each family was 
permitted to marry. No foreign Jew was permitted 
to move into the city until a vacancy had been 

created by death, and unless he pos- 


The Jo- sessed at least 20,000 gulden. The 
sefstadt. ghetto was called Josefstadt, in honor 


| of Emperor Joseph II. But in 1848- 
1849, when the equality of all citizens, irrespective of 
creed, was proclaimed, the Jewish community, which 
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then numbered 8,542 persons, was made a part 
of the city; in 1850 the Josefstadt ceased to be a 
township, and since then the Jewish tewn hall has 
been used for congregational offices. 

The age of the Prague cemetery can not now be 
definitely determined, as the oldest tombstones were 
destroyed in the massacre of 1389. The first decree 
referring to the cemetery dates from the year 1204, 
and was promulgated by Przemysl II., who decreed 
that the Jewish cemetery should not be damaged 
or desecrated. Similar decrees referring to Prague 
were issued by Charles IV., Wenceslaus IV., and 
Ladislaus. Ac- 
cording to the 
historian To- 
mekof Prague, 
the greater 
part of the 
ground cov- 
ered by this 
cemetery was 
in the begin- 
ning of the fif- 
teenth century 
laid out in gar- 
dens belonging 
to Christians. 
Down to the 
time of the 
Hussite wars 
the Jews are 
said to have 
had another 
cemetery, 
called the Ju- 
dengarten, be- 
hind the walls 
of the Alt- 
stadt, between 
Brenntengasse 
and Breiten- 
gasse; it was 
destroyed by 


Ladislaus in 
1147S. Jews 


from abroad 
seem to have 
been buried 
in the latter 
cemetery, 
and Jews of 
Prague in the former, according to a decree issued 
by Przemysl Ottocar IT. (1254). The Prague ceme- 
tery was desecrated in 1389, and again in 1744 after 
the departure of the Croatians. 

The most noteworthy tombs in this cemetery are 
those of the following: Abigdor b. Isaac Kara (d. 
1489); the physician Gedaliah b. Solomon (d. 1486) ; 
Mordecai b. Zemah ha-Kohen (d. 1591); Mordecai 
Meisel (d. 1601); Judah Léw ben Bezaleel (d. 1609) ; 
Hendel, daughter of Eberl Gronim and wife of Jacob 
BassEvr (d. 1628; this tomb is of white marble, 
with an escutcheon—the lion of Bohemia and three 
stars); Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (d. 1655); Simon 
Wolf Frankel Spira (d. 1679). Special parts of the 
cemetery were reserved for the several gilds, as 


Interior of the Altneuschule, Prague. 
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those of the butchers, tailors, shoemakers, and 
musicians. a 
On most of the tombstones there are symbolical 
signs: two hands with spread fingers for a kohen; 
aewer, with or without basin, for a Levite; a grape 
for an ordinary Israelite. A female figure is the 
symbol for a virgin, and a similar figure, with a rose 
in the raised left hand, for a virgin bride. "There 
are also figures emblematic uf the name of the fam- 
ily to which the tomb belongs, as a lion, wolf, or 
some flower. Czech names also are found there, as 
Cech, Cerna, Mara, Vik, and Sladka. While the 
cemetery was 
in use, passing 
visitors laid 
pebbles upon 
the graves of 
famous per- 
sons, so that 
gradually 
mounds were 
formed; visit- 
ors also left 
money on the 
graves of their 
relatives, as 
alms for the 
poor who were 
too proud to 


beg. In the 
eighteenth cen- 


tury buildings 
surrounded the 
cemetery on all 
sides so that it 
could not been- 
larged; in the 
Josefstrasse it 
hasreached the 
level of the 
second stories . 
of the houses. 
In 1787 it was 


closed by order 


of Joseph II. 
The oldest 


constitution of 
the hebra kad- 
disha is of the 
year 1562. One 
of the abuses it 
was designed to remedy was the blackmail extorted 
by the hospital watchmen, who kept the corpses un- 
buried till their claims were satisfied. ' A fund was 
established to which the relatives of the deceased 
contributed according to their means. Any balance 
was to be devoted to the extension of the cemetery, 
to the assistance of other communities, or to provi- 
ding fuel for the poor at Passover and Tabernacles. 
The oldest synagogue is the Altneuschule, near the 
entrance to the cemetery. It is diffi- 

The Syna- cult to determine the date of the build- 
gogues. ing, since its builders did not follow 
any certain style. Nine steps lead 

from the street into a dark vestibule, from which 
doors open into a square nave, with black walls 
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and small Gothic windows. In the center of 
the synagogue there are two rows of pillars run- 
ning from east to west, hindering the view of the 
Ark. Within the synagogue proper there is no 
space reserved for women; they have access, how- 
ever, to an outerroom. The framework of the roof, 
the gable, and the party wall date from the Middle 
Ages. Onthealmemar there isa scarlet flag bearin g 
a“ magen Dawid” and a Swedish hat, the latter given 
as an escutcheon by Ferdinand II. in recognition of 
the services of the Jews in the defense of Prague 
against the Swedes. The flag was presented to the 
Jews by Charles IV. This synagogue was the only 
building spared when the ghetto and the “ Tandel- 
markt" were plundered (Nov. 27-29, 1744). During 
the conflagration of 1754 the flames reached the 
northern side, but were extinguished by the Jews at 
the peril of their lives. The name “ Altneuschule ” 
seems to have been given to it after an alteration ef- 
fected between 1142 and 1171 by Samuel Mizrahi (see 
“Ben Chananja,” 1861, No. 11). There was in this 
synagogue an organ which was used on Friday eve- 
nings (Schudt, “Jüdische Merekwürdigkeiten,? iv., 
ch. xiv., § 8; vi., ch. xxxiv., § 22). 

The Altschule is situated in the district of the 
Altstadt, and is separated from the former ghetto 
by a row of houses inhabited by Christians. It 
seems to have belonged to an Oriental congregation, 
and dates at least as far back as the middle of the 
fourteenth century, since it is mentioned in the elegy 
of Abigdor Kara. In 13889 it was burned by the popu- 
lace. Part of it was again burned in 1516, but it 
was completely rebuilt by 1586 and again in 1604. 
It was closed by command of the emperor in 1693 
because the Jews had built windows in the western 
wall, which faced the Geistkirche. Permission to re- 
open it was given only in 1708, at the instance of the 
cardinal-bishop and the director Samuel Taussig, 
after the windows had been bricked up. It was de- 
molished by the Croatians in Nov., 1744, and was re- 
built by the primator Frankelin 1750. It was again 
destroyed by fire in 1754. Down to 1689 there was 
keptin this synagogue a curtain which had been 
presented to it by R. Mordecai Speyer of Worms in 
1227 ; it was so beautiful asto excite the admiration 

The Pinkas synagogue was built probably toward 
the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century by Phinehas Horowitz, and en- 
larged and rebuilt by his descendant Aaron Meshul- 
lam in 1585. It escaped the conflagration of 1754, 
and was not rebuilt until 1862. Down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century a portable organ was kept 
in this synagogue; it was carried at the head of pro- 
cessions and played on festive occasions—for in- 
stance, at the birth of Joseph IT. (1741). The syn- 
agogue contained also relics of the martyr Solomon 
Molko—a caftan of white linen with an embroidered 
border of white silk, and a small red damask flag. 

The Klauss synagogue, the finest and largest in 
the ghetto, was built in the sixteenth century, in 
memory of the favor shown to the Jews by Maxi- 
milian IT. and his wife Maria in going through the 
ghetto on foot in 1571. It was partially rebuilt in 
1694, In 1741 the Bavarians and Saxons demanded 
that it should be turned into a granary, and the di- 
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rectors had to pay 1,900 gulden to avert the desecra- 
tion. Other synagogues that may be mentioned are 
the Grosserhof synagogue (so called after the large 
court of the Treuenberg house), the Zigeuner syn- 
agogue (named after its builder, Salkind Zigeuner), 
the Meisel synagogue and the Hof synagogue (both 
built by the primator Meisel; the last-named syna- 
gogue was used by the board of elders, as it con- 
nected with the “Rathhaus”), the Popper syna- 
gogue, and the Neuschul synagogue (it was the 


Wechsler Gasse Synagogue, Prague. 
(From ‘‘Das Prager Ghetto," 1903.) 


latest to be built and was the private property of 
Gumprecht Duschenes, or Halfan, down to 1754; it 
was burned down, and was rebuilt [date not known] 

by David b. Lów Segal Kuh). 
The Jewish * Rathhaus” was built in the sixteenth 
century by Mordecai Meisel. At first it served chief- 
ly for the meetings of the directors of 


The the community ; subsequently the rab- 
“ Rath-  binical court sat there, after Ferdi- 
haus." nand II. had granted to the ghetto, in 


1627, a special Jewish magistrate and 
its own jurisdiction; before this time court was held 
in the synagogue. The dial of the large clock in the 
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tower is marked in both Hebrew and Arabic figures. 
The bell was recast in 1745. The “ Rathhaus" now 
serves as a general communal building. 

The following is a list of the most noteworthy rab- 
bis of Prague: Abigdor b. Isaac Kara (-1439); Phine- 
has b. Jonathan (-1495); Isaac Bisig Margolioth 
(-1525); Jacob Polak (1525-80); Abraham b. Abigdor 
(-1542) ; Judah b. Nathan Sekeln (-1550) ; Isaac Lisig 
b. Isaiah of Melnik (1553-83); Löw ben Bezalcel (d. 


In the fifteenth century there were in the ghetto 
Jews who knew no other language than Bohemian; 
and there were also Jews, coming from 

Social Life Spain, who did not know Bohemian; 
and Law. thus there was à community within 
the community. Difficulties arose in 

spite of the religious freedom which the Jews of 
the ghetto enjoyed. In 1537 a Jewish couple is 
said to have poisoned at the Hradschin a Jewish 
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1609); Solomon Ephraim Lencyz (1604-19) ; Isaiah ha- 
Levi Horowitz (1619-21); Moses b. Isaiah Menahem 
Mendel of Poland (1691-97); Lipmann Yom-Tob b. 
Nathan Heller (1627-29); Simon Wolf Auerbach (first 
Bohemian * Landesrabbiner?"; 1630-31); Joseph b. 
Abraham Kalmankes (1631-87); Aaron Simon Spira 
(1640-79); R. Gabricl Eschkeles (1679-94); David 
Oppenheim (rabbi and “ Landesrabbiner,” 1702-36) ; 
Moses Isaac b. Jehiel Michel Spira (* Landesrabbiner,” 
1736-49); Ezekiel b. Judah Lob Landau (1754-98); 
Solomon Lów Rapoport (1840-67); Dr. Marcus 
Hirsch (1880-89) ; Dr. Nathaniel Ehren feld (since 1890). 
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youth by the name of Juchym because he intended 
to accept baptism. A Jew is said to have dese- 
crated the stone cross on the bridge, in 1690; there- 
fore a Jew was compelled to inscribe the Tetra- 
grammaton upon it in golden letters, to prevent 
further desecration. On Feb. 21, 1694, a Jew, with 
the aid of a certain Kurzhandel, killed his son, 
Simon ABELES, because the youth desired to accept 
Christianity. When the deed became known the 
father hanged himself; his body was thereupon 
dragged through the city, and his heart was torn 
out, The son was solemnly buried, while the bells 
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of seventy churches were rung. In order to make 
it easier for Jews to accept baptism, a law was 
passed to tlie effect that converts could not be dis- 
inherited by their families, 

The Jews of Prague were under their own civil 
jurisdiction, and they enjoyed religious liberty ; the 
“judex Jud:orum" was not always a Christian. 


Civil cases were decided by the “ Judenmeisterge- 
richt” ; the president of this court generally officiated 
as primator at the same time. The * Judenmeister ? 
and the communal councilors were elected by the 


Jews. The court gencrally sat on Sundays, with 
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The “ Judenmeister ” and the elders had charge of the 
internal affairs of the ghetto and the collection of 
taxes (on account of which a riot occurred before the 
council-house in 1503). A “shammash,” a “schul- 
klopfer,” a secretary, and a cantor were assigned to 
the * Meisterschaftsgericht.” Ritual questions were 
decided by the rabbi, whose election was confirmed 
by the king and the chamber, and who supervised 
the yeshibah, the Talmud Torah, and printing; the 
last-named was introduced into Prague as early as 
the sixteenth century, the first press being estab- 
lished by Gershon ha-Kohen SoNCINO. 


(From ** Das Prager Ghetto,” 1903.) 


open doors. In casesrelating to money-lending and 
pledges a certain day of appearance was set, on 


which the bell of the council-house was rung. If 


the Christians did not appear on time they forfeited 
their pledges. In difficult cases the Christians were 
permitted to interrupt the proceedings and appeal 
to another court. 

The court before which cases between Jews were 
brought was called the “Meisterschaftsgericht.” 
'This court had power to impose the following sen- 
tences: the minor excommunication (for 8 days); the 
intermediate excommunication (for 4 months); the 
major excommunication (for a longer period); im- 
prisonment in the * katzel " (Bohemian, " kocecka ”). 

X.—11 


In pursuance of a decree of Ferdinand H. the court 
of the ghetto was divided into two sections—the 
lower and the higher court. The lower court, sit- 
ting every evening, was presided over by the rabbi ; 
only minor cases were brought before it; the higher 
court, over which the * Landesrabbiner? and an ab 
bet din presided, sat only for important cases. The 
highest court was that of appeals. The magistracy 
was composed of the primator, five justices, six 
elders, and twelve associates. Since the time of 
Joseph II. the rabbinate has been composed of the 
chief rabbi and four associate rabbis. The Jews’ 
oath, which was required only in the Christian court, 
was taken with special ceremonies: the person to 
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whom it was administered stood with bare feet, 
clothed only ina shirt, ona swine-skin, with his right 
hand on the Bible and his left on his breast, while 
a second Jew called down upon him all the curses 
of the Bible if 
he should swear 
falsely. 

"l'he Jews were 
almost entirely 
excluded — from 
all trades of the 
town except 
that of butcher- 
ing, and they 
were not per- 
mitted to belong 
to any regular 
gild, although 
the butehers of 
the ghetto had 
a gikl of their 


own, their coat 
of arms being 
the Hon of Bo- 


hemia with the 
superscription 
t5 (7 kasher ?), 
However, the 
Jews soon began 
ilo follow other 
trades in secret, and in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century there were Jewish wheelwrights, fur- 
riers, hatters, shoemakers, tailors, goldsmiths, and 
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diamond-cutters. The shoemakers of the ghetto also 
hada gild of their own, anda gild-cup. Retail trade 
and dealing in spices, velvet, damask, silk, or ribbons. 
were forbidden. The chief source of income of the 
Jews, therefore, 
was money-lend- 
ing. The great- 
est dishonesty 
prevailed in this 
occupation; the 
Jews often re- 
fused to return 
the pledges, and 
the Christians, 
after sending 
servants fo pawn 
articles, offen 
dismissed them 
and endeavored 
to recover the de- 
posited objects 
Without pay- 
ment. on the plea 
that the servants 
had stolen them. 
The handling 
of coin was a 
special source of 
income, and the 
Jews were often 
accused of taking good coin to Poland and returning 
with inferior coin to Bohemia, They were free to en- 
gage inthe profession of music, and Jewish musicians 
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often played at banquets in the palaces of the no- 
bility. 

There were some liquor-saloons kept by Jews in 
the ghetto. In 1650 a decree was issued in which 
the judges were enjoined to see that working men 
did not spend Sunday mornings in the saloons. The 
Jews were forbidden, on pain of death, to call them- 
selves citizens of Prague. Within the ghetto Jews, 
and especially Jewesses, wore the most costly gar- 
ments, but outside the ghetto they 
were required to wear their badges. 
They had to wear peaked yellow hats; 
and if they wished to wear round hats, a peak had 
to be fastened upon the crown. The women were 
obliged to wear veils fastened above the forehead, 
and were not permitted to wear collars. In 1748 
and 1760 it was decreed that the men should allow 
the beard to grow, and that strips of yellow cloth 
should be worn by men upon the left shoulder and 
by women in the hair. The first proclamation 
against throwing stones at the Jews is dated 1677. 

"The Jews of the ghetto of. Prague were known 
far and wide as excellent firemen. At every siege 
the so-called * Róhrkasten? was put in charge of 
400 Jews, to be ready in case of fire; so at all fostiv- 
ities, as, for instance, at the coronation of Frederick 
V., of the Palatinate, as King ot Bohemia in 1619. 
Much attention was paid to the education of children 

The names of the most prominent Jewish families 
of Prague are: Eger, Bondi, Gans, Horwitz, Chajes, 
Tausk, Jaffe, Landau, Meisel, Epstein, Posner, 
Kuranda, and Karpeles; Hock, Wolfy, Wessely 
(first Jewish professor in Austria), and M. I. 
Landau deserve particular mention. The popula- 
tion of Prague is 201,589, of whom abont 19,000 
are Jews. The present (1905) chief rabbi is Dr. 
N. Ehrenfeld. The Neusynagoge, the Meiselsyna- 
goge, and the Tempelgemeinde have their own 
preachers. 
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Bilder aus der Deutschen Ver gangenheit, iii. 393 ct 8Cq., 
Leipsic, 1879; M. Popper, Les Juifs de Tague, in R. E. J. 
xxix. 12 7-141, xxx. 79-93; Ha-Maggid, xii. 6; xv. 4,11; Bir- 
kenthal, in Kokebe Fizhak, xxiv. & 


D. S. O. 
PRAT MAIMON. See Frat MAIMON. 


PRAYER.—Biblical Data: From the earliest 


epochs recorded in the Bible profound distress or 
joyous exaltation found expression in prayer. How- 
ever primitive the mode of worship, the individual 
is commonly depicted as petitioning orthanking the 
Divinity through prayer. Apart from the Psalter, 
which is à book of prayer within the Dible, the 
Pentateuch, the Prophots, and the Hagiographa are 
interspersed with prayers. At least one prayer is 
attributed. to every great Biblical character from 
Hannah (I Sam. i. 10, ii. 1-10) to Hezekiah (II 
kings xix. 15-19). 

These individual prayers are independent of ritual 
injunction or priestly regulation. "They are volun- 
tary and spontaneous. Abraham prays for the sal- 

vation of Sodom and for the healing 
Individual of Abimelech (Gen. xviii. 95-88, xx. 


Prayers. 17); Jacob, for deliverance when Esau 
is approaching (Gen. xxxii. 9-12); 
Eliezer, that God may prosper his master's mis- 


sion (Gen. xxiv. 19-14); Moses, on behalf of err- 
ing Israel (Ex. xxxii. 81, 32); Joshua, in the de- 
spair that follows the defeat at Ai(Josh. vii. 6-9); 
Samuel, when Israel importunes him fór a king (I 
Sam. xii. 23); David, when the duty of building the 
Temple-is transmitted to his son (II Sam. vii. 18- 
29); Jonah, when in the belly of the great fish 
(Jonah iii: 1-9); Daniel, for Israel's restoration from 
exile (Din; ix. 8-19); Ezra, on learning of his peo- 
ple's backsliding (Ezra ix. 6-15); I Nehemiah, on 
hearing of their communal hardships (Neh. i. 4-11). 

The building of the Temple naturally invited 
publie prayer. Indeed, the prayer ascribed to Sol- 
omon at its dedication (I Kings viii. 12-53) includes 
every form of prayer-adoration, thanksgiving, peti- 
tion, and confession. But communal prayer—that is, 
liturgy —is hardly found prior to the separation of 
Isracl and Judah. The first ritual prayers are found 
in Deuteronomy (xxvi. 5-10 and 18-15, the former 
to be recited on bringing the first- 
fruits to the Temple, the latter after 
giving tithes). In connection with 
the Atonement-sacrifice, Aaron the 
priest lays his hands upon the head of the goat and 
confesses over it “all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel? (Lev. xvi. 21) Some words of prayer 
probably accompanied most offerings and sacrifices, 
and, perhaps, the building of altars (Gen. xii. 8, 
xiii.4). Again, the injunction imposed upon Aaron 
and his sons to bless the children of Israel occurs in 
a specified prayer-formula—the threefold priestly 
blessing (Num. vi. 22-27). 

Many portions of the Bible have been incorporated 
into the litur gy, though in their original places they 
are merely portions of narratives or collections of 


Communal 
Prayer. 


precepts. The most notable example is the Shema‘ 
(Deut. vi 4-9). “Liturgy,” then, is a term wider 
than “ prayer.” 


It may be inferred that organized service was suf- 
ficiently well established in the days of the prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries to have drifted 
into conventionality (comp. Isa. i. 15, xxix. 18, lviii. 
5) That Daniel “Kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before 
his God? (vi. 10), and that Ps. lv. 17 speaks of 
prayer “evening and morning, and at noon,” would 
indicate the institution of triple daily services, 
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though I Chron. xxiii. 30 specifies only morning and 
evening. So, too, the mention of grace before and 
after meat in the New Testament (Matt. xv. 36; 
Acts xxvii. 87) leads to the inference that such a 
prayer became customary before the close of the 
Old Testament canon. 

As to the manner of worship, the chant is prob- 
ably older than the spoken prayer (Ex. xv.), even 
as verse is older than prose. Later, the musical 

embellishments of the service became 


Mode of very elaborate. The significance of 
Worship. many of the musical terms in the 


Psalms is uncertain. The singers 
were a gild differentiated by gradations of impor- 
tance (see I Chron. xvi., and note the reference to 
psaltery, harp, cymbal, and trumpet). Among 
those that returned to Jerusalem the “two hundred 
singing men and singing women” are separately 
specified (Ezra ii. 65). It was customary in prayer 
to turn toward the Temple at Jerusalem (I Kings 
. viii. 88; II Chron. vi. 84; Dan. vi. 11); this atti- 
tude may even have been considered necessary to 
give validity to the prayer. The Israelites prayed 
both standing and kneeling. Fasting and weeping 
were not unusual accompaniments of petition and 
confession, and occasionally, in times of great dis- 
tress, sackcloth and ashes were added, and even 
rending of the mantle and shaving of the head (Job 
i. 20). 

The belief in the objective efficacy of prayer is 
never questionedinthe Bible. ‘The prayer of Moses 
removes the plague from Egypt (Ex. viii. 29, 31) 
and heals the leprosy of Miriam (Num. xii. 18, 14). 
Both Elijah and Elisha restore by prayer appar- 
ently lifeless children (I Kings xvii. 20; II Kingsiv. 
38); and prayer with fasting and repentance averts 
the decree of doom against Nineveh (Jonah iii.). 
Similar incidents abound throughout the Scriptures. 

A. M. H. H. 
—In Rabbinical Literature: The word "tefil- 
lah" is defined as “thought” and “hope” (comp. 
'n555; Gen. xlviii. 11), as representing the means of 
reasoning and discriminating (comp. nom; Ex. ix. 
4) between good andevil. A tefillah consists of two 
parts: (1) BENEDICTIONS, or praises of God's great- 
ness and goodness, and expressions of gratitude for 
benefits received; (2) petitions, of either a public or 
private character. <A tefillah is called a “service of 
the heart." “Ye shall serve the Lord your God” 
(Ex. xxiii. 25) is understood as “Ye shall worship 
God in prayer." The Patriarchs were the first au- 
thors of prayers, and are credited with instituting 
those for the morning, afternoon, and evening (see 
Abudarham, “Hibbur Perush ha-Berakot weha- 
'Tefillot," p. Sa, Venice, 1566). Moses wasthe author 
of the phrase, “a great God, a mighty, and a ter- 
rible” (Deut. x. 17), which was incorporated into the 
opening of the ‘Amidah (Yer. Ber. vii. 3; Yoma 69b). 
David and Daniel prayed thrice daily (Ps. lv. 17; 
Dan. vi. 10). 

Praying was, however, of a devotional character 


and entirely voluntary during the time of the First 


Temple. The Davidie hymns sung by the Levites 
and the vows of repentance accompanying the sin- 
offerings were the only obligatory exercises, thougli, 
according to Maimonides, at least one prayer a day 


was obligatory from the time of Moses to Ezra 
(4 Yad,” Tefillah, i. 3). The regülar daily prayers 
commenced after the destruction of. the First Tem- 
ple, when they replaced the sacrifices (Hos. xiv: 
2: "render as bullocks the offering of our lips” 
[R. V.J). It appears, however, that in Talmudic 
times the prayers were not recited generally, ex- 
cept among the middle classes. R. Gamaliel ex- 
empted from prayer husbandmen and working men, 
who were represented by the readers of the congre- 

gation (R. H. 85a). The higher class, 


Prayer that is, the scholars, would not be dis- 
Substi- turbed in their studies, which they 
tuted for considered of superior importance to 
Sacrifice. prayers. R. Judah recited his prayers 


only once in thirty days(20.). R. Jere- 

miah, studying under li. Ze'era, was anxious to 
leave hisstudy when the time for prayerarrived ; and. 
Ze‘era quoted, “He that turneth away his car from 
hearing the law, even his prayer shall be abomina- 
tion ? (Prov. 3 xxviii. 9; Shab. 10a). ] 
'The Talmudists were so oceupied with their stud- 
ies that they could not concentrate their minds 
on the prayers, which they accordingly often read 
unconsciously. R. Hiyya b. Ashi said, “ Whosoever 
is not in a settled state of mind shall not pray.” 
R. Eliezer exempted travelers from praying for three 
days after returning from a journey. R. Eleazar b. 
Azariah would exemptalmost anybody, on the novel 
plea that the prophet Isaiah had called exiled Israel 
the “afflicted ? and “drunken,” and a drunkard must 
not pray (Isa. 1i. 21; 'Er. 65a). Raba, who observed 
R. Hamnuna lingering over his prayers, remarked, 
“They put aside everlasting life [the Law] and con- 
cern themselves with the temporal life [praying for 
maintenance]? (Shab. 10a). Prayers should not be 
considered as a set task, but as petitions to Omnipo- 
tence for mercy (Abot ii. 18). 
The Jewish monotheistic theory would not per- 
mit of any intermediary between God and the 
prayers of devotees. R. Judah said, * Anappeal to: 
a mortal patron for.relief depends on his servant's 
willingness to permit the applicant to: 


Inter- enter; but appeals to the Almighty 
mediary in time of trouble do not depend on 
Angels: the angel Michael or Gabriel; one 
Cabalistic need only call upon God."  * Y hoso- 

View. ever shall call on the name of the Lord 


shall be delivered” (Joel iii. 5 [À. V. 
ii. 82]; Yer. Ber. ix. 1). The cabalists, however, 
accepted the symbolic METATRON as the intermediary 
who records in the upper heaven man’s prayers in 
order that they may be reviewed by the Almighty. 
In another version Sandelfon (= Suvaderdoc) forms 
of the prayers a crown for the Almighty (Zohar, 
Wayakhel, 167b). 
The cabalists of a later period made direct appeals 
to the “mal’ake rahamim ” (angels of mercy), which 
practise was criticized as contrary to the Jewish 


faith. Traces of mediation are found in the Tal- 
mud: “Mountains and hills ask mercy for me! 


Heavens and earth . . . sun and moon . . . stars 
and constellations, pray for me? (‘Ab. Zarah 17b); 
but these expressions are d figures of speech.. 

Preparations, based on “ Prepare to meet thy God, 
O Israel,” were made before prayers (Amos iv. 12). 
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The pious of ancient times occupied one hour in 
preparation for prayer (Ber. v. 1) Ezra’s ordinance 
required scrupulous washing of the body immedi- 
ately before prayer (Yer. Ber. iii. 4). One must be 
properly attired. Raba b. Huna put on red gaiters, 
another rabbi placed a mantle over his shoulders and 
reverently crossed his hands, “like a servant in the 
presence of his master” (Shab. 10a). ° The ‘Amidah 
is recited standing (whence the term) and facing 
the Holy Land (* pray unto thee toward their land” ; 
I Kings viii. 48). Those that live in Palestine 

“shall pray unto the Lord toward the 


Prepara- city which thou hast chosen”; at Je- 
tion and rusalem the worshiper shall “spread 
Posture. forth his hands toward this house”; 


at the Temple, “before thine altar,” 
the Holy of Holies (comp. I Kings viii. 31, 38, 44). 
'Thus all Israel, at prayer, turn the face in the same 
direction (Yer. Ber. iv. 5). 

One shall not mount a platform, but shall pray 
from a lowly position, for * Out of the depths have 
I cried unto thee, O Lord” (Ps. exxx. 1). R. Elie- 
zer b. Jacob said the worshiper (at ‘Amidah) should 


keep his feet together, *straight," as do the angels 
(comp. Ezek. i. 7; Ber. 100»). He shall spread out 


and raise his hands toward the Holy King (Zohar, 
Balak, 195b); heshall direct his eyes downward and 
his heart upward (Yeb. 105b). During a benedic- 
tion he shall bow down, and then arise at the mention 
of God's name (Ber. 13a). The higher one’srank the 
more lowly should one's conduct be. "Thus, the 
ordinary worshiper bows at the beginning and end 
of the 'Amidah and of Modim; the high priest bows 
at every benediction; but the king remains kneeling 
until the end of the prayer, as did Solomon (I Kings 
viii. 54; Yer. Ber. i. 5). At the end of the ‘Amidah 
the worshiper steps back three paces and bows to 
the right and to the left. Abaye and Raba stepped 
back ina bowing position (Yoma 58b). This resem- 
bles the custom followed in taking leave of royalty 
in ancient times. 

R. Judah limited the time during which the morn- 
ing prayer may be recited to the first four hours of 
the day (Ber. iv. 1). R. Johanan says it is meritori- 
ous to worship at dawn, citing, “ They 
shall fear with the sunshine” (Ps. lxxii. 
5, Hebr). The Wetikin (ppm = 
“the ancient pious,” perhaps identical 
with the EssENES) watched for the first rays of the 
sun to begin the ‘Amidah (Ber. 9b, 29b). There are 
now several societies of Wetikin in Jerusalem who 
worship at that hour. They have prepared tables 
of the sunrise for the year round from special ob- 
servations taken from Mount Olivet. Raba would 
not order prayer fora fast-day in cloudy weather: 
“Thou hast covered thyself with a cloud that our 
prayer should not pass through” (Lam. iii. 44; Ber. 
32b). 


Time and 
Place. 


regular place for his prayers, like Abraham, who 
had a “place where he stood before the Lord ” (Gen. 
. xix. 27; Ber. 6b). In the synagogue the elders sit 
in the front row, at the back of the Ark, and facing 
the people; the people sit in rows facing the Ark 
and the elders (^ Yad,” Tefillah, xi. 4). The front 
row, known as "the mizrah " (the east), thus became 


R. Huna said that the worshiper should, have a 


distinguished as the place of prayer for the honored 
members of the congregation. The rabbi occupies . 
the first seat to the right of the Ark, the dayyanim 
and learned men sitting next to him, while the “ par- 
nas" (president) occupies the seat to the left of the 
Ark, the leaders of the congregation coming next. 
The prayers, especially the 'Amidah, should be of- 
fered partly in solemn silence and partly in a 
plaintive voice (Yer. Ber. iv. 4). One 
Solemnity who raises his voice has too little 
and faith in the efficacy of prayer (Ber. 
Decorum. 24b) R. Jonah prayed in silence at 
the synagogue and aloud at home 
(Yer. Ber. iv. 1) The hazzan, who is the congre- 
gational representative (*sheliah zibbur”), repeats 
aloud the ‘Amidah for the benefit of those who can 
not read; and they respond * Amen" (see AMEN). 
The duration of prayer is discussed in the Talmud; 
some quote Hannah, who “continued praying” (I 
Sam. i. 12). R. Levi deprecates the “talk of lips"; 
other rabbis censure one who prolongs his prayers 
and praise him who shortens them. R. Akiba short- 
ened his prayers in public and prolonged them in 
private (Yer. Ber. iv. 1; Ber. 3a, 31a, 32b). The 


regular prayers are generally conducted in a con- 


gregation of no less than ten adults; and it is highly 
commendable to pray in public (Ta‘an. 8a), but 
where it is inconvenient to join the congregation 
the prayers are recited in private. Women as well 
as men are under obligation to pray (Ber. iii. 8). 
Girls are discouraged from praying. The Talmud 
classes among useless creatures “a praying girl, a 
gossiping widow, and a truant boy ” (Sotah 22a). 

One who prays for others will be answered first, 
and will be relieved himself if in the same need, 
for “the Lord turned the captivity of Job, when 
he prayed for his friends? (Job xlii. 10; B. K. 92a). 
Moses is credited with praying for sinners, that they 
might repent, referring to he “made intercession 
for the transgressors” (Isa. liii. 12; Sotah 14a). In 
times of trouble, when a fast-day is ordered, the 
people go out to the cemetery to seek the interces- 
sion of the dead (Ta‘an. 16a; see DEATH IN RAB- 
BINICAL LITERATURE). 

The efficacy of prayer is emphasized in many 


ways. When Isaiah went to Hezekiah with the 
message, “Set thy house in order: for 
' Efficacy thou shalt die” (Isa. xxxviii. 1), Heze- 


of kiah answered, * Ben Amoz, finish thy 
Prayer. prophecy and go! I have a tradition 
of my forefather [David] that even 

when the edge of the sword touches the neck one 
shall not stop praying for mercy” (Ber. 10a). R. 
Hanina b. Dosa was celebrated for effecting cures 
by his prayer; hecould tell whether hisefforts would 
prove successful, and would say, “This patient will 
live," or “This patient will die." He judged by 
“the fruit of his lips”: when the prayer flowed 
freely from his mouth, it augured success; when 
otherwise, it meant failure. It is related that R. 
Johanan b. Zakkai relied more on. R. Hanina than 


.on himself when prayers were needed for his sick 


child, assuring his wife, “Although I am greater 
in learning than Hanina, he is more efficacious i 
prayer; I am, indeed, the prince, but he is the stew- 
ard who has constant access to the king ” (Ber. 34b). 
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Another story concerns R. Gamaliel, who sent 
messengers to Hanina requesting him to pray for 
his son. Hanina ascended to the garret, prayed, 
and came down, telling the messengers that the 
crisis had passed. They noted the time, and found 


that at that hour the patient had recovered and 


demanded food (Yer. Ber. v. 5). 

The prayer of one who is the righteous son of 
one who is righteous is more efficacious than the 
prayer of the righteous son of a wicked man. R. 
Isaac said, “The prayer of the righteous is compa- 
rable to a pitchfork [any; comp. àny" = “en- 
treated” ; Gen. xxv. 21]; as the pitchfork changes the 
position of the wheat so the prayer changes the dis- 
position of God from wrath to mercy” (Yeb. 64a). 
R. Isaac was of the opinion that prayer could even 
reverse the high judgment, though R. Eleazar did not 
thinkit could reverse a judgment already decreed (R. 
H. 18a). Thesame R. Isaac says that the reading of 
the Shema‘ before retiring is likea two-edged sword 
against demons (Ber. 5a; Rashi ad /oc.). R. Judah 
says that prayer can change the sex of the embryo 
asif it were “clay in the potter's hands." Rab says 


Dinah was originally a male, whose sex was changed 
by the prayer of Rachel. This, however, is contra- 


dicted in the Mishnah, which characterizes any ex 
post facto prayeras * a vain effort ? (Ber. ix. 3; 60a). 
Prayer is valued higher than sacrifice (Ber. 32b). 
The prayer of the poor is as worthy as that of Moses 
and even more efficacious (based on Ex. xxii. 27 and 
Ps. xxii. 24; Zohar, Wayishlah, 168b). Prayer, 
when offered with intensity, is as flame to coal in 
uniting the higher and lower worlds (Zohar, Wa- 
yakhel, 218b). Prayerisa part of Providence; it isa 
panacea for all ills; it must, however, 

Sig- be harmonious in word and spirit, like 
nificance of poetry with music (“ 'Ikkarim," iv. 16, 
Prayer. 20, 23). “God is not less omniscient 
because we are taught to pray to Him, 

nor is He less good because He awaits our humilia- 
tion before He grants us relief; but we must assure 
in general terms that the ex pression of our wants in 
prayer is one of the duties incumbent on us, in com- 
mon with all others; a test whether we are obedient 
and thereby deserving the divine favors, or whether 
we are obdurate and therefore deserving the con- 
tinuance of the evil which afflicts us, as a just rec- 
ompense for our transgressing in not recognizing 


the divine Power, in whose hand alone our enlarge- . 


ment is placed " (Leeser, * Discourses," x. 80). 

The authorship and compilation of the prayers, at 
least of the Shema‘ and its benedictions, the Shemo- 
neh *Esreh, and the Birkat Sheba‘, are credited to 190 
elders, among them more than 80 prophets (Yer. Ber. 
ili. 4; comp. Meg. 18b). Simeon ha-Pakoli arranged 
the Shemoneh *Esreh in the presence of R. Gamaliel 
at Jabneh; Samuel ha-Katan added thereto the bene- 
diction, known as “ We-la-Malshinim,” against the 
Sadducees (Ber. 28b) and for the extinction of what 
were considered anti-Jewish sects, whom the Phari- 
sees feared as dangerous to Judaism. The ‘Amidah 
nevertheless retained the original name of Shemoneh 
‘Esreh. Various explanations are advanced for 
the number “eighteen” (Yer. Ber. iv. 9). Itis not 
known whether the prayers were originally taught 
orally or were committed formally to writing; 


evidently they wererecited by the people from mem- 
ory for a long time, perhaps as late as the geonic 
period. 
The first benediction in the Shemoneh ‘Esreh is 
called “ Birkat Abot”; the second relates to resur- 
rection; the third is the Kedushshah. 
Shemoneh The three concluding benedictions 
‘Esreh. are: Rezeh (on the restoration of 
Zion); Modim (on gratitude to God); 
and Sim Shalom (a prayer for peace). The inter- 
mediate thirteen benedictions are solicitations for 
public and personal welfare. The abridgment of 
the thirteen benedictions is known as “ Habinenu,” 
and readsas follows: (1) “Grant us, O Lord our God, 
wisdom to learn Thy ways; (2) subject our hearts 
to Thy fear; (8) forgive our sins; (4) redeem us; (5) 
keep us from suffering; (6) satisfv us with the prod- 
ucts of Thy earth; (7) gather our dispersed from all 
quarters; (8) judge us in Thy faith; (9) punish the 
wicked; (10) reward the righteous; (11) rebuild 
Thy city and reconstruct Thy Temple; (12) let the 
royalty of David Thy servant flourish, and continue 
the generations of Jesse's son, Thy anointed; (18) 


anticipate our call by Thy answer. Blessed be the 
Lord "ho harkens to prayer" (Ber. 29a). This is 
the epitome of the nineteen benedictions. Accord- 


ing to R. Akiba, if one is pressed for time, or if for 
other reasons one is unable to fully recite the bene- 
dictions, one may use this abridgment (Ber. iv. 8, 4). 
Every ‘Amidah is preceded by the first three, and 
concluded by the last three benedictions. On Sab- 
baths and holy days the intermediary thirteen bene- 
dictions of Shemoneh ‘Esreh are omitted and replaced 
by one benediction bearing on the special occasion. 
R. Johanan says one may pray all day. Others 
are of the opinion that the permissible number of 
prayersis limited to three, and ona fast-day to four, 
including N&'ILAH (Ber. 21a, 81a). R. Samuel b. 
Nahamani says the three prayers are for the three 
changes in the day: sunrise, noon, sunset (Yer. 
Ber. iv. 1). It is advised that Shaharit, Minhah, 
and Ma‘arib should be recited; never- 
Number of theless, the Ma‘arib prayer is not ob- 
Prayers. ligatory. The Zohar distinctly says 
that the evening is not opportune for 
prayer (Zohar, Wayehi, 229b). This, however, re- 
fers to the ‘Amidah and not to the Shema‘ and its 
benedictions (see MA'AnrB) The Shema‘ of the 
morning is preceded by two benedictions and con- 
cluded by one; the Shema‘ of the evening is pre- 
ceded by two and concluded by two, making al- 
together seven benedictions, fulfilling the verse, 
“Seven times a day do I praise thee” (Ps. cxix..164; 
Ber. 11b). The Shema‘, with its benedictions be- 
ginning with Baraku, was subsequently joined to 
the ‘Amidah. These in turn were preceded by 
hymns based on the verse, “Serve the Lord with 
gladness: come before his presence with singing” 
(Ps. c. 2). These hymns are called “Pesuke de- 
Zimra” (verses from the Psalms), and consist of 
excerpts from the Scriptures, principally from the 
Psalms. On Sabbaths and holy days more hymns 
were added. The hymns begin with Baruk she- 
Amar and close with Yishtabbah. This conclu- 
sion contains thirteen categories of prayers: song, 
praise, hymn, psalm, majesty, dominion, victory, 
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grandeur, might, renown, glory, holiness, and sov- 
ereignty, corresponding to the thirteen attributes of 
God (Zohar, Terumah, 132a). 

The preliminary benedictions were later added to 
the Shaharit service. Then were interpolated read- 
ings from the Pentateuch, Mishnah, and Gemara, 
based on the Talmudic saying: * One should divide 
his time into three periods: Scripture, Mishnah, and 
Talmud” (Kid. 30a) Still later many other ad- 
ditions, extensions, and embellishments were in- 
cluded, among them being the Adon ‘Olam and the 
‘Alenu (in the 16th.cent.). 

The Shemoneh ‘Esreh was followed by Wehu 
Rahum, a kind of selihah (for Mondays and Thurs- 
days) and by Wa-Yomer Dawid (daily, except on 
semi-holy days). The verse * Wa-Yomer Dawid” 
(II Sam. xxiv. 14) is the preface to the “tahnun” 
beginning with Rahum we-Hannun, and contain- 
ing Psalm vi. and other Scriptural passages. This 
tahnun is a “silent” prayer, and is said in a muffled 
voice, with the face turned downward and resting on 
the arm, to resemble the posture of Moses and of 
Joshua (Deut. ix. 18, 25; Josh. vii. 6; sec Meg. 22b; 
B. M. 59b). This is followed by Ashre (Ps. cxlv.) 
and U-bale Ziyyon, 'Alenu, and the psalm of the 
day, as they were recited by the Levites in the Tem- 
ple (Tamid vii. 4). The Ani Ma'amin, or the thir- 
teen articles of faith according to Maimonides, is 
part of the additions at the close of the Shaharit 
prayer. See, further, MINAH PRAYER and Ma- 
‘ARIB. 

The Sabbath prayers begin on Friday evening 
with Kabbalat Shabbat, composed of six psalms— 
xcv. to xcix., and xxix.—representing the six week- 
days. Next comes the piyyut Lekah Dodi. This 
poem, composed by Solomon ha-Levi Alkabiz (1529), 
is based on the words of Hanina, “Come, let us 
go out to meet the Queen Sabbath” (Shab. 119a); it 
is concluded by Ps. xcii. and xciii., followed by 


Ma'arib. We-Shameru (Ex. xxx. 16, 
Sabbath 17)isrecited before the ‘Amidah. The 
Prayers. main benediction of the ‘Amidah is 


the Atta Kiddashta, etc. The haz- 
zan’s repetition of the ‘Amidah is Magen Abot, a 
digest of the seven benedictions (Shab, 24b; Rashi 
ad loc.; * Yad,” Tefillah, ix. 10). The second chap- 
ter of Shabbat, Ba-Meh Madlikin, is read, followed 
by the ‘Alenu. Kiddush is recited in the synagogue 
by the hazzan for the benefit of strangers. 

Sabbath morning prayers commence as on week- 
days. Of the hymns, Ps. c. is omitted, its place 
being taken by Ps. xix., xxxiv., XC., xci., CXXXV., 
CXXXVi., xxxii, xcii., xcii Nishmat is a rem- 
nant of the mishnaic period (Ber. 59b; Ta‘an. 6b); 
also Ei Adon, with the alphabet as the initial letters 
of the verses (see Zohar, Wayakhel, 105b). 

The seventh intermediary benediction of the 
Shaharit 'Amidah begins with Yismah Mosheh. 
Berik Shemeh (before taking out the Scroll from 
the Ark) is from the Zohar, and contains the sen- 
tence: “We depend not ona man nor do we trust 
in a Son-God, but in the God of heaven, who is the 
true God.” The Yekum Purkan, composed in Baby- 
lon in Aramaic, is similar to the Mi she-Berak, a 
blessing for the leaders and patrons of the syna- 
gogue. The Sephardim omit much of the Yekum 
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Purkan. Ha-Noten Teshu‘ah is a blessing for gov- 
ernment officials. 

The main benediction of Musar, Tikkanta Shab- 
bat, is composed of words in reversed alphabetical 
order. When the New Moon falls on Sabbath, Atta 
Yazarta is substituted. En ke-Elohenu follows, 
which the Sephardim recite every day. The Shir ha- 
Yihud and An‘im Zemirot are credited to R. Judah 
ha-Hasid of Ratisbon. The main benediction of the 
Minhah ‘Amidah is the Atta Ehad, of which there 
were two versions (see Seder of Amram Gaon, p. 30a); 
the three verses at the conclusion, Ps. cxix. 1, Ixxi. 
19, xxxvi. 7, are references to the deaths of Moses, 
Joseph, and David, each of whom died on a Sabbath 
afternoon (Zohar, Terumah, 278; comp. Seder 
Amram Gaon, Lc). Ibn Yarhi says they refer to 
the wicked who are released from Gehinnom on 
Sabbath and return thereto in the evening (“ Ha- 
Manhig,” 33b). Since, therefore, these verses refer 
to mourning they are omitted when tahnun is 
omitted on week-days. 

After Minhah, during the winter Sabbaths (from 
Sukkot to Passover), Bareki Nafshi (Ps. civ., exx.— 
cxxxiv.) is recited. During the summer Sabbaths 
(from Passover to Rosh ha-Shanah) chapters from 
the Abot, one every Sabbath in consecutive order, 
are recited instead of Bareki Nafshi. The week- 
day Ma‘aribisrecited on Sabbath evening, concluding 
with Wihi No‘am, We-Yitten Leka, and Habdalah. 

The New Moon is announced with a blessing on 
the Sabbath preceding it. Yom KIPPUR KATAN is 
recited on the day before New Moon.  Ya'aleh we- 
Yabo is inserted in the Shemoneh ‘Esreh of New 
Moon. HALLE. is given after the ‘Amidah. The 
Musaf service contains the main benediction of Mi- 
Pene Hata’enu and refers to the New Moon sacri- 
fices in the Temple. 

The services for the three festivals of Passover, 
Pentecost, and Sukkot are alike, except the special 


interpolated references and readings for each indi- 


vidual festival. The preliminaries and conclusions 
of the prayers are the same as on Sab- 
The Three bath. The ‘Amidah contains seven 
Festivals. benedictions, with Attah Behartanu 
as the main one. Musaf includes Mi- 
Pene Hata'enu, with reference to the special festi- 
val and Temple sacrifices on the occasion. The sac- 
erdotal blessing on the pulpit or platform of the Ark 
(“ Dukan ”) is pronounced by the * kohanim ” after 
Rezeh in the ‘Amidah. On week-days and Sabbath 
the priestly blessing is recited by the hazzan after 
Modim. In Palestine the Dukan is pronounced by 
the kohanim every day; in Egypt it is pronounced 
every Saturday. 

The New-Year service begins with the prelimi- 
nary prayers for Sabbath and holy days. There 
are interpolations in the ‘Amidah referring to the 
New-Year’s blessings. The main benediction be- 
gins with Ube-ken, praying for the recognition of 
God's power. the restoration of the Jewish state, re- 
ward of the righteous and punishment of the wicked, 
and universal theocracy. The prayers for the Day 
of Atonement are similar to those for New-Year's 
Day, but with special references to the significance 
of theday. The Widdui (confession of sins), begin- 
ning with ‘Ashamnu and Al-Het, is repeated in 
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every ‘Amidah and, in an abridged form, at NE‘ILAH. 
The Mahzor contains many extra piyyutim for these 
holy days, the best known being Kor Nipxe (for 
the eve of Yom Kippur) and the ‘Abodah (for Mu- 
sat). The Talmud declares that individual wor- 
shipers may shorten the long ‘Amidah of Rosh ha- 
Shanah and of Yom Kippur (Yer. Ber.i.5; R. H. 35a). 
There are no special prayers for either HANUKKAH 
or PUR, except those connected with the lighting 
of the Hanukkah lamp and the singing of Ma’oz Zur 
and Hallel after Shaharit on the Maccabean festival, 
and the reading of the Scroll of Esther, with some 
special yozerot in Shaharit, on Purim. ‘There are 
special references in the ‘Amidah at Modim to both 
Hanukkah and Purim. Examples of private devo- 
tions are to be found in Baer's ** Abodat Yisrael,” 
p. 162. See DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE, 
In regard to the language of the prayers, R. 
Judah preferred the vernacular Aramaic for all 
petitions concerning personal needs. 
Praying R. Johanan, however, preferred He- 
in the Ver- brew, because “the attending angels 
nacular. pay no attention to Aramaic” (Shab. 
12b). Maimonides asserts that the use 
of forcign languages by Jews exiled in Persia, 
Greece, and other countries from the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar caused Ezra and his synod to formulate 
the prayers in pure Hebrew, so that all Israelites 
might pray in unison (“ Yad,” Tefillah, i. 4). How- 
ever, private prayers in Aramaic were later inserted 
in the prayer-book ; and Saadia Gaon included some in 
Arabic. Since the sixteenth century the prayer-book 
has been translated into most European languages. 
The terminology of the prayers is the key to the 
investigation of theirantiquity. In anumber of in- 
stances the phrases are almost identical with those 
found in the New Testament; e. g., “ Abinu she-ba- 
shamayim” = “Our Father in heaven”; “May His 
great name be extolied and hallowed,” “may He es- 
tablish His Kingdom " (in the Kaddish) = “ Hallowed 
be Thy name, Thy Kingdom come”; “ We will sanc- 
tify Thy name in the world as they sanctify it in the 
highest heaven” (in the Kedushshah) = * Thy will 
be done on earth as it isin heaven.” “Give us this 
day our daily bread” was a common prayer among 
the Talmudists. See BrNEDICTIONS; LITURGY; 
Mazon; Pryyut; SELIMgAN; YOZER; ZEMIRAH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Yad, Tefillah ; Shibbole ha-Le- 
ket, 88 1-54, ed. Buber, Wilna, 1886; Ibn Yarhi, Ha-Manhig, 
ed. Goldberg, Berlin, 1855; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
89-131; Albo, ‘Ikkarim; ‘Arama, ‘dkedat Vizhak, gate 58; 
Zunz, G. V. pp. 366 et seq.; Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
ture, $$ 0, 19, London, 1857 (Hebr. ed., Sifrut Yisrael, pp. 82- 
90, Warsaw, 1897); Isaac Leeser, Discourses, pp. 29-82, Phila- 
delphia, 1868; D. Oppenheim, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1845, 
Nos. 2-4; H. Guedallah, Observations on the Jewish Ritual 
of the Present Time, London, 1885; Kohler, Zhe Psalms and 
Their Place in the Liturgy, Philadelphia, 1897; Elbogen, 
Gesch. des Achtzehngebets, Breslau, 1903; F. Perles, Das 
Gebet, 1901. 
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E. C. 

PRAYER-BOOKS : The collection, in one book, 
of the year's prayers for week-days, Sabbaths, holy 
days, and fast-days is generally known as tle 
“Seder Tefillot,” or simply the *Siddur." The first 
compilation known of the Jewish book of common 
prayer is that of Amram Gaon, principal of the 
yeshibah of Matah Mehasya in Babylon (846-864). 
This prayer-book was extensively used and referred 
to by the early authorities, as Rashi, the tosafists, 


Asheri, and Caro. The “Seder Rab Amram,” as it 
was called, was the basis of all subsequent prayer- 


books. Azulai thinks that the disci- 

First ples of Amram wrote this siddur 

Prayer- (“Shem ha-Gedolim,” ii. 48a). Inter- 
Book. polations were made, however, not 


only by Amram’s disciples but also 
by others in later periods. Amram is quoted (2b. ii. 
26a); so are Saadia Gaon and other geonim who 
lived after Amram’s death. The language of some 
of the later interpolations is not in the geonic style. 
Nevertheless, the siddur as a whole still retains the 
original system of Amram Gaon. 

Amram's siddur is interspersed with decisions 
from the Talmud and with notes of customs pre- 
vailing in the yeshibot of Babylon. The text, with 
the exception of the benedictions, is somewhat 
abridged. But between the divisions or chapters 
there are many midrashic excerpts, accompanied by 
individual kaddishim, that are omitted in the subse- 
quent prayer-books. “Seder Rab Amram” is nearer . 
the Sephardic than the Ashkenazic minhag. The 
contents of the siddur are: Shaharit (morning 
prayer), Ma‘amadot, Minhah, Ma‘arib (omitting the 
‘Amidah), the Shema‘ before sleep, selihot for Mon- 
days and Thursdays, prayers for Sabbath and close 
of Sabbath, New Moon, Blessing of New Moon, 
fast-days, Hanukkah, Purim, Passover, Haggadah, 
Pentecost, Ninth of Ab, New-Year, Yom Kippur, 
Sukkot, order of the ‘erub, circumcisions, and wed- 
dings, and also prayers for travelers, occasional 
prayers, and mourners’ benedictions. 

The second part consists of a collection of seli- 
hot by later authors, divided into fifteen ma‘ama- 
dot” for the fifteen nights preceding Rosh ha- 
Shanah, and hymns and yozerot (piyyutim) for 
Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur. Amram’s sid- 
dur, which remained in manuscript over 1,000 years, 
was first published at Warsaw in 1865 from a He- 
bron manuscript purchased by N. N. Coronel. 

Saadia Gaon, principal of the yeshibah of Sura 
(928-942), was the compiler of another prayer-book, 
preserved in a manuscript found at his birthplace, 
Al-Fayyum, in Egypt. The manuscript includes 
two prayers composed by Saadia, and translated into 
Arabic—one by Saadia himself and one by Zemah 
b. Joseph (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
cols. 1096, 2197, 2250). 

Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) gives the order of 
prayers for the whole year in the “Seder Tefillot 
Kol ha-Shanah,” at the end of the second book of 
the “Yad.” It is identical with the Sephardic min- 
hag. This text, with a German translation, was 
published by Leon J. Mandelstamm, at St. Peters- 
burg, in 1851. 

The most important early compilation of the 
prayers is the * Mahzor Vitry," which was the basis 
of the Ashkenazic minhag introduced by the French 

rabbis in 1208; it was first published 
€ Mahzor by the Mckize Nirdamim, and was 

Vitry." edited by Simeon Hurwitz (Berlin, 

1893). The “Mahzor Vitry" is ten 
times as voluminous as the “Seder Rab Amram,” 
which is frequently referred to. Saadia and other 
geonim are also quoted. As in the earlier compila- 
tions, the decisions of the Talmud and codes are em- 
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7 
bodied before the subject-divisions of the text. Here 
occur, probably for the first time, the compilation 
of “hosh‘anot” (p. 447) and of “zemirot” (songs, 
hymns) for various occasions (pp. 146, 177, 184), a 
parody for Purim (p. 583), and a valuable collection 
of *shetarot." The piyyutim are listed in a separate 
* kontres? edited by H. Brody (Berlin, 1894). 

Rabbi Elhanan (18th cent.) is credited with the 
compilation of “Seder Tikkun Tefillah " (Tos. Ber. 
60b). Jacob Asheri (14th cent.), in Tur Orah Hay- 
yim, compares Amram's, the Sephardic, and the 
Ashkenazic siddurim ($.46). Jacob Landau, in his 
* Agur" (15th cent.), speaks of the Italian, Castilian, 
and Spanish siddurim. There were also the Roma- 
gna siddur and the Minhag France, the latter, very 
similar to the Ashkenazic ritual, being used in Car- 
pentras, Avignon, Lisle, and Cologne. The prin- 
cipal differences are between the Ashkenazic ritual 
and the Sephardic ritual. The Minhag Ashkenaz, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was 
used throughout Bohemia, Poland, Moravia, White 
Russia, and Lithuania; the Minhag Sefarad was used 

in Spain, Portugal, and the Orient; 

Various the Italian rite is identical with the 
Minhagim. Minhag Romi, to which the Minhag 

homagna likewise is very similar. 
The divergence among these rituals was mainly in 
the piyyutimand appended prayers. The traditional 
prayers and benedictions were not changed, except 
that the Sephardim used a few more adjectives and 
a profusion of cabalistic synonyms. From the time 
of the Ashkenazic cabalist Luria, the Hasidim used 
the Minhag Sefarad in many sections of Russia, Po- 
land, Galicia, and Rumania, and the Karaite siddur 
forms a special division in the Jewish liturgy. 

The first printed prayer-book appears to be the 
Minhag Romo of Soncino (1486), called “Sidurel- 
lo." In the colophon the printer says: “Here is 
completed the sacred work for the special minhag 
of the Holy Congregation of Rome, according to the 

orderarranged by an expert" ; the date 


First given is the 2d of Iyyar, 5246 ( — April 
Printed 7, 1486). There is a unique copy of 
Copy. this siddur in the Sulzberger collection 


at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, with the addition of the Haggadah. 

The first prayer-book of the Minhag Sefarad is 
curiously entitled “Temunot, Tehinnot, Tefillot” 
(Reflections, Devotions, and Prayers); it was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1524. As early as the sixteenth 
century the prayer-book had become too bulky to 
handle. Inasiddurof that time the publisher apol- 
ogizes: “Observing that the material in this work 
is constantly increasing, that it is attaining the size 
of the Shulhan ‘Aruk... and has become too 
cumbersome to be carried into the synagogue, the 
present publisher, with a pure heart, decided to 
print the siddur in two volumes, the first to contain 
the daily prayers, and the:second the prayers for 
the holy days.. This arrangement will enable one 
to purchase either part, as he may desire ” (Roest, 
“ Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl.” i. 784). 

The Karaite siddur was first published in Venice 
in the sixteenth century, in four volumes, for the 
use of the congregations in Crimea, Poland, and 
Lithuania. Twocenturies later it appeared at Chu- 


fut-Kale, with additional piyyutim, one for every 
Sabbath, suited to the parashah (by Judah Gibbor, 
in 8 vols.). 

At the end of the seventeenth century the pub- 
lishers became careless in printing the prayer-books, 
Many printer’s errors crept in, as well as mistakes. 
in grammar, more especially in the Ashkenazic sid- 
durim. An effort was made to remedy the evil, and 
the first corrected text was edited by Nahman Lie- 
baller and published at Dyhernfurth in 1690. He 
was followed by Azriel and his son Elijah Wilna, 
in the 1704 edition of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Solo- 
mon Hanau, a well-known Hebrew grammarian, 
made some radical corrections in the 1725 edition of 
Jessnitz. Mordecai Düsseldorf made more moderate 
corrections in his edition, Prague, 1774, and criticized 
the extreme views of Hanau. Perhaps the best- 
corrected text was in the edition of Isaac Satanow, 
Berlin, 1798. Thus the eighteenth century may be 
credited with the effort to correct the text of the 
prayer-book; this, however, was not fully accom- 
plished until the nineteenth century, with the editions 
of Wolf Heidenheim and S. Baer. From a literary 
point of view, Jacob Emden's siddur was the best 
produced in the eighteenth century. 

The first translation of the prayer-book, the Min- 
hag Romi, in Italian with Hebrew characters, was 
published at Bologna in 1588 (Spanish, Ferrara, 
1552; Jud«o-German, by Elijah Levita, Mantua, 
1562). The author explains that the translation is 
intended for the women, that they too may under- 
stand the prayers. The first English translation 
was by GAMALIEL BEN PEDAIHZUR (a pseudonym; 
London, 1788). The real name of the author was 
concealed from the leaders of the Jewish community 
of London, who would not sanction 
the English translation. The print- 
ing in England of the second English 
translation, by Isaac Pinto, was simi- 
larly opposed, and the translator had it printed by 
John Holt in New York, in 1766. The first French 
translation was printed by M. Ventura, at Nice, in 
1719-18, and the first Dutch translation at The 
Hague, in 1791-98. To facilitate the handling of 
the prayer-bock it was issued in various sizes and 
forms, from folio to 32mo0, and in varying numbers 
of volumes. The “Siddur Magna," used by the 
hazzan, is known as “Kol Bo." Occasional prayers 
were published separately. They form a very inter- 
esting collection, from both the religious and the 
historical point of view. One prayer is entitled: 
“A form of Prayer... on the day appointed for 
a General Fast . . . for obtaining Pardon of our 
Sins and for imploring . . . God's Blessing and 
Assistance on the Arms of His Majesty . . . To- 
gether with a Sermon preached on the same day by 
Moses Cohen d’Azevedo” (Hebrew and English, 
London, 1776). This appears to refer to George IIT. 
and the American Revolution. 

Below is a partial list of the principal prayer-books, 
first editions, in chronological order. The initial 
following the year of publication identifies the min- 
hag: A=Ashkenazic; S = Sephardic; I = Italian; 
R = Romagna; F = French; K = Karaite. For 
the terms denoting the various forms of prayers 
see Pryyut; LITURGY. 
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COLOPHON PAGE OF THE SIDDUR RAB AMRAM, WRITTEN IN 1506 AT TRANI. 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 
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1486. (I)Sidurello. Soncino. (Steinschneider, ** Cat. Bodl." No. 
2061.) 
1490? (A) Teflllah mi-Kol ha-Shanah. (Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus." p. 459; Steinschneider, l.e. No. 
2396.) 
1495? (A) Tefillah mi-kol ha-Shanah. Soncino? (Zedner, l.c.; 
Steinschneider, l.c. No. 2387.) 
1508. (A) Tefillah mi-Kol ha-Shanah. Pesaro. 
Steinsehneider, l.c. No. 2068.) 
1510. (R) Seder Tefillotha-Shanah. Constantinople. (Berliner, 
* Aus Meiner Bibliothek,” No. 1.) 
(A) Tefillah mi-Kol ha-Shanah, with Haggadah. Prague. 
(Steinschneider, I.c. No. 2064.) l 
1524. (S) Temunot, Tehinnot, Tefillot Sefarad, with Piyyut and 
Pizmon. Venice. (Zedner, l.c. p. 485.) 
1525. (S) Tefillot, including Abot, with commentary, Ma‘aribot, 
Yozerot, ete. Trino. (Steinschneider, l.c. No. 2068 ; 
Berliner, l.c. p. 62.) 

1528-29. (K) Seder ha-Tefillot ke-Minhag Kehal ha-Kara’im, in 
4 vols. Venice. 

. (T) Tefillah mi-Reshit we-"Ad Abarit ha-Shanah. Bologna. 

. (I) Tefillot Latine (talian, in Hebrew characters). Bo- 
logna. 

1552. (I) Libro de Oraeyones de Todo el Año. Ferrara. 

1555. (S) Order de Oraciones de Mes Arreo s. sin Doltar de Una 
kh Atra Parte. Ferrara. 

. (A) Tefillot mi-Kol ha-Shanah, designated as a new work ; 
with cabalistic commentary by Lipman Mühlhau- 
sen, and the “Shir ha-Yihud” of Judah ha-Hasid 
of Ratisbon; edited by Naphtali Herz Trevo. 
Thiengen. 

1562. (A) Teflllot, with Judzeo-German translation, and Psalms 

with translation by Shalom b. Abraham. Mantua. 

1571. (A) Tetilot. with Haggadah, Hosha' not, Yozerot, Selinot, 

and commentary by Zebi b. Enoch Zundel and Mor- 
decai Koppelmann. Lublin (2d ed., with calendar 
for seventy years, Cracow, 1582). 
1573-76. (R) Tetlllot. Reprint of the Venice edition of 1521. by 
order of Abraham Yerushalmi. Constantinople. 
. (A) Tetillot. with Parashiyyot, Yozerot, the “Shir ha- 
Yihud," Psalms, Ma'amadot, kinot, decisions, and 
customs. Cracow. 
1579. (A) Tefillot, with Parashiyyot, Yozerot, Selihot. Basel. 
1600. (R) Tefillot (known also as " Hazania shel Romana ?), 
with devotional prayers, including a prayer entitled 
"* Bet ha-Lewi? by Elijah ha-Levi. Venice. 

1622. (S) Teflllot (in Hebrew and Spanish). Venice. 

1644. (S) Teflllot ; daily prayers, and prayers for fast-days and 


(Zedner, 1.¢.3 


1513. 


holy days. 4vols. Amsterdam. 
1649. (I) Teflliot. Verona. 
1650. (A) Teflllot, with Judz:eo-German translation. Amsterdam. 


. (S) Tefillot; edited by Benveniste. Amsterdam. 

. (A) Tefillot, with Psalms, kimhi's commentary, Minhagim 
of Isaac Tyrnau, ete. Amsterdam. 

. (A) ‘Abodat ha-Bore; edited by Akiba Baer. 
dorf (2d improved ed., Sulzbaeh, 1707). 


Wilhelins- 


1690. (A) Tefillot, with grammatical corrections by Nahman 
Lieballer. Dyhernfurth. 

1695. (S) Order de las Oraciones Cotidianas . . . Calendano. 
Amsterdam. 

1696. (A) Tefillah le-Mosheh, with Judseo-German translation. 
Dessau. 


1699-1700. (A) Keter Yosef, with Psalms, and commentary by Is- 
rael b. Moses Darshan. Berlin. 

1700. (A) Derek ha-Yashar (text without vowels), with caba- 
listie annotations by Jacob Naphtali. Berlin. 

1703. (A) Tefillot, with Judzeo-German translation and devotions 
for women by Eliakim Schatzof Kamarno. Amster- 
dam. 

1703. (A) Derek Yesharah, with Psalms, and Jud:ieo-German 
translation entitled 'Sha'arha-Yir'ah." Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. 

1704. (A) Derek Siah ha-Sadeh,Yom Kippur Katan; grammatical 
corrections by Azriel and his son Elijah of Wilna, 
and a special article, " Ma'aneh Eliyahu,” on the 
correct Hebrew pronunciation.  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main. 

1709. (A) Or ha-Yashar, with cabalistic interpretations and in- 
troduction, ““‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” by Meir Pa- 
piers. Amsterdam. 

1712. (S) Bet Tefillah, with cabalistic interpretations by Isaac 
Luria and tradition by Moses Zacuto. Edited by M. 
R. Ottolenghi. Amsterdam. 

1717. (A) Sha‘are Shamayim, with commentary by Isaiah Hur- 
Witz, author of the "*Shelah." 4 vols. Amsterdam. 


1725. (A) Korban Minhah, Ma'aribot, Psalms, etc. 38 vols. Am- 

sterdam. 

1725. (A) Bet Tefillah, with appendix entitled '" Sha'are Tefil-. 

lah ?”; grammatical corrections by Solomon Hanau. 
Jessnitz. ; l 

1727. (A) Yad Kol Bo, with introductions, Mahzor, Selihot, 
and readings for the whole year. Edited by David. 
b. Aryeh Lób of Lida, S5vols. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. 

(K) Tefiltot. 
1529, with piyyutim by Judah Gibbor. 
fut-Kale. 

1737. (S) Det Tefillah and Shabbat Malketa, appended to Mish- 
nayyot. Amsterdam. 

(A) The Book of Religion ; Ceremonies and Prayers of the 
Jews; translated by Gamaliel ben Pedahzur. Lon- 
don. 

1741. (A) Bet Rabel and Sha'ar Hallel-Yah, with an introduction 

by Naphtali Cohen, rabbi of Posen. Amsterdam. 

1744. (S) Tefillot, with cabalistic interpretation (Luria’s method) 

and eabalistie commentary by Raphael Emanuel 
Reeci. Zolkiev. 
1744-47. (A) Bet El, Perek Shirah, Hazot, Selihot, ‘Tikkunim,. 
Psalms, with introduction by Jacob Emden. Altona. 
1760. (A) Teflllot, with English translation by B. Meyers and A. 
Alexander. London. 

1764. (S) Hesed le-Abraham, Abot, and cabalistic commentary 

by Abraham b. 'Tubiana,  Sinyrna. 

1767. (F) Seder ha-Tamid ; edited by E. Carmi. Avignon. 

1771. (S) Teflllot. Daily prayers, and prayers for New-Year, 

Yom Kippur, holy days, and fast-days. O9 vols. Am- 
sterdam. 

1772. (S) Order de las Oraciones Cotidianas, by I. Nieto. London. 


Reproduction of the Venice edition of 1528- 
ə vols. Chu- 


1734. 


1738. 


1772-78. (S) Prières Journalières, by M. Ventura. 4vols. Nice. 
1713. (S) Tefillot, with English translation by A. Alexander. 


London. 

1774. (A) Tefillot; revised and corrected by Mordecai Diissel- 
dorf, with appended kontres of criticism on the sid- 
dur of Solomon Hanau. Prague. 

. (S) Tefillot, with cabalistie annotations from Vital's ‘ 'Ez 
Hayyim ?' ; edited by Aryeh b. Abraham. | Zolkiev. 

. (A) Tefillot ; edited by Wolf Frankel, David Tausk, and 
Süssmann Gluno; approbation by Rabbi Ezekiel 
Landau. Prague. 

. (A) Wa-Ye'tar Yizhak; edited by Isaac Satanov. Berlin. 

. (A) Gebete der Juden, with abridged German translation 
in Hebrew characters by David Friedländer, and 
with Abot. Berlin. 

1788. (S) Tefillah, with Luria’s cabalistic interpretations; edited 

by Asher Margolioth. Lemberg. 

1789-93. (S) Teflllot, with English translation by D. Levi. 6 

vols. London. 
1791-93. (S) Gebeden der Portugeesche Jooden, Door een Joods 
Gnootschap uit het Hebreeuwsch. 4 vols. The 
Hague. 

191. (S) 'Abodat ha-Tamid, with cabalistic commentary by 
Elisha Chavillo. Leghorn. 

1798. (A) To'ome Zebiyah; revised by Isaac Satanow ; with Ger- 

man translation by D. Friedlander. Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 295-514; Zed- 
ner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. s.v. Liturgies; Neubauer, 
Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. s.v. Liturgies; Roest, Cat. Rosen- 
thal. Bibl.s.v. Liturgie; Lowy, Catalogue of Hebraica and 
Judaica in the Library of the Corporation of the City of 
London, s.v. Liturgies; Berliner, Aus Meiner Bibliothek, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898; Lehren, Catalog, pp. 187 et seq., 
Amsterdam, 1599. l 
Many of the old editions were reprinted in the 

course of the nineteenth century; these usually in- 

cluded additional matter with notes. A marked im- 

provement in the grammatical form of the prayer- 

book was achieved in the “Safah Berurah,” edited 
by Wolf Heidenheim (Rödelheim, 1828), which be- 
came the standard text. Heidenheim intended to 
issue a special edition entitled * Halakah Berurah,” 
with a German translation and notes, similar to his 
celebrated Mahzor; the latter work, however, and 
other literary matters, took up all his time. The 

siddur “Hegyon Leb” by L. Landshuth, and H. 

Edelmann's commentary “ Mekor Berakah ” (K6nigs- 

berg, 1845) were the first attempts at scientific inves- 
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tigation into the origin of the prayers in the siddur. 
Seligman Baer, who had access to Heidenheim’s 
additional notes, some old manuscripts, and the old 
editions of the various siddurim, by 

Baer’s editing the *'Abodat Yisrael” (Ródel- 

(££ Abodat heim, 1868) gave to the world the 
Yisrael.”  siddur par excellence. Theauthor in 
his preface acknowledged the assist- 

ance rendered by Leopold Zunz and R. Solomon 
Klein through various suggestions and explanations. 

A few examples of Baer’s emendations will give 
an idea of his method: In the benediction “Shelo 
‘Asani Goi” he changes “goi” to “nokri” (= " non- 
Jew”), because in Biblical Hebrew * goi" means “a 
people? (p. 40). In the benediction “ We-la-Malshi- 
nim" of the ‘Amidah, in place of * Kol ‘ose rish'ah ? 
(all evil-doers) he inserts the old rendering *ha- 
minim,” which he thinks is derived from “ ha-me‘an- 
nim" (refusers; Jer. xiii. 10)—Jews who refuse to 
recognize their religion. Hearguesagainst the ren- 
dering “‘ose rish‘ah,” because nearly all men do 
evil sometimes. The author does not dare to make 
any change in the ‘Amidah, so he gives both ver- 
sions, leaving the choice between them to the read- 
er's discretion (p. 98). In the ‘Abodah, from the 
passage, “They bowed, prostrated, thanked, and 
fell on their faces,” he omits the word “u-modim ” 
as an error, and shows the origin of this error in the 
1580 Salonica edition of the Mahzor, whose editor 
followed unconsciously the ‘Alenu. The commen- 
tary is entitled * Yakim Lashon," and gives ref- 
erences for the verses and quotations, compares the 
variations, and adds grammatical corrections as to 
form, vowels, and accents, concise explanations of 
the text, and a digest of the customs and regulations 
regarding the order of the prayers. The siddur 
contains the prayers for the whole year, the para- 
shiyyot-readings for weck-days and semiholy days, 
ma'amadot, Abot, Perek Shirah, yozerot, selihot; 
and the Psalms (special part), prefaced by an ex plana- 
tion of their accents. In the yozer to Shabu'ot, Baer 
shows that “keren afelah” (point of darkness) is a 
euphemism for Clermont, in France, and refers to 
the Crusade of 1095 (p. 758). The siddur contains 
804 quarto pages, besides the Psalms. 

Next in importance is the siddur *'Iyyun Tefil- 
lah,” by Jacob Zebi Mecklenburg, rabbi of Königs- 
berg (1855). He followed the method of his own 
commentary, “Ha-Ketab weha-Kabbalah,” on the 
Pentateuch (Leipsic, 1839), in which he endeavored 
to show that the whole of tradition was contained in 
the text of the Torah. The author's lucid styleand 
the free use of German paraphrases helped to make 
clear the meaning of the conventional terms of the 
Hebrew prayers. Heaimedat the highest devotional 
expression, but in several cases the result is too far- 
fetched, as in the instance in which he endeavored 
to define each of the sixteen synonyms of “Emet 
we-yazzib.” The author's “opening words" be- 
fore prayer and the pouring out of the sinful soul 
before Yom Kippur (end of siddur) are fine speci- 
mens of his Hebrew. 

The siddurim “Nahora ha-Shalem” (Wilna and 
Grodno, 1827), “Seder Tefillat Yisrael” (with “ De- 
rek ha-Hayyim," voluminous notes on the customs 
and regulations pertaining to the various seasons of 


the year in connection with the prayers; compiled 
and edited by Jacob Lissa, Zolkiev, 1828), and the 
* Korban Minhah” and the “Bet Rahel” were in 
common use during the nineteenth century, and 
were extensively reprinted. 

All these were of the Minhag Ashkenaz. The 
Sephardim, save for the English translations of the 
old text, were inactive. A new Sephardic minhag, 
in à sense a mixture of both the Ashkenazic and 
Sephardic, was edited by Jacob Kopel Lipschütz of 
Meseritz, in two parts(Slobuta, 1804). "This edition 
was used by the Hasidim in Volhynia and Ukraine. 
There were no less than six versions of the so-called 
“Siddur Nusah ha-Ari” (Luria) when Israel BeShT 
adopted the original Sephardic minhag (see Rodkin- 
son, “ Toledot ‘Ammude Habad,” p. 81, Kónigsberg, 
1876). The siddur of the Jews of Southern Arabia 


(Jerusalem, 1894, 1898) also forms part of the 


Sephardic “minhag” (Bacher, in “J. Q. R.” xiv. 
581-621). ! 

' The translations of the prayer-book into various 
languages multiplied. In addition to Italian, Span- 
ish, Judzo-German, German, English, French, and 
Dutch translations that were earlier than the nine- 
teenth century, there appeared * Tefillot Yisrael,” a 
Hebrew text with IIungarian translation edited by 
M. Rosenthal and M. ‘Bloch (Presburg, 1841); a 
Hebrew and Danish edition was prepared by A. A. 
Wolff (Copenhagen, 1845); Hebrew and Polish, by 
Hirsch Liebkind (Warsaw, 1846); He- 
brew and Bohemian (Vienna, 1847). 
The Form of Daily Prayers (Minhag 
Sefarad) was translated into Mahrati 
by Solomon Samuel and Hayyim Samuel, with a 
prayer, in Hebrew verse and Mahrati, for Queen 
Victoria (Bombay, 1859). A Rumanian edition, 
“Rugiciunile Israelitor," was edited by N. C. Pop- 
per (Bucharest and Vienna, 1868). A Russian trans- 
lation was made by Joseph Hurwitz, rabbi of Grodno 
(Wilna, 1870; a better edition, with introduction, 
by Asher Wahl, Wilna, 1886). “Izraeliticki Molit- 
yenik " is a Croatian translation by Caro’ Schwartz 
(Agram, 1902; see Bloch’s * Wochenschrift," 1902, 
p. 167). All these translations, with the exception 
of the Mahrati, are of the Ashkenazic minhag. 

The Karaites published various editions of their 
prayer-book (3 vols., Chufut-Kale, 1806; 4 vols., 
Eupatoria, 1836; 4 vols., Vienna, 1854). Their latest 
siddur is much abridged (in one volume); it was 
edited by Joshua b. Moses Razon Sirgani, for the Con- 
gregation of Karaite Israelites in Egy pt, by authority 
of the Karaite bet-din at Eupatoria in 1898 (ed. 
Budapest, 1903). A very interesting discovery was 
the “Seder Tefillot ha-Falashim,” prayers of the 
Falasha Jews of Abyssinia (Ethiopic text with He- 
brew translation by Joseph Halévy, Paris, 1877). 
'The text was procured by Zerubbabel b. Jacob; the 
prayers were composed or compiled by Abba Sakwin 
(PD) in the thirteenth century. The book contains 
a prayer by the angels and a prayer at sacrifices. 
Another old liturgy is that of the Samaritans, trans- 
literated into Hebrew by M. Heidenheim (Leipsic, 
1885; comp. “La Liturgie Samaritaine, Office du 
Soir des Fétes,” by S. Rappoport, Paris, 1900). 

In America the “Seder ha-Tefillot " of the Sephar- 
dim appeared with an English translation by S. H. 


Transla- 
tions. 
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Jackson (New York, 1826). A much improved Se- 
phardic siddur, “Sifte Zaddikim,” was edited by 


Isaac Leeser in Philadelphia in 1887 (2d ed. 1846). 
'The Ashkenazim satisfied themselves with the Euro- 


pean editions, some of which they republished in .| 


New York, although Leeser published also, with an 
English translation, the daily prayers of the Ashke- 
nazic ritual. 

In England the English translation of the prayer- 
book received various improvements during the 
nineteenth century. ` The best edition of the Sephar- 
dic ritual is. that of D. A. de Sola, revised by the 
haham Moses Gaster (ed. London, 1901), and the 
best edition of the daily prayers of the Ashkenazim 


was published for the United Hebrew Congregations 


of the British Empire, authorized by Chief Rabbi 
N. M. Adler (2d ed., London, 1891). The cost of 
production was defrayed by Mrs. Nathaniel Monte- 
fiore, and the book sold at one shilling. The text 
was corrected from the Baer edition; the translation 
is by 8. Singer. 
duced a large exportation to America. More re- 
cently A. Davis and H. N. Adler have begun a 
Service-Book for the Festivals, with an English ver- 
sion and with metrical translations of the piyyutim 
by Israel Zangwill and others (London, 1904). 
Reform Ritual: The first Reform prayer- 
book for public divine service was the “Seder ha- 
‘Abodah, Minhag Kehal Bayit Hadash ” (* Ordnung 
der Oeffentlichen Andacht fiir die Sabbath und Fest- 
tage des Ganzen Jahres, nach dem Gebrauche des 
Neuen Tempel-Vereins”), in Hebrew and German, 
for Sabbath and holy-day services. The reading 
began from the left side of the siddur, and the He- 
brew was pronounced in the Sephardic style. The 
siddur was edited by S. I. Frünkeland I. M. Bresse- 
lau and dedicated to Israel Jacobson (Hamburg, 
1818). Previous to this edition there were several 
prayer-books in more or less abridged form, in the 
. vernacular, but, being intended for pri- 
vate devotion, these aroused no opposi- 
tion on the part of the Orthodox Jews, 
as did the * Hamburg-Tempel-Gebet- 
buch.” On Oct. 26, 1818, immedi- 
ately after the holy days, the Ham- 
burg rabbinate, consisting of Baruch 
b. Meir Ozers (ab bet din), and Moses Jaffe and Jehiel 
Michel Speier (dayyanim), protested against and 
denounced it in all the synagogues of Hamburg. 
Their objections were mainly to: (1) the abridg- 
ment,.of the Hebrew text; (2) changes in the text; 
(3) substitution of translations for parts of the 
prayers; (4)abolition of the silent prayer; (5) elim- 
ination of various references to the restoration of 
Palestine and to the Temple sacrifice of the future. 
There was no change in the references to the res- 
urrection of the dead; the changes in the text were 
mainly directed against the belief in the Messiah and 
in the restoration of the Jewish state and the Tem- 
ple sacrifice. Thus, in the benediction before 
Shema‘, in place of “O bring us in peace from 
the four corners of the earth and make us go up- 
right to our land,” was substituted, “Have mercy 
on us, O Lord our God, and bring us blessing and 
peace from the four corners of the earth.” In the 
Musaf prayer, in place of “and Thou hast com- 


The Ham- 
burg New 
Temple 
(g Ge- 
betbuch.” 


"were exiled from our land . 


The low price of the siddur in- 


manded us to bring the additional offering of the 
Sabbath. May it be Thy will O Lord our God, to 


lead us up in joy into our land, where we will 
prepare unto Thee the offerings that are obligatory 
for us," etc., the following occurs: * Thou hast 
commanded Moses on Mount Sinai to prepare the 
additional offering of the Sabbath. Therefore, may 
it be Thy will, O Lord, to accept in mercy the ut- 
terings of our lips instead of our obligatory sacri- 
fices." "These changes, however, were inconsistent 
with portions of the text left intact, such as: in the 
‘Amidah, “Let our eyes behold the return in mercy 
to Zion”; in * Ya'aleh we-Yabo,” “The remem- 
brance of the Messiah the son of David"; and in 
the Musaf of the holy days, * On account of our sins 
. Thou mayest again 
in mercy upon us and upon Thy Sanctuary speedily 
rebuild it and magnify its glory." The 'Abodah, 

reciting the mode of sacrifice in the Temple by the 
high priest, was included in the Musaf of Yom 
Kippur. These contradictions, perhaps, can be ex- 
plained by the desire of the leaders of thenew move- 
ment to avoid too strong an opposition to apparent. 
flaws in the Jewish ritual. 

The interdiction of the Hamburg rabbinate con- 
fined the use of the new prayer-book to a very nar- 
row circle, even among the members of the Reform 
party; and this led to conservative modifications in 
the second edition, entitled * Gebetbuch für die Oef- 
fentliche und Häusliche Andacht der Israeliten " 
(Hamburg, 1841), by the restoration of some of the 
Hebrew sections and the week-day prayers, and omis- 
sion of the benediction * We-la-Malshinim " of the 
‘Amidah. But these modifications were insuflicient 
to satisfy the Orthodox party, and Isaac Bernays, the 
hakam-rabbi of Hamburg, on Oct. 11, 1841, promui- 
gated an anathema against the use of the Reform 
prayer-book and stigmatized it as “frivolous” and 
as designed to deny “the religious future promised 
to Israel" (religiós-verheissene Zukunft"), On the 
other hand, Samuel Holdheim and Abraham Geiger 
expressed their approval. Geiger even wished that 
the Hamburg Temple prayer-book contained less 
Hebrew, since it is not understood by the wor- 
shipers. He desired more radical changes in the 
text, but disapproved the Sephardie pronunciation. 
Zacharias Frankel approved the changes in the piy- 
yutim and would have allowed the omission of sac- 
rifice references, but he criticized the other changes. 
Frankel opposed the omission of *O cause a new 
light to shine upon Zion” from the benediction be- 
fore Shema‘, notwithstanding that it is omitted from 
the siddur of Saadia Gaon. Frankel argued that 
it is not a question of legality but of sentiment, and 
pointed out the danger of affecting the national and 
historical spirit of Judaism by changing the form of 
a prayer which is recited by the Jews all over the 
world. He also criticized the inconsistency created 
by eliminating * Restore the priests to their service, 
the Levites to their song and psalmody,” while leav- 
ing the references to the prayer for the rebuilding 
of the Temple. 

Evidently Frankel’s criticism took effect. Atany 
rate Geiger’s view regarding the Reform prayer- 
book occasioned a pronounced reaction. Geiger’s 
own “Seder Tefillah Debar Yom be-Yomo” (*Israe 
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litisches Gebetbuch fiir den Oeffentlichen Gottes- 
dienst in Ganzen Jahre,” Breslau, 1854) is certainly 
less radical than either edition of the Hamburg 
Temple prayer-book. Geiger’s siddur reads from 
right to left and contains almost the 
whole Hebrew text of the prayers. 
Indeed, the changes are so few and 
insignificant that it could casily pass 
for an Orthodox prayer-book. There are even the 
benedictions for zizit and phylacteries in the week- 


Geiger's 
Siddur. 


day service, including Minhah and Ma'arib In 


the benediction * We-la-Malshinim ” “slanderers,” 
“evil-doers,” and “the arrogant” are changed to 
“slander,” “evil,” and “arrogance.” Nearly all 
the references to the Messiah and the restoration 
remain untouched. The Musaf for Sabbath con- 
tains the words “and the additional offering of the 
Sabbath-day we will prepare [omitting “and offer 
up ”] unto Thee in love," etc. The siddur has also 
the prayers for the close of Sabbath, including “ We- 
Yitten Leka.” In the New-Year’s prayer is in- 
cluded the Shofar service, and the Musaf Yom Kip- 
pur has nearly the complete list of the “ Al-Het.” 

The Reform ritual of the Hamburg Temple was 
carried over to England, where D. W. Marks edited 
a “Seder ha-Tefillot,” on Reform lines, for the West 
London Synagogue of British Jews (London, 1841), 
The Orthodox Jews, more especially of the Sephar- 

dic branch, condemned the innovation, 
In England and Haham Raphael Meldola and 
and Chief Rabbi Herschel published an in- 

America. terdict against the new prayer-book 

on May 10, 1841, characterizing it *a 
great evil," *an abomination " which should not be 
brought into a Jewish home. Bvt while checked in 
England, Reform developed in Germany, the second 
edition of the.“ Gebetbuch für Jüdische Reformge- 
meinden ” appearing at Berlin in 1852. 

Reform prayer-books in America were published 
soon after 1850: L. Merzbacher’s “Seder Tefillah ” 
(New York, 1855; 2d ed., S. Adler, 1868); Wise's 
* Minhag America ” (Hebrew and English, and He- 
brew and. German; Cincinnati, 1857); Einhorn's 
“Olat Tamid” (Hebrew and German; Baltimore, 
1858); Benjamin Szold's *Kodesh Hillulim” (He- 
brew and German; 256.1862). The authors of the 
American prayer-books were extremely radical in 
the abridgment of the Hebrew text and in clim- 
inating all references to a personal Messiah, the 
restoration, and the resurrection of the dead, and in 
place of “resurrection,” “immortality " was some- 
times substituted. For example, in the ‘Amidah, 
instead of * Go'el " (Redeemer) was substituted “ ge- 
'ulah ? (redemption); and for * mehayyeh ha-metim ” 
(who quickenest the dead) was substituted “ me- 
hayyeh ha-kol” (who vivifiest all things [Adler's 
ed.]), or “mehayyeh nishmat ha-metim ” (who keep- 
eth alive the souls of dying mortals [^ Minhag Ameri- 
ca"p, or *notea' hayye ‘olam be-tokenu ? (who hast 
implanted within. us immortal life [Einhorn ver- 
sion, adopted in “The Union Prayer-Book”]). A 
curious error occurs in the English translation in the 
* Minhag America”: the words *zorea' zedakot" 
(He soweth righteousness) are rendered *the arm 
of justice "—" zorea‘” being mistaken for “zeroa‘ ” 
(see Cincinnati Conference revision, 187). 


Marcus Jastrow collaborated with Benjamin Szold 
in the revision of the latter’s prayer-book, and edited 
* *Abodat Yisrael” for the synagogueand “ Hegyon 
Leb” for the home (1870, with English translation). 
. David Levy’s “‘Abodat ha-Kodesh,” for the Con- 
gregation Beth Elohim, Charleston, S. C. (1879), 
retains the: phrase “mehayyeh ha-metim," which 
he renders “who granted eternal life to the dead.” 
Isaac S. Moses’ “Tefillah le-Mosheh” (Milwaukee, 
1884) is largely devoted to a revision of the trans- 
lation. Joseph Krauskopf’s “Service Ritual” (Phil- 
adelphia, 1888; 2d ed. 1892) claims to preserve only 
the “spirit” of the prayers; he omits even the 
Patriarchal benediction. The book consists chiefly 
of readings and choral chants. 

Perhaps the most radical prayer-book is Joseph 
Leonard Levy’s “ Book of Prayer” (Pittsburg, 1902; 
see D. W. Amram in * Reform Advocate," 1908, p. 
544). Hinhorn’s *'Olat ha-Tamid," with emenda- 
tions and English translation by E. G. Hirsch (Chi- 
cago, 1896), has become a recognized authority in 
the Reform liturgy of America. 

The standard Reform prayer-book is the “Seder 
Tefillat Yisrael” (“ The Union Prayer-Book for Jew- 
ish Worship”; edited and published by the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis; 2 vols., Cincin- 
nati, 1895).. Part i. contains prayers for the Sab- 
bath, the three festivals, and the week-days; part 
ii. contains prayers for New-Year's Day and the Day 
of Atonement. . This prayer-book has more Hebrew 
than other American Reform prayer-books. The 
prayer for mourners occupies a prominent place, as. 
do the silent devotions. It contains also “The 

Blessing of the Light” for Hanukkah 


«The (on Sabbath eve), readings from the 
Union Torah and Haftarah (translations), 
Prayer- selections from the Scriptures, and 
Book." recitations. It has no Musaf prayer. 


“ Abinu Malkenu” is recited on Rosh 
ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur. “Our Father, our 
King! inscribe us in the book of life,” is paraphrased 
*. , . help us to lead a good and pure life." “In- 
scribe us in the book of redemption and salvation ”. 
does not occur, though the Hebrew appears there 
unchanged. The Yom Kippur service is divided 
into five parts: Evening, Morning, Afternoon, Me- 
morial, and Concluding Prayers. ini | 

By 1905, ten years after its publication, “The 
Union Prayer-Book” had been adopted by 183 Re- 
form congregations, and 02,924 copies had been 
issued. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, in Orient, 1842, pp. 231-232 (enumerates 
fourteen distinet works on the subjeet of the Hamburg Reform 

Prayer-Book); Zeitung des Judenthams, 1842, No. 8; Holz- 


man, 'Emek Refwim, New York, 1865; Emanuel Schreiber, 
Reformed Judaism, pp. 181-156, Spokane, 1892. 
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PRAYER-MOTIVES. See Music, Syna- 


GOGAL. 
PREACHING. See HOMILETICS. 


PRECEDENCE: Priority and preference given 
to individuals as a matter of established rule or eti- 
quette. The superiority of the husband over his 
wife was recognized when God said to Eve, “He 
[Adam] shall rule over thee.” The male was pre- 
ferred to the female, and the first-born son received 
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a double share of the inheritance. The issue of 
a bondwoman was considered of a lower class 
(Gen. xxi. 10). Class distinction was established in 
Egypt, where all of the tribe of Levi were set free 
from bondage (Ex. R. v. 20), and where its members 
preserved records of their pedigrees (Num. R. xiii. 
10). The Levites were given charge of the Sanctuary 
(Num. xviii.1). Aaron headed the family of priests. 
Thus three classes were formed—the Kohanim, the 
Levites, and the Israelites. These divisions re- 

mained, nominally, after the Temple 

Classes was destroyed. Precedence was still 
and Ranks. given to the Kohen, after whom came 

the Levite, and then the Israelite; this 
order was observed in choosing those who were to 
read in the synagogue the weekly portion of the 
Pentateuch (Git. v. 8; see LAW, READING FROM THE). 
The Kohen is entitled to precedence in the reading 
of the Torah and in saying grace, ard he receives 
the best portion at the meal (Git. 59b). "The Israel- 
ites are ranked as follows: the learned men who 
are the officers of the community; after these, 
learned men who deserve to hold such positions 
(candidates); next, the leading men of the congrega- 
tions; then the common people (Git. 60a; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 186). Men of authority who 
render decisions precede those who are learned in pil- 
pulistic argumentation (“ Be'er Heteb,” ad loe.). 

Order of precedence according to the baraita runs 
as follows: (1) one anointed with the sacred oil 
(king); (2) the high priest; (8) one anointed for bat- 
tle (field-commander); (4) the substitute high priest; 
(5) the chief of the guard (of the Temple “ma‘a- 
mad”); (6) the chief of the bet din; (7) the trus- 
tee of the Temple; (8) the treasurer of the Temple; 
(9) the ordinary priest; (10) the Levite; (11) the 
Israelite; (12) the bastard; (18) the Nethinite (see 
Josh. ix. 97); (14) the “ ger” or proselyte; (15) the re- 
leased slave (who has embraced Judaism). This 
order holds good only where there is equality in 
learning; otherwise the learned bastard precedes the 
ignorant high priest (Tosef., Hor, ii. [ed. Zucker- 
mandl, p. 476]; comp. Yer. Hor. iii. 5). “The ha- 
kam precedes the unlearned king because when a 
hakam dies he leaves a vacancy; but when a king 
dies any Israelite is fit to succeed him. . . . The 
king precedes the high priest; the high priest pre- 
cedes the prophet” (Hor. 18a). 

It was the custom that the younger girl should 
not marry before her elder sister (Gen. xxix. 26). 
A public marriage ceremony has precedence over 
a public funeral, and a reception to the king pre- 
cedes both. King Agrippa, however, gave way to 


the bridal procession at the crossing of the highway | 


(Ket.17a). Inthesynagogue, if there 


Marriage be present both a bridegroom and a 
Pre- mourner, the bridegroom and the 
cedence.  wedding-party leave first, and the 


mourner with the consolers afterward 
(Tos. Ket. ad loc.). The bridegroom sits at the head 
of the table (M. K. 28b), and has priority over others 
in the honor of reading the Torah. The bridegroom 
who marries a virgin precedes one who marries a 
widow; but one who marries a divorcée ranks after 
both (* Be'er Heteb ? to Orah Hayyim, 1386, 1). 


The ancient custom at meals was to recline on | 


couches. The highest in rank sits at the head of 
the table; the next in rank, at the upper end ; next, 
at the lower end. R. Johanan said, “The host 
breaks the bread and the guest says grace.” The 
washing of the hands before meals begins with the 
highest in rank and ends with the lowest. The 
washing of the fingers after meals begins with the 
highest, provided there are no more than five persons 
present; if there are more, the washing begins with 
the lowest and proceeds upward, until the fifth 
person from the head is reached; then the highest 
in rank washes, followed by the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth (Ber. 46a, b). Brothers sit accord- 
ing to age (Gen. xliii. 9, Rashi). 

On dangerous roads the lowest in rank goes first. 
Thus Jacob, fearing the vengeance of Esau, ar- 
ranged that the handmaids with their children 
should precede Leah and her children, who went be- 
fore Rachel and Joseph, though Jacob himself cou- 
rageously headed all (Gen. xxxiii. 1-3). The man 
must not follow the woman. “Rather follow a 
lion than a woman.” R. Nahman called Manoah an 
“‘om ha-arez" because he “went after his wife” 
(Judges xiii. 11; Ber. 61a). Aaron was always to 

the right of Moses. When three per- 


When sonsare walking together, thesuperior 
Traveling. walks in the middle; the next in rank 
on his right, and the other on his left 

(Er. 54b). Women ride behind men, as is evident 


from the case of Rebekah, who followed Eliezer 
(Gen. xxiv. 61). While Rabbah b. Huna and Levi 
b. Huna b. Hiyya were on a journey the latter's. 
donkey moved in front of the former's. Rabbah, 
being higher in rank, was offended by the apparent 
slight until R. Levi apologized and spoke of a new 
subject “in order to brighten him up” (Shab. 51b). 
When two camels meet, the one more heavily laden 
has the right of way (J. Briskin, “Taw Yehoshua‘,” 
p. 72, Warsaw, 1895). According to another au- 
thority, no order of precedence should be observed 
on the road or on a bridge, or in the washing of un- 
clean hands (Ber, 47a). At the lavatory the one who 
enters has precedence over the one who comes out ; 
at the bath-house the order is reversed (J. Briskin, 
l.c. pp. 31, 32). In ascending stairs or a ladder the 
highest in rank ascends first; in descending, he goes. 
down last. On entering a prison the lowest in rank 
enters last. The host enters the house first and leaves. 
last (Derek Erez, iii.). In the case of ransom the 
order runs: the mother, oneself, the son, the father, 
the religious teacher (Tosef. ii) See ETIQUETTE; 
GREETING, FORMS OF. 
E. C. 


PRECENTOR. See HAzzan. 
PRECIOUS STONES. See GEMS. 


PREDESTINATION : The belief that the des- 
tiny of manis determined beforehand by God. “ Pre- 
destination" in this sense is not to be confounded 
with the term * preordination," applied to the moral 
agents as predetermining either election to eternal 
life or reprobation. This latter view of predestina- 
tion, held by Christian and Mohammedan theologians, 
is foreign to Judaism, which, professing the prin- 
ciple of FREE WILL, teaches that eternal life and 
reprobation are dependent solely upon man's good 
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or evil actions. It isin regard to the material life, 
as to whether man will experience good fortune or 
meet adversity, that Judaism recognizes a divine 
decision. According to Josephus, who desired to 
present the Jewish parties as so many philosophical 
schools, the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes were 
divided on this question. The Pharisees held that 
notall things are divinely predestined, but that some 
are dependent on the will of man; the Sadducees 
denied any interference of God in human affairs; 
while the Essenes ascribed everything to divine pre- 
destination (* B. J.” ii. 8, § 14; * Ant." xiii. 5, S 9). 

In this controversy the real point at issue was 
the question of divine providence. As followers of 
Epicurus, the Sadducees, according to Josephus, 
held that all the phenomena of this world are due 
to chance and they denied the existence of a divine 
providence. "The Essenes attributed everything to 
the will of God, and, exaggerating the conception 
of divine providence, denied to man any initiative. 
The Pharisees, fully aware that predestination pre- 
cludes free-will, adopted a middle view, declaring 
that man is subject to predestination in his material 
life, but is completely free in his spiritual life. This 
view is expressed in the teaching of R. Akiba (Abot 
ii. 15): “All is foreseen, yet freedom is granted”; 
and in the similar saying of R. Hanina, “ All is in 
the power of God, except the fear of God” (Ber. 
38b; Niddah 16b). Another saying of Hanina’s is, 
* À man does not hurt his finger in this world unless 
it has been decreed above? (Hul. 7b). Similarly it 
is said, “The plague may rage for seven years, and 
yet no man will die before the appointed hour" 
(Sanh, 29a; Yeb. 114b). 

The most striking example of predestinarian be- 
lief found in the Talmud is the legend concerning 
Eleazar ben Pedat. This amora, being in straitened 
circumstances, asked God how long he would suffer 
from his poverty. The answer, received ina dream, 
was, “My son, wouldst thou have Me overthrow 
the world?” (Ta‘an. 25a); the meaning being that 
Eleazar's poverty could not be helped, he having 
been predestined to be poor. 

Some later doctors of the Talmud admitted an- 
other kind of predestination, which widely differs 
from the old doctrine; this is the belief that every 
person has a particular star with which his destiny 
is indissolubly bound. Rabba said, 
* Progeny, duration of life, and sub- 
sistence are dependent upon the con- 
stellations? (M. K. 28a). This astro- 
logical predestination seems to have 
been admitted because it solved the ever-recurring 
question, “ Why does a just God so often permit the 
wicked to lead happy lives, while many righteous 
are miserable?" However, whether man's destiny 
be regulated by a providential or by an astrological 
predestination, it can sometimes, according ‘to the 
Rabbis, be changed through prayer and devotion. 

The discussions that arose between the Asn‘ARIYA, 


the Islamic partizans of predestination, and their 
opponents, the Motazilites, found an echo in Jewish 


literature. In an essay entitled “Iggeret ha-Geze- 
rah,” Abner of Burgos propounds the Ash'ariya 
doctrine of predestination, according to which every 
human act, both in the material and the spiritual 


Connection 
with 
Astrology. 
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life, is predestined. This doctrine, however, was 
combated by all Jewish thinkers, and especially by 
Maimonides, who pointed out all the absurdities to 
which the Ash‘ariya were compelled to have re- 
course in order to sustain their views (“Moreh Ne- 
bukim,” iii., ch. xvii.). 

K. I. Dn. 

PREEXISTENCE: Existence previous to | 
earthly life or to Creation, attributed in apocry phal 
and rabbinical writings to persons and things form- 
ing part of the divine plan of human salvation or 
the world's government. 

Preexistence of the Souls of the Righteous: 
* Before God created the world He held a consulta- 
tion with the souls of the righteous." "This view, 
apparently, has been adopted from the Zend-A vesta, 
in which the holy * fravashis" (souls) of the heroes of 
Mazdaism have a cosmic character. With these Ahu- 
ramazda holds council before creating the world 
(* Bundahis," ii. 9; “S. B. E." v. 14; comp. xxiii. 
179-980; Spiegel, “Eranische Alterthumskunde,” 
Enoch speaks of an assembly of the holy 
and righteous ones in heaven under the wings of the 
Lord of the spirits, with the Elect (the Messiah) in 
their midst (xxxix. 4-7, xl. 5, Ixi. 12); he mentions 
especially the “first fathers and the righteous who 
have dwelt in that place [paradise] from the begin- 
ning” (Ixx. 4). In fact, it is a “congregation of 
the righteous" in heaven that will appear in the 
Messianic time (xxxviii. 3, liii. 6, 1xii. 8), and “the 
Elect, who had been hidden, will be revealed with 
them? (xlviii. 6, lxii. 7). Likewise, it is said in 
IV Esd. vii. 28, xiii. 52, xiv. 9 that “the hidden 
Messiah will be revealed together with ail those that 
are with him."  Parsism casts light on the origin 
and significance of this belief also. In * Bundaliis? 
(xxix. 5-6, xxx. 17) the immortals that come to the 
assistance of Soshians (* the Savior?) are mentioned 
by name, and the number of the righteous men and 
damsels that live forever is specified as fifteen each 
(Windischman, “Zoroastrische Studien," 1868, pp. 
244-249; comp. “the thirty righteous ones that stand 
before God all day preserving the world”: Gen. R. 
xxxvi.; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 40; Midr. Teh. Ps. v.; 
Suk. 45b has “ the thirty-six righteous”). The Syriac 
Apoc. Baruch (xxx. 12) speaks of “a certain number 
of righteous souls that will come forth from their 
retreats at the advent of the Messiah” (comp. Yeb. 
62a: “The son of David will not come until all the 
souls have left the cage” [* guf,” “columbarium ”]). ` 

Of the preexistence of Moses mention is made in 
Assumptio Mosis (i. 14): * He designed me and pre- 
pared me bofore the foundation of the world that I 
should be the mediator of the Covenant”; similarly 
inan apocryphon entitled * Joseph's Prayer,” quoted 
by Origen,in Johannem xxv., opp. iv. 84; where 
Jacob says, “I am an angel of God and a primeval 
spirit, the first-born of all creatures, and like me were 
Abraham and Isaac created before any other work of 

God. Iam invested with the highest 


Moses and office in the face of God and invoke 
the Him by His ineffable name." The Pa- 


Patriarchs. triarchs are, indeed, declared to have 
been part of the Merkabah (Gen. R. 
lxxii. 7; comp. the bridal gown of ASENATH, “ pre- 


pared from the beginnings of the world”). 
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An ancient baraita handed down in different ver- 


sions enumerates six or seven persons or things Cre- 
ated before the world came into existence: (1) the 
Torah, which is called “the firstling of His way ” 
(Prov. viii. 22, Hebr.); (2) the throne of glory, which 
is “established of old ? (Ps. xciii. 2); (8) the sanc- 
tuary—‘“ From the beginning is the place of our 
sanctuary ” (Jer. xvii. 12); (4) the Patriarchs—" I saw 
your fathers as the first ripe in the fig-tree at her 
first time ” (Hos. ix. 10); (5) Israel—" Thy congrega- 
tion, which Thou hast created from the beginning " 
(Ps. Ixxiv. 2, Hebr.); (6) the Messiah—* Before the 
sun his name sprouts forth as Yinnon, 'the Awa- 
kener'? (Ps. Ixxii. 17, rabbinical interpretation) ; 
also, “His issue is from the beginning” (Micah v. 
1; Pirke R. El. iii); (7) repentance * Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or even tliou hadst 
formed the earth and the world,” Thou saidst, “ Re- 
turn [to God] ye children of men ” (Ps. xc. 2-9). 

"o these seven some added: (8) Gan 'Eden— 
«The Lord God planted a garden in Eden from the 
beginning” (Gen. ii. 8, rabbinical interpretation of 
* mi-Kedem ”); and (9) Gehenna—* Tofet is ordained 
of old" (Isa. xxx. 88). There is also a tenth men- 
tioned in some sources: the Holy Land—-" The first 
of thedust of the world" (Prov. viii. 26, Hebr. ; Pes. 
 D4a; Ned. 89b; Pirke R. El iii.; Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu R. xxxi. ; Tan., Naso, ed. Buber, p. 19; Midr. 
Teh. Ps. Ixxiv.; Ps. cxiii; Gen. R. i. 8; Sifre, 
Deut. 37). 

Many parallels are found in the various Apocry- 
phal books. “The throne of glory was the first 
thing created by God” (Slavonic Enoch, xxv. 4). 
Paradise with all the treasures of reward for the 
righteous (Midr. Teh. Ps. xxxi. 20 [19]) is prepared 
from the beginning (Apoc. Baruch, iv. 6, lii. 7, 
]xxxi. 4, Ixxxiv. 6; Slavonic Enoch, ix. 1, xlix. 2; 
Ethiopic Enoch, ciii. 3; comp. xxxviii. 3; IV Esd. 
viii. 59). Leviathan and Behemoth also are pre- 
pared from the beginning (Apoc. Baruch, xxix. 4; 
IV Esd. vi. 49; comp. B. B. 44b); and the glory or the 
light of the first day is prepared for the righteous 
(Apoc. Baruch, xlviii. 49, lix. 11, Ixvi. 7; IV Esd. 
vii. 9, viii, 59; comp. Hag. 12a; Gen. R. iii. 6). So 
with Gehenna and its tortures, prepared for the 
wicked (Apoc. Baruch, lix. 2; IV Esd. vii. 84, 93; 
viii. 59; xiii. 86; Slavonic Enoch, x. 4) Jerusalem 
also has existed from eternity (Apoc. Baruch, iv. 9, 
6: IV Esd. vii. 26, viii. 52). The Messiah shall 
bring all the hidden treasures to light (Enoch, xlvi. 
3, xlix. 4, lxi. 18; IV Esd. xii. 82, xiii. 95, xiv. 9). 

In tho New Testament the same view is expressed 
regarding the preexistence of persons and things 
forming part of the divine salvation. When Jesus, 
in John viii. 58, says, “ Before Abraham was, Iam," 
allusion is made to the preexistence of the Messiah. 
So is the Kingdom—that is, the reward of paradise 

—* prepared for you [the righteous] 
In from the foundation of the world” 

the New (Matt. xxv. 84; comp. Abot iii. 16). 

Testament. From Matt. xiii. 85 it appears that the 
“dark sayings of old” of Ps. Ixx viii. 2 


was understood to refer to Messianic secrets pre- 


pared from the foundation of the world. Similarly 


the names of the righteous are * written in the book of: 


life from the foundation of the world ? (Rev. xvii. 8). 
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But the blood of the martyr prophets was also be- 
lieved to have been *shed from the foundation of 
the world? (Luke xi. 50); hence; also, that of the 
“Lamb” (Rev. xiii. 8; Heb. ix. 260). The Apostles 
claimed to have been, with their master, "chosen 
from the foundation of the world” (Eph. i. 4; comp. 
John xvii. 24; I Peter i. 20; Heb. iv. 38). K. 

Preexistence of the Messiah: This includes 
his existence before Creation; the existence of his 
name; his existence after the creation of the world. 
Two Biblical passages favor the view of the pre- 
existence of the Messiah: Micah v. 1 (A. V. 2), 
speaking of the Bethlehemite ruler, says that his 
* goings forth have been from of old, from everlast- 
ing"; Dan. vii. 18 speaks of “one like the Son of 
man," who *came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Ancient of days." In the Messianic 
similitudes of Enoch (xxxvii.-lxxi.) the three pre- 
existences are spoken of: *'The Messiah was chosen 
of God before the creation of the world, and he 
shall be before Him to eternity " (xlviii. 6). Before 
the sun and the signs of the zodiac were created, or 
ever the stars of heaven were formed, his name was 
uttered in the presence of the Lord of Spirits (— 
God; xlviii. 3). Apart from these passages, there 
are only general statements that the Messiah was 
hidden and preserved by God (lxii. 6-7, xlvi. 1-3), 
without any declaration as to when he began to 
be. His preexistence is affirmed also in II Esdras 
(about 90 c.E.), according to which he has been pre- 
served and hidden by God *a great season"; nor 
shall mankind see him save at the hour of his ap- 
pointed day (xii. 32; xiii. 26, 52; xiv. 9), although 
no mention is made of the antemundane existence 
either of his person or of his name (comp. Syriac 
Apoc. Baruch, xxix. 3). 

Thus also the Rabbis. Of the seven things fash- 
ioned before the creation of the world, the last was 
the name of the Messiah (comp. Ps. lxxii. 17; Pes. 
54a; Tan., Naso, ed. Buber, No. 19; and parallels); 
and the Targum regards the preexistence of the 
Messiah's name as implied in Micah v. 1 (A. V. 2), 
Zech. iv. 7, and Ps. lxxii. 17. | 

The “Spirit of God? which * moved upon the 
face of the waters" (Gen. i. 2) is the spirit of the 
Messiah (Gen. R. viii. 1; comp. Pesik. R. 152b, 
which reads as follows, alluding to Isa. xi. 2: “The 
Messiah was born [created] when the world was 
made, although nis existence had been contemplated 
before the Creation”). Referring to Ps. xxxvi. 10 
and Gen. i. 4, Pesikta Rabba declares (161b): 
“God beheld the Messiah and his deeds before the 
Creation, but He hid him and his generation under 
His throne of glory.” Seeing him, Satan said, 
“That is the Messiah who will dethrone me.” God 
said to the Messiah, “Ephraim, anointed of My 
righteousness, thou hast taken upon thee the suf- 
ferings of the six days of Creation ” (162a; comp. 
Yalk., Isa. 499). The preexistence of the Messiah 
in heaven and his high station there are often men- 


tioned. Akiba interprets Dan. vii. 9 as referring to 
two heavenly thrones—the one occupied by God 


and the other by the Messiah (Hag. 14a; comp. 

Enoch, lv. 4, lxix. 29), with whom God converses 

(Pes. 118b; Suk. 52a). P 
The “four carpenters” mentioned in Zech. ii. 3 


Preexistence 
Prefaces 
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(A. V. i. 20) are the Messiah ben David, the Messiah 
ben Joseph, Elijah, and Melchizedek (Suk. 52a). 
The Messiah will not come on the Sabbath-day, 
which is observed in heaven as well as on earth (‘Er. 
43a); and because of the transgressions of Zion he 
is hidden (Targ. Micah iv. 8), remain- 
Abode ing so in heaven until the end (* B. H.” 
in Heaven. ii. 55), where he sits in the fifth of the 
| seven chambers (db. ii. 49, top). With 
him are some who have not tasted death —Enoch, 
Moses, and Elijah (II Esd. vi. 26, xiii. 52), and it is 
he who comes with the clouds of heaven (čb. xii. 8, 
based on Dan. vii. 3). Like heaven itself, he is 
made of fire (ib. xiii, 27-28; comp. Pesik. R. 162a, 
based on Isa. 1. 11), and he is accordingly regarded 
as a Star (Targ. Num. xxiv. 17). The frequent ex- 
pression, “ The son of David shall only come” (Sanh. 
38a et passim), presupposes his abode in heaven, 
and the statement that the world exists only to de- 
light him (and David and Moses) implies his pre- 
existence (Sanh. 96b); but he will not appear until 
all the souls have left the treasury (“guf”; ‘Ab. 
Zarah oa; comp. Weber, p. 850). His names, Son 
of the Stars (Ta'an. iv. 7-8 and parallels), Son of 
the Clouds (Sanh. 96b; comp. * B. H." iv. 20, 4, vi. 
10, 5, following Tan., Toledot, 14, and I Chron. iii. 
24), "He who dwelleth in the clouds" (Targ. I 
Chron. /.c.), “the Eternal" (following Jer. xxiii. 6 
and Lam. R. i. [nwyn], “Light” (Dan. ii. 22, Lam. 
R.i., and Gen. R. i. 6), and * Tinnon " (Ps. lxxii. 17: 
“before the sun was created his name was”; Sanh. 
98c and parallels), imply his origin and preexistence 
in heaven. He therefore stands higher than the min- 
-istering angels (Yalk. ii. 476), and he lives through- 
out eternity (Midr, Teh. ii. ; Yalk. Z.e.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, Buxtorf, Lexicon Hebraico-Chaldaicum, ed. 
Fischer, ii. 642-644 (containing passages from the Targum); 
Castelli, Il Messia Secondo gli Ebrei, pp. 207 et seg., Flor- 
ence, 18/1; Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, i. 105 et seq., 107, 245- 
248, Leipsic, 1899; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, ete., 
London, 1877; Frank, Kabbala; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii.'790- 
192; Hühn, Die Messianischen Weissagungen des Israeli- 
tisch-J'üdischen Volkes bis zu den Targumim Historisch- 
Kritisch Untersucht, pp. 89, 108, 111 et seq., 129 ct seq., Frei- 
burg, 1899; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. xii. 731-735 ; Schiirer, 
m d 496-498, 528-330; Weber, Jiicdische Theologie, Leip- 
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PREEXISTENCE OF THE SOUL. See 
SOUL. 
PREFACES AND DEDICATIONS: The 


general Hebrew name for a preface is “hakdamah.” 
The saying “A book without a preface is like a 
body without a soul” is often quoted by authors 
as a reason for the preface. The origin of the 
preface may be traced to the “ petihah” (opening), 
the text which the Rabbis cited before their lectures 
(Cant. R. i. 2). This petihah precedes many mid- 
rashic discourses. The first distinct preface is the 
letter introducing the “Siddur Rab Amram Gaon” 
(9th cent.), and beginning, “Amram bar Sheshna, 
principal of the yeshibah of Matah Mehasya, to 
Rabbi Isaac b. Rabbi Simeon ” (see PRAYER-Books). 
This style of prefatory letter is used by Maimonides 
(12th cent.) in the “ Moreh” ; in this case the letter is 
addressed to his disciple Joseph b. Judah, and is 
styled in the heading a “petihah.” Aaron ha-Levi 
of Barcelona (18th cent.) prefaces his “Sefer ha- 
Hinnuk” with a “letter by the author." The word 


“mabo” (entrance) often takes the place of “ hakda- 
mah." The introduction of Maimonides to Zera‘im 
(translated into German by Dukes, Prague, 1838; 
original Arabic MS. and Hebrew translation edited 
by Hamburger, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 19029), the 
introduction to the chapter * Helek " in Sanhedrin, 
and the introductions to the * Yad” and the * Moreh” 
(besides the petibah), are called *hakdamot," though 
the appellation was given probably by later tran- 
scribers of the manuscripts. 

The prefaces and introductions referred to are the 
longest and most important prior to the introduc- ` 
tion of printing; moreover, they aroused much dis- 
cussion and criticism — the preface to *EHoelek," ~ 
because of the author's views on the principles of 
faith and on paradise. The preface to the“ Yad” is 
severely criticized by RABaD because Maimonides 
therein expresses his wish to have his code supersede 

the teaching of the Talmud. The pref- 

Early ace to the “Moreh” is remarkable for 

Examples. the statement that the author was de- 

termined to write it, even if he should 

benefit only one reader to 10,000 fools who would 

criticize him. Maimonides’ preface to the “Yad” 

begins with Ps. cxix. 6. Rashi wrote a short pref- 
ace to the Song of Solomon. 

Next in importance to Maimonides’ prefaces is 
that of Ibn Ezra to his commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. Isaac b. Abba Mari of Marseilles (12th 
cent.) prefixes a short preface to his “Sefer ha- 
‘Ittur”; incidentally he relates that at the age of 
seventeen he completed the chapters relating to 
"shehitah" and “terefah.” Zedekiah b. Abraham 
ha-Rofe (18th cent.) , author of the “Shibbole ha- 
Leket " (edited by Buber, Wilna, 1886), begins with 
Ps. cxviii. 25, and explains his object in gathering 
the *gleanings of the ears of corn” from the deci- 
sions of the Geonim; he had found that “the troub- 
les of worldly business vanities” left little time for 
the pursuit of learning. David Abudarham of Se- 
ville (1840), in his liturgical code, has a short preface 
on the title-page and a long preface preceding the 
body of the work. ` 

The early prefaces generally commence with the 
name of the author—“ Said Abraham the Sephardi” 
(Ibn Ezra), for example, but are preceded by the 
name of God, whose aid is implored. The Mahzor 
Vitry (1208) begins with Y'ty "py, the initials of 
the wording of Ps. cxxi. 2. Azariah dei Rossi (1511- 
1578), before his preface to the “Me’or ‘Enayim,” 
explains the need of mentioning God's name before 
commencing any important work, as taught in Yor. 
Ber. v. land Zohar, Tazria', 50a, 56b. Dei Rossi be- 
gins, “The Lord of Hosts is with us” (Ps. xlvi. 12). 

Prefaces were supposed to have been composed 
before the book. This may be true regarding the 
early writers, but in modern times they are invariably 
written after the book is finished. Many of the 
prefaces to the early works were wholly or partly 
omitted by the transcribers or the publishers. In- 
deed, some of the prefaces in the first editions were 
omitted in the subsequent editions, the publishers 
either desiring to save expense or regarding the 
preface as superfluous. For example, the preface 
of Menahem b. Zarah (1868) to his “Zedah la-De- 
rek,” which preface is of great historical value 
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and was published with the first edition, Fer- 
rara, 1554, is omitted from all other editions. The 
same fate befell the preface of Israel ha-Levi Landau 
to his “ Hok le- Yisrael,” on the 613 precepts (1st cd., 
Prague, 1798; see Jellinek, *Kontres Taryag,” No. 
00). The publishers, perhaps, recognized the gen- 
eral disinclination of readers to read the preface. 
Shabbethai Bass of Prague, in his *Sifte Yeshenim " 
(Amsterdam, 1680), the first Hebrew work on bibli- 
ography, says, on the title-page, ^ All I ask of the 
reader is to peruse my preface and learn what will 
be the benefit derived from reading the book." On 
the next page he greets his readers: “ Blessed be he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord Sabaoth." "The 
author enumerates ten benefits to be derived from 
reading his book (see Fürst, “Bibl. Jud." iii, p. 
Ixx vii.). 

The preface is generally apologetic for the au- 
thor’s shortcomings and explanatory of the contents 
and object of the book. Sometimes the author ex- 
tols his subject, and enlarges on the necessity of 

gratifying the public demand for en- 


Contents, lightenment in that direction. The 
Com- title of the book also is explained (see 
position, TirLtes oF Books). The early pref- 
Style. aces are often elaborated with verses 


and with acrostics giving the name of 
the author and of the book. Sometimes a part of the 
preface is in rimed prose. In many cases the style 
is mosaic—a mixture of Biblical, Talmudic, mid- 
rashic, and Zoharie phraseology requiring an expert 
to comprehend the meaning and to appreciate the 
ingenuity of the author. Prefaces to cabalistic and 
theological works usually begin with words the ini- 
tials of which form the name of God. "Thus Joseph 
Albo (1880-1444), in his “‘Ikkarim,” begins the 
preface with om dyes n»nnnn niani nmpbyri nyai 
"TID* *331. 

Some prefaces have catchwords either at the be- 
ginnings or at the ends of their paragraphs. The 
preface of David Gans to “ Zemah Da wid ” (Prague, 
1592) has the catchword “David”; Emanuel Rec- 
ci's “Mishnat Hasidim” (Amsterdam, 1740), the 
word “Emet”; Malachi ha-Kohen, in his “ Yad 
Mal'aki" (Leghorn, 1767), the word “ Anna”; and in 
the approbation written in the form of a preface, the 
word “Kohen.” Some prefaces are undated; in 
others the date is given by the numerical values of 
the letters in some appropriate sentence; sometimes 
the dates are given according to the era of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Arnold Ehrlich, in his 
* Mikra ki-Peshuto” (Berlin, 1899), dates the preface 
from the year of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (see COLOPHON). 

Isaac Aboab, in his “ Menorat ha-Ma’or ” (Constan- 
tinople, 1514), has a general preface and a separate 
preface and epilogue for each of the seven parts of 
the work. The “Pi Shenayim,” composed of ex- 
cerpts from Midrash Rabbah, given in alphabet- 
ical order (Sulzbach, 1712), was compiled by two 
authors— Akiba Biir and Seligman Levi, each 
writing a preface. In some cases the prefaces were 
Written by friends of the authors: for example, 
Zunz wrote a preface to Krochmal’s “Moreh Ne- 
buke ha-Zeman” (Lemberg, 1863), though this 
was after the death of the author. P. Smolenskin 


wrote many prefaces to books published under his 
supervision in Vienna, Some prefaces are in a 
different language from that of the work itself; 
for instance, E. 8. Kirschbaum’s “Shirim u-Me- 
lizot” (Berlin, 1820) has a German preface. Max 
Letteris, in his ^ Tofes Kinnor we-‘Ugab " (Vienna, 
1860), heads his preface with a quotation from 
Goethe, in German. As a rule, the poets are poor 
in their prose and especially poor in their prefaces. 
J. L. Gordon's preface to his “ Kol Shire Yehudah ” 
is in the form of a poem. The prefaces to N. H. 
Imber's *Barkai" were written by Jehiel Michel 
Pines (vol. i., Jerusalem, 1886) and by the author's 
brother (vol. ii., Zloczow, 1900). Mordecai b. Judah 
Ashkenazi's “Hakdamat Sefer” (Fürth, 1701) con- 
tains a special preface for his cabalistie work 
“Eshel Abraham." The author explains the pres- 
ence of the isolated preface; he had found several 
copies of the * Eshel Abraham” with only a part 
of its preface; and, further, he desired to give poor 
readers an opportunity to possess at least the pref- 
ace, if unable to purchase the complete work. The 
preface to Mordecai Aaron Ginzburg’s “Toledot 
Bene Adam ” (Wilna, 1882) was published separately 
(Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 287). 

A preface by the editor or publisher is generally 
an apology (“hitnazzelut”). The son of the author 
of “Eliyahu Mizrahi,” on Rashi (Venice, 1545), 

apologizes for some of the ambiguous 
Apologies passages, which he explains as due to 
by Pub- his father's dying before he had been 
lishers and able to revise the manuscript. The 
Proof- | son appeals to the reader to apply to 
Readers. him for the solution of any difficult 
passage, requesting him to excuse the 

shortcomings of his father in any case. 

The press-corrector generally wrote a separate 
preface of apology. Benjamin b. Mattathiah, the 
author of * Binyamin Ze’eb,” responsa, read his own 
proofs; and he apologizes for the typographical 
errors due to the employment of non-Jewish printers 
(ed. Venice, 1539). Similar apologies occur in the 
" Cuzari" (ed. Venice, 1594) and in “ Pi Shenayim ” 
(Venice). The press-corrector says: “There is nota 
just man upon earth that doeth -good and sinneth 
not in the matter of type-errors, particularly at 
Sulzbach, where the pressmen are non-Jews who 
allow the type in the forms to be displaced." A 
noted press-corrector, Leon of Modena, wrote pref- 
aces in verse—for example, in “ Arze Lebanon” 
(Venice, 1601). In the publication of the * Mik- 
ra'ot Gedolot” (* Biblia Magna”; Amsterdam, 1727) 
two press-correctors, one for the text and one for 
the commentaries, were employed, each of whom 
wrote a preface (before the Psalms). 

Of special interest are the prefaces of Christians 
to Hebrew books; forexample: the Hebrew preface, 
in the form of a letter to Pope Leo X., in “ Psalteri- 
um Giustinianum,” dated 1516; the Hebrew preface 
to the * Mikdash Adonai,” Basel, 1584; that to the 
missionary “Ha-Wikkuah” (Discussion) had as a 
heading the Latin term “ Prefatio” over the Hebrew 
preface dated Basel, 1589. 

Jewish scholars in search of historical data util- 
ized the data given in the prefaces of early works. 
In particular, Senior Sachs (b. 1816) became a famous 
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investigator of Jewish antiquity by means of pref- 
-aces (“ Keneset Yisrael,” i. 833). 
Following are the headings of some prefaces, the 


titles of the works in which they occur being given . 


jn parentheses: 
*43npn^ nw ("letter by the author "; ‘‘Sefer ha-Hinnuk," 
Venice, 1600). 
nmp bw ("a word to the reader”; editor's preface; 
Proflat Duran, " Ma'aseh Ephod," Vienna, 
. — 1808). 
Napa py ON ("to the reader's eye”; publisher's preface; 
. Bar Sheshet, Responsa, Riva di Trento, 1559). 
Nopa ON 925 (*a word to the reader"; Bloch, “ Shebile 
‘Olam,” Warsaw, 1855). 
mowpn (* prefix " ; the form generally used). 
“sania mbxinn (“apology by the author"; Moses Ashkenazi, 
"Thesaurus of Synonyms," Padua, 1880). 
Nap (“entrance " : à common form). 
n'wwaOD yao (‘declaration at the beginnihg " ; Benjacob, 
*" Ozar ha-Sefarim **). 
nas nnan (the opening of my mouth"; ‘Kol Shire 
Gordon," vol. ii., St. Petersburg, 1884). 
mansn (keys”: Yeruham of Provence, ‘ Toledot 
Adam wa-Hawah," Constantinople, 1516). 
nmns (“opening "; Judah Moscato, ** Kol Yehudah," 
to the ** Cuzari," Venice, 1594). 
4331 nna ("opening word"; the Mekilta, ed. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1865). 
OY) emp ("sweet reader"; “Pahad Yizhak,” Venice, 
1750). 
D'7325) ON Wp (honored readers"; J. H. Hirschensohn, 
" Sheba* Hokmot," Lemberg, 1883). 

A dedication, preceding or included in the pref- 
:ace, and addressed to a patron or to one who is 
beloved and honored, was frequently added by Jew- 
ish authors. Amram Gaon (9th cent.) dedicated his 
‘siddur to R. Isaac b. Simeon, who sent ten gold 
pieces for the maintenance of the yeshibah of Ma- 
tah Mehasya in Babylon, with a request for a copy 
.of the work. Maimonides (12th cent.) dedicated his 

“Moreh” to his disciple Joseph b. 
.Dedications Judah. Al-Harizi translated the “ Mo- 
to reh" for certain great men in Pro- 

Patrons. vence. Ibn Ezra (18th cent.) dedicated 

his “Keli Nehoshet" (ed. Edelmann, 
Königsberg, 1845) to his disciple Hananiah, and his 
* Yesod Morah” to Joseph ben Jacob, in London 
(1158). 

Isaac b. Joseph Israeli (1310) dedicated his * Yesod 
‘Olam,” on astronomy, algebra, and the calendar 
(ed. Goldberg, Berlin, 1848), to his teacher Asher b. 
„Jehiel. The dedication is perhaps the longest in 
Hebrew literature, and is distinguished for extrav- 
agantly eulogistic and complimentary phrases: 
* Peace, as wide as from the East to the West, and 
from the Ursa to the Scorpion, to the honored mas- 
ter, favorite and beloved of men, a mountain in wis- 
«dom and a river in knowledge," etc. 

Menahem b. Zarah (1362) dedicated his * Zedah la- 
Derek” (Ferrara, 1554) to Don Samuel Abravanel, 
‘Searching Spain and France for “a friend dearer 
than a brother,” he finally found “the mighty 
prince” Samuel, to whom he devotes twenty-two 
verses. 

The dedication of Jewish works to kings and 
princes may be traced back to the Septuagint—the 
"Greek translation of the Bible made at the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285 B.c.). Joseph ibn Sa- 
tanas (WNW), it is asserted, translated the Tal- 
mud into Arabic, for the sultan Al-Hakim, in 997 
(Abraham Ibn Daud, in *Sefer ha-Kabbalah," ed. 


Neubauer, p. 69). Obadiah Sforno dedicated his * Or 
‘Olam,” on philosophical research (Bologna, 1537), 
to the French king Henry IJ. David de Pomis dedi- 
cated his “Zemah Dawid,” a Hebrew-Latin-Italian 
dictionary (Venice, 1587), to Pope Sixtus V. Manas- 
seh ben Israel dedicated his * Mikweh Yisrael ” (Lon- 
don, 1652) “To the Parliament, the Supreme Court 
of England, and the Right Honorable the Councilor 
of theState Oliver Cromwell.” Manasseh’s “ Nishmat 
Hay yim ” was dedicated to King Ferdinand III., in a 
Latin letter prefacing the first edition (Amsterdam, 
1651) Mordecai Gümpel ha-Levi dedicated his 
“Tokahat Megillah,” a commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
to the president of the Swiss republic (Hamburg, 
1784) Ephraim E. Pinner dedicated his German 
translation, with text, of the tractate Berakot of the 
Babylonian Talmud to Nicholas I. of Russia (Berlin, 
1842). | 
A singular dedication is that of Moses b. Gideon 
Abudiente in his Hebrew grammar in the Spanish 
language (Hamburg, 1888; Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl.” No. 6418): it is addressed to God—* To the 
King, the King of kings, the Holy One, praised be 
He!” and is signed, * Thy servant Moses” (* Orient, 
Lit.” 1850, No. 24). Among Christians also, Span- 
ish, Italian, and English authors occasionally dedi- 
cated their works to God. John Leycester, for in- 
stance, dedicated his work on the “Civil Wars of 
England” (1649) “to the honor and glory of the 
Infinite, Immense, and Incomprehensible Majesty 
of Jehovah, the Fountain of all Excellencies, the 
Lord of Hosts, the Giver of all Victories, and the 
God of Peace.” The second among Jewish authors 
to dedicate his work to God was Abraham Mendel 
Muhr, in his “Magen ha-Hokmah,” in defense of 
science (Lemberg, 1884). He boldly described it as 
a “letter to God,” whom he refers to a passage in 
Maimonides’ “Moreh” for confirma- 
Curiosities tion of his statements. This style of 
of Dedica- dedication, and particularly the im- 
tions. pious reference, were severely criti- 
cized by Reggio (* Iggerot Yashar,” ii. 
19, Vienna, 1836; Rubin, * Tehillat ha-Kesilim," p. 
169, Vicuna, 1880), who condemned it as blasphemy. 
Another interesting dedication is that of Gedaliah 
ibn Yahya, in his * Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah” (on chro- 
nology and history; Venice, 1587), to his first-born 
son, Joseph, when he became a bar mizwah. Other 
books written by Gedaliah between 1549 and 1588 
were dedicated to his father, grandfather, children. 
and grandchildren respectively. Moses Botarel dedi- 
cated his commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah” 
(Mantua, 1562) to a Christian scholar named Juan, 
quoting the saying of the Rabbis that *a non-Jew 
who is learned in the Torah is better than an igno- 
rant high priest." 
Eliezer Lisser's *Homat Esh,” a commentary on 
a poem by Ibn Ezra (Berlin, 1799), bears a dedica- 
tion on the title-page, addressed to David Hannover 
and his brothers in recognition of their patronage. 
Adolf Jellinek dedicated his “Bet ha-Midrash," a 
collection of minor midrashim, to Leopold Zunz 
(Leipsic, 1858). A. B. Lebensohn dedicated his 
*Shire Sefat Kodesh" (Wilna, 1861) *to the Holy 
Language, preserved within the House of the Lord; 
chosen by the God of Israel and endeared by the 
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Prophets; the Queen of all tongues; her holy name 
is ‘Sefat ‘Eber’; may God establish her forever! 
Selah.? 

Solomon Mandelkern's *'Thamar" (9d ed., Leip- 
sic, 1897) is really a German translation of Mapu's 
Hebrew novel “ Ahabat Ziyyon”; this fact is ignored 
on the title-page, but the dedication is addressed “to 
the master of all Hebrew novel-writers, Abraham 
Mapu,” with the significant text: “For all things 
come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee” 
(I Chron. xxix. 14). For an example of dedications 
to honored subscribers see Lebensohn’s to Sir Moses 
and Lady Montefiore (in “Shire Sefat Kodesh,” ed. 
Wilna, 1868). Memorial volumes, consisting of col- 
Jaborated articles edited by admirers and friends or 
pupils of a distinguished author who has reached 
an advanced age after a long period of literary 
activity, or in honor of the memory of such an au- 
thor, form a class by themselves. "The first of this 
kind was the “Mannheimer Album,” dedicated to 
Isaac Noah-Mannheimer, the Jewish preacher of 
Vienna, by Mayer Kohn Bistritz; its Hebrew title 
is “Ziyyun le-Zikron ‘Olam” (Vienna, 1864). Un- 
der the title of “ Jubelschrift ” a similar volume was 
dedicated to Leopold Zunz on his ninetieth birthday 
(Berlin, 1884); others were dedicated to Heinrich 

Graetz (Breslau, 1887) and Israel Hil- 


Jubilee desheimer (Breslau, 1890) on their sev- 
Dedi- ^ entieth birthdays. This title gave 
cations. place to “Festschrift” in volumes pre- 


pared in honor of Moritz Steinschnei- 
der (eightieth birthday; Leipsic, 1896), Daniel 
Chwolson (in recognition of fifty years' literary 
activity—1846-96; Berlin, 1899), Nahum Sokolow 
(twenty-five years of literary activity; “Sefer ha- 
Yobel,” Warsaw, 1904), Adolf Berliner (seventieth 
birthday; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1903). There re- 
mains to be mentioned the “Gedenkbuch zur Erin- 
nerung an David Kaufmann,” by M. Brann and F. 
Rosenthal (Berlin, 1900). See COLOPHON; TITLES OF 
Books. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reifmann, Toledot Rabbenu Zer ahyah de 
Levi, Prague, 1853; Henry B. Wheatley, Dedication of Books, 


London, 1887. 
J. J. D. E. 


PREGNANCY. See CHILDBIRTH. 
PREMEDITATION. See INTENTION. 


PREMSLA, SHABBETHATI: Galician gram- 
marian and scribe of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; livedat Przemysl. He was the author of 
acommentary (Lublin, 1622) on Moses Kimhi’s gram- 
matical work, “Sefer Mabalak”; init he defends the 
author against the criticism of Elijah Levita; a 
former commentator on the same work. His anno- 
tations to the prayers, which first appeared in Dy- 
hernfurth (1690), wererepublished many times. He 
was a Talmudical scholar also, and one of his re- 
Sponsa, on the writing of the Tetragrammaton, is 
found in the * Teshubot ha-Geonim ? (Amsterdam, 
1707 [not 1717, as in Fürst]. Four of his works, 
which were left in manuscript, are known, including 
one on the necessity of grammatical studies. Hay- 
yim Bochner (d. 1684, at Fürth, Bavaria) was his 
pupil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Bosst-Hacnburdter Hist. Worterb. p. 2125 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 120; Fuenn, Safah le-Ne’emanim, p. 
= Wilna, 1881 ; Ha-Asif, v. 125 et seq. P.W 
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PRERAU: Town in Moravia. The Judengasse 
of Prerau is mentioned as early as Charles IV.(1839- 
1849), but the settlement of Jews in Prerau was of 
little significance until 1454, when the expulsions, 
due to CAPISTRANO, from Olmütz and Breslau aug- 
mented the Prerau community. The newcomers 
settled in the suburb Sirsava, where they had their 
own synagogue and cemetery; excavations there 
still result in occasional discoveries of old Jewish 
tombstones. 

.In1511 George Lashinsky donated to the city hos- 
pital 44 Bohemian groschen, the amount of a yearly 
tax paid by the Jews from the produce of their 
fields. The Jews there were also required to pay 
yearly to the Chancellor of Bohemia 103 schock 
and 18 groschen; for the right of importing the 
wine needed on their holy days they paid 4 pounds 
of pepper, or 30 groschen in lieu of every pound of 
pepper. They further paid 15 groschen for every 
foreign Jew residing among them, a severe penalty 
being attached to any concealment. In 1600 the 
right of retailing wine was withdrawn by Charles 
the Elder of Zierotin, upon the complaint of the 
citizens. But a successor, Balthazar of Zierotin 
(1638-59), was very friendly to the Jews, and granted 
them (May 14, 1688) a new charter, in which he 
sanctioned the building of schools, a hospital, an 
aqueduct for a mikweh, and the establishment of 
a cemetery. In order to check the incendiarism of 
which the Jews were the victims, he ordered that 
Christian houses adjoining those owned by Jews 
should continue in the possession of Christians. 
Therefore a ghetto proper did not exist in Prerau. 
The Jewish houses were, and still are, marked with 
Roman numerals. 

After the repeal of the edict of expulsion issued 
by Maria Theresa against the Jews of Moravia 
(1745), forty-five families were permitted to settle 
in Prerau. The census of the town in 1791 showed 
230 Jews occupying 60 houses, and 2,658 Christians 
occupying 600 houses. Enterprising Jews who de- 
sired to establish breweries in Prerau were pre- 
vented from doing so by the jealousy of their Chris- 
tian fellow citizens, who refused, through the town 
council, to permit the necessary buildings; the 
breweries were therefore established in Olmütz, 
Sternberg, and other places in the vicinity, and some 
of these establishments have gained world-wide repu- 
tation. 

In 1902 the brothers Kulka erected an iron-foundry 
in Prerau; David von Gutmann owns a large estate 
in Troubek, near Prerau, but most of the Jews there 
are merchants. As elsewhere in Moravia, the Jew- 
ish community is autonomous; it has a chief execu- 
tive and a school (German) supported by the state. 
There are a number of charitable societies and 
foundations in Prerau; its hebra kaddisha, with 
which the Ner-Tamid society is affiliated, possesses 
some very old memor-books. 

The best-known writer of Prerau was Marcus 
Boss (b. 1820); he contributed to “ Bikkure ha- 
'Ittim" and * Kokebe Yizhak,” and edited “ Yalde 
Sha‘ashu‘im,” a collection of two hundred Hebrew 
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epigrams. 
born in Prerau (d. 1902); he wrote “Dibre Shelo- 
moh ” (1896), Talmudic novella, in the introduction 
to which he gives interesting descriptions of life in 
the yeshibah of Leipnik under R. Solomon Quetsch. 

Among the rabbis of Prerau were the following: 
Abraham Schick (1790-98); Solomon Fried (1798- 
1820); Moses Mandl (1820-25); David Schrótter 
(1825-29); Abraham Placzek (1829-34; acting 
* Landesrabbiner? of Moravia, 1850-84); Samuel 
Schallinger (1884-36); Aaron Jacob Grün (1887-57) ; 
Wolf Fried (1857-83); Solomon Singer (1883-85); 
Dr. Jacob Tauber (from 1886). Among the number 
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Solomon Klein, rabbi at Zenta, was | troduction in which each word, as in the work 


itself, begins with the letter “mem” (Briinn, 1799), 
He was the author of “Ben Yemini,” a supercom- 
mentary on Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Vienna, 1823). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 121; Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr. 
Post-Mendels. pp. 2/8-219. 
go P. Wr. 
PRESBURG (Hungarian, Pozsony): City of 
Hungary, situated on the River Danube. Its loca- 
tion on a commercial highroad makes it probable 
that its Jewish community is one of the oldest in 
Hungary. The first documentary mention of its 
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HOST DESECRATION AT PRESBURG, 1591. 
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(From a contemporary print.) 


of Jews born in Prerau who achieved prominence in 
public life were Jacob Brand (chief inspector of the 
Nordbahn), District Judges Briess and Tschiassny, 
and Ministerial Councilor Theodor Pollak. 

The old synagogue was rebuilt in 1898; the silver 
ornamentson the Torah roll date from 5467 (= 1707). 
There are two cemeteries; the older one, situated in 
the Wurmgasse, contains tombstones over two hun- 
dred years old. 

In 1884 the population of Prerau was 4,533, of 
whom 841 were Jews; in 1901 the total population 
was about 17,000, including 717 Jews. 

D. l J. PA 
PRERAU, BENJAMIN WOLF: Moravian 
Hebraist; lived at Prerau in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. He published Bedersi’s 
“Bakkashat ha-Memin,” to which he added a Ger- 
man translation, a Hebrew commentary, and an in- 


Jews dates from 1251. In 1291 they received a 
charter from King Andrew III. In 1360 they were 
expelled; and they then settled in the neighboring 
town of Heimburg, whence they returned in 1368. 
The first synagogue was built in 1399. In 1517 
their capitation tax amounted to 120 florins annu- 
ally. After the disastrous battle of Mohacs, Queen 
Maria ordered their expulsion (Oct. 9, 1526); but 
King Ferdinand, founder of the Hapsburg dynasty, 
repealed this edict in the same year. His son Max- 
imilian II. ordered another expulsion (Nov. 26, 
1572), but this edict also remained unenforced. 
Presburg, as the seat of the Diet, often saw assem- 
blies of Jews; e.g., in 1749, when Jewish delegates 
compromised with Queen Maria Theresa with re- 
gard to the annual payment of 30,000 florins; and 
in 1840, when the Diet deliberated on the question of 
Jewish emancipation. 
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Presburg was always noted for the anti-Jewish | over the claim of the Jews to a share in the institu- 
tendencies of its citizens. The city, whose council | tions for the support of the poor. This difficulty 
had opposed allimprovement of the political con- | was finally settled by a compromise, the city agree- 
dition of the Jews in 1840, was the scene of a fierce | ing to pay annually to the Jewish congregation the 
riot in 1848 (April 23-24), caused by the provoca- | sum of 1,703.88 florins and to leave to it the care of 
tion of the citizens at the granting of equal rights | its poor (1856). "The awakening of the anti-Semitic 
to the Jews. One of the latter was killed; sev- | movement in Hungary found a sympathetic echo in 
eral were wounded; and a great deal of property, | Presburg, where the first Hungarian anti-Semitic 
including the Jewish school-building, wasdestroyed. | society was founded, which from 1880 had for 
The municipal council, which had | its organ the “ Westungarischer Grenzbote." The 

History. refused Jews permission to enter | TrszA-ESzLÁm affair caused riots on Sept. 28, 1882, 
the national guard (March 20), again | and Aug. 4, 1888, which resulted in the destruction 

showed its prejudice by ordering those Jews who | of property for which the city had to pay 5,000 
had rented houses outside of the ghetto to return to | florins damages. Blood accusations led to outbreaks 


VISIT OF KING FERDINAND TO A JEWISH SCHOOL AT PRESBURG, 1830. 
(From a contemporary print.) 
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their former habitations. The memory of these | of a milder character on May 26-27, 1887, and April 
events is still celebrated by special services on the | 12, 1889. In 1892 the cathedral clergy opposed the 
seventh day of Passover, on which day the riot | building of a new synagogue, because of its prox- 
reached its height. imity to their church. 

A similar riot occurred two years later (April 22- In regard to internal Jewish affairs Presburg has 
24, 1850), owing to the insistence of the populace | become distinguished for its yeshibah and as being 
that Jews should not open stores outside the ghetto. | in consequence the stronghold of Hungarian Ortho- 
The military restored order temporarily; but the | dosy. When Joseph IL ordered the compulsory 
city council refused to be responsible for its main- | military service and secular education of the Jews, 
tenance, unless the government would order all | Hirsch Theben was prominent among the spokes- 
Jews to close their places of business who had not | men of the latter, demanding the repeal of these 
possessed previous to 1840 the privilege of main- | laws. While the emperor would not yield on these 
taining stores outside the ghetto. Finally the council | points, he conceded them the right to wear beards, 
had to yield. The Jews received permissionin 1851 | -a practise which had been prohibited (1788). 
to open stores without the ghetto; and in Septem- The yeshibah became particularly prominent 
ber of the same year the separate administration of | through the influence of Moses Sofer; and through 
the ghetto was abolished, the latter being made part | him also Presburg was made the center of the oppo- 
of the municipal territory. Further difficultiesarose | sition to the modernization of education and of re- - 
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ligious service. Still, in spite of all opposition, a 
modern Jewish school was founded (c. 1822); and 
about the same time a society for the 
promotion of handicrafts was estab- 
lished. In 1844 this school received a 
new home through the munificence of 
Hermann Todesko of Vienna, a kindergarten being 
added to it. A Jewish students’ society, which had 
been formed in 1888 for the promotion of culture 
. and likewise, among other objects, for the modern- 
ization of religious services, was suppressed; but 
the Orthodox leaders of the congregation yielded to 
the extent of reorganizing the Talmud Torah, into 
whose curriculum secular branches were introduced, 
and which was placed under the management of a 
trained pedagogue.  Yeshibah and synagogue, how- 
ever, remained untouched by modern influences, al- 
though in 1862 the congregation extended a call to 
the “maggid” Feisch Fischmann, previously rabbi 
of Kecskemet, in order to satisfy the demand for a 
service which should appeal more directly to the 
younger generation. The first deviation from the 
traditional services occurred when the progressive 
element of the congregation, dissatisfied with the 
election of Bernhard Schreiber' as rabbi, separa- 
ted and formed the Israelitische Religionsgemeinde 
(March 17, 1872). "This congregation has a service 
similar to that introduced by I. N. Mannheimer in 
Vienna. "The yeshibah was recognized in 1859 as a 
rabbinical institution; and its students are therefore 
exempt from military service. Minister Tréfort de- 
cided that no student should be admitted who had not 
received a secular training equal to that provided by 
the curriculum of the lower grade of the high school 
(May 30, 1883); but this decision has never been en- 
forced. 

As a peculiar survival should be mentioned the 
privilege retained by the congregation of present- 
ing the king annually with two Martinmas geese, 
on which occasion its representatives are received in 
personal audience by the monarch. 

The earliest known rabbi of Presburg is Yom- 
Tob Lipman, one of the Vienna exiles; he officiated 
about1695. Subsequent rabbis include: Moses ben 
Meir Harif (1736-58); Akiba Eger, 
originally assistant to Mosesand upon 
his death his successor (died 1758, hav- 
ing held office for twelve days only); Isaacof Dukla 
(1759-62); Meir Barby (1768-89); Meshullam Eger 
of ‘Tysmenieca (1794-1801); Moses Schreiber (1806— 
1889); Samuel Wolf Schreiber, son of the preceding 
(1889-71); Bernhard (Simhah Bonem) Schreiber, 
grandson of Moses Schreiber (from 1872). In 1899 
Moses' son Akiba was made his assistant as principal 
ofthe yeshibah. The Israelitische Religionsgemeinde 
elected in 1876 as its rabbi Julius David, upon whose 
death (1898) the present (1905) incumbent, Dr. H. 
Funk, was appointed. Of other scholars and noted 
men who were natives of Presburg or who lived 
there may be mentioned: Mordecai Mokiah (d. 1729); 
his son Lób Mokiah or Berlin (d. 1742); Daniel 
Prostiz Steinschneider (1759-1846); Löb Letsch 
Rosenbaum (d. 1846); Michael Kittseer (d. 1845); 
Bar Frünk (d. 1845); Leopold Dukes; and Albert 
Cohn. 

In 1900 the Jews of Presburg numbered 7,110 in 


Spiritual 
Life. 


Rabbis. 


a total population of 65,870. The community has. 
several synagogues and chapels, two schools, various. 
charitable socicties, a Jewish hospital, and a train 
ing-school for nurses. | 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Abne Bet ha-Y zer, Paks, 1900. 


PRESBYTER: From the time of Moses down. 
to the Talmudic period the “zekenim ” (elders) are. 
mentioned as constituting a regular communal or- 
ganization, occasionally under the Greek name Gr- 
RUSIA. But the term “presbyter ” (zpeoBirepoc) is. 
found nowhere before the beginnings of Christian- 
ity, though it must have been current before that 
time, for the Christian institution of the presby- 
ters was undoubtedly taken directly from Judaism 
(Grütz, * Gesch." 8d ed., iv. 80). In a list of officials. 
of a Jewish community in Cilicia, archisyna- 
gogues, priests (iepeóc = “kohen ”), presbyters (“ ze- 
kenim"), and “azanites” (“hazzanim”) are men- 
tioned, and if the source (Epiphanius, “ Heres.” 
xxx. 4) gives the sequence correctly, the presbyters. 
were actually officials, like the azanites, and did not. 
hold merely honorary offices in the community. 

Their status, therefore, would correspond ap- 
proximately to the position which presbyters occupy | 
in the Christian Church. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that they stood in rank next to the archi- 
synagogues, with whom elsewhere they are actually 
identified (“Codex "Theodosianus," xvi. 8, 14— 
"archisynagogi sive presbyteri Judseorum"). In 
another passage (ib. xvi. 8, 2) they are identified 
with the patriarchs; in another (2d. xvi. 8, 18) the 
following sequence occurs: archisynagogue, patri- 
arch, presbyter; finally (“Justiniani Novelle," 
exlvi, § D), they are ranked with the “archiphere- 
cites " and teachers. * Presbyter" corresponds to the 
Latin "seniores" (“Codex Justiniani," i. 9, 15). 
Thus it appears that there is no uniformity even in 
the official designations. 

The title of “presbyter” occurs frequently on 
Jewish tombstones of the Hellenistic diaspora—for 
instance, at Smyrna (“C. I. G.” No. 9897), Corycus 
(* R. E. J.” x. 76), Bithynia (db. xxvi. 167), and in 
the catacombs of Venosa (Ascoli, p. 60); three times 
it was given to women (Ascoli, p. 49). The word 
has become in many European languages a general 
designation for “priest”; and in this sense it is also 
found in Jewish works of the Middle Ages (e.g., 
YN "0735 = “ Prester John ”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fabricius, Bibliographia Antiquaria, pp. 
447-457, Hamburg, 1713; Schürer, Gesch. 34 ed., ii. 177. 
G S. Kr. 


PRESBYTER JUDZEORUM: Chief official 
of the Jewsof England in pre-expulsion times. The 
office appears to have been for life, though in two 
or three instances the incumbent either resigned or 
was dismissed. Prynne, in his * Demurrer " (ii, 62), 
argues that the presbyter Judseorum was merely a 
secular officer in the Exchequer of the Jews to keep 
the rolls of control, whereas Tovey (* Anglia-Juda- 
ica," pp. 58-63) argues that the use of “sacerdos " 
and " pontifex " as synonymous of the office shows 
its ecclesiastical character. There were only six of 
them between 1199 and 1290, the first known being 
Jacob of London, appointed in 1199; the next were 
Josce of London (1207 ?) Aaron of York (1287), 
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Elias le Evesque (1237), Hagin fil Mosse (1257), and 
Hagin fil Deulacres (1281; appointed by the favor 
of Queen Eleanor; "Rymer Toedera," i. 591). In 
the grant of Elias le Evesque the justices of the 


Jews were ordered not to issue any summons with- . 


out the confirmation of the said Elias, from which 
"jt appears that the presbyter acted somewhat as a 
baron of the Jewish Exchequer; and it was distinctly 
stated that Hagin fil Mosse had been sworn into the 
Jewish Exchequer to look after the administration 
of justice on behalf of the king and to explain the 
king's laws. It is thus probable that the presby- 
ter was a successor of the Jewish justices, of whom 
two are mentioned toward the end of the twelfth 


century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Papers of the gts Jewish Association, pp. 
178-179, 193, 262-211. " 


PRESS, MOSES ALEXANDROVICH : Rus- 
sian engineer and technologist; born 1861; died at 
Sankt Blasien 1901. After passing through the St. 
Petersburg Institute of Technology, Press became 
a contributor to the “Moskovski Journal Putei 
Soobshchenii " and the journals of the Society of St. 
Petersburg Technologists. At the time of his death 
he was engaged in a work on the share of the Jews 
in the industries of western Russia (“ Voskhod," 
1901, No. 17). 


H. R. : A. S. W. 
PRESSE ISRAELITE, LA. See PERIOD- 
ICAT.S. 

PRESTER JOHN. See TEN TRIBES, THE 
Lost. 


PREY, BIRDS OF: While few clean birds are 
named in the Old Testament (see PourTRr), there 
are given in Lev. xi. (18-19) and Deut. xiv. (12-21) 
two parallel lists of birds of prey, the former pas- 
sage mentioning twenty, and the latter twenty-one. 
The generic name forraptorial birdsis “ 'ayit " (Gen. 
Xv. 11; Isa. xviii. 6; Jer. xii. 9; Ezek. xxxix. 4; 
Job xxviii. 7; Isa. xlvi. 11 [a metaphor]). This 
large number of names, as also the frequent allu- 
sions in metaphors and proverbial expressions to the 
habits of birds, shows that, though forbidden as 
food, they were nevertheless objects of close obser- 
vation and contemplation. They were also cher- 
ished, it seems, for the beauty of their plumage (I 
Kings x. 22) and as pets for children (Job xl. 29; 
comp. Baruch iii. 17). Appreciation of their ay is 
indicated in Ps. civ. 12 and Eccl. xii. 4. 

The Talmud, noting that “le-mino” (after its 
kind) follows the names of four of the unclean 
birds in the Pentateuchal lists, and identifying 
"ayyah" with *dayyah," assumes twenty-four un- 
clean birds are intended; and adds: “There are in 
the East a hundred unclean birds, all of the hawk 
species" (“min ayyah”; Hul. 63b) Some of the 
birds of prey were trained to the service of man, the 
hawk, ¢.g., to pursue other birds (Shab. 94a). The 
claws of the griffin, the wings of the osprey, and 
the eggs of the ostrich were made into vessels 
(Mul. 25b; Rashi ad /oc.; Kelim xvii. 14) Egg- 
e were used as receptacles for lamp-oil (Shab. 

9b). 


BIBGOGRAEHY : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 168; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
p. 159. 


E. G. H. | I. M. C. 


PRIBRAM (PRZIBRAM), ALFRED: Aus- 
trian physician; born at Prague May 11, 1841; edu- 
cated at the university of his native city(M.D. 1861). 
He established a practise in Prague, after having 
been for some time assistant at the general hospital 
there. He became privat-docent at the German. 
University of Prague in 1869, assistant professor and. 
chief physician of the dispensary in 18783, and pro- 
fessor of pathology and therapeutics and chief of 
the first medical clinic in 1881. - 

Pribram is the author of many essays and works, 
among which may be mentioned: “Studien über 
Febris Recurrens,” 1868 (with Robitschek); “ Stu- 
dien über Cholera,” 1869; “Studien über die Zucker- 
lose Harnruhr,” 1870; “Ueber die Sterblichkeit in 
Prag,” 1878; “Ueber die Verbreitungsweise des Ab- 
dominal- und Flecktyphus,” 1880; “Ueber den Un- 
terricht in der Innern Medizin an der Universität in: 
Prag in der Letzten Hälfte des Jahrhunderts,” etc., 
Prague, 1899. 

He has written essays upon cotein, antipyrin, and 
quebracho also, and was a collaborator on Eulen- 
burg’s “Realencyclopiidie der Gesammten Heil- 
kunde,” his subjects being syphilis of the brain and. 


gout. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex.; Hirsch, Bing. Lex. 
S. F. T. H. 


PŘIBRAM, RICHARD: Austrian chemist; 
born at Prague April 21, 1847; educated at the 
Polytechnic and the University of Prague, and at 
the University of Munich (Ph.D. 1869). After a 
postgraduate course at the University of Leipsic he 
returned to Prague and became assistant in the 
chemical department of the physiological institute 
of the university. He was privat-docent from 1872 


to 1874, when he was appointed professor of  . 


chemistry at the newly founded Gewerbeschule at 
Czernowitz. In 1875 the university there was 
opened, and Pribram became privat-docent. In 
1876 he was appointed assistant professor and in 
1879 professor of general and analytical chemistry, 
which position he still (1905) holds. From 1891 to 
1892 he was “rector magnificus " of the university. 
He holds also a number of public positions, inclu- 
ding those of member of the commission appointed 
to examine in chemistry teachers and pharmacol- 
ogists, and official chemist of the courts of Bu- 
kowina. He is the author of many essays in the 
professional journals and of “ Jahresbericht über dle 
Fortschritte der Thier Chemie oder der Physiolo- 
gischen und Pathologischen Chemie” (Wiesbaden) 
and “Einleitung zur Prüfung und Gehaltsbestim- 
mung der Arzneistoffe ” (Vienna). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Programme of the 25th Anniversary of the 
University of Czernowitz, 1 


s. l F. T. H. 

PRICE, JULIUS MENDES: English trav- 
eler, artist, and journalist; born in London about. 
1858; educated at University College (London), at 
Brussels, and at the School of Fine Arts in Paris. 
He was war correspondent to the *Illustrated Lon- 
don News” during the Bechuanaland expedition 
(1884). Subsequently he joined an exploring expe- 
dition for the opening up of the Nordenskióld route 
to the interior of Siberia, and afterward traversed. 
Siberia, Mongolia, and the Godi desert unaccom- 
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panied, making his way through to Peking in 1890- 
1891. He was with theGreek army during the Greco- 
Turkish war, and has traversed western Australia, 
the Klondike, and other remote regions. He is the 
author of several books of travel, including “ From 
the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea” (London, 1892) 
and “The Land of Gold” (zd. 1895), all illustrated 
by himself. He has exhibited at the Paris Salon 
and the London Royal Academy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1904. J 


PRIDEAUX, HUMPHREY: English Orien- 
talist; born at Padstow, Cornwall, May 8, 1648; 
died at Norwich Nov. 1, 1724; educated at Christ- 
church, Oxford, where he became Hebrew lecturer 
in 1679. He wrote a life of Mohammed (London, 
1697), which was mainly a polemical tract against the 
Deists, and “the Old and New Testament. Connected 
and a History of the Jews and Neighboring Na- 
tions in the Time of Christ" (London, 1718, 2 vols.), 
which for a long time was the standard history of 
the Jews between the canons; it was frequently 
reprinted, and was translated into French (1722), 
and into German (1720). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. Nat. Biog. dJ. 


PRIEST.—Biblical Data: One consecrated to 
the service of the sanctuary and, more particularly, 
of the altar. This definition, however, holds true 
rather for the later than for the earlier stages of 
Hebrew priesthood. In ancient Israel one was not 
required to be specially consecrated in order to per- 
form the sacrificial functions; any one might ap- 
proach the altar and offer sacrifices. Thus Gideon, 


of the tribe of Manasseh (Judges vi. 26 ez seg-), and 
the Danite Manoah (2d. xiii. 16, 19) sacrificed in per- 
son at the express command of God and the angel 
of God respectively; similarly, David sacrificed on 
the altar he had built at God’s com- 
Laymen mand on the thrashing-floor of Arau- 
as nah (II Sam. xxiv. 25); and Solomon, 
Priests. before the ark in Jerusalem (I Kings 
iii. 15). David, on the occasion of the 
transference of the Ark to Zion, and Solomon, at the 
dedication of the Temple of Jerusalem, ministered 
as priests (II Sam. vi. 14, 17, 18; I Kings viii. 22, 
54 et seg.); the latter continued to personally offer 
sacrifices on the altar of Yirwn at regular intervals 
(I Kings ix. 25). Similar instances, in later times, 
are presented by Elijah, sacrificing on Mount Car- 
mel (I Kings xviii. 92 e£ seg.), and by Ahaz, in the 
Temple at Jerusalem (II Kings xvi. 12 et seq.). 


In accordance with this usage in ancient Israel, 


the ordinances contained in the Book of the Covenant, 
the oldest code, concerning the building of altars 
and the offering of sacrifices are addressed not to 
the priest, but to the people at large (Ex. xx. 24— 
26). Even where there was a sanctuary with a 
priesthood, as at Shiloh, any layman might slaugh- 
ter and offer his sacrifices without priestly aid 
(comp. I Sam. ii. 18-16). As access to the altar was 
not yet guarded in accordance with later Levitical 
ordinances, so the priesthood was not yet contined 
to one family, or even toone tribe. The Ephraimite 
Samuel became priest of the sanctuary at Shiloh, 
wearing the priestly linen coat (*efod bad?) and 
the pallium (I Sam. ii. 18 e£ seg., iii. 1). "The kings 


of Israel ordained as priest whomever they chose (I 
Kings xii. 31); David, too, invested his own sons, as 
well as the Jairite Ira, of the tribe of Manasseh, 
with the priestly office (II Sam. viii. 18, xx. 26). 

If a distinct established priesthood is nevertheless 
found at the sanctuary of Shiloh and at that of Dan 
as early as the time of the Judges, it is obvious 
that its real office can not have been connected with 
the altar or the sacrifices, and that, consequently, its 
origin can not be looked for in the sacrificial func- 
tions. Wherein the origin of the Israelitish priest- 
hood really lies is sufliciently apparent from the 
older Biblical records of the time of the Judges and 
the following period. According to these, the func- 
tions of the priest were twofold: to care for and 

guard the sanctuary and its sacred 

Functions images and palladia, and (of still 

of greater importance) to consult the 

the Priest. oracle. Thus the Ephraimite Micah, 

after having provided an ephod and 

teraphim (see Eruop) for his shrine, installed onc 

of his sons as priest to take care of them, but only 

until he could secure à professional priest, a Levite, 

for the purpose, one who was qualified to consult 
the oracle (Judges xvii. 5-13). 

It is evident that not the snrine, but the images 
it sheltered, were the essential thing. These it was 
that the migrating Danites coveted and carried off 
to their new home, together with the priest, who 
had consulted the oracle in behalf of their exploring 
party with auspicious results (75. xviii). The 
sacred palladium of the sanctuary at Shiloh was the 
ARK, over which the sons of Eli and Samuel kept 


guard. The former carried it when it was taken to 
the battle-field, while the latter, having special 
charge of the doors, slept nightly near it (I Sam. 
iii. 8, 15; iv. 4 et seg.). When, later, the ark was 
returned from the field of the Philistinesand brought 
to the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim, Abina- 
dab's son Eleazar was at once consecrated guard- 
ian over it (čb. vii, 1). The bearing of the ark, 
with which, at Shiloh, the sons of Eli were en- 
trusted, remained, as the frequent statements to this 
effect in later Biblical literature show, a specific 
priestly function throughout pre-exilic times (comp. 
Deut. x. 8, xxxi. 9; Josh. iii. 6 e£ seq., iv. 9 et seq., 
vi. 12, viii. 33; I Kings viii. 3). After the capture 
of its ark by the Philistines the sanctuary of Shiloh 
disappeared from history (its destruction is referred 
to in Jer. vii. 12, 14; xxvi. 6); its priesthood, how- 
ever, appeared in the following period at the sanc- 
tuary of Nob, which also had an ephod (I Sam. xiv. 
3; xxi. 1, 10; xxii. 9, 11). 

After the massacre of the priesthood of Nob, 
Abiathar, who was the sole survivor, fled with the 
ephod to David (Z5. xxiii. 6), whom thenceforward 
he accompanied on all his military expeditions, 
bearing the ephod in order to consult the oracle for 
him whenever occasion demanded (25. xxiii. 9, xxx. 
7). Similarly, in the campaign against the Philis- 
tines, Ahiah accompanied Saul and the Israelites, 
“bearing the ephod” and ascertaining for them the 
decisions of the oracle (25. xiv. 3, 18, the latter verse 
being so read by the LX X.). The priests’ duty of 
guarding the sanctuary and -its sacred contents ac- 
counts for the use, in pre-exilic times, of “ shomer ha- 
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saf,” “doorkeeper” (corresponding to the Arabic 
“sadin "), as synonymous with “kohen” (II Kings 
xii, 10), and explains also how “shamar” and “ she- 
ret" became the technical terms of priestly service 
and were retained as such even after the nature of 
the service had materially changed. 

To fill the office of doorkeeper no special qualifi- 
cation was necessary, but, as hinted above, to con- 
sult the oracle required special training, such as, no 
doubt, could be found only among professional 


priests. So, though tne doorkeepers were in many 
cases not of priestly lineage (comp., 

Door- besides the case of Samuel and of Elea- 
keepers. zar of Kirjath-jearim, that of Obed- 


edom; II Sam. vi. 10 et seqg.), those 
who consulted the oracle were invariably of priestly 
descent, a fact which makes it seem highly probable 
that the art of using and interpreting the oracle was 
handed down from father to son. In this way, no 
doubt, hereditary priesthood developed, as indicated 
by the cases of the sons of Eli at Shiloh and Nob, 
and of Jonathan and his descendants at Dan, both 
these priestly houses extending back to the very be- 
ginning of Israelitish history. The descendants of 
Jonathan made express claim to lineal descent from 
Moses (comp. I Sam. ii. 27; Judges xviii. 30; the 
reading * Menashsheh” in Judges xviii. 80 is, as the 
suspended 3 shows, due to a later change of the 
original “Mosheh,” a change which is frankly ac- 
knowledged in B. B. 109b; comp. also Rashi and 
Kimhi ad loc., and to čb. xvii. 7); in fact, their claim 
is supported by Ex. xxxiii. 7-11, according to which 
not Aaron, but Moses, was the priest of the “tent of 


meeting” (R. V.) in the wilderness, while Joshua 
kept constant guard over it. “Whosoever had to 
consult God went out to the tent of meeting," where 
Moses ascertained the will of God ; and just as Moses, 
in his capacity of priest, was the intermediary 
through whom YuwH revealed the Torah to the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness, and through whom His 
judgment was invoked in all difficult 
Interpret- cases, such as could not be adjusted 
ers without reference to this highest 
of the Law. tribunal (Ex. xviii. 16 e£ seq.), so the 
priests, down to the close of pre-exilic 
times, were the authoritative interpreters of the Law, 
while the sanctuaries were the seats of judgment. 
Thus the Book of the Covenant prescribes that all 
dubious criminal cases “be brought before God,” 
that is, be referred to Him by the priest for decision 
(Ex. xxii. 7,8). That “ Elohim” here means “God” 
(not, as the A. V. translates, “the judges”) is clear 
from I Sam. xiv. 36, where the same phrase, *nik- 
rab el Elohim,” is applied to consulting the oracle 
by means of the URIM AND TnuxMIM (comp. the 
following verses, 37-42, the last two verses as read 
by the LXX.). The urim and thummim were em- 
ployed together with the ephod in consulting the 
oracle, the former, as may be inferred from the de- 
Scription in I Sam. xiv. 41, 42, being a kind of 
Sacred lots: in all probability they were cast before 
the ephod. Josh. vii. 14 and I Sam. ii. 25 may 
be cited in further proof of the fact that direct 
appeal to divine judgment was made in ancient 
Israel. This primitive custom is reflected even in 
as late a passage as Prov. xviii. 18. "The Blessing 
X.—18 


of Moses proves that the sacred lots continued to 
be cast by the priests during the time of the mon- 
archy, inasmuch as it speaks of the urim and thum- 
mim as insignia of the priesthood (Deut. xxxiii. 
8). "This document shows, as does also the Deute- 
ronomic code, that throughout pre-exilic times the 
expounding of the Torah and the administration of 
justice remained the specific functions of the priests. 
It declares that the priests are the guardians of 
God's teachings and Law, and that it is their mission 
to teach God's judgments and Torah to Israel (Deut. 
xxxiii. 9, 10), while the Deuteronomic code decrees 
that all difficult criminal as well as civil cases be 
referred to the priests (b. xvii. 8-11, xxi. 5). Fur- 
ther proof to the same effect lies in the frequent 
references of the Prophets to the judicial and teach: 
ing functions of the npe (comp. Amos ii. 8; 
Hos. iv. 6; Isa. xxviii. 7; Micah iii. 11; Jer. ii. 8, 
xviii. 18; Ezek. vii. 20). 
In addition to the duties thus far discussed, the 
offering of sacrifices, in the time of the monarchy, 
must have become the office of the 
Offering of priest, since the Blessing of Moses 


the mentions it with the other priestly 
Sacrifices. functions. No direct information is 


obtainable from the Biblical records as 
to the conditions and influences which brought this 
about, but it may be safely assumed that one of the 
factors leading thereto was the rise of the royal 
sanctuaries. In these, daily public sacrifices were 
maintained by the king (comp. II Kings xvi. 15), 
and it must certainly have been the business of the 
priests to attend to them. ‘There is evidence also 


that among the priests of Jerusalem there «cere, at 
least in later pre-exilic times, gradations of rank. 
Besides the “chief priest" (*kohen ha-rosh”) men- 
tion is made of the “kohen mishneh,” the one hold- 
ing the second place (II Kings xxv. 18 et al.). 

As yet, however, it seems apparent that the priest- 
hood was not confined to one particular branch 
of the family of Levi, but, as both the Blessing of 
Moses and the Deuteronomic code state, was the 
heritage of the whole tribe (comp. Deut. x. 8, 9; 
xviii. 1le£seg., 5b; xxxiii. 8-10; Josh. xviii. D This 
explains why, in the Deuteronomic code, the whole 
tribe of Levi has a claim to the altar-gifts, the first- 
fruits, and the like, and to the dues in kind from pri- 
vate sacrifices (Deut. xviii. 1-5), while in Ezekiel and 
the Priestly Code the Levites have no share therein. 
It explains also how it comes that, not only in Judges 
xvii. (see above), but throughout pre-exilic litera- 
ture, the terms “ Levite ” and “ priest” are used syn- 
onymously (comp. Deut. xvii. 9, 18; xviii. 1; xxi. 
8; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 9; Josh. iii. 8; Jer, xxxiii. 18, 21: 
the only exception is I Kings viii. 4, where, how- 
ever, as the parallel text, II Chron. v. 5, shows, the 
5 of mm is a later insertion). 

Since, in pre-exilic times, the whole tribe of Levi 
was chosen “to stand before Yuwn in order to min- 

ister unto Him," it is but consistent 


Levites that the office “of blessing in YHwnH’s 
and name” (which in the Priestly Code is 
Priests. assigned to Aaron and his sons— 


Num. vi. 28) should, in the Deute- 
ronomic code, pertain to all the Levites (comp. Deut. 
x. 8, xxi. 8). A very strong proof that all members 


Priest 
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of the Levitical tribe were entitled to priesthood is 
furnished in the provision which was made by the 
Deuteronomic code for those Levites who were 
scattered through the country as priests of the local 
sanctuaries, and who, in consequence of the Deu- 


teronomic reformation, had been left without any 


means of support. It stipulated that those Levites 
who desired to enter the ranks of the priesthood of 
Jerusalem should be admitted to equal privileges 
with their brethren the Levites who ministered there 
unto God, and should share equally with them the 
priestly revenues (Deut. xviii. 6-8). Asa matter of 
fact, however, this provision was not carried out. 
The priests of Jerusalem were not willing to accord 
to their brethren of the local sanctuaries the privi- 
leges prescribed by Deuteronomy, and although 
they granted them support from the priestly dues, 
they did not allow them to minister at the altar 
(comp. II Kings xxiii. 8, 9). In this way the Deu- 
teronomic reformation marks, after all, the first step 
toward the new development in the priesthood in 
exilic and post-exilic times. 

The attitude of the priests of Jerusalem toward 
those of the local sanctuaries was sanctioned by 
Ezekiel. In his book (and later in II Chron. xxxi. 
10) the priesthood of Jerusalem is called “bene Za- 
dok," or *the house of Zadok," after Zadok, who 
replaced Abiathar, Eli's descendant, when Abiathar, 
because of his partizanship for Adonijah, was dc- 
posed by Solomon (comp. I Kings ii. 27, 85). Eze- 
kiel ordained that of all the Levite priests only the 
Zadokites, who had ministered to God in His legiti- 


mate sanctuary at Jerusalem, should be admitted | 


to the service of the altar; the rest, who had de- 
filed themselves by officiating at the local sanctua- 
ries, should be degraded to the position of mere serv- 
ants in the sanctuary, replacing the foreign Temple 
attendants who had heretofore performed all menial 
services (Ezek. xl. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 6-16). Nat- 
urally, the altar-gifts, the tribute of the first-fruits, 
and the like, were to be awarded thenceforward to 
the Zadokites alone (xliv. 29, 80). Though Ezekiel 
assigns to the priests the duty of sitting in judg- 
ment in legal disputes, as before (xliv. 24), he makes 
their ritual functions, not their judicial functions, 
the essential point in his regulations governing the 
priests. Administering the Law, according to him, 
extends only to matters of ritual, to the distinctions 
between holy and profane, clean and unclean, and 
to the statutory observance of Sabbathsand festivals 
(xliv. 28, 24). 

Ezekiel's new regulations formed, in all essentials, 
the basis of the post-exilic priestly system which is 
formulated in detail in the Priestly Code. A stri- 

king difference between Ezckiel and 


The the Priestly Code, however, is at once 
Priestly evident in that the latter betrays no 
Code. idea of the historical development 


of things. Whereas Ezekiel records 
the old usage and, by virtue of his authority as a 
prophet, declares it abolished, the Priestly Code rec- 
ognizes only the new order of things introduced by 
Ezekiel, which order it dates back to the time of 
Moses, alleging that from the very first the priest- 
hood had been confined to Aaron and his sons, while 
the mass of the Levites had been sct apart as their 


ministers to fill the subordinate offices of the sanc- 
tuary (comp. Ex. xxviii. 1; Num. i. 48 e£ seq. ; iii. 
9-10; viii. 14, 19, 24-26; xviii. 1-7; I Chron. vi..88 
et seg.). The priestly genealogy of I Chron. v. 29- 
41 and vi. 85-88 was but the logical result of this 
transference of post-exilic conditions back to the 
period of the wandering in the wilderness. This > 
genealogy, the purpose of which was to establish 
the legitimacy of the Zadokite priesthood, repre- 
sents the Zadokites as the lineal descendants of 
Phinehas (the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron), who, 
for his meritorious action in the case of Zimri, ac- 
cording to Num. xxv. 10-18, had been promised the 
priesthood as a lasting heritage. That this gene- 
alogy and that of I Chron. xxiv. 1-6, in which the 
descent of the Elite Abiathar is traced from Aaron's 
son Ithamar, are fictitious is evident from the fact that 
they conflict with the authentic records of the books 
of Samuel and Kings: (1) they know nothing of the 
priesthood of Eli; (2) Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, 
the son of Eli, and father of Ahimelech of Nob 
(comp. I Sam. xiv. 3; xxii. 9, 11), appears in them 
as the son of an unknown Amariah and the father 
of Zadok; (8) contrary to I Kings ii. 27, 85 (see 
above), Abiathar and his descendants remain priests 
at the Temple of Jerusalem. 

Regarding the characteristic attribution of post- 
exilie conditions to pre-exilic times, a notable exam- 
ple may be pointed out in Chron. xxiii.-xxvi. Both 

priests and Levites were, in post-exilic 


The times, divided into twenty-four fam- 
Priestly  ilies or classes, with a chief (called 
Orders. “rosh” or “sar”; comp. especially I 


Chron. xv. 4-12; xxii 8 et seg.: 
xxiv. 5, 6, 81; Ezra viii, 39) at the head of each. 
The institution of this system, as well as of other 
arrangements, is, in the passage cited, ascribed to 
David. 

The prominence which the ritual receives in Eze- 
kiel reaches its culmination in the Priestly Code, 
where the judicial functions of the priest, formerly 
much emphasized, have given way altogether to the 
ritualistic. To minister at the altar and to guard 
the sanctity of Israel, which means practically the 
sanctity of the sanctuary, constitute from this time 
on the priest’s exclusive office. For this purpose, 
it is pointed out, God chose Aaron and his sons, 
distinguishing them from the rest of the Levites, 
and bid them. consecrate themselves to their office 
(comp. Ex. xxviii. 1, 41-48; xxix. 1, 30, 38, 87, 48- 
46; xxx. 20, 29 et seg. ; Lev. i.-vii., xiii. e seq., xvii. 
5 et seg.; Num. vi. 16 et seq., xvi. 5-11, xviii. 8-7; 
I Chron. xxiii. 18; II Chron. xxvi. 18) Any one 
not of priestly descent was forbidden, under penalty 
of death, to offer sacrifice, or even to approach the 
altar (Num. xvii. 1-5, xviii. 7), As the guardians 
of Israel's sanctity the priests formed a holy order 
(comp. Lev. xxi. 6-8), and for the purpose of pro- 
tecting them against all profanation and Levitical 
defilement they were hedged about with rules and 
prohibitions. 'They were forbidden to come in con- 
tact with dead bodies, except in the case of their 
nearest kin, nor were they permitted to perform the 
customary mourning rites (Lev. x. 6, xxi. 1-5; Ezek. 
xliv. 20, 25). They were not allowed to marry har- 
lots, nor dishonored or divorced women (Lev. xxi. 7). 
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They were required to abstain from wine and all 
strong. drink while performing sacerdotal duties 
(Lev. x. 9; Ezek. xliv. 21). Any priest having in- 
curred Levitical defilement was excluded, under 
penalty of death, from priestly service and from 
partaking of holy food during the time of his un- 
cleanness (Lev. xxii. 2-7, 9; Ezek. xliv. 26 e£ seq.). 
If atlicted with any bodily blemish the priest was 
held permanently unfit for service; such a one was, 
however, permitted to eat of the holy food (Lev. 
xxi. 17-99). 

A noteworthy feature of the post-exilic priestly 
system is the place which the high priest occupies 
in it, for which see Hren PRIEST. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baudissin, Gesch. des Alttestamentlichen 
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1894, pp. 405-428; Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Ar- 


ehitologie, 1894, ii. 87-180: Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur 
Gesch. Israels, 1899, pp. 118-165. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The status of the 
priesthood in later Judaism and the views that pre- 
vailed concerning it were in full accordance with 
the Priestly Code. Like the latter (comp. Ex. xxix. 
42-46; Lev. ix. et seq. ; xv. 15, 80-88; xvi.; Num. 
vi. 27; Zech. iii. 7; Mal. ii. 7), later Judaism saw 
in the sanctuary the manifestation of God's presence 
among His people, and in the priest the vehicle of 
divine grace, the mediator through whose ministry 
the sins of the community, as of the individual, 
could be atoned for. In Yoma 39b and Lev. Ii. i. 
(where Zech. xi. 1 is taken as referring to the Tem- 
ple) the name * Lebanon” (= “white one”) for the 
Temple is explained by the fact that through the 
Temple Israel is cleansed from its sins. "That the 
chief purpose of altar and priesthood is to make 
atonement for, and effect the forgiveness of, sin is 
. Stated again and again in Talmud and 
To Make  Midrash (comp. Ber. 55a; Suk. 55b; 
Atone- Ket, 10b; Zeb. 85b; Lev, R. xvi. 2; 
ment. Tan. to Ex. xxvii. 2; Yalk. ii. 565). 
Even the priestly garments were sup- 
posed to possess eflicacy in atoning for sin (Zeb. 
95b; Yalk. i. 108). According to the rabbinical de- 
cision, “the priests were the emissaries, not of the 
people, but of God"; hence, a person who had 
sworn that he would not accept a service from a 
priest might nevertheless employ him to offer sacri- 
fices and might make atonement for sin through 
him (Yoma 19a; Ned. iv. 3; 35b; Kid. 23b). 

Later Judaism enforced rigidly the laws relating 
to the pedigrces of ‘priests, and even established 
similar requirements for the women they married. 
Proof of a spotless pedigree was absolutely neces- 
sary for admission to priestly service, and any one 
unable beyond all doubt to establish it was excluded 
from the priesthood (comp. Ket. 18a, b, 14a, 28a, b, 
27a, b; Kid. 73a, b; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Issure 
Biah, xx. 2, 16; Shulban ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 3, 
6, 7. Unless a woman's pedigree was known to be 
unimpeachable, a priest, before marrying her, was 
required to examine it for four generations on both 
Sides, in case she was of priestly lineage; for five 
generations if she was not of priestly descent (Kid. 
iv. 4, 5; 77a, b; “Yad,” le. xix. 18; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 
*, 8). How scrupulously such examinations were 
made may be seen from the observations of Josephus 
regarding this custom (“Contra Ap.” ii; $8 7) In 
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addition to the persons enumerated in Lev. xxi. 7, 
the Talmudic law enjoined the priest even from 
marrying a haluzah (see Harizan). 
Importance In a dubious case of haluzah, how- 
of ever, the priest was not obliged to an- 
Pedigree. nul his marriage, as he was in the case 
of & woman excluded by the Levit- 
icallaw; nor were the sons born of such a marriage 
debarred from the priesthood (comp. Yeb. vi. 2; 
54a; Sotah iv. 1; Kid. iv. 6; Sifra, Emor, i. 2; 
“Yad,” l.e. xvii. 1,7; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 6, 1). Neither 
might a priest marry a proselyte or a freedwoman. 
Regarding a daughter of such persons, opinion in 
the Mishnah is divided as to whether or not it was 
necessary that one of the parents should be of Jew- 
ish descent. The decision of later authorities was 
that, in case both of the woman’s parents were 
proselytes or freed persons, a priest should not marry 
her, but if he had done so, then the marriage should 
be considered legitimate (Bik. i. 5; Yeb. vi. 5; 60a, 
61a; Kid. iv. 7; 78b; “Yad,” Le. xviii. 3, xix. 12; 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 6, 8; 7, 21). 

The Levitical law which forbids the priest to de- 
file himself by coming in contact with a dead body 
is minutely defined in the Talmud on the basis of 
Num. xix. 11, 14-16. Not only is direct contact 
with the dead prohibited, but the priest is forbidden 

to enter any house or enclosure, or ap- 


Contact proach any spot, where is lying or is 
with Dead buried a dead body, or any part of a 
Pro- dead body—even a piece of the size 
hibited. of an olive—or blood to the amount 


of half a “log” (about a quarter of a 
liter); he is forbidden also to touch any one or any- 
thing that is unclean through contact with the dead 
(comp. Sifra, Emor, i. 1, ii. 1; Naz. vii. 2, 4; 42b, 
43a, 47b, 48b, 56a, b; Yer. Naz. 56c, d; “Yad,” 
Bi’at ha-Mikdash, iii. 18-15; 7b. Ebel, iii. ; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 369, 371). In contradistinction 
to Lev. xxi. 2-4, the Talmudic law includes the wife 
among the persons of immediate relationship. It 
specifies, moreover, that itis the duty of the priest 
to defile himself for the sake of his deceased wife or, 
in fact, for any of his immediate kin, and that com- 
pulsion must be used in the case of any priest who 
refuses to do so, as in the case of the priest Joseph 
on the occasion of his wife's death (Sifra, /.ec.; M. 
K. 20b; Yeb. 22b, 90b; Naz. 47b, 48a, b; Zeb. 100a; 
“Yad,” Ebel, ii.; Yoreh De‘ah, 373). 

. But even while occupied in burying a relative, 
the priest may not come in contact with other dead 
bodies (“ Yad,” Le. ii. 15; Yoreh De‘ah, 878, 7). 
The Talmud prescribes, further, that if any priest, 
even the high priest, finds a corpse by the wayside, 
and there be no one in the vicinity who can be called 
upon to inter it, he himself must perform the burial: 
the technical term referring to such a case is “met 
mizwah” (comp. Sifra, Emor, ii. 1; Naz. vii. 1; 
48b, 47b, 48b; “ Yad,” Ze. iii. 8; Yoreh De‘ah, 374, 
1, 2). Finally, the Talmud permits and indeed 
orders the priest to defile himself in the case of the 
death of a nasi; it relates that when Judah ha-Nasi 
died the priestly laws concerning defilement through 
contact with the dead were suspended for the day 
of his death (Yer. Ber. iii. 6a; Yer. Naz. vii. 56a, 
Ket. 108b; “ Yad,” i.c. iii. 10; Yoreh De‘ah, 374, 11). 
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The Talmudic law also specifies minutely what 
constitutes a bodily defect suflicient to render the 
subject unfit for priestly service. Bek. 

Bodily vii. and Sifra, Emor, iii. enumerate 
Defects In- 142 cases; whether the defect is per- 
capacitate. manent or only temporary is not taken 

into account (comp. Zeb. xii. 1; 102a, 
b; *Yad," Bi'at ha-Mikdash, vi.-viii.; Philo, * De 
Monarchia," ii. 5; Josephus, “ Ant.” iii. 12, § 2). 

The division of the priests into twenty-four classes, 
mentioned in Chronicles, continued down to the de- 
struction of the Second Temple, as statements to this 
effect by Josephus (“ Ant.” vii. 14, § 7; * Vita,” § 1) 
and the Talmudic sources show. These divisions 
took turns in weekly service, changing every Sab- 
bath, but on the festivals all twenty-four were pres- 
ent in the Temple and took part in the service. 
These twenty-four divisions or classes were sub- 
divided, according to their numbers, into from five 
to nine smaller groups, cach of which was assigned 
to service in turn. The main’ divisions were called 
“mishmarot,” the subdivisions * batte abot ” (terms 
which in Chronicles are used interchangeably). 
There was a chief at the head of each main division, 
and also one at the head of each subdivision (Ta‘an. 
ii. 6, 7; iv. 2; 927a, b; Yer. Ta‘an. 68a; Tosef., 
Ta‘an. ii.; Suk. v. 6-8; 25a, b, et al. ; ‘Ar. 12b; 
Yoma iii. 9, iv. 1; Yer. Hor. iii. ; 48b). 

Besides the various chiefs, the Talmudie sources 
frequently mention also the *segan" as an official 
of high rank. Asearly as Tosef., Yoma, i. 6; Yoma 

39a, Naz. 47b, and Sotah 42a the view 
The Segan. is found that the segan was appointed 

for the purpose of serving as substi- 
tute for the high priest on the Day of Atonement in 
case the high priest should incur Levitical defile- 
ment. Schürer (* Gesch." 83d ed., ii. 265) rightly 
points out, however, that this view is erroneous, 
since, according to the statement in Yoma i. 1, it was 
customary every year, seven days before the Day 
of Atonement, to appoint a priest to perform the 
service on that day in case the high priest should 
become Levitically unclean; and there would have 
been no need for such an appointment if, in the per- 
son of the segan, a permanent provision existed for 
such an emergency. (Further reference to this cus- 
tom is found in Yoma 12b; Tosef., Yoma, i.) Con- 
clusive proof of Schürer's argument may be found 
in the fact that in Sanh. 19a the priest appointed as 
the high priest's potential substitute for the Day of 
Atonement is called * mashuah she-‘abar” (anointed 
one that has been retired), and is clearly distin- 
guished from the segan. The passage reads: “If 
the high priest offers consolation the segan and the 
mashuah she-‘abar stand at his right hand, and the 
chief of the ‘bet ab,’ with the mournersand the rest 
of the people, at his left hand. . . . And if he re- 
ceives consolation the segan stands at his right 
hand, and the chief of the bet ab, with all the peo- 
ple, at his left; the mashuah she-‘abar, however, is 
not admitted for fear the high priest, in the excite- 
ment of his grief, might think that he looked with 
complacency on his bereavement.” 

The name * mashuah she-‘abar” is to be accounted 
for by the fuct (stated in Tosef., Yoma, i.; Yer. 
Yoma i., 88a, and Yoma 12b, and illustrated by the 
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of Atonement in Yoma iii. 


case of José ben Illem) that a substitute who has 
actually taken the place of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement may not thereafter perform the 
services of an ordinary priest; neither may he aspire 
to the high-priesthood. In the light of this state- 
ment it can readily be understood why Meg.i. 9 
calls the temporary substitute of the high priest 
“kohen she-‘abar.” The names * mashuah she- 'abar" 
and *kohen ghe-‘abar” are in themselves proof of 
Schürer's assertion, inasmuch as the office of the 
segan was a permanent one. But apart from this 
negative evidence, which merely shows that the 
segan was not identical with the mashua} she- 
‘abar, there is (contrary to Schürer, /.c. ii. 264) posi- 
tive evidence in the Talmudic sources to show that 
his real office was identical with that of the latter. 
Thus, in the baraita Sanh. 19a, quoted above, the 
title “segan ” is used to designate the *memunneh ” 
spoken of in the preceding mishnah (ii. 1), a circum- 
stance which would point to the conclusion drawn 
by the Gemara (25.) that the segan and the memun- 
neh were identical. This conclusions is, in fact, cor- 
roborated by Mishnah Tamid, where the titles “se- 
gan” and “memunneh” are used interchangeably. 
There can be no doubt that in Mishnah Tamid iii. 
1-3, v. 1-9, vi. 8, vii. 8 these titles refer to one and 
the same official, whose oflice is described in great 
detail—the office, namely, of superintendent of the 
whole Temple service. Note especially vi.8 and 
vii. 8, which define the duty of the superintending 
priest when the high priest offers incense or sacrifice; 
in vi. 8 this official is called * memunneh ”; in vii. 8, 
“segan.” 

It may logically be inferred from these passages 
that the duties ascribed to the segan on the Day 
9, iv. 1, vil. 1 were a 
regular part of his office as superintendent of the 
service. Indeed, this is borne out by Yer. Yoma 

, Ala, where, together with the Day of Atone- 
ent duties of the segan that are specified in the 
Mishnah, is mentioned that of waving a flag as a 
signal to the Levites to join in with their singing, 
the giving of which signal, according to Mishnah 
Tamid vii. 8, wasa regular feature of thesegan's daily 
official routine. "The fact that the segan had to act 
as superintendent of the service even on the Day of 
Atonement fully precludes the idea that he could 
ever have been appointed substitute for the high 
priest for that day. 

Considering the importance of such a position of 
super intendence, some weight must be attached to 
the statement in Yer. Yoma (L.c.) that “no one was 

appointed high priest unless he had previously oc- 
cupied the office of segan.” It substantiates, at 
least, the conclusion drawn by Schirer (75.) from 
the fact that the segan invariably appears at the 
right hand of the high priest (comp. the baraita 
Sanh. 19a, quoted above)—the conclusion, namely, 
that the segan was the next in rank to the high 
priest. Schürer is probably correct, too, in pointing 
out (20.) that the segan is identical with the ovparzyóc 
rov iepov, frequently mentioned by Josephus and in 
the New Testament. : 

Other important officials were the.“ gizbarim” 
(treasurers), who had charge of the Temple prop- 
erty, and the “amarkelin” (a word of Persian origin, 
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meaning “cashier”), who probably shared the duties 
of the gizbarim (comp. Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 7, 
$1; xv. 11, § 4; xviii. 4, 83; Peah i. 
6,11.8, iv. 8; Shek. ii. 1; v. 2,6; Me'i. 
iii. 8; Men. viii. 2, 7; et al). Yer. 
Shek. v., 49c, mentions also the “ kato- 
likin ” (ka0oAwot), placing them in rank before the 
amarkelin. 

According to Talmudie law, the regulations de- 
manding an unimpeachable pedigree and relating to 
Levitical defilement continued to be binding on the 
priest, even after the Temple had been destroyed, 
in order that he might be fit for priestly service 
when, on the advent of the Messiah, the Temple 
would be rebuilt and the service of the altar re- 
newed. Anyone not complying with these require- 
ments is not allowed to give the priestly blessing, 
the pronouncing of which remained the duty of the 
priest, according to Talmudic law, even after the 
destruction of the Temple (see BrEssiNc, PRIESTLY). 
Talmudic law prescribes further that the honor of 
being first called upon for the reading of the Torah 
should belong to the priest (comp. * Yad," Issure 
Biah, xx. 18; 2b. Tefillah, xiv., xv. ; Eben ha-‘Ezer, 8, 
1; Orah Hayyim, 128; 185, 8, 4; Sotah 88b; Git. v. 
8; see, however, Hor. iii. 8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 225-219; Carpzow, 
Apparatus Historio-Criticus Antiquitatum Sacri Codicis; 
Haneberg, Die Religidsen Altertitmer der Bibel; Lightfoot, 
Ministerium Templi Quale Erat Tempore Nostri Salva- 
loris; Lundius, Die Alten Jüdischen LU UET Gottes- 
dienste und Gewohnheiten, etc.; Selden, De Successione 
in Pontificatum Ebraorum ; Ugolini, Sacerdotium He- 


braicum. 
E. C. M. Bu. 


PRIESTLY CODE: Name given by modern 
scholars to that stratum of the Pentateuch which 
deals with ceremonial regulations, especially those 
which relate to sacrifice and purification. "These 
laws once formed part of an independent narrative, 
which contained just sufficient historical matter to 
form a setting for thelaws. In consequence of this, 
some of the priestly laws, such as those concerning 
circumcision and the Passover, are still given in 
narrative form. 

The subject-matter of the Priest!y Code is as fol- 
lows: circumcision (Gen. xvii.); the Passover and 
Feast of Unleavened Bread (Ex. xii. 1-20); qualifi- 
cations for eating the Passover (Ex. xii. 48-49); the 
dress of priests (Ex. xxviii.); ritual 
fortheir consecration (Ex. xxix. 1-37); 
the morning and evening offerings 
(Ex. xxix. 38-42); composition of anointing-oil and 
incense (Ex. xxx. 22-38); law of the Sabbath (Ex. 
xxxi. 14b-17, xxxv. 1-3); the laws of burnt, meal., 
peace-, sin-, and guilt-offerings, including specifica- 
tions of the priests’ portions, and, in some cases, of the 
dress of the officiating priest (Lev. i.-vii., x. 12-20); 
laws of purification and atonement (Lev. xi.-xvi. 
[ch. xi., which treats of clean and unclean animals, 
is an expansion of an older law of the Holiness 
Code; comp. LEvrrICUS, CRITICAL VrEW]); many 
additions to the Holiness Code in Lev. xvii.-xxvi. ; 
the commutation of vows (Lev. xxvii.); miscellane- 
ous laws concerning lepers, dedicated things, and 


Other 
Officials. 


Contents. 


women suspected of unfaithfulness (Num. v.); laws. 


of vows (Num. vi. 1-21); the priestly benediction 
(Num. vi. 22-97); how to fix lamps on the golden 


candlestick, and how to consecrate priests (Num. 
viii.); law of the supplementary Passover for those 
not able to keep the regular Passover (Num. ix. 9- 
14); laws of meal-and peace-offerings (Num. xv. 
1-81); the law of tassels (Num. xv. 37-41); on the 
duties and revenues of priests and Levites (Num. 
xviii); the *red heifer” rite of purification after 
defilement through a corpse (Num. xix.); inherit- 
ance of daughters in families without sons (Num. 
xxvii. 1-11); the priestly calendar of feasts and sac- 
rifiees (Num. xxviiL, xxix.); the distribution by 
the priest of booty taken in war (Num. xxxi. 21- 
80); the cession of forty-eight cities to the Levites 
(Num. xxxv. 1-8); laws of murder and manslaugh- 
ter and cities of refuge (Num. xxxv. 9-84); law 
concerning the marriage of heiresses to landed prop- 
erty (Num. XXXVI). 

It is evident that rules of priestly procedure must 
have accompanied the institution of the priesthood. 
In the earliest times these rules prob- 
ably were transmitted orally. When 
writing was first employed in connec- 
tion with them, it is likely that only some general 
directions, or some details deemed most important, 
were committed to writing. As time passed on 
the importance given to written law would lead the 
priesthood to commit more and more of the details 
to writing. In time, too, variations of detail would 
develop, authority for which must be committed to 
writing, so that actual practise might be justified 
by existing law. One would, therefore, suppose 
beforehand that such a code would exhibit evidence 
of gradual growth. 

Proof that this actually occurred in the case of 
the Priestly Code is not wanting. As already 
pointed out, Lev. xvii.-xxvi. is, in the main, an 
older code, which has been worked over by a 
“priestly " editor. A careful study of the list of 
priestly laws exhibits further evidences of their 
gradual growth. The law of the “little” Passover, 
in Num. ix. 9-14, is a later addition to Ex. xii. 1-20. 
The laws of the sin-offering in Num. xv. 22-31 are 
supplementary to those in Lev. iv. 18-21, 91-91. 
The calendar of feasts in Num. xxviii-xxix. is. 
paralleled in Lev. xxiii. The former is much fuller 
and more specific than the latter, even after the cal- 
endar of feasts of the Holiness Code in Lev. xxiii. has 
been expanded by the priestly editor (P). The law of. 
heiresses in Num. xxxvi. is supplementary to that 
in Num. xxvii. 1-11. Since the gradual develop- 
ment of this code is so evident, scholars have nat- 
urally sought to detect the strata of which it is 
composed, though they have not yet come to com- 
plete agreement. All recognize the author of the 
Holiness Code (P^), which begins priestly codifica- 
tion, and the author of the * Grundschrift ” (P or F®), 
which gives to the priestly institutions their histor- 
ical setting. Kuenen recognized a supplementary 
priestly writer, whom he designates P5. 

It is now conceded: that these supplementary 
sections are the work of no one hand or age, and that 
some of them date from a time considerably later 
than Ezra and Nehemiah. The symbol Ps is now 
used to designate all these expanders. Carpenter 
and Harford-Battersby think that prior to Ps there 
existed, besides P, a writer of the priestly: school 
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whose work consisted of priestly teaching; they 
therefore designate him Pt. They believe that be- 
fore the time of Nehemiah, P? had embodied in his 
work that of P^ and Pt, and that most of the sup- 
plementary portions were added later. This accords 
with the view expressed above (comp: LEVITICUS, 
CRITICAL VIEW). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kuenen, Hexateuch, pp. 65-107, London, 1886 ; 
Wellhausen, History of Israel, London, 1885; idem, Pro- 
legomena zur Gesch. Israels, eh. i.-iii., iX., Berlin, 1899; Car- 
penter and Harford-Battersby, Hexateuch, i, ch. xiii., Lon- 
don, 1900 

A. D. 


E. G. II. G. 
PRILUK (PRZYLUE; PURLIK; FRI- 


LOCK), ARYEH LÓB: Polish author of the 

seventeenth century. He wrote a commentary on 

the Zohar from the pericope “Shemot” to * Hukkat,” 
which was published, with the “Sefer Yirah,” in 

Berlin in 1724. The latter book also is credited to 

him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 304, ii. 264; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 229; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodi. col. 
145; Zunz, Z. G. p. 238, note b. 

E. C. S. O. 

PRIMO, SAMUEL: Shabbethaian sectary of 
the seventeenth century; born in Jerusalem; died 
probably at Constantinople. He was one of the 
earliest followers of Shabbethai Zebi, whose private 
secretary he became. He first acted in this capac- 
ity on Zebi’s journey from Jerusalem to Smyrna 
in 1665, cleverly managing to give to the advent 
of the pseudo-Messiah an air of dignity. From 
Smyrna he spread the news among all foreign Jews 
that the Messiah had actually appeared. With cer- 
tain of his confidants he was the first to plan the 
abolition of rabbinic Judaism. In the name of 
Shabbethai Zebi he also sent a circular to the Jews 
(Dec., 1665) advising the abolition of the fast-day of 
the tenth of Tebet. 

In Feb., 1666, Primo accompanied Zebi to Con- 
stantinople; and after the latter had embraced Islam 
Primo even tried to explain this apostasy as having 
been foreordained in the Messianic rôle. Concerning 
the rest of his life nothing is known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hottinger, Thesaurus, xxx. 287-861, Zurich, 
1649; Weiss, in Bet ha-Midrash, 1868, pp. 64, 100 ; Gritz, 


Gesch. 8d ed., x. 199 et seq. and note 3. 
D. S. O. 


PRIMOGENITURE (maba; the first-born, 
5153): In the Old Testament as well as in the rab- 
binical legislation a distinction is made between the 


first-born of inheritance (mono 1233) and the first- 


born of redemption (nab '3; comp. Bek. viii. 1, 46a). 
. The primogeniture of inheritance refers to the 

first-born son on the side of the father by any of his 
wives (if he lived in polygamy). The law of such 
primogeniture is found in Deut. xxi. 16 e£ seg., ac- 
cording to which the first-born is to receivea double 
portion of the inheritance. The passage referred to, 
however, did not introduce this right, for the pref- 
erence of the first-born, as the issue of the “first 
strength " (GN MWN) of the father, ex- 

Primogeni- isted in patriar chal times (comp. Gen. 
ture of In- xxv. 81, xxvii. 29, xlviii. 18, xlix. 8). 
heritance. It is generally assumed that the pre- 

rogatives of the first-born consisted ina 

kind of potestas over the family; in a double share 
of inheritance (comp. I Chron. v. 1); andin the right 
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to the priesthood (comp. Targ. Onk. ànd Yer. to 
Gen. xlix. 3). From Gen. xxv. 81 (comp. xxvii. 36) 
it appears also that God's promises to the Patriarchs 
were considered as attached to the line of the first- 
born. But, as the cases of Esau and Reuben (and 
Ishmael, Gen. xxi) show, it was possible for the 
father to deprive the first-born of his right; and the 
law giver in Deuteronomy prohibits the misuse of pa- 
rental power in favor of a younger son by a favorite 
wife. In the succession to the throne primogeni- 
ture was generally taken into consideration (comp. 


II Chron. xxi. 3), though it was not always deci- 


sive, as appears in the case of Solomon (I Kings i. 
30, ii. 22) and of Abijah (II Chron. xi. 22; and comp. 
JUNIOR RICHT). 
Rabbinical law further specifies and qualifies the 
right of primogeniture. Only the first-born—not the 
eldest surviving son who has been pre- 
In the ceded by another child that has died— 
Rabbinical and only such a one as, by a normal 
Writings. birth and not by a surgical opera- 
tion, came into the world in the life- 
time of his father is entitled to the double share 
(Bek. 46a, 47b; B. B. 142b). Furthermore, the first- 
born.of a first-born does not receive a double por- 
tion of the inheritance of the grandfather who dies 
before the father (Bek. 51b; B. B. 124a). On the 
other hand, if the first-born dies before his father his 
right passes over to his children, even to daughters 
(D. B. 122b). Neither the inheritance left by the 
mother nor posthumous improvements (naw) of and 
accessions (\N5) to the inheritance left by the father 
are subject to the right of primogeniture (Bek. 51a; 
D. B. 122b, 194a). Thedouble share of the first-born 
is not one-half of the property, but double the share 
of each of the other brothers. If there are, for in- 
stance, four brothers, the property is divided into 
five parts, the first-born receiving two-fifths and the 
others each one-fifth. But the portion of the first- 
born is affected by either the death or the birth of 
another brother after the demise of the father (D. 
B. 198a, 149b). As the double share of the inherit- 
ance entails a double share in the obligations on the 
part of the first-born, both may be waived by him 
(B. D. 124a). 

It is apparent from the preceding regulations that 
both in the Old Testament and in the rabbinical law 
the prerogative of primogeniture was not conceived 
as an inalienable right inherent in the first-born, but 
rather as a gift-by the Law, prompted by economic 
considerations, The eldest son, who was to take the 
father’s position, was to be placed economically ina 
condition to be able to preside with dignity over the 
family—something like the right of majorat. It 
is, moreover, probable that the first-born had the 
obligation of maintaining the female members of 
the family who remained in the household. For the 
Talmudie regulation of the status and maintenance 

of the unmarried daughters after the 

Primogeni- father's death see Ket. 08a, b. 
ture of Re- The primogeniture of redemption 
demption. refers to the male first-born on the 
mother's side and applies to both 
man and beast: *Sanctify unto me all the first-born, 
whatsoever openeth the womb among the children 
of Israel, both of man and beast: it is mine” 
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(Ex. xiii. 2). In the manner of the sanctification 
of these first-born the following distinctions are 
drawn: 

1. The first-born of a clean animal had to be 
brought to the sanctuary within a year from the 
eighth day of its birth (Ex. xxii. 380). If without a 
blemish it was treated as a sacrifice; t.e., the blood 
was sprinkled and the fat burned on the altar. As 
regards the disposal of the fiesh there is a differ- 
ence between the laws in Deuteronomy and those in 
Numbers. According to the former (Deut. xv. 19 
et seg.; comp. xii. 6 et seq., 17 et seg.; xiv. 23) the 
flesh is eaten by the owner in a sacrificial meal, like 
that of the *shelamim,? while according to the lat- 
ter (Num. xviii. 17 e£ seq. ; comp. Ex. xxii. 29) it 
fell to the priest. The latter practise prevailed in 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 37) and Josephus 
(Josephus, *Ant.".iv. 4, 84). Had the animal a 
blemi:h, it was treated like any other common food 
(Deut. xv. 21-28). 

2. The first-born of an unclean animal had to be 
redeemed, when a month old, according to the esti- 
mation of the priest, with the addition of one-fifth 
(Lev. xxvii. 27; Num. xviii. 15 e£ seg.). The first- 
born of an ass was either ransomed by a sheep or 
killed, its neck being broken (Ex. xiii. 18, xxxiv. 
20). In Josephus’ time (/.e.) all unclean animals were 
redeemed with one and a half shekels. 

8. The first-born of man was, at the age of one 
month, redeemed with five shekels (Ex. xiii. 18, xxii. 
98, xxxiv. 20; Num. xviii. 15 et seg. ; comp. iii. 44 
et seq. ; Neh, x. 87). 

In the Talmud the fact that the first-born in this 
case must be a pm Wb is emphasized. Thus a 
first-born son whose birth has been preceded by a 
miscarriage, or by a still-birth, or by the birth of a 
monstrosity, or one who was himself brought forth 
by a surgical operation, is not due to the priesthood. 
On the other hand, if two wives of the same man 
both bear sons as first-born children, each must be 
redeemed (Bek. viii. 1, 2, 46a, 47b). 

In Ex. xiii. 11-15 and Num. iii. 12 e£ seq. (comp. 
7b. 40 et seq. and viii. 15-18) the dedication of the 

first-born to YnwH is connected with 
Origin and the slaying of the first-born of Egypt 

Signifi- and the consecration of the Levites to 

cance. the service of the sanctuary. By des- 

troying the first-born of Egypt and 
sparing those of Israel, Yuwm acquired an especial 
ownership over the latter. But as it was not feasi- 
ble to select the first-born of the entire nation 
and thus disturb the family organization, the Levites 
were substituted for them; and, indeed, rabbin- 
ical tradition assigns the priesthood to the first-born 
until the completion of the Tabernacle (Zeb. 112b, 
115b; comp. Targ. to Ex. xxiv. 5 and Rashi and 
Ibn Ezra to Ex. xix. 92, 24). The view implied in 
ihe passages quoted seems to be that the Levites 
took the place of only those first-born which Yuwn 
actually spared in Egypt, and that while the Levites 
continued to serve at the sanctuary, all the first- 
born after the Exodus were nevertheless the property 
of Yrwn, and therefore had to be redeemed, just as 
the 278 first-born who surpassed the number of the 
Levites at Sinai had to be redeemed each with five 
shekels (Num. iii. 45-51). Doubtless there is here 


also the adaptation of an ancient custom’ (comp. 
Gen. iv. 4). The dedication of the first-born of 
man is the extension and application by analogy of 
the custom of consecrating to God the first-fruits 
of the soil and the firstlings of animals (comp. Ex. 
xxii. 28 et seg.), a custom found also among other 
peoples. In Israel this dedication had the signif- 
icance of an acknowledgment that it was YumwmH's 
“heritage,” that it owed to Him all which it had 
and was. 

The interpretation of the custom of redeeming the 
first-born as a modification of an older custom of 
sacrificing the first-born sons in connection with the 
Passover feast (Baudissin, in Herzog-Plitt, “ Real- 
Encyc.” 2d ed., x. 176; comp. also Frazer, “The 
Golden Bough,” 2d ed., ii. 48), has no foundation in 
history. There are instances in later times attesting 
not only the custom of sacrificing children, but also 
the fact that at times the first-born was preferred as 
a victim (II Kingsiii. 27; Micah vi. 7; Ezek. xx. 26); 
but there is nowhere a trace of the demand of such a 
“blood-tax” on the part of the Deity or Lawgiver 
from the people, and its existence is unknown even 
among the Canaanites (comp. Wellhausen, “ Prolego- 
mena,” 2d ed., p. 91; Robertson Smith, “ Religion 
of the Semites," 2d ed., p. 464; and Toy on Ezek. 
xx. 26 in “S. B. O. T.”). 

Since the destruction of the Temple and cessation 
of sacrifices the dedication of the first-born of clean 

animals is limited to their being kept 
In Modern inviolate and exempt from any use 
Times. (comp. Deut. xv. 19), unless they have 
or receive some blemish, in which case 
they may be slaughtered for food. The redemption 
of the first-born of an ass and of man is still car- 
ried outaccording to the Diblical ordinances, and the 
redemption of the first-born son (j27 (MD) is a fes- 
tive occasion. From such redemption are exempt 
not only priests and Levites, but also their children 
(Bek. 4a, 47a). Adult first-born on either side are 
also obliged to fast on the eve of Passover, unless 
they arereleased from the obligation by some festive 
celebration, such as the completion of the study of 
a tract of the Talmud (*siyyum"; comp. * Yad,” 
Bekorot, xi. 17; Yoreh De'ah, €3 300, 805, 321). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philo, De Premiis Sacerdotum, § 1 (ed. 

Mangey, ii. 233); idem, De Caritate, $10 (ii. 991); J. H. H. 

Hottinger, De Primogenitis, Marburg, 1711; D. Gerdes, De 

Variis S. S. Locis, in Quibus Primogenitorum Mentio 

Occurrit, Duisburg, 1180; J. J. Schroder, De Veterum He- 

breorum Primogenitis et Eorum Prerogativis, Marburg, 

1741: Lundius, Die Alten Jüdischen Heiligthtimer, iii., ch. 

44: Saalschütz, Das Moscische Recht, 2d ed., pp. 96. 124, 348, 

820; Haneberg, Die Religiosen Alterthiimer der Bibel, 

pp. 569-571, Munich, 1869; Hirsch B. Fassel, Das Mosaisch- 

Rabbinische Civilreeht, i., 2, p. 9/70; Leopold Löw. Die 

Lebensalter in der Jüdischen Literatur, pp. 110-118; 

Rafaei Kirsch, Der Erstgeborene mach Mosaisch-Tal- 

mudischem Recht: i., Die Stellung, Rechte und Pflichten 


dea Erstgeborenen, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 1901; M. Bloch, 
Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Erbrecht, 1890. LMC 


E. G. H. 
PRINCEPS JUDZEORUM. See MENDEL. 


PRINCES OF THE CAPTIVITY. See Ex- 
ILARCH. 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. See AGENCY, 
LAW or. 


PRINGSHEIM, NATHANIEL: German bot- 
anist; born at Wziesko, Oberschlesien, Nov. 30, 


Printers | "A 
Procedure in Civil Causes 
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1823; died at Berlin Oct. 6, 1894, He was educated 
at the Friedrichs-Gymnasium at Breslau, and at 
Leipsie, Berlin (Ph.D. 1848), and Paris, in which 
latter two cities he devoted himself especially to the 
study of botany. He established himself as privat- 
docent in botany at the University of Berlin in 1851. 
His *Entwickelungsgeschichte der Achlya Pro- 
lifera? was published in the “Abhandlungen der 
Leopoldinisch-Karolinische Akademie der Naturfor- 
cher," 1851. The next product of his researches was 
“ Grundlinien einer Theorie der Pflanzenzelle," Ber- 
lin, 1854, followed by * Befruchtung und Keimung 
der Algen, und das Wesen des Zeugenaktes," pub- 
lished serially in the * Monatsberichten der Berliner 
Akademie,” 1855-57. These two works secured his 
admission in 1856 as a member of the Berlin Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. 

Two years later he began the publication of the 


“Jahrbücher für Wissenschaftliche Botanik.” In: 


1862 his “Beitrige zur Morphologie der Meeres- 
algen ” was published at Berlin, and in the follow- 
ing year “Ueber die Embryobildung der Gefüss- 
Kryptogamen." In 1864 he was called to a profess- 
orship in Jena, where he founded an institute for 
the study of the physiology of plants. In 1868 
he returned to Berlin. His "Ueber Paarung von 
Schwiirmsporen " appeared in 1869, and his “ Weitere 
Nachtriige zur Morphologie und Systematik der 
Saprolegniaceen" in 1873. His great contribution to 
the advance of botanical science, however, was his 
“Untersuchungen über das Chlorophyll” (1874), in 
which he elucidated his discovery of sexuality 
among the lowest forms of plant life, and ad- 
vanced an entirely new theory as to the part played 
by the leaf-green in the life of the plant. 

In 1882 he succeeded in establishing the German 
Botanical Society, which in twelve years included 
over 400 German botanists, and of which he was 
annually elected president until his death. His 
" Gesammelte Abhandlungen? were published in 
three volumes, Jena, 1895-96. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Roth, in Anton Bettelheim, Biog. Blütter, 


pp. 227-233, Berlin, 1895 (gives full bibliography). 
S. M. Co. 


PRINTERS; PRINTING. See TYPOGRAPHY. 


PRINTERS’ MARKS: Signets, coats of arms, 
or pictures printed, from engravings, at the end of a 
book or, later, on the title-page. Their use dates from 
soon after the invention of printing. The seals of the 
printers or the coats of arms of the city were fre- 
quently employed. The book-mark often sug- 
gests the meaning of the name of the printer; e.g., 
the deer of “Zebi.” The first well-known book- 
marks are found in the works printed in the Py- 
renean peninsula: the Tur Orah Hayyim of 1485 
has a lion erect on a black shield; the Tur Yoreh 
De'ah of 1487, a lion erect on a red shield; and the 
Pentateuch completed in 1490 has a lion battling 
with a horse. The Tur Orah Hayyim of Leiria, 
1495, has a ram with a superscription. 

Italian incunabula have no book-marks. Among 
the editions brought out at Constantinople in the 
sixteenth century mention should be made of the 
* Toledot Adam we-Hawwah” (Constantinople, 1516) 
and Jacob ben Asher’s Pentateuch commentary 


a city gate (the coat 


(Constantinople, 1514), the first having a small white 
lion on a black square at the end of the book, the lat- 
ter the same device on the title-page. The Soncino 
editions that appeared at Rimini from 1521 to 1526 
have the coat of arms of Rimini—a castle, to which 
à Hebrew inscription was added. The editions of 
Gersonides at Prague | 
show the  priestly 
hands with the sig- 
nature of the printer, 
a similar device bo-. 
ing used later in 
Proops’ editions at 
Amsterdam. In the 
1540, and earlier, 
Prague editions of 
the Tur Orah Hay yim 
there is a crown over 


of arms of Prague). 
The peacock is found 
in the editions of Foa 
issued at Sabbionetta 
and Mantua, and in 
those of Di Gara at 
Venice; a lion with 
two tails and two im- 
perial globes was used 
at Safed, 1587, and 
for a long time in 
the Prague editions. 
A. beast, half lion 
and half eagle, with crowns, is found in the 
Batsheba editions, Salonica, 1592-1605; a griffin, 
in those of Grypho, Venice, 1564-67; an elephant 
with the legend “Tarde sed Tuto,” 

Specimens in those of Cavalli, Venice, 1565- 
of 1568; a deer, iu editions of Cracow, 

Printers’ Lublin, and, later, Offenbach; fishes, 

Marks. in the editions of Isaac Prossnitz, 

Cracow ; fishes with ewers, in those of 
Uri Phoebus, Amsterdam. Di Gara of Venice used 
several book-marks— the peacock, three crowns 
(used also by Bragadini and in Cremona), and a 
woman crushing a hydra. The last was used also 
by Bomberg in the Venice, 1545, Sifre. 

The seven-branched candlestick, with signature, 
was used by Meïr Firenze, Venice, 1545-75. Foa, in 
sabbionetta, sometimes used a blossoming palm with 
two lions depending from it and with an inscription ; 
& similar device was adopted later in Wilhermsdorf. 
Small or large representations of the Temple were 
often used—at first by Giustiniani at Venice, 1545, 
next in Safed and Lublin, and then in Prague, as late 
as 1627, by Abraham Lemberger. The larger ones 
bear an inscription taken from Haggai (ii. 9), dis- 
played on an extended scroll. St. George and the 
dragon appear in Dyhernfurth editions as late as 
the nineteenth century. The castle, star, and lion 
found in Benveniste’s editions, Amsterdam, were 
imitated in Dessau, Cocthen, Altona, etc. The rep- 
resentation of Cain as Hercules, with an inscrip- 
tion, is found after the preface in two of Back’s edi- 
tions (Prague). In those of Offenbach, Fürth, and 
Wilhermsdorf the date of printing can often be de- 
termined by the book-marks. In the nineteenth cen- 


of Prossnitz, Cracow. 
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tury the signature of the printer took the place of 
the engravings, Wolf Heidenheim at Ródelheim, 
Schmidt at Vienna, and many others marking their 
editions in that way. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider and Cassel, in Ersch and Gru- 
ber, Encyc. section ii., part 28. pp. 25 et seq.: Steinschneider, 


Cal. Bodl. section iii.; Freimann, Hebr üische Incunabeln, | 


Leipsic, 1902. 
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PRIORITY: The rules as to priority among 
deeds conveying the lands of a grantor, or among 
bonds operating as liens upon all the obligor's Jands, 
have been indicated under ALIENATION. It remains 
to speak as to priorities in the case of a widow or di- 
vorced wife making claims under her * ketubah ” and 
the ordinary creditors of the husband. The Tal- 
mudic sources for the rules of priority in either 
class of cases are the Mishnah and the Gemara 
thereto (Ket. 8b-74a, b). 

The covenant which the husband enters into in 
the ketubah, to restore upon death or divorce the 
dowry brought to him and which he receives at a 
money valuation, as an “iron flock” of unchange- 
able value, creates a simple debt like one arising by 
loan or by purchase of goods. "This is the opinion 
of Maimonides, who is followed therein by the later 
codes. As against landed estate, owned before the 
contract, it ranks according to time of delivery; 
against after-acquired lands or personal property 
(the latter being made liable by the institution of 
the Geonim), diligence in collection will generally 
give priority; and here the widow naturally holds 
the advantage. 

But as to the jointure, or ketubah proper, whether 
the legal minimum of 200 or 100 zuzim or any “ad- 
dition ” is concerned, the position of the widow is not 
sofavorable. True, where the marriage contract has 
Jand to operate on, since it is a “shetar” attested by 
two witnesses, its lien will take rank above all bonds 
delivered at a later time, and above all debts not 
assured by bond; but where only one piece of land is 
acquired after the date of the ketubah, or where, as is 
much more frequently the case, the husband has no 
land at all, and the contest is between the widow 
and an ordinary creditor, the former loses on the 
ground that the ketubah (if not secured by lien) is 
to be paid only from the husband's net estate. 

But if, either unaided or with the aid of the court, 
the widow succeeds in collecting the amount of the 
jointure before the husband's ereditors (whether by 
bond or parole) have intervened, she stands according 
to some authorities (and these are followed by R. 
Joseph Caro in the text of Eben ha-‘Ezer, § 102) 
in a better position: “they do not take it away from 
her”; but Isserles, in his gloss, inclines to the 
Opposite opinion on the strength of his usual “yesh 
omerim ” (= “there are those who say ”). 

Where a man marries several women, which is 
the case supposed by the Mishnah in the passage 
quoted, the ketubah of the first wife takes prece- 
dence, as a bond or shetar in the lien on lands, over 
the ketubah of the second; and so on; but if there 
is no land on which to operate, the several wives 
have equal rights in so far as the collection of pay- 
ment is concerned. 


E. C. L. N. D. 


PRISON. See IMPRISONMENT. 


PRIVACY, RIGHT OF. See JOINT OWNERS; 
NEIGHBORING LANDOWNERS. 
PRIVATE WAY. See Ricar or Wavy. 


PROCEDURE IN CIVIL CAUSES: Jewish 
jurisprudence, both in Biblical and in Talmudic 
times, attached the greatest importance to the laws 
of property and to their faithful administration by 
the judges. In regard tothe manner of conducting 
civil suits the Pentateuch contains very few hints. 
But in Deut. i. 16 the judges are told,“ Hear... 
between your brethren”; and Deut. xix, 17 de- 
clares, “Both the men, between whom the contro- 
versy is, shall stand before the Lord.” These and 
other passages support the Talmudic rule that judg- 
ment can be pronounced only against a defendant 
who has appeared; there is no such thing as “ judg- 
ment by default "—condemnation of the accused be- 

cause he has not appeared before the 

No court to make defense. This seems 
Judgment in modern times a great defect in pro- 
by cedure, leading to much needless fric- 

Default. tion; but less than a hundred years 

ago the English court of chancery had 
the same disadvantage to contend with: it acquired 
jurisdiction over the defendant only by his answer, 
and the latter was compelled to answer the com- 
plainant’s bill, even though he had nothing to say 
in defense. But an exception to this rule has been 
shown under the head of FOREIGN ÁTTACHMENT— 
proceedings by a bond creditor against the property 
of an absent defendant, an innovation arising from 
the necessities of a laterage. In fact, the Talmud 
suggests (B. K. 112b) that at least upon bonds and 
in action for the recovery of deposits there should 
be judgment and execution without appearance. 
However, there could not well be a judgment by 
default, as there was no written complaint. 

Job's wish (xxxi. 85), “Oh that... mine ad- 
versary had written a book ”—meaning a “libellus ” 
or formal complaint—indicates that in his day there 
were written pleadings. But in the procedure . 
known to the Talmud the allegations of plaintiff 
and defendant are made by word of mouth in the . 
presence of the judges, and are recorded by the 
clerk, much as were the pleadings in the Anglo- 
Norman courts in the days of the Plantagenets. 
The codes deduce from the Mishnah the rule that no 
written pleadings can be required: “All judicial 
writings may be written only in the presence of 
both parties; both to pay the fees of the writers; R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel declared that two copies should 
be made, one for each” (B B. x. 4). For the choice 
of the court which shel, try a civil case see JURIS- 
DICTION. 

As to the time of holding court, the ordinance of 
Ezra, which appoints Monday and Thursday for 

that purpose, was recognized by the 

Sittings of Mishnah (Ket. i. 1) and by the Gemara 
Court. (B. K. 112b, 118a); but the custom 
has long since fallenintodisuse. The 

courts should not sit on Sabbaths or during festivals 
(Bezah iv. 1); for, as the Talmud explains, there 
would be temptation to write; but if the court does - 
sit'and pronounce a judgment, it is binding (Shul- 
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han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 5, 1). The rule not to 
begin a session in theafternoon is made in order that 
the afternoon prayer should not be neglected by 
judges and others concerned (Shab. 9b); but if the 
cause is taken up in the forenoon it may proceed not 
only during the afternoon, but after nightfall, the 
judgment then rendered being valid. No one can 
be compelled to attend a civil trial in the month of 
Nisan, on account of the (barley) harvest, nor in 
Tishri, on account of the vintage; and a summons 
may not be served on Friday or on the eve of a fes- 
tival (B. IK. 113a). The vacations in Nisan.and 
Tishri were continued in later times, when farming 
was no longer the occupation of the Jewish people, 
in order to give litigants leisure to prepare for the 
festivals. 

When the proper time comes for hearing causes, 
the general rule is that the cause first begun should 
be first heard; but certain classes of plaintiffs are 
privileged. "Thus, according to Hoshen Mishpat, 

15, 1, seemingly based on a remark of 
Cause List. the Talmud (Shebu. 30), the suit of a 

scholar, though begun later than that 
of another, should have priority. "This is denied 
by some authorities; but thesuit of an orphan must 
always be heard first; next, that of a widow (follow- 
ing Isa. i. 17—" judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow ”); and à woman's cause must be heard bce- 
fore that of a man (Hoshen Mishpat, 15, 2). 

The place always mentioned by the Bible in con- 
neetion with the hearing of civil causes is the city 
gate—the wide space left in the broad city wall at 
the entrance to the town. "The gate as a place of 
trial is not mentioned in the Mishnah, but the Pales- 
tinian Talmud mentions the sittings of a court at 
the gate of Cæsarea. Not much space was needed 
for civil trials, and they generally came to be held 
in the house of the rabbi sitting as principal judge. 
However, there have been Jewish “town halls," 
such as the “ Jüdisches Rathhaus ? in Prague, in very 
recent times. 

The first written document issued in a civil suit 
is the summons (“hazmanah” = “time-fixing ”), 
which is obtained, upon the verbal application 
of the plaintiff, from the ordinary judges and is 
signed by them or by one of them. It is served on 
the defendant by the “messenger of 
the court” (see B. K. 112b, where it 
is said that, issued on Tuesday and 
served on Wednesday, the court may 
fix the time of trial for Thursday of the same week), 
The messenger reports the fact of service, or that the 
defendant has avoided the service. 

According to B. C. 112b, the messenger is accred- 
ited for the purpose of pronouncing the ban, but 
not for the purpose of delivering the * petihah," that 
is, the formal document of excommunication, which 
can be made out only upon further proceedings 
showing the defendant's contumacy (see CONTEMPT 
or COURT). 

If the defendant, when first brought into court, 
desires time to gain a better understanding of his 
case, or to await an absent witness, or if he asks for 
time in which to raise by private sale the means of 
paying the debt, the Talmud (/.¢.) permits him a delay 
of as much as ninety days. In the Talmudic age the 


Days of 
Court. 


Jews were farmers. The modern rule, adapted to 
a trading people, is less liberal; the Hoshen Mish- 
pat (16, 1) will not allow more than thirty days, 
even when a material witness is absent; it argues 
thatif defendant's witness should appear after judg- 
ment it is open to the defendant to bring suit to 
vacate the judgment and to recover what he has. 
been unjustly compelled to pay. l 

In general, both parties should appear in person 

to carry on their pleadings. The reason is that. 
each may thus be restrained by a sense 
In Person of shame from denying the true alle- 
or By gations of his opponent, or fror as- 
Attorney. serting what both parties know to be 
untrue. Yet wherea demand belongs 
to several persons jointly (e.g., to the several heirs. 
of a creditor), in the nature of things one must speak 
for all (see AcENcy, Law or, where an attorney- 
ship [* harsha'ah ”] for the plaintiff was worked out. 
from this consideration) Upon this theory the 
plaintiff could appoint an attorney only where his. 
demand was assignable, as in an action for the re- 
covery of Jand, or upon a bonded debt, or on an un- 
disputed deposit. Such, it seems, was the Talmudic 
rule; but the Geonim extended to almost all cases the 
right of the plaintiff to plead by attorney (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 123). The defendant, however, could not. 
divide his liability; moreover, with him the tempta- 
tion to deny his adversary’s assertions is stronger; 
hence he could not plead by attorney, The only 
concession made to “honored women” and to 
“scholars” was that the clerks of the court might. 
call on them at their houses, and there take down, 
in writing, their statements of fact (zd. 124). 

In the nature of things some parties can not plead 
for themselves. Infants, boys under thirteen or 
girls under twelve, the deaf and dumb, and lunatics. 

can plead only through a guardian; 
Status ^ andit is the duty of the court to ap- 
of Parties. pointa guardian for such, if they have 
none, whenever they become parties to 
a suit. Again, the husband is the natural attorney 
for his wifeas to “property of the iron flock,” which 
he has taken possession of and for which he is liable, 
but not as to "fluid property” (*nikse melug”); 
yet where land of this kind bears fruit, the hus- 
band, being entitled to the latter, can sue for both 
land and fruit (čb. 192, 8). A part-owner, such as. 
one of several heirs, can sue for himself and his fel- 
lows without letter of attorney, and his fellows are 
bound by a judgment for the defendant, unless they 
live in another place, in which case the defendant 
can tell the acting plaintiff, * Either bring a letter 
of attorney or sue only for thy own share." 

The plaintiff whose attorney has lost a case can 
not avoid the result by showing that Ea had before’ 
the hearing revoked the power of attorney, unless 
notice of the revocation had been brought home to 
the court (čb. 3). Both parties being before the 
judges, they plead in person; the plaintiff sets forth 

the facts on which his claim is based, 

Oral and the defendant answers; when the 
Pleadings. latter introduces new affirmative mat- 
ter the plaintiff may reply; and there 

may be a rejoinder. Where either party admits 
a fact stated by his opponent, the admission, in 
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the words of the Talmud, is “better than a hun- 
dred witnesses.” It will be seen that in certain 
cases a denial can be made, or affirmative matter 
pleaded, only under oath, Scriptural or rabbinical. 

When an issue is raised by mere denial, the proof 
is made by the evidence of witnesses in the manner 
described in the article EvrpENcE. The produc- 
tion of deed or bond (“shetar”), unless it has been 
“established” before a court or judge, must be made 
by the attesting witnesses, though it is said (Git. 3a 
et ul.) that under the Mosaic law an attested deed 
proves itself (7.e., is presumably genuine), and that 
the obligation of bringing the witnesses into court 
is only rabbinical. A “note of hand” (“ketab yad ”) 
may be set up by witnesses proving the maker’s 
handwriting. 

The very narrow limits within which weight is 
given to circumstantial evidence has been shown 
under Evipencr, and some of the presumptions 
which may guide the judges are given under Bur- 
DEN oF Pnoor and in the article Maxims, LEGAL. 
To these may be added the maxim “no one pays 
a debt before it is due” (B. B. 5b; see, for its 
application, DEBTS oF DECEDENTS). Hence, such 
a payment can be proved only by the direct testi- 
mony of two witnesses. There is a slight presump- 
tion that a man does not go to law without having 
some ground forit; and there are some cases, known 
as Mraeo, in which the defense is favored, because if 
the defendant had not been a truthful man he could 
have introduced more plausible arguments. The 
discretion which the judges enjoy in certain cases, 
to decide according to the weight of evidence and the 
probabilities, is known as “the throw of the judges " 
(“shuda de-day yane "). 

A solemn oath is imposed on the defendant as an 
alternative to payment in four cases, the first being 
provided in the Mosaic law itself (Ex. xxii. 8, 9): (1) 
a proceeding by the owner of chattels against the 

gratuitous depositary; (2) where the 


Oath as defendant admits the assertion of the 
Alter- plaintiff in part (“modeh be-mikzat 
native to hayyab bi-shebu‘ah”; the most com- 
Payment. mon case); (3) where the plaintiff es- 


tablishes by the testimony of two wit- 
nesses his assertion as to part of his demand; (4) 
where the plaintiff has the testimony of one witness 
for his assertion. In these cases the court declares 
to the defendant, “You must either pay or clear 
yourself by the solemn oath." 

The rules as to. the oath of the depositary are 
given in the article BaruuENTs. Here the Mishnah is 
very explicit: (1) In order to justify a sworn denial 
of a part of a claim, where the other portion thereof 
is admitted, the amount demanded must be at least 
equal to two small silver coins: each equal to one- 
sixth of the “denar,” and the amount admitted 
must be at least one *perutah." Next, the admis- 
sion must be of the same kind as the demand; thus, 
to admit a claim to a perutah, which is of copper, is 
not a partial admission of having two of the plain- 
tiff’s silver pieces; but this rule holds good only 
when the demand is specific, e.g., if a claim is made 
for the silver coins, not for thesum of money. Where 
the demand is for two silver pieces and a perutah, 
the perutah being admitted, or for a mina, fifty 


denars being admitted, an oath is due. The claim 
being “My father has a mina in thy hand,” and the 
answer, “I owe thee fifty denars," no oath is neces- 
sary, “for the defendant is like a man who returns 
lost goods." So where demand is made for a “litra” 
(in weight) of gold, defendant admitting a litra of 
silver; for grain, beans or lentils being admitted; 
for wheat, barley being admitted. In these cases, 
and in other similar ones, no oath is required. 

(2) Theoath isnot required inan action for slaves, 
bonds or deeds, or lands, nor for things consecrated ; 
and land in this connection includes everything be- 
longing to it, even ripe grapes.: But when movable 
property and land are included in thesame demand, 
and the defendant makes denial in regard to part of 
the movable property, he must swear as to the land 
also. (8) One who confesses a debt in the presence 
of two witnesses and thereafter denies it in open 
court is not admitted to swear, being disqualified as 
a “denier” (75). (4) The defendant can avoid 
denying the rest of the demand if he at once pays 
over or delivers to the plaintiff the part confessed ; 
for then the suit for that part is at an end, aud he 
stands on the same footing as if he denied the whole 
eause of action. | 

By some sort of analogy à widow, or divorced 
wife who has “lessened ” her jointure by admitting 
the receipt of a part thereof, must, to recover the rest, 
take an oath (Sheb. vii. 7). This position, taken by - 
R. Hiyya, is mentioned only in a late baraita (B. M. 
8a). An opinionis expressed by some that proving 
part of the: demand by witnesses-calls only for the 
lesser or rabbinical oath in denial of the rest; but 
later authorities demand here also the “solemn” or 
Biblical oath (Maimonides, “Yad,” To‘en, iii. 10). 
Proof by one witness, as the Talmud points out 
(Sheb. 40a), is by the Law declared only insufficient 
to convict of crime, but not to require an oath for 
its contradiction in money matters. The third and - 
fourth (see above) occasions for the oath occupy but 
little space in Talmud and codes, while the “admis- 
sion of part” covers a large field. In general, the 
oath is never required in denying the demand of a 
deaf-mute, of a person of unsound mind, of an in- 
fant, or of the Sanctuary; nor where the plaintiff 
states his grounds of action as being only probably 
true (Nit), instead of asserting them to be certainly 
true (33). 

While generally the judicial oath is taken by the 
defendant to clear him from liability, in a few cases 
the plaintiff may recover upon his oath (Sheb. v.- 
vii.): (1) A hired man: Where the amount earned is 
established by witnesses, and the employer says he 

has paid it, and the workman denies 


Oath by it, the latter may swear and recover. 
Plaintiff. (2) One who has beenrobbed: Where 


witnesses have established that the de- 
fendant entered the plaintiff's house to make an un- 
authorized distraint, and the plaintiff says, “Thou 
hast taken such an object," but the defendant denies 
it, the former swears and recovers. (8) One who has 
been injured: Where witnesses prove that the plain- 
tiff went to the defendant uninjured and left him 
wounded, the plaintiff swears and recovers. (4) One 
who is unworthy of belief: A professional dicer (see 
EvIDENCE) or a flier of pigeons, for instance, can 
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not, to discharge himself from a liability, take the 
usual oath. The plaintiff swears and recovers also 
in other cases in which the defendant may be dis- 
charged by oath; but where both are disqualitied 
the defendant takes the oath which the law imposcs 
on him. (5) The shopkeeper as to his tablet: This 
does not mean that by his mere oath he can make 
the charges written thereon stand good against his 
customer; but where the latter has given an order 
(“Give my son two bushels of wheat”; “Give my 
laborer change for a ‘sela‘’”), and the shopkeeper, 
who has the charge on his tablet, says, “I have given 
it,” though the customer denies it—in that case the 
shopkeeper may, on his oath, recover from the party 
giving the order. The Mishnah says that both the 
shopkeeper and the son or laborer should swear; 
but to this Ben Nannos objects that if they swear 
against each other there must needs be perjury, and 
the outcome of the discussion will be obscure (Sheb. 
47b). The later authorities, as Maimonides, hold 
that both the shopkeeper, swearing that he has de- 
livered, and the laborer, swearing that he has not 
received, can recover from the employing customer. 

The Torah knows nothing of an oath to be taken 
by the plaintiff; yet in most of the cases in which 
the Mishnah imposes the oath upon him, the solemn 
or Biblical oath is to be taken. For the necessity 
of an oath by him who sues the heirs of his debtor, 
see DEBTS OF DECEDENTS. 

The principal occasion for the rabbinical oath 
(“shebu‘at heset”) is the assertion, not founded 
upon an attested bond, of payment of a debt. 
Where a Joan is made or credit is given otherwise 
than upon the security of such a bond, and there is 
no stipulation that payment can be made only before 
Witnesses, the debtor may plead payment Ony), 
and make his assertion good by the lesser oath. The 
weight of authority (“ Yad,” Malweh, xi. 8: Hoshen 
Mishpat, 69, 2) puts the holder of a note of hand in 
the same position as a creditor by word of mouth 
only; but some of the late authorities gainsay this 
opinion. 

Where the defendant denies the facts on which 
his obligation is based (i.e., denies the loan), and 
these are proved against him by witnesses, he can 
not thereafter plead an affirmative defense (7.e., that 
he has paid) and sustain that defense by the rabbin- 
ical oath; for not only has he, as a “denier,” lost his 
credibility, but he can not be admitted to prove 
such a defense by witnesses; for to say, “I have not 
borrowed," is an admission that he has not paid (B. 
M. 173). Where the defendant admits that the 
plaintiff counted out and banded to him a sum of 
money, he can clear himself by alleging that it was 
in payment of a debt due to him (the defendant), 
taking the rabbinical oath to support the allegation ; 
but if he denies the delivery of the money he will not 
be permitted to make such a defense, for if none was 
delivered, there could be neither gift nor payment. 

Where either party was admitted to take the oath, 
and took it, this ordinarily led, as a matter of course, 
to a decision in favor of that party. But in those 
civil suits which were decided upon testimony of 
witnesses or upon written proof, or upon the plead- 
ingsand admissions of fact, the true course (Sanh. 90a) 
is based on the custom of the “pure-minded” at 
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Jerusalem—to remove the parties, their witnesses, 
and everybody else from the court-room, so that the 
judges might discuss the case among themselves 
(potis psp aS and “finish” the matter (i.c., give 
their judgment). Carefuland slow deliberation was 
recommended by the men of the Great Sanhedrin 
(Abot i. 1) When judgment is rendered by a ma. 
jority the judges are forbidden to disclose how the 
vote was divided. If one of three judges will not 
give an opinion forcither side there is no court, and 
new judges, two at a time, should be cooptated 
until a majority declares for one of the parties. If 
a majority can not be obtained judgment is rendered 
in favor of the defendant. (For the corresponding 
rule in criminal cases see AcqurrTAL.) The judg- 
ment need not be made out in writing, unless the 
successful party demands a transcript. 

The Gemara quotes approvingly the saying, “ Let 
the judgment pierce the mount” (Sanh. 6a, b)—a 
saying paralleling the familiar “Fiat justitia, ruat 
celum”; that is, the judges can not “split” the 
matter in controversy, but must act upon the law 
that fits the case, no matter how much hardship will 
be entailed, for to decide correctly is a duty laid 
upon them by the Torah: “They shall judge the pco- 
ple with just judgment,” and “The judgment is 
God's? (Deut. xvi. 18, i. 17). Yet a “splitting” is 
highly recommended when it occurs as a compromise 
(“ pesharah") between the parties, and the judges 
should advise such a course, for thus only will they 
fulfil the words of Zechariah the prophet (viii. 16): 
“Execute the judgment of truth and peace in your 
gates." But in later times, when in the countries 
of the Dispersion it became increasingly difficult 
for the Rabbis to enforce their decrees against un- 
willing litigants, their efforts were directed more 
and more toward inducing the disputants to agree 
among themselves, and skill in bringing about a 
compromise before giving a decision on the law of 
the case was deemed the highest qualification of the 
rabbi or dayyan (Hoshen Mishpat, 19, 9). The 
compromise made before the judges is likeany other 
contract, and becomes binding only when the for- 
malities are complied with which change the title 
to property. See ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION; 
EXECUTION; JUDGE: SET-Orr. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Die Civilprozess-Ordnung nach Mo- 
saisch-Rabbinischem Rechte, pp. 24-27; the codes cited in 
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PROCESS. See PROCEDURE. 


PROCURATOR AD CAPITULARIA JU- 
DÆORUM. See Fiscus JUDAICUS. 


PROCURATORS: Title of the governors who 
were appointed by Rome over Judea after the 
banishment of ARCHELAUS in the year 6 C.E., 
and over the whole of Palestine after the defeat of 
Agrippa in the year 44. Though joined politically 
to Syria, Palestine had its own governor (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 1, 8 1; edem, “B. J.” ii. 8, $1). His 
official title was procurator, in Greek éxitporoc; but 
Josephus sometimes designates him as émapyoc 
(“ Ant.” xviii. 2, 8 2; xix. 9,82; xx. 9, 8 1; “BJ.” 
vi. 0,8 8) and zyeuóv (* Ant." xviii. 3, 8 1). In 
the Greek text of the New Testament the term 
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jyeuóv is used (Matt. xxvii. 9, 11, 14, 15, 21, 27; 
xxviii. 14; Luke iii. 1, xx. 20; Acts xxiii. 24, xxiv. 
1, xxvi. 30); the Talmud and the Midrash likewise 
use moan (= 7reuóv), but in reference to the legate 

of Syr ia only, aad never the term “ procurator.” 
Only those provinces which possessed a civiliza- 
tion of their own received their own procurators, as, 
for example, Egypt; or those having 


Conditions a semibarbarous population, such as 
of Admin- Thrace. Procurators, in the proper 
istration. sense of the term, could be selected 


only from the ranks of the knights. 
Only once was a freedman, Felix, appointed procu- 
rator of Judea. 

The procurators of Judea had a military imperium 
with five fasces as symbols, and thus possessed the 
“jus gladii.” They were, accordingly, as inde- 
pendent within their own provinces as was the 
legate of Syria. The latter, however, was invested 
with the right as well as the duty to interfere in 
Judean affairs in case of necessity, as did especially 
Caius Cestius Gallus. The legate had power even 
over the procurator’s person. Thus, Vitellius de- 
posed Pilate; and Quadratus sent Cumanus to Rome 
to render account to the emperor. Furthermore, 
the Jews could have preferred against FLORUS 
charges before the legate had not fear prevented 
them from taking this step (* B. J.” ii. 14, § 8). 

The procurator resided in Cæsarea, where he had 
his pretorium, a building which formerly was the 
palace of Herod (Acts xxiii. 85). Only on special 

occasions, particularly during the 
Residence. Jewish high festivals, did the proc- 
urator go to Jerusalem, where also he 


had a pretorium—again the palace of Herod—which | 


at the same time was used as barracks (“ Ant.” xvii. 
10, $2; “B. J.” ii. 8, 88 1-4). In one instance a proc- 
urator, Cumanus, put an armed body of Samari- 
tans into the field against the Jews (7). xx. 6, § 1); 
not that he had the right to do so, but because the 
measure was dictated by the disturbed peace of the 
land. An exceptional measure was Pilate’s order to 
carry the emperor’s image with the flag of the 
troops, which out of reg card for the religious senti- 
mentof the Jews was not; generally done in Palestine. 
As a rule, the procurators respected the peculiarities 
of the people placed in their charge. "Troubles, 
however, were inevitable. At the very outset a 
revolt was threatened through the census of Quiri- 
nius. As the procurator came into the country as 
à stranger, he was not moved by the distress of a 
population foreign to him; andto this must be added 
the circumstance that the procurator's tenure of 
office was a brief one—only under Tiberius was the 
term extended. Nothing whatever bound the proc- 
urators to the native population; and even Tiberius 
Alexander, a born Jew, and Felix, who was married 
to the Jewish princess Drusilla, assumed an inimical 
attitude toward the people. A study of the Jewish 
law and the Jewish spirit, in a manner such as the 
Talmud reports of the legate Tineius Rufus, was not 
attempted by the procurators; only Marcus Anto- 
nius Julianus, who was procurator about the year 
10, seems to have had a fair understanding of the 
Jews (see Schlatter, ^Zur Topographie und Ge- 
Schichte Palüstinas," pp. 97-119). It was a dictate 


of prudence on the part of the procurators to have 
as little contact as possible with the Jews, unless 
their own personal interest, especially the desire for 
rapid enrichment, demanded a different attitude. 
The routine of business was left in the hands of the 
local municipalities. This was the case even in re- 
gard to judicial functions, over which, however, 
they retained the power of supervision, particularly 
in cases of capital punishment, in which their assent 
was necessary before the sentence could be carried 
into effect. 

The procurators may be divided into two series: 
those preceding and those following the reign of 
Agrippa I. Those of the first series (6-41 C.E.) 
ruled over Judea alone, possessing, together with 
the legate, the power of supervision over the Tem- 
ple, and the right to appoint and depose the high 
priest. Those of the second series (44-70) adminis- 
tered Samaria and Galilee, besides Judea. Tacitus’ 
statement (“ Annales,” xii. 54) that Cumanus was 
procurator of Galilee only, is not confirmed by Jose- 
phus, who was better informed. In this period the 
supervision over the Temple and the high priests 
was exercised by Jewish princes of the "Herodian 
dynasty. While the reader is referred to the special 
articlesin THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA on the several 
procurators, a condensed account of them, as well as 
of the legates who followed them, is here presented 
in the order of their succession.. The first series of 
procurators includes the following: 


Coponius (6 or 7-9 C.E.). During his administration the re- 
volt of Judas the Galilean occurred (Josephus, ** Ant." xviii. 1, 
$1; idem, " B.J.” ii. 8, 8 1). 

Marcus Ambibulus (9-12). ’AuBiBovdos is the correct reading 
in '" Ant." xviii. 2, 8 2, according to ed. Niese; the older edi- 
tions have 'AgfgiBovxos, which was usually read * Ambivius." 

Annius Rufus (c. 12-15). During his term of office Augustus : 
died (Aug. 19, 14); and this is the only basis on which to com- 
pute the tenure of office of the first three procurators, of whose 
administration Josephus (** Ant." l.c.) reports almost nothing. 

Valerius Gratus (15-26). He was the first procurator who ar- 
bitrarily appointed and deposed the high priests (ib.). 

Pontius Pilate (26-86). As Josephus expressly states (ib. 4, 
§ 2), he was deposed before the first appearance of Vitellius in Je- 
rusalem, namely, in the spring of 36 (comp. ib. 4, $3 with 5,8 3). 

Marcellus (36-37). A friend of Vitellius (ib. 4, $ 2), who ap- 
pointed him after sending Pilate to Rome to render account. 
It may be assumed, however, that Marcellus was not really a 
procurator of Judea, but only a subordinate official of Vitellius. 
Indeed, this is the only instance where Josephus, in designating 
the office of Marcellus, uses the expression ewtmeAnTys = " over- 
seer." No official act of Marcellus is reported. 

Marullus (87-41). 


The procurators of the second series are: 


Cuspius Fadus (44 to c. 46). Claudius appointed him to pre- 
vent the Syrian legate Vibius Marsus, who was ill-disposed 
toward the Jews, from mistreating them (^ Ant." xix. 9, § 2). 
This goes to show that in time of peace the procurator was 
independent of the Syrian legate. 

Tiberius Alexander (46-48). He was sent by the emperor, in 
the belief that a born Jew would be welcome to the Jews. 

Ventidius Cumanus (18-52). His appointment is mentioned 
in "Ant." xx. 5,82. During his administration popular upri- 
sings occurred, and the legate of Syria. Ummidius Quadratus, 
removed him on the urgent petition of tbe Jews. 

Felix (52-60). He was appointed by the emperor at the desire 
of the high priest Jonathan ('* B. J.” ii. 12, $ 6), which distinctly 
proves that the central government in Rome was conciliatory 
toward the Jews, and that the procurators were responsible for 
the prevailing animosities. Felix was called upon to sit in 
judgment on the apostle Paul. 

Porcius Festus (60-62). A fairly just man (* Ant." xx.8.$9; 
" B. J.” li. 14, 8 1), who could not, however, remedy the faults 
of his predecessors. He was prominent in the proceedings 
against Paul. Festus died while in office. Until the arrival of 
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the new procurator, the high priest Ananus, son of Annas, exer- 
cised a certain power. 

Albinus (62-64). Notorious through his extortions. 

Gessius Florus (61-660). A contemptible ruler, under whom a 
revolt of the Jews took plaee. In consequence of the war, the 
procurator’s office could be filled either not at all or only de jure, 
as by Vespasian. The important distinction now arose that the 
governor held the rank of senator, and was selected, for a time, 
from among the pretors, and afterward (probably from Hadrian's 
time) from the consularranks. He had under him a procurator ; 
such, ¢.g., was L. Laberius Maximus, under Bassus. After the 
Bar Kokba war there remained in Judea, besides the Tenth legion 
(* Fretensis "), the Sixth legion (** Ferrata"), and of course, 
as previously, several auxiliary troops. Only "legati Augusti 
pro prætore ™ were qualified to be commanders of this army. 
The dependence on Syria now ceased in the natural course of 
events. 

(Owing to the lack of sources the succession of the govern- 
ors at this period can not be stated with precision. In Schürer's 
list, for example, the above-mentioned Antonius Julianus is not 
included, while Cerialis, who certainly took part in the cam- 
paign against the Jews, is nowhere referred to as proeurator.) 

L. Laberius Maximus (c. 71). Lucilius Bassus, who is men- 
tioned together with him in Josephus ('* B. J.” vii. 6, 8 6), was 
one of the generals of Titus, and conqueror of the fortresses 
Herodium and Macherus, but not then governor. About a year 
later, however, he became governor. He died during his term 
of office (ib. vii. 8, 8 1). 

Flavius Silva. Successor to Bassus (ib.). 

M. Salvidenus (c. S0). His date is proved by a Palestinian 
coin of Titus (Madden, '' Coins of the Jews," p. 218). 

Cn.Pompeius Longinus. Mentioned in a military brevet issued 
by Domitian, dated 86 (°C. I.L.” iii. 857, " Diploma," xiv.; 
comp. Darmesteter in " R. E. J.” i. 87-41). 

Atticus (107). Referred to as $zaruós = "consularis," in 
two fragments of the church historian Hegesippus, contained 
in Eusebius, '" Hist. Eccl." iii. 32, 88 3, 6 (comp. Preuschen, 
* Antilegomena," pp. 76, 77, Giessen, 1901; Eusebius, '' Chroni- 
cles,” ed. Schóne, ii. 162). 

Q. Pompeius Faleo (c. 107-110). Known through the letters 
of Pliny the Younger. One inscription (*' C. I. L.” xX., No. 6821) 
ealls him legate of the province (Judea), and of the Tenth legion 
(© Fretensis "), while another (''Journal of Hellenic Studies,” 
1890, p. 253) designates him even more distinctly "leg . . . pro- 
Vinci Judae consularis" ; that is, vrarexos, as in the case of 
Atticus. The title vmarcxds is, however, frequently used in rab- 
binical writings also (see Krauss," Lehnwórter,? s.v.). 

Tiberianus. The Byzantinechronicler Johannes Malalas (ed. 
Dindorf, p. 2/3) speaks of him as governor of the first province 
of Palestine (jyyepwr ToU mpwrov IIaAataT(vov €0vovs), in con- 
nection with the sojourn of Hadrian in Antioch (114). A simi- 
lar notice may be found in Johannes Antiochenus (in Müller, 
" Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, iv. 580, No. 111) and in 

‘Suidas, s.v. Tpaiavós. The designation ‘‘ Palestina prima,” 
which eame into use in the middle of the fourth century, gives 
‘a historical character to this notice. These authors use a later 
designation for the earlier period. 

Lusius Quietus (c. 117). After suppressing the uprising of the 
Jews in Mesopotamia, he was appointed governor of Judea 
(Eusebius, ' Hist. Eccl." iv. 2 85). Dio Cassius states that he 
administered Palestine subsequently to the consulate (Ixviii. 32, 
vrareUcat). Here again there was a legate with a consular rank. 
Aside from references to the "* Warof Quietus," he is mentioned 
in rabbinical sources under the name of '' Hegemon Kyntos 
(see Krauss in " R. E. J.” xxx. 40, xxxii. 46; Jastrow, '' Dict.” 
p. 13a ; Sehürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., i. 649; Schlatter, in his ** Zur 
Topographie und Geschichte Palüstinas," p. 402). No governor 
of this name, nor indeed of a similar name, is mentioned in 
other sourees. 

Tineius Rufus. Many sources, including rabbinical ones, 
have made him familiar as governor during the Bar Kokba up- 
rising. 

Julius Severus. Celebrated general, who suppressed the Bar 
Kokba uprising (135). He is designated in an inscription (** C. 
I. L.” iii., No. 2830) as " legatus pro praetore provinciw Judaea." 

Cl[audius] Pater[nus], Clement[ianus]. According to an in- 
scription (ib. iii., No. 5776), " proe[urator] Aug(usti] provin- 
ciafe] Jud[ze:e] v[iees] a[gens] l[egati] " : that is, a procurator 
replacing the legate who either was recalled or had died. The 
date of Claudius’ term of office is not known, so that he can not be 

. properly placed in the order of succession. Itappears, however, 
from the terms of the inscription that the office of procurator 
could alternate with that of legate. 

(After the Dar Kokba war the Jews ceased to be a political 
power, and the sources yield scarcely any information whatever. 


The Jews revolted also under Antoninus Pius, who subdued 
them through his governors [* przesides "] and legates [Capito- 
linus. "Antoninus Pius," 8 5], namely, the legates of Syria. 
Beginning with the reign of Marcus Aurelius, Judea was again 
closely attached to Syria. In this period may perhaps be placed 
M. Cornelius '' M. fil. Gal. Nigrinus " [t C. I. L.” No. 3783]). 

Attidius Cornelianus. According to a Gerasa inscription 
(* C. I. G.” No. 4661; comp. Add. iii. 1183), and one of Damas- 
eus (ib. iii. 129), he was a legate of Syria (160-162). A son of 
his, or perhaps he himself, was a member of a Syrian priestly 
caste (see '* Prosopographia Imperii Romani," i. 178, Nos. 1116, 
1117; "C. I. L.” Supplement, No. 14,8874). 

Avidius Cassius. A Syrian by birth, he was, according to the 
testimony of several inscriptions, legate of Syria from about 161 
to about 171 (Voleatius Gallicanus, ** Vita Avidii,” $8 5,6), In 
175 he caused himself to be proclaimed emperor by the army 
under his command, and was recognized as such, especially in 
Egypt (Wilcken, "Ostraka," No. 939). He was attacked by 
Mareus Aurelius, and, after a reign of three years, was killed 
in Syria (Dio Cassius, Ixxi. 27; '" Prosopographia Imperii Ro- 
mani," i. 186, No. 1165). It is unlikely that. Jews took part in 
his revolt (Grütz, '* Gesch.” iv.3 207). 

Martius Verus. (Dio Cassius, Ixxi. 29.) 

Flavius Boethus (after 171). Governor of Syria under Mareus 
Aurelius ; died in office. 

C. Erucius Clarus. Successor of the preceding. (Inscription 
in Waddington, ' Inscriptions Greeques et Latines de la Syrie," 
No. 1842s, Paris, 1870.) 

Ulpius Arabianus (c. 196). 
G.” No. 4151). 

Bassianus Caracalla. Afterward emperor; he was probably 
legate of Syria under his father, Septimius Severus (c. 200), and 
most likely had to wage waragainst the Jews; for, according 
to an obscure notice (Spartian, '" Vita Severi," § 16), he won a 
battlein Syria, and the Senate granted him a *' Jewish triumph." 

Timesitheus (Misitheus). ‘* Proconsul prov. Syriz Palestine.” 
He is perhaps identical with the '' preefectus preetorio” of the 
same name under Gordian (Marquardt, '' Rómische Staatsver- 
waltung,” i. 261, No. 3; perhaps also in Jewish sources; see 
Kraüss in " J.Q. R.” xiv. 866; ' Rhein. Museum," 1908, p. 621). 

D. Velius Fidus. " Legatus pro pretore Syriae," according to 
an inscription ('*C. I. L.” No. 14,387c ; comp. ib., supplemen- 
tary vol, iii., Berlin, 1902). His time and character are en- 
tirely unknown. A. certain D. Velius Fidus was in 155 a ponti- 
fex (** Prosopographia Imperii Romani," iii. 392, No. 226). Ifthe 
legate was his grandson, then he may be placed after 200. 

M. Junius Maximus. Legate of the Tenth legion (** Freten- 
sis °”), according to a fragmentary inscription found on the road 
near Jericho (see Germer-Durand in " Revue Biblique,” 1895, p. 
69; ''C. I. L.” No. 18,597, in supplementary vol. iii. 2222). The 
reading is uncertain ; and his position and term of office are not 
known. 

Acbæus. Governor under Gallienus (Eusebius, l.c. vii. 15). 

Flavianus (ec. 308).. Referred to in Eusebius (** De Martyribus 
Palæstinæ Proemium," p. 260, in the reign of Valens). 

Urbanus (904). Governor under Diocletian (ib. 8 3). 

Firmilianus (e. 808). (Ib. $8 8, 9, 11.) 

Calpurnius Atilianus. ‘* Legatus provinc. Syri; Palestine,” 
according to a military brevet in ''C. I. L." iii., No. cix.; see 
supplement. .His character and term of office are doubtful. 
The Calpurnius Atilianus who was consul in 165 was hardly 
identical with him ('' Prosopographia,” ete., i. 275, No. 198). 

Ursicinus (851-854). Legate of Gallus; he is frequently men- 
tioned in rabbinical sources. l 

Alypius of Antioch (363). He was appointed by Emperor JU- 
LIAN as overseer of the buildings in Jerusalem, the governors 
of Syria and Palestine being instructed to support him (Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, xxxiii. 1; comp. Grätz, " Gesch." 3d ed., iv. 
343). 

Hesychius. A consul; he was on unfriendly terms with the pa- 
triarch Gamaliel V., whose documents he stole. On this account . 
he was sentenced to death by Emperor THEODOSIUS THE GREAT 
(Jerome, “ Epistola ad Pammachium ”; comp. Grütz, l.c. iv. 
356, 450; '* R. E. J.” xlvi. 2830). 

According to the “Notitia Dignitatum,” an offi- 
cial register which was drawn up c. 400 (ed. Boeck- 
ing, Bonn, 1839-53), Palestine was, so far as mili- 
tary matters were concerned, under a *dux." At 
this time, however, the country was so dismembered 
that one part was under the “dux Syris," another 
under the “dux Phonices," and another under the 
“dux Arabie," whose names, however, are not 


Governor under Severus (^C. I. 
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known (see Krauss in Berliner's *Magazin," xix. 
297, xx. 105). In 518 there were Byzantine imperial 
troops in Jerusalem under the “ dux Olympius” (Clin- 
ton, “ Fasti Romani," ii. 557b). The administrative 
conditions of this period form an object of contro- 
versy among scholars. The synopsis given above 
follows the chronology of Mommsen, who places 
the division of Syria, Phenicia, and Palestine at 
about 895-899 (Marquardt, /.c. 1st ed., i. 268). 
According to Marquardt, Hadrian had already 
contemplated the division of Syria; and it was 
carried out by Septimius Severus before 198 (zb, 
965). In 585, as appears from the contemporaneous 
work of Hicrocles, there are mentioned: “Palæs- 
tina Prima,” under a consul; “ Palæstina Secunda,” 
under a “præses,” and “Palæstina Salutaris” (Je- 
rome, * Queestiones in Genesin," xxi. 80; sce Noldeke 
in “Hermes,” 1876, x. 164. With so many “ præ- 
sides" it is no wonder that this new term found 
entrance into rabbinical writings also (Krauss, 
“Lehnworter,” ii. 483); but even more frequently 
is the term “dux” mentioned. With the conquest 
of Palestine by the Arabs that country enters upon 
a new cra, 
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PROFANATION AND PROFANITY. Sce 
‘CURSING; DESECRATION. 


PROFESSIONS (Statistics): Until quite re- 
cent times the Jews were debarred from all profes- 
sional occupations except that of medicine. Till 
entrance to the university was fully granted them, 
only a comparatively small number of Jews could 
enter the professions, which were mainly recruited 
from the universities. But since academic careers 
have been opened to them, Jews have crowded into 
the professions to so great an extent that the anti- 
Semites have vociferously protested that the Jews 
were monopolizing them. The proportion of Jews 
in the professions is often larger than that of the 
general population, but it must be remembered that 
professional careers are chiefly adopted by town- 
dwellers. Jews being almost invariably of this 
class, their proportion in the professions should be 
compared only with that of dwellers in cities. 

Of the professions generally there are few statis- 
tical details. In Prussia, in 1861, 8.55 per cent of 
adult Jews were professional men, as against 2.15 
among the rest of the population; in Italy, in the 
same year, the proportions were 8.7 among Jews as 
against 8.7 among non-Jews. What modifications 
these figures would receive if the fact that Jews 


mostly live in towns was taken into consideration it 


‘is difficult to say. In Berlin, in 1895, there were 2,763 

Jews engaged in professional occupations out of a 

‘total number of 72,848—that is, 8.8 per cent (“ Sta- 
X.—14 


tistik des Deutschen Reichs”). In 1861 8.7 per 
cent of Berlin Jews followed the professions as 
against 8.1 in the general population, while for 
Vienna, in 1871, the proportions were 5.08 and 5.82 
respectively; this seems to imply that in the sev- 
enties the Jewsin Vienna did notapply themselves to 
the learned professions more than their neighbors. 
During the winter semester of 1899-1900 the Jewish 
students at the Prussian universities numbered 8.11 
of the whole—8.67 in the law faculties, 14.6 in the 
medical, and 7.16 in the philosophical. "These pro- 
portions show a slight decrease from those of 1891, 
when the Jewish medical students numbered as many 
as 8.98 per cent of the whole number. Similarly, at 
the Hungarian universities the proportions of Jewish 
students in the different faculties were as follows: 


Faculty. 1886-90. 1896-1900. 
Jurisprudence ....e.sssssrosseso 17.08 22.91 
PHIOSOPDY: cadens ak ec n hn 10.89 12.94 
Medicine sa ecoese cs vus ede 52,55 45.48 
Pharmacy o. si. shew osc Inte 7.42 17.95 
Total students ...... eene 26,04 24,11 
Technical high schools..'...... 91.99 40.60 


In 1869 there were 83 Jewish advocates in Vienna, 
and the proportion of Jewish lawyers was 0.59 as 
against 0.83 among Gentiles. At the Austrian uni- 
versities 11 per cent of the law students in 1870 
were Jews, but in 1878 the proportion had risen 
to 16 per cent. In 1882 Jacobs calculated that 

there were 27 barristers and 47 solic- 

Law and itors among the Jews of London— 
Medicine. about the natural proportion. 

In Berlin, in 1871, the proportion of 

Jews in the medical profession (2.9) was about four 

times as great as among the rest of the population 

(0.8). It is stated that half of the 22 professors 

at the medical faculty were at that time Jews(* Der 

Talmud," p. 47); and in Vienna, in 1869, the pro- 


portion was 1.31 as against 0.78. About the same 


time Servi caleulated that in Italy there was one 
physieian among every 385 Jews, as against 1 in 
1,150 among Italians in general (“Gli Israeliti," p. 
300). In 1880 there were said to be in Vienna 874 Jew- 
ish physicians out of a total number of 1,097 (* Der 
Talmud,” p. 29). In 1869 Jeiteles enumerated 287. 
The specialists were almost entirely Jews—38 out 
of 40 in Vienna in 1880 being of that race. While 
in 1851 Jewsconstituted 16.1 per cent of the medical 
students in the Austrian universities, in 1880 their 
number had risen to 28 per cent; and in 1877 of 
3,207 physicians in Hungary 1,031 were Jews. 

The following table is given by Jacobs (“Jewish 
Statistics,” p. 44) as to the proportion of clergy in 
each denomination for various countries and years, 
cantors not being included: 
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Number of Laymen to 
Each Clergyman Among 


Country. Year. 

Jews Catho- | Protes- 

i lies. tants. 

Asti sence eiwanae: 1869 | 2150 | 1143 | 113i 
Hungary . vss case ees 1869 1,518 1,420 932 
Germany ....eeeeeeee 1871 1,420 812 1,600 

Tate Peeks 1886 900 267 

| asst | 1,320 908 


England ...... ....-. 1883 
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In Vienna, in 1869, 194 Jews followed literature 
as a profession, forming 0.45 per cent of the adult 
workers in that field as against 0.18 following liter- 

ature in the general population. These 


Press figures in reality refer to the number 
and Art. engaged in the press, for of these 124 


no less than 119 were editors or jour- 
nalists (see Jeiteles, “ Die Cultusgemeinde der Israe- 
liten in Wien," p. 74). 

At the same date the percentage of the Jews of 
Vienna who gained their living through art was 
slightly less than the percentage of the general pop- 
ulation engaged in the same field, being 0.64 against 


0.79. Their numbers were as follows: 
; Jew- ° Jew- 
WS. Jews. 
Jews esses. esses. 
Musicians .... 34 2 Actors....... 30 24 
Singers ...... 13 15 Painters..... 13 6 
Dancers...... 4 4 


See also ARMY; OCCUPATIONS; PICTORIAL ART; 
etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, pp. 
41-48; G. Ruppin, Die Juden der Gegenwart, pp. 204-212. 
J. 
PROFIAT: Name used by Jews in Provence 
and northern Spain. In Hebrew it is written in 
various forms: 7575, n"535; 0575, wip, 

MDVD, WIDTH; or J"51315, AVNDW|A, with the 

substitution of g for ¢, not uncommon in Romance 

languages (“Shebet Yehudah,” ed. Wiener, p. 112); 

in Provencal, “ Prophégue” or “ Profag ” (“ Monats- 

schrift," xxxi. 499). In Latin documents it takes 
the form * Profatius" (e.g., Jacob ben Makir, men- 
tioned by Copernicus in *R. E. J.” xiii. 108; * Pro- 

facius Etiam Judeus,” in * Monatsschrift," xliii. 

254); in French, * Profait" (* Isaquetus Profait Ju- 

dius," 1409; see * Monatsschrift," xxxi. 499). In 

modern times the name has been transcribed as Peri- 
poth, Peripetus, Periphot, Prifoth, Prevot, Parfait, 

Pourpeth, Peripedes, and Prophiat. The form 

33"275 in Benjamin of Tudela's travels, and which 

Grütz (* Gesch." vi. 399) explained as “from Perpi- 

gnan,” isa mistake for ana. According to Buxtorf, 

Saenger, and Neubauer, * Profiat ".is derived from 

the Latin * Profeta,” and is a translation of the He- 

brew *nabi," an epithet occasionally used in connec- 
tion with learned rabbis. The word “nabi,” how- 
ever, never occurs as a proper name in Hebrew docu- 
ments, and the explanation is, therefore, doubtful. 

Isaac Bloch and Gross hold that the proper pro- 
nunciation of the name is “profet.” The name is 
the same as Banrar, both originating in the Pro- 
vençal “ Perfetto.” 

In combination with “En” (= * Sen” = “ Senior") 
the name occurs as HYD DIN, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Saenger, Ueber die Aussprache und Bedeu- 
tung des Namens nyana, in Monatsschrift, iv. 197 et seq.; 
Gross, in AZonatsschrift, xxix. 407, xxxi. 499; Bloch, in R. 
E. J. x. 255; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 911: Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. No. 6788; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 221. note 818; 


, Renan- Neubauer, Les Rabbins Français, p. 600; idem, 
Ecrivains Juifs, p. 141. oe 


PROGNOSTICATION. Sce Omen. 
PROMETHEUS. Sce ADAM; FIRE. 
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PROMISSORY NOTES. Sec EXCHANGE, 
BILLS OF. | 

PRONUNCIATION, MODERN, OF HE. 
BREW : Like Syriac, and probably under its influ-. 
ence, Hebrew has been handed down with a twofold 
pronunciation, the Ashkenazic and the Sephardic, 
The former is usually traced to Babylonia, the latter 
to Palestine. "There are at present no sufficient data, 
for a decision as to the tenability of this theory, On 
the one hand it is known that the Sephardim (é.e., 
the Spanish-Portuguese Jews) came to Europe from 
Palestine, while the Ashkenazim (7.e., the German- 
Slavonic Jews) came, at least in part, through south- 
ern Russia from Babylonia and Mesopotamia. Itis. 
known also that the vowel * kamez " was pronounced 
in Palestine from the time of the Septuagint down 
to Jerome as the @ in the English word “father.” 

. This would tend to support the theory of a Pales- 
tinian origin for the Sephardic pronunciation. But. 
against it are the following considerations: The 
analogy of the Syriac would indicate that the “ ka- 
mez” was pronounced & in Babylonia and 6 in Pales- 
tine. Thereis no proof that the Babylonians in early 
times pronounced the * kamez " like dé. 
Pronunci- Theo sound of that vowel was known 
ation cven to Philo of Alexandria (Siegfried, 
of Kamez. in *Merx's Archiv,” vol. i.), and, ac- 
cording to Abraham ibn Ezra (*Za- 
hot," p. 3b), was the prevalent one in Tiberias and 
North Africa in later times. Twoof the systems of 
vocalization which have been handed down had, ac- 
cording to tradition, their origin in Palestine, and 
agree with the traditional Babylonian system of 
vocalization in representing “kamez” as o. The 
first Russian Jews might have adopted the pro- 
nunciation of their German brethren, just as they 
have adopted their language, "The nasal sound of 
the letter y, common among the Sephardim, might. 
be traced to Babylonia, but is not known, to have . 
existed in Palestine. As has been stated above, the 
modern pronunciation is usually separated into: 
that of the Ashkenazim and that of the Sephardim, 
including among the latter the Oriental Jews. But 
a better knowledge of the Orient shows the advisa-. 
bility of classifying the Oriental Jews as a distinct 
group. " 

The data utilized in the following exposition have 
in part been gathered from the reports of travelers; 
in most cases, however, they are based on persoual 
observation and oral communications. Under such 
circumstances neither completeness nor scientific 
accuracy can be vouched for. To the Ashkenazim 

| belong the mass of the Jews inhabiting’ 
Ashkenaz- Europe and America—in Europe those 
ic Pro- of Russia, Rumania, Austria-IHun- 
nunciation. gary, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, and England. In European 
Turkey and the Balkan states, in Italy and Holland, 
the Sephardim form, perhaps, the bulk of the Jew- 
ish population. 

The Jewish population of France, England, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and the United States consists of 
more recent immigrants, German and Russian; that 
of Rumania is largely of Russian origin. These 
communities have therefore no pronunciation of 
their own, aud consequently are not considered here. 
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For the same reason the Jews in the German terri- 
tory of Austria, and in Hungary, are left out of con- 
sideration. The chief countries having characteris- 
tic pronunciation are Russia, Germany, and Slavonic 
Austria. 

Throughout the Ashkenazic group the following 
sounds are identical: 3 (b); 3, 3 (g); 7,71; n (A); 
(2; n (German ch in “ach”); * (y); 3 (4); b (1); 5 
(m); 3(; D(S); B(p); D(F); ¥ (ts); pO); n (s). 
The letters N and y are not pronounced except when 
standing between two vowels, in which case they 
form a hiatus. The quantity of the vowels is not 
observed; d, 4, and 2? have the Italian sounds of «a 
and 7. Post-vocalic N and y, when in the tone- 
syllable, are frequently pronounced like * (comp. 
Levias, “Aramaic Grammar," p. 9, note 6). All 
words, except JN and Drby (* Lord? and * God ”), 
are accented on the penult. Al post-tonic vowels 
are reduced to the indefinite sound è The vocal 
“shewa,” at the beginning as well as in the middle 
of a word, is usually disregarded. The “hatefs” are 
frequently treated as full vowels. AH such charac- 
teristics are common in private reading of Hebrew 
and in pronouncing the Hebrew vocables which have 
entered the vernacular. Inthe public reading of the 
Bible in the synagogues, however, every vowel is 
given a distinct sound, and the Masoretic accent is 
observed; all this with a degree of correctness de- 
pendent upon the knowledge of the individual reader. 
Notice the pronunciation of ntn. pb, n'n'yn. 

The Jews of the Russian empire may be broadly 
divided into two groups—those of Lithuania and 
those of the former kingdom of Po- 
land. The difference in the pronun- 
ciation of the two groups is mostly in 
the vowel-sounds. Both pronounce 3 and j like v; 


` yand m like ¢; 5 like m; but the Lithuanians, espe- 
cially those of the old province of Samogitia, fre- 
quently interchange w and b^ pronouncing the 
former s and the latter sh, a. pronunciation attested 
also for Italy by the grammarian 8. Hanau (* Yesod 
ha-Nikkud,” p. 2a) and occurring sporadically in 
Poland and elsewhere. It is to this pronunciation 
that some attribute the origin of the name of the 
sect of the Hasidim, p'T'Dn being the Polish pro- 
nunciation of pnwnm (‘suspected of heresy”; 
comp. *Ha-Boker Or," v. 165) The pronuncia- 
tion of in the South is more rolled than in the 
North; the sound of the French r (* grasseyé”) is 
heard in Volhynia. In the same province one fre- 
quently hears the misplacement of the 7, which is 
omitted where it should be pronounced and pro- 
nounced where it has no place. 

In Lithuania the vowels are pronounced as fol- 
lows: “kamez” = 6, the sound heard in the English 
word “nor”; “zere” =é, the sound heard in the 
English “they”; “segol” =e, as in the English 
“bed”; “holem” =é, at times = the e sound in 
“err”; “shurek” and “kibbuz” —oo in “good,” 
“fool.” No distinction is made among the Ashke- 
nazim as tothe quantity of vowels. 


Russia. 


pronounced like “zere.” “Hatef” sounds are fre- 
quently pronounced like full vowels; and “shewa” 


Vocal “shewa” 
in monosyllabic words ending in a vowel is usually 


and “hatef,” when so pronounced, usually have also 
the accent. 

In Poland, Volhynia, and Podolia the “kamez,” 
when in an open syllable, has the sound of oo in 
“ good " or “fool,” when in a closed syllable that of o 
in “dog”; “zere” = ein “height”; “segol” = ey in 
“they ? in an open syllable, at times = “zere”; in a 
closed syllable it is e as in “bed.” “Holem” = oz 
in “noise”; *shurek " and “kibbuz” — in “pin.” 
The influx of Jewish immigrants from Spain and 
Portugal in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
has left its imprint on the Jews of Russia in the 
pronunciation of individual words, where * kamez " 
is pronounced a, “zere,” è, and “holem,” 6 (comp. 
Lebensohn, * Yitron Ja-Adam,” pp. 24, 25). In Po- 
land, Volhynia, Podolia, and Galicia the nasal sound 
of y is heard in the name 3py* (* Yankeb ") and, in 

publie reading, a similar sound is 


Austria heard in the relative particle Wy. 
and The same nasal sound of y is heard 
Germany. here and there in England and Hol- 


land also. The pronunciation in Gali- 
cia or Austrian Poland is identical with thatin Rus- 
sian Poland. 

In Moravia, “kamez” = the ó in “note” when in 
an open syllable; o asin * dog" when in a closed syl- 
lable; *holem ” — o in “noise”; “ zere,” and * segol? 
in an open syllable = é in “they”; “shurek” and 
* kibbuz ” = German # or French u. The *kamez? 
is pronounced 6 in an open syllable, 6 in a closed 
syllable, throughout Germany. In rare cases it 
has also the sound of the German aw (= ou in 
* out?) (comp. “ R. E. J.” xvi. 148, 278). “Zere” 
in Silesia = the German az(-— 2 in *isle") as in Po- 
land; in the rest of Germany ē as in “they”; in 
Bavaria “zere” =é “Segol” = e, in an open syl- 
lable. “Holem,” in Prussia, Baden, and Saxony = 
6; in Hanover, Westphalia, Silesia, Hamburg, and 
Bavaria = au, “Shurek” and * kibbuz” every where 
=u (as in “full ”). 

In Bavaria, Hanover, and Westphalia 5 and 3, 
and m and 4, are interchangeable. In some cases 


the sound of 5 is that of ch in the German “ich.” 3 
and} at the end of a syllable have in the German 
southern states the sound of f. In the city of Fried- 
richstadt and in Upper Silesia r1 is pronounced 7. 
In Hamburg p is sometimes pronounced like y. 
. The Sephardim form larger communities in Tur- 
key proper and its former dependencies, and in Italy 
and Holland. In Spain and Portugal, 
Sephardim their former homes, there are at pres- 
and ent only:a few, these being recent im- 
Orientals. migrants from various countries. 

The pronunciation of the consonants 
in Italy differs from the Ashkenazic in the follow- 
ing: n is silent; y is a guttural nasal; v iss; nisd 
(Spanish) In Turkey, nis 2; N iss; Dist. Other 
letters are pronounced as among the Ashkenazim. 
The vowels are pronounced in both countries as they 
are given in the ordinary grammars: “kamez” and 
“patah” — a, *holem" and “kamez hatuf” = o, 
“zere” =é, “segol” — à or é, “shurek” and *kib- 
buz” =u. Under the division of Orientals belong 
the Jews in Syria, Morocco, Yemen, Cochin, and 
China, and the Samaritans. The pronunciation in 


- Prophets and Prophecy 


: also the sound of ch in “check.” 


above. 
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Syria shows the following differences: 3, 3 are both 
pronounced like in “jet,” or g in “strange”; } is 
the English w; Mish; Dis t; 3 is the English ch in 


“check,” “rich”; y has the sound of the Arabic letter - 


“ain”; y= the English sin “hiss”; p is pronounced 
like y; n as ZA in “thin.” All the vowels are pro- 


nounced as in Italy. In Morocco the letters N, 3,4, 


V D, 2, Y, v, p are pronounced as their equiva- 


lent Arabic sounds, °, gh, dh, w, h, t, kh, *, S, E. Ac- 
cording to some, ¥ is the English ch in “check,” 
“rich”; n — is. According to other reports, n has 
The vowels “ ho- 
lem” and “shurek” = “kibbuz” are almost indis- 
tinguishable; so with “zere” and “hirek.” “ Pa- 
tah” and “segol” are frequently interchanged. 
The & vowel of the article is omitted. Vocal 
“shewa” before the gutturals is sounded like the 
following vowel; “shewa” with * ga‘ya” = d. 

In Yemen, N, 3, 5, M D, D, Y, Y, D, n have the 
sounds of the corresponding Arabic letters, as given 
3—4,j,as in English “strange,” “jet”; 3 
is, according to Maltzan (^ Reise nach Süd-Arabien,? 
i. 177), always 0; according to Safir (^ Eben Sappir," 
i.54)itisv. pis in San‘a pronounced g, as in * goed.” 
The vowels are pronounced: “kamez” and “ pa- 
tah,” as in Germany; “holem,” as in Poland; 
“zere,” asin Italy; “segol,” like the German d, or 
the English @ in “span”; “shewa” before a gut- 
tural has the sound of the following vowel; before 
`, like 2; otherwise like a very short a. “ Patah ” 
and “segol” are frequently interchanged. Ac- 
cording to Maltzan (/.c.) “holem” is pronounced é, 


asin Lithuania. The Jews in Cochin pronounce 3 


and 5 as in Yemen. p is pronounced like n, and r1 
like x». The Jews in China pronounce * kamez " as 
0; “zere” as té (French); 3p; 1 — £5; 1 — I. 

For ancient pronunciation see VOCALIZATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwab, Répertoire, Index, s.v. Pronuncia- 
tion; Romanelli, Massa ba- Avab, p. 9; Derenbourg, Ma- 
nuel du Lecteur, pp. 196-210; Lebensohn, Y'itron la-Adam. 
(printed with Bensew Hebrew grammar, pp. 19 et seq.); M. 
Grünwald, Sitten und Bräuche der.Juden im Orient, pp. 46 
et seq.; S. D. Luzzatto, Bet ha-Ozar, iii. 55 et seg.; R. E. J. 
xvi. 278, xxviii. 158 et seq.; Lówenthal, Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
1895, No. 51, pp. 609-611: Reichersohn, Hilkot ha-Nikkud, p. 
103; Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses Ecrites des Missions 
-Etrangéres par Quelques Missionaires de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, xxxi. 360 et seq.; A. Ember, Amer. Jour. Semit. Lang. 
xix. 233-234; Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische 
Volkskunde,i. 18; Schur and Rimmon, Mas'ot Shelomoh ; J. 
Rosenberg, Hebrüische Conversations-Grammatik, pp. 6, 7. 

Regarding the claims of priority as between Ashkenazic and 
Sephardic pronunciation, comp. Lemans, Imrah Zerufah; 
Dibre Mesharim (anonymous); Friedrichsfeld, Jfa‘taneh 
Rak; Meshib Hemah (anonymous); Somerhausen, Rodef 
Mesharim. 

On the y-sound: I. M. Cohn, Der y-Laut, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1871; Rappoport, 4" s:». NINAN, pp. 224, 225, 231, 296 ; 
Rahmer, Jiid. Lit.-Blatt. xxii. 182; Hirschfeld, J. Q. R. iv. 
499; Krauss, in Steinschneider Jubelschrifi, p. 148, No. 55 
Oussani, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, No. 163, p. 84b. 

On the pronunciation of Hebrew among the Samaritans, 
comp. Petermann, Versuch einer Hebrüischen Formenlehre, 
po m the Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgen- 

andes, vol. v. 
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PROOF. See EVIDENCE. 


PROPAGANDA LITERATURE. 
LEMICS AND PoLEMICAL LITERATURE. 
PROPERTY. See CuarTELS; REAL ESTATE. 


. PROPHET, FALSE: Deuteronomy is the only 
book containing laws concerning the false prophet 


See Po- 


(Deut. R. viii. 6; comp. Shab. 104a). 


-Law is a false prophet. 
_ plies that the prophet who refrains from correcting 


(xiii. 2-6 [A. V. 1-5], xviii. 20-22). He is designated 
there as "prophet, or a dreamer of dreams," and 
it is in accordance with the former designation that 
the Talmudic jurisprudence provides that the sub. 
ject of the charge of false prophecy must be one 
who is a consecrated prophet of God. The com- 
moner (* hedyot ") who presumes to tempt people to 
idolatry is eithera “mesit” or a “maddiah,” accord. 
ing as his followers are individuals or communities 
(Sanh. vii. 10; 67a; see ABDUCTION). And in the 
same Scriptural dicta the Talmud discovers provi- 
sions against the following classes of false prophets: 
(a) one who presumes to speak in God's name what 
He has not commanded (xvili. 20): such a one was 
Zedekiah (the son of Chenaanah), who predicted in 
the name of God that Ahab would vanquish the 
Syrians at Ramoth-gilead (I Kings xxii. 11); (b) one 
who pretends to have been charged 
Classes of with a message which, in reality, God 
False has entrusted to another (as an exam- 
Prophets. ple of this class Hananiah, the son of 
Azur the prophet, is cited: see Car- 
TIVITY); (c) one who speaks in the name of other 
gods (Deut. xiii. 3 [A. V. 2], xviii. 20), whether 
ordering the observance of strictly Mosaic precepts on 
pretense of a revelation to that effect from a strange 
deity, or declaring that God ordains the worship 
of a strange deity, or that à strange deity ordains 
its own worship of itself (Sanh. xi. [x.] 5, 6; 89a). 
The criteria by which a prophet is distinguished 
as false are, in the view of rabbinical jurisprudence, 
partly expressed and partly implied in the Deute- 
ronomic dicta: (1) One who has “spoken to turn you 
away from the Lord” (xiii. 6 [A. V. 5]. This may 
be designated as the religio-moral test, and implies 
that when the prophet wilfully ceases to enforce 
the doctrines embodied in the law of God he ceases 
tobeaprophetof God. God's law is perpetual and 
immutable. Moses was its promulgator, and there 
can never be another Moses with a different law 
Hence, whoso 
professes to have received revelations changing the 
Moreover, the passage im- 


the sinner or from arousing the indifferent is a false 


prophet. Thus Jeremiah argues (xxiii. 22): “If 
they had stood in my counsel, then 
Criteria. they would have caused my people to 


hear my words, and to turn from their 
evil way, and from the evil of their doings” (comp. 
xxiii. 17). 

(2) When the things predicted “follow not, nor 
come to pass" (Deut. xviii. 92). This test is ap- 
plicable only when the alleged revelation has refer- 
ence to the near future, as in the case of Zedekiah, 
who in God's name prophesied success to Ahab's 
arms, and in that of Micaiah, who predicted disaster 
from the impending war (I Kings xxii. 11 ef seg.). 
Where his prediction concerns a distant period the 
skeptic will say (Ezek. xii. 27): “The vision that he 
sceth is for many days to come, and he prophesieth 
of the times that are far off." But even where the 
prophecy concerns the immediate future this test is 
not always applicable. It is conclusive only when 
a prediction of prosperity fails, because then it is 
seen that the alleged revelation did not emanate 
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from the All-Merciful (comp. Jer. xxviii. 9); but 

the failure of a prediction of disaster is not conclu- 

sive, the fulfilment of such predictions being always 

conditioned by the conduct of the people (Jer. xviii. 

7,8; xxvi. 19; Ezek. xviii. 21, xxxii. 11; comp. 

Yer. Sanh. xi. 80b). 

(3) The test of miracles (Deut. xiii. 2 [A. V. 1]; 
comp. Yer. Lc. top) is the weakest of all tests, since 
the prophet whose teachings are in strict accord 
with the law of God needs no corroboration, while 
one who suggests the worship of a strange god, even 
temporarily, or the permanent suppression of any 
precept embodied in that law, is ipso facto a false 
prophet, and the performance of miracles can not 
prove him to be a true one (Deut. xiii. 8 [A. V. 2] et 
seg.). His suggestion when supported by a miracle 
is to be respected only if, in order to accomplish 
some salutary purpose, he orders a temporary sus- 
pension of a ritualistic law, as was the case with 
Elijah, who, to convince the misguided masses of the 
folly of Ba'al-worship, invoked a miracle on the sac- 
rifice he offered outside of the central sanctuary (I 
Kings xviii. 22-89). "This test is of positive value 
only at the first appearance of the prophet (Sifre, 
Deut. 175-178; comp. Albo, "*'Ikkarim," i. 18; iii. 
19, 20). 

When a prophet is, by means of these tests, 
proved to have become a renegade, and it is duly 
ascertained that his attempt to mislead is the out- 
growth of presumption (Deut. xviii. 20, 22), he must 
be tried by the Great Sanhedrin (Sanh. i. 5). If he is 
found guilty of false prophecy, he is punished with 
death by strangulation (Sifre, d.c.; see CAPITAL PUN- 
ISHMENT). Other prophets who are denounced as 
false, but who are not subject to human punish- 
ment, are those who suppress the divine message, 
as did the prophet Jonah (i. 3), or who disobey 
arevelation received by themselves (I Kings xiii. 
9-24; Sanh. xi. [x.] 5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sanh. 89a et seq.; Yer. Sanh. xi. 30b et seq.; 
Fassel, Das Mosaisch-Rabbinische Strafgesetz, 8 23; Has- 
tings, Dict. Bible, iv. 111a, 116b; Maimonides, in the introduc- 
tion to his commentary on Zera'im; idem, Yad, Y esode ha- 
Torah, viii.-x.; ib. ‘Alkum, v. 6: Maybaum, Entwickelung 
des Israelitischen Prophetenthwums, pp. 125 et seq.; Mayer, 
Rechte der Israeliten, ete., iii. 412; Michaelis, Das Mo- 
saische Recht, 88 36, 252, 253; Saalschütz, Das Mosaische 


Recht, pp. 181, 521 et seq.; Salvador, Histoire des Institu- 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHECY.—Biblical 
Data and Critical View : Though many ancient 
peoples had their prophets, the term has received 
its popular acceptation from Israel alone, because, 
taken as a class, the Hebrew prophets have been 
without parallel in human history in their work and 
influence. This brief article will consider, first, the 
historical development of prophecy, and, second, 
the extant utterances of the Prophets. 

I. Historical Development of Prophecy: The name 
“prophet,” from the Greek meaning * forespeaker ” 
(xpd being used in the original local sense), is an 
equivalent of the Hebrew N3), which signifies 
properly a delegate or mouthpiece of another (see 
Ex. vii. D), from the general Semitic sense of the 
root, “to declare,” “announce.” Synonymous to a 
certain degree was the word “seer” (AN, ANN), 
which, as I Sam. ix. 9 indicates, was an earlier desig- 
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nation than “prophet,” at least in popular speech. 
The usage of these words gives the historical start- 
ing-point for inquiring as to the de- 


Terms velopment of true prophetism in Is- 
Used for rael But thereisan earlier stage still 
the than that of “seeing,” for it may be ob- 
Prophetic served that whileSamuel wascurrently 
Function. called “the seer,” a prominent part 


of his manifold work was divining. 
There are several Hebrew terms for divination of one 
kind or another; but none of these is used as a syn- 
onym for “ prophesying.” Moreover, the words for 
“seer” are used quite rarely, the probable explana- 
tion being that the bulk of the canonical writings 
proceed from a time when it was considered that 
the special function of declaring or announcing 
characterized prophecy in Israel better than the 
elementary offices of divining or seeing. At the 
same time it must be remembered that “seeing” is 
always an essential condition of true prophecy ; 
hence the continued use of the term * vision " to the 
last days of prophetic history, long after the time 
when seeing had ceased to be the most distinctive 
function of the prophet. 

The historic order of Hebrew prophecy begins 
with Moses (c. 1900 B.c.). He was not a mere pro- 
totype of the canonical prophets, but a sort of com- 
prehensive type in himself, being the typical com- 
bination of civil and religious director in one. His 

claim to be considered the first and 

Moses and greatest of the Prophets is founded 

Samuel. upon the fact that he introduced the 

worship of Yawn among his people, 

and gave them the rudiments of law and a new sense 

of justice wider and deeper than that of the tribal 

system. By him “direction” (Torah) was given to 

Israel; alllater true prophets kept Israel in the same 

right course along the line of religious and moral 
development. 

Samuel (c. 1050 B.c.) was the first legitimate suc- 
cessor of Moses. He was, it is true, characteristic- 
ally a “seer” (I Sam. ix.), but the revelation which 
he gave referred to all possible matters, from those 
of personal or local interest to the announcement of 
the kingdom. Like Moses, he was a political leader 
or *judge." "That he was also a priest completes 
his fully representative character. 

But there was a new development of the highest 
significance in the time of Samuel. There were . 
bands, or, more properly, gilds of “prophets” 

(doubtless in large part promoted by 
Prophetic him), and these must be considered as 


Gilds. the prototypes of the professional 
prophets found all through the later 
history. They seem to have been most active at 


times of great national or religious peril. Thus, 
after the critical age of the Philistine oppression, 
they are most prominent in the days of the Pheni- 
cian Ba‘al-worship, the era of Elijah and Elisha. 
They are not merely seers and diviners, but minis- 
ters and companions of leading reformers and na- 
tional deliverers. That they degenerated in time 
into mere professionals was inevitable, because it is 
of the very nature of true prophetism to be sponta- 
neous and, so to speak, non-institutional; but their 
great service in their day is undeniable. The view 
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is probably right which traces their origin to the 
necessity felt for some organized cooperation in be- 
half of the exclusive worship of Yawn and the tri- 
umph of His cause. 

After the establishment of the kingdom under 
David no prophet was officially a political leader, 
and yet all the existing prophets were active states- 
men, first of all interested in securing the weal of the 
people of Yawn. Naturally, they watched the king 
most closely of all. Nathan and Gad to David and 
Solomon, and Ahijah of Shiloh to Jeroboam, were 
kingly counselors or mentors, to whom these mon- 
archs felt that they had to listen, WEE Y or un- 
willingly. 

The next new type of prophecy was realized in 
its first and greatest representative, Elijah, who is 
found maintainin g not merely a private, but a pub- 
lic attitude of opposition toa king displeasing to 

Yuwu, ready even to promote a revo- 


Elijah,  lution in order to purify morals and 
Reformer worship. In Elijah is seen also the 
and first example of the preaching proph- 
Preacher. et, the prophet par excellence, and it 


was not merely because of religious 
degeneracy, but mainly because of the genuinely 
and potentially ethical character of prophecy, that 
a firmer and more rigorous demand for righteous- 
ness was made by the Prophets as the changing 
times demanded new champions of reform. 

But the final and most decisive stage was reached 
when the spoken became also the written word, 
when the matter of prophecy took the form of liter- 
ature. It was no mere coincidence, but the result 
of a necessary process that this step was taken when 
Israel first came into relation with the wider polit- 
ical world, with the oncoming of the Assyrians upon 
Syria and Palestine. Many things then conspired 
to encourage literary prophecy: the example and 
stimulus of poetical and historical collections al- 
ready made under prophetie inspiration; the need 
of handbooks and statements of prin- 
ciples for the use of disciples; the de- 
sire to influence those beyond the 
reach of the preacher's voice; the ne- 
cessity for a lasting record of and witness to the 
revelations of the past; and, chief of all, the inner 
compulsion to the adequate publication of new and 
all-important truths. 

Foremost among such truths were the TM now 
first practically realized, that God's government 
and interests were not merely national, but univer- 
sal, that righteousness was not merely tribal or per- 
sonal or racial, but international and world-wide. 
Neither before nor since have the ideas of God's 
immediate rule and the urgency of His claims been 
so deeply felt by any body or class of men as in the 
centuries which witnessed the struggle waged by 
the prophets of Israel for the supremacy of Ynwn 
and the rule of justice and righteousness which 
was His will. The truths then uttered are con- 
tained in the writings of the Later Prophets. They 
were not abstractions, but principles of the divine 
government and of the right, human, national life. 
They had their external occasions in the incidents of 
history, and were thus strictly of providential ori- 
gin; and they were actual revelations, seen as con- 
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crete realities by the seers and preachers whose 
words both attest and commemorate their visions, 

II. Utterances of the Prophets: The first of the lit- 
erary prophets of the canon was Amos. His brief 
work, which may have been recast at a later date, 
is one of the marvels of literature for compre- 
hensiveness, variety, compactness, methodical ar- 
rangement, force of expression, and compelling elo- 
quence. He wrote about 765 B.C., just 
after northern Israel bad attained its 
greatest power and prosperity under 
Jeroboam II., and Israel had at last triumphed over 
the Syrians. In the midst of a feast at the central 
shrine of Beth-el, Amos, a shepherd of Tekoah in 
Judah, and not a member of any prophetic gild, sud- 
denly appeared with words of denunciation and 
threatening from Yuwu. He disturbed the national 
self-complacency by citing and denouncing the sins 
of the people and of their civil and religious rulers, 
declaring that precisely because God had chosen them 
to be His own would He punish them for their iniq- 
uity. He rebuked their oppression of the poor, their 
greed, their dishonesty, as sins against Yrwnu Him- 
self; assured them that their excessive religiousness 
would not save them in the day of their deserved 
punishment; that, as faras judgment was concerned, 
they stood no better with Him than did the Ethiopians, 
or the Arameans, or the Philistines. The most es- 
sential thing in his message was that the object of wor- 
ship and the worshipers must be alike in character: 
YuwH is a righteous God; they must be righteous 
as being His people. The historical background of 
the prophecy of Amos is the dreadful Syrian wars. 
His outlook is wider still; it is a greater world- 
power that is to inflict upon Israel the condign 
punishment of its sins (v. 27). 

Hosea, the next and last prophet of the Northern 
Kingdom, came upon the scene about fifteen years 
after Amos, and the principal part of his prophecy 

(ch. iv.-xiv.) was written about 739 

Hosea. ĘB.c. Amos had alluded to the Assyr- 
ians without naming them. Hosea is 

face to face with the terrible problem of the fate of 
Israel at the hands of Assyria. "To him it was be- 
yond the possibility of doubt that Israel must be not 
only crushed, but annihilated (ch. v. 11, x. 15, efc.). 
It was a question of the moral order of Yurwn’s 
world, not merely à question of the relative political 
or military strength of the two nationalities. To the 
masses in Israel such a fate was unthinkable, for 
Yuwit was Israel’s God. To Hosea, as well as to 
Amos, any other fate was unthinkable, and that also 
because Yuwan was Israel's God. Everything de- 
pended upon the view taken of the character of 
Yuwn; and yet Hosea knew that God cared for 
His people far more than they in their superstitious 
credulity thought He did. Indeed, the love of Yuwi 
for Israel is the burden of his discourse. His own 
tragic history helped him to understand this rela- 
tion. He had espoused a wife who became unfaith- 
ful to him, and yet he would not let her go forever: 
he sought to bring her back to her duty and her true 
home. There was imaged forth the ineradicable 
loveof Ynwn for His people; and between the cries 
and lamentations of the almost broken-hearted 
prophet can be heard ever and anon strains of hope 
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and assurance, and the divine promise of pardon 
and reconciliation. Thus while prophecy in North- 
ern Israel came to an end with this new and strange 
lyrical tragedy, the world has learned from the 
prophet-poet that God’s love and care are as sure 
and lasting as His justice and righteousness. 

The career of the next great prophet, Isaiah, is 
connected with the kingdom of Judah. . Here the 
historical conditions are more complex, and the 
prophetic message is therefore more profound and 
many-sided. Isaiah deals much with the same 
themes as did Amos and Hosea: the sins of luxury, 
fashion, and frivolity in men and women ; land- 
grabbing; defiance of Yawa (ch. ii., iiL, v.). To 
his revelation he adds the great announcement and 
argument that YuwH is supreme, as well as uni- 
versal, in His control and providence. Ahaz makes 
a dexterous alliance with Assyria, against the pro- 
phetic counsel, for the sake of check- 
mating Samaria and Damascus. Let 
him beware; Yuwu is supreme; He 
will dissolve the hostile combination; but Judah 
itself will ultimately fall before those very Assyr- 
ians (ch. vii.). The Ethiopian overlord of Egypt 
sends an embassy to the Asiatic states to incite them 
against Assyria. Isaiah gives the answer: God 
from His throne watches all nations alike, and in 
His good time Assyria shall meet its fate (ch. xviii.). 
The great revolt against Assyria has begun. The 
Assyrians have come upon the land. Again the 
question is taken out of the province of politics into 
that of providence. Assyria is God’s instrument in 
the punishment of His people, and when it has done 
its work it shall meet its predestined doom (ch. x.). 
So the trumpet-tone of providence and judgment is 
heard all through the prophetic message till Jerusa- 
lem is saved by the heaven-sent plague among the 
host of Sennacherib. | 

While in the next century written prophecy was 
not entirely absent, another sort of literary activity 
—whose highest product is seen in Deuteronomy— 
was demanded by the times and occasions. Assyria 
had played its róle and had vanished. The Chal- 
dean empire had just taken its place. The little 

nations, including Israel, become the 
Habakkuk prey of the new spoiler. The won- 


Isaiah. 


and drous seer Habakkuk (e. 600 B.c.) pon- 
Jeremiah. dersoverthesituation. Herecognizes 
in the Chaldeans also God's instru- 

ment. But the Chaldeans are even greater trans- 


gressors than Ymwru'sown people. Shall they es- 
cape punishment? Are militarism and aggressive 
warfare to be approved and rewarded by the right- 
eous God? (ch. i). Climbing his watch-tower, the 
prophet gains a clear vision of the conditions and a 
prevision of the issue. The career and fate of Chal- 
dea are brought under the same law as the career 
and fate of Israel, and this law is working surely 
though unseen (ch. ii.). Habakkuk thus proclaims 
the universality of God’s justice as well as of His 
power and providence. 


In Jeremiah (626-581) prophecy is at its highest | 


and fullest. His long and perfectly transparent 
official life full of vicissitudes, his protracted con- 
ferences and pleadings with Yr wm Himself, his 
eagerness to learn and do the right, his more than 


of the things thus seen. 


priestly or military devotion to his arduous calling, 
his practical enterprise and courage in spite of native 
diffidence, make his word and work a matchless 
subject for study, inspiration, and imitation. The 
greatest religious genius of his race, he was also the 
confessor and martyr of the ancient Covenant, and 
he still wields a moral influence unique and unfail- 
ing. What then did his life and word stand for and 
proclaim? Among other things, these: (1) the na- 
ture and duty of true patriotism: oppose your coun- 
try’s policy when it is wrong; at the peril of liberty 
and life, set loyalty to God and justice above loy- 
alty to king and country ; (2) the spirituality of God 
and of true religion (ix. 28 et seq., xxxi. 81); (8) the 
perpetuity and continuity of Yuwn's ruleand prov- 
idence (xvi. 14, 15; xxiii. 7, 8); (4) the principle of 
individual as opposed to tribal orinherited responsi- 


bility (xxxi. 29, 80). 


'These are à selection of the leading truths and 
principles announced by the Prophets. It will be 
observed: (1) that they are the cardinal truths of 


Old Testament revelation; (2) that they were given 


in the natural order of development, that is, accord- 
ing to the needs and capacities of the learners; (8) 
that they were evoked by certain definite, historical 
occasions. From the foregoing summary it may 


also be learned how the function as well as the scope 


of the prophet was diversified and expanded. In 
the most rudimentary stage are found traces of the 
primitiveartsand practises of soothsaying and divina- 
tion; and yet in the very beginnings of the prophetic 
work in Israel there can be discerned the essential 
elements of true prophecy, the “seeing” of things 
veiled from the common eye and the * declaring ? 
If Israel presents the only 
continuous and saving revelation ever vouchsafed 
to men, the decisive factor in the unique revelation 
is the character of the Revealer. It was the privi- 
lege of the Prophets, the elect of humanity, to under- 
stand and know Ynwnu (Jer. ix. 24), and it still re- 
mains profoundly true that “Adonai Ynwnu doeth 
nothing unless He has revealed His secret to His 
servants the Prophets” (Amos iii. 7, Hebr.). 
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—— In Post-Biblical Literature: The first to re- 
flect upon the phenomena of prophecy and to sug- 
gest that certain states, either mental or moral, are 
prerequisite to the reception or exercise of the pro- 
phetic gift was Philo of Alexandria. As in many 
others of his conceptions and constructions, so in 
his explanation of prophecy, he follows the lead of 
Plato, accepting his theory concerning mantic en- 
thusiasm (“Phedrus,” p. 584, ed. Stephanus). In 
order that the divine light might rise in man the hu- 
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man must first set altogether. Under the complete 
emigration of the mortal or human spirit and the in- 
pouring of the immortal or divine 
spirit the Prophets become passive 
instruments of a higher power, the vol- 
untary action of their own faculties 
being entirely suspended (Philo, * Quis Rerum Divi- 
narum Heres Sit,” $58). The prophet “utters noth- 
ing of his own”: he speaks only what is suggested 
to him by God, by whom, for the time, he is pos- 
sessed. Prophecy includes the power of predicting 
the future; still the prophet's main function is to be 
the interpreter of God, and to find out, while in the 
state of ecstasy, enthusiasm, or inspired frenzy in 
which he falls, things that the reflective faculties 
are incompetent to discover (Philo, Lc. SS 52-58; 
“De Vita Mosis," ii. 1; “Duo de Monarchia," i. 9; 
“De Justitia," § 8; “ Premiis et Poenis," $9; Drum- 
mond, * Philo Judaeus," ii. 282; Hamburger, “R. B. 
T.” ii. 1008, s.v. “ Religionsphilosophie ”). 

Yet this inspiration is held not to be the effect of 
& special and arbitrary miracle. Communion be- 
tween God and man is permanently possible for man. 
Every truly good and wise man has the gift of 
prophecy: the wicked alone forfeit the distinction 
of being God's interpreters. The Biblical writers 
were filled with this divine enthusiasm, Moses pos- 
sessing itin a fuller measure than any others, who 
are not so much original channels of inspired reve- 
lation as companions and disciples of Moses (Drum- 
mond, é.c. i. 14-16). 

As might be expected from the method of the 
Tannaim and the Amoraim, no systematic exposi- 
tion of the nature of prophecy is given by any of 
the Talmudic authorities. Still, mixed 
with the homiletic applications and 
interpretations of Biblical texts, there 
are & goodly number of observations 
concerning the Prophets and prophecy in general. 
Of these the following seem to be the more note- 
worthy. 

The prophetic gift is vouchsafed only to such as 
are physically strong, mentally wise and rich (Shab. 
92a; Ned. 38a). In fact, ail the Prophets were “rich” 
(Ned. 88a). Prophets are distinguished by individ- 
ual traits. In their language, for instance, they dis- 
play the influence of environment. Ezekiel is like 
a rural provincial admitted to the royal presence, 
while Isaiah resembles the cultured inhabitant of 
the large city (Hag. 18b). Moses, of course, occu- 
pies an exceptional position. He beheld truth as if 
it were reflected by a clear mirror; all others, as by 
a dull glass (Yeb. 49b). This thought is present in 
the observation that all other prophets had to look 
into nine mirrors, while Moses glanced at one only 
(Lev. R. i). With the exception of Moses and 
Isaiah none of the Prophets kaew the content of 
their prophecies (Midr. Shoher Tob to Ps. xe. 1). 
The words of all other prophets are virtually 
mere repetitions of those of Moses (Ex. R. xlii.; see 
also Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” i. 164, 500);in fact, 
but one content was in all prophecies. Yet no two 
prophets reproduced that content in the same man- 
ner (Sanh. 89a). Unanimity and concordance of 
verbal expression betray the false prophet (75.). 
The Prophets, however, are worthy of praise be- 
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cause they employ phrascology that is intelligible, 
not even shrinking from using anthropomorphic 
similes and comparisons drawn from nature (Midr. 
Shoher Tob to Ps. i. 1; Pesik. 36a; J. Levy, * Ein 
Wort über die Mekilta von R. Simon,” pp. 21-86; 
Bacher, /.c. iii. 191, note 4). 

All prophecies were included in the revelation at 
Sinai (Ex. R. xxviii.; Tan., Yitro) Still, the “holy 
spirit? that descended upon individual prophets was 
not the same in degree in each case; some prophets 
received sufficient for one book, others enough for 
two books, and others only so much as two verses 
(Lev. R. xv. ; comp. Bacher, /.c. ii. 447, note 1). 
Prophecy was sometimes contingent upon the char- 
acter of the generation among whom the potential 
prophet lived (Sanh. 11a; Ber. 57a; Suk. 28a; B. B. 
194a) All written prophecies begin with words of 
censure, but conclude with phrases of consolation 

(Yer. Ber. 8d; Midr. Shoher Tob to 

Mingled Ps. iv. 8; Pesik. 116a; Jeremiah is in 

Censure reality no exception to the rule). 
and Conso- Only those prophecies were published 

lation. that were valid for future days; but 

God will at some time promulgate the 
many prophecies which, because dealing only with 
the affairs of their day, remained unpublished (Cant. 
R. iv. 11; Meg. 14a; Eccl R. i. 9). In connection 
with this the statement is made that in Elijah's time 
there lived in Israel myriads of prophets and as 
many prophetesses (Cant. R. Le.) The prediction 
of peace must come true if made by a true prophet; 
not so that of evil, for God can resolve to withhold 
punishment (Tan., Wayera, on xxi. 1). 

Judah ben Simeon attributes to Isaiah the distinc- 
tion of having received immediate inspiration, while 
other prophets received theirs through their prede- 
cessors (Pesik. 125b et seq.; Lev. R. xiii.); and, re- 
ferring to such repetitions as * Comfort ye, comfort 
ye," he ascribes to him a double portion of prophetic 
power. <A very late midrashic collection (Agadat 
Dereshit xiv.) designates Isaiah as the greatest, 
and Obadiah as the least, of the Prophets, and im- 
putes to both the knowledge of all spoken lan- 
guages. The prophetic predictions of future bless- 
ings were inteuded to incite Israel to piety; in 
reality, however, only a part of future glory was 
shown to the Prophets (Yalk. ii. 368; Eccl. R. i. 8). 
Where the prophet's father is mentioned by name, 
the father also was a prophet; where no place of 
birth is given, the prophet was a Jerusalemite (Meg. 
15a) A chaste bride is promised that prophets 
Shall be among her sons (čb. 10b). It is reckoned 
that forty-eight prophets and seven prophetesses 
have arisen in Isracl. On the other hand, the state- 
ment is made that the number of prophets was 
double the number of those that left Egypt (ib. 14a). 
Eight prophets are said to have sprung from Rahab 
(25.. Fifty is the number given of the prophets 
among the exiles returning from Babylon (Zeb. 62a). 
Every tribe produced prophets. With the death of 
the Former Prophets the urim and thummim 
ceased in Israel (Suk. 27a; Sotah 48a). 

Since the destruction of the Temple prophecy has 
passed over to the wise, the semidemented (fools), 
and the children, but the wise man is superior to 
the prophet (B. D. 12a). Eight prophets are men- 
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tioned as having filled their office after the destruc- 


tion of the First Temple, Amos being among — 


them. In the same passage Joel is assigned a post- 
exilic date (Pesik. 128b), The elders are, like the 
hakamim (see B. D. 12a), credited with superiority 
over the Prophets (Yer. Ber. 8b; Yer. Sanh. 30b). 

Prophecy was not regarded as confined to Israel. 
The “nations of the world” had seven prophets (D. 
B. 15b; comp. Eccl, R. iii. 19). Before the build- 

ing of the Tabernacle, the nations 
**Prophets shared the gift with Israel (Lev. R. i. ; 
of the Cant. R. ii. 3). The restriction of 

Nations." prophecy to Israel was due to Moses' 

prayer (Ex. xxxi. 16; Ex. R. xxxii; 
Ber. 7a). To “the nations” the prophets come only 
at night (Gen. R. lii.; Lev. R.i.) and speak only 
with a “half” address (Lev. R. ix.); but to Israel 
they speak in open daylight. The distinction be- 
tween the manner in which God speaks to the 
prophets of Israel and those of the “nations” is 
explained in a parable about a king who spoke 
directly to his friend (Israel), but to strangers only 
from behind a curtain (Gen. R. lii.). Again, to 
the “prophets of the nations” God discloses His will 
only as one stationed afar off; to those of Israel 
as one standing most close (Lev. R. i.). Balaam is 
regarded as the most eminent of the non-Jewish 
prophets (see Geiger's “ Jüd. Zeit.” vol. i.). 

Under the stress of controversy Saadia was com- 
pelled to take up the problem of prophecy more 
systematically than had the Rabbis of the Talmudic 
period. As the contention had been raised. that 
prophecy in reality was unnecessary, since if.the 
message was rational reason unaided could evolve 
its content, while if it was irrational it was incom- 
prehensible and useless, Saadia argued that the 
Torah contained rational and revealed command- 
ments. The latter certainly required the interven- 
tion of prophecy, otherwise they could not be known 
tomen. But the former? For them prophecy was 
needed first because most men are slow to employ 
their reason, and secondly because through prophecy 
knowledge is imparted more rapidly (* Emunot we- 
Deot,” p. 12, ed. Berlin). The third argument is that 
reason can not evolve more than general principles, 
leaving man dependent upon prophecy for details. 
Men can, for instance, reason out the duty of thank- 
fulness, but can not know, through mere reason, 
how to express their gratitude in a way that would 
be acceptable in God’s sight. Hence 
the Prophets supplied what human 


reason could not supply when they 
established the order of prayers and 
determined the proper seasons ‘for prayer. The 
same applies to questions of property, marriage, 
and the like. 

But what is the criterion of true prophecy? The 
miracles which the prophet works and by which he 
attests the truth of his message (db. iii. 4), though 
the degree of probability in the prophet’s announce- 
ment is also a test of its genuineness, without which 
even the miracle loses its weight as evidence. The 
Prophets, indeed, were men, not angels. But this 
fact renders all the more obvious the divine wisdom. 
Because ordinary men and not angels are chosen to 
be the instruments of God's revelation, what of ex- 
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traordinary power they exhibit must of necessity 
arouse their auditors and the witnesses of the mira- 
cles wrought toa realization that God is speaking 
through them. For the same reason the ability to 
work miracles is temporary and conditioned, which 
again demonstrates that the Prophets do not derive 
their power from themselves, but are subject toa 
will other and higher. than their own. 

To meet the difficulties involved in the assumption 
that God speaks and appears, so as to be heard and 
scen, Saadia resorts to the theory that a voice spe- 
cially created ad hoc is the medium of inspiration, 
as a “light creation” is that of appearance (db. ii. 8). 
This * light creation,” in fact, is for the prophet the 
evidence of the reality of his vision, containing the 
assurance that he has received a divine revelation. 
It is thus apparent that Saadia denies the coopera- 
tion of the mental and moral qualifications of the 
prophet in the process of prophecy. 

Dahya repeats, to a certain extent, the arguments. 
of Saadia in proof of the insufliciency of reason and 
the necessity of prophecy. Human nature is two- 
fold, and the material elements might not be held in 
due control were prophecy not to come to the res- 
cue. Thus reason alone could not have arrived at. 

complete truth. That miracles are 
Bahya and theevidenceof prophecy Bahya urges 
Ibn with even greater emphasis than did 
Gabirol. his predecessor (“ Hobot ha-Lebabot,” 
ii. 1, 4. Nevertheless, he contends 
that purity of soul and perfection of rational knowl- 
edge constitute the highest condition attainable by 
man, and that these make one “the beloved of God ” 
and confer a strange, superior power “to see the sub- 
limest things and grasp the deepest secrets " (tò. x. ; 
Kaufmann, “Die Theologie des Bachya," p. 228, 
Vienna, 1875). 

Solomon ibn Gabirol regards prophecy as identi- 
cal with the highest possible degree of rational 
knowledge, wherein the soul finds itself in unity 
with the All-Spirit. Man rises toward this perfect 
communion from degree to degree, until at last he 
attains unto and is united with the fount of life 
(see Sandler, ^Das Problem der Prophetie," p. 29, 
Breslau, 1891). 

Judah ha-Levi confines prophecy to Palestine. 
It is the anin NDIN-and the n53pon pan (* Cu- 
zari,” i. 95) Prophecy is the product of the Holy 
Land (26. ii. 10), and Israel as the people of that land 
is the one people of prophecy. Israel is the heart 


of the human race, and its great men, again, are the 
hearts of this heart (zò. ii. 19). Abraham had to 


migrate to Palestine in order to become fit for the 
receiving of divine messages (čb. ii. 14). To meet 
the objection that Moses, among others, received 
prophetic revelations on non-Palestinian soil, Judah 
gives the name of Palestine a wider interpretation: 
“Greater Palestine” is the home of prophecy. But 
this prophecy, again, isa divine gift, and no spec- 
ulation by philosopher can ever replace it. It alone 
inspires men to make sacrifices and to meet death, 
certain that they have “seen” God and that God has 
“spoken” to them and communicated His truth to 
them. This is the difference between “the God of 
Abraham and the God of Aristotle? (25. iv. 16). The 
prophet is endowed by God with a new inner sense, 
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the AINDI Py (= “hidden [inner] eye”), and this 
“inner eye” enables the prophet to see mighty 
visions (7b, iv. 8) The test of the 
Judah ha- truth is the unanimity of the Prophets, 
Levi. who alone can judge of prophetic 
truth. The agreement of the “seers” 
as against the “blind” is the finally decisive factor. 
Judah ha-Levi demands of the prophet, lest he mis- 
take mere imagination for genuine vision, purity of 
conduct, freedom from passion, an equable temper- 
ament “of identical mixture,” a contemplative life, 
an ardent yearning toward the higher things, and a 
lasting, almost complete, absorption in God. Upon 
such as fulfil these conditions in their entirety the 
divine spirit of prophecy is poured out (db. v. 12). 
This * outpouring " or “irradiation” is meant by the 
Prophets when they speak of * God's glory,” * God's 
form,” the “Shekinah,” “ the fire-cloud,” ete. (db. iii. 
2). It is called also the “divine” or *effulgent" 
Light (db. ii. 14). So inspired, the prophet is “the 
counselor, admonisher, and censor of the people"; 
‘he is its “head”; like Moses, he is a lawgiver (2D. ii. 
28). Joseph ben Jacob ibn Zaddik ( “‘ Olam Katón ”) 
regards prophecy as an emanation of the divine 
spirit, of which all, without distinction, may become 
recipients. 

The philosophers so far presented consider proph- 
ecy a gift from without. Abraham ibn Daud was 
the first among Jewish schoolmen to insist that 
prophecy is the outgrowth of natural predispositions 
and acquired knowledge. He links prophecy to 
dreams (see Ber. 57b). An Aristotelian, he invokes 
the “active intellect” to connect the natural with 
the supernatural. He also attributes to “imagina- 
tion” a share in the phenomena of prophecy. He 
assumes two degrees of prophetic insight, each with 
subdivisions: the visions given in dreams, and those 
imparted to the prophet while he is awake. In 
dreams imagination predominates; when the prophet 
is awake the “active intellect " is dominant (“ Emu- 
nah Ramah,” ed. Weil, pp. 70-78). Soothsaying 
as distinct from prophecy results in accordance with 
‘the extent to which the “intellect ” is under the con- 
trol of imagination. Imagination produces the sen- 
suous similes and allegories under which the prophet 
‘conceives the content of his message. As the intel- 
lect succeeds in minimizing imagination, revelation 
is imparted in clearer words, free from simile and 
allegory. Inner reflection is potent in prophecy 
grasped by the waking mind. Palestine is for 
Abraham the land of prophecy, Israel its predestined 
people. In Israel they attain this power who lead a 
morally pure life and associate with men of pro- 
phetic experience. Otherwise prophecy is within 
the reach of all, provided God consents to bestow it. 

Abraham ibn Daud's theories are, with character- 
istic modifications, restated by Maimonides. He enu- 
merates three opinions: (1) that of the 
masses, according to which God se- 
lected whom He would, though never 
so ignorant; (2) that of the philoso- 
phers, which rates prophecy as inci- 
dental to a degree of perfection inher- 
ent in human nature; (3) that “which is taught in 
Scripture and forms one of the principles of our re- 
ligion.” The last agrees with the second in all 


The Mai- 
monidean 
View of 
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points except one. For “we believe that, even if 
one has the capacity for prophecy and has duly pre- 
pared himself, he may yet not actually prophesy. 
The will of God” is the decisive factor. This fact 
is, according to Maimonides, a miracle. 

The indispensable prerequisites are three: innate 
superiority of the imaginative faculty; moral per- 
fection; mental perfection, acquired by training. 
These qualities are possessed in different degrees 
by wise men, and the degrees of the prophetic faculty 
vary accordingly. In the Prophets the influence of 
the active intellect penetrates into both their logical 
and their imaginative faculties. Prophecy is an 
emanation from the Divine Being, and is transmitted 
through the medium of the active intellect, first to 
man’s rational faculty and then to his imaginative 
faculty. Prophecy can nof be acquired by a man, 
however earnest the culture of his mental and moral 
faculties may be. In the course of his ex position, in 
which he discusses the effect of the absence, or un- 
due preponderance, of one of the component facul- 
ties, Maimonides analyzes the linguistic peculiari- 
ties of the Diblical prophecies and examines the 
conditions (e.g., anger or grief) under which the pro- 
phetic gift may be lost. Heexplains that there are 
eleven ascending degrees in prophecy or prophetic 
inspiration, though Moses occupies a place by him- 
self; his inspiration is different in kind as well as in 
degree from that of all others (“ Moreh,” ii., xxxii.- 
xlviii.; “ Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, vii. 6). For the 
controversies that were aroused by Maimonides’ 
views the articles ALFAKAR, MOSES BEN MAIMON, 
and Moses BEN Nauman should be consulted (see 
also Nahmanides on Gen. xviii. 1). 

Isaac ben Moses Arama (“Akedat Yizhak,” 
XXXV.) declares Maimonides’ view that the pro- 
phetic gift is essentially inherent in human faculties, 
and that its absence when all pre- 
requisite conditions are present is a 
miracle, to be thoroughly un-Jewish. 
Precisely the contrary is the case, as 
prophecy is always miraculous. 

Joseph Arno (““Ikkarim,” iii. 8), though arguing 
against Maimonides, accepts (db. iii. 17) Maimonides’ 
explanation that Moses' prophecy is distinct and 


Later 
Views. 


‘unique because of the absence therefrom of imagina- 
‘tion. 


Isaac ABRAVANEL (on Gen. xxi. 27) maintains the 
reality of the visions of the Prophets which Mai- 
monides ascribed to the intervention of the imagina- 
tive faculties. Among the writers on prophecy 
Gersonides (LEVI BEN GERSHON) must be mentioned. 
Dreams, for this writer, are not vain plays of fancy ; 
neither are the powers of soothsayers fictitious; the 
latter merely lack one element essential to prophecy, 
and that is wisdom. Moreover, prophecy is always 
infallible. It is an emanation from the all-survey- 
ing, all-controlling, universal active intellect, while 
the soothsayer’s knowledge is caused by the action 
of a “particular” spheric influence or spirit on the 
imagination of the fortune-teller (“Milhamot ha- 
Shem,” ii.). 

Hasdai Crescas regards prophecy as an emana- 
tion from the Divine Spirit, which influences the ra- 
tional faculty with as well as without the imagina- 
tive faculty (“Or Adonai,” ii. 4, 1). 
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Modern Jewish theologians have contributed but 
little to the elucidation of the phenomenon of proph- 
ecy. Most of the catechisms are content to repeat 
Maimonides’ analysis (so with Einhorn’s * Ner Ta- 
mid”); others evade the question altogether. May- 
baum (“ Prophet und Prophetismus im Alten israel ”) 
has not entered into a full discussion of the psycho- 
logical factors involved. The views of the critical 
school, however, have come to be adopted by many 
modern Jewish authors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Schmidl, Studien über Jüdische Reli- 
gionsphilosophie, Vienna, 1869; Neumann Sandler, Das 
Problem der Prophetie in der Jtidische Religionsphiloso- 
phie, Breslau, 1891; Emil G. Hirsch, Myth, Miracle, and 
Midrash, Chicago, 1899. 

J. E. G. H. 

PROSBUL (bmw or baD): An abbrevi- 
ated form of the Greek phrase *póc Bovis BovAevTav 
(* beforetheassembly of counselors” ; comp. Schürer, 
* Hist. of the Jewish People," etc., Eng. ed., divi- 
sion ii., vol. i, p. 862, who favors the derivation 
from «poc[J04fj = “delivery ”); a declaration made in 
court, before the execution of a loan, to the effect that 


the law requiring the release of debts upon the 


entrance of the Sabbatical year shall not apply to 
the loan to be transacted (Jastrow, * Dict." s.v.). The 
formula of the prosbul was as follows: “I deliver 
['3nDY5, answering to the Greek word spocfáAAew; 
comp. Schürer, /.c. p.868, note 162] unto you... 
judges of . . . [place], that I may at any time I 
choose collect my debts." "This declaration was at- 
tested by witnesses or by the judges of the court 
before whom the declaration was made (Sheb. x. 4). 

The institution of the prosbul is ascribed to Hillel; 
and the manner of its introduction is described in 
the Mishnah as follows: *Seeing that the law which 
prescribed the release of all debts every seventh 

year [Deut. xv. 1-3; see SABBATICAL 
Ascribed to YEAR] brought about the harmful 
Hillel. consequence that people refused to 
loan to one another and thus violated 
what was written in the Law, namely, that a money 
loan should not be withheld because of the approach 
of the Sabbatical year [¢d. verses 9-11], Hillel insti- 
tuted the prosbul” (Sheb. x. 8). This institution 
was to benefit both the rich and the poor. The rich 
were thereby protected against loss of property; and 
the poor could thus obtain a loan whenever they 
needed it (Git. 37a). The reason for this innovation 
was therefore given as “mi-pene tikkun ha-'olam " 
= “for the sake of the order of the world” (7.e., for 
the better organization of society; Git. 34b; comp. 
Rashi to Git. 87a, s.v. “Bole”; * Kesef Mishueh " on 
Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mamrim, ii. 2). 

From the expression “that which is thine with 
thy brother thirte hand shall release " (Deut. xv. 3), 
the Rabbis derived the law that if one delivered his 
debts to the court, he might collect them after the 
Sabbatical year (Sifre ad loc.; Sheb. x. 2; comp. 
Maimonides’ commentary ad loc.; Git. 872). Thus 
the institution of Hillel would appear to be only a 
suggestion to the people to take advantage of a law 
Which already existed (it is probable, however, that 
this law was derived after the promulgation of the 
institution of the prosbul, in order to make it ap- 
pear to rest on Biblical authority). Later authori- 
ties made Hillel's institution an extension of this 


the value of Hillel's institution. 


law. According to the law: as derived from the 
Biblical passage, the principle of limitation by the en- 
trance of the Sabbatical year did not apply in a case 
where the promissory notes were delivered to the 
court and the court was thereby made the creditor. 
Hillel's institution provided that the delivery of the 
notes was not necessary; that even when the loan 
was contracted by word of mouth (* milweh'al-peh"), 
the declaration in the presence of the court was suf- 
ficient to allow the creditor to collect his debt even 
after the Sabbatical year (see R. Nissim to Alfasi, 


Git. iv. 8, s.v. * Hitkin"; comp. Mak. 3b; Rashi and 


Tos. ad loc.; comp. Weiss, “Dor,” i. 172, note 2). 
Although it was conceded that the institution of the 
prosbul was based on Biblical authority, the later 
amoraim expressed their astonishment at the fact 
that Hillel dared to abrogate the Mosaic institution 
of the release of all debts every seventh year. ‘To 
make Hillel's venture less daring, some declared 
that his innovation applied solely to the time when 
the law of release itself was only rabbinic, while 
others included it under the general principle which 
gives power to every court to declare property 
ownerless and to give it to whomever it may decide 
(Git. 36a, b; comp. Tos., s.v. ^ Mi"; see SABBATICAL 
YEAR). 
A prosbul could be written only when the debtor 
possessed some real property from which the debt 
could be collected (Sheb. x. 6; comp. 
Conditions. Yer. Sheb. x. 3, where one opinion 
[Rab's] has it that both the debtor and 
the creditor must possess real estate, while another 
opinion [R. Johanan's] permits the prosbul to be 
written even if only one of them has real estate). 
The Rabbis, however, were very lenient with regard 
to this provision and permitted the prosbul to be 
written even though the debtor had only a very small 
piece of real estate, or even when the creditor traus- 
ferred to him temporarily a piece of land sufficient 
to erect an oven upon, or even if the debtor held in 
pledge real estate belonging to another (Sheb. x. 6; 
Git. 37a; “Yad,” Shemittah, ix. 19; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 67, 22-25). A prosbul that was 
antedated was considered valid; postdated, not 
valid (Sheb. x. 5; comp. Maimonides' commentary 
«d loc and note; see Tosef., ib. viii. 11; “ Yad,” l.c. ix. 
99. 93; * Kesef Mishneh ” adloc.). During the Hadri- 
anic persecutions, when all Jewish laws had to be 
observed secretly for fear of the Roman officials, it 
was ordained that a creditor might collect his debt 
even though he did not produce a prosbul ; for it was 
presumed that he had possessed one, but had des- 
troyed it out of fear (Ket. 89a; comp. Weiss, /.c. ii. 
184, note 1). This temporary provision became an 
established law for all times; and the creditor was 
believed when he alleged that he had lost his pros- 
bul (Git. 37b; “Yad,” l.c. ix. 24; Hoshen Mish pat, 
67, 33). In accordance with the principle that “the 
court is the father of the orphan,” minor orphans 
were not called upon to prepare a prosbul during 
the Sabbatical year; for without this formality their 
debts were regarded as the debts of the court (Git. 
37a; “Yad,” Le. ; Hoshen Mishpat, 67, 28). 
The Amoraim were divided in their opinions about 
Samuel said that 
if he had had the power he would have abolished it, 
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while R. Nahman wished to extend it so that even if 
no prosbul was written the debt might be collected 
after the Sabbatical year (Git. 36b). 


Varying Only the highest court in each genera- 
Views tion might undertake the preparation 
About of a prosbul (b., according to Tos., 

Prosbul. s.v. “De’alimi”; “Yad,” Le. ix. 17). 


While the question raised in the Tal- 
mud (20.) whether Hillel established the prosbul only 
for his generation or for all generations to come was 
left undecided, it appears that the institution was in 
force in Talmudic times as late as the fourth century. 
The disciples of R. Ashi satisfied themselves with an 
oral contract between them, a practise which was 
later established as law (Hoshen Mishpat, 67, 20, and 
Isserles’ gloss) In the Middle Ages the use of the 
prosbul ceased entirely, so that Asher ben Jehiel, 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, stated 
that on his arrival in Spain he was vexed to find 
that people were accustomed to collect debts after 
the Sabbatical year without any prosbul. His 
endeavors at reviving this institution, however, 
proved of no avail (Asheri, Responsa, No. 77 [ed. 
Wilna, 1885, p. 71b]; Hoshen Mishpat, 67, 1, Isser- 
les’ gloss; see SABBATICAL YEAR). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Sha‘are Torat ha-Takkanot, division 
ji.. part i., pp. 92-113, Cracow, 1894. where a detailed discus- 
sion of the whole subject is given; Hamburger, R. D. T. ii. s.v. 


E. C. J. H. G. 


PROSELYTE (zpocivroc, from mpooéspyectar): 
Term employed generally, though not exclusively, 
in the Septuagint as a rendering for the Hebrew 
word “ ger,” designating a convert from one religion 
to another. The original meaning of the Hebrew 
is involved in some doubt. Modern interpreters 
hold it to have connoted, at first, a stranger (ora 
“client,” in the technical sense of the word) residing 
in Palestine, who had put himself under the protec- 
tion of the people (or of one of them) among whom 
he had taken up his abode. In later, post-exilic 
usage it denotes a convert to the Jewish religion. 
In the Septuagint and the New Testament the Greek 
equivalent has almost invariably the latter signifi- 
cation (but see Geiger, “ Urschrift,” pp. 358 et seq.), 

though in the Septuagint the word 
The ‘‘Ger.” implies also residence in Palestine on 

the part of one who had previously 
resided elsewhere, an implication entirely lost both 
in the Talmudical * ger” and in the New Testament 
vpocjAvroc. Philo applies the latter term in the 
wider sense of “one having come to a new and 
God-pleasing life” (“Duo de Monarchia,” i. 7), but 
uses another word to express the idea of “convert ” 
—éxyhw. Josephus, though referring to converts to 
Judaism, does not use the term, interpreting the 
Biblical passages in which “ger” occurs as apply- 
ing to the poor or the foreigner. 

Whatever may have been the original implication 
of the Hebrew word, it is certain that Biblical au- 
thors refer to proselytes, though describing them in 
paraphrases. Ex. xii. 48 provides for the prosce- 
lyte's partaking of the paschal lamb, referring to 
him as a “ger” that is “circumcised.” Isa. xiv. 1 


mentions converts as “strangers” who shall “cleave 


to the house of Jacob” (but comp. next verso). 
Deut. xxiii. 8 (Hebr.) speaks of “one who enters 


into the assembly of Jacob,” and (Deutero-) Isa. lvi. 
0-6 enlarges on the attitude of those that joined 
themselves to Yuwn, “to minister to Him and love 
His name, to be His servant, keeping the Sabbath 
from profaning it, and laying hold on His covenant.” 
* Nokri? (Zéroc = “ stranger”) is another equivalent 
for “ proselyte," meaning one who, like Ruth, seeks 
refuge under the wings of Yuwm (Ruth ii. 11-12; 
comp. Isa. ii. 2-4, xliv. 5; Jer. iii. 17, iv. 2, xii. 16; 
Zeph. iii. 9; I Kings viii. 41-48; Ruth i. 16). Prob- 
ably in almost all these passages “converts” are as- 
sumed to be residents of Palestine. They are thus 
“oerim,” but circumcised. In the Priestly Code 
“ ger? would seem to have this meaning throughout. 
In Esther viii. 17 alone the ex pression * mityahadim ” 
(= “became Jews”) occurs. 

According to Philo, a proselyte is one who aban- 
dons polytheism and adopts the worship of the One 
God (“De Peenitentia,” § 2; “De Caritate," § 12). 
Josephus describes the convert as one who adopts 
the Jewish customs, following the laws of the Jews 
and worshiping God as they do—one who has be- 
come a Jew (“ Ant.” xx. 2, €& 1, 4; comp. xviii. 8, 
S 5; for another description see the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, xli. 3, 4; xlii. 5). By many scholars the 
opinion is held that the phrase * yir'e Adonai” de- 
notes either proselytes in general or a certain class 
(*ger toshab?;.see below). "This interpretation is 
that of the Midrash (Lev. R. iii.; Shoher Tob to Ps. 
xxii. 22). While this construction is borne out by 
some passages (Ps. cxv. 11-18, exviii. 4, exxxv. 20), 
in others the reference is clearly to native Israelites 
(Ps. xv. 4, xxii. 28-25, xxv. 12-14, et al.). For the 
ralue of the term in the New Testament (in the 
Acts) see Bertholet, “Die Stellung der Isracliten 
und der Juden zu den Fremden? (pp. 828-384), 
and O. Holtzmann, * Neutestamentliche Zeitgesch.” 
(p. 185). According to Schürer (*Die Juden im 
Bosporanischen Reiche," in “Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie," 1897), the phrase “those who 
fear the Most High God” designates associations of 
Grecks in the first post-Christian centuries, who had 
taken their name and their monotheistic faith from 
the Jews, but still retained many of the elements of 
Greek life and religion (see Jacob Bernays, “ Die 
Gottesfürchtigen bei Juvenal," in his “ Gesammelte 
Schriften,” ii. 71-80). 

The attitude of ancient Israel to proselytes and 
proselytism is indicated in the history of the term 
“ger” as sketched above, which, again, reflects the 

progressive changes incidental to the 

Historic development of Israel from a nation 
Conditions. into a religious congregation under 

the priestly law. (For the position of 
strangers sce GENTILE.) Ezra's policy, founded on 
the belief that the new commonwealth should be 
of the holy seed, naturally led to the exclusion of 
those of foreign origin. Still, the non-Israelite could 
gain admittance through circumcision (sec Ex. xii.). 

Pre-exilic Israel had but little reason to seek pros- 
elytes or concern itself with their status and recep- 
tion. The “strangers” in its midst were not many 
(II Chron. ii. 16 is certainly unhistorical) As “ cli- 
ents," they were under the protection of the com- 
munity. Such laws as refer to them in pre-exilic 
legislation, especially if compared with the legisla- 
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tive provisions of other nations, may justly be said 
to be humane (see DEUTERONOMY ; GENTILE). That 
the aboriginal population was looked upon with sus- 
picion was due to their constituting a constant peril 
to the monotheistic religion. Hence the cruel pro- 
visions for their extermination, which, however, 
were not carried into effect. 

During the Exile Israel came in contact with non- 
Israelites in a new and more intimate degree, and 
Deutero-Isaiah reflects the consequent change in 
Isracl’s attitude (see passages quoted above). Even 
after the restoration Ezra's position was not with- 
outitsopponents. 'The books of Jonah and Ruth 
testify to the views held by the anti-Ezra pleaders 
for a non-racial and all-embracing Israel. Not only 
did Greek Judaism tolerate the reception of prose- 
lytes, but it even seems to have bcen active in its 
desire for the spread of Jewish monotheism (comp. 
Schürer,7.c.) Philo'sreferences to proselytes make 
this sure (comp. Renan, *Le Judaisme en Fait de 
Religion et de Race ”). 

According to Josephus there prevailed in his day 
among the inhabitants of both Greek and barbarian 
cities (* Contra Ap.” ii., $8 89) a great zeal for the 
Jewish religion. This statement refers to Emperor 
Domitian's last years, two decades after Jerusalem's 
fall It shows that throughout the Roman empire 
Judaism had made inroads upon the pagan religions. 
Latin writers furnish evidence corroborating this. 
It is true that Tacitus (* Hist." iv. 5) is anxious to 
convoy the impression.that only the most. despicable 
clements of the population were found among these 
converts to Judaism; but this ie amply refuted by 
other Roman historians, as Dio Cassius (67, 14, 68), 
Cicero (“ Pro Flacco," § 28), Horace (* Satires,” i. 9, 
69; iv. 142), and Juvena] (xiv. 96). 

Among converts of note are mentioned the royal 
family of Adiabene—Queen Helena and her sons 
Izates and Monobazus (* Ant." xx., ch. 2-4), Flavius 
Clemens (Dio Cassius, Lc.), Fulvia, the wife of 

Saturninus, a senator (Philo, * Contra 
Roman Flaccum," ed. Mangey, ii, § 517; 
Proselytes. “Ant.” xiii. 9, $ 1; 11, § 3). Women 
seem to have- predominated among 
them (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 20, $2; “Ant.” xviii. 9, 
& 5; Suk. 23; Yer. Suk. ii. 4; ‘Ab. Zarah 10; comp. 
Grütz, “Die Jüdischen Proselytenim Rómerreiche, " 
Breslau, 1884; Huidekoper, “Judaism in Rome”). 

In Palestine, too, proselytes must have been both 
numerically and socially of importance. Otherwise 
the Tannaim would have had no justification for 
discussing their status and the conditions of their 
reception. Common prejudice imputes to Pharisee- 
ism an aversion to proselytes, but perhaps this idea 
calls for modification. That aversion, if it existed, 
may have been due to the part taken in Jewish his- 
tory by Herod, a descendant of the Idumeans whom 
John Hyrcanus had compelled to embrace Judaism 
—a fate shared later by the Itureans (^ Ant." xiii. 9, § 
1; xv. 4, 89; comp. xiii. 9,35). The“ proselyte anec- 
dotes" in which Hillel and Shammai have a central 
part (Shab. 81a) certainly suggest that the antip- 
athy to proselytes was not shared by all, while R. 
Simeon's dictum that the hand of welcome should 
be extended to the proselyte (Lev. R. ii. 8), that he 
might be brought under the wings of the Shekinah, 
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indicates a disposition quite the reverse. In this 
connection the censure of the Phariscesin Matt. xxv. 
15 is significant. Griitz (/.c. p. 80), it is true, argues 
that the verse refers to an actual incident, the voy- 
age of R. Gamaliel, R. Eliezer b. Azariah, R. Joshua, 
and R. Akiba to Rome, where they converted Fla- 
vius Clemens, a nephew of Emperor Domitian. But 
the more acceptable interpretation is that given by 
Jellinek (*B. H." v., p. xlvi), according to which 
the passionate outburst recorded in the Gospel of 
Matthew condemns the Pharisaic practise of win- 
ning over every year at least one proselyte each 
(comp. Gen. R. xxviii.. There is good ground also 
for the contention of Grütz (Lec. p. 98) that imme- 
diately after the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple Judaism made many conquests, especially 
among Romans of the upper classes. Among the 
proselytes of this time a certain Judah, an Am- 
monite, is mentioned. Contrary to the Biblical law 
prohibiting marriage between Jewsand Ammonites, 
he is allowed to marry a Jewess, the decision being 
brought about largely by Joshua’s influence (Yad. 
iv. 4; Tosef., Yad. ii. 7; comp. Ber. 28a). 

Other cases in which Biblical marriage-prohibi- 
tions were set aside were those of Menyamin, an 
Egyptian (on the authority of R. Akiba; Tosef., 
Kid. v. 5; Yer. Yeb. 9b; Sifre, Ki Tissa, 259; Yeb. 
76b, 78a; Sotah 9a), Onkelos, or Akylas (Aquila), 
from Pontus (Tosef., Dem. vi. 13; Yer. Dem. 26d), 
Veturia Paulla, called Sarah after her conversion 
(see Schürer, * Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in 
Rom," p. 35, No. 11, Leipsic, 1879). 

At this epoch, too, the necessity for determining 
the status of the “half-converts” grew imperative. 
By “half-converts” is meant a class of men and 
women of non-Jewish birth who, forsaking their 
ancestral pagan and polytheistic religions, embraced 
monotheism and adopted the fundamental principles 
of Jewish morality, without, however, submitting 
to circumcision or observing other ceremonial laws. 
They have been identified with the * yir'e Adonai” 
(the ongóusvo: Tov Osóv) Their number was very 
large during the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the fall of Jerusalem; Ps. xv. has 
been interpreted as referring to them. 

In order to find a precedent the Rabbis went so 
far as to assume that proselytes of this order were 
recognized in Biblical law, applying to them the 
term * toshab ” (^ sojourner," “aborig- 
ine," referring to the Canaanites; see 
Maimonides’ explanation in “ Yad,” 
Issure Biah, xiv. 7; see Griitz, le. p. 
15), in connection with “ger” (see Ex. xxv. 47, 
where the better reading would be “we-toshab”), 
Another name for one of this class was * proselyte 
of the gate" (* ger ha-sha‘ar,” that is, one under 
Jewish civil jurisdiction; comp. Deut. v. 14, xiv. 21, 
referring to the stranger who had legal claims upon 
the generosity and protection of his Jewish neigh- 
bors) In order to be recognized as one of these 
the neophyte had publicly to assume, before three 
* haberim," or men of authority, the solemn obliga- 
tion not to worship idols, an obligation which in- 
volved the recognition of the seven Noachian 
injunctions as binding (‘Ab. Zarah 64b; “ Yad,” 
Issure Biah, xiv. 7). 
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The applieation to half-converts of all the laws 
obligatory upon the sons of Jacob, including those 
that refer to the taking of interest, or to retaining 
their hire overnight, or to drinking wine made by 
non-Jews, seems to have led to discuss:on and dis- 
sension among the rabbinical authorities. 

The more rigorous seem to have been inclined to 
insist upon such converts observing the entire Law, 
with the exception of the reservations and moditica- 
tions explicitly made in their behalf, 'The more 
lenient were ready to accord them full equality 
with Jews as soon as they had solemnly forsworn 
idolatry. The * via media" was taken by those that 
regarded public adherence to the seven Noachian pre- 
cepts as the indispensable prerequisite (Gerim iii. ; 
Ab. Zarah 64b; Yer. Yeb, 8d; Grütz, l.e. pp. 19- 
20). The outward sign of this adherence to Juda- 
ism was the observance of the Sabbath (Gritz, le. 
pp. 20 et seg.; but comp. Ker. 8b). 

The recognition of these quasi-proselytes rendered 
it obligatory upon the Jews to treat them as brothers 
(see ‘Ab. Zarah 65a; Pes. 91a) But by the third 
century the steady growth of Christianity had 

caused these qualified conversions to 


Influence Judaism to be regarded with increas- 
of Chris- ing disfavor. According to Simeon 
tianity. b. Eleazar, this form of adoption into 


i Judaism was valid only when the 
institution of the jubilee also was observed, that is, 
according to the common understanding of his dic- 
tum, during the national existence of Israel (‘Ar. 
29a). A similar observation of Maimonides (* Y: d," 
Issure Biah, xiv. 7-€; ib. ‘Akkum, x. 6) is construed 
in the same sense. It seems more probable that 
Maimonides and Simeon ben Eleazar wished to con- 
vey the idea that, for their day, the institution of 
the ger toshab was without practical warrant in 
the Torah. R. Johanan declares that if after a pro- 
bation of twelve months the ger toshab did not 
submit to the rite of circumcision, he was to be 
regarded as a heathen (‘Ab. Zarah 65a; the same 


period of probation is fixed by Hanina bar Hama in 


Yer. Yeb. 8d). 

In contradistinction to the ger toshab, the full 
proselyte was designated as "ger ha-zedek,” “ger 
ha-berit ? (a sincere and righteous proselyte, one who 
has submitted to circumcision ; see Mek., Mishpatim, 
18; Gerim iii). The common, technical term for 
"making a convert" in rabbinical literature is 
“kabbel” (to accept), or *kareb tahat kanfe ha- 
-Shekinah ” (to bring one near, or under the wings of, 
the Shekinah). "This phrase plainly presupposes an 
active propaganda for winning converts (comp. Cant. 
R. v. 16, where God is referred to as making propa- 
gandic efforts). In fact, that proselytes are wel- 
come in Israel and are beloved of God is the theme 
of many a rabbinical homily (Ruth R. iii.; Tan., 
Wayikra [ed. Buber, 3]; see also Mek., Mishpa- 
tim, 18; Tosef., Demai, ii. 10; Bek. 82a). 

Eleazar b. Pedat sees in Israel's dispersion the 
divine purpose of winning proselytes (Pes. 97b). 
Jethro is the classical witness to the argument of 
other proselytes that the *door was not shut in the 
face of the heathen” (Pesik. R. 85). He is intro- 
duced as writing a letter to Moses (Mek., Yitro, 
‘Amalek, 1) advising him to make the entry into 


Judaism easy for proselytes. Ruth and Rahab are 
quoted as illustrating the same lesson (Shoher Tob to 
Ps. v. 11) Emperor Antoninus also is 

Views Con- mentioned as a proselyte (Yer. Meg. 
cerning 792b, 74a) whose conversion illustrates 
Proselytes. the desirability of making converts. 
The circumstance that Nero (Git. 

060a), and, in fact, most of the Biblical persecutors.of 
Israel, are represented as having finally embraced 
Judaism (Sanh. 96b), the further fact that almost 
every great Biblical hero is regarded as an active 
propagandist, and that great teachers like Shemaiah 
and Abtalion, Akiba and Meir, were proselytes, or 
were regarded as proselytes or as descendants of 
proselytes (see Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 5-6), go far 
to suggest that proselytes were not always looked 
upon with suspicion. According to Joshua ben 
Hananiah, “food” and “raiment” in Deut. x. 18 re- 
fer to the learning and the cloak of honor which 
are in store for the proselyte (Gen. R. Ixx.). Job 
xxxi. 92 was explained as inculcating the practise 
of holding off applicants with the left hand while 
drawing them near with the right (Yer. Sanh. 291). 
Modern researches bave shown positively that Ju- 
daism sent forth apostles. Jethro was a type of 
these propagandists (see Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 210; - 
Harnack, “ Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Chris- 
tentums,” pp. 3237-240, Leipsic, 1909; Griitz, 


* Gesch." 8d ed., vol. iv., note 21; S. Krauss, * Die 


Jüdischen Apostel," in “J. Q. R.” xvii. 870). - 

Sincerity of motive in the proselyte was insisted 
upon. Care was taken to exclude those who were 
prompted to embrace Judaism by the desire to con- 
tract an advantageous marriage, by the hope of 
wealth or honor, by fear or superstitious dreams 
(R. Nehemiah, in Yeb. 24b; comp. 76a). "The mid- 
rashic amplification of the conversation between 
Naomi and Ruth (Ruth R. i. 16; Yob. 47b) reveals 
the kind of conduct the Rabbis dreaded in proselytes 
and what admonitions, with the penalties for dis- 
regarding them, they thought wise to impress upon 
the candidates. Attendance at theaters and cir- 
cuses, living in houses without mezuzot, and un- 
chastity were among the former. The same spirit 
of caution is apparent in a midrashic illustration to 
the story of Adam and Eve, in which the proselyte 
wife is warned by her husband against eating bread 
with unclean hands, partaking of untithed fruit, or 
violating the Sabbath or her marriage vow (Ab. R. 
N. i.). From Ruth’s experience the rule was de- 
rived that proselytes must be refused reception 
three times, but not oftener (Ruth R. ii.). 

The details of the act of reception seem not to 
have been settled definitely before the second Chris- 
tian century. From the law that proselyte aud 

native Israelite should be treated alike 

Mode of (Num. xv. 14 et seq.) the inference was 
Reception. drawn that circumcision, the bath of 

purification, and sacrifice were prereq- 
uisites for conversion (comp. “Yad,” Issure Biah, 
xiii. 4). "The sacrifice was to bean * ‘olat behemah ” 
(a burnt offering of cattle; db. xiii. 5; Ker. ii. 1; 8b, 
9a); but to lessen the hardship an offering of fowls 
was accepted as sufficient. Neglect to bring this 
offering entailed certain restrictions, but did not in- 
validate the conversion if the other conditions were 
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complied with. After the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, when all sacrifices were suspended, it was cr- 
dained that proselytes should set aside a small coin 
in lieu of the offering, so that in case the Temple 
were rebuilt they might at once purchase the offering. 
Later, when the prospect of the rebuilding of the 
Temple grew very remote (“mi-pene ha-takkalah ”), 
even this requirement was dropped (comp. Ker. 8a; 
R. H. 81b; Gerim ii.; Tosef., Shekalim, iii. 22). 

Nor was it, at one time, the unanimous opinion of 
the authorities that circumcision was absolutely in- 
dispensable. R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus carried on a 
controversy on this subject with R. Joshua, the lat- 
ter pleading for the possibility of omitting the rite, 
the former insisting on its performance (Yeb. 46a). 
The point seems to have remained unsettled for the 
time (sce Gritz, ^ Die Jüdischen Proselyten,” p. 13). 
For Rabbi Joshua the “tebilah” (bath of purifica- 
tion) was sufficient, while his antagonist required 
both circumcision and bath. 

The bitterness engendered by the Hadrianic perse- 
cution undoubtedly prompted the Rabbis to make 
conversion as difficult as possible. It is more than 
a mere supposition that both at that period and ear- 
lier Jews suffered considerably from the cowardice 
and treachery of proselytes, who often acted as spies 
or, to escape the “fiscus Judaicus” (see Gritz, l.e. 
pp. 7 et seg.), denounced the Jews to the Romans. 
An instance of this kind is reported in connection 
with Simeon ben Yohai’s sufferings (Shab. 88b). 
This circumstance explains the reasons that led to 
the introduction into the daily liturgy of a prayer 
against the *denunciators and slanderers " (“ meso- 
rot,” “minim”; see Joel, * Blicke in die Religions- 
gesch.” i. 88). Yet the true proselytes were all 
the more highly esteemed; a benediction in their 
behalf was added to the eighteen of the Shemoneh 
'Esreh, and later was incorporated with that for 
the elders and pious (Tosef., Ber. iii.; Yer. Ber. 8a; 
Ta‘an. 85c; comp. Grütz, l.e. p. 11). 

After the Hadrianic rebellion the following pro- 
cedure came into use. A complete "court," or 
*board," of rabbinical authorities was alone made 
competent to sanction the reception. The candidate 
was first solemnly admonished to consider the 
worldly disadvantages and the religious burdens in- 
volved in the intended step. He, or she, was asked, 
* Whatinduces thee to join us? Dost thou not know 
that, in these days, the Israelites are in trouble, 
oppressed, despised, and subjected to endless suf- 
ferings?" If he replied, “I know it, and I am un- 
worthy to share their glorious lot," he was re- 
minded most impressively that while a heathen he 

was liable to no penalties for eating 


Influence fat or desecrating the Sabbath, or 
of the for similar trespasses, but 8s soon as 
Hadrianie he became a Jew, he must suffer ex- 
Per- cision for the former, and death by 
secution. stoning for the latter. On the other 


hand, the rewards in store for the 
faithful were also explained to him. If the appli- 
cant remained firm, he was circumcised in the pres- 
ence of three rabbis, and then led to be baptized; 
but even while in the bath he was instructed by 
learned teachers in the graver and the lighter obiiga- 
tions which he was undertaking. After this he was 


considered a Jew (Yeb. 47a, b). The presence of three 
men was required also at the bath of women con- 
verts, though due precautions were taken not to 
affront their modesty. "This procedure is obliga- 
tory at the present time, according to the rabbin- 
ical codes (see Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 268; 
“Yad,” Issure Biah, xiv.) The ceremony should 
be performed by a properly constituted board of 
three learned men, and in the daytime; but if only 
two were present and the ceremony took place at 
night, it would not therefore be invalid. The cere- 
mony of conversion could not take place on the Sab- 
bath or on a holy day (0.). Proper evidence of con- 


" version was required before the claimant was rec- 


ognized as a proselyte, though to a certain extent 
piety of conduct was a presumption in his favor. 
If the convert reverted to his former ways of living, 
he was regarded as a rebellious Israelite, not as a 
heathen; his marriage with a Jewess, for instance, 
was not invalidated by his lapses. The conversion 
of a pregnant woman included also the child. Mi- 
nors could be converted with their parents, or even 
alone, by the bet din, but they were permitted to 
recant when of age. 

The proselyte is regarded as a new-born child; 
hence his former family connections are considered 
as ended, and he might legally marry his own mother 
or sister; but lest he come to the conclusion that his 
new status is less holy than his former, such unions 
are prohibited (see Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
269; “Yad,” Issure Biah, xiv. 18). This conception 
of the proselyte's new birth (Yeb. 62a; Yer. Yeb. 
4a) and of his new status with reference to his old 
family is the subject of many a halakic discussion. 
(Yeb. xi. 2; Yer. Yeb. l.c. ; e£ al.) and has led to cer- 
iain regulations concerning marriages contracted 
either before or after conversion (* Yad,” l.e. xiv. 
18 et seg.; with reference to the first-fruit offering 
see Yer. Bik. 64a; Tosef., Bik. i. 2). That many of 
the earlier rabbis were opposed to proselytes is 

plain from observations imputed to 

Unfavor- them. R. Eliezer is credited with the 
able View. opinion that the nature of proselytes 

is corrupt, and that hence they are 
apt to become backsliders (Mek., Mishpatim, 18; B. 
K.59b; Gerim iv.). Jose ben Judah insists that any 
candidate should be rejected unless he binds himself 
to observe not only every tittle of the Torah but all 
the precepts of the scribes, even to the least of them 
(Tosef., Dem. ii. 5; Sifra 91a, to Lev. xix. 94). 

Sad experience or personal fanaticism underlies 
the oft-cited statement—in reality a play upon Isa. 
xiv. 1—that proselytes are as burdensome to Israel 
as leprosy (Yeb. 47b, 109b; Kid. 70b; ‘Ab. Zarah 3b; 
Ket. 11a; Niddah 13b); or the dictum that prose- 
lytes wil not be received during the days of the 
Messiah (“ Yad,” Issure Biah, xiii-xiv.; 20. ‘Aba- 
dim, ix.; Yoreh De‘ah, 268). While evil upon evil 
is predicted for the * mekabbele gerim” (propagan- 
dists; Yeb. 109b), the proselytes themselves, notwith- 
standing their new birth, are said to be exposed to in- 
tense suffering, which is variously explained asdue 
to their ignorance of tne Law (Yeb. 48b), or to the 
presence of an impure motive in their conversion 
(e.g., fear instead of love), or to previous miscon- 
duct (Yeb. 68b). Nevertheless, once received, they 
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were to be treated as the peers of the Jew by 
birth. 

According to R. Simeon b. Lakish, proselytes are 
more precious at Sinai than Israel was, for the latter 
would not have taken the “kingdom” upon himself 
had not miracles accompanied revelation, while the 
former assume the “kingdom” without having seen 
even one miracle. Hence an injury to a proselyte 
is tantamount to an injury to God (Tan., Lek Leka, 
beginning; Hag. 5a) The proselyte might marry 
without restriction (“ Yad,” Issure Biah, xii. 17). 
The descendants of Ammon, Moab, Egypt, and 
Edom formed an exception: the males of Ammon 
and Moab were excluded forever, though no restric- 
tion existed against marriage with their women. 
Descendants of Egyptians and Edomites of either 
sex were proscribed in the first and second genera- 
tions; the third enjoyed full connubial rights. But 
these restrictions were assumed to have been ren- 
dered inoperative by Sennacherib’s conquest, and 
therefore as having no authority in later times 
(“ Yad,” i.c. xii. 17-24). 

Besides the proselytes already mentioned, all be- 
longing to the Roman period, there are records of 
others later. Among these were the kings of the 
Jewish Himyarite empire; Arab tribes (before the 
6th cent); Dhu Nuwas; Harith ibn ‘Amr; the 
Kenites; Warakah ibn-Naufal; the Chazars. Many 
also must have come from the ranks of the Chris- 
tians; this would be the natural inference from the 
prohibition of conversion to Judaism issued by the 
Councils of Orleans, repeating previous prohibitions 
by Emperor Constantine. The code of Alfonso X. 
made conversion to Judaism a capital crime (Graetz, 
“ Hist." ii. 562; iii. 87, 595). 

In modern times conversions to Judaism are not 
very numerous. Marriage is, in contravention of 
the rabbinical caution, in most instances the motive, 
and proselytes of the feminine sex pre- 
dominate. In some of the newrituals 
formulas for the reception of prose- 
lytes are found—for instance, in Ein- 
horn's “ ‘Olat Tamid” (German ed.). Instruction in 
the Jewish religion precedes the ceremony, which, 
after circumcision and baptism, consists in a public 
confession of faith, in the main amounting to arepu- 
diation of certain Christian dogmas, and concluding 
with the reciting of theShema‘. Some agitation oc- 
curred in American Jewry over the abrogation of cir- 
cumcision in the case of an adult neophyte (“milat 
gerim”). J. M. Wise made such a proposition 
before the Rabbinical Conference at Philadelphia 
(Nov., 1869), but his subsequent attitude (see “The 
Israelite ” and * Die Deborah,” Dec., 1869, and Jan., 
1870) on the question leaves it doubtful whether he 
was in earnest in making the proposition. Bernard 
Felsenthal (*Zur Proselytenfrage," Chicago, 1878) 
raised the question about ten years later, arguing in 
favor of the abrogation of the rite and quoting R. 
Joshua's opinion among others. The Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis finally, at the sugges- 
tion of I. M. Wise, resolved not to insist on milat 
gerim, and devised regulations for the solemn recep- 
tion of proselytes. I. S. Moses has proposed the es- 
tablishment of congregations of semiproselytes, re- 
viving, as it were, the institution of the ger toshab. 


In Modern 
Times. 


Certain restrictions regulating the status of women 
proselytes are found in the Mishnah. Girls born 
before the conversion of their mothers were not re- 
garded as entitled to the benefit of the provisions 

concerning a slanderous report as to 

Female virginity set forth in Deut. xxii. 13-21 
Proselytes. (see Ket. iv. 8); andif found untrue to 

their marriage vows, their punishment 
was strangulation, not lapidation. Only such female 
proselytes as at conversion had not attained the age 
of three years and one day, and even they not in 
all cases, were treated, in the law regulating matri- 
mony, as was the native Jewish woman (20. i. 2, 4; iii. 
1, 2). Proselytes were not allowed to become the 
wives of priests; daughters of proselytes, only in case 
one of the parents was a Jew by birth (Yeb. vi. 5; 
Kid. iv. 7; see Coven). R. Jose objects to the re- 
quirement that one parent must be of Jewish birth 
(Kid. Lec.). On the other hand, proscly tes could con- 
tract marriages with men who, according to Deut. 
xxii, 8, were barred from marrying Jewish women 
(Yeb. viii. 2). While a proselyte woman was deemed 
liable to the ordeal of jealousy described in Num. 
v. 11. (Eduy. v. 6), the provisions of the Law re- 
garding the collection of damages in the case of 
injury to pregnant women were construed as not 
applicable to her (B. K. v. 4, but consult Gemara; 
“R. E. J.” xiii. 318). 

In these passages the strict interpretation of the 
Pentateuchal texts, as restricted to Israel, prevails, 
and in a similar spirit, in the order of PRECEDENCE 
as laid down in Hor. iii. 8, only the manumit- 
ted slave is assigned inferior rank to the proselyte, 
the bastard and the “natin” taking precedence over 
him. Ontheother hand, it should not beoverlooked 
that it was deemed sinful to remind a prosclyte of 
his ancestors or to speak in disrespectful terms of 
them and their life (B. M. iv. 10). 


«BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible; Hamburger, R. D. T.; 


Gritz, Gesch.; Kalisch, Bible Studies, vol. ii. (the Book of 

Jonah), London, 1878. 

J. E. G. H. 

PROSER, MOSER: Russian Hebraist; born 
at Keidani, government of Kovno, Jan. 1, 1840. 
Proser pursued the conventional course of He- 
brew education and studied Talmud in various ye- 
shibot. In 1858 he went to Wilna and prepared to 
enter the rabbinical seminary there, but owing to 
his father’s opposition and to his own poor health 
he was compelled to return home. In 1868 Proser 
went to Kovno, where he became private instructor 
in Hebrew, and where he made the acquaintance 
of Abraham Mapu. Proser began his literary career 
with pseudonymous (Ezra me-ha-Shafer, etc.) con- 
tributions to “ Ha-Meliz.” In 1870 he went to St. 
Petersburg and became instructor in the orphan 
asylum founded by Baroness Günzburg, and when 
“ Ha-Meliz " was established in St. Petersburg (1871) 
Proser was appointed editor of the department “ Be- 
Arzenu.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, p. 200, Warsaw, 1889. 

H. R. A. S. W. 

PROSKUROV: Russian town, in the goverr- 
ment of Podolia. The Jewish community there has 


one large and eight smaller synagogues, and a Tal- 
mud Torah built by the late Hayyim Masel in mem- 
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ory of his father, Phinehas. The expenses of the 
Talmud Torah are met by a grant of 3,000 rubles 
annually from the income of the meat-tax. There 
are also a Jewish school for boys and one for girls, a 
library, founded by the Zionists, and various other 
institutions. The town has a total population of 
29.915, about 89 per cent being Jews (1897). 

The district of Proskurov, exclusive of the city, 
has a population of 204,246, of which 8 per cent are 
Jews—a decrease from the proportion of 1866, when 
there were 12,616 Jews there (9 per cent) in a total 
population of 141,702. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus-Efron, Hntziklopedicheskt Slo- 


var; Ha-Meliz, 1903, No. 8; Semenov, Geografichesko-Sta- 
tisticheski Slovar. 
P. Wi. 


H. R. 

PROSSNITZ: Austrian manufacturing town, in 
the province of Moravia. Probably its earliest Jew- 
ish settlement dated from the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century, when exiles from OLMÜTZ found a 
refuge there (1454). Up to the time when the re- 
striction on the freedom of residence of Jews in 
Austria was removed, Prossnitz was the second lar- 
gest congregation in Moravia, numbering 828 families 
(sec FAMILIANTEN GESETZ) The congregation first 
emerged from obscurity in the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, when Simhah ben Gershon Rapo- 
port printed there a collection of Sabbath hymns 
(“Kol Simhah,” 1602). The printing-press, how- 
ever, did not exist very long, nor did it produce any 
works of consequence. Of the rabbis who have 
officiated in Prossnitz the following are known: 
Gershon Ashkenazi (e. 1650); Meir Eisenstadt 
(Ash; c. 1700); Nahum (Nehemias) Trebitsch 
(until 1880); Lów Schwab (1830-36); Hirsch B. 
Fassel (1836-53); Adolf Schmiedl (1853-69); 
Emil Hoff (1870-97); L. Goldschmied (since 
1897). 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries , 


Prossnitz was the center of the Shabbethaian heresy, 
notably because of the influence of Lóbele of Pross- 
nitz. In the first half of the nineteenth century the 
town became the center of the educational and Re- 
form movement in the province. Lów Schwab was 
the first German preacher in Moravia, and his suc- 
cessor, Hirseh B. Fassel, worked for the progress 
of education, the reform of religious services, and 
the encouragement of manual industry. He also 
petitioned Emperor Ferdinand in the interest of the 
political emaneipation of the Jews. "Through the 
activity of the Jews Prossnitz has become an indus- 
trial center for the manufacture of clothing and cal- 
ico. The fact that the Jews have always sided with 
the small German minority of the city’s popula- 
tion against the Slavic majority has often produced 
friction. 

Prossnitz had many Talmudic scholars. Moses So- 
FER, who lived there about 1790, conducted a yeshi- 
bah; and during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Moses Katz Wannefried presided over a large 
yeshibah which numbered Adolf Jellinek among its 
pupiis. Of Jewish scholars and other well-known 
persons born in Prossnitz, Moritz Steinschneider, 
Moritz Eisler, Gideon Brecher, and Louis Schnabel 
of New York may be mentioned. Among the prom- 
inent Orthodox rabbis who were natives of Pross- 
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nitz were Daniel Prostiz Steinschneider of Pres- 
burg, and Menahem Katz, rabbi of Deutsch-Kreuz, 
for years the recognized leader of Hungarian Ortho- 
doxy. A number of artists and scholars were born 
at Prossnitz, as the pianist Brüll. 

Prossnitz has a synagogue, dedicated in 1904, a 
bet ha-midrash, founded by Veit Ehrenstamm, and 
numerous foundations for charitable purposes. The 
former Jewish school was made a public school in 
1868, but is still largely attended by Jewish pupils. 
The town of Prossnitz has a population of 24,000, 
of whom 1,680 are Jews (1900). D. 

PROSSNITZ, LÓBELE (PROSTIZ): Cabalis- 
ticimpostor; born about the end of the seventeenth 
century at Brody, Galicia; died about 1750. He 
left his native city and went to Prossnitz, Moravia, 
where he married, earning a livelihood by peddling 
in the neighboring villages. On account of his 
poverty he occupied a deserted hovel, which was 
believed to be haunted. Suddenly he assumed the 
róle of à prophet, and promised to summon the 
Shekinah to appear at midnight in a large gather- 
ing. Lóbele had stretched across his room a per- 
forated curtain, behind which he had secretly lighted 
a mixture of alcohol and turpentine. He himself, 
robed in white, stood behind the curtain, and the 
light brought out in full relief the gilt letters of the 
Tetragrammaton, which he had placed on his breast. 
The spectators were disposed to believe in a miracle, 
when some one present (Jacob Emden thinks the 
rabbi) pulled down the curtain and so exposed the 
fraud. The impostor was excommunicated by all 
the rabbis of Moravia, among them the * Landrab- 
biner” David Oppenheimer. 

In spite of all this Löbele found many followers 
among the Shabbethaians. He proclaimed himself - 
the Messiah ben Joseph, and signed his name “ Jo- 
seph ben Jacob.” He had relations with the Shab- 
bethaian Mordecai Eisenstadt and with Jonathan 
Eybeschütz, and seems to have been especially in- 
fiuenced by the Shabbethaian impostor Nehemiah 
Hayyun. Löbele wandered from city to city in Aus- 
tria and Germany, and succeeded in duping many 
persons, who supplied him with funds. In 1725 the 
excommunication was renewed, whereupon he be- 
took himself to Hungary. Emden relates that he ` 
died there among non-Jews. 

Lóbele taught the strange doctrine that since the 
appearance of Shabbethai Zebi God had surrendered 
the guidance of the world to the latter, after whose 
ascent to heaven the mission was entrusted to Jona- 
than Eybeschütz and to Lóbele himself. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. x. 919, 361 et seq., 39i ; Jacob 

Emden, Torat ha-Kenaot, pp. 71, 72, Lemberg, 1870; Kohn 

(Kahana), Eben ha-To*im, Vienna, 1875; Moses Hagiz, Lehi- 

dt Saraf (reprinted in Emden, Torat ha-I ena ot), pp. 81, 

D. ! H. M. 

PROVENCAL, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID. 
See ABRAHAM BEN DAVID PROVENGAL. 

PROVENCAL, MOSES BEN ABRAHAM. 
See MOSES BEN ABRAHAM PROVENÇAL. 

PROVENCE (Nypon): Province of ancient 
France lying between the Rhone, the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the Maritime Alps, although medieval 
Jewish scholars frequently applicd the name to a 
portion of Bas-Languedoc (Menahem Me’iri, intro- 
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duction to “Bet ha-Behirah,” 17b; Estori Farhi, 
" Kaftor wa-Ferah," p. 118; Abraham ben Nathan, 
* Manhig," pp. 10a, 19a). Jews settled in Provence 
at an early date; and in the sixth century they 
formed important communities at Arles and Mar- 
seilles. In 1276 Charles I. protected them against 
the Inquisition, which had persecuted them severe- 
ly, obliging them to wear new badges, and going 
so far in the case of some cities, as Marseilles, A vi- 
gnon, and Forcalquier, as to throw them into prison 
and to extort ransom. In 1808 Charles II. forbade 
them to hold public office. In 1348 the number of 
Jews who had died by sword or pestilence was so 
great that Queen Jeanne, by letters patent dated 
July 26 of that year, released the Jews of Provence 
for ten years from the payment of their annual trib- 
ute of 2,000 livres. In the same year a massacre 
occurred at Toulon, where they were accused of 
having introduced the Black Death into France; 
and similar events took place at Lucand Forcalquier 
in 1351. 

Louis II. exempted the Jews from further taxation 
in 1400, and forbade Christians to molest them, while 
Louis III., to protect them against the tyranny of 
the tribunals, appointed special guardians to whom 
was reserved the power of decision in Jewish af- 
fairs. The greatest nobles of Provence sought this 
office; and Charles de Castillon (Baron of Aubagne), 
Jean de Matheron, and Jean de Forbin were succes- 


sively invested with it. In 1445 the Jews of Pro- 
vence united to present silver cups and a set of plate 


to King René on the occasion of his marriage to 

Jeanne de Laval. Although this king maintained 

their ancient rights and customs, mitigated the se- 

verity of the edict thitherto enforced regarding the 
wearing of the wheel, and confirmed the privilege 
of the Jewish physicians to practise the healing art, 
he imposed in 1446 an annual tribute of 2,745 florins 
on the Jewish congregations of the province. In 

1469 this sum was increased to 18,000 florins, and in 

1475 and 1476 it was set at 4,000 florins. 

The year 1484 was a disastrous one for the Pro- 
vençal Jews. On the183th of Nisan (April 8) a band 
of mountaineers from Provenee, Auvergne, and 
Dauphiné, who had come to Arles for the harvest, 
attacked and robbed the Jews, and demolished their 
synagogue, similar outrages being committed at 
Aix and Tarascon. In 1496 the Jews were accused 
of being the enemies of Christianity, and of com- 
mitting “usuries, rapines, and innumerable other 
crimes”; and two years later they were expelled, 
although the edict of banishment was not enforced 
until 1501. Some took refuge in the Comtat- Venais- 
sin; others, in the Levant, chiefly at Salonica, where 
a Jewish community composed entirely of Proven- 
cal Jews was founded; while many went to Italy, 
where they founded a synagogue called AXN'DS'DD. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries several 
Italian scholars, natives of Provence, bore the name 
“Provencal.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blancard, Inventaire Sommaire des Archives 
Departementales des Bouches-du-Rhône, B. 2489 et passim ; 
Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 198-209; Beu- 
gnot, Les Juifs d'Occident, part i., p. 135; Bouche, Hist. de 
Provence, book ix.; idem, Chronographie de Provence, ii. 
494; Camille Arnaud, Essai sur la Condition des Juifs en 


Provence, p. 24 et passim; Gross, Les Juifs d' Arles, in 
Monatsschrift, 1878; idem, Gallia Judaica, pp. 489-493; 
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Desmolets, Mémoire pour Servir à U Histoire des Juifs de 

Provence; Nostradamus, Hist. de Provence, part vi.; Papon, 

Hist. Générale de la Provence, iii. 61, 190, Documents, No. 

15; R. E. J. xii. 18, xvi. 315, xlvii. 281. 

G. S. K. 

PROVERBS: Wise, witty, and pithy maxims 
or aphorisms. Jewish proverbs are derived from 
the following sources: (1) Biblical collections, in- 
cluded in the canon; (2) Apocryphal collections, not 
included in the canon; (3) the Talmud ; (4) collec- 
tions of the Moorish-Spanish period; (5) miscellane- 
ous works. The Biblical collections include, apart 
from the aphorisms seattered through the Psalms 
and the Prophets, the collection known as the Book 
of Proverbs (see separate article). The chicf sources 
for proverbs in the Apocrypha are Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach) and the Book of Wisdom. The New Tes- 
tament quotes from the former without mentioning 
the source (comp. Luke xviii. 22 and Ecclus. xxix. 
14); the 'Talmud forbids its being read, including 
it among the “sefarim hizonim,” like the works of 
Ben Tiglah and Ben La’anah, and the * Megillat Ha- 
sidim.” Yet, as the Talmud, despite its own prohi- 
bition, cites this megillah (Yer. Ber.), so it quotes 
from the book of Ecclesiasticus, with the words 
JON NTD 3, NYD [3 WON NO, and even without 
naming its source. Many of these Ecclesiasticus 
sentences acquire a more theological coloring in the 
Talmud, especially when associated with Biblical 


passages. 


The Talmudic sources include the treatises A bot, 
Abot de-Rabbi Natan, Derek Erez Rabbah, and 


Derek Erez Zuta. The sporadic aphorisms of R. 
Johanan, the teachers of Jabneh (see Ber. 17a), and 
others, are quoted with the following formulas: 
3523 mops woo, pT mmaa xd. They 
fall into two classes, one inculcating the necessity 
of prudence in the affairs of life (NiDby- n5, and 


"the other consisting of regulations for the practise 


of the religious life; many of them relate to dictetics. 
Most of them are compared with Biblical passages, 
being connected therewith either by the phrase 43V 
nw, which lends a halakic note to them, or by the 
formulas snd) wm wi, ISD pow pao. The 
number of Biblical passages at the basis of an apho- 
rism is frequently given, as in Cant. R. 27a, and 
both “pn DN (e.g., Ab. vi. 2; see M. J. Landau, 
“Geist und Sprache der Hebriier,” pp. 20 et seq., 
Prague, 1822) and pr'»YoD (Yeb. 4a e£ al.; comp. 
Ps. iii. 8) oceur in witticisms. 

Original collections of proverbs are found in: 
(1) “Mussar ha-Sekel," by R. Hai Gaon; (2) “Ben 
Mishle,” by Samuel ha-Nagid; (3) “Tarshish,” by 
Moses ibn Ezra; (4) three translations from the Ara- 
bic—“ Mibhar ha-Peninim " and * Tikkun Middot ha- 
Netesh," by Solomon ibn Gabirol, and * Mussare ha- 
Filosofim," by Hunain ibn Ishak. Isolated proverbs 
are found in Bahya ibn Pakuda's * Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot, " Abraham b. Hisdai's “ Ben ha-Melek weha-Na- 
zir,” Ali's *Iggeret Mussar," Immanuel's * Mahbe- 
rot,” Abraham Gavison’s “Omer ha-Shikha," and 
others (comp. Jost's * Annalen," p. 88). 

From the above sources a considerable number of 
proverbs can be cited which may be regarded as 
being more or less Jewish in character and which 
are utilized in various ways in Jewish literature. 
These maxims are quoted, either explicitly or im- 
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plicitly, as proverbs, with the formulas SBN DWD. 
ani Dn bw, SAN Non, pow "DN, "ON 
xm, aM at Nawb. The high re- 

Method gard in which proverbs were held is 
of evident from Midr. Cant. 1b: “Scorn 
Quotation. not the mashal, for through it thou 
mayest gain a firm hold upon the 

Law; like a king who had lost a piece of gold or a 
pearl, but by means of a wick, which is worth but 
a trifle, was able to find it again." The formulas 


«now Nn NID, NIT NOD NT, and wopp 35 p^ are 
used to connect proverbs with Biblical passages, al- 
though the connection is at times merely mechan- 
ical; sometimes a proverbial meaning entirely for- 
cign to it is given to a Biblical passage, as with 
Lev. xl. 15, 4 ypb 311753 nN, which is paraphrased 
as * Like seeks like." 

Some Jewish proverbs are found in the New 
Testament, as JATIN "DN N'DN (Gen. R. 20b; comp. 
Lukeiv. 28). The proverbs originating in Palestine 
are generally quoted in the Babylonian Talmud 
with the phrase "DN NINA, or PWN qnn. Jeru- 
salem is mentioned in Ket. 66b (won won pa 
mSwea); Galilee in B. K. 52 (MND "wn vw); 
etc. An aphorism in Yer. Kid. 18a is quoted in the 
name of the millers (PON NYY N). 

The nature of the pona bwp (* Kobsin prov- 
erbs ”) is not clear (see ZEsoP's FABLES). A. purely 


Greek proverb is given in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(" Orient, Lit." viii. 880), and Arabic proverbs are 


easily recognizable (Steinschneider, * Jüdische Li- 
teratur,” in Ersch and Gruber, * Encyc.” section ji., 
part 28, p. 3874). Jewish proverbs, which are mostly 
in Aramaic, are restrained and gentle in their satire, 
and not trivial, like the Arabic proverbs quoted by 
Freytag, * Proverbia Arabum,” jii. 854 (Steinschnei- 
der, Lc. p. 875). It is indicative of a high level of 
culture among the Jews, as Dukes correctly ob- 
serves (“ Blumenlese,” p. 16), that physical infirmi- 
ties were seldom ridiculed in their proverbs, as they 
were among other peoples. The inhabitants of 
Nehar Pekoda are derided as Abderites; those of 
Pumbedita and Naresh as thieves (Hul. 127a); and 
those of Mahoza as “ fat-guts” (ib. 58b). Many per- 
sons have become historical through proverbs, as 
Kamza and Bar Kamza (Git. 55b), Shwilnai (Sanh. 
89b), Tobiah and Zigud (Pes. 118; Mak. 112), Shilo 
and Johanan (Gen. R. 91b) Among the Biblical 
personages quoted are Zimri and Phinehas (Sotah 
22), Shechem and Mibgai (Mak. 11a) Garments 
also furnish comparisons, as in “ His girdle is a sign 
of his poverty ” (Hul. 108a). Moral lessons are drawn 
from fables, or the fables themselves are epitomized 
and quoted: e.g.,in Sanh. 106 (the camel which 
desired grain); Gen. R. 58a (the raven that set fire 
to its nest); Yalk., Tehillim, 767 (the scorpion and 
the camel). 

Puns were popular; e.g.,in Palestine when any 
one married it was said NY IN NW (Yeb. 63b; 
comp. Eccl. vii. 27). Proverbs (WIN WONTS) are 


often quoted to elucidate difficulties in technical or 


philosophical problems. 

Among proverbial phrases may be mentioned 
that in Sotah 47b referring to the “sycophants” 
(= proud” [Rashi]); Gen. R. 59b, “Thy bread is 
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baked everywhere,” equivalent to “Thou wilt find 
sustenance anywhere”; Kid. 16b, “iota as the small- 
est object”; Yer. Ma‘as. Sh. 15b, “to recognize one’s 
bodkin " (7.e., his influence). 

The Talmudic *mashal" (proverb) is usually 
concisely worded; it condenses the sense it has to ex- 
press into a few clear-cut words. The animal king- 
dom is frequently drawn upon for illustration, and 
many of the fables and moralizations drawn there- 
from become popular property by repetition, and 
ultimately are summed up in the form of proverbs. 
Itis to be noted that the Talmudic proverb is gener- 
ally expressed in concrete form, whereas proverbs 
in languages other than Hebrew favor abstract ex- 
pressions. Compare, for instance, Yeb. 45a: xni 
NTD NIDN "1523 (“In Media the camel dances on a 
basket”), which has tbe same meaning as the 
French, * A beau mensonger qui vient de loin ” (“ He 
who comes from afar may easily lie”); or B. K. 92a: 
Nona 195 xy tna (“ Hurt the stalk and you hurt 
the cabbage”), which corresponds to the German 
* Mitgegangen, mitgefangen. ” 

The following may be taken as examples of Tal- 
mudic proverbs: 

Character. The character of a man may be recognized by 
three things—his cup, his purse, and his anger. 

Man and the World. Before a man attains one-half of his 


desires, death comes. 
Youth and Age. He who possesses wisdom isold. Old men 


‘for the council, young men for war. When the old demolish, 


they build; when the young build, they destroy. 
Fortune and Misfortune. Fortune is a wheel which re- 


volves with speed. The stars in heaven weep with him who 
weeps by night. Three kinds of men cause 

Talmudic their own misfortunes: those who lend money 

Proverbs. without witnesses [without taking a receipt]; 

those who are ruled by their wives; and those 
who go into slavery by their own wil. And who are these [lat- 
ter]? Those who give their whole property to their children 
while they themselves are still in the flesh. 

Wealth and Poverty. Whoso enjoyeth his riches is rich. 
Poverty runs after the poor, and wealth after the wealthy. 
[Comp. Matt. xxv. 29: * For unto every one that hath shall be 
given."] Only the ignorant man is really poor. . ; 

Wisdom and Folly. A wise man is greater than a prophet. 
He who learns from every one is wise. 

Piety and Virtue. Moral transgressions are worse than 
ritual transgressions. Prayer without devotion is like a body 
without soul. 

Sin and Vice. Sinful thoughts are worse than sinful deeds. 
The eye and the heart are agents of sin. 

Passion. Evil inclination is at first slender as a spider's 
thread, and then strong as a rope. The greater the man, the 
more violent his passion. 

Self-Knowledge. Adorn thyself before thou undertakest to 
adorn others. 

Moderation. When wine enters in, the secret slips out. He 
who can digest barley-bread must not eat wheat-bread. 

Modesty. Wantonness [leads] to hell, modesty to paradise. 

Work. The famine lasted for years, but it did not enter the 
houses of the working men. Better to be a servant in the tem- 
ple of an idol than to take alms. 

Learning. Learning is better than sacrifice. Learning is 
better than priesthood or kingship. Learning promotes peace 
in the world.. If thou hast acquired knowledge, what dost thou 
lack? If thou lackest knowledge, what hast thou acquired ? 
A bastard with learning is better than a high priest with igno- 
rance. The sage who teaches not is as the myrtle in the desert. 

Teaching the Young. The teacher deserves the name of 
father more than does the parent. A blow with the tongue which 
goes to the heart is better than many stripes. 

Man and Wife. [On woman in rabbinical literature see 
* Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volkskunde,” i. 
31. note 8.] If thy wife is short, stoop and whisper into her 
ear. Whoso remaineth unmarried deserveth not the name of 
man, for it is written: '" Man and woman created he them, and 
he called their name man." " 
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Parents and Children. Whoso Striketh hisson that is grown 
driveth him to sin. 

Benevolence and Friendship. Thou shalt be measured with 
the same measure with which thou measurest. [Comp. Matt. 
vii. 2.] Love him who showeth thee thy faults more than him 
who only praiseth thee. 

Gratitude. Cast not stones into the well from which thou 
hast drunk. 

Philanthropy. Benevolence is better than sacrifice. Even 
the bird in the air knoweth the niggard. The beggar doth more 
for the giver than the giver for the beggar [comp. '' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive]. Who practiseth friendship 
entertaineth God Himself. 

Pride and Humility. If thou spittest into the air, thy spittle 
willfallon thine own face. Pride is a mask for faults. 

Insult and Injury. If one in a family has hanged himself, 
say not to them, ** Hang up the fish,” for this might be deemed 
an allusion. Be persecuted rather than perseeute. 

Contention. Itwas said in Palestine: “ Whoso first desist- 
eth from strife is of good family." A quarrel is asa leak ina 
pail, which ever increases. 

Anger and Mildness. 
[* matan ”] dinars. 

Speech and Silence. A word is worth one dinar, silence is 
worth two, Like a bee, a word has honey in its sting. 

Slander. The tongue of slander kills three: him who is slan- 
dered, him who slanders, and him who listens. 

Lying and Truthfulness. A lie has no feet. Truth is the 
seal of God. 

Seemliness. Eat and drink according to thy means; dress 
above thy means. Three things are good in small measure, but 
notin large: leaven, salt, and a refusal [in accepting attentions]. 

Self-Criticism. The Jews give both to build the T'emple and to 
make the golden calf. Israelis compared to the stars of heaven 
and to the dust of earth: if it rises, it rises to the stars, and if it 
falls, it falls even to the dust. The true Jew is distinguished 
for three qualities: sympathy, modesty, and benevolence. 

Death. So live that people may speak well of thee at 
thy grave. The just needs no memorial, for his deeds are his 
monument. 


Patience [" matun "] is worth 200 


The Talmud contains a large fund of genuine 
world-wisdom in the form of Aramaic proverbs and 
popular sayings. "They touch the whole round of 
human existence; the home, the family, society, as 
well as all the circumstances of the individual, are 
treated of with a keen knowledge of life and life's 

experiences. Cities and countries, as 

Aramaie well as personages both Biblical and 

Proverbs. non-Biblical, are made the subjects of 
popular sayings. "Those that follow 
certain callings are also favorite subjects of these ut- 
terances, as, for instance, weavers and wool-carders; 
all revealing incidentally curious little points of 
information concerning the manners and customs, 
local happenings and circumstances, of those days in 
Babylonia and Palestine. 

A proverb is frequently adduced in proof or at. 
testation of some special teaching—and this not ex- 
clusively in haggadic portions of the Talmud ; and 
it is not unusual even for a halakic discussion to be 
decided by the quotation of some popular say- 
ing, or for a lengthy religious controversy to be 
finally ended by the citation of some terse and ap- 
propriate maxim of daily life. There are traces of 
small eollections of such sayings in the Talmud 
itself, as, for instance, in B. K. 92b, 98a, and Yeb. 
118b. Some proverbs, moreover, possess value as 
proffering etymological explanations of words the 
meanings of which have become obscure. Some, 
and especially such as are paralleled in the New 
Testament, were no doubt exceedingly frequent in 
the mouths of the people long before the writing 
down of the Talmud. Those which refer to histor- 
ical personages may be approximately fixed as to 


their date, but these, of course, are in the minority. 
The language in which all of these are couched is 
the eastern Aramaic dialect, which about the year 
900 was spoken in the upper Euphrates and Tigris 


lands. 
J. M. GR. 


To the student of comparative proverbial litera- 
ture the study of the Aramaic sayings and prov- 
erbs should yield rich results. Very many of them 
are encountered in some form in other languages, 
and many more have been adopted verbatim. The 
following may serve as examples: 


m5 yap NDN) MRY NDN, nbn ODI NPT NDN (Sanh. 44a; 

* A myrtle is called a myrtle, and is a myrtle, 

Comparative even when growing among ferns”): compare 

Use. * Il mirto e sempre mirto benche sia lortichi.” 

mS saap non nena IDDN Naon (Shab. 

992; ** The ass freezes, even in the month of Tammuz”); com- 
pare ** Chi e destinato a gelare gela del mese d' Agosto." 

21) stn NbN 331 Naay INS (Git. 45a; Kid. 56b; ** Not the 
mouse is the thief, but the mouse's hole ). 

31:5 aN ap Ax ( Opportunity makes the thief ’?); compare 
** Le trou invite le larron " and '* Occasio facit furem." 

nmb Nowa mma snap (Meg. 12b ; “Even the weaver is 
a ruler in his own house "); compare '* Chacun se tient fort sur 
son fumier” and ** My house is my castle." 

MIDI ANDY NAP "n, IDA *3p ean (Yoma 79b; * Two 
kabs of dates, one kab of stones"); compare '* Two baskets of 
dates, one basket of stones.” 

L. Lew. 


J. SR. 
The following proverbs in Judseo-German are still 
current in eastern Europe: 


God and the World. None has ever lost aught to God. 

God waits long, but pays with interest. 

God strikes with one hand and heals with the other. 

Man strives and God laughs. 

Whom God would regale, man can not quail. 

If thou intend.a thing, God will help thee. 

God gives naught for nothing. 

One path leads to paradise, but a thousand to hell. 

Better to receive from God by the spoonful than from man by 
the bushel. 

The world can be changed by neither scolding nor laughing. 

A man ean bear more than ten oxen can draw. 

God forbid that we should experience all that we are able to 
bear. 

Ten enemies can not do a man the harm that he does to him- 
self. 3 - 

A man can eat alone, but not work alone. 

Comrades are needed both for joy and for sorrow. 

Better a fool that has traveled than a wise man who has re- 
mained at. home. [Compare “Mittheilungen der Gesell- 
schaft für Jüdische Volkskunde,” i. 30, and Benfey, * Pant- 
schatantra,” ii. 6, No. 21.] 

A fool bringeth sorrow. [Compare ib. ii. 2, No. $.] 

Everything in one is nowhere found. 

If folk knew what others intended for them, they would kill 
themselves. 

To know a man you must ride in the same cart with him. 

Man and Woman. [Compare * Mittheilungen,” i. 31.] The 
wife exalteth her husband and casteth him down. 

Give thine ear to all, thy hand to thy friends, but thy lips only 
to thy wife. 

A man without a wife is like a ** lulab ” without " etrog.” 

A third person may not interfere between two that sleep on 
the same pillow. 

Women persuade men to good as well as to evil, but they al- 
Ways persuade. 

Women refrain from reproving the tailor when he sews 
shrouds for them. | 

Women must be led to the ''huppah," but they run to the 
divorce. 

Fools generally have pretty wives. 

Grace is worth more than beauty. 

Love tastes sweet, but only with bread. 

Family Life: Parents; Children. 
joys; large children, large annoys. 

There is no bad mother and no good death. 


Small children, small 
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When the mother dies the neighbors ascertain how many 
children she had. 

Parents may have a dozen children, but each one is the only 
one for them. l 

A boy, a blessing. [See " Mittheilungen,” i. 39, and Benfey, 
l.c. ii. 5L: '* A girl has been born: a great care," ete.] 

A married daughter is as a piece of bread that is cut off. . 

A father supports ten children, but ten children do not sup- 
port one father. 

The mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law do not ride in the 
same cart. 

Money. Though money has a dirty father, it is regavded as 
noble. 

A golden nail drops from a golden cart. 

He who saves is worth more than he who earns. 

If thou borrowest money, thou dost purchase thee an enemy. 

Shrouds have no pockets. 

The way most valued leads to the pocket. 

In hell an ox is worth a groschen, but no man has that groschen. 

The poor are ever liberal. 

He that is sated believes not the hungry. 

Ifapoor man eat a chicken, either he issick orthe chicken 
was sick. 

He that hath ** me'ot [hundreds] hath '* pe'ot [opinions]. 

Self-Criticism. Before the Jew goes to market he buys every- 
thing cheap [optimism]. 

If a Jew breaks a leg, he says, '' Praised be God that I did not 
break both legs”; if he breaks both, he says, ** Praised be 
God that I did not break my neck." 

When a Jew is hungry, he sings; when the master [Polish 
nobleman] is hungry, he whistles; when the peasant is 
hungry, he beats his wife. 

Every Jew has his own Shulhan 'Aruk. 

If the Jew be right, he is beaten all the more. 

The master [nobleman] thinks of his horse and dog, the Jew 
of his wife and child. 

If only two Jews remained in the world, one would summon 
to the synagogue and the other would go there. 

Fate. Intelligence is not needed for luck, but luck is needed 
for intelligence. 

When luck fails, the ducat loses worth. 

If I can not do as I will, I would rather sit still. 

Dowries and inheritances bring no luck. l 

Nothing is so bad but that good may come of it. 

He who rejoices in his neighbor’s good fortune will prosper. 

He with whom luck plays the game hits the mark without 
his aim. 

Life and Death. The angel of death always finds an excuse. 

Better ruined ten times than dead once. 

No man dies before his time. 

Every man knows that he must die, but no one believes it. 

Better a noble death than a wretched life. 


The following proverbs are from earlier Judæo- 
German literature (compare “ Mittheilungen,” ii. 
5-22; Glückel of Hameln, pp. 44, 47; Emden, “ Di- 
bre Emet we-Shalom,” p. 16): 


He often gives counsel who has none himself. 

The rope drawn too taut is apt to break. 

As if a fried pigeon had fiown into his mouth. 

Thou coverest shame with fig-leaves. 

The churl should not ride the king’s horse. 

Where there is nothing the emperor loses his power. 
Parsimony enriches not, nor does benevolence impoverish. 
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freund, 1889; H. Bloch, Omri Inschi, Breslau, 1884; L. 
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PROVERBS, BOOK OF: One of the Ketubim, or 
Hagiographa, belonging to the group of “ Hokmah,” 
or * Wisdom” books. The Masoretic superscription 
to the first and twenty-fifth chapters is “Proverbs 
of Solomon ” (* Mishle Shelomoh " ; and so in the sub- 
scription to the book in the Alexandrian and Sina- 
itic Greek MSS.); but in the Greek and in later Jew- 
ish usage (and in the A. V. and R. V.) the book is en- 
titled simply “Proverbs” (* Mishle"). The longer 
title belonged originally to the central collection of 
aphorisms, x. 1-xxii. 16, and to xxv.-xxix., and may 
have been extended early to the whole work, but 
the shorter form became the predominant one, as, 
indeed, there are other titles to certain 
sections (xxii. 17, xxx. 1, xxxi. 1). It 
is uncertain whether or not the name 
“Wisdom” (or *All-Virtuous Wis- 
dom”), common in early Christian writings (Clement 
of Rome, “Corinth,” i. 57; Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl.” 
iv. 22 et al.), was of Jewish origin; the designation 
“Book of Wisdom” in the Talmud (Tosef., B. B. 
14b) may be a descriptive term and not a title, and 
the citation of Job xxviii. 19 (* But where shall wis- 
dom be found?”) at the beginning of the Midrash 
merely indicates that the book belongs in the Hok- 
mah category. 

The following divisions of the book are indicated 
in the text: (1) A group of discourses on the con- 
duct of life (i.-ix.), comprising the praise of wisdom 
as the guide of life (i.-iv.); warnings against un- 
chaste women (v.-vii.; with three misplaced para- 
graphs, vi. 1-19, against certain social faults); the 
description of wisdom as the controller of life and 
as YirwH's companion in the creation of the world 
(viii.); and a contrast between wisdom and folly (ix. ; 
with a misplaced collection of aphorisms, ix. 1-12). 
(2) A collection, or book, of aphoristic couplets (x. 
i-xxii. 16). (3) Two small groups of aphoristic 
quatrains (xxii. 17-xxiv. 22 and xxiv. 28-84). (4) 
A second collection of couplets (xxv.-xxix). (5) A 
miscellaneous group of discourses and numerical 
aphorisms (xxx.-xxxi.), mostly in tetrads: reverent 
agnosticism (xxx. 1-4); certainty of God's word (5- 
6); a prayer (7-9); against slandering a servant (10); 
against certain vices and errors (11-33); a code for a 
king (xxxi. 1-9); a picture of a model housewife 
(10-31). These divisions, various in form and con- 
tent, suggest that the book was formed by the com- 
bination of a number of booklets. 

The ascription of the book to Solomon, in the titles 
and in tradition, is without valid foundation. In 
the Prophets and Psalms titles are admittedly not 
authoritative — they are based on the feeling or 
guesses of late scribes, not on documentary evi- 
dence—and they can not be more trustworthy here. 

The elaborate heading to the section 

Not xxv.-xxix. (*Proverbs of Solomon 
Solomonic. Edited by Scholars of Hezekiah’s 
Court") is paralleled by the super- 

scriptions to some of the Psalms (li, lix., Ix.), 
which are manifestly untrustworthy. Hezekiah’s 
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time may have been chosen by the author of this 
heading because he regarded the collection xxv.- 
xxix. as later than x.-xxii. 16, and therefore to be 
referred to the Augustan age of Hezekiah, which 
followed the golden age of David and Solomon. 
But there is no proof that the age of Hezekiah was 
Augustan; on the contrary, it was a period of con- 
flict, and the work of editing and combining did 
not begin till a century or two later. Moreover, as 
is pointed out below, the thought of the Book of 
Proverbs is as alien to the Hezekian as to the Solo- 
monic age. | 

In the first place, there is no trace in the book of 
the religious problems and conflicts of the pre-exilic 
period. .The Prophets, from Amos to Ezekiel, are 
in deadly fear of foreign cults, and testify, during 
this whole period, that Israel is more or less given 
over to the worship of other gods than Yuwu and 
to idolatry. The polemic against such infidelity is 
the dominant note of the prophetic preaching down 
to the latter halfof the sixthcentury. But in Prov- 
erbs there is not a word of all this. Monotheism is 
quietly taken for granted. "There is no mention of 
priests or prophets (the word “vision” in xxix. 18 
is a clerical error); the sacrificial ritual is almost 
completely ignored. . Throughout the literature till 
the time of Ezra the national interest is predomi- 
nant; here it is quite lacking—the name Israel does 
not occur. The religious atmosphere of the book is 
wholly different from that which characterizes Jew- 
ish thought down to the end of the fifth century. 

In no point is the change more noticeable than in 
the attitude toward wisdom. The wisdom of the 
pre-Ezran Old Testament writings is shrewd com- 
mon sense and general keen intelligence (II Sam. 
xiv. ; I Kingsiii.); and because it was controlled by 
worldly considerations it was looked on with dis- 
favor by the Prophets as not being in harmony with 
the word of God as they understood it (Jer. viii. 9, 
ix. 28; Ezek. vii. 26). In Proverbs it stands for the 
broadest and highest conception of life, and is iden- 
tified with the law of God. Yet it is the utterance 
of sages, whose counsel is represented as the only 
sufficient guide of conduct (i.-iv., xxii. 17-91). The 
sages do not employ the prophetic formula “Thus 
saith the Lord” or appeal to the law 
of Moses; they speak out of their own 
minds, not claiming divine inspira- 
tion, yet assuming the absolute authoritativeness of 
what they say—that is, they regard conscience as 
the final guide of life. While the contents of the 
book are various, parts of. it dealing with simple, 
every-day matters, the prevailing tone is broadly 
religious: God is the ruler of the world, and wisdom 
is the expression (through human conscience) of His 
will. In one passage (vili.), animated by a fine en- 
thusiasm, wisdom is personified (almost hyposta- 


Wisdom. 


tized) as a cosmic force, the nursling of God, stand-. 


ing by His side at the creation of the world (comp. 
Job xxviii.; Wisdom of Solomon vii.) This con- 
ception, foreign to the pre-Ezran Old Testament 
thought, suggests the period when the Jews came 
under Greek influence. 

The theology of Proverbs is the simplest form of 
theism. The individual man stands in direct rela- 
tion with God, needing no man or angel to act as 


mediator (comp. Job v. 1, xxxiii. 28). No super- 
natural being, except God, is mentioned. Salvation 
lies in conduct, which is determined by man's will. 
Men are divided into two classes, the righteous and 
the wicked: the former are rewarded, the latter 
punished, by God; how one may pass from one class 
into the other is not said. Reward and punishment 
belong to the present life; the conception of the 
underworld is the same as in the body of Old Testa- 
ment writings; thereis no reference to ethical immor- 
tality (on xi. 7 and xiv. 82 see the commentaries). 
Wickedness leads to premature death (v. 5, ix. 18, 
et al.); wisdom confers long life (iii. 16). Doubt- 
less the authors, pious men, observed the national 
sacrificial laws (xv. 8), but they lay no stress on 
them—they regard conduct as the important thing. 
The book contains no Messianic element. The de- 
scription in xvi. 10-15 is of the ideal king, who is 

controlled by the human law of right 

No Im- (in contrast with the delineations in 

mortality Isa. xi. 1-5, xxxii. 1, 2; Zech. ix. 9). 
or This attitude may point to a time 
Messiah. when there was a lull in the general 
Messianic interest (about 250-200 B.c.), 
but it is satisfactorily accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that the sages, concerned with the inculcation of 
a universal code of life, took little interest in the 
popular hope of a restoration of national inde- 
pendence. 

Proverbs bears witness, especially in the first and 
the third division, to the existence of some sort of 
organized higher instruction at the time when it 
wascomposed. The frequent form of address, “my 
son,” indicates the relation of a teacher to his pupils. 
There is no information regarding regular academies 
before the second century B.C. (from Antigonus of 
Soko onward), but it is probable that those that are 
known did not spring into existence without fore- 
runners. The instruction in such schools would 
naturally be of the practical ethical sort that is found 
in Proverbs (on the * mashal" form here adopted 
see PROVERBS). The book has been always highly 
valued for the purity and elevation of its moral 
teaching. Not only are justice and truthfulness 
everywhere enjoined, but revenge is forbidden 
(xxiv. 17), and kindness to enemies insisted on (xxv. 
21) The conception of family life is a high one: 
monogamy is taken for granted; children are to 
honor parents, and parents to be the guides of chil- 
dren; an honorable position isassigned the wife and 
mother. Infidelity on the part of a married woman 
is denounced at length (v., vii.), and the youth is 
repeatedly warned against the “strange woman,” 
that is, the unchaste wife of another man. There 
are many maxims relating to thrift and economy 
(vi. 1-11, xxvii. 23-27, et al.). Excess is denounced, 
and self-control and temperance enjoined. The 
motive urged for well-doing is well-being, success, 
and happiness. In so far the ethical system is util- 
itarian, but the success presented as a goal, while 
sometimes merely material (xi. 15; xviii. 2, 18, e£ a/.), 
rises at other times to the height of an ideal concep- 
tion of a happy life (iii., viii.) In this higher sense 
the utilitarian view approaches the idea of a life de- 
voted to humanity, though this idea is not definitely 
expressed in Proverbs, 
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The characteristics described above point to the 
post-Ezran period as the time of origination of the 
book; to this period alone can be referred the tacit 
recognition of monotheism and monogamy, the ab- 
sence of a national tone, and the marks of a devel- 
oped city life. These traits are reproduced in Ben 
Sira (B.C. 190), the similarity of whose thought to 
that of Proverbs is obvious. But this latter is made 
up of different parts that appear to be of different 
dates. From a comparison of thought and form the 
following conclusion may be regarded as probable: 
The earliest collections (about the year 400) were the 
aphorisms contained in X.-Xv., xvi.- 
xxii. 10, xxv.-xxvii, and xxvili.- 
xxix., from which later editors formed 
the two booklets, x.-xxii. 16 and xxv.-xxix. (850- 
300). A little later came the collection of more elab- 
orate quatrains, xxii. i7-xxiv., and, toward the 
middle of the third century, the sustained discourses 
ofi-ix. The latest section, probably, is XXX.-XXXL., 
and the whole may have been edited not long before 
the year 200. These dates are approximate, but it 
‘seems reasonably certain that the book is later than 
the year 400 B.c. On the objection made to its 
‘canonization see BrsLE Canon (S 11); on the text 
and versions see the commentaries. In the Septua- 
gint the order of subsections in the third, fourth, 
and fifth divisions is as follows: xxii. 17-x xiv. 22; 
xxx. 1-14; xxiv. 23-84; xxx. 15-883; xxxi. 1-9; 
xxv,-xxix.; xxxi, 10-81. Whether this divergence 
from the Hebrew order is due to accident, or to ca- 
price, or to an original difference of arrangement, it 
is hardly possible to say. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Text: Baumgartner, Etude Critique sur 
VEtat du Texte du Livre des Proverbes, 1890; Bickell, in W. 
Z. K. M. 1891; Pinkuss (Syriac version), in Stade's Zeit- 
schrift, 1894; Gratz, in his Monatsschrift, 1884, and Emen- 
dationes, 1892-94 ; Chajes, Proverbien Studien, 1899; Müller 
and Kautzsch, in S. B. O. T. 1901. 

Translations and Commentaries: Midrash Mishle, ed. 
Buber, 1893; Saadia, ed. Derenbourg, 1894 : Rashi, Ibn Ez- 
ra, Levi b. Gershom, in Giggeius, In Proverbia, Salomonis, 
1620. For other Jewish commentaries see L. Dukes, in Cahen, 
La Bible, 1847, and H. Deutsch, Die Sprüche Salomon's 
nach Talmud und Midrasch Dargestellt, 1885 ; Ewald, Poe- 
tische Bücher des A. T.'s, 1887, 1867 ; Delitzsch, Commentary, 
English transl., 1875 ; Nowack, in Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches 
Handbuch, 1887; Frankenburg, in Nowack’s Hand-Kom- 
mentar, 1898; Toy, in International Critical Commentary. 
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PROVERBS, MIDRASH. TO: Haggadic mid- 
rash to Proverbs, first mentioned, under the title 
“Midrash Mishle," by R. Hananeel b. Hushiel (first 
half of the 11th cent.) as quoted in “ Mordekai” on 
B. M. iii. 293. Nathan of Rome calls this midrash 
* Agadat Mishle" (“‘Aruk,” s.v. "pJ. It was, be- 
sides, called erroneously * Shoher Tob ” (ed. Zolkiev, 
1800; Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 302, Nos. 
449-451). The midrash has not been preserved en- 
tire; for there are no comments whatever on several 
-chapters, e.g., on iii., vii., and xviii., and others have 
been annotated only in part. The editor of the 
Yalkut used some portions of this midrash which are 
now missing, although it may be assumed that not 

all the sentences which he included in his work with 
the statement that they were taken from this mid- 
rash were really a part of the Midrash Mishle which 
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he had at hand (comp. Buber, “ Midrash Mishle,” In- 
troduction, p. 5b). i 

This midrash is different from all the other hag- 
gadic midrashim in that its interpretations approach 
the simple exegesis then in vogue, 
being brief and free from the prolix- 
ity found in the other midrashim, so 
that this work is in the form of a commentary rather 
than in that of a midrash. The interpretations fol- 
low immediately upon the words of the text, with- 
out the introductory formulas found in the other 
midrashim, “as Scripture says,” or “Rabbi N. N. 
began”; the latter formula, however, occurs at the 
beginning of the midrash. The editor of the mid- 
rash drew upon the Mishnah, 'l'osefta, Mekilta, 
Sifre, Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, Abot de-Rabbi Natan, 
Bereshit Rabbah, Wayikra Rabbah, Ecclesiastes 
Rabbah, Canticles Rabbah, and the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. Buthe doesnot seem to have known anything 
about the Palestinian Talmud, since he does not quote 
from it. The editor was therefore probably a Baby- 
lonian, although this can not be definitely decided. 

The exact time at which the editor lived can not 
be determined. Zunz holds (* G. V." p. 268) that the 
midrash was compiled in the middle of the eleventh 
century; but this is dubious inasmuch as it is men- 
tioned by name by Hananeel and Nathan, both of 
whom lived in the first half of that century. Buber 
thinks that the midrash was compiled as early as the 
eighth century, since quotations from it are found, 
though not with references to the source, at the end of 
the“ Halakot Gedolot” and in the “Seder R. Amram, 2 
12b. Although the midrash contains comparatively 
few legends, myths, or parables, it has many in- 
teresting sentences for which no parallel exists in 
the other midrashim. For instance, the four riddles 
which the Queen of Sheba propounded to Solomon 
(Buber, /.c., p. 20b) are found in no other extant mid- 
rash, but they correspond to the first four of the nine- 
teen riddles mentioned in the manuscript Midrash 
ha-Hefez (comp. S. Schechter in * Folk-Lore,” 1890, 
p. 353). 

Aside from the manuscripts mentioned by Buber 
(pp. 14b-15a), there is one of the Midrash Mishle in 
the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America (p. 5, 1018, fols. 95a-48b) This manu- 

script, which includes only chapters 

Manu- i. to xvi, corresponds in many pas-- 
scripts and sages with the Constantinople edition. 

Editions. In xiv. 34 (ed. Buber, p. 99b) it has 
“Metatron” instead of " Michael," as 
in the printed editions. If this reading is the orig- 
inal one, it would confirm the assumption that the 
editor was a Babylonian, since the name “ Metatron " 
occurs only a few times in the Palestinian sources, 
the name “ Michael” being found instead (¢.9., Targ. 
Yer. on Ex. xxiv. 1 has “ Michael," while Sanh. 
38b has * Metatron ”). 

The first edition was issued at Constantinople 
without date; the second, at Venice in 1547. Apart 
from these two, eight other editions have been issued 
(comp. Buber, Introduction, p. 16a). The latest and 
best edition is that by Buber (Wilna, 1893), with an 
introduction and notes. The Midrash Mishle has 
been translated into German by August Wiinsche 
(Leipsic, 1885). 
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PROVIDENCE (zpóvoia): The term occurs only 
in the Apocryphal books (Wisdom xiv. 8, xvii. 9), 
and has no equivalent in Biblical Hebrew, the later 
philosophical writers employing “hashgahah” as a 
translation for the Arabic * 'inayah." “Providence” 
is employed to connote (1) God's "actio eterna” 

(His foreknowledge and His disposi- 

Two tions for the realization of His supreme 

Senses of will [xpóyvoci; and mpóvec:ç]), and (2) 

the Term. God’s “actio temporis” (His power to 

preserve and to control the universe 

and all that is therein). Most theologians use the 

term solely in the latter sense, to which, therefore, 
the following discussion is confined. 

The doctrine of the providential care and govern- 
ment of the world is found among non-Jewish and, 
perhaps, non-monotheistic authors (comp. Cicero, 
“De Natura Deorum," ii. 80 e£ seg.; Seneca, “De 
Providentia”). Socrates argues that a beneficent 
providence is manifest in the construction of the 
human organs (Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia,” i. 4, § 2). 
The faith in providence, Yuwu’s all-sustaining and 
directing care, more especially manifest in His rela- 
tions to His people Israel, is variously, but always 
clearly, expressed in Hebrew Scriptures. "Though 
nowhere presented in coherent systematic form, the 
Biblical belief in providence reflects the spontaneous 
religious consciousness of humble and confident be- 
lievers rather than the reasoned deductions of stren- 
uous thinkers. 

Disregarding questions concerning chronological 
sequence, and other questions involved in the crit- 
ical school's assumption of an evolutionary process 
in Israel's religion, the following collection of Bib- 
lical statements will serve to illustrate the views of 
Scripture on providence: 

From heaven the Eternal looks down: He sees all the sons of 
man (Ps. xxxiii. 13, 14). In the heavens the Eternal has His 


throne, but His government encompasses all (Ps. xi. 4). God's 
realm embraces all the worlds (eons), still His rule extends over 


every generation (Ps. cxlv. 13). God is King (157) and Shep- 
herd (Ps. xxiii. 1). God is the Record-Keeper (Ps. cxxxix. 16). 
Nature is constantly the object of divine sustaining solicitude, 
and always under divine direction (Job xxxvi. 27, xxxviii. 25; 
Isa. xL, xli.; Jer. xxxiii. 91-85; Ps.1xvi. 8 et seq.; civ. 13, 29, 30; 
cxlvii. 14-18). God provides food in due season forall (Ps. exlv. 
16). Man is uninterruptedly under divine care (Ps. xxii. 10; 
Job xiv. 5). God directs the course of human affairs, the fate 
and fortune of the peoples (Ps. xxxvii. 5, xlvi. 10, Ixvi. 7, xci. 
1-7, civ. 18-16; Prov. xvi. 4; Dan. ii. 21, iv. 14; Isa. X. 5-10; 
Jer. v. 21, xviii. 7-8; Job xxxvii. 2-7; Amos iv. 7). 

In the life of the Biblical heroes the reality of 
this divine guidance and protection is prominently 
brought out (Gen. xxiv. 7; xlviii. 4, 15, 20). But 
it is Israel that is eminently the beneficiary of divine 
solicitude, witnessing in its own fortunes God's prov- 
idence (comp. Deut. xxxii). Essentially interwo- 
ven with the Biblical doctrine of the Messianic 
kingdom is the thought that the providence of God, 
the Ruler, is effective in the conflicts and relations 
of the various peoples. A necessary corollary of 
this faith in providence was the optimism which 
characterizes the Biblical world-conception. Evil 
was either caused by man, who had the freedom of 


choosing, or was disciplinary and punitive; in. 
either case it served the end of divine providence, 
The sinner was, perhaps, the dearest object of di. 
vine watchfulness and love (see OPTIMISM AND Peg- 
SIMISM). The simple faith of the Biblical writers. 
never stopped toinquire how providence and human 
freedom could be shown to be congruous. 

The position of the Tannaim and Amoraim is not. 
essentially different from that taken in the Biblical 

books. Their opinions may be gath- 
Talmudic ered from scattered homiletical and 
Views.  exegetical comments, from parables. 
and anecdotes; but nosystematic pres- 
entation may be reconstructed from these detached 
observations. of theirs. The following quotations. 
may throw light on the underlying theology: All 
that God does is for a good purpose (Ber. 60b). Ac- 
cording to R. Akiba, every event is predetermined, 
though liberty is given. The world is judged in 
goodness, yet the decision is rendered in accordance- 
with the predominating character of man's conduct. 
(Ab. iii. 24; Ab. R. N. xxxix.) All is determined 
and all is finally made plain. Even in the seem-. 
ing irrationality of the prosperity of evil-doers and 
of the suffering of the righteous, God's purpose: 
is effective (Ab. iii. 16; Yoma 80b). God is pictured 
as making ladders, on which He causes some to. 
ascend and others to descend; in other words, God 
is the Arbiter of men's fate and fortune (Lev. R. 
vii.; Gen. R. lxviii.; Pesik. 11b; Midr. Shemu'el, 
v.; Tan., Bemidbar, 18). Moses, praying for insight. 
into God's ways, learns why evil-doers prosper and 
the righteous suffer (Ber. 7a). God protects Pales- 
tine and, on its account, all other lands also. He 
guards Israel and other nations as well (Sifre, Deut. 
40). None may wound a finger unless it be so de- 
creed above (Hul. 7b). , 

God’s protection is not like that extended by man 
toman. Royal servants watch in the streets over: 
the safety of the king in the palace. God’sservants 
remain in their houses while He, the King, watches. 
over them from without (Men. 33b; ‘Ab. Zarah 11a, 
with reference to the mezuzah). God's providential 
care Is especially extended to those that “go down 
the sea in ships,” to travelers in the desert, and to. 
those that are recovering from illness (Jellinek, * B. 
H."i. 110). Rain and the miracle of human birth 
are often adduced as evidences of divine providence: 
(Ta'an. 2; Lev. R. xiv. 2-8). Serpents, lions, even 
governments, work harm only under God's decrees 
(Eccl.h.x.11) Deut. xxxi. 15 is invoked to prove 
that man's physical condition and moral and mental 
qualifications are predetermined by providence be- 
fore birth, though freedom of choice is allowed to 
him (Tan., Pikkude; Yalk. ii. 716). The actions of 
the leaders in history were predetermined in God's. 
council at Creation (* B. H.” i. 1; Pirke R. El. xxxii.) 

The old prayers affirm this doctrine; God's crea- 
tive activity is uninterrupted (so in * Yozer Or": 
“He creates anew every day the works of the begin- 


ning”). His governing providence is. 
In the manifest in Israel's history (see AHA- 
Liturgy. Ban Rappan), He helps and sustains 


the living, resurrects the dead, sup- 
ports the falling, heals the sick, delivers the captive: 
(second benediction of the SugwoNEm ‘Esren). In. 
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the New-Year liturgy (Rosh ha-Shanah, Netanneh 
Tokef) God’s kingship (“malkuyot ”) is especially 
emphasized, as well as His predetermination of the 
fate of individuals and nations—a conception occur- 
ring also in & baraita, Bezah 15b, 16a, with refer- 
ence to man’s sustenance and nourishment. God’s 
wise foresight is manifest even in the creation of the 
wind, which makes profitable man’s labor in plow- 
ing, hoeing, planting, harvesting, and mowing (Pe- 
sik. 69a; Lev. R. xxviil. 2). God provides food for 
every man (Lev. R. xiv. 2). 

As in the Bible, in the Talmud the moral liberty 
of man and God’s providential rulership are taught 
together, without further endeavor to show their 
compatibility. “Everything is in the control of 
God save the fear of God” (Ber. 39b; Meg. 20a; 
Niddah 16b). 

If the doctrine was, for the Talmudists, partly 
the expression of spontaneous religious feeling, 
partly the result of their labored exegesis of Biblical 
passages, Philo's presentation is that of the trained, 
systematic thinker. God being the benevolent au- 
thor of the world, He must continue to exercise 
providential care over the whole and every part of 
it, for it is natural for parents to provide for their 
children (*De Opificio Mundi,” § 61). God holds 
the reins of the cosmos by an autocratic law (“ De 
Migratione Abrahami,” § 33). He is the “archon of 
the great city, the pilot who manages the universe 
with saving care” (“De Confusione Linguarum,” 
833). In the exercise of this providential care 
God's goodness is poured forth with unrestricted 
lavishness (*De Allegoriis Legum," i. 18). His 
judgments are tempered with mercy (“Quod Deus 
Sit Immutabilis,” $ 16). The recipients of God’s 
bounties being of limited capacity, God measures 
His gifts accordingly (“De Opificio Mundi,” § 6). 

Philo does not conceal the objections to the faith 
in providence. He endeavors to meet them, more 
especially in a treatise entitled “De Providentia” 
(see Drummond, “ Philo Judeeus,” ii. 58). The ex- 
istence of pain he endeavors to explain on the 
ground that God can not be held to be its author in 
all cases, as well as on the ground that often evil is 
good in disguise. Evil is prophylactic at times, dis- 
ciplinary at others. Men who are righteous in our 
eyes may perhaps be sinners, and deserving of pun- 
ishment (Drummond, /.¢.). 

The rise of Islam and the disputes engendered in 
its household concerning predestination and free will 

had the effect of stimulating Jewish 


Views of thinkers in the Middle Ages to make 
the Phi- amore profound analysis of the doc- 
losophers. trine. How was human liberty rec- 


oncilable with God’s foreseeing, fore- 
knowing, omnipotence? The question constituted 
the crux of their disquisitions. Saadia discusses it 
in the fourth chapter of his “Emunot we-De‘ot.” 
Arguing that God’s knowledge of things does not 
necessarily result in their reality and existence, 
Saadia proceeds to maintain that God’s prescience 
is due to His knowing the ultimate outcome of hu- 
man conduct, though it is not He that brings it 
about. But ina case in which God wills that a cer- 
tain one be killed and employs another as the instru- 
ment of His will, is the murderer to be accounted 
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responsible or not? Saadia would have the murderer 
adjudged accountable. He might have refused to 
do the act, in which case God would have employed 
other means to bring about the death of the sinner. 
The weakness of Saadia’s argumentation is apparent. 

Judah ha-Levi conceives of divine providence as, 
in the main, divine government, and before showing 
that it and human freedom are mutually consistent, 
he denounces fatalism, largely by an appeal ad 
hominem exposing the inconsistencies of the fatal- 
ists. He agrees that, in the last analysis, all things 
are caused by God, but that they are not necessarily 
directly so caused; in many cases God is a remote 
cause. To the class of secondary or intermediate 
causes human free will belongs; it isnot under con- 
straint, but is at liberty to choose. God knows 
what a man’s ultimate choice will be, but His 
knowledge is not the cause of a man’s choice. In 
relation to man, God’s prescience is accidental, not 


causative (^ Cuzari,” v.). 


Abraham ibn Daud, in writing his “ Emunah Ra- 
mah,” purposed to reconcile the existence of evil 
with the providence of God. Evil can not be caused 
by God, who is benevolent (^ Emunah Ramah,” ed. 
Weil, p. 94). God produces only reality and posi- 
tivity. Evil hasno positive existence; itis the nega- 
tion of good. As such, it has no author. God and 
matter are at opposite poles. God is absolute es- 
sence. Matter is non-existence; it is the cause of 
all imperfection. Some impertections, however, are 
not evils. God’s providence manifests itself in that 
every creature is endowed with that degree of per- 
fection which corresponds to its nature. Seeming 
imperfections apparent in certain individuals are 
seen to be perfections in view of the larger ends of 
the community: for example, some men are born 
with limited mental capacities in order that they 
might profit society by their manual labor. In ref- 
erence to man’s freedom of will in its relation to 
providential prescience, Abraham ibn Daud assumes 
——im view of his introduction of the concept of po- 
tential possibilities—that God Himself has left the 
outeome of certain actions undecided, even as re- 
gards His own knowledge, that man's will might 
have the opportunity to assert itself in freedom. 
As an Aristotelian, Ibn Daud is, in this as in many 
other positions, the precursor of Maimonides. 

In Maimonides’ “Moreh,” part iii., à lengthy ex- 
position of providence is found. Herejectsthe view 
of providence entertained by the Epicureans, ac- 
cording to whom accident rules all. Next he criti- 


cizes Aristotle's theory, which assigns providence 


to the lunar sphere and almost ex- 

Views of cludes it from the sublunar sphere. 
Mai- Providence has no care for individuals, 
monides. only for the species. The Aristotle 
against whom Maimonides here wages 

battle is the pseudo-Aristotelian author of *De 
Mundo.” Inthe*Ethica Nicomachea " passagesare 
found that plead for the recognition of a special 
(* hashgahah peratit”) as well as a general (“ hashga- 
hah kelalit?) providence. Again, Maimonides dis- 
putes the position of the Ash‘ariyyah (fatalists), ac- 
cording to whom all is determined by God's will 
and power, necessarily to the complete exclusion and 
denial of freedom of human action. Next he takes 
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up the theory of the Motazilites, who, on the one 
hand, refer everything to God's wisdom, and, on the 
other, attribute freedom of action to man. His ob- 
jection to their doctrine arises from their failure to 
recognize that itinvolves contradictory propositions. 

Maimonides then proceeds to expound the theory 
of the Jewish religion. Man is freeand God is just. 
Good is given man as a reward, evil as a punish- 
ment. All is adjusted according to merit. Provi- 
dence, practically, is concerned only about man. 
The relation of providence is not the same to all 
men, Divine influence reaches man through the in- 
tellect. The greater man's share in this divine in- 
fluence, the greater the effect of divine providence 
on him. With the Prophets it varies according to 
their prophetic faculty; in the case of pious and 
good men, according to their piety and uprightness. 
The impious are become like beasts, and are thus 
outside the scope of providence. God is for the 
pious a most special providence. 

God's prescience is essentially unlike any knowl- 
edge of ours. His knowledge comprehends all, even 

the infinite. God's knowledge does 
God's not belong to time; what He knows, 
Prescience. He knows from eternity. His knowl- 
edge is not subject to change; it is 
identical with His essence. It transcends our knowl- 
edge. God knows things while they are still in the 
state of possibilities; hence His commands to us to 
take precautions against certain possibilities (e,9,, 
placing a guard around the roof, etc.). Maimonides’ 
theory has been well described (Muller, “De Gods- 
leer der Joden,” p. 151, Gróningen, 1898) as showing 
that man knows what liberty is better than what 
providence is. Maimonides’ theodicy, which culmi- 
nates in the assertion that as evil is negative and 
privative, God can not be its author—that, in fact, it 
has no author—is certainly mere sophistry and word- 
juggling (Maimonides, “ Dalalat al-Ha'irin," iii. 17 et 
seg. ; see also * Yad,” Teshubah, v.). 

For the theories of Joseph Albo and Levi ben 
Gershon see the former's “ ‘Ikkarim " (iv. 1) and the 
latter's " Milhamot Adonai” (iii. 2). For Bahya ben 
Joseph's view see his * Hobot ha-Lebabot" (iii. 8). 
Modern Jewish theology has not advanced the sub- 
ject beyond Maimonides. In catechisms, of what- 
ever religious bias, the doctrine of providence is 
taught as well as the moral responsibility of man. 

It may be worth noting that, according to Jo- 
sephus, one of the points in controversy among the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes was tho 
adoption or rejection of the doctrine of providence 
(* Ant.” xviii. 1, § 2). 

E. C. E. G. H. 


PROVIDENCE. See RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVINS: French town, in the department of 
Seine-et-Marne. Jews were settled there as early as 
the twelfth century. Thibaut, Count of Cham- 
pagne, made an agreement with Provins in 1230 in 
which he reserved to himself all rights over the 
Jews of the town. In 1298 or 1299 Hagin, a Jewish 
resident of the town, was commissioned to deposit 
in the hands of the royal officials the proceeds of the 
taxes paid by his coreligionists of the bailiwick of 
Troyes. In 1301 Simonnet and Vivant, sons of 


Simon the Jew, sold to Perronelle, widow of Jean de 
Joy, goldsmith, for the sum of 21 livres of the cur- 
rency of Tours, one-half of a piece of land situated 
in the Jewish quarter of Provins, above the Porte 
Neuve, and bordering on an estate belonging to the 
Jew Hagin Dalie. A document of 1818 mentions 
the sale by Maitre Pierre d’Argemont, clerk, for the 
sum of 400 livres (Tours currency), of a house which 
had belonged to the Jews Josson de Coulommiers 
and his son Croissant, adjoining the enclosure of the 
chateau and surrounding the Jewish school. The 
following are noteworthy among the names of Jews 
of Provins: Abraham, Molin, Haquin, Samuel Cour- 
toiz, Judas, the Jewess Bonne, and the scholers 
Jacob ben Meir (18th cent.), Meir ben Elijah (Zunz, 
" Literaturgesch." p. 328), and Isaac Cohen of x32345 
= wD (lived at Paris in 1217). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 495, 515-516 ; Stein- 


schneider, Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 107; R. E. J. ii. 29, 69; xv. 240, 


247, 251; xix. 253-255; Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des 
Chartes, i. 186, No. 2075. 
G. S. K. 


PRUSSIA: Kingdom and the largest unit of the 
German empire. The kingdom of Prussia grew out 
of the margravate of Brandenburg, which in 1415 

was given to a prince of the Hoher- 

The zollern family. A member of this fam- 
Expansion ily, who in 1525 was grand master 
of of the Teutonic Order and, as such, ru- 

Prussia. ler of Prussia, embraced Protestantism 

and declared himself a secular ruler. 
His territory was in 1618 united with Brandenburg. 
New acquisitions in the west and north of Germany 
under Frederick William, the Great Elector (1640- 
1688), considerably increased the area of the state, 
which, under his successor, Frederick, was pro- 
claimed as the kingdom of Prussia (1701) Fred- 
erick the Great's acquisition of Silesia in 1749 and 
of part of Poland in 1772 further increased its area. 
After the upheavals of the Napoleonic period, the 
Congress of. Vienna in 1815 strengthened Prussia 
by attaching to it various small German territories. 
Finally, in 1866, after the war with Austria, Prussia 
was given Hanover, Hesse-Nassau, Hesse-Homburg, 
Hesse-Cassel, Sleswick-Holstein, the free city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and some small territories 
ceded by Bavaria and Saxony. The establishment 
of the German empire under Prussian hegemony, 
in 1871, has made Prussia the leading state in 
Germany. 

Through the annexation of territories in western 

Germany, Prussia has come into possession of the old- 
est Jewish settlements in Germany— 

Oldest Set- those founded along the Rhine and its 
tlements. principal tributaries, which have been 
highroads of commerce since the time 

of the Roman conquest. The oldest notice of Jews 
in Germany occurs in an edict of Emperor Constan- 
tine (821), which orders that the Jews of Cologne 
shall not be exempt from service on the municipal 
board. While these Jews may have been traders 
living temporarily in Cologne, the probabilities are 
that they were permanent settlers, since the rabbis 
and elders are expressly exempted from the duties in 


question (Gritz, "Gesch." iv. 388, v. 195; Stobbe, 


“ Die Juden in Deutschland,” pp. 8, 88, 201; Aronius, 
“ Regesten,” No. 2). The Jew Isaac, whom Charle- 
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magne attached to the embassy which he sent to 
Calif Harun al-Rashid, most likely came from Ger- 
many, for on his return he reported at Aachen 
(Pertz, “ Monumenta Germanie Historica: Scrip- 
tores," i. 190; Gratz, « Gesch.” iv. 838; Aronius, l.c. 
No. 71) An order dated 820, authorizing a raid 
upon suspicious characters in Aachen, mentions ex- 
pressly both Christian and Jewish merchants (Pertz, 
ib. “ Leges," i. 158; Aronius, l.c. No. 79). Since Jews 
are referred to frequently in Constance and Mayence 
after the tenth century, there can be hardly any 
doubt that in that century they possessed relatively 
numerous settlements in the Rhenish cities, now 
under Prussian rule. Jewish merchants in Magde- 
burg and Merseburg are mentioned in 965, and about 
the same time reference is made to a salt-mine under 
Jewish management near Naumburg (Aronius, l.c. 
Nos. 129 and 192). . | 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, in what 
are at present the western provinces of Prussia, 
traces of larger communities and of spiritual activity 
are found. A synagogue was built at Cologne in 
1012. Gershom ben Judah (d. 1028), who taught at 
Mayence, speaks of the important traffic carried on 
by Jews at the fairs of Cologne. Joshua, physician 
to Archbishop Bruno of Treves, was converted to 
Christianity; a later convert was the monk Herman 
of Cologne (formerly Judah ben David ha-Levi), 
who was baptized in 1128, and who tells in his au- 
tobiography of the thorough Talmudic education 
he had received. The Crusades brought terrible 
sufferings to the Jews of these parts of Prussia. In 
1096 a great many communities in the present Rhine 
Province were annihilated, as those 
of Cologne, Treves, Neuss, Altenahr, 
Xanten, and Geldern. In the Second 
Crusade (1146-47) the congregations of 
Magdeburg (which had suffered in 1096) and Halle 
were martyred. When Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Germany, about 1170, he found many flourishing 
congregations in Rhenish Prussia and a considerable 
number of Talmudic scholars (“Itinerary, ” ed. 
Asher, i. 162 et seq.). Even east of Rhenish terri- 
tory, and as early as the thirteenth century, a num- 
ber of Jewish settlements in apparently flourishing 
condition existed. The Archbishop of Magdeburg 
as early as 1185 granted to the convent of Seeberg 
two marks which the Jews of Halle were required to 
pay him as an annual tribute (Aronius, J.c. No. 319). 

Jews are mentioned as “owners” of villages near 
Breslau early in the thirteenth century; evidently 
they held mortgages on lands owned by nobles; and 
in 1227 Duke Henry I. of Silesia ruled that Jewish 
farmers in the district of Beuthen should be re- 
quired to pay tithes to thé Bishop of Breslau (25. 
Nos. 860-361, 364). In the principality of JÜLICH, 
- which was annexed to Prussia by the Great Elector, 
Henry VII. conceded (1227) to Count William abso- 
lute control over the Jews in his territory; this 
seems to be the first case on record in which a 
German emperor made such a concession to one of 
his vassals (ib. No. 441). By 1261 the Jewish legis- 
lation of Magdeburg had come to be regarded as a 
standard for other towns, and had been adopted by 
Duke Barnim I. of Pomerania for Stettin and other 
towns in his territory (db. No. 678). 


Persecu- 
tions. 


About the middle of the thirteenth century the 
Archbishop of Treves claimed jurisdiction over the 
Jews. He required them to furnish annually 190 
marks in silver for his mint, six pounds of pepper 
for his household, and two pounds for his treasurer 
“camerarius”). To this tax were added silks and 
belts, while the archbishop undertook to give an- 
nually to the “ bishop ” of the Jews a cow, a pitcher 
of wine, two bushels of wheat, and an old mantle 
“for which he had no further use " (“quo abjecto 
deinceps indui non vult"; ib. No. 581) While 
originally the gifts of the archbishop were evidently 
a symbol of his protection, the description of the 
mantle clearly shows a desire to humiliate the Jews. 

Persecutions, though less fierce than those of 1096, 
continued sporadically during the thirteenth cen- 

tury; the decisions of the Fourth Lat- 


Ecclesias- eran Council (1215) were reaffirmed by 
tical Op- various diocesan synods, including 
pression. that of Mayence, held at Fritzlar in 


1259. Just before the century dawned 
the Crusaders murdered eight Jews in Boppard 
(1195); about 1206 the Jews of Halle were expelled 
and their houses burned; in 1991 twenty-six Jews 
were killed in Erfurt. The first positive blood 
accusation was made in Fulda in 1235, when thirty- 
two Jews were killed by Crusaders. The Jews of 
Halle and Magdeburg are said to have been mulcted 
to the extent of 100,000 marks by the archbishop; 
this, however, is probably an exaggeration. Occa- 
sionally rioters were punished; or, rather, the rulers 
fined the offending municipality a certain sum 4s 
compensation for the loss caused to their treas- 
ury by the killing and plundering of the Jews. 
Thus the city of Magdeburg paid to the archbishop 
1,000 marks in connection with the outrages com- 
mitted against the Jews in 1206. In 1246 King 
Conrad IV., in the name of his father, Emperor 
Frederick IL, acquitted the citizens of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main of all responsibility for the riot of 1241, 
during which 180 Jews had been killed. Neverthe- 
less the unprotected condition of the Jews, who 
were the victims alternately of mobs and of legiti- 
mate rulers, became so serious à source of disturb- 
ance, and the letting loose of the passions of the 
mob became so dangerous to public safety, espe- 
cially in view of the weakness of the federal gov- 
ernment, that measures for the protection of the 
Jews became a necessity. Thus King William, 
in a charter granted to the city of Goslar in 1232, 
promised expressly that he would not molest the 
Jews of that city or imprison them without cause 
(Aronius, l.c. No. 585). In 1255 he confirmed the 
peace agreement (" Landfrieden ") promulgated by 
the Rhenish Federation, and in which the Jews were 
expressly included (20. No. 620). The Bishop of Hal- 
berstadt made a treaty with that city in 1261, in 
which both contracting parties promised to protect 
the Jews, not to impose unlawful taxes upon 
them, and to allow them to leave the city whenever 
they chose (čb. No. 676). It would appear that this 
treaty was a consequence of the cruel treatment the 
Jews of Magdeburg had received from their arch- 
bishop earlier in the same year. The Abbess of 
Quedlinburg, under whose authority the Jews of 
that city lived, exhorted the citizens in the name 
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of Christianity not to do any harm to the Jews (1278 ; 
2b. No. 768). 

In the margravate of Brandenburg, which was the 
nucleus of the Prussian monarchy, Jews are first 
mentioned in 1297, when the margraves Otto and 
Conrad promulgated a law for the Jews of Stendal. 
In Spandau Jews are mentioned in 1307 ; In the city 
of Brandenburg, in 1815; in Neurup- 
pin, in 1829. The Jews of Berlin and 
Cólu (later incorporated with Ber- 
lin) are first mentioned in a law of 


Margrave Waldemar, dated Sept. 15, 1817. which 
provides that in criminal cases the Jews shall be 


amenable to the city court of Berlin. The jurisdic- 
tion of this court over the Jews was extended to civil 
and police cases in 1820, and to cases of all kinds 
in 1838. This measure, however, seems to have been 
a temporary one, and was probably due to the de- 
sire of winning the city over to one of the claimants 
to the margravate after the death of Margrave Wal- 
demar in 1819. When in 1394 Ludwig IV. gave 
Brandenburg to his son Lud wi g the Elder, the meas- 
ure was disregarded, for in the charter granted to 
the Jews of the margravate on Sept. 9, 1844, juris- 
diction over the Jews was again reserved to the 
margrave's judges, except where a Jew had com- 
mitted some flagrant offense (“culpa notoria per- 
petrata "). TheJews were further protected against 
exactions aud arbitrary imprisonment; they might 
not be indicted unless two Jewish witnesses appeared 
against them as well as two Christians. They were 
allowed to take anything as a pledge provided they 
took it in the daytime, and they might take horses, 
grain, or garments in payment of debts (Sello, 
"Markgraf Ludwig des Aelteren N eumürkisches 
Judenprivileg vom 9. September, 1844," in * Der 
Baer, Zeitschrift für Vaterlündische Gesch. und 
Alterthumskunde," 1879, No. 3; see abstract in 
“Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1879, pp. 365 et seq.). 

It seems that during the time of the Black Death 
the Jews in Brandenburg suffered as much as tliose 
elsewhere. Margrave Ludwig recommended the 
Jews of Spandau to the protection of their fellow 
citizens (Nov. 26, 1849) The city of Salzwedel 
sold the *Judenhof" (cemetery ?) with the excep- 
tion of the * Judenschule ” (Steinschneider, * Hebr. 
Bibl.” xxi. 24. The quitclaims granted by Mar- 
grave Ludwig in 1852 and by his brother Otto in 
1361, for “what has happened to the Jews," clearly 
prove the perpetration of outrages against the latter 
(^ Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1879, p. 965). An obscure 
report speaks of an order issued by Margrave Lud- 
wig to burn all the Jews of Königsberg (Grütz, 
“Gesch.” vii. 878). But the exclusion of J ews from 
Brandenburg could not have lasted long, for in 1853 
mention is made of the income which the margrave 
derived from the Jews of Müncheberg. 

The Hohenzollern family, taking possession of 
the margravate in 1415, treated the J ews with fair- 
ness. Frederick I. confirmed their charter of 1844, 
and especially their right to sell meat, which the 
butchers' gilds often contested (Steinschneider, /.c. 
xxi. 24). About the middle of the fifteenth century 
expulsions took place in Brandenburg as elsewhere. 
In 1446 Efector Frederick II. ordered all Jews re- 
maining in the margravate to be imprisoned and 


Branden- 
burg. 
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their property confiscated. Soon afterward, how. 
ever, it was decreed that the Jews should be read- 
mitted; Stendal refused to obey the 
Under the decree, but was finally compelled to 
Hohen- yield to the margrave's wishes (1454 ; 
zollerns. “Monatsschrift,” 1882, pp. 34-39). The 
growing power of the margraves, who. 
by 1488 had succeeded in breaking the opposition 
of the cities, brought greater security to the Jews, 
who, as willing taxpayers, were settled in various 
cities by the princes. 


As late as Dec. 91, 1509, Margrave Joachim re- 
ceived Jewsinto his territory. In the year followin g 
a Christian who had stolen a monstrance from a. 
church testified that he had been hired by the Jews. 
to seil them a consecrated host; in consequence 
thirty-six Jews were burned at the stake in Berlin, 
while two who had accepted Christianity were be- 
headed (July 17, 1510; Griitz, “ Gesch.” ix. 99-100 ; 
“ Zeitschrift für die Gesch, der Juden in Deutsch- 
land,” ii. 21, 28). The Jews were then expelled from 
the margravate and their Synagogues and cemeteries. 
confiscated, as appears from an agreement between 
Margrave Joachim and the city of Tangermiinde 
(Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” xxi. 26), 

The exclusion of the Jews from the Mark seems 
not to have lasted very long, for in 1544 the famous 
financier Micnrn JuD is found as owner of a house 
in Berlin, where he enjoyed the protection of Elect- 
or Joachim IL. It appears that the espousal of the 
cause of the Reformation by the latter resulted in 
the repeal of the edict of expulsion: for the decree 
of expulsion having been due to the fact that the 
Jews had been accused of committin g acrime which 
had been attended by the usual miraculous conse- 
quences, and Protestant views precluding belief in 
the miraculous phenomena alleged, the entire accu- 
sation was discredited and the edict repealed. Joa- 
chim II. employed also as financial adviser LIPPOLD 
of. Prague, who upon the death of his protector be- 
came a victim of the policy which. had made his 
master unpopular. Lippold was put to death under 
the charge that he had poisoned the elector (Jan. 
28, 1578), and the Jews were again expelled from 
the territory (Grütz, * Gesch." ix. 474; *Jüdische 
Literaturblatt," 1875, p. 94). Meanwhile two Jews 
(in 1588 and 1541 respectively) had gained admis- 
sion into Prussia (Königsberg), which the grand 
master Albert of Brandenburg, after his conversion 
to Protestantism, had declared a secular princi- 
pality. 

Under the Great Elector, Frederick William (1640- 
1688), individual Jews were admitted into large 
cities like Halberstadt, and the Jews in the Jülich 

territory were left undisturbed. Fi- 

Spirit of nally Brandenburg, including Berlin, 
Toleration. was opened to some Jewish families 

that had been exiled from Vienna 
(1670). The edict of admission, dated May 21, 1671, 
opened to the Jews all the cities of the Mark, allowed 
them to deal in various goods, subjected them to the 
city authorities in civil affairs, and in criminal affairs 
placed them under the jurisdiction of the elector's 
courts. They were forbidden to lend money at 
usury, or import debased, or export good, specie. 
They were required to pay eight thaler annually 
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per family as protection money, but were exempted 
from the poll-tax (LEIBZOLL). They were granted 
freedom of worship, but were not permitted to build 
synagogues (Geiger, * Gesch. der Juden in Berlin," 
i. 6e seg.). Complaints made by Christian merchants, 
however, soon resulted in restrictive measures; an 
edict of April 2, 1680, prohibited the Jews from deal- 
ing in hides; another of July 12, 1683, prohibited 
their dealing in silver and in specie. Their terms of 
toleration were limited to periods of twenty years, 


but renewal was always secured without any diff- 
culty (Ronne and Simon, “Die Prüheren und Gegen- 


würtigen Verhältnisse der Juden in den Simmtlichen 
Landestheilen des Preussischen Staates," p. 207), 
although frequently a census of the Jews was taken 
at which each was required to show his credentials. 

In spite of this strictness in supervision, and in 
spite of the fact that the Jews protected by charter 
were very jealous of their privileges and assigned a 
clerk to assist the police in excluding those of their 
coreligionists who were undesirable, the number of 
Jews in Berlin as elsewhere increased. <A law of 
Jan. 24, 1700, stipulated that the Jews should pay 
double the amount of the former tax of eight thaler 
for every licensed (* vergleitete") family, and 3,000 
thaler annually as a community, while their exemp- 
tion from the poll-tax was withdrawn. "Those who 
had no license (“ unvergleitete Juden ”) were required 
to pay double the amount for the time that they had 
been in the country, and were then to be expelled. 
A petition from the Jews was granted in a new reg- 
ulation, issued Dec. 7, 1700, exempting them from 
the poll-tax again, but raising their annual tribute 
to 1,000 ducats. 

Frederick III. (1688-1714), who in 1701 proclaimed 
himself King of Prussia, needed the Jews to assist 
lim in raising the funds required to meet the ex- 
penses of his extravagant household. "Therefore he 
evaded replying clearly to the demands of the Prus- 
sian states (1689) for the expulsion of the Jews who, 
in part under his father, had been allowed to settle 
in Königsberg, Memel, and Tilsit; he declared that 
such petitions had been frequently made, and it had 
been found impossible to carry out the wishes of 
the states (Jolowicz, * Gesch. der Juden in Königs- 
. berg," p. 24, Posen, 1867). 

Josr LIEBMANN and Marcus Magnus, court Jews, 
enjoyed special privileges and were permitted to 
maintain synagogues in their own houses; and in 
1719 a concession was obtained for the building of a 
communal house of worship in Berlin. A law of 
May 20, 1704, permitted the Jews of Brandenburg 
to open stores and to own real estate; and even the 
principle that the number of privileged Jews should 
not be increased was set aside in favor of those who 
could pay from 40 to 100 reichsthaler, such being 
allowed to transfer their privileges to a second and 
a third son (Jolowiez, 2b. p. 46). On the other hand, 
the king was easily persuaded to take measures 
against the supposed blasphemies of the Jews. 
'Thus the synagogue service was placed under strict 
police supervision (Aug. 28, 1708), that the Jews 
might not pronounce blasphemies against Jesus 
(Rönne and Simon, Lc. p. 908; Geiger, Ze. i. 17; 
Moses, “Ein Zweihundertjahrriges Jubiläum,” in 
“Jüdische Presse,” Supplement, 1902, pp. 29 et seg.). 


The king further permitted the reprinting of ErskN- 
MENGER's *Entdecktes Judenthuin” in his states, 
though the emperor had prohibited it. 

Frederick William I. (1714-40) was despotic 
though well-meaning, and treated the Jews, against 
whom he had strong religious prejudices, very 
harshly. He renewed the order against the passage 

in the ‘Alenu prayer supposed to con- 
Frederiek tain blasphemies against Jesus (1716), 
William I. and acted on the principle that the 
community should be responsible for 


the wrongdoings of every individual. Levin Veit, 


a purveyor for the mint, died in 1721, leaving liabil- 
ities to the amount of 100,000 thaler. The king 
ordered that all Jews should assemble in the syna- 
gogue; it was surrounded by soldiers, and the 
rabbi, in the presence of a court chaplain, pro- 
nounced a ban against any one who was an accom- 
plice in Levin’s bankruptcy. The two laws which 
Frederick issued regulating the condition of the Jews, 
one for Brandenburg, May 20, 1714, the other the 
“General Juden Privilegium” of Sept. 29, 1730, 
breathe the spirit of intolerance. The number of 
Jews was limited; a “ Privilegium " could ordinarily 
be transferred only to one son, and even then only 
on condition that the latter possessed no less than 
2,000 thaler; in the case of a second or third son the 
sum required (as well as the taxes for a marriage 
license) was much higher. Of foreign Jews only 
those possessing at least 10,000 thaler were admitted. 
The king’s general harshness of manner knew no 
bounds when he dealt with Jewish affairs. Thus 
he answered the petition of the Berlin congregation 
for the remission of the burial dues for poor Jews 
with a curt note to the effect that if in any case the 
dues were not paid the hangman should take the 
body on his wheelbarrow and bury it under the 
gallows. He insisted that the congregation of Ber- 
lin should elect Moses Aaron Lemberger as its rabbi; 
and when it finally obtained permission to elect 
another rabbi it was compelled to pay very heavily 
therefor. On the other hand, the king was far- 
sighted enough to give special liberties to Jewish 
manufacturers. Hirsch David Prüger obtained (1780) 
permission to establish a velvet - manufactory in 
Potsdam, and so became the pioneer of the large 
manufacturing enterprises which rapidly developed 
under Frederick (Geiger, l.c. ii. 77 e£ seg.; Külter, 
* Gesch. der Jüdischen Gemeinde zu Potsdam,” p. 12, 
Potsdam, 1903; “ Mittheilungen aus dem Verein zur 
Abwehr des Antisemitismus,” 1897, pp. 887 et seq.). 
FREDERICK II. (the Great) (1740-86), although a 
scoffer in religious matters, declared in an official 
edict (April 17, 1774) that he disliked the 

Frederick Jews (“vor die Juden überhaupt nicht 
the Great. portirt”). Earlier in his reign, in sign- 
ing a “Schutzbrief” for the second son 

of a privileged Jew, he had said that this would be 
exceptional, because it was his principle that the 
number of Jews should be diminished (1747). Still, 
great statesman as he was, he utilized the commer- 
cial genius of the Jews to carry out his protectionist 
plans, and therefore, following in the footsteps of 
his father, he granted exceptional privileges to Jews 
who opened manufacturing estabiishments. Thus 
Moses Rics obtained an exclusive. privilege for his 
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silk-manufactory in Potsdam (1764); later on others 
secured similar privileges, including Isaac Bern- 
hard, Moses Mendelssohn's employer. While the 
Jews were thus benefited by the king's protection- 
ist policy, they suffered from it in other ways. An 
edict of March 21, 1769, ordered that every Jew, 
before he married or bought a house, must buy 
from 300 to 500 thaler's worth of chinaware and 
export it. 

When Frederick acquired Silesia (1749) he con- 
firmed the Austrian legislation regarding the Jews 
(Berndt, “ Gesch. der Juden in Gross-Glogau," p. 64, 
Glogau, n.d.). When he took part of the kingdom 
of Poland, in 1772, he was with great difficulty dis- 
suaded from expelling the Jews, his aversion to 
whom was especially manifested in his refusal to 
confirm Moses Mendelssohn’s election as a member 
of the Berlin Academy. His revised “ Generalregle- 
ment und Generalprivilegium” of April 17, 1750 
(Rönne and Simon, /.c. pp. 241 et seq.), was very harsh. 
It restricted the number of Jewish marriages, ex- 
cluded the Jews from most of the branches of skilled 
labor, from dealing in wool and yarn, and from brew- 
ing and innkeeping, and limited their activity in 
those trades permitted to them. Of his many hostile 
orders may be mentioned one which held a congre- 
gation responsible if one of its members received 
stolen goods. 

The short reign of Frederick William II. (1786-97) 
brought some slight relief to the Jews, as the repeal 
of the law compelling the buying of china, for which 
repeal they had to pay 4,000 thaler (1788). Individ- 
ual regulations issued for various communities, as 
for Breslau in 1790, still breathed the medieval spirit ; 
and a real change came only when Prussia, after 
the defeat at Jena (1806), inaugurated a liberal 

policy, a part of which was the edict 

Emancipa- of March 11, 1812, concerning the civil 

tion. status of the Jews (Rónne and Simon, 

l.c. pp. 264 et seq.). Its most impor- 

tant features were the declaration of their civic 

equality with Christians and their admission to the 

army. They were further admitted to professor- 

ships in the universities, and were promised polit- 
ical rights for the future. 

The reaction following the battle of Waterloo and 
the fact tbat Frederick William III. (1797-1840) was 
himself a strict reactionary caused a corresponding 
change of conditions. Stiil the edict of 1812 remained 
valid with the exception of section viii., declaring the 
right of the Jews to hold professorships; this the 
king canceled (1822). But the law was declared to 
apply only to those provinces which had been under 
Prussian dominion in 1812; and so it came that 
twenty-two anomalous laws concerning the status 
of the Jewsexistedin the kingdom. This condition, 
aggravated by such reactionary measures as the 
prohibition against the adoption of Christian names 
(1828), led first to the promulgation of the law 
of June 1, 1883, concerning the Jews in the grand 
duchy of Posen—this was from the start a tempo- 
rary measure—and finally to the law of July 23, 
1847, which extended civil equality to all Jews of 
Prussia and gave them certain political rights. Al- 
though the constitutions of 1848 and 1850 gave the 
Jews full equality, the period of reaction, beginning 


in the fifties, withdrew many of these rights by in- 


' terpretation. 


Frederick William IV. (1840-61), who declared 
in the beginning of his reign that he desired to 
exclude the Jews from military service, believed 
strongly in a "Christian" state. When his brother 
William I. (1861-88) became regent conditions be- 
gan to improve; Jews were admitted to professor- 
ships and to the legal profession, but remained still 
practically excluded from military careers and from 
the service of the state. The last vestige of medi- 
evalism disappeared with the abolition of the Oar 
More Jupaico in 1869. The history of the Jews 
in Prussia since 1870 is practically identical with 
that of the Jews of Germany. See, however, ANTI- 
SEMITISM. 

Prussia has a population of 84,472,000, including 
392,332 Jews (1900). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten, vol. i., 
Berlin, 1846; Rönne and Simon, Die Früheren und Geyen- 
war tigen Verhältnisse der Juden in den Sdimmtlichen 
Landestheilen des Preussischen Staates, Breslau, 1843 ; Gei- 
ger, Gesch. der Juden in Berlin, Berlin, 1871: W. Freund, 
Entwurf zu einer Zeitgemdssen Ve fassung der Juden in 
Preussen, Breslau, 1842; Vollständige Verhandlungen des 
Ersten Vereinigten Preussischen Landtages über die 
Emancipations- Frage der Juden, Berlin, 1847, and vari- 
ous monographs on the history of important congrega- 
tions, as Bromberg, ERFURT, KÖNIGSBERG, MAGDEBURG; 
Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, ii. 20-29 
(for periodicals). D 


PRUZHANY: Russian town in the govern- 
ment of Grodno. It had a Jewish community at 
the end of the sixteenth century, when Joel Sirkes 
held his first rabbinate there. The community is 
first mentioned in Russian documents in 1583 (“ Re- 
gesty i Nadpisi”). In 1628 the Council of Lithuania 
adopted a resolution that Pruzhany should be its 
permanent meeting-place, but the resoJution seems 
not to have been adhered to. The number of its 
inhabitants in 1817 is given as 824; but it grew fast 
under Russian rule, and, notwithstanding the almost 
total destruction of the town by fire in 1868, it had, 
by 1865, a. population of 5,455, of whom 2,606 were 
Jews. The last census (1897) showed a population 
of 7,634, of whom about 60 per cent were Jews. 

The best-known rabbis of Pruzhany were: Abig- 
dor b. Samuel (d. 1771, at the house of his son Sam- 
uel, the last rabbi of Wilna); Enoch b. Samuel 
Schick (went later to Shklov ; died about 1800; great- 
grandfather of Elijah Schick, or * Lida'er"); Yom- 
Tob Lipmann (son of the preceding, and probably his 
successor); Elijah Hayyim b. Moses Meisel (about 
1860; now [1905] rabbi of Lodz; born at Horodok, 
government of Wilna, Jan. 9, 1821); Jeruham Perl- 
man (from 1871 to 1883; removed to Minsk); Elijah 
ha-Levi Feinstein (born in Starobin, government of 
Minsk, Dec. 10, 1842; successively rabbi of Staro- 
bin, Kletzk, Karelitz, and Khaslavich). 

The district of Pruzhany had, in 1897, a popula- 
tion of 182,245, of whom about 12 per cent were 
Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheski Slovar ; Eisenstadt. Dor 
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by the Russian chronicler Nestor in the year 981, 
no mention of Jews in the city occurs until 1487 
(*Akta Grodzkie,” xiii, No. 682), and even then 
they are found there only sporadically, as in the 
other cities of Red Russia, with the exception of 
Lemberg. According to the earliest statistics, da- 
ting from 1542, eighteen Jewish families were then 
living at Przemysl, including seven house-owners, 
who paid annually, “et ratione Judaismi,"a rent of 
4 Polish gulden, their tenants paying 2 gulden. | 

The earliest legal regulation of the Jewish com- 
munity at Przemysl was issued by King Sigismund 
August on March 20, 1559, and was signed by the 

highest civil and ecclesiastical author- 
Early ities. The Jews, who had long (“an- 
References. tiquitus”) inhabited their own street, 
had the right of perpetual residence 
there; they might buy houses in that quarter from 
Christians, bequeath them, and enjoy all the com- 
mercial privileges of Christians. They were under 
the royal jurisdiction, t.e., the waywode's court, 
which is mentioned in acts of the year 1576 as the 
“ Jews’ court”; and they had to pay the royal treas- 
ury 4 Polish gulden for each house. King Sigis- 
mund granted three other privileges to the Jews, 
which were in part confirmations and in part inter- 
pretations of the preceding ones. 

It appears from a lawsuit of the year 1560 that 
the Jews then possessed a frame synagogue, said to 
have been founded by two wealthy Spanish immi- 
grants. By permission of the chapter this structure 
was replaced in 1592 with one of stone. 

On the accession of Stephen Bathori (June 27, 
1576) the Jews obtained a second privilege, “ad 
bonum ordinem," determining the internal organiza- 
tion of the community and its relation to the state 
authorities. This statute, containing twelve sec- 
tions, was granted about the same time to the Jews 
of Lemberg and Posen as well, and, together with 
a second ordinance, formed the basis for a new 
epoch in the status of the Polish Jews in general, 
who thenceforth enjoyed complete autonomy (comp. 
Schorr, “Organizacya Zydow w Polsce,” p. 18, 
Lemberg, 1899). The two most important sections 
of this statute are the fifth and the tenth. Accord- 
ing to the former, the directors might not be forced 
upon the community, but were to be chosen by the 
Jews and then confirmed by the waywode, while 
the latter section ruled that the waywode might 
not force a rabbi upon the community, but should 
merely have the right of approving or disapprov- 
ing its choice (see LEMBERG). 

The privileges of the Jews were confirmed by 
Sigismund III. on his accession to the throne (1587). 
The citizens, who at first did not oppose the perma- 
nent settlement of the Jews, entered into an agree- 
ment with them in 1595 to the effect that on the 
payment of 600 Polish gulden toward the fortifica- 
tion of the city the Jews should be exempt forever 
from any further payment for that purpose, and 
should receive aid from the city in case of need. 
These friendly relations were soon disturbed, how- 
ever; and the complaint of the competition of the 
Jews, brought before the magistracy in 1608, marks 
the beginning of the economic struggle between 
them and the citizens. This struggle continued 
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until the fall of Poland, becoming more bitter and 

-prutal in the course of time, and leading to pro- 

longed lawsuits and to the ultimate 

Per- ruin of both parties. In 1628 the citi- 

secutions. zens fel upon the Jews, plundered 

their shops, and even entered the hos- 

pital, causing damage to the Jews to the amount of 
93,000 gulden. 

In 16830 an event occurred which is still commem- 
orated in one of the older synagogues by fasting and 
by the recitation of an elegy on the 30th of Adar. 
A Christian woman accused certain Jews of having 
persuaded her to steal a consecrated host. This. 
declaration led to a riot, during which Moses (Moss- 
ko) Szmuklerz (= “braider”) was imprisoned on. 
suspicion, and was condemned to cruel tortures and 
the stake by the Grod court after ashort trial, with- 
out the privilege of appeal. With his last breath 
he proclaimed bis innocence, dying with the cry 
“Shema‘ Yisrael.” The description of the tortures 
in the documents agrees with that of an elegy com- 
posed by the contemporary Moses ha-Medakdek 
(comp. Lazar in “Ha-Asif,” vol. iv., part ii., pp. 
192-198, Warsaw, 1887, and Kaufmann, čb. v., part 
ii, pp. 125-180, ib. 1889). This unjust verdict of 
an incompetent court seems to have caused great 
excitement among the Jews throughout Poland; 
and on the accession of King Ladislaus IV. a special 
clause relating to competent courts was inserted in 
the usual act of the confirmation of privileges of the 
Jews throughout Poland, probably through the in- 
tervention of the CouxciL oF Four Lawps, this 
clause containing unmistakable allusions to the case 
at Przemysl. 

In 1637 almost the entire ghetto, with the excep- 
tion of the synagogue, was destroyed by a confla- 
gration. A royal decree was issued in the following 
year for the reestablishment of the community, 
which had a new source of income from about. 
twenty-six of the neighboring towns and villages; 
these were required to pay regular taxes to the 
central community at Przemysl for the privilege 
of holding divine service, burying their dead, 
etc. Itwas also enacted that the rabbi of Przemysl 
should be regarded as the final authority, and should 
receive 3 florins a year from each innkeeper. 

The economic relations between the Jews and the 
citizens were regulated after many lawsuits by an 
important contract made in 1645, and remaining in 
force, almost without change, until 1772. This. 
contained eighteen paragraphs, in which the individ- 
ual municipal gilds clearly defined the boundaries 
within which Jewish merchants and artisans might 
ply their vocations. The former privileges of the 
Jews were thus abrogated, and they were subse- 
quently forced to pay from time to time even for 
these limited concessions. 

The Jews of Przemysl did not suffer during the 
Cossack disturbances of 1648 and 1649, when they 
took part in defending the city, as is reported by 
Nathan Hannover in his * Yewen Mezulah," nor 
during the Polish-Swedish war, although the city 
was besieged twice. A trustworthy source (Pufen- 
dorf, “De Rebus a Carolo Gustavo Gestis," p. 198, 
Nuremberg, 1696) says that some Jewish divisions. 
fought beside the Polish soldiers at the San River. 
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near Przemysl, and another authority (*' Teatrum 
Europzum," vii. 820, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1685) 
‘states that a Jew acting for a colonel was captured 
by the Swedes in the siege, this story being con- 
‘firmed by documents in thearchives. Although the 
‘city did not suffer, the consequences of the war were 
disastrous to the Jews, who were ruined by the 
war taxes and by plundcrings on the part of the 
Polish soldiers quartered in the city; so that in 1661, 
to raise a larger loan, the community was obliged to 
mortgage its synagogue tothe nobility. According 
‘to a statistical document of 1662, there were eighty 
Jewish merchants in the city, mostly small dealers, 
‘some braiders, apothecaries, and grocers, and one 
dealer in guns, armor, and war material. 

During the last three decades of the seventeenth 
‘century and throughout the eighteenth the eco- 
nomic condition of the Jews grew steadily worse, in 
consequence of the increasing taxes and contribu- 
tions which they had to pay to assure their exist- 
ence, obliging them to contract enormous debts 
among both the nobility and the clergy. The Jews 
were finally ruined by a conflagration which des- 
troyed the entire ghetto in 1678, leading to a series 
-of debtors’ suits. They were so impoverished that 
they even thought of leaving the city, when King 
John Sobieski (1674-96) extended the time for the 
payment of their debts. King Augustus IL, who 
had confirmed their former privileges in 1700, ex- 
empted the Jews for twenty years from all taxes 
paid for their right to brew mead and beer, which 
were among the principal articles of commerce of 
Przemysl; but ten yearslater he repealed his decree. 
The community was further disrupted by internal 
dissensions; and on account of theincreasing taxes 
which the directors found themselves obliged to levy 
in order to pay the debts due the clergy and the no- 
bility, so many Jews left the ghetto that the way- 
wode forcibly checked the emigration. The unfor- 
tunate condition of the Jews in the middle of the 
‘eighteenth century is shown only too clearly by the 
‘debt of 141,750 Polish gulden which they owed the 
nobility in 1773. 

In 1746 Jesuit students attacked the ghetto of 
Przemysl, as those of other cities, plundered the 
‘Synagogue, ruined the costly vessels, and tore up 
the Torah scrolls, scattering the pieces in the streets. 
‘They destroyed also the greater part of the valuable 
archives, which contained priceless documents of 
the waywode’s court, only a few of the original 
copies of the privileges being saved. The extent of 
the damage is indicated by the fact that after tedious 
negotiations the Jesuits finally paid an indemnity of 
15,000 Polish gulden. According to statistics of the 


year 1765, there were at that time about 29,419 Jews 
jn Przemysl. f 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when the city was under Austrian rule, the Jews 
‘suffered as much as ever from heavy taxes; but 
after the promulgation of the *Staatsgrundgesetze ? 
in 1867 the community was able to develop more 
freely. 

Of historic interest is the reference to the phy- 
‘siclan Marcus Niger, who lived at Przemysl at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and enjoyed the spe- 
‘cial favor of the king. He officiated also as the 


president of the community, and is mentioned in the 
records with the title “ honestus.” A “ Doctor Hen- 
zel, son of Rebekah,” is mentioned in a document of 
the year 1659. A very valuable pinkes of the tailors’ 
gild, dating from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, contains important data showing that as early 
as the beginning of that century there were regularly 
incorporated Jewish working men’s gilds, as exclu- 
sive as the Christian gilds, and with similar organ- 
izations. | 
The following rabbis and scholars of Przemysl 
are noteworthy: Moses b. Abraham Katz (a pupil 
of Gray ayy and the author of * Matteh Mosheh,” 
*Pene Mosheh," and many other works); Simon 
Wolf (son of R. Meir Nikolsburg of Prague, the 
author of a work entitled “Sha’ar Simeon”; later 
rabbi at Posen, Vienna, and Prague; d. 1032); 
Joshua b. Joseph (later rabbi at Lemberg; author 
of “Magineh Shelomoh” and “Pene Yehoshua'"; 
d. 1648); Isaac Eizik (son-in-law of the preceding); 
Aryeh Lób (son of R. Zechariah Mendel and brother 
of R. Zebi Hirsch; later rabbi at Vienna and Cracow ; 
d. 1671); R. Joseph (author of * Zofnat Pa‘aneah,” 
printed in 1679); Joseph Segal (son of Moses Harif; 
previously *resh metibta" at Lemberg; d. 1702); 
Mendel Margolioth (d. April 2, 1652); Joshua Feivel . 
Te'omim (son of R. Jonah, who wrote the * Kikyon 
de-Yonah"; an act of the Council of Four Lands 
was signed by him in 1713); Hayyim Jonah Te- 
'omim (son of the preceding; later rabbi at Breslau); 
Samuel Schmelka (son of R. Menahem Mendel and 
father-in-law of R. Hayyim ha-Kohen Rapoport of 
Lemberg; d. 1718); Ezekiel Michael (son of Samuel 
Schmelka; an enthusiastic adherent of R. Jacob 
Eybeschütz; d. 1771); Aryeh Löb (son of the prece- 
ding ; later rabbi at Lemberg; d. 1810); Joseph Asher 
(pupil of R. Samuel Saler of Lemberg; d. 1826); 
Asher Enzel (son-in-law of the preceding); Samuel 
Heller; Lipa Meisels; Isaac Aaron Ettinger (later 
rabbi at Lemberg; d. 1891); Isaac Schmelkes (now, 
1905, rabbi at Lemberg). | 
The Jews of the city number (1905) about 15,000 


in a total population of 40,000. The community 


supports the following institutions: three principal 
synagogues, eight chapels, two Talmud Torah 
schools, three bath-houses, people’s kitchen, hos- 
pital, infirmary, three women’s societies, a Yad Ha- 
ruzim (working men’s union), a Zweikreuzer- Verein 
for the relief of poor school-children, and several 
other philanthropic societies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Hauser, Monografia Miasta Przemysla, 
1885; M. Schorr, Zydziw Przemyslu Opracowaniei Wydaw- 
nictwo Materyatu Archiwalnego, Lemberg, 19038; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim; Buber, Anshe Shem, Cracow, 1896 ; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl.; Lazar, in Ha-Asif, iv., part ii., 


pp- 125-130. 
D. M.: Scu. 


PSALMOMANCY: The employment of the 
Psalms in incantations. The general use of the 
Bible for magic purposes has been discussed under 
BrBLTOMANCY. Inasmuchas theemploymerit of the 
Psalms is mentioned there, a brief summary, to- 
gether with certain supplementary material, will 
sufficein thisarticle. Next tothe Torah, the Psalms 
were especially popular in magic, since they formed 
the real book of the people, one which they knew and 
loved as a book of prayers; and prayers had, ac- 
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cording to the popular opinion of the ancients, ex- 
tremely close affinities with incantations. AS early 
as the second century Ps. xci. was called * The Song 
Against Demons "; and the.same statement holds 
true of Ps. iii. (Yer. Shab. 8b, 21; Sheb. 15b; and 
parallel passages). The former psalm, which is still 
recited at funerals, was found inscribed in a tomb 
at Kertch (Blau, * Das Alt-Jüdische Zauberwesen,” 
in * Jahresbericht der Landesrabbinerschule in Buda- 
pest,” 1898, p. 96); and the beginning of it occurs to- 
gether with Rom. xii. 1 and I John ii. 1 on a Greek 
papyrus amulet, which was undoubtedly buried 
with the dead (Heinrici, “Die Leipziger Papyrus- 
fragmente der Psalmen,” p. 31, Leipsic, 1905). 

Tablets inscribed with verses of the Psalms or of 
the Bible generally, and found in great numbers in 
recent years, must have been regarded as a means 
of protection for both the living and the dead, 
whether the charms were Jewish or Christian in ori- 
gin, as, for instance, amulets inscribed with the 
Lord's Prayer. The recitation of Ps. xxix. was 
recommended to avert the peril of drinking uncov- 
ered water in the dark on Wednesday evening or 
on Sabbath eve (Pes. 119a). In ancient times the 
scrolls of the Law, when worn out, were placed in 
the grave of a scholar (Meg. 26b); and the papyrus 
books, which are almost without exception defect- 
ive, are obtained from graves. 

No other ancient examples of this use of the 
Psalms are known; but in the Middle Ages the em- 
ployment of the Psalms in all the vicissitudes of life 
was so extensive and detailed (comp. JEw. Encyc. 
iii. 202-205, s.v. BIBLIOMANCY) that there is no doubt 
that it was based on ancient custom, especially as a 
similar use of the Psalms for magic purposes existed 
among the Syrians and the European Christians in 
theearly medieval period (comp. Kayser, * Gebrauch 
von Psalmen zur Zauberei," in *Z. D. M. G." xlii. 
456-469—a veritable Syriac *Shimmush Tehillim " ; 
Meyer, “Aberglaube des Mittelalters," pp. 145 et 
seq., Basel, 1884). The recitation of Ps. xvi. and 
cix. was regarded asa means of detection of thieves 
(Meyer, l.e. p. 230); and the Psalms were also em- 
ployed in the OrpeaL (Herzog-Hauck, “ Real- 
_ Encyc.” vii. 34). 
the employment of the Psalms in magic is essen- 
tially Jewish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische 

Volkskunde, x. 81 et seq. . 

J. L. B. 

PSALMS: Name derived from the Greek wyaZuóc 
(plural yaAuof), which signifies primarily playing 
on a stringed instrument, and secondarily the com- 


position played or the song accompanied on such 
an instrument. In the Septuagint (Codex Alexan- 
drinus) yaArZpiov is used, which denotes a large 


stringed instrument, also a collection of songs in- 
tended to be sung to the accompaniment of strings 
(harp). These terms are employed to translate the 
Hebrew * mizmor ” and *tehillim." "Theexact deri- 
vation and meaning of the former are uncertain. 
It would seem that, etymologically denoting “ para- 
graph,” it owes its signification of “psalm,” “song,” 
or “hymn” to the circumstance that it is found pre- 
fixed to the superscriptions of a number of psalms. 
The word “tehillim” is a plural, not occurring in 
X.—16 
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In aH probability the origin of © 


Przemysl 
Psalms 


Biblical Hebrew, from the singular “tehillah” = 
“song of praise." Itis thus a fitting title for the 
collection of songs found in the “Ketubim” or Ha- 
giographa (the third main division of the Hebrew 
canon), and more fully described as “ Sefer Tehillim,” 
or the “Book of Psalms." “Tehillim” is aiso con- 
tracted to *tillim? (Aramaic, “tillin ”). 

Biblical Data: In the printed Hebrew Bible 
the Book of Psalms is the first of the Ketubim ; 
but it did not always occupy this position, having 
formerly been preceded by Ruth (B. B. 14b; Tos. 
to B. B. Le). Jerome, however (“Prologus Gale- 
atus"), has another order, in which Job is first and 
the Psalms second, while Sephardic manuscripts as- 
sign to Chronicles the first and to the Psalms the 
second place (comp. ‘Ab. Zarah 19a). The Book of 
Psalms is one of the three poetic books denoted as 
n'5'N(EMaT = Job [Iyyob], Proverbs [Mishle], and 
Psalms [Tehillim]) and having an accentuation (see 
ACCENTS IN HEBREW) of their own. 

The. Sefer Tehillim consists of 150 psalms di- 
vided into five books, as follows: book i.— Ps. i.- 
xli.; ii. = Ps. xlii.-Ixxii.; iii. = Ps. Ixxiii.-Ixxxix.; 
iv. = Ps. xe.-cvi.; v. = Ps. cvii.-cl, the divisions 
between these books being indicated by doxologies 
(Ps. xli. 14 [A. V. 18]; Ixxii. 19 [18-19]; Ixxxix. 53 
[59]; cvi. 48) The conclusion of book ii. is still 
further marked by the gloss *t^ 13 17 moan b> = 
“The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” 
Of the 150 psalms 100 are ascribed, in their super- 
scriptions, to various authors by name: one, Ps. xc., 
to Moses; seventy-three to David; two, lxxii. and 
exxvii., to Solomon; twelve, l. and Ixxiii. toIxxxiii., 
to Asaph; one, Ixxxviii., to Heman; one, IXXXIN., 
to Ethan; ten to the sons of Korah (eleven if Ixxxviii., 
attributed also to Heman, is assigned to them). In 
the Septuagint ten more psalms are credited to 
David. Sixteen psalms have other (mostly musical) 
headings. According to their contents, the Psalms 
may be grouped as follows: (1) hymns of praise, 
(2) elegies, and (3) didactic psalms. 

Hymns of Praise: These glorify God, His power, 
and His loving-kindness manifested in nature or 
shown to Israel, or they celebrate the Torah, Zion, 
and the Davidic kingdom. In this group are com- 
prised the psalms of gratitude, expressing thankful- 
ness for help extended and refuge found in times of 
danger and distress. The group embraces about 
one-third of the Psalter. 

Elegies: These lend voice to feelings of grief at 
the spread of iniquity, the triumph of the wicked, 
the sufferings of the just, the “humble,” or the 
* poor," and the abandonment of Israel. In this 


category are comprehended the psalms of supplica- 


tion, the burden of which is fervent prayer for the 
amelioration of conditions, the restoration of Israel 


to grace, and the repentance of sinners. The line of 
demarcation between elegy and supplication is not 
sharply drawn. Lamentation often concludes with 
petition; and prayer, in turn, ends in lamentation. 
Perhaps some of this group ought to be considered 
as forming a distinct category by themselves, and to 
be designated as psalms of repentance or penitential 
hymns; for their key-note is open confession of sin 
and transgression prompted by ardent repentance, 
preluding the yearning for forgiveness. These are 


Psalms 


distinct from the other elegies in so far as they are 
inspired by consciousness of guilt and not by the 
gnawing sense of unmerited afiliction. 

Didactic Psalms: These, of quieter mood, give 
advice concerning righteous conduct and speech, 
and caution against improper behavior and attitude. 
Of the same. general character, though aimed ata 
specific class or set of persons, are the imprecatory 
psalms, in which, often in strong language, short- 
comings are censured and their consequences expa- 
tiated upon, or their perpetrators are bitterly de- 
nounced. 

Most of the 150 psalms may, without straining the 
context and content of their language, be assigned 
to one or another of these three (or, with their subdi- 
visions, seven) groups. Some scholars would add 
another class, viz., that of the king-psalms, e.g., Ps. 
i., xviii, xx., xxi, xlv., lxi., lxxii, and others. 
Though in these king-psalms there is always allu- 
sion to à king, they as a rule will be found to be 
either hymns of praise, gratitude, or supplication, or 
didactic songs. Another principle of grouping is 
concerned with the character of the speaker. Is it 
the nation that pours out its feelings, or is it an in- 
dividual who unburdens his soul? "Thus the axis 
of cleavage runs between national and individual 
psalms. | 

In form the Psalms exhibit in a high degree of 
perfection charm of language and wealth of meta- 
phor as well as rhythm of thought, d.e., all of the 
variety of parallelism. The prevailing scheme is the 
couplet of two corresponding lines. The triplet and 
quatrain occur also, though not frequently. For 
the discussion of a more regular metrical system in 
the Psalms than this parallelism reference is made 
to J. Ley (“ Die Metrischen Formen der 
Hebritischen Poesie," 1866; “ Grund- 
züge des Rhythmus der Hebritischen 
Poesie," 1875), Bickell (* Carmina V. 
T. Metrice,” 1882; and in “Z. D. M. G.” 1891-94), 
Grimme (“Abriss der Biblisch-Hebritischen Met- 
rik,” čb. 1896-97), and Ed. Sievers (“Studien zur 
Hebritischen Metrik,” Leipsic, 1901; see also “ The- 
ologische Rundschau,” 1905, viii. 41 et seg.). The 
refrain may be said to constitute one of the salient 
verbal features of some of the psalms (comp. Ps. 
xlii. 5, 11; xliii. 5; xlvi. 7, 11; Ixxx. 8, 7, 19; cvii. 
9, 15, 21, 81; exxxvi, every half-verse of which 
consists of “and his goodness endureth forever”). 
Several of the psalms are acrostic or alphabetic in 
their arrangement, the succession of the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet occurring in various positions 
—the beginning of every verse, every hemistich, 
or every couplet; in the last-mentioned case the 
letters may occur in pairs, 2.e., in each couplet the 
two lines may begin with the same letter. Ps. cix. 
has throughout eight verses beginning with the same 
letter. Occasionally the scheme is not completely 
carried out (Ps. ix.-x.), one letter appearing in the 
place of another (see also Ps. xxv., xxxvii., cxi., 
Cxil.). 

The religious and ethical content of the Psalms 
may be summarized as a vivid consciousness of 
God'sall-sustaining, guiding, supreme power. The 
verbal terms are often anthropomorphic; the similes, 
bold (¢.g., God is seated in the heavens with the 
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earth as His footstool; He causes the heavens to 
bow down; He scatters the enemies of His people: 
He spreads a table). God's justice and mercy are 
the dominant notes in the theology of the Psalms. 

His loving-kindness is the favorite 


Religious theme of the psalmists. God is the 
and Father who loves and pities His chil- 
Ethical dren. He lifts up the lowly and de- 
Content. feats the arrogant. His kingdom en- 


dures for ever. He is the Holy One. 
The heavens declare His glory: they are His handi- 
work. The religious interpretation of nature is the 
intention of many of these hymns of praise (notably 
Ps. viii., xix., xxix., lxv., xciii. civ.). Man's frailty, 
and withal his strength, his exceptional position in 
the sweep of creation, are other favorite themes. 
Siu and sinners are central to some psalms, but even 
so is the well-assured confidence of the God-fearing. 
Repentance is the path-pointer to the forgiving 
God. Ps. L, for instance, rings with an Isaianic 
protest against sacrificial ritualism. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit. Often the nation is. 
made to speak; yet the *I" in the Psalms is not 
alwaysnational. Individualization of religion is not 
beyond the horizon. Noris it true that the national 
spirit alone finds expression and that the perfect 
man pictured is always and necessarily conceived of 
asason of Israel. The universalistic note is as often 
struck. The imprecations of such psalms as cix. 
are not demonstrations of the vindictiveness of nar- 
row nationalism. Read in the light of the times. 
when they were written (see PSALMS, CRITICAL 
View), these fanatical utterances must be. under- 
stood as directed against Israelites—not non-Jews. 
Ps. xv. is the proclamation of an ethical religion 
that disregards limitations of birth or blood. Again, 
the “poor” and the “meek” or “humble,” so often. 
mentioned—* poverty" or humility being found 
even among God's attributes (xviii. 85)—are Israel- 
ites, the “servants of Yuwu,” whose sufferings have 
evoked Deutero-Isaiah's description (Isa. liii.). The 
“return of Isracl” and the establishment of God's. 
reign of justice contemporaneously with Israels res- 
toration are focal in the eschatology of the Psalms, 
treated as a whole. But perhaps this method of re- 
garding the Psalms as virtually reflecting identical 
views must be abandoned, the reasons for which are 
detailed in PsALMS, CRITICAL VIEW. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The richest in 
content and the most precious of the three large 
Ketubim (Ber. 57a), the Sefer Tehillim is regarded 
as a second Pentateuch, whose virtual composer was. 
David, often likened to Moses (Midr. Teh. ch. i.). 
" Moses gave [Israel] the five books of the Torah, 
and to correspond with them [b333] David gave 
them the Sefer Tehillim, in which also there are 
five books” (75.). Its sacred character as distinct 
from such books as the *Sifre Homerus" (works of 
Hermes, not Homer) is explicitly emphasized (Midr. 
Teh. Lc.; Yalk. ii. 618, 678). The Psalms are essen- 
tially "songs and laudations " (mnapenm nive). Ac- 
cording to Rab, the proper designation for the book 
would be “Halleluyah” (Midr, Teh. 7.c.), because 
that term comprehends both the Divine Name and 
its glorification, and for this reason is held to be the : 
best of the ten words for praise occurring in the: 
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Psalms. These ten words, corresponding in number 
to the ten men who had a part in composing the 
Psalms, are: * berakah” (benediction); HALLEL; “ te- 
fillah ” (prayer); “shir” (song); “mizmor” (psalm); 
“neginah” (melody); “nazeah” (to play on an in- 
strument); "ashre" (happy, blessed); “hodot” 
(thanks); “halleluyah ” (20.). l 

Ten men had a share in the compilation of this 
collection, but the chief editor was David (B. B. 15a; 
Midr. Teh. i.) Of the ten names two variant lists 

are given, namely: (1) Adam, Moses, 

Composi- Asaph, Heman, Abraham, Jeduthun, 
tion of the Melchizedek, and threesonsof Korah; 

Psalter. (2) Adam, Moses, Asaph, Heman, 

Abraham, Jeduthun, David, Solomon, 
the three sons of Korah counted as one, and Ezra 
(B. B. 14b; Cant. R. to verse iv. 4; Eccl. R. to vii. 
19; sometimes for Abraham, Ethan ha-Ezrahi is sub- 
stituted). Adam's psalms are such as refer to cos- 
mogony, creation. Ps. v., xix., xxiv., xcii. (Yalk. 
ii. 630) were said to have been written by David, 
though Adam was worthy to have composed them. 

'The division into five books known to the Rabbis 
corresponded with that observed in modern edi- 
tions. The order of the Psalms was identical with 
that of modern recensions; but the Rabbis sus- 
pected that it was not altogether correct. Rabbi 
Joshua ben Levi is reported to have desired to make 
alterations (Midr. Teh. xxxvii.). Moses was cred- 
ited with the authorship of eleven psalms, xoc.-c. (25. 
xc.) They were excluded from the Torah because 
they were not composed in the prophetic spirit (2.). 
Ps. xxx. (“at the dedication of the hpuse”) was 
ascribed to David as well as to Ezra (ib. xxx.). 
Twenty-two times is “ashre” found in the Psalms; 
and this recalls the twenty-two letters of the He- 
brew alphabet (čb. i). “Barki nafshi" occurs 
five times in Ps. ciii., recalling the analogy with 
the Pentateuch (75. ciii.) Ps. xxix. names YHWH 
eighteen times, in analogy with the eighteen bene- 
dictions of the SHEMONEH ‘ Esren (čb. xxix.). Ps. 
exxxvi. is called * Hallel ha-Gadol” (Pes. 118a), to 
which, according to some, the songs “of degrees? 
also belong. The ordinary “ Hallel” was composed 
of Ps. cxiii.-exviii. (Pes. 117a). 

The Masorah divides the book into nineteen “ se- 
darim,” the eleventh of these beginning with Ps. 
Ixxviii. 88 (see Masoretic note at end of printed text). 

One Palestinian authority, R. Joshua b. Levi, 
counts only 147 psalms (Yer. Shab. 15). According 
to Grütz (“ Psalmen,” p. 9), this variance was due 
to the effort to equalize the number of psalms with 
that of the Pentateuchal pericopes according to the 
triennial cycle. Ps. i. and ii. were counted as one 
in Babylon (Ber. 9b, 10a; asin the LX X.). Ps. x. 15 
belonged to ix. (Meg. 17b). The concluding verse of 
Ps. xix. was added to Ps. xviii. (Ber. 9b); xlii. and 
xliii. were counted as one (see Fürst, * Kanon," p. 
71). Ps. Ixxviii. was divided into two parts com- 
prising verses 1 to 87 and 38 to 72 respectively (Kid. 
80a). Ps. cxiv. and cxv. were united (see Kimhi, com- 
mentary on Ps. cxiv.), and exviii. was divided into 
two. Psalms whose authors were not known, or the 
occasion for whose composition was not indicated, 
were described as “orphans” (Ny SMD; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 24b). 
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According to Talmudic tradition, psalms were 
sung by the Levites immediately after the daily 
libation of wine; and every liturgical psalm was 
sung in three parts (Suk. iv. 5). During the inter- 
vals between the parts the sons of Aaron blew three 
different blasts on the trumpet (Tamid vii. 3). The 
daily psalms are named in the order in which they 
were recited: on Sunday, xxiv.; Monday, xlviii; 
Tuesday, 1xxxii; Wednesday, xciv.; Thursday, 
Ixxxi.; Friday, xciii. ; and Sabbath, xcii. (Tamid /.c.). 

This selection shows that it was made 
Liturgical ata time when Israel was threatened 
Songs. with disaster (see RASHI on Suk, 
dda). The fifteen “Songs of Degrees” | 
were sung by the Levites at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, at the festive drawing of water. Ps.cxxxv. 
and exxxvi. were recited antiphonally by the officia- 
ting liturgist and the people. As New-Year psalms, 
lxxxi. and the concluding verses of xxix. were used 
(R. H. 80b) Those designated for the semiholy 
days of Sukkot are enumerated in Suk. 55a. Mas- 
sek. Soferim xviii. 2 names those assigned for Pass- 
over. At New Moon a certain psalm (number not 
given in the Talmud) was sung in the Temple (Suk. 
552); Soferim names Ps. cv. with the concluding 
verses of civ. For Hanukkah Ps. xxx. is reserved 
(Soferim xviii. 2). From Sotah ix. 10 (see Tosefta ad 
loc.) it is apparent that at one time Ps. xliv. consti- 
tuted a part of the Temple morning liturgy, while 
XXX. was sung during the offering of the Frnsr- 
Fruits. The same psalm, as well as iii. and xci., 
was sung to the accompaniment of musical instru- 
ments on the occasion of the enlargement of Jeru- 
salem (Shebu. 14a). 
——Critical View: The Book of Psalms may be 
said to be the hymn-book of the congregation of 
Israel during the existence of the Second Temple, 
though not every psalm in the collection is of a 
character to which this designation may apply. 
By earlier critics advancing this view 
Hymn-Book of the nature of the Psalms it was held 
of Second that they were hymns sung in the 

Temple. Temple either by the Levites or by 

the people. Laterscholars have mod- 
ified this opinion in view of the circumstance that 
the participation of the people in the Temple ritual 
was very slight and also because the contents of 
many of the psalms are such that their recitation at 
sacrificial functions is not very probable (e.g., Ps. 
xl. and 1., which have a certain anti-sacrificial tend- 
ency). While B. Jacob (in Stade's “Zeitschrift,” 
1897, xvii.) insists that the Psalter is a hymn-book 
for the congregation assisting at or participating in. 
the sacrificial rite, and as such must contain also 
liturgical songs intended for individuals who had to 
bring offerings on certain occasions, others maintain 
that, while a number of the hymns undoubtedly 
were of sacerdotal import and, consequently, were 
intended to be sung in the Temple, many were 
written for intonation at prayer in the synagogue. 
In this connection the determination of the reference 
in the so-called *I? psalms is of importance. 

The discovery of the Hebrew text of Ecclesias- 
ticus (Sirach) has caused Nóldeke (Stade's “ Zeit- 
schrift," 1900, xx.), on the strength of the obscrva- 
tion that in Ecclus. (Sirach) li. 2-29 the “I” refers 
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to Ben Sira, to urge that the “I” psalms must sim- 
ilarly be construed as individual confessions. The 
traditional view was that David, the reputed author 
of most of these ^I? psalms, was in them unbosom- 
ing his own feelings and relating his own ex periences. 
It is more probable, however, that, while the “I” 
in some instances may have its individual signifi- 
cance, on the whole this personal pronoun has refer- 
ence to the “congregation of Israel" or to a circle 
or set of congregants at prayer, the “ pious," the 
“meek,” the “righteous.” The metrical reconstruc- 
tion of the Psalms (see Baethgen, * Commentar," 3d 
ed.) promises to throw light on this problem, as the 
assumption is well grounded that hymns written for 
or used on public liturgical occasions had a typical 
metrical scheme of their own (comp. *'Theologische 
Rundschau," viii., Feb., 1905). At all events, some 
of the psalms must have served at private devotion 
(e.g., Ps. cxli.), as, indeed, the custom of hymn-sing- 
. ing at night-time by some of the pious is alluded to 
(ib. lix., xcii., cxix., cxlix.). 

On the other hand, many of the didactic psalms 
remind one of the general type of gnomic antholo- 


gies. It seems more likely that these 
Didactic were recited, not sung, and were 
Psalms. learned by heart for ethical instruction 


and guidance. That the “alphabet- 
ical” psalms were not intended originally for litur- 
gical uses may be inferred at least from Ps. cxi. 
Most of this class reflect the study-room of the 
scholar, and lack entirely the spontaneity of the 
worshipful spirit. There are good reasons for re- 
garding Ps. i. as a prologue, prefaced to the whole 
collection by its latest editors, who were not priests 
(Sadducees), but scribes (Pharisees) interested in the 
rise and establishment of synagogal worship as 
against the sacerdotal liturgy of the Temple. If so 
regarded, Ps. i. reveals the intention of the editors 
to provide in this collection a book of instruction 
as well as a manual of prayer. 

The existing Psalter is a compilation of various col- 
lections made at various times. The division into sev- 
eral parts was not in every case altogether due to a de- 
sire to imitate the structure of the Pentateuch. Books 
i. (Ps. i.-1xi.), ii. (Ps. Ixii.-Ixxii.), and iii. (Ps. Ixxiii.— 
Ixxxix.)are marked as separate collections by doxol- 
ogies, a fact which points to their separate compila- 
tion. The doxology which now divides booksiv. and 
v. after Ps. evi. has the appearance of being the 
beginning of another psalm (comp. I Chron. xvi, 
where it occurs at the close of the interpolation 
verses 8 to 86). It is impossible to determine the 
date at which these older collections may have 
been put together. Book i, containing “David” 
psalms (originally without Ps. i. and ii), may have 
been the first to be compiled. In books ii. and 
li. (Ps. lxii-1xxxix.) several older and smaller 
compilations seem to be represented, and that, 
too, in some disorder. 'The («) *David" hymns 
(tuvo — non ; 20. li.-Ixxii.) are clearly distinct from 


the (b songs of the sons of Korah (xlii.-xlix.), . 


(c) “Asaph” songs (l, Ixxiii.lxxxiii), and (d) la- 
ter supplements of promiscuous psalms (lxxxiv.- 
Ixxxix.) It is noteworthy that in the “David” 
hymns duplicates of psalms are found, incorporated 
also in book i. (Ps. liii. = xiv.; Ixx. — xl. 14-18; Ixxi. 
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1-8 = xxxi. 2-4), while lvii. 8 e£ seg. is duplicated 
in book v. (cviii. 2-6). Another peculiarity of this 
book is the use of “Elohim” for “ Yuwu,” except 
in the supplement (Ixxxiv.-1xxxix.). 

Comparison of the texts of the duplicate psalms, 
as well as the circumstance that these duplicates 
occur, indicates the freedom with which such col- 
lections were made, and suggests that many collec- 
tions were in existence, each with variant content. 
Book iv. is distinct in so far as it contains, with the 
exception of three psalms (xc. “of Moses”; ci., ciii. 
“of David”; but in the Septuagint nine more), only 
anonymous ones. The character of the doxology (see 
above) suggests that this bock was separated from 
the following only to carry out the analogy with 
the Pentateuch. Books iv. and v. are characterized 
by the absence of “musical” superscriptions and in- 
structions. In book v. the group comprising cvii. 
to cix. is easily recognized as not organically con- 
nected with that composed of cxx.-cxxxiv. Itis 
possible that the liturgical character and use of cxiii. 
to ex viii. (the [Egyptian] * Hallel ") had necessitated 
the redaction of the * Hallel? psalms separately. 
The * Songsof Degrees ” (see below) must have con- 
stituted at one time a series by themselves. The 
metrical arrangement is the same in all, with the ex- 
ception of exxxii. The rest of book v. is composed 
of loose * Halleluyah " psalms, into which have been 
inserted “David” psalms (exxxviii-exlv.) and an 
old folk-song (exxxvii.). 

As to who were the compilers of these distinct 
collections it has been suggested that an inference 
might be drawn in the case of the psalms marked 
“to the sons of Korah” or “to Asaph, Heman, 
Ethan, Jeduthun,” respectively. But the 5 prefixed 
to the superscription in these cases is plainly not a 
*lamed auctoris," the names being those of the 
leaders of the choir-gilds (established, according to 
Chronicles, by David). The headings in which 

' occurs merely indicate that the 

The hymns were usually sung by the 
“Lamed  choristers known as “sons of Korah,” 
Auctoris.” etc., or that the psalm constituting 
a part of the repertoire of the singers 

so named was to be sung according to a fixed 
melody introduced by them. These choir-mas- 
ters, then, had collected their favorite hymns, avd, 
in consequence, these continued to be named 
after their collector and to be sung according to 
the melody introduced by the gild. It has also 
been urged as explaining the terms 4115, mend 
(* unto David,” “unto Moses”) that a certain melody 
was known by that term, or a collection happened 
to be labeled in that way. It is, however, manifest 
that in some instances the superscription admits of 
no other construction than that it is meant to name 
the author of the psalm (Moses, for instance, in Ps. 
xc.) though such expressions as “David song,” 
“Zion song " = “ Ynwr song” may very well have 
come into vogue as designations of sacred as distin- 
guished from profane poems and strains. Still, one 
must not forget that these superscriptions are late 
additions. The historical value of the note 45 
(= “unto David”) is not greater than that of others 
pretending to give the occasion when and the cir- 
cumstances under which the particular psalm was 
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composed. The variants in these superscriptions 
in the versions prove them to be late interpolations, 
reflecting the views of their authors. 

By tradition David was regarded as the writer of 
most of the psalms, even the other names occurring 
in the captions being construed to be those of sing- 
ers under his direction (David Kimhi, Commentary on 
Psalms, Preface). He was held to bealso the editor 
of the Biblical Bookof Psalms. But this ascription 
of authorship to him is due to the tendency to con- 
nect with the name of a dominating personality the 
chief literary productions of the nation. Thus 
Moses figures as the lawgiver, and the 
author of the Pentateuch; Solomon, 
as the “wise” man and, as such, the 
writer of the Wisdom books; David, 
as the singer and, in this capacity, as the composer 
of hymns and as the collector of the Psalms as far as 
they are not his own compositions. 

When the Book of Psalms first assumed its present 
form is open to discussion. Certain it is that the 
New Testament and Josephus presuppose the exist- 
ence of the Biblical Psalter in the form in which it 
is found in the canon. This fact is further corrob- 
orated by the date of the so-called “Psalms of Solo- 
mon." These are assigned to about 68 n.c.; a fact 
which indicates that at that period no new psalms 
could be inserted in the Biblical book, which by 
this time must have attained permanent and fixed 
form as the Book of Psalms of David. It is safest 
then to assign the final compilation of the Biblical 
book to the first third of the century immediately 
preceding the Christian era. 

Concerning the date of the two psalms xxix. and 
cxlvi., I Maccabees furnishes a clue, In I Macc. 
vii. 17, Ps. Ixxix. 2 is quoted, while cxlvi. 4 is util- 
ized in I Macc. ii. 68. These psalms then were 
known to a writer living in the time of the Hasmo- 
nean rulers. He construed Ps. lxxix. as applying 
to the time of Alcimus. As remarked above, the 
historical superscriptions are worthless for the pur- 
pose of fixing the chronology, even if the concession 
be made that some of these pretendedly historical 
notes antedate the final compilation of the Psalter 
and were taken from the historical romances re- 
lating the lives of the nation's heroes, in which, 
according to prevailing ancient literary custom, 
poetry was introduced to embellish prose (comp. 
Ex. xv.; I Sam. ii), as indeed Ps. xviii. is found 
also in II Sam. xxii. 

By comparison with what is known of the events 
of Jewish internal and external history during the 
last centuries before the- destruction of the Second 
Temple, critical scholars have come to the conclu- 
sion that the political and religious circumstances 
and conflicts of these turbulent times are reflected 
in by far the greater number of psalms. Most of 

the 160 in the Biblical book, if not all 
Reflection of them, are assigned a post-exilic ori- 
of History. gin. Not one among competent con- 

temporaneous scholars seriously de- 
fends the Davidic authorship of even a single 
psalm; and very few of the recent commentators 
maintain the pre-exilic character of one or the other 
song in the collection. Of exilic compositions Ps, 
exxxvii.is perhaps the only specimen. To the Per- 
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sian period some psalms might be assigned, notably 
the “nature ” psalms (e.g., viii., xix.), as expressive 
of monotheism’s opposition to dualism. But there 
is no proof for this assumption. Still a goodly 
number of psalms must have been composed in pre- 
Maccabean years. Some psalms presuppose the ex- 
istence and inviolability of the Templeand the Holy 
City (for instance, xlvi, xlviii, Ixxvi.). Ps. iii, 
iv., Xi, and lxii. might reflect the confidence of. 
pious priests before the Maccabean disturbances. 

But it is obvious that other psalms refer to the 
trickery and treachery of the house of Tobias (Ps. 
Ixii.). The Maccabean revolution—with its hero- 
ism on the one hand, its cowardice on the other, its 
victories, and its defeats—-has supplied many a 
hymn of faith and defiance and joy. The ppn 
and poypy—the “faithful,” the “righteous,” the 
“meek” —find voice to praise God for His help and 
to denounce the “ wicked," the foreign nations that 
have made common cause with Syria (see Ixxiv., 
]xxxiii, cxviii., and exlix.) Ps. xliv. and lxxvii. 
point to events after the death of Judas Maccabeus: 
Ps. lv. and others seem to deal with Alcimus. The 
establishment of the Hasmonean dynasty on the 
throne and the conflicts between PrranrsEss (nation- 
alists and democrats) and SADDUCEES (the represent- 
atives of aristocratic sacerdotalism) have left their 

impress on other hymns (Ps. ex. 1-4, 

Reflex “Shim‘on” in acrostic). Some of the 

of Politics. psalms are nothing less than the pro- 

nunciamentos of the Pharisees (ix., 
X., xiv., Ivi. lviii). Dates can not be assigned to 
the greater number of psalms, except in so far as 
their content betrays their character as Temple or 
synagogal hymns, as eschatological constructions, 
or as apocalyptic renderings of ancient history or 
of mythology. 

Synagogal liturgy and strictly regulated Temple 
ceremonial are productions of the Maccabean and 
post-Maccabean conflicts. Apocalyptic ecstasy, di- 
dactic references to past history, and Messianic spec- 
ulations point to the same centuries, when forcign 
oppression or internal feuds led the faithful to pre- 
dict the coming glorious judgment. The “royal” 
or “king” psalms belong to the category of apoca- 
lyptic effusions. It is not necessary to assume that 
they refer to a ruling king or monarch. The Mes- 
sianic king warring with the “nations "—another 
apocalyptic incident—is central in these psalms. 
The “‘Aniyim ” and the *'Anawim ? are the “meek” 
as opposed to the “Gewim” and “‘Azim” (which 
readings must often be adopted for “Goyim” and 
“Ammim ”), the “proud” and “insolent.” The for- 
mer are the (Pharisaic) pious nationalists battling 
against the proud (Sadducean) violators of God’s 
law; but in their fidelity they behold the coming of 
the King of Glory, the Messianic Ruler, whose ad- 
vent will put to flight and shame Israel’s foreign 
and internal foes. 

The “Songs of Degrees” are pilgrim songs, which 
were sung by the participants in the 
processions at the three pilgrim festi- 
vals; all other explanations are fanci- 
ful. David Kimhi in his commentary 
quotes the usual interpretation that these songs were 
sung by the Levites standing on the fifteen steps 
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between the court of the women and that of the | those of Duhm and Baethgen ; also Gritz, * Psalm- 

Israelites. But he also suggests that they refer to | en,” Introduction) According to Grütz (l.c. p. 61), 

the post-exilic redemption, being sung by those that such combinations of two psalms in one was caused 

“ascend” from captivity. In fact, Kimhi often re- | by the necessities of the liturgical services. Itis not 

veals a very clear perception of the psalms of the | unlikely that some psalms were chanted respon- 

post-exilic origin. sively, part of the Levites singing one verse, and the 
The text is often corrupt. It contains interpola- | others answering with the next. 
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PART OF A CENSORED PAGE FROM PSALMS, WITH KIMHI'S COMMENTARY, NAPLES, 1487. 


(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


tions, marginal glosses transposed into the body of In the synagogues the Psalms were chanted an- 
psalms, quotations not in the original, liturgical tiphonally, the congregation often repeating after 
glosses, notes, and intentional alterations. Conso- | every verse chanted by the precentor the first verse 
nantal interchanges abound. Many of the psalms of the psalm in question. “Halleluyah” was the 
are clearly fragmentary torsos; others, as clearly, | word with which the congregation was invited to 
are composed of two or more disjointed parts | take part in this chanting. Hence it originally 
drawn from other psalms without connection or co- prefaced the Psalms, not, as in the Masoretic text, 
herence (comp. the modern commentaries, especially coming at the end. At the conclusion of the psalm 
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the “makre” or precentor added a doxology end- 


ing with JON WN) (“and say ye Amen”), where- 


upon the congregation replied “Amen, Amen” 
(“ Monatsschrift," 1872, p. 481) The synagogal 
psalms, according to this, then, are cv., cvi., 
evii., exi., exii., cxiii., cxiv., cxvi., and exvii. (the 
shortest of all psalms), cxviii., cxxxv., cxxxvi., 
cxlvi.-cl. 

Concerning the musical accompaniment less is 
known. Boysseem to have been added to the men's 
chorus (‘Ar. 18b).  Twelveadult Levites constituted 
the minimum membership of a chorus; nine of these 
played on the *kinnor," two on the *nebel," and 

one on the cymbals (70.11. 8-5). Sing- 


Musical ing seems to have been the principal 
Accom- feature of their art, the instruments 


paniment. being used by the singers for their 

self-aecompaniment only. The kin- 
nor, according to Josephus, had ten strings and was 
struck with a plectrum (“ Ant.” vii. 12, § 3), while 
the nebel had twelve notes and was played with the 
fingers. This information is not confirmed by what 
is known of the “lyra” or “kithara” of the Greeks. 
Jewish coins display lyres of three strings, and ina 
single instance one of five strings. Tosef., ‘Ar. ii. 
gives the kinnor seven strings. According to Ps. 
Xcii. 9, there must have been known a ten-stringed 
instrument. The Jerusalem Talmud agrees with 
Josephus in assigning the nebel to the class of 
stringed instruments (Yer. Suk. 55e; ‘Ar. 18b). But 
it seems to have had a membranous attachment or 
diaphragm to heighten the effect of the strings 
(Yer. Suk. c.) The nebel and the “alamot” (I 
Chron. xv. 20; Ps. xlviii.; Ps. ix., corrected read- 
ing) are identical (see Grütz, Lc. p. 71). The flute, 
“halil,” was played only on holy days (‘Ar. ii. 3). 
The Hebrew term for choir-master was *menaz- 
zeah.” See also CYMBALS. 

Fifty-seven psalms are designated as 111; this 
is a word denoting “paragraph,” hence a new 
beginning. Thirty psalms are designated as “w 
(= “song "), probably indicating that the psalm was 
actually sung in the Temple. "Thirteen psalms are 
labeled bisw, the meaning of which word is doubt- 
ful (see Hebrew dictionaries and the commenta- 
ries. Six psalms are superscribed On2p—another 
puzzle—three times with the addition nnn by, 
once my wiw (x), and in lvi with n» by 
D'pm.. Five psalms are called mban = prayer” 
(xvii, xL, Ixxxvi., cii, exlii). Two psalms are 
marked "5115 = “ to remember " (xxxviii., Ixx.), the 
meaning of which is not known. Ps. c. is desig- 
nated by nmn5-* for thanksgiving," probably 
indicating its use in the liturgy as a hymn for the 
thank-offering. Ps. clv. is marked “ban = “jubilee 
song or hymn,” indicating its content. Ps.lx. has 
41555 probably a dittogram for 4195 = “for David.” 


r? 
Ps. Ixxxviii. has the heading ny, whieh seems to 
be also a dittogram of the preceding nono by. Ps. 
vii. has another enigmatical caption (see commen- 
taries). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The most modern commentaries are those by 
Duhm,in K. H. C.: Baethgen (3d ed.), in Nowack's Hand- 
commentar ; and Wellhausen, in S. B. O.T. Cheyne's trans- 


lation (1900) and introduction (1891) give the latest litera- 
ture up to those dates. E.G.H 


PSALMS, MIDRASH TO (Midrash Tehil- 
lim): Haggadic midrash, known since the cleventh 
century, when it was quoted by Nathan of Rome in 
his “‘Aruk” (s.v. 3 rip), by R. Isaac b. Judah ibn 
Ghayyat in his * Halakot" (1b), and by Rashi in his 
commentary on Į Sam. xvii. 49, and on many other 
passages. This midrash is called also “Agadat 
Tehillim ? (Rashi on Deut. xxxiii. 7 and many other 
passages), or *Haggadat Tehillim” (*'Aruk,? s.v. 
Wp, and in six other passages). From the twelfth 
century it was called also * Shoher Tob” (see Mid- 
rash Tehilim, ed. Buber, Introduction, pp. 35 et 
seqg.), because it begins with the verse Prov, xi. 
29, “Shoher tob," etc. The true midrash covers 
only Ps. i-cxviii.; and this is all that is found 
either in the manuscripts or in the first edition (Con- 
stantinople, 1512). In the second edition (Salonica, 
1515) a supplement was added covering, with the 
exception of two psalms, Ps. exix.-cl. The author 
of this supplement was probably R. Mattithiah Yiz- 
hari of Saragossa, who collected the scattered hag- 
gadot on Ps. exix.-cl. from the Yalkut, adding 
comments of his own, Since there are in the Yal- 
kut no haggadic interpretations of Ps. cxxiii. and 
exxxi., the author of the supplement included no 
haggadic sentences on these two psalms. This omis- 
sion has been supplied by Buber, in his very full 
edition of the Midrash Tehillim, by printing, under 
the superscription of the two psalms, collectanea 
from the Pesikta Rabbati, Sifre, Numbers Rabbah, 
and the Babylonian Talmud, so that the midrash 
in its present form covers the entire Dook of 
Psalms. | 

The name of the editor and the date of the redac- 
tion of the true midrash (Ps. i.-ex viii.) can not now 
be determined. 'The assumption that R. Johanan or 
R. Simon, the son of R. Judah ha-Nasi, edited it can 
not be substantiated (comp. Buber, /.e. pp. 38-4). It 
may, on the eontrary, be shown that the midrash is 
not the work of a single editor. There are many 
passages containing the same thought. Substan- 

tially the same haggadot appear in 

A different forms in different passages, 

Composite e.g., Ps. vii., No. 6 and Ps. xviii., No. 

Work. 18; Ps. xviii., No. 25 and Ps. xcv., 

No. 8; Ps. xviii., No. 26 and Ps. ciii., 

No. 9; Ps. xxvii., No. 7 and Ps. xciv., No. 5; Ps. 

xlv., No. 4 and Ps. c., No. 4; Ps. xci., No. 6 and 
Ps. civ., No. 8. 

It has been said that the date of the redaction of 
the midrash can not be determined. Haggadic col- 
lections on the Psalms were made at a very early 
time, and are mentioned several times in the Tal- 
mudim and in Genesis Rabbah, e.g., Yer. Kil. ix. 
39b; Yer. Ket. xii. 8, 85a; Gen. R. xxxiii. 2; Kid. 
33a (comp. Rashi ad loc.). But it can not possibly 
be assumed that the haggadah collections on the 
Psalms are identical with the present Midrash Te- 
hillim, since the latter contains many elements of 
later date. Itcannotbedenied, however, that much 
material from those old collections is included in the 
present midrash. It must therefore beassumed that 
parts of the old collections had been preserved 
among the later haggadists. "Then, when a midrash 
to the Psalms was undertaken together with the 
other midrashim, homilies and comments on single 
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verses were collected from the most diverse sources, 
and were arranged together with the carlier hag- 
gadic material on the Psalms, following the se- 
quence of the Psalms themselves. In the course of 
time this collection was supplemented and enlarged 
by the additions of various collections and editors, 
until the Midrash Tehillim finally took its present 
form, Its definitive completion must, according to 
Zunz, be assigned to the last centuries of the period 
of the Geonim, without attempting to determine an 
exact date. But Zunz’s assumption, that the mid- 
rash was compiled in Italy, can not be accepted. 

The work was edited in Palestine, as 


Mode and appears from the language, style, and 
Date of manner of hageadic interpretations. 
Com- Nearly all the amoraim mentioned in 
pilation. it are Palestinians, and the few Baby- 


lonian amoraim referred to, e.g., R. 
Hisda, are mentioned also in Yerushalmi (comp. 
Buber, /.c. p. 32, note 181). 

The midrash contains homilies on the Psalms and 
comments on single verses and even on single words. 
The homilies are as a rule introduced with the 
formula *as Scripture says." In onlv a few cases 
are they introduced as in the other midrashim, with 
the formula * Rabbi N. N. has begun the discourse," 
or *Rabbi N. N. explains the Biblical passage." 
Among the comments on single verses are many 
which are based ou the difference of “keri” and 
" ketib " as well as on the variant spellings of words, 
plene and defective. Many words, also, are ex- 
plained according to the numerical value of the 
letters (GEMATRIA) or by analysis of their compo- 
nent parts (NOTARIKON) as well as by the substitu- 
tion of other vowels (“al-tikri”; comp. the collation 
of all these passages in Buber, Le. p. 10a, b). The 
midrash is prone to interpreting numbers, contrib- 
uting likewise thereby important observations on 
the number of the Psalms and of the sectionsof the 
Pentateuch as well as on the number of verses in 
various Psalms. "Thusit enumerates 175 sections of 


the Pentateuch, 147 psalms (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xix. 
22), and nine verses in Ps. xx. (Midr. Teh. to Ps. 


mx. 2). 

The midrash contains, besides, a number of sto- 
ries, legends, parables, proverbs, and sentences, with 
many ethical and halakie maxims. Of the interest- 
ing myths may be mentioned that of Remus and 

Romulus, to suckle whom God sends 

Legends a she-wolf (Midr. Teh. to Ps. x. 6; 

and Myths. Buber, Ze., p. 45a), and the legend of 

Emperor Hadrian, who wished to 
measure the depth of the Adriatic Sea (Midr. Teh. 
to Ps. xciii. 6; Buber, Lc. p. 208a, b) Amone the 
proverbs which are found only in this midrash may 
be mentioned the following: * Walls have ears? 
(Midr. Teh. to Ps. vii. 1; Buber, Lc. p. 81b), z.e., 
care should be taken in disclosing secrets even in a 
locked room (comp. Rashi in Ber. 8b, who quotes 
this proverb). “Wo to the living who prays to the 
dead; wo to the hero who has need of the weak ; 
wo to the seeing who asks help of the blind: and 
wo to the century in which a woman is the leader” 
(Midr. Teh, to Ps. xxii. 20; Buber, Le. p. 96b). 
Many a custom may be traced to this midrash, OG 
that of not drinking any water on the Sabbath be- 


fore the evening (Tur and Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 

Hayyim, 291; comp. Midr. Teh., ed. Buber, p. 51b, 

note 48). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, Introduction, 
Wilna, 1891; J. Theodor, Ueber S. Duber's Midrasch Te- 
hillim, reprinted from the Menorah, Literaturblatt, Ham- 
burg ; Zunz, G. V. pp. 266-268, 

J. Z. T. 
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PSALMS OF SOLOMON, THE: Pseudepi- 
graphic work not contained in the Septuagint (and 
therefore not included in the Apocrypha). At pres- 
ent it exists only in Greek and in translations made 
from the Greek; but it is probable that it was writ- 
ten originally in Hebrew. It is Palestinian, and 
Hebrew was the natural language for a Palestinian 
Jew; the rude and sometimes unintelligible char- 
acter of the Greek and the fact that a number 
of its obscurities may be ascribed to a misunder- 
standing of Hebrew words make it probable that 
the Greck work isa translation of a Hebrew orig- 
inal, Thus, for example, the impossible vo? eieiv 
(* to say ”; oNb) of ii. 29 may easily have arisen from 
a miswriting or misunderstanding of 4195 (for 3555; 
"to change?; comp. Hos. iv. 7); and the future 
tense in ii. 12 and elsewhere may be due to a falso in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew imperfect. It is uncer- 
tain when and why the psalms were ascribed to Solo- 
mon; the simplest explanation is that as David was 
reckoned theauthor of most of the canonical psalms, 
this later production was ascribed to Solomon, who 
stood next to David in literary glory, and was the 
titular author of two psalms of the Psalter. 

The book consists of eighteen psalms, the con- 
tents of which may be summarized as follows: suf- 
fering inflicted by foreign invasion (i., viii.); dese- 
cration of Jerusalem and the Temple, death in 
Egypt of the invader (ii); debauchery of Jewish 
" men-pleasers ” (iv.); recognition of God's justice in 
rewarding the pious and in punishing the wicked 
(iii, vl, ix., X., xiii., xiv., xv.); expectation of and 
prayer for divine intervention (vii., xi., xii., xvi); 
description of the Messiah (xvii., xviii.). 

A definite mark of date is given by the mention 
Gi. 80, 81) of Pompey's death (48 n.c.). The polit- 
ical situation depicted (the delivery of the city to 
the invader, the slaughter of the Jews, and the pol- 
lution of the Temple) answers fairly well to the ac- 
count of Pompey's conquest (68 n.c.) given by Jose- 
phus (* Ant.” xiv. 8, § 4); and there is no need to 
suppose a reference to Antiochus Epiphanes or 
Herod. The composition of the psalms may be as- 
signed to 45 B.C., or, less exactly, to the period 70- 
40 B.c. The date of the Greek translation is un- 
certain. 

The description of the internal situation reflects 
the struggle between the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees. The author is a Pharisee, devoted to the 
Law, with a high moral standard, but animated by 
a bitter hatred of the “wicked” Sadducees, whose 
ethical failings he doubtless exaggerates, and by 
hostility to the Hasmonean dynasty (viii. 18-26). 

The Messiah is a son of David (in opposition to 
the Maccabean priest-kings and the Levitical Mes- 
siab [see Mrssram]), a man without supernatural 
power, raised up by God to purge Jerusalem and 
to reign in peace over all nations, "The description 
of him is taken largely from the Prophets and the 
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Psalter. He is called in the text (xvii. 36) “the 
lord Messiah,” or “anointed one, lord  (yploros 
kbpioc), Which is perhaps a clerical error for “the 
anointed of the Lord,” the common expression. This 
conception of his character, destined to be perma- 
nent, is a return, natural under the circumstances, to 
the Old Testament representation (see MxssraAn). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. von Gebhardt, Die Psalmen. Satomo's, 
Leipsie, 1805 (Greek text and history of MSS.); H. B. Swete, 
The Old Testament in Greek, vol. iii., 2d ed., Cambridge, 
Eng., 1899; Ryle and James, The Psalms of Solomon, ib. 
3891 (Greek text, Eng. transl., and introduetion); Kittel, in 
Kautzsch, Apokryphen, Leipsic, 1898 (German transl. and in- 
troduction); Geiger, in Jüd. Zeit. 1868, vi.; Wellhausen, Die 
Pharister und die Sadducder, Appendix, 18/4; M. Vernes, 
Hist. des Idées Messianiques, 1874 ; Schürer, Hist. of Jewish 


People, ii., p. iii; M. James, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, S.v. 


PSALTERY. See HARP AND LYRE. 


PSANTIR, JACOB BEN ZELIG: Rumanian 
historical writer; born at Botoshani June 6, 1820; 
died in Bucharest March 22, 1901. From his child- 
hood he devoted himself to the study of music, 
and at an early age he became conductor of a band 
of traveling Gipsy musicians. Once Psantir and his 
band were invited to play at a festival given in the 
monastery of Neamtz. A dispute arose between the 
guests on the Jewish question, some of them main- 
taining that all the Rumanian Jews were foreign- 
porn, Psantir was then asked how long his family 
had lived in Rumania. He answered, “for several 
centuries, as may be seen by tumulary inscriptions 
found in the cemetery of Botoshani.” 

This incident determined Psantir’s subsequent 
carcer. He began to write a history of his family, 
but as he proceeded with it his ambition moved him 
to enlarge the scope of his work until it finally em- 
braced the history of the Jews of Rumania. For 
five years, though possessing very limited means, 
he traveled throughout Rumania, visiting the cem- 
eteries and studying the communal documents. The 
results of his labors were published in two works 
written in Judeeo-German, and respectively entitled 
“Dibre ha-Yamim la-Arzot Rumania” (Jassy, 1871) 
and “Korot ha-Yehudim be-Rumania” (Lemberg, 


1873). A Rumanian edition of both works was pub- 


lished at Bucharest in 1877. 

Psantir is the author also of two works which re- 
main in manuscript: “Ha-Sablanut ha-Datit þe- 
Rumania,” on religious tolerance in Rumania, and 
* Ha-Kosem," on magicians and their villainies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ozar ha-Sifrut, iii. 86 et seq. 

B. I. Bn. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHA: Literally “books hav- 
ing false titles," fraudulently or erroneously ascribed 
to the authors whose names they bear, Thus Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus speaks of “ pseudepigraphic 
orations” of Demosthenes; that is, orations com- 
monly attributed to Demosthenes, and included in 
collective editions of his works, but not really by 
him (* De Admirabili Vi Dicendi in Demosthene," 
ch. lvii). Similarly Serapion, Bishop of Antioch 
(190-903), says concerning the Gospel of Peter: “We 
receive Peter and the other apostles even as Christ; 
but the writings [*Pseudepigrapha"] which are 
falsely inscribed with their names we reject ” (in 
Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl.” vi. 12). 

By Protestant scholars the term “ Pseudepig- 
rapha” is employed to designate a class of extra- 
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canonical writings, in the main of Jewish origin, 
which Catholics, in accordance with ancient Chris- 
tian usage, generally call Apocrypha (see JEW. 
Encyc, ii. 1b, s.c. APocrypma, $1, end). Many of 
these writings are pseudonymous; but others are 
anonymous, so that the name * Pseudepigrapha " is 
applicable to the whole class only “a potiori." Those 
who introduced it doubtless had primarily in miud 
the apocalpyses, such as IV Esdras, in which the 
ascription of authorship to some famous man of an- 
cient times is an essential part of the fiction. 

The books included under the name “ Pseudepig- 
rapha " are many and various; several of the most 
important have been brought to light in recent 
times, and fresh discoveries are continually being 
made. The most noteworthy of these writings are 
enumerated in the articles APOCRYPHA and APOCA- 
LYPSE. See also SIBYLLINES and the separate arti- 
cles on the several books. 

"T. G. F. M. 


PSEUDO-ARTAPANUS. See ARTAPANTS. 


PSEUDO-MESSIAHS: Persons who claim to 
be the deliverers of Israel divinely appointed to bring 
about the establishment of the promised Messianic 
kingdom. Some of the pseudo-Messiahs who have 
arisen at various epochs were impostors seeking 
to exploit the credulity of the masses for selfish 
purposes; others, victims of their own beliefs or de- 
lusions. All of them had as their goal the resto- 
ration of Israel to its native land. Some sought 
to accomplish this through penitence, fasting, and 
prayer, and looked forward to miracles to assist 
them; others appealed to arms. Tn connection with 
their Messianic róle, some enacted the part of 
religious reformers, introducing innovations and 
even trying to subvert the existing Judaism. As 

there existed a belief in two Messiahs 

Two —an Ephraitie Messiah, who would 
Messiahs. be ihe forerunner of the Davidic Mes- 
siah—there appear among the pseudo- 

Messiahs botn those who claim to be the Messiah 


of the house of David and those who pretend to be 
the Messiah, son of Joseph. Their influence was 


mostly local and temporary; some, however, suc- 
ceeded in attracting large numbers of followers, 
and created movements that lasted for considerable 
periods. The effects of these Messianic movements 
were pernicious. Many of these Messiahs and their 
followers lost their lives in the course of their ac- 
tivities; and they deluded the people with false 
hopes, created dissensions, gave rise to sects, and 
even lost many to Judaism. 

The pseudo-Messiahs begin to appear with the end 
of the Hasmonean dynasty, when Rome commenced 
its work of crushing the independence of Judea. 
For the maintenance of the endangered state the 
people looked forward to a Messiah. 

From Josephus it appears that in the first century 

before the destruction of the Temple 


In the auumber of Messiahs arose promising 
First relief from the Roman yoke, and 
Century. finding ready followers. Josephus 


speaks of them thus: “ Another body 
of wicked men also sprung up, cleaner in their hands, 
but more wicked in their intentions, who des- 


Pseudo-Messiahs 
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troyed the peace of the city no less than did these 
murderers [the Sicarii]. For they were deccivers 
and deluders of the people, and, under pretense 
of divine illumination, were for innovations and 
changes, and prevailed on the multitude to act like 
madmen, and went before them in the wilderness, 
pretending that God would there show them signs 
of liberty " (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 18, 8 4; idem, 
“Ant.” xx. S, 8 6). Matt. xxiv. 24, warning against 
"false Christs and false prophets," gives testimony 
to the same effect. "Thus about 44, Josephus re- 
ports, a certain impostor, Theudas, who claimed to 
be a prophet, appeared and urged the people to fol- 
low him with their belongings to the Jordan, which 
he would divide for them. According to Acts v. 
36 (which seems to refer to a different date), he se- 
cured about 400 followers. Cuspius Fadus senta 
troop of horsemen after him and his band, slew many 
of them, and took captive others, together with their 
leader, beheading the latter (^ Ant." xx. 5, & 1). 

Another, an Egyptian, is said to have gathered to- 
gether 80,000 adherents, whom he summoned to the 
Mount of Olives, opposite Jerusalem, promising 
that at his command the walls of Jerusalem would 
fall down, and that heand his followers would enter 
aud possess themselves of the city. But Felix, the 
procurator (c. 55-60), met the throng with his sol- 
diery. The prophet escaped, but those with him 
were killed or taken, and the multitude dispersed 
(č. xx. 8, $ 6; “B. J.” ii. 18, § 5; see also Acts 
xxi, 98). Another, whom Josephus styles an im- 
postor, promised the people “deliverance and free- 
dom from their miseries” if they would follow him 
to the wilderness. Both leader and followers were 
killed by the troops of Festus, the procurator (60- 
62; “Ant.” xx.8,8 10). Even when Jerusalem was 
already in process of destruction by the Romans, 
à prophet, according to Josephus suborned by the 
defenders to keep the people from deserting, an- 
nounced that God commanded them to come to the 
Temple, there to receive miraculous signs of their 
deliverance. Those who came met death in the 
flames (* B. J.” vi. 5, $ 8). 

Unlike these Messiahs, who expected their people's 
deliverance to be achieved through divine inter- 
vention, Menahem, the son of Judas the Galilean and 

grandson of Hezekiah, the leader of 
Menahem the Zealots, who had troubled Herod, 
ben Judah. wasa warrior. When the war broke 

out he attacked Masada with his band, 
armed his followers with the weapons stored there, 
and proceeded to Jerusalem, where he captured 
the fortress Antonia, overpowering the troops of 
Agrippall. Emboldened by his success, he behaved 
as a king, and claimed the leadership of all the 
troops. Thereby he aroused the enmity of Eleazar, 
another Zealot leader, and met death as a result of 
a conspiracy against him (75. ii. 17, § 9). Te is 
probably identical with the Menahem b. Hezekiah 
mentioned in Sanh. 98b, and cailed, with reference 
to Lam. i. 17, “the comforter [^menahbem ?] that 
should relieve" (comp. Hamburger, *R. B. T." 
Supplement, iii. 80). 

With the destruetion of the Temple the appear- 
ance of Messiahs ceased for a time. Sixty years 
later a politico-Messianic movement of large pro- 


portions took place with Bar Kokba at its head. 
This leader of the revolt against Rome was hailed. 
as Messiah-king by Akiba, who referred to him 
Num. xxiv. 17: “There shall come forth a star out. 
of Jacob, and a scepter shall rise out of Israel, and 
shall smite through the corners of Moab,” ete. (Yer. 
Ta'an. iv. 7; Lam. R. to Lam. ii. 2), and Hag. ii. 
21, 22: “I will shake the heavens and the earth and 
I wil overthrow the thrones of kingdoms. d 
(Sanh. 975). Although some, as Johanan b. Torta. 
(Lam. R. to Lam. ii. 2), doubted his Messiahship, 
he seems to have carried the nation with him for 
his undertaking. After stirring up a war (133-135) 
that taxed the power of Rome, he at last met 
his death on the walls of Bethar. His Messianic 
movement ended in defeat and misery for the sur- 
vivors (see Bar Koxsa AND Bar Koksa Wan). 

The unsuccessful issue of the Bar Kokba war put. 
an end for centuries to Messianic movements; but. 
Messianic hopes were none the less cherished. In 
accordance with a computation found in the Tal- 
mud the Messiah was expected in 440 (Sanh. 97b) or 
471 (Ab. Zarah 9b). This expectation in connection 
with the disturbances in the Roman empire attend- 
ant upon invasions, may have raised up the Mes- 
siah who appeared about this time in Crete, and 
who won over the Jewish population to his move- 
ment. He called himself Moses, and promised to 
lead the people, like the ancient Moses, dryshod 
through the sea back to ‘Palestine. 
His followers, convinced by him, left 
their possessions and waited for the 
promised day, when at his command 
many cast themselves into the sea, some finding 
death, others being rescued. The pseudo-Messiah 
himself disappeared (Socrates, * Historia Ecclesias- 
tica," vii. 95; Grütz, * Gesch." 8d ed., iv. 854-855). 

The pseudo-Messiahs that followed played their 
róles in the Orient, and were at the same time relig- 
ious reformers whose work influenced Karaism. At 
the end of the seventh century appeared in Persia 
Ishak ben Ya‘kub Obadiah Abu ‘Isa al-Isfahani of 
Ispahan (for other forms of his name and for his. 
sect see ^J. Q. R.” xvi. 768, 770, 771; Grütz, Le. 
v., notes lo and 17). He dived in the reign of the 
Ommiad calif ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (684-705). 
He claimed to be the last of the five forerunners of 
the Messiah and to have been appointed by God to 
free Israel. According to some he was himself the 
Messiah. Having gathered together a large number 
of followers, he rebelled against the calif, but was. 
defeated and slain at Rai. His followers claimed 
that he was inspired and urged as proof the fact 
that he wrote books, although he was ignorant of 
reading and writing. He founded the first sect 
that arose in Judaism after the destruction of the 
Temple (see ISHAK BEN YAKUB OBADIAH ABU 
‘ISA AL-ISFAMANI). 

Ishak’s disciple Yudghan, called “Al-Ra‘i” 
(= “the shepherd of the flock of his people”), who 
lived in the first half of the eighth century, declared 
himself to be a prophet, and was by his disciples 
regarded asa Messiah. He came from Hamadan, 
aid tatight doctrines which he claimed to have 
received through prophecy. According to Shah- 
ristani, he opposed the belief in anthropomor- 


Moses 
of Crete. 
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phism, tau ght the doctrine of free will, and held that 
the Torah had an allegorical meaning in addition to 
its literal one. He was thus, according to Grütz 
(Le. v. 467), a Jewish Motazilite. He admonished 
his followers to lead an ascetic life, to abstain from 
meat and wine, and to pray and fast often, follow- 
ing in this his master Abu ‘Isa. He held that the 
observance of the Sabbath and festivals was merely 
amatter of memorial. After his death his followers 
formed a sect, the Yudghanites, who believed that 
their Messiah had not died, but would return (comp. 
Grütz, l.e. note 17, § 4, 18, & 1; Hebr. ed., iii. 508, 
511). 

Between 790 and 723 a Syrian, Serene (his name 
is given variously in the sources as Sherini, Sheria, 
Serenus, Zonoria, Saüra; see Griitz, l.e. 
v. 401-402), appeared as the Messiah. 
The immediate occasion for his. ap- 
pearance may have been the restriction of the liber- 
‘ties of the Jews by the calif Omar IL. (7 17-720) and 
his proselytizing efforts. On the political side this 
Messiah promised the expulsion of the Moham- 
medans and the restoration of the Jews to the Holy 
Land. He had followers even in Spain, where the 
Jows were suffering under the oppressive taxation of 
their now Arab rulers; and many left their homes 
for the new Messiah. Like Abu ‘Isa and Yudghan, 
Serene also was a religious reformer. He was hos- 
tile to rabbinie Judaism. His followers disregarded 
the dietary laws, the rabbinically instituted prayers, 
and the prohibition against the * wine of libation "; 
they worked on the second day of the festivals; they 
did not write marriage and divorce documents ac- 
cording to Talmudic prescriptions, and did not re- 
gard the Talmudic prohibition against the marriage 
of near relatives (see Griitz, Lc. note 14). Serene 
was arrested. Brought before Calif Yazid, he de- 
clared that he had acted only in jest, whereupon he 
was handed over to the Jews for punishment. His 
followers were received back into the fold upon 
giving up their heresy. | 

Under the influence of the Crusades the number 
of Messiahs increased, and the twelfth century re- 
cords many of them. One. appeared in France (c. 
1087), and was slain by the French; another ap- 
peared in the province of Cordova (c. 1117), and one 
in Fez (e. 1127). Of these three nothing is known 
beyond the mention of them in Maimonides' * Ig- 
geret Teman.” 

The next important Messianic movement appears 
again in Persia. David Alroy or Alrui, who was 
born in Kurdistan, about 1160 declared himself a 


Serene. 


Messiah. Taking advantage of his 
David personal popularity, the disturbed 
Alroy. and weakened condition of the calif- 


ate, and the discontent of the Jews, 
who were burdened with a heavy poll-tax, he set out 
upon his political schemes, asserting that he had 
been sent by God to free the Jews from the Moham- 
medan yoke and to lead them back to Jerusalem. 
For this purpose he summoned the warlike Jews of 
the neighboring district of Adherbaijan and also his 
coreligionists of Mosul and Bagdad to come armed 
to his aid and to assist in the capture of Amadia. 
From this point his career is enveloped in legend. 
His movement failed; and he is said to have been 
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assassinated, while asleep, by his own father-in-law. 
A heavy fine was exacted from the Jews for this 
uprising. After his death Alroy had many followers 
in Khof, Salmas, Tauris, and Maragha, and these 
formed a sect called the Menahemists, from the Mes- 
sianie name “Menahem,” assumed by their founder. 
See ALROY, or ALRUI, DAVID. 

Soon after Alroy an alleged forerunner of the 
Messiah appeared in Yemen (in 1172) just when the 
Mohammedans were making determined efforts to 
convert the Jews living there. He declared the 
misfortunes of the time to be prognostications of the 
coming Messianic kingdom, and called upon the 
Jews to divide their property with the poor. This 
pseudo-Messiah was the subject of Maimonides' 
“Iggeret Teman.” He continued his activity for a 
year, when he was arrested by the Mohammedan 
authorities and beheaded—at his own suggestion, it 
is said, in order that he might prove ihe truth of 
his mission by returning to life. 

With Abraham ben Samuel ABULAFIA (b. 1240; 
d. after 1991), the cabalist, begin the pseudo-Messiahs 
whose activity is deeply influenced by their cabalistic 
speculations. As a result of his mystic studies, 

Abulafia came to believe first that he 
Abraham was a prophet; and in a prophetic 
Abulafia. book which he published in Urbino 
(1279) he declared that God had spoken 
to him. In Messina, on the island of Sicily, where 
he was well received and won disciples, he declared 
himself (in a work which he published Nov., 1284) 
to be the Messiah and announced 1290 as the year 
for the Messiavic era to begin. Solomon ben Adret, 
who was appealed to with regard to Abulafia’s 
claims, condemned him, and some congregations de- 
clared against him. Persecuted in Sicily, he went 
to the island of Comino near Malta (c. 1288), still as- 
serting in his writings his Messianic mission. His 
end is unknown. Two of his disciples, Joseph Gi- 
katilla and Samuel, both from Medinaceli, later 
claimed to be prophets and miracle-workers. The 
latter foretold in mystic language at Ayllon in 
Segovia the advent of the Messiah. NE 

Another pretended prophet was Nissim ben Abra- 
ham, active in Avila. His followers told of him that, 
although ignorant, he had been suddenly endowed, 
by an angel, with the power to write a mystic work, 
«The Wonder of Wisdom," with a commentary 
thereon. Again an appeal was made to Solomon 
ben Adret, who doubted Nissim's prophetie preten- 
sion and urged careful investisation. The prophet 
continued his activity, nevertheless, and even fixed 
the last day of the fourth month, Tammuz, 1295, as 
the date for the Messiah’s coming. The credulous 
prepared for the event by fasting and almsgiving, 
and came together on the appointed day. ‘But in- 
stead of finding the Messiah, some saw on their 
garments little crosses, perhaps pinned on by unbe- 
lievers to ridicule the movement. In their disap- 
pointment some of Nissim’s followers are said to 
have gone over to Christianity. What became of 
the prophet is unknown. 

After the lapse of a century another false Messiah 
came forward with Messianic pretensions. Accord- 
ing to Gritz (l.c. vill, 404), this pretended Messiah 
is to be identified with Moses Botarel of Cisneros. 


Pseudo-Messiahs 
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One of his adherents and partizans was Hasdai 
Crescas. Their relation is referred to by Geronimo 
da Santa Fé in his speech at the disputation in Tor- 
tosa 1418 (comp. Grütz, l.e.). 

Another century later, in 1502, Asher Lemmlein 
(Liimmlein), a German proclaiming himself a fore- 
runner of the Messiah, appeared in Istria, near Ven- 
ice, and announced that if the Jews would be peni- 

tent and practise charity the Messiah 


Asher would come within half a year, and 
Lemmlein. a pillar of cloud and of smoke would 
precede the Jews on their return to 

Jerusalem. He found believers in Italy and Ger- 


many, even among the Christians. In obedience to 
his preaching, people fasted and prayed and gave 
alms to prepare for the coming of the Messiah, so 
that the year came to be known as the “year of 
penitence.” But the “Messiah” either died or dis- 
appeared (see LEMMLEIN, ASHER). 

Among the pseudo-Messiahs are to be included 
David Reubeni and Solomon Molko. The former 
pretended to be the ambassador and brother of the 
King of KuarpAn—a town and former district of 
Arabia, in which the descendants of the tribes of 
Rueben and Gad were supposed to dwell—and sent to 
the pope and powers of Europe to secure cannon and 
firearms for war against the Mohammedans, who, he 
said, prevented the union of the Jews living on the 
two sides of the Red Sea. He denied expressly that 
he was a Messiah or a prophet (comp, Fuenn, * Kenc- 
set Yisrael,” p. 256), claiming that he was merely a 

warrior. The credence which he found 


Reubeni at the papal court in 1524, the recep- 

and tion accorded to him in 1525 at the 
Solomon Portuguese court (whither he came at 
Molko. the invitation of John III. and where 


he at first received the promise of 
help), the temporary cessation of persecution of the 
Maranos—all gave the Portuguese and Spanish Ma- 
ranos reason to believe that Reubeni was a forerunner 
of the Messiah. Sclaya, inquisitor of Badajoz, com- 
plained tothe King of Portugal that a Jew who had 
come from the Orient (referring to Reubeni) had 
filled the Spanish Maranos with the hope that the 
Messiah would come and lead Israel from all lands 
back to Palestine, and that he had even emboldened 
them to overt acts (comp. Grütz, Lc. ix. 032). A 
spirit of expectancy was aroused by Reubeni's stay 
in Portugal. A Marano woman in the region of 
Ilerara in Puebla de Alcocer declared herself a 
prophetess, had visions, and promised to lead her 
coreligionists to the Holy Land. She and many 
who believed in her were burned. 

A more important result of Reubeni’s coming than 
such a phenomenon is the return to Judaism of the 
Marano Diogo Pires (b. e. 1501; d. 1532), an event 
of which Reubeni was perhaps the cause (see MOLKO, 
SOLOMON). 


To some extent belong here also the cabalists 


Isaac Luria, the founder of the modern school of 
Cabala, and Hayyim Vital Calabrese, 
his chief disciple and successor. Both 
claimed to be Ephraitic Messiahs, 
forerunners of the Davidic Messiah. 
Isaac LURIA (b. 1584 in Jerusalem; d. 1572 in 
Safed) taught in his mystic system the transmi- 


Isaac 
Luria. 


gration and superfetation of souls, and believed 
himself to possess the soul of the Messiah of the 
house of Joseph and to have it as his mission to 
hasten the coming of the Messiah of the house of 
David through the mystic improvement of souls, 
Having developed his cabalistic system in Egypt 
without finding many followers, he went to Safed 
about 1569. There he met Hayyim Vital Calabrese, 
to whom he revealed his secrets and through whom 
he secured many disciples. To these he taught se- 
cretly his Messinhship. He believed that the Mes- 
sianic era would commence in the beginning of the 
second half of the second day (of the year 1000) 
after the destruction of the Temple, 2.e., in 1568. 

On Luria's death Hayyim Vital Calabrese (b. 
1548; d. 1620 at Damascus) claimed to be the Eph- 
raitic Messiah and preached of the speedy advent of 
the Messianic era. In 1574 Abraham SHALOM, a 
pretender to the Davidic Messiahship, it seems, sent 
to Vital, saying that he (Shalom) was the Davidic 
Messiah, whereas Vital was the Messiah of the house 
of Joseph. He urged Vital to go to Jerusalem and 
stay there for at least two years, whereupon the 
divine spirit would come upon him. Shalom bade 
Vital, furthermore, not to fear death, the fate of the 
LEphraitie Messiah, as he would seek to save him 
from this doom (see Fuenn, /.c. p. 858). 

Another Messiah is reported by Lent (* De Pseudo- 
Messiis,” ch. iv., § 15) to have appeared in Coroman- 
delin 1615(see Jost, * Gesch. der Israeliten," viii.481). 

The most important Messianic movement, and one 
whose influence was wide-spread throughout the 
Jewry, lasting in some quarters over a century, 
was that of SrrABBETIIAI ZEBI (b. at Smyrna 1626; 
d. at Dulcigno 1676). 

After his death Shabbethai was followed by a line 
of Messiahs. Jacob Querido, son of Joseph Filosof, 
and brother of the fourth wife of Shabbethai, became 
the head of the Shabbethaians in Salonica, being re- 
garded by them as the incarnation of Shabbethai. 
IIe pretended to be Shabbethai's son and adopted the 

name Jacob Zebi. With 400 followers 


Shab- he went over to Islam about 1687, 
bethaian  formingasect called the DóxxEm. He 
Pseudo- himself even made a pilgrimage to 
Messiahs. Mecca (c. 1690). After his death his 


son Berechiah or Berokia succeeded 
him (e. 1695-1740), and was similarly regarded as 
Messiah and successor of Shabbethai Zebi. 

A number of Shabbethai’s followers declared 
themselves Messiahs. Miguel (Abraham) Cardoso 
(1630-1706), born of Marano parents, may have been 
initiated into the Shabbethaian movement by Moses 
Pinheiro in Leghorn. He became a prophet of the 
Messiah, and when the latter embraced Islam he 
justified this treason, saying that it was necessary 
for the Messiah to be reckoned among the sinners iu 
order to atone for Israel’s idolatry. He applied Isa. 
lii. to Shabbethai, and sent out epistles to prove 
that Shabbethai was the true Messiah, and he even 
suffered persecution for advocating hiscause. Later 
he considered himself as the Ephraitic Messiah, as- 
serting that he had marks on his body which were 
proof of this. He preached and wrote of the 
speedy coming of the Messiah, fixing different dates 
until his death (see CARDOSO, MIGUEL). 
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Another follower of Shabbethai who remained 
faithful to him, Mordecai Mokiah (“the Rebuker ”) 
of Eisenstadt, also pretended to bea Messiah. His 
period of activity was from 1678 to 1682 or 1688. 
He preached at first that Shabbethai was the true 
Messiah, that his conversion was for mystic reasons 
necessary, that he did not die but would reveal 
himself within three years after his supposed death, 
and pointed to the persecution of the Jews in Oran 

(by Spain), in Austria, and in France, 
Mordecai and to the pestilence in Germany as 
Mokiah.  prognostications of his coming. He 
found a following among Hungarian, 
Moravian, and Bohemian Jews. Going a step fur- 
ther, he declared that he was the Davidic Messiah. 
Shabbethai, according to him, was only the Ephra- 
itic Messiah and was furthermore rich, and therefore 
could not accomplish the redemption of Israel. He 
(Mordecai), being poor, was the real Messiah and 
at the same time the incarnation of the soul of the 
Ephraitic Messiah. Italian Jews heard of him and in- 
vited him to Italy. He went there about 1680, and re- 
ceived a warm welcomein Reggioand Modena. He 
spoke of Messianic preparations which he had to 
make in Rome, and hinted at having perhaps to 
adopt Christianity outwardly. Denounced to the 
Inquisition, or advised to leave Italy, he returned to 
Bohemia, and then went to Poland, where he is said 
to have become insane. From his timea sect began 
to form there, which still existed at the beginning of 
the Mendelssohnian era. 

Another Messiah of the Shabbethaians was Lóbele 
PnRossNITZ (a partizan of Mordecai), whose theory 
was that God had resigned the dominion of the 
world to the “ pious one,” 2.e., the one who had en- 
tered into the depths of the Cabala. Such a repre- 
sentative of God had been Shabbethai, whose soul 
had passed into other “pious” men, into Jonathan 
Eybeschütz and into himself. Another, Isaiah 
Hasid (a brother-in-law of the Shabbethaian Judah 
Hasid), who lived in Mannheim, secretly claimed to 
be the resurrected Messiah, although publicly he 
had abjured Shabbethaian beliefs. Jonathan Eybe- 
schütz may have been regarded by some Shabbe- 
thaians as the Davidic Messiah (see Grütz, l.c. note 
7, and p. 829). 

The last of the Shabbethaian Messiahs was Jacob 
Frank (b. 1726 in Podolia; d. 1791), founder of the 


Frankists. In his youth he had been brought into 
relation with the Dónmeh. . Hetaught 

Jacob that by metempsychosis the same Mes- 
Frank. siah soul had dwelt in David, Elijah, 


Jesus, Mohammed, Shabbethai Zebi 
and his followers to Berechiah, and finally in him 
(Frank), Having secured a following among Turk- 
ishand Wallachian Jews, he came in 1755 to Podolia, 
where the Shabbethaians were in need of a leader, 
and revcaled himself to them as the reincarnation of 
thesoulof Berechiah. Inaccordance with the Shab- 
" bethaian trinitarian doctrine of the Deity, he laid 
stress on the idea of the “holy king" who was at the 
same time Messiah, and he accordingly called himself 
“santo señor” (=“ holy lord”). His followers claimed 
he performed miracles; and they even prayed to him. 
His purpose, as well as that of his sect, was to uproot 
Talmudic Judaism. He was forced to leave Podolia ; 


and his followers were persecuted. Returning in 
1759, he advised his followers to embrace Christian- 
ity, and about 1,000 were converted. He himself 
was converted in Warsaw Nov., 1759. Later his 
insincerity was exposed, and he was imprisoned as a 
heretic, remaining, however, even in prison the head 
of this sect (see FRANK, JACOB, AND THE F'RANKISTS). 

Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (b. 1707 in Padua; d. 
1747), the poet, also believed himself to be a Mes- 


siah. He had early been initiated into the Cabala. 
Self-deluded as a result of his occupa- 

Moses tion with the Zohar, and influenced by 
Luzzatto. the cabalistic atmosphere in which he 


lived, he believed that a divine spirit 
had given to him an insight into its mysteries, 
and at last fancied himself to be destined by 
means of the “Second Zohar,” which he wrote, to 
redeem Israel (see Grütz, /.c. x. 873, note 1; idem, 
Hebrew ed., viii. 989, note 1). His Cabala was at 
first kept within a narrow circle of disciples. When 
the secret was revealed, an oath was exacted of Luz- 
zatto that he would refrain from writing, publishing, 
and teaching his doctrines unless he went to Pales- 
tine. He returned to his cabalistic activity, and 
was several times excommunicated. About 1744 
he went to Palestine, there to engage in his cabalis- 
tic studies undisturbed, or to fill his Messianic róle; 
and there he died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. passim; Hamburger, R. D. T. 
s.v. Messiase: M. Gaster, in Jew. Chron. Feb. 11 and March 
11, 1898: A. M. Hyamson, False Messiahs, in Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Ixix. 19-89; Johannis à Lent, De Judcworum 
Pseudo-Messiis. 

K. H. G. F. 

PSEUDO-PHOCYLIDES: A Jud:o-Hellenis- 
tic poet and the author of a didactic poem in epic 
style of 250 verses. He assumed the name of the 
ancient gnomic bard Phocylides of Miletus; and 
medieval scholars, regardless of criticism, accepted 
his composition as a genuine classic work. Since 
its ethical teachings are of the highest, and in entire 
harmony with Christian and monotheistic doctrines, 
it was used until the sixteenth century and even 
later as one of the most popular school manuals of 
epic style; and only after classical philology had been 
firmly established on a critical basis was discarded 
the naive belief that an ancient heathen poet had 
preached monotheism and a system of ethics of 
equal purity centuries before Christianity was 
known. 

The problem of the authorship of this poem was 
first solved by Jacob Bernays in 1856. He proved 
that the composition was entirely dependent on the 

Bible and was directly opposed to 


. Author- heathenisti, while there was no allu- 
ship De- sion whatever in it to Christianity or 
termined to the New Testament, which showed 
by Jacob that it was absolutely uninfluenced by 
Bernays. Christian teachings. He proved also 


that the source of the most essential 
teachings of the work is the Pentateuch. These 
precepts are especially the so-called law of reason, 
which the author hoped would appear acceptable to 
the Gentiles; for such prohibitions as those respect- 
ing eating flesh torn by an animal (= “ terefah ” ; 
verses 189, 147-148: comp. Ex. xxii. 80), or taking 
the mother bird and her brood together from the 
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nest (verse 84; comp. Deut. xxii. 6), may be consid- 
ered moral laws. Commandments which apply es- 
pecially to the Jews are not mentioned by pseudo- 
Phocylides, since he could not hope that the Gentiles 
would listen to them. It was, therefore, the laws 
that were binding upon the Noachidz which the 
pseudo-Phocylides preached (Krauss, in “R. E. J.” 
xlvii. 82); he, however, omitted the prohibition 
against idolatry, which he, curiously enough, did 
not attack, probably for the simple reason that he 
wished to preserve his anonymity, in which case he 
does not deserve in any degree Bernays’ reproach of 
lukewarmness and cowardice. 

The essentially Jewish character of the poem of 
pseudo-Phocylides is proved by the fact that his 
precepts may all be traced to the Bible. Bernays 
confined his parallels to the Pentateuch; but later 

investigators have carried the search 

Jewish further and have shown that the au- 

Character thor drew largely on other books of 
of Poem. the Bible, especially the gnomic liter- 
ature, Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, 
as well as on Apocryphal writings, such as Ecclesi- 
asticus (see I. Lévi, *L'Ecclésiastique," part ii., p. 
lxiv., Paris, 1901) and the Wisdom of Solomon. To 
verse 129, in which the Logos is described as being 
inspired by God, an exact parallel is found in Wis- 
dom vii. 24-95; and the statement in verse 106, 
“The spirit is lent by God to men, and is His very 
likeness," finds its closest analogue in Wisdom ii. 
98. Inaddition to Bernays and Gomar, Arthur Lud- 
wich has contributed much to the establishment of 
a correct text of the poem. 

Whether pseudo-Phocylides won success among 
the Gentiles by his moral teachings is quite unknown. 
This question might perhaps be answered if the time 
and authorship of the poem were established. Con- 
cerning the date of its composition it can only be said 
that it was written after the completion of the Sep- 
tuagint, but before Christianity (which the author to- 
tally ignores) had become widely known, since after 
this time—in other words, after 150 c. e. —the new re- 
ligion would have demanded mention. It would seem 
that the home of theauthor was Alexandria; forthere 
all the conditions for such a pseudepigraphical work 
were existent. This view is perhaps confirmed by 
the strict prohibition of the dissection of the ca- 
daver, a prohibition which is based by the author 
upon the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
(verses 104-105), although this argument can not be 
pressed far, since the passage is very possibly a 
Christian or a pagan interpolation (Harnack, * Die 
Chronologie der Altchristlichen Litteratur,” i. 589, 
Leipsic, 1897). 

'The poem does not seem to have been well known; 
for the Church Fathers Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius, who eagerly collected everything pertain- 
ing to Judæo -Hellenistic literature, were igno- 
rant of itsexistence. It is remarkable that verses 
5 to 79 of the poem have been incorporated, with 
a simple omission of verses which have a Gentile 
ring, into the Sibyllines (ii. 56-148). The impor- 
tance of the poem lies further in the fact that it was 
used as a text-book in schools at the time of the Ref- 
ormation; and with this object in view it was re- 
printed, annotated, and translated repeatedly after 
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its first edition in 1495. The value and influence 
of the poem have been exaggerated beyond measure 
even in the most recent times; Lemcke makes the 
incorrect assertion that it is older than Alexan- 
drianism, and that it carried Parsecism to Judea, 
where it intluenced all religious life and activity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Bernays, Ueber das Phokylideische Gedicht, 
first published in Jahresbericht des Jüdischen Theologischen 
Seminarszwu Breslau, 1856, then in Gesammelte Abhandlun- 
gen, i. 192-261, Berlin, 1885, where the older literature and the 
amended text are given; Gustav Gomar, De Pseucdo-Phoey- 
lide, in Philologus, xiv. 91-112; K. Sebestyén, A Pseudo- 
Phokylides, Budapest, 1895 (discussion and text). There are 
also studies on the text by A. Hart, in Jahrbücher für Clas- 
sische Philologie, 1868, xcvii.; H. Hinck, ib.; idem, in Rhein- 
isches Museum, new series, 1871, xxvi; and A. Ludwich, 
Lectiones Pscudophocylidece, Königsberg, 18/2. On the new 
manuscript discovered in Janina see Philolagus, lvi. 616-620; 
K. F. A. Lincke, Samaria und Seine Propheten, with a sup- 
plement: Die Weisheitslehre des Phokylides, Griechisch 
und Deutsch, Tübingen, 1903; Grütz, Gesch., 4th ed., iii. 871- 
379, 610-611: and Sehürer, Gesch., 3d ed., iii. 479-476, with 
exhaustive literature. The text has been edited with a critical 
apparatus by Bergk, in Poete Lyrici Græci, 4th ed., ii. T4- 
109, and by Feuling, Phocylides, Poem of Admonition with 
Introduction and Commentaries, translated by Goodwin, 
Andover, Mass., 1579. 


T. S. Kn. 


PSEUDONYMOUS LITERATURE AND 
WRITERS: The habit of adopting literary dis- 
guises is a very old one in Hebrew literature. Ac- 
cording to the views of higher criticism, there are 
alarge number of books of the Old Testament which 
might be included under the foregoing heading. The 
cabalists of later days often chose the names of Rabbi 
Ishmaeland Rabbi Akiba, whom tradition celebrated 
as the greatest teachers of esoteric doctrines. But 
the choice of names was not always as appropriate 
as in these instances. No one, for example, can tell 
why the “Sefer Yezirah " should have been ascribed 
to Abraham, and the *Sifra di-Zeni'uta" to Jacob. 
In these instances, however, it must be borne in 
mind that the pseudo-authorship is perhaps the 
invention of a later day, and that the books were 
originally anonymous (Zunz, “ G. V." 1892, p. 115). 

The employment of pseudonyms may be said to 
have been more in vogue among authors of imag- 
inative and mystic writings, while those who wrote 
halakic works, if they did not acknowledge their au- 
thorship, left them anonymous. In their search for 
great names the pseudonymous writers not only 
leaped over centuries, but even ascended to heaven. 
Thus the “Sefer Razicl” is ascribed to an angel of 
that name. 

The pseudonymous literature of the Middle Ages 
is too extensive to be treated here exhaustively. 

The best-known works, besides those 
Early already mentioned, are: the “ Otiyyot 
Instances. de-Rabbi ‘Akiba”; the “Sefer Bahir,” 
ascribed to Nehunya b. ha-Kanah; the 
“Sefer ha-Taggin,” ascribed to R. Ishmael b. Elisha 
or to the high priest Eli (Zunz, l.e. p. 418, note b); 
and the Zohar, ascribed to R. Simeon b. Yohai. 
This last-named work is perhaps the greatest literary 
forgery of all times, considering the influence it ex- 
erted upon the Jewish people. Of a different charac- 
ter, but no less popular, were the two pseudony mous 
books “Yosippon,” ascribed to Josephus, and the 
* Sefer ha-Yashar," said to have been found during 
the destruction of the Second Temple. 

In modern times the use of literary disguises has 

been more widely adopted; but, at the same time, 
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the number of literary forgeries has considerably 
diminished. Perhaps the last great literary forgery 
was the * Besamim Rosh” (Berlin, 1798) of R. Saul 
Berlin, which he ascribed to R. Asher b. Jehiel. 
Authors have now niore often cause to conceal their 
identity; but the names they assume generally hold, 
as it were, the real name in solution. 

The most ordinary class of pseudonyms is that 
which is composed either of the initial or the final 
letters of theauthor'srealname. Such, for instance, 
is AB(=“father”) for Abraham Berliner, and 
laBeT (= “look ?) for Solomon Löb Rapoport. Oc- 
casionally an author will hide his identity under an 
anagram, composed of the letters which, in the ar- 
rangement of the alphabet, immediately precede or 
follow the initials or final letters of his name. Thus 
the pseudonym pw), which Abraham Baer Dobse- 
witch (ywyraw AYA Dmna) employed, is composed 
of letters which in the alphabet immediately follow 
the final letters of his name. Another common 
method of forming pseudonyms is metathesis, e.g., 
ppy wt? yw yay" for *ppYyUyoye Ds. Sometimes 
the pseudonym is nothing more than a Hebrew 
translation of the author’s family name, as Ish 
Mahshabot for Trachtmann. Less frequent is the 

pseudonym based ona Biblical allu- 

Methods sion, as Ben Tamar for J. L. Perez, an 

of allusion to Gen. xxxviii. 29. Still 
Formation. rarer is the pseudonym based on an- 
other pseudonym. This is met with 
in cases where a writer well known under one 
pseudonym forms another out of the first. Thus 
A. B. Friedberg, known under the pseudonym Har 
Shalom, often signs himself wn, which is an abbre- 
viation of-his pseudonym. The most complicated 
pseudonym, formed by a combination of several of 
the above-mentioned methods, is IP DA ANY fA, 
which is the nom de plume of Joseph Brill of Minsk. 
By metathesis "53p*Dn stands for pppn, “the 
native of Minsk," and mns 72 for INY, according 
to ILSam. ii. 13; and 3Ny, again, contains the initials 
of 543 HDI DN. Finally, there are pseudonyms en- 
tirely independent of the author’s name, but indica- 
tive of the writer’s attitude, as Ahad ha-‘Am (“one 
of the people”) for Asher Günzburg, while others 
are rare Biblical names, as Bukki ben Yogli (Num. 
xxxiv. 22), the pen-name of J. L. Katzenelson. 

In the selected list of pseudonyms that follows 
here only those pen-names have been included which 
have been used by the authors themselves, or which, 
through long usage, have become inseparably asso- 
ciated with an author's works, as, for example, 
Rashi, which is always used for R. Solomon of 
Troyes when mention is made of his writings. Pen- 
names like y«N for Abraham ibn Ezra, 3N for Abra- 
ham Geiger, or yN for De Rossi, belong rather 
toabbreviationsand nicknames. Every name in the 
subjoined list is followed by a corroborative source, 
except in such well-known pseudonyms as require 
no corroboration. The letters within parentheses 
refer to these sources as given in the bibliography 
at the end of this article. It should be added that, 
since the following list is bilingual, some of the let- 
ters of the pseudonyms must, of necessity, appear 
unrepresented in the real name, and, furthermore, 
that the letters N, 3, n, 0, 3, of the pseudonym are 
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not reproduced in the real name when they stand 


for YN 329, POD, 3b, mis, m. The same holds 
good for any combination of these words. 


AUTHORS AND THEIR PSEUDONYMS. 


.N .N = Isaac Euchel. 
J3 .N = Abraham Dobsewitch (* Ha-Meliz," 1869, p. 15). 
5 N = Abraham Ludwipol (S.). 


ole elæ » 


y .N = A. Elyashov (S.). 

N-W .N = Eliezer Skreinka (:n"152, v. 66-71; R.). 

-DNN = Abraham Elijah Sandler (Sch.). 

ANN = Abraham Aba Rakowski (S.). 

3” = Abraham Berliner (** Or ha-Hayyim," p. 610, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1891). l 

msaa 2’x = Abraham b. Judah Hasid; Asher b. Jehiel (L.). 

NON = Abraham b. al-Nakkar (H. B. xvi. p. 65); Abraham b. 
Asher, 7"2 by s'as wine, Toa waya (F. i. 6); Asher b. Eli- 
jah (Konstantin) Shapiro (Si.); Elijah Benamozegh (Si.). 

13N = Abraham Baer Gottlober. 

AINA WAN = Alter Droyanov {8.). 

bsmax = Judah Löb Lewin (S.). 

4M 928 = Jacob Samuel Yatskan (S.). 

o"psn-nap aN = Benjamin Mandelstamm. 

338 = Abraham b. Hezekiah Basan (D.); Isaac .Benjacob (Bj. 
p. 184); Reuben A. Braudes(Si.); Arnold B. Ehrlich (am sp, 
p. 153, New York). 

max = Israel Zebi Bornstein (Sch.); Albert Harkavy (92739, 
vi. 237): I. B. Hurwitz (S.); Abraham b. Judah ha-Levi 
Minz (M. p. 39). 

b-p wx meas = Israel Zebi Bornstein (So. p. 195). 

imas = Abraham Jonah of Venice (Si.). 

ADIN = Reuben Brainin (S.). 

47.38 = J. L. Katzenelson (2/77, p. 14). 

“3N = Abraham b. Isaac Joshua Latasn (“ Iggerot Shadal," p. 


pas = Adolph Neubauer (Sch.). 

y^aN = Abraham b. Isaac Antibi (Si.). 

yax = Abraham b. Nathan ha-Yarhi (L.). 

qb. 128 = Judah Löb Rittermann (Z. p. 430). 
$^ yas = Abraham b. Samuel Firkovich. 


7228 = Aaron Noah Kaminka (S.). 
4338 = Aaron b. Nahum Rosenfeld (“ Ha Poker Or,” iv. 1475). 


yas = Abraham Ehrlich (Sch.). 

SIN = (by metathesis 3792X 72 ^25 C)N2) = Hirsch Schere- 
schewsky (S.). 

pax = Abraham b. Kanders (Sch.). 

CuyaazN = Abraham Levkowitz (** Ha-Boker Or,” vi. 2); Abra- 
ham ben Aryeh Lób Rakowsky (** Ha-Kol,” i. 6). 

mb ona = A. L. Lewinski (* Luah Ahiasaf,” i.. col. 222). 

sow 2N = Abraham Shalom of Padua (yma, 1826, p. 56). 

agba aw bwan = I. Goldberg (S.). 

syan = W. Goldstein (Sch.). 

bvg = Eliakim Getzel Kohen (‘‘ Ha-Kol,” iii. 163). 

yas Abraham Gagin of Jerusalem (Si.). 

^N = Ephraim Deinard. 

4*N = Abraham Dob Cohen (Si.). 

oan = D. M. Andermann (Sch.); Elijah Daniel del Bene (M. p. 7). 

jnon ow = Abraham Dob Bär Lebensohn. 

ax = Aaron Halle (^ Ha-Meassef,” 1790, p. 192); 

Gry = Alexander ha-Levi Langbank (** Ozar ha-Sifrut," i. 30-31). 

a0vp?san Dnawpp man = Judah Löb Mieses (* Tekunat ha- 
Rabbanim," Lemberg, 1879). 

35-8 = Senior Sachs (vnn, 1869, p. 54). 


“348 = Judah Löb Gordon (S.). 


yoy byaen byn ans = Israel Salant (Bj. p. 656). 

mea InN = Isaac Jacob Weissberg (S.). 

Dyn ans = Asher Günzburg. 

nonn wis = Aryeh Lob Frumkin (‘Eben Shemu’el,” p. 110. 
Wilna, 1874). 

maosa byan “ns = Hayyim Lazar Muschkat (Z. p. 248). 

svn 1042 WN = Moses Lazar Eisenstadt; Isaac Jacob Weiss- 
berg (* Ha-Yom." i. No. 18; 8.). 

sio n py spoon any = Isaac Meir Dick (* Ha-Oreah,” Königs- 
berg, 1860; Bj. p. 50). 

SIP pram... Oo "ns = Benjamin Solomon Ribeles 
(Sefer Gebiat Gebia* ha-Kesef" [Shklov, 1804]; Zed. p. 

656). 

iba bey yspnonn ans = Joseph Rosenthal (S.). 

iN = Aaron Hayyim Vo.terra, nvyvbyn (^Bakkashah Hada- 
shab,” Leghorn, 1740; W. No. 1559). 
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mns = H. Abraham Wagenaar (‘‘ Toledot Ya'abez," Amster- 
dam, 1868). 
2Y»nwx = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 
onm = Abraham Ludwipol (S.). 
TYN = Abraham Joseph Danon (** Maskil le-Etan," Adrianople, 
1888). 
IVR; PP-OD 32nn mw 7a AYN = Joseph Brill ("* Ha-Shahar,” 
viii. 317). 
AYP AYN = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 
moos = Aaron Judah Löb Horowitz (‘' Ha-Karmel,”’ i. 16). 
15332 pw = Abrabam Jacob Slucki (S.). 
Daypnros PON = David Frischmann (‘‘ Ha-Yom," 1887, No. 
Pd í . 
«n = Aaron Joseph Randegger ('* Bikkure ha-'Ittim," xi. 169- 
177). 
wos = Saul Jacob Elyashar (Si.); Eliezer Isaac Shapiro (So. p. 
115); Israel Steiner (Sch.); Abrabam Jacob Stern (''Ha- 
Nesher," v. 189). 
cow wow = Asker b. Isaiah da Montagna (M. p. 41). 
323 woe = Akiba Fleischmann (‘‘ Kadimah," p. 172). 
^4 w"N = Abraham Joseph Solomon Graziano (Bj. p. 132). 
mna wox = Albert Katz (S.). 
n wos = Jonas Gurland. 
3925 D37 wx = Abraham Mendel Mohr (in notes to ** Zemah 
Dawid,” Lemberg, 1847; Bj. p. 510). 
mman vw ox = Eliezer David Libermann ('* Ge Hizzayon," War- 
saw, 1889; W. No. 1938). 
"m wos = Jesiah David Silberbusch (S.). 
N^5D ID WIN = Moses Mordecai Pros (Si.). 
99 MII WIN = Jacob Samuel ha-Levi Trachtmann (S.). 
NIAID nN = Moses Dob ha-Kohen b. Eleazar Aryeh Goldmann 
(* Snirim," Vienna, 1886). 
nY ww = J. S, Trachtmann (* Migdanot,” p. 45). 
ay) VON = Elimelech Wechsler. 
id ws = Elijah b. Moses Israel, author of '" Kol Eliyahu” 
Si.). 
257 72 Nba Np] 43 wrx = Raphael ha-Kohen (* Hut ha-Me- 
_ Shullash,’’ Odessa, 1874). 
Dw wx = Meir Friedmann. 
SNN = Israel Neumann (" Ha-Berit ha-Hadashah," Breslau, 
. 1821; W. No. 1630). 
minm won TN = Albert Katz (Si.). 
Sx = A. Luria (** Ha-Karmel," i., No. 16). 
xavqbsxa pan’) qoxds = Aaron Chorin (“‘Iggeret Elasaf," 
Prague, 1826; W. No. 171). 
4T TON = S. Rosenfeld (S.). 
Dp mox = Wolf Kaplan (‘* Migdanot,” 1883, p. 33). 
Dn qos = J. S. Trachtmann (S.). 
yobs; powrds = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 
cow = Abigdor Levi of Glogau (JEW. ENCYC. S.U. ABIGDOR BEN 
SIMHA). 
*wD^w = Julius Fürst (Concordance, Leipsic, 1840). - 
pow = A. L. Katerzinski (* Ketab Yosher he-Hadash," Warsaw, 
1885). 
“ON = Isaac Meir Dick, 
DON = Mordecai Penso (L.). 
won = Moise Schwab (L.). 
max = Aaron Margolis (*‘ Semel ha-Ahabah weha-Kin’ah,”’ Vi- 
enna, 1877). 
PASMN YVAN 72 ONN = David Caro (“Berit Emet,” Dessau, 
1820; Bj. p. 85). 
TV ]3 my ]3 NON = Leon of Modena (Bj. p. 553). 
421^ YN = Moses Proser (S.). 
nmn uN = Mordecai Weissmann-Hajes ('** Ha-Nesher," iii. 66). 
o»nw nb» N = Joseph Eliezer b. Abraham Morpurgo (yn^Y'»$, 
vii. 95 96: R.). 
nbn ow oun = J. S. Trachtmann (oen, 1864, No. 7). 
wyn = Abraham Epstein. pws owwa (anwar, xii.). 
“PN = Proflat Duran (L.); Eliezer David Finkel (S.). 
DN = Abraham Farissol (H. B. xvi. p. 65); Abraham Palagi (Si.). 
ynsan = David Frischmann (S.). 
oss = Abraham Zuckermann. 
nn px = A. Droyanov (S.). 
^N = A. Rabbinowitz (* Leket Shoshannim," Paris, 1878). 
348 = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 
1^N = Alexander Zederbaum. 
9N = Isaac Ashkenazi Luria. 
osx = Judah Löb Gamso (8.). 
pas = Eliezer Nahman Foa (M. p. 23). 
wn ws = Abraham Shalom Friedberg ('" Luah Ahiasaf," iii., 
col. 180). 
pio NON = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 
*'-]3-23 = Baruch Jeiteles (** Ha-Meassef," 1790; C. B. No. 9713). 


13 = Israel B. Gedaliah Bristiner (S.); Beer Goldberg. 

43 = S. Bernfeld ( Luah Ahiasaf,” viii. 317). 

"3: “2 = Bernhard Schlesinger (* Bikkure ha-'Ittim," v. 60- 
62: R.). 

vy 32 = Bernhard Schlesinger (yr23, iv. 191-192; R.). 

"53512 5513 = J. L. Katzenelson (** Ha-Yom," 1886, No. 25). 

"n3 = Jacob Israel Horgin (“Hed Harim,” Berdychev, 1891, 
autograph copy). 

1723 = J. Ch. Tavyov (S.). 

raya = A. S. Freidus (** Ner ha-Ma'arabi," i. No. 6, p. 87). 

0n»23 = Judah Löb Levin (S.). 

Noa = Hirsch Schereschewski (S.). 

'" 72 1752 = M. M. Litewski (S.). 

DIDIN 72 = Abraham L. Shalkovitz (S.). 

DAVIN 73 = Isaac S. Fuchs (S.). 

WN 72 = Isaac Warschawski (S.). 

33 23 73 = Judah Löb Kantor (S.). 

mau 12 = Micah Joseph Berdyczewski (S.). 

313 72 = Aaron Libushitsky (S.). 

3N? 7.2 = Herman Moeller (** Ha-Modia" la-Hadashim," i., No. 7, 
New York). 

Dn 13 = Beer Jeruchamsohn (“ Talpiyyot’’). 

anm 72 = E. Perlmann. . 

73) 72 = Michael Rabbinowitsch (“Or Mat'eh," Warsaw, 
1896). 

on 73 = Beer Jeruchamsolin (see ** Ben Horim ?). 

mywn 72 = J. S. Trachtmann (S.). 

9x92% 72 = J. David Silberbusch (S.). 

omn 72 = Moses Mendelssohn. 

TJ 72 = Morris Winchevsky (* Ha-Modia* la-Hadashim," i., No. 2). 

Yoy 13 = N. E. Mendrochovitz (S.); M. J. Rabinowitsch (Wie- 
ner, ** Yiddish Literature," p. 384). 

Danay 72 = M. Sablotzki (S.). : 

‘a 72 = Ephraim Silber (*' Perah Shoshan," Drohobicz, 1896). 

128 72 = Em. Benzion (** Orah Zedakah,” Odessa, 1876; W. No. 
911); M. A. Eisenstadt (S.); M. Sablotzki (S.). 

“s 72 = Joshua Tulsky (S.); I. J. Weissberg (S.). 

wpn AN 73 = Joseph Brill (see above nw 13 IN). 

op 72 = Moses Rosensohn (** 'Ibri Anoki," xvii., No. 19). 

Son 73 = Judah Löb Perez (8.). 

pawn 5y3 = Jacob b. Asher. 

pamu nban bya = David Apotheker (** Ha-'Ibri," iii., No. 14, 
New York). 

mawnn bya = J. S. Trachtmann. 

om pp aban bya = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 

ow ya = Israel of Meseritz. 

0272 = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 

pa = J.C. Rabnitzki (“ Pardes,” ii. 262). 

2902 ^3 = M. J. Berdyczewski (S.). 

xy. 42 = Arthur Freeman (** Ha-Shahar,”’ ix. 86). 

psp 12 = J.C. Rabnitzki (Wiener, l.c. p. 384). 

Nub) NYDT Na = Adolph M. Radin (** Ner ha-Ma'arabi," 
i., No. 8). 

wama = J. L. Lewin (S.). 

3423 = Joshua Eisenstadt (** Luah Ahiasaf,” vii. 820). 

ssa obsa = Baruch Jekuthiel Susmanowitz (** Ha-Dod Mo- 
sheh," Warsaw. 1898, W. No. 2818). 

5:43 = Joel Lówe. 

oou qasba Sxnbw pomana = Abraham Abulafa (* Sefer ha- 
Yashar” ; Bj. p. 234). : 

pni = J. Ch. Rabnitzki (S.). 

n.3.1- Gershon Bader (S.). 

^31 = Gabriel b. Joseph Rawitsch (** Ha-Kol," i. 59). 

?" = Gabriel Judah Lichtenfeld (D.). 

bob) = Gershon Letteris (Letteris, in '* Ha-Zeflrah," p. 88). 

wna = J. L. Perez (°° Keneset Yisrael,” iii., cols. 409-411). 

51 = Gabriel Polak (** Ben Gorni,” p. 60). 

55332 121 = Lazar Atlas (S.). 

sN JD 535 1 = Michael Gordon. 

2w nt à = Eliezer Isaac Shapiro (S.). 

..3D .5 .5 ..3 = David Friedrichsfeld (C. B. No. 8718). 

r3iN3 = Moses Schatzkes (Z. p. 55). 

mJ» ^23 "n = David Kahan (* Hokmat Yehudah,”’ 1892). 

ywan 1 = David Franco-Mendes. 

omm = David Moses Mitzkun (* Ha-Karmel," ii. 199). 

ao >pre aan Nym mà = Hayyim Judah Löb Markon (ib. iv. 
621-624), 

JINIDJIND opm = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 

ys aw way = M. Weissmann (" Ha-Kol,” iii. 19). 

nition wos DNY = L. B. Libermann (" Ha-Shahar,” vi. 45). 

usua = Judah Lob b. Asher Gordon (*' Ha-Karmel,” viii. 
39). 

p?» = David Kaufmann. 
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s:9Nn = Abraham Jacob Bruck (** Ha-Karmel," iv. 219). 

grands?) abyn = A. Lipschitz (omaan DI, Mayence, 1872; 
Z. p. 214). 

ONT JANN JA VENT = Moses Abraham Romm (‘* Amet ha-La- 
shon,” Wilna, 1855). 

535 = Solomon Löb Rapoport (* Bikkure ha-'Ittim," 1828, p. 
139). 

bancs Gabriel ha-Kohen Fischmann (‘‘ Sefer ha-Noten ba-Yom 
Derek," Warsaw, 1899). 

say = Elijah of Wilna. 

msh ew = Isaac Zebi Eisenberg (S.). 

pin = Beer Sufrin (** Mizmor Shir Hanukkah,” Cracow, 1888). 

443 = Hirsch Sommerhausen (“* Haggadah le-Lel Shikkurim," 
p. ii). 

ss 72 Soon = Judah L. Landau (Si.). 

von = Aaron Halle (C. B. No. 8718). 

(CD) JANTPW WA = M. Sablotzki (S.). 

3355 = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 

som = Leon Zolotkoff (** Ha-Yom,” 1886, No. 4). 

ponn = J. L. Gordon ( 8.). 

GND) "sen = Mordecai Zebi Mane (Si.). 

syn = Mattithiah S. Rabener (Sch.). ; 

mswmm = Moses Israel Hazan (* Nahalah le-Yisrael," Vienna, 
1851). 

m3;1n5n n = Nachman Isaac Fischmann (‘* Ha-Nesher,”’ 
y. 93). 


vy = H. Neumanowitz (Si.). 

opin = Nachman Krochmal (Letteris, * Zikkaron ba-Sefer," 
p. 52). 

winds moan = G. Selikovitsch (* Ha-'Ibri," i., No. 8, New 
York). 


x2x1 = Zebi Benjamin Auerbach (‘‘Ha-Zofeh ‘al Darke ha- 


Mishnah,”’ p. 54). 

6531 = Joseph Rosenthal (S.). 

DPA "i pa psn = L. Libermann (** Ha-Emet,” p. 56). 

j23 ^n = Moses Beer b. Shemariah Oretzkin (** Ha-Karmel," 
iii. 278). 

53 103 = M. S. Feierberg (S.). 

now Qn = A. S. Friedberg (Si.). 

annn = Simeon Judah Stanislavski (S.). 

1^ = Moses Proser (S.). 


53 = I. J. Weissberg (S.); Franchetta da Montpellier (M. p. 24).. 


wn = A. S. Friedberg. 

nmn nmn = Mattithiah Straschun (** Ha-Karmel," iii.). 

| -n = Aaron Halle (** Ha-Meassef,” 1790, p. 186). : 

cow) VANTANN = M. Rodkinssohn (** Ha-Kol," iii. 126). 

} = M. Sablotzki (S.); J. H. Sagorodski (S.). 

Ng = Alexander Süskind Raschkow (‘‘ Weg zum Lebens- 

büáume," Breslau, 1825). 

3: = J. D. Silberbuseh (S.). 

ba = Selig ha-Kohen Lauterbach (** Ha-Shahar," ii. 177-184). 

“y= S. Jacob Wichnianski (‘‘Beromo shel 'Olam," Odessa, 
. 1894). 

35 qi = Selig Lauterbach (S.). 

“abp 5^3 = Judah Steinberg (S.). 


p; = Seligmann Pappenheim (Delitzsch, “* Zur Gesch. der Jü- 


dischen Poesie,” p. 108). 

jno = S. Fridkin (* Ha-Yom ha-Aharon be-Hayye ha-Niddon 
le-Mitah," Warsaw, 1898). 

1 = Wolf Kaplan. 

^11) Apt = Leon Solotkoff. 

n^; — Eliezer Isaac Shapiro (S.). 

a a i A. S. Bettelheim (‘‘Shishshah Miktabim," Kuschau, 

). 

Nn = Hayyim Arkin (** Ha-Kol,” iii. 257). 

pipan = Israel Davidson (** Ha-'Ibri," viii., No. 29). 

mp ND n = Abraham Jacob Paperna (**Ha-Meliz," 
1869, p. 44). 

xn yo n = J. L. Levin (* Ha-Tehiyyah,” 1900, No. 23). 

INA own = J. J. Lewontin (8.). 

Gin = Hayyim S. Eliaschewicz (Z. p. 22). 

Din = Hayyim Selig Slonimski. 

x13 n = Hayyim Jonas Gurland (** Ha-Shahar,” iii. 687). 

3p ‘n= Hayyim J. Katzenellenbogen (** Ha-Karmel,” i., No. 19). 

NT n = Hayyim Joseph David Azulai. 

mn = Hayyim Deutsch (** Bet Talmud," v. 149-158). 

an = Hayyim Jonas Gurland. 

mn = Hayyim Judah Markon (** Ha-Karmel,” iv. 129). 

DoD Spas may ovn = Baruch Jeiteles (* Ha-Oreb," 
1/95; W. No. 523). 

ap? bn = Hayyim Judah Löb Katzenellenbogen (* Ha-Mebas- 
ser," ii. 82). 


in = Hananeel Nepi (S.). 

319 |n = Hirsch Edelmann. 

sn = Hayyim Zebi Lerner. 

man = Jacob Frances (“ Metek Sefatayim," p. 15). 

“own = N. S. Libowitz. 

spy) 35 = Lipmann of Mühlhausen (Bj. p. 83, No. 570). 

.D.3 3 = Joel Beer Falkowitsch (* Abinadab,” Odessa, 1888; 
W. No. 25). 

m. = Joseph Weisse (** Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” vii. 60-68; R.). 

Signo = J. C. Rabnitzky (** Ha-Shiloah,”’ iv. 96). 

nb map sw... s = Israel Landau (ed, "Orbot 'Olam," 
Prague, 1793; W. No. 923). 

.5 .5 n = Judab Lob Perez (S.). 

.D...5 = Julius Meller (* Kokebe Yizhak," v. 41-45; R.). 

4 5 > = Jacob Mordecai Lewinsohn (** Gan Perahim," 1890, 
p. 63). l 

5.D .'` = Jehiel Michael Pines (S.). 

.D T œ= J. E. Salkinson (‘‘ Wa-Yegaresh ha-Adam," Vienna, 
871). 

JPN? = Israel E. Goldblum (So. p. 16). ] 

*N* = Joshua Eliezer Rotin (** Ha-Karmel," iii. 128); Isaac Roller 
(* Dibre Ya'er," Berlin, 1881; W. No. 2143); Joseph Aaron 
Randegger (*' Ziyyou," i. 191). 

sN = Isaac b. Aaron Rittenberg (" Ozar ha-Sifrut," i. 81). 

^2: = Israel Tropp (** Ha-Karmel,” vi. 293). 

35 mab sun pa Say = Joel Löwe (* Ha-Meassef,” 1788). 

53) = Israel Bahmer (‘‘ Kerem Hemed,” ix.); Micah Joseph 
Berdyezewski (‘‘ Ha-Kerem," p. 63). 

mmn ew o5» = Morris Winchevski ("Asefat Hakamim,” No. 2). 

ws v = J. Eisenstein ("Ozar ha-Hokmah weha-Madda'," No. 
2, p. 23). 

Dy) = Israel David Müller (** Ha-Shahar,” vi. 645-648). 

sy = Saul Berlin (* Ketab Yosher,” Lemberg, 1784; Bj. p. 
248, No. 336). : 

a pbn LN NT myv = S. Mandelkern (*Ha-Karmel," iv. 136). 

3m = Judah b. Jonas Jeiteles (“‘ Shir Tehillah," Vienna, 1885; 
Bj. p. 578). 

yawim = Phinehas Turberg (S.). 

Lm = Samuel Zebi Kamenetzki (** Ha-Kol,” iii. 35); Judah Le- 
wik (S.); Isaac Lewinski (** Keneset ha-Gedolah," ii. 148). 

Dbm = Joshua Mesach (S.). 

bbm = Judah Löb Levin. 

swn bbm = Ezekiel Leavitt (S.). 

wm = J. H. Schorr. 

aN = Joseph Brill (** Ha-Kol,” i. 44). 

bs = Joseph Almanzi (* Abne Zikkaron,” p. 4). 

voma byy = Joseph Elijah Triwosch (“* Mi-Mizrah umi-Ma- 
‘arab "'). 

spipn bay = Joseph Brill (* Ha-Kol,” iii. 43). 

pyprynw npm = N. M. Schaikewitsch (" Mumar le-Hak'is," 
Warsaw, 1879). 

‘ON ]2 nm — M. A. Günzburg ( Maggid Emet,” Leipsic, 
1843: " Ha-Moriyah," pp. 34—48). 

wys = Joseph Schechtmeister (** Ha-Kol,”’ iii. 262). 

DDN pim = Joseph Elhanan Melamed ('* Ha-Ķol,” iii. 592). 

im = Israel Hayyim Sagorodski (** Ha-Asif,” ii. 149). 

m omnan bwm = Hayyim Judah Lob Markon (" Ha-Kar- 
mel," iv., No. 10). : 

ny2 owe = David Frischmann (“ Ha-Yom," 1887, No. 234). 

don) = Isaac Hayyim Cantarini of Padua. 

mo pm = Joshua Hayyimowitz of Neu Sager (van aN; 
“ Ha-Karmel," vi. 89). 

:n3» = I. N. Goldberg ( Wiener, l.c. p. 383). 

bs = Judah Löb Böhm (“ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” vi. 107; R.). 

43 5s = Israel Bahmer (W. No. 868). | 

TR by = Israel ha-Levi Landau (** Hok le-Yisrael," Prague, 

.1798; Bj. p. 199). 

y2 » = Jehiel Mendelssohn (* Ha-Boker Or," iv. 4). 

yo» = J. L. Gordon; J. L. Gamso (S.). 

po: = J. L. Bensew (Delitzsch, l.c. p. 106); J. Lewik (S.). 

45: = Naphtali Mendel Schorr (Z. p. 349). 

o = Jacob Mordecai Netter ('* Shelewim Min ha-Yom," Vienna, 
1860). l 

=m = Joel Mordecai Reinhertz (**Ha-Meassef," p. 4, Warsaw, 
1886). 

oap — N. H. van Biema (* Reshemat Yenahel,” Amsterdam, 
1905). l 

pay = Israel Jacob b. Zebi Emden. 

poy aw yw pap = Hirsch Schereschewski (* Boser Abot,” 
Odessa, 1876). 
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no ja bnyn = Wolf Jawetz (** Ha-Shabar," x. 467-470). 

on wen apy: = J. S. Trachtmann (t Aguddah Ahat,” p. 49). 

no NS spy. = J. S. Trachtmann (* Ha-Boker Or," v. 6). 

ansar paraya ouy-t0sp yn weabq3 mmawnn npa apy 
[N^DY] PAN? [PONI -bN = Isaac Baer Levinsohn (** Dibre 
Zaddikim," Vienna, 1880; W. No. 2286). 

wns) = Z. H. Masliansky (" Ha-Yizhari," Manchester, 1895). 

Ny tio 3 pns = Saul Berlin (Z. p. 380). 

^n = Josel Pik Rochnove (Delitzsch, 1.c. p. 108); Israel Rall. 

5y3im = M. J. Berdyezewski (** Ozar ha-Sifrut," iv. 1-40). 

anha omm = Joseph Gabreelow ('* Ha-'Ibri," iii., No. 24, New 
York). 

von = Mendel Mirlinski (Z. p. 485). 

N^ = Saul Jacob Elyashar (Si.). 

av) = J. S. Bik. 

537^ = Jacob S. b. Isaac Olschwang (‘* Ha-Meliz," 1869, p. 19). 

Dbw- oen = Israel Jonathan Jerusalimsky (‘* Ha-Ke- 
rem,? p. 119). 

NANI woe v^ = Israel Isaac Black (* Shebile ha-Yahadut 
be-Angliyah," Manchester, 1903). ; 

12^ = M. Johalemstein, Db 339p Danan (* Ha-Meliz," 1888). 

şs = Hirsch Schereschewski (S.). 

bys = Jacob Samuel Fuchs (S.). 

naws = Joseph Shabbethai Farhi (Si.); Israel Pieskin (''Ha- 
Maggid,” vii., Nos. 45-51). 

v = Isaac Samuel Reggio. 

N'3pD ww» = Joseph Solomon Delmedigo. 

bags Ansa mat baw = J. S. Olschwang (see bxaw). 

uS sane = A. Harkavy (S.). 


"anm Ms FA 6555 = Joseph Masel (** Megillah Hadashah le- 
Purim,” Manchester, 1902). 


sap NOD NDYD NO = = A. A. Rakowski (e Masseket Shetarot,” 


Warsaw, 1894; '* Ha-Modea‘ la-Hadashim,” ii. 17). 

ma? = I. J. Weissberg (** Ha-Yom,” 1886, No. 113). 

yop b = Leopold Dukes ('' Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” vi. 75). 

y = J. L. Perez (S.). 

"535 = J. L. Perez (* Die Zukunft," New York, 1902). 

= J. L. Kantor (** Ben Ammi”). 

.1) .D = Michael Weber (S.). i 

1.2 = M. Sablotzki (S.). 

5 .D = Mendel Levin ('' Masse‘ot ha-Yam," Lemberg, 1859; Z. 
p. 165). 

4 5 .= Abraham Mendel Mohr (‘Kol Bo le-Purim," Lem- 
berg, 1855; Bj. p. 240). 

.5 .5 = Moses Mendelssohn (‘* Ha-Meassef," 1784, p. 188). 

*.D5.n- M. M. Lilien (“ Kokebe Yizhak,” xiii. 07-69; R.). 

p .Đn = Moses Kunitz (**Mosedot Tebel,” Prague, s.a.; Bj. p. 
306). 

1352 = Moses Eliezer Belinson (" Kokebe Yizhak," xxviii. 24- 
20). 

]hNIDyIND = J. L. Smolenskin (** Ha-Shahar,”’ vi. 79). 

n “ND = = N. S. Libowitz ('* Efrayim Dainard u-Sefaraw be- 
Amerika,” New York, 1901). 

wyn = Meir Friedmann (** Bet Talmud,” i. 24). 

32 = M. Braunstein (** Ha-Yekeb," p. 72). 

NIT d b. Uri (* Ha-Meassef," 1810; see Delitzsch, l.c. 
p. ). 

pn = Jacob Kaplan ('* Keneset ha-Gedolah,” iii. 65). 

yan = M. Braunstein (see 27). 

aio = Mordecai Ghirondi ('* Bikkure ha-'Ittim," vi. 57; R.). 

11D Wand = Zebi Schereschewski (S.). 

ban = Meir ha-Levi Letteris. 


ixbban = A. B. Gottlober. 

onn» = Meïr b. Baruch of Rothenburg (Zunz, l.c. p. 40); Meir 
of Lublin (Bj. p. 275, No. 37). 

nyman OID = Moses Schatzkes (** Gan Perahim,” 1882, p. 50). 

pnn = Nahman of Breslau (** Likkute pnn’; Bj. p. 265). 

WNiÉn2 = Solomon Alfasi of Tunis (Si.); Samuel Edles (Bj. p. 
183, No. 468). 

bwsns = Solomon Luria. 

mn = Mordecai Weissmann-Chajes (see nmm *3N). 

bro = M. Sablotzki (S.). 

Dano "7D = M. Sablotzki (S.). 

5*2 = Mordecai Dob Friedenthal (W. No. 2338). 

SYN DVn = J. S. Trachtmann (S.). 

Dn = M. J. Derdyezewski (** Ozar ha-Sifrut," ii. 234). 

jaw 12 PND = Raphael Kirchheim (ed. "**Alilot Debarim ” ; 
* Ozar Nehmad,” iv. 178). 

6> = Micah Joseph Lebensohn. 

psn 12 ^x»^2 = Samuel L. Citron (** Ha-Eshkol,” iii. 153-160). 


awn [= pn on nav estan] = M. J. Rosenfeld (*' Ozar 
ha-Sifrut," i. 121; W. No. 1141). 

^D = Meir Letteris (pm»3, iv. 181; C. B. No. 6134). 

o'35p = Meir Lebush b. Jehiel Michael (* Mashal u-Melizah," 
"Warsaw, 1871). 

5p = Moses L. Lilienblum ('** Asefat Hakamim,” p. 72). 

w'5 D'n = Menahem Mendel Lówenstamm ('* Bikkure ha-Sha- 
nah," 1843, p. 48; R.). 

n5 = Nahum Sokolow (“ Zaddik we-Nisgab," Warsaw, 1882). 

3N omp = J. L. Kantor (** Ha-Yom,” 1886, p. 151). 

iN *JD = Selig Lauterbach (S.). 

bip = M. N. Litinski (S.). 

anndn = Simeon Judah Stanislavski (** Ha-Yom," 1886, No. 
22; S.). 

O'n5D 159 byan = Shalom Jacob Abramowitsch. 

bp = Michael Friedlander (\DNnn; Delitzsch, l.c. p. 108). 

mon = Lazar Atlas (So. p. 6). 

pn = M. Creizenach ("Ziyyon”’). 

opp = Moses Kleinmann (S.). 

"D = Moses Reines (‘* Ozar ha-Sifrut,” iii. 95); Mordecai Roch 
(* Ha-Meassef," 1794; Delitzsch, l.c. p. 108). 

3^ ^2 ^D = M. Reines (S.). 

DD 1315 = Mordecai b. David Strelisker (** Ha-Shahar,”’ i. 31). 

:322 = Moses Rosensohn (** Ha-Karmel," iv. 768). 

Dnmnp »»11D = Moritz Adelmann (*' Ha-Shahar," vii. 501-508). 

pnan = Hirsch Schereschewski (8.). 

van = Hayyim Lazar Muschkat (''Tikwat Hanef," Warsaw, 
1888; Z. p. 438). 

map = Moses b. J. Sehatzkes (‘* Ha-Kol," iii. 241). 

np = Moses Simeon Antokolski (* Ha-Karmel," iii. 492). 


Ma-ES Im] io: = Isaac Euchel (‘t Ha-Meassef,’? 1790, P- 2171; 
see Letteris, DDN niin, in * Ha-Meassef," p. 44, Vienna, 
1862). 

oswn = Meir Friedmann (“Bet Talmud,” i. 62-63). 

wwn = Moritz Steinschneider (** Ha-Karmel," iii. 309). 

^i ^1 = Reuben Brainin (8.). 
p (S .) = A. B. Dobsewiteh (see above). 
yON} = Moses Aaron Rachamim Piazza (annei AN, Leghorn, 
1786; Roest, ‘* Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl." ii. 932). 
N3) = Benjamin b. Jacob Espinoza (‘* Yafeh Naf,” Leghorn, 
1773; Bj. p. 228). 
73 = Naphtali S. Tur (** Ha-Karmel," ii. 121). 
30) = N. S. Libowitz (** Ner ha-Ma'arabi,"* ii. 106), 
'D5) 13 ^370 = J. B. Lewner (Wiener, 1.0.). 
popsa Wy 72 0m = J. L. Kantor (** Ha-Shahar,”’ v. 23). 
Un pbrsn cw = J. L. Kantor (t Asefat Hakamim,” p. 40). 
Sn = Isaac Satanow (W. No. 1898). 
dban n») = David Apotheker (1439, iii., No. 14, New York). 
Db) = Nahum Sokolow. 
oy) = N. M. Mendrechowitz (S.). 
1x3 = Naphtali Zebi Judah Berlin (Si.). 
P3 = Naphtali Keller (** Ha-Kokabim," p. 32). 
nnp = Reuben Brainin (S.). 
bw) = N. S. Libowitz. 
1-1 .D = Solomon Gotthold (** Bikkure ha-'Ittim," i, 120-136). 
«nn 51D = Ezekiel Lipschitz (*Galgal ha-Hozer," Warsaw, 
1886). 
ond 1510 = J. S. Trachtmann (S.). 
iro3ro = Saadia Meir b. Tobias Jonah (** Ahiasaf,” vii. 301). 
]z0 = Phinehas Menahem Heilprin C* Teshubot be-Anshe A wen," 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845). 
nb = H. Witkind (ypn, i. 75). 
onb = J. S. Trachtmann (S.). 
.5 .y = Isaac Euchel (RDNA, 1790; see C. B. No. 3713, and Mar- 
tinet, ** Tif’eret Yisrael,” p. 186). 
ay = O. Blohstein (S.). 
O53 wn J N^u-33» = I. Goldberg (* Ha-Yerah," Berdychev, 
1895; S.). 
n3 = Joseph Perl ( Kerem Hemed,” iii. 53-61). 
sandxon 403 72 may = Saul Berlin (** Mizpeh Yoktel," Ber- 
lin, 1789; see JEW. ENCYC. s.v.). 
mana 13 may = Joseph Perl. 
pw D Ny = M. Proser (S.). 
pee »w'Wy = A. Feigin (S.). 
= J. Löwe (t Ha-Meassef," 1784; C. B. No. 3718). 

og = J. Ch. Tavyov (8.). 

eee psp by = = I. J. Linetzki (“ Ha-Meliz," 1869, pp. 118- 
14) 


DID Nw) NIpPy = Jacob Frances (** Metek Sefatayim," p. 105). 
15 = I. Freidsohn (“ Zikronot," Warsaw, 1909). 

YON ]3 DD = N.S. Libowitz (* Ner ha-Ma‘arabi,” ii. 51). 
ast 73 NSp. See ast ya wb5 NSDI qn ges. 
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«nbp = Abraham b. Elijah of Wilna (**Gebulot Erez,” Berlin, 
1901; W. No. 1836); Phinehas M. Heilprin (‘* Eben Bohan," 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1846; W. No. 51); Zeehariah Isaiah 
Jolles (W. No. 2316); Moses Cohen (** Dabar be-'Itto," War- 
saw, 1895; W. No. 2052); A. G. Lewitan (* Debar Torah," 
Warsaw, 1890; W. No. 2069); J. L. Perez; Alexander Zeder- 
baum (** Ha-Kol," i., No. 19). 

vibo = Hirsch Sehereschewski (S.). 

37-3D xbox nbp = M. Reichersberg (** Ha-Kol,” iii. 384). 

si) asups bb = I. Kaminer (ib. iii. 223). 

ay pbp = J. C. Tavyov (S.). 

(e) bsp = Joseph Elias Triwosch (S.). 

1p = Moses b. Uri Philippson (‘‘ Ha-Meassef”’; see C. B. No. 
3113). 

yp nbp YT WIN mas onis = Baruch Jeiteles (* Ha-Oreb," 
Vienna [?], 1795; W. No. 529). 

pbwy ‘aa ae) ND v5 = A..B. Lebensohn (‘ Tokahti la- 
Bekarim," Wilna, 1868; *“ Kol Shire Adam we-Mikal," i., 
p. xvii., ib. 1895). i 

44s = H. Dan Bawli (** Shoresh Dabar,” Wilna, 1866). 

4n: = Hirsch Rabbinowitz; Herman Rosenthal. 

syxoupa ans = Herman Rosenthal. 

won was = I. B. Hurwitz (“Gan Perabim," 1890, p. 108). 

ann Dwi 3 anats = Moses L. Lilienblum. 

=s = Perez Smolenskin (** Ha-Shahar,”’ xi. 569). 

wp ws = David Maggid (S.). 

3p = I. J. Weissberg (S.). 

555 = J. L. Kantor ('* Ha-Yom," 1887, No. 15). 

«^p = Eliezer Isaac Shapiro (3.). 

sann pian can bw amp = J. S. Trachtmann (S.). 

4 = Joseph Rosenthal (S.). 

3.» = Reuben Brainin (S.). 

1.) .. = Abraham Mendel Mohr (see ^ bon). 

w.p.^ = Eliezer Isaac Shapiro. (S.). 

wo = Asher b. Jehiel. ; 

-ys a1 Hayyim Tschernovitz (“Sefer ha-Yobel,” p. 809, 
Warsaw, 1904). 

pas 027 = Isaac Zebi Brodotzki (opas wasp, Berdychev, 
1899). 

psp yan = J. C. Rabnitzki (see psp 3). 

335p I3 = A. L. Lewinski (S.). 

p^ = David Kimhi. 

byw = Abraham b. Samuel Abulafia (Bj. p. 48, No. 833). 

Ninn Isaac Kaminer (** Ba-Shahar,”’ viii. 69). 

921) = Joseph Brill (** Keneset Yisrael,” i., col. 593). 

o334 = Isaac Baer Levinsohn (‘* Yalkut Ribal,” Warsaw, 1878). 

m^ = Isaac Alfasi. 

Ninn = Moses Isserles. 

c237^ = Moses b. Maimon. 

122^ = Moses b. Nahman. 

mon = M. Selikowitsch (** Yalkut ha-Ro‘im,” Odessa, 1869). 

237^ = Obadiah of Bertinoro. 

pn = Meir Obernik (** Ha-Meassef," 184; C. B. No. 8/18). 

N232^7 = Solomon ben Adret. 

paws = Samuel b. Meir. 

wa = Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes. 

.].D . = Solomon Mandelkern (*Keneset Yisrael,” i., col. 
1000). 

bvba ww = Joseph Elias Triwosch (** Ha-Shabar," x. 5/4). 

wi = Eliezer Skreinka ('* Bikkure ha-'Ittim," v. 50-52; R.). 

ww = S. I. Gräber ("Ozar ha-Sifrut," i.); Samuel Aba Goro- 
detzki (S.). 

insi = David Frischmann (^ Ha-Asif," ii. 764). 

pde Simeon Eliezer Friedenstein (** Keneset ha-Gedolah," i. 

3). 

aw = S. Bernfeld. 

saw = S. Bernfeld. 

may = Samson Bloch ( Kerem Hemed,” i. 95). 

naw = Shabbethai b. Hayyim Korngold (** Ha-Karmel," viii. T4). 

DY = Simeon b. Isaac Bacharach (Simon Bacher). 

s Solomon Gelbblum ("Sefer ha-Millim," 

U ). 

40713 JAN 310 Ov 72 naw = Arnold B. Ehrlich ("Mikra ki- 
Peshuto," Berlin). l 

Omas = Samuel David b. Hezekiah Luzzatto (* Bikkure ha- 
'Ittim," ix. 76). 

OW = Samuel David Luzzatto. 

Su E nw» = W. Federow ('" Yerushalayim,” Vienna, 

870). 
maw = Samuel Weissmann-Chajes (8.). 
^5» = David Frischmann (S.). 
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o'y na mwy = S. Ostowske (** Shabat ha-Malkah,” 1900). 

i» = Senior Sachs (** Kerem Hemed,” ix. 49). 

nmi = S. J. Halberstam. 

bsany = Samuel Hayyim b. David Lolli (** Bikkure ha-'Ittim," 
ix. 76). . 

nw = Idem; S. J. Halberstamm(ib.). 

a wpn 3» = Hirsch Schereschewski (S.). 

now = S. I. Fuchs (S.); Samuel Joseph Fuenn. 

“sw = Solomon J. Rapoport. 

y= Shabbethai ha-Kohen. 

yoy = Samuel Lob Goldenberg; Samuel Löb Gordon (S.). 

cosy Dbw = Solomon Rabinowitsch. 

oso: = Idem (8.). 

ues qn Ssembu = Friedrich Albert Christian, editor and 
translator of 'Zahkan Melummad u-Mitharet," 1683 (Libo- 
witz, Nymo Non, p. 115). 

wobxn npow = S. Epstein (* Kaweret,” pp. 64, 70). 

AIWEK nov 72 poby = Joseph Freidkin. 

wow = Hirsch Mendel Pineles. 

ns 72 nmw = Gershon Bader (8.). 

iov = Shalom Cohen (C. B. No. 8595). 

An» = S. Mandelkern (‘*Ha-Shahar,” ix. 107); N. M. Scheyke- 
witsch (* Mot Yesharim," Warsaw, 1887). 

73:9 == Senior Sachs (" Kanfe Yonah," p. 38). 

D» = Shema Satanow (‘* Ha-Meassef," 1787, p. 191; Delitzsch, ' 
l.c. p. 108). 

mp = Phabi Jolles (Sch.). 

CD AN] 05: = Tobias P. Shapiro (** Ha-Meliz,” 1869, p. 15). 

MON JI mob = Phinehas Turberg (** Me-‘Et le-'Et," 1900). 


^251Dn jb? = Samuel Feigensohn (ed. ** Siddur Korban Tamid,” 
Wilma, 1893: S.- 


soy = Samuel P. Rabbinowitz. 
sy = S. Rosenfeld (S.); Bernhard Schlesinger (** Bikkure ha- 
 '[ttim," ix. 59-60; R.). 

"oosyn "n3 ay = Simhah Reuben b. C. J. L. Edelmann 
(** Shoshannim," Königsberg, 1860). 

D’ bi» ay = Joshua Meisach. 

owe 4:9 = A. B. Dobsewitch ('*Ha-'Ibri," ii., Nos. 6, 15, New 
York). 

spion mas = A. S. Rabinovitch (** Ha-Dor," i., No. 42). - 

n7 = S. F. Diker (Si.). 

ww = Lebusch Holisch (C. B. No. 3595). 

qn = Aaron Luria (^ Ha-Rarmel," iii. 219). 

on = J. S. Trachtmann. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob,Ozar ha-Sefarim [quoted in the fore- 
going article as Bj.] ; G. H. Handler, Lexikon der Abbrevia- 
turen als Anhang zu Dalman's Aramdisch-Neuhebrüisches 
Worterbuch [D.]; L. Lowenstein, Abbreviaturen (nD723 
on*33N,. pp. 255-264, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1908) [L.]: M. 
Mortara, Indice [M.]; M. Roest, 155, map, Amsterdam, 1867 
[R.]: M. Sablotzki, 2^p*31mo5 pp Dph, Berdychev, 1902 [S.] ; 
M. Schwab, Initiales et Pseudonymes Hébreux, in Héper- 
toire, Supplement, pp. 200-207, Paris, 1903 [Sch.]; D. Simon- 
sen, Abgekitrzte Hebrüische Schriftstellernamen, in Zeit. 
für Hebr. Bibl. iv. 87-92 [Si.] ; N. Sokolow, n5; 15D, War- 
saw, 1890 [So.] ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. [C. B.], pp. xxvii., 
xevii. exxxii. ; idem, Hebr. Bibl. [H. B.] xvi. 65; xxi. 108; 
L. Wiener, The History of Yiddish. Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century, pp. 383-984, New York, 1899; S. Wiener, 
awn n?np [W.] St. Petersburg. 1893 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. Leipsic, 1891-95 [Z.]; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. [F.]: Zed- 
ner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. [Zed.]. Essays on the 
literature: N. H. Getzow, in %27, pp. 158-162; S. Lau- 
terbach, in jan, i. 61-64; I. S. Reggio, ne^ NUN (Letter 
1); J. H. Schorr, in yYonn, ix., x.; L. Schulmann, in jan, 
ii. 104. 

J. I. D. 


PTOLEMY : 1. Prince (tetrarch) of Iturea and 
Chalcis from about 85 to 40 ».c., in which year he 
died; son of Mennæus. He tried to extend his 
kingdom by warlike expeditions (Strabo, xvi. 2, 
§ 10); and ruled the Lebanon, threatened Damascus, 
subjugated several districts on the Phenician coast, 
and once had Paneas in his hands (Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xv. 10, $$ 1-8). In fact, the whole of Galilee had 
formerly been in the possession of the Itureans, and 
had been taken away from them in 103 by Aristo- 
bulus I. (5. xiii. 11, § 9). 

The Jews thought themselves oppressed by Ptol- 
emy,and hence Aristobulus IL, at that time still 
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prince and sent by his mother, Alexandra, undertook 
an expedition against Damascus to protect it against 
Ptolemy (2d. 16, $ 8; idem, * B. J.” i. 5, $83). Pompey 
destroyed Ptolemy's strongholds in the Lebanon 
and doubtless took away from him the Hellenic 
cities, as he did in Judea. When Aristobulus II. 
was murdered by Pompey's party in Judea (49 n.c.), 
his sons and daughters found protection with Ptol- 
emy (“ Ant.” xiv. 7, $4; "B. J.” i. 9, 8 2... It may 
be that the national Jewish party at that time de- 
pended for support on the Itureans in Chalcis, 
and perhaps the following statement has reference 
to that fact: “On the 17th of Adar danger threat- 
ened the rest of the ' Soferim ' in the city of Chal- 
cis, and it was salvation for Israel" (Meg. Ta'an. 
Xil.). 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, also supported 
Ptolemy in his effort to establish himself as king in 
Judea (“ Ant.” xiv. 12, $1). Ptolemy died just as 
the Parthians were invading Judea (čb. xiv. 13, $ 3; 
“B. J.” i. 18, $1). He was succeeded by his son 
Lysanias. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 148, 174, 186 ; Sehürer, 

Gesch. 3d ed., i. 712-718. l 

2. Strategus of Jericho; son of Abubus (= 
Dan ?), son-in-law of Simon Maccabeus. He wished 
to gain possession of the rulership over Judea, 
and hence when his father-in-law was visiting him at 
the fortress of Dok, near Jericho, in the month of 
Shebat, in the 177th year of the Seleucid era (= 185 
B.C.), Ptolemy gave a banquet at which he caused 
Simon and his two sons Mattathias and Judas to be 
murdered (I Macc. xvi. 11-17; Josephus, “ Ant." xiii. 
7, $4). Moreover, he sent men to murder the third 
son, John Hyrcanus, who was in Gazara; but the 
latter, having been warned in time, killed the men, 
and took possession of Jerusalem, so that Ptolemy 
was obliged to retire to Dagon (doubtless identical 
with Dok). Here he was besieged by John; but as 
he threatened to kill John’s mother, who was in his 
power, and as the Sabbatical year was approach- 
ing, the siege was unsuccessful. Although Ptol- 
emy was now able to withdraw without opposi- 
tion, he nevertheless caused John’s mother to be 
killed before he left (^ Ant." xiii. 8, 81; “B. J.” i. 
2, SS 9, 4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 62-65; Schürer, 

Gesch. 83d ed., i. 255-258. 

G. S. Km. 


PTOLEMY I. (surnamed Soter and Lagi): 
At first satrap (822-307 n.c.), then king (305-285), of 
Egypt. He founded the dynasty of the Ptolemies, 
which, from his father's name, is also called that 
of the Lagi. Aayóc means “hare”; and a rabbin- 
ical tradition relates that the Septuagint avoided 
translating by Zayóc the word “hare” in Lev. xi. 6 
and Deut. xiv. 7. In more recent times an attempt 
has been made to prove from Egyptian inscrip- 
tions that Ptolemy I. tried to conceal his father's 


name and that he called himself “Ptolemy, son of- 


Ptolemy ” in consequence (Revillout, “Revue Egyp- 
tienne,” i. 11); but this theory can not be maintained, 
because the father’s name is often mentioned ex- 
plicitly in documents, and the “Ptolemy, son of 
Ptolemy ” referred to is not Ptolemy I., but his son 


Ptolemy II. (Mahaffy, “The Empire of the Ptol- 

emies,” p. 21). 
It was Ptolemy I. who brought Palestine and the 
Jews under the dominion of the Ptolemies. After 
the death of Alexander the Great 


Takes Cole-Syria and Judea were appor- 
Jerusalem tioned to Laomedon, but-Ptolemy I. 
on the took them from this weak prince—as 
Sabbath. Josephus maintains, at least as re- 


gards Jerusalem by deception as well 
as by persuasion. Ptolemy appeared before the city 
(920 B.c.), pretending that he wished to sacrifice, 
and seized it on a Sabbath, a day on which the Jews 
did not fight. As authority for this statement A ga- 
tharchides of Cnidus, a Greek author, is cited by Jo- : 
sephus (* Contra Ap." i., $22; more briefly in “ Ant.” 
xii. 1, $8 1; comp. Müller, * Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grecorum, iii. 196; T. Reinach,“ Textes d'Auteurs 
Grecs ct Romains Relatifs au Judaïsme,” i. 49). On 
this occasion Ptolemy I. is said to have taken many 
'aptives from Jerusalem and from the rest of Judea 
as well as from Samaria, and to have settled them in 
Egypt. Furthermore, since he-knew how sacred an 
oath was for the Jews, he is said to have used them 
to garrison important strongholds (“ Ant.” le.) 
Josephus adds that thereafter many Jews went vol- 
untarily to Egypt to live, partly on account of the 
excellence of the land and partly on account of the 
kind treatment accorded them by Ptolemy (ċb.). 
Elsewhere also the kindness of the Ptolemies 
toward the Jews is highly praised by Josephus 
(“Contra Ap.” ii., S8 4, 5); and this. 
Kindness especially in comparison with the cruel 
to persecutions which the Jews suffered 
the Jews. later at the hands of the Seleucide in 
Syria. In fact, the policy of the lead- 
ing circles in Jerusalem was always to rely on the 
Ptolemies in opposition to the Seleucide. But that 
manifested itself only in the course of time. As re- 
gards the early period the statements of Josephus 
are very doubtful, since both the early settlement of 
Jews in Egypt—which, at least in the case of Alex- 
andria, is said to have taken place under Alexander 
the Great—and their military virtues seem to 
have been assumed for apologetic reasons when 
the hatred of the Jews, proceeding from Alexandria, 
made an apology desirable. According to'a later 
authority, no less than 30,000 Jewish soldiers were 
placed in Egyptian forts (Aristeas Letter, ed. Wend- 
land, 8 18). Something similar must at any rate 
have happened later; fora *camp of the Jews" is 
explicitly mentioned, and military achievements of 
the Jews are certainly spoken of. It is positive that 
the legal organization of the Egyptian Jews, as in 
fact the whole legal organization of the Ptolemaic 
state, was instituted by Ptolemy I. It can hardly. 
be doubted that he gave the Jews at Alexandria 
equal rights (icozoAireía) with the incoming Mace- 
donians. | 
Ptolemy went to Palestine several times on mili- 
tary expeditions, e.g., in the campaign of the year 
820, and in that of 312, which ended with the battle 
of Gaza. Although he was victorious, he found 
it expedient to evacuate Palestine for the time being ; 
and on his departure he caused the strongholds of 
Acre (Acco), Joppa, Gaza, Samaria, and Jerusalem 
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sen eben 
to be razed to the ground (see Appian, “Syriaca,” 
$50) According to the testimony of Hecatæus of 
Abdera, whom Josephus (“ Contra Ap.” i., § 22) cites, 

many Jews felt impelled on this occa- 
Many Jews sion to move to Egypt, and the gen- 


Follow erally respected high priest Hezekiah 
Ptolemy. also attached himself to Ptolemy. It 
to Egypt. was, in truth, difficult for Egypt to 


retain Palestine in opposition to the 
newly arisen Syrian kingdom, but Ptolemy I. and 
his successors never relinquished their claim to the 
cities of Gaza, Joppa, and Jerusalem. The wars 
which were waged for these places between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide, and the sufferings 
which ensued therefrom for the Jews, are graph- 
ically described in Dan. xi. ; the * king of the south " 
in verse 5 of that chapter referring to Ptolemy I. 
(sec Jerome in the name of Porphyrius ad loc.). 

G. S. Kn. 


PTOLEMY II. (surnamed Philadelphus) : 
King of Egypt from 285 to 247 B.C. He continued 
the struggle for Codle-Syria and Palestine and estab- 
lished himself permanently in possession of those 
countries about 974. Like all Diadochi, he took 
pleasure in building cities; and Philadelphia (Ste- 
phanus Byzantius, 8.2. ; Jerome on Ezek. xxy.), 
Philoteria (near Lake Tiberias; see Polybius, v. 70, 
& 8), and Ptolemais (pseudo-Aristeas, § 115) were 
founded on Palestinian soil during his reign. Re- 
cently it has been believed that his statue and that 
of his wife Arsinoe have been found in Ptolemais 
(“Revue Archéologique,” 3d series, 1898, xxi. 98). 
He married his sister Berenice to the Syrian king 
Antiochus II. for the sake of peace, of which union 
itis said in Dan. xi. 6 (R. V.): “And at the end of 
years they shall join themselves together; and the 
daughter of the king of the south shall come to the 
king of the north to make an agreement." The 
murder of the young queen, however, led only to 
further wars between Egypt and Syria. 

According to Aristeas, the Septuagint originated 
during the reign of Ptolemy II.; and althou gh the 
trustworthiness of the Aristeas Letter is generally 
doubted, it may nevertheless be regarded as histor- 
ically true that it was Ptolemy Philadelphus who 
gave the impulse to the translation, for his literary 
efforts are known also from other sources (Schürer, 
“ Gesch." 8d ed., iii. 309). 

G. S. Kr. 


PTOLEMY III. (surnamed Euergetes I.): 
King of Egypt from 247 to 222 B.C. ; referred to in 
Dan. xi. 7-9. According to that passage, the Egyp- 
tian king made great conquests in Syria, which 
statement is confirmed by external authorities. The 
idols of the conquered, together with gold and silver 
vessels, were, according to the Biblical passage, 
seized by him for Egypt; and the marble monument 
of Aduli supports this account in stating that Ptol- 
emy III. brought back to Egypt 40,000 talents of 
silver and 2,500 statues of the gods, among them 
those which Cambyses had stolen from Egypt; 
this deed won for him the cognomen * Euergetes " 
(= * well-doer ?) in his land. 

Ptolemy III: was gracious toward the Jews. After 
his great victory he went to Jerusalem, sacrificed 


there according to Jewish custom, and made an 
offering of incense (Josephus, “ Contra Ap.” ii., § 5). 
With his reign references to the numerous Jews 
settled in Nomos Arsinoe, the present Fayum, begin 
to be frequent; e.g., the Jew Jonathan is mentioned 
in the tenth year of his reign (Mahaffy, “The Flin- 
ders-Petrie Papyri," ii. 23). On one occasion great 
danger threatened the Jews of Palestine. The ava- 
ricious high priest Onias II. had withheld twenty 
talents of silver which should have been delivered 
annually as à voluntary contribution together with 
the taxes; and the king in anger threatened to di- 
vide the land of the Jews into lots and to give it to 
his veterans (kAgpovyor; Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 4, 8 1). 
The danger was averted by the clever nephew of 
Onias, the young Josephus; and although the long 
story related by Flavius Josephus in this connec- 
tion sounds very legendary, it nevertheless shows 
plainly the gracious, even friendly, attitude of the 
king toward the Jews. The king appointed Josephus 
tax-collector not only of Judea but of all Ccle-Syria 
(ib. $$ 1-5). 

An inscription (at present in the Berlin Museum) 
from Lower Egypt, which bears witness to Ptolemy 
IIL's care for the Jews, deserves to be mentioned 
here because it stands almost alone. It relates that 
at the command of the “king and queen” (whose 
identity is not known) the following tablet in a 
“ proseuche," 7. e., a Synagogue, was restored: Bacı- 
Reve IMIroAeuaioc Evepyévnc v?)v spoctvyijv ücv2ov, That is 
to say, the right of asylum had been conferred on 
that synagogue, which was probably a high distinc- 
tion (* C. I. L.” ii., Supplement, No. 6588; Schürer, 
«“ Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 66). It is noteworthy that the 
king, doubtless out of consideration for the Jews, 
does not mention jeóc (God). It is highly probable 
that a synagogal inscription only recently discovered 
in Shedia, a place in Lower Egypt, refers to Euer- 
getes I. Itreads: 'Y]zép Baoiréwe | IIroAeuaíov Ka | 
paciíconc | Bepevikgc aden | os Kat yuvaikòç kai | vov 
cékvov | räv pocevy3v | oi 'Iovóaiot (“In honor of King 
Ptolemy and of Queen Berenice, his sister and wife, 
and of their children, this synagogue the Jews [ded- 
icate]”; see T. Reinach in "R. E. J." 1902, xlv. 
161-164). 

G. S. Kr. 

PTOLEMY IV. (surnamed Philopator): King 
of Egypt from 222 to 205 B.C. ; hero of the events 
described in Dan. xi. 11-12. The passage in ques- 
tion refers to battles between him and Antiochus the 
Great, more especially the decisive battle at Raphia 
(217 z.c.), in which Ptolemy won a brilliant victory, 
and by that very fact showed himself to be a much 
more able ruler than is commonly supposed. 

Two episodes in the battle of Raphia are men- 
tioned in III Maccabees also: (1) how a certain The- 
odotos, conducted by a Jew called Dositheus, son of 
Drimylus, tries to murder Ptolemy in his sleep, but 
fails in his purpose; and (2) how Arsinoe, sister of 
the Egyptian king, incites the troops to fight bravely 
(III Macc. i. 1-7). Both accounts originate with 
Polybius (v. 79), and hence are historical. Accord- 
ingly the rest of the story narrated in III. Mac- 
cabees can not be pure invention, although there 
are absurd details in it which are doubtless.due to 
the fact that the author is trying to glorify a great 
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miracle. The author relates that after the battle of 
Raphia Ptolemy Philopator visited Jerusalem and 
declared that he would enter the Temple. By di- 
vine interposition, however, he fell to the ground 
stunned. When he had returned to Alexandria he 
thought of revenge, and caused all the Jews of Al- 
exandria and Egypt to be bound and dragged into 
the arena to be trampled by his elephants; but the 
beasts threw themselves upon the king's troops in- 
stead. The Jews celebrated their escape by an an- 
nual feast-day (db. vi. 86). 

At least this feast-day must be historical, for Jose- 
phus mentions it (* Contra Ap.” ii., & 5), placing the 
event, however, in the reign of Ptolemy VII., Phys- 
con, and relating the simple fact without referring to 
any miracle. Schürer (c. iii. 8365) prefers the version 
of Josephus; Mahaffy (Le. p. 269) inclines to III 
Maecabees, the author of which was well versed in 
Egyptian affairs, and, for example, was right in 
saying that the king observed the cult of Dionysus 
(see Dionysus). According to Mahaffy, it was chiefl y 
a question as to whether or not the Jews of Alexan- 
dria should be allowed to preserve their equal rights; 
though they may also have become involved in an 
insurrection which the native Egyptians had insti- 
gated against the king, and in which the king’s anger 
appears to have changed in their favor. I. Abrahams 
(in “J. Q. R." ix. 89-58) and A. Büchler (* Tobiaden 
und Oniaden," pp. 172-212, Vienna, 1899) are of the 
opinion that the persecution extended to only a 
small portion of the Egyptian Jews; namely, to those 
in the nome of Arsinoe. The offense of the Jews 
probably consisted in the fact that they did not wish 
to take part in the Dionysus cult which was prae- 
tised by the Ptolemies in this very nome. Re- 
cently, however, Willrich has revived the theory, 
held by Ewald and Grimm, that the Third Book 
of Maccabees refers to events under Caligula. He 
claims even that they are the same as those related 
in the Book of Esther. 

G. S. KR. 

PTOLEMY V. (surnamed Epiphanes): King 
of Egypt from 205 to 182 s.c. He was a child of 
five when he came to the throne. The protracted 
struggle for the possession of Cole-Syria and Pales- 
tine was now finally decided in favor of the Syrians. 
Antiochus the Great conquered the Jand (202); and 
the Egyptian general Scopas, who tried to retake it 
for Egypt, was defeated at the sources of the Jor- 
dan, his army being wholly destroyed at Sidon 
(Jerome on Dan. xi. 15). According to Josephus 
(“Ant.” xii. 8, § 3), the Jews in Jerusalem aided 
Antiochus and even besieged the Egyptian garrison 
independently. This policy of the Jews appears to 
have been the result of the persecution experienced 
in the preceding reign: Daniel (xi. 14) appears to 
blame them for their attitude toward the Ptolemies, 
because the latter were at any rate preferable to the 
Seleucid. Ptolemy Epiphanes died from poison, 
as Jerome (on Dan. xi.) relates in the name of Por- 
phyrius. 

G. S. KR. 

PTOLEMY VII. (surnamed Philometor; gen- 
erally known as Ptolemy VI.): King of Egypt 
from 182 to 146 n.c. ; eldest son of Ptolemy V. With 
him the power over Egypt passes into unworthy 
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hands, Philometor was still a child when he came 
to the throne, the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus of 
Paneas being mentioned as his teacher (1I Macc. i. 
10; Schürer, * Gesch." 8d ed., iii. 884). The procla- 
mation of his independent rule, usually called åva- 
KAyTypla, but in II Macc. iv. 91 TDOTOKALCÍQ, Was a 
call to Antiochus IV., the oppressor of the Jews, 
to look to his own welfare; for, according to Dan. 
xi. 24 (where ON is to be read instead of DN), 
he always had the conquest of Egypt in mind. In- 
deed, it wasa regular part of the Egyptian policy to 
attempt the conquest of Syria; and Antiochus had 
to take account of that fact, as Jerome (on Dan. xi. 
22) relates. Antiochus wished to anticipate the 
Egyptians, and hence attacked and defeated them 
(170 B.C.) in a sanguinary battle which is described 
in I Macc. i. 18-20. Philometor was 
Is forced to flee; and the Alexandrians 
Dethroned. raised to the throne his younger 
brother, who was known afterward as 
Euergetes II. Antiochus now carried on opera- 
tions in favor of Philometor. He besieged Alex- 
andria, and even assumed the crown of Egypt, so 
that he had two kingdoms (I Macc. i. 16); but he 
had to withdraw on account of pressure from the 
Romans. It was probably in this war that Ptolemy 
Macron, governor of Cyprus, deserted Philometor 
and went over to Antiochus (II Macc. x. 13). 

The two neighboring kingdoms, which were mor- 
tal enemies of each other, disagreed materially in 
their treatment of the Jews: in Syria the latter were 
persecuted; in Egypt they were favored. In the 
ensuing disputes about the succession to the throne 
in Syria, Philometor always took a part, reckoning 
on the Jews who were at war with the Syrians. In 

150 n.c., when he gave his daughter 


Honors Cleopatra to Alexander Balas to wife, 
Jonathan at Ptolemais, the Maccabean Jonathan 
Maccabeus. was present and was treated with 


great honor by both kings (I Macc. x. 
91-60). This marriage, however, did not prevent 
Philometor from warring with Alexander, or from 
giving his daughter to Alexander's rival Demetrius. 
On the march Jonathan was accused before Philo- 
metor; but the latter would not listen to the charges, 
and instead met Jonathan kindly in Joppa (ib. xi. 
9-6). It is noteworthy that the First Book of Mac- 
cabees represents this expedition of the Egyptian 
king as treacherous and faithless, whereas J osephus 
(" Ant." xviii. 4, 88) sets the Egyptians in the right. 
The former is from the Syrian standpoint; the latter 
from the Egyptian, as Mahaffy (l.c. p. 371) rightly 
observes. From this it follows that at that time 
there must have been a party in Jerusalem which 
saw in the Egyptian king thesalvation of the Jews, 
and justly so; for Philometor was well disposed 
toward them. | 
With some exaggeration.Josephus says of Philo- 
metor (* Contra Ap.” ii., 8 5) that he and 
Entrusted his wife Cleopatra entrusted their en- 
His tire kingdom to Jews and that the com- 
Kingdom manders-in-chief of their army were 
to Jews. the Jews Onias and Dositheus. The 
Onias temple was built under him, and 
the work of Aristobulus on the explanation of 
the Mosaic laws was intended primarily for him. 
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The Greek postscript to the Book of Hsther shows 
that that book was brought to Egypt in the fourth 
year of his reign, for the passage therein concerning 
Ptolemy and his wife Cleopatra without doubt refers 
to him. The synagogal inscription of Athribis also 
probably refers to him. . 

Ptolemy Philometor died from a wound received 
in the battle on the River Oenoparus in Syria (I 
Macc. xi. 14-19; “Ant.” xviii. 4, $8 8. The friendly 
attitude of this king toward the Jews caused Gritz 
(* Gesch." 4th èd., iii. 577) to assign the Septuagint 
to his reign, but that work, as Freudenthal espe- 
cially has demonstrated, is much older. On the 
other hand, to the reign of Philometor may be as- 
signed the origin of another class of literature, and 
thatis the polemic hostile to the Jews, which pro- 
ceeded from Alexandria and which arose from the 
fact that the Jews filled public offices, seized the 
leadership of the army, and built a central sanctuary. 

G. S. Kr. 


PTOLEMY IX. (surnamed Euergetes II.; 
known also as Ptolemy VII., but more commonly 
as Physcon): King of Egypt from 146 to 117 B.C. 
After the death of Ptolemy Philometor, his brother, 
Euergetes TI., tried to overthrow his widow and suc- 
cessor, Cleopatra, whose army was commanded by 
the Jewish general Onias (Josephus, “ Contra Ap.” 
ii., $5). In this connection Josephus deals with the 
captivity and the rescue of the Jews in Alexandria 
which, on the strength of the Third Book of Macca- 
bees, are assigned to the reign of Ptolemy IV. Since 
the Jews were persecuted by Ptolemy IX. not for 
their religion but on account of their political posi- 
tion, the matter is of little importance; and with 
the establishment of order, peace was doubtless re- 
stored to the life of the Jews also. 

Willrich (“Juden und Griechen vor der Makka- 
bitischen Erhebung," pp. 142-158) gives some reasons 
which make Ptolemy IX. appear in the light of a 
friend to the Jews. The grandson of Jesus b. Sira 
weut to Egypt in the thirty-eighth year of Euergetes 
(the king reckoned his reign from the year 170) and 
found leisure there to translate the book Ecclesias- 
ticus (Sirach). "This king is probably identical with 
the seventh king of Egypt of Hellenic stock, who 
is mentioned three times in the Sibyllines (iii. 191, 
318, 608). 

From 117 m.c. onward, Cleopatra III. reigned 
with her sons, Philometor (Soter II.)or Lathy- 
rus and Ptolemy Alexander (117-81). An account 
of the wars of Lathyrus on Palestinian soil may 
be found in the history of the Jewish princes Hyr- 
canus I. and Alexander Janneeus (see also CYPRUS). 

G. S. Km. 


PTOLEMY MACRON: General of King Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes of Syria; sent by the prefect Lys- 
ias with two other generals, Nicanor and Gorgias, 
to fight against the Jews under the Maccabees. In 
I Macc. iii. 88, II Macc. iv. 45, and in Josephus, 
“Ant.” xii. 7, $ 8, he is called the son of Dorymenes. 
In the second passage cited it is related that Mene- 
laus sent him many presents to secure his interces- 
sion with the king. That fact alone would show 
that Ptolemy was a man of higher rank, and in II 
Macc. viii. S-11 he is called governor of Cole-Syria 
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-and Phenicia, who as such sent Nicanor and Gorgias 


against the Jews. 

Ptolemy is given the cognomen “Macron ” in II 
Mace. x. 12, which supplies a short sketch of his life. 
He faithlessly abandoned Cyprus, which had been 
entrusted to him by the Egyptian king Ptolemy Phil- 
ometor, and went over to Antiochus Epiphanes, for 
which he was rewarded with the governorship of 
Ceele-Syria and Phenicia. Since he tried, however, 
to treat the Jews kindly, he was denounced before 
the king, whereupon he ended his life by poison. 
The passage in Polybius (xxvii, 12) and the biog- 
raphy which Suidas gives of Ptolemy refer to his 
conduct in Cyprus. 

G. S. Kr. 


PUAH: 1. One of the two midwives who were 
ordered by Pharaoh to kill all the Hebrew male chil- 
dren (Ex. i. 15). Philo (“Quis Rerum Divinarum,” 
ed. 1613, p. 389; ed. Schwickert, 1828, iii. 30, S 26) 
possibly correctly identifies this name, which in 
Hebrew is my, with another Puah written in 
Hebrew Nib, and explains $ovà &pvOpàv épuzveterat, 
i.e, “Puah, which is interpreted ‘the red.'" In 
the sense of “color” *pu'ah " (Arabic *fuwwah ") 
occurs in Shab. 89b and Yer. ‘Er. 26c. 

In Midr. Tadshe (on Ex. i. 15) it is assumed that 
Puah, as well as the other mid wife, wasa proselyte, 
and was not identical with Miriam. For the differ- 
ent views which identify Puah with Miriam or Eli- 
sheba see MIRIAM IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE and 
JOCHEBED. 

2. Father of Tola the judge, and son of Dodo of 
the tribe of Issachar (Judith x. 1). The Septuagint 
renders “ Dodo ” by uncle (of Abimelech) and inter- 
polates the word “ Kareah,” which is not found in 
the Masoretic text of this passage. The opinions 
of recent commentators are very much divided re- 
garding the meaning of the word “ Dodo.” f 

3. Second son of Issachar (Gen. xlvi. 13). In the 
desert he formed the tribe of the Punites (Num. 
xxvi. 98); and he is mentioned in I Chron. vii. 1. 
In the Authorized Version the name is spelled 
“Pua”; in the Revised Version, * Puvah." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. s.v.. Low, Aramd- 

ische Pflanzennamen, p. 251, Vienna, 1881; Hollenberg, 

in Stade's Zeitschrift, i. 104 et seq. 

E. G. H. S. O. 


PUBERTY, AGE OF. See MAJORITY. 


PUBLICAN: Local tax-farmer; the office ex- 
isted among the Jews under the Roman dominion. 
The Romans were accustomed to farm out, generally 
for five years, the customs dues on exports. These 
taxes were mainly ad valorem, and therefore, as the 
value placed upon goods varied, lent themselves to 
extortion; hence the unpopularity of the publicans, 
especially when, as under the Romans, they were 
Jews exploiting their fellow Jews. Echoes of this ill 
repute are found in the New Testament, where pub- 
licans are coupled with sinners (Matt. ix. 10; Luke v. 
30, vii. 34), and even with the most degraded per- 
sons (Matt. xxi. 81). Taxes were levied on pearls 
(Kelim xvii. 15), slaves (B. B. 127b), and boats (Ab. 
Zarah 10b)  Tax-farmers were not eligible as 
judges or even as witnesses (Sanh. 25b), and it was 
even regarded as undesirable to exchange money 
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with them, as they might be in possession of stolen 

coin. If one member of a family was a publican, all 

its members were liable to be considered as such for 
purposes of testimony (Sheb. 39a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb.s.v.; Jastrow, Dict. 
S.V. ND21^ ; Herzfeld, Handelageseh. der Juden des Alter- 
thumas, pp. 160-163. 
ques J. 
PUCHER, SOLOMON: Rabbi; born 1829 at 

Neustadt-Sherwint, Poland; died Nov. 28, 1899, at 
Riga. Educated at the yeshibah of Georgenburg 
and at the rabbinical school of Wilna, he was called 
in 1859 to the rabbinate of Mitau. As a rabbi Pu- 
cher received from the government the silver and 
the gold medal of merit. In the sixth decade of the 
nineteenth century he bravely opposed, in speeches 
and in written articles, the Christian-Jewish mission 
in Courland, thereby creating a great sensation. He 
labored with tact and discretion to obtain civil and 
political rights for the Jews, and in 1864 he was 
called to St. Petersburg as à member of the com- 
mission for securing the right of residence to Jewish 
workmen. About twenty years later he wrote and 
presented to Count Pahlen, chairman of the Jewish 
commission, who was staying in Courland, a de- 
tailed memorandum in their favor of the condition 
of the Jews. His efforts to improve their status 
represent a portion of the history of the Jews not in 
Courland only, but in Russia generally. With 
equal energy he worked to develop the inner life of 
the community. He labored also for the religious 
education of girls, establishing confirmation classes 
for them; and he gave the boys free religious in- 
struction in the gymnasium. 

In 1898 he accepted a call as rabbi to Riga, Rus- 
sia, where he labored till 1898, when he retired from 
public life. The community at Riga raised a large 
fund in his honor, the interest of which is used for 
the benefit of widows and orphans. 

Pucher’s literary activity is represented by several 
printed sermons, by a pamphlet, “ Ueber den Thier- 
Schutz," and by articles directed against the Chris- 
tian-Jewish mission, especially his * Offenes Send- 
schreiben an die Kurlündischen Herren Synodalen," 
in the * Baltische Monatsschrift,” xvi. 217-241. 

H. R. J, Br, 


PUCHOWITZER, JUDAH LOB B. JOSEPH 
PARZOWER: Russian rabbi, cabalist, and author; 
lived in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
He was rabbi at Pinsk, and in his old age emigrated 
to Palestine and settled at Jerusalem, leaving behind 
him an injunction to his son Elijah to publish his 
Writings. 

He was the author of: “Kene Hokmah,” seven- 
teen homilies, Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1681; “Derek 
Hokmah,” on morals and asceticism, in thirty-two 
chapters, čb. 1683; “Dibre Hakamim”: (1) “ Da‘at 
Hokmah,” on moral subjects, in four divisions; (2) 
“Mekor Hokmah,” notes on Orah Hayyim, with 
an appendix, “Solet Belulah,” on the ritual deci- 
sions after the compilation of the Orah Hayyim, 
Hamburg, 1692; * Kebod Hakamim,” extracts from 
his other works, with ten additional homilies, ed. 
by M. 8. Pinkerle, Venice, 1700. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 5764; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 108; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 461; Azulai, 
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Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 28, 180; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael, p. 189; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 108, 236, 
580; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 644. 

H. R. A. S. W. 


PÜCKLER-MUSKAU, WALTER, COUNT: 
German anti-Semitic agitator; born Oct. 9, 1860, at 
Rogan, near Breslau. He graduated from the Uni. 
versity of Breslau with the degree of doctor of law, 
and was appointed referendar, but soon left the 
public service. After 1899 he became very notori- 
ous in connection with the anti-Semitic movement, 
his harangues being distinguished for extreme vul- 
garity of language. In all his addresses, mostly 
delivered in Berlin, he has advised the most violent 
measures against the Jews—breaking into their 
stores, plundering, whipping, driving them from 
their homes, killing them. From his constant repeti- 
tion of “beat the Jews,” “crack their skulls,” “kick 
them out,” “thrash them,” and similar rowdyisms, 
he has received the cognomen “ Dreschgraf” (the 
thrashing count). Ile considers himself the legiti- 
mate successor of Stócker and Ahlwardt, although 
the former sharply criticized him for his violence 
and vulgarity. The anti-Semitic journals, especially 
the Berlin * Staatsbürgerzeitung,? which published 
his addresses, have greeted him as a worthy ally; yeta 
few of them have repudiated his appeals to violence. 
Generally, no restraint has been put upon him by 
the authorities, though he has occasionally been 
tried for inciting to violence. His declaration before 
the court of Glogau, May 12, 1899, often repeated 
since, that his expressions were figurative and 
meant no harm to the Jews, was accepted as a valid 
plea. 

On Jan. 12, 1905, a Berlin court sentenced Piick- 
ler-Muskau to six months’ imprisonment. He ob- 
jected to one of the judges, Simonson, on account 
of his Jewish descent, but his objection was not 
sustained. His plea that he had been acquitted sev- 
eral times when he had used much sharper language 
was not considered valid. After being sentenced he 
challenged the presiding judge toa duel, whereupon 
he was sentenced to three days’ further imprison- 
ment for contempt of court. Dr. Neumann, expert 
alienist, expressed the opinion before the court that 
Pickler was mentally unsound and should be sent to 
an asylum for theinsane. Thereupon Pückler chal- 
lenged Neumann also to a ducl and was condemned 
to two months' imprisonment in the fortress of 
Weichselmünde. He then issued a paper entitled 
“Der Retter aus der Judennot,” the first number of 
which was seized by the police. See ANTI-SEMITISM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mittheilungen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr 
des Antisemitismus, 1899-1905. 
D o. MAN. 


PUGILISM. Sec ATnLETES; BANDOFF, DENJA- 
MIN; BELASCO, ABRAHAM; BELASCO, ISRAEL; BEX- 
JAMIN, WILLIAM; BERNSTEIN, JOSEPH; BITTOON, 
IsAAC; CHOYNSKI, JOSEPH; ELIAS, SAMUEL; EVANS, 
SAMUEL; MENDOZA, DANIEL. 

PUL: A usurper who ascended the throne of 
Babylonia in 745 n.c. and reigned until 737; iden- 
tical with Tiglath-pileser III. We appears in the list 
of kings as “Pulu,” but his identity with Tiglath- 
pileser, first suggested by Rawlinson (* Athenzeum,” 
Aug. 22, 1863), was six years later independently 
established by Lepsius. On his accession Pul 
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restored peace in Babylonia. In 788 he conquered 
Kullani, apparently the Diblical Calno (Isa. x. 9). 
Tribute was levied also on Syria as far south as 
Samaria. In his inscriptions Minahimu (= Mena- 
hem of Samaria) is mentioned, probably identical 
with the one mentioned in II Kings xv. 19. Tiglath- 
pileser speaks of himself as King of Assyria, of 
Sumer, and of Accad. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, K. G. F. pp. 422-460; Winckler, 
Gesch. Babyloniens und Assyriens, Leipsic, 1892. 


E. G. IL S. Fv. 

PULGAR, ISAAC BEN JOSEPH IBN. See 
Inx PULGAR, IsAAC BEN JOSEPTI. 

PULITZER, JOSEPH: American editor and 
journalist ; born April 10, 1847, at Budapest, Hun- 
gary; educated privately. In 1863 he left his native 
town for the 
United States, 7. 
which he >F 
reached in time 
to enlist in the 
Federal army as 
à private in a 
cavalry regi- 
ment. He took 
part in the fight- 
ing until the 
close of the war. 

On receiving his 
discharge and 
failing to obtain . 
employment in  , 
the city of New. . B 
York, Pulitzer , ^. M 
went to St. |: 
Louis, where he 
joined the staff 
of the “ Woest- 
liche Post," first 
as a reporter, 
later as mana- 
ging editor and 
joint proprietor 
(1866-68). Gain- 
ing prominence 
in state polities, 
Pulitzer was 
elected to the 
legislature of 
Missouri in 1869, 
and in 1872 was 
appointed dele- 
gate to the National Liberal Republican Convention 
at Cincinnati which nominated Horace Greeley for 
the presidency. In 1874 he was elected delegate to 
the Missouri State Constitutional Convention. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1876 and 1877 he acted as 
correspondent of the New York *Sun" in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in the following year purchased 
the St. Louis “ Dispatch ? and * Post,” and, amalga- 
mating them, published the“ Post-Dispatch,” which 
quickly sprang into prominence (1819). 

In 1880 Pulitzer was again active in politics, and 
was elected delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention and took part in the drafting of the 
platform. Three years later he purchased the New 
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a Synagogue, Showing the Pulpit. 
(From a fourteenth-century manuscript in the British Museum.) 
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York * World," which he raised from an insignifi- 
cant sheet to an influential daily newspaper. He 
was elected as a Democrat from the Ninth District 
of New York a member of Congress for tho term 
1885-87, but resigned after having served a few 
months. Nevertheless he continued to take an act- 
ive interest in polities and.advocated the National 
Democratic ticket, favoring the gold standard, in 
1896. 

In Aug., 1903, Pulitzer donated 51,000,000 to 
Columbia University for the purpose of founding a 
school of journalism, the opening of which is to be 
postponed until after his death. 

A. F. H. V. 

PULPIT : Inthe earliest time a post (“‘ammud ”) . 
was used instead of a pulpit; from it the king spoke 

to the people, 
and from it Jo- 
siah renewed 
with the people 
the covenant of 
the Law before 
the Lord (II 
Kings xi. 14, 
xxiii. 3). When 
Ezra returned 
from Babylon he 
“stood upon a 
pulpit [*mig- 
dal"] of wood 
. .. made for 
the purpose" 
(Neh. viii. 4), to 
read the law of 
Moses in the 
street before the 
people. In the 
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Talmudic and 
geonic periods 


the pulpit was 
placed either on 
‘the ALMEMAR or 
in front of the 
H Ark; in Pales- 
>i tine it was 
| placed on the al- 
memar; else- 
where it was 
stationed in 
front of the Ark 
(see PALESTINE, 
Laws AND CUS- 
roms). The Talmudic term for the pulpit is * tebah ” 
(desk). Whenever a fast-day was decreed by the bet 
din, the desk was taken into the street, 
Facing and the elder (hakam) stood in front of 
the People. it, facing the people, and addressed 
them in words of humility (Ta‘an. ii. 
1). In the synagogue the elders sat in the front 
row facing the people and with their backs toward 
the side of the Ark. The desk was placed opposite 
the people with its back toward the Ark. 
Maimonides states that in the center of the syna- 
gogue is placed the almemar, on which the reader of 
the Pentateuch or the preacher stands in order that he 
may be the better heard. The Zohar likewise places 
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the pulpit on the almemar in the center of the syn- 
agogue, facing the Ark. The Zohar calls the pul- 
pit “migdal ‘oz” (a strong tower ; Prov. xviii. 10). 
The desk is ascended by six steps, above which is 
an additional step to receive the Pentateuch and to 
serve as a pulpit for the lecturer. The six steps 
represent those of Solomon’s throne (II Chron. ix, 
18; Zohar, Wayakhel, Ex. 206a; Isaac Horowitz, 
“Shelah,” Num. 164b). 

In the case of a large congregation the almemar, 
with the pulpit, was originally placed in the center 
of the synagogue in order that the voice of the 
reader or preacher might be heard by all the wor- 
shipers; whereas the hazzan stood by the Ark, it 
being easier to follow him in the familiar prayers. 

The placing of the almemar with 
Pulpit and the pulpit in the center of the syna- 
Almemar. gogue was purely a matter of con- 

venience, and not of obligation. In 
later times, when the congregations became smaller, 
the almemar was erected nearer the Ark (Caro, 
"Kesef Mishneh” to “Yad,” Tefilah, xi. 8, 4). 
The case of Orthodoxy against Reform, in the 
nineteenth century, in regard to taking the almemar 
from the middle of the synagogue and placing 


Pulpit from a Synagogue at Modena, Early Sixteenth Century. 
(Now in the Musée de Cluny, Paris.) 


it near the Ark, was not based on Jewish law, but on 
the adopted custom, strengthened by the desire to 
avoid the appearance of aping Christian practises. 
In modern times the Orthodox Jews still keep 
the almemar separated from the Ark and about one- 
third of the length of the synagogue from it. "The 
reader of the Pentateuch, from the desk on the al- 
memar, faces the Ark. But the preacher's pulpit is 
on the platform of the Ark and facing the audience. 


Individual worshipers also use a pulpit or desk, 
called a “ständer” or “stodt” (= “statt,” “stitte,” 
t.e., place) in which to lock their tallit, tefillin, and 
prayer-books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Schlesinger, Har Tabor, Presburg, 

1861; Akiba Joseph, Leb ha-Ibri, p. 76, Lemberg, 1873: 

Schreiber, Reformed Judaism, p. 152. 


A. J. D. E. 

PUMBEDITA. See ACADEMIES IN DABYLONIA, 

PUMPIANSKI, AARON ELIJAH B, 
ARYEH LÓB: hussian government rabbi and 
author; born at Wilna in 1835; died at Riga April 
26, 1898. He graduated from the rabbinical school 
of Wilna in 1859 and edited, in conjunction with 
Asher Wohl, the Russian supplement to * Ha-Kar- 
mel? (1860-61) In 1861 Pumpianski was chosen 
government rabbi of Ponevezh, government of 
Kovno, where he remained until 1873; he was then 
elected to the same oflice in the Jewish community 
of Riga, remaining there until his death. 

Pumpianski was the author of a collection of ser- 
mons in the Russian language which he delivered in 
Ponevezh (Riga, 1870); a new edition of the Psalms 
with a Russian translation and a Neo-Hebrew com- 
mentary (Warsaw, 1871); “Solomon Premudroi” 
(Riga, 1882); a Russian drama which he published 
under the pseudonym "I. Heiman”; “Shire Ziy- 
yon,” Hebrew poetry, of which the latter part con- 
tains translations from Russian poets. He also 
edited a monthly magazine, “ Yevreiskiya Zapiski,” 
of which twelve numbers appeared in Riga in 1881. 
He wrote for that magazine and for various other 
Russo-Jewish and Russian periodicals numerous ar- 
ticles on divers topics, among them being a sketch 
of the history of the Jews in Courland and Livonia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, vi. 160; Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, 

p. 85, Warsaw, 1890; Ha-Shahar, vi. 81-85. t. 

IH. R. P. Wi. 

PUNCTUATION (Hebr. ipi): When the Bib- 
lical text received its final form in the schools of 
Palestine during the first and second centuries, and 
the Masorah began its task of preserving this text, it 
consisted exclusively of letters to which were added 
no signs either fo indicate the vowels or to mark the 
larger and smaller divisions. "The method of read- 
ing this text, which consisted almost entirely of con- 
sonants, and in which only the chapters (* parashiy- 
yot”) were marked, and these merely by spaces, 
was entrusted to oral tradition, which was preserved 
as accurately as the written text itself by those 
who transmitted the Masorah—the scholars proper, 
the teachers, and the readers. At an early period 
the principle was established, * Yesh em la-mikrah ” 
(= “the reading has a firm foundation, a sure tradi- 
tion"); but by the side of this was developed also 
another principle, * Yesh em la-musoret? (— *the 
transmission of the written text has a firm founda- 
tion"). On the basis of this latter maxim, exegesis 
in its interpretation and application of the Biblical 
text permitted itself to adopt a vocalization which 
diverged from the traditional reading (Bacher, “ Die 
Aelteste Terminologie," p. 120). 

In some few passages, however, tho written text 
contained points over individual letters, words, or 
parts of words. These points, which occur in ten 
places in the Pentateuch, in four in the Prophets, 
and one in the Hagiographa (see Ben Asher, “ Dik- 
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duke ha-Te'amim," ed. Baer and Strack, p. 48), 
have only a critical or exegetical value (see Blau, 
« Massoretische Untersuchungen,” pp. 6 et seq.), and 
even in the tannaitic period there was a rule for 

the interpretation of such words as 


Original had them (Bacher, * A g. Tan." ii. 481). 
Dotted These points were regarded as an in- 
Letters.  tegral part of the consonantal text; 


later their name (* nekuddah ? ; plural, 
“nekuddot”; see Cant. i. 11) was applied to the 
newly invented vowel-points, and from it was de- 
rived the word “nikkud” (= “punctuation”), a 
“nomen actionis” from the verb “nikked” (= “to 
punctuate”). The word" nekuddah ” was used also 
to denote those parts of point-like individual letters 
that resembled dots (see the passages cited by Levy, 
« Neuhebr. Worterb.” iii. 484b, with which is to 
be compared Blau, é.c. p. 164; comp. also Eccl. R. 
vii. 1, where a baraita on the names of the tribes 
of Israel written on the breastplate of the high priest 
states that no point [^nekuddah ahat”] may be 
omitted there, perhaps meaning by this the hook of 
the “yod”; comp. further Men. 29a; Matt. v. 18). 
No trace of any other points or characters added to 
the consonantal text of the Bible is found in all the 
traditional literature, nor is there any allusion to 
punctuation even in the treatise Soferim, which 
dates at the earliest from the sixth century, and 
forms a compilation of the rules for the Biblical 
text. In this tractate only one sort of punctuation 
is mentioned (Soferim iii. 6 [ed. Joel Müller, Ger- 
man part, p. 48]): “A copy of the Torah in which 
the verses are separated by points [“nikked "] may 
not be used for reading in the synagogue.” 

Such points were found at the beginning of verses 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch. Their use to separate 
verses represents the initial stage of the punctuation 
which later developed into a stereotyped body of 
signs denoting vowels and accents, although noth- 
ing is known regarding the date of the completion 
of this system or when its first elements were intro- 

.duced to facilitate the reading and 
Beginnings study of the Bible. Theoldest extant 
of Punc- manuscripts of the Scriptures, dating 
tuation. from ihe ninth and tenth centuries, 
are punctuated; and the two great 

Biblical scholars of the tenth century, Saadia Gaon 
and the Masorite Aaron ben Asher, regarded vowel- 
pointing as a long-established component of the 
tradition. It is safe to assume, therefore, that by 
the beginning of the ninth century, or the middle of 
the eighth, punctuation already existed as a whole; 
and thereis even historical justification for the view 
which regards the middle of the eighth century as 
the “terminus ad quem ” for this innovation. ‘Thus 
Karaism, which arose shortly after this period, pre- 
supposes the existence of punctuation; otherwise 
the followers of Anan could scarcely have obeyed 
the commandment of their teacher to search the 
Scriptures. There is no ground, however, for the 
assumption that vowel-pointing was evolved by the 
Karaites; for it is incredible that rabbinic Judaism 
should have accepted such an innovation from a 
hostile sect, and have developed it within a short 
time into an essential part of the tradition. The 
assertion that the Karaites Mocha and his son Moses, 
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both of whom lived in the eighth century, invented 
punctuation, as is believed by Pinsker and Graetz, 
is clearly nugatory (see Harkavy's note in the He- 
brew translation of Graetz's “Hist.” iii. 195) It 


"may be regarded as practically certain that punc- 


tuation originated in thesixth and seventh centuries, 
and thatabout the middle of the eighth vowel-points 
were incorporated into-the text of the Bible as a 
most important aid to its study and as henceforth 
indispensable. 

In the texts employed in publie worship (the 
copies of the Pentateuch and the scroll of Esther), 
from which the lessons were publicly read in the 
synagogue, this innovation found no place. The 
opposition of the heads of Babylonian Judaism to 
it is shown by a responsum of a gaon which is pre- 
served in the Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz, § 120; 
comp. “Kerem Hemed,” iii. 200), in answer to the 
question whether it is forbidden to punctuate the 
scroll of the Law. The reply runs as follows: 


“ We haye not heard that the book of the Law was pointed 
when it was given to Moses. The punctuation was not given 
on Sinai, but the sages [^ ha-hakamim "] introduced it as a sign 
[i.e., as an external aid for the reading of the Bible]. We 
should transgress the prohibition against adding anything to the 
Torah (Deut. xiii. 1) if we should add the punctuation to the 
Biblical text ; and although the division of verses and the can- 
tillation according to the meaning have been transmitted from 
Sinai to this day, this tradition is, nevertheless, an oral one, not 
given by means of marks of punctuation ["simane nekidah "']." 


According to Grütz (“ Gesch." v. 555), who, how- 
ever, arbitrarily prefixes the gaon’s name, the author 
of the responsum was Natronai ben Hilai, who lived 
in the middle of the ninth century. 

At all events, this responsum expresses the view 
that prevailed in the geonic school regarding punc- 
tuation ; namely, the pronunciation and the accentu- 
ation of the text were transmitted together with it 

as objects of oral instruction, while the 
Represent visible signsof this pronunciation and 
Tradition. accentuation were introduced by the 

sages. "Thus the Geonim recognized 
the appropriateness of punctuation in those copies 
of the Bible which were not employed in public 
worship, and at the same time they traced its 
origin to those who transmitted tradition. On the 
other hand, it is, unfortunately, not clear what 
“sages” are meant in the responsum, whether Tan- 
naim, Amoraim, or even those of later date. The 
same view of the importance and origin of vowel- 
pointing is expressed by Judah ha-Levi (4 Cuzari,” 
ili. 81; comp. Bacher, “Die Bibelexegese der Jü- 
dischen Religionsphilosophen,” p. 110). Ben Asher’s 
(i.c.) rimed prose eulogy of punctuation (S 9) does 
not disclose his view of its origin. He speaks, it is 
true, of the “ countless points,” as if they were in- 
separably connected with the letters in the tradi- 
tional text; but it isimpossible to read either in this 
paragraph or in that on the accents ($ 16) the view 
which was expressed two centuries later by Judah 
Hadassi, one of the leaders of the Karaite school, 
who declared (“ Eshkol ha-Kofer," ch. clxxiii.) that 
God had not given the Torah without vowel-points 
and accents. Itis well known that this is the the- 
ory which was opposed in the sixteenth century by 
Elijah Levita, when he expressed in his * Massoret 
ha-Massoret ? his conviction that the old view of the 
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late origin of punctuation was the only one which 
was justifiable. 
The problem as to the source of punctuation has 


been ably treated by Graetz in his studies on the 
origin of the vowel- points in Hebrew (* Monats- 
schrift," 1891, pp. 348-367, 395-405), 


The on the accent-marks in Hebrew (25. 
Source. 1882, pp. 389-409), and on the use and 


significance of the dagesh (25. 1887, pp. 
425-451, 478—497). Especially instructive is his the- 
ory that in the old Masoretic expressions “above ” 
and “below” (“mi-le‘el” and “mi-lera‘”), which 
served to distinguish similar forms from each other, 
there is a relic of the period in which this differ- 
entiation was effected by pointing, since in the case 
of that form of the word which contained the strong 
or long vowel ‘the point was placed above, and in 
that which contained the weak or short vowel it ap- 
peared below. These points were not vowel-points, 
but nevertheless indicated the vocalic pronunciation 
of the text, and thus prepared the way for a system- 
atic vocalization. The attempt to prove that ac- 
centual points had similar forerunners has been made 
by Büchler in his dissertation “Zur Entstehung und 
Entwickelung der Hebrüischen Accente” (Vienna, 
1891); but unfortunately not even the smallest frag- 
ment of a manuscript has been preserved from the 
period in which it is claimed that such an antecedent 
system of points was used in copies of the Hebrew 
Bible, although there are Syriae manuscripts prior 
to the sixth century that contain an analogous sys- 
tem of points and one which was the forerunner of 
systematic Syriac punctuation. It is safe to assume 
that both these preliminary points and the fully de- 
veloped Syriac system of punctuation influenced 
the Jewish Masorites; and particularly is it very 
probable that theintroduction of vocalization among 
the Nestorians of castern Syria immediately affected 
the Jewish scholars of Babylonia. It was doubtless 
in Babylonia, too, that vowel-points were first intro- 
duced and systematized. An important point of 
evidence forthe Babylonian origin of Jewish punc- 
tuation is found in the use of the same vowel-point 
(* kamez")for the two vowels which were pro- 
nounced in Palestine as “a” and “6,” and for which, 
consequently, had the system of oed iratos origi- 
nated in Palestine, two different points would have 
been employed. In Babylonia, on the other hand, the 
former of these two vowels was pronounced as an 


open *o? a), so that qualitatively it approximated - 


"6." A single point was chosen for both vowels, 
especially as the quantity of vowels was disregarded 
in the punctuation. 

The system of punctuation which may be regarded 
as the oldest one known is the so-called Babylonian. 
This system after having fallen into disuse was 
forgotten until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when knowledge of it was revived from old 
manuscripts of the Bible as well as from more mod- 
ern ones which were brought from 
southern Arabia to Europe; forit was 
employed by the Jews of Yemen until 
very recent times, although it has 
been now superseded by the regular system. "The 
Babylonian system of punctuation, which is termed 
also Assyrian or Eastern, exists in three very divor- 


Various 
Systems. 


gent forms, which, however, agree in their main 
vowel-signs, having as their special characteristic 
that the vowel-points are written above the letters. 


(whence the system is called the supralinear), Op- 
posed tothe Babylonian punctuation is the Tiberian, 
which receives its name from Tiberias, the seat of 
the Palestinian Masorites, Owing to the powerful 
influence of these scholars, it completely superseded 
the Babylonian system, so that it became author- 
itative not only for manuscripts of the Bible, but 
also for all investigations of Hebrew phonology and 
morphology, Hebr ew grammar being entirely based 
upon and developed from Tiberian punctuation. 

. The brief account of the systems of punctuation 
to be given in this article disregards the marks of 
accentuation, since this subject has been treated 
under Accents IN Hesrew. To the bibliography 
of that article may, however, now be added Praeto- 
rius, “Ueber die Herkunft der Hebriiischen Ac- 
cente” (Vienna, 1901), and Kahle, “Zur Geschichte 
der Hebrüischen Accente” (in “Z. D. M. G.” lv. 
167-194). See also VOCALIZATION. 

The Babylonian System of Punctuation: 
(1) The simple form, adopted in a large number of 
manuscripts from Yemen preserved in the British 
Museum. These manuscripts date from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth century and contain texts from 
the Bible and the Targums (see list in Merx, * Chres- 
tomathia Targumica,” p. xv., Berlin, 1888). Mar- 
goliouth gives (* Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” xv. 165 et 
seq.) a survey of the vowel-points of the oldest two 
of these manuscripts (Or. 1467, 23683). The points 
cS the six vowels are as TOON: kamez, 


3; patah, 3; holem, 1". 3: shurek, 33, 3: zere, 3, 3; 
hirek, *3, 3; while the vocal *shewa mobile ” (hatef) 


is denoted by a horizontal line, 3. The six vowel- 
points of the Babylonian system fall into three 
groups of two points each. "These are apparently 
derived from the three vowel-letters found in the 
Biblical text (N, Y, *); for the signsof the first group 
are abbreviations of the N; in the second the *is 
given entire, either as a single vertical stroke, or as 
two dots one abovethe other; while the third group 
uses for the “i” a single dot representing the * and for 
the zere two dots one over the other. (Forotherex- 
planations of these points see Praetorius, “ Ueber das 
Babylonische Punktationssystem des Hebriischen,” 
in “Z. D. M. G.” liii. 181-196; Margoliouth, 7.c. ; and 
Friedländer, in “ Monatsschrift," 1894, p. 815.) The 
two manuscripts cited above also have a sign for the 
rafe over the letters 1'5'3 133, as in 3; but a point. 
for the dagesh within the letters is found only in 
the Hebrew text, and not in the Targum. | 
(2) Thecomplex form, found in the famous codex 
of the Prophets dating from 916 and preserved in 
the Library of St. Petersburg, as well as in certain 
fragments in the same collection. The vowel-points 
are the same as in the simple system, except that 
when the “waw” is written plene, shurek is rep- 
resented by a point within it, e.g., 33, not 42. 
Combinations of these points with the stroke of the 
hatef, however, form new points to indicate the 
position of the vowels within the word and the con- 
sequent modifications of pronunciation, thus giving 
rise to the following vowel-signs: ©, kamez be- 
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fore a dagesh forte (as in ï, Isa. liv. 1); » , patah 
before a dagesh forte (as in Yn, Hab. i. 8): 1; 
churek before a dagesh forte (as in nbs, ib. i. 6); 


LL pere (the segol of the Tiberian system) before 
a dagesh forte (as in IYN), Isa. xlix. 8):_=, hirek 
before a dagesh forte (as in nban, Hab. iii. 1); and 
also £.,5, =» +, for kamez (nnt/b, Mal. i. 14), 
shurek Onyon, Hos. vii. 4), zere Q37, Hab. ii. 1), 
and hirek (pw, ib. iii. 2) in a closed syllable. For 
patah in a closed syllable (as in 555, Hab. ii. 9) the 
vowel-point isnot », but + , this being perhaps 
imitated from the similar Syriac point zekafa, al- 
though the last-named corresponds to the kamez. 
No combinations are formed from the holem (—-). 
Of the combinations used in closed syllables three 

l : | =), serve to designate semivowels with 


e e iom 


gutturals, and thus correspond to the “Tr, =, and 
—t of the Tiberian punctuation. 

(8) A third form of Babylonian punctuation is 
found in some fragments that contain texts of the 
Bible written in shorthand (see Neubauer 1n. J 
Q. R.” vii. 961; Friedländer, ib. 564 e£ seq. ; idem, in 
“Proc, Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 1896, pp. 86 e£ seg. ; Kahle, 
“Beiträge zur Geschichte der Hebrüischen Punkta- 
tion,” in Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” xxi. 279 et Seq.) as 
well as in some Hebrew poems published by Levias 
in the “Am. Jour. Semit. Lang.” xv. 157 et seg. The 
vowel-points of this system have the following forms: 


1 - t re - 
kamez, 3; patah, 3; holem, 3; shurek, N; zere, N; and 
hirek,N. To these may be added asa seventh vowel- 


point the 3, which corresponds to the Tiberian segol 
and is also used for the vocal shewa. This note- 
worthy form of Babylonian punctuation agrees 
with the Tiberian in the seventh vowel and in the 
point for the patah, while it harmonizes with both 
the principal types of the Babylonian system in 
thatthe points are above the letters. The vowel- 
points themselves, however, are absolutely different 
from those of the first two forms, whose sign for the 
holem denotes hirek in the third system, while their 
shurek sign ig used to represent kamez, and their 
zere, shurek (for further details see Friedliinder and 
Kahle, c.) The existence of this third form of 
supralinear punctuation is especially interesting as 
showing that repeated efforts were made to fix in 
writing the vowel pronunciation of the text of the Bi- 
ble. Of these three systems only the first survived 
for any length of time, and, as already noted, it 
was employed as late as the seventeenth century 
not only in manuscripts of the Bible and the Targum, 
but also in writing poetry (see “Berliner Fest- 
schrift,” pp. 18, 80). It was most fortunate and 
important for the development of a grammatical 
knowledge of Hebrew that the Babylonian system 
of punctuation, already existing in divergent forms, 
was superseded by the Tiberian, which attained un- 
disputed supremacy. 

The Tiberian System: This contains seven 
vowel-points, the segol being added to the Baby- 
lonian system. Its inventors, proceeding partly on 
the basis of a divergent pronunciation of the vowels, 
confined the different cases in which there had been 
applied in the Babylonian system the patah, the zere, 
or the hirek toa single vowel, which was a shading 
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of the patah to “#” or *&" inventing for this the 
vowel-point —. This, like the others, excepting 
the holem, was written under the letter, not above 


it. Zere and hirek had the same points (7. x 
as in the supralinear punctuation, while the signs 


for kamez and patah (7, - ) were apparently 
only abbreviations of the Babylonian signs. Ho- 
lem was writien with a single point instead of with 
two as in the Babylonian system, while in case 
shurek was written plene with “ waw,” it was des- 
ignated, asin the complicated Babylonian system, 
by a point within the “waw,” or, if the “waw” 
was lacking, by a point between two others which 
were arranged obliquely (7). To indicate the 


` semi-vowel (vocal shewa), and at the same time to 


designate that a consonant was vowelless (silent 
shewa), two points one above the other were em- 
ployed (7), with which the segol or shewa of the 
third system of supralinear punctuation (.—) may 
be compared. To give the exact pronunciation of the 
shewa with gutturals, one of the three vowel-points 
for kamez, patah, and segol was employed in com- 
bination, thus giving rise to the signs T:, =: , ww. 
The Tiberian system adds to these vowel-points 
the signs for dagesh (3) and rafe (3), which are 
of much importance in the rules for vocaliza- 
tion. This system, as has been noted above, al- 
though developed by the Masoretic school of Tibe- 
rias, is Babylonian in origin, and it may be assumed 
that it became localized at Tiberias by Babylonian 
Masorites who settled there (see Bacher, “ Die An- 
fünge der Hebritischen Grammatik," pp. 19, 19; 
Steinschneider, * Vorlesungen über die Kunde -He- 
brüischer Handschriften," p. 12). 

The names of the seven vowels or of their points 
as given in the Tiberian system are first found com- 
pleteinSaadia (commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
ed. Amsterdam, p. 42), and areas follows: “ kamez,” 
* patah," *holem," “segol,” “hirek,” *zere," and. 
“shurek.” With the exception of “ segol," the 
Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew “eshkol” (clus- 
ter of grapes, so called because of the shape of the 
vowel-point 7), these words are properly to be 
read as substantives of the segolate class: “kemez,” 
“petah " “helem,” “ herek,” “zeri,” and “sherek.” 

With the older grammarians the 

Names names of the vowels still have their 

of Vowels. original form; but later the tendency 

to introduce the sound of each vowel 
into its name led to the linguistic monstrosities which 
are still current, and in which the first syllable of 
the name of the vowel is pronounced with the 
vowelsound it designates. The names of the vowels, 
again, with the exception of the segol, refer to the 
sounds themselves, and not to the signs, being 
older than the latter and traceable to the instruc- 
tion which teachers gave their pupilsat a very early 
period to impress upon them the correct pronuncia- 
tion. Thus, to distinguish between the two “a” 
vowels, one shading into “o,” and the other preserv- 
ing the pure “a” scund, pupils were instructed to 
“round the mouth” (hence “kemez”), and to" open 
the mouth ” (hence ^ petah "; or in Aramaic, accord- 
ing to a Masoretic note, “miftah puma”; see further 
Bacher, l.c. pp. 15-17). At a tery early period the 
holem was called also the “fulness of the mouth” 
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(^ melo fum ”), and the shurek the “rounding of the 
mouth” (* kibbuz fum," from which “kubbuz,” the 
later name for *u," was derived). It was not until 
the fifteenth century that the term *melo fum" 
was introduced as a name for the shurek (see Nestle 
and Bacher in *Z. D. M. G." lviii) The seven 
vowels of the Tiberian system were called *the 
seven kings” by Ben Asher (l.e. p. 84), as determin- 
ing the forms of speech; and this designation was 
retained even by the grammarians, the shewa, which 
Ben Asher regarded as an cighth vowel, being 
added. | 

After Hebrew grammar had been placed on a scien- 
tific basis by Judah Hayyuj and his school, the theory 
of the vowelsand their number was essentially modi- 
fied. A knowledge of Latin grammar led Joseph 
Kimhi (see his “Sefer Zikkaron," ed. Bacher, p. 17) 
to distinguish long and short vowels in Hebrew and 
thus to introduce the factor of quantity into the 
theory of the vowels. He thus postulated ten 
vowels, dividing kamez into two, a short (desig- 
nated as the short vowel of holem) and a long one 
{with patah as its short vowel). He likewise di- 
vided the hirek into two vowels (1, I), and the shurek 
into two (ii, i), while he regarded segol as a short 
vowel (€) and zere as long (6) This innovation, 
which its author's sons, Moses and David Kimhi, 
introduced into their grammars, gradually attained 
supremacy in the presentation of the teaching of 
the Tiberian school. Since the punctuation was not 
altered, however, there was a continual discrepancy 
between the old system of “the seven kings,” which 
regarded merely the quality of the vowels, and the 
new system of five long vowels and five short, this 
incongruity leading to confusion even in grammat- 
ical literature. 

Punetuation, the most important product of the 
activity of the Masorites of the carly geonic period, 
itself became an object of their studies; so that the 
determination of vocalization and its 
variations formed the basis of a con- 
troversy between Ben Asher and Ben 
Naphtali, who may be termed the last 
Masorites in the strict sense of the 
word. When the reading of the Biblical text with 
the help of points to indicate vowels and accents 
had once been fised in writing, it became all-impor- 
tant to add these points accurately and correctly to 
the consonantal manuscripts of the Bible. Punctu- 
ation thus became a learned professiou, even though 
the "punctuators" (*nakdanim "), who flourished 
especially in Germany, France, and England, are not 
mentioned by this title before the twelfth century. 
In the establishment of their rules, on which some 
of them wrote special treatises, the best known pe- 
ing the “Sefer ha-Nikkud ? of Moses* ha-Nakdan, 
the nakdanim made frequent use of the writings 
of the grammarians (sce Steinschneider, Ze. p. 
15; Zunz, “Z. Q.” pp. 107 et seq. ; and NAKDANIM), 
Hebrew grammatical science is based upon the Maso- 
retic punctuation and its rules. The “nikkud” (A 
term first found in Ben Asher; Bacher, Le. p. 26) 
brought together the most important material for a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language; and it may 
even be said that in the Masoretie punctuation, and 
the phonology and morphology which it established, 
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the whole of Hebrew grammar was implied. The 
first Hebrew grammarian known, Saadia, wrote a 
work on *nikkud," although this is known only 
from a citation (in Rashi on Ps. xlv. 10), and Ju. 
dah Hayyuj also wrote a “Kitab al-Tankit,” or 
" Book of Punctuation,” containing rules for vowels 
and accents, and devoting itself particularly to 
the segolate nouns. More closely related to the real 
teachings of the Masorites is the “Introduction for 
the Reader of the Bible," written by another gram- 
marian of the Spanish golden age, Judah ibn Ba- 
laam. The theory of vowels and accents, however, 
is treated by the older Hebrew grammarians only in 
passing, or even receives no special notice at all, 
since they considered this subject as the special 
property of the Masorah; nor was it until centuries 
later that this portion of Hebrew grammar became 
an integral part of the science under the name of 
“nikkud.” 

Punctuation, originally confined to the text of the 
Bible, was used also for other works of Jewish liter- 
ature in so far as they were written with Hebrew 
letters. It was therefore employed 
not only in Hebrew and Aramaic 
books, especially the liturgical and 
poetical works as well as copies of the 
Mishnah and the Targum, but also in compositions 
in other languages. Thus it is that the Jud:eo-Ger- 
man books of modern times are made more clear by 
pointing, although the vowels are usually desig- 
nated by the vowel-letters. In like manner recent 
Judzo-Persian books, which are almost exclu- 
sively popular in character, are, nearly without ex- 
ception, punctuated, and this is also trüe of a great 
portion of Judo-Persian manuscripts. On the 
punctuation of Arabic texts among the Jews of 
Yemen see “ Berliner-Festschrift,” pp. 12-16. 

The oldest statement regarding the supremacy of 
Tiberian punctuation over Babylonian is found in a 
manuscript of the Pentateuch (Codex De Rossi No. 
12), which states that the Targum in this codex (or 
in its original) was copied from one brought from 
Babylonia, which was “punctuated above with the 
nikkud of the land of Asshur,” this being changed 
by the copyist to the Tiberian system (Zunz, “Z, 
G.” p. 110; Luzzatto, in * Halikot Kedem,” 1847, 
p. 24), while a similar transcription forms the basis 
of the Sabbionetta edition of the Targum Onkelos 
of 1557 (see Berliner, “Targum Onkelos,” ii, 137 et 
seg.). A noteworthy passage is found in the Mah- 
zor Vitry (introduction to Abot, ed. Hurwitz, p. 
462): “The Tiberian punctuation is not like ours, 
and neither is it like that of the land of Isracl.” 
This statement is unintelligible, unless it be as- 
sumed that its author was a Babylonian scholar, 
who designated the Babylonian vowel-pointing as 
“ours” (“nikkud she-lanu 7, while “punctuation 
of Palestine,” which differed from that of Tiberias, 
may denote the third form of supralinear punctua- 
tion (see Friedländer in “Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 
1891, pp. 86-98; comp. Kahle, le. xxi. 219). "These 
forgotten statements first became known to Jewish 
science in the fifth decade of the nineteenth century, 
and at the same time, after centuries of oblivion, 
specimens of this method of vowel-pointing were 
brought to light, being first published in the He- 
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brew journal “Ziyyon” (1841, i. 152). The first 
thorough account of this system of punctuation was 
given in 1869 in Pinsker’s Hebrew “Introduction to 
the Babylonian-Hebrew Systems of Vowel-Point- 
ing,” where its complicated form is described on the 
pasis of the codex of the Prophets dating from 916. 
Since the eighth decade of the nineteenth century a 
large number of manuscripts brought from southern 
Arabia to Europe have furnished abundant data re- 
garding the simple varicty of the supralinear punc- 
tuation. See VOCALIZATION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works eited in the body of 

this article see the bibliography of VOCALIZATION. 

T. W. B. 

PUNISHMENT : It has been shown in the arti- 
cles CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, CRIME, HOMICIDE, and 
STRIPES that a court may inflict for the violation 
of one of the prohibitive laws a sentence of: (1) 
death in one of four different forms; (2) exile to one 
of the cities of refuge in the case of involuntary 
manslaughter; (3) stripes, not to exceed forty; in 
practise thirty-nine or less. In Jew. Encyc. iv. 
358b, s.v. CRIME, some rather irregular punishments 
have been referred to, The offenses against prop- 
erty, such as theft, the fraudulent conversion of a de- 
posit, embezzlement, robbery (see BAILMENTS; EM- 
BEZZLEMENT; ROBBERY; THEFT), are punished only 
by the exaction of more than the value of the thing 
taken, the excess going to the injured party, and 
thus differing from a true fine or forfeiture to the 
community. The housebreaker is liable to be slain 
with impunity. 

A fine in the modern sense is unknown to Scrip- 
ture, unless the guilt-offering discussed in Lev. v. 
can be considered in that light. The 
payment of one hundred shekels 
by a husband who has falsely ac- 
cused his newly wedded wife, under the provision 
in Deuteronomy goes to the wife's father; the 
“bridal price” (* mohar ”) for seducing a virgin and 
the mulct of fifty shekels for ravishing one go to 
the girl's father. 

So much for the repressive measures of the Mo- 
saic law. But when the power to deal with crime in 
the regular way was slipping away from the Jewish 
courts, the sages contrived the lesser and the greater 
EXCOMMUNICATION, called by them “niddui” and 
* herem," to maintain the control of the community 
over its backsliding or refractory members. They 
lud down also the dangerous doctrine that in an 
emergency steps may be taken to keep down ex- 
cesses (MIND, the German “ Ausgelassenheit ”), 
steps which are allowable only “for the hour 5 
and can not be drawn into precedent. The doctrine 
was broached in a baraita by R. Eliezer ben Jacob 
(Sanh. 46a): 

"I have heard [i.e., I have the tradition from my teachers] 
that a court may whip or otherwise punish where this can not be 
done according to the Torah, not indeed to transgress the words 

of the Torah, but in order to make a fence 

Cases of around it. So it was done to one who at the 

Emergency. time of the Greeks [i.€., during the war against 
Antiochus] was found riding on the Sabbath ; 

they brought him before the court and [under its orders] stoned 
him to death—not because he was guilty of any capital offense, 
but because the hour made it necessary ; and again there was a 
man who had cohabited with his wife under a fig-tree [i.c., 


in public and iu open day] and was whipped [received forty 
Stripes] for it." 
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fine and a penalty easy of enforcement. 


Punctuation 
Purchase Under Mistake 


It may be remarked that as early as the Mishnah 
(see Naz. iv. 8) a * beating for disobedience ” (“mak 
kat mardut") was prescribed in a case in which no 
Biblical prohibition was actually violated, though 
there was an intent to commit such violation. The 
case is that of a woman who, not knowing that her 
husband has dissolved her Nazarite vow, but þe- 
lieving herself to be still bound by it, has drunk 
wine or touched the dead. The same phrase, “ mak- 
kat mardut,” is used in nearly the same sense and 
application in the Talmud (Ket. 45b et al.). 

Reference is also made to the act of Simeon ben 
Shetah, the head of the Pharisaic party, during the 
reign of Alexander Jannéus; he caused, by a sort 
of court martial, eighty women guilty of rioting at 
Ashkelon to be put to death in one day. 

When the Jews came to live in exile, and, by 
the doctrine that only “ordained judges” can in- 
flict Scriptural punishment, were prevented from 
enforcing, under regular legal forms, any discipline 
against lawbreakers even though the Gentile gov- 
ernment might give them ample autonomy for the 
purpose, they had to resort to the principle that an 
emergency overrides and supplants the written law. 
This principle is expressed by Maimonides (“ Yad,” 
Sanhedrin, xxiv.), by Jacob ben Asher in his Arba‘ 
Turim, and again in the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, $ 2, substantially in the words of the fore- 
going baraita; and the codifiers add the important 
clause that if the defendant be “defiant and power- 
ful" (*allim?) they may work out his punishment 
through the power of the Gentiie authorities. This 
procedure is justified under the Mishnah (Git. ix. 
8): “A bill of divorcement, written under compul- 
sion of Israel [a Jewish court], is valid; under com- 
pulsion of Gentiles, it is invalid; butif Gentiles use 
force, saying [to the husband], ‘ Do what the Israelites 
demand,’ it is valid.” The codifiers seek to miti- 
gate these dangerous rules by declaring: “ All these 
things must be for God's greater glory [^ le-shem 
shamayim "], and must be directed by the foremost 
men of the age, orat least by the best men in the 
community.” Maimonides, in his zeal to stem a flood 
of heresy and apostasy, goes further than Joseph 
Caro: he names among the measures of repression 
imprisonment in a very harsh form. 

ReMA, in his gloss upon Hoshen Mishpat, S 2, 
gives a practical hint: “It has become customary in 

many places that where a man has 

Fines done a thing for which under the 
Instead of Mosaic law he ought to receive forty 
Stripes. stripes, he is called upon to pay forty 
florins.” Here is found at last a true 

As there 
is no injured party to whom the forty tlorins (* ze- 
hubim ”) can be paid, they must needs go into the 
coffers of the community. See also FINES AND 


FORFEITURE. 
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PUPILS AND TEACHERS. See PEDA- 
GOGICS. 


PURCHASE AND SALE. See SALE. 


PURCHASE UNDER MISTAKE. See 
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PURGATORY: An intermediate state through 
which souls are to pass in order to be purified from 
sin before they are admitted into the heavenly para- 
dise. The belief in purgatory, fundamental with 
the Roman Catholic Church, is based by the Church 
authorities chiefly upon II Macc. xii. 44-45: “If he 
[Judas] had not hoped that they that were slain 
should have risen again it had been superfluous and 
rain to pray for the dead. . Whereupon he 
made an atonement that they might be delivered 
from sin”: for this indicates that souls after death 
pass through an intermediate state in which they 
may by some intercession be saved from doom. The 
same view, that an atonement should be made for 
the dead, is expressed in Sifre, Deut. 210. The 
idea of an intermediate state of the soul, release 
from which may be obtained by intercession of the 
saints, is clearly dwelt upon in the Testament of 
Abraham, Recension A, xiv., where the description 
is given ofasoul which, because its good and its evil 
deeds are equal, has to undergo the process of puri- 
fication while remaining in a middle state, and on 
whose behalf Abraham intercedes, the angels join- 
ing him in his prayer, whereupon the soul is ad- 
mitted into paradise. 

The view of purgatory is still more - clearly ex- 
pressed in rabbinical passages, as in the teaching of 
the Shammaites: “In the last judgment day there 

shall be three classes of souls: the 


Rabbinic righteous shall at once be written 
Views.. down for the life everlasting; the 


wicked, for Gehenna; but those whose 
virtues and sins counterbalance one another shall 
go down to Gehenna and float up and down until 
they rise purified; for of them it is said: ‘I will 
bring the third part into the fire and refine them as 
silver is refined, and try them as gold is tried’ [Zech. 
xiii. 9]; also, ‘He [the Lord] bringeth down to 
Sheol and bringeth up again’” (I Sam. ii. 60). The 
Hillelites seem to have had no purgatory; for 
they : said: “He who is ‘plenteous in mercy’ [Ex. 
xxxiv. 6] inclines the balance toward mercy, and 
consequently the intermediates do not descend into 
Gehenna” (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 8; R. H. 16b; Bacher, 
* Ag. Tan.” i. 18). Still they also speak of an inter- 
mediate state. 

Regarding the time which purgatory lasts, the 
accepted opinion of R. Akiba is twelve months; ac- 
cording to R. Johanan b. Nuri, it is only forty-nine 
days. Both opinions are based upon Isa. Ixvi. 28- 
24: “From one new moon to another and from one 
Sabbath to ancther shall all flesh come to worship 
before Me, and they shall go forth and look upon 
the carcasses of the men that have transgressed 
against Me; for their worm shall not die, neither 
shall their fire be quenched”; the former interpret- 
ing the words “from one new moon to another” to 


signify all the months of a year; the latter inter- 
preting the words “from one Sabbath to another,” 


in accordance with Lev. xxiii. 15-16, to signify 
seven weeks. During the twelve months, declares 
the baraita (Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 4-5; Rh. H. 16b), the 
souls of the wicked are judged, and after these 
twelve months are over they are consumed and 
transformed into ashes under the feet of the right- 
eous (according to Mal. iii. 21 [A. V. iv. 3J), where- 


as the great seducers and blasphemers aro to under- 
go eternal tortures in Gehenna without cessation 
(according to Isa. Ixvi. 24). 

The righteous, however, and, according to some, 
also the sinners among the people of Israel for whom 
Abraham intercedes because they bear the Abra. 
hamic sign of the covenant are not harmed by the 
fire of Gehenna even when they are required to 
pass through the intermediate state of purgatory 
(Er. 19b; Hag. 21a). 

The idea of the purging fire through which the 
soul has to pass is found in the Zend- Avesta (* Bun- 


dahis," xxx. 20): ^ All men will pass into the melted 
metal and become pure; to the right- 
History cous it will seem as though he walks 


of through warm milk” (comp. Enoch, 
Purgatory. lii. 6-7, Ixvii. 6-7). The Church Fa- 
thers developed the idea of the “ignis 
purgatorius? into a dogma according to which all 
souls, including those of the righteous who remain 
unseathed, have to pass the purgatory (Origen on 
Ps. xxxvii., Homily 8; Lactantius, “ Divinæ Insti- 
tutiones,” vii. 21, 4-7; Jerome on Ps. cxviii., Ser- 
mon 20; Commodianus, *Instructiones," ii. 2, 9); 
hence prayers and offerings for the souls in purga- 
tory were instituted (Tertullian, “De Corona Mili- 
tis," 8-4; “De Monogamia,” 10; * Exhortatio Cas- 
titatis,” 11; Augustine, “ Enchiridion ad Lauram,” 
67-69, 109; Gregory I., “Dialogi,” iv. 57). Hence 
also arose in the Church the mass for the dead cor- 
responding in the Synagogue to the Kaddish (see 
KADDISH). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boeklen, Die Verwandtschaft der Jiidisch- 
Christlichen mit der Persischen Eschatologie, 1902, pp. 118- 
135; Atzberger, Die Christliche Hschatologie, 1890, pp. 99 
et seq., 162, 275 ; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. s.v. Fegefeuer ; : 
McClintock and Strong, Cyc. S.V.. E 
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PURIFICATION. Sce TAHARAH. 


PURIM: Jewish feast celebrated annually on the 
14th, and in Shushan, Persia, also on the 15th, of 
Adar, in commemoration of the deliverance of the 
Persian Jews from the plot of Haman to exterminate 
them, as recorded in the Book of Esther. Accord- 
ing to that book the feast was instituted as a na- 
tional one by Mordecai and Esther. For a critical 
view of Purim see Esrier. In the present article 
are treated only the various features of the feast as 
developed after its institution. 

Aside from the much-mooted question whether 
Purim is of Jewish or of heathen origin, it is certain 
that, as it appears in the Book of Esther, the festi- 
val is altogether devoid of religious 
spirit—an anomaly in Jewish religious 

Religious history. This is duc to the worldly 
Character. spirit of the Book of Esther. The only 

religious allusions therein are the men- 
tion of fasting in iv. 16 and ix. 31, and perhaps 
the expression of confidence in the deliverance of 
Israel in iv. 14. ee Cet character has on the 


whole been most prominent in this festival at all 
times. Like Hanukkah, it has never been univer- 
sally considered a reli gious holy day, in spite of the 
fact that it is designated by the term *yom-tob ” 
(Esth. ix. 19, 22). "Accordingly business transac- 
tions and even manual labor are allowed on Purim, 
although in certain places restrictions have been 
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imposed on work (Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
696). 

Nevertheless Purim has been held in high esteem 
at all times and in all countries, some even main- 
taining that when all the prophetical and hagio- 
graphical works shall be forgotten the Book of 
Esther will still be remembered, and, accordingly, 
the Feast of Purim will continue to be observed 
(Yer. Meg. i. õa; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Megillah, iii. 
18; comp. Schudt, *Jüdische Merkwürdigkeiten," 
ii. 311). It is also claimed that Purim is as great as 
the day on which the Torah was given on Sinai 
(* Mordekai " on 
B. M. ix., end; 
comp. Lampron- 
ti, “Pahad Yiz- 
hak,” s.v. “Pu- 
rim”). In Italy 
the Jews 
scems, have 
even used the 
word “Purim” 
as à family 
name, which 
also proves the 
high esteem that 
the festival en- 
joys among 
them (Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, 
“Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Rom,” ii. 
420; but comp. 
Steinschneider 
in “ Monats- 
schrift," 1903, 
p. 175). 

The Book of 
Esther does not 
prescribe any re- 
ligious service 
for Purim; it en; 
joins only the 
annual celebra- 
tion of the feast 
among the Jews 
on the 14th and 
loth of Adar, 
commanding 
that they should 
“make them 
days of feasting 
and joy, and of 
sending portions one to another, and gifts to the 
poor." It scems, therefore, that the observance of 
Purim was at first merely of a convivial and social 
nature. Gradually it assumed religious features. 


The first religious ceremony ordained for the cel- 
ebration of Purim is the reading of the Book of 


Esther in the synagogue, a regulation 

Reading of ascribed in the Talmud (Meg. 2a) to 
the the “Men of the Great Synod,” of 
Megillah. which Mordecai is reported to ‘have 
beenamember. Originally this enact- 

ment was for the 14th of Adar only: later, however, 
R. Joshua b. Levi (3d cent.) prescribed that the Me- 
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Purim Players. 
(From Leusden, “ Philologus Hebrao-Mixtus,?? 1657.) 


gillah should be read on the eve of Purim also. 
Further, he obliged women to attend the reading 
of the Megillah, inasmuch as it was a woman, Queen 
Esther, through whom the miraculous deliverance 
of the Jews was accomplished (Meg. 4a; see, how- 
ever, Yer. Meg. ii. 5, where this law is reported 
in the name of Bar Kappara; comp. “R. E. J.” 
xxxii. 42). 

In the Mishnah there is a difference of opinion as 
to how much of the Megillah one must read in order 
to discharge one’s duty. According to R. Judah, 
the portion from ii. 5 to the end suffices; others 
considered the 
portion. from iii. 
1, or even from 
vi. 1, to the end 
sufficient; while 
R. Meïr de- 
manded the 
reading of the 
entire scroll, and 
his view was ac- 
cepted in the 
Talmud (Meg. 
19a). In some 
congregations it 
was customary 
to read the first 
portion of the 
LA | Megillah, i.-vi., 
Be at the “outgoing 

"d um Pra of the first Sab. 

fe OS wes] bath” in Adar 
and the rest on 
the outgoing of 
the second Sab- 
bath of that 
month. In other 
places the whole 
Megillah was 
read on the out- 
going of the 
second Sabbath 
(Soferim xiv. 
18. In some 
places it was 
read on the 15th 
of Adar also (čb. 

i. S), for ex- 
ample, at Tyre 
(comp. Zunz, 
* Ritus," p. 56). 
According to 
the Mishnah, the “villagers” were permitted for 
the sake of convenience to read the Megillah on the 
Monday or Thursday of the Purim week, on which 
days they came to the towns for divine service. 


In the Mishnah the recitation of a benediction 
either before or after the reading of the Megillah is 


not yet a universally recognized obligation. The 
Talmud, however, prescribed three benedictions be- 
fore and one after the reading (comp. Meg. 21b; 
Yer. Meg. iv. 1; Masseket Soferim xiv. 5, 6, where 
the formulas for the closing benediction differ; 
comp, also Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 692, 1). 
The Talmud added other provisions also in connec- 
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tion with the reading of the Megillah. For example, 
the reader was to pronounce the names of the ten 
sons of Haman (Esth. ix. 7-10) in one breath, to in- 
dicate their simultaneous death (Meg. 16b; Orah 
Hayyim, 690, 15). The congregation was to recite 
aloud with the reader the verses ii. 5, viii. 15-16, 
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* Haman Klopfers’’ Used on Purim Feast by Jewish Children 
of Russia. 
(From ‘‘ Globus.?") 


and x. 8, which relate the origin of Mordecai and 
his triumph (Abudarham, ed. Amsterdam, 1726, p. 
76; Orah Hayyim,7.e.) This rule is of geonic ori- 
gin (see Brück, * Pharisüische Volkssitten," p. 158). 
Saadia Gaon demanded that only the first two verses 
of the four mentioned above be read aloud; and 
this was the custom in Spain (Abudarham, 0.c.). 

The Megillah is read with a traditional chant dif- 
fering from that used in the reading of the pericopes 
of the Pentateuch. In some places, however, it is 

not chanted, but is read like a letter, 

The because of the name “iggeret” (epis- 

Megillah— tle) which is applied (Esth. ix. 26, 29) 

How Read. to the Book of Esther (comp. Judah 

‘Ayyash, “Bet Yehudah,” No. 28, 

Leghorn, 1747). For the same reason it has been 

also customary since the time of the Geonim to unroll 

the whole Megillah before reading it, in order to 

give it the appearance of an epistle (Orah Hayyim, 
690, 17; comp. Brück, Ze. p. 159). 

Finally, it is to be mentioned that the Megillah 
may be read in any language intelligible to the audi- 
ence. In Hebrew and also in Greek it may bo read 
even when not understood (Meg. 18a; Orah Hay- 
yim, 690, 8-12; sce, however, Soferim xxi. 8, where 
it is said that all Israel is in duty bound to read the 
Megillah in Hebrew). In Saragossa the Megillah 
was read in Spanish, a practise against which Isaac 
ben Sheshet (Responsa, Nos. 888-891) and Nissim 
Gerondi protested (see Grütz, “Gesch.” viii. 95; 


Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” pp. 
345 et seg. ; Steinschneider, in ^ Monatsschrift," 1908, 
p.178) Talking during the public recitation was 
prohibited (Orah Hayyim, 692, 2). According to 
the Mishnah (Meg. 80b), in addition to the Megillah 
Ex. xvii. 8-16, the story of the attack on the Jews 
by Amalek, the progenitor of Haman, is to be read, 

Purim gave rise to many roligious compositions, 
some of which were incorporated into the liturgy. 
For the large number of hymns intended for the 
public service as. well as other writings (dramas, 
plays, etc.) intended for general edification, both in 
Hebrew and in other languages, see the exhaustive 
study by M. Steinschneider, “Purim und Parodie,” 
in “Monatsschrift,” xlvi.-xlviii., Index, especially 
xlvi. 279 e? seq., 372 et seq. ; for Karaitic rites see 25. 
pp. 373 et seg. 

As pointed out above, the Book of Esther pre- 
scribed “the sending of portions one to another, aud 
gifts to the poor,” This became in the course of 
time one of the most prominent features of the cele- 
bration of Purim. Jews sent gifts of food, espe- 
cially dainties, to one another; and the 
poor were made recipients of charity. 
In the synagogue, too, regular collec- 
tions were made on the festival, and 
the money so procured was distributed among the 
needy. No distinction was to be made among the- 
poor; any one who was willing to accept, even a non- 
Jew, was to be allowed to participate (Orah Hay- 
yim, 694). It was obligatory upon the poorest Jew, 
even on one who was himself dependent on charity, 
to give to other poor—at least to two (70.). In some 
congregations it is customary to place a box (“kup- 
pah?) in the vesti- 
bule of the syna- 
gogue into which 
every one may put 
the half of the unit 
coin (“mahazit ha- 
shekel ") of the coun- 
try, corresponding to 
the half-shekel which 
had been given to the 
Temple in Adar (25.). 
The general provision 
is for every one to 
give three halves; but. 
some give according 
to the number of 
persons in the fam- 
ily (comp. Jehiel Ep- 
stein, * Kizzur Shene 
Luhot ha-Berit,” p. 
105b, Amsterdam, 
1701) The amount 
of money thus dis- 
tributed on Purim by 
wealthy members of 
the community often reached very large sums (see 
Steinschneider, l.e. xlvi. 180 e£ seq.) Dedications 
of works appear among the various forms of Pu- 
rim presents (4b. and xlvii. 174 et seg., Nos. 5, 
7, 19). 

The national rather than the religious character 
of the festival made it appear appropriate- to cele- 
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Purim Players at Prague, Early 
Eighteenth Century. 
(From a contemporary drawing.) 
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brate the occasion by feasting. Hence it was the 
rule to have at least one festive meal, called “seʻudat 
Purim,” toward the evening of the 
14th (Meg. 7b; Orah Hayyim, 695, 1). 
In this connection it may be mentioned 
that for the celebration of Purim there developed 
among the Jews a special kind of baking. Cakes 
were shaped into certain forms and were given 
names having some symbolic bearing on the histor- 
ical events of Purim. Thus the Jews of Germany 
eat “Hamantaschen ? and * Hamanohren ” (in Italy, 
“orrechi d’Aman”), * Kreppchen,” * Kindchen," etc. 
(comp. Steinschneider, Lec. xlvii. 177, 960 et seq.). 
The jovial character of the feast was forcibly illus- 
trated in the saying of the Talmud (Meg. 7b) that 
one should drink on Purim until he can no longer 
distinguish “Cursed be Haman” from “Blessed be 
Mordecai,” a saying which was codified in the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk (5), but which was later ingeniously 
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186), even transgressions of a Biblical law, such as. 
the appearance of men in women’s attire and vice 
versa, Which is strictly prohibited in Deut. xxii. 5. 
This went so far that if through exuberance of 
spirits a man inflicted damage on the property of 
another on Purim he was not compelled to repair 
it (Orah Hayyim, /e., and the references there 


. given). 


One of the strangest species of merrymaking was 
the custom of masquerading, which was first intro- 
duced among the Italian Jews about the close of the 
fifteenth century under the influence of the Roman 


carnival. From Italy this custom spread over all 
countries where Jews lived, except 

Masquer- perhaps the Orient (Steinschneider, /.c. 
ading. p. 181; xlvii. 469, No. 9). The first 


among Jewish authors to mention this 
custom is Judah Minz (d. 1508 at Venice) in his Re- 
sponsa, No. 17, quoted by Isserles on Orah Hayyim, 
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OBSERVANCE OF PURIM IN A GERMAN SYNAGOGUE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung," 1743.) 


explained as referring to the letters occurring in the 
sentences jon TWN and tT 13, in each of which 
the numerical value of the letters amounts to 502 
(comp. Abudarham, /.c. ; Lewin, * Gesch. der Juden 
in Lissa,” p. 212, Pinne, 1904). While the Jews 
have always been noted for abstemiousness in the 
use of intoxicants, drunkenness was licensed, so to 
speak, on Purim, to comply with the command 
which seemed to lie in the Biblical term * mishteh ” 
(drink) applied to Purim (Abudarham, /.c.). It is, 
therefore, not surprising that all kinds of merry- 
making, often verging on frivolity, have been in- 
dulged in on Purim, so that among the masses it 
has become almost a general rule that “on Purim 
everything is allowed " (comp. Steinschneider, /.c. p. 


696, S. He expresses the opinion that, since the 
purpose of the masquerade is only merrymaking, it 
should not be considered a transgression of the Bib- 
lical law regarding dress. Although some rigorous 
authorities issued prohibitions against this custom 
(comp. Isaiah Horowitz, *Shene Luhot ha-Berit,” 
261b, Amsterdam, 1653), the people did not heed 
them, and the more lenient view prevailed (comp. 
Isserles, /.c., and Lampronti, /.c.). The custom still 
obtains among the Orthodox Jews of the eastern 
parts of Europe. Boys and girls walk from house 
to house in grotesque masksand indulge in all kinds 
of jollity. As a rule, they sing some comic dog- 
gerel, e.g., “heut is Purim, morgen is aus, gebt 
mir a Kreuzer, und werft mich hinaus"; and they 
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are often given a few coins (comp. Steinschneider, 
Lc. xlvi. 176, 182). 
Purim songs have even been introduced into the 


synagogue. For the children's sake certain verses 
from the Book of Esther have been 
Songs.  sungin chorus on Purim (Abrahams, 


Lc. p. 33). Indeed, Purim was an oc- 
casion on which much joyous license was permitted 
even within the walls of the synagogue itself. As 
such may be reckoned the boisterous hissing, stamp- 
ing, and rattling, during the public service, at the 
mention of Haman or his sons, as well as the whis- 
tling at the mention of Mordecai by the reader of the 
Megillah. This practise traces its origin to French 
and German rabbis of the thirteenth century, who, 
in accordance with a passage in the Midrash, where 
the verse “ Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of 
Amalek ” (Deut. xxv. 19) is explained to mean “even 
from wood and stones,” introduced the custom of 
writing the name of Haman, the offspring of Ama- 
lek, on two smooth stones and of knocking or rub- 
bing them constantly until the name was blotted 
out. Ultimately, however, the stones fell into dis- 
use, the knocking alone remaining (Abudarham, /.c. ; 

Brück, /.e.; see, however, Low,“ Le- 
Boisterous- bensalter,” p. 297, also p. 291, No. 10). 

ness in 

the Syna- soles of their shoes, and at the mention 
gogue. of the name stamped with their feet 
as a sign of contempt; others used for 
ili same purpose a rattle—c alled “ gregar ” ( = Po- 
lish, “grzégarz”), and producing “much noise—a 
custom whichis still observed by the Russo-Polish 
Jews. Some of the rabbis protested against these 
uproarious excesses, considering them a sinful dis- 
turbance of public worship (comp., for example, 
Isaiah Horowitz, /.e. pp. 260a, 261a, below), but 
often in vain (see Brück, l.c., and Zunz, “Ritus,” 
p. 69). 

Outside the synagogue the pranks indulged in on 
Purim by both children and adults have been carried 
even to a greater extreme. 
the Talmudic period (see, e.g., the tale in Meg. 7b; 
Sanh. 64b and Rashi ad loc.; comp. also “‘Aruk,” 
8.0. "yyw, and Abudarham, /.c.). As early as the 


fifth century (see Schudt, l.c. ii. 809), and especially — 


in the geonic period (9th and 10th cent.), it was a 
custom to burn Haman in effigy on Purim. "This 
is described in the “‘Aruk” (7.e.)asfollows: “Four 
or five days before Purim the young men make an 
effigy of Haman and hang iton the roof, On Purim 
itself they make a bonfire into which they cast the 
effigy while they stand around joking 

Burning and singing, at the same time holding 
of Haman's a ring above the fire and waving it 
Effigy. from side to side through the fire” 
(see Ginzberg in “J. Q. R.” xvi. 650; 

Abudarham, 4c.; Brück, 4c.) In Italy the Jewish 
children used to range themselves in rows, and pelt 
one another with nuts; 
through the streets with fir-branches in their hands, 
shouted, or blew trumpets round a doll representing 
Haman and which was finally burned with due solem- 
nity at the stake (Abrahams, /.e. p. 260; and espe- 
cially Güdemann, *Gesch." p. 211, Vienna, 1884). 
In Frankfort-on-the-Main it was customary to make 


tiw 


Some wrote the name of Haman on the . 


Some of them date from 


while the adults rode: 


a house of wax wherein the figures of Haman and his 
executioner, also of wax, were placed side by side. 
The whole was then put on the almemar, where 
stood also the wax figures of Zeresh, the wife of 
Haman, and two guards—one to her right and the 
other to her left—all attired in a flimsy manner, and 
with pipes in their mouths. As soon as the reader 
began to read the Megillah the house with all its 
occupants was set on fire to the enjoyment of the 
spectators (comp. Schudt, 7.e. ii. 809; S. Cassel, 
“Juden,” in Ersch and Gruber, * Encyc.” section ii., 
part 27, pp. 78 et seq.). 

. It must be mentioned here that these customs 
often aroused the wrath of Christians, who inter- 
preted them as a disguised attempt to ridicule Jesus 
and the cross and issued prohibitions against them; 
e.g., under the reign of Honorius (895-423) and of, 


"Theodosius II. (408-450; comp. Schudt, Z.c. ii. 809, 


317, and Cassel, /.c.). Moreover, the Rabbis them- 
selves, toavoid danger, tried to abolish the obnoxious 
customs, often even calling the magistracy to their 
aid, as in London in 17883 (see MAHAMAD). 

Finally, it must be stated that the F'ast of Esther, 
celebrated before Purim, on the 13th of Adar, is not 
an original part of the latter, nor was it later insti- 
tuted *in commemoration of the fasting of Esther, 

Mordecai, and the people" (Hastings, 

Fasting  *Dict. Bible," i. 854, col. 2), since this 

Before and fasting fell, according to rabbinical 

After Pu- tradition, in the month of Nisan and 
rim. lasted three days. The first who men- 
tions it is R. Aha of Shabha (8th 

cent.) in “She’eltot,” iv. ; and the reason there given 
for its institution is based on an arbitrary interpre- 
tation of Esth, ix. 18 and Meg. 2a, “The 18th was 
the timeof gathering," which gathering is explained 
to have had also the purpose of public prayer and | 
fasting (comp. Asheri on Meg. i., beginning; Abu- 
darham, v.c. p. 94; Brück, Ze. pp. 56 et seq. ; and 
Berliner, in “Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,” p. 270, 
Breslau, 1900). Some, however, used to fast three 
days in commemoration of the fasting of Esther; 
but as fasting was prohibited during the month 
of Nisan (see Soferim xxi. 2) the first and second 
Mondays and the Thursday following Purim were 
chosen (čb. xvii. 4, xxi. 1; Orah Hayyim, 686, 
3). The fast on the 18th is still commonly ob- 
served; but when that date falls on a Sabbath the 
fast is put back to Thursday, Friday being needed 
to prepare for the Sabbath and thefollowing Purim 
festival (Abudarham, /.c. p. 94b ; Orah Hay yim, 686). 

In leap-years Purim is celebrated in the second 
Adar, but by the Karaites in the first; the respect- 
ive days of the first Adar being then called “Purim 
Katan" (Little Purim), for which there have been 

set forth certain observances similar 

Purim Ka- to those for Purim proper, with the ex- 

tan. ception of reading the Megillah, send- 

ing gifts to the poor, and fasting on 

the 13th of the month. "The distinctions between 

the first and the second Purim in leap-years are 

mentioned in the Mishnah (Meg. 1. 46b; comp: Orah 
Hayyim, 697). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Abrahams, Jewish Lifeinthe Middle Ages, 
Index, s.v. Purim; Berliner. Aus dem Lehen der Deutschen 
Juden im Mittelalter, p. 32. Berlin, 1900: M. Brück, Pha- 
ristiische Volkssiiten, pp. 50, 150, Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
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Gritz, Gesch. iii. 171, viii. 95; Epstein, in Kaufmann 
Gedenkbuch, pp. 918. et seq. Güdemann, Gesch., 1884, p. 
911: Hastings, Dict. Bible, s.v. Esther and Pwrim; J. Q 
R. xvi. 650 et seg.; Leopold Low, Die Lebensalter in der Jü- 
dischen Literatur, pp. 291. 295 et seq., Szegedin, 1875 ; Perles, 
in Grätz Jubelschrift, p. 35, Breslau, 1887; Schudt, Jüdische 
Merkwürdigkeiten, part ii., pp. 307-317, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1714; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 387 et seq.: Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, in 
Monatssehrift, xlvi.-xlviii.; Zunz, Ritus, p. 56; and the arti- 
cles ESTHER: FASTING AND FAST-DAYS } ET M 

. JM. 


K. 

PURIM PLAYS: Jewish folk-comedies, writ- 
ten for performance in Jewish family circles or be- 
fore a Jewish publie during the month of Adar, 
especially on Purim. While in general a dramatic 
performance was considered frivolous, an exception 
was made with regard to Purim. Even in the Tal- 
mud mention is made of certain spectacular enter- 
tainments and buffooncries, which must have been 
very common on Purim (see Sanh. 64b; Meg. 7b). 

In geonic times the dramatization of the story of 
Esther was a well-established custom among the 
Jews.of the Orient. The central figure of these 

| plays was a dummy representing Ha- 
In Geonic man, which was burned while the 
Times. spectators were jesting and singing. 
Similar amusements are reported of 
the Jews of other countries during the Middle A ges, 
and they may be seen in some countries even to- 
day (see PunIM; comp. Güdemann, “ Gesch.” iii. 211 
el seg. ; Löw,“ Lebensalter,” p. 296). 'Thereal Purim 
play, however, the Judso-German * Purimspiele," 
(lid not make its appearance until the first decade of 
theeighteenth century. There were, it is true, some 
dramatic productions on the subject of the Book of 
Esther and the Feast of Purim long before that 
time, as the drama *Esther," by Solomon Usque 
and Lazaro Gratiano (1507) —the first Spanish drama 
written by a Jew (comp. Kayserling, “ Sephardim,” 
p. 141; Berliner, “ Yesod ‘Olam,” p. xiii.; Low, l.c. 
p. 298)—and the “Comedia Famosa de Aman y Mor- 
dechay ” (Leyden, 1699), by an anonymous author, 
probably the noted Spanish poet Antonio Enriquez 
Gomez (comp. Kayserling, l.c. pp. 228, 850; Stein- 
schneider, in * Monatsschrift," xlvii. 170); but these 
dramas were probably intended for the general 
stage, since there is no record that they were ever 
performed by the Jews. 

According to information drawn from a satirical 
poem written in Judzeo-German in 1598, it appears 
that a Purim play entitled “Spil von Tab Jüklein 
mit Sein Weib," etc., was acted “every Purim” at 
Tannhausen in the sixteenth century. No trace of 
this play exists, and possibly it was never printed (see 
Steinschneider, Lec.) Therefore as the first Purim 
plays intended for and actually performed on the 
stage during the days of Purim must be considered 
thetwo Judzeo-German dramas, if they really deserve 
this name, described by Schudt in his “Jüdische 
Merkwürdigkeiten" (ii. 814-317). One of these 
bears the title “ Ahashwerosh-Spiel,” and was pub- 

lished anonymously at Frankfort-on- 


The the-Main in 1708 (later reprinted in 
Frankfort Schudt, Lc. ii. 202-226). A specimen 
Plays. in English translation will be found in 


Abrahams! *Jewish Life in the Mid- 
dle Ages" (p. 265). This comedy does not reveal 
any literary value; its language is very often frivo- 


lous and was justly criticized by Schudt (/.c. ii. 316), 
and later by S. L. Rapoport in his Hebrew Purim 
drama * She'erit Yehudah " (Vienna, 1827). Indeed, 
the Jewish authorities at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where it was performed several times, have forbid- 
den its performance and confiscated and burned all 
obtainable copies (Schudt, 7.c. ; Berliner, /.¢. p. xv.). 

The other play, written by Baermann of Lim- 
burg, bears the title “Mekirat Yosef,” its theme 
being the story of Joseph and his brethren. It was 
published at Frankfort by Lób Ginzburg before 1711 
(not, as Steinschneider, following Wolf, says, l.c. 
xlvii. 88, in 1719). Schudt (Lc. ii. 814) reports that 
all the copies of this first edition were burned in the 
great conflagration of the Frankfort ghetto in 1711, 
and that another edition was prepared there in 1718. 
The matter is of some importance, as all the bibli- 
ographers differ oh that point (comp. Berliner, 
Lc). The play was published in a third edition by 
Schudt (l.c. iii. 226-827), with a German translation. 
It must have been performed at Frankfort and 
Metz several years before 1711 (Schudt, /.c. ii. 914). 
The actors in both places were Jewish students of 
Prague and Hamburg, with the above-mentioned 
Baermann of Limburg as their theatrical manager. 
The play excited great interest, and two soldiers 
were required to keep back the crowd; but when 
Cliristians also began to flock to the play, the per- 
formance was prohibited (Schudt, /.c.). 

It should be said that this comedy, although on 
the whole of no literary or artistic value, is far su- 
perior to the * Ahashwerosh-Spiel," both in moral 
tone and in diction. The only frivolous character 
in this play is the clown named Pickelhiring (comp. 
Schudt, 7.c. iii. 805), who is not a Jewish invention, 
but is taken from the German drama (Abrahams, l.c. 
p. 264). This comedy became very popular among 
the Jews, and was performed in Minsk as late as - 
1858 (Steinschneider, Le. xlvii. S8); probably it is 
still acted in eastern Europe. | 

In this connection should be mentioned a Purim 
play which was performed at Frankfort, alternately 
with the “Mekirat Yosef,” during the whole month 
of Adar, and whose subject was the story of David 

and Goliath. Thiscomedy is probably 


The David identical with the one quoted by Stein- 
and schneider (/.c. xlvii. 87) under the title 
Goliath “Aktion von Konig David und Go- 
Play. liath” (n.d., n.p.) If this is so, its 


first publication should be placed be- 
tween 1714 and 1719, as it had not yet been printed 
when Schudt, who published his “Jüdische Merk- 
würdigkeiten " in 1714, reported its performance (ii. 
314). Another play which calls for special mention 
is one in Judeo-German, which was performed in 
1720 at Prague, where it was published anonymously 
(in the same year) under the title “ Akta Esther mit 
' A chaschwerosch ” (later edition, Amsterdam, 1774). 
This comedy differs very favorably from the plays 
described above, in both its dramatic composition 
and ethical tendency (comp. Berliner, /.c.). On the 
title-page of the play it is asserted that “it was 
acted at Prague in a regular theater, with trumpets 
and other musical instruments” (comp. Roest, “ Cat. 
Rosenthal. Bibl" i. 67 [Hebr. part, ii, No. 171p. 
The actors were all pupils of R. David OPPEN- 
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HEIM of Prague, who gave his consent to the per- 
formance. 

There is a considerable number of other Purim 
plays, including comedies and tragedies composed 
in Judeo-German and other languages (among them 
Hebrew and Arabic) and written during the last two 
centuries, of which a list is given by Steinschneider. 
Of special interest is “Haman, der Grosse Juden- 
fresser,” by Jacob Koref (Breslau, 1862), to which 
Lagarde (“ Purim,” pp. 56-57, Göttingen, 1887) has 
given undue prominence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
ch. xiv. ; Berliner, us dem Leben der Deutschen Juden, 
pp. 32 2 et ard Berlin, 1900; idem, Yesod ‘Olam, Introduction, 
Berlin, 1874; Franz Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. dcr Jüdischen Po- 

esie, p. Sl; M. Grünbaum, Jtidiseh-Deutsche Liter atur, in 

Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii, 596; 
Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 141, 228, Leipsic, 1859; Lów. 
Lebensalter, pp. 295 et seq.; Schudt, Jüdische Merlawii dig- 
keiten, ii. 312 et seq., iii. 202-827, Frankfort-on- the-Main, 1714 ; 
Steinsehneider, Purine und Par odie, in Monatsschr ift, xlvii. 
84-89, 169 et scq. 


D. I. M. 


PURIMS, SPECIAL: Certain fast- and feast- 
days specially observed in some Jewish communi- 
ties, in imitation of the national Purim, to commem- 
orate deliverance from some danger which threatened 
either a whole community or an individual family. 
At the celebration of these anniversaries a Hebrew 
megillah (scroll), giving a detailed account of the 
event commemorated, is read in the synagogue or 
in the family circle, certain special prayers are re- 
cited, and business is suspended for theday. Quite 
a number of such Purims are known, some of which 
are enumerated here in alphabetical order. 

D. M. Fr. 


Purim of Abraham Danzig (called also Pul- 
verpurim—* Powder Purim”): Memorial day estab- 
lished for himself and his family by Abraham Dan- 
zig, to be annually observed by fasting on the 15th 
of Kislew and by feasting on the evening of the 
same day in commemoration of the explosion of a 
powder-magazine at Wilna in 1804. By this acci- 
dent thirty-one lives were lost and many houses 
destroyed, among them the home of Abraham Dan- 
zig, Whose family and Abraham himself were all 
severely wounded, but escaped death (see Dax- 
ZIG, ABRAHAM BEN JEIIEL) Danzig decreed that 
on the evening following the 15th of Kislew a meal 
should be prepared by his family to which Tal- 
mudic scholars were to be invited, and alms should 
be given to the poor. During the feast certain 
psalms were to be read, and hymns were to be sung to 
the Almighty for the miraculous escape from death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Danzig, Hayye Adam, § 155; idem, 
Binat Adam, p. 64, Wilna, 1844; Steinschneider, Purim und 
Parodie, in Monatsschr ift, xlvii. 473. 

Purim of Ancona: Celebrated by the Jews of 
Ancona on the 21st of Tebet, and intended to pre- 
serve the remembrance of severe earthquakes which 
occurred in that city on the date in question (Dec. 
29, 1690), threatening great disaster. The feast is 
preceded by a fast on the 20th of Tebet; and special 
prayers are ordained for both days. An account of 
the event is printed with the prayers in “ ‘Or Boker” 
(p. 47, Venice, 1709; comp. Steinschneider, “ Cat. 


Bodl.” col. 2791; idem, in “Monatsschrift,” xlvii. 
285, No. 18; Zunz, “ Ritus," p. 129). 
D. H. M. 


Purim of Angora: Celebrated on the 11th of 
Iyyar (see Hayyim Benveniste, * Keneset ha-Gedo- 
lah," $ 682; David Amado, *'Ene ha-'Edah," p 
98d, Smyrna, 1860). 

Purim Borghel: In 1798 a certain Borghel, a 
corsair, took possession of Tripoli with his galleys, 
and drove out the governor, Ali Pasha Karamanli, 
the Jews becoming the victims of many atrocities. 
At the end of two years” Karamanli recaptured the 
city, on 29th of Tebet, 5553 (= 1793); and the anni- 
versary of this date was celebrated as the Purim 
Borghel (Franco, “ Histoire des Israélites Ottomans,” 
p. 121). 

Purim di Buda. See Bupa, Purm or. 

Purim of Cairo: In the year 1524 Ahmed Shai- 
tan Pasha, governor of Egypt, imprisoned twelve 
of the leading Jews of Cairo in order to extort from 
them a considerable sum of money. Among them 
was the chief rabbi, David ibn Abi Zimra. This 
governor—a rebel against his suzerain, Sulaiman the 
Magnificent, because the latter wished to stamp 
coins with his own image—excited popular anger 
by his cruelty. One day he promised to massacre 
all the Jews in Cairo as soon as he had taken his 
bath. However, while in the bath he was stabbed 
by one of his subordinates; and the Jews thus es- 
caped a general massacre. For this reason the 
Purim of Cairo is annually celebrated on the 28th 
of Adar (Franco, £e. pp. 45-49). 

D. M. Fn. 


Purim of Candia: Observed by the Jews of 
Candia on the 18th of Tammuz. It is mentioned by 
Isaac Lampronti (* Pahad Yizhak,” letter 4, fol, Sla, 
col. 1), who refers to unpublished respousa of Elijah 
Capsali (1923) as his source, without stating the ori- 
gin of this festival or the time when it was first in- 
stituted. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider. Purim und Parodie, in Mo- 

natsschrift, xlvii. 286, No. 21; Zunz, Ritus, p. 128 

D. H. M. 

Purim of Chios (called also Purim de la Se- 
hora = “of the Good Lady"): Celebrated by the 
Jews of Chios in commemoration of an event which 
occurred, according to some, in 1595, according to 
others in 1820. The event of 1595 was the descent 
upon the island of 500 soldiers from a squadron of 
Ferdinand I., Duke of Tuscany, commanded by 
Virginio Orsino. The event of 1820 was the revolt 
of Chios against the Turks during the Greek war 
of independence. In either event a good Jewish 
housewife in putting her bread into the oven in- 
advertently rested the glowing end of her shovel 
near a cannon, the fuse of which took fire, causing 
it to be discharged. It should be explained that, as 
in other places in the Orient, the Jews on theisland of 
Chios lived in a bastion of the fortress. At the 
sound of the cannon the Turkish soldiers extermi- 

nated the enemy. The lady obtained a “berat” 
granting her certain privileges and the Jews certain 
favors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hayyim Benveniste, Keneset ha- aes 
El Tempo, Constantinople, Marcb, 1903. 
Purim de los Christianos (called also Purim 
de las Bombas): In 1578 Sebastian, King of Por- 
tugal, landed in Morocco and fought the battle 
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of the “Three Kings,” at Alcazar-kebir, with the 
view of reinstating the dethroned Mulai Hamad. 
The Jews had been in great danger, but they es- 
caped; hence the institution of a Purim and the 
reading of a megillah on theistof Elul. At Tetuan 
ibis fête is called “Purim de los Christianos"; at 
Tangier, * Purim de las Bombas." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue des Ecoles de V Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, p. 211; Bulletin Mensuel deVAlliance Israélite 
Universelle, 1888, p. 113. 

Purim Edom (called also Purim al-Nas&ra) : In 
1341 Charles V., aided by Admiral Andrea Doria, at- 
tempted to seize Algiers from Khair al-Din Barba- 
rossa. The Spaniards landed; but their fleet was 
destroyed by a tempest, due, legend says, to the 
prayers of R. Solomon Duran, grandson of the cele- 
brated Solomon ben Simon Duran. The Jews thus 
escaped the fanaticism of the Spaniards; and they 
instituted this Purim on the 4th of Heshwan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Revue des Ecoles de V Alliance Israélite Uni- 

verselle, p. 211. 

D. M. FR. 

Purim of Florence: Celebrated by the Jews of 
Florence on the 97th of Siwan, on which day in 1790 
they were saved from a mob by the efforts of the 
bishop. The festival is preceded by a fast on the 
96th of Siwan. The details of the occurrence are 
related in full by Daniel Terni in a Hebrew pam- 
phlet entitled *Ketab ha-DaT,” Florence, 1791. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Simonsen, in Monatsschrift, xxxviii, 525 ; 


M. Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, ib. xlvii. 286, No. 
16; see also FLORENCE. 


Purim di Fuoco. See Purim or Papua, No. 1. 
Purim Fürhang (Curtain Purim): Festival en- 
joined on his family by Manok b. Moses ALTSCHUL 


of Prague, to be observed by it annually on the 
22d of Tebet in remembrance of his deliverance from 
the hands of a tyrant. In 1628 damask curtains 
were stolen from the palace of the governor, Prince 
Lichtenstein, during his absence from Prague. In 
compliance with an order from the custodian of the 
palace an announcement was made in all the syna- 
vogues of Prague that any one having the stolen 
goods in his possession should turn them over to 
the sexton. Thereupon a Jew, Joseph b. Jekuthiel 
Thein, delivered the curtains to Altschul, at that 
time sexton of the Meisel Synagogue, Prague, stating 
that he had bought them from two soldiers. Vice- 
Governor Count Rudolph Waldstein, who was in 
charge of the affairs of the provincial government, 
demanded that the buyer be named and delivered to 
liim for punishment; but as the con gregational stat- 
utes forbade the naming of receivers of stolen goods 
who voluntarily had given them up, the sexton re- 
fused, and, in consequence, was thrown into prison, 
an order being issued to hang him on the following 
day. 
To save his life Altschul, with the permission of 
the president of the congregation, revealed the name 
of the buyer, whereupon Altschul was sct free and 
Joseph Thein was sentenced to the gallows in his 
stead. All the efforts of influential Jews to effect 
his release proved futile, but finally through the 
efforts of a prominent Christian and upon the inter- 
cession of the city councilors Count Waldstein re- 
leased the prisoner on the condition that the congre- 


gation pay a fine of 10,000 florins. In order to 
humiliate the Jews he further ordered that this 
money, divided into ten equal parts, be paid in silver 
coin and carried in linen bags by ten prominent 
Jews escorted by soldiers through the streets of 
Prague to the city hall. 
Altschul recorded the event in a scroll entitled 
“ Megillat Pure ha-Kela‘im” (“The Scroll of the 
Purim of the Curtains"), and made it obligatory 
upon all his descendants to read the scroll annually 
on the 22d of Tebet, on which day he was liberated, 
and to observe the day by “feasting and giving 
thanks to God for his salvation." 'The event was 
made the subject of a novel by Matthias Kisch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. x. 51, note 1; A. Kisch, in 
. Grütz Jubelschrift (Hebrew part), pp. 48 et seq., Breslau, 
1887: M. Kisch, Vorhangpurim, Historische Evzühlwng aus 
dem Prager Ghetto, Vienna, 1888 (reprinted from the Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift, 1888, where the title is Damast- 
Vorhänge), Vienna; D. Simonsen, in Monatsschrift, xxxviii. 
526 ; Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, xlvii. 264. — — 
D. H. M. 
Purim of Gumeldjina (popularly called Purim 
de los Ladrones = “ Purim of Bandits”): In 1786 
about 5,000 mountain brigands (“tokatchikli”) in 
trying to pillage the town of Gumeldjina, near Adri- 
anople, entered the bastion inhabited by the Jews 
and terrorized them. The governor succeeded in 
driving off the brigands, but_the Jews were ac- 
cused of having conspired with them. The Jews 
energetically protested and proved their innocence. 
In memory of this escape from a double misfortune 
the 22d of Elul was ordained by the rabbis as a 
local Purim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yosif Da‘at, Adrianople, Dec. 20, 1888. 
D. M. FR. 
Purim of Jonathan b. Jacob of Fulda: In- 


stituted by Rabbi Jonathan b. Jacob of Fulda on 
the 17th of Tammuz to commemorate a calamity 
that was averted from his congregation. He him- 
self called this festival “Purim Sheli” (= “My 
Purim ”). i 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simonsen, in Monatsschrift, xxxviii. 526; 

Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, xlvii. 284, note 3; idem, 

Geschichtliche Literatur der Juden, p. 87, § 94. 

Purim of Lepanto: Celcbrated by the Jews of 
Lepanto on the 11th of Tebet in commemoration of 
a miraculous escape of the Jews from danger. It is 
mentioned in the responsa of Moses b. Isaac Alash- 
kar (Sabbionetta, 1554), No. 49 (comp. Simonsen in 
* Monatsschrift," xxxviii. 526). 

Purim of Narbonne: Celebrated on the 21st of 
Adar by the Jews of Narbonne in commemoration 
of an event which took place there on that day in 
1936. The facts, as recorded by R. Meir b. Isaac of 
Narbonne, are as follows: In a quarrel between a 
Jew of Narbonne and a Christian fisherman the 
former dealt the latter a heavy blow from which he 
died. This aroused the wrath of the Christian pop- 
ulace, which attacked the whole Jewish community 
and started a riot in the Jewish quarter, pillaging 
first the house of the above-mentioned Rabbi Meir 
and carrying away his entire library. Fortunately 
Don Aymeric, the governor of Narbonne, appeared 
on the scene with a force of soldiers for the protec- 
tion of the Jews. The mob was soon dispersed, 
order was reestablished, and even the spoil which 
had been taken from R. Meir was returned to him. 
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He then recorded the event; and the 91st of Adar 
was instituted as the “ Purim of Narbonne.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, in R. E. J. xxxii. 129 et seq.; 
Neubauer, in M. J. C. ii. 251; Steinschneider, in Monats- 
schrift, 1903, p. 288; S. A. Wertheimer, Ginze Yerushalayim, 
i. 9. 


Purim of Padua: 1. (Purim di Fuoco.) 
A festival, still observed by the Jews of Padua on 
the 11th of Siwan, in commemoration of a great 
conflagration which occurred in that city in 1795 
and which was extinguished through extraordinary 
efforts on the part of the vice-podesta; it is for this 
reason that it is called “Purim di Fuoco.” The 
event is fully described by Jacob Raphael Finzi (d. 
1812) in his work “Leshon 'Esh," Offenbach, 1798 
(comp. Steinschneider, “Purim und Parodie,” in 
* Monatsschrift,” xlvii. 286, No. 18; “Il Vessillo 
Israclitico,” 1880, p. 8973). 2. (Otherwise known as 
Purim di Buda.) See Bupa, Punr or. 

Purim Povidl (Plum-Jam Purim): Instituted by 
David Brandeis of Jung-Bunzlau, Bohemia, in 1781, 
to be celebrated annually by all the members of his 
family on the 10th of Adar in commemoration of his 
deliverance from a calamity that was brought upon 
him by slanderers. Brandeis kept a grocery-store 
atJung-Bunzlau. On the 4th of Shebat a Christian 
girl, the daughter of a bookbinder, purchased from 
Brandeis some * povidl” (= * plum-jam”), after par- 
taking of which the members of the bookbinder's 
family became ill, and the bookbinder himself died 
within a few days. The burgomaster of the city, 
being informed of the matter, ordered the store to 
be closed and David Brandeis, his wife, and son to 
be imprisoned on the charge of selling poisonous 
food to Christians. After a careful investigation 
by the municipal authorities and later by the court 
of appeal at Prague also, it was found that the 
bookbinder’s death had been due to consumption, 
whereupon the prosecution was dropped. Brandeis 
recorded the event in a Hebrew scroll which he 
called “Shir ha-Ma ‘alot le-Dawid,” making it obliga- 
tory upon all his descendants “to read this scroll 
every year on the 10th of Adar and to make that 
day a day of rejoicing and gladness.” The festival 
was still observed by the descendants of David in 
the nineteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Grunwald, Povidl-Purim in Jung- 


Bunzlau, in Berliner’s Magazin, xv. 191-196; Ozar Tob, 


1888, pp. 8-5; D. Simonsen, in Monatsschrift, xxxviii. 527; 

M. Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, in Monatsschrift, 

xlvii. 285, No. 13. 

D. H. M. 

Purim of Rhodes: In 1840 the Greeks on the 
island of Rhodes, in revenge upon the Jews who 
were competing with them in the sponge trade, 
caused the disappearance of a child. "The child, 
however, was later found alive on the island of 


Syra. In the meanwhile the Jews of Rhodes had 
been imprisoned and tortured. Sultan ‘Abd al- 


Majid deposed the governor, aud gave the Jews a 
firman declaring that the accusation of ritual mur- 
der was false. By a curious coincidence the impris- 
onment of the Jews and the granting of the firman 
took place on the day of the Purim of Esther (14th 
of Adar). Since then Purim is celebrated as a double 
festival at Rhodes, and special prayers and hymns 
are read. 

EOGHAN EY: Franco, Histoire des Israélites Ottomans, 

p. 158. : 


Purim of Saragossa: In the year 1380 or 1490, 
under Peter IV. or under Alfonso V., King of 
Aragon, whom the Megillah written for this Purim 
designates “Saragossanos,” a converted Jew called 
Marcus accused the Jews of Saragossa before the 
king of having attended the parade held in honorof 
the king with cases in their arms from which the 
scrolls of the Law, usually kept therein, had been 
purposely removed, "This was true, the removal 
having been ordered by the rabbis of the city be- 
cause of religious scruples. The king resolved, on 
the advice of Marcus, to have the cases opened in 
the street on the next similar occasion. But, the 
story continues, the prophet Elijah appeared in the 
night to the beadles of the twelve synagogues and 
told them to take proper measures. Accordingly, 
the next day, when the king passed by, the guards 
opened the cases and stated that no deception had 
been practised. The anger of the king fell upon 
Marcus, and he was hanged. In memory of this 
miracle the descendants of the Jews of Saragossa 
celebrate this Purim on the 17th or 18th of Shebat 
in the synagogues founded by their ancestors at 
Constantinople, Magnesia, Melasso, Smyrna, Aidin, 
Jerusalem, and Salonica. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue des Ecoles deU Alliance Israélite, pp. 

148-152, Paris, 1901-2. 

Purim Sherif: In 1705 the governor of Tunis 
laid siege to Tripoli in Africa, devastated the envi- 
rons, and threatened to destroy all the population if 
he should enter the town. Fortunately, the plague 
broke out suddenly among his followers, and the 
siege was raised. Hence the rabbis instituted the 
Purim Sherif on the 24th of Tebet. The populace 
call it “Purim Kidebuni” (= “the false ”) to distin- 
guish it from the Purim of Esther (Franco, “ His- 
toire des Israélites Ottomans,” p. 121; comp. Stein- 
schneider in “Monatsschrift,” 1902, p. 375; and, 
especially, 1903, p. 285, No. 14). 

Purim of Shiraz (called also Purim of Mo‘ed 
Katan): On the 2d of Heshwan the Jews of Shiraz 
in Persia celebrate a festival called “ Mo‘ed Katan” 
(Little Feast).- On that day they do no work, ex- 
change visits, and salute one another with the words, 
“Mo‘ed Katan” and “Abu al-Hasan.” According 
to a tradition which is substantiated by an ancient 
Judmo-Persian manuscript of uncertain date (possi- 
bly written about 1400 or even as early as 1200), a 
Jew named Abu al-Hasan, who was both shohet and 
butcher, was accused of having sold terefah meat 
on the eve of the Feast of Rosh ha-Shanah. The 
anger of the Jews was aroused against the culprit, 
who immediately embraced Islam, and accused his 
former coreligionists of many crimes. The Moham- 
medans gave the Jews their choice between death 
and conversion to Islam; and all chose the latter 
alternative. One month afterward Abu al-Hasan 
died mysteriously, on the 2d of Heshwan, anda 
statement was found in his pocket declaring that 
the Jews were innocent of the charges brought 
against them. They were then permitted to return 
to Judaism; and in memory of the event the Purim 
of Mo'ed Katan was instituted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin Mensuel de VAlliance Israélite 
Universelle, May 5, 1903. 
Purim of Tammuz at Algiers: In 1774 Mo- 


hammed ibn Uman, the dey of Algiers, courageously 
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defended the city against the Spanish general 
O'Reilly. The Jewish legend -has it that flames 
which came out of the graves of the rabbis Isaac 
ben Sheshet and Solomon ben Simon Duran contrib- 
uted to the Spanish defeat. Hence, in order to 
celebrate the miracle of having again escaped from 
the Spaniards, the Jews of Algicrs instituted a 
Purim on the 11th of Tammuz. 

PIpLogRaPruy : Revue des Ecoles de V Alliance Israélite Uni- 

verselle, p. 214. 

Purim of Tiberias: In 1743 Sulaiman Pasha, 
governor of Damascus, came in the capacity of a 
feudal lord to lay siege to Tiberias, where ruled the 
sheik Dair al-Amar. The Jews suffered much dur- 
ing the cighty-three days of the investment. The 
date of the raising of the siege (4th of Elul) and that 
of the news of Sulaiman Pasha’s death (7th of Elul) 
became the days of the local Purims. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yosef Da'at, Adrianople, 1888, p. 212. 
D. M. FR. 


Purim of Tripoli: Festival mentioned in a 
fragment of an old “luah” in the possession of D. 
Simonsen of Copenhagen. It was celebrated on the 
15th of Shebat. See also PURIM SHERIF. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Simonsen, in Monatsschrift, xxxviii. 527 ; 

Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, ib. xlvii. 286, No. 22. 

D. H. M. 

Purim of Widdin: In 1807 Passvanoglu, the 
feudal lord of the region of Widdin, on the Danube, 
had in his service as physician (“hakim bashi ") a 
person named Cohen. Passvanoglu having become 
mortally ill through contact with a poisoned sword, 
the Mohammedan population accused the Jewish 
physician of having made an attempt on the gov- 
ernor's life, and the Jewish community was threat- 
ened with a general massacre. Fortunately the 
dying man himself energetically defended his phy- 
sician, and the threatened calamity was averted. 
Hence the 9th and 10th of Heshwan, the dates of 
the events, were declared days of Purim. 


S TATER : Annuarul Pentru Israelitzi, Bucharest, 1888, 
rol. Xi. 
D. M. FR. 

Purim Winz (called also Purim Frankfurt): 
Instituted by the Jews of Frankfort-on-the-Main for 
the 20th of Adar because of their deliverance from 
the persecutions of Vincent Fettmilch and his fol- 
lowers in 1616. For the details of the events and 
for the mode of celebration, see FETTMILCH, VIN- 
CENT, and Steinschneider, in * Monatsschrift," 1908, 
p. 284, No. 9. 

Purim of Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller: Festi- 
val established by Rabbi Yom-Tob Lipmann HEL- 
LER in 1644 to be celebrated annually by his family 
on the 1st of Adar (Z.&, the second day of Rosh 
Hodesh Adar; see his *Megillat Ebah," end). In 
1630 Heller had enjoined on his family the observ- 
ance of the 5th of Tammuz; the day on which his 
troubles began, as a perpetual fast-day ; but he hesi- 
tated to direct it to be followed by a Purim, as at 
that time, although freed from prison, * he was still 
in trouble and had no reason to rejoice” (čb. ed. 
"Munkaes, 1897, fol. 6b). But when, fourteen years 
later, he was elected to the rabbinate of Cracow he 
established also the Purim on the 1st of Adar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Megillat Ebah ; Simonsen, in Monatsschrift, 
. Xxxviii. 920, 527; Steinschneider, Purim und Parodie, ib. 
xlvii. 285, note 11, and p. 473. 


For local Purims in general compare Heinrich 
Zirndorf, * Imitative Purim,” in “ Deborah " (Cincin- 
nati), 1892, Nos. 85-51; 1893, Nos. 1-9. For family 
Purims not mentioned in this article, see Steinschnei- 
der, “Purim und Parodie,” in * Monatsschrift,” 
xlvii. 472 et seq. 

D. | H. M. 

PURITY OF RACE: The question whether 
the Jews of to-day are in the main descended from 
the Jews of Bible times, and from them alone, is 
still undecided. No one denies that the Jews of 
Bible times were toa certain extent of mixed parent- 
age, and the attempts made by Ezra to prevent the 
intermixture shows its wide extent. Intermarriage 
seems to have been mainly with Ammonites, Moab- 
ites, and Idumeans, all recognized to have been of 
the same origin. In Babylon, during the later exile, 
certain districts were regarded as prohibitory with 
regard to intermarriage (Kid. 71b). Fora discussion 
on * 'issah ” (= “ paste”), as intermixture was called 
by the Talmudists, see * Monatsschrift, ” 1879, pp. 
481-508; 1881, pp. 38-48, 118-123, 207-217, but such 
discussions refer mainly to the purity of marriages 
of Kohanim, or descendants of the priests, upon 
which marriages there are special restrictions, in- 
cluding some with regard to the descendants of 
proselytes (see COHEN). 

The number of these latter appears to have been 
great in Biblical times. Wherever Paul lectured he 

found them—in the congregations at 
Proselytes. Antioch, Thessalonica, Athens (Acts 

xvii. 4, 16-17, 26). They are referred 
to even in the post-exilic Isaiah (1vi. 6) and in Esther 
(viii. 17, ix. 27); and three of the later psalms 
(cxvii., exviii., exxxv.) divided the Jews into three 
classes — “the House of Israel,” “the House of 
Aaron,” and “those who fear the Lord” (that is, 
proselytes). Josephus frequently refers to prose- 
lytes (“ B. J.” vii. 9, 88; vi. 9, § 3). On the other 
hand, Tacitus says that Jews and aliens never inter- 
married (*Historim," v. 5). The proselytes, how- 
ever, were not allowed to share the Passover meal 
(Josephus, /.c.), and Christianity particularly ad- 
dressed itself to them. As soon as the Church be- 
came predominant, intermarriage between Chris- 
tians and Jews was declared to be on the same 
footing with adultery (Codex T heodosianus, lv. 2), 
and punishable with death. Thus, while of the 
two hundred tannaim seven are of Gentile extrac- 
tion (comp. Brüll, “Mishnalehrer von Heidnischer 
Abkunft," in his *Jahrb." ii.) only three of the 
fifteen hundred amoraim belong to that class—Mari 
bar Rahel, Judah of India, and Samuel bar Shilat— 
showing a marked decrease in the number of mixed 
marriages. In the classical inscriptions only two 
proselytes are mentioned, and in the twenty thou- 
sand or so inscriptions of medieval and modern 
times the number mentioned is likewise only two 
proselytes, these being of Amsterdam. 

Wolf givesa list of proselytes in the Middle Ages 
numbering only forty-four names, to which perhaps 
five could be added from the memor-books. Dur- 
ing the years from 1880 to 1877, in an average pop- 
ulation of twenty-five thousand Jews there were 
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only thirty mixed marriages in Algeria (Ricoux, 
“La Démographie de |’ Algérie,” 1880, p. 71). Al- 
together, there is very little historic evidence for 
any intermixture. "The chief instances are afforded 
by the Chazars (from whom in all probability most of 
the Karaites of the Crimea are descended), the Fala- 
shas, and the Daggatuns (the case of the Beni-Israel 
is doubtful); none of these intermarry with Jews. 
In the majority of cases where intermarriage can be 
traced, as in Spain before the expulsion, almost all 
the descendants disappear from Judaism. It has, 
besides, been shown that the fertility of intermar- 
riages is much below that of pure Jewish marriages, 
and consequently the proportion of persons of mixed 
descent would decrease in geometrical proportion 
(see BIRTHS). 

Against this general historical evidence of the 
purity of race, anthropologists bring forward the 
varieties of typeshown by measurements of modern 

Jews and Jewesses. They are pre- 


Anthropo- dominantly brachycephalic, or broad- 
logical headed, while the Semites of Arabic 
Evidence. origin are invariably dolichocephalic, 


or long-headed. Against this it may 
be urged that modern Semites have largely recruited 
the race from slaves brought mainly from Africa, 
while some anthropologists are inclined to associate 
the racial origin of the Jews, not with the Semites, 
whose language they adopted, but with the Arme- 
nians and Hittites of Mesopotamia, whose broad 
skulls and curved noses they appear to have inher- 
ited. The small variability of the crania of the 
Jews (see CRANIOMETRY) might be adduced as fur- 
ther proof of purity of race. The more recent in- 
vestigations of Fishberg, however, have shown that 
eastern Europe as a whole shows the same narrow 
range of variability of the skull-index, so that even 
if intermixture had occurred, the frequency-curve 
would not betray it. 

The comparatively large number of blonds among 
Jews (see EYE; Harr) would, however, seem to 
indicate admixture to the extent indicated by the 
proportion, which reaches on an average 25 per cent. 
But Virchow has pointed out that Jews are blondest 
where the general population is least blond, and 
vice versa, so that it would be difficult to explain 
the blondness by any modern intermixture. This 
argument, however, could be met by reference to 
the wandering nature of the Jewish population, 
which was driven about in mid-Europe for ncarly 
three centuries. Almost equal variation is found in 
the shape and appearance of the nose, which is far 
from uniform among Jews. 

On the other hand the remarkable unity of resem- 
blance among Jews, even in different climes, seems 
toimply a common descent. Photographs of Jews 
taken in Bokhara resemble almost to identity those 
of Jews in Berlin or New York. Such similarity may 
be due to the existence of a type which has caused 
social, and thus sexual, selection, but the fact that it 
remains constant would seem to prove the existence 
of a separate variety. Countenance and expression 
can be selected from one generation to another, but 
do not necessarily imply similarity in head-form or 
other anthropological marks, Wherever such a type 
had been socially or racially selected, the law of in- 
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heritance discovered by G. Mendel would imply that 
any hybrids tend to revert to it, and a certain 
amount of evidence has been given for the prepo- 
tency of the Jewish side in mixed marriages. One 
branch of Jews, the Kohanim, are prevented by 
Jewish law from marrying even prosely tes, and yet 
the Cohens donot appear to differ anthropologically 
from the rest of Jews. This might be used to prove 
either the purity of the race or the general impurity 
of the Cohens. Altogether, the question is a very 
complex one, on which no decisive answer can 
at present be returned. All history points to the 
purity of the race; some anthropological facts are 
against it. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Renan. Le Judaisme Comme Race ct 
Comme Religion, Paris, 1888 : A. Neubauer, in Jour. Anthro- 
poloyical Institute, 1885; Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Ju- 
den, 1881; W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe, New York, 
1899; Judt, Die Juden als Rasse, Berlin, 1908; A. Ruppin, 


Die Juden der Gegenwart, pp. 271-273, Berlin, 1901; J. 
Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, pp. xvii.-xXxx. 


PURPLE: Mention is made in the Old Testa- 
ment of two kinds of purple, or purple dye: (1) 
“argaman” (Aramaic, *argevan "; Greek, zópvpa), 
probably the bright-red purple, which was costliest 
when it had the color of coagulated blood, and 
appeared black when viewed directly, but lustrous 
red when viewed obliquely; (2) “tekelet” (Greek, 
báka9oc), Which, according to Philo and Josephus, 
resembled the color of the sea, the air, or the clear 
sky, and was, therefore, termed also blue. In in- 
stances it was black or dark-colored. 

It is now possible to ascertain from what source 
the ancients obtained their purple dye. There are 
remains of the old workshops for making purple at 
Tarentum, in the Morea, and especially at Tyre. 
These consist of concrete hill-shaped masses of spi- 
ral-like shells. An examination of these heaps 
has up to the present revealed only two kinds of 
murex, found on the Mediterranean coast, Murer 
brandaris and Murex trunculus; the former at Ta- 
rentum and in the Morea, and the latter at Tyre. 
Without doubt, of the two kinds of murex described 
by Pliny, the one which he calls * purpura” or “ pe- 
lagia” is not the species now so called, but Murer 
brandaris, as he mentions not only the spines on 
the whorl] of the shell, but also the duct which isa 
prolongation of the aperture. This duct he thought 
contained the tongue, though, as a matter of fact, 
it holds the respiratory organ of the mollusk. 
Probably he included Murex trunculus under the 
same name. | 

Besides these two, another species of the present 
genus Purpura is found in the Mediterranean, Pur- 
pura hemastoma, the purple juice of which is even 
now occasionally used by the inhabitants of the 
coast for marking linen. Although shells of these 
mollusks have not yet been found among the rc- 
mains of ancient purple dye-works, it is likely that 
the ancients knew and used them, as they answer 
better than Murex trunculus to Pliny's description 
of the second species mentioned by him, Murew buc- 
cinum. 

'The pigment is secreted by a gland in the lining 
of the stomach. "The juice is at first whitish, but 
changes on exposure to the atmosphere, and be- 
comes successively yellowish and greenish, and at 
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last either reddish (in the species Murex brandaris 
and Purpura hemastoma) or violet (in Murex trun- 
culus). The mollusks were found on the Phenician 
coast, on the Palestinian shores, farther south (as at 
Dor), on the coast of Caria in Asia Minor, on the La- 
conian coast of Greece, on the shores of the strait of 
Euripus, and on the North-African coast. It is re- 
markable that in the Old Testament mention is made 
of purple imported into Tyre, but not of that made 
in Phenicia itself, although the Phenicians were re- 
garded by the ancients as the discoverers of purple- 
dyeing, and the manufacture of purple was known 
to them in very early times. 

Purple fabrics were very costly. Both kinds of 
purple were used for the carpets and curtains of the 
tabernacle, and for the high priest’s gala dress, as 
also for the curtain of the Holy of Holies in the 
Temple. Bluish purple was used more extensively 
forsacred purposes than reddish. Blue material was 
used for the entire outer garment of the high priest 
as well as for the covers put over the sacred chattels 
in transportation. Red was used only in the cloth 
of the altar of burnt offerings. The loops holding 
the curtains of byssus in the tabernacle (Ex. xxxvi. 
11), the “lace” fastening the high priest’s breast- 
plate and miter (ib. xxviii. 28, 31, 37, 39), and the 
threads of the tassels on every Israelite's outer gar- 
ment had to be made of bluish purple. 

No mention is made of purp'e garments of Israel- 
itish kings, with the exception of the reddish-purple 
seat (covering?) of Solomon's chariot (Cant. iii. 10), 
whereas references occur to the reddish-purple rai- 
ment of the kings of Media (Judges viii. 26), and the 
blue raiment of Assyrian “captains and rulers” 
: (Ezek, xiii, 6). At the Babylonian court the be- 


stowal of reddish-purple raiment was a mark of 
the highest favor (Dan. v. 7, 16, 29; comp. I 
Mace. x. 20, 62, 64; xi. 58; xiv. 43 et seg.; II Macc. 
iv. 38). 

E. G. II. W. N. 


PYGARG (uU): Clean animal mentioned in 
Deut. xiv. 5, following the Septuagint. The iden- 
tity of the animal has not been established. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, 
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E. G. I. I. M. C. 


PYKE, LIONEL EDWARD: English barris- 
ter; born at Chatham April 21, 1854; died in Brigh- 
ton March 26, 1899. He was the second son of 
Joseph Pyke, warden of the Central Synagogue, 
London, and was educated at Rochester Cathedral 
Grammar School and at London University, taking 
the degrees of LL.B. and B.A. He entered as a 
student of the Inner Temple Nov. 3, 1874, and was 
called to the bar June 18, 1877. In 1880 he be- 
came a member of the council of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, and served on the executive committee 
from 1882 until his death. He took a great interest 
in yachting. His most extensive practise was in the 
Admiralty Court; he became queen's counsel in 
Feb., 1899, and immediately attained a leading posi- 
tion in the Admiralty Court; he became the leader 
of that branch of the bar designated as the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty division on the elevation 
of Sir W. Phillimore to the bench. In 1895 Pyke 
unsuccessfully contested the Wilton division, Wilt- 
shire, in the Liberal interest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. orld, March 81, 1899. 

J. 
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QUADRATUS, UMMIDIUS CAIUS: Ro- 
man governor of Syria from 50 to 60 c... The proc- 
urator Cumanus had showed partiality to the Sa- 
maritans, who were at variance with the Galileans, 
and both parties appealed to Quadratus. "The gov- 
ernor went to Samaria in 52 and suppressed the dis- 
turbance, "The Samaritan and Galilean insurgents 
were crucified ; five (eighteen according to Josephus, 
“B. J.” ii. 12, 8 6) Galileans whom the Samaritans 
pointed out as instigators of the movement were 
executed in Lydda; the high priest Ananias and 
Anan, the governor of the Temple, were sent in 
chains to Rome; and the leaders of the Samaritans, 
the procurator Cumanus, and the military tribune 
Celer were also sent to plead their cause before the 
emperor. In fear of further disturbances, Quadra- 
tus hurried to Jerusalem; finding the city peacefully 
celebrating the Feast of Passover, he returned to 
Antioch (Josephus, “ Ant.” xx. 6, 88 1-2; “B. J.” 
ii. 12, £8 8-6; Zonaras, vi. 15). Cumanus was de- 
posed and was succeeded by Felix, appointed at 
the request of the high priest, Jonathan, whom also 
Quadratus had sent to Rome. 

The version of Tacitus (* Annals,” xii. 45, 54) can 
not be reconciled with that of Josephus, since, ac- 


cording to the former, Felix and Cumanus were proc- 
urators at the same time, the one in Samaria and the 
other in Galilee. According to Tacitus, also, Quad- 
ratus himself sat in judgment upon Cumanus, and 
he expressly states that Quadratus was superior to 
the procurator inauthority. Quadratus died during 
his tenure of office (Tacitus, “Annals,” xiv. 26). 
Several coins struck by him have been found. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 725-725; Schürer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., i. 335,570; Prosopographia Imperii Romani, 
iii. 468, No. 600. 
8. S. KR. 
QUAIL (t): Mentioned in Ex. xvi. 11-13 and 
Num. xi. 81 (comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 27, cv. 40) in con- 
nection with the miraculous feeding of the chil- 
dren of Israel in the wilderness. Quails pass over 
the Sinaitic Peninsula in vast numbers, migrating 
northward in spring and returning south in the 
autumn. "They fly very low, are soon fatigued, and 
fall an easy prey. Yoma 75b enumerates four kinds 
of quail, including, besides the quail proper, the 
fieldfare, the partridge, and the thrush. The fat- 
ness of the quail likewise is alluded to. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 
229; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds., p. 210. 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 
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QUEBEC: Capital of the province of Quebec; 
situated on fhe left bank of the River St. Lawrence. 
The first Jew known to have resided in Quebec was 
Abraham Jacob Franks, who settled there in 1767. 
His son David Salesby (or Salisbury) Franks, who 
afterward became head of the Montreal Jewish com- 
munity and an officer in the American Revolutionary 
army, also lived in Quebec prior to 1774. Abraham 
Joseri, who was long a prominent figure in public 
affairs in Quebec, took up his residence there shortly 
after his father's death iu 1882. Queboc's Jewish 
population for many years remained very small, and 
early efforts at organization were fitful and short- 
lived. A ceme- 
tery was ac- 
quired in 18558, 
and a place of 
worship was 
opened in a hall 
in the same year, 
in which serv- 
ices were held 
intermittently ; 
but it was not 
until 1892 that 
the Jewish pop- 
wlation of Que- 
bec had sufti- 
ciently augment- 
ed to permit of 
the permanent 
establishment of 
the present syn- 
agogue, Beth Is- 
rael. The con- 
gregation was 
granted the 
right of keeping 
a register in 
1897. Other 
cominunal insti- 
tutions are the 
Quebec Hebrew 
Sick Benefit As- 
sociation, the 
Quebec Hebrew 
Relief Associa- 
tion for Immi- 
grants, and the 
Quebec Zionist 
Society. The present (1905) Jewish population is 
about 350, in a total population of 68,834. Sce 
CANADA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mercantile Recorder, 1828 ; Jacques J. Lyons 
and Abraham de Sola, Jewish Calendar with Introductory 
Essay, Montreal, 1854; Le Bas Canada, Quebec, 1857; Peo- 
D Lower Canada, 1860; The Star (Montreal), Dec. 90, 

J. C. I. png S. 

QUEENSLAND: British Australasian colony. 
When Queensland separated from the mother colony 
of New South Wales (1859) a few Jewish families 
from Sydney settled permanently in Brisbane. The 
names most prominent among these were those of 
Coleman, Davis, W. E. Jewell, M. Mendoza, Samucl 
Davis, John Goldsmid, Benjamin Benjamin, A. E. 
Alexander, and others, who formed a congregation 


Synagogue at Brisbane, Queensland. 


(From a photograph.) 


about 1864 and invited the Rev. Joseph E. Myers of 
Sydney to act as its minister; he served up to Oct., 
1865, when he returned to England. Shortly after 
this à commercial crisis occurred in Queensland, and 
publie services were discontinued. "This state of 
things, however, lasted but for six months, when 
the colony regained its status; ancw era of progress 
was entered upon, and many of' the old colonists 
returned, among whom was Jonas M. Myers (b. 
1824), who acquired a small building and reassem- 
bled the congregation under the name of K. K. 
Sheaari Amoon, which it still bears. 
Jonas M. Myers, after serving the congregation 
for.over thirteen 
years, was com- 
pelled for per- 
sonal reasons to 
- relinquish his of- 
fice, and the 
Rev. A. P. Phil. 
lips, who had 
been the second 
minister of the 
Melbourne syn- 
agogue, was 
called to the rab- 
binate. By this. 
time the com- 
munity had 
greatly in- 
creased, and 
more accommo- 
dations were re- 
quired. <A large 
room was rented, . 
therefore, in the 
Masonic Hall, 
which served its 
purpose until 
the present edi- 
fice was erected 
in Margaret 
street (1886). 
The Rev. A. P. 
Philips resigr- 
ing, Jonas M. 
Myers was again 
invited for a pe- 
riod of three 
; years, on the cx- 
piration of which he was presented with an illumi- 
nated address and a purse of a hundred guineas. The 
Rev. Chodowski, from New Zealand, then officiated 
for about three years. Jonas M. Myers then re- 
sumed his ministry, which he still (1905) maintains. 
During an interval of twelve months (1901-2) Myers 
was relieved by the Rev. B. N. Michelson, who re- 
signed in consequence of ill health. 
A congregation, of which the Rev. A. P. Phillips 
is minister, exists at Toowoomba. 
J. J. M. M. 
QUEMADERO (QUEMADERO DE TA- 
BLADA): Place of execution built by the first 
inquisitors at Seville in 1481; it was decorated with 
four large statues representing prophets. The archi- 
tect, as a follower of Judaism, was one of the first . 
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to fall a victim to the Inquisition, The Quemadero 
was not destroyed until 1809, when the material 
was used for fortifications during the French inva- 
sion of Andalusia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ad. de Castro, Hist. delos Judios en Espatia, 


p. 116. 
2 M. K. 
QUERIDO, JACOB (called also Jacob Zebi): 
Successor of Shabbethai Zebi; born at Salonica; 
died at Alexandria in 1690. He was a son of Joseph 
“the Philosopher” and a brother-in-law of Shabbethai 
Zebi. His sister, Shabbethai’s widow, is said to have 
alleged, in order that Jacob might succeed to the 
leadership of the sect, that he was her son by Shab- 
bethai. Assisted by Solomon Florentin, a learned 
Talmudist who had joined them, he gained a large 
folowing, and embraced Mohammedanism about 
1687. He then made a pilgrimage to Mecca with 
many of his disciples, and died on his return to Alex- 
andria. He was succeeded by his son Berechiah. 
Querido was regarded as the real founder of the 
apostate sect of Salonica which formally renounced 
Judaism and took the name of Doxnmer (Dólmeh). 
Another Jacob Querido, a contemporary of the 
preceding, was hakam at Middelburg, Holland, 
where he died at an early age. A third Jacob 
Querido, also living at this time, was rabbi at Smyr- 
na and a son-in-law of Joseph b. Elijah Hazzan, 
who in his “ ‘En Yosef” mentions Querido's commen- 


tary on the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. x. 337 et seq., Ixvi.; De Barrios, 
Arbol de las Vidas, p. 88; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
Visrael, p. 168. 

p. M. K. 


QUETSCH, SOLOMON: Austrian rabbi and 

. Talmudist; born at Nikolsburg, Moravia, Oct. 13, 
1798; died there Jan. 80, 1856. He was educated at 

the yeshibah of his native city under Mordecai 

Benet, whose favorite disciple he was. He offici- 

ated as rabbi successively at Piesling, Leipnik, and 

Nikolsburg. In the last-named city, where he suc- 

ceeded Samson Raphael Hirrscr, he officiated only 

afew months. He was a rabbi of the old school, 
but was distinguished by a tolerant and kindly dis- 
position, Of his literary works only some Talmudic 
novelle are known, edited under the title “Hokmat 

Shelomoh,” in the collection “ Har ha-Mor,” by Moses 

Lób Kohn (Vienna, 1862). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedlünder, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 62, Brünn, 
1876; Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, p. 338; Die Deborah, 1902, 
p. 88; Schnitzer, Jüdische Kulturbilder aus Meinem Le- 
hen, pp. 88-56, Vienna, 1904; Van Straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books 
Brit. Mus, p. 21 ; S. Klein, in preface to Likkute Shelomoh, 
Páks, 1898. 

8. D. 

QUIETUS, LUSIUS: Roman general and gov- 
emor of Judea in 117 c.m. Originally a Moorish 
prince, his military ability won him the favor of 

Trajan, who even designated him as his successor. 

During the emperor's Parthian campaign the nu- 

merous Jewish inhabitants of Babylonia revolted, 

and were relentlessly suppressed by Quietus, who 

Was rewarded by being appointed governor of Judea 

(Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl." iv. 9; idem, “Chronicon” ; 

Orosius, vii, 12; Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 82). "The rest- 

lessness in Palestine caused Trajan to send his favor- 

ite, as a legate of consular rank, to Judea, where he 
continued his sanguinary course. Rabbinical tradi- 

. uon (Sotah ix. 14, and Seder ‘Olam Rabbah, near 


end, the correct reading in both places being Db'p 

instead of ppt) =“ Titus”) mentions the war of 

Quictus, referring to the Palestinian campaign, as 

Gritz correctly states, rather than to that in Mesopo- 

tamia, as Schürer supposes, since it is mentioned to- 

gether with the wars of Vespasian and Bar Kokba. 
The contention of Volkmar and Gritz, however, 
that the campaign of Quietus is described in the Book 
of Judith, can not be proved. In consequence of this 
war the Rabbis forbade the garlanding of brides on 
their wedding-day and the study of Greek literature 

(the latter prohibition probably being intended to 

cause a rupture with the Jews of the Diaspora in 

Cyprus, Cyrene, and Egypt, with whom the rebel- 

lion had really originated). Theconfused Talmudic 

accounts imply that a cruel persecution took place 
under Quietus which exposed Jewish virgins to dis- 
honor (Krauss, in “R. E. J.” xxix. 38), while the 

* Hegemon” with whom R. Gamaliel came into offi- 

cial relations was the governor of Judea himself (ib. 

p.40) Talmudic tradition relates further that the 

Roman general who caused the Jews such misery at 

this time was suddenly executed. The sources, in- 

deed, appear to indicate Marcius Turbo as this gen- 
eral, but they more probably refer to Quietus, and 
the tradition contains a reminiscence of the fact that 

Lusius Quietus was recalled by Hadrian and exe- 

cuted shortly afterward as a possible rival (Spartia- 

nus, * Vita Hadriani," €8 5, 7; Dio Cassius, lxix. 2). 

An inscription found in Palestine (4C. I. G.” No. 

4616) seems originally to have contained the name 

Quietus, which was perhaps later erased at the com- 

mand of Hadrian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Borghesi, @uvres, i. 500; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., 
iv. 116 et seq., 407 et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 617, 666-670 ; 
Prosopographia Impérii Romani, ii. 308, No. 325; Schlatter, 
Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians, p. 90, Gütersloh, 1897. 

S. | S. Kr. 

QUIRINIUS, P. SULPICIUS: Roman gov- 
ernor of Syria about 6 c.E., with whose name are as- 
sociated events and problems of great importance. 

After the banishment of ARCIELAUS in the year 6, 

& date confirmed by Dio Cassius (lv. 27), Judea 

came under the direct administration of the Romans, 

and was incorporated with the province of Syria. 

It thus becomes clear why the emperor Augustus 

should have ordered the ex-consul Quirinius (Greek, 

Kvpzvtoc) to Syria to levy an assessment (Josephus, 

“Ant.” xvii. 13, § 5). At the same time COPONIUS 

was sentas procuratorof Judea; but Quirinius went 

thither also, since the levying of the tax on the 

entire province was hisspecial duty (75. xviii. 1, § 1). 

The assessment caused great dissatisfaction among 
the Jews (20.), and open revolt was prevented only 

by the efforts of the high priest Joazar (7d. 2, § 1). 

The levying of this assessment resulted, moreover, in 

the revolt of JUDAS THE GALILEAN and in the forma- 

tion of the party of the Z&ALOoTs (Josephus,* B. J.” vii. 

S, $1; Lucas, in Acts v. 87). Josephus mentions the 

assessment in another passage also (* Ant.” xx. 5, § 2). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The literature is given in Schürer, Gesch. 3d 
ed., i. 505-543, the following works being especially important : 
T. Mommsen, Res Geste Divi Augusti, isted., p. 121 (2d ed., 
pp. 175 et seq.): Keim, Gesch. Jesu, 3d ed., pp. 101 et seq., Zu- 
rich, 1873; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, llth ed., i. 57, ii. 24, 
Bonn, 1895; Edersheim, Life of Jesus the Messiah, i. 182, 
London, 1883; Haverfield, in Tho Classical Revie S Ee 

S s R. 
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RAAB (Hungarian, Györ): Chief town of the 
county of the same name, possessing one of the old- 
est Jewish communities in Hungary. As early as 
1490 a Jew named Simon, living in Raab, brought 
a suit against the municipality. In the sixteenth 
century the number of Jews in the place had largely 
increased, as is evidenced by the fact that the of- 
ficial records mention a “Jew street, facing the 
mountain." In the second half of the seventeenth 
ventury General Montecuccoli expelled the Jews 
from the town, admitting them to the fairs only. 
According to a census taken in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, about forty Jews were then re- 
siding in Raab. 

The synagogue built in 1798 is still used. The 
corner-stone of the new synagogue was laid Oct. 15, 
1869, and the building was opened Sept. 15, 1870. 
Among the institutions supported by the Jewish 
community are a grammar-school for both boys and 
girls, a Talmud Torah, a hebra kaddisha, a women's 
charitable society, and a society for the aid of the 
sick. 

'The list of rabbis who have officiated since 1808 
is as follows: Abraham Schick, Eleazar Strasser, 
J. Salomon Freyer, Salomon Rauschburg, Gyula 
Fischer, and Moritz Schwarz, the present incum- 


bent. 
D. M. Sz. 


RAAMSES. See RAMESES. 
RAB ASHI. Sce Asur. 


RABA (properly, R. Aba) B. "ULLA: Babylo- 
nian amora of the third generation. The exact time 
at which he lived is uncertain, although he was à 
friend of ‘Ulla, the pupil of R. Johanan (Yeb. 77a; 
Hag. 95b) His comments are mentioned before 
those of Raba b. Joseph b. Hama (' Er. 21b; see the 
variants in the edition of Rabbinowitz) and R. Papa 
(Iul. 91a). Raba was also a haggadist, and some 
of his maxims have been preserved (Shab. 81b, 625), 
one of which is as follows: “ When the Bible says, 
‘Be not over much wicked’ [Eecl. vii. 17], it does 
not imply that one may sin a little; but it is rather 
an exhortation to him who has once committed evil 
not to repeat his iniquity, but torepent” (Shab. 81b, 
according to the correct reading in Yalk., Eccl.; see 
the variants in Rabbinowitz's * Varie Lectiones" 
ad loc.). 

This Raba b. ‘Ulla must not be confounded with 
the later Rabbah b.‘Ulla, who was a pupil of Bibe 
b. Abaye (‘Er. 8a), although confusion frequently 
occurs in the writing of their names. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 337, Warsaw, 


1882: Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. pp. 189-140. 
Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


RABA (B. JOSEPH B. HAMA): Babylonian 
amora of the fourth generation; born about 280 c.E. 
at Mahoza (where his father was a wealtliy and dis- 
tinguished scholar); died there in 852 (Sherira, in 
Neubauer, ^M. J. C.” i. 32). In his youth Raba went 


R 


to Sura, where he attended the lectures of R. Hisda 
and associated with Rami b. Hama. About ten 
years after the latter's death Raba married his 
widow, the daughter of R. Hisda (Yeb. 84b). 

The teachers of Raba were R. Joseph, Rabbah, 
and, chiefly, R.-Nahman b. Jacob (who lived in 
Mahoza) The chief companion of his studies was 
Abaye, who was about the same age, and both of 
them developed the dialectic method which R. Ju- 
dah and their teacher Rabbah had established in 


‘their discussions of tradition; their debates became 


known as the * Hawayot de Abaye we-Raba” (Suk. 
98a). Raba surpassed Abaye in dialectics; his con- 
clusions and deductions were as logical as they were 
keen, whereas those of Abaye, although very inge- 
nious, were not always sound. 

When, after the death of R. Joseph, Abaye was 
chosen head of the Academy of Pumbedita (Hor. 

14a) Raba founded a school of his 
Founds a own in Mahoza, and many pupils, 

School preferring his lectures to those of 

at Mahoza. Abaye, followed him thither (B. B. 

22a). After Abaye’s death Raba was 
elected head of the school, and the academy was 
transferred from Pumbedita to Mahoza, which, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Raba, was the only seat of Jewish 
learning in Babylonia. 

Raba occupied a prominent position among the 
transmitters of the Halakah, and established many 
new decisions and rulings, especially in ceremonial 
law (e.g., Hul. 49b, 48b, 46b, 47a, b; Pes. 30a), He 
strove to spread the knowledge of the Halakah by 
discoursing upon it in lectures, to which the public 
were admitted, and many of his halakic decisions 
expressly state that they were taken from such dis- 
courses (‘Er. 104a; Shab. 143a; Pes. 42a; D. B. 127a). 
IIe was a master of halakic exegesis, not infre- 
quently resorting to it to demonstrate the Biblical 
authority underlying legal regulations. He adopted 
certain hermeneutic principles which were in par: 
modifications of older rules and in part his own 
(comp. Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor." pp. 181-199). 
He was regarded as a greater authority than Abaye, 
and in cases where there was a difference of opinion 
between them Raba was generally followed; there 
are only six instances in which Abaye’s decision 
was preferred (Kid. 52a). 

Raba was as preeminent in Haggadah as in Hala- 
kah. In addition to the lectures to his pupils, 
he used to hold publie discourses, most of them 
haggadie in character, and many of his interpre- 
tations of the Haggadah are expressly said to have 
been delivered in publie (e.g., Sanh. 107a, 108b, 109a; 

Hag. 3a, 15b; ‘Er. 91b; etal.). Even 

As more numerous are the interpretations 
Haggadist. which, although not expressly stated 
to have been delivered in public, 

seem to have been presented before a general au- 
dience, since they do not differ from the others in 
form. "The greater part of these expositions, which 
frequently contain popular maxims and proverbs 
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(comp. Bacher, l.c. pp. 124 et seq.), refer to the first 
hooks of the Hagiographa—Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. 

Bacher justly infers from this that the haggadic 
lectures of Raba were delivered in connection with 
the Sabbath afternoon service, at which, according 
to a custom observed in Nehardea and later, proba- 
bly, in Mahoza also, parashiyyot were read from the 
Hagiographa (Shab. 116b; Rapoport, “ ‘Erek Mil- 
lin,” pp. 170 e£ seq.). Raba therefore appended his 
haggadic discourse to the section which had been 
read. 

The study of the Law is a frequent topic of Raba's 
Haggadah. In the reckoning in the future world 
each one will be obliged to state whether he devoted 
certain times to study, and whether he diligently 
pursued the knowledge of the Law, striving to de- 
duce the meaning of one passage from another 
(Shab. 81a). The Torah, in his view, is a medicine, 
life-giving to those who devote themselves to it 
with right intent, but a deadly poison for those who 
do not properly avail themselves of it (Yoma 72b). 
“A true disciple of wisdom must be upright; and 
his interior must harmonize with his exterior" (20.). 
Raba frequently emphasizes the respect due to 
teachers of the Law (eg., Sanh. 99b; Shab. 28b), 
the proper methods of study ('Ab. Zarah 19a), and 
the rules applicable to the instruction of the young 
(B. B. 91a). In his Haggadah, furthermore, he re- 
peatedly discusses the characters of Biblical history 
(Sanh. 108b; B. B. 123a; Sotah 84b; etc.). 

Raba was secretly initiated, probably by his 
teacher R. Joseph, into haggadic esoterism (Bacher, 

l.c. p. 180); he is the author of a 
Mystical numberof aphorisms which are tinged 
Tendency. with mysticism (see especially Sanh. 
65b). On one occasion he wished to 
lecture in the academy upon the Tetragrammaton, 
but an old man prevented him, reminding him that 
such knowledge must be kept secret (Pes. 50a). 
Raba enjoyed the special protection of the mother 
of Shapur IL, the reigning King of Persia (Ta'an. 
94b), and for this reason, and in consideration of 
large sums which he secretly contributed to the 
court (Hag. 5b), he succeeded in making less severe 
Shapur's oppressions of the Jews in Babylonia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 823-3827; Gratz, 
Gesch. iv. 331-887; A. I. Jaffe, in Berliner's Magazin, 1885, 


pp. 217-224; Bacher, Ay. Bab. Amor. pp. 108 et seq., 414-433 ; 
E Dor, iii. 200-209; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 473- 


W. B. 3. Z. L. 


RABA B. ADA: Babylonian amora of the third 
generation; pupil of R. Judah b. Ezekiel at Pum- 
bedita (Bezah 38b) He quoted sayings by Rab 
which he had heard from his (Raba's) father or from 
R. Judah (Men. 39a; Yoma 53b; comp. Ta‘an. 24b), 
and aphorisms by R. Isaac (Tem. 29a; Mak. 15b), 
but none of his own sayings has been preserved. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 337. 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


RABAD. See ABRAHAM BEN Davip or Pos- 
QUIERES, 

RABAI OF ROB: Youngest sabora of the first 
generation; succeeded R. Simona as head of the 
Academy of Pumbedita; died in 550. Sherira says 
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of him, “It is said that he was a gaon.” This, how- 
ever, does not mean that he was the first gaon. 
Sherira uses the term “ gaon ” as equivalent to “head 
of a school,” for he says of R. Jose also, the last of 
the Amoraim, that he was a gaon, though in his 
case it can mean only * head of a school.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sherira, in Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 34-35; Gratz, 
Gesch. v. 7, note2; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 27-30. | 
J. Z. 


Ww. B. 

RABBAH (RABBATH): Capital of the Am- 
monites, where, according to Deut. ili. 11, the bed 
of the giant Og was shown. David besieged and 
took the city (II Sam. xi. 1), but under Solomon, or 
soon after the division of the kingdom, when Am- 
mon regained its independence, Rabbah again be- 
came a great and flourishing place with magnificent 
palaces, and the Prophets more than once announced 
the destruction of it as of a hated enemy (Amos i. 
14; Jer. xlix. 4; Ezek. xxv. 5). In the post-exilic 
period nothing is known of the city until the Dias- 
pora, when it was rebuilt on a magnificent scale by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and named Philadelphia. It 
then became one of the most important Hellenistic 
cities of the east-Jordan country ; it belonged to the 
Decapolis. Thecity was taken by Antiochus Epiph- 
anes in 218 n.c., and continued to flourish in the 
Roman time, as is shown by its ruins, which lie in 
a wellwatered valley, on both sides of the Nahr 
Amman. The date of its destruction, which was 
due in great part to earthquakes, is unknown. The 
Arabic historian and geographer Abu al-Fida states 
that it was in ruins when the Mohammedans con- 
quered Syria. 

The ancient name has been preserved in the pres- 
ent‘ Amman, which replaced the Greco-Roman name; 
this has happened frequently in Palestine. The 
fortress was situated on the hill on the northern 
side, and the “city of waters,” on the lower part of 
the stream, is distinguished from the city proper 
(i.e., the upper part, with the fortress on the hill) 
as early as the account of David's campaigns (II 
Sam. xii. 27 et seg.). A colony of Circassians is now 
settled in the ruins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Survey of Eastern Palestine, Memoirs, i. 19 
et seq.; G. A. Smith, Historical Geography, pp. 595-608; 
Baedeker, Palestine, 6th ed., pp. 129 et seq. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 


RABBAH B. ABUHA: Babylonian amora of 
the second generation; teacher and father-in-law of 
R. Nahman b. Jacob. He was related to the house 
of the exilarchs (Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neu- 
bauer, ^M. J. C." i. 28; Halevy, " Dorot ha-Risho- 
nim," ii. 412), and is even said to have been an ex- 
ilarch himself (Weiss, * Dor," iii. 176; Bacher, ^ Ag. 
Bab. Amor." p. 46). He lived at Nehardea; and 
after the destruction of that city in 259 he went 
with his son-in-law to Mahoza, where they both set- 
tled (Letter of Sherira, L.c. p. 29). There are allu- 
sions to a number of decisions and rulings made by 
him while at the latter city (Yeb. 115b; Shab. 59b; 
‘Er. 26a). He was a pupil of Rab (Abba Arika), 
whom he frequently cited as an authority (Sanh. 
63a: Shab. 199b, 180b; ‘Er. 75b, 85a, 86a; Git. 62b; 
and many other passages). 

Rabbah was not a prominent teacher; and he 
himself admitted that he was not thoroughly versed 
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even in the four orders of the Mishnah, which were 
generally studied in the schools (B. M. 114b). Some 
of his interpretations of various mishnaic passages 
have been preserved (e.g., Ber. 58b; Shab. 57a; 
Sheb. 49b), as well as confirmations of earlier halakot 
(e.g.. D. IX. 46b; Shab. 149a), and halakie decisions 
of his own (e.g., Ber. 21b; Shab. 76b; B. M. 91b). 
The following haggadic maxim by him may be cited 
here: “The commandment to love one’s neighbor 
[Lev. xix. 18] must be observed even in the execu- 
tion of a criminal, since he should be granted as 
easy a death as possible” (Ket. 37b). According to 
à legend, Rabbah was a friend of the prophot Elijah 
(Meg. 15b; B. M. 114a, b), who gave him leaves 
from paradise, so that he became rich (D. M. 1.c.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 335-336. Warsaw, 


. 1882; Weiss, Dor, iii. 176-177; Bacher, Ag. Bah. Amor. pp. 
46, 81; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonini, ii. 206a-207b. 


Ww. B. J. Z. L. 
RABBAH GAON (MAR RABA): Gaon at 


Pumbedita from 640 to 650 (Halevy. * Dorot ha- 


Rishonim,” iii. 177; comp. “Sefer ha-‘Ittur,” i. 59b); 
or, according to Grütz, from 670 to 680. He wasa 
contemporary of Huna, gaon of Sura. "These two 
school leaders were the authors of a very important 
regulation regarding divorce. According to Tal- 
mudic law, a wife may seek a divorce only in very 
rare cases, as when her husband is afflicted with 
a loathsome disease or is engaged in an offensive 
business. Their decision, however, made it possible 
for a woman to secure a divorce on grounds of in- 
compatability, and that without the necessity of 
waiting a year from the date of application and 
without suffering any loss of property, which had 
been the previous practise (Sherira, in *Sha'are 
Zedek," No. 15, ed. Cassel) This decision intro- 
duced legal equality between man and wife. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sherira, in Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 95; Grütz, 
Gesch. v. 117, 819; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 173-177. 
Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


RABBAH B. HANA (R. ABBA B. HANA 
OF KAFRI): Dabylonian amora of the first gen- 
eration; nephew of R. Hiyya and cousin of Abba 
Arika (Rab; Sanh. 5a). Like Rab, he went to Pal- 
estine, where he was one of the prominent pupils of 
Judah ha-Nasi I. When he was about to return to 
Babylonia he was empowered by the latter, at the 
instance of R. Hiyya, to decide all forms of relig- 
ious questions and to officiate as dayyan (ib.). After 
his return Rabbah was frequently associated with 
his cousin Rab (Kid. 59a; B. B. 52a). He trans- 
mitted a saying of his uncle R. Hiyya (Yer. B. K. 
x. 7b); and some of his own halakic sayings have 
been preserved (Hul. 100a, where “ Rabbah b. Hana ” 
should be read instead of “Rabbah bar bar Hana”; 
Yer. Bezah iv, 62d; Yer. Shab, iv. 7a; Yer. Git. i. 
48b, quoted by Ze'era). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 831; Frankel, 

JMebn., p. 978, b; Gratz, Gesch. iv. 197, 257. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

.RABBAH BAR BAR HANA: Babylonian 
amora of the second generation; grandson of Hana, 
the brother of Hiyya. He went to Palestine and 
became a pupil of R. Johanan, whose sayings he 
transmitted.. Rabbah -bar bar Hana (Rabbah bar 
Rabbah bar Hana) does not seem to have en- 


joyed high regard in his adopted country, for it was 
taken as a matter of course that R. Simeon b. La- 
kish should not do him the honor of addressing him 
in public (Yoma 9b). After a somewhat prolonged 
sojourn in Palestine he returned to Babylonia, re- 
siding both at Pumbedita and at Sura. In the 
former city he at first refused to attend the lectures 
of R. Judah b. Ezekiel (Shab. 148a), but he soon 
became his friend, and was consulted by him in dif. 
ficult cases (M. IX. 17a). Judah and his pupil Rab- 
bah b. Nahmani once visited Rabbah, who was ill, 
and submitted & halakie question to him. . While 
they were there a Zoroastrian priest (“geber”) 
suddenly appeared and extinguished the lamp, the 
day being a festival of Ormuzd, on which Jews 
were forbidden to have fire in their houses (Griitz, 
" Gesch.? 2d ed., iv. 292). Rabbah thereupon sor- 
rowfully exclaimed: “O God, let us live either un- 
der Thy protection, or at least under the protection 
of the children of Esau" (the Romans; Git. 16b-17a). 


‘The persecutions of the Babylonian Jews by the 
Sassanids caused Rabbah to resolve to return to 
Palestine (Pes. 51a), although it is nowhere said that 
he carried out thatintention. During his residence 
at Sura he wished to introduce the recitation of the 
Decalogue into the daily prayer, but was dissuaded 
by R. Hisda (Ber. 12a). Later he visited Mahoza, 
and he tells of the wonderful feats he saw per- 
formed there by a juggler (B. B. 73a, b; comp. 
Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor." p. 88, note 7, with 
Neubauer, * G. T." p. 398). 

Some haggadic sayings by Rabbah bar bar Hana 
have been preserved. He compares the Law to fire 

(Jer. xxiii. 29), in that as fire does not 

Haggadie start of itself neither does the Law 

Aphorisms. endure in solitary study (Ta‘an. 7a). 

His interpretations of Prov.ix. 8, 14 

and Isa. xxviii. 26 (see Sanh. 38a, 105a) also are note- 

worthy; hissaying that “the soul of one pious man 

is worth the whole world” (Sanh, 108b) is especially 
memorable. 

Rabbah bar bar Hana’s stories of his marvelous 
experiences during his voyages and his journeys 
through the desert have become famous. These 
accounts may be divided into two classes. In the 
first he records his observations, generally begin- 
ning with the words ^I have seen.” Among these 
are his remarks regarding the identity of the most 
fertile part of Palestine—“the land flowing with 
milk and honey” (Ket. 111b-119a); the distance 
between Jericho and Jerusalem (Yoma 89b); the 
area of the district in the plains of Moab mentioned 
in Num. xxxiii. 49 as the camp of the children of 
Israel (Yoma 5b); the castor-oil plant cultivated in 
Palestine, or the gourd of Jonah (Shab. 21a). Here 
also belong his accounts of his relations with the 
Arabs, one of whom once used a term which ex- 
plained to him the word 337" in Ps. lv. 28 (Ket. 72b, 
1598; Yeb. 120b; R. H. 26b). 

The other group of the narratives of 

Fantastic Rabbah bar bar Hana includes his fan- 

Ad- tastic adventures on the sea andin the 
ventures. desert. In these stories one of the most. 
conspicuous figures is the Arab who 

was the guide of Rabbah and his companions on 
their journey through the desert. This Arab. knew 
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the route so well that he could tell from the odor of 
the sand when a spring was near (B. B. 78b). The 
travelers passed through the desert in which the 
` children of Israel wandered for forty years, and the 
Arab showed Mount Sinai to Rabbah, who heard 
the voice of God speaking from the mountain and 
regretting Israel'sexile. The Arab likewise pointed 
out the place where Korah and his followers had been 
swallowed by the earth, and from the smoking abyss 
Rabbah heard the words, “Moses is truth and his 
teachings are truth, but we are liars” (B. B. 74a). 
Ile was shown the gigantic bodies of the Israelites 
who had died in the desert, lying face upward, and 
the place where heaven and earth almost touched, 
so that he could watch the rotation of the heavenly 
spheres around the earth in twenty-four hours (25.). 
Rabbah's stories of his adventures on the sea re- 
semble tales of other navigators concerning the im- 
mense size of various marine animals. As anexam- 


ple the following one may be cited: * Once, while 
on a ship, we came to a gigantic fish at rest, which 


we supposed to be an island, since there was sand 
on its back, in which grass was growing. We 
therefore landed, made a fire, and cooked our meal. 
But when the fish felt the heat he rolled over, and 
we would have drowned had not the ship been 
near” (B. B. 78b). Here the resemblance to the 
later voyage of Sindbad is obvious. Rabbah him- 
self tells how his- tales were received. In regard to 
two of them his colleagues remarked, * All Rabbahs 
are asses and all Bar bar Hanas fools” (B. B. 74a). 
Rabbah's stories have called forth an entire litera- 
ture; in addition to the numerous commentaries on 
the haggadic portions of the Talmud which dwell 
by preference on these accounts, more than twenty 
essays interpreting and annotating them have ap- 
peared in various periodicals. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 831 ; Bacher, Ag. 
Bab. Amor. pp. 87-98. ` 
J. Z. L. 


W. B. 
RABBAH B. HANAN: Babylonian amora of 
the fourth generation; pupil of Rabbah bar Nahmani 
and a colleague of Abaye, who was of the same age 
and had been his fellow student (Ber. 48a, according 
to the correct reading; comp. Rabbinowitz, “ Variæ 
Lectiones"). Rabbah bar Nahmani declared that 
both his pupils would eulogize their teacher after 
his death (Shab. 153a). Rabbah ben Hanan fre- 
quently conversed with Abaye, addressing questions 
to him ('Er. 14b, 88b, 45a, 68a, 75b; Shab. 148b; 
Men. 14b; Bek. 54a), and he once called Abaye * tar- 
da" (heedlessone; Ker. 18b). He associated much 
with Raba also, expounding problems for him (Zeb. 
09a) or addressing questions to him (Men. 40a; Be- 
zah 12b) He resided at Artebana, a small town 
near Pumbedita, which he could easily reach on the 
Sabbath (Er. 51b), and he was evidently wealthy 
(ib. ; comp. Rashi ad loc.). . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p. 335, Warsaw, 
J. Z. L. 


RABBAH B. HIYYA OF CTESIPHON: 
Babylonian amora of the second generation. Heis 
said to have performed the ceremony of halizah in 
a manner which was considered allowable only by 


^W. 3B. 
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one tanna, the majority disapproving. For this he 
was censured by R. Samuel (Yeb. 704a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p. 337. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

RABBAH B. HUNA: Babylonian amora of 
the third generation; died in 822; son of R. Huna, 
the head of the Academy of Sura (Heilprin, *Seder 
ha-Dorot," ii. 167b). He was a man of true piety 
(Shab. 31a, b) and genuine modesty (M. K. 28a; 
comp. Git. 48a), and was urged by his father to at- 
tend R. Hisda’s lectures diligently and to profit by 
his acumen. At first, however, Rabbah held aloof 
because matters were discussed which did not appeal. 
to his earnest nature (Shab. 82a); but later he be- . 
came closely associated with R. Hisda, and was ap- 
pointed judge under him (db. 10a); subsequently the 
two treated of haggadic subjects together (Pes. 
110a, 117a; Sotah 89a). After the death of R. His- 
da, Rabbah became the head of the Academy of 


Sura, though he apparently held this position 
without the approval of the exilarch. His general 


relations with the exilarchate were by no means 
friendly, and he declared himself independent of its 
authority (Sanh. 5a). 

A number of halakic and a few haggadic sentences. 
of Rabbah b. Huna have been preserved: “He 
who is insolent must be considered a transgressor ” 
(Ta‘an. 7b). * When one falls into a rage he loses. 
the respect of God” (Ned. 22b). “He who possesses. 
learning [in the Torah], but is without the fear of 
God, is like unto a steward to whom have been given 
the keys of the inner storehouses but not the outer 
keys; he can not gain access to the storehouses” 
(Shab. 91a, b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, pp. 167b, 168a, War- 
saw, 1882; Weiss, Dor, iii. 195; Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. pp. 


62-63. 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


RABBAH B. LIWAI: Babylonian amora of 
the fourth generation; contemporary of haba b. 
Joseph b. Hama, two of whose decisions he proved: 
to be wrong, thus compelling their annulment (Pes. 
40b; ‘Ab. Zarah 65b). A saying of his has been pre- 
served (Nid. 46b). Raba was extremely vexed with 
him, and once, when a misfortune befell Rabbah, 
Raba said that it was a punishment for having con- 
futed him during a public discourse (Pes. 110a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 335, Warsaw, 1882. 
WwW. B. J. Z. L. 


RABBAH B. MARI: Babylonian amora of the 
fourth generation, who resided for a time in Pales- 
tine and then returned to his home (Yoma 78a), 
where he transmitted aphorisms of R. Johanan (B- 
K. 92a) and especially of R. Joshua b. Levi (Ber.. 
49b, 44a). He also delivered haggadic lectures ('Er.. 
86), of which some passages were known even in 
Palestine (Yoma 86b; B. B. 16b), although his name 
is mentioned neither in the Palestinian Talmud nor 
in midrashic literature. 

He was a frequent visitor at the house of Raba 
(Ber. 49b), on whose haggadah he exercised great 
influence. Raba asked for the Biblica! bases of the 
ideas expressed in many aphorisms current among 
scholars (B. K. 92a: Yeb. 62b), and the answers 
given satisfied him. Rabaalsoshowed Rabbah thir- 
teen popular proverbs, for which the latter gave 
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references to the Bible (B. K. é.¢c.); and it is note- 
worthy in this connection that Rabbah cited a pas- 
sage from Ben Sira (Ecclus. [Sirach] xiii. 15) and that 
he regarded the latter as one of the hagiographic 
“ketubim.” In reply to Raba’s inquiries, Rabbah 
b. Mari also interpreted the passages in Jer. xxxiv. 
5 and II Kings xxii. 20 as being in entire harmony 
with Jer. xxxix. 7 and II Chron. xxxv. 28 (M. K. 
98b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 1693, Warsaw, 

1882; Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. pp. 124-127. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

RABBAH B. MATNA: Babylonian amora of 
the fourth generation; contemporary and colleague 
of R. Zera II. Rabbah was slow and careful in his 
methods, and his conclusions were generally correct 
and were accepted as authoritative in practical mat- 
ters (Hor. 14a). Rabbah is mentioned in two other 
passages in the Talmud; one being Shab. 21a, 
where he transmits a baraita, and the other Pes. 
34a, where he comments on a diflicult mishnaic 
passage. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 338, Warsaw, 

1882; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 460-461. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

RABBAH B. NAHMAN B. JACOB: Baby- 
Jonian amora of the third generation; contemporary 
of Rabbah b. Huna, with whom he was closely as- 
sociated. The latter visited him at his home (Shab. 
1192), and once sent him a question, addressing him 
with the words, “May our teacher teach us” (Yeb. 
25a) These friendly relations, however, were sub- 
sequently disturbed, for Rabbah b. Nahman once 
had some of Rabbah b. Huna's trees cut down be- 
cause they stood on the banks of a river and inter- 
fered with the river traffic. When Rabbah b. Huna 
heard of this he cursed Rabbah b. Nahman: * May 
the offspring of him who caused these trees to be 
cut down be uprooted.” It is related that Rabbah 
b. Nahman’s children died in consequence of this 
malediction (B. M. 108a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 336, Warsaw, 1882. 
W, DB. 


. RABBAH B. NAHMANT: Babylonian amora 
of the third generation; born about 270; died about 
330; a descendant of a priestly family of Judea 
which traced its lineage to the prophet Eli (R. H. 
18a). He was a pupil of R. Huna at Sura and of 
R. Judah b. Ezekiel at Pumbedita, and so distin- 
guished himself as a student that R. Huna seldom 
decided a question of importance without consult- 
ing him (comp. Git. 27a; B. M. 18b; B. D. 172b; 
Yeb. 61b) Ilis brethren in Palestine were little 
pleased with his residence in Dabylonia, and wrote to 
him to come to the Holy Land, where he would find 
a teacher in R. Johanan, since it would be far bet- 
ter for him, wise though he was, to have a guide 
than to rely on himself in his studies (Ket. 111a). 
Rabbah, however, seems not to have answered this 
urgent request, and apparently never left Baby- 
lonia, all supposed evidence to the contrary being 
refuted by Bacher (* Ag. Bab. Amor.” pp. 97 et seq.). 
Iu Shebu. 10b and Ned. 57a, where Rabbah is asked 
by R. Hisda, *Who will listen to thee and thy 
teacher R. Johanan?" the latter is only figuratively 


called Rabbah’s teacher. There is no foundation 
for the theory which attributes to Rabbah the 


authorship of the haggadic compilation Bereshit 


Rabbah and of the other midrashic works bearing 
the designation of “Rabbah” (Abraham ibn Daud, 
“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” in Neubauer, “M. J. QC" 
p. 58). 

Rabbah was not a prolific haggadist and was, 
therefore, scarcely fitted to project such a collection 
of haggadot. While most of his halakic aphorisms 
have been preserved, only about ten of his haggadic 
sayings are known (Sanh. 21b, 26b; Shab. 64a; Pes, 
68b; Meg. 15b; Hag. 5b; ‘Ar. 8b; ‘Hr. 22a; Git. 
31b); evidently he had little interest in haggadic 
exegesis. His main attention was devoted to the IIa- 
lakah, which he endeavored to elucidate by inter- 

preting the mishnaic decisions and the 
Halakist. baraitot, and by determining the fun- 
damental reasons for the various Pen- 
tateuchal and rabbinical laws and explaining the 
apparent contradictions contained in them. He 
often asks: “Why did the Torah command this?” 
“Why did the sages forbid this?” His keen dialec- 
tics won him the name of “‘Oker Harim ” (uprooter 
of mountains; Ber. 64a), since he deduced new con- 
clusions by separating individual passages from 
their normal context. He did not confine his interest 
to the practical ordinances of the Mishnah, however, 
like his teacher R. Judah, but studied the entire 
six mishnaic orders (Ta‘an. 24a, b), and even in 
the remoter subject of the Levitical regulations 
on cleanness and uncleanness he was the leading 
authority (D. M. 86a). 

On the death of R. Judab, Rabbah was elected 
“resh metibta ” of the Academy of Pumbedita, which 

office he held until his death, twenty- 

At Pumbe- two years later (Ber. 64a; Letter of 

dita. Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, * M. J. C." 

pp. 30-831) He greatly increased the 

prestige of theacademy and attracted a host of audi- 

tors, so that during the * kallah" months his audience 

is said to have numbered twelve thousand (D. M. 

86a). He was wont to begin his lectures with witty 

aphorisms and interesting anecdotes which put his 

audience in a cheerful mood and made it receptive 
of serious thoughts (Shab. 80b). 

Rabbah frequently tested the judgment of his 
audience, and quickened its attention by captious 
questions and paradoxical halakot (Ber. 88b), With 
all his critical ability, however, he was unable to 
free himself from certain views on demonology 
which he shared with his colleagues (Hul. 105; 
comp. Bacher, l.e. p. 101, note). Rabbah was highly 
esteemed by scholars, but was hated by the people 
of Pumbedita because of his severe and frequent 
denunciation of their fraudulent proclivities (Shab. 
158a; Rashi ad loe.). 

Rabbah and his family lived in great poverty, and 
seem to have suffered various calamities; even his 
death wasa wretched one. The charge was brought 
against him that during the kallah months_ his 
twelve thousand auditors took advantage of his lec- 
tures to escape their poll-tax. Bailiffs were sent to 
seize him; but, being warned, he fled, and wandered 
about in the vicinity of Pumbedita. His body, 
which had been concealed by the birds (B. M. 86a), 
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was found in a thicket where he had hidden from 
his pursuers. Many legends exist concerning his 
death (25.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 332-934, Warsaw, 
1882; Weiss, Dor, iii. 190-191; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, 
ii. 2182-2202 ; Gritz, Gesch. iv. 322-327; Bacher, Ag. Bab. 


or. 97-101. 
pd J. Z. L. 
RABBAH OF PARZIĶI: Babylonian amora 
of the sixth generation; contemporary of R. Ashi, 
with whom he often had discussions (Sotah 26b; Pes. 
"6b; B. K. 36a). 
pupil of R. Ashi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 338. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 


RABBAH B. SAMUEL (called also Abba b. 
Samuel): Babylonian amora of the second half of 
the third century; son of Mar Samuel of Nehardea. 
He was an associate of R. Hiyya bar Abba, to whom 
he addressed a question (Zeb. 105a, where he is called 
Abba), of R. Hisda (B. K. 98b), and of R. Sheshet 
(Er. 11b, 39b; Sheb. 45b). To the two last named 
he communicated a number of baraitot previously un- 
known to them. Rabbah b. Samuel was evidently 
well versed in these traditions, since he appears in 
Hag. i7b and R. H. 20a as expounding them. In 
Der. 29a he raises an objection to a tradition of his 
father as cited by R. Nahman, and in Ber. 40a he 
transmits others of R. Hiyya. Anumberof hisown 
apothegms, both halakic (Shab. 12b; Yer. Sanh. 210) 
and haggadie (Yeb. 68b; B. B. 15b; Meg. 14a, b), 
have been preserved. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder Rr ot, ii. 385, Warsaw, 1882; 


Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 532- 
Ww. B. J. Z L 


RABBAH B. SHELA: Babylonian amora of 
the fourth generation; contemporary of Raba, and 
a judge (Ket. 104b), probably at Pumbedita. His 
strict honesty is shown by a judicial maxim of his 
which states that a judge may not borrow anything 
from those who are under his jurisdiction, unless he 
is ina position to lend something in return, since 
otherwise he may be bribed by the kindness which 
has been done to him in the making of the loan in 
question (Ket. 105b). Rabbah was probably a pupil 
of R. Hisda, to whom he once addressed a halakic 
question (Shab. 81a, b); he also quotes some of 
Hisda’s halakic and haggadic passages (Shab. 7 
33a). He likewise transmitted maxims in the name 
of R. Nahman (D. B. 155b) and of R. Matna (Hag. 
23a). Several of his interpretations of Biblical pas- 
sages have been preserved, some being his inde- 
pendent opinions (Yoma 54a, b; Men. 87a; Ned. 
11a), while others were derived from his predecessors 
(Ta'an. 2a; Sotah 35b; B. B. 123b). 

According to a legend, Rabbah had a conversa- 
tion with Elijah in which he asked what was the 
occupation of God, receiving the answer that He 
was promulgating halakic maxims in the name of 
the sages, although there were no citations from R. 
Metr, because he had studied under Aher (Elisha b. 
Abuyah) Rabbah replied: “ Why isthis? R. Meir 
has studied only the Torah under Aher, and has 
disregarded his other teachings, like one who finds a 
pomegranate and eats the fruit, but throws away 
the rind.” Thereupon Elijah said: “Because of 


His learned son Huna also was a 


thine argument God has just quoted an aphorism 
by R. Meir” (Hag. 15b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 386-337, Warsaw, 

1882; Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor. ii. 140-141 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

RABBAH TUSFA’AH (TOSEFA’AH): Bab- 
ylonian amora of the seventh generation. He was 
a pupil of Rabina I. (Suk. 32a; comp. Halevy, 
“Dorot ha-Rishonim,” iii. 96) and a contemporary 
of Rabina II., with whom, sometimes, he is men- 
tioned in the Talmud (Shab. 95a; M. K. 4a). A few 
independent decisions of Rabbah have been pre- 
served (Ber. 50a; Yeb. 80b). One of them (Yeb. 
80b) assumes that the pregnancy of a woman may 
extend from nine to twelve months. The chief 
work of Rabbah was to complete, by additions and 
amplifications, the compilation of the Talmud begun 
by R. Ashi. These additions consisted for the 
most part of short, explanatory remarks, indispen- 
sable for an understanding of Talmudic themes or 
for deciding between the conflicting opinions of 
older authorities (Halevy, l.c. p. 20). From these 
additions and amplifications (tosafot) to the Talmud 
he is said to have derived his name of Tosefa’ah 
(= “the completer”; Halevy, /.c. iii. 19; Brüll's 
“Jahrb.” ii. 19). It is more probable, however, that 
he was so named after his birthplace — Tusfah 
= Thospia (Brüll, /.c.). Rabbah Tosefa’ah is seldom 
mentioned by name inthe Talmud—only in nine 
places. However, all sayings in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud introduced by “ Yesh omerim” (some say) are 
ascribed to him (Heilprin, “ Seder ha-Dorot," iii. 337; 
Brüll, Zc. ii. 13). Rabbah Tosefa’ah succeeded Mar 
b. R. Ashi (Tabyomi) as head of the Academy of 
Sura, which position he held for six years. He 
died in 494 (Sherira, in Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 
94; Abraham ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” zb. 
i. 59). 
BIBMIDGRALUIT: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 837 ; Weiss, Dor, 


iii. 314-315; Brüll, Jahrb. ii. 12-18, Frankfort- on-the-Main, 
1876 ; Grütz, Gesch. iv. 37 4; Halevy, ‘Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 


95-98. 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


RABBAH B. UFRAN: Babylonian amora of 
the third century. He transmitted a haggadic 
aphorism of R. Eleazar b. Pedat (Meg. 15b); and 
an independent haggadic interpretation of Jer. xlix. 


88 by him has also been preserved (Meg. 10b). 
Nothing further is known concerning him. 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


RABBAN (lit. “our teacher,” “our master”): 
Title given only to patriarchs, the presidents of the 
Sanhedrin. The first person to be called by this title 
was the patriarch Gamaliel I., ha-Zaken. The title 
was handed down from him to all succeeding patri- 
archs. According to Frankel (^ Hodegeticain Misch- | 
nam,” p. 58), Gamaliel I. received this title because he 
presided over the Sanhedrin alone without an ab bet 
din beside him, thus becoming the sole master. This 
derivation, however, is disproved by the fact that Ga- 
maliel's father, Simon b. Hillel, was not called by that 
title, although he was the sole presideht of the San- 
hedrin and had no ab bet din beside him. Another, 
still more improbable, explanation of the title is 
given by Brüll (* Einleitung in die Mischnah,” i. 51). 
Itis more likely that there was no special reason 
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for the title, beyond the fact that the people loved 

and honored R. Gamaliel, and endeavored in this 

way to express their feeling (Weiss, “ Dor,” i. 179). 
E. C. J. Z. L. 


RABBAN, JOSEPH. See CocCHIN. 
RABBENU HA-KADOSH. Sce Jupan I. 


RABBI (33—"my master”).—The Title: 
Hebrew term used as a title for those who are dis- 
tinguished for learning, who are the authoritative 
teachers of the Law, and who are the appointed 
spiritual heads of the community. It is derived 
from the noun 45, which in Biblical Hebrew means 
"great?" or “distinguished,” and in post-Biblical 
Hebrew, “ master” in opposition to “slave” (Suk. ii. 
9; Git. iv. 4) or“ pupil” (Ab. i. 9). Inthe Palestinian 
schools the sages were addressed as “ Rabbi” (my 
master). This term of respectful address gradually 
came to be usedas a title, the pronominal suffix “i” 
(my) losing its significance with the frequent use of 
the term. Nathan ben Jehiel, in the “‘Aruk ” (s.v 
^34), quotes the following passage from the letter 
addressed by Sherira Gaon to Jacob ben Nissim with 
regard to the origin and signification of the various 
titles derived from 34: “The title ‘Rab’ is Babylo- 
nian, and that of ‘Rabbi’ is Palestinian. This is 
evident from the fact that some of the tannaim and 
amoraim are called simply by their names without 
any title, e.g., Simon the Just, Antigonus of Soko, 
Jose ben Johanan; some bear the title ‘ Rabbi,’ 
é.g., Rabbi Akiba, Rabbi Jose, etc.; others have the 
title ‘Mar,’ e.g., Mar ‘Ukba, Mar Yanuka, etc. ; 
others again bear the title ‘Rab,’ e.g., Rab Huna, 
Rab Judah, etc.; while still others have the title 
* Rabban,' e.g., Rabban Gamaliel and Rabban Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai. "Thetitle ‘ Rabbi’ is borne by the 

sages of Palestine, who were ordained 
Rabban,” there by the Sanhedrin in accordance 


«c Rabbi," with the custom handed down by 
and the elders, and were denominated 
“Rab.” ‘Rabbi,’ and received authority to 


judge penal cases; while ‘Rab’ is 
the title of the Babylonian sages, who received 
their ordination in their colleges. The more ancient 
generations, however, which were far superior, had 
no such titles as ‘Rabban,’ ‘ Rabbi,’ or ‘Rab,’ for 
either the Babylonian or Palestinian sages. This is 
evident from the fact that Hillel I., who came from 
Babylon, had not the title ‘Rabban’ prefixed to his 
name. Of the Prophets, also, who were very emi- 
nent, it is simply said, ‘Haggai the prophet,’ ete., 
* Ezra did not come up from Babylon,’ etc., the 
title * Rabban' not being used. Indeed, this title is 
not met with earlier than the time of the patriarchate. 
Itwasfirstusedof Rabban Gamaliel the elder, Rabban 
Simeon his son, and Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai, all 
of whom were patriarchs or presidents of the Sanhe- 
drin. The title * Rabbi,’ too, came into vogue among 
those who received the laying on of hands at this 
period, as, for instance, Rabbi Zadok, Rabbi Eli- 
ezer ben Jacob, and others, and dates from the time 
of the disciples of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai 
downward. Now the order of these titles is as fol- 


lows: ‘Rabbi’ is greater than ‘ Rab’; ‘Rabban,’ 
again, is greater than ^ Rabbi’; while the simple name 


Besides the presidents of 
n 


is greater than * Rabban.’ 
the Sanhedrin no one is called ‘ Rabban. 
Sherira's statement shows clearly that at the time 
of Jesus there were no titles; and Grütz (* Gesch." 
iv. 481), therefore, regards as anach- 


“Rabbi” ronisms the title “Rabbi” as given in 
in the the gospels to John the Baptist and 
Gospels. Jesus, Jesus! disapprobation of the 


ambition of the Jewish doctors who 
love to be called by this title, and his admonition 
to his disciples not to suffer themselves to be so 

styled (Matt. xxiii. 7, 8). 

A different account of the origin and the signifi- 
cation of the titles is given in the Tosefta to ‘Edu- 
yot (end): * He who has disciples and whose disci- 
ples again have disciples is called ' Rabbi’; when 
his disciples are forgotten [2.e., if he is so old that 
even his immediate disciples belong to the past 
age] he is called ‘Rabban '; and when the disciples 
of his disciples are also forgotten he is called simply 
by his own name.’ 

In modern times the term * Rabbi" (in J udæo- 
German, “Rab ”) is used as a word of courtesy sim- 
ulating the English “ Mister.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lightfoot and Wetstein on Matt. xxiii. 7 ; Bux- 
torf, De Abbr eviaturis Hebr aicts, pp. 127-1101; Carpzov, 
Apparatus Historico-Criticus Antiquitatum T Codicis 
Sacri et Gentis Hebrææ, p. 139; Winer, B. R. ii. : Pres- 


sel, in Herzog, HReal-Enmncyc. 1st ed.. xii. 471; aiir Gesch. 
iv. 431: Ewald, Gesch. v. 25, 305; Schürer, Gesch. ii. 315. 


S. I. Bn. 


—— In Ancient Times: 'The rabbi in the Tal- 
mudic period was unlike the modern official minis- 
ter, who is elected by the congregation and who is 
paid a stipulated salary. The function of the rabbi 
of the Talmud was to teach the members of the 
community the Scriptures and the oral and tradi- 
tional laws. There were three positions open to 
him: (1) the presidency of the community with the 
title “Nasi,” (2) the head of the judiciary (“ab bet 
din”), and (3) the ordinary master of civi] and ritual 
laws and exemplar in charitable work and moral 
conduct. For the first position the rabbi was elected 
by the leaders of the community; for the second, 
by the members of the judiciary; while the third 
position was a matter of duty imposed upon the 
rabbi by the very Law he was teaching. All these 
were honorary positions, without emolument, save 
the bare living expenses of the rabbi when he gave 
up his occupation for the public welfare (Shab. 
114a) The rabbi as a justice could claim only com- 
pensation for loss of time (see Fer). Rabban Gama- 
liel III. said the study of the Law without employ- 
ment brings transgression (Ab. ii. 2). 

The Rabbis invariably had their private occupa- 
tions. The elder Hillel earned a “tarpe‘ik” (rpo- 
naóc = a half-denarius) a day as a wood-chopper, 
spending one-half of his earnings to gain entrance 
to a bet ha-midrash ; Shammai was a builder (Shab. 
81a); R. Joshua, who was elected nasi, a black- 
smith (Ber. 28a); R. Jose, father of R. Ishmael, a 

tanner (Shab. 49b); Abba Hoshaiah 
Vocations of Turya, a laundryman (Yer. B. K. 
of Rabbis. x. 10); R. Hanina and R. Oshaya, 
shoemakers (Pes. 113b); Karna, à 


wine-taster; R. Huna, a water-carrier (Ket. 105a); 
Abba b. Zemina, a tailor (Yer. Sanh. iii. 6); and 
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Hisda and R. Pappa were brewers of mead (Pes. 
113a) Other rabbis whose names indicate their 
callings are: Isaac Nappaha= “the smith”; R. 
Johanan ha-Sandalar = “the sandal-maker " ; and R. 
Abin Naggara = “thecarpenter.” Rabbis were also 
found as merchants, but principally as agricultur- 
ists (see ARTISANS). 

The Rabbis were indirectly assisted by the prefer- 
ence given to them in their trades and business en- 
terprises. Thus when R. Dimi of Nehardea im- 
ported a vessel-load of dried figs, the president of 
the community (“resh galuta”) gave orders to “hold 
the market” for R. Dimi (Z.e., to alow him to dis- 
pose of his goods first; B. B. 22a). The rabbi had 
also the privilege of exemption from taxes, follow- 
ing the instruction of Artaxerxes, “It shallnot be 
lawful to impose toll, tribute, or custom upon them ” 
(Ezra vii. 24). Scholars were exempt from provi- 
ding substitutes as laborers on public works; but 
they were required to lend their services in digging 
street wells (B. B. 8a). 

The rabbi worked at his tradeone-third of the day 
and studied during the remainder. Some, espe- 
cially farmers, worked in summer and studied in 
winter (Eccl. R. vii.. R. Judah b. ‘lai complained 
that times had changed; that the rabbis of former 
generations spent most of their time in study and 
less time in labor, yet succeeded in both, while those 
of later generations made study subservient to labor 
and failed in both (Ber. 85b). 

Outside her household duties the wife of the rabbi 
was not connected with the business nor even with 

the charitable concerns of her hus- 


The band. Like all Oriental wives, she did 
Rabbis not mix in society beyond her own 
Wife. family circle. All marketing was done 


by the husband. Regarding the ques- 
tion of matrimony, R. Johanan thought one could not 
study the Law with “a millstone round his neck.” 
The consensus of opinion was that the home student 
should not be fettered by matrimony, but that the 
traveling student might be married before he started 
for the yeshibah in a foreign country, the family in 
this case being provided for beforehand, and there 
being no fear of his being disturbed while studying 
(Kid. 29b; Rashi ad loc.). Raba said to his pupils: 
“I pray ye, do not come to see me in the days of 
Nisan [harvest.time] nor in the days of Tishri 


[viticulture-time], that ye may provide for your 


maintenance for the whole year? (Ber. 85b). 

The title * Rabbi? was obtained through merit of 
learning. Any one might become qualified as a 
rabbi, irrespective of his antecedents. The cele- 
brated Resh Lakish was a gladiator before he became 
à rabbi. The circumstances under which he was 
induced to give up his former life are related as fol- 
lows: “R. Johanan, seeing Resh Lakish diving in 
the Jordan after him, remarked, ‘Thy strength 
should be preserved for the Law.’ Resh Lakish re- 
joined, ‘And thy beauty for women.’ Said Jo- 
hanan, ‘If thou wouldst be converted I will give 
thee my sister, who is more beautiful than I.’ Resh 
Lakish consented; and Johanan taught him the 
Scriptures and the oral law and made of him a 


great rabbi. One day the scholars at the bet ha- 
midrash discussed the question, ‘The sword, knife, 
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dagger, and spear, in what state of finish are they 
liable to contamination?’ Johanan referred the 
question to Resh Lakish as a competent judge. 
Resh Lakish took offense and ironic- 
Converted ally asked, ‘How didst thou benefit 
Brigand as me? They called me “ Rabbi” [chief 
Rabbi. of the gladiators] then; and they call 
me “Rabbi” now.’ Said Johanan, ‘I 
did benefit thee by bringing thee under the wings 
of the Shekinah’” (B. M. 84a; see Bacher, “Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” i. 844). 

R. Judah ha-Nasi ordained the son of R. Eleazar 
as rabbi for the purpose of inspiring him with am- 
bition to mend his ways and study the Law. The 
same Judah converted the licentious grandson of 
R. Tarfon and induced him to become a rabbi by 
promising him his daughter in marriage (70.). 

The personal appearance of the rabbi should 
command respect. R. Johanan said, “The rabbi 
should appear as clean and pure as an angel." He 
quoted, “They shall seek the law at his mouth, for 
he is the angel of the Lord Sebaoth" (Mal. ii. 6, 
Hebr.; Mak. 17a). The Rabbis generally dressed 
in long, flowing white robes, and sometimes wore 
gold-trimmed official cloaks (Git. 78a). 

The honor paid to the Rabbis exceeded even that 
due to parents. The “elder in knowledge” was re- 
vered even more than the “elder in years” (Kid. 

32b) “When the nasi enters the as- 

Honor sembly the people rise, standing till 
Paid to the he bids them sit down; when the ab 

Rabbis. bet din enters, they form a row on 

each side of him, standing till he takes 
his seat; when a hakam enters, each one rises as the 
wise man passes him” (Hor. 18b; comp. Kid. 33b). 

The rabbi or hakam lectured before the Talmud 
students at the bet ha-midrash or yeshibah. He 
seldom spoke in public except on the days of KAL- 
LAH, ?.€.. during the months of Elul and Adar (Ber. 
8b), and on the Sabbaths immediately preceding the 
holy days, when he informed the people of the laws 
and customs governing the approaching festivals. 
The rabbi who was a haggadist or maggid preached 
before a multitude of men, women, and children 
(Hag. 3a). A short sermon was delivered by him 
every Sabbath after the reading of the Pentateuchal 
portion (Sotah 41a; Bezah 38b) With regard to 
preaching on fast-days, funerals, and special occa- 
sions see KALLAN; MAGGID; YESHIBAH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehürer, Hist. of the Jewish People, p. 317, 

Edinburgh, 1890 ; Monatsschrift, 1862, p. 66; 1864, p. 398. 

J. J. D. E. 
——In Modern Times: In the last quarter of 
the cighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century a great change took. place in regard to 
the position and requirements of the rabbi and 
to the services expected of him, a change which 
finally amounted toa complete revolution of former 


ideas. This change originated in Ger- 

Influence many, which country from that time 
of Moses became the center for the develop- 
Men- ment of Reform Judaism and for 
delssohn. the scientific treatment of Jewish 


history and Jewish religion. The im- 
pulse to this movement was given by Moses Men- 
delssohn. Through his translation of the Bible 


Rabbi 
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into pure German, Mendelssohn taught his people 
to speak the language of Germany, to read her 
classical authors, and to feel that they were integral 
parts of the nation in whose midst they lived; that 
the country of their birth was their fatherland. 
In this way he breathed new life into the sluggish 


masses and educated the German Jews to take an 


active part in the national literary and social life. 

Meanwhile some rabbis of even large congrega- 
tions remained out of touch with the educated 
Jews. They came into contact with their constit- 
uents chiefly in the decision of ritual and cere- 
monial questions, and in the performance of certain 
legal acts, especially in connection with the laws of 
marriage and inheritance. Their literary activity 
was confined to casuistry, their opinions being ren- 
dered only in Hebrew. Some led lives so retired from 
the world that their influence upon the members 
of their congregations was scarcely perceptible. 
Many of them, though very learned in Talmudical 
lore, had not even the most elementary knowledge 
of the things essential to a common education. They 
could hardly make themselves understood in the 
language of their country. Some, again, addressed 
their congregations only twice every year, and then 
on subjects uninteresting to the great majority of 
their hearers. 

By the abolition of the specific Jewish jurisdic- 
tion, the rabbis’ acquaintance with the civil law of 
the Jewish code, to which in former times the great- 
est attention had been paid, became unnecessary 
for most practical purposes, and the imperative ne- 
cessity for a general education became obvious. 

After the foundation for a scientific treatment 
of Jewish history and religion had been laid by 
Leopold Zunz and his colaborers, a number of en- 
thusiastic young rabbis, struggling against the most 
violent opposition, strove to bring about a recon- 
ciliation of rabbinism with the modern scientific 
Spirit. Foremost among these was Abraham Gei- 
ger, who devoted his whole life to the battle for 
religious enlightenment and to the work of placing 
Judaism in its proper light before the world. He 
and his associates succeeded in arousing the German 
Jews to the consciousness of their duties. By fear- 
lessly uncovering existing evils they cast light upon 
the proper sphere of rabbinical activity and showed 
how the moral and religious influence of the rabbin- 
ical office could be enhanced. 

It was one of the results of their labors that some 
congregations awoke to the fact that rabbis ought 
to be more than merely Jewish scholars, that they 
should be equipped with a thorough secular educa- 
tion. This tendency was furthered by the circum- 
stance that first in Austria (under Joseph II.), next 
in France, and thereafter in many other European 
(especially German) states, the government began to 
demand evidence of a certain degree of general edu- 
cation from rabbinical aspirants. 

The yesnibot, and uncontrolled instruction by indi- 
vidual rabbis, were found to be increasingly unsatis- 
factory. The necessity of preaching in the vernacu- 
lar and of explaining and defending the Jewish re- 
ligion in a scientific manner involved systematic edu- 
cation and training. Abraham Geiger recommended 
and enthusiastically worked for the establishment 


of a faculty of Jewish theology at one of the Ger- 

man universities, parallel to those existing for Chris- 

tian theology. "This would have been 

Rabbinical the ideal solution of the question of 
Schools. the education of Jewish rabbis; but 

its application was prevented by 
the inveterate prejudice of the ruling authorities, 

The next best thing was the foundation of semi- 
naries and special institutions of learning for Jewish 
theology. These sprang up in rapid succession. 
The oldest were that in Metz, founded in 1824 and 
transferred to Paris in 1859, and that in Padua, Italy, 
founded in 1827, where Samuel David Luzzatto wag 
the ruling spirit. Then followed the Jewish Thco- 
logical Seminary at Breslau in 1854; the Lehran. 
stalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums in 1879 
and the Rabbiner Seminar in 1878, at Derlin; the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, founded by 
Isaac M. Wisein 1874; the Landesrabbinerschule at 
Budapest in 1877; the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, New York, in 1886 (reorganized in 
1901); and the Israelitisch-Tiicologische Lehrenstalt, 
Vienna, in 1898. 

While these institutions have equipped many rab- 
bis with a thorough knowledge of Jewish religion 
and literature, based upon general education pre- 
viously acquired at colleges and universities, they 
have by no means abandoned the principle that 
there is in Judaism no distinction between the 
clergy and the laity except that given by superior 
learning and character. 

Frankel thus expresses this principle: *In Juda- 
ism there is no power endowed with the right to 
bind and to loose; there arc no clergymen who by 
higher inspiration stand above the laymen; butonly 
teachers, who expound the Law and give infor- 
mation thereof? (*Jahresbericht des Breslauer Se- 
minars,” 1860, p. xviii). Geiger observes: “The 
practical theologian [rabbi, minister, or priest] holds 
among the Jews the position of moral influence ap- 
propriate to him. Neither as priest, by his ordina- 
tion, nor as oflieer, by the material power of the 
state, is he entitled to interfere in the direction 
of religiousaffairs; butonly through his knowledge, 
through the call he receives from the congregation, 
and through being imbued with the spirit, is he so 
entitled and is he furthermore the custodian of the 
eternal contents, of the transient historv, and of the 
further development, of Judaism; as such he is 
entitled to a more authoritative voice than others. 
As little as he is a master, so little he is a mere serv- 
ant” (Geiger, ^ Nachgelassene Schriften,” 1i. 277). 

In the Jewish religion the rabbi is no priest, no 
apostle; he has no hierarchical power. He is : 
teacher, onec who unfolds and explains religion, 
teaches the young in the school and the old from the 
pulpit, and both by his writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Wiss. Zeit. Jttd. Theol. ii. 18 et seq.: 
idem, J'itd. Zeit. 1862, pp. 165 ct seq.: idem, Nachgelassene 
Schriften, ii. 27-31; Güdemann, in Monatsschrift, 1864, pp. 
69 et seq., 97 et seq., B84 et seq., 421 et scq.; idem, Gesch. i. 28, 
246; iii. 31 et seq.; Hamburger, R. B. T. Supplement iv., pp. 
82-88; Holdheim, Gottesdienstliche Vortréügc, pp. xiv. ct seq. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1839; Landau, in Frankel’s Zeitschrift 
für die Religiésen Interessen des Judenthums, 1845, pp. 189 
et seq., 182 et seq., 214 et seg.: Löw, Nachgelassene Schriften, 
iv. 166-210, v. 75 et seq.; Zunz, G.V. i., ch. xxiv.; idem, Z. G. 
pp. 185 et seq. ; 

K. M. LAN. 
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The chief distinction between the old and the 
modern rabbi consists in the functions they sever- 
ally discharge. The former, if living 

The Old in Eastern countries under medieval 

and conditions, was expected principally 
the Modern to decide questions of law, ritualistic 

Rabbi. or judicial, for people who adhere 

scrupulously to the rabbinical code. 
He supervised the religious institutions of the 
community, such as the Mrxwen and the SHE- 
mran, and, as head of the council of rabbis of the 
town, formed a bet din for the giving of a get or 
a halizah; some of the other rabbinical functions, 
such as preaching, were regarded of secondary im- 
portance. It was his example rather than his pre- 
cept that led the community in the fear of God and 
in a life of purity and sanctity. 

The modern rabbi, on the other hand, though 
trained to some extent in the halakic literature, is as 
a rule no longer expected, except in extraordinary 
cases and in matters concerning marriage or di- 
vorce, to decide ritualistic questions; but greater 
stress is laid upon his work as preacher and ex- 
pounder of the tenets of Judaism, as supervisor and 
promoter of the educational and spiritual life of the 
congregation. In matters concerning ancient tra- 
ditions and beliefs and the views and aims of mod- 
ern culture he is looked to to reconcile the present 
with the past. As the spiritual head of the con- 
eregation he is on all public occasions regarded as 
its representative, and accordingly he is treated as 
the equal of the dignitaries of other ecclesiastical 
bodies. In countries in which state supervisors 
guard or support the interests of religion, the 
function of the rabbi or chief rabbi is defined and 
prescribed by the government, and accordingly the 
necessary equipment and fitness are demanded of 
him (see Jost, “Neuere Gesch. der Israeliten,” i. 98, 
181, 214, 260, 865, 372-877; ii. 100, 169). 

Asa matter of course, the example of the minister 
in the Church, especially in Protestant countries, 
exerted a great influence upon the function and 
position of the rabbi in the Synagogue; even upon 
his outward appearance, since the vestments of the 
Christian clergy, or their abandonment, have some- 
times been copied by the modern rabbi, much to 
the chagrin of the followers of the tradition which 
prohibited the imitation of non-Jewish rites as 
“hukkat ha-goy " (see “Die Amtstracht der Rab- 
binen” in L. Lów's “Gesammelte Werke," iv. 
216—234). 

Another function of the modern rabbi which fol- 
lows the pastoral practise of the Christian minister 
is the offering of consolation and sympathy to per- 
sons or families in bereavement and distress, in 
forms perhaps more cheering and elevating than 
those formerly in use. Here, as wellas in his pul- 
pit and educational work, the modern rabbi has the 
opportunity of bringing the blessings of religion 
home to every individual in need of spiritual up- 
lifting. He claims to have infused a new spirit 
and ardor into the divine service and other religious 
rites by his active participation therein; and in the 
communal work of charity and philanthropy he 
takes a conspicuous share. Modern life with its 
greater complexity and deeper problems has pro- 


duced the new type of rabbi, possibly less ascetic 
and not so well versed in Hebrew lore, but more 
broad-minded, and more efficient in the direc- 
tion of manifold activities in a larger field of use- 
fulness. K. 


RABBI. See GAMES AND SPORTS. 
RABBI MOR. See LANDESRABBINER. 


RABBINER, MORDECAI BEN ABRA- 
HAM: Russian rabbi; born at Sloboda, a suburb 
of Bauske, Courland, 1758; died at Bauske 1880; a 
descendant on his mother's side of Mordecai Jaffe, 
author ofthe *Lebushim." He was rabbi at Bauske 
from 1800 to 1830, and wrote: * Gedullat Mordekai,” 
responsa, and “ Parashat Mordekai,” sermons, pub- 
lished by his grandson Rabbi Bär Rabbiner to- 
gether with his own responsa and those of his 
father, Benjamin Salkind Rabbiner (b. at Bauske 
1852), for many years president of the yeshibah at 
Diinaburg (Dvinsk) and since 1891 a rabbi in New 
York, U. S. A. Zemah Rabbiner (b. at Bauske 
1862), a brother of Benjamin Salkind, studied at 
Dorpat and Berlin, from which latter place he grad- 
uated with the degree of doctor of philosophy. He 


published “ Beiträge zur Hebrüischen Synonymik im 


Talmud und Midrashim,” Berlin, 1899. 


RABBINER SEMINAR FUR DAS OR- 
THODOXE JUDENTHUM: This institution 
was founded at Berlin by Dr. Israel Hildesheimer 
tor the training of Orthodox rabbis. In accepting 
the call as rabbi of the Berlin Orthodox party in 
1869 he stipulated that he be allowed to continue 
his activities as rabbinical teacher just as he had 
done at his former rabbinical office in Hisenstadt, 
Hungary. After delivering lectures which attracted 
a great many pupils, he addressed ten prominent 
persons in different parts of Germany in 1872, and 
explained to them the necessity of organizing an 
Orthodox rabbinical seminary at Berlin. These men 
at once took up the subject, and a central committee 
was formed, which included Oberrath J. Altmann 
of Carlsruhe, Rabbi Dr. Auerbach of Halberstadt, 
Chief Rabbi Dr. Solomon Cohn of Schwerin, A. H. 
Heymann (a banker) of Berlin, Gustav Hirsch of 
Berlin, Sally Lewisohn of Hamburg, and Emanuel 
Schwarzschild of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Thesem- 
inary was dedicated on Oct. 22, 1878. At the open- 
ing of the institution the faculty included the rec- 
tor, Dr. Israel Hildesheimer, and two lecturers, Dr. 
David Hoffmann (for the Talmud, ritual codices, 
and Pentateuch exegesis) and Dr. À. Berliner (for 
post-Talmudic history, history of literature, and 
auxiliary sciences). In 1874 Dr. Jacob Barth, sub- 
sequently son-in-law of Hildesheimer, was added to 
the faculty as lecturer in Hebrew, exegesis of the 
Bible with the exception of the Pentateuch, and re- 
ligious philosophy. Dr. Hirsch Hildesheimer, son of 
the founder and a graduate of the seminary, was ap- 
pointed in 1882 lecturer in Jewish history and the 
geography of Palestine. When Dr. Solomon Cohn 
removed to Berlin from Schwerin in 1876 he took 
charge of the courses in theoretic and practical homi- 
letics, continuing them until he went to Breslau in 
1894. By this time the attendance had greatly in- 
creased, and owing to the large number of pupils 
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at the institution it became necessary to employ a 
new teacher; accordingly in 1895 Dr. J. Wohlgeé- 
muth, a former pupil, was appointed. After the 
death of the founder, Dr. Hildesheimer, June 12, 
1899, Dr. D. Hoffmann, the lecturer, was elected rec- 
tor of the institution. 

The seminary is divided into an upper and a lower 
division. Pupils in the lower division follow a two 
years' course, being promoted to the upper division 
on passing an examination; but pupils who have 
qualified in the principal branches are immediately 
admitted to the upper division. The course in this 
division is one of four years. The conditions for ad- 
mission to the seminary include, besides a blameless 
religious life, the following: (1) the candidate must 
prove by examination that he is able to understand 
a moderately ditticult Talmudic text, Rashi, and the 
Tosafot; (2) as regards the secular sciences he must 
either have a certificate of graduation from a clas- 
sical gymnasium or be able to show that he is fitted 
for the graduating class of such a gymnasium. At 
the end of the course, pupils who leave the institu- 
tion as qualified rabbis must pass special examina- 
tions showing that aside from their attainments in 
the various branches of Jewish science they are suf- 
ficiently familiar with the ritual codices to decide 
correctly ritual and religio-legal questions. 

In the thirty-two years of its existence the semi- 
nary has graduated about two hundred pupils, most 
of whom have become rabbis, although many have 
accepted positions as teachers in higher institu- 
tions of learning, or as librarians in large libraries. 
Among them are Dr. Eduard Baneth, lecturer at the 
Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judentums at 
Berlin; Dr. Alexander Marx and Dr. Israel Fried- 
lünder, professors at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America at New York; Dr. Hartwig Hirsch- 
feld, reader at the Jews' College, London; Dr. David 
Herzog, lecturer at the University of Prague; and 
Dr. Jacob Horowitz, lecturer at the University of 
Berlin. 

The seminary is supported partly by the yearly 
contributions of the members of an association es- 
tablished for its support, partly by voluntary contri- 
butions and by the interest derived from the fund. 
The library is a very large and valuable one, and is 
open to any one studying Jewish literature. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Annual Report of the Seminary for 1873- 

1575; Das Rabbiner-Seminar zu Berlin: Bericht über die 

Ersten Fünf und Zwanzig Jahre Seines Bestehens, Ber- 

lin, 1899. 

S. J. Z. L. 

RABBINOWICZ, ISRAËL MICHEL: Rus- 
so-French author and translator; born at Horo- 
detz, near Kobrin, government of Grodno, June 6, 
1818; died in London May 27, 1893. His father, R. 
Asher Zebi, like his grandfather R. Israel, was 
rabbi of Horodetz; and Rabbinowicz received the 
usual rabbinical education. In 1828 the elder Rab- 
binowicz became rabbi of the neighboring city of 
Antopol; and there the son grew up and became 
noted as a clever Talmudist. He pursued his rab- 
binical studies in Grodno and Brest, and afterward 
studied Greek and Latin at Breslau, subsequently 
entering the university of that city, where he stud- 
jed philology and medicine. In 1854 he went to 
Paris to finish his medical studies, and for several 


ycars acted as “interne des hôpitaux ” in that city. 

He received his degree of M.D. in 1865, but never 

took up the practise of medicine seriously, being 

too much absorbed in theoretical studies and in the 
preparation of his works. 

Rabbinowicz’s fame rests on his translations of 
parts of the Talmud. His “Législation Civile du 
Talmud,” a translation of entire tractates and parts 
of tractates of the Babylonian Talmud, with intro- 
ductions, critical commentaries, etc., comprises five 
large volumes (Paris, 1878-80). His “Législation 
Criminelle du Talmud” (£5. 1876), critical transla- 
tions of the tractates Sanhedrin, Makkot, and part 
of 'Eduyot, was published by the French govern- 
ment. He wrote also “La Médecine du Talmud” 
and “ Principe Talmudique de Schehitah et de Tere- 
pha au Point de Vue Médicinal? (ib. 1877; German 
edition Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1886). His intro- 
duction to the Talmud was translated into Ger- 
man by Sigmund Mayer (*Einleitung in die Ge- 
setzgebung des Talmuds,” Treves, 1881); his “ Me- 
bo ha-Talmud” appeared after his death (Wilna, 
1894). ! ; 

Rabbinowicz was besides the author of Hebrew, 
Polish, French, and Latin grammars. Of his other 
works and essays, the most noteworthy are: * Traité 
des Poisons de Maimonide,” Paris, 1805; “Le Role 
de Jésus et des Apótres," ib. 1866; “La Religion 
Nationale des Anciens Hébreux,” ib. 1873; “Essai 
sur le Judaïsme,” 2d. 1877; and “Histoire Sainte: 
Ancien Testament.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sifrut, iii. 117-198; Bischoff, Kri- 
tische Gesch. der Talmud-Uebersetzungen, p. 64, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1899; Ha-Asif, 1894; Ahiasaf, 1894. 

H. R. P. Wr. 


RABBINOVICZ, RAPHAEL NATHAN: 
Talmudical scholar and antiquarian; born at Novo- 
Zhagory, government of Kovno, Russia, in 1885; 
died at Kiev Nov. 28, 1888. At the age of twenty- 
eight he left Russia, and, having spent some time in 
Lemberg, Presburg, and Eisenstadt, went to Munich, 
where he finally set- 
tled. There he found 
buried in the royal li- 
brary the famous * Co- 
dex Hebraicus.” This 
manuscript of the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud was 
written in 1842 and had 
the good fortune to 
escape the hands of the 
censors. One hundred 
and fifty years before 
Rabbinovicz first saw 
this manuscript its sig- 
nificance had already 
been pointed out by 
R. Nathan Weil, the 
author of the“ Korban - 
Netan’el,” but nobody had yet ventured to under- 
take the immense task of editing it. Rabbinovicz 
determined to make a critical examination of it. 
His task was greatly facilitated by the -munificence 
of Abraham Merzbacher, a wealthy antiquarian of 
Munich, who appropriated a large sum of money for 
the maintenance of Rabbinovicz while engaged in 
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his work of research, and who put his magnificent 
library at his disposal. 

Rabbinovicz spent six years in study and travel. 
During this period he visited many libraries in 
France, Italy, England, and Russia. Every where 
he gathered material for his magnum opus, the 
“Dikduke Soferim.” In 1868 the first volume, com- 
prising Berakot and Zera‘im, was published. It was 
followed in quick succession by others; fifteen vol- 
umes were published by 1888; the sixteenth vol- 
ume was being prepared for publication when death 
closed his career. 


The * Dikduke Soferim, Vari: Lectiones in Misch- 


nam et in Talmud Babylonicum," a work that is 
indispensable to the student of the Talmud and its 
antiquities, gave to Rabbinovicz a world-wide repu- 
tation. Scholars in every part of Europe, Jewish 
and non-Jewish, turned to him whenever a disputed 
point in Talmud needed to be elucidated. Amoug 
other works written or edited by Rabbinovicz are 
the following: * Kontres 'Ilkkere ha-‘Abodah,” acol- 
lection of rules and regulations for the offering of 
sacrifices at the Temple (Presburg, 1863); “Ga’on 
Ya‘akob,” a treatise on ‘Erubin by Rabbi Jacob of 
Vienna; “Moreh ha-Moreh,” a reply to the attacks 
of Zomber in his “Moreh Derek” (Munich, 1871); 
* Yihuse Tana’im we-Amoraim,” a genealogy of the 
great Talmudical rabbis, based on an old Oxford man- 
uscript (edited, with notes; Lyck, 1874); “He‘erot 
we-Tikkunim,” annotations to the *'Ir ha-Zedek ” 
of J. M. Zunz (ib. 1875); * Ma’amar al-Hadefasat ha- 
Talmud,” a critical review of the different editions 
of the Babylonian Talmud since 1484 (Munich, 
1877); “Ohel Abraham,” a catalogue of Merzbach- 
er's library (čb. 1888). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Münchener Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov.. 1888; 
Ha-Meliz, Nov., 1888; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 281. 


H. R. J. Go. 


RABBINOWITZ, SAUL PHINEHAS 
(n"pw): Russian Neo-Hebrew publicist and histo- 
rian: born in Taurogen, government of Kovno, April 
8,1845. At the age of five he was taken to Wilna, 
where his father, Samuel Mordecai Rashkes, became 
rabbi of the old suburb of Shnipishock. Saul re- 
ceived his Hebrew and Talmudic education from 
his father and his maternal grandfather, Simon 
Zarhi, rabbi of Taurogen. At the age of fourteen 
he entered the yeshibah of R. Jacob Barit; at eight- 
een he was ordained rabbi. A Protestant minister of 
Poniemuni, near Kovno, taught him the rudiments 
of German, to which Rabbinowitz added a knowl- 
edge of several other languages. In 1871 he began 
to contribute to * Ha-Maggid"; in 1874 he settled 
in Warsaw, where he still (1905) resides. From 
1877 to 1882 he was one of the chief collaborators 
of “Ha-Zefirah” (to which he contributed a biog- 
raphy of CnÉwrEUX), and he was afterward em- 
ployed in a literary and secretarial capacity by the 
CHOVEVEL ZION. 
volumes 1 to 8 of the year-book “ Keneset Yisrael” 
(Warsaw), and he edited also the succeeding two 
volumes of that annual published by Isidor Hur- 
witz. In 1888 he began the work on which his 
reputation rests: the translation of Grütz's “ Ge- 
Schichte der Juden " into Hebrew. 

The first volume of the Hebrew translation (War- 


From 1886 to 1887 he edited. 


saw, 1890), which bears the title * Dibre. ha-Yamim 
li-Bene Yisrael,” has a short Hebrew preface by 
Gritz himself, who was much pleased with this 
translation of his life-work. The volume contains 
nearly the entire first volume of the “ Volksthümliche 
Geschichte der Juden,” withamplifications from the 
larger work, but does not covér the whole period to 
the destruction of the Second Temple, as does the 
original work. The translator explains that the 
events leading up to the final downfall of Judea are 
of too great importance to be treated briefly at the 
end of a volume. The third volume (2d. 1893) con- 
tains volume five of the original, and concludes with 
a collection of important notes by A. Harkavy. The 
next four volumes (4-7) contain volumes six to nine 
of the original; but in volume eight, after following 
the original (vol. 10), the translator divides the elev- 
enth or last, chapter into two and inserts an original 
chapter, by himself, on the history of the Jews in 
Poland, Lithuania, White Russia, and Red Russia 
from the middle of the seventeenth to the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. At the end of this vol- 
ume, which is the last, Rabbinowitz gives his reason 
for not translating the closing volume of Gritz. It 
is, briefly, that Griitz has denied space and atten- 
tion to the history of the Jews in Russia and Poland 
in later times, and failed to appreciate the influence 
on Judaism exercised by the lives and teachings of 
such men as Israel Baal-Shem or ELIJAH BEN SOLO- 
MoN of Wilna. The translator promises to cover that 
period himself, from the standpoint of the Russian 
Jews, and to include the results of the latest re- 
searches into their history. 

The translation is valuable for its many amplifi- 
cations and for the short discourses which refer to 
the comments of competent authorities upon the 
original work; forthe rearrangements which bring 
the history of Russia and Poland into greater prom- 
inence; and for the explanations of terms, events, 
periods, and personalities in general history which 
Grütz assumed to be well known to the German- 
reading public, but which were generally unfamiliar 
to readers of Hebrew. On the other hand, appro- 
priate changes are made in recognition of the closer 
familiarity of the Hebrew reader with Biblical and 
Talmudical subjects. 

In 1895 Rabbinowitz published (at Warsaw) his 
*Moza'e Golah," a history of the exiled Spanish 
Jews and of their literature, considered to be one of 
the most accurate works on that subject. He has 
written also an exhaustive biography of Zunz (* R. 
Yom-Tob Lipman Zunz," Warsaw, 1896), a mono- 
graph on Zacharias Frankel (2d. 1898), and several 
minor works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 103-104, Warsaw, 1890; 


Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 282-283; Lippe, Bibliogra- 
phisches Lexicon, ii. 223-225, v. 298-300; Ha-Zefirah, 1880, 


Nos. 8-17. 
H. R, P. Wi. 
RABE, JOHANN JACOB: German translator 
of the Mishnah and the Talmud; born 1710 in Lind- 
flur, Unterfranken; died Feb. 12, 1798. He was 
city chaplain in Ansbach (Onolzbach), “This man 
isa strong Talmudist,” wrote Moses Mendelssohn to 
Herder under date of Dec. 3, 1771, “and I wonder 
at his patience. He has translated into German the 
first three parts of the Babylonian and the Jerusa-. 
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lem "Talmud, as he informs me, and has them ready 
for the printer, but can find no publisher for them." 

Rabe’s works include the following: * Mischnah 
oder Text des Talmuds; aus dem  Ebrüischen 
Uebersetzt, Umschreiben und mit Anmerkungen 
Erliutert,” Ansbach, 1760 et seg. (reviewed by M. 
Mendelssohn; sce his * Gesammelte Schriften,” iv. 2, 
134 et seq.) ; “ Der Prediger Salomo, mit einer Kurzen 
und Zureichenden Erklärung nach dem Wortver- 
stande zum Nutzen der Studirenden von dem Ver- 
fasser des ‘Phiidon’; aus dem Hebrüischen Ueber- 
setzt von dem Uebersetzer der Mischnah,” 2b. 1771; 
* Der Talmudische Traktat Berachoth von den Lob- 
sprüchen, als das Erste Buch im Ersten Theil nach 
der Hierosolymitischen und Babylonischen Gemara ; 
aus dem Ebrüischen Uebersetzt und mit Anmer- 
kungen Erlüutert," Halle, 1777; “ Der Talmudische 
Traktat Peah von dem Ackerwinkel, Uebersetzt und 
Erlüutert, Nebst einer Abhandlung von Versorgung 
der Armen,” Ansbach, 1781. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nicolai, Reisen, i. 193: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 
127; Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, Sein Leben und Scine 


si 


Werke, ist ed., p. 515; Zunz, Monatstage, p. 8. 

T. M. K: 

RABENER, MATTITHIAH SIMHAH B. 
JUDAH LOB: Austrian Hebraist and educator; 
born in Lemberg Jan. 93, 1826. After receiving the 
usual rabbinical education, he took up, at the age 
of fifteen, the study of Neo-Hebrew and modern 
languages. Jn 1860 he became head teacher of a 
Jewish school in Czernowitz, Bukowina, and in 
1867 a teacher of Jewish religion in the gymnasium 
and the general schools of Suchaw, Moravia. In 
1867 he became director of a Jewish school in Folti- 
chani, Rumania, where he occasionally officiated as 
preacher. In 1869 he was called to Jassy to the 
positions of preacher in the Reform synagogue and 
director of the Jewish orphan asylum. He retired 
from these offices in 1885. He had one daughter, 
Sabina, and two sons, Leo (army physician) and 
Emil (merchant and musical composer). 

Rabener is the author of “ ‘Et ha-Zamir,” a He- 
brew translation of a number of poems by Schiller 
(Czernowitz, 1862; Jassy, 1868); * Neginot 'Eber," 
a translation of Byron’s “Hebrew Melodics” (Czer- 
nowitz, 1864); * Ha-Shulamit," a German dramati- 
zation of the Song of Songs (Jassy, 1888). He has 
written also à number of songs, mostly elegiac, and 
articles, published in various periodicals, and was 
the editor of a Hebrew quarterly magazine entitled 
* Mi-Zimrat ha-Arez," two numbers of which ap- 
peared in Jassy in 1872. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozarha-Sifrut, ii. 291-296; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. p. 280. 


s. P. Wri. 


RABIN B. ADDA: Babylonian amora of the 
third generation; brother of Rabbah b. Adda and 
pupil of Judah b. Ezekiel of Pumbedita (Bezah 883b). 
He transmitted traditions by R. Isaac (Ber. 6a; Pes. 
8b, where he is called Abin) and a decision of 
Rabbi's, but none of his own has been preserved. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


RABINA I.: Babylonian amora of the fifth 
generation; died about 420. He was a pupil of 
Raba b. Joseph b. Hama, and his extreme youthful- 
ness at that time is shown by the fact that his 


teacher designated him and Hama b. Bisa as * dar- 
deki" (children; B. B. 16b) He frequently ad. 
dressed questions to Raba (Mak. 8a; Men. 67a), 
whose sayings he cites (Shab. 186a, b). At an early 
age Rabina was recognized as a teacher, leaving the 
academy at Mahoza while Raba was still living 
(Er. 68a; Halevy, “Dorot ha-Rishonim,” ii. 548- 
544). Wherever he lived he was recognized as a. 
teacher and judge, and was called upon to render in- 
dependent decisions (^Er. 40a; Git. 73a). Rabina was. 
on friendly terms with Nahman b. Isaac (Git. 321 
Hor. 9a), and was a colleague of R. Aha (b. Raba) 
with whom he had many disputations on legal ques- 
tions, Rabina being inclined to liberal interpreta- 
tions while R. Aha upheld those more rigorous. 
Rabina’s decisions always prevailed, with the ex- 
ception of three cases in which, contrary to his 
custom, he advocated stern measures (Hul. 98b). 
When R. Ashi became director of the Academy of 
Sura (or Matah Mehasya), Rabina became a student 
there, although he was at least as old as Ashi— 
perhaps even a few years older; however, he was 
rather the associate of Ashi (“talmid haber”) than 
his pupil (Er. 68a). Next to Ashi, Rabina had the 
greatest share in the redaction of the Talmud un- 
dertaken by Ashi and his colleagues. Rabina died 
seven years before Ashi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 889; Halevy, Do- 

rot ha-Rishonim, ii. 586-550, iii. 74-85. 

WwW. B. J. Z. L. 


RABINA II. (B. HUNA): Babylonian amora 
of the seventh generation., He did not remember 
his father, R. Huna, who died while Rabina was still 
a child, but the Talmud states several times that his 
mother communicated to him the opinions held by 
his father (Ber. 89b; Men. 68b). After his father’s 
death, his maternal uncle, Rabina I., became his 
guardian (Ket. 100b). Rabina II, officiated as judge 
at Sura shortly after Ashi’s death (Ket. 69a), and 
was a colleague of Mar b. Ashi (Men. 87b; Ber. 
36a), although he was not so prominent. After 
Rabbah Tosefa’a’s death Rabina became, for a year 
(474), director of the Academy of Sura (Abraham 
ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah," in Neubauer, “M. 
J. C." i. 61). According to Sherira Gaon (Neubauer, 
l.c. i, 84), Rabina, “the last of the Hora'ah ? (D. M. 
86a), died in 500. His death marks the close of the 
amoraie period and of the completion of the Tal- 
mud redaction (sce TALMUD). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. iv. 377; Halevy, Dorot ha-R isho- 
nim, iii. 5-14 


W. B. J. Z. L. 


RABINA III. OF UMZA: Sabora of the first 
generation ; died Adar, 508. Nothing further about 
him is known (Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, “M. J. 
C.? 1, 84; Grütz, “ Gesch, "iv. 87%). 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


RABINOVICH, LEON: Russian physicist 
and journalist; born at Brestovitz, government of 
Grodno, Jan. 2, 1862. Tle is descended on his father’s 
side from Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller, and on his 
mother’s side from Meir Eisenstadt, being a grand- 
son of Abraham Hirsch Eisenstadt. He received his 
early education in the heder and from his mother, 
who taught him German. At the age of fourteen. 
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years he went to the yeshibah of Mir and thence to 
that of Volozhin. In 1881 he went to Königsberg, 
where he pursued the study of medicinefortwo years. 
In 1884 his predilection for physics took him to Paris, 
where heentered the Sorbonne. He wona gold medal 
atthe Paris Exhibition of 1890 for various inventions 
in machinery. Hisinventions, which are numerous, 
include an oil-raiser, a rotating thermometer, a porta- 
ble fountain, an automatic siphon, and a distributor 
for liquids. 

Rabinovich contributed a series of scientific arti- 
cles to * Ha-Meliz ” in 1887, and later wrote for other 
Hebrew periodicals, as wellas for *La Nature." In 
1890 he undertook the editorship of * Ha-Meliz " and 
of * Die Blätter ” (Yiddish); in 1904 he began to pub- 
lish ^ Der Tag," a Yiddish daily. Rabinovich’s arti- 
cles in “ Ha-Meliz" were collected under the title 
*IIa-Yerushah weha-Hinnuk.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ozar ha-Sifrut, iii. 63-67. 


H. R. A. S. W. 


RABINOVICH (RABBINOWITZ), OSIP 
AARONOVICH: Russian Jewish author and jour- 
nalist; born Jan. 14, 1817, at Kobelyaki, govern- 
ment of Poltava; died at Meran, Tyrol, Oct. 16, 1869. 
His father, Aaron Rabinovich, one of the officials of 
the government liquor monopoly, spoke Russian 
fluently, though the Jewish masses, even in the 
southwestern part of Russia, had only a slight 
knowledge of that language. Aaron gave his son à 
very careful education in both Hebrew (under Meir 
Emden, who had traveled 
in America for about fif- 
teen years) and European 
languages. The South- 
Russian Jews of that time 
were inclined to see the 
first step toward apostasy 
in such a liberal education, 
and it required much 
firmness and influence to 
avert religious ostracism. 
When Rabinovich reached 
the age of eighteen a mar- 
riage was arranged for 
him by his parents. Fam- 
ily life, however, did not 
interfere with his former occupations; he contin- 
ued to study assiduously, especially jurisprudence 
and western-European legislations. In 1840 Rabi- 
novich went to Kharkov, passed the required exam- 
inations, and entered the medical school of the uni- 
versity. He would have chosen a legal career had 
not his religion closed that profession to him accord- 
ing to the laws of the time. Before he had com- 
pleted his course, however, his father lost his fortune, 
and Rabinovich was compelled to leave the univer- 
sity and engage in business. Later he accepted a 
position as inspector in connection with the govern- 
ment liquor monopoly; but, that occupation proving 
distasteful to him, he surrendered it and removed to 
Odessa (1845). At Odessa he engaged himself as a 
clerk to a prominent law firm, and within a year he 
was attached as attorney to the court of commerce. 
He soon acquired a large practise, and in 1848 be- 
came a notary public. 
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Rabinovich’s translation of Eichenbaum's Hebrew 
poem “ Ha-Kerab” appeared in 1847. This masterly 
translation awoke admiring comment 


His in Russian periodicals — “ Biblioteka 
Russian dlya Chteniya,” “Odesski Vyestnik,” 
Produc- etc. Itseemed hardly credible to the 

tions. Russians thata Jew could possess such 


mastery of their language. In the 
same year, in the “ Odesski Vyestnik,” he published 
“Novaya Yevreiskaya Sinagoga v Odessye.” It 
raised a storm of indignation among the Orthodox 
Jews because it exposed some of their religious 
prejudices and advocated religious reform. These 
first productions were followed by an article enti- 
tled * Po Sluchayu Dobravo Slova,” inspired, as the 
title indicates, by the friendly attitude of the Rus- 
sian writer Balitzki toward the Jews. This arti- 
cle placated even the Orthodox part of the Jewish 
community, which now learned to appreciate the 
motives that prompted Rabinovich’s revelation of 
the dark side of their lives. 

At that time there was formed in Odessa a liter- 
ary circle which issued a periodical entitled “ Lite- 
raturnyye Vechera”; Rabinovich’s “Istoriya Tor- 
govavo Doma Firlich i Co.” (a story; 1849) and his 
“Moritz Sefardi” (1850) appeared respectively in 
its first and second volumes. The year 1850 intro- 
duced one of the most reactionary periods in Rus- 
sian history and one of the most calamitous for the 
Russian Jews; the autocratic hand of Nicholas I. 
ruled over Russia with a rod of iron. Rabinovich 
naturally felt the general oppression, and did not | 
write anything until the end of the Crimean war. 
The reign of Alexander II. inaugurated an era of 
general awakening whose influence was felt even 
among the Jews, while the Russian press discussed 
their status and expressed sentiments of tolerance 
hitherto unheard, At this time Rabinovich pub- 
lished an essay entitled “O Moshkakh i Yoskakh” 
(in “Odesski Vyestnik,” 1858, No. 10), in which he 
rebuked his coreligionists for the habit of distorting - 
their names, thus manifesting a lack of self-respect 
that exposed them to the derision of their adver- 
saries. In 1859 he published, in the “ Novorossiski 
Literaturny Sbornik,” an essay on the same subject 
—“ 0O Sobstvennykh Imenakh Yevreyev.” This 
essay suggested the,adoption of names shown to be 
correct philologically. Previous to that he had 
published (in the “Russki Invalid,” 1858, No. 83) 
an essay entitled * Ustaryelye Vzglyady,” a vehe- 
ment protest against the calumnies and malicious 
attacks upon the Jews on the part of the anti-Jewish 
press. Afterward Rabinovich began the publication 
of a series of tales under the general title * Kartiny 
Proshlavo (Pictures of the Past). The most note- 
worthy of them are “Shtrafnoi” (in 
the “Russki Vyestnik," 1859) and 
"^ Nasyledstvenny Podsvyechnik " (in 
*Razsvyet." 1860) These stories 
deeply impressed the publie by their vivid por- 
trayal of the terrible sufferings of the Jews under 
Nicholas I. and by their striking descriptions of 
actual Jewish life. It is worthy of note here that 
* Shtrafnoi " was translated by the historian Jost into 
German immediately after its appearance (in “ Jahr- 
buch für die Gesch. der Juden und des Juden- 


His 
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thums," Leipsie, 1860), the whole edition of 4,800 
copies selling within two weeks. Konelsky's He- 
brew translation of “Shtrafnoi,” under the title 
“Ben ‘Onesh,” appeared at Odessa in 1865. 

While these works won for Rabinovich great pop- 
ularity, his services to the Russian Jews were more 
important as founder and editor of the first Jewish 
journal published in Russian—the “Razsvyet.” 
Many enlightened Russian Jews had realized the 
importance of such a paper years before, but the 
moment propitious for its establishment was long in 
coming. Even inan epoch of great reforms, marked 
by almost complete changes in the principles gov- 
erning Russian social and public life, the obstacles 
seemed insurmountable, and it was due only to the 
perseverance and energy of Rabinovich that permis- 
sion to establish such a paper was at last granted 
by the minister of the interior (Jan., 1860). The 

first number of the * Razsvyet" was 
The ‘‘Raz- issued May 27, 1860, and as editor of 


svyet." the paper Rabinovich fully demon- 
strated his talent as & publicist and 
novelist. The “Razsvyet” existed about a year, 


only forty-five numbers appearing. The reason for 
its discontinuance was the unfavorable attitude of 
the Russian authorities, especially of the new Rus- 
sian governor-general, Count Stroganov; Rabino- 
vich decided to discontinue the paper rather than 
submit to the official restrictions. With the “ Raz- 

svyet" his literary activity practically ended.’ A 

humorous sketch, “Chaim Shulim Feighis,” pub- 

lished by him in Odessa in 1865, has little literary 
merit. Notwithstanding its short existence the 

* Razsvyet " had great influence among the Jews of 

Russia and inspired many of the younger generation 

to seek education and Western culture. 
During his closing years Rabinovich was active 

in commercial undertakings. In 1859 he was in- 
vited to share the labors of the committee in Odessa 
appointed to draw up a new communal statute. 

He became a member of the city council of Odes- 

sa. Poor health drove him to seek relief at Me- 

ran, Tyrol, where he died. A complete edition 
of his writings, with a biography, was published 

in three volumes, St. Petersburg and Odessa, 1880- 

1888. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sochineniya, O. A. Rabinovicha, vol. iii., 
Odessa, 1888; Den, 1869, Nos. 24, 28; Razsvyet, 1880, Nos. 36, 
37: Hessen Gallereya Yevreiskikh Dyeyatelei, part i., St. 
Petersburg, 1898. 

H. R. G. D. R. 


RABINOVITZ, JOSHUA BEN ELIJAH: 
Russian rabbi; born at Shat, near Kaidan, in 1818; 
died at Nesvizh, government of Minsk, March 18, 
1887. Rabinovitz was instructed in Talmud and 
rabbinics by his father, who was known as Elijah 
RacoLER. At the age of eighteen he married the 
daughter of a wealthy resident of Kletzk, where 
he afterward became head of the yeshibah and, in 
1847, rabbi. Twenty years later he was invited 
to the rabbinate of Nesvizh, where he officiated 
until his death. Rabinovitz’s fame was such that 
even Christians accepted him as an arbitrator in 
their disputes, and he was held in great esteem by 
Prince Radziwill, the proprietor of Nesvizh (comp. 
Leon Gordon in “ Ha-Asif,” 1889). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Toledot Eliyahu Frumkin, p. 27, Wilna, 1900; 
Keneset Yisracl, 1888, p. 260; Steinschneider, Ir YFilna, p. 
278: Nahalat Abot, p. 24, Wilna, 1994. 


S. D. Er. 


RABINOVITZ, SAMUEL JACOB: Russian 
rabbi and author; born in Chelm, government of 
Kovno, 1857. He became rabbi at Jevije in 1887, 
and was called in the same year to Alexoty. He 
contributed a number of articles to * Ha-Meliz," 
which later were published under the title “ Ha-Dat 
weha-Le’umit” (Warsaw, 1900). He was a delegate 
to the Zionist Congress at Basel in 1897. In 1900 
he became rabbi of Sopotkin. He published his 
*Orah Yashar,” a catechism of the Talmud, at 
Wilna in 1904. l 

H. R. D. Er. 


RABINOVITZ, SHALOM. (pseudonym, Sha- 
lom Alekem): Russian journalist and novelist; 
born in Pereyaslav, government of Poltava, 1859. 
At the age of twenty-one he became government 
rabbi of a small town in theneighborhood. Laterhe 
settled in Kiev, where he still (1905) resides. Rabi- 
novitz is a constant contributor to Hebrew period- 
icals. He has written the following Hebrew novels: 
“Shimele,” in *IIa-Asif" (1889); “Shoshannah,” in 
* IHa-Zefirah " (1889); * Don Kishot mi-Mazepewka," 
in “Pardes” (1892); and * Gemar Hatima,” in “ Bet 
‘Eked ” (1892). Hissilhouettes, which first appeared 
as feuilletons in “ Ha-Meliz” (1889-90), afterward 
separately under the title “Temunot u-Zelalim” 
(St. Petersburg, 1889-90), rank with the highest of 
their kind in Neo-Hebrew literature. 

Rabinovitz has written also a Russian novel of 
Jewish life called the “Mechtatel,” which appeared 
in“ Yevreiskoe Obozrenie” for 1886. But he is chiefly 
known by his contributions to Judeeo-German litera- 
ture. His two best-known novels are “Stempenyu,” 
in which an untutored musical genius is the hero, and 
* Yosoele Solovei,” in which the adventures and tragic 
life of a phenomenal young “ hazzan ” are described. 
Both stories were published in the year-book “ Volks- 
bibliothek ? (1889). Rabinovitz has written many 
other novels and criticisms, the best known among 
the latter being: “Kinderspiel,” St. Petersburg, 
1887; “Reb Sender Blank,” db. 1888; and the sensa- 
tional review of the works of N. M. Shaikevitch 
(Shomer) which he published under the title 
“Shomer’s Mishpat” (Berdychev, 1888). The first 
volume of his collected works was published by 
the “ Volksbildung " society, Warsaw, 1903. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, History of Yiddish Literature in 

the Nineteenth Century, pp. 106, 110, 194-202; Sefer Zikla- 


ron, Warsaw, 1890, p. 105; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mencels. p. 295. 
H. R. pt 


RABINOWITSCH -KEMPNER, LYDIA: 
Physician; born at Kovno, Russia, Aug. 22, 1811; 
educated at the girls’ gymnasium of her native city, 
and privately in Latin and Greek, subsequently 
studying natural sciences at the universities of Zu- 
rich and Bern (M.D.). After graduation she went 
to Berlin, where Professor Koch permitted her to 
pursue her bacteriological studies at the Institute 
for Infectious Diseases. In 1895 she went to Phila- 
delphia, where she was appointed lecturer and, 
subsequently, professor at the Medical School for 
Women. There she founded a bacteriological insti- 
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tute, though still continuing her studies every sum- 
mer under Professor Koch. In 1896 she delivered 
before the International Congress of Women at Ber- 
lin a lecture on the study of medicine by women in 
various countries. In 1898 she married Dr. Walter 
Kempner of Berlin. At the congress of scientists 
held at Breslau in 1904 she presided over the section 
for hygiene and bacteriology. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Anna Plothow, in Der TWeltspiegel, Oct. 27, 
1901 ; Deutsche Hoausfrauenzeitung, July, 1897. 

8. R. N. 

RABINOWITZ, ELIJAH DAVID BEN 
BENJAMIN: Russian rabbi; bornat Pikeln, gov- 
ernment of Kovno, June 11, 1845. He studied Tal- 
mud and rabbinics under his father (who was rabbi 
successively at Shilel, Rogova, and Vilkomir), and 
at the age of fifteen had acquired a substantial 
knowledge of Talmudic and rabbinical literature. 
In 1873 he was invited to the rabbinate of Pone- 
viezh, in the government of Kovno. After twenty 
years in that rabbinate he was appointed rabbi of 
Mir, government of Minsk. In 1901 he was made 
assistant to Samuel Salant (chief rabbi of the 
Ashkenazic communities at Jerusalem), whose age 
precluded his continuing to discharge unassisted 
the full duties of the rabbinate. Rabinowitz wrote 
novelle on Maimonides’ “Yad” (Wilna, 1900), and 
published also novellze and glosses on all branches 
of Talmudic literature in *Ha-Tebunah," * Kebod 
ha-Lebanon," “ Ha-Zofeh," “Ha-Maggid,” “ Kene- 
set Hakme Yisrael,” *'Ittur Soferim,” and * Kene- 
set ha-Gedolah." Many of his novelle and notes 
are printed in works to which he gave his appro- 
bation. 

J. D. Er. 

RABINOWITZ, HIRSCH (ZEBI HA- 
KOHEN): Russian scientist and publicist; born 
at Linkovo, near Poneviezh, government of Kovno, 
Feb. 23, 1832; died in St. Petersburg Jan. 16, 1889. 
His chief instructor in Talmud and kindred subjects 
was his father, who was 
the local rabbi. Hirsch 
very early evinced an in- 
clination to scientific stud- 
ies, and was happy when 
.his father permitted one 
of bis old friends to in- 
struct him intherudiments 
of mathematics. At the 
age of twenty he was well 
acquainted with natural 
science, and in 1852 com- 
menced to write scientific 
worksin Hebrew. About 
that time he married and 
removed to  Dünaburg 
(Dvinsk), where he found- 
ed a technical school for 
Jewish boys. He was a thorough master of the 
Russian language and wrote in the ^ Yevreiskaya 
Biblioteka ” of 1873 a memorable reply to the attack 
on the Jews contained in the “Kniga Kahala” of 
Jacob BRAFMANN, a converted Jew. 

Settling in St. Petersburg, Rabinowitz became 
an active member of the Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jews of Russia. In 1879 he 
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and L. BEHRMANN established in that city the Rus- 

sian weekly “Russki Yevrei,” and in 1885 the 

monthly “ Yevreiskoe Obozrenic,” both of which in 

1886 ceased to appear. In the latter year he was 

raised by the government to honorary citizenship in 

recognition of his services to literature and the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 

Rabinowitz’s works include: “Yesode Hokmat 
ha-Teba‘”: book i., * Ha-Menuhah weha-Tenu‘ah ” 
(Wilna, 1867), containing the principles of mechanism 
and of acoustics; “Hosafah Madda’it,” a scientific . 
supplement to *IIa-Meliz" (St. Petersburg, 1871; 
three months); “Mishpete ha-Magbilim ” (db. 1871), 
of which the second halfis a translation of a work 
by the mathematician S. Pineto; and “Ozar ha- 
Hokmah weha-Madda‘” (German title, * Bibliothek 
der Gesammten Naturwissenschaften ”): vol. i., “ To- 
ledot ha-Esh weha-Mayim,” on heat and steam; vol. 
ii., “Eben ha-Sho'ebet," on magnetism, which con- 
tains his own theory of original matter and of 
motion; vol. iii, “Ha-Harkabah weha-Hafradah,” 
on chemistry, the last three works being published 
in Wilna in 1876. 

In his publicistic writings in the Russian lan- 
guage Rabinowitz always insisted that the Jews 
are hated not for their faults, but for their excellent 
qualities. Ie continually pointed out that only 
those nations which stand low in the scale of civili- 
zation or are retrograding persecute the Jews, while 
those which are really civilized or progressing are 
the most friendly toward them. He was not in 
favor of religious reforms; and, unlike other prog- 
ressists of his kind, he never wrote a harsh word 
against the strictly Orthodox Jews, among whom 
he had been brought up. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zagorodsky, in Ha-Asif, iii. 440-447 (with por- 
trait); ib. v. 101-102; Sefer Zikkaron. pp. 103-104, Warsaw, 
1890; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 284-285; Ha-Shiloah, 
i. 161-162 ; Sokolow, Sefer ha-Shanah, 1900, pp. 241-212 ; Dei- 
nard, Massa" be-Europa, pp. 87, 108, 131, 188. 

H. R. P. Wi. 

RABINOWITZ, ISAAC (ISH KOVNO): 
Russian poet; born in Kovno Oct. 18, 1846; died in 
New York (U. S. A.) March 9, 1900. He began to 
compose Hebrew songs at an early age. When 
fourteen he took instruction in Hebrew grammar 
from Abraham Maru. At eighteen he entered the 
rabbinical school at Wilna. In 1867 he married and 
settled in Telshi, where he enjoyed the friendship 
of Mordecai Nathansohn (his wife’s grandfather) 
and of Leon Gordon, who was a teacher in that 
city. Rabinowitz lived there for twenty-two years, 
being engaged most of that time in business, and 
writing occasionally for Hebrew periodicals. In 
1889 he removed to Vilkomir; in 1891 he went to 
New York, to which city his children had preceded 
him. Here he translated novels into Yiddish. 

“Zemirot Yisrael” (Wilna, 1891) contains most of 
his Hebrew songs. Those written after his arrival 
in the United States fall below the standard of his 
former productions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sifrut, iii. 74 et seq.; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. p. 285 ; G. Bader, in Die Weit, May 11, 1900. 
H. R. P. Wr. - 


RABINOWITZ, JOSEPH: Russian mission- 
ary to the Jews; born in Orgeyev, Bessarabia, Sept. 
20, 1887; died in Kishinef May 12, 1899. He was 
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brought up as a hasid, but later acquired some sec- 
ular knowledgeand mastered the Russian language. 
For a time he practised law in the lower courts 
of his native town, settling subsequently in Kish- 
inef. In 1878 he wrote a long Hebrew article on 
the improvement of the rabbinate, which was pub- 
lished in Gottlober's * Ha-Boker Or" (iv., Nos. 7-8). 
This was his only contribution as a Jew to He- 
brew literature. In 1882 he founded the sect Novy 
Israel, and began ina veiled and cautious way to 
preach a kind of new Christianity to the Jews of 
Kishinef. Following immediately upon the found- 
ing of the BrpsrErTZY brotherhood by Jacob Gordin 
at Elizabethgrad, the new movementattracted much 
attention, and was freely discussed in Russian news- 
papers. Rabinowitz succeeded for a time in inter- 
esting Professor Delitzsch of Leipsic in his move- 
ment and in allaying the suspicions of the Russian 
government, which strictly prohibits the formation 
of new religious sects. But his open conversion to 
Protestantism had the natural result of estranging 
many of his followers. He was baptized in Berlin 
on March 24,1885. See Novy ISRAEL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dunlop, Memoirsof Gospel Triumphs Among 
the Jews, pp. 445 et seq., London, 1894; J. F. A. de le Roi, Ge- 
schichte der Evangelischen. Juden-Mission, i. 345 et seq., 
Leipsic, 1899 ; Voskhod, 1888, No. 8, pp. 45-46 ; Ha-Meliz, 1885, 
Nos. 3. 8, 10, 32; Missionary Review, Jan., 1891; March (pp. 
205-207); and July (p. 560), 1899. 

H. R P. WL 

RACA (REKA): Noun formed from the adjec- 
tive “rek” (= “empty ”), and applied to a person 
without education and devoid of morals (comp. 

Judges xi. 8) The noun occurs several times in 

the Talmud; e.g., Ta‘an. 20b; Ber. 22a, 33b; Git. 

58a; B. B. 75a; Pesik. R. 28 (ed. Friedmann, p. 04a). 

The plural *rekaya ” is found in Ecclesiastes Rabbah. 

“Raca” occurs also in the New Testament (Matt. v. 

22), where it is equivalent to an expression of con- 


tem pt. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ‘Aruk, s.v. P; Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. 
T J. Z. L. 


RACE, THE JEWISH. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 
RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: The 


ancient Hebrews from time to time came in contact 
with peoples who were obviously of different speech, 
customs, or physique from their own. To these 
they learned to give names. A whole list of such 
names is contained in Genesis x., which is a kind of 
cthnographic survey of the nations known to the 
Hebrews and inhabiting territory that extended from 
Mesopotamia, Tarshish, and Abyssinia to the Ægean 
Archipelago. Many, if not most, of these names 
occur elsewhere in the Old Testament, showing that 
they were in use among the people, and were not a 
mere name-list derived from official or literary rec- 
ords. The arrangement in Gen. x. is on the whole 
geographical and political, Canaan, for example, 
being included under the sons of Ham. 

Evidence of explicit knowledge of these various 
tribes and nationalities is mainly given, as might 
be expected, in regard to the inhabit- 
ants of Palestine. There appears to 
have been a tradition that the earlier 
inhabitants were giants and Anakim, 
who sometimes bore the names of Rephaim, Zuzim, 
Zamzummim, Emim, and Avim, while the Horites 


Races in 
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or “cave-dwellers” are also specially referred to 
as inhabitants of Seir (Gen. xiv. 5, 6; Deut. ii, 
10-12, 20-28). The most numerous inhabitants of 
the land when the Israclites first entered it are re- 
ferred to as Canaanites. Sometimes names of more 
restricted meaning are given to them, as Amorites, 
Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusites, and Girga- 
shites. Of these the Amorites are most frequently 
mentioned, ‘and are ethnologically the most interest. 
ing if, as is claimed for them by Sayce, they were 
of light complexion and blue-eyed, besides being 
dolichocephalic or long-headed. This description, 
however, has been based on the colored pictures of 
Amorites found on the Egyptian monuments (W. 
M. Flinders-Petrie, “Racial Types from Egypt," 
London, 1887), and which to a certain extent are con- 
ventional. "The Hivites, who were found both in the 
north (Josh. xi. 8) and in Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 2), 
are sometimes called Amorites, and are consequently 
cthnologically connected with them. So, too, were 
the Amalekites, with whom may be reckoned the 
Kenites and: Kenizzites (70. xv. 19; Num. xxiv, 20, 
21), who were nomads of southern Palestine. Two 
other tribes which are mentioned as dwelling in 
Canaan were probably immigrants like the Hebrews: 
the Philistines on the southwest coast are stated to 
have come from Caphtor (regarded by some schol- 
ars as the coast of Asia Minor), and were, therefore, 
possibly of Aryan origin; and the Hittites, found 
in both the north and south of Canaan, were related 
to the inhabitants of the Hittite empire in northern 
Syria. These latter have been connected ethnolog- 
ically by Jensen with the modern Armenians, but 
his argument is not convincing. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the Hebrews are 
mentioned the Edomites or Idumeans (south of the 
Dead Sea) and the Moabites and Ammonites (cast of 
that sea), who were regarded by tradition as racially 
connected with the Hebrews, while still farther to 
the southeast the Ishmaelites of Arabia were also 
similarly connected. Other tribes of Arabia are 
mentioned, as the Joktanites in the extreme south of 
Saba (Gen. x. 26-80), while the Midianites of Arabia 


Petræa in the north are represented as related to 


the Amalekites and as intermarrying with the He- 
brews in the time of Moses. Northwest were the 
Phenicians, dwelling mainly in Tyreand Sidon, who 
certainly spoke a language identical with the He- 
brew. Finally should be mentioned the Samaritans 
of later date, who were regarded as the descendants 
of the “mixed multitude” brought by the Assyrian 
conquerors to colonize the Northern Kingdom. See 
SAMARITANS (ANTHROPOLOGY). 

With regard to their relations to tribes and peoples 
farther removed, the Hebrews had a tradition con- 
necting themselves with the Arameans, who were 

regarded as sons of Shem (id. x. 22) and 

Tribes of grandsons of Nahor (db. xxii. 91); andit 

Asia is supposed to have been from Padan- 
Minor. aram that Isaac and Jacob, the fathers 
of the nation, derived their wives. This 

would tend to connect the carly Hebrews with the 
Assyriansand Babylonians. Literally Aram refers to 
the districts of north Syria; and various divisions of 
Aram are mentioned, as Aram of Damascus (II Sam. 
viii. 5, 6, Hebr.) and Aram of Beth-rehob (čb. x. 6). 
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The knowledge of the Hebrews with regard to 
persons of Aryan descent was somewhat limited. 
‘The ships of Solomon seem to have gone to Tar- 
shish, in Spain; Cyprus is known as Chittim; and 
the Greeks of the Asiatic continent were known as 
Tonians under the name of Javan. Later the Per- 
sians became known. The Aryans of Armenia did 
not enter that country until the seventh century 
p.c., when they followed the Medes. Before that 
time this part of Asia Minor was inhabited by the 
Tabareni aud Moschi, the Tubal and Meshech of the 
Old Testament. Other tribes of this neighborhood 
were referred to as Gog or Magog; both terms are 
P but not probably derived from the name of 

the King of Lydia known in Greek history as Gyges, 
whence would come the Assyrian form * Mat-Gugu ” 
(the country of Gyges). The derivations of other 
names referring to the same neighborhood, like Ash- 
kenaz, Togarmah, and Riphath, are less certain, 
though their solution may throw considerable light 
upon the racial affinity of the Hebrews. The three 
great divisions, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, are geo- 
graphical and political: Shem represents the region 
stretching from the Arabian peninsula to Elam 
(which in language wasnot Semitic); Ham is Egypt 
and its dependencies (including Canaan); Japhet is 
Asia Minor and probably the Greek peninsula. 

The whole question of the purity of the Hebrew 
race is at present obscured in the absence of ade- 
quate anthropological data with regard to the in- 
habitants of Asia Minor. The indicationsin the Old 
Testament point merely to linguistic affinities, those 
who spoke the same or a similar language being re- 
garded as of the same descent. Up to the present 
very few crania have been unearthed in Palestine or 
in the neighborhood; and it would be difficult in 
most cases to determine their racial relations even if 
many more should be found. ‘The only other source 
of information, the pictures on the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments, has not been sufficiently an- 
alyzed. See also NATIONS AND LANGUAGES, THE 
SEVENTY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sayce, Races of the Old Testament, London, 


1891; G. A. Barton, Sketch. of entire Origins, New York, 
1902: R. Stu art-Poole, in Journal of the Anthropological 


Institute, May, - 1887: B. Bertin, iD. Nov., 1888; Jacobs, 
Studies in Biblical Archccology, pp. 11-12. 


"x J. 

RACHEL (5m = “a ewe") —Biblieal Data: 
Laban's younger daughter, who became one of Ja- 
cob's wives (Gen. xxix. 26-28). Her first meeting 
with Jacob occurred at a well near Haran, whither 
she had taken the flocks for water. As she was 
beautiful and well favored, Jacob fell in love with 
her and agreed to serve Laban for seven years on 
the condition that at the end of that time Rachel 
should become his wife. Through the fraud of 
Laban, Jacob’s marriage with Rachel took place 
after he had married her elder sister, Leah, who, 
though less loved than Rachel, became the mother 
of four sons, while the latter was childless. This 
filled Rachel with envy, and, having expressed her 
feelings to Jacob, she bade him take her handmaid 
Bilhah to wife in order that she might obtain a fam- 
ily through her (xxix. 9-12, 17-18, 31; xxx. 8). 

Later, Rachel became the mother of Joseph (xxx. 
32-24). Racheland Leah persuaded their husband 

X. —20 


to flee from Laban’s house, and at the moment of 
Jacob’s flight Rachel stole her father’s teraphim. 
She put them in the “furniture” of the camel on 
which she sat, and when her father came to search 
for them she pleaded sickness (xx xi. 14-16, 19, 84-85). 
At his meeting with Esau, Jacob showed his partic- 
ular affection for Rachel by placing her last, with 
her son Joseph (xxxiii. 2, 7). Jacob was on his way 
back to his native country when Rachel died while 
giving birth to her second son, Benjamin. Her 
death occurred not far from Ephrath, and she was 
buried on the road leading thither, Jacob setting up 
a pillar on her grave to perpetuate her memory (xxxv. 
16-20). Rachel] and her sister Leah are mentioned 
as the two women who founded the house of Is- 
rael, Rachel, though younger, being mentioned first 
(Ruth iv. 11). Jeremiah represents Rachel, weep- 
ing for her children being driven into captivity, as 
the personification of tenderness (Jer. xxxi. 14). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Racheland Leah 
were twin sisters, fourteen years old when Jacob 
came to their father’s house; consequently they 
were twenty-one years old at the time of their mar- 
riage to Jacob (Seder ‘Olam Rabbah ii.). The 
terms “elder” and * younger," applied respectively 
to Leah and Rachel (Gen. xxix. 16), are explained 
by the Rabbis as referring to the divine gifts 
bestowed upon their descendants; for while roy- 
alty and the priesthood remained permanently with 
Leah’s descendants, they were held only temporarily 
by Rachel’s—royalty with Joseph and Saul, and the 
priesthood with the tabernacle of Shiloh (Gen. R. Ixx. 
15) In other respects the two sisters were alike, both 
being ancestresses of kings, heroes, prophets, judges, 
and conquerors (vd. Ixx. 14; Tan., Wayeze, 18). 

When Jacob met Rachel near the well, and pro- 
posed to marry her, she informed him that she 
had an elder sister, and that as her father was of a 

deceitful nature, he (Jacob) would be 

Rachel and imposed upon. Jacob replied that he 
Leah. was her father’s equal in trickery; 
and he agreed with Rachel upon cer- 


tain signs which would enable him to recognize her. 
Later, when Leah was given in marriage instead of 


o 

Rachel, the latter revealed the signs to her sister in 
order to spare her from being disgraced by Jacob. 
It was through the merit of her discretion that 
Rachel became the ancestress of King Saul, who also 
was discreet (Meg. 18b; B. B. 123a; Midr. Agadah 
to Gen. xxix. 12; Targ. pseudo-Jonathan ad loc.). 

Rachel’s envy at her sister’s fertility (comp. Gen. 
xxx. 1) is only once (Gen. R. xlv. 6) interpreted by 
the Rabbis as indicating one of the characteristies of 
women. Most of the Rabbis consider the idea of 
Rachel being an envious woman as incompatible 
with.what has been previously said of her. They 
declare that Rachel was not envious of her sister's 
fertility, but of her righteousness; she thought that 
if Leah had not been a better woman than she, she 
would not have had children. Besides, Rachel was 
afraid that her father, seeing that she had no chil- 
dren by Jacob, might marry her to Esau (Midr. 
Agadat Bereshit Ji: 1; Gen. R. Ixxi. 9). She 
therefore insisted that Jacob pray to God for chil- 
dren, arguing that his father, Isaac, had done so 


Rachel 
Ragoler 


(comp. Gen. xxv. 21). Jacob objecting on the 
ground that his father had one wife only, while he 
himself had two, and that though one of them was 
childless, he had children by the other, she urged 
him to follow Abraham’s example, and to take her 
handmaid for a wife (Midr. Agadat Bereshit l.c. ; 
comp. Midr. Agadah to Gen. xxx. 1; Tan., Wayeze, 
19; Gen. R. Ixxi. 10). According to the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar ” (section * Wayeze," p. 46a, Leghorn, 1870), 
Rachel herself prayed God to give her children, 
and God finally answered her prayer. 

In the episode of the mandrakes, when Leah 
reproached her sister for having robbed her of her 
husband (Gen. xxx. 14-15), Rachel’s feelings were 
wounded, and she replied bitterly: “Jacob is not 
thy husband; he is mine. It was for my sake that 
he came here and served our father for so many 
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6), this prayer of Rachel caused Leah's seventh 
child, which at the time of conception was a son, to 
be transformed into a daughter; otherwise Rachel 
would have been the mother of only one son (comy., 
however, Ber. 60a, and Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to 
Gen. xxx. 21). | 

The Rabbis differ as to the reason why Rachel 
stole her father's teraphim. Some consider that she 
did so in order to conceal Jacob’s flight; others, that 
her object was to turn her father from idolatry 
(Pirke R. El. xxxvi.; Gen. R. Ixxiv. 4; “Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” section “ Wayeze," p. 47a). 

As Rachel's death occurred fifteen years after her 
marriage, she must have died at the age of thirty- 
six (Seder ‘Olam Rabbah Ze.; Midr. Tadshe, in 
Epstein, * Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim," Supple- 
ment, p. xxi., where the number 37 must be cor- 
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TRADITIONAL TOMB OF RACHEL. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


years. Had I not revealed to thee our signs, he 
would never have become thy husband" (Midr. 
Agadah to Gen. xxx. 15). The affair of the man- 
drakes is generally represented by the Rabbis as 
unfavorable to Rachel; and it was due to her mode 
of obtaining them (comp. Gen. l.c.) that she was not 

buried in the cave of Machpelah by 


Her Self- the side of her husband (Gen. R. lxxii. 
Ab- 2). God remembered Rachel on Rosh 
negation. ha-Shanah (Ber. 29a; R. H. 11a), and 


it was particularly her self-abnegation 
at the time of her sister's marriage which gained 
for her the divine clemency (Gen. R. Ixxiii. 2; Midr. 
Agadah to Gen. xxx. 22). 

Rachel’s words at the birth of Joseph, “The Lord 
shall add to me another son” (Gen. xxx. 24), show 
that she was a prophetess. She knew that Jacob 
was to have only twelve sons, and, Joseph being 
the eleventh son, she prayed for only one son more 
(Tan., Wayeze, 20). According to Gen. R. (lxxii. 


rected to 36). The “Sefer ha-Yashar" (section 
“Wayishlah,” p. 56b), however, gives her age at 
the time of her death as forty-five. Rachel’s early 
decease was due, according to the general opinion 
of the Rabbis, to Jacob’s involuntary curse uttered 
when Laban was searching for the teraphim, “ With 
whomsoever thou findest thy gods, let him not 
live? (Gen. xxxi. 32), he not knowing that Rachel 
had taken the images. R. Judan's opinion, how- 
ever, was that Rachel died before Leah because, 
although she was the younger sister, she spoke be- 
fore Leah when they were addressed by their hus- 
band (čb. xxxi. 14; Midr. Agadat Bereshit li. 3: 
Pirke R. El. Lc. ; Gen. R. Ixxiv. 8, 6). 

Rachel's death was so deeply felt by Jacob that 
he considered it the greatest of all his sorrows (Ruth 
R. i. 8). He buried her on the road to Ephrath be- 
cause he foresaw that the Israelites, when driven 
into captivity along that road, would need her in- 
tercession with God in their behalf (Midr. Agadah to 
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Gen. xxxv. 19; Gen. R. Ixxxii. 11). Jer. xxxi. 15 
(see BIBLICAL DATA, above) is the source of the mid- 
rashie legend that when the Israelites were driven 
into captivity by Nebuzar-adan, and 
the supplications of the Patriarchs 
and of Moses proved of no avail, 
Rachel arose from her grave and im- 
plored God's clemency, basing her 
plea upon her own self-abnegation 
with regard to her sister. God thereupon promised 
her the restoration of Israel (Lam. R., Petihta, 25). 
Rachel was one of the four Jewish matriarchs, all 
of whom were prophetesses (Ber. 60a), and who are 
often referred to in the liturgy, Rachel being men- 
tioned before Leah. As the four different plants 
with which the Jews were commanded to celebrate 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 40) are consid- 
ered by the Rabbis to symbolize the four matriarchs, 
Rachel, who died the youngest, they consider syn- 
bolized by the willows of the brook, which fade 


‘¢ Rachel 
Mourning 
for Her 
Children.” 


sooner than any other plant (Lev. R. xxx. 10). 
E. C. M. SEL. 
RACHEL. Sec AKIBA B. JOSEPH. 


RACHEL, ELIZABETH. Sce FELIX, ELISA- 
RACHEL. 

RADIN, ADOLPH M.: Americanrabbi; born 
at Neustadt-Schirwindt, Poland, Aug. 5, 1848. He 
received his Talmudical education at Volozhin and 
Eiseshok, and studied at the universities of Berlin, 
Königsberg (where he was editor of the “Jüdische 
Grenz DoR », and Greifswald (Ph. D.). After suc- 
cessively occupying rabbinates at Mewe, Kempen, 
Kalisz, and Lodz, he went to the United States, 
where he assumed the rabbinate of the congrega- 
tion at Elmira, N. Y., and later of the Congregation 
Gates of Hope, New York city. At present (1905) he 
olliciates at the People’s Synagogue. Radin is es- 
pecially concerned in the care of Jewish prisoners. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 1903-4, p. 87. 

S. F. T. H. 

RADNER, DAVID: Hebrew writer; 
Feb. 22, 1848, at Wilna, Russia; died there Nov. 11, 
1901. He translated into Hebrew Schiller’s * Will- 
jam Tell” (1878) and “Don Carlos” (1879), Mosen- 
thal’s “Deborah ” (1880), and Cassel’s “Geschichte 
und Litteratur der Juden.” 


SIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, Warsaw, 1889; Win- 
n and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 895. 


I. Wam. 

RADÓ (originally RODER), ANTON: Hunga- 
rian poet and author; born at Moor June 29, 1862 ; son 
of the erammarian Adolf Roder. He studied clas- 
sical and modern philology at Steinamanger (Szom- 
bathely) and Budapest, and engaged in journalism 
in 1880. After obtaining his Ph.D. degree in 1888 
with the work “A Magyar Müforditás Története ” 
(History of the Hungarian Art of Translation), he 
went to Italy to study, and later won a reputation 
in Hungarian literature as a translator. 

Radó's renderings include Tasso's “Jerusalem,” 
Dyron's “Lara” (1882); Petrarch’s sonnets (1884); 
the lyrie poems of Leopardi, Corneille’s * Cid," 
Euripides! * Iphigenia in Aulis,” Ariosto's * Orlando 
Furioso ” (1893); and extracts from the Persian of 
Firdusi (*Syavush," 1896; *Zal and Rudabah,” 
1898). For the stage he has translated librettos 


born 


of Wagner, Boito, Verdi, Riccini, Ponchielli, Mas- 
cagni, Leoncavallo, Kienzl, Giordano, Giacosa, Cos- 
tetti, Dracco, Rovetta, Goldoni, and Cavallotti. 
Radó has published, besides, a collection of original 
poems, an anthology of Greek and Latin poetry 
(1885), and a history of Italian literature (“Az 
Olasz Irodalom Torténete,” 2 vols., 1896). Heisa 
member of the Hungarian Kisfaludy society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 


$. L. V. 

RAFFALOVICH, ARTHUR: Russian econo- 
mist; born at Odessa in 1853; a member of the 
well-known banking family of that name. He 
studied economicsand diplomacy at Paris and Bonn, 
and became private secretary to Count Schuvaiov 
in London (1876-79); at the same time he was cor- 
respondent of the “Journal des Débats”; later, of 
the “Temps.” He was appointed member of the 
Superior Council of Commerce in Russia. His wri- 
tings are mainly devoted to economic and finan- 
cial subjects: “L’Impét sur les Alcohols et le Mono- 
pole en Allemagne” (Paris, 1886); “Le Logement 
de l'Ouvrier et du Pauvre" (1897); “Les Finances 
de la Russie" (1899). He publishes an annual finan- 
cial review, * L'Année Financiére," and is the chief 
editor of the * Dictionnaire de l' Economie Politique." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse Illustré. 


8. J. 

RAFRAMI.(BEN PAPA): Babylonian amora 
of the fourth century. In his youth he was a pupil 
of R. Hisda (Shab. 82a), in whose name he transmits 
various halakic and haggadie sayings (Ber. 26b; 
Shab. 81a; ‘Er. 88a; Ta'an. 18a; Kid. Sib; Ber. 8a, 
59a). He succeeded Rab Dimi as head of the school 
in Pumbedita. He died, according to Abraham ibn 
Daud, in 887; according to Sherira Gaon, in 395. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalan,in 
Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 59; Sherira Gaon, ib. i. 32; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 311; Weiss, Dor, iii. 207; Halevy, Dorot 
ha-Rishonim, iii. 85-89. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


RAFRAM II.: Babylonian amora of the sev- 
enth generation; he was a pupil of R. Ashi, to 
whom he frequently addressed questions (Ket. 95b; 
Git. 42a), and a colleague of Rabina II. (Yoma 78a). 
He succeeded R. Gebiha as head of the Academy of 
Pumbedita, and held that position from 433 until 
his death in 443 (Sherira, in Neubauer, “M. J. ©.” 
i. 84; Abraham ibn Daud, čb. i. 61). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 85-89. . 

MS D J. Z. L. 

RAGOLER, ABRAHAM BEN SOLOMON: 
Lithuanian Talmudist of the eighteenth century; 
born at Wilna; brotherof Elijah b. Solomon (Elijah 
Wilna). Ragoler was preacher at Shklov and the 
author of * Ma'alot ha-Torah ” (2d ed., Königsberg, 
1851), a collection of Talmudic passages extolling 
the Torah and its students. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 851, No. 17438; 
First, Bibl. Jud. iii. 516 (who ealls him Avraham W ilna): 
wW alden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 15. 

E. C. M. SEL. 


RAGOLER, ELIJAH BEN JACOB: Rus- 
sian rabbi and cabalist; born at Neustadt Sugind, 
government of Kovno, in 1794; died at Kalisz Nov. 
9, 1849; a descendant of Mordecai Jaffe through 
Zebi Hirsch Ashkenazi (Hakam Zebi). After Rago- 
ler’s boyhood had passed he studied the Talmud 


Ragoler 
Rahem Na 'Alaw 
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alone; and as he had never attended any yeshi- 
bah, his mind was free from casuistry (* pilpul ”). 
He clung to the literal interpretation of the Tal- 
mud, preferring the commentary of Rashi, and 
often endeavored to understand the Talmudic text 
without the aid of any commentary whatever. Be- 
sides Talmudic literature, Ragoler 
Early Pro- devoted himself to the study of the 
ficiency. Bible and Hebrew grammar, and, in 
addition, of Latin and German. At 
the age of twenty-one he turned his attention to 
the Cabala, and, after he had studied alone for some 
time, he went to Volozhin with theintention of con- 
tinuing his investigations under Hayyim Volozhiner. 
He, however, remained only a short time at this 
place; and when he returned to his native town he 
was forced, by a reverse in his father’s fortune, to 
accept a rabbinical office. 

Ragoler was called to the rabbinate of Shat, 
government of Kovno, and in 1821 to that of 
Eiragola, in the same government, commonly 
known to the Jews as Ragola, whence his name, 
Elijah Ragoler. He remained in this place three 
years and then (1824) became rabbi of Viliampol- 
Slobodka, a suburb of Kovno. There he lectured 
on Talmud before a great number of students; and 
most of his pupils became rabbis. In the beginning 
of 1840 Ragoler was called to the rabbinate of 
Kalisz, where he officiated until his death. Although 
Kalisz was a larger town, his occupancy of the 
rabbinate brought him little satisfaction, so much 
did he miss his former pupils. 

Rugoler was one of those enlightened rabbis who, 
in defending Orthodox Judaism against its adver- 
sarics, carried on the struggle with moderation. In 

1844, when the Reform rabbis, under 


Defends the leadership of Abraham Geiger, as- 
Orthodox sembled at Brunswick for a confer- 
Judaism. ence, Ragoler was invited by Zebi 


Hirsch Lehren of Amsterdam to join 
the Orthodox rabbis in their protest. He accord- 
ingly, in a letter to Lehren, argued against the 
tenets of Reform rabbinism, but at the same time 
insisted upon the avoidance of violence and partic- 
ularly of insulting words. He contended that it was 
not worth while to bring on a quarrel so long as his 
party was without particulars of the conference. 
Besides, he declared, insulting the Reform rabbis 
would only enrage them the more without profiting 
Orthodoxy. He contented himself with indicating 
the means of preventing the mass of the Jews from 
“falling into the net of Reform.” 

Although, as stated above, Ragoler studied Cab- 
ala, he did so only from a scientific point of view; 
he objected to its practise, detesting the writing 
and use of “kemi‘ot” (see AMULET) The chief 
points of his method of study are: (1) never to tire 
one's mind with commentaries on Rashi; (2) after 
having studied a section of the Pentateuch, to study 

the Talmudic passages in connection 

His with such section; (8) to teach chil- 
Method of dren first the Pentateuch, then the 


Study. Prophets and Hagiographa, and then, 
when their minds are ripe enough, the 
Talmud. In delivering his decisions he followed 


the Law strictly; he thus abolished many old cus- 


toms which he considered to be contradictory there- 
to. His ordinances (“takkanot”), the observance 
of which he strongly recommended, are very char- 
acteristic, ¢.g., that women in particular should not 
go to the river on Rosh ha-Shanah for the recitation 
of the “Tashlik” (he held that it would be well to 
abolish this custom altogether); that one should 
not recite the “kiddush ha-lebanah ” under the open 
sky, nor on Yom Kippur and the Sabbaths follow- 
ing the Passover feast the piyyutim which occur 
before “Shema‘.” 

Ragoler left a number of writings, some of which 
were published half a century after his death by his 
son-in-law David Levitin, under the title “ Yad 
Eliyahu” (Wilna, 1900), the work consisting of three 
parts: (1) “Pesakim,” responsa on the four divi- 
sions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk; (2) “Sefer ha-Kelalim," 
an alphabetical index of Talmudical subjects; (8) 
* Ketabim," novelle on the Talmudic themes, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 


a eae Aryeh Lób Frumkin, Toledot Eliyahu, Wilna, 
1900. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


RAGSTATT, FRIEDRICH VON WEILA: 
Convert to Christianity; born in Germany 1048. 
His Jewish name was probably Weil, whence his 
surname von Weila. He embraced Christianity 
at Cleves in 1671, and became pastor in a Dutch vil- 
lage. Ragstatt was author of the following works: 
(1) “Yefeh Mar'eh” (Amsterdam, 1671; written in 
Latin), in which he endeavored to prove, as against 
the Jewish controversialists, especially Lipmann of 
Mülhausen, the Messianic mission of Jesus. A Dutch 
translation of this work, which contains also an ac- 
count of Shabbethai Zebi, was published at Amster- 
dam in 1688. (2) “Uytmundende Liefde Jesu tot 
de Zeelen,” db. 1678. (8) “Van het Gnaden Ver- 
bond,” 25..1688. (4) Two homilies on Gen. xlix. 
10 and Mal. iii., The Hague, 1684. (5) “Noachs 
Prophetie von Bekering der Heyden,” Amsterdam, 
1685. (6) Addresses delivered on the occasion of 
the baptism of the Portuguese Jew Abraham Gabai 
Faro, 7b. 1688. (7) “Brostwepen des Geloofs,” č. 
1689. (8) “Jesus Nazarenus, Sion’s Koning, on Psalm 
II. 6,” Amsterdam, 1688. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 948, No. 1852; Furst, 
Bihl. Jud. iii. 128. 
D. I. Br. 


RAGUSANO, AARON BEN DAVID HA- 
KOHEN. Sec AARON BEN DAVID CONEN OF 
RAGUSA. 

RAHAB: Originally a mythical name designa- 
ting the abyss or the sea; subsequently applied to 
Egypt. Jobix. 13 and xxvi. 12 indicate that itis an 
alternative for “Tiamat,” the Babylonian name of 
the dragon of darkness and chaos; Ps. Ixxxix. 9 also 
indicates that “ Rahab ” is a name applied to the sea- 
monster, the dragon. According to a sentence pre- 
served in the Talmud, * Rahab" is the name of the 
demon, the ruler of the sea (“Sar shel Yam”; D. D. 
74b). It is used as a designation for Egypt in 
Ps. Ixxxvii.4 and Isa. xxx. 7. Similarly, in Isa. li. 
9, which alludes to the exodus from Egypt, the de- 
struction of Pharaoh is described asa smiting of the 
great sea-monster Rahab or the dragon Tannin. The 
juxtaposition of “Rahab” and “Tannin” in this pas- 
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sage explains why “ Rabab " was used as a designa- 
tion for Egy pt, which was otherwise called * Tannin ” 
(see Ezek. xxix. 8, Hebr.). Itmust be noted that the 
Jewish exegetes deprived the word * Rahab " of its 
mythological character, and explained it as merely 
an equivalent for “arrogance,” “noise,” or “tumult” 
—applied both to the roaring of the sea and to the 
arrogant noisiness and proud boasting of the Egyp- 
tians (comp. Abraham ibn Ezra on Ps. Ixxxvii. 4 
and Ixxxix. 9). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyneand Black, Encyc. Bibl.; Smith, Dict. 
Bible; Gunkel, Schópfung und Chaos, pp. 30-40, Gottingen, 


1895. 
WwW. B. J. Z. L. 


RAHAB (37 = “broad ”).—Biblical Data: A 
woman of Jericho who sheltered the spies sent by 
Joshua to search out the land. Having arrived at Jer- 
icho, the two spies remained at Rahab’s house, situ- 
ated in the wall of the city and having a window on 
the outside (Josh. ii. 1, 15). Rahab was ordered by 
the king, who had been informed of the arrival of 
the spies, to deliver them to him; she, however, 
hid them on the roof and declared that they had 
come and gone without her knowing who they 
were (ii. 3-6). In her conversation with the spies 
upon the roof, Rahab proved to have been well 
informed of the progress of the Israelites since 
they had crossed the Red Sea. She told them that 
she was certain of their final conquest of the land, 
and asked them to reward her by sparing herself 
and her whole family—her father, mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters, all of whom lived in the interior of 
the city (ii. 8-14). After she had let the spies down 
through the window of her house, they enjoined her 
to take her whole family into her house, which she 
should distinguish by placing a scarlet string or rope 
in the window through which they had made their 
escape (ii. 15-21). At the conquest of Jericho by 
the Israelites, Joshua ordered the two spies to rescue 
Rahab and her family, whose descendants thencefor- 
ward dwelt in Israel (vi. 22-28, 25). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
—— 1n Rabbinical Literature: Rahab was one 
of the most beautiful women in the world, the mere 
mention of her name excitiug inordinate desire 
(Meg. 15a; Ta‘an. 5b). Later Jewish commentators, 
Rashi among them, interpret Fon, the Hebrew 
term for “harlot,” as “one who sells food,” basing 
their view on Targum Jonathan (to Josh. ii. 1), 
which renders it by Nn'ponB (= “innkeeper”; 
comp., however, David Kimhi ad /oc.). In the Tal- 
mudie literature, however, it isaccepted that hahab 
was a harlot. She was ten years old when the 
Israclites came out of Egypt, and she pursued her 
immoral calling during the forty years that the 
Israelites were wandering in the wilderness. There 
was not a prince nora ruler that had not had rela- 
tions with her; and she was therefore well informed 
of what was going on outside Jericho (Mek., Yitro, 
'Amalek, 1; Zeb. 116b) At the conquest of that 
city by the Israelites, Rahab became a sincere prose- 
lyte to the cultof Yrwn. Shethen married Joshua 
and became the ancestress of eight priests who were 
prophets as well, Jeremiah among them, and of 
the prophetess Huldah (Meg. 14b). Rahab was also 
one of the proselyte women styled “the pious” 
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(“hasidot”; Midr. Tadshe, in Epstein, “ Mi-Kad- 
moniyyot ha- Yehudim,” Supplement, p. xliii.). The 
words “and the families of the house of them that 
wrought fine linen,” etc. (I Chron. iv. 21), are con- 
sidered by the Rabbis to refer to the house of Rahab 
(Ruth R. ii. 1). | 
The conversion of Rahab is regarded by the Rabbis 
as more complete than that of Jethro and Naaman; 
for while the latter two did not free themselves 
entirely from a belief in other gods, Rahab acknowl- 
edged that Yuwn was the only God both in heaven 
and on earth (Mek., 4c. ; Deut. R. ii. 19). This ac- 
knowledgment of Rahab called forth the admiration 
of God Himself, who said: “On earth thou couldest 
see with thine eyes that there is no other God be- 
sides Me; but to acknowledge also that I am the 
only God in heaven needs special faith. I promise 
thee, therefore, that one of thy descendants [refer- 
ring to Ezekiel] shall see what no prophet before 
him shall have seen” (comp. Ezek. i. 1); thus ma- 
king Ezekiel also one of Rahab’s descendants (Midr. 
Shemuel, in Yalk., Josh. 10). Rahab’s reward was 
alluded to by Hezekiah in his prayer for recovery 
from his sickness (comp. II Kings xx. 2), when he 
said that as Rahab was greatly recompensed for 
the rescue of only two men, he who rescued so 
many from idolatry certainly deserved some re- 


ward (Eccl. R. v. 2). 
E. C. M. SEL. 


RAHABI, DAVID: Indian calendar-maker; 
born in the state of Cochin about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. His father, Ezekiel Rahabi, 
was one of the wealthiest merchants there; and 
when he died (1771) David took over the manage- 
ment of his business, devoting, however, consider- 
able time to his studies also. He is known through 
his work “Ohel Dawid” (Amsterdam, 1785), which 
treats of the origin of the Hebrew calendar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1840, pp. 710-711. 
J: F. 
RAHAMIM, NISSIM: Turkish rabbinical wri- 

ter; lived at Smyrna; died there 1828. He was the 

author of a Hebrew work entitled * Har ha-Mor" 

(Salonica, 1835), consisting of sermons and disserta- 

tions on Maimonides (Hazan, “ Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelo- 

moh,” p. 250). 

D. M. Fr. 
RAHEM NA ‘ALAW: Adirgeof the Sephar- 

dim, chanted by those taking part in the sevenfold 

processional circuit around the bier before interment 

(see HAKKAFOT), as depicted in the print by Picart, 

1723, reproduced in JEw. Excxc. iii. 498 (see also 

FuxERAL Rrres). In accordance with the tone of 

pious resignation pervading the Jewish funeral cere- 

mony (* Zidduk ha-Din”), the melody to which this 
dirge is chanted breathes a distinct note of prayer- 
ful hope. The same chant is used also for the long 
hymn by Solomon ibn Gabirol, each stanza of which 
commences “ Elohim Eli Attah,” prefixed as a “ re- 
shut” (see KERoBoT) to the ancient prayer “ Nish- 
mat kol hai,” in the morning service of the Day of 

Atonement, according to the Sephardic ritual. The 

melody is by many deemed to be of more modern 

origin than the majority of the chants preserved in 
the tradition of that ritual. 


Rahmer 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 411; D. A. de pon, 
Ancient Melodies of the Sephardic Titar qu. pp. Y. 23. and 
No. 70, London, 1857; S, Naumbourg, Hécueil de Chants Re- 


ligieu: v, No. 57, Paris, 1874; Cohen and Davis, Voice of Prayer 


and Praise, No. 260, London, 1899. 

A. F. L. C. 

RAHMER, MORITZ: German rabbi; born 
Dec. 12, 1887, at Rybnik, Prussian Silesia; died at 
Magdeburg March 2, 1904. After studying at the 
seminary of Breslau (1854-62) he was called to Thorn 
(1862) as preacher and rabbi; subsequently he went to 
Magdeburg (1867), where he officiated until his death. 
Among his writings are the following: “ Ueber die 
Einleitung zu Maimonides’ Mischnacommentar ” 
(Breslau, 1860); “Die Hebrüischen Traditionen in 
den Werken des Hieronymus” (zd. 1861; continued 

1 “Ben Chananja,” 1864, and in * Monatsschrift,” 
xiv., xvi., xvii.); ^Hebrüisches Gebetbuch für die 
Israelitische Jugend ” (6th ed., 1890); and “ Hierony- 
mus’ Commentar zu den Zwölf Kleinen Propheten” 
(Berlin, 1902). He was editor of the *Jüdisches 
Litteraturblatt? from 1873 until his death, of the 
* [sraelitische Wochenschrift” from 1878 to 1895, 
and of several volumes of a “Predigtmagazin” 
(1878). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brann, Gesch. des Breslauer Jiidiseh-The- 
ologischen Seminars, 1905: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. March, 1904. 


" S. O. 


RAIMUCH (REMOCH), ASTRUC: Physi- 
. clan of Fraga in the fourteenth century. As an 
Orthodox Jew he visited Benveniste ibn Labi of 
Saragossa and other prominent Jews; but in 1391 
he renounced his religion, taking thename of Fran- 
cisco Dias-Corni, and endeavored to convert his 
former Jewish friends, among them En-Shealticl 
Bonfos, probably a son of the physician Isaac Bon- 
fos b. Shealtiel of Falces. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter sent by Remoch to En-Shealtiel, in 
Efodi's epistle Al Tehi, Appendix: Geiger, Das Judenthum 
und Seine Gesch. iii. 105; Gritz, Gesch. vili. 85 et seq. 


8. M. K. 


RAIN.—Biblical Data: Palestine did not re- 
quire such laborious artificial irrigation as Egypt; 
Yirwiar supplied it with “ water of the rain of heaven” 
(Deut. xi, 11), The harvests were regarded as the gift 
of Yuwn, since they depended on rain cominy at the 
proper time. Yuwu revealed His might by giving 
or withholding rain (Zech. x. 1; Job xxxvi. 27 et 
seq.), which He caused to fall in some places and 
denied to others (Amos iv. 7). Abundant and sca- 
sonable rain is promised to the people as a reward for 
faithfully keeping the commandments (Lev. xxvi. 
4; Deut. xi. 18 et seq., xxviii. 12; Jer. v. 24; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 26). Israel's sins, on the other hand, cause 
the course of nature to be disarranged (Jer. v. 25), 
and Yuwi punishes the people's iniquity by with- 
holding rain (Deut. xi. 17, xxviii. 28 e£ seg.). The 
favor of the king is *as a cloud of the latter rain" 
(Prov. xvi. 15). The farmer longs especially for the 
“latter rain” (Job xxix. 28). Cant. ii. 11 e£ seg. de- 
scribes the awakening of nature after the winter 
rains. See PALESTINE. 

E. G. II. I. DE. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The source of 
rain is in dispute in the Talmud. R. Eliezer held 
the opinion that all the world drank the water of 
the ocean, quoting, “ There went up a mist from the 
earth, and watered the whole face of the ground" 
(Gen.ii.6). “The clouds,” he explained, * ‘sweeten’ 
the salt water of the ocean." R. Joshua thought 
clouds are formed like bottles; they open their 
mouths to receive the water from the heights, and 
then they sprinkle the earth as through a sieve, with 
a hairbreadth space between the drops (Ta‘an. 9b). 

When rain is spoken of in rabbinical works, it re- 
fers only to that of Palestine, unless otherwise speci- 
fied. The “yoreh” (early rains) fall in Heshwan, and 
the “malkosh” (later rains) in Nisan. R. Jose says 
the yoreh are due in Kislew (Ta'an. 6b). 

The most convenient times for rain are Wednes- 
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day night and Friday night, when the people re- 
main at home. Rain on Friday disturbs shopping 
in preparation for Sabbath (Ta‘an. 8b, 25a; Rashi 
ad loc.). 

On the last day of Sukkot the people observed the 
wind for indications of the following year’s rain. 

The pilgrims in Jerusalem watched 

Signs of 

Rain. in the Temple: if it drifted toward 
the north, there would be plenty of 
rain: if toward the south, the rains would be scanty 
(Yoma 21b). R. Hisda said that after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple the southern winds no longer 
brought rain (B. B. 25b). 

Scarcity of rain is attributed to the stoppage 
of the contributions of tithes, resulting in famine 
and loss of business. Tithe-giving causes the win- 
dows of heaven to open and the outpouring of the 
blessing of rain (Mal. iii. 10). R. Johanan said rain- 
less heavens follow the people who fail to keep 
their promise to give alms, quoting, “ Whoso boast- 
eth himself of a false gift is like clouds and wind 
without rain ” (Prov. xxv. 14; Ta‘an. 7b, 8b). 

The heathen, in the event of a drought, sacrificed 
human life to appease the anger of their idol; their 
priest selected the victim indicated by a dream (‘Ab. 
Zarah 5a). The Jewish remedy was prayer. The high 
priest on Yom Kippur prayed for healthful, rainy 
seasons (Yoma 58b). Shemini ‘Azeret is the water's 
judgment day (R. H. i. 2), when Grsirew (the rain- 
prayer) is recited in the ‘Amidah at Musaf, before 
the phrase “ Mashshib ha-ruah u-morid ha-gashem.” 

It is interpolated in the benediction 

Prayers of the resurrection, inasmuch as rain 
for Rain. revives the products of nature (Ber. 
v. 2, 88a). The insertion of “Tal u- 

matar” in the ninth benediction of Shemoneh ‘ Esreh 
is known as the “request” or “solicitation ” (* she'e- 
lah”) for rain. In Palestine the she’elah prayer is 
first recited on the 7th of Tishri. R. Gamaliel set this 
date so that the pilgrims whose homes were in the 
east might, on returzing from Jerusalem, have fif- 
teen days after Sukkot in which to reach the Eu- 
phrates (Ta‘an. i. 8). Beyond Palestine the she'elah 
does not begin until the sixtieth day after the au- 
tumnal equinox (7.e., during the twentieth century 
on Dec. 5; Ta‘an. 10a) Both interpolations are 
omitted from the first day of Passover till the next 
Shemini ‘Azeret, as rain in summer causes injury to 
the harvest. In countries where rain is beneficial 
during the summer, the rain-prayer is inserted at 
the end of the sixteenth benediction (Shomea‘ Te- 
fillah), including a country even as large as Spain 
or Germany (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 117, 2). 

The Jews who went to Brazil in the first half of 
the seventeenth century (probably 1642-46) found 
that the rainy season there occurred at a different 
time in the year; they therefore addressed a ques- 
tion to R. Hayyim Shabbethai of Salonica as to the 
necessity of changing the time of the rain-prayers 
from winter to summer to meet the conditions of 
the Brazilian climate. R. Hayyim decided that the 
rain-prayer might be omitted in winter and might 
be inserted at Shomea‘ Tefillah (“Torat Hayyim,” 
iii., No. 8, Salonica, 1718-22). This is the first casu- 
istic record of American Jewry. 


the drift of the smoke from the altar 


A series of fast-days follow if the rainy season 
is delayed. The fast-days are known as 172 
(“Sheni Hamishshi we-Sheni”; that is, Monday, 
Thursday, and Monday). If the rain fails to come 
by the 17th of Heshwan the pious observe the three 

fast-days; if the rain has not come by 
Fast-Days the ist for Kislew, the bet din decrees 
for Rain. additional public fasts on the same 
day for three successive weeks. In 
case this remains ineffective, the bet din decrees an- 
other three-day fast, with all the regulations of the 
Yom Kippur fast-day, each beginning from the pre- 
vious evening. If these do not avail, the bet din 
decrees seven more fast-days in which shofar-blow- 
ing takes place. The ceremony is conducted in the 
public square of the town, and the elder of the con- 
gregation preaches humiliation (Ta‘an. i. 4-7, ii. 1). 
When rain falls on the fast-day, the day is ended by 
the recitation of full Hallel. The benediction for 
needed rain is, * We thank Thee, O Lord, for every 
drop of rain which Thou causest to descend upon 
us” (Ber. 59b). 

Honi ha-Me'aggel was the most successful in pray- 
ing for rain in the Second Temple period. But he 
would not pray against an excess of rain, saying, "I 
have a tradition not to pray against overabundance.” 
Once, however, when the people urged him to pray 
for the cessation of rain which caused damage, he 
prayed: “O Master of the Universe! Thy people 
Israel, whom Thou hast delivered from Egypt, can 
bear neither too much good nor too much evil; they 
can stand neither Thy wrath nor Thy overabundant 
blessings. May it please Thee, O Lord, to stop the 
rain ” (Ta‘an. 28a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shihan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 55-5. For 


the prayers for rain and for the cessation of rain, with a list 
of special psalms, see Baer, * Abodat Y israel (Ródelheim, 1868). 


W. B. J. D. E. 


RAINBOW (nwp).—Biblical Data: This phe- 
nomenon of nature is mentioned but rarely in the 
Old Testament. The beauty of the rainbow is 
dwelt upon (Ecclus, [Sirach] xliii. 11 e? seg., l. 7), 
and the glory surrounding YHWH is compared to 
the splendor of the rainbow (Ezek. i. 28; comp. Rev. 
iv. 8, x. 1). A poetic interpretation, based on an- 
cient mythological ideas, has been given to the rain- 
bow in connection with the story of the Flood. 
When the waters subsided, God placed the rainbow 
in heaven in token of the covenant He had made 
with Noah (Gen. ix. 12 e£ seg.) The rainbow is 
Yuwn’s immense bow of war (“my bow”). This 
idea may be compared with the conception of the 
flashes of lightning as Yuwu’sarrows (Ps. vii. 18 et 
seg.; Hab. iii. 11) If Yuww lays aside His bow 
and hangs it in the clouds, it isasign that Hisanger 
has subsided; on beholding it men may feel assured 
that the storm is past and that no flood will come. 
These mythological conceptions are of course very 
ancient. They are found in India, where the bow is 
Indra's weapon, which he lays aside after his battle 
with the demons. The Arabs also regard the rain- 
bow as Kuzah’s bow, which he hangs in the clouds 
when he has finished shooting. The legend of the 
rainbow is not found in any of the fragments of the 
Gilgamesh epic. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 


Ras 
Rameses 


—In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud 
classes the rainbow with other things created at 
twilight on the last day of Creation (Pes. 54a), as 
the Rabbis were disinclined to believe that the laws 
of nature were changed after Creation. Nahmani- 
des, in his commentary on the Pentateuch, says: 
" We are forced to accept the view of the Greek 
scientists that the rainbow is the natural result of 
the sun's reflection on the clouds." "The literal 
translation of *Kashti natatti be-‘anan” (My bow 
havelset in the cloud) indicates that the rainbow 
was already an established institution; but it there- 
upon assumed a new róle asa “token” of God's 
covenant with the earth against the Flood. "The 
token shows that Heaven’s wrath ceased, the ends 
of the bow pointing downward, as the warrior low- 
ers his bow on declaring peace (:0.). 

The rainbow is a sign of censure and a reminder 
that the wickedness of mankind is deserving of 
punishment. The virtue of the righteous is sup- 
posed to protect his generation from evil, and the 
appearance of the rainbow is a reproach to the com- 
munity, as it shows that there were none worthy of 
such protection (Ket. 77b). The rainbow is the rev- 
elation of God’s glory on earth, and to show due 
respect one must not gaze at the rainbow, just as 
etiquette forbids one to gaze at a high official (Hag. 
16a). R. Joshua b. Levi thought that on seeing the 
rainbow one should fall on his face in reverence, as 
did Ezekiel when he saw “the appearance of the 
bow that is in the cloud ” (Ezek. i. 28). The Rabbis 
of Palestine, however, censured the custom, as to 
kneel before the rainbow savors too much of 
heathenism; but they approved the custom of re- 
citing the benediction, “ Praised be He who remem- 
bereth the covenant” (Ber. 59a). The full text of 
this benediction is: “Praised be the Lord our God, 
the King of the Universe, who remembereth the 
covenant and is faithful in His covenant, and main- 


taineth His word.” 
W. B. J. D. E. 


RA’IS : Until the timeof Mahmud II., the title 
of the presiding officer or head of a community in 
Egypt. Each Judæo-Egyptian community had its 
own ra'is who was recognized by the calif and 
who exercised both spiritual and judicial functions, 
being empowered to appoint or confirm the presi- 
dent and hazzan, and to inflict punishment for 
crime. This official, who was termed “nagid” by 
the Jews, received a regular salary from the commu- 
nity, in addition to fees for executing legal papers. 
The office is said to have been introduced into Jew- 
ish communities by the daughter of a calif of 
Bagdad. Maimonides is called ra’is by all of the 
Arabic historians who mention him. See EGYPT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. vi. 258, 302. 


J. S. O. 


RAKOWER (BLOCH), JOSEPH B. DAVID 
TEBELE: Polish rabbi and Hebraist; died in Ei- 
benschiitz, Moravia, Nov., 1707. He was rabbi of 
Kibensehtitz, whither he had removed from Cracow. 
Heis chiefly known as the author of “ Leshon Naki,” 
one of the best Hebrew “ letter-writers ” of the earlier 
period. It first appeared in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 


in 1689, and was several times reprinted, entire and | 
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in part. Rakower wrote also a work entitled * Mer- 

kebet ha-Mishnah," which remained in manuscript, 

and at the end of which is described a contlagration 

which took place in Plock. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 129; Orient, Lit. x. 504- 
505; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 5980; idem, Bibliograph- 


isches Handbuch über die Theoretische und Praktische 
aba für Hebrdisehe Sprachkunde, No. 1614, Leipsic, 


02) 

E. C. P. Wr. 

RAKOWSKI, ABRAHAM ABEL: Austrian 
author; born at Maryampol, Austrian Galicia, Dec., 
1855. He studied Talmud under his father (who 
was a rabbi) and was educated privately in Hebrew 
and modern languages. Since 1872 Rakowski has 
been a frequent contributor to Hebrew journals, cs- 
pecially to “ Ha-Zefirah.” He has published the fol- 
lowing: “ Niddehe Yisrael,” a translation of Philipp- 
son’s novel upon the subject of the Maranos in 
Spain (Warsaw, 1875); “ Hoter mi-Geza‘ Yishai,” a 
translation of Disraeli's romance * David Alroy " (id, 
1880); *Ha-Nekamah," a historical narrative (7d. 
1883). The following appeared in “ Ha-Asif”: 
* Nispeh belo Mishpat," a historical novel (1884); 
“Lel ha-Pesah,” a story of the Prague ghetto (1884); 
“Ta‘alumot ha-Mikroskop," a humorous story 
(1884) ; * Dibre Hakamim,” a collection of pithy say- 
ings and citations from universal literature (1884); 
* Min ha-Mezar," a story of the ghetto of Prague 
(transl. from Auerbach ; 1884) ; * Ha-Kesef,” a history 
of the development of money and of its influence 
upon culture, political economy, and commerce 
(1885); * Takkanot Hanhagat ha-Yehudim " (1880); 
“Debar Elohenu Yakum le-‘Olam,” an epitome of 
the history of Semitic nations during the Biblical 
ages (1886); “Zaken wa-Yeled,” a translation from 
the Polish of Okanski (1886); “ Mirtala,” a transla- 
tion from Orzhesko (1888). By 1895 Rakowski had 
become a prosperous merchant at Zambraw, Rus- 
sian Poland. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, Warsaw, 1859 ; Zeit- 
lin, Bibl. Post-ATendels. 
H. R. I. WAR. 


RAM. See MEIR BEN SAMJEL. 
RAM. Sec SHEEP. . 


RAMAH (RAMATH or RAMATHA): Word 
(meaning “height”) of frequent occurrence as an 
element in the place-names of the mountain districts. 
of Palestine; as, Ramath-lehi; Ramath- or Ramoth- 
negeb; Ramath- or Ramoth-gilead; and Ramath- 
mizpeh. It oceurs also in the form of Rama- 
thaim. In addition, there area number of different. 
towns designated simply Ramah. 

1. Ramah in Asher (Josh. xix. 29): Probably the 
present Ramiya, southeast of Tyre, a small but very 
ancient village. 

2. Ramah in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 86): Fortified 
place, probably the present Er-Rameh, 12 kilo- 
meters southwest of Safed, and favorably situated 
in a well-watered region. 

3. Ramah in Benjamin: Mentioned together with 
Gibeon (Josh. xviii. 25) as being north of Jerusalem, 
near Gibeah or Geba (Judges xix. 18; Isa. x. 29), 
and near the boundary-line between Judah and 
Israel. Baasha of Israel fortified it in order to close 
the road from Jerusalem to the north (I Kings xv. 
17 et seq. ; II Chron. xvi. 1 e£ seq.), but Asa of Judah 
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immediately razed the works (I Kings xv. 22). Ac- 
cording to the “Onomasticon” of Eusebius, it was 
6 Roman miles from Jerusalem, opposite Beth-el. It 
undoubtedly corresponds to the present village of 
Al-Ram, on the road from Jerusalem to Nablus, and 
9 kilometers north of Jerusalem. Reference to this 
tamah is intended in Jer. xxxi. 15, Judges iv. 5, and 
Hosea v. 8, although it is a moot point whether it is 
identical with the birthplace of Samuel (see Ramah 
No. 4). 

4. The native place of Samuel. In I Sam. i. 1, 
the place is called Ramathaim, but elsewhere Ra- 
mah; the Septuagint, however, always uses the first 
form. According to I Sam. ix. 5, Samuel’s home 
lay in the territory of Zuph, so that his father is 
called a Zuphite (see RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM); the ad- 
dition, “of Mount Ephraim,” shows that this terri- 
tory and Ramah were situated on the mountain of 
Ephraim, in the southern part, on the frontier of 
Benjamin. In like manner, it is clear from I Mace. 
i. 84 (‘Padaueiv) that Ramathaim was farther north 
than Ramah No. 3, for according to this passage 
Ramah, like Ephraim and Lydda, was originally 
part of the Samaritan territory, not being incorpo- 
rated with Judea until 145 B.c., so that Eusebius 
places Ramah in the vicinity of Diospolis (see Lyp- 
pa). The tomb of Samuel, which according to the 
Biblical account was in Ramah (I Sam. xxv. 1), is 
by current tradition pointed out in “ Nabi Samwil”; 
the latter place, however, is certainly not Ramah, but 
corresponds to the ancient Mizpeh in Benjamin. No 
definite identification of Ramah has yet been made. 
Ramallah, a large Christian village west of Al-Birah, 
has been suggested, but this does not agree with the 
statements in the “Onomasticon.” The site is more 
probably that of Rentis, about 15 kilometers east 
of Lydda; or Bet Ramah, somewhat east of that 
place. 

E. G. U. I. Be. 


RAMATH-LEHI: Place on the frontier be- 
tween Judah and Philistia; mentioned only in the 
story of Samson (Judges xv. 9, 14, 17). The name, 
'"n5 non (= “Jaw-Bone Height"), is explained by 
the tradition that Samson slew there 1,000 Philis- 
tines with the jaw-bone of an ass and then cast the 
bone away. More probably the hill was so called 
because of its peculiar form. The name of the spring 
‘En ha-Kore (= “Partridge Spring”), which flows 
past the hill, is explained by legend to mean the 
“Spring of the Caller” (“Kore”) because it was in 
answer to Samson's prayer that Yuwu cleft the jaw- 
bone, sending forth a well of water. The scene of 
the Samson stories was laid in the vicinity of Tim- 
nath and Zareah, in the present Wadi al-Sarar. It 
is also stated that Ramath-lehi lay near the chasm of 
Etam. Since the place is called X«yóv in the Sep- 
tuagint, it has been identified with the site of Khir- 
bat al-Siyar, south of Wadi al-Sarar (“Z. D. P. V." 
X. 1592 et seq.). 

E. G. II. I. Bx. 


RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM : Birthplace of Sam- 
uel according to the present text of I Sam. i. 1, 
Which, however, is corrupt. The usual interpreta- 
tion, * Ramathaim of the Zophites," is an impossible 
one, since it would be contrary to Hebrew linguistic 
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usage to regard “Zophim” as qualifying “ Rama- 
thaim.” The reading must be, therefore, “a man 
of Ramathaim [or “of the Ramathites”], a Zophite 
of Mount Ephraim." Zuph is, according to I Sam. 
ix. 5, a district south of Ephraim, on the frontier 
of Benjamin. No details are given regarding its sit- 
uation, but according to I Sam. i. 1, Samuel’s na- 
tive city, Ramathaim, lay in this district. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 

RAMBAM. See Moses B. MAIMON. 


RAMBAN. See MOSES B. NAHMAN. 


RAMESES: 1. Egyptian city; one of the 
"treasure cities? built by the Israelites in their 
servitude (Ex. i. 11: “Raamses”); the point from 
which they started on their journey through the 
wilderness (Ex. xii. 87). Further, the northeast di- 
vision of Egypt contained a region known as the 
“land of Rameses” (Gen. xlvii. 11). There the 
migrating Israelites were settled, “in the land of 
Goshen ? (Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 4, e£ al.). The addi- 
tion of the Septuagint to Gen. xlvi. 28—“ to the city 
Heroopolis,” preceding the words “into the land 
of Goshen "—seems to include the city of Pithom 
(Heropolis, Heroo[n]polis) in this region, while the 
passages concerning Rameses as the starting-point 
of the Exodus extend its boundary so far to the east 
that “land of Goshen” and “land of Rameses” 
would seem to be synonymous. "The latter name 
seems to be derived from the famous King Rameses 
IL, who, by digging a canal and founding cities, 
extended the cultivable land of Goshen, formerly 
limited to the country at the mouth of the modern 
Wadi Tumilat, over the whole valley to the Ditter 
Lakes. Less probable is it that the “land of Ram- 
eses ” is to be limited to that part of the region that 
was newly colonized by Rameses II. ` 

The city of Rameses betrays its builder and the 
date of its foundation by its name; from Ex. xii. 37 
and Num, xxxiii. 3, 5 it may be concluded that it 
was situated one day's journey west of Succoth— 
the modern Tell al-Maskhutah or its vicinity. Con- 
sequently it ought to be not far from the entrance 
into the Wadi Tumilat, near the modern Tell al- 
Kabir. There is, however, so far, no epigraphic 
support for this assumption, and the various ruins 
identified with Rameses (Tell Abu Sulaiman; Tell 
al-Maskhutah; see above for its identity with Suc- 
coth) have not confirmed it. The inscriptions of 
Rameses II. mention various colonies—one being 
called * House of Rameses,” in Nubia, not far from 
Tanis—but only once such a city in or near Goshen. 


"This place, where, in the twenty-first year of Ram- 


eses II., the treaty of peace and alliance between 
Egypt and the Hittites was made, was probably 
the Biblical Rameses; but an exact determination of 
its situation can not yet be furnished (comp. Na- 
ville, *'The Store-City of Pithom and the Route of 
the Exodus,” 1884). 

2. Egyptian king; the founder of the city of 
Rameses and of Pithom (comp. Ex. i. 11), who 
would, consequently, seem to be the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. This king, the second of his name (Egyp- 
tian, Ra‘mes-su; Ra‘-mes-es), and the third ruler of 
the Egyptian dynasty, succeeded his father, Sethos 
I., in early youth and reigned for almost sixty-seven 
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years. Concerning him, under the name Sesostris 
(possibly confounded with a king of the twelfth 
dynasty), the Greek writers tell stories of great con- 
quests in Asia, Europe, and Africa; the monuments 
narrate, however, that he waged only one serious 
war, that with the Hittite empire, in Asia Minor and 
Syria, and that this long war, followed by a mar- 
riage with the daughter of the “great king of the 
Hittites,” had no other result than to confirm him 
in the possession of his modest inheritance—Pales- 
tine and half of Phenicia. The frequent representa- 
tions of the same few victories, especially that at 
Kadesh on the Orontes (celebrated also in a lengthy 
epic erroneously ascribed to Pentaur), seem to have 
given to later generations a false impression of Ram- 
eses’ achievements. The king was quantitatively 
the greatest Egyptian builder, and the Ramesseum 
(called the tomb of Osymandyas by Diodorus, after 
the second, official name of Rameses II., User-ma' |t]- 
n-ré‘), with its colossal statues, the temples at 
Luxor, Abydos, Abu Simbel in Nubia, etc., belongs 
to the grandest constructions of ancient Egypt; 
many other monuments, however, were only usurped 
by this indefatigable builder. The colonization of 
Goshen and the digging of canals from the Nile to 
the Bitter Lakes (but hardly to the Red Sea!) formed 
another great monument of this Pharaoh. His 


sepulcher is in the valley of the royal tombs at 
Thebes; his mummy is in the museum of Cairo, 


E. C. W. M. M. 


RAMI B. EZEKIEL: Babylonian amora of the 
third generation; younger brother of Judah b. Eze- 
kiel, the founder of the Academy of Pumbedita. 
He studied under his father, Ezekiel (Sanh. 80b). 
Disregarding the opinion of his brother Judah that 
it was a sin to leave Babylon for Palestine, Rami 
went to Bene-Berak (a city southeast of Joppa), 
where Akiba's academy had once stood, and there 
he became convinced that Palestine was indeed a 
land flowing with milk and honey (Ket. 111b). He 
subsequently returned to Babylonia, however, and 
corrected many of the sayings which his brother 
Judah had cited in the names of Rab and Samuel: 
“Harken not to the sayings quoted by my brother 
in the name of Rab [or Samuel], for Rab [or Sam- 
uel] spake thus” (Ket. 21a, 60a, 76b; Hul. 44a). 
Rami occasionally quotes a baraita (Shab. 188a; 
‘Er. 14b, 58b). He had friendly relations with Rab 
Huna (Shab. 188b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 348; Gratz, 

Gesch. iv. 297. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

RAMI B. HAMA: Babylonian amora of the 
third generation; & pupil of R. Hisda, and a fellow 
student of Raba, who was somewhat his junior (B. 
B. 19b; Suk. 29a; comp. Rabbinowitz, * Varie Lec- 
tiones”). He frequently addressed questions to R. 
Hisda (Ket. 86b; Yoma 58a; Pes. 97b; ‘Er. 8b, 73a). 
R. Hisda once asked him a question to which Rami 
found an answer in a mishnah; R. Hisda thereupon 
rewarded him by rendering him a personal service 
(B. K. 20a, b). He was also associated with R. 
Nahman, whom he often endeavored to refute (' Er. 
94b; B. M. 65a; Hul. 359a) Rami married the 
daughter of his teacher Hisda; when he died, at an 


early age, his colleague Raba married his widow. 
Raba declared that his premature death was a punish- 
ment for having affronted Manasseh b. Tablifa, a 
student of the Law, by treating him asan ignoramus 
(Ber. 47b). Rami b. Hama was possessed of rare 
mental acuteness, but Raba asserted that his un- 
usual acumen led him to reach his conclusions too 
hastily. He attempted to decide questions inde- 
pendently, and would not always search for a mish- 
nah or baraita to support an opinion. His pupil 
Isaac b. Judah left him, therefore, to study under 
R. Sheshet, saying that although a decision might 
apparently be based on correct reasoning, it must 
be ignored if a mishnah or a baraita could be found 
that contradicted it; buta decision rendered in agree- 
ment with a mishnah or a baraita does not become 
invalid, even where another mishnah or baraita can 
be cited in opposition toit (Zeb. 96b). Rami b. Hama's 
daughter married R. Ashi (Bezah 29b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 343. 
Ww. B, J. Z. L. 


RAMI B. TAMRE: Dabylonian amora of the 
third generation; a native of Pumbedita, and proba- 
bly a pupil of R. Judah. He once went to Sura on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement, and attracted at- 
tention by conduct which was not regarded as per- 
missiblethere. According to Hul. 110a, b, he justi- 
fied his behavior, when brought before R. Hisda, by 
citing a saying of R. Judah’s, thereby proving him- 
self an acute scholar. In the same passage he is 
identified with Rami b. Dikuli, who transmits a say- 
ing of Samuel in Yeb. 80a. In another passage he 
is designated as the father-in-law of Rami b. Dikuli 
(Men. 29b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 344. 

W. B. J.Z L o 
RAMOTH-GILEAD: One of the cities of ref- 
uge, in the east-Jordan district, in the tribe of Gad; 
apportioned to the Levites (Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 38; 
Deut. iv. 48; I Chron. vi. 80. When Solomon di- 
vided the country into districts, Ramoth-gilead was 
made the center of one of them and the seat of a 
governor (I Kings iv. 18). In the Syrian wars Ben- 
hadad captured it from the Israelites as an impor- 
tant frontier post, and Ahab was killed in an at- 
tempt to recapture it (I Kings xxii. 8 et seg.). His 
son Joram succeeded in taking it (II Kings viii. 28 
et seq.), and had returned to Jezreel to recover from 
his wounds when Jehu was proclaimed king in 
Ramoth-gilead (II Kings ix. 1 et seg.). The subse- 
quent history of the city is unknown, but probably 
it soon fell again into the hands of the Syrians. Ac- 
cording tothe * Onomasticon " of Eusebius, Ramoth 
was fifteen Roman miles west of Philadelphia, a 
localization which seems to indicate the present Al- 
Salt, about 10 kilometers south of the Jabbok, and 
which has, therefore, frequently been identified with 
Ramoth-gilead. Al-Salt, however, was the ancient 
Gedor, and Ramoth-gilead can hardly have been so 
farsouth. "The city for whose possession the Syr- 
ians and Israelites were continually fighting lay 
near the frontier, and consequently in the northern 
part of the east-Jordan district. The reference in I 
Kings iv. 18 also points to a site in the north. As 
the governor of Ramoth-gilead ruled over the dis- 
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trict of Argob in Bashan, be can not have had his 
capital south of Jabbok. There were, moreover, two 
other governors farther south, so that Al-Ramtah, 
11 kilometers southeast of Dar‘at, and Raimun, west 
of Jerash, have been proposed as the site of the city. 
It is also frequently identified with Mizpeh-gilead, 
since a Ramath-mizpeh is mentioned in Josh. xiii. 
26; but this identification is doubtful. See MIZPAH. 
E. G. H. I. Be. 


RAMS HORN. See SHOFAR. 


RAMSGATE: Seaside resort on the Kentish 
coast of England. This small town owes its im- 
portance in modern Anglo-Jewish history to its con- 
nection with Sir Moses Montefiore, who in 1880 pur- 
chased the East Cliff estate there as his country- 
scat. A small community of Jews was already in 
existence, but the nearest synagogue and established 
congregation were those of Canterbury. One of 
the first uses to which Montefiore put his newly 
acquired estate was to build a synagogue, which 
he opened to all comers. The foundation-stone was 
laid in 1881, and the building was consecrated 
two years afterward. 
Emanuel Myers, were appointed ministers. Sir 
Moses became president of the synagogue, and a 
regular attendant at its services when at Ramsgate; 


and it was his invariable custom to extend the hos- 
pitalities of East Cliff Lodge to all visitors from 


London whom he recognized at his place of wor- 
ship. When his wife, Lady Judith, died (1862), 
she was buried in the synagogue grounds; and over 
her grave was erected a white-domed mausoleum, 
being a facsimile of the historic tomb of Rachel. 
This mausoleum is not the only Jewish memorial 
of Lady Judith with which her husband endowed 
Ramsgate. Seven years after her death he founded 
the Judith Montefiore Theological College, “to pro- 
mote the study and advancement of the holy Law 
ana general Hebrew literature.” The first princi- 


pal of this college was the eminent Orientalist L. 


Lówe, who had accompanied Sir Moses on many of 
his missions to the East; and learned men were in- 
vited from various parts of Europe to devote their 
declining days to the objects for which the institu- 
tion was founded. At the same time a valuable 
library was accumulated. When Sir Moses died the 
institution passed into the trusteeship of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Congregation in London, which reor- 
ganized it under the principalship of the haham, M. 
Gaster. A department was added for the training of 
Jewish students and of candidates for the ministry. 
This department and a portion of the Montefiore Li- 
brary have since been transferred to Jews’ College. 

The Judith Montefiore Theological College has 
now reverted to its original uses as a place of study 
for retired scholars. Two hours every morning and 
every afternoon are devoted to this object; and 
monthly lectures are delivered, on the first Sunday 
in the month, to which the public are admitted. 
The principal collegian is the Rev. J. Chotzner; 
and the librarian is the Rev. G. S. Belasco, who is 
also the minister of the synagogue. 

The present Jewish population of Ramsgate is 
180; but this is largely increased during the holiday 
season. In the summer of 1903 the Union of Jewish 


Two brothers, Isaac and 


Literary Societies held its first summer assembly 
at Ramsgate. See JUDITH MONTEFIORE COLLEGE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lucien Wolf, Biography of Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, pp. 51 et seq.; Jewish Year Book, 1908; Reports of 
the Judith Montefiore College, 1893 et seq.; J. Q. R. 1902 et 
seq.; Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the 
Montefiore Library. Lu 


RAN. See Nissi B. REUBEN GERONDI. 

RANDAR or ARENDATOR (Polish, Are- 
darz; probably from the French “rendeur” [used 
as early as the fourteenth century for “tenant” ], 
the medieval Latin ‘“arrendatarius,” “arrendator,” 
“yenderius”): Name originally applied to the tenants 
of a fee-farm, or even of an entire village, in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Little Russia, as well as in the Slavic 
portions of Austria. Subsequently the name was 
applied also to the tenants of mills and taverns on 
the highways or within the boundaries of the cities. 
These tenants are still found throughout Poland in 
districts where there are few railways, Such tav- 
erns were and still are leased almost exclusively by 
Jews, and the Jewish tenant of the tavern has become 
a permanent personality in Polish literature. Under 
the name of “Jankiel” he figures as the type of 
submissiveness and of ever-ready helper in the works 
of famous Polish prose-writers (as Korzeniowski in 
“Speculator” and “Kollokacy”) and poets (like 


A. Mickiewicz in “ Pan Tadeusz ” ). 
The randar is always ready to give good advice, 


and is noted for his patriotism. He appears in an 
especially idealized form in the “Pan Tadeusz,” 
where, among various good qualities, there is as- 
cribed to him knowledge of the art of cymbal-play- 
ing, by which he delights the court of his master, 
the “soplicy.” In this poem his home is depicted as 
a storehouse for the arms of the Poles in 1819. In 
Russia also the Jews occasionally lease the taverns; 
in the nineteenth century not less than thirty-three 
regulations referring to such taverns were issued. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adam Mickiewicz, Pan Tadeusz, passim; W. 

Korolenko, Der Gerichtstag. Leipsic, n.d. ; Ha-Shahar, isi2, 

iii. 651-655; Ha-Shiloah, 1897, ii. 424-433: V. O. Levanda, in 

Sbornik, St. Petersburg, 1874; S. Orshanski, Yevrei v Rossyi, 

St. Petersburg, 1877. 

S. | S. O. 

RANDEGGER, MATER: Austrian education- 
ist; born at Randegg Feb. 9, 1780; died at Triest 
March 12, 1853. He was educated at home, at 
Lengau (Switzerland), at Fürth (Bavaria), and at 
Presburg, after which he accepted a position as in- 
structor in Vienna. Later he removed to Triest, 
where he opened a private school. He passed the 
remainder of his life at Triest, with the exception of 
the years from 1838 to 1847, spent in teaching at 
Fiume and Fiorenzuola. In 1832 and again in 1834 
he acted as rabbi during temporary vacancies occa- 
sioned by the deaths of two incumbents. 

Randegger maintained a correspondence with the 
leading rabbisand scholars of histime. Among his 
works may be mentioned “ Zinnat Dawid” (Vienna, 
1841) and “Haggadah” (zd. 1851), with an Italian 
translation by his daughter and annotations by 
himself. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schott, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1853, p. 333. 
S. F. T. H. 


RANGER, MORRIS: English financier; born 
in Hesse-Cassel about 1880; diedat Liverpool April, 


Ranschburg 
Raphael 


1887. He joined the Liverpool Exchange, and at 
one time was one of the largest cotton-speculators 
in the world, but later failed in business. The 
vastness of his transactions may be gathered from 
the fact that he spent about £100,000 per annum in 
brokerages and, commissions, and in the year of his 
failure turned over nearly £10,000,000. Ranger was 
prominently identified with Jewish affairs in Liver- 
pool. He exercised great benevolence and founded 
a scholarship at the Liverpool University. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. World, April 22, 1887. 


I G. L. 
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RANSCHBURG, PAUL: Hungarian psychia- 
trist; born at Raab Jan. 8, 1870. On taking his de- 
gree of M.D. at the University of Budapest in 1894, 
he was appointed assistant at the psychiatric clinic 
there. In 1899 he established a psychophysiological 
laboratory. 

Rauschburg's writings are as follows: “ Transi- 
torische Geistesstórungen," 1894; “Studien über 
den Werth der Hypnotisch-Suggestiven Therapie,” 
1895; “Hysterie im Greisenalter,” 1896; “ Experi- 
mentelle Beiträge zur Psychologie des Hysterischen 
Gcisteszustandes,” 1897; “Qualitative und Quanti- 
tative Veränderungen Geistiger Vorgiingeim Hohen 
Greisenalter,” 1899; * Psychotherapie,” 1900; “ Stu- 
dien über die Merkfähigkeit der Normalen, Neuras- 
thenischen und Geisteskranken,” 1901; “Schwach- 
befühigte und Schwachsinnige Schulkinder,” 1908; 
“Der Sporadische Kretinismus,” 1904; and “ Phy- 
siologische und Pathologische Psychologie des 
Kindes,” 1904. 

S. L. YV. 


RANSOHOFF, JOSEPH: American physi- 
cian; born in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 26, 1858. After 
graduating from the Medical College of Ohio (M.D. 
1874), he studied surgery at the universities of 
Würzburg, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London 
(F.R.C.S. 1877). Returning to his native city, he 
became, in 1879, professor of anatomy at the Med- 
ical College of Ohio; this chair he filled until 1902, 
when he was called to the chair of surgery in the 
same institution. In 1908 he was appointed a trus- 
tee of the University of Cincinnati, and he has been 
a member of the surgical staffs of the Cincinnati 
Jewish hospitals. He is a fellow of the American 
Surgical Society, of the American Academy of Med- 
icine, and of the Society for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Ransohoff has made a number of important con- 
tributions to the science of surgery in connection 
with diseases of the gall-bladder, the vermiform 
appendix, the brain, the kidneys, and the arteries 
(aneurisms). He has contributed to the “ Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Surgery,” the “Reference 
Handbook of Medical Sciences,” and “Surgery, by 


American Authors.” 
A. S. MAN. 


RANSOM (nmat/ mna): Captivity being con- 
sidered a punishment worse than starvation or death 
(B. B. 8b, based on Jer. xv. 2), to ransom a Jewish 
captive was regarded by the Rabbis as one of the 
most important duties of a Jewish community ; and 
such duty was placed above that of feeding or cloth- 
ing the poor. He who refrains from ransoming a 
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captiveis guilty of transgressing the commandments 
expressed or implied in Biblical passages such as 
the following: “Thou shalt not harden thy heart” 
(Deut. xv. 7); “Thou shalt not shut thine hand 
from thy poor brother” (75.); “Neither shalt thou 
stand against the blood of thy neighbor ” (Lev. xix, 
16); “He shall not rule with rigor over him in thy 
sight” (75. xxv. 638, R. V.); “Thou shalt open thy 
hand wide unto him” (Deut. xv. 8, 11); *. . . that 
thy brother may live with thee” (Lev. xxv. 36); 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (75. xix. 
18); “Deliver them that are drawn unto death” 
(Prov. xxiv. 11; Maimonides, “Yad,” Mattenot 
‘Aniyim, viii. 10; Shulhan 'Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 259, 
2). One who delayed in the work of ransoming a 
Jewish captive was placed in the category of the 
murderer (Yoreh De'ah, 252, 3). 

Any money found in the communal treasury, even 
though it had been collected for other purposes, 

might be utilized in ransoming cap- 

Urgency  tives. Not only the money collected 

of for the building of asynagogue might 

the Duty. be so used, but also the building mate- 

rials themselves might be sold and the 

money diverted to that end. If, however, the syn- 

agogue had already been erected it might not be sold 

for such purpose (B. B. 3b; “Yad,” Le. viii. 11; 
Yoreh De'ah, 252, 1; see DESECRATION). 

If there were several Jewish captives and the 
money in the communal treasury was not suflicient 
to ransom all of them, the cohen (priest) had to be 
redeemed first, and then the Levite, the Israelite, 
the bastard, the Natin (see NETHINIM), the prose- 
lyte, and the liberated slave in the order named. A 
learned man, however, even though a bastard, took 
precedence over a priest who was an ignoramus. A 
woman captive was to be released before a man 
captive, unless the captors were suspected of prac- 
tising pederasty. One’s mother takes precedence 
over all others in regard to release from captivity; 
and thereafter one is required to release himself, then 
his teacher, and then his father (Hor. 18a; comp. 
PRECEDENCE). ' 

. When a man and his wife were taken captive the 
court might sell the man's property, even against 
his will, for the purpose of redeeming his wife. 
The court might sellalso a captive's property for 
his own redemption, in spite of the captive's pro- 
test. If aman voluntarily sold himself into slavery, 
or was taken captive for debts he owed, the com- 
munity was obliged to pay his ransom the first and 
second times, but not the third time, unless his life 
was in danger. His children, however, were in any 
case to be redeemed after his death (Git. 46b). "The 
community was not obliged to liberate a convert 
from Judaism, even when his apostasy consisted in 
the fact that he gave up only one of the laws of the 
Jewish religion. A slave who had gone through 
the ceremony of the ritual bath and had lived as à 
Jew was to be liberated at the expense of the com- 
munity (* Yad,” l.e. viii. 14). 

In the tannaitic period it had already been found 
necessary to make provision against paying too 
high a ransom for Jewish captives, so as not to en- 
courage pirates in their nefarious practises. The 
ransom-money might not exceed the value of the 
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captive, if sold asa slave, or the price usually placed 
on captives (Git. 45a; “Yad,” Lc. viii. 12; Yoreh 
De‘ah, 252, 4). This law was relaxed 
in later times. A man might give all 
he possessed for his own release, or 
for that of his wife (see HUSBAND 
AND WIFE). The community was re- 
quired to pay all that was demanded 
for the ransom of a learned man or of a promising 
youth (comp. Git. 45a; Tos. s.v. “Delo”; ROSH 
ad loc. § 44; comp. Griitz, “ Gesch." 8d edi. vii. 175, 
where it is related that R. Meir of Rothenburg re- 
fused to be released for the large sum of 20,000 
marks, which the German Jews were willing to pay 
for his ransom, lest similar captures should be en- 
couraged thereby). The Rabbis forbade the assist- 
ance of captives in their attempts to escape, lest 
the treatment of captives generally should in conse- 
quence become more cruel (Git, 45a). See CAPTIVES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
pp. 96, 335, Philadelphia, 1896; Hamburger, R. D. T. ii. 82; 
Kol Bo, § 82, Fürth, 1782. 

Ww. B. J. H. G. 
RAPA, ELIJAH B. MENAHEM (ELIJAH 

RAPOPORT): Italian Talmudist of the sixteenth 

century. He was the author of *Be'er Mayim 

Hayyim” (Corfu, 1599), on Talmudic and other 

subjects, and “ Erez Hefez” (n.d.), on Biblical and 

Talmudic subjects. 


Provisions 
Against 
Excessive 
Ransom, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, p. 147, 
St. Petersburg, 1867-98. 
3. er A. 8S. W. 


RAPA (PORTO), MENAHEM ABRAHAM 
B. JACOB HA-KOHEN (MENAHEM RAPO- 
PORT): Italian rabbi and author; lived at Porto, 
in the district of Verona, and at Cremona; died 
Dec. 80, 1596. He was a descendant of the Rapa 
family, but he changed his name to RAPOPORT (2.¢., 
Rapa of Porto) Early in life Menahem went to 
Venice, where he studied Hebrew with the help of 
Elijah Bahur and medicine under Victor Trincavella, 
besides Talmud Xm the sciences generally (Reifman, 
in “Ha-Shahar,” ili. 858) He was proof-reader of 
Hebrew books dated at Venice. 

Rapa was a witness of the burning of the Talmud 
pursuant to the papal bull of 1553, and observed 
the date of the auto da fé as a fast-day for the rest 
of his life (see his *.Minhah Belulah,” p. 203b, Cre- 
mona, 1582). In 1574 he became rabbi of Cremona 
(Carmoly, /.c. p. T). 

Rapa was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Zofnat Pa'neah," Venice, 1555, on cryptography ; 
Eisenstadt, in “ Da‘at Kedoshim,” p. 144, attributes 
this book to another Menahem. (2) “ Ma'amar ‘al 
Mezi'ut ha-Shedim " (unpublished), on the existence 
of devils, (8) * Minhah Belulah," Cremona, 1582, 
commentary on the Pentateuch, with a preface of 
1,000 words, each beginning with the letter 3. (4) 
iesponsa (unpublished with the exception of the 
article “ Dagim,” which was printed in “ Pahad Yiz- 
hak”). He edited the “ Yalkut Shim‘oni,” Venice, 
1565. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 82, Wilna, 1852; 
J. Reifman, Toledot R. Menahem ha-Kohen, in Ha-Shahar, 
ii. 353 et seq.; Carmoly, Ha-'Orebim u-Bene Yonah, pp. 5 
et seq., Ródelheim, 1861; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedo- 


shim, p. 144, St. Petersburg, 1897-98. 
E. C. A. S. W. 


RAPA (PORTRAPA), SIMHAH BEN 
GERSHOM HA-KOHEN: Talmudic scholar and 
author of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
born at Porto, Italy; died at Vienna. He was a 
younger cousin of Menahem Abraham Rapa; when 
the latter changed his name to Rapoport, Simhah 
began to call himself Portrapa (Carmoly, “Ha- 
‘Orebim u-Bene Yonah,” p. 8). 

Rapa went to Venice, where he lived at the house 
of his cousin, and studied Talmud under Samuel 
Judah Katzenellen bogen, rabbiofthatcity. In 1598 
he settled at Prossnitz, Moravia; and thence moved 
to Vierna, where he remained till his death. He was 
the author of “Kol Simhah” (Prossnitz, 1602), a 
hymnal acrostic on Saturday. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Ha-'Orebim u-Bene Yonah, p. 8, 
Ródelheim, 1861. 
A. S. W. 


E. C. 
RAPHAEL (5x5) : One of the archangels. 
The word occurs as a personal name in I Chron. 
xxvi. 7 (A. V. and R. V. “Rephael”), but it is not 
found as the name of an angel in the canonical books, 
as are the names of Michael and Gabriel. This must 
be due to chance, however, since Raphael is an im- 
portant figure in the pre-Christian Apocrypha, while 
from the fact that he ranks immediately below the 
two angels just mentioned it may be concluded that 
he appeared in Jewish angelology shortly after 
them. The late Midrash Konen (Jellinek, “B. H.” 
ii. 27) states that he was once called Labiel, but 
there is no evidence in support of this statement. 
Raphael is one of the seven archangels who bring 
prayers before God (Tobit xii. 15), although he was 
not one of the six who buried Moses 
One of  (Targ. Yer. Deut. xxxiv. 6). In 
the Seven Enoch, xx. 1-7 heis the second among 


Arch- the six or seven angels, Michael, as 
angels. the most prominent, being placed in 


the middle (see JEw. Encyc, i. 590, 
sv, ANGELOLOGY); yet in a papyrus devoted to 
magic, in which the seven archangels appear, Ra- 
phael ranks second, immediately after Michael 
(Wessely, * Griechischer Zauberpapyrus,” ii. 65, line 
98). Inthe same place Suriel.is mentioned as the 
fourth angel, and in a gnostic diagram cited by 
Origen (* Contra Celsum," vi. 30) Suriel is also reck- 
oned as one of the seven, together with Raphael; 
this refutes Kohut’s theory (* Angelologie,” p. 35) 
ae the identity of the two (see Lüken, * Michael,” p. 

7, Gottingen, 1898). In the lists of planetary angels 
given in the Jewish calendar, Raphael presides over 
the sun and over Sunday (čb. p. 56). 

The four angels Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Uriel appear much more often in works of Jewish 
mysticism. From heaven they behold all the blood- 
shed on earth and bring the laments of souls before 
the Lord (Enoch, ix. 1-3). From out of the darkness . 
they lead souls to God (Sibyllines, ii. 214 e£ 5eQg.). - 
They are the four angels ofthe Presence, and stand 
on the four sides of the Lord, whom they glorify 
(Enoch, xl, where the fourth angelis Phanuel). 
Each has his own host of angels for the praising of 
God, around the four sides of whose throne are the 
four groups of angels. In accordance with their 
position in heaven, they are the four leaders of the 
camp of Israel in the wilderness: Michael on the 
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east, opposite the tribe of Levi; Raphael on the 
west, opposite Ephraim; Gabriel on the south, facing 
Reuben and Judah; Uriel on the north, facing Dan 
(Pirke R. El. iv.; Hekalot R. vi., in Jellinek, “B. 
H.” ii. 89, 43; Pesik. R. 46 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
188a]; Num R. ii. 10). 

In like manner, the four rivers of paradise are 
divided among these four angels (“Seder Gan 
'Eden," in Jellinek, ^B. H.” ii. 138). The magic 
papyrus also names the four angels (Wessely, /.c. 
ii. 70 e£ seg.), and accordingly, on page 41, line 641, 
where the names of Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel 
are plainly legible, the letters missing after karov 
must be supplied so as to read «a? Ovpíg^. Schwab 
(* Vocabulaire de l'Angélologie," p. 10) cites an 
exorcism by these * holy angels," who, as the most 
august, according to the apocryphal fragments of 
Bartolomaus, were created first (Lüken, l.e. p. 114). 

Raphael, like every other angel, can assume any 
form he will (Tobit); a tablet on his breast bears the 
name of God (Pesik. R. 108b); according to the 
Zohar, heisthe chief ofthe “ofannim.” A realization 
of the foreign character of this angel is inferred in 
the statement of Simeon ben Lakish (in 250 C.E.) to 
the effect that the names of the angels originated in 
Babylon, meaning among the Parthians who ruled 
there (Gen. R. xlviii. 9). Raphael, as his name 
implies, is the angel of healing diseases and wounds 
(Enoch, xc. 9); he overcomes ASMODEUS, the evil 
spirit (Tobit v. 4 et seg. ; ix. 1, 5; xi. 1, 6; Testa- 
ment of Solomon, in *J. Q. R." 1898, p. 24); he 
binds even AZAZEL, and throws him into a pit 
(Enoch, .x. 4) He cures blindness (Tobit Z.e.; 
Midrash of the Ten Commandments, in Jellinek, 
“B. H.” i. 80), and because of his healing powers he 
is represented as a serpent (Origen, /.c.). Raphael, 
as the third inrank, appeared with Michael and Ga- 
briel to cure Abraham (Yoma 37a; B. M. 86b; Gen. 
R. xlviii. 10). He cures also moral evil (Pesik. R. 
46 [ed. Friedmann, p. 188a]). 

Raphael was a favorite figure in Christian as well 
as in Jewish angelology, and early Christian amu- 
lets, encolpions, tombstones, and other monuments 

have been found bearing the names 

Raphael in of the angels Michael, Gabriel, and 
Christian Raphael (Liiken, /.c. p. 119). A small, 

Theology. gold tablet discovered in the grave of 
Maria, the wife of the emperor Hono- 

rius, bears a similar inscription (Kopp, “ Paleo- 
graphia Critica,” iii., § 158; comp, Lüken, £c. pp. 
118, 122). The names of the same angels occur on 
Basilidian gems, and Origen likewise mentions them 
(Lüken, £c. pp. 66, 68), although in the magic papyri 
Raphael appears chiefly in the formulas for amulets. 

In post-Talmudie mysticism Raphael preserves 
his importance, and is himself described as using 
GEMATRIA (Zohar, iii. 19898, 228, 269; Jellinek, “B. 
H.” ii. 27, 89, 48, et ai. ; Schwab, £c. p. 249; Yalk., 
Hadash, ed. Presburg, p. 67a e£ al.) His name oc- 
curs in Judo-Babylonian conjuring texts (Sttibe, 
p. 97), and is conspicuous in the liturgy—as in the 
evening prayer, where he is mentioned together 
with the three other angels, at whose head stands 
God, exactly as in the Christian version of Zechariah 
vi. (Lüken, Ze. p. 122). -He is mentioned also in 
association with various ofannim (Zunz, "S8. P." 


p. 479), evidently being regarded as their head. 

Naturally, his name appears on amulets intended. 

to prevent or cure diseases (Grunwald, “ Mittheil- 

ungen,” v. 77). See ANGELOLOGY; GABRIEL; Mri. 

CHAEL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. D. T. ii. 96; Hastings, Diet. 
Bible; Kohut, Jüdische Angelologie, pp. 35 et seq., Leipsic, 
1866; W. Lüken, Michael, Göttingen, 1898; Riehm, Bibl. 
Handwörterbuch; M. Schwab, Vocabulaire de VAngélolo- 
gie, pp. 10, 249, 345, Paris, 1897 ; C. Wessely, Griechischer Zau- 
berpapyrus, Vienna, 1888; idem, Neue Griechische Zauber- 
papyri, ib. 1893. 

J. | L. B. 

RAPHAEL, FREDERICK MELCHIOR: 
English soldier; born in London 1870; died at 
Spion Kop, Natal, Jan. 24, 1900; son of George C. 
Raphael; educated at Wellington College. Joining 
the Rifle Brigade (Militia Dattalion) in 1889, he 
passed into theregular army in 1891, being assigned 
to the First Battalion South Lancashire Regiment. 
He was gazetted first lieutenant in that regiment in 
1898, and in 1898 reached the rank of captain. Hehad 
qualified in signaling and in military topography, 
and had also acted as instructor in musketry and 
as adjutant to his regiment. 

At the outset of the conflict between the English 
and Boer governments, Raphael was ordered with 
his regiment to South Africa (Nov., 1899). He was 
senior subaltern in his battalion and acting captain 
in charge of 180 men and a machine gun; he was 
killed in Warren’s engagement with the Boers at 
Spion Kop. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Feb. 2, 1900. 


J. G. L. 


RAPHAEL, HENRY LEWIS: English finan- 
cier and economist; born at London 1882; died at 
Newmarket May 11, 1899; son of Louis Raphael. 
He was senior partner in the firm of R. Raphael & 
Sons, stockbrokers and bankers, and his influence 
on the Stock Exchange was considerable. Raphael 
showed a grasp of difficult economic subjects, and 
gave evidence before various royal commissions and 
parliamentary committees, including the Gold and 
Silver Commission of 1888. He was a man of large 
charities, dispensed not within the Jewish circle 
only, but over a wider area. In memory of his wife 


' (d. Augs., 1897) he gave £20,000 to Guy's Hospital 


for the endowment of a * Henriette Raphael Ward." 
He was a generous supporter of the London Jewish 
Doard of Guardians and of other charitable insti- 
tutions. He took a great interest in the turf also. 

Raphael’s son, Herbert H. Raphael (b. 1859), 
has sat on the London County Council and the 
London sehool board, and has contested various 
parliamentary seats. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. May 12, 1899; The Times (Lon- 
don), May 12, 1899. 


J. G. L. 

RAPHAEL BEN JEKUTHIEL SUSSKIND 
HA-KOHEN: Talmudist and author; born in 
Livonia Nov. 4, 1729; died at Altona Nov. 26, 1808. 
He was educated at Minsk under Aryeh Löb ben 
Asher, whose successor as head of the yeshibah of 
that town he became in 1742. In 1744 he was called 
to the rabbinate of Rakov, and in 1747 to that of 
Vilkomir (a town not far from Wilna), where he re- 
mained till 1757, when he was called as chief rabbi 
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to Minsk. Six years later he became rabbi and 
head of the yeshibah at Pinsk. In 1771 he went to 
Berlin for the purpose of publishing there his work 
“Torat Yekutiel.” The scholars of that city re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm and respect, and offered 
him the rabbinate, which was then vacant, but for 
some unknown reason he declined the offer. In 1772 
he became rabbi of Posen, and four years afterwards 
he was called to take charge of the “Three Com- 
munities ” (Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck ; see 
ALTONA). 

For twenty-three years he ministered to these 
congregations, and then retired from active service, 
spending the remainder of his lifeamong his former 
parishioners. How highly his work was esteemed 
may be inferred from the fact that the King of Den- 
mark, to whose territory these congregations be- 
longed, upon hearing of Raphael’s resignation, sent 
him a letter in which he expressed his appreciation 
of the service he had rendered to the Jewish com- 
munity. Raphael was Mendelssohn’s bitterest oppo- 
nent, and intended to utter a ban against the latter’s 
Pentateuch translation while it was still in manu- 
script. Indeed, he fought against all modern cul- 
ture, and on one occasion fined a man for wearing 
his hair in a cue. 

Raphael was the author of the following works: 
(1) “Torat Yekutiel” (Berlin, 1772), novelle and 
comments on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah 
(to the end of paragraph 106), appended to which 
are some responsa. It was against this work that 
Sant Berlin wrote his “ Mizpeh Yekutiel” (25. 1789). 
(2) “Marpe Lashon ” (5. 1790), lectures on ethics. 
(8) * We-Shab ha-Kohen” (A1tona, 1792), 101 responsa 
explaining the laws of the four parts of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk. (4) “Sha’alat ha-Kohanim Torah ” (b. 
1792), novelle and comments on the Talmudic trea- 
tises Zebahim, Menahot, ‘Arakin, Temurah, Keritot, 
Yoma, and Me'ilah. (5) “Zeker Zaddik ” (čb. 1805), 
his last two public lectures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. xi. 540; Lewin, Talpiyyot, p. 8, 
Berdyehev, 1895; Lazarus Riesser, Zeker Zaddik, Altona, 
1805 ; Pons Rabbane Minsk wa-Hakameha, p. 18, 
Wilna, 1599. 


E. C. B. FR. 


RAPHAEL, MARK: Italian convert to Chris- 
tianity; flourished at Veniceat the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. He was a halakist of some re- 
pute, and it was said that he was a *chief rabbi" 
before his conversion. He was consulted by Henry 
VIII. on the question of the legality, according to 
Jewish law, of his levirate marriage to Catharine of 
Braganza, and was invited by him to England. 
Raphacl accordingly arrived in London on Jan. 98, 
1531 (* Calendar of State Papers, Spanish," i. 885). 
He decided that such a marriage was legal, but sug- 
gested that the king might take another wife con- 
jointly with the first, "Thisadvice not being accept- 
able, Raphael revised his opinion by pointing to the 
object of levirate marriage, and contending that as no 
children had been the result of the union, the king 
must have married his brother’s widow without the 
intention of continuing his brother’s line, and that 
consequently his marriage was illegitimate and in- 
valid. His opinion was included in the collection 
presented to Parliament, and Raphael was rewarded 


in many ways; among others, he was granted a 
license to import six hundred tons of Gascon and 
two woads in 1582 (Gardner, “ Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII.” v. 485). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, in Papers of the Anglo-Jewish His- 


torical Exhibition, p. 633 D. Kaufmann, in R. E.J. xxvii. 
52, xxx. 310. 


S. J. 


RAPHALL, MORRIS JACOB: Rabbi and 
author; born at Stockholin, Sweden, Oct. 3, 1798; 
died at New York June 23, 1868. At the age of 
nine he was taken by his father, who was banker to 
the King of Sweden, to Copenhagen, where he was 
educated at the Hebrew grammar-school. Later he 
went to England, where he devoted himself to the 
study of languages, for the better acquisition of 
which he subsequently traveled in France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. After lecturing on Hebrew 
poetry he began to publish the “ Hebrew Review, 
and Magazine of Rabbinical Literature,” which 
he was forced to discontinue in 1886 owing to ill 
health. 

For some time he acted as honorary secretary to 
Solomon Herschell, chief rabbi of Great Britain. 
He made translations from Maimonides, Albo, and 
Herz Wessely; conjointly with the Rev. D. A. de 
Sola he published a translation of eighteen treatises 
of the Mishnah; and he also began a translation of 
the Pentateuch, of which only one volume ap- 
peared. In 1840, when the blood accusation was 
made at Damascus, he published a refutation of it in 
four languages (Hebrew, English, French, and Ger- 
man) and wrote a defense of Judaism against an 
anonymous writer in the London * Times." 

In 1841 he was appointed minister of the Bir- 
mingham Synagogue and master of the school. 
He continued in these capacities for eight years, and 
then sailed for New York (1849). In that city he 
was appointed rabbi and preacher of the B’nei Je- 
shurun congregation, where he continued as pastor 
till 1866, his duties then being relaxed owing to his 
infirm health. 

Raphall was the author of a text-book of the 
post-Biblical history of the Jews (to the year 70 
C.E.). He received the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen (Germany). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. July 17, 1868; Morais, Eminent 

Israelites. 


J. I. Co. 


RAPOPORT: Family, the various branches 
of which claim a common Kohenitic origin. The 
names of Rapa or Rappe ha-Kohen (7"3 N54) are 
met with about 1450.: Atthat time Meshullam Kusi 
(abbreviated from “Jekuthiel”) Rapa ha-Kohen- 
Zedek, the earliest known member of the family, lived 
on the Rhine, probablyin Mayence. Several decades 
later the family disappeared from Germany, proba- 
bly on account of the expulsion of the Jews from 
Mayence Oct. 29, 1462. In 1467, in Mestre, near 
Venice, the wealthy Hayyim Rappe is found as col- 
lector of alms for the poor of the Holy Land. In 
Venice the physician R. Moses Rap was exempted 
in 1475 from wearing the Jew’s badge. 

The Polish branch of the family explains its name 
through the following legend: One Easter a cer- 
tain Jew, to prevent his enemies from smuggling the 
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body of a Christian child into his house, closed 
all possible entrances and openings except the 
chimney. Down thechimney, however, the dreaded 
corpse fell, but when a crowd stormed the house 
nothing buta partridge (Old German, * Rephuhn ” or 
* Raphuhn") was found in the fireplace. But the 
“Von den Jungen Raben " in the signature of Abra- 
ham Menahem ha-Kohen Rapa von Port (see RAPA, 
MENAHEM ABRAHAM B. JACOB HA-KonEN) at the 
end of his Pentateuch commentary, and the addi- 
tional fact that the coat of arms of the family bears 
two ravens, clearly show that NE^ signifies “ Rabe” 
(Middle High German, “Rappe”). The family 
name, therefore, at the end of the sixteenth century 
seems to be clearly established as Ha-Kohen Rabe. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century there ap- 
pears in Italy a Kohenitic family of the name of 
Porto. On March 18, 1540, R. Isaac Porto ha-Kohen 
obtained from the Duke of Mantua permission to 
build a synagogue (Ashkenazic). The name of the 
family is to be derived neither from Oporto (Portu- 
gal) nor from Fürth (Bavaria), but from Porto, near 
Mantua, where undoubtedly the above-named Isaac 
Porto ha-Kohen lived. An alliance between the 
Rabe and Porto families explains the combination of 
the two family names in Rapoport; indeed, in 1565, 
Officiating in the above-mentioned synagogueof Man- 
tua, there is found a Rabbi Solomon b. Menahem 
ha-Kohen Rapa of Venice, while a Rabbi Abraham 
Porto ha-Kohen (1541-76) was parnas of the com- 
munity. See RAPA. 

However this may be, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century authors belonging to the Rapa-Port 
family were living in Poland and Lithuania, the 
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Arms of the Rapoport Family. 


name having meanwhile undergone the following 
modifications: Lhapiport, Rapoport, Rapperport, 
and Rappert. The family spread principally from 
Cracow and Lemberg; in the latter place, in 1584, 
was born the famous Talmudist Abraham Rapa von 
Port (called also Schrenzel). In 1650 Rapoports 
lived in Dubno and Krzemeniec; in the eighteenth 


century descendants of R. Judah Rapoport are 
found in Smyrnaand Jerusalem. . About 1750 there 
were two Rapoports in Dyhernfurth (Silesia)—one 
named Israel Moses and the other R. Meir: the 
former came from Pinczow, the latter from Kroto- 
schin. Both found employment in the printing es- 
tablishment at Dyhernfurth. 

The sons of the Rapoport of Krotoschin who set- 
tled in Breslau and Liegnitz adopted, in 1818, the 
name of Warschauer. During the last 450 years 
members of the family have been found in eighty 
different cities of Europe and Asia. 


Abraham Rapoport (Schrenzel): Polish Tal. 
mudist; born at Lemberg in 1584; died in 1651 
(June 7); son of R. Israel Jehiel Rapoport of 
Cracow and son-in-law of R. Mordecai Schrenzel of 
Lemberg. Rapoport wasa pupil of R. Joshua. Falk 
ha-Kohen. For forty-five years he was at the 
head of a large yeshibah at Lemberg. Being very 
wealthy, he had no need of seeking a rabbinical 
position; and he was able, therefore, to expend 
large sums in behalf of the pupils of his academy, 
He was president of the Council of Four Lands, 
and was administrator of the money collected for 
the poor in the Holy Land. Rapoport’s “Etan ha- 
Ezrahi” (printed at Ostrau, 1796) is divided into two 
parts. Part i. contains responsa and decisions; part 
ii, called * I&ontres Aharon,” contains sermons on 
the weekly sections of the Pentateuch, He is said 
to have written a number of works which have 
been lost. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i., No. 11 ; Solomon 

Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 7-13, Cracow, 1895. 

S. J. Z. L. 

Arnold Rapoport, Edler von Porada: Aus- 
trian deputy; grandson of S. L. Rapoport; born in 
1840 at Tarnow. In 1848 he accompanied his fam- 
ily to Cracow, where he subsequently studied law; 
he took his degree in 1863 and opened a law-oftice 
in 1870. In 1874 he was elected a member of the 
municipal council of Cracow, which office he held 
until 1881, when he went to Vienna. In 1877 he 
was returned to the Galician Diet by the Cracow 
chamber of commerce, of which he is still a member 
(1905). He was elected to the Reichsrath in 1879. 
As a member of the Austrian legislature he has 
devoted himself chiefly to economic questions, and 
more lately to questions relating to canals and water- 
ways in Austria. 

Since the beginning of his publie career Rapoport 
has been actively interested in ameliorating the piti- 
able condition of his Galician coreligionists, organ- 
izing committees and founding societies for their 
relief. In 1890 he was ennobled by the emperor 
Francis Joseph; he is a knight of the Legion of 
Honor, and the Turkish order of Nishan-i-Medjidie 
and the Servian order of Sawa (1st class) have been 
conferred upon him. 

S. | E. J. 

Aryeh Lób b. Baruch Rapoport: German 
rabbi of the eighteenth century. “He was at first a 
wealthy merchant, but after losing his wealth be- 
came rabbi of Odensoos, Schnaittach, and Hütten- 
bach; later he was elected rabbi of Herzfeld (Car- 
moly, “Ha-‘Orebim u-Bene Yonah,” p. 18) and 
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Würzburg (1757). In conjunction with his father, 
he wrote a haskamah (Sulzbach, 1755) for the “ Hok- 
mat Shelomoh” of Solomon Luria (Hisenstadt- 
Wiener, “ Da‘at Kedoshim," p. 161). 

S A. S. W. 


Baruch b. Moses Meir Kahana Rapoport : 
Polish rabbi; born probably in Lemberg; died in 
Fürth, Bavaria, in 1746 (Nisan), at an advanced age. 
According to Fuenn he was rabbi of Wilna for a 
short time about 1709; but there is evidence that he 
went to Furth as early as 1701. When his uncle 
Simhah Rapoport left Grodno for Lublin in 1716, 
Baruch was selected to succeed him, but he refused 
to abandon the smaller community of Fürth, because 
he desired to remain in Germany. Still-he assumed 
thetitle of rabbi of Grodno, which he appended to 
two approbations dated about that time. His re- 
sponsa are included in the Michael collection of man- 
uscripts, now in the British Museum. He opposed 
Nehemiah Hayyun and Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. 
A letter addressed to him in defense of the latter, 
written by R. Isaiah Basan, is reproduced in " Kerem 
Hemed ” (ii. 62). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 98; idem, 

Keneset Yisrael, p. 197; Ozerot Hayyim, Nos. 188-189. Ham- 

purg, 1848; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at, Kedoshim, pp. 156- 


157. See also Etthausen, Or JVe'elam, responsum No. 89, 
Carlsruhe, 1765. 


S. P. Wr. 

Benjamin ben Simhah ha-Kohen Rapo- 
port: Galician preacher; lived at Brzezany toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. He was the au- 
thor of “Gebulot Binyamin” (Lemberg, 1799), con- 
taining novelle on the Pentateuch arranged in the 
order of the * parashiyyot," novelle on the sayings 
of Rabbah bar bar Hanah, and a commentary on the 
Pesah Haggadah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt- Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, p. 156; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 174. 


S. M. SEL. 


Benjamin Zeeb Wolf ben Isaac ha-Kohen 
Rapoport: Hungarian rabbi; born at Nikolsburg, 
Moravia, in 1754; died at Papa, Hungary, April 14, 
1837. From his childhood Rapoport manifested 
extraordinary ability in the study of the Talmud. 
From 1771 to 1781 he was lecturer in Talmud in 
Alt-Ofen; and from 1781 until his death he was 
rabbi of Papa. Rapoport’s liberalism with regard 
to ritual decisions drew down upon him the dis- 
pleasure of men like Mordecai Benet, chief rabbi of 
Moravia, and Moses Schreiber, rabbi of Presburg, 
both of whom urged the community of Papa to dis- 
miss him. Failing in this, they accused him before 
the Austrian government of introducing a new 
Torah, with the result that he was commanded by 
the government either to rescind his decisions or 
to support them by evidence. He was an opponent 
of Cabala and Hasidism. 


Rapoport was the author of the following works: | 


*Simlat Binyamin u-Bigde Kehunnah" (Dyhern- 
furth, 1788), novelle on that part of the Shulhan 
‘Aruk (Yoreh De‘ah) which deals with vows and 
oaths: * Netibot ha-Hokmah," or * Simlah Sheniyah" 
(Vienna, 1800), a collection of thirty-two responsa; 
*'Edut le-Yisrael ” (Presburg, 1889), novellz on the 
treatise Makkot, edited and supplemented by his son 
X.—21 
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Mendel Rapoport. Carmoly and Hisenstadt-Wiener 
credit to Rapoport the following works, which they 
declare were published by Mendel Rapoport with- 
out giving place or date of publication: “ Noy Suk- 
kah,” containing the regulations peculiar to the 
Feast of Tabernacles; “Sha‘ar Binyamin,” novelle 
on the Talmud; and “ Yikkawu ha-Mayim,” another 
Talmudic work. In addition, Carmoly ascribes to 
him a work entitled “Seder ha-Mishnah,” on the 
three divisions of the Torah—the Bible, the Mish- 
nah, and the Gemara— while Eisenstadt-Wiener as- 
cribes to him the authorship of “Shelosh Me’ot 
Kesef,” homilies. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Ha-‘Orebim u-Bene Yonah, pp. 21- 

29. Rödelheim, 1861; Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, 

p. 172; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 130 (where this Rapoport is con- 

fused with Benjamin b. Simhah Rapoport). 

S. M. SEL. 

Elijah Rapoport. See RAPA, ELIJAH B. MENA- 
HEM. 

Hayyim b. Bär Rapoport: Rabbi at Ostrog, 
Russia, in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
He was the author of the collection of responsa called 
“Mayim Hayyim” (parts i. and ii., Jitomir, 1857; 
parts iii. and iv., 2. 1858). The appendix, entitled. 
* Ozerot Hayyim,” contains novelle on the Penta- 
teuch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 367; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 324, No. 1118. 

S. | J.A 

Hayyim b. Simhah ha-Kohen Rapoport: 
Polish rabbi; born about 1700; died in Lemberg 
1771. He wasrabbi in Zetel, Lithuania, about 1729, 
but in the following yearappears as rabbiin Slutsk, 
in the government of Minsk; his signature, attached - 
in that year to an approbation of R. Jehiel Heilprin's 
“Seder ha-Dorot," indicates that he was even then 
considered an authority. Ten years later he was 
chosen rabbi of Lemberg, a position to which his 
father had been chosen twenty-two years previously, 
but had died before he could assume the office. 
With R. Baer of Yazlovicz and R. Israel Ba‘al Shem, 
in 1759 Hay yim, under orders from Bishop Mikolski, 
held the. memorable disputation with the Frankist 
leaders. His responsa and approbations are found 
in numerous contemporary works, including those 
of his brother-in-law Zebi of Halberstadt. 

Hay yim had two sons, Aryeh Löb (d. 1759), head 
of the yeshibah of Lemberg, and N ahman, rabbi 
of Glogau. Of his three daughters, the first was 
married to Joel Katzenellenbogen, a Galician rabbi; 
the second married Aaron ha-Levi Ettinger (d. at 
Lemberg c. 1759), for some time rabbi of Rzeszow, 
Galicia; the third became the wife of a certain Baruch 
b. Mendel b. Hirz. Hayyim ha-Kohen Rapo- 
port of Ostrog, Volhynia, author of “Mayim Hay- 
yim," responsa (Jitomir, 1858), who died in 1889, 
was Hayyim b. Simhah’s great-grandson. | 

Hayyim's works remained in manuscript for 
nearly a century after his death. The first, a col- 
lection of responsa entitled *She'elot u-Teshubot 
Rabbenu Hayyim Kohen," in the order of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, was published in Lemberg in 1861. The 
second, *Zeker Hayyim," sermons and funeral ora- 
tions, also appeared in Lemberg, in 1866. He is 
said to have written several more works which are 
still in manuscript. 


Rapoport . 
Rappoltsweiler 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, pp. 187 et seq., Cra- 
cow, 1888; Eleazar ha-Kohen, Kin’at Soferim, p. 13, note, 
Lemberg, 1892; Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 69-72, Cracow, 1895. 


S. P. Wr. 


Isaac b. Judah ha-Kohen Rapoport: Pales- 
tinian rabbi of the cightecnth century; born and 
died at Jerusalem, a pupil of R. Hezekiah da Silva. 
After a journey to Europe in behalf of the haluk- 
kah fund, he was elected rabbi of Smyrna, where he 
remained forty years. At an advanced age he re- 
turned to Jerusalem, where he was appointed toa 
rabbinate. He was the author of a work entitled 
“ Batte Kehunnah.” The first part contains responsa 
and treatises on the posekim (Smyrna, 1741); the 
second part consists of sermons, together with 
studies on the Talmud (Salonica, 1744). 
BiBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 130-181. 


s. J. Z. L. 


Jekuthiel Süsskind (Süssel) Rapoport: 
Russian communal leader; born 1802; diedin Minsk 
March 7, 1872; son of Hayyim ha-Kohen, rabbi of 
Ostrog, Volhynia (d. 1839), and great-grandson of 
R. Hayyim ha-Kohen Rapoport of Slutsk and Lem- 
berg. He married into a wealthy family of Minsk, 
where he settled. His extensive Talmudic knowl- 
edge and his piety did not prevent him from sym- 
pathizing with the progressive movement for the 
Spread of secular knowledge among the Jews of 
Russia, and he encouraged Dr. Lilienthal, who vis- 
ited Minsk on his tour through Russia in 1842. In 
1856 he was chosen a member of the rabbinical com- 
mission which met the following year in St. Peters- 
burg to discuss Jewish affairs. He and his brother 
Jacob, rabbi of Ostrog, published their father’s 
“Mayim Hayyim” (Jitomir, 1857-58).  Jekuthiel 
left two sons, Jacob of Warsaw and Wolf of 
Minsk (d. 1898), and three daughters, one of whom 
married Israel Meisels, rabbi of Siedlce. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1849, p. 4385; Ha-Maggid, 

iii. 147, 168; xvi., No. 27; Ha-Shahar, iii. 333: Leket Ama- 

rim, p. 89, St. Petersburg, 1880; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, pp. 

913-31£; Eisenstadt-Wiener, D'at Kedoshim, pp. 174, 177, St. 

Petersburg, 1897-98. 2 


S P. Wr. 


Menahem Rapoport. See Rara (Porro), MEN- 
AHEM ABRAHAM B. JACOB HA-ICOHEN. 


Moritz Rappaport: Austrian poet and physician ; 
bornat Lemberg Jan. 19, 1808; died at Vienna May, 
98, 1880; cousin of Solomon Judah Lób Rapoport. 
He received his early education at home; his father 
belonged to the party of heform, while his mother 
was strongly Orthodox. The period from 1822 to 
1832 Rappaport spent in Vienna, attending the gym- 
nasium of the Denedictine monks and studying med- 
icine at the university (M.D. 1852). Immediately 
after graduating he established himself asa physi- 
cianin his nativetown. For forty years he was one 
of the leading physicians of Lemberg, where he was 
appointed chief physician at the Jewish hospital. 
happaport took an active interest in the welfare 
of his coreligionists, spending both time and money 
in behalf of the synagogue, the school, the orphan 
asylum, and the poorhouse. From 1872 to 1878 he 
resided in Vienna; in 1879 he wasagain in Lemberg ; 
but in the last year of his life hereturned to Vienna. 

Moritz Rappaport's * Moses," an epic-lyric poem in 


revealed itself. 


come straitened. 
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five cantos, appeared in 1842; his “ Bojazzo," in 
1863. Under the title *Hebrüische Gesiinge” he 
translated Lamentations, the Song of Songs, the 
* Lekah Dodi,” etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur, ii. 
1129-1130; Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 
883; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1880, p. 427 ; 1892, p. 483 ct passim. 
S. F. T. H. 


Solomon Judah Löb Rapoport: Austrian rabbi 
and scholar; born at Lemberg June 1, 1790; died at 
Prague Oct. 16, 1867.. Thrown upon his own re- 
sources about 1817, Rapoport became cashier of the 
meat-tax farmers. He had already given evidence 
of marked critical ability, though his writings pre- 
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Solomon Judah Löb Rapoport. 


viously published were of a light character—poems, 
translations, etc. His critical talent, however, soon 
In 1824 he wrote for “ Bikkure ha- 
‘Ittim ” an article on the independent Jewish tribes of 
Arabia and Abyssinia. Though this article gained ` 
him some recognition, a more permanent impression 
was made by his work on Saadia Gaon and his time 
(published in the same journal in 1829), the first of 
a series of biographical works on the medieval Jew- 
ish sages. Because of this work he received recog- 
nition in the scholarly world and gained many 
enthusiastic friends, especially S. D. Luzzatto (Bern- 
feld, * Toledot Shir," p. 33). 

By this time Rapoport's cireumstances had be- 
In 1882 the farming of the meat- 
tax fell into the hands of his enemies, and he was left 
without a source of income. He endeavored, with 
the aid of his friends Zunz and Luzzatto, to secure 
a rabbinate in Berlin or in Italy; but for a position 
in the former place he was not sufficiently proficient 
in German, and for one in the latter he had not the 
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required university diploma. The intellectual Jews 
of Brody, therefore, established a business and made 
Rapoport its superintendent (* Iggerot Shir,” p. 259). 
In 1837 he was appointed, through theendeavors of J. 
Perland other Maskilim, rabbiof Tarnopol (“ Kerem 
Hemed,” iv. 241 et seq.), and in 1840 

Rabbi rabbi of Prague. Rapoport was con- 

at Prague. servative in his religious views. His 
Orthodoxy was of the type of Zacha- 

rias Frankel’s. He wrote “Torah Or” against the 
radical views Geiger had expressed in his “ Ur- 
schrift," rebuked Jost for taking the same attitude 


in his “Tokahat Megullah " (an open letter to the 


rabbis assembled at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1845, 
published with a German translation by Raphael 
Kirchheim, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1846; see p. 1), 
and assumed a negative attitude toward the conven- 
tion of German rabbis at Frankfort-on-the- Main in 
1845. 

Rapoport was chiefly distinguished as a critical 
investigator. Assuch he was preceded by Zunz, 
Jost, and Krochmal, though in his researches he 
was independent of them. He differs from the first 
two in that he is deeper and more thoroughgoing in 
his researches, and from Krochmal in that his in- 
vestigations are more minute and detailed. It was 
in virtue of this excellence that Rapoport succeeded, 
in most of his investigations, in establishing histor- 
ical dates. Thus he was the first to throw light 
| on the life and period of Saadia Gaon 
(“Toledot Shir,” p. 33). He did sim- 
ilar service in connection with the bi- 
ographies of R. Nathan (author of the 
* Aruk ?), Hai Gaon, Eleazar ha-Kalir (“ Bikkure ha- 
'Tttim," 1840-41), R. Hananeel, R. Nissim (25. 1842), 
and others. 

Of the other works of Rapoport, the following 
are the most important: notes on the English trans- 
lation of “The Travels of Benjamin of Tudela” 
(London, 1840-41); *'Erek Millin," encyclopedic 
dictionary of Judaism (part i., Prague, 1852); * Dibre 
Shalom we-Emet," in defense of Zacharias Frankel 
against the attacks by the Orthodox (čb. 1961); 
“Nahalat Yehudah," against the Hasidim (written 
1861) and against Geiger's * Urschrift" (Cracow, 
1868); *Nabalat Yehudah,” strictures on “ Ben Yo- 
hai" by M. Kuniz (Lemberg, 1878); “Zikkaron la- 
Aharonim,” letters to Luzzatto (Wilna, 1881); “Ig- 
gerot Shir," other letters (Przemysl, 1885); an 
article in “Kerem Hemed” (v. 197 et seg.) on the 
Chazars, the Lost Ten Tribes, and the Karaites 
(this article regained him the lost friendship of Luz- 
zatto); various other articles on similar subjects. 


Biog- 
raphies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bernfeld, Toledot Shir, a biography of Rapo- 
port (Berlin, 1899) : Halberstam, Toledot Rapoport, Cracow, 
1900; Das Centenarium S. J. L. Rapoport’s, Vienna, 1990; 
Grütz, Gesch. xi. 449 et seq., Leipsic, 1900; I. H. Weiss, Zik- 
ronotai, pp. 86 et seq., Warsaw, 1895; Jellinek, in Neuzeit, 
1867, No. 46: Porges, in Ha-Shahar, 1869 (separate fascicule): 
Ha-Ro’eh, criticism on the works of Rapoport by different 
scholars (Ofen, 1839); Milsahagi, n'3w^, strictures on the 
works of Zunz and Rapoport (ib. 1837). 


S. A. S. W. 


RAPPAPORT, PHILIP: American lawyer 
and journalist; born in 1845, at Fürth, Bavaria, 
where he was educated. Removing to the United 
States in 1866, he became reporter for the “ Frei- 
heitsfreund,” in Pittsburg. The following year he 
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held the editorship of a German daily at Wheeling, 
W. Va., studying law at the samc time. After being 
admitted to the bar in 1870 he removed to Cincin- 
nati, where he became assistant editor of the “ Cou- 
rier,” later of the “ Volksblatt.” In 1874 he went 
to Indianapolis, Ind. and took up the practise of 
law. In 1881 he founded the “Indiana Tribune,” 
of which paper he was the principal owner and 
editor for nineteen years. Since 1900 he has been 
practising law in Indianapolis. 

A. mE E 
"| RAPPOLDI, EDOUARD: Austrian violinist; 
born at Vienna Feb. 21, 1889. He studied at the 
Vienna Conservatorium under Jansa, Hellmesberger, : 
Bohm (violin), and Sechter (composition). From 
1854 to 1861 he was a member of the Vienna court 
opera orchestra, and made successful tours through 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium. From 1861 to 
1866 he was concert-master at Rotterdam, and from 
1866 to 1870 conductor at Lübeck, Stettin, and — 
Prague. In 1871 he was appointed teacher of the 
violin at the Königliche Hochschule für Musik in 
Berlin, where he remained until 1877, when he be- 
came chief instructor in the violin at the Dresden 
Conservatorium, which position he held for fifteen 
years. Until hisretirement in 1898 he was also con- 
cert-master of the Dresden opera orchestra. In 1874 
he married Laura Kahrer, the pianist. 

Though a violinist of the first rank, Rappoldi pre- 
fers artistic interpretation to display. He is also 
distinguished as a quartet player, and has contrib- 
uted greatly to the advancement of chamber-music 
in Dresden. His compositions include symphonies, 
quartets, sonatas, and songs with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ludwig Hartmann, in Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt, Leipsic, ix. 480: Champlin, Cyc. of Music and Musi- 
cians; Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations- Lexikon. 


S. J. SO. 


RAPPOLTSWEILER (French, Ribeau- 
villé): Town of Upper Alsace. The earliest known 
official document concerning its Jews dates from 
1321. Inthatyear LouisIV., Emperor of Germany, 
transferred the Jews of Rappoltsweiler to the Sieur 
de Ribeaupierre as surety for a loan of 400 silver 
marks. Ten years later they were pledged by 
the same monarch to John of Rappoltstein. In 
consequence of the ARMLEDER riots of 1997 the 
Jews of Rappoltsweiler were partly massacred and 
partly banished by the Lord of Rappoltstein. The 
emperor at first threatened the perpetrators of these 
cruel acts with severe punishment for the encroach- 
ment upon his property; but later he granted in- 
demnity to the brothers John and Anselme of Rap- 
poltstein. 

In 1849 the community of Rappoltsweiler was 
completely annihilated in consequence of the perse- 
cution caused by the Buack DEATH. Soon, how- 
ever, Jews again settled in the town and maintained 
themselves there until the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the municipality issued a decree of ban- 
ishment. Toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century they were again allowed to settle in hap- 
poltsweiler, under the condition that each of the 
first ten settlers should pay a yearly protection tax 
of 20 florins, while those that came later should pay, 
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besides the yearly tax, 200 livres for admission. 

Rappoltsweiler at the end of the seventeenth cen- 

tury contained about 20 Jewish families; in 1784 

these had increased to 58 families, comprising 286 

persons.. Upon the establishment of consistories 

(1808) Rappoltsweiler became part of the con- 

sistorial diocese of Colmar. "The rabbis who have 

held office at Rappoltsweiler during the last fifty 
years have been Elijah Lang and Weil (the present 
incumbent). 

The Jews of Rappoltsweiler number (1905) about 

210 in a total population of 6,100. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: , Depping, uss Juifs au Moyen - Age, p: ,91; 
Saee Qu a LIS NAA ib 090 Kaeh Martyre egu PP 
239, 283. 

D. I. Br. 

RASCHKOW, LAZAR (ELEAZAR): Ger- 
man physician and writer; born at Raschkow, prov- 
ince of Posen, 1798; died Aug. 2 2,1870. He TUNE 
his early instruction in Hebrew from his father, who 

was the local rabbi, and at an early age took a 

position as tutor at Neisse, where he prepared him- 

self for the “secunda” of the gymnasium of that 
city. After his graduation he studied medicine at 
the University of Budapest, and was then appointed 
surgeon in the Austrian army, but was obliged to 
resign because of his writings on behalf of the 
emancipation of the Jews. He then began to prac- 
tise at Mad in the county of Tokay, but being soon 
forced to give up this work on account of ill health, 
he engaged in tutoring and writing. From this 
period dates his history “ Ķerot Yeme ‘Olam,” while 
his dramatic poem “Amnon we-Tamar” (Breslau, 

1882) is a product of his youth. Shortly before his 

death he composed his epitaph, in which he related 

the story of his life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 183; Silbermann, in Ha- 
Maggid, 1870, No. 82; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. ii. 298. 
S. M. L. B. 
RASCHKOW, SÜSSKIND: German poet; 
died at Breslau April 12, 1836. He was theauthor of 
the following works: * Yosef we-Asenat," a drama 
(1817); “Hayye Shimshon,” an epic poem (1824); 
and “Tal Yaldut,” poems and proverbs (1835). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Monatstage, Berlin, 1872; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 2664; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische 
Litteratur, vol. iii., s. v., Treves, 1896. 

I. WAR. 


H. R. 
RASCHPITZ (RASCHWITZ), HAYYIM: 
Scholar of the seventeenth century ; martyred, prob- 
ably at Prague. He wrote the prayer *'Iyyun Te- 
fillah," on the persecutions and the martyrdoms of 
Prague (2d ed., Amsterdam, 1671; 4th ed., Dessau, 
1671; 5th ed., with German transl. by Zebi Hirsch 
Kaidanover, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1709). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 183; 


Benjacob, Ozar ha- Sefarim, p. 437; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 832-833. 
S S. O. 


RASHBA. See ADRET, SOLOMON BEN ABRA- 
HAM. 

RASHBAM. See SAMUEL BEN MEIn. 

RASHI (SOLOMON BAR ISAAC): French 
commentator on Bible and Talmud; born at Troyes 
in 1040; died there July 13, 1105. His fame has 
made him the subject of many legends. The name 


of Yarhi, applied to him as early as the sixteenth 
century, originated in a confusion of Solomon bar 
Isaac with one Solomon de Lunel, and a further error 
caused the town of Lunel to be regarded as Rashi’s 
birthplace. In reality he was a native of Troyes, 
where, a century ago, butcher-shops were still shown 
which were built on the site of his dwelling and which 
flies were said never to enter. R. Simon the Elder 
was his maternal uncle; but a genealogy invented at 
a later date assigned this relationship to the tanna Jo- 
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Rashi Chapel at Worms. 
(From a photograph.) 


hanan ha-Sandalar. According to tradition, Rashi’s 
father carried his religious zeal so far that he cast into 
the sea a gem that was much coveted by Christians, 


whereupon he heard a mysterious voice which fore- 


told him the birth of a noble son. Legend states 
also that his mother, imperiled in one of the nar- 
row streets of Worms during her pregnancy, pressed 
against a wall, which opened to receive her. This 
miraculous niche is still shown there, as well as the 
bench from which Rashi taught. As a matter of 
fact, however, Rashi merely studied 
at Worms fora time, his first teacher 
being Jacob. b. Yakar, of whom he 
speaks with great veneration. After 
Jacob’s death his place was successively filled by 
Isaac ben Eleazar ha-Levi, or Segan Lewiyah, and 
by hashi's relative Isaac b. Judah, the head of the 
school of Mayence, a school rendered illustrious 
through R. Gershom b. Judah (the “Light of the 
Exile"), who may be regarded as Rashi's precursor, 
although he was never his teacher. 

Tradition to the contrary notwithstanding, 


His 
Teachers. 


Rashi 


. never made the extensive journey through Europe, 


Asia and Africa which have been attributed to him, 
and accounts of which have been embellished with 
details of a meeting with Maimonides and of Rashi's 
marriage at Prague. About the age of twenty- 
five he seems to have left his masters, with whom 
he always maintained most friendly relations. His 
return to 'Troyes was epoch-making, for thenceforth 
the schools of Champagne and nor thern France were 
destined to rival, and shortly to supplant, those of 
the Rhenish provinces. Rashi most likely exercised 
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the functions of rabbi in his native city, but he 
seems to have depended for support chiefly on his 
vineyards and the manufacture of wine. About 
1070 he founded a school which attracted many dis- 
ciples and which became still more important after 
the death of his own preceptors. His most noted 
pupils were Simhah of Vitry and Shemaiah, who 
were his kinsmen, and Judah b. Abraham, Joseph 
b. Judah, and 
Jacob b. Sam- 
son. He hadno 
sons, but three 
daughters, of 


whom Miriam 
qna Jochaebead 


married two of 
his pupils, Ju- 
dah b. Nathan 
and Meir b. 
Samuel; so that 
his family be- 
came, in a sense, 
the diffusers of 
rabbinical learn- 
ing in France. 

Rashi’s train- 
ing bore fruit in 
his commen- 
taries, possibly 
begun while he 
was still in Lor- 
raine. His last 
years were sad- 
dened by the 
massacres Which 
took place at the 
outset of the 
first Crusade 
(1095-1096), in 
which he lost 
relatives and 
friends. One 
legend connects 
his name with 
that of Godfrey 
de Bouillon, to 
whom he is said 
to have foretold 
the defeat of 
his expedition; 
while another 
tradition attrib- 
utes to him a 
journey to Bar- 
celona, in the latter part of his life, to seek à man 
indicated to him in a dream as destined to be liis 
comrade in paradise. Another legend further states 
that he died and was buried in Prague. 

J. M. Lr. 

Rashi's commentary on the Pentateuch was first 
printed without the text at Reggio in 1475 (the first 
dated Hebrew book printed); five years later it was 
reprinted in square characters. Its first appearance 
with the text was at Bologna in 1482, the commen- 
tary being given in the margin; this was the first 
commentary so printed. Since that date there have 
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been published a great many editions of the Penta- 
teuch with Rashi's commentary only. At different 
periods other parts of the Old Testament appeared 
with his commentary: the Five Scrolls (Bologna, 
c. 1484); the Five Scrolls, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah (Naples, 1487); Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Daniel (Salonica, 1515); the Pentateuch, the Five 
Scrolls, Ezra, and Chronicles (Venice, 1517). 'The 
editio princeps 
of Rashi on the 
whole of the Old 
Testament was 
called “ Mikra'ot 
Gedolot? (čb. 
15295), in which, 
however, of 
Proverbs and the 
books of Job 
and Daniel the 


text alone was 


given. Owing 
to its impor- 
tance, Rashi’s 


commentary 
was ` translated 
into Latin by 
Christian schol- 
ars of the seven- 
teenthand eight- 
eenth centuries, 
some parts sev- 
eraltimes. The 
most complete 
Latin translation 
is that of John 
Frederick Breit- 
haupt, which 
appeared at 
Gotha: onthe 
Pentateuch, 
1710; on the 
Prophets, the 
twelve Minor 
Prophets, Job, 
and Psalms, 
1718; on the 
Earlier Prophets 
and the Hagi- 
ographa, 1714. 
-The whole com- 
mentary on the 
Pentateuch was 
translated into 

l German by L. 
Dukes (Prague, 1888), and parts of it were translated 


‘into Judæo-German by Judah Löb Bresch in his edi- 


tion of the Pentateuch (Cremona, 1560), and likewise 
by Jacob b. Isaac in his “Sefer ha-Maggid ” (Prague, 
1576). 

No other commentaries have been the subject 
of so many supercommentaries as those of Rashi. 
The best known of these supercommentaries are: 
the *bi'urim ? of Israel Isserlein (Venice, 1519); the 
“ Sefer ha-Mizrahi” of Elijah Mizrahi (?5. 1527); the 
“Keli Yakar” of Solomon Ephraim of Lenchitza 
(Lublin, 1602); and finally the most popular one, 
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the * Sifte Hakamim " of Shabbethai Bass (appearing 
in many Pentateuch editions by the side of Rashi’s 
commentary.) 

hashi's commentary on the Talmud covers the 


Mishnah (only in those treatises where there is Ge- 


mara) and the Gemara. In the various editions 


Rashi is assumed to include all the treatises of the - 


Talmud, with the exception of Mak- 
Lacune in kot from 19b to end, Baba Batra from 


Talmud 29b to end, and Nedarim from 22b to 
Commenta- end. Modern scholars, however, have 
ries, shown that the commentaries on the 
following treatises do not belong to 

Rashi: Keritot and Me‘ilah (Zunz, in his “ Zeit- 


schrift," p. 868), Mo‘ed Katan (Reifmann, in * Mo- 
natsschrift," iii. 229, who credits the commentary on 
this treatise to Gershon Me'or ha-Golah), Nazir and 
Nedarim (allotted by Reifmann, l.c., to Isaiah di 
Trani), and Ta‘anit (Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim," i. 
168)  hashi's commentary on the treatise Berakot 
was printed with the text at Soncino in 1488. 
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The editio princeps of the whole of the Talmud, 
with Rashi, is that of Venice, 1520-22. 
mishnaic commentary was printed with the Basel 
1580 (the order Tohorot) and the Leghorn 1654 (all 
six orders) editions. A commentary on Pirke Abot 
was printed, with the text, at Mantua in 1560 and 
was attributed to Rashi; the critics, however, doubt 
that the commentary is his work. Rashi?s Talmudic 
commentary was soon afterward the object of severe 
criticism by the tosafists, who designated it under 
the term “kontres” (pamphlet). But in the seven- 
teenth century Joshua Héschel b. Joseph, in his 
" Maginne Shelomoh” (Amsterdam, 1715), a work 
covering several treatises, defended Rashi against 
the attacks of the tosafists. 

Other works attributed to Rashi are: commen- 
taries on Genesis Rabbah (Venice, 1568; not Rashi's 
according to Jacob Emden in his *'Ez Abot," 
Preface) and Exodus Rabbah (Vatican MS.); “Sefer 
ha-Pardes,” a collection of halakot and decisions (a 
compendium, entitled “ Likkute ha-Pardes ” [Venice, 
1519], was made about 1220 by Samuel of Bamberg); 
“Siddur Rashi,” mentioned in Tos. Pes. 114 (MS. 
owned by Luzzatto); “Dine Nikkur ha-Basar” 
(Mantua, 1560), laws of porging. Several decisions 
found in the “ Sefer ha-Pardes " are separately quoted 
as Rashi’s. Rashi's responsum to the rabbis of Au- 
xerre was published by Geiger in his * Melo Chofna- 
jim” (p. 38, Berlin, 1840). Two other responsa are 
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to be found in Judah b. Asher’s * Zikron Yehudah ” 
(pp. 90a, 52b, Berlin, 1846), and twenty-eight were 
published by Baer Goldberg in his “ Hefes Mat- 
monim ” (Berlin, 1845). Rashi was also a liturgist; 
three selihot of his, beginning respectively: * Adonai 
Eloheha-Zeba'ot," * Az terem nimtahu," and * Tannot 
zarot lo nukal,” are found in the selihot editions; 
his hymn on the unity of God (“Shir ‘al ahdut ha- 
bore ") has not yet been published. 

J. M. SEL. 

hashi's attainments appear the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that he confined himself to 
Jewish fields of learning. Legend notwithstanding, 
he knew neither foreign languages, except French 
and a few words of Geman, nor secular science, 
save something of the practical arts. But in Bib- 
lical and rabbinical literature his learning was both 
extensive and reliable, and his numerous quotations 
show that he was familiar with nearly all the He- 
brew and Aramaic works of his predecessors. Rashi’s 
celebrity rests upon his commentaries on the Bible 
and the Talmud, this vast task of elucidation being 
entirely his own, except for a few books in the one 
and certain treatises i inthe other. They are not con- 
secutive commentaries, but detached glosses on diff- 
cult terms or phrases. Their primary 
quality is perfect clearness: Rashi’s 
explanations always seem adequate. 
He manifests also a remarkable facility 
in the elucidation of obscure or disputed points, re- 
curring, whenever he finds it necessary, to schemata. 
His language is not only clear, but precise, taking 
into consider ation the actual context and the prob- 
able meaning and reproducing every varying shade 
of thoughtandsignification. Yetitisnever diffuse; 
its terseness is universally conceded. A single word 
frequently suffices to summarize a remark or antici- 
pate a question. 

Rashi sometimes translates words and entire propo- 
sitions into French, these passages, written in He- 
brew characters and forming an integral part of the 
text, being called “la‘azim.” Rashi was not the 
first to employ them, but he greatly extended their 
use by adopting them. His commentaries contain 
9,157 Ja'azim, forming a vocabulary of 2,000 words, 
a certain number of which are contained in later 
Hebrew-French glossaries. These glosses are of 
value not only as expressions of the author’s thought, 
but as providing material for the reconstruction of 
Old French, both phonologically and lexicographic- 
ally. It is not difficult to retransliterate them into 
French, as they are transcribed according to a defi- 
nite system, despite frequent corruptions by the 
copyists. A large number of manuscripts were read 
and much material bearing on the la‘azim was col- 
lected by Arséne Darmesteter, but the work was 
interrupted by his death. 

The Biblical commentarics are based on the Tar- 
gumim and the Masorah, which Rashi follows, al- 
though without servile imitation. He knew and 
used the almost contemporary writings of Moszs 
HA-DansraN of Narbonne and of Menahem b. Helbo, 
of whom the former confined himself to the literal 
meaning of the text while the latter conceded much 
to the Haggadah. The two principal sources from 
which Rashi derived his exegesis were the Talmudic- 
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midrashic literature and the hermeneutic processes 
which it employs—the " peshat " and the * derash." 
Rashi, unfortunately, attributed too great impor- 
tance to the second process, often at the expense 
of the first, although he intended it, as he states on 
several occasions, only to elucidate the simple, ob- 
vious meaning of the text. To his immediate fol- 
lowers he entrusted the honorable task of comple- 
ting the reaction against the tendencies of his age, 
for his own scientific education was not without 
deficiencies. His grammatical knowledge was ob- 
viously inadequate, although he was acquainted 
with the works of the Judao-Spanish grammarians 
Menahem b. Saruk and Dunash b. Labrat, and had 
gained a thorough knowledge of Hebrew. Rashi’s 
qualifications for his task, and even his faults, have 
made hig commentaries on the Bible, particularly on 
the Pentateuch, especially suitable for general read- 
ing and edification, and have won for him the epi- 
thet of “Parshandatha” (Esth. ix. 7), taken by 
some writers as “parshan data” (= “interpreter of 
the Law ”). | 

Rashi's commentaries on the Talmud are more 
original and more solid in tone than those on the 
Scriptures. Some were revised by theauthor himself, 
while others were written down by his 
pupils. Here, asin his Biblical exege- 
sis, he followed certain models, among 
them the commentaries of his teachers, 
of which heoften availed himself, although he some- 
times refuted them. Like them, and sometimes in 
opposition to them, Rashi began by preparing a 
rigid recension of the Talmud, which has become 
the received text, and which is the most natural and 
most logical, even though not invariably authentic. 
To explain this text he endeavored to elucidate the 
whole, with special reference to the development 
and discussions of the Gemara, striving to explain 
the context, grammar, and etymology, as well as 
obscure words, and to decide the meaning and im- 
port of each opinion advanced. He was seldom 
‘superficial, but studied the context thoroughly, 
considering every possible meaning, while avoid- 
ing distortion or artificiality. He frequently availed 
himself of parallel passages in the Talmud itself, 
or of other productions of Talmudic literature; 
and when perplexed he would acknowledge it 
without hesitation. A listof general rules to which 
he conforms and which may be found in his Biblical 
commentaries presents the rudiments of an introduc- 
tion to the Bible, resembling the collection of prin- 
ciples formulated by him in his commentaries on 
the Talmud and constituting an admirable Talmudic 
methodology. "These commentaries contain, more- 
over, a mass of valuable data regarding students of 
the Talmud, and the history, manners, and customs 
of the times in which they lived. Whether they 
were derived from written sources, oral tradition, or 
imagination, their consistency and ingenuity are 
praised by scholars, who frequently draw upon them 
for material. 

As a rule, Rashi confined himself strictly to com- 
mentatoriai activity, although he frequently deemed 
it necessary to indicate what was the halakah, the 
definite solution of a problem in cases in which 
such a solution was the subject of controversy or 


On the 
Talmud. 
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doubt, or could not readily be discerned amid the 
mass of Talmudic controversy, or was indispensable 
for a clear comprehension either of a text under 
consideration or of passages relating to it. In every 
case Rashi’s authority carried a weight equal to that 
of the leading “ posekim,” and it would have had 
still more influence if his rulings and his responsa, 
which his disciples carefully noted—as they did also 
even his slightest acts and gestures—had been united 
in one collection, as was the case with the Spanish 
and German Talmudists, instead of being scattered 
through a number of compilations. The most im- 
portant of these collections are: the “Sefer ha- 
Pardes,” often attributed to Rashi himself, but in 
reality composed of two others, one of which was 
probably made by Rashi’s pupil Shemaiah; the 
“Sefer ha-Orah,” also compiled from two other 
works, the first containing fragments which appar- 
ently date from the time of Rashi’s followers; the 
“Sefer Issur we-Hetter"; the “ Mahzor Vitry,” a 
more homogeneous work (with additions by Isaac b. 
Dorbolo), compiled by Simhah of Vitry, & pupil of 
Rashi, who introduced into it, in the order of the 
events of the ecclesiastical year, his teacher's laws 
of jurisprudence and his responsa. The first and 
fourth of these works were published respectively 
at Constantinople in 1805 and at Berlin in 1892, and 
editions of the remain- 
ing two have been pro- 
jected by Buber. 

The responsa of Rashi 
throw a flood of light 
on the character of both 
their author and his 
period. The chief sub- 
jects of discussion are 
the wine of non-Jews 
and therelations between 
Jews and baptized Jews 
(possibly an echo of the 
times of the Crusades). 
In his solutions of these 
Rashi shows sound 
judgment and much ie 
mildness. No high de- 
gree of praise, however, 
can bea warded to several 
liturgical poems attrib- 
uted to Rashi, for they - 
rank no higher than the bulk of the class to which 
they belong, although their style is smooth and 
flowing and they breathe a spirit of sadness and a 
sincere and tender love of God. 

If the merit of a work be proportionate to the 
scientific activity which it evokes, the literature to 

which it gives rise, and the influence 

His which it exerts, few books can sur- 
Influence. passthoseof Rashi. His writings cir- 

culated with great rapidity, and his 
commentary on the Talmud greatly extended the 
knowledge of the subject, thus increasing the num- 
ber of Talmudic schools in France, which soon came 
to be of great importance, especially those at Troyes, 
Ramerupt, Dampierre, Paris, and Sens. His two 
sons-in-law, Judah b. Nathan (RIBaN) and Meir b. . 
Samuel, and especially the latter’s three sons, Sam- 
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uel (RaSHBaM), Judah, and Jacob (R. Tam), were 
‘the first of a succession of tosafists who were closely 
identified in work and methods with Rashi, The 
achievements of their leader in Biblical exegesis, a 
favorite study of almost all of the tosafists, were 
equally lasting and productive, even though later 
commentaries, written in imitation of Rashi’s, at 
times surpass their model. Samuel b. Meir, J oseph 
Kara, Joseph Bekor Shor, and Eliezer of Beau gency 
are the best known but by no means the only repre- 
sentatives of this brilliant French school, which has 
never won the recognition which its originality, 
simplicity, and boldness merit. 

The fame of Rashi soon spread beyond the bound- 
aries of northern France and the German provinces 
of the Rhine. Shortly after his death he was known 
not only in Provence, but in Spain and even in the 
Kast. The Spanish exegetes, among them Abraham 
ibn Ezra and Nahmanides, and such Talmudists as 
Zerahiah Gerondi, recognized his authority, althou gh 
at first they frequently combatted his opinions. In 
France itself, however, repeated expulsions by suc- 
cessive kings and the burning of Hebrew books, as 
at Paris in 1240, scattered the Jews and destroyed 
their institutions of learning. Throughout these 
persecutions the Bible and the Talmud, with the 
commentaries of Rashi, were their inseparable com- 
panions, and were often their supreme as well as their 
only solace, and the chief bond of their religious 
unity. "5 

The French Jews carried their literature with 
them and diffused it among foreign communi- 
ties, in which its popularity steadily increased. 
Rashi's commentaries on the Talmud became the 
text-book for rabbis and students, and his commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch the common study of the 
people. The popularity of the works extended to 
their author, and innumerable legends were woven 
about his name, while illustrious families claimed 
descent from him. This universal esteem is attested 
by the numerous works of which his commentaries 
were the subject, among them being the supercom- 
mentaries of Elijah Mizrahi and Shabbethai Bass, 
which have passed through numerous editions 
and copies, while Rashi's commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch is.the first Hebrew work of which the 
date of publication is known (Reggio, Feb., 
i475). . 

Rashi's influence was not confined to Jewish cir- 
cles. 'Thus the French monk Nicolas de Lyre (d. 

1810), the author of the * Postillæ Per- 

Outside petuæ” on the Bible, was largely de- 

Influence. pendentonthecommentaries of hashi, 

which he regarded as an official re- 
pository of rabbinical tradition, although his ex- 
planations occasionally differed from theirs. Nico- 
las in his turn exercised a powerful influence on 
Martin Luther, whose exegesis thus owes much, in 


the last analysis, to the Jewish scholar of Troyes. 
In the same century the humanists tool up the 


study of grammar and exegesis, then long neglected 
among the Jews, and these Christian Hebraists stud- 
ied the commentaries of Rashi as interpretations au- 
thorized by the Synagogue. Partial translations of 
his commentaries on the Bible were published; and 
at length a complete version of the whole, based on 
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the manuscripts, was published by Breithaupt at 
Gotha (1710-18). 

Among the Jews themselves, in the course of 
the eighteenth century, such Talmudists as J oc} 
Sirkes, Solomon Luria, and Samuel Edels brought 
to the study of Rashi both profound learning and 
critical acumen; but it was Rapoport and Weiss, by 
their extensive use of his writings, who created the 
scientific study of the Talmud. Mendelssohn and 
his school of bi’urists revived the exegesis of the pe- 
shat and employed Rashi’s commentaries constantly, 
even attempting an interpretation of the French 
glosses. ; 

The name of Rashi is inseparably connected with 
Jewish learning. In 1828 Zunz wrote his biogra- 
phy; Heidenheim sought to vindicate him, even 
When he was wrong; Luzzatto praised him enthusi- 
astically; Weiss devoted a monograph to him which 
decided many problems; while Geiger turned his 
attention especially to the school of tosafists of which 
Rashi was the founder, and Berliner published a 
critical edition of Rashi’s commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. | 

Rashi's lack of scientific method, unfortunately, 
prevents his occupying the rank in the domain of 
exegesis merited by his other qualities. Among the 
Jews, however, his reputation has suffered little, for 
while itis true that he was merely a commentator, 
the works on which he wrote were the Bible and the 
Talmud, and his commentaries carry a wei ght and au- 
thority which have rendered them inseparable from 
the text. Even if his work is inferior in creative 
power to some productions of Jewish literature, it 
has exercised a far wider influence than any one of 
them. His is one of the master-minds of rabbinical 
literature, on which he has left the imprint of his 
predominant characteristics—terseness and clear- 
ness. His work is popular among all classes of Jews. 
because it is intrinsically Jewish. 
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RASHI CHAPEL. See Rasnur; Worms. 
RATHAUS, ABRAHAM B. MENAHEM 


MANISH: Russian pioneer of the ^haskalah" 
movement; died in Berdychev Jan. 6, 1886, at an 
advanced age. One of the first in Berdychev to be- 
come imbued with the spirit of progress, he sympa- 
thized with the efforts of the Russian government 
under Nicholas I. to spread secular knowledge: 
among the Jews of Russia. When LILIENTHAL. 
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journeyed through Russia to induce the Jewish 
communities to establish schools, Rathaus acted as 
his secretary. In his later years, Rathaus, who was 
aman of wealth and a patron of Hebrew literature, 
was one of the prominent members of the Jewish 
community of Berdychev (“Keneset Yisrael,” i. 
1122). 

Il. R. P. Wr. 

RATHENAU, WALTHER: German natural- 
ist, banker, and writer; born in Berlin Sept. 29, 
1867; educated at the universities of Berlin (M. D. 
1889) and Stras- 
burg. In 1891 
he entered as 
scientific assist- 
ant the service 
of a joint-stock 
company in the 
aluminum in- 
dustry at Neu- 
hauscn, Switzer- 
land. There he 
worked out, to- 
gether with the 
director EKiliani, 
a method for the 
electrolytic pro- 
duction of chlo- 
rin and alkalis. 
To turn this in- 
vention to ac- 
count he found- ; 
ed the electro- Yaa Way 
chemical works es 
at Bitterfeld in 
1898, the first 
German under- 
taking in con- 
nection with 
eleetrochemieal 
processes exclu- 
sively. While 
he was director 
of this company 
and of the elec- 
trochemical 
works estab- 
lished two years 
later at Rhein- 
feld, he devised 
electrolytic and L 
electrothermic 
methods for pro- 
ducing natrium, | 
magnesium, carbid, ferrosilicium, etc., details of 
which may be found in the corresponding patent- 
writs. l 

In 1899 Rathenau entered the board of directors 
of the Allgemeine Elektricitäts-Gesellschaft, which 
position he resigned in 1902 to become manager of 
the Berlin Handels-Gesellschaft, one of the oldest 
banking-houses in Germany. In 1902 he published 
a collection of essays under the title “ Impressionen.” 
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Interior of the Old Synagogue at Ratisbon. 
(From a drawing by Altdorfer.) 


RATISBON: Bavarian city; capital of the 
Upper Palatinate; formerly a free city of the Ger- 
man empire. The great age of the Jewish commu- 
nity in this city is indicated by the tradition that a 
Jewish colony existed there before the common era; 
it is undoubtedly the oldest Jewish settlement in 
Bavaria of which any records exist. The earliest 
historical reference to Jews in Ratisbon is in a doc- 
ument of 981, where it is stated that the monastery 
of St. Emmeram bought a piece of property from 
the Jew Samuel (Aronius, “Regesten,” No. 135), 
The Jewish quarter, *Judsorum habitacula," is 
mentioned as 
early as the bo- 
ginning of the 
eleventh cen- 
tury (1006-28), 
and is the oldest 
German ghetto 
to which there 
is any reference 
in historical 
sources (Aro- 
nius, dc. No. 
150). The Jews 
were granted 
their first privi- 
leges there in a 
charter of 1189, 
Therein Em- 
peror Frederick 
I. confirmed 
the rights they 
had received by 
the favor of his 
predecessors, 
and assigned to 
them, as to their 
coreligionists 
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KNECHTSCHAFT). 
Dut their polit- 
ical position be- 
came compli- 
cated later by 
t| the circum- 
stance that the 
emperor trans- 
ferred them to 
the dukes of 
Lower Bavaria 
without releasing them from their obligations as 
chamber servants. 'To these overlords the Jews 
of Ratisbon were pawned in 1899 for the yearly 
sum of 200 pounds of Ratisbon pfennigs; but they 
were also subject to taxation by the municipal 
council of the city, though they received some 
compensation in the fact that thereby they secured 
the protection of the city council against the ex- 
cessive demands of the emperor and the dukes. 
` During the first Crusade (1096) the community 
suffered like many others in Germany. Later an 
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old chronicle says with reference to the persecutions 
that took place in Franconia and Swabia in 1298 
(see RINDFLEISCH): “The citizens of 
History of Ratisbon desired to honor their city 
the Com- by forbidding the persecution of the 
munity. Jews or the slaying of them without 
legal sentence.” The wave of fanat- 
icism which swept over Germany in 1849 was 
checked at Ratisbon, in a similar spirit, by the dec- 
laration of the magistrates and the citizens that they 
would protect and defend their Jews. The munic- 
ipal council again shielded them by punishing only 
the guilty when, in 1384, a riot occurred because 
some Jews had been convicted of giving false re- 
turns of their property to the tax-assessor. The 
protestations of the magistrates, however, could 
not protect their wards against the exactions of the 
emperor Wenzel when (1385-90) he replenished his 
purse by contributions levied upon the German 
Jews. Inthe following years they were again heav- 
ily taxed by both emperor and dukes, and in 1410 
the magistrates, tired of ineffectual protest, ‘took 
part in the game of spoliation by making an agree- 
ment with the duke that the Jews should pay 200 
florins a year to him and 60 pounds a year to the 
city, extraordinary taxes to be divided between the 
two. This marks the turning-point in the history 
of the Jews of Ratisbon, who were henceforth aban- 
doned to their fate; religious intolerance and social 
prejudice threatened their very existence. 

After the Jews had been expelled from the vari- 
ous Bavarian territories Duke Ludwig the Wealthy, 
Palsgrave of the Rhine, demanded in 1452 that 
the Jews should be driven from Ratisbon as well. 
Though the city council did not at first accede to 
this demand, it ordered the Jews henceforth to wear 
the badge. A chronic persecution now began, aided 
especially by the clergy; and a number of sensa- 
tional accusations of ritual murder were brought 
against the community and its rabbi, presaging its 
approaching destruction despite the repeated and 
energetic intervention of the emperor. In 1486 the 
duke placed their taxation entirely in the hands of 
the city council, “that the expulsion might be ef- 
fected the sooner." The preacher of the cathedral, 
Dr. Balthazar Hubmaier, incited the people from 
the pulpit, and the more prudent counselors who 
still dared to take the part of the Jews were mock- 
ingly called “ Jew kings." The ghetto 
was threatened with boycott, although 
imperial influence shielded it until the 
interregnum following the death of 
Emperor Maximilian in 1519. Then 500 Jews had 
to leave the city, after they themselves had de- 
molished the interior of their venerable synagogue, 
on the site of which a chapel was built in honor of 
the Virgin. According to a chronicle the exiles 
settled, under the protection of the Duke of Bavaria, 
on the opposite bank of the Danube, in Stadt-am- 
Hof, and in villages in the vicinity ; from these they 
were expelled in the course of the same century. 

The first cemetery of the community of Ratisbon 
was situated on a hillock, still called the “ Judenau." 
In 1210 the congregation bought from the monas- 
tery of St. Emmeram a plot of ground, outside the 
present Peterthor, for a new cemetery, which was 
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destroyed in the course of excavations made in the 
city in 1877. It served asa burial-ground for all the 
Jews of Upper and Lower Bavaria, 
Cemetery and, in consequence of the catastrophe 
and Syna- of Feb. 21, 1519, mentioned above, : 
gogue. more than 4,000 of its gravestones are 
said to have been either demolished 
or used in the building of churches. The synagogue 
that was destroyed was an edifice in Old Romanesque 
style, crected between 1210 and 1227 on the site of the 
former Jewish hospital, in the center of the ghetto, 
where the present Neue Pfarre stands. The ghetto 
was separated from the city itself by walls and 
closed by gates. 

The “hakme Regensburg” of the twelfth century 
were regarded far and wide as authorities, and a 
number of tosafists flourished in this 
ancient community. Especially note- 
worthy were R. Eruraim B. Isaac (d. 
about 1175), one of the most prominent teachers of 
the Law and a liturgical poet, and R. BARUCH B. 
Isaac, author of the “Sefer ha-Terumah ? and of 
tosafot to the treatise Zebahim; but the best known 
of all was R. Jupan B. SAMUEL NE-Hasrp (d. 121%), 
the author of the “Sefer Hasidim” and of various 
halakic and liturgical works. The Talmudic school 
of Ratisbon became famous inthe fifteenth century ; 
a chronicle of 1478 says, “This academy has fur- 
nished ‘doctores et patres’ for all parts of Ger- 
many.” R. IsraeL Bruxa (15th cent.) narrowly 
escaped falling a victim to an accusation of ritual 
murder. The chronicler Anselmus de Parengar 
gives an interesting description of the magnificent 
apartments of the grand master Samuel Belassar. 
Shortly before the dispersion of the community R. 
Jacob Margolioth, the father of the convert and anti- 
Jewish writer Antonius Margarita, was living at 
Ratisbon; he is referred to in the “ Epistole Obscu- 
rorum Virorum ? as the “ Primas Judzeorum Ratisbo- 
nensis." Finally, the learned Litte (Liwe) of Ratisbon 
may be mentioned, the authoress of the *Samuel- 
buch,” which paraphrased the history of King David 
in the meter of the * Nibelungenlied." 

In 1669 Jews were again permitted to reside in 
Ratisbon; but it was not until April 2, 1841, that the 

community was able to dedicate its new 
In Modern synagogue. R Isaac ALEXANDER (b. 
Times.  Ratisbon Aug. 22, 1722) was probably 
the first rabbi to write in German. 
His successor appears to have been R. Weil, who 
was succeeded by Sonnentheil and the teacher Dr. 
Schlenker. From 1860 to 1882 the rabbinate was 
occupied by Dr. Lówenmeyer of Sulzburg, who was 
followed in Jan., 1882, by Dr. Seligmann Meyer, 
the editor of the “Deutsche Israelitische Zeitung.” 
The present (1905) total population of Ratisbon is 
45,426, of whom about 600 are Jews. 


Scholars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For earlier works on Ratisbon see C. G. 
Weber, Literatur der Deutschen Staatengesch. i. 709-720, 
Leipsic, 1800; a list of more recent works is given in Stern, 
Quellenkunde zur Gesch. der Deutschen Juden, i. 49-50. 
See also: C. Th. Gemeiner, Chronik der Stadt und des Hoch- 
stifts Regensburg (Ratisbon, 1800-24); Christopher Ostrofran- 
cus, Tractatus de Ratisbona Metropoli Bojoaria et Subita 
Ibidem Judworum, Augsburg, 1519; Oefele, Rerum Boica- 
rum Scriptores, 1763: Ried, Codex Chronologico-Diplo- : 
maticus Episcopatus Ratisbonensis, Ratisbon, 1816 ; Janner, 
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1830-40; Hugo Graf von Walderdorff, Regensburg in Seiner 
Vergangenheit wid Gegenwart, 4th ed., ib. 1896 ; Bavaria, 
Landes- und Volkskunde des KOnigsreiches Bayern, ii. 675 
et seq.; Wiener, Reyesten zur Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch- 
land Während des Mittelalters, 1862; Aronius, Regesten ; 
Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland Während des Mittelal- 
ters, 1866, pp. 67-88 ; Train. Die Wichtigste Tatsachen aus 
der Gesch. der Juden in Regensburg, in Allg. Zeit. für die 
Hist. Theologie, 1837, vii. 39-138 ; L. Geiger, Zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Regensburg, in Geiger's Jiid. Zeit. 1867, pp. 16 ct 
seq.; M. Stern, Aus der Aelteren Gesch. der Juden in Re- 
gensburg, in Geigers Zeit. fiir Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch- 
land, i. 383 et seq.; H. Bresslau, Zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland, in Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1870, x. 107 et 
seq; Monatsschrift, 1867, pp. 161 et seg., 939 et seq.; 1868, pp. 
910 et seq.; Lehmann, Der Israelit, 1877, No. 48, p. 1150; 
Gratz, Gesch.: Ost und West, Monatsschrift für Modernes 
Judentum, 1901, pp. 831-888 ; Aretin, Gesch. der Juden in 
Bayern, 1808; Kohut, Gesch. der Deutschen Juden. 

D. A. E. 


RATISBONNE, ALPHONSE-MARIE: 
French convert to Catholicism; brother of Marie: 
Théodore Ratisbonne; born at Strasburg May 1, 
1812; died at Jerusalem May 6, 1884. After taking 
his degree in law he visited Rome, where he ab- 
jured the Jewish faith (Jan. 20, 18429). He then en- 
tered theorderof Notre Dame de Sion, after passing 
through his novitiate in the Society of Jesus. His 
conversion, under singular and romantic circum- 
stances, became the subject of numerous pamphlets 
taking widely differing views of the matter. Ratis- 
bonne founded a monastery at Jerusalem. He was 
the author of “ Elévations sur les Litanies de la Sainte 
Vierge” (1847). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 


S. J. KA. 


RATISBONNE, MARIE-THÉODORE: 
French convert to Catholicism; born at Strasburg 
Dec. 18, 1802; died at Paris Jan. 10, 1884; son of 
the president of the Jewish consistory of Strasburg. 
He practised law until his conversion to Catholicism 
in 1826, when he took holy orders. He became suc- 
cessively professor in the Petit Seminaire, assistant 
rector of the Cathedral of Strasburg, and superior- 
general of the order Notre Dame de Sion, founded 
by him in thanksgiving for the conversion of his 
brother, Alphonse-Marie. Among other works Ratis- 
bonne published: * Essai sur l'Education Morale” 
Strasburg, 1828); “Histoire de Saint-Bernard ” (2 
vols., 2. 1841; 5th ed., 1864); “Le Manuel de la 
 Mére Chrétienne ” (2b, 1860); * Questions Juives” (id. 
1868); “ Miettes Evangéliques” (ib. 1972) ; “ Réponse 


aux Questions d'un Israélite de Notre Temps" (75. 


1878). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : La Grande Encyclopédie. 
8. J. Ka, 


RATNER, DOB BAER BEN ABRAHAM 
BEZALEEL: Russian Talmudist: born at Wilna 
about 1845. He is the author of: * Mebo la-Seder 
‘Olam Rabbah,” on Josef ben Halafta’s historical 
work (Wilna, 1894); “Seder ‘Olam Rabbah,” a crit- 
ical edition of the text of the “Seder ‘Olam Rabbah ” 
(20. 1897) ; * Ahabat Ziyyon we-Yerushalayim,” vari- 
ants and additions to the text of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud. Of the last-named work only three volumes 
so far have been published: on Berakot (25. 1901); 
on Shabbat (zd. 1902); on ‘Erubin ? (2d. 1904). 


PO ies R. E. J. xviii. 301; Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl. vi. 
. Vll. 9. 


S. I. BR. 


RATNER, ISAAC: Russian mathematician: 
born at Shklov in 1857. He has written mathemat- 
ical and astronomical articles for various journals, 
and is the author of * Mishpat Emet ” (St. Peters- 
burg, 1884), a criticism on Lichtenfeld’s pamphlets 
against Slonimski’s works. He edited a second edi- 
tion of Slonimski’s “ Yesode Hokmat ha-Shi‘ur,” on 
the principles of algebra (Wilna, 1888), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron; Zeitiin, Bibl, Post- 


Mendels. 
H. R. I. War. 
RAUDNITZ: Town of Bohemia. According 


to tradition it is one of the oldest three communities 
of Bohemia, the other two being Bunzlau and Kolin 
(the muemonic word is 3'p3). The ancient ceme- 
tery was situated near the present Kapuzinergarten, 
where tombstones with Jewish inscriptions have 
been found. These are preserved in the Podripské 
Museum. In the old cemetery in the former ghetto 
there are more than 1,500 tombstones, including 
many of the seventeenth century, and several tombs 
of martyrs. The new cemetery was opened in 1896. 
In 1858 a large temple was built, the services in 
which are conducted with choir and organ. The 
hebra kaddisha is mentioned on tombstones as early 
as the seventeenth century. 

The earliest known rabbi of Raudnitz is Rabbi 
Nehemiah (d. 1687), who officiated here for more 
than twenty-five years (see Hock-Kaufmann, “Die 
Familien Prags,” p. 836, Presburg, 1892). Other 
noteworthy rabbis were: Abraham BRODA; Simeon 
Jeiteles (d. 1762), buried in the old cemetery of 
Prague (75. p. 168); Moses Spiro (d. 1760); R. Mat- 
tathias Neugróschel (d. 1778; ib. p. 224); the district 
rabbis Joseph Deutsch (1778-1825), Mahler, Pereles, 
and Albert Cohn (d. 1872); Moritz Klotz (1889-93). 
Julius Reach is the present (1905) incumbent (since 
1894). 

Down to 1872 Raudnitz was the seat of the district 
rabbinate. Since the law of 1890 the congregation 
has comprised all the Jews living in the county of 
Raudnitz. In 1908 there were 400 Jews in a total 
population of 8,000. 

D. J. RE. 


RAUNHEIM, SALY (SAMUEL HIRSCH 
BEN MENAHEM): American mining-engineer; 
born in Frankfort-on-the-Main June 7, 1838; died in 
New York city Sept. 9, 1904. He was educated in 
his native city and at the universities of Heidelberg 
and Freiburg, and in 1861 became engaged in the 
mining industry. In 1863 he bought for the French 
banker Reinach a zinc-mine in Rauheim, near Hei- 
delberg, which two years later was sold for 2,000,- 
000 francs, having cost but 80,000 francs. 

In 1879 Raunheim emigrated to the United States, 
and with his brothers-in-law Leonard and Adolph 
Lewisohn organized in 1881 at Butte, Mont., the 
Montana Mining Company, which company was 
bought by the Amalgamated Copper Trust. During 
the years 1888-91 Raunheim developed the copper- 
mines of San Pedro, New Mexico, which also were 
the property of the Lewisohns. 

From 1891 Raunheim lived in New York city, 
where he took great interest in Jewish affairs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Jewish Comment, Sept. 23, 1904, p. 11. 
A. F. T. H. 
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RAUSUK, SAMSON : Hebrew poet; born at 
Wilkowiski, Lithuania, in 1799; died in London 
Sept. 11, 1877. He pursued at his native place the 
career of a merchant. On the occasion of the visit of 
Sir Moses Montefiore to Russia in 1846, Rausuk was 
one of the delegates appointed to receive him. He 
went to London in 1848, and held the post of libra- 
rian to the bet ha-midrash for nearly a quarter of a 
century. He was an erudite Hebraist and Talmud- 
ist, and possessed poetic powers of some merit. 
Many of his Hebrew compositions, dealing with 
subjects of passing interest, were published; he 
was regarded as the poet laureate of the London 
community for nearly thirty years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Sept. 14, 1877 ; Jacobs and Wolf, 
Bibl. Anglo-Jud. Nos. 2045-2047, 9050-2004, 2057-2062, 2067, 
2071-2074. 

J. G. L. 

RAVEN (Hebrew, “‘oreb”): The first bird spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Old Testament (Gen. viii. 
7), where it is referred to in connection with Noah 
and theark. It isincluded among the unclean birds 
in Lev. xi. 15 and Deut. xiv. 14, where the term em- 
braces the whole family of Corvide—crows, rooks, 
jackdaws, etc. It has eight species in Palestine. 
The raven lives generally in deep, rocky glens and 
desolate places (comp. Isa. xxxiv. 11). Its habit of 
commencing its attack by picking out the eyes of 
its victim is alluded to in Prov. xxx. 17. The figure 
of the raven is used illustratively where references 
are made to the care with which God watches over 
His creatures (comp. Ps. cxlvii. 9). Ravens are said 
to have provided Elijah with food (I Kings xvii. 
3-6). The dark, glossy plumage of the raven is 
compared to the locks of youth (Cant. v. 11). 

In the Talmud, besides “ ‘oreb” (B. K. 92b, etc.), 
theraven is designated * pushkanza ” (B. B. 783b), and, 
from its croaking, *korkor" (B. B. 28a). “Shalak ” 
in Lev. xi. 17 is explained in Hul. 638a asa bird which 
takes fishes from the sea, and Rashi adds, “ It is the 
water-raven " (comp. Targ. ad loc., and see CORMO- 
RANT). *Zarzir" is considered a species of raven, 
and this gave rise to the proverb: “The zarzir goes 
to the raven, for it isof its kind "—the equivalent of 
the English * Birds of a feather flock together" (see 
Hul. 62a, 65b; and, for other species, Hul. 68a, 64a). 
While ravens love one another (Pes. 113b) they lack 
affection toward their young as long as the latter 
remain unadorned with black plumage (Ket. 49b); 
but Providence takes care of them by causing 
worms to arise from their excrement (B. B. 8a et al.). 
In copulation the spittle ejected from the mouth of 
the male into that of the female effects conception 
(Sanh. 108b). The wealthy domesticated the raven 
(Shab. 196b), but on account of its filthiness the bird 
was frightened away from the Temple by means of 
a scarecrow (Men. 107a). The croaking of the raven 
was an ill omen (Shab. 67b). The comparison of 
dark locks with the plumage of the raven is found 
also in Hag. 14a. See Dove. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 198; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
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RAVENNA: Italian city, capital of the prov- 
ince of Ravenna. A Jewish community existed in 
Ravenna from very early times; during an at- 
tack by the populace in 519 its synagogues were 
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burned. The Jews appealed to King Theodoric 


at Verona, who condemned the city to rebuild the 
ruined synagogues at its own expense; any one 


unable to pay the fine levied for that purpose was 
condemned to the lash. About 930 R. Solomon ben 
Tanhum ben Zadok was victorious in à religious con- 
In the early part of the 
thirteenth century the emperor Frederick II. un- 
dertook the defense of Donfolino, a Jew of Ravenna, 
against an unjust extortion by the mayor Pietro 
Traversari (July 11, 1226). In 1248 Cardinal Otta- 
viano Ubaldini, legate of Pope Innocent IV., seized 
Ravenna and annexed it to the papal dominions. 
Under the rule of the popes at least a part of the 
Jews lived in the quarter known as San Pietro Mag- 
giore, where they were engaged inusury. Ravenna 
passed under the domination of the republic of 
Venice in 1441. The treaty of cession provided that 
in the interest of the city and of the district the 
Jews should be permitted to remain and lend money 
at the rate of interest of five denarii per lira to the 
citizens of the city and district of Ravenna, and of 
six to strangers. The Doge of Venice, Francesco 
Foscari, confirmed this treaty March 20, 1441. 

Toward the end of the century the Jews of Ra- 
venna obtained leave to remove their synagogue to 
another locality (1489). They were, however, not 
left long unmolested. In a short time the fiery ser- 
mons of Fra Bernardino da Feltre, the implacable 
enemy of the Jews, so roused the old popular hatred 
against them that the money -lenders 
narrowly escaped expulsion. In op- 
position to the latter class he estab- 
lished the monte di pietà, an institu- 
tion soon afterward approved of by Pope J ulius II. 
(Aug. 25, 1508). 

In 1508 Pope Julius joined the League of Cambrai 
against the Venetian republic, and in 1509 Ravenna 
was reconquered by the pope's nephew, Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, and, until its 
union with the kingdom of Italy, was governed by 
ecclesiastical officers. The community of Ravenna 
was represented at the congress of rabbis held at 
Bologna in 1416, and at that of Forli in 1418, when 
the Jews of Italy united to seek a means of averting 
the dangers that menaced them. A similar conven- 
tion was held somewhat later at Ravenna (1442), when 
Pope Eugene IV. issued a bull, of forty-two articles, 
which deprived the Jews of all the rights they had 
hitherto enjoyed. They were forbidden, under pen- 
alty of confiscation of property, to study anything 
but the Pentateuch; they were deprived of the right 
of residence in the city without special license from 
the authorities; and later all trades were prohibited 
to them, and the Jewish tribunals were abolished. 
The representatives of the Italian communities then 
met in synod at Tivoli, and later at Ravenna. The 
persistent efforts of these assemblies wrung from 
Gian Francesco Gonzaga permission for Jews to 
reside in Mantua and enjoy liberty in matters of 
religion, law, and commerce. At length, after pay- 
ment of immense sums of money, the synod ob- 
tained the annulment of the bull. 

On Feb. 10, 1535, Pope Paul III. granted the 
community of Ravenna certain additional privi- 
leges already enjoyed by the Jews of the Marches 
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and confirmed them June 30, 1540. On Aug. 12, 
1558, Julius III. published an edict commandin g that 
both Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds be confis- 
cated and burned. This edict was strictly enforced 
at Ravenna, where a number of copies of the Tal- 
mud were burned on the Sabbath day. Paul IV. 
(1555-59) issued several bulls conceived for the fur- 
ther curtailment of Jewish liberties. Under his suc- 
cessor, Pius IV. (1559-66), the Jews enjoyed a short 
respite; but Pius V., the next occupant of the pon- 
tifical throne (1566-72), pursued the malevolent pol- 
icy of Paul IV., and published a bull, dated Feb. 
26, 1569, ordering the complete expulsion, within 
three months, of the Jews from all Pontifical States 
but Rome and Ancona. 

With the exception of a few who abjured their 
faith, the unfortunate Jews emigrated in the follow- 
ing May, abandoning their property and all the 
debts due to them, the latter amounting, according 
to Gedaliah ibn Yahya (*Shalshelet ha- Kabbalah,” 

p. 96b), to more than 10,000 dueats in 

Expelled in Ravenna and Imola. Under Gregory 

1569. XII. (1572-1585) a Jewish commu- 

nity wasagain established at Ravenna, 

but the Jews were finally banished by Clement VIII. 

(1998). In 1901 there were only thirteen Jews living 
in the city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fantuzzi, Monumenti Ravennati, i. 37 ; iii. 
75, 362, 375, 429; v. 183: Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, pp. 94a et seq. Gratz, Gesch. 2d 
ed., v. 37, viii. 179, ix. 382; J. Q. R. iv. 615; Joseph ha-Kohen, 
‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. Wiener, p. 90; Stern, Urlcundliche Bei- 
träge über die Stellung der Püpste zu den Juden, i.78, 82: 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 180, 160; 
ii. 11, 146 et seq. 

S. Uc. 


RAWICZ, VICTOR MEYER: German rabbi; 
born at Breslau Aug. 19, 1846. He attended the 
Jewish theological seminary and the university of 
his native city (Ph.D. 1873). Rawicz has held suc- 
cessively the following rabbinates: Kempen (1874), 
Schmieheim (1876-93), and Offenburg (Baden). He 
has published a translation of the following Tal- 
mudic tractates: Megillah (1883), Rosh ha-Shanah 
(1886), Sanhedrin (1892), and Ketubot (1900). 


RAWNITZKI, JOSHUA HAYYIM: Rus- 
sian author; born Aug. 14, 1845, at Odessa. llis 
first literary efforts appeared in * IHa-IXol," and he 
soon became a frequent contributor to Hebrew jour- 
nals. In 1887 he published, in conjunction with 
Krankenfeld, * Der Jüdische Wecker," in which ap- 
peared his article “ Der Pintele Jud ”; from 1892 to 
1896 he edited * Ha-Pardes" (Odessa). He wrote: 
" Peninim mi- Yam ha- Talmud ? (Odessa, 1899); 
"'Aseret Kesef,” a novel of Jewish life (in * Kene- 
set Yisrael,” iii. 1888); and *Safah Berurah,” an 
essay on Neo-Hebrew (in * Kawweret," 1890). Un- 
der the title of * Ha-Abib " (Warsaw, 1889) he pub- 
lished a collection of Hebrew poems for children. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
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RAYNAL, DAVID: French statesman: born 
at Paris Feb. 26, 1841; died Jan. 28, 1903. The son 
of a merchant, he was brought up for a commer- 
cial career, and in 1862 he founded the house of As- 
truc et Raynal in Bordeaux. There he became ac- 


quainted with Gambetta. During the Franco-Prus. 
sian war he held the rank of major of the volunteerg 
of the Gironde. | 

Raynai entered public life in 1874, when he be- 
came alderman for Bordeaux. In 1879 he was 
elected deputy, and took his seat amon g the repub- 
liean unionists. In 1880 he was appointed general 
secretary in the Department of Public Works, Re- 
elected in 1881, he became minister of that depart- 
ment, under Gambetta. Resigning with the cabinet 
in Jan., 1882, he accepted the same portfolio under 
Jules Ferry in Feb., 1888; but again resigned with 
the cabinet in 1885. Reelected in 1885, 1889, and 
1898, he became in Dec., 1893, minister of the in- 
terior, but resigned in May of the following year, 
when Casimir-Périer withdrew from the presidency 
of the French republic. During this time Ray- 
nal was a member of the parliamentary finance 
committee, and belonged to the republican unionists, 

In Jan., 1897, Raynal was elected senator for the 
department of the Gironde, joining the left Wing of 
the republicans in the Upper House. He served ag 
president of the commission for the improvement of 
the merchant navy. Raynal took an active part in 
the debates of both houses, being an able speaker. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. ii. 48; La Grande En- 

euelanedie: Nouveau Larousse; Jew. Chron. Jan. 30, Feb. 
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RAYNER, ISIDOR: American senator: born 
at Baltimore, Md., April 11, 1850. He was educated 
at the University of Virginia (1866-70), pursuing 
the academic course for three years and the law 
course for the last year. On leaving that institu- 
tion he became a law student in the offices of 
Brown & Brune, Baltimore; shortly afterward he 
was admitted to the bar, and soon secured a large 
trial practise. In 1878 Rayner, as a Democrat, was 
elected a member of the Maryland legislature. 
Thereafter le devoted himself entirely to law until 
1886, when he was elected state senator, In the 
same year he was nominated for Congress, and was. 
elected for three terms; lie declined nomination for 
a fourth term. 

Rayner served upon the committees of foreign 
affairs, coinage, weights and measures, and com- 
merce. He was chairman of the committee on or- 
ganization, and was conspicuous in the contest for 
the repeal of the Sherman silver act. 

In 1899 Rayner was elected attorney-general of 
Maryland, and in 1901, when Admiral Schley was 
called before a government court of inquiry, he was 
appointed associate counsel, becoming senior coun- 
sel upon the death of Judge Wilson. He increased 
his reputation by his masterly defense of that ad- 
miral. Rayner was elected United States senator on 
Feb. 4, 1904, for the term beginning March 5, 1905. 

A. Os IL. L. 


RAYNER, WILLIAM SOLOMON: Mer- 
chant and financier; born in Oberelzbach, Bavaria, 
Sept. 28, 1822; died in Baltimore, Md., March 1, 
1899. In 1840 he removed to the United States. 
Declining an offer of the position of religious teacher 
in the old "Henry Street Synagogue, New York, he 
removed to Baltimore, where he entered upon a suc- 
cessful mercantile career. At the close of the Civil 
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war he became one of the chief figures in the finan- 
cial development of Baltimore, serving for many 
vears on the directorates of the Western National 
Bank, the Baltimore. Equitable Society, and the 
Western Maryland Railroad. 

hayner was instrumental in organizing the Har 
Sinai Verein, which soon after became the Har 
Sinai congregation. He was a strong advocate of 
Reform, and it was mainly through his influence 
that David Erxmorn. became rabbi of this congre- 
cation (1855). He was one of the founders of the 
Baltimore Hebrew Orphan Asylum, donating its 
first building and grounds. He was also the first 
president of the Baltimore Hebrew Benevolent 

Society under its present state charter. He repre- 
sented the city of Baltimore for many years in the 
management of the House of Refuge and served as 
a vice-president of the Baltimore Poor Association. 
During the Civil war he was very active in the for- 
mation of the Union Reiief. Association, and was 
one of its first vice-presidents. In 1844 he married 
Amalia Jacobson. Of this union four children sur- 
vive; two of them, in memory of their father, en- 
dowed a fellowship in Semitics in the Johns Hop- 
kins University; the eldest son, Isidor RAYNER, was 
elected, in 1904, to the United States Senate. 

A. C. A. R. 


RAZIEL: Angel, first named in the Slavonic 
Book of Enoch (written before the common era; see 
Jew. Encyc. i. 591, s.v. ANGELOLOGY), where, under 
the name “ Raguel ? or * Rasuel," he is mentioned to- 
gether with Shemiel or Shemucl. Apart from this, 
heis unknown both to the Jewish and to the Christian 
literature of antiquity, the next occurrence of his 
name being in the Targum on Eccl. x. 20: “ Each 
day the angel Raziel makes proclamation on Mount 
Horeb, from heaven, of the secrets of men to all 
that dwell upon the earth, and his voice resounds 
through all the world,” etc. His name, indeed, de- 
notes “secret of God,” and it was given to him be- 
cause of his transmission of “secrets” (“ Each angel 
is named according to his vocation, as Raziel, because 
he transmitted the Book of Secrets"; “ Raziel,” ed. 
Amsterdam, p. 21b). 

With the communication of the Book of Secrets 
the real importance of Raziel ends, nor is he men- 
tioned as often as the angels Michael, Gabriel, Ra- 
phael, etc. According to the Book of Raziel, he is 
the angel of magic, who teaches men astrology, 
divination, and the Jore of amulets; the mysticism 
associated with him is the precursor of the “ prac- 
tical Cabala.” In this capacity Raziel appears in 
tlie astrology of the Arabs, where he presides over 
the twentieth lunar station in the zodiac. In 
view of these characteristics a distinction must be 
made between the mysticism of the MERKABAH 
and of METATRON on the one hand, and the 
mysticism of Raziel on the other. See RAZIEL, 
book or, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. p. 167; Bloch, Gesch. der Entwicke- 
lung der Kabbala, pp. 32-34, Treves, 1891; Schwab, Vocabu- 
laire de Ü.Angélologie, p. 246, Paris, 1897. 

T. L. B. 

RAZIEL, BOOK OF: Collection of secret wri- 
tings, probably compiled and edited by the same 
hand, but originally not the work of one author. 


This appears from the fact that the book con- 
tradicts itself in regard to the person to whom its 
contents are claimed to have been communicated. 
The first part states that they were imparted by 
Raziel to Adam when he was driven from paradise 
(2a); the third part (84a) says they were communi- 
cated to Noah before he entered the ark. The book 
was engraved on sapphire-stone and handed down 
from generation to generation until it, together with 
many other secret writings, came into the possession 
of Solomon; the Book of Raziel, however, was the 
best preserved of these works (15, 94a). 

Zunz (* Q. V.” 2d ed., p. 176) distinguishes three 
main parts: (1) the Book Ha-Malbush; (2)the Great 
Raziel; (3)the Book of Secrets, or the Book of Noah. 
These three parts are still distinguishable—2b- 1a, 
Tb-33b, 84a and b. After these follow two shorter 
parts entitled “Creation” and * Shi'ur Komah,” and 
after 41a. come formulas for amulets and incanta- 
tions. The first part, “which contains little but 
strange conceits ascribed to the angel Raziel, and 
which describes the entire organization of heaven" 
(Zunz), was composed at the earliest in the eleventh 
century, as is shown by both content and language, 
and by the coined words and angel-names, which 
number several thousand (20.). Kohler (Jew. ExNcxC. 
i. 595, s.v. ANGELOLOGY) correctly compares the 
Book of Raziel with the *Sword of Moses," edited 
by Gaster (London, 1896), also a book of magic. 
Curiously enough, the name “Raziel” occurs not 
once among the names of angels, of which there 
are over à thousand. The citations made in the 
middle portion of the work under consideration 
prove its comparatively recent date of composi- 
tion, and upon this fact Zunz based his theory that 
it was written by ELEAZAR B. JUDAH B. KaLony- 
Mus OF Worms, a hy pothesis refuted by Jellinek from 
the original. manuscript of it (* Orient," 1846, No. 
16), although it is probable that the redactor com- 
bined an older work with that of Eleazar of Worms 
(Bloch, “Gesch. der Entwickelung der Kabbalah,” 
p. 84, No. 1). The Book of Raziel was first printed 
in Amsterdam in 1701, under the title N»BD M 
nNbDUup DIN. The belief was formerly current that 
the Book of Raziel protected from fire the house 


which contained it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. 92d ed. pp. 176 et seq.; Bloch, 
Gesch. der Entwickelung der Kabbala, pp. 382-34, Treves, 
1894 (in which is found a German translation of an important 
portion of the Book of Raziel); Schwab, Vocabulaire de VAN- 
gélologie, p. 246, Paris, 1897 ; Ozar ha-Sefarim, iil. 515, No. 121. 
T: L. B. 
RAZSVYET: Russo-Jewish weekly; founded 

in Odessa by Osip Rabinovich May, 1860. It was 

the first journal in tbe Russian language devoted to 

Jewish interests; and considerable difficulty was 

encountered by its founder in securing the neces- 

sary governmental permission for its establishment. 

Owing to the powerful influence of N. I. Pirogov, 

the permission was ultimately obtained, but with 

the stipulation that the journal be published in 

Yiddish. Rabinovich was greatly discouraged with 

the result of his petition; for, apart from the fact 

that it was the Russian language which he had 
specified therein, the proposed journal was placed 
under the supervision of the Kiev censor, and since 
only two cities, Jitomir and Wilna, were allowed to 
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have Hebrew printing-houses, the matter was ren- 
dered very complicated. Rabinovich again peti- 
tioned the government, and with the aid of Pirogov 
the desired permission was finally obtained. 

The purpose of the journal was to diffuse light 
among the ignorant Jewish masses of Russia; and 
accordingly its motto was “Let there be light." In 
the first petition of 1856 Rabinovich in outlining the 
policy of the proposed journal said that the corrupt 
jargon used by the great mass of Russian Jews was 
not adapted to mental enlightenment and progress, 
since it could not be used for the expression of ab- 
stract thoughts; that the Jews would by means of 
the proposed journal become more familiar with their 
country and its people, and that the Russian people 
would become better acquainted with their Jewish 
neighbors. The journal was to concern itself with 
questions of religion, sociology, history, criticism, 
science, biography, travels, trade, agriculture, etc. 

The first numbers of the ^ Razsvyet? raised much 
bitter criticism on the part, of the conservative Jew- 
ish people; for the editors fearlessly undertook to 
point out and to comment on the bad as well as 
the good features in the life of the Russian Jews. 
Much opposition was raised particularly by the arti- 
cle *A Few Words About the Jews of Western 
Russia," which appeared in the first number. From 
all parts of the country letters and telegrams, some 
of them containing threats, were addressed to 
the editors ; but they fearlessly continued in what 
seemed to them to be the right course. In the 
third number they again declared that they were 
not working in the interests of any party, but in 
the interests of Judaism. Gradually the Jewish 
publie began to appreciate the sterling worth of 
the journal, and waited impatiently for the ap- 
pearance of every number. Its educational value 
proved of great moment to the Jews of Russia, 
and laid the foundation for much future good. 

In the forty-fifth number Rabinovich announced 
his intention of discontinuing the publication of 
the “Razsvyet,” “on account of insurmountable 
difficulties.” Heremained firm in his resolve in the 
face of a storm of protest; but. in the fiftieth num- 
ber it was announced that in view of the great 
regret caused. by thé proposed discontinuance of the 
“Razsvyet” Dr. Pinsker and Dr. Soloveichik had 
undertaken to continue its publication, and that in 
future it would appear under the title “Sion.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Voskhod, 1881, No. 6, p. 132: O. M. Lerner, 
"evreii v Novorossiskom Kraye, p. 191, Odessa, 1901. 


H. R. J. G. L. 

READING: City of Berks county, Pa. A few 
Jewish immigrants settled here before 1847, when 
Heading became a city. In 1864 a cemetery plot 
was acquired in the southern part of the city, and 
in the same year Congregation Oheb Sholom was 
founded with about fifteen charter members, most 
of them South-Germans. In 1884 a house of wor- 
ship, located on Chestnut street, near Pearl street, 
was bought from the Evangelical Church, and, after 
being rebuilt, it was dedicated July 81, 1885, by 
Isaac M. Wise. Arabbi and Sabbath-school teacher 
was engaged; and Reform service of a moderate 
type was instituted. In 1897 Rabbi Julius Frank, 
the present (1905) incumbent, introduced the Union 
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Prayer-Book and full Reform service. In 1898 the 
congregation bought another cemetery at Shilling- ` 
ton, three miles from the city, the old one being 
vacated, and about sixty bodies were removed to the 
new burial-ground. Connected with the congrega- 
tion are the Ladies’ Hebrew Aid Society and the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. | 

The Orthodox Jewish element, consisting entirely 
of Russian and Polish immigrants or their descend- 
ants, combined in 1887 and formed Congregation 
Shomre Habris. Their house of worship is located 
on North 8th street. A Hebrew Free School, situ- 
ated on Moss street, is connected with this congre- 
gation. 

Reading has & population of about 90,000, of 
whom approximately 800 are Jews. Most of these 
are engaged in mercantile life, and a few are manu- 
facturers. Ben Austrian, a painter of still life, has 
gained a reputation in the artistic world. "M 

REAL ESTATE (nyp»p): Landed property. 
The differences between landed or immovable and 
chattel or movable property have been indicated 
in the articles ALIENATION, APPRAISEMENT, DEBTS 
or DECEDENT, DEED, EXECUTION, FRAUD AND 
MISTAKE, Ixrancy, ONA’AH, and SALE. In what 
respects the two kinds of property are treated alike 
has been pointed out under AGNATES and WILLS. 
In the articles FIXTURES and LANDLORD AND TEN- 


" ANT it has been shown which of the things resting 


upon or growing upon the land are treated as part 
of it, and which as personalty (* mittaltelin "). 

As regards inheritance and wills, as is shown un- 
der AGNaTES, there is no difference between the 
rights of succession in land and those in personalty ; 
herein the Jewish law differs radically from the 
common law of England, but agrees with the Ro- 
man law. The eighth chapter of Baba Kamma, 
which defines who are heirs, nowhere distinguishes 
the kind of property to be inherited. In like man- 
ner the “gift of him lying sick,” which takes the 
place of the last will (see WILLS), was, if made un- 
der the proper conditions, that is, during apprehen- 
sion of speedy death which came true, as valid in 
its operation on lands as on goods and credits. For 
“the words of him lying sick are considered as writ- 
ten and sealed”; hence they fill the part of a deed 
required to pass lands as well as that of the manual 
taking or “pulling” required to change ownership 
of goods. 

As to changes of title between seller and buyer, 
or donor and donee, the forms differ according as one 
or another kind of property is the object of sale or 
of gift by the healthy; but goods may always be 
transferred by sale or gift along with land by any 
formalities which give title to the latter (see ALTEN- 
ATION AND ACQUISITION). 

In the Talmudic law, contrary to the Biblical idea 


of an inalienable title to lands vested in the family 


rather than in the individual owner, and contrary 
to the customs of nations other than the Jews and 
to the English and American laws, lands and not 
goods were deemed the primary fund for the pay- 
ment of debts. Lands and “ Canaanitish slaves " to- 
gether were known as “ wealth which has its respon- 
sibility ” (*aharayot"). This meant mainly that 


Rebekah 
Recanati 


property of this kind, land and slaves, was bound 
by the owner’s bond from the time of its delivery, a 
bond meaning a written contract attested by two 
subscribing witnesses; and the debt might be levied 
not only on “free estate,” but also on “subjected 
estate,” that is, on such as had thereafter been given 
away, sold, or encumbered. Under the older law 
also, only lands and slaves were liable for the debts 
of decedents, till the almost universal landlessness 
of the Jews necessitated a change (see DEBTS OF 
DECEDENTS; DEED); but for the Security and peace 
of mankind (*tikkun ha-'olam ") it was ordained 
that a bond, in so far asit secures unliquidated dam- 
ages, should operate only on “free estate"; for in- 
stance, the warranty in a deed of conveyance, in so 
far as itindemnifles the buyer against the payment 
of mesne profits, or the covenant in the wife's Ke- 
TUBAH, which secures alimony to her and to her 
daughters (Git. v. 8). 

The occupation of land, in so far as it gives title 
of derelict (see DrnELICTS), Or raises, after a lapse 
of three years, a PRESUMPTION of grant from the 
former owner, is governed by different rules from 
those which govern the possession or occupation of 
goods and chattels. i 

The manner of subjecting land to the payment of 
debts under writ of EXECUTION after due APPRAISE- 
MENT, is very formal and claborate; and for this 
purpose land is divided into three classes, best, mid- 
dling, and cheapest, while the sale of the debtor’s 
chattels is rather informal and summary. 

Under the head of INFANCY, LEGAL ASPECT OF, it 
has been shown that until young persons arrive at 
the age of twenty years they have no power to sell 
those lands which have come to them by inheritance. 

Under Ona’an it has been pointed out that the 
rule under which a seller or purchaser may set aside 
a sale or purchase by reason of excess or deficit of 
one-sixth above or below the market price does not 
apply to lands or slaves, on the ground that lands 
and slaves have no market price; but when one 
party to a sale charges actual Fraup or MISTAKE 
there is no material difference between sales of land 


and sales of goods. 
X. c. L. N. D, 


REBEKAH. — Biblical Data: Daughter of 
3ethuel, sister of Laban, and wife of Isaac (Gen. 
Xxii. 98, xxiv. 29, 67). Abraham sent his servant 
Eliezer to seek a wife for Isaac. Arriving with his 
attendants at Aram-naharaim, Eliezer stopped near 
the well outside the city and declared to Yuwn that 
he would choose the first maiden that should offer 
to draw water for himself and his camels, though he 
should ask it only for himself. After Rebekah had 
drawn the water, Eliezer asked and obtained her 
father's and brother's consent to her departure. 
Rebekah remained childless for nineteen years, when 
she bore two sons, twins, after Isaac had besought 
Yuwm to remove her barrenness (Gen. xxv. 20-26). 
Afterward, when Isaac temporarily settled at Gerar, 
he and Rebekah agreed to pass as brother and sister. 
Abimelech, the King of Gerar, having discovered 
that Rebekah was Isaac’s wife, under penalty of 
death forbade any to do them harm (Gen. xxvi. 6-11). 
Shortly before Isaac’s death, Rebekah, moved by her 
preference for Jacob, induced the latter to intercept 
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by a trick the blessing which his father had destined 
for his brother Esau (Gen. xxvii. 6 et seq.). Later 
she exhorted Jacob to flee to her brother Laban 
until Esau should have forgotten the injury done 
him. Rebekah was buried in the cave of Machpclah 
(Gen. xlix. 81). See JACOB. 

E. G. U. M. Ser, 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis dis. 
agree as to the age of Rebekah at the time of her 
marriage to Isaac. The statement of the Seder ‘Olam 
Rabbah (i.) and Gen. R. (lvii. 1) that Abraham was 
informed of Rebekah’s birth when heascended Mount 
Moriah for the ‘Axrpan, is interpreted by some as 
meaning that Rebekah was born at that time, and 
that consequently she was only three years old at 
the time of her marriage. Other rabbis, however, 
conclude from calculations that she was fourtecn 
years old, and that therefore she was born cleven 
years before the ‘Akedah, both numbers being found 
in different manuscripts of the Seder ‘Olam Rabbah 
(comp. Tos. to Yeb. 61b). The “Sefer ha-Yashar” 
(section “Hayye Sarah;" p. 88a, Leghorn, 1870) 
gives Rebekah’s age at her marriage as ten years. 

From the fact that when Rebekah went down to 
the well the water rose toward her (Gen. R. lx. 6) 
Eliezer immediately recognized that she was the 
maiden chosen by God asIsaac's wife. The miracles 
which had been wrought through the virtue of Sarah 
and which had ceased after the latter’s death, re- 
commenced through the virtue of Rebekah (Gen. R. 
lx. 15) when she was taken by Isaac into his tent 
(Gen. xxiv. 67). 

Rebekah joined Isaacin prayer to God for a child, 
they having prostrated themselves opposite cach 
other. Isaac prayed that the children he was des- 
tined to have might be borne by the righteous Re- 
bekah, the latter that she might have children by 
Isaac only. Isaac’s prayer alone was answered 
(comp. Gen. xxv. 21), because he was a righteous 
man, and the son of a righteous man, while Rebekah’s 
whole family was wicked (Yeb. 64a; Gen. R. lxii. 
5). It is said that Rebekah, when suffering from 


her pregnancy (comp. Gen. xxv. 22), went from 
door to door, asking the women whether they had 
ever experienced the like. The answer she received 


(čb. xxv. 28) came, according to R. Eleazar b. Simeon, 
directly from God; R. Hama b. Hanina declares that 
God spoke through an angel, and.R. Eleazar b. 
Pedat that the answer was delivered through Shem, 
the son of Noah, into whose bet ha-midrash Rebekah 
had gone to inquire (Gen. R. Ixiii. 6-8). She should 
have borne twelve sons, fathers of twelve tribes, but 
through the birth of Esau she became barren again 
(Pesik. iii. 23b; Gen. R. Ixiii, 6-7). Rebekah was a 
prophetess; therefore she knew that Esau intended 
to slay Jacob after Isaac’s death, and the words 
“Why should I be deprived also of you both in 
one day” (Gen. xxvii. 45) are interpreted as be- 
ing her prophecy to this effect (Sotah 18a; Gen. R. 
Ixvii. 9). 

The Rabbis agree that Rebekah died at theage of 
198 years (Sifre, Deut. 357; Midr. Tadshe, in Ep- 
stein, “Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim," p. xxii; 
“Sefer ha-Yashar," section “ Wayishlah,” p. 56b). 
Her death occurred while Jacob was on his way back 
to his parents' home; and it was coincident with 
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that of Deborah (comp. Gen. xxxv. 8). Her decease 
is not mentioned because Jacob not having yet ar- 
rived, Esau was the only son present to attend to 
hor burial. Moreover, the ceremony was performed 
at night out of shame that her eoftin should be fol- 
lowed by a son like Esau (Pesik. Lc. ; Midr. Agadah 
on Gen. Le.) According to the Book of Jubilees 
(xxxi. 8-11, 48), Jacob, when he arrived home, 
found his mother alive; and she afterward accom- 
panied him to Beth-el to accomplish his vow (comp. 
Gen, xxviii. 19-90). She died at the age of 155, five 
years before Isaac’s death (Jubilees, xxxv. 1, 41), 
this determining that herage when she married was 
twenty years. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


REBENSTEIN, AARON. See BERNSTEIN, 
AARON. 

REBICHKOVICH, ABRAHAM JOSEPHO- 
VICH. See ABRAHAM JESOFOVICH. 


REBUKE AND REPROOF: “Faithfulare the 
wounds of a friend,” says the Old Testament prov- 
erb (Prov. xxvii. 6), doubtless referring to reproof. 
A mild rebuke administered for a breach of etiquette, 
or for an act of disrespect, was called * halkpadah " ; 
asevere rebuke, as for contempt of authority, was 
known as “nezifah.” In both cases, however, the 
offense involved is unintentional. They are thus dis- 
tinguished from cases that are punishable by the 
declaration of the Ban, nezifah involving a mild 
form of ostracism (see EXCOMMUNICATION). 

A rebuff to a friend for a breach of etiquette is 
mentioned in a case in which R. Hiyya called at 
the house of Raba, but neglected to wipe his feet 
before he sat on the couch. Desiring to express dis- 
approvalofhisconduct, Rabarebuked him indirectly, 
propounding to him a legal question (Shab. 46a, b). 

R. Johanan expressed indignation because his dis- 
ciple Eleazar lectured in the bet ha-midrash on a cer- 
tain subject without recognizing the authority of his 
master (Yeb. 96b). RR. Joseph reproached R. Ze'era 
because he had insinuated that the former had had 
so many masters that he was apt to confound his 


sources; he indignantly asserted that his only master 


was R. Judah (Hul. 18b). 

'l'he manner of showing disapprobation is illus- 
trated by R. Sheshet, who stretched out his neck 
snakelike toward R. Hisda for omitting certain por- 
tions which the former thought should be inserted 
when saying grace (Ber. 49a). R. Judah I., in his 
desire to maintain strict discipline among his disci- 
ples, rebuked them whenever they fell short in re- 
spect for his authority, although their lapses were 
unwitting. R. Simeon, son of Rabbi, and Bar Kap- 
para were studying together when they came to a 
dificult passage. R. Simeon suggested that it be 
submitted to his father, whereupon Bar Kappara 
remarked, “How can Rabbi solve it?” The next 
time Bar Kappara appeared before Rabbi the latter 
turned to him and said, “I do not recognize thee.” 
Bar Kappara considered this as a nezifah, though 
Rabbi probably. intended only a hakpadah. 

A similar incident occurred when Rabbi ordered 
that his disciples should not study in the street. R. 
Hiyya and his two cousins disregarded the order. 
When Hiyya next went to see Rabbi the latter said, 


* Art thou not wanted outside?” Hiyya understood 
this question as a rebuke, and remained away thirty 
days (M. K. 16a, b; see Gen. R. xxxiii. 9). 

A delicate question presents itself to the preacher 
as to how far he may remonstrate with a friend in 
regard to impropriety of conduct. Indeed, R. Tarfon 
doubted the advisability of forcing the issue, since 
few are willing to accept a rebuke. “Ifa preacher 
says, ‘Take out the mote from thy eye,’ a friend 
retorts, ‘Take out the beam from thine own eye’” 
(comp. Matt. vii. 8). Rab said a preacher should 
remonstrate with his friend until the latter resents 
violently; R. Joshua said, until he curses; but R. 
Johanan thinks the limit should be a mere re- 
buke. They all refer to Jonathan’s remonstrance 
with Saul in regard to David ('Er. 16b). See 
ANATHEMA. 

J. | J. D. E. 

RECANATI: Town in Italy, on the Musone, 
and in the province of Macerata; formerly included 
in the Pontifical States. Jews are known to have 
lived in Recanati as early as the thirteenth century, 
when R. Menahem Recanati flourished in that city. 
The’ usefulness of Jewish money-lenders was well 
recognized in the Marches, almost every town hav- 
ing its money-lender, who ranked almostas a public 
official. In Recanati there were several, who main- 
tained business relations with those of Urbino. In 
1488 one Sabbatuccio di Alleuzzo, a Jew of Reca- 
nati, obtained permission from the Duke of Urbino 
to establish a money-lending business in that city. 
He went there, and on June 30 of the same year 
entered into business relations with others, which he 
maintained until Dec. 9, 1436. 

Notwithstanding the protection accorded by the 
authorities to Jewish money-lenders, the popular 
hatred against them continued unabated. When 
Pope Nicholas V., at the instance of Capistrano, à 
bitter enemy of the Jews, forbade them to lend 
money at interest (1447), and commanded the restora- 
tion of all money that had been received by them 
as interest, a general rising of the mob took place in 
Rome, rapidly followed by similar risings through- 
out Italy. The community of Recanati took steps 
to averta similar calamity, and, being unable to bear 


unassisted all the necessary expenses, endeavored to 
form a union with other Italian communities for this 
purpose, particularly with that at Ancona. With 
this object a letter was written to the latter commu- 
nity, urging it to appoint a day on which delegates 
from the principal communities might meet and dis- 
cuss measures of protection. ‘The community of An- 
cona, however, unwilling to take the lead, advised 
the community of Recanati to secure the influence 
of the bishop of its city through the Jews of Rome. 
This terminates all information relative to this 
matter, the outcome of which is unknown. But it 
is certain that the circumstances of the Jews were 
no longer flourishing. One of the measures directed 
against them was the establishment of a “monte di 
pietà? at Recanati in 1468. On the Day of Atone- 
ment in 1558, Filippo, a converted Jew, made a 
forcible entrance into the synagogue of Recanati and 
placed a cross upon the Ark; and when the indig- 
nant Jews drove him forth he made such a disturb- 
ance that the wrathful populace surrounded the 
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synagogue. Two Jews werc arrested by the author- 
ities and publicly flogged. The sixteenth century 
witnessed the end of the Recanati community. Pope 
Pius V. banished the Jews from the Papal States, ex- 
cepting those of Rome and Ancona (Feb. 26, 1569), 
and his decree, although abrogated for a short time 
by Sixtus V. (Oct. 25, 1586), was renewed by Clem- 
ent VIII. (1598). R. Rafael Finzi da Recanati, R. 
Jacob ben Rafael Finzi da Recanati, and R. Petha- 
hiah Jare, all of the sixteenth century, were rabbis 
at Recanati. Isaac ben Hayyim ben Abraham ha- 
Kohen lived in Recanati in 1517. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. Wiener, 
p. 97; Luzzatto, I Banchieri Ebrei in Urbino net? età Du- 
cale, passim; David Kaufmann, in R. E. J. xxiii. 251 et seq.; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 14, 92; 
Mortara, Jidice, passim. 


S U. C. 


RECANATI: [Italian family deriving its name 
from the city of Recanati in the former Papal States. 
Subjoined is the family tree: 


Shabbethai Elhanan Recanati 
Menahem Recanati 
Judah Hayyim Recanati 


Shabbethai Elhanan Recanati 


Isaac Samuel Recanati 


Moses Nahamu Recanati 
(d. 1812) 


Jacob Hayyim Recanati 


Moses Nahamu Recanati Emanuele (Menahem) Recanati 
The more important members are the following: 
Amadeo (Jedidiah) ben Moses Recanati: 

Lived in the sixteenth century. He translated Mai- 

monides’ “Moreh Nebukim” into Italian in 1583, 

under the title “ Erudizione dei Confusi,” dedicating 

his work to the cabalist Menahem Azariah da Fano. 
Elijah Recanati: Lived in the Romagna about 

1660. At an advanced age he wrote a “widdui” in 

rimed prose, beginning * Ribbono shel “Olam,” and 

a lament for the wars, pestilence, and famine, which 

simultaneously afflicted the country. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. p. 440; Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 215. 


Emanuele (Menahem) Recanati: Italian phy- 
sician; bornat Sienna in 1796; died at Verona, where 
his father had been rabbi, Jan., 1564. After study- 
ing medicine Emanuele practised as a physician at 
Verona. He wastheauthor of: “ Grammatica Ebraica 
in Lingua Latina" (Verona, 1842); * Dizionario 
Ebraico-Caldaico ed Italiano ” (25. 1854); * Dizionario 
Italiano ed Ebraico (75. 1850). 

Jacob Hayyim Recanati: Rabbi and teacher; 
born in Pesaro 1758; died Feb. 27, 1824; son of Isaac 
Samuel Recanati. In his youth he wasan elementary 
teacher at Ferrara, and later was successively rabbi 
of Sienna, Acqui, Moncalvo, Finale, Carpi, Verona, 
and Venice, in which last city he succeeded Jacob 
Menahem Cracowa. He was, moreover, a gram- 
marian and a profound mathematician. Recanati 
was the author of several works, among them be- 
ing the following: * Poske Rekanati ha-Aharonim " 
(Leghorn, 1813); a treatise on arithmetic, published 
at Sieuna; acompendium of the doctrine of Judaism 


(Verona, 1813); and * Ya'ir Netib " (Dessau, 1818), a 
responsum on the Hamburg Reform Temple. He 
wrote also Hebrew poems, and left some collections 
of sermons in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
155; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1248; Divia, Elegia Fu- 
nébre pel Rabbino de Verona, Giacobbe Vita Recanati, 
Verona, 1824. 


Judah Hayyim ben Menahem Recanati: 
Rabbi of the Spanish community of Ferrara in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. One of his 
responsa is contained in Jacob Recanati’s “ Poske Re- 
kanati ha-Aharonim,” § 5. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 127, 

Menahem ben Benjamin Recanati: Italian 
rabbi; flourished at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and in the early part of the fourteenth. He 
was the only Italian of his time who devoted the 
chief part of his writings to the Cabala. He wrote: 
(1) “Perush ‘Al ha-Torah” (Venice, 1523), a work 
full of mystical deductions and meanings based upon 
a textual interpretation of the Bible; it describes 
many visions and celestial revelations claimed to 
have been experienced by the author, who was 
blinded by cabalistic ideas, and expresses the highest 
respect for all cabalistical authors, even the most 
recent apocryphal ones. The work was translated 
into Latin by Pico di Mirandola, and was republished 
with a commentary by Mordecai Jaffe, at Lublin in 
1595. (2) “Perush ha-Tefillot” and (3) * Ta‘ame ha- 
Mizwot," published together (Constantinople, 1543- 
1544; Basel, 1581). Like the preceding work, these 
are strongly tinctured with German mysticism. Re- 
canati frequently quotes Judah he-Hasid of Regens- 
burg, Eleazar of Worms, and their disciples, aud 
alludes also to the Spanish cabalists, Nahmanides 
among them. He is rarely original, quoting almost 
always other authorities. Although Recanati hada 
high reputation for sanctity, he exercised less influ- 
ence on his contemporaries than upon posterity. To 
assist him in his cabalistic researches, he studied 
logic and philosophy; and he endeavors to support 
the cabala by philosophical arguments. (4) “Poske 
Hilkot,” Bologna, 1588. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Giidemann, Gesch. ii. 180 et seq.; Zunz, Lite- 
raturgesch. p. 369: idem, in Geiger's Jtid. Zeit. iv. 139; Ge- 
daliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Ixabbalah, p. 48b. 


Menahem Recanati: Rabbi of Ferrara in the 
seventeenth century. He wrote a number of re- 
sponsa, some of which are inserted in Jacob Re- 
canati’s ^Poske Rekanati ha-Aharonim” ($$ 4, 6, 
33). The legend related by Nepi, in * Toledot Ge- 
dole Yisrael” (p. 225), refers not to this Menahem, 
but to Menahem ben Benjamin Recanati. 


. BIBLIOGRAPHY 3 Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Icabbatah, 


p. 48b; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1784. 


Moses Nahamu Recanati: Rabbi of Senigaglia 
and Pesaro in the eighteenth century. 

Moses Nahamu Recanati: Joint rabbi with his 
father-in-law, Moses Aaron Yahya, of Correggio at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 19i. 


Shabbethai Elhanan Recanati: Rabbi of 
F'errara in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He lived at the time of the establishment of the 
ghetto. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 339. 
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Shabbethai Elhanan Recanati: Rabbi for 
many years of the Spanish community in Ferrara. 
One of his responsa is inserted in the “ Debar She- 
muel” (p. 280) of Samuel Aboab. Approbations 
(* haskamot ”) by him are frequently met with, e.g., 
in Lampronti's “Pahad Yizhak," Jacob Daniel 
Olmo's * Reshit Bikkure Kazir," Samson Morpurgo's 
“Shemesh Zedakah," and Shulhan *Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, $ 50. In the section Eben ha-*Ezer of the 
last.-numed work is included a responsum by Re- 
canati on the writings of Maimonides. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 319. 


Other branches of the family are found in various 
Italian cities, ¢.g., in Rome: Shabbethai Recanati 
(see MS. De Rossi No. 402); Maestro Joab in 1553 
(see Vogelstein and Rieger, “ Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom," ii. 420); at Santa Vittoria, Fermo: Jehiel 
ben Joab in the fifteenth century (* Mosé,” v. 192); 
in Pesaro: in 1626, Lazzaro and Elia Recanati, 
bankers; Isaac di Salvatore, Jacob, and Abramo Re- 
canati. In the nineteenth century the rabbinate of 
Pesaro was held by Giuseppe Samuéle Recanati (b. 
at Pesaro in 1807; died there Oct. 15, 1894). 

A branch of the Finzi family bears the cognomen 
“Da Recanati,” and claims descent from the first 
Menahem Recanati (see Jew. ENcxc. v. 989b, s.v. 
FINZI). 

s. U. C. 

RECHABITES.-— Biblical Data: Mem- 
bers of a family descended from Hammath, the pro- 
genitor of the house of Rechab; otherwise known as 
the Kenites (I Chron. ii, 55), who were the descend- 
ants of Hobab (Jethro), the father-in-law of Moses 
(Judgesiv. 11). In Jeremiah (xxxv.) it is recorded 
that the prophet took some Rechabites into the 


Temple and offered them wine to drink, and that. 


they declined on the ground that Jehonadab, son 
of Rechab, their ancestor, had commanded them 
not to drink wine or other strong drink, or to live 
in houses, or to sow seed, or to plant vineyards, and 
had enjoined them to dwell in tents all their days. 
Jeremiah used this fidelity of the Rechabites to their 
principles as an object-lesson in his exhortations to 
his contemporaries. | 

Jchonadab appears at an earlier point in the Bible 
as the companion of King Jehu when he slaughtered 
the prophets of Baal (comp. II Kings x. 15, 28). Je- 


honadab was apparently a champion of the wor- 


ship of Yuwu as against that of Baal After the 
Exile Malchiah, the Rechabite ruler of the district of 
Beth-haccerem, built a portion of the walls of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. iii. 14, 15). In I Chron. (ii. 55) it is 
stated that certain people of Jabez in Judah were 
“the Kenites that came of Hammath, the father of the 
house of Rechab.” It is clear from these passages 
that the Rechabites were a people who endeavored 
to resist the customs of settled life in Palestine by 
maintaining the nomadic ideal; that they existed at 
different times in both the Northern and Southern 
Kingdoms; that they were especially interested in 
the worship of Yuwn; and that the Chronicler con- 
nects them with the Kenites. 


E. C. G. A. B. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: God's promise 
that the Rechabites *shall not want a man to stand 
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before me forever" (Jer. xxxv. 19) is interpreted by 
R. Jonathan to mean that they shall become scribes 
and members of the Sanhedrin. 
Other rabbis say the Rechabites mar- 
ried their daughters to priests and 
had grandchildren in the priesthood 
(Yalk., Jer. 323). Jonathan’s appears to be the 
accepted view, as the Rechabites became scribes (I 
Chron. ii. 55) and sat with the Sanhedrin in the gran- 
ite chamber (“lishkat ha-gazit”; perhaps the same 
as the chamber of Hanan) of the Temple. The names 
of the subdivided families, the Tirathites, the She- 
meathites, and the Suchathites (75.), are appellations 
indicating their learning and (in the case of the last- 
named) their custom of living in tents (Mek., Yitro, 
ii. 60b; Sifre, Num. 78 [ed. Friedmann, p. 20a]; 
Sotah 11a). R. Nathan remarked that God's cove- 
nant with the Rechabites was superior to the cove- 
nant with David, inasmuch as David's was condi- 
tional (Ps. cxxxii. 12), while that with the Rechabites 
was without reservation (Mek., /.c.). The Talmud 
identifies “ha-yozerim” (“the potters”; I Chron. 
iv. 28) as the Rechabites, because they observed 
(* she-nazeru ”) the commandment of their father (B. 
B. 91b)  Evidently the Talmud had the reading 
“ha-nozerim” (= “diligent observers”) instead of 
“ha-yozerim.” . This would explain the term “ Mig- 
dal Nozerim,” the habitation of the Rechabites, 
in contrast with a “fenced city ” (II Kings xvii. 9, 
xviii. S. The appellation of “Nozerim” or 4 No- 
zerites ” is perhaps changed from “ Nazarites " as in- 

dicative of the temperate life of the Rechabites. 
The appointed time for the service of the Recha- 
bites in the Temple was the "th of Ab (Ta‘an. iv. 
5). After the destruction of the Sec-: 
In ond Temple, traces of the Rechabites 
the Second are found in the pedigree of R. Jose b. 
Temple. Halafta, the author of “Seder ‘Olam, 2 
who claimed to be a direct descendant 

of Jehonadab ben Rechab (Gen. R. xcviii. 18). 

Judah Löw b. Bezaleel, in his *Nezah Yisrael” 
(Prague, 1599), claims that the Jews in China are - 
descended from the Rechabites and that they are 
referred to in Isa. xlix. 19 (“the land of Sinim"). 
Benjamin of Tudela (1160) found Rechabites in his 
travels: “Twenty-one days’ journey from Baby- 
lon, through the desert of Sheba, or Al-Yemen, from 
which Mesopotamia lies in a northerly direction, are 
the abodes of the Jews who are called: the Recha- 
bites." He describes them as “an independent tribe. 
The extent of their land is sixteen days’ journey 
among the northern mountains. They have large 
and fortified cities, with the capital 
According city of Tema. "Their nasi is Rabbi 
to Hanan [a name suggestive of the 
Benjamin chamber of Hanan]. The Rechabites 
of Tudela. make marauding expeditions in dis- 
tant lands with their allies, the Arabs, 
who live in the wilderness in tents. The neighbor- 
ing countries fear the Jews, some of whom cultivate 
the land, raise cattle, and contribute tithes for the 
men learned in the Law, for the poor of Palestine, 
and for the mourners of Zion and Jerusalem, who, 
except on Sabbaths and holy days, neither eat meat 
nor drink wine, and who dress in black and live in 
caves.” Benjamin's description of the Rechabites is 
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ambiguous, and, the text being unpunctuated, it is 
difficult to tell when he refers to the Rechabites, 
when to the Arabs, and when to the mourners of 
Zion. Probably the tents referred to are those of 
the Arabs, and the abstention from meat and wine 
applies to the mourners of Zion. The latter evi- 
dently were Karaites, who made frequent pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
(see PILGRIMAGE). 

The Rechabites were found also by the English 
missionary Dr. Wolff, in 1828, near Mecca in Arabia. 
He credits them with the observance of the pure 
Mosaiclaw. They speak Arabie and a little Hebrew. 
They are good horsemen, and number about 60,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewisohn, Shorshe Lebanon, pp. 220-228, 
Wilna, 1841; M. A. Ginsburg, Dehir, i. 96-101, Warsaw, 1883: 
L. de St. Aignan, La Tribu de Rechabites Retrouvée, Ver- 
sailles, 1871; The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 
Asher, London, 1840-41. s 
Ww. B. | J. D. E. 

—— Critical View: According to Ewald, Schra- 

. der, Smend, and Budde, the Rechabites represented 
areaction against Canaanitish civilization. As Budde 

points out, in the wilderness, or steppes, the relig- 

ion of Yirwim was the religion of a simple nomadic 
people, devoid of the voluptuous ritual which the 
greater wealth of Canaan made possible (comp. 

“The New World,” 1895, pp. 726-746; “ Religion 

of Israel to the Exile,” ch.i.) The Yuwn religion, 

he holds with Tiele and Stade, was the religion of 
the Kenites. 

These Rechabites, a part of the Kenites, as even 
the late Chronicler remembered, bound themselves 
to maintain the nomadic ideal of life and the primi- 
tive simplicity of Yuwn’s religion. This would ex- 
plain the form of their life as depicted by Jeremiah, 
and the aid rendered by their ancestor to Jehu. If, 
however, this view is correct, they are really much 
older than Jehonadab, the contemporary of Jehu. 
Budde supposes that Jehonadab did not originate, but 
revived or reimposed, the old rule of their brother- 
hood. 

If they were Kenites, how came they in the 
Northern Kingdom at this time? The Kenites were 
dwellers on the southern borders of Judah until 
absorbed by that tribe (see KENITES; comp. I Sam. 
xxvii. 10, xxx. 29). The explanation is probably 
to be found in I Chron. ii. 55, which connects Rech- 
abites with Hammath, a town at the hot Springs by 
the Sea of Galilee, a little to the south of Tiberias 
(comp. Buhl, “Geographie des Alten Palistina,” 
pp. 115, 226). Probably a colony of them settled at 
this point for a time, and so became residents of the 
Northern realm. The same reference connects them 
with Jabez in Judah. Itis probable, therefore, that 
all were of one family. In the time of Nehemiah 
they were connected with Beth-haccerem, a town 
near Tekoah, southeast of Bethlehem. Budde has 
well shown the importance of the Rechabites for an 
understanding of the religion of Israel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ewald, Gesch. iii. 543 et seq.; Smend, Alttes- 
tamentliche Religionsgeschichte, 9d ed., pp. 93 ct seq.; Smith, 
Rel. of Sem. 2d ed., pp. 484 et seq.: Budde, Religion of Israel 
to the Exile, ch. i: Dillmann, Old- Testament Theology, p. 
172; Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, p. 277. 

A. B. 
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RECIFE (PERNAMBUCO): Brazilian city and 
seaport; capital of the state of Pernambuco. It 


was merely a collection of fishermen’s huts when 
occupied by the French in 1561. Shortly afterward, 
however, it began to attract attention as a port. 
Both Recife and the neighboring town of Olinda 
were captured by the Dutch under Admiral Loncq 
in 1681. Thereafter Recife became one of the most 
important strongholds of the Dutch in Brazil. 

The liberal policy of the Dutch induced many Jews 
and Neo-Christians to remove thither from other 
parts of Brazil, and soon Recife had a large Jewish 
population. It is described by Portuguese writers 
as being chiefly inhabited by Jews, who by 1639 

had the trade of the city practically 
Under the in their own hands; and in a work 
Dutch. published at Amsterdam in 1640 they 
are stated to have been twice as numer- 
ous there as Christians. They were permitted to ob- 
serve their Sabbath. The importance of the city in- 
creased during the wars between the Dutch and the 
Portuguese. Anxious to make it the foremost city 
of their possessions, the Dutch endeavored to attract 
colonists from abroad, and appealed to Holland for 
craftsmen of all kinds. In response many Portu- 
guese Jews left Holland for Recife, induced to do 
so not only by pecuniary considerations and the ad- 
vantage of the free exercise of their religion, but 
doubtless by a preference for a community in 
which the Spanish and Portuguese tongues were 
spoken. 

Within a few years the Jews at Recife numbered 
thousands, and one of them, Gaspar Diaz Ferreira, 
was considered one of the richest men in the coun- 
try. Nieuhoff, the traveler, writing in 1640, says: 
“Among the free inhabitants of Brazil the Jews are 
most considerable in number; they have a vast traf- 
fic, beyond all the rest; they purchased sugar-mills 
and bought stately houses in the Receif.” In 1642 
several hundred Spanish and Portuguese Jews cemi- 
grated from Amsterdam to Brazil. Among these 
were two famous scholars, both of whom settled at 
Recife. One of them, Isaac Aboab da Fonseca, be- 
came the hakam of the congregation, and the other, 
Raphael de Aguilar, its reader. Among the promi- 
nent Jews born at Recife may be mentioned Elijah 
Machorro and Dr. Jacob de Andrade Volosino, who 
wrote against Spinoza. 

Recife soon became favorably known throughout 
Europe. Its congregation became influential, and 
among its distinguished members may be mentioned 
Ephraim Suero, the stepbrother of Manasseh ben 
Israel. In fact, the latter seriously considered going 
there in 1640, and dedicated the second part of his 
“Conciliador ” to the most eminent members of the 
congregation at Recife, including David Senior 
Coronel. In 1645, when Joam Fernandes Vieyra 
urged the Portuguese to reconquer Brazil, one of his 
arguments was that Recife * was chiefly inhabited by 
Jews, most of whom were originally fügitives from 
Portugal. They have their open synagogues there, 
to the scandal of Christianity. For the honor of the 
faith, therefore, the Portuguese ought to risk their 
lives and property in putting down such an abom- 
ination.” When the conspiracy was in its infancy 
the Dutch authorities were slow to realize what 
was happening; “but the Jews of Recife were loud 
in their expressions of alarm.” In the words of 
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Southey, “They had more at stake than the Dutch; 
they were sure to be massacred without mercy dur- 
ing the insurrection, or roasted without mercy if the 
insurgents should prove successful. They therefore 
besieged the council with warnings and accusa- 
tions." 

At the beginning of his insurrection Vieyra prom- 
ised the Jews protection provided they remained 
peaceably in their houses. The Jews, however, Te- 
mained loyal to the Dutch, and in 1646, 
when the war was raging, they raised 

tion large donations for the service of the 
of Vieyra. state. When, in the same year, the 
city was besieged by the Portuguese, 
the Jews were its stoutest defenders, being “re- 
solved to perish by the sword rather than surrender.” 
Dutch aid arrived in time, and the war was pro- 
longed. So influential was the Jewish community 
at Recife that when the Portuguese, in 1648, con- 
templated the purchase of the place, they considered 
the advisability of making a secret agreement con- 
cerning the Jews even before broaching the sub- 
ject to Holland. But the Dutch régime was 
doomed. The story of the sufferings and fortitude 
of the Jews at Recife during the siege, when 
general famine prevailed, has been preserved in a 
poem by Isaac Aboab, an eye-witness. Though the 
first siege was unsuccessful, the city was again be- 
sieged; many Jews were killed, and many more died 
of hunger. When it became evident that resistance 
was futile, the Jews clamored for a capitulation, 
“without which, they well knew, no mercy would be 
shown them.” They were especially mentioned in 
the terms of capitulation, the Portuguese promising 
them amnesty “in all wherein they could promise 
it.” More than 5,000 Jews were in Recife; they hur- 
riedly removed, many going to Surinam, others re- 
turning with Aboab and Aguilar to Amsterdam, and 
still others going to Guadeloupe and other West- 
Indian islands. Probably the small group of Jews 
that arrived in New Amsterdam (New York) in 1654 
were refugees from Recife. 

After the Portuguese reconquest Jews do not ap- 
pear to have had a community at Recife, though 
` Jews were there probably during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


Tnsurrec- 


Under the 


Por- as the Portuguese sent large numbers 
tuguese. of “reconciled” Neo-Christians to Bra- 


zil between 1682 and 1707. Most 
likely such Jews have long since been absorbed by 
the Catholic population. No restrictions against 
Jewish settlement exist in Brazil to-day, and there 
are a number of Jewish residents at Recife, largely 
of German or Russian origin. Nevertheless, in a list 
of the leading merchants of the town published by 
the Bureau of American Republics (1891) such de- 
cidedly Sephardic names appear as Carvalho, Seixas, 
Pereira, and Machado. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Augustus van Quelen, Kort Verhael van den 
Staet van Fernanbuc, Amsterdam, 1640; Robert Southey, 
History of Brazil, ii. 158, 241, 650 et seq. London, 1820; 
Nieuhoff, Voyages and Travels in Brazil, iu Pinkerton’s 
Collection of Travels, vol. xiv.: Alphonse de Beauchamp, 
Histoire dw Brésil, vol. iii., Paris, 1815: J. B. Fernandes 
Gama, Mem. Hist. da Prov. de Pernambuco, Pernambuco, 
1844; Barleus, Rerum in Brasilia Gestarum Historia, 
1660; H. J. Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland, 
Utrecht, 1843; Netscher, Les Hollandais au Brésil, in Le Mo- 
niteur des Indes Orientales ct Occidentales, 1818-49 ; Encyc. 
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Brit.s.v. Pernambuco; Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, vi. 
531; Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. Nos. 3 (M. Kayserling 
and G. A. Kohut) and 9 (L. Hühner); Bulletins of the Bureau 
of American Republics, vols. vii. and ix. 
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RECKENDORF, HERMANN (HAYYIM 
ZEBI BEN SOLOMON): German scholar and 
author; born in Trebitsch in. 1825; died about 1875. 
Having acquired a thorough aequaintance with the 
Hebrew language and literature, Reckendorf devoted 
himself to the study of the other Semitic languages. 
In 1856 he went to Leipsic, where he occupied him- 
self with the study of history; later he became 
lecturer in the University of Heidelberg. Influenced 
by Eugène Sue’s "Les Mystéres de Paris,” Reck- 
endorf planned a similar work in Jewish history. 
The result of his design appeared in his “ Die Ge- 
heimnisse der Juden" (5 vols., Leipsic, 1856-51), a 
collection of sketches from Jewish history, written 
in German. These, though independent of one an- 
other, preserve an unbroken historical sequence cov- 
ering the whole period from the time when the Jews 
were exiled by Nebuchadnezzar up to hisown time. 
Reckendorf endeavored especially to show that the 
line of David never disappeared; thatit passed from 
Zerubbabel, through Hillel and certain Jewish kings 
in Arabia, and through the Abravanels. His asser- 
tions are based on various historical works and on 
the Talmud, the sources being referred to in foot- 
notes. Abraham Kaplan translated the first part 
into Hebrew under the title of “ Mistere ha-Yehu- 
dim” (Warsaw, 1865); later the whole work was 
freely translated into Hebrew by A. S. Friedberg, 
under the title of “Zikronot le-Bet Dawid” (d. 
1893). 

In 1857 Reckendorf published at Leipsic a He- 
brew translation of the Koran under the title of 
« AL Kuran o ha-Mikra”; its preface, written by the 
translator, contains an essay on the pre-Moham- 
medan history of Arabia, a biography of Mohammed, 
an essay on the Koran itself, and other small trea- 
tises on allied themes. In 1868 he published at 
Leipsic * Das Leben Mosis," à life of Moses accord- 
ing to Biblical and other sources, and a French arti- 
cle on the Ibn Tibbons (* Arch. Isr.” xxix. 564, 604). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1858, pp. 201, 395; Epi- 

logue to Reckendorf's Die Geheimnisse der Juden ; Fürst, 

te Jud. iii. 137, 138; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 295- 
S. M. SEL. 


RECORD. Sce DEED; JUDGMENT. 


RECORDING ANGEL: The angel that, in 
popular belief, records the deeds of all individuals 
for future reward or punishment. The keeping of a 
general account between man and his Maker is repre- 
sented by Akiba thus: “Man buys in an open shop 
where the dealer gives credit; the ledger is open, 
and the hand-writes” (Abot iii. 20). Citing, “He 
sealeth up the hand of every man; that all men may 
know his work ? (Job xxxvii. 7), R. Shila said, “ Two 
attending angels follow man as witnesses, and when 
a man dies all his deeds are enumerated, with place 
and date of occurrence, and the man himself in- 
dorses the statement? (Ta‘an. ila). Again, citing 
Mal. iii. 16 (“and a book of remembrance was writ- 
ten before him for them that feared the Lord ”), R. 
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Shila said, * Whenever two discuss the Law their 
words are recorded above ” (Ber. 6a). 
All prayers are recorded in heaven by the angels 

(see PRAYER). The principal recording angel ap- 
“pears to be Gabriel, “the man clothed with linen,” 
whom God ordered to place a sign upon the fore- 
heads of the men in Jerusalem who were to be spared 
(Ezek. ix. 4; sec Shab. 55a). The entry in the royal 
annals recording the meritorious act of Mordecai in 
saving the life of Ahasuerus was said to have been 
erased by the royal secretary Shimshai, an enemy of 
the Jews, and to have been restored by Gabriel, 
the champion of Israel, which incident brought 
about the fall of Haman and the victory of the 
Jews (Meg. 16a; Rashi ad loc.) See ELIJAH; 
Enocu; EscHATOLOGY. 

K. J. D. E. 


RED HEIFER.—Biblical Data: According to 
Yuwn’s instructions to Mosesand Aaron the Israelites 
prepared for sacrifice a red heifer which was free from 
blemish and which had not yet been broken to the 
yoke. , It wasslain outside the camp, in the presence 
of Eleazar, representing the high priest; Eleazar 
dipped his fingers in the blood and sprinkled it seven 
times in the direction of the tabernacle; then the 
carcass was burned in his presence—hide, flesh, and 
blood. The priest himself took cedar-wood, hyssop, 
and scarlet, and cast them upon the pyre. Another 
man, ceremonially clean, then gathered up the ashes 
of the consumed heifer and stored them in a clean 
place outside the camp, that they might be used in 
preparing water of purification. The priest, the 
man who attended to the burning of the heifer, and 
the one who gathered the ashes had to wash them- 
selves and their clothes; they remained ceremonially 
unclean until sunset. 

The ashes were dissolved in fresh water, which 
was sprinkled on those who were contaminated by 
coming in contact with a dead body or in proxim- 
ity to the dead. The one so contaminated re- 
mained unclean for seven days; he was sprinkled 
with the water on the third and seventh days, and 
at sunset of the last day was clean again. The 
sprinkling was done by one who was clean, and 
who, after the sprinkling, washed himself and his 
clothes and remained unclean until sunset. AlN who 
touched the water or the unclean person were like- 
wise unclean until sunset. The one who neglected 
to observe this law was deprived of religious privi- 
leges, for he defiled the sanctuary of Yn wn (Num. 
xix. 1-22). Spoils of war consisting of metal vessels 
were to be purified by fire and finally cleansed by 
the water of purification (Num. xxxi. 21-24). 


— —Rabbinical View: See PARAH. 


Critical View: 
Num. xix. is composed of two sections—1-13 and 
14-22. Wellhausen and Kuenen think that the sec- 
ond section is an appendix giving precise instruc- 
tions regarding the application of the regulation to 
particular cases; but according to the editors of the 
*Oxford Hexateuch" (1900) the second section is 
derived from a body of priestly torot or decisions. 
Other critics, however, are of the opinion that the 
more elaborate and peculiar title of the first section 
—* Hukkat ha-Torah "—as well.as other indications, 
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suggests rather that this section is the later of 
the two and belongs to the secondary strata of the 
Priestly Code (D). The connection of this chapter 
with the preceding one is explained by Ibn Ezra: 
both contain “a perpetual statute? for the priests 
(Num. xix. 91). The connection with the following 
chapter is thus explained by Josephus: Moses insti- 
tuted the rite of the red heifer on the death of Miriam 
(Num. xx. 1), the ashes of the first sacrifice being 
used to purify the people at the expiration of thirty 
days of mourning (“ Ant." iv. 4, § 6). 

The sacrifice of the red heifer should be compared 
with that of the scapegoat, similarly sacrificed out- 
side the camp by one who must purify himself þe- 
fore returning to it. The bullock as the sin-offering 
of the high priest and the goat as the sin-offering of 
the people were likewise burned outside the camp— 
hide, flesh, and dung (Lev. xvi. 26-97). The red- 
heifer sacrifice is similar to the heifer sacrifice offered 
for the purpose of purifying the land from the de- 
filement attending an untraced murder, a heifer 
“which hath not been wrought with, and which . 
hath not drawn in the yoke" (Deut. xxi. 8). In 
both cases the heifer was chosen as being a more 
suggestive offering in a rite associated with death. 
This view is supported by Bühr, Kurtz, Keil, Eders- 
heim, and others. 'The Jewish exegetes point, in 
addition, to the uncultivated “rough valley” and 
the wilderness as suggestive of the check to human 
multiplication caused by natural death and by man- 
slaughter. 

The performance of the rite ata distance from the 
tabernacle excluded therefrom the high priest, who 
could not leave the sanctuary; hence he was repre- 
sented at the ceremony by a substitute. The term 
“me niddah” (A. V. “water of separation”; R. V. 
“water of impurity "), rendered by the Septuagint 
as idwp þpavriouoù (^ water of sprinkling”; by Luther, 
“Sprengwasser”), is interpreted by Rashi by com- 
paring “niddah” with * wa-yaddu” (on Lam. iii. 58) 
and “le-yaddot ” (to cast, throw, or sprinkle; Zech. 
ii. 4 [A. V. i. 21]). Ibn Ezra compares “niddah” 
with * menaddekem ” (cast you out; Isa. Ixvi. 5), as 
denoting “exclude from the cultus," like the Nco- 
Hebrew * niddui" (to excommunicate), and he there- 
fore interprets “me niddah " as “the water of exclu- 
sion," z.¢., the means for removing the uncleanness 
which is the cause of the exclusion; this explanation 
agrees with thc rendering of the Authorized Version 
“water of separation.” 

The “cedar-wood” thrown on the fire was proba- 
bly a piece of fragrant wood of Juniperus Phenicea 
or Juniperus Orycedrus (Low, “ Aramüische Pflauz- 
ennamen," p. 57). The explanation may be found in 
the belief of primitive times, when fragrant wooas, 
such as juniper and cypress and the aromatic plants 
of the mint family, were supposed to act as a pro- 
tection against the harmful unseen powers that were 
thought to be the cause of death. Even in com- 
paratively recent times, in the United States, a juni- 
per-tree planted before a house was regarded as a 
preventive of the plague. 

The essential part of the rite, it is claimed, is 
of extreme antiquity. Robertson Smith points out 
that “primarily, purification means the application 
to the person of some medium which removes a 
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taboo, and enables a person to mingle freely in the 
ordinary life of his fellows.” The best medium is 


water, but for serious cases of uncleanness the addi- - 


tion of ashes is necessary (Bahr, *Symbolik," ii. 
495). The symbolical significance of the rite has 
been interpreted as follows: The majestic cedar of 
Lebanon represents pride, and hyssop represents 
humility; uncleanness and sin and sin and death 
are associated ideas; the ceremony, therefore, is à 
powerful object-lesson, teaching the eternal truth 
that a holy God can be served only by a holy 
people. 

The early Jewish conception was that the sacri- 
fice of tho red heifer was an expiatory rite to atone 
for the sin of the golden calf. The color of the 
heifer, as well as the scarlet thrown upon the fire, 
represents sin (comp. “your sins be as scarlet ” ; Isa. 
i. 18). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bühr, 
Moreh, iii. 47 ; Nowack, 


Symbolik, i. 493-512; Maimonides, 
Hebrüische Archäologie, ii. 288 ; 
Edersheim, The Temple, p. 804; Kent, The Messages of the 
Bible, p. 347, New York, 1902; Hastings, Dict. Bible. 


J. J. D. E. 


RED SEA: References to the Red Sea under 
that name are not found earlier than the Apocrypha 
(Judith v. 12; Wisdom x. 18, xix. 7; I Macc. iv. 9). 
The name refers to the body of water, termed “ Yam 
Suf" in all other passages, crossed by the Israelites 
in their exodus from Egypt (Ex. xiii. 18; xv. 4, 22; 
Num. xxxiii. 10 et seg. ; Deut. xi. 4; Josh. ii. 10; et 
al.). Itdenotes, therefore, the present Gulf of Suez, 
which at that time extended considerably farther 
north, reaching, according to: Greek and Latin au- 
thors, as far as the city of Hero (= Pithom), in the 
Wadi Tumilat. The meaning of the word “suf” 
in the name is uncertain, although it appears from 
Ex. ii. 8, 5 and Isa. xix. 6 that it meant “reed.” 
According to Ermann and others it is an Egyptian 
word borrowed by the Hebrews, although the Egyp- 
tians never applied that name to the gulf. While it 
is true that no reeds now grow on the salty coast of 
the gulf, different conditions may have prevailed 
along the northern end in ancient times, where fresh- 
water streams discharged into it. Other authorities 
translate “suf” as “sea-grass " or “seaweed,” which 
is supposed to have been reddish and to have given 
that body of water the name “ Red Sea.” Seaweed 
of that color, however, is seldom found there. In 
other passages the same name, “Yam Suf,” is ap- 
plied also to the Aslanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, 
which extends northward on the eastern side of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, with Ezion-geber and Eloth at 
its northern end (I Kings ix. 26; Ex. xxii. 31; 
Deut. i. 40; Judges xi. 26; Jer. xlix. 91: etal). It 
is dificult to say how the Red Sea received its name; 
red mountains on the coast, or the riparian Ery- 
threans, may have given rise to it. 


E., G. H. I. BE. 


REDDINGE, ROBERT DE: English preach- 
ing friar, of the Dominican order; converted to Ju- 
daism about 1275. He appears to have studied He- 
brew and by that means to have become interested 
in Judaism, He married a Jewess, and was circum- 
cised, taking the name of Hagin. Edward I., when 
he heard of this, brought the case before the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury. It is said that this was one 
of the causes which led the king and his mother, 
Eleanor, to aim at the expulsion of the Jews from 
England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gràütz, Gesch. vii. 421-422. 
REDEMPTION. See SALVATION. 


REDLICH, HENRY: Polish engraver in cop- 
per; born at Lask, government of Piotrkow, 1840; 
died at Berlin Nov. 7, 1884. He went at an early 
age to Breslau, where he entered the public scliool. 
At fourteen he rcturned to Russia and became a 
government pupil in the Warsaw school of fine arts. 
In 1861, after winning a prize, he went to Mu- 
nich and Dresden to continue his studies. From 
1866 to 1873 he lived at Vienna, and then returned 
to Warsaw. In1876the government appointed him 
a member of the St. Petersburg Academy of Fine 
Arts. Being disappointed, on account of his relig- 
ion, in his expectation of a professorship, Redlich 
went to Paris, where his engravings won for him a 
gold medal at one of the exhibitions. Overtaken 
by illness at Paris, he was removed to Berlin, where, 
as stated above, he died. 

Redlich’s most important engravings are: “The 
Tempi Madonna,” from Raffael; " The Entrance of 
the Polish Army into Harthausen in 1659,” from 
Brandt; “The Preacher Peter Skarg Before the Po- 
lish King Sigismund III.,” from Mateiko; “ Coper- 
nicus Expounding His System of the World to the 
Astronomers of Rome,” from Gerson. Redlich oc- 
cupied himself also with drawing, especially- por- 
traits and Alpine scenes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedicheski Slovar ; Ha-Asif, ii. 760. 


H. R. A. S. W. 


REE, ANTON: German educationist; born at 
Hamburg Nov. 16, 1815; died Jan. 18, 1891. He was 
educated at Kiel, during which time he wrote two 
works, * Wanderungen eines Mitgenossen auf dem 
Gebiete der Ethik" and *Ueber die Pflicht." In 
1888 he was appointed a teacher at the Hamburg 
Israelitische Freischule, and in 1848 was promoted 
to the position of director. He admitted Christian 
pupils to this institution, and by 1869 they outnum- 
bered the Jewish. He founded a scholarship for 
Christian and other non-Jewish pupils in memory 
of his only daughter, who died at an early age 
(* Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1891, p. 98). l 

S. S. O. 


REE, ANTON: Danish pianist and author; 
born in Aarhuus, Jutland, Oct. 5, 1820; died in Copen- 
hagen Dec. 20, 1886. He studied in Hamburg under 
Jacques Smitt and Karl Krebs, in Vienna under 
Halm, and in Paris. In 1842 he settled in Copen- 
hagen, where he soon gathered a great number of 
pupils around him and where his superior technique 
won hini a place among the foremost pianists of the 
day. In 1866, when the Copenhagen Conservatory 
of Music was established, he became one of its first 
teachers. Anton Ree composed some pieces for 
pianoforte, and was the author of several articles in 
Danish and German musical periodicals. He wrote 
also a valuable work on the piano entitled “ Bidrag 
til Klaverspillets Teknik” (Copenhagen, 1892), and 
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an essay on the general history of music entitled 
* Musikhistoriske Momenter ” (db. 1898). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salmonsen’s Store Illustrerede Konversa- 


tions-Levicon. 


S. F. C. 


REE, BERNHARD PHILIP: Danish editor 
and politician; born in Aarhuus, Jutland, July 18, 
1818; died there Nov. 18, 1868; son of Hartvig 
Philip Ree. He studied law for a while, but in 
1838 became editor of the * Aalborg Stiftstidende," 
at the same time engaging in the publishing business. 
In addition to the “Stiftstidende,” he edited and 
published several magazines, of which may be 
mentioned “Lxsekabinettet” (1841-42, 3 vols.); 
“Almindelig Dansk Landbotidende” (1840); and 
* Nyeste Aftenpost ” (1849). 

In 1844 Ree was elected a member of the munici- 
pal council, and in 1860 was reelected, serving 
during both terms as a member of committees on 
steamship communication, postal service, and ag- 
riculture dealing with questions of importance to 
the community of Aalborg. From 1850 to 1854 Ree 
served as a member of the Folkething, or Lower 
House, representing the third and fifth election dis- 
tricts of Aalborg amt. As amember of this legisla- 
tive body Ree strongly advocated the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States. 

In 1864 Ree was again returned to the Folkothing, 
and in 1866 he was elected a member of the Lands- 
thing, or Upper House, but illness compelled him to 
resign in the following year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 


S. F. C. 


REE, HARTVIG PHILIP: Danish merchant 
and author; born in Fredericia, Jutland, Oct. 12, 
1778; died in Copenhagen Oct. 1, 1859. On the 
death of his father, Ree succeeded to the manage- 
ment of an important business which had been 
established in Fredericia by the former. He, how- 
ever, found time also for the study of Jewish phi- 
losophy and literature, the itinerant teacher Eleazar 
Lisser being his instructor. As a merchant Hart- 
vig Ree was very successful, and he became one 
of the wealthiest men in Jutland. He engaged in 
shipbroking, in the manufacture of beet-sugar and 
cocoa, and in the clothing industry. 

Ree was the first Danish Jew to receive full citi- 
zenship (1814). 'l'he Jewish congregation of Aar- 
huus owed its first synagogue to his munificence; 
and he personally defrayed all its expenses for sev- 
eral years (1820-25). In addition to several hymns 
for the synagogue services, Ree wrote “Forschun- 
gen über die Ueberschriften der Psalmen," Leipsic, 
1840. 

In 1850 Ree settled in Copenhagen, where he be- 
came interested in the new philosophy propounded 
by Rasmus Nielsen. Ree was the father of Anton, 
Bernhard Philip, and Julius REE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 
S. F. C. 


REE, JULIUS: Danish merchant and political 
author; born in Aarhuus, Jutland, June 1, 1817; 
died in Copenhagen Sept. 8, 1874; son of Hartvig 
Philip Ree. In 1842 he established a wholesale 


produce business in Randers, in which town he filled 
many public offices, being, e.g., a member of the 
harbor committee and an aldermat (1849-53). He 
was, besides, a representative of the Jewish con- 
gregation. In 1857 Ree transferred his business to 
Copenhagen, and in 1864 was elected a member of 
the Folkething, or Lower House. 

Ree wrote, besides several articles on national 
economy, a political history of Norway entitled 
“Underségelser over Norges Forholdi1814,” which 
appeared in several numbers of the “ Dansk Maaneds- 
skrift” (1862, 1808, 1865). He was one of the 
founders of Kreditfor eningen for Landejendomme i 
Ostifterne (1866), a society for the promotion of 
agriculture by means of loans to the owners of 
small farms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 


S, F. C. 


REED: Rendering givenin the English versions 
for several words used to designate rush- like water- 
plants of various kinds. These words are: (1) 
“Gome”; the Cyperus papyrus of Linnsus. (2) 
“Suf” (Ex. ii. 9; Isa. xix. 6); identified by Egyptolo- 
gists with the Egyptian * thof ? (Nile reed; on“ Yam 
Suf” as a name of the Red Sea, see Rep Sra). (3) 
" Ahu" (Gen. xli. 9, 18; Job viii. 11); Egyptian loan- 
word denoting a marsh-grass growing on the banks 
of the Nileand used as fodder; the translation * flag," 
based on the Vulgate, is, therefore, incorrect. (4) 

“Agmon” (isa, ix. 13, xix. 15, lviii. 5; Job xl. 26; 
Jer. li. 82 [^agam ”]); generally explained as a kind 
of rush (*scirpus?); according to the * Hierobotani- 
con" of Celsius, the common reed. (5) “Ebeh” 
(only Job ix. 26; Arabic, “aba‘”; Assyrian, “abu ”); 
the reed or sedge from which, as from the “ gome” 
(Isa. xviii. 2), boats were made in Egypt (comp. 
Erman, “ Egypten,” p. 686). (6) “Kaneh” (I Kings 
xiv. 15 et al.); probably the common marsh-reed, 
the Amudo dona of Linneeus (Boissier, “ Flora Orien- 
talis,” iv. 564), which is much stouter than the com- 
mon reed. It was used as a staff (II Kings xviii. 
21; Isa. xxxvi. 6, xlii..3; Ezek. xxix. 6), or made 
into measuring-rods (Ezek. xl. 8), ete. Animals live 
among the thick reeds (Ps. lxviii. 81 [R. V. 80]), and 
according to Job xl. 21, behemoth (the hippopota- 
mus) lies “in the covert of the reed,” this passage im- 
plying that the word * kaneh " was used as a general 
term for this plant, including the common variety 
(Arundo phragmites). (T) “Gofer”: see GOPHER- 
Woop. 

E. G. II. I. Br. 


REEVE, ADA: English actress; born in Lon- 
don about 197 0. Her parents were themselves con- 
nected with the dramatic profession, her father being 
for many years a member of stock companies which 
included Toole and Irving among their members. 
She first appeared as a child of six in a pantomime 
at the Pavilion Theatre, Mile End, London. Pass- 
ing to melodrama, she played as a child the charac- 
ters of servant-girls and even old women. She then 
toured with Fannie Leslie in “Jack in the Box,” 
and at twelve appeared as a serio-comic singer. 
Later she scored a great success with a song entitled 
“What Do I Care!" and in 1895 appeared at the 
Criterion in *All Abroad" and afterward in the 
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“Gay Parisienne” at the Duke of York’s, London. 
In 1899 she took a leading part in *Florodora" at 
the Lyric Theatre, London, and appeared later at 
Daly’s Theatre in “San Toy.” 

j G. L. 


REFORM ADVOCATE: Jewish weekly; first 
issued Feb. 20, 1891, at Chicago. Founded by 
Charles E. Bloch, of the Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, and published by Bloch & Newman, it en- 
tered the journalistic field as an advocate of progress- 
ive Judaism. Since its inception it has been con- 
ducted by Emil G. Hirsch, who was its sole editor 
at the outset; from 1901 to 1908 T. Schanfarber was 
associate editor. It is the most fearless champion 
of Reform Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Reform Advocate, i., Nos. 1, 8. 


II. R. I. WAR. 


REFORM JUDAISM FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF THE REFORM JEW: By 
Reform Judaism is denoted that phase of Jewish re- 
ligious thought which, in the wake of the Mendels- 
sohnian period and in consequence of the efforts 
made during the fifth decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to secure civil and political emancipation, first 
found expression in doctrine and observance in some 
of the German synagogues, and was thence trans- 
planted to and developed in the United States of 
America. The term is not well chosen, It suggests 
too strongly that the movement culminates in en- 
deavors to recast the external forms of Jewish relig- 
ious life. Moreover, it is transferred from the ter- 
minology of the Protestant Reformation, though in 
its bearing on the Judaism of the modern Synagogue 

| the term can not be construed as im- 

« Reform" plying that, like Protestantism to the 

a Misnomer. Christianity of the early centuries, 

Reform Judaism aims at a return to 

primitive Mosaism ; for-in that case rabbinical Juda- 
ism must have been a departure from the latter. 

The Reform movement in its earlier stages was 
merely a more or less thoroughly executed attempt 
to regulate public worship in the direction of beau- 
tifying it and rendering it more orderly. With 
this in view, the length of the services was reduced 
by omitting certain parts of the prayer-book which, 
like the * Yekum Purkan” and the * Bameh Madli- 
kin,” were recognized as obsolete; the former being 
the prayer in behalf of the patriarchs of the Baby- 
lonian academies, which had for centuries ceased to 
exist; the latter, an extract from the mishnaic trea- 
tise Shabbat, and thus not a prayer. In addition, 
the piyyutim (see PrvvvT), poetical compositions 
in unintelligible phraseology for the most part, by 
medieval poets or prose-writers of syna gogal hymns, 
were curtailed. The time thus gained came gradu- 
ally to be devoted mainly to German chorals and oc- 
casional sermons in the vernacular. The riteof Con- 
FIRMATION also was introduced, first in the duchy of 
Brunswick, at the Jacobson institute. These meas- 
ures, however, aimed at the esthetic regeneration of 
the synagogal liturgy rather than at the doctrinal 
readjustment of the content of J udaism and the 
consequent modification of its ritual observances. 

The movement later took on an altogether different 
aspect in consequence, on the one hand, of the rise 
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of “Jewish science,” the first-fruits of which were 
the investigations of Zunz, and the advent of young 
rabbis who, in addition to a thorough training in 
Talmudic and rabbinical literature, had received an 
academic education, coming thereby under the spell 
of German philosophicthought. On the other hand 
the struggle for the political emancipation of the 
Jews (see Rresser, GABRIEL) suggested a revision 
of the doctrinal enunciations concerning the Mes- 
sjanic nationalism of Judaism. Toward the end of 
the fourth and at the beginning of the fifth decade 
of the nineteenth century the yearnings, which up 
to that time had been rather undefined, for a read- 
justment of the teachings and practises of Judaism 
to the new mental and material conditions took on 
definiteness in the establishment of congregations 
and societies such as the Temple congregation at 
Hamburg and the Reform Union in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and in the convening of the rabbin- 
ical conferences (see CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL) at 
Brunswick (1844), Frankfort (1845), and Breslau 
(1846). These in turn led to controversies (see 
FRANKEL, ZACHARIAS), while the J üdische Reform- 
genossenschaft in Berlin (see HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL) 
in its program easily outran the more conservative 
majority of the rabbinical conferences. The move- 
ment may be said to have come toa 
Principles standstill in Germany with the Bres- 
Laid Down lau conference (1846). The Breslau 
in Con- Seminary under Frankel (1854) was 
ferences. instrumental in turning the tide into 
conservative or, as the party shibbo- . 
leth phrased it, into “ positive historical ” channels, 
while the governments did their utmost to hinder a 
liberalization of Judaism (see BYDAPEST; EINHORN, 
DaviID). 

Arrested in Germany, the movement was carried 
forward in America. The German immigrants from 
1840 to 1850 happened to be to a certain extent com- 
posed of pupils of Leopold STEIN and Joseph AUB. 
These were among the first in New York (Temple 
Emanu-El), in Baltimore (Har Sinai), and in Cincin- 
nati (B'ne Yeshurun) to insist upon the moderniza- 
tion of theservices. Thecomingof David Einhorn, 
Samuel Adler, and, later, Samuel Hirseh gave to the 
Reform cause additional impetus, while even men 
of more conservative temperament, like Hübsch, 
Jastrow, and Szold, adopted in the main Reform 
principles, though in practise they continued along 
somewhat less radical lines. Isaac M. Wise and 
Lilienthal, too, cast their influence in favor of Re- 
form. Felsenthal and K. Kohler, and among Amer- 
ican-bred rabbis Hirsch, Sale, Philipson, and Shul- 
man may be mentioned among its exponents. 'The 
Philadelphia conference (1869) and that at Pittsburg 
(1885) promulgated the principles which to a cer- 
tain extent are basic to the practise and teachings of 
American Reform congregations. 

The pivot of the opposition between Reform and 
Conservative Judaism is the conception of Israel’s 

destiny. Jewish Orthodoxy looks up- 

The Center on Palestine not merely as the cradle, 
Principle. but also asthe ultimate home, of Juda- 
ism. With its possession is connected 

the possibility ‘of fulfilling the Law, those parts of 
divine legislation being unavoidably suspended that 
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are conditioned by the existence of the Temple 
and by the occupation of the Holy Land. Away 
from Palestine, the Jew is condemned to violate 
God's will in regard to these. God gave the Law; 
God decreed also Israel's dispersion. To reconcile 
this disharmony between the demands of the Law 
and historically developed actuality, the philosophy 
of Orthodoxy regards the impossibility of observing 
the Law as a divine punishment, visited upon Israel 
on account of its sins. Israel is at the present 
moment in cxile: it has been expelled from its 
land. The present period is thus one of probation. 
The length of its duration God alone can know and 
determine. Israel is doomed to wait patiently in 
exile, praying and hoping for the coming of the 
Messiah, who will lead the dispersed back to Pales- 
tine. There, under his benign rule, the Temple 
will rerise, the sacrificial and sacerdotal scheme will 
again become active, and Israel, once more an inde- 


pendent nation, will be able to observe to the letter 
the law of God as contained in the Pentateuch. 


Simultaneously with Israel's redemption, justice. 


and peace will be established among the dwellers on 
earth, and the prophetic predictions will be realized 
in all their glories. 

At present Israel must maintain itself in a condi- 
tion of preparedness, as redemption will come to 
pass in a miraculous way. That its identity may 
not be endangered, Israel must preserve and even 
fortify the walls which the Law has erected around 
it to keep it distinct and separate from the nations. 
The memories of and yearnings for Palestine must be 
strengthened even beyond the requirements of the 
written law. The Law itself must be protected by 
a "hedge." The ceremonial of the Synagogue, reg- 
ulated by the Law as understood in the light of rab- 
binical amplifications and interpretations, is both a 
memento and a monition of the Palestinian origin 
and destiny of national Israel, while life under the 
Law necessarily entails the segregation of Israel from 
its neighbors. 

Reform conceives of the destiny of Israel as not 
bound up in the return to Palestine, and as not in- 

volving national political restoration 

Relation to under a Messianic king with the Tem- 
Na- ple rebuilt and the sacrificial service 
tionalism. reinstituted. It is true, many of the 
commandments of the Torah can not 

be executed by non-Palestinian Israel. Yet, despite 
this inability to conform to the Law, Israel is not 
under sin (the Paulinian view). It is not in exile 
(“galut”). Its dispersion was a necessary experi- 
ence in the realization and execution of its Mes- 
sianic duty. It isnot doomed to wait for the mirac- 
ulous advent of the Davidic Messiah. Israel itself 
is the Messianic people appointed to spread by its 
fortitude and loyalty the monotheistic truth over all 
the earth, to be an example of rectitude toall others. 
Sacrifices and sacerdotalism as bound up with the 
national political conception of Israel's destiny are 
not indispensable elements of the Jewish religion. 
On the contrary, they have passed away forever 
with all the privileges and distinctive obligations of 
an Aaronic priesthood. Every Jew is a priest, one 
of the holy people and of a priestly community ap- 
pointed to minister at the ideal altar of humanity. 


The goal of Jewish history is not a national Mes- 
sianic state in Palestine, but the realization in soci- 
ety and state of the principles of righteousness as 
enunciated by the Prophets and sages of old. 
Therefore Reform Judaism has (1) relinquished 
the belief in the coming of a personal Messiah, sub- 
stituting therefor the doctrine of the Messianic des- 
tiny of Israel, which will be fulfilled in a Messianic 
age of universal justice and peace. (2) Reform 
Judaism disregards consciously, not merely under 
compulsion, all Pentateuchal laws referring to sac- 
rifiees and the priesthood or to Palestine (“ miz- 
wot ha-teluyot ba-arez”). It eliminates from the 
prayer-book all references to the Mes- 
Its siah, the return to Palestine, and the 
Negations. restoration of the national sacerdotal 
scheme. It ceases to declare itself to 
be in exile; for the modern Jew in America, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, or Italy has no cause to 


feel that the country in which he lives is for him a 
strange land. Having become an American, a Ger- 


man, etc., the Jew can not pray for himself and his. 
children that he and they may by an act of divine 
grace be made citizens of another state and land, 
viz., national Israel in Palestine. (3) Reform Juda- 
ism relinquishes the dogma of the RESURRECTION, 
involved in the Jewish national Messianic hope (see 
Messrtan; PHARISEES) that at the final advent of the 
Messiah all the dead will rise in Palestine, and elim- 
inates from the prayer-book all references to it. 

The foregoing shows that Reform was never in- 
spired by the desire to return to Mosaism. Mosaism 
certainly presupposes the Levitical institutionalism 
of Judaism; and it is nomistic, insisting on the eter- 
nally binding character and the immutability of the 
Law. Reform Judaism ignores and declares abro- 
gated many of the laws of Mosaism. Its theory of 
REVELATION and of the authoritative character of 
Scripture must of necessity be other than what un- 
derlies Orthodox doctrine and practise. 

According to Orthodox teaching, God revealed 
His Law on Mount Sinai to Moses in two forms, (1) 
the written law (“Torah shebi-ketab ”), and (2) the 
oral law (“Torah shebe-‘al peh"). According to 
Mendelssohn and all rationalists of the “Aufkli- 
rung” philosophy, there was no need for the revela- 
tion of religion, human reason being competent to 
evolve, grasp, and construe all religious verities. 
Judaism is, however, more than a religion. It isa. 

divine legislation, under which the 

Relation to Jew qua Jew must live. Human rea- 

the son could not have evolved it nor can 

Oral Law. it now understand it. It is of *su- 

perrational,” divine origin. It was. 

miraculously revealed to Israel. The Jew need not 

believe. His religion, like every rational religion, is. 

nota matter of dogma. But the Jew must obey- 
His loyalty is expressed in deed and observance. 

This Mendelssohnian position was undermined, as. 
far as the oral part of revealed legislation was con- 
cerned, by the investigations into the historical de- 
velopment of “tradition,” or Talmudic literature, 
brilliantly carried to definite and anti-Mendels- 
sohnian results by Zunz and hisdisciples. The oral 
law certainly was the precipitate of historical proc- 
esses, a development of and beyond Biblical, or even 
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Pentateuchal, Judaism. Judaism, then, was not a 
fixed quantity, a sum of 618 commandments and 
prohibitions. The idea of progress, development, 
historical growth, at the time that the young science 
of Judaism established the relative as distinguished 
from tlie absolute character of Talmudism and tra- 
dition, was central in German philosophy, more 
clearly in the system of Hegel. History was pro- 
claimed as the self-unfolding, self-revelation of God. 
Revelation was a continuous process; 
Influence and the history of Judaism displayed 
of God in the continuous act of self-reve- 
Evolution. lation. Judaism itself was under the 
| law of growth, and an illustration 
thereof. Talmudic legalism certainly was a product 
of the Talmudic period. It was not originally in- 
herent in Judaism. It must not be accepted as eter- 
nally obligatory upon later generations. 
But was Biblical law, perhaps, the original, di- 
vinely established norm and form of J udaism, and, 


as such, binding upon all subsequent generations? 
Tf it was, then Reform Judaism, ignoring post-Bib- 


Jical development and tradition, was identical with 
Karaism; and, furthermore, its omission of all refer- 
ence to sacerdotal and sacrificial institutions, though 
these form an integral part of the Mosaic Jaw and 
revelation, is in violation of the assumption that 
Judaism is Law, which Law divinely revealed is the 
Pentateuch. This was the dilemma with which 
Reform theologians were confronted. This was an 
inconsistency Which, as long as Judaism and Law 
were interchangeable and interdependent terms, was 
insurmountable. To meet it, a distinction was drawn 
between the moral and the ceremonial laws, though 
certainly the Torah nowhere indicates such distinc- 
tion nor discloses or fixes the criteria by which the 
difference is to be established. God, the Lawgiver, 
clearly held the moral and the ceremonial to be 
of equal weight, making both equally obligatory. 
Analysis of the primitive scheme in connection with 
the possible violation of the precepts, tends to prove 
that infractions of certain ceremonial statutes were 
punished more severely (by “karet” = * excision ") 
than moral lapses. 

Nor could the principle be carried out consistently. 
Reform Judaism retained the Sabbath and the other 
Biblical holy days, cireumcision, and in certain cir- 
cles the dietary laws. Were these not ceremonial? 
What imparted to these a higher obligatory charac- 
ter? In this artificial distinction between the moral 
and the ceremonial content of the di- 
vinely revealed law the influence of 
Kantian moralism is operative. IÍoLp- 
HEIM, to escape this inconsistency, 
urged as decisive the distinction be- 
tween national and religious or uni- 
versalelements. The content of revelation was two- 
fold—national and universal. The former was of 
temporary obligation, and with the disappearance 
of state and nation the obligatory character ceased; 
but the universal religious components are binding 
upon religious Israel. While this criterion avoided 
many of the difficulties involved in the distinction 
between ceremonial and moral, it was not effective 
in all instances. The sacrificial scheme was relig- 
ious, as Einhorn remarked when criticizing Hold- 


National 
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heim's thesis, and still Reform ignored its obliga- 
tory nature. Nor could Judaism be construed as a 
mere religion, a faith limited by creedal propositions. 
Samuel Hrrscu approached the problem from the 
point of view of the symbolist. With his master 
Hegel, he regarded history as the divine process of 
revelation. Against Paul, Hegel, and Kant, and 
against most of the Reform rabbis, he 

Symbolic maintained that Judaism was not law 
Views of but “Lehre,” a body of truths finding 
S. Hirsch. expression in Israel through the gen- 
ius of its prophets, and for the appli- 

cation of which in life and the illustration and ex- 
emplifying of which before the whole world Israel 
was chosen and appointed. This obligation and 
this appointment descend from father to son, and 
are imposed at birth. “Torah” does not signify 
“law,” but “Lehre,” doctrine. The laws are sym- 
bols illustrative of the truths confided to Israel. 
They are aids to keep alive the Jewish conscious- 


ness. As long as symbols are vital and not mechan- 
ical they may not be neglected; but when they have 


fallen into desuetude or are merely retained in me- 
chanical, perfunctory observance, or from fear or 
superstition, they have lost their value, and they 
need not be retained. Life and actual observance, 
not law or custom, decide what rite shall be prac- 
tised. Between theory and life perfect concord 
must be established. ; 

Yet some symbols have been expressive of the 
unity of Isracl. These (the holy days, the Sabbath) 
must receive reverent care and fostering attention in 
the synagogal scheme. Reform is, according to 
Hirsch, not interested in the abolition of ceremony, 
but it insists that ceremonies be effective as means 
of religious culture, that they be observed not as 
ends unto themselves or with a view to obtaining 
reward, but as expressions of religious feelings and 
as means of religious instruction. All ceremonies 
pointing to Palestine as his national home conflict 
with the sentiments and hopes of the politically 
emancipated Jew. Bloody sacrifices are repugnant 
to modern religious ideas. These national symbols, 
then, have no longer a place in the cult of the mod- 
ern Jew. The Sabbath, too, is a symbol. It em- 
bodies the deepest truth of Judaism—man’s divinity 
and freedom. It is not conditioned by the notation 
of the day. If modern Jews could observe the tra- 
ditional Sabbath, there would be no call to makea 
change. But they can not and do not. Life and 
theory are at opposite poles. But the Sabbath is 
expressive also of the unity of all Israel. All Israel 
alone could make the change. The misconstruction 
of Judaism as Law is the thought of the Roman 
period, and is a clear departure from the broader 
conceptions of the Prophets. 

The foregoing detailed analysis of the positions of 
the early German Reformers was necessary to under- 
stand their attitude with reference to the obligatory 
character of the Biblical and Pentateuchal laws. 
The Talmudic amplifications were ignored as being 
clearly not of divine origin and authority (e.g., sec- 
ond holy days, and many of the SABBATI regula- 
tions); but a similar decision was not so easy in the 
case of the Biblical statutory insistences. 

The researches of more recent yearsin the domain 
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of Diblical literature have enabled the successors of 
these earlier Reformers to apply to the Bible and 
Pentateuch the principles applied by their predeces- 
sors to rabbinical literature. The Pentateuch is not 
the work of one period. Pentateuchal 
Influence legislation also isthe slow accretion of 
of Higher centuries, The original content of 
Criticism. Judaism does not consist in the Law 
and its institutions, but in the ethical 
monotheism of the Prophets. Legalism is, accord- 
ing to this view, originally foreign to Judaism. tis 
an adaptation of observances found in all religions, 
and which therefore are not originally or specifically 
Jewish. The legalism of Ezra had theintention and 
the effect of separating Israel from the world. "This 
separatism is to-day a hindrance, not a help, to the 
carrying out of the Jewish mission. The Jew must 
seek the world in order to make his ethical religion 
a vital influence therein. The Pentateuchal ordi- 
nancesare binding upon the Jew in no higher degree 
than the Talmudic. 

But this new school—commonly designated as the 
Radical—adopts also, though in a new form, Samuel 
Hirsch’s theory of the symbolic value of the cere- 
monial element. Itinvokes the psychological factor 
as finally decisive. Certain laws and institutions 
have in course of time, and owing to bitter persecu- 
tions, taken on a new significance. They have come 
to be associated in the Jewish consciousness with 
Jewish loyalty unto death in the face of apostasy and 
prejudice and oppression. Circumcision, the Sab- 
bath, and the dietary laws (see Bib. Book of DANIEL) 
may be said to comprise this class of institutions. 
The former two, even in Radical congregations and 
in the life of their individual members, have retained 
their hold on the religious consciousness. -The sev- 
enth-day Sabbath, though observed only in theory, 
is still regarded as the one citadel which must not 
be reconstructed. It is proclaimed the visible sign 
of Israel's unity. Congregations that would oft- 
cially substitute the first day for the seventh as the 
Sabbath would be called schismatic. 

The dietary laws have had their own history in 
Reform thought. A committee was appointed at 
the Breslau conference to report on them; but as the 
conference never again convened, only the sugges- 
tions of some of the members appeared in print. 
The more conservative opinions were in favor of 
reverting to Biblical practise, recognizing that the 

rabbinical insistence on a certain mode 


The of slaughtering, and Talmudic inter- 
Dietary  pretations of “terefah,” of “meat and 
Laws. milk,” etc., are without Biblical war- 


rant (see Wiener," Die Jüdischen Spcise- 
gesetze," pp. 482 et seq.). In the United States the Bib- 
lical equally with the Talmudic dietary laws have 
fallen generally into disuse, even in so-called conserv- 
ative congregations, though no rabbinical conclave 
or synod ever sanctioned or suggested this. On the 
principle, fundamental to Jewish Reform, that the 
national exclusiveness of Judaism is no longer its 
destiny, these practises, necessarily resulting in Jew- 
ish separatism and incorporated into the Levitical 
scheme to effect Levitical purity, must be looked 
upon as in one class with all other sacerdotal and 
Levitically national provisions. 


Reform Judaism withal does not reduce Judaism 
to a religion of creed, least of all to a religion of 
salvation, with the prospect of heavenly rewards or 
life everlasting for the pious believer. In saying 
that Judaism is a mission to keep alive among men. 
the consciousness of man’s godlikeness, Reform 
Judaism holds that Judaism is imposed on the Jew 
by birth. It is not accepted by him in a voluntary 
act of confession. The Jew by his life and exam- 
ple is called to demonstrate the perfectibility—over 
against the Paulinian dogma of the total depravity 
—of every human being, and to help to render con- 
ditions on earth more and more perfect. Insistence 
on justice and righteousness are the practical postu- 
late of the Jew'sethical monotheism, which is never 
a mere belief, but always a vitalizing principle of 
conduct. This duty of being an exemplar to others, 
incumbent on the Jew by virtue of his historical 
descent from prophetic ancestors on whose lips this 
monotheism was first formulated, at times entails 
suffering and always requires fortitude; but itis 
imposed in the certainty that ultimately justice and 
righteousness will triumph on earth, and all men 
will learn to know God and live the life which those 
who know God must live. With this Messianic ful- 
filment the history of the Jew will attain its goal. 

Reform Judaism, then, niay be said to advance 
the following dogmas, using that term, however, not 
in the Paulinian- evangelical sense: 

(1) The world and humanity are under the 
guidance of God, who reveals Himself to man in 

history as the Supreme Power unto 
‘*Dogmas” Righteousness, as the Educator and 
of Reform Father of His children, the whole hu- 

Judaism. man family. The anthropomorphic 

character of the theological terminol- 
ogy is fully recognized. 

(2) In His grace and wisdom God has appointed 
Israel to be His witness on earth, laying upon this 
His priest-people the obligation by its life to lead 
the world to the recognition of the truth that love 
and justice and righteousness are the only principles : 
of conduct which can establish peace among men 
and fil man's life with blissful harmony, besides 
conferring on man an imperturbable sense of worth 
and worthiness, independent of accidents of fortune 
or station. 

(3) This election of Israel confers no privilege on 
the Jew, but imposes greater obligations. Every 
human being is God's child, called to lead and capa- 
ble of leading a righteous life. 

(4) The dispersion of the Jews and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple were not acts of providential re- 
quital for sins. They were providential devices to 
bring Israel nearer unto other children of man, The 
goal of Israel's history is not national restoration and 
segregation, but the rise of a more nearly perfect hu- 
manity in which Jewish love for God and man shall 
be universalized. Not a Messiah, but the Messi- 
anic age, is the burden of Israel’s hope. 

(9) Like all Judaism, Reform rejects the doctrine 
of man's innate sinfulness. The Law-—-which ac- 
cording to Paul is à means to arouse a consciousness 
of thefutility of man'sattempt to conquersin and is 
thus expressive of Judaism's content as merely 
preliminary—is not Judaism's distinctive badge or 
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possession. The Law, often of non-Jewish origin, 
is the product of time, and is subject to growth and 
change in the course of time. But Judaism is a 
body of spiritual and moral truths, and as such in- 
dependent of legal expression or enactment. CIR- 
CUMCISION is not, like baptism, an indispensable and 
prerequisite rite of reception. Born of à Jewish 
mother, the Jew is Jew by birth (see PROSELYTE). 
As Israel is not now, and is not necessarily destined 
again to be, à political nation on the soil of Palestine, 
there are omitted all references not only to Pales- 
tine as the only legitimate home of Judaism and to 
the sacerdotal and sacrificial Temple services and 
Jaws, but also to the laws and institutions that are 
bound up with social conditions no longer extant 
and not expected to become reactive (in Palestine) 
in the future. For example, the LEvinATE and 
Hanan, not being applicable to our times and 
conditions, are abolished as having lost binding 
force. The laws regulating marriage and divorce, 
as developed more especially in Talmudic casuistry, 
often operate unjustly (see GET) and are, in view of 
the better provisions in the civil codes of modern 
nations, amended and in many respects superseded 
by the law of the land (see Monoeamy). Woman 
is no longer deemed to be a minor, but is admitted 
to full participation in the religious life of the con- 
gregation. 

As far as possible, Reform Judaism endeavors to 
preserve the historical continuity with the past, espe- 
cially in its ritual and synagogal services. The best 

illustration of this is afforded by Ein- 


Reform  horn's prayer-book “‘Olat Tamid" 
Ritual. (see EINHORN, Davip) This is based 


on Zunz’s researches into the rise and 
development of the Jewish ritual. It omits the 
Musar, as essentially sacrificial. Allusions in the 
older forms of the prayers to the Messiah are 
changed into expressions of hope in the Messianic 
destiny of Israel and of ali mankind. For the doc- 
trinc of resurrection is substituted that of God's sus- 
taining love. Otherwise, the scheme is maintained 
as it was in the synagogues of the tannaitic period, 
the service on. Yom ha-Kippurim alone showing de- 
partures of greater scope from the traditional pat- 
tern, tho piyyutim being largely replaced by para- 
phrases of the Psalms illustrative of the Jewish 
conceptions of sin, repentance, and atonement. The 
Yom ha-Kippurim itself is treated as typical of the 
ultimate Messianic fulfilment. The service for the 
Ninth of Ab (“Tish‘ah be-Ab”) is especially note- 
worthy. Itis a résumé, in fact, of the Reform con- 
struction of Israel’s history and Messianic obliga- 
tions. The Hebrew language is retained. in the 
prayers that are of tannaitic origin—e.g., Shema‘ 
with its berakot, and SHEMONEH 'ÉEsnEH. 

Some minor points resulting from the application 
of the foregoing principles, in which the practise of 
the Reform synagogues differs widely from the tra- 
ditional, should be noticed. 


In publie and private prayers the use of the ver- 


nacular language predominates. For this there is 
good historical precedent (Yer. Sotah vii. 1). R. 
Jose, controverting the prohibition of the use of any 
language but Hebrew (Sotah vii. 1, 88a; Yer. Sotah 
ii. 1), permits the recitation of the Shema‘, the 


Decalogue, the “ Tefillah " (* Shemoneh 'Esreh ”), and 
grace after meals in any language understood by 
the worshiper (comp. Maimonides, 
Language “Yad,” Keri'at Shema‘, ii. 10; Shul- 
of han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 62, 2; 102, 
Prayers. 4)  Einhorn, followed in the main by 
l the Union Prayer-Book (see PRAYER- 
Booxs), retains the Hebrew for the mishnaic prayers, 
and, strange to say, the Aramaic for the KappisH 
where the original is in the vernacular of its day. 
The Kaddish in America has become a prayer in 
memory of the dead, though this perversion of its 
meaning is not countenanced by all. The Reform- 
genossenschaft of Berlin omitted Hebrew almost 
entirely; but even in the most radical congrega- 
tions of America such portions as the Bareku, the 
SmEMA', and the Kadosh (see KEDUSHSHAH) are re- 
cited in Hebrew. In the reading of the Law the 
triennial cycle was adopted, though of late most 
cougregations have reverted to the annual one—read- 
ing, however, only a small portion of each “pa- 
rashah,” which results in the Torah being read in 
disjointed fragments. The scheme of the Union 
Prayer-Book ignores both the annual and the trien- 
nial cycle. The “calling up” of the prescribed 
number of men is omitted, the reader reciting the 
benedictions before and after and reading the por- 
tion without interruption. The trope (see JEW. 
Encyc, iii. 597b, s.v. CANTILLATION) also has been 
abandoned. 

Tallit and tefillin (see PHYLACTERIES) are not 
worn; neitheris the “kittel” (see SARGENES) on the 
Day of Atonement; nor are the shoes removed on 
that day. Worship is engaged in with uncovered 
head. For this latter concession to Occidental cus- 
tom there seems to have been a precedent in the 
habits of the Jews in France in the thirteenth cen- 
tury (see Isserles, “Darke Mosheh,” on Tur Orah 
Hay yim, 282, nb wei ppt new 30303; and 
* Ha-Manhig," ed. Berlin, p. 15, where the covered 
head is called the * custom of Spain,? from which it 
is plain that in Provence, the country of Abraham 
b. Nathan ha-Yarhi, the avthor of the * Manhig," 
the uncovered head was the rule). 

In Reform synagogues the OncAN and mixed 
choirs are always among theappointments of public 


worship. In Germany the gallery for 
Use women is without curtain or lattice- 
of Organ. work to hide its occupants from view ; 


while in America the segregation of 
the sexes has been abandoned in favor of family 
pews. Women no longer regard it as a religious 
duty to clip or to cover up their hair. The Ar- 
MEMAR is connected with the Ark. 

The observance of the second days of the holy 
days (see FEsTIVALS) has been discontinued, as 
there is at present no uncertainty concerning the 
proper day. Mixxaw is not determined by the 
presence of ten men. The DuKAN of the priests is 
abolished, since the privileges of priest and Levite 
are sacerdotal and thus bound up with nationalism. 
The priestly benediction is recited by the reader 
with reading changed from “Aaron and his sons, 
the priests, Thy holy people" to " Aaron and his 
sons, the priests of Thy holy people" (from DND to 
97D). In the understanding of what the proper ob- 
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servance of the Sabbath requires, Reform Judaism 
rejects the legalism of the rabbinical scheme, with 
its insistence on ‘ERUB, tehum, and similar legal 
fictions. Work is interpreted to be “labor for 
profit,” and not merely such work as was under- 
taken at the construction of the Tabernacle in the 
desert (see SApBA'TH). Many of the Reform congre- 
gations have introduced supplementary Sunday serv- 
ices, or have set the Friday evening service at an 
hour later than the “reception of the bride Sabbath ” 
(naw nip), and have changed its character by in- 
troducing “lectures.” The regular sermon consti- 
tutes the principal feature of the Reform service. 
Reform synagogues are generally called “temples” 
after the HAMBURG precedent, probably to indicate 
that they take the place of the temple in Jerusalem, 
which Orthodoxy looks forward to as the to-be-re- 
stored sanctuary. 

See also Aun, JOSEPH; 
ICAL; GEIGER, ABRAHAM; 
PHILIPPsoN, LUDWIG; STEIN, 
LER, BERNHARD; WisE, I. M. 
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K. E. G. H. 
History: Although the Reform movement in 
Judaism as such dates from the opening years of 
the nineteenth century, still its beginnings must be 
sought in the radical changes wrought in the life of 
the Jews during the closing quarter of the eighteenth 
century. That stirring era of emancipatory efforts of 
various kinds, political, educational], social, and relig- 
ious, affected no section of the people more markedly 
than it did the Jews, who, in the ghettos to which they 
had been forced to confine themselves for centuries, 
had been virtually cut off from the life of the world. 
Various agencies combined at this time in urging 
the title of the Jews to the common rights of man- 
kind. Politically, the American and the French 
revolutions occupy the foremost place; the intluence 
of the doctrines which these struggles brought to 
the fore gradually effected the removal of the polit- 
ical disabilities of the Jews, particu- 


Predispo- larly in France, England, Germany, 
sing Fac- and Italy. Educationally, the work 
tors. of Moses Mendelssohn furnished the 


impetus; his translation of the Penta- 
teuch into pure German was the “open sesame ” 
which unbarred for the Jews the gates leading to 
the treasure-houses of the world’s learning. This 
translation achieved, too, what may be termed a 
linguistic emancipation; aslong as Yiddish was their 
language the Jews were debarred from the intel- 
lectual companionship of the masters of thought, 
but when they succeeded in acquiring the German 
language in its purity, the domain of Kant and Les- 
sing, Gocthe and Schiller, was open to them, and 
their outlook upon things was changed materially. 
In connection with this the founding of schools 
wherein secular instruction was given to Jewish 


children may not be overlooked; in 1778 the Frei. 
schule, the first of its kind, was opened in Berlin; 
in 1781 the emperor Joseph II. of Austria issued 
his famous “Toleration Edict," wherein he com. 
manded the establishment of such schools throughout 
his empire. Hartwig Wessely addressed an epistle 
to his coreligionists urging them to comply with the 
injunction of the emperor. But a number of rabbis 
pronounced the ban upon this epistle of Wessely's, 
as they had upon Mendelssohn's translation of the 
Pentateuch. They felt that the acquisition of the 
culture of the age which the knowledge of German 
and the newer education were making possible 
would result in a breaking away from the old relig- 
ious moorings; and this proved to be the case. Re- 
ligious reform was the outcome of the educational 
and linguistic emancipation. 

Mendelssohn is spoken of frequently as the 
founder of the Reform movementin Judaism. This 
rests upon à misconception. "True, he made the 
movement for religious reform possible by giving 
the impulse to modern educatiou and culture among 
the Jews. But a religious reformer he was not. 
His conception of Judaism was that it is a divine 
legislation, and he held thatsince the ceremonial law 
was revealed by God, it will have potency in all its 
minuti: until such time as a distinct second revela- 

tion. repeals it (“Jerusalem,” p. 31). 
Attitude of The Reform movement, through its 
Mendels- foremost expounders, taught tlie very 
sohn. opposite. Whereas in Mendelssohn's 
view every ceremony has eternal va- 
lidity, the reformers claimed that ceremonies are the 
transitory expressions of the religious spirit, and 
must be accommodated to the changing needs of 
successive ages. The spirit of an age also is a reve- 
lation of God, and this may demand the abolition of 
observances that had religious sanction at one timo, 
and require the institution of others (Holdheim, 
* Gesch. der Berliner Reformgemeinde,” pp. 94, 127; 
idem, “ Das Ceremonialgesetz im Gottesreich (Messi- 
asreich)," pp. 58, 68; * Ueber die von Mendelssohn in 
Jerusalem Geüusserte Ewige Verpflichtung des Cere- 
monialgesetzes,” in “Israelit des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts," vi. 153). 

An indication of the tendency in the closing vears 
of the eighteenth century to disregard traditional 
customs is presented by a remarkable book which 
appeared in Berlin in 1793 under the title * Besamim 
Rosh.” It wasa collection of responsa purporting 
to be by Asher ben Jehiel, the great rabbinical au- 
thority of the fourteenth century, and was pub- 
lished by Saul BERLIN, son of Hirschel Levin, chief 
rabbi of Berlin. In it such reforms are sanctioned 
as the use of rice and pulse on Passover, and of 
cheese and wine procured from non-Jews; the use 
of a knife for shaving; riding on the Sabbath; the 
cancellation of the obligation to abstain from eating 
during the Fast of Esther; eating before the stars 
appear on all fast-days except the Day of Atone- 
ment; the suspension of fasting on Tisha‘ be-Ab in 
order that the feast at a circumcision may be par- 
taken of; the elimination of piyyutim from the serv- 
ice on New-Year’s Day. All of these dispensations 
were, of course, conditioned by circumstances. 

Obviously, Saul Berlin, influenced by the forward 
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tendencies of his age, wrote these responsa and as- 
cribed them to Asher ben Jehiel, not daring to ad- 
vocate such reforms in his own name, 

Berlin’s but hoping to obtain sanction for them 
«Besamim by crediting them to a paladin of Rab- 

Rosh.”  binism. The book and the author 

were assailed by Marcus Benedict, the 
chief rabbi of Moravia, who denounced the produc- 
tion as spurious; and it was defended as zealously 
by Hirsechel Levin, the father of Saul Berlin. A 
letter addressed by this Levin to the Berlin congre- 
gation throws a most interesting light upon condi- 
tions at this critical juncture, when the old Juda- 
ism was struggling to retain its hold and the new 
had not yet made its appearance. The old rabbi 
recognized that changes were impending; J udaism 
seemed to him in great danger and to be nearing 
dissolution. Because of this distressing condition 
of affairs he stated in his letter that he desired to 
resign his office and end his days in the Holy Land, 
since he could not endure any longer to witness the 
decay of religious life- among his people. From 
expressions like this it becomes evident that many 
Jews had ceased to conform to rabbinical practise. 
There was a conflict between the traditional inter- 
pretation of the faith and the larger life the people 
were leading. Partaking of the philosophical and 
literary culture of the time, numbers failed to find 
religious satisfaction in the observance of many 
forms, customs, and ceremonies which had been ac- 
cepted unquestioningly by their fathers as constitu- 
ting an essential element of the faith. "The old Ber- 
lin rabbi, and such as he, knew but one rule for the 
Jew, and that was the faithful observance cf every 
item of religious practise as codified in the Shulhan 
*Aruk. About him, however, were hundreds upon 
whom this obligation sat lightly, or who disregarded 
utterly many an injunction that he considered of 
supreme importance. 

But although change was in the air, the eight- 
eenth century witnessed only one practical demon- 
stration of the working of the new spirit; and this 
occurred not in Germany, but in Holland. In 1796, 
after great agitation, a congregation was organized 
in Amsterdam under the name of * Adath Jeshurun," 
whose avowed pürpose was to introduce certain 


reforms; but the results were painfully inadequate: | 


they consisted merely in the abolition of some piy- 
yutim wherewith the synagogal service had become 
overburdened, and the use of the vernacular in pub- 
lic addresses. 

Inas far as any one individual can be credited with 
being the pioneer of the movement for introducing 
reforms into the Synagogue, that credit 
belongs to Israel JAcopson. Jacobson 
noted with distress the indifferent at- 
titude of many Jews toward their 
faith, for he was deeply attached to his ancestral re- 
ligion; he came.to the conclusion that this indiffer- 
ence was due to the fact that Judaism had degener- 
ated into a lifeless formalism which could not 
possibly appeal to such as regarded religion as the 
depositary of spiritual truths. Form and ceremony 
had usurped the place of the essentials. The serv- 
ices in the Synagogue were unintelligible, and the 
disorder and indecorum prevalent there did not tend 
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to further the spirit of devotion. Jacobson became 
convinced that the only method whereby these 
abuses could be corrected was the reform of the 
service. He proceeded cautiously. He began his 
activity in the cause of Reform by founding a school 
at Seesen, in which the children were instructed in 
secular subjects in addition to the Hebrew branches, 
and a religious service was instituted. Features 
were introduced at these services which would not 
have been tolerated in the Synagogue, such as songs 
and sermons in the vernacular. These services were 
attended frequently by adults who, becoming ac- 
customed to hearing the German language at a re- 
ligious service, were readily enlisted in the cause 
when the time came for inaugurating reforms in the 
house of worship; and when the children who 
attended this and similar schools grew to maturity, 


they likewise became hearty supporters of the 


new movement. 

But Jacobson’s real opportunity did not come 
until the time of the French occupation of West- 
phalia. On March 31, 1808, a Jewish consistory was 
established in that province after the French model, 
and Jacobson was named president. Determining 
to use his position to carry his Reform ideas into 
practise, he induced his colleagues to found at 
Cassel a school similar to that at Seesen. A place 
of worship was built in connection with the school, 
and every Sabbath services were conducted partly 
in Hebrew and partly in German; a member of the 
consistory (which was made up of the president, three 
rabbis, and two laymen) preached a sermon in the 
vernacular, and German songs were sung. The 
rabbinical members of the consistory took pains to 
explain that these reforms were not antagonistic to 
any traditional rabbinical enactments. The success 
of this departure encouraged Jacobson to take a 
bolder step. At his own expense he erected a tem- 
ple at Seesen, placing in it an organ, and forming a 
choir from among the pupils of the school. 

This, the first Reform temple, was dedicated with 
elaborate ceremonies on July 17, 1810. The occa- 

sion was described bombastically as 
First Re- the “festival of the Jewish Reforma- 
form Tem- tion.” Jacobson was lauded extrav- 
ple, 1810. agantly by sympathizers of the move- 
ment as the regenerator of Judaism. 
He took these praises seriously. He really thought 
that the religious ills that had been corroding the 
very vitals of Judaism were now removed. But 
the evil was beyond his power to fathom. The 
reforms wherewith his name is associated were 
purely external. He did what he could, according 
to his light; but he did not penctrate to the seat of 
the distemper that was playing such havoc with the 
inherited traditions. Observing that many an unes- 
thetic custom had crept into the divine service, and 
that the prayers were unintelligible, he thought that 
the introduction of German sermons, German songs, 
and German prayers would render the religion a liv- 
ing entity to his generation, as it had been to the 
fathers; but these few external reforms touched 
merely the surface of the trouble. Still, with all his 
limitations, his fame is secure as the opener of a path 
that many others followed later. 
This first attempt at Reform was purely local; it 
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did not spread beyond Westphalia. When the 
French occupation of that province ceased, the 
French institutions, among them the Jewish consis- 
tory, were abolished. But this did not end Jacob- 
son's activity in the cause of Reform. At the Feast 
of Weeks (1815), on the occasion of the confirmation 
of his son, he established a Reform 

First Ber- service in his own house in Berlin, 

lim Reform whither he had removed from Cassel. 


Syna- From that time à weekly service was 
gogue. conducted in Jacobson's home, the 


distinguishing features of which were 
music by a choir, with organ accompaniment, and ser- 
mons and prayersin German. (It may be stated here 
that the first confirmation service in the history of Ju- 
daism was held at Cassel, in 1810, under Jaecbson’s 
supervision.) The attendance at these services soon 
exceeded the accommodations afforded by Jacob- 
son’s house, and in consequence Jacob Herz Beer, a 
wealthy banker, father of the composer Meyerbeer, 
instituted similar services in his home. But the 
government, appealed to by the Orthodox party to 
stop these services on the ground that they under- 
mined the traditional Jewish faith (1817), ordered 
all private synagogues closed. Beer evaded imme- 
diate obedience to this decree by the subterfuge that, 
because the communal synagogue was undergoing 
repair, his private temple must be used as a tempo- 
rary house of worship for the community. The 
struggle between the two parties now began in ear- 
nest. The rabbis of Berlin, whose chief was Meyer 
Simon Weyl, were opposed unalterably to any re- 
forms, even the preaching of sermons in the vernac- 
ular, A number of compromises were suggested, 
but none proved acceptable. The outcome of this 
first clash between the two schools of Jewish thought 
in Berlin was a complete victory for the traditional- 
ists. The government was reactionary and opposed 
to reforms of any kind anywhere. On Dec. 9, 1823, 
a decree was issued to the effect “that the divine 
services of the Jews must be conducted in accord- 
ance with the traditional ritual and without the 
slightestinnovationinlanguage, ceremonies, prayers, 
orsongs." This decree stopped effectually, for the 
time, all efforts at reform in the Prussian capital; 
the Beer temple was closed, and the old order was 
continued, 

In 1817 Eduard Kley, who had been one of the 
preachers in the private Reform temple at Berlin, 
removed from that city to Hamburg to accept the 
post of principal of the Jewish Free School in that 
city. He began to agitate for a reformed service 
almost immediately, and, finding a number of sym- 

pathizers, organized a Reform society. 

The Active steps were at once taken for 
Hamburg the erection of a house of worship, and 
Temple. on Oct. 18, 1818, the building that be- 
came famous as the Hamburg Temple 

was dedicated. The bitterest opposition was engen- 
dered. But the issue between the traditionalists and 
the reformers was not as clear-cut as it might have 
been; although protesting ostensibly against Rab- 
binism, the refor mers sought to justify their reforms 
from the rabbinical standpoint instead of standing 
firmly and uncompromisingly upon the right to in- 
stitute such changes in custom and interpr etation as 


artificial attempt. 


the altered conditions of their day demanded. The 
Talmud was the norm of authority for Rabbinism; 
for centuries Judaism had been held to be Synony- 
mous with Talmudism. It excites little wonder 
therefore that the early reformers sought to find 
Talmudic support for their innovations. It wasan 
The spirit of the new time was 
opposed to the spirit of Rabbinism, and the religious 
point of view of the Jew who was an emancipated 
citizen of the state wasaltogether different from that 
of his forefather, the isolated pariah of the ghetto. 
Like other compromises, this too was unsatisfac- 
tory, but it was not recognized to be so till à much 
laterday. Theintroduction of the first reforms, how- 
ever, really sounded the death-knell of the authority 
of the Talmud as the absolute rule for Jewish prac. 
tise among those who followed the Reform teaching, 
although years before the Reform movement took 
shape this question had been decided ; for to all in- 
tents and purposes the Talmud, or rather its codifi- 
cation, the Shulhan ‘Aruk, had lost its hold upon 
Jewsof modern culture: It'is true that it continued 
to be recognized officially, and the struggle prom- 
ised to be long ere its authority would be renounced 
definitely by any representative body. (This step 
was later taken by the Central Conference of Amer- 


ican Rabbis, at the Rochester meeting in July, 1895; 


see “ Year-Book of Central Conference,” No. 6, p. 68.) 

From the present standpoint the issue between the 
party of tradition and the party of Reform is seen to 
have been well defined; the two parties represented 
two incompatible tendencies. The former held to 
past practise and custom in all particulars; the 
latter declared that the dead hand of the past must 
not be permitted to rest upon the present, and that, 
unless the expression of religion conformed to the 
requirements of living men, these would drift away 
from its influence altogether. The one party de- 
fended the principle of stability and immutability 
in religious practise and belief, the other that of 
progress and change. That this difference was not 
understood at first is rendered very apparent by the 
Hamburg movement. There was no thoroughgoing 
definiteness. A few changes in the liturgy, the in- 
troduetion of German prayers, and the use of the 
organ comprised heform for the Hamburg Tempio: 
Asi in the innovations made by Jacobson at Seesen, 
the estheticization of the service seemed to be the be- 
all and end-all of the work of the reformers, though 
itis true that the partial omission and the partial 
modification of the prayers for the coming of a per- 
sonal Messiah indicate some consciousness of the 
deeper significance of the new phase whereon Juda- 
ism had entered. 

The three rabbis of Hamburg, Baruch ben Meir 
Oser, Moses Jacob Jafe, and Jehiel Michael Speier, 
issued a proclamation denouncing the heresies of the 
new movement; they even attempted to induce the 
senate of Hamburg to close the new house of wor- 
ship. This caused the reformers to bestir them- 
selves. The officers of the new congregation re- 
quested expressions of opinion from rabbinical 
authorities on the validity of the reforms they had 
introduced. This resulted in the publication of 


“Nogah Zedek," with an appendix, “Or Nogah” 


(Dessau, 1818), containing a number of opinions 
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favorable to the new departure. The rabbis of 
Hamburg appealed also to their colleagues for sup- 
port in the stand they had taken. "They received 
twenty-two responsa (“ Eleh Dibre ha-Berit,” Altona, 
1819), all approving the position taken by the rabbis 
of Hamburg and violently denouncing the reformers. 
These condemnatory opinions had no practical re- 
sult, The Orthodox party did not succeed in hav- 
ing the temple closed by the government. Shortly 
after the dedication Gotthold SaLomon was called 
from Dessau to fill the office of preacher in conjunc- 
tion with Eduard Kley. In 1820 the Hamburg re- 
formers established a branch synagogue at Leipsic, 
where services were conducted during the great 
yearly fairs. Merchants from all over Europe gath- 
ered at these fairs, and the ideas expressed in ser- 
mons preached in the Reform synagogue were spread 
through many distant communities, and frequently 
became an incentive to work along the lines of Re- 
form. I. L. Auerbach of Berlin was the preacher 
of this cosmopolitan congregation. 

During the third, fourth, and fifth decades of the 
nineteenth century many congregations in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, France, and Denmark introduced 
reforms to a greater or less extent. These reforms 

were usually in the direction of greater 
The decorum, fewer piyyutim, music by 
Progress of a regular choir, and sermons in the 
Reform.  vernacular. Such was the so-called 
Vienna program, which was adopted 
by the congregation of the Austrian capital under 
the guidance of its preacher, Isaac Noah MANN- 
HEIMER, and its cantor, Solomon Sulzer. CONFIRMA- 
TION was introduced quite generally. A number of 
governmental edicts were issued during these years 
containing instructions to the heads of the Jewish 
communities to remove the abuses which had crept 
into the synagogues and to introduce reforms ; among 
such edicts may be mentioned those of Saxe- Weimar 
(1823), Anhalt (1885), Hanover (1887), Baden (1888), 
Middle Franconia and Saxe-Meiningen (1889). 

Abraham Geiger had been elected rabbi of Wies- 
baden in 1882; in 1885 he began the publication of his 
* Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für Jüdische Theo- 
logic,” through which he exerted great influence as 
aleader of Reform; in 1837 he called a rabbinical 
conference, which met at Wiesbaden, but had no 
practical result. In 1888 the Jewish community of 
Dreslau determined to appoint a rabbi who belonged 
to the new school as a colleague of 8. A. Tiktin, 
who had served the community since 1821 and was 
a representative of the old school. Abraham Geiger 
was appointed, but Tiktin had no sympathy with 
the feeling that actuated his congregation, and there- 
fore he did all in his power to prevent Geiger's com- 
ing to Breslau. A discreditable campaign of abuse 
was directed against Geiger by Tiktin’s followers. 
They hoped to make his acceptance of the position 
impossible by inducing the Prussian government to 
withhold from him the naturalization papers neces- 
sary before he could enter upon the position to which 
he had been elected. They entered all kinds of accu- 
sitions against his religious soundness, and he was 
compelled to remove to Berlin in order to give his 
whole time and attention to the matter. After fifteen 
months he succeeded in securing his naturalization 


papers; he preached his inaugural sermon as rabbi 
of Breslau on Jan. 4, 1840, when he used these 
words: “Judaism is not a finished tale; there is 
much in its present form that must be changed or 
abolished; it can assume a better and higher posi- 
tion in the world only if it will rejuvenate itself; all 
should unite in this work.” 

Geiger displayed great activity, preaching in the 
vernacular, instituting classes for the young, and 
delivering lectures on Jewish history and literature. 

Tiktin refused to recognize him as a 


The colleague. The situation in the com- 
Geiger- munity becoming intolerable, it was 
Tiktin suggested that there be a separation 
Affair. of functions, that Tiktin be recognized 


as the rabbi, with jurisdiction in all 
cases which required rabbinical decisions, and that 
Geiger act merely as the preacher. To this Geiger 
would not consent. The relations between the two 
became so strained that the governing board of the 
congregation was forced to suspend Tiktin from of- 
fice. In order to fortify himself in his position Tik- 
tin had addressed various rabbis of Upper Silesia for 
an expression of opinion, all of whom agreed with 
him. In June, 1842, he issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Darstellung des Sachverhiltnisses in Seiner Hie- 
sigen Rabbinatsangelegenbeit,” in which he included 
some of the responsa he had recéived. 

This constituted an appeal to the larger Jewish 
world and advanced the controversy beyond the local 
stage. Tiktin and his colleagues stated their posi- 
tion clearly and unmistakably. They read Geiger 
and all who thought as he did out of Judaism and 
declared for the inspiration of the Talmud. Ac- 
cording to these rabbis, Judaism was a fixed and 
practically immutable system. Tiktin accused the 
governing board of the congregation of having 
“selected a dayyan who in spoken and written dis- 
course denies unreservedly the authoritative validity 
of traditional Judaism, and whose call and mission 
appear to be to extirpate it root and branch for all 
time.” This placed the governing board upon the 
defensive; it therefore determined to call for the 
opinions of well-known rabbis as to the justice of 
the claims of the Tiktin party. It received sev- 
enteen replies, which were published in two volumes 
under the title “Rabbinische Gutachten über die 
Vertrüglichkeit der Freien Forschung mit dem Rab- 
bineramte.” These rabbis were unanimous in the 
opinion that freedom of thought is compatible with 
the exercise of rabbinical functions, and they con- 
demned Tiktin and his sympathizers for the attitude 
they hadassumed. The board accordingly addressed. 
a letter of confidence to Geiger; but the bitter feel- 
ings that had been engendered were not removed. 
Even the death of Tiktin, in March, 1848, did not 
end the conflict. The opposition, being certain that 
Geiger would be elected chief rabbi, resolved to 
form a new congregation. Affairs were growing 
increasingly unpleasant in the community, and the 
government was invited to interfere; a rescript was 
issued ordering that Geiger be the chief rabbi, that 
a second rabbi be elected, that there be no split in 
the congregation, and that thereafter the govern- 
ment be not called upon to settle the internal con- 
troversies of the Jewish community. Geiger was 
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established firmly in his position, and the cause of 


Reform had achieved a decided victory. 

In 1842 the Hamburg Temple again became the 
storm-center. In 1839acommittee had been appointed 
to revise the prayer-book used by the congregation. 

The publication of the revised edition 
The in 1841 called forth from Isaac Ber- 

Prayer- nays, the ecclesiastical chief of the 

Book Con- Orthodox community, a proclamation 
troversy. (“moda‘ah”) warning all Israelites 
not to use the book and declaring that 

any one doing so would fall short in his duty 
as a Jew. This brought forth a counter declaration 
from the Temple officers rebuking Bernays for his 
presumption. Both these documents were ordered 
removed from the synagogues by the senate of the 
city. Bernays then issued a caution (“azharah ”): 


“It is forbidden to pray the obligatory prayers and 


benedictions from the book entitled ‘Prayers for 
Israelites,’ which appeared here during the past 
year,” This unprecedented action of Bernays caused 
such a commotion that the Temple directorate found 
it necessary to secure from accredited theological 
authorities opinions in regard to the prayer-book. 
Twelve rabbis of high standing responded, and their 
opinions were published in a volume entitled “ The- 
ologische Gutachten über das Gebetbuch nach dem 
Gebrauche des Neuen Israelitischen Tempelvereins 
zu Hamburg.” All the writers, from the conserva- 
tive Isaac N. Mannheimer to the radical Holdheim, 
condemned Bernays’ action, and declared that the 
prayer-book was permeated with the spirit of Juda- 
ism and that any one who prayed from it performed 
his full duty as a Jew. 

In 1836 several members of the Ancient Synagogue 
Of Spanish and Portuguese Jews (Bevis Marks) of 
London petitioned the Mahamad to introduce into 
the service “such alterations and modifications as 
were in the line of the changes introduced in the 
Reform synagogue in Hamburg and other places.” 
‘This petition caused the elders to take steps to in- 
sure greater decorum at the services. This, how- 

ever, did not satisfy the reformers. 
Reform in They petitioned a second time in 1839; 
England. thereforms which they advocated were 

a diminution in the length and num- 
ber of prayers, a more convenient hour of service on 
Sabbaths and holy days, sermons in English, a choir, 
and the abolition of the second days of the holy days. 
This petition was disregarded. "The reformers then 
took a more decided step; not wishing to secede from 
the congregation, they requested permission to erect 
a branch synagogue in the West End, near their 
homes, where they might introduce the desired 
changes while the mother synagogue continued 
along traditional lines. This was refused on the 
ground of an “askama” (rule) of the congregation 
forbidding within a radius of four miles of the 
synagogue the erection of any house of prayer or 
the holding of any service not of a domestic nature. 
This forced the reformers to organize an independ- 
ent congregation, Which was done at a meeting held 
April 15, 1840. The new congregation was to be 
called the West London Synagogue of British Jews. 
In a communication addressed by the organizers of 
the new congregation to the elders of the Bevis 


Marks Synagogue, on Aug, 24, 1841, they announced 
their intention of opening a new place of worship 
and of introducing changes and innovations in the 
ritual. The elders passed a resolution denouncing 
the movement as schismatic. The ecclesiastical 
chiefs of the Portuguese and German congregations, 
IL. H. Meldola and Solomon Herschel, issued, on Oct. 
24, 1841, a warning directed against the new congre- 
gation and its prayer-book, “Forms of Prayer Used 
in the West London Synagogue of British Jews," 
which had appeared in the preceding August. "The 
warning against the congregation and its prayer- 
book was sent to all the congregations in England: 
the London congregations received it favorably; 
the congregations in Liverpool and Manchester dis- 
approved of it and returned it; the Plymouth con- 
gregation burned it. 

The new congregation dedicated its synagogue 
Jan. 27, 1842, the Rev. D. W. Marks, who had been 
elected secretary and minister, preaching. Just be- 
fore this event took place the chiefs of the two Or- 
thodox communities promulgated an order (not re- 
pealed until 1849) which read out of the Jewish 
communion the members of the Reform congrega- 
tion. These latter then resigned from the Bevis 
Marks Synagogue—the break was complete. . In the 
meantime the reformers had been compelled to ac- 
quire a burial-place; for, being excommunicated, 
they were not permitted burial ‘with their fathers. 
The Board of Deputies of British Jews likewise took 
sides against the reformers, and refused to certify to 
the official position of the Rev. D. W. Marks as the 
secretary of a congregation. This caused much in- 
convenience, notably in the matter of marriages. 
The minister of the Reform congregation, not being 
a registered official, could not perform the marriage 
ceremony legally; this had to be done by the regis- 
trar, after which the minister performed the re- 
ligious ceremony. This condition lasted until the 
passing of an act of Parliament in 1856 which em- 
powered the minister of the West London Syna- 
gogue of British Jews to register marriage ceremo- 


nies; and this act established the full autonomy of 


the congregation and placed it on an equal footing 
before the law with the Orthodox congregations. 

A feature of the early attempts at the introduc- 
tion of reforms was the foundation of Reform societies 
by those who were dissatisfied with conditions in the 
Synagogue, that they might moet for discussion and 
the eventual organization of a congregation. Pos- 
sibly the most noted of these societies was the Ve- 
rein der Reformfreunde in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
This was an association of radicals who gained much 
advertisement because of their extreme views. This 
society was organized in 1842. In Aug., 1848, it 
issued a program ending with a * Declaration of Prin- 
ciples,” as follows: “(1) We recognize 
the possibility of unlimited develop- 
ment in the Mosaic religion. (2) The 
collection of controversies, disserta- 
tions, and prescriptions commonly des- 
ignated by the name Talmud possesses 
for us no authority, from either the dogmatic or the 
practical standpoint. (8) A Messiah who is to lead 
back the Israelites to the land of Palestine is neither 
expected nor desired by us; we know no fatherland 
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except that to which we belong by birth or citizen- 
ship." This declaration called forth severe attacks 
from all quarters, Orthodox and Reform; men dif- 
fering as widely in their opinions as David Einhorn 
and Samuel Hirsch on the one hand, and Michael 
Sachs and Zacharias Frankel on the other, assailed 
the destructive tendencies of the society. Einhorn, 
the reformer, called its declaration of principles a 
“confession of unbelief”; and Frankel, the conserv- 
ative, wrote: “the society can not be considered 
Jewish; it belongs to Judaism as little as to any 
other religion.” Dr. M. A. Stern defended the soci- 
ety in a series of open letters to its critics, letters so 
bold, so biting, so unsparing, and so sarcastic that 
they constitute one of the most unique productions 
of that period of storm and stress in Judaism. 

It is unlikely, however, that this Frankfort soci- 
ety would have attained such prominence had it not 
been for the circumcision controversy associated 
with it. The society at one of its meetings had de- 
clared against circumcision asa sine qua non for en- 
trance into Judaism. Just about this timea number 

of cases of circumcision had resulted 


The Cir- fatally, and the sanitary bureau of 
cumcision Frankfort had commanded that the 
Contro- circumcision of Jewish children be 
versy. placed under the direct supervision of 


the sanitary office; the same measure 
ordered that “Israelitish citizens and inhabitants, in 
so far as they desired to have their children circum- 
cised, should employ only persons who had been ap- 
pointed especially to perform the rite of circum- 
cision,” This was interpreted by some, notably 
members of the Reform society, to mean that the 
circumcision of a child was optional with the father. 
Soon a number of instances occurred in which the rite 
was dispensed with. The aged rabbi of Frankfort, 
Solomon Abraham Trier, petitioned the senate of 
the city to declare that no child of Jewish parentage 
could be received into the congregation unless it had 
been circumcised; but the senate refused to pass 
such a measure. Trier also addressed a communi- 
cation to eighty European rabbis asking for opin- 
ions on the Reform society and on the significance 
of circumcision. Responses were received from 
forty-one; twenty-eight were published in a volume 
entitled “Rabbinische Gutachten über die Beschnei- 
dung.” All were strongly in favor of circumcision; 
Samuel Hirsch, the reformer, I. N. Mannheimer, the 
conservative, and Jacob Aaron Ettlinger, the ultra- 
Orthodox, clasped hands in agreement upon the 
point at issue. The result of the agitation was to 
leave the matter practically where it had been before. 
The Reform society passed out of public notice 
soon after the election, in March, 1844, of Leopold 
Stein, a rabbi of Reform tendencies, as associate 
to Trier. This appointment was very distasteful 
to the older rabbi, who refused to acquiesce in the 
choice of an associate of the new school. He pro- 
tested to the senate of the city against the election, 
and the senate referred him to the directorate of the 
congregation. Trier resigned as rabbi (May, 1844), 
and Stein began to introduce moderate reforms. 
Among the most important incidents in the history 
of Reform are the rabbinical conferences held at 
Brunswick, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Breslau, in 


1844, 1845, and 1846 (see CONFERENCES, RABBIN- 
ICAL). In the winter of 1844 Dr. Sigismund Stern de- 
livered before the Culture Society of Berlin a course 
of eight lectures on the subject “The Mission of 
Judaism and the Jew in the Present." ]n these 
lectures he pleaded for some action that would stem 
the tide of indifference and bring back to the Syna- 
gogue the great number who had drifted away be- 
cause its religious practises and ceremonies had 
ceased to satisfy them. The outcome 
of these lectures was the formation of 
Reform the Genossenschaft für Reform im 
Congrega- Judenthum. On April 2, 1845, the 
tion. “Appeal to Our German Coreligion- 

l ists" appeared, in which the signers, 
members of the Reform association, called upon the 
Jews of Germany to cooperate with them in their 
efforts for Reform. The significant point in the ap- 


The Berlin 


- peal lay in the closing words: “Thus our appeal 


goes forth to you, German coreligionists far and 
near, that you associate yourselves with us in name 
and assure us of your support and aid in word and 
act, in order that we may convene a synod which 
shall renew and establish Judaism in a form in which 
it will be capable and worthy of continuing as a 
living force for us and our children.” Finding, 
however, that the needs of the Berlin community 
were such as made it impracticable to wait until a 
synod could be convened, the leading spirits of the 
new society determined to institute a Reform serv- 
ice on the holy days in the autumn of 1845, A com- 
mittee consisting of S. Stern, A. Rebenstein, M. 
Simion, and L. Lesser was appointed to prepare a 
service for the holy days. This committee suggested 
a number of radical measures which were concurred 
in by the trustees and carried into effect: services 
almost entirely in the vernacular; worship with 
uncovered heads; abandonment of the blowing of 
the shofar on New-Year’s Day; discontinuance of 
the use of the tallit; the pronouncing of the priestly 
benediction by the preacher and the choir instead of 
by the so-called Aaronides; the religious equality of 
woman with man. 

The first services were held on New-Year's Day 
and the Day of Atonement, 1845; Dr. Ludwig 
Philippson of Magdeburg preached the sermons. In 
the following month, November, it was resolved by 
the association that steps be taken toward holding 
services regularly twice every week, on Saturday 
and Sunday. On April 2, 1846, the house of wor- 
ship was dedicated, Dr. Samuel Holdheim preach- 
ing the dedication sermon. Holdheim was elected 
preacher in the following September, and a year 
later, on Sept. 5, 1847, was inducted into office, 
which he filled until his death in 1860. The Satur- 
day services were discontinued in 1849, since which 
date services have been conducted on Sunday only. 
In April, 1895, on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the congregation, the prayer-book was 
revised. 

The stirring political events of the year 1848 so 
engrossed the people that little attention was paid 
to anything else; and during the sixth and seventh 
decades of the nineteenth century very little active 
work was done in the interest of the Reform cause 
in Europe. True, reforms of a moderate kind con- 
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tinued to be introduced in many congregations, but 
on the whole a reaction set in, and the conservative 
temper was much more pronounced than in the 
years preceding the revolutions of 1848. The first 
sign of reawakening appeared in 1868, when a rabbin- 
ical conference took place at Cassel. This confer- 
ence, however, accomplished very little; itis notable 
only because it was in a measure preparatory to the 
convening of the two synods at Leipsic and Augs- 
burg in 1869 and 1871 (see SyNops, RABBINICAL). 
The spread of anti-Semitism during the past three 
decades seems to have crushed until quite recently 
all efforts at religious progress in Judaism in west- 
ern Europe; official Judaism still recognizes the 
authority of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, although the life 
of the majority of the people is led in disregard 
of its provisions. There still exists the very same 
inconsistency between official Judaism and the life of 
its professors that in the first half of the nineteenth 
century led to the rise of the Reform movement. 
Although Reform failed to realize the expecta- 
tions of its founders in Europe, it became quite 
dominant in the United States during 
Sporadic the nineteenth century; but before the 
Reform story of its development in the western 
Measures. hemisphere is recounted a few words 
must be devoted to a number of inde- 
pendent movements in Europe. In 1845 the Breslau 
Reform Association was formed along the lines 
of the Berlin society; it issued a like appeal, and 
engaged the sympathies of Abraham Geiger, the 
rabbi of Breslau. Its appeal, however, had no prac- 
tical results. The congregations of Königsberg 
and Offenbach instituted a supplementary Sunday 
service in 1847. In 1848 the Reform Society of 
Budapest was organized by Ignatz Einhorn and a 
number of sympathizers; services, with sermon and 
prayers in the vernacular, were heldon Sunday. In 
1852 David Einhorn was elected rabbi; but the Or- 
thodox party prevailed upon the government to 
close the temple, and after a few years of enforced 
seclusion Einhorn received a call to America. In 
1856 the rabbis of France met at the call of M, Ull- 
man, the grand rabbi of Paris, and recommended 
a number of moderate reforms in the ritual, leav- 
ing it, however, to the grand rabbi of each con- 
sistory to act upon the recommendation. In Eng- 
land two additional Reform congregations were 
organized—in Manchester and Bradford. In 1890 a 
service marked by certain reforms was instituted at 
Hampstead, near London, by the Rev. Morris Jo- 
seph; these services were conducted on Sabbath 
afternoon and continued for three years. The Jew- 
ish Religious Union was organized in London in 
1902, with the view of holding services on Sabbath 
afternoons, with prayers and sermon in the vernacu- 
lar; this, too, is an independent movement, launched 
by a number of earnest men and women animated 
by the same ideas as were the early reformers of 
Germany. Finally, attention may be called to the 
spirited election of representatives of the Berlin 
Jewish community in Nov., 1901, which hinged on 
the holding of a service on Sunday. Although the 
liberals were defeated, their vote was large enough 
to show that a great section of Berlin Jewry was 
restive under unsatisfactory religious conditions. 


Forty-seven members of the Congregation Beth 
Elohim of Charleston, S. C., petitioned the vestry in 
1824 to reform the ritual; in their petition they urged 
the use of the vernacular in the prayers, the preach- 
ing of English sermons, and the shortening of the 

service. The petition was rejected by 
Reform in the vestry without discussion. Anum- 
the United ber of the petitioners resigned from 

States. the congregation and organized the 

Reformed Society of Israelites. The 
society adopted practically the Maimonidean creed, 
with the omission of the articles declaring belief in 
bodily resurrection and in the coming of the Messiah 
to restore the Jewish state and temple. It also re- 
formed the traditional service. This society existed 
only a few years, but the spirit of Reform entered 
the mother congregation, which was under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. Gustav Poznanski, elected in 1836. 
Á. new synagogue was buiit and dedicated in 1841; 
an organ was placed in the building, and the ob- 
servance of the second days of the holy days was 
discontinued. 

In 1842 the Har Sinai congregation of Baltimore, 
and in 1845 the Emanu-El congregation of New 
York, were organized by advocates of Reform. 
Since then Reform synagogues have sprung up 
all over the land, and many congregations that were ` 
founded on traditional lines have adopted the re- 
formed ritual under the leadership and influence of 
the great early reformers who emigrated from Eu- 
rope—Isaac M. Wise, Max Lilienthal, David Einhorn, 
Samuel Adler, and Samuel Hirsch. Their work 
has been taken up and is being continued by hun- 
dreds of rabbis in all sections of the country. Isaac 
M. Wise organized the congregations into a union 
for combined work; this union, known as the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, was established 
in 1878. It is practically an organization of the 
Reform congregations of the country, although 
some conservative congregations are to be found on 
its roster. The union founded the Hebrew Union 
College, the Reform theological seminary, in 1875, 
and in 1902 it undertook the great task of organ- 
izing Congregations and religious schools through- 
out the country in communities in which they did 
not already exist. 

The Union Prayer-Book, prepared and published 
by the Central Conference of American Rabbis, has 
been introduced very generally, 183 congregations 
having adopted it (1905). The characteristic doc- 
trines of the Reform movement which differentiate 
it from traditionalism find constant expression in the 
prayers: the belief in the coming of the Messianic 
era instead of a personal Messiah; the universalism 
of Isracl’s mission as the priest-people in place of 
thenationalism involved in the belief in the return 
to Palestine, the establishment of the Jewish state, 
and the restoration of the Aaronic priesthood; the 
repudiation of the belief in a bodily resurrection 
and the substitution of the belief in spiritual immor- 
tality. Sermonsin the vernacular, a mixed choir, the 
organ, family pews, uncovered heads during wor- 
ship, and a confirmation service for boys and girls 
are distinguishing features of public worship in Re- 
form congregations in the United States. The ob- 
servance of the second days of the holy days has been 
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abolished, as well as of all minor fast- and feast- 
days except Hanukkah and Purim. Woman is ac- 
counted of equal importance with man in the relig- 
ious life. Ina number of congregations she is ad- 
mitted to full membership. Gep and Harizam are 
abolished. In accordance with a decision of the 
Central Conference, male proselytes may be received 
into the faith without circumcision. Twelve con- 
eregations have services on Sunday supplementary 
to those on Saturday, and one (the Sinai congre- 
gation of Chicago) conducts services on Sunday 
only. Membership in congregations is voluntary. 
The public religious life of Reform congregations is 
very active. . All have religious schools, and many 
conduct Bible classes and post-confirmation classes, 
besides maintaining women's societies for personal 
service, together with clubs of various kinds for 
study and philanthropie work. 

Reform Judaism in the United States has re- 
nounced the binding authority of the rabbinical 
codes: it stands for the principle of development 
and emphasizes the prophetic, universal aspect of 
the faith. Its constant effort has been to reconcile 
Judaism with life and to fit its eternal principles 
into a modern mold; it may be said that it has veri- 
fied the observation of Abraham Geiger: * Judaism 
requires merely the liberating breath in order to be- 
come rejuvenated from within." See CONFERENCES, 
RABBINICAL. 
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REFORM-ZEITUNG. See PERIODICALS. 
REFORMATION. See LUTHER; REUCHLIN. 


REFUGE, CITIES AND PLACES OF. See 
ASYLUM. 

REGENBOGEN, BARTHEL: German meis- 
tersinger of the latter part of the thirteenth century ; 
lived asa smith at Mayence. He was remarkable 
for his intense hatred of the Jews, and endeavored 
to convert them by interweaving Christian dogmas 
in his poctry, atoning for his lack of persuasiveness 
by scurrility. He often expresses his desire to see 
all the Jews exterminated; and one of his songs 
ends with the words: “Ich hazzeiuch, Juden, sunder 
maze” (I hate you, Jews, beyoud all measure). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. d. Hagen, Minnesinger, iii. 35 eb seq.; 

Güdemann, Gesch. i. 141-145. 
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REGGIO: 1. Italian city on the Strait of Messina; 
capital of the province of Reggio di Calabria. The 
presence of Jews in Calabria as early as 398 is 
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attested by an edict of Emperor Honorius; but there 
is little further information about this community 

until the reign of Emperor Frederick II. The 

ghetto, known in the city records as the Strada 
Giudeca, was in the northwestern part of the city, 

and was without any communication with the cen- 
tral part: the Jews entered and departed through 
the Porte Anzana. The Jews of Reggio, some of 
whom were wealthy, followed various trades. The 
most common industry was that of silk-manufactur- 
ing. Many were merchants, united in an important. 
gild, which was affiliated with gilds in other com- 
munities of Calabria. Jews were licensed to lend 
money at a rate of interest not exceeding 10 per 
cent. Frederick II. tolerated their presence and did 
not ill-treat them, though in 1221 he obliged them to 
distinguish themselves from Christians by wearing 

a badge. Joanna II. was very harsh toward them, 

and threatened them with banishment as a result of 
accusations of usury and of lending money to the 
citizens of Reggio on products and manufactures. 

Perceiving, however, that these accusations were 
greatly exaggerated, she contented herself with 

levying a tax upon them of one-third of a scudo 
per head. 

Until the year 1486 civil and criminal cases among 
the Hebrews were tried before a magistrate specially 
appointed for this purpose; after that date they were 
tried before the ordinary judges. In 1492, after the 
expulsion from Spain, a large number of Spanish 
Jews settled in Reggio, much increasing the size 
and commercial importance of the community. The 
citizens of Reggio were accustomed to sell their silk 
to the Jews, who lent them money for the " feeding 
of the silkworms,” at an interest of 4 tari on every 
pound of silk. The Jews thus controlled the silk- 
market, or fair, which was held each year at Reggio 
from-the 15th to the 31st of August, and which was 
attended by dealers from all parts of the country, 
especially from Lucca and Genoa. These mer- 
chants, enraged at the monopoly held by the Jews, 
sought to have them banished from this territory ; 
they succeeded in their efforts in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. During the vice-regency of 
Don Raimondo di Cardona the Genoese secretly de- 
nounced the Jews to the government of Naples, 
which accordingly forwarded an adverse report 
in regard to them to the King of Spain, depicting 
the alleged nefarious proceedings of the Jewish gilds 
and urging the necessity of expelling the Jews from 
Calabria. On this report the king commanded the 
banishment of all Jews from Calabria before July 25, 
1511. The unfortunate Jews were compelled to de- 
part, and the communities of Reggio, Catanzaro, 
Corigliano, Belcastro, Tropea, Castrovillari, Alto- 
monte, Rossano, Montalto, and many others, ceased 
toexist. The exiles went first to Messina, and later 
to Rome, Leghorn, and other Italian cities. 

In the fifteenth century a Hebrew printing-press, 
the property of Abraham Garton, existed at Reggio: 
here was produced the first edition of Rashi, which 
was likewise the first dated Hebrew book ever printed. 
See INCUNABULA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Spano-Bolani, Archivio Storico per le Pro- 
‘vince Napolitane, vi. 335 et seq.; Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 240. 
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2. Italian city, capital of the province of Reggio 
nell’ Emilia. Borso, first Duke of Ferrara, Modena, 
and Reggio, considered the presence of the Jews, who 
were residing in Reggio as early as 1445, necessary 
to the welfare of his state, and sought and obtained 
from Pope Nicholas V. permission to retain them; 
he secured also a promise that they should conduct 
unmolested their banking business and possess their 
synagogues in peace. These privileges granted by 
Borso were confirmed and extended by his successor, 
Ercole I. (Dec. 16, 1473). But during the latter’s 
reign his dominions were visited by the preacher 
Bernardino da Feltre, a bitter enemy of the Jews. 
In 1498 Ercole decreed that every Jew in his terri- 
tories should wear a yellow cap. Alfonso I. (June 
11, 1508) and Ercole II. (Nov. 20, 1584) confirmed the 
rights and privileges of the Jews. 

In the sixteenth century the community of Reggio 
joined with the other communities of Italy—Rome, 
Venice, Padua, Ferrara, Mantua, Modena—in the 
formation of a Jewish committee for the revision of 
Hebrew books, their purpose being to consider 


means of avoiding the ecclesiastical censorship. 


After the expulsion of the Jews from the duchy of 
Milan in 1597 many of the exilesfled to Reggio. In 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the Duke 
of Modena and Reggio invited a large number of 
Portuguese Jews to settle in his territory, promising 
them liberal concessions. Modena and Reggio re- 
mained under the rule of the house of Este until 
they were incorporated in the Cisalpine Republic. 
During this period there is no record of the political 
status of the Jews. "There was a temporary change 
for the better in their condition during the French 
Revolution, and until Modena and Reggio were 
united to the Cisalpine Republic in 1797; in 1815 
the duchy of Modena was formed, under Francesco 
IV., and lasted until 1860, when Modena and Reggio 
both became part of the united kingdom of Italy. 
The most noted scholars and rabbis of Reggio 
were: Isaac Foa, Immanuel Sonino, Obadiah ben 
Israel Sforno (16th cent.), Nathan ben Reuben 
David Spira (d. Reggio, 1607), Menahem Azariah 
Fano, Baruch Abraham ben Elhanan David Foa, 
Hezekiah ben Isaac Foa, Isaac ben Vardama Foa, 
Israel Nissim Foa, Israel Solomon Longhi (17th 
cent.), Isaiah Mordecai ben Israel Hezekiah Bassani, 
Israel Benjamin ben Isaiah Bassani, Elhanan David 
Carmi, Benjamin ben Eliezer ha-Kohen, Joshua ben 
Raphael Fermi, Moses Berjamin Foa, Abram Mi- 
chael Fontanella, Judah Hayyim Fontanella, Israel 
Berechiah Fontanella, Raphael Jehiel Sanguinetti 
(18th cent.), Isaac Samson d’ Angeli, R. J. Bolognese, 
Hananiah Elhanan Hai ha-Kohen, Jacob Levi, Moses 
Benjamin Levi, Israel Berechiah Sanguinetti, David 
Jacob Maroni, Giuseppe Lattes, Alessandro da Fano, 
and Lazzaro Laide Tedesco (19th cent.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. E. J. xx. 34 et seq.; Vogelstein and Rie- 


ger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 179; Gritz, Gesch. 2d 
ed., ix. 506; Mortara, Indice. 
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REGGIO, ABRAHAM (VITA) BEN AZ- 
RIEL: Italian rabbi and cabalist; born at Ferrara 
in 1755; died at Góritz Jan. 8, 1849. Reggio studied 
underSamuel Lampronti, devoting himself especially 
to the study of Hebrew grammar. He gave lessons 


in Hebrew to the children of wealthy Jews in sev- 
eral villages, and in his spare moments occupied 
himself with bookbinding. Occasionally he went to 
Gradisca to attend the lectures of Abraham Morpur- 
go, whose son-in-law he became. Later Reggio was 
appointed teacher in the Talmud Torah of Góritz, 
where he studied Talmud under Moses Hefez, rabbi 
there. After the latter's death (1798) Reggio was 
ordained as his successor by Judah Malavida, rabbi 
of Ferrara; he occupied the rabbinate of Góritz un- 
til his death. 

Reggio was a recognized authority on rabbinical 
matters and many rabbis, among them Mordecai 
Benet, appealed to him for decisions. Reggio was 
the author of a work entitled * Eshel Abraham" 
(still in MS.), a collection of treatises in thirteen 
parts on various subjects. He wrote also a pam- 
phlet entitled “Tiglahat ha-Ma’amar” (Leghorn, 
1844), a refutation of the “ Ma’amar ha-Tiglahat” of 
his son, Isaac REGGIO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 163-164; Ghi- 
rondi, in Mohr’s Yerushalayim, i. 75 et seq. 
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REGGIO, ISAAC SAMUEL (YaSHaR): 
Austro-Italian scholar and rabbi; born at Góritz, 
Illyria, Aug. 15, 1784; died there Aug. 29, 1855. 
Reggio studied  He- 
brew and rabbinics un- 
der his father, Abra- 
ham Vita, later rabbi 
of Góritz, acquiring 
at the same time in the 
gymnasium a knowl- 
edge of secular science 
and languages. Reg- 
gio's father, one of the 
liberal rabbis who sup- 
ported Hartwig Wes- 
sely, paid special at- 
tention to the religious 
instruction of his son, 
who displayed unusual 
aptitude in Hebrew, 
and at the age of 
fourteen wrote a met- 
rical dirge on the death of Moses Hefez, rabbi 
of Góritz. Besides Italian, his mother tongue, Reg- 
gio knew French, German, and Latin, and he studied 

several Semitic languages in addition 


Isaac Samuel Reggio. 


His to Hebrew. He possessed a phenom- 
Acquire- enally clear, if not profound, intellect, 
ments. | and as mathematics offered the widest 


field for his analytical talent, it was at 

first his favorite study. In 1802 he published in the 
“Neuwieder Zeitung” the solution of a difficult 
mathematical problem, which gave him reputation 
as a mathematician (comp. “Alle. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1887, p. 228). He discovered also a new demonstra- 
tion of the Pythagorean theorem, which was praised 
by Cauchy, the well-known French mathematician. 
A year later (1803) Reggio went to Triest, where 
for three years he was a tutor in the house of a 
wealthy family. There he made a friend of Mor- 
decai Isaac de Cologna, at whose death (1824) Reg- 
gio wrote a funeral oration in Italian. He returned 
to Góritz in 1807, where one year later he married 
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the daughter of a wealthy man and settled down to 
a life of independent study. When the province of 
Illyria (1810) became a French dependency, Reggio 
was appointed by the French governor professor 
of belles-lettres, geography, and history, and chan- 
cellor of the lyceum of Géritz. But three years 
later Illyria became again an Austrian province, and 
the Austrian anti-Jewish laws compelled Reggio to 
resign. He then devoted himself exclusively to 
Jewish literature and cognate subjects; he studied 
even the Cabala, but the more he studied it the greater 
grew his aversion to its mystical and illogical doc- 
trines. Taking Mendelssohn and Wessely as guides, 
he next made his name celebrated in connection with 
religious philosophy, and, indeed, became to the 
Italian Jews what Mendelssohn was to his German 
coreligionists. In 1822 an imperial decree having 
been issued that no one might be appointed rabbi 
who had not graduated in philosophy, Reggio pub- 
lished at Venice an appeal, in Italian, for the estab- 
lishment of a rabbinical seminary, 
Founds the arguing that just as the emperor did 
Rabbinie not desire rabbis devoid of philosoph- 
Seminary ical training, neither did the Jews de- 
of Padua. sire rabbis who had had no rabbinical 
education. This appeal resulted in 
the establishment of a rabbinical college at Padua, 
for which Reggio drew up the statutes and the edu- 
cational program. 

Following the example of Mendelssohn, Reggio 
endeavored to extend the knowledge of Hebrew 
among the Jewish masses by translating the Bible 
into Italian and writing a commentary thereon. 
His simple but clear and attractive style made a deep 
impression not only on the Italian but even on the 
German Jews. Although he believed that in the 
main the text of the Bible has been well guarded 
against corruption, yet he admitted that involuntary 
scribal errors had slipped in and that it would be no 
sin to correct them (*Iggerot Yashar," Letter V.). 
The reproaches of Meir Randegger (d. 1855) concern- 
ing his Biblical corrections Reggio answered by sta- 
ting that every one was permitted to interpret the 
text according to his understanding, provided such 
interpretations were not in opposition to the princi- 
ples of the Jewish religion (75. Letter X X X. ). 

An opponent of casuistry, Reggio rejected hag- 
gadie Biblical interprétations and the pilpulistic 
study of the Talmud. He was persecuted by many 
German rabbis on account of his liberal views; even 
his father did not wholly approve of his methods. 
Nevertheless, in 1846, after his father’s death, the 
community of Goritz insisted upon his accepting the 
rabbinical office; he agreed, but declined to receive 
the salary attached to it. After occupying the posi- 
tion for ten. years he resigned. 

Reggio was a voluminous writer. He published: 
“Ma’amar Torah min ha-Shamayim” (Vienna, 
1818), on the divine authority of the 
Jewish law, an introduction to his 
Ttalian translation of the Pentateuch ; 
“Sefer Torat Elohim” (25. 1821), the 
Pentateuch, with an Italian translation and a He- 
brew commentary; “Ha-Torah weha-Pilusufiah ” 
(ib. 1897) ; “Behinat ha-Dat ‘im Pérush we-He‘arot” 
(2d, 1833), an edition of Elijah Delmedigo's * Behinat 


His 
Works. 


ha-Dat,” with a commentary and notes; “Iggerot 
Yashar” (ib. 1834-86), a collection of exegetical, 
philosophical, and historical treatises in the form of 
letters toa friend; ^ Ma'amar ha-Tiglahat ” (25. 1895), 
a decision (“ pesak ") permitting the shaving of the 
beard on semiholy days (“hol ha-mo'ed "; this work 
called forth two protests, one by Jacob Ezekiel ha- 
Levi, entitled “ Tisporet Lulyanit," Berlin, 1839, and 
one by Reggio's father, entitled “Tiglahat ha- 
Ma'amar," Leghorn, 1844); "Mafteah el Megillat 
Ester" (Vienna, 1841); * Mazkeret Yashar” (b. 
1849), a bibliographical sketch (presented to his 
friends in his sixty-fifth year)in which he enumer- 
ates 108 works; “Behinat ha-Kabbalah” (Góritz, 
1852); “Yalkut Yashar” (2b. 1854), collectanea, in- 
cluding a defense by Reggio of the opinion which 
attributes Isa. xl.-1xvi. to an author who lived after 
the Captivity. He wrote also a metrical Italian 
translation of the Book of Isaiah (Udine, 1881), and 
translated into ltalian prose the books of Joshua, 
Ruth, and Lamentations, the treatise Pirke Abot, 
and Mendelssohn's correspondence with Lavater on 
religion. In the notes to Delmedigo's “ Behinat ha- 
Dat" Reggio often supplements or criticizes this 
work; he, moreover, refutes Aaron Chorin in notes 
8, 15-19, and attacks the Cabala in notes 9-18. It 
may be noticed that thirteen years previously Moses 
Kunitzer printed, in his “Sefer ha-Mezaref,” Reg- 
gio’s letter in defense of the Cabala. 

Reggio was an indefatigable contributor to most 
of the Jewish journals of his time and an able apol- 
ogist. He was also the editor of “Bikkure ‘Ittim 
ha-Hadashim,” the Hebrew: part of Busch’s “ Jahr- 
bücher" (Vienna, 1845), and “Meged Geresh Yera- 
him,” a supplement to the * Central-Organ für Jü- 
dische Interessen" (db. 1849). It may be added that 
Reggio wasa painter of considerable ability. There 
are more than two hundred drawings and paintings 
by him, including portraits of many Jewish celebri- 
ties, and a map drawn by him is preserved in the 
library of Triest. In 1812 he inscribed the whole 
Book of Esther on a small piece of parchment one 
and a half handbreadths long. He left also a great 
number of unpublished writings, among which are 
sermons and poems in Hebrew and Italian. 

Reggio's most important works are "Ha-To- 
rah weha-Pilusufiah," “Mafteah el Megillat Ester,” 
and “Behinat ha-Kabbalah.” The first, a religious- 
philosophical essay in four sections (* ma'amarim ”), 

was written as an answer to the rabbis 
His Philos- of the old school who protested against 
ophy. the establishment of the rabbinical col- 
legeat Padua. Itshould be explained 
that Reggio applies the term “philosophy” to all. 
studies outside the Talmud and rabbinics. Reggio 
not only endeavors to reconcile the Jewish religion 
with modern science, but attempts to prove that they 
are indispensable to eachother. One chapter, entitled 
“ Ha-‘Olam weha-Adam,” was republished by Marti- 
net in his “ Tif'eret Yisrael” (Bamberg, 1887). An- 
other chapter, in which was discussed the question 
as to whether the Torah is in opposition to the 
Cabala, was stricken out by the censor. Later this 
chapter was plagiarized by S. M. Rosenthal, who 
published it in Fürst's edition of Leon of Modena's 
& Ari Nohem” (pp. 92-97, Leipsic, 1840). 
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The “Mafteah el Megillat Ester" is an introduc- 
tion to the Book of Esther, and deserves special 
notice in consideration of its originality. Having 
concluded that the Persian king in that book was 
Darius Hystaspes, Reggio shows that the main 
object of the writer was to prove that Darius was 
the first to establish the post. Analyzing the text 
carefully, Reggio maintains that Mordecai was by 
no means such a great man as the Rabbis declare 
him to have been, but that, on the contrary, he was 
an ordinary Jew; for he not only gave no religious 
education to his adopted daughter Esther, but he 
even commanded her to deny her race and religion. 
His refusal to bow before Haman was unnecessary, 
as such an act would not have violated any Jewish 
religious law. Even when he was informed of the 
imminence of the danger to his coreligionists con- 
sequent upon his senseless refusal, he did not re- 
sort to prayer and fasting; it was Esther who did 
that. His inhumanity is evidenced by his command 
to slaughter women and children (Estb. viii. 11). 
Afterward, when Mordecai attained great power, he 
did nothing to better the lot of his brethren in Jeru- 
salem (comp. Neh. ix. 36-37). This view of Reg- 
gio’s provoked a protest from Isaac Biir Lewinsohn 
(“Bikkure Ribal,” p. 115, Warsaw, 1889), and was 
violently criticized by Mendelson (“ Orient, Lit.” viii. 
314 et seQ.). 

The * Behinat ha-Kabbalah ” is an edition of Leon 
of Modena’s two pamphlets “Kol Sakal” and 
“Sha’agat Aryeh”; these Reggio provided with a 
preface, and with one hundred critical notes forming 
the second part of the work. Inthe preface Reggio 
outlined Leon of Modena’s biography. The notes 
are independent treatises reviewing Modena’s works 
chapter by chapter, now supplementing, now re- 
futing his views. Reggio’s main point is that most 
of the Talmudic ordinances were not intended for 
perpetual observance; they were practised only by 
the rigorous Pharisees. It was not until much later, 
he declares, that the casuists (*posekim") estab- 
lished such ordinances as a part of the Law. Conse- 
quently, Modena was iu many cases wrong in at- 
tacking the Talmudists. Reggio's theory has been 
refuted by Simon Stern in the preface to his Ger- 
man translation of Modena's works published under 
the title “ Der Kampf des Rabbiners Gegen den Tal- 
mud im XVII. Jahrhundert." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Cahen. in „Arch. Isr. xvi. 666: Isaac H. 
Castiglioni, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, iv. 82 et šeg.: J. Derenbourg, 
in Geigers Wiss. Zeit. Jiid. Theol. ii. 331 et seq. ; Fuenn. 
Kenesct. Y israel, pp. 659 et seq.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 189 et 
seq.; Geiger, Leon da Modena, pp. 57 et seq.; Goldenthal, 
in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, Supplement, No. 85, p. 159; N. 
Hurwitz, in Ha-Meliz, iii. 140, 158, 171; Jost, Annalen, 1811, 
p. 240; Mazkeret Yashar; Morais, Eminent Israelites, pp. 
296 et seq.; Ozar Nehmad, i. 5, 11, et passim; I. H. Weiss, 
Zikronotat, pp. 153 et seq., Warsaw, 1895 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. pp. 296 et seq. 
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REGGIO, ISSACHAR EZEKIEL: Italian 
rabbi and grammarian; born at Ferrara in 1774; 
died in 1837, on the 1st of Elul. He was a pupil of 
Graziadio Neppi and Joseph David Bassano, the lat- 
ter of whom made him assistant in the Talmud 
Torah in Ferrara. When Bassano died Reggio suc- 
ceeded him as rabbi, in association with Shabbethai 
Elhanan Pesaro, after whose death he became the 
head of the Spanish synagogue. Reggio founded 


a number of religious institutions in his com. 
munity. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 138. 
S. 
REGGIO, LEONE: Italian rabbi; born at Fer- 
rara in 1808; died there Sept. 93, 1870; son of Zac. 
caria Reggio, chief rabbi of Ferrara. At the age of 
twenty he became a teacher in the Talmud Torah 
there, and at the death of his father succeeded to 
the rabbinical chair. He was the author of * Gram- 
matica Ragionata della Lingua Ebraica," Leghorn, 
1844; “ Elementi di Ortologia della Lingua Ebraica,” 
ib. 1844; “Sefat Leshon ha-Kodesh,” a manual for 
the practical study of Hebrew, db. 1860; and “ Dine 
Shehitah u-Bedikah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Educatore Israclita, 1870, p. 823. 


S. U. C. 


" REHFUSS, CARL: German educationist; born 
in 1792 at Altdorf-im-Breisgau; died in 1842 at Hei- 
delberg. From 1809 to 1816 he occupied the posi- 
tion of teacher in schools at Gailingen, on the Lake of 
Constance, at Basel, and at Bühl, near Rastadt. In 
1819 he was appointed “ Israelitischer Oberlehrer und 
Prediger " by the Grand Duke of Baden; and in 1884 
he received the degree of Ph.D. from the University 
of Heidelberg. 

hehfuss' works include: “Imre Emet,” on the 
admissibility of confirmation among the Israelites 
(Heidelberg, 1830); “Leshon Yehudit," handbook 
of Judeo-German (čb. 1888); “Sefer ha-Hayyim," a 
book of devotions for the afflicted (7b. 1889). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Friedlander, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1842, 
p. 248; Zunz, Monatstage des Kalenderjahres, Berlin, 1812; 
Sulamith, viii. 98; McClintock and Strong, Cyc. 
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REHOBOAM.—Biblical Data:. Son of Solo- 
mon by Naamah the Ammonitess (I Kings xiv. 21), 
and his successor on the throne in Jerusalem. Sol- 
omon's administrative policy had fostered dangerous 
principles. His ambition for the magnificence and 
fame of his capital, Jerusalem, had led him to in- 
augurate a system of levies and taxes that proved 
burdensome and galling to his subjects. His at- 
tempt to form domestic alliances with his numerous 
neighbors (I Kings xi. 1-4) filled his court with for- 
eign customs and religions, and in later generations 
produced unfortunate results. Solomon’s wisdom 


and power were not sufficient to prevent tbe rebol- 


lion of several of his border cities. Damascus un- 
der Rezon secured its independence of Solomon; 
and Jeroboam, a superintendent of works, his ambi- 
tion stirred by the words of the prophet Ahijah 
(I Kings xi. 29-40), fled to Egypt. Thus before the 
death of Solomon the apparently unified kingdom 
of David began to disintegrate. With Damascus in- 
dependent and a powerful man of Ephraim, the 
most prominent of the Ten Tribes, awaiting his op- 
portunity, the future of Solomon’s kingdom became 
dubious. 

The assembly for the coronation of Solomon’s suc- 
cessor, Rehoboam, was called at Shechem, the one 
sacredly historic city within the territory of the 
Ten Tribes. The fact that it met here was a recog- 
nition of the prominence of those tribes in the gov- 
ernment of Israel. Itseems that Jeroboam (I Kings 
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xii. 2, 8, 20) either was present at the assembly or 
was in close touch with the leaders. Before the cor- 
onation took place the assembly re- 
Coronation quested certain reforms in the policy 
Council. followed by Rehoboam's father, Solo- 
mon. Rehoboam was forty-one years of 
age (I Kings xiv. 21), but he was not ready at once to 
modify a policy that had yielded him &nd his court 
associates such large privileges of luxury and ease. 
The reforms requested would materially reduce the 
royal exchequer and hence its power to continue the 
magnificence of Solomon’s court. Rehoboam was 
advised by the old men, who had seen the evils of 
his father’s course, to yield to the people’s request; 
but his own companions, accustomed to the pleasures 
of the brilliant court of Solomon, advised him rather 
to increase his revenues. | 
This precipitated a rebellion. The Ten Tribes, 
never wholly unified with Judah since Saul’s reign, 
and particularly that of his son (II Sam. ii. 8-10), 
violently withdrew and said, * Now see to thine own 
house, David” (I Kings xii. 16). Outraged by this 
action, Rehoboam resolved to enforce his rights and 
collect his revenues. But the collector, Adoram, 
was stoned to death, and the proud would-be king 
was compelled to flee to Jerusalem, where without 
ceremony he seems to have assumed the crown over 
Judah and the few peoples who lived adjacent to 
its boundaries. Israel, the Ten Tribes so called, 
made Jeroboam its king. Rehoboam’s ambition 
was not yet subdued, and he collected an immense 


army of 180,000 men to put down the revolt. But- 


before this body of troops could be put in mo- 
tion, the prophet Shemaiah delivered a message of 
the Lord, commanding Rehoboam to 
desist from war, “for this thing is of 
me? (I Kings xii. 94). The haughty 


Interven- 
tion of the 
Prophet 
Shemaiah. Kings xiv. 22-24) declare that his pco- 
ple became infatuated with idolatry, 
and that the strange worships introduced under 
Solomon's policy took root in the land. Indeed, 
so thoroughly did the people become imbued with 
heathen idol-worship that “they did according to all 
the abominations of the nations which the Lord 

drove out before the children of Israel” (R. V.). 

In the fifth year of Rehoboam's reign Shishak, 
King of Egypt, went up and pillaged Jerusaiem 
(see S&xisrax). The most valuable part of the booty 
was the golden shields Solomon had made for the 


royal body-guard. Rehoboam replaced these with 
shields of brass. The feeling of enmity and jeal- 
ousy between the two kingdoms was bitter all the 
days of Rehoboam. Nothing is said of any battles 
fought between them during Rehoboam's life, but 
the expression *there was war between Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam continually? presents the spirit of 
retaliation animating both kingdoms. The dis- 
ruption was a fact that carried its results through- 
out the existence of the kingdoms of Tsrael, and it 
became a frequent theme of prophetic discourse. 
Judah henceforth stood practically alone. 

E. G. H. I. M. P. 
—— In Rabbinical Literature: Rehoboam was 
the son of an Ammonite woman; and when David 
praised God because it was permissible to marry 
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Ammonites and Moabites, he held the child upon 
his knees, giving thanks for himself as well as for 
Rehoboam, since this permission was of advantage 
to them both (Yeb. 77a). Rehoboam was stricken 
with a running sore as a punishment for the curse 
which David had invoked upon Joab (II Sam: iii. 
29) when he prayed that Joab’s house might for- 
ever be afflicted with leprosy and running sores 
(Sanh. 48b). All the treasures which Israel had 
brought from Egypt were kept until the Egyptian 
king Shishak (I Kings xiv. 25, 26) took them from 
Rehoboam (Pes. 119a). 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


REHUMAI (I.), RAB: Babylonian amora of 
the fifth generation; pupil of Raba b. Joseph b. 
Hama. He addressed some questions to Abaye 
(Pes. 89a; Nazir 18a). He died on the eve of a Day 
of Atonement, and the manner of his death is told 
as follows: Ile was wont to return home on the eve 
of every Day of Atonement, but on the last occa- 
sion he was so engrossed in his studies that the time 
for departure passed and left him still at Mahoza. 
His wife waited for him in vain, and at last gave 
expression to her disappointment in tears. As a 
punishment for his neglect, so runs the legend, it 
was decreed in heaven that he should die. Accord- 
ingly, the roof on which he was sitting fell in and 
he was killed (Ket. 620). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 342 ; Halevy, Do- 

rot ha-Rishonim, iii. 12. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

REHUMAI II.: Babylonian amora of the sev- 
enth generation; pupil of Rabina L, for whom he 
expounded a saying of Huna b. Tahlifa (Zeb. 77a). 
After Rafram Il, Rehumai IL was the head 
of the Academy of Pumbedita from 443 to 456, 
dying during the persecutions of the Jews under 
Yezdegerd II. (Sherira, in Neubauer, Ne d.C. As 
34, where it is said that he was frequently called 
Nahumai; Griitz, * Gesch." iv. 3871: Halevy, “ Dorot 
ha-Rishonim,” iii. 12-13). 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

REHUMAI III.: One of the early saboraim; 
died in 505, in the month of Nisan. In ‘Er. 11a he 
is mentioned with his contemporary R. Jose; each 
of them gives a different explanation of an expres- 
sion used by an earlier authority (Sherira, in Neu- 
bauer, *M. J. C." i. 84, 45; Halevy, * Dorot ha- 
Rishonim,” iii. 18; Grütz, * Gesch." iv. 377). 

W. B. J. Z. I. 

REICH (RAJK), ALADAR: Hungarian law- 
yer and deputy; born at Baja June 25, 1871; edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of his native city and at 
the universities of Budapest, Berlin, and Paris. 
He was admitted to the bar at Baja, which city 
returned him to the Hungarian Parliament in the 
clection of 1901, when he defeated Minister of Jus- 
tice Plósz. He was reelected in 1905. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sturm, in Országgyiilési Almanach, o 
S. la 
REICH, IGNAZ (EIZIG): Hungarian teacher 
and author; born at Zsámbék 1821; died at Buda- 
pest April 18, 1887. He received his early instruc- 
tion from his father, a Jewish communal notary, 
and then studied at the yeshibah of Grosswardein, 
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going thence to Arad, where he came under the in- 
fluence of Aaron Chorin. After graduating from 
the gymnasium of Arad he went to Pest in 1842 to 
study philosophy, devoting himself at the same 
time to literature. 

Reich was the prototype of a patriotic Hungarian 
Jew, always wearing the Hungarian national cos- 
tume. For forty years he was a teacher at the Jew- 
ish communal school and at the state institution 
for the blind. He was the first Jew to translate to 
his pupils the Bible into Hungarian. He was a con- 
tributor to the * Magyar Izraelita," edited by Ed. 
Horn ; and he translated also the prayer-book and the 
Haggadah into Hungarian. Reich published in Ger- 
man: “Beth-El” (2 vols., 1856; 2d ed. 1868), biog- 
raphies of eminent Hungarian Jews; and “Beth 
Lechem ? (Budapest, 1871), an annual for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, trade, and industry among 
the Jews of Hungar y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neuzeit, 1887, No.17; Vasárnapi Ujság, 1865, 
No. 5. 


" L. V. 

REICH, MORITZ: German writer; born at 
hokitnitz, Bohemia, April 20, 1881; died there 
March 26, 1857. The son of an indigent shohet and 
hazzan, he attended the gymnasiaat Reichenau and 
at Prague, and went in 1858 to Vienna, where he de- 
voted himself to literature. His sketches were col- 
lected and published in 1858 by his faithful friend, 
the celebrated Austrian poet Alfred Meissner, under 
the title “ An der Grenze. Aus dem Nachlasse des 
Moritz Reich.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Lexikon Deutscher Dichter und 

Prosaisten, ii. 175. 


S M. K. 


REICHENBERG: City of Bohemia. No Jews 
were allowed to live there until after the law of Oct. 
26, 1860, which repealed the restrictions against 
themin Austria. The first Jewish settlers numbered 
about thirty families. The need of a united relig- 
ious service soon became evident, and on Sept. 4, 
1861, on the eve of the New-Year's feast, a.syna- 
gogue was opened in a rented house; the authorities 
of the state and of the town were present, and the 
acting rabbi was I. Elbogen, district rabbi of Jung- 
Bunzlau. The existence of the congregation was 
legalized on Dec. 12, 1862, and the establishment of 
& cemetery was permitted two years later, the dead 
having been buried hitherto at Turnau, thirty kilo- 
meters distant. During the same year a special 
registration district was formed, with its capiial 
at Reichenberg. <A hebra kaddisha was likewise 
founded in 1864, which, in addition io its special 
duties, gave financial aid to destitute sick corelig- 
ionists, and paid for the funerals of paupers. A 
ladies' club was established for the same purpose, 
and about the same time was begun the collec- 
tion of funds wherewith to build a temple to ac- 
commodate the increasing community. Meanwhile 
the congregation, which numbered ninety families 
in 1869, removed from its former synagogue to 
larger quarters. A Talmud Torah which had been 
founded was later abandoned, the religious in- 
struction being given in the public schools, while, 
for the protection of Jewish interests, a Jewish mem- 
ber was elected to the district school board. The 


new statutes were confirmed in 1877, although they 
were at first rejected by the Bohemian provincial 
government since they contained no mention of a. 
ritual bath for women. The ministry, however, 
sustained the appeal of the community, which stated 
that the establishment of a separate bath for Jewish 
women was an antiquated institution. 

The fund for the temple, from which property in 
the center of the town had already been purchased, 
amounted to 44,000 florins in 1887, and the corner- 
stone was laid in the autumn of that year, the build- 
ing being dedicated Sept. 27, 1889. The service is 
moderately Reform. The first rabbi, Julius Reach 
of Prague, officiated until 1888, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Adolf Posnanski, who was followed in 
1891 by the present (1905) incumbent, Emil Hoff- 
mann. The yearly income of the community 
amounts to 82,990 kronen, and its expenses to 
31,289 kronen. The Jews of Reichenberg to-day 
(1905) number 1,895 in a total population of about 
40,000. 

D. A. Kr. 


REICHENHEIM, LEONHARD: German 
manufacturer and politician; born at Bernburg May 
9, 1814; died at Berlin Jan. 26, 1868. At the age of 
fourteen he entered his father's business, which 
was located first at Magdeburg and then at Ber- 
lin, and which later became very prosperous. In 
1846 the firm bought from the Seehandlung the 
woolen-mil at Wuestegiersdorf in Silesia, which 
soon became one of the leading establishments in the 
country, employing 2,500 laborers and maintaining 
model institutions for the welfare of the working 
classes, such as a school and an orphan asylum. 
The firm had also à branch in England. In 1854 
Reichenheim was honored with the title of commer- 
cial councilor; and in 1855 he received the Order of 
the Red Eagle, third class. In 1859 he was elected 
a member of the Prussian Diet for the district of 
Reichenbach-Waldenburg, and he was returned to 
every successive legislature until his death. The 
same district elected him as its representative to the 
first North German Reichstag in 1867. He further 
served as a member of the Stadtverordneten, or board 
of aldermen, of Berlin from 1864, and was made 
a municipal councilor (*Stadtrath?) in 1867. He 
held offices also in the Jewish community, notably 
as director of the Jewish hospital. 

In the Diet he distinguished himself as a recog- 
nized authority on questions of financial and indus- 
trial legislation, and during the whole time that he 
was a member of the house he served on committees 
dealing with such questions. His integrity and 
ability often won for him the applause of the con- 
servatives in the house, although he was a strong 
advocate of the people's rights in the period of the 
“Conflict” between Bismarck and the Diet. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. dcs Jud. 1867, pp. 867-868, 905-908, 


925-928 ; 1868, pp. 110, 129. 
S. D. 


REICHER, EMANUEL: Austrian actor; 
born July 18, 1849, at Bochnia, Austria.  Reicher's 
theatricallife is divided into two periods: the first 
ending with his separation from and the subsequent 
death of his first wife, Hedwig REICHER-KINDER- 
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MANN, the singer; the second beginning with his 
marriage to Lina Harf, who reawakened the slum- 
bering ambition of the disheartened actor. Reicher’s 
début took place at Tyrnau, but for a time he made 
little headway in his profession. His home life, a most 
unhappy one, prevented him from doing full jus- 
tice to himself; and it was not until after his second 
marriage that he rose to the foremost rank of Ger- 
man actors. His first success was a semicaricature 
of Justinian in Sardou’s “Theodora,” produced at 
the Residenztheater, Berlin. Subsequently he was 
pitted against the great Italian tragedian Ernesto 
Rossi, playing Jago to his Othello and emerging tri- 
umphantly from the ordeal. He soon realized, how- 
ever, that his forte was in the modern drama, and 
he devoted all his powers to expositions of róles of 
this class. His specialty was and isthe portrayal of 
Ibsen’s characters, although he swerved once in his 
fidelity to the Norwegian dramatist in producing 
Goldschmidt’s mystic *G À A," a play whose pro- 
duction was refused elsewhere in Europe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Jüngste Deutschland, 1900, pp. 114, 118, 
169, 196, 259; O. G. Flüggen, Bünen-Lexikon, p. 251; Das 
Geistige Berlin, 1897, p. 425. 

S. : E. Ms. 
REICHER - KINDERMANN, HEDWIG: 

German prima donna; born at Munich July 15, 

1853; died at Triest June 2, 1888; daughter of the 

baritone August Kindermann. She received her 

early instruction on the piano from her mother, and 
at the age of fifteen entered the Musikschule of 

Munich, where she studied voice-culture under her 

father. She made her début at the Hoftheater 

of Munich as a chorus-singer, ballet-dancer, and 
actress, and after a season at Carlsruhe appeared at 
the opera in Munich and in the operetta company at 
the Gürtnerplatz. She was married to the actor 

Emanuel Reicher in 1875, and was divorced.in 1881. 

After acting in Bayreuth in 1876, at Hamburg in 

1877 and 1878, and at Vienna, Munich, Monaco, and 

Paris, she was called to Leipsic in 1880, where she 

became known as an interpreter of Wagner’s hero- 

ines, appearing in “Der Ring des Nibelungen " in 

Germany, Belgium, Italy, and London (1881-82) 

under the direction of Angelo Neumann. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie ; Meyers Kon- 
versations-Lexikon: Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon ; 
Das Goldene Buch der Musik. 

8. R. N. 

REICHERSON, MOSES HA-KOHEN: He- 
brew grammarian; born in Wilna Oct. 5, 1827; died 
in New York April 8, 1908. After studying Tal- 
mud, Hebrew, and European languages, he became 
teacher of Hebrew at Wilna. About 1890 he went 
to New York, where he became teacher in a Jewish 
school. 

The literary activity of Reicherson was chiefly in 
the field of Hebrew grammar. He wrote: "Eel. 
kat ha-Nikkud," on Hebrew punctuation (Wilna, 
1864) ; * Helkat ha-Pe'alim weha-Millot," on Hebrew 
verbs and particles (25. 1878); " Yad la-Nikkud," 
& compendium of the rules of Hebrew punctuation 
for beginners (appended to the prayer-book * Hinnuk 
Tefillah”; 2. 1880); * Dikduk Haberim,” catechism 
of the elementary rules of Hebrew grammar (ap- 
pended to the same prayer-book; 2b. 1888); “ Ma- 


‘areket ha-Dikduk," a compendium of Hebrew ! 


his literary work. 


grammar (ib. 1883; it was translated into Yiddish 
by its author and published in the same year); “ Hel- 
kat ha-Shem,” on the Hebrew noun (ib. 1884); 
*'likkun Meshalim," a translation of the fables 
of the Russian writer Krylov (ib. 1860); * Mishle 
Lessing we-Sippuraw," a translation of Lessing's 
fables (New York, 1902). 

Reicherson wrote also “He‘arot we-Tikkunim 
la-Diwan,” notes on the “ Diwan” of Judah ha-Levi 
(Lyck, 1866). He left a number of works in manu- 
script, including: *Dibre Hakamim we-Hidotam,”. 
on Talmudic haggadot ; commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, on the books of Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, the Twelve Prophets, Psalms, Job, and 
Proverbs; a prayer-book, “Tefillah le-Mosheh”; a 
work on Hebrew syntax ; and fables, original as well 
as translations from Gellert. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 169-178, Warsaw, 1889; 

Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 299; Eisenstadt, Hakme Yis- 

rael be-Amerika, p. 101, New York, 1903; Ha-Le’om, 1908, 


No. 6; Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto, pp. 46 et seq., New 
York, 1902. 


H. R. A. S. W. 

REICHSHOCHMEISTER. See HOCHMEIS- 
TER. 

REICHSKAMMERENECHT. See KAMMER- 
KNECHTSCHAFT. 


REIF, ABRAHAM: Galician poet; born at 
Mosciska, Galicia, 1802; died in 1859. He came 
early under the influence of the school of the ME- 
'ASSEFIM, but subsequently broke away from the 
movement. Tobias FEDER, the author of the sar- 
castic work “Kol Mehazezim,” deeply influenced 
Alexander Langbank (d. 1894 at 
Yaroslav, Galicia) introduced Reif to the profane 
sciences; and after Reif's death he purchased from 
bis widow, Jente, all his posthumous works. 

Reif was much feared by the fanatics on account 
of his ready wit. As at first he did not. display 
his liberalism, he was able to open a school for 
the study of the Bible and the Hebrew language in 
his native city. This school has produced promi- 
nent Hebraists. Reif was a poet of refinement and 
delicacy, and his language was the pure Biblical 


‘Hebrew. His chief dramas, * Ha-Nidka'im," “ Shu- 


lammit,” and “ Yehudit,” vividly portray the life of 
the Galician Jews. As he was too poor to publish 
his works, he gave manuscript copies of them to his 
pupils. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Margel. Abraham Reif, Sein Leben und 
Seine Werke, in Ha-Maggid (Cracow), 1901, Nos. 18-35. 
S. M. Mr. 


REIFMANN, JACOB: Russian author and 
philosopher; born April 7, 1818, at Lagow, near 
Opatow, Russian Poland; died at Szczebrszyn Oct. 
13, 1895. Up to the age of six he received in- 
struction in Hebrew from his father, whom circum- 
stances had forced to become a * melammed ”; after 
that age he studied Talmud under different rabbis 
of Opatow, to which town his family had removed 
from Lagow. 'The most prominent of his early 
teachers was R. Meir Harif, but the instruction he 
received was very unsystematic. Passages for dis- 
cussion were selected at random from different parts 
of the Talmud, and during the nine years of study 
under these rabbis not a single volume was read by 
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him in its entirety. When he reached the age of 
fifteen he commenced to study alone. At that time 
his logical tendencies began to assert themselves, 
and his studies proceeded in an orderly and well- 
arranged manner. He also made great efforts to fol- 
low the same logical system in his writings and 
speech. From Opatow 
icifmann went to Szczoeb- 
rzeszyn, where he married 
the daughter of Joseph 
Maimon. In his father-in- 
law's house he discovered 
a veritable treasure of 
books, including the * Mo- 
reh Nebukim” of Maimon- 
ides and the * Cuzari" of 
Judah ha-Levi. With in- 
describable zeal he began 
to read them, and before 
long he knew them by 
heart.  'These, together 
with many works of 
the German philosophers, 
which he read and studied extensively, opened a 
new world of ideas to him, supplied him with a 
broad field for investigation and study, and af- 
forded him the means of exercising his wonderful 
faculties to greater advantage. Still, he did not 
neglect the Hebrew language, and from time to time 
he wrote Hebrew poems in which he displayed won- 
derful poetic skill and great depth of feeling. He 
also carried on an extensive correspondence with 
such scholars as Rapoport, Geiger, Jost, Luzzatto, 
Kirchheim, Sachs, Goldberg, and Steinheim. With 
the exception of his letters to Steinheim, which dealt 
with various philosophical problems, his corre- 
spondence was of a critical character, and either 
dealt with Biblical exegetical questions or contained 
discussions and investigations concerning archeo- 
logical subjects. 

Of Reifmann's works the following are the most 
important: 


Jacob Reifmann. 


Tabnit ha-Bayit, six Talmudic discussions. Zolkiev, 1843. 

Pesher Dabar, twenty-two critical interpretations of Talmudic 
and midrashic passages. Warsaw, 1845. 

Toledot Rabbenu Zerahya, a biography of Zerahiah ha-Levi, 
with a review of his works. Prague, 1853. 

Hut ha-Meshullash, consisting of three treatises: (1) on the 
knowledge of the Amoraim of the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabie, 
Persian, Greek, and Latin languages; (2) history of the fables 
of Æsop among the Jews; (3) notes on the '* Mibhar ha-Peni- 
nim” (a work written by a non-Jew). Prague, 1859. 

Kol Mebasser, an announcement in regard to the edition of 
" Halakot Gedolot" by Simon Kayyara. Prague, 1859. 

Arba'ah Harashim, comprising four treatises: (1) observa- 
tions concerning Ben Sirach; (2) a treatise on the ‘Sefer Hasi- 
dim”; (8) six notes on the ** Seder ha-Teflllah " ; (4) two notes 
on the " She'eltot" of Aha of Shabha. 

Mishloah Manot, on Purim gifts—observations, conjectures, 
and emendations. Prague, 1860. l 

Mo'ade ‘Ereb, notes and studies on the Bible, the Talmud, 
and the Midrash. Wilna, 1863. 

Te'udat Yisrael, on the destiny of the Jews among the na- 
tions. Berlin, 1868. 

Kan Zippor, based upon one of 7Esop's fables. Berlin, 1870. 

Imrot Ya'akob, the first of eleven books containing discus- 
sions on morality. Eydtkuhnen, 1873. 

Sedeh Aram, containing a number of interpretations of the 
"Onkelos." Berlin, 1870. 

Or Boker, on the criticism of the Talmud. Berlin, 1879. 

Minhat Zikkaron, one hundred passages in the Bible criticaily 
explained. Breslau, 188]. 


Hobat ha-Ab li-Beno, a pedagogical treatise on the training of 
children. St. Petersburg, 1882. 
Ruah Hadashah, treatises on the Talmudic literature. Preg- 


burg, 1884. 

Ohel Yissaskar, a biography of Issachar ha-Kohen (Baermann 
Ashkenazi). Przemysl, 1887. 

Sanhedrin, a study of the origin, significance, personnel, and 
power of this highest tribunal of the Jews. St. Petersburg, 1891, 

Reifmann also contributed extensively to the peri- 
odicals of his time. In 1881 Sir Moses Montefiore 
sent Reifmann a golden loving-cup, on which wag 
engraved a Hebrew poem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keneset Yisrael, 1888, iii. 174 (an autobiogra- 
phy): Ner ha-Ma‘arabi, i, 32; Ha-Asif, vi. 200; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. p. 300. 

II. R. J. Go. 


REINACH: German family which emigrated to 
France in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
As its most eminent members may be mentioned: 

Jacques Reinach, Baron: French financier; 
uncle and father-in-law of Joseph Reinach; born at 
Paris; died there Nov. 20, 1892. He was financially 
interested in the second Panama Canal Company, 
and was active in obtaining further concessions for 
the company from the House of Deputiesin 1888. In 
Sept., 1892, Edouard Drumont, in the “Libre Pa- 
role,” asked him to account for the 8,000,000 francs 
he had received from the company for purposes of 
“publicity,” and which it was hinted had been used 
for bribery and in order to pass the supplementary 
law of 1888. Reinach was summoned before a com- 
mittee of the House of Deputies Nov. 8, 1892; he 
failed to appear, and a warrant for his arrest was 
issued Nov. 19. The next day he was discovered 
dead in his bed, and was suspected of having com- 
mitted suicide. His nephews, it is understood, ac- 
counted for the money in question. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Journal des Débats, Nov. 21, 1892; La 
Grande Encyclopédie, s.v. Panama. 


S. J. 

Joseph Reinach: French author and statesman; 
born in Paris Sept. 80, 1856; son of Hermann Joseph 
Reinach and Julie Büding. He was educated at 
the Lycée Condorcet and the Faculté de Droit. He 
was admitted to the bar of Paris in 1877. His first 
publication was a political and historical work en- 
titled * La Serbie et le Monténégro," while his studies 
in foreign politics, published in the “Revue Bleue,” 
attracted the attention of Léon Gambetta.’ He was 
a contributor to the “République Francaise” and 
the “ Dix-Neuviéme Siécle,? and was prosecuted by 
the government of May 16, 1877, for his pamphlet 
“La République ou le Gáchis."? On his return from 
a mission in the East he wrote “ Voyage en Orient” 
(2 vols., Paris, 1879). For a short time in 1881-82 
he was the “directeur du cabinet” of Léon Gam- 
betta, president of the council of ministers, and, 
after Gambetta’s death, as the political editor of the 
“Republique Francaise ” from 1886 to 1898, he ener- 
getically opposed the Boulanger movement. 

In 1889 Reinach was elected deputy for Digne, 
department of the Basses-Alpes, and was reelected 
in 1893; but five years later he lost both his seat as 
deputy and his rank as captain in the territorial 
army on account of his prominence in the Dreyfus 
case (1898). Until 1900, in public meetings as well 
as in the columns of the “Siécle,” he was one of the 
first to advocate a revision of the trial, and conse- 
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quently was constantly attacked by the opponents 
of Dreyfus. 

Reinach was named chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1886. He is the author of numerous 
articles in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” the 
“Grande Revue,” the “Revue Britannique,” and 
other periodicals, and has contributed to the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ” and the “ Athenzeum.” 

Reinach wrote also the following works: “Du 
Rétablissement du Scrutin de Liste” (Paris, 1880); 
“Les Récidivistes " (1882); * Léon Gambetta " (1884); 
“Le Ministère Gambetta, Histoire et Doctrine" 
(1884); “Le Ministére Clémenceau ” (1885); “Les 
Lois de la République” (1885-86); “Traduction de 
la Logique Parlementaire de Hamilton” (1886); 
“Les Petites Catilinaires,” a collection of articles 
against Boulanger and his policy (8 vols., 1889); 
« Essais de Littérature et d'Histoire? (1889); “La 
Politique Opportuniste? (1890); "La France et 
l'Italie Devant l'Histoire? (1893); “Mon Compte 
Rendu ? (a collection of his principal speeches, 1899); 
“Diderot” (1894); “Pages Républicaines" (1894); 
“T’ Eloquence in Francaise Depuis la Révolution 
Francaise Jusqu'à Nos Jours" (1894); “ Déma- 
gogues et Socialistes” (1895); “L’Education Poli- 
tique, Histoire d'un Idéal ” (1896); * Manuel de l'En- 
seignement Primaire" and “Essais de Politique et 
d'Histoire? (1898). 

His contributions to the literature of the Dreyfus 
case are as follows: "Une Erreur Judiciaire sous 
Louis XIV.; Raphael Lévy ” (1898); “ Vers la Jus- 
tice par la Vérité ” (1898); “Le Crépuscule des Trai- 
tres” (1899); “Tout le Crime” (1900); “Les Blés 
d'Hiver ? (1901); and * Histoire de l' Affaire Dreyfus ” 


(4 vols.; the fifth in preparation) He edited also 


“Les Discours de Gambetta” (11 vols.), “Les Dis- 
cours et les Dépêches de Gambetta Pendant la Guerre 
Franco-Allemande” (2 vols.), and “Les Discours 
de Challemel-Lacour.” 

Solomon Reinach: French philologist and ar- 
cheologist; born at St.-Germain-en-Laye Aug. 29, 
1858; brother of Joseph and Théodore Reinach; edu- 
cated at the Lycée Condorcet and at the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure (1876-79). While a member of the 
Ecole Francaise d' Athénes (1879-82) he made discov- 
eries of much interest at Myrina, near Smyrna, in the 
Archipelago, and along the coast of Asia Minor. In 
1886 he became a member of the staff of the Mu- 
seum of National Antiquities at St.-Germain, and 
was deputy professor of national archeology at the 
Ecole du Louvre from 1890 to 1892 and assistant 
curator of the National Museums in the following 
year; hé was elected titular member of the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Delles-Lettres three years 
later. He is an officer of public instruction and an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Reinach is the author of the following works: 
translation of Schopenhauer's “Ueber den Willen 
in der Natur" (Paris, 1877); * Manuel de Philologie 
Classique” (2 vols., 1888-84); “Traité d'Epigra- 
phie Grecque? (1885); “Précis de Grammaire 
Latine? (1885); “Recherches Archéologiques en 
Tunisie en 1888-84" (in collaboration with E. Ba- 
belon; 1886); “La Colonne Trajane au Musée de 
Saint-Germain” (1886); “Terres Cuites et Autres 
Antiquités Trouvées dans la Nécropole de Myrina” 


(1886) and *La Nécropole de Myrina" (2 vols., 
1887)—both in collaboration with E. Pottier; “ Es- 
quisses Archéologiques ? (1888); “Description Rai- 
sonnée du Musée de Saint-Germain " (1889); * L'His- 
toire du Travail en Gaule à l'Exposition de 1889" 
(1890); * Antiquités de la Russie Méridionale" (in 
collaboration with Kondakov and Tolstoi; 1891—92) ; 
“Bibliothéque des Monuments Figurés” (4 vols.; 
1888-95); * Chroniques d'Orient" (2 vols., 1891-96) ; 
* [Origine des Aryens” (1892); * Les Celtes dans les 
Vallées du Pô et du Danube ” (1894); “ Répertoire de 
la Statuaire Grecque et Romaine” (8 vols., 1897- 
1904); *Répertoire des Vases Grecs et Etrusques " 
(1899); “Guide Illustré du Musée National de Saint- 
Germain” (1899); “Apollo” (a general history of 
art; 1904); “Cultes, Mythes et Religions” (1904). 
He edited also Tissot's * Exploration Scientifique de 
la Tunisie, Géographie et Atlas de la Province Ro- 
maine d'Afrique (9 vols., 1888). 

Reinach's active interest in Judaism is shown by 
the fact that he is the vice-president of the central 
committee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle and 
a shareholder and member of the committee of the 
Jewish Colonization Association; he has also been 
the president of the Société des Etudes Juives, to 
whose review he has contributed a number of arti- 
cles on Judaism. 

Théodore Reinach: French scholar; born at 
St.-Germain-en-Laye July 3, 1860; brother of Jo- 
seph and Solomon Reinach. He was educated at 
the Lycée Condorcet, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
and the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, and has 
taken up, in turn, the study of law, history, and 
classical archeology. He was a member of the bar 
of Paris from 1881 to 1886. In 1590 he was sent on 
an archeological mission to Constantinople, and from 
1894 to 1896 he delivered a course of publie lectures 
on ancient numismatics under the auspices of the 
Faculté des Lettres of Paris. Since 1903 he has 
been professor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sociales, where he lectures on the history of relig- 
ion. He has been editor of the “Revue des Etudes 
Grecques" since 1888. His article “Judéi” in the 
“ Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines” 
and his *Juifs" in * La Grande Encyclopédie" de- 
serve mention. 

Reinach is the author of the following works: 
“De la Purge des Hypothéques Légales Non In- 
scrites?; “De la Vente des Immeubles du Bailli” 
(Paris, 1880); a translation (prose and verse) of 
“Hamlet” (1880); “Histoire des Israélites Depuis 
Leur Dispersion Jusqu'à Nos Jours? (1885; 2d ed., 
1901, 3d ed., 1903); “De l'Etat de Siège et Institu- 
tions de Salut Public à Rome, en France, et dans 
la Législation Comparée" (1885); "Les Monnaies 
Juives ” (1887; English transl. by Hill, 1908) ; “ Trois 
Royaumes de l'Asie Mineure, Cappadoce, Bithynie, 
Pont" (1888) ; “De Archia Poeta" (1890) ; * Mithridate 
Eupator, Roi de Pont ” (1890; German transl. 1894); 
“Recueil des Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques " 
(in collaboration with Dareste and Haussoullier; 
1890-1904); the first French translation of Aris- 
totle's IloA:reía ’ASnvaiwy (1891); a transcription 
of the Delphic hymn to Apollo discovered by the 
Ecole Francaise d’Athénes; * Une Nécropole Royale 
à Sidon ” (1892-96); * Poémes Choisis de Bacchylide ” 
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(in collaboration with E. d'Eichthal, 1898); “ Textes 
d'Auteurs Grecs et Romains Relatifs au Judaïsme ” 
(1895); a translation and edition (in collaboration 
with H. Weil) of Plutarch's “De Musica” (1900); 
“L'Histoire par les Monnaies” (1962); “Catalogue 
Général des Monnaies Grecques de l’Asie Mineure, 
Commencé par Waddington ” (in collaboration with 
E. Babelon; 1st vol., 1904). 

Reinach is the editor of a French translation of 
the complete works of Josephus, of which three vol- 
umes have appeared.(1900-4). He is a member of 
the committee of the Jewish schools of Paris, and in 
1899 was president of the Société des Etudes Juives. 
He is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie; Schwab, Réper- 
toire, 1899-1903. ES 
S. J. ISA. 


REINES, ISAAC JACOB B. SOLOMON 
NAPHTALI: Russian rabbi, and founder of the 
“Mizrahi,” or Orthodox, branch of the Zionist or- 
ganization; a descendant of Saul Wahl; born in 
Karlin, government of Minsk, Oct. 27, 1839. His 
father, a native of Wilna, who lived several years 
in Palestine before Isaac was born, gave his son a 
thorough rabbinical education. Isaac made rapid 
progress in his Talmudical studies, and devoted part 
of his time to the study of Hebrew works on logic 
and mathematics. He read also the medieval Jewish 
philosophers and acquired the Russian and German 
languages—an uncommon accomplishment among 
Russian rabbis of the-older generation. 

In 1855 young Reines went to the yeshibah of 
Volozhin, where he remained about two years. 
After spending some time in Eisheshok he returned 
home (1857). In 1859 he married the daughter of 
Joseph Reisen, rabbi of Hordok, settled there, and 
continued his studies under the roof cf his father- 
in-law; and when Reisen became rabbi of Telsh 
(1862) Reines removed with him to that city. In 
1867 Reines became rabbi of Shukian, and in 1869 
he was chosen rabbi of the more important town of 
Shwentsian, in the government of Wilna, where he 
remained for about sixteen years. 

Reines began to attract attention when he devel- 
oped in his *Hotem Toknit” (Mayence, 1880; vol. 
ii, Presburg, 1881) a new plan for a modernized, 
logical method of studying the Talmud. Some of 
the ultra-Orthodox condemned his plan as a radical 
innovation, and only his great learning and piety 
saved him from being openly charged with heresy. 
He was one of the rabbis and representative Jews 
who assembled in St. Petersburg in 1882 to consider 
plans for the improvement of the moral and mate- 
rial condition of the Jews of Russia, and there he 
proposed the substitution of his method for the one 
prevalent in the yeshibat. His propósition being 
rejected, he founded a new yeshibah in which his 
plans were to be carried out. It provided a ten 

years’ course, during which the stu- 


His dent was to acquire the rabbinical 
«€ Hotem knowledge necessary for ordination as 
Toknit.” rabbi, and at the same time secure the 


secular education required in a gov- 
ernment rabbi. But although the plan to supply 
Russian-speaking rabbis agreed in principle with the 
aims of the Russian government, there was so much 
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Jewish opposition to his yeshibah that it was closed 
by the authorities after an existence of four years; 
all further attempts of Reines to reestablish it failed. 

In 1885 Reines became rabbi of Lida, government 
of Wilna, of which rabbinate he is still the incum- 
bent (1905). His next undertaking was the estab- 
lishment of a system popularly known as that of the 
Kovno’er Perushim, for the purpose of subsidizing 
young married men (* perushim ") studying for the 
rabbinate outside of yeshibot (see BLASER, Jsaac B. 
SoLoxOoN; “Ozarha-Sifrut,” iii. 91). Later he joined 
the Zionist movement, and when, after the fifth 
Zionist congress, the Swiss and other students formed 
a radical faction and threatened to turn the move- 
ment in a direction which would lead away from 
religion, Reines founded the Mizrahi branch, now 
probably the strongest branch of the Zionist organ- 
ization in Russia. His personal influence helped to 
give the support of that powerful Orthodox body 
to the regular Zionist organization on the question 
of the East-African or Uganda project. 

Besides the above-mentioned work Reines pub- 
lished: notes on the “‘Edut bi-Yehosef” of his 
father-in-law (Wilna, 1866); "'Edut be-Ya‘akob,” 
on testimony (7b. 1872); *Sha'are Orah,” on Hag- 
gadah and Midrash (čb. 1886); *Orim Gedolim,” on 
Halakah (čb. 1887); “Nod shel Dema‘ot,” eulogies 
or funeral sermons (75. 1891); “Or Shib'at ha- 
Yamim” (b. 1896); “Orah we-Simhah” (with a 
preface explaining Zionism from the Orthodox point 
of view; čb. 1898); “Or Hadash ‘al Ziyyon,” a refu- 


-tation of the arguments which are advanced by the 


ultra-Orthodox against Zionism (5. 1902). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berdyczewski, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, ii. 228-234 ; 
Rubinstein, in Jewish Morning Journal, Feb. 4 and 5, 1904; 
Sokolov, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 108-109, Warsaw, 1890; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 804. 
E. C. P. Wr. 


REINES, MOSES: Russian scholar and author; 
born at Lida (where his father, R. Isaac Jacob Reines, 
was rabbi) in 1870; died there March 7, 1891. Moses 
Reines was the author of: “ Ruah ha-Zeman,” mate- 
rial for the history of Jewish culture in Russia (pub- 
lished in “Ozar ha-Sifrut,” vol. ii); “Nezah Yis- 
rael," on the persistence of the Jewish people, the 
colonization of Palestine, etc. (Cracow, 1890); * Ak- 
sanyut shel Torah," material for a history of the 
yeshibot in Russia (7b. 1890); “Dor wa-Hakamaw,” 
parti., twelve biographies of modern Jewish scholars 


(2b. 1890). 

SIRO RINGS Ha-Asif, vi.148; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post.2fendels. 
p. 3 
H. R. A. 8S. W. 


REINOWITZ, JACOB (REB YANKELE): 
Member of the London bet din; born at Wilkowisk, 
Poland, in 1818; died in London May 17, 1898. At 
twenty-eight years of age he was appointed rabbi 
in his native town, and held the office for thirty 
years. In 1876 he accepted the position of preacher 
to the Talmud Torah in London; and, attracting the 
attention of Chief Rabbi N. M. Adler by his learn- 
ing and labors in the East End, he became a mem- 
ber of the London bet din. 

“Reb Yankele ” is believed to have been the orig- 
inal of “Reb Shemuel" in Israel Zang wills “ Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, May 19, 1898. 
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REISCHER, JACOB B. JOSEPH (called also. | 
! nown in Germany. 


Jacob Back): Austrian rabbi: born at Prague; died 
at Metz Feb. 1783. He was the son of R. Joseph, 
author of * Gib‘ot ‘Olam,” and a pupil of R. Simon 
Spira of Prague, who gave him in marriage the 
daughter of his son Benjamin Wolf. RHeischer was 
dayyan at Prague, whence he was called to the 
rabbinate of Rzeszow in Galicia, deriving his name 
Reischer from that city, which is known as Reische 
among the Jews. He was subsequently called to 
the rabbinate of Anspach, and then occupied a sim- 
ilar position at Worms, from 1718 to 1719, when he 
“went to Metz, officiating there until his death. 
Reischer was the author of the following works: 
“Minhat Ya‘akob” (Prague, 1689 et seg.), commen- 
tary on the “Torat ha-Hattat? of Moses Isserles, 
with many refutations and amplifications; “Torat 
ha-Shelamim," commentary on the Yoreh De'ah, 
Hilkot “Niddah,” and 
on the *Kontres ha- 
Sefekot” of Shabbe- 
thai ha-Kohen, with an 
appendix containing 
eighteen responsa on 
various subjects (print- 
ed as the second part of 
the “ Minhat Ya'akob," 
ib. 1689 et seq.); “ Hok 
Ya‘akob,” commenta- 
ry on Orah Hayyim, 
Hilkot “Pesah,” first 
printed with the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim (Dessau, 1696); 
“Solet le-Minhah,” sup- 
plements to the “ Min- 
hat Ya‘akob” and the 
“Torat ha-Shelamim," 
first printed with the 
“Hok Ya‘akob” (dd. 
1696); “‘Iyyun Ya‘a- 
kob” (Wilmersdorf, 
1729), commentary on 
the “‘En Ya‘akob”; 
“Shebut Ya‘akob,” re- 
sponsa and decisions in 
three parts: part i. 
(Halle, 1709), with the 
appendix “Peer Ya'akob," containing novelle on 
{he treatises Berakot, Baba Kamma, and Gittin; part 
ii. (Offenbach, 1719), treatises on the rules “miggo” 
and “sefek sefeka”; part iii. (Metz, 1789), contain- 
ing also his “Lo Hibbit Awen be-Ya'akob,? a reply 
to the attacks of contemporary rabbis upon his 
“ Minhat Ya‘akob” and “Torat ha-Shelamim." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Jost's Annalen, 1840, p. 96; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 149-149; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. Jacob 
Back; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1248-1250; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, pp. 575-576. 
S. Je dis 
REITLINGER, FREDERICK: French ju- 
rist; born at Ichenhausen, Bavaria, June 18, 1836. 
He attended the Saint Anna College at Augsburg. 
After having pursued Talmudical studies under 
Abraham Geiger at Breslau, he studied law at the 
universities of Munich and Heidelberg, where he 
obtained his degrees. For several years Reitlinger 
X.—24 


Adrian Reland. 


pleaded in criminal cases, and acquired great re- 


In 1866 he went to Paris, and, having obtained an 
audience with the French emperor, Napoleon III., 
was requested by him to write a book upon coop- 
erative societies. The book was published the same 
year under the title “Les Sociétés Coopératives en 
Allemagne et le Projet de Loi Francais"; and on 
account of that work Napoleon granted Reitlinger 
what is called the * grande naturalisation," which 
may be obtained, after one year's residence, in con- 
sideration of some important services rendered to 
France. Reitlinger established himself as an at- 
torney in Paris in 1867, and soon became celebrated 
for his remarkable ability. He was chosen by Jules 
Favre to be one of his secretaries; and he stood in 
high esteem with President Grévy. During the 
Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) the Government of 
National Defense sent 
Reitlinger as special 
delegate to England 
and Austria; and to 
carry out this mission 
he had to escape from 
Paris ina balloon. He 
wrote a picturesque 
narrative of his voyage 
ina book entitled “ Une 
Mission Diplomatique 
en Octobre, 1870” 
(Paris, 1899). 

Reitlinger was the 
first to make known 
in France Schulze-De- 
litzsch's system of self- 
help; and his above- 
cited book upon coop- 
erative societies is still 
authoritative on that 
subject. Reitlinger is 
an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 

S. S. Man. 

RELAND, ADRI- 
AN: Dutch Chris- 
tian Hebraist and Ori- 
entalist; born at Ryp, 
near Alkmaar, Hol- 
land, July 17, 1676; died at Utrecht Feb. 5, 1715. 
He became professor at Harderwyk in 1699, but re- 
signed his appointment in the same year for the 
chair of Oriental languages at Utrecht. He studied 
Hebrew and rabbinics at Amsterdam. 

Reland’s publications were: “ Analecta Rabbinica 2 
(Utrecht, 1702) ; * Dissertationes Quinque de Nummis 
Veterum Hebreorum” (čb. 1709); and an introduc- 
tion to Alting's Hebrew grammar, together with an 
edition of the Book of Ruth with a rabbinical com- 
mentary (7. 1710). In his miscellaneous collection 
of dissertations he dealt with many topics of inter- 
est, asthe Samaritans, Persian words in the Talmud, 
etc. His chief works of Jewish interest, however, 
were his * Antiquitates Sacree Veterum Hebrzorum ” 
(ib. 1708), which went through no less than five edi- 
tions, and his * Palestina ex Monumentis Veteribus 
Illustrata," which was published in 1714 at Utrecht, 
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with cleven maps, and at Nuremberg in 1716. Both 
these works were fora long time the standard au- 
thorities on their respective subjects. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographie Universelle, 
' Real-Encye. 

T. Jd 

RELIGIÓSE WOCHENSCHRIFT FÜR 
GOTTGLAUBIGE GEMUTHER. Sce Per- 
ODICALS.. 

REMAINDERS AND REVERSIONS: In 
Anglo-American law the owner of property (espe- 
cially of land) may and often does grant or devise it 
- to one person for years or for life, and then to other 
persons forever, or consecutively to several persons 
for life. The estates or interests thus given to take 
effect after the first are known as “remainders”; 
but if the grantor or devisor does not exhaust his 
entire estate, the interest not disposed cf remains in 
him and his heirs, and this is known as a “rever- 
sion.” These words are unknown to the Jewish 
law; but the estates or interests which they desig- 
nate might arise under it to a limited extent. 

It has been shown in the article on ALIENATION 
AND ACQUISITION that "the owner of land may 
sell or give it fora term of years [free of rent] or 
he may sell or give its produce for a number of 
years”; and the difference between the two forms 
of grant has also been shown there. There seems to 
be no objection to a gift for life, though a sale of a 
life-estate might have been drawn into question, as 
a chance bargain. Here then is a reversion remain- 
ing in the original owner and his heirs. 

Maimonides (4 Yad,” Mekirah, xxiii., based on a 
short remark [D. D. 1484] in the Talmud), shows 
how such an estate may be given also in one or more 
fruit-trees, or in a dove-cot (the grantee for years 
having the broods), orin a beehive, orin ewes or cows 
(the grantee enjoying the fleeces and the lambs or 
calves), notwithstanding the objection that this dis- 
position of the unborn fledglings, the unmade honey 
or wax, ctc., looks like the grant of things not in 
existence, which is contrary to Talmudic principles. 

Perhaps the reversioner under some circum- 
stances—e.g., where, having given away only the 
produce, he retains some kind of possession— might 
sell his reversion; and it seems that he can always 
make a gift thereof * mortis causa " (which is simply 
what would in modern law be called a bequest by 
will); and in this way there might be created a re- 
mainder in fee after the particular estate for life or 
for years; but certainly there can be no successive 
life-estates, no “remainder for life,” because to create 
this there must be the grant of something not yet in 
existence; and this runs counter to first principles. 

W. B. L. N. D. 

REMAK (MOSES BEN JACOB CORDO- 
VERO): REM Safed and cabalist; born in 1522: 
died June 25, 1570. He belonged to a Spanish fam- 
ily, ia of Cordova, whence his name “ Cor- 
dovero.” After having studied rabbinical literature 
under the guidance of Joseph Caro, Cordovero at 
the age of twenty was iritiated by his brother-in-law 
Solomon Alkabiz into the mysteries of the Cabala, 
in which he soon became a recognized authority. 
A profound thinker, and well versed in Jud:o- 
Arabie philosophy, Cordovero devoted his activity 


` Herzog-Hauck, 


to speculative, strictly: metaphysical Cabala (nbzp 
rv y), and kept aloof from the wonder-wor king E 
practical Cabala (yl 3D) which was just then 
being propagated at Safed ‘by Isaac Luria, in whose 
cir cle of followers he moved. l 

In a series of works (see below), the most impor- 
tant of which is that entitled “ Pardes Rimmonim,” 
Cordovero endeavored to elucidate all the tenets of 
the Cabala, such as the doctrines of the sefirot, 

emanation, the divine names, the im- 
His port and significance of the alphabet, 
System. ctc. Quite original is Cordovero’s 
conception of the Deity set forth by 
him in his "Shi'ur Komah.” It is surprisingly 
identical with that taught later by Spinoza and 
there can be no doubt that the Dutch philosopher 
alluded to Cordovero when, in answer to the ques- 
tion addressed to him by his friend Oldenburg on 
the origin of his theory, he referred to an old Jew- 
ish philosopher (“ Epistola," pp. 21, 22). In descri- 
bing the relation of God to His creatures Cordovero 
expresses himself in the following terms: 

“ And the Holy One—blessed be He !—shines in the ten sefirot 
of the world of emanation, in the ten seflrot of the world of 
creation, and in the ten heavenly spheres. In investigating 
this subject the reader will find : that we all proceed from Him, 
and are comprised in Him; that our life is interwoven with 
His; that He is the existence of all beings; that the inferior 
beings, such as vegetables and animals, which serve us as nour- 
ishment, are not outside of Him; in short, he will discover that 
all is one revolving wheel, which ascends and descends—all is 
one, and nothing is separated from Him ” (**Shi*ur Komah,” ch. 
xxii.). 

But what relation can there be between the infi- 
nite, eternal, and necessary being and the corporeal, 
compounded world? Then, again, if nothing exists 
outside of God, how is tlie existence of tlie universe 
to be explained? Its creation at a certain definite 

time presupposes a change of mind on 


Relation the part of God; and this is inadmis- 
of Finite sible, for it is not possible to ascribe 

and to Him any change or alteration. 
Infinite. These problems Cordovero endeavors 


to solve in the * Pardes Rimmonim." 
The question how could the finite and corporeal 
proceed from God, who is infinite and incorporeal, 
is explained by him by the doctrine of concentra- 
tion of the divine light, through which the finite, 
which has no real existence of itself, appeared 
as existent. From the concentration of the divine 
light proceeded by a successive emanation the ten 
sefirot or the dynamic tools, through which all 
change takes place (“Sha‘ar ‘Azamot we-Kelim,” 
iv.). Great development is given in the * Pardes” 
to the question of the divine attributes. Cordovero 
not only adopts the Aristotelian principle that in 
God thinker, thinking, and the object thought of 
are absolutely united, but he posits an essential dif- 
ference between God's mode of thinking and that 
of man. 


** God's knowledge," says Cordovero, “is different from that 
of the creature, since in the case of the latter knowledge and 
the thing known are distinct, thus leading to subjects which are 
again separate from him. This is described by the three ex- 
pressions—cogitation, the cogitator. and the subject of cogita- 
tion. Now,the Creator is Himself Knowledge, the Knower, and 
the object known. His knowledge does not consist in the fact 
that He directs His thoughts to things without Him, since in 
comprehending and knowing Himself He comprehends and 
knows everything that exists. There is nothing which is not 
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united to Him, and which He dóes not find in His own sub- 
stance. He is the archetype of all existing things, and all things 
are in Him in their purest and most perfect form; so that the 
perfection of the creatures consists in the support whereby they 
are united to the primary source of His existence, and they sink 
down and fall from that perfect and lofty position in proportion 
to their separation from Him ? (* Pardes Rimmonim,” 55a). 

The “Pardes Rimmonim” consists of thirteen 

gates or sections, subdivided into chapters. It was 

first published at Cracow in 1591. A résumé of it 
was published, under the title “ ‘Asis Rimmonim," 
by Samuel Gallico; and commentaries on some 
parts of it were written by Menahem Azariah da 
Fano, Mordecai Prszybram, and Isaiah Horowitz. 
The original work was partly translated into Latin 
by Bartolocci (“ Biblia Rabbinica," iv. 281 e? seq.), by 
Joseph Ciantes (in ^De Sanctissima Trinitate Con- 
tra Judeeos,” Rome, 1664), by Athanasius Kircher 
(Rome, 1652-54), and by Knorr von Rosenroth (in 
“Kabbala Denudata,” Sulzbach, 1677). 

Other works of Cordovero are: ^ Or Ne‘erab” (Ven- 
ice, 1587; Cracow, 1647; Fürth, 1710), an introduc- 
tion to the Cabala; “Sefer Gerushin ” (Venice, 1548), 
cabalistic reflections and comments on ninety-nine 
passages of the Bible; “ Tomer Deborah” (Venice, 
1588), an ethical treatise; *Zibhe Shelamim ” (Lub- 
lin, 1618), cabalistic commentary on the prayers for 
Rosh ha-Shanah and the **Abodah ? of the Day of 
Atonement; “Tikkun Keri’at Shema'" (Prague, 
1615), onthe Srema‘; *Tikkun Lel Shebu‘ot we-Ho- 
sha‘na Rabbah ” (n.d.), prayers for the nights of Pen- 
tecost and Hosna‘na RABBAH; * Perush ha-Tefillah ” 
(n.d., n.p.), cabalistic commentary on the prayers. 

The unpublished works of Cordovero are: “ Eli- 
mah Rabba”; “Shi‘ur Komah " (MS. Benzion, No. 
18); “Sefer Or Yakar”; “Perush Sefer Yezirah "; 
“Perush ‘al Megillat Ekah”; “Perush ‘al ha- 
Torah”: “Perush ‘al Shir ha-Shirim”; * Be-Saba 
Ta'ama"; “Henezu ha-Rimmonim”; * Mebakkesh 
Adonai”; and * Tefillah le-Mosheh.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario (German transl.), p. 8; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 187; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1793; 
Ginsburg. The Kabbalah, p. 132; Finn, Sephardim, p. 307; 
Lindo, The Jews in Spain, p. 359; Jost, Gesch. des Juden- 
thums und Seiner Sekten, iii. 187 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. ix. 
414: Zunz, Z. G. p. 291; idem, Die Monatlstage, p. 85; 
David Kahana, in Ha-Shiloah, 1897, p. 90. 

d. ]. Dn. 

REMAK, ERNST JULIUS: German physi- 
cian; born at Berlin May 26, 1849; son of Robert 
Remak. He received his education at the univer- 
sities of Breslau, Berlin, Würzburg, Strasburg, and 
Heidelberg, and obtained the degree of M. D. in 1870; 
he took part in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. 
After serving as assistant in the department for 
nervous diseases at the Charité Hospital, Berlin, 
from 1873 to 1875 he established himself as a-neu- 
ropath in the German capital, where he became 
privat-docent in 1877, and professor in 1898. 

Remak has contributed more than fifty essays 
to the professional journals, and is the author of: 
" Grundriss der Elektrodiagnostik und Elektrothe- 
rapie für Praktische Aerzte," Vienna, 1895; “ Neuri- 
tis und Polyneuritis,” in Nothnagel’s “ Handbuch 
der Speziellen Pathologie und Therapie,” 25. 1900. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. | F.T.H 

REMAK, ROBERT: German physician: born 
at Posen July 26, 1815; died at Kissingen Aug. 29, 


` eob's dream, and the com- 


1865. He studied medicine at the University of 
Berlin, graduated in 1838, and settled in the Prus- 
sian capital From 1843 he was assistant at. the 
pathological department of the university, and in 
1847 received the “venia legendi?" from his alma 
mater. He was the first Jewish privat-docent in 
Prussia. In 1859 le became assistant professor. 

Remak contributed several important works to 
medical science, especially on the construction of 
nerve-tissue and on the treatment of its diseases. 
Among his many essays on this subject may be 
mentioned: “Vorläufige Mittheilung Mikrosko- 
pischer Beobachtungen über den Inneren Dau der 
Cerebrospinalnerven," in Müller's * Archiv," 1836; 
* Ueber die Zweifelhafte Flimmerbewegung an den 
Nerven,” 2b. 1841; “Ueber den Inhalt der Nerven- 
primitivróhre," db. 1845; “Ueber Extracellulare 
Entstehung Thierischer Zellen und über die Ver- 
mehrung Derselben Durch Theilung,” db. 1852; 
“Ueber Methodische Elektrisirung Gelühmter Mus- 
keln,” Berlin, 1855; “Galvanotherapie der Nerven- 
und Muskelkrankheiten;,? db. 1858-(translated into 
French by Morpain, 1860); * Ueber die Embryo- 
logische Grundlage der Zellenlehre," in Müller's 
“Archiv,” 1862. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lew. 
S. F. T. H. 


REMBRANDT (REMBRANDT HAR- 
MENSZOON VAN RYN): Dutch painter; born 
at Leyden July 15, 1606 or 1607; died at Amsterdam 
Oct. 8, 1669. He was a contemporary of Manasseh 
ben Israel, with whom he was on terms of intimate 
friendship and whose portrait he painted in 16495. 
and etched in 1654. In 1655 he etched four small 
ilustrations for Manas- 
seh’s * Piedro Gloriosa o de 
la Estatua de Nebuchad- 
nezzar” (Amsterdam, 
1655). The plates, which 
are preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum, ‘represent 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream, 
the visions of Ezekiel, Ja- 


bat between David and 
Goliath. 

For a long time Rem- 
brandt lived in Breedstraat 
in Amsterdam, near the 
Jewish quarter; and there 
he collected the ty pes and 
models which he used for 
his paintings of Biblical 
subjects and of the Jewish 
life of his time. As the 
earliest existing portraits of Jews and as the work 
of one of the greatest portrait-painters of all time 
they are both artistically and anthropologically im- 
portant. Following isa list of Rembrandt's works 
of Jewish interest, with the dates (approximate or 
actual) of the paintings and the galleries or collec- 
tions in which they are to be found (the works are 
enumerated in Biblical-historical sequence): 
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(From an etching by Rembrandt.) 


OLD TESTAMENT AND APOCRYPHAL SUBJECTS. 
(1) Abraham Entertaining the Angels (1636), St. Petersburg, 
Hermitage. (2) Abraham Receiving the Angels (1635), Vienna, 


1635: Charles T. Yerkes’ Collection, New York. 1616 : Royal Gallery, Berlin, 


1613-45 : The Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 1635-36: Buckingham Palace, London. 


PORTRAITS OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY JEWS BY REMBRANDT, 
(Reproduced by permission from Bode, “The Complete Works of Rembrandt,” Copyright by Charles Sedelmeyer, Paris.) 


1657; National Gallery, London. 1635: Duke of Devonshire’s Collection, Chatsworth. 


1661: Rudolf Kahn's Collection, Paris. 


1035: Hampton Court Palace. 


PORTRAITS OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY JEWS BY REMBRANDT, 
(Reproduced by permission from Bode, * The Complete Works of Rembrandt," Cepyright by Charles Sedeltneyer, Paris.) 
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Remnant of Israel 
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Schónborn-Buchheim Gallery. (8) The Dismissal of Hagar 
(1610), London, Victoria and Albert Museum. (4) The Dismissal 
of Hagar (1650), England, Earl of Denbigh's collection, Newn- 
ham Paddox. (5) Abraham's Sacrifice (1635), St. Petersburg, 


Hermitage. (6) Abraham's Sacrifice (1636), Munich, Pinaco- 
thek. (7) Rebekah and Eliezer (1684), Vienna, Schönborn- 


Buchheim Gallery. (8) Isaac Blessing Jacob (16036), England, 
Earl of Brownlow’s collection, Belton House, Grantham. (9) 
Jacob Wrestling with the Angel (1627), Berlin, Royal Gallery. 
(10) Jacob Seeing Joseph’s Bloody Coat (1650), London, Ear! of 
Derby’s collection. (11) Joseph’s Two Brothers Showing the 
Bloody Coat to Jacob (1650), St. Petersburg, Hermitage. (12) Jo- 
seph's Dream (1683), Amsterdam, Six collection. (18) Joseph 
Accused by Potiphar’s Wife (1651). (14) Joseph Accused by Poti- 
phar's Wife (1655), St. Petersburg, Hermitage. (15) Joseph Ac- 
cused by Potiphar's Wife (1655), Berlin, Royal Gallery. (16) Jacob 
Blessing the Sons of Joseph (1656), Cassel, Museum. (17) The 
Finding of Moses (1635), Philadelphia, John G. Johnson's col- 
lection. (18) Moses Breaking the Tables of the Law (1659), 
Derlin. Royal Gallery. (19) Samson's Wedding (1638), Dresden, 
Royal Gallery. (20) Samson and Deiilah (1636), Cassel, Mu- 
seum. .(21) Samson Threatening His Father-in-Law (1690), Ber- 
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ing His Father's Sight (1636), Brussels, Duc d'Aremberg's collec- 
tion. (13) The Angel Raphael and Tobias (1637), Paris, Louvre. 


SUBJECTS FROM JEWISII LIFE (IN CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE). | 


(44) Portrait of a Young Jew (1632), Vanas, Sweden, Count 
Wachtmeister’s collection. (45) Suppliant Before a Priest (1634), 
France, Bonnat Museum, Bayonne. (46) Rabbi with a White 
Turban (1635), England, Duke of Devonshire’s collection, Chats- 
worth. (47) Rabbiin High Turban (1635), London, Earl of Derby's 
collection, Derby House. (48) Rabbi in Fur Cloak (1685), London, 
King of England, Buckingham Palace. (49) Rabbi in a Wide 
Cap (1635), New York, Charles T. Yerkes’ collection. (50) Rabbi 
with a Flat Cap (1635), England, Royal Gallery, Hampton Court 


Palace. (51) Rabbi in a Broad Cap (1642), Paris, John Porge's 
collection. (52) Rabbi at à Study-Table (1642), Budapest, Na- 


(53) Head of Elderly Jew in Small Cap (1643), 
St. Petersburg, Hermitage. (54) Rabbi Seated, with Stick in 
Hand (1645), St. Petersburg, Hermitage. (55) Rabbi Seated, 
with a Gold Chain and Broad-Brimmed Cap (1645), Berlin, Royal 
Gallery. (56) Rabbi Seated, with Cane and Gold Chain ( 1645), 
Dresden, Royal Gallery. (57) Head of a Jew with Seanty Brown 
Beard and a Dark Cap (1645), London, Earl of Ellesmere's col- 


tional Gallery. 
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INTERIOR OF A SYNAGOGUE AT AMSTERDAM, 
(From an etching by Rembrandt.) 


(22) Samson Captured by the Philistines 
(23) The 


lin, Royal Gallery. 
(1628), Berlin, Emperor of Germany's collection. 


Blinding of Samson (1635), Vienna, Schénborn-Buchheim Gal- 


lery. (24) The Sacrifice of Manoah (1641), Dresden, Royal Gal- 
lery. (25) David Playing the Harp Before Saul (1680), Frank- 


fort-on-the-Main, Stádel Institut. (26) David Playing the Harp 
Before Saul (1665), The Hague, A. Bredius’ collection. (27) The 
Reconciliation Between David and Absalom (1042), St. Peters- 
burg, Hermitage. (28) Bath-sheba at the Bath (1654), Paris, 
Louvre. (29) Bath-sheba After the Bath (1613), The Hague, 
Baron Steengracht van Dinvenwoorde's eollection. (30) Ahasu- 
erus and Haman at Esther's Feast (1660), Moscow, Rumiantzoff 
Museum. (31) Haman Begging for Mercy Before Esther (1665), 
Bucharest, King of Rumania’s collection. (82) Fall of Haman 
(1665), St. Petersburg, Hermitage. (83) Jeremiah Mourning the 
Destruction of Jerusalem (1630), St. Petersburg, Count Sergei 
Stroganoff’s collection. (31) Feast of Belshazzar (1634), England, 
zarl of Derby’s collection, Knowsley House. (35) Daniel's Dream 
(1650), Berlin, Royal Gallery. (86) Susanna at the Bath (1647), 
Paris, Louvre. (37)Susanna atthe Bath (1637), The Hague, Royal 


Gallery. (38) Susanna and the Elders (1617), Berlin, Royal Gal- 
lery. (39) The Head of Susanna (1647), Paris, Léon Bonnat’s 


collection. (40) Tobit and His Wife (1650), England, Sir Fred- 
erick Cook's collection, Richmond. (41) Tobit Discovers His 
Wife’s Theft (1645), Berlin, Royal Gallery. (42) Tobias Restor- 


(58) Head of Elderly Jew in a Fur 
Cap (1645), Paris, Louvre. (59) Bust of a Bearded Jew (1646), 
England, Earl Cowper's collection, Panshanger. (60) Head of 
a Young Jew in Skull-Cap (1616), Berlin, Royal Gallery. (61) 
Jewish Doctor (Ephraim Hezekiah Bueno; see JEW. ENCYC. 
li. 422). (62) Head of a Young Jew with a Red Beard (1655), 
Philadelphia, John G. Johnson's collection. (63) Rabbi with 
Black Beard (1657), London, National Gallery. (64) Blind Jew 
(1657), Amsterdam, Royal Gallery. (65) Young Rabbi with 
Black Skull-Cap (1661), Paris, Rudolf Kahn’s collection. 


The following subjects painted by Rembrandt 
> * 
are known only in engravings: 
(67) Jewish Priest, engraved by Van 


lection, Bridgewaterhouse. 


(66) Jewish Merchant. 


Bergen. (68) Rabbi, engraved by G. F. Schmidt, Reedel, and 
Wright. (69) Rabbi, engraved by W. Baillie. (70) Rabbi, en- 


graved by Cooper, in the collection of the Duke of Buckingham. 
(71) Manasseh ben Israel at the Age of Thirty-five, painted in 
1615, engraved by J. G. Hertel. (72) Jewish Merchant (a copy 
of that in St. Petersburg), the so-called '* Manasseh ben Israel" 
inthe Schleissheim Gallery, engraved by Kellerhoven. (73) Jew 
(mezzotint), engraved by J. Stolker. (74) Abraham. (75) Lot. 
(76) Jacob. (77 and 78) Elisha. 


Well known, also, is a picture called the * Jewish 
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Bride,” in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land; but this work does not show any Jewish 
characteristics, and has received its popular name 
without reason. Another picture (also called by 
the same title), in the Lichtenstein collection at Vi- 
enna, is generally accepted as a portrait of Rem- 
brandt's sister (1632). A portrait of Rembrandt's 
futher, entitled “Philo, the Jew,” is in the Ferdi- 
nandeum ct Innsbruck (1680). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist. v. 38-39; Adler, A Homage to 
Moenassely ben Israel, in Transactions of the Jewish His- 
torical Society of England, 1893-94 ; Kayserling, Menasse 
ben Israel: Sein Leben und Wirken, in J ahrbuch für die 
Gesch. der Juden und des Judenthums, ii. 105, Leipsic. 1861 ; 
idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 10, s.v. Menasseh ben Israel; 
Bode, Studien zur Gesch. der Hollündischen Malerei, 
Brunswick, 1883; idem, Zhe Complete Works of Rembrandt, 
Paris, 1896; Rovinski, L’ suvre Gravé de Rembrandt, St. 
Petersburg, 1900: Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, 
New York, 1892; Lucien Wolf, Menasseh ben Israels Mission 
to Oliver Cromwell, London, 1901 (in which both of Rem- 
brandt’s pictures of Manasseh are reproduced). 


D. TT. XL 


REMENYI, EDUARD: Hungarian violinist; 
bom in Eged, Hungary, 1830; died at New York, 
May 15, 1898. ‘He studied under Bohm at the 
Vienna Conservatorium from 1842 to 1845. Ban- 
ished from Austria for participation in the Haun- 
garian Revolution of 1848, he went to the United 
States, where for five years he led the life of an 
itinerant player. After his return to Europe in 
1853 he sojourned fora time at Weimar, where he 
received the benefit of Liszt's instruction. In 1854 
he became solo violinist to Queen Victoria. He ob- 
tained his amnesty in 1860 and returned to Hungary, 
being soon afterward appointed soloist to the em- 
peror Francis Joseph. In 1865 he made a brilliant 
tour through France, Germany, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. From 1871 to 1877 he was in Paris, whence 
two years later he proceeded to London and then 
to the United States, Canada, and Mexico. A 
concert tour round the world was undertaken by 
him in 1886, in the course of which he visited Japan, 
China, Cochin-China, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Remenyi made numerous transcriptions of piano- 
forte pieces, such as Chopin’s waltzes, polonaises, 
and mazurkas, and pieces by Bach, Schubert, and 
others, all of which were published under the title of 
*Nouvelle Ecole du Violon." His best original 
composition is his violin concerto. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians; Riemann, 
Musik-Lexikon; Pallas Lexicon. 
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REMNANT OF ISRAEL (“she’erit Yisrael” 
or “she’ar”): Concept of frequent occurrence in the 
utterances of the Prophets, and closely interwoven 
in their peculiar construction of Israel’s history and 
destiny. The idea is indicated in the name of Isa- 
iah's son Shear-jashub (Isa. vii. 8). Israel, steeped 
in sin and disloyal to Yuwn, will be.severely chas- 
tised. The hostile nations, indeed, are the execu- 
tioners of a deep, divine plan (comp. Isa. x. 5). 
Many, even the greater part, of Israel will fall or be 

carried away. The remnant will be 

View saved and will return (Isa. x. 20, 21). 

of Isaiah. In Isaiah’s faith the impregnability of 
Jerusalem and the indestructibility cf 

Israel are unshakable and fundamental elements. 
His doctrine of the remnant is, in the main, 
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centered in them (Isa. x. £2, where the better read- 
ing would be Joy mim DN; forif, or since, " Y nwiu 
is with thee, O Israel,” as the sand by the sea will 
be Shear-jashub, the remnant that will repent and 
be saved). This remnant will no longer rely upon 
alliances with the surrounding nations, but upon 
Yuwu (Isa. x. 20). 

'l'he process by which this remnant is separated is 
likened to the gathering of grapes or the shaking of 
an olive-tree, the result being that some of the fruit 
is left. But though those who survive will be few 
in number, they shall be “called holy " (Isa. iv. 8, 
xvii. 6). 

Isaiah’s contemporary Micah (if the passages 
really belong to him; they have the appearance of 
being the utterances of latcr apocalyptic seers) pro- 
claims the same doctrine. Exiled Israel will still 
have a remnant free to influence, for good or evil, 
its surroundings, and this remnant will be gathered 
again (Micah ii. 12, v. 6, %). | 

Zephaniah (during the reign of Josiah) apparently 
identifies this remnant with the “meek " of the land. 
It has found a refuge and means of escape on the 
great and terrible day of judgment, and to it is 
promised the rulership of the Philistine coast-dis- 
tricts (Zeph. ii. 8, 7). This remnant “of the house of 
Judah” will be visited by Yuwn, and their captiv- 
ity will return. This “remnant of Yuwi’s people” 
will also despoil discomfited Ammon and Moab. 
In Zeph. ii. 9 this “she’erit” interchanges with 
“yeter goy ” in the second half. In the third chap- 
ter of Zephaniah, which, however, bears. every in- 
dieation of being post-exilic, the remnant of ]srael, 
“a poor and needy people" (Hebr.), is described as 
not committing iniquity, as speaking only the truth, 
and as living in blissful pastoral peace and security. 

Jeremiah makes most elaborate use of the theory. 
The prophet foresees that Judah is doomed to cap- 
tivity; but he is equally certain that a remnant will 
This remnant will have to endure much. 


survive. 
It will be gleaned as thoroughly as 
Applica- a vine (Jer. vi. 9). It is described 
tion by as “the remnant of my flock,” and 
Jeremiah. is promised restoration and increase 


(Jer. xxiii. 3). This remnant is the 
subject of a most fervent, but jubilant, prayer for 
succor (Jer. xxxi. 7). The remnant is the people of 
God (ib.). Jeremiah employs the phrase also in the 
sense of “those that escaped deportation” (Jer. xlii. 
15, 19). 

Ezekielis moved by the signs of destruction to 
ask whether *the remnant" of Israel will not be 
spared (Ezek. ix. 8. xi. 18). The context shows 
that for Ezekiel the phrase has the value of a tech- 
nical term connoting the congregation of Israel, the 
exiles; and in Haggai it has the same force, denoting 
the common people, the congregation, as distinct 
from the princes and priests (Hag. i. 12, li. 2). 

This congregation, or remnant, of Israel, accord- 
ing to the critical school, is identical with the Joyal 
Hasidim (the “meek,” the * poor”) so often referred 
to inthe Psalms, the martyrs during the Maccabean 
rebellion, the “servants of Yuwu,” who, when the 
Maccabean princes proved false, remained true to 
their God. Many of the passages attributed to 
Isaiah, Zephaniah, and Micah are assigned by the 
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critics to unknown writers of post-exilic and Macca- 
bean times (comp. Duhm, "Jesaia," 2d ed., p. 75, 
Gottingen, 1902). | 

The phrase *remnant of Israel" (*she'erit Yis- 
rael") has come to be a favorite name for Jewish 
congregations, as in the case of the oldest congre- 
gation in New York. 

J. E. G. H. 


RENAN, JOSEPH ERNEST (commonly 
known as Ernest Renan): French Semitic scholar 
and thinker; born at Tréguier Feb. 23, 1823; died 
at Paris Oct. 2, 1892. Destined for the priesthood, 
he felt in 1842, after the study of German philos- 
ophy and Semitic philology, that he was no longer 
able to continue his training for that office. His 
“ Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques,” pub- 
lished in 1855, founded his reputation as an Orien- 
talist, and especially attracted attention by his view 
that the Semitic peoples have a natural bent toward 
monotheism. A voyage to Syria (1861), undertaken 
for scientific purposes, prepared the way for his 
* Vie de Jésus ” (1863), in which, almost for the first 
time, a purely historical treatment was applied to 
the subject. This led to his suspension and final 
rejection from his professorship of Hebrew in the 
Collège de France, in which he was succeeded by S. 
Munk. 

henan's “ Vie de Jésus” was the first volume of a 
history of Christianity down to the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, which occupied his attention up to 1878. 
He had in the meantime been restored (1870) by the 
republic to his Hebrew professorship, and he de- 
voted himself for the rest of his life to a history of 
the people of Israel in five volumes, the last two, 
published posthumously, bringing it down to the 
common era and thus connecting it with his other 
series. In his history he adopted Ewald’s views of 
the sources of the Pentateuch, and regarded the 
Prophets somewhat as sublime socialists. In addi- 
tion, Renan published translations of Job (1859), 
Canticles (1860), and Ecclesiastes (1882). His * Mis- 
sion de Phénicie? (1874) is a valuable contribution 
to the history of Phenician civilization; and he was 
practically the founder of the “Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum,” for which he edited the first 
volume, on Phenician inscriptions. Further, he 
edited the sections on the French rabbis contributed 
to the "Histoire Littéraire de la France" (vols. 
xxviii., Xxxi.) by A. Neubauer, and made use of the 
latter's Talmudic knowledge both in his * Vie de 
Jésus? and in the subsequent volumes of his his- 
tory, being the first savant to do so. In 1883 Renan 
delivered in Paris two discourses, on “Le Judaïsme 
Comme hace et Comme Religion” and “Le Juda- 


isme et le Christianisme " respectively; he contrib- 


uted also to the * Revue des Etudes Juivos.? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Jacobs, in Academy, Oct. 5,1802; M. Darm- 


steter, Lifeof Ernest Renan, London, 1896; Lévy, La Syna- 
goke ct M. Renan (a reply to the Vie de Jésus), Lunéville, 


T. J. 
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REPENTANCE (Hebr. “teshubah”): The 
noun occurs only in post-Biblical literature, but itis 


See LANDLORD AND 


derived from the vocabulary of the Bible. Maimon- 
ides’ dictum, “ All the prophets preach repentance” 
(“ Yad,” Teshubah, vii. 5), echoes the opinion of 
Talmudic authority (Ber. 84b).—Biblical Data: In 
Biblicalas well as post-Biblical literature repentance 
is postulated as the indispensable condition on 
which the salvation and redemption of the people 
of Israel, as well as of every individual man, de- 
pend (Gen. iv. 7; Lev. iv., v. ; Deut. iv. 80, xxx. 2; 
I Kings viii. 88, 48; Hosea xiv. 2; Jer. iii. 19, xxxi. 
18, xxxvi. 3; Ezek. xviii. 30-82; Isa. liv. 22, lv. 
6-10; Joel ii. 12; Jonah ii. 10). 
The full meaning of repentance, according to Jew- 
ish doctrine, is clearly indicated in the term “teshu- 
bah" (lit. *return?; from the verb 
Scope and mw». Thisimplies: (1) All transgres- 
Function. sion and sin are the natural and inevi- 
table consequence of man's straying 
from God and His laws (comp. Deut. xi. 20-98; Isa. 
i. 4; Jer. ii. 18, xvi. 11; Ezek. xviii. 30). (2) It is 
man's destiny, aud therefore his duty, to be with 
God as God is with him. (3) It is within the power 
of every man to redeem himself from sin by reso- 
lutely breaking away from it and turning to God, 
whose loving-kindness is ever extended to the re- 
turning sinner. "Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don” (Isa. lv. 7; comp. Jer. iii. 12; Ezek. xviii. 32; 
Joel ii. 18). (4) Because “there is not a just man 
upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not ? (Eccl. 
vii. 20; I Kings viii. 46), every mortal stands in 
need of this insistence on his “return” to God. 
The Mosaic legislation distinguishes between of- 
fenses against God and offenses against man. In 
the first case the manifestation of re- 
Manifesta- pentance consistsin: (1) Confession of 


tions of  one'ssin before God (Lev. v. 5; Num. 
Re- v. 7), the essential part of which, ac- 
pentance. cording to rabbinical interpretation 


(Yoma 87b; Maimonides, 7/.c. i. 1), is 
the solemn promise and firm resolve not to commit 
the same sin again. (2) The offering of the legally 
prescribed sacrifice (Lev. v. 1-20): Offenses against 
man require, in addition to confession and sacrifice, 
restitution in full of whatever has been wrongfully 
obtained or withheld from one's fellow man, with 
one-fifth of its value added thereto (Lev. v. 20-26). 
If the wronged man has died, restitution must be 
made to his heir; if he has no hoir, it must be given 
to the priest who officiates at the sacrifice made for 
the remission of the sin (Num. v. 7-9). 

Other manifestations of repentance mentioned in 
the Bible are: pouring out water (I Sam. vii. 6; ac- 
cording to the Targumsymbolizing the pouring out 
of one's heart before God; comp. Yer. Ta‘an. 68d; 
Midr. Teh. exix.; Lam. ii. 19); prayer (II Sam. xii. 
16); self-affliction, as fasting, tearing the upper gar- 
ment, and wearing sackcloth; sitting and sleeping 
on the ground (I Kings xxi. 27; Joel ii. 18; Jonah 
iii, 5; Neh. ix. 1). The Prophets disparaged all 
such outer manifestations of repentance, insisting 
rather on a complete change of the sinner's mental 
and spiritual attitude. They demanded a regenera- 
tion of the heart, t.e., a determined turning from sin 
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and returning to God by striving after righteousness. 
“Q Israel, return unto the Lord thy God; for thou 
past fallen by thine iniquity. Take with you words, 

and return unto the Lord: say unto 

Prophetic him, Take away all iniquity, and ac- 

Con- cept us graciously: so will we render 
ception. as bullocks the offerings of our 
lips” (Hos. xiv. 1-2, Hebr.). “Rend 
your heart, and not your garments, and turn unto 
the Lord your God: for he is gracious and full of 
compassion, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy, 
and repenteth him of the evil” (Joel ii. 13, R. V.). 
“Cast away from you all your transgressions where- 
hy ye have transgressed ; and make you a new heart 
and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel?" (Ezek. xviii. 81; comp. Ps. li. and Jer. 
xxiv. 7). 
—_—Rabbinical View: All that the Bible teaches 
of repentance has been greatly amplified in rabbin- 
ical literature. Repentance is of paramount im- 
portance to the existence of this world, so that it was 
one of the seven provisions which God made before 
the Creation (Pes. 54a; Ned. 89b; Gen. R.i.), “The 
Holy One, blessed be His name, said to Elijah, ‘Be- 
hold, the precious gift which I have bestowed on 
my world: though a man sinneth again and again, 
but returneth in penitence, I will receive him’” 
(Yer. Sanh. 28b), “Great is repentance: it brings 
healing into the world”; “it reaches to the throne 
of God” (comp. Hos. xiv. 2, 5); “it brings redemp- 
tion” (comp. Isa. lix. 20); “it prolongs man’s life” 
(comp. Ezek. xviii. 21; Yoma 86a, b) “ Repent- 
ance and works of charity are man’s intercessors 
before God's throne” (Shab, 32a). Sincere repent- 
ance is equivalent to the rebuilding of the Temple, 
the restoration of the altar, and the offering of all 
ihe sacrifices (Pesik., ed. Buber, xxv. 158; Lev. R. 
vii.; Sanh. 48b). Sincere repentance is manifested 
when the same temptation to sin, under the same 
conditions, is ever after resolutely resisted (Yoma 
80b; “Yad,” Teshubah, ii. 1-2). “ He that confesses 
his sin and still clings to it is likened to a man that 
holds in his hand a defiling object; though he bath- 
eth in all the waters of the world he is not cleansed ; 
but the moment he casteth the defiling object from 
him a single bath will cleanse. him, as it js said 
(Prov. xxviii. 18): * Whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them [his sins] shall have mercy '" (Ta'an. 16a; 
“Yad,” Ze. ii. 8). 

Repentance is the prerequisite of all atonement 
(Yoma viii. 8; “Yad,” c.i. 1). The Day of Atone- 
ment derives its great significance only from the 
fact that it is the culmination of the ten penitential 

days with which the Jewish religious 


Pre- year begins; and therefore it is of no 
requisite avail without repentance (Yoma viii. 
of Atone- 8; Sifra, Emor, xiv.) Though man 

ment. ought to be penitent every day (Ab. 


ii. 10; Shab. 153a), the first ten days 
of every year are the acceptable time announced by 
the prophet (Isa. lv. 6): “Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found, call ye upon him while he is near" 
(R. H. 18a; “Yad,” le. ii. 6). Repentance and the 
Day of Atonement absolve from sins against God; 
from sins against our fellow man they absolve only 
When restitution has been made and the pardon of 
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the offended party has been obtained (Yoma 872; 

“Yad,” i.c. ii. 9). 

No man need despair on account of his sins, for 
every penitent sinner is graciously received by his 
heavenly Father and forgiven. “The Holy One, 
blessed be His name, said to Jeremiah: ‘Go, tell 
Israel that they return.’ Jeremiah told them. Said 
Israel: ‘ With what countenance shall we come be- 
fore God? Are not these hills and mountains, on 
which we served other gods, standing there? We 
are overwhelmed with shame.’ Jeremiah brought 
back to God what they had said. Again God said 
to Jeremiah: ‘Go, tell them, if ye return to me, do 
ye not return to your Father in heaven? As it is 
said, *For Iam a father to Israel, and Ephraim is 
my first-born " ' " (Jer. xxxi. 9; Pesik., ed. Buber, 
xxv. 165). Nor is it ever too late, even on the 
day of death, to return to God with sincere repent- 
ance (Kid. 40b; “ Yad,” Ze. ii. 1), for “as the sea is 
always open for every one who wishes to cleanse 
himself, so are the gates of repentance always open 
to the sinner” (Pesik., ed. Buber, xxv. 157; Deut. 
R. ii; Midr. Teh. lxiii), and the hand of God is 
continually stretched out to receive him (Pes. 119a; 
Deut. R. ii) Nay, the repentant sinner attains a 
more exalted spiritual eminence than he who has 
never sinned (Ber. 84b; “Yad,” Ze. vii. 4). It is 
therefore a grievous sin to taunt the repentant sin- 
ner by recalling his former sinful ways (B. M. 58b; 
“Yad,” Lc. vii. 8). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Teshubah; Hamburger, 
R. B. T. i. 201, ii. 96; Bacher, Ag. Index, s.v. Busse (Rana). 
K. M. SCHL. 
In Biblical Hebrew the idea of repentance is rep- 

resented by two verbs— “shub” (to return) and 

* niham ” (to feel sorrow; comp. Job xlii. 6, “I... 

repent in dust and ashes," aud Joel li. 14, “he will 

return and repent")—but by no substantive. The 
underlying idea has been adequately expressed in 

Greek by uerávoia, a word which denotes “change of 

mind and heart.” The idea, however, is peculiarly 

Jewish, so much so that its ethical force is lost in 

the Christian dogma of the atoning Christ (see the 

note of Franz Delitzsch quoted by Montefiore in “J. 

Q. R.” xvi. 219). In fact, where Paulinism speaks of 

a “saving grace” of God through Christ (see SAUL 

or Tarsts), Judaism emphasizes the redeeming 

power of teshubah, which is nothing else than man’s 
self-redemption from the thraldom of 

Power of sin. Wisdom says, “Evil pursueth 
Teshubah. sinners” (Prov. xiii. 21); Prophecy 

says, “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die” (Ezek. xviii. 20); but the Holy One, blessed be 

He, says, “Let the sinner repent and he will be par- 

doned ” (Yer. Mak. ii. 81d; Pesik. 158a). 

The entire history of mankind is accordingly 
viewed by the Rabbis in the light of repentance. 
“God waits for every sinner, be he as wicked as 
Pharaoh, until he repents? (Ex. R. ix. 9, xii. 1); He 
waits also for the heathen nations (Cant. R. v. 16; 
Weber's “Jüdische Theologie” [p. 67] misrepresents 
the facts) God waited before He destroyed the 
generation of the Flood, the generation of the build- 
ers of the Tower of Babel, the men of Sodom, and the 
Egyptians, giving them timeto repent (Mek., Beshal- 
lah, Shirah, 5; Gen. R. xxxii. 10, xxx viii. 13, xlix. 10= 
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11; Wisdom xii. 10-20). So God sent Abraham to 
lead the heathen world to repentance (Gen. R. xxx. 
5); and the Messiah, according to one rabbi, is called 
“Hadrak ” because he shall lead all mankind to re- 
pent of their sins before God (Cant. vii. 5, with 
referenee to Zech. ix. 1). 

“ All the prophets were preachers of repentance ” 
(comp. Jer, iv. 1; Isa. lv. 6), * but Hosea was most 
emphatic and persuasive” (Pesik. R. 44). Noah 


preached repentance to the generation of the Flood | 


(Sanh. 108a), and in the Sibyllines (i. 125-281) he is 
especially represented as “the preacher of repent- 
ance ” (Kypus uerávoíac) to the corrupt heathen world. 
Possibly the Greek and the Latin versions of Ben Sira 
(xliv. 16) have preserved the original form. “Enoch 

was a teacher of repentance to the 


Preachers heathen” (comp. Wisdom iv. 10), al- 
of Ee- though Philo (^ De Abrahamo," § 3) 
pentance. speaks of him as *a type of repent- 


ant sinner who changed from. a worse 
to a better mode of life” (comp. Gen. R. xxv.). A 
similar tradition, preserved only in Christianized and 
Mohammedanized forms (Vita Adw et Eve, ii. 15- 
22; Koran, surah vii. 57-76), regarded all the pred- 
ecessors and successors of Noah as preachers of 
repentance to their generations. Moses‘also preached 
repentance, promising the people redemption upon 
the condition that they would repent (Philo, “ De 
Execrationibus," £3 8-9; Pesily. R. 44, with reference 
to Deut. xxx. 2-3; comp. Lekah Tob «d loc.). 
All the great sinners in the Bible are presented in 
the Haggadah as types of repentance. Not Adam, 
who tried to cover his transgressions 


Great (Gen. iii, 12) and did not forthwith re- 
Types of pent, but Cain, who confessed and for- 
Re- sook his evil way (Gen. iv. 13-16); not 
pentance. Saul, who tried to cover his sin (I Sam. 


Xv. 14), but David, who confessed and 
forsook sin (II Sam. xii. 13), obtained mercy (Midr. 
Teh. c., with reference to Prov. xxviii. 183. Cain 
the transgressor was made *a sign" for repentant 
sinners (Gen. R. xxii.), and through him his father, 
Adam, learned of the efficient power of répentance 
(Midr. Teh. Le. ;;comp. Wisdom x.1) Thus Adam 
is described as a great penitent, devoting himself 
for weeks, together with Eve, to fasting and doing 
penance in the waters of Gihon, Tigris, or Jordan 
(Pirke R. El. xx.; Vita Ade et Eve, vii. 6-8). Ishmael 
likewise was repentant (B. B. 16b; Gen. R. xxx.). 

Other types of repentance for the haggadist were: 
Reuben (Pesik. 159b; Gen. R. Ixxxii. 12, Ixxxiv. 
18; comp. Shab. 55b; Test. Patr., Reuben, 1); Achan 
(Josh. vii. 1-20), who showed repentants the way 
by confession (Lev. R., with reference to Ps. 1. 28); 
David, who by his repentance has become a teacher 
and witness to all repentant sinners (‘Ab.. Zarah 4b- 
9a; Midr. Teh. xl. 2, li. 3; Tanna debe Eliyahu R. 
ii). Ahab is a type of repentance (Yer. Sanh. x. 
28b; Pesik. 160b); Manasseh is depicted in the oldest 
Midrash as the typical penitent sinner. Especially 
significant are his words in the Prayer of Manasses: 
“Thou, O Lord, . . . hast promised repentance and 
forgiveness to them that have sinned against Thee, 

. that they may be saved”; not “to the just, as 
to Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, which have not 
sinned against Thee; but. unto me that am à 


sinner ” (Yer. Sanh. Lc. ; Sanh. 108a, b; Pesik. 162a: 
see DIDASCALIA; MawassEH). Yokaniah (Pesik. 
162-168; Lev. R. x. 5) and Josiah (Shab. 56b) were 
repentant sinners. God endeavored to persuade Jero- 
boam I. to repent, but he refused to do so (Sanh. 
101a). However, heathen like Balaam repented 
(Num. R. xx. 15); Rahab the harlot became a peni- 
tent sinner(Tanna debe Eliyahu Zuta xxii.); and the 
men of Nineveh became types of repentance (Pesik. 
161a). God forgave the people of Israel the sin of 
the golden calf only that they might teach the 
world repentance (‘Ab. Zarah 4b). 

The tannaitic period also had, in Eleazar ben 
Durdaia, the type of a penitent sinner whose sin and 
repentance became an object of popular legend 
(Ab. Zarah 17b). In the amoraic period such types 
were furnished by Resh Lakish (Pirke R. El. xliii.), 
by Abba, the father of R. Jeremiah b. Abba, and by 
the exilarch *Ukban b. Nehemiah (Shab. 55b). 

Allare encouraged by God to repent excepting him 
who sins with the intention of repenting afterward 
(Yoma viii. 9; comp. AMON), or him who persists in 
his wickedness (Yoma 86b; Ex. R. xi. 2-3; Midr. 
Teh. i., end), Repentance is especially useless for 

him who by his teaching and example 
Nature of has caused others to sin (Ab. v. 26; 


Re- Sanh. 107b); hence the heavenly voice, 
entance. “All ye backsliding children repent, 
p à S ] 


except Aher” (Elisha b. Abuyah ; Hag. 
15a). Gehazi was not allowed to repent (Sotal 474). 
As long as man lives he may repent, but there is 
no repentance after death, only submissive accept- 
ance of God's punitive justice (eel. R. i. 15, vii. 
15; Pirke R. El. xliii.; Ruth R. i. 17; Shab. 82a; 
‘Er. 19a; Yalk., Isa. xxvi. 2). Wherefore R. Elie 
zer said: “Repent one day before death” (Ab. ii. 
10)—that is, every day (Shab. 153a; Eccl. R. ix. 8, 
where the parable of the wise and foolish servants 
by R. Johanan b. Zakkai is given in illustration). 
The righteous repent for every sin they have com- 
mitted (Ex. R. xxiii. 3); the disciple of the wise re- 
pents every night for his sin (Ber. 19a; Hag. 75a): 
so Israel is expected to repent in time in order 
to inherit the future life (Ex. R. xxiii. 11). The 
heathen, as a rule, do not repent (Pesik. 156a, b; 
comp. ‘Ab. Zarah 83a). “As long as the people are 
sin-laden they can not be God’s children; only when 
they have repented have they in reality become His 
children” (Sifre, Num. 112, with reference to Deut. 
xxxiii. 5; comp. Sifre, Deut. 308). 

The sinners who have repented are raised and 
placed among God's hosts (Yalk., Ps. xlv.) Re- 
pentance is notan outward act, as Weber (“Jüdische 
Theologie,” p. 261) endeavors to represent it, but an 
inner cleansing of the heart (Pesik. 161b). It must 
be perfectly sincere, true contrition, coupled with 
shame and self-reproach, and confession (Ber. 12b; 
Hag. 5a; Sanh. 48; Pesik. R. 83; Yer. Ta‘an. ii. 
65) A striking picture of such repentance is given 
by Eleazar b. Durdai'a (‘Ab. Zarah 17a) In the 
same sense repentanee is described in Psalms of 
Solomon, ix. 6-7, and is dwelt upon in Wisdom xi. 
23; xii. 10, 19; Book of Jubilees, v. 17. It is well 
analyzed by Philo, in * De Execrationibus,” § 8, as a 
feeling of shame and self-reproach which leads to a 
frank and sincere confession and a change of heart 
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andof conduct. * Through it Israel shall be accepted 
py God their Father and be gathered again from all 
quarters of the globe, the glory of God marching be- 
fore them ? (comp. Sanh. 97b; Tobit xiii. 6, xiv. 6). 
It is interesting to observe that the call for repent- 
ance which was manifested in Essene circles by 
bathing in water (see Gen. R. ii. 5; 
In Judaic Yer. Ta‘an. ii. 65d; comp. Adam’s 
Chris- penitence, mentioned above) is voiced 
tianity. in the synoptic Gospels and through- 
out Judaic Christianity (Matt. iii. 2, 
i. 17; Mark i. 15); in the fourth Gospel and 
throughout the Pauline writings repentance is 
superseded by rebirth in faith. In the Catholic 
Church contrition, confession, and satisfaction be- 
come parts of the sacramental act of “ poenitentia,” 
whereas the Protestant churches follow the Paul- 
ine teachings pure and simple (sec Herzog-Hauck, 
“Real-Eneye.” s.v. “ Busse”). 

Repentance occupies a very prominent position in 
all the ethical writings of the Middle Ages. Bahya 
ibn Pakuda devotes a special section to it in his 
*|fobot. ha-Lebabot"—the “seventh gate," called 
“Gate of Repentance.” Maimonides devotes the 
lust section of “Sefer ha-Madda*‘” and the first book 
of his “Yad ha-Hazakah " to the “Rules of Teshu- 
bah.” Isaac Aboab, in his “Menorat ha-Ma'or," 
has eighteen. chapters concerning repentance. No 


less elaborate are the more mystic writers on the 
same subject: Eleazar of Worms, in his ^ Rokeah ”; | 


Isaiah IIlorwitz, in his “Shene Luhot ha-Berit ”; 
Elijah de Vidas, in his “Reshit Hokmah”; and 
others. Some of these chapters were frequently if 
not regularly read by the pious every year, before 
or during the penitential day, to prepare the heart 
for the great Atonement Day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bousset, Religion des Judenthums, pp. 368 
el seq.; Claude Montefiore, Rabbinic Conceptions of Re- 
pentance, in J. Q. R. xvi. 200-257 ; Weber, Jüdische Theo- 
logie, Index. K. 
REPHAIM, VALE OF (D'Na3 pny): Fertile 

plainin Judah; the scene of David's battles with the 

Philistines (Isa. xvii. 5; II Sam. v..18 e£ seg., xxiii. 

13. According to II Samuel (L.c.), it must have 

been in the vicinity of Beth-lehem. The boundary- 

line between Judah and Benjamin ran across a hill 

at its northern end (Josh. xv. 8; xviii. 16 [R. V.]: 

hence it must have been situated to the west or 

southwest of Jerusalem and in the vicinity of Daal- 
perazim (II Sum. v. 20). Eusebius erroneously 

places it north of Jerusalem (* Onomasticon,” p. 288), 

while Josephus more correctly locates it between 

Jerusalem and Beth-lehem (* Ant.” vii. 12, § 4). Since 

thesixteenth century the plain Al-Dak ‘ah, which lies 

southwest of Jerusalem, and the eastern part of 
which is crossed by the road leading from Jerusalem 
to Deth-lehem, has been identified, with entire proba- 
bility, with the plain of Rephaim. 'The eastern 
edge of this vale, sloping toward the west, forms 
the watershed between the Jordan and the Mediter- 
ranean. It is drained through the Rose Valley 

(Wadi al-Ward). It extends southward from the 

ralley of Hinnom to the mountain of the monastery 

Mar Elyas, a distance of about one hour, and is ap- 

proximately half as wide. The German colony 


Rephaim is now settled there. 


E. G. IH. I. Br. 
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Repentance 
Representative Themes 


REPHIDIM: Place on the edgeof the desert of 
Sin, where the children of Israel encamped after 
crossing that desert. The people suffered there from 
lack of water; they complained, and Moses smote 
water from the rock. Moses named the place “ Mas- 
sah and Meribah" (Ex. xvii. 1-7). In the parallel 
account, Num. xxi., the place where this occurred 
is not Rephidim, but Kadesh. At Rephidim Ama- 
lek attacked Israel from behind. Modern research 
(Ebers, Leprius, and others) places it in the north- 
western part of the Wadi Firan. According to 
Robinson (“ Researches,” i. 179), Rephidim is in the 
narrow gorge of Al Watiyyah in the great Wady 
al-Shaikh. Ro 

J. S. O. 

REPLEVIN. See ALIENATION AND ACQUISI- 
TION. | 

REPRESENTATIVE THEMES: Anticipa- 
ting in some measure the modern use of the leitmo- 
tif, the cantors of the synagogües, as soon às the 
traditional material of their chants was fixed (by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century), introduced 
and extended the practise of turning the attention 
of the worshipers to a sentiment connected with an- 
other service, to a passage in the ritual of anothér 
day, or to the approach of a sacred occasion, by the 
quotation of a snatch of melody from the traditional 
music of such occasion. In the Sephardic tradition 


the practise has chiefly proceeded in the direction of 


quoting melodies from one service in the course of 
another. Forexample, in the Additional Service of 
the NEw-Y Ean the prayer * ITa- Yom Harat *Olam," 
which is chanted after the brief sounding of the 
Suoran has proclaimed the close of each of the three 
sections of the service, is sung first to the melody 
(see Niecux) of SHoreT Korn mna-AnEZ, the spe- 
cial hymn in the earlier part of the morning serv- 
iče of the day; the second time to the melody of 
ADONAI BEKOL Suoram, which hymn precedes the 
sounding of the complete sequence of shofar-calls 
that follow the reading of the Law; and the third 
and last time to the melody of *Leshoni Bonanta,” 
the GesiuM hymn which is to be again heard on the 
eighth day of Tabernacles, at the close of the series 
of autumn festivals. Otherexamples of the Sephar- 
dic practise of melodic quotation have been noted 
in connection with ADON 'Oraw; EN KELOHENU; 
KaAppisi; ODEKA; YIGDAL. 

The use of representative themes by the cantors 
of the Ashkenazim is far wider and more varied. 
Certain melodies have come to be traditionally re- 
garded as typical of days and seasons. Such melo- 
dies are substituted for the usual final strain of a 
Kaddish, or are chanted to the words which actually 
allude to a coming sacred celebration, or are substi- 
tuted on the Sabbath within a festival for the airs 
employed during the course of the year or on other 
special occasions. The melodies customarily util- 
ized by the present generation as representative 
themes are enumerated under Harrer and Mr-Ka- 
MOKAN, and their use is there explained (comp. also 
Gesnem and Kappisn).  ]low shorter extracts 
from a melody associated with another text are used 
to turn the thought to the sentiment of that text 
has been shown under Az Sursu ME'or and Kor 
NIDRE. 


Reptiles 
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The Polish school of hazzanim has developed a 
further use of the leitmotif, more nearly correspond- 
ing to its function in the modern orchestra, and 
has employed short typical phrases, associated with 
the Atonement services especially, in varying com- 
bination, particularly with reference to the conclu- 
sion of a musical sentence, in order to graduate, with 
the progress of the fast-day itself, the shade of devo- 
tional expression between humiliation, resignation, 
hope, and confidence. The transcription of the 
shorter hymn-tunes given under NE'rLAm will afford 
some indication of the manner in which this object is 
attained. The general idea is but an application 
of that modal feeling underlying synagogal music 
since the days of the Temple, which has consistently 
prompted the esthetic association of some definite 
Species of song with each peculiar occasion (see 
CANTILLATION; Music, SYNAGOGAL). . 

A. E. 


REPTILES (“remes,” “sherez ”): In the Biblical 
account of creation the “creeping things” are di- 
vided into the “moving” creatures of the sea (Gen. 
i. 20) and “everything that creepeth upon the 
ground” (Gen. i. 25). As a group parallel to the 
“beasts” and the “fowls of the air” they are indi- 
cated by the word *remes" in Gen. vi. 7 and else- 
where. 

'The Talmud uses, for the amphibia and small ani- 
mals, the generic terms *rehesh ” (moving things), 
“sherez” (creeping things), and “shekez” (things 
which arouse disgust; Hul. 10a, 126b; Nid. 21a). 
But small mammals also, as the weasel, mouse, 
hedgehog, and mole, are sometimes comprised under 
the word “sherez” (comp. Shab. 107a e£ seg.). Mai- 
monides (“ Yad,” Ma'akalot Asurot, ii., $$ 12 et seq.) 
makes the following distinction: “ Sherez ha-mayim ” 
are creatures not belonging to the fish tribe, but yet 
living in the water (leeches, seals, etc.); “romes ‘al 
ha-arez” are the parasitic organisms which arise 
from the decomposition of foreign substances (intes- 
tinal worms, dung-beetles, etc.); while “shorez ‘al 
ha-arez " are the creatures produced by the “ genera- 
tio propagativa.” <All reptiles are poisonous, but 
only the snake is deadly (‘Ab. Zarah 81b) A 
characteristic common to all creeping things is that 
the white and the yolk-in their eggs are not sepa- 
rated (Hul, 64a), “See also ABOMINATION; CREEP- 
ING THINGS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 245 ; Lewysohn, Zoolo- 
gie des Talmuds, pp. 4, 218 


E. G. H. I. M. C. 
RESCISSION. See JUDGMENT. 
RESH (4): Twentieth letter of the Hebrew 


alphabet, perhaps so called because the shape of the 
letter in the Phenician alphabet (see ALPHABET) re- 
sembles the form ofa head (Hebr. *rosh ? ; Aramaic, 
*resh? ). In pronunciation itis a palatal liquid sub- 
stantially identical with the English *r." It is al- 
lied to Sand 5, and sometimes interchanges with 
them (thus, in later Old Testament books * Nebu- 
chadnezzar" is found instead of the proper form, 
"Nebuchadrezzar"). It is occasionally employed 
to form quadriliterals from triliterals; but it has no 
other formative use. In Aramaic it sometimes rep- 
resents the resolution of a dagesh forte, as in pwns 


for pwa. With rare exceptions it does not receive 
dagesh forte. Asa numeral, it has, in later times, 
the value 200. 

m. I. Br, 


RESH GALUTA. See ExInancn. 


RESH KALLAH: The highest officer, except 
the president, in the academies of Sura and Pumbo. 
dita. In each of the two schools there were seven 
* reshe kallah,” who sat in the first row (called * dą- 
rakamma ?), facing the gaon. According to the ex- 
planation of Nathan ha-Babli, they were called 
* reshe kallah ” because each of them was set above 
ten members of the Great Sanhedrin, which was 
modeled on that of Jerusalem. But the term is 
really derived from the so-called * kallah ? months 
(Adar to Elul), since it was their duty in the first three 
weeks of each of these months to explain to tlie stu- 
dents the subjects which the gaon had selected for 
his lectures during the following half-year. Onthe 
installation of an exilarch a resh kallah read from 
the Bible immediately after a new resh galuta, and 
a resh kallah on his death was succeeded by his son, 
even if the latter was still a minor. In the year 935 
a blind resh kallah restored peace between the ex- 
ilarch David b. Zakkai and the gaon Kohen Zedek. 
Bar Mar Rab Samuel and Mar Rab Amram, both 
relatives of Sherira, are given the title of resh kallah. 
The liturgical prayer * Yekum Purkan," dating 
from that time, mentions these officials. Their 


. names occur in the beginning of every geonic re- 


sponsum, together with those of the “haberim ” and 
the “allufim.” Rashi explains the word * kallah "in 
his commentary on Berakot 6b (comp. KALLAN). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nathan ha-Babli, in Neubauer, M. J.C. ii. 87; 
Weiss, Dor, iv. 3, 120, 137, 328; Gratz, Gesch. iv. 298, v. 122; 
Letter of Sherira, in Neubauer, Anecdota, i. 40. : 
W. B. S. O. 


RESH LAKISH. See SIMEON BEN Laxrism. 
RESIDENCE. See DOMICIL. 
RESPONSA. See SHE’ELOT U-TESHUBOT. 


RESPONSES: The congregational answers to 
the utterances of the officiant. These were origi- 
nally what the responses to the benedictions of those 
private individuals who are called to the reading of 
the Law still remain—mere loud acclaims.. But 
with the introduction of the four-part choir in the 
early nineteenth century some set form of response 
became necessary. The “singer” and “bass,” who 
had previously been employed to accompany the 
HAzzZAN with a vocal obligato, had usually re- 
peated * Baruk Hu u-Baruk Shemo” (comp. BARUK 
SHE-AMAR) and “Amen” to the melody a moment 
before chanted by the soloist, even as they echoed 
his song, or imitated it at other intervals, in the 
course of the passages which were not benedictions. 

Traditional material for these particular responses 
was accordingly indicated; but not for others, such 
as those in the Kaddish or “Ken Yehi Razon” in 
the priestly blessing. In the former case these “ me- 
shorerim ” (vocal aecompanists; see Music, SYNA- 
GOGAL) had also certainly joined in; but the melo- 
dies chanted were by no means so generally adhered 
to as those of the prayers which-closed with a bene- 
diction, the motives of which had been anciently 
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cepted as traditional by all the congregations 
vllowing each rite. Consequently, save only in 
esponses such as the “Yehe Shemeh Rabba” on 
he penitential evenings, when the melody of the 
weceding prayers was continued in the Kaddish, or 
m other such occasions when the congregants at 
aree chanted along with the cantor, as is still so 
vequently the practise among the Sephardim, no 
»eneral line for the structure and detail of the choral 
esponses had been indicated. 

It was here that great service was rendered by 
sulzer, who set down such responses as tradition 
suggested, and first adequately provided a complete 
:orpus of choral refrains, by composing the lacking 
sumbers himself. The rationale of this corpus has 
lisappeared in the Reform synagogues, where the 
service is no longer entirely intoned by a precentor; 
mt it still permeates the devotions of the Conserva- 
ive congregations, and its influence is felt even 
n the choirless synagogues of small communities. 
Where, however, of recent years the reaction to- 
ward the resuscitation of older and more character- 
stic traditional melodies for choral rendering has 
seen evident, the new responses framed by Sulzer 
ind his school, which perceptibly exhale the Neo- 
^utholie flavor of much of their music, have often 
been replaced by phrases built up, like the old re- 
sponses to the benedictions, on the material afforded 
by the Hazzanur. In this reversion to antique 
solor, anticipating the more recent corresponding 
ulvocacy of the older music of the Catholic Church 
ny its ecclesiastical heads, Louis LEWANDOWSKI is 
ı chief figure. 

The great collection of responses, given in their 
iturgical position, in A. Baer's “ Ba‘al Tetfillah, oder 
ler Praktische Vorbeter" (Göteborg, 1877,. and 
Frankfort, 1883), is exhaustive as regards the con- 
vregational tradition and its modern practise among 
the Ashkenazim. The harmonized choral responses 
sf the same rite are collected in Cohen and Davis’ 
‘Voice of Prayer and Praise” (London, 1899), with 
umost equal fulness, in seventy-one numbers, sixty- 
me of which are based on the traditional intona- 
tions of the prechoral period. The responses of the 
Sephardim remain to be published. 

A. F. L. C. 

RESPONSES TO BENEDICTIONS: Any 
portion of the liturgy which begins with the words 
" Blessed be Thou, O Lord ”(“ Baruk attah Adonai "), 
or which ends with an abstract of itself introduced 
by these words, or which both begins and ends thus, 
is known as a benediction (* berakah ?). When it 
is rend aloud by a leader, for instance, at publie serv- 
ice at which ten or more men are met, or when grace 
is said where three or more men have eaten to- 
gether, or even where the master of the house pro- 
nounces the sanctification (^ Kiddush ”) of Sabbath or 
of a festival before his wife and children, the congre- 
cation or company answers “ Amen ” at the end of 
each benediction, The meaning of this word is 
“true” or “truly”; but its use in the Greek of the 
New Testament indicates that at this early age it 
was deemed to be technical and untranslatable. 

The origin of this sort of response can be traced 
back to the double * Amen ” at the end of the first, 
second, and third books of Psalms; e.g., “ 3lessed be 
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the Lord forever, Amen and Amen.” The Mishnal 
(Ber. viii. 8) fully recognizes an established custom 
when it warns the faithful that while they may 
boldly say * Amen," thus giving assent to any bera- 
kah pronounced by an Israelite, they must not so 
respond to the benediction of a Samaritan unless they 
have heard every word of it. A Babylonian teacher 
(Ber. 45a) warns those who respond not to cry out 
* Amen" louder than the leader has recited the 
benediction; for the Psalmist says (xxxiv. 4 [A. V. 
3]), “ Magnify the Lord with me." 

After the third benediction in grace after meal, 
the word “Amen” is spoken by those who recite 
the benediction along with it (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 188, 1). This custom originated as a hint 
to working men eating at the master’s table, that 
they might leave without staying for the less obli- 
gatory fourth benediction (see Ber. 46a). In the 
Temple, however, when a benediction was pro- 
nounced, the response, on the authority, itis claimed, 
of Neh. ix. 5, was “Blessed be the name of His 
glorious kingdom forever and ever,” as related 
in Yer. Ber. ix. 5, and repeated thence in Berti- 
noro’s commentary. 

It is the present usage (though one unsupported 
by anything in the Talmud or the codes, or in any 
of the older works on the liturgy), when the leader 
has pronounced the words “Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord,” for the bystanders to chime in with “ Blessed 
be He and blessed be His name” (* Baruk hu u-baruk 
shemo”). Sulzer and other masters of modern syn- 
agogal music have phrased this response for their 
choirs. The advocates of this custom base its prac- 
tise on Deut. xxxii. 9—* When I call on the name 
of the Lord, ascribe ye greatness to our God”; 
the Sifre ‘ad loc.) makes this verse the authority 
for other well-known responses, but not for this. 
The opponents of the custom point out that its 
origin is not only cabalistic, but that it was de- 
vised by the followers of Shabbethai .Zebi in his 
honor, the letters of the words in question having 
the same numerical value (814) as the name of the 


false Messiah. See AMEN. 
A. L. N. D. 


RESTRAINT OF PERSONS. See Dunrss. 


RESTRAINTS ON ALIENATION: Re- 
straints on the power to sell or encumber land are 
known to many systems of jurisprudence. The in- 
stitution of the year of jubilee (see SABBATICAL 
YEAR), as set forth in Lev. xxv. 8-98, is the most 
rigid restraint upon the free disposition of land. It 
applied to the Holy Land only, and in its full force 
to farming and grazing land solely ; for houses within 
a walled city, if sold by the owner, could be redeemed 
only withina year. After the lapse of a year the sale 
became absolute. Houses in the open country or in 
villages were redeemable forever, and reverted in 
the year of jubilee to the formerowner. The houses 
in the cities allotted to the Levites and priests were 
also inalienable, as they were the only heritage of 
the Levites. 

The weighty sentence in the above-cited passage 
is: “The land shall not be sold in perpetuity; for 
the land is mine? (verse 23). However, the Talmud 
in one place surmises that a sale of land fora term 


Resurrection 


of sixty years would have been valid even while the 
institution of the jubilee was still in force (B. M. 
79a); but this is only a surmise, as the jubilee had 
not been observed at any time during the second 
commonwealth. Indeed, to sell for a term reaching 
for ever so short a time beyond the next year of ju- 
bilee is as much a violation of the letter of the law 
as an absolute sale. | 

According to the Talinud, the institution fell into 
disuse many years before the destruction of the 
First Temple, though instances of the purchase of 


land by the nearest agnate of the inheriting owner 
are certainly found as late as Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 
6-25), in full accord with the ruies laid down in Lev. 


XXV. 

Land, either in Palestine or elsewhere, may be 
. freely sold by the owner without any regard to the 
law in Leviticus; only persons less than twenty 
years old are not competent to sell inherited land 
(Git. 65a) nor make a gift “mortis causa” of such 
lands (see INFANcy). But restraints upon aliena- 
tion such as are so often contrived by English and 
American conveyancers in wills and marriage settle- 
ments for the purpose of tying up an estate in the 
donor's or testator's family are wholly unknown to 
the Talmud jurisprudence. As has been shown 
under ALIENATION, à conveyance can restrict the 
title only so far as to give a life-estate to the first 
taker, but can not create after such life-estate either 
a vested ora contingent remainder. Moreover, after 
the life of the taker the estate must revert to the 
grantor aud his heirs, 

E. C. L. N. D. 

RESURRECTION.—Biblical Data: Like all 
ancient peoples. the early Hebrews believed that the 
dead go down into the underworld and live there a 
colorless existence (comp. Isa. xiv. 15-19; Ezek. 
xxxii. 21-380). Only an occasional person, and he 
an especially fortunate one, like Enoch or Elijah, 
could escape from Sheol, and these were taken to 
heaven to the abode of Yuwn, where they became 
angels (comp. Slavonic Enoch, xxii.) In the Book 
of Job first the longing for a resurrection is ex- 
pressed (xiv. 18-15), and then, if the Masoretic 
text may be trusted, a passing conviction that 
such a resurrection will occur (xix. 25, 960). The 
older Hebrew conception of life regarded the nation 
so entirely as a unit that no individual mortality or 
immortality was considered. Jeremiah (xxxi. 29) 
and Ezekiel (xviii.) had contended that the individ- 
ual was the moral unit, and Job’s hopes are based 
on this idea. 

A different view, which made a resurrection un- 
necessary, was held by the authors of Ps. xlix. and 
lxxiii., who believed that at death only the wicked 
went to Sheol and that the souls of the righteous 
went directly to God. This, too, seems based on 
views analogous to those of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
and probably was not widely held. In the long run 
the old national point of view asserted itself in the 
form of Messianic hopes. These gave rise to a be- 
lief in a resurrection in order, that more might share 
in the glory of the Messianic kingdom. This hope 
first finds expression in Isa. xxvi. 19, a passage 
which Cheyne dates about 884 m.c. The hope was 
cherished for faithful Israelites. In Dan. xii. 1-4 
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(about 160 B.c.) a resurrection of “many . . , that 
sleep in the dust” is looked forward to. This res. 
urrection included both righteous and wicked, for 
some will awake to everlasting life, others to 
“shame and everlasting contempt.” 

In Extra-Canonical Apocalypses: In the 
earliest part of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch (i.- 
xxxvi.) there is a great advance on the conceptions 
of Daniel, although the book isof earlier date. Ch, 
xxii. contains an elaborate description of Sheol, 
telling how it is divided into four parts, two of 
which receive two classes of righteous; the others, 
two classes of wicked. Of these, three classes are 
to experience a resurrection. One class of the wicked 


has been already judged and has received its pun- 
ishment. In II Maccabees the belief that all Israei- 
ites will be resurrected finds expression (comp. vi. 26, 
vil, 9-86, and xiv. 46). Inthenext Enoch apocalypse 
(Ethiopic Enoch, Ixxxiii.—xe.), composed a few years 
after Daniel, it was thought that only the righteous 
Israelites would experience a resurrection. That 
was to be a bodily resurrection, and the body was to 
be subsequently transformed. This writer realized 
that the earth was not a fit place for Yuwn’s perma- 
nent kingdom, and so the conception of a heavenly 
Jerusalem appears, of which the earthly Jerusalem 
city is the prototype. : 

Against these views some of the later psalmists 
uttered a protest, declaring that a resurrection was 
impossible (comp. Ps. Ixxxviii. 10, cxv. 17). In 
spite of this protest, however, the idea persisted. 
The next Enoch apocalypse (Ethiopie Enoch, xci.- 
civ.) looked for a resurrection of ‘the righteous, but 
as spirits only, without a body (comp. ciii. 8, 4). A 
later Enoch apocalypse (Ethiopic Enoch, xxxvii.- 
lxx.) expresses the conviction that both the right- 
eous and the wicked will be raised (comp. li. 1, 2; 
lxii. 15, 16), and.that the spirits of the righteous will 
be clothed in a body of glory und light. 

The author of the Slavonic Book of Enoch (Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch, xxii. 8-10) believed in a 
resurrection of spirits, without a body. He never- 
theless believed in-a spiritual body, for he describes 
the righteous as clothed in the glory of God. The 
authors of the Book of Jubilees and the Assumptio 
Mosis believed in a resurrection of the spirit only, 
without a body (comp. Jubilees, xxiii. 81 et al., and 
Assumptio Mosis, x. 9). 

All these believed that the soul would sleep in 
Sheol till the judgment, but several Alexandrian 
writers about the beginning of the common cra 
held, like Ps. xlix. and lxxiii., that the spirits of the 
righteous entered on a blessed immortality immedi- 
ately at death. "This was the view of the author of 
the Wisdom of Solomon (iii. 1-4; iv. 7, 10, et ai.), of 
Philo, and of IV Maccabees. Finally, the scope of 
the resurrection, which in previous writers had been 
limited to Israel, was extended in the Apocalypse 
of Daruch and in II Esdras to include all mankind 
(comp. Baruch, xlix.-li. 4; II Esd. vii. 82-87). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine — 

of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Christiai- 

ity, London, 1899. 

E. €; G. A. B. 


Resurrection is asserted in all the Apocryphal 
writings of Pharisaic origin (comp. II Macc. vii. 9- 
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36, xii. 48-44), where arguments against Sadducean 
Israel are presented (Book of Jubilees, xxiii. 30; 
Test. Patr., Judah, 25; Ae Miun, 10; Benjamin, 10; 
Vita Adee et Evæ, xiii.; Sibyllines, ii. 85; Enoch, 
li. 1-2; Apoc. Baruch, xxx. 1-5, ].-li.; II Esd. vii. 
32: Psalms of Solomon, iii. 16, xiv. 13), and in the 
]Iellenistic writings (see Wisdom iii. 1-9, iv. 7, v. 
16, vi. 20; IV Macc. ix. 8; xiii. 16; xv. 2; xvii. 5, 
18; xviii. 28). Immortality of the soul takes the 
place of bodily resurrection. Rabbinical arguments 
in favor of resurrection are given in Sanh. 90b-92h, 
from promises made to the dead (Ex. iv. 4; Deut. 


xi. 9 [comp. Mark xii. 18]; Num. xviii. 28; Deut. 
iv. 4, xxxi. 16, xxxii. 39), and from similar expres- 


sions in which the future tense is applied to the 
future life (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxiii. 6; Josh. viii. 
30; Ps. Ixxxiv. 5 [A. V. 4]; Isa. lii. 8); also in Hul. 
142a, from promised rewards (Deut. v. 16, xxii. 17). 
which so frequently are not fulfilled during this life 
(Der. 16b; Gen. R. xx. 26). Arguments are drawn 
from the grain of wheat (Sanh. 90b; comp. I Cor. 
xv. 35-88), from historical parallels—the miracies 
of revival wrought by Elijah, Elisha, and Ezekiel 
(Lev. R. xxvii. 4). —and from a necessary conception 
of divine justice, body and soul not being in a position 
to be held to account for their doings in life unless, 
like the blind and the lame man in the parable, they 
are again brought together as they were before 
(Sifre, Deut. 106; Sanh. 91a, with reference to Ps. 
l. 4). 

The Sadducees denied the resurrection (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 1, & 4; edem, “ B. J.” ii. 8, $ 14; Acts 
xxiii. 8; Sanh. 90b; Ab. R. N. v.) All the more 
emphatically did the Pharisees enunciate in the lit- 
ursy (Shemoneh 'Esreh, 2d benediction; Ber. v. 2) 
their belief in resurrection as one of their funda- 
mental convictions (Sanh. x. 1; Comp: Abot iv. 22; 
Sotah ix. 15). 


Both the Pharisees and the Sms beltesed in 


the resurrection of the body, Josephus' philosophical 
construction of their belief to suit the taste of his 
toman readers notwithstanding (see “B. J.” ii. 8, 
$11; “Ant.” xviii. 1, 8 5; compare these with the 
genuine source of Josephus, in Hippolytus' * Refu- 
tatio H:eresium,? ed. Duncker Schneidewin, ix. 27, 
29, where the original àvácrac:c [= “resurrection ” | 
casts a strange light upon Josephus’ mode of han- 
dling texts). According to the Rabbis, Joband Esau 
denied resurrection (D. B. 16a, b). Whosoever de- 
nies resurrection will have no share in it (Sanh. 90b). 
The resurrection will beachieved by God, whoalone 
holds the key to it (Ta‘an. 2a; Sanh. 118a). At the 
same time the elect ones, among these first of all the 
Messiah and Elijah, but also the righteous in gen- 
eral, shall aid in raising the dead (Pirke R. El. 
xxxii. ; Sotah ix. 15; Shir ha-Shirim Zuta, vii.; Pes. 
654; comp. “ Bundahis,” xxx. 17). 

By means of the *dew of resurrection " (see DEW) 
the dead will be aroused from their sleep (Yer. Ber. 


v. 9b; Ta‘an. i. 68d, with reference to 

Universal Isa.xxvi.19; Hag. 19b, with reference 
or Na- to Ps, Ixviii, 10[A. V. 9]. As to the 
tional. question, Who will be raised from 


death? theanswers given vary greatly 
Inrabbinical literature. According to R. Simai (Sifre, 
Deut. 806) and R. Hiyya bar Abba (Gen. R. xiii. 4; 


. test the heathen's 
to observe, and they will be cast into the eternal fire 


comp. Lev. R. xiii. 9), resurrection awaits only the 
Israelites; according to R. Abbahu, only the just 
(Ta'an. 7a); some mention especially the martyrs 
(Yalk. ii. 481, after Tanhuma). R. Abbahu and R. 
Eleazar confine resurrection to those that die in the 
Holy Land; others extend it to such as die outside 
of Palestine (Ket. 111a). According to R. Jonathan 
(Pirke R. El. xxxiv.), the resurrection will be uni- 
versal, but after judgment the wicked will die a 
second death and forever, whereas the just will be 
granted life everlasting (comp. Yalk. ii. 428, 499). 
The same difference of view prevails also among the 


New Testament writers; at times only *the resur- 
rection of the just" is spoken of (Luke xiv. 14, xx. 


85); at other times "the resurrection of the dead " 
in general is mentioned (John v. 29; Acts xxiv. 15; 
Rev. xx. 45). 
Asa matter of fact, resurrection formed part of 
the Messianic hope (Isa. xxiv. 19; Dan. xii. 2; 
| Enoch, xxv. 5, li. 1, xe. 33; Jubilees, 
Part of the xxiii. 80). Especially were those that 
Messianic died as martyrs in the cause of the 
Hope. Law expected to share in the future 
glory of Israel (II Macc. vii. 6, 9, 23; 
Yalk. to Isa. xxvi. 19; Midr. Teh. xvii. 14; Sibyl- 
lines, ii. 85). The very term used to express the 
idea of shari ing in the future life is “to inherit the 
land” (Kid. i. 10; Matt. v. 5, after Ps. xxxvii. 11; 
Sanh. xi. 1, with reference to Isa. lx. 21). "The res- 
urrection, therefore, was believed to take place 
solely in the Holy Land (Pesik. R. i., after Ps. 
cxvi. 9 [“the land of the living,” that is, “the land 
where the dead live again"]; or Gen. R. Ixxiv.: 
Yer, Ket. xii. 85b, with reference to Isa. xlii. 5 
[“He giveth breath to the people upon it," that 
is, upon the Holy Land only]). Jerusalem alone is 
the city of which the dead shall blossom forth like 
grass (Ket: 111b, after Ps. lxxii. 16). Those that are 
buried elsewhere will therefore be compelled to 
creep through cavities in the earth until they reach 
the Holy Land (Pesik. R. le., with reference to 
Ezek. xxxvii. 18; ket. lila). 
The trumpet blown to gather the tribes of Israel 
(Isa. xxvii. 18) will also rouse the dead (Ber. 15b; 


Targ. Yer. to Ex. xx. 15; II Esd. iv. 

Day of 23; comp. I Cor. xv. 52; I Thess. iv. 
Judgment 16; see dier x. 19 et seq., xxv. 4 et 
Precedes seg., xlv. 2, xc. 25, xci. 11, xcviii. 12; 
Messianic Test. Patr., Simeon, 61; Judah, 25; 
Era. Zebulun, 10; Benjamin, 10). The na- 
tions, together with their guardian 


angels and stars, shall be cast into Gehenna. (Enoch, 
xe. 24-25). According to R. Eleazar of Modi‘im, 
to the angelic princes of the seventy-two nations 
who will protest because, though it has sinned 
like the rest, God favors Israel, God will answer. 
* Let each nation go through the fire together with 


its guardian deity >», then all the nations will be 


-consumed in common with their deities, who can 


not shield them, but Israel will be saved by its God 
(Cant. R. ii. 1; comp. Tan., Shofetim, ed. Buber, 


end, after Isa. lxvi. 14, Ps. xxiii. 4, and Micah iv. 


5) Another view is that the glare of the sun will 
s loyalty to the Law they promised 


(Ab. Zarah). 
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The conception of God entering Hades to save 
Israel from Gehenna gave rise to the Christian con- 
ception of the Messiah descending into Hades to 
reclaim his own among those who are imprisoned 
there (Test. Patr., Benjamin; Sibyllines, i. 877, viii. 
810; Yalk. ii. 859; Jelinek, ^D. H.” ii. 50 [comp. 
I Peter iii. 19]; Ascensio Isaiw, iv. 21, with refer- 
ence to Isa. ix. 16, lii.-liii.; see Epstein, * Bereshit 
Rabbati,” 1898, p. 81). The sole end of the judg- 
ment of the heathen is, according to R. Eleazar of 
Modi im (Mek., Beshallab, ‘Amalelk), the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God. “ When the Messiah 
appearson the roof of the Templeannouncing Israel's 
redemption, the light emanating from him shall 
cause the nations to fall prostrate before him; and 
Satan himself will shudder, for the Messiah will 
cast him into Gehenna, and death and sorrow shall 
flee forever? (Pesik. R. 86; Sibyllines, ii. 167, iii. 
46-72). 

As in the course of time the national hope with 
its national resurrection and final day of judgment 

no louger satisfied the intellect and 


Resurree- human sentiment, the resurrection as- 
tion Uni- sumed a more universal and cosmic 
versal. character. It wasdeclared to be solely 


the act of God, who alone possesses 
the key that will unlock the tombs (Ber. 15b). *As 
all men are born and die, so will they rise again,” 
says Eleazar ha-Kappar (Abot iv. 22). It was be- 
leved that resurrection would occur at the close of 
the Messianic era (Enoch, xcviii. 10, ciii. 8, eiv. 5). 
This is particularly emphasized in II Esd. vii. 26- 
86: “Death will befall the Messiah, after his 400 
years’ reign, and all mankind and the world will 
lapse into primeval silence for seven days, after 
which the renewed earth will give forth its dead, 
and God will judge the world and assign the evil- 
doers to the fire of hell and the righteous to para- 
dise, which is on the opposite side.” Also, accord- 
ing to Syriac Apoc. Baruch (xxx. 1-5; ].-lii.; exxxv. 
15), the resurrection will take placeafter the Messiah 
has “returned to heaven” and will include all men. 
the righteous to meet their reward, and the wicked 
to meet their eternal doom. This lasting doom is 
called “second death” (Targ. Deut. xxxiii. 6; Targ. 
Isa. xiv. 19; xxii. 14; lxv. 0, 15, 19; Jer. li. 39; 
Rev. xx. 6, 14). 
Nor is the wrath of the last judgment believed 
any longer to be brought upon the heathen solely 


assuch. Allevil-doers who have blas- 

Not the  phemed God and His Law, or acted 

Heathen, unrighteously, will meet with their 
but the punishment (Tos. Sanh. xiii.; Midr. 

Wicked Teh. vi. 1, ix. 15). It became a mat- 

Perish.  terofdispute between the older school, 


represented by the Shammaite R. Elie- 
zer, and the Hillelites, represented by R. Joshua, 
whether or not the righteous among the heathen 
have a share in the future world, the former inter- 
preting the verse, * The wicked shall return to Sheol, 
even all the Gentiles that forget God” (Ps. ix. 18 
[R. V. 17]), as condemning as wicked among the Jews 
and the Gentiles such as have forgotten God; the 
latter interpreting the verse as consigning to Sheol 
only such Gentiles as have actually forgotten God 
(Tos. Sanh. xii. 2) The doctrine “ All Israelites 


have a share in the world to come” (Sanh. xi. 1), 
based upon Isa. 1x. 21 (Hebr.), “Thy people all of 
them righteous shall inherit the land,” is therefore 
identical with the Pharisaic teaching as stated hy 
Josephus (* Ant.” xviii. 1, § 8; “B. J.” ii. 8, & 14), 
that the righteous will rise to share in the eternal 
bliss. It is as deniers of the fundamentals of relie- 
ion that heathen, Samaritans, and hereties are ex. 
cluded from future salvation (Tos. Sanh. xiii. ; Pirke 
R. El. xxxviii.: Midr. Teh. xi. b. Regarding the 
plurality of opinions.in favor of the salvation of 
righteous non-Jews, and the opinions of those who 
adhere to the national view, see Zunz, “Z. G.” pp. 
871-989. Related to the older, exclusive view also 
is the idea that the Abrahamic covenant releases 
the Israelites from the fire of Gehenna (Gen. R, 
xlviii.; Midr. Teh. vii. 1; ‘Er. 19a). 

At first, it seems, resurrection was regarded asa 
miraculous boon granted only to the righteous (sce 
Test. Patr., Simeon, 6; Levi, 18; Judah, 25; Zebu- 
lun, 10; Vita Adw et Eve, 18; comp. Luke xiv. 14, 
XX. 96). Afterward it came to be regarded as an 
act of God connected with the last judgment, and 
therefore universal resurrection of the dead became 
a doctrine, as expressed in the second benediction of 
the Shemoneh ‘Esreh (mnyr n"nn;: Sifre, Deut. 
329; Sanh. 92b). . 

In Syriac Apoc. Baruch, xlix.-li. a description is 
given of the manner in which the righteous at the 
resurrection are transformed intoangels shining like 
the stars, who behold the beauty of the heavenly 
* hay yot " beneath God's throne, whereas the wicked 
assume the horrible aspect of the pit of torture be- 
low. Whether or not the body at the resurrection 
undergoes the same process of growth as in the 
womb at the time of birth is a matter of dispute be- 
tween the Hillelites and the Shammaites (Gen. R. 
xiv. ; Lev. R. xiv.). 

In regard to the state of the soul separated from 
the body by death, whether it is supposed to dwell 
in heaven, or in some sort of dove-cot or a colum- 


barium (= “guf”) in Hades (Syriac Apoc. Baruch, 


xxx. 2; II Esd. iv: 85, 41; vii. 82, 80, 101), see IM- 
MORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

The belief in resurrection is ex pressed on all occa- 
sions in the Jewish liturgy; e.g., in the morning 
prayer Elohai Nesbamah, in the Shemoneh ‘Esreh, 
and in the funeral services. Maimonides made it the 
last of his thirteen articles of belief: “TI firmly be- 
lieve that there will take place a revival of the dead 

at a time which will please the Creator, 


Jewish blessed be His name.” Saadia also, in 
Creed or his “Emunot we-De‘ot” (following 
Not? Sanh. x. 1), declared the belief in res- 


urrection to be fundamental. Hasdal 
Crescas, on the other hand, declared it to be a spe- 
cific doctrine of Judaism, „but, not one of the funda- 
mental teachings, which view is taken also by Joseph 
Albo in his *'Ikkarim? (i. iv. 85-41, xxiii. The 
chief difficulty, as pointed out by the latter author, 
is to find out what the resurrection belief actually 
implied or comprised, since the ancient rabbis them- 
selves differed as to whether resurrection was to he 
universal, or the privilege of the Jewish people 
only, or of the righteous only. "This again depends 
on the question whether it was to form part of the 
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Messianic redemption of Israel, or whether it was to 
usher in the last judgment. Saadia sees in the be- 
lief in resurrection a national hope, and endeavors to 
reconcile it with reason by comparing it with other 
miraculous events in nature and history recorded in 
the Bible. Maimonides and Albo in their commen- 
tary on Sanh. x. 1, Kimhi in his commentary on 
Ps. i. 5, Isaac Aboab in his “ Menorat ha-Ma’or” 
(iii. 4, 1), and Bahya ben Asher in his commentary 
on Gen. xxiii. extend resurrection to the righteous 
only. On the other hand, Isaae Abravanel in his 
* Ma'yene Yeshu‘ah " (ii. 9) concedes it to all Israel ; 
Manasseh ben Israel, in his * Nishmat Hayyim” (i. 
9. 8), and others, to all men. Maimonides, however 
(see his commentary, l.c., and “Yad,” Teshubah, 
viii.), took the resurrection figuratively, and substi- 
tuted for it immortality of the soul, as he stated at 
length in his “ Ma'amar Tehiyyat ha-Metim”; Judah 
ha-Levi also, in his * Cuzari," took resurrection fig- 
uratively (i. 115, iii. 20-21). 

The belief in resurrection is beautifully expressed 
in the old Morning Benediction, taken from Ber. 
60b: “O God, the soul which Thou hast set within 
me is pure. Thou hast fashioned it; Thou hast 
breathed it into me, and Thou dost keep it within 
me and wilt take it from me and restore it to me in 
time tocome. As long as it is within me I will give 
homage to Thee, O divine Master, Lord of all spirits, 
who givest back the soul to dead bodies." This 
benediction, for which the simpler form is given in 
Yor. Ber. iv. 7d, Pesik. R. 40, and Midr. Teh. xvii.: 
“Blessed be Thou who revivest the dead "—re- 
cited after awakening from the night's sleep —throws 
light upon the whole conception of resurrection. 
Just as the soul was believed to leave the body in 
sleep and return at the reawakening, so was the 
soul, after having left the body in death, to return 
to “those that sleep in the dust” at the time of the 
great reawakening. 

In modern times the belief in resurrection has 
been greatly shaken by natural philosophy, and the 
question has been raised by the Reform rabbis and 
in rabbinical conferences (see Geiger, “Jtid. Zeit.” 
vii. 246) whether the old liturgical formulas express- 
ing the belief in resurrection should not be so 
changed as to give clear expression to the hope of 
immortality of the soul instead, ‘This was done in 
all the American Reform prayer-books. At the rab- 
binical conference held at Philadelphia it was ex- 
pressly declared that the belief in resurrection of the 
body has no foundation in J udaism, and that the 
belief in the immortality of the soul should take its 
place in the liturgy. See CONFERENCES, RABBIN- 
ICAL; PRAYER-Books; REFORM JUDAISM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. D. T. s.v. Auferstehung und 

Wiederbelebung der Todten; ib. s.v. Belebung der Todten; 

Schürer, Gesch. ii. 8, 547-551; Volz, Jüdische Eschatologiec ; 

Weber, Jüdische Theologie, Index. 

E. 6. K. 

RETALIATION, or LEX TALIONIS: In 
the early period of all systems of law the redress of 
wrongs takes precedence over the enforcement of 
contract rights, and a rough sense of justice de- 
mands the infliction of the same loss and pain on the 
aggressor as he has inflicted on his victim. Hence 
the prominence of the “lex talionis" in ancient law. 
The law of Isracl is no exception: in its oldest form 
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it included the “lex talionis,” the law of “ measure 
for measure” (this is only the literal translation 
of “middah ke-neged middah”); and the popular 
thought, as reflected in Talmudic sayings, imagined 
that God punishes nations and men with sufferings 
nearly identical with those which they have sinfully 
inflicted upon others (Sanh. 90a). The principle 
that “with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured unto you” is solemnly asserted to under- 
lie the divine law (see Sotah i. 7, where it is applied 
to all the details of the ordeal of the suspected 
wife). 

The Pentateuch does not contain the oldest sys- 
tem of Semitic laws, which is found in the jurispru- 
dence of Babylon, mainly as laid down in the Code 
of Hammurabi. The instances given in this code 
of the rule of “measure for measure” go far beyond 
the “eye for an eye” of the Mosaic code, even when 
the latter is taken in its most literal sense. Thus, 
where a man strikes a pregnant free-born woman so 
as to cause her death through miscarriage (comp. the 
case put in Ex. xxi. 22-23), under that old Baby- 
lonian code (§ 210) the daughter of the assailant 
should be put to death. Again, when through the 
carelessness of the builder a house falls and the 
owner’s son is struck and killed in the ruins, the 
builder's son should be put todeath. This extrava- 
gant application of the “measure for measure” law 
is made impossible in Israel by Deut. xxiv. 16— 
“ Fathers shall not be put to death for the children, 
neither shall the children be put to death for the 
fathers." 

According to Ex. xxi., the owner of an ox that 
gores a “son” or a “daughter” (7.e.,a freeman or a 
freewoman), provided it has previously been shown 
to him that the ox was *wont to push with his 
horns in time past," should be put to death, though 
he may save himself by paying a ransom; this is 
a clear survival of the old idea of retaliation. A 
dim memory of the extravagances of the “lex 
talionis? in the old common law of the Semites 
seems to have long survived in the Jewish mind. 
Hence the rather humorous story told by an amora 
(Sanh. 109b) about the gross perversion of justice 
on the part of four wicked judges of Sodom 
shortly before its destruction by fire from heaven, 
which story Chamisso has rendered freely into Ger- 
man verse in his “Urtheil des Schemjaka,” trans- 
planting it from the city on the Dead Sea to the 
steppes of Muscovy. Under the head of ASSAULT 
AND BATTERY it has been shown that the mean- 
ing given by the Jewish sages (B. K. viii. 1) to 
the Scriptural “eye for an eye" is not necessarily 
a latter-day modification of the savagery of the 
Mosaic text; for wergild was known among all 
nations at a very early stage of culture, and the 
very prohibition of Scripture, " ye shall not take a 
ransom for the soul of the murderer, " is a clear in- 
timation that a payment in money was the ordinary 
redress for bodily injuries, and that this kind of re- 
dress was considered appropriate for all injuries not 
resulting in death. 

It does not appear that in this matter ihe Sad- 
ducees adhered to the letter of the Law, for among 
the many disputes recorded in the Mishnah be- 
tween Pharisees and Sadducees, such as that in 
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Yad. iv. 6, no allusion is found to such a broad dif- 
ference in the form of redress allowed for bodily in- 
juries, a matter of much importance and of fre- 
quent occurrence. There is a vague report that the 
followers of Bocthus, a sect going beyond the Sad- 
ducees in their divergence from the traditions, 
taught a literal enforcement of the rule, “an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth," but it does not appear 
that this sect was ever in power and able to give 
effect to its theories.. On the other hand, while a 
ransom in money in place of the “eye” or “tooth” 
of the assailant is quite compatible with the Serip- 
tural law of assault and battery, taken as a whole, 
it is not soclear that the natural construction of this 
law would not demand the bodily infliction of the 
penalty, according to the written words, whenever 
the guilty party is unable or unwilling to pay the 
ransom. In one case the law requites * measure for 
measure "—not according to what has been actual- 
ly done, but according to what was intended, or 
“plotted ” (see ALIBI for the law of retaliation in the 
case of “plotting witnesses”). The rabbinical tra- 
dition narrows very much the Scriptural law as 
found in Deuteronomy; but this, in its turn, falls 
very far short of the severity and wide scope of the 
Babylonian Jaw. The latter not only, visits with 
death as a malignant slanderer one who wilfully, 
though unsuccessfully, accuses another of sorcery, 
or of any other capital crime, but even one who 
claims goods as having been stolen from him with- 
out being able to produce witnesses to his ownership 


(Code of Hammurabi, SS 1-3, 11). 
E. C. L. N. D. 


RÉTHY, MORIZ: Hungarian mathematician: 
born at Nagy-Kórós Nov. 8, 1846; educated at 
Budapest and Vienna, and at the universities of 
Góttingen and Heidelberg. He was professor of 
mathematics and theoretic physics at the University 
of Klausenburg from 1874 to 1886, when he was 
called to the School of Technology in Budapest. 
Since 1891 he has lectured there on analytic me- 
chanics. 

In 1878 Réthy became a member of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, which commissioned 
him to edit Bólyai's “Tentamen” (1897). He has 
also contributed a number of articles to the tech- 
nical periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 

S. Is VW. 

REUBEN.—Biblical Data: Eldest son of Ja- 
cob (Gen. xlvi. 8, xlix. 9) by Leah (č. xxix. 32), to 
whom he once carried mandrakes which he had 
found in a field during the wheat harvest (7. xxx. 
14). He wronged his father by his conduct with the 
latter's concubine Bilhah (čb. xxxv. 22), and in pun- 
ishment his rights as first-born (db. xlix. 8) were 
transferred to the children of Joseph (I Chron. v. 1). 
When his other brothers planned to kill Joseph, 
Reuben tried to save him: secretly intending to 
rescue Joseph later and to restore him to his father, 
he advised his brothers to throw him into a pit in- 
stead of putting him to death outright. "They acted 
on Reuben’s suggestion, and the latter was therefore 
much distressed, when he came to the pit, to find that 
the boy was not there (Gen. xxxvii. 19-22, 29-80). 


Upon Jacob's refusal to allow Benjamin to go to 
Egypt with his brothers, Reuben offered two of his 
own four sons (75. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14) as a pledge, 
agreeing that they should be killed if he did not 
bring Benjamin back (Gen. xlii. 37). 

E. C. J. Z. L. 
—— In Rabbinical and Apocryphal Literature: 
Reuben was born on the fourteenth day of the ninth 
month (Kislew) in the year 2122 after the Creation 
(Book of Jubilees, xxviii. 11; Midr. Tadshe viii., in 
Epstein, * Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim,” p. xxii., 
Vienna, 1887). His name was interpreted to mean 
“behold the splendid son!” (t3 N5), since Leah re- 
ferred to him with these words (Gen. R. Ixxi. 4), al- 
though, according to another interpretation, she 
thus implied a distinction between her first-born and 
Esau, the eldest son of her father-in-law (Ber. 7b). 
The mandrakes which Reuben brought home at the 
time of the wheat harvest (see above) were HEF- 
KER; otherwise he would not have taken them 
(Sanh. 99b). He carried them to his mother with- 
out tasting them, because of his reverence for her 
(Gen. R. lxxii. 2. While some scholars interpreted 
the passage Gen. xxxv. 22 literally (Shab. 55b; Gen. 
R. xcvii. 7; comp. Test. Patr., Reuben, 3), others 
endeavored to explain away the wrong which Reu- 
ben committed against his father, by saying that he 
did not dishonor Bilhah, but that he merely es- 
poused his mother's cause (Shab. 55b), since after 
Rachel's death Jacob sought to give the precedence 
to the handmaid Bilhah, as he had formerly pre- 
ferred her mistress. Reuben, who would not coun- 
tenance this, removed Bilhah’s bed from the place 
where Jacob wished to have it (Gen. R. Ze.) In 
consequence of this sin Reuben lost both his birth- 
right and his claims to the priesthood and the crown, 
since the birthright would have given his children 
the prospect of becoming priests and kings (Gen. R. 
xcviii. 5, xcix. 6). He lamented his act, however, 
and showed contrition immediately. Thus he was 
the first penitent (Gen. R. Ixxxii. 12, Ixxxiv. 18); 
and in consideration of his remorse he became 
the ancestor of the prophet Hosea, who exhorted 
Israel to turn to the Lord (Hos. xiv. 2; Gen. R. 
Ixxxiv. 18). 

Reuben did penance in secret meditation, and he 
chastened himself by frequent abstinence from meat 
and wine (Test. Patr., Reuben, end; comp. Gen. R. 
Lc.). When, however, Judah confessed his sin and 
justified Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 26), Reuben publicly 
acknowledged his own fault (Tan., Wavesheb, ed. 
Buber, p. 94b), lest his other brothers might be sus- 
pected (Sotah 7b). In reward for this penitence and 
voluntary confession he was granted life in the fu- 
ture world. 

The first cities of refuge were located in the ter- 
ritory of Reuben's descendants, since he had taken 
the first steps in saving Joseph by counseling his 
brothers not to kill him (Mak. 10a; Gen. R. /.e.). 
heuben was not present when his brothers took 
Joseph out of the pit and sold him, because he had 
to serve his father on that day, and could not leave 
the house, of which he was obliged to take charge 
(Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 14). When his work was finished, 
however, he hastened to the pasture, and was very 
angry when he did not find Joseph; for as the eld- 
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est of the brothers he felt himself responsible for his 
safety (00. In Egypt Reuben was the patriarch 
of the brothers, this right of rulership being trans- 
ferred after his death to Simon and then to Levi 
(Num. R. xiii. 10). He died at the age of 125 years 
(Midr. Tadshe /c.; “Sefer ha-Yashar," section 
“Shemot,” ed. princeps, p. 191a; Test. Patr., Reu- 
ben, 1, beginning), and his body was put into a cof- 
fin and given to his children, who carried it with 
them in the exodus from Egypt and interred it in 
Palestine (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” /.c. ; Test. Patr., Reu- 
ben, 7, end). 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

REUBEN, TRIBE OF: Tribe of Israel, de- 
scended from Reuben, Jacob’s first-born son, through 
Reuben’s four sons, Hanoch, Phallu or Pallu, Hez- 
ron, and Carmi (Gen. xlvi. 9 and elsewhere), fathers 
of tlie four clans of the tribe. At the time of the 
Exodus the tribe counted 46,500 males above twenty 
years of age (Num. i. 20-21, ii. 11), which number 
was reduced to 48,780 by the plague with which the 
Israelites were punished for their worship of Baal- 
peor (ib. xxvi. 7). During the wanderings of the 
Israclites in the wilderness, the position of the Reu- 
benites was on the south side of the Tabernacle. 
The tribe, headed by its prince Elizur ben Shedeur 
and having on either side the tribes of Simeon and 
Gad, was the chief of the whole southern camp, so 
that the latter was called * the camp of Reuben” (75. 
ii 10), At the time of marching, the host of the 
Reubenites was required to start second, after that 
of the Judahites (2d, ii. 16). At the dedication of the 
altar the prince of the Reubenites brought his offer- 
ing on the fourth day (ib. vii. 30 e£ seq.). 

A noteworthy event with regard to the Reuben- 
ites was the connection of certain members of that 
tribe, namely, Dathan and Abiram of tbe family of 
Pallu and of On, the son of Peleth, with Korah in his 
rebellion against Moses (25. xvi. 1 et passim). The 
Reubenites are recorded as the possessors of a large 
quantity of cattle, on account of which they asked 
Moses to station them on the east of the Jordan, 
where was ample pasturage. 
request after having obtained their promise that 
they would help the other tribes in the conquest of 
the land west of the Jordan (ib. xxxii. 1 et seg. ). 

As totheir territory, two main accounts are given: 
(1) in Num. xxxii. 87-38 it is stated that the Reu- 

benites *built Heshbon, Elealeh, Kir- 


Their jathaim, Nebo, Baal-meon, and Shib- 
Territory. mah,” the names of which cities were 


changed; while (2) a fuller account Is 
given in Josh. xiii. 15 et seq., according to which the 
border of Reuben's territory was “from Aroer that 
is on the bank of the River Arnon... and all the 
plain of Medeba." In this second list of cities Ele- 
alch and Nebo are omitted, but a great number of ad- 
ditional cities is mentioned, among which are Dibon 
and Bamoth-baal. It is further stated that their ter- 
ritory included all the cities of the plain and all the 
kingdom of Sihon, king of the Amorites. On the 
west side, the Jordan was the boundary of their ter- 
ritory. 'There is a discrepancy between these two 
accounts, inasmuch as in the first (Num. xxxii. 84) 
Dibon is said to have been built by tbe Gadites. 
Besides, Aroer also was a Gadite city (25.), which 


Moses granted their 
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shows that the territory of the Reubenites was en- 
closed in that of the Gadites. 

In I Chron. v. 8 it is stated that Reubenites of the 
Joel family lived at Aroer in the time of Jotham, 
King of Judah, but in verse 12 of the same chapter 
a Gadite family named Joel is mentioned. The 
Reubenites as well as their neighbors, the children 
of Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh, fulfilled their 

promise to help the other tribes in the 


Help to conquest of the land west of the Jor- 
Build dan (Josh. iv. 12, xxii. 1 et seg.). The 
the Great Reubenites participated in building 
Altar. the “ great altar to see to” (ib. xxii. 10 


et seq.). After the conquest the tribe 
of Reuben is generally associated with that of Gad, 
which was more important. 

During the period of the Judges the tribe of Reu- 
ben is not represented by any judge. It is blamed 
by Deborah for having abstained from taking part 
in the war with Sisera (Judges v. 15-16). On the 
other hand, it is indirectly indicated as having par- 
ticipated in the war with the Benjamites (25. xix. 29 
et seg.) In the time of Saul the Reubenites are sta- 
ted to have made war with the Hagarites, who fell 
by their hand (I Chron. v. 10). In verses 18 e£ seq. of 
the same chapter, however, the war with and the 
victory over the Hagarites are ascribed to Reuben 
and his neighbors. After the assassination of Ish- 
bosheth the Reubenites joined all the other tribes 
in proclaiming David king of all Israel. The num- 
ber of the armed men sent jointly by the eastern two 
and one-half tribes to Hebron on this occasion is stated 
to have been 120,000 (25. xii. 37). Afterward David 
appointed 9,700 Levites of the Hebron family as 
ecclesiastical and civil chiefs over the same tribes 
(ib. xxvi. 81-82). The prince of the Reubenites in his 
reign was Eliezer, son of Zikri (7b. xxvii. 16). Among 
David’s mighty men was a Reubenite, Adina, son 
of Shiza, chief of thirty warriors (7d. xi. 42). 

Later the Reubenites are mentioned only twice— 
in II Kings x. 88, where their country is said to have 
been ravaged by Hazael, King of Syria; and in I 
Chron. v. 6, 18-22, where it is recorded that they, 
like their neighbors, dwelt east of the Jordan till 
they were carried away into captivity by Tiglath- 


-pileser, their chief at that time being Beerah, son of 


Baal of the Joel family. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


REUBEN DAVID TEBELE BEN EZE- 
KIEL: Polish Talmudist and printer of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. His name is gen- 
erally followed by the word NESW (* Troppau "?). 
In 1608 he edited at Lublin the “Yen ha-Rekah " 
of Eleazar of Worms, to which he added notes of 
his own. The name *Reuben" is missing in his 
signature. From 1626 to 1628 he worked as cor- 
rector of the Hanau edition of Joseph Caro's Shul- 
han ‘Aruk. He was the author of “Shib‘im Tema- 
rim” (Cracow, 1626), a seventy-fold interpretation 
of Prov. xiv. 28. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2139. 

J. M. SEL. 

REUBEN BEN HAYYIM: Provencal Tal- 
mudist; flourished about the middle of the thirteenth 
century; brother of the liturgical poet Abraham ben 
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pupil of Isaac ha-Kohen of that city, and teacher of 
Menahem Me'iri. 
'Talmudist; and Isaac of Lattes calls him “a trained 
philosophical thinker.” His nephew Levi of Ville- 
franche quotes in his name some philosophical ex- 
planations of the Haggadah that are mentioned also 
in Azariah dei Rossi’s * Me'or. ‘Enayim ” (Geiger, in 
“He-Haluz,” ii. 14). Reuben was the author of the 
“Sefer ha-Tamid.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 155; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 573; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbis 
Francais, p. 629; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 421. 

A. PE. 


E. C. 

REUBEN BEN HOSHKE. See HOsSHKE. 

REUBEN HA-SEFARDI: Reputed author of 
* Kelimmat ha-Goyim,” a work which attacks Chris- 
tianity, probably written by Profiat Duran (Efodi) 
in 1849. The assumption is that the * Kelimmat ha- 
Goyim” is the same as the “Sefer ha-Kelimmah ” 
mentioned by J oseph b. Shem-Tob, and that this is 
identical with the “Sefer ha-Kelimmah ” by Reuben 
ha-Sefardi mentioned in Moses Botarel’s commentary 
on “Sefer Yezirah” (end of mishnah 2, ch. i.); but 
there is no doubt of the correctness of Zunz’s view 
that “Reuben ha-Sefardi” and his “Sefer ha-Kelim- 
mah” as well as the other work ascribed to him, 
“Sefer ha-Shulban," are all fictitious names, in- 
vented like many others by Botarel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 179; Ozerot Hayyim 
MS. No. 841, and p. 946, note; Zunz, G. V. p. 408 ; Neubauer, 
Cat. Bodl. Hehr. ,MSS. Nos. 2153-2155; Geiger, Kobez Wik- 
kuhim, pp. 4, 6, 22, Breslau, 1844; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 


rim, p. 241. 
E. C. P. Wr. 


REUBEN BEN STROBILUS: Jew of the 
second century C.E.; eminent both as a scholar and 
for the part he took in the affairs of histime. From 
references to the religious persecutions which he 
endeavored to terminate it would appear that he be- 
came prominent during the time of Hadrian, when 
the government had forbidden the observance of the 
Sabbath and of circumcision as well as the use of 
women's baths (Mci. 17a). Reuben ben Strobilus 
apparently went to Rome and associated with the 
Romans, wearing his hair in their fashion that he 
might not be recognized as a Jew. He craftily 
represented that to permit the Jews to live in con- 
formity with their own laws was the best way to re- 
duce their numbers, since they became poor through 
not working on the Sabbath, weakencd themselves 
by circumcision, and impaired their fertility by 
avoiding their wives at certain times. These results 
being desired by the authorities, the prohibitions 
were repealed, but when it became known that the 
adviser was a Jew the restrictions were reenforced 
(Me'i. 17a). 

At another time Reuben is found in conversation 
with a philosopher at Tiberias on a certain Sabbath, 
when Reuben expressed the opinion that the most 
despicable man on earth is he who denies his Creator, 
and that the moral laws of the Decalogue are trans- 
gressed only by one who denies their Author (Tosef,, 
Shebu. iii. 60. Another saying of his concerns the 
nature of sin (M. K. 18b; Ab. R. N., text B, xxxv.). 

Two of the sons of Reuben ben Strobilus were 
pupils of R. Judah the Patriarch; they were con- 
demned to death, perhaps at the command of the 


The latter praises him as a great 


the south (Yer. Kil. 326). One of his sons may have 
been the EuroLemus b. Reuben who is described as 
being in favor with the government (Sotah 49b; B, 


K. 83a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Krauss, Lehnwörter, ii. 121 (concerning the 
name " Strobilus ™) ; : Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 191; Bacher, 


Tan. ii. 988. 
S. Kr. 


REUBENI, DAVID: Arab adventurer; born 
about 1490 in central Arabia, in Khaibar, as he him- 
self stated; died in Llerena, Spain, after 1535. He 
left Khaibar Dec. 8, 1522, and went to Nubia in 
Egypt, where he claimed to be a descendant of Mo- 
hammed, while to the Jews he spoke of large Jew- 
ish kingdoms in the East, possibly referring to the 
so-called “Jewish realm ” at Cocuis, which had just 
attracted attention owing to the Portuguese con- 
questof Goa. He traveled in Palestine in the spring 
of 1528, and went to Venice, by way of Alexandria, 
in Feb., 1524. Here he claimed to have a mission 
from the Jews of the East to the pope, and inter- 
ested a Jewish painter named Moses, and Felice, a 
Jewish merchant; they provided him with means to 
travel to Rome, which he reached in the same month, 
entering the city on a white horse. He obtained - 
an audience with Cardinal Giulio and Pope Clement 
VII. To the latter he told a tale of a Jewish king- 
dom ruled over by his brother Joseph in Arabia, 
where the sons of Moses dwolt near the fabled Sam- 
bation River. He brought letters from Portuguese. 
captains confirming his statements, and the Portu- 
guese minister, Miguel da Silva, reported to his 
court the possible utility of Reubeni’s mission in 
obtaining allies in the struggle of the Portuguese 
against Salim I., who had seized Egypt in 1521 and 
diverted the spice-trade. Reubeni was provided by 
Benvenida Abravanel, wife of Samuel Abravanel, 
and the heirs of Jehiel of Pisa with means for going 
to Almeiria, the residence of King John III. of 
Portugal, which he reached Noy. 152 5, who at first 
promised him a force of eight ships and 4, 000 cannon. 
But the king, who wasat that time engaged in persc- 
cuting the Neo-Christians, found it difficult to enter 
into an alliance with the Jewish king, though for a 
time during the negotiations he refrained from inter- 
fering w ith the Maranos. 

Reubeni’ s striking appearance—a swarthy dwarf 
in Oriental costume—and Messianic predictions at- 
tracted the attention of Diego Pires, a Marano youth 
of noble birth, who took the name of Solomon 
MoLko. Jewish ambassadors from the Barbary 
States visited Reubeni at the Portuguese court, and 
much excitement followed among the Maranos, some 
of whom even ventured to rise in arms near Bada- 
joz. This appears to have opened the eyes of the 
Portuguese authorities to the dangers inherent in 
Reubeni’s mission. Reubeni then went to Avignon 
to bring his cause before the papal court, and af- 
terward to Milan, where he again met Molko, who 
had meanwhile traveled to the Hast and had made 
Messianic claims. In Milan the two adventurers 
quarreled, Reubeni going to Venice, where the Senate 
appointed a commission to inquire whether his proj- 
ect for obtaining assistance from the Jews in the 
East in its plans of conquest were practicable, He 
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received, however, a hint to leave Venice, and, join- 
ing once more with Solomon Molko, traveled with 
streaming banner to Bologna and Ratisbon (Regens- 
burg) to meet the Emperor Charles V. and to offer 
him the alliance of the Jews of the East against the 
Turks. In Ratisbon they met Josel of Rosheim, 
who warned them against arousing the suspicions 
of the emperor and raising the Jewish question 
in the empire. They nevertheless persisted, and 
were put in chains and taken by the emperor to 
Mantua, where both Molko and Reubeni were exam- 
‘ned and the former was condemned to death by 
— burning, Dec., 1582. Reubeni was carried to Spain 
and placed in the Inquisition at Llerena, where 
probably he died, as nothing more is heard of him, 
though *a Jew who came from India to Portugal” 
is reported by Herculano to have been burned at an 
auto da fé at Evora, 1541 (see Jew. Excyc. vi. 598b, 
s.v. IxquisrTION, also Evora). His diary still exists 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (a copy at Breslau 
also); parts of it have been published by Griitz in the 


third edition of his “Geschichte der Juden" (vol. | 


ix.), and the whole by Neubauer, m“ MJ. 07i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grätz, Gesch. ix. 298, 250, 255, 533-548. J 


REUCHLIN, JOHANN VON (Grecized as 
Capnio): German humanist; born Feb. 22, 1455, 
at Pforzheim; died June 30, 1522, at Liebenzell, 
near Hirschau, Württemberg. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Freiburg, Paris, and Basel (1475-78). 
After having served the Duke of Württemberg as 
companion, judge, and ambassador (1481-96) he was 
appointed councilor by the Duke of Baden (1496-99), 
and, returning to Württemberg in 1499, heagain be- 
came judge at Tübingen, which position heresigned 
in 1518. From 1519 to 1521 he was professor of 
Greek and Hebrew at the University at Ingolstadt ; 
and from 1591 till his death he held a similar chair 
at the University of Tübingen. 

Reuchlin, who was one of the leaders of the Ger- 
man humanists, introduced the study of Greek and 
especially of Hebrew into western Europe, and was 
with Luther, Melanchthon, Erasmus, and Hutten 
among the promoters of the Reformation, although 
he declared himself against the movement in 1520. 

During his second visit to Rome (1490) Reuchlin 
became acquainted with Pico di Mirandola at Flor- 
ence, and, learning from him about the Cabala, he 
became interested in Hebrew; but not till 1492 could 
he find an opportunity to learn that 
language; his teacher was the em- 
peror's physician, Jacob Loans. From 
that time he becamean ardent student 
of Hebrew, having for a second teacher.Obadiah of 
Sforno, during his third stay in Rome (1497-99). 
His rescarches into the language of the Bible led 
Reuchlin to study the Talmud and the Cabala also. 

PrEFFERKORN, 2 baptized Jew from Cologne and 
a follower of the Dominican friars, had succeeded in 
1509 in obtaining from the emperor Maximilian of 
Germany an order for the destruction of all Hebrew 
books found in the possession of the Jews of Co- 
logne and Frankfort. The Jews appealed, and 
Reuchlin was asked in 1510 to give his opinion upon 
the case. Reuchlin's report was favorable to the 
Jews. He divided the Jewish literature into seven 
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classes, in one of them being the Old Testament; 
and, judging these classes singly, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the Talmud, the cabalistic book the 
Zohar, the commentaries of Rashi, the Kimhis, Ibn 
Ezra, Gersonides, Nahmanides, etc., should not be 
burned, as they were useful for theology and science, 
and no heresy was contained in them; but books 
which contained blasphemies against Jesus, such as 
the * Toledot Yeshu,” he considered ought to be des- 
troyed. Furthermore, the Jews, being as such un- 
der the protection of the German empire, could not 
be accused of heresy against Christianity. The em- 
peror rescinded his edict of destruction on May 23, 
1510. Therescission being mainly a result of Reuch- 
lins report, a prolonged conflict between him and 
the Dominicans followed, into which the whole 

scientific world of Europe was drawn. 

Dispute The humanists were on the side of 
with Pfef- Reuchlin, whiletheclericals, especially 

ferkorn. the universities of Louvain, Cologne, 

Erfurt, Mayence, and Paris, were with 
the Dominicans. Pfefferkorn published in 1511 his 
* Handspiegel,” attacking Reuchlin, who answered 
it with his “Augenspiegel” (Pforzheim, 1511). 

The University of Cologne, under the influence 
of the Dominican prior Jacob van HooGsTRATEN, 
published in 1512 in Cologne ^ Articuli sive Proposi- 
tiones de Judaico Favore.” Reuchlin accepted the 
challenge from the university and wrote “ Defensio 
Reuchlini Contra Calumniatores Suos Colonienses » 
(Tübingen, 1518); he was answered in turn by the 
professor of classical literature of the University of 
Cologne, Ortuin de Graes (Gratius), in “ Preenota- 
menta Contra Omnem Malevolentiam " (n.d.), and re- 
plied in another work, entitled * Olarorum Virorum 
Epistole Latins, Grecs et Hebraice Variis Tem- 
poribus Miss: ad J. Reuchlinum ? (Tübingen, 1514; 
9 vols, Hagenau, 1519). Following the example of 
the German university, the Sorbonne also condemned 
the “ Augenspiegel.” The subject was brought be- 
fore the Paris university by the confessor of King 
Louis XII., Petit Guillaume Haguinet, the same cleric 
who in 1520 created at the Sorbonne a chair for He- 
prew, to be held by Christian scholars. 

The prior Hoogstraten ordered Reuchlin to ap- 
pear before the Dominican courtat Mayence in 1518 
to defend himself against the accusation of heresy, 
based upon the *Augenspiegel"; but the hearing 
was suspended by order of Archbishop Uriel von 
Gemmingen of Cologne, who in 1509 had been ap- 
pointed by Maximilian a commissioner to investigate 
Pfefferkorn'saccusation. The controversy came, by 
order of the pope, before the Bishop of Speyer, who 
in 1514 decided in favor of Reuchlin. The Domini- 
cans appealed to Pope Leo X., and for six years the 
case remained undecided. In the meantime the 
* Epistolee Obscurorum Virorum ad Ortuinum Gra- 

tium" appeared anonymously in Ha- 


The genau (?) in 1515 and 1516, and in 
« Augen- Basel 1517, Reuchlin disclaiming the 
spiegel” authorship. The matter was brought 
Con- before the Lateran Council at its ses- 
demned. sion of 1516, which decided in favor of 


Reuchlin. But the decision was again 
set aside, and finally, in 1520, the matter was decided 
against Reuchlin by Leo X., who condemned the 
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“ Augenspiegel.” This decision was influenced by 
political reasons, the King of France and Em- 
peror Charles IV. of Germany siding with the Do- 
minicans against the spread of the Reformation in 
Germany. | 

Reuchlin was the first scholar tointroduce Hebrew 
into the curriculum of the university. He taught 
it before he became professor at Ingolstadt and Tü- 
bingen. Among his pupils may be mentioned: 
Melanchthon, Christopher Schilling of Lucerne, John 
Oecolampadius, John Cellarius, and Bartholomäus 
Cæsar. 

Reuchlin’s works on subjects of specifically Jew- 
ish interest are: (1) “De Verbo Mirifico” (Basel, 
1494), upon the Cabala. Baruchias, a Jewish sage; 
Capnion, a Christian scholar; and a Greek philoso- 
pher have a discussion, the outcome of which is a 
declaration of the supremacy of Jewish wisdom and 
of the Hebrew language. (2)“Rudimenta Hebra- 
ica” (Pforzheim, 1506). As the first Hebrew gram- 
mar written by a Christian its many faults may well 
be overlooked. It gives only the rudiments of He- 
brew pronunciation and a very imperfect vocabulary, 
(3) “ De Arte Cabalistica ” (Hagenau, 1517). (4) “De 
Accentibus et Orthographia Hebræorum Libri Tres” 
(26. 1518). This grammar is far superior to the one 
which appeared in 1506, and shows the result of the 
thorough studies of the author. 

See also Gnars, ORTUIN DE; HOOGSTRATEN, 
JACOB VAN; Humanists; HUTTEN, ULRICH yon; 
Loans, JACOB B. JEHIEL; PFEFFERKORN, JOHANN, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grätz, Gesch. vol. ix., passim: L. Geiger, Jo- 

hann Reuchlin, Leipsic, 1871; Horowitz, Zur Biographie 

und Korrespondenz J. Reuchlin’s, Vienna, 1877; Schaff- 

Herzog, Encyc. 
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REUSS, EDUARD WILHELM: Protestant 
theologian; born in Strasburg July 18, 1804; died 
there April 15, 1891. He studied Oriental languages 
with Gesenius at Halle, and with Silvestre de Sacy 
at Paris; and became professor at his native city in 
1884. He claimed that in his opening lectures on the 
Old Testament he put forward the hypothesis, later 
advocated by Graf and Wellhausen, that the Priestly 
Code and the second Elohist were the latest strata in 
the Pentateuch. He published a complete French 
translation of the Bible (1874-88) in sixteen volumes, 
with au elaborate introduction and notes (after his 
death published in German), and composed a “ Ge- 
schichte der Heiligen Schriften des Alten Testa- 
ments” (1881), which for some time was the best 
work on the subject. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. J 

T. i 

RÉVAI, MÓR: Hungarian deputy; born at 
Eperies in 1860; educated at the universities of 
Budapest and Leipsic. In 1880 he entered the pub- 
lishing-house which his father had founded in 1869 
under the firm name of Révai Brothers; and since 
that time he has rendered great service to popular 
education in Hungary. From 1880 to 1885 he edited 
the periodical “ Regényvilág ” (World of Romance); 
and it was largely through his efforts that “Die 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie in Wort und 
Bild” was published in 1885 under the patronage 


of the crown prince Rudolph. Révai introduced 
book-canvassing into Hungary, and was instrumen- 
tal in securing 20,000 subscribers to the great Hun- 
garian “Pallas Nagy Lexicon.” An edition of the 
collected works of Moritz Jókai in 100 volumes, one 
of the finest products of his press, gained the * Grand 
Prix ” at the Paris Exposition of 1900. In 1901 Révai 
was returned to the Hungarian Parliament by the 
district of Szék. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex.; Sturm, Orszdgqytilést Alma- 
nach, 1901-6. 
S. L. V. 
REVELATION (BOOK OF): The last book 
in the New Testament canon, yet in fact one of the 
oldest; probably the only Judæo-Christian work 
which has survived the Paulinian transformation of 
the Church. The introductory verse betrays the 
complicated character of the whole work. It pre- 
sents the book as a "Revelation which God gave 
. . to show unto his servants things which must 
shortly come to pass," and at the same time as a 
revelation of Jesus Christ to *his servant John." 
According to recent investigations, the latter part 
was interpolated by the compiler, who worked the 
two sections of the book—the main apocalypse (ch. 
iv.-xxi. 6) and the letters to the *seven churches" 
(i.3iii. and close of xxii.)—into one so as to make 
the whole appear as emanating from John, the seer 
of the isle of Patmos in Asia Minor (see i. 9, xxii. 
8), known otherwise as John the Presbyter. The 
anti-Paulinian character of the letters to the seven 
churches and the anti-Roman character of the apoc- 
alyptie section have been a source of great embar- 
rassment, especially to Protestant the- 


Jewish  ologians, ever since the days of Luther; 
Origin. but the apocalypse has become espo- 


cially important to Jewish students 
since it has been discovered by Vischer (see bibli- 
ography) that the main apocalypse actually belongs 
to Jewish apocalyptic literature. 

The Letters to the Seven Churches: The 
first part (i. 4-iii. 22) contains a vision by John, 
who is told by Jesus to send a letter to the seven 
angels of the seven churches in Asia (founded by 
Paul and his associates), rebuking them for the lib- 
ertinism that has taken hold of many * who pass as 
Jews, but show by their blasphemy and licentious- 
ness that they are of the synagogue of Satan " (ii. 9, 
ii. 9, Greek). These seven churches were those of 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Phil- 
adelphia, and Laodicea. Owing to their heathen 
associations many of their members had lapsed 
into pagan or semipagan views and practises, under 
the influence of heretic leaders. Of these one is 
singled out by the name of Nicolaites (ii. 6, 15; 
comp. Acts vi. 5), called also Balaam (ii. 14, py yo3 
=“ Nicolaos "), because, like Balaam, he seduced the 
people to idolatry and fornication by his false proph- 
ecies and witchcraft (Num. xxv. 1; xxxi. 8, 16). 
Another singled out was a woman, probably a 
prophetess, called Jezebel (ii. 20) on account of 
her idolatrous practises (I Kings xviii. 19, xxi. 25). 
Evidently the seed sown by Paul and his associates, 
who in their antinomian Gnosticism boasted of hav- 
ing penetrated *the deep things of God " (I Cor. ii. 
10), had borne evil fruit, so that the seer of Patmos 
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calls these heretics “false apostles and liars” (ii. 2), 
end their teachings “the depths of Satan " (ii. 24). 
How much local cults, as that of Esculapius in 
Pergamos (*Satan's seat ». ji. 18), had to do with 
these heresies it is difficult to say ; certain it is that 
many were “ polluted” by pagan practises (ii. 19, 
96; ii. 4. All the more severely does the seer con- 


demn the Pauline teaching as “the teaching of Ba- 


laam ” (comp. II Peter ii. 15; Jude 11; Sanh. 106b; 
Git. 57a; see BALAAM) On the other hand, Jesus, 
through Johi, promises to the poor, the meek, and 
the patient toilers of the churches who refuse to 
partake of the meals of the pagans that “they shall 
cat of the tree of life” in paradise (ii. 2, 7); to those 
who are to suffer from the pagan powers that they 
shall, as true “athletes” of this world, be given the 
& crown of life” (ii. 10); to him “that overcometh ” 
in the contest (comp. the rabbinical term, “ zokeh ”) 
will be given a lot or mark (* goral") bearing the 
Ineffable Name, and he shall *eat of the hidden 
manna” (ii. 17; comp. Tan., Beshallah, ed. Buber, 
p. 21; Hag. 12b; Apoc. Baruch, xxix. 8; Sibyl- 
lines, ii. 948); or, like the Messiah, he will “rule 
them [the heathen] with arod of iron” and be given 
the crown of glory (ii. 26-28; the “ morning star,” 
taken from xxii. 16, if it is not the error of a 
copyist); those who “have not defiled their gar- 
ments” “shall be clothed in white raiment,” and 
their names shall be written in the book of life and 
proclaimed before God and His angels (iii. 4-5) ; while 


those who stand the test of Satan’s trials shall. 


be spared in the great Messianic time of trial and 
become pillars in the temple of the *new Jerusa- 
lem” (iii, 10-18, Greek), or shall partake of the Mes- 
sianic banquet, sitting by (scarcely in") the seat of 
Jesus (iii. 21). 

Obviously, the writer of these visionary letters to 
the seven churches of Asia was in his own estima- 
tion à Jew, while believing in Jesus as the risen 


Messiah. He beheld him in his vision 

Jewish as *the faithful witness" (martyr) 
Point of who is next to God, “ who is, was, and 
View will be” (“come” is the emendation 


of Writer. of thelate compiler), his seven an gelic 
spirits standing " before his throne " (i. 
4-5); *the Son of man" grasping seven stars in his 
right hand, while out of his mouth came a sharp 
two-edged sword (i. 18-16; ii. 1, 19 [taken from the 
apocalypse, xiv. 14]; iii. 1); who *holds the keys 
of hell and of death” (1.18); who is “the holy and 
true one” that “holds the key of David" (iii. 7, 
with reference to Isa. xxii. 22); who is called also 
*the beginning of the creation of God" (ii. 14). 
However, the identification of “him who was dead 
and became alive again " with God, who is the First 
and the Last, the ever-living Almighty (i. 17; comp. 
i. Sand ii. 8), is the work of the late compiler. The 
close of the visionary letters is found at xx1. 16, 
where Jesus is represented as saying, “Iam the root 
and the offspring of David " (comp. Isa. xi. 1, 10), 
*the bright and morning star" (after Num. xxiv. 
17 and [probably] Ps. cx. 9; comp. LXX.) To find 
in these chapters traces of a persecution of the early 
Christians by the Jews, as do most modern exegetes, 
is absurdly illogical. On the contrary, the writer 
condemns the anti-Jewish attitude of the Pauline 
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churches: the document is therefore of great his- 
torical value. It is important in this connection to 
note the Hebraisms of the whole of this part of the 
book, which prove that the writer or—if he himself 
originally wrote Hebrew or Aramaic—the translator 
could neither write nor speak Greek correctly. As 
to the relation of this to the apocalypse which 
follows sce below. 

The Main Apocalypse: The succeeding part 
(iv.-xx. 8) contains several Jewish apocalypses 
worked into one, so altered, interpolated, and re- 
modeled as to impress the reader as the work of the 
author of the letters to the seven churches. In the 
following theattempt is made to acquaint the reader 
with the contents of the two original Jewish apoca- 
lypses, as far as they can be restored, the Christian 
interpolations and alterations being put aside. 

First Jewish Apocalypse: After the introductory 
verses, part of i. 1, 8 (^I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which 
is, and which was and will be [* wil come" is a 
Christian alteration], the Almighty ”) and part of i. 
12-19, the apocalyptic seer describes (iv. 1 e£ seq.) 
how he was carried up by the spirit (with the an- 
gel's word, * Come down hither," compare the ex- 
pression-“ Yorede Merkabah ”), and how he saw “a 
throne set in heaven and One sitting on the throne,” 
after the manner of Ezek. i. 26-28. “Round about 
the throne were twenty-four seats, and upon these 
I saw twenty-four elders sitting, clothed in white 
raiment, and they had golden crowns on their 
heads”: obviously heavenly representations of the 
twenty-four classes of priests serving in the Temple 
(Ta‘an. iv. 2; I Chron. xxiv. 7-18; Josephus, 
“Ant.” vii. 14, 8 7; comp., however, Gunkel, 
“Schöpfung und Chaos," pp. 3092-308, and Isa. 
xxiv. 98 [Bousset]. After a description of the 
four “hayyot,” taken from Ezek. i. 5-10, 18 and 
combined with that of the seraphim in Isa. vi. 2-3, 
the text continues, “They rest not day and night, 
saying, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of hosts 
[ravrokpárop, translated * Almighty" in A. V.; 
comp. Amos iv. 13] who was, is, and shall be" 
(Greek text, “is to come ») And when the hayyot 
give glory and honor and praise to Him who sits on 
the throne, Him who lives forever and ever (“he 
he-‘olamin ”), the twenty-four elders prostrate them- 
selves and, laying down their crowns, Say, “Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor and 
power, for Thou hast created all things, and by 
Thy will they have been createc E 

Ch. v.: Theseer then describes how he saw at the 
right hand of God a scroll written within and with- 
out and sealed with seven seals (it was customary 
for the last will to be sealed with seven seals and 
opened by seven witnesses; see Huschke, “ Das 
Buch mit den Sieben Siegeln,” 1860; Zahn, “ Ein- 
leitung in das Neue Testament,” ii. 591), which none 
in heaven, on earth, or beneath the earth was found 
worthy to open until one of the twenty-four elders 
pointed out that “the lion of the tribe of Judah, 
the root of David, had merited to open the book and 
loose its seven seals.” Then the lion (the Christian 
reviser rather awkwardly substituted “the slain 
lamb”) suddenly appeared, with seven horns and 
seven cyes, standing between the throne and the 
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four hayyot and the twenty-four elders; and he 
Stepped forth and took the scroll while the hayyot 
and the elders prostrated themselves before him, 
saying, “Thouart worthy to take the book and open 
the seals thereof; for...” The remainder has 
been worked over by the Christian reviser. 

Ch. vi. 1-12: At the opening of the first scal by 
the Messiah the seer hears the thunder-call of one of 
the four hayyot, and seesa white horse appear, with 
a rider holding a bow (representing, probably, Pes- 
tilence); at the opening of the second seal, a red 
horse, with a rider armed witha great sword (repre- 


senting War); at the opening of the third seal, a - 


black horse, with a rider holding a pair of balances 
to weigh flour, bread having become scarce (signi- 
fying Famine); at the opening of the fourth Seal, a 
“pale” horse, the rider thereof being Death. These 
four are to destroy the fourth part of the earth by 
the sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts. 
What plague is ushered in at the opening of the 
fifth seal is no longer stated ; apparently it is perse- 
cution of the saints, as the text continues: “I saw 
under the altar the souls of them that were slain for 
the word of God, and for the testimony they gave” 
(as martyrs; see Krppusm HA-SHEM). “And they 
cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on theearth.” And white 
robes were given them, and they were told to rest 
for a while until the number of the martyrs was 
full (comp. Apocalypse of Baruch, xxx. 2; IV Esd. 
iv. 36). 

After this the seer beholds a great multitude of 
people of every land and language, both Jews and 
proselytes, also arrayed in white robes, standin g be- 
fore the throne; and he is told that, “having under- 
gone great tribulation, they have made their robes 
white by the blood of the martyrs” (of course, not 
“of the lamb,” as the Christian reviser has it); and 
that now they serve God in the heavenly temple 
day and night, and the Shekinah dwells with them 
(vii. 9-17, which part is misplaced), 

Ch. vi. 12-17: At the opening of the sixth seal 
“the birth-throes of the Messianic time" appear, as 
depicted in Joel iii. 8-4; Isa. ii. 10, XXiv., xxxiv. 4; 
and Hosea x. 8. Fear of the great day of God's 
wrath (Mal. iii. 2) and of the wrath of His anointed 
(Ps. ii. 12) seizes the whole world. 

Ch. viii. 1-18: The opening of the seventh seal 
forms theclimax. "The awful catastrophe is marked 
l by “silence in heaven about the space 
Opening of of half an hour.” The four angels 


the that hold the winds at the four cor- 
Seventh ners of the earth are told to check the 
Seal. blowing of the winds on land, on 


sea, and on the trees until an angel 
has sealed upon the forehead, with the seal of the 
living God, the 144,000 servants of God, that is, 
12,000 of each of the twelve tribes of Israel (Dan as 
idolater is excluded, and Levi takes his place along 
with the twosons of Joseph), in order to guard them 
against the impending destruction (vii. 1-8). The 
seven trumpets of the seven angels before God usher 
in seven great calamities: the first four involve a 
world conflagration (“mabbul shel esh ”) that burns 
up the third part of the land and dries up a third 
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part of the sea and the rivers, and an eclipse of sun, 
moon, and stars (viii. 2-12; comp. Sibyllines, iii, 
80-90, 540); the remaining three, who are an- 
nounced by an angel flying through the midst of 
heaven (viii. 18), bring even greater woes: first the 
torment of locusts, described in all its fierceness in 
the apocalyptic chapters of Joel (i. 6, ii. 2-9), coming 
forth from the abyss over which the angel Abaddon 
(Destruction; comp. Job xxviii. 22: comp. “ Zefoni,” 
Joel, ii. 20; Suk. 52a) alone has power (ix. 1-12); 
secondly, the letting loose from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates of the four kings (m'555; not * angels,” 
nun), with numberless hosts of wild Parthian 


 horsemen wearing breastplates of fire and brimstone, 


and riding on horses that have heads of lions and 
tails of serpents, and out of whose mouths come 
fire, smoke, and brimstone (comp. Nahum ii. 4-5, 
iii. 3). As with the former plagues, a third part of 
mankind is killed; they were prepared for this task 
from the beginning of the world. “And yet,” 
closes the seer, “the rest of the men which were not 
killed repented not, but continued to worship 
demons, idols of gold and silver, bronze, stone, and 
wood, practise witchcraft, and commit murders, for- 
nications, and thefts” (ix. 18-21: sce Sibyllines, ii. 
200-202, iv. 81-84; and compare the four kings of - 
the mighty hosts upon the banks of the Euphrates 
in the Midrash of Simeon ben Yohai, in Jellinek, 
“B. H.” iii. 81). 

The third and last wo, announced in xi. 14 (x.-xi. 
18 interrupts the connection), is no longer given 
in what follows xi. 150a; for the Christian reviser 
changed the text which originally described the last 
judgment passed upon the non-repentant people, 
"the kingdoms of this world," and instead speaks 
of their having “ become kingdoms of Christ.” Only 
verse 18, telling of “the wrath of God that has 
come upon the nations that shall be destroyed as 
they have destroyed the land,” contains traces of 
the former contents of the chapter; although pos- 
Sibly part of xiv. 1-5, referring to the 144,000 
of Israel who had been saved, and the proclama- 
tion to all the nations to *fear God and worship 
Him who made heaven, earth, sea, and the fountains 
of water," "for the hour of His judgment has 
come” (xiv. 6-7), formed part of the original Jew-- 
ish apocalypse; also xi. 16-18, the song of praise by 
the twenty-four elders before God and the vision of 
the reappearance of the Ark of the Covenant (xi. 
19; comp. Yoma 53b, 54a). 

In all probability this apocalypse was written be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, at a time of per- 
secution, when many Jews died as'martyrs, ihough 
many others yielded; hence only 12,000 of each tribe 
are to be selected. 

The Second Jewish Apocalypse: Far more power- 
ful, and expressive of intense hatred of Rome, the 
Babel-like destroyer of Judea, is the second Jewish 
apocalypse, or series of apocalypses, written during 
the siege and after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
contained in ch. x. 2-xi. 18, xii. 1-xiii. 18, and xiv. 
6-xxii. 6. After the manner of Ezek. ii. S-iii, 8, the 
writer represents his vision as having been received 
in the form of a book, which he is to eat with its 
bitter contents. In imitation of Ezek. xl. 8 and 
Zech. ii. 5-6, the angel gives him a measuring-rod 
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that he may measure the site of the Temple and 
the altar, which is to remain intact, while the rest 
of the Holy City is doomed to be trodden under 
foot by the Gentiles (the Roman soldiers) for forty- 
two months (Dan. vii, 25, viii. 14, xii. 7). Heis then 
told that during this time there shall be two prophets, 
witnesses of the Lord (Moses and Elijah), who shall 
again manifest their power of restraining the heavens 
from giving rain (I Kings xvii. 1), of turning the water 
into blood, and of striking the land with plagues 
(Ex. vii.-x.); and whosoever shall attempt to hurt 
them will be devoured by fire from their mouths (II 
Kingsi.10). But they will finally fall victims to the 
beast that ascends out of the abyss to make war 
uponthem. After their dead bodies have been lying 
for three and a half days in the streets of the Holy 
City, which shall have become a Sodom and Gomor- 
rali, and the people of all tongues and of all nations 
have looked upon them and rejoiced at the death 
of the prophets that had chastised them (by their 

preaching of repentance), refusing to 


Moses give them burial, God's spirit will 
and again imbue them with life, and they 
Elijah. will to the astonishment of the peo- 


ple, rise and ascend to heaven ; and in 
the same houra great earthquake will cause the 
death of 7,000 people (xi. 1-18). Of this eschatolog- 
ical feature no trace is found in rabbinical sources, 
except the appearance of Moses and the Messiah dur- 
ing the war of Gog and Magog (Targ. Yer. Ex. xii. 
49). Possibly this is the older form of the legend of 
the Messiah ben Ephraim or ben Joseph being slain 
by Gog and Magog, based on Zech. xii. 10-11 (comp. 
Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 80). 

Then follows (xiii. 1, 12a, 5b, 10) the description 
of the beast (after Dan. vii. 4-7; comp. vii. 8, xi. 
36). It bears (in ^ Augustus Divus”) the name of 
blasphemy, and its mouth speaks blasphemy against 
God and His Shekinah on earth and in heaven (i. 5-6, 
misunderstood by the Christian translator). It has 
power over all nations and tongues, and over all 
those whose names are not written in the book of 
life (the awkward addition “of the lamb” betrays 
the Christian hand) from the foundation of the 
world, and it makes war upon the “saints ” (the 
Jewish people, asin Daniel) For forty-two months 
(the three and a half years of Daniel) will its power 
last, trying the patience of the saints. 

But then (xiv. 6-7) an angel in the midst of heaven 
announces good tidings to the people on the earth, 
saying, “Fear God, and give glory to Him; for the 
hour of His judgment is come: and worship Him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sea.” Here 
follows (xv. 5-xvi. 21) the vision of the seven angels 
coming out of the Temple with “seven golden vials 
full of the wrath of God who liveth for ever and 
ever." The first angel pours out his vial upon the 
earth and there falls an evil and grievous sore 
(comp. Ex. ix. 8) upon the men who 
bear the mark of the beast and wor- 
ship his image (an allusion to the cult 
of the emperors and to the Roman 
coins) The second angel pours out 
his vial (comp. Ex. vii. 19) on the sea, which turns 
into blood, so that all living things therein die. The 
third pours out his vial upon the rivers, and they 
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become blood, the angel of the waters praising the 
justice of God (“ zidduk ha-din ”), which makes those 
drink blood who have shed that of the saints and 
prophets. The fourth pours out his vial upon the 
sun, which becomes a fire to scorch the people who 
blaspheme and repent not. The fifth pours out his 
vial upon the seat of the beast (Rome), and its em- 
pire becomes full of darkness; yet the people repent 
not. The sixth pours out his vial upon the great 
Euphrates (comp. Sanh. 98a), and it is dried up, so 
as to prepare the way for the kings of the East (the 
Parthians) to gather in Armageddon (‘Ir Magdiel, 
symbolic name for Rome; xvi. 18-15 is an interpola- 
tion; see Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxvi. 48; Pirke R. El. 
xxxviii; Gen. R. Ixxxiii). The seventh pours out 
his vial into the air and causes an earthquake which 
splits the great city (Rome) into three parts, and the 
cities of the nations fall, and islands and mountains 
are removed, and Babylon (Rome) takes from the 
hand of God the cup of the wine of His fierce wrath 
(comp. Jer. xxv. 15). 

In ch. xvii.-xix., in imitation of Isaiah's and Eze- 
kiel's vision of Tyre (Isa. xxiii. 17; Ezek. xxvii.— 
xxviii), the apocalyptic writer then proceeds to 

dwell on the judgment held over the 
Rome great harlot that sits upon the many 
the Great waters, with whom the kings of the 

Harlot. earth havecommitted fornication, and 

with the wine of whose fornication 
the inhabitants of the earth have been made drunk. 
He then sees in the wilderness *a woman sitting 
upon a scarlet-colored beast full of names of blas- 
phemy [idolatry] and having [seven heads and] ten 
horns [comp. Dan. vii. 7], herself arrayed in purple 
and scarlet and decked with gold and precious 
stones, and holding in her hand a golden cup full 
of the filthiness of her fornication” (the picture is 
taken probably from the Syrian representations of 
Astarte riding on a lion with a cup of destiny in her 
hand). Greatly astonished at this sight, he learns 
from the interpreting angel (verses 5-14 and 16 are 
later insertions which anticipate the interpretation) 
that “the many waters” are the many nations given 
into the power of the beast, and that the woman is 
the great city (of Rome) which reigneth over the 
kings of the earth. 
Then he beholds (xviii. 1-8) one of ihe glorious 
angels descending from heaven, and crying out (in 
the words of the ancient seers—Isa. xxi. 9, xxiv. 11- 
18), * Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great, and has 
become the habitation of demons," for all the na- 
tions have drunk of the glowing wine of her forni- 
cation, and the kings of the earth have committed 
fornication with her (Isa. xxiii. 17; Jer. xxv. 19, 
27) "Go out of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sinsand receive not of her plagues” 
(Jer. li. 6, 9); “ for her sins have reached unto heaven, 
and God hath remembered her iniquities” (Ps. 
exxxvii. 8; Jer. 1. 15, 99). In rhythmic sentences, 
taken from the Bible, the voice is heard saying: 
“Fill her cup double of what she offered you, and 
give her as much torment and grief as she has had 
glory and pleasure.” All that is suid of Babel (Isa. 
xlvii. 7-9; Jer. 1. 82-34) is applied to her; and Eze- 
kicl's lamentation over the fall of Tyre (xxvi. 16- 
xxvii. 86) is repeated by the kings of the earth over 
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the fall of Babylon (Rome). “Alas, alas, Babylon 
the great, mighty city! in one hour is thy judgment 
come!” is the refrain (xviii. 10, 19). The rhythmic 
form in which the whole is composed indicates a 
Hebrew author, whereas the Christian interpolations 
always spoil both context and rhythm. 

Finally (xviii. 21-24), an angel casts a large stone 
into the sea (comp. Jer. li. 63-64), saying, “Thus 
shall Babylon be cast down forever and no longer 
be found”; her musicians shall no longer be heard 
in her (comp. Ezek. xxvi. 14); nor shall any crafts- 
man be seen; nor shall “the sound of a millstone” 
or “ the voice of bridegroom and bride be perceived ” ; 
nor shall “the light of a candle” shine in her (comp. 
Jer. xxv. 10). 

In order to understand the relation between the 
prophecy concerning the beast and Rome and the 

visions of the dragon and the Messiah 


The Beast, (the Christian “lamb ”) which precede 
the and follow, it is necessary. to bear in 
Dragon, mind that since the days of Pompey 
and the Rome was in the eyes of the Jewish 
Messiah. apocalyptic writers the fourth beast 


in the Daniel apocalypse (see Dan. vii. 
7), the last * wicked kingdom ” whose end is to usher 
in the Messianic kingdom (Cant. R. ii. 12; Gen. R. 
xliv. 20; Lev. R. xiii.; Midr. Teh. Ps. Ixxx. 14; sec 
RowuLUS) Rome was found to be alluded to in 
Ps. lxxx. 14 (A. V. 18), in the words *y*"5 "n 
(“the boar out of the wood”), the letter y being 
written above the others so as to make the word 
197 (* Rome") stand out in transposed order (comp. 
Enoch, Ixxxix. 12, where Esau is spoken of as “the 
black wild boar ”). 

The identification of Rome with Babylon is found 
also in the Jewish Sibyllines, v. 159, and the identifi- 
cation with Tyre in Ex. R. ix. 18—facts which indi- 
cate the lines of Jewish apocalyptic tradition. “The 
wild beast of the reeds” (Ps. lxviii. 31 [R. V. 80) 
has also been identified with Rome (see Midr. Teh. 
Ps. Ixviii. [ed. Buber, p. 15]. But in order to ac- 
count for the delay of the Messiah, who was to *slay 
the wicked by the breath of his mouth” (Isa. xi. 4), 
a cosmic power in the shape of an Ahrimanic animal, 
the dragon, was introduced as the arch-enemy plot- 
ting the destruction of the Messiah, the ANTICHRIST 
who with his hosts hinders the redemption (* me'ak- 
keb et ha-ge’ullah”; Sanh. 97b; Nid. 13b; comp. 
II Thess. ii. 6-7). To this end the author used a 
mythological story (xiii. 1-6), borrowed from Baby- 
lonia, as Gunkel (/.c. pp. 379-398) claims, from the 
Apollonic myth, as Dieterich (* Abraxas,” 1891, pp. 
117-122) thinks, or from Egypt, as Bousset suggests. 
He sees (xii. 1-6) Zion in the garb of “a woman 
clothed with the sun, the moon beneath her feet, and 
twelve stars on the crown of her head," while about 
to give birth to a child destined to * rule all nations 
with a rod of iron" (Ps. ii. 9), pursued by a seven- 
headed dragon; the child (the future Messiah) is car- 
ried up to the throne of God (that is, he is hidden), 
and she flees to the wilderness, where a place is pre- 
pared for her by God to be nourished in for 1,960 
days (three and a half years; comp. xi. 8, xiii. 5, 
and Dan. vii. 8, xi. 25). Compare with this the Tal- 
mudic legend of the Messiah babe carried off by the 
storm (Yer. Ber. ii. 5a). Here followsa similar story 


from another hand (xii. 7-15), telling of a battle 
raging in heaven between Michael, the * Synegor" 
(= “pleading angel”) of Israel (Midr. Teh. Ps. xx.), 
and Satan, the “Kategor” (= “ Accuser”), which 
ends in the casting down of the old serpent with 
his hosts—a victory brought about by the merit of 
the Jewish martyrs, which silenced the Accuser. 

It was thereafter, says the second version, that 
the woman (Israel) was pursued by the serpent; 
but she was carried by a great eagle intoa safe place 
in the wilderness, where she was nourished for *a 
time, two times, and a half time" (three and a half 
years; comp. Dan. vii. 25); *and when the dragon 
cast forth a flood of water to drown her, the earth 
opened her mouth to swallow the water." Finally, 
unable to slay the woman with her Messiah babe, 
the dragon made war with the remnant of her seed, 
the pious ones * who observe the commandments of 
God.” 

The prophecy concerning Rome seems to have 
received many interpolations and alterations at the 
hands of Jewish and Christian compilers. Both 
“the second beast, the false prophet who aids in 
the worship of the image of the emperor (xiii. 11- 

17), and the interpretation of the seven 

Interpola- heads (xvii. 8-11) are later insertions. 

tions. The number 666 (ADP 173; xiii. 18), 

also, is scarcely genuine, inasmuch as 

the number 256 represents both the beast and the 

man (y5 and 153) as stated in the apocalypse. For 

the second beast, called Beliar, comp. Sibyllines, ii. 
167, 210; iii. 68-90. 

The story of the Messiah hidden with God in 
heaven is continued in xiv. 6-20, a passage which 
has but few tracesof the Christian compiler's hand. 
Announcement (not of “good tidings”) is made to 
the nations: * Fear God the Creator, for the hour of 
His judgment is come” (xiv. 6-7). "Then “the Son 
of man coming on the cloud" (comp. Dan. vii. 13) 
appears, a golden crown on his head and a sharp 
sickle in his hand, and a voice calling forth from 
within the Temple, “Thrust in thy sickle and reap, 
for the harvest of the earth is come"; “Tread ye the 
clusters of the vine of the earth, for the grapes are 
ripe” (comp. Joel iv. 13); and he “thrust the sickle, 
and gathered the clusters of the vine of the earth 
and cast them into the wine-press of the wrath of 
God” (comp. Isa. Ixiii. 1-6); and as the wine-press 
was trodden, outside the city (comp. Zech. xiv. 4), 
there came blood out of the wine-press, reaching 
even to the bridles of the horses, for the space of 
1,600 furlongs (comp. Enoch, xciv. 9, xcix. 6, c. 8). 

The same scene is depicted in ch. xix. 11, 16 
(also altered by the Christian compiler), where the 
seer beholds “upon a white horse” him who is “to 
judge and to make war”; his eyes area flame of fire, 
and on his (triple ?) crown the Ineffable Name is 
written; he is clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood (Isa. 1xiii. 8), and his name is. . . . Heavenly 
hosts follow him on white horses, and out of his 
mouth goes a sharp sword with which he shall 
smite the nations. He shall rule them with a rod of 
iron (comp. Ps. ii. 9) and tread the wine-press of the 
wrath of the Lord of Hosts (Isa. Ixxiii. 6); and on 
his vesture and thigh is written, *King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords." "The closing scene is described 
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in xix. 17-18, 21: A voice (“of an angel standing in 
the sun "—certainly not genuine) calls, in the words 
of Ezek. xxxix. 17-20, all the fowls and beasts to- 
gether for the great sacrifice (“supper”) of God, at 
which they are to eat “the flesh of kings, of cap- 
tains, and mighty men, of horses and of those who 
ride on them, and the flesh of all men both free and 
bond, small and great, ... and the fowls were 
filled with their flesh." 

Then the writer dwells, in ch. xx. 1-5, on the 
judgment passed in heaven upon the dragon, Satan, 
the primeval serpent, who is, like Azazel in Enoch, 
pound and cast into the abyss, there to be shut up 
for a thousand years, the seventh millennium which 
the Messiah shall pass together with the elect ones. 
Here the original apocalypse probably told of the 
resurrection of the “saints who had died in the 
Lord” (xiv. 18), and of the triumphal song they 
sang at the union of the Messiah, the bridegroom, 
and the daughter of Zion, the bride (xv. 2-4, xix. 
1-8). 

After the lapse of the seventh millennium (comp. 
“Bundahis,” xxix. 8) the old serpent is again let 
loose to deceive the nations of the 
earth, and the numberless hosts of 
Gog AND Macoe beleaguer the Holy 
City. Then Satan is cast forever into 
Gehenna (comp. 4b.) and “seats of judgment ” 
(Dan. vii.)are set for all the dead who rise to be 
judged (xx. 7-15). Then all whose names are not 
written in the book of life are cast into the lake of 
fire. “All the cowardly and faithless ones who 
yield to abominable rites, murderers, whoremongers, 
sorcerers, idolaters, and liars, shall meet the second 
death" (comp. Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxiii. 6) *and 
be cast into the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone” (xxi. 8. There shall be “a new heaven 
and a new earth " (Isa. lxv. 17); the old ones shall 
disappear, and God's Shekinah shall be with men; 
they shall be God's people, and “He shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, and there shall be 
no more sorrow or pain" (comp. Enoch, xc. 29; IV 
Esd. vii. 26; Apoc. Baruch, iv. 3, xxxii. 2; Hag. 
12b; Ta‘an. 5a). 

Then (xxi. 9-27) in place of the old the seer be- 
holds the new Jerusalem come down from heaven, 
prepared “asa bride adorned for her husband ” (Isa. 
lxi. 10), in all the glory and splendor described in 
Isa. liv. 11-12, lxii. 6, with the twelve gates men- 
tioned by Ezek. xlviii. 81-85, for the twelve tribes 
of Isracl. Thetwelve foundation-stones (the twelve 
names of the Apostles merely betray the Christian 
reviser’s hand) are to be of precious stones, corre- 
sponding to the twelve on the high priest’s breast- 
plate (comp. -Ezek. xxxix. 10), the twelve gates, 
of twelve pearls; and the city with its streets, of 
pure gold, transparent as crystal (the same dreams 
of a golden Jerusalem with gates of pearls and 
precious stones are indulged in by the Rabbis; see 
B. B. 75a). No temple shall be there, as the Lord 
of Hosts will be its temple (comp. Ezek. xl. 85). 
The words “and the Lamb" (xxi. 22), “and the 
Lamb is the light thereof? (xxi. 23; comp. xxii. 5, 
taken from Isa. Ix. 19) are Christian interpolations. 
Verses 24-27 are taken from Isa. lx. 2, 11; lii. 1 
(comp. Ezek. xliv. 9), only so modified as to avoid 
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the mention of *the night," while, instead of the 


, passage concerning “the uncircumcised,” it is said 


that “ whosoever worketh abomination and falsehood 
may not enter; only they who are written in the 
book of life.” 

Finally, the seer beholds (xxii. 1-5) a crystal-like 
river of water flow forth from the throne of God 

| (comp. Ezek. xlvii. 12 and Sanh. 100a, 
The where the river is said to issue from 
Throne of the Holy of Holies). Jewish Gnostics 
God. (Hag. 14b) also spoke of the white mar- 
ble throne and the “ waters ” surround- 
ing it, exactly as “the sea of glass” near “the white 
throne” is described in Rev. iv. 6, xx. 11. On either 
side of the river he sees the tree of life (Enoch, xxv. 
4-6) *bearing twelve kinds of fruit, yielding its 
fruit every month, and its leaves are for the healing 
of the nations." “There shall be no more curse” 
(comp. Zech. xiv. 11, nm) for the servants of 
the Lord *shall see His face” (comp. Isa. xl. 5), 
and they shall reign for ever and ever” (comp. Dan. 
vii. 27). 

The whole apocalypse, of which xxii. 10-15 is the 
conclusion, is, like the shorter one which precedes 
it, in every part and feature (except where altered 
by the Christian compiler) thoroughly Jewish in 
spirit and conception, as was fully recognized by 
Mommsen (* Rómische Gesch." v. 520-528). It pre- 
sents the development of the whole eschatological 
drama according to the Jewish view. It is Hebrew 
in composition and style, and bears traces of having 
originally been written in Hebrew, as is shown by 
the words cvy (tabernacle; xxi, 3) for ANDY; 
mons (angels) mistaken for ob (Kings; 1x. 
14); évixyoev (has conquered) for n2! (is worthy); 
and others. The two apocalypses appear to 
have been, like that in Matt. xxiv., or like the 
Epistle of James and the TESTAMENT OF THE 
TWELVE PATRIARCHS, in the possession of Essenes 
who joined the Judeo-Christian Church after the 
destruction of the Temple (comp. Rev. xxi. 23, 
showing that the author did not believe in the fu- 
ture restoration of the Temple). Hence it was easy 
fora member. of the early Church to adapt the whole 
to the Christian view by substituting or inserting 
frequently, but not always skilfully and consist- 
ently, *the Lamb" for *the Messiah," and by occa- 
sionally changing or adding entire paragraphs (v. 
9—14; vii. 9-10; xi. 82; xiv. 2-5; xvi. 15; xix. 7-10; 
xx. 6; xxi. 9; xxii. 7-10, 16-17, 20). 

Possibly the seer of Patmos when writing the let- 
ters to the seven churches, or one of his disciples 
when sending them out, had these apocalypses be- 
fore him and incorporated them into his work. This 
fact would account for the striking similarities in 
expression between the first three chapters and the 
remainder. Attention has been called also to the 
fact that the name “The Word of God” given to 
the Messiah by the Christian writer in Rev. xix. 
18 corresponds exactly to the * Logos " of the Gospel 
of John i. 1 and “the Lamb” of John i. 29. To this 
may be added the conception of the Antichrist, 
dwelt upon alike in Revelation and in I John ii. 18, 
iv. 3, and II John 7. Owing to these and other 
similarities John the Presbyter, author of the let- 
ters to the seven churches and perhaps of the Sec- 
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ond and Third Epistles of John (see introductory 
verses), was identified with John the Apostle, the 
assumed author of the Fourth Gospel. Under his 
name these books passed into the canon, notwith- 
standing the fact that the views held by the writer 
of the Book of Revelation differed widely from 
those expressed in the Gospel and in the Epistles. 

The Epistles are, like the Gospel, Pauline in spirit 

and written for Pauline churches; the Book of Rev- 

elation remains, under its Christian cloak, a Jewish 
document. 

‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bousset, Die Offenbarung Johannis, Gót- 
tingen, 1596 (written from an apologetic point of view and 
without familiarity with the rabbinical sources); H. Gunkel, 
Schöpfung und Chaos, 1895, pp. 879-998; P. Schmidt, An- 
merkungen iiber die Komposition der Offenbarung Johan- 
nis; E. Vischer, Die Offenbarung Johannis, Leipsic, 1886; 
Fr. Spitta, Die Offenbarung des Johannis, Hale, 1889; 
Weiss, Die Offenbarung des Johannis, ein Beitrag zur 
Literatur- und Religionsgesch. Gottingen, 1904; J. Well- 
hausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 1899, iv. 215-234. 
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REVELATION: Term used in two senses in 
Jewish theology; it either denotes (1) what in rab- 


binical language is called “Gilluy Shekinah,” a- 


manifestation of God by some wondrous act of His 
which overawes man and impresses him with what 
he sees, hears, or otherwise perceives of His glorious 
presence; or it denotes (2) a manifestation of His will 
through oracular words, signs, statutes, or laws. 

1. The original Biblical terms used for the former 
were “ mar'eh ” (= “sight”; see Geiger, * Urschrift,” 
p. 940), and “mahazeh” (Gen. xv. 1.; Num. xxiv. 
4), “ hazon,” or *hizzayon " (= “ vision"). The fact 
that God revealed Himself to man is given in the 
Bible as a simple, indisputable fact; only occasion- 
ally is the state of mind of the persons seeing or 

hearing Him described. He speaks 

Mani- with Adam and Eve in Eden (Gen. iii. 

festations 9-19); with Cain (iv. 9-15); with Noah 
of God. (vi. 18, vii. 1, viii. 15) and his sons 
(ix. 1, 8); with Abraham (xii. 1; xvi. 

4, 7, 18; xvii. 1, 8, 15), to whom He appears in com- 
pany with manlike angels (xviii. 1). He appears 
in a dream to Abimelech, speaking to him on behalf 
of Abraham (xx. 3, 6); to Isaac (xxiv. 24); to Laban 


on account of Jacob (xxxi. 94); to Jacob (xxviii. 18, 
XXX. 11, AlVi. 2) "iu visions of the night.” 


The first revelation Moses had of God at the burn- 
ing bush was “a great sight"; “he was afraid to 
look"? at Him (Ex. iii. 8, 6); so the first revelation 
Samuel had in a dream is called “the vision”; after- 
ward God was frequently “seen” at Shiloh (I Sam. 
iii. 15, 21, Hebr.). Isaiah’s first revelation was also 
a sight of God (Isa. vi. 1-5); Amos had his visions 
(Amos vii. 1, 4; viii. 1; ix. 1); and so with Jeremiah 
(Jer. i. 11, 18), Ezekiel (Ezek. i. 1 e£ seq., viii. 1-8), 
and Zechariah (Zech. i., vi.), and, in fact, with all 
“seers,” as they called themselves. The heathen 
Balaam also boasted of being one who saw “the 
vision of the Almighty" (Num. xxiv. 4). Most 
vividly does Eliphaz describe such a revelation: 
"In thoughts from the vision of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, 
and trembling. . . a spirit passed before my face; 
the hair of my flesh stood up. He stood still, but 
I could not discern his appearance; a figure was 
before mine eyes, a whispering voice I heard” 


(Job iv. 18-16, Hebr.). The Pentateuch, however, 
lays special stress on the fact that, while to other 
prophets God made Himself known in a vision, 
speaking to them in a dream, He spoke with Mo- 
ses “mouth to mouth,” “as a man would speak 
with his neighbor," in clear sight and not in rid- 
dles (Num. xii. 6-8; comp. Ex. xxxiii. 11; Deut. 
xxxiv. 10). It was owing to this close and con- 
stant communion with God (Ex. xxiv. 15-18; 
xxxiii. 8-11, 28-35) that Moses became for all time 
His “faithful servant ” and mouthpiece, though once 
Aaron and his sons and the seventy elders also be- 
held God (Ex. xxiv. 10-11). 

Still some more wondrous and imposing act of 
revelation was deemed necessary by God *to make 
Israel believe in Moses" for all time; therefore all 
the people were assembled around Mount Sinai “to 
hear the Ten Words spoken by Him from heaven," 

while at the same time His presence 
The was manifested to them in a sight 
Revelation which made them tremble in awe be- 
on Sinai. fore Him (Ex. xix. 9-xx. 22; Deut. iv. 
10-v, 23, Hebr.) Through the Sinai 
assembly (“ma‘amad har Sinai") the whole people 
became witnesses to the divine revelation, and atthe 
same time were pledged to observe all the laws 
which God afterward gave them through Moses. 
This accounts for the prominence given in Scrip- 
ture (Neh. ix. 18) and in the liturgy (Tamid v. 1, 
and the New-Year's musaf, *Shofarot") to the Sinai 
revelation. 

Judah ha-Levi, accordingly, is in full accord with 
the spirit of Judaism when he declares the revela- 
tion on Sinai to be the great historical fact upon 
which the Jewish faith, as far as it is a truth re- 
vealed, rests (* Cuzari," i. 25, 87, 97; iv. 11); and 
this is also the rabbinical view. “The Lord ap- 
peared to the people of Israel on Sinai face to face 
in order to pledge them for all generations to come 
to remain true to Him and worship no other God.” 
The Lord spoke with every single Israelite on Sinai, 
so that each heard Him say, *I am the Lord thy 
God”; as it is said, “the Lord spoke with you face 


to face in the mount out of the midst of the fire” 


(Deut. v. 4). _He appeared to them in differing 
aspects or parim 7 = “countenance *)— OW With a 


stern and now with a mild face, corresponding to the 
varying relations and attitudes of men and times 
(Pesik. R. 20-21; Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, 8). As 
a matter of fact and in contrast to all other de- 
scriptions of God's appearances to man, which at a 
later stage were taken figuratively (Mek., Yitro, 3-4) 
or which called for soferic alterations (Geiger, “ Ur- 
schrift," pp. 387-342), or in which “the glory of 
God” was substituted for His presence (Ex. xl. 84; 
Lev. ix. 23; Num. xiv. 21), the actuality of the the- 
ophany at Sinai was always accentuated, even by 
Maimonides (“ Moreh,” ii. 33). 
The essential feature of revelation accordingly 
consists, exactly asin prophecy, in the fact that it is 
not a merely psychological process in 
Nature of which the human imagination or men- 
Revelation. tal faculty constitutes the main factor, 
but that man is but the instrument 
upon which a superhuman force exerts its power, 
and the more lucidly this superhuman force enters 
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human consciousness as an active personality, that 
is, the more of itself the divine mind imparts to the 
susceptible human mind, the higher will be the de- 
gree of the revealed truth. Asall the beginnings 
of religion point back to the child-age of man, when 
the imaginative and emotional powers predominate 
over reason, so revelation comes to man like a flash 
from a higher world, taking hold of him with an 
overwhelming force, so as not merely to make him 
the recipient of some new truth that stirs his heart 
to the core, but to make him, with his childlike per- 
ception, see the power that imparts the truth to 
him. How the finite soul can come into touch with 
the Infinite Mind, or, vice versa, how Deity can 
reach the chosen individual, remains a mystery, as 
in every realm of human endeavor the work of 
genius is a mystery for which the vestiges of 
Divine Providence in history offer parallels but no 
explanation. 

At any rate, the Scriptural records and the results 
of the study of comparative religion alike testify to 
the gradual unfolding of the divine powers in man 
by means of revelation; yet of all nations the Jew- 
ish alone rose with the claim of having received the 
words of the living God and Ruler of the Universe 
asa revelation for all times and all generations of 
men. Justas there are different degrees of proph- 
ecy among individuals, the highest degree having 
been attained by Moses (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Ye- 
sode ha-Torah, vii. 2-6; idem, “Moreh,” ii. 45), so 
there have been different degrees of prophetic capaci- 
ties making for a divine revelation among the vari- 
ous races and nations. The Jewish race, which has 
given rise to successive generations of prophets as 
no other people in the world has done, has been en- 
dowed with peculiar religious powers that fitted it 
for the divine revelation. 

With reference to Judah ha-Levi, who declares 
Israel to be “the heart among the nations" (“Cu- 
zari,” ii. 86), Geiger declares (*Jüd. Zeit." ii. 193) 
revelation to be “an illumination of the Jewish 
genius by the Divine Mind, which caused the whole 
people to come nearer to the everlasting truth than 
any other. Judaism is nota religion given by one 


man: Israel's God is not called the God of Moses, 
Or of Isaiah, but of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that 


is, of the fathers of the nation, who imparted the 
deep powers of religious intuition and inspiration to 
all the seers, singers, and teachers, the framers of the 
Jewish religion.” 

The Rabbis say that until the erection of the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness all nations had pro- 
phetic revelations from God; but from that time 
forward Israel alone was the privileged recipient of 
the divine truth; only exceptionally did heathen 
seers like Balaam attain prophetic powers, and at best 
they had only prophetic dreams (Lev. R. i. 12-18). 
According to R. Eliezer, each person among the 
Israelites, including even the least intelligent bond- 
woman, saw God's glory at the Red Sea in clearer 
form than did, afterward, prophets of the stamp of 
Ezckiel: wherefore they burst forth into the song, 
“This is my God” (Mek., Zc., with reference to Ex. 
xv. 2). When asked by a Samaritan to explain how 
the words of God “Do not I fill heaven and earth?” 
(Jer. xxiii. 94) could be reconciled with the words 
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spoken to Moses, *I will meet with thee, and... 
commune with thee... from between the two 
cherubims” (Ex. xxv. 22), R. Meir made his inter- 
locutor look into two mirrors of different shapes and 
sizes, saying, “Behold, your own figure appears 
differently because the mirrors reflect it differently ; 
how much more must the glory of God be mirrored 
differently by different human minds?" (Gen. R. 
iv. 8. The difference between Moses’ capacity of 
beholding God and that of other prophets is stated 


in the following manner: the former saw as in à 


clear-cut and translucent mirror; the others as ina 
complex mirror (“seven times reflected ”) or dark 
glass (Lev. R. i. 14; comp. Suk. 45b [^ The right- 
cousin the future world see through a translucent 
mirror "] and I Cor. xiii. 12; 1I Cor. iii. 18). 

2. Revelation, in the sense of a manifestation of 
the will of the Deity, is identical with “debar 
Yawn” (the word of the Lord) or “Torah” (the 
Law or the Teaching). This, however, denotes 
a psychological process of a somewhat different 
order, as it points back to the primitive belief in 
oracles, signs, and dreams (see URIM AND THUMMIM) 
which waited for the interpretation of either priest 
or seer (comp. I Sam. xxv. 6, LXX., and II Sam. 
xvi. 23: “The Lord did not answer him [Saul] 
either by dreams or by urim and thummim ") How 

far this mode of ascertaining the will 

Torah as of God was originally identical with 
Revelation. the “torah” of the priest (see Smend, 

* Lehrbuch der Alttestamentlichen Re- 
ligionsgeschichte," 1898, p. 85, with especial refer- 
ence to Deut. xxxiii. 8-10) can not be discussed 
here. 

The Deuteronomic law still recognizes as legiti- 
mate the use of dreams and signs for the ascertain- 
ing of the divine will, but makes it dependent upon 
its monotheistic character (Deut. xiii. 2-6; comp. 
Jer. xxxiii. 28). In the course of time the various 
4 torot” (“divine instructions," the ordinances given 
by God to Moses and those given at times also to 
Aaron, the latter forming parts of the so-called 
Priestly Code) were united in the * Book of the 
Law " (*Sefer ha-Torah "). From the time of Ezra 


both the written Law and its extensive interpreta- 
tion. which, while being developed in the course of 
time, was, as traditional oral Law, ascribed to Moses 


as having been received by him from God on Mount 
Sinai, were regarded by the Pharisees as divine 
revelation (“Torat Elohim” = “the Law of God”; 
Neh. viii. 8; Meg. 8a). The rabbinical view that 
every letter of the whole Pentateuch was written by 
Moses at the dictation of God, and that the rules of 
interpretation of the Law, at least as far as it has 
practical (halakic) application to"life, were received 
by him directly from God on Sinai, became a fixed 
dogmatic belief, upon the acceptance of which de- 
pended future life (Sanh. 99a, based upon Num. xv. 
31; Sifre, Num. 112). This is expressed (Sanh. x. 
1) by the rabbinical phrase “ Torah min ha-sha- 
mayim " (the Torah is from heaven) Whether * To- 
rah" has not frequently a far broader and deeper 
meaning in the prophetic and other inspired books— 
denoting rather the universal law of human conduet, 
the law of God as far as it is written upon the'heart 
of man in order to render him a true son of God—is 
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à question at issue between Orthodoxy and Reform 

(see REFORM JUDAISM; TORAN). Regarding the 

divine character of inspired writers not belonging to 

the house of Israel see INSPIRATION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedländer, The Jewish Religion, pp. 46-49, 
194-201, London, 1891: Geiger, J iid. Zeit. ii. 185; Hamburger, 
R. B. T. s.v. Offenbarung; Philippson, Die lsraelitische 
Religionslehre, i, 39-95, 


REVENGE. See VENGEANCE. 


REVERE, GIUSEPPE: Italian dramatist and 
humorist; born at Triest in 1812; died Nov. 29. 
1889. He was destined by his parents for a com- 
mercial career, but soon abandoned i£ to pursue lit- 
erary and philosophical studies at Milan. He stud- 
ied German, Greek, and Hebrew also. Revere 
wrote several historical plays, among which were 
"Lorenzino de’ Medici? (1889); *Piagnoni e Ar- 
rabbiati"; “Sampiero di Bastelica ”; and “ Marchese 
di Bedmar.” In 1848 he took part in a conspiracy 
of the followers of Mazzini at Venice, and in con- 
sequence was banished by the dictator Manin, 
Subsequently he joined the forces defending Rome, 
and later went to Piedmont. He formed a close 
friendship with many noted patriots, and took an 
active part in their political efforts. He contrib- 
uted a number of articles, patriotic in tone, to 
"La Concordia." Suspected of conspiring with 
the republicans, he was again banished to Susa, by 
Azeglio, aminister who afterward became his friend. 
At Susa he wrote the * Bozzetti Alpini,” published 
in the “ Rivista Contemporanea." Then he went to 
Genoa on business, and while there wrote his work 
" Marine e Paesi," in prose. He wasalso the author 
of: “Narrazioni Storiche”; “Sdegni ed Affetti,” 
poems (written 1845); “Nuovi Sonetti” (1846); 
“Marengo” (1847); and several other volumes of 
poems, as follows: * Nemesii" (1851); “In Morte 
di Giuseppe Lyons” (1858); “Persone ed Ombre” 
(1862); “Osiride” (1879);  “Sgoccioli” (1881) ; 
“'Trucioli” (1884). He was at one time editor of 
the “ Dolletino Consolare ” at Rome. 


K. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico, s.v.; Nu- 
ovra Antologia, 1899, vol. 81, p. 33. 
S. U. C. 


REVERTS, ADMISSION OF: The rabbin- 
ical law takes notice of apostates (^ mumarim ” ; the 
popular name “meshummadim” is of somewhat 
modern origin); and apostasy is treated as the sum 
ofalliniquities. But the person guilty of apostasy 
does not cease to be an Israelite. He may repent 
and return to his former good standing; “for there 
is a place where the repentant sinner stands, which 
the perfectly righteous can not reach.” 

On this subject’ Maimonides (* Yad,” Teshubah, 
iii.) is quite explicit. He enumerates twenty-four 
classes of grave sinners, among them those who 
deny the divine source of the Torah; those who, 
like Zadok (the supposed first head of the Sadducees) 
and Boethus, deny the oral law; those who, like the 
Christian and the Moslem, assert that God has abro- 
gated the Torah and has established another re- 
ligion; and finally those who act as informers against 
Israelites and deliver them over to the Gentiles for 
spoliation and death. But he concludes with the 
words: “Any one of all these, should he die without 


repentance, has no share in the world to come; but 
if he has turned away from his wickedness, and dies 
while repentant, then he is among the inheritors of 
the world to come; for nothing can stand before the 
force of repentance. Even one who has for all his 
days denied the fundamentals, but turns at the last, 
has his share in the world to come.” He quotes the 
Scripture (Isa. lvii. 19, Hebr.): “Peace, peace to the 
near and to the far, saith the Lord; and I will heal 
him,” “Hence,” he says, “we should receive all 
the wicked, even apostates and the like, who turn 
back in repentance, whether openly or secretly ”; 
quoting Jer. iii. 14, Hebr., : * Return, return, ye back- 
sliding sons." 

The question whether an apostate returning se- 
cretly to the old faith is to be received, dates back to 
a dispute among the early sages, those of the gen- 
eration of R. Meir ('Ab. Zarah Ya, b; Bek, dia). 
Meir would not receive them back at all; another 
disputant, only upon a public recantation; while 
two others held that even he who returns in secret 
should be received; and this most liberal view is 
approved by the amoraim who pass upon this dis- 
pute in the two Talmudic passages of the Talmud 
which have been cited above. 

The manner of accepting the penitent back into 
the fold is not discussed by Maimonides, nor by the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. The reason is plain: both Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, especially the former, 
dealt very harshly with relapse into Judaism, pun- 
ishing it with death as a matter of course. Hence 
a secret return was generally deemed most prudent; 
and the reception of the “revert” could not be very 


formal. 
W. B. L. N. D. 
REVISED VERSION. See BIBLE TRANSLA- 
TION. 


REVISTA ISRAELITA. Sce PERIODICALS. 


REVUE DES ÉTUDES JUIVES: French 
quarterly, founded July, 1880, at Paris by the Soci- 
été des Etudes Juives, and published under the edi- 
torship of Isidore LoEB and after his death (June 
9, 1892) under that of Israel LÉvr. Like the “Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review,” this periodical is devoted to 
scientific research and to the printing of unpub- 
lished texts concerning Judaism, among others doc- 
uments relative to the history of the French Jews. 
Nearly every number contains also a special bibli- 
ographical section devoted to reviews of current 
works on Judaism. 

The "Revue? is arranged in volumes, two of 
which contain the records for the year. Each of these 
volumes consists of two numbers. Among the con- 
tributors to the “Revue des Etudes Juives” may be 
mentioned: W. Bacher, Arsóne and James Darme- 
steter, Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg, Joseph 
Halévy, Israel Lévi, Isidore Loeb, Zadoe Kahn, M. 
Kayserling, D. Kaufmann, N. Porges, S. Poznan- 
ski, and Moise Schwab. The most prolific contrib- 
utor was Isidore Loeb himself, who, besides his bibli- 
ographical reviews, enriched this periodical with a 
great many articles of varied contents. Of partic. 
ular interest are a series of articles by Joseph Deren- 
bourg on Biblical studies and another series of rab- 
binical miscellanies, among them the glosses of Abu 
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Zakariya ibn Bal'am on Isaiah (Arabic text and 
French translation) Of no less interest are J. Ha- 
lévy’s “ Recherches Bibliques,” a series of articles on 
Biblical archeology containing also the Assyrian 
texts of the correspondence between the Asiatic 
rwers and the Egyptian kings Amenophis III. and 
Amenophis IV. Among Israel Lévi’s articles spe- 
cial mention may. be made of those on Jewish legends 
found in Talmudic literature, with references to non- 
Jewish sources. Finally, Moise Schwab published 
many Hebrew inscriptions and documents relative 
to the history of the French Jews. 

S. M. SEL. 
REVUE ISRAÉLITE. See PERIODICALS. 


REVUE ORIENTALE: A periodical issued in 
Brussels at irregular intervals. It was published in 
the French language and was devoted to Jewish 
science. It was founded and edited by Eliakim 
CARMOLY, who was also the author of most of the 
articles which appeared in its three volumes (vol. i., 
Brussels, 1841; vol. ii., 7d. 1842; vol. iii., 7b. 1843- 
1844). A prospectus of the “Revue” is printed at the 
beginning of the last volume; it states that the suc- 
cess of the publication exceeded all expectations, 
and that almost all the articles that appeared in 
the preceding two volumes were reproduced in 
German, English, Dutch, and other languages, not 
only in journals, but also in books. Several of Car- 
moly's works, like his * Histoire des Médecins Juifs " 
and his * Vocabulaire de la Géographie Rabbinique 
en France," first appeared in the * Revue Orientale,” 
where there appeared also his essays on the history 
of the Jews in Belgium, in Italy, and in Poland, and 
numerous biographies of eminent Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 144-145; JEW. ENCYC. 
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REWBELL, JEAN FRANÇOIS: Alsatian 
deputy of the French National Assembly from 1789 
to 1791, and its president in the latter year; born 
at Colmar Oct. 8, 1747; died there Nov. 29, 1807. 
When the question of the emancipation of the Jews 
was discussed (Dec. 28-24, 1789), Rewbell, although 
a republican of the most advanced type, opposed 
conjointly with Abbé Maury, Bishop La Fare of 
Nancy, and the Bishop of Clermont the motion in 
favor of emancipation offered by Clermont- Tonnerre 
and supported by Robespierre, Duport, Barnave, 
and Mirabeau. He spoke against the Jews, main- 
taining that it would be dangerous to grant com- 
plete rights of citizenship to those residing in Alsace, 
against whom there was such a deep-rooted hatred 
among the population. He again in vain opposed 
the motion made by Duport; and on Sept. 27, 1791, 
the Assembly declared the Jews to be citizens of 
France. 

Rewbell’s character was not above reproach, 
and he was once indicted for obtaining money by 
exactions. He remained a steadfast republican, 
retiring from politicallife after the coup d'état of 
1199. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. xi. 209, 220, Leipsie, 18/0; Kahn, 

Les Juifs de Paris, i., ch, iii., v., passim, Paris, 1898. 

D. S. Max. 


REZIN: Last king of the Damascene dynasty ; 
slain in 739 r.c. With Pekah, King of Israel, he 
planned a campaign against Ahaz, King of Judah 
(734; II Kingsxvi. 5; Isa. vii. 1-8). The two kings 
feared Tiglath-pileser, King of Assyria; but before 
attacking him they endeavored to win Ahaz over to 
their side, and on his refusal to join them, they at- 
tempted to force him into the coalition. Ahaz ap- 
pealed to Tiglath-pileser for aid, accompanying his 
appeal with rich presents (Il Chron. xxviii. 16 & 
seq. ; II Kings xvi. 7-9). The Assyrian king, who 
was then in the northern part of his kingdom, im- 
mediately marched to the assistance of Ahaz, while 
Rezin of Damaseus and Pekah of Israel withdrew 
to their fortresses. Tiglath-pileser captured Damas- 
cus, conquered sixteen districts with 591 towns, and 
finally took the city, which became part of a Syrian 
province; Rezin himself was killed (II Kings xvi. 9). 

According to modern investigations, the Damas- 
cene dynasty, which was in contact with Israel and 
Judah during the entire time of its existence, was 
as follows: 

(1) Razon (c. 950 B.c.), the founder of the dynasty, 
son of Eliadah, and contemporary of Solomon (I 
Kings xi. 23); (2) Ben-hadad J. (= Bir-’idiri; 885- 
844), contemporary of Ahab of Israel and Asa of 
Judah (I Kings xx.; II Kings viii. 7-9); (8) Hazael 
(844-804), contemporary of Joram of Israel and 
Ahaziah of Judah (II Kings viii. 28); (4) Ben-hadad 
II. (= Mari; 8047-7447), contemporary of Joash 
of Israel and Amaziah of Judah (II Kings xiii. 24); 
(5) Tab-el? (?-748?), father of Rezin (Winckler, 
* A]ttestamentliche Untersuchungen," pp. 74-15); 
(6) Rezin (7482-782), contemporary of Pekah of 
Israel and Ahaz of Judah (II Kings xvi. 5-6, 9). 

The sons of Rezin are mentioned among the 
Nethinim in Ezra ii. 48 and Neh. vii. 50. See BEN- 
HADAD; HAZAEL. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, K. A. T. pp. 55, 56 et seq., 58, 59, 

135, 263, 265, 268. 
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RHEINHOLD, HUGO: German sculptor; 
born March 26, 1858, at Oberlahnstein, Prussia; 
died at Berlin Oct. 2, 1900. At the age of sixteen, 
after having passed through the gymnasium at Co- 
blenz, he entered upon a mercantile career. A resi- 
dence of four years in San Francisco, U. S. A., quali- 
fied him to establish in Hamburg an exporting and 
importing business. After the death of his wife 
(1882) he retired to Berlin, where he devoted himself 
to scientific and philosophical studies at the univer- 
sity. In 1886 he entered the atelier of the sculptor 
Kruse; in 1888 he became a pupil at the Berlin 
Academy of Arts. 

Rheinhold's first production as a sculptor, ex- 
hibited at the Berlin Art Exhibition of 1895, at- 
tracted general attention by its originality. A chim- 
panzee holds in one hand a human skull, which he 
contemplates with droll pensiveness. His other 
hand supports his chin, while with one of his feet he 
holds a compass. Many copies in bronze of this 
work were made. But the work which permanently 
established his reputation as an artist was the figure 
“Am Wege" (1896), representing an unfortunate 
young woman with a child at her breast. His next 
undertaking was the Alfred Nobel monument. 
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The feeling aroused in his mind by the venomous 
attacks of anti-Semitism are expressed in his “ Die 
Kümpfer." Among his later productions are the 
“Schnitterin,” and a bust of histmother, of Prof. B. 
Frünkel, of Ludwig Damberger, and of Col. M. von 
Egidy. 

Rheinhold was for many years one of the leading 
spirits of the Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund, 
of which he acted as treasurer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mittheilungen vom Deutsch-Israclitischen 
Gemeindebunde, No. 54; Wilhelm Forster, Geddichtnissrede ; 
Ally. Zeit. des Jud. lxiv., No. 41 (Supplement). 
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RHINOCEROS. See ÜNICORN. 


RHODE ISLAND: One of the original thirteen 
states of the American Union. The settlement 
of Jews in the state dates back to 1658 (see NEw- 
PORT) In addition to the community in Newport, 
the state has à growing community in Providence, 
with four congregations, an Associated Hebrew 
Charities (which includes twenty-six societies), a 
Hebrew Educational Alliance, a Young Men's He- 
brew Association, and other organizations. Woon- 
socket ha. a congregation, founded in 1892, and 
various philanthropic societies, and Pawtucket also 
has a Jewish congregation. The Jewish population 
of Rhode Island, including Newport, is estimated at 
9,000, the total population of the state being 428, 556. 

A. 


RHODES: Turkish island in the Ægean Sea, 
and the largest in the'Sporades group. This island 
has successively borne different names, finally pre- 
serving that of 'Pódov, The Bible knew it under the 
name PT. In Gen, x. 4 the word DYTT occurs, in 
I Chron. i. 7 B's (see “Encyc. Bibl." and Has- 
tings, “Dict. Bible,” s.v. “Dodanim”). To-day 
Rhodes, its capital city, is the chief place in the vi- 
layet of the islands of the Ottoman Archipelago. 
The island has a total population of 80,000, and of 
these there are about 4,000 Jews in the town and 
some in the neighboring villages. 

Gedaliah ibn Yahya states that Rhodes was built 
by a king of Argolis in the time of the patriarch 
Jacob (*Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” p. 77a). In 656 a 
Jew of Emesa, aSyrian city (modern Homs), bought 
the débris of the famous Colossus of Rhodes, which 
had been destroyed by an earthquake in 282 m.c. 
lle conveyed this débris to Loryma, now Marma- 
ritza, twenty-seven miles from Rhodes. 

The Jews were established in Rhodes in remotest 
times. They are mentioned in I Macc. x. 15, 23 as 
dwelling there in 140 n.c. Benjamin of Tudela re- 
lates that he found 500 of them there, and Rottiers 
says that the Jews who fled from Spain on account of 
persecution left Tarragona in 1280 and established 
themselves in Rhodes, which then was held by the 
Saracens (“Inscriptions et Monuments de Rhodes,” 
Brussels, 1830). 

At Malona, a village seven miles from the capital, 
there exists to-day a street named “ Evriaki,” which 
is so called from a Jewish settlement there. This 
settlement was established before the Knights of St. 
John arrived at Rhodes (1309), when the Jews occu- 
pied the same district in which they live to-day. 


When the walls of the city were repaired by the 
Knights of St. John, they gave the name “ Jews’ 
Wall” to that part which encircled the Jewish quar- 

ter. Under the knights’ rule the Jews 
Under the were not always fortunate. Accord- 
Knights ing to Lacroix, D’ Aubusson, the grand 
Hos- master of the island, ordered the Jews’ 
pitalers. houses to be razed that the material of 
which they had been built might be 
used for the reconstruction cf the Jews’ Wall, which 
later was bombarded by: Messih Pasha, the Ottoman 
commander. Elijah Capsali, in his chronicle (ed. 
Lattes, Padua, 1869), says that after defeating the 
Turks D’Aubusson ordered the Jews to embrace 
Christianity. Some accepted baptism, others pre- 
ferred death, while still others consented to be sold 
into slavery and were released only after the con- 
quest of the island by Sulaiman. On Jan. 9, 1502, 
D'Aubusson decreed the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rhodes, under the pretext that they were cor- 
rupting the morals of the young, but owing to the 
death of the grand master the decree was not com- 
pletely enforced ; nevertheless the Jews of Cos were 
exiled to Nice. Under the grand master Frederic 
Caretto, Salim I. sent to Rhodes a Jewish physician, 
Libertus Cominto, to obtain a map of the island. - 
'The physician is said to have succeeded in his task, 
but he was caught and executed. Some historians 
claim that he was a convert to Christianity. Under 
the last grand master, Williers, of the island of 
Adam, the Jews were allowed to live in peace. On 
several occasions he visited the Jewish houses and 
synagogues. | 

According to Rottiers, some Jews who were exiled 
under D’ Aubusson accompanied as sutlers the Turk- 
ish army which besieged the city and captured the 
island. According to a tradition related as fact by 
certain historians, especially Baudin, the Jews took 
part in the war against the Turks. Under the lead- 
ership of Simeon Granada, a battalion of 250 Jews 
was formed, and became known as the “Jewish 
phalanx."  Dilioti, referring to the part taken by 
the Jews in thestruggleagainst the Turks, says that 
the Jews were those that had been converted in the 
time of D'Aubusson and had displayed great valor 
in the Italian bastion. Florentin Bernard Carli, who 
witnessed the siege, says that under Turkish order 
from two to three thousand Jews filled up with sand- 
bags the ditch before the Italian position. When 
the Turks occupied Rhodes the converted Jews ab- 
jured the Christian religion and returned to their 
ancient belief. Probably Florentin here refers to 
the Jewish sutlers who accompanied the Turkish 
army, for the Jews who were within the castle could 
not have held any communication with the enemy. 

While some historians claim that the fall of 
Rhodes was due to the treachery of Libertus Co- 
minto, others affirm that the real traitor was Knight 
d’Amaral, whose treason had been discovered by the 
Jewess Rachel, wife of Simeon Granada. 

Some historians claim also that the Jews, afraid of 
Turkish rule, left the island and went to Italy. 
Others assert that they preferred to remain on the 
island and enjoy the bounty of the sultan. This 
statement may be true in so far as it concerns the 
Jews who had fought on the side of the Christians, 
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whereas the former statement may refer to the Jews 
who accompanied the Turkish army. Benjamin 
Pontremoli relates that Sulaiman knew the utility of 
the Jews and brought a dozen families from Salonica. 
Ile granted thema firman guaranteeing freedom from 
taxation for twenty years, and decrecing that each 
family be provided with a house free of expense. 
Under this firman they were also permitted to mine 
sulfur, to traverse Mohammedan territory with their 
dead, to wail as they traveled along the road, and 
to purchase at ordinary prices food killed according 
io the ritual law. 

From this date until 1675 there are no data of the 
politieal history of tho Jews of Rhodes, but from 
1075 they are repeatedly mentioned in government 
ordinances. 

In 1837 a fearful pestilence spread over the island, 
and, acting on the advice of the grand rabbi, part of 

the inhabitants fled to the village Can- 

In the dilli, which thenceforward became a 
Nineteenth Jewish. settlement. Among the vic- 

Century. tims of the scourge there were only 

ten Jews. In 1840 an accusation of 
ritual murder was made against the Jews of Rhodes. 
On the eve of Purim the governor, Yusuf Pasha, 
at the instigation of the Greek clergy and the Euro- 
pean consuls, blockaded the J ewish quarter, ar- 
vested the chief rabbi, Jacob Israel, and the chief 
men, and imprisoned them. But on Nov. 6, owing 
to the efforts of Count Camondo, Crémieux, and 
Montefiore, a firman was obtained from the sultan 
which declared all accusations of ritual murder null 
and void. It should be mentioned that three Jews 
and three Christians were taken from Rhodes to 
Constantinople for trial, and that there the inno- 
cence of the Jews was established. 

In 1851 much suffering was caused by an earth- 
quake. The community sent Rabbi Rahamim 
Franco to Egypt and to Europe to receive funds for 
relief, and he collected more than 40,000 francs 
(about $8,000). In 1855a part of the Jewish quarter 
suffered damage through the explosion of gunpow- 
der, and in 1868 a fire Which destroyed the market 
paralyzed the trade of the Jews. In 1880, while 
some Jewish merchants who traded in the island of 
Cassos were returning to Rhodes to celebrate Pass- 
over, the vessel by which they were being conveyed 
was captured by pirates, and the Jews were despoiled 
and held as guides; but subsequently, at the in- 
stance of the governor of Rhodes, they were rescued 
and the pirates were. seized. 

The Jews of Rhodes support two large syna- 
gogues, the Great Synagogue, which was destroyed 
by artillery in 1440, rebuilt by permission of Pope 
Sixtus IV. in recognition of Jewish services during 
the siege of the city, destroyed again during a later 
siege, and rebuilt by Rabbi Samuel Amato; and 
Shalom Synagogue, built in 1598 by Raphael Mar- 
gola. There are also two smaller synagogues—the 
Synagogue Camondo, so called in honor of Count 
Abraham de Camondo, who built it; and the Tikkun 
Hazot—and two batte midrashot. The commerce 
of the island is controlled by the Jews, among whom 
there arealso many boatmen and porters. The Jews 
&re on good terms with their neighbors. 

There are two schools, one for boys and one for 
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girls; also several Talmud Toralis. 
steady migration to Asia. 

Among the rabbis of Rhodes may be mentioned: 
Hayyim ben Menahem Algazi, in the seven- 
teenth century; Moses Israel, author of “ Mas'at 


Mosheh” (Constantinople, 1734); Ezra Malki; 
Moses ben Elijah Israel, author of * Mosheh 
Yedabber” (Constantinople, 1827); and Jedidiah 
ben Samuel Turski, in the eighteenth century. 
In the nineteenth century three rabbis of the Israel 
family distinguished themselves as authors: Judah 
b. Moses b. Elijah, and Jacob and Rahamim 
Judah (1824-91). The present rabbi (1905) is Mo- 
ses Judah Franco. Prominent in public life is 
especially the Menasché family, one of whose mem- 
bers, Boaz Menasché Effendi, is a judge of the court 
of appeals. 


meas od 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, pp. 11. 59; Harkavy, 
Neuaufyefundene Hebrüische Bihelhandschriften, St. Pe- 
tersburg, pp. 24, 25-27: Rottiers, Inscriptions et Monuments 
de Rhodes, Brussels, 1830; Lacroix, Les Iles de la Grece, pp. 
172, 207: Bonhours, L'Histoire de Pierre_d’Awbusson, pp. 
200 ct seq.; Itinéraire d'un Chevalier de St. Jean de Jéru- 
salem à Rhodes, pp. 106-107. 

D. A. GA. 


RI. See Isaac B. SAMUEL. 

RIBA. Sce Isaac BEN ASHER HA-LEVI. 
RIBASH. Scc Issac BEN SHESHET BARFAT. 
RIBEAUVILLE. See RAPPOLTSWEILER. 


RIBEIRO, JOAO PINTO: Portuguese schol- 
ar; curator of the royal archivesin Torre do Tombe, 
at Lisbon; died in that city Aug. 11, 1649. He 
was the author of a work defending the Maranos, 
entitled * Discurso si es Util, y Justo, Desterrar de 
los Reinos de Portugal a los Christianos-Nuevos, 
^onvencidos do Judaismo por el Tribunal de S. Of- 
cio, y Reconciliados por el con Sus Familias, y 
Aquellos Contra los Quales ay Prueba “astante para 
Destierro." It is still in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, ii. 
122. iv. 189; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 117. 
J. M. k. 


RIBKAS or RIBKES (= “son of Rebekah”), 
MOSES BEN ZEBI NAPHTALI HIRSCH 
SOFER: Russian Talmudist; died at Wilna in 1671 
or 1672. He was a member of a Prague family, but 
settled early in life at' Wilna. In 1655, in conse- 
quence of the war between Poland and Russia, he 
was compelled to flee from the city, leaving all his 
property behind. He then settled at Amsterdam, 
and owing to his great Talmudical knowledge was 
befriended by Saul Morteira and Isaac Aboab. On 
the reestablishment of peace between Poland and 
Russia, Ribkas returned to Wilna, where his affairs 
seem to have prospered. <Athis death he bequeathed 
a great part of his fortune to charitable institutions 
which are still administered by his descendants. 

Whileat Amsterdam Ribkas was charged with the 
revision of the proofs of a new edition of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, which was being prepared in the print- 
ing-oflice of Proops. Thisnew edition (Amsterdam, 
1661-67) was provided by Ribkas with marginal 
notes of hisown, entitled * De'er ha-Golah,” in which 
he gives the sources of the halakot, besides short 
comments. In addition to this work, which has al- 
ways been reprinted in the margins of the Shulhan 
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‘Aruk, Ribkas left in manuscript “ Kelale ha- 
Hora’ah,” giying the final decisions in regard to 
halakot, and “ Keli ha-Golah,” a commentary on the 
Mishnah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1981; Fueun, 
Kiryah Neemanah, p. 91; Gabriel Polak, in Ha-Iarmel, 


vii. 15. 
E. C. I. Bn. 


RIBLAH (mban): Town in the country of Ha- 
math. It is now an insignificant hamlet, known as 
Riblah, in the Baka‘ah, the broad valley between 
the two ranges of Lebanon and Hermon, and on the 
eastern shore of Nahr el-‘Asi (Orontes), thirty-five 
miles northeast of Baalbek. Its position on the 
banks of a mountain stream, in the center of a vast 
and fertile plain, and close to the road leading from 
Egypt and Palestine to Babylon, rendered it a fre- 
‘quent resting-place for the armies of the Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian kings. It was at Riblah that 
Pharaoh-nechoh, after having defeated Josiah at 
Megiddo, put the latter's successor, Jehoahaz, in 
“bands” that he might not reign in Jerusalem (II 
Kings xxiii. 88). It wasat Riblah also that Nebu- 
chadnezzar established his headquarters when his 
army besieged Jerusalem (586 n.c.), and it was here 
that Zedekiah was brought before him for judg- 
ment (II Kings xxv. 6 e£ seq., 20-21; Jer. xxxix. 5-6; 
lii. 9 e£ seq., 26-91). 

Most modern expounders (Ewald, Smend, Cornill, 
and others) read * Riblah” instead of the Mascretic 
* Diblatah ” (the accusative of * Diblah ?) in Ezek. 
vi. 14. The location of Diblah is unknown. In 
Num. xxxiv. 11 a place named “ Ha-Riblah ” (with 
the article) is mentioned among the villages form- 
ing the borders of the Promised Land. But as this 
Riblah is situated on the eastern boundary it can 
not be identical with Riblah in Hamath. It is dif- 
ficult to determine the location of the Riblah men- 


tioned in this passage. | 
J. J. Z. L. 


 RICARDO, DAVID: English political econo- 
mist and publicist; born in London April 19, 1772; 
died Sept. 11, 1828. 
The Ricardo family 
removed from Italy 
to Holland in the be- 
ginning of the eight- 
eenth century or, per- 
haps, earlier, and its 
members appear to 
have become digni- 
fied and substantial 
menbers of the Jew- 
ish community of Am- 
sterdam. Two gener- 
ations later, with the 
drift of trade and 
finance from Holland 
to England, a branch 
of the family went 
from Amsterdam to 
| London. Of David 
Ricardo's father, Abraham Ricardo, it is said 
that he went on a visit to England when young, 
and, preferring it to his own country, became natu- 
ralized and settled there. He entered the stock ex- 
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David Ricardo. 


change, amassed a fortune, and acquired considerabie 
influence both as a man of affairs and as a member 
of the Anglo-Jewish community. He married and 
became the father of a large family, of which David 
was the third child. 

David's early education was sound and practical. 
His father, from the outset, designed him for a finan- 
cial career. As a young boy David was sent toa 
school in Holland, where he remained for two years, 
Upon returning to England he continued to enjoy 
the benefit of a common-school educa- 
tion until the age of fourteen, when his 
father began to employ him in stock- 
exchange business. As a youth he 
appears to have given evidence of those mental 
qualities which in fruition distinguished-his.later 
intelleetual life—a taste for abstract and general 
reasoning, an insistence upon final analysis, an in- 
dependence and vigor of thought, and a firm ad- 
herence to positive opinions combined with a sin- 
gular candor and openness to conviction, 

Soon after the attainment.of his majority young 
Ricardo married Priscilla Anne Wilkinson, a non- 
Jewess, and whether in consequence of this step or 
in general reaction against the rigid orthodoxy of 
his father’s religious belief and practise, a rupture 
occurred between father and son extending even to 
business affairs. McCulloch states that young Ri- 
cardo actually seceded from the Jewish faith, but 
there is no evidence of any formal apostasy, and 
it is more reasonable to hold that virtual alienation 
resulted from marriage outside of the Jewish faith 
and that the severance of family ties followed. Ri- 
cardo must, however, as a member of Parliament, 
have taken the oath of allegiance on the true faith 
of a Christian. 

Thrown in the main upon his own resources, Ri- 
cardo soon displayed exceptional capacity in practi- 
cal finance. In a few years he had established him- 
self securely. and he rose steadily thereafter no less in 
wealth than in the estimation of his associates and 
in commanding influence in financial affairs. In so 
far as urgent business affairs afforded leisure, Ri- 
cardo's interest scems at first to have been held by 
mathematics, chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. 
He was one of the original members of the Geolog- 
ical Society, and fitted up a laboratory and made a 
collection of minerals. But McCulloch declares that 
he never entered warmly into the study cf these 
sciences, and that he abandoned them entirely as 
soon as his attention was directed to the more con- 
genial study of political economy. 

Although the sensational events which led up to 
and followed the bank restriction of 1797, as well as 
theordinary transactions of his every-day life on the 
stock exchange, can not have failed to interest 
Ricardo in general financial principles, yet the de- 
termining impulse toeconomic speculation is said to 
have come from acquaintance with Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations” in 1799. From the time when 
this work began to exert an influence upon him eco- 
nomic inquiries becanic the avocation of his life. 

Ricardo’s début as an economic writer took the 
modest form of an unsigned paper, on the bullion 
controversy, contributed to the “ Morning Chronicle” 
in 1809 and soon thereafter expanded into a clear 
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and forcible pamphlet. It led to intimacy with 
James Mill and to friendship with Malthus and Ben- 
tham, and upon the incorporation of its substance 
into the Bullion Report of 1810 established Ricardo 
as an authoritative and convincing exponent of 
monetary principles. 

The corn-law controversies of 1818-15 brought 
Ricardo again conspicuously to the fore, first as a 
paniphleteer advocate of free-trade principles, in 
opposition to the protectionist leanings of Malthus, 
and thereafter as an exponent of asystematic theory 

of economic distribution and fiscal in- 


‘¢Princi- cidence. Closer intimacy with James 
ples of Mill, active discussions with Malthus 
Political and Trower, and retirement from the 
Economy.” stock exchange to the tranquil ease 


of a Gloucestershire country-place in 
1814, all tended to broaden the range of his economic 
thought, and culminated logically in the publication 
of his * Principles of Politiéal Economy and Taxa- 
tion” in 1817. | Thenceforth until his death in 1828 
Ricardo remained the dominant figure in English 
economic circles. As early as 1821 McCulloch 
could declare that the Ricardian theories—* the new 
political economy ” as Malthus termed them—were 
assented to by “all the best economists in the 
country.” 

In 1819 Ricardo entered the House of Commons as 
member for Portarlington, an Irish pocket borough, 
and thereafter parliamentary issues shared with 
economic studies the prime interests of his public 
life. In the House bis activities, both on the floor 
and in committee, were important as well as charac- 
teristic. Formal parliamentary duties were supple- 
mented by participation in current. affairs, such as 
Robert Owen’s schemes, and contemporary propo- 
sals for savings-banks and old-age pensions. In all 
of these Ricardo’s sole concern was the public wel- 
fare. Professor Ritchie has said that perhaps no 
modern writer or speaker engaged in so many po- 
lemics and discussions as Ricardo, and yet so com- 
pletely climinated the element of self. Ricardo was 
cut off in his prime, after a short illness, on Sept. 11, 
1823. He is buried by the little chapel in Harden- 
huish Park, near Chippenham, in Wiltshire. An 
engraving from a portrait which was painted by J. 
Phillips was published in quarto size and is prefixed 
in reduced size to McCulloch’s edition of Ricardo's 
works. 

However friends and critics may differ as to the 
validity of Ricardo's specitic doctrines, there is little 
doubt as to his service in establishing the concept 
of political economy as a body of abstract uniform- 
ities dealing with the phenomena of wealth. His 
data may have been inadequate, his method in part 
defective, and his conclusions sometimes misleading ; 
but his inestimable service was in definitively con- 
verting economic speculation from detached inquiry 
or specific theorization to an organically related 

body of general principles. So far 

Founder of Ricardo is to be regarded as the true 
Economie founder of thescience of political econ- 
Science. omy. Withrespect to particular prin- 
ciples—the theory of metallic money, 

the laws of fiscal incidence, the scheme of economic 


distribution—Ricardo's contributions were impor- | yim Vital. 
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tant and in many respects enduring, but it is in the 
larger influence of concept and purpose that the 
clearest explanation of his intellectual dominance is 
to be found. 

There is no evidence in Ricardo's life of any par- 
ticular interest in Jewish religious or communal af- 
fairs. He maintained cordial relations with the 
younger members of his family—some of whom also: 
seceded from the Jewish faith—and when ona pleas- 


ure visit to Amsterdam in 1822 he sought out some 


of his Dutch kinsfolk, including the poet J. da Costa. 
While a member of the House of Commons he lost 
no occasion to speak in favor of religious toleration, 
and when in 1823 Isaac Lyon Goldsmid wrote thank- 
ing him for such an expression, he wrote in reply: 
“It appears to me a disgrace to the age we live in, 
that many of the inhabitants of this country are still 
suffering under disabilities, imposed on them in less 
enlightened times. The Jews have most reason to 
complain, for they are frequently reproached with 
following callings which are the natural effects of 
the political degradation in which they are kept. I 
can not help thinking that the time is approaching 
when these ill-founded prejudices ugainst men on 
account of their religious opinions will disappear, 
and I should be happy if I could be an humble in- 
strument in accelerating their fall.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ricardo’s: principal writings were collected 
and edited, with a biographical sketch, by McCulloch in 1846, 
and have since been reprinted. The Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation was reprinted and carefully edited 
by Prof. E. C. K. Gonner in 1891, with a useful bibliography. 
The Letters to the Morning Chronicle on the ** High Price 
of Gold? were reprinted by J. H. Hollander in 1901. His 
Letters to Malthus were brought to Jight and edited by J. 
Bonar in 1887, the Letters to McCulloch by J. H. Hollander 
in 1895, and the Letters to Hutches Trower by J. Bonar 
and J. H. Hollander in 1899. The memoirin the Annual 
Biography and Obituary for 1824 and the sketch prefixed to 
MeCulloeh's TForks are the only important contemporary 
accounts of Ricardo's life. Leslie Stephen contributed a 
clear and intelligent sketch to the Dict. Nat. Biog. (vol. 
xlviii.). Professor Ritchie has a brief aceount in Palgrave's 
Dictionary of Political Economy, with a particularly serv- 
iceable list of Ricardo's writings. Professor Gonner con- 
tributed to the same work a lucid exposition of Ricardo's 
thought and influence. 


J. | J. H. Ho. 

RICCHI (RAPHAEL), IMMANUEL HAY 
BEN ABRAHAM: Italian rabbi, cabalist, and 
poet; born at Ferrara 1688 (1698, according to Jelli- 
nek in “Orient, Lit." vii. 282); killed near Cento 
Feb. 25, 1748. About two years after Ricchi’s birth 
his father removed to Rovigo, where he died four 
yearslater. Ricchi, thus left an orphan, was brought 
up by his maternal uncle Jedidiah Rabbino, and 
later by his cousin and brother-in-law, the son of 
the latter. After having studied Talmud under 
Nathan Pinkerle, rabbi of Alessandria della Paglia, 
Ricchi became tutor in the houses of several wealthy 
Jews. He was thus successively employed at Gó- 
ritz, Fiorenzuola, Finale in Modena, and Venice; 
in the last-named place he opened a school. He 
then went to Triest, where he was ordained rabbi in 
1717 by Hillel Ashkenazi, rabbi of Canea, after 
which he was invited to the rabbinate of Górz. 

Owing to his great love for cabalistic studies and 
to his ascetic tendencies, Ricchi resolved to settle 
in Palestine. He arrived at Safed in 1718, and dur- 
ing his stay there of two years he occupied himself 
with the study of the works of Isaac Luria and Hay- 
He was also reordained rabbi by Hay- 
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yim Abulafia. In 1720 an epidemic broke out in 
Palestine, and Ricchi was compelled to return to 
Europe. On the voyage he and all his 
Settles fellow passengers were captured by 
in pirates and brought to Tripolitza, 
Palestine. whence, through the efforts of Abra- 
ham Halfon, Ricchiand his family were 
allowed to return to Italy. He then occupied the 
rabbinate of Florence till 1723, in which year he re- 
moved to Leghorn, where for twelve years he en- 
gaged in business asa merchant. Ile spent twenty 
months in travel, visiting Smyrna, Salonica, Con- 
stantinople, Amsterdam, and London, and in 1785 
set out again for Palestine, spending two years at 
Aleppo and three at Jerusalem. Jn 1741 he re- 
turned to Leghorn, and in 1748, while traveling in 
Italy for the purpose of selling his works, he was 
killed by robbers, who buried his body by the shore 
of the Reno. Six days later some Modena Jews dis- 
covered the remains and brought them to Cento for 
burial. | 
Ricehi was the author of the following works 
(enumerated here in the chronological order of their 
composition): (1) * Ma'aseh IHosheb " (Venice, 1716), 
a treatise on the construction of the Tabernacle and 
its vessels, in the form of a compendium of the an- 
cient texts on the same subject, together with his 
commentary. The work is followed by a Hebrew 
poem on the letters à'ynnw. (2) "Hon 'Ashir" 
(Amsterdam, 1781), a commentary on the Mishnah, 
followed by a poem, set to musie, on Sabbath, cir- 
cumcision, and phylacteries. (8) “Hosheb Maha- 
shabot” (db. 1732), haggadic novell on the Bible and 
Talmud, together with treatises on the measure- 
ments of the Mixwer and on other geometrical sub- 


jects. (4) * Mishnat Hasidim ? (ib. 1727; sce below). 
(5) * Yosher Lebab ” (čb. 1787), cabalis- 

His tic interpretations of Biblical and Tal- 
Works.  mudicpassages. (6) “ Hazeh Ziyyon” 


' (Leghorn, 1742), cabalistic commen- 
tary on the Psalms. (7) *Adderet Eliyahu” (25. 
1749), commentary on the diflicult passages and ex- 
pressions of the Mishnah and Gemara, in two parts, 
the second of which is entitled “Me Niddah,” and 
deals solely with the treatise Niddah. This treatise 
is followed by: (4) twenty-four responsa; (7) “Sofe 
‘Anabim,” novelke; and (e) "Perpera'ot la-Hok- 
mah,” riddles and poems, among the latter being 
six religious hymns, composed for different occa. 
sions. A responsum of Ricchi's on the modulation 
of the priests’ blessing is to be found in Nehemiah 
b. Baruch's * Meziz u-Meliz? (Venice, 1715). His 
“Makkat Bakkurot.” strictures on Phinehas Hai 
Piatelli's “ Tosefet Bikkure Kazir,” is as yet unpub- 
lished. 

Ricehi's most important work is the above-cited 
* Mishnat Hasidim,” a cabalistic work begun in 1726 
at Leghorn. Like the Mishnah, it is arranged in 
orders (* sedarim 7), which are divided into treatises 
( * massektot ") and subdivided into chapters (“ pera- 
kim”), the names of the six Mishnah orders being 
taken in a cabalistic sense. But the chief divisions 
of the work are three, termed * maftehot," besides 
theintroduction entitled * ‘Olam Katon " (= * micro- 
cosmos”), in which Ricchi endeavors to popularize 
the Cabala. The first main division is the “ Maf- 


teah ha-‘Olamot,” in which the worlds are treated. 

It contains: (1) the order of Zera‘im, treating of 

the cabalistic cosmology and of meta- 

physics, and divided into seven mas- 
sektot and eighteen chapters; (2) the 
order Kodashim, treating of the realm 
of emanation (^*'olam ha-azilut"), 
which is styled “the holy of holies,” and contain- 
ing twenty massektot and seventy-cight chapters; 

3) the order Tohorot, treating of the three other 

realms, namely, those of creative ideas (“berah ”), 

creative formations (* yezirah"), and creative matter 

(“‘asivah”), and divided into nine massektot and 

twenty-seven chapters; and (4) the order Nezikin, 

treating of the demons and “kelifot,” and divided 
into six massektot and seventeen chapters. The 
second main division, entitled “ Mafteah ha-Nesha- 
mot,” contains the order Nashim, treating of 
souls, in twelve massektot and forty-eight chapters. 

The third main division, entitled “ Mafteah ha- 

Kawwanot,” contains the order Mo‘ed, divided 

into fifty-eight massektot and 371 chapters, and 

treating of the Kawwanan. It will be seen that 
the number of massektot in this work is 112, corre- 
sponding to the numerical value of the sacred name 
pay; and the number of chapters 547, equal to the 
numerical value of Ricchi’s name, ^p ^n NIDY, 
plus twelve, the number of its letters. The sources 
for this work besides the Zohar are mostly Isaac 

Luria’s and Hayyim Vital’s writings, of which the 

“Sefer ha-Gilgulim,” * Kanfe Yonah,” and “Shulhan 

‘Aruk” may be particularly mentioned. Ricchi 

drew also from other eabalists. The *'Olam Ka- 

ton” was separately edited by Eliezer b. Moses, 
with a commentary of his own, entitled “ Derek ha- 

Melek” (Dyhernfurth, 1759). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 186 et seq.: Jellinek, in 
Orient, Lit. vii. 232; Landshuth, “Anonude ha-Abodah, pp. 
302-303; Lewinsohn, in Ha-Karmel, iii. 370, 378; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot. Gedole Yisrael, p. 289; Steinsehneider. Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 1055-1056 ; F. H. Wetstein, in Ha-Maggid. xxxiii., 
No. 19; Wunderbar, in Orient, Lit. viii. 193 et seq.; J. M. 
Zunz, in Ha-Wesher, vi. 71, 74, 78. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

RICCIO, PAULO (Latin, Paulus Ricius): 
Jewish convert to Christianity in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. He was a native of Ger- 
many, and after his conversion became professor of 
philosophy in the University of Pavia; subse- 
quently he was physician to Emperor Maximilian I. 
Riccio was inclined to astrology and the Cabela, and 
had a controversy with Johann Eck about tlie exist- 
ence of life on the stellar bodies. Erasmus thought 
very highly of Riccio. who defended him and his 
followers against the attacksof Stephen the Presby- 
ter. Like most converts from Judaism, Riccio at- 
tempted to convince the Jews of the truth of the 
Gospels. He, moreover, advised the Christian na- 
tions to unite against the Turks, who were at that 
time the terror of Europe. 

Riccio was a prolific writer and, as Grütz says, 
“turned to good account the small amount of Jew- 
ish knowledge which he brought with him to Chris- 
tianity.” His best-known work is his “De Porta 
Lucis R. Josephi Gecatilia ” (Augsburg, 1516), which 
is a free translation of a part of the cabalistic work 
“Sha‘fare Orah” by Joseph GIKATILLA. Jerome 
Riccio (Hieronymus Ricius), Paulo’s son, senta 
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copy of this work to Reuchlin, who utilized it in the 
composition of his * De Arte Cabbalistica." 

Riccio relates that he was ordered by Emperor 
Maximilian to prepare a Latin translation of the 
Talmud. All that has come down of it are the 
translations of the tractates Berakot, Sanhedrin, and 
Makkot (Augsburg, 1519), which are the earliest 
Latin renderings of the Mishnah known to bibliog- 
raphers. The most important of his other works is 
“De Celesti Agricultura," a large religio-philosoph- 
ical work in four parts, dedicated to Emperor Charles 
V. and to his brother Ferdinand (Augsburg, 1541; 
8d ed., Basel, 1597). His “Opuscula Varia,” which 
contains a treatise on the 613 commandments, a 
religio-philosophical and controversial work aimiug 
to demonstrate to the Jews the truths of Christian- 
ity, and an introduction to the Cabala followed by 
a compilation of its rulesand dogmas, went through 
four editions (Pavia, 1510; Augsburg, 1015; 20. 
1541; and Basel, 1597). Riccio wrote besides these 
works about ten others, all in Latin, on various re- 
ligious, philosophical, and cabalistie subjects, which 
appeared in Augsburg in 1546 and were reprinted 
in Basel in 1597. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adams, History of the Jews, p. 286, London, 
1840; Dischoff, Kritische Geschichte der Thalmud-Ueber- 
setzungen, pp. 34, 43, 44, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899 ; Fürst, 
Bihl. Jud. ii. 41, iii. 155; Ginsburg, Massoret. ha-Massoret, 
p. 9. London, 1867; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 172 et seq.: Michelsen, 
Israel und die Kirche, pp. 81 et seq., Hamburg, 1869. 
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RICE, ABRAHAM: American Talmudist and 
rabbi; born 1800 at Gagsheim, near Würzburg, 
Bavaria; died in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29, 1862. As 
a young student he was placed in the care of Rabbi 
Abraham Bing of Würzburg, by whom he was or- 

dained rabbi; he after- 

.ward studied under 
Rabbi Wolf Hambur- 
ger. In 1840 he emi- 
grated to America, and 
was called as the first 
rabbi of Congregation 
Nidche.Israel at Balti- 
more. He held this 
position until 1849, 
when he resigned and 
became a merchant. 
About this time he 

- founded a small con- 

gregation, of which he 

officiated gratuitously 
as rabbi and reader of 
the Torah. He lived 
in retirement until 

1862, when he was again induced to accept the posi- 

tion of rabbi to the Baltimore Hebrew Congrega- 

tion; but he filled the position for a short time 
only, his death occurring in the fall of the same 
year. 

Rice usually delivered his sermons in German, 
later occasionally in English also. He was a rabbi 
of the old school, known throughout the United 
Statesand Germany as a learned Talmudist, and was 
recognized as an authority in ritual matters. He 
was an uncompromising opponent of Reform. 

In 1845 he established a Hebrew school, one of 
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the earliest in the United States, and in the same year 
he opposed the retention of piyyutim in the prayers. 
About this time he urged “upon the Jews of the 
United States the great importance of selecting a 
spiritual chief or bet din, for the purpose of regu- 
lating all our spiritual affairs, etc. ; . . . it is surely 
necessary to prevent the uninitiated from giviug 
their crude decisions, which are but too well calcu- 
lated to do permanent injury to our faith" (letter 
in “Occident,” ii. 599). A few of Rice’s sermons 
were published in tlie * Occident," and a large num- 
ber remain in manuscript. He had a great and last- 
ing influence on the Jewish community of Balti- 
more; and it was to his teaching and his life that 
the Baltimore Jewry owes its reputation for Ortho- 
doxy. See Jew. Encyc. ii. 479b, s.v. BALTIMORE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Occident, xx. 142, 424: Guttmacher, History 

of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation, p. 65. 


A. H. Fr. 


RICE, ISAAC LEOPOLD: American lawyer, 
author, and chess-player; born Feb. 22, 1850, at 
Wachenheim in the Rhenish Palatinate. When six 
years of age he was taken by his mother to the 
United States. Rice was educated at the Central 
High School in Philadelphia, and from 1866 to 1569 
studied literature and musie in Paris. While there 
he acted as correspondent for the Philadelphia 
“Evening Bulletin.” On his return to America he 
settled in New York, where he acquired consider- 
able fame as a music teacher. In 1880 he graduated 
(LL.B.) from the law school of Columbia College. 
Later, at the same college, he became lecturer in the 
school of political science (1882-83) and instructor in 
thelaw school(1885-80). He practised law until 1889. 

From 1884 to 1898 Rice was active in railway mat- 
ters, either as counsel or as director, and for a time 
was foreign representative in London of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad. In 1885 he founded 
the “Forum” magazine, becoming the first president | 
of the Forum Publishing Company, which position 
he still (1905) occupies. In 1893 he interested him- 
self in electrical matters and became connected with 
the Electric Storage Battery Company, of which, 
in 1897, he was chosen president. Rice was also the 
founder of the electric-automobile and electric-boat 
(including the submarine boat) industries in Amer- 
ica; and he organized on a large scale the casein 
business of the United States. In 1902 Bates Col- 
lege conferred on him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

Rice is a prominent figure in the American chess 
world. He has been president of the Manhattan 
Chess Club, and has presented for competition sev- 
eral trophies, including the one thatis competed for 
annually by cable by the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, representing England, and those of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, in the 
United States. In 1895 he discovered a variation-of 
the Kieseritzky gambit, which has been named the 


* Rice Gambit ” (see Jew. Excyc. iv. 20b, s.v. CHESS). 


The books published by Rice include: * What Is 
Music?” (New York, 1875), which was supple- 
mented by * How the Geometrical Lines Have T heir 
Counterparts in Music” (/0. 1880). The latter work 
was subsequently made part of the “ Humboldt Li- 
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brary of Science.” He has also contributed a large 
number of articles to the “Century,” “Forum,” and 
“North American Review.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1903-5. 
A. A. P. 


RICE, JOSEPH MAYER: American physi- 
cian and editor; born May 27, 1857, at Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was educated at the public schools of Phila- 
delphia and New York, at the College of the City 
of New York, and at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York (M.D. 1881). From 1881 to 
1883 he was resident physician at Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York, and from 1885 to 1886 house phy- 
sician at the Montetiore Home in the same city. 

In 1888 Rice abandoned the practise of medicine 
to devote himself to the study and working out of 
some practical problems in education, especially 
with regard to his original idea that a system of 
education might be based on the inductive principle. 
To this end he studied psychology and pedagogies 
in the universities of Jena and Leipsic, and on his 
return to the United States personally examined 
about 125,000 children in schools of all kinds. He 
is still continuing his researches. The results of his 
investigations appeared in the * Forum " (Dec., 1896; 
Jan., Feb., April, and June, 1897); of which maga- 
zine Rice has been the editor since May, 1897. He 
is the author of “The Public School System of the 


United mtes”? (New York, 19393) and ě “The Ra- 


tional Spelling-Book ” (75. 1898) as well as of many 
articles on educational subjects in various journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who’s Who in America, 1902; National 


Cyc. of Biography. 
ar l A. D. 


RICHARDSON, SIR BENJAMIN WARD: 
English physician and friend of the Jews; born at 
Somersby 1828; died in London Nov. 21, 1896. He 
received his degree of M.D. in 1854, and became an 
active member of the British Medical Association. 
He was knighted in 1893. 

Partly by descent and partly by intellectual sym- 
pathy and early Biblical training, Richardson was 
connected with Jewish interests, and was imbued 
with Jewish ideals which found their expression in 
various ways. In his historical romance “The Son 
of a Star" (1888), based on the life of Dar Kokba, he 
evinced an extensive knowledge of Jewish history 
and literature of the second century. His admira- 
tion for Maimonides led him to base his last work 
on the lifeof therabbi-physician. But it was chiefly 
as a medical author that he labored to promote Jew- 
ish ideals. In particular he recognized and advo- 
cated the sanitary value of the dietary laws. He 
seized every public opportunity of defending the 
practises and ideals of the Jews; and was a fre- 
quent lecturer before Jewish literary societies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Nov. 27, 1596; The Times (Lon- 

don). Nov. 23, 1896; Dict. National Biography, Supplement. 


J. G. L. 


. RICHETTI, JOSEPH SHALIT BEN ELI- 
EZER: Rabbi of the second half of the scven- 
teenth century; born in Safed, whence he removed 
to Italy. He was the author of “Sefer Hokmat ha- 
Mishkan,” or “Iggeret Meleket ha-Mishkan,” on the 


“Jewish Quarterly Review ” for July, 1900. 


purposes of the Tabernacle (published with his edi- 
tion of “Iggeret Mesapperet Yihusta de-Zaddike 
de-’Ar‘a de-Yisrael,” on the sacred cities of Pal- 
estine; Mantua, 1676). He edited “ Hibbur ha- 
Ma‘asiyyot weha-Midrashot weha-Haggadot,” a 
collection of tales and legends from the Talmud 
and the Midrash (Verona, 1647), and *Seder Mish- 
meret ha-Hodesh, a ritual for the day of new moon 
(Venice, 1661). 
S. U. C. 


RICHMAN, JULIA: American educator; born 
in New York city Oct. 12, 1855. She was educated 
in the publie schools of New York and at the Nor- 
mal College, and did postgraduate work at New 
York University. From 1884 to 1908 she was prin- 
cipal of publie school No. 77, and in the latter year 
was appointed a district superintendent of schools, 
being the first woman to be chosen to such an of- 
fice in New York city. She wasa pioneer in many 
sehool-reform movements, particularly in regard to 
special training for mentally enfeebled children; 
and has written on educational subjeets in the 
“Educational Review,” “School Journal,” “School 
Work,” ete. 

Julia Richman has held many positions in the 
Jewish community, having been president of the 
Young Ladies’ Charitable Union (1876-81), first 
woman director of the Hebrew Free School Associa- 
tion (1885-1900). first president of the Young Wom- 
en’s Hebrew Association (1887-90), director of the 
Educational Alliance (since 1893), chairman of the 
committee on religious scliool-work of the Council 
of Jewish Women (1898-99), member of the educa- 
tional council of the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
(1889-98) and founder and editor of “Helpful 
Thoughts.” An article by her on the Jewish Sun- 
day-school in the United States appeared in the 


A, 
RICHMOND: Capital of Virginia, and, during 
the Civil war, of the Confederate States of America. 
By 1785 it had a Jewish community of over a 
dozen families, of Spanish-Portuguese descent. In 
1791 a Sephardic congregation was organized, called 
K. K. Beth Shalome. Its roster contained the names 
of twenty-nine heads of families, prominent among 
which were the Isaacs, Cohens, Mordecais, Levys, 
and Judahs. This congregation re- 


Beth mained the representative Jewish or- 
Shalome. ganization till the outbreak of the 


Civil war. After the war it became 
weakened by deaths and removals. In 1898, after 
one hundred and seven years of corporate existence, 
its few surviving members joined the Congregation 
3eth Ahabah in a body, and Beth Shalome ceased to. 
exist. The first place of worship the Congregation 
Beth Shalome had was a room in a house owned by 
one of its members, on Nineteenth street. It then 
built a small brick synagogue on the corner of Ninc- 
teenth and Main streets, and later a handsome struc- 
ture on Mayo street, where it worshiped for over 
three-quarters of à century. Its pulpit had been 
occupied successively by Isaac H. Judah, Jacques 
J. Lyons, Isaac Leeser, Isaac Mendes de Sola, Henry 
S. Jacobs, and George Jacobs. 
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At the very beginning of the nineteenth century The wave of Russian immigration, which began 
German Jews began to arrive in Richmond, singly | in 1881, reached Richmond, and in 1886 a Russian 
or in small groups. They affiliated | congregation was organized and called the Sir Moses 

Beth fora while with K. K. Beth Shalome. | Montetiore congregation. It first worshiped in a 
Ahabah. But in 1839 they organized a bebra— | room in East Main street, but in 1887 obtained pos- 
the Hebra Ahabat Yisrael, which, two | session of the synagogue of K. K. Beth Shalome, on 

years later, was changed into the Congregation | Mayo street, where it now worships. Among its 
K. K. Beth Ahabah. This congregation first wor- | leaders have been Rabbis Alperin, Gordon, Newel, 
shiped in a room on Marshall street, between Fifth | Nutokoff, Jaeger, Grafman, and Cohen. Inaddition 
and Sixth streets, which was consecrated May 15, | to the foregoing congregations there are a few “ min- 
1841. The first minister, called toits pulpit in 1846, yanim,” which meet only during the chief holy days. 
was the Rev. M. J. Michelbacher of Philadelphia. The Hebrew Home for tbe Aged and Infirm, char- 
In 1848 the congregation built its first synagogue, on tered in 1891, has at the present time six beneficia- 
Eleventh street, between Marshall and Clay streets, ries, who are maintained in the homes of private fam- 


and this was followed by a second building, on the |. ilies. The Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent 
same site, dedicated Sept., 1880. The growth of the Other Society was reorganized in 1866. The 
congregation necessitating a larger synagogue, a Organiza- Ladies' Hebrew Memorial Association, 
new one was dedicated in 1904, in West Franklin tions. organized in 1866, for the care of the 
street, between Lombardy and Harrison streets. | graves of Jewish soldiers, holds a 


The ministers of Beth Ahabah have been M. J. | memorial service annually on the third Wednesday in 
Michelbacher (1846 - 67), J. Wechsler (1867 — 69), ! May. The Jefferson Club (social and literary) is the 
A. S. Bettelheim result of the con-. 
(1869-75), A. solidation in 
Hoffman (1876- 1892 of the Mer- 
1878), A. Harris - cantile Club and. 
(1873-91), and the Jefferson 
the present Literary and So- 
(1905) incum- cial Circle. 

bent, Edward The first Jew- 


DN, Gallisch (since ` ish cemetery án 
1891 : born at Richmond miss 


Toledo, Ohio, 
June 23, 1565; 
B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of Cincin- 
nati; rabbinical 
diploma, He- 
brew Union Col- 
lege; M.A., Uni- 
versity of Vir- 
ginia), who has `. 


plot of ground 
on East Frank- 
lin street, be- 
tween Nine- 
teenth and 
Twentieth 
streets, deeded 
by Isaiah Isaac, 
in 1791, to the 
Jews of Rich- 
mond. In 1816 


p - bl 1 5 he d E Synagogue at Richmond, Va. ! : 
Chiid's Dible (Froti s photograph.) Be njamin 
and a * Book of Wolfe, a mem- 


Prayer,” as well as some essays and poems, and has | ber of'the city council, secured from the city a 
been prominently identified with the circuit-preach- | grant of land known as Shockhoe Iil, on the 
ing work of the Union of American Hebrew Con- | northern edge of the city. This land was given 
gregations. | to K. K. Beth Shalome, and. was used jointly 
At the close of the Civil war, owing to differences | by it and Beth Ahabah. It is now the sole pos- 
arising in the readjustment of the congregation’s | session of Beth Ahabah.. Some of the bodies in 
. affairs, a number of members seceded | the old cemetery in East Franklin street were re- 
Beth El from Beth Ahabah, formed a new | interred in the new one. A handsome mortuary 
and Kene- congregation, and called it Beth El. chapel was built in the cemetery in 1898, in which 
seth Israel. From 1867 to 1871 Dr. A. L. Mayer | all funeral services are conducted. Congregation 
occupied its pulpit. Upon his depar- | Keneseth Israel has a section adjoining the general 
ture the differences were adjusted, the members re- | Oakwood Cemetery and known as Oakwood He- 
turned to Beth Ahabah, and Beth El ceased to exist. | brew Cemetery. It was purchased in 1866. The Sir 
In 1856 an Orthodox Polish congregation, Kene- | Moses Montefiore congregation has a plot of ground 
seth Israel, was organized. It built, and still wor- | four miles east of the city, on the National Road. 


ships in, a synagogue in Mayo street. It has con- The Jews of Richmond have been 
sistently maintained its Orthodox standard, and its Jews prominent in public service both in 
spiritual guides have been “ hazzanim,” and not in Public war and in peace. Many of them 
preachers. Among them were N. Brinn, L. Jacobi, Service. fought in the Civil war. In civic life 
J. Berg, A. N. Coleman, H. Block, M. J. Brill, L. also they have served with credit. Ben- 


jamin Wolfe was a member of the city council in 


Harfield, J. Sapir, I. Koplowitz, E. Phillips; the 
1816; Jacob Ezekiel served in the council prior 


present incumbent is J. Lesser. 
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to 1860. Other members of the city council have 
been: M. L. Straus, Julius Straus, Joseph Waller- 
stein, Marx Gunst, 5. L. Bloomberg (president of 
the council), and Clifford Weil. Marx Gunst is at 
present (1905) vice-president of the board of alder- 
men and Charles Hutzler of the School Board. 
Isaac Held is deputy treasurer of the city. William 
Lovenstein served twelve years as state senator. 
L. Z. Morris was one of the most efficient presidents 
the chamber of commerce has had. 

The public-school system was established in Rich- 
mond in 1870. Before that time each congregation 
had its own parochial school, that of Beth Ahabah 
being a particularly excellent institution, attended 
by Christian children as well as Jewish. When the 
school system was about to be established, Beth 
Ahabah volunteered to discontinue its school and 
place its schoolrooms, rent free, at the disposal of 
the city until proper school buildings could be built. 
The offer was accepted, and the first public school 
of Richmond was conducted in the rooms.of a Jew- 
ish synagogue. 

In commercial life the Jews are engaged in manu- 
facture and in the jobbing and retail trades, being 
especially prominent in the shoe and in the dry- 
goods business. The Jewish population of Rich- 
mond approximates 2,500, the total population be- 
ing 85,050. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soe. No. 4, pp. 


294: Hist. of a a o Beth Ahabah (published on 
its sixtieth anniver sary, 1901). 1 


RICIUS, AUGUSTINUS: Jewish convert to 
Christianity and astronomer of the fifteenth century. 
He was a disciple of Abraham Zacuto, and wrote a 
work on the motion of the eighth sphere, a Latin 
translation of which appeared at Paris in 1521. He 
quotes Ibn Ezra, Abraham ben Hiyya, and other 
Jewish authors, and mentions the epoch 1477. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2143-2145. 
J. 

RIDBAZ (WILLOWSKI), JACOB DAVID 
B. ZEEB (known also as the Slutsker Rav): 
Russian rabbi and commentator; born Feb. 7, 1845, 
in Kobrin, government of Grodno, Russia. He was 
successively rabbi at Izballin (1868), Bobruisk (1876), 
Wilna (1881), Polotsk (1883), Vilkomir (1887), and 
Slutsk (1890-1900). In the last-mentioned place 
he organized a yeshibah, in 1896, over which he 
took general supervision, appointing R. Isaac Zal- 
mon Meltzer as principal. Ridbaz is the author 
of *Migdal Dawid,” Talmudic novelle, Babli and 
Yerushalmi (Wilna, 1874); “Hanah Dawid,” novel- 
læ on the treatise Hallah (čb. 1876); and * Teshubot 
ha-Ridbaz ” (75. 1881). But his principal work is em- 
bodied in his commentaries on the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi, entitled “Hiddushe Ridbaz” and “Tosafot 
ha-Rid ” (Piotrkow, 1899-1900). The former isa sim- 
ple commentary on passages not satisfactorily ex- 
plained by other commentators; the latter is more 
critical, and is written in the style of the Tosafot. 
Ridbaz freely used a copy of the Jerusalem Talmud 
which the Wilna Gaon had annotated. After study- 
ing the Jerusalem Talmud for thirty years and work- 
ing steadily on his commentaries for seventeen years, 
Ridbaz began the publication of an edition of the 


Yerushalmi which included, besides his own, all the 


commentaries incorporated in former editions. The 

subscription fund being exhausted before the fourth 

section, Nezikin, was completed, Ridbaz was per- 
suaded to go to America (1900), where he succeeded 
in securing subscriptions for many sets of the work. 

Returning to Russia, he dedicated the section Nezi- 

kin to his American patrons. The second time Rid- 

baz went to America he dropped his former name 
of Willowski and assumed the name of Ridbaz 

(= “Rabbi Jacob David ben Zeeb ”). 

The United Orthodox Rabbis of America, at their 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, Aug. 16-19, 1908, 
elected Ridbaz as the “zekan ha-rabbanim ” (elder 
rabbi) and on Sept. 8, 19083, he was elected chief 
rabbi of the Russian-American congregations in 
Chicago. He endeavored to introduce order into 
the religious services of his congregations, but met 
obstruction and opposition on the part of a former 
rabbi, Zebi Simon Album, and his. followers; not 
being able to withstand the persistent opposition, 
Ridbaz resigned his position ten months later. He 
next published “Nimmuke Ridbaz,” a homiletical 
commentary on Genesis and Exodus (Chicago, 1904). 
This caused Rabbi Album to rejoin with “ Debar 
Emet” (ib. 1904), in rebuttal of the allegations by 
Ridbaz. Album was in turn attacked by P. Ge- 
wirtzman in a pamphlet entitled * Aken Noda‘ ha- 
Dabar," in defense of Ridbaz. 

After resigning his rabbinate Ridbaz traveled 
extensively through the United States, lecturing and 
preaching. On returning to New York he endeav- 
ored to establish a yeshibah on the European model, 
but found little encouragement. In 1908 Ridbaz 
left America for the Holy Land, where he intends 
to spend the remainder of his life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hebrew Standard, Dec. 14, 1900: Eisenstadt, 
Hukme Yisrael be-Amerika, pp. 38-40, BU York, 1893 ; 
American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1905), p. 222; Zeeb 
oe ‘Edut be-Ya‘akob, Warsaw, 1904. 

A. J. D. E. 

RIDDLE: Among the ancients, as witness the 
story of CEdipus and. the Sphinx, a riddle was a 
more serious matter than in modern times, more in 
the nature of a wager than of anamusement, Sam- 
son’s riddle to the Philistines (Judges xiv. 14) was. 
of this kind, though it has been suggested that his. 
own name is a key to the thing which brings forth. 
sweetness out of the lion. It would appear that 
some of the proverbs in which sets of three and of 
four objects are mentioned (e.g., Xxx. 15 e£ seg.) were 
originally in the form of riddles. In Ezekiel (xvii. 
1-10) there is actually a symbolic riddle, in which 
the King of Babylon is compared to an eagle. 

Riddlesappear to have been a favorite table amuse- 
ment with the early Hebrew, Sirach referring to them 
assuch. Many of them centered around the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, whose wisdom 
she tested chiefly by propounding riddles. "Three 
of these are recorded in thegecond.‘Targum to Esther 
(i. 2), and no less than nineteen are given in a Yemen 
manuscript published by. S. Schechter in * Folklore” 
(i. 349-358). Most of these riddles are simply Bible 
questions, some not of a very edifying character. 
The two that are genuine riddles are: * Without. 
movement while living, it moves When its head is 
cut off,” and “Produced from the ground, man pro- 
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duces it, while its food is the fruit of the ground.” 
The answer to the former is, “a tree, which, when 
its top is removed, can be made intoa moving ship ” 

the answer to the latter is, ^a wick.” 

In the Talmud itself riddles frequently occur; 
take as an instance the one from Kinnim (end): 

“What animal has one voice living 
Talmudic and seven voices dead?” The answer 
Riddles. is, “the ibis, from whose carcass sev- 
en different musical instruments are 
made.” The Talmud contains even a poetical rid- 
dle, the answer to which has never been definitely 
settled. It is as follows 
|. High from heav’n her eye looks down, 
Constant strife excites her frown; 
Winged beings shun her sight, 
She puts the youth to instant flight. 
The aged, too, her looks do scout ; 
Oh! oh! the fugitive cries out. 
And by her snares whoe’er is lured 
Can never of his sin be cured " (Yer. M. K. iii. 1). 

One of the stories relating to the connection of Ju- 
dah the Patriarch with Marcus Aurelius is an enacted 
riddle. The emperor sent a messenger to ask the 
sage how he should fill his empty treasury. Judah 
simply went into his garden, uprooted the old 
plants, and planted young ones in their stead. The 
emperor understood, and dismissed his old councilors 
and appointed more youthful ones, who, it is to be 
supposed, paid him for the appointments (Gen. R. 
Ixvii.) “Two are better than three, for the one 
disappears never to return” (Shab, 152a). In other 
words, “Two legs are better than two with a staff, 
for youth never returns." 'l'his is another form of the 
celebrated riddle of the Sphinx. It is again utilized 
in an enigmatic excuse made by Simeon ben Halafta 
for not calling upon Rabbi: “Rocks become high 
[he was becoming old]; the near areata distance [his 
eves had grown dim]; two are turned into three [he 
needed a staff to walk] ” (Shab. 152b). 

Similarly, a request for a couple of chickens for 
breakfast was put in the following form: “Give the 
coals an orange color, let the glimmer of gold appear 
like an expanse of heaven, and prepare me two her- 
alds of the darkness” (‘Er. 53b). 

In medieval times many of the poets, those of 
Spain in particular, wrote riddles in verse. Thus 
Moses ibn Ezra asked, * What is the sister of the 
sun, though made for the night? The fire causes 
her tears to fall, and when she is near dying they 

cut off her head.” "The answer is, “a 


The taper." Abrahamibn Ezra wrote rid- 
Medieval dles on grammatical formulas, espe- 
Poets. cially on the vocalic consonants, and 


one on the letters “mem” and “nun.” 
Judah ha-Levi wrote several riddles, of which that 
of the needle may serve as an example: 
** What is it that’s blind with an eye in its head, 
But the race of mankind its use can not spare ; 
Spends all its life in clothing the dead, 
But always itself is naked and bare ?”’ 

Al.Harizi has a most elaborate riddle on the ant 
and the flea, while Emanuel of Rome gives in his 
poem a pedantic riddle, the answer to which is 
“matter.” The curious riddle given at the end of the 
HaGGADAH is an additional instance of the popu- 
larity of this form of amusement among Jews. It 


has never been determined whether this riddle was 
originally Jewish or German. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Wünsche, Die Rüthsclweisheit bei den 
Hebrdern, Leipsic, 1882; Abrahams, Jewish Lifein the Mid- 
dle Ages, pp. 854-885; Löw, Die Lehensalter in der Jt- 
dischen Literatur, pp. 346-319 ; several riddles collected in 
Galicia and given in Am Urquell, vol. vi. 


J. 

RIEGER, PAUL: German rabbiand historian; 
born at Dresden July 4, 1870. He was educated at 
Dresden and at the universities of Breslau (Ph.D. 
1894) and Berlin. At Breslau he studied also at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary and at Derlin at the 
Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums. 
His graduating thesis, at Dreslau, was entitled * Ver- 
such einer Technologie und Terminologie der Hand- 
werke in der Mischnah." Rieger was rabbi at Pots- 
dam from 1896 to 1902, when he was called to the 
rabbinate of the Israelitische Tempelgemeinde at 
Hamburg. In association with H. Vogelstein he 
wrote * Geschichte der Juden in Rom" (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1895-96). He wrote also, besides contribu- 
tions to various journals, a small pamphlet entitled 
“ Hillel und Jesus” (Hamburg, 1904). 

S. H. V. 

RIEMANN, SOLOMON: Traveler of the 
nineteenth century; died at Vienna about 1873. He 
was for a time a rich merchant, having made large 
investments in Siam; but during the war of the Eng- 
lish in that country all his property was seized by 
the British government, and he became financially 
ruined. He then traveled through Asia, Africa, and 
the greater part of Europe, until he finally settled 
in Vienna, where, receiving financial aid from Adolf 
Jellinek, he was enabled to devote his tinre to re- 
cording the experiences of his travels. He died 
suddenly before finishing the work. As Riemann 
wrote without system and in an almost unintelligi- 
ble style, his manuscript was rearranged, indeed 


| complétely rewritten, by the traveler and Hebrew 


writer Wolf Schur, who published it with many ad- 
ditions of his own under the title * Mas'ot Shelo- 
moh,” Vienna, 1884. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winter and Wünsche, Die J'üdische Littera- 
x iii. 858; Schur, Mas‘ot Shelomon, p. 3. LW 
AR. 


RIES, ELIAS ELKAN: American electrical 
enginecr; born at Randegg, Baden, Germany, Jan. 
16, 1862. When only three years of age he was 
taken by his parents to America. He received his 
education at the public schools of Baltimore and 
New York, attending alsolecturesat Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. In 1876 he became a tele- 
graph-operator and removed to New York, being 
employed by the Edison Company and other elec- 
trical concerns. Returning to Baltimore in 1884, he 
developed some of his own inventions in electrical 
signaling, and organized (1891) the Ries Electric 
Specialty Company. Since 1896 he has resided in 
New York city. 

Ries has invented improvements in the itélinlioBé: 
the telegraph, and in other electric apparatus, such 
as electric lamps, track-rail welding machinery, 
motor-controllers, etc., for which inventions he has 
secured about 150 patents. He has also contributed 
articles to the scientific and technical journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1905, s.v. 
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RIESSER, GABRIEL: German advocate of 
the emancipation of the Jews; born at Hamburg 
April 2, 1806; died there April 22, 1863; youngest 
son of Lazarus Jacob RrEssER. For a few years 
Riesser's family lived in Lübeck, but it returned to 
Hamburg in 1816. Educated at the Johanneum of 
his native city and at the universities of Kiel and 
lleidelberg, where he studied law, Riesser sought to 
become privat-docent at the latter university, but, 
being a Jew, was refused the " venia legendi" by 
the government. He then lived in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Heidelberg, and other cities of southern 
Germany, and returned to Hamburg in 18380. There 
he was refused, as a Jew, admittance to the bar. 

Riesser now became the leading advocate of the 
emancipation of the Jews in Germany. In 1830 ap- 
peared in Altona his * Ueber die Stellung der Beken- 
2 des Mosaischen Glaubens in Deutsch: ind " (2d 

,1881) Although the 
same subject had been 
thoroughly discussed 
shortly before by Twes- 
ten and by Dórne, Ries- 
ser’s essay was well re- 
ceived. He did not speak 
of the oppression of Jews 
alone, but compared it 
with the oppression of 
the burghers by the no- 
bility, of the negroes by 
the whites, etc., and asked 


for full emancipation. 
In his introduction to 
the book he declares it 


to be “an effort to induce 
important men — social 
and spiritual leaders—to 
pay more attention to this 
undertaking, to rouse la- 
tent forces for it, to stim- 
ulate those who should 
be interested in it, to stir 
up philanthropists of all 
confessions and beliefs, 
and finally to demonstrate 
the necessity for the good- 
wil and the power of 
single individuals: to be 
united for a common purpose." The Protestant 
theologian Paulus in Heidelberg answered him 
in his *Die Jüdische Nationalabsonder ung nach 
Ursprung, Folgen oder Besserungsmitteln ” (Heidel- 
berg, 1880), and proposed that the Jews, to become 
good German citizens, should be baptized.  liesser 
defended his position in his “Vertheidigung der 
Bürgerlichen Gleichstellung der Juden Gegen die 
Einw ürfe des. Herrn. Dr. Paulus," Altona, 1881. 
The pamphlet was the work of à few days, written 
under the direct influence of Paulus' essay, and 
gives in an appendix the most important answers 
which Napoleon had received in regard to the ques- 
tions put to the Sanhedrin convoked in 1806. In 
his * Bórne und die Juden" (Altenburg, 1832) Ries- 
ser did * not intend to defend Bórne against the ac- 
cusations of Dr. Eduard Meyer, but the Jewsagainst 
Meyer's insinuations,” 
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The July Revolution in France in 1830 found an 


echo in Germany, and Riesser established in 1882 in 


Altona his journal *Der Jude, Periodische Blütter 
für Religion und Gewissensfreiheit," in which he 
again fought foremancipation. 'lheannouncement 
said: “A time which is full of events, fuller of 
hopes, needs alert organs for the quickly changing 
contents; and such organs are found 
His ‘*Der in the periodical press." Many excel- 
Jude." lent essays were written for this peri- 
odical by the leading men of the time; 
but the best came from the pen of its editor. Some 
of them were printed separately, e.g., * Kritische Be- 
leuchtung der Neuesten Stündischen Verhandlungen 
über die Emancipation der Juden," Altona, 1832. 
While Bavaria, Hanover, and Hesse had passed, or 
intended to pass, favorable laws relating to the 
Jews, Baden had refused to do so; and Riesser at- 
tacked the Landtag of Da- 
den forthisattitude. The 
“Denkschrift an die Hohe 
Badische Stiindeversamm- 
lung, Eingereicht von 
Badischen Bürgern Israc- 
litischer Religion zur Bce- 
gründung Ihrer Petition 
um Völlige Bürgerliche 
Gleichstellung, vom 80 
Juli, 18883," written by 
Riesser, was published in | 
Heidelberg in 1883; and 
* Betrachtungen über die 
Verhiiltnisse der Jüdischen 
Unterthanen in der Preus- 
sischen Monarchie," a re- 
print from his paper, ap- 
peared at Altona in 1884. 
In the same year a pe- 
tition, drafted by Riesser, 
was presented to the Sen- 
ate of Hamburg, asking 
for the Jews of that city 
the rights of citizenship; 
but the populace strongly 
opposed the proposed re- 


form. This petition also 
appeared separately as 
*Denkschrift über die 


Bürgerlichen Verhältnisse der Hamburgischen Is- 
racliten” (Hamburg, 1834) An important essay 
bearing on this subject was Riesser's * Die Verhand- 
lungen des Englischen Parlaments im Jahre 1838 
über die Emancipation der Juden,” Altona, 1884. 

The title of Riesser's journal was changed in 1880 
to “Der Jude, ein Journal für Gewissensfreiheit.” 
From this changeit is evident that Riesser had given 
up the theological section; indeed, he says in his 
announcement: “The ‘Israclitische Predigt- und 
Schulmagazin’ of Dr. Ludwig Philippson and the 
* Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für Jüdische Theo- 
logie" of Abraham Geiger have made part of my 
journal unnecessary. “Der Jude" appeared for 
only two more years. 

In 1884 Riesser received from the *Israelitische 
Bürger Badens," in acknowledgment of the inter- 
est he had taken in emancipation, a painting, by 
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Oppenheim of Frankfort-on-the-Main, representing 
ihe return from the German War of Liberation of a 
Jewish soldier, whose face is seamed with scars, and 
who wears the decorations received for service. In 
1886 Riesser left his native town and settled in Bock- 
enheim, near Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he pub- 
lished his “Jüdische Briefe," Berlin, 1840-42. In 
1843 he returned to Hamburg and was admitted to 
the bar there. 
The year 1848 brought changes in Germany, 
among them greater liberty for the Jews.  Riesser 
was elected to the German Parliament 
Member of (* Vor-Parlament ") of Frankfort, from 


the the district of Lauenburg. He be- 
German  longed to the liberals, and was one of 
Par- the vice-presidents of the assembly. 
lament. On every possible occasion he spoke 


for his coreligionists. He was a 
member of the deputation sent by the Parliament 
to offer the crown of Germany to Frederick William 
IV. In 1850 he was elected to the German Parlia- 
ment sitting at Erfurt, this time from Hamburg. 
When the body was dissolved, in 1850, Riesser re- 
turned to Hamburg. During the following years he 
traveled, spending much time in the United States; 
and he published his views and impressions of the 
country in the “ Preussische Jahrbücher." In 1859 
à new upper court was established in Hamburg, and 
Riesser was appointed one of its judges (“ Ober- 
geriehtsrath ”), which position he held until his 
death. From 1860 to 1862 he was vice-president of 
the Bürgerschaft. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : N. Frankfurter, Denkrede auf Dr. Gabriel 
Hiesser. Hamburg, 1863; Berthold Auerbach, Beim "Tode 
Riesser’s, in Deutsche Blätter, 1868, No. 18; idem, in Galle, 
rie der Husgezeichnetsten Israeliten Aller Jahrhunderte, 
part iii., p. 5, Stuttgart, 1884; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1863, pp. 
299-304 et passim; 1864, p. 465; 1867, pp. 346-305; Isler, Ga- 
Driel Riesser's Leben, in vol. i. of Gesammelte Schriften, 
2d ed., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1871. 

S. I HE 

RIESSER, LAZARUS JACOB: German 
rabbi; born 1768 in the valley of Riess (hence the 
name “ Riesser "); died March 7, 1828, at Hamburg; 
father of Gabriel RressER. In the “Zeker Zaddik ” 

Riesser calls himself * Eliezer, son of Jacob Katzen- 

cllenbogen,” rabbi of Ottingen-Wallerstein. Owing 

to his great erudition as a Talmudist and his keen 
intellect Riesser was chosen as son-in-law by Raphael 

b. Jekuthiel Stisskind ha-Kohen, the incumbent of 

the rabbinate of Altona-Hamburg-Wandsbeck. He 

resided in Altona, where he held the office of secre- 
tary to the bet din. His Hebrew style may be des- 
ignated as classic. 

When, owing to disagreements with the Danish 
government, Kohen resigned his post (1799), Riesser 
lost his office and went with his father-in-law to 

Hamburg. There he entered business life, meeting 

with little success. In his leisure hours he wrote 

the biography of his father-in-law in clegant He- 
brew, under the title * Ma‘alele Ish”; this, together 
with two sermons by Raphael Kohen, was published 

under the title “Zeker Zaddik” (Altona, 1805). 

When, in 1818, Hamburg was blockaded by the 

Russians Riesser removed to Lübeck. Riesser went 

back to Hamburg in 1816. 

Riesser’s correspondence with his son Gabriel, 
comprising twenty letters covering the period from 
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May 7, 1824, to Feb. 22, 1828, have been published - 
by Isler in * Gabriel Riesser's Leben," i. 86-61.: The 
Heimann I. Michael collection, now in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, contains some manuscripts by 
Riesser, | l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isler, Gabriel Itiesser's Leben, in vol.i. of Ge- 


ee Geiger’s Jiid. Zeit. vii. 232; Zeker Zaddik, Altona, 
D. l 
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RIETI: Italian family, deriving its name from 
the city of Rieti in the Pontifical States. Members 
of it are found at Rieti as early as the end of the 
fourteenth century; then in Rome, Sienna, Bologna, 
Mantua, and many other Italian cities. The oldest 
members known are Isaac Rieti or Maestro Gaio, 
father of Moses RIETI, and Abraham ben Isaac 
Rieti (1415; Magazin,i.37)  Michaelben Judah 
di Rieti, a physician, lived at Terni between 1469 
and 1478, and Solomon ben Moses di Rieti, an- 
other physician, at Rome in 1510. Still another 
physician, a member of this family, Asahel Ra- 
phael Rieti, a grandson of Moses, is known to 
have lived in Bologna in 1556, with his three sons, 
Elia, Isaac, and Hananiah Eliakim Retr. Ish- 
mael Rieti, a relative of Jehiel of Pisa, resided in 
Sienna, where he extended hospitality to the false 
Messiah, David Reubeni, although without display- 
ing the singular enthusiasm shown in his cause by all 
the other members of Jehiel’s family. He refused 
Reubeni any considerable financial assistance, and 
on this account was bitterly censured in the latter’s 
diary. He, however, was teacher of the nephews of 
Immanuel ben Isaac de Lattes, who held him in great 
veneration. At Sienna Ishmael was the host also of 
Johanan ben Joseph Treves. He devoted himself 
to works of piety, in which he was followed by his 
son Moses Rieti. On the occasion of a movement 
inimical to the Jews of Empoli, Tuscany, when the 
monks in their sermons forbade the Christians to 
have any intercourse with the Jews or to render 
them any service on their Sabbath, Moses ben Ish- 
mael provided the necessary funds to send a dele- 
gate to Rome to obtain a papal decree in favor of 
his Empoli coreligionists. | 

Rabbi Simon da Rieti of Rome was one of the 
Hebrew deputies who attended one of the meet- 
ings of the Index Commission convened by Cardi- 
nal Della Rovere, Aug. 7, 1590, when the censorship 
of the Talmud was discussed. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century Joseph ben Shabbethai 
Elhanan Rieti, a nephew of Ishmael, was rabbi 
of Sienna. He is known as the copyist of a manu- 
script in 1608, and as one of the indorsers of a deci- 
sion of the Roman rabbi Eliezer Mazliah. ben Abra- 
ham di Viterbo (1605-6). Eliezer ben Isaac Rieti 
is known as the author of two works, “Luah Ma- 
mare ‘En Yisrael ” (Venice, 1612; Amsterdam, 1684), 
an alphabetical index tothe “‘En Yisrael” of Jacob 
Habib, and *Kelale ha-Talmud,” which remains 
unpublished (MS. Michael). His contemporary 
Hezekiah ben Gabriel ben Samuel Rieti pub- 
lished in the “Tuscan” (Italian) language a trans- 
lation of Proverbs, with a Hebrew text, and a dedica- 
tory letter addressed to Isaiah Massarani; it bears 
the title of * Mishle Shelomoh ‘im Ha'atakat Italkit ” 
(Venice, 1617). A certain Isaac ben Moses Rieti 
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is mentioned in the “Luah ha-Payyetanim” by 8. 
D. Luzzatto. 

Herewith is given the genealogical tree of those 
members of the Rieti family whose relationship 
may be traced according to Vogelstein and Rieger, 


“Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” ii. 74: 
? 
Isaac ? 
Moses Jehiel 
Tsaae 


Asahel Raphael 


Elia Isaac 
(1587) 


Hananiah Eliakim 
(1594-1629) 


Elhanan Jedidiah 
(1612 


de 


David Naphtali 
(1648) 


Ismael 
(1839) 
Moses Shabbethai Elhanan 
Elhanan Jedidiah Joseph 


| (1603-6) 


Bezuleel Isaac Menahem Jacob Baruk 
(b. 1614) (b. 1618) (b. 1620) 


DiBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac de Lattes, Responsa, p. 123; Kaufmann, 
in R. E. J. xxvi. 90-91 ; Mortara, Catalogo, p. 43; idem, In- 
dice. p. 51; idem. in Steinsehneider, Hehr. Bihl. v. 98; Mosé, 
v. 221; Nepi- Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y iar «el, p. 46 ; Mash- 
bit Mithamot, p. 92a, Venice, 1606 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 963-961 ; idem, Jewish Literature, pp. 219-228 ; idem, 
Hebr. Bibl. v. 21, xix. 14; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom, ii. 70 (note 2), 74, 185, 130, 180, 264. 


Hananiah Eliakim Rieti: Italian rabbi; 
born at Bologna about 1560; died in Mantua be- 
fore 1626. He lived some time in Mantua, and in 
1604 settled at Luzzara. He wrote * Mekiz Redu- 
mim" (Mantua, 1648), religious songs and poems, 
especially for the morning of Hosha‘ana Rabbah, 
which were published by his son David Naph- 
tali Rieti, with a preface by the author, and * Min- 
hat Hananyah,” poems for all feast- and fast-days 
(MS. Michael, now in Oxford) Some of these 
poems were printed in the * Ayyelet ha-Shahar " of 
Mordecai Jare (Mantua, 1612). Other, unpublished 
writings of Rieti are: novella to some Talmudical 
treatises; * Sedeh Lebanon," responsa; “Sedeh Tap- 
puhim,” miscellaneous writings; *'Tefillah Keza- 
rah,” a short prayer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, “Ammude ha-‘Ahodah, p. 65; 
Steinsehneider, Jewish Literatur €, pp. 242 et seq.; Vogelstein 
Ur M Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 1; Zunz, Z.G., 
p. & 


Moses ben Isaae (Maestro Gaio) da Rieti: 
Italian rabbi, physician, and poet; born at Rieti 
in July, 1888, He lost his father at an early age, 
and later left his native place, residing success- 
ively in different cities of the Pontifical States. 
In 1436 he wasin Perugia. Some time afterward 
. he founded a school at Narni. During the pontifi- 
cate of Eugenius IV. he removed to Rome, and was 
appointed chief rabbi of the Jewish community of 
that city. Pius IL gave him leave to practise 


medicine even among Gans: and aaponited 


him his body-physician. Rieti successfully main- 
tained a religious controversy in Rome with a 
Christian theologian who has been identified with 
both Roberto of Lecceand the Florentine Grannozzo 
Manetti. He is believed to have died at Rome some 
time after 1460.  Hecertainly outlived his wife, who 
died at the age of seventy and to w hom he had been 
married fifty-two years. 

From his youth Rieti devoted himself to the study 
of the Talmud and of Hebrew literature in general. 
He was also an earnest student of medicine, nature! 
science, and philosophy, and a connoisseur of Italian 
literature. The fame acquired by Dante through 
the “ Divina Commedia” led Rieti to enrich Hebrew 
literature with a similar work. He conceived the 
idea of so doing as early as 1409; but it was not 
until seven years later that he began the work, to 
which he gave the title * Mikdash Me'at? (see Ezek. 
xi. 16), and which was in two parts. Part i., en- 
titled “Ulam,” is divided into five cantos, the first 
of which begins with an invocation to the Almighty 
and unfolds the plan, contents, and divisions of the 
work. The remainder of this part of the work is 
devoted to an exposition of the religious and philo- 
sophieal opinions of the author, and treats of the 
thirteen articles of faith, of Cabala, physics, aud 
mathematics, the written and the oral law, the indi- 
vidual branches of science and of their scope and 
usefulness, also of Aristotle and his writings, of the 
“Isagoge” of Porphyry, and, finally, of the “ Catego- 
ries " of Aristotle. 

In the second part of the “ Mikdash ” the author de- 
scribes a symbolieal journey through the realm of 
blessed spirits. Passing through the celestial syna- 
zogue, he arrives at the temple of prayer, and thence 
reaches the city of God, symbolizing the Scriptures, 
and the ships of the soul, the Mishnah and Talmud. 
He passes in review the teachers of the Talmud, the 
Geonim, and the later great luminaries of Hebrew 
learning. Tothis last part Rieti appends numerous 
historical and literary notes, which often have scien- 
tific value. 

Ricti endeavors in this work to give a résumé 
of science and philosophy, of Judaism and all its 
literary history; but, lacking sufficient power and 
lofty inspiration, his production has little artistic 
merit. He frequently discusses dry and heavy 
points of doctrine, or loses himself in useless pueril- 
ity. He seldom rises to the truly artistic conception 
of his design, or expresses it in a manner which can 
merit the term poetic. What he lacks in inspira- 
tion however, is partly compensated by his en- 
thusiasm and love for the subject which he treats. 
This, together with the beauty and grace of his dic- 
tion and the flowing harmony of the hendecasyl- 
labic verse in which it is written, combined with the 
merit of having introduced Dante's terza-rima to 
replace the long and tedious singlerime of Hebrew- 
Spanish poetry, secures to Rieti’s work a permanent 
position in Hebrew literature. 

* Mikdash Me‘at” is incomplete; but it seems that 
only a small part of it is missing. The work exists 
in a large number of manuscripts, the first complete 
edition of which was that by Jacob Goldenthal of 
Vienna (1851), printed at the expense of the Vienna 
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lished (part ii, canto ii, “Me‘on ha-Sho’alim,” 
which has been introduced into the liturgy). Of this 
part the following Italian translations exist: (1) by 
Eliezer Mazliah b. Abraham Cohen, Venice, c. 1585; 
(2) by Deborah Ascarelli, 20. 1601; (8) by Samuel di 
Castelnuovo, 7. 1609; (4 and 5) in Oxford MSS. 
1988a and 2578, 10. There is also one Italian transla- 
tion of the * Ulam” in the Munich MS. 556. 

Ricti was the author also of: *Iggeret Ya‘ar Leba- 
non,” a religio-philosophical reflection, in the antique 
form of the “ melizah," on the importance of the or- 
namentation and furnishings of the Temple. 
work may have been written prior to the “ Mikdash 
Me‘at”; indeed, if one excepts an elegy on the 
death of his wife, it is safe to state that in the sec- 
ond half of his life he abandoned poetry and de- 
voted himself entirely to philosophy and apologetics. 
In these fields he produced the following works: (1) 
notes to the commentary of Averroes (Ibn Roshd) 
on the * Isagoge ad Logicam" by Porphyry, trans- 
lated by Anatoli; (2) commentary on the " Apho- 
risms” of Hippocrates; (8) marginal notes to the 
commentary of Moses Narboni on the “ Kaw wanot 
ha-Filusufim? of Al-Ghazali; (4) philosophical and 
physical aphorisms; (5) answers to questions per- 
taining to logic; (6) a religio-philosophical work, 
written in Italian with Hebrew characters, and par- 
tially preserved in a Leyden manuscript (Scaliger 
MS. 10, 1); ofan apologetic tendency, it was perhaps 
written after the controversy which Rieti had sus- 
tained in Rome, and is in three parts: (1) popular 
exposition of natural philosophy, according to Aris- 
totle; (2) of God, and how the human soul places 
itself at His disposition; (8) history of the Jews 
till the writer's own timo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. parti., 
121 ; Carmoly, in Orient, 1841, p. 285 : idem, in Jost’s Annalen, 
i. 55. 63 : Del Balzo, Poesie di Mille Autori Intorno a Dante, 
iii. 413-424; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Poesie, pp. 
53, 145 ; Dukes, in Kobak's Jesclhiurun,ii. 59; Gedaliah ibn Yah- 


ya, Shalshelet ha-Icabbalah, p. 49a ; Goldenthal, Die Neuer- 


acorbenen, Handschriftlichen Hebriiischen Werke, pp. 3i- 
46, Vienna, 1851 ; idem, Il Dante Ebreo, Vienna, 1851 ; Gratz, 
Gesch. 2d ed., viii. 148 et sea.; Lasinio, in Etruria, 1852, pp. 
6^ cl seg.; Karpeles, Gesch. der Jüdischen Literatur, pp. 
715 et seq.; Reggio, in Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, ix. 14 : Steinschnei- 
der, Jewish Literature, p. 949; idem, in Buonarotti, 1876, 
pp. 117 et seq.: idem, in Virchow’s Archiv, xl. 95 cL seq.; Vo- 


celstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 12, 16. 68 . 


et seq., 2641-265 ; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 524 et seqg.; idem, 
in Geigers Zeitschrift, ii. 321 et seq. 
" U. C. 


RIF. See Arrasr, ISAAC BEN JACOB. 


RIGA: Capital of the government of Livonia, 
Russia; situated on the River Diina, about 6 miles 
from its mouth. 

Jews are first mentioned in the public documents 
of Livonia of 1560. In the negotiations between the 
city and King Sigismund August of Poland in that 
year it was stipulated that he should provide his 
soldiers with abundant supplies, with the under- 
standing, however, that in the provisioning of the 
troops “the malicious Jewish people” should be 
entirely precluded from contracting (Bienemann, 
“Briefe und Urkunden," iv. 123). In the negotia- 
tions of the following year concerning the annexa- 
tion of Riga to Poland the wish was expressed that 
Jews should not be admitted into Livonia as into the 
other provinces under the Polish crown, *so that 
they may not besmirch or injure tne citizens with 


At first only a part was pub- - 


This © 


their unchristian usury and business transactions, 
and that they may not establish customs duties and 
other burdens” (75. v. 88). As a result of this cx- 
pressed wish, the treaty of annexation of Nov. 28,. 
1561, contained a paragraph excluding Jews from 
trading and from leasing customs duties in Livonia. 
This treaty, however, did not specifically prohibit 
Jews from residing in Riga, so that they continued 
to dwell there, as elsewhere in Livonia, in consider- 
able numbers. 

The annexation of Riga to Poland was accom- 
plished in the year 1581; and there date from this pe- 
riod numerous complaints made by the Christian in- 
habitants of Riga to the Polish crown concerning the 
injurious commercial activity of the Jews. An entire 
series of enactments was passed in the reign of Sig- 
ismund III. (1587-1682), aiming at the exclusion of 
the Jews, the Dutch, the Scotch, the English, etc., 
from the whole of Livonia. An act of May 31, 
1598, states: “we also desire that our city of 
Riga shall, as heretofore and also for all time to 
come, be exempt from the sojourn or residence of 
Jews.” On the failure of this decree to produce the 
desired results, further representations were made; 
and finally, in May, 1596, the city of Riga secured 
a royal decree wherein all officials, chiefs, and rural 
nobility were forbidden to trade with the Jews and 
other foreigners. This decree also proving ineffec- 
tual, the town council of Riga found itself obliged to 
send (Jan. 25, 1597) a special commissioner to War- 
saw to make vigorous representations at court con- 
cerning the subject. A further enactment of exclu- 
sion followed, Jan. 7, 1598; but it likewise remained 
ineffective, and a more stringent decree was issued 
March 26,1599. 'The war and the troublous times 
which now ensued distracted attention from the 
Jews; but when conditions became somewhat more 
tranquil the complaints against them were renewed, 
and it appears therefrom that during the war the 
Jews had managed better than formerly to advance 
their interests. 

In theinstruetions of the city councilof Riga to its 
delegates at Warsaw (1611), the latter were told to 
advocate the enactment of legislation aiming at the 
exclusion of Jewish and Scotch pedlers from the 
country districts. In 1619 the King of Poland is- 
sued an order which actually led to the arrest of 
some Jews and provoked the complaints of Prince 
Radziwill. The latter in 1611 had requested the 
city council of Riga to exempt the Jews of Birzhi 
from the poll-tax imposed on every Jewish arrival 
in Riga. "The council replied, through its delegates 
at Warsaw, that the collection of this tax was an 
ancient practise. Notwithstanding various restrict- 
ive ordinances, the Jews were permitted to remain 
in the city, at least temporarily. The name of the 
Jewish merchant Affras Rachmaelovich (Aphras- 
chus Raehmailowiez) occurs in the municipal rec- 
ords of 1595-97, where heis mentioned together with 
other Jews in connection with the trade in potash 
and other forest products. 

Inthetreaty which was made with Sweden in 1621, 
Gustavus Adolphus confirmed the rights of the cit- 
izens of Riga, inserting in that document the words 
*and no Jews or strangers shall be allowed to 
sojourn in the country to the detriment of the 
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burghers.” During the Swedish period (1621-1710) 
the intolerant attitude of the Protestant Church 
held out no encouragement to Jewish settlers. 

The Jewish physician and philosopher Joseph 
Solomon Delmedigo of Crete, on his way to Lithu- 
ania, where he was to become private physician to 
Prince Radziwill, remained for some time in Livo- 
nia, and wrote in 1628 to a learned friend in Troki 
that he was “in a country cut off from Jewish learn- 
ing.” Jews continued to sojourn in Livonia, de- 
scending the Düna in barks and returning when their 
commercial undertakings had been completed. The 
records covering the period of Polish domination 
were destroyed in the fire at Riga in 1674, and little 
information is accessible concerning this period. In 
1645 twenty Jews were arrested on the charge of 
having illegally bought furs directly from Musco- 
vite merchants, but the accusation was proved to be 
false, and they were released. 

In order to control the movements of the Jewish 
traders, the city council decided to establish for 
the accommodation of Jews a separate inn, the first 
mention of which occurs in 1645. In 1662 Jürgen 

Butter petitioned for the assignment 


Jewish to him of a site for a Jewish inn, the 
Inns. old one having been pulled down in 


order to make room for the city walls. 
In 1666 an ordinance was passed by thecity of Riga 
wherein Jews were prohibited to lodge any where 
save at the Jewish inp; and all Jewish traders were 
required to submit to the city officials a list of their 
merchandise. It was the duty of the innkeeper to 
see that the Jews remained in the inn at night, and 
to notify the burgomaster if any of them failed to 
do so. The price of rooms was set at 10 marks per 
week. "The inn served also as a storage warehouse 
for liquors brought to the city by Jewish and Russian 
merchants; and excise payments were made there. 
This would seem to indicate that the Riga import 
trade in liquors was largely in the hands of the 
Jews. "This regulation was undoubtedly a source 
of much annoyance to the Jewish traders. In 1667 
they petitioned for permission to lodge near the 
city, and to remain in it overnight in case of neces- 
sity. The city council was apparently inclined to 
make some concessions, as it offered to remove the 
inn nearer to the city, and it even: overlooked an 
occasional sojourn overnight in Riga. The Jews, 
however, still made complaints concerning the un- 
satisfactory lodging, as well as concerning the inn- 
keeper's high-handed treatment, e.g., in 1671 and 
1678 against Jürgen Greve. In 1685 the inn was 
again removed, its site being needed for new fortifi- 
cations. During the warin 1700and 1701 the suburb 
in which the Jewish inn had stood was destroyed in 
the siege and the operations that marked the begin- 
ning of a period of more than twenty years during 
which the Jews were not compelled to live in a 
specifically Jewish inn. 

In the preparation for the siege in 1709 the vice- 
governor ordered that “Jews and other suspicious 
people should beadvised toleavein good time." In 
the middle of September of that year the govern- 
ment ordered that no Jew should be permitted to 
enter the city, still lessto stay there overnight. Ex- 


ception was made in favor of David Isaakovich, who 


was involved in an important lawsuit; yet even 
he was not permitted to spend the night in the 
city. 

Notwithstanding the prohibitive decree of 1709 a 
number of Jews besides David Isaakovich are met 
with in Riga about this time. Thus on Sept. 12, 
1710, Naphtali Hirsch Israel made an application to 
the city council for permission to reside in Rig: 
with his family, in order to collect his debts, and 
also because of his inability to return to his birth- 
place, Wilna, where he.would be subject to perse- 
cution by the local clergy on account of a law- 

suit. The council permitted him to 


Under dwell in the city for a considerable 
Russian length of time; and in 1715 a patent 
Rule. was granted to him by Field-Marshal 


Menshikov, in recognition of his serv- 
ices asagent of the czar, conferring on him, together 
with his family and dependents, the right of resi- 
dencein Riga. In1719 Naphtali Hirsch Israel acted 
as bondsman for a coreligionist, who was thus en- 
abled to leave the prison for the holy days. This fact 
indicates that there was some sort of a religious or- 
ganization among the Jews of Riga. 

In 1722 the merchants of the great gild complained 
that the Jews, who had recently increased in 
number, were engaging in trade to the injury of the - 
citizens; and, in order to be rid of them, thev pro- 
posed that a special quarter should be assigned to 
them in the suburbs. In 1723 the butchers’ gild 
complained of the competition of the Jews. These 
complaints finally led the courts to decree the re- 
establishment of the Jewish inn. The site of the 
former one had been utilized by the Russian govern- 
ment for a shipyard; the privilege of establishing 
a new inn was given to anoble named Schróder and 
his heirs fcr a term of fifty years; and on Nov. 17, 

794, on the completion of the building, the city 

council ordered all the Jews to take up their quar- 
ters there within four weeks from that date. This 
enactment involved arbitrary measures by the city 
authorities; for instance, Zundel, son of the above- 
mentioned Naphtali Hirsch Israel, attempted to 
vade the compulsory measure, basing his claims 
on the special privileges which had been accorded 
to his deceased father. The council did not, how- 
ever, accept his plea. Owing to the machinations 
of Schróder, even those Jews who remained in their 
boats orrafts were made to pay a half-gulden Albert 
to the *Jews' host? (ordinances of Nov. 19 aud 
Dee. 15, 1725). 

Only a Hamburg Jew, Isaac Marcus Solomon, 
was permitted to dwell outside the inn. "This per- 
mission was due to his position as jewcler to the 
Duke of Holstein, son-in-law of the czar, and to the 
fact that he was a favorite of the imperial vice- 
chancellor Baron Ostermann. From the records of 
a lawsuit with other jewelers of Riga, who wished 
to expel him from the city, it appears that Soio- 
mon’s grandfather had established the business in 

Riga; this shows that even under 

Isaac Swedish rule Jews had possessed the 

Solomon. right to engage in the jewelry trade. 

Solomon succeeded i in maintaining his 

right to remain in Riga; and Ostermann is said to 
have remarked that all the other jewelers of Rige 
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together did not pay in a yearas much customs duty 
as did this Jew. In 1729 and 1731 the jewelers of 
Riga made further attempts to have Solomon ex- 
pelled, but without success. 

The ukase of April 26, 1727, expelling the Jews 
from the Ukraine and various Russian cities, rendered 
more acute the position of the Riga Jews also. In 
consequence of this decree the governor of Livo- 
nia ordered all Jews residing in Riga, including 
Isaac Marcus Solomon of Hamburg, Zundel Hirsch 
Israel of Wilna, and Solomon Samson of Holland, to 
leave the city within a few days. The latter three, 
however, through powerful influences, established 
their right to remain in Riga. In Dec., 1728, there 
were only nineteen Jewish families in the city. 
The number was largely augmented in the months 
of May and June by Jews who descended the Diina 
in boats and on rafts. E 

The position of the Jews of Riga became worse in 
the reign of Empress Elizabeth and with the fall of 
their protector Ostermann; and the rigorous meas- 
ures directed against them ceased only with the ac- 
cession to the throne of Catherine II. Extant docu- 
ments prove, however, that tlie Jews were granted 
a burial-plot in 1725, and that religious services 
were held in the Jewish inn. The legal status of 
the Jews of Riga at the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign is defined in the following communication 
made by the council of Riga to the magistracy of 
Königsberg at the latter's request: 

" Jewish families are not permitted to reside in Riga perma- 
nently ; and there are no regular ' protected’ Jews [''Schutz- 
juden’’]. Exception is occasionally made in the case of those 
in whose behalf intercession is made, e.g.,in that of Marcus 
Solomon, who, however, resides in the suburbs, and must make 
arrangements accordingly with the Jews’ host. All Jews com- 
ing here for business must take up their abode in the ' Juden- 
herberge,’ and have not the right to reside within the city wall. 
The Jews may sell their goods only to citizens of Riga, and must 
also make their purehases from the latter. General trading is 
permitted to them only during fairs. The right of sojourn in 
Riga is limited according to conditions. Inaccordance with an 


old custom all Jews entering Riga must pay the burgomaster 
for safe-conduct" (see LEIRZOLL). 


Curiously enough, after the ukase of Elizabeth 
of Dec. 2, 1742, was promulgated, the city council 
of Riga, in its session of Jan. 6, 1748, expressed the 
fear that if this decree were rigidly enforced the com- 
merce of Riga with Poland would be seriously in- 
jured. It was therefore resolved to make represent- 
ations in the matter to Lacy, the governor-general 
(see FRIEDRICIISTADT). 

It is amusing to note how, when their trade inter- 
ests were imperiled, the Jew-baiters of Riga quickly 

found it expedient to beg for the re- 
Importance turnoftheJews. Specialagents were 
of Jewish sent to St. Petersburg with instruc- 

Trade. tions to recommend that the Jews be 

allowed to visit Riga with their boats, 
since they had otherwise threatened to conduct their 
export trade through other channels. In fact, they 
had already established a new trade route by way 
of Borisov to Memel and Königsberg. The fear was 
expressed that the entire timber trade would be under- 
mined, and that the imperial customs would be very 
seriously affected. The efforts of the Riga burgh- 
ers, however, were not crowned with success. "Their 
representations clicited the famous reply ascribed to 
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Elizabeth: “I desire no material gain from the ene- 
mies of Christ.” 

On March 30, 1748, eighteen Jews were expelled 
from Dorpat, Livonia. Nevertheless, Isaac Marcus 
Solomon is met with in Riga in 1744, when the gov- 
ernor-general granted him permission to remain in 
the city for a further period of eight days. When, 
in Feb., 1744, the children and servant of the Jew 
David were expelled from the town, the only Jew 
left in Riga was Moses Meyer, who was allowed to 
remain because of his connection with a case before 
the Senate. Forthe following twenty years there is 
no record of Jews in the city. | 

In 1764 Alderman Schick was sent to St. Peters- 
burg to apply for the abrogation of the decree pro- 
hibiting Jews from residing in Riga. He stated in 
his application that the trade of Riga with Poland 
lad declined year by year, while that of the ports 
of Courland, Windau, and Libau and of the Prussian 
ports of Memel and Königsberg had increased very 
considerably. He therefore asked that Jews be al- 
lowed to visit Riga for trading purposes, since there 
was no danger of their securing permanent residence 

there owing to the rights granted to 

Right of thecity in 1598, 1597, and 1021. After 
Residence an interval of twenty-four years, with 

Granted the accession to the throne of Cath- 

1764. erine IL, who favored the importa- 

tion of colonists, especially to South 

Russia, Jewish merchants were again permitted to 

live in Riga (see Jew. Exco. iii. 625b, s.v. CATHER- 
INE II.). 

The privilege of erecting another inn for Jews 
was awarded by the city council (Dec. 15, 1764) to 
oue Bencken, a Christian citizen; and an order was 
issued to the inhabitants (Jan. 14, 1765) forbidding 
them to allow Jews to lodge in their houses. "The 
complaints of the Jews concerning this restriction 
were of no avail. Exception was made by Gov- 
ernor-General Browne only in favor of the privileged 
Jews David Bamberger, Moses Aaron, and Levi 
Wolf, whose respective households consisted of 
thirteen, six, and seventeen persons. Another Jew 
mentioned at this time was Benjamin Baehr, agent . 
of the Polish-Lithuanian and Courland Jews, in 
whose behalf he petitioned the empress, complain- 
ing of their maltreatment by the Riga authorities. 
The petition was successful only to the extent that 
the empress ordered the abolition of thesafe-conduct 
tax (June 3, 1765). Under the new imperial policy 
Jews were now permitted to visit Riga and the rest 
of Livonia for business purposes, and to remain for 
a continuous period of six weeks, so that the Riga 
authorities could no longer expel them at pleasure. 
In the summer of 1770, when the plague broke out 
in Podolia, the Jews were summarily expelled from 
Riga on three days’ notice, and were not allowed to 
return until the following year. Exceptions were 
again made, however, in the case of the privileged 
New-Russian Jews. 

It was not until 1780 that Governor-General Browne 
addressed a communication to the oftice of the gov- 
ernor-general of New Russia inquiring whether the 
New-Russian Jews Levi Wolf, David Bamberger, 
Moses Aaron, Zundel Hirsh, Aaron Noah, Aaron 
Hirsh, Levin Moses, and Jacob Gabriel were wanted 
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there, and whether they should be sent thither, as 
they were without purpose in Riga, and did not 
pay any crown taxes.” The reply, dated Aug., 1780, 
stated that as they did not belong to the merchant 
gild of New Russia, they were not wanted there. 
Thereupon the governor-general sent to the city 


council a list of forty-three Jews who were to be 
deported across the frontier within fourteen days. 


As regards the other privileged Jews, whose names 
did not appear on the list, he made representations 
in their behalf to the Senate. "The privileged Jews 
must have remained in Riga; for there is a record of 
a quarrel at that time between David Levi Bam- 
berger and Aaron Hirsh concerning their relation to 
the Jewish community and the synagogue. 

In Oct., 1788, another quarrel broke out concern- 
ing the appointment of synagogal officers. The 
representatives of the privileged community of the 
protected Jews were at that time Samuel Salomon 
aud Jacob Wolff. The New-Russian and Polish 
Jews doing business in Rígaapplied to the governor- 
general for the removal of these representatives be- 
cause of their alleged inexperience in religious prac- 


tise. The complaints against them were that they 
opened the synagogue too late in the 
Internal day; that they had monopolized the 
Dis- supply of “etrogim” (paradise-ap- 
sensions. ples); that they did not permit singers 


from other cities to sing in the syna- 
gogue; that the person charged with watching over 
kasher matters drank non-kasher wine; and that 
those charged with the maintenance of order came 
drunk to the synagogue, etc. The court decided 
(Oct. 31, 1783) that the two parties should choose 
one president for the entire community. The. jew- 
eler Salomon Pasakh, a privileged Jew, was ac- 
cordingly elected on Nov. 20, and his election 
was confirmed by the district court. He, with the 
aid of two learned Jews, was given the right to ad- 
judge all minor matters, more serious affairs being 
referred to thedistrict court. The disputes between 
the two parties did not, however, cease. 

By a treaty concluded between Russia and Cour- 
land May 10, 1783, the district of Schlock, with 
Dubbeln and Mayorenhoff, was annexed to Livonia. 
Catherine JI., by a ukase of Feb. 4, 1785; converted 
the village of Schlock into atown; and to encourage 
commerce, permission was given to all free Russians 
and foreigners, without distinction of race or religion, 
to settle there and to register as burghers or mer- 
chants. Although the Jews were not specifically 
mentioned in this manifesto, it is known that Cath- 
erine wished especially to find a place for the Jews 
of Courland (see Russia) In consequence many 
Jews settled in Schlock, which was near Riga, and 
many of the protected Jews in Riga thus became 
citizensof Schlock. All other Jews were ordered to 
leave Riga within six months. 

By an ordinance of July 5, 1788, and in accord- 
ance with a special imperial order, fifteen Jewish 
families were allowed to reside in Riga. Most of 
them were the descendants of the privileged Jews 
who were living in Riga in 1761. Owing to the 
abuse of the privilege allowing each family to em- 
ploy one tutor, it was ordered that only one 
teacher be retained for the entire community, and 


Schlock Jews who had 


that the others be expelled. 
established themselves in Riga permanently were 
ordered to remain in the city not more than eight 
days at a time. 

Fr om a census made by the diy council on April 
25, 1811, it appears that the Jews in Riga at that 


time were the following: 1 privileged Jew; 85 
Schlock merchants; 894 Schlock burghers; 122 Cour- 
land Jews; 145 Lithuanian Jews; 13 foreigners; 26 
of unknown origin; in all, 736. From that year 
until 1897 there was a constant struggle on the part 
of the Riga Jews, especially those from Schlock, to 
secure more privileges for themselves, while the 
city council on the other hand aimed to reduce their 
number. Whenacommittee of ministers, in response 
to an application by the city council, considered the 
question of the reduction, the decision was reached 
on the opinion of Marquis Paulucci, then governor- 
general of the city, that the old regulations were 
sufficient for-the purpose. 

The ordinance of April 13, 1835, changed the 
status of the Jews of Riga. Up to that time the 
Jews residing in Riga and Schlock, like those of 
Courland, were permitted to remain there witlr their 
families. The local administration, not being in 
sympathy with the new regulations, deferred the 
publication of them until Nov. 15, and was rebuked - 
for thedelay by the Senate. An imperial ordinance 
of Dec. 17, 1841, defined thestatus of Jews domiciled 
in Riga as follows: 

1. Jews who have practically secured permanent abode in 
Riga are to be allowed to register in that city 
and to reside there, without acquiring, how- 
ever, burgher rights or the right to possess 
real property. 

2. Henceforth Jews from other governments and from the 
town of Schlock are prohibited from moving to Riga and resi- 
ding there. 

3. Jews remaining in Riga in accordance with this ordinance 
are to wear the German dress. 

4. The question of the rights of the Jews to engage in trade 
is to be included in the general consideration of the commercial 
life of Riga. 

Under the provisions of this law 517 persons (256 
males and 261 females) were transferred from 
Schlock to Riga. They included Ezekiel Berko- 
witz, a merchant of the second gild, and Nathan 
Abraham Scheinessohn, Phoebus Ilyisch, and Elias 
(Eduard) Nachmann, three merchants of the third 
gild. 'The city council of Riga petitioned for the 
withdrawal of the privilege of residing in the city 
from all except the fifteen families of protected Jews 
and their descendants. The Senate replied (Nov. 2%, 

1845) that the matter had been determined by the 
law of Dec. 17, 1841; the right of permanent resi- 

dence was to be granted to those Jews 
Restricted who had lived in Riga since 1884. 

Right of .According to the census of Schlock 
Permanent for 1884 there were in all 409 sucli 
Residence. Jews. By the law of 1841 the rights 

(1)to purchase real estate and (2) to 
become burghers of Riga were, as shown above, 
withheld from the Jews. The former was granted 
by a decision of the imperial council of May 12, 1858; 
the latter right is still denied them. 

The tradition concerning theancient discriminations 
against the Jews made it difficult for the Christians 
of Riga to reconcile themselves to the broader rights 


Ordinance 
of 1841. 
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granted to the former. In various ways the Jewish 
arrivals continued to suffer from the almost hered- 
itary prejudices; and they owed much in regard to 
the amclioration of their condition to Prince Alex- 
ander Suvorov, who was governor-general of Riga 
from 1848 until 1861. Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the burghers, the Jews with Suvorov's sup- 


port succeeded, in 1850, in securing permission to 
build a synagogue in the part of the city called 


* Moscow" suburbs. The ordinance prohibiting 
Jews from living within the city walls became in- 
operative with the removal of the walls themselves 
in 1858. In 1868 the Jewish community laid the 
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In 1564 a Jewish school was established by Wolf 
ha-Kohen KAPLAN, who was instrumental in se- 
curing better treatment for the Lithuanian Jews 
residing in Riga. In 1873 A. Pumpyanski became 
rabbi of Riga; and in 1876 Adolph EHRLICH was 
appointed principal of the Jewish school, remaining 


in that position until 1896. 
Riga, being situated outside the Pale of : Settle- 


ea possesses special laws concerning its Jewish 


inhabitants. Thus, according to the Russian code 
of laws (Mysh, * Rukovodstvo," etc., p. 283), the 
Jews of Riga may own real estate in the city, al- 
though they do not enjoy the right of citizenship. 


SYNAGOGUE AT RIGA, RUSSIA. 
(From a photograph,) 


corner-stone of the new synagogue on Bahnhoff- 

Strasse, and the building was dedicated in Aug., 1871. 
Since 1875 the Jews of Riga have come under the 
influences making for the Russification of the Baltic 
provinces; and many of them have learned to speak 
Russian. Throughout the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century they made liberal provisions with re- 
gard to the education of their children. 
Lilienthal Rabbi Max LILIENTHAL came to the 

at Riga. city in 1839 as principal of the newly 
.. established Jewish school, which was 
opened Jan. 15, 1940. On Lilienthal’s removal to 
St. Petersburg, his position as principal was taken 
by Ruben Wunderbar. In 1843 Abraham NEUMANN 
succeeded Lilienthal in the rabbinate, officiating for 
more than twenty years, and contributing much to 
the spread of culture among the Jews of the city. 


X.—27 


The older Jewish families of Riga, the so-called 
privileged “citizens of Schlock,” who once were 
active in communal affairs, are now in the back- 

ground. The more intelligent portion 

Special of the community is made up of Cour- 
Legislative land Jews, who began to settle in Riga 

Position. in great numbers in thesecond half of 

the nineteenth century. They have 
been successful in commercial undertakings, and, 
like the German Jews, are well educated. They are 
the leaders in the Jewish community. <A third class 
comprises the Lithuanian and White-Russian set- 
tlers, mostly merchants and artisans. The White- 
Russian Jews are for the most part Hasidim, and are 
prominent in the lumber and export trades. They 
live in accordance with their own Hasidic traditions, 
and have their own synagogues. 


Riga 
Right and Left 


With the abolition of the Kaman (1893) the con- 
trol of the affairs of the community was transferred 
to the city administration. The latter manages the 
Jewish rabbinic schools and fiscal affairs, and only in 
special cases are experts from among the Jews con- 
sulted. Thus the Jewish community of Riga is 
governed by a city council which has not a single 
Jew among its aldermen, Among the charitable in- 
stitutions may be mentioned the society for the 
prevention of pauperism known as Friends of the 
Poor; a burial society, free kitchen, free library, etc. 

Among the first Orthodox rabbis of the community 
was Aaron ben Elhanan (e. 1840). He was succeeded 
by his son-in-law Jacob Elias Rivlin. The present 
incumbent is Moses Shapiro, son-in-law of Isaac of 

Slonim. Besides Lilienthal, the rabbis 
Rabbis and and preachers who were recognized 
Prominent by the government have been Abra- 
Men. ham Neumann (1848-68) Reichman 
(1869-73), A. Pumpyanski (1973-93), 
S. Pucher (1893-98), and the present incumbent, Dr. 
Michelsohn. Teachers: Max Lilienthal (1839-41), R. 
Wunderbar (1841-50), Lipman Hurwitz (1843-48), 
Wolf Kaplan (1852-88), A. Luria (1884-89), H. 
Mendelsohn (1856-63 and 1876-92), Adolph Ehrlich 
(1876-96). When Paul I. established in Riga the 
censorship of Hebrew books (1799) J. L. Elkan was 
appointed the first censor. He was followed in 
the oftice by Moses Hezekiel and E. D. Lewy. 

Among the prominent members of the kahal of 
Riga may be mentioned: N. H. Scheinessohn (1887) ; 
Benjamin Nachman (1837); M. H. Tietzner; P. M. 
Berkowitz; S. B. Bloch (1865); P. Keilman (b. 1829; 
graduated from the University of Dorpat in 1854 
and served in the military hospitals during the 
Crimean war, and from 1861 to 1881 as factory phy- 
sician; received from the government the title of 
councilor of state, and was appointed adviser on 
Jewish affairs by the governor-general of Riga; 
died 1903); Moses Hirsh Brainin (1823-64; was made 
an honorary citizen of Riga; died in 8t. Petersburg 
1870); his grandson S. BRAININ (1889-93); and Da- 
vid Stern (1892). 

Prominent as bankers or merchants have been 
Robert Hirschfeld (1842), Dr. Nachman, Phoebus Il- 
yisch, Joseph Mayer, I. Eliasberg, M. Kalmeyer, 
Itzig Birkhahn, Leon Schalit. David Schwartzbort, 
Wolf Luntz, and Loeb Lipschütz. Among men of 
letters are found Robert Ilyisch, for many years 
feuilletonist of the “St. Petersburger Herold”; L. 
DERNSTAMM, the sculptor; S. Freidus, of the New 
York Public Library; the physician Jacob Brainin, 
a graduate of the University of Kharkof who has 
practised in Riga since 1894; Sosnitz, who lived there 
from 1857 to 1885; and the Hebrew writer Tavyey, 
from 1894 to 1905, now residing at Wilna. 

A branch of the Society for the Promotion of Cul- 
ture Among the Jews of Russia was established in 
Riga in 1900. In the society's report for 1908 it is 
stated that the amount spent in Riga in that year 
for educational purposes was 66,000 rubles. Part of 
this sum was divided among the Jewish elementary 
school for boys, the night-school for artisans, the 
model hadarim, and the Sabbath reading-school for 
artisans. Other portions of the fund were employed 
to aid Jewish students at high and professional 
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schools, and in support of the Jewish agricultural 
colony near Riga. | 

The following table gives the vital statistics of 
the Jewish community of Riga for 1882 and from 
1892 to 1908 inclusive: 


ao Mar- 
Births. riages Deaths. 

Jews. Total. Jews. Total. 
Year. A À : : 

Sisl 9 E oj © lel? D = 

Slime pe EDS d he 

Nee ER E "Sha Ee ad 
1882... | 498 | 881 | 3,288 | 2,995 | 142 | 1,429 | 203 | 158 | 2,676 | 2.313 
1892... | 335 | 306 | 3,054 | 2,661 | 114 | 1,471 | 181 | 153 | 2,529 | 2,187 
1893 328 | 292 | 8,104 | 2,957 | OL] 1,672 | 175 | 128 | 9,829 | 2.511 
1894... | 288 | 265 | 3,066 | 2,981 | 87 | 1,897 | 140 | 128 | 2,334 | 2,136 
1895... | 276 | 2871 8,289 | 8,192 | 114 | 2,144 | 164 | 126 | 2,710 | 2,508 
1896... | 296 | 256 | 8,798 | 8,714 | 114 | 2,280 | 200 | 152 | 8,459 | 3,014 
1897... 1 362 | 290 | 4,385 | 4,013 | 174 | 2,588 | 181 | 181 | 8,404 | 2,964 
1898... | 945 | 310} 4,736 | 4,979 | 165 | 2,803 | 162 | 121 | 8.226 | 2,651 
1899... | 393 | 309 | 5,077 | 4,707 | 192| 3,109 | 183 | 182 | 3,882 | 8,248 
1900... | 367 | 814 | 5.215 | 4,924 | 195 | 38,112 | 168 | 142 | 8,972 | 3,254 
1901... | 874 | 867 | 5,399 | 5,000 | 180 | 3,134 | 172 | 173 | 3,953 | 9,013 
1902 875 | 372 | 0,9608 | 5,060 | 1931 8,116 | 168 | 142 | 8,497 | 2,951 
1908 365 | 352 | 5,104 | 5,024 | 161 | 8,044 | 175 | 125 | 3,659 | 3,256 


In 1897 the Jews of Riga numbered about 30,700 
in a total population of about 256,197. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buchholtz, Gesch. der Juden in Riga, Riga, - 

1899; Mysh, Rukovodstvo K Iusskim Zakonanm o Yocvrc- 

yakh, St. Petersburg, 1898: Wunderbar, Gesch. der Juden 

in Liv Est-, und Kurland, Mitau, 1858; Voskhod, 1885, 

passim: Chteniya v Obschestuye Istorii à Drevnostei Rossi- 

skikh, 1866, i. 132; Adolph Ehrlich, Zzntwicikcelungsgeschichte 
der Israelitischen Gemeindeschule zu Riya, St. Petersburg, 
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II. R. 


RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN: The in- 
herent power of the sovereign or state to take pri- 
vate property, generally land, for public use, espe- 
cially for a highway, with or without compensation. 
The Mishnah says of the king in mentioning his pow- 
ers: “ He leads the army in a voluntary war decreed 
by the Court of Seventy-one, and strikes out to make 
a highway for himself; and they do not hinder him; 
and the king’s highway has no limit; and all the 
people take booty,". etc. (Sanh. ii. 8). The refer- 
ence in these last words to the incidents of war 
shows that only military roads were meant, not roads 
leading to the king’s palace or garden. Maimon- 
ides (^ Yad,” Melakim, v. 3) adds after “no limit” 
the words “but according to what is needful, and 
he does not alter the direction of his lines to avoid 
this man’s field, or that man’s vineyard, but gocs 
straight ahead.” 

As shown under Rieaur or Way, a baraita fixes 
the width of highways between city and city, etc., 
as varying from eight to thirty-two cubits. The im- 
plication is that to obtain these highways the pub- 
lic has a right to condemn for the purpose strips of 
privately owned land, But the mode of procedure 
is not indicated in the Talmud; and later authori- 
ties. of course, do not discuss it, as the laying out 
of roads had then passed beyond the power and ju- 
risdiction of the Jews. ' 

It is not likely that the custom of allowing the 
state or a city community to condemn land for any 
other purpose than that of a highway ever prevailed 
in Israel—e.5., for public buildings, for King David 
set the precedent against such an action when he 
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bought by private arrangement the thrashing-floor 
of Aravnah the Jebusite as a building-plot for the 
Tabernacle; or for the palace or pleasure-grounds 
of the king, for Elijah’s stern rebuke against King 
Ahab for the latter’s method of acquiring Naboth’s 
vineyard stood out too strongly in men’s memory 
as the highest testimony to the sacredness of private 
property in land. In short, the right of eminent do- 
main was very closely limited. 

E. C. L. N. D. 

RIGHT AND LEFT.—Biblical Data: The 
right side of things is recognized in many ways as 
better than the left. 'The south and north sides of 
the earth are distinguished as * yamin " (right) and 
*sem'ol? (left; Job xxiii. 9), the right being the 
sunnier, brighter side, and the left the bleak and 
dark side, ill-omened and unlucky, where evil gen- 
erates. “Out of the north an evil shall break forth 
upon all the inhabitants of the land” (Jer. i. 14). 
The right side, or right limb, of a person receives 
special prominence; the place of honor is at his 
right. “Upon thy right hand did stand the queen” 
(Ps. xlv. 9). Solomon placed a seat of honor for his 
mother, the queen, on his right side (I Kings ii. 19). 
The right eye was the most important and most vital 
member of the body. Nahash the Ammonite, as a 
reproach upon all Israel, purposed putting out 
the right eye of all men in Jabesh-gilead (I Sam. 
xi. 9). The prophet predicted, “Wo to the idol 
shepherd that leaveth the flock! . . . his right eye 
shall be utterly darkened ? (Zech. xi. 17). "The priest 
in purifying the leper put some of the blood of the 
sacrifice on the tip of his right ear, the thumb of his 
right hand, and the great toe of his right foot; 
he also used his right finger to sprinkle the oil 
before the altar (Lev. xiv. 14, 16), and received as 
his share of the peace-offering the right shoulder 
(Lev. vii. 82). 

Jacob showed the significance of using the right 
hand in blessing by placing it on the head of Ephra- 

im, whose tribe was thereby destined 
In Jacob's to become the greater nation, though 
Blessing. Manasseh was older in years (Gen. 
xlviii. 17-19). “Right” is a synonym 

for “goodness” and “brightness,” and “left” for 
“badness,” “awkwardness,” and “clumsiness.” “A 
wise man's heart is at his right hand; but a fool's 
heart at his left? (Eccl. x. 2). The right hand is 
associated with the idea of majesty: “Thy right 
hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power" (Ex. 
xv. 6. Numerous other Biblical passages may be 
cited in illustration of this idea. The right hand 
was raised when an oath was administered or taken 
(Isa. lxii. 8), and sometimes both right and left hands 
(Dan. xii. 7). The signet was worn on the right hand 
(Jer. xxii. 24). Ezekiel, to expiate the sins of 
Israel, lay on his left side 390 days, and at the expi- 
ration of that term he lay forty days on his right side 
in penance for the sins of Judah; each day repre- 
senting one year of their wickedness (Ezek. iv. 4-6). 
Rashi explains that Israel, or the Ten Tribes, were 
situated to the left of Judah, their capital city being 
Samaria: “Thine elder sister is Samaria, she and 
her daughters that dwell at thy left hand” (Ezek. 
xvi. 46). 

- The warrior held the bow in his left hand and the 
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arrows in his right (Ezek. xxxix. 3). Ehud, the 


Benjamite judge, used his left hand to thrust the dag- 


ger into the body of Eglon, King of Moab, thereby 
avoiding suspicion and rendering parrying diffi- 
cult (Judges iii. 16-21). The Benjamites were ail 
excellent marksmen—“ left-handed; every one could 
sling stones at an hair’s breadth and not miss." The 
name * Ben Yamin” (= “son of the right hand”) is 
probably a euphemism. Targum Jonathan, how- 
ever, translates “itter yad yemin” (left-handed) as 
“open-handed,” that is, ambidextrous, as it is evi- 
dent that the Benjamites were armed with bows 
and could use both the right hand and the left hand 
in shooting arrows froma bow (I Chron. xii. 2). 
Cant. ii. 6 refers to the lover: “His left hand is 
under my head, and his right hand doth embrace 
me.” 

“Yad” means the right hand and “ zeroa‘ ” the left 

hand when both terms occur in the same sentence 
in the Bible (Naz. 8b, and see Rashi ad loc.). 
——In Rabbinical Literature: In performing 
the Temple ceremonies the general rule is that 
“every turn must be made to the right of the way” 
(Yoma 15b). Oneof the priestly disqualifications is 
left-handedness (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Bi’at ha-Mik- 
dash, ix. 5). The officiating priest who is required 
to take a handful of flour in connection with the 
meal-offering or frankincense does it with his right 
hand (Zeb. i. 2). The table was put on the north 
side of the Tabernacle, or the Temple, and the can- 
dlestick on the south side, opposite the table, the 
table being thus to the right and the menorah to 
the left of the Shekinah, which rested on the west 
side; just as people usually place the lamp at the 
left to give free play to the right hand (Cant. R. ii. 
17, with reference to Ex. xxvi. 35). 

HAuizau is performed with the right hand on the 
right foot (Yeb. xii. 2), while some authorities in 
the case of a left-footed person require a separate 
halizah for -the left foot (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben 

ha-‘Ezer, 169, 25). The test of left- 
In Ceremo- footedness is made by commanding 
nial. the person to walk straight ahead 
and noting which foot he starts with 
(* Ginnat Weradim,” responsum No. 9). The phy- 
lactery is placed on the left arm so that the right 
hand may wind the leather straps (/rezu'ah?). R. 
Ashi says that in Ex. xiii. 16, the word * yadekah ” 
(thy hand), with the superfluous “he,” means * yad 
kehah " (the weak [2.e., left] hand; Men. 37a). Ac- 
cording to the cabalists, the reason for placing the 
phylacteries on the left arm is that it is nearer to the 
heart, which is bound to the service of God. A 
person who is left-handed may wear the phylactery 
on his right arm; but if ambidextrous, he must 
place it on the left (20.). 

The Luras is held in the right hand and the 
Ernoc in the left. A curious error appears to have 
been made regarding the supposed reference in the 
Midrash to the custom of holding tbe lulab in the 
right hand. Citing Ps. xvi. 11, “At thy right hand 
there are pleasures forevermore ” (“nezah” = “ tri- 
umph,” “victory ") R. Abbahu explains that the 
lulab is referred to (Yalk., Ps. 670; comp. Ex. R. 
xviii. 5; Kohut, ^Aruch Completum,” i. 242, ii. 57). 
Nevertheless the custom might be explained by sup- 
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posing that the lulab is held in the right hand be- 
cause it is more important than the etrog. 

Commenting on the passage “I saw the Lord 
sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing by him oii his right hand and on his left” 
(I Kings xxii. 19), the Midrash asks, “Is there a 
rightand left above?” and answers, “ But there were 
defenders on the right and accusers on the left” 
(Tan., Ex. xvii.). 

The angel Michael, on the right, is more in favor 
of Israel than Gabriel, who is on the left. Samael 
(from “sem’ol” = * left?) is on the left, outside, as 
- the antagonist of Israel (see Kohut, 

In Angel- “Ueber die Jiidische Angelologie,” pp. 

ology. 30,57). The" yezer-tob" (angel whose 

influence is toward the good) is on the 

right side, and the “ yezer ha-ra’ ” (angel whose in- 

fluence is toward wickedness) is on the left of every 
person. 

Etiquette commands that the most prominent 
person sit or walk in the center, the next in rank.at 
his right hand, and the third in rank on the loft 
(Er. 54b). The bride is placed on the right side of 
the groom, under the canopy. In the lavatory the 
left hand is used to keep the right free from un- 
cleanness (Ber. 49a). 

In the Cabala right and left fill important sym- 
bolic róles, as the “sitra di-yemina” (right side) and 
“sitra di-sem'ala ” (left side). According to the Zo- 
har, Eve represented the left side of Adam and 
she was bound up in the flame of the Law (see FIRE). 
The Torah isthe rightand the oral law the left (Zohar, 
Bereshit, p. 48b). This world is the right, and the 
world to come the left. It is curious that in Cabala 
the left side represents a higher and more developed 
state. Itis said that Alexander the Great found a 
country where all the inhabitants were left-handed, 
and that they endeavored to convince him that 
greater honor is due to the Jeft hand because it is 
nearer the heart; hence in greeting they shook hands 
with the left hand (* Erke ha-Kinnuyim, s.v. Sew). 

Isaac Baer Levinsohn translated into classical He- 
brew Benjamin Franklin’s “ A Petition from the Left 
Hand,” complaining of discrimination on the part 
of the teachers and claiming equal rights with his 
sister, the right hand (“Shorashe Lebanon,” pp. 
257-258, Wilna, 1841). 

Jd J. D. E. 

RIGHT AND RIGHTEOUSNESS: Render- 
ings given in the English versions of the Hebrew 
root “zadak " and its derivatives * zaddik,” “ zedek,” 
*zedakah." The use of “righteous” as a transla- 
tion for “yashar” (=“upright”) is less :frequent. 
“Just,” “justice,” “justify ” also occur as equiva- 
lents for these Hebrew terms. 

The original implications of the root “zadak” are 
involved in doubt. To be “hard,” “even,” and 
“straight” (said of roads, for instance) has been 


suggested as the primitive physical idea. More ac- 
l ceptable is the explanation that the 


Original  root-notion conveyed is that a thing, 
Significa- man, or even God, is what it, or he, 
tion. should be, that is, “normal,” “ fit.” 


That conception may, without much 
difficulty, be recovered from some of the applications 
of the terms in the Bible. Weights and measures 
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are called * zedek ” (* just" or “right”; Deut. xxv. 
15; Lev. xix. 86; Job xxxi. 6; Ezek. xlv. 10) 
Paths are “zedek,” that is, as they should be, easy 
to travel (Ps. xxiii. 8). So with offerings, when 
brought in the proper manner and at the right time 
(Deut. xxxiii. 19; Ps. iv. 6 [A. V. 5], li. 21[A. V, 
19). When a king or judge is as he should be he 
is “just” (Lev. xix. 15; Deut. 1.16; Prov. xxxi. 9). 
When speech is as it should be it is “truthful” - 
(comp. Ps. lii.). The outcome of the battle being 
favorable, it is called “zedakah” (= “victory”; 
Judges v. 11) To justify oneself, or another, is 
also expressed by the root, as it really means to 
prove oneself, oranother, to be innocent of a charge, 
or in the right (that is, as one should be; Job ix. 15, 
20; xi. 2; xiii. 18; Isa. xliii. 9; Ps. exliii. 9). In 
many of the passages in which the root has this 
physical implication an ethical element may be dis- 


covered. “Right” weights may bealso “righteous” 
weights. "The battle may be looked upon as a sort 


of divine ordeal, and hence the issue may be said to 
be “righteous” (= * zedakah " ; see Schwally, “ Der 
Heilige Krieg im Alten Israel,” p. 8). In the Song 
of Deborah—one of the oldest literary compositions 
—this implication is not absent from the word, em- 
ployed in the plural in connection with Yuwn 
(Judges v. 11). So in its earliest use, among He- - 
brews, the term “righteousness” seems to have had 
a moral intention, 

In the collection of legal decisions (“ mishpatim ”) 
constituting the Book of the Covenant, “zaddik” 
appears as a juridical, technical term (= “the party 
[to a suit] that is in the right”; Ex. xxiii. 7). Itis 
noteworthy that the feminine of “zaddik” is not 
found, the verb being used to express the idea in the 
case of the woman being in the right (Gen. xxxviii. 
26); the “hif‘il” is used to declare one “not guilty,” 
or as having substantiated his claim (Ex. xxiii. 7; 
II Sam, xv, 4), The man who makes such a right- 
ful plea is *zaddik ? (Isa. v. 283; Prov. xvii. 15; et 
al.). In this use, too, a clear ethical note may be 
detected. To declare him “right” who is in the 
right is certainly a moralact; the judge who decides 
in favor of the right is righteous. Even the relig- 
ious element underlies this use. God is the judge. 
To have a suit is to seek out (*darash ") Ymwir 
(Ze.,to inquire of Ynwi) The judgment is an 
ordeal, The winner of the suit, the man found in- 
nocent, is by the verdict proved to be righteous in 
the sight of Yuwn. 

But it is in the early prophecies that the ethical 
aspect of righteousness is forcibly accentuated. 
Used by Amos in the forensic sense, * righteousness " 

and “justice” are urged as higherand 

Use by the nobler and more pleasing in tho sight 
Prophets. of Yuwm than ritual religiousness (ii. 
6; v. 12, 23). “Social righteousness” 

alone will save Israel. The fate of the personally 


guilty and the personally innocent alike is involved 
in that of the whole people. This social righteous- 


ness, then, may be said to be in the eyes of this 
prophet a religious service. 

Hosea marks another step in the evolution of the 
concept of righteousness. He would have right- 
eousness potentialized by “hesed ” (love, or mercy). 
Social justice asa matter merely of outward con: 
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duct, and manifest only in public adjustments of 
institutions and conditions, will not bring about the 
rejuvenescence of the nation. Inner repentance, 
spiritual consideration of one's neighbor and brother, 
vielding love, not mechanical justice alone, are the 
components of righteousness (vi. 1-4, x. 12). 

Isaiah proceeds along the lines indicated by his 
predecessors, “ Justice,” or “righteousness,” is solic- 
itude for the weak and helpless (i. 16 et seq., 27; x. 
2), This righteousness is true religion; Israel is 
expected to be devoted to it. The moral order of 
the world is founded in such mghteousness, which 
metes out strict justice (v. 7, xxviii. 17, xxix. 18). 
This justice, inherent in God's supreme providence, 
will bring about the salvation of the REMNANT OF 
IsnAEL (vii. 9). Isaiah looks forward to the coming 
of a time when Jerusalem, no longer enslaved to 
mere ritual piety while steeped in injustice, will be 
called “the fortress of righteousness” (i. 26, Hebr.). 

Jeremiah's understanding of righteousness is virtu- 
ally the same as Isaiah's (see Jer. xxii. 8, which seems 
to embody his ideas of what it embraces, though 
the term is not used). He looks forward to the rce- 
establishing of the Davidic kingdom under “a right- 
eous branch,” a ruler who will do justice and who 
will deserve the name * Yuwn our Righteousness ? 
(xxiii. 5 e£ seq., llebr.) Jeremiah’s faith in the 
righteous character of God's government was sorely 
put to the test both by his own personal experience 
and by the conditions prevailing in his own day. 
Yet he acknowledges that Yuwn is in the right 
("^ zaddik ”), though he can not forego asking why 
the wicked prosper (xii. 1). Yuwu is a “righteous 
judge,” probing the motives of human conduct 


(xi. 20). In Deut. xvi. 20 the pursuit of righteous- 
ness is solemnly inculeated. “ Right- 

Right- cous” in these prophetic passages is 
eous ” synonymous with “moral.” He de- 
Syn- serves the designation who not only 
onymous refrains from wrong-doing but is 
with strenuous in his efforts to establish 

* Moral." right. To suffer wrong to be done to 


another is almost equivalent to doing 
it. Hence the righteous endeavor to see that the 
weak, the poor, the orphaned, and the widowed 
secure their rights. The conception that the right- 
eousness of God also involves positive activity in be- 
halt of right, rot mere abstinence from wrong-doing, 
is accentuated. The moral law is so administered 
that justice will be done. 

Iu the lives of the *righteous" whose names and 
characters both have been preserved in the national 
history these qualities were dominant. Noah was “a 
righteous” man in his generation. lle was spared 
while the wicked perished (Gen. vi. 9, vii. 1). If 
there had been rightcous ones in Sodom they would 
not have shared the fate of the city. Abraham was 


warned of the impending catastrophe because it was 
certain that he would teach his descendants “to do 


judgment and righteousness "(Gen, xviii. 19, 28-95). 
Abraham's trust in YHWH is reckoned unto him “ for 
righteousness” (Gen. xv. 6; astatement which, how- 
ever obscure, certainly does not bear out the con- 
struction put on it by Christian theologians, from St. 
Paul to the present, as little as does Hab. ii. 4—“ the 
righteous shall live by his faith " [Hebr.]). 
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In Habakkuk “the righteous” has taken on an 
entirely new meaning. It stands for Israel as repre- 
sented by the “pious,” the “meek,” the “ poor,” the 
“remnant.” Israel will not be disturbed by the 
seeming falsification of its trust and confidence in- 
volved in the actual conditions of theday. For the 
moment Babylon, the “unrighteous,” may be victo- 
rious; but ultimately the righteousness of God’s 
government will be manifest in the victory of the 
“righteous.” This application of “righteous” is 
common in exilic and post-exilic writings (comp. 
Isa. xxvi. 10). In (Deutero) Isa. xlii. 6 the “servant 
of Ynwi? (Hebr.) is this righteous one; indeed, the 
“righteousness” of God is manifested in the advent 
of Cyrus (Isa. xliv. 28). God supports His messen- 
gers “with the right hand” of His “righteousness” 
(Isa. xli. 10)—that is, He will insure their triumph. » 
This “righteousness,” which is the victorious pur- 
pose of God’s providence, is not conditioned or ex- 
pressed by ritual practises. The contrary is the 
case. The people who believe that they have done 
right (Isa. lviii. 2) are told that fasting is inopera- 
tive, that justice and love are the contents of right- 
eousness. Righteousness in this sense is the recur- 
ring refrain of the second Isaiah’s preaching. The 
remnant of Israel, having suffered, has been purified 
and purged of its sins. Its triumph, therefore, will 
establish God'srighteousness, for the triumph of the 
wicked (7.e., Babylon) is unthinkable in view of the 
moral order of things (Isa. xlvii. 6, li. 1-7, lii. 8-5). 

With the Exile the individualization of right- 

eousness begins to be recognizable in 


Individu- Hebrew thought. The accountability 
alization of man for hisconduct is phrased most 
of Right- strongly by writers of this period (Jer. 
eousness xxxi. 29-30; Ezek. xviii. 9-4). In 

After Ezekiel, a few instances excepted (xvi. 


the Exile. 59, xxiii. 45, xlv. 9-10), “righteous” 
and * righteousness" express the relig- 
ious rclation of individuals to God (xiii. 29, xiv. 14, 
xviii. 5 et seq.). The plural of “zedakah” (if the 
text is correct) connotes good deeds proceeding from 
one's religious character (iii. 20, xviii. 24, xxxiii. 18). 
The content of thisrighteousness is preponderatingly 
ethical, not ritual. The Book of Job approaches the 
problem of God's righteousness froma new point of- 
view. The suffering of the righteous is its theme 
as itis that of other Biblical passages (Mal. iii. 15- 
18; Ps. xxxvii, xxxix., xlix., lxxiii.) That sin 
and suffering are correspondiug terms of one equa- 
tion is the thesis defended by Job's friends; but 
Job will not accept it; conscious of his rectitude, 
he rebels against it. He challenges the Almighty to 
meet him in a regular judicial proceeding. The 
book states the problem, but furnishes no answer 
(see Jona, Book or; OPTIMISM AND PEssruISM). It 
must, however, be noted that the terms for right- 


ecousness are often used in the Book of Job in a 
technical, juridical sense, namely, for * being right” 


(in reference to a pleader) In the other Wisdom 
books (Proverbs and Ecclesiastes) the “righteous,” 
contrasted with the “wicked,” are ethically normal 
individuals. Righteousness is the supreme moral 
category. On the whole, the contention of these 
books is that the righteous are sure to reap rewards 


; While the wicked are as certain to be punished, 
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though Ecclesiastes is not consistent in the exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of retribution. 

In the Book of Psalms “the righteous" more fre- 
quently represents a party than individuals—* the 
meek,” “the lowly”; that is, the faithful who, in 
spite of persecution, cling to God's law. In the 
Maccabean age these became the “ Assidaioi” (the 
Hasidim). Their triumphs are sung and their vir- 
tues and faith are extolled. Their righteousness is 
both social and personal (comp. Ps. vii., xviii., XXv., 
xxxii, xxxiii., xxxvii., xli., lxiv., xevil., cvi., cix. ; 
see GODLINESS). 

But as the Pharisaic synagogue grew in influence, 
and legalism struck deeper roots, the righteous came 
to be identified not with the ideal citizen of Zion pic- 
tured in Ps. xv., but with him whose “delight is in 
the law,” described in the prologue to the book—Ps. 
i. The Law and its observance became an integral 
part of Jewish righteousness, though by no means 
to the degree and in the soulless manner assumed 
by non-Jewish writers, who delight to describe how 
ritualism and literalism first outweighed mere moral 
considerations and then ignored them altogether. 
See Nomis. 

In the Apocrypha righteousness is ascribed to God 
as a quality of His judgments and as manifesting 
itself in the course of human history (II Macc. i. 
24-25). As the Righteous Judge He grants victory 
to the faithful and courageous, whose faith in God's 
righteousness, in fact, inspires their courage (II 

Macc. viii. 18). God, as the Righteous 


In the Judge, metes out condign punishment 
Apocry- to evil-doers (Azariah's prayer, add. 
pha. to Dan. i). As evidences of human 


righteousness the virtues of loyalty to 
truth and one's oath are adduced (I Macc. vii. 18). 
The Patriarchs, as sinless, are held to have been per- 
fectly righteous (see Prayer of Manasses) Idolatry 
and righteousness are represented as incompatible 
(Ep. Jer. verse 72). In the Wisdom of Solomon (ii.) 
the skeptics are unmasked as the “unrighteous”; and 
unrighteousness leads to death (i. 16), while right- 
eousness leads to life. In Ecclus. (Sirach) xxxi. 8 the 
rich man who has resisted the temptations which 
beset the getting of wealth is characterized as right- 
eous. It is plain that the man whom Sirach regards 
as deserving to be called “righteous” is one whose 
morality is above reproach, whatever may be his 
loyalty to ritual observances (see 7). vi., vii.); and 
as for the self-righteousness which is imputed to 
Judaism it is sufficient to refer to vii. 5 of the same 
book, where the Hebrew text preserves the tech- 
nical word “hiztaddek ” (to brazenly proclaim one- 
self as a righteous man), 

In the Psalms of Solomon righteousness designates 
fidelity to the Law (xiv. 2). But this Law demands 
obedience to the fundamental principles of morality 
as strenuously as compliance with ritual precepts. 
The Sadducees are inveighed against as unrighteous. 
From the vehemence of the denunciations the con- 
clusion has been drawn that in the minds of the 
Pharisaic authors laxity in ritual piety constituted 
the essence of wickedness; but the Sadducees’ anti- 
national concessions to Rome were much more pro- 
vocative than their indifference to the ritual. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the Psalms of 
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Solomon, like the Gospels, are partizan pamphlets. 
in which the shortcomings of opponents are exag- 
gerated. Righteousnessas interpreted by the Phari- 
saic synagogue embraced moral considerations as 
well as ritualistic. l 
This appears also from the rabbinical sources. 
Rabbinical theology is never systematic. This must. 
be kept in mind, as well as the fact 
Rabbinical that many of the rabbinical conclu- 
View. sions are mere homiletic applications 
of texts, illustrating the exegetical 
dexterity of their authors rather than a fixed dogma 
of the Synagogue. This is true of the rabbinical 
observation that at any given period never less than 
thirty righteous are found in the world, for whose 
sake the world escapes destruction (Tan., Wayera, 
13, where this conclusion is derived from the gema- . 
tria of mm [= 30]. Another passage has it that 
one righteous man insures the preservation of the 
world (Yoma 88b). The righteous are regarded as 
being inspired by the “holy spirit" (Tan., Wayehi, 
14, where the context clearly shows that the state- 
mentis not dogmatic, but homiletic). The Sheki- 
nah rests upon them (Gen. R. Ixxxvi.). In fact, 
before sin entered into the world the Shekinah was 
permanently dwelling on earth. When Adam lapsed . 
it rose, and it continued to rise to ever greater 
distances, proportionate always to the increase of 
sin among men. But it was gradually brought 
back to earth by the righteousness of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Kehath, Amram, and Moses 
(Cant. R. iii. 11). The Patriarchs and the great 
heroes of Bible days are considered to have been 
perfectly righteous (Sifre 72b; Yalk. i. 94; Gen. R. 
Ixiii., xc. ; Meg. 13b; Sanh. 107a; Shab, 56a; et al.). 
Righteousness is dependent upon man's free 
choice. All its future conditions are predetermined 
by God at the very conception of the child, its 
character alone excepted (Tan., Pekude). The con- 
quest of the “yezer ha-ra‘” (¢.e., of the inclination 
toward immorality) marks the righteous (Eccl. 
R. iv. 15; Gen. R. Ixvii.; comp. Yoma 39a). In 
this contention the ethical implications of the rab- 
binical interpretation of righteousness are patent, 
The righteous man is godlike (see GoDLINEss) ; that 
is, he is desirous of reflecting the attributes of God 
(Sotah 14a; Pesik. 57a). The state of sin is not in- 
herited. Men might live in perfect righteousness 
without “tasting sin” (Eccl. R. i. 8; Shab. 55b). 
Children are born sinless (Eccl. R. iii. 2; Lev. R. 
vii.). Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Yalk. i. 86, 106), 
and Elijah (Lev. R. xxvii.), among others, are men- 
tioned as having gone through life without yielding 
to the yezer ha-ra'. 
Still, most men are not so strong. Hence the race 
is divided into three categories: (1) "zaddikim" 


(the righteous); (2) “benunim” (the indifferent); 


and (8) “resha‘im ” (evil-doers). The first and third 
groups again are divided into “ perfect” and “ ordi- 
nary ” righteous and evil-doers (* zad- 

Three dikim gemurim,” “ resha'im gemurim,” 
Classes of and mere “zaddikim” or “resha‘im”; 
Men. Ber. 61b). The first are under thedomin- 

ion of the “ yezer ha-tob ” (the inclina- 

tion to do good), the third underthat of the yezer ha- 
ra‘. Class two is now in the first group and anon 
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in the third group. But finally only the first and 
the third condition are recognized. After death 
men are judged either as “zaddikim ” or as “ resha- 
im." The ungodly are not buried with the right- 
cous (Sanh. 47a). The benunim are respited from 
Rosh ha-Shanah to Yom ha-Kippurim. If they doa 
good deed in the meantime, they are ranged with the 
righteous; if they commit an evil deed, they are 
ranked as ungodly (R. H. 162). They are like trees 
that bear no fruit (Tan., Emor, 17). 

The *zaddik gamur” is he who, like Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, fulfils the whole Torah 
from alef to taw (Shab. 55a; comp. ALPHA AND 
OMEGA). Of this order were Michael, Azariah, and 
Hananiah (Ta'an. 18b). It is not necessarily to be 
assumed that such truly righteous ones were alto- 
gether without blame. They may have committed 
minor transgressions (* 'aberot kallot”; Sifre 183a). 
These are written in the Book of Life on Rosh ha- 
Shanah (R. H. 16b). They behold the Shekinah in 
a clear mirror (Suk. 45b). They do not change, 
while the ordinary zaddikim are exposed to lapses. 

The utterly unrighteous, or the “heavily” un- 
righteous (*rasha' hamur ”), are distinct from the 
“slightly ” unrighteous (*rasha' kal”; Sanh. 47a). 
The former receive recompense at once for whatever 
slight good they may do, but are destined to ever- 
lasting perdition. Esau is an example (Gen. R. 
. Ixxxii.) as are Balaam (Tan., Balak, 

The Un- 10), those symbolized by the bad figs 
ERAEN in Jeremiah's basket (Jer. xxiv. ; ‘Er. 

21b), and others. Yet even a rasha 
gamur may repent and appear before his death as 
a zaddik gamur (Ezek. xxxiii. 12; Num. R. x.; Ex. 
R. xv.). 

Man is judged according to the dominant charac- 
ter of his intentions and deeds (Kid. 40b). If the 
majority of them are righteous he is accounted a 
zaddik; butif they are otherwise, or if even a few 
partake of the nature of gross crimes and immorali- 
ties, he is adjudged a rasha‘ (see Sifre 51b) Far 
from encouraging self-righteousness, rabbinical 
theology warns cach to reg card himself as part good 
and part bad, and then to determine his own rank by 
adding to his good deeds (Kid. 40a). Intention and 
the underlying motive are decisive for the quality 
of an act ina good man, while a good deed done 
by an ungodly man is reckoned in his favor, what- 
ever may have been its motive (Kid. 39b). Yet it 
is certainly unwarrantable to twist these largely ex- 
egetical fancies of the Rabbis into proofs of rigid dog- 
matic positions. The good act is considered a “ miz- 
wah,” a divine command; but still the spiritual ele- 
ment of righteousness is not ignored. Calculations 
of reward and penalty are declared to be contrary 
to God’s intentions (Deut. R. vi.). The Rabbis as- 
sume that reward will be a necessary consequence 
of a good deed, and punishment that of an evil 
deed. Yet this causal relation is apprehended as 
being involved in God's grace (Tan., Ethannen, 3); 
even Abraham could not do without God's grace 
(Gen. R. Ix.). 

This thought underlies also the Talmudic-rabbin- 
ical concept of *zekut." “Zakai,” a term designa- 
ting the innocent, or guiltless, the contrary of “ hay- 
yab,” the guilty party in a suit, gradually assumed 


the meaning of "zaddik." The zekut, therefore, 
primarily, is one’s righteousness. But the “right- 
eousness of the fathers” (“zekut 

Idea of abot”), orofa“ righteous man,” iscred- 

f£ Zekut." ited with the effect of helping others 

and their descendants, though those 
so benefited have no claim, through their own merit, 
to the benefit. In strict justice, each should be 
judged according to his merits. But God's mercy 
permits man to be judged by the sum total of all 
the goodness which exists in the world in an age, in 
a family. As, owing to the righteous, the sum of 
goodness is sufficient, the less good is granted more 
than his due. The technical term used in this con- 
nection is * ma'aleh ‘al” (hif'ilof “‘alah”), meaning 
“to tax in favor of” (see Weber, “Jüdische Theolo- 
gie," pp. 290 et seg.; Weber, however, misappre- 
hends the whole matter and twists it into a theolog- 
ical system with a strong note of Pauline dogmatics). 
The solidarity of the race is basic to the notion, not 
the idea of God's justice as exacting, measuring, 
calculating; for God's grace and mercy are involved 
in the conception (“ middat ha-rahamim "). 

As human righteousness is a reflection of God’s, 
it includes necessarily love for others. This con- 
sideration has so strongly influenced the Jewish mind 
that the word “zedakah” (righteousness) has as- 

sumed the meaning of “alms,” “char- 
Identified ity." “Gemilut hasadim” (philan- 
with thropy in its widest sense) is another 

Charity. expression of the righteous man’s inner - 

life (Tan., Mishpatim, 9; Lev. R. 
xxvii.; Tan., Emor, 5 [illustrated by Moses]; Tan., 
Ki Tabo, 1; comp. Eccl. R. vi. 6; Tan., Wayakhel, 1). 

Why the righteous suffer is one of the problems 
the Rabbis attempt to solve. "The perfectly right- 
eous do not suffer; the less perfect do (Ber. 7a). 
Under the law of solidarity the latter often suffer . 
for the sins of others, and therefore save others from 
suffering (Ex. R. xliii; Pesik. 154a). Where the 
nature of suffering is individual, it is assumed to be 
à punishment for some slight transgression with a 
view to insure to the righteous a fuller reward in 
the world to come (Pesik. 161a; Hor. 10b) Or it 
may be probationary, and as such a signal manifes- 
tation of divine favor (Sanh, 101b; Shab. 53b; 
Ta‘an. ila; Gen. R. xxxii.) The death of the 
righteous works atonement for their people (Tan., 
Ahare Mot, 7; M. K. 28a). God allows the right- 
eous man time to repent and to attain his full meas- 
ure of good deeds before He sends death (Eccl. R. 
v. 11) The most truly righteous either escape 
death altogether (e.g., ELAH; Exocm), or it meets 
them as a kiss imprinted on their lips by God, as 
with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Miriam 
(B. B. 17a; Yalk. i. 49). Death for the righteous is 
also a release from the struggle with the inclination 
to do wrong (Gen. R. ix.) Dead. they still live 
(Ber. 182). They are like pearls, which retain their 
preciousness wherever they are (Meg. 15a). 

The coming of the righteous into the world is a 
boon to it; their departure therefrom a loss (Sanh. 
113a). The ungodly are sentenced to stay in Ge- 
henna twelve months; then they are released at 
the intercession of the righteous (Yalk. Shim‘oni, 
to Mal. 598). In Gan ‘Eden, God will dance with 
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81a); there they will sing God’s 
praise (Ex. R. vii) Resurrection is reserved for 
the righteous alone (Gen. R. xiii.; Ta‘an. 7a). In 
“the world to be” the righteous sit with crowns on 
their heads and delight in the radiancy of the Sheki- 
nah (Ber. 17a). They partake of LEVIATHAN (Pesik. 

188b; B. B. 74b). Their crowns are 
Fate of the those that weré worn at Sinai (Sanh. 
Righteous. 111b; Shab. 880) The ninow yay 

of Ps. xvi. 11 is read pimo yaw 
(“seven”), and is taken to refer to the seven classes 
of righteous that enjoy God's glory (Sifre 67a). 

The “righteous” are often identified with Israel, 
and the “ungodly” with the heathen, non-Israelites 
(Tan., Bemidbar, 19; Lev. R. xiii 1). But this 
should not be taken as a general rule. The non- 
Israelites of whom the Rabbis had knowledge were 
Romans, whose cruelty and profligacy made “non- 
Israelite” and “ungodly” exchangeable terms. 
Still, righteous onesare found among * the nations” 
(e.g., Noah, Jethro; see PmosELYTE), and these 
righteous will have a share in the kingdom tc come 
(Tos. Sanh. xiii.). 

Thus righteousness was not a privilege of the 
Jew; it was rather an obligation. As Judaism does 
not teach original sin its views on righteousness 
have no relation to the doctrine of justification (see 
ATONEMENT). The Jewish prayer-book, the depos- 
itory of the faith of Israel, contains as a part of the 
morning liturgy: “Lord of all the worlds, not in 
reliance upon our righteous deeds do we lay our 
supplications before Thee, but trusting in Thy mani- 
fold mercies.” This summarizes the doctrine of 
the Synagogue upon the subject. Righteousness is 
a duty which brings no privileges. Self-righteous- 
ness is not the key-note of Israel's confession. Sim- 
ply as descendants of Abraham is it incumbent upon 
Israel to proclaim the Shema‘. The modern Jewish 
connotation of righteousness carries an ethical (both 


personal and social), not a liturgical emphasis. 
E. G. II. 


. RIGHT OF WAY: The law in general distin- 
guishes between the right of private way (that is, 
A’sright to pass overa certain strip of D's land) and 
that of public way (the right of everybody to pass 
over a strip of land which may or may not be pri- 
vate property otherwise); and the Hebrew law 
recognizes a third and broader right of way, that 
referring to the king's highway or to the way to the 
grave. 

Under Sare or LAND cases are stated in which 
the sale of part of the vendor's land does or does not 
confer on the purchaser a right of way over the 
residue. But the law recognizes generally the 
"right of way from necessity "; that is, where one 
man's property is surrounded by that of another, 
the former is entitled to means of access and egress. 
Assuming this principle, the Mishnah (B. B. vi. 5, 
6) says: 

" He who owns a cistern inside of another man’s house, should 
go in and come out at the usual hour when men come and go ; 
hecan not bring his beasts in and water them at the cistern, but 
he must draw the water and give them drink outside the house ; 
and each of the two owners must make for himself a key [to tlie 
cistern]. He who has a garden within that of another should 


go in and come out at the usual hour when men come and go; 
he has no right to bring produce-buyers inside, nor to pass over 


the righteous (Ta'an. 
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into another field [but only to the highway]. The outside owner 
may sow the path [so as to have marks of ownership]. If the 
outside owner has by agreement given [to the insider] a path 
on the side, the inside owner may pass in and out when he 
chooses, and may take merchants in to buy: yet he may not 
pass from his garden to another field; and neither party may 
put seed in the path." 


In the absence of an agreement to the contrary 
the width of a private way is four cubits (čb. 7), this 
width being deemed sufficient for an ass with his 
load (B. D. 100a). 

A. publie way is acquired by usage. Mere walk- 
ing forward and backward across the strip is not 


enough: there must be some occu- 
Public pancy by “the many” (“ha-rabbim ”), 
Way. such as treading the soil down into a 


hard road, or artificially leveling it. 
No particular length of time is mentioned for ma- 
turing the public right. Where the owner of vine- 
rards leaves a vacant strip between fences, he gives 
an implied permission to walk on it, and as soon as 
the public begins to do so the strip stands dedi- 
cated asa highway. When a highway is once ac- 
quired by the public, the owner can not resume ex- 
clusive rights; hence should he, with the intention 
of retaking a public way running over the middle 
of his field, dedicate a strip on one side of it, the 
publie will have a right to the use of both ways. 

According to the Mishnah (/.c.) a public way 
should be sixteen cubits in width; but a baraita dis- 
tinguishes thus: a way from one city to another 
should be eight cubits in width; a way forthe many 
(probably, one on which people from several cities 
meet, a trunk-road) should have a width of sixteen 
cubits; and the road running to the cities of refuge 
thirty-two cubits (see Deut. xix. 8). The streets of 
a city are public highways and as such a part of the 
public domain (see Domarn, PUBLIC). 

The king’s highway, that is, the way which he 
has the right to lay out for the use of his army, is 
not limited in width(“has no measure”; D. D. vi. 7; 
Sanh. ii. 4), and he may, toopen the road, tear down 
fences and other obstructions. 

The way to the grave also “has no measure ” (D. 
D. vi. 7); that is, those who carry or follow the bier 
may, when they find it necessary, go to the right or 
left, so as toreach the place for burial without “need- 
But while they have not, like the com- 
mander of troops in the field, the right to tear down 
fences (they must climb over them), they may tread 
on fields and meadows, 

No one should throw stones from his private land 
into the highway, nor should any one tunnel or dig 

cisterns or cellars under it; but one 
Mis- may, for the benefit of the public, dig 
cellaneous a cistern in the highway. 
Corollaries. One whose house or other building 
abuts on the highway may not erect 
overit balconies or projecting stories, unless they 
be high enough to allow a camel with its rider to 
pass below; nor of such a size as to darken, the 
highway. Where one buysa court of which the 
balconies or projecting stories are by prescription 
(*hazakah") over the public way, he may rebuild 
them when they fall down. Where a tree leans over 
the highway the owner must trim it, to leave room 
for a camel and rider to pass under its branches. 
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It is unlawful to leave wetted clay for any length 
of time on the highway, or to make bricks on it; 
but mortar for building a house may be left by the 
side of it. Where one prepares stones for a build- 
ing, he may not let them lie on the highway for an 
indefinite time, but should use them at once. 
Whoever acts against these rules is liable for 
the full damage arising from his act (the words 
rendered “highway” are “reshut ha-rabbim,” t.e., 
“public domain”), See D. K. 50b; D. D. ii. 13; iii. 
8, 60a; also Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, & 417. 

The Talmud does not indicate any procedure by 
which the commonwealth may expropriate the 
owners of land in order to acquire public highways; 
nor does it prescribe any form of dedication for 
roads and streets. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Mekirah, ch.i., xxi. Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 192. 
L. N. D. 


E. C. 

RIGOTZ, MOSES. See CONCORDANCE, TAL- 
MUDICAL. 

RIME: The early Hebrews have been credited 
with the knowledge and use of rime. Judah Pro- 
vençal, according to Azariah dei Rossi (* Me'or 
‘Enayim,” v.), considered Hebrew poetry the mother 
of all other poetries, so that in adopting the poetic 
forms of other peoples the Jews received back from 
them what they had given long before. Samuel 
Archevolti (“‘Arugat ha-Bosem," xxxii. 112, Ven- 
ice, 1602) argues that rime and meter existed in the 
Old Testament, but were not fully developed; while 
Moscs ibn Habib assumes their use in extra-Biblical 
Hebrew poetry contemporaneous with the Bible, 
basing this view upon the rimed epitaph of the al- 
leged general of King Amaziah, for which see Jew. 
ExNcvc. i. 487b. Of modern writers who attribute 
an important part to rime in the composition of the 
Old Testament may be mentioned E. Reuss (“ Die 
Gesch. der Heiligen Schriften des Alten Testaments, " 
$195, Brunswick, 1881; comp. also Herzog-Plitt, 
* Real-Encyoc." v. 678; and E. Kautzsch, “ Die Poesie 


und Poetischen Bücher des Alten Testaments," p. 8, 


Tübingen and Leipsic, 1902). 

It is, however, generally agreed that rime, t.e., 

the correspondence in sound of word-endings, did 

not attain in the Old Testament the 
In the Old importance of a formal principle of 
Testament. poetry, or of a device of style in gen- 

eral. The agreement in terminal 
sounds of parallel lines (as in Gen. iv. 28; Ex. xv. 2; 
Deut. xxxii. 2, 6; Judges xiv. 18, xvi. 24; I Sam. 
xviii. 7; Isa. xxvi. 21; Ps. ii. 8, vi. 2, viii. 5; Prov. 
v. 15; Job x. 10, 17) can not be considered as an or- 
ganie element of composition, as it is the result of 
grammatical congruence and, besides, through any 
lengthy poem the assonances are not introduced 
with consistency (not even in Lam. v.). Cases in 
which the rime extends to stem-syllables (as Gen. 
i. 9; Josh. viii. 12; II Sam. xxii. 8; Isa. xxiv. 4) are 
few and far between and, with rare exceptions (Ps. 
lv. 8; Prov. iv. 6, xxii. 10; Job xxviii. 16), do not 
stand at the end of corresponding lines. 

But those rimes that are found in the Old Testa- 
ment show the adaptability of Hebrew to this 
device: and the parallelism of clauses in Old Testa- 
ment elevated diction must have suggested the use 
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of parallelism of sound, or rime, when once had been 
awakened through contact with other literatures the 
sense of the beauty and necessity of externally 
marking off thought-complexes into symmetrical 
groups. 
What has been said of the Old Testament is in 
substance applicable to the compositions of the 'T'al- 
mudie period also. The few rimed 
In Tal- rules, proverbial phrases, and incanta- 
mudic and tions scattered through the Talmud 


Post- (Ber. 44b, 61a, 62a; Ket. 62b; Pes. 
Talmudic 114a; ctc.) do not justify the supposi- 
Times. tion of intentional use of the rime (IT. 


Brody, in his edition of Immanuel 
Francis’ *Metek Sefatayim," p. 33, Cracow, 1892). 
None of the portions of the liturgy quoted or indi- 
cated in the Talmud (Ber. 4b, 11b, 28b, 29a, 59b; R. 
I. 82a; Yoma 87b; Pes. 116a, b; etc.), nor any of 
the few lyric pieces preserved in it (Suk. 51b, 53a; 
M. K. 25b; Ta'an. 31a; Ket. 104a), has even the 
flectional rime. ) 

The sphere in which rime first appears as an es- 
sential element is that of the liturgical productions 
of the geonic period. As inaugurators of it are gen- 
erally considered Yannai and especially his disciple 
Eleazar ha-Kalir (comp. S. D. Luzzatto in his * Mobe 
le-Mahzor ke-Minhag Bene Roma,” p. 8, Leghorn, 
1856; Graetz, “Hist. of the Jews," iii. 116, Phila- 
delphia, 1902). In Babylonia the first to employ 
rime were Saadia Gaon (892-042), in his poem on 
the letters of the Torah, and his AZHAROT and 
agenda, and Hai Gaon (939-1088), in his “Musar 
Haskel.” In Italy the new form of poetry was first 
adopted by Shabbeihai ben Abraham Donnolo 
(918-982) in the prologue to his “Tahkemoni,” 
and by Nathan ben Jehiel, author of the “‘Aruk” 
(iiith cent.) Of the Africans may be mentioned 
Dunash b. Labrat (10th cent.) and Rabbenu Nissim 
(11th cent.) In Spain Samuel ha-Nagid (998— 
1055) introduced rime into non-liturgical poetry also, 
as in his “Ben Mishle." In the Franco-German 
school Gershon, the “Light of the Captivity” 
(960-1040), and Rashi (1040-1104) sanctioned it by 
use. Owing to the influence of Arabic poetry and 
the weight of Kalir’s example, and facilitated by 


the identity of the suffixes in Hebrew, the use of 
rime spread rapidly, extending even to titles and 
prefaces of books; and it has remained the dominant 


form of Hebrew poetry to the presentday. Rime-lex- 
icons were compiled for the benefit of verse-makers, 
examples of which are: “Sharshot Gablut” by Sol- 
omon di Oliveira (Amsterdam, 1665); “Sefer Yad 
Haruzim” by Gerson Hefez (Venice, 1705); “Imre 
No’ash” by Solomon b. Meshullam Dafisa; and 
* Clavis Poeseos Sacre,” ete., by Hieronymus Avia- 
nus (Leipsic, 1627). 
The Hebrew term for rime is * haruz " (properly, 
“string” of pearls [Cant. i. 10] ox of other things 
[Hul. 95b]; in a transferred sense, 
Prosody of Yer. Hag. ii. 8; Lev. R. xvi. 4; etc.). 
the Rime. It is first used in this sense by Gabirol 
(1091-58). Abraham ibn Ezra (1093- 
1167) applies it to the entire verse (comp. D. Rosin, 
“Reime und Gedichte des Abraham ibn Esra,” i. 12, 
Breslau, 1887-89), and Dunash (in his * Le-Doresh 
ha-Hokmot”) to poetry as opposed to prose. As 


Rime 
ARindfeisch 


the rime is rather for the ear than for the eye, — 
rimes with —^, —- with ^77, 3 with 7; and so 
also of consonants, p with i»; the former letter, 
however, does not rime with y or W, nor does 5 with 
n and 3, or 3 with p, ete. Ibn Ezra, in his com- 
mentary on Eccl. v. " censures Kalir among other 
reasons forriming N with y. 3 with 4, * 'osher D with 
“asser,” ete. (comp. also " Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” pp. 
97, 105, 119, Vienna, 1829). 

The rime is called: (1) “‘Ober,” that is, “ passable, " 
“admissible,” when only the vowels and final letters 
of the riming words are identical: TIA with mN; 


ain with 43:9. This, as also the flectional rime, is 


found in proverbs and rules, in prayers, and in other 
rimed prose. "Thus Ibn Ezra has the epigram: 


Sw wena moana Sy 
mb bere! V3 WIA AS orn ON YD 
SVWehes PAN. Te oN 


(2) “Ra’uy” = “correct,” “ perfect,” when the initial 
consonants also of the last syllables are identical: 
WON with Dv. This is the most usual form of 


rime, especially in the piyyutim. (8) “ Meshubbabh," 

when the initial consonants of the penult also are 
identical: pw ith pay. Judah al-Iarizi some- 
times has a per fect assonance of the riming words: 
e.g. yam? with fam, etc. The rime is faulty where 
one of the riming words has the accent 
on the last syllable (“imi-lera‘”), the 
other on the penult (“ mi-le'el "): ow 
with onn. If both words are accented 


on the penult the rime must extend to both of the 
last vowels. 

The repetition of the whole word was admissible 
only at the end of strophes, chiefly in Biblical 
phrases. It is also found in the piyyutim of the 
Franco-German school, which was in general far be- 
hind the Spanish in the use of rime. So in the 
piyyut “Melek ba-Mishpat” for Rosh ha-Shanah, 
“Akashtah Kesel” for Shemini Azeret, “Az Rob 
Nissim,” ascribed to Yannai, in the Seder, ete. 

A poem is called “kashur” = “ bound,” when the 
rime occurs only at the close of the verse-lines (the 
"sog ger"); “hazuy ? = “halved,” when also the hemi- 
stichs rime; and ael: ”— “divided,” “cut 
up,” when each line rimes in itself a and withits paral- 
lel line, as in the following example from Gabirol: 


Classifica- 
tion. 


SAIS DN "eS DNDN aan lume Yum b" NS 
rs sand en bey i DUDI ny DIDNI Sess 


Cognate to this latter inner rime is the so-called 
echo rime, in which the terminal rimes reecho, as it 
were, the preceding word (a kind of epanastrophe). 
It was favored in the clegy, e.g., in that of Joseph 
b. Solomon ibn Yahya on Solomon b. Adret (begin- 
niug of the 14th cent.): 


pw paru 20079 np 
Du IDs TE nno) av^, ete. 


If was also affected by the great Palestinian pay ye- 
tan Samuel Nagara (16th cent.). 

The employment of a play upon words is found 
in the homonynious poems, called by the Arabic 
name “tajnis,” in Hebrew “shir nizmad? (Al- 
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Harizi, “Tahkemoni,” 88), or, more appropriately, 
“shir shittufe ha-millot.” The lines close with 

words identical in sound, but of differ- 
Play upon ent, sometimes opposite, meaning. 


Words. Moses ibn Ezra (1070-1188) especially 
developed this device in his *Sefer 
‘Anak,” or *'Tarshish? (comp. Tobias Lewenstein, 


“ Prolegomena zu Moses ibn Esra's ' Buch des Taj- 
nis,’” Halle, 1893): 


UR D gadis yee ns mas "p ow 


nine? PY by NIP ANE pap 21030 
‘* When the voice of the turtle, O friend, is heard then the vin- 
tage season is arrived. 


Leave off quarreling ! 
rant 1? 


Drink and ery, * Down with every ty- 
—Lewenstein, ib. p. 71. 

The correspondence of the rimes within the 
strophe is as varied in Hobrew as in other languages. 
The scheme “aa,” “bb,” etc. (*haruzim mehub- 
barim ”), isthe simplest one. In the liturgical poems 
the rime usually changes after four lines, But 
sometimes one and the same rime runs through a 
whole poem, as in some of the “ hosha‘not,” “ kinot,” 
ete. In the azharot a single rime is carried on 
through hundreds of lines. Thus the azharot of the 
Karaite Judah b. Elijah (16th cent.) consists of 612 
lines, all ending in “-rim,” and Judah Gibbor’s 
poem “Minhat Yehudah" (16th cent.) is composed 
of 1,619 verses with the same termination. In the 
non-liturgical poetry such rime is illustrated in the 
diwans of Al-Harizi and Immanuel the Roman 
(1270-1830; comp. alse “J. Q. R.” x. 481). Alter- 
nate rimes (* haruzim meshullabim ”), “abab,” ete., 
unknown in the European literatures before the 
twelfth century, were used in Hebrew poetry as 
early as the ninth. Rime enclosed within another 
(  haruzim nifradim ?), “abba,” and many other ar- 
rangements are employed by one and the same poet. 

What may be termed a poem with composite 
strophes is one in which the first three lines of each 
strophe have a common rime, while the fourth 
lines, consisting usually of Diblical phrases, have a 
different rime; this is exemplified in the poem of 
twelve strophes by Abraham ibn Ezra, of which the 
first two are as follows: 


YRI o3 by 
"T Ts bad e 
YN 0n 0282 
s d gi i “Ts 
us Nd oe 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works referred to in the ar- 
ticle, J. L. Benzeb, Talmud. Lashon ‘Tbri, $ 318; k M. Casa- 
nowicz, Paronomasia in the Old (oat nent. pp. 8. 83, Bos- 
ton, 1894; Anania Coen, Sefer Ruah Hadashah, pp. 1-21, 

Reggio, 1822; Franz Delitzsch. Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen 
Poesie, vom. "Absenhluss der Heiligen Schriften Alten Bun- 
des bis auf die Neueste Zeit, pp. 8, 126, 132, 137, Leipsic, 1836 ; 
L. Dukes, Nahal Kedumim, p. is idem, in Der Orient, iY., 
cols. 35), 519; vii., col. 466; S. Gordon, Torat ha- Safrut. 
p. 117, Ww arsaw, 1902: David K in Zeit. für Hebr. 
Bihl. i. 22, Berlin, 1896 ; Ed. kónig, Stilistik, Rhetorik, Po- 
elik in Bezug auf die Biblische Litteratur Kompara- 
tivisch Dargestellt, pp. 286, 829, 855, Leipsic, 1900; A. Neu- 
bauer, Meleket ha-Shir, pp. 6. 18; Poznanski, Beitriige ae 
Gesch. der Hebr. Spr achivissenschaft, 1894. i. 35; J. 
Sommer, Biblisehe Abhandlungen, p. 85, Bonn, 1846: m 
schneider, Jüdische Litteratur, in Ensch and Gruber, Encyc. 
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section ii., part 27, p. 422 (English transl., Jewish Literature 
from the 8th to the 18th Century, p. lol, London, 1856: He- 
brew, Safrut Yisrael, p. 219, Warsaw, 1897); J. G. Wenrich, 
De Poeseos Hebraica Atque Arabicce Indole Commentatio, 
p. 242, Leipsic, 1848; Zunz, S. P. p. 86, Berlin, 1555. 
y, I. M. C. 
RIMINI: Italian town situated on the Adriatic, 
about 28 miles cast-southeast of Forli. It is noted 
as the place where Gershon Soncino produced a 
number of works in the period 1521 to 1526. Here 
he printed the third and rarest edition of the “ Sid- 
dur Romagna” (1521), Joseph Albo's “ ‘Ikkarim " 
(1599), Bahya‘on the Pentateuch (1524-26), and 
tashi's commentary (1526) as well as the “Agur” 
of Jacob b. Judah Landau (for a complete list see 
SONCINO). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 3058. 


RIMMON (w^ = “ pomegranate”): 1. Town of 
the tribe of Zebulun, on the northeast frontier (Josh. 
xix. 18, R. V.); the Septuagint renders it, more cor- 
rectly, “Rimonah.” Probably itis identical with the 
Levite city of Rimmon (R. V. “Rimmono”; IChron. 
vi. 77), which was given to the children of Merari, 
and which, misspelled * Dimnah," is probably re- 
ferred toin Josh. xxi. 35. It would, in the latter 
case, correspond to the present Al-Rummanah, on 
ihe southern edge of the plain of Al-Battof, about 
10 kilometers north of Nazareth, where traces of old 
buildings are found. | i 

2. Sela’? ha-Rimmon: Place, in the desert east 
of the territory of Benjamin, where 600 defeated Ben- 
jamites found refuge (“the rock Rimmon”; Judges 
xx. 47, xxi 18) It corresponds, perhaps, to the 
present village of Rimman, mentioned by Eusebius, 
and lying 18 kilometers northeast of Jerusalem. 

8. En-rimmon: City of Judah, referred to in 
Neh. xi. 99. It is mentioned also in Josh. xv. 32, xix. 
7 (R. V.), and I Chron. iv. 82, asis shown by the Sep- 
tuagint readings * Eromoth ” and * Eremmon " and 
by the * Erembon " of the “ Onomasticon " of Euse- 
bius, although in these passages the Hebrew text 
mentions Ain and Rimmon separately. According 
to Josh. xv. 82, the city was included in the terri- 
tory of Judah, although Josh. xix. 7 places it in that 
of Simeon. In Zech. xiv. 10 it is designated, under 
the name of * Rimmon," as the southern limit of the 
mountain district. According to Eusebius, the city 
lay sixteen Roman miles south of Eleutheropolis 
(Baet Jibrin); it is represented, therefore, by the 
modern Al-Ramamin, 27 kilometers southeast of Baet 
Jibrin. 

4. Rimmon-parez: Oneof the encampments of 
the Israelites during the journey in the desert (Num. 
xxxiii. 19 e£ seq.). 

E. G. H. I. BE. 

RIMOS (REMOS), MOSES: Physician, poet, 
and martyr; born at Palma, Majorca, about 1406; 
died at Palermo 1430. He was a relative of the 
Moses Rimos who was known by the name “ El Per- 
gaminero” = “the parchment. manufacturer,” and 
who, in 1891, was baptized in Palma, assuming the 
name “Raimund Bartholomeu.” According to 
Zunz, Moses Rimos was also a grandson of the Moses 
Rimos who, as is authoritatively known, was at 
Rome in 1371, where he purchased manuscripts from 
the Zarfati family and others. It can not be accu- 


rately determined whether the grandfather or the 
grandson wrote the undated letter and laudatory 
poem sent to Benjamin ben Mordecai in Rome, in 
which the author, who was living at Terracina as a 
private tutor, with a salary of sixty ducats a year, 
at great length displayed his knowledge of philoso- 
phy and expressed his longing for home. 

The Moses Rimos of the present article was famil- 
iar with philosophical writings, and mastered sev- 
eral languages. He left his home while still young ; 
went to Italy, where, presumably for the sake of his 
education, he lived at Rome; and finally settled in 
Palermo, where he practised medicine. Accused of 


' having poisoned a Christian patient, he was impris- 


oned and sentenced to death. He preferred to die at 

the hand of the hangman rather than submit to 

baptism, which had been offered him as a means of 
saving his life. He was buried by the city walls of 

Palermo. Shortly before his death he wrote a met- 

rical poem which shows great similarity to the 

laudatory poem written to Benjamin ben Mordecai. 

In it he enumerates all his attainments, literary and 

otherwise. He wrote also an epithalamium and a 

liturgical poem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Das Sendschreiben des Moses 
Rimos, in Steinschneider Festschrift, pp. 227 et seq., Hebrew 
section, pp. 113 et seq.; Steinschneider, in He-Haluz, iv. 66 et 
seq.; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 458 
et seq.; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 523, and Supplement, p. 46; 
Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spanien, i. 169. 

8. M. K. 

RINDFLEISCH: German nobleman of Rótting- 
en, Franconia; persecutor of the Jews in the thir- , 
teenth century. During the civil war waged be- 
tween Adolph of Nassau and Albrecht of Austria, 
claimants for the imperial crown of Germany, 
bloody persecutions of the Jews broke out. A re- 
port was spread that the Jewish inhabitants of the 
little town of Róttingen had desecrated a host. 
Rindfleisch, a nobleman of that place, pretending 
to have received à mission from heaven to avenge 
this desecration and to exterminate *the accursed 
race of the Jews," gathered a mob around him and 
burned the Jews of Róttingen at the stake (April 
20, 1298). Under his leadership the mob went from 
town to town, killing all the Jews that fell into their 
power, save those who accepted Christianity. The 
great community of Würzburg was entirely annihi- 
lated (July 24). 

The Jews of Nuremberg sought refuge in the 
fortress. Being attacked, they defended themselves, 
but, although assisted by humane Christian citizens, 
they were overpowered and butchered (Aug. 1). 
Among the victims was Mordecai ben Hillel, a 
pupil of Jehiel ben Asher, with his wife and chil- 
dren. In Bavaria the congregations of Ratisbon 
and Augsburg —and they alone— escaped the 
slaughter, owing to the protection granted them by 
the magistrates. 

The persecutions spread from Franconia and Ba- 
varia to Austria, and within six months about 120 
congregations, numbering 100,000 Jews, were swept 
away. The end of the civil war, following the death 
of Adolph of Nassau, terminated these persecutions 
and delivered the Jews from further fear. E 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. vii. 252 et seq., Leipsic, 1873; 
Jost, Gesch. vii. 255, Berlin, 1827. `; 
D. S. MAN. 
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RING, MAX: German novelist, lyric poet, and 
dramatist; born Aug. 4, 1817, at Zauditz, Silesia; 
died March 28, 1901, at Berlin. He first attended 
the Jewish parochial school at Gleiwitz, and at the 
age of cight revealed his superior poetic gifts in the 
. poem entitled “ Der Judenkirchhof.” 

hing next attended the gymnasium at Oppeln, 
Silesia, and later the universities of Breslau and 
Berlin. Graduating as M. D. in 1840, he began the 
practise of medicine at Gleiwitz. Upon the outbreak 
of an epidemic of typhoid in Upper Silesia, Ring 
found an opportunity not only to exercise his skill as 
à physician, but also to describe effectively in verse 
the unspeakable suffering and misery prevailing 
at that time among the people of the province. 
Although most of his writings were suppressed by 
the censor, the poem addressed to the king in behalf 
of the sufferers was afterward published. 

In 1848 Ring removed to Breslau, and thenceforth 
devoted himself assiduously to literature also. At 
the request of the publisher J. U. Kern, he wrote 
his first novel, * Breslau und Berlin," which became 
the inspiration of Gutzkow's masterpiece, * Die 
Ritter vom Geiste,” and brought the author into 
contact with such literary celebrities as Berthold 
Auerbach, Robert Giseke, and Theodor Mundt. 

Ring achieved his first success as a dramatist in 
the comedy “Unsere Freunde,” and his second, in 
the drama “ Ein Deutsches Kónigshaus." He was 
also a very active contributor to the * Gartenlaube," 
and, from 1868 to 1865, when that publication was 
prohibited in Prussia, he conducted a separate 
edition of it in Berlin, under the title * Der Volks- 
garten." In 1856 he married Elvira Heymann, 
daughter of the publisher Karl Heymann, and in 
1862 discontinued his medical practise in order to 
devote himself to literature exclusively. 

The following are a few of the principal novels 
and romances written by Ring in the course of a 
literary activity extending over fifty years: “Die 
Kinder Gottes," Breslau, 1852; * Der Grosse Kurfürst 
und der Schóppenmeister," db. 1852; * Verirrt und 
Erlést,” 9 vols, Gotha, 1855; “Rosenkreuzer und 
Iluminaten," 4 vols., Berlin, 1861; “Das Haus 
Hillel,” 1879; “Berliner Kinder,” 8 vols., Berlin, 
1883. In addition to these he wrote many miscella- 
neous works, including: “John Milton und Seine 
Zeit,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1857; “Berliner Le- 
ben, IKulturstudien,” Leipsic, 1882; * Die Deutsche 
Kaiserstadt Berlin," 2 vols., Leipsic, 1882-84; * Das 
Buch der Hohenzollern,” 45. 1888; besides a book of 
poems, some of which are on Jewish subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations- Levilcon; Brockhaus 
Konversatians- Lexikan ; New Yorker Revue, April, 1901. 


S. | J. So. 

RINGS: Finger-rings, like rings for thecars and 
the nose, were used as ornaments by the Jews as 
early as the Biblical period (Ex. xxxv. 22, etc.), 
while seal-rings (Gen. xxxviii. 18, 25, etc.) and 
rings as signs of the highest dignity were likewise 
known at that time (čb. xli. 42, etc.). Neither the 
bible nor the Talmud, however, speaks of the ring 
as symbolic of marriage. In the Talmudie period 
the formalities of betrothal, which ceremony was 
regarded as the beginning of marriage, resembled 
those of the first part of the modern engagement, 


the bridegroom giving the bride money, some article 
of value, or a document, saying at the time: * Be 
thou hallowed unto me through. ." About the 
seventh or eighth century, however, when two of 
the three mishnaic methods of obtaining a wife had 
become obsolete, the use of a ring as a symbol of 
marriage began to be frequent, probably earlier in 
Palestine than in Babylonia on account of the Roman 
influence exerted in the former. The betrothal was 
then differentiated from 
the wedding; and the 
ceremonies constituting 
marriage, which had 
hitherto been performed 
at two different times, 
were now celebrated on 
the wedding-day, some 
time after the betrothal. 
The chief ceremony of 
marriage was the pla- 
cing by the bridegroom of a ring on the middle 
finger of the right hand of the bride, the accom- 
panying invocation being “Be thou hallowed [be- 
trothed] to me through this ring, ac- 

Ring as cording to the laws of Moses and Is- 
Symbol of rael.” The fact that the Jews (like 

Marriage the Romans) did not exchange rings, 

by and that one was given only by the 

Purchase. bridegroom to the bride, is explained 

by the circumstance that the ring was 

used as a symbol for the marriage by purchase, which 
was doubtless once customary among all races. 

The wedding-ring, according to R. Tam, was a 
simple golden circlet without stones, although rings 
of silver or of cheaper metal were permissible if the 
bride was informed of the fact. In sporadic in- 
stances, however, mention is made of a wedding- 
ring of gold with pearls and even of one with false 
stones (Vogelstein and Rieger, * Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom,” ii. 3804 e£ seg.). Jewish women were not in 

pis the habit of wearing their wedding- 
rings, most of which were of an 
enormous size, while a few were un- 
usually small (see fig. 1); in either 
case the size, as well as the orna- 
mentation, which was usually very 
prominent, prevented them from be- 
ing worn. The rings even served 
occasionally as bouquet- holders, myrtle-branches 
being inserted in them at weddings. 

A large number of such wedding-rings have been 
preserved (“ Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh.” Nos. 1822- 

1881, 1949-1963), although only a very 
Examples. few are older than the sixteenth cen- 
of tury, and not one ean be assigned to 
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So-Called Coin of 
Solomon. 


Wedding- a date earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
Rings. tury. In the earliest examples the 


hoop is frequently formed of two 
cherubim and is crowned by a model of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, resembling that on the forged coin 
of Solomon (see fig. above). In other cases this 
representation assumes rather the shape of a syna- 
gogue with a small tower (sce figs. 6, 9, 14, 19), 
on which sometimes is perched: a weathercock. 
Others, again, display only a hoop more or less richly 
decorated with rosettes, lion-heads, and the like (see 


Cir) sy a 


YIII, 


JEWISH RINGS. 


1, 5, 10-18, 15-18, 20-25, 28, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 2-4, 6-9, 26, 27, in the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden. 
19, from Luthmer, ** Gold und Silber.” 


14, from Rücklin, **Schmuckbuch.”’ 


Rings 
Riva di Trento 


figs. 1, 8, 12, 22), occasionally, however, bearing a 
small shield atthe top. Especially costly specimens 
show a party-colored enamel decoration. The rings 
bear, almost without exception, an inscription, either 
engraved or in relief, around the hoop (seo fig. 24), 


reading NT) 252 (see fig. 6) on the earliest speci- 


mens, but cn the later ones 315 bn or D», an ex- 
pression of felicitation which did not come into use 
until the fifteenth century (Berliner, “Aus dem 
Leben der Deutschen Juden im Mittelalter,” p. 49). 
Most of these wedding-rings were made at Venice 
(Rücklin, “Schmuckbuch”) and hence were proba- 
bly produced by Jews, since, according to Lecky 
(^ Rationalism in Europe,” ii. 287, note 2), many of 
the Venetian goldsmiths who practised the art of 
carving were of that race. 

Although Jewish women might not adorn them- 
selves with their wedding-rings, they were recom- 
pensed onthe Purim folowing the marriage, when 
their friends presented them with rings, clothes, 
and money; and, according to Leon of Modena, it 
occasionally happened that later in the marriage 
ceremony itself the bridegroom put a ring on the 
bride’s finger, while he pronounced a formula of be- 
trothal. The bridegroom frequently received gifts 
also; and in Germany it was customary for the pro- 
spective father-in-law to present him with a ring 
shortly before the wedding. 

Other specifically Jewish rings are those intended 
for seals, which represent the seven-branched candle- 

stick engraved in stone and which 


Other bear the inscription bw 323 p*o1n5 
Rings. naw. These rings, which were to re- 


mind the women of one of their chief 
duties, the lighting of the Sabbath lamps, were in 
use early in the Middle Ages, as is shown by the 
fact that such a ring was found in Mecklenburg to- 
gether with Anglo-Saxon coins and Arabic dirhems 

(Donath, * Gesch. der Juden in Mecklenburg," p. 

78). In Poland, where the Christian inhabitants laid 

great stress on the wearing of rings, it was not until 

the reigu of Sigismund Augustus (1506-48) that the 

Jews, after long debates in the Reichstag, were al- 

lowed to wear such adornments. These had to be 

inscribed with the words “Sabbation” or “Jerusa- 

Jem,” which, according to Lelewel, was intended 

to remind the Jews of the wrath of God and of the 

punishment for their sins (Sternberg, “Gesch. der 

Juden in Polen,” p. 146). 

Ata later period rings bearing the name of God 
were used as amulets. Whena fondness for wear- 
ing rings became too pronounced, the rabbis or con- 
gregations interfered. Thus, for example, the rab- 
binical convention at Bologna in 1416 decreed that 
no man might wear more than one and no woman 
more than three rings (Vogelstein and Rieger, l.e. i. 
397), while the Frankfort sumptuary regulation of 
1715 enacted that *young girls may wear no rings 
whatever ” (Schudt, * Jüdische Merck w ürdigkoeiten,? 
iv. 8, 99). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896 ; Hamburger, R. D. T.iii.; Hofmann, Ueber den 
Verlobungs- und Trauring. 

A. A. W. 

RINTEL, MOSES: Australian rabbi; born 
in Edinburgh 1823; died at Melbourne, Victoria, 
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1880; son of Myer Rintel, Hebraist and Talmud- 
ical scholar. For some years Moses Rintel acted 
as reader to the Brighton synagogue; in 1844 he 
went to Sydney; and in 1849 he was elected min- 
ister of the East Melbourne Congregation. In Syd. 
ney he established the Sydney Hebrew Academy, 
founded in 1856 the United Jewish Friends’ Benefit 
Society, and helped to establish a duly constituted 
bet din. In 1857 Rintel resigned his office in Mel- 
bourne, and another place of worship was established 
under the title of * Mikveh Israel Melbourne Syna- 
gogue.” This synagogue was opened in 1860; and 
Rintel ofliciated at the new place of worship for 
some time without remuneration. He acted also, 
on the nomination of Chief Rabbi N. M. Adler, as 
chief of the bet din. IIe was a steadfast upholder of 
Orthodox Judaism and was widely esteemed in the 
Australian colonies. He published two sermons, 
one on Yom Kippur (Melbourne, 1859), which are 
among the earliest Jewish publications in the Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. July 9 and 80, 1880; Heaton, Aus- 


tralian Dict. of Dates; Brit. Mus. Cat. s.v. 
J. G. m 


RIPARIAN OWNERS: There being but little 
rivernavigationin the Holy Land, the Mishnah says 
nothing as to the rights and duties of landowners 
along the river-bank, except in reference to irriga- 
tion. It teaches (Git. v. 8) that for the sake of 
peace the upper riparian owners are allowed to draw 
water from such canals before those who have their 
lands lower down. The principle is formulated 
again im a slightly different form in the Babylonian 
Gemara (B. M. 108a) in connection with rules govern- 
ing the dwellers on the Euphratesand its tributaries. 
In that country there was much river navigation; the 
boats being generally drawn by men walking along 
the shore and dragging the craft by means of long 
ropes(D. M. 107b, 108a). A law waslaid down by the 
Rabbis for the Jews along the river, most probably 
in conformity with the Persian law of the Sassanid 
dynasty, to this effect: On both banks of the river, 
in the interest of navigation, all trees were to be cut 
down, with or without the owner's consent, and if 
needs be without notice to him, over a strip sulli- 
ciently wide to make room for the “shoulders” of 
the boatmen who dragged at the ropes. No mention 
is made of draft-animals, though such may have 
been employed at times. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 140, 2; 


417, 4. 
E. C. L. N. D. 


RIQUETTI, JOSEPH SHALLIT BEN ELI- 
EZER: Scholar of the seventeenth century. He 
spent his youth at Safed, and subsequently settled at 
Verona. There in 1646 he published Gerondi's book 
* Yihus ha-Zaddikim.” He then published at Am- 
sterdam a map of Palestine under the title * Iokmat 
ha-Mishkan" or *Iggeret Meleket ha-Mishkan." 
In 1676 he went to Mantua, where he was busy with 
a second edition of his * Yihus," which was subse- 
quently published in that city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in Itinerary of R. Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, ii. 286. § 109, s.v., London, 1811; Steinschneider, Cut. 


Dodl. p. 1526; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 190. o 
S. S. OQ. 
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RISHONIM (lit. “the first,” or “the elders”): 
Name applied to the authorities who lived before 
the one who quotes them. The designation is found 
in the Talmud, where it is generally used in the 
sense of * predecessor,” or “ancestor” (Shab. 112b; 
Ber. 20a; Tamid 28a). In later rabbinical literature 
the name is applied only to the rabbinical authori- 
ties preceding the Shulhan ‘Aruk, while all the au- 
thorities since and including the Shulhan ‘Aruk are 
called “aharonim ” (later ones). See AraRONIM. 

S J. Z. L. 


RITES. See Custom. 


RITTANGEL, JOHANN STEPHANUS: 
German controversial writer; born at Forscheim, 
near Bamberg; died at Königsberg 1652. It is 
stated that he was born a Jew, became converted to 
Roman Catholicism, then became à Calvinist, and 
lastly joined the Lutheran Church, He became pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Königsberg, and 
issued a number of translations of Hebrew works: 
one of the “Sefer Yezirah,” 1642; one of tlie Passover 
Hageadah, 1644, published also in his “Libra Veri- 
tatis ” (Franeker, 1698); and one of the earliest trans- 
lations of Jewish prayers, under the title “ Hoch- 
feyerliche Sollennitaeten, Gebethe und Collecten 
Anstatt der Opfer, Nebst Andern Ceremonien so von 
der Jüdischen Kirchen am Ersten Neuen-Jahrs-Tag 
Gebetet und Abgehandelt Werden Müssen," Königs- 
berg, 1652. His posthumous work * Bilibra Verita- 
tis” was written to substantiate the claim that the 
Targums prove the doctrine of the Trinity. This 
is also the subject of his “ Veritas Religionis Chris- 
tianze ” (Franeker, 1699). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rose, Biographical Dictionary, 1850, s.v.; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2146-2148. J 
T, tie 


RITTER, IMMANUEL HEINRICH: Ger- 
man rabbi; born March 138, 1825, in Ratibor, 
Prussian Silesia; died July 9, 1890, in Johannisbad, 
Bohemia. While studying at the gymnasium of his 
native town he received his Talmudic instruction 
under Rabbi Loewe. At the University of Breslau 
classical philology and history formed his special 
studies (Ph. D. 1849). During an audience with the 
Cultusminister von Raumer in 1851, the latter gave 
the young candidate to understand that only bap- 
tism could entitle him to an appointment as pro- 
fessor at a college. Ritter thereupon accepted a 
position as teacher of religion and reader at the Ber- 
lin Reform congregation, becoming later assistant to 
the senior preacher of the temple, Samuel Holdheim. 
His first ten sermons were published as * Kanzel- 
vortrige aus dem Gotteshause der Jüdischen Rc- 
formgemeinde” (Berlin, 1856), which placed him at 
once among the foremost Jewish preachers of his 
time. In 1859 his * Beleuchtung der Wagner'schen 
Schrift,” published against “Das Judenthum und 
der Staat” by Wagner, member of the Prussian 
Diet, created a stir. Ritter’s principal work was his 
“Geschichte der Jüdischen Reform,” in four parts 
(Berlin, 1858-1902): I. “Mendelssohn und Lessing.” 
II. “David Friedlander.” III. “Samuel Holdheim.” 
IV. “Die Jiidische Reformgemeinde in Berlin” (ed- 
ited by S. Samuel, rabbi in Ussen). In the first part 
Ritter demonstrates that Moses Mendelssohn’s lack 


of understanding of historical criticism concerning 
Judaism was one of the main reasons why his own 
children and many of his friends became apostates 
from thereligion of their fathers. He further shows 
that Lessing had a better conception of Judaism 
than Mendelssohn. Mendelssohn’s false view of 
revelation, a view which identifies Judaism with 
legalism, makes him a representative of conserv- 
atism and even of retrogression. 

In 1858 a rupture between Ritter and the admin- 
istration of the congregation occurred, when he and 
his colleague Dr. Gustav GOTTHEIL sent in their 
resignations, because the officers of the congregation 
interfered with the freedom of the pulpit. But the 
storm passed away, and after Holdheim’s death 
(1860) Ritter was chosen his successor. 

Ritter's collection of * Weihe-Reden und Pre- 
digten ” (Berlin, 1875) is chietly devoted to the Jew- 
ish festivals. Healso edited a volume of Holdheim’s 
posthumous sermons, “Fest- und Gelegenheits- 
reden ? (Berlin, 1869), and translated for Kirchman’s 
historical-politicallibrary Thomas Buckle’s “ History 
of Civilization in England" (Berlin) and Lecky's 
“History of Rationalism in Europe" (2d ed., Hei- 
delberg, 1885) into German. Ritter was one of the 
leading spirits in the Society for the Freedom of 
the School, which was formed in 1869. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Levin, Festschrift zum 50. Jührigen Be- 
stehen der Jüdischen Reformgemeinde in Berlin, Berlin, 
1895: S. Samuel, Die Jüdische Reformgemeinde in Berlin, 
Berlin, 1902. 

S. E. SCHR. 
RITTER, JULIUS : German physician and au- 


thor: born in Berlin Oct. 4, 1862; son of Immanuel 
H. Ritter. He received his degree of M.D. from the 
University of Berlin in 1887, and is at present (1905) 
chief physician at the Institute for Invalid Children 
and at the Bacteriological Laboratory in that city. 
In 1892 Ritter announced his discovery of the bacil- 
lus of whooping-cough, and in 1898 and 1896 pub- 
lished the results of his continued investigations and 
the detailed confirmation of his original discovery. 
His second important group of articles dealt with 
diphtheria and the therapeutics of the curative 
serum, and was preceded in 1898 by the extensive 
work * Aetiologie und Behandlung der Diphtherie." 
Finally he published articles on scrofula and the 
treatment of scrofulous children, and an address be- 
fore the Congress for Internal Medicine, held at Ber- 
lin in June, 1897. 8. 


RITUAL. See CEREMONIES AND THE CERE- 
MONIAL Law; Lirurey. 
RITUAL MURDER. See BLOOD ACCUSATION. 


RIVA DI TRENTO: Small town on the Lake 
of Guarda, under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Trent. Christoforo Madruz, Cardinal of Trent and 
Archbishop of Brixen, granted in 1558 the privilege 
of printing Hebrew books to Joseph Ottolengo, a 
German rabbi and school-director, then living at 
Cremona. "Theactual printer was Jacob Marcaria, a 
local physician. After his death in 1562 the activity 
of the press of Riva di Trento ceased. Altogether 
thirty-four works were published in the period 1558 
to 1562, most of them bearing the coat of arms of 
Cardinal Madruz. The first Hebrew book printed 
at Riva was the * Halakot" of Alfasi in three folio 
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volumes; and the general tendency of the press was 


to produce halakic works, as the “ Mordekai,” the’ 


novellie of Rabbi Nissim, and two editions of the 
Mishnah. Besides these, two editions of the Penta- 
teuch were issued, one with the Five Megillot and 
the other with the Targum and Rashi. The print 
was of an exceptionally clear type; and the fact 
that all the books were produced under the patron- 
age of a cardinal of the Church is very significant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Carmoly, Annalen der Hebrüischen Ty- 


pographie in Riva di Trento, 2d ed., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1868, 
J. 


RIVERA: Spanish Jewish family that appears 
in American history at an early date. The family 
seems to have come from Seville, Spain, though 
some members of it have been traced to Portugal; 
many were settled in Mexico before the middle of 
the seventeenth century. In connection with the 
trial of Gabriel de Granada by the Inquisition in 
Mexico (1642-45) there appear, as “accomplices ” in 
the observance of the law of Moses and as Judaizing 
heretics, Dona Maria, Dona Catalina, Clara, Mar- 
garita, Isabel, and Dona Blanca de Rivera, all of 
whom seem to have been natives of Seville. An- 
other person mentioned in the same connection is 


Diego Lopez Rivera, a native of Portugal. The 
name is frequently written “ Ribera.” 
Abraham Rodrigues de Rivera: The first 


bearer of the name * Rivera” in that region of North 
America now known as the United States; born in 
Spain; died in Newport, R. I., 1765. His family, 
even while still resident in Europe, was closely 
related to the Lopez family, afterward intimately 
associated with the history of Newport. In fact, 
he was a brother-in-law of Diego Jose Lopez 
of Lisbon, the father of Aaron Lopez; and Moses 
Lopez, a son of Diego, marricd Abraham’s daugh- 
ter Rebecca. Abraham Rivera was twice mar- 
ried in Europe; by his first wife he had a son, 
by the second a son and a daughter. With his 
family he went to America early in the eighteenth 
century, settling at New York. According to Ma- 
rano eustom, a remarriage took place in that city, 
and the first names of the entire family were 
changed. The original names are unknown, but 
those assumed were Abraham (by the father), Isaac 
and Jacob (by the sons), and Rebecca (by the 
daughter). 

As early as 1726 Abraham Rodrigues was enrolled 
as a freeman of the city of New York, being desig- 
nated as a merchant. Ile took an interest also in 
the congregation of that city, his nameappearing in 
the minutes of 1729. He was naturalized in 1740. 
After the death of his second wife he married a lady 
named Lucena. After her death he and his entire 
family removed from New York to Newport. 

Jacob Rodrigues Rivera: Merchant; born 
about 1717; died at Newport Feb. 18, 1789; son of 
Abraham Rodrigues. Heaccompanied his father to 
New York when a mere child. Entering upon a 
mercantile career, he went to Curacao, where he 
married into the Pimentel family. With his wife 
he returned to New York, where was born his 
daughter Sarah, who subsequently married Aaron 
Lopez. Rivera was naturalized in New York in 


1746, removing to Newport about 1748, where he 
soon became one of the leading merchants. Hein- 
troduced the sperm-oil industry in America, which 
soon became one of the principal sources of New- 
port's prosperity. Jacob owned extensive sper- 
maceti factories, and was a large importer of manu- 
factured goods. He was a public-spirited citizen, 
and his name figures in connection with the Red- 
wood Library as early as 1758; he appears as one 
of the organizers of a Hebrew club at Newport in 

1761. An observant Jew, he was one of the three 

who, in 1759, purchased the land upon which the 

Newport synagogue was erected. 

Owing to reverses, he was obliged to compromise 
with his creditors so as to obtain a release from his 
debts. Later on, however, he again prospered, and 
a story is told of his inviting his creditors to dine 
with him, when each creditor found under his plate 
the amount of his claim, with interest. In 1773 he 
was named one of the trustees of the Jewish ceme- 
tery at Savannah, Ga. Both he and his wife appear 
in the diary of Ezra Stiles. When the Revolution 
broke out, Rivera espoused the Colonial cause, and 
was among those who, in 1777, removed to Leices- 
ter, Mass., where he remained until 1782. His stay 
there is referred to by Emory Washburn in his his- 
tory of the place. He finally returned to Newport, - 
where his integrity and benevolence were univer- 
sally esteemed. Jacob’s fortune at the time of his 
death exceeded $100,000. "The monument over his 
grave in the old cemetery at Newport may still be 
seen. His son Abraham died in New York, leav- 
ing an only son, named Aaron Rivera, who settled 
in Wilmington. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Trial of Gabriel de Granada, in Publ. Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc. vii.; Max J. Kohler, ib. ii. 108-106; vi. 72- 
74, 108: A. P. Mendes, in Rhode Island Historical Register, 
Oct., 1885, p. SL: G. C. Mason, Reminiscences of Newport, p. 
58; Emory Washburn, History of Leicester, pp. 123-124, Bos- 
ton, 1860; Daly, Settlement of the Jews in North America, 
pp. 70-79, New York, 1893 ; Markens, The Hebrews in Amer- 
ica, pp. 86-37, New. York, 1888, 

A. L. Hü. 


RIVISTA ISRAELITICA. See PERIODICALS. 


RIVKIN, MIRON DAVIDOVICH: Russian 
writer; born in Vitebsk in 1869, His father, who 
was employed as clerk in the police department, 
was a Talmudist of no mean ability. Rivkin ob- 
tained his early education in the heder, where he 
showed marked ability in acquiring a knowledge of 
the Old Testament and of the Talmud. In 1881 he 
entered the government Jewish school in Vilija, and 
in 1884 the Jewish Teachers’ Institute in Wilna. In 
the institute he led a studious life and became famil- 
iar with Russian history and literature. Graduating 
in 1889, he was appointed instructor in the govern- 
ment Jewish school atVolozhin, and was transferred 
in 1891 to Molodejno and in 1895 to Minsk. In 1997 
he left the government service and accepted the 
position of instructor in the Jewish schools of St. 
Petersburg. | 

Rivkin's first literary efforts date from hisstudent 
days in Wilna. While in the institute he wrote a long 
poem entitled “Dorothea Mendelssohn,” and also a 
historical play in verse entitled “John Hyrcanus.” 
His sketches, “Poslyedniye Gody Volozhinskavo 
Yeshibota,” appeared in the * Voskhod” in 1895, and 
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Robbery 


a series of feuilletons signed “ Makar ” were contrib- 
uted by him in 1897 to the same journal. In 1898 
he published in “Ruskoe Bogatstvo” the sketch 
“Nad Salnoi Svyechkoi”; and in 1900 he published 
a collection of sketches entitled “V Dukhotye.” 
He is at present (1905) a contributor to the “ Bu- 
dushchnost.? 


H. R. J. G. L. 


RIZPAH: Daughter of Aiah and concubine of 
Saul. After Saul’s death Rizpah, with the other 
women of his harem (comp. II Sam. iii. 18), re- 
mained with his son and successor, Ish-bosheth, but 
Abner, the general of Saul, took possession of Riz- 
pah, thus indicating his intention of seizing the 
throne (comp. II Sam. xii. 11, xvi. 92; I Kings ii. 
99). The account as given in II Sam. iii. 7 e£ seq. 
implies the same purpose on the part of Abner by 
assigning his conduct as the reason for his breach 
with Ish-bosheth, while his act was construed by 
David as overt rebellion. Rizpah is again men- 
tioned in the account of the revenge taken by the 
Gibeonites on Saul. David had delivered to them 
Armoni and Mephibosheth, the two sons whom Riz- 
pah had borne to Saul, together with five of Saul's 
grandsons, all of whom the Gibeonites killed and 
left unburied as a prey to the wild beasts. Rizpah 
thereupon spread sackcloth upon a rock, and kept 
watch over the bodies, keeping away the birds and 
beastsof prey. David was so touched by this display 
of maternal love that he had their remains buried to- 
gether in the family sepulcher (II Sam. xxi. 8-14). 

E. G. H. I. BE. 


ROADS: In primitive times the chief use of 
roads in Palestine was to afford communication 
with markets. Lateron roads were used for military 
purposes, for the movement of troops and commis- 
sariat. Of the three great trading countries of the 
Biblical world—Egypt, Babylonia, and Arabia—Pal- 
estine had on the whole least relations with Arabia, 
though its frankincense was doubtless brought to 
the central shrines from time to time by the great 
caravan route, which still passes from Damascus to 
the holy places of Arabia, and which is known in 
modern timesasthe *Pilgrim Road.” Owing, how- 
ever, to the Arabian desert, which could be trav- 
ersed only by this route, Palestine was a necessary 
link between the two great powers of the Biblical 
world—Egypt and Assyria—but because of the un- 
settled state of the country and the more fortu- 
nate location of Damascus, this city, rather than 
Jerusalem or Samaria, was the central. mart toward 
which traffic tended. In the world of the Old Tes- 
tament it may fairly have been said, “ All roads lead 
to Damascus.” The four chief roads to Damascus 
which led through the Holy Land were: 

(1) The coast route, known as “the way of the 
land of the Philistines” (Ex. xii. 17), running 
through Gaza, Ashdod, Dor, Accho, and Tyre. At 
the last-named city this road took a sharp curve 
inland to Dan and thence ran to Damascus. 

(2) The route which branched off from the first 
at Ashdod and, skirting the foot of the Shefelah, 
went to Antipatris and Accho, while a branch line 
from Cæsarea crossed it and ran to Cana, Tiberias, 
and thence to Damascus. 
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(8) The route from Beersheba to Damascus. This 
route went through Hebron, Jerusalem, Beth-el, aud 
Shechem, and, crossing the Jordan at Bethshean, 
followed the river to the Sea of Galilee, thence run- 
ning northeastward to Damascus. 

(4) Finally, the route from Arabia, which touched 
Kir Moab, Ataroth, Heshbon, and Rabbath Am- 
mon, and afterward traversed the plain of Gilead 
until it joined the Shechem-Bethshean route (sce 
No. 9). | 

Of these four great roads of the Palestine of the 
Bible, the one most used was that along the sea- 
shore, by which Sargon marched to attack Egypt 
and Sennacherib to attack Judea. 

These roads were connected by crossroads, run- 
ning mostly east and west. First there was the 
Gaza-Sheba-Kir Moab road, skirting the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea. Gaza was connected with 
Jerusalem through Eleutheropolis, from which a 
branch led through Hebron to En-gedi. At Jeru- 
salem there was a junction of several roads. The 
chief road to the seashore was throngh Emmaus, 
From Joppa a cross- 
country route led through Lydda, Modin, Beth- 
el, and Jericho to Heshbon, while a similar road 
much farther north went from Accho to Sepphoris, 
crossing the Jordan near Gadara, and. connectiug 
two eastern highways (beyond Palestine) that led to 
Damaseus. Similarly, à road from Shechem led 
through Samaria into the second road north. 

These are the main highways and crossroads of 
Palestine, though there are innumerable paths. 
How far these were made roads and how far they 
were merely natural paths, resorted to for their com- 
parative easiness of access, it is somewhat diflicult 
tosay. Theregular Hebrew name for road, “derek,” 
implies merely a trodden path through suitable 
passes in the hills or along level valleys. Yet 
Mesha, the King of Moab, speaks of making roads. 
Mention is made of leveling and of removing stones 
from the road (Isa. xliii. 19), filling holes, and re- 
ducing declivities (Isa. lvii. 10, lxii. 10). No bridges 
are mentioned, the rapid and narrow streams of the 
Holy Land being easily fordable. Josephus de- 
clares that Soloinon paid attention to road-making 
(* Ant." iij. 7, $8). There may be some truth in 
this, as he was the first to introduce chariots, which 
could not use the ordinary roads. Reference is made 
to a tax for keeping roads in repair in Persian times 
(Ezra iv. 13-20, vii. 24). The value of roads was 
early recognized; they were an evidence of civili- 
zation (Ps. evii. 4-7; Jer. ii. 6). The." road". or 
“way "or “path of life? was a common simile among 
Israel’s teachers, and the great catechism of later Ju- 
daism was called the “Two Paths” (see DIDACHE). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, in Hastings, Dict. Bible (supplementary 
vol.); Guthe, in Kurzes Bibelworterbuch, s.v. Wege. 

E. C. 

ROBBERY On or 91) : In law the taking of 
the movable property of another under constraint of 
force or fear; in the Bible the word is sometimes ap 
plied to the forcible taking of land or of slaves. From 
the penalty for robbery (at least under certain condi- 
tions), as prescribed in Lev. v. 20, 26 (A. V. vi. 1-7), 
the punishment of stripes is excluded. In this pas- 
sage, as interpreted by the sages, an oath is imposed 
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upon ‘one charged with that of robbery or certain 
other offenses against property, and a penalty for per- 
jury is added to that for robbery if heafterward con- 
fesses. Yet the penalty seems wholly inadequate: 
the guilty party shall restore that which he took by 
robbery, and add the fifth part to it; moreover, he 
shall bring his guilt-offering of a ram without blem- 
ish; and then he shall be forgiven. Oppression 
(“‘oshek ?) is both here and in Lev. xix. 18 named 
together with robbery; this is committed where 
one who has lawfully come into possession of his 
neighbor's goods withholds them unlawfully from 
the rightful owner. 

The Mishnah and the Gemara deal with the rob- 
ber even less severely than Scripture, the reason 

probably being that, when speaking 

In the of the robber, the sages had not in 

Talmud. mind the avowed bandit, but rather 

the publican or some other tool of the 
Romans, who by abusing his power stripped his 
fellow Israelites of their goods. It was the policy 
of the sages not to drive such men, when they hap- 
pened to submit to their judgment, into open hos- 
tility, nor to discourage their return to à more patri- 
otic course of life (B. K. 94a). Among robbers was 
reckoned (at least in so far as he was compelled 
to restore possession before he could enforce his 
claims) one who without judicial sanction seized the 
goods of a debtor (Shebu. vii. 2); also one who cut 
fruits or plants from land which was unlawfully in 
his possession (Suk. 80a). Leniency toward the rob- 
ber was especially marked in the days of Judah the 
Patriarch, it being declared: “When a robber re- 
pents and voluntarily offers to pay for the things 
that he has taken, and which he can not restore in 
kind, it is better not to accept the money from him ? 
(B. K.0.c.). However, some of the medieval stand- 
ards regard this practise as only temporary, not as 
an institution (see Joseph Caro, Commentary on 
Maimonides’ “ Yad,” Gezelah, i. 18; idem, Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat). It is curious how Mai- 
monides himself (Lc. v. 9) couples tribute-takers and 
bandits (pps) as men who are presumed to have 
acquired all their means by robbery, that is, by ta- 
king things unlawfully. 

The sages introduced into the question of robbery 
an element which greatly modifics the rights and 
duties of those claiming goods taken, namely, the 
despair (“yiush”) of the owner; t.e., his giving up 
the hope of recovering his own. What constitutes 
such despair or abandonment is rather vaguely de- 
fined; at any rate the burden of proof is on him 
who alleges such “yiush.” Another element is 
change in the form of the article taken so that it 
loses its name or identity (B. K. ix. 1), as in the 
ease of wood made into implements, or wool into 


garments. 


~The laws of robbery are set forth (aside from 
those already mentioned) by Maimonides (l.e. i.-v.) 
substantially as follows: Robbery, that is, taking 
by force, is forbidden by the Torah, no 

In matter what the value of the object, 

the Codes. and whether it belongs to an Israelite 
ortoanidolater. Therobber is bound 

to return the object itself (Lev. v. 23). When it is 
changed or lost, he pays the price, whether he con- 


fesses or is condemned upon the evidence of wit- 
nesses. Where one has taken a beam and built it 
into a house, he should, according to the letter of 
the Torah, tear down the whole structure, if neces. 
sary; but the sages have ordained that, to avoid 
such a great loss, he may pay the price of the beam. 
If, however, the beam has been made part of a 
“sukkah ” (booth for the Feast of Sukkot), it should 
be returned after the feast; and so in like cases, 
Though to take a thing worth less than a perutah (4 
cent) is sinful, the law of restoration can not be ap- 
plied in such a case. Where one has taken a thing 
by force in a settled country, he may not, unless 
with the consent of the owner, return it in the desert ; 
it remains at the robber's risk till he brings it toa 
settled region. Where one has taken money, but 
has repaid it in his account with the person robbed, 
or has put it into the latter’s purse (containing other 
money) even without the latter's knowledge, he has 
cleared himself of guilt. | 

When an object forcibly taken has not been 
changed in form, though the owner may have de- 
spaired of its return, after the robber's death his 
sons must return it. But if changed, though the 
owner has not despaired, it is acquired by the rob- 
ber, and the latter pays the amount at which it was . 
valued at the time of the robbery; for the text says: 
*he shall return the thing which he has robbed," 
which means *the thing in the state in which it was 
when taken." The sages, to encourage repentance, 
have ordained that if the thing taken increases in 

'alue after being despaired of by the owner, the rob- 
ber is entitled to the increase, which must be paid 
to him when he returns the object. This refers toa 
sheep covered with a new fleece of wool, or to a 
cow becoming big with calf, or the like, but not to 
an increase in the market price. But if the cow has 
calved, or the sheep has been shorn before the owner 
despaired, then, according to the prevailing opiniou 
(B. K. 95), the calf or fleece, though it was an accre- 
tion after the robbery, must be restored to the owner, 
or its value paid to him. On the other hand, where 
the increase in value arises through the work and 
outlay of the robber, ¢.g., where he has fattened an 
animal, the robbed party, on restoration, must reim- 
burse him for the increase in value. 

According to some authorities, the despair of the 
ownér, or the sale or gift by the robber to a third 
party, confers ownership on the last-named, and the 
owner can then demand only compensation in money 
from the robber; but this ruling is disputed. 

What constitutes a change? When one takes à 
bar of metal and coins it no change is involved; for 
the coin may be melted into a bar again. But if 

coins or vessels are taken and melted 

Change in into bars, this is a change; for if the 
the Object bars are minted or wrought again into 

Taken. coins or vessels, such coins or vessels 

would be new ones. If boards are 
taken and framed into a box, which can be reduced 
to boards by withdrawing the nails or screws, 
there is no change; but if a tree or logs be cut up 
into planks or boards, there is a change. So also 
a change. results from the sawing of a plank into 
boards, or from taking wool and dyeing or carding 
and bleaching it, or from taking cloth and cutting 
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it up and sewing it into garments; for in each case 
the object is known by a new name. 

Where forcible possession is taken of a piece of 
land the disseizor can give no better title than he 
has himself; and though the land has been sold “a 
thousand times” it goes back to the true owner 
without outlay on his part even for improvements 
(D. K. ¢.c.), the last holder having no recourse ex- 
cept on the warranty of his vendor. 

According to Maimonides, one who buys stolen 
goods from a man known to be a thief is bound to 
restore them to the true owner in like manner as 
land. When a lamb grows into à ram, or a calf into 
an ox, the robber pays only its value at the time of 
taking, and this though the owner had not aban- 
doned the hope of recovery. Where an implement 
is broken while with the robber, he should pay the 
value of the implement at the time when he took it; 
but the owner may, if he chooses, claim the broken 
pieces and the difference in money. 

As & rule, in all cases in which the article can not 
be returned the robber pays the value which it bore 

at the time of the robbery (B. K. ix. 
Value Re- 1) If, however, the market value of 
turnable. the article has risen, and the robber 
wilfully destroys or consumes or sells 
it, he must pay the increased vaiue, as, save for his 
new wrongful act, he might have restored it; this 
is not the case, however, if the object was lost or 
destroyed by accident. If the article has diminished 
in market value, the robber must pay the first and 
higher price, whether it was lost through his fault 
or not. 

Where anumber of small articles have been taken, 
only the price at which the whole lot might be 
bought need be paid as compensation, not the retail 
price obtainable by selling each article by itself; 
and this rule applies as against all damage-feasors. 

Where a work-animal in the hands of the robber 
becomes worthless through age or through an incur- 
able disease, or where wine lias turned into vinegar, 
or fruits have altogether rotted, he must pay “the 
original value, as for a broken vessel; but when 
animals are aifected with a curable disease, or fruits 
are only slightly touched by rot, or coins are de- 
clared not current in one country but are still good 
elsewhere, the robber may return them as they are. 

If a man has wrongfully taken hold of a work- 
animal, and has ridden or put a burden on it, or has 
plowed or thrashed with it, and then returns it with- 
out damage to the owner, though his act is sinful 
and forbidden, he is not bound to pay anything. 
If, however, a man makes a habit of thus obtaining 
the use of other men’s beasts, he is mulcted, even 
outside the Holy Land, and made to pay the injured 
party for the benefit he has derived or for the hire 
of the beast. Where one takes hold of his neigh- 
bor’s bondman and employs him, but without pre- 
venting him from doing all of his master’s work, he 
is not liable for compensation. Where one takes 
possession of another's boat and uses it on a trip, 
the wear and tear, if the boat is not kept for hire, 
is assessed against him who takes it; but if it is kept 
for hire the owner has the option between the regu- 
lar hire and the charge for wear and tear. Where one 
takes up his abode in the court of his neighbor with- 


out the latter's consent he can not be charged with 
rent if the court is not kept for renting; but if it 
is, he must pay rent. The discussion of such wrong- 
doings in connection with robbery recalls the * fur- 
tum usus? of the Roman law. 

Maimonides takes advantage of the law of robbery 
to make some nice distinctions between the lawful 

and the arbitrary acts of a king. Liv- 

Robbery ing in Mohammedan countries, he 

by Kings. knew no king whoselawmaking power 

was circumscribed by the necessary 
consent of a parliament; yet he distinguishes be- 
tween acts done under the general laws by which 
the king (meaning a Gentile ruler) imposes taxes, or 
threatens confiscation, and edicts by which he takes 
the property of one man or of a number of men at 
his mere whim or pleasure. A forcible taking under 
the law and in conformity with it changes the title 
to land; and the Jewish court must respect the new 
ownership. But a taking under a tyrannical com- 
mand is no better than robbery ; and so, a fortiori, is 
the taking without the king's authority by a royal. 
officer. But the same author makes one allowance 
in favor of absolutism: when the king disgraces a 
courtier (“servant”) and takes his property from 
him, even without any pretense at legality, the act is 
binding; for such, he says, is the custom of all 
kings. 

When the robber dies, and the object of the rob- 
bery is not available, either because he has given it 
to his sons for consumption after abandonment (if 
before they would be liable for consuming it), or 
because he has lost or sold it, the sons are lable 
only as for a debt of the father; that is, under the 
old law, if the father has left assets in land, and, 
under the later law, if he has left either real or per- 
sonal assets. 

The Biblical provision that when a robber has 
under oath denied taking an object, and afterward re- 
pents and confesses, he must return to the owner the 
thing taken with one-fifth in value added before he 
can receive divine forgiveness, may, as later inter- 
preted, become a serious, though only a self-imposed, 
punishment for an act of robbery; for this return 
must, as the Mishnah declares, be made to the owner 
in person, no matter at what distance—" even though 
the thing be only worth à perutah, and the owner be 
in Media" (B. K. ix. 5). But in an ordinary case, 
where the court adjudges a return, a delivery to the 
proper officer of the court is sufficient. 

According to the maxim, well known to the COS 
mon law, “ Omnia presumuntur contra spoliatorem,' 
the Talmudic law gives certain advantages, mainly 
in the admission to the decisory oath, to the original 
owner as opposed to any party against whom wit- 
nesses are found to testify that he hasseized goods 
without the owner's consent, or that he has entered 
thelatter's house without his knowledge in order to 
make a seizure. The rulesas to this pointare stated 
concisely in PROCEDURE IN CIVIL CAUSES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 359-911. 
E. L. N. D. 


ROBBIO, MORDECAI: Talmudist of the sev- 
enteenth century; lived probably in northern Italy. 
Under the title * Shemen ha-Mor " he wrote responsa 


Robert 
Róder 


to the four ritual codices, with an appendix consist- 
ing of “exhortations” to his son (Leghorn, 1793). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 658; 

Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 595. 

E. C. S. O. 

ROBERT OF BURY ST. EDMUNDS: Al- 
leged martyr of à blood accusation at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Suffolk, England, in 1181. No details are 
known of the cireumstances under which he was 
created a martyr; but the expulsion of the Jews 
from Bury St. Edmunds ten years later was doubt- 
less connected with the accusation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, p. 75. 


ROBERT, RAHEL. See LEYIN, RAVE. 


ROBLES, ANTONIO RODRIQUES DA: 
English Marano merchant and shipper; born at 
Fundão, Portugal, about 1620. It is probable that 
he was one of the Neo-Christians who attempted to 
reestablish the Spanish dominion in 1641 (Kayser- 
ling, “Geschichte der Juden in Portugal,” p. 807). 
He settled in London and was connected with the 
West-Indian trade. In 1656, during the war between 
England and Spain, two of his ships, “The Two 
Brothers? and * The Tobias," were seized and he 
himself was arrested on the ground that he wasa 
Spaniard. On the advice of his coreligionists in 
London, Robles boldly claimed indemnity on the 
plea that he was not of the Spanish but of *the 
Jewish nation," and that he had come to England to 
shelter himself from the tyranny of Spain. He, 
however, admitted having attended mass in Lon- 
don; and the commissioners, on inquiring into the 
case, were doubtful as to his nation or religion, but 
declared that the balance of testimony was in favor 
of the fact that he was a Jew born in Portugal. 
The Privy Council ordered his release; and thence- 
forth there was no reason for any Jew in England 
to deny his race or religion. 


J. 


ROCAMORA, ISAAC (VICENTE) DE: 
Spanish monk, physician, and poet; born about 
1600 of Marano parents at Valencia; died April 8, 
1684, at Amsterdam. Educated for the Church, he 
became a Dominican monk (assuming the name 
“Vicente de Rocamora”) and confessor to the In- 
fanta Maria of Spain, subsequently Empress of 
Austria, who honored him greatly. In 1643 he 
openly adopted Judaism, taking the name of Isaac. 
He studied medicine, and then settled in Amsterdam, 
where he engaged in the active practise of his pro- 
fession. He became physician to and director of 
several philanthropic societies in that city, among 
them the Maskil el Dal and Abi Yetomim. 

Rocamora was one of the judges of the academy 
of poetry, Los Sitibundos, founded by Manuel de 
Belmonte; but none of his poetical works, cither in 
Spanish or in Latin, has been preserved. His son 
Solomon de Rocamora also was a physician in 
Amsterdam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas, p. 60; 
kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 291 et seq.: idem, Bibl. Esp.- 
Port.-Jud. p. 91; Grütz, Gesch. x. 195. 

B. M. K. 
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ROCHESTER: Capital of Monroe county, and 
the third city in size in the state of New York. 
According to the latest census (1900) it has 162,608 
inhabitants, among whom, it is estimated, the Jews 
number about 5,000. 

Although a few Jews lived in Rochester as carly 
as 1840, the history of the Jewish community does 
not begin until 1848. In that ycar twelve young 
men, all natives of Germany, most of them still un. 
married, united to hold services on the high festi- 
vals, and for this purpose met at the residence of 
one of them, at the corner of Clinton street and 
Clinton place. Their names were Joseph Wile, 
Samuel Marks, Joseph Katz, Gabriel Wile, Meyer 
Rothschild, Henry Levi, Jacob Altman, Joseph 
Altman, A. Adler, Elias Wolff, Abram Wein- 
berg, and Jacob Gans. On Oct. 8, 1848, the day 
after the Day of Atonement, they met at the same 
place and formed the Congregation Berith Kodesh. 
For six months services were held at the same resi- 
dence, until in April, 1849, a hall was rented for the 
purpose of divine worship. This hall was situated 
on the third floor of 2 Front street, corner of Main 
street. In the year 1856 a building formerly a Bap- 
tist church was purchased on St. Paul street. This 
building was adapted to the needs of the congrega- . 
tion and used until the year 1894, In the meantime 
the congregation had grown very rapidly, and 
had long felt the want of: a more spacious edifice. 
Accordingly in 1893 the present magnificent temple 
was erected, and was dedicated June 1, 1894; it was 
designed by Leon Stern, a member of the congrega- 
tion, ind built on the corner of Gibbs and Grove 
streets, at a cost of $130,000. It is one of the finest 
of the buildings devoted to public worship in the 
city. 

The first rabbi of Berith Kodesh congregation was 
Marcus Tuska. He was succeeded by Dr. Isaac 
Mayer (from 1856 to 1859). Dr. Aaron 
Ginsburg served from 1863 to 1868. 
After an intermission of two years and 
six months the present rabbi, Dr. Max Landsberg, 
was elected on Dec. 26, 1870. He entered upon his 
functions in March, 1871, and has filled the position 
ever since, 

Until 1881 Berith Kodesh was the only Jewish 
congregation in Rochester, with the exception of 
Ez Raanon, founded in 1870 by a few members who 
had seceded from the older congregation on account 
of its introduction of family pews, But they ah 
returned, and Ez Raanon was dissolved in 18838 
and its building on Hyde Park sold for the erection 
of residences. Since then a number of Russian con- 
gyegations have been organized under the names 
of Bet Yisrael, Bet ha-Keneset he-Hadash, Bene 
Dawid, Wa'ad ha-Kolel, and the Congregation of 
Tailors. 

The Men's Benevolent Society, connected with 
Congregation Berith Kodesh, was formed in 1850, 

and the Jewish Women's Aid Society 

Philan- in 1865. In 1889, in consequence of 
thropie In- the influx of Russian Jews driven by 
stitutions. persecution from their native land, the 

relief societies were combined into the 
United Jewish Charities, which are conducted on 
modern scientific principles. 


Rabbis. 
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The Jewish Orphan Asylum Society of Rochester 
was founded in 1877, and in the year 1879, together 
with similar societics in Buffalo and Syracuse, or- 
ganized the Jewish Orphan Asylum Association of 
Western New York. This association, which num- 
bers 560 members, maintains an orphan asylum for 
the three cities; it is located on St. Paul street, 
Rochester. 'The building and grounds are valued 
at $15,000, and the sinking-fund of the association 
amounts to about $60,000. At present (1905) there 
are twenty-four children in the asylum. 

A Social Settlement was founded in Rochester in 
1900, and it ownsa building on Baden street. While 
itis almost entirely maintained by the Jewish resi- 
dents, its work for the neighborhood is entirely non- 
sectarian, and its benefits are appreciated by all, 
irrespective of creed or race. i 

The orders of B’nai B’rith, Free Sons of Israel, 
Kesher shel Barzel, and Sons of Israel have one 
lodge each, and the order of B'rith Abraham has 
two lodges. 

The Jews of Rochester have filled many public 
positions of trust. Among them Simon Hays has 
been president of the Common Council, and Marcus 
Michaels and Isaac Wile have served as school com- 
missioners. 

A. M. Lan. 

RODELHEIM: Prussian town near Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. A Jewish community existed there 
probably as early as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, for it appears from the municipal archives 
that the legal status of the Jews was determined as 
early as the year 1290. The town is especially note- 
worthy for its Jewish printing-presses. Carl Reich 
owned a press in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, publishing among other works Y. Zamosc's 
* Hed wat Ya'akob ” (1751), Samuel Friedberg's “ Bir- 
kat ha-Hodesh ” (1753), and Meir Levi of Zolkiev's 
“ Miksheh Zahab ” (1757). Moses b. Jacob Levi was 
a typesetter there. At the beginning of the ninc- 
teenth century the city became still more noteworthy 
through the Orientalische und Occidentalische Buch- 
druckerei established by Wolf Heidenheim and Ba- 
ruch Bashwitz. The most important works printed 
by them were: “Sefer ha-Kerobot" (1800); “Mebo 
ha-Lashan” (1806); “Mishpete ha-Tamim" (1808); 
five editions of the Pentateuch (1818-21); and “Seder 
Tish‘ah be-Ab, Yeme ha-Purim,” together with the 
Haggadah (1822-26). 

The town hasa total population of 6,492, of whom 
130 are Jews (1905). The Jewish institutions in- 
clude the May’sche Hospital, for all confessions, and 
a hospital for Jews who are bachelors or widowers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider and Cassel, Jiidische Typo- 
graphie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, 
p. 81, and notes 97, 98, 99; Carmoly, in Mittheilungen des 
Vereins für Gesch. und Alterthum in Frankfurt-am-, 
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RODENBERG, JULIUS: German poet and 
author; born at Rodenberg, Hesse, June 26, 1881. 
He studied law at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Gottin gen, Berlin, and Marburg, but soon abandoned 
jurisprudence for literature. In 1851 appeared in 
Bremen his first poem, * Dornróschen,? which was 
soon followed by many others. From 1855 to 1862 
he traveled, visiting Great Britain, Belgium, Hol- 


Main, ii. 846 et seq.; Statistisches Jahrbuch, ar P 


land, Deumark, Italy, and Switzerland. In 1859 
he settled in Berlin, where he still (1905) resides. 

From 1867 to 1874 he was coeditor with Dohm of the 
* Salon für Litteratur, Kunst und Gesellschaft" ; and 
in the latter year he founded the “ Deutsche Rund- 
schau." In 1897 he received the title * Professor." 
Rodenberg is a prolific writer. Of his works may 
be mentioned: “Lieder,” 
Hanover, 1854;. * Pariser 
Bilderbuch," Brunswick, 
1856; “Kleine Wander- 
chronik," Hanover, 1858; 
*Ein Herbst in Wales," 
ib. 1857; “Die Insel der 
Seligen," Berlin, 1860; 
* Alltagsleben in London," 
ib. 1860; * Die Harfe von 
Erin,” 2). 1861; “ Tag und 
Nacht in London," 70.1862; 
* Lieder und Gedichte, ” 2. 
1863 (6th ed., 1901); * Stu- 
dienreisen in England," 
Leipsic, 1872; “Belgien 
und die Belgier,” Berlin, 
1881; “Bilder aus dem 
Berliner Leben," čb. 1885 (8d ed., 1891); “Unter 
den Linden,” db. 1888; “Franz Dingelstedt,” db. 
1891; and “Erinnerungen aus der Jugendzeit,” ib. 
1899. 

His novels include: *Die Strassensüngerin von 
London,” Berlin, 1863; “Die Neue Sündflut," db. 
1865; “ Von Gottes Gnaden,” 25. 1870; “ Die Grandi- 
diers," Stuttgart, 1879 (9d ed., 1881), a story of the 
Franco-Prussian war; “Herrn Schellbogens Aben- 
teuer," Berlin, 1890; “Klostermanns Grundstück," 
ib. 1890 (2d ed., 1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; Brockhaus 


Konversations-Lexvikon ; Regina Neisser, in Ally. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1901, pp. 296 et seq. l 
S F. T. H. 


RODER, ANTON. See Rapo, ANTON. 


RODER, MARTIN: German composer and 
conductor; born in Berlin April 7, 1851; died at 
Boston, Mass., June 7, 1895; studied at the König- 
liche Hochschule für Musik in his native city. From 
1878 to 1880 Röder was chorus-master at the Teatro 
dal Verme, Milan, and in 1875 founded the Societa 
del Quartetto Corale. He also conducted opera at 
various places, as Bologna and Turin, and even in 


Julius Rodenberg. 


‘the Azores. From 1880 to 1887 he taught singing 


in Berlin, for a part of the time at the Scharwenka 
Conservatorium; for the next five years he was pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy of Music in. Dublin; 
and in 1892 he went to America to take charge of the 
vocal department in the New England Conservatory 
at Boston. | 

Röder was a very scholarly musician, and his 
compositions evidence both versatility and marked 
ability. Among them are: three operas, one of 
which, entitled * Vera," was performed at the Ham- 
burg Stadttheater in 1881; two symphonic poems, 
* Azorenfahrt? and “Leonore”; the overture “ At- 
tila”; and a trio in F minor. His writings include: 
“Ueber den Stand der Oeffentlichen Musikpflege in 
Italien " (in “Sammlung Musikalischer Vorträge ”), 
Leipsic, 1881; “Studi Critici Raccolti,” Milan, 1881; 


Rodkinson 
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and “Dal Taccuino di un Direttore di Orchestra,” 
1881 (German ed., * Aus dem Tagebuch eines Wan- 
dernden Kapellmeisters,” Leipsic, 1882). Röder also 
contributed articles to the “Gazzetta Musicale ” 
under the pseudonym “Raro Miedtner.? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Wusik-Levikon, 1900; Baker, Biog. 

Diet. of Musicians. 

S. A. P. 

RODKINSON, MICHAEL LEVI. Sec Frun- 
KIN, IsnaEL Don (BAR). 

RODOSTO (Turkish, Tekfur-Dag; formerly 
called Bisanthe and Rheedestus): Port of Tur- 
key in Europe on the Sea of Marmora, TS miles west 
of Constantinople. "The city had a Jewish commu- 
nity as early as the twelfth century; for in 1178 
benjamin of Tudela found 400 Jews there, among 
whom were the noted rabbis Moses, Abijah, and 
Jacob. 'The community has remained undisturbed 


for centuries, but it has not attained any great 
importance. In the seventeenth century Rodosto 
possessed a celebrated thaumaturge, R. Isaac ben 


Sahl, author of a curious manuscript in Judæo- 
Spanish entitled *Sefer Segullot," which treats of 
divination, chiromancy, suggestion, and similar top- 
ics; and another native of Rodosto, Judah Grazi- 
ani (1838-93), carried on the work of his predeces- 
sor, the belief in demons and malevolent spirits still 
being a characteristic of the people. Epitaphs in 
the local cemetery mark the tombs of the chief rabbis 
Nissim Moses Finzi (1786) and Zebi Nathan, while 
in the same cemetery are the graves of the chief 
rabbis of the nineteenth century, Rahamim Graziani, 
Hayyim Elijah Finzi, and Jacob Finzi. 

The Jews of Rodosto to-day (1905) number about 
2,900 in a total population of 85,000. They possess 
a synagogue (rabbi, Yom-Tob Cordova), an oratory, 
a school for boys with an attendance of 150, and an 
apprenticeship committee supported by the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle. The community is badly or- 
ganized, however, and is considerably in debt as 
compared with the other Jewish settlements in 
Turkey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjamin of Tudela. Itinerary: Franco, Les 

Sciences Mystiques chez les Juifs L'Orient, Paris, 1900, 

D. M. Fr. 

RODRIGO DE CASTEL-BRANCO, JUAN. 
See JUAN RODRIGO DE CasTEL-BnaNCA. 

RODRIGUES, HIPPOLYTE: French banker 
and writer; born at Bordeaux in 1812; died at Paris 
1898. Iie was a son of Isaac Rodrigues-Hen- 
riques, head of a great banking-house in Bordeaux. 
In his “Papiers de Famille,” published in 1893, 
hodrigues relates the following family tradition: 
The families of Gradis and Rodrigues emigrated 
from Palestine at the timeof the insurrection of Bar 
Kokba, settled in Portugal, and later in Spain, 
under the dominion of the Moors. After being 
driven from their homes by the Inquisition they 
took refuge in Bordeaux. Members of the Gradis 
family performed such signal services in the navy 
under Louis XV. and XVI. that the patent of nobil- 
ity was offered to them by Louis XVI. This, how- 
ever, was refused, as they declined to take an oath 
upon the Gospel as the statutes prescribed. 

Rodrigues was educated in Paris, and early 
showed a marked taste for literature. At the age 


of eighteen he began writing a romance entitled 

" Christiern,” the subject of which embraces the en- 

tire history of the French Revolution. In 1840 he 

became a stock-broker on the Paris Bourse, but after 

a brilliant career retired in 1855, and gave his undi- 

vided attention to study and literary work. He 

was à member of the Société des Gens de Lettres 
and of the Société des Compositeurs. 

Rodrigues was a prolific writer. The following 
is a partial list of his works: “Les Trois Filles de la 
Bible” (1865-67); “Les Origines du Sermon de la 
Montagne” (1867); “La Justice de Dieu” (1868); 
“ [Tistoire des Premiers Chrétiens: Le Roi des Juifs” 
(1869) ; “Saint-Pierre ” (1871) ; * David Rizzio "(grand 
opera, words and music, 1873-77) ; * Histoire des Se- 
conds Chrétiens: Saint-Paul” (1875); * Apologues 
du Talmud” (in verse, 1879-83); “Romances sans 
Paroles” (for the piano, 1889); “ Papiers de Famille? 
(1893); “ Histoire du Péché Originel” (1896); “Les 
Origines du Péché Originel ” (1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hippolyte Rodrigues, Papiers de Famille, 1893. 
8. © J. KA. 
RODRIGUES, OLINDE: French economist 

and reformer; born at Bordeaux Oct. 16, 1794; died 

at Paris Dec. 26, 1850. He wasa pupil of the Ecole 

Normale Supérieure, where he made a specialty of 

mathematical studies; later he became assistant pro- 

fessor at the Ecole Polytechnique. In 1828 he made 
the acquaintance of Saint-Simon, who converted him 
to his doctrines. On the day of his leader’s funeral 

Rodrigues assembled the former’s disciples to con- 

sider the project of founding a journal to be based 

on Saint-Simon’s principles. The publication was 
launched under the title * Le Producteur," and Ro- 

drigues was its editor during 1895-96. In 1829 

he succeeded, with the assistance of his brother 

Eugéne, in turning the followers of Saint-Simon's 

principles into a sect, but in the same year he sur- 

rendered the leadership to Bazard and Enfantin. 

About the close of 1831 Rodrigues had a rupture with 

Enfantin, on account of certain theories held by the 

latter on the propriety of the family having pub- 

lished two volumes of the works of Saint-Simon. In 

1882 Rodrigues engaged in banking and brokerage. 

IIe was also concerned in the building of the Saint- 

Germain and Orléans Railroad, the first railroad put 

in active operation in France. 

In 1841 he published the “Poésies Sociales des 
Ouvriers,” to show the middle classes the liberality 
of ideas of the proletariat. In 1848 he supported 
the republic, and strongly advocated the rights of 
the working men. His later years were occupied in 
consolidating the mutual-aid societies, and in pre- 
paring the material for a biography of Saint-Simon, 
which was edited and published by Hubbard in 
1857. A pamphlet entitled “ Maria Stella,” directed 
against Louis Philippe, has been attributed to Ro- 
drigues, but without foundation. He wastheauthor 
of “Opinions Littéraires, Philosophiques, et Poli- 
tiques de Saint-Simon ” (1825), He published also, 
as ^ Paroles d'un Mort,” a parable by Saint-Simon. 
a Georges Weill, L’ Ecole Saint-Simonienne, 

oJ. 

S. J. KA. 

RODRIGUEZ: In theseventeenthand eighteenth 
centuries many persons bearing the surname Rodri- 
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guez were condemned by the Inquisition to death at 
the stake or to lifelong imprisonment on the ground 
that they were “ Judaizantes ” or secret confessors of 
Judaism. Miguel Rodriguez and his wife, Isabel 
Nunez Alvarez, the owners ofasynagogue situated 
in the Callede los Infantes, Madrid, in which the secret 
Jews held their services, together with Leonor Ro- 
driguez and her husband, Hernan Baéz (Vaéz), 
were publicly burned in Madrid July 4, 1632. 
At the great auto da fé held in Madrid June 90, 
1680, Catalina Rodriguez, called “Ja Paquina,” 
who had died in the prison of the Inquisition at S. 
Jago de Compostella at the age of seventy, was 
burned in effigy; and on Nov. 30, 1721, Maria 
Rodriguez, ninety years old, and her daughter, both 
of Granada, were led to the stake in that city. In 
Cuenca a whole family named Rodriguez, husband, 
wife, and several sons and daughters, were con- 


demned to lifelong imprisonment, June 29, 1722. 
The same fate befell the following: a Julian Rodri- 
guezin Cuencaon Nov. 22, 1722; another Julian Ro- 


driguez, likewise of Cuenca, who was a book-dealer 
of Madrid, on Feb. 20, 1724, in Madrid; Gabriel 
Rodriguez and his wife, also of Cuenca, on March 
19, 1724, in Valladolid; Juan or Samuel Ro- 
driguez of Bordeaux, aged fifty-one, who was 
a writing-teacher in Hornachos, Estremadura, im- 
prisoned in 1723; Juan Rodriguez of Bayonne, 
resident in Antequera, in 1725; and the business 
woman Isabel Rodriguez of Constantine, in 1726; 
and many others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Inquisition documents; Kayserling. Sephar- 
dim, pp. 202 et seq.; idem, Ein Feiertag in Madrid, p. 34. 
Abraham Hayyim Rodriguez: habbiin Leg- 

horn about 1750. He was the teacher of Malachi 

ha-Kohen, and was highly praised by Azulai and 
honored as a cabalist by J. Pacifico in an elegy. 

Rodriguez left many legal decisions, forty-seven of 

which, dealing with subjects of the four ritual 

codes, were published after his death by his daugh- 
ter (the widow of the learned Hayyim Hezekiah 

Fernandez Africano) under the title “Orah la-Zad- 

dik” (Leghorn, 1780). The first decision, entitled 

“Orah Mishor,” based upon the ritual codex Yoreh 

De‘ah, called forth the “Sifte Dal” of an anony- 

mous writer, in response to which Rodriguez wrote 

fifty-eight counter-cbservations entitled “ Teshubot 

Hen Hen.” These are printed together with the 


above-mentioned “ Orah la-Zaddik.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 19; 
Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. Supplement, p. 875, No. 1922; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 162. 

Alonso Rodriguez: Spanish physician of the 
fifteenth century; born in Seville. 
ragossa, where, together with Alonso de Rivera of 
Cordova, also a physician in Saragossa, he was 
burned at the stake March 12, 1488, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, JTist. iii. 616. 

David Cohen Rodriguez: Hakam in Amster- 
dam; author of a sermon in Spanish, “Sermon 
Moral, Pregado Neste K. K. de Talmud Torah 27 
Menahem, 5480” (= Sept. 1, 1720), Amsterdam, 1720. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. E. J. xxvii. 121. 


Henrico Rodriguez: Portuguese physician and 
Marano; friend of Rodrigo de Castro. He settled in 
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He lived at Sa- . 


Rodkinson 
Roedelsheim 


Hamburg before 1594, and left it a few years later 
on account of the plague. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 

279; Grunwald, Portugiesengrüber, p. 121. 

Manuel Rodriguez: Maranoand poet. At first 
he was an Augustinian monk, and later he became 
a tutor at Antwerp. He was the author of the 
drama * Herodes Saeviens” (Antwerp, 1626) and of 
a Latin ode on the physician Emanuel Gomez in 
Antwerp (2b. 1648). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Biblioteca Lusitana, iii. 

355; Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 209. 

Raphael Rodriguez: Hakam in Amsterdam; 
son of Judah Rodriguez. He was the author of a 
funeral dissertation, “Sermão Funeral as Deplora- 
veis Memorias de Benjamin Levi de Vittoria” (Am- 
sterdam, 1719). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 91. 


Samuel Levi Rodriguez: Spanish poet in Leg- 
horn; died 1683. Daniel Levide Barrios gives some 


of his poems and bemoans his death. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. L. de Barrios, Torah Or, p. 47; idem, Au- 
mento de Israel, p. 20; Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 263. 
J. M. K. 
ROE: Rendering in the Authorized Version of 
the Hebrew ‘ay, which is sometimes translated also 
“roebuck ” and “wild roe,” and occasionally in the 
Revised Version “gazel.” The roe is mentioned 
as an animal permitted as food (Deut. xiv. 5); and 
it was furnished for Solomon's table (I Kings iv. 
23). Its swiftness, gentleness, and grace are often 
alluded to (II Sam. ii. 18; Prov. vi. 5; Cant. ii. 9, v. 
17) The feminine form “zibyah” (Aramaic, * ta- 
bita") was used as a proper name (II Kings 
xii. 9, *Zibiah"; Acts xi. 36, “Tabitha”). The 
Authorized Version renders * ya‘alah” (Prov. v. 19) 
also by “roe,” and “‘ofer” (Cant. iv. 5, vii. 3) by 
“young roe." Of the Cerridæ the Gazella dorcas is 
the most abundant of all large game in Palestine. 
In the Talmud the Hebrew “zebi” and *ayyal" 
are the generic terms for all species of Cervidæ, so 
that it is impossible to determine which is meant in 
each case. In some passages, however, the roe 
seems specifically intended: e.g., Hul. 182a, where 
reference is made to the mating of the goat with 
the zebi; £5. 59b, a reference to the zebi with un- 
branched horns, the roe having as a rule only one 
branch on its antler, and sometimes noneat all; Kil. 
i. 6, where the similarities between the goat and the 
zebi are enumerated. In the same passage the 
“va‘el” is said to resemble the hart. The Antilope 
doreasis perhaps mentioned under the name NPY 
DIDS = “goat of Kerkus” (Hul. 59b). See Goat; 
HART; UNICORN. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 127; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


pp. 113, 126. 
S. I. M. C. 


ROEBUCK. Sce Hart; ROE. 


ROEDELSHEIM, ELEAZAR SUSSMANN 
B. ISAAC: Dutch scholar, probably of German 
descent; lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He was theauthor of the following works: 
“Mohar Yisrael,” comprising a Hebrew grammar 
and a Dutch-Hebrew and Hebrew-Dutch dictionary, 
with an Aramaic-Dutch dictionary as an appendix, 


$ 
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Amsterdam, 1741, 1744; * Mageishe Minhah ” (1728- 

1729), a German translation of the Bible; “ Mikra 

Meforash ” (1749), a German translation of the Penta- 

teuch. He edited * Nizzahon,” a Hebrew translation 

of “Der Jiidische Theriak ” of Solomon Zebi Hirsch 
of Aufhausen (a polemical tract directed against the 
anti-Jewish convert BRENZ). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 958: Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 305, 368 ; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, s.v.; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 46. 

"s B. O. 
ROEST, MEYER (MARCUS): Dutch bibli- 

ographer; born at Amsterdam 1821; died there 1890. 

Becoming connected with a firm of booksellers, he 

acquired a taste for bibliographical studies, and as 

a result published in 1857 “Catalogue de Livres 

Orientaux.” Roest’s best-known work is the * Cata- 

log der Hebraica und Judaica aus der L. Rosenthal- 

'schen Bibliothek” (9 vols., Amsterdam, 1875). 

After Baron Rosenthal presented his collection to 

the Amsterdam Library, Roest was appointed cus- 

todian of it. He contributed to various Jewish* 
periodicals, such as the Dutch “Spectator” and the 

s 'Taalkindig Magazin,” and edited the * Israelitische 

Letterbode ? for several years. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 3, 1891, p. 14. 


S 


ROFE, DANIEL B. SAMUEL B. DANIEL 
HA-DAYYAN: Italian physician of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; lived at Pisa and 
Perugia. He devoted much time to the study of 
the Arabic writers on medicine, especially Ibn Sina. 
His “Eben Pinnah ” (Paris MSS. No. 807) was copied 
for him by Abraham ibn Karshef, who refers at the 
end to the merits of Daniel Rofe and his father. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Hist. des Médecins Juifs, p. 183, 

Brussels, 1814 ; Mortara, Indice, p. 19; Mosè, Antologia 1s- 

raelitica, iii. 24; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 265. 

s. S. O. 

ROFE, DANIEL B. SOLOMON : Italian phy- 
sician and scholar of the fifteenth century; born at 
Fano. References to him occur under date of 1430, 
1448, and 1470. He was the author of: a super- 
commentary on Ibn Ezra, which work was formerly 
in the possession of 8. D. Luzzatto; marginal glosses 
on Kimhi’s commentaries on Amos, Micah, and 
Isaiah, formerly in the possession of De Rossi; a sup- 
plement to Solomon b. Moses’ “Apology”; a syn- 
opsis of Ibn Ezra’s commentary on Genesis, with 
notes, under the title * Ha-Gersa ha-Aheret”; and 
an account of his journey to Crete in 1478. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, in Kerem Hemed, iii. 174. iv. 152; 

Carmoly, Hist. des Médecins Juifs, pp. 132-133, Brussels, 

1814; Zunz, G. S. i. 176, 8 61; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 265. 


S. S. O. 


ROHLING, AUGUST: Catholic theologian 
and anti-Semitic author; born in 1889 at Neuen- 
kirchen, province of Hanover, Prussia. He studied 
at Miinster and Paris, and became professor suc- 
cessively at Münster, Milwaukee ( Wis.), and Prague, 
retiring in 1901. He is still (1905) canon of the 
Cathedral of Prague. Not prominent as a scholar 
in his specialty, which is Hebrew archeology, he 
has distinguished himself in an unenviable way by 
his polemies against Protestantism and Judaism. 
Of his anti-Jewish works “Der Talmudjude” 


(Münster, 1871, and often reprinted) has become a 

standard work for anti-Semitic authors and jour- 

nalists, although it is merely an abstract of the 

* Entdecktes Judenthum” of EISENMENGER, and 

even assucn very faulty. The book first appeared, 

at the time when Bismarck inaugurated his anti- 

Catholic legislation, as a retort to the attacks made 

by the liberal journals on the dogma of infallibility 

and on the Jesuitie text-books of morals, it being 
usual for the anti-liberals to pretend that all liberal 
newspapers were controlled by Jews. The book was 
very extensively quoted by the Catholic press and cre- 
ated quitea literature, butit did not become a political 
force until the appearance of anti-Semitism, and es- 
pecially until the Tisza-Eszlar trial in 1888, when 

Franz Devrrzscy defended Judaism against the at- 

tacks of Rohling. At the same time Josef S. Bloch 

wrote articles in which he accused Rohling of igno- 
rance and of forgery of the texts. Rohling sued 

Bloch for libel, but withdrew the suit at the last 

moment. Later on he greeted the appearance 

of Zionism as the solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion, and lately he has written a pamphlet against 

Güdemann's *Das Judenthum in Seinen Grund- 

zügen," etc. 

Those of Rohling's works which concern the Jews 
are, in addition to * Der Talmudjude”: * Katechis- 
mus des 19. Jahrhunderts für Juden und Protestan- 
ten," Mayence, 1878; “Franz Delitzsch und die Ju- 
denfrage," Prague, 1881; “Fünf Briefe über den 
Talmudismus und das Blutritual der Juden," 
ib. 1881; “Die Polemik und das Menschenopfer 
des Rabbinismus," Paderborn, 1888; “ Die “Ehre 
Israels: Neue Briefe an die Juden,” Prague, 1889; 
“Auf nach Zion,” čo. 1901; and “Das Judenthum 
nach Neurabbinischer Darstellung der Hochfinanz 
Israels," Munich, 19038. 

Of the very large polemical literature against 
Rohling the oldest work is Kroner's “ Entstelltes, 
Unwahres und Erfundenes in dem Talmudjuden 
Professor Dr. August Rohling's," Münster, 1871. 
Distinguished by sound scholarship and by a digni- 
fied tone are the two pamphlets of Delitzsch, * Roh- 
ling's Talmudjude Beleuchtet” (Leipsic, 1881) and 
* Schachmatt den Dlutlügnern Rohling und Justus” 
(2d ed., Erlangen, 1888). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ottův Slovnik Naueny, xxi. 895, Prague, 1904; 
Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, passim ; Mittheilungen des 
Vereins zur Bektimpfung des Antisemitismus, passim. The 
origin of Der Talmudjude is narrated in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
1871, p. 674; and valuable material on the lawsuits in which 
Rohling became involved by his polemical writings is found 
in Joseph Kopp, Zur Judenfrage nach den Akten des Pro- 
zesses Rohling-Bloch, Leipsic, 1886, and in the Jüdische 


Presse, 1902, No. 46. 
S. D. 


RO':IM. See PASTOUREAUNX. 


ROMAN, JACOB BEN ISAAC IBN BA- 
KODA : Bibliographer and writer, of Spanish de- 
scent; born at Constantinople about 1570; died at 
Jerusalem in 1650. He was possessed of great 
knowledge; according to Conforte he knew the 
whole of the Mishnah by heart, and he was well 
acquainted with the rest of Jewish literature; he 
furthermore could speak Arabic, and understood 
Turkish and Latin. The anonymous author of 
“Horbot Yerushalayim ” (Venice, 1686) reports (p. 
5b) that Roman when on his way to Jerusalem in 
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1695 was made prisoner, together with other Jews, 
by Mohammed ibn Farukh and was subsequently 
ransomed; but itis not certain that he was on his 
way to Jerusalem at that date. 

Through his friend the physician Leon Aryeh Ju- 
dah Siaa, Roman became aequainted with Anton 
Leger (who was born in Piedmont, and was for some 
time chaplain of the Dutch embassy at Constanti- 
nople, and afterward professor of Oriental languages 
at Geneva) and by him was recommended to Johan- 
nes Bustorf the youngerin Basel. Buxtorf made use 
of Roman's bibliographical knowledge and owed to 
him the whole appendix to his father's * Dibliotheca 
Rabbinica,” which he edited. He entered into cor- 
respondence with Roman, which, however, soon 
came to an end; the two letters of Roman which 
have been preserved were published in full in the 
“Revue des Etudes Juives? (viii. 87-94). 

For several decades the need of a Hebrew printing- 
press had been felt in the Orient. At Constantino- 
ple, in the last years of the sixteenth century, there 
was no Jewish press; nor was there one in Salonica 
in the first half of theseventeenth century. Roman, 
as he wrote to Buxtorf on June 20, 1684, conceived 
the plan of reestablishing a Hebrew press in Con- 
stantinople. He wished then to print Maimonides’ 
“Moreh Nebukim” in three languages, the Arabic 
text with Hebrew letters—the Turks would not al- 
low Arabic type to be used—and the Hebrew and 
Latin translations, allarranged in threecolumns. He 


intended also to publish the * Cuzari" and Bahya’s - 


* Hobot ha-Lebabot,” with a Latin translation by his 
friend Leon Siaa. "The project of the Hebrew print- 
ing-press was never realized; nor did Roman publish 
any of the mentioned works; even the translation of 
Buxtorf's “ Tiberias, ” which he began, and of which 
he had already sent a specimen to Buxtorf, was not 
printed, if, indeed, it was ever finished. 

Roman composed a Hebrew prosody, entitled 

* Mozene Mishkal,” in which he tried to give exam- 

ples of 1,848 meters; also an Arabic-Turkish and an 

Arabic-Hebrew dictionary, the latter of which was 

finished Oct. 11, 1629 (the autograph copy isin the 

Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris). He translated va- 

rious works of Jonah ibn Janah from Arabic into 

Hebrew. None of his works appeared in print. 

Roman owned many manuscripts which were bought 

by Buxtorf for the agent of Cardinal Richelieu. 

Most of the manuscripts which Roman mentioned 

in his letters to the professor at Basel are now in the 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. On several of them 

it is expressly stated that they were in the posses- 

sion of Jacob Itoman. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot p. 49a; Carmoly, 
Revue Orientale, ii. 947 ; Zunz, Z..G. pp. 293 et seq. ; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 1254, No. 9908; idem, Z. D. M. G. ix. 
810: idem, Hebr. Uebers. ip. 3811, where 1631 should be read 
instead of 16413; R. E. J. viii. 85 et seg.; Cat. Paris, Nos. 749, 
893, 910 et seq., 1211 et seq. 

D. M. K. 
ROMANELLI, SAMUEL AARON: Nco- 
Hebrew poet; born at Mantua Sept. 19, 1757; died 
at Casale Monferrato Oct. 17, 1814. A man of great 
gifts but unsteady in his habits, Romanelli began to 
travel early in life. He went first to Morocco, 
where he spent four years. He has described his 
experiences there in a work which has become very 
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popular (see below). Returning to Europe, he lived 

successively in Berlin (1791), Vienna (1793), London 

(1799), and Lille (France), going back to his native 

country about 1800. The last years of his life were 

Spent in Casale, where he died suddenly of apo- 

plexy. : 

Romanelli supported himself by teaching and by 
writing Hebrew and Italian poems for weddings, 
patriotic feasts, and similar occasions; but, being 
erratic and a scoffer of religion, he made very 
many enemies, and always lived in great poverty. 
Besides his Hebrew poems, he wrote translations, 
especially of the prayer-book, from Hebrew into 
Italian and from Italian into Hebrew. Notable 
among his translations from Italian are those of 
Metastasio’s melodrama “Themistocles” and Maf- 
fei’s tragedy “ Merope ” ; the latter has been edited 
by Weikert, a Benedictine monk (Rome, 1903, 2d ed. 
1904), while the former is stillin manuscript. For 
the names in the original Romanelli gives Hebrew 
substitutes, as Merab for Merope, Palti for Polzfonte, 
etc. The Hebrew version, while not literally fol- 
lowing the original, is not only poetical, but also a 
faithful rendering. i 

Of Romanelli’s works may be mentioned: “ Ha- 
Kolot Yehdalun” or “Mishpat Shalom” (Berlin, 
1791), a Hebrew melodrama in honor of a wedding; 
“ Massa‘ ba-'Arab" (7b. 1792), a description of his 
travelsin the Barbary States, several times reprinted, 
and trauslated into English by Schiller-Szinessy 
(Cambridge, 1887); “Ruah Nakon ” (Berlin, 1792), a 
philosophic poem; “‘Alot ha-Minhah” or “ Heber 
ha-Me'ushshar? (Vienna, 1793), a poem in honor of 
the wedding of L. Hertz and Charlotte Arnstein, in 
Italian and Hebrew ; * Grammatica Ragionata Itali- 
anaed Ebraica," 'Triest, 1799: an Italian translation 
of parts of the Sephardic ritual (n.p., 1802); “ Zim- 
rat ‘Arizim ” (Mantua, 1807), hymns in honor of Na- 
poleon; “ Mahazeh Shaddai” (25. 1808), Hebrew and 
Italian poems; a poetical translation of that part of 
the Yom Kippur service which describes the office 
of the high priest on the Day of Atonement (Ales- 
sandria, 1808); “Tappuah Zahab” (Vienna, c. 1810), 
an epos from Greek mythology; a Hebrew hymn on 
Emperor Francis of Austria and his brother Arch- 
duke Carl (n.d., n.p.). A great number of poems, 
a Hebrew grammar, a text-book on “shehitah,” and 
translations from the English and other languages 
are still in manuscript. Ludwig Geiger believes 
Romanelli to be the Italian Jew highly spoken of asa 
translator of German classics into Italian and rec- 
ommended by F. L. W. Meyer to Wieland; but this 
is not at all probable (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1903, 
pp. 9-11, 182). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Della Torre, in Ben Chananja, v. 26-28; Il 
Vessillo Israelitico, 1878, pp. 15, 151-152, and 1882, p. 88; 
Steinschneider, Die Italienische Literatur der Juden, Index, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901; Weikert, preface to his edition 
of Romanelli's Merab; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische 
Litteratur, iii. 463. 

S. D. 

ROMANER, BENJAMIN ZEEB WOLF 
BEN SAMUEL: Rabbi and preacher in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. He officiated as 
darshan in Semigrod, and later in Dessau, and in his 
old age lived at Metz. B 

Romaner was the author of “‘Ir Binyamin,” à 
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work in two parts on the haggadot of the two Tal- 
mudim (part i., Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1698; part 
i., Fürth, 1722). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 793; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Michael, Or ha- Hayyim, No. 218; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 440, Nos. 346-347. 


s. J. Z. L. 


ROMANIN, SAMUEL: Italian historian ; born 
at Triest in 1808; died at Venice Sept. 9, 1861. 
Having at an early age lost his parents, who died 
in poor circumstances, Romanin found himself head 
of the family, with which in 1821 he removed to 
Venice, where he secured a position as tutor of 
French and German ina private family. His first 
literary attempt was a translation into Italian of the 
well-known historical works of Joseph von Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, under the titles “Impero Osmano ” 
and “ Dell’ Origine, Potenza e Caduta degli Assas- 
sini”; the latter was published in 1898. ‘This was 
soon followed by a rendering into prose of the 
German poem “Tunisiade” by Archbishop Ladis- 
laus Pyrker (formerly Patriarch of Venice). 

From 1842 to 1844 Romanin's first great original 
work was published in three volumes under the title 
of * La Storia dei Popoli Europei dopo la Decadenza 
dell’ Impero Romano.” In 1847 Romanin, Who mean- 
while had become professor of history in one of the 
colleges of Venice, began his history of Venice, of 
‘Which the first volume appeared in 1853. At the 
time of his death the whole work was completed 
in manuscript; the third part of the ninth volume 
brings the history down to the year 1789, 

Romanin was a thorough master of the German 
and French languages and literatures. He was also 
an accomplished Hebrew and Aramaic scholar, and 
many Talmudic legends were translated by him into 
the Italian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, v. 28; Archivio 
Storico Italiano, vol. xiv., 2d series. 


S. J. Go. 

ROMANO ELIANO, SALOMO. See Bar- 
TISTA, GIOVANNI SALOMO RoMANO ELIANO. 

ROMANO, LEONE (JUDAH B. MOSES B. 
DANIEL B. MOSES B. JEKUTHIEL or R. 
YEHUDAH HA-FILOSOF): Italian scholar; 
born at Rome 1292; died there after 1850. Romano 
was a friend of the naturalist Benjamin b. Judah, 
together with whom he was the center of learn- 
ing of the Roman community. He was a gifted 
thinker, à fine Latinist, and well versed in scholastic 
philosophy. By his writings and his translations of 
philosophical works he sought to make Christian 
scientific literature accessible to the Jews; he was 
also an energetic teacher. “He had many pupils: 
he drained the sea of ignorance, and illuminated the 
darkness of exile,” says his cousin Immanuel b. 
Solomon, who, although many years older, had be- 
come his assiduous pupil. 

Romano set himself to translate the more impor- 
tant philosophical works of medieval literature. By 
1828 he had completed the “Liber de Causis," 
ascribed to Aristotle, and Thomas Aquinas’ “ Trea- 
tise on Ideas.” He then translated Averroes’ com- 
mentary on Aristotle, and works by Albertus Mag- 


nus, /Egidius of Colonna, and Angelo da Camerino. 
He apparently translated passages that appealed to 


him, and from these compiled a book, with notes, 
He wrote also a Hebrew-Italian glossary of philo- 
sophical terms, with philosophical comments, ex- 
plaining in this way the most important prayers, 
and passages from the Bible, especially the story of 
the Creation. He wrote, besides, a commentary 
on Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Madda/," under the title 
* Ben Porat,” anda work on the theory of prophecy. 
Romano’s works were frequently transcribed, and 
many copies are still extant. 

He was highly esteemed by Christians, and is 
quoted by them as “Leone de Sere Daniel." King 
Robert of Naples called him to his court, and ne 
self studied under the Italian scholar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Giuda Romano, Rome, 1870; 
idem, Hebr. Ucbers. 88 300 et seq.: Vogelstein and Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 440; Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 128, 


G. ICE. 


ROMBERG, MORITZ HEINRICH: German 
physician; born at Meiningen, Saxony, Nov. 11, 
1795; died in Berlin June 16, 1873. He graduated 
as doctor of medicine from the University of Berlin 
in 1817, and after a short stay in Vienna settled in 
the German capital in the following year. In 1820 
lie was appointed physician to the poor, and in 1830 
was admitted to the university as privat-docent in 
medicine, lecturing on special pathology and thera- 
peutics. During the cholera epidemics of 1881 and 
1837 he was in charge of one of the hospitals in 
Berlin. The subjects of his lectures included, after 
1884, examinations of the heart and lungs. In 1888 
he became assistant professor, and in 1840 took 
charge of the university dispensary. In 1845 he 
was elected professor, and resigned his position 
as physician to the poor. In 1851 he received the 
title “ Geheime Medizinalrath ?; and in 1867, after 
celebrating his jubilee as doctor, he retired into pri- 
vate life. 

Romberg published many essays, especially in 
Caspar's “ Wochenschrift ” (of which journal he was 
one of the editors from 1888), in Rust’s “ Handbuch 
der Chirurgie,” in Schmidt’s “Jahrbuch für Prak- 
tische Medizin,” in Horn’s “ Archiv,” ete. 

He was the translator of Bell’s work on physiol- 
ogy under the title * Physiologische und Patholo- 
gische Untersuchungen des Nervensystems,” Berlin, 

992 (2d ed., 2b. 1886), and author of * Lehrbuch der 
Nervenkrankheiten," čb. 1840-46 (8d ed. 1853-55; 
of the 4th edition only vol. i. was published, in 
18571) In 1820 he translated Marshal’s “The Mor- 
bid Anatomy of the Brain," and in 1898 Albertini's 
“ Opuscula.” 

Romberg’s specialty was neuropathy. In this 
field he did much to advance the knowledge of dis- 
cases and their treatment. His “Lehrbuch der 
Nervenkraukheiten" gave for the first time a sys- 
tematic review of nervous maladies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Diog. Lewv.; Pagel, Biog. Lev. 


S. F. T. H. 


ROME: Capital in ancient times of the Roman 
republic and empire; in modern times, of the papal 
dominions and of the kingdom of Italy. Jews have 
lived in Rome for over 2,000 years, longer than in 
any other European city. They originally went there 
from Alexandria, drawn by the lively commercial in- 


tercourse between those two cities. They may even 
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have established a community there as early as the 
second pre-Christian century, for in the year 139 B.c. 
the pretor Hispanus issued a decree expelling all 
Jews who were not Italian citizens. 
Early During the last decades of the second 
Settlement century B.C., after the war between 
in Rome. the Hasmonean brothers on one side 
and Cæsar and Pompey on the other, 
the Jewish community in Rome grew very rapidly. 
The Jews who were taken to Rome as prisoners were 
either ransomed by their coreligionists or set free by 
their Roman masters, who found their peculiar cus- 
tom obnoxious. They settled as traders on the right 
bank of the Tiber, and thus originated the Jewish 
quarter in Rome. 

The Jews identified themselves with Roman poli- 
tics and exerted at tinies some influence at public 
meetings (Cicero, “Pro Flacco.” ch. Ixvi.) They 
maintained constant commercial relations with Pal- 
estine and paid the Temple tax in Jerusalem; for 
this reason they were greatly interested in the pro- 
ceedings of Flaccus (see Diaspora; Fiscus JUDA- 
cus). Cesar, on account of the assistance which 
the Jews had rendered him in his war with Pompey, 
showed his gratitude toward the Roman Jews by 
permitting them to hold public devotional exercises, 
otherwise not allowed in the city. Synagogues ex- 
isted in Rome as early as the time of Augustus, as 
is evidenced by an enactment declaring their invio- 
lability. The Jews were further favored in connec- 
tion with the distribution of grain, for when the ap- 
portionment occurred on the Sabbath their share was 
reserved for them until the day following. 

The Jewish deputation which petitioned for the 
deposition of the royal house of the Idumeans was 
joined by 8,000 Jewish residents of Rome. Sev- 
eral Romans adopted Jewish customs, and some, as 


the rhetor Cilicius of Kalakte, a friend of Dionysius’ 


of Halicarnassus, even embraced Judaism (Müller, 
“Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum," iii. 881). 
'The reign of Tiberius (until the removal of his min- 
ister Sejanus) was fraught with misfortune for the 
Jews. When the cult of Isis was driven out of 
Rome (19 c.E.) the Jews also were expelled, because 

a Roman lady who inclined toward 


Expelled Judaism had been deccived by Jewish 
Under swindlers. The synagogues were 
Tiberius. closed, the vessels burned, and 4,000 


Jewish youths were sent upon mili- 
tary service to Sardinia. After the death of Sejanus 
(31) the emperor allowed the Jews to return. 

The emperor Claudius was not unfavorably dis- 
posed toward the Roman Jews in the beginning of 
his reign, but in 49-50, in consequence of dissensions 
among them regarding the advent of the Messiah, 
they were forbidden to hold religious services. The 
leaders in the controversy, and many others of the 
Jewish citizens, left the city. A considerable num- 
ber of Roman Jews who had become Christians 
received the apostle Paul in Puteoli (61) and 
Rome with due formalities (with regard, however, 
to Peter's sojourn in Rome, compare Jellinek, “B. 
H.” iii. 60 e£ seq., and Güdemann, * Gesch.” ii. 44 et 
seg.). Under Nero the Jews of Rome had a compar- 


atively peaceful time, owing to the favorable atti- 
tude of the empress Popp:zea Sabina: but this was fol- 


lowed by the terrible wars and the conquest of Judea 
under the emperors Vespasian and Titus. Judaism 
at Rome was now put on the footing of a privileged 
religion, instead of its adherents being treated as a 
separate nation, and the fiscus Judaicus was now 
levied for the benefit of the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus. A “procurator ad capitularia Judeorum ” 
was empowered to collect this tax, and only those who 
had abandoned Judaism were exempt from paying it. 

After the war the Jewish community in Rome in- 
creased rapidly ; among the prominent Jews resident 
there at that time, besides Josephus, King Agrippa, 
and his sister Berenice, are said to have been members 
of the four families from which the De Rossi, the De- 

gli Adolescentoli, the De Pomis, and the 
Prominent Degli Piatelli families are descended. 
Families. The pressure of taxation rendered the 

condition of the Jews very unfavora- 
ble under Vespasian and Titus; and it grew worse 
through the increasing number of those who aban- 
doned, or professed to abandon, Judaism to escape 
the payment of taxes. These defections at last be- 
came so numerous that the emperor Domitian, in the 
beginning of the tenth decade, found it necessary to 
adopt stringent measures. Every suspect was exam- 
ined individually, and if the suspicions entertained 
were confirmed he was severely punished (Dio Cas- 
sius, Ixxvii. 2). Among those sentenced to death 
or banishment for various reasons were the empe- 
ror's nephew Flavius Clemens and his wife Domi- 
tila. Rabbis Gamaliel, Joshua, Eleazar, and Akiba 
preached in the synagogues in Rome during their 
brief stay, and engaged in disputes with the Judéo- 
Christians. 

The Jews do not appear to have been affected by 
the severe decrees issued by Hadrian after the Jewish 
uprising. At this time there lived in Rome Theudas, 
who assisted in maintaining the teachers in Palestine 
and reintroduced the preparation of the paschal 
lamb among the Jewish communities of Rome. 
During a diplomatic visit which R. Simeon ben 
Yohai and R. Eleazar b. Jose made to Rome in the 
second century they preached in the synagogues 
upon halakic subjects, and they maintained intimate 
relations with R. Mattithiah ben Heresh, the founder 
of the Jewish seminary in Rome, himself from Pales- 
tine. Until the death of the last of the Antoninus, 
Commodus, the Jewssuffered as much from the mis- 
fortunes that befell Rome as formerly they had bene- 
fited by its growth; especially severe in their effects 
upon the Jews were the famine, the flood, and the 
conflagration under Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius. Under Commodus they suffered the con- 
sequences of a fire caused by an earthquake. 

In 204 Septimius Severus issued an order against 
conversion either to Judaism or to Christianity. On 
the other hand, the edicts of Severus and Caracalla 
confirmed all native-born Jews in their rights; they 
might even fill government offices while adhering 
to their faith. Judaism became a privileged relig- 
ion (*religio licita"). The condition of the Jews 
remained much the same under Elagabalus; Alex- 
ander Severus treated them so favorably that he was 
called derisively “archisynagogus.” 

A new era began with the reign of Constantine 
(312). This emperor, as soon as he had defeated his 
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adversary Maxentius, openly embraced Christian- | were obliged to submit their case to a Roman court; 
ity. The institutions of the Roman Jews were not | and Jews were not allowed to enter the state church 
molested, but they were thenceforth regarded as citi- | merely to escape material liabilities. On April 22, 
zens of the second class, as were the pagans. Of | 404, Honorius issued an edict in which he declared 
greater importance, however, was | Jews and Samaritans unfit for military service; at 
Under the the prohibition against circumcising | the same time, at the request of the Roman Jews, 
Christian slaves. Constantine issued a decree | he revoked the order forbidding the collection of 
Emperors. forbidding marriage between Jews | money for the support of the patriarchal house. 
and Christians and making the viola- The bishops in Rome in the meanwhile betrayed 
tion of this order punishable with death. In the | little anti-Jewish feeling. In the fifth century Pope 
edicts issued by him the Jews are for the first time | Gelasius especially evinced a very unprejudiced 
referred to as a “shameful” or “ bestial” sect, “con- | spirit toward the Jews; among his immediate asso- 
temptible and perverse” (*secta nefaria" or *fera- | ciates was Telesinus, the first Jew mentioned in a 
lia” ; *turpes”; “ perversi ”). Another turning-point | papal document, who, together with his family, was 
in the history of the Roman Jewry came when the | greatly favored by the bishop. 
emperor Julian (the Apostate) ascended the throne. Theodoric the Great (493-526) showed himself very 
Though not inclining toward Judaism, he regarded | just toward the Jews. Itis true that the former edicts 
it as superior to Christianity, and one of his first | against them remained in force and that they were 
acts was to abolish the fiscus Judaicus, which had | not allowed to build any new synagogues in Rome; 
then existed for 300 years, thereby placing the Jews | yet he held to the prineiple that no man ought to be 
on an equal footing with other citizens. Julian’s | forced to accept another religion against his convic- 


ENTRANCE TO ANCIENT JEWISH CATACOMBS AT ROME. 
i (From an old drawing.) 


successor, Valentinian, freed the synagogues from the | tion, In the same spirit he granted to the Jews cer- 
obligation of quartering soldiers; this, however, re- | tain privileges which placed them on an equal foot- 
sulted in Bishop Philaster visiting Rome during | ing with the Romansand the Goths. During Theo- 
his annual tour of inspection (middle of 4th cent.), | doric’s reign a terrible uprising took place in Rome, 
when he preached in publicand won several converts | when some slaves who had murdered their Jewish 
to the Christian faith. Emperor Gratian revoked | masters, and who had been punished by the author- 
(382) the decree releasing the Jews from filling the | ities, gained the sympathy of the mob, which at- 
oflice of decurion (see DTASPORA). tacked the Jews and set fire to a synagogue. The 
During the reign of Maximus (883-88), who | leaders of the disturbance were severely punished at 
courted the favor of the Christians, a tumult broke | the order of the emperor. There are also reports 
out against the Jews, one of their synagogues being | about a dissension between the Samaritans and the 
totally destroyed (887). Maximus ordered the syna- | Christians, the former claiming a house which be- 
gogue rebuilt at the expense of the state, but he | longed to the latter. After the death of Theodoric 
was defeated and slain by Theodosius before his | war broke out anew in which the Jews sided with 
order could be carried out. The rule of Theodosius | the Goths, who, however, were defeated. 
was not an unfavorable one for the Jews, inasmuch From the latter part of the sixth century the 
as they were placed under the protection of the civil | popes were the real lords of Rome, and the Jews in 
law, and the poorer ones among them were ex- the city, as well as in the whole coun- 


empted from service among the *navicularii," a Under try, were dependent on their attitude. 
body on which devolved the provisioning of the capi- | the Early Gregory I. (590-604) showed himself 
tal. On the other hand, two laws were enacted by Popes. very just and mild toward them; he 
Honorius which made it compulsory for the Jews to forbade the enactment of any unjust 


fill communal offices. In civil cases in which the | laws against them and decidedly opposed compul- 
Jewish disputants failed to reach an agreement they | sory baptism. "The following words appear for the 
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first time in a letter written by him: “Just as the 
Jews in their communities may not be allowed any 
liberties beyond the measure allotted them by law, 
so must they, on the other hand, suffer no violation 
of their rights” (*S. Gregorii Epistula,” viii. 25, ed. 
Migne) These words afterward became the Magna 
Charta of the Jews (see Pores). In spite of the sc- 
verity with which the pope proceeded against the 
slave-trade of the Jews—he even ordered that the 
slaves be taken from them by force—he was un- 
able to abolish it. This was due to the fact that 
several of the Roman Jews who traflicked in slaves 
managed to evade the edicts by bribes and pre- 
tended baptism. During the reign of this pope the 
Roman Jews especially did much to assist their 
coreligionists in southern France and in Greece. 

The centuries immediately following were dark 
and troublous ones for the Jews of home. The em- 
peror Ludwig II. (855-75) is said to have issued an 
edict in 855 ordering all Italian Jews to leave the 


| 


curred, which some Greeks maintained was caused 
by a desecration of a picture of Jesus by the Jews 
in their synagogue. For that reason Benedict VIII. 
sentenced to death some Jews who had been pointed 
out as the chief offenders. 

At this time the Pierleoni family, the founder of 
which wasa Jew, began to come into prominence; in 
the war between pope and emperor it sided with the 

former, and fora short time a member 


The of the family held the papaloffice. Of 
Pierleoni the popes of the eleventh century spe- 
Family. cial mention should be made of Nich- 


olas II., who condemned the perse- 
cutions of the Jews, and who on several occasions 
ex pressed himself against compulsory baptism. Ac- 
cording to a ceremonial instituted by Otto II., Jews 
and Christians were obliged to attend the entry into 
the city of a pope or an emperor, singing laudatory 
hymns; it is known that Pope Paschal I., Emperor 
Henry V.,and Calixtus IT, were thus received in Rome 


THE PLATEA JUDÆA OF THE OLD GHETTO AT ROME. 
(From a photograph.) 


country before the 1st of October in that year. 
This order, however, was not carried into effect. 
A decade later the Bishop of Orta attempted to in- 
troduce a special Jewish dress, which, however, was 
forbidden by Pope Nicholas I. As to the reign of 
Pope John XII., sometimes called Octavian (955- 
964), and the coronation of Otto the Great see * Yo- 
sippon,” ed. Breithaupt, vi. 80. 

During the following three hundred years the 
prosperity of the Roman Jews greatly increased, and 
is especially conspicuous when compared with the 
experiences of their coreligionists throughout the 
world during the same period. From the Crescen- 
tians and Tusculans on the throne of St. Peter they 
suffered comparatively little. In 1007 Jacob ben 
Jekuthiel went to Rome from Lorraine; he men- 
tions a " bet din” which he found there, the presi- 
dent of which bore the title of “nasi.” About 
fifteen years later (1021) a Jewish persecution took 
place in Rome. A violent earthquake had oc- 


by them. The last-named issued a bull promising 
protection for the Jews, and this bull began with 
the introductory words of the edict issued by Greg- 
ory J., “Sicut Judæis non.” 

Of the rabbis and teachers of the Roman commu- 
nity there exists only an incomplete list. Among 
the latter the most famous was Nathan ben Jehiel, 
who in 1088 established a ritual bath in Rome, and 
who, with his brother Abraham, erected a syna- 

gogue, which was completed in 1101. 


Internal As the importance of the popes in the 
Affairs; Christian world had increased with the 
Visit of growth of German influence, the Ro- 
Abraham mancongregation had come to occupy 
ibn Ezra. an honored position in the Jewish 


world, and questions were addressed 
to it even from Paris (Luzzatto, * Bet ha-Ozar,” i. 57 
et seg.). After the death of Honorius II., Cardinal 
Pierleoni ascended the papal throne as Anacletus II. 
In the struggle which ensued between him and his ri- 
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val Innocent II., the Jews of Rome sided with Anacle- 
tus. Bernard of Clairvaux urged against Pierleoni his 
Jewish descent; the pope was accused also of having 
been assisted by the Jews in robbing the Church and 
in realizing the value of the stolen goods. llis suc- 
cessor, Innocent II., did not renew the protective bull 
of Calixtus IL, nor did he curtail the rights of the 
Jews. It was during his reign and during the 
reigns of his immediate successors that Abraham 
ibn Ezra sojourned in Romo (until 1144); his pres- 
ence in the city gave a new impetus to study, and 
the foremost men of the city, as Joab ben Solomon 
and Menahem ben Moses, attached themselves to 
him, the group thus formed being termed by con- 
tem porary schol- 
ars “the wise 
men of Rome” 
(“Sefer ha-Ya- 
shar,” p. 549; 
“Or Zarua‘,” ii. 
52; Zunz, “ Li- 
teraturgesch.” 
p. 168). 

Alexander III. 
occupied a pce- 
culiar position 
toward the 
Jews. When 
pressed for mon- 
ey he was very 
favorably dis- 
posed toward 
them, and Ben- 
jamin of Tudela 
tells how con- 
tented the Jews 
were under him. 
He had even a 
Jewish financial 
agent(a descend- 
ant of Jacob Je- 
hiel), who filled 
his office very 
satisfactorily ; to 
him was proba- 
bly due the fact 
that the protect- 
ive bull was re- 
newed. But the . 
pope showed himself in a different light at the 
Third Lateran Council, in 1179. He denounced es- 
pecially, though in vain, the employment by Jews 
of Christian servants, and he prescribed severe sen- 
tences for nurses Who entered the service of Jews. 
It was not allowed to repair the synagogues as long 
as they were not actually in danger of collapsing. 
Converts to Christianity might not be disinherited. 
To the most prominent representatives of the Roman 
Jewry at this period belonged, besides Jehiel, his 
cousins Daniel Joab and Menahem ben Judah; with 
the latter the Frenchman Joseph ben Pilat main- 
tained a correspondence. At the head of the com- 
munity stood Judah ben Moses. 

Innocent III., at the Fourth Lateran Council, in 
1915, enacted that Jews and Mohammedans should 
wear BaApaEs, that they should not be permitted to 
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Arch of Octavian, the Entrance to the Old Ghetto at Rome. 


hold public offices, and that they should sign a quit- 
claim for the interest on the loans furnished the Cru- 


saders. Innocent’s successor, Honorius III. (1216- 
1227), tore down the new synagogues 

Innocent in Rome. The pontificate of Gregory 
III. and IX. greatly affected the Jewish com- 

Gregory munity. His early decisions gave evi- 

IX. dence of a deep hatred of the Jews; 


.but he was reminded by a Jewish am- 
bassador from France that there were Christians in 
heathen countries, and it was this consideration, per- 
haps, that led him to issue (April 4, 1288) a bull pro- 
tecting the Jews. It seems that about this time a 
fast-day was instituted in Rome, for which occasion 
.Bejamin ben 

Abraham Anam 
and Moses 
ben Abraham 
wrote some ele- 
gies (“ Kobez ‘al 
Yad,” iv. 6, 17). 
A Jewish 
source (“Codex 
Angelinus,” p.7) 
relates that in 
the reign of In- 
nocent IV. the 
Jews, in conse- 
quence of a. 
drought which 
affected the 
whole district of 
Rome, werecom- 
pelled to use im- 
ported tomatoes 
on Sukkot. Dur- 
ing the reign of 
Alexander IV. 
(1254-61) Jew- 
ish names again 
appear in offi- 
cial documents, 
after an interval 
of 750 years. 
On Feb. 1, 1255, 
a papal order 
was issued 
granting certain 
commercial 
privileges to à Jewish merchant named Sabbatinus 
Museus Salaman, who is mentioned as the business 
associate of several homans, and who stood in 
commercial relations with the Vatican; the priv- 
ileges pertained to trading in the Papal States 
and in Sicily. The period following the death of 
Frederick IL, when Germany was without an em- 
peror, saw the rise of the Flagellants, whose activity 
was not without its influence on Judaism, especially 
upon the community of Rome, which thought that 


Church of St. Angelo, 
Where Jews Were Compelled to Attend Baptismal Sermons (in background). 


(From a photograph.) 


^ the Messianic time was at hand (* Monatsschrift," 


xxxix. 289). "These ideas gathered strength during 
the disturbances which attended the senatorial elec- 
tions in Rome, in consequence of which Pope Alex- 
ander ITI. had been forced to leave the city forever. 

A fire that broke out in the Jewish quarter, the 
Trastevere, on Sept. 26, 1268, destroyed one of the 
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oldest synagogues and twenty-one Torah serolls. 
On account of the large sums of money the Jews 


had loaned him, Charles of Anjou felt himself under 
obligation to protect the Jews from the injustice done 
them by Urban LY., Alexander’s successor, who had 
issued (July 26, 1267) a bull, “Turbato Corde,” ex- 
tending the powers of the Inquisition. About this 
time, it appears, a tumult occurred in Rome which 
resulted in the destruction of the entire Jewish cem- 
etery, and which has been recorded by Benjamin 
ben Abraham in his elegy Jw ‘ni ^3 "» n"w 
(^ Ixobez ‘al Yad,” iv. 24). In 1272 Gregory X. con- 
firmed the bull granting protection to the Jews, to 
which was added the clause that Christians should 
not be allowed to give testimony in Jewish law- 
suits. It also insisted on the absurdity of the blood 
accusation. Pope Nicholas III., in a bull issued 
May 7, 1278, encouraged the Inquisiticn to proceed 
against converts. During the reign of this pope, 


Bonjudah (Bongoda or Biongoda) of Montpellier 


stayed for some time at Romeas special ambassador 
(Zunz, “Z. G.” pp. 461, 465, 519; Neubauer, in * R. 
E. J.” ix. 56); singularly enough, the date of his 
death, Aug. 22, 12850, is mentioned in the Zohar (Jel- 

linok, “B. H.” iii. 97 e£ seq.) The 

Jewish presence of the impostor Abraham 
Visitors to ben Samuel Abulafia, whom the pope 

Rome. endeavored to convert, had no influ- 

ence upon the Roman Jews. <A deci- 
sion with regard to a ritual question, the only one 
made in Rome in this early period and handed down, 
was rendered during the reign of this pope (Ber- 
liner, * Peletat Soferim,” p. 9). | 

The pontificate of Nicholas IV. was of great im- 
portance to the Jews of Rome. When he found, 
through his physician Isaae ben Mordecai (Maestro 
GaJo), that the clergy of Rome treated the Jews 
with cruelty, violated their rights, and deprived 
them of their property, he interfered. The position 
which this physician occupied secured him great 
respect within his own community, and he used his 
influence to introduce the study of Maimonides in 
Rome. When the Maimonidean controversy broke 
out in France, the Roman community took such a 
lively interest in it that they sent R. Simhah to 
France to procure a copy of Maimonides’ commen- 
tary on the Mishnah. When Maimonides’ grandson 
died, in 1299, the community sent a letter of condo- 
lence to Maimonides’ son Abraham. 

In the meantime Boniface VIII. had been elected 
pope (1294); and at the very outset of his pontificate 
he showed the scorn with which he regarded the Jews. 
When the latter appeared to do him homage they 
presented him with a scroll of the Torah as a mark 
of honor; but the pope immediately 
handed it back to them with expres- 
sions of aversion to the Jewish relig- 
ion. This wasthe first sign of a reign 
of terror. Informers were encouraged, and great 
numbers of Jews were denounced to the Inquisition 
by unknown accusers. In one instance the rabbi 
of the community was burned at the stake underan 
accusation which would have involved the whole 
community had he not taken it entirely upon him- 
self. Two elegies by unknown authors conmemo- 
rate this martyr (“Kobez ‘al Yad,” iv. 80 et seq.). 


Boniface 
VIII. 


During the pontificate of Boniface VIII. the Jews 


were placed under the jurisdiction of the merchant 
gilds. Boniface was succeeded by Benedict XI. 
(1803) and Clement V. (1805); the last-named trans- 
ferred his residence to France. 

The bulls issued in 1809, 1845, and 1402 (April 15) 
indicate in which parts of the city the Jews lived 
at these dates. Their quarter extended from the Pi- 
azza Giudea to the Piazza dei Savelli, and included 
the entire Vuga Judxorum (Jews’ street) and the 
Platea Judaeorum (Jews? square) as far as the Platea 
in Templo Judrorum (Jewish Temple Place), from 

which their street ran as far as the 
The Roman palace of Lucretius Cecchus de lo Mas- 
Ghetto. tro. Someresided in that part of Rome 
known as the Regio Ripa, but the 
greater number lived in the district of Trastevere, 
with the Porta Judeorum. The whole district inhab- 
ited by them was called the * Convicinum.? The 
principal synagogue was situated in the neighbor- 
hood of the Church of St. Thomas, while most of the 
Jewish physicians lived in the "Trastevere district, 
where the public medical and grammar schools were 
situated. On Feb. 8, 1310, the Senate granted the 
Jews a special privilege, whose provisions, however, 
are not known. 

About two years later, on May 7, 1812, the em- 
peror Henry VIL, hailed by all as the deliverer of 
Italy, made his entry into Rome. Illustrations de- 
picting his reception by the Jews are preserved in 
the * Codex Balduini Trevirensis?" (published by the 
Konigliche Preussische Staatsarchiv, with text by 
Irmer, pp. 80 e£ seq., Berlin, 1881). On Henry’s re- 

turn from his coranation in the Lat- 
Receive the cran Basilica, on June 29, he was pre- 
Emperor sented with a scroll of the Law by a 
Henry VII. delegation of Jews which had gone to 
meet him. Before his departure the 
emperor imposed a * coronation-tax ? upon the whole 
city, butit was paid only by the Jews. The Jews 
of Rome were so wealthy that the financiers Benia- 
mino Diodati and Abraham and Allencio Moyse, 
with their associates, were able to furnish 15,000 
florins to the town of Montefiascone, which had to 
pay thissum to the city of Orvieto. In consideration 
of this, Orvieto admitted the Jews as full citizens and 
as representatives of the professions and the arts. 

The important events of the years 1820-21 are 
narrated in three Jewish sources (see “Shebet Yehu- 
dah,” xiv. 87; Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 
115; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 448, 1 
[Todros ben Isaac’s novell on Nazir]). According 
to all three sources a persecution took place in the 
summer of 1821, during the pontificate of John 
XXIL, who ruled in Avignon. According to the 
first source it was instigated by Sanga, the pope’s 
sister; she may, however, be identical with Sanctia, 
the wife of Robert of Naples. On June 18, 1821, 
the Jews sent a delegation to the pope, and on the 
same day a general fast was ordered. In Avignon 
the head of the delegation (possibly a descendant of 
the Bet-El family, and probably identical with the 
poet Joab) denied the charges that were made; 
yet the pope ordered the burning of the Talmud 
in Rome. The most influential and wealthy mem- 
bers of the community endeavored to prevent the 
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execution of this order, but without avail; the Tal- 
mud was publicly burned on the Feast of Shabu‘ot, 


1822. Not satisfied with this, the mob began a riot; 
during which R. Samuel (the father-in-law of the 
poet Immanuel of Rome) and others were murdered ; 
the scenes enacted have been recorded by Immanuel 
in one of his poems (see * Monatsschrift," 1872, pp. 
376 et seq.). 

The entry into Rome on Jan. 7, 1828, of Louis 
the Bavarian preceded a levy on the city of a con- 
tribution of 30,000 gold florins, one-third of which 
was paid by the Jews. 

In the fourteenthand the first half of the fifteenth 
century poetry and philosophy flourished in the 
community. Intercourse between Jewish and Chris- 
tian scholars was, as a rule, unrestricted, and the 
Jews were gen- 
erally protected 
throughout 

toman terri- 

tory. This, how- 
ever, did not pre- 
vent bitter rce- 
ligious disputa- 
ionsfrom taking 
place, which 
tended to excite 
mutual animos- 
ity. A Jewish 
source relates 
that an earth- 
quake and a 
famine occurred 
in 1838 (* Codex 
Breslauer Semi- 
nar,” Ixvii. 
390b). In 1345 
the principal 
Jewish quarter 
was visited by 
a disastrous 
flood. 

The Jews had 
hitherto taken 
little partin gov- 
crnmental affairs, but with the appearance of Cola 
Rienzi their attitude changed. Rienzi, the son of 
the mistress of an inn, had been born 
in the part of the city behind the syna- 
gogue near the Church of St. Thomas, 
and had succeeded in raising himself 
to the dignity of senator. When he 
found that he could no longer withstand theattacks of 
Colonna, he confiscated the property of the wealthy 
Romans, as well as that of the Jews. On this ac- 
count, and because the Jews were left out of con- 
sideration when civic rights were granted to the Ital- 
ians, part of his Jewish adherents left him. When 
Rienzi was hard pressed by his adversary Count Pi- 
pino, it was a Jew who rang the alarm-bell to sum- 
mon aid for him. The Jews played no part in Ri- 
enzi’s subsequent reelection as senator and tribune, 


Connection. 
with Cola 
Rienzi. 


nor did they have anything to do with his death; - 


they were, however, compelled publicly to burn his 


corpse. 
At the time of the Black Death in 1349, the Jews of 


— 


(From a photograph.) 


Rome were spared the ravages of the plague. About 
this time city statutes were established which regu- 
lated the Jewish taxes as well as prescribed the cos- 


tume which the Jews might wear; protection was 
granted them against extortions on the part of 
city officials and the heads of the gilds. During the 
brief pontificate of Gregory XI., who made Rome 
again the seat of papal administration, the city was 
visited by a plague, which formed the subject of a 
piyyut by R. Solomon (“ Codex Breslauer Seminar, ” 
Ixvii. 986b). Boniface IX., who was elected in 
1889, appointed two Jews, Angelo and Salomone de 
Sabalduchio, as his body-pbhbysicians. On April 15, 
1402, he issued a bull which reduced to a minimum 
ihe power of the Inquisition. 'The favors thus 
shown the Roman community tempted thither many 
of the Jews ex- 
iled from France 
in 1894. The 
will of Menahem 
ben Nathan of 
Rimini, who left 
five old Bologna 
reals for the im- 
provement of 
the coast at Ri- 
mini and for the 
restoration of 
the walls of 
Rome, evidences 
the attachment 
of the Jews of 
Rome to their 
city (Berliner, 
"Ha-Medab- 
ber," 1881, p. 
47) When the 
succeeding 
pope, Innocent 
VIIL., on his en- 
try into Rome, 
was given a 
scroll of the 
Law by a Jew- 
ish deputation 
he returned it over his left shoulder as a formal 
expression of scorn; and this custom, derived per- 
haps from Boniface, became thence- 
forth part of the ceremony of homage. 
Innocent VII. confirmed the physician 


Return of 
the Scroll 


at the Elijah Sabbati, however, in his rights 
Pope's Re- of Roman citizenship, granting him 
ception. and his relatives exemption from all 


taxation and releasing them from the 
obligation of wcaring the badge. 

During the stay of Ladislaus, King of Naples 
(1919-1414), in Rome, after the death of Gregory XII., 
& Jewish physician named Moses was murdered. 
Another Jewish physician by the name of Helia was 
accused of the murder, and convicted and punished. 
The subsequent floods and famines resulted in a meet- 
ing at Bologna of the most prominent Jewish leaders 


of Italy, who there resolved to collect money as an in- 


surance against further disasters and in order to send 
a delegation to the new pope, Martin V. Among the 
signatures to this resolution appear the names of 
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Menahem ben Meshullam Rofe and Benjamin ben ` 


Moses, the leaders of the Jewish community in Rome. 
Soon after his accession Martin V. confirmed the 
Roman Jews in all the privileges and liberties 
given by the charter of Calixtus II., “Sicut J udivis 
non,” taking the Jews under his own fatherly pro- 
tection. He alsoabolished compulsory baptism and 
forbade the desecration of synagogues. Personally, 
he was on friendly terms with the Jews, and he al- 
lowed the scholar Aaron ben Gershon Abulrabi to 
lecture in the Vatican on the cherubim. Another 
scholar, Eliah Giudea, was appointed physician to 
the pope, remaining in that position until the lat- 
ter’s death. The Roman Jews in this reign sent 
Rabbi Elijah, accompanied by the young scholar 
Elhanan,to Jerusalem to secure further information 
of a reported ri- 
sing of the Ten 
Tribes (*J. Q. 
R.” iv. 505). Es- 
pecially note- 
worthy is the 
bull of Feb. 14, 
1429, by which 
Pope Martin 
placed the Jews 
under the juris- 
diction of the 
civil law, al- 
lowed them to 
frequent the 
public schools, 
and exempted 
Jewish trades- 
men from wear- 
ing the badge. 
Martin’s suc- 
cessor, Eugenius 
TV. (1481-47), 
had a different 
influence on the 
history of the 
Roman Jews. 
His first bull, is- 
sued Feb. 8, 
1438, forbids the 
beating of the 
Jews on their 
holy days, levy- 
ing of special taxes, disinterment of Jewish corpses, 
resort to violence at the collecting of taxes, and unau- 
thorized killing of Jews; but his bull of the latter part 
of 1442, which probably he was led to issue by the 
Council of Basel, stands in strong contrast to this. In 
the bull of 1442, which comprises forty- 
Bull of two articles, he forbids the Jews to 
Eugenius study civil law or to engage in handi- 
IV., 1442. crafts; healsoorderstheabolition of the 
Jewish courts. This bull was enforced 
With such rigor that several Jews left the Roman 
territory and settled in Mantua, by permission of 
Francisco Gonzaga. However, the leaders of sev- 
eral Roman congregations met in Tivoli and in Ra- 
venna, and by the speedy collection of enormous 
sums of money they succeeded in having this bull 
withdrawn, though the clause which taxed the 


The Two Arks of the Law in the Castilian Synagogue at Rome. 
(From a photograph.) 


Roman community to the amount of 1,000 scudi re- 
mained in force. But the community was so im- 
poverished that, at the instance of Moses ben Isaac, 
later physician to Pius IL, petitions for monetary 
assistance were sent to other Italian communities, 
The stringent measures adopted by this pope would 
have been modified by his successor, Nicholas V., 
whose disposition was milder, had it not been for 
the inciting speeches of John Capistrano, which 
created such a state of unrest in Rome that the Jews 
were compelled to barricade themselves in their 
houses. A disputation between John Capistrano 
and one Gamaliel (probably identical with Gamaliel 
ben Moses, who sold books in Rome in 1488) led to 
the baptizing of the latter with forty other Jews, 
When in 1452 a money crisis occurred in Rome, old, 
forgotten law- 
suits were resur- 
rected, and the 
Jews were ob- 
liged to appeal 
for assistance to 
the pope, who 
canceled all pro- 
ceedings. 

The anti-Jew- 
ish bulls of Ca- 
lixtus IV. and 
the generosity of 
Pius II. failed 
to affect the 
Jews to any 
great extent, be- 
cause both 
these popes 
were too com- 
pletely preoccu- 
pied in watching 
the progress of 
the Turks. For 
the amusement 
of the people 
Paul IL intro- 
duced foot-races 
during the car- 
nival week, 
with costly man- 
tles as prizes; on 
one day the Jews 
were compelled to join in the sport, arrayed in their 
red cloaks. They appear to have enjoyed taking 

part in the games, although they had 


The to pay a “race-tax” of 1,100 florins; 
Carnival the sports, however, were probably 
Races. abolished shortly after, for in 1408 a 


plague that carried off fifty victims a 
day raged in Rome, and two years later a flood 
brought new disaster upon the city. Sixtus IV. did 
not altogether support the Inquisition, which & 
neophyte, Guillelmus Siculus of Rome, had stirred 
to action against the Jews because the latter were 
said to maintain constant and intimate communica- 
tion with the Maranos. When the pope had ordered 
the collection of the so-called *twentieths," a tax 
which had been laid upon the Jews, he permitted 
the latter to continue the lending of money at the 
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usual rate of interest. During the reign of this pope 
the city was again visited by a flood, which was 


followed by an epidemic of a disease for which a ~ 


Jew of Regno discovered a remedy. 

The Jews had hitherto paid homage to the popes at 
Monte Giordano, but on the accession of Innocent 
VIII. a new place was selected for them near Engels- 
burg, because the Roman populace had come to 
regard the occasion as an opportunity to insult and 
deride the Jews. Innocent VIII. issued (July, 1487) 
a severe bull against the Maranos, not only against 

those in Spain, but also, and especially, 

Action against those who had removed to 

Against Rome; and shortly after the issuance 

Maranos. of this bull cight Maranos were im- 
prisoned in Rome by the pope. The 
manner of the Roman Jews toward the Maranos 
was reserved; the latter considered themselves su- 
perior to the, Roman Jews, who, on their part, re- 
sented the competition of the newcomers; in addi- 
tion, the papal bull had filled the Roman Jews with 
apprehensions. The death of this pope is connected 
with the legend that a Jewish physician (the quack 
in Lenau’s “Savanarola”) had drawn biood from 
three ten-year-old children for injection into the 
veins of the pope; the bleeding was said to have 
‘aused the death of the children, but failed to save 
the pope’s life (Infessura [Eccard II. 2008, Tom- 
masini, pp. 275 et seq. |). 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain took place 
during the pontificate of Alexander VI., and was 
the indirect cause of a change in the old Jewish 
community in Rome. The Roman Jews appealed 
to the pope with a gift of 1,000 ducats, requesting 
him to refuse the fugitives admission into Roman 
territory. This so incensed the pope that he fined 
them 200 ducats. The inflow of fugitives increased 
until it became necessary to erect a new synagogue 
(the fourth), which, after a short time, became the 
leading synagogue in Roman Jewry. Its first rabbi 
was an exile from Provence, the physician Bonet 
de Lattes (Jacob ben Immanuel Provençal). The 
treatment of the Maranos by Pope Alexander was 
highly praiseworthy ; althougha Spanish delegation 
requested their expulsion, and in spite of the fact 
that they suffered from an infectious disease, he 
permitted them to live peacefully outside the Porta 
Oppia; and when a delegation of Portuguese Mara- 
nos arrived at Rome to complain of the Portuguese 
government, although the pope ordered 280 Ma- 
ranos to be imprisoned, he did not proceed against 
them with much severity. 

Three floods about this time, following one another 
in close succession, brought great suffering upon the 
community; this was augmented by the entry into 
Rome of Charles VIII., whose soldiers committed 
such terrible exeesses in the Jewish quarter that 
Charles at length found it necessary as & warning 
to erect a gallows in the Platea Judworum. By 
order of Charles the Jews wore for their protection 
white crosses sewed on the shoulders of their man- 
tles. The games introduced by Paul IT. were re- 
instituted under Alexander VI. Another, not unim- 
portant addition to the Roman community was 
caused by the inflow of exiles from Naples and of 
ransomed Jewish prisoners from the Barbary States, 


who had obtained permission from Julius II. (1503- 
1518) to settle in Rome. Several of these took part 


in the foot-races held in Rome a few days before the 


death of Julius. A description of these games is 
given in a poem by Jacob de Pomis. 

During the reign of Julius II.'s successor, Leo X. 
(1513-22), the Roman Jews enjoyed uninterrupted 
quiet, so much so that they inquired in Jerusalem if 
the advent of the Messiah were not drawing near. 
Especially noteworthy is the fact that Leo gave the 
Jews permission to establish a printing-office. It 
was opened in the house of Joan Giacomo Fagiot de 
Montecchio, but it existed only three months. 
Leo also requested the Jews to furnish him with a 
copy of the Talmud. During the next pontificate, 
that of Hadrian VI. (1522-28),-the city was visited 
by a pestilence which carried off 28,000 victims; an 
anti-Jewish riot also occurred during his reign, four 
Jews being murdered on the Piazza Giudea. 

Clement VII. (1523-84), whom Joseph ben David 
Yehaf, in his commentary on the Five Megillot (p. 
41b, Bologna, 1588), calls "the favorer of Israel,” 
displayed particular interest in the internal affairs 
of the Jewish community, which had been divided 
into contending parties. Within the community 
there existed no authority that could settle these 
quarrels, and an invitation to goto Rome was there- 
fore issued to Daniel ben Isaac of Pisa, who was 
highly esteemed by the pope. With twenty of the 
wealthiest members of the community, Daniel ben 
Isaac began the work of reform. A new Jewish 
organization was established, governed by a board 
of sixty directors (this organization existed up to 
. the nineteenth century). In a docu- 
The Com- 


ment dated Dec. 12, 1524, the pope 

munity signified his approval of this arrange- 
Organized ment. The old Jaw governing the 
1524. slaughtering of animals for food had 


been revived in 1523; according to it 
the Jews were allowed to sell only live cattle, they 
were not permitted to slaughter in the Christian 
abattoirs or in the presence of Christians, nor were 
Christians permitted to purchase slaughtered cat- 
tle from Jews. When David Reubeni and his fol- 
lower Solomon Molko came to Rome, Clement VII. 
not only offered them protection, but provided 
them with letters of recommendation. While in 
Rome Reubeni lived in the houses of Cardinal 
JEgidius, R. Joseph Ashkenazi and R. Raphael, 
Joseph Zarfati, the physician Moses Abudarham, 
and Isaac Abudarham. After his successful audi- 
ence with the pope the Jewish community hailed 
him with great enthusiasm, and Yom-Tob ha-Levi 
assigned him a new residence. Reubeni, however, 
aroused some suspicion among various members of 
the community, resulting in the formation of two 
parties which remained at variance with each other 
until David left the city, in March, 1525; at his de- 
parture he was escorted by thirty of the most prom- . 
inent Jews in Rome. | 
This era of prosperity was broken by severe trials. 
In 1527 the Spanish-German army of Charles IV. 
advanced against Rome, and on May 6 entered the 
city. "Then began a butehery which lasted for three 
weeks, when it was succeeded by a pestilence which 
in the course of two or three months removed 100,000 
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people. During the pillage Elijah ben Asher Levita, 
“the German,” and Cardinal Ægidio de Viterbo lost 
their libraries, the books being used by the soldiery 
as fuel. Although the Jews were accuscd of having 
purchased at ridiculously low prices the costliest 
plunder, they were obliged to borrow money at the 
next levy of taxes. In the course of the following 
years some members of the Jewish community of 
Rome became prominent in connection with the 
wrangles which Henry VIII. of England had with 
Rome about his divorce from Catherine of Aragon. 
Among these 
were Rabbi and 
* Magister arti- 
um et medicine” 
Helias (Halfon), 
the convert Dom 
Marco Raphael, 
and Jacob Man- 
tino, who had 
been intluential 
in crushing Solo- 
mon MOLKO. 
The attitude of 
Clement toward 
the last-named, 
as wellastoward 
the other Mara- 
nos, was very 
friendly, and it 
was due to his 
mildness thatthe 
Jewish commu- 
nity of home 
only four years 
later had almost 
quite recovered 
from the effects 
of the disaster. 

Still more fa- 
vored were the 
Jews by Paul 
III. (1534-50), 
who for that 
reason had to en- 
dure such op- 
probrious epi- 


thets as “Sado- 
let” and ** Lelio 


secundo Curio,” 
applied to him 


take up handicrafts. This event marked the be- 
ginning of an era of reaction for the Roman Jews, 
Which set in under the papacy of Julius IIT. (1550- 
1555), who, however, imposed a tax of no more 
than ten gold ducats on cach of the 115 synagogues 
in the Papal States. This tax was to be applied 
toward the maintenance of the Casa dei Neofiti in 
Rome. 

During Julius’ reign the monk Cornelio of Mon- 
talcino, who had become a convert to Judaism, wag 
burned at the stake (Sept: 4, 1550). Three years later 
a quarrel broke 
out between the 
two Hebrew 
printing - houses 
in Venice, those 
of Bragadini and 
Giustiniani; the 
wrangle went so 
far that both 
parties com- 
plained to the 
pope and de- 
nounced the Tal- 
mud. "The Sa- 
cred College 
declared against 
the Talmud, and 
as a result it was 
publicly burned 
by papal edict 
of Aug. 12, 1553; 
the burning took 
place on the day 
of the Jewish 
New-Yoar festi- 
val,inthe month 
following, on 
the Campo di 
Fiore. Shortly 
afterward other 
Hebrew books 
were con- 
demned, but 
were saved by 
the intercession 
of R. Michacl 


ben d1saae, Jo- 
seph ben Obadi- 


ah di Arignano 
and R. Joseph de 
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by Alexander Arli. On June 
Farnese. Paul Ark of the Law in the Synagoga dos Templos at Rome, 21, 1554, four- 


permitted all the 
Jews who had 
been banished from Naples, as well as those coming 
from Palestine and Africa, to settle in Rome. He 
abolished the passion- plays in the Colosseum, at 
which Jews had often been murdered, and he granted 
permission (1545) to Antonio Dladao, Isaac ben Im- 
manuel de Lattes, and Benjamin ben Joseph Arig- 
nano to establish a Hebrew printing-press in Rome. 
On the other hand, the pope was compelled to sanc- 
tion (1543) the establishment by Johannes Calvus of 
the monte di pietà, which, the papal bull declared, 
was instituted in order to make the Jewish usurers 


(From a photograph.) 


teen rabbis mot 
in FERRARA 
and adopted resolutions concerning the printing of 
books and on other matters. 

The reign of the succeeding pope, Marcellus II. 
(1555), although of only twenty days’ duration, is 
of importance for the history of the Jews of Rome. 
A Spaniard, Sulim, had murdered his ward so that 
he might inherit the child’s fortune, nailed the 
corpse to i cross, and left it in the Campo Santo. 
Suspicion at once fell upon the Jews, and the Pope 
and people were enraged. | Cardinal Alexander Far- 
nese then spread tlie report that the child had been 
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canonized, whereupon the people flocked to see it, 
and a physician recognized it. The result was that 
Sulim was convicted and hanged. In spite of this 
the convert Hanancel di Foligno incited the mob 
against the Jews; he was, however, challenged to a 
disputation with the rabbis and defeated (Joseph 
ha-Kohen, *:Emek ha-Baka,” ed. Letteris, pp. 114 
et seg.; “R. E. J.” iv. 88). With the accession of 
Paul IV. (1555-59) to the papal throne, favorable 
conditions for the Roman Jews came to an end. 
Pope Paul provided their ghetto with 
entrance and exit, ordered them to 
wear the yellow cap and hood, for- 
bade trading in rags, and prohibited also the em- 
ployment by Christians of Jewish physicians. Dur- 
ing his rigorous reign, David Ascoli, the author of 
a Latin apology, was imprisoned, and the Jews’ 
offer of 40,000 scudi for the revocation of this order 
was rejected. This pope finally abolished the cus- 
tom of the Jews paying homage to the popes. On 
July 26, 1555, all the Jews were herded into one 
street; and two months later this street was enclosed 
by walls, for which the Jews were compelled to 
pay 100 scudi (Oct. 8). All synagogues, except 
two, were condemned, aud the Jews were forced to 
scll all their property that was situated outside the 
walls. In spite of the low prices paid, this sale 
brought 500,000 crowns. On March 23, 1556 the 
pope issued an edict according to which the Jews 
were required to pay taxes for the synagogues that 
had been closed. Some relief came, however, when 
the Jews (Aug. 22, 1556) were permitted to engage 
in all handicrafts, with the exception of those con- 
nected with the fine arts. 

Soon a great calamity befell the city, when Duke 
Alva of Spain, at the head of a powerful army, 
marched against the Papal States. No one was 
permitted to leave the city, and the Jews were put 
to work on the fortifications. To this were added 
the inflammatory speeches of the apostate Vittorio 
Elliano, Joseph Moro and the Jew Josue dei Cantori, 
which resulted in the confiscation, on May 1, 1597, 
of all Hebrew books. 'The apostate Andrea del 
Monte found in the Ashkenazic synagogue à com- 
mentary by Ibn Ezra, whereupon the synagogue 
was closed and the congregation sentenced to pay 
a fine of 1,000 scudi. The synagogue remained 
closed for nine months, and this proved the death- 


blow of the German congregations. On Sept. 15, 
1557, a flood placed the entire ghetto under water. 


Paul IV. was exceedingly harsh in his treatment of 
the Maranos, whom he, on April 80, 1556, ordered 
to be burned at the stake in Ancona. As soon as 
Paul was dead his monument was torn down, the 
palace attacked, the officials maltreated, and the 
gates of the ghetto battered down; a Jew, to the 
delight of the populace, placed his own yellow 
cap on the top of the shattered monument. Jewish 
history likens this pope to Haman (Y DN'D = fon: 
Joseph ha-Kohen, l.e. p. 11%). 

Paul's successor, Pius IV. (1559-66), was the very 
antithesis of him. His first act was to see to it that 
the waters of the Tiber were diverted; for this the 
Jews were especially thankful, as the ghetto was 
most exposed to floods. Ina bull issued Aug. 8, 1561, 
he revoked almost all his predecessor's enactments ; 


Paul IV. 


the dwellings of the Jews were restricted to the 
ghetto, but not their places of business, which they 
might establish in any part of the city. They were 
allowed also to associate with Christians. Accord- 
ing to the decision of the consistory of Treves, of 
March 94, 1564, the Talmud mightagain be printed, 
although under a different name. Pope Pius V. 
(1566-72) not only renewed the bulls 
of Pius IV., but expelled the Jews 
from the Papal States, with the ex- 
ception of those of Rome and Ancona. In spite of 
his hatred of the Jews he allowed them to engage 
in the jeweler's trade; he also enlarged the ghetto 
by tearing down two churches, but in order that 
they might not be profaned by their Jewish sur- 
roundings. 

The accession of Gregory XIII. (1572-85) was cel- 
ebrated in a poem by Judah Saltemos; Gregory 
proved himself more friendly toward the Jews. The 
whole of the year 1572 was spent in the mustering 
of troops. The ghetto was attacked during the 
Passover festival by the troops assembled in Rome, 
who, however, were repulsed by the Jews. The 
pope therefore ordered the soldiers to leave the 
city. In spite of this the Jews found it necessary 
to establish a patrol (Sept. 21, 1573) to guard the 
ghetto against the mob. "The hatred of the mob is 
shown by the fact that during the carnival, when 
Jews were compelled to run naked for a prize, they 
were bespattered with mud. On Jan. 10, 1577, 
the pope approved the organization established by 
Clement VIL, and the community was taxed ac- 
cording to the incomes of its members (“ per aes et 
libram"). On Sept. 1, 1577, the pope issued a de- 
cree that on every Sabbath the Jews should attend 
conversionist sermons. The first preacher was Jose- 
phus Florentia; the second, and more important, 
was the apostate Joseph Zarfati of Fez, whose ser- 
mons were made famous by his thorough knowl- 
edge of rabbinical literature (see ZARFATI). A sec- 
ond bull, Sept. 1, 1584, ordered that these sermons 
should be attended by at least 100 men and 50 wom- 
en. The result of these sermons was that several 
Jews submitted to baptism, among them being a 
wealthy Jew named Samuel Corcos. The sermons 
of Domenico Gerosolomitano, who succeeded Joseph 
Zarfati, are extant in Hebrew and Italian. 

The first bull which actually affected the inner 


affairs of the ghetto was issued June 1, 1581; it 
granted to the Inquisition the right to proceed 


against the Jews in cases of blasphemy, demon- 
worship, and heresy; and asa result Joseph Sanalbo, 
a convert to Judaism, was burned at the stake in 
1588 (27th of Shebat)  Abtalion ben Mordecai of 
Modena held, in 1581, at Rome, a disputation in 
Latin in the presence of the pope, the result of 
which was that the law regarding the confiscation 
of the Talmud was repealed. Under the next pope, 
Sixtus V. (1585-90), the Jews enjoyed comparative 
immunity from injustice. The order was given that 
they were in no way to be molested, 
and on several occasions the pope 
ordered the whipping of Christians 
who had insulted the Jews during the carnival. 
In this pontificate the Severus arch-candlesticks 
were discovered. The bull of Dec. 18, 1585, had for 
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Rome the especial provision that the tax of a twen- 
tieth vigesima should be abolished, and a poll-tax of 
twelve ginli be levied instead. The objectionable 
custonis of the carnival were also done away with. 
In 1587, under the leadership of the treasurer Isaac 
ben Solomon Corcos, walls were erected about the 
Jewish cemetery. At this time the business of the 
ghetto prospered as it had never done before, espe- 
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Rabbi's Chair in the Synagoga dos Templos at Rome. 
(From a photograph.) 


cially after the silk industry was introduced into the 
Papal States by the advice of Magino di Gabricle of 
Venice, to whom the pope for this reason granted 
several privileges. The ghetto itself was enlarged 
in 1588 in consequence of the steady influx of Jews; 
and on Sept. 4, 1589, separate prisons for Jews and 
priests were erected. | 

In order toenable the Jewsto pay their communal 
debt, which had increased to 18,000 scudi, Clement 
VIII. (1592-1605) granted them 214 shares of 100 
scudi each in the monte di pietà; in return the Jews 
made the pope a present of 8,075 scudi. In his bull 
of Feb. 28, 1592, Clement was especially strict in 
prohibiting the Jews from associating or doing busi- 
ness with Christians and converts. Another bull 
of Feb. 25, 1593, ordered the expulsion of the Jews 
from the entire papalterritory, with the exception 


of Rome, Ancona, and Avignon; and on March 8 
following all Talmudic works were given over to 
the Inquisition to be burned; the destruction took 
place on the Piazza San Pietro Jan. 14, 1601. On 
Dec. 18, 1599, the pope issued a brief admonishing 
the chamberlain to take measures against any in- 
crease in the size of the Jewish community. When, 
in the jubilee year 1600, the Jews were ordcred to 
give up their beds for the use of the pilgrims, it was 
found that there were only cighty blankets in the 
ghetto; consequently the Jews had to pay 317 scudi 
instead. 

Of special importance to the community was 
the ghetto regulation of June 18, 1608, which gave 
precise instructions as to when the gates of the 
ghetto might be opened and how-long.they.might 
be kept open. Exceptions were, however, made to 
meet extraordinary and unforeseen circumstances. 
An order of Jan. 4, 1604, prescribed that the Jews 
should pay a yearly tax of 800 scudi for those who 
had been expelled. Among the many oppressive acts 
of the Inquisition was the seizure of R. Joshua As- 
caredi, his wife, and four children ; the children were 
baptized, and the rabbi and his wife were set free 
after having been imprisoned for forty-three days. 

Pope Paul V. renewed all the anti-Jewish bulls 
issued by his predecessors. He dealt a death-blow 
to Jewish civil jurisdiction by ordering 
that henceforth Jewish lawsuits might 
be brought only before the governor. 
Paul established a well on the Piazza del Tempio 
and permitted the Jews to lead water from this 
well into the ghetto. On Aug. 13, 1020, the Jews, 
through R. Hezekiah Manoah Corcos, petitioned the 
pope to issue an order that Jews who had been im- 
prisoned for debt by Christians should be cared for 
at the expense of the latter. On Jan. 11, 1621, the 
rota issued a proclamation, consisting of thirty-nine 
articles, favorable to the Jews. 

The condition of the Jews improved neither under 
Gregory XV. nor under Urban VIII The latter 
ordered the community to pay to Leonardo Masse- 
rano, a convert to Christianity who had written a 
book against Judaism, annually for five years, until 
1634, the sum of 1,200 scudi. When Odvardo of 
Parma, on Oct. 18, 1641, invaded the Papal States, 
the Jewish taxes were increased to 150,000 scudi, and 
this sum was never refunded to the community. 
Compulsory baptisms also became more frequent; 
thus the pope had the two children of the Jew Fullo 
Serotino seized and baptized; on account of this a 
revolt broke out in the ghetto, and precautionary 
measures had to be taken (May 28, 1639). 

The pontificate of Innocent X. (1644-55) would 
have been more tolerable had it not been for a terri- 
ble famine, which lasted for years and made it nec- 
essary for the Jews to borrow 160,000 scudi from 
the monte di pietà, for which they paid 44 per cent 
interest. An account of the pestilence during the 
reign of Alexander VII. (1655-67) has been given by 
the Roman author Jacob Zahalon, in his “Ozar Da- 
Hayyim" (Venice, 1683). The spread of the disease 
through Jewish pedlers was generally feared, for 
which reason the ghetto was closed. Nevertheless, 
the first case within the ghetto occurred three montlis 
after the first appearance of the plague, in the latter 
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part of October, 1656, and it ended there earlier than 
elsewhere (Aug. 28, 1657). Within the ghetto the 
pestilence claimed 800 victims. Two cardinals vis- 
ited the ghetto twice daily to see to the needs of the 
community and to the isolation of the sick. Lazaret- 
tos were established; they were divided into three 
departments, in charge of the physicians Hananiah 
de Modigliano, Gabricl Lariccia, and Isaac Zahalon. 
The last-named, as well as other rabbis, preached 
every Sabbath from an open window, because the 
prayer-houses were closed. Thirty of the sixty 
communal leaders were selected to keep up commu- 
nication with the outer world. These thirty sur- 
vived the plague, and a yearly service was held in 
the syriagogue on the Hanukkah festival to com- 
memorate their good fortune. The expenditures of 
the community during the plague amounted to 40,- 
000 scudi, and therefore the pope lowered to 4 per 
cent the rate of interest on the Jewish loan from the 
monte di pietà. The sufferings caused by the 
plague, and by the famine which raged from 1656 
to 1657, have been narrated by Elijah Recanati (Zunz, 
*S. P." p. 440). On account of an overflow of the 
Tiber, on Nov. 5, 1660, by which part of the ghetto 
was destroyed, the pope permitted the erection of 
an additional gate opposite the Cluci Palace. In 
the same year the sixty leaders drafted a set of reg- 
ulations in regard to the passion for finery, and pub- 
lished them on the gates of the ghetto. The same 
body issued, in May, 1667, an edict regulating the 
property assessment of the individual members of 
the community. 

'The compulsory participation of the Jews in the 
foot-races was abolished by Clement IX. (May, 
1668), but the Jews were required to pay an annual 
tax of 300 scudi instead. In addition, the leader of 
the Jewish community, on the day of the carnival, 
gave the commander of the Caporiones a present. 
The Shabbethaian Nathan Ghazali, who arrived in 
Rome in 1608, was expelled at the request of the com- 


munity. During the reign of Innocent XI. an ofli- 
cial armed witha staff attended the 
Con- conversionist sermons to compel the 


versionist audience to listen. Clement forbade 
Sermons. the establishment in Rome of Jewish 
banking - houses. Compulsory, bap- 


tisms took place under Innocent XI. (1676-89), not- - 


withstanding his emphatically expressed belief that 
* one might lead, but not drag, a man into the house 
of God." Under Innocent's successors the Jewish 
community again attained to some degree of pros- 
perity, especially under Innocent XII. (1691-1700) 
and Clement XI. (1700-20). Nevertheless, many 
compulsory baptisms took place under the last- 
named pope, and a blood accusation was made. The 
accusation was disproved by R. Tranguiko Vita 
Corcos ina book written in Italian and translated 
into Judeo-German; the translation appeared in 
Fürth in 1706 (Roest, “Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl." i. 55). 
Clement putan end to the carnival processions, à 
feature of which had been the presence of 100 Jews 
mounted on donkeys, with the rabbi at the head of 
the procession and facing tailward. 

Under Innocent XIII. (1720-24) and Benedict 
XIII. (1724-80), who renewed all the anti-Jewish 
bulls issued by Paul IV. and Pius V., the Jews were 
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assisted by the Inquisition, which did not permit any 
interference in their business affairs. Of the many 
interdictions which were issued by Clement XII. 
(1730-40) special mention should be made of the 
repetition of an order forbidding Jews to inscribe 
any epitaphs on their tombs. "This order had orig- 
inated as early as the time of Pius V. On May 28, 
1781, all Hebrew books found in the Papal States 
were confiscated. On Oct. 24, 1736, the death pen- 
alty was inflicted on two Jews who had been caught 
breaking into houses in the ghetto. Baptisms of 
Jews took place in Rome Jan. 18, 1782; Oct. 19, 
1797; and Oct. 25, 1787. 

A period of comparative peace for the commu- 
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Rabbi's Chair of the Sixteenth Century in a Synagogue at Rome. 
(From a photograph.) 


nity began under Benedict XIV. (1740-58), who is- 
sued three bulls regulating the question of compul- 
sory baptism. When the rumor was 

In the spread that prohibited books were 
Eighteenth being smuggled into Rome hidden in 
Century. bundles of cloth the pope ordered 
| (April, 1753) a confiscation .of books, 

which was carried out. During the reign of this 
pope a delegate from the Jewish community in Po- 
land, Eliakim ben Asher Selig, journeyed to Rome 
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in order to refute a blood accusation; the decision 
of the pope was in favor of the Jews. 

As soon as Ganganelli had ascended the papal 
throne as Clement XIV. he dissolved the order of 
the Jesuits and freed the Jewish community from 
external jurisdiction and from the control of the In- 
quisition. He, as well as his successor Pius VI. 
(1775-1800), endeavored to promote Jewish trade 
and industry, until a reaction set in when the rest 
of the world adopted a policy of liberalism. The 
Jews were again forbidden to leave their ghetto, 
and were even prohibited from erecting monuments 
on their graves. In 1784 three Jews were murdered 
in the public streets, and two Jewish children were 
forcibly baptized. The Roman community there- 


Chair of Elijah in a Synagogue at Rome. 


(From a photograph.) 


fore found it necessary to confer with the other 
European communities regarding methods of pre- 
venting such forcible conversions. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century the 
Italian and Roman rabbis were accused of having 
made various religious changes, whereupon R. Judah 
Leon of Rome, in the names of his brother rabbis, 
published an apology entitled “ Miktebe ha-Rab- 
banim Asher be-‘Are Italya”( Carmoly, in “ Revue 
Orientale," iii. 171). The condition of the Roman 
Jews changed suddenly when General Berthier en- 

tered Rome on Feb. 15, 1798. Five 

Entry of days later the pope left Rome, and 
the French. the Jews were declared free citizens; 

they at once laid aside the Jewish garb, 
and, to the accompaniment of music, planted a * tree 
of liberty " in frontof thesynagogue. Several arti- 
cles taken from the Vatican were purchased by the 
Jews, but were at once destroyed. When the Na- 


tional Guard was established (March 14) the Jews 
were at first prevented from joining it; but shortly. 
afterward the Jew Baraffael was appointed a major 
and several other Jews were enrolled in the ranks. 
On one oceasion the Jews had to pay, at a few hours’ 
notice, 150,000 scudi in coin, and. 150,000 in bank- 
notes, besides delivering great quantities of various 
articles. On July 16, in the same year, the Jew 
Ezekiel Morpurgo was appointed a senator. When 
the Neapolitans invaded Rome, they put an end to 
the French government, and imposed new taxes on 
the Jews. 

The mantle of the pontificate fell next upon Pius 
VII. (1800-23), who in every possible way endeav- 
ored to improve the reduced financial condition of 
the Jews. On June 10, 1809, the pope was compelled 
to leave Rome for five years; the Jews were again 
proclaimed Roman citizens, and the ghetto was al- 
lowed to remain open. On June 4, 1811, the first 
Roman consistory was constituted under the régime 
of Napoleon; its leaders were R. Leone di Leone, 
xiuseppe Samuel Benigno, and the citizens Vitale de 
Tivoli, Abram Vita Modiglani, and Sabbato Alatri. 
Shortly afterward, however, with the fall of Napo- 
leon, the Castle of Saint Angelo was returned to the 
pope, and the gates of the ghetto were closed. The 
Inquisition was reintroduced, Jewish trading privi- 
leges were limited to the ghetto, and the Jews’ 
franchise was revoked. Conditions became still 

worse under Leo XII. (1823-29) and 

In the Pius VIII. (1829-31), when all the me- 
Nineteenth dieval edicts and bulls were renewed. 

Century. After the death of Leo XII. the Jews, 

mad with rage, tore down the ghetto 
gates; this, however, did not tend to improve their 
condition; they were even compelled to listen again 
to conversionist sermons, 

Although Gregory XVI. (1881-40) was greatly in- 
debted to the Jewish house of Rothschild, and in 
spite of the intercession of the Austrian government, 
the ghetto gates were reerected during his reign. 
'This pope demanded also of the community a copy 
of the Torah in evidence of allegiance; the commu- 
nity gave him instead a different scroll written in 
Hebrew and ornamented with costly pictures, for 
which they had paid 10,000 francs. 

The epidemic of cholera which raged in Rome 
in 1887 inflicted comparatively little loss upon the 
Jews. In 1889 the pope, at the request of Baron 
James de Rothschild, presented the community with 
a building to be used as a trade-school for boys. The 
election of Pius IX. to the papal throne in 1846 was 
an auspicious event for the Jews. Upon his acces- 
sion he distributed 800 scudi among the poor of the 
ghetto, and he showed his humane feclings during 
the Tiber floods of Dec. 10 and 12, 1846, when he 
sent relief tothe Jewish quarter first of all. On Oct. 
1, 1847, the carnival festival was finally abolished, 
and in May of the same year the Jews were granted 
permission to live outside the ghetto. The conver- 
sionist sermons were discontinued. 

A complete reconciliation between the general 
populace and the Jews was, however, first effected 
on July 15, 1847, through the eloquence of Ciceru- 
acchio. On April 17, 1848, the work of removing 
the ghetto walls began, by the order of the pope. 
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Shortly after a mob again rose against the Jews, 
who, however, successfully defended themselves. 
The revolution of 1848 progressed so rapidly that by 
the end of that year the pope was compelled to leave 
Rome. On Feb. 9, 1849, the “Assemblea” pro- 
claimed the full civic equality of the Jews. The 
new government did not endure very long, however, 
for on June 80 the city was retaken; and the pope 
had hardly reached Rome before the old régime was 
restored, In Oct., 1849, the houses of all Roman 
Jews were searched because their owners were sus- 
pected of having Church property in their posses- 
sion. Ornaments which bore no satisfactory marks 
of ownership, including even such as belonged to 
the synagogue, were not returned to them. Com- 
pulsory baptisms took place, as in Sinigaglia and 


Ancona. The Mortara Cast aroused attention in 
1859. The financial difficulties of the Roman com- 


munity became so desperate that it had to apply for 
aid to other Enropean communities (“ Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1860, 1870; Wertheimer, “Jahrbuch,” 1860- 
1861). Even in the sixties coercive baptisms oc- 
curred in large numpers. In 1866 the final revolu- 
tion broke out; Garibaldi was soon defeated, but in 
1870 the victorious Victor Emanuel entered Rome, 
and the definitive overthrow of the secular power 
of the papacy was effected. 

Until the first century C. E. the Jewish settlement 
in Rome occupied the Trastevere section of the city ; 
and the part before the Porta Portese was known up 
to the seventeenth century as the “Jews’ field." 

During the reign of Domitian à new 
The Jewish Jewish quarter was established on the 

Quarter Via Appia, outside the Porta Capena, 
and Syna- and this soon became the most densely 

gogues. inhabited Jewish district in Rome; a 

reasonable estimate cf the number of 
Jews in Rome during the empire would give at least 
40,000. This large population rendered several syn- 
agogues necessary which were called zpocevy?. Ten 
of these old congregations are known as those re- 
spectively of Augustus, Agrippa, Campus Martius, 
the Subura, the Carcaresians, the Hebrews, the 
Rhodians, the Elwanians, Volumnius, and Severus. 
The two first-named date from the reign of Au- 
gustus. The management of the separate congre- 
gations was in the hands of archons, whose duty 
it was to see to all the details of administration. 
The “eerusiarch” presided over the college of ar- 
chons; independent of this college stood the archi- 
synagogue, who was the highest official, and one of 
whose chief duties was to preach in the synagogue 
on Sabbaths. A subordinate office was that of the 
vanpéeTng (DIBA qm. who had charge of juridical 
affairs. In time these minor offices became heredi- 
tary, thereby assuming an aristocratic tendency. 
Higher positions within the community were occu- 
pied by the pafi3evrd¢ (possibly identical with 1330), 
the ua0573)c copov (= DIN 5n), and the ypaumarets 
(= pd). The exact locations of only three syna- 
gogues are known: the oldest synagogue, situated 
in the Trastevere quarter, near the present Church 
of St. Cecilia; the synagogue of the Subura, situated 
in the neighborhood of the Esquiline, outside the 
Pomerium; and a synagogue outside the Porta Ca- 
pena, near the sacred grove of Egeria. A seminary 


also existed as early as the first pre-Cliristian cen- 
tury (Philo, * De Virtutibus et Legatio ad Caium," 
ed. Mangey, ii. 568). 

There were at that time a Jewish court of jus- 
tice, a ritual bath, and catacombs. One of these 
catacombs was discovered by Bosio in 1602, but ail 
knowledge of this has been since lost. Up to the 
present time, however, four others have been dis- 
covered, all of which are situated on the Via Appia. 
These catacombs each contain two cubicula, deco- 
rated with artistic paintings. The oldestinscription 
met with in the catacombs is of the second pre-Chris- 
tian century. Besides individual tombs there were 
family vaults, and the great age of these may be 
surmised from the family names which appear on 
them, as Julii, Claudii, Flavii. To a certain extent 

the inscriptions reveal the callings 

Jewish whichthe Jews pursued. The greater 
Catacombs. part were engaged in business; several 

were money-brokers; the handicrafts’ 
were well represented, and there appear to have 
been many artists and mechanics among them. 
There were also Jewish actors, of whom Antyros, 
during the reign of Nero, and Faustina, in the time 
of Marcus Aurclius, are known, as well as several 
contemporaries of Martial. The number of Jewish 
slaves was very considerable. The Jews distin- 
guished themselves by their devotion to their homes 
and families, their industry, and theirfrugality. An 
exception to this is furnished by the sons of Herod 
and their descendants, who are known to have been 
spendthrifts. The women occupied a very honora- 
ble position; young: girls were married between 
thirteen and fifteen years of age. Religious cere- 
monials, the Sabbaths, the feasts and fast-days, and 
the dietary laws were strictly observed. 

The only custom which was in opposition to an- 
cient Jewish ideas was the use on tombstones of ani- 
mal and human figures. The language in ordinary 
use was at first Greek and later Latin, these lan- 
guages being used also in the Sabbath services. 
Whether the Jews really were zealous in making 
proselytes can not be ascertained, but it is known 
that many Romans, often large numbers together, 
embraced Judaism, which generally resulted in per- 
secutions. Those whoembraced Judaism were either 
semi-converts (APY "3 = VeooeSsig or cejóutvot) 
or proselytes (pay 3). Dot even the downfall of 
the Jewish state diminished the number of conver- 
sions that were made; still only the names of a few 
converts have been preserved. These include 
Fulvia, the wife of Saturninus, senator during the 
reign of Tiberius; Poppa, Nero's wife, who was a 
Seoce38; Pomponia Grecina, who was accused (58) 
of practising religious ceremonies unauthorized by 
the state: Beturia Paulina, converted at the age of 
seventy (perhaps identical with the Talmudic Beku- 
rit or Berusia; Griitz, “Gesch.” iv. 102); and Chry- 
sis (8d cent.). Among the male converts the most 
noteworthy were Agrippa, son of Fuscus of Phenon, 
and Æmilius Valensius. : 

The Christians at this time constituted merely a 
sect of Judaism, and the complete separation of the 
two creeds occurred at a much later period. Not 
until the second century did the Christians visit the 
synagogue with the purpose of holding disputa- 
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tions with the Jews after service. Otherwise, Jew- 
ish customs and ceremonies were unknown to the 
Romans, and not a singie one among their most 
famous authors has given even an approximately 
correct representation of Judaism, Of fantastic 

accounts the following may be men- 


Notice tioned: Justinus (* Epitoma," xxxvi. 
by Pagan 2) Tacitus (* Hist." v. 2-5), Plutarch 
Authors. (“De Iside,” xxxi), Strabo (“Geo- 


graphia,” xvi. 235 et seq.), Cicero (“ De 
Provinciis," v. 10; “Pro Flacco," lx. e£ seq.). See 
CLASSICAL WRITERS. Jewish hatred of Rome dates 
from the de- 
struction of Je- 
rusalem. Rome 
was regarded as 
“the fourth 
beast? in Dan- 
iel’s vision, and 
was given the 
name of “Ha- 
zir? (the swine; 
Zunz, “G. N.” 
iii. 221; Bacher, 
in “Monats- 
schrift," 1871, p. 
220). The “ uni- 
corns” of Isa. 
XXxXxiv. 7) are re- 
ferred to the Ro- 
mans (DYNI = 
D"), and the 
* Dumah” of Isa. 
xyi. 11isapplied 
to Rome (Nt 


noT = NUD 
NON; cp. Yer. 


Ta‘an. lxiv. 10a). 
Mention must 
also be made of 
the legend con- 
cerning TITUS. 
With the 
downfall of pa- 
ganism and the 
growth of the 
Christian relig- 
ion the status of 
the Roman Jews 
underwent a 
change. They 
began to leave 
the Traste- 
vere quarter and 
to settle on the 
left bank of the Tiber, and the Pons Fabricius at 
last came to be known asthe Pons Judeorum. The 
Jewish population decreased iu the same proportion 
as the general population. "The organizatjon of the 
community changed but little. At its head stood 
the món wN’, to whom were inferior in rank the 
npn we, the latter being known also as “ patri- 
archs” and *presbyters" (Dp). These officiated 
also as “didascali” (p325). In the Justinian no- 
veli: they are called also NPAD Ws, while the sem- 
inary is called 3yy1 r3. On account of the gen- 


A Nook in the Old Ghetto at Rome. 


(From Lanciani, * New Tales of Ancient Rome,’’) 


eral lack of knowledge of Hebrew the office of 
prayer-leader (D337 jin) gradually increased in im- 
The nbs t or ne^ WES 


portance. 
Justinian rendered decisidns in all religious mat- 
Con- ters. 
stitution. TheJews were no longer citizens, but 


constituted, in common with Saxons, 
Franks, and Friesians, a “schola peregrinorum ” or 
“society of foreigners." They enjoyed full relig- 
ious liberty, in return for which they assumed alla 
citizen's duties toward the state; minor offices also 
were open to them. Only the synagogues were ex- 
empt from the 
duty ef quarter- 
ing soldiers. 
The trade in 
slaves consti- 
tuted the main 
source of liveli- 
hood for the 
Roman Jews, 
and decrees 
against this traf- 
fie were issued 
in 335, 336, 339, 
994, 415, 417, 
423, 488, and 743. 

Education was 
mainly religious 
in character, 
most stress be- 
ing laid upon 
à knowledge of 
the Bible. The 
liturgy under- 
went practically 
no changes. In 
case of a death 
in the commu- 
nity the mourn- 
ers’ first meal 
consisted of len- 
tils; at such 
religious cere- 
monies as cir- 
cumcision and 
"betrothal, ten 
witnesses were 
required. . The 
term = DPD 
— GvvTEKYVOC, 
meaning “ god- 
father,” origina- 
ted probably in 
Rome, and the 
idea associating the life beyond with a heavenly 
feast, in which all the virtuous share, found its 
origin there also (see Jellinek, * B. H.” v. 45 et seq.). 
The same may be said concerning the legend of the 
Messianie war. 

The Roman Jews were scorned and insulted by 
both pagans and Christians, and Claudius Rutilius 
Numantius calls them *a people which performs 
shameful operations on new-born children.” Chris- 
tianity strictly forbade compulsory baptisms, but it 
inflicted the severest punishments upon those who 
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fell away from the Church after they had been bap- 
tized. In spite of this the relations between Chris- 
tians and Jews in Rome seems to have been in- 
timate, and until the latter part of the eighth century 
many of the former observed the Jewish Sabbath. 
Gradually, Christianity began to assail Judaism; 
this tendency became especially manifest in disputa- 
tions. The first of these disputations issaid to have 
been held in Rome between Pope Sylvester (814- 


Rome become more abundant. Business and indus- 
try were zealously pursued, and the prosperity of the 
community increased apace, but its members num- 
bered only one thousand. The Jews still inhabited 
in part the Trastevere quarter, a fire which des- 
troyed twenty-one Torah scrolls being reported as 
having taken place in the synagogue there in 1268. 
Another group of Jews lived in the northeastern 
part of the city, where a “Mons Judzorum " still 
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RUA VIA, ROME. (THE LARGE DOOR TO THE RIGHT LED TO THE OLD TALMUD TORAH.) 
(From a photograph.) 


336) and the Jew Noah; another is known to have 
taken place between Theophilus and a Jew named 
Simon. The famous legend concerning Peter, which 
attributes to him the authorship of the Sabbath- 
prayer (* Nishmat") and of the prayer for the Day 
of Atonement (“Etan Tehillah”), originated in 
Rome. 

From the eleventh century till into the fourteenth, 
the sources for the internal history of the Jews of 


existed in the thirteenth century. Besides the old 
synagogue in the Trastevere there were several 
others: that in the Riolle della Regola; that erected 
in 1101 by Nathan ben Jehiel and his brother 
Abraham; the Bozecchi Synagogue, which was 
built in the thirteenth century ; the synagogue of R. 
Joab, built in the fourteenth century; and the Gal- 
lican synagogue, probably built by French Jews. 
Very little is known concerning the organization 
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of the community at this period. At the head of 
jurisprudence stood the “judex ? (7); another ofi- 
cial was the “strator,” who possibly was identical 
with the p315. The prayer-leader was called m. 
The Jews were free from taxation, but whenever 
the pope entered the city they were required to do 
him homage and present him with two pounds of 
cinnamon and one pound of pepper. The antago- 
nism between Jewsand Christians was not very deep, 
and although few intermarriages occurred, the popes 
often complained of sexual intercourse between 
them. Disputations were often held, but these led to 
no definite results; and they were generally brought 
about by the Jews 
themselves. A com- 
parison between po- 
lemical writings of 
this period—as, for 
example, between 
those of Solomon ben 
Moses and those of 
the Dominicans—at 
once shows the su- 
periority of the Jew- 
ish disputants. 

The educational 
system of this period 
was highly devel- 
oped; the knowledge 
of Talmud, Bible, 
and religious practise 
had attained a high 
degree of excellence; 
grammar, however, 
appears to have been 
somewhat neglected. 
Mathematics and 
philosophy were as- 
siduously cultivated, 
and the study of med- 
icine was greatly fa- 
vored. A more fre- 
quent interchange of 
correspondence took 
place between the 
scholars of Rome and 
of other European 
cities. Itappears 
that the Jews were 
well represented in 
mercantile and finan- 
cial circles also. Their export trade was very con- 
siderable, while the clothing and dyeing industries 
were equally flourishing; a number of Jews were 
engaged also in agricultural pursuits. The wealth- 
iest among the Jews imitated the Italian nobility, 
not merely with regard to their mode of living, but 
also by adopting the rôles of M:ecenates, thereby 
stimulating scientific pursuits among Jews. 

Among the prominent Jewish physicians of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the following 
may be mentioned: Benjamin and Abraham ben 
Jehiel ANAW and their descendants, who bore the 
additional name Ha-Rofe; Maestro Gajo; Zerahiah 
ben Isaac; Moses ben Benjamin; Menahem Anaw; 
Nathan of Cento, his son Selome, and his nephew 
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Samuel; Immanuel ben Solomon; Judah ben Ben- 
jamin, 

Among the foremost writers of this period were: 
Kalonymus ben Jekuthiel ben Levi Zarfati (1230); 
Judah ben Benjamin Anaw (1247); Benjamin ben 
Abraham Anaw (1260); Jehiel ben Daniel (1265); 
Solomon Jedidiah ben Moses (1273); Jehiel ben Jeku- 
thiel ben Benjamin Rofe (1284); Abraham ben Joab 
and Denjamin ben Joab (1284); Sabbai ben Matti- 
thiah (1285); Solomon ben Zedekiah (1288); Yom- 
Tob ha-Kohen (1290) ; Solomon ben Jehiel ben Abra- 
ham (1292); Moses ha-hofe ben Benjamin (1292); 
Jonathan ben Abiezer(1294); Mishael (1299); Moses 
ben Joseph (1302); 
Moses ben Hayyim 
(1804) ; and Paola, the 
daughter of Abraham 
ben Joab (1288). 

It was considered 
fashionable to write 
verses, and the art 
of poetry, therefore, 
found followers also 
among the Roman 
Jews  (* Mahberet,” 
xiii. 101a). The 
Jews’ mode of living 
was in keeping with 
the prosperity of 
their affairs, and their 
city dwellings were 


comfortable and 
roomy. The attire of 


the men consisted of 
knee-pantaloons 
(mD), stockings 
reaching to the knee 
(“pw n3), a laced 
girdle (D3aN with 
py ns), a tunic-like 
coat (TTD) thrown 
over the shoulders, 
shoes of leather or 
cloth (nis poy), and 
a broad-brimmed hat 
(ain. nsw); in cold 
weather gloves were 
worn Co3Nvi3. The 
color of the dress was 
either gray or yellow. 
The women wore as 
an outer garment the n3, made from cloth of 
variegated colors, provided with a long train, and 
held together with a girdle; on the street they . 
wore a veil. The wealthy wore diamonds in the 
hair. i 

The popular games or amusements included: 
“even and uneven,” ninepins, ball, marbles, dice, 
and chess. The Purim festival was celebrated by 
the burning of an effigy representing Haman. The 
Rejoicing of the Law was observed with festivities, 
and the bridegroom of the Law expended large sums 
of money for social purposes. Weddings and circum- 
cisions took place in the synagogue, the former even 
on Sabbaths. The dead were arrayed in linen gar- 
ments and buried on the day of death; the tomb- 
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stones were inscribed only with the name of the de- 
ceased and the date of death. 

Religious life centered inthe synagogue; the haz- 
zan was the prayer-leader and was highly respected. 
German prayer-leaders often ofliciated in Roman 
synagogues and were known as 771. Regarding 
the sermons preached in the synagogue nothing 
further is known than that those on the Sabbath 
before Easter were protracted for hours, sometimes 
lasting until late in the afternoon. On the Ninth of 
Ab the Torah was not placed upon the table, but 
was taken to the farthest corner of the synagogue 
by one who held it in his hands and read aloud from 
it standing, The liturgy had not reached its final 
form at this period, and disputes often took place 
within the community concerning the admission of 
various prayers. 

The legends that originated at this period had 
reference not only to ancient places and palaces, 
but also to the Jewish pope; several of these are 
extant in various versions, and all are 
indicative of the longing of the Jews 

and for full liberty, and of their sorrow 
Traditions. over their sad condition. Many fam- 
ilies trace their genealogy back to 
these early times. The most prominent of these 
are: Degli Mansi, Piatelli, or Umani (O43); Fauci- 
rehi (mny); De Rossi (DYN); De Pomis (Mm 
omen); De Ceprano (oy Dy); De Buscchio 
Cpa); De Cento (neon). Mention should be 
made also of that branch of the Anaw family called 
bw a3 or npn p. 

The history of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies gives evidence of a still more progressive civ- 
jlization. With regard to the educational system, 
the child, as soon as it left the elementary school, 
devoted its time either to learning a trade or to the 
study of science. The latter study embraced four 
branches: natural science, medieine, philosophy, and 
poetry. The study of the sciences was, however, 
overshadowed by the rise of mysticism in the four- 
teenth century. Nevertheless, the “songs of the 
scholars of Rome” are often mentioned. The chicf 
industries of the Jews were the manufacture of silk 
and clothing; but their most important occupation 
was the management of financial transactions. The 
ever-increasing percentage of usury charged for 
loans tended still further to estrange the Jews from 
the Christians. The former were, however, gener- 
ally protected, and even foreign Jews who went to 
Rome on business were given safe-conducts. Men- 
tion should also be made of the butcher's calling. 
The Jewish shambles were at that time situated on 
the Piazza Macello. Roman Jews, when traveling 
abroad, were granted ten days' exemption from the 

wearing of the Jewish dress, and Jew- 

Authors of ish physicians were likewise exempted. 

the Of famous authors who flourished at 

Fourteenth Rome in this period tho foliowing are 

Century. worthy of special mention: Moses ben 

Hayyim; Judah; Menahem Zemah 

ben Abraham Rofe; Jehiel ben Solomon ben Joab; 

Joseph ben David of Rome; and several members of 
the Bethel family. 

The dress worn by the Roman Jews resembled 
that worn by the Germans of the same period. As 


Legends 


a distinguishing feature all male Jews were obliged 
to wear a red domino, and all women the so-called 
“quaruelli.” In spite of this, a tendency to luxury 
in dress, as well as extravagance at entertainments 
and religious ceremonies, developed in Rome to such 
an extent that a rabbinical conference in Bologna 
found it necessary to adopt stringent measures 
against it; these measures have special reference to 
bridal processions. Besides the games already men- 
tioned the msdn Dy pins, a kind of backgam- 
mon, and card-playing were known in Rome at this 
time; the last-named, however, was permitted only 
when visiting thesick. Music was not cultivated at 
all, and Christian musicians were employed ; even at 
mourning festivals it was necessary to hire Christian 
female mourners. The language in common use was 
Italian; fragments of Hebrew-Italian dictionaries of 
this period have been found not only of the Dible and 
the Prophets, but even of the “Moreh Nebukim." 
The enjoyment of comparative peace and the 
study of philosophy and the natural sciences re- 
sulted in some neglect in visiting the synagogue. 
Atthe same time there was a decided increase of 
superstition. "Transgressions of the laws were of 
daily occurrence; in order to check these, D'Y were 
appointed, with authority to inflict severe punish- 
ment on any law-breaker whom they seized. At the 
head of the community stood a committee (D122), 
consisting of ten members. There were, besides, cer- 
tain Jewish police officers, possibly identical with the 
above-mentioned pyp. These officers were en- 
trusted with the task of collecting the taxes of the 
Roman Church. All administrative officials were 
exempted from wearing the Jewish mantle. The two 
main synagogues were known by the names 11532 
"1 ASD and onn np33. The official taxes were as 
follows: (1) 1,130 gulden as a contribution to the 
games; (2) 10 gulden (gold) to the “consul merca- 
torum ”; (8) the "decima ” (tithes) tribute levied by 
the pope—14 ducats per thousand for incomes larger 
than 1,000 ducats; 1 ducat per thousand for incomes 


between 500 and 100 ducats; and 4 ducat per thou- 


sand on incomes below 100 ducats. 

The Jews of Rome were full citizens and were 
under the jurisdiction of the Capitoline Curia. Ofi- 
cials were severely punished for insulting the Jews 
or for bringing suits against them on Sabbaths or 
festivals. Severe punishment was also prescribed 
for any one who molested the Jews on public high- 
ways or waterways. But how far the laws were 
carried out it is difficult to say. — 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were the 
period of decline in Jewish learning. Only phi- 
losophy and medicine were diligently studied. The 
following Jewish physicians of this period are 
known: Jacob Mantino (who was docent at the 

medical college); R. Judah di Áscola 

Physicians (1524); Elijah ben Abraham- (1536); - 
of the Fif- Judah ben Jehiel and Solomon ben 
teenth and Jehiel (1589); Zcrahin ben Matti- 
Sixteenth thiah and Moses ha-Levi ibn Abi 

Centuries. nat (1588); Joseph ben Abraham; 

Samuel ben Abraham; Jekuthiel ben 

Isaacand Moses ben Isaac (1539); Joseph ben Abra- 
ham (1540-50); Eliezer and Menahem ben Shabbe- 
thai de Nola, and Moses ben Obadiah (1548); Mor- 
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decai ben Michael (1544); Maestro David (1545); 
Baruch ben Judah and Meshullam ben Abraham 
(1549); Judah ben Isaac; Moses: Jehiel ben Solo- 
mon; Moses bar Joseph de Monte Porzio; Meshul- 
Jam ben Abraham and Joseph ben Abraham (1550). 

The famous writers of this period include: Moses 
Rieti; Elijah Levita; the physician Judah ben Ben- 
jamin; Astruc Crescas Kalonymus; Daniel ben 
Abraham de Castro; Moses ben Eliakim; Menahem 
ben Mordecai; Zemah ben David; Abraham bar 
Mordecai; Hayyim ben Samuel; and Joseph ben 
Elijah Hakim, The converts Franciscus Parnas, 
Paulus Evulius, and Fabius Ramugi attained fame 
in this period as copyists of Hebrew manuscripts. 
Later, Rome, in common with other Italian cities, 
had its own Hebrew printing establishments, but 
none of these en- 
joyed any very 
Jong existence. 
A Hebrew print- 
ing-press was es- 
tablished in 1518 
by the sons of 
Abigdorha-Levi 
Leniatori (Spm), 
but neither this 
nor one estab- 
lished in 1545 by 
Antonio Bladao 
and Isaac ben 
Immanuel de 
Lattes existed 
for any length 
oftime. A third 
one was founded 
later (1575) by 
Francesco Za- 
netti. The busi- 
ness of money- 
lending in- 
creased during 
this period; 
Rome had thirty 
Jewish bankers. 
Not until the es- 
tablishment of 
the monte di 
pietà were they 
confronted with any competition. The tailoring 
trade employed a very large number of Jews, who 
were especially famous for making the so-called 
“Romanesque” garments. The trade in drugs like- 
Wise was increasing among them. 

In this period Jewish musicians appeared, for the 
first timein Roman history; Juan Maria and Jacomo 
Sansecondo were especially famous. The singer 
Abramo dell ’Arpa and the dancin g-master, Gugli- 
elmo Ebreo Pesarese also established reputations in 
Rome as artists of merit. In spite of the many 
papal decrees and edicts, relations between Jews 
and Christians remained friendly, and the social 
position of the Jewish community was made casicr 
by the appointment of a cardinal-vicaras supervisor 
of communal affairs in place of a clerical magistrate. 
Every male Jew over five had to wear a yellow 
badge on his breast, and every Jewess, two blue 


New Synagogue at Rome, Erected on the Site of the Old Ghetto. 
(From a photograph.) . 


stripes in her veil. Pope Alexander VI. substituted 
for the yellow badge a disk made of cord, and Leo 
X. introduced a badge made from red cloth. In 
addition to his red mantle, every Jew had to wear a 
straw-colored biretta. Besides the “decima ”-tax . 
and the contribution to the games, a 
“vigesima ”-tax of 1,000 scudi annu- 
ally was levied; in 1538 it was, how- 
ever, reduced to 800 scudi. Of the income of 2,100 
scudi which the Jews derived from their slaughter- 
house they were required to pay the sum of 700 
scudi into the papal treasury. 

With regard to the internal affairs of the commu- 
nity, the Roman Jews were divided into Italians and 
Ultramontanes; and of the sixty members of the 
“Congrega,” or representative body of the commu- 
nity thirty -five 
were Italians 

and twenty-five 
Ultramontanes. 
The authority of 
these representa- 
tives within the 
community was 
most extensive, 
and their de- 
cisions, when 
approved by the 
cardinal - vicar, 


Taxation. 


had the force 
of law. Attheir 


head stood the 
two camerlingi 
(09273), one an 
Italian and the 
other an Ultra- 
montane, and 
under these 
were the two 
collectors of 
alms (mD), 
one Italian and 
one Ultramon- 
tane. To see 
that decrees 
were properly 
obeyed, five 
“difensori dei 
capitoli? were appointed, three of whom were 
Italians and two Ultramontanes. The protocols 
of the proceedings were kept by the second rabbi 
and signed by the communal secretary (35D 
xm). The oldest extant records of this kind date 
from the year 1586. The number of synagogues at 
this period was eleven, of which only ten are known 
by name: (1) Keneset Yir'at Adonai; (2) Keneset 
ha-Hekal; (8) Keneset Arba‘ah Rashim; (4) Kene- 
set ha-Sha'ar; (5) Keneset Katalani; (6) IXeneset 
Kastiliani; (7) Kenesect Aragonim; (8) Keneset Zi- 
Ziliani; (9) Keneset Zarfatiyim; (10) Keneset Ash- 
kenazim. Divine services in Rome were held ac- 
cording to four different rituals—Spanish, Italian, 
French, and German. The sermons were preached 
from the tribune (n3) in Italian, which language 
was used also for the prayers. Of tombstones da- 
ting from this period, only one (of 1543) has been 
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preserved. Jewish religious ceremonies were not 
strictly observed, and the moral standard was low. 
Thus, during Alexander’s reign fifty Jewesses were 
burned at the stake for leading immoral lives. 

With the walling-in of the ghetto under Paul IV., 
in the sixteenth century, the status of the Jewish 
community underwent a sad change. The original 
name of the ghetto was Serraglio delli Hebrei; this 
in 1562 was changed to Ghectus. At first it had 
five gates, to which three more were added later. 
The number of houses in the ghetto in the seven- 
teenth century was 130, divided between two large 
and six small streets. Opposite the main gate was 
erected a tall cross bearing in Hebrew characters the 
inscription: “I have spread out my hands all the 
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the child was sent to the elementary school, and 
thereafter it frequented the Talmud Torah, where 
extracts from Maimonides’ * Mishneh 

Inner Life Torah” constituted the best education- 
in the Six- almaterial. Asregards social matters, 
teenth and strict rules were laid down as to the 
Seven- gifts that might be exchanged at 
teenth Cen- festivals, and as to those that might 
turies. be presented to a bride by the bride- 
groom, by friends, and by relatives. 

At a festival the music had to be provided by Jews, 
and only biscuits, bread, and wine might be served 
as refreshments. No one might give his daughter in 
marriage to a stranger without the express permis- 
sion of the rabbi and the congregation. The cus- 


INTERIOR OF THE NEW SYNAGOGUE AT HOME. 
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day unto a rebellious people" (Isa. Ixv. 2). As the 
ghetto covered a space of only one square kilometer 
and was inhabited by at least 10,000 people, its at- 
mosphere was always unwholesome. The commu- 
nity looked after the cleaning of the strects and 
often levied high taxes for that purpose, but fre- 
quent overflowings of the Tiber would deposit the 
river's filth in the streets and prevent their being 
kept clean. Of the original eleven synagogues only 
five remained. In addition to the old cemetery in 
the Trastevere the community had two others on the 
northern slope of Mons Aventinus. On account of 
frequent. violations of the tombstones, it became 
customary to keep them in the dwellings. 

During this period but little attention was paid 


to educational matters. When five years of age 
X.—30 


tom of taking a second wife in addition to the first 
when the latter was childless was permitted up to 
the eighteenth century. In spite of the prohibitions 
of the congregation the luxury displayed in dress 
was very great; the women even wore rings on 
all their fingers. Coffee, tea, and tobacco were 
soon introduced into the ghetto, and it was even 
found necessary to discuss whether grace should be 
said over any of these articles (N. Segre, in “ Pahad 
Yizhak," p. 62a). There were also strict rules with 
reference to funeral ceremonies, and the coffin of a 
prominent man was decorated differently from that 
of an ordinary person. Religious superstition in- 
creased, and so did the literature of the ritual; 
“ma‘amadot” and “ashmorot ha-boker? were com- 
posed and were recited daily before sunrise in the 
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synagogues, where they were listened to with great 
devoutness. A sermon was preached either every 
Sabbath or every second Sabbath. Each sermon con- 
sisted of a Biblical text and its exposition; otherwise 
it was generally shallow and related chiefly to mor- 
als. The Sabbath was celebrated in a strict and 
austere manner. 

The administration of the affairs of the commu- 
nity was in the hands of the * fattori del ghetto” 
their oflice was a very ungrateful one, as its holders 
were liable to be called to account and punished 
severely for acts which they had no authority to 
prevent. Seventy-five of these officials who held 
office between 1551 and 1605 are enumerated by 
Vogelstein and Rieger (* Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” 
ii. 812-818). In addition to other duties the fattori 
were required to revise and print the *" Capitoli- 
Ordini" every five years. AH elections for offices of 
honor within the community were held on the 17th 
of Tammuz, and persons who were elected were in- 
stalled in office on the Sabbath following the Ninth 
-of Ab. 

The more the community suffered under papal 
oppression the more its tendency to charity increased, 
aud in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
were in Rome forty-four charitable societies (see 
Vogelstein and Rieger, 7d. ii. 815-318, where they are 
enumerated). Jewish converts were made, as a rule, 
not among the members of the congregations, but 
rather among the rabble which at all times infests 
the capital of the world. The conversionist sermons, 
which were held first in the Church of S. Trinita 
degli Pelligrini, and later in that of S. Sabina, on the 
whole produced no results. 

The main Jewish industries at this period were 
tailoring, retail trading, the goldsmith industry, sad- 
dlery, carpentering, and fishing. "The trade in sec- 
ond-hand clothing was particularly active, while 
the money-lending business died out completely, 
and the community became greatly impoverished. 
The study of medicine also decreased, although the 

names of sixteen Jewish physicians and surgeons 
of this period are known (Vogelstein and Rieger, 20. 
ii. 926). The Jews were under the jurisdiction of 
the cardinal-vicar: in civil cases, under the court of 
the vicarate; in criminal cases, under the Sacra 
Consulta; and in commercial cases, under the mer- 
cantile court, Unjust taxation contributed more 
than anything else to the stagnation and impoverish- 
ment of the community; new taxes were added al- 
most daily, and they grew to such an extent that in 
1682 the total debt of the community amounted to 
261,086.72 scudi. 

Following are lists of the known rabbis, scholars, 
and poets of Rome: 


Rabbis: Moses Nasi, Abraham ben Shabbethai, Shabbethai 
ben Moses (11th cent.). 

Solomon ben Abraham, Ezra ben Mattithiah, Menahem ben 
Judah (12th cent.). 

Leonte (Judah) ben Moses, Abraham ben Jehiel Anaw, Shab- 
bethai ben Solomon, Meir ben Moses, Judah ben Benjamin n^n, 
Benjamin ben Abraham Anaw, Zedekiah ben Abraham ADAY 
(13th cent.). 

Azriel ben Hayyim Trabotta, Pethahiah Jare ben Baruch, 
Joseph ha-Levi, Solomon de Treves Zarfati (15th cent.). 

Israel ben Jehiel Ashkenazi, Shabbethai ben Mordecai, Maz- 
liah ben Joseph, Michael ben Shabbethai, Abraham ben Aaron 
de Scazzoccho, Solomon ben David Corcos, Isaac ben Immanuel 
de Lattes. Solomon ben Shemaiah, David Falkon, Shabbethai 


ben Joseph Calabrese, Isaac ben Solomon, Shabbethai ben 
Joseph, Michael ben Isaac, Joseph ben Obadiah, Elijah ben 
Joseph di Nola, Baruch ben Joab di Fes Fiori, Isaae ha-Kohen 
ben Abraham, Eliezer Mazliah ha-Kohen, Isaac ben Judah, Moses 
ben Immanuel Lattes, Isaac ha-Koheu ben Abraham Ashkenazi, 
Hamul Eliezer Mazliah ben Abraham (L6th cent.). 

Samuel ben Moses de Castel Nuovo, Hananeel Sforno, Abra- 
ham de Cammeo, Raphael Hezekiah Manoah Corcos, Shab- 
bethai b. Mordecai Panzieri, Judah ben Isaac Menaghen, Vito 
(Hayyim) Menaghen, Raphael de Lattes (17th cent.) 

Jacob Jeshurun Lopez, Shabbethai ben David de Segni, Abra- 
ham ben Jacob Anaw, Mazliah di Castro, Mahallaiel Modigliano 
(18th eent.). 

Judah Leon di Leone, Jacob Fasani, Israel Moses ben Eliezer 
Hazan, Samuel Toscano (M.D.), Laudadio Coén, Abramo Tos- 
eano (M.D.), Sabatino Scazzochio (19th cent.). 

Vittore Castiglione (20th cent.). 

Scholars: Cæcilius of Calacte (1st cent. B.c.). 

Flavius Josephus (1st cent. C.E.). 

Theudas, Pelation, Matthias ben Heresh (2d cent.). 

Hiyya bar Abba (3d cent.). 

Abba bar Zemena (4th cent.). 

Yiram of Magdiel (0th cent.). 

Jehiel ben Abraham, Joab Anaw (11th cent.). 

Nathan ben Jehiel, Moses ben Menahem, Benjamin ben Joab 
(12th cent.). 

Solomon ben Shabbethai, Benjamin ben Moses, Mordecai ben 
Benjamin, Daniel (father of Jehiel Sofer), Joab (grandfather of 

Paola), Isaac of Camerino, Nathan ben Menahem, Mattathiah 
ben Shabbethai, Benjamin ben Solomon, Jehiel ben Benjamin 
Anaw, Zedekiah ben Benjamin Anaw, Lewi, Simhah, David, 
Moses ben David, Moses ben Abraham, Benjamin ben Judah, 
Benjamin ben Joab Nakdan, Joab ben Solomon, Jekuthiel ben . 
Jehiel Rofe, Moses ben Hayyim, Moses Rofe ben Benjamin, 
Benjamin ben Judah, Judah Leone Romano, Nathan ben Eliezer 
(1279-83), Zerahiah ben Isaac Gracian, Solomon ben Moses de 
Rossi (13th cent.). 

Moses ben Judah de Fanciulle, Moses ben Shabbethai, Moses 
ben Jekuthiel (14th cent.). 

Moses ben Isaac de Rieti, Flavius (Raimundus) Mithridates 
(15th cent.). 

Obadiah ben Jacob Sforni, Mordecai hen Moses Galante, 
Elijah ben Asher ha-Levi, Isaac ha-Kohen ben Hayyim, Jacob 
Mantino of Tortosa, Amatus Lusitanus, David de Pomis, Jehiel 
ha-Kohen ben Moses (16th cent.). 

Tranquillo Vita Coreos, Shabbethai Ambron (17th cent.). 

Poets: Rome was for a time a “nest of singing birds" 
among the best known were: Solomon ben Judah (9th cent.). 

Shabbethai ben Moses, Moses ben Shabbethai, Kalonymus ben 
Shabbethai (11th cent.). 

Daniel ben Jehiel, Abraham ben Jehiel, Judah ben Menahem, 
Leonte ben Abraham, Benjamin ben Abraham, Nathan ben 
Zedekiah (12th cent.). 

Moses ha-Sofer ben Benjamin, Moses ben Abraham Anaw, 
Jehiel ben Jekuthiel, Moses ben Joseph, Solomon ben Moses 
Jedidiah, Solomon ben Moses ben Joseph, Abraham ben Joab, 
Solomon ben Moses (18th cent.). 

Immanuel ben Solomon, Judah Siciliano, 
cent.). 

Joab ben Nathan, Daniel ben Judah (15th cent.). 

Deborah Ascarelli (16th cent.). 


A new era dawned for the Jews of Rome when 
Victor Immanuel ascended the throne of Italy, and 
the secular power of the papacy came to an end. 
At the close of the seventies the ghetto began to 
fall, but the poorer among its inhabitants left it re- 
luctantly, because the rents were too high in other 
parts of the city. To ameliorate this poverty the 
Società di Fratellana per il Progresso degli Israeliti 

| Poveri was formed ; its first president 

Recent was M. Rava (1876-79), who was suc- 
Condition. ceeded by M. Alatri. The latter held 

the office until 1883, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Tranquillo Ascarelli. In 1881 the com- 
munity was reorganized, although it took two years 
before the statutes were enacted and duly sanctioned 
by the king. Two years later the ghetto was alto- 
getherin ruins. The Talmud Torah also was reor- 
ganized, Dr. Ehrenreich being appointed its princi- 
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pal After his death (1890) Angelo Fornari became 
his successor. Vittore Castiglione, formerly of 
Triest, has been chief rabbi since 1904. Castiglione 
is a prolific writer both in Italian and in Hebrew; 
ho has recently begun to publish an Italian transla- 
tion of the Mishnah. 

Besides the five old congregations, which are uni- 
ted under one roof, and in which both the Italian and 
the Spanish rituals are followed, the community has 
a magnificent temple on the Esquiline (built in 1899), 
and the * New Temple," erected in 1901. . Rome has 
(1905) a total population of 463,000, of whom more 
than 7,000 are Jews. | 
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Typography: A number of INCUNABULA, 
Nos. 12-22 and 24, not dated, but probably printed 
before 1480, have never had their locality determined ; 
but, considering that Rome was the first place in 
Italy where any printing was done, it has been con- 
jectured that these works were all published at 
Rome and that possibly they may be earlier than the 
Rashi, the first dated Hebrew print. One of the 
printers’ names was Benjamin of Rome, which seems 
to confirm this suggestion. Among the books thus 
printed was the ‘Aruk, the greatest Hebrew work 
produced at Rome. 

The earliest prints with the locality Rome actually 
determined are of 1518, when Elijah Levita’s “Sefer 
ha-Bahur” and “Sefer ha-Harkabah ” were published 
by Faccioti de Montetchio, the Hebrew printing 
being done by three brothers, Isaac, Yom-Tob, and 
Jacob ben Abigdor. Six years later a Hebrew book 
was printed by one Antonio Bladao, who later, in 
the forties of the same century, printed three rab- 
binical works. In 1578 Francesco Zanetti, of the 
Venetian family of that name, printed various parts 
of the Bible at Rome. Lastly, the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide published at home in 1683 the 
* Derek Emunah of Julio Morossini, a conversion- 
ist work. 
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J. 
ROMI, DANIEL B. JEHIEL: Scholar and 
poet of the tenth and eleventh centuries; probably 

a brother of R. Nathan, author of the “‘Aruk.” 

He wrote a commentary on the treatise Zera'im and 

a “yozer” in twenty-two verses for the Sabbath 

Hanukkah, in which he recounts the Antiochus story 

(MS. De Rossi No. 959). The forms he uses are 


those of the old payyetanim. See HANUKKAH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 163, 649; Rapoport, Toledot de- 


R. Natan, beginning and note 2; Landshuth, '4 mmude ha- 
ELE p. 61, Berlin, 1857; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 


8. | S. O. 


ROMI, JOSEPH: Name by which Joseph b. 
Judah Hamiz, a pupil of Leon of Modena, is erro- 
neously known. He was the author of “ Belil Hamiz ” 


an introduction; the work is not otherwise known. 
Perhaps he was the author also of “ Yode'e Binah,” 
a work which Azulai mentions having seen in a 
partly burned and illegible condition. Romi wrote 
a commentary to Zohar Genesis, which was con- 
tinued by Mo$es Zacuto. In 1669 he edited at 
Venice the Zohar Hadash. 


BIBLIOGRAPILY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1451-52 ; Reg- 
gio, Behinat ha-Kabbalah, p. xiiL, Góritz, 1852; Vogelstein- 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Ron, ii. 266. 

D. I. E. 
ROMM: Family of printers and publishers of 

Hebrew books in Wilna. The family formerly lived 

in Grodno, where the book-dealer Baruch b. Jo- 

seph Romm established a printing-oflice in 1789. 

The Romm Hebrew printing-oflice was the. first in 

Lithuania, and its authorization by King Stanislaus 

August was considered animportantevent. In 1799 

Baruch removed to Wilna, where he died April 29, 

1808. The business was inherited by his son Men- 

ahem Man Romm, who in 1835 began, in partner- 

ship with Simbah Zimel of Grodno, the crowning 
effort of a Jewish printer's career—the publication 
of a new edition of the Talmud. The first volumes 
of that edition bear the imprint“ Wilna and Grodno”; 
the later volumes have that of Wilna only; but the 
work was really done in Ozar, near Grodno. 
Menahem Romm died Oct. 18, 1841, and was suc- 
ceeded by his only son, Joseph Reuben Romm, 
under whom the printing-house was formally es- 

tablished in Wilna in 1847, although the report of a 

conflagration (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1840, No. 20) 

proves that it had even previously been of considerable 

size and importance. He died Feb. 28, 1858, and 
left three sons, David, Hayyim Jacob (d. Aug. 

30, 1869), and Menahem Gabriel. David, who 

was the head of the firm, died suddenly March 9, 

1860, while on his way from St. Petersburg, where 

he had obtained a practical monopoly of the Hebrew 

printing and publishing business in Russia. After 
his death the monopoly was broken, and numerous 
printing establishments sprang up in various parts 
of the empire. In 1863 the present firm name, 

“ Witwe und Briider Romm,” wasadopted; and the 

house has maintained its position as the foremost 

Jewish publishing concern in Russia, if-not in the 

world. Deborah Romm, David's widow, took an 

active interest in the firm’s affairs until her death on 

Dec. 3, 1903. Three of her sons reside in New York. 

. The Russian Hebraist Mordecai (Marcus) Plungian 

was corrector in Romm's printing-office from 1869 

to 1878. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider. Hebr. Bibl. ii. 58; iii. 22; iv. 
50, 126, 153 (Benjacob’s list); Aharit Dabar, note at the end 


of the treatise Niddah of the latest edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud, Wilna, 1897. 
| P. Wi. 


da. 

RONA, JOSEPH: Hungarian sculptor; born 
at Lovas Berény Feb. 1, 1861. He was destined by 
his parents for a mercantile career, and studied at 
Kecskemét and Budapest; but he soon became à 
pupil in the studio of a sculptor, where he was 
obliged to do the most menial work, although he 


Róna 
Root 


was able to spend his nights copyiug sculptures. 
Receiving a state scholarship, Róna went to Vienna, 
where he studied for three years with Prof. Helmer; 
and in 1882 he entered the school of Zumbusch as 
royal stipendiary. In 1885 he gained the Roman 
prize at Berlin with his “St. Sebastian " and “ Olym- 
pic Victory." After working for a time in Rome 
he went to Paris, and in 1886 he settled in Bu- 
dapest. | 

Róna’s most noteworthy works are: the statue 
commemorative of the War of Independence, at 
Ofen; the busts on the Lustspieltheater, Budapest ; 
the mausoleum of Gen. Klapka; the equestrian 
statue of Prince Eugene of Savoy, in front of the 
castle of Ofen; and the statues of Louis Kossuth at 
 Miskolez, and Nikolaus Zrinyi at Budapest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lev. 

8. L. V. 

RÓNA, SAMUEL: Hungarian dermatologist; 
born at Halas Aprii 1, 1857; educated at Budapest. 
Ie was appointed assistant to Prof. Kaposi at 
Vienna in 1881, and was assistant at the Rukés Hos- 
pital, Budapest, from 1882 to 1885. In the follow- 
ing year he with several associates founded a public 
dispensary for the sick, reserving for himself the 
section for syphilitic diseases. He then traveled 
through Europe, studying at the principal clinics, and 
in 1889 was appointed lecturer and in 1893 depart- 
mental physician at the city hospital of Budapest, 
being made professor six years later. 

Rona’s principal works are: *Adat a Korpázó 
Hórglob Tanához ” (1883), on pityriasis rubra; * Der- 
matitis Exfoliativa ” (1886); “Lichen Planus? (1888) ; 
“Lichen Scrophulosorum Infantum” (1888); “A 
Prurigo Lényege és Gyógyitása" (1892), on the 
nature and cure of prurigo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 

S. L. V. 

RONSBURG, BEZALEL B. JOEL: Bohe- 
mian Talmudist and rabbi; born 1760; died Sept. 
29, 1820, in Prague, where he was day yan and head 
of the yeshibah. Zacharias Frankel was one of his 
pu piis. 

honsburg was the author of “Horah Gaber” 


(Prague, 1809), commentary on the treatise Hora- 


yot, and “ Ma'aseh Rab " (75. 1893), marginal notes on 
the Talmud, reprinted in the Prague (1830-39) edi- 
tion of the Talmud and inseverallaterones. Under 
the title *Sedeh Zofim," in the Prague (1839-46) 
edition of the Talmud, are printed Ronsburg’s notes 
to the “ Halakot” of Asher b. Jehiel; and the same 
are reprinted in Romm's Wilna edition. The fol- 
lowing works by Ronsburg remain in manuscript: 
“Pithe Niddah,” novelle, and “Sihat Hullin.” 

At the official naming of the Jews, Ronsburg (the 
name is derived from Ronsperg, a city in Bohemia, 
and is pronounced “Ronshborg”) took the name 
Daniel Bezaleel Rosenbaum, the initials "3^4 
standing for both surnames; he continued to be 
known, however, as Ronsburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kisch, in Monatssehrift, xlv. 220; Zedner, 


Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. under the erroneous spelling. 


Rendsburg; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 129, s.v. Ranschbury. 
E. C. L. G. 


ROOT: The fundamental or elementary part of 
a word. 
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So far as is known no Hebrew equivalent | * wasé'a,” “to lift up”; 
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of the term “root” was used with a philological ap- 
plication by the teachers of the Talmud. : It is true 
that they disputed about the radical meaning of 
“shahat,” dividing it into the elements * Shah” and 
“hat,” and that they even played upon the word 
“ikker” (Gen. xlix. 6; see Hul. 27a; and comp. A. 
Berliner, “ Beiträge zur Hebrüisehen Grammatik in 
Talmud,” etc., 1879, p. 81, and especially Zemah 
Rabbiner, “ Beiträge zur Hebrüischen Synonymik in 
Talmud,” 1899, pp. ix. e£ seq.) ; but a clear concep- 
tion of “‘ikkar,” the Aramaic synonym of * shores ” 
(root), as denoting the fundamental element of other 
linguistic forms, was by no meansshown. Menahem 
ben Saruk, however, spoke of *letters which bo- 
long to the fundamental form [* yesod ”],” and Hay- 
yuj had a conception of root-letters when he argued 
against Menahem's opinion that the "asl" of the 
form " wa-tofehu? (I Sam. xxviii. 24) is the letter 
5 (see M. Jastrow, Jr.'s, ed. of Hayyuj’s Arabic trea- 
tise “The Weak and Germinative Verbs in Hebrew 
.. by Hayyug,” p. 2, Leyden, 1897). 

More important is the question in what the oldest 
scholars considered the Hebrew roots to consist. 
Menahem found them in those letters of a verb 
whieh are preserved in all its modifications; but 
Hayyuj opposed to this the important theory that 
no Hebrew verb consists of less than three letters (B. 
Drachman, “ Die Stellung und Bedeutung des Je- 
huda Chajjug in der Geschichte der Hebrüischen 
Grammatik," p. 44, Breslau, 1885), and this trilit- 
eral form was ealled “root” until modern times. 

Investigation did not end here, however. For 
'arious reasons it began to be recognized that trilit- 

eralism did not represent the original 


Biliteral state of the Hebrew language. For 
Roots. example, forms were found like “ gal- 


gal” (to roll, revolve;.Jer. li. 95; 
comp. Ed. König, * Comparativ-Historisches Lehr- 
gebäude der Hebritischen Sprache,” i. 850, 379, 378), 
showing that the biliteral by was an adequate sub- 
stitute in the language for the triliteral 553. The 
same is the case with SiySt5 (c urb". Isu. ENT, 
17), which is related to biy (sce Konig, Ze. i. 500). 
Furthermore the relationship in meaning among 
many triliteral verbs could not long remain un- 
noticed. Traces of the consciousness of this rela- 
tionship possibly occur even in the Old Testament 
itself, as is shown by the fact that the name “ Noah,” 
which comes from the root pq, is explained by 
“yenahamenu,” a form of the root ong (Gen. v. 29). 
This is so remarkable that it was commented upon 
even in Bereshit Rabbah, ad loe, (A. Berliner, l.e. 
p. 82). The same consciousness lay behind the 
connection of words related in meaning, like “ya- 
dush,” “adosh,” etc. (Isa. xxviii. 28; comp. Jer. viii. 
13, xlviii. 9a; Zeph, i. 2), or *te'or" and “ ‘eryah” 
(Hab. iii. 9). That such relationship exists in the 
case of many triliteral verbs can be plainly seen in 
a comparison of the following groups of examples: 
Don and pr (Gen. xxx. 89, 41; xxxi. 10; Ps. li. 7), 
both denoting originally “to be warm”; my and 
t9 (comp. Tyi3, Isa. xxxiii. 19), “to be strong"; 
WYN (Isa. xlvi. 8), we (Jer. 1. 15), and ‘wy, or oris- 
inally *&^, “support,” as is shown by the words 
“yesh” and “tushiyyah”; Nw) and the Ethiopic 
=D% (originally D)) and 
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71D, whose fundamental meaning is “to sit” (comp... 
i" and e v1); nn. “to groan,” and nbn, “toroar”; 
qm (from which is derived “terufah,” denoting 

“healing ”) and ND. The natural conclusion from 
» comparison of such groups of roots is that their 
logical relationship rests upon the two consonants 
which are common to all. 

But verbs in which no weak letter occurs also 
show that two of their consonants are fundamen- 
tal ones; and a proof of this is the variable posi- 
tion of the third consonant, as is seen from a com- 
parison of 44 (Arabic, “jazar "cand. ma (Arabic, 

“jaraz”), whose radical meaning is “to cut.” The 
Arabic “katt” = “cut” and the Assyrian “kķițți” 
find their common elements in tp (Ezek. xvi. 4%) 
— “section, small quantity,” in the accusative, “for 
a small thing." pp is found also in App = "cut 
onm. root out," in ADP = “pluck off,” in Sop 

“cut down, kill,” and in OP; in which last the 
meaning “cut off, shortened” has been developed 
into the conception “small.” These proofs have 
been developed by Hebrew grammarians with vary- 
ing degrees of distinctness, Gesenius having ex- 
pressed them with exceptional clearness in his 
* Lehrgebüude," 1817, pp. 188-185. 

The linguistic forms, then, which, as the first ex- 
pressions of conceptions, contain the rudiments of 
the more developed forms, are called “roots”; and 
itis not too great an assumption to say that such 
roots form the basis of all real words in the Hebrew 
language. One can neither speak with Friedrich 
Delitzsch of triliteral roots in the Semitic languages, 
nor doubt with Kautzsch (^ Grammatik," 27th ed., 
1902, § 30g) that all Hebrew verbs can be traced 
back to the biliteral form, t.e., roots. 

That biliteral verbs, how ever, were ever really 
in use is not probable, assuredly not certain. The 
above-mentioned fact that 63, for example, was re- 

duplicated to form 6365) does not prove 
Triliteral that the biliteral 53 was ever actually 
Roots. in use, as Philippi believed (“ Morgen- 
liindische Forschungen," etc., p. 96). 
The two consonants 3j and b were, it is true, sufli- 
cient to express the idea of “to roll” when they 
formed part of a certain combination; but it does 
not follow that they expressed such an idea when 
they stood alone. Moreover, it is found that all 
the verbal and nominal forms of the Hebrew lan- 
guage are built up on a triliteral foundation. This 
triliteral basis is shown, for example, even in such 
formsas 33D ( = “they surrounded ”) ; forif the 43 of 
this form were not doubled in pronunciation the 
preceding “a” would have been lengthened. Fur- 
thermore, nouns like 3N (“father”) show in their in- 
flection, as in the status constructus 94s, that they 
correspond to a triliteral verb. That the expression 
of verbal concepts by three consonants was a very 
old characteristic of Semitic languages has been re- 
cently affirmed by the Egyptologist. Erman in the 
following words: “Triliteralism was already well 
developed when the Egyptian separated from the 
Semitic languages ” (“Sitzungsberichte der Berliner 
Academie,” 1900, pp. 328, 350). 

The triliteral embodiment of a verbal concept is 

called “stem” or, more exactly, “basal stem,” to 


distinguish it from other verb-stems (as 


of a liquid consonant (OD 5°, Ps. lxxx. 14; 


“niph- 
‘al,” ete.) which are built upon it. Moreover, 
David Kimhi at the beginning of his “ Miklol” 
designated the three consonants of the verbal stem 
“kal” as “the fundamental letters.” 

The third consonant, which lengthens the bilit- 
eral form into the basal stem, may best be called 
* root-determinative," in imitation of a term used in 
Indo-Germanie grammar. It may be either a repe- 
tition of the second consonant (e.g., in 33D), or one 
of the sounds articulated in an adjoining part of the 
vocal cavity (eg., in “nahan” and “lakah”), or a 
sound which is half vowel and half consonant (e.j., 
in SUA 2305: Dp; 53 == b3), oran unstable spiritus 
lenis (e.g., in NY), OY, finally, a sound which is 
weak only i in comparison with the other two conso- 
nants, as is seen in the above- mentioned verbs Vp, 
yp, ete. As to the position.of the root-determina- 
tive, it may stand in the first, second, or third place, 
as the examples already given show. Nevertheless 
its position is not wholly independent of certain. 
laws. The first or second consonant of the stem 
may not be a repetition of one of the two root 
sounds. Exceptions, as in "NU? (Ezek. xxxix. 
2), etc., are secondary formations; the form cited, 
for example, has come from NWNY (all the examples. 
may be found in König, l.e. ii. 408). Identity of 
the first and third consonants of the stem, however, 
has not been so carefully avoided (comp. 133, wow; 
Konig, U.c.), because this indirect recurrence of the 
same sound was less difficult for the articulatory 
organs. Moreover, the three stem consonants show 
an interesting mutual relation in respect to quality. 
When, for example, ODD, nnd, and 3 are consid- 
ered it is seen that the three sounds in each stem 
agree in degree of strength: all three are either em- 
phatic, surd, or sonant. ~All sounds which can stand 
together in the root-stem of a Semitic verb are called 
compatible. 

Quadriliteral stems originate in the following. 
ways: (a) The ordinary doubling of the middle con- 

sonant to express a greater degree of in- 
Quadrilit- tensity in the action in question (comp. 
eral Roots. “kittel,” etc.) is often replaced by the 
insertion of a vowel (comp. 331D) or 
530515. 
I Chron. xv. 27; etc.). (b) For a similar purpose the 
following consonants of the stem may be repeated: 
the third (comp. Bep; wy), the first and third (5351, 
Wp, etc), the second and third (DNs = “ descend- 
ants,” derived from NY"; ctc.), or the first after the 
second (mt, etc.; see the list of rarer intensive 
stems in König, l.c. i. 688; ii. 919, 899 et seq.). (c) 
Other quadriliter al stems, to express the cause of an 
action, were formed by prefixing one of the follow- 
ing four related sounds: n non, Hos. xi. 8); 
D (oy, Lev. xi. 92); the spiritus asper (Sppn, 
etc.); or the spiritus lenis (D'DWN, Jer. xxv. 8; 
comp. König, Le. ii. 880, 401 e£ seg.). (d) Quadri- 
literal stems formed by prefixing a 3 or n (comp. 
Sips and Onn) have a reflexive meaning, the J 
probably being connected with the “n” of ' "anoki," 
etc., thus expressing the reflex effect of the action 
on the subject. The same object was gained in other 
forms by prefixing n, which recalls the n of ANN, 


Roquemartine 
ose 


ete. (König, Ze. ii. 383). It is, moreover, an interest- 


ing fact that the Semitic languages vary in regard 
to the number of their pluriliterals and that the 


formation of such stems hasincreased in the younger 
The old Hebrew shows 
comparatively few pluriliterals, while the post- 


branches of the family. 


Biblical Hebrew presents a large number of newly 
created examples (Hillel, “Die Nominalbildung in 
der Mischna-Sprache," 1891, p. 36). 
à considerable number; but modern Syriac far sur- 


passes it in this regard (Nóldeke, * Grammatik der 


Neusyrischen Sprache,” pp. 100 e£ seg., 256 et seg.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedrich Philippi, Der Grundstamm des 
Starken Verbums im Semitischen und Sein Verhültniss zur 
Wurzel, in Morgenlündische Forschungen, 1875, pp. 69-106 ; 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Studien über Indogermanisch-Semi- 
tische Wurzelverwandtschaft, 1878; J. Barth, Die Nomi- 
nalbildung in den Senitischen Sprachen, 1891, pp. 1 et. seq. 
Other references and arguments may be found in E. Konig, 

.Comparativ-Historisches Lehrgebüude der Hebrüischen 
Sprache, 1895, ii. 869-374, 463. A 
T. EB. K. 
ROQUEMARTINE, DAVID: French schol- 
ar; a native of Roquemartine; flourished in the 
fourteenth ceutury. He was the author of *Zekut 

Adam,” giving an allegorical interpretation of the 

Biblical narrative of the sin of Adam, which, accord- 

ing to the author, is not to be understood literally. 

A part of this work, which is still extant in manu- 

script (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 

2232, 2c, Günzburg collection), was published in 

“Yen Lebanon” (Paris, 1866) by Jehiel Brill, with 

notes by Senior Sachs, who shows that the * Zekut 

Adam" was used by Isaac Abravanel in his com- 

mentary. Roquemartine was the author of two 

other works which also are extant in manuscript: 

(1) à commentary on Isa. liii., and (2) a commentary 

on Hag. ii. (Neubauer, l.e. No. 23392, 2a, by. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Ha-Lebanon, i., No. 9; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 635; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 257. 

E. C. I. Bn. 


ROSALES, JACOB HEBRZEUS (IMMAN- 
UEL BOCARRO FRANCES Y ROSALES): 
Physician, mathematician, astrologer, and poet; 
born in 1588 or, according to some, in 1598, at Lis- 
bon; died either at Florence or at Leghorn in 1662 
or 1668; son of the Marano physician Fernando Bo- 
carro. On completing his medical and mathemat- 
ical studies at the University of Montpellier, he re- 
turned to his native country, where he soon acquired 
a reputation asa physician, among his patients being 
the Duke of Braganca and the Archbishop of 
Braga. In 1625 he went to Rome, where he devoted 
himself to mathematics and astrology, and entered 
into friendly relations with Galileo Galilei, who en- 
couraged the “learned astrologer,” as he styled Ro- 
sales, to undertake a work on astrology. Rosales 
then lived for some time at Amsterdam, where he 
openly avowed Judaism, taking the name of Jacob. 
Some time before 1632 he went to Hamburg. In 
July, 1647, he was appointed * Comes Palatinus? by 
Emperor Ferdinand III. “He then returned to Am- 
sterdam, and subsequently went to Italy, where he 
died. 

Rosales published the following works: * Tratado 
das Cometas Que Aparecerio em Novembro pas. de 
1618” (Lisbon, 1619); “Status Astrologicus sive 
Anacephaleosis da Monarchia Lusitana,” a Portu- 
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guese poem in 181 (183) octaves, dedicated to King 
Philip HI. of Spain and other princes (ib. 1624; 9d 
ed., with Latin translation, Hamburg, 1644); “Luz 
Pequena Lunar: Explicação de Primeiro Anacepha- 
leeosis, Impr. em Lisboa 1624” (Romo, 1626); * Pocu- 
lum Pocticum,” in praise of his friend Zacuto, printed 
in the latter’s “De Medicorum Principum Historia” 
(Amsterdam, 1629 e£ seg.); “Brindis Nupcial é Eg- 
loga Panegyrica Representada dos Senhores Isach 
c Sara Abas” (Hamburg, 1682); * Regnum Astrorum 
Reformatum” (ib. 1644); on astronomy; “Foetus 
Astrologici Libri Tres” (ib. 1644), Latin poem in 
170 hexameters, appended to the *Status Astrolo- 
gicus”; “Armatura Medica, sive Modus Addis- 
cendi Medicinam," in vol. ii. of Zacuto's collected 
works (Lyons, 1644). Rosales wrote also *Ezoc 
Noyzixov sive Carmen Intellectuale,” in Latin in 
nine sections, and “Panegyricus in Laudem Ex- 
imii ,.. Viri Menasseh ben Israel" (Amsterdam, 
1639), in honor of Manasseh b. Israel's “De Termino 
Vite”; and an ode and epigram (Hamburg, 1633) 
in Portuguese in praise of Moses Abudiente's 
grammar. A work by Rosales entitled * Verdadera 
Composicion del Mundo Mathematico e Philoso- 
phico" is said to be extant in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 528, 878; iv. 872, 947; 
Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, i. 691, iii. 196; Fel- 
genhauer, Bonun Nuncium, p. 91; Manasseh b. Israel, ed. 
Wolf, p. Ixxx.; De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. pp. 279 
cL seq.; Carmoly. Les Médecins Juifs, p. 177; R. Landau, 
Gesch. der Jüdischen Aertzte, p. 118, Berlin, 1895; Kayserling, 
Sephardim, pp. 209 et seq. (where Rosales is in some refer- 
ences confounded with Immanuel Frances, as also in Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 160); idem, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 299 et seq.; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jid. pp. 95 et seq.; R. 
Fiukenstein, Dichter und Aerzte, p. S8, Berlin, 1864. 

J. M. K. 

ROSANES: Family, originally from Rosas, a 
Spanish seaport. Members of it emigrated to Por- 
tugal at the end of the fifteenth century, and others 
settled later in Turkey, Austria, and Russia. It 
may be that “Rosales,” the name of a family of 
which Immanuel Frances y Rosales (see RosaLEs, 
JACOB) was a member, is merely a corruption of * Ro- 
sanes." The family has produced prominent rabbis; 
and the best-known members are the following: 

Abraham Rosanes I. (called also Abraham 
the Elder): Turkish Talmudist; lived at Constan- 
tinople in the seventeenth century. He had a liter- 
ary controversy with Moses b. Nissim Benveniste; 
and some of his responsa are to be found in Samuel 
Primo's * Kehunnat ‘Olam.” <Acording to Azulai, 
he wrote strictures on Abraham Piecco's *Giddule 
Terumah.” 

Abraham Rosanes II.: Chief rabbi of Con- 
stantinopie about the middle of the cighteenth cen- 
tury; died at Jerusalem at an advanced age. A re- 
sponsum of his is to be found in Isaac Rapoport's 
" Batte Kehunnah” (i.), and he wrote also prefaces 
to several rabbinical works. 

Abraham Abele ben Zebi Hirsch Rosanes: 
Preacher of Minsk, Russia; died there Doc. 93, 1827. 
He was a preacher of great oratorical talent, and was 
the author of “ Zikron Abraham,” a commentary on 
the Pesah Haggadah (published with the text, 
Wilna, 1859), and of * Mahazeh Abraham ” (db. 1862), 
a work on ethics. According to the preface to the 
former work, Abraham Abele left five other works. 
None'of these has been published. 
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Abraham ben Israel Rosanes:  Dulgarian 
scholar; born at Rustchuk 1883; died there 1879. 
In 1867 ho made a voyage to Palestine; and his ac- 
count of that country, written in Judazo-Spanish, 
was translated into Hebrew by Menahem Farhi and 
published in * Ha-Maggid " (xi., No. 98-xii., No. 84) 
under the title “Mas‘ot ha-Abbir." Rosanes was 
the founder of a Jewish school in his native place, 
which he endowed with a valuable library. 

Judah Rosanes: Rabbiof Constantinople; died 
there at an advanced age April 18, 1727; son-in-law 
of Abraham Rosanes I. His teachers in Talmud 
and rabbinics were Samuel ha-Levi and Joseph di 
Trani. On account of his knowledge of Arabic and 
Turkish he was appointed by the government, chief 
rabbi (“hakam bashi”) of the Ottoman em pire. 

Judah took a very active part in condemning and 
denouncing the Shabbethaians; and he was one of 
the signers of an appeal to the German communi- 
ties to oppose the movement (comp. Jacob Emden, 
«orat ha-Kena'ot," Lemberg, 1870). He wrote: 
(1) “Parashat Derakim” (Constantinople, 1721), & 
work containing twenty-six homiletic treatises on 
various subjects. It is followed by a pamphlet en- 
titled (2) “Derek Mizwoteka," a treatise on the 618 
commandments, based on the treatises on the same 
subject by Maimonides and others. (3) “Mishneh 
la-Melek ” (2b. 1731), glosses and comments on Mai- 
monides’ “Yad ha-Hazakah"; later it was printed 
together with the “Yad” (Jessuitz, 1139-40). Sev- 
eral works bear approbations (“haskamot ”) by 
Judah Rosanes, among others Joseph Almosuino's 
“Edut bi-Yehosef." 

Zebi Hirsch Rosanes ben Issachar Berush : 
Galician rabbi; born in 1783; died at Lemberg Nov. 
9, 1804; grandson of Jacob Joshua, author of * Pene 
Yehoshua*." Zebi Hirsch was first rabbi at Bol- 
chow, asmall town near Lemberg; and in 1787 he 
was appointed chief rabbi of the latter place, where 
his wife, Judith, managed a printing establishment. 
IIo wrote “ Tesha‘ Shittot ” (Lemberg, 1800), novell 
and dissertations on nine Talmudic subjects, to- 
gether with some novella by his father. Some of 
his own novelle are to be found also in the marginal 
notes to the Talmud entitled *Pilpula Harifta.” 
He gave approbations for a great number of rabbin- 
ical works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i., s.y. Abraham 
Rosanes and Judah Rosanes; Buber, Anshe Shem, p.198; 
Eisenstadt, Rabbane Minsk, p. 26, Wilna, 1899 ; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Yisrael, pp. 03, 291, 420; Fürst, Bill. Jud. iii. 167-168. 

S. M. SEL. 

ROSANES, JACOB: German mathematician; 
born Aug. 16, 1842, at Brody, Galicia. He received 
a common-school education in his native town and 
became a clerk in a mercantile house in Bresiau, 
whither he had removed in 1858. Preparing him- 
self for the university, he commenced the study of 
chemistry in 1860, and mathematics and physics in 
1862. After receiving his Ph.D. degree from Bres- 
lau University in 1865, he continued his studies 
jn Berlin, and returned to Breslau, where he became 
privat-docent in mathematics in 1870, assistant pro- 
fessor in 1873, and professor in 1876. In 1897 he 
received the title * Geheime Regierungsrat," and in 
1903 was elected "rector magnificus? of his alma 
mater. 


Among Rosanes’ many essays may be mentioned: 
“Das einem Kegelschnitt Umschriebene und einem 
Andern Eingeschriebene Poly gon,” in Crelle's “ Jour- 
nal für die Reine und Angewandte Mathematik " 
(Berlin), lxiv. ; * Dreiecke in Perspectiver Lage,” in 
* Mathematische Annalen," ii.; “System von Ke- 
gelschnitten,” íb. vi.; “Ein Princip der Zuordnung 
Algebrüischer Formen,” in Crelle's* Journal,” Ixx vi. ; 
*Linearabhüngige Punktsysteme,” 25. lxxxviii; 
* Abhüngige Punktsysteme und Reciproke Ver- 
wandtschaften Zweier Ebenen," ib. xcv. He is, be- 
sides, the author of * Die Neuesten Untersuchungen 
in Betreff Unserer Anschauungen vom Raume,” 
Breslau, 1871. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Poggendorff, Biographisch-Literarisches 

Handworterbuch, iii. 2, Leipsic, 1898. 

S. B. TE 

ROSE: This flower is not mentioned in the Dible, 
and the earliest reference to it occurs in Ecclus. 
(Sirach) xxiv. 14. It is mentioned in the Mishnah 
and the later Apocrypha, while in the Targum and 
with many subsequent exegetes it takes the place of 
the Liny in Canticles. The rose is apparently men- 
tioned also in Ecclus. (Sirach) xxxix. 18 and J. 8, 
although the presumptive Hebrew read probably 
wiy (lily) in both passages. In Wisdom ii. 8, on 
the other hand, there is an unmistakable allusion to 
roses; and in III Macc. vii. 17 the Egyptian city of 
Ptolemais is described as *rose-bearing," while the 
phrase * red as the rose " occurs in Enoch; ]xxxii. 16; 
cvi 2, 10; and the Christian passage Il Esd. ii. 19 
mentions the rose and the lily together. 

The rose grows wild in Palestine and Syria, its 
principal varieties being Kosa phæenicia, Boiss. ; Rosa 
canina, Linn. (throughout the mountains), and its 
variety Rosa collina, Boiss. ; Rosa glutinosa, 8. and 
Sm., Rosa dumetorum, Thuill., Rosa Thureti, Burnat 
and Gremli (these in Lebanon and the last-named 
also in Hermon); Rosa lutea, Mill. (Amanus); Rosa 
dumetorum, var. Schergiana, Boiss. (Antilebanon); 
and Rosa arabica, Crep. (Sinai); while the chief culti- 
vated variety is Rosa sulphurea, Ait. (Post, “ Flora 
of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” p. 808; DBornmüller, 
“Zur Kenntnis der Flora von Syrien und Palästina,” 
1898, p. 46). | 

According to an old mishnaic tradition, there was 
at Jerusalem, where no other garden is said to have 
been allowed, a rose-bed dating from the time of the 
ancient prophets (Maas. ii. 5; Neg. vi. 625, 15; B. 
K. 82b), but it is significant that the rose is not men- 
tioned among .the perfumes which were imported 
from India ata very early time. The rose, like the 
myrtle, however, formed part of the bridegroom's 
garland (Yer. Sotah xv. 922, 5). The Mishnah con- 
tains, furthermore, halakic regulations concerning 
the rose (Sheb. vii. 6; Yer. 87b) and the oil which 
was extracted from the preserved flower (Sheb. vii. 
7) The oil was used by the upper classes instead 
of common oil (Shab. xiv. 4), and was no rarity at 
Sura (Shab. 111b) It is mentioned in a haggadah, 
which says that as asses’ fat in oil of roses receives 
perfume but loses it again, so Hagar and Ishmael 
became renegades after they left the presence of 
Abraham (*Agadat Bereshit," ed. Buber, p. 74). 
The Talmudic “mishhah kebishah” consisted, ac- 
cording to a geonic tradition, of roses and violets 
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preserved in sesame-oil; and a number of other cos- 
metic and medicinal preparations and confections of 
roses are mentioned, including rose- water, the favor- 
ite perfume of the East, and comfits of roses and 
honey or sugar. 

There was no special eulogy for the rose; and it 
became a moot question whether it should be con- 
sidered a perfumed wood or a perfumed fruit. Hai 
Gaon, Maimonides, and others inclined to the for- 
mer view, while many of the casuists held the 
latter. 

In post-Biblical Hebrew poetry and in the Hagga- 


dah the rose is scarcely mentioned, although there is' 


a haggadic reminiscence in the Syriac statement that 
roses had no thorns before the fall of man (* Book 
of the Bee,” xviii. S. Proverbs men- 
In tioning this flower also are compara- 
Rabbinieal tively rare; but it is said that * youth 
Literature. is à garland of roses, but age a crown 
of thorns” (Dukes, * Rabbinische Blu- 
menlese," No. 3283), while an erroneous variant of 
a well-known apothegm declares that * Poverty 
becomes Israel as a red rose does a white horse? 
(Hag. 9b). Ina figurative sense *rose" is used in 
the Talmud of the membrane of the lungs or their 
medial lobes. 

Medicinal powers were long ascribed to this 
flower. Maimonides frequently used rose-water and 
other rose preparations in his dietetics; and similar 
use of the rose was made by Meir Aldabi and Men- 
ahem ibn Zerah in the fourteenth century. Tobias 
Cohen includes in his pharmacopeia (148c, 153b) 
red, white, and yellow roses, and the dog-rose. 

Symbolically the rose is associated with paradise; 
for the dawn is the reflection of the roses of heaven, 
as the sunset glow reflects the flames of hell (B. 
B. 84a). Eight hundred of these flowers adorn the 
tent of each pious man in heaven (*Gan 'Eden," 
p. 25, in * D. H.” v. 42). A Persian satrap to whom 
Raba brought a gift sat up to his neck in roses (or, 
according to Rashi, in a bath of rose-water), attended 
by odalisks, and asked, “Have ye aught like this 
in paradise?" (fAb. Zarah 65a). According to a 
medieval legend, finally, R. Lów, a famous cabalist 
of Prague and a favorite of the emperor Rudolph 
II., died of the perfume of a rose, which form Death 
had assumed, since he could not gain access to the 
sage in any other way. 

The “rose of Jericho" is nota rose, but the crucifer 
Anastatica  Hierochuntina, Linn., or the composite 
Odontospermum pygmeum (DC.), Benth. and Hook. 
(Asteriscus pygmaus, Coss. and Dur). 

J. I. Lo. 


ROSÉ, ARNOLD JOSEF: Rumanian violin- 
ist; born at Jassy Oct. 24, 1863. He began his 
musical studies at the age of seven, and at ten en- 
tered the first class in violin at the Vienna Conserva- 
torium, receiving instruction from Karl Heissler, In 
1881 he made his first appearance, at a concert of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Society, in Goldmark's vio- 
lin concerto, and shortly thereafter received an en- 
gagement as solo violinist and leader of the orches- 
tra at the Hoftheater. In the following year he 
founded the now famous Rosé Quartet, which has 
played in nearly every important city of Austria 
and Germany. In 1888 Rosé made successful tours 
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through Rumania and Germany, and in the same 
year was appointed concert-master at the Bayreuth. 
festivals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Ehrlich, Celebrated Violinists, pp. 180, 181; 
Riemann, Musik-Le: vikon. 
S. J. So. 


ROSEBERY, HANNAH, COUNTESS OF: 
English social leader and philanthropist; born in 
London July 27, 1851; died at Dalmeny Park, Scot- 
land, Nov. 19, 1890; only daughter and heiress of 
Baron Meyer de Rothschild. Like her mother, 
Baroness Juliana de Rothschild, she was very active 
in philanthropic undertakings. In 1878 she married 
the Earl of Rosebery, but, notwithstanding this 
union, remained a Jewess, was a member of the 
Central Synagogue, London, and took a deep inter- 
estin the concerns of the community. She made 
Lansdowne House the focus of social Liberalism, 
and was an important element in the organization 
of the Liberal party. 

Lady Rosebery was especially attached to the In- 
stitution for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and also associated herself with the move- 
ment for promoting a better system of nursing. 
She was appointed by the queen president for Scot- 
land of the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for 
Nurses, and was also resident of the Scottish Home 
Industries Association. She took much interest in 
the condition of working girls and founded the 
Club for Jewish Working Girls in Whitechapel. 
She left two sons and two daughters; she was 
buried in the Willesden Jewish Cemetery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Nov. 21 and 28, 1890; London 
newspapers of Nov. 20, 1890. 
J. -. G. L. 


ROSELLO (RUSCELLI),MORDECAI RA- 
PHAEL BEN JACOB: Scholar and liturgical 
poet of the first half of the sixteenth century ; born 
in Darcelona, where his family occupied a promi- 
nent position. In the course of his travels he reached. 
Naples, and when in 1541 the Jews were expelled 
from that city, he went to Avignon. He subse- 
quently stayed for some years in Rome, where in 
1549 he finished a work, still extant in manuscript, 
entitled “Sha‘are Hayyim,” treating of the Ten 
Sefirot. In 1550 he was at Ferrara. He wrote an 
elegy (*kinah") on the martyrdom of the priest 
Eleazar in the days of the Maccabees; the elegy has. . 
been included in the ritual of Carpentras. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in. 


Rom, ii. 102; Zunz, Nachtrag zur Literaturgesch. p. 49. 
S. J. Z. L. 


ROSEN, JOSEPH B. ISAAC: Ab bet din and, 
subsequently, rabbi in Russia; born in the first 
half of the nineteenth century at Horodok, near 
Pinsk ; died Jan. 12, 1885 (Tebet 25). His father des- 
tined him for a commercial carcer, but the youth 
preferred to study, and, although obliged to pursue 
his researches by himself, he made such rapid prog- 
ress that at an early age he was appointed ab bet din 
in his native city. This office he continued to fill 
down to 1864. He was acting rabbi at Telz from 
1864 to 1873, when he was called to the rabbinate 
of Slonim, where he remained till his death. He 
published two large works, “‘Edut bi-Yehosef," 
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novelle on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah (Wilna), 
and “Porat Yosef,” sermons for the Sabbath (2.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Asif, 1885, ii. 761; Walden, Shem ha-Ge- 
dolim he-Hadash, ii. 58a. 
E. C. Be 
ROSEN, MATHIAS: Polish banker and mem- 
ber of the council of state; born at Warsaw 1804; 
died there 1865. In 1846 he succeeded to his father's 
banking business. On account of his eminent serv- 
ices to the community, he was elected in 1562 mem- 
ber of the council of state of Warsaw, and was 
entrusted in the following year by Grand Duke Con- 
stantine with a commission to study the moral, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural conditions of the Alsatian 
Jews. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, xiii. 
29, Warsaw, 1902: Arch. Isr. 1863, p. 87; The Israelite, 1863, 


ix., No. 88. 
H. R. A. S. W. 


ROSENAU, MILTON JOSEPH: American 
physician; born at Philadelphia Jan. 1, 1869; edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania (M. D. 1889). 
For more than a year he acted as intern at Blockley 
Hospital, and then entered the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice. In 1892 he attended courses at Berlin and Vi- 
enna, and in 1898 was made, on account of a cholera 
epidemie in Europe, sanitary attaché to the United 
States consulates at Hamburg and Antwerp. Re- 
turning to the United States, he served as quarantine 
oflicer at the port of San Francisco from 1895 to 
1898, and in 1899 established upon original lines 
quarantine regulations for the island of Cuba. In 
1900 he wasappointed director of the liygienic labo- 
ratory of the Marine Hospital Service at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in which capacity he is still (1905) serv- 
ing. In 1900 he was a delegate to the Thirteenth 
International Congress of Medicine and Surgery at 
Paris, and in the same year he attended courses 
in that city and in Vienna. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed sanitary expert to the Second Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress, held in the City of Mexico; and in 
the same year he became professor of bacteriology at 
he Washington Postgraduate Medical School. 

Rosenau has written, among other works, the fol- 
lowing: “Formalin Disinfection of Baggage With- 
out Apparatus,” Washington, D. C., 1900; “ Vitabil- 
ity of the Bacillus Pestis," ib. 1901; “Course in 
Pathology and Bacteriology,” 7. 1902; “ Disinfec- 
tions and Disinfectants,” Philadelphia, 1908; (with 
E. Francis) “ Experimental Studies in Yellow Fever 
and Malaria,” Washington, 1904. 

A, F. T. H. 


ROSENAU, WILLIAM: American rabbi; 
þorn at Wollstein, Germany, May 80, 1865. Heat- 
tended successively the gymnasium of Hirschberg 
(Silesia), the public schools of Philadelphia, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (B.A. 1888), Hebrew Union 
College (rabbinical diploma, 1889), and Johns Hop- 
kins University (Ph.D. 1900). Rosenau was rabbi 
of Temple Isracl, Omaha, Neb., from 1889 to 1892, 
when he became rabbi of Congregation Oheb Sha- 
lom, Baltimore, Md. In 1896 and 1897 he was sec- 
ond vice-president of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis; and since 1908 he has been corre- 
sponding secretary of that body. Rosenau has been 
attached to the faculty of Johns Hopkins University 


as instructor in rabbinica (1898-1903); as fellow in 
the department of Semitics (1900-8), and (since 1903) 
as associate in rabbinica. From 1900 to 1908 he was 
a member of the Baltimore board of education. 

Rosenau has contributed to the American Jewish 
press, and was for four years associate editor of 
“The Jewish Comment.” Heistheauthorof: * Sem- 
itic Studies in Colleges” (1896); “Hebraisms in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible" (1903); and “ Jew- 
ish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs” (Balti- 
more, 1903). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1901. 


A. I. G. D. 


ROSENBACH, HYMAN POLLOCK: Amer- 
ican journalist; born at Philadelphia Sept. 16, 1858; 
died there March 4, 1892. He was connected with 
the “Public Ledger” and other papers. In 1883 he 
published a work entitled “The Jews of Philadel- 
phia Prior to 1800," one of the earliest contributions 
to American Jewish history (H. S. Morais, “The 
Jews of Philadelphia,” pp. 342-348). A. 


ROSENBACH, OTTOMAR ERNST FE- 
LIX: German physician; born Jan. 4, 1851, at 
Krappitz, Silesia, where his father, Samuel Rosen- 
bach, practised medicine. Hereceived his education 
at the universities of Berlin and Breslau (M. D. 1874). 
His studies were interrupted by the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, in which he took an active part as a vol- 
unteer. From 1874 to 1877 he was assistant at the 
medical hospital and dispensary of the University of 
Jena; in 1878 he was appointed assistant at the Al- 
lerheiligen-Hospital at Breslau, and became privat- 
docent at the university of that city; in 1887 he be- 
came chief of the medical department of the hospital, 
which position he resigned in 1893; and in 1888 he 
was appointed assistant professor. In 1896 he re- 
signed his professorship and removed to Berlin, 
where he has since practised. 

Rosenbach has written many essays for the med- 
ical journals, and is one of the collaborators on 
Eulenburg's *Realencyclopüdie der Gesammten 
Heilkunde" (all three editions) and on Nothnagel's 
* Spezielle Pathologie und Therapie." Of his works 
may be mentioned: “Studien über den Nervus 
Vagus,” Berlin, 1877; “Grundlagen, Aufgaben und 
Grenzen der Therapie,” Vienna, 1891; “Die Ent- 
stehung und Hygienische Behandlung der Bleich- 
sucht," Leipsic, 1893; “Die Grundlagen der Lehre 
vom Kreislauf,” Vienna, 1894; “Die Seekrankheit 
als Typus der Kinetosen,” db. 1896; “Die Krank- 
heiten des Herzens und Ihre Behandlung,” Berlin 
and Leipsic, 1897; “Grundriss der Pathologie und 
Therapie der Herzkrankheiten,” Berlin, 1899; and 
“Arzt Contra Bacteriologe,” Vienna, 1902 (trans- 
lated into English by Achille Rose, New York, 
1904). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. F. T. H. 

ROSENBACHER, ARNOLD: Austrian law- 
yer and communal worker; born in Prague April 4, 
1840; educated at the gymnasium and the university 
of his native city (LL. D., July, 1868). While at the 
university he continued his study of the Bible and 
rabbinical literature. Since 1873 he has been active 
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in the administration of the Jewish community of 
Prague, being made a trustee in that year, vice-pres- 
ident in 1885, and president in 1887. In 1897 he was 
made president of the Union of Bohemian Jewish 
Congregations, and in 1898 vice-president of the 
Union of Austrian Jews. In 1861 he began a contest 


for the degree of doctor of canon Jaw, which then 
was denied to Jews in Austria. While not success- 
ful in his own case, his eiforts led to the removal of 


the restrictions in 1870. In 1863 he entered the law 

department of the treasury as * Finanz-Procuratur," 

being the first Jew in Austria to hold a position in that 

department. He resigned in 1869 to devote himself 

io the practise of the law, in which he is still (1905) 

engaged. Rosenbacher is likewise a Hebrew scholar. 
S. D. 


ROSENBAUM, DANIEL BEZALEL. 
Ronspure, BEZALEL B. JOEL. 

ROSENBERG, ABRAHAM HAYYIM: Rus- 
sian-American writer; born at Pinsk, Russia, Oct. 
17, 1838; a descendant of the Jaffe family. Educated 
at home and at the rabbinical seminary of Jitomir, 
Russia, he became in 1872 chief rabbi of the district 
of Pinsk, and was called in 1888 to fill a similar 
position in the district of Nikolaief. At the same 
time he taught Jewish history and religion to the 
Jewish pupils at the gymnasium of Nikolaief. In 
1891 he emigrated to the United States and settled 
in the city of New York. 

Rosenberg is the author of: “Ge Hizzayon," in 
* Ha-Meliz," 1867-68, and the translator of *'Tri- 
denski Evrei," a novel by O. Derry which appeared 
in the * Evreiskiva Zapiski,” 1881; “Hatan Damim,” 
in * Ha-‘Tbri,” New York, 1892, a novel of Russian 
Jewish life; and a cyclopedia of the Bible, of which 
two volumes have appeared under the title * Ozar 
ha-Shemot.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hakme Yisrael be-Amerika, 1908; American 

Jewish Year Book, 5665. 

A. F. T. H. 

ROSENBERG, ALBERT: German physician; 
born Sept. 17, 1856, at Schloppe, West Prussia; 
educated at the University of Berlin (M.D. 1880). 
Of his essays may be mentioned: * Die Behand- 
lung der IXehlkopftuberkulose"; “Die Intuba- 
tion des Kehlkopfes”; “Ueber Verengerungen des 
Kehlkopfes und der Luftréhre ”; * Die Gesch wülste 
des Zungengrundes”; “Ueber Mandelsteine ”; * Der 
Wert der X Strahlen für die Laryngologie”; and 
“Ueber Nasenbluten." He has summed up most 
of the results of his practise in his manual * Die 
Krankheiten der Mundhóhle, des Rachens, und des 
Kehlkopfes," Berlin, 1893 (2d ed., 1899). S. 


ROSENBERG, JULIUS: Hungarian deputy; 
born at Kis-Czell Sept. 12, 1856; educated at Stein- 
amanger and Raab, later studying law at Buda- 
pest (LL.D. 1877), where he was admitted to the bar 
in 1880. Recognized, even before his graduation, 
as an authority on maritime law, he was elected 
a member of the board of directors of the Adria 
Steamship Company, contributing much in this posi- 
tion to the industrial development of the country. 
In 1892 he was returned by the district of Német- 
Ujvar to the Hungarian Parliament, where, both asa 
member and as secretary of the committee on polit- 


See 


ical economy, he took an active part in framing the 
laws which were drafted by that committee, besides 
reporting on commercial treaties with foreign na- 
tions. 

Rosenberg fought a .duel with Count Stephan 
Batthyanyi in 1885 and killed his opponent. His 
wife isa daughter of Consul Don Teixeira de Mattos. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Orszdggyittlési Almanach, 1897. 
S. L. V. 


ROSENBERG, MORITZ. Sce Rorr, Morrrz. 


ROSENBLATT, JOSEF MICHEL: Austrian 
barrister; born March 20, 1853, at Cracow, Galicia, 
in which city he reccived his education, graduating 
from the university in 1876. After having passed 
his state examination in 1880, he settled in his native 
city as a counselor at law. In 1877 he became lec- 
turer in jurisprudence at the university; in 1884, 
assistant professor of that subject; and in 1893, 
professor. Ie is also a member of the board of ex- 
aminers in jurisprudence. 

Itosenblatt has taken an active part in Jewish af- 
fairs, having becn president of the Cracow commu- 
nity and of the Austrian branch of the Alliance Israél- 
ite Universelle, and a member of the Baron Hirsch 
Fund for Galicia. He is also an alderman of the 
city of Cracow. 

He is the author of: “O Udziale w Przestepst wie," 
Warsaw, 1874; “Ueber Strafenconcurrenz,” Tesch- 
en, 1877; “ Ueber Hexenprocesse in Polen,” Warsaw, 
1882; “ WykJad Procesu Karnego,” Cracow, 1888, 
a handbook of procedure in criminal cases; and 
“Ueber die Revision im Strafprocesse,” Cracow, 
1908. 

$8. F. T. H. 


ROSENBLATT, MORDECAI BEN MEN- 
AHEM (known also as Der Butener Zaddik): 
Russian rabbi; born at Autopoli, government of 
Grodno, on the 3d of Iyyar, 1887. After having stud- 
ied under Isaac Hirsch, rabbi of Semyatich, he mar- 
ried, at the age of fourteen, a girl from his native 
town. In 1856 Rosenblatt went to Pinsk, where he 
studied rabbinics, and four years Jater he returned 
to his native town. There he was appointed assist- 
ant to Phinehas Michael, and both of them devoted 
themselves to the study of Cabala and to practical 
Hasidism. In 1870 Rosenblatt became rabbi of 
Buten, government of Grodno, where, by his ascetic 
life, he acquired renown as a zaddik and miracle- 
worker. People flocked to him from near and 
from far—Jews and even Christian- noblemen— to 
ask his advice and secure his blessing. In 1887 he 
was-invited to the rabbinate of Korelitz, govern- 
ment of Minsk, and four years later to that of Osh- 
myani, government of Wilna. Since 1904 he has 
officiated as rabbi of Slonim. Rosenblatt is the au- 
thor of “Hadrat Mordekai” (Wilna, 1899), a work 
containing responsa, pilpulim, and homilies. Some 
of his responsa are to be found in Joseph Rosen’s 
“Porat Yosef,” and many of his works are still un- 


published. 
S. B. Er. 


ROSENDALE, SIMON W.: American law- 
yer; born at Albany. N. Y., June 98, 1842; gradu- 
ated from Barre Academy, Vermont. He was ad- 
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mitted to the bar in 1868, and shortly thereafter 
became assistant district attorney of Albany county. 
In 1868 he was elected recorder of Albany, which 
judicial position he held for four years. In 1881 he 
entered into partnership with Rufus W. Peckham 
(later associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court), and when the latter was elected to the state 


bench, Rosendale continued his law practise with 
Albert Hessberg. For several terms Rosendale was 
corporation counsel of Albany; and in 1892 he was 


elected attorney-general of New York state. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, when governor of that state, ap- 
pointed him (1899) a state commissioner of charities, 
in which honorary position he has since served, de- 
voting much time to its duties. 

Rosendale has always manifested a keen interest 
in Jewish matters, not only in the community in 


which he has lived, but throughout the country. 


He was active fora long time in the affairs of the 
Order of B’nai B’rith, and for ten years was presi- 
dent of its court of appeals. He was for a number 
of years a member of the executive board of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, and fre- 
quently attended its conventions as a delegate. 
He has likewise been a trustee of the Albany con- 
gregation. He acted as chairman of the conven- 
tion called in Philadelphia in 1888, at which the 
Jewish Publication Society of America was organ- 
ized, and has served as a vice-president of the latter 
and of the American Jewish Historical Society. 
He is, besides, president of the board of trustees of 
Union University, president of the Albany Medi- 
cal College, a director of the National Commercial 
Bank of Albany, a trustee of the Nationai Savings 
Bank (of which institution he has been president), 
and a director of the Commerce Fire Insurance 
Company. He has been governor of the Albany 
City Hospital, and is connected with many other 
charitable and business organizations. 

Rosendale is the author of “The Involution of 
Wampum as Currency.” 


A. G. H. C. 


ROSENFELD, JACOB: Russian journalist 
and publisher; born in Austria 1839; died in Minsk, 
Russia, 1885. His parents emigrated to Russia, 
where he received his education at the gymnasium, 
and he afterward attended the law department of the 
University of Kiev, from which he was graduated as 
attorney at law. He practised in St. Petersburg, 
and wrote articles for the “St. Petersburgskiya Vye- 
domosti” and for other Russian papers. The ex- 
cesses against Jews in South Russia in 1881 made 
a strong impression upon Rosenfeld, as upon many 
other educated Russian Jews. From that time he 
was an ardent nationalist. In the same year he 
purchased the “Razsvyet,” a Jewish periodical in 
the Russian language, of which he had been coed- 
itor together with G. L Bogrow. This paper then 
became the organ of nationalism and of the Palestin- 
jan movement; but it could not exist long, for in 
1883 Rosenfeld was compelled by material difficul- 
ties to stop the publishing of his paper. He set- 
tled in Minsk, where he returned to the practise 
of law. | 


H. R. S. IIv. 


ROSENFELD, LEOPOLD: Danish composer; 
born in Copenhagen July 21, 1849. He was origi- 


‘nally destined for a mercantile career, and spent six 
* years in a countiug-house; but his love for music 


manifested itself so markedly that his fatherallowed 
him to follow his natural bent. He studied at 
the Copenhagen Conservatory of Music for three 


years (1872 to 1875), where he devoted himself espe- 
cially to composition. In 1881 he obtained a schol- 
arship which enabled him to travel abroad: and in 


1889 he received the title of professor. 

Rosenfeld has composed many pieces for the 
piano, and more than thirty booklets of songs with 
Danish and German texts. Of his compositions for 
orchestra * Henrik og Else" (Copenhagen, 1885) was 
received with great favor. He has written an aid 
to instruction in singing, entitled “Om Textsang” 
(ib. 1887), and has contributed a number of articles 
to Danish, German, and English musical journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 

S. F 

ROSENFELD, MORDECAI JONAH: Ga- 
lician author of Hebrew books; born at Dynow, 
near Przemysl, Galicia, Oct..21, 1797; died at Sos- 
nica June 5, 1885. When but seven years old he 
went to Przemysl and thence to Brody, where he 
studied the Talmud and Hebrew and German. 
About the year 1880 he became shohet at Sosnica, 
and remained there for the rest of his life. Rosenfeld 
was the author of: “‘En Bohen” (Przemysl, 1872), 
a commentary on “Behinat ‘Olam”; “Or Karob" 
(ib. 1873), a commentary on “Or ha-Hayyim” by J. 
Yabez, with an appendix on the origin of the Cab- 
ala; “Job,” with commentary (* Kenaf Renanim ") 
and philological notes (* Hokah Millim"; Lemberg, l 
1875). In addition to these works he contributed 
articles to such periodicals as “Ha-Maggid” and 
“Ha-Ibri.” The mostimportant of these was “ Neti- 
nah la-Kohen,” strictures on *Netinah la-Ger” by 
N. Adler. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sifrut. i. 121 ct seq.; Zeitlin, Bibl. 


Hebr. p. Bl4: Lippe, Asaf ha-Mazkir, i. 400, Vienna, 1881. 
IL R. A. S. W. 


ROSENFELD, MORRIS: Yiddish poet; born 
at Boksha, government of Suwalki, Russian Poland, 
Dec. 28, 1862; educated at Boksha, Suwalki, and 
Warsaw. He worked asa tailor in New York and 
London and as 2 diamond-cutter in Amsterdam, and 
settled in New York in 1886, since which year he has 
been connected with the editorial staffs of several 
leading Jewish papers. At present (1905) he is edi- 
tor of the “New Yorker Morgenblatt.” In 1904 he 
published a weekly entitled * Der Ashmedai." He 
was also the publisher and editor of a quarterly 
journal of literature (printed in Yiddish) entitled 
“Jewish Annals.” He was a delegate to the Fourth 
Zionist Congress at London in 1900, and gave read- 
ings at Harvard University in 1898, Chicago Uni- 
versity in 1900, and Wellesley and Radcliffe colleges 
in 1902. 

Rosenfeld is the author of “Die Glocke" (New 
York, 1888), poems of a revolutionary character; 
later the author bought and destroyed all obtainable - 
copies of this book. He wrote also “ Die Blumen- 
kette? (ib. 1890) and “Das Lieder Buch” (vd. 1897; 


Rosenfeld - 
Rosenthal 
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English transl. by Leo Wiener, “Songs from the 
Ghetto,” Boston, 1899; German transl. by Berthold 
Feivel, Berlin, and by E. A. Fishin, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1899; Rumanian transl. by M. Rusu, Jassy, 
1899; Polish transl. by J. Feldman, Vienna, 1903; 
Hungarian transl. by A. Kiss, Budapest; Bohemian 
transl. by J. Dehlicky, Prague). His poems were 
published, under the title * Gesammelte Lieder," in 
New York in 1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1904-5. 


A. i ea eal 


ROSENFELD, SAMSON WOLF: German 
rabbi; born at Markt Uhlfeld, Bavaria, Jan. 4, 1780; 
died at Bamberg May 12, 1862. At the age of thir- 
teen he entered the yeshibah at Fürth, and for six 
years he studied rabbinics there. In 1808 he was 
elected rabbi of Uhlfeld. He accepted no salary or 
emoluments. For many years he held also the post 
of president of the congregation. He introduced 
reforms in house and synagogue, and established a 
school in which he shared the labor of the teachers. 
In 1819 a beautiful synagogue was dedicated con- 
cerning which he published a pamphlet, * Die Israel- 
itische Tempelhalle, oder die Neue Synagoge in 
Uhlfeld, Ihre Entstehung, Einrichtung und Einwei- 
hung, Nebst den Drei Dabei Gehaltenen Reden." He 
preached in German at a time when other Bavarian 
rabbis could neither read nor write the vernacular, 

In consequence of the law of June 10, 1818, which 
made the “Schutzjuden” citizens of Bavaria, and 
which demanded that the rabbi should have a uni- 
versity training, Rosenfeld submitted to a new ex- 
amination. In 1826 he was elected rabbi of Bam- 
berg, which post he held until his death. He took 
an active part in the work for the emancipation of 
the Bavarian Jews, and wrote a number of pam- 
phlets on this subject (see Jew. Encyc. ii. 604b). 

Rosenfeld edited “Stunden der Andacht für Is- 
raeliten " (4 vols., Dinkelsbühl, 1884; 2d ed., 3 vols., 
tb. 1888). Selections therefrom in Hebrew by M. 
Bendelsohn of Grodno appeared at Wilna in 1854 
under the title “ Hegyon ha-'Ittim." In 1885 and 
1856 Rosenfeld published the weekly “Das Füll- 
horn.? | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Klein, in Monatsschrift, 1863, pp. 201-214 ; 

v PRSE in Achawa, 1866, pp. 15-83; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 

S, S. Man. 


ROSENFELD, SYDNEY: American dram- 
atist; born in Richmond, Va., Oct. 26, 1855; edu- 
cated in the public schools of Richmond and New 
York. | 

When the publication of "Puck " was decided on, 
Rosenfeld was appointed its editor, but he eventuall y 
turned his attention to dramatic work. Among the 
plays he has produced the following deserve men- 
tion: “A Possible Case”; “Imagination”; “The 
Club Friend”; “ The Politician”; * A Man of Ideas" ; 
“A House of Cards.” Rosenfeld was joint author 
of “The Senator.” He hasalso created several oper- 
ettas and musical extravaganzas, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most noteworthy: “The Lady or 
the Tiger”; “The Mocking-Bird”; “The Passing 
Show "; “The Giddy Throng”; “The King's Car- 
nival”; and “The Hall of Fame.” 


) 


Asan adapter Rosenfeld has produced a number 


-of plays, the chief among them being “The White 


Horse Tavern,” “The Black Hussar,” “The Two 
Escutcheons,” * Prince Methusalem,” and * Nanon.” 
As secretary of the National Art Theatre Society, 
Rosenfeld was one of the leaders in an effort to se- 
cure an American national theater. In this work lie 
was ably assisted by his wife (née Genie Holtz- 
meyer Johnson), who organized and presided over 
the Woman's Auxiliary, which was one of the most 
important factors of the National Art Theatre Soci- 
ety. At present (1905) Rosenfeld is president and 
managing director of the Century Theatre Company. 
A. F. H. V. 


ROSENHAIN, GEORGE: German mathema- 
tician; born June 10, 1816, at Königsberg, Prussia; 
died there May 14, 1887. He was privat-docent at 
the University of Breslau from 1844 to 1848, and 
then at that of Vienna, where he began to lecture 
in 1851; and in 1857 he was appointed associate 
professor at Königsbere. He won fame for himself 
by his work “Sur les Fonctions de Deux Variables 
et à Quatre Periodes, Qui Sont les Inverses des In- 
tégrales Ultraélliptiques de la Première Classe,” 
which was awarded the chief prize for mathematics 
at the Paris Academy in 1846 (* Mémoires des Sa- 
vants.” etc., 1851, ix.). He proved the existence of. 
the Abel functions defined by Jacobi (Gópel succeed- 
ing independently in the same operation) This 
step from the Jacobi functions of one variable to 
those of two variables was most important for the 


development of mathematics. 
8. S. G. 


ROSENHAIN, JAKOB (JACQUES): Ger- 
man pianist; born at Mannheim Dec. 27, 1813; died 
at Baden-Baden March 21, 1894, A one-act piece of 
his entitled * Der Besuch im Irrenhauses " was very 
successfully produced at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Dec. 29, 1884, and was frequently repeated, notably 
at Weimar under the leadership of Hummel. His 
second opera, *Liswenna," was less fortunate. In 
1837 Rosenhain went to London. On his return he 
settled in Paris, where, in conjunction with J. B. 
Cramer, he established a school of pianoforte-play- 
ing. Upon the completion of his third opera, * Vo- 
lage et Jaloux,” which was produced at Baden, ` 
Aug. 8, 1863, Rosenhain permanently retired from 
the operatic stage in order to devote himself more 
exclusively to instrumental music. | 

Among his principal compositions in this field may 
be mentioned: symphony in G minor; symphony 
in F minor; symphony, “Im Frühling." His 
brother Eduard (German pianist and teacher; born 
at Mannheim Nov. 18, 1818; died at Frankfort-on- 


the-Main Sept. 6, 1861) published a serenade for cello 


and piano. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict.of Musicand Musicians: Schil- 
ling, Universal Lexikon der Tonkunst; Mendel, Musika- 
lisches Conversations-Lexikon. 

S. J. So. 
ROSENHAUPT, MORITZ: German cantor; 
born at Offenbach on the Glan, Rhenish Prussia, 

March 14, 1841, where his father was rabbi and 

teacher; died at Nuremberg Nov. 16, 1900. Rosen- 

haupt commenced his studies under Cantor Lówe 
at Strasburg, and continued them under Salomon 

Sulzer in Vienna. He then became cantor and 
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teacher at Kochem on the Mosel, and in 1864 was 
called to a similar position at Speyer, where two 
well-known musicians became his teachers—Pro- 
fessor Wiss and the choir-leader: Benz, who taught 
him theory and counterpoint. In 1881 he succeeded 
Josef Singer (who had been called to Vienna) as 
cantor at Nuremberg. 

Rosenhaupt is the author of “Shire Ohel Ya‘a- 
kob,” synagogal songs (part i., Speyer; parts ii. 
and iii, Nuremberg) He set the Forty-second 
Psalm to music as a concerto, wrote a number of 
Hebrew songs, and composed various secular pieces, 
overtures, serenades for orchestra, etc. 

8. J. F. 


ROSENMULLER, ERNST FRIEDRICH 
KARL: Christian Orientalist and theologian; born 
Dec. 10, 1768, at Hesselberg; died at Leipsic Sept. 
17, 1885. He studied at Erlangen, Giessen, and 
Leipsic under his father, and became assistant pro- 
fessor of Arabic at the university of the last-named 
city in 1796. He devoted a large part of his life to 
his * Scholia in Vetus Testamentum," in twenty-four 
parts (Leipsic, 1788-1835), which formed the basis 
of most of the exegetical work on the Old Testa- 
ment in the nineteenth century. He published in 
five parts an abridgment of this colossal collection 
(ib. 1885). Besides this his ^" Bibliographisches 
]landbuch," in four parts (Gottingen, 1800), was one 
of the earliest introductions to the Old Testament; 
and his “Handbuch der Biblischen Alterthums- 
kunde” (Leipsic, 1831) was a systematic summary of 
the material contained in his “Scholia.” Further, he 
published editions of Bochart’s “sHierozoicon ” (1796), 
with notes by himself, and of Lowth’s “ Prelec- 
tiones” (Leipsic, 1815), and brought out a pocket 
edition of the Hebrew Bible (Halle, 1822), besides 
writing a preface to Hahn’s edition of 1830. 
ee Biographie Universelle ; Herzog-Plitt, Real- 

= 1 

ROSENROTH, BARON VON (CHRISTIAN 
KNORR): Christian Hebraist; born at Alt-Randen, 
in Silesia, July 15, 1631. After having completed 
his studies in the universities of Wittenberg and 
Leipsic, he traveled through Holland, France, and 
England. On his return he settled at Sulzbach and 
devoted himself to the study of Oriental languages, 
especially Hebrew, the rudiments of which he had 
acquired while abroad. Later he became a diligent 
student of the Cabala, in which he believed to find 
proofs of the doctrines of Christianity. In his 
opinion the *Adam Kadmon" of the cabalists is 
Jesus, and the three highest sefirot represent the 
Trinity. Rosenroth intended to makea Latin trans- 
lation of the Zohar and the “Tikkunim,” and he 
published as preliminary studies the first two vol- 
umes of his * Kabbala Denudata, sive Doctrina He- 
breorum Transcendentalis et Metaphysica Atque 
Theologia? (Sulzbach, 1677-78). They contain a 

abalistic nomenclature, the “Idra Rabbah” and 
“Idra Zuta” and the “Sifra di-Zeni' uta," cabalistic 
essays of Naphtali Herz and Jacob Elhanan, etc. Ro- 
senroth published two other volumes under the title 
* Kabbala Denudata ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1684), 
containing the “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim" of Abraham 


Cohen de Herrera and several of the writings of 
Isaac Luria. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 979; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 

ii. 170; Griitz, Gesch. x. 267. 

D. I. Bn. 

ROSENSOHN, MOSES: Russian Hebraist; 
born in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
at Wilna, where he lived all his life in affluent cir- 
cumstances. He died there in 1896. Rosensohn 
wrote a number of works, of which the following 
may be mentioned: “‘Ezah we-Tushiyah,” sug- 
gestions for reforms in Judaism (Wilna, 1870): 
“Shelom Ahim,” cosmopolitanism and universalism 
of the Mosaic religion (Wilna, 1870); “Dibre Sha- 
lom,” a defense of the Cabala (in three volumes; 
Wilna, 1880, 1882, 1883). Tosensohn was suspected 
of strong leanings toward Christianity, and. was 
therefore shunned by the Orthodox Russian Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lilienblum, in Zederbaum’s Kohelet, St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1888 ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Hebr.; Paperna, in Ha-Mceliz, 
1899, No. 39. 

H. R. I. Wan. 


ROSENSTEIN, SAMUEL SIEGMUND: 
German physician; born at Berlin Feb. 20, 1882; 
son of Rabbi Elbanan Rosenstein, and grandson of 
Rabbi Rosenstein of Bonn. He studied philosophy, 
and, later, medicine at the University of Berlin, grad- 
uating as M.D. in 1854. From 1856 to 1858 he was 
assistant at the general hospital at Danzig. He es- 
tablished himself as a physician in Berlin in 1888, 
and received from the university there the “venja 
legendi" in 1864. In 1866 he was elected professor 
of medicine at the University of Gróningen, and in 
1878 at that of Leyden, which latter position he still 
(1905) holds. In 1898 he received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Edinburgh. 

Rosenstein is the author of * Die Pathologie und 
Therapie der Nierenkrankheiten," Berlin, 1863 (4th 
ed. 1894), and has contributed to Ziemssen’s “ Hand- 
buch der Allgemeinen Therapic " the section on dis- 
eases of the heart. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex.; Pagel, Diog. Lcx. 


S. F. T. H. 


ROSENTHAL: One of several families of that 
name flourishing in Russia. The ancestor of this 
particular family was Solomon of Wirballen (a town 
on the Prussian frontier), who came from Skud and 
was surnamed “Skudski.” He was prominent as a 
financier, and heis recorded to have been one of the 
court Jews of Frederick the Great of Prussia. His 
son David of Yashinovka married a sister of Leiser 
(Eliezer) Rosenthal of Yashinovka, and, in accord- 
ance with the practise common at the time, assumed. 
her family name. Theirissue was: Moses, the father 
of Leon, Schemariah, Solomon, Wolf, and Yote; 
Loeb, the father of Solomon (d. Krementchug, 1885), 
Marcus (d. there 1896), Anna, wife of Herman Ro- 
SENTHAL. and Fanny, wife ef L. Jacobovich; Abra- 
ham of Pinsk; and Gedaliah of Grodno (d. 1898). 
One of Schemariah Rosenthal’s daughters married 
Albert Soloweitschik, formerly director of the Sibe- 
rian Bank of St. Petersburg; the other daughter is 
married to Dr. S. BRAININ of New York. 

Leiser Rosenthal was the father of Simeon Rosen- 
thal, who died in Berlin, and of Nissen Rosenthal, . 


Rosenthal 


who was a prominent citizen of Wilna in the first 

half of the nineteenth century (see Lilienthal, “My 

Travels in Russia,” in “The Israclite,” vol. ii., No. 

17, p. 188). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abelman, Zikron Yehudah, p. ix., Wilna, 
Ad 


1890. E 
H. R. P. Wr. 


ROSENTHAL, DAVID: Polish physician; 
born 1808 at Tarnogrod, Lublin; died 1889. His 
father was district physician of Zamoisk and on the 
staff of the Polish army. David studied medicine 
at Vienna, and in 1881 was sent to Hungary and 
Transylvania, where the cholera was raging. In 1884 
he received the degree of M.D., and in 1836 became 
physician in ordinary at the Jewish hospital, War- 
saw, where he afterward held the post of chief phy- 
sician (1844-79). Simultaneously (1849-62) he was 
the students’ physician at the Institution of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in Marymont, a suburb of War- 
saw, and from 1859 professor of hygiene at the same 
institution. 

Rosenthal published a description of the species 
of typhus which prevailed in 1847 and which was 
later known as “recurrent fever”; he wrote also “O 
Nosaciznie u Ludzi” (on glanders), Warsaw, 1849. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, 

xiii. 80-31. 

If. R. M. R. 
ROSENTHAL, DAVID AUGUSTUS: Ger- 
man physician and author; born at Neisse, in Silesia, 
in the year 1812; died at Breslau March 29, 1875. 
He was educated at the University of Breslau, whence 
he was graduated M.D. In 1851 he embraced Ro- 
man Catholicism, and set about to improve the tone 
of the Catholic press and the condition of the Cath- 
olies of Silesia. Rosenthal distinguished himself 
also as an author. He began his literary carcer in 
1862 by editing the poetical works of the Catholic 
mystic “ Angelus Silesius," better known as Johann 
Schefller. Between the years 1869 and 1872 he pub- 
lished his “ Convertitenbilder aus dem Neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert” (4 vols., Schaffhausen), or biograph- 
ical sketches of Jews and Protestants who had em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith during the nine- 
teenth century. This work was arranged according 
to countries. A supplement of the entire work 
is found in the last volume. The “Convertiten- 
bilder,” which went through several editions, is a 
very Important contribution to the history of the 
Church in the nineteenth century, and supplements 
De le Roi’s work, “Geschichte der Evangelischen 
Juden-Mission,” which treats only of the Jews who 
joined the Protestant Church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Literarischer Handweiser für das Katho- 


lische Deutschland, Münster, 1878, p. 120; Pick, in McClin- 
tock and Strong, Cyc. s.v. 
E B. P. 


ROSENTHAL, EDUARD: German jurist; 
born Sept. 6, 1853, at Würzburg. He studied at 
Würzburg, Heidelberg, and Berlin (LL. D., Würz- 


burg, 18979). In 1880 he established himself as 
privat-docent at the University of Jena, where he 
was appointed assistant professor in 1883, and full 
professor of public law and the history of German 
law in 1896. His works include: “ Die Rechtsfolgen 
des Ehebruchs nach Canonischem und Deutschem 
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Recht,” 1880; “ Beiträge zur Deutschen Stadtrechts- 
geschichte," 1858, Nos. i., ii. ; “ Die Behórdenorgani- 
sation Kaiser Ferdinands I.” 1887; “ Geschichte des 
Gerichtswesens und der Verwaltungsorganisation 
Baierns,” 1889, vol. i.; “Internationales Eisenbahn- 
frachtrecht,” 1894. He has also contributed vari- 
ous articles to Conrad’s “Handworterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften,” " 


ROSENTHAL, ELIEZER (LAZAR): Ger- 


man bibliographer and owner of a famous collection 


of books at Hanover; born April 18, 1794, at Na- 
Sielsk, in the government of Plock, Russia; died 
Aug. 7, 1868, at Hanover. His library became 
known in Germany as early as the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and was considered to be the 
largest Hebrew library in that country. He com- 
posed a bibliographical work, entitled “ Yodea' 
Sefer,” which comprises 2,580 numbers, and deals 
with works which appeared not later than 1857. M. 
Roest, who took the library to Amsterdam, was 
commissioned by Rosenthal’s son to catalogue the 
Hebrew part. This catalogue appeared in two vol- 
umes (Amsterdam, 1875); in the second volume 
Rosenthal’s work mentioned above is printed com- 
plete as an appendix. The library now forms a 
part of the Amsterdam University Library. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Roest, in the preface to Cat. Rosenthal. 
‘Bibl.; Zunz, Z. G. p. 244. 

s. S. O. 


ROSENTHAL, FERDINAND: German 
rabbi; born at Kenese, Hungary, Nov. 10, 1839; 
educated at several Talmud Torahs, the gymnasium 
at Vienna, and the universities of Leipsie and Berlin 
(Ph.D. and Rabbi 1866). In 1867 he became rabbi 
at Beuthen, Upper Silesia, whence he was called to 
Dreslau in 1887, where he is still (1905) ofliciating. 

Rosenthal, besides contributing to the periodical 
press, is the author of: “ Das Erste Makkabierbuch,” 
Leipsic, 1867; “ Die Erlüsse Cæsars und die Senatus- 
consulte in Josephus," ete., Breslau, 1879; “Vier 
Apokryphische Biicher aus der Zeit und Schule R. 
Akiba’s,” Leipsic, 1885. ` 

S. F. T. H. 


ROSENTHAL, HARRY LOUIS : English ex- 
egete; born about 1860 at Vladislavov (Neustadt- 
Schirwindt), Poland. In 1869 he accompanied his 
mother and sisters to Manchester, England, where 
he was educated. Returning to Vladislavov in 
1878, he studied Hebrew, and then entered upon a 
business career. He is the author of “Sod Kedo- 
shim,” commentary on the prophecies of Danicl 
(Manchester, 1895). J. 


ROSENTHAL, HERMAN: American author, 
editor, and librarian; born at Friedrichstadt, prov- 
ince of Courland, Russia, Oct. 6, 1848; educated at 
Bauske and Jacobstadt, graduating in 1859. In this 
year he translated into German several of Nekras- 


Sov's poems. In 1869 he engaged in the printing 
trade at Krementchug,. and in 1970 he published a 


collection of poems, “Gedichte.” In the Russo- 
Turkish war he served in the Russian Red Cross 
Society and received the socicty’s medal for dis- 
tinguished service (1877-78). Returning to his 
craft as master-printer, he pursued it in Smyola, 
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government of Kiev, and in the city of Kiev un- 
til 1881. He produced a humorous story, “Die 
Wunderliche Kur," in 1872, and later assisted in 
the founding of “Zarya” (Dawn), a daily paper, 
the first number of which appeared at Kiev in 
1878. At this time Rosenthal was elected corre- 
sponding member of the St. Petersburg Society 
for the Promotion of Culture Among the Russian 
Jews. | 

Interested in the condition of his oppressed core- 
ligionists, Rosenthal sailed for the United States in 
1881 for the purpose of founding there agricultural 
colonies to be settled by Russian Jewish immigrants. 
During 1881-82 he succeeded in establishing colo- 
nies in Louisiana and South Dakota. He also took 
a prominent part in the administration of the Wood- 
bine (N. J.) colony in 1891. During 1887 and 1888 
Rosenthal engaged in the book-trade, but gave up 
this occupation on being appointed chief statistician 
of the Edison General Electric Company, a post that 
he held for three years. In 1892 he went to the Far 
East, whither he was sent by the Great Northern 
Railroad Company to investigate the economic con- 
ditions and trade of China, Korea, and Japan, on 
which he published a report (St. Paul, 1893). On 
his return he was elected secretary of the German- 
American Reform Union, New York city, and a 
member of the press bureau of the Committee of 
Seventy. In 1894 he was appointed chief of the 
discharging department of the Immigration Bu- 
reau, Ellis Island, New York, an office he occupied 
two years; and in 1898 he accepted the post of chief 
of the Slavonic department, New York Publice Li- 
brary (Astor branch), a position he still (1905) re- 
tains. He joined the editorial board of THE JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA as chief of the Russian department 
in Dec., 1900. 

Rosenthal has been prominently connected with 
Hebrew literature and with the development of the 
Haskalah movement in Russia. He contributed 
(1859-67) to * Ha-Meliz " and other Hebrew peri- 
odicals, and corresponded with Reifmann, Leon 
Gordon, Zweifel, Zederbaum, Fuenn, and other He- 
brew scholars. 
and published, together with A. Rosenberg, the He- 
brew monthly “ Ha-Modia' le-Hodashim ” (1901). In 
1894 Rosenthal founded the society * Ohole Shem," 
of which he is still president. 

Rosenthal translated into German verse “ Eccle- 
siastes ” (“ Worte des Sammlers”), New York, 1885, 
9d ed. 1898, and the “Song of Songs” (“Lied der 
Lieder”), 1898, and, into English, a work by Hugo 
Ganz, * The Land of Riddles," New York, 1905. 

His eldest son, Max Rosenthal, born at Kre- 
mentchug, government of Poltava, Russia, June 6, 
1865, was educated for the medical profession at the 
universities of Bern, Berlin, and Leipsic (M. D. 1887). 
In 1888 he became house surgeon at St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital, New York city, and for two years he was 
senior resident physician at the Montefiore Home. 


At present (1905) he is gynecologist at the German 
Dispensary and attending gynecologist at the Syden- 


ham Hospital. His other son, George D. Rosen- 
thal, born 1869, is manager of the Edison General 
Electric Company, at St. Louis. 

A. F. H. V. 


In the United States he edited | 


ROSENTHAL, ISIDOR: German physiolo- 
gist; born at Labischin, near Bromberg, Posen, July 
16,1836; died in 1904. Graduating as M. D. from the 
University of Berlin in 1859, he became assistant in 
the physiological institute and received the * venia 
legendi” in 1862. In 1867 he was appointed assist- 
ant professor, and in 1872 was elected professor, of 
physiology in the University of Erlangen. 

Rosenthal wrote many essays, and was the au- 
thor of: “Die Athembewegungen und Ihre Bezie- 
hungen zum Nervus Vagus,” Berlin, 1862; * Elek- 
tricititslehre für Mediciner,” 20. 1862 (3d ed., with 
Bernhardt, 1882); “Zur Kenntniss der Würmeregu- 
lirung bei den Warmblütigen Thieren," Erlangen, 
1872; “Allgemeine Physiologie der Muskeln und 
Nerven," Leipsie, 1878 (2d ed. 1898); “Bier und 
Branntwein in Ihren Beziehungen zur Volksgesund- 
heitspflege," Berlin, 1881 (2d ed. 1893); and “ Vorle- 
sungen über Oeffentliche und Private Gesundheits- 
pflege," Erlangen, 1887 (2d ed. 1890). He was a 
collaborator on Hermann's * Lehrbuch der Physio- 
logie," for the subjects treating of innervation and 
motion, of respiration, and of animal heat, and was 
editor of the * Biologisches Centralblatt." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations - Lexikon; 


Diog. Lez. 

s. PeT- H.: 

ROSENTHAL, JACOB: Polish physician; 
born at Warsaw; son of David Rosenthal; studied 
medicine at Berlin and Warsaw. In 1870 he bc- 
came physician in ordinary to the Jewish Hospital, 
Warsaw, devoting himself to gynecology. Owing 
to his efforts a section for the diseases of women 
was established in 1894; and this department has 
been directed by him up to the present time (1905). 
In “ Historyi Szpitali w Krel Polskiem,” a history of 
the hospitals in the kingdom of Poland, edited by 
Girsztow in 1870, Rosenthal published a description 
of the Warsaw Jewish hospital. Further, he trans- 
lated Bock’s “Buch vom Gesunden und Kranken 
Menschen ” (1872), and published a medical hand- 
book for women, entitled “Paradnik Lekarski dla 
Kobiet” (1874). Since 1895 he has published in the 
periodicals several reviews of Polish medical litera- 
ture, . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, 


xiii. 81. 
H. R. P M. R. 
ROSENTHAL, JOSEPH: Russo-Jewish schol- 
ar; born at Suwalki, in the government of the same 
name in Russian Poland, Feb. 14, 1844. He began 
the study of the Talmud and commentaries at an 
early age without the aid of a teacher, and at the 
same time devoted himself to the study of different 
languages and sciences. In the nineties he settled 
at Warsaw, where he is now practising law. 
Rosenthal began his literary career in 1866 by 
contributing philological articles to * Ha-Maggid." 
Since then he has written for such Hebrew peri- 
odicals as “ Ha- Lebanon," *Ha-Karmel" “Ha- 
Meliz," and others, writing on topics of the day as 
well as on Jewish science. 'The most important of 
his contributions are an article on the religious 


system of the “Sefer Yezirah,” in " Keneset Yis- 
rael” (1887), and some articles in *" Ha-Eshkol," 
a Hebrew encyclopedia (1887-88). Ile wrote also 


Pagel, 
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some responsa, one of which was published in 
“Dibre Mosheh” by R. Moses of Namoset; and 
“Derek Emunah,” four essays on religious philoso- 
phy (Warsaw, 1894). Rosenthal is noted as a chess- 
player, and won the first prize at the Druzgenik 
iournament in 1885. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Zikkaron, p. 106, Warsaw, 1889 ; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Hebr. p. 3i7, Leipsic, 1591-95. | 
H. R. A. S. W. 


ROSENTHAL, JULIUS: American lawyer; 


born in Liedolsheim, grand duchy of Baden, Ger- 


many, Sept. 17, 1828. He was educated at the ly- 
ceum at Rastadt and the universities of Heidelberg 
and Freiburg. In 1854 he emigrated to the United 
States and settled in Chicago. There he found em- 
ployment in the bank of R. K. Swift until 1858; 
but, having studied law, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1860, and gave special attention to probate and 
real-estate practise. | 

Rosenthal served as public administrator of Cook 
county, 1859-84; was director of the first Public 
Library Board, 1872-75; librarian of the Chicago 
Law Institute twenty-five years, and president of the 
same, 1878-80; secretary of the first State Board of 
Law-Examiners, 1897-99; member of the Chicago, 
State, and American Bar associations; and secretary 
of the first Fremont Club, 1856. 

Rosenthal has been a director of the Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society, German Relief Society, United 
Hebrew Relief Association, Jewish Training School, 
and German Altenheim, and was one of the founders 
of Sinai congregation. He has also been a generous 
contributor to the Hebrew Union College library. 

Married in 1856 to Jette Wolf, he has as issuc 
two sons, James and Lessing, both of whom are 
lawyers in Chicago. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pritchard's Illinois of To-Day, p. $3. 


A. J. STO: 


ROSENTHAL, LEON (JUDAH LOB B. 
MOSES HA-LEVI): Russian financier, pliilan- 
thropist, and communal worker; born in Wilna Nov. 
16, 1817; died in Locarno, Switzerland, June 19, 
1887. His father was a progressive, scholarly mer- 
chant whose house was one of the rallying-points of 
the HaskALAI movement carly in the nineteenth 
century. Young Rosenthal received a liberal edu- 
‘ation; married very early, according to the custom 
of those times in Lithuania; and lived several years 
with his father-in-law, Samuel Joel Neumark, in 
Brest-Litovsk. He then entered the service of the 
Günzburg family, and, after becoming their business 
associate, settled in St. Petersburg about 1850. He 
later engaged in extensive enterprises on his own 
account and became one of the leading bankers and 
financiers in the Russian capital. 

Rosenthal remained throughout his busy life an 
ardent admirer of Hebrew literature and an active 
worker for the spread of secular knowledge among 
the Jews of Russia. Hoe corresponded with many 
of the best-known MaskrLIw and assisted a large 
number of authors and students, The extent of 
his benefactions, both public and private, was very 
great; but the crowning glory of his work in behalf 
of the Jews was the foundation, in 1868, of the 
Hebrat Marbe Haskalah, a society for the promotion 


of knowledge among the Jews in Russia, of which 
he was the treasurer and the ruling spirit from the 
time of its establishment until his death. His “ Tole- 
dot Hebrat Marbe Hlaskalah be-Yisrael be-Erez 
Russia” (vol. i, St. Petersburg, 1885; vol. ii., 2). 
1890) contains the records and correspondence of 
the society. At the beginning of the second vol- 
ume, which was printed posthumously, is an excel- 
lent biographical sketch of the author written by 
J. L. Kantor. » 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Günzig, Toledot Fabius Mieses, pp. 26-28, 
Cracow, 1890 (reprint from Ozar ha-Sifrut. tii.); Keneset 
Yisrael (year-book), iii. 151-153, Warsaw, 1887; Ha-Meliz, 
viii., No. 21; Ha-Shahar, v. 14-15. ` 
H. R. P. Wi. 


ROSENTHAL, MARKUS. See RózsavÖLGYI 
( ROSENTHAL), MARKUS. 

ROSENTHAL, MAX: American painter and 
engraver; born at Turek, near Kalisz, Russian Po- 
land, Nov. 93, 1888. He studied at Berlin under 
Karl Harnisch, and at Paris under Martin Thur- 
wanger, whom he accompanied to the United States 
in 1849. Settling in Philadelphia, he studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and introduced 
the use of chromolithography. When the Civil 


war broke out he followed the Army of the Potomac 


as official illustrator for the United States Military 
Commission. In 1872 he invented the sand-blast 
process of engraving patterns on glass. Rosenthal 
has received many prizes and diplomas. He has 
etched more than five hundred portraits, a collection 
of which is preserved in the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington. Heillustrated Longfellow's “ Build- 
ing of the Ship," “Legend of Rabbi ben Levi,” etc. 
His latest painting is “Jesus at Prayer." His son 
Albert Rosenthal, also an artist, born in Phila- 
delphia Jan. 30, 1868, was educated at Philadelphia 
and Paris, and settled in the former city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1901-5). 


A. F. T. H. 


ROSENTHAL, MORITZ: Austrian physi- 
cian; born at Grosswardein, Hungary, 1883; died in 
Vienna Dec. 30, 1889. Educated at the University 
of Vienna (M.D. 1858), he became in 1868 privat- 
docent and in 1875 assistant professor of neurology. 

Besides about seventy essays, he wrote several 
works, of which may be mentioned: “Ueber Stot- 
tern,” 1861; “Ueber Hirntumoren,” 1863 (2d ed. 
1870); “Ueber Scheintodt,” 1872; “Handbuch der 
Elektrotherapie," 1878; “Klinik der Nervenkrank- 
heiten,” 1875 (translated into French, English, Ital- 
ian, and Russian); *Cervicale Paraplegie,” 1876; 
* Rindencentren des Menschenhirns,” 1878; “ Mye- 
litis und Tabes nacb Lues,” 1881; “Diagnose und 
Therapie der Magenkrankheiten," 1882. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Diog. Lex. 


S F. T. H. 


ROSENTHAL, MORITZ: Austrian pianist; 
born at Lemberg 1862; studied successively under 
Galath, Mikuli, and Raphael Joseffy. In 1875 the 
family removed to Vienna, where at the age of four- 
teen Rosenthal gave his first public concert, the 
program embracing selections from Beethoven, 
Chopin (concerto in F minor), Mendelssohn, and 
Liszt (“ Au Bord d'une Source ” and * Campanella ”). 
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This concert was so successful that Rosenthal de- 
cided to undertake a series of concert tours, the first 
of which led him to Bucharest, where he was ap- 
pointed Rumanian court pianist. 

From 1876 to 1878 Rosenthal studied.under Liszt, 
and during the following six years devoted himself 
to scientific studies as well as music, attending the 
University of Vienna. In 1882 he reappeared in 
public. In 1887 and in 1896 he visited America. 

In collaboration with L. Schytte, Rosenthal has 
published a work entitled “Technical Studies for 
the Highest Degree of Development.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musikalisches Wochenblatt, xxii. 517, 518, 
531, 532; Baker, Biog. Dict. of Music and Musicians. 

8. i l J. So. 
ROSENTHAL, SAMUEL: Chess- master; 
born 1838 in Suwalki, Russian Poland; died in Paris 
Sept. 25, 1902. After the last Polish revolution he 
fled to Paris (1864), where he devoted himself to a 
study of the game, and became so rapidly proficient 
in it that after the lapse of a year he won the first 
prize in a tournament held at the Café de la Ré- 
gence, Paris. In the Tournier du Prix de l'Empé- 
reur, held in the same city in 1867, he won 18 games 
and lost 6, and at the International Masters’ Tour- 
nament at Baden in 1870 he won 13 and lost 7. 
In 1873 he won fourth prize in the Vienna Interna- 
tional Tournament. In a memorable match with 
Zuckertort at the St. George's Chess Club, London, 
in 1880, he lost 7, won 1, and drew 11 games. At 
the London Tournament of 1888 he was awarded 
the brilliancy prize for a game with Steinitz. 

In Paris Rosenthal founded the Cercle des Echecs, 
at whichhe gaveexhibitionsof blindfold play. He 
contributed chess articles to “La Revue des Jeux 
et des Arts” and “La Stratégie,” and edited a vol- 
ume on the Paris Tournament of 1900. - 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, s.v.; The 

New York Times, Sept. 80, 1902. 

H. R. A. P. 

ROSENTHAL, SOLOMON: Hungarian schol- 
ar; born in Moór, Hungary, June 18, 1764; died 
at Pesth April 8, 1845. His father, Naphtali Ro- 
senthal, was a personal friend of Moses Mendels- 
sohn in his youth. Rosenthal’s teachers were Mor- 
decai Benet,later chief rabbi of Moravia, and Meir 
Barby, head of the Presburg yeshibah. Fora time 
Rosenthal engaged in commerce in his native place, 


devoting himself in his leisure to Jewish literature. | 


He contributed to “Ha-Meassef,” “Orient,” and 
* Zion," besides. maintaining a literary correspond- 
ence with Hartwig Wessely and Isaac Euchel In 
1819 he removed to Pesth. 

Rosenthal was the author of “Bet A wen" (Ofen, 
1839), in which he attacked Creizenach, Luzzatto, 
and Reggio; and he published the ^ Ari Nohem" of 
Leo da Modena, for which he wrote a preface and 
notes. Heleftin manuscript a fragmentary Hebrew 
translation of Mendelssohn's * Phüdon." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ignatz Reich, Beth El, ii. 854; Alexander 
Büchler, Das Centenarium S. J. L. Rapoport's.in Bloch’s 


Oesterreichische Wochenschrift, 1890; idem, History of the 


Jews in Budapest (in Hungarian). 


S. A. BÜ. 


ROSENTHAL, TOBY EDWARD: American 
artist; born at New Haven, Conn., March 15, 1848. 


X.—81 


He received a public-school education at San Fran- 


cisco, whither his family. had removed in 1855, and 
studied art under Fortunato Arviola in the same 
city in 1864. In 1865 he went to Munich, where he 
studied under Piloty at the Royal Academy until: 
1876, when he returned to San Francisco. 

Rosenthal has received medals from the exposi- 
tions at Munich (1870 and 1888) and Philadelphia 
(1876). Of his pictures the following, most of which 
have been exhibited in Europe, deserve mention: 
* Love's Last Offering”; “Spring, Joy, and Sorrow," 
1868; *Morning Prayers in Bach's Family," 1870 
(now in the museum at Leipsic); “Out of the Fry- 
ing-Pan into the Fire"; “The Dancing Lesson,” 
1871; “Elaine,” 1874; “Young Monk in Refectory,” 
1875; “Forbidden Longings”; “Who Laughs Last 
Laughs Best”; “Girls’ Boarding-School Alarmed,” 
1877: “A Mother’s Prayer,” 1881; “Empty Place,” 
1882; “Trial of Constance de Beverley,” 1888; “ De- 


parture from the Family,” 1885. 


A. =- F.T. H. 


ROSENTHAL-BONIN, HUGO: German au- 
thor: born at Berlin Oct. 14, 1840; died at Stuttgart 
April 7, 1897. After having studied natural science 
at the universities of Berlin and Paris, he traveled 
through the south of Europe, the United States of 
America, and Japan. He went to Switzerland in. 
1871, butremoved in the following year to Stuttgart 
and collaborated on *Ueber Land und Meer." In 
1889 he was appointed editor of “Vom Fels zum . 
Meer," and retired in 1894. 

Rosenthal-Bonin was a prolific writer. Of his 
works may be mentioned: “Der - Heiratsdamm 
und Anderes," Stuttgart, 1876; and “ Unterirdisch 
Feuer,” Leipsic, 1879 (both of these collections of 
short stories have been translated into many Euro- 
pean languages); “Der Bernsteinsucher,” Leipsic, 
1880; “Der Diamant-Schleifer,” Stuttgart, 1881; 
“Das Gold des Orion," 2b. 1882; “Die Tierbiindi- 
gerin,” db. 1884; “Das Haus mit den Zwei Hinging- 
en,” 7b. 1886; * Die Tochter des Kapitiins,” tb. 1888 ; 
“Der Student von Salamanca,” db. 1891; “ Erzähl- 
ungen des Schiffsarztes,” ib. 1892. 

S. F. T. H. 

ROSENZWEIG, ADOLF: German rabbi; 
born Oct. 20, 1850, at Turdossin, Hungary. He 
studied at the gymnasium at Budapest and at the 
rabbinical seminary of Presburg. After graduation 
he went to Berlin, where he studied philosophy and 
Oriental languages and literatures at the university, 


‘and theology at the Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft 


des Judentums. On Oct. 20, 1874, he entered upon 


the rabbinate of Pasewalk, whence he was called te 


Birnbaum, Posen. In 1879 he went to Teplitz, Bo- 


hemia, and in 1887 he accepted a rabbinate at Berlin. 


Rosenzweig has published the following works: 
“Zur Einleitung in die Bücher Esra und Nehemia ” 
(Berlin, 1875); “Zum Hundertsten Geburtstage des 
Nathan der Weise” (Posen, 1878); “Das Jahrhun- 
dert nach dem Babylonischen Exile mit Besonderer 
Rücksicht auf die Religióse Entwicklung des Juden- 


tums” (Berlin, 1885); * Künstler und Jugendbilder " 


(Neuhaus, 1886); “Der Politische und Religiöse 
Oharacter des Josephus Fiavius” (Berlin, 1889); 
“ Jerusalem und Cæsarea ” (2b. 1890); “Das Auge in- 
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Bibel und Talmud” (75. 1892); "Geselligkeit und 
Geselligkeitsfreuden in Bibel und Talmud” (2d. 
1895); “ Kleidung und Schmuck im Biblischen und 
Talmudischen Schrifttum ” (čb. 1905). S. 


ROSENZWEIG, GERSON: Russian-American 
editor, author, and poet; born at Byelostok, Russia, 
April, 1861. He received his education in the Jew- 
ish schools of Berlin, Cracow, and in Byelostok and 
other cities of Russia, and conducted a Hebrew 
Schoolin Suwalki, Russia. In 1888 he emigrated to 
the United States, and, settling in New York city, 
became joiut editor of the *Jewish Daily News," 
"Jewish Gazette,” and “Jewish World," which 
position he held until 1905. He has contributed to 
the leading Hebrew papers of the world, his wri- 
tings being mainly in classical Hebrew. He edited 
and published * Ha-'Ibri? (The Hebrew), a weekly, 
from 1891 to 1898, and "Kadimah" (Forward), a 
monthly, from 1898 to 1902, both in New York city. 

Rosenzweig is the author of * Massekot Amerika ” 
(1891), a satire which became and is still very pop- 
ular, portions thereof having been translated and 
printed in the “Sun” and other leading New York 
papers. It is written in the style of the Talmud, 
and is considered a masterpiece of satire and humor. 
He has published also “Shirim u-Meshalim ” (New 
York, 1893), a volume of poetry; “Hamishshah 
we-Alef " (70. 1903; now being reprinted in Russia); 
1,005 original epigrams and poems in Hebrew; 
and “ Mi-Zimrat ha-Arez,” American national songs 
translated into Hebrew and set to the original music. 

A. BT 


ROSEWALD, JULIE EICHBERG: American 
prima donna; fourth daughter of Moritz Eichberg, 
cantor in Stuttgart; born in that city March 7, 
1847. After finishing the course of instruction at the 
Stuttgart Conservatorium, Julie joined her sister, 
Mis. Weiller, in Baltimore, in 1864, and two years 
later she was married to Jacob Rosewald, violinist 
and conductor. She returned to Europe in 1870, and 
continued her vocal studies under Marongelli, Mara, 
and Viardot-Gareia. Her career as prima donna 
began, in 1875, with the Kellogg Opera Company. 
Going to Europea second time, in 1877, she filled 
engagements at Nuremberg, Mayence, Stuttgart, 
Cologne, Amsterdam, Berlin, and Dresden. In 1880 
the Abbott Company engaged Mrs. Rosewald as 
prima donna, and her husband as conductor. This 
engagement lasted until 1884, when she took up 
her residence permanently in San Francisco, and 
became a popular teacher of singing, her success in 
preparing pupils for church choirs, the concert hall, 
and the operatic stage being largely due to her thor- 
ough knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the throat; she has often been called the Mar- 
chesi of the West. For ten years, while living in 
San Francisco, she was a member of the choir of 
Temple Emanu-El, singing and reciting, in place of 
a cantor, the parts of the service usually sung and re- 
cited by that functionary—the only instance known 
in which a woman has led the services in a synagogue. 
From 1894 to 1902 she was professor of singing at 
Mills College Conservatory of Music. Her memory 
for music is almost prodigious. She is known to have 
memorized a leading róle in one night, and her 


repertoire includes one hundred and twenty-five 
operas, in thirty of which she appeared, on one oc- 
casion, during seven consecutive weeks. Mrs. Rose- 
wald has won fame for pure and brilliant vocaliza- 
tion, versatility, cultivated method, and no less for 
piquant and artistic acting. Impaired health com- 
pelled her, iu 1902, to retire from professional life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen in der 
Geschichte, Literatur. und Kunst, 1919, p. 327; Nahida 
Remy, Das Jüdische Weil, n.d., pp. 259-200. 
A. H. 8. 
ROSEWATER, ANDREW: American en- 
gineer; born in Bohemia Oct. 81, 1848. When ver y 
young he removed with his family to the’ United 
States, settling in Cleveland, where he was educated 
at the public. schools. In 1864 he joined the en- 
gineer cor ps of the Union Pacific Railway; in 1868 
he settled in Omaha, where he was for the following 
two years assistant city engineer, being appointed 
city engineer in 1870. In 1876 he became manager 
and editor of “The Omaha Bee,” and from 1878 to 
1880 he was engineer in charge of the construction of 
the Omaha and Northwestern Railway. In 1880 and 
1881 he was engineer of the Omaha Water-Works 
Company, and then became for the second time city 
engineer of Omaha, holding this position until 1887. 
In 1891 he was appointed president of the electrical 


‘subway commission of Washington, serving as such 


until 1892. Since 1897 he has held (for the third 
time) the position of city engineer of Omaha; he 
has also been president of the board of public works 
in the same city, and has held positions as consult- 
ing and designing engineer for sewerage for twenty- 


five cities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1905, s.v. 


A. F. T. H. 


ROSEWATER, EDWARD: American editor 
and newspaper proprietor; born at Bukovan, in Bo- 
hemia, in 1841. He was educated at the high school - 
of Prague, where he remained until he attained his 
thirteenth year, when he emigrated to the United 
States and there studied telegraphy. In 1858 he 
obtained his first position as a telegraph operator 
and held this position until the outbreak of the 
Civil war, when he enlisted, and joined the United 
States Military Telegraph Corps, being in active 
service during 1862-63. In the latter year he re- 
signed ard went to Omaha as manager of the Pacific 
Telegraph Company. During his sojourn in that 
city he took part in politics and was elected mem- 
ber of the legislature of Nebraska in 1871. In the 
same year he founded “The Omaha Bee,” a news- 
paper which he has edited from its first appearance. 
In 1892 Rosewater was chosen to represent his state 
as member of the Republican National Committee, 
and in 1896 became member of the advisory board 
of the National Committee, being reelected to that 
office in 1900 and 1904. Rosewater was appointed a 
member of the United States Mint Commission in 
1896 and representative of the United States at the 
Universal Postal Congress held at Washington in 
1897. In the latter year he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of that congress. Awake to the interests of 
his adopted city, Rosewater was the projector of the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition held at Omaha in 1898, | 
and was elected member of the executive committee 
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in charge of publicity and promotion. In 1901 he 
was a candidate for the United States senate. He 


died Aug 31, 1906. 
A. | F. H. V. 


ROSEWATER, VICTOR: American editor 
and economist; born in Omaha, Neb., 1871; son of 
Edward RosEwATER; educated in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York (A.M. 1892; Ph.D. 1899). Rose- 
water was fellow in political science at Columbia 
University during the year 1892-93. He entered 
journalism by joining the staff of “The Omaha Bee” 
in 1898, becoming managing editor of that paper two 
yearslater. In 1896 he was appointed regent of the 
Nebraska State University. In 1893 he produced 
“Special Assessments: A Study in Municipal Fi- 
- nance,” and subsequently contributed to “ Pal grave's 
Dictionary of Political Economy," to " Historic 
Towns of the Western States," and to the “New 
Encyclopedia Britannica” (1903). Rosewater is a 
member of several national associations and societies, 
and of the Republican state and executive commit- 
tees of Nebraska. 

CA. F. H. V. 

ROSH. See ASHER BEN JEHIEL. 


ROSH HA-SHANAH. See NEW-YEAR. 

ROSH HA-SHANAH: Eighth treatise of the 
order Mo‘ed; it contains (1) the most important rules 
concerning the calendar year together with a de- 
scription of the inauguration of the months by the 
nasi and ab bet din; (2) laws on the form and use of 
the shofar and on the service during the Rosh ha- 
. Shanah feast. 


The old numerical Mishnah commences with an 


account of the four beginnings of the religious and 
the civil year (i. 1); itspeaks of the four judgment- 
days of the pilgrim festivals and Rosh ha-Sha- 
nah (i. 2); of the six months in which 

Contents. the messengers of the Sanhedrin an- 
nounce the month (i. 8); of the two 

months the beginnings of which witnesses announce 
to the Sanhedrin even on the Sabbath (i. 4), and 
even if the moon is visible to every one (i. 5); Ga- 
-maliel even sent on the Sabbath for forty pairs of 
witnesses from a distance (i. 6); when father and son 
(who as relatives may otherwise not witness to- 
gether) behold the new moon they must set out 
for the bet din (i. 7), since they do not absolutely 
belong to those that are legally unfit for this pur- 
pose (i. 8). The weak and sick are borne on litters, 
and are protected against the attacks of the Sad- 
ducees; they must be provided with food, for wit- 
nesses are bound to journey even on the Sabbath 
(i. 9). Others went along to identify the unknown 
(ii. 1). In olden times bonfire-signals on the moun- 
tains announced to all as far as Babylon that the 
month had been sanctified. The custom of having 
witnesses and messengers was introduced after the 
Sadducees had attempted to practise deception (ii. 

2, 9, 4). 

The large court called * Bet Ya'azek " was the as- 
sembly-place for the witnesses (ii. 5); bountiful re- 
pasts awaited them, and dispensations from the Law 
were granted to them (ii. 6); the first pair of witnesses 
wasquestioned separately concerning the appearance 
of the moon, and other witnesses cursorily (ii. 7). 


ji. 9 (abbreviated). 


Then the ab bet din called out to a large assembly, 
* Sanctified!" all the people crying out aloud after 
him (ii. 8). Gamaliel II. had representations of the 
moon which he showed to the witnesses. Once there 
arose a dispute between him and Joshua regarding 
the Tishri moon; the latter, in obedience to the nasi, 
came on foot to Jamnia on the day which he had 
calculated to be the Day of Atonement, and the two 
scholars made peace (iii.). There were various ob- 
stacles to the sanctification of the months, as when 
time was lacking for the ceremony, or when there 
were no witnesses present before the bet din. In 
the first case the following day became the new 
moon; in the second case the bet din alone per- 
formed the sanctification. | 

The Mishnah treats also of the shofar (iii. 2); the 
horn of the cow may not be used (iii. 3); the form of 
the trumpet for Kosh ha-Shanah, the 
fast-day, and Yobel is determined 
(iii. 5); injuries to the shofar and the 
remedies are indicated (iii. 6); in times 
of danger the people that pray assemble in pits and 
caves (iii. 7); they pass the house of worship only on 
the outside while the trumpets sound (iii. 8); they 
are exhorted to be firm by being reminded of Moses’ 
uplifted hands in the war with the Amalekites. In 
such times the deaf-mutes, insane, and children are 
legally unfit for blowing the trumpets. 

Even if the festival fell on the Sabbath, Johanan 
ben Zakkai had the trumpets blown at Jamnia, while 
at one time this was done only in the Temple and the 
surrounding places (iv. 1); he also fixed the lulab 
outside of the Temple for seven days, and forbade 
the eating of new grain on the second day of Pass- 
over (iv. 2); he extended the time for examining 
witnesses until the evening, and had them come to 
Jamnia even in the absence of the ab bet din (iv. 3). 
The Mishnah then treats of the order of the prayers 
(iv. 4), of the succession of the Malkuyot, Zikronot, 
and Shoferot, of the Bible sentences concerning the 
kingdom of God, Providence, and the trumpet-call 
of the future (iv. 5), and of the leader in prayer and 
his relation to the teki‘ah (iv. 6); descriptions of the 
festival are given in reference to the shofar (iv. ae 
then follows the order of the traditional trumpet- 
sounds (iv. 8); and remarks on the duties of the 
leader in prayer and of the congregation close the 
treatise (iv. 9). 

Curious as is the order of subjects followed in 
this treatise, in which several ‘mishnaic sources 


The 
Shofar. 


have been combined, the Tosefta follows it, add- 


ing comments that form the basis 
of the Gemara in both Talmuds. 
The contents of the Mishnah with 
the corresponding sections of the 
Tosefta are as follows: General calendar for the 
year, i. 1-4 = Tosef. i. 1-18. Regulations concerning 
the months’ witnesses, i. 5-ii. 1 (connecting with 
i. 4) = Tosef. i. 15-ii. 1 (abbreviated). Historical 
matter regarding fire-signals and messengers and 
their reception on the Sabbath, ii. 2-6 = Tosef. 
The continuation of the laws 
of ii. 1 concerning witnesses (ii. 7, 8), and the ques- 
tioning of witnesses, and the sanctification of the 
months are entirely lacking in the Tosefta. His- 
torical data concerning Gamaliel and the dispute 


The 
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with Joshua, ii. 8-9 = Tosef. ii. 8 (a mere final 
sentence). Continuation of the laws of ii. 7 con- 
cerning witnesses, iii. 1 = Tosef. iii, 1, 2. Regula- 
tions regarding the shofar and its use, iii. 2-5 = To- 
sef. iii. 8-6a. Haggadic sentence on devotion = To- 
sef. iii. 6b. Final remarks on the shofar and on its 
obligations, iii. 6-end = Tosef. iv. 1. Ordinances of 
Johanan ben Zakkai concerning Rosh ha-Shanah and 
the Sabbath, and other matters = Tosef. iv. 2. Order 
of worship, iv. 5-end = Tosef. iv. 4-end. Mishnah 
7 seems to have been transposed according to 
'Tosef. iv. 8, but it belongs there according to its 
contents. 
. In quoting many of Gamaliel’s ordinances the 
Mishnah emphasizes the authority of the patriarchal 
house by: recounting the dispute between the patri- 
arch and his deputy Joshua and showing how the 
latter was forced to yield. The Tosefta omits the 
ordinances of Gamaliel and of Johanan ben Zakkai, 
and the dispute of the two leaders of the school- 
house, nor does it mention anything of the power of 
any tannaitic dignitary ; the Tosefta is herea product 
of the timeof the Amoraim. "The dignity of the nasi 
is not emphasized, because acumen and scholarship 
prevailed in the schoolhouse, and there was no de- 


sire to let old precedences (see ‘EDuyorT) come to the. 


fore again. Even the Mishnah contains some ad- 
ditions from the time of the Amoraim (see, for ex- 
ample, iv. 2, where a gap must be filled from the 
Tosefta). . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Rawicz, Rosh Hashana (ana: Frank- 
fort -on-the- Main, 1886; J. H. Gummin, Rosh Hashana 
(Theologische Studien), pp. 31-74, 179-200, Utrecht, 1890; 
Zuckermann, Materialien zum Entwu f der Altjiidischen 
Zeitrechnung, Breslau, 1882; Rosenthal Ueber den Au- 
sammenhang der Mischna, i. 26-28, 70-71; Scheinin, Die 
Schule in Jamnia, Leipsie, 1879. 

L. A. R. 
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ROSH YESHIBAH. See YESHIBAN. 

ROSIN, DAVID: German theologian; born at 
Rosenberg, Silesia, May 27, 1828; died at Breslau 
Dec. 31, 1894. Having received his early instruction 
from his father, who was a teacher in his native 
town, he attended the yeshibah of Kempen, of Mys- 
lowitz (under David Deutsch), and of Prague (under 
Rapoport); but, wishing to receive a regular school 
education, he went to Breslau, where he entered the 
gymnasium, and graduated in 1846. He continued 
his studies at the ‘universities of Berlin and Halle 
(Ph.D. 1851) and passed his examination as teacher 
for the gymnasium. Returning to Berlin, he taught 
in various private schools, until Michael Sachs, with 
whom he was always on terms of intimate friend- 
ship, appointed him principal of the religious school 
which had been opened in that city in 1504, At the 
same time Rosin gave religious instruction to the 
students of the Jewish normal school. In 1866 he 
was appointed M. Jo#l’s successor as professor of 
homiletics, exegetical literature, and Midrash at the 
rabbinical seminary in Breslau, which position he 
held till his death. 

Rosin was the author of: “Abschiedswort: De- 
richte über die Jüdische Religionsschule,” Berlin, 
1866; “Ein Compendium der Jiidischen Gesetzes- 
kunde aus dem 14. Jahrhundert,” Breslau, 1871 (on 
the “Sefer ha-Hinnuk ”); “Ethik des Maimonides,” 
4b. 1876; “Samuel ben Meïr als Schrifterklirer,” ib. 
1880; * Reime und Gedichte des Abraham ibn Esra,” 


in 5 parts, 7b. 1885-94 (Ibn Ezra’s poems with vo- 
calized text and German transl. in rime). He edited 
Michael Sachs’ sermons (2 vols., Berlin, 1867), and 
Samuel ben Meir’s commentary on the Pentateuch, 
with a Hebrew introduction, Breslau, 1881. An 
essay of Rosin’s on the philosophy of Abraham ibn 
Ezra was edited after his death by his devoted pupil 
David Kaufmann and published in the “Monats- 
schrift ” (vols. xlii.-xliii.), to which magazine Rosin 
occasionally contributed. 

While not a voluminous writer and original 
thinker, Rosin did his literary work with an exem- 
plary accuracy of detail and in perfect sympathy 
with hissubject. To his numerous disciples he was - 
a kind friend and adviser. In his religious attitude 
he was strictly conservative, a true disciple of Michael 
Sachs (whose admirer he was); and he was at the 
same time broad-minded and tolerant of the opinions 
of others. His only son, Heinrich Rosin, is professor 
of medicine at the University of Berlin. Another 
Heinrich Hosrw, professor in the law department 
of the University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, is his 
nephew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Deborah, June 15, 1898, and Jan. 24, 1895; 
Allg. Zeit. des J'ud. June 2, 1893, and Jan. 11, 1895; Jahres- 
bericht des Jiidisch-T heologischen Seminars Prünkelscher 
Stiftung, Breslau, 1895; Brann, Gesch. des Jtidischen Theo- 

logischen Seminars in Breslau, pp. 98-99, 115, la NS 


s. 

ROSIN, HEINRICH: German jurist; born at 
Breslau Sept. 14, 1855. In 1880 he established him- 
self as privat-docent in the law department of the 
Breslau University, but, receiving a call from the 
University of Freiburg as assistant professor three 
years later, he accepted it, and subsequently was 
promoted to a full DIUCoSsorelp iu the same insti- 
tution. 

Among the works of Rosin are the following: 
* Der Begriff der Schwertmagen in den Rechts- 
büchern des Mittelalters? (Breslau, 1877); “Die 
Formvorschriften für die Veriiusserungsgeschiifte 
der Frauen nach Langobardischem Recht” (1880); 
“Das Polizeiverordnungsrecht in Preussen ” (1882) ; 
“Das Recht der Oeffentlichen Genossenschaft ” (Frei- 
burg, 1886); “Das Recht der Arbeitsversicherung ” 
(Berlin, 1892-93); “ Minoritütenvertretung und Pro- 
portionalwahlen ” (1892); “ Grundzüge einer Allge- 
meinen Staatslehre nach den Politischen Reden and 
Schriftstücken. des Fürsten Bismarck” (Munich, 


1898). 

Wc LE Meyers IKonversations-Lexikon (new edi- 
tion 
S. J. Go, 


ROSIN, HEINRICH: German physician; born 
at Berlin Aug. 38, 1863; son of David Rosrn. He 
studied at Breslau and Freiburg (M.D. 1887), and 
in 1888 became assistant to Rosenbach at the Aller- 
heiligen Hospital. In 1892 he went to Berlin as as- 


sistant to Senator at the general dispensary, and in 


1896 was admitted to the medical faculty of the 
Berlin University as privat-docent. He received 
the title of professor in 1902; and in the same year 
he opened a private dispensary. 

Rosin is a prolific writer. He has contributed 
about 100 essays, especially on clinical medicine, 
chemical medicine, and microscopy, to the pro- 
fessional journals. He is a collaborator on Eu- 
lenburg's  *Realencyclopüdie der Gesammten 
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Heilkunde,” *Encyclopüdische Jahrbücher der 
Gesammten Heilkunde,” Drasche’s “Bibliothek 
Medicinischer Wissenschaften," Liebreich’s *En- 
cyclopüdie der Therapie,” etc. He has published, 
with Ehrlich, Weigert, Krause, and Mosse, the 
“ Encyclopiidie der Mikroscopischen Technik.” 

Rosin is a member of the Verein für Jüdische Ge- 
schichte und Literatur, and has evinced an active 
interest in the Jewish affairs of the German capital. 

S. E. Te H; 

ROSNOSKY, ISAAC: American merchant and 
communal worker; born at Wollstein, Prussia, Nov. 
6, 1846; son of Henry and Zelda Rosnosky. He 
went to Boston, Mass., as a boy and engaged in 
business. He was elected to the Boston common 
council as a Democrat in 1878, and as an Independ- 
ent in 1879. He served in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives in 1880 and from 1891 to 1894, 
being the first Jew to be elected to cither branch of 
the legislature. Twice he was a delegate to na- 
tional Democratic conventions; and he served as a 
commissioner to the World’s Fair. It was largely 
through his efforts that the Carney (Catholic) Hos- 
pital fund of $10,000 was raised. 

Rosnosky has been for the last twenty-three years 
(since 1882) president of Temple Ohabei Shalom, 
the oldest Hebrew congregation in Boston. He is 
a member of the Association of Past Presidents of 
the I. O. D. B. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Solomon Schindler, Israelites in Boston, iii. 

A. J. LEB. 

ROSSI, AZARIAH BEN MOSES DEI: 
Italian physician and scholar; born at Mantua in 
1518 or 1514; died in 1578. He was descended from 
an old Jewish family which, according to a tradi- 
tion, was brought by Titus from Jerusalem. Com- 
bining an insatiable desire for learning with re- 
markable mental power, Dei Rossi early in life 
became exceptionally proficient in Hebrew, Latin, 
and Italian literature. He studied simultaneously 
medicine, archeology, history, Greek and Roman 
antiquities, and Christian ecclesiastical history. 
When about the age of thirty he married and settled 
fora time at Ferrara. Later he is found at Ancona, 
. Bologna, Sabbionetta, and again at Ferrara. In 1071 
a terrible earthquake visited the last-named city and 
caused the death of about 200 persons. The house 
in which Dei Rossi lived was partly destroyed; but 

it happened that at the moment he 


Earth- and his wife were in their daughter's 
quake at room, which remained uninjured. 
Ferrara, During the disturbances consequent 
1571. upon the earthquake Dei Rossi lived 


in an outlying village, where he was 
thrown into association with a Christian scholar, 
who asked him if there existed a Hebrew translation 
of the * Letter of Aristeas." Dei Rossi answered in 
the negative, but in twenty days he prepared the 
desired translation, which he entitled “Hadrat Ze- 
kenim.” His account of the earthquake, written 
shortly after, is entitled * Kol Elohim”; he regarded 
the earthquake as a visitation of God, and not 
merely as à natural phenomenon. 
Dei Rossi’s great work, “Meor 'Enayim" (Man- 
tua, 1578-75; Berlin, 1794; Vienna, 1829; Wilna, 
1863-66), includes the two works already mentioned 
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and.a third entitled “Imre Binah.” The latter is 
divided. into four parts; the first part contains a sur- 


vey of the Jewish race at the time of the Second 


Temple, narrates the origin of the Septuagint, points 
out the contradictions between some of the beliefs 
of the Talmudists and the proved results of scien- 
tific research, records the origin of the Jewish col- 
onies in Alexandria and Cyrene, chronicles the wars 
of Bar Kokba against the Romans, 
His '«Me'or etc. Dei Rossi quotes from the wri- 
fEnayim." tings of Philo, whose orthodoxy he 
questions. He criticizes him for hav- 
ing allegorized Biblical narratives of facts, and 
points out that the Alexandrian philosopher never 
gives the traditional interpretation of the Biblical 
text. 
In the second part Dei Rossi criticizes a number 
of the assertions of the Talmudists (many of his 
criticisms being repeated by later commentators), and 
gives explanations of various haggadic passages 
which can not be taken literally (as, for instance, 
the haggadah which attributes the death of Titus 
toa gnat which entered his brain while he was re- 
turning to Rome). The third part is devoted to a 
study of Jewish chronology and translations from 
the writings of Philo, Josephus, and others, with 
commentaries. The fourth part deals with Jewish 
archeology, describing the shapes of the priestly 


. garments and the glory of the Second Temple, and 


giving the history of Queen Helen and her two 
sons, 

It is greatly to Dei Rossi’s credit that he followed. 
scientific methods of inquiry in his work and did 
not rely upon tradition. But this way of dealing 
with subjects which the multitude reverenced as 
sacred called forth many criticisms on the part of 
his contemporaries. Prominent among his critics 

were Moses Provencal of Mantua (to - 
Attitude of whom Dei Rossi had submitted his 
His work in manuscript), Isaac Finzi of 
Contempo- Pesaro, and David Provençal, who 
raries. endeavored to defend Philo. Dei 
; Rossi appended to some copies of the. 
“Me’or ‘Enayim” an answer to the criticisms of 
Moses Provencal, and a dissertation entitled “ Zedek 
‘Olamim,” in which latter he refuted the arguments 
of Isaac Finzi. Later he wrote a special work en- 
titled * Mazref ha-Kesef” (published by Filipowski 
at Edinburgh, 1854, and included by Zunz in the 
Wilna edition of the “ Me'or ?), in which he defended 
his * Yeme 'Olam" against its critics. Dei Rossi, 
however, had to contend not only with impartial 
critics, but with the attacks of fanatics who consid- 
ered his * Me'or ‘Enayim ” as a heretical work. Jo- 
seph Caro commissioned Elisha Gallico to draw up 
a decree to be distributed among ail Jews, ordering 
that the * Me’or ‘Enayim” be burned. But, Joseph 
Caro dying before it was ready for him to sign, the 
decree was not promulgated, and the rabbis of Man- 
tua contented themselves with forbidding the read- 
ing of the work by Jews under twenty-five years of 
age. 

The “Me’or ‘Enayim” attracted the attention of 
many Christian Hebraists, who translated parts of 
it into Latin: Bartolocci translated ch. ix. and xxii., 
in his “Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica”; Bochart, 


Rossi 
Rostof 


ch. xvi. and xxi, in his “Hierozoicon” (Leyden, 
1719); Buxtorf, ch. ix., xlii., and lix., in his * Trac- 
tatus de Antiquitate Punctorum" (Basel, 1643); 
idem, ch, l. and 1x., in his translation of the “ Cu- 
zari ” (ib. 1660); idem, ch. lvi. and lviii., in his “ Dis- 
sertatio de Letteris Hebraicis" (db. 1662); Hottinger, 
ch. lvi. in his “Cippi Hebraei? (Heidelberg, 1662); 
Meyer, ch. viii., xiv., and xix., in his version of the 
“Seder ‘Olam” (Amsterdam, 1699); Morin, ch. iii., 
v., vii., viii., ix., xix., XX., and xlviii., in his “ Ex- 
ercitationes Biblica ” (Paris, 1638); Van Dale, ch. ix., 
in his “Dissertatio Super Aristeam ” (Amsterdam, 
1708); Voisin, ch. ii., viii., Xv., Xvi., xxii., xlv., li., 
lvi., Ivii., and lix., in his edition of Raymund Martin’s 
* Pugio Fidei” (Paris, 1651); Voorst, ch. xxlii., XXV., 
xxxiii, and xxxv., in his translation of the " Zemah 
Dawid” (Leyden, 1644). Ch. xvi. has been trans- 
lated into English by Raphall (“Hebrew Review 
and Magazine," ii. 170), and ch. lx. by Bishop 
Lowth, in the introduction to his translation of 
Isaiah (London, 1885). 

Dei Rossi was the author of a collection of poems 
(Venice, n.d.), among which are several of a litur- 
gical character. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 980; Zunz,in Kerem . 


Hemed, v. 181-188, vii. 119-121; Rapoport, ib. v. 159-162; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 747; Jost, Gesch. des Juden- 
thums und Seiner Sekten, iii. 123; Gratz, Gesch. ix. 405 et 
seq.; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 417; Ginsburg, Levita’s Mas- 
soreth ha-Massoreth, p. 52. 


J. I. BR. 


ROSSI, GIOVANNI BERNARDO DE: Ital- 
ian Christian Hebraist; born Oct. 25, 1742, in Castel- 
nuovo; died in Parma March, 1831. He studied 
in Ivrea and Turin. In Oct., 1769, he was appointed 
professor of Oriental languages at the University 
of Parma, where he spent the rest of his life. His 
inaugural lecture on the causes of the neglect of 
Hebrew study was published in 1769 at Turin. De 
Rossi devoted himself to three chief lines of inves- 
tigation—ty pographical, bibliographical, and text- 
critical. Influenced by the example of Kennicott, 
he determined on the collection of the variant read- 
ings of the Old Testament, and for that purpose col- 
lected a large number of manuscripts and old prints. 
In order to determine their bibliographical position 
he undertook a critical study of the annals of He- 
brew typography, beginning with a special prelim- 
inary disquisition in 1776, and dealing with the 
presses of Ferrara (Parma, 1780), Sabbionetta (Er- 
langen, 1783), and, later, Cremona (Parma, 1808), 
as preparatory to his two great works, " Annales 
Hebreo-Typographici” (Parma, 1795, sec. xv.) and 
“ Annales Hebreo-Typographici ab 1501 ad 1540" 
(Parma, 1799). 'This formed the foundation of his 
serious study of the early history of Hebrew print- 
ing (see IxcUNABULA). In connection with this 
work he drew up a “ Dizionario Storico degli Autori 
Ebrei e delle Loro Opere? (Parma, 1802; German 
translation by Hamberger, Leipsic, 1889), in which 
he summed up in alphabetical order the bibliograph- 
ical notices contained in Wolf, and, among other 
things, fixed the year of Rashi's birth; and he also 
published a catalogue of his own manuscripts (1803) 
and books (1812). All these studies were in a measure 
preparatory and subsidiary to his * Varie Lectiones 
Veteris Testamenti ? (Parma, 1784-88), still the most 
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complete collection of variants of the Hebrew text 


of the Old Testament. In order to compile it he 
visited all the chief libraries of Italy, and through its 
compilation he obtained the knighthood of St. George 
at the court of Parma and seductive offers from 
Pavia, Madrid, and Rome. As examples of the use 
of his work he issued a specimen of the Targum 
on Esther (Rome, 1782; 2d ed., revised, Tübingen, 
1788). He was also interested in the polemics of 
Judaism and Christianity, and wrote on this subject 
his * Della Vana Aspettazione degli Ebrei del Loro 
Re Messia ? (Parma, 1778), which he defended ina 
pamphlet two years later; and he further published 
a list of antichristian writers, “Bibliotheca Judaica 
Antichristiana" (Parma, 1800). A select Hebrew 
lexicon, in which he utilized Parhon’s work (Parma, 
1805), and an introduction to Hebrew (25. 1815) con- 
clude the list of those of his works which are of 
special Jewish interest, | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana; Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Bodl. s.v. 

T; J. 

ROSSI, MOSES BEN JEKUTHIEL DE: Ro- 
man rabbiof the fourteenth century. Between 1878 
and 1390 he wrote a compendium of Jewish rites, 
entitled “Sefer ha-Tadir,” which he intended to 
serve as a manual both for daily use and for the 
synagogue. This work lacks depth of thought and 
originality, and has therefore had little influence on 
or consideration from the Posķim. Itis full of the 
prejudices and superstitions of the age, treating of 


astrology, prophecies, the interpretation of dreams, 


and similar subjects. Its chief importance lies in 
the fact that the author does not confine himself to 
the mere ritual laws, but introduces also maxims 
of morality, homilies, philosophical questions, and 
hygienic precepts. The second portion is a collec- 
tion of treatises and responsa of the author and of 
other scholars. In addition to the “Sefer ha-Tadir,” 
Moses ben Jekuthiel is the author of a hymn for 
the use of synagogues, commencing “ Meshok na El 
Hasdeka.” l 

RIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Orient, 1849, x. 488; Güdemann, 

Gesch. ii. 195; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1563, p. 93, note 

2; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 451; 

Zunz, S. P. p. 510. 

S. U. C. 

ROSSI, SOLOMON: Rabbi and composer; 
lived in Mantua during the latter part of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He came from an old Mantua family in which the 
traditional belief had been preserved that its ances- 
tors had been taken as prisoners to Rome under 
Titus and Vespasian. In 1587 Rossi was engaged 
as musician and singer at the ducal court of Vin- 
cenze I. of Mantua, where his sister Europa was em- 
ployed as a singer. That Rossi stood in high favor 
at this court is evidenced by the fact that he was 
allowed to appear in public without the yellow 
badge which other Mantua Jews were at that time 
obliged to wear, 

Rossi was a skilled contrapuntist, and he worked 
assiduously to compose synagogal music with which 
the old sacred melodies of Zion might be harmoni- 
ously combined. His *Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelo- 
moh” (Venice, 1622) gives evidence of the success 
he attained; and it has been said that LEON OF Mo- 
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Rossi 
Rostof 


DENA and other Italian rabbis were influenced by 
Rossi when they issued their letter (1605) authorizing 
the introduction into the synagogue of mensurate 
. and polyphonic music. 

Rossi’s other compositions comprised chiefly re- 
ligious poems, hymns, and madrigals; he wrote also 
a musical drama entitled “ Maddalena.” 
his poems were dedicated to persons of princely 
rank. It is likely that Rossi in 1612 was the leader 
of a Jewish band of singers, and likewise of a the- 
atrical company. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : S. Naumbourg, Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomoh, 
Cantiques de Salomon Rossi, Hebreo, Paris, 1977 ; Adolph 
Kohat, Berühmte Israelitische Männer und Frauen, p. 81; 
Ed. Birnbaum, Jüdische Musiker am Hofe von Mantua 


1542-1628, Vienna, 1893. 
D. F. C. 


ROSSIENA (ROSSIENY): District city in the 
government of Kovno, Russia. It had a prosperous 
Jewish community in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and was a center of HaskALAH, Or pro- 
gressive ideas, when Abraham Maru lived there 
(1887-44). He lovingly recalls the time when he 
met kindred spirits like Senior Sachs, Shapiro, 
Emanuel Soloweitschik, and Marcus Wolpert in the 
house of Abraham Wolfsohn (letter appended to vol. 
ii. of “‘Ayit Zabua'," partly translated by Rebecca 
Altmanin “ The First Hebrew Novel,” in “The New 
Era Illustrated Magazine,” Dec., 1904). But most 
of the men who were animated by progressive ideas 
left Rossiena for more promising fields of activity in 
larger cities, and a fire which almost totally des- 
troyed the city in 1865 and the hard times which 
followed the brief period of revival in the first part 
of the reign of Alexander II. contributed to the city’s 
decline. In 1866 Rossiena possessed 10,579 inhab- 
itants, of whom 8,290 were Jews. A visitor to the 
city in 1875 (“ Ha-Shahar,” vi. 79) found there but 
little of its former prosperity and culture. By 1897 
the entire population had dwindled to 7,455, “ mostly 
Jews." The chief articles of commerce are wood 
and grain for export; but the grain-export business 
of Russia has been almost totally ruined by the latest 
commercial treaties between Russia and Germany, 
and the condition of the Jewish grain-dealers is now 
worse than ever. 

The following have held the rabbinate of Rossiena: 
Nathan Nate Rabinowitz (c. 1775); Nathan's son 
Dob Bir Rabinowitz; Moses Zeitlin (c. 1845); Abra- 
ham Abele Jaffe (“of Rossiena and district”; 1872); 
Alexander Moses Lapidoth (b. Feb. 27, 1819; a pupil 
of Israel Lipkin [Salanter] and formerly rabbi of 
Yanova; has held office since about 1880). The best 
known of the modern Hebrew scholars who were 
— brought up in Rossiena is probably Aryeh Löb Gor- 
don (born in Kelmy 1844; now a resident of Wilna), 
author of * Mishpete ha-Lashon 'Ibrit" (Wilna, 1874), 
on Hebrew grammar, and several minor works. 

'The district of Rossiena, exclusive of the city, had 
in 1897 a total population of 221,81, of whom 17,000 
were Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brainin, Abraham Mapu, pp. 36, 46, Piotr- 
kow, 1900: Entziklopedicheski Slovar, s.v.; Efrati, Dor we- 
Dorshaw, p. 64, Wilna, 1889; Eisenstadt, Dor Rabhanaw we- 
Soferaw, p. 87, Warsaw, 1805; Ha-Maggid, ii. 43. 

H. R. P. Wr. 


ROSTOCK. See MECKLENBURG. 


Several of. 


ROSTOF: Russian fortified commercial and man- 
ufacturing town on the Don; formerly in the gov- 
ernment of Yekaterinoslaf; since 1888 included in 
the district of the Don Cossacks. Jewssettled there 
about 1827, and their number grew with the city’s 
increasing importance as a commercial center. A 
large synagogue and a bet ha-midrash were erected 
in 1842; the foundations of a new bet ha-midrash 
were laid in 1863; and the synagogue Po'ale Zedek 
was founded in 1886. In-the days of the liberal 
ALEXANDER II. the Jews had several of their own 
representatives in the city council, and eleven Jews 
were included in the commission which Mayor 
Baikov appointed in 1868 to investigate the needs of 
the city and propose the necessary improvements. 
In 1866 the Jews numbered 2,842 in a total popula- 
tion of about 39,000. In the following twenty years 
the city's population increased to more than 100,000, 
and the Jews, who helped to develop its enormous 
export trade in grain, increased to nearly 14,000. 
These prosperous conditions, however, did not con- 
tinue through the reign of ALEXANDER III. An 
anti-Jewish riot broke out there May 10 (22), 1883, 
in which three Jews were injured and property val- 
ued at 70,000 rubles was destroyed. Nearly two 
years passed before twenty-seven of the rioters were 
brought to trial, and then all were acquitted (see 
* Ha-Meliz," 1885, No. 84). 

Whenthe townsof Rostof and Taganrog (the latter . 
had about 200 Jewish families) were to be ceded to 
the district of the Don Cossacks, to which even Jews 
who were privileged to reside in all other parts of 
the Russian empire were not admitted, a commission 
which was appointed by the minister of war decided 
to expel the Jews from both towns. The Jewish 
inhabitants were panic-stricken, and it was rumored 
that a large number of them applied for baptism 
(see “Jüdisches Volksblatt,” pp. 466, 483, St. Peters- 
burg, 1886). But Jacob Poliakov of Taganrog, on 
the advice of the hetman Sviatopolk-Mirski of the 
Don Cossacks (uncle of a later minister of the inte- 
rior) induced representative Christian residents to 
inform the government that the towns would suffer 
irreparable loss by the expulsion of the Jews. It 
was finally decided that those Jews who lived there 
might remain, but that no more might be permitted 
to settle in either town. The material condition of 
Rostof was not improved by the change, for, although 
the population continued to increase (it was 119,889 
in 1897), its trade and the importance of its great an- 
nual fair diminished. A large part of the popula- 
tion of Rostof consists of Armenians, who live on 
friendly terms with the Jews and frequently enter 
into business partnerships with them. 


Shrage Feiwel Gniesin, a graduate of the rabbin- |. 


ical school of Wilna, became the government rabbi 
of Rostof in 1863 and remained such until 1859, when 
he was succeeded by Dr. Jampolsky, who later was 
succeeded by Lifshitz. R. Zlotkin was for a long 
time the Orthodox rabbi. Wolkenstein was pres- 
ident of the Jewish community for several decades, 
and held also the office of Danish consul. Jacob 
Ter, the Yiddish playwright, who finally removed 
to New York, was secretary of the community from 
1880 to 1890. Zebi ha-Kohen Schereschewsky (b. 
Pinsk, 1840) livesin Rostof(1905) as a bookseller, and 
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is the only well-known Maskil and Hebrew scholar 


of the town. 
zungsverein, composed of former residents of Ros- 


tof, exists in New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, ii. 229, 237; iii, 205, 426; Eneyc./ 


Brit.; Semenov, Geografichesko-Statistieheski Slovar. 


H. R. P. Wr. 
ROTA. See BADGE. 


ROTH, MORITZ: Swiss physician; þorn at 
Basel Dec. 25, 1889; educated at the universities of 
Würzburg, Göttingen, Berlin, and Basel (M.D. 
1864). In 1866 he became privat-docent at the Uni- 
versity of Basel, and in 1868 at that of Greifswald. 
In 1872 he wasappointed assistant professorat Basel, 
and in 1874 professor of pathology and pathological 
anatomy, which position he resigned in 1898. 

Roth has contributed many essays to the medical 
journals of Switzerland and Germany, and is the 
author of “Andreas Vesalius Bruxellensis,” Berlin, 
1892. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
8. I IS 


ROTH, PHILIPP: German violoncellist; born 
at Tarnowitz, Upper Silesia, Oct. 25, 1853; died at 
Berlin June 9, 1898. Hestudied under Wilhelm Mül- 
ler, and from 1876 to 1878 under Robert Hausmann at 
the Konigliche Hochschule fiir Musik, Berlin. He 
published a violoncello method and a work entitled 
* Führer Durch die Violoncell-Litteratur." In 1890 
he established the Freie Musikalische Vereinigung 
in Berlin, and assumed the directorship of its pub- 
lication, the * Berliner Signale." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Musili- Levikon. 


S. J. So. 

ROTH, WILHELM: Austrian rhinologist; 
born at Kluckno, Hungary, Oct. 10, 1848. He re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium at Eperies, 
Hungary, and at the University of Vienna (M.D. 
1873). Establishing himself in Vienna, he became in 
1885 privat-docent at the university of that city. 

Roth has invented a drop-syringe for the larynx 
and several instruments for the nose, e.g., a mirror, 
an inhalation apparatus, and an electrical lamp, as 
well as a medicine-carrier. Besides many articles 


in the medical journals he is the author of: “ Die 
Chronische Rachenentztindung,” Vienna, 1883. He 
has also collaborated on the “ Therapeutisches Lexi- 


con” and the * Diagnostisches Lexicon.” 

S. EFIE 
ROTHENBURG: Town of Middle Franconia, 
Bavaria, situated on the Tauber, 41 miles west of 
Nuremberg. Jews must have been settled there as 
early as the beginning of the twelfth century, since 
a Jew of Rothenburg is mentioned in a Würzburg 
document of 1119 (Aronius, *Regesten," p. 100). 
There are also isolated notices concerning Jews in 
Rothenburg and dating from the end of the twelfth 
and from the thirteenth century. Thus, in the year 
1180 the Jew Samuel Biscoph of Rothenburg bought 
from Count Eckard a place adjoining the foundation 
of St. Killian, for which he wasto pay 
Early to the church 8 pounds of wax annu- 
Mention. ally on St. Killian's day (July 8; Aro- 
. mius, Le. pp. 199-155); and in 1251 
King Conrad IV., for 8,000 marks in silver, mort- 
gaged the town of Rothenburg, with the Jews in it 


FK 


A Rostover Handwerker Unterstüt- 


(* Rothenburgum et Judxos”), to Gottfried of Hoh- 
enlohe, to cover the many expenses which the latter 
had incurred by being in the king’s service (H. Bress- - 


lau, in “Hebr. Bibl.” x. 129; Wiener, “ Regesten,” 
' p. 8, No. 41). 


In the middle of the. fourteenth century Rothen- 
burg again became the possession of a stranger, 
when the emperor Charles IV. bestowed the whole 
town, together with the Jewish school, cemetery, 
and houses, on Bishop Albrecht of Hohenlohe, at 
Würzburg, and at the same time released the magis- 
trates of the city from any oaths or obligations 
which bound them to protect the Jews. But the 

town, which at that time was in a 

Under the condition of growing prosperity, due 
Bishops. in part to the Jews, was not disposed 
to permit the latter to be systematic- 

ally oppressed by the bishop and taken before the 
ecclesiastical courts. Consequently complaint was 
made to Charles IV., who invited tlie bishop, with 
both Christian and Jewish representatives of Rothen- 
burg, to a council at Nuremberg. Before that took 
place, however, the city released itself from its con- 
nection with the bishop; on Sept. 30, 1858, the Jews 
came again under the jurisdiction of the town coun- 


cil, and from that time on were not claimed by the 


emperor. Nevertheless they were required to pay 
certain taxes directly to the king; and OPFERPFEN: 
nie receipts for the years 1398, 1894, and 1895 have 
been preserved, given to Rothenburg Jews in the 
time of the emperor Wenzel by the latter’s favorite 
Borziwoy of Swynar. The Jews appear to have 
paid other taxes besides this, for two of the re- 
ceipts designate the sums received as * Jew taxes." 
The opferpfennig from Rothenburg alone amounted 
to 75 gulden in 1409, under the emperor Rupert. It 
was still collected in Rothenburg under Sigismund, 
but when Emperor Maximilian I. also demanded it 
(Sept. 17, 1504) the Jews refused to pay it, in which 
refusal they were upheld by the city. After this 
the payment of the opferpfennig by the Jews of 
Rothenburg is no longer mentioned. 

Atthe time of the Black Death there originated 
in Rothenburg the so-called Shepherd Brotherhood's 


day, which was celebrated annually with great pomp 
on Aug. 27, in memory of the escape of the town from 
poisoning by the Jews. The story runs that an 


* otherwise simple” shepherd stated before the mag- 
istrates that he had seen the well Hertrech, at the 
upper Galgenthürlein, poisoned, and that he had 
overheard a conversation on the subject carried on |. 
by Jews in Hebrew, and wished to save the town. 
On the strength of this charge the burghers were 
warned not to draw water from the well in ques- - 
tion, and the Jews of the town and vicinity who 
had not already fled were thrown into prison and 
tortured. 

If a Jew desired to be admitted to the city, he had 
first to make out an application bearing his signa- 
ture in Hebrew, and present it to the council, 
in return for which he received from the latter a 
permit with the municipal seal affixed. These per- 
mits were for permanent settlement as well as for 
temporary residence. In especially difficult cases 
the council gave aid to its Jewish burghers. Thus, 
in the dispute which Master Mendel of Pappenheim, 
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for unknown reasons, had with the Nuremberg 
Jewish burghers Isaac and Feyfelin, Mendel having 
put the burghers under the ban (1883), it was de- 
cided that each of the parties concerned should ad- 
vance 1,000 gulden, and that the victor in the dis- 
pute should take the whole sum. 

According to Bensen (“Beschreibung und Gesch. 
der Stadt Rothenburg,” p. 521) and Merz (“ Rothen- 
burg in Alter und Neuer Zeit,” p. 93), the Jews 
were banished from Rothenburg in 1397 and were 
. denied admission to the town until 1404. At the 
` time of banishment the council sold the synagogue 
and Jewish dance-hall for 2,000 gulden to the 
burgher Peter Creglinger, who built on the site of 
the synagogue a chapel to the Virgin. 

In 1414 the knight Erkinger of Sausheim was en- 
trusted with the collection of certain money (comp. 
Keller, * Zur Gesch. der Besteuerung der Juden Durch 

Kaiser Sigismund und Kónig Albrecht 

Exactions II.” in Geiger’s “ Zeitschrift für Gesch. 
in 1414. der Juden in Deutschland,” iii. pp. 

301- 336). On his arrival the council 

arrested all Jews in the town, including among 
them strangers temporarily in Rothenburg on busi- 
ness. Archbishop John of Mayence interposed in 
vain on their behalf; they were all kept under ar- 
rest until they had paid the required sum of 2,000 
gulden, for which Sigismund himself signed the re- 
ceipt (Oct. 8, 1414). In order to raise the money 
they borrowed from the town council, binding 
themselves to pay it back in weekly instalments. 

The Jews of Rothenburg were especially oppressed 
by the small princes. Thus on 7 May 2, 1422, Bishop 
John of Würzburg issued an order to the pastor of 
Rothenburg which made the following demands 
upon the council: (1) the Jews were to be “prohibited 
from practising usury ; (2) they were to wear on the 
breast a cloth badge, of red or other color, one span 
long and one wide, so that they might be distin- 
guished from Christians; 
neither rent nor sella house to a Jew; (4) a Christian 
might not serve a Jew for hire; (5) debts due from 
Christians to Jews were to be paid to the bishop; (6) 
other moneysand treasures were to fall to the council. 
The council demanding an extension of the time 


allowed before the order should come into force, the 
bishop granted until July 7,1422. Inthe meantime 


the king came to Nuremberg, and since at that time 
he was “himself planning to tax the Jews the decree 
of the bishop was revoked. Nevertheless, the reg- 
ulation in regard to wearing distinctive signs ap- 
pears to have been enforced, for in 1511 the Jews 
asked the council how the new badges should be 
made. 

Another extraordinary imperial tax was imposed 
in 1438, when the Rothenburg Jews had to pay Sig- 
ismund a coronation-tax of 200 gulden, in return for 
which, on April 14, 1484, they received an imperial 
privilege releasing them from all taxes for ten years. 

Maximilian was the first emperor to interfere in 
Jewish affairs, the occasion being the general assem- 
bly summoned by the Frankfort Jews, on Nov. 6, 
1509, in order to secure harmony in decisions. The 
assembly met with little success, principally through 
the ostentatious reserve of the Rothenburg dele- 
gates, who at the request of the Augsburg Jews were 
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urged even by the emperor to act in concert with their 
fellows, but with no effect. About eight years later 
the Rothenburg Jews themselves had occasion to 
appeal to the emperor, when (1517) a demand was 
made upon the council of Rothenburg by the robber- 
knight Klaus Wolgemuth that the Jews should be 
compelled to pay him a certain sum of money. 
Thereupon the Jews received a privi- 
Privilege lege from the emperor (July 7, 1517) 
of 1517. permitting them to refuse to submit 
to such extortions. But in spite of 
privileges they could not prevent the council from 
voting, on Nov. 7, 1519, a decree of banishment. It 
is remarkable, however, that according to the records 
they were banished at their own request, repeated 
by the “Schulklopfer” Michel only a few days be- 
fore the passing of the decree. When the emperor 
asked the reason for the request the council an- 
swered thatthe preachers, especially Dr. Teutschlin, 
had stirred up the people against the Jews, that the 
council could not protect them, and that when stones 
were thrown at the Jews the latter had asked to be 
formally banished. 

The truth of this, however, does not appear to be 
proved, for from another record it is learned that 
the Jews complained of Teutschlin’s activity and 
petitioned the council not to listen to his invectives 
and not to banish them. When the decree of ban- 

ishment was issued they received the 
Expulsion right to collect any money due them, 
of 1520. without interest. But the people, not 
. satisfied with this, went to the jurist 
Dr. Steinmetz for advice, who, although very re- 
served, allowed interest already paid to the Jews to 
be deducted from the principal. Before the time set 
for their departure the synagogue was plundered of 
all its treasures. On Jan. 8, 1520, there were only 
six families left in the town; these left Feb. 2, fol- 
lowing. Up to 1526 individual Jews endeavored to 
gain admittance to the town, but without success, 
and it was not until the nineteenth century that Jews 
were again found in Rothenburg. The synagogue, 
the school, and the cemetery were confiscated by the 
city. Thesynagogue was transformed into a chapel, 
but was destroyed in 1525 by the Reformers. The 
place where the cemetery was situated is still known 
as the Jewish burying-ground. 

As elsewhere in Germany, the occupation of the 
Rothenburg Jews was usury. There was a “ Will- 
kürbuch? in Rothenburg dating back as early as 
the thirteenth century. The follow- 
ing paragraphs from it are especially 
noteworthy: “Loans may be made not 
only upon pledges but also upon given 
surety, if the burgher first pledges himself to pay. 
“The rate of interest is not expressly regulated.’ 
“Tf a Jew has not renewed his claim for a debt in 
the official register within two years, the debt shall 
be considered canceled under all circumstances.” 
The activity of the money-lending business is indi- 

cated by the records of the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when six Rothenburg Jews alone had 6,281 
gulden and 70 pounds outstanding. 

Among the names of persons of especial note in 
connection with the history of Rothenburg are those 
of the physician Joseph Oeringer, MEIR OF ROTH- 


Loan- 
Making. 
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ENBUnG, the already-mentioned Master Mendel of 
Pappenheim, Master Israel of Nuremberg (settled in 
Rothenburg in 1406), and R. Jacob (who in 1457 
was appointed rabbinical overseer in Würzburg at 
the command of Bishop Conrad). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten; Kohut, Geschichte der 
Deutschen Juden, pp. 196, 444, 446 et seq.: Salfeld, Martyro- 
login ; Bensen, Beschreibung und Gesch. der Stadt Roth- 
enburg, p. 27, Rothenburg, 1826; Merz, Rothenburg in 
Alter und Neuer Zeit, 2d ed., Ansbach, 1881; H. Bresslau, in 
Geiger's Zeitschrift fiir Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, 
iii. 901-330, iv. 1-7. 

Ji S. O, 

ROTHENBURG, ELIAKIM GOTT- 
SCHALK. See ELIAKIM GOTTSCHALK OF ROTH- 
ENBURG. 

ROTHENBURG, MOSES BEN MORDECAI 
SUSSKIND: German rabbi; born about 1665; 
died at Altona Jan. 12, 1712. He was successively 
rabbi of Tykoczin, Brest-Litovsk, and Altona. In 
the last-mentioned town he at first shared the rab- 
binate with Zebi Hirsch Ashkenazi (Hakam Zebi); 
but from 1710, when the latter left Altona, Rothen- 
burg was sole rabbi. Some of his novelle were 
published by his widow in his father’s responsa 
(Amsterdam, 1747). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dembitzer, Ivelilat Yofi, i. 92b; Emden, Me- 
gillat Sefer, p. 22; Feinstein, 'Ir Tehillah, p. 28; Hurwitz, 
Rehobot ‘Ir, p. 24; Wittkower, Aguddat Perahim, p. 284. 
E. C. B. Fr. 


ROTHSCHILD: Celebrated family of finan- 
ciers, the Fuggers of the nineteenth century, deri- 
ving its name from the sign of a red shield borne by 


The Rothschild '" Stammhaus,” Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
(From a photograph.) 


the house No. 148 in the Judengasse of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. This house is mentioned in the “Ju- 
denstiidtigkeit” of 1619, at which date its number 


was 69. Curiously enough, it at first bore the sign 
of a green shield (“Zum Grünen Schild”), It was 
restored in 1886, and, though not in its original loca- 
tion, it still remains in possession of the Rothschilds 
as a kind of family museum and memorial. 

The earliest notice of a member of the family, given 
in the burial records of Frankfort, is that of Moses 
Rothschild (b.c. 1550), whose daughter Esther died 
in 1608. Members of the same family are mentioned 
at Worms in the seventeenth century as rabbis 
(Lewysohn, “Sechzig Epitaphien -zu Worms"). 
One of these, Mendel Rothschild, was for several 


' years preacher in Prague, then rabbi of Bamberg, and 


finally rabbi of Worms for fourteen years. 

The first Rothschild of any prominence was one 
Amschel Moses Rothschild, à small merchant 
and money-changer at Frankfort-on-the-Main; but 
the founder of the house was his son Mayer Am- 
schel Rothschild, born in that city about 1748, 

When a boy Mayer used to be sent to 


Mayer exchange money for use in his father's 
Amschel banking business; and he thereby de- 
Roths-  velopedaninterest iu coins which was 
child. both practical and scientific. He was 


at one time destined for the rabbinate, 
and studied for that purpose in Fürth. He soon 
changed his career, however, and took a post in the 
Oppenheim banking-housein Hanover. About1760 
he started in business for himself in his native city, 
in the house of his father, 
who was then dead. He 
married, Aug. 29, 1770, 
Giittele Schnapper, who 
lived to see her sons at 
the head of European 
finance. Mayer was a 
general agent and bank- 
er, and traded also in 
works of art and curios. 
In the latter connection 
he became an agent of 
William IX., Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel, who on 
his father’s death in 1785 
had inherited the largest 
private fortune in Eu- | 
rope, derived mainly from the hire of troops to the 
British government for the putting down of the 
Revolution in the United States. à 
Mayer Amschel Rothschild had become acquainted 
with the crown prince in 1775, but does not seem 
to have done much business with him till toward 
the end of the next decade. He changed some 
English gold for him in 17898, and in 1794 took as 
much as £150,000 worth, but not alone, having as- 
sociated with him no less than six other bullion- 
brokers of Frankfort. It was only toward the 
end of 1798 that he had sufficient credit with the 
prince to undertake single-handed any large quan- 
tity of gold brokerage. From 1800 to 1806 the land- 
grave placed with Rothschild 1,750,000 thaler, 
mostly at 4 per cent, part of it to be invested in 
Frankfort town loans, partin Danish loans. In1801 
he became the landgrave's court agent. 
Meanwhile his third son, Nathan Mayer Roths- 
child (born at Frankfort Sept. 16, 1777), had settled 


Mayer Amschel Rothschild. 
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beet eg a ee ee L 


in England under somewhat remarkable circum- 
stances, as related by himself to Sir Thomas Buxton. 
The firm dealt in Manchester goods, and, having been 
treated somewhat cavalierly by a commercial trav- 
eler, Nathan at a moment’s notice settled in Man- 
chester (1798) with a credit of £20,000, upon which 
he earned no less than £40,000 during the following 
seven years by buying raw material and dyes, hav- 
ing the goods made up to his own order, and selling 
them abroad, thus making a triple profit. He bo- 
came naturalized as a British subject June 12, 1504, 
and in 1805 went to London, establishing himself at 
first in St. Helen’s place and afterward in New 
Court, St. Swithin’s lane, still the office of the firm. 
He married shortly afterward a sister-in-law of Moses 
Montefiore, thus coming into association. with the 
heads of the Sephardic community, then ruling the 
financial world of London 
through their connection 
with Amsterdam. Owing 
to Napoleon’s seizure of 
Holland in 1808, the lead- 
ers of the anti-Napoleonic 
league chose Frankfort as 
a financial center where- 
from to obtain the sinews 
of war. After the battle 
of Jena in 1806 the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel fled 
to Denmark, where he had 
already deposited much 
of his wealth through the 
agency of Mayer Amschel 
Rothschild, leaving in the 
hands of the latter specie 
and works of art of the 
value of £600,000. Accord- 
ing to legend, these were 
hidden away in wine- 
casks, and, escaping the 
search of Napoleon's sol- 
diers when they entered 
Frankfort, were restored 
intact in the same casks in 
1814, when the elector re- 
turned to his electorate (see Marbot, “Memoirs,” 
1891, i. 810-811). The facts are somewhat less ro- 
mantic, and more businesslike. Roths- 


Nathan child, sofarfrom being in danger, was 
Mayer  onsuch good terms with Napoleon's 
Roths- nominee, Prince Dalberg, that he had 


child. been made in 1810 a member of the 
Electoral College of Darmstadt. The 

elector’s money had been sent to Nathan in London, 
who in 1808 utilized it to purchase £800,000 worth 
of gold from the East India Company, knowing that 
it would be needed for Wellington’s Peninsular 
campaign. He made no less than four profits on 
this: (1) on the sale of Wellington’s paper, (2) on 
the sale of the gold to Wellington, (8) on its repur- 
chase, and (4) on forwarding it to Portugal. This 
was the beginning of the great fortunes of the 
house, and its early transactions may be divided 
into three stages, in each of which Nathan was the 
guiding spirit; namely, (1) from 1808 to 1815, mainly 
the transmission of bullion from England to the 


Nathan Mayer Rothschild. 


Continent for the use of the British armies and for 
subventions to the allies; (2) from 1816 to 1818, 
* bearing " operations on the stock exchange on the 
loans needed for the reconstruction of Europe after 
Napoleon's downfall; and (8) from 1818 to 1848, the 
undertaking of loans and of refunding operations, 


"which were henceforth to be the chief enterprises 


of the house. 

(1) As regards the first stage, the deaths in 1810 
of both Sir Francis Baring and Abraham Goldsmid 
left Nathan Mayer Rothschild without a formidable 
competitor in the London bullion market; andit has 
been calculated that England forwarded to the Con- 
tinent through him in the three years 1818 to 1815 
no less than £15,000,000 sterling, while in the latter 
year up to the battle of Waterloo he forwarded in a 
similar manner £1,000,000 per month. He had a 
pigeon-post between Eng- 
land and the Continent 
which brought him early 
information of all impor- 
tant events. While the 
battle of Waterloo was in 
progress his agent Ro- 
werth a waited the result at 
Ostend, and was the first to 
bring the newsto London. 


of June 20, two days after 
the battle, when Roths- 
child immediately trans- 
mitted the intelligence 
to the government; this 
shows that the tradition 
that he gained largely by 
keeping the news secret 
is entirely mythical. In 
many instances Rothschild 
found it unnecessary to 
transmit English money 
to the Continent, as the 
foreign governments fre- 
quently preferred to have 
theirloans reinvested for 
them in English consols. 


-It was mainly in connection with this movement in 


bullion that the remarkable plan was adopted of hav- 
ing one of the Rothschild brothers in each of the chief 
capitals; but it is a mistake to believe that this ar- 
rangement was duc tothe foresight of Mayer Amschel. 
James, the youngest of the brothers, 
Dispersion was not established in Paris till 1812, 
of the the year of Mayer Amschel’s death, 
Brothers. and then secretly for the purpose of 
collecting French coin to forward to 
Wellington for his advance through southern 
France; the firm of Rothschild Fréres was not 
founded in Paris till 1817; Karl did not go to 
Naples till 1821; and Salomon went to Berlinin 1815 
to arrange for payments through London to Berlin 
to the Englishman Herries. It was evidently Nathan 
who made these arrangements.. 
(2) The great sums needed by France and the 
allies after the Waterloo period were at first not 


supplied by the Rothschilds at all, though undoubt- - 


edly the large movements of bullion which were 
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required for these loans were negotiated through 
them, as it is reckoned that from 1814 to 1822 no less 
than £18,000,000 sterling was transferred by them 
to the Continent, and it was for this reason that the 
brothers were raised to the Austrian nobility (Sept. 
29, 1822; Nathan never assumed the title, though he 
acted as Austrian consul-general). But the loans 
themselves were made by the banking-house of 
Baring, which was connected with the firm of Hope 
in Amsterdam and with that of Ouvrard in Paris, 
for a long time the chief rival in Paris of the Roths- 
childs. The profits on these issues were enormous. 
The French loan of 1816 of 350,000,000 francs yielded 
10 per cent; and the Austrian loan of 50,000,000 
gulden in 1815 yielded 9 per cent. 

(3) As early as Feb. 5, 1817, the Rothschilds had 
taken up a Prussian loan of 1,500,000 gulden at 5 
per cent; and by the end of the following year the 
brothers in their collective capacity were reported 
to be the richest firm in Europe, though they had 
not conducted any of the great loans of the prece- 
ding three years. Ehrenberg, therefore, thinks that 
they must have gained their fortune 
by speculating in the loans issued 
under the auspices of the Barings, 
probably by “bearing” operations 
which were so successful that they forced the gov- 
ernments concerned to allow 
participate in any future loans. 


Foreign 
Loans. 


Year. Country. Amount, 

OLN PL trana BIUSSIR os EEE HEEROIA 1,500,000 gulden. 
1818.......... ee heer EE EM £5,000,000 
ISI. essi sa Great Britain. sions] $12,000,000 
TSO A a E tea Austria (Lottery Loan).....| 48.000,000 gulden. 
1890. eve suss MERCIER 20,800,000 M 
IS eu ves MERE C C e s a a pore 37,500,000 PA 
ISO iis see IN ADIOS au. CER uo Es creed 16,000,000 dueats. 
IS eee are? DICH TUM 4,500,000 Me 
1822. iix seu] JE EHSSIO So Eu ioa deter ons £3,500,000 
182? cua eens RUSSIA ccs «cei ne RYE VINEA ` £3,500,000 
dM S CUNT FINEM £6,500,000 
15. soda eid NUDIOS S veshu ee eta Cos aes 20,000,000 dueats. . 
BOB MP ZUUSEPHL esame o CCS £2,500,000 
1828... VES qud Vade s was V eia aS ds 20,000,000 gulden. 
IBS ore Chae pci CH 23,000,000 francs. 
lOS versés DIBZHu e rhua doo 3,200,000 
ISP a veu INGDIOS caus seva e x xuaxS V Fara £2,500,000 
1570. ces eres Grand Duchy of Hesse......| 6,500,000 gulden. 
[599 s acPi xatd Brazili arce ves Mound re £2,000,000 
TS20, jaanta E AD E E T £800,000 
31.741 AEA E CARERE ea ede 25,000,000 gulden. 
1520.2: 49259 Hesse-Homburg............ 1,750,000 ER 
TSZ eria c EX Hohenzollern-Hechingen... 260,000 P 
1830 css oon PPUSSI A os Sree sees bck EE £4,500,000 
1881.......... Belgium cossiecerervisateri 50,000,000 francs. 
Fro MNA T Papal States............ ....{ 16,000,000 3 
Ino NEN Belgium onec ececicecievus £2,000.000 
Aree yew eta he AUS aS ed xe onian toesea 25,000,000 gulden. 
1881.......... gulli Cine edi une be E ii 66,000,000 franes. 
VOB stig bo Oa ps Grand Duchy of Hesse..... 2,000,000 gulden. 
L839 icc osx eves Great Britain .............. £15,000,000 
ASe A seks Duchy of Nassau........... 2,600,000 gulden. 
Ieo DEET AUSIA sossreseauurennrereess 30,000,000 — * 
1840,,.. eee Duchy of Lucca............ 1,050,000 ue 
1510... ccs cus Paden coi vis oee a EA ER Y 9,000,000 i 
DST ewes vias AUSULIO reese eis oa Ge d 40,000,000 ue 
1640, v eyes Duchy of Lucea ........... 1,120,000 x 
DOE dada cvs Papal States. ....ssssssserso 2,160,000 francs. 
1819. 179 32935 Baden os sinters wheres ree 14,000.000 gulden. 
IBI e veis Irish Famine Loan.......... £10,000,000 
Tol 4E d eda Pranles ews cues. coemeva DUET 250.000.000 francs.. 
TIBET cd: teens AN OVE! 2554s eeectedkr decks 3,600,000 thaler. 
1848.......... BAC: cesa ace OC a c oe 2,900,000 gulden. 

BA Dips s Ligier AU TER $000,000  * 
1848-51....... Hesse (fourloans)......... 6,500,000 e3 


The above is a list of the loans issued by the 


the Rothschilds to 


Rothschilds during the years 1817 to 1848, as far 
as these can be definitely ascertained: they make a 
total of $654,847, 200 (£130,969, 440). 

The profits on these loans were at first very great. 


‘Salomon Rothschild in 1820 declared that the broth- 


ers in that year made 6,000,000 gulden, probably on 
the two Austrian loans, £.e., about 10 percent. But 
others were by no means so remunerative. No less 
than £500,000 was lost in attempting to support 
Lord Bexley’s refunding schemes; and the French 
refunding operation of 1823 from 5’s to 8’s, though 
originally suggested by Nathan, was equally unre- 
munerative, causing a loss, it is said, of 3,000,000 
francs. Nor were the Rothschilds always success- 
ful in obtaining the issue of loans. In 1884, despite 
their competition, a syndicate of the Foulds, Op- 
penheims, and others obtained the Sardinian loan; 
but the Rothschilds adopted their usual * bearing ” 
policy, with the result that the next papal loan was 
financed by them. The Pereires were equally inim- 
ical to the Rothschilds, and successfully competed 
with them for Russian railway contracts. 

While the early history of the firm was dominated 
by the influence of Nathan, after the year 1830 the 
youngest brother, James, came to the front, and the 
Paris house gained that predominance in French 
finance which it still retains, whereas 
throughout the nineteenth century 
there was concealed but very effective 
rivalry between the Barings and the 
Tothsehilds in London. Baron James had befriended 
and assisted Louis Philippe before he came to the 
throne in 1830, and was the medium through which 
that astute monarch conducted his stock-exchange 
operations til his overthrow in 1848. In return 
Baron James obtained in 1846 the concession for the 
Great Northern Railway Company of France, hav- 
ing 800,000 shares, each of the value of 300 francs. 
His position in the social world of Paris is described 
by Balzac under the guise of “Baron Nucingen.” 
In the year 1848 the Paris house was reckoned to be 
worth 600,000,000 francs as against 862,000,000 
francs held by all the other Paris bankers, Mean- 
while the Vienna branch obtained a similar conces. 
sion for the Austrian Northern Railway (Nordbahn). 
Baron Salomon had also acquired from the Austrian 
government the Idra quicksilver-mine; and in 1832 
the Almaden mines in Spain also came under the 
control of the Rothschilds, who thus obtained a 
monopoly of that metal. 'The Austrian firm later 
owned, in conjunction with the brothers Wilhelm 
and David von Gutmann, mines and iron-works at 
Witkowitz, Moravia. In the early stages of its ex- 
istence the Austrian house did a large money-lending | 
business with the mediatized and impoverished 
nobility of the Austrian empire, loans to the amount 
of no less than 24,521,000 gulden being on record. 

There is little to be said about the Naples house, 
established in 1821 and discontinued in 1861 at the 
fall of the Bourbon dynasty. 

Apart from railroads and mines the Rothschilds 
have rarely been interested in industrial develop- 
ments, though the London house is still rated as “ N. 
M. Rothschild and Sons, merchants." At one time 
they took up general insurance, and founded in 
1824, with Sir Moses Montefiore, the Alliance In- 


Baron 
James. 


Rothschild 


surance Company as a sort of rival to Lloyd’s. 
Only recently has the firm again turned its attention 
to mines, under the influence of Lord Rothschild, 
the interests of the London house in the Rio Tinto 
copper-mines and the De Beers diamond-mines being 
considerable. Similarly the firm has large interests 
in the oil-wells of Baku, Russia, thus becoming the 
chief competitor of the Standard Oil Company. 

With the fall of Louis Philippe (1848) the hege- 
mony.of the various Rothschild firms again reverted 
to London. Baron Lionel, though his attention 
was diverted 
considerably 
from finance to 
politics by the 
struggle for the 
emancipation of 
the Jews, gained 
considerable 
prestige by his 
repeated elec- 
tion as repre- 
sentative of the | 
city of London; 
and the London 
firm was instru- 
mental during 
his leadership of 
it in financing no 
less than eight- 
een government 
loans, including 
the Irish Famine 
Loan, one of 
£15,000,000 to 
the English gov- 
ernment in 1856, 
the £5,000,000 
Turkish loan of 
. 1858, several re- 
funding opera- 
tions for the 
United States, 
and national 
loans to the Rus- 
sian govern- 
ment. He de- 
clined, however, 
to take up the 
Russian Joan of 
1861, owing to 
his disapproval 
of the action of the Russian government toward 
Poland. 

After Mayer Amschel’s death the Frankfort firm, 
which for many years, especially between 1850 and 
1870, was of great importance, was until about 1855 
under the guidance of Baron Amschel Mayer von 
Rothschild, and upon his death came under the joint 
management of the brothers Baron Mayer Karl and 
Baron Wilhelm (universally kiown in Germany as 
“Baron Willy”). The former wasaman of high cul- 
ture and great ability, a lover of art and literature, 
but somewhat of a misanthrope, owing, it is said, 
partly to the fact that seven daughters were born to 
him but no son, Baron Mayer Karl became a mem- 
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ber of the Prussian Herrenhaus (House of Peers) in 
1970, and thereafter paid little attention to business 
affairs, leaving these to his brother Baron Wilhelm. 
The latter wasa very religious man, of rather narrow 
views, under whom the importance of the Frankfort 
firm rapidly declined. It was liquidated after his 
death in 1901. 

The Rothschilds were not, however, without com- 
petitors in the issue of public loans. Other Jewish 
families—the Lazards, Sterns, Speyers, and Selig- 


| mans—adopted the Rothschild plan of establishing 


local branches in 
European capi- 
tals, each headed 
by a brother, 
and after 1848 
the governments 
of Europeadopt- 
ed the plan of 
throwing loans 
open to the pub- 
lic instead of re- 
sorting to one or 
two banking 
firms like the 
Rothschilds. In 
this way the 
Sterns secured 
the chief Por- 
tuguese loans, 
while a number 
of smaller Jew- 
ish firms began 
to combine their 
resources and 
form limited li- 
ability compa- 
nies like the Cré- 
dit Mobilier, the 
Dresdener Bank,.. 
and the Deutsche 
Reichsbank of 
Berlin. 
. The relative 
importance of 
the Rothschilds 
. diminished con- 
siderably in the 
second half of 
the nineteenth 
century. Having 
been ill advised 
as to their American policy, they invested largely 
in Confederate bonds and lost heavily. This 
appears to have disgusted them with American 
finance, which they left severely alone for many 
years, thus losing the opportunities afforded by the 
great financial expansion of the United States in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. With 
the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) the Rothschilds 
again came into financial prominence. They ar- 
ranged with Bleichréder for the payment to Ger- 
many of the indemnity of five milliard francs; in 
1875 the London house advanced the British gov- 
ernment £4,080,000 for Suez Canal shares, upon 
which the Rothschilds were reported to have made 
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£100,000; and in 1884 they loaned the Egyptian 
government £1,000,000. 

Meanwhile the Nationalist and Reactionary parties 
in France desired to counterbalance the “Semitic” 
influence of the Rothschilds by establishing a bank- 
ing concern which should be essentially Catholic, 
Accordingly in 1876 the Union Générale was founded 
with a capital of 4,000,000 francs, increased to 25,- 

000,000 francs in 1878 under the direc- 


The tion ofa certain Bontoux. After vari- 
Union ous vicissitudes, graphically described 
Générale. by Zola in his novel “L’Argent,” the 


Union failed, and brought many of 
the Catholic nobility of France to ruin, leaving the 
Rothschilds still more absolutely the undisputed 
leaders of French finance, but leaving also a legacy 
of hatred which had much influence on the growth 
of the anti-Semitic movementin France. ` Somethin g 
analogous occurred in England when the century- 
long competition of the Barings and the Rothschilds 
culminated in the failure of the former in 1893; but 
in this case the Rothschilds came to the rescue of 
theirrivals and prevented a universal financial catas- 
trophe. 
tempt to set up a Catholic competitor to the Roths- 
childs that at the present time the latter are the 
guardians of the papal treasure. 

Of recent years the Rothschilds have consistently 
refused to haveanything to do with loans to Russia, 
owing to the anti-Jewish legislation of that empire, 
though on one occasion the members of the Paris 
house joined in a loan to demonstrate their patriotism 
as Frenchmen. 

The remarkable success of the Rothschilds, which 
has now lasted exactly a century, has been due in 
the first place to the financial genius of Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild, and secondly in large measure to 
the settlement of the five brothers in the European 
capitals, which enabled them to issue loans simulta- 
neously, In the early and later stages the London 
house was the base of operations; but during the 
reign of Louis Philippe the Paris house appears to 
have directed undertakings. The business princi- 
ples on which the Rothschilds acted were the unified 
policy of the five, later four, and finally three firms; 
their determination never to deal with unsuccessful 
persons; their use of the surest information and the 
most reliable instruments; and prompt action after 
obtaining such information. "They did not aimat 
excessive profits, nor did they put *all their eggs in 
one basket"; they drew back in time if an enter- 
prise was not promising, selling quickly, if necessary 
even at a loss, on the principle that the first loss is 
the best; and they were almost the first to make use 
of journalistic methods to arouse the interest of the 
public in their loans. They have, however, consist- 
ently kept the secret of their own operations. The 
original five brothers were shrewd business men, 

but all were equally uncultured (Karl 
As Philan- Mayer writes of a “kondract” he had 

thropists made). Their descendants, however, 
and Art have been among the great patrons of 

Patrons. art throughout western Europe, the 

collections of Barons Amschel, James, 
and Ferdinand being especially noteworthy. "They 
have created quite a school of Jewish dealers in art, 
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whose chief customers they have been (Duveen, C. 


Davis, Spitzer, and Wertheimer). 


The services of the Rothschilds in the cause of 
philanthropy have been equally marked. Special 
hospitals have been founded by them for all creeds 
at Jerusalem, Vienna, Paris, and London; the Jews’ 
Free School of the last-named city is supported al- 
most entirely by Lord Rothschild at an estimated 
annual cost of £15,000. In London and Paris they 
have established workmen’s dwellings on a large 
scale and on an economic and commercial basis; and 
their private charities are very large. The founder 
of the house, Mayer Amschel Rothschild, held the 
curious theory that if a beggar thanked him, the 
charitable transaction was concluded, whereas if he 
received no thanks, Heaven owed him some recom- 
pense for his charity. Consequently, it was his cus- 
tom to thrust a coin into the hand of a beggar, and 
to hurry away before the latter could express his 
gratitude. 

In addition, some of the members of the family 
have evinced an interestin Jewish literature. Baron 
James in Paris was the founder of the Société des 
Etudes Juives; Baron Wilhelm of Frankfort was a 
zealous collector of Hebrew incunabula, which are 
now in the Frankfort town library; and almost all 
great Jewish literary undertakings have been sub- 
ventioned by one or other branch of the firm. 

Hitherto the pedigree of the Rothschild family 
has been traced only as far as Amschel, the father 
of Mayer Amschel Rothschild; but, owing to the 
recent publication of the tombstone inscriptions of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main by Horovitz (“Inschriften 
von Frankfort”), it is now possible to trace it back 
with a high degree of probability four generations 
further, as far as Moses Rothschild, who was born 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. There 
is little doubt that all the Rothschilds form one fam- 
ily, as is shown by the similarity of first names; this 
would account for the somewhat unusual name of 


. Kalman (brother of Mayer Amschel), and would 


give some hint as to the use of “Jacob” as the name 


of Mayer Amschel’s youngest son, since the younger | 


son of the uncle after whom he was named was also 
called Jacob. It is also seen that the rabbinic part 
of the family left Frankfort early in the seventeenth 


century, and is not related in a direct line with the 


more worldly portion. l 

The number of marriages between cousins in the 
later history of the family is remarkable, especially - 
in the second and third generations after the five 
brothers had gone to five different capitals. Alto- 
gether of fifty-eight marriages contracted by the de- 
scendants of Mayer Amschel Rothschild to date 
(1905), no less than twenty-nine, or exactly one-half, 
have been between first cousins. It is noteworthy 
that these marriages as arule-have been fertile, which 
is what is anticipated by biological science; but sev- 
eral of the unions have resulted in daughters only, 
which is also anthropologically significant. 

In the first names adopted there has been a restric- 
tion in choice in the early generations, causing a 
considerable amount of confusion between the many 
Charlottes, Louises, Karls, and Nathans. As a rule, 
the son has adopted the father’s name as a second 
name, Which has enabled a distinction to be made; 
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and the same plan has with less suitability been 
followed in the case of the daughters. 
tree is found on pages 491—493. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Haus Rothschild, Seine Geschichte und 
Geschdfte, Prague, 1857; Reeves, The Rothschilds, London, 
1887; Scherb, Gesch. das Hauses Rothschild, Berlin, 1892 ; 
A. Ehrenberg, in Deutsche Rundschau, 1908-4; Dict. Na- 
tional Biogra aphy ; Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, 8 


v.; A. Kohut, üdische Berühmtheiten ; Horovitz, Inschrift- 
en von Frankfort; Lewysohn, Sechzig Epitaphien zu 
Orms. 


J. 


The following notices of members of the family 
are arranged in alphabetical order: 

Albert (Anselm) Salomon von Rothschild, 
Freiherr: Head of the Austrian branch of S. M. 
v. Rothschild und Söhne; born at Vienna Oct. -29, 
1844; youngest son of Anselm von Rothschild. He 
was educated at the gymnasium of Vienna and the 
University of Bonn; entered the banking-house of 
Behrend at Hamburg; and then traveled extensively. 
He succeeded his father as head of the Vienna 
branch in 1874. In 1876 he married. Karoline Bet- 
tina, daughter of Baron Alphonse Rothschild (b. at 
Paris Feb. 15, 1858; d. at Vienna March 24, 1892), 
in memory of whom he erected the Bettina Frauen- 
spital. He takes especial interest in the orphan 
asylum and foundations for Jewish artists and musi- 


cians in Vienna. 
S- p pees NS XI. 


Alphonse, Baron de Rothschild: Second son 
of Baron James Mayer de Rothschild ; born at Paris 
Feb. 1, 1827. The son of Austrian parents, he be- 
came naturalized in France in 1848. He received a 
careful education and was employed at an early age 
by his father in the 
management of the 
Chemin de Fer du 
Nord. In 1854 he be- 
came head of the 
French house, and in 
the same year was 
made one of the gov- 
ernors of the Bank of 
France. In 1869 he 
became president of 
the board of directors 
of the Chemin de Fer 
du Nord, also presi- 
dent of the Central 
Consistory of the Is- 
raelites of France, to 
which he had be- 
longed as early as1851 
as delegate of the Jewish community of Bordeaux. 

When the Franco-Prussian war ended disastrously 
for the French republic, Baron Alphonse became the 
head of the syndicate of French bankers which 
guaranteed the payment of the indemnity of five 
milliard francs by France to Germany. It was espe- 


Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. 


cially through his ability that France was enabled: 


to pay the indemnity within a very short time. 

He further directed the important work of estab- 
lishing a fund, chiefly in German bonds, to avoid 
the expense of converting bills into German currency 
when remitting them to the German government, 
thus saving a great amount to the French govern- 
ment. 


The family 


As to Baron Alphonse's connection with the Suez 
Canal transactions, opinions differ. He and Charles 
de Lesseps were commissioned to effect a harmoni- 
zation of the French and the English interests. It 
is a fact that the management of the canal changed 
hands in 1883, and that England is now actually in 
possession. | 

At present the baron is especially interested in im- 
portant electric and petroleum undertakings. He 
has presented over 600 pictures to the Museum of 
Paris; and in 1895 he succeeded Emile Perrin as hon- 
orary member of the Paris Academy of Fine Arts. 
The Château of Ferri¢res-en-Brie (department of 
Seine-et-Marne) is his property. The German staff 
was installed there at the commencement of the siege 
of Paris. There also Jules Favre, on behalf of the 
French government, conducted the unsuccessful 
peace negotiations with Prince Bismarck. 

The charitable and benevolent institutions of all 
creeds have been enriched by gifts from the firm of 
Rothschild Brothers. Each year as winter ap- 
proaches, Barons Alphonse, Gustave, and Edmond 
donate 100,000 francs for distribution among the 
poor of the twenty arrondissements of Paris. They 
are the founders of sixty annual stipends for the 
benefit of young persons wishing to enter the higher 
commercial schools. On June 27, 1904, the three 


Barons Rothschild notified Troullot, minister of 


commerce, of their intention to donate the sum of 
10,000,000 francs, to be employed in the erection of 
inexpensive dwelling-houses, and for the general 
furtherance of plans for ameliorating the condition 


_ of the working classes. 


In 1857 Alphonse married Leonora, daughter of 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild of London. His only 
son, Edouard (b. Feb. 24, 1868), fought a duel 
during the excitement caused by the revision of the 
Dreyfus case. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. ii. 356; La Grande En- 
eyclopédie. 


S. F. T. H.—J. Ka. 

Amschel Mayer von Rothschild, Freiherr: 
Eldest son of Mayer Amsckel Rothschild and, after 
the death of his father, senior member of the family 
and head of the Frankfort branch; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main June 12, 1773; died there Dec. 6, 
1855. The Emperor of Austria knighted him in 
1815 and made him a “Freiherr” in 1822. In 1820 
he was appointed Bavarian consul in Frankfort with 
the title of court banker. 

Amschel Mayer was very Orthodox and actively 
supported the Conservative party in Judaism. He 
took great interest in the history of his race, and 
when in 1840 many cloisters were sequestered in 
Spain, he directed his agent to secure all documents 
of interest to the Jews. He was besides a collector 
of paintings, coins, and metal-work. 

Amschel Mayer left no children, but was suc- 
ceeded in business by two sons of his brother Karl, 
the founder of the Naples branch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: (Anonymous) Das Haus Rothschild, i. 178- 
205, Prague and Leipsic, 1857. 


Anselm von Rothschild, Freiherr: Austrian 
banker; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main Jan. 29, 1808; 
died at Ober-Dobling, near Vienna, July 27, 1874; 
only son of Salomon Mayer von Rothschild. While 
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his father and uncles had received their education 
and training in the paternal home, he was sent, in 
1820, to the University of Berlin. Two years later 
he entered the Paris house of the Rothschilds, spend- 
ing some time there as well as at Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Brussels, and The Hague. From 1848 he 
assisted his uncle Amschel Mayer in Frankfort, and 
after the death of his father, removed to Vienna 
(1855), where he continued to conduct the Austrian 
house of the Rothschilds till his death. 

In 1861 Anselm was appointed a life member of 
the Austrian House of Lords. In 1869 he founded 
a Jewish hospitalin Vienna. He wasan enthusiastic 
collector of paintings and other objects of art. 

In 1826 Anselm married his niece Charlotte Nathan 
Rothschild, daughter of Nathan Mayer Rothschild 
of London. He left three sons, Nathan, FERDI- 
NAND, and ALBERT SALOMON. Nathan (b. Oct. 26, 
1836) is a sportsman, traveling much, especially on 
the Mediterranean ; he has not taken any active 
interest in the Rothschild business. He has pub- 
lished “Skizzen aus dem Süden." Anselm had 
also three daughters: Julie, married Adolf Karl 
von Rothschild; Mathilde, marricd Wilhelm Karl 
von Rothschild (both of the Naples branch); and 
Luise, who became the wife of Baron Fran- 
chetti. 
een aos. ^ von Scherb, Gesch. des Hauses Rothschild, 

S, Ee Ee H: 

Anthony de Rothschild, Sir: Born at New 
Court, London, 1810; died at Woolston, near South- 


ampton, Jan. 8, 1876; second son of Nathan Mayer. 


Rothschild. Entering his father's banking business, 
he became a prominent member of the firm. He 
lived thelife of a country gentleman, which did not, 
however, prevent him becoming the main represent- 
ative of the family in the London Jewish commu- 
nity. As president of the Jews’ Free School he was 
unwearied in his efforts to promote the good man- 
. agement of that institution. He assisted at the es- 
tablishment of the United Synagogue, and became 
its president. For a short time he was president also 
of the Jews’ Hospital. In 1846 he was created a 
baronet of the United Kingdom, with special re- 
mainder, failing his own male issue, to the sons of 
his elder brother, Baron Lionel de Rothschild. He 
was also a baron of the Austrian empire, and was 
made Austrian consul-general in London in 1858. 
Sir Anthony was prominently connected with 
numerous mercantile bodies, notably the Alliance 
Life and Fire Assurance Company, of which he was 
a director. In 1840 Sir Anthony married Louisa, 
daughter of Abraham Montefiore; he had two 
daughters, who survived him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Jan. 7, 1876; 
The Times (London), Jan. 5, 10, and 11, 1876; Morais, Emi- 


nent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century, s.v., Philadel- 
phia, 188 


Q. 

J. G. L. 

Arthur de Rothschild, Baron: Dorn at Paris 
March 28, 1851; died at Monte Carlo 1903; son of Na- 
thaniel Rothschild of London. He was the author 
of: “Notice sur l'Origine du Prix Uniforme de la 
Taxe de Lettres et sur la Création des Timbres de 
Poste en Angleterre," Paris, 1871; and " Histoire de la 
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Poste aux Lettres," 70. 1878. Baron Arthur was in- 
terested in yachting, and for several years was vice- | 
president of the Union des Yachts Francais. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 


S. J. Ka. 


Charlotte de Rothschild, Baroness: Born at 
Naples 1819; died at Gunnesbury Park, Acton, near 
London, March 18, 1884; daughter of Baron Karl 
von Rothschild. In 1886 she married her cousin 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild. She took the deepest 
interest in politics and was of the greatest service 
to her husband in his parliamentary career. 

In 1859 the baroness established an Invalids' 
Kitchen at Bishopsgate, London, and in Nov., 1859, 
founded the Home for Aged Incurables, both of 


"which institutions as well as several other charities 


were entirely supported by her. In 1807 she became 

president of the Ladies' Benevolent Loan and Visit- 

ing Society. Shefounded alsothe Emigration Soci- 
ety. Her labors in connection with the Jews’ Free 

School were far-reaching; she even composed as 

readings for the school “ Addresses to Young Chil- 

dren.” In memory of her daughter, she established 

“Evelina Prizes” at all the Jewish elementary 

schools and at Jews’ College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, March 14, 1884. 
J. : G. L. 
Constance de Rothschild (Lady Battersea): 

Authoress and communal worker; eldest daughter 

of Sir Anthony de Rothschild; born in London 1847. 

In 1877 she married Cyril Flower, who was created 

first Baron Battersea in 1892. In conjunction with 

her sister Annie (the Honorable Mrs. Eliot Yorke) 
she published, in 1870, *'The History and Literature 
of the Israelites According to the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha,” an adaptation, for the young, of 
the Biblical narrative. The work was republished 
in 1872, in an abridged form, for the use of schools. 

Lady Battersea has since contributed occasionally to 

magazines, dealing descriptively with the ceremo- 

nial and ritual she witnessed in her father’s house. 

She has taken a great interest in the Jewish Associ- 

ation for the Protection of Girls and Women, of 

which she is vice-president and secretary; and she 
has been intimately associated with other depart- 
ments of Jewish social work in London. ` hee 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). 

J. | | J. DE H. 


Edmond de Rothschild, Baron: Born at 
Paris Aug. 19, 1845. He is associated with his 
brothers Alphonse and Gustave in the French house 
of the Rothschilds. He is known in the Jewish 
world as the founder of the AGRICULTURAL Coro- 
NIES IN PALESTINE, at present under the adininis- 
tration of the Jewish Colonization Association. In 
1877 he married Adelaide, daughter of Wilhelm Karl 


‘Rothschild of Frankfort-on-the-Main, by whom he 


has three children: James Edmond Armand (b. 
Dec. 18, 1878; M.A., Cambridge), Maurice (b. May 
19, 1881), and Myriam. 

Baron Edmond is a great lover of the arts and a 
collector of paintings. His wife is president of 
the patronage committee of the Comité de Bienfai- 
sance, and foundress and vice-president of the Home 
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and the same plan has with less suitability been 
followed in the case of the daughters. 
tree is found on pages 491—493. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Haus Rothschild, Seine Geschichte und 
Geschäfte, Prague, 1857; Reeves, The Rothschilds, London, 
1887; Scherb, Gesch. das Hauses Rothschild, Berlin, 1892 ; 
A. Ehrenberg, in Deutsche Rundschau, 1903-4; Dict. Na- 
tional Biography; Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, 8. 
V; A. Kohut, J üdische Berühmtheiten ; Horovitz, Inschrift- 
en von Frankfort; Lewysohn, Sechzig Epitaphien zu 
Worms. J 


The following notices of members of the family 
are arranged in alphabetical order: 

Albert (Anselm) Salomon von Rothschild, 
Freiherr: Head of the Austrian branch of S. M. 
v. Rothschild und Söhne; born at Vienna Oct. -29, 
1844; youngest son of Anselm von Rothschild. He 
was educated at the gymnasium of Vienna and the 
University of Bonn; entered the banking-house of 
Behrend at Hamburg ; and then traveled extensively. 
He succeeded his father as head of the Vienna 
branch in 1874. In 1876 he married Karoline Bet- 
tina, daughter of Baron Alphonse Rothschild (b. at 
Paris Feb. 15, 1858; d. at Vienna March 24, 1892), 
in memory of whom he erected the Bettina Frauen- 
spital. He takes especial interest in the orphan 
asylum and foundations for Jewish artists and musi- 
cians in Vienna. | 

$. F. T. H. 
Alphonse, Baron de Rothschild: Second son 
of Baron James Mayer de Rothschild; born at Paris 
Feb. 1, 1827. The son of Austrian parents, he be- 
came naturalized in France in 1848. He received a 
careful education and was employed at an early age 
by his father in the 
management of the 
Chemin de Fer du 
Nord. In 1854 he be- 
came head of the 
French house, and in 
the same year was 
made one of the gov- 
ernors of the Bank of 
France. In 1869 he 
became president of 
the board of directors 
of the Chemin de Fer 
du Nord, also presi- 
dent of the Central 
Consistory of the Is- 
raelites of France, to 
which he had be- 
longed as early as1851 
as delegate of the Jewish community of Bordeaux. 

When the Franco-Prussian war ended disastrously 
for the French republic, Baron Alphonse became the 
head of the syndicate of French bankers which 
guaranteed the payment of the indemnity of five 
milliard francs by France to Germany, It was espe- 


Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. 


cially through his ability that France was enabled’ 


to pay the indemnity within a very short time. 

He further directed the important work of estab- 
lishing a fund, chiefly in German bonds, to avoid 
the expense of converting bills into German currency 
when remitting them to the German government, 
thus saving a great amount to the French govern- 
ment. 


The family 


As to Baron Alphonse's connection with the Suez 
Canal transactions, opinions differ. He and Charles 
de Lesseps were commissioned to effect a harmoni- 
zation of the French and the English interests. It 
is a fact that the management of the canal changed 
hands in 1883, and that England is now actually in 
possession, | 

At present the baron is especially interested in im- 
portant electric and peiroleum undertakings. He 
has presented over 600 pictures to the Museum of 
Paris; and in 1895 he succeeded Emile Perrin as hon- 
orary member of the Paris Academy of Fine Arts. 
The Cháteau of Ferriéres-cn-Brie (department of 
Seine-et-Marne) is his property. The German staff 
was installed there at the commencement of the siege 
of Paris. There also Jules Favre, on behalf cf the 
French government, conducted the unsuccessful 
peace negotiations with Prince Dismarck. 

The charitable and benevolent institutions of all 
creeds have been enriched by gifts from the firm of 
Rothschild Brothers. Each year as winter ap- 
proaches, Barons Alphonse, Gustave, and Edmond 
donate 100,000 franes for distribution among the 
poor of the twenty arrondissements of Paris, They 
are the founders of sixty annual stipends for the 
benefit of young persons wishing to enter the higher 
commercial schools. On June 27, 1904, the three 
Barons Rothschild notified Troullot, minister of 
commerce, of their intention to donate the sum of 
10,000,000 franes, to be employed in the erection of 
inexpensive dwelling-houses, and for the general 
furtherance of plans for ameliorating the condition 


_ of the working classes. 


In 1857 Alphonse married Leonora, daughter of 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild of London. His only 
son, Edouard (b. Feb. 24, 1868), fought a duel 
during the excitement caused by the revision of the 
Dreyfus case. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. ii. 356; La Grande En- 
cyclopédie. 


S. F. T. H.—J. Ka. 

Amschel Mayer von Rothschild, Freiherr: 
Eldest son of Mayer Amschel Rothschild and, after 
the death of his father, senior member of the family 
and head of the Frankfort branch; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main June 12, 1773; died there Dec. 6, 
1855. The Emperor of Austria knighted him in 
1815 and made him a “Freiherr” in 1822. In 1820 
he was appointed Bavarian consul in Frankfort with 
the title of court banker. 

Amschel Mayer was very Orthodox and actively 
supported the Conservative party in Judaism. He 
took great interest in the history of his race, and 
when in 1840 many cloisters were sequestered in 
Spain, he directed his agent to secure all documents 
of interest to the Jews. He was besides a collector 
of paintings, coins, and metal-work. 

Amschel Mayer left no children, but was suc- 
ceeded in business by two sons of his brother Karl, 
the founder of the Naples branch. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: (Anonymous) Das Haus Rothschild, i. 173- 

205, Prague and Leipsic, 1857. 

Anselm von Rothschild, Freiherr: Austrian 
banker; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main Jan. 29, 1808; 
died at Ober-Dóbling, near Vienna, July 27, 1874; | 
only son of Salomon Mayer von Rothschild. While 
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his father and uncles had received their education 
and training in the paternal home, he was sent, in 
1820, to the University of Berlin. Two.years later 
he entered the Paris house of the Rothschilds, spend- 
ing some time there as well as at Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Brussels, and The Hague. From 1848 he 
assisted his uncle Amschel Mayer in Frankfort, and 
after the death of his father, removed to Vienna 
(1855), where he continued to conduct the Austrian 
house of the Rothschilds till his death. 

In 1861 Anselm was appointed a life member of 
the Austrian House of Lords. In 1869 he founded 
a Jewish hospitalin Vienna. He wasan enthusiastic 
collector of paintings and other objects of art. 

In 1826 Anselm married his niece Charlotte Nathan 
Rothschild, daughter of Nathan Mayer Rothschild 
of London. He left three sons, Nathan, FERDI- 
NAND, and ALBERT SALOMON. Nathan (b. Oct. 26, 
1836) is a sportsman, traveling much, especially on 
the Mediterranean ; he has not taken any active 
interest in the Rothschild business. He has pub- 
lished “Skizzen aus dem Süden." Anselm had 
also three daughters: Julie, married Adolf Karl 
von Rothschild; Mathilde, marricd Wilhelm Karl 
von Rothschild (both of the Naples branch); and 
Luise, who became the wife of Baron Fran- 
chetti. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Von Scherb, Gesch. des Hauses Rothschild, 


Berlin, 1892. 
S, F. T. H. 


Anthony de Rothschild, Sir: Born at New 
Court, London, 1810; died at Woolston, near South- 


ampton, Jan. 8, 1876; second son of Nathan Mayer. 


Rothschild. Entering his father’s banking business, 
he became a prominent member of the firm. He 
lived the life of a country gentleman, which did not, 
however, prevent him becoming the main represent- 
ative of the family in the London Jewish commu- 
nity. As president of the Jews’ Free School he was 
unwearied in his efforts to promote the good man- 
agement of that institution. He assisted at the es- 
tablishment of the United Synagogue, and became 
its president. For a short time he was president also 
of the Jews’ Hospital. In 1846 he was created a 
baronet of the United Kingdom, with special re- 
mainder, failing his own male issue, to the sons of 
his elder brother, Baron Lionel de Rothschild. He 
was alsoa baron of the Austrian empire, and was 
made Austrian consul-general in London in 1858. 
Sir Anthony was prominently connected with 
numerous mercantile bodies, notably the Alliance 
Life and Fire Assurance Company, of which he was 
a director. In 1840 Sir Anthony married Louisa, 
daughter of Abraham Montefiore; he had two 
daughters, who survived him. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Jan. 7, 1876; 
The Times (London), Jan. 5, 10, and 11, 1876; Morais, Emi- 
nent Israclites of the Nineteenth Century, s.v., Philadel- 


phia, 1880. 
J. G. L. 


Arthur de Rothschild, Baron: Dorn at Paris 
March 28, 1851; died at Monte Carlo 1908 ; son of Na- 
thaniel Rothschild of London. He was the author 
of: “Notice sur l'Origine du Prix Uniforme de la 
Taxe de Lettres et sur la Création des Timbres de 
Poste en Angleterre,” Paris, 1871; and “ Histoire de la 


Poste aux Lettres," 2b. 1879. Baron Arthur was in- 

terested in yachting, and for several years was vice- - 

president of the Union des Yachts Francais. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 
S. i 


J. Ka. 


Charlotte de Rothschild, Baroness: Born at 
Naples 1819; died at Gunnesbury Park, Acton, near 
London, March 13, 1884; daughter of Baron Karl 
von Rothschild. In 1886 she married her cousin 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild. She took the deepest 
interest in politics and was of the greatest service 
to her husband in his parliamentary career. 

In 1859 the baroness established an Invalids’ 
Kitchen at Bishopsgate, London, and in Nov., 1859, 
founded the Home for Aged Incurables, both of 


"which institutions as well as several other charities 


were entirely supported by her. In 1867 she became 
president of the Ladies’ Benevolent Loan and Visit- 
ing Society. She founded also the Emigration Soci- 
ety. Her labors in. connection with the Jews’ Free 
School were far-reaching; she even composed as 
readings for the school “ Addresses to Young Chil- 
dren.” In memory of her daughter, she established 
*Eveling Prizes" at all the Jewish elementary 
schools and at Jews' College. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, March 14, 1884. 

J. 


Constance de Rothschild (Lady Battersea): 
Authoress and communal worker; eldest daughter 
of Sir Anthony de Rothschild; born in London 1847. 
In 1877 she married Cyril Flower, who was created 
first Baron Battersea in 1892. In conjunction with 
her sister Annie (the Honorable Mrs. Eliot Yorke) 
she published, in 1870, “The History and Literature 
of the Israelites According to the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha,” an adaptation, for the young, of 
the Biblical narrative. The work was republished 
in 1872, in an abridged form, for the use of schools, 
Lady Battersea has since contributed occasionally to 
magazines, dealing descriptively with the ceremo- 
nial and ritual she witnessed in her father’s house. 
She has taken a great interest in the Jewish Associ- 
ation for the Protection of Girls and Women, of 
which she is vice-president and secretary; and she 
has been intimately associated with other depart- 
ments of Jewish social workin London. ©  . — 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 5005 (1904-5). | 
J. J. DE H. 


Edmond de Rothschild, Baron: Born at 
Paris Aug. 19, 1845. He is associated with his 
brothers Alphonse and Gustave in the French house 
of the Rothschilds. He is known in the Jewish 
world as the founder of the AGRICULTURAL COLO- 
NIES IN PALESTINE, at present under the adminis- 
tration of the Jewish Colonization Association. In 
1877 he married Adelaide, daughter of Wilhelm Karl 


‘Rothschild of Frankfort-on-the-Main, by whom he 


has three children: James Edmond Armand (b. 
Dee. 18, 1878; M.A., Cambridge), Maurice (b. May 
19, 1881), and Myriam. 

Baron Edmond isa great lover of the arts and a 
collector of paintings. His wife is president of 
the patronage committee of the Comité de Bienfai- 
sance, and foundress and vice-president of the Home 
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Israélite Francais, which assists young Jewish girls 
to find situations in the trades, the industrial arts, as 
teachers, etc. 

S. J. Ka. 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, Baron: English 
politician and art connoisseur; born in Paris 1893; 
died at Wallesdon Manor, England, Dec. 17, 1898; 
second son of Freiherr Anselm von Rothschild. He 
was educated in Vienna, and settled in England in 
1860. In 1865 he married his cousin Evelina de 
Rothschild, sister of Lord Rothschild. She died in 
the following year, and in her memory he built and 
largely supported the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children. 

Baron Ferdinand was fond of country life and 
had the ordinary tastes of a country gentleman. 
He hunted, and bred fat stock; he made Wallesdon 
a model village; and he was fond of yachting. In 
1888 he held the office of high sheriff of Buckingham- 
shire, and was also justice of the peace and deputy 
lieutenant for the county. In 1885, when Lord 
Rothschild was created a peer, Baron Ferdinand 
succeeded as a Liberal to his seat for Aylesbury; 
but in the following November the borough was 
disfranchised, and he was returned for the newly 
created division of Aylesbury, which constituency 
he continued to represent asa Liberal Unionist until 
his death. At Wallesdon the baron had the honor 
of entertaining the Queen of England on May 14, 
1890; and the emperor Frederick of Germany and 
the Shah of Persia were likewise reckoned among 
his guests. "The baron wasa freemason, and in 1892 
was one of the founders of the Ferdinand de Roths- 
child Lodge, of which he was installed master. 

As a collector of works of art, Baron Ferdinand 
held one of the first places in his generation. The 
Manor itself was one of the most celebrated homes 
in England, its staircases, copied from those of the 
Cháteau Chenonceaux, being specially noteworthy. 

Baron Ferdinand rendered valuable services in 
various capacities to the Jewish community. From 
1868 to 1875 he was treasurer of the Board of Guard- 
ians;in 1868 he laid the foundation-stone of the North 
London Synagogue; in 1870 he became warden of 
the Central Synagogue; and at the Stepney Jewish 
Schools he founded a “Baron Ferdinand de Roths- 
child Technical Scholarship.” He was a man of 
wide culture and strong literary sympathies. The 
result of some of his studies he gave to the public 
in the form of lectures to working men, in articles 
in the “Nineteenth Century,” and in a work (Lon- 
don, 1896) entitled “ Personal Characters from French 
History.” At hisdeath he bequeathed to the British 
Museum some of the rare art treasures of Walles- 
don Manor, a gift amounting in value to about 
£100,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Dec. 23, 1898 ; 
The Times (London), Dec. 19, 1898. GL 
J. ; s 


Gustave de Rothschild, Baron: Born Feb. 
17, 1829; consul-general for Austria-Hungary, di- 
rector of the Chemin de Fer du Nord and the Paris- 
Lyons and Mediterranean Railway; member of the 
board of directors of the Rothschild Hospital and 
Hospice; president of the Jewish Consistory of 
Paris (of which he has been a member since 1856), 


and also of the committee of consistorial schools; 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

In 1866 he founded a Hebrew primary school 
known as “The Gustave de Rothschild School." On 
the anniversary of the death of his daughter, Baron- 
ess Emanuel Leonina, in 1898, he established twenty 
annuities of 600 francs each, to be distributed among 
aged Jews of either sex. 

In 1859 Baron Gustave married Cecilie Anspach. 
Issue, five children: Robert (b. Jan. 19, 1880), 
civil and mining engineer; Lucie, wife of Daron 
Lambert, president of the Central Hebrew Consis- 
tory of Belgium, and representative of the firm of 
Rothschild Brothers at Brussels; Aline, wife of Sir 
Edward Sassoon, M.P., of London; and Juliette, 
wife of Baron Emanuel Leonina, civil engineer. 

The Baroness Gustave de Rothschild is president 
of the ladies? committee of inspection of the Hebrew 
schools of Paris. In 1877 she established a clothing 
club, for the distribution of garments, medicines, 
etc., among the Jewish children attending the con- 
sistorial and parochial schools. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Léon Kahn, Histoire des Ecoles Communales 

et Consistoriales de Paris, 1884. 

S. J. KA. 

Hannah Rothschild. See ROSEBERY, HANNAH, 
COUNTESS OF. 

Henri de Rothschild, Baron: French phy- 
sician; born at Paris July 26, 1872; son of James 
Edward Rothschild of London. After a careful 
education he traveled extensively and then, return- 
ing to Paris, studied medicine, graduating as M.D. 
in 1898. Establishing himself as a physician in his 
native city, he founded a dispensary for the treat- 
ment of diseases of children. 

Rothschild is the author of several books on his 
travels (“Notes Scandinaves,” “Notes Africaines,” 
“Souvenirs d’Espagne,” etc.), and of the following 
medical works: “Quelques Observations sur |’ Ali- 
mentation du Nouveau-Né et de l'Emploi Raisonne 
du Lait Stérilisé," Paris, 1897; * Notes sur l’ Hygiène 
et la Protection de l'Enfance dans les Principales 
Capitales de l'Europe," 7. 1897; "L'Allaitement 
Mixte et Allaitement Artificiel,” 25. 1898. He has 
also collaborated on several professional journals, 
besides editing unpublished letters of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, with a preface and notes: "Lettres In- 
édites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. i. 178. 

8. F. T. H. 

James Edouard de Rothschild, Baron: Born © 
at Paris Oct. 28, 1844; died there Oct. 25, 1881. He 
was one of the founders and the first president of 
the Société des Etudes Juives and the founder of the 
Société des Anciens Textes Francais. Heistheauthor 
of “Introduction au Mystére du Vieil Testament.” 

Baron James’ widow is directress of the Hospital 
of Berck-sur-Mer; and his daughter Jane, wife of 
Baron Leonino, is the foundress of the Orphanage 
of Boulogne-sur-Seine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zadoc Kahn, Souvenirs et Regrets, 1898. 


James Mayer de Rothschild, Baron: Born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main May 15, 1792; died at 
Paris Nov. 15, 1868. He founded in 1812 the Paris 
banking-house known under the firm name of Roths- 
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child Fréres. In 1822 he was appointed consul- 
general to Austria-Hungary. He negotiated the 
French loans of 1880 and 1884, and in return for his 
services was created by Louis Philippe grand officer 
of the Legion of Honor, of which he had been a 
chevalier since 1828. He took a very important part 
in the building of the Saint-Germain Railroad, one 
of tlie most important roads in the north of France. 

The baron was ever active in the interests of his 
coreligionists. By his fearless intervention he fre- 
quently averted cruel 
persecutions of the 
Jews, and caused the 
repeal of unjust and 
burdensome laws di- 
rected against them. 
On April 7, 1852, he 
made over to the Cen- 
tral Consistory of Paris 
& hospital in the Rue 
Piepus, Paris, built on 
& site having an area 
of about 16,000 square 
meters, on condition 
that the establishment 
should, be reserved in 
perpetuity as a ref- 
uge for sick and 
aged Jews. He was 
besides a noted patron of Hebrew letters. 

The baron’s wife, Betty (d. in Paris Sept., 1886), 
was foundress of the Hospital for Incurables, which 
she endowed with an annual revenue of 800 francs for 
each of its seventy beds. The Salomon and Caroline 
de Rothschild Orphanage, in Paris (opened June 8, 
1874), wholly devoted to the care of Jewish orphans 
of either sex, is another testimony to her charity. 
She, moreover, left 600,000 francs to the public 
charities, for the assistance of poor laborers in 
‘paying their rents. 


PEP SSAA SSS NE, 
“AGW REESE 


Baron James Mayer de Roths- 
child. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zadoe Kahn, Sermons ct Allocutions, 8d 
series, 1501; idem, Souvenirs et Regrets, 1898. 
S. ` d. KA. 


Karl Mayer von Rothschild, Freiherr : Born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main April 24, 1788; died at 
Naples March 10, 1855; fourth son of Mayer Am- 
schel Rothschild and head of the Italian branch. 
From 1821 he lived in Naples and Frankfort and 
became banker to the kingdoms of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Naples, of the Papal States, and of the duchies 
of Parma and Tuscany. He was made a * Freiherr ? 
by the crown of Austria in 1822 and consul-general 
of Sicily at Frankfort in 1829. His wife, Adelheid 
Herz, wasa society leader and a well-known philan- 
thropist. 

Karl Mayer left four sons—MAYER Karu, Adolf 
Karl, WILHELM KARL, and Alexander—and one 
daughter, all of whom married members of the 
Rothschild family. Adolf Karl (b. at Frankfort 
May 21, 1823) succeeded his father. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Haus Rothschild, ii. 19 et seq., Prague 
and Leipsic, 1857; Reeves, The Rothschilds, pp. 252 et seq., 
London, 1887. 

S. F. T. H. 


Leopold de Rothschild: Anglo-Jewish com- 
munal worker and sportsman; born Nov. 22, 1845; 


third son of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, and brother 
of Lord Rothschild. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, and is a deputy lieu- 
tenant; a justice of the peace, and commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order (1905). 

Rothschild is an active worker in the Anglo-Jew- 
ish community, being vice-president of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, a member of the council of the 
United Synagogue and of the Jewish Board of 
Deputies, chairman of the Jewish Emigration Soci- 
ety, one of the treasurers of the London Jewish 
Board of. Guardians, and a member of the board of 
management of the Central Synagogue, London. 

Rothschild is a sportsman, and an intimate friend 
of the King of England. His horse St. Amant in 
1904 won the English Derby. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, London, 1904; Who's 
Who, London, 1904. 
J. I. L. B. 


Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, Baron : Born 
at London Nov. 22, 1806; died there June 8, 1879; 
eldest son of Baron Nathan Mayer de Rothschild. 
After passing some time as a student at Göttingen 
he was initiated into the business transactions of the 
firm under his father's direction. In 1836 he suc- 
ceeded the latter in | 
the direction of the 
English house of 
Rothschild, the man- 
agement of most of 
the operations and 
negotiations of the 
firm being entrusted 
tohim. He had three 
brothers, but they de- 
ferred implicitly to 
him. His was the 
guiding mind; and 
while he lived the 
center of the finance 
of the world may be 
said to have been his 
office in New Court.. 
In 1847 he negotia- 
ted the Irish Famine 
Loan; in 1854 he raised £16,000,000 for the English 
government to meet the expenses of the Crimean 
war; and for twenty years he acted as the agent of 

the Russian government. He had a 
Financial large share in the successful funding 
Career. of the United States national debt; 
provided the funds for the immediate 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares; and managed 
the business of the group of bankers who guaran- 
teed to the German empire the permanence of the 
exchanges, thus facilitating the payment of the 
French indemnity at the close of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. He was a director of the Alliance Insur- 
ance Company, and of the Lombardo Venetian Rail- 
way, in which he held a large interest; and the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord of France owed its construc- 
tion chiefly to his foresight and activity. He act- 
ively cooperated with the Vienna branch of his firm 
in directing the finances of the Austrian empire; 
and the Egyptian loan of £5,500,000 was contracted 
by his house. 


Baron Lionel Nathan de Roths- 
child. 
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Baron Lionel was the leader of the Jewish com- 
munity in England for upward of thirty years. He 
was a member of the Board of Deputies, of which 
he had been elected president in April, 1855, but de- 
clined to serve; he was for a long period president 

of the Great Synagogue; he laid the 


As a foundation-stone of the Central Syna- 
Communal gogue (1869), and was for some time 
Worker. on the council of the United Syna- 


gogue. In 1848 he cooperated with 

Sir Moses Montefiore in the latter’s efforts to amelio- 

rate the condition of the Russian and Polish Jews; 

and an appeal from him on behalf of the Rumanian 
Jews was read at the Berlin Congress of 1878. 

Baron Lionel’s political career was chietly memo- 


rable for the conspicuous part he took in the strug- 


gle for Jewish emancipation. At the general election 
in July, 1847, he was elected member of Parliament 
in the Liberal interest for the city of London, with 
Lord John Russell and two other members. Parlia- 
ment that year met early, and Lord John Russell, 
then prime minister, brought in a bill, which was 
passed by a large majority in the House of Com- 
' mons, affirming the eligibility of Jews to all func- 


tions and oftices to which Roman Catholics were ad- - 


mitted by law. "The bill was repeatedly rejected 
in the House of Lords. Gladstone and Disraeli 
were among those who voted with the Whigs, the 
latter appealing to the House to discard the super- 
stitions of the Dark Ages, and to perform a great 
act of national justice. 

In the meantime Baron Lionel was elected to Par- 
liament again and again. In 1849 he had been a 
member for two sessions without having taken the 
oath, when he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds and 
a new writ was issued for the city of London. He 
was again returned, and continued to be a member 
without taking the oath “on the true faith of a 
Christian ”; but being again returned in succeeding 
parliaments, he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds a 
second time, in 1857. On July 23 a writ was again 
issued for the city of London, and he was returned 
for the fifth time. At length, in 1858, the Jews’ 
Disabilities Bill passed, and its princi- 
ple was extended by a further act, 
First Jew- passed two years later. Baron Lionel 
ish Member was the first Jew who took the 

of Par- amended form of oath (July 26, 1855). 

liament. Incommemoration of the event several 

scholarships were founded at schools 
and colleges by subscription and otherwise. Baron 
Lionel continued to sit for the city of London, with 
the exception of a short interval, till 1874, when he 
shared in the general Liberal defeat. 

Baron Lionel was the friend and counselor of the 
prince consort, and held intimate relations with 
Disraeli, the prime minister, whose Sidonia in 
* Coningsby " is an idealized portrait of him. 

In his philanthropic endeavors the baron was 
greatly assisted by Baroness de Rothschild, who 
was his almoner, especially in the organization of 
the Jews’ Free School, which was raised by their 
joint efforts from squalor to a condition of compar- 
ative refinement. It was said of the baron that 
more than a tithe of his great income was applied 
in charitable works. 


Becomes 


Baron Lionel married in 1836 Charlotte, daughter 
of Baron Karl von Rothschild of Naples, who sur- 
vived him. He was succeeded by NATHAN MEYER 
RornuscurLp, M.P., his eldest son, and left two 
other sons, Alfred de Rothschild and Leopold 
de Rothschild, and a daughter, Leonora (m. 1857 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild of Paris). The death 
in 1866 of his daughter Evelina (m. Baron Ferdi- 
nand de Rothschild) was a blow from which Baron 
Lionel never entirely recovered. ' 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reeves, The Rothschilds, London, 1887; Jew. . 

Chron. June 6, 1879; Jew. World, June 6, 1879; The Times 

(London), June 4, 5, 12, and 20, 1879; The Montefiore Dia- 

ries, 1890; Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth 

Century, s.y; Dict. National Biography. 

Lionel Walter Rothschild: Naturalist, com- 
munal worker, and politician; born in London Feb. 
8, 1868: eldest son of Lord Rothschild. He was 
educated at Bonn and later at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. In 1899 he was returned to Parliament 
for the Aylesbury division of Buckinghamshire, the 
seat previously held by his uncle, Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild. For this constituency he was again 
returned in the Conservative interest in Oct., 1900. 
He is greatly interested in natural history, and has 
built in Tring Park a museum containing many 
rare specimens, to replenish which he has sent ex- 
peditions to the remotest corners of the earth. 

Rothschild is member of the council of the United 
Synagogue, of the Board of Deputies, of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, and of the, committee of the 
Jews’ Free School, and treasurer of the Jewish In- 
dustrial School. He has published * Avifauna of 
Laysan," and is editor of * Novitates Zoologicte," 
issued at the Zoological Museum, Tring. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Sept. 28, 1900. GL 


Mayer Amschel Rothschild. See p. 490. 

Mayer Karl von Rothschild, Freiherr: Ger- 
man banker; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main Aug. 5, 
1820; died there Oct. 16, 1886; eldest son of Karl 
Mayer von Rothschild of Naples. He lived with his 
parents until1837. During the following two years 
he studied at the University of Góttingen, and in 
1839 at that of Berlin. In 1840 he returned to 
Naples, and joined in 1842 the Frankfort house, of 
which he became the head in 1855, when his cousin 
Anselm succeeded his fatherin Vienna. Until Mayer 
Karl's death he presided over the Frankfort estab- 
lishment. In 1867 he was elected a member of the 
North German Reichstag, which position he held 
until 1870, when he was appointed a life member of 
the Prussian House of Lords. He was philanthropic 
and a collector of works of art. 

In 1842 Mayer Karl married Louise, daughter of 
Nathan Mayer von Rothschild of London, and left 
as issue five daughters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Von Scherb, Gesch. des Hauses Rothschild, 

Berlin, 1892. 

S. F. T. H. 

Mayer Nathan de Rothschild, Baron: Eng- 
lish financier and sportsman ; born in London June29, 
1818; died there Feb. 6, 1874; fourth son of Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
iege, Cambridge, and became a member of the firm 
of N. M. Rothschild & Sons, in which house he at 
one time took an active interest. He held a seat 
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in Parliament, being elected member for Hythe on 


several successive occasions, and was a steady ad- 


herent of the Liberal party. 

In 1857 Rothschild acquired land in Buckingham- 
shire and commenced building his mansion of Ment- 
more, which was soon celebrated alike for its hos- 
pitality and works of art. In the neighboring ham- 
let of Crafton he set up his stud-farm, where he 
bred many famous horses. He was a popular mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club. He thrice won the One 
Thousand Guineas stakes and twice the Goodwood 
Cup. In 1871 he won the Derby, the One Thousand 
Guineas, the Oaks, the St. Leger, and the Cesare- 
witch; and that year was called “the Baron’s year.” 

Rothschild married in 1850 his first cousin Juliana, 
eldest daughter of Isaac Cohen, and left as issue 
one daughter, who married Lord Rosebery. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Feb. 13, 1874; 
The Times (London), Feb. 7, 11, and 12, 1874. 
J. G. L. 


Nathan Mayer Rothschild. See p. 490. 


Nathan (Nathaniel) Meyer Rothschild, 
Lord: Son of Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild; 
the present (1905) head of the English house of 
Rothschild; born in London Nov. 8, 1840. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where as 
a student he was one of the associates of the present 
King of England, with whom he has since remained 

on terms of intimacy. 
Politically a Liberal 
| a à 2 | | (now a Liberal Union- 
m ‘| ist) he sat in Parlia- 
| ment from 1865 to 
1885 as the member 
for Aylesbury. He 
had inherited his 
English baronetcy 
from his uncle in 1876 
and the Austrian bar- 
ony from his father 
in 1879; in 1885 he 
was raised to the 
peerage, and, as Dar- 
on Rothschild, was 
the first Jew to take 
his seat in the IIouse 
of Lords, an event 
which was regarded 
as completing the emancipation of the English Jews. 
Lord Rothschild has been continuously reappointed 
lord-lieutenant of the county of Buckingham. In 
1909 he was made a privy councilor, and in the same 
year the knight grand cross of the Royal Victorian 
Order was conferred upon him. 

In 1889 he became a member of a parliamentary 
commission appointed to report on the congestion in 
the population of London. He urged the London 
Jewish community to unite on what was known as 
the “East End Scheme,” a'plan for improving the 
spiritual and social life of Jewish East London. 
Though Lord Rothschild offered £20,000 toward the 
expenses, the plan was vigorously opposed by Sir 
Samuel Montagu and others, and nothing came of 
it except the annual free services for the Jewish 
masses held on New-Year’s Day and the Day of 
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Nathan, Lord Rothschild. 


Atonement, which Lord Rothschild regularly at- 
tends. 

Lord Rothschild is a governor of the Bank of 
England and a presiding officer of many great cor- 
porations. In 1902 he was appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration, an 
office that brought him in touch with the late Theo- 
dor Herzl, whose East-African project he indorsed. 
He offered positive and outspoken resistance to the 
bills proposed in Parliament for the restriction of 
alien immigration. He has always been a liberal 
contributor to funds for the relief of the persecuted 
in Russia and elsewhere; he is a supporter and an 
officer of most of the communal charities, and a 
dispenser of private charity on a large scale, and is 
especially interested in the Jews’ Free School, of 
which he is president and which owes its position to 
his benefactions. He holds the communal offices of 
president of the United Synagogue and warden of 
the Great Synagogue (the most typically Orthodox 
English synagogue in London), and is regarded as 
the lay head of the Jewish community of England. 
As a social worker his most notable success has 
been as a founder of the Four Per Cent Industrial 
Dwellings Co. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1904-5 (5665). 
J. J. DE H. 


Salomon Mayer von Rothschild, Freiherr: 
Austrian banker; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Sept. 9, 1774; died at Paris July 28, 1855; second 
son of Mayer Amschel Rothschild, head of the Vi- 
enna branch of the Rothschild house. Salomon spent 
most of his time in his native city until 1816, when 
he removed to Vienna, becoming interested in all the 
great financial undertakings of the Austrian empire. 
He became the financial originator of the Kaiser 
Ferdinands Nordbahn, which was inaugurated in 
1886. Among the other enterprises in which he was 
interested may be mentioned: the Austrian state 
loans of 1828, 1829, and 1842; the coal-mines of Wit- 
kowitz; and the asphalt lake of Dalmatia. 

Salomon Mayer received the honorary freedom of 
the cities of Vienna and Briinn; he was knighted 
in 1815 by the crown of Austria; and in 1822 he was 
created a “Freiherr.” He acquired for his family 
extensive landed properties, among them Oderberg, 
Hultschin, and Schillersdorf. 

Salomon Mayer died while on a visit to Paris; he 
left two children: Betty, who married her uncie 
Baron James de Rothschild of Paris, and a son, An- 
selm, who succeeded him in business. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letteris, Lebensbild des Verewigten Frei- 
herrn Salomon v. Rothschild (in Hebrew, with German 
title), Vienna, 1855; Reeves, The Rothschilds, pp. 272 et seq., 
London, 1887; Von Scherb, Gesch. des Hauses Rothschild, 
Berlin, 1892. 

Wilhelm Karl von Rothschild, Freiherr: 
German banker; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main May 
16, 1828: died there Jan. 25, 1901; son of Karl Mayer 
von Rothschild of Naples. With his brother Mayer 
Karl he became joint head of the Frankfort house 
in 1855, and he was sole head from the time of his 
brother’s decease (1886). He married Mathilde, 
daughter of Anselm Rothschild of Vienna, and left 
two daughters. 

As neither Wilhelm Karl nor his brother Mayer 
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left a male heir, the Frankfort branch of the house 
of Rothschild was discontinued (July 1, 1901). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Von Scherb, Gesch. des Hauses Rothschild, 
Berlin, 1892. 


S. F. T. H. 

ROTHSCHILD, DAVID: German rabbi and 
author; born at Hamm, Westphalia, Nov. 16, 1816; 
died at Aachen Jan. 28, 1892. After completing his 
studies he became preacher in his native town. In 
1850 he was called as rabbi to Aachen, and in 1862 
to Alzey, Hesse. Rothschild was a follower of Re- 
form Judaism. He wrote: “Der Eid der Juden: 
Eine Kritische Beleuchtung vom Jiidisch-Theolo- 
gischen Standpunkt," Brilon, 1847; “ Die Psalmen in 
Uebersetzungen, Betrachtungen und Gebet, ” Bonn, 
1850; * Gebetbuch nach dem Ritus der Israelitischen 
Gemeinde zu Aachen," Aachen, 1858; “Der Syna- 
gogale Cultus in Historisch-Kritischer Entwick- 
lung, Populür Dargestellt," Alzey, 1870; “Spinoza: 
Zur Rechtfertigung Seiner Philosophie und Zeit,” 
Leipsic, 1877. 

s. M. K. 

ROTHSCHILD, MENAHEM MENDEL 
(BACHARACH, ASHKENAZI): German rab- 
bi; born in Frankfort-on-the- Main about 1650; died 
in Worms Oct., 1731. He was the grandson of 
Tsaac, head of the Frankfort community and progen- 
itor of the Rothschild family, and the son of Solo- 
mon, *Landesrabbiner" of Würzburg and Fried- 
berg, to whose name he adds sometimes the sur- 
name Rothschild and sometimes that of Bacharach. 
Menahem was for several years a preacherin Prague. 
In 1686 he was chosen * Landesrabbiner" of Bam- 
berg, in succession to Mordecai Lipschitz, and was 
at the same time made rabbi of Bayreuth and of 
Baiersdorf. He remained in Bamberg until 1718, 
when heaccepted asimilar position in Hesse. After 
à short stay there, he became rabbi of the old com- 
munity of Worms, where he remained until his 
death. Like many rabbis of his time, he appears 
to have been a man of considerable wealth. He is 
known to have had two daughters, one of whom 
died in Bamberg. He was succeeded in that city 
by Moses Broda (d. 1741), who later became also his 
successor in Worms. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eckstein, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen 

Fiirstbisthum Bamberg, Index, Bamberg, 1898 

E. Cy. P. Wi. 
V ROTT (ROSENBERG), MORITZ: Austrian 
actor, nephew of the composer Ignaz Moscheles; 
born at Prague Sept. 17, 1797; died. in Berlin 1860. 
He was theleading actor of his time, and was the 
favorite of the Prussian public and the king. He 
was destined by his parents for a commercial life, 
but forsook it for the stage, making his début in 
Vienna in 1817 as Karl Moor in Schiller's “Die 
Rüuber." His success was instantaneous and was 
repeated in Kaschau, Eperies, Batfeld, Lemberg, 
Olmütz, and Linz. In 1821 he became the leading 
actor at the Theater-an-der-Wien, Vienna, remain- 
ing there until 1829, when he went to the Hofthea- 
ter, Leipsic, as stage-manager. While connected 
with the latter theater he starred at Budapest, 
Brünn, Gratz, Prague, Breslau, Presburg, Lemberg, 
Vienna (Hoftheater) and Hanover. In 1882 he be- 
gan a life engagement at the Hoftheater, Berlin. In 


1840 he held a special engagement at the Hofburg- 
theater, Vienna, and, seven years later, in Prague. 
Rott's best rôles were: Faust, Brutus, Kreon, 
Jason, Hamlet, Vasa, Wallenstein, Götz von Berlich- 
ingen, Frang and Karl Moor, Shylock, Hugo (in 
“Schuld ”), Roderich (Calderon’s “Leben ein 
Traum”), Jaromir. (Grillparzer's ^ Ahnfrau ”), and 


Meinau (* Menschenhass und Reue ?). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jüdischer Plutarch, 1848, pp. 226-228. 


S. E. Ms. 
"^" ROUELLE. See BADGE. 


ROUEN (Hebrew, jNY "28", ODINDIN, and 
more rarely DT): Ancient capital of Normandy, 
and now the administrative center of the depart- 
ment of Seine-Inférieure; situated on theright bank 
of the Seine. The settlement of Jews in the city 
dates in all probability from the Roman period. The 
first document, however, concerning the community 
contains an account in Hebrew of a terrible perse- 
cution which the Jews of Rouen and of other locali- 
ties experienced at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. Therein it is said that Robert the Pious 
having concerted with his vassals to destroy all the 
Jews on their lands who would not accept baptism, 
many were put to death or killed themselves. 
Among the martyrs was the learned Rabbi Senior. 
An influential and highly esteemed man in Rouen, 
Jacob ben Jekuthiel, went to Rome to invoke for his 
coreligionists the protection of the pope; and the 
pontiff sent a high dignitary to put a stop to the 
persecution (Berliner's “ Magazin," iii. ; “Ozar Tob,” 
pp. 46-48). 

In 1066 numerous Jews of Rouen emigrated to 
England, having been induced to settle “there by 
William the Conqueror, who, while still in Nor- 
mandy, had always protected them. His son, Will- 
iam Rufus, showed himself no less favorably in- 
clined toward them. On acomplaint of the Jews of 
Rouen to the effect that many of their coreligionists 
had been forced to embrace Christianity, William 
Rufus not only allowed the converted to return, to 
their old faith, but himself actually persuaded some 
of them to do so. 

In 1096 the Rouen community was totally dés- 
troyed by the Crusaders. It seems, however, that 
it was reestablished shortly after, although there is 
no official document showing the further presence 
of Jewsat Rouen before 1204. In that yeara Rouen 
Jew named Brunius, son of Bonentia, was author- 
ized to live at the Cháteletin Paris. In 1217 Philip 
Augustus imposed upon the Jews of Normandy a 
heavy tax, to which the community of Rouen con- 
tributed 595 livres. This relatively small sum shows 
that at that time the Rouen Jews were neither nu- 
merous nor rich; while, according to an official doc- 
ument of 1299, the personal taxes of only one Jew 
of Rouen, a certain Samuel Viole, amounted to 1,200 
livres yearly. <A certain Calot of Rouen figures in 
the registers of the Jewish imposts for the years 
1296 to 1300 as the financial intermediary between 
his coreligionists and Philip the Fair. In an official 
document of 1297 Calot is said to have been chosen 
umpire in a dispute between Philip and his brother 
Charles, Count of Valois, concerning the property of 
some Jews. On the banishment of the Jews from 
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France, in 1306, Philip presented the Jewish quarter 
to the municipality, which established there a vegeta- 
ble market. This quarter, in which Maranos settled 
in great numbers, still bears the name “Rue des 
Juifs.” After the Revolution Jews began to settle 
at Rouen; and a community was gradually formed 
which became in 1876 arabbinate. The sole incum- 
bent of the office has been Benjamin Cahen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 

141-142, Paris, 1831; Jost, Gesch. der Israeliten, v. 106 ; Stein- 

schneider, Hebr. Bibl. xx. 44; Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo- 

Jewish History, p. 2, London, 1875; W. Baeker, Chronicle of 

the Kings of England, p. 23; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 622. 

S. I. Br. 

ROUSSILLON (mown) : Province of ancient 
France, now forming the department of Pyrénées- 
Orientales. Jews settled there in the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and formed congregations 
at Perpignan, Collioure, Céret, Millas, Ille, Puig- 
cerda, Elne, Thuir, Toreilles, Clayra, Salses, Le 
Boulou, and Villefranche-de-Confluent. In the last- 
named city, about 1250, was born LEVI BEN ABRA- 
HAM BEN HaAvviM, known for his part in the struggle 
between the partizans of philosophical studies and 
the adherents of Orthodox Judaism (1803-6). In 
1228 King James I. forbade the Jews to hold any 
public office, or to employ Christian servants in their 
houses, while they were likewise prohibited from 
taking as monthly interest more than four deniers 
per livre of silver, or in a year more than one-sixth 
of the sum loaned. 

In 1970 James of Aragon confirmed the franchise 
granted by the king, his father, to “all Jews dwell- 
ing at Perpignan, Confluent, and Cerdagne, and all 
others dependent on their collection," or contribu- 
tion, and in 1823 his son Sancho exempted them 
from wearing the wheel while traveling. Accord- 
ing to the “ Cérémonieux,” Pedro IV. authorized the 
Jews of Perpignan to enter France for commercial 
purposes in 1372; and in 1877 he gave letters of 
safe-conduct to foreign Jews who asked permission 
to visit Roussillon and Cerdagne. 
Duke of Montblanc, who succeeded his brother 
John I. in 1896, took severe measures against Chris- 
tians who maltreated Jews, and frequently dis- 
avowed the actions of priests and monks who 
preached against them. In 1898 he commanded the 
governor of the two counties, under penalty of a fine 
of 1,000 gold florins, to establish at Perpignan a 
“carteria,” or depot of standard weights and meas- 
ures, so that every Jew might be enabled to verify the 
value of his goods and protect himself against fraud. 
In 1415 Ferdinand I. of Aragon forbade the Jews to 
receive in pawn any object belonging to the Church, 
. orto practise medicine, surgery, or pharmacy among 
Christians, who in their turn were prohibited from 
receiving bread, meat, or any other kind of food 
from Jews. In case of violation of this law, a Jew 
was to be flogged in the publie streets and squares, 
while a Christian was to be fined 50 sous for each 
infraction. In 1417 Alfonso IV. withdrew the Jews 
from the jurisdiction of their governors, the bailiff 
of Perpignan and the provost of Roussillon, and 
placed them under a royal procurator, who was 
charged with the administration of the province. 
Nor was the king less energetic in his measures 
against the Inquisitors, who had brought terror into 
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the communities of the two counties, and who were 
prohibited by him from interference with the Jews 
except in certain special cases; while two years later 
he forbade his officials to enforce the wearing of the 
wheel, under pain of a fine of 1,000 florins. 

In 1492 a number of Jews, driven from Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, sought refuge in Roussillon 
and Cerdagne, but in the following year they were 
expelled with all their coreligionists, and were for- 
bidden ever to return, under penalty of death and 
confiscation of their property. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, La France Israélite, p. 46; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, pp. 199, 487, 682; Henry, Histoire de Rous- 
sillon, i. 205, ii. 206 ef seq.; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins 
Francais, p. 628; R. E. J. xv. 19; xvi. 1, 170. S K 
G. ; A 


ROWE, LEO S.: American economist; born in 
McGregor, Iowa, Sept. 17, 1871. He entered the 
Arts Department of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1887, but later transferred to the Department of 
Finance and Economy (Wharton School) and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.B. in 1890. "Then as a fel- 
low of the Wharton School with the privilege of 
foreign study, he spent two years in Germany, and 
took the doctor's degree at the University of Halle in 
1892. After this he spent one year in France and 
one year in Italy and England. In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer in public law at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1895 was made instructor, in 1897 
assistant professor, and in May, 1904, was advanced 
toa full professorship of political science. In June, 
1900, he was appointed by President McKinley a 
member of the Commission to Revise and Compile 
the Laws of Porto Rico. At the expiration of the 
term of this commission Professor Rowe was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Insular Code Commission. 
In 1902 he was elected president of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Professor Rowe has published the following vol- 
umes: “Report of the United States Commission to 
Revise the Laws of Porto Rico,” with Judge Daly. 
and the Hon. Juan Hermandez-Lopez (2 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1901); “Report of the Insular Code Com- 
mission,” with Hon. J. M. Keedy and Hon. Juan 
Hermandez-Lopez (4 vols., Porto Rico, 1902); “The 
United States and Porto Rico” (New York, 1904). 
He has also contributed many essays and papers on 
economics, political science, and public law to the 
leading periodicals of the United States. 

A. J. H. Ho. 


ROZSAVOLGYI (ROSENTHAL), MAR- 
KUS: Hungarian composer; born at Balassa-Gyar- 
math 1787; died at Pesth Jan. 23, 1848. Having a- 
native love for music, he went at the age of eleven 
to Vienna to study, and thence to Presburg and 
Prague, Attracted by the beauty of the Magyar 
songs, he composed works based on the national 
music, and became the most popular violinist in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century. In 1812 he 
was appointed conductor of the orchestra at the 
German Theater in Pesth, and in 1824 was made a 
regular salaried member of the Philharmonic Society 
of the county of Veszprim, the name “ Rosenthal ” 
being publicly Magyarized to “Rózsavölgyi” on 
the occasion of his election. He gave several of- 
ficial concerts during the coronation ceremonies at 
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Presburg in 1825; and in 1885 he appeared at the 
Court Opera House in Vienna. "Two years later, at 
the opening of the new National Theater of Pesth, 
the Hungarian Orchestra of that city played a work 


composed by him for the occasion, and he subse- 
quently pecame a regular member of that orchestra. 


The famous Gipsy musicians Patikárus, Sárkózi, 
Farkas, and others were pupils of Rózsavölgyi. 
After his death the poet Petófi sang his praises in a 
long poem, reproaching the Hungarian people for 
permitting the last years of the artist to be clouded 
by financial difficulties. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reich, Beth-El, i. 25, Budapest, SE 
S. 


ROZSAY, JOSEPH: Hungarian physician; 
born at Lackenbach March 15, 1815; died at Buda- 
pest May 19, 1885. Educated at Nagy-Kanizsa, 
Szombathely, Pesth, and Vienna (M.D.), he began in 
1843 to practise medicine at Pesth; and five years 
later the Hungarian government appointed him head 
physician of a military hospital, making him chief 
physician of the house of detention and poorhouse 
of Pesth in the following year. He was decorated 
with the gold medal for art and science in 1858, and 
received the cross of the Order of Francis Joseph in 
1866, having been elected a member of the Hunga- 
rian Academy of Sciences two years previously. He 
was elevated to the Hungarian nobility with the 
name * Murak6zi.” 

. Rózsay's works, all written in Hungarian, are as 
follows: “On the Mur-Island from the Point of 
View of Medical Topography and Natural History " 
(1840); “On Education, with Special Reference to 
the Jews of Hungary” (1848); “On the Effect of 
Sulfuric Ether”; “On Apoplexy and Pneumonia in 
Old Age”; “On Intestinal Diseases”; “On the Heat 
of Marienbad ” (1860); “On Jewish Physicians in the 
Middle Ages” (1862); “ On Physiological Changes of 
the Organs of Respiration” (1863); “On Senility ” 
(1865); and “On Etiology of Typhus” (1866). In 
1848 he published the first Hungarian Jewish annual, 
with a calendar. 

Rózsay contributed much to the emancipation of 
the Jews in Hungary, founding for this purpose the 
society Magyaritó Egylet and the society Izraelita 
Magyar Egylet, becoming president of the latter in 
1861. In 1862 he reorganized the Jewish Hospital, 
Budapest, and placed it in the foremost rank of such 
institutions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reich, Beth-El, ii. 351. 


S. L. V. 


RUBIN, MARCUS: Danish statistician and 
author; born in Copenhagen March 5, 1854. He 
studied at the university of his native city (B.A. 
1871), and then took up the study of national econ- 
omy. In 1874 he passed the requisite examination 
and was appointed secretary to a committee on com- 
merce; and as a result of his labors a statistical bu- 
reau was established in Copenhagen, whose chief he 
became in 1888. Together with H. Westergaard he 
compiled the two statistical works * Undersógelser 
over Landbobefolkningen's Dédelighed” and * Æg- 
teskabsstatistik ” (1886-90), the latter of which was 
translated into German (Berlin, 1893). Iu 1899 
Rubin published “1807-14. Studier over Kjóben- 
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havn's og Danmark’s Historie," which work was ` 
supplemented in 1895 by a second volume, entitled 
* Frederik VI.'s Tid"; for this comprehensive work 
he was awarded the prize founded by L. N. Hvidt 


(one of the city fathers of Copenhagen) for the best 
work on the history of Copenhagen during the first 


half of the nineteenth century. Rubin did more than 
any of his predecessors to place the statistical bureau 
of Denmark on a level with the foremost institutions 
of the kind in other countries, Since 1902 he has 
been “ Generaltolddirektor.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 


S. F. C. 


RUBIN, SOLOMON: Galician Neo-Hebrew au- 
thor; born in Dolina, Galicia, April 8, 1823. He 
was educated for the rabbinate, but, being attracted 
by HaskaALAH and modern learning, he entered upon 
a business career which lasted about five years. 
This proving unsuccessful, he went to Lemberg, 
where he studied bookkeeping at a technical insti- 
tute, and also acquired a knowledge of German, 
French, and Italian. After serving two years in the 
Austrian army he attempted to establish himself in 
Lemberg as a teacher; but persecution due to his 
liberal views made his position uutenable, and he 
went to Rumania, at that time a very favorable field 
for active and enterprising Galician Jews. He se- 
cured a good position in a commercial establishment 
in Galatz, which enabled him to devote his evenings 
to his favorite studies. 

In 1859 Rubin returned to Galicia and became 
principal of a school for Jewish boys in Bolechow. 
He weut to Russia in 1868, where he was engaged as 
& private tutor in a wealthy Jewish family of Os- 
trog, Volhynia, with which he went to Vienna in 
1865. In the Austrian capital he became acquainted 
with Peter Smolenskin, who was then in despair 
owing to the difficulty of continuing the publication 
of *Ha-Shahar." Rubin promised him to write a 
complete work for that publication every year; and 
he kept his promise even after his personal rela- 
tions with Smolenskin had become somewhat 
strained. The years 1870 and 1871 were spent by 
Rubin as a private tutor in Naples, Italy, and from 
1873 to 1878 he lived in the same capacity in the 
household of Jacob Poliakov in Taganrog, Russia. 
He then returned to Vienna, whence in 1895 he re- 


moved to Cracow, where he still (1905) resides. 


Rubin is one of the most prolific of Neo-Hebrew 
writers and one of the most enthusiastic and per- 
sistent champions of haskalah. Most of his literary 
labors are directed against superstitious customs and 
beliefs: but his method is unique among writers of 
his class; for he neither ridicules such customs and 
beliefs, nor does he preach against them, but pro- 
ceeds in a quasi-scientific manner to adduce proof 
that similar superstitions prevailed or-are still pre- 
vailing among those who have attained to only a 
very low plane of culture. He objectively describes, 
or rather compiles descriptions of, superstitious 
practises among savages and barbarians, and some- 
times only alludes, as if incidentally (mostly in foot- 
notes), to the equivalent follies among fanatical 
Jews. He has published about twenty-five works 
with this object in view, two of which, the “ Ma‘ase 
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Ta‘atuyim ” (Vienna, 1887) and the * Yesod Mistere 
ha-‘Akkum we-Sod Hokmat ha-Kabbalah ” (2d. 1888), 
have appeared in German translations also, the first 
as “Geschichte des Aberglaubens” (transl. by I. 


Stern, Leipsic, 1888) and the second as “ Heidenthum 
und Kabbala” (yienna, 1992), A bibliography of 


his works and of the more important of his many ar- 


ticles in periodicals will be found in Zeitlin, “ Bibl. 


Post-Mendels.” s.v. 

Rubin is an ardent admirer of the system and per- 
sonality of Spinoza; and he has written much to 
prove the close relation between Spinozism and Ju- 
daism. Among his earliest literary productions are 
a compendium of Spinoza’s writings, entitled “ Moreh 
Nebukim he-Hadash” (Vi- 
enna, 1856-57), and “ Te- 
shubah Nizzahat” (Lem- 
berg, 1859), a refutation 
of 8. D. Luzzatto's at- 
tacks on Spinoza. Ru- 
bin's essay in German, 
“Spinoza und Maimon- 
ides, ein Psychologisch- 
Philosophisches Antithe- 
ton,” won for the author 
the title of doctor of 
philosophy from the 
University of Göttingen. 
Later in life Rubin re- 
turned to his: favorite 
philosopher and brought 
out “Heker Eloah ‘im 
Torat ha-Adam,"a He- 
brew translation of Spi- 
noza's “Kthics,” with 
notes and an introduc- 
tion. This is Rubin's 
most important contribu- 
tion to Neo-Hebrew lit- 
erature. Among his la- 
test works are “ Yalkut 
Shelomoh” (Cracow, 
1896), consisting of ten 
essays, and “Segulot ha- 
Zemahim we-Ototam" 


(German title, “Symbolik der Pflanzen”; db. 
1898). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ish 'Ibri (pseudonym), in Ahiasaf, 5663, pp. 
285-300. i 
H. R. P. Wi. 


RUBINSTEIN,ANTON GRIGORYE- 
VICH: Russian pianist and composer; born Nov. 
16 (28), 1829, in the village of Wechwotynetz (Vikh- 
vatinetz), near Jassy, Bessarabia; died at Peterhof, 
near St. Petersburg, Nov. 20, 1894; brother of Nik- 
olai (Nicholas) RUBINSTEIN. His parents were Jews 
who embraced the Greek-Orthodox religion, proba- 
bly a few years after Anton’s birth; the entire fam- 
ily removed to Moscow in 1834, where his father 
established a pencil-factory. Anton, the fourth of 
six children, received a good education from his 
mother (Katherina Khristoforovna, née Löwenstein), 
and from her he also took his first piano-lessons. 
At the age of seven he commenced to study under 
A. I. Villoing, the leading piano-teacher in Moscow. 
The latter taught him gratuitously from his eighth 


Anton Grigoryevich Rubinstein. 


to his thirteenth year. In his reminiscences Rubin- 
stein refers gratefully to Villoing. 

In 1889 Rubinstein gave his first public concert, in 
the Petrovski Park at Moscow, and in 1841 he gave, 


under Villoing's personal direction, a series of con- 
x certs in Germany, Ilolland, Scandi- 


His Early navia,and France. Whilein Paris he 
Début. visited Chopin, who left a deep im- 
pression on Rubinstein. Somewhat 
later he met Liszt, then the musical idol of Europe. 
The latter was so carried away by the boy'splaying 
that he took him in his arms and declared that he 
would make him his heir inart. Rubinstein visited 
London also (1842), where he won the admiration of 
Moscheles, and met Men- 
delssohn at a private con- 
cert given before Queen 
Victoria. 

On his return to Rus- 
sia in 1843 Rubinstein 
was invited to the Winter 
Palace, where he was pre- 
sented to the imperial 
family. Emperor Nicho- 
las I. treated him kindly, 
and, embracing him, jo-. 
kingly addressed him as 
* your Excellency.” Ru- 
binstein's publie concerts 
in the Russian capital 
met with signal success; 
and the income from 
them went to meet the 
needs of his parents, who 
were then in pecuniary 
difficulties. 

In 1844 he accompa- 
nied his mother and his 
brother Nikolai to Ber- 
lin, where, on the advice 
of Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer, he studied 
composition under Dehn, 
and also studied under 
Marks. | 

His mother was compelled in 1846 to return to 
Moscow, his father having died and left his busi- 
ness affairs in a confused state. In order to preserve 
her husband's good name Katherina Khristoforovna 
paid all his debts. She was thus left penniless and 
was compelled to become a music-teacher in a pri- 
vate school in Moscow. She died in Odessa iu 1891. 
Left to his own resources, young Rubinstein went to 
Vienna (1846), hoping to secure Liszt's support in 
his work. Lisztreceived him cordially, but refused 
him monetary aid, since, as he said, every able man 
should accomplish his aims without help. Un- 
daunted by the difficulties confronting him, Rubin- 
stein began to compose, supporting himself mean- 

while by giving lessons. Forabout a 

His Friend- year and a half he was even in want, 
ship until Liszt, remembering his young 
with Liszt. colleague, visited him in his poor 
lodgings and took steps toward pro- 

curing for hima permanent source of income. The 
two remained warm friends until Liszt’s death. In 
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1847 Rubinstein went back to Berlin, and at the out- 
break of the Revolution of 1848 he returned, on 
Dehn’s advice, to St. Petersburg. 

At St. Petersburg, Rubinstein received the patron- 
age of the grand duchess Helena Pavlovna, and his 
musical reputation was thereby established. His 
opera “ Dmitri Donskoi” appeared on the imperial 
stage in 1852, and his “Sibirskije Ochotnikie” in 
1853. 

In 1854 Rubinstein made another concert-tour 
through Europe; in 1858 he was appointed court 

pianist; and in 1859 he was made di- 
Director of rector of the Imperial Russian Musical 


the Soclety, which he had been instru- 
Russian mental in founding. The conserva- 
Musical  tories of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Society. had theirorigin in this society; and 


under the instruction of Anton and 
Nikolai Rubinstein there graduated many talented 
musicians, among them Tchaikowsky and Madame 
Essipic. The greatservicesrendered by Rubinstein 
in the advancement of music in Russia were recog- 
nized by the czar, who decorated him with the Vladi- 
mir Order. In 1865 Rubinstein married Vera de 
Tschikouanov, a maid of honor at the Russian court, 
who bore him three children. He toured Europe in 
1867-70; and in 1876 he resigned the directorship of 
the Conservatorium. 

In 1872 and 1878 Rubinstein, accompanied by 
Henri Veniavski, professor of the violin at the Con- 
servatorium of Brussels, made a professional tour of 
America; and in 1885 and 1886 he gave a series of 
concerts iu Europe, which were arranged to bring 
out the historical development of musical literature 
and marked an important epoch in the history of 
music. 'lheseconcerts were given in the cities of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris, 
and Leipsic. He resumed the directorship of the 
Conservatorium from 1887 till 1890, and then lived 
successively in Berlin and Dresden. Rubinstein's 
professional jubilee was celebrated in 1889. 

Rubinstein won his laurels as a pianist rather than 
as a composer. His technique was above criticism, 
and his interpretation of familiar selections highly 
original and sympathetic; but his compositions, 
while lyrical in feeling, lacked dramatic effect. His 
works embraced every form of composition—songs, 
chamber-music, operas, etc.—but few of them have 
attained to the popularity of his “Persian Songs” 
and “Ocean Symphony.” He wrote in all 119 com- 

positions exclusive of operas and of a 
His Com- considerable number of minor pieces 
positions. for thepiano. Among his more promi- 
nent works should be mentioned: 
“Ivan the Terrible,” “Don Quixote,” and “Faust,” 
“character pictures” for orchestra; “Antony and 
Cleopatra”; “Rossiya” (written for the Moscow 
Exposition of 1882); “Paradise Lost,” “The Tower 
of Babel,” “Moses,” and “Christ,” sacred operas; 
“Sulamith”; 13 operas, viz., “Dmitri Donskoi,” 
" Khadzhi Abrek,” “The Siberian Hunters,” “Tom- 
ka the Fool,” “Demon,” “Feramors,” “Merchant 
Kalashnikov,” “The Children of the Steppes,” “The 
Maccabeans,” “Nero,” “The Parrot,” “With the 
Outlaws,” “Goryusha”; and the ballet “The Grape- 
vine.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Anton Rubinstein, Autobiography, published 
by Semevski, St. Petersburg, 1889; Musyka i Yeya Predsta- 
viteli, ib. 1591; Kavos-Dekhtyareva, Anton Grigoryevich 
Rubinstein ; Naumann, Illustrierte Musikgeschichte; Na- 
blyudatel, March, 1895; M. A. Davidov, Vospominaniya. 
A. G. Rubinsteinye, St. Petersburg, 1899; Baker, Biograph- 
ical Dict. of Musicians, New York, 1900; Grove, Dict. of 
Music and Musicians, London and New York, 1889. 


H. R.. J. G. L. 


RUBINSTEIN, ISAAC: Austrian deputy; 
born at Czernowitz in 1805; died at Ischl Sept. 1, 
1978. He wasa member of the town council and 
vice-president of the Czernowitz chamber of com- 
merce and industry, which he represented in the 
Austrian Reichsrath from 1878 to 1878. He was 
actively interested in philanthropic work and held 


many honorary offices in his community. 
S. E. J. 


RUBINSTEIN, JOSEF: Russian pianist and 
composer; born at Staro-Constantinov Feb. 8, 1847; 
died by his own hand at Lucerne Sept. 15, 1884. 
He was a pupil of Hellmesberger, Dachs, and Liszt, 
and à friend and ardent admirer of Wagner, from 
whose drama “Ring des Nibelungen” he made ex- 
cellent pianoforte transcriptions. In 1869 the grand 
duchess Helena of Russia appointed Rubinstein 
“Kammerpianist.” Three years later he visited 
Wagner at Triebschen, and went with him to Bay- 
reuth, where he attended the piano rehearsals of the 
“Ring des Nibelungen.” In 1880 he gave in Berlin 
a series of lectures on the “ Wohltemperierte Kla- 
vier” which gained him considerable renown. 
Rubinstein was the author of several song- and piano- 
compositions, and a number of articles appeared in 
the “Bayreuther Blätter” over his signature, in 
which Schumann and Brahms were attacked in a 
very offensive and vindictive manner. These arti- 
cles, which are believed by some to have emanated 
from a more famous pen, obtained for Rubinstein a 
rather unenviable notoriety. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
vol. iii., 8.v.; Theo. Baker, Biographical Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians; Meyers Konversations-Levikon. 
IL R. F. C. 
RUBINSTEIN, NIKOLAI (NICHOLAS): 

Russian pianist; born in Moscow June 2, 1885; died 

in Paris March 28, 1881; brother of Anton Rubin- 

stein. He received his early instruction from his 
mother, by whom he and his brother were taken to 

Berlin in 1844. There he studied pianoforte under 

Kullak and composition under Dehn until 1846, when 

his father’s illness necessitated his mother’s return 

to Moscow; she took Nikolai with her, 

In 1859 Rubinstein founded the Moscow Musical 
Society, under the auspices of which the Moscow 
Conservatorium was established in 1864. Of the 
latter institution he was the director till his death. 
In 1861 Rubinstein visited England, and in 1878 
Paris, where he conducted four orchestral concerts 
consisting entirely of Russian music. These con- 
certs took place at the exposition then being held 
at the French capital. Subsequently he returned to 
St. Petersburg and gave annual concerts there. 

Rubinstein's powers as a virtuoso were remarka- 
ble, but his fame was overshadowed by that of his 
brother Anton. The latter, however, frequently 
declared that he considered Nikolai to be a better 
pianist than himself. 
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Among the more important of Rubinstein’s com- 
positions were: mazurkas 1 and 2 (op. 11); bolero 
(op. 18); tarantelle (op. 14); and polonaise, “Scéne 
de Bal” (op. 17). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dict. of Music and Musicians; Rie- 
mann, Musik-Lexikon; Baker, Biog. Dict. of Musicians, 
New York, 1900; Meyers Konversations- Lexikon. 


H. R, A. P. 
RUBINSTEIN, SUSANNA: Austrian psy- 


chologist; born at Czernowitz, Bukowina, Sept. 20, - 


1847. She was the daughter of an Austrian deputy. 
In 1870 she entered the University of Prague, and 
subsequently studied at Leipsic, Vienna, and Bern 
(Ph.D. 1874). Her works are as follows: “ Psycholo- 
gisch-Aesthetische Essays," Heidelberg, 1878-84; 
“Aus der Innenwelt," Leipsic, 1888, psychological 
studies; “Zur Natur der Bewegungen," 2b. 1890; 
“Auf Dunklem Grunde," 7b. 1892; “Ein Indivi- 
dualistischer Pessimist,” 2d. 1804; “ Eine Trias von 
Willensmetaphysikern," 4b. 1896; “ Psychologisch- 
Aesthetische Fragmente,” 25. 1902. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pataky, Deutsches Schriftstellerinnenlexi- 
kon; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

S. R. N. 

RUBO, ERNST TRAUGOTT : German jurist; 
born at Berlin July 8, 1884; died there March, 
1895. Educated at the University of Heidelberg 
(LL.D. 1857), he was admitted to the bar in 1859. 
In 1861 he was appointed judge in Berlin, and in 
1862 became privat-docent, and later professor, at 
the university of that city. 

Of Rubo’s works may be mentioned “Zur Lehre 
von der Verliumdung," Berlin, 1861, and “Ueber 
den Sogenannten Zeugnisszwang,” 25. 1878. 

Rubo assisted in drafting the military law-code 
of the German empire, and he contributed several 
essays to the “ Gerichtssaal," Goldammer's “ Archiv 
für Strafrecht," and Gruchot’s “ Beiträge.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stier-Somlo, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1895, p. 146. 

S. 


RUBO, JULIUS: German jurist; born at Hal- 
berstadt June 9, 1794; died at Berlin March 18, 1866. 
He attended the gymnasium in Halberstadt, and, 
after serving as a volunteer in the war with Napo- 
leon, he studied jurisprudence at the universities of 
Göttingen and Berlin, obtaining his degree in 1817. 
A. war of pamphlets which raged about that time 
affords evidence of the fact that he had won repute 
as a legal scholar. One Th. Grupp maintained that 
none but Christian jurists should be honored with 
the degree of doctor of jurisprudence; in a reply in 
Kamptz’s “Jahrbücher ” (xv. 486) Grupp was asked 
whether he seriously proposed to withhold the right 
to compete for this dignity from the coreligionists 
of Rubo, who had recently won it with so much 
credit. But his academic reputation availed Rubo 
little when he strove to establish a practise succes- 
sively in Hamburg, Holstein, and Brunswick; and, 
secing that the practise of law was closed to him on 
account of his religion, he settled at Halle as privat- 
docent. 

The legislation of 1822, however, declaring Jews 
ineligible for academic positions, deprived Rubo of 
his office, and he went to Berlin to seek a liveli- 
hood in literary work. His first production was 
* Versuch einer Erklürung der Fragmente Lex II, 
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III, IV, LXXXV, Digest de Verborum Obliga- 
tionibus (45,1), über die Theilbarkeit und Untheil- 
barkeit der Obligationen nach der Grundsätzen des 
Rómischen Rechts” (Berlin, 1822). In 1824 he was 
appointed “Syndikus” of the Jewish congregation 
in Berlin, which position he held for twenty-five 
years. It was during his tenure of this position 
that he wrote “ Die Rechtsverhiltnisse der Jüdischen 
Gemeinden in Denjenigen Landestheilen des Preus- 
sischen Staates, in Welchen das Edict vom 11 März, 
1812, zur Anwendung Kommt. Eine Beantwortung 
von 11 Fragen, mit Besonderer Rücksicht auf die 
Jüdische Gemeinde in Berlin ” (75. 1844). In 1849 a 
newly elected board of directors suddenly removed 
him from office. He immediately began legal pro- 
ceedings, which, after à number of years, ended in 
his reinstatement. 

Rubo contributed to Zunz's “ Zeitschrift ” a review 
of Lips’ “Staatsbiirgerrecht der Juden.” He co- 
operated actively in the founding of the Wissen- 
schaftliche Institut established by the Verein fiir 
Cultur und Wissenschaft der Juden. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Geiger, Gesch. der Juden in Berlin, p. 2963 

Lebrecht, in Vossisehe Zeitung, May 5, 1866. 

S. | M. Co. 

RUEFF, JULES: French merchant and ship- 
owner; born at Paris Feb. 16, 1854. At an early 
age he turned his attention to colonial affairs and 
navigation. In 1872 he went to Indo-China, and 
became one of the pioneers of French influence in 
that country. Later, he became president of the 
* Société Franco-Africaine," which established the 
first commercial counting-housesin Abyssinia, among 
others thatatJibuti. Heis the originator of the plan 
for the railroad of Saigon-Mytho, in Cochin-China, 
and the founder and present (1905) general director 
of the " Messageries Fluviales de Cochin-chine,” 
which greatly facilitated the spread of French 
trade in Indo-China by the route of Mekong. One 
of the company's vessels took part in the mili- 
tary expedition that forced the pass of Meinam. 
Jules Rueff was also of great assistance to the 
French government in organizing its various colo- 
nial expositions. Since 1900 he has been adminis- 
trator of dockyards at Saint-Nazaire, the greatest 
of their kind in France.’ He was made commander 
of the Legion of Honor in 1900. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dictionnaire National des Con- 

temporains, 1901. 

S. J. Ka. 

RUFINA: Smyrna Jewess; lived about the 
third century of the common era. Her name has 
been perpetuated in a Smyrniot Greek inscription 
which is unusuaily important for a knowledge of 
the Jewish culture of the period. Translated, the 
text in question reads as follows: 

"The Jewess Rufina, ruler of the synagogue, built this tomb 
for her freedmen and her slaves. None other has the right to 
bury a body here. If, however, any one shall have the hardi- 
hood to do so, he must pay 1,500 denarii into the holy treasury 
and 1,000 denarii to the Jewish people. A copy of this inscrip- 
tion has been deposited in the archives.” 

This is the only instance, so far as is Known, in 
which the office of ruler of the synagogue was held 
by a woman; and it is evident that Rufina was 
very wealthy, since she was able to provide so hand- 
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somely for slaves and household dependents. The 
act itself and the penalty for violation of the tomb 
are wholly in keeping with the customs of the time, 
and differ in no way from similar cases in the life of 
the pagan Greeks. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : S. Reinach, in R. E. J. vii. 161-166; Schtirer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 11. 
S. S. Km. 
RUFUS: Roman general in the first century of 
the commonera. In the battles after Herod's death 
the Romans were assisted against the Jews by the 
3,000 “men of Sebaste,” the flower of the royal army 
and a troop which afterward became famous. The 
cavalry in this body was led by Rufus (Josephus, 
“B. J.” ii. 8, $ 4), while the infantry was under the 
command of Gratus. Rufusand Gratus maintained 
their resistance until the legate Varus appeared in 
Jerusalem with reenforcements (čb. 5, S 2; comp. 
idem, * Ant.” xvii. 10, § 9). 
S. S. KR. 
RUFUS ANNIUS. See Annivs RUFUS. 


RUFUS, TINEIUS (written also Tinnius): 
Governor of Judea in the first century of the com- 
mon era. Jerome, on Zech. viii. 16, has “ T. Annius 
Rufus,” and the editor, Vallarsi, conjectures that the 
full preenomen is * Tyrannius," a name which would 
correspond to the pig DDN of Jewish tradition. 
Rufus was governor at the time of the outbreak 
of the Bar Kokba war (Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl.” iv. 
6, § 1; idem, “Chronicon,” ed. Schoene, ii. 160). 
The course of this struggle is described under BAR 
Koxsa; it is, therefore, only necessary to mention 
here the fact that Rufus took & prominent part 
in the conflict, as appears from the works of Euse- 
bius. He was unable, however, to withstand the 
vigorous onslaught of tho Jews, so that Publicius 
Marcellus, the governor of Syria, and later Julius 
Severus, the most prominent Roman general of the 
time, had to be sent against them. 

Rufus is not mentioned again until the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection, when it is said (Eusebius, 
“Hist. Eccl.” iv. 6, § 1) that on the plea of martial 
law he cleared the land of the Jews of its inhabitants. 
An insult to Judaism which left à deep impression 
on the minds of the survivors was the plowing up of 
the Temple mount, which isexpressly designated as 
the deed of Rufus (Ta'an. iv. 6; comp. Daraita Ta'an. 
29a; Jerome on Zech. viii. 19: "aratum templum 
in ignominiam gentis oppresse a T. Annio Rufo"). 

The severe religious persecutions by HADRIAN are 
for the most part to be laid to the charge of Rufus, 
including the cruel decree that the bodies of those 
who fell in battle might not be buried for a long 
time (Yer. Ta‘an. 69a), and the bitter pursuit and 


merciless execution of Jewish teachers of the Law, 
of’ which tradition speaks. Jewish literature por- 


trays Rufus as one of the bitterest enemies of the 
race, and often means Rufus when it names his 
master Hadrian; for it was not the emperor far 
away in Rome, but the governor in Palestine, who 
was guilty of these acts of cruelty. 

Legend tells of religious conversations between 
Rabbi Axıra and Rufus. The wife of Rufus also 
came within the charmed circle of that great son of 
Israel, and tradition relates that she became a con- 
vert to Judaism (Rashi on Ned. 50b). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed., iv. 139, lod. Concerning 
Rufus’ wife: Gritz, in Monatsschrift, 1884, xxxiii. 96; 
Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 647, 687-689 ; Prosopographia Im- 
perii Romani, ii. 821, No. 168. Rabbinical sources are 
given in Krauss, Lehnworter, ii. 239. l 

S. S. KR. 

RÜHS, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH: Ger- 

man historian and anti-Jewish writer; born at 

Greifswald March 1, 1781; died at Florence Feb. 1, 

1820. As professor of history at the universities of 

Greifswald, Göttingen (1801-9), and Berlin (1810- 

1820), and as historiographer of the Prussian state, he 

wrote a number of works, especially on the history 

and literature of the northern countries of Europe. 
When, after the downfall of Napoleon I., the 
question of the emancipation of the Jews was agi- 
tated in Germany, Rühs took his stand among those 
who opposed the granting to them of political and 
civil rights, and wrote in the “Zeitschrift für die 

Neueste Geschichte, Völker- und Staatenkunde” for 

1815 an article entitled “ Ueber die Ansprüche der 

Juden an das Deutsche Bürgerrecht” (printed as a 

separate pamphlet, Berlin, 1816). In this article he 

argues that the Jews, being a scattered nation form- 
ing a separate state administered by an aristocracy 

(the Rabbis), are not qualified for citizenship, which 

requires unity of sentiment, of language, and of 

faith. Forcible means should not be used against 
the Jews; but their growth should be checked, and 
they should be won for Christianity. He repeats all 
the reproaches heaped upon the Jews during the 

Middle Ages, and asserts that by their own faults 

they provoked the persecutions of the dark ages. 

In an appendix treating of the history of the Jews 

in Spain he demonstrates that the privileges which 

they obtained in that country caused their sufferings 
and final expulsion. | 

This article, followed by his “Rechte des Chris- 
tenthums und des Deutschen Volks Gegen die An- 
sprüche der Juden und Ihrer Verfechter" (Berlin, 

1816), exercised a great influence in Germany, and 

called forth similar writings by Jakob F. FRIES and 

others. Against them August Krämer of Ratisbon 
and Johann Ludwig Ewald of Carlsruhe pleaded 
in defense of the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxix. 024 
et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. xi. 880 et seg., 342-941 ; Jost, Cultur- 
geschichte, i. 49 et seq., 66-67. 

D. S. MAN. 


RULE, GOLDEN. See GOLDEN RULE. 


RULES OF ELIEZER B. JOSE HA-GE- 
LILI, THE THIRTY-TWO: Rules laid down 
by R. ELIEZER B. JOSE Ha-GELILI for haggadic 
exegesis, many of them being applied also to hala- 
kic interpretation. 

1. Ribbuy (extension): The particles “et,” 


* gam,” and “af,” which are superfluous, indicate that 
something which is not explicitly stated must be 
regarded as included in the passage under consider- 
ation, or that some teaching is implied thereby. 

9. Mi‘ut (limitation): The particles “ak,” “rak,” 
and “min” indicate that something implied by the 


concept under consideration must be excludedina . - 


specific case. E 
9. Ribbuy ahar ribbuy (extension after ex- 

tension): When one extension follows another it in- 

dicates that more must be regarded as implied. 
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«4. Mie ut ahar mi‘ut (limitation after limita- 
tion): A double limitation indicates that more is to 
be omitted. 

5. Kal wa-homer meforash: “Argumentum a 
minori ad majus,” or vice versa, and expressly so 
characterized in the text. 

6. Kal wa-homer satum: “Argumentum a 
minori ad majus,” or vice versa, but only implied, 
not explicitly declared to be one in the text. This 
and the preceding rule are contained in the RULES 
or HILLEL, No.1. Rules 7 and 8 are identical with 
Rules 2 and 3 of Hillel. 

9. Derek kezarah: Aipieviation is sometimes 
used in the text when the subject of discussion is 
self-explanatory. 

10. Dabar shehu shanuy (repeated expres- 
sion): Repetition implies a special meaning. 

11. Siddur she-nehlak: Where in the text a 
clause or sentence not logically divisible is divided 
by the punctuation, the proper order and the divi- 
sion of the verses must be restored according to the 
logical connection. 

12. Anything introduced as a comparison to illus- 
trate and explain something else, itself receives in 
this way a better explanation and elucidation. 

18. When the general is followed by the particu- 
lar, the latter is specific to the former and merely 
defines it more exactly (comp. RULES oF HILLEL, 
No. 5). 

14. Something important is compared with some- 
thing unimportant to elucidate it and render it more 
readily intelligible. 

15. Same as Rule 18 of R. Ishmael. 

16. Dabar meyuhad bi-mekomo: An expres- 
sion which occurs in only one passage can be ex- 
plained only by the context. This must have been 
the original meaning of the rule, although another 
explanation is given in the examples cited in the 
baraita. 

17. A point which is not clearly explained in the 
main passage may be better elucidated in another 
passage. 

18. A statement with regard to a part may imply 
the whole. 

19. A statement concerning one thing may hold 
good with regard to another as well. 

20. A statement concerning one thing may apply 
only to something else. 

21. If one object iscompared to two other objects, 
the best part of both the latter forms the tertium 
quid of comparison. 

22. A passage may be supplemented and ex- 
plained by a parallel passage. 

23. A passage serves to elucidate and supplement 


its parallel passage. 
21. YYhen the specific implied in the general is 


especially excepted from the general, it serves 
to emphasize some property characterizing the 
specific. 

25. The specific implied in the general is fre- 
quently excepted from the general to elucidate some 
other specific property, and to develop some special 
teaching concerning it. 

26. Mashal (parable). 

27. Mi-ma‘al: Interpretation through the pre- 
ceding. | 


28. Mi-neged: Interpretation through the oppo- 
site. 

29. Gematria: Interpretation according to the 
numerical value of the letters. See GEMATRIA. 

90. Notarikon: Interpretation by dividing a 
word into two or more parts. See NOTARIEON. 

91. Postposition of the precedent, Many phrases 
which follow must be regarded as properly prece- 
ding, and must be interpreted accordingly in exegesis. 

39. Many portions of the Bible refer to an earlier 
per iod than do the sections which precede them, and 
vice versa. > 

These thirty-two rules are united in the so- iea 
Baraita of R. Eliezer b. Jose ha-Gelili (see BARAITA 
OF THE Turmry-Two RuLeEs). In the introduction 
to the Midrash ha-Gadol (ed. Schechter, Cambridge, 
1902), where this baraita is given, it contains thirty- 
three rules, Rule 29 being divided into three, and 
Rule 27 (“ Mi-ma‘al”) being omitted. With regard - 
to these rules see also TALMUD—HERMENEUTICS. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


RULES OF HILLEL, THE SEVEN: Rules 
given to the sons of Bathyra by HILLEL I. as the 
chief guides for the interpretation of the Scriptures 
and for the deduction of laws from them (Tosef., 
Sanh. vii.; the introduction to the Sifra, ed. Weiss, 
p. 8a, end; Ab. R. N. xxxvii.). 

They are as follows: l 

1. Kal (kol) wa-homer: “Argumentum a mi- 
nori ad majus” or “a majori ad minus”; corre- 
sponding to the scholastic proof a fortiori. 

2, Gezerah shawah: Argument from analogy. 
Biblical passages containing synonymsor homonyms 
are subject, however much they differ in other re- 
spects, to identical definitions and applications. 

3. Binyan ab mi-katub ehad: Application of 
a provision found in one passage only to passages 
which are related to the first in content but do not 
contain the provision in question. 

4. Binyan ab mi-shene ketubim: The same 
as the preceding, except that the provision is gen- 
eralized from two Biblical passages. 

5. Kelal u-Perat and Perat u-kelal: Defi- 
nition of the general by the particular, and of the 
particular by the general. 

6. Ka-yoze bo mi-makom aher : Similarity in 
content to another Scriptural passage. 

7. Dabar ha-lamed me-‘inyano: Interpreta- 
tion deduced from the context. 

Concerning the origin and development of these 
rules, as well as their susceptibility of logical proof, 
see TALMUD—HERMENEUTICS. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


RULES OF R. ISHMAEL, THE THIR- 
TEEN: Thirteen rules compiled by Rabbi Isxrwraxerr- 


B. EnrsHa for the elucidation of the Torah and for 
making halakic deductions from it. They are, 
strictly speaking, mere amplifications of the seven 
RurEs or HILLEL, and are collected in the BARA- 
ITA OF R. ISHMAEL, forming the introduction to the 
Sifra and reading as follows: 

1. Kal wa-homer: Identical with the first rule 
of Hillel. 

2. Gezerah shawah: Identical with the second 
rule of Hillel. 
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3. Binyan ab: Rules deduced from a single pas- 
sage of Scripture and rules deduced from two pas- 
sages. This rule is a combination of the third and 
fourth rules of Hillel. 

4. Kelal u-Perat: The general and the par- 
ticular. 

5. u-Perat u-kelal: 
general. 

6. Kelal u-Perat u-kelal: 
particular, and the general. 

7. The general which requires elucidation by the 
particular, and the particular which requires eluci- 
dation by the general. 

8. The particular implied in the general and ex- 
cepted from it for pedagogic purposes elucidates 
the general as well as the particular. 

9. The particular implied in the general and ex- 
cepted from it on account of the special regulation 
which corresponds in concept to the general, is thus 
isolated to decrease rather than to increase the rigid- 
ity of its application. 

10. The particular implied in the general and ex- 
cepted from it on account of some other special reg- 
ulation which does not correspond in concept to the 
general, is thus isolated either to decrease or to in- 
crease the rigidity of its application. 

11. The particular implied in the general and ex- 
cepted from it on account of a new and reversed de- 
cision can be referred to the general only in case the 
passage under consideration makes an explicit ref- 
erence to it. 

12. Deduction from the context. 

13. When two Biblical passages contradict each 
other the contradiction in question must be solved 
by reference to a third passage. 

Rules seven to eleven are formed by a subdivision 
of the fifth rule of Hillel; rule twelve corresponds 
to the seventh rule of Hillel, but is amplified in 
certain particulars; rule thirteen does not occur 
in Hillel, while, on the other hand, the sixth rule of 
Hillel is omitted by Ishmael. With regard to the 
rules and their application in general see also TAL- 
MUD—HERMENEUTICS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works on Talmudic method- 
ology, see Œuvres Completes de Saadia, ix. 738-83 (com- 
mentary of Saadia on the thirteen rules), xxili.-xxxiii., Paris, 


1897. 
J. Z. L. 


W. B. 

RÜLF, ISAAC: German rabbi and author; 
born Feb. 10, 1834, in Holzhausen, near Marburg in 
Hessen; died at Bonn Sept. 19, 1902. He was edu- 
cated at the universities of Marburg and Rostock 
(Ph.D. 1865). When thirty-one years old he ac- 
cepted a call as rabbi from the community of the 
district synagogue of Memel. While in this office 
he took great interest in the condition of his op- 
pressed brethren in Russia, and thus created for him- 
self a wide sphere of activity. In 1898, after thirty- 
three years of service, he resigned and retired as 
professor emeritus to Bonn. Rülf was the author 
of: “Meine Reise nach Kowno” (1869); * Der Ein- 
heitsgedanke als Fundamentalbegriff,” etc. (1880); 
“Drei Tagein Jüdisch-Russland " (1882); * Aruchas 
Bas-Ammi” (1883); “Wissenschaft des Weltgedan- 
kens" and * Wissenschaft der Gedankenwelt, Sys- 
tem einer Neuen Metaphysik ? (2 vols., 1888); “ Wis- 
senschaft der Krafteinheit" (1893); “Das Erbrecht 


The particular and the 


The general, the 


als Erbübel" (1893); “ Wissenschaft der Geistesein- 
heit" (1898); “ Wissenschaft der  Gotteseinheit " 
(1908). From 1872 until his departure from Memel, 
Rülf was editor-in-chief of the “Memeler Dampf- 
boot, ” a daily political journal. He wrote also for 
various J ous papers. ES 


RUMANIA: Kingdom of southern Eoo If 
the assertions of Rumanian historians are to be ac- - 
cepted, Jews lived in Rumania for a considerable 
time before the advent of the hordes of Roman con- 
victs brought by Emperor Trajan for the purpose 
of populating the fertile country of the Dacians, 
which he had desolated after his bloody conquest. 
Decebalus, King of the Dacians, accorded to the 
Jews of Talmaci special privileges which they did 
not enjoy in other places of Dacia, although they 
had the right of residence everywhere. A decree of 
the Roman emperor (897) granted protection to the 
Dacian Jews and their synagogues (*" Cod. Theod. 
de Jud.” xvi. 8. At the Roman invasion Jews fol- 
lowed the army of occupation as purveyors and in- 

terpreters. In the eighth century it 
Invasion of is said that an armed force of Jews 
the from southern Russia, presumably the 

Chazars.  Chazars, entered both Moldavia and 

Wallachia and united with the Jews 
who were already living there; and “for a number 
of years the Jewish reli; gion reigned supreme in the 
country.” 

After about 400 years, during which nothing is 
heard of Jews in Rumania, it is related that when 
the principality of Berlad was established, which 
included Little Halitz (Galatz) and Tecuci, Jews 
lived there and were actively engaged in commerce. 
When Radu Negru crossed the Carpathian Moun- 
tains (1990) in search of a new country he was fol- 
lowed by a number of Jews, who assisted him in the 
establishment of hisrule over Rumania, and who set- 
tled in various towns in which Jewish communities 
were already in existence. In 1849, when the Mol- 
davian principality was founded, the ruling prince 
invited traders from Poland. to settle in his do- 
mains, offering them special privileges; and many 
Jews responded to the invitation. When Roman I. 
(1891-94) founded the city to which he gave his 
name Jews were among the first settlers; and their 
houses were the finest in the new capital. Roman 
exempted the Jews from military service, in lieu of 
which they had to pay three lówenthaler for each 
person. 

In Wallachia, under Vlad Tzepesh (1456-62), the 
Jews were the greatest sufferers from the cruelty of 
thattyrant. In Moldavia, Stephen Voda (1457-1504) 
was & more humane ruler, and the Jews were 
treated by him with consideration. Isaac ben Ben- 
jamin Shor of Jassy was appointed steward by this 
prince, being subsequently advanced to the rank 
of “logofet” (chancellor); and he continued to hold 
this honorable position under Bogdan Voda (1504- 
1517), the son and successor of Stephen. 

At this time both principalities came under the 
suzerainty of Turkey, and a number of Spanish Jews 
living in Constantinople migrated to Wallachia, 
while Jews from Poland and Germany settled in 
Moldavia. Although the Jews took an important 
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part in the Turkish government, the Rumanian 
princes did not much heed this fact and continued to 
harass them in their respective principalities. Ste- 

phen the Younger (1522) deprived the 


Under Jewish merchants of almost all the 
Turkish rights given to them by his two prede- 
Suze- cessors; and despite the fact that Peter 
rainty. Maresh was assisted in the recovery of 


his throne, and was afforded pecu- 
niary aid, by a Jewess, the confidante of the sultan’s 
mother, his first step when he took up the reins of 
government (1541) was to rob the Jewish traders in 
a most dastardly manner. Alexander Lapushneanu 
(1552-61) cruelly treated the Jews until he was de- 
throned by Jacob Heraclides, a Greek, who was 
lenient to his Jewish subjects. When Lapushneanu 
returned to his throne, however, he did not renew 
his persecutions. 

During the first short reign of Peter the Lame 
(1574-79) the Jews of Moldavia suffered under heavy 
taxation and were otherwise ill-treated until he 
was dethroned. . In 1582 he succeeded in regaining 
his rule over the country with the help of the Jew- 
ish physician Benveniste, who was a friend of 
the influential Solomon Ashkenazi; and the last- 
named then exerted his influence with the prince in 
favor of his coreligionists. In Wallachia, Prince 
Alexander Mircea (1567-77) engaged as his private 
secretary and counselor the talented Isaiah ben Jo- 
seph, who used his great influence in behalf of the 
Jews. In 1578 Isaiah was dismissed, owing to the 
intrigues of jealous courtiers; but otherwise he was 
unmolested. He went to Moldavia, where he entered 
the service of Prince Ivan the Terrible. Through the 
efforts of Solomon Ashkenazi, Emanuel Aaron was 
placed on the throne of Moldavia. Although of 
Hebrew descent, he was very cruel to the Jews. 
The entire Jewish community of Bucharest was ex- 
terminated; and by Aaron’s orders nineteen Jews 
of Jassy were brought before him and, without any 
process of law, decapitated. Almost all the Jews 
had to leave Wallachia; and those that remained 
in Moldavia were delivered from the inhuman op- 
pression of Aaron only when he was deposed and 
replaced by Jeremiah Movila. 

It was late in the seventeenth century before Jews 
could once more enter Wallachia and reside there 
in security. In Moldavia, Vasili Lupul (1634-53) 
treated the Jews with consideration until the appear- 
ance of the Cossacks (1648), who marched against 
the Poles and who, while crossing Rumania, killed 
many Jews. Another massacre by the Cossacks oc- 
curred in 1652, when they came to Jassy to claim 
Vasili Lupul’s daughter for Timush, the son of 
Chmielnicki. 

The first blood accusation in Rumania was made 
April 5, 1710. The Jews of Neamtz, Moldavia, 
were charged with having killed a Christian child 
for ritual purposes. The instigator was a baptized 
Jew who had helped to carry the body of a child, 
murdered by Uhristians, into the courtyard of the 
synagogue. On the next day five Jews were killed, 
many were maimed, and every Jewish house was 
pillaged, while the representatives of the com- 
munity were imprisoned and tortured. Meanwhile 
some influential Jews appealed to the prince at 
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Jassy, who ordered an investigation, the result being 
that the prisoners were liberated, and the guilty per- 
sons discovered and severely dealt with. 

This was the first time that the Rumanian clergy 
participated in Jew-baiting, and they were the only 
persons who declared that they were not convinced of 
the innocence of the Jews as regards the accusation 
of ritual murder. It was due to the clergy’s con- 
tinued manifestations of animosity against the Jews 
that in 1714 a similar charge was brought against 
the Jews of the city of Roman. There a Christian 
girl, a servant in a Jewish family, had been abduct- 
ed by some Roman Catholics and strangled. The 
crime was immediately laid at the door of the Jews. 
Every Jewish house was plundered; two prominent 
Jews were hanged; and probably every Jew in the 
city would have been killed had not the real crimi- 
nals been opportunely discovered. 

The Wallachian prince Stephen Cantacuzene 
(1714-16) mulcted the Jews at every possible op- 
portunity and ill-treated them outrageously. This 
state of affairs lasted until his successor, Nicholas 
Mavrocordatos (1716-80), came into power. He 
invited Jewish bankers and merchants into the 
country, and accorded to the entire Jewish com- 
munity many valuable privileges. 

The most baneful influence on the condition of the 
Jewish inhabitants of Moldavia was exercised dur- 

! ing the reign of John Mavrocordatos 
UnderJohn (1744-47). He was a profligate char- 
Mavro- acter who sacrificed many Jewish 
cordatos. women to his evil desires. A Jewish 
farmer in the district of Suchava, in 

whose house he had indulged in the most unnatural 
orgies, preferred charges against the prince before the 
sultan, whereupon John Mavrocordatos had his ac- 
cuser hanged. This act at last aroused the sultan's 
Mohammedan representative in Moldavia; and the 
prince paid the penalty with the loss of his throne. 

Under the subsequent Moldavian and Wallachi- 
an princes, the Jews of both principalities enjoyed 
many liberties until the arrival of Ephraim, patri- 
areh of Jerusalem. The last-named at once com- 
menced a bitter arraignment of the Jews, which 
ended in riots and the demolition of the newly 
erected synagogue at Bucharest. 

During the Russo-Turkish war (1769-74) the 
Jews of Rumania had to endure great hardships. 
They were massacred and robbed in almost every 
town and village in the country. When peace was 
at last restored both princes, Alexander Mavrocor- 
datos of Moldaviaand Nicholas Mavrogheniof Wal- 
lachia, pledged their special protection to the Jews, 
whose condition remained favorable until 178%, 
when the Janizaries on one side and the Russians 
| on the other invaded Rumania and 
During the vied with each other in butchering the 

Russo- Jews. 

Turkish Freed from these foreign foes, the 
War,1769- Rumanians themselves embittered the 

1774. lives of the Jews. Jewish children 
were seized and forcibly baptized. 

The ritual- murder accusation became epidemic. 
One made at Galatz in 1797 led to exceptionally 
severe results. The Jews were attacked by a large 
mob, driven from their homes, robbed, and waylaid 
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on the streets; many were killed outright; some 
were forced into the Danube and drowned; others 
who took refuge in the synagogue were burned to 
death in the building; and only a few escaped, to 
whom an old priest gave protection in his church. 

In 1806 war was renewed between Russia and 
Turkey. Theinvasion of the Russians into Rumania 
was, as usual, attended by massacres of the Jews. 
The Kalmucks, a horde of irregular Turkish soldiers, 
who appeared at Bucharest in 1812, became a terror 
tothe unfortunate Jews. They passed daily through 
the strects inhabited by the latter, spitted children 
on their lances, and, in the presence of their parents, 
roasted them alive and devoured them. Before 
the Revolution of 1848, which swept over Rumania 
also, many restrictive laws against the Jews had 
been enacted; but although they entailed consider- 
abie suffering, they were never strictly enforced. 
During the time of the revolutionary upheaval the 
Jews participated in the movement in various wavs. 
Daniel Rosenthal, the painter, distinguished him- 
self in the eause of liberty, and paid for his activity 
with his life. 

After the close of the Crimean war the struggle 
for the union of the two principalities began. "The 
Jews were sought after by both parties, Unionists 
and anti-Unionists, each of which promised them 
full equality; and proclamations to this effect were 
issucd (1857-58). 

From the beginning of the reign of Alexander 
Cuza (1859-66), the first ruler of the united prin- 
cipalities, the Jews became a prominent factor in 
the politics of the country. In 1864 the prince, 
owing to difficulties between his government and 
the general assembly, dissolved the latter and, in 
order to gain popularity with the masses, decided 
to submit a draft of à constitution granting uni- 
versal suffrage. Ile purposed creating two cham- 
bers (of senators and deputies respectively), to ex- 
tend the franchise to all citizens, and to emancipate 
the peasants from forced labor, expecting thus to 
nullify the influence of the boyars, whose enmity 
he had already incurred beyond hope of reconcilia- 
tion, and at the same time to win financial support 
from both the Jews and the Armenians. It appears 
that after all the prince was very modest in his 

demands; for his aids, when they met 


Negotia- the representatives of the Jews and 
tions with the Armenians, asked for only 40,000 
Alexander galbeni (about 390,000) from the two 

Cuza. groups. The Armenians discussed 


the matter with the Jews, but they 
were not able to come to a satisfactory agreement 
in the matter. 
Meanwhile the prince was pressing in his demands. 
tis claimed that one rich Armenian decided to ad- 
vance the necessary amount of' money, while the 
Jews quarrelied about the method of assessment. 
The rich Jews, for some reason or other, refused to 
advance the money; and the middle classes main- 
tained that it would be simply money thrown 
away, since they could see no benefits in political 
rights. The more devout even insisted that such 
rights would only interfere with the exercise of their 
religion. Cuza,on being informed that the Jews 
hesitated to pay their share, inserted in his draft 
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of a constitution a clause excluding from the right 


of suffrage all who did not profess Christianity. 
When Charles von Hohenzollern succeeded Cuza 
(1866), the first spectacle that confronted him in the 
capital was a riot against the Jews. ` A draft of a 
constitution was then submitted by the govern- 
ment, Article 6 of which declared that “religion is no 
obstacle to citizenship”; but, “with regard to the 
Jews, a special law will have to be framed in order 
to regulate their admission to naturalization and 
also to civil rights." On June 30, 1866, the great 
synagogue at Bucharest was desecrated and demol- 


ished. Many Jews were beaten, maimed, and 
robbed. Asa result, Article 6 was withdrawn and 


Article 7 was added, which latter read that “only 
such aliens as are of the Christian faith may obtain 
citizenship.” 

John Bratianu, nominally Liberal, the first anti- 
Semite of the modern type in Rumania, was then 
called to the premiership. Charles was very timid, 
and dared not interfere in national affairs. Bratianu 
thus gained absolute power; and his first step was 
to ransack the archives of the country for ancient 
decrees against the Jews and to apply them with 
merciless rigor. The Jews were then driven from 
the rural communities, and many of those who were 
dwellers in towns were declared vagrants and, 
under the provisions of certain old decrees, were 

expelled from the country. A number 


Persecu- of such Jews who proved their Ru- 
tion by manian birth were forced across the 
Bratianu. Danube, and,when Turkey refused to 


receive them, were thrown into the 
river and drowned. Almost every country in Bu- 
rope was shocked at these barbarities. The Ru- 
manian government was warned by the powers; 
and Bratianu was subsequently dismissed from 
office. 


However, when the Conservatives came into 
power they treated the Jews no less harshly. After 


some time the Liberals again secured the ascendency, 
and Bratianu resumed the leadership. He was an 
unscrupulous diplomat, and understood how to 
allay the wrath of the other European countries. 
Meanwhile the situation in the Balkans became 
threatening, The Turks in Bulgaria attacked the 
Christians, and the Russo-Turkish war was ap- 
proaching. This war was concluded by the treaty 
of Berlin (1878), which stipulated (Article 44) that 
the Jews of Rumania should receive full citizen- 
ship. After many exciting scenes at home and 
diplomatic negotiations abroad, the Rumanian gov- 
ernment at last agreed to abrogate Article 7 of 
its constitution: butinstead thereof, it declared that 
“the naturalization of aliens not under foreign pro- 
tection should in every individual case be decided 
by Parliament.” 

A show of compliance with the treaty of Berlin 
being necessary, 883 Jews, participants in the war 
of 1877 against Turkey, were naturalized in a body 
by a vote of both chambers. Fifty-seven persons 
voted upon as individuals were naturalized in 1880; 
6, in 1881; 2, in 1882; 2, in 1888; and 18, from 1886 
to 1900; in all, 85 Jews in twenty-one years, 27 of 
whom in the meantime died. Besides this eva- 
sion of her treaty obligations, Rumania, after the 
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Berlin treaty, began a systematic persecution of the 
Jews, which was relaxed only when the government 
vas in need of Jewish money. As soon as a loan 
from Jewish bankers in other countries had been ob- 
tained, the Jews were once more driven from the 
rural communities and small towns. Various laws 
were passed until the pursuit of all vocations fol- 
lowed by the Jews was made dependent on the pos- 
session of political rights, which only Rumanians 
might exercise. Even against the Jewish working 
men laws were enacted which forced more than 40 
per cent of them into idleness. 

Similar laws were passed in regard to the liberal 
professions, affecting Jewish lawyers, physicians, 
pharmacists, veterinarians, etc. The most mali- 
cious law was one enacted in 1898, which deprived 

Jewish children of the right to be 
Excluded educated in the public schools. This 
from Jaw provided that the children of for- 
Education. cigners might be received only after 
those of citizens had been provided 
for, and that they should, moreover, pay exorbitant 
tuition-fess. In 1898 another law was passed, ex- 
cluding the Jews from the secondary schools and 
the universities, 

Meanwhile the government was very active in ex- 
pelling Jews from the country. This was in accord- 
ance with the law of 1881, which permitted the “ ex- 
pulsion of objectionable aliens.” The authorities 
commenced with the expulsion of Dr. M. Gaster, 
Dr. E. Sch warzfeld, and other Jews of note who had 
dared to protest against the cruel treatment accorded 
by the government to their coreligionists; then 
journalists, rabbis, merchants, artisans, and even 
common laborers fell victims to such proscriptions. 
The Oar More JuDAtco in its most disgraceful 
form was exacted by the courts, and was only 
abolished (in 1904) in consequence of unfavorable 
comments in the French press. In 1892, when the 
United States addressed a note to the signatory 
powers of the Berlin treaty, it was bitterly assailed 
by the Rumanian press. The government, however, 
was somewhat frightened: and after some time a 
ministerial council was called and the question dis- 
cussed. As a result the Rumanian government 
issued some pamphlets in French, reiterating its 
accusations against the Jews and mantaining that 
whatever persecution they had endured they had 
fully deserved in consequence of their exploitation 
of the rural population. 

The emigration of Rumanian Jews on a larger 
scale commenced soon after 1878; andit has contin- 
ued to the present day (1905). It is admitted that 
at least 70 per cent would leave the country at 
any time if the necessary traveling expenses were 
furnished. There are no official statistics of emi- 
gration; but if is safe to place the minimum 
number of Jewish emigrants from 1898 to 1904 at 
70,000. 

According to the official statistics of 1878, there 
were then 218,804 Jews in Rumania. Theexcess of 

births over deaths from 1878 to 1894 
Statistics. being 70,408, the number of Jews at 
the end of 1894 ought to have been 
288,712. But the census of December in that year 
showed only 248,225, or 45,487 less than the number 


expected. In 1904 it was estimated that the num- 
ber of Jews who were living in Rumania did not 
exceed 250,000. 

The administration of Jewish communal affairs in 
Rumania differs very little from that in southern 


tussia; and it hasremained in almost the same state 


from time immemorial. There is the “gabella ” 
(meat-tax), from which the rabbis and synagogues 
are supported, as wellasthe Jewish hospitals, Hebrew 
free schools, etc. In religious life Hasidism has the 
greatest number of followers; indeed, it is claimed 
that the cradle of Hasidism rested on Rumanian soil. 
There Ba‘au Siem-Top, the founder of the sect, 
expounded his doctrines; and his descendants are 
now represented by the Friedmann family, various 
members of which have taken up their abode in the 
townlet of Buhush, 

In the old graveyards of Jassy, Botushani, and 
other towns of Moldavia, tombstones indicate the 
resting-places of well-known rabbinical authors. 
Nathan (Nata) HANNOVER, rabbiat Fokshani at the 

beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Rabbis and was the author of * Yewen Mezulah,” 
Savants. avaluable account of the persecutions 
ofthe Jews during his lifetime. Julius 
Barascn is probably the most interesting Jew in 
the history of Rumanian literature. He was the 
first to introduce Western thought into that lit- 
erature; and it is justly claimed that he taught 
the Rumanians how to employ in their own lan- 
guage a graceful style previously unknown to them. 
Hillel Kahane of Botushani wrote a laborious work 
in Hebrew on physical geography. Wolf Zbarzer 
and M. T. Rabener distinguished themselves in He- 
brew poetry by their easy and elegant style. Baron 
Waldberg and D. Wexler contributed largely to 
modern Hebrew iiterature; and M. Brauenstein is a 
fluent and prolific Hebrew publicist. 

M. Gaster, hakam of the Portuguese Jewish com- 
munity of London, is the author of a standard work, 
in the Rumanian vernacular, on Rumanian litera- 
ture; M. Schwarzfeld, a prolific writer on the his- 
tory of the Jews in Rumania; Lazar Shaineanu, a 
Rumanian philologist whose works have won prizes 
offered by the Rumanian Academy; and Heimann 
Tiktin, the most celebrated Rumanian grammarian. 
The last two have recently become converted to 
Christianity. 

Ronetti Roman is undoubtedly the greatest of 
all Rumanian poets; his poem “Radu” is the high- 
est poetic achievement in Rumanian literature, 
and of equal merit is his drama * Manasse," on the 
problem of Jewish apostasy, which evoked admi- 
ration and praise from the critics generally. <A 
German poet who was born in Rumania is Marco 
Brociner. Solomon Schechter, discoverer of the He- 
brew Ben Sira, and now president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, was born at Fok- 
shani, and received his early instruction at the bet 
ha-midrash there. 

Among communal workers deserving of especial 
mention are Adolf Stern of Bucharest and Karpel 
Lippe of Jassy. The latter is also an author of 
works on Jewish subjects. 

See D'Nar B'RITH; JEWISH COLONIZATION ASSO- 
CIATION; PEIxorTro, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; UNITED 
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STATES. For Jewish Rumanian periodicals see JEW- 
Ist ExCYCLOPEDIA, ix. 608b, s. c. PERIODICALS, and 
the list given at end of that article. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. S. Laurian, Istoria Românilor; Hurmu- 
zaki, Documente Privitore la Istoria Românilor: Hasdeu, 
Toleranta in Romania; Dumitru Bolintineanu, Viata lui 
Cuza Vođu: E. Sehwarzfeld. The Jews in Roumania, in 
American Jewish Year Book ; M. Schwarzfeld, in Anuarul 
Pentru Israelitzi: M. Beck, Revista Israelita: A. D. Xeno- 
pol, Les Roumains au Moyen Age; Engel, Dic Gesch. der 
Walachci ; idem, Die Gesch. der Moldau. 


D. D. M. H. 


The history of Rumanian legislation against the 
Jews during the nineteenth century is one of the 
most remarkable in all the annals of Jewish perse- 
cution. It culminated in the Artisan Bill of March 
16, 1902, which was intended to prevent Jews earn- 
ing their livelihood by any form of handicraft or 
trade, and against which Secretary Hay protested in 
a ministerial note to the Rumanian government (Aug. 
11, 1902), pointing out the tendency of such legisla- 
tion to produce an abnormal stream of emigration to 
the United States. The following resumé of en- 
actments includes most of the measures adopted 
during the century: E 


1808. Alexander Monize of Moldavia forbids Jews to rent farms 
(* American Jewish Year Book," 1901, p. 48). 

1804 May 18. Alexander Moronzi of Moldavia forbids Jews to 
buy farm produets (Loeb, " La Situation des Israélites 
en Turquie, en Serbie et en Roumanie," p. 212, Paris, 
1877 [hereafter cited as ** Loeb ?']). 

1817. * Code Cahmachi,” section 1480, forbids Jews of Rumania 
to acquire real property (Loeb, p. 213). 

By 1818. Code of John Caradja of Wallachia repeats the Chureh 
laws against allowing Jews to be witnesses against 
Christians (** Am. Jew. Year Book," 1901, p. 50). 

By 1819. Code of Kallimachor of Moldavia gives civil rights to 
Jews, who, however, may not own land (Am. Jew. 
Year Book,’ 1901, p. 50). 

1831. Fundamental law of Moldavia, ch. ili., section 94, orders 
all Jews and their occupations to be registered; Jews 
not of proved usefulness are to be expelled ; others of 
same class shall not be allowed to enter (Loeb, p. 214). 

1839, Mareh 11. Tax of 60 piasters per annum placed on Jews 
of Moldavia (Loeb, p. 215). 

1850, Dec. 12. No Jew allowed to enter Rumania uniess possessed 
of 5,000 piasters and of known occupation (Loeb, p. 216). 

1851, May 5. Appointment of commission of vagabondage at 
Jassy to determine right of entry of foreign Jews (Loeb, 
p. 316). 

1861, June 17. Cireular of Rumanian ministry, preventing Jews 
from being innkeepers in rural districts (Loeb, p. 211). 

1864, April 12. Communal law of Rumania permits only those 
Jews to be naturalized who (1) have reached the grade 
of non-commissioned officers in the army, (2) or have 
passed through college, (3) or havea recognized foreign 
degree, (4) or have founded a factory (Loeb. pp. 107-10*). 

1861, Dec. +. Jews excluded from being advocates (Loeb, p. 124). 

1864, Dec. 7. Elementary education of all children between the 
ages of eight and twelve (Sincerus, *" Les Juifs en Rou- 
manie ” [hereafter cited as ‘‘ Sincerus ?']). 

1866, April 14. Ghika, Rumanian minister of interior, permits 
Jews already settled in rural districts to keep farms till 
leases run out, but they must not renew them (Loeb, 
p. 218). 

1888, March. Law submitted to chamber preventing Jews from 
holding land, settling in the country, selling food, keep- 
ing inns, holding public office, trading without special 
permits. Jews already settled in rural districts were to 
be driven therefrom. This was withdrawn April à, in 
fear of the intervention of the powers (Loeb, pp. 169, 
311-312). 

1868. June 23. All Rumanians forced to serve in army, “ but not 
strangers? (Loeb, p. 109); therefore Jews who served 
were for this purpose regarded as Rumanians. 

1868, Dec. 27. Jews excluded from medical profession in Ruma- 
nia (Loeb, p. 124). Clause omitted in decree of June, 
1871. 

1869, Jan. 15. Jews not allowed to be tax-farmers in rural com- 
munes (Loeb, p. 112). 


1869, July. Noteof M. Cogalniceano to French consul at Bucha- 
rest refuses to consider Jews as Rumanians (Loeb, p. 
102). 

1869, Oct. Extra tax put on kasher meat at Roman and Foesan 
(Loeb, p. 127). 

1869, Oct. 25. Jews prevented from being apothecaries in Ru- 
mania, except where there are no Rumanian apotheca- 
ries (Loeb, p. 125; Sincerus, p. 102). 

1870, Nov. 10. Servian Jews obliged to serve in army (Loeb, 
p. 9i). 

1872, Feb. 15. All dealers in tobacco in Rumania must be ** Ru- 
manians’’? (Loeb, p. 120). 

1873, April l. Law forbidding Jews to sell spirituous liquors in 
rural districts (Loeb, p. 188). A license may be given 
only to an eleetor (Sincerus, p. 19). 

1873, Aug. 4 and Sept. 5. Chief physicians of sanitary districts 
must be ** Rumanians”’ (Sincerus, p. 102). 

1874, June 8-20. Sanitary code restricts office of chief physician 
of districts and hospitals to Rumanians. No pharmacy 
may be opened without special permit of minister of in- 
terior. Directors of pharmacies may be “strangers” 
up to 1878; after that, only in case there is no Ruma- 
nian pharmacy. New pharmacies may be opened only 
by Rumanians (Sincerus, p. 103). ; 

1876. Revised military law of Rumania declares * strangers ”’ 
liable to military service unless they can prove them- 
selves to be of another nationality (Loeb, p. 109). 

1879, Oct. 21. Rumanian Senate passes law stating that distinc- 
tions of religion shall not be a bar to civil or political 
rights, but that * strangers " may obtain naturalization 
only by special law on individual demand and after 
ten years’ residence (Act VII. of Constitution ; Sincerus, 
pp. 3-4). 

1880, June 6. The directors and auditors of the N ational Bank 
of Rumania must be Rumanians (Sincerus, p. 77). 

1881, March 18. Law of expulsion passed, authorizing minister 
of interior to expel, or order from place to place, with- 
out giving reason, any stranger likely to disturb publie 
tranquillity (Sincerus, p. 146). COriginally intended 
against Nihilists after murder of ezar, but afterward 
applied to Jews.) 

1881, July 16. Law promulgated declaring that all “agents de 
change" or “courtiers de merchandise " must be Ru- 
manians or naturalized, except in the ports (where there 
are Christian ‘‘ strangers ") (Sincerus, p. 45). 

1981, Oct. 21. Ministerial council extends the law excluding 
Jews from sale of liquors in rural districts, to cities and 
towns ineluded in such districts (Sincerus, pp. 22-23). 

1881, Nov. 11. All "strangers " in Rumania required to obtain 
a permit of residence before they may pass from place 
to place (Sincerus, p. 163). 

1889, Feb. 26. Jews forbidden to be custom-house officers (Sin- 
cerus, p. 53). 

1882, Nov. 3. Rumanian Senate passes Jaw declaring all "^ in- 
habitants’ liable to military service, except subjects of 
alien states (Sincerus, p. 35). See above, June 23, 1868, 

1884, Jan. 831. Rumanian Senate decides that " strangers " have 
no right of petition to Parliament (Sincerus, p. 197). 

1884, March 19. Law passed prohibiting hawkers from trading 
in rural districts (Sincerus, p. 65). 

1885, April 15. Pharmacy law permits minister of interior to 
close any pharmacy not under direction of a recognized 
person; pharmacies may be acquired only by Ruma- 
nians or by naturalized citizens; permission to employ 
* strangers " extended to 1886 (Sincerus, p. 104). 

1886, March 13. Electors of chambers of commerce must be per- 
sons having political rights (Sincerus, p. 75). 

1886, June 16. Druggists must be Rumanians or naturalized 
citizens (Sincerus, p. 64). 

1880, Dec. 7. Account-books must be kept in Rumanian or in à 
modern European language (Sineerus, p. 81). (The ob- 
ject was to keep out Yiddish.) 

1887, Feb. 28. All employees of the "regie" niust be Ruma- 
nians or naturalized (Sincerus, p. 29). 

1887, April 28. Farmers of taxes in Rumania must be persons 
capable of being public oflicers (Sincerus, p. $9). 

1887, May 22. Majority of administrators of private companies 
must be Rumanians (Sincerus, p. 78). 

1887, May 24. Five years after the foundation of a factory two- 
thirds of its workmen must be Rumanians (Sincerus, 
p. 94). 

1887, Aug. 4. Ministerial circular orders preference to be given 
to children of Rumanians in the order of admission to 
public schools (Sincerus, p. 123). 
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1889. Of 1,807 permits issued to hawkers only 126 went to Jews; 


of these only 6 were held in Wallachia (Sincerus, p. 70). 

1892, Aug. 31. Retired Jewish soldiers are not allowed to serve 
as rural gendarmes (Sincerus, p. 40). 

1898, April 21. Professional education permitted to “strangers ” 
only when places are available and on payment of fees. 
The number of " strangers ” on the roll of such an edu- 
cational institution must not exceed one-fifth of the 
total roll, and these may not compete for scholarships. 
* Strangers " are not admitted at all to schools of agri- 
culture (Sincerus, p. 188). 

1893, May 20. Rumanian Senate passes law giving preference 
to children of Rumanians in elementary public schools, 
and placing a tax on children of " strangers"! admitted 
(Sineerus, p. 129). This tax amounted to 15 francs for 
rural, and 30 for urban, schools (ib. 127). 

1893, June 26. Royal decree’ declaring all functionaries in the 
sanitary service must be Rumanians, except in rural 
districts. ‘ Stranger ” invalids may be admitted to free 
public hospitals only on payment of fees, and they may 
not in any case occupy more than 10 per cent of the beds. 
A "stranger" may be taken as an apprentice by an 
apothecary only where there is a Rumanian apprentice 
(Sineerus, pp. 106, 110, 115). 

1894, Jan. 26. Farmers may be represented in law-courts by 
their stewards, if the latter be Rumanians, not Jews 
(Sincerus, p. 44). 

1895, May 22. Students in the military hospitals, and army doc- 
tors must be either Rumanians or naturalized citizens 
(Sincerus, p. 117). 

1896, April 18. Jews may not act as intermediaries at the cus- 
toms in Rumania (Sincerus, p. 51). 

1890, June. A ministerial order declares that letters on school 
business (excuses for absence, etc.) need not be 
stamped, except in the case of "strangers" ; only chil- 
dren of "strangers" are required to pay entrance-fees 
at examinations (Sincerus, p. 130). 

1896, June 26. Ministerial order instructs rural council that 
permission to remain in a rural district may be revoked 
at any moment (Sincerus, p. 185). 

1808, April 4. Law permitting secondary iustruction of chil- 
dren of "strangers" only where places are available 
and on payment of fees, though to Rumanians tuition 
is free (Sincerus, p. 133). 

1898, Oct. Admission to publie sehools in Rumania refused to 

' 11.900 Jewish children (Sincerus). 

1899, Feb. 18. Only Rumanians henceforth admitted as em- 
ployees on state railways (Sincerus, p. 97). 

1899, Oct. 21. Ministerial order closes private Jewish schools in 

Rumania on Sundays (Sincerus, p. 141). 

Number of Jewish children in elementary public schools 
in Rumania reduced to 54% per cent; in secondary 
schools from 104% per cent (in 1895) to 74 per cent 
(Sincerus, p. 183). 

1900, Feb. 27. Ministerial circular orders pupils to receive in- 
struction in Jewish private schools with heads un- 
covered (Sincerus, p. 145). 

1900, March 28. On private railways, 60 per cent of the em- 

ployees must be Rumanians (Sincerus, p. 99). 

April 17, Ministerial circular orders Jewish private 
schools to be open on Saturdays (Sincerus, p. 142). 

1902, March 16. -Artisans’ bill requires special authorization 
from the authorities to carry on any trade, only to be 
obtained by "strangers," i.c., Jews, on production of 
foreign passports, and proof that in their ** respective 
countries " reciprocal rights are accorded to Rumanians 
(* Am. Jew. Year Book," 1902-3, p. 30). J l 


RUMSCH, ISAAC MOSES: Russian teacher 
and Hebrew author; born in the village of Zezemer, 
government of Wilna, April 6, 1822; died in 1894. At 
the age of nine he went to Wilna, where he studied 
the Talmud in the yesħibah of his brother Joseph 
Rumsch, and then in that of R. Mordecai Melzer. 
Subsequently he studied the Bible and Hebrew gram- 
mar secretly and acquired a knowledge of German 
and other secular subjects; but his plan of going to 
Germany to obtain a scientific education was frus- 
trated by the persecutions to which he was subjected 
by his relatives because of his love for study. When 
in 1853 the Russian government opened public 


1900. 


1900, 


schools for Jewish children in the government of 
Wilna, he, together with his friend Judah Lób 
Gordon, was appointed a teacher in the school of 
Ponevyezh. 

Rumsch was the author of the following works: 
“Kur ‘Oni” (Wilna, 1861; printed at the expense of 
the Russian government), a free Hebrew translation 
of * Robinson Crusoe" from the German of Rauch; 
* Kin'at Sifre Kodesh " (2d. 1878), critical glosses on 
L. Mandelstamm's Russian translation of the Psalms, 
together with notes on some of them; “Shillumat 
Resha‘im,” a story of Jewish life, and “Hatikat 
Bad? a Hebrew novel (Zb. 1875); “Megillat Ester 
ha-Sheniyah ” (2b. 1883), a historical novel of Esther 
or Esterka, the favorite of the Polish king Casimir 
the Great, in Hebrew based on the German; and 
“Bat Hayil,” a historical novel of Jewish life in 
Spain in the fourteenth century, freely translated 
from Philippson and published in * Ha-Asif," 1889, 
v. 1-47. He contributed also many articles to “ Ha- 
Karmel" and *Ha-Meliz," and left in manuscript 
some Hebrew stories and notes on the Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, s.v., Warsaw, 1890; 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 324. 
H. R. Jd Lie l5 


RUNKEL, SOLOMON ZALMAN: Rabbi of 
Mayence and afterward of Worms; died before 1426. 
Runkel was a cabalist, as is shown by his work “ Ha- 
tan Damim” (Prague, 1605), which contains a caba- 
listic commentary on the Pentateuch according to 
gematria and notarikon, besides collectanea of ritual 
laws for circumcision, wedding ceremonies, etc. 
Runkel did not finish the commentary, which was 
completed by Isaac ha-Kohen, son-in-law of R. Liwa 
of Prague. _ l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 203, No. 879 ; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 181; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2389. 

sS. M. SEL. 

RUSSELL, HENRY: English composer and 
singer; born at Sheerness Dec. 24, 1812; died in 
London Dec. 7, 1900. He appeared in infancy in 
Christmas pantomimes, and later learned singing 
from Bellini in Italy in 1825, and counterpoint from 
Donizetti. He settled in Rochester, N. Y., in 1843 as 
teacher of the pianoforte, having appeared as Hivino 
in “La Sonnambula” in Philadelphia in 1839. For 
years he traveled in America, giving monologue 
entertainments of his own compositions. He was 
also engaged for the concerts of oratorio and phil- 
harmonic societies. 

On his return to Europe Russel appeared in enter- 
tainments in many cities in Great Britain and Ireland 
and repeated his American success. Finally he re- 
tired from the concert-room and settled in London as 
an opulent money-lenderand bill-broker. Eight hun- 
dred songs have come from his prolific pen, of which 
no less than 760 have been published. Although 
the 800 together brought to the author on!y £400, 
Russell made a fortune by singing his songs. In 
three seasons in America he realized from this source 
$50,000, which was, however, entirely lost through 
the failure of a New York bank. 

His songs include: “Ivy Green,” “Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer,” * A Life on the Ocean Wave,” * I'm Afloat,” 
“Some Love to Roam,” and “To the West, to the 
West, to the Land of the Free” (said to have largely 
influenced emigration to the United States). 
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Russell was twice married. His first wife, who 
was not of the Jewish faith, was a daughter of 
Lloyd, the banker; his second was Miss DeLara, of 
à Jewish family. 
rites of the Christian Church. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Oct. 9, 1891, and Dec. 14, 1900 ; 
People of the Period; London newspapers of Dee. 8, 1900; 
Jew. Year Book, 5659, p. 205. 

J. G. L. 

RUSSIA.—History: [Much of the history of 
the Jews of Russia having already appeared under 
the headings ALEXANDER, ARMENIA, CAUCASUS, 
Cossacks, ete., the present article has been framed 
so as to include only those facts which are necessary 
to supplement the data given in those articles. | 
In some of the territory included within the limits 
of the present Russian empire Jewish inliabitants 
were to be found in the very remote past; 5 Ar- 
menian and Georgian historians record that after 
the destruction of the First Temple (587 p.c.) Nebu- 
chadnezzar deported numbers of Jewish captives to 
Armenia and to the Caucasus. These exiles were 
joined later by coreligionists from Media and Judea. 
Some members of these early colonies, notably the 
BAGRATUNT, became prominent in local political life. 
The Bagratuni family stood high in the councils of 
the Armenian government until the fourth century 
of the present era; but religious pressure finally 
compelled its members to adopt Christianity. Ac- 
cording to tradition, another influential Jewish fam- 
ily, the AxATUNI, came to Armenia in the reign of 
Artashes (85-127 C.E.) At the end of the fourth 
century there were Armenian cities possessing Jew- 
ish populations ranging from 10,000 to 80,000. 
The Jews were subjected to great suffering when the 
Persians invaded Armenia, most of the cities being 
destroyed, and many of the Jews being led into cap- 
tivity (360-370). 

Jews had lived in Georgia also since the destruc- 
tion of the First Temple. The ruler of Mzchet as- 
signed them a place for settlement on the River 
Zanav. This locality was subsequently named 
* Kerk,” meaning * tribute," on account of the taxes 
imposed upon the Jews. After the capture of 
Jerusalem by Vespasian (70 C.E.) other Jewish exiles 
joined their coreligionists at Mzchet (see JEw. 
Excyc. ii. 117b, s.v. ARMENIA, and 20, iii. 628, s.v. 
CAUCASUS). 

Monuments consisting of marble slabs bearing 
Greek inscriptions, and preserved in the Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg, and in the museum at Feodosia 
(Kaffa), show that Jews lived in the Crimea and along 
the entire eastern coast of the Black Sea at the begin- 
ning of the common era, and that they possessed 


well-organized communities with synagogues. They 


were then already Hellenized, bearing such Greck 
names as Hermis, Dionisiodorus, and Heracles. In 
the reign of Julius the Isaurian (175-210) the name 
“Volamiros” was common among the Jews of the 
Crimea. This was the origin of the Russian name 
“Vladimir.” Most of the Greek inscriptions relate 
to the liberation of slaves who in obedience to relig- 
ious vows had been dedicated to the Synagogue. 
The entire Jewish community thus became the 
guardian of these liberated slaves. 

The presence of well-organized Jewish communi- 


Ile was buried according to the 
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ties in that region-serves to prove that Jews lived 
there a long time before the common Cra, and 
supports the statement of Strabo (b. 
in Pontus 68 n.c.) that it is not easy to 
find in the inhabited world a place 
without Jewish inhabitants. Philo 
Judsus also remarks that the Jews populated nu- 
merous cities on the continent and the islands of 


Early 
Period. 


Europe and Asia. Beginning with the second half 


of the second century the Crimean inscriptions are 
exclusively in Hebrew, instead of in Greek as they 


formerly were, which goes to show that the first Jew- 


ish settlers in the Crimea were not from western 
Europe, but were Bosporian and Asiatic Jews. Of 
such inscriptions about 120 are unquestionably 
genuine; and these cover the period 157 to 17% 
(see Jew. Excvc. iii. 929b, s.v. BOSPORUS; also 
CRIMEA; Karra; Kerrcn). 

Jews fromthe Crimea moved eastward and north- 
ward and became the founders of Jewish communi- 
ties along the shores of the Caspian Sea and of the 
lower Volga (see ATEL), carrying with them a civil- 
ization more advanced than that of the native tribes 
among which they settled. Under their influence 
Burax, the “chaghan” of the Chazars, and the 
ruling classes of. Chazaria adopted Judaism in 731 
or 740. The spread of Judaism among the Chazars 
rendered the entire region of the lower Don, the 
Volga, and the Dnieper especially attractive to Jew- 
ish settlers (sec Jew. Encyc. iv. 1, 8.2. CuAZARS). 
After the overthrow of the Chazarian kingdom by 
Swyatoslaw (969), Jews in large numbers fled to the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Russian principality 
of Kiev, formerly a part of the Chazar territory. 
There is even a tradition (unsupported, however, by 
sufficient documentary evidence) that the city of 
Kiev was founded by the Chazars. Mention is made, 
in Russian chronicles of the year 987, of Chazarian 
Jews who came to Prince Vladimir desiring to con- 
vert him to Judaism. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the Jews occupied in Kiev a separate 
quarter, called the Jewish town (“Zhidy”), the 
gates leading to which were known as the Jew- 
ish gates (*Zhidovskiye vorota”). At this time 
Jews are found also in northeastern Russia, in 
the domains of Prince Andrei Bocoryunskr (1169- 
1174). 

From the writings of Ilarion, Metropolitan of Kiev 
in the first half of the eleventh century, it appears 
that the local Jewish community possessed very 
considerable influence. It is also evident that that 
author's familiarity with Jewish matters was gained 
by personal contact with Jews, and that he found it 
necessary to combat the spread of Judaism. In 1821 
Kiev, Volhynia, and Podolia were conquered by the 
Lithuanian grand duke Gedimin, who granted the 
Jewish inhabitants of these territories the same 
rights that were enjoyed by his Jewish subjects in 
LITHUANIA. These rights were subsequently am- 
plified by the well-known charter of Witold in 
1888, under which the Jews of Kiev and of other 
Russian principalities were accorded fuil ci tizenship, 
not a few of them serving in the body-guards of the 
Russian princes. 

Jews lived in Lithuania and Poland as early as 
the tenth century, having come from South Russia, 
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from Germany, and from other west-European 
countries. See RussrA: POLAND. 

Documentary evidence as to the presence of Jews 
in Muscovite Russia is first found in the chronicles 
of 1471. The Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan IIL. 
(1462-1505) was the first Muscovite prince to abolish 
the feudal organization and to establish a centralized 
government. The independent towns of Novgorod 
and Pskov alone remained unannexed to Russia. 
Novgorod, which was a member of the Hanseatic 
League, was frequently visited by foreign mer- 
chants, who thus helped to introduce Western ideas 
among the Russian people. The grand duke Ivan 

was eagerly watching events in Nov- 
Muscovite gorod, whereopposing political parties 
Russia. struggled for supremacy. : One of these 
parties strongly favored annexation to 
the spiritual center of Greck-Orthodoxy, while the 
other, disapproving the growing religious formalism 
and ceremonial, attempted to lead the Russians to- 
ward the more progressive forms of western Europe. 
This political and religious unrest prepared a favor- 
able soil for religious heresy. In 1470 the people of 
Novgorod invoked the aid of Prince Michael Olel- 
kovich, brother of the viceroy of Kiev, in their 
struggle with Moscow. He brought with him the 
learned Jew Skhariyah, who converted the priest 
Dionis to Judaism (see ALEKSEI; Ivan IlI., VAs- 
SILIVICH; JUDAIZING HERESY). 

The Judaizing sect rapidly gained adherents and 
spread to Moscow, where it won the support of in- 
fluential men standing near to the grand duke. Ivan 
himself was favorably disposed toward the new re- 
ligious movement, and for political reasons made 
no attempt to suppress it. It was with evident re- 
luctance that he yielded to the appeal of the Bishop 
of Novgorod and the Metropolitan of Moscow to 
punish the offenders and to check the spread of the 
heresy. Very probably Ivan attempted to strengthen 
his influence in Lithuania with the aid of Michael 
Olelkovich and Skhariyah (see Lrrmvanra). There 
may have been some connection between the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Lithuania by Alexander in 
1495 and Ivan's attitude toward the Judaizing her- 
esy. It is known that, although the Jews were 
readmitted in 1508, stern measures against the Ju- 
daizers were not taken until 1504. At any rate it is 
evident from many sources that Ivan attempted to 
further his schemes of conquest in Lithuania as well 
as in the Crimea by gaining thesupport of the Jews. 
Panov comes to the conclusion (“ Yeres Zhidovstvu- 
yushchikh,” in “Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnavo 
Prosvyescheniya,” 1876) that Skhariyah (Zacharias) 
of Kiev and Zacharias Guizolfi were one and the 
same person—a deduction which has very little jus- 
tification, as may be seen from the facts set forth in 
the article GUIZOLFI. 

Ivan’s dealings with the Jews were not limited, 
however, to the two Zachariases. 
mentary evidence that the grand duke corresponded 
with the Jew Khozei Kokos. He instructed the 
ambassador Beklemishev in 1474 to convey his greet- 
ings to Kokos, and in a message to the latter re- 
quested him to use his influence with the Crimean 
khan Mengli-Girei to induce that ruler to send not 
merely his assertions of friendship, but a formal 


There is docu- - 


treaty with Ivan. The grand dukealsoasked Koko 
to assist his agents as theretofore, for which aid he 
promised due compensation; and he explained that 
the presents then forwarded to Kokos were of less 
value than they might have been “because the am- 
bassador was unable to carry much baggage.” The 
grand duke further requested Kokos to abstain 
from the use of Hebrew script in his correspond- 
ence, and to employ instead Russian or Tatar char- 
acters. The last request shows that on previous 
occasions Jetters in Hebrew had been received and 
translated at the Muscovite court. Other documents 
show that Kokos conducted negotiations relating to 
the marriage of the heir to the Muscovite throne 
with the daughter of the Prince of Mangup; and in 
1486 the Russian ambassador was instructed to in- 
form Kokos that, should his services prove as ac- 
ceptable as theretofore, he would be rewarded by the 
grand duke “with palaces, amethysts, and fine 
pearls.” 

The grand duke’s invitation to Zacharias Guizolfi 
to reside in Moscow indicates that no restrictions 
existed with regard to the residence in that city of 
wealthy and influential Jews. "Theexecution of the 
Jewish court physician Leo (or Leon) did not affect 
Ivan's attitude toward the Jews; for in his subse- - 
quent correspondence (up to 1500) he still urged 
Guizolfi to settle in Moscow. 

It is known that in the reign of Vasili Ivanovich 
IV. (1505-33) the Jews were held inill repute mainly 
on account of the Judaizing heresy. While there is 
proof that Lithuanian Jewish merchants carried on 
trade with and visited Moscow and Smolensk, their 
transactions were made possible only by the lax en- 
forcement of the restrictive regulations concerning 
the Jews; the grand duke's special ambassador 
to Rome, Dmitri Gerasimov, whose mission it was 
to establish a union between the Greek-Ortho- 
dox and the Roman Catholic churches (1026), re- 
marked to the historian Paolo Giovio, * We abhor 
the Jews and do not allow them to enter Russia.” 

Muscovite treatment of the Jews became harsher 
in the reign of Ivan IV., THE TERRIBLE (1588-84). 
Apart from the savage instincts of the czar, from 
which all of his subjects suffered, he vented upon 
the Jews his religious fanaticism and hatred, which 
were strengthened by the hostile attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward the Jews of western Europe. 
In his conquest of Polotsk, Ivan IV. ordered that all 
Jews who should decline to adopt Christianity 
should be drowned in the Düna. In the period of 
thirty years which intervened between the death of 
Ivan IV. and the accession of the first Romanof, 
Jews were connected more or less intimately with 
political events in the history of the Muscovite king- 
dom. -Thus mention is made of Jews among the 
followers of the usurper Grishka Otrepyev. There 
is even a tradition that he himself was of Jewish 
origin. 

The Russian chronicler who describes the ‘times 
of the first pseudo-Demetrius (see “ Regesty,” i. 338) 
states that the Muscovite kingdom was overrun with 
foreign heretics, Lithuanians, Poles, and Jews to 
such an extent that there were scarcely any native 
Russians to be seen (1605). 

In thereign of the first Romanof, Michael Feodoro- 


Russia 


à 


vich (1613-45), certain enactments placed the Jews 

on an equality with the Lithuanians, Germans, Ta- 

tars, and Circassians, all nationalities being treated 

in a spirit of tolerance. Ina message 

The of Oct. 9, 1684, to the governor of 

Romanofs. Great Perm, the czar ordered the re- 

lease of certain Lithuanian prisoners 

(Germans, Jews, Tatars, and Circassians), who were 

to be permitted to return to their fatherlands or to 
remain in Russia, as they might decide. 

Four years later (1638) the czar in his congratu- 
latory message to the King of Poland displayed a 
changed attitude toward the Jews. He instructed 
his representatives at the Polish court to propose 
that Polish merchants should be prohibited from 
bringing into Russia certain merchandise, “and that 
Jews be forbidden to enter Russia atall” (see AARON 
MARKOVICH oF WILNA). Thisattitude was undoubt- 
edly inspired by purely religious motives; and the 
czar’s message indicates that, notwithstanding the 
persecution of the Jews in Russia, they still entered 
the country for purposes of trade. On the whole, 
itis quite certain that there was no fixed policy in 
the treatment of the Jews by Michael's government, 
and that orders and decrees were frequently issued 
as special occasions required. | 

In the code of 1649, under Michael's successor, 
Alexis (Aleksei) Mikhailovich (1645-76) the attitude 
of the government toward the Jews was more clearly 
defined. This code contains no general direct lim- 
itations of the rights of the Jews then living in 
Russia, and where in exceptional cases such limita- 
tions are, made they concern religious matters and 
foreign Jews only. The document furnishes strong 
proof that the former restrictions upon the Jews were 
inspired by religious intolerance,and that the ex pres- 
sion of such intolerance was officially avoided in the 
written code. It may be inferred from the decrees 


issued subsequently to the code that the Jews had 
access to all the towns of Russia, including Moscow. 


By the tirst of these decrees, the ukase of July 80, 
1654, the establishment of turnpikes was ordered so 
that all persons going to Moscow might be ex- 
amined: “and such persons as shall prove to be 
from Mstislav] and other frontier cities, Lithuanians, 
Catholics, nonconformists, Jews, Tatars, and various 
unchristian people, all shall be admitted to Moscow.” 
This enactment, later incorporated into the legal 
code, shows that the Jews were not singled out from 
the other peoples, and that they were subject to 
the general Jaws. On special occasions, however, 
decrees unfavorable to them were issued, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Mocmnirgr in 1654. 

The ukase of March 7, 1655, ordering the transfer 
of “Lithuanians and Jews” from Kaluga to Nijni- 
Novgorod, provided for their proper protection and 
for the payment to them of a liberal allowance for 
traveling expenses. Moreover, article ii. of the 
treaty of Andrusov (1667), agreeing upon an armis- 
tice between Itussia and Poland for a period of thir- 
teen years and six months, provided that all Jews 
who so desired and who had not become converts to 
Christianity should be allowed by the czar to return 
to Polish territory, taking with them their wives, 
children, and possessions, and that those preferring 
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to remain in Russia should be accorded the requisite 
permission. 

The Ukrainian writer Joanniki GOLYATOVSKI, in 
his work “ Messia Pravdivy” (1676), attacked the Jews 
with the intention of prejudicing the czar against 
them. Kostomarov, in commenting on this fact, states 
that, notwithstanding the disinclination of the Great 
Russians to admit the Jews to their country, the lat- 
ter found their way to Moscow, usually concealing 
their racial and religious afliliations. It is worthy 
of note here that there were at that time in Moscow 
a considerable number of baptized Jews in the mon- 
asteries, especially in the Voskresenski monastery, 
concerning whom Archbishop Nikkon wrote to: 
Alexis complaining that they “had again begun to 


- practise their old Jewish religion, and to demoralize 


the young monks.” It may be seen from the facts 
presented here and in the articles ALEXIS MIKIIAILO- 
VICH and GADEN that in this reign the Jews of Mos- 
cow had increased both in numbers and in influence. 
Alexis’ son and successor, Feodor Alekseyevich 
(1676-82), stipulated in his treaty (1678) with King 
John Sobieski of Poland that all Polish merchants, 
excepting those of the Jewish faith, should be al- 
lowed to visit Moscow (*Polnoye Sobraniye Zako- 
nov,” i. 148). 

The Russian documents thus far accessible do not. 


permit a definite conclusion as to the attitude of 


Peter the Great (1652-1725) toward his Jewish sub- 


jects. The Russian historian Solovyev, who was. 
himself not without prejudice toward 
Under the Jews, points out (“Istoriya Ros- 


Peter the sii,” vol. xv.) that when Peter invi- 
Great. ted talented foreigners to Russia, he 
invariably excepted Jews. No docu- 

mentary evidence in proof of this assertion is, how- 
ever, furnished. Peter's edict of April 16, 1702, 
which Solevyev cites, contains no reference to the 


Jews; and the historian’s assertion is evidently 
based on WNartov’s anecdote concerning Peter's so- 


journ in Holland (1698). When petitioned by the 
Jews of Amsterdam, through his old friend Burgo- 
master Witsen, for the admission of their coreligion- 
ists to Russia, Peteris reported to have replied, “The 
time has not yet come for a union of the Jews and 
the Russians." Nartov also cites Peter as having 
stated that he would rather call to Russia Moham- 
medans or heathen than Jews, who are *tricksters 
and cheats." Nartovadds that Peter remarked to the 
Jewish delegation petitioning for the right to trade 
in Great Russia: “ You imagine that the Jews areso 
shrewd as to be able to gain advantage over the 
Christian merchants; but I assure you that my peo- 
ple are more cunning even than the Jews, and will 
not permit themselves to be deceived.” 

On the other hand, the selection of Baron Shafi- 
rov, a baptized Jew, as chancellor of the empire,. 
and the confidence shown in him, as well as the ad- 
vancement by Peter of Dewier, supposedly the son 
of a Portuguese Jewish barber, indicate that the 
czar personally had no race prejudices, and that he: 
discouraged superstition in the Greek-Orthodox 
Church. Nevertheless he found it expedient to 
leave unchanged the religious legislation framed 
by his father, Aleksei, which contained many restric- 
tions of the rights of non-Christian subjects of the 
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empire. In a document of the pinkes of Mstislav], | legislation. In her edict expelling the Jews from 


government of Moghilef, it is stated : 


t.. . Ourchildren still to be born should tell the coming gen- 
erations that our first deliverer never forsook us. And if all men 
were to write, they could not record all the miracles that were 
vouchsafed to us [until now]. Foreven now. on Thursday, the 
28th of Elul, 5168, there came the Cæsar, called the Czar of Mos- 
cow, named Peter Alekseyevich—may his fame grow great!— 
with all his forces, a great and numerous army ; and robbersand 
assassins from among his people attacked us without his knowl- 
edge, aud blood came near being spilled. Andif God our Master 
had not inspired the czar to come personally to our synagogue, 
blood would surely have flowed. It was only through the help 
of God that the ezar saved us and revenged us, and ordered that 
thirteen of those men be immediately hanged, and there was 
peace again.” 
rn LJ * . , - é 
This incident does not necessarily show, however, 
that Peter was a steadfast friend of the Jews (Dub- 
now, in * Voskhod,” 1889, pp. 1-2, 177). 

Active measures against the Jews, especially those 
living in the Ukraine, were inaugurated by Peter’s 
successor, Catherine I. (1725-27). On March 25, 
1721, the empress issued a ukase prohibiting the leas- 
ingofinns and customs duties to Jews in Smolensk, 
and ordering the deportation beyond the frontier of 
Baruch LEIBOYV and those associated with him. On 
May 7 of the same year another edict was promul- 
gated ordering the expulsion of the Jews from 
Russia: 

Se The Jews, both male and female, who are living in Ukraine 
and other Russian towns are to be immediately deported beyond 
the frontier, and inust not henceforth be allowed to enter Russia 
under any circumstances. The requisite measures to prevent 
this must be taken in all places. In removing the said Jews 
care should be taken to prevent their carrying out of Russia 


gold ducats or any similar Russian coins. If such should be 
found in their possession, they should be exchanged for copper." 


In signing this decree Catherine was apparently 
prompted by purely religious motives. She was 
strongly influenced by her religious advisers, nota- 
bly by Feofan Prokopovich, elder of the Holy 


Synod. Prokopovich also secured the cooperation 
of Menshikov, who may have been provoked against 


the Jews by his quarrel with Shafirov. It was 
Menshikov who prohibited the election of Jews as 
general or military elders in Little Russia. The 
Ukrainians soon found that the removal of the Jew- 
ish merchants from among them resulted in great 
economic injury to the country, and their hetman, 
APOSTOL, petitioned the Senate for a revocation of 
this drastic law (1728). 

Under Peter II. (1727-80) and Anna Ivanovna 
(1180-40) the strict measures against the Jews were at 
first somewhat relaxed. Toward the end of Anna’s 
rule Jewish religious influences became more mani- 
fest. It was in her reign that the above-mentioned 
Baruch Leibov and the naval captain Voznitzyn were 
burned at the stake (July 15, 1788), the former for 
proselytizing, the latter for apostasy. By a decree 
of July 22, 1739, Anna ordered the expulsion of the 
Jews from Little Russia; and on Aug. 29 of the 
same year she issued another decree forbidding 
Jews to own or Jease inns or other property in that 
territory. It was also in her reign and in the subse- 
quent reign of Elizabeth Petrovna that the Jews of 
Lithuania and Ukraine suffered from the.excesses of 
the HAMAMACKS. 

Elizabeth (1741-62), the daughter of Peter the 
Great, was especially harsh in enforcing anti-Jewish 


Little Russia she stated that *no other fruit may be 
expected from the haters of Cirist the Savior's name 
than extreme injury to our faithful subjects.” When 
the Senate, urged by the Little-Russian Cossacks 
and the merchants of Riga, decided to recommend 
to the empress amore liberal treatment of the Jews, 
in view of the great lusses that would otherwise 
result to the two countries and to the imperial t1eas- 
ury, Elizabeth wrote on the margin of the report: 
“Iwill not derive any profit from the enemies of 
Christ" (1742). Having discovered that her court 
physician SANCHEZ was an adherent of the Jewish 
religion, Elizabeth, notwithstanding the esteem in 
which he was held, summarily ordered him to re- 
sign from the Academy of Sciences and to give up his 
court practise (1748). The mathematician Leonhard 
Euler, who was also a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, wrote from Berlin: “I doubt much 
whether such strange procedures can add to the 
glory of the Academy of Sciences.” It should be 
added, however, that the fanatical empress. perse- 
cuted the Mohammedans as well. In 1748 she des- 
troyed 418 of the 536 mosques in the government of 
Kazan. 

A broader conception of the rights of the Jews 
obtained under Catherine II. (1762-96). For while 
the empress, though talented and liberal in her per- 
sonal views, was careful not to antagonize the prej- 
udices of the Greek-Orthodox clergy, and still found 
it inexpedient to abolish entirely the time-honored 

discriminations against the Jews that 

Catherine had become a part of the imperial 
II. policy of the Romanofs, she neverthe- 

less found it necessary to concede some- 

thing to the spirit of the times. For this reason, 
and recognizing also the useful services that the 
Jewish merchants might render to the commerce of 
the empire, she encouraged a less stringent applica- 


tion of the existing laws. Thus, in spite of the 
protests of the merchants of Riga, she directed 


Governor-General Browne of Livonia to allow the 
temporary sojourn in Riga of a party of Jews, who 
ostensibly had the intention of settling in the new 
hussian provinces (1765); and in 1769 Jews were 
permitted to settle in these provinces on equal terms 
with the other foreigners who had been invited to 
develop that uninhabited region. About this time 
occurred the first partition of Poland, resulting in 
the annexation to Russia of the White-Russian terri- 
tory (1772), with its vast Jewish population. 

The edict of Catherine, as promulgated by Gov- 
ernor-General Chernyshov, contained the following 
passage relating to the Jews: 

"Religious liberty and inviolebility of property are hereby 
granted to all subjects of Russia, and certainly to the Jews also; 
for the humanitarian priuciples of her Majesty do not permit 
the exclusion of the Jews alone from the favors shown to all, so 
long as they, like faithful subjects, eontinue to employ them- 
selves as hitherto in commerce and handicrafts, each according 
to his voeation." 

Notwithstanding the promise of Chernyshov 
(1772) that the White-Russian Jews would beallowed 
to enjoy all the rights and privileges thitherto 
granted to them, they continued to suffer from the 
oppression of the local administrations. In 1784 the 


| Jews of White Russia petitioned the empress for the 
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amelioration of their condition. They pointed out 
that, having lived for generations in villages on the 
estates of the Jandlords, they had established dis- 
tilleries, breweries, etc., at great cost, and that the 
landlords had been pleased to lease various revenues 
to them. The governor-general had now prohibited 
the landlords from making any leases to them, so that 
they were in danger of becoming impoverished. By 
an imperial order the White-Russian Jews were cli- 
gible for election to municipal offices, but they had 
never been elected in practise, and were thus de- 
prived of legal safeguards. They were at a further 
disadvantage because of their ignorance of the Rus-. 
sian language. "They therefore asked for represen- 

tation in the courts, particularly in 


Petition of cases between Jews and Christians, 


the White- and that purely Jewish and relig- 
Russian ious affairs should be tried in Jewish 
Jews. courts according to Jewish law. They 


petitioned further for proper pro- 
tection in the observance of their religion in ac- 
cordance with the promises made to them. In 
some towns and villages Jews had built houses 
under a special arrangement with the landlords con- 
cerning the ground-rents; now the landlords had in. 
some instances raised the rents without warning, and 
the Jews had in consequence been compelled to 
abandon their houses. They therefore asked that 
the rents be maintained as theretofore, or that at 
least a few years of grace be given them to enable 
them to make the necessary arrangements for re- 
moving to other places. In some towns, to make 
room for squares and to facilitate the more modern 
arrangement of the city streets, dwellings and other 
buildings had been torn down without compensation 
to the Jewish owners.: Jews belonging to villages 
and townlets had been compelled by the authorities 
to build houses in the cities, and were thus brought 
to the verge of ruin. 

After due consideration of this petition by the 
Senate, à ukase was issued (May 7, 1786) allowing 
landlords again to lease their distilleries and inns to 
Jews, and permitting the election of Jews to the 
courts, the merchant gilds, the magistracy, and the 
city councils. The request for special Jewish courts 
was not granted, though religious matters were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the rabbis and the 
kahals. Questions as to alleged extortionate rent- 
charges and damages sustained by the removal of 
buildings owned by Jews were left for adjustment 
to the Jocal authorities. The petition of the Jews 
for protection in the exercise of their religion was 
granted. 

Soon after the issue of this ukase White-Russian 
Jews eame in larger numbers to Moscow, thus 
arousing the opposition of the merchants of that city. 
The latter applied to the military commander of 
Moscow (Feb., 1790) for the exclusion of the Jews, 
who, it was claimed, were undermining the pros- 
perity of the merchants by selling goods below the 
standard price. Other stereoty ped accusations were 
likewise made. Fromthisapplication (preserved in 
Vorontzov's * Archives") it is evident that the Mos- 
cow nierchants, whose usual business motto was * He 
who does not deceive makes no sales,” were alarmed 
at the competition of the Jews; and, knowing that 


the tolerant empress would not countenance discrim- 
ination on religious grounds, they stated that they 
wore free from religious prejudice and merely sought 
to protect their business interests. That they suc- 
ceeded in their efforts is evident from the decision 
of the imperial council of Oet. 7, 1790, and from the 
ukase of the empress of Dec. 28, 1791, by which 
Jews were forbidden to register in the Moscow mer- 
chant gild. 

Notwithstanding Catherine 's liberal ideas, the per- 
plexing Jewish question in Russia originated at the 
time of the first partition of Poland. H. R. 

The tragic events in the life of Paul J. (1796- 
1801), as, for instance, the dethroning and the death 
by violence of his father, Peter II., 
and the subsequent attempts of his 
mother, Catherine IT., to deprive him 
of the right of succession, made a serious impression 
upon him; and his reign was one of the darkest pe- 
riods in the history of Russia. Nevertheless, his 
stormy reign was a propitious period for the Jews, 
toward whom Paul's attitude was one of tolerance 
and kindly regard. This is partly evidenced by the 
contemporary legislation, which consisted of only a 
few enactments. On the advice of his confidant, 
Baron Heiking, he granted the privilege of citizen- 
ship to the Jews of CounLAND, and gave them also 
municipal rights—a very important concession, as 
until then the Jews of Ceurland had been denied 
such privileges. But of even more importance is 
the fact that Paul I. opposed the expulsion of the 
Jews from the towns. Thus he prohibited their 
expulsion from Kamenetz-Podolsk and from Kiev. 
About this time (1790) the Senate without the em- 
peror's knowledge enacted a law calling for a double 
payment for the gild license by the Jewish mer- 
chants. As to the decree of 1797 included in the 
legal code and imposing double taxation on the 
Jews, it is erroneously ascribed to Paul I. Such 
a decree was issued under Catherine IL. in 1794, 
and although, in virtue thereof, the Jews continued 
to pay double taxes under Paul, he did not re- 
enact it. 

Paul's attitude toward the Jews and the part 
played by him in their historical life were of greater 
significance than may appear from his legislative 
measures. This is shown by contemporary official 
regulations not incorporated in the legal code. 

In 1799 Senator Derzhavin, a Russian poet, was 
sent to White Russia commissioned to investigate 
the complaints of the Jewish inhabitants of Shklov 
against its owner, General Zorich. At about the 
same time one of the White-Russian courts was in- 
vestigating a blood accusation against the Jews; 
and Derzhavin, who hated them as “the enemies of 
Christ " and wished also to help Zorich, proposed to 
Paul I. that the testimony of Jewish witnesses should 
not be accepted until the Jews proved that they 
were innocent of the accusation brought against 
them. This proposal, had it been accepted, would 
have been disastrous to the Russian Jews, for they 
would have been denied the right to testify at 
every trial of this nature, and the general effect 
would have been to deprive the Jewish population of 
the right of citizenship. Paul I, however, notified 
Derzhavin that when a case was once before a court 
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it was not necessary to confuse it with questions 
concerning Jewish witnesses. 

Still more important was the solution of the ques- 
tion involving the attitude of the government toward 
the Jewish schism that concerned the Jews of Rus- 
sia and led to the formation of the sect of HASIDIM. 
Under Paul the antagonism of the Hasidim toward 
their opponents became violent. The 
two parties began to make false accu- 
sations against each other to the gov- 
ernment. The honored representative 
of the Hasidim, Zalman Borukhovich, was arrested 
and taken to St. Petersburg, According to the state- 
ment of his opponents, he has been guilty of active 
participation in anattempt to injure the government. 
Zalman succeeded, however, in proving his inno- 
cence, and at the same time in placing tho Hasi- 
dim in a favorable light. He was released, and or- 
ders were issued directing that Hasidism be tolerated 
and that its adherents be left unmolested. Subse- 
quently Zalman’s enemies again succeeded in bring- 
ing about his imprisonment, but on the accession to 
the throne of Alexander I. he was liberated, and the 
sect wasagain declared deserving of toleration. These 
incidents resulted in again confining the religious 
controversy to the Jews themselves, and in lessening 
somewhat the aggressiveness of the antagonism. 

Paul I. opposed the attempts of the Christian com- 
munities to expel, under the authority of old Polish 
privileges, the Jews from thecities. Dy his order the 
dispute between the Christians and Jews of IXovno, 
which had continued for many decades, was settled. 
He decreed that the Jews be allowed to remain in 
the city, and that no obstacles be placed in their 
way while in the pursuit of their trades or handi- 
crafts. Consequent upon this there followed other 
decrees prohibiting the expulsion of the Jews from 
. Kiev and Kamenetz-Podolsk. After the death of 

Paul I. the Christians of Kovno again petitioned for 
the expulsion of the Jews, but in view of Paul’s 
decree their petition was not granted. During his 
reign, and apparently at his instance, the Senate be- 
gan to collect material for comprehensive legislation 
concerning the Jews. His untimely death, however, 
prevented the immediate realization of his project, 
which was only completed under Alexander I. 

In addition to the general censorship restrictions 
to which Russian literature was subjected in the 
reign of Paul, there was established a censorship for 
Jewish books. It had its center in Riga. Leon El- 
kan was appointed senior censor and was given two 
assistants, all being placed under the general Rus- 
sian censorship committee in Riga. Paul I. was con- 
stantly informed of the reports of the censors on the 


The 
Hasidim. 


books condemned, and thereby was able to take 


measures to strengthen the laws relating to objec- 
tionable books. 

IL. R. * 

The early years of the reign of Alexander I. (1801- 

1825) were marked by the prevalence of liberal ideas 

and by attempts at liberal legislation. 

Alexander Asthe pupil of Laharpe and the ad- 

I. mirerof Rousseau, the young monarch 

was at first inclined to apply their 

teachings to practical government. The broader 

spirit in Russian legislation for the empire at large 


affected favorably the condition of its Jewish sub- 
jects also. 

After the publication of the senatorial decree of 
Dec. 9, 1802, concerning the eligibility of Jews to 
municipal offices to the extent of one-third of the 
total number of such offices, the representatives of 
the Christian inhabitants of the city of Wilna ap- 
plied (Feb. 1, 1803) to the chancellor of the empire, 
Count Vorontzov, for the repeal of this enactment, 
on the ground of its conflict with their ancient Lith- 
uanian privileges. A similar spirit was manifested 
in many other towns of Russia. 

--Despite the hostility of the Christian merchants, 
the commencement of the political emancipation of 
the Jews may be said to have begun with the enact- 
ment of 1804. The administrative departments, 
however, either deliberately or unconsciously over- 
looked the true purpose of this law, and made no 
sincere attempt to further thesolution of the Jewish 
question by ameliorating the economie condition of 
the Jews themselves. It was the purpose of the 
enactment to encourage in the first place the spread 
of modern education among the Jewish masses, to. 
hasten their Russification, and to lead them to agri- 
cultural pursuits. Unfortunately those entrusted 
with the enforcement of these measures were not 
guided merely by motives of humanity and justice; 
and they endeavored to spread forcible baptism 
among the Jews. In consequence of this attitude 
the Jewish masses became suspicious of the govern- 
ment and its measures; and the latter could not 
therefore be carried out successfully (see ALEXAN- 
DER I., PAVLOVICH; IsnAELITE-CHRISTIANS). 

H. R. 

The reign of Nicholas I., Pavlovich (born 1796; 
reigned 1825 to 1855), whose oppressive rule fell as 
a pall on the Russian people, was one of constant 
affliction for his Jewish subjects also. Of the legal 
enactments concerning the Jews framed in Russia 
from 1649 until 1881, no less than six hundred, or 

one-half, belong to the period em- 
Nicholas I. braced by the reign of Nicholas I. 

These laws were drafted almost en- 
tirely under the immediate supervision of the em- 
peror. His attitude toward the Jews was marked, 
on the one hand, by a hatred of their faith and by 
persistent attempts to convert them to Christianity ; 
on the other hand, by mistrust of them, which orig- 
inated in the conviction that they, or at least the 
bulk of them, formed a fanatical, criminal asso- 
ciation, which found in religion a support for its , 
evil deeds. There is no doubt that the Jews then - 
concentrated in the PALE or SETTLEMENT, and 
separated from the Christians by a series of legal re- 
strictions and subject to the I Aran administration 
sanctioned by the government, lived a religious na- 
tional life, narrow and marked by ignorance and 
fanaticism. Added to this was the extreme poverty 
of those within the Pale, which to some extent de- 
moralized the outlawed Jewish population, But 
this unfortunate condition was not due to the exac- 
tions of their faith, and was only made worse by the 
measures now adopted. The svstem of limitations re- 
lating to the Jews which had developed in preceding 
reigns, and which considered them, because they 
were non-Christians, as the natural exploiters of 
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Christians, assumed under Nicholas I. peculiarly pro- 
nounced characteristics. In fact, the legislation of 
Nicholas I. relating to the Jews treated the follow- 

ing problems: First. according to the 


Anti- sense of one officiel document, “to 
Jewish diminish the number of Jews in the 
Policy. empire,” which meant to convert as 
many of them to Christianity as pos- 

sible. Secondly, to reeducate the Jews in such a 


manner as to deprive them of their individuality ; 
that is, of their specific, religious, and national char- 
acter. Thirdly, to render the Jewish population 
harmless to the Christians both economically and 
morally. The last two problems proved impossible 
of solution by the government mainly because it 
resorted to violent measures, In order to weaken 
the economic influence of the Jews, and to remove 
them from their religious and national isolation, it 
would have been necessary to scatter them by giv- 
ing them an opportunity of settling in a vast region 
sparsely inhabited. Fearing, however, that even 
small groups of Jews would prove economically 
stronger than the ignorant, stolid people, most of 
whom were still serfs; and fearing also that the Jews 
would exert an ethical or even a religious influence 
on the Russians, the government refrained from 
encouraging more intimate relations between Jews 
and Christians, and reconcentrated the former, thus 
strengthening their isolation. Only by sudden 
and violent measures did the government ever re- 
move a part of the Jewish population from its sur- 
roundings. 

In order to encourage conversion to Christianity 
the government resorted to various measures, the 
most important among them being the endowing of 
baptized Jews with all the rights accorded to Chris- 

tians of the same rank. "There were 


Con- also other auxiliary measures. For 
versionist instance, baptized Jews were ex- 
Measures. empted from the payment of taxes for 


three years; murderers and other crim- 
inals who adopted Christianity were shown compar- 
atively greater leniency than they otherwise would 
have received. But measures were also taken for 
compulsory conversion to Christianity. There is no 
doubt that it was in virtue of this consideration that 
the Jews, who until 1827 had paid a specified sum 
for relief from conscription, as was done also by the 
Russian merchant class, were called upon in that 
year to appear for personal service in the army. 
This regulation was framed ostensibly for the more 
equitable distribution of military burdens among 
all the citizens, but, as a matter of fact, the govern- 
ment was actuated by a desire to detach from Jew- 
ish society, by the aid of military service, a large 
number of Jews, and to transplant them elsewhere 
on Russian soil so as to deprive them of their Jewish 
traits, and, where practicable, also to baptize them. 
The conditions of the service under Nicholas were 
such that transfers of this kind could be made with 
impunity. Conscription, notwithstanding the fact 
that exemption had been purchased, continued for 
twenty-five years, the ages of the recruits ranging 
from twelve to twenty-five. (For its effect on chil- 
dren see the article CANTONTSTs.) Special oppress- 
ive conditions of conscription were devised for the 


Jews in order to increase the number of Jewish sol- 
diers, "The Jews were compelled to furnish ten con- 
scripts per thousand of their popula- 
Conscription tion, while the Christians had to fur- 
Measures. nish only seven recruits; moreover, 
the Jews were obliged to furnish con- 
scripts for every conscription term, while the Chris- 
tians were exempted at certain intervals. The Jews 
were furthermore made to furnish conscripts for ar- 
rears in the pay ment of taxes, one conscript for every 
one thousand rubles. Subsequently these extra re- 
cruits were taken as a mere fine for arrears without 
discharging the indebtedness thereby. This led to 
terrible suffering, For lack of able-bodied men 
(many fled, fearing the miseries of war and com- 
pulsory baptism) the Jewish communities, repre- 
sented by the kahals, were unable to furnish such 
an excessive number of recruits; and yet for every 
conscript that was not furnished at the proper time 
two new conscripts were demanded. Thus it be- 
came necessary to recruit cripples, invalids, and old 
men, who were placed in the auxiliary companies; 
at times even members of the kahal were impressed 
into service, notwithstanding their advanced years. 
The sole supporters of families were also taken, and, 
finally, boys only eight years old. In spite of all 
these measures, however, the conscription arrears 
were on the increase. In order to remedy theshort- 
age, the Jewish communities were permitted in 1853 
to seize within their own district all the Jews who 
had no passports and belonged to other Jewish 
communities, and to enroll them in their own quota 
of recruits. The heads of families, whatever their 
standing, had the right to seize such Jews and to 
deliver them to the authorities as substitutes for 
themselves or for members of their families. Among 
other objects the government thereby intended to 
rid itself of those Jews whom the kahals refused 
to supply with passports in order to avoid the in- 
crease of tax and conscription arrears. 

This measure was followed by the wide-spread 
persecution and capture of Jews who had no pass- 
ports and who were known as “ poi- 
maniki." Furthermore, in localities 
where recruits were needed, the so- 
called “lovchiki” (catchers) began to 
seize even Jews possessing passports. Passports 
were stolen and destroyed, and the “ poimaniki” 
were impressed into service without being able to 
secure redress. It was no longer safe for any man to 
leave his house. From motives of selfishness the 
local authorities encouraged this traffic in human 
beings. Children were made the special object of 
raids. "They were torn by force or taken by cun- 
ning from the arms of their mothers in open day- 
light, and sold as having no passports. Nicholas I. 
himself was eager to increase the number of Jewish 
“cantonists.” It happened, at times, that he per- 
mitted Jews to remain in localities from which they 
had been ordered to depart, on condition that they 
made cantonists of their sons, born or to be born. 

The school reforms initiated by Nicholas I. were in 
their fundamental tendency similar to his military re- 
forms. The education of Jewish children and youth 
at that time had a distinct religious and national 
character. This was caused largely by the con- 
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ditions of contemporary civic life, which discouraged 
intimate relations between Jews and Christians. 
The way to general enlightenment could have been 
paved most easily by the curtailment of the Jews’ 
disabilities and by the improvement of their social 
condition. But Nicholas I. was, on the whole, not 
a friend of enlightenment or of civic tolerance, and 
his final consent to the initiation of school reforms 
was prompted, there is reason to believe, by a secret 
hope of the conversion of the Jews. De this as it 
may, the school reform was directed under his influ- 
ence with the view of forcing the reeducation of 
the growing generation of Jews in religious affairs. 
'The reforms were outlined by the minister of public 
instruction, Uvarov, who was, apparently, a real 
friend of the Jews, and who found an able assistant 
in a German Jew, Max LirLreNTHuaAL. The govern- 
ment established the so-called * government schools? 
of the first and second class, and for this purpose use 
was made of special Jewish funds and not of the 

general funds, notwithstanding the 


Edu- fact that the Jews paid their share of 
cational all the general taxes. According to a 
Policy. program previously worked out, in- 


struction ib the Talmud was to be in- 
cluded, but was to be nominal only, and was to be 
ultimately discontinued, as, in the opinion of the gov- 
ernment, it tended to foster various evils. In Wilna 
and Jitomir two rabbinical schools for the training of 
teachers and rabbis were established. The schools 
were placed in charge of Christian principals, who 
were in most cases coarse and uneducated, and who 
were instructed to inculcate in the students a spirit 
contrary to the teachings of the Jewish faith. 
About the same time the persecution of the Jewish 
popular teachers (“melammedim”), who had been 
in charge of Jewish education for generations, was 
initiated. While it is true that the government 
schools had served the useful purpose of imparting 
tothe Jewish masses a general education, yet they 
had failed to achieve the success that had been ex- 
pected of them. "The harsh methods, referred to 
above, created distrust and anxiety in the minds of 
the Jewish people, who were never made aware of 
the government's intentions, Moreover, certain laws 
were enacted simultaneously with the opening of the 
schools, and also later, that likewise awakened fear 
among the Jews. They ruthlessly forbade the ob- 
servance of habits and customs made sacred by an- 
tiquity, but which were unimportant in themselves, 
and in the course of time would perhaps naturally 
have fallen into disuse. For the legislation on Jew- 
ish garments see the article COSTUME. 

As an educational measure, the government of 
Nicholas I. attempted to direct the Jews into agri- 
cultural pursuits. This wise undertaking had its 
origin in the preceding reign, but assumed consid- 
erable practical importance under Nicholas I. Farm- 
ers were granted various privileges in the pay ment 
of taxes, and they and their descendants were freed 
from military service for a period of fifty years. 
Unfortunately, the severity subsequently displayed 
considerably reduced the number of would-be agri- 
eulturists. The enforcement of regulations for the 
proper management of the farms was entrusted to 
discharged non-commissioned officers, persons not at 


all fitted for the supervision of Jewish colonies. 
Besides, the Jews were forbidden to hire Christians 
to work for them. In 1844, however, these oppress- 
ive measures were repealed, and in 1852 new and 
broader provisions were enacted for inducing the 
Jews to take up agriculture on a larger scale. 
Although the government made efforts to “reedu- 
cate? the Jews, placing a number of them in Rus- 
sian environments, and although it introduced Rus- 
sian influence among the young generation of Jews, 
also by forcible means, yet, fearing them, it pro- 
vided likewise for the separation of the Jews from 
the Christians, unmindful of the fact that this segre- 
gation counteracted all its other enactments. To 
isolate the Jews, numbers of them were expelled, 
under various pretexts, from villages, towns, and en- 
tire provinces, though at intervals the measures of 
expulsion were relaxed. In 1848 the Jews were 
ordered from the 50-verst boundary-zone abutting 
Prussia and Austria, ostensibly because they were 
suspected of engaging in contraband trade (see 
below, s.v. RURAL COMMUNITIES). The enforcement 
of these measures gave ample opportunity for abuse 
and oppression, and led to a gradual economic ruin 
of the Jews, the great bulk of whom were already 
greatly impoverished. Apart from 
Expulsions general causes, their economic condi- 
and tion had steadily been growing worse 
Special because they had been compelled to 
Taxation. pay double taxes from 1794 to 1817, 
and when these double taxes were 
abolished they were replaced by special Jewish 
taxes. To be sure, the law stated that these taxes 
were imposed for the maintenance of good order and 
for the strengthening of the charitable work within 
the Jewish communities; nevertheless, the govern- 
ment did nat turn over to the Jews for their own 
needs all of the moneys collected, a considerable 
part remaining in the hands of the government. 
The abolition of the kahal (1844) may perhaps be 
considered as the most advantageous and most use- 
ful measure of the reign of Nicholas I. This popu- 
lar elective institution had served in its time a useful 
purpose in Poland, where it protected 
Abolition the Jews from thesurrounding hostile 
of and turbulent classes. Alsoin Russia 
the Kahal. the kahal repeatedly fought in the de- 
fense of Jewish interests, but the relig- 
ious dissensions which broke out within Russian 
Jewry transformed the kahal into an arena of party 
strife and internal conflict. The kahals utilized the 
tax assessments and other prerogatives as instruments 
by which they might persecute their enemies. These 
abuses paralyzed the beneticent activities of the 
kahal, transformed it into a bugbear for the popu- 
lace, and deprived it of all semblance of authority in 
the eyes of the government. In the days of Nicho- 
las I. i$ had already lost the character of a represent- 
ative body, and had degenerated into an institution 
concerned merely with the contribution of the Jewish 
taxes to the imperial treasury. The government 
strengthened the power of the kahal in order to se- 
cure à more uniform collection of taxes and a more 
uniform conscription among the Jews. "The in- 
creased power brought with it new abuses. To its 
old weapons the kahal added a new one—conscrip- 
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tion. This period coincided with that of the awa- 
kened desire among the Jews for western-IEuropean 
education, particularly for the study of German. 
The fanatical leaders of the kahal persecuted those 
imbued with the new ideas, and thus retarded con- 
siderably the new culture movement. 

But the abolition of the kahal had also its negative 
side. When in the following reigns the condition 
of the Jews was improved, they no longer possessed 
the representative sich sd might have 
served them a useful purpose in securing certain 
reforms. With the abolition of the kahal there was 
also lost that bond of union among the Jews that 


was iudispeusable to them in the defense of their 


common interests as a distinct portion of the city 
populaticn. Most of the Jews lived in the cities, 


and almost all of them belonged to the burgher or. 


merchant class; but while at that time city gilds 
and merchant and artisan gilds enjoyed a certain 
degree of self-government in administrative, eco- 
nomic, and judicial matters, the rights of the Jews 
in so far as this was concerned had been limited 
even before the accession of Nicholas L, and he im- 
posed still greater restrictions. There was a rule 
that even in places where the Jewish population 
was quantitatively greater than the Christian, the 
Jews could participate in local self-government only 
to the extent of one-third of the total number of 
votes. Moreover, the holding of certain positions 
was not open to them. Thus, being without proper 
representation, they could not protect their in- 
terests, and hence municipal and general duties 
were imposed on them in undue proportion. They 
were entirely excluded from participation in jury 
service, even in the commercial courts. In some 
towns in which the merchant class was entirely com- 
posed of Jews, Christian blacksmiths were selected 
as members of the court, and they decided the com- 
mercial disputes of the Jews. All this naturally 
lowered the Jews in the esteem of their neighbors 
and estranged them from the Christians. 

Notwithstanding his enmity toward the Jews 
Nicholas I. assumed the róle of protector when the 
BLOOD ACCUSATION was brought against those of 
Velizh. Believing at first in the truth of the accu- 
sation, he treated the accused with great severity ; 
but when it became clear to him that the accusation 
was false he condemned the irregular proceedings 
of the investigating commission, and it thus became 
possible to vindieate all the accused. Many of the 
decrees of limitation promulgated under Nicholas I. 
are still (1905) in force. 

I. R. 

A new era of hope and of partial realization came 
to the Jews of Russia with the accession to the 
throne of Alexander IL, Nikolaievich (1855-81). 
The disastrous results of the Crimean war had de- 
monstrated the unfitness of the government machine 
and of the existing legislation to cope with the needs 
of the day. Reforms became neces- 
sary, and some were introduced. 
Nevertheless, limited as was the ap- 
plication of these reforms, the effect 
was remarkable. Aside from the Jaws 
themselves, Russian society manifested a more 
tolerant attitude toward the Jews, contributing 
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thereby to their rapid Russification and to the spread 
of secular learning among them. Unfortunately 
this movement was soon crossed by two opposing 
currents in Russian life—Nihilism and Panslavism. 
These resulted in bringing about a less tolerant senti- 
ment toward the Jews, but this was through no fault 
of Alexander IL, whom Lord Beaconsfield desig- 
nated as “the most benevolent prince that ever ruled 

in Russia” (see ALEXANDER II., NIKOLATEVICH). 
The reign of Alexander III. (1881-94) marks an 
era not only of reaction, but of return to medieval 
methods (see ALEXANDER JII., ALEXANDROVICH). 
During this reign a commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Count Pahlen, was entrusted with the in- 
vestigation of the Jewish question; and its findings 
were rather favorable to the Jews. One of the 
members of the commission, Diwrpov, Prince of 
San-Donato, even advocated the abolition of the 
Pale of Settlement and the granting of equal rights 
to the Jews. However, the May Laws, introduced 
by Ignatiev in 1882 as a temporary measure until 
the completion of the investigations by the Pahlen 
commission, had disastrous consequences. Alex- 
ander III. continued to be guided in his attitude 
toward the Jews by the procurator of the Holy 
Synod, Pobiedonostzev, who was ap- 


Reaction- pointed procurator-general in 1880, 
ary and who is reported to have stated 


Attitude of that one-third of the Jews in Russia 
Alexander would be forced to emigrate, another 
III: third would be compelled to accept 
* baptism, and the remainder would be 
brought to the verge of starvation. — Pobiedonos- 
tzev's program maintained that absolutism aud 
Greek-Orthodoxy were the mainstays of the empire, 
since they were sanctioned by God and founded on 
historical antecedents. He thus secured the ap- 
proval of Alexander IIT. in the enforcement of des- 
potic measures not against the Jews only, but also 
against Catholics, Lutherans, and Armenians. 
Restrictions limiting the number of Jewish stu- 
dents in high schools and universities (1887), the 
exclusion of Jews from appointment or election as 
members of city councils or boardsof aldermen, and 
the discharge of Jewish employees frem railroads 
and steamship lines, and even from certain institu- 
tions, as hospitals (although partly supported by 
Jews) were among the civil disabilities; and ob- 
stacles were raised also to the exercise of the Jewish 
religion. ‘rhe violence of minor oflicials increased, 
and the situation was rendered more critical by the 
conversion of many towns and townlets into villages, 
and by the expulsion of the Jews therefrom. The 
districts of Rostov and Taganrog, which had formed 
a part of the Pale, were included in the military dis- 
trictof the Don, their Jewish inhabitants being sum- 
marily expelled (1889), A large number of Jewish 
mechanics was expelled from St. Petersburg be- 
tween 1888 and 1890. Early in 1891, with the ap- 
pointment of Grand Duke Sergius (assassinated 
1905) as governor-general of Moscow, the banish- 
ment of the Jews from that city was determined 
upon. The intention of the administration was kept 
secret until the first and second days of Passover, & 
time deemed convenient by the police for entrap- 
ping a great number of Jews. It is estimated that 
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by June 14, 1892, 14,000 Jewish artisans had been 
banished from Moscow. Being unable to find pur- 
chasers for their household effects, the exiles fre- 
quently left them behind; and many debts remained 
uncollected. The inhumanity and brutality with 
which this banishment was carried out find an anal- 
ogy only in the dark history of Spain(see Jew. Excyc. 
ix. 41a, s.v. Moscow). Similar expulsions occurred 
in Tula, Novgorod, Kaluga, Ryazan, Riga, ete. 
Foreign Jews in great numbers were expelled from 
the country, and especially from South Russia. 
Many families were ordered to leave Riga and Libau 
in 1893; and in the same year all the Jewish resi- 
dents of Yalta were directed to leave that city. 

Bad as were the economic conditions within the 
Pale before these expuisions, they became indescriba- 
bly worse after its population had been augmented 
by thousands of impoverished refugees from the in- 
terior of Russia. The struggle for mere existence 
became so fierce that the poor often worked for 
fifteen, cighteen, or even twenty hours a day and 
were able to afford no better food than bread and 
water. A large portion of the proletariat lived in a 
condition of semistarvation. In an article in the 
“Journal du Nord” for 1892 (Errera, “Les Juifs 
Russes,” pp. 120-121) it was stated: “There are in 
Russia only 10,000 to 15,000 Jews who possess any 
certain means of existence. As to the masses, they 
possess nothing; and they are far poorer than the 
Christian populace, who at any rate own some land." 
The prevailing ignorance in forcign countries con- 
cerning these terrible conditions was due largely to 
the suppression by the. censorship of any mention 
in the Russian newspapers of the brutal acts of the 
police. But isolated notices which found their way 
into the foreign press created a wave of indignation 
throughout Europe, and forced even Pobiedonostzev 
to make apologetic explanations. In an interview 
with Arnold White he declared that “everybody 
was sorry for the brutality of the chief of police in 
Moscow.” Itis well known, however, that the latter 
official merely carried out the instructions of Grand 
Duke Sergius, who himself applied in practise 
Pobiedonostzev’s teachings. Speaking of these, the 
historian Mommsen said (Nov. 1, 1903): “Is it not 
possible to arrest the decay of a greatly vaunted 
civilization, the suicide of Russia? .. . But we 
may still hope that the statesmen of a great empire 
and the sovereign arbiter of Europe may no longer 
he dominated by the blind action of a resuscitated 
Torquemada.” 

As a result of this medieval policy the various fac- 
tions in the Russian Jewry united for the purposes of 
national self-defense. Committees were organized 
throughout Russia and in other countries for the relief 
of the oppressed Jews. Considerable numbers of the 
more enterprising of the latter sought relief in emi- 
gration, with the result that during the last two dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century more than 1,000,000 
Jews left Russia, the greater part of whom went to 
the United States of America, while smaller numbers 
emigrated to Palestine, South America, and South 
Africa. Another movement directly traceable to 
the repressive legislation in Russia was the growth 
of nationalism among the Russian Jews, resulting 
in agricultural colonization in Palestine, and in the 
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organization of Zionist societics (see AGRICULTURAL 
COLONIES; ALEXANDER III., ALEXANDROVICH; IG- 
NATIEV; May Laws; Moscow). 

The hopes which the Jews of Russia reposed in 
Nicholas II., the pusillanimous heir of Alexander 
HI., were not justified by the events subsequent to 
his accession (Nov. 1, 1894). The oppressive treat- 
ment of the Jews by Alexander III. at least left 
no room for misunderstanding as to his real in- 
tentions. The policy of Nicholas II., while no less 
oppressive, was more evasive. Where the legal 

discriminations against the Jews were 

Nicholas somewhat relaxed, as in the Giscon- 

II. tinuance of expulsion from the inte- 
rior provinces, or in the more liberal 
application of the 50-verst boundary law, such re- 
laxation was due to utilitarian motives rather than 
to those of justice. Some influence in this direction 
was undoubtedly exerted by the petitions of many 
Christian merchants and farmers of Astrakhan, 
Tambov, Borisoglyebsk, Tzaritzyn, ete., who saw 
economic ruin in the removal of the Jews. On the 
other hand, additional heavy burdens were imposed 
by Nicholas' government on the Jews of Russia. 
The establishment of the government liquor monop- 
oly (1896) deprived thousands of Jewish families of 
a livelihood. For ethical reasons the leading Jews 
of Russia were pleased to see their coreligionists elim- 
inated from the retail liquor-trade; yet it was felt 
that in the execution of the law a more equitable 
treatment should have been accorded to the Jewish 
tavern-keepers. In the same year further restrict- 
ive measures were introduced concerning the right 
of residence of Jewish students at the University of 
Moscow, and an order was issued prohibiting the 
employment of Jews in the construction of the 
Siberian Railroad. The number of Jewish women 
eligible for admission to the medical school of St. 
Petersburg was limited to three per cent of the total 
number of students; and to the newly established 
school for engineers at Moscow no Jews were ad- 
mitted. An ordinance was likewise issued prohibit- 
ing the employment of the Hebrew language or the 
Yiddish dialect by Jewish merchants in their busi- 
ness accounts; and in 1899 new restrictions were im- 
posed on those Jewish merchants of Moscow who by 
Jaw had hitherto been exempt from certain disabil- 
ities as members of the first merchant gild. 

A blood accusation with its usual sequence—an 
anti-Jewish riot—was brought against the Jews of 
Irkutsk in 1896. In Feb., 1897, an anti-Jewish riot 
occurred in Shpola, government of Kiev, resulting 
in the destruction of much Jewish property. An 
anti-Jewish riot occurred also in Kantakuzoy, gov- 
ernment of Kherson, and a blood accusation in the 
government of Vladimir; in 1899 a number of anti- 
Jewish riots occurred in Nikolaief and elsewhere in 
South Russia, and in the following year the Jews 
suffered from additional riots and blood accusations. 
As a result the Jewish masses were ruined, and their 
pitiable condition was intensified by famine which 
spread in Bessarabia and in Kherson. 

The economic crisis that culminated in 1899 brought 
great distress upon many Jewish communities in 
South Russia, but the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion took energetic measures to send timely help to 
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the needy. It is to the credit of the wealthier of the 
Russian Jews that they responded immediately to 
appeals for aid, and in this manner greatly alleviated 
the misery. Jewish charity manifested itself also in 
that year in the establishment of loan associations, 
model schools, and cheap lodging-houses for the poor. 
Furthermore, commercial and technical schools were 
founded in many cities of the Pale. 

In 1899 seventy Jewish families which had lived 
in Nijni-Novgorod under temporary permits were 
expelled, as were also sixty-five pavers from the 
city of Kiev on the ground that they were not pur- 
suing their calling. "The admission of Jews to uni- 
versities and to other educational institutions was 

made increasingly difficult. In 1908 

Riots at notorious expulsions occurred in Kiev, 

Kishinef the Caucasus, and Moscow. A de- 
and Homel. structive anti-Jewish riot was allowed 

to take place in KrsurxEF through the 
connivance of the local authorities, who were encour- 
aged by Minister of the Interior von Plehve (assassin- 
ated 1904); and in September of the same year a simi- 
lar riot occurred at HowErL. In that year also an 
ordinance was issued prohibiting the holding of Zion- 
ist meetings. All these measures of oppression were 
carried out by the government (as was admitted by 
Von Plehve to the Zionist leader, Dr. Herzl) because 
of the participation of Jewish youth in the socialistic 
movement. 

The riots at KIsHINEF and Home and the general 
economic depression gave an impetus to Jewish emi- 
gration from Russia, which was almost doubled 
within a year. Matters were made still worse by 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war in Feb., 
1904, when about 80,000 Jews were included in 
the regiments sent to the Far East. Especially 
great was the number of Jewish physicians ordered 
to the front, a number largely disproportionate to 
the Jewish population. The general discontent 
caused by the organization of the military reserves 
found expression in outbreaks against the govern- 
ment, and in anti-Jewish riots which, added to the 
grave economic crisis, brought thousands of Jewish 
families to the verge of starvation. 

A yay of hope appeared to the Russian Jews on 
the appointment of the liberal minister, Prince Svy- 
atopolk-Mirski, to succeed Von Plehve. In his 
promise of general reforms they saw the ameliora- 
tion of their sad condition; but their hopes, with 
those of all Russia, were shattered by the stern events 
of Jan. 22, 1905, when hundreds of workmen were 
killed or wounded in St. Petersburg. Inthestruggle 
for a more liberal form of government now in prog- 
ress (1905) the Jews naturally are on the side of the 
Liberals. 

The intelligent portion of Russian society, for- 
merly more or less influenced by the anti-Semitic 
crusade of the * Novoye Vremya,” “Svyet,” etc., has 
come to recognize that the Jews are not to blame for 
the economie plight of Russia, and that the Russians 
themselves, more than others, have been the vic- 
tims of a corrupt bureaucratic régime. Prominent 
writers like Count Leo Tolstoi, Maxim Gorki, and 
Korolenko have protested against the organized 
anti-Semitic movement as a menace not only to the 
Jews, but to civilization itself. On the other hand, 


there is a portion of the uneducated Russian people 
among which the systematic preaching against the 
Jews has taken a firm hold. Thus 

Conditions the stock exchange of Kursk resolved 
in 1905. to exclude Jews from membership, 

as did the Bessarabian horticultural 

society, although the minister of agriculture had 


accorded his praise to the model viticulture practised 


by the Jews of Bessarabia, A similar resolution 
of exclusion was passed by the Odessa shoemakers’ 
association. Jewish pupils of the Libau com- 
mercial school who were brought by the director 
on a scientific excursion to Moscow were not per- 
mitted to enter the city. This and various other 
particularly cruel discriminations against the Jews 
in Moscow were largely due to the attitude which 
was taken by the governor-general, Grand Duke 
Sergius. Minor. officials interpreted the law to suit 
their own convenience, and continued in their course 
even after the Senate had reversed many of their 
decisions. The legal proceedings in the cases arising 
out of the Homel riots were a travesty of justice, 
and were marked by vain attempts on the part of 
the judiciary to justify the course of the adminis- . 
tration and to throw the blame for existing condi- 
tions on the Jews. The lawyers engaged to defend 
the Jews were so disgusted by the insults and re- 
strictions to which they were subjected by the court 
that they withdrew in a body, leaving the accused 
without counsel. 

The great evils of the reactionary régime of Alex- 
ander III., and of the rule of Nicholas Il., inflicting, 
as they have done, untold suffering on the Jews of 
Russia, have not been without some compensation. 
On the one hand, the avowed intention of the reac- 
tionary officials to make the Jew the scapegoat for 
all the governmental corruption and economic back- 
wardness of Russia has led to anti-Jewish demonstra- 
tions and endless extortion, to the almost complete 
destruction of respect for the Jaw, to the impover- 
ishment of thousands of Jewish and non-Jewish 
families, to extensive baptism, practically compul- 
sory, and to wide-spread emigration. On the other 
hand, the government measures have driven a great 
number of Jews to seck employment in the handi- 
crafts and as agricultural laborers on farms, have 
compelled Jewish manufacturers to establish and 
develop new industries on a scale unprecedented 
within the Pale, and have created among the Jews of 
Russia an awakening national consciousness which 
finds expression in broader self-education, in the es- 
tablishment of literary societies and reading-circles, 
in the growth of Zionism, and in the determination 
to carry on an organized propaganda for the moral, . 
mental, and physical uplifting of the Jewish masses. 
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ete., Izdanny pri Upravlenii Wilenskavo Uchcbnavo Okru- 
ya, 1867-90; Bershadski, Litovskiyc Yerrci, St. Petersburg, 
1883; Dagan, L’ Oppression des Juifs dans P Europe Oricn- 
tale, Paris, 1903: Dubnow, Yevreiskaya Istoriya, Odessa, 
1896-97: Errera, Les Juifs Russes, Brussels, 1893; Frederic, 
The New Exodus, New York, 1892: Gradovski, Torgovyya 
i Drugiya Prava. Yerreyev v Rossii, vol. i., St. Petersburg, 
1887; Grütz, Gesch. (Hebrew transl. by $8. P. Rabbinowitz); 
karamsin, Istoriya Gosudarstva Rossiskavo, ib. 1818-20; 
Kostomarov, Russkaya Istoriya v Zhizueopisaniyalch, ete., 
ib. 1892-96; Levanda., Polny Khronologicheski Sbornik 
Zakonar, ete., ib. 1874; Mysh. Rukovodstvo K Russkim 
Zakonam o Yevreyakh, 2ded., ib. 1898; Orshanski, Russkoe 
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by the Society for the Promotion of Culture Among the Jews 
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—— Census Statistics: The first Russian census 
that is based on reliable sources is that of 1897. 
The Jewish population took a great interest in the 
taking of this census, because all legislative matters 
relating to the Jews had previously been based on 
unreliable statistics, the number of Jews had been 
overestimated, and, therefore, the Jewish population 
had often been overburdened with taxes and other 
state duties. The census of 1897 included the whole 
of the Russian territory except Finland, Bokhara, 
and Khiva. | 

According to this census, the total population of 
Russia in 1897 was 126,368,827. This number in- 
cluded 5,189,401 Jews, or 4.18 per cent. The as- 
certaining of this single fact concerning the Jewish 
population wasof great importance for the interests 
of the Jews. On the basis of these figures there 
have appeared in the Jewish as well as in the gen- 
eral press many articles which show clearly that 
according to their numerical proportion to the gen- 
eral population the Jews pay heavier taxes and 
duties than they should. The same condition pre- 
vails with regard to the military service. "There is 


in Russia an entire series of special legislation di-. 


rected against the Jews and based on the sup- 
position that they try to avoid military service; asa 
consequence the measures taken against them are 
quite abnormal. <A specimen of this special legis- 
lation is the fine of 300 rubles imposed on the rela- 


tives, from the nearest to the most distant, of any 
one who has avoided military service. This heavy 
fine has ruined many hundred Jewish families be- 
cause, in order to levy the fine, the government 
officials were compelled to sell the property of the 
Jews at auction. Sometimes the household goods, 
including the most necessary articles, were. sold by 
the auctioneer. The result of the census showed 
that the suppositions regarding the military service 
of the Jews were entirely unfounded. In 1901, for 
instance, 303,897 persons were called to military 
service, of whom 17,412, or 5.73 per cent, were Jews. 
According to law, however, only 12,550 Jews were 
liable to military service; that is, it would have 
been necessary for the Jews to furnish only 4.13 per 
cent instead of 5.78 per cent. From this it is 
evident that the Jewish population not only was 
not trying to avoid military service, but actually 
furnished 4,862 soldiers more than law and duty 
required. 

The distribution of the 5,189,401 Jews through- 
out Russian territory is quite uneven. For admin- 
istrative purposes the Russian empire is divided into 
eight large territories: (1) European Russia, with 
fifty governments; (2) Poland, with ten govern- 
ments; (3) Caucasus, with eleven governments; (4) 
Siberia, with nine governments; (5) Central Asia, 
with nine governments; (6) Finland; (7) Bokhara; 
(8) Khiva. 

The greater part of the Russian Jews lives in the 
Pale of Settlement, which occupies only one-twenty- 
third of the general territory. "The proportion of 
the Jewish population to the Christian in this Pale 
is 11.46 per cent, while outside of the Pale it isonly 
0.38 per cent. The percentage of Jews living with- 
in the Pale is 99.93, as against 6.07 per cent who 
live outside the Pale. 


EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 
Outside of the Jewish Pale of Settlement. 


X.—34 


Jewish Population. 


Gove t Toral t Jews to Total 
iovernments, : of Jews to Tota 
Population. Population. 
Male Female Total 
I. North Russia. 
APT CHANG] os ss 44 4 dha e es vC TREES ECRANS 152 100 252 346,536 .08 
KAZAN ski eras ert e XE REA Ro Rd a ps 1,179 1.107 2.280 2,176,424 ll 
Kostroma...... WERECAD VE UD C E EE DV aD 461 869 850 1,389,812 06 
NOVITOFOQG s «o Pi 3a CER CERERI be ed oes 9,938 1.102 4,140 1,367,022 035 
OIUHBIZ iud rx eA Ee CHS Ekg DLE a a 201 202 403 364,156 . 11 
POE Sy a ERROR San wes TUE CEP 1,129 890 2,019 2,993,502 07 
PSKOV..s dee ons ee eee E ah uta s 9,113 9,941 6,454 -1,122,152 58 
Si. Petersburg. ...ssscsassssscoscecensooso 11,462 9,808 21,270 2,109,463 1.01 
Ufa... R Kc cdd 955 940 695 2,196,642 .08 
VOIODUB continues vets Gea es pack e sd aus 242 183 425 1,841,785 08 
Vyatka ... eese USA RAS OUR CENA Qa s BOL 423 817 9,092,593 03 
"TTOLAIS A cess PsbS RES PRReRE CPI BAN EXT 2.026 18,165 40,191 18,440,106 22 
II. Central Russia. 
Kaluga seceens *$96606e€6€6660644€0044446€9060c00(5c(tcevsc 945 536 1.181 1.1932, 848 13 
Kursko sse neea EEN va eb eig ead stub eia 2.252 1,889 4,141 2.371218 1? 
Moscow........ CLERC OO ECT Er CEN ERA S 5,497 8,312 8,149 2,421,415 .90 
Nijni-Novgorod..............eeee een i 1,390 1.283 2,618 1,584,774 .12 
POL vvv ec) a CE EA EO DP eccesso 3,488 2,77 6,258 2,089,808 ol 
Peni nivewsewetasdo age ia ead ave 959 207 560 1.470,968 04 
TEV ZATE soos blero sul Ee Ro eR 2 PE 1,079 468 1,547 1,803,617 .09 
I ira eR NN P MEME 1.768 1,274 3,042 2,406,919 .13 
SImBIPSIO diss y nr E TEE dake caer e 329 242 571 1,527,481 .04 
Smolensk.......... eee enn ————— E 5.711 4,785 10,496 1,525,629 .69 
TAMVOV s auae CR Ci de Y Sic e Ce CEA 1.258 905 2.163 2,688,059 08 
SE beard eco re dee RESTE d REQUE eoa wee 1,605 1,045 2,050 1,422,291 19 
Carried forward.............. UR 25,615 18,716 44331 | 22396017 | 
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EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 
Outside of the Jewish Pale of Settlement— (Continued). 
| Jewish Population. bs Percentage 
Tota ean We 
Governments. : Population. lof Jews to l'otal 
| Male | Female. Total. POpHAIHpus 
II. Central Russia— Brought forward.......... 25,015 18,716 44,331 22,396,017 
jüvgo rper 150 640 1,396 1,769,443 .08 
X Ia HE asianet nsiro wh rx e e ERI CRT 693 474 1.167 1,515,693 .09 
VATOSIAVss 55h e ER ERN VENCER) E 985 | 601 * 1,646 1.071,579 . 15 
Totis esc EEE AEO 28,049 | 20,491 48,510 26,752,732 18 
III. Southeast Russia. l | 
AXSLPERDSTE SS deber ee n EER 1,637 1.536 3.118 1,003,542 3l 
Don Territory S o) ead eed ace desi A UO 1,847 7,593 15.440 2,502,754 .69 
Rharko terehan nae Saree sad ee UL TS 7,531 6.194 13.725 2,492,367 55 
Opel burE. osse ver sr ome eek CES EE ERE EKES 1,099 994 2,098 1,690,500 13 
"m unt mc TR 1,293 1,208 2,50]. 2,748,876 09 
VOPONEZ asc cive e gy us MEER 1.418 1,202 | 2,680 2,081,258 wll 
Tota Seer baad Bind. Cbd Cre UE eee es 20,825 18,787 39,612 12,939,292 .3l 
IV. Baltic Provinces. , E 
COINS esestscEECIT Pp I UVIS UPPER 22.921 25,986 49 313 672,308 1.98 
bSUHONiü.scelsee5a9 rea c9 du bi VER S 903 487 1,396 418,817 Br 
LAV ODI aie: care aie Wie OE ROOTS Sew Co OR Oe OR nin | 14,708 13,951 28,651 1,299,528 2.24 
Totals ovi tl pe a E sie Pub e Me dn | 38,939 40,424 (9,363 2,390,648 3.32 
Totals, European Russia, excepting the 
Pals s crc aiat a ae ene ea 109,839 97,867 207,706 60,522.77 0.34 
OSEE E NER SE EE EEE a ee 
PALE OF SETTLEMENT. 
— er ree ees 
| 
| Jewish Population. Percentage 
| Total us UE 
Governments, | Population. 0 onton a 
| Male Female. Total. PU : 
e | 
I. Northwest Russia. 
(CEU DIO esie sace c atv d wa FP Va edd 134,126 142.748 276,874 1,602,681 17.2 
Kov c: test xi E ICE ELEC ER SEHE | 101,290 110,940 212,230 1,548,410 13.7 
NANG ha rieu donans e CARESS EOST | 163,457 115.200 998,001 2.141.911 15.0 
MOGHHIGD «end exse ErRETIae cR MER ada eds 96,686 101,615 201,301 1,688.57 11.92 
YILGUSE uro ictor e EO US ERA eee TEE | 83,288 92,440 175,678 1,489, 22 11.80 
AV ect ator fou be ead uoles mamta ests | 98.443 106,818 205,261 1,591,207 12.90 
(TORNA de cer Dp talc DC | 677,24 732,761 1,410,001 10,068,010 14.00 
i 
IL Southwest Russia. | 
Chernigog. econtra Vus pes epeen teal da | 55,091 59,539 114.630 2,208,831 4.09 
RU acto na eU eee as vM aora aA p es AE ACA | 201,245 220.618 27,863 3,539,481 13.08 
DOLORIS T CD a oer Ea RD UR EAS Gr Reid Rd | 177,458 189,139 960,597 3,018,551 13.15 
POA VIbor io boda V HA UR RE CE E KR Ea | 50.991 56.080 111,417 2 780,421 . 4.02 
VOL litt a Seque a wp dut etenim ctis i e | 193,059 | 204,718 307,712 9. 087,070 13.31 
TOMS ere ten boa br ehe | 688190 | 130,089 1,418,279 14,645,260 9.70 
III. South Russia. | 
BEST bli hc eine eye ECC es e dud E i 110,57; 115.061 S2. 001 1,986,392 11.65 
CHO Cua ce éce» vba Aya Pis RET EAE E | 99.880 82,245 66,125 1,448,973 4.57 
Kherson (including Odessa).............. i 165,900 171.382 931.252 2.199.923 12.32 
YekaterinoslaV ......sssesresesreereesrseo | 51,327 | 49,409 100,736 2,118,384 4.77 
OLAS ai respeda tu adu ri eee T 361,680 368, 100 | 729,780 8,237,672 8.86 
IV. Poland (Territory of Vistula). | 
RUBUS Ua ir k Ad CO E 1 RSE OA GAAS EERO OES 984,915 91.424 123,939 842,398 8.59 
TOTGIOB n coucou e ob Do sam e x OSS eles OD 40,044 42,583 , 82,427 161.689 10.82 
LOMZA. eee 44,483 45,429 90,912 219,800 15.89 
TDI esa odehira ee EE PEL 14,951. 19.311 153,728 1 159,278 18.26 
Piotrkow Urdu ae EQ RASEN IDEE aos Ecl e 109, 497 | 112.802 222.1299 1,404,031 15.8: 
PloBE-d PIODVIU) es nite d aa de E XO t anki 28.160 26,704 50.473 553,004 9.13 
Rados orc doo i Psadt tau ee tdeo EL VET 55,160 58,117 113.217 815,062 13.89 
Suwalki cosa Sete Vlt ce oe UR SE eee ees 28.468 30,340 58,808 582,696 10.09 
SV CON esos are ad keda cae ua oe oe Face is 59.656 62.714 122,370 112,990 15.84 
M ODSHAV Ds CEP Sa CHA eke SCIEN ED MP ERES i 169,978 179.965 919,048 1,931,168 18.12 
Totals «s oec eam oA ESAE Erb d art bd s 640,327 616,249 1.316.576 9.401.097 14.01 
Grand- Totaleso cs ox ore Re 2,961,497 2,507,190 4,874,636 42,852,089 11.46 
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MAP OF WESTERN RUSSIA SHOWING THE JEWISH PALE OF SETTLEMENT. 
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CAUCASUS. 


| Jewish Population. Percentage 
Total : ra tao Inh 
Governments. | Population. oi O E 
| Male Female. Total, 
Bakes soa eid See etude d ee eRe e er 6,040 5,610 11.050 826.806 1.41 
Black sea PEMlOry ccc css oe seers ae Fr ce n esas 581 467 1,054 51,418 1.83 
Daghestan.........eeeeeeaa esee seo nn 5.250 4,504 9,850 011,991 1.72 
EIZADCEU PO ey ca ve e Vara es Gwe eS eee bees waces 9932 1,031 2,023 $78,185 23 
EDI waidaand seio sdemexiden is ean M A Ra Gees 1,197 S76 2.073 829.550 E 
NADIE RENNES 1.118 90 1.308 200.051 43 
JUDA DE esses a xdkace eee eq e a Qo le cete a 2.453 2,913 4,796 1,919,397 25 
ICUtdlS s coxeratcA kr ERE qe HC 4,103 4,199 8,902 1,037,243 St 
Stay pols rots ise n o we heater Ra ab tela raw BYE! 1.291 $73,805 1d 
Territory of TersK ....... ceve sees eens 4,212 9.848 7,120 932,341 NS 
deu ENDO 4,606 8,898 8,504 1 054,250 .Sl 
AI NR TT 32,001 20,470 58,471 | 9,291,090 63 
S S S Sc oR 
CENTRAL ASIA. 
I IMXI aa 
Jewish Population. | Percentage 
ep Ee Total esc e MS 
Governments. Population. 2 ae 
Male. Female. Total 
Akmolinsko suo sa veo da RR" NOR IIO ote Ra $11 oli 1.628 682,429 2f 
MOPONAD Ai sios OE I T E EL EEEE TAN 1,366 903 2,269 1,575,869 14 
Samarccana soos a Cea ROCHE Ke quie a 2.252 2,027 4,379 859,123 5] 
Semipalathisk...i.esaesvee epa hr heh ra ^ 150 146 302 686,909 01 
Semiryechensk........ esee eee ehh 153 126 210 990,211 03 
SVPOBHAI A ero merad esed vast enews erase DEA MS 1,646 1,131 Odi 1,466,249 19 
"TOFU HY Vos Sub a Yr the EE ane S d pe Rd E 36 22 58 453,691 02 
TPATISCASDIAW c «versi rr rh hoy a reet 669 240 909 380, 323 24 
UEPlvoe cee sey te peste ERG RR rere vds ada 70 08 128 645,590 02 
TOS 4s xv yawns ——— Ó———Ü 7,259 5,470 2,729 7,740,394 16 
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Jewish Population. — Percentage | 
Governments. E of a 
Male Female. Total l : 

AMU eina etek hie IU I 231 163 394 120, 306 .93 
Coast Territory (Khabarov Sie ET cesat SES 1.441 150 1,591 223,336 Py be 
Irkutsk esses sea epar Cebuano odd pa s 4,396 9,843 8,239 514,202 1.60 
Island of Sakhalin. cic dcceuscas toad ev seen ee es ni 121 28,113 45 
TONOS aa awa aser ho Oc 2 84 apicc e Ed A A 1.241 1.212 2,453 1,434,482 AT 
dun wA LE 9,802 9,844 1,696 1,928,257 .40 
Transbaikal (Ohltd).. coe severe teh eh neon ht 9,031 9,616 7,590 691.111 1.18 
Rd qui qe RE TT UT 391 306 697 209.601 .20 
XOnisBlSlt: arer eree aa onnea noe eter Tua wees 2,917 2,813 5,730 570,579 1.00 
TOUS POTERE EID I eae 18,483 15,994 94,477 5,666,659 60 
Totals Asiatice RUSS1Oss oes ouo Ebo cy eed 57,740 47,934 105,677 22,698,148 .48 


From the foregoing figures the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn: (1) That there is scarcely a 
single province in Russia without a Jewish popula- 
tion. The Jews are to be found even in the steppes 

of Astrakhan, among the Kalmucks 
Density of and Kirghiz, on the island of Sakhalin, 
theJewish and even in the out-of-the-way terri- 

Popula- tory of Yakutsk. (2) That only in the 

tion. farthest north is the Jewish popula- 
tion very small, as for instance in the 

government of Archangel. In the governments 
of Vyatka, Vologda, and Olonetz there are no 


Jews whatever; but of the 592 districts (^ uyezdy ”) 
in European Russia only 17 are without any Jewish 
population. In the Asiatic governments the pro- 
portion is greater, as there 18 districts out of 176 
have no Jewish population. In the Pale of Settle- 
ment proper—consisting of Poland, Lithuania, Vol- 
hynia, Kiev, Bessarabia, Podolia, and Odessa — the 
Jewish population varies from 10 to 15 per cent; 
in the immigration region—also a part of the Pale, 
and consisting of the governments of Poltava, Cher- 
nigov, Yekaterinoslav, Crimea, and Kherson (except 
Odessa)—from 4 to 5 per cent; and in the rest of 
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Russia, from 0.03 to 0.5 per cent. In the immi- 
gration district the Jews,settled at the end of the 
eighteenth century in great numbers, and constant 
immigration followed from the formerly Polish gov- 
ernments. 

It is interesting to note the proportion of sexes 
 &mong the Jewish and non-Jewish population of 
Russia. The following table shows the percentage 
of females to the male population in the Pale of Set- 
tlement: 


In the Total 


Territory. Among Jews. Population. 
In Northwest Russia.......... 108.2 101.5 
In Southwest Russia.......... 100.1 101.5 
In South Russia............... 101.8 93.9 
In Polaco zd ve LER 105.6 99.5 


Conditions directly the opposite of this are found 
in the interior of Russia. Outside of the Pale of 
Settlement to every hundred males there are the fol- 
lowing numbers of females: 


————Ó — ——MM w- 


In the Total 


Territory. Among Jews. 


Population. 
North Russia.............eees. 82.4 106.5 
Central Russia..... cscs e eves 13.1 110.5 
Southeast Russia.............. 99.2 100.4 
Baltic Provinees.........eeess 108.8 106.3 
CAUCASUS o vb ver RE ERE YS 82.7 90.1 
Siberia........ Crate cd vac uu 86.5 91.8 
Middle AST ini cnc és ex s 19.4 85.8 


This difference may be explained by the fact that 
the emigration from the Pale into the interior of 
Russia naturally brings more men than women, 
owing to the peculiar conditions existing there, 
while the emigration to America, Africa, etc., con- 
sists chiefly of whole families. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sbornik Materialov oh Ekonomicheskom. 
Polozhenii Yevreyev v Rossii, vol. i., St. Petersburg, 1904; 
B. Goldberg, in Jüdische Statistik, Berlin, 1908. 
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CENSUS OF 1897. 


I.—POPULATION OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE PALE OF 


SETTLEMENT. 

| ed fe E 
53S 294 
& S jas 
Governments. | Male. | Female. | Total. | Z^ |Z-5 
Ss |S38 
c 2 onal 
TERES 
^ 2 ae 

| rH oe 2 
Bessarabia ..... 110,573 | 115,064 | 225,637 | 96.09 | 11.90 
Chernigov ...... 5,091 59,589 | 114,630 | 92.52 | 4.99 
Grodno ......... 134 126 142,748 210,874 | 93.06 | 17.28 
kherson........ 165,900 171,382 981.282 96.50 | 12.32 
BRIOV eisueua PES 207,245 220.618 421,863 93.93 | 12.03 

kovno.......... 101,290 110,940 213,280 91.30 | 18.7 
Minsk .......... 163,457 175,200 939,601 05.29 | 15.71 
Moghlilef........ 96,680 104,615 201,901 | 92.42 | 11.92 
Podolin......... 171.458 189,139 366,597 | 93.82 | 12.15 
Poltava......... 55.321 56,080 111,417 93.67 4.02 
Tauri.. sses, 33,880 92,205 60,125 | 105.07 | 4.57 
Vitebsk ......... 83.235 92.440 175.678 90.04 | 11.80 
Yolhynia........ 193.059 204.113 995,142 |. 91.30 | 13.81 
Willis: 08,443 106,818 205.261 | 92.15 | 12.90 
Yekaterinoslav . 51.93 40,409 100,756 i10. 88 | 4.77 
Totals......... | 1,727,110 | 1,880,950 3.55 338,060 9132 10.79 
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II.— POPULATION OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF RUSSIAN POLAND. 


ae Eum 
9 | 55a 
! £8 | £28 
Governments. Male. | Female. | Total. | Ee | 298 
3S | 25 
| BE | 522 
| E = Pa 2 
Kalisz... sees. 34,915 37,424 12,9399 | 93.29 8.59 
Kielce ...... Es 40,044 42,988 82,421 91.48 | 10.82 
Lomza........ 44,483 46,429 90,912 | 95.80 | 15.69 
Lublilsi ees 74,357 (9,371 153,728 | 93.68 | 13.26 
Piotrkow. ....| 109,497 112,502 222,299 | 97.06 | 15.83 
Plock (Plotzk) 23,769 26,704 50,473 | 89.00 9.13 
Radom ....... 55,160 58,117 113,277 | 94.91 | 13.89 
Suwalki....... 28,468 30,340 58,808 | 93.85 | 10.09 
Syedlitz....... 59,656 02,114 122,370 | 95.12] 15.84 
Warsaw ...... 169,978 179, 965 949,913 | 94.45 | 18.12 
Totals... uva 640,327 676,249 | 1,816,576 | 94.68 | 14.01 
Totals, TableI.| 1.727,110 | 1,880,950 | 8,558,060 94.32 | 10.79 : 
Totals of the 
whole Pale of 
settlement ..| 2,867,437 | 2,507,199 | 4,874,636 | 94.42 | 11.51 
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IIL.—POPULATION OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA (OUTSIDE OF THE 
PALE). 
ee en ERE 


wc usc 
ES | RES 
Governments.| Male. | Female. | Total. C =~ 8 
Do 3737 
f= | S22 
ES | Ran 
| | r3 
Archangel .... 152 100| 252 | 152.00 | .08 
Astrakhan .... 1,637 1,536 | 3,173 | 106.51 31 
Courland ..... 29,921 25,986 49,313 | 89.76 1.98 
Distriet of Cos- 
sacks of Don. 7 O47 7,993 15,440 | 103.34 60 
Esthonia...... 909 487 1,396 | 186.65 39 
Kaluga ....... 945 536 1,481 | 176.30 18 
RaZan........ 1.179 1,107 2.286 | 106.50 Il 
Kharkov...... 7,031 6,194 13,725 | 121.58 .55 
Kostroma..... 461 369 830 | 124.93 .06 
Kursk ........ 2,252 1.889 4,141 | 119.21 AT 
Livonia....... 14,703 13,951 28.654 | 105.32 2.24 
Moscow ...... 5,437 3,312 8.749 | 164.16 .96 
Nijni-Nov- 
gorod........ 1,590 1,283 2,673 | 108.31 12 
Novgorod..... 3,338 1,402 4,740 | 238.08 35 
Olonetz NOE 201 202 403 99.50 11 
Orel .......... 3,488 2,740 6.258 | 125.92 31 
Orenburg 1,099 094 2,098 ! 110.56 13 
Penza........ 353 207 560 | 170.53 04 
Perm ......... 1,129 890 2,019 | 126.85 07 
Pskov......... 3,118 3,341 6,454 | 93.17 58 
Ryazan....... 1,079 468 1,947 | 290.55 
St. Petersburg 11,462 9,808 21,270 | 116.86 1.01 
Samara ....... 1.298 1,208 2901 | 107.08 09 
Saratov....... 1,768 1,274 3,042 | 138.77 13 
Simbirsk...... 929 242 ail | 135.95 .01 
Smolensk ..... 5,111 4,785 10,496 | 119.35 69 
"Tambov....... 1.258 905 2,168 | 139.00 .08 
"PHIR e vanes 1,605 1,015 2,650 | 114.23 19 
TVbeb sais 156 640 1.896 | 118.12 08 
Uli led si 855 810 595 | 104.41 03 
Vladimir 693 414 1.167 | 146.20 09 
Vologda ...... 242 183 425 | 132.24 .03 
Voronezh ..... 1,418 1,262 | 2,680 | 101.11 .11 
Vyatka. ...... 391 423 | S17 | 93.14 : 
Yaroslav...... | 985 661 1,616 | 119.02 | 10.15 
Totals........ 109,839 97,867 207,706 | 112.12 ot 
Totals of the 
whole Pale of 
Settlement...) 2,867,487 | 2,507,199 | 4,874,036 | 94.42 | 11.51 
Grand totalsin 
European 
Russia....... 2,477,276 | 2,605,066 | 5,082812 | 95.2 4.08 
Outside of the 
Pale (includ- | 
ing Siberia, 
DIO sc erebes -. 168.747 146,018 814,765 | 115.28 | oF 
Grand totals in 
the empire.. 7 2,096, 18-4 2.653.217 | 5189.401 | 95.58 | 4.13 
H. R 
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ment of Warsaw it is only 7.5 per cent; in Suwalki 
8.7 per cent; in Grodno 18.5 per cent; in Taurida 
and Radom 20 per cent. On an average, in the 
twenty-five governments of Western Russia one- 
tenth to one-fifth of the Jews are engaged in handi- 
crafts. 

The following table shows the proportion of Jew- 
ish artisans to the total Jewish population in the 
fifteen governments of the Pale of Settlement, ac- 
cording to statistics of 1887 collected by a govern- 
ment committee, and those of 1898 gathered by the 
Jewish Colonization Association: 


STATISTICS OF JEWISIE ARTISANS IN TIE PALE OF 
SETTLEMENT IN 1887 anp 1898. 


1887 1898 

à SE aes 

2 | s8 $3 a | as [228 

Governments. | z9 3 I&az| =8 cn [RE 

aS gi SER] 48 ch ISBE 

- = IBI E ea |2z2 

E =a Qu Pet o2 Za QD M 

Es So Hee "eS Su [psa 

[p Az {Ore a Ze [oS 

o |RZE 5 [zz 

E di 
Bessarabia..... 136,053 | 18,193 | 13.4 | 178,641 | 20,976 | 12.1 
Chernigov...... 57,839 | 7,810 | 12.8 | T1857 | 11,063 | 15.5 
Grodno ........ 155,149 | 34,442 | 22.2 | 243,556 | 44,829 | 18.5 
Kherson........ 197,838 | 17.573 | 8.9 | 230,060 | 24,782 | 10.8 
KiBV sve sit 194,471 | 29,921 | 12.0 | 269,805 | 43,386 | 16.1 
Kovno......... 252,492 | 21,275 | 8.4 | 200,133 | 393,225 | 11.8 
Minsk...... ss 215,013 | 30,875 | 14.4 | 250.578 | 35,587 | 14.2 
Moghilef....... 155,782 | 14,969 | 9.6 | 178,714 | 25,849 | 14.5 
Podolia ........ 304,955 | 97,080 | 12.2 | 319,691 | 40,621 | 12.7 
Poltava ........ 49,208| 5,909 | 12.0 | 76,511 | 8,815 | 11.5 
Taurida. ccc esos 834,940 | 5,264 | 15.1 | 86.091 | 7.466 | 20.0 
Vitebsk ........ 115,116 | 14,534 | 12.6 | 146,612 | 23.4738 | 16.1 
Volhynia....... 290.962 | 28,167 | 9.7 | 241,512] 36.961 | 15.3 
Wilna.......... 192,988 | 21.660 | 14.3 | 193,461 | 26,240 | 13.6 
Yekaterinoslav.} 52,500) 6,932 | 18.2 | 71,086 | 8,089 | 11.2 


Markedly large increases are shown for the gov- 
ernments of Kovno, Moghilef, Taurida, and Vol- 


Jewish artisans, or 61 per cent of the total; and in 
1908 in that of Vitebsk the total number of master 
artisans was 2,820, of whom 72 per cent were Jews. 
It thus becomes clearthat, with the scarcity of artisans 
among the peasant class, and the growing demand 
in the villages for cheap manufactured articles, the 
Jews are inportant factors in the economic life of 
Western Russia. 

The 500,986 Jewish artisans in Western Russia in 
1898 were distributed as follows: Lithuania, 94,594; 
Poland, 119,871; South Russia, 61,268; Southwest 
Russia, 140,849; and White Russia, 84,909. 

In White Russia 55 per cent of all the Jewish arti- 
sans lived in the cities of Vitebsk, Dünaburg 
(Dvinsk), and Polotsk. In the government of Poltava 
57 per cent lived in the cities of Poltava, Kremen- 
tchug, and Kobyliaki; and in that of Kherson 77 
per cent. lived in Odessa, Kherson, and Yelizavet- 
grad. This disproportionate number of Jewish ar- 
tisans in cities with large Jewish populations was 
due to the economic and legal disabilities of the Jews 
in the Pale of Settlement. The percentage of Jew- 
ish artisans in the different trades in the Pale and in 
Poland was as follows: 


Boot-making, shoe-making, ete.......... eee 1.0 
Building and COTAMNICS seva oe see tex epo REA ees E E Re e 6.8 
Carpentry, cabinet-making, ete...........eeeeeeeeeeeeee 9.9 ' 
Chet ledig dud cose vs Qua SA Ee OO X eee ee UC UR ees he aces a 0.7 
Clothing; etén eccessi dose RET a EPRRA Neh Aa COUR an A RTI Case OST 
Food preparatiOhlSs od vevpprau vU MYA E QUA TU eda es 11.6 
Metal-working, high. grade... ceo edel e eI Rr re 4.1 
Metal-working, low Grade. ...... ccc cece cece cece een 5.7 
Paper-making, paper-box making, €tC........... cee eee eee 2.3 
Weaving, spinning, rope-making, etc........ eee 3.7 


It is thus seen that one-half of the Jewish artisans 
within the Pale are engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing and foot-wear. 

The distribution of Jewish artisans within the Pale 
and Poland according to trades is as follows: 


White Southwest South Western Eastern 
| Russia. Russia. Russia. | Poland. Poland. 
SS ED REDE porca dpcc P Te TIG E REEL 

4 3. 2 5. 
Q. 1. 1. 
4. 4. Q. 
]. i; ]. 
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Twenty- 
Trades. five Gov- | Lithuania. 
ernments. | 
JS. sk SS Di da e aX E CT d 4.6 | 6.3 
Barbers and Wi@-makers........... 0c cee eee 1.2 | 1.2 
BIaeksSmitiies ov ieres Gn Hewat xen. e a 9.1 3.2 
DOGK DINU EIS deer vada week p ena ae eS 1.4 1.1 
TiUledePS...eispaekESukEEIELEd. VAER EEY ES 4.4 4.8 
Cabinet-makers and joiners........-....... 6.0 ae 
AUDA CN Saco cava a d vara Puente LER E 3.3 2.0 
CAP VCULEES pactus oh e ioc P CERE ees e 2.3 9.9 
CODDEPSDHUlS s ovis Eee pe RES Rer des 2.4 mu 
DresstinlsetSzecos ti oeacce m eo EUR aco ER URS 6.5 1.3 
DCIS perience ed eeu teda V net 1.3 Lid 
GAZOS ua Wateer cae ocio ES d dote d eae S des 1.3 1.2 
Locksmiths..... oid asa dae oie wan E py alee 1.1 1.0 
Musicians and piano-tuners........... eese. 1.1 0.6 
Oven-makers and bricklayers........... ss 2.3 4.0 
PATRIOTS sa sec OSS eee ERE Oe hae ORES 1.6 1.9 
Saddlers and harness-makers........ Les. 1.0 0.8 
SeamstresseS ..e»e)znden d rt hr ER e Eg 9.8 3.2 
SUGCIIA KGS a Las ie ei edes ada acd abe RC aa 11.1 13.9 
Stoeking-IDaK6ITS.... o oae cn n menn trn 1.5 3.0 
TOTS. Ld pr na d rc Seen EE AA 19.1 13.8 
PUI OTS Le za bao bb ib eh E X ahve tp S RR d use 1.4 2.1 
'"l'obuccO«QULEGES «rue Liu e bee cx an CR O8 € T 1.5 
BATH MIR EIS MART" 1.0 08 
BUCO NN CUTE bade E r ben wen A 2T 
hynia. The proportion of Jewish to non-Jewish arti- 


sans may be illustrated as follows: in 1880 there 
were in the government of Moghilef 5,509 master 
artisans, among whom were 4,290 Jews, or 78 per 
cent; in 1897 in that of Grodno there were 26,515 


It will be noticed that with the exception of Po- 
land the distribution is tolerably uniform. Most of 
the Jewish weavers are concentrated in Western 
Poland and Lithuania. 

The following table shows the classification of 


Russia 
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the Jewish artisans in the twenty-five governments 
of the Pale and of Poland as masters, assistants, and 
apprentices, with the percentages in each class: 


in Poland is 250 to 800 rubles per annum; of shoe- 
makers, 150 to 250 rubles. Seamstresses earn on the 
average not more than 100 rubles; lacemakers, 


Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
Territory. Masters. Assistants. | Apprentices. Total. of of of 

Masters. Assistants. | Apprentices. 
Tithugld.a 4 vec y xx n 55,980 18,393 20,22 94,594 _ 09 19 22 
Poland, Eastern, .... cece eee 25,420 13,880 10,748 49,548 . ol 25 24 
Poland, Western......... eese 38,234 17,121 14.468 69,523 öt 21 22 
South Russia................ 28,258 20,062 12,913 61.263 46 33 21 
Southwest Russia............ 69,583 46.995 24,871 140,849 50 33 17 
White Russia., es deser 41,921 25.177 17,811 84.909 50 30 20 
259,396 140,528 101,062 500,986 52 28 29 


TO Siar oieee 


Here Lithuania shows the greatest proportion of 
masters (59 per cent); South Russia, the smallest 
(46 per cent). The small number of assistants in 
Lithuania indicates a greater amount of poverty 
among the master-workmen there. 

The Jewish women engaged in the various trades 
within the Pale are distributed as follows: 


Percentage of 


Territory. Number. Total Jewish 

Artisans. 
LCA srecan kok week tas ee 16,754 18 
Poland, Eastern....... cece eee 1.263 J4 
Poland, Western....... R | 7,671 ll 
South Russia.............Luse. | 8.581 l4 
Southwest Rttssia... cece. e| 21,233 15 
White Russia.............. . 


zi 15.046 18 


The trades followed by them are shown in the 
table below: 


about 45 rubles, because the demand for lace lasts 
only a short season. Thehighest wages, from 8 to 12 
rubles a week, are earned by embroid- 

Wages of erers. Conditions are somewhat bet- 
Artisans. ter in South Russia, where some of 
ihe Jewish artisans earn from 400 to 

1,000 rubles per annum. | Asa rule, throughout the 
Pale the incomes of the Jewish artisans are insut- 
ficient for the proper support of their families. 
Thousands lead a haud-to-mouth existence and are 
compelled to seek the aid of charity. In 1900 in 
Odessa 1,427 Jewish artisans lived in extreme pov- 
erty and amid indescribable insanitary surround- 
ings. These conditions can be improved only by 
the dispersion of the artisans throughout the empire 
or by their more extensive removal to other countries. 
In the Interior of Russia: Statistics concerning the 
Jewish artisans in the governments of the interior 
of Russia, outside the Pale, are derived from reports 
of the artisan gilds to the Ministry of the Interior in 


——— ———————————————— | ——— |—————— |——————— | ———— M———— ———————————— 


dione Dress- Seam- RS 

Territory. makers. | stresses, | Milliners. 
Tibe excedai eee eens 6,860 2,799 523 
Poland, Eastern........e eee eee 3.104 1,851 295 

Poland, Western........... e. 2,594 2,833 D 

South RUSSIA sods kaw cones 4,596 1,605 193 
Southwest Russia ..........6-- 8,285 5,198 1,147 
White Russia......... was 7,180 2,445 618 
OLAS Ud ane E cai Os 33,619 17,331 4,014 


Stocking- | Cigarette- " Other z 
Makers. Makers. Glovers. Trades. Total. 
2,006 630 101 9.219 16,754 
249 9i 178 1.554 1.2653 
268 938 B£ 1.330 17.611 
335 153 28 1,072 8.581 
1,191 481 89 4.239 21,239 
1,091 363 39 3,250 15,046 
5,700 1,700 | 461 | 14,720 16,518 

1893. "The table on page 537, giving data concern- 


The Jewish artisans learn their trades in the old- 
fashioned way, the appreciation of the importance 
of technical training being of recent growth only. 
The trade-schools and evening-schools recently 
opened in Pinsk, Byelostok, Warsaw, etc., are over- 
crowded and altogether inadequate for present 

needs. in general it may be said that 


Trade- the state of Jewish handicrafts in the 
Schools. Pale at present is like that of German 


handicrafts at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. At the same time, in the large 
cities, where there is a growing demand for articles 
of better workmanship, the Jews furnish the best 
tailors, shoemakers, joiners, watchmakers, etc. 
Owing to keen competition, and the unfavor- 
able conditions of credit and of the market, whereby 
money-lenders and middlemen receive a large part 
of the profits, the income of the Jewish toilers is 
very small. The average income of Jewish tailors 


ing the Jewish artisans in the fifteen more important 
governments, is based on these reports. — 

In the enactment of 1804 the necessity was recog- 
nized of granting to Jewish artisans the right of 
residence in governments outside the Pale; but the 
complicated formalities, the lack of familiarity with 
the life of interior Russia, the inadequate means of 

communication, and ignorance of the 


Legal Russian language prevented the bulk 
Position. of the Polish-Lithuanian Jewish arti- 
sans from taking advantage of this 

permission. Individuals possessing enterprise and 


courage, however, found opportunities in the in- 
terior governments, where they not only became 
prosperous, but were the means of establishing the 
reputation of the Jewish artisan. Jewish distillers 
especially were in demand among the Russian estate- 
owners. Accordingly, the laws of 1819 and of 1827 
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granted Jewish distillers the right to live anywhere 
in the interior of Russia, and in Irkutsk, Siberia, 
also. 

By the ukase of 1835, limitations were imposed 
upon the rights of Jewish artisans in the interior. 
Thereupon the military governor of Astrakhan 
requested permission to retain forty-nine Jewish 
artisan on the ground of their usefulness (Sec- 
ond Complete Code, vol x., No. 8481); but his 
request was not granted. On the other hand, a 
request of the viceroy of the Caucasus that Jewish 


24,020 belonging to non-Jews, or 7.5 per cent of the 
latter. The greater number of these were located 
in St. Petersburg. In the government of Pskov, 
as against 667 non-Jewish workshops there were 
308 Jewish ones, or 81.58 per cent of the total. 
In the government of Smolensk the numbers were 
1,125 non-Jewish workshops and 847 Jewish (28.5 
per cent); Orel had 11.52 per cent, and Kursk 10.9 
per cent. 

The distribution of Jewish artisans as compared 
with non-Jews among the various trades is of im- 


artisans might be allowed to remain in that ter- | portance, and is illustrated in the following table: 


M ——— — — —— M —— ————— n ——— MOM LL 


In the Fifteen Governments. In the Government of Vitebsk. 


TIEN BS) oh) 28 |.;.&| d |lzR8|$8 .8) 2S) 28) g L8 
35|^8| 55 "8| 5 [SS Sei sles, 8| 7 | 8 
E Ze z AS 
Building and ceramies.......... se PURA E n 40| 2.1 | 1.495 | 6.3 | 1,585 | 2.6 187, 9.0 "6 | 94 | 263 71.1 
Cabinet-making and wooden ware........... ia Ol] 2354 2657 | 11.3 | 271] L9 163) 7.8 } 152 | 18.8 | Blo 23.7 
Chemnicas oi. tuner opera COE aes Ea ean C ESSE 21| 1.8 124 | 0.5 . 3l | 17.8 7I 9.8 m "S 7 | 100.0 
Clothing, 616. osos o 902 | 46.6 | 6,081 | 25.8 | 6,996 | 13.0 749 | 36.0 70 8.7 | 819 01.4 
FOO: DVEUATALION e edes see» pre EE ERE I dd PME 10| 3.6 | 2,950 | 12.5 | 3,020 | 2.3 206| 9.9 &6 | 10.6 | 202 10.5 
Gloves and leather goods..... OE anas ésssl EDO OT 4,580 | 19.4 4,755 B.T 400 | 19.2 | 286 | 85.4 | 686 58.3 
Metal-work (high Srade)....esssereresesesereso 322 18.2 1.812 TT 2.161 | 16.2 135 6.5 22 9.4 157 85.9 
Metal-work (low grade)......essesseerereerere 4| 156} 8.1 2,479 | 10.5 2,635 5.9 158] 7.6 83 | 10.2 | 240 65.8 
Paper-making, ele. .iieereseo e Feo y hh aea | lv} 6.0 122 3.1 839 | 18.9 GL] 23.9 2 0.2 63 96.8 
Weaving, spinning, rope-making...... ere 2| 2.2 fet [ 8al, 769 | 5.4 16; 0.8 32 4.0 48 66.6 
OLAS vio a ewes x ope esed sacas] 1,989] 100 | 23,580 | 100 | 25,515 .. | 2,082 | 100 | 808 | 100 | 2,890 


ritory was acceded to. It should be added that the 
viceroy pointed out that the Jews, being the only 
tailors, shoemakers, ete., there, were indispensable 
to the garrisons. These utilitarian motives made it 
possible as early as the fourth decade of the nine- 
teenth century for Jewish artisans to settle in Tula, 
Voronezh (Voronej), Saratov, and other Great-Rus- 
sian governments. As stated above, the Russian 
government in 1865 found it expedient for economic 
reasons (law of June 28, 1865) to permit Jewish ar- 
tisans freely to settle in the interior of Russia and to 
remain there as long as they continued to follow their 
vocations. 

This enactment, however, did not allow the Jew- 
ish artisans to register in the local communities, and it 
permitted them to remain there only with temporary 
passports. This dependence on their native com- 
munities, and the extortion practised in this con- 
nection by the local administrations made it impos- 
sible for the Jewish artisans of the Pale to emigrate 
in large numbers to the governments of the interior. 
Nevertheless from that time until 1881 permission 
was granted to 682 Jewish artisans to open work- 
shops, as follows: in the government of St. Peters- 
burg, 187; Smolensk, 142; Pskov, 108; Orel, 66; 
Kursk, 82; Voronezh, 6; Saratov, 25; Moscow, 24; 
ete, The riots of 188i and the May Laws of 1882 
compelled many of these to abandon their new 
homes. Large numbers emigrated to Western Rus- 
sia and to America. From 1881 to 1887, workshops 
were established by 479 Jewish families in the fifteen 
governments. From 1887 to 1893 no less than 779 
such workshops were established by Jews in the 
governments of the interior. According to the re- 
ports of 1893, there were in the fifteen governments 
of the interior 1,948 Jewish workshops, as against 


This account does not include trades outside of 
those above classified. It will be seen that the Jews 
are most numerous in tailoring, clothing, etc. (902); 
but among the Christian artisaus also tailoring pre- 
dominates (6,084). While the non-Jewish tailors 
form only 25.6 per cent of the total of non-Jews, the 
Jewish tailors form 46.6 of the total number of Jews. 
Another occupation in which Jews are prominent is 
high-grade metal-work, but in metal-work of the 
lower grade they are not numerous. Paper-making, 
bookbinding, and paper-box making also employ 
many Jews of the interior. 

Desides artisans there are in the fifteen govern- 
ments of the Pale and in the ten governments of 
Poland about 105,000 Jewish day-laborers, or about 
2 per cent of the whole Jewish population of that re- 
gion. Ivan S. Brrocm, in his pamphlet on the moral 
conditions of the population in the Jewish Pule of 
Russia (see Jew. EwNcxc. iii. 251a), gives the per- 
centage of Jewish day-laborers to the whole Jewish 
population as 0.9. "This may be explained by the 
fact that Blioch had in view not only the common 
day-laborers but also those who work in factories or 
are occupied in peddling and as middlemen. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Sbornik Materialov ob Lkonomicheskom 


Polozenii XY evreyev v Rossii (published by the Jewish Colo- 
nization Association), St. Petersburg, 1904. 


H. R. V. R, 
Charities: Statistics of the Passover charities 


in 1,200 Russian towns show that 182,855 families 
applied for relief in 1898. They were distributed 
as follows, the figures in parentheses, following 
provinces, representing the percentage of pauper 
families to the total of Jewish families: Kalisz. 
Warsaw, Syedlitz, Plock, Lomza, Suwalki (14); 
Taurida (16); Vitebsk, Moghilef, Minsk, Volhynia, 
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Chernigov (17); Podotia, Kiev, Poltava, Yekateri- 
noslav, Kherson, Bessarabia (20); Lublin, Radom, 
Kielce, Piotrkow, Kovno, Wilna, Grodno (22). 
This gives an average of 18.8, which is 7 per cent 
of the total urban population of Russia. 

The folowing table is given for purposes of com- 
parison: 


Percentage of 


: Year of Jewish Poor 
Country. Investigation. to Total 
Population. 
Austria-Hungary,......... 1892 1.0 
Tile» a su eol ERES 1893 4,7 
FON Cera ee asia te ear enl ' 1892 5.4 
Sweden ........ccccccecces 1595 9.0 
NOWAY I e icy o OR E aos 1892 4.1 
Germany ceo uestes esu 1885 9.4 
Great Britain.........eeee 1896 2.9 
United States....... Made 1890 0.14 


. In Germany the proportion of poor in cities with 
a population of from 10,000 to 20,000 was 4.98, from 
20,000 to 50,000 was 5.52, from 50,600 to 100,000 was 
6.831, over 100,000 was 6.9; in Hamburg it was 9.66; 
and in Paris (1888), 7.5. 

In 1898 the Fuel Charities reported 59,468 families 
applying for relief—8 per cent of the total number 
of Jewish families in the territory covered by the 
report: Northwest, 14,208 families; Southwest, 20,- 


920; New Russia, 15,811; other districts, 9,034. 
e 4 
bris ie 
a Sp os Sc 
eS, mse 
i SIE i SER 
SZ" Secs 
EI LI 
PEE | Srm 
RS RE 
ar) | = 
NL e cea a 9i. KOVDO... «eee eene 25.8 
DVINSK sis even 30.9 Yekaterinoslav ...... 25.4 
Jitomir......... sss 95.9. SIHOISOD. 4 oo: xpexon | 22.8 ia 
Nikolajef. eesse | 28.7 Berdychev........... |019.7 
Poltava acc geben ce es 27.8 Minsk ........... eee. t 17.2 
Krementchug...... 26.7 VMK ISHINGL «oon | 14.9 
Yelizavetgrad...... 26.7 | | 


In the territory covered by the report of the Fuel 
Charities, then, from 25 to 87.7 per cent of the pop- 

ulation are paupers. 
The number of destitute Jewish families increased, 
according to statistics, from 85,188 in 1894 to 105,- 
922 in 1898; even this is far below the 


Increase actual number, as many towns gave 
of only partial reports. Many thousands 


Pauperism. of “reticents” shrink from open char- 
ity, and inmates of asylums are not in- 


cluded. The increase during these four years was 
distributed as follows: 

3n dd Per + eos Per 
Division. Cent. Division. Cent 
BOUL rir d nes awe 39.9 NOrthwest, «iio ent e * 20.9 
Southwest. ...- sess 82.5 Polit esas er x a an mio 

E per ATUS Per 

Province. Cent. Province. Cent. 
Svedlitz........ EAEE 46.5 Podola.:u vele vi iiS 38.3 
CHETNIGOV. sssr 46.1 Moghilef...... 0.00022. 88.1 
Piotrkow ..... —— de Kielce... La dA S 99.1 
Bessarahia....... leere 42.0 OV NO sss ssp ieee Sees 33.3 
Yekaterinoslav.......... 41.9 VENSK ceoccerbr tet 31.6 
Kherson..........eesse « 99.0 MENT Cis ee cr bz Pug 
Volbynia.... ceca eee eee 99.1 Suwalki ° ccokig vive dacnad 27.9 
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Province. Per Province Per 
Cent Cent 
PON AV os ooo eases 26.0 Rado d vestis c. 17.5 
ROG 44 77; ee ree ae MISES creo eis doe 17.3 
AY HU cere TIT 25.0 LUVUN osc Sad eyes es 15.5 
GfOdDO..cve i rx HOS PIOGEQ s 114 5t x ERE os 
Rl10y.. 5 ne saevi i Warnie SEP ubP ia 
IalisZ..-——— b ias anoei . 18.8 


General business depression, tue development of 
railroads and banking, and the expulsion of the Jews 
from villages and from the 50-verst frontier-belt ac- 
count for this increase. 
Loan-funds on which no interest is charged are 
organized to help artisans and small traders to carry 
on their business independently of the 
Loan As- usurer. These funds are usually de- 
sociations. rived from contributions or bequests, 
as well as from membership dues ran- 


ging from 25 copecks to 8 rubles annually. The. 
number of loan associations is as follows: 

Division. Division. 
Northwest......... TE SOU dae ee d xa bk 7 
Southwest......-.-.--6. 50 PONG ssc see e 920 


In the separate provinces of Northwest Russia there 
are: 


Province. Province. 
KOVNO aber tina RE n MAGS ie soe aes poate pubes 27 
Grodno S us aT ES DES 44 NILEDSK ou i es seek vaca es 13 
MIB eS uA VE REDE 96 


In the other sections of Western Russia there are: 


Province. Province. 
SML SEEURETTISE TOT 16 LUDI 65049244 bv ER ys 2 
CHEPNICOV ees oe can peus IE: WNUISRW.Cres hr ein ed 
WANSZ ine our ERE. 13 PIOS S sss s p aes CUM Ad y 4 
SVCUIILZ.4 eee ss 1 Kher Onas earns eaten ee ie 4 
WICICC? cer keene oben 2 


NUMBER OF LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, WITH THEIR 


ANNUAL INCOMES. 


i 


n | | = & 

= = 4 [^E Z ct qi 

Hs i= AM i ur Pon i> 

S | g2 | 32 | 52 

S =z ei = 

rA : v 
——————————————— | —— ———— i Lp ———À—— 
Nort W eStcctawdaa coa ie m | (0 | 2 9 
SouthWest. ssa vee es ees aes 5 = i 3 ^ 
BOND oc yeas esee idus 2 | 3 3 
PRIANGiscs be vs Sed vex Ek 13 | A i 10 n 


The loans generally range from 5 to 15 rubles. 
Such small amounts are usually secured by pledges, 
which are sometimes returned even in case of non- 
payment. In some associations the amounts Joaned 
are higher. In 1898 the transactions of the associa- 
tion in Poniewicz, whose capital was 3,402 rubies, 
amounted to 8,581 rubles. Loans of 100 rubles or 
more are secured by a note and two indorsements. 
The Volkovisk association loans as much as 50 rubles 
ata time. 

Most of these associations are unincorporated and 
are managed by one or several trustees. The Grodno 
association is Incorporated, with a capital stock of 
7,000 rubles (in 1900). From 1898 to 1900 its loans 
ranged from 3.86 to 4.47 rubles. The security ac- 
cepted is personalty. Even in this model association 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of the amount loaned 
remains unpaid. The Warsaw loan-bank advances 
small amounts without interest, taking pledges as 
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security. In 1901 the number of persons thus ac- 
commodated reached 6,671; the loans aggregated 
76,062 rubles; 155 unredeemed pledges were sold. 

A number of charity boards appropriate a part of 
their funds for benevolent loans, managed by an 
auxiliary board, as in the case of the Society Linat 
ha-Zedek of Byelostok. In 1901 the society appro- 
priated 1,800 rubles for this purpose. It advances 
small loans to artisans and traders for terms not ex- 
ceeding six months, and charges 0.5 per cent per 
month to defray expenses. Only easily stored mov- 
ables are accepted as security. 

In about 86 cities 50 loan and savings associations 
of the Schulze-Delitsch and Reifersen type have 
been organized. Shares are from 10 to 25 rubles 
each. The membership, from 1,000 to 3,000, largely 
consists of small Jewish tradersand artisans. Loans 
must not exceed eight times the amount of a mem- 
ber’s share. "The interest charged on loans is from 
9 per cent to 12 per cent. The largest associations 
are in Wilna (280,000 rubles capital stock), Warsaw 
(200,000 rubles capital stock), Kishinef (70,000 rubles 
capital stock), and Grodno (88,000 rubles capital 
stock). 

There are 126 homes and houses of shelter for 
transient poor in the larger cities; 6 percent of them 
are in Southwest Russia. They are maintained 
chiefly by appropriations from the meat-tax, seldom 
by private contributions. The largest of these are 
in Wilna, Minsk, Berdychev, Krementchug, Odessa, 
Yelizavetgrad, and Warsaw. The home in Kremen- 
tchug has 455 inmates and shelters from 3,000 to 4,000 
transients annually. "There are besides 100 shelter- 
ing-homes, called * hekdeshim,? in the small towns 
of the 25 provinces of Western Russia, especially in 
the provinces of Grodno, Wilna, Suwalki, Lomza, 
and Plock (in which there are 96 of these homes). 
The transient poor are crowded into small, unfur- 
nished, and very unsanitary rooms, where they stay 
as long as they desire, The Hrxprsm shelters are 
supported by membership dues and small contribu- 
tions. 

In the small towns within the Pale the destitute 
poor are fed chiefly by private households; the 
regular institutions for this form of relief are shown 
in the following table: 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS. 


9 L] £ z -— > 
E, Zz un 8 
v= m z5 R 
"E e - m 
EEOMOER.g ae E 
Za AD co zi 
= oN = 
= (anen e 
Northwest Russia........... | 8 10 5 23 
Southwest Russia........... er) 1 4 l4 
South Russia................ i T 1 1 9 
T'ORU uv suoi xia AVE NE | 1 2 1 4 


Four of these institutions supply Jewish soldiers 
with kasher food, and most of them are supported 
by members’ dues. The largest of these is the cheap 
eating-house of Odessa, in which 400 dinners are 
supplied daily at the rate of three cents per dinner. 
About 80 per cent of these are free, being mostly 
given to poor students. 


There are 72 societies for supplying poor students 
with clothing, 37 in Northwest Russia, 5 in South- 
west Russia, 8 in South Russia, and 22 in Poland. 
In the following provinces there are 37 such soci- 
eties: 


Average 
Province. Societies. Expense: 

Rubles. 
NIE o eru rino p 3 os ase eae ee 5 67 
KOVIOAX v ie wRRIELVEC DU ENS eb eee RES 6 408 
Groans tof. 4 VERE er dr bebo nd 6 319 
Vitebsk yc oon Gen eoe es Siw aa ee oes : 4 217 
Mih keneen EI E ERO VER IEEE "t 137 
Mosillgf a ovx ers reb. SURE VE E 6 126 


The number of medical committees and hospitals 
within the Pale is large, and is distributed as fol- 
lows: 


"n Medical are 
Division. Committees, ospitals- 
Northwest ........ "TUNIS oes. 19 29 
SO EWS? oh sentada ador EN CREER SE Tap 111i 48 
Bottle er vrd eb a X eoe Wed et ok 32 16 
PONG 52h eaa v ta COO CC ROC l5 19 
POTS cvx sv s CP TODRO EPOD 665 112 


The medical committees are confined to small towns. 
They arrange with the local physician for treat- 
ing the poor; often they send patients to health re- 
sorts or to cities where they can secure better treat- 
ment, meeting a part or the whole of the cost of 
treatment. Members take turns in nursing the sick. 
The annual income of 124 of the committees is over 
500 rubles each; of 48, over 1,000 rubles; of a few, 
over 5,000 rubles—all derived from members’ dues. 
The hospitals and free dispensaries are chiefly in the 
larger cities. The income of most of them does not 
exceed 10,000 rubles. The exceptions are the Jew- 
ish hospitals of Warsaw (116,000 rubles) and of Kiev 
(60,000 rubles). The Vilkomir (Kovno government) 
hospital owns a drug-store, the public bath, the 
meat-market, and the slaughter-house, the income 
from which helps to maintain the hospital. Most of 
the other hospitals are supported by appropriations 
from the meat-tax in addition to members’ and other 
dues; they accommodate generally from 15 to 20 
resident patients, preferably Jews living in the 
town, and treat large numbers of visiting patients. 
Non-Jews and non-residents are admitted when there 
is room. 

To help poor brides there are 51 societies in small 
towns in Western Russia. "Their incomes, from 50 
to 400 rubles annually in most cases, are derived from 
collections made every Friday. Five rubles is the 
maximum sum given to one bride. There are 486 
charitable societies of a general type within the 
Pale. The following table shows the amounts, in 
rubles, annually expended by these societies, together 
with their distribution: 


500 to (1,000to| Over 


Divisions. 500. 1,000. 5,000. 5,000. Total. 
Northwest........... 9) 19 20 5 127 
Southiwest...... ess 4T 6 13 3 6S 
SOU i544 62 sia teas 1C 4 8 2 24 
Plänen Ars 13 3 6 1 RA 


Of these, 75 receive appropriations from the meat- 
tax; the rest are supported by members’ dues. Be- 
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sides these, 89 “societies for helping the poor” were 
called into existence by a special ministerial circular. 
These societies are distributed as follows: North- 
west, 37; Southwest, 4; South, 39; Poland, 6; out- 
side the Pale, 3. They give pecuniary assistance 
chiefly, but frequently they do the work of the 
special charities, affording medical help, paying 
funeral expenses, distributing books, maintaining 
free dining-rooms, and nursing the sick. 

The charters granted to some societies permit 
the investing of money in loans, the opening of co- 
operative stores, and the industrial education of 
orphans and poor children. The two wealthiest 
societies are those in Lodz (annual income 35,925 
rubles) and Yekaterinoslav (50,852 rubles). The 
societies are well organized, and they are modifying 
profoundly the economic condition of the Jewish 
poor. The society of Khotin (Bessarabia) is typical 
in this respect. Since 1898 it has absorbed all the 
local charities, the poor-house, the cheap dining- 
room, and medical relief. It has undertaken -the 


NUMBER OF JEWISIE FAMILIES WHICH APPLIED FOR 
CHARITY AT Passover From 1894 vo 1898. 


1898. 


Governments. 1894, 1895. 1896. 1897. 
Northwestern Terri- |. 
tor 
WWM S va E 6,439 6,730 6.500 7 646 8,082 
Kovno.............. 5,559 5,831 6,163 6,619 1414 
Grodno ..... vecseeee] 5,699] 5,793 | 6,006] 6,261] 6,87 
Vitebsk .... ec cae cues 9,058 3,676 3,690 4,211 4,814 
Minsk iss ve bk Ra 5,928 5,977 6,308 6,507 6,916 
Mognhilef...... aad 2,125 2,908 3,220 3,437 3,763 
Totals ..ceseceeees| 29,999] 30,915 | 31,893} 34,681} 37,897 
Southwestern Terri- 
tory. 
Chernigov .......... 1,591 1.657 1,719 2,003 2,924 
POIs iu us adus 2,770 2,857 9,015 9,258 9,490 
KiC orent 6,724 6,976 7,245 7,926 8,081 
Volhynia............ 5,461 5,951 6,575 | 7,320 7,614. 
Podolia ............. 7,127 7,646 8.284 9,161 9,548 
Totals «e dorus 23,673 | 25,087 | 26,958 | 29,208| 31,357 
Southern Territory, 
Yekaterinoslav, .... 515 566 622 612 3l 
Kherson............ 2,813 9,025 3,306 3,835 4,012 
TANT ies e ees ox vs 94 840 $73 907 1,008 
Bessarabia.......... 4,076 4,423 4,705 5,084 5,188 
Totals vci ais 8,218 8,851 9,506 | 10,488 | 11,539 
Totals within Pale 
of Settlement...| 61,920| 64,856 | 63,857 | 74,387 | 80,793 
Poland. 
Warsd Wigs ae e xe 6,715 6,779 7,120 7,199 1,166 
WOHS%.s nye ns ak oue ex 1,394 1,475 1,541 1,639 1,656 
Piotrkow........... v LIS 2,099 2,192 2,190 3,012 
Kee. veis bees 1,690 1,734 1,965 2,093 2,293 
Radom.............. 2,136 2,063 2,112 2,268 2.513 
OV veo coe 4,990 4,440 4,563 4,787 5,177 
SyedlitZ.....v uen 1,635 1.731 1,811 1,986 2,401 
LOmzdü.oizaesg etx 1,059 1,722 1,819 1,875 2,086 
Plock (Plotzk)...... 816 850 891 915 961 
Suwalki. cee eee cee ees 673 104 195 101 $61 
Totals ....... ees] 39,201 | 23,008 | 21,769 | 25,719 | 28,129 
Totals in Western 
Russia, inclu- 
ding Pale of Set- 
tlement......... 85,181 | 88,459 | 93,126 | 100,106 | 108,922 


care of orphans and poor children and organized 
model heders. It supplies the poor with unleav- 
ened bread at Passover and makes an arrangement 


with the bakers in accordance with which the latter 
deliver mazzot at a reduced price to those who are 
deserving. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sbornik Materialov ob Ekonomicheskom 
Polozhenii Yevreyev v Rossii, vol. ii., St. Petersburg, 1904. 


II. R. V. R. 


———HEducation: A systematic and organized at- 
tempt was made by the Russian government in 1840 
to raise the intellectual and moral condition of its 
Jewish subjects by the establishment of modern 
Jewish schools. In accordance with this idea com- 
mittees were called for from the six chief cities 
within the Pale of Settlement, whose task it was to 
formulate plans for the secular education of the 
Jewsof Russia. These committees gave an impetus 
to the movement for culture among the Jews them- 
selves, and aroused the interest of the ministry of 
publie instruction, at the head of which was Count 
Uvarov. However, even before Uvarov's day, there 
had been various attempts at encouraging general 
education among the Russian Jews. Thecelebrated 
“Enactments” of 1804 paid some atteution to the 
matter and provided for the admission of Jewish 
students to the general educational institutions of 
the empire. These provisions are marked by a hu- 
manitarian and tolerant spirit, and state that no 
attempts should be made to lead away from their 
religion Jewish children obtaining their education 
in the schools, and that those Jews who obtained the 
customary university education in medicine, sur- 
gery, physics, mathematics, or other branches of 
learning should be granted the proper degrees on 
equal terms with other subjects of 
Russia. By the law of 1811 Jewish 
students who had completed their uni- 
versity studies were exempted from the head-tax. 
But notwithstanding these provisions the few Jew- 
ish students who attempted to avail themselves of 
the privileges were discriminated against. Thus 
Simon Levin Wolf, who in 1816 completed the full 
course at the University of Dorpat, petitioned for 
permission to take his examinations for the degree 
of doctor of jurisprudence, but was informed by the 
faculty that as a Jew he could not be given such 
permission. When the case was referred to the 
ministers this decision was confirmed. Again, in 
1886 a Jewish doctor, Joseph Bertensohn, applied 
to the ministry of the interior for appointment to a 
government position. The minister of the interior 
presented the matter to the committee of ministers, 
and the sanction of the czar was obtained for an 
appointment, but *in the Western provinces only." 

Such were the difficulties encountered by Jewish 
youth in that day. In addition, the Jews of the old 
school regarded with decided hostility all attempts 
on the part of their sons to obtain a secular education, 
while the latter had to contend with deep-seated 
prejudices among the wealthier classes of Christian 
society. Among the Jews themselves narrowness 
and intolerance were most intense, before the forties 
of the nineteenth century, in the Northwestern prov- 
inces, while a more liberal spirit prevailed in the 
Southwestern provinces. 

Odessa was especially distinguished for its liber- 
ality, and to its community belongs the credit of 
having established the first modern Jewish school in 


Degrees. 


Russia 
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Russia. This school was founded in 1826 through 
the initiative of Jacob Nathansohn, Leon Landau, 
IL Herzenstein, and Joseph Schwefelberg, and was 
supported by the Jewish community. It originally 
contained four classes, in which, besides specitic- 
ally Jewish subjects, mathematics, calligraphy, Rus- 
sian, and German were taught. The school was 
under the management of a director and school board 
whose appointment had to be sanctioned by the 
governor-general of New Russia. The first school 
board consisted of Dr. Rosenblum, 
David Friedman, Behr Bernstein, and 
Solomon Gurovich, and the first di- 
rector was a German Jew, Sittenfeldt. With one 
exception the instructors were all Jews, either Aus- 
trian or German, and the text-books used were al] 
German; even Karamzin's history of Russia was 
used in the German translation of Jaffe. The ex- 
penses of the school were provided for by an initial 
appropriation of 9,000 rubles and an annual appro- 
priation of 7,600 rubles for maintenance. 

The number of pupils at the beginning was 208, 
and in the following year the number increased to 
such an extent that the first appropriations were 
found inadequate; additional funds were provided 
by a special tax on kasher meat, imposed by order 
of Count Pahlen, the governor-general. Odessa was 
thus the first city in which the meat-tax was col- 
lected, its introduction elsewhere not taking place 
until 1844. Even in Odessa, which possessed at 
that time probably the most enlightened Jewish com- 
munity im Russia, the establishment of the school 
created much bitter feeling in Orthodox circles, 
where it was feared that it would prove a menace to 
Orthodox Judaism. The Jews of Odessa even peti- 
tioned Count Pahlen against the project, claiming 
that there was no necessity for such an institution, 
that the local Hebrew schools were sufficient for 
Jewish subjects, and that German and Russian 
could be acquired in the lyceum. The reply of 
Count Pahlen, who had grown impatient with the 
refractory members of the community, caused the 
latter to relinquish their opposition. On the death of 
the first director, Sittenfeldt, in 1828, Basilius Stern 
was appointed, and retained the position for many 
years. 

Following the example of Odessa the Jewish com- 
munity of Kishinef established a school, which it 
placed under the direction of Dr. Goldenthal. In 
1838 a similar school was founded in Riga under 
the direction of Dr. Lilienthal. The curriculum of 
the Riga school as outlined by its founders included, 
among other subjects, reading, penmanship, gram- 
mar, and history (Russian). The principal, accord- 
ing to the program, was to be an alien of Jewish 
faith, “educated in the spirit of true learning.” Ac- 
cording to an official report of July 18, 1840, the 
school prospered. 

With the exception of these schools, whose estab- 
lishment was largely due to foreign influence, the 
Jews of Russia were almost strangers to European 
education. The old organization of the kahal, the 
respect for tradition and ancient custom, as well as 
poverty, ignorance, and prejudice, made it very dif- 
ficult to establish an effective educational system. 
Before the forties the Jewish population of the 


Schools. 


Northwestern provinces insisted on strict interpre- 
tation of the "Talmud and close adherence to the 
dogmas of religion, while the Jews in the South- 
western provinces, from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, had leaned toward a liberal inter- 
pretation of the religious laws., Between these was 
a numerically small party advocating European edu- 
cation, which found it necessary to hide its inclina- 
tions and was compelled to peruse non-Jewish 
books in cellars or attics to escape detection. 

Secret societies were formed among young men 
for the promotion of the work of enlightenment. 
At the head of one of these organizations was an 
alien named Dr. Rothenberg, who labored with great 
enthusiasm for the cause. Russian society, unac- 
quainted with the aspirations of these Jewish young 
men, took little interest in them; this explains why 
the best Jews of that time were educated in the 
German spirit and studied German literature, while 
things Russian were unfamiliar to them. 

According to Lilienthal, the idea of improving 
the condition of the Russian Jews by educating 
them in a modern spirit originated with the czar 
himself, and an earnest attempt to carry out this 
idea was made by Count Uvarov, then minister of 
publie instruction. He worked out the first plan 

for the establishment of special Jew- 


Count ish schools and presented it to Em- 
Uvarov's peror Nicholas I. (June 22, 1842). His 
Report. report, remarkable for its breadth of 


view, states that “radical reforms are 
imperative for the education of the growing gener- 
ation of Russian Jews.” He shows thatthe repress- 
ive measures against the Jews in many European 
countries had failed to achieve any beneficial results, 
and then points out the excellent effects cf the hu- 
manitarian measures adopted since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. His suggestions were ap- 
proved by Nicholas, who wrote on the margin of 
the report, “These deductions are correct." The 
ezar requested his ministers to acquaint themselves 
with the condition of the Jews in order to make 
possible the enactment of proper laws. To facili- 
tate the work committees were appointed in prov- 
inces where Jews were permitted to live, These 
committees were to render reports, and it was on 
the basis of these reports that Uvarov worked out 
his project. He commissioned Dr. Lilienthal to visit 
the various centers of Jewish settlement in the Pale, 
determine the attitude of the Jews toward the pro- 
posed measures, and allay existing suspicion as to 
the intentions of the government. From the cir- 
cular letter issued by Count Uvarov for this pur- 
pose it is evident that the Jewish masses regarded 
with animosity the establishment of the Jewish 
schools in Odessa, Kishinef, and Riga, and believed 
that the promoters of these schools intended to lead 
the Jewish youth away from Judaism. Suspicions 
of thisnature were not without some show of reason; 
indeed, they were partly justified by the meas- 
ures taken during the latter part of Alexander I.’s 
reign and by the attitude of Nicholas I. toward the 
CANTONISTS. 
Count Uvarov's plan for the establishment of 
Jewish schools was substantially as follows: The 
schools were to be divided into two classes—higher 
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and lower. The higher were to be established in the 
cities and were to contain the equivalent of the first 
four or five grades of aclassical gymnasium. These 
schools could, if necessary, be modified to serve as 
preparatory schools for middle or higher institutions 
oflearning. The lower schools were to be established 
in district towns and were ultimately to replace the 
Jewish private schools. For the carrying out of the 
plans of the government Uvarov proposed a com- 
mittee of rabbis and scholars, whose appointment 
wasto beapproved by the governors of their respect- 
ive provinces and who were to be known as the 
* Commission for the Education of the Jews of Rus- 
sia." This plan was approved by the czar, who 
added in his own handwriting, *Iapprove of it on 
condition that the commission shall consist of no 
more than four rabbis, one from each of the provinces 
in which Jews are permitted to reside.” : 

Lilienthal occupied himself working out the de- 
tails of organization, corresponding with foreign 
Jews in order to determine how many teachers could 
be secured for the projected schools, 
and visiting in person some of the 
larger cities. On going to Wilna he 
soon became convinced that'he would meet very 
serious opposition there. 
pressed him as “ familiar with Talmudic and rabbin- 
ical lore, but very ignorant of other learning and 
without much knowledge of the modern branches of 
science; full of prejudice and narrow-mindedness, 
and steeped in wild, absurd Hasidism which passes 
all understanding." But after much effort Lilien- 
thal succeeded in convincing the leaders of the com- 
munity that the school would not be a menace to 
their religion, whereupon an annual sum of 5,100 
rubles was promised by them toward the support of 
the institution. Lilienthal was then invited to Minsk 
by the rabbis and the kahal, but met there a very 
determined opposition. The objectors claimed that 
without equal rights education for the Jew would 
be a misfortune—words that are proved to have 
been almost prophetic. 

Returning to Wilna, Lilienthal found that the op- 
position there had gained strength during his ab- 
sence. The community withdrew its promise and 
exerted itself to discredit Lilienthal's efforts. The 
minority in favor of modern education made mat- 
ters worse by its belligerent attitude. Lilienthal 
left Wilna greatly disheartened and rendered his re- 
port to Count Uvarov. Notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging results of the first tour, Lilienthal was 
again sent out, encouraged at the beginning of the 
second journey by the friendly attitude of the Jews 
of Berdychev. This time his efforts proved more 
successful. He met few difficulties in the Baltic 
Provinces, where the Jews were to some extent ac- 
quainted with modern schools. Lilienthal sent a 
circular letter to the communities of the Western 
provinces, wherein he clearly showed their truc in- 
terests and the danger of narrow opposition; this 
undoubtedly produced a deep impression. He was 
awaited impatiently in Berdychev, and his message 
was received there with great-enthusiasm. Similar 
receptions were accorded him in South Russia. 
New Russia was prepared for modern schools. 
There Lilienthal was received joyously, and was 


Wilna. 


The Jews of that city im- 


pleasantly surprised at the advance already made 
by the Jews of Odessa in matters educational. He 
was warmly received also in Kherson and Kishinef. 
On hisreturn to St. Petersburg, Lilienthal took part 
in the sessions of the rabbinical commission as the 
representative of the government. The commission 
consisted of Voronchenko (chairman), Dukst-Duk- 
shinski (recording secretary), Lilienthal (government 
representative), Kusnetzov (secretary), and Rabbi 
ISAAC BEN HAYYIM oF Vorozuiw, Mendel Shneer- 
sohn, rabbi of Luybavich, Bezaleel Stern, director 
of the Odessa school, and Israel Halperin, a banker 
of Berdychev. 

The schools established according to Uvarov’s 
plans did not meet with the expected success. On 
the one hand there was a scarcity of competent in- 
structors. It was  Lilienthal's expectation that 
foreign Jews would be appointed as instructors, and 
he had practically engaged about 200 of them for 
the proposed work. The authorities decided, how- - 
ever, to employ only natives, believing that enough 
Jewish instructors could be found in Russia itself. 
There was no difficulty in securing Christian princi- 
pals for the schools; and for the classes in general 
subjects (Russian, geography, arithmetic, etc.) in- 
structors from the non-Jewish schools were ap- 
pointed. It was not easy, however, to find suitable 
teachers of Jewish subjects and of German, and ap- 
pointments were made from among persons not fully 
competent for their task. Considerable difficulty 

was encountered in the teaching of 
Difficulties German. Professor Mukhlinski, who 


of the visited, at the instance of the ministry 
Uvarov of public instruction, the Jewish 
Schools. schools of Western Russia, wrote in 


1851 that “the Jews of the Western 
provinces complain of the slight progress of their 
children in the German language, and for this reason 
it would be advisable to have in the schools spe- : 
cially qualified teachers of this language, as the in- 
fluence of the German language in the education of 
the Jews may prove to be of great importance.” 
The “learned Jew” M. BERLIN, assigned to the gov- 
ernor-general of the provinces of Smolensk, Vi- 
tebsk, and Moghilef, made a tour of inspection in 
1854 among some of the Jewish schools, the result 
of which was a written warning to a number of the 
teachers and principals that their duties were being 
very unsatisfactorily discharged. 

The situation of the instructors in the Jewish 
schools was not an enviable one. The salaries paid 
were for that time rather high—250 rubles a year 
to the principals and 225 rubles to the instructors. 
Nevertheless, since the money for the purpose was 
derived from the candle-tax, the authorities often de- 
layed payment for months, thus leaving the teach- 
ers almost destitute. 

Beside these difficulties there was the animosity of 
the Jewish population, which regarded the instruct- 
ors as traitors to their religion, and, fearing them 
as representatives of the government, was always 
ready to express its enmity toward them. For 
instance, the instructors and their children were not 
subject to military service; yet the Jewish com- 
munities vented their spite by presenting to the 
authorities the names of the relatives of the in- 
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structors. When these relatives were missing the 
instructors, according to law, were held responsible 
for concealing their whereabouts and were thus 
subjected to much annoyance. 

As to pupils in the Jewish schools, it appears 
that few were sent voluntarily by their parents or 
guardians. The organization of a school usually 
began with the arrival of the Christian principal, 
whose duty it was to enroll students. For this 
purpose he applied to the Jewish community, sta- 
ting that it was absolutely necessary to create a stu- 
dent body. The community, being in fear of the 
administrative authorities, acted in precisely the 
same spirit that it displayed in the matter of military 
service. Orphans, artisans’ children, and beggars 
were forced by the influential members of the com- 
munity into constituting the school contingent; 
the school was recruited, in fact, from the very 
dregs of the Jewish population; at times parents 
were paid for sending their children to the school. 
The community took care to secure only the mini- 
mum number of pupils necessary to give the school 
the semblance of an educational institution. Thus 
in one city, where there was, according to official 
statistics, a Jewish population of 10,000, there were, 
in 1852, only 27 pupils in the Jewish school; in 
Vitebsk, in 1849, there were only 18; in Jan., 1851, 
ouly 19; and 50 in the November following. 

But even these figures do not betray the exact 
condition of affairs. A principal would have been 
embarrassed, for instance, had he been compelled 
to report that his school, with three teachers, had 
often less than ten students. For this reason lie 
would report as being in attendance even those who 
had left during the year. For example, in one 
school twenty-three pupils were reported on the rolls, 
though as a matter of fact fifteen of them had left 
during the term. In another school most of the stu- 

dents who had entered during the pre- 

Expedients ceding year appeared in the report of 
of the the current year, though most of them 
Principals. were marked in the class register as 
having left “on account of poverty.” 

The irregular attendance led to many attempts at 
improvement. Thus Professor Mukhlinski sug- 


gested that “there should be at every Jewish school 
a Jewish attendant who could be sent after pupils 


that failed to report”; and in 1855 the principals of 
the Jewish schools in the government of Minsk were 
ordered to see that the Jewish teachers visited the 
dwellings of the pupils and reported the causes that 
led to their absence. The school authorities usually 
ascribed all absences cither to poverty or sickness; 
indeed, there is no doubt that poverty was responsi- 
ble in part, since, as already stated, most of the 
pupils came from the poorest homes. 

The program of instruction in the schools pro- 
vided for sixteen lessons of one and a half hours each 
in the week. Of these lessons seven were devoted 
to religious instruction, two to Hebrew, four to 
Russian and penmanship, two to arithmetic, and one 
to German, Before and after the lessons prayers 
were said in Russian and Hebrew. The schools 
were ordered by the higher authorities to omit cer- 
tain passages from the Hebrew books. For instance, 
in 1854, when the school authorities of the government 


of Minsk replaced the Shulhan ‘Aruk with the Hayye 
Adam, they pointed ont the passages to be omitted 
from the latter. In 1853 the same authorities ordered 
that the teaching of the Mishnah should be discon- 
tinued. These changes and omissions were un- 
doubtedly due to the suspicion entertained by the 
government that the Hebrew books contained state- 
ments, expressed or implied, directed against the 
civil government or against Christianity. Notwith- 
standing the fact that in some places the population 
consisted almost exclusively of Hasidim, the ministry 
of public instruction made obligatory upon the 
schools the use of the Ashkenazic prayer-book with 
its German translation. Of the text-books em- 
ployed, several were prepared by Leon Mandel- 
stamm, including Hebrew, German, and Russian 
grammars. 

The evident failure of the Jewish government 
schools convinced the government after some years 
that a reorganization of these schools was desirable. 
At the suggestion of several of the governors of the 
South-Russian provinces the ministry of public in- 
struction took the problem under consideration. 


The question was raised whether these schools should. 


be abolished as useless. After a thorough investi- 
gation covering a period of eight months the special 
agent submitted his report to the governor-general 
of New Russia and thesuperintendent of instruction 
in the Odessa district. Thereport declared that these 
schools, while requiring reorganization, should not 
be abolished entirely, and that the main defects in the 
existing organization were due to an inadequate 
knowledge of the Russian language on the part of 
the children admitted and to the unsympathetic and 
severe methods of the Christian principals, who 
usually possessed but little pedagogic training. Bce- 
sides, the pupils who came from the hadarim were 

not accustomed to school discipline, 


Failure and capable teachers would not re- 
. Rec- main long in positions affording a sal- 
ognized. ary of only 225 rubles per annum. As 


a result, the number of hadarim had 
increased rather than decreased since the establish- 
ment of the schools; the more so since the principals 
of the Jewish schools, to whoin was given the super- 
vision of the melammedim, often furnished the latter 


with certificates on personal and illegal grounds. An 
instance of the increase of the hadarim is afforded in 
the case of Kishinef, where there were 100 in 1864. 
The following recommendations were made in the 
report of the special agent to the governor-general: 
(1) The schools should be reorganized so as to make 
those of the first class preparatory for entrance to 
the classical gymnasium; those of the second class 
should be provided witha more practical curriculum, 
so that pupils might be to some extent better pre- 


pared for life if obliged to discontinue their studies 


before graduation. (2) Elementary classes for the 


younger children should be instituted, thus doing - 


away with the necessity for the heder. (3) As 
principals of such schools should be appointed only 
such as had completed their studies in a rabbinical 
school or in some higher institution of learning. 
(4) Sufficient money for the purchase of books and 
other school materials should be allowed to every 
poor pupil, The remuneration of the Jewish teach- 
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ers should be increased, and principals should be 
chosen from among them. (5) It should be made 
obligatory upon teachers and principals to serve at 
least five years in one place. (6) The melammedim 
should be placed under the supervision of the school 
administrations, and hadarim should be allowed only 
in those places where schools did not exist. The 
report pointed out also that the reorganization should 
be of such a character as not to lead the parents to 
think that the main purpose of the school was to 
discourage the religious and national sympathies of 
their children. *'Theabolition of these schools," said 
Count Kotzebu, “would drive the Jews back into 
their fanaticism and isolation. It is necessary to 
make of the Jews useful citizens, and I see no other 
means for achieving this than their education.” 
Artzimovich, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of the Odessa district, came to a somewhat dif- 
ferent conclusion, as is shown in his report to the 
minister of public instruction. He dwelt on the 
suggestion of Dr. Shwabacher, then rabbi of Odessa, 
to found rabbinical seminaries; he recommended the 
establishment of such a seminary in Odessa and the 
appointment of Dr. Shwabacher as its director, the 
funds forits support to be derived from special Jew- 
ish taxes. He further suggested transferring one of 
the rabbinical schools of Western Russia to Odessa, 


where there was less prejudice and more intelligence » 


among the Jewish population, where the many edu- 
cated Jews—doctors, lawyers, bankers, etc.—would 
exert a beneficial influence upon the students, and 
where there were many Jewish children who. had 
obtained the desired preliminary edu- 
Artzimo- cation in the general schools. Thus 
vich’s Rec- in the Second Gymnasium at Odessa, 
ommenda- in 1862, there were 115 Jews; in the 
tions. woman's gymnasium 36 Jewish girls; 
in the commercial school 39 Jews; 
while the number of students in the specially Jewish 
schools was steadily decreasing. In 1862 there were 
in the first-elass Jewish government schools of 
Odessa 316 pupils; in 1868 and 1864, 300 pupils; and 
in Jan., 1865, only 260 pupils. In the second-class 
school there were 114 in 1862, 185. in 1868, and only 
45 in 1864. 
The suggestion for the establishment of rabbinical 


seminaries did not receive support from the govern- 
menit, and the plan was still unrealized twenty-five 


years later, when the Society for the Promotion of 
Culture Among the Jews of Russia again raised the 
question of establishing a seminary in Odessa. 

In April, 1866, General Zelenoi, then secretary of 
the imperial estates, pointed out in a report that 
the great obstacle to the success of the Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies in South Russia was the extreme 
religious fanaticism of the colonists, and that the 
surest means of removing it would be to abolish 

the system which permitted the teach- 


Education ing of children at home. In conse- 
in the quence, Marcus Gurovich, an educated 
Agricul- Jew, was commissioned to inspect the 
tural Jewish colonies and outline practi- 
Colonies. cable school reforms. Gurovich sug- 


, gested that in the schools to be opened 

the melammedim should be retained as instructors 

in Hebrew, lest changes of too radical a nature 
X.—35 


should excite the prejudices of the colonists. His 
plan provided for the establishment of two-class 
schools with a teaching staff of two melammedim and 
one secular teacher. In the larger colonies a two- 
room school should be opened, one room for gen- 
eral subjects, as Bible, Hebrew, German, Russian, 
arithmetic, and penmanship, and the other for com- 
plementary studies, as geography, Russian history, 
drawing, and agriculture. The secular instructor 
should be paid by the government, while the me- 
lammedim should receive payment from the parents 
according to agreement. 

The minister of public instruction adopted this 
plan with slight modifications, excluding German 
as unnecessary, and increasing the attention given 
to the Russian language. He agreed with Guro- 
vich that great care should be exercised in effecting 
the proposed changes. Offcial inertia caused the 
execution of the proposed measures to be delayed 
until 1868, when the communities in the various 
colonies offered to supply the money necessary to 
carry on the work of instruction provided funds 
were advanced to them for the initial outlay. In 
that year there were opened in the ten colonies 
twelve schools (ten for boys, and two for girls), the 
maintenance of which was undertaken by the re- 
spective communities. In recognition of his services 
the ribbon of the Order of St. Stanislaus (8d degree) 
was conferred upon Gurovich, with a purse of 500 
rubies. | 

The benevolent efforts of the government during 
the reigns of Nicholas I. and Alexander II. gradually 
but surely effected important changes in the attitude 
of the Russian Jews toward modern education. 
Thousands of Jewish families settled outside of the 

Pale, became familiar with the Russian 

Good Ef- language and customs, lost some of 

fects of the their narrowness, and no longer kept 


Govern- their children from attending non- 
ment’s Jewish educational institutions. The 
Attitude. classical gymnasiums and universities 


soon came to have more than a mere 
sprinkling of Jewish students, and, while in the 
smaller towns within the Pale secular education was 
still regarded by the masses with extreme disfavor, 
the educated and progressive elements of Jewish 
society in the larger towns constantly gained in 


strength znd importance. 


With the reactionary reign of Alexander III. the 
liberal interpretation of the existing laws was aban- 
doned, and new regulations were passed concerning 
the attendance of Jewish students in the middle and 
higher schools. In 1887 a regulation was put in 
force according to which only 8 to 6 per cent of the 
students in any gymnasium or university might 
be Jews. Naturally, while outside the Pale the 
Jews are comparatively few and the vacancies ex- 
isting in these institutions are not always filled, 
the number of Jews in towns within the Pale 
who wish to enter is greater than the number of 
vacancies. Thus higher education is difficult to 
attain for most of the Jewish youth. The very 
strict interpretation of this law makes matters still 
worse. Itappears that there is a determination on 
the part of the authorities to reduce the number 
of Jewish students to a minimum. Many dew- 
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ish students graduating from the middle schools 
with honors are not permitted to enter the uni- 
versities, the reason alleged being lack 
Later Atti- of vacancies. In the entire province 
tude of Wilna, e.g., there were in a certain 
of the Gov- year only three or four vacancies. 
ernment. The result is that those who have 
the means go to schools or univer- 

sities in Germany, France, or Switzerland. 

The lower general schools, while nominally open 
to Jewish children, are not always accessible to 
them. The city and district schools admit Jewish 
students on an equal footing with the others, yet 
the regulation, issued by the ministry of public in- 
struction in 1901, which requires Jewish students to 
do written work on Saturday, virtually excludes the 
children of Orthodox Jews. In Lubny, government 
of Poltava, there had been twelve Jewish students in 
the district school, but after the enforcement of the 
new regulation only one remained. The same is 
true of many other places. Many of the lower 
schools even refuse to receive Jewish children, claim- 
ing that there are no vacancics. The Jewish com- 
munities are thus obliged to provide for the ele- 
mentary education of their children, and as a result 
the Jewish schools are indispensable. 

The specifically Jewish schools in Russia to-day 
may be divided into three classes: (1) government 
schools, (2) communal schools, (3) private schools. 
'The first class comprises the schools established in 
the forties and described above, and the teachers' 
seminary at Wilna. The government schools founded 
in 1844 were reor ganized in 1878. The minister of 
public instruction pointed out at that time that 

these schools were to be regarded as 


Spe- temporary and were to be abolished 
cifically when “the Jews begin to send their 
Jewish children to the general schools.” Ap- 
Schools. parently it was not suspected at that 


timethat ultimately the general schools 
would be closed to most Jewish students. "TheJew- 
ish elementary schools are divided into one- and 
two-class schools, each having a preparatory class. 
The full course extends over six years. The in- 
structors are usually graduates of the Wilna Jewish 
seminary, but in case of necessity appointments are 
made from among Christians familiar with Judæo- 
German. These schools are not popular with the 
Jewish masses because ftoo little time is devoted to 
Jewish subjects; nevertheless they are well attended 
where other schools are lacking. 

The Jewish private schools usually offer a two- or 
three-year course, but in a few cases a four-year 
course. Of twenty-four lessons every week, four at 
the most are devoted to teaching Jewish religion. In 
most cases the time devoted to Jewish subjectsismuch 
less, being rarely sufficient for more than the study of 
the prayers and of Biblical history. The teachers in 
private schools are poorly paid—on theaverage, from 
900 to 400 rubles annually for instructing from thirty 
to forty students. In many instances the expenses 
of the private schools do not exceed the income. 

In addition to these schools there are the Talmud 
Torahs and the hadarim. The Talmud Torah came 
into existence owing to the necessity of caring for 
orphans. Being unable to maintain orphan asylums, 


the community had to content itself with sheltering 
the orphans through the day. The children were 
fed, clothed, and taught. The instruction usually 
consisted in the reading of Hebrew and the study of 
the prayers, the Bible, and other religious books. 
The Talmud Torahs are still maintained for the 
poorer classes and are under the direct supervision 
of the elders of the community. As a rule the 
teaching is irregular and without system. Not- 
withstanding the great interest of the masses in the 
Talmud Torah and their conscientious contributions, 
they have little voice in its management; the leaders 
of the community usually conduct it according to 

^. their own ideas. Moreover, the in- 

Talmud come of the average Talmud Torah 
Torahs and rarely exceeds from 400 to 500 rubles 

Hadarim. annually, and with such small means 
but little can be accomplished. The 
methods in vogue in the heder are generally fol- 
lowed, and the children are scarcely less ignorant 
when they leave the Talmud Torah than they were 
on entering. "There are some exceptions, however, 
in which the Talmud Torahs are conducted according 
to modern pedagogic principles. Usually, people 
who can afford to send their children elsewhere do 
nof send them to the Talmud Torah. 

The heder, which is a type of school evolved 
during many generations of religious isolation, is 
a purely religious school. The so-called “model” 
heder is the more modern type, in which an attempt 
is made to include secular subjects. In 1875 a law 
was passed which prohibited the heder to admit 
those who were not graduates of a rabbinical school 
or of a middle-class school. This law failed to 
achieve its purpose because of the slight remunera- 
tion offered by the heder—often not more than 100 
rubles a year; persons who had obtained an educa- 
tion in a rabbinieal or middle-class school were not 
tempted to apply for positions. The government, 
realizing the futility of the regulation, passed a new 
law in 1898, which allows any one who so desires to 
conduct a heder on payment of an annual tax of 
three rubles. 

The heder asan institution is intimately connected 
with the life of the Jewish masses, and it will take 
many years and much effort to replace it with mod- 
ern Hebrew schools. "The heder transforms healthy 
children into sickly and nervous ones, and it has 
been said with much truth that the physical degen- 
eration of the Jewish masses is due in part to the 
baneful influence of this classof schools, The heder 
is usually conducted in the home of the melammed, 
and often in the family living-room. The melammed 
usually attends to one or two children at a time, 
while the rest repeat their lessons aloud. The heder 
contains children of all ages, rendering system im- 
possible; its d are carried on for six days 
in the week, during the entire day. There is no 
summer vacation for the Jewish boy, and most of 
his time is spent in the heder. The model heder 
is more cleanly, and has the appearance of a prop- 
erly furnished schoolroom. Unfortunately, the 
model heder is not met with very frequently. 

A better conception of the old heder and the old 
Talmud Torah may be obtained from the following, 
taken from the * Voskhod ”: “Our hadarim,” writes 
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a correspondent from Zvenigorodka, government of 
Kiev, “with their melammedim, represent a capy in 
miniature of the medieval Inquisition applied to 
children. "There are no rules and no system... . 
Our Talmud Torah makes a still sadder picture. . . . 
Its program consists of cold, hunger, corporal pun- 
ishment, and Hebrew reading." Another corre- 
spondent, from Vitebsk, writes: “Our Talmud 
Torahs are filthy rooms, crowded from nine in the 
morning until nine in theevening with pale, starved 
children. These remain in this contaminated at- 
mosphere for twelve hours at a time and see only 
their bent, exhausted teachers. . . . Most of them 
are clad in rags; some of themarealmost naked. . . . 
Their faces are pale and sickly, and their bodies 
are evidently not strong. In parties of twenty or 
thirty, and at times more, they all repeat some lesson 
aloud after their instructor. He who has not lis- 
tened to the almost absurd commentaries of the 
ignorant melammed can not even imagine how little 
the children gain from such instruction." "These 
quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. "Those 
given are, however, sufficient to show how the Jew- 
ish masses within the Pale of Settlement obtain their 
heder education. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buduschnost, 1902, iii. 172; Voskhod, 1898, 
xii. 100; 1894, ix. 1; Yevreiski Yezhegodnik, pp. 156, 250, 
St. Petersburg, 1902; .Sovremennyye Russko-Y evreiskiye 
Dyeyateti, p. 53, Odessa, 1809; K Istorii Obrazovaniya 
Russkikh Yevreyev; M. G. Margulies, Yevreiskaya Biblio- 
teka, i. 184, St. Petersburg, 1881; Buchholz, Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Riga: Die Juden in Russland (edited by August 
Scholtz), p. 102, Berlin, 1900; Lerner Yevrei v Novorosis- 
Kom Kraye, pp. 5, 34, 198, 218, 225, Odessa, 1901. 
H. R. J. G. L. 


——Emigration: The extensive emigration of 
Jews from eastern Europe, where a large Jewish 
population has concentrated within the last cen- 
tury, forms a very significant phenomenon of Jew- 
ish life during the last two decades, and is full of 
meaning for the entire Jewish people. This emi- 
gration has been directed to different regions; 
namely, North America, England, South Africa, 
Palestine, Argentina, and Australia. 'There is no 
doubt, however, that the main stream has been di- 
rected to the United States, and in consequence the 
Jewish population of that country, which until the 
eighth decade of the nineteenth century was but 
small, is now about 1,500,000 persons. 

The study of this subject presents very consider- 
able difficulties. Russian official statistics afford no 
information, while the registration at certain foreign 
ports gives the countries from which the immigrants 

come, but not their nationality or re- 

Sources  ligion. "Though data of Russian emi- 

of gration through all the German ports 


Informa- and through Antwerp are available, 
tion. it would seem that during certain 


years more immigrants from Russia 
entered the United States alone than had passed 
through all these ports together; nevertheless a not 
inconsiderable number of emigrants proceed from 
Antwerp and Germany to Argentina, Brazil, and 
South Africa. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
seek the desired information in the immigration 
statistics of the country which is the principal des- 
tination of the immigrants, namely, the United 
States. These statistics, which have been kept since 
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1820, and which are absolutely reliable, are for the 
purposes of this article, however, not entirely satis- 
factory; for up to the year 1898 immigrants were 
classified only according to the countries from which 
they came, and not according to race and religion as 
well. Since the year 1898-99, however, this addi- 
tional information has been registered, so that it is 
now possible to determine the extent and character. 
of Jewish emigration to the North-American con- 
tinent. Moreover, competent authorities agree that 
until the ninth decade of the nineteenth century 
the immigrants from Russia (excluding Poland aud 
Finland) were, with the exception of some thousands 
of Mennonites, almost exclusively Jews. Of recent 
years the Russian immigrants have included a con- 
siderable number of Lithuanians and Germans; but 
for the year 1908-4 two-thirds of the immigrants 
from Russia (exclusive of Poland and Finland) were 
Jews. The following tableshows the total immigra- 
tion into the United States, and that from Russia, 
beginning with the year 1870-71: 


IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Total |Russian Total |Russian 

Year. Immi- | Immi- Year. Immi- | Immi- 
grants. | grants. grants. | grants. 
1870-1871..... 821,950 | 1,005 | 1887-1888 ...| 444,427 | 31,256 
1871-1872..... 404,806 | 1,8311 || 1888-1889....| 444,427 | 31,889 
1872-1878..... 452,803 | 3,490 || 1889-1890....| 455,302 | 33,147 
1873-1874..... 319,839 | 7,477 || 1890-1891....| 560,319 | 42.195 
1874-1875..... 27,498 | 4,869 || 1891-1892....| 479,663 | 76,417 
1875-1876..... 169,986 | 6,787 1892-1898... .| 489,730 | 35,626 
1876-1877 ..... 141,857 | 3,870 || 1898-1894. ...} 285,691 | 36,725 
1877-1878..... 138,469 | 4,216 1894-1895... .| 258,536 | 88,232 
1878-1819..... 177,826 | 3,784 || 1895-1896. ...| 848,267 | 45.197 
1879-1880..... 457,257 4218 1896-1897....| 280,882 | 22,150 
1880-1881..... 669,431 | 8,198 || 1897-1898....| 229,299 | 27,291 
1881-1882.....| 788,992 | 17,497 1898-1899....| 311,715 | 24,275 
1882-1888..... 518,592 | 6,907 |! 1899-1900. ...| 448,512 | 31,011 
18883-1884..... 995,946 | 15.122 || 1900-1901....| 487,918 | 37,660 
1881-1885..... 334,203 | 16,603 || 1901-1902....| 648,743 | 87,846 
1885-1886,.... 490,109 | 17,809 || 1902-1903....| 857,046 | 47,689 
1886-1887..... 546,889 | 28,914 1908-1904....| 812,870 | 77,544 


The data concerning the total immigration have 
been purposely given, inasmuch as immigration to 
any country is influenced mainly by two factors. 
It depends, in the first place, on the advantages to 
be obtained in the new country, and in the second 
upon the forces tending to send the emigrants 
from the old, In years of industrial prosperity, 
when there is a great demand for labor, immigration 
increases rapidly, and during an industrial crisis it 
decreases proportionately. It is but natural that the 
general causes influencing the economic life of the 
United States should modify the extent of Russian 
immigration. Of still greater influence in the case of 

Russian Jews are the forces which 


Jews drive the Jewish population from the 
Driven Pale of Settlement. An examination 
from the of the foregoing table shows that there 
Pale. have been two distinct waves in Rus- 


sian immigration. The first was not 
great, the maximum intensity being attained in 
1873-74, when there were 7,477 arrivals in the United 
States. This was a time of prosperity in that 
country. After the crisis which led to a decrease in 
the total immigration, an increase is again apparent 
in 1879-80; and the figures gradually rise until 
1881-82, when the high-water mark of 788,992 in 
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the total immigration is reached. This is accom- 
panied by a similar increase in the immigration from 
Russia, the arrivals in the latter year numbering 
17,497, an increase over the preceding year of more 
than 100 per cent. In this rapid increase are seen 
evidences of the results of the well-known events 
of the early eighties in Russia—the anti-Jewish 
riots, the ministry of Count Ignatiev, and the pass- 
ing of the “Temporary Regulations” (May Laws). 
With the resignation of Ignatiev (June 12, 1882) the 
number of immigrants from Russia decreased to 
6,907; but in 1888-84 it again rose, to 15,122. Since 
that time emigration from Russia to the United States 
has steadily grown. 

It is evident that within the Pale of Setilement 
chronie conditions had arisen which drove its pop- 
ulation to other countries. These conditions were 
no less than an economic crisis in the life of the 
Jewish population, intimately connected with the 
legal limitations and particularly with 
the rigid application of the “ Tempo- 
In 1891-92 the 


Effect of 
the ‘‘ Tem- rary Regulations.” 


porary gradually growing Jewish immigra- 
Regula- tion took another bound upward, from 
tions." 42,195 to 76,417. This was the year of 


the expulsion of the Jews from Mos- 
cow by order of the fanatical Grand Duke Sergius, 
and of their extensive removal from the interior of 
the country and from the villages. After this the 
number of immigrants from Russia diminished 
until 1896-97, when the minimum of 22,750 was 
reached. A summary of thefiguresin the foregoing 
table by decades since 1870 shows that during the 
first decade there annually entered the United States 
an average of 4,108 Russian immigrants; during the 
second decade, 20,686; and during the third, 38,058. 
For further statistical data see MIGRATION; UNITED 


STATES. 
H. R. L. Wx. 


by the czarina Elizabeth Petrovna (Dec. 2, 1742) 
the Jewish problem in Russia was apparently 
solved; but on the partition of Poland, Russia re- 
ceived the territory now known as “ White Russia,” 
and other provinces having a large Jewish popula- 
tion. The people of these regions were granted all 
rights “without distinction of faith or nationality ” 
(Feb. 26, 1785). But even as early as the reign of 
Catherine II. this decree was not strictly observed, 
and afterward the Jews were subjected to various 
acts of special legislation, the origin of which may 
be ascribed to several motives: (1) The Religious 
Motive: The conversion of a Jew to Christianity frees 
him from all restrictions. The only impediment to 
the enjoyment of equal rights by Jews is their relig- 
ion (Senate decisions, 1889, § 25). (2) The Economic 
Motive: To protect the native population from so- 
called Jewish exploitation. (8) The Fiscal Motive: 
The fear that Jews might engage in contraband 
trade. This caused restrictive measures to be passed 
against them, and led, for instance, to their removal 
‘from the western boundaries to a circle 50 versts 
distant. (4) To Reduce the Population: The permis- 
sion to establish a Jewish colonization association 
for the emigration of the Jews. Jews leaving Rus- 
sia with permits to colonize elsewhere are considered 


Legislation: With the expulsion of the Jews. 


(Rules, May 8, 1892) to have abandoned Russia for- 
ever. (5) Lhe Assimilation Motive: Jews are for- 
bidden to wear clothes different from those worn by 
the rest of the population; Jewesses are forbidden 
to shave their heads (ukase, March 81, 1856). 

On Oct. 19, 1881, the commission which had been 
appointed to report on the subject of Jewish affairs, 
having completed a project for Jewish registration, 
was diseharged, and in its place a committee was 
formed for the examination of the material collected 
by the local commissions on thé Jewish question. 
This committee was placed under the chairmanship 
of Assistant Minister of the Interior Gotovtzev. 
When the committee was summoned the following 
persons took part in the proceedings: I. N. Dur- 
novo, the Prince of Tzertelev, and Professors An- 
dreyevski, Grigoryev, and Bestyuzhev - Ryumin., 
Shortly afterward this committee was merged in a 
high commission appointed to examine into the 
operation of the laws affecting the Jews. Its first 
chairman. was Makov, the minister of the interior, 
who served till his death in 1888, and was succeeded 
by Count K. N. Pahlen. This commission was dis- 
continued Nov. 17, 1888. 

The existing laws affecting Jews will be found in 
articles 952-989, 999, 993, 1004, of volume ix. of the 
Code (ed. 1876); articles 11-25, 157-165, 289-291, of 
volume xi., part 1 (ed. 1890); and articles 700-705, 
1060-1096, 1135-1139, of volume xi., part 1. 

Following is à summary of the special legislation 
concerning the Jews of Russia: 

I. Legislation on Subdivision; This concerned the 
separating of Jews into three classes: («) Karaites; 
(b) foreign Jews; (c) Polish Jews. As regards (a): 
The czarina Catherine IL, in the year 1795, sug- 
gested to the governor-general of Voznesensk and 
Taurida that certain regions of these districts be as- 
signed to the Karaites. From that time additional 
rights were granted them until 1868, when it was 
declared that the Karaites *enjoy all the rights ac- 
corded to Russian subjects." 

At first all foreign Jews (b) were allowed to reside 
in Russia within the Pale of Settlement. In 1824, 
however, this privilege was restricted, and now only 
the following are allowed to live within the Pale: 
rabbis, sent for by the government; physicians for 
the army or navy; manufacturers intending to es- 
tablish factories (not distilleries); mechanics for 
Jewish factories. Foreign Jews not having right of 
residence may not own real property in the Pale; 
and if they inherit any, it must be sold within six 
months of the notification of the inheritance. The 
right of residence and freedom to engage in any 
occupation were granted to Polish Jews (¢) under 
certain restrictions until 1862, but they were not 
permitted to own real estate. Though on May 24, 
1862, they were granted full rights, in recent years ' 
restrictive measures have been revived. 

II. Legislation Concerning Religious and Communal 
Organizations: Within the Pale, Jews may have one 
bet ha-midrash to every thirty dwellings and one syn- 
agogue to every eighty. Without the Pale, a permit 
to establish a bet ha-midrash or a synagogue must 
first be obtained from the ministry of the interior 
(Dec. 25, 1867). Regular attendants at a synagogue 
constitute a praying community and may elect their 
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own ecclesiastic government, which consists of one 
man learned in the ritual, an elder, and a treas- 
urer, the local rabbis being ex-officio members. 
Jews in every locality are organized into a tax- 
able community, which may elect its own tax- 
collector and assistants, the latter being also as- 
SeSsor's. 

In 1842 a Jewish commission was appointed to 
solve certain religions problems. From this was 
developed a rabbinical commission which was at- 
tached to the ministry of the interior (June 24, 
1848); its purpose was to sanction by religious au- 
thority reforms contemplated by the government. 
Sessions of the commission were held in 1852, 1857, 
1861, 1879, and 1893. 

III. Legislation Regarding the Pale of Settlement : 
For conditions within the Pale see PALE or SETTLE- 
MENT, 

As regards Jews without the Pale, t.e., those en- 
joying the right to live in isolated localities, the fol- 
lowing legislation was enacted: (1) Only those Jews 
who had been registered prior to April 18, 1885, 
were permitted to reside in Courland and in the 
suburb Shlok Lievland. (2) In Nikolaief and Sebas- 
topol Jews were granted residential rights on Dec. 
28, 1191, but were expelled Nov. 20, 1829, notwith- 
standing the governor-general's intercession. In 
1859 it was again found useful to grant them per- 
manent residence in those cities. (8) In the city of 
Kiev, on June 23, 1794, Jews were permitted to en- 
gage in business; they were expelled in 1827, but 
on Dec. 11, 1861, Jews of the first and the: sec- 
ond mercantile gilds (at present the permission 
is extended only to those of the first gild) were 
granted permanent residence in the districts of 
Lybedskaya and Ploskaya. (4) By the Senate deci- 
sions of 1888 the native mountain Jews of the Cau- 
casus enjoy the same rights as the native Caucasians 
(No. 10). (5) In Turkestan the name “native,” ac- 
cording to article 262 of the Turkestan Code, ap- 
plies also to old Jewish settlers and their progeny 
(May 28, 1889). (6) In Siberia, Jewish agricultural 
colonies were established at Tobolsk and Omsk in 
1885. Emigration thither was stopped in 1857, and 
measures were taken to diminish the number of 
Jews there. At present domicilin Siberia is permit- 
ted to banished Jewish settlers and their children. 

IV. Legislation Concerning Temporary Sojourn: The 
following classes of Jews may remain temporarily 
outside the Pale: heirs, for the purpose of receiving 
legacies; litigants before the courts of justice; mer- 
chants; and bidders on contracts, These may remain 
six weeks, with a possible extension to two months. 
Carriers are allowed two weeks; a merchant of the 
first gild, six months; one of the second gild, two 
months; and learned Jews attached to the staffs of 
the governors, during their term of service. Those 
having no rights are deported. : 

V. Legislation Concerning the Right to Acquire or 
Lease Property: During the nineteenth century the 
Russian government, wishing to interest the Jews 
in agriculture, issued various rules to facilitate their 
acquisition or renting of land. This encouragement 
continued during thereign of Nicholas I. Wherever 
they were allowed permanent residence Jews could 
acquire all kinds of realty, except inhabited estates. 


At present (1905), however, they are forbidden to 
acquire, hold under mortgage, or lease realty in any 
of the following localities: (1) Outside the citiesand 
towns within the Pale. (2) In nine of the western 
provinces of the Pale. (8) On a strip 50 versts wide 
along the western border, when not registered there. 
(4) In the provinces of Courland, Donarmy, Fin- 
land, Kuban, Lievland, Akmolinsk, Semipalatinsk, 
Semirechinsk, Terek, and Ural. | 

VI. Legislation Concerning Commercial and Industrial 
Rights: Jews within the Pale may join mercantile 
gilds and engage unrestrictedly in business and 
manufactures. Jewish artisans and laborers may 
join trade corporations (“tzekh”) even outside the 
Pale; within the Pale, Jews form their own corpora- 
tions (Rules, 1852). First-gild merchants in the Pale 
may import or export goods through Christians. 
Restrictions imposed on manufacturers may be re- 
moved by government purveyors of their products. 

Jews, where allowed temporary residence, may 
ueither sell goods at home nor peddle them, under 
penalty of confiscation of the goods or of deporta- 
tion of the person offering them for sale. This law 
is now applied even to Jews having common right 
of residence (Decisions, Criminals Cassations De- 
partment #24, 12, 29, 5%), etc. 

VII. Legislation Concerning Education: (1) General 
Institutions: Thelaws of 1835 expressed the princi- 
ple that Jewish children might be received into all 
schools. In 1886 and 1887 the number of Jewish 
students in secondary and higher institutions was 
restricted within the Pale to 10 per cent, elsewhere 
except in St. Petersburg and Moscow to 5 per cent, 
and in those cities to 8 per cent. To some schools 
Jews are not admitted. (2) Government Schools for 
Jews: On Nov. 18, 1844, a decree ordered the es: 
tablishment of primary and secondary schools for 
Jewish children, and rabbinical schools for the 
training of teachers and rabbis. On March 16, 1878, 
it was decreed that: («) the rabbinical schools in 
Wilna and Jitomir be changed into institutes for 
Jewish teachers; (b) the grammar schools be closed ; 
(ec) the Jewish primary schools be retained only where 
the number of general schools was insufficient. At 
present only the teachers’ institute in Wilna and a 
few primary schools remain. (8) Private Schools: 
In 1856 rules were issued for the supervision of the 
private education of Jewish children. Teachers 
were compelled to procure certificates, and were re- 
stricted as to subjects and the methods of teaching. 
Since 1898 teachers’ certificates have been issued for 
one year only, for a fee of from one to three dollars. . 

VIII. Legislation Concerning the Right to Hold Office: 
(1) State Service: In 1885 the state service was open 
to Jews without the Pale holding the doctor's degree 
and possessing a testimonial from the minister of 
education and a permit from the czar. To these 
were added in 1886 and 1888 Jews living within the 
Pale who held similar credentials, and on Nov. 28, 
1861, all Jews with academic degrees were included, 
without restriction of residence. "These privileges 
were extended in 1865, 1866, and 1867, somewhat 
restrictedly, to physicians not having academic titles. 
At present the rights above mentioned are prac- 
tically void. In 1882 the number of Jewish phy- 
sicians and nurses in the army was limited to 5 per 
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cent. (2) Communal Service: (a) In the ante-re- 
form institutions. Jewish municipal representa- 
tives, limited to one-third of the council, were elected 
(1839) by their respective communities. Jews are 
eligible to no other municipal offices. (b) In the 
new institutions (Jan. 1, 1864). The Jewish elective 
rights, which at first were unrestricted, were sus- 
pended on June 12, 1890, and regulations ordering 
the preparation of a list of eligible Jews from which 
the councilmen might elect a number (not exceeding 
one-tenth of the whole council) to the chamber, was 
substituted on June 11, 1892. (c) As jurors, Jews 
are elected in proportion to the population. They 
may not be foremen, nor may they try cases of in- 
fraction of the ecclesiastical laws. (8) In the Army: 
Jewish privates or volunteers may not be granted 
commissions nor be admitted to the military schools 
(1887). They may not direct military bands, nor be 
assigned to quarantine, frontier, navy, or gendar- 
merie service, nor to service in Warsaw or Caucasia. 

IX. Legislation Concerning the Practise of Law: 

The code of Nov. 20, 1864, puts no limitation on the 
practise, of law by the Jews. The regulations of 
Nov. 8, 1884, and April 10, 1890, make the admis- 
sion of Jews to attorneyship dependent on a permit 
from the minister of justice. This, however, has 
never been granted. 
. X. Legislation Concerning Military Duty: Until 1827 
Jews, instead of performing military duty, had to 
pay a money-tax. On Aug. 26, 1827, personal 
military duty on the part of Jews was introduced, 
the ages of recruits being from twelve to twenty- 
five years, and the rate ten from each thousand 
males per annum (at this time the non-Jewish rate 
was seven per thousand every second year). On 
Aug. 26, 1856, Jews were granted equal rights with 
other citizens as regards military duty. The mili- 
tary code of Jan. 1, 1864, contains no special rules 
for Jews. Later, orders were issued (Feb. 3, 1876) 
that unfit recruits be replaced by their healthy 
coreligionists; (May 9, 1878) that any shortage in a 
precinct be supplied by the drafting of those exempt 
from duty in such precinct; and (April 12, 1886) 
that the transfer of Jews from one recruiting pre- 
cinct to another be restricted. The family of a Jew 
who evaded service was liable to a fine of 800 rubles, 
and a reward of 50 rubles was offered for his capture. 
The number of Jewish recruits drafted during the 
period embraced within the years 1874 to 1892 (ex- 
cepting 1888, for which no reliable figures are ob- 
tainable) was 173,434. 

XI. Legislation Concerning the Jewish Oath: The 
chief peculiarity of the Jewish oath is that it implies 
distrust of the person who is taking it and assumes 
that he will swear falsely. The person swears that 
he will testify or act not with mental reservation 
nor according to any secret meaning of the oath 
taken, but in accordance with the intention of those 
administering it. Imprecations and renunciations 
of the Jewish faith in case the oath is violated are 
eliminated from the oath as at present administered. 

H. R. M. My. 

XII. Legislation Concerning Special Taxation: The 
Double Tuv: By the decree of 1794 the Jews were 
ordered to pay double taxes for the privilege of 
engaging in handicrafts or commercial enterprises. 


Those already engaged in such enterprises were 
given the alternative of leaving Russia after the ex- 
piration of three years, during which period, how- 
ever, the double taxes on their respective occupa- 
tions were to be paid. In 1799, when the Jews of 
Courland were granted the right of permanent resi- 
dence, this decree was reaffirmed, but modified in 
favor of those of the Courland Jews who were too 
poor to pay the double tax for three years, and they 
were immediately sent across the frontier. In 1800 
this modification was abolished, and persons too 
poor to pay the double tax were to set to work in 
the government smelting-works. | 

The double tax was retained in the regulations 
of 1804, exceptions being made in favor of Jewish 
farmers, factory-hands, and artisans. At this time 
the government promised to take proper measures 
to place the Jews on thesame level as other subjects, 
* when all the Jews engaged in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce will show tenacity of pur- 
pose and diligence." This tax was imposed on both 
sexes and thus made more burdensome. 

After 1818 a decree was promulgated which de- 
clared that *on account of the impoverished condi- 
tion of the Jews" they should be required to pay 
only a single tax; but the government took harsh 
measures in the collection of arrears, Thus, in 1830, 
in order to collect them in the governments of Minsk, 
Grodno, Wilna, and Podolia, the Jews were im- 
pressed into military service with the provision that 
each community furnishing recruits should be cred- 
ited with 1,000 rubles for every recruit over twenty 
years old and with 500 rubles for every recruit under 
that age. This regulation was abolished in the 
same year, revived in 1851, and finally abolished in 
1857. 

Another measure, passed in 1881, called for an 
additional payment by Jewish merchants whenever 
the amount paid by their Jewish townspeople was 
insufficient. This was abolished in 1856. 

A third measure, the purpose of which was to 
provide for tax deficiencies and also to supply funds 
for the education of the Jewish youth, originated 
the basket-tax, the candle-tax, the tax on Jewish 
garments, and the tax on Jewish printing establish- 
ments. For details of the Basket-Tax see JEW. 
Encyc. ii. 578b. 

The Candle- Tax : This tax is collected on candles 
lighted by Jewesses on Saturday night. It was es- 
tablished in 1844 and was intended exclusively for 
the support of Jewish schools. It was at first sub- 
ject to lease, but as this led to abuses the following 
regulations were formulated in 1851, to be in force 
for a period of three years: (1) The total amount to 
be levied by candle-tax was 230,000rubles. This was 
to be collected for three years beginning with 1858. 
(2) This amount was to be apportioned annually by 
the ministrv of the interior. (3) Each community 
was to subdivide its pro rata tax. (4) Each com- 
munity was to be responsible for collecting its 
proper share. (5) The tax was to be collected by 
the elders and their assistants, and was to bo rc- 
mitted to the city councils. (6) The elders, their 
assistants, the members of the city councils, cte., 
were to be held responsible to the government for 
the fulfilment of their duties. (7) The ministry of 
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public instruction was to inform the ministry of the 
interior annually of the amount of the candle-tax 
fund due from the various communities. (8) The 
dates when the taxes should be remitted were to be 
determined by the common consent of the two minis- 
tries. (9) The ministry of the interior was to be en- 
trusted with the carrying out of the details affecting 
the distribution of the funds. 

Tn accordance with a decree issued Dec. 24, 1858, 
these rules are still in force. 

The Tax on Jewish Garments: For the legislation 
on Jewish garments see the article COSTUME. 

The Taz on Jewish Printing Establishments: In 
1845 the printing of Jewish books was confined to 
two printing-houses; the privilege of printing was 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder among 
Jews in good standing. Moreover, a duty not to 
exceed 1j kopeks per printed sheet was imposed on 
Jewish books brought from abroad, exception being 
made in favor of those treating scientific subjects or 
relating to the study of languages. Asa result of 
this tax the prices of books rose beyond the means 
of the Jewish masses. The attention of Alexander 
II. having been directed to this matter, he ordered 
by a decree dated July 1, 1862, that the Jews should 
be permitted to open establishments for the printing 
of Jewish books exclusively, (1) in all places where 
Jews were permitted to reside, and wherever the 
ministry of public instruction might find it possible 
and convenient to have special Jewish censors, and 
(2) in St. Petersburg, the books to be sold to Jews 
who enjoyed the right of residence in the capital. 
These printing establishments were.taxed to support 
the Jewish. schools—20 rubles for each hand-press; 
190 rubles for each small power printing-press; and 
240 rubles for each large power printing-press. 
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The Jew in Russian Literature: The car- 
liest treatment of the Jew in Russian literature is an 
abstract one, the conception of his character being 
founded on the ancient Church enmity. This con- 
ception gives place but very gradually to a tolerant 
attitude inspired by broader knowledge. Notwith- 
standing the fact that certain relations with the 
Jews were maintained by ancient Moscow, and that at 
the end of the eighteenth century Russia included 
among its subjects hundreds cf thousands of Jews, 
all the references to the Jews in Russian literature 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century are 
marked by.intolerance and deep ignorance. The 
oldest literature, which is religious and polemical in 
character, is directed not so much against men as 
against religion; its purpose is to show the supe- 


riority of the New Testament * grace" to the Old 
Testament * Law," and to expose from the dogmatic 
standpoint the teachings of the Jewish religion. 
The supposed social and ethical faults of the 
Jews, brought to the front by medieval Europe, 
are scarcely touched upon. Ancient Muscovy oc- 
casionally expelled or slaughtered its Jews, not be- 
cause they were usurers, nor because they exploited 
the population, but on the ground that their ances- 
tors crucified Jesus. "This cireumstance determined 
the point of view of the literature, in which, until 
its renaissance in the first half of the 
First nineteenth century, references to the 
Attempts. Jews are exceedingly rare. It was 
only in the reign of Nicholas I., when 
questions of Jewish life called with particular insist- 
ence for the attention of the government, that Rus- 
sian literature first created Jewish types and found 
an expression for its conception of the Jews. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these first attempts 
to portray the Jews were made by the greatest of 
contemporary writers, the descriptions do not indi- 
cate an intimate acquaintance with Jewish life; they 
merely reproduce commonplace types, partly carica- 
tures and partly repulsive monstrosities. Such are 
the detestable poisoner in Pushkin’s “Skupoi Ryt- 
zar"; the Jewish traitor and coward in the “Taras 
Bulba,” by Gogol; the professional Jewish spy in 
young Lermontof's poem, “Sashka.” Later on, in 
a story entitled ^Zhid," by the tolerant Turgenef, 
there occurs an even more disgusting and impossible 
Jewish spy, who barters his own daughter. Eco- 
nomie and periodical literature, hampered by the 
censorship and hardly able to maintain its exist- 
ence, paid no attention to the Jews. But new 
tendencies were already discernible, and the great 
teacher of an entire generation of Russian human- 
ists, the cultured Granovski, declared from his chair 
in the University of Moscow: “Two thousand 
years of cruel suffering and affliction have erased at 
last the bloody boundary-line separating the Jews 
from humanity. The honor of this reconciliation, 
which is becoming firmer from day to day, belongs 
to our age. The civic status of the Jews is now 
established in most of the European countries, and 
even in the backward countries their condition is 
improved, if not by law, then by enlightenment." 
At the outset of the civic regeneration of hussia, 
the Russian Liberals readily agreed that it was 
merely necessary for the Jews to adapt themselves 
to the national culture in order to remove entirely 
the last traces of the ancient enmity. No one sus- 
pected at that time that for the proper solution of 
the Jewish question it would be necessary to en- 
lighten, not the Jews, but the nations surrounding 
them. Then camethe epoch of the “ great reforms” 
of Emperor Alexander II. With irresistible force 
young Russia abolished her previous injustice and 
resigned her traditional prejudices. The Jews, who 
had freed themselves of the faults produced by 
centuries of slavery and had surrendered everything 
which isolated them from the great Russian family, 
were entitled in the near future to become its full- 
fledged members. A protest signed by all the 
prominent writers was made against the use of the 
word “Zhid.” In Russian literature itself the Jew- 
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ish question had no separate place; it appeared 
there only as a portion of a greater question con- 
cerning the fundamental regeneration of Russian 
life and Russian government. There was no bellig- 
erent anti-Semitism. The weak and infrequent at- 
tacks of the obscurantists were met by the recently 
founded Jewish journals. 

Worthy of note in this connection is the activity 
of the pedagogue and surgeon N. I. Pirogov. To 
the traditional ill-will exhibited toward the Jews he 
opposed clear and convincing proofs of their worth 
founded on his intimate acquaintance with the life 
of the Jewish masses in Southwest hussia. In the 
main, however, Russian literature still showed but 
a slight and superficial knowledge of the economic 

and spiritual life of the Jews. This 
Alexander fact was realized, but there was no 
II. one with the ability to remove the 
reproach. In the early seventies the 
mouthpiece of young and cultured Russia, the 
monthly * Otechestvenyya Zapiski,” began to pub- 
lish Grigori Bogrov’s “Zapiski Yevreya,” a story 
of Russian-Jewish life. It acquainted educated 
Russian society with a world new to it, so near and 
yet so strange. The novel had a greater success 
in Jewish than in Russian circles. In 1855 there 
appeared in *Russki Vyestnik” O. Rabinovich’s 
“Shtrafnoi.” In “ Yevreskaya Biblioteka” Levanda 
first published his artistic sketches of the life of Rus- 
sian Polish Jews and of the kahal of the sixties of 
the nineteenth century. The entire Russian litera- 
ture of the seventies is stamped by a careless in- 
difference toward the Jews. 

In this epochof “ great reforms,” inspired by gen- 
eral political and progressive ideals, the Jews had 
no active enemies, neither had they real friends. 
They were not known, nor was it regarded as nec- 
essary to know them. But a change was soon 
brought about. The declining prosperity of the 
peasantry led to a search for the cause of its pov- 
erty, unforeseen at the time of the liberation of the 
serfs. The petty officials readily found it in the 
activity of the village Jews. More intelligent, in- 
dustrious, gifted, and temperate, they crowded out 
the unstable representatives of the corrupt landlord 
class from the various spheres of free labor. The 
part played by Jews in revolutionary movements 
was found to be considerable. The war with Tur- 
key easily infected superficially cultured Russian 
society with coarse nationalism. This prepared the 
way for an outbreak of anti-Semitism, always near 
the surface among the great mass of the people. 
Its strongest exponent among the prominent writers 
was Dostoyevski, who saw in the Jews only the most 
modern vehicles of those liberal ideas which he had 
constantly fought against. With the ingenuity 
characteristic of him, he advocated the granting to 
the Jews of full rights, on condition, however, that 
this political equality should not make them stronger 
than the native population—a condition which de- 
prived his suggestion of any significance. The anti- 

Russian activity of Lord Beaconsfield and several 
lawsuits with Jewish military contractors afforded 
considerable material for the agitators. The Rus- 
sian press found a demand for anti-Semitism which 
it actively supplied. 


To this period belong the first success of the 
newspaper “Novoye Vremya” and the beginning of 
the active and successful anti-Jewish 
The ‘‘No- propaganda which this influential 
voye paper has been carrying on for more 
Vremya.” than a quarter of acentury. It was 
joined by others less widely circulated :- 
the “ Novorossiski Telegraph,” published by Ozmi- 
dov in Odessa; the “Kievlyanim,” published by 
Pikhno in Kiev; and the insignificant “Luch,” in 
St. Petersburg. The terrible violence of the South- 
Russian “ pogromy ” (riots) and the reactionary reign 
of Alexander IIT. placed the Liberal press at a dis- 
advantage; lack of familiarity with Jewish life was 
always one of its failings. It could not at once 
assume a definite attitude toward this important 
question, and protest with proper firmness and force 
against the tragedy of the annihilation of an en- 
tire people. It had previously been accustomed to 
guard the nation against the discretionary measures 
of the government; but in this case common sense 
showed that no policy could be suggested other 
than a physical struggle of the authorities in behalf 
of the Jews against the turbulent masses. 

Still more important was the fact that the Jewish 
populace appeared to the Russian Liberals notas. 
an industrial people, but exclusively as petty bour- 
geois. Being accustomed to trust in popular opinion 
and await the solution of political questions by con- 
temporary popular movements, a portion of the 
Russian Radicals was not loath to see in the Jewish 
pogromy the beginning of such a popular move- 
ment; nor was it entirely free from the belief that 
the pogromy were violent attempts of the masses to 
throw off the burdens of exploitation. For this 
reason the protests of the Russian writers against 
the pogromy were, if not evasive, at least not sufti- 
ciently courageous and sincere. The forceful ex- 
ception was the voice of the great Russian satirist 
and journalist Saltykov-Shehedrin. In an article 
entitled “Yulskoye Vyeyaniye,” published in the 
most influential of the Russian. progressive papers, 
edited by himself, he expressed with splendid pas- 
sion and pathos the deep significance and tragedy of 
the suffering of the Jewsand the absurdity of the ac- 
cusations directed against them. With his custom- 
ary penetration he described the real cause of anti- 
Semitism and the soil on which it had developed, 
appealing to his readers to make themselves ac- 
quainted at first hand with Jewish life. When the 
single appeal of Saltykov was sounded it was as 
from a voice crying in the wilderness. 

The entire reign of Alexander III. was an epoch 
of anti-Semitic orgies, in the press, in society, and 
above all in government circles. Enactments di- 
rected not only against the economic welfare of the 
Jews, but also against their partieipation in the 
blessings of culture, followed one another rapidly. 
The bringing of accusations against the Jews in the 
anti-Semitic press was systematized. The “ Novoye 

Vremya,” with its satellites, among 

Alexander which the * Nablyudatel," edited by 
III. Pyatkovski, was preeminent in un- 
restrained attacks, stopped at nothing, 

not even at methodically persistent accusations of 
ritual murder. "This met with but feeble resistance. 
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Reactionary feeling dominated not only the govern- 
ment, but a considerable portion of the Russian 
people, and the refutations of the historian of the 
Jews, S. A. Bershadski, of the statesman Demidov, 
and of the journalists Chicherin and K. K. Arsenyev 
were without avail. 

Some time afterward the attention of society was 
attracted by the attempts of two really influential 
writers to defend the Jews. The attitude of the 
philosopher V. S. Solovyev and of the writer V. 
G. Korolenko was the more valuable because it was 
not inspired by mere pity, but by the evident con- 
sciousness of the fact that the suppression of anti- 
Semitism is of great importance not only for the 
Jews, but also for the Christians. For Solovyev 
the Jewish question was a Christian one—namely, 
that of Christianizing the Aryan world, hitherto 
Christian only in name. A deeply religious thinker 
and a Hebrew scholar, he energetically rehabilitated 

the Talmud and personally endeavored 
The Jewish wherever possible to influence the 
Question a representatives of society and govern- 
Christian ment. The humanitarian champion of 
Question. everything outlawed and oppressed in 
Russia, Korolenko attempted to in- 
fluence Russian society not only by the artistic types 
in his excellent stories, but also by articles on current 
questions and by enthusiastic participation in every 
social undertaking aiming to improve the condition 
of the Jews. In his “Yom Kippur” he showed 
that even when scen through an anti-Semitic lens 
the average Jew, with all his faults, is better than 
the native Russian “ Kulak” who exploits the village 
population. “Skazanye o-Florye-Rimlyaninye,” 
transporting the reader to the time of the Roman 
sway over the Holy Land, depicts in living and at- 
tractive colors the types of Jewish youth who would 
not wait to conquer by submission. It was the in- 
tention of the author to reply in this story to Tolstoi’s 
theory of non-resistance to evil, but the “Skazanye,” 
addressed to the Jews, could have been taken also 
as an appeal to their national consciousness. Two 
voluminous, coarsely anti-Semitic novels that ap- 
peared at this time—“Tiomny Put,” by Kot-Mur- 
lyka, and “Tma Yegipetskaya,” by Vsevolod Kres- 
tovski—met with no success. 

Anton Chekhov, also, a native of South Russia, 
devoted some time and attention to the Jews. 
Highly talented, but with insufficiently developed 
social temperament, he modified his attitude toward 
the Jews according to the fluctuations in his social 
sympathies. At first a collaborator on humorous 
papers, he did not fall far short of clownish raillery. 
After he had become connected with the “Novoye 
Vremya” he presented, in two stories entitled 
“Pcrakati-Pole” and “Tino,” several more passable 
though somewhat negative Jewish types; and 
finally, in his “Step " (a story) and “Ivanov ” (a com- 
edy), published in the Liberal “Syeverny Vyestnik,” 
he showed that he had had direct acquaintance with 
the Jews and was capable of working his impres- 
sions into lifelike images. But the general atti- 
tude of Russian literature at that time toward the 
Jews may be described as indefinite. Although ag- 
gressive and defensive tendencies were distinctly 
observable, neither were characterized by what is 
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most important, namely, insight into the essence of 
Jewish life, a clear understanding thereof, and the 
ability to express this understanding to others. New 
restrictive enactments were met simply by objec- 
tions—logical and sensible, it is true—on the part 
of the Liberal press, while the violently vindictive 
accusations of the anti-Semites were answered by a 
few stories from Jewish life which showed that the 
Jews also were human beings and were besides for 
the most part poor and suffering—as much so as 
their supposed victims. 

This was the conditionin which Russian literature 
was found by the social movement of the nineties 
of the nineteenth century. The reactionary policy 
of the government became unbearable, even for the 
patient Russian society. The most acute expression 
of this reaction was the attitude of the government 
and its press toward the Jews. Naturally this at- 
tracted the attention of the progressive Russian cle- 
ments, and the enlistment of their sympathies was 
favored by the evidences of a growing consciousness 
of responsibility on the part of the Jews,who, ceas- 
ing to regard their interests as identical with those 
of general Russian progress, turned their attention to 
the specific needs of their own people and began to 
announce them boldly and persistently. This caused 
certain modifications in the attitude of Russian lit- 
erature toward the Jews. Its representatives real- 
ized for the first time that the Jewish question called 

for concentrated attention, that they 
Importance had hitherto sinned by their indiffer- 
of Solving ence, and that they had thereby in- 
the Jewish jured their own cause. They realized, 
Question. even if not fully, that the solution of 
the Jewish question was not only a 
portion of their coming victory, but that in fact it 
was a preliminary condition of that victory; and the 
mere number of active participants furnished by the 
Jews in the final struggle for the complete liberation 
of Russia showed that their emancipation would be 
the greatest contribution to the successful conclu- 
sion of the struggle. Sketches from Jewish life are 
gradually occupying more space in Russian period- 
icals. The misfortunes of the Jews are meeting with 
greater sympathy among the more cultured Russians 
than has been the case heretofore. Famine among 
the Bessarabian Jews led to an appeal in *Po- 
moshch," a literary annual, which appeal was sup- 
ported by the most prominent Russian writers. 

The coarsely anti-Semitic play of the converted 
Jew Litvin, “ Kontrabandisty," was received with 
hisses by the Russian youth, both in the capital and 
inthe provinces. Finally, the tragedy of Kishinef 
brought into existence an entire literature of indig- 
nant protests, individual and collective, from the 
most prominent representatives of Russian letters. 
Among them should be mentioned Maxim Gorki, 

always sympathetic to Jewish needs, 


After the who gave a powerful description of 
Kishinef the Nijni-Novgorod pogrom of 1882, 
Affair. of which he was an eye-witness, and 


who after the Kishinef horrors raised 
a passionate protest against the exemption from 
punishment of the moral instigators of the crime. 


' Thė romantically exaggerated figure of the pitiable 
5 oo ny 
Jew in Gorki’s “Artemi Kain” should be noted 
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here. The more conscious attitude of the Russian 
writers toward the Jews found weak expression in 
the artistic literature. Among its most prominent 
manifestations may be noted the stories by Machtet; 
*Zhid," by Potapenko; “Itzek-Shmul Briliant- 
shchik,” by Garin-Michailovski; *Itzka i Davidka,” 
by Yablonovski; “Nukhim,” by Alexander Novi- 
kov; *Poslednyaya Povyest Katzenbogena," by 
Menshin Yakubovich; “Kobylka v Puti”; and 
others. 

The Russian writers are seemingly attempting to 
share with their readers those living and strong im- 
pressions which they themselves receive in their 
infrequent meetings with the Jews. "That they 
are thus supplying a real demand is proved by the 
success which has been gained among the Rus- 
sian reading publie by writers upon Jewish life. 
At one time the artistic creations of the Jewish 
belletristic writers found with ditüiculty a place in 
the Russian journals. The greatness of such wri- 
ters as Levanda passed entirely unnoticed among 
Russian readers, who were not acquainted with the 
Jewish periodical press (in Russian). On the other 
hand, the stories of Kogan-Naumov, Khin, Yush- 
keviteh, Aiseman, and Khotimski found a place in 
the general journals and considerable success in sep- 
arate editions. 

One of the most recent Russian productions from 
Jewish life is * Y evrei," by Chirikov, a successful 
attempt to put into dramatic setting not only the 
daily life but also the spiritual tendencies of con- 
temporary Russian Jews. This attempt is quite 
characteristic of the present-day attitude of Russian 
Liberal literature, which has now separated itself 
from the old abstract conceptions concerning the 
Jews. It has become more careful and sympathetic 
toward them. It has passed beyond the boundaries 
of the old, obscure humanist apology, and describes 
various groups and spiritual types among the Jews, 
though to an insufficient extent; and it still lacks, 
as formerly, a more exact acquaintance with Jewish 
life and an understanding of Jewish psychology. 
Russian literature, for all its outward nearness to the 
Jews, notwithstanding the necessity of penetrating 
into this but slightly explored world, and in spite of 
the significant place Jews hold in Russian life, can 
not show to the present day a single production from 
Jewish life equalin pathosand tolerance to Lessing's 
"Nathan the Wise," in power of description to 
Gutzkov's "Uriel Acosta," in insight into Jewish 
daily life to the works of Elizabeth Ozheshko. The 
Jews have not yet found their poet in Russian liter- 
ature. 

H. R. A. Go. 

—— Municipal Government: When at the first 
partition of Poland the Jews of the region that was 
ultimately known as White Russia became subjects 
of the czarina, they were all registered in the towns 
and neighboring villages. But they were not in- 
cluded in the mass of the Christian urban population, 
and their status remained the same as when they 
lived in Poland. The kahals represented the Jews in 
communal affairs, and were responsible to the gov- 
ernment in all matters of taxation; as a result the 
Jews as individuals were isolated from the civic 
and social life of their neighbors. But in 1780 the 


Jews were given the right to register in merchant 
gilds, and, in consequence, those of their number 
who had not the capital necessary for registration 
in the merchant class, and who were also deprived 
of the right to join other classes, became members 
of the townfolk class. In this way the mass of the 
Jewish population was included in its entirety in 
the town population and also in the tradesman and 
merchant class, and formed in many cities a quanti- 
tatively predominant element. 

The class of inhabitants engaged in manufactur- 
ing and commerce at that time exerted a dominant 
influence in the town life and in the municipal gov- 
ernment, and its representatives filled positions in 
the magistracies and the town councils. Having 
joined the merchants and townsmen, the White- 
Russian Jews became subject to the urban class in- 
stitutions (thus lessening the influence of the kahal), 
and took part in municipal administration. The 
ukase granting this right was issued by Cather- 
ine IL in 1783. The Christians of White Russia, 
accustomed to seeing the Jews excluded from social 
and politicallife under the Polish régime, opposed 
their election. The Jews complained to the em- 
press, and the Senate decided (1786) that Jews and 
Christians should be elected to municipal oflices in 
proportion to the number of Jews and Christians 


registered in the municipality. "This decision was 
applied also to other governments that wore added, 
at one time or another, to Russia from Poland. 


Nevertheless, when Russian administration was 
established in the governments of Volhynia and Po- 
dolia the governor of these provinces prescribed that 
the number of Jews serving in the magistracies, 
which according to law were composed of two 
burgesses and four aldermen, should not exceed onc- 
third of the total number—more exactly that only 
two of the aldermen might be Jews. This was the 
beginning of the limitations of the electoral rights 
of the Jews in Russia as a whole. 

Under Paul I., on account of the reorganization 
of the municipal administrations, the Jews of the 
governments of Volhynia and Podolia were elected 
to the magistracies to the number of one-half of the 
entire number of councilmen. In 1802 the new gov- 
crnor of these provinces requested the Senate to pre- 
scribe that the Jews be elected to the city councils 
only to the extent of one-third of the entire number 
of councilors, and that the Christians and Jews elect 
their representatives separately, and not jointly as 
had been the custom until then. The Senate not 
only granted this request, but also extended the new 
regulation to all the governments where Jews lived, 
even though no complaints had been made of the 
supposedly injurious activity of the Jews in the 
municipal administrations of the other governments, 

The position of the Jews in the Lithuanian gov- 
ernments was somewhat different. In 1802 they 
were granted electoral rights, but the Christians of 
several towns strongly opposed this concession, and 
it was consequently revoked. On the other hand, 
the Jews of the province of Byelostok received the ` 
right, under a special law, to become members of 
the magistracies without any limitation, and of the 
city councils to the extent of one-half of the entire 
number of councilmen; but for some unknown rea- 
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son they were subsequently entirely excluded from 
the magistracies, and in some cities from the town 
councils also. 

However, all these limiting regulations were local 
incharacter. Neither the Regulations (Polozheniye) 
of 1804 nor the Code of Laws of 1832 mentions the 
limitations in question, although both decree that 
the Jewish representatives shall wear German or 
Polish dress, and shall know one of three languages: 
Russian, Polish, or German. 

New enactments concerning the Jews were pro- 
mulgated in 1835, and one of them contained among 
others the following provision: “The Jewish town 
classes may take part in the elections for municipal 
oftices, and any Jews knowing how to read and write 
Russian may be elected as members of the city coun- 
cils, town councils, and magistracies under the same 
conditions as prevail in the election to these offices 
of persons of other religious beliefs." In this man- 
ner all of the limitations then in force were to be- 
come-void. The enactment was energetically op- 
posed by Prince Dolgoruki, administrator at that 
time of the governments of Lithuania, White Rus- 
sia, and Minsk. He pointed out, among other mat- 
ters, “that the election of Jews as presidents of the 
boards of aldermen and as city mayors would hardly 
be permissible since the president is the presiding 
officer in the courts, and the city mayor, as the rep- 


resentative of the entire municipality, is obliged at 
the opening of the elections . . . to lead the towns- 


people to church for religious service and is then ad- 
mitted to take the oath "; and that in general *the 
election of Jews even as members of city magistra- 
cies and town councils is in a manner inappropriate 
to the decorum and sacredness of the courts, where 
not infrequently the oath is taken with cross and 
mirror; moreover, the judges should be drawn from 
men whose integrity and uprightness could be 
guaranteed at least by the morality instilled into 
them by education and religious precepts. " 

While Prince Dolgoruki's representations as to 
the limitation of the electoral rights of the Jews 
were being considered in St. Petersburg, there ap- 
peared an independent enactment (18386) limiting 
the election of Jews in the western governments to 
one-third of the total number of municipal officers. 
Following this came a new law (1889), called into 
being as a result of the representations of Prince 
Dolgoruki, in accordance with which the Jews in 
any western government might be represented in 
municipal organizations to the extent of only one- 
third the number of municipal officers, and only 
Christians might act as chairmen. The Jews were 
excluded from the positions of borough president, 
city mayor, etc., and also from * municipal positions 
which either are entirely reserved for Christians, or 
by virtue of their duties could not with convenience 
and propriety be entrusted to Jews." Aside from 
membership in town councils and magistracies the 
Jews could be elected only as aldermen, as deputies 
of house commissions, and to various other insig- 
nificant positions. At the same time the election of 
Jewish and Christian representatives was to be 
carried out separately by the Jews and Christians. 
This law led to even greater limitations in practical 
application. The circumstance that, contrary to 


law, the Jews were excluded from participation in 
elections of Christians to positions reserved for 
Christians alone, assumed a peculiar significance, 
because through this interpretation of the law the 
Jewish population was deprived of any influence in 
the election of higher officials, and this could but 
have an evil effect on the attitude of the latter 
toward the Jews. 

In this manner participation by Jews in the vari- 
ous departments of the municipal government was 
reduced to a minimum by the law of 1839, and yet, 
when the kahal was abolished in 1844, these institu- 
tions assumed a special significance for the Jews, as 
they were entrusted with the administration of all 
matters especially affecting the Jews. 

The law of 1835, which placed Jews and Chris- 
tians on an equality in electoral rights, was applica- 
ble to the entire Jewish population of Russia, while 
the subsequent restrictive laws of 1886 and 1889 
were valid only in the western governments. Never- 
theless, the statement that the laws of 1886 and of 
1889 were intended only for the western govern- 
ments was omitted from the code of laws published 
in 1842, and it was probably due to this that the 
same limitations were occasionally to be noted in 
other governments. Thus, in Odessa the Jews par- 
ticipated with the Christians in the election of the 
city mayor. In 1857, at the instance of the gov- 


ernor-general of New Russia, the Jews took part 
with the Christians in the elections of the city of 


Kishinef. 

In general, the Jews of South Russia did not suf- 
fer from the social ostracism that at one time was 
carefully fostered in Poland. In the former region 
greater respect was accorded them in civil life, and 
the local authorities made repeated representations 
to the higher government for improvement in- their 
political condition. In 1857 Count Stroganov, the 
governor-general of New Russia, applied to the min- 
ister of the interior for broader electoral rights for 
the Jews. He was guided in this instance not alone 
by sentiments of justice toward them, but also by 
the interests of the cities, which were made to suffer 
because of the removal of Jews from certain posi- 
tions and their replacement by persons altogether in- 
competent and who were therefore not qualified 
under the law to be entrusted with a share in the 
municipal administration. In consequence of this 
the governor of Kherson requested permission to 
elect a Jew as mayor of Kherson in 1862. 

The ministry of the interior began the framing of 
new city regulations in 1862, and among these one of 
the ministry of Valuyev prescribed that Jews might 
be elected to the town council to the number of one- 
half of the total members thereof, and that they 
might also participate in the election of the city 
mayor, although no Jew was eligible for that office. 
But subsequently the new minister, Timashev, de- 
creed that Jews might be elected to the town coun- 
cil and town administration only to the number of 
one-third of the total members of the elective body ; 
and, notwithstanding opposition from the represent- 
atives of the Imperial Bureau and of the ministry 
of finances, this limitation was incorporated into the 
law of July 11, 1870. A point was gained, however, 
in that the Jews were now included in the general 


Russia 


body of electors, and thus received power to influ- 
ence the election of Christians. i 

The new regulations had hardly been in force for 
twenty years when by sudden decision the Imperial 
Council (July 11, 1892) decreed that the Jews should 
not take part in municipal elections, and that they 
should be excluded from municipal administrative 
positions and the management of separate depart- 
ments of municipal finance and administration. In 
other words, the Jews were excluded altogether 
from the election of councilmen, of members of the 
administration, and of the city mayor, and were 
themselves no longer eligible for election to any of 
the public oftices mentioned above. They were per- 
mitted to “assume the duties of councilmen ” only 
under the following conditions: The town admin- 
istrations were to prepare lists of Jews who, were 
they not Jews, might, according to the general regu- 
lations, be elected to the post of councilman, and 
from this list the commission on municipal affairs 
was to appoint at its discretion councilmen, whose 
number was to be determined by the minister of the 
interior, but was not to exceed one-tenth of the 
entire number of such officials. Under such con- 


ditions the Jewish councilmen ceased to be actual. 


representatives of the Jewish population, and the 
latter remained without representation. Many in- 
stances might he cited to show the injurious effect 
of this condition of things upon the interests of the 
Jewish population. 

At the beginning of the year 1904 the town coun- 
cil of Odessa resolved to urge the admission of Jews 
to municipal offices under the general regulations. 
The outcome of this resolution is still unknown 
(1905). 
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Periodicals, Russo-Jewish: Russo-Jewish 
journalism came into being on May 27, 1860, with 
the appearance in Odessa of the weckly entitled 
RAZSVYET (see also RapBrnovicu, OSIP AARONO- 
VICH). In the same year there began to appear in 
Wilna, as a supplement to * Ha-Karmel,” articles in 
the Russian language; but these had no literary or 
social significance. 

From 1861 to 1862 the journal formerly known as 
“Razsvyet” appeared under the new title ** Sion,” 
being edited by E. Soloveichik and L. Pinsker, later 
the author of “ Autoemancipation.” Pinsker soon 
gave place to N. Bernstein. “Sion,” as compared 
with the “ Razsvyet,” restricted its publicistic activ- 
ity, and devoted more space to questions of Jewish 
learning and history. The editors hoped that by 
familiarizing Russian society with both the his- 
torical past and the contemporary life of the Jewish 
people, they could render its attitude toward the 
Jews more friendly. The journal 


alo 
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The Anti- was therefore more conservative than 
Semitic the “Razsvyct” had been; and it 
Press and aimed to discuss the Jewish question 
'£ Sion." in an academic spirit. This, however, 


proved impossible. The anti-Semitic 
press by its irritating accusations compelled “Sion ” 
to reply sharply, for it was only through this 
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hostile source that Russian society had learned to 
know of the Jewish question; but the censorship, 
which left the other papers unrestrained, interfered 
inthecaseof * Sion," and the latter found it necessary 
toterminateitsactivities. “ Having met,” announced 
the editors, “with peculiar difficulties in refuting 
unfounded accusations brought against the Jews 
and the Jewish religion by certain Russian journals, 
and also wishing to acquaint the publie with the 
true spirit of the Jewish religion, the editors of 
‘Sion’ consider it their duty to discontinue its pub- 
lication until they shall have obtained perinission to 
edit it with a broader program.” 

Apparently the reference to “a broader program ” 
was made for the purpose of concealing another 
cause for discontinuing the publication; namely, 
the lack of a sufficient number of subscribers. It is 
believed by some that the limited circulation of the 
journal was due to the desire of the Jewish youth 
for a general education, they having become indif- 
ferent to the interests of Judaism. But the lack 
of subscribers may be explained also by the fact 
that a knowledge of Russian was restricted at 
that time to a limited portion of the Jewish popula- 
tion. 

After the discontinuance of “Sion,” the Jewish 
community had for a period of seven years no pub- 
lication of its own. In 1869 there appeared in 
Odessa a weekly entitled ** Den,? under the editor- 
ship of 8. Orenstein, with M. G. Morgulis and I. G. 
Orshanski as collaborators. 'The new journal di- 
rected its attention mainly to the external relations 
of the economic and social life of the Russian Jews. 
Having found that their isolated position was 
due not to religious or national causes, but to 
those of a civil, social, and economic nature, “Den” 
pointed out those conditions under which it seemed 
likely that the interests of the Jewish inhabitants 
would become identical with those of the rest of the 
population, and the existing animosity of the Rus- 
sians toward the Jews be thus overcome. These 
conditions, however, could only be created under 
circumstances legally favorable to Jewish life: in 
other words, by civil emancipation. "This naturally 
called for certain concessions on the part of the Jews 

to the spirit of the times and to the 
The ‘‘Den” general conditions of the life of the 
and Rus- empire. “Den” advocated the Russi- 
sification of fication of the Jews, their education 
the Jews. in the Russian spirit, etc.; but no 

attempts were made to undermine 
the foundations of Jewish life. It fought with 
equal courage against the anti-Semitic press and for 
Jewish rights; and this firmness led to its suppres- 
sion. In 1871, when the anti-Jewish riots occurred 
in Odessa, its publication ceased. 

After the demise of “Den,” St. Petersburg became 
the center of Russo-Jewish journalism. From 1871 
to 1878, with long intermissions, a daily paper en- 
titled ** Wyestnik Russkikh Yevreyev" and 
edited by A. Zederbaum and A. Goldenblum was 
published in thatcity. Ithadno publiesignificance. 
In the year 1879 there appeared simultaneously at 
St. Petersburg two weeklies, ‘‘Razsvyet” and 
‘*Russki Yevrei.” “Razsvyet” was published 
from Aug., 1879, until Jan., 1888. The editors of 
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“Wryestnik Russkikh Yevreyev” were the nomi- 
nal editors of “Razsvyet” also; but those who were 
more directly responsible for the edi- 

Journal- torial work on the latter journal were 
istic Activ- M. S. Varshavski, N. M. Vilenkin, 


ity in St. M. I. Kulisher, J. L. Rosenfeld, and 
Peters- others. With No. 15 of the year 1880 
burg. the editorship was transferred to the 


writer Bogrcf and to J. Rosenfeld, the 
latter subsequently becoming sole editor. “Russki 
Yevrei” was published from Aug., 1879, until Dec., 
1884, under the editorship of L. J. Bermann and 
G. M. Rabinovich. 

The advocacy of assimilation with the Russians 
attained to considerable proportions in Russian 
Jewry in the seventh decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was believed that the Jewish question, if 
indeed there really was one, was in reality only a 
part of the general Russian problem; that the for- 
tunes of the Jews would be modified only with a 
change in the fortunes of the Russian people; and 
that therefore it was necessary to work with the 
latter in endeavoring to realize the common Russian 
aims. It was at the same time considered advisa- 
ble that the Jews should throw aside everything 
specifically Jewish. "This attitude caused indiffer- 
ence on the part of educated Jews to the oppressive 
legal and economic conditions of the Jewish popu- 


lation. The two journals arose in opposition to 
this abnormal state of things. Both 
The  . of them were representatives of mod- 


‘ Russki crn assimilation. The “Russki Yev- 
Yevrei” rei” undertook to facilitate a more in- 
and Assim- timate acquaintance between the Jew- 
ilation. ish and the Russian people—the same 
aim that had inspired the * Razsvyet ” 
of 1860 and “Sion,” with the difference that the 
“Russki Yevrei” emphasized the fact that the Rus- 
sian Jews, though not Russians, were Russian sub- 
jects of Jewish faith. The journal proved the in- 
justice of the accusations brought against the Jews. 
While devoting a certain amount of space to ques- 
tions of Jewish internal life, it did not denounce 
Jewish shortcomings lest, by such self-criticism, it 
should supply the enemies of the Jews with material 
for further persecutions. 

The * Razsvyet ” assumed a different attitude. As 
the advocate of “ Russo-Jewish needs and wants,” it 
dwelt more on the phenomena of Jewish every-day 
life. It courageously directed attention to its fail- 
ings, and, anticipating no outside help, urged the 
educated Jews to assume the work of self-improve- 

ment. At the same time it pointed 
The Second out that this work for the Jewish 
Raz- population would prove useful to the 
svyet.” world at large also. Apparently it 
was not practicable at that time, ow- 
ing to internal conditions, to urge specifically Jew- 
ish work, or perhaps the cooperation of the educated 
Jews could not be counted upon. The pogromy 
which swept through Russia in 1881 gave birth to 
the idea of nationalism; and the “Razsvyet” was 
soon transformed into an advocate of Zionism. It 
terminated its existence a year or two later. 

For the space of one year (1881-82) there was 

published in Riga the monthly ‘‘ Yevreiskiya 
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Zapiski," under the editorship of A. Pumpyanski. 
It was of a historico-literary character. In 1884 
there appeared in St. Petersburg seven numbers of 
the monthly ** Yevreiskoye Obozryeniye," edited 
by L. O. Cantor. 

A. more kindly fate awaited the journal ‘‘ Vos- 
khod.” It was founded in 1881 by A. E. Landau, 
who from 1871 to 1880 had published eight volumes 
under the gencral title ** Yevreiskaya Biblio- 
teka.” Only monthly volumes were published in 
1881, but from 1882 there appeared also the weekly 
‘¢Nedyelnaya Khronika Voskhoda." Volume 
ix. of the “Yevreiskaya Biblioteka” appeared in 
1901, and vol. x. (published by G. A. Landau, the 
son of Adolph Landau) in 1908. 

“Voskhod” was founded at the most unsettled 
period of Jewish as well as of Russian life. It has 
fought with unvarying courage for civil rights for 
the Jews, and has at the same time fearlessly ex- 
posed Jewish national defects as well as the failings 
of certain social groups. It has received many hard 
blows, both from Jews and from non-Jews, but it has 
survived to carry out its original program. At the 
time when Jewish society was seized with fear and 
despair, after the pogromy in the early eighties, 
the “ Voskhod” opposed the counsels of the “ Raz- 
svyet” and of individuals advocating emigration, 
declaring itself against such a solution of the Jew- 
ish question. At that time the Jews themselves 
argued that the worse the condition of the Jews in 
Russia, the better for the idea of the regeneration of 
the nation on its own soil. The “ Voskhod,” how- 
ever, declared, that : “Its aim is to defend the inter- 
ests of the Russian Jews, and to strive to make the 

life of Jews in Russia possible and 

Aims of bearable. With this purpose it will 
the **Vos- defend and guard their rights, and at- 

khod.” tempt, in so far as lies in its power, to 

effect an extension of these rights. 
On the other hand, it will cooperate by all possible 
means in the improvement of the inner life of the 
Jews themselves and in the attainment of their so- 
cial regeneration on Russian soil.” The“ Voskhod” 
continued to adhere to this policy. It defended the 
rights of the Jews so vigorously and with such per- 
sistence that it soon attracted the attention of the 
government. On June 24, 1884, it received its first 
warning for “permitting itself very frequently to 
criticize insolently the existing laws and government 
measures and to interpret falsely their meaning and 
aims.” It received a second warning on July 8, 
1885, for continuing to criticize the laws adversely, 
“spreading among the Jews the belief that the gov- 
ernment and all classes of the Russian people 
maintain toward them an attitude of merciless and 
unreasoning harshness.” Finally, in 1891 the jour- 
nal was suspended for eight months. 

As the only periodical in the field for about fifteen 
years, the “ Voskhod” was read by all the Jewish 
social groups, and the number of its subscribers in- : 
creased from 2,692 in 1888 to 4,994 in 1898. In 1899, 
while Landau was still living, the journal was trans- 
ferred to other hands. | 

The significance of the “ Voskhod” is not con- 
fined to its publicistic activity. During Landau's 
editorship there appeared in its pages a whole series 


Russia 
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of writings on Jewish life from the social, lit- 
erary, and historical standpoints. Belletristic wri- 
tings by Levanda, Ben-Ami, Yaro- 
Its  shevski, and others; historical works 
Publicistic by S. M. Dubnow and the Christian 
Activity. jurist S. A. Bershadski; juridical and 
publicistic papers by M. Morgulis, M. 
Kulisher, and M. Mysh; archeological and philo- 
logical contributions by A. J. Harkavy; poems by 
S. Frug; and translations into Russian of the lead- 
ing worksin foreign languages—all these, represent- 
ing materialof the greatest value, were published 
in the * Voskhod." | 
Under the new management, with G. Syrkin as 
editor, the journal has adhered to its original pro- 
gram while adapting itself to the requirements of 
the times. Devoting to the Zionist cause only so 
much attention as is demanded by its impartial 
attitude toward this movement, the 


Its Im-  *Voskhod" is nevertheless read by 
partial the most enthusiastic adherents of 
Attitude Zionism. Ag formerly, the journal is 
Toward courageously outspoken in defense of 
Zionism. the rights of the Jews. It sounded a 


mighty note of protest against the 
Kishinef pogrom of 1908, and was punished therefor 
by the government. Nos. 16 and 17 of the “ Khro- 
nika ? (one of which contained an article by J. Brutz- 
kus urging the Jews toarmed defense) were confis- 
cated. The publishers received two other warnings, 
on April 2S and May 15, 1908, respectively. In 1904 
the “ Khronika " was suspended for six months for 
a sharp criticism of the activity of the anti-Semitic 
journal “Znamya” and of its friends in Russian so- 
ciety. Besides Syrkin there are closely connected 
with the “Voskhod” L. Zev, M. Trivus, and M. 
Vinaver. Notwithstanding its high subscription 
price, 10 rubles, it has not less than 5,000 subscri- 
bers. For the last two years it has offered as a sup- 
plement the “ History of the Jews," by S. M. Dub- 
now. Recently the weekly numbers of the journal 
have been named * Voskhod," and the monthly vol- 
umes * Knizhki Voskhoda." 

At the end of 1899 there appeared in St. Peters- 
burg the weekly (with a volume of collected arti- 
cles as annual supplement) entitled ** Budusch- 
nost," under the editorship of S. O. Gruzenberg, 

who wasformany years a contributor 
The ‘‘ Bu- to the “Voskhod.” The journal was 
duschnost” soon transformed intoa Zionist organ, 

a Zionist and this caused it to lose public sup- 

Organ. port. It is, moreover, indifferently 

supported by the Zionists. Atfirstthe 
contributors were well-known writers, but one after 
another these withdrew, and its editor, though an 


old, experienced, and capable journalist, was unable 


to maintain the paper at its original high level. 

In 19083 there appeared in St. Petersburg the 
‘“Yevreiskaya  Semeinaya Biblioteka,” a 
monthly journal under the editorship of M. Ry vkin. 
In the following year the title was changed to 
(CYevreiskaya Zhizn,” and the editorship was 
undertaken by G. Sorin, with the collaboration of M. 
M. Margolin and J. D. Brutzkus. The journal, 
which is devoted to Zionism, at once gained popu- 
larity, securing in the first year of its existence 


about 7,000 subscribers—a circumstance explained 

to a certain extent by the support of a Zionist or- 

ganization and by the low subscription price, 4 

rubles. Asasupplement the journal offers a collec- 

tion of Frug's poems. 
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Rural Communities: Wishing to create im- 
portant commercial centers, Catherine II. ordered, in 
1782, that merchants and commoners no longer re- 
side in rural communities to the detriment of the 
peasants, but remove to the towns. This measure 
was directed at the commercial classes, which in- 
cluded the Jews; and as they were without exception 
registcred among the merchants and tradespeople, 
the regulation, which was only a partial limitation 
for the Christians, became for the Jewsa general legal 
limitation, and was especially burdensome because 
the great mass of them resided in rural communities. 
Closely allied with the concentration movement 
was the question of the distilling and sale of spirits. 
As merchants and tradespeople the Jews of White 
Russia were at that time forbidden by the local 
authorities to distil spirits, to lease estates, or to man- 
age rural industries, that is, to continue in those oc- 
cupations by which the Jews, owing to peculiar his- 
torical conditions, had earned their livelihood for a 
period of years. This regulation was generally con- 
sidered a restrictive measure directed against the 
Jews, as before its enactment they had received the 
same privileges as the merchants and trading classes. 
But in 1786 the Senate repealed the regulations re- 
garding leases and the distilling of spirits; and in so 
far as the question of residence in rural districts was 
concerned, the Senate, knowing that the empress, for 
important reasons of economic policy, desired the 
removal of the Jews tothe towns, and knowing also 
that the conditions prevailing in the towns did not 
warrant peremptory removal, contented itself by ru- 
ling that the Jews should not remove prematurely, 
because it was uncertain whether they would find 
work or dwellingsin the towns. Nevertheless many 
Jews were removed and thereby ruined. 
Before long this question was revived. In 1795, 
when Russian administration was being introduced 
in the new governments annexed from 
Removal Poland, viz., those of Minsk, Vol- 
of Jews. hynia, and Podolia, the empress or- 
| dered that “ efforts be made" to remove 
the Jews to the towns so that they might engage there 
in commerce and in handicrafts. Shedid notintend 
to make the measure compulsory in character, yet 
the governor-general of White Russia, who had re- 
ceived a similar order concerning the Jews, set one 
year as the time-limit for their removal. Butatthe 
time the sparsely populated cities were not adapted 
to accommodate so greatan influx of new inhabit- 
ants. Even then the towns contained many Jews, 
who furnished a greater number of merchants and 
artisans than was necessary. The order for the rc- 
moval of the Jews created apprehension also among 
the estate-owners, to whom it meant pecuniary loss, 
and for these reasons the governor-general ordered 
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that only Jews living in inns and villages situated 
on main roads be forced to obey it. An extension of 
time was also granted; but notwithstanding the fact 
that the removals were not carried out on as large 
a scale as was desired, such removals as did take 
place materially affected the prosperity of the Jews, 
and much suffering and inconvenience was caused 
thereby. 

The question of the harm said to be caused by 
Jews dwelling in rural districts, and the best means 
of dealing with the subject, were matters referred for 
consideration, by order of the Senate, to the local au- 
thorities and to owners of estates situated in govern- 
ments which had a Jewish population. Neither the 
authorities nor the owners found it desirable to re- 
move all the Jews, who, moreover, they suggested 
should be distributed overa larger area. Thesesug- 
gestions were transmitted to the Senate, which was 
at that time engaged in working out a general plan 
for Jewish reform. l 

In 1801 a new regulation was passed ordering 
merchants and tradesmen to remove to the cities. 
The Jews of White Russia petitioned the Senate to 
be allowed to remain in their old homes, and the 
Senate granted their request. But in other govern- 
ments no attempt was made to remove the Jews, 
and the administration of the government of New 
Russia went before the Senate to urge the non- 
removal of Jews from the rural districts, as the ad- 
ministration declared they caused no harm or dam- 
age to the peasants, 

In 1802 the project of Jewish reform was sub- 
mitted to a committee composed of persons near to 
the emperor, and, according to the regulations 

worked out by it (1804), the Jews were 

Committee to be deprived of the right of distil- 
of 1802. ling spirits, of leasing estates, and 
of residing in villages and hamlets. 

A time-limit of three years was set for their removal. 
This committee expressed itself as opposed to resort- 
ing to stringent measures in dealing with the Jews, 
and explained that only dire necessity induced it to 
forbid them to distil, to sell spirits, and to lease estates. 

In connection with this prohibition the commit- 
tee ordered the removal of all the Jews from the 
rural districts, as under the proposed conditions 
the greater part of the Jewish population would be 
without means of subsistence. Theexclusion of the 
Jews from the distilling industry and from lease- 
holding was declared incompatible with justice 
and with the requirements of life: the government 
budget was based largely on the income from the tax 
on spirits; and the estate-owners also derived their 
incomes almost exclusively from the proceeds of dis- 
tillation. This condition of affairs was permitted to 
continue in the former Polish governments for many 
decades, and had led to the Jews, in virtue of peculiar 
circumstances, serving during all that time as inter- 
mediaries between the estate-owners and the peas- 
ants; the Jews caused economic injury not as Jews 
but as intermediaries, and that without benefit to 
themselves. 

Count Gudovich, governor-general of Minsk, Po- 
dolia, and Volhynia, stated that the tavern-keepers 
had no daily bread for themselves nor for their fam- 
ilies, “for they receive only a tenth or even a fif- 
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teenth part of the profits.” The governor of Lith- 
uania stated that the taverns were in charge only of 
women, as lack of means drove the men to other 
work. Senator Derzhavin wrote that the Jewish 
massesin White Russia were suffering from extreme 
privation and poverty. The governor of Kiev re- 
ported that the Jews not only were unable to pay 
taxes but had no means of subsistence, which showed 
very clearly that the Jews secured no profit for 
themselves either from the distilling of spirits or 
from the ownership of leases. Senator Derzhavin, in 
a private letter written in 1800 to one of the legal 
officers of the crown, dealt with the famine in 
White Russia, which he officially ascribed to the 
Jews; but he said also: “It is difficult to seri- 
ously accuse any one without actually violating the 
common principles of justice and fairness. The 
peasants sell their grain to the Jews for spirits, and 
therefore they do not have enough bread. The land- 
lords do not prohibit drinking because they derive 
their entire incomes from the sale of liquor; and 
the Jews can not be held entirely to blame if they 
take the last crust from the peasants for their own 

sustenance.” 
From the evidence collected the committee reached 
these conclusions: (1) The landlords made an excess- 
ive quantity of distilled spirits in or- 


Its Con- der to pay the heavy taxes with which 
clusions. they were burdened, and to provide 


for their living expenses. (2) The 
Jews trafficked in spirits in order to be able to pay the 
double taxes imposed upon them, and to keep from 
starvation. Owing to the existing economic condi- 
tions the Jews could not have found other means of 
subsistence at that time. (3) The peasants in their 
turn drank in order to forget the burdens of their 
serfdom. 

The committee, being powerless to improve the so- 
cial and economic life of the peasants, decided to 
pretend that the removal of the Jews to the towns 
would result in such an improvement. Undoubt- 
edly it realized the impossibility of carrying into 
effect the measure proposed, for it involved the re- 
moval of more than fifty thousand Jewish families. 
Nevertheless steps were taken to enforce the removal, 
andthey wereattended by extreme barbarity. Count 
Kotchubei a member of the committee placed in 
charge of the movement, learned what misery was 
thereby caused in some villages. Hundreds of fam- 
ilies were left without shelter in the fields or on the 
squares of near-by cities, as there were not suflicient 
houses to accommodate them, and nothing was pro- 
vided with which to feed them. The government 
was unable to supply the necessary means or to grant 
the tracts of land promised for the purpose of trans- 
forming the former merchants into agriculturists. 

The suffering was intense, and, to maintain the 
prestige of the government, orders were given to 
suspend the removals, ostensibly because Napoleon 
had summoned a Jewish synod in Paris—a circum- 
stance that, had not the order been suspended, might 
have caused restlessness among the Jewish masses. 
A new committee was organized for reviewing the 
question, and Count Kotchubei insisted on delay, 
pointing out that only a part of the Jews could be 
removed, and that enormous sums would be required 
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by the government to carry the measure e into effect; 
for tie poor Jews, under the existing economic 
conditions, could not readily find 

Removal other means of sustenance. The sub- 
Postponed. ject was referred to a new commis- 
sion composed of higher officials, and 

later Senator Alexieff was ordered by the emperor to 
make a journey through localities having a Jewish 
population, for the purpose of seeing w Tether im- 
mediate removal was feasible. He was instructed 
that if it was feasible he should order the governors 
to effect it. If, however, he found it impracticable, 
he was to report to the emperor the best means for 
removing the Jews gradually. At this time per- 
mission was given to the Jews to select delegates 
to present to the senator their views on the question 
of removal. The Jewish delegates petitioned for 
the repeal of the enactment, and the senator de- 
clared the removal impracticable; but this did not 
lead to a solution of the matter, for the govern- 
ment desired to maintain its prestige and did not 
care to consider the repeal of this law, and set 
itself to temporizing by postponing its enforce- 
ment. On Oct. 19, 1807, a ukase was issued or- 
dering gradual removal during a term of three 
years. Ín consequence of this decree the expulsion 
of Jews from the villages was resumed, and the suf- 
fering inflicted thereby attracted the attention of 
the new minister of the interior, Count Kurakin. 
: He reported to the emperor that the removal could 
only be effected in the course of several decades. 
Therefore, by decree of Dec. 29, 1809, the ukase was 
repealed, : and a few days later a new commission for 
the investigation of the subject was appointed under 
the chairmanship of Senator Popov. This commis- 
sion continued its labors for three years. It made a 
general and thorough investigation, and declared 
in its voluminous report that the exclusion of the 
Jews from the manufacture of and traffic in spirits 
would not decrease drunkenness among the peasants, 
as the general social and economic conditions, and 
not the Jews, were accountable therefor. "The re- 
moval of the Jews from the rural districts would 
work injury to the peasantry from both the eco- 
nomic and the commercial standpoint; their imme- 
diate trausformation into farmers was an impossi- 
bility; the overcrowding of thetowns with an ex- 
cess of poor would lead only to very distressing con- 
sequences. Hence, the commission recommended 
that the Jews be allowed to remain in their old 
homes, and that they be permitted to continue their 
vocations as theretofore. "Thisreport was not given 
the force of a legal enactment, but as removals had 
already been discontinued by order, the Jews were 
permitted to enjoy a period of peace. This peace, 
however, was not of long duration, for in 1821, in 
consequence of representations from 


Removal the military governor of Chernigov, 
of 1821. which branded the Jews as specula- 


tors, an order was issued calling for 
their removal from the rural districts of that gov- 
ernment. This measure was extended to the gov- 
ernment of Poltava in 1892, and in the following 
year to the governments of White Russia because 
of a deficiency in foodstuffs there. In 1827 a partial 
removal of the Jews was begun in the rural districts 


of the government of Grodno, and in 1880 a similar 
one was enforced in the government of Kiev. 

In 1835 a decree was issued ordering the suspen- 
sion of the removals; but they were undertaken 
again in 1848, when the Jews were excluded from the 
military settlements of Kiev and Podolia. 

All the removals in question were presumably 
inspired by the supposed evil influence of the Jews 


in increasing drunkenness among the peasants. But 
there were also other reasons for the expulsion. For 


instance, in 1885 the Jews were excluded from the 
government of Astrakhan on the pretext that they 
caused harm to the trade with Asia. The Jews in 
the boundary-zone were expelled therefrom in order 
to suppress contraband trade. 'Thusinl1S12the Jews 
living on the landed estates situated near the fron- 
tier of the government of Volhynia were removed, 
and in 1816 a decree was issued calling for the re- 
moval of the Jews from the 50-verst boundary-zone. 
Under the decree the places where the Jews were 
registered according to the census and where there 
were organized kahals were exempt. This led 
to removals from the government of Volhynia up 
to the year 1891. Subsequently the Jews returned 
to theiroldhomes. However, in 1825 another decree 
concerning the western -frontier governments an- 
nounced that only those Jews who owned real prop- 
erty should be allowed to remain within the 50- verst 
zone. In 1839 this decree was extended to the ter- 
ritory of Bessarabia. On April 20, 1848, an imperial 
deeree ordered that all the Jews living in the 50- 
verst boundary-zone adjacent to Prussia “and Austria 
should be removed to the interior of the govern- 
ments, the owners of houses being permitted to sell 
them within two years provided they obeyed the law 
without reservation. Lateran extension of time was 
granted, and the removal was not carried out in its 
entirety ; nevertheless the policy of removal was far- 
reaching and was continued for a term of years. 
In addition to removal from villages and hamlets 
there was also the removal from towns, but this was 
conducted on a much smaller scale. 


Removal In this the Christians of Kovno took 
from the initiative. "They petitioned Em- 
Towns.  peror Paul I. in 1797 for the removal 


of the Jews from their city on the 
ground of ancient Polish privileges. The governor- 
general of Lithuania, Count Ryepnin, declared, 
however, that the Christians “did not themselves 
know for what they were asking, and merely obeyed 
their ancient antipathy and unwarranted envy of the 
Jews,” and that the removal of the Jews would 
cause harm to the city; therefore this petition was 
not granted. Paul I. ordered that the Jews be left 
also in Kaminetz-Podolsk, whence it had been in- 
tended that they should be removed. Similarly, in 
1801 he rejected the petition of the merchants of 
Kiev for the exclusion of the Jews. Under Alexan- 
der I. petitions of this kind were renewed, but un- 
suecessfully. In 1808 the petition of the Christians 
of Kovno and in 1810 a similar one from the Chris- 
tians of Kiev were rejected. In all these petitions 
the Christians were impelled by the desire of rid- 
ding themselves of their competitors in commerce 
and. manufacture. In more recent times the agi- 
tation for the exclusion of Jews from the towns 
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was resumed. In 1827 the Christians of Kiev had 
their wish granted and the Jews were expelled, 
notwithstanding the fact that the local authorities 
carnestly desired their retention. In 1829 expul- 
sion from Nikolaief and Sebastopol was ordered, and 
only those Jews who had scrved in the army or navy 
were authorized to remain. However, in 1880 the 
military governor of Nikolaief and Sebastopol, in 
agreement with the sentiments of the city police ad- 
ministration, the magistrates, and the city council, 
applied to the ministry of the interior for the reten- 
tion of the Jews, and pointed out that if they were 
removed the city would be without artisans. This 
application not being granted, in 1882 the governor 
applied for at least a postponement of the expulsion. 
This was granted, at first for two years, and later for 
another year; but ultimately the Jews were expelled. 
In this instance the government was apparently in- 
fluenced by the military importance of the cities. In 
1883 the Jews were expelled from Yalta (there only 
remained those who were registered in the local 
community), which was then excluded from the 
PALE OF SETTLEMENT, probably because the im- 
-perial family sojourned there during the summer 
months. In accordance with the laws of 1891 and 
1892 there were expelled from Moscow, within a 
short time, all Jewish artisans, brewers, distillers, 
and even soldiers who had served under Nicholas I. 
for twenty-five years and who had enjoyed certain 
privileges. Altogether there were expelled from 
Moscow about 20,000 Jews. 

Aside from these expulsions en masse, the removal 
of separate groups of Jews and of individuals was 
continued until very recently. The complicated en- 
actments concerning the PALE or SETTLEMENT, in 
connection with the general disabilities of the Jews, 
offer a wide field for unwarranted interpretation of 
the written laws; added to this there are at times 
ignorance of the laws and, not infrequently, inten- 
tional disregard of them on the part of those in sub- 
ordinate authority. Finally, the change in family 
relations, the change of occupation, and other cir- 
cumstances often Jed to the expulsion of Jews. 

On April 8, 1880 (under Alexander II.) the min- 
ister of the interior suggested to the governors that 
they should not expel the Jews who did not enjoy 
right of residence in any given locality, but who were 
already established there and engaged in commercial 
undertakings, the destruction of which would ruin 
not only the Jews but also the Christians who had en- 
tered into business relations with them. In con- 
nection with thisit was ordered that no Jews should be 
permitted to establish themselves in new localities 
without having first secured permission to do so. 
A document containing these orders was again sent 
out in 1882. On Jan. 14, 1898, the order was re- 
scinded, and the governors were commanded to en- 
force, not later than Nov. 1, 1893, the expulsion of 
the Jews directed by the law. Later the time was 
extended to June 1, 1894 (persons who had attained 
the age of seventy or more were exempted entirely). 
For the reasons indicated above, the expulsion of 
the Jews from various localities was thereafter 
intermittently persisted in. 

After the outbreak of the war with Japan orders 
were issued by circular to discontinue the expulsions 
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temporarily. In Kiev the local authorities attempted 
to expel the mother and the wife of a Jewish phy- 
sician who had been sent to the scene of war, because 
according to the strict interpretation of the law the 
mother and wife could live in Kiev only with the 
male head of the family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Mysh, Borba Pravitelstva s Piteinym 
Promyslom Yevreyev v Selakh i Derevnyakh, in Voskhod, 
1881, vols. viii. and ix.; J. I. Hessen, K Istorii Vyseleniya 

" Yevreyev iz sel i Dereven, in Voskhod, 1903, vols. iv. and v.; 
idem, Izpolskikh Otgoloskov, in Voskhod, 1904, Nos. 14 and 15. 
H. R. . i e: 

—— Poland * (Polish, “Polska”; German, “ Po- 
len”; Hebrew, pha; Russian, “ Polsha ”): Former 
powerful kingdom in north central Europe, com- 
prising, until its first partition, in 1772, a territory 
bounded by the Oder and the Warta on the west, by 
the Carpathian Mountains and the Dniester on the 
south, by the Dnieper on the east, and by the Düna 
on the north. 

From the historical documents thus far available 
itis difficult to determine with certainty when the 
first Jewish settlers arrived in Poland. Some Polish 
writers, like Naruszewicz, are of the opinion that 
Jews went to Poland in very early times, and that 
they lived there before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity (965) under Mieczyslaw I. Others, like Ja- 
nicki, claim that authentic evidence as to the pres- 
ence of Jews in Poland does not go further back 
than the twelfth century, when, under Prince Miec- 
zyslaw III. (1178-1209) and kings Casimir the Just 
and Leshek the White (1194-1205), the Jews had 
charge of the mints. . 

The Polish historian Maciejowski advances tke 
view (“Zydzi w Polsce,” etc., p. 8) that “Jews were 
present in Poland if not in the eighth century at 
least in the ninth”; but on the other hand he ridi- 
cules the statement of Leon Weil (“ Orient,” 1849, 
p. 148), who, on the strength of certain documents, 
relates the following: “Hard pressed by the Ger- 
mans, the Jews sent to Poland (894) a delegation 
composed of the most eloquent Spanish rabbis, in 
order to petition the reigning prince, Leshek, for 
the apportionment to them of a parcel of land in 
Polish territory on which they might establish them- 
selves and engage in agricultural: pursuits and in 
handicrafts and the liberal arts. Nospecial territory 
was assigned to them; but they were given permis- 
sion to settle anywhere in the Jand, and to engage 

in the occupations specified. Eleven 

Jewish years later (905) the Jews were by 
Charter of charter assured religious liberty, au- 

905. tonomy in judicial matters, freedom 
of trade, independence from the 

Shlyakhta, or lesser nobles, and protection from the 

attacks of hostile mobs. This charter was lost in 


‘the Polish-German war of 1049.” 


Coins unearthed in 1872 in the Great-Polish village 
of Glenbok show conclusively that in the reigns of 
Mieczyslaw III., Casimir, and Leshek the Jews were, 
as stated above, in charge of the coinage in Great 
and Little Poland. These coins bear emblems hav- 


* Owing to the recent disturbances in Russia, the article Po- 
LAND, which was assigned to a Russian collaborator and which 
was to have appeared in its proper vocabulary place, was not 
received. The only other caption under which it could be 
inserted is that under which it now appears. 
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ing inscriptions of various characters; in some ex- 
amples only the name of the king or prince being 
given, as, for instance, “ Prince Meshko,” while in 
others the surname is added, as * Meshek the Blessed ” 
or “the Just." Some of the coins, moreover, bear 
inscriptions having no direct reference to Poland, to 
the reigning princes, or even to the coin itself, but 
referring to incidents of a purely Jewish character, 
as, for instance, *Rejoice, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob”; * Abraham Duchs (DD ONIN) and Abraham 
Pech (mn5)" Similar coins had been discovered 
elsewhere several years earlier; but, owing to their 
peculiar inscriptions, doubts were expressed, even by 
such a noted numismatist as Joachim Lelewel, as to 
their being coins at all. Their true nature was rc- 
vealed only with the discovery of the Glenbok treas- 
ure. Alltheinscriptions on the coins of the twelfth 


on the strength of the charter of privileges granted i 
by Boleslaw of Kalisz to Jewish immigrants, for the 
charter makes no mention of a Jewish community, 
nor of the right of Jews to acquire landed property. 
“The facts,” says Bershadski, “made plain by the 
grant of Premyslaw II. prove that the Jews were 
ancient inhabitants of Poland, and that the charter 
of Boleslaw of Kalisz, copied almost verbally from 
the privileges of Ottocar of Bohemia, was merely a 
written approval of relations that had become gradu- 
ally established, and had received the sanction of 
the people of the country.” 

Bershadski comes to the conclusion that as early 
as the thirteenth century there existed in Poland a 
number of Jewish communities, the most important. 
of which was that of Kalisz. Maximilian Gumplo- 
vicz, however, hazards the conjecture that the word 


POLISH COINS WITH JEWISH INSCRIPTIONS. 
(From ** Revue Numismatique.’’) 


century are in Hebrew; and they sufficiently prove 
that at the time in question the Jews had already 
established themselves in positions of trust and prom- 
inence, and were contented with their lot. 

“The Jewish coiners,” says Bershadski, “might 
have been people who came to the country only oc- 
casionally, and for that special purpose.” But 
there isfound among the few documents dating from 
the second half of the thirteenth century a char- 
ter issued by Premyslaw IL, successor of Boleslaw 
of Kalisz, confirming a previous grant of privileges 
whereby the Jew Rupin, son of Yoshka, is per- 

mitted to dispose of his inheritance, 


Jewish a hill (“montem ”) situated near the 
Coiners. boundary of his estate of Podgozhe. 


It is dificult to assume that the ac- 
quisition of real estate, its transmission by inherit- 
ance, and its further cession to the “ Jewish elders of 
Kalisz and their entire community ” were permitted 


“Pech” on the Glenbok coins is the Chazarian 
“Pech” or “Beck,” meaning “viceroy of the Cha- 
ghan" (see Jew. Encyc. iv. 5a, s.v. CrrAzAms), and 
that the supposedly legendary King ABRAHAM 
PnocroWwsIK, who according to tradition ruled Po- 
land for one day only, perhaps really existed in the 
person of some Chazarian prince who was for a time 
viceroy of Poland. Gumploviez cites the Polish 
writer Stronezynski (“ Pieniadze Piastow,” 2d ed., 
Warsaw, 1888), who thinks that the coins with He- 
brew inscriptions belong to a period prior to the 
introduction of Christianity. "The Arab geogra- 
phersof theninth century relate that Jews of western 
Europe who traveled to Chazaria came there by way 
of the Slavonic countries and Poland (see JEW. 
Excxc. iv. 8a, 8.9. CHAZARS). 

It is not definitely known whether the first Jewish 
arrivals in Poland were from the Chazarian coun- 
tries in South Russia or from western Europe. "The 
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lirst historian of the Jews of Poland, Czacki, states 
in his “ Rozprawao Zydach i Karaitach ” (1807) that 
the earliest Jewish immigrants in Poland were of 
German origin; but, as has been pointed out by 
Bershadski and Dubnow, Czacki's work, however 
conscientious and clear-sighted, can be regarded 
only as a historical document, and not as a complete 
history of the Polish Jews. Unfortunately, Czacki 
was followed blindly by Sternberg, Weil, and Graetz. 

Though direct proof is absent, it is nevertheless 
safe to assume from the documents at present 
available that South Russia furnished the first Jew- 
ish settlers in Poland (see Jew. Encyc. viii. 118, 
sv; LITHUANIA). It is known also that German 
Jews traded in the Slavonic countries as early as the 
reign of Charlemagne; and some of them may have 
established themselves in Poland. 


Jews in the development of the commercial interests 
of his country. The Jewish traveler PETHAHIAH 
BEN JACOB WA-LABAN visited Poland toward the end 
of the twelfth century. At that time their position 
in the numerous principalities had been securely es- 
tablished. The Prince of Cracow, Mieczyslaw III. 


~ (1173-1202), in his endeavor to establish law. and 


order in his domains, prohibited all violence against 
the Jews, particularly attacks upon them by unruly. 
students: Boys guilty of such attacks, or their 
parents, were made to pay fines as heavy as those 
imposed for sacrilegious acts. Early in the thir- 
teenth century Jews owned land in Polish Silesia. 
The commercial relations between the Jewish 
settlements in Poland and those in western Eu- 
rope were not without effect in intellectual and re- 
ligious matters. The Polish Jews, devoting their 
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"The first actual mention, however, of Jews in the 


Polish chronicles occurs under date of the eleventh. 
It appears that Jews were then living in- 


century. 
Gnesen, at that time the religious ‘capital of the 

AE Polish kingdom. Some of them were 
Early Jew- wealthy, owning Christian slaves; 
ish Slave- they even engaged in the slave-trade, 

Traders. according to the custom of the times. 

The pious Queen Judith, wife of the 
Polish king Ladislaus Herman (d. 1085), spent large 
sums of money in purchasing the freedom of 
Christiah slaves owned by Jews. 

The first extensive Jewish emigration from west- 
ern Kurope to Poland occurred at the time of the 
First Crusade(1098). Under Borrsraw III., KRZY- 
Wousty (1102-89), the Jews, encouraged by the tol- 
erant régime of this wise ruler, settled throughout 
Polish and Lithuanian territory as far as Kiev. 
Boleslaw on his part recognized the utility of the 


energies to commercial pursuits, were obliged, ac- 


. cording to the testimony of Eliezer of Bohemia, to 


obtain their rabbis from France, Germany, and other 
west-European countries, while the young Polish 


Jews went abroad for the study of rabbinical and 


other literature, Among the rabbinical scholars of 
the twelfth century mention is made of Mordecai of 
Poland (Dubnow). 

From the various sources it is evident that at this 
time the Jews enjoyed undisturbed peace and pros- 
perity in the many principalities into which the 
country was then divided. In the interests of com- 
merce the reigning princes extended protection 
and special privileges to the Jewish settlers. With 
the descent of the Tatars on Polish territory (1241) 
the Jews in common with the other inhabitants suf- 
fered severely. Cracow was pillaged and burned, 
other towns were devastated, and hundreds of Jews 
were carried into captivity. As the tide of invasion 
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receded the Jews returned to their old homes and oc- 
cupations. They formed the middle class in a coun- 

try where the general population 
The Tatar consisted of landlords and peasants, 


Invasion. and they were instrumental in pro- 
moting the commercial interests of the 


land. Money-lending and the farming of the differ- 
ent government revenues, such as those from the salt- 
mines, the customs, etc., were their most important 
pursuits. The native population had not yet be- 
come permeated with the religious intolerance of 
western Europe, and lived at peace with the Jews. 

This patriarchal order of things was gradually al- 
tered by the Roman Church on the one hand, and 
by the neighboring German states on the other. 
The emissaries of the Roman pontiffs came to Poland 
in pursuance of a fixed policy ; and in their endeavors 
to strengthen the influence of the Catholic Church 
they spread teachings imbued with hatred toward the 
followersof Judaism. At the same time BOLESLAW 
V., Wsrrpiiwy (1228-79), encouraged the influx of 
German colonists. He granted to them the Magde- 
burg Rights (see MAGDEBURG Law), and by estab- 
lishing them in the towns introduced there an ele- 
ment which brought with it deep-seated prejudices 
against the Jews. There were, however, among the 
reigning princes determined protectors of the Jew- 
ish inhabitants, who considered the presence of the 
latter most desirable in so far as the economic de- 
velopment of the country was concerned. Promi- 
nent among such rulers was BoLesLaw PonozNy of 
Kalisz, King of Great Poland. With the consent of 
the class representatives and higher officials he is- 
sued in 1264 a charter which clearly defined the po- 
sition of his Jewish subjects. This charter, which 
subsequently formed the basis of Polish legislation 
concerning the Jews, does not differ greatly from 
that granted by Witold (1888) to the Jews of Lithu- 
ania (for text of the latter charter see JEW. ENcyc. 
viii. 190, s.v. LITHUANIA). 

In a critical review of L. Gumploviez's work on 
Polish-Jewish legislation, Levanda (in * Voskhod,” 
1886, No. ix.) comes to the conclusion that Boles- 
law's charter was meant to define unequivocally the 
exact position that the Jews were to occupy in the 
body politic throughout Poland’s history. The 
terms of the charter, marked by patriarchal sim- 
plicity, show clearly that the Jews were regarded as 
an association of money-lenders to whom a conces- 
sion was made to trade and to lend money on inter- 
est, with the guaranty of religious freedom and of 
the inviolability of person and property. They 
were to cireulate their capital and thus supply the 
needs of the Christian population, and were to be al- 
lowed to enjoy profits made through their business 
operations. No mention occurs in the charter of 
other business pursuits, handicrafts, or industries, 
from which it may be inferred that the Jews were to 
engage in no other occupation than money-lending. 
The term “privilegium” applied to the charter 
shows that the latter was not a part of the general 
laws, butan exception to their provisions. Itopened 
a wide gap between the Christian and the Jewish 
population that was never closed. It placed the 
latter in a position of isolation, owing to which 
-they were compelled to develop an internal organi- 


zation of their own. This, however, served them in 
good stead with regard to the defense of their com- 
mercial interests and in the mastery of new forms 
of commercial activity. 

The charter dealt in detail with all sides of Jewish 


life, particularly the relations of the Jews to their 
Christian neighbors. "The guiding principle in all 
its provisions was justice, while national, racial, and 
religious motives were entirely excluded. In order 
to safeguard their persons and property, the Jews 
were in some instances granted even greater privi- | 
leges than the Christians, who thus came to recog- 
nize that the Jews were to be regarded as a people 
with a civilization of their own and entitled to the 
protection of the laws. | 

But while the temporal authorities endeavored to 
regulate the relations of the Jews to the country at 
large in accordance with its economic needs, the 

clergy, inspired not by patriotism, but 
Hostility by theattempts of the Roman Church 
of the to establish its universal supremacy, 

Church. used its influence toward separating 

the Jews from the body politic, aiming 
to exclude them, as people dangerous to the Church, 
from Christian society, and to place them in the 
position of a despised sect. In 1266 an ecumenical 
council was held at Breslau under the chairmanship 
ofthe papal nuncio Guido. "The council introduced 
into the ecclesiastical statutes of Poland a number 
of paragraphs directed against the Jews. In para- 
graph 19 it is stated that "since Poland has but 
lately joined the fold of the Christian Church it may 
be apprehended that its Christian inhabitants will 
the more easily yield to the prejudices and evil 
habits of their Jewish neighbors, the establishment 
of the Christian faith in the hearts of the believers 
in these lands having been of such a recent date. 
We therefore emphatically decree that Jews living 
in the bishopric of Gnesen shall not dwell together 
with Christians, but shall live separately in some 
portion of their respective towns or villages. The 
quarter in which the Jews reside shall be divided 
from the section inhabited by the Christians by à 
fence, wall, or ditch.” The Jews were ordered to 
dispose as quickly as possible of real estate owned 
by them in the Christian quarters; they were not to | 
appear on the streets during Church processions; 
they were allowed to have only a single synagogue 
in any one town; and they were required to wear a 
special cap to distinguish them from the Christians. 
'The latter were forbidden, under penalty of excom- 
munication, to invite Jews to feasts or other enter- 
tainments, and were forbidden also to buy meat or 
other provisions from Jews, for fear of being poi- 
soned. The council furthermore con- 
The Badge firmed the regulations under which 
Instituted. Jews were not allowed to keep Chris- 
tian servants, to lease taxes or customs 
duties, or to hold any public office. At the Coun- 
cil of Ofen held in 1279 the wearing of a red badge 
was prescribed for the Jews, and the foregoing pro- 
visions were reaffirmed. 

Though the Catholic clergy continued in this way 
to sow the seed of religious hatred—which in time 
bore a plentiful harvest—the temporal rulers were 
not inclined to accept the edicts of the Church, and 
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the Jews of Poland were for a long time left in the 
enjoyment of their rights. Ladislaus Lokietek, who 
ascended the Polish throne in 1319, endeavored to 
establish a uniform legal code throughout the land. 
By the general laws he assured to the Jews safety 


and freedom and placed them on-an equality with 
the Christians. They dressed like the Christians, 
wearing garments similar to those of the nobility, 
and, like the latter, worealso gold chains and carried 
swords. Ladislaus likewise framed laws for the lend- 
ing of money to Christians. In 1834 Boleslaw is- 
sued a charter of still greater significance. It was 
much amplified by King Casmir IIL, THE Great 
(1808-70), who was especially friendly to the Jews, 
and whose reign is justly regarded as an era of great 
prosperity for the Polish Jewry. His charter was 
more favorable to the Jews than was Boleslaw’s, in 
so far as it safeguarded some of their civil rights in 
addition to their commercial privileges. This far- 
seeing ruler sought to employ the town and rural 
populations as checks upon the growing power of 
the aristocracy. He regarded the Jews not simply 
as an association of money-lenders, but as a part of 
the nation, into which they were to be incorporated 
for the formation of a homogeneous body politic. 
For his attempts to uplift the masses, including the 
Jews, Casimir was surnamed by his contemporaries 
" king of the serfs and Jews.” His charter for the 
Jews provided among other things that any lawsuit 
in which Jews were concerned might at their request 
be brought before the king; that they might not be 
summoned before the ecclesiastical tribunals; that 
elders or way wodes had no right to exact special taxes 
or contributions from them; that the murder of a 
Jew was to be punishable by death, whereas in 
Boleslaw’s charter the penalty had consisted merely 
of a fine and confiscation of property. Apart from 
these amplifications of Boleslaw’s charter, Casimir 
granted to the Jews the right of unrestricted resi- 
dence and movement; and they were not obliged to 
pay taxes other than those paid by the Christians, 
They were permitted to lend money on farms and 
other real property, and to rent or acquire lands 
and estates (L. Gumplovicz, “ Prawodawstwo,” etc., 
p. 28). 

Most of the documents of the fourteenth century 
treat of the Jews of Little Poland and especially of 
those of Cracow. Notwithstanding its paucity the 
material is ample to show the gradual growth of the 
Jews in numbers and in wealth. Thus in 1304 men- 
tion is made of the cession by Philip Pollack to Genez 

Magdassen of one-half of the former's 
Prosperity property on the Jewish street in 


. Under Cracow; in 1818 the Jew Michael 
Casimir and his son Nathan purchased an 
III. estate in the Jewish quarter from 


the widow of the burgher Günther; 
in 1885 the Jew Kozlina acquired from the burgher 
Herman four houses near the Jewish cemetery; 
in 1889 the widow of the Jew Rubin sold her 
house to the burgher Johann Romanich ; and in 1847 
there occurs a reference to a Jewish quarter in the 
suburb of Cracow (* vicus Judeorum”), with a syn- 
agogue and a cemetery on the banks of the Rudava. 
The cemetery had existed from the beginning of the 
century. 
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Prominent among the Jews of Cracow in 
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the latter half of this century was the leaseholder 
Levko, who was under the direct jurisdiction of the 
king. Levko leased the salt monopoly, and had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the numerous laborers in the 
salt-mines. He was regarded as the money-king of 


his time; and his sons, who inherited bis weaith, 
frequently lent large sums to Queen Yadwiga and 
also to Ladislaus Jagellon (see Casimir IID. 
Nevertheless, while for the greater part of Casi- 
mir's reign the Jews of Poland, as has been seen, 
enjoyed tranquillity, toward its close they were sub- 
jected to persecution on account of the BLACK 
DEATH. Massacres occurred at Kalisz, Cracow, 
Glogau, and other Polish cities along the German 
frontier, and it is estimated that 10,000 Jews were 
killed. Compared with the pitiless destruction of 
their coreligionists in western Europe, however, the 
Polish Jews did not fare badly; and the Jewish 
masses of Germany fled to the more hospitable lands 
of Poland, where the interests of the laity still re- 
mained more powerful than those of the Church. 
But under Casimir’s successor, Louis of Hungary 
(1370-84), the complaint became general that justice 
had disappeared from the land. An attempt was 
made to deprive the Jews of the protection of the 
laws. Guided mainly by religious motives, Louis 
persecuted them, and threatened to expel those who 
refused to accept Christianity, His short reign did 
not suffice, however, to undo the beneficent work of 
his predecessor; and it was not until the long reign 
of the Lithuanian grand duke Ladislaus II., Jagellon 
(1986-1484), that the influence of the Church in civil 
and national affairs increased, and the civic condition 
of the Jews gradually became less favorable. Never- 
theless, at the beginning of Ladislaus’ reign the Jews 
still enjoyed the full protection of the laws. Hube 
cites a series of old documents from Posen, from 
which it appears that in monetary transactions the 
Jews of Great and Little Poland were protected by 
the courts to such an extent that in cases of non-pay- 
ment they might take possession of the real estate 
of their Christian debtors. Thus in 1388 a verdict. 
was rendered in favor of the Jew Sabdai, whereby 
his debtor was placed under arrest and was made to: 
pay the principal together with nine years' interest; 
upon it. In 1398 another debtor pledged himself to 
transfer to his Jewish creditors half of a village with 
all its revenues, excluding the manor and the land 
belonging to it. In 1890 the Jew Daniel was placed 
in possession of the estate of Kopashevo for a debt 
of 40 marks; and in the same year a debt of 20 marks 
due to the above-mentioned Sabdai from the owner 
of a certain estate was given preference over all 
other obligations of the latter, and Sabdai was put 
in possession of the estate. 
Asa result of the marriage of Jagellon to Yadwiga, 
daughter of Louis of Hungary, Lithuania was tem- 
porarily united to the kingdom of Po- 
Extensive land. Under his rule the first exten- 
Persecu- sive persecutions of the Jews in Poland 
tions in the were inaugurated. It was said that 
Fourteenth theJews of Posen had induced a poor 
Century. Christian woman to steal from the 
Dominican church three hosts, which 
they desecrated, and that when the hosts began to 
bleed, the Jews had thrown them into a ditch, where- 
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upon various miracles occurred. When informed of 
this supposed desecration, the Bishop of Posen or- 
dered the Jews to answer the charges. The woman 
accused of stealing the hosts, the rabbi of Posen, 
and thirteen elders of the Jewish community fell 
victims to the superstitious rage of the people. 
After long-continued torture on the rack they 
were all burned slowly at the stake. In addi- 
tion, a permanent fine was imposed on the Jews of 
Posen, which they were required to pay aunually 
to the Dominican church. "This fine was rigorously 
collected until the eighteenth century. The perse- 
cution of the Jews was due not only to religious 
motives, but also to economic reasons, for they had 
gained control of certain branches of commerce, 
and the burghers, jealous of their success, desired to 
rid themselves in one way or another of their objec- 
tionable competitors. 

The same motives were responsible for the riot of 
Cracow, instigated by the fanatical priest BUDEK 
in 1407. The first outbreak was suppressed by the 
city magistrates; but it was renewed a few hours 
later. A vast amount of property was destroyed; 
many Jews were killed; and their children were 
baptized. In order to save their lives a number of 
Jews accepted Christianity. The reform movement 
of the Hussites intensified religious fanaticism; and 
the resulting reactionary measures spread to Poland, 
The influential Polish archbishop Nicholas Tronba, 
after his return from the Council of Kalisz (1420), 
over which he had presided, induced the Polish 
clergy to confirm all the anti-Jewish legislation 
adopted at the councils of Breslau and Ofen, and 
which thitherto had been but rarely carried into 
effect. In addition to their previous disabilities, the 
Jews were now compelled to pay a tax for the ben- 
efit of the churches in the precincts in which they 
were residing, but “in which only Christians should 
reside.” 

In 1423 King Ladislaus Jagellon issued an edict 
forbidding the Jews to lend money on notes. In 
his reign, as in the reign of his successor, Ladislaus 
III., the ancient privileges of the Jews were almost 
forgotten. The Jews vainly appealed to Jagellon 
for the confirmation of their old charters. The 
clergy successfully opposed the renewal of these 
privileges on the ground that they were contrary to 
the canonical regulations. Inthe achievementof this 
purpose the rumor was even spread that the charter 
claimed to have been granted to the Jews by Casi- 
mir the Great was a forgery, inasmuch as a Catho- 
lic ruler would never have granted full civil rights 
to “unbelievers.” 

The machinations of the clergy were checked 


somewhat by CASIMIR IV., JAGELLON (1447-92). He 


readily renewed the charter granted to the Jews by 
Casimir the Great, the original of which had been 
destroyed in the fire that devastated Posen in 
1447. Toa Jewish deputation from the communi- 
ties of Posen, Kalisz, Syeradza, Lenchich (Lenczyca), 
Brest, and Wladislavov which applied to him for 
the renewal of the charter, he said in his new grant: 
* Wo desire that the Jews, whom we protect especi- 
ally for the sake of our own interests and those of 
the royal treasury, shall feel contented during our 
prosperous reign." In confirming all previous 
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rights and privileges of the Jews—the freedom of 
residence and trade, judicial and communal auton- 

omy, the inviolability of person and 
Charter of property, and protection against arbi- 
CasimirIV. trary accusation and attacks—the char- 

ter of Casimir IV. was a determined 
protest against the canonical laws, which had been 
but recently renewed for Poland by the Council ‘of 
Kalisz, and for the entire Catholic world by the Diet 
of Basel. The charter, moreover, permitted more 
intimate relations between Jews and Christians, 
and freed the former from the jurisdiction of the 
clerical courts. Strong opposition was created by 
the king's liberal attitude toward the Jews, and 
was voiced by the leaders of the clerical party. Car- 
dinal Zbignyev Olesnicki, Archbishop of Cracow, 
placed himself at the head of the opposition and 
took the king sternly to task for his favors to the 
Jews, which he claimed were “to the injury and in- 
sult of the holy faith.” “Do not think,” he wrote 
to the king in 1454, “that you are to decree what- 
ever you please in matters of the Christian religion. 
No man is so great or so powerful that he may not 
be opposed in the cause of religion. Hence I beg 
and implore your majesty to repeal the privileges 
and rights in question.” Joining forces with the 
papal nuncio CAPISTRANO, Olesnicki inaugurated a 
vigorous campaign against the Jews and the Hus- 
sites. The repeated appeals of the clergy, and the 
defeat of the Polish troops by the Teutonic Knights 
—which the clergy openly ascribed to the wrath of 
God at Casimir’s neglect of the interests of the 
Church, and his friendly attitude toward the Jews 
— finally induced the king to accede to the demands 
which had been made. In 1454 the statute of Niesza- 
wa was issued, which included the abolition of the 
ancient privileges of the Jews “as contrary to divine 
right and the law of the land." The triumph of the 
clerical forces was soon felt by the Jewish inhab- 
itants. The populace was encouraged to attack 
them in many Polish cities; the Jews of Cracow 
were again the greatest sufferers. In the spring of 
1464 the Jewish quarters of the city were devastated 
by a mob composed of monks, students, peasants, 
and the minor nobles, who were then organizing a 
new crusade against the Turks. More than thirty 
Jews were killed, and many houses were destroyed. - 
Similar disorders occurred in Posen and elsewhere, 
notwithstanding the fact that Casimir had fined the 
Cracow magistrates for having failed to take strin- 
gent measures for the suppression of the previous 
riots. 

The policy of the government toward the Jews of 
Poland was not more tolerant under Casimir's sons 
and successors, JOHN ALBERT (1492-1501) and ALEX- 
ANDER JAGELLON (1501-6). John Albert frequently 
found himself obliged to inquire into local disputes 
between Jewish and Christian merchants. Thus in 
1498 he adjusted the conflicting claims of the Jew- 
ish merchants and the burghers of Lemberg con- 
cerning the right to trade freely within the city. 
On the whole, however, he was not friendly to the 
Jews. The same may be said of Alexander Jagel- 
lon, who had expelled the Jews from Lithuania in 
1495 (see LrrnvuaAx1A) To some extent he was un- 
doubtedly influenced in this measure by the expul- 
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sion of the Jews from Spain (1492), which was re- 
sponsible also for the increased persecution of the 
Jews in Austria, Bohemia, and Germany, and thus 
stimulated the Jewish emigration to 
Importance Poland. For various reasons Alexan- 
of der permitted the return of the Jews 
the Polish in 1503, and during the period immedi- 
Jewry. ately preceding the Reformation the 
number of Jewish exiles grew rapidly 
on account of the anti-Jewish agitation in Germany. 
Indeed, Poland became the recognized haven of ref- 
uge for exiles from western Europe; and the result- 
ing accession to the ranks of the Polish Jewry made 
it the cultural and spiritual center of the Jewish 
people. This, as has been suggested by Dubnow, 
was rendered possible by the following conditions: 


"The Jewish population of Poland was at that time greater 
than that of any other European country; the Jews enjoyed an 
extensive communal autonomy based on special privileges ; they 
were not confined in their economic life to purely subordinate 
occupations, as was true of their western coreligionists; they 
were not engaged solely in petty trade and money-lending, but 
carried on also an important export trade, leased government 
revenues and large estates, and followed the handicrafts and, to 
a certain extent, agriculture; in the matter of residence they 
were not restricted to ghettos, like their German brethren. All 
these conditions contributed toward the evolution in Poland of 
an independent Jewish civilization. Thanks to its social and 
judicial autonomy, Polish Jewish life was enabled to develop 
Íreely along the lines of national and religious tradition. 'The 
rabbi became not only the spiritual guide, but also a member of 
the communal administration [KaAHar], a civil judge, and the 
authoritative expounder of the Law. Rabbinism was not a dead 
letter here, but a guiding religio-judicial system ; for the rabbis 
adjudged civil as well as certain criminal cases on the basis of 
Talmudic legislation." 


The Jews of Poland found themselves obliged to 

make increased efforts to strengthen their social and 
economic position, and to win the favor of the king 
and of the nobility. The conflicts of the different 
parties, of the merchants, the clergy, the lesser and 
the higher nobility, enabled the Jews to hold their 
own. The opposition of the Christian merchants 
and of the clergy was counterbalanced by the sup- 
port of the Shlyakhta, who derived certain economic 
benefits from the activities of the Jews. By the 
constitution of 1504, sanctioned by Alexander Ja- 
gellon, the Shlyakhta Diets were given a voice in all 
important national matters. On some occasions the 
Jewish merchants, when pressed by the lesser nobles, 
were afforded protection by the king, since they 
were an important source of royal revenue. 

The most prosperous period in the life of the 
Polish Jews began with the reign of Sigismund I. 
(1506-48). In 1507 that king informed the authori- 
ties of Lemberg that until further notice its Jewish 

citizens, in view of losses sustained 


Favorable by them, were to be left undisturbed 
Reign of in the possession of all their ancient 

Sigis- privileges (“Russko-Yevreiski Ar- 
mund I. khiv,” iii. 79). His generous treatment 


of his physician, Jacob Isaac, whom 
he made a member of the nobility in 1507, tes- 
tifies to his liberal views. In the same year Sigis- 
mund leased the customs revenues of Lubuchev to 
the Jew Chaczko, exempting him from all taxes. 
Similar exemptions from general or special taxes 
were granted by the king toa number of other Jews. 
In 1510 he reduced the taxes imposed upon the Jew- 


ish community of Lemberg to 200 florins, in consid- 
eration of their impoverished condition, and ap- 
pointed as tax-collectors the Jews Solomon and 
Baruch. In the following year he was called upon 
to adjudicate in a case which illustrates the strained 
relations between the Jews and Christians of that 
city. The Jew Abraham was accused of sacrilege 
and placed under arrest. The king ordered his re- 
lease on May-1 with the stipulation that he should 
either appear before the king’s court on May 2 of 
the following year or pay a penalty of 8,000 marks. 
His bondsmen were the Jews Abraham Franczek of 
Cracow, Isaac Jacob Franczek of Opoczno, Slioma 
Swyathly, Oser, David and Michael Tabyc, and the, 
Lemberg Jews Israel, Judah, two named Solomon, 
and Samuel. Inthe same year Sigismund exempted 
the Jews of Lemberg from the payment of all 
crown taxes for six years. In 1512 he leased to the 
Lemberg Jew Judah, son of Solomon, the customs. 
revenues of Yaroslav for a term -óf four years. 
On June 2 of the same year he appointed ABRANAM 
or Bounemia prefect of the Jewsof Great and Little 
Poland; and on Aug. 6 following he appointed the 
Kazimierz Jew Franczek as tax-collector for all the 
provinces of Little Poland, excepting Cracow and 
Kazimierz. In 1515 he adjudged an important suit 
between the aldermen and the Jews of Lemberg 
concerning the rights of the latter to carry on trade 
in that city. Thealdermen had complained that the 
Jews had gained complete control of the trade, thus 
rendering it impossible for,the Christian merchants 
to do business. Both parties submitted to the king 
copies of their ancient charters of privileges, and 
Sigismund decreed that the Jews, likethe other mer- 
chants of Lemberg, were entitled to trade in various 
products throughout the country, but that they 
might sell cloth in the cities and towns during fairs 
only. The purchase of cattle by them was per- 
mitted only to the extent of 2,000 head annually, 
and then on the payment of a special duty. 

In 1517 Sigismund confirmed the ancient privi- 
leges of the Jews of Posen. In 1518 he ordered the 


‘customs-collector of Posen not to exact from the 


Jews larger duties on their wares than those col- 
lected from the king's other subjects. In the same 
year he confirmed the election for life of the rabbis 
Moses and Mendel as judges over the Jews of Great 
Poland.- They were given the authority to decide 
suits both individually and jointly; and the Jews 


of Great Poland were required to recognize their 


authority, and to pay a fine into the royal treasury 
in case of failure to accept their deci- 


Certain sions. In October of the same year 
Jews Ad- the king admitted to Polish denizen- 
mitted to ship the Bohemian Jews Jacob and 
Denizen- Lazar, granting them the right of un- 

ship. restricted residence and movement 


throughout the kingdom. In 1519 
Sigismund released the Jews of Great Poland, fora 
period of three years, from the payment of any 
crown taxes directly to the royal tax-collectors. He 
decreed that instead five Jewish collectors should 
be chosen, and a commission of eleven persons be 
appointed for the apportionment of the total tax 
of 200 florins among the several Jewish taxpayers, 
due regard being had to the wealth of each, and 
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special reductions being provided in the case of 
the poor. In the event of the death or impoverish- 
ment of any of the taxpayers the collectors were 
empowered to increase the taxes of the well-to-do, 
in order that the poorer taxpayers might not be ex- 
cessively burdened and that the total amount of the 
tax might remain undiminished. This decree was 
the result of complaints made by the Jews of Great 
Poland against the abuses and oppressions of the 
royal tax-collectors. The members of the commis- 
sion appointed for this purpose were: Isaac of Mes- 
eritz (Mezhirechye), Samson of Skwirzyna, Mendel 
of Gnesen, Beniash of Obornik, Moses of Vlazlav, 
Kalman of Pakosch, David of Brest-Kuyavsk, Sli- 
oma of Lenchich, Abraham of Polotzk (formerly of 
Sokhaezev), Uziel of Kalisz, and Solomon of Plonsk. 
The tax-collectors appointed were: Samuel and 
Beniash of Posen; Mossel, the customs collector of 
Inovlozlav; Moses, the customs collector of Brest- 
Kuyavsk; and Jacob, a physician of Sokhaczev. 
In the same year a quarrel arose between the 
Bohemian and the Polish Jews in the community of 
Cracow over the question whether there should be 
one rabbi for the entire community or a separate 
rabbi for each faction. The case was brought be- 
fore the king, who decided (May 25, 1519) that, in 
accordance with established custom, the community 
should have two rabbis. Rabbi Peretz, who had 
already held that position for two years, and Rabbi 
Asher (son-in-law of Rachael), both of 
Two Con- them experts in the Law, were pro- 
gregations posed by the respective parties with 
in Cracow. the consent of the entire community. 
The king reserved the right, in case 
Peretz declined to continue in the rabbinate, to ap- 
point his successor. Each rabbi was forbidden to 
interfere in the affairs of the other, under a penalty 
of 100 marks in silver payable into the royal treasury ; 
and each member of the community was at liberty 
to choose which congregation he would join. The 
entire community was ordered, under a penalty for 
disobedience, to pay to the rabbis the various fees 
and other sources of income assigned to them by 
ancient custom. This arrangement failed to adjust 
the difficulties, as is seen from a subsequent decision 
of the king (Nov. 5, 1519). A party of recently ar- 
rived Bohemian Jews, headed by Rabbi Peretz, 
wished to crowd out from the synagogue belonging 
to the Polish congregation the native part of the 
community, headed by Rabbi Asher. This ancient 
synagogue had been built by the Polish Jews and 
kept in repair by them until the arrival of the Bohe- 
mians, The king’s second decision was more favor- 
able to the native portion of the community, which 


was left in permanent possession of tlie synagogue. 


The followers of Rabbi Peretz were not permitted 
to enter the cdifice without the consent of Rabbi 


Asher and his followers; and a penalty of 1,000 
marks was imposed for infraction of this regulation. 
The Bohemians were, moreover, precluded on pain 
of asimilar fine from inducing members of the native 
community to join their synagogue; while Rabbi 
Asher and his followers still retained the right to 
admit any person at their discretion. 

The commercial activity of the Jewish merchants 
arrayed against them their Christian rivals of the 
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larger cities. The magistrates of Posen and Lem- 
berg, in their opposition to the Jews, even went so 
far as to propose a coalition against them (1521). 
The struggle was not always above board. In some 
towns the populace was incited against the Jews, 
and several riots occurred. Sigismund took meas- 


ures to prevent the repetition of such disorders; and 


in the case of Cracow he warned the magistrates 
that he would hold them responsible for any recur- 
rence. 

Sigismund’s protection of his Jewish favorites is 
demonstrated by his letter of respite, Aug. 26, 1525, to 
the Posen Jew Beniash, surnamed “Dlugi” (= “ the 
Tall”), an insolvent debtor, granting him an ex- 
tension of time (until Feb. 21, 1527) wherein to 
pay his liabilities. This letter was intended to en- 
able Beniash to adjust his business affairs, which had 
become involved owing in part to the large amount 
of debts due to him from various persons, espe- 
cially Christians. A subsequent letter extended the 
royal protection to him fora further term of three 
years, prohibited forcible collection of money from 
him, and ordered that he be assisted in the col- 

lection of his debts. Any infringe- 


Jewish ment of the provisions of the letter 
Favorites was to be regarded as lese-majesty. 
of Sigis- Further, Beniash was made subject to 

mund. the jurisdiction of the king and of 


the way wode of Cracow. An especial 
mark of favor was shown also to the Jew Lazar of 
Brandenburg in a royal order dated Nov. 14, 1525, 
and exempting him for life from payment of the taxes 
imposed upon the other Jews of Cracow. In return 
for this privilege he was to pay only the sum of three 
florins annually. These favors were an acknowl- 
edgment of services rendered at Venice in the inter- 
ests of the royal treasury and to Jodoc Ludwig, the 
king’s ambassador there. 

By an edict of June 14, 1530, the king exempted the 
Jew Simon and his family of the new town of Cerczin 
from subjection to any religious bans, and announced 
that any rabbi or doctor of the kingdom issuing 
an excommunication against them would be liable 
to a fine of 100 marks. On July 380, 1532, the king 
appointed Moses Fishel chief rabbi of the Polish syn- 
agogue of Cracow in succession to Rabbi Asher; 
and Fishel, with all his property in Kazimierz, 
was exempted for life from all taxes and duties, 
both ordinary and extraordinary. On Aug. 8, 
1541, Sigismund issued an edict whereby the Jews 
of Great Poland were given the right to elect a 
chief rabbi, “a doctor of Judaism," subject to con- 
firmation by the king. The government officials were 
forbidden to install in this office any person not pre- 
viously elected thereto by the voluntary act of the 


| Jews themselves. 


But while Sigismund himself was prompted by 
feelings of justice, his courtiers endeavored to turn 
to their personal advantage the conflicting interests 
of the different classes. Sigismund's second wife, 
Queen Bona, sold government positions for money ; 
and her favorite, the way wode of Cracow, Peter 
Kmita, accepted bribes from both sides, promising 
to further the interests of each at the Dietsand with 
the king. In15930the Jewish question was the sub- 
ject of heated discussions at the Diets. "There were 
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some delegates who insisted on the just treatment 
of the Jews. On the other hand, some went so far 
as to demand the expulsion of the Jews from the 
country, while stil others wished to curtail their 
commercial rights. "The Diet of Piotrkow (1538) 
elaborated a series of repressive measures against 
the Jews, who were prohibited from engaging in 
the collection of taxes and from leasing estates or 
government revenues, “it being against God's law 
that these people should hold honored positions 
among the Christians." The commercial pursuits of 
the Jews in the cities were placed under the control 
of the hostile magistrates, while in the villages Jews 
were forbidden to trade at all. The Diet revived 
also the medieval ecclesiastical law compelling the 
Jews to wear a distinctive badge. In 1589 a Catho- 
lic woman of Cracow, Katherine Zalyeshovska, was 
burned at the stake for avowed leanings toward 
Judaism, the populace being incited 
Converts to against the Jews by various pam- 
Judaism. phlets circulated among the people. 
| This and similar cases of conversion 
to the Jewish faith were probably the result of the 
secret societies which "were established among the 
Shlyakhta in 1530, and which owed their origin to 
the religious reforms among the intelligent members 
of Polish society on the advent of Lutheranism in 
the German districts of Poland (see Dubnow in 
* Voskhod," May, 1895). 

The influx of foreign Jews, particularly from Bo- 
hemia, was probably responsible for a decree of Oct. 
17, 1549, by which ordinance they were forbidden 
to settle within the kingdom, and freedom of move- 
ment was accorded only to such Bohemian Jews as 
had already settled on crown or Shlyakhta lands. 
An exception was allowed, however, in favor of the 
cities of Cracow, Posen, and Lemberg. This decree, 
issued at the request of the Jews themselves, was 
promulgated before the death of Sigismund Jagel- 
lon, and was not signed by Sigismund II., Augustus, 
as certain sources state. 

Sigismund II., Augustus (1548-72) followed in the 
main the tolerant policy of his father. He confirmed 
the ancient privileges of the Polish Jews, and con- 
siderably widened and strengthened the autonomy 
of their communities. By a decree of Aug. 13, 1551, 
the Jews of Great Poland wereagain granted permis- 
sion to elect a chief rabbi, who was to act as judge 
in all matters concerning their religious life. Jews 
refusing to acknowledge his authority were to be 
subject to a fine or to excommunication; and those 
refusing to yield to the latter might be executed 
after a report of the circumstances had been made 
to the authorities. The property of the recalcitrants 
was to be confiscated and turned into the crown 


treasury. The chief rabbi was exempted from the 
authority of the way wode and other officials. while 


the latter were obliged to assist him in enforcing the 
law among the Jews. In agreements concluded 
(June 80 and Sept. 15, 1553) between the Jews of 
Cracow and the Christian merchants of Kazimierz 
and Stradom the signatures of the following promi- 
nent Jews occur: Rabbi Moses; Jonas Abramo- 
vich; Israel Czarnij; Simon, son-in-law of Moses; 
Samuel, son of Feit; Moses Echlier; Rabbi Esaias; 
Lazar, son-in-law of the widow Bona; and Rabbi 


Alexander. In 1556 the king issued a decree de- 
fining the judicial rights of the Jews of Lublin. 
Ina similar document issued in the same year the 
conflicting claims of the Jewish and Christian mer- 
chants of Posen were adjusted. 
The favorable attitude of the king and of the 
enlightened nobility could not prevent the growing 
animosity against the Jews in certain 
Under  partsof the kingdom. The Reforma- 
Sigismund tion movement stimulated an anti- 
II. Jewish crusade by the Catholic clergy, 
who preached vehemently against all 
heretics—Lutherans, Calvinists, and Jews. In 1550 
the papal nuncio Alois Lipomano, who had been 
prominent as a persecutor of the Neo-Christians in 
Portugal, was delegated to Cracow to strengthen 
the Catholic spirit among the Polish nobility. He 
warned the king of the evils resulting from his tol- 
erant attitude toward the various non-believers in 
the country. Seeing that the Polish nobles, among 
whom the Reformation had already taken strong 
root, paid but scant courtesy to his preachings, he 
initiated a movement against the Tatars and the Jew- 
ish inhabitants of Lithuania, whom he attempted to 
convert to Catholicism (1555) Returning from 
Wilna to Cracow in 1556 he inaugurated there a 
crusade against the Jews. In the interests ot this 
crusade a rumor was spread among the populace to 
the effect that a Christian woman of Sochaczow, 
Dorotea Lazencka, had sold to the local Jews a host 
which she had received at communion and which 
they had pierced until blood began to flow from the 
punctures. By order of the Bishop of Kholm three 
Jews of Sochaezow and their *accomplice," Dorotea 
Lazencka, were put in chains, and later sentenced 
todeath. When the king, who was at that time in 
Wilna, learned of the matter, he sent to the burgo- 
master of Sochaezow orders to stop the proceedings 
until a thorough investigation could be made. ‘The 
bishop, however, presented a forged royal order for 
the execution; and the supposed blasphemers were 
burned at the stake a few days before the king's 
deputy arrived (1557). Sigismund Augustus was 
highly incensed at this sanguinary deed, the prime 
mover in which was the nuncio Lipomano. “I am 
horrified at the thought of this shameful crime," he 
said, *and besides I do not wish to be regarded as 
a fool who believes that blood may flow from a 
pierced host." The Protestant no- 
Host-Dese- bles, who could not conscientiously 
cration bring themselves to believe in the ab- 
Charges. surd medieval fable, took the part of 
the Jews; and numerous satires were 
written against the nuncio and the bishop. Sigis- 
mund pointed out that papal bulls had repeatedly 
asserted that all such accusations were without any 


foundation whatsoever: and he decreed that hence- 


forth any Jew accused of having committed a mur- 
der for ritual purposes, or of having stolen a host, 
should be brought before his own court during the 
sessions of the Diet. 

Notwithstanding this decree and the ridicule of 
the reformers, clerical influences forced the enact- 
ment of anti-Jewish laws at the Diets of 1562 and 
1565. At this time the Jews found a defender in 
Solomon ben Nathan AsHKENAZI, who before his de- 
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parture for Turkey was the king’s physician. Simon 
Günzburg, a wealthy court Jew and a celebrated 
architect, also defended the cause of his coreligion- 
ists. In 1566 the Jew Benedict Levith was awarded 


for a term of four years the monopoly of importing 


Hebrew books and of selling them throughout the 
country. At the request of the Jews the king per- 
mitted (1567) Rabbi Isaac May to build a yeshibah 
iu the suburb of Lublin. In 1571 the elders of the 
Jewish community of Posen were given the right to 
expel from the city lawless or immoral members of 
the community, and even tosentence them to death. 
The local way wode was at the same time forbidden to 
oppose the execution of such sentences. The autono- 
my thus granted by Sigismund August to the Jews 
in the matter of communal administration laid the 
foundation for the power of the Kanan, which, as 
has been pointed out by Dubnow, subsequently 
brought to the Polish Jewry both great advantage 
and considerable harm. 

The officers of the kahal frequently made agrec- 
ments With the magistrates on the strength of which 
the Jews were given the right, in return for certain 
taxes, to trade freely and to own real estate within 
the city limits. There were, however, some cities 
like Syeradz and Vielun in which Jews were not 
allowed even to reside. In 1659 Lithuania was 
united to Poland; for the effect of this union on 
Jewish life in Poland see Jew. Excyvc. viii. 126, s.v. 
LITHUANIA. 

The death of Sigismund Augustus (1572)'and the 
termination therewith of the Jagellon dynasty ne- 
cessitated the election of his successor by the clect- 
ive body of the Shlyakhta. The neighboring states 
were deeply interested in the matter, each hoping to 
insure the choice of its own candidate. The pope 
was eager to assure the election of a Catholic, lest 
the influences of the Reformation should become 
predominant in Poland. Catherine de Medici was 
laboring energetically for the election of her son 
Henry of Anjou. Butin spite of all the intrigues at 
the various courts, the deciding factor in the election 
was the above-mentioned Solomon Ashkenazi, then 
in charge of the foreign affairs of Turkey. Henry 


of Anjou was elected, which fact was of deep con- 


cern tothe liberal Polesand the Jews. Fortunately 
this participator in the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
secretly fled to France afterareign of a few months, 
in order to succeed his deceased brother Charles IX. 
on the French throne. 

Stephen Bathori (1576-86) was now elected king 
of Poland; and he proved both a tolerant ruler and 
a friend of the Jews. On Feb. 10, 1577, he sent 
orders to the magistrate of Posen directing him to 
prevent class conflicts, and to maintain order in the 
city. His orders were, however, of no avail. Three 
months after his manifesto a riot occurred in Posen, 
for details of which sce Jew. Excxc. ii. 596a, s.v. 
BATHORI, STEPHEN. Political and economic events 

in the course of the sixteenth century 


Under forced the Jews to establish a more 
Stephen compact communal organization, and 
Bathori.  thisseparated them from the rest of the 


| urban population; indeed, although 
with but few exceptions they did not live in sepa- 
rate ghettos, they were nevertheless sufliciently iso- 


lated from their Christian neighbors to be regarded 
as strangers. They resided in the towns and cities, 
but had little to do with municipal administration, 
their own affairs being managed by the rabbis, 
the elders, and the dayyanim or religious judges. 
In the reign of Stephen Bathori they were at- 
tacked by the Polish poct Sebastian Klenowicz 
(1545-1602) in his works “Worek Judaszow ” 
(=“The Bags of the Judas”) and * Victoria Deo- 
rum." These conditions contributed to the strength- 
ening of the kahal organizations. Conflicts and 
disputes, however, became of frequent occurrence, 
and led to the convocation of periodical rabbinical 
congresses, which were the nucleus of the central 
institution known in Poland, from the middle of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as the Councrt oF Four Lawps. The mect- 
ings were usually held during the fairs of Lublin; 
and the sphere of the activity of the council grad- 
ually widened until it came to include not only judi- 
cial but administrative and legislative functions 
also. At times the regulations of the Polish govern- 
ment were strengthened by the official sanction of 
the council. A notable instance of this occurred in 
1587, when the council approved with great solem- 
nity the well-known cdict forbidding the Jews to 
engage in the farming of government revenues and 
of other sources of income, since “people eager for 
gain and enrichment by means of extensive leases 
might bring great danger to the many.” 

Yeshibot were established, under the direction of 
the rabbis, in the more prominent communities. 
Such schools were officially known as gymnasiums, 
and their rabbi-principals as rectors. Important 
yeshibot existed in Cracow, Posen, and other cities. 
Jewish printing establishments came into existence 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. In 
1580 a Hebrew Pentateuch was printed in Cracow; 
and at the end of the century the Jewish printing- 
houses of that city and Lublin issued a large num- 
ber of Jewish books, mainly of a religious character. 
The growth of Talmudie scholarship in Poland was 
coincident with the greater prosperity of the Polish 
Jews; and because of their communal autonomy 
educational development was wholly one-sided and 
along Talmudic lines. Exceptions are recorded, 
however, where Jewish youth sought secular in- 
struction in the European universities. The learned 
rabbis became not merely expounders of the Law, 
but also spiritual advisers, teachers, judges, and 
legislators; and their authority compelled the com- 
munal leaders to make themselves familiar with the . 
abstruse questions of Talmudic law. `The Polish 
Jewry found its views of life shaped by the spirit of 
the Talmudic and rabbinical literature, whose influ- 
ence was felt in the house, in the school, and in the 
synagogue. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century the seeds 
of Talmudic learning had been transplanted to Po- 
land from Bohemia, particularly from the school 
of Jacob PoLLAK, the creator of Pr. Pur, Shalom 
Shachna (e. 1500-58), a pupil of Pollak, is counted 
among the pioneers of Talmudic Jearning in Poland. 
He lived and died in Lublin, where he was the head 
of the yeshibah which produced the rabbinical ce- 
lebrities of the following century. Shachna's son 
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Isracl became rabbi of Lublin on the death of his 
father, and Shachna’s pupil Moses ISSERLES (ReMA ; 
1520-72) achieved an international rep- 
Pioneers of utation among the Jews. His contem- 
Talmudic porary and correspondent Solomon 
Learning. Lurta (1510-73) of Lublin also enjoyed 
a wide reputation among his corelig- 
ionists; and the authority of both was recognized by 
the Jews throughout Europe. Among the famous 
pupils of Isserles should be mentioned David Gans 
and Mordecai JAFFE, the latter of whom studied 
also under Luria. Another distinguished rabbin- 
ical scholar of that period was Eliezer b. Elijah 
ASHKENAZI (1512-85) of Cracow. His " Ma'ase ha- 
Shem” (Venice, 1588) is permeated with the spirit 
of the moral philosophy of the Sephardic school, 
but is extremely mystical. At the end of the work 
he attempts to forecast the coming of the Messiah in 
1595, basing his calculations on the Book of Daniel. 
Such Messianic dreams found a receptive soil in the 
unsettled religious conditions of the time. The new 
sect of Socinians or Unitarians, which denied the 
Trinity and which, therefore, stood near to Juda- 
ism, had among its leaders Simon Bupxx, the trans- 
lator of the Bible into Polish, and the priest Martin 
Czzcnowic. Heated religious disputations were 
common, and Jewish scholars participated in them. 
The Catholic reaction which with the aid of the 
Jesuits and the Council of Trent spread throughout 
Europe finally reached Poland. The Jesuits found 
a powerful protector in Bathori’s successor, Sigis- 
mund III (1587-1682). Under his rule the “ golden 
freedom” of the Polish knighthood gradually van- 
ished; government by the “liberam vcto" under- 
mined the authority of the Diet; and the approach 
of anarchy was thus hastened. However, the dying 
spirit of the republic was still strong enough to 
check somewhat the destructive power of Jesuitism, 
which under an absolute monarchy would have led 
to drastic anti-Jewish measures similar to those that 
had been taken in Spain. Thus while the Catholic 
clergy was the mainstay of the anti-Jewish forces, 
the king remained at least in semblance the de- 
fender of the Jews (see Jew. Excxc. viii. 127b, s.v. 
Lrrmuanra). False accusations of ritual murder 
against the Jews recurred with growing frequency, 
and assumed an *ominous inquisitional character. " 
'The papal bulls and the ancient char- 
Sigismund ters of privilege proved generally of 
III. little avail as protection. In 1598 the 
crown judges of Lublin condemned 
three Jews to death for the supposed murder of a 
Christian child whose body had been found'in a 
swamp near the village of Voznika. The accused 
were tortured on the rack and then quartered amid 
impressive ceremonies at Lublin, The body of the 
murdered child was placed in one of the monasteries 
in Lublin and became an object of worship for the 
populace. A polemical movementagainst the Jews 
also was initiated by the clergy. The priest Moeczki 
published in Cracow (1598) a bitter denunciation of 
the Jews under the title * Okrucienstwa Zydowskie " 
(— “Jewish Atrocities”); and similar works were 
published by Gubiezki (1602), by Wyeczlaw Grabow- 
ski (“O Zydach w Koronie,” 1611), and by the Polish 
physician Sleshkowski, who accused the Jewish pny- 
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sicians of systematically attempting to poison their 
Catholic patients. The plague then raging in Po- 
land was attributed by him to divine wrath at the 
protection afforded to the Jewsof the country (1628). 
Most bitter of all in his tirades against the Jews was 
the Polish writer Sebastian Miczinski, author of 
*7wierciadlo Korony Polskie” (8d ed. 1619). A 
pupil of the Jesuits, he collected in this book every 
charge that was ever invented against the Jews by 
fanatical superstition and popular malice. He in- 
cited the Polish people, and especially the delegates 
to the Diet, to treat the Jews as they had been 
treated in Spain and elsewhere. 

Ladislaus IV. (1632-48), though personally a toler- 
ant ruler, could not check the bitter factional hatreds 
of his subjects. In 1642 he permitted the Jews of 
Cracow to engage freely in export trade, but with- 
drew this permission two months later in com- 
pliance with the demands of the Christian mer- 
chants. Many of the Jews, thus restricted and 
oppressed in the cities, moved to the villages and 
became leaseholders of estates belonging to the 
Shlyakhta, and engaged also in the liquor trade. 
The powerful nobles as well as the high church 
dignitaries leased their lands to them, and the 
synod of Warsaw (1048) severely criticized some of 
the bishops for thus placing the Jews over the Chris- 
tian peasants. The synod of Posen indignantly com- 
mented on the “audacity of the Jews” in trading in 

the market-places on Christian holy 
Blood Ac- days. In1636the Jewsof Lublin had 
cusations. “been acquitted by the crown tribunal 

of the charge of having murdered a 
Christian child for ritual purposes. The local clergy, 
annoyed at the acquittal, invented another charge, 
supported by “evidence.” The Carmelite monk 
Paul declared that Jews had lured him into a house, 
had bled him with the aid of a German barber 
named Schmidt (a Lutheran), and had collected his 
blood in a dish, whispering meanwhile some prayer. 
The tribunal accepted this accusation, and, after a 
trial accompanied by torture on the rack, sentenced 
one Jew, named Mark, to death. The Carmelites 
hastened to make this case public in order to 
strengthen the prejudice of the populace. The 
Jew Mark is mentioned also on the fly-leaf of an 
old prayer-book preserved in the synagogue of 
Pinchov. The inscription speaks of “the martyrs 
on this earth in the city of Lublin, in the year (5)396 
— 1630." The martyr Mark is called here “the 
learned Rabbi Mordecai, son of the sainted Rabbi 
Meïr.” The pamphlet by the Carmelite monks re- 
ferring to this case is entitled “ Processus Cause Inter 
Instigatorem Judicii Tribunalis Regni et Perfidium 
Marcum Judæum Agitate.” This case is reported 
also in the book of the priest Stefan Zuchowski, 
published in 1713. Nine months after the revolting 
judicial murder of Lublin a more horrible execution 
took place in Cracow (1637). The details of this 
case are not known; but, from entries in the Pin- 
chov prayer-book and the pinkes of the burial so- 
ciety of Cracow, it appears that seven Jews were 
executed; namely, Rabbi Abraham ben Isaac, Jacob 
b. David, Samuel b. Samuel, Elijah b. Judah, Ben- 
jamin b. Shalom, Jacob b. Issachar, and Moses b. 
Phinehas. Zhukhowski makes no mention of this 
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case, A similar case occurred in Lenchich in 1689 
(see Jew. Encyc, viii, 128, s.v. LITHUANIA). 

The hostility of their Christian neighbors reacted 
on the inner life of the Polish Jews; and the scholar 
Delmedigo, who visited Poland and Lithuania in 
1620, was struck by their indifferent and at times 
hostile attitude toward secular learning. But, while 
the intellectual field of ‘the Jews was narrowed 
equally with their social life, there was displayed 
in both an unceasing activity inspired by Tal- 

mudic precepts. The Talmud served 


Study them as an encyclopedia of all knowl- 
of the edge and for questions of every- 
Talmud. day life, including abstract law, legal 


decisions, both civil and criminal, re- 
ligious legislation, theology, etc. It was diligently 
studied; but the methods of study depended on the 
social position of the student. The rabbis of higher 
rank, those who took an active part in the kahal 
administrations and who participated in the Coun- 
cil of Four Lands, paid most attention to the prac- 
tical application of the Talmudic law. Chief among 
them was Mordecai Jarre (see Jew. Encyc. vii. 58), 
who at the end of the sixteenth century frequently 
presided at the meetings of the council. His suc- 
cessor as rabbinical elder and president of the coun- 
cil was Joshua ben Alexander ha-Kohen FALK, rabbi 
of Lublin, and later director of the yeshibah at 
Lemberg. Together with these should be mentioned: 
Meir ben Gedaliah LUBLIN (d. 1616), authority in 
rabbinical matters; Samuel EpELs (d. 1681); and 
Joel Sirkes (d. 1641). The Casana had become 
entrenched under the protection of Rabbinism; and 
such scholars as Mordecai Jaffe and Joel Sirkes de- 
voted themselves to itsstudy. The mystic specula- 
tions of the cabalists prepared the ground for Shab- 
bethaianism, and the Jewish masses were rendered 
even more receptive by the great disasters that over- 
took the Jews of Poland about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Had the rabbis of that time 
evinced a more active interest in worldly affairs, and 
had they taken warning from the ominous popular 
unrest, they might in a measure have averted the 
calamity of the Cossacks’ uprising. It should be 
stated, however, that the great catastrophe was duc 
not to the Jews themselves, but to the decay of the 
entire system of which the Jews were but an in- 
active part (see Jew. Excvc. iv. 983b, se. Cos- 
SACKS’ UPRISING), 

The kingdom of Poland proper, which had hith- 
erto suffered but little either from the Cossacks’ up- 
rising or from the invasion of the Russians, now be- 
came the scene of terrible disturbances (1655-58). 
King Charles X. of Sweden, at the head of his 
victorious army, overran Poland; and soon the 
whole country, including the cities of Cracow and 
Warsaw, wasin his hands. The Jews 
of Great and Little Poland found 
themselves between tio fires: those 
of them who were spared by the 
Swedes were attacked by the Poles, who accused 
them of aiding the enemy. The Polish general 
Stefan CZARNIECKI, in his flight from the Swedes, 
devastated the whole country through which he 
passed and treated the Jews without mercy. The 
Polish partizan detachments treated the non-Polish 


Cossacks’ 
Uprising. 


inhabitants with equal severity. Moreover, the 
horrors of the war were aggravated by pestilence, 
and the Jews of the districts of Kalisz, Cracow, 
Posen, Piotrkow, and Lublin perished en masse by 
the sword of the enemy and the plague. Certain 
Jewish writers of the day were convinced that the 
home and protection which the Jews had for a long 
time enjoyed in Poland were lost to them forever. 

Some of these apprehensions proved to be un- 
founded. As soon as the disturbances had ceased, 
the Jews began to return and to rebuild their des- 
troyed homes; and while it is true that the Jewish 
population of Poland had decreased and become im- 
poverished, it still was more numerous than that of 
the Jewish colonies in western Europe. Poland re- 
mained as hitherto the spiritual center of Judaism; 
and the remarkable vitality of the Jews manifested 
itself in the fact that they in a comparatively short 
time managed to recuperate from their terrible trials. 

King John Casimir (1648-68) endeavored to com- 
pensate the impoverished people for their sufferings 
and losses, as is evidenced by a decree granting the 
Jews of Cracow the rights of free trade (1661); and 
similar privileges, together with temporary exemp- 
tion from taxes, were granted to many other Jew- 
ish communities, which had suffered most from the 
Russo-Swedish invasion. 

In spite of the spiritual poverty of the Jews of 
Poland, some of them sought instruction at foreign 
universities. Among the Polish physicians of the 
time was Jacob, who studied medicine at Padua, and 
came to Posen after the expulsion of the Jews from 
Vienna in 1670. He married the daughter of the 
physician Moses Judah (Mojzese Judko). In 1678 
Moses Judah became the physician to the Jewish 
community at a salary of 40 gold ducats; he was 
also one of the elders of the Jewish community, and 
defended its suits at the Diets. He was highly re- 
spected by the nobility. His son, who also had stud- 
ied medicine at Padua, succeeded him in his post, 
and remained in Posen until 1786. "The grammarian 
ISAAC BEN SAMUEL 1TA-Lev1 lived for some time in 
Posen, and died there in 1646. The philosopher Sol- : 
omon Ashkenazi of Posen and the mathematician 
Elijah of Pinczow were prominent at the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

John Casimir's successor, King Michael Wisch- 
neveczki (1669-78), also granted some privileges to 
the Jews. This was partly due to the efforts of 
Moses Markowitz, the representative of the Jewish 
communities of Poland. The heroic king Jonn 
SOBIESKI (1674-96) was in general very favorably 
inclined toward the Jews; but the Senate and the 
nobility deprecated such friendliness toward “in- 
fidels.” 

With the accession to the throne of the Saxon 
dynasty the Jews completely lost the support of the: 
government. While it is true that Auausrvus IL., 

THE STRONG (1697-1788), and Auaus- 

Accession us III. (1783-68) officially confirmed 

of at their coronations the Jewish char- 

the Saxon ters, such formal declarations were in- 

Dynasty. sufficient, owing to the disorders pre- 

vailing in the kingdom, to guard the: 

already limited rights of the Jews against the hostile 
elements. The government was anxious only to 
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collect from the kahals the taxes, which were con- 
stantly being made heavier in spiteof thefact that the 
Jews had not yet recovered from the ruinous events 
of the Cossacks' uprising and the Swedish invasion. 
The Shlyakhta and the other classes of the urban 
population were extremely hostile to the Jews. In 
the larger cities, like Posen and Cracow, quarrels 
between the Christians and the Jewish inhabitants 
were of frequent occurrence; and they assumed a 
very violent aspect. Based originally on economic 
grounds, they were carried over into the religious 
arena; and it was evident that the seeds which the 
Jesuits had planted had finally borne fruit. Eccle- 
siastical councils displayed great hatred toward the 
Jews. Attacks on the latter by students, the so- 
called *Schüler-Gelauf,? became every-day occur- 
rences in the large cities, the police regarding such 
scholastic riots with indifference. Indeed, lawiess- 
ness, violence, and disorder reigned supreme at that 
time in Poland, marking the beginning of the down- 
fallof the kingdom. In order, therefore, to protect 
themselves against such occurrences, the Jewish 
communities in many cities made annual contribu- 
tions to the local Catholic schools. 

Many miracle-workers made their appearance 
among the Jews of Poland, prominent among whom 
was Joel ben Isaac HErLPRIN, known also as “ Baal 
Shem I.,” a believer in and practitioner of demon- 
ology. These men added to the mental and moral 
confusion of the Jewish masses. “There is no other 

country,” says a writer of the seven- 
Prevalence teenth century, “in which the Jews oc- 
of Super- cupy themselves so much with mystic 
stition. fantasies, devilism, talismans, and the 
invocation of spirits, as in Poland.” 
Even famous rabbis of that time devoted themselves 
to cabalistic practises. Special notoriety as a caba- 
list was gained by NAPHTALI BEN ISAAC HA-Konen, 
whose belief in the power of a certain amulet led to 
the destruction of almost the entire Jewish quarter 
of Frankfort. The popular superstitions that had so 
completely enveloped the Polish Jewry were the di- 
rect cause of the Messianic movements that had be- 
gun to agitate the Jewish world; and although Shab- 
bethai Zebi, hailed at first as the Messiah, lost a 
large number of his followers on his conversion to 
Mohammedanism, mysticism had become too deeply 
rooted in the Jewish masses to be destroyed even by 
this rude awakening. Shabbethaianism was suc- 
ceeded by Frankism (sce Jew. Excxc. v. 415, s.v. 
FRANK, JACOB, AND TUR Franuists). The era of 
enlightenment which dawned for the Jews of Ger- 
many with the coming of Moses Mendelssohn in the 
gecond half of the eighteenth century was coincident 
with that of the decay of the Polish Jewry. 

The sufferings of the Polish Jews from external 
enemies in times of war and from persecutions by 
their Christian neighbors in times of peace served to 
cement more strongly their internal life and stimu- 
lated a more thorough organization for the common 
protection. One of the proclamations of the Coun- 
cil of Four Lands, issued in 1676, reads as follows: 

'" We have sinned grievously against the Almighty; the dis- 


turbances increase from day to day. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for us to live. Our people are considered as naught 


among other nations; and it is wonderful, in view of all our 


misfortunes, that we still exist. The only thing left for us to do 


is to form ourselves into a close union, following strictly the 
commands of the Lord and the precepts of our venerable teachers 
and guides." 


This wasfollowed by aseriesof paragraphs ordering 
implicit obedience to the instructions of the kahals, 
and forbidding the leasing of government taxes or 
estates of the Shlyakhta and the formation of any 
commercial companies with non-Jews, without the 
consent of the kahals, “since such enterprises lead 


to clashes with, and reproaches against the Jews by, 


the Christian population.” It was also forbidden to 
“transfer Jewish goods into strange hands” or to 
appeal to the Polish authorities merely from a desire 
to injure the interests of society or to create discord 
or party conflicts in the communities. In this way 
the power of the kahals became very pronounced; 
and they were aided by the government, which 
found it more convenient to deal with a few cen- 
tralized bodies than with a multitude of individuals. 
Each kahal was responsible to the government for 
the action of its individual members, and was re- 
quired also to collect the taxes (see JEW. ENCYC. vii. 
409, s.v. Kanar). In time, however, the kahals be- 


gan to abuse the power entrusted to them, and fre- 


quent complaints were heard against their oppress- 
ive rule. 

The decade from the Cossacks’ uprising until 
after the Swedish war (1648-58) left adeep and last- 
ing impression not only on the social life of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Jews, but on their spiritual life 
as well. The mental level of the Jews gradually 
sank. The Talmudic learning which up “to that 

| period had been the common posses- 

Period of sion of the majority of the people be- 
Decadence. came accessible to a limited number of 

students only, while the masses re- 
mained in ignorance and superstition. The intellec- 
tual activity even of the rabbis fell to a low level; 
for while it is true that there were still many promi- 
nent rabbis in Poland who were men of great Tal- 
mudic learning and secular knowledge, they did not 
leave behind them any such great works as did their 
predecessors — Solomon Luria, Isserles, Mordecai 
Jaffe, and Meir of Lublin. In the very few works 
that were produced there was noticeable an utter 
lack of originality. Some rabbis busied themselves 
with insignificant quibbles concerning religious 
laws; others wrote commentaries on different parts 
of the Talmud in which hair-splitting arguments 
were raised and discussed; and at times these argu- 
ments dealt with matters which were of no practical 
moment. Aaron Samuel KarpawovERn (1614-76), 
who barely escaped with his life from the Cossacks 
in 1648, wrote “ Birkat ha-Zebah,” a commentary on 
the sacrifices and the abolished rituals of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. Others, like ABRANAM ABELE GOM- 
BINER in his “Magen Abraham,” produced com- 
mentaries on the Shulhan ‘Aruk. Aside from so- 
phistic argumentations these rabbis recognized no 
branch of knowledge, either secular or theological. 

Side by side with the scholastie writings of the 
rabbis there flourished also a didactie literature. 
Such were the productions of the preachers (* dar- 
shanim ”) who occupied prominent positions in the 
synagogues or traveled from town to town. The 
collections of contemporary sermons contain à con- 
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glomeration of haggadic and cabalistic sayings on 
which in many cases are based entirely erroneous 
interpretations of the Biblical text. These darsha- 
nim cared little for the enlightenment of their hear- 
ers, and were intent solely on making a brilliant dis- 
play of their own erudition in theological matters. 
Some preachers endeavored toinculcate in their people 
an appreciation of the practical Cabala. The works 
of Isaac Luria and his school were at that time very 
popular in Poland, and their teachings were spread 
among the people in the form of monstrous stories 
concerning the future life, the terrible tortures in- 
flicted on sinners, the transmigration of souls, etc. 

Disorder and anarchy reigned supreme in Poland 
during the second half of the eighteenth century, 
from the accession to the throne of its last king, 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski (1764-95). This 
state of affairs > was due to the haughty demeanor of 
the nobility toward the lower classes. The neces- 
sity for reform was, it is true, recognized by the 
king and by many of the Polish people; but Poland 
was already in the grasp of Russia, and little could 
be done in this direction. Jewish affairs were sadly 
neglected, the government seeking merely the cx- 
tortion of larger taxes; thus the Diet which met at 
Warsaw in 1764 for the discussion of measures of 
reform considered the Jews only to the extent of 
changing the tax system. Up to that time a poll- 
tax had been imposed upon the total number of 
Jews in Poland, the synod and Diet apportioning it 

among the different kahals; but under 

Reform the new system every individual Jew 

Measures. wastaxed two gulden, and every kahal 
was responsible for payments by its 
own members. The already oppressive tax bur- 
den was increased by this “reform”; and the central 
autonomous government which the Jews had until 
then enjoyed was overthrown. At that time the 
Shlyakhta likewise were jealously guarding their 
own interests; and at the election of the king in 1764 
they insisted that Jews should not be permitted to 
manage any crown lands or to lease taxes or other 
revenues of the kingdom. Again, in 1768 the Diet 
revived a law from the old constitution of 1588, to 
the effect that Jews wishing to engage in any com- 
mercial enterprise in the citics must obtain a permit 
from the local magistracies. In. many instances the 
members of these were Christian merchants and 
burghers, competitors of the Jews. 

About this time, and as a direct consequence of 
the disorganization of Poland, the disastrous incur- 
sions of the brigand bands known as the HAIDAMACKS 
took place. The movement originated in Podolia 
and in that partof the Ukraine which still belon ged 
to Poland. "These and other internal disorders com- 
bined to hasten the end of Poland as a kingdom. 
In 1772 the ipuily ing provinces were divided among 
the three neighboring nations, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. Russia secured 
a considerable part of the territory 
now known as White Russia; Austria 
obtained Galicia and a part of Podolia; while Prus- 
sia received Pomerania and the lands lying along 
the lower Vistula. Jews were most numerous in the 
territories that fell to the lot of Austria and Russia. 
The permanent council established at the instance 


First 
Partition. 


of the Russian government (1777-88) served as the 
highest administrative tribunal, and occupied itself 
with the elaboration of a plan that would make 
practicable the reorganization of Poland on a more 
rational basis. The progressive elements in Polish 
socicty recognized the urgency of popular educa- 
tion as the very first step toward reform. In 1773 
the Order of Jesus in Poland was abolished by Pope 
Clement XIV., who thus freed Polish youth from the 
demoralizing influences of Jesuitism. The famous 
Edukacyjne Komisje (educational commission), es- 
tablished in 1775, founded numerous new schools 
and remodeled the old ones. Oneof the members of 
the commission, Andrew Zamoiski, elaborated 
project for the reorganization of the social life of the 
Jews (1778), The author demanded that. the invio- 
lability of their persons and property should be 
guaranteed and that religious toleration should be to 
à certain extent granted them; but he insisted that 
Jews living in the cities should be separated from 
the Christians, that those of them having no definite 
occupation should be banished from the kingdom, 
and that even those engaged in agrieulture should 
not be allowed to possess land. This shows how 
deeply hatred of the Jew wasrooted in the hearts of 
the Polish nobility and how difficult it was for even 
the best of them to consider the Jewish question 
from an unbiased point of view. In 1786 certain 
members of the Polish nobility conspired with the 
Catholic clergy, the governor-general, and others, 
aud sent delegates to St. Petersburg with the object 
of depriving the Jewsof the right to farm taxesand 
customs duties and to engage in distilling, brewing, 
etc. It should be mentioned, however, that among 
the clergy there were many who were friendly 
to the Jews. At the Quadrennial Diet (1788-91) 
the demand for reform grew stronger. Matheus. 
BurRYMOWICZ, à deputy to the Diet, published in 
1789 a pamphlet in which he strongly condemned 
the lack of toleration, and advised that equality of 
rights and citizenship should be granted to the Jews. 
Tadeusz Czacki, the author and statesman, was 
even more liberal; and in his well-known “ Rozpra- 
wa o Zydach,” ete. (= “ Discourse on the Jews”), he 
advocated the establishment of separate institutions 
by the Jews for the management of their religious 
affairs. In June, 1790, a special commission was ap- 
pointed by the Dict to frame a measure for the reform. 
of the social life of the Jews. At the head of this. 
commission was Ezerski, and Butrymowiez was. 
one of its members, Two projects were submitted: 
one by Hugo Kollontai, and the other, as some sup-: 
pose, by King Stanislaus himself, of which the chief. 
feature was the recognition, in the national system 


| of government, of the civil and political equality of 


the Jews. This was the only example in modern 
Europe before the French Revolution of tolerance 
and broad-mindedness in dealing with the Jewish 
question. DButall these proposed reforms were too 

late. Through the intrigues and bri- 
The Second bery of Catherine IT. the Confederation 
and Third of Targowitza was formed, to which 
Partitions. belonged theadherents of the old order 

of things. A Russian army invaded 
Poland, and soon after a Prussian one followed. A 
second partition of Poland was made July 17, 
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1798, Russia taking a large part of White Russia, 
half of Volhynia, all of Podolia, and the part of 
the Ukraine which had previously been retained 
by Poland, and Germany taking Great Poland 
(Posen). 

A general rising of the Poles took place in 1794. 
Kosciusko was made dictator, and succeeded in 
driving the Russians out of Warsaw. Dissensions, 
however, arose among the Poles, and the Russians 
and Prussians again entered Poland. Kosciusko 
was decisively defeated at Maciejowice Oct. 10, 
1794; Suvarof entered Warsaw Nov. 8, and Polish 
resistance came toanend. The Jews took an active 
partin this last struggle of Poland for independence. 
A certain Joselovich BEREK formed with the per- 
mission of Kosciusko a regiment of light cavalry 
consisting entirely of Jews. This regiment accom- 
plished many deeds of valor on the field of battle 
and distinguished itself especially at the siege of 
Warsaw, nearly all its members perishing in the de- 
fense of Praga, the fortified suburb of the capital. 

The third and final partition of Poland took place 
in 1795. Russia acquired the whole of Lithuania 
and Courland; Austria, the remainder of Galicia, 
and Podolia, including Cracow; Prussia, the rest of 
Poland, including Warsaw, the capital; and there- 
with Poland ceased to exist as an independent 
country. The great bulk of the Jewish population 
was transferred to Russia, and thus became subjects 
of that empire. 
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RUSSKI YEVREI. See PERIODICALS. 


RUSTCHUE: City of Bulgaria, on the southern 
bank of the Danube. It was founded by the Rus- 
sians in 968, was occupied in turn by the Greeks 
and the Bulgarians, and was finally captured by the 
Turks under Bayazid I. in 1889. Jews are known 
to have gone to Rustchuk for commercial purposes 
from different points in the vicinity of the Danube 
in the early part of the eighteenth century; but they 
did not take their families with them. "The founda- 
tion of the present Jewish community dates from 
1792, when some natives of Belgrade, which city 
had been captured by Emperor Joseph II. of Aus- 
tria in 1788 and retaken by the Turks in the follow- 
ing year, sought refuge in Rustchuk to escape the 
reprisals of the latter. 


The first chief rabbi of the city was Abraham 
Graziani (1800-6), who drew up a code of regula- 
tions and obtained the grant of a piece of land for 
a cemetery, the community being placed under the 
control of the rabbinate of Adrianople. The Jews 
of Rustchuk flourished commercially until the Con- 
tinental blockade; but the sieges of 1807 and 1811 
destroyed the prosperity of the community. The 
Russians converted the synagogue into a stable for 
their horses, and finally destroyed it by fire, the 
memory of this catastrophe being perpetuated by 
the Jews of the city in a popular song entitled, 
after the Russian name of the war, “Za Vera” = 
“For Religion.” By the time peace was declared, 
almost the entire Hebrew community had removed 
to Bucharest; but some time later ten families of 
refugees returned with several families from Nicop- 
olis and with Graziani, the chief rabbi. Graziani, 
although he made some much-needed reforms, was 
removed from office in 1814. His successors were 
Solomon Capon (1814-20); Shabbethai Behar Abra- 
ham (1832-35); Jacob Yom-Tob b. Abraham, called 
Bairam (1835-46); Benjamin Pinto of Bosnia (1864); 
Abraham Melammed (1869), the first rabbi of Rust- 
chuk to bear the official title *hakam bashi”; and 
A. Salonicchio, the present (1905) incumbent. 

The War of Greek Independence in 1828 drove 
several thousand Mohammedan emigrants from Ru- 
mania to Rustchuk; and a Jewish resident named 
Perez Alkalai generously provided the fugitives 
with all necessary supplies, receiving as a reward a 
“berat” from Vali Pasha which exempted him per- 
manently from all taxation. In 1837 and 1845 the 
city was visited by the sultans Mahmud II. and 
‘Abd al-Majid respectively, and the Jewish congre- 
gation was the object of the imperial bounty. 

The community of Rustchuk, which is the most 
prosperous in Bulgaria, possesses an excellent li- 
brary, which is a legacy from Chief Rabbi Shab- 
bethai Behar Abraham; and the family of Rosanes 
also has a library containing some rare works. 
The first rabbinical author of the city was Elijah 
Ventura, originally from Spalato, who wrote a 
Hebrew work entitled “Kokeba di-Shebit”; the 
above-mentioned Abraham Graziani composed the 
“She’erit Ya‘akob”; while in the libraries are pre- 
served several manuscript works of his successor, 
Solomon Capon, among them the “Kontres ‘al 
Re’em.” Abraham b. Israel Rosanes (Abir) pub- 


lished in “Ha-Maggid” (1868) an account of his 


travels in Palestine, while his son Solomon Israel 
Rosanes, called * Tchelebon,” is well known for the 
researches in the history of the Oriental Jews pub- 
lished by him in various periodicals, such as the 
“ Anuar Penetru Israeliti” (1888, xi.). 

The city contains two synagogues: one large one, 
and a smaller one called “Kahallah Kadosh Sha- 
lom.” It possesses also two schools, supported by 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, with an attendance 
of 272 boys and 204 girls, as well as a Zionist soci- 
ety, a hebra kaddisha, a chief rabbi, and a rabbin- 
ical tribunal. There is likewise a small Ashkenazic 
community, which hasan oratory of itsown. Every 
ten years the interment of the contents of the GENI- 
ZAH is celebrated with great ceremony. 

A Jewish press was established at Rustchuk in 
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1894; and two Judeo-Spanish papers, “La Albo- 
rada” and “El Amigo,” have been published there 
for some time. 

In 1904 the Jews of Rustchuk numbered 4,080 
in a total population of 48,000. They are chiefly 
engaged in commerce and banking. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franco, Fist. des Tsraélites de VEmpire Otto- 
man, p. 213; Ha-Maggid, 1808; Bulletin Annuel de VAi- 
ance Israélite Universelle, 1908; Revue des Ecoles de VAi- 
ance Israélite Universelle, Paris, 1901. 
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RUTH, BOOK OF: The Book of Ruth, which 
is poctically idyllic in character, although the nar- 
rative is in the form of prose, contains an episode 
from the period of the Judges. For this reason 
it is placed in the Septuagint after the Book of 
Judges; and this order is followed in the Vulgate 
and in the English translations. In the Hebrew 
Bible, however, Ruth is found in the * Ketubim," 
or third part of the canon, where it stands next 
after the Song of Solomon, being the second of the 
Five Megillot. In Spanish manuscripts and in one 
Bible of 1009 Ruth comes first (Buhl, “Canon of 
the Old Testament," i., 8 10; see BIBLE CANON). 
This position, as will be noted more fully below, 
probably accords better with the date of the book; 
for it was written so long after the date of which its 
Story treats that many of the customs to which it 
refers had become antiquated. 

—— Biblical Data: The book takes its name from 
one of its characters, who, with her mother-in-law, 
Naomi, shares the honor of being its heroine. The 
story is as follows: Elimelech, à man of Dethle- 
hem-judah, with his wife, Naomi, and his two sons, 
Mahlon and Chilion, went in time of famine and 
sojourned in the land of Moab. There Elimelech 
died, and the two sons married, Mahlon taking Ruth 
as his wife, and Chilion taking Ophra—both women 
of Moab, where both sons likewise died. In due 
time Naomi heard that the famine in Judah had 
passed, and determined to return thither. Ruth, 
in spite of the dissuasion of Naomi, accompanied 
her mother-in-law to Bethlehem, and cast in her 
Jot with the people of Judah. The two women 
arrived in Bethlehem at the beginning of barley 
harvest. Naturally they were in a state of dire 
poverty. Elimelech had had an inheritance of land 
among his brethren, but, unless a Go'EL could 
be found, Naomi would be compelled to sell it (in 
Ruth iv. 8 773255 should be pointed AD) = “is going 
to sell”; comp. “Am. Jour. Semit. Lang.” xix. 145). 
Elimelech had a prosperous relative in Bethlehem 
whose name was Boaz, and who, like others, was en- 
gaged in the harvest. Naomi sent Ruth to glean in 
his fields, and, after he had spoken kindly to her 
and shown her some favors, she, still acting upon 
the advice of her mother-in-law, approached Boaz 
at night and put herself in his power. Boaz was 
attracted to her, but informed her that there was a 
kinsman nearer than he who had the first right to 
redeem the estate of Elimelech, and that it would 
be necessary for this kinsman to renounce his right 
before he (Boaz) could proceed in the matter. Ac- 
cordingly he called this kinsman to the gate of the 


city before the elders, and told him of the condition 
of the wife and daughter-in-law of Elimelech, and 
of his (the kinsman's) right to redeem the estate and 
to marry Ruth. The kinsman declared that he did 
not desire to do so, and drew off his shoe in token 
that he had renounced his rights in favor of Doaz. 
Boaz thereupon bought the estate from Naomi, 
married. Ruth, and became by her the father of 
Obed, who in due time became the father of Jesse, 
the father of King David. 

E. C. G. A. B. 
——Critical View: It should be noted that in the 
narrative of the Book of Ruth there are several 
points which are not quite clear. In certain parts, 
as i. 12-14, the action seems to presuppose the exist- 
ence of the levirate law (comp. Gen. xxxviii. and 
Deut. xxv. 5 e£ seq.), while in other parts, as iv. 3 et 
seq., the redemption of Elimelech's estate for his 
widow seems to be the chief point in the discussion. 
This seems to presuppose the extension to wives of 
the law concerning the inheritance of daughters 
(Num. xxxvi). Again, from the general course of 
the narrative one receives the impression that Boaz 
isthe Go'gr; butiniv. 18 e£ seg. the go’el seems to be 
Obed (comp. Nowack, * Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament,” p. 199, s.v. “Richter,” “Ruth,” ete. ; 
Bertholet, in * K. H. C."adoc.). Finally, if the levi- 
rate law had been really fulfilled, Obed should have 
been counted the son of Mahlon, the son of Elimelech, 
whereas he is really called (iv. 21) the son of Boaz. 

Bewer (in “Am. Jour. Semit. Lang." xix. 148 et 
seq.) points out that four steps in the development 
of the levirate are met with in the Old Testament: 
(1) the go'el need not be a brother, but may be 
any kinsman of the deceased, as in Gen. xxxviii. ; 
(2) he must be a brother (although this form is not 
actually found, it is necessarily presupposed by the 
following); (3) only such brothers as have lived 
with the deceased are required to perform the duties 
of the levirate (comp. Deut. xxv. 5 e£ seg.) ; and (4) 
no man is allowed to take his brother's wife(Lev. 
xx. 91) According to this classification, the form 
of levirate in the Book of Ruth is the oldest of all, 
but here is encountered the difficulty that the de- 
scribed form of purchase of the estate of Naomi 
does not at all accord with any form of levirate, but 
with the law of Lev. xxv. 25 (IIoliness Code, cited 
hereafter as H). Bewer therefore concludes that 
the levirate idea is not an original part of the Dook 
of Ruth, but that the work was first composed 
on the basis of Lev. xxv. 25, and that it was after- 
ward interpolated to some extent to ingraft upon it 
the levirate idea. The phenomena of the book, 
however, may quite plausibly be explained in an- 
other way, as will be pointed out below. 

According to Bewer the Book of Ruth is later than 
H., 2.e, it is post-exilic. This view of the date is 
for other reasons held by many scholars (e.g., 
Kuenen, * Historische Bücherdes Alten Testaments," 

i., part 2, p. 195; Cornil, * Einleitung," 


Date of p. 241; Nowack, L.e.; Bertholet, l.e. ; 
Composi- and Kauizsch, “Literature of the Old 
tion. Testament,” p. 129). The days of the 


Judges are referred to asa timefar past 
(i. 1), and even the law of Deut. xxv. 5 et seq. is re- 
ferred to as a custom now obsolete (comp. Ruth iv. 
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7); the language of the book contains several Ara- 
maisms (e.g., DW) NW, i. 4; 93w, pay, i. 13; and pp, 
iv. 7); the interest in the genealogy of David (iv. 
20 et seg.) is thought to indicate a date when David 
had become the ideal of the nation; and theevident 
interest of the author in the marriage of an Israclite 
with a Moabitess—an interest in sharp contrast to 
the law of Deut. xxiii. 8 et seg. as well as the proce- 
dure of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra ix., x., and Neh. 
xiii. 93 et seq. )—indicates that the author of Ruth was 
acontemporary of Ezraand Nehemiah and wrote the 
book to show that their opposition to foreign mar- 
riages was contrary to ancient and most honorable 
precedent. 

Although Driver (“ Introduction,” p. 427) urges 
that the general beauty and purity of style of Ruth 
indicate a pre-exilic date, holding that the Davidic 
genealogy at the end is probably a later addition, 
the post-exilie origin of Ruth seems to be confirmed 
by its position among the * Ketubim,” in the third 
part of the canon. The view which makes it a 
tract against the marriage policy of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah seems most probable. 

Bewer (Le. xx. 205 et seg.) holds that the work 
was written at that time and for that purpose, and 

that in its original form, without any 

Bewer's  roference to the levirate, it was a more 

Theory of effective weapon in the controversy 

Inter- than itis now. His view is that some 

polations. friend of Ezra added the levirate in- 

terpolations in order to make it appear 

that the foreign marriage of Boaz was not a prece- 

dent fcr ordinary people, as the levirate compelled 
hini to act thus. 

If the book was written at the date supposed, it 
is clear from the law of H (Lev. xx. 21) that the 
levirate had passed away. It is too much, there- 
fore, to expect an absolutely clear and aecurate ac- 
count of its workings. That the writer should min- 
ele its provisions with those of Lev. xxv., which 
refer to the redemption of the estates of the poor, 
would at this date be very natural. Confusion, too, 
as to who the go’el actually was would also be nat- 
ural. Bewer’s theory of interpolations seems, ac- 
cordingly, unnecessary. Cheyne's view (“Encyc. 
Bibl.” s.v.) that Elimelech was a Jerahmeelite, and 
that he went to sojourn inthe land of Missur, is one 
of the curiosities of his Jerahmeel-Missur theory. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works cited in the article, 

Bleek, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, ed. Wellhausen, 

1893; Kónig, Einleitung, 1893; Strack, Einleitung., 4th ed., 

1895; Oettli, Ruth, in Kurzgefasster Kommentar, 1889. 

E. C. G. A. B. 

RUTH RABBAH (called also Midrash Rut): 
A haggadic and homiletic interpretation of the Book 
of Ruth, which, like that of the four other scrolls 
(“megillot”), is included in the Midrash Rabbot. 
This midrash, divided into eight chapters or sections 
(“parashiyyot”), covers the whole text of the Bib- 
lical book, interpreting it verse by verse, now in its 
literal, now in an allegorical, sense. The first chap- 
ter terminates with Ruth i. 2; the second, with i. 17; 
the third, with i. 21; the fourth, with ii. 9; the fifth, 
with iii. 7; the sixth, with iii. 13; the seventh, with 
iv. 15; and the eighth, comprising only two verses, 
with iv. 19, verses 16 and 17 of ch. iv. being omitted. 
Like Ekah Rabbati, the commentary proper on the 


X.—91 


Book of Ruth is preceded by a long introduction 
(* petihta ?), which consists of several proems having 
no connection with one another. 
The commentary itself, except in ch. i. and vii., 
where it follows directly upon the Biblical text, is 
generally introduced by one or more 
Introduc- proems. It is composed in the spirit 
tion of the Palestinian haggadists, its main 
and Proems.sources being the Jerusalem Talmud, 
Bereshit Rabbah, Wayikra Rabbah, 
and Ekah Rabbati. It would seem, moreover, that 
its author was opposed to the Babylonian Tal- 
mud; for in his interpretation of iv. 7—a passage 
which is omitted in the printed editions—he dispar- 
ages that work. It is true that parallel passages 
are found in Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah, which this 
midrash closely resembles as regards arrangement 
and mode of interpretation, and in Kohelet Rabbah. 
But as to the former, nothing proves that it is an- 
terior to Ruth Rabbah, while the latter is recognized 
by modern scholars to be posterior to this midrash. 
It apparently contains no Babylonian haggadot, and, 
although in i. 8 (— ii. 4) it gives the haggadic inter- 
pretation of I Chron. iv. 22, which is also found 
in B. B. 91b, it may be seen that the source in the 
latter treatise is a baraita and not a Babylonian 
haggadah. Thus Ruth Rabbah is one of the 
earlier midrashim, composed about the same time 
as or shortly after Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah. Ac- 
cording to Zunz (*G. V." ed. Brüll, p. 277, 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, 18929), Ruth Rabbah, as well 
as Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah and Kohelet Rabbah, was 
one of the sources of the Yelammedenu, Debarim 
Rabbah, Pesikta Rabbati, and Shemot Rabbah, being 
a medium between these midrashim and the older 
haggadah (comp., however, Friedmann, introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Pesikta Rabbati, p. 25). 
Ruth Rabbah is specially interesting from a cul- 
tural-historical point of view in that it endeavors to 
throw light on the habits and conditions of the time 
in which the incidents of the Book of Ruth took 
place. Thus, interpreting the very 
Examples first words of the book, * in the days 
of when the judges judged " (Ruth i. 1), 
Haggadah. as “in the days when the people judged 
their judges," the author wishes to 
show that there was a time when the judges per- 
verted their judgments so that they were held re- 
sponsible by the people. But when was there such 
a time, and who were those judges? According to 
Rab, the judges were Barak and Deborah; according 
to R. Huna, Deborah, Barak, and Jael; and accord- 
ing to Joshua b. Levi, Ehud and Shamgar. The 
famine is circumstantially described; it was one of 
the ten great famines which afflicted the entire 
world. : 
Elimelech is represented in an unfavorable light, 


his name being interpreted as meaning “one eager 


for.royalty." He left the land of Canaan not be- 
cause he would himself suffer from the famine, but 
because he was afraid that the people might apply 
tohim for help. In interpreting i. 14, the author of 
this midrash expresses his views with regard to 
kissing. According to an anonymous authority, 
kisses are permitted on three occasions only: (1) on 
conferring a high office, as when Samuel kissed Saul 
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(I Sam. x. 1); (2) at meetings, as in the case of 
Aaron kissing Moses (Ex. iv. 27); and (3) at part- 
ing, as when Orpah kissed her mother-in-law. Ac- 
cording to R. Tanhuma, kissing is permitted also 
to relatives, as when Jacob kissed Rachel (Gen. xxix. 


11) Under other circumstances kissing is declared 
indecent. Very graphic is the description of Ruth’s 


insistence on following Naomi (Ruthi. 16-18), in that, 
when her attention was directed by her mother-in- 
law to the laws relating to proselytes, she accepted 
them all. 

Both Naomi and Ruth are described as righteous 
women whose acts were charitable. The latter par- 
ticularly is pointed out as being modest and of ex- 
emplary manners (ii. 5). In his interpretation of iii. 
9 the author of the midrash shows the necessity of 
honoring the Sabbath by wearing special garments. 
It may be remarked that in iii. 13 there is a recension 
of the story of ELISHA B. ABUYAH, the main source 
of which is Hag. 14b. The midrash terminates with 
a statement to the effect that the Messiah is to de- 
scend from Ruth through David. | 

With regard to lexical interpretations, in certain 
cases the explanation of words is not contrary to 
grammatical rules, but sometimes, as in all theother 
midrashim, the interpretation is arbitrary. "Thus, 
while * Elimelech" is interpreted as composed of 
“elai” and “melek” (= “to me belongs royalty”; 
comp. above) “Naomi” as “she whose acts are 
agreeable,” and “Orpah” (from *'oref" = “the 
nape of the neck”) as “she who turned her back 
[comp. Jer. ii. 27 and elsewhere] upon her mother- 
in-law,” “ Wa-yehi" isinterpreted asan exclamation 
of sorrow; and “Ruth” (derived from AN I = “to 


SAADIA: Biblical commentator, whose native 
country and epoch can not be precisely determined. 
Rapoport (in *Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” ix. 84-85) was 
the first to prove that the commentary on Daniel 
which is ascribed to Saadia Gaon does not belong to 
him, but to another Saadia. "This scholar further 
says that, owing to differences between that com- 
mentary and the one on Chronicles (see SAADIA B. 
NAHMANT), he can notaflirm that both works belong 
to the same author, although he does not feel justi- 
fied in asserting to the contrary. Matthews proves 
in “A Commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah” (Ox- 
ford, 1882) that the author of the latter commentary 
is identical with Saadia, the author of the commen- 
tary on Daniel. 

In his commentary Saadia displayed a profound 
knowledge of both Talmudim and of the Targum, 
which latter he often quotes and explains. He was 
acquainted with the works of earlier commentators, 
whom he quotes under the general term “ poterim ” 
(= “interpreters ”) or *anshe lebab” (= “men of 
understanding”); only once (commentary on Dan. vi. 
15) he quotes by name a Mattithiah Gaon. He very 
often bases his interpretations on the interchange of 
letters of the same class, as the “alef” and “ ‘ayin,” 


see”) as “she who saw or considered her mother-in- 

law’s words.” For commentaries on and editions of 

Ruth Rabbah see Exan RABBATI, ESTHER RABBAH, 

and KOGHELET RABBAN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, iii. 278-274, iv. 209; Winter and 
Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, i. 532 et seq.; Wünsche, 
Introduction to his German translation of Ruth Rabbah. 
wW. B. M. SEL. 


RYSSEL, CARL VICTOR: German Protes- 
tant theologian; born at Reinsberg, Saxony, Dec. 
18, 1849; died at Zurich. March 2, 1905. Having 
completed his theological and Oriental studies, he 
commenced his academic career at the Leipsic Uni- 
versity in 1878 and was appointed assistant profess- 
or there in 1885. In 1889 he received a call to 
Zurich as professor of Old Testament studies and 
Oriental languages. 

Ryssel, who was doctor of philosophy and theol- 
ogy, was the author of: “ Die Synonyma des Wahren 
und Guten in den Semitischen Sprachen,” Leipsic, 
1872; “De Elohistæ Pentateuchici Sermone," 2b. 
1878; “Untersuchungen über die Textgestalt und 
die Echtheit des Buches Micha: Ein Kritischer Com- 
mentar zu Micha,” 1887. He also prepared the third 
edition of Fürst’s “ Hebriiisches und Chaldäisches 
Handwórterbuch über das Alte Testament” (1876), 
and, for the * Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament,” the second edition of “ Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Esther" (1884) and the third edition 
of * Exodus-Leviticus” (1897); he also contributed 
many articles to learned periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Holtzmann-Zópffel, Lexikon für Theologie: 
und Kirchenwesen. 


T. B. P. 


S 


“lamed ? and “resh”; also on the interchange of let- 
ters which occur near each other in various alpha- 
betical combinations, as, for instance, the “alef” and 
“taw ? in the combination W3 NN, or the “alef ? and 
“lamed” in the combination D3 by. As is the 
Talmudic method of interpretation, Saadia often 
explains foreign nouns as well as Hebrew proper 
names by resolving them into the syllables of which 
they are constructed. It may be seen from his com- 
mentary on Dan. vi.19 and Ezra i. 9 that Saadia 
knew Arabic well: possibly it was his mother tongue. 

As to the time in which he lived, both Rapoport 
and Matthews suppose that he flourished in the be- 
ginning of thetwelfth century. The former further 
supposes that he lived in France, that he was a con- 
temporary of Yakar, and that Ibn Ezra may have 
known hiscommentary. On the other hand, Porges 
(in * Monatsschrift," xxxiv. 63-73) concludes that he 
lived at the end of the twelfth century, this conclu- 
sion being based on the fact that Saadia, in his com- 
mentary on Dan. viii. 9 e£ seq., refers to the conquest 
of Jerusalem by the Mohammedans in which the 
Christian churches were destroyed. Porges thinks. 
this is a reference to the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Saladin in 1187. Further, in the commentary on 
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Dan. xi. 80 Saadia refers to the fact that the Lom- 
bardians united afterward with the Romans to 
wrench Jerusalem from the Moslems. Although 
Saadia knew Arabic, Porges thinks he at least re- 
sided in Italy, as he mentions very often the Lom- 
bardians and Romans, and speaks of the book 
“Zerubbabel,” which was written in Italy. Be- 
sides, almost all the manuscripts of Saadia’s com- 
mentary on Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah were copied 
in Italy. It may be added that in Joseph Kara's 
commentary on Lam. iv. 6 there is a note by Moses 
of Rome: “Such is the interpretation of R. Saadia.” 
Poznanski (in “Ha-Goren,” ii. 120 e£ seg.), however, 
declares Porges’ arguments doubtful; for the con- 
quest of Jerusalem by the Moslems spoken of hy 
Saadia may be that achieved by Omar in 688, and by 
“the Romans" Saadia may have understood the 
Byzantine empire. Nor is it likely, Poznanski 
thinks, that Saadia, who spoke Arabic and who 
knew the Karaite literature, lived in Italy. He 
thinks that Saadia lived in northern Africa, where 
even in the time of the Geonim works of various 
contents as well as commentaries on the Bible had 
been written. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the sources mentioned in the article, 
Rosin, in Monatsschrift, xxxii. 230 et seq.; Zunz, Z. G.p. 11. 


Ww. B. M. SEL. 


SAADIA BEN ABRAHAM LONGO. See 
LowaGo, SAADIA BEN ABRAHAM. 

SAADIA (SA'ID) B. DAVID AL-ADENI 
(= ‘‘of Aden”): A man of culture living at Damas- 
cus and Safed between 1473 and 1485. He was the 
author of a commentary on some parts of Maimon- 
ides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, and copied the commen- 
tary of an Arabian writer on the first philosophical 
sections of that work. He also edited an Arabic 
commentary on the Pentateuch, of which only frag- 


ments are now extant, and composed philosophical 
hymns in Arabic and Hebrew. In 1451 hecopied at 
Aden the dictionary of Tanhuma. Saadia b. David 
circulated under his own name and under the title 
"Zakat al-Nufus” a work of the Arabian writer 
Ghazali on the views of the philosophers. An au- 
tograph of this spurious work is extant in a defect- 
ive manuscript in the St. Petersburg Library. 

Another Saadia b. David, surnamed Zarafah, 
a Mauritanian, was the author of a responsum in 
the manuscript *Zera ‘Anashim,” and of a poem, 
printed in 1628, on Solomon Duran's * Heshek She- 
lomoh.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. i. 21, xx. 185; 
idem, Hebr. Uehers, p. 298; idem,in Kayserling's Bibliothek 
Jtidischer Jsanzelredner, Supplement, ii. 85 et seq.: Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. (6. 

J. M. K. 
SA ADIA B. JOSEPH (Sa‘id al-Fayyumi): 

Gaon of Sura and the founder of scientific activity 

in Judaism; born in Dilaz, Upper Egypt, 892; died 

at Sura 942. The name “Saadia,” which, so far as 
is known, he was the first to bear, is apparently an 
artificial Hebrew equivalent of his Arabie name, 

““Satid.” In an acrostic of the Hebrew introduction 

to his first work, the “Agron,” he calls himself 

ADVI Tyo; but later he wrote his name AMD, or 

in its fuller and punctuated form 3A“ YD, as in the 


" Sefer ha-Galui," while the form oN"yD is given by 
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Moses ibn Ezra. Saadia’s enemies spread malicious 
stories, which probably had no basis in fact, regard- 
ing hisorigin; and both Ben Meirand the pamphlets 
referring to the controversy of Saadia with the exil- 
arch alludeto the low calling followed by his father, 
and speak of his parent as a non-Jew. On the other 
hand, Saadia in his polemic “Sefer ha-Galui” lays 
stress upon his ancient Jewish lineage, claiming 
that he belonged to the noble family of Shelah, the 
son of Judah (I Chron. iv. 21), and counting among 
his ancestors Hanina b. Dosa, the famous ascetic of 
the first century. Expression was given to this 
claim by Saadia in calling his son Dosa. Nothing 
is known, however, of the latter except his name. 
Regarding Joseph, Saadia’s father, a statement of 
Ben Meir has been preserved to the effect that he 
was compelled to leave Egypt and that he died in 
Joppa, probably during Saadia’s lengthy residence 
in the Holy Land. The usual epithet of “ Al-Fay- 
yumi,” represented in Hebrew by the similar geo- 
graphical name “Pitomi” (comp. Ex. i. 11), refers 
to Saadia’s native place, the Fayum in Upper 
Egypt; and it is known, through his opponents 
mentioned above, that he was born at Dilaz (yb), 
a village there. 

Nothing whatever is known of the youth and 
education of Saadia; nor are his teachers named, 
except that Mas'udi, a Mohammedan author who 
died in 957, states that Saadia was a pupil of Abu 
Kathir, with whom Mas‘udi himself carried on a 
disputation in Palestine. At all events he must 
have acquired very extensive knowledge in early 

life, as is shown by his writings. It 


Early was in his twentieth year (913) that 
Works.  Saadiacompleted his first great work, 


the Hebrew dictionary which he en- 
titled “Agron.” In his twenty-third year, accord- 
ing to a verse contained in Abraham ibn Ezra’s 


"CX esod Mispar,” he composed a polemical work 
against Anan, thus apparently beginning the activ- 
ity which was to prove so important in opposition 
to Karaism and other heresies and in defense of tra- 
ditional Judaism. In the same year he left Egypt 
and went to settle permanently in Palestine, as he 
states in a Hebrew letter (Schechter, “Saadyana,” 
vii.) addressed at the beginning of his controversy 
with Ben Meir to three of his pupils who had re- 
mained in Egypt. It was this discussion—a remark- 
able dispute between the authorities of Palestine 
and Babylonia concerning the calendar—which first. 
revealed to public notice the full force of the energy 
which characterized Saadia’s nature and the full 
depth of his knowledge, although he must even 
before this time have become generally known 
and been highly esteemed, not only on account of 
these qualities, but also on account of his lit- 
erary activity. He was in Aleppo and on his way 
from the East when he learned of Ben Meir's reg- 
ulation of the calendar, which was imperiling the 
unity of Judaism. Thereupon he immediately ad- 
dressed a warning to him, and in Babylon he 
placed his knowledge and pen at the disposal of 
the exilarch David b. Zakkai and of the scholars 
of the academy, adding his own letters to those sent 
by them to the communities of the Diaspora (922). 
In Babylonia, furthermore, he wrote his “Sefer ha- 
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Mo'adim,? or * Book of Festivals,” in which he re- 
futed the assertions of Ben Meir regarding the cal- 
endar, and probably helped much to avert from 
the Jewish community the perils of schism. 

This activity of Saadia's was likewise doubtless 
an important factor in the call to Sura which he re- 
ceived in 928. He was made gaon by 
the exilarch David b. Zakkai ; and the 
ancient academy, which had been 
founded by hab, then entered upon à 
new period of brilliancy. This first 
gaon called from abroad, however, was not allowed 
undisturbed activity. There were doubtless many 
who viewed unwillingly a forcigner as the head of 
the academy; and even the mighty exilarch himself, 
whom the aged Nissim Naharwani had vainly at- 
tempted to dissuade from appointing Saadia, found, 
after two brief years, that the personality of his ap- 
pointee was far different from that of the insignifi- 
cant and servile geonim whom he had succeeded, 
and who had officiated at theexilarch'sbidding. In 
a probate case Saadia refused to sign a verdict of 
the exilarch which he thought unjust, although Ko- 
hen Zedek, gaon of Pumbedita, had subscribed to it. 
When theson of theexilareh threatened Saadia with 
violence to secure his compliance, and was roughly 
handled by Saadia's servant, open war broke out 
between the exilarch and the gaon. Each excom- 
municated the other, declaring that he deposed 
his opponent from oflice; and David b. Zakkai ap- 
pointed the utterly unimportant Joseph b. Jacob as 
gaon of Sura, whiie Saadia conferred the exilarchate 
on David's brother Hasan (Josiah; 930). Hasan 
was forced to flee, and died in exile in Khorasan; 
but the strife which divided Babylonian Judaism 
continued. Saadia was attacked by the exilarch 
and by his chief adherent, the young but learned 
Aaron ibn Sargado, in Hebrew pamphlets, fragments 
of which show a degree of hatred on the part of the 
exilareh and his partizans that did not shrink from 
scandal. Saadia did not fail to reply. He wrote 
both in Hebrew and in Arabic a work, now known 

only from a few fragments, entitled 
The ‘‘Sefer *Seferha-Galui" (Arabic title, * Kitab 
ha-Galui.” al-Tarid?), in which he emphasized 

with great but justifiable pride the 
services Which he had rendered, especially in his op- 
position to heresy (sce also Abraham ibn Daud in 
Neubauer, * M. J. C." i. 166). ; 

The seven years which Saadia spent in Bagdad, 
far from the gaonate, did not interrupt his literary 
activity. Ilis principal philosophical work was 
completed in 933; and four years later, through Ibn 
Sa de father-in-law, Bishr (awa, Neubauer, l.e. 

. 81, line 2; not 43, which Grütz transliterates as 
« Kasser,” and Steinschneider, 
teratur der Juden," p. 47, by “ Kasher ”) ben Aaron, 
the two enemies were reconciled. Saadia was rein- 
stated in his office; but he held it for only five years. 
David b. Zakkai died before him (c. 940), being fol- 
lowed a few months later by the exilarch's son 
Judah, while David's young grandson was nobly 
protected by Saadia as by a father. According to a 
statement made by Abraham ibn Daud and doubt- 
less derived from Saadia's son Dosa, Saadia him- 
self died, as noted above, in 942, at the age of fifty, 


Dispute 
with 
Ben Meir. 


“Die Arabische Lit- 


of *black gall? (melancholia) repeated illnesses 
having undermined his health. 

After Philo, Saadia was the first great writer in 
post-Biblical Judaism. Like Philo, iie called Egypt 
his fatherland; and as Philo had united the Hellenic 
language and culture with the Jewish spirit, so the 
language and civilization of the Mohammedan Arabs 
o gained à similar but far more lasting influence over 
the history of Judaism through the writings of 
Saadia. He was, moreover, almost entirely a crea- 
tor and an innovator in the scientific fields in which 
he labored, although much of his work, even that - 
which was written in Hebrew, is now known only 
from citations. A complete edition of those of his 
writings which have been preserved either in their 

entirety or in fragments was begun 
His Works. by Joseph Derenbourg in 1892 in hon- 

or of the millenary of Saadia’s birth. 
Of this work, which is expected to fill ten volumes, 
only five have thus far appeared (1893-99). 

The following is a survey of Saadia’s works ar- 
ranged according to subject-matter: 

Exegesis: Saadia translated into Arabic most, if 
not all, of the Bible, adding an Arabic commentary, 
although there is no citation from the books of 
Chronicles. The translation of the Pentateuch is 
contained in the Polyglot Bibles of Constantinople 
(1546), Paris. (1645), and London (1657), and in. an 
edition for the Jews of Yemen (NM or mmn AN, 
Jerusalem, 1894-1901), as well as in the first volume 
of Derenbourg’s edition of Saadia’s complete works. 
A large fragment of the commentary on Exodus 
exists also in manuscript (see Berliner’s “ Magazin,” 
vii. 138). The translation of Isaiah was edited by 
Paulus (1790-91), and with portions of the com- 
mentary, by Derenbourg in his third volume. A 
translation of and commentary on the Psalms have 
been edited in the dissertation of Margulies (Breslau, 
1884), and by others; selections were published by 
Ewald in his “Beiträge zur Aeltesten Auslegung 
und Spracherklürung des Alten Testaments” (i., 
Stuttgart, 1844) ; and the introduction was translated 
into German by J. Cohn (Berliner's * Magazin, " viii. 
1-19, 61-91). A translation of Proverbs, together 
with a commentary and an introduction thereto, 
was edited by Derenbourg; and extracts have 
been published by Dondi (1888), à Siret charaeter- 
ization being given by Heller (* R. E. J.” xxxvii). 
Cohn likewise. edited the ees of and com- 
mentary on Job, a complete edition of which 
was published by Bacher (in Derenbourg, '* Œu- 
vres Complétes," v.); and extracts were published 
by Ewald (Le.) The translations of the Five Me- 
gillot found in various manuscripts, and ascribed 
therein to Saadia, are not genuine, though they are 
probably based on his translation, the version of 
Esther contained in them and printed in a siddur 
of Yemen (Vienna, 1896) being, at all events, very 
close to Saadia’s rendering (sec Poznanski in * Mo- 
natsschrift," xlvi. 364). His translation of and a 
portion of his commentary on Daniel are pre- 
served in manuscript; but the Hebrew commen- 
tary on Daniel which bears Saadia's name in the 
rabbinical Bible was written by another Saadia, 
who lived in the twelfth century (see Porges, 70. 
xxxiv. 68-73) ; and the same statement holds true 
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with regard to the commentary on Ezra edited under 
Saadia’s name by Mathews (1882; sec “ Ha-Goren," 

ii. 79 et seg.). Here likewise may be mentioned the 

Arabic midrash on the Decalogue ascribed to Saadia 
and frequently reprinted (see Steinschneider, /.c. p. 

985; dem, “Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 114; “J. Q. R.” xii. 

484). For the commentary on Canticles of which a 
Hebrew translation was edited at Constantinople 
(c. 1577) and which was attributed to Saadia see 

Ewald and Dukes, * Beitriige,” ii. 104-109; and for 
a similar commentary on Ecclesiastes (Hasiatyn, 

1908) see Bacher in * Hebr. Bibl.” ix. (1905). 

=- Hebrew Linguistics: (1) “Agron,” so far as is 

known, Saadia's first production. It is a double 

dictionary, the two parts being arranged according 

to the alphabetic order of initials and of final letters 
respectively, and was intended to be used in versi- 
fication, in which acrostics and rime were the 
chief requisites. In a later edition Saadia added 

the Arabie translation of each word, and also in- 

cluded passages concerning various “memorable 
subjects of the poets,” naming the work in its new 

form “Kitab al-Shi'r." The Arabic introduction to 

the second edition and the Hebrew preface of the 

first have been in great part preserved (sec Har- 

kavy, “Studien,” v. 39-59). (2) “ Kutub al-Lughah,” 

twelve “Books on Language,” which are also des- 

ignated as the twelve parts of a work entitled “The 
Book on Language,” in which, as the author himself 
states in his “Sefer ha-Galui,” he sought to explain 
the “i‘rab,” or the grammatical formation of the He- 
brew language. Of this Hebrew grammar, which 
is the oldest one known, fragments of greater or less 
extent have been preserved, especially in Saadia’s 
commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah” and by Dunash 
ben Labrat. (8) “Tafsir al-Sab‘ina Lafzah,” a list 
of seventy (properly ninety) Hebrew (and Aramaic) 

words which occur in the Bible only once or very 

rarely, and which may be explained from traditional 

literature, especially from the Neo-Hebraisms of the 

Mishnah. This small work has been frequently re- 

printed. 

Halakic Writings: (1) Short monographs, in 
which individual problems of the Halakah are sys- 
tematically presented. Of these Arabic treatises of 
Saadia’s little but the titles and extracts is known 
(see Steinschneider, /.c. pp. 48 et seg.; Poznanski, 
* Orientalistische Literaturzeitung,” 1904, col. 306), 
and it is only in the “Kitab al-Mawarith” that 
fragments of any length have survived; these were 
edited by Müller in the “Œuvres Completes,” ix. 
1-58. <A book of rules for the shehitah is extant in 
manuscript (20. p. xxxvii.) (2) A commentary on 
the thirteen rules of Rabbi Ishmael, preserved only 
in a Hebrew translation (7b. pp. 73-83). An Arabic 
methodology of the Talmud is also mentioned, 
by Azulai, as & work of Saadia under the title 
* Kelale ha-Talmud ” (“Shem ha-Gedolim,” ii. 16). 
(8) Responsa. With few exceptions these exist 
only in Hebrew, some of them having been prob- 
ably written in that language. About fifty have 
been collected from the mass of geonic responsa by 
J. Müller (Lc. ix. 87-142), who has also compiled 
numerous citations from Saadia which bear on the 
Halakah (25. pp. 145-178). On the “ Book of Feasts ” 
See below. Saadia’s interpretation, or more cor- 


rectly translation, of the Mishnah into Arabic was 
used in the twelfth century in Bagdad, according to 
the traveler Pethahiah of Regensburg; but no fur- 
ther data are known concerning it. 

Liturgy: (1) The *Siddur." Saadia’s prayer- 
book, hitherto known in detail only from the analysis 
of Steinschneider (“Cat. Bodl." cols. 2208-2211, 
supplemented by Neubauer in “Ben Chananja,” 
1863-65), is called by its author (* Cat. Bodl.” col. 
1096) “Kitab Jawami' al-Salawat wal-Tasabih,” or 
“Book of Collections of Prayers and Songs of 
Praise." It contains the entire ritual for week-days, 
Sabbaths, and festivals, with explanations in Arabic 
and Saadia's own synagogal poetry (comp. Bondi, 
“Der Siddur Saadia’s,” Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
1904). (2) Of this synagogal poetry (comp. Stein- 
schneider, /.c. cols. 2211-2217; Zunz,“ S. P." pp.93-98, 
668; Schechter, l.e. xvii.-xxv.) the most noteworthy 
portions are the *Azharot" on the 613 command- 
ments, which give the author's nameas *Sa'id b. 
Joseph" (see above), followed by the expression 
* Alluf,? thus showing that the poems were written 
before he became gaon. They have been collected 
by Rosenberg (* Kobez," pp. 26, 54, Berlin, 1876; see 
also “ Œuvres Complétes," ix. 59-69; “J. Q. R.” vi. 
704; Schechter, Zle. xv.); and there are in addi- 
tion the “‘Abodah” (Rosenberg, Ze. pp. 10-17), 
and the * Hosha'not" (designated in Saadia’s * Sid- 
dur" as the “‘Alfabatat”), a portion of the prayer- 
book of Yemen (see “J. Q. R.” xiv. 592), edited by 
Kohut (in * Monatsschrift," xxxvii). (8) In con- 
nection with Saadia’s liturgical poetry may be men- 
tioned his poem on the number of the ietters in the 
Bible (see Derenbourg, * Manuel-du Lecteur," pp. 
139, 285), which has been incorrectly claimed for 
another author (see Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl.” 
vii. 143, note 2). 

Philosophy of Religion: (1) The “Kitab al- 
Amanat wal-I'tikadat," or “Book of the Articles of 
Faith and Doctrines of Dogma,” the first systematic 
presentation and philosophic foundation of the 


. dogmas of Judaism, completed in 939. This work 


is better known under its Hebrew title, “Sefer 
Emunot we-De‘ot,” as translated by Judah ibn Tib- 
bon, his version having been first printed in Con- 
stantinople in 1562 and frequently republished, 
while the original was edited by S. Landauer (Ley- 
den, 1880) Another translation, or rather para- 
phrase, of the * Kitab al-Amanat," of uncertain au- 
thorship, is contained in several manuscripts; large 

portions of this rendering were edited 


The by Gollancz (“The Ethical Treatises 
‘Hmunot of Berachyah," London, 1902; comp. 
we- * Monatsschrift," xlvi. 586). Of the 
De‘ot.”  tensections or * makalat" of the work, 


the seventh, treating of thé resurrec- 
tion, is contained in two versions, the first of which, 
the basis of the translation of Ibn Tibbon, has been 
edited by Bacher in the * Steinschneider Festschrift,” 
pp. 98-112, and the second by Landauer. 

(2) “Tafsir Kitab al-Mabadi,” an Arabic transla- 
tion of and commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
written while its author was still residing in Egypt 
(or Palestine). The Arabic original was edited with 
a French translation by Lambert (Paris, 1891). A 
Hebrew translation exists in manuscript; but the 
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Hebrew commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah " printed 
under Saadia’s name in 1562 is incorrectly ascribed 
to him. 

Polemical Writings: (1-8) Refutations of Ka- 
raite authors, always designated by the name “ Kitab 
al-Rudd,” or “Book of Refutation.” "These are di- 
rected respectively against Anan, the founder of Ka- 
raism (written in 915); against Ibn Sakawaih or Sa- 
kuyah, an author of whom nothing more is known; 
and “against a bitter assailant” (“‘ala mutahamil 
hayyum ”) who had criticized the anthropomorphism 
of the Talmudie Haggadah. These three works 
are known only from scanty references to them in 
other works; that the third was written after 933, is 
proved by one of the citations. (4) “ Kitab al-Tam- 
yiz” (in Hebrew, “Sefer ha-Hakkarah” or “Sefer 
ha-Mibhan ”), or * Book of Distinction,” composed in 
926, and Saadia’s most extensive polemical work. 
It was still cited in the twelfth century ; andanum- 
ber of passages from it are given in a Biblical com- 
mentary of Japheth ha-Levi (*J. Q. R." x. 245-282, 
xiii. 606 ef seg.) (5) There was perhaps a special 
polemie of Saadia against Den Zuta, though the 
data regarding this controversy between that 
Karaite scholar (who is otherwise unknown) and 
Saadia, which is mentioned in Ibn Ezra's commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch (comp. JEw. Encyc. v. 105), 
are known only froin the gaon's gloss on the Torah. 
(6) A refutation directed against the rationalistic 
Biblical critic Hiwi al-Balkhi, whose views were re- 
jected by the Karaites themselves; mentioned by 
Saadia in the first section, p. 87, of his “ Kitab al- 
Amanat wal-I‘tikadat.” This work was written 
probabiy in Hebrew; the third section of the “ Ki- 
tab al-Amanat wal-I'tikadat" doubtless contained 
the refutation which Saadia directed against Hiwi 
(comp. Jew. Ewcvc. vi 429b) (D “Kitab al- 
Shara’i‘,” or “Book of the Commandments of 
Religion,” probably also polemical in content 
(see Steinschneider, “Die Arabische Litteratur der 
Juden," pp. 50 e£ seg.). (8) “Kitab al-‘Ibbur,” 
or “Book of the Calendar,” likewise apparently 
containing polemics against Karaite Jews (see Pos- 
nanski in “J. Q. R." x. 260). (9) “Sefer ha-Mo- 
‘adim,” or * Book of Festivals,” the Hebrew polemic 
against Ben Meir which has been mentioned above. 
Jt has, as the author himself states, the exter- 
nal appearance of the Biblical text, being divided 
into verses and pointed for vocalization and accent. 
Several large fragments of it have been found in re- 
cent times (Schechter, l.e. ii., iii., xlvii.; Harkavy, 
“Studien,” v. 220; “R. E. J.” xli. 225). (10) 
“Sefer ha-Galui,” also in Hebrew and in the same 
Biblical style as the “Sefer ha-Mo‘adim,” being 
an apologetic work directed against David b. Zak- 
kai and his followers. The author himself added an 
Arabic translation, commentary, and preface to his 
work. The introduction has been preserved in 
great part, and contains information regarding the 
work itself, of which only a few fragments are now 
extant (Schechter, ic. 1. ; Harkavy, l.e. p. 186; ^R. 
E. J.” x1. 88). The book consisted of seven sections, 
in the fourth of which Saadia spoke of his providen- 
tial position as the leader of Israel, while in the 
sixth and seventh he described the opposition which 
he had to encounter, and enumerated those who had 


been victorious over him. The second section con- 
tained a chronology (Arabic, “ta’rikh”) of the Bib- 
lical and Talmudic periods; this is plausibly iden- 
tified with the “ Kitab al-Ta’rikh ” from which Judah 
ibn Balaam, in his commentary on I Kings vi. 1, 
cites a chronological statement regarding the date of 
the Judges (Neubauer, “M. J. C.” ii. 85; see also 
“R. E. J.” xlix. 298). (11) Dunash ben Labrat 
cites a sentence of three Hebrew words in which 
Saadia polemizesagainst the famous Masorite Aaron 
ben Asher, although it is not certain that this was 
from a special work in which Saadia assailed his 
contemporary, whom he probably knew personally. 
If the fulness and versatility of Saadia's literary 
labor, which represents the activity of thirty years, 
many of which were full of unrest, are astonishing, 
they are still more astonishing when one recalls that 
he was a pioneer in the fields in which he toiled, 
being, to employ a tannaitic phrase used by Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra, “the first head of words in every 
place? (* rosh ha-medabberim be-kol makom "). The 
foremost object of his unwearied mental activ- 
ity was the Bible; indeed, his importance in his- 
tory is due primarily to his establishment of a new 
school of Biblical exegesis characterized by a ra- 
tional investigation of the contents of the Bible and 
a scientific knowledge of the language of the holy 
text. The services of Saadia as a representative of 
the “peshat” and as the creator of Hebrew philol- 
ogy have been emphasized elsewhere (see JEw. Ex- 
cyc. iii. 166, s.v. BIBLE ExEaEsIS; db. iv. 579, s.v. 
DICTIONARIES; 20. vi. 69, s.v. GRAMMAR). Tere, 
therefore, only a general summary of his exegetical 

and philological activities is necessary. 
Saadia's Arabie translation of the Bible is of im- 
portance for the history of civilization; itself a 
product of the Arabization of a large 


Charac- portion of Judaism, it served for 
teristics. centuries as a potent factor in the 


impregnation of the Jewish spirit 
with Arabie culture, so that, in this respect, it may 
take its place beside the Greek Bible-translation of 
antiquity and the German translation of the Penta- 
teuch by Moses Mendelssohn. As à means of popu- 
lar religious enlightenment, Saadia’s translation pre- 
sented the Scriptures even to the unlearned in a 
rational form which aimed at the greatest possible 
degree of clearness and consistency. His system of 
hermeneutics, furthermore, was not limited to the 
exegesis of individual passages, but treated also each 
book of the Bible as a whole, and showed the con- 
nection of its various portions with one another. 
As specimens may be cited the introduction to his 
translation of the Pentateuch and his prefaces to the 
Psalms, to Proverbs (which he called “The Book of 
the Search after Wisdom”), and to Job (which he 
termed the “Book of the Theodicy ”), as well as his 
concluding remarks on the Psalms and on thé 
speeches of Job and his friends. The minuteness 
which, in the judgment of Ibn Ezra, characterized 
the geonic commentaries on the Bible must have been 
especially marked in Saadia's Pentateuch commen- 
tary, to which, according to a citation by Judah ben 
Barzillai, a whole volume served as introduction. 
The commentary contained, as is stated in the au- 
thor's own introduction to his translation of the Pen- 
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tateuch, not only an exact interpretation of the text, 
but also a refutation of the cavils which the heretics 
raised againstit. Further, it set forth the bases of the 
commandments of reason and the characterization of 
the commandments of revelation; in the case of the 
former the author appealed to philosophical specula- 
tion; of the latter, naturally, to tradition. His exe- 
getic application of the most diverse passages of 
Holy Writis conspicuously shown in that portion of 
his commentary which treats of Ex. xxx. 11-16, and 
which has been translated by Bacher in Winter and 
Wünsche's “Jüdische Litteratur" (ii. 251). It must 
be noted, however, thatin many of his commentaries, 
as on the Psalms and Job, Saadia restricted himself 
toa very limited number of indispensable elucida- 
tions, since in general the translation itself prop- 
erly served as a commentary, so that it was called 
“Tafsir.” 

The position assigned to Saadia in the oldest list 
of Hebrew grammarians, which is contained in the 
introduction to Ibn Ezra's *Moznayim," has not 
been challenged even by the latest historical inves- 
tigations. Here, too, he was the first; his grammat- 
ical work, now lost, gave an inspiration to further 
studies, which attained their most brilliant and last- 
ing results in Spain, and he created in part the cate- 
gories aud rules along whose lines was developed 
the grammatical study of the Hebrew language. His 
dictionary, primitive and merely practical as it was, 
became the foundation of Hebrew lexicography; 
and the name “Agron” (literally, “collection "), 
which he chose and doubtless created, was long used 
as a designation for Hebrew lexicons, especially by 
the Karaites. The very categories of rhetoric, as 
they were found among the Arabs, were first ap- 
plied by Saadia to the style of the Bible. He was 
likewise one of the founders of comparative philol- 
ogy, not only through his brief * Book of Seventy 
Words," already mentioned, but especially through 
his explanation of the Hebrew vocabulary by the 
Arabie, particularly in the case of the favorite trans- 


lation of Diblical words by Arabic terms having the. 


same sound. 

The influence of the spirit and language of the 
Dible on Saadia is shown by his Hebrew writings. 
In his introduction to the “Agron” and in his po- 

lemics against Ben Meir and David b. 

Hebrew Zakkai he employs the method of 

Style. presentation found in Biblical narra- 
tive, as well as the external form of 

division into verses. His models for this imitation 
of Biblical form were, as he himself says, the Book 
of Ben Sira, which he had in the Hebrew original, 
and the Aramaic scroll of Antiochus. Even in his 
choice of words Saadia endeavored to attain to Bib- 
lical simplicity and purity of vocabulary; but the 
stylistic artificiality, especially in the formation of 
words, which long since had been set up as a diver- 
gent ideal for the Hebraists of Saadia’s time through 
the influence of the synagogal poetry of Jose, Yan- 
nai, and Kalir, impressed itself upon him, so that his 
Hebrew writings form a curious mixture of Biblical 
simplicity and payyetanic affectation. The same 
statement holds good of his liturgical poetry, of 
which Zunz (*S. P." p. 98) says that “he employs 
in his religious poems both the most lucid style and 


the most obscure; being in the one a worshiper, in 
theothera payyetan." Saadia himself declares, in his 
introduction to the * Sefer ha-Galui,” that he intended 
to make his style the model for that of a school. To 
the seven chapters of polemics in this work he planned 
to add three of a general nature and referring to 
the entire book; he declares his intention, which he 
then proceeds to carry out, of analyzing, in these toa 
certain extent “latent” chapters, the three stylistic 
merits of his book, correctness of language, unity 
of composition, and logical sequence of thought. 
The first of these, a thorough mastery of Hebrew, 
was extremely important for the nation, since the 
predominant use of Arabic and Aramaic had caused 
the people to forget its use. It is true that 
the renaissance of Hebrew as a literary language 
approaching as much as possible to the language of 
the Bible first attained full potency in Spain a cen- 
tury after Saadia; but this most noteworthy sign of 
progress in the spiritual life of medieval Judaism 
owes its first great inspiration to the powerful ex- 
ample of the gaon. The important innovation of 
the use of Arabic meters in Hebrew poetry was 
due to Saadia in the sense that it was introduced by 
his pupil Dunash ben Labrat, who showed his met- 
rical compositions to his teacher and received praise 
for them, although Saadia himself did not adopt 
this new form of verse. 

Of the halakic writings of Saadia only one has 
been preserved in any degree of entirety; but this 
is sufficient to show that even here he blazed a new 
path by arranging his material systematically and 
by presenting his subject methodically. Herein 
Saadia was the first precursor of Maimonides, whose 
masterpiece was his systematic presentation of the 

entire Halakah. In his division of the 
His commandments of the Bible according 
Responsa. to their subject-matter, Saadia like- 
wise anticipated Maimonides, although 
in the other division (introduced as early as Philo), 
that according to the fundamental commandments 
of the Decalogue, he apparently followed Karaite 
models. In regard to Saadia’s responsa and the 
specimens of his halakic decisions and interpreta- 
tions which have been preserved, Müller, their col- 
lector, says: “As in his other writings, Saadia is 
fond of stating the number of possibilities which may 
arise in connection with a given subject. He draws 
his proof first from the Bible, then from the Talmud, 
and finally from reason; his arguments are always 
cogent; and his conclusions proceed from sound 
judgment and sober spirit. . . . He often concludes 
his responsa with words of warning and with quo- 
tations from the Bible.” 

In his “Kitab al-Amanat wal-I‘tikadat” (see 
above) Saadia became the creator of the Jewish phi- 
losophy of religion. His detailed introduction to 
the work speaks of the reasons which led him to 
compose it. His heart was grieved when he saw 
the confusion concerning matters of religion which 
prevailed among his contemporaries, finding an un- 
intelligent belief and unenlightened views current 
among those who professed Judaism, while those 
who denied the faith triumphantly vaunted their 
errors. Men were sunken in the sea of doubt and 
overwhelmed by the waves of spiritual error, and 
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there was none to help them; so that Saadia felt 
himself called and in duty bound to save them from 
their peril by strengthening the faithful in their 
belief and by removing the fears of those who 
were in doubt. After a general presentation of 
the causes of infidelity and the essence of belief, 
Saadia describes the three natural 
His sources of knowledge; namely, the 
Philosophy perceptions of the senses, the light 
of of reason, and logical necessity, as 
Religion. well as the fourth source of knowl- 
edge possessed by those that fear God, 
the “veritable revelation" contained in the Scrip- 
tures. He shows that a belief in the teachings of 
revelation does not exelude an independent search 
for knowledge, but that speculation on religious 
subjects rather endeavors to prove the truth of the 
teachings received from the Prophets and to refute 
attacks upon revealed doctrine, which must be 
raised by philosophic investigation to the plane of 
actual knowledge. 

In the scheme of his work Saadia closely followed 
the rules of the Motazilites (the rationalistic dog- 
matists of Islam, to whom he owed in part also his 
thesis and arguments), adhering most frequently, as 
Guttmann has shown, to the Motazilite school of 
Al-Jubbai. He followed the Motazilite Kalam, 
especially in this respect, that in the first two sec- 


tions he discussed the metaphysical problems of. 


the creation of the world (i.) and the unity of the 
Creator (ii.), while in the following sections he treated 
of the Jewish theory of revelation (iii.) and of the 
doctrines of belief based upon divine justice, inclu- 
ding obedience and disobedience (iv.), as well as merit 
and demerit (v.). Closely connected with these sec- 
tions are those which treat of the soul and of death 
(vi.), and of the resurrection of the dead (vii.), which, 
according to the author, forms part of the theory 
of the Messianic redemption (viii.). The work con- 
cludes with a section on the rewards and punish- 
ments of the future life (ix.). The tenth section, on 
the best mode of life for mankind in this world, must 
be regarded as an appendix, since its admonitions 
to moral conduct supplement the exhortations to 
right thought and right belief contained in the main 
body of the book. 

The most important points contained in the indi- 
vidual sections are as. follows: 

(i.) For the doctrine of the creation of the world 
Saadia offers four proofs; three of these show the 
influence of Aristotelian philosophy, which may be 
traced also elsewhere in this author’s writings. 
After his speculation has led him to the conclusion 
that the world was created ex nihilo, he proceeds to 
state and refute the twelve theories of the origin 
of the world. This part of the first section gives a 
most interesting insight into Saadia’s 
knowledge of the Greek philosophers, 
which he probably derived from read- 
ing Aristotle. At the end of the sec- 
tion Saadia refutes certain objections to the Jewish 
doctrine of Creation, especially those which proceed 
from the concepts of time and space. 

(ii.) The theory of God is prefaced by a develop- 
ment of the view that human knowledge arises by 
degrees from the merest sensuous impressions to the 
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most subtle concepts; so that the idea of the divine, 
which transcends all other knowledge in subtlety, 
is itself a proof of its verity, The concept of God 
as à creator necessarily implies the attributes of life, 
power, and knowledge. In like manner the con- 
cept of the Creator demonstrates the unity of God. 
For this view three direct and three indirect proofs 
are offered by Saadia, the latter consisting in de- 
monstrating that dualism is absurd. The thesis 
of the absolute unity of God is established by a 
refutation of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
which arises, in Saadia’s opinion, from a misinter- 
pretation of the three attributes of God already 
named—life, power, and knowledge. Connected 
with the refutation of the dogma of the Trinity is 
an outline of the various theories respecting the per- 
son of Jesus which reveals an accurate knowledge 
of Christian controversies. To render possible an 
understanding of the monotheistic concept of God 
in all its purity, and to free the statements of the 
Scriptures from their apparent contradictions of the 
spirituality of the absolute idea of God, Saadia in- 
terprets all the difficulties of the Bible which bear 
upon this problem, using the scheme of the ten 
Aristotelian categories, none of which, he shows, 
may be applied to God. At the conclusion of this 
section the author pictures with deep religious feel- 
ing the relation to the Deity sustained by the human 
soul when permeated by the true knowledge of God. 
(ili.) The divine commandments revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures have been given to man by the 
grace of God as a means to attain the highest bless- 
edness. According to a classification borrowed by 
Saadia from the Motazilites but based upon an 
essentially Jewish view, the commandments are 
divided into those of reason and of revelation, al- 
though even the latter may be explained rationally, 
as is shown by numerous examples. An excursus, 
in which Saadia attacks the view of the Hindu sect 
of the “Barahima” (Brahmans) to the effect that 
man needs no prophets, introduces his account of 
prophecy and his apology for. the Prophets, This 
is followed by theses on the essential content of the 
Bible and the credibility of Biblical tradition, by a 
detailed refutation of the Christian and Moham- 
medan view that the Law revealed in Israel has been 
abrogated, and by a polemic against a series of 
Hiwi’s objections to the authority of the Scriptures. 
(iv.) The foundation of this section is the theory 
of the freedom of the will and its reconciliation with 
the omnipotence and omniscience of God. In its 
opening portion Saadia postulates the anthropocen- 
tric doctrine which regards man as the object of all 
creation; and at its close he explains under eight 
headings those passages of the Bible which might 
cause doubt regarding the freedom of the acts of 
man. . 
(v.) Men fall into ten classes with regard to merit 
and demerit, and their religious and moral bearings. 
In his description of the first two, the 
Contents of piousand the impious, Saadia devotes 
the himself in the main to the problem of 
*CEmunot." the sufferings of the pious and the 
good fortune of the impious, while the 
description of the last class, that of the contrite, 
leads him to detailed considerations, based upon the 
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Bible, of repentance, prayer, and other evidences 
of human piety. 

(vi.) His view on the soul is prefaced by a survey 
of six other theories. He states the relation of the 
soul to the body, the basis of their union, their co- 
operation in human activity, their coexistence or the 
appointed term of life, their separation or death, and 
the state of the soul after death. The section con- 
cludes with a refutation of the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. 

(vii.) Here Saadia refutes the objections made, on 
the basis of nature, reason, and the Bible, to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and pre- 
sents the proof for it contained in tradition. He 
then discusses ten questions bearing on this doc- 
trine, which are of interest as “affording an insight 
into popular views which then prevailed, and which, 
despite their singularity, could not be ignored even 
“by such a man as Saadia ” (Guttmann). 

(viii.) The teachings regarding Messianic redemp- 
tion are based almost entirely on statements of the 
Bible and the Talmud, the definite year of salva- 
tion being fixed by an interpretation of well-known 
passages in the Book of Daniel. In the concluding 
portion the author refutes those who assume that 
the Messianic prophecies refer to the time of the 
Second Temple; and he argues also against the 
Christian doctrine of the Messiah. 

(ix.) Saadia demonstrates that the recompenses of 
the world to come are proved by reason, the Bible, 
and tradition, and answers various questions bear- 
ing upon this subject. 

(x.) The system of ethics contained in the appen- 
dix is based for the most part on a description and 
criticism of thirteen different objects of life, to which 
Saadia adds his own counsels for rational and moral 
living. He adds also that in the case of each of the 


five senses only the concordant union of sensuous . 


impressions is beneficial, thus showing how great is 
the need of a harmonious combination of the qualities 
and the impulsesof the soul of man. He concludes 
with the statement that he intends his book only to 
purify and ennoble the hearts of his readers. 

In his commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah " Saadia 
sought to render lucid and intelligible the content 
of this mystical work by the light of philosophy and 
other knowledge, especially by a system of Hebrew 
phonology which he himself had founded. He did 

not permit himself in this commentary 


Relations to be influenced by the theological 
to Mysti- speculations of the Kalam, which are 
cism. so important in his main works; and 


in his presentation of the theory of 
creation he made a distinction between the Bible and 
the book on which he commented, even omitting the 
theory of the “Sefer Yezirah” regarding the crea- 
tion of the world when he discussed the various views 
on this subject in the first section of his “ Kitab al- 
Amanat wal-I‘tikadat.” 
cluded that he did not regard the “Sefer Yezirah ” 
—which he traces ultimately to the patriarch Abra- 
ham—as a real source for a knowledge of the the- 
ory of Judaism, although he evidently considered 
the work worthy of deep study. 
Of all Saadia's works his polemical writings, es- 
pecially those against the Karaites, exercised the 


From this it may be con- . 


greatest immediate influence. As he himself de- 
clared, Karaism had within a century and a half be- 
come deeply rooted, while rabbinical Judaism, whose 
official heads, the academies of Babylonia, had begun 
to lose their importance, was in peril of being over- 
whelmed by the propaganda of the Karaites and 
even of suffering losses of increasing magnitude in 
its material welfare through the extension of Ka- 
raite doctrines. It was Saadia who, equipped with 
comprehensive knowledge, a thorough secular train- 
ing, and an extraordinary literary activity, waged 
the battle against the foes of Jewish tradition, and 
not only averted the perils which threatened it, but 
also, by establishing the scientific study of the Bible 
and of the Hebrew language, gave 
Relations rabbinical Judaism the supremacy 
to even in this special province of Kara- 
Karsism. ism. If the Karaites made remarkable 
contributions on these subjects during 
the tenth and in the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, their inspiration was due to Saadia’s influence 
and to the necessity of defending themselves against 
his attacks; so that his activity was epochal like- 
wise even for Karaism. | 
Nor was Saadia without influence outside Jewish 
circles. Abraham ibn Ezra, writing on Gen. ii. 11, 
states, probably on good authority, that-Saadia 
planned his translation of the Bible for Mohammed- 
ans as well as for Jews, and that he used Arabic 
script for this reason; and Ibn Ezra accordingly ex- 
plains the fact that Saadia translated even those ex- 
pressions whose meaning was not known through 
tradition, as being due to a desire that the Moham- 
medan reader might not think the Bible contains 
words which are unintelligible. Not only does 
a noted Mohammedan author, Saadia's younger 
contemporary, Mas'udi, give data of the gaon's 
life, but another Arabic author of the second half 
of the tenth century, Mohammed ibn .Ishak al- 
Nadim, gives, in his “Fihrist al-‘Ulum,” a list 
of eleven of Saadia's writings. "This list includes, 
according to the editions, which are sometimes 
vague and partly corrupt, the translations of 
Isaiah, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, and the commentary 
on the second half of Leviticus, besides the com- 
mentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” the “Siddur,” the 
“ Kitab ha-‘Ibbur,” the “ Kitab al-Shara'i," and prob- 
ably his great work on philosophy (* Kitab al-Ama- 
nat”; the list has ONANNÓN 3n3 instead of 35 
nN2NDNDN; see Hegenkamper, p. 27). It is, how- 
ever, improbable that that author had seen all the 
writings of Saadia himself; for he seems to owe his 
knowledge of them to a Hebrew source or to the 
oral communication of some Jew. No manuscript 
of any of Saadia's works written in Arabic script 
exists. The Florentine codex (dating from 1256), 
containing a translation of the Pentateuch in Arabic 
characters (see Kahle, ^Die Arabischen Bibelüber- 
setzungen,” p. viii., Leipsic, 1904), is not the original 
work of Saadia, but a revision thereof approaching 
more closely to the Hebrew text. 
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Bikkure ha-‘Titim, 1828, ix. 20-37; S. Munk, Notice sur R. 
Saadia Gaon, Paris, 1838; Geiger, in his Wiss. Zeit. Jtid. 
Theol. v. 267-316; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2156-2224 ; 
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sione, Hermeneutica, Münster, 1897. On linguistics and exe- 
gesis: Dukes, in Ewald and Dukes, Beitrdige zur Geschichte 
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schrift, iv. 225, v. 15; L. Bodenheimer, Das Paraphrastische 
der Arabischen Uebersetzung des Saadia, in Monats- 
schrift, iv. 28-33; Schmidl, Randbemerkungen zu Saadia’s 
Pentateuchtinersetzung, ib. xlv.-xlvii.; A. Merx, Die Saad- 
janische Ueber. setzung des Hohentieds, 1882 (comp. Loevy 
in Berliner’s Magazin, x. 39-44; Bacher in Stade’s Zeil 
schrift, iii. 202-211); also the introductions and notes to the 
editions of Saadia's works mentioned in the body of this arti- 
ele. On the Halakah: the introduction to the ninth volume 
of the Œuvres Completes. On the philosophy of religion : 
in addition to the general works on this subject and its spe- 
cial branches, J. Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie des 
Saadiq, Göttingen, 1882; M. Schreiner, Der Kalam in der 
Jüdischen Litteratur, pp. 5-22, Berlin, 1895 (Thirteenth Re- 
port of the Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums); 
D. Kaufmann, Gesch. der <Attributenlehre, pp. 1-90. On 
polemics: H. J. Bornstein, WN 121 Na AID /^ nponn, pp. 
19-189, Warsaw, 1904; A. Epstein, La Querelle au Sujet du 
Calendrier, in. R. E. J. xlii. 179-210, xliv. 220-236; S. Poz- 
nanski, The Anti-Karaite Writings of Saadiah Gaon, in 
J. Q. R. x. 238-276 ; idem. Saadiah and Salomon b. Jer Wham, 
ib. viii. 684-691; A. Harkavy, Fragments of Anti-Karaite 
Writings of Saadian, ib. xiii. 605-668. On the Sefer ha- 
Galui: in addition to Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, 
v., Margoliouth, Harkavy, and Bacher, in J. Q. R. xii. 502-554, 
703-705; Bacher, in Expository Times, xi. 563. Various ge- 
nizah fragments referring to Saadia have been edited by 
Schechter, under the title Saadyana, in J. Q. R. xv. -Xvi., 
and also separately, Cambridge, 1903 (comp. "Poznanski in 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. vii.). Miscellaneous : Poznanski, 
in Monatsschr ift, xxxix., xli., xliv., xlvi.; Harkavy, in Ha- 
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SAADIA B. JOSEPH BEKOR SHOR. Sce 
BEKOR SHOR, SAADIA. 

SAADIA BEN MAIMON IBN DANAN. 
See Isn DANAN. 

SAADIA BEN NAHMANI: Liturgical poet 
and perhaps also Biblical commentator; lived in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He was the 
author of a piyyut for the first “ Ma‘arib” of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, beginning “Sukkat shalem 
selah,” and consisting of ten strophes of six lines 
each; and Zunz thinks him to have written likewise 
the piyyut beginning * Elohekem dirshu” and re- 
cited on Sabbaths which fall on the first day of the 
month. Saadia ben Nahmani is supposed by Hay- 
yim Michael to be identical with the Saadia quoted 
by Rashi as having personally spoken to him 
(* Likkute ha-Pardes," Hilkot “ Tish‘ah be-Ab ?), 

The supposition that Saadia was a Biblical com- 
mentator is based on the fact that the commentary 
on Chronicles, generally attributed to Rashi, was 
discovered. not to belong to the latter, as is men- 
tioned in Tos. to Yoma 9a, but to have been arranged 
by the pupils of a certain R. Saadia. It has also 
been proved that Saadia’s commentary on Chronicles 
was copied by his pupilsin different localities, the 
several copies, therefore, containing many variants. 
Hayyim Michael holds that the Saadia in question 
also may be identical with the subject of this article 
and likewise with the author of the commentary on 
the “Sefer Yezirah,” in ascribing which to Saadia 
Gaon the printers, as was proved by Delmedigo 
(^ Mazref la-Hokmah,” p. 9b) and by Jacob Emden 
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(* Mitpahat Sefarim," p. 4b), were in error. This 
commentary, too, was arranged by Saadia’s pupils, 
who in certain passages altered their master's words. 
If the various identifications are correct, it may be 
concluded, as appears from the many German words 
found in these commentaries, that Saadia was a 
native of Germany. The author of the commen- 
tary indicates Kalonymus b. Judah as his maternal 
uncle (commentary on II Chron. iv. 7, 17) and Ele- 
azar. b. Meshullam as his teacher (commentary on I 
Chron. iv. 31, passim),  Hestudied at Narbonne also, 
under Isaac b. Samuel (ib. ix. 84, passim), which 
accounts for the French words in his commentary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 416: Landshuth, 
‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah, p. 299; Michael, Or 'ha-Hayyim, 
No. 1146; Joseph Weiss, in Kerem Hemed, v. 232-2944 ; Zunz, 
L; iteratirgesch. p. 177e. 
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SAALSCHUTZ, JOSEPH LEWIN: German 
rabbi and archeologist; born March 15, 1801, at 
Königsberg, East Prussia; died there Aug. 23, 1863. 
Having received his education at the gymnasium 
and university of his native city (Ph.D. 1894), he 
held several positions as rabbi and teacher at the 
Israelitic communal schools of Berlin and Vienna. 
Returning in 1835 to Königsberg, he became rabbi 
there, and in 1847 privat-docent in Hebrew arche- 
ology at Königsberg University. 

In Hebrew archeology Saalschütz was a pioneer 
among the Jews. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: *Von der Form der Hebrüischen Poesie 
Nebst einer Abhandlung über die Musik der He- 
brüer" (Königsberg, 1825), reedited (čb. 1858) under 
the title “Form und Geist der Biblisch-Hebritischen 
Poesie ” ; * Geschichte und Würdigung der Musik bei 
den Hebrüern Nebst einem Anhang über die Hebräi- 
sche Orgel” (Berlin, 1880); * Gotteslehre " (Vienna, 
1833), a book on the Jewish religion, formerly used 
in many schools in Austria and Hungary; *For- 
schungen im Gebiete der Hebrüisch-Aegy ptischen 
Archäologie” (Königsberg, 1838); “Die Versóhn- 
ung der Confessionen, oder Judenthum und Christen- 
thum in Ihrem Streit und Einklange" (db. 1844); 
“ Vocabularium zum Hebrüischen Gebetbuche,” with 
supplement; * Einleitung in die Hebritische Gramma- 
tik” (70.1844). Healsoedited a new edition of Johann 
David Michaelis’ * Das Mosaische Recht mit Berück- 
sichtigung des Spütern Jüdischen ” (Berlin, 1846-48), 
in two parts: parti., on public law, is subdivided 
into six parts; and part ii. into three. Other works 
by him are: “Das Kónigthum vom Israelitisch-Bi- 
blischen Standpunkte ” (1852); “ Zur Geschichte der 
Unsterblichkeitslehre bei den Hebriiern” (1853); 
“Archäologie der Hebriter” (Königsberg, 1855-56), 
in twelve parts: (1) dress, home, and food; (2) life 
and industries; (8) religion; (4) art; (5) literature; — 
(6) science; (7) customs; (8)family; (9) city law; 
(10) the administration of law; (11) priests and su- 
perstitions; (12) government (this book still remains 
the only complete survey of the subject from a 
Jewish standpoint); * Repetitionsbiichlcin der Israe- 
litischen Religion und Sittenlehre" ; and * Gebetbuch 
der Synagoge ” (1859). 

Saalschiitz’s son, Louis, is assistant professor of 
mathematics at Königsberg University (1905). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Carpin, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Oct. 18, 1901. 
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SAALSCHÜTZ, LOUIS: German mathema- 
tician; born at Königsberg, Prussia, Dec. 1, 1885; 
son of Joseph Levin Saalschütz. From 1854 to 1860 
he studied mathematics and physics at the univer- 
sity of his native city, graduating as Ph.D. in 1861: 
his dissertation was “Ueber die Würmeveründer- 
ungen in den Höheren Erdschichten Unter dem Ein- 
fluss des Nicht-periodischen Temperaturwechsels an 
der Oberfläche,” and was published in the “ As- 
tronomische Nachrichten." From 1861 to 1882 he 
was teacher of mathematics, mechanics, and engi- 
neering at the Royal School of Mechanics, Königs- 
berg. During the same period he lectured at the 
university; and since 1875 he has been assistant 
professor  Foranumber of years he has filled the 
oflice of president of the Jewish orphan asylum of 
Königsberg. 

Saalschiitz is theauthorof: * Der Belastete Stab,” 
Leipsie, 1880; * Vorlesungen Ueber die Bernouil- 
lischen Zahlen," Berlin, 1898; and of a number of 


treatises in tbe technical journals. 8. 


SABA (MN3D): A word derived from the root 
2D. "to be white, old”; used in the Talmud with 
various meanings: 

(a) It designates an old man or old woman in gen- 
eral, as in the saying “an old man [“saba”] in the 
house means ruin, but an old woman [^sabeta "] isa 


treasure; since the former is unfit for work, while 


the latter helps in the house” (*Ar. 19a). 

(0) Preceded by the demonstrative (“hai Saba” 
= “that old man") it was assumed to refer to the 
prophet Elijah whenever the phrase occurs in either 
Talmud; but this assumption was rejected by the 
tosafists (Hul. 6a), and even before their time by 
Hai Gaon in a responsum (ed. Harkavy, * Responsen 
der Geonim,” p. 28). 

(c) It is used also as an honorific title, so that 
R. Huna and R. Hisda are called *the old men of 
Sura,” and R. Judah and R. ‘Ena “the old men of 
Pumbedita ? (Sanh. 17a). 

(d) It was the name of R. Niha’s father (Kil. ix. 1; 
comp. Frankel, "Introductio in Talmud Hierosoly- 
mitum," p. 117a. 

(e) It occurs in the phrase “sabe debe Atuna” = 
“the wise men of Athens " (Grütz, “ Jahresbericht des 
Breslauer Seminars,” 1884, p. 28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v.; Levy, Neu- 

hebr. Worterb. s.v. 
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SABA. See SHEBA. 
SABA, ABRAHAM. Sce ABRAHAM SABA. 


SABBATH (n3w): The seventh day of the 
week; the day of rest. 
Biblical Data: On the completion of His 
creative work God blessed and`hallowed the seventh 
day as the Sabbath (Gen. ii. 1-8). The Decalogue 
in Exodus (xx. 8) reverts to this fact as the reason 
for the commandment to “remember” the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. The Sabbath is recognized in 
the account of the gathering of the manna; a double 
portion was gathered on the previous day, and the 
extra supply gathered for consumption on the Sab- 
bath, when no manna descended, did not spoil (xvi. 
22-80). 
Israel, an everlasting covenant (xxi. 18). Death or 
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excision (xxxi. 14, 15) was the penalty for its prof- 
anation by work. An instance of this is afforded 
by the case of the man who gathered sticks on the 
Sabbath and was condemned to die by lapidation 
(Num. xv. 82-36). Work is prohibited, even during 
harvest-time (Ex. xxxiv. 21), and is declared to be a 
profanation of the holy Sabbath; and the kindling 
of fire in the habitations is especially interdicted 
(Ex. xxxv. 8). 

In the DECALOGUE as contained in Deuteronomy 
(v. 12 et seg.) the observance of the Sabbath is 
again enjoined, but as a day of rest for the servants 
as well as their masters, in commemoration of 
Israel’s redemption from Egyptian bondage. The 
Sabbath heads the enumeration of the appointed 
holy seasons (Lev. xxiii. 8). The SHOWBREAD was 
changed every Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 8). The sacrifice 
ordained for the Sabbath consisted of two he-lambs 
of the first year, without blemish, and of two-tenths 
of an ephah of fine flour for a meal-offering, mingled 
with oil, and “the drink-offering thereof" ; these con- 
stituted the burnt offering, and were brought in ad- 
dition to the continual burnt offering (Num. xxviii. 
9, 10). The Sabbath is designated also as “Shab- 
bat Shabbaton," as is the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi. 981) often with the added qualification of 
"holy unto Yawn” (Ex..xvi. 93, xxxi. 1, xxxv. 2); 
and it is set apart for a holy convocation (Lev. 
xxiii. 3). 

From II Kings xi. 5 it appears that the royal 
body-guard was changed every Sabbath. The Sab- 
bath and the day of the New Moon were the favor- 
ite occasions for consulting the Prophets (II Kings 
iv. 23). 

That the Sabbath was either improperly observed 
or sometimes, perhaps, altogether ignored in the 

| time of the Prophets seems to be evi- 

Non-Ob-  denced by their writings. Amos cas- 

servance  tigates those that areimpatient for the 
by Some in passing of the Sabbath because it in- 
Prophetic terferes with their usurious business 
Times. (viii. 5) Isaiah is equally emphatic 
in condemning his contemporaries for 
their un worthy celebrations (i. 9). Jeremiah exhorts 
his people to refrain from carrying burdens on the 
Sabbath (xvii. 21 e£ seg.). Ezekiel describes the 
laxness of the fathers, for the purpose of impressing 
upon his auditors the importauce of observing the 
Sabbath, evidently neglected in his day (xx. 19, 16, 
20, 21, 24; xxii. 8; xxiii. 398). In his scheme of re- 
construction the hallowing of the Sabbath holds a 
prominent place (xliv. 24, xlvi. 2, 8). According to 
him the burnt offering for the Sabbath, provided by 
the prince (xlv. 17), consisted of six lambs and a 
ram, with an entire ephah of meal-offering and a 
“hin” of.oil to every ephah (xlvi. 4-5). 

Isaiah conditions Israel's triumph on the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, which may not be set aside for 
secular pursuits; its observance should be a delight 
(lviii. 18, 14). In his vision of Jerusalem's exalta- 
tion the prophet predicts that from one Sabbath to 
another all flesh will come to worship before Yawn 
(Ixvi. 28). The colonists under Nehemiah charged 
themselves yearly with a third of a shekel to provide, 
among other things, for the burnt offerings of the 
Sabbaths (Neh. x. 82). Nevertheless Nehemiah took 
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them to task for profaning the day (xiii. 16, 17), and 
to prevent them from continuing to turn it into 
a market-day he ordered the gates to be closed 
and kept closed until the end of the Sabbath. "This 
measure, after a while, had the desired effect (x. 
19 et seq.). Ps. xcii. is entitled “A Psalm or Song 
for the Sabbath Day.” As Hosea (i. 11) threatens 
the cessation of the Sabbath and other feasts as a 
punishment to disloyal Israel, so does the author of 
Lamentations (ii. 6) lament that the Sabbath has 
come to be forgotten in Zion. 

In Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: Un- 
der the stress of the Syrian persecution, faithful 
compliance with the strictest interpretation of the 
Sabbath commandment came to be regarded as a 
sign of loyalty to God, especially since previously 
the Sabbath had been habitually desecrated (I Macc. 
i. 30). Many of the refugees in the mountains, thou- 


sands in number, preferred to die rather than violate 
the Sabbath by hurling stones upon their assailants 


(I Mace. ii. 29 et seg.). This made it necessary for 
Mattathias to issue an imperative order that the 
Jews, if attacked, should defend themselves (I Macc. 
ii. 41). Nevertheless, If Macc. xv. 1 e£ seg. relates 
that Nicanor planned the destruction of the Jews by 
attacking them on the Sabbath-day, when he had 
reason to believe they would not attempt to resist. 
Though the Jews implored him to honor the “day 
which had been dignified with holiness by the 
Heavenly Ruler,” he persisted, declaring that he 
was ruleronearth. His expedition, however, failed. 
A previous raid against Jerusalem on the Sabbath- 
day, under Appolonius, had proved successful (II 
Mace. v. 25, 26). 

The Book of Jubilees calls the Sabbath the great 
sign that work should be done during six days 
and dropped on the seventh (ii. 17). The chief 
orders of angels also were bidden to observe the 
Sabbath with the Lord (ii. 18). In selecting Israel 
as His chosen people, Yuwit purposed to make 
them a Sabbath-observing people. Eating, drink- 
ing, and blessing God are distinguishing features of 
the Sabbath, besides cessation of work (ii. 21). The 
Sabbath was given to Jacob and his seed that they 
might forever remain “the blessed and holy ones of 
the first testimony and law,” as is the seventh day. 
Labor thereon entails death, but its defilement leads 
to violent death (ii. 90, 297). Among the acts pro- 
hibited are included preparing food, drawing water, 
and carrying burdens, however small, out of or into 
the house, or from one house to another. The Sab- 
bath was hallowed in heaven before it was ordained 
for earth. Israel alone has the right to observe it 
(ii. 28-31). Again, in ch. iv., buying and selling, 
making verbal agreements for future fulfilment, 
and journeying are mentioned as among the acts 
prohibited, as well as drawing water, carryiug bur- 
dens, and marital indulgences. Only work that is 
necessary for the sacrificial Temple service is per- 
mitted. Death shall be the penalty for any one who 
works, walks any distance, tills his land, kindles a 
fire, loads a beast of burden, travels on a ship, beats 
or kills any one, slaughters bird or beast, captures 
in the chase any living creature, or even fasts or 
wages war, on the Sabbath. 

The archangel Michael instructs Seth (Vita Adz 


et Eve, 48) not to mourn on the seventh day 
(Kautzsch, “ Apokryphen,” ii. 528). 
——In Post-Biblical Literature: Josephus, in 
the main, follows the Biblical narrative, giving the 
word “Sabbath” the meaning “rest” (* Ant." i. 1, 
$ 1), and controverting the stupid etymology of the: 
name upheld by A pion, according to whom the Jews. 
were forced to observe the Sabbath 


In Jose- by the fact of their being afflicted with 
phus and bubonic boils known, in Egyptian by 

the a word similar to the Hebrew word. 
Classical “sabbath” (“Contra Ap." ii, § 2). 
Writers. Moreover, his descriptions of Sabbath 


celebration do not differ from the Dib- 

lical. That the beginning and end of the Sabbath 
were announced by trumpet-blasts (" B. J.” iv. 9, 
$ 12) is shown by the Mishnah (Suk. v. 5). 
Josephus makes much of the spread of Sabbath 
observance in non-Palestinian cities and among non- 


Jews (“Contra Ap.” ii. $ 29; comp- Philo. * De Vita 
Moysis," ii. 137 [ed. Mangey]). That he does not. 
exaggerate is apparent from the comments of Ro- 
man writers on the Jewish Sabbath. Horace, in his. 
“Satires” (i. 9, 69), speaks of “tricesima Sabbata,” 
which certainly does not refer to a Sabbath so num- 
bered by the Jews. Juvenal (*Satires," xiv. 96— 
100), Persius (v. 179-184), Martial (iv. 4, 7), and 
Seneca (Augustine, “De Civitate Dei,” vi. 11) also 
refer to the Sabbath. In the Maccabean struggle 
the observance of the Sabbath came to have special 
significance as distinguishing the faithful from the 
half-hearted; but Josephus confirms I Macc. ii. 89- 
41, where the faithful, under Mattathias, decided to: 
resist if attacked on the Sabbath, and not to permit 
themselves to bo destroyed for the sake of literal 
obedience to the Sabbath law (comp. “ Ant.” xii. 6, 
& 9)  Homentions instances in which the Jews were 
taken advantage of on the Sabbath-day—for exe™..- 
ple, by Ptolemy Lagi (“ Ant.” xii. 1; xviii. 9, § 2). 
Still, according to Josephus, the Jews carried on 
offensive warfare on the Sabbath (“B. J.” ii. 19, 
§ 2). Titus was outwitted by the plea that it was 
unlawful for Jews to treat of peace on the seventh 
day (ib. iv. 9, 8 3). Josephus also publishes decrees 
exempting Jews from military service on the Sab- 
bath, which exemption gave rise to persecutions 
under Tiberius (* Ant." xiv. 10, $$ 12 e£ seg.). The 
Essenes are referred to as very rigorous observers of 
the Sabbath (* B. J." ii. 8, $ 9). 

In Philo an element of mysticism dominates the 
interpretation of the Sabbath: the day was really 
intended for God, a part of whose divine happiness 
it is to enjoy perfect rest and peace. 
“Hence the Sabbath, which means 
‘yest,’ is repeatedly said by Moses to 
be the Sabbath of God, not of men, for the one en- 
tity that rests is God." Divine rest, however, does 
not mean inactivity, but unlabored energy (“De 
Cherubim," § 26 [i. 154-155]). “Seven” being “the 
image of God,” the seventh day is a pattern of the 
duty of philosophizing (“De Decalogo,” § 20 [ii. 
197]. The purpose of man’s life being “to follow 
God” (“De Migratione Abrahami," § 23 [i. 456], 
the commandment was given for man to observe the 
seventh day, ceasing from work, and devoting it to 
philosophy, contemplation, and the improvement of 


In Philo. 
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character (* De Decalogo,” § 20 [ii. 197]). The Sab- 
bath is the most appropriate day for instruction (“De 
Septenario,” € 6 [ii. 282]). 

Aristobulus, a predecessor of Philo, wrote a trea- 
tise on the Sabbath, fragments o£ which are extant. 
Folowing the Pythagoreans, he enlarges on the 
marvelous potency of the number “seven,” but 
endeavors, like Philo after him (“De Septenario,” 
S8 6-7 [ii. 281-284]), to prove the observance of the 
day to be both reasonable and profitable (Eusebius, 
" Preeparatio Evangelica," xiii. 12, £8 9-16). He as- 
serts that even Homer and Hesiod observed the 
Sabbath, citing lines from them and from Linus. 
According to his understanding, the Sabbath was 
primarily to be used for searching the Scriptures, 
fostering the soul's powers, and striving after the 
knowledge of truth. "The Sabbath might be called 
the first creation of the (higher) light, in which all 
is revealed (comp. the benedictions preceding the 


Shema‘; Herzfeld, * Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael,” p. 
£76, Nordhausen, 1961). 


These Alexandrian speculations partake of the 
nature of haggadic homilies. 'In those of the Tan- 
naim and Amoraim similar strains are heard. The 
Sabbath overshadowed every other 
day (Pesik. R. 23), while Shammai 
began even on the first day of the 
week to make provision for the proper 
observance of the seventh day. It was Hillel who 
recalled the dignity of other days (Bezah 16a). The 
Sabbath is considered to be equivalent to the Abra- 
hamitic covenant (Mek. 62b; Pesik. R. 93; Aga- 
dat Bereshit, xvii.). Its observance forestalls the 
threefold judgment—the Messianic sufferings, the 
wars of Gog and Magog, and the final day of retri- 
bution (Mek. 50b, 51a; comp. Shab. 118a) The 
privilege of celebrating the three great pilgrim fes- 
tivals is the reward for faithful Sabbath observance 
. (Mek. 5e). The Sabbath is likened to wholesome 
spices (Shab. 119a; Gen. R. xi.; Jellinek, * B. H.” i. 
75). Whosoever keeps the Sabbath holy is pro- 
tected against temptation to sin (Mek. 50b). 

Most characteristic is the dialogue between Rufus 
and Akiba concerning the twosignsof the Covenant 
—cireumeision and the Sabbath (Sanh. 65b; Gen. R. 
Xi.; Pesik. R. 28; Tan., Ki Tissa; Jellinek, “B. 
H.” i, 75) The will of God is alleged to be the sole 
reason for the day's distinction. As proof that the 
seventh day is the Sabbath the inability of the 
necromancer fo call a spirit from the River Samba- 
tion, and the fact that the grave of Rufus’ father 
sends forth smoke during the six week-days, but 
ceases to do so on the Sabbath, are adduced. Akiba 
meets the objection that God violates His own law 
by sending wind and rain on the Sabbath with the 
statement that the universe is God's private domain, 
within which the proprietor is at liberty even on the 
Sabbath. Moreover, God proved Himself to be a 
Sabbath observer by interrupting the fall of manna 
on that day. To observe the Sabbath is regarded as 
equivalent to having originally instituted it (Mek. 
104a, b). 

"The Sabbath expresses the intimacy between God 
and Israel; from the days of Creation this relation 
has existed. Each week-day is associated with an- 
other, the first with the second, and so on; but the 
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Sabbath stands alone. In answer to its complaint at 
being thus neglected, God explained that Israel is 
its peculiar associate (Bezah 16a; Gen. R. xi). 
Man's faez cakes on a new luster on the Sabbath. 
The two great heavenly lights, the sun and the 
moon, did not begin to lose their original brilliancy 
until after the first Sabbath (Mek. 69b; Gen. R. xi., 
Xii). If all Israel were to observe two successive 
Sabbaths as they should be observed, redemption 
would ensuc at once (Shab. 118b; comp. Yer. Ta‘an. 
64a); if even one Sabbath were rightly kept the 
Messiah would appear (Shab. 118b). Simeon ben 
Yohai regarded too much talking as inconsistent 
with the proper celebration of the day (Yer. Shab. 
15b); R. Ze'era reproved his pupils for committing 
this fault (Shab. 119a, b) Those that observe 
the Sabbath are ranked with those that give 
tithes and honor the Law; their rewards are iden- 
tical (Shab. 119a; Gen. R. xi.; Pesik. R. 23). Two 


angels, one geod, the other evil, accompany every 
Jew on Sabbath eve from the synagogue to the 


house. If the Sabbath lamp is found lighted and 
the table spread, the good angel prays that this 
may be the case also on the following Sabbath, and 
the evil ange! is compelled to say “Amen” to this; 
but if no preparations for the Sabbath are seen, the 
evil angel pronounces a curse, and the good angel 
is compelled to say “Amen” (Shab. 119b). 

The law of the Sabbath is equal to all the other 
laws and commandments in the Torah (Yer. Ber. 
8c; Yer. Ned. 88b; Ex. R. xxv.). The zizit is in- 

tended to be a constant reminder of 

Haggadie the Sabbath (Yer. Ber. 3c). “Queen” 
References. and “bride” are two typical appella- 
tions for the day (Shab. 119a; B. K. 

32a, b; Gen. R. x.); it is the signet on the ring (25.). 
A special soul (*neshamah yeterah”) is given to 
man on the eve of the Sabbath, and leaves him 
again at its close (Bezah 16a; Ta‘an. 97b). Simeon 
ben Lakish explains the repetition of the Sabbath 
commandment by relating a parable of a father who 
sent his son to a merchant with a bottle and some 
money. The son broke the bottle and lost the 
money, whereupon the father admonished him to be 
more careful and gave him another bottle and some 
more money. Hence comes the use of the word 
iow in Deuteronomy (“be careful”; Pesik. R. 28). 
According to R. Simlai, the “remember” in Ex. xx. 
8 indicates the duty of thinking of the Sabbath be- 
fore, the “observe” in Deut. v. 12 that of keeping it 
holy after, its advent (Pesik. R. 23). The Sabbath is 
a precious pearl (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xcii., ed. Buber, p. 
301a) Theone day which belongs to God is, accord- 
ing to Ps. exxxix. 16, the Sabbath ; according to some 
it is the Day of Atonement (Pesik. R. 23; Tan., Be- 
midbar, 20). The superior character of the seventh 
day is marked by the circumstance that everything 
connected with it is twofold: e.g., the double portions 
of manna (EX. xvi. 22); the two lambs (Num. xxviii. 
9); the double menace in Ex. xxxi. 14; the repetition 


of the Sabbath commandment (Ex. xx. 8 and Deut. 


v. 12); the double title of Ps. xcii. —* mizmor” and 
“shir” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xcii., ed. Buber, p. 201b). 
The Sabbath is a foretaste of the world to come 
(Gen. R. xvii xliv.; Ber. 57b [*one-sixtieth of the 
world to come?]). The example of the Creator is 
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cited to teach that all work, however important, 
should cease as soon as the Sabbath approaches; for 
God was about to create bodies for the demons 
whose souls He had fashioned when the Sabbath 
came and prevented the execution of the intention 
(Gen. R. vii.). The Patriarchs are said to have kept 
the Sabbath even before the revelation on Sinai (Gen. 
R. Ixxix.; Tan., Naso, 33 [ed. Buber, p. 22a, b]). 
According to the testimony of the Haggadah, the 
Sabbath was looked upon and observed as a day of 
joy. Samuel ben Nahman declared that the Sab- 
bath was intended to be a day of good cheer (Yer. 
Shab. 15a; Hiyya b. Abba in Pes. R. xxiii.). Fast- 
ing was forbidden upon it (Ber. 81b), even up to noon 
(Yer. Ta‘an. 67a; Yer. Ned. 40d). Expenses incurred 
for a proper, joyful Sabbath celebration do not im- 
poverish (Gen. R. xi); on the contrary, riches are 
the reward of those that enjoy the Sabbath (Shab. 
118a). Hence the special blessing for the Sabbath 
in Gen. ii. 8, to vouchsafe impunity to the weak 
for excesses in eating and drinking committed in 
honor of that day (Bacher, *Ag. Pal. Amor." i. 
111) Three meals were considered indispensable 
(Shab. 118b). Of Hanina and Hoshaiah, disciples 


of R. Johanan, it is reported that they occupied 


themselves on Friday with the story of creation, 
which miraculously enabled them to procure a fat- 
tened calf for their Sabbath: meal (Sanh. 65b, 67b) 
when they were too poor to prepare properly for 
the day. Nothing should be eaten on Friday later 
than the first hour after noon, in order that the Sab- 
bath meal may be better enjoyed (Pes. 99b; Tos. Ber. 
v.1; Yer. Pes. 87b). Change of garments was also 
deemed essential to a proper observance; white Sab- 
bath garments are mentioned in Shab. 25b. Every 
person should have at least two sets of garments, one 
for week-days and another for the Sabbath (Yer. 
Peah 91b); Ruth is referred to as an example (Ruth 
R. iii. 8; Pes. R. xxxiii; Shab. 118b). The Jews 
of Tiberias, who plead their poverty as a reason for 
not being able to celebrate the day, are advised 
to make some change in their dress 
(25.). To this refers also the proverb, 
* Rather turn thy Sabbath into a pro- 
fane day [in dress], than be dependent on the assist- 
ance of others" (Pes. 112a). The myrtle was used 
for purposes of decoration on the Sabbath (Shab. 
388b). It was noticed with displeasure that Aha ben 
Hanina wore mended sandals on the Sabbath (Shab. 
114a) The Sabbath was given to instructive ser- 
mons and discourses (Yer. Sotah 16d; Num. R. ix.; 
Deut. R. v.). To run to the bet ha-midrash on the 
Sabbath to hear a discourse does not constitute 
desecration (Ber. 6b). Rain on Friday is not wel- 
come, as it interferes with Sabbath preparations, 
while sunshine on the Sabbath is a divine boon to 
the poor (Ta‘an. Sb). 

The Haggadah clearly shows that the Sabbath- 
day was celebrated in a spirit of fervent joyfulness, 
which was by no means intended to be repressed, 


Dress. 


and which was not chilled or checked by the halakic | 


construction of the Sabbath commandments. The 
Sabbath, indeed, was deserving of the designation 
of “mattanah tobah” (a precious gift from on high; 
Shab. 10b). 

E. G. H. 


—— Critical View: The origin of the Sabbath, as 
well as the true meaning of the name, is uncertain. 
The earliest Biblical passages which mention it (Ex. 
xx. 10, xxxiv. 21; Deut. v. 14; Amos viii, 5) pre- 
suppose its previous existence, and analysis of all 
the references to it in the canon makes it plain that 
its observance was neither general nor altogether 
spontaneous in either pre-exilic or post-exilic Israel. 
It was probably originally connected in some man- 
ner with the cult of the moon, as indeed is suggested 
by the frequent mention of Sabbath and New-Moon 
festivals in the same sentence (Isa. i. 18; Amos viii. 

5; II Kings iv. 93). The old Semites 


Probable worshiped the moon and the stars 
Lunar (Hommel, “Der Gestirndienst der 
Origin. Alten Araber”). Nomads and shep- 


herds, they regarded the night as 
benevolent, the day with its withering heat as malev- 
olent. In this way the moon (“Sinai” = “moon 
*sin?] mountain”) became central in their pan- 
theon. The moon, however, has four phases in ap- 
proximately 28 days, and it seemingly comes to a 
standstill every seven days. Days on which the 
deity rested were considered taboo; or ill-omened. 
New work could not be begun, nor unfinished work 
continued, on such days. The original meaning of 
“Shabbat” conveys this idea (the derivation from 
* sheba‘” is entirely untenable). If, as was done by 
Prof. Sayce (in his Hibbert Lectures) and by Jastrow 
(in * American Journal of Theology,” April, 1898), it 
can be identified in the form *shabbaton ” with the 
“Shabattum” of the Assyrian list of foreign words, 
which is defined as “um nuh libbi” = “day of pro- 
pitiation" (Jensen, in “Sabbath-School Times,” 
1899), it is a synonym for “‘Azeret” and means 
a day on which one’s actions are restricted, because 
the deity has to be propitiated. If, with Toy (in 
“Jour. Bib. Lit.” xviii. 194), it is assumed that the 
signification is “rest,” or “season of rest” (from the 
verb “to rest,” “to cease [from labor]”; though “ di- 
vider” and “division of time” are likewise said to 
have been the original significations; comp. also 
Barth, * Nominalbildungen," and Lagarde, “ Nomi- 
nalbildung ”), the day is so designated because, be- 
ing taboo, it demandsabstinence from work and other 
occupations. The Sabbath depending, in Israel's 
nomadic period, upon the observation of the phases 
of the moon, it could not, according to this view, 
beafixed day. When the Israelites settled in the 
land and became farmers, their new life would have 
made it desirable that the Sabbath should come at 
regular intervals, and the desired change would have 
been made all the more easily as they had abandoned 
the lunar religion. 
Dissociated from the moon, the Sabbath developed 


into a day of rest for the workers and animals on 


the farm (Deut. v. 14; Ex. xx. 10). Traces of the 
old taboo are, however, still found. In Amos viii. 
5 it is the fear of evil consequences that keeps 
the impatient merchants from plying their wicked 
trade. The multitude of sacrifices (Isa. i. 8; Hosea 
ii. 11) on Sabbath and New Moon indicates the anxi- 
ety on those particular days to propitiate the deity. 
Closer contact with Assyro-Babylonians from the 
eighth to the sixth pre-Christian century probably 
revitalized the older idea of taboo. Theassumption 
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that the Hebrews borrowed the institution from the 
Babylonians, which was first suggested by Lotz 
(“Queestiones de Historia Sabbati"), is untenable; 
but that the Exile strengthened the awe in which 
the day was held can not be denied. It having 
become a purely social institution, a day of rest for 
the farmers, the taboo element in course of time had 
lost its emphasis. The Assyro-Babylonians may 
have had similar days of abstinence or propitiation 
(the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th of the month 
Elul) and contact with them may have served to 
lend the Jewish Sabbath a more austere character. 
The Assyrian calendar seems to disclose an effort 
to get rid of the movable Sabbath in favor of 
the fixed. If after the twenty-eighth 

Assyrian day two days are intercalated as 

Analogues. new-moon days, the 19th day be- 
comes the 49th from the beginning 

of the next preceding month, as in the Feast of 
Weeks, in connection with which the emphasis 
on “complete Sabbaths” (“sheba‘ Shabbot temi- 
mot”; Lev. xxiii. 15) is noteworthy. At all events, 
in the Priestly Code, Sabbath violation is repre- 


Candlestick Used in Blessing the Sabbath Light. 


(From a drawing by Viefers.) 


sented as entailing death (Num, xv. 82-86). The 
prohibition against kindling fire (Ex. xxxv. 8) prob- 
ably refers to producing fire by the fire-drill or by 
rubbing two sticks together; this was the crime of 
the man put to death according to Num. xv. 82-80, 
the “mekoshesh ” (see also Bezah iv. 7), the presence 
of fire being considered, if the analogy with super- 
stitious practises elsewhere is decisive, a very grave 
sign of disrespect to the deity. 

But Hebrew institutions are often in direct antag- 
onism to similar ones among the Assyro-Babylonians. 
The seventh days in the Babylonian scheme were 


days of ill omen. The prophets of the Exile laid es- 
pecial emphasis on the fact that the Sabbath isa day 
of joy, as did those of the Assyrian period on the 
futility of the propitiating sacrifices (Isa. i.). The 
Priestly Code could not neutralize this view. Its 
rigorous observance found acceptance only among 
the “Nibdalim” (the Separatists; see Neh. x. 81). 
Every festival in the Biblical scheme is associated 
with a historical event. "The connection of the 
Sabbath with the Exodus, in Deut. v. 14—15, was al- 
together vague; and to supply a more definite rela- 
tion to an event in Israel's history the Sabbath was 
declared to have had an important significance in 
the desert when manna fell (Ex. xvi. 27 et seq.). 
The Decalogue of Exodus supplies a theological 
reason for the observance of the day ; its phraseology 
reflects that of Gen. ii. 1 et seg. Both—this explana- 
tion and the story in Genesis—are among the latest 
additions to the Pentateuch. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the abundant literature men- 
tioned in the bibliographies of the Bible dictionaries see Fried- 
rich Bohn, Der Sabbat im Alten Testament, Giitersioh, 1893 
(the latest contribution ; itabounds in parallels for the taboo). 


E. G. H. 
Historical and Legal: A comparison be- 
tween rabbinical Sabbath legislation and the data of 
the Bible, Apocrypha, and Pseudepigrapha must es- 
tablish the fact that the Talmudical conception of 
what is implied by Sabbath “rest,” 
Evolution with the practical determination of 


of Concep- what may and what may not be done 
tion of  onthat day, is the issue of along proc- 
Sabbath ess of development. Even the com- 
. Rest. mandment (“remember”) in Exodus 


presupposes the previous existence of 
the institution; indeed, tradition assumes that the 
Sabbath law had been proclaimed at Marah, before 
the Sinaitic revelation (Rashi on Ex. xv. ; Maimon- 
ides, “Moreh,” iij. 82; Sanh. 56b). The restoration 
of Sabbath observance in Ezra and Nehemiah's time 
in no sense transcended the Pentateuchal ordinances. 
By “no manner of labor" (Ex. xx. 10, Hebr.), as the 
context shows, were indicated domestic and agricul- 
tural occupations (comp. B. K. v. 7) The special 
mention of plowing and harvesting, and probably 
the direct prohibition of kindling fire, the explicit 
mention of which the Rabbis attempt to explain 
away (Shab. 70a), suggest that, in the main, field- 
&nd household-work were covered by the Biblical 
idea of labor (Ex. xxxiv. 21, xxxv. 8). Carrying of 
loads “in and out” can not be held to be an excep- 
tion (Jer. xvii. 21-22). Probably Jeremiah's cen- 
sure had reference to carrying to market the yield 
of field and farm, or the articles manufactured at 
home (comp. Amos viii. 5). It is just this that 
Nehemiah deplores (Neh. xiii. 15). 

The Maccabean rebellion marks the beginning 
of an altogether different conception of the term 
“labor.” The rigorists regarded self-defense, even 
against a mortal attack, as included in the prohibi- 
tion (Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 6, §$ 2-3). The stricter 
construction, then, must have been devised among the 
Hasidim, Mattathias representing the broader view. 
That for a long time the question of what was per- 
mitted in this direction on the Sabbath remained 
open is shown by a comparison of I Macc. ix. 34, 
43; II Macc. viii. 20; Josephus, “Ant,” xii. 6, § 2; 
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ce 


xiii. 1, 8 8; 8, 8 4; xiv. 10, § 12; xviii. 9, $ 2; idem, 
“B. J.” ii. 91, 8 8; iv. 2, 8 8; idem, “Contra Ap.” i. 
& 92; Ta‘an. 28b, 29a; ‘Ar. 11b. Rabbinieal law 
is still busy debating in Shab. vi. 2, 4 whether 
weapons may be carried on the Sabbath, and what 
are weapons and what ornaments. Some latitude 
is allowed soldiers in camp ( Er. i. 10; Dem. iii. 11), 
and such as had gone forth carrying arms on the 
Sabbath to wage war were permitted to retain their 
weapons even when returning on the Sabbath (Yer. 
‘Shab. i. 8; ‘Er. iv. 8; 15a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Melakim, vi. 11, 18). 

Freedom to move about is indispensable to mili- 
tary operations; but the interdict against marching, 
walking, or riding established by the rabbinical law 
rendered military ventures impossible on the Sab- 


fe 


bath. In the time of Josephus this 

Military interdict wasknown. Hereports that 
Ex- Jewish soldiers do not march on the 
ceptions. Sabbath, their non-Jewish command- 


ers respecting their religious scruples 
(5 Ant.” xiv. 10, 8 12; xviii, 3, § 5). The “Sabbath 
way ” (see ‘Erts), limited to 9,000 ells, is fully rec- 
ognized in the New Testament (comp. Acts i. 12). 
The institution of this Sabbath way, or walk, clearly 
shows a purpose to extend the established limits. 
There were several calculations by which the limit of 
distance was arrived at. In the injunction concern- 
ing the gathering of manna (Ex. xvi. 29) the phrase- 
ology used is, * Let no man go out of his place." But 
this noun “place” is used also in the law concerning 
the cities of refuge (Ex. xxi. 183). In Num. xxxv. 
20 the “limit” or border of the city is named, while 
verses 4 and 5 of the same chapter give 2,000 ells as 
its extent (*Er. 48a). Josh. iii. 4 also is considered, 
2,000 ells being theinterval that must be maintained 
between the ark and the people. Whether this dis- 
tance should be measured ina straight line in one 
direction, or whether it should be taken from the 
center of a circle, was open to argument. If the lat- 
ter, freedom. to move within a circle 4,000 ells in 
diameter would result. This would certainly answer 
the ordinary needs of the Sabbath walker (‘Er. iv. 
3,5,8; R. H. ii. 5). By another calculation, in which 
the area of limitation is a square, with each side of 
4,000 ells, even greater latitude is arrived at; move- 
ment along the border-lines as well as along the di- 
agonal would be free (*Er. iv. 8; see Baneth, * Ein- 
leitung zum Traktat Erubin ”). 

In reference to other Sabbath distances, the tradi- 
tional four ells, so often found in specifications of 
proportions and quantities, are given as the limit 
(Yoma i. 2; Suk. i. 10; Ber. iii. 5; D. B. ii. 4, 5, 12). 
Within the distance of four ells throwing wasallowed 
(Shab. xi. 8, 4). Only so much water might be 
poured out on the Sabbath as four ells square of 
ground would absorb (‘Er. viii. 9, 10; for other in- 
stances see (Er. i. 2; iv. 1, 5; x. 4, 5). How these 
four ells should be measured is also a matter of serious 
inquiry (Er. iv. 5, 6). Thus the Mishnah preserves 
the evidence of a constantly active desire to relax 
the rigor of probably Hasidean constructions. For 
this purpose the legal fiction of the ‘erub was re- 
sorted to, creating constructively a new residence. 
Perhaps, originally, huts were built (for instance, 
the huts, 2,000 paces apart, for those that accom- 
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panied the scapegoat on Yom Kippur; Yoma vi. 4; 
Bohn, “Der Sabbat im Alten Testamente,” p. 72, 
Güterslohe, 1908) Against this ‘erub the SAD- 
DUCEES (literalists) are reported to have protested 
(Er. vi. 1, 2). It is well known that the Samari- 
tans withdrew freedom of movement almost entirely, 
as did the Essenes (* B. J.” ii. 8, 8 9). The gloss to 

R. H. ii. 5 is indicative of the exist- 
Restricted ence of similarly rigorous views among 
Freedom of others. At first, in the case of an ob- 
Movement. servation of the new moon on Sab- 

bath, the witnesses were not permitted 
to move about; but later R. Gamaliel allowed them 
the freedom of 2,000 ells in every direction. Such 
laws as ihe one that he who has exceeded the 
“tehum” (Sabbath distance) even by one ell may 
not reenter point to the same conclusion ('Er. iv. 
11) Traveling on a ship was not prohibited, 
though even in this case the disposition at one time 
was to require the traveler to remain on the ship 
three days previous to sailing if the day of departure 
was the Sabbath, circumstances, of course, necessi- 
tating certain exceptions (Shab. 19a; “Sefer ha-Te- 
rumah,” quoted in “Shibbole ha-Leket,” ed. Buber, 
p. 41). A fictitious “shebitah” (acquisition of 
domicil) helped to remove the rigoristic construc- 
tion. During the voyage itself it sufficed, even for 
the stricter interpreters, if the passenger informed 
the captain of his desire that the ship should lay to 
on the Sabbath. No responsibility rested upon him 
if his desire were disregarded. On Sabbath, during 
the voyage, the Jew might walk the whole length 
of the ship even if her dimensions exceeded the 
measure of the Sabbath way (75.). Still, R. Joshua 
and R. Akiba are remembered as having refrained, 
while on a voyage, from walking farther than four 
ells on shipboard on the Sabbath (‘Er. iv, 1). 

The fact that artificial * gezerot" (apprehensions 
lest a forbidden act be done) are adduced to explain 
the so-called * shebutim ” (Bezah v. 2), t.e., acts that 
ought to be omitted on Sabbath (for instance, climb- 
ing a tree or riding on an animal), discloses a purpose 
to relax thelaw. It is most probable that at one 
time the acts classified under this name were not 
proscribed. Only later practise prohibited them, 
and when a less strict spirit began again to assert 
itself, it was found that there was not sufficient war- 
rant for the enforcement of the prohibition. 

In the case of riding on the Sabbath this evolu- 
tionary process is plain. The prohibition appears 
to have been first promulgated during the Hasmo- 

nean period. But riding, especially 


Restric- on asses, was the usual mode of loco- 
tions motion, and the injunction seems not 


to have been readily heeded. An in- 
stance exists of a court that, desiring 
to make an example, put an offender to death (Yeb- 
90b; Sanh. 46a; Yer. Hag. ii. D). Yet Elisha ben 
Abuyah is reported to have ridden on horseback 
within the limits of the Sabbath distance, R. Meir 
following to hear him discourse on the Torah until 
the hoofs of the horse reminded him that he ought to 
turn back, as he had ridden the full length of the 
distance permitted (Hag. 15a). While the names of 
riders mentioned in the Talmud are mostly those 
of apostates, yet the Talmud affords no justifica- 
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tion for the prohibition (see Lów, “Gesammelte 
Schriften,” iv. 805 et seg.) The Talmud assumes 
that every living creature carries itself (Shab. 94a); 
hence the horse or ass does not carry a burden when 
ridden by à man; and in order to find some basis for 
the injunction, rabbinical writers allege the appre- 
hension that the rider might cut a switch on the 
way with which to whip the horse, and thereby be- 
come a Violator of the Sabbath (Shab. 153b; Mai- 
monides, * Yad," Shabbat, xviii. 16-17; Tur Orah 
Hayyim, 305). It was a rule not to sell or hire ani- 
mals to non-Jews lest they be deprived of their Sab- 
bath rest. The horse alone was excepted, since it 
would be used only for riding, which was not in 
Talmudic law a violation of the Sabbath (Ab. Zarah 
i. 6; 15a; Pes. iv. 3). 
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find a reason for this prohibition, but the multitude 
of the explanations advanced—fear of mixing joys; 
apprehensions that preparation for the wedding-feast, 
might lead to infraction of Sabbath laws; etc.— 
shows the embarrassment of the later teachers (Ket. 
i. 1). Except in the case of weddings, which were 
forbidden, later practise was opposed to that of the 
Samaritans (Ned. ii. 10, viii. 6). 

The Puritan character of the rabbinical Sabbath is 
shown in the aversion, deducible from some laws, 
to loud noises (instance Simeon ben Yohai's reproof 
of his mother for loud talking), clapping of hands, 
striking with a hammer, trumpet-calls, and music 
(Löw, l.e. ii. 955). While to some of the more ascetic 
rabbis any loud demonstration of joy undoubtedly 
approached irreverence and impiety, it may be noted 
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‘(From Kirchner, ** Jüdisches Ceremonial," 1726.) 


The prohibition against kindling a fire was rigor- 
ously and literally observed by the Samaritans (Leo- 
pold Wreschner, * Samaritanische Tra- 


Against  ditionen," p. 15; De Sacy, “Notices 
Kindling ct Extraits," xii. 163, 176). "The Sad- 
Fire. ducees, as were later the Karaites, 


were similarly convinced that light 
and fire should not be found on Sabbath in the habi- 
tations of the faithful (Geiger, * Nachgelassene 
Schriften," vol. iii). The purpose of rabbinico- 
Pharisaic casuistry is to combat this ascetic literal- 
ism. Hence its insistence on the lighting of the lamps 
and its micrologic devices for keeping food warm: 
it accommodated itself to the rigorism of the literal- 
ists only so far as to avoid the creation of an open, 
flaming fire (Shab. ii. fv.). Marital indulgence on 
the Sabbath was regarded as a profanation by the 
Samaritans (De Sacy, /.c.). This opinion prevailed 
also in the'earlier rigoristic period of Sabbath legis- 
lation. Weddings were not permitted on the Sab- 
bath (Bezah v. 2). Later casuistry endeavored to 
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that the minor reasons adduced in regard to music 
(e.g., lest musicians might be tempted to make or 
repair instruments, or the estimate of music as 
“labor,” not “art” [mb55n] indicate that ascetic 
tendencies had but little to do with the prohibition 
of it. In the later post-Talmudical days non-Jew- 

ish musicians were employed on the Sabbath. 
But the employment of non-Jews to do what it 
was not lawful for the Jew to do on the Sabbath 
presented difficulties. If they were 


Employ- servants they might not work (Ex. 
ment ofthe xx.). By a legal fiction, however, the 
‘*Goy.” presumption was established that in 


reality the non-Jew worked for him- 
self (see “Shibbole ha-Leket,” pp. 84 et seq. ; * Yad,” 
(c. vij. Among the thirty-nine classes of forbidden 
acts are also swimming, jumping, dancing, holding 
court (but comp. Sanh. 88b), performing the cere- 
mony of halizah, setting aside as holy, vowing to 
pay the value of things so set aside, putting under 
the ban (a beast as devoted to the Temple) and 
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actsare in themselves permissible, though they may - 


collecting the priest’s portion or the tithes (Bezah 
v. 2). 


The Book of Jubilees reflects the earlier, more : 


rigid conception of the Sabbath. The acts enumer- 
ated therein as forbidden are almost identical with 
those found in the Mishnah. Itstemperisevidenced 
by the fact that it makes death the penalty for vio- 
lations. Later, flagellation was substituted for the 
severer penalty. 

In the Halakah the observance of the Sabbath, 
like any other Pentateuchal ordinance or statute, 
is treated as a legal duty or debt laid upon the 
Israelite, and the manner and measure in which this 
duty must be discharged are legally fixed. Undoubt- 
edly, in the case of the Sabbath asin that of other 

institutions, the Halakah legalized and 


Principle systematized customs of long stand- 
of ing, endeavoring to connect them with 
Halakah. Pentateuchal text and precedent. This 


systematization resulted in the accen- 
tuation of limitations. Under the general precept 


involve possible, though not unavoidable, infrac- 
tions of the Sabbath law. Unless a previous inten- 
tion was manifest to perform an act in a way that 
would lead to incidental violation, this latter is not 
to be taken into account. If, however, the secondary 
violation is necessarily involved in the usually per- 
missible act, even though no intention to violate the 
Sabbath may be imputed, the perpetrator is guilty. 
The existence of a good motive for doing a thing 
thatis prohibited does not exonerate the doer thereof. 
For instance, extinguishing a light 

Motive is forbidden; it is forbidden also to 
Considered. extinguish it for the purpose of econ- 
omizing oil. The motive, however, 

is decisive in cases where oue act was intended and 
another of different scope is accidentally performed. 
Where two men perform one piece of work (e.g., 
carry a beam) in common, but each alone does less 
than would render him liable, and it is within the 
power of either to do it alone, both are exempt. 


a number of specific prescriptions were evolved. | But where the work exceeds the strength of cach 
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DEVICES FOR KEEPING WATER AND FOOD WARM ON SABBATI. 


(From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung," 1748.) 


Again, the principle of “a fence around the Law” 
led to the enactment of precautionary regulations. 
Still, rabbinical Sabbath legislation was by no means 
altogether restrictive. In many instances its effect 
was to broaden the scope of the Biblical law or its 
literal interpretation (see ‘ERUB). 

The subtleties which this legalism engendered are 
illustrated by the first mishnah in Shabbat, which 
analyzes the possibilities of Sabbath violation in 
connection with carrying from one territory into 
another, or in the passing of alms from the donor 
within the house to the donee outside it. 

Another example is furnished by the following 
abstract of Maimonides’ first chapter of Shabbat. 
To rest from labor on the Sabbath (* shebitah ”) is a 
mandatory commandment, Transgression thereof, 
however, violates both a positive and a negative 
precept, as the Pentateuch enjoins rest as well as 
prohibits work. The penalty for intentional viola- 
tion by work is excision (“karet”); if there were 
witnesses to the act and the legal warning (“ha- 
tra’ah”) had been given, the penalty was stoning. 
Unintentional desecration entails the bringing of the 
prescribed sin-offering. The law analyzes and dis- 
criminates among the various kinds of acts: some 


alone, and it is necessary to do it together, both are 
guilty. Work which destroys merely (“mekalkel”) 
does not entail a penalty; but destruction prelim- 


inary to building is forbidden. 


With a view to more thoroughly safeguarding 
the Sabbath against profanation an hour of the pre- 
vious day (* ‘ereb Shabbat”) wasadded to it. This 
was called “adding from the profane to the holy ” 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 261, 2). The Pen- 
tateuchal warrant for this was found in the use of 
the definite article in Gen. i. 81 (ttn, “the sixth 
day ”) or in Ex. xx. 10 (yawn, “the seventh day ”; 
see Gen. R. ix.; Pesik. R. 28). Indeed, to a certain 
extent Friday was included in the Sabbath legisla- 
tion. Everybody was expected to rise very early 
on that day in order to make the purchases neces- 
sary for a worthy celebration of the Sabbath (Shab. 
117b; Orah Hayyim, 250); the greater the outlay 

the greater the merit (Yer. Sanh. viii. 


Friday 2). Personal participation in various 
Prepara- preparations for the meals was recom- 
tion. mended; indeed, many among the 


most learned were remembered as hav- 
ing proudly shared in such preparations (Shab. 119a; 
Kid. 41a; Orah Hayyim, /.c.). According to one of 
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the ten ordinances of Ezra, Jewish women were ad- 


vised to bake bread early on Friday to supply the 


poor (B. K. 82a). 

The details of the toilet, such as the dressing of hair 
and paring of finger-nails, were attended to before 
the advent of the Sabbath (Shab. 25b, 31a; Sanh. 
95a; Dezah 27b; Orah Hayyim, 260), Workaday gar- 
ments were exchanged for better Sabbath clothes 
(Shab. 119a; B. K. 32b; Orah Hayyim, 262). While 
it was still daylight the table was set (Shab. 119a; 
Orah Ilayyim, L.c.), and it became the custom to 
cover the table with a white cloth (Tos. Pes. 100b, 
s.v. * She'en "); this was held to be in memory of the 
manna, as was a certain favorite ‘ereb Shabbat pie 
consisting of two layers of dough between which 
the meat was placed (* mulai" is the name given by 
MaHaRIL; Hilkot “Shabbat”). Two loaves of 
bread, also in allusion to the manna, were to be on 
tae table (Shab. 117a; Ber. 39b; see KIDDUSH). 
Near dusk the head of the family would inquire: 
“Have you set aside the tithe, made the ‘erub, and 
separated the hallah?” Upon receiving an aflirma- 
tive answer, he would say: “Then light the lamp ” 
(Orah Hay yim, 260). 

According to the Mishnah (Shab. i. 3), a tailor 
should not venture out near dusk with his needle 
(stuck in his coat); nora writer of books with his 
pen; one should not read near the lamp, though 
children might do so under the supervision of the 
master. In fact, work was declared unpropitious 
after “minhah” (construed to be the “minhah gedo- 
lah,” £.e., thirty minutes after noon; Pes. 51b; Orah 
Hayyim, 251). Yet this applied only to work for 
personal profit; such work as was styled “work 
of heaven,” Z.e., work from a religious or some high, 
altruistic motive, was permitted. Long walksaway 
from one's home on Friday were discountenanced 
(Orah Hayyim, 249). Such work as could not be 
finished before the beginning of the Sabbath. but 
would *finish itself" during the Sabbath (as in the 
case of flax put into an oven to bleach), might be 
begun near dusk on 'ereb Shabbat (Orah Hayyim, 
202). So was it lawful to put food intended for the 
Sabbath where jt would stay warm, though under 
certain conditions and precautions (Shab. 18b, 88a; 
Tos. 20., s. v. ^Shakah Kederah”; “Or Zarua‘,” s.v. 
"'Ereb Shabbat," 9; "Shibbole ha-Leket," p. 44 
[57]; Orah Hayyim, 253, 254, 257-259). 

The lighting of the lamp was considered an obli- 
gation which had to be discharged before darkness 
set in (Shab. 25b, 31a; “Yad,” Shabbat, v. 1). This 
duty could be deputed toa non-Jew (Orah Hayyim, 
261), but so essential was the Sabbath light consid- 
ered to a joyful celebration that one was advised to 
beg for the oil if necessary (“ Yad,” [.c.).. A. bene- 
diction was prescribed (Tos. Shab. 25b, s.v. * Hobah” ; 
R. Tam, in “Sefer ha-Yashar," § 622; “Yad,” Lc. ; 
Ber. R. xi, Ixv.; Pesik. R. 21). Men and women 
alike were under this obligation, though its dis- 

charge generally fell upon the women 


The (“ Yad,” Le. v. 8). Some rabbis de- 
Sabbath  manded thatat least two lamps should 
Lamp.  belighted, one to express the * zakor ” 


(remember) of Ex. xx., and the other 
the *shamor " (observe) of Deut. v. (Shab. 38b). The 
Sabbath meal might be eaten only where the lamp 
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was burning (Shab. 25b; Tos. æ., s. v. * Hadlakah ”), 
Explicit directions are given concerning the material 
for the wick, the kind of oil that waslawful, the man- 
ner of lighting the lamp, and how far one might 
profit from thelight of the Sabbath lamp for readin g 
and other purposes (Shab. ii.1; *Yad," Le. v.). La- 
ter authorities question whether lighting the lamp 
marked the beginning of the Sabbath rest, or whether 
Sabbath did not set in until after the prayers had 
been recited and Kiddush performed (see * Tania 
habbati," ed. Warsaw, p. 86a). In Palestine the ap- 
proach of the Sabbath was announced by six trumpet- 
blasts, with an interval after each blast, to give 
workers a succession of warnings to cease from their 
labors (Orah Hayyim, 256; * Yad,” Lc. v. 18 et seq.). 

One of the solicitudes of rabbinical law was to 
enforce the exceptional character of the Sabbath as 
à day of rejoicing and good cheer; hence on Friday 
no sumptuous repast was to be eaten, not even at a 
wedding, in order that all might anticipate the Sab- 
bath meal with avidity. Some of the pious even 
went to the length of fasting during Friday in order 
to whet their appetite (Orah Hayyim, 249). For 
this reason, most of the people being hungry, the 
service in the synagogue on the eve of Sabbath was 
shortened; the reader, instead of reciting the tefil- 
lah, gave an epitome of it (Ber. 91a, 99a). Ac- 
cording to Shab. ii. 1, the “Bameh Madlikin? was 
read (see “Sefer ha-Manhig” and “Kol Bo”). An- 
other reason for abbreviating the service was that 
evil spirits were said to roam about on this evening 
in greater numbers than on other evenings (comp. 
Rashi, “Sefer ha-Pardes”; Pes. 119b) See Krp- 
DUSH, 

The Mishnah (Shab. vii. 2) enumerates thirty- 
nine principal classes of prohibited actions, these 
“abot” (lit. “fathers” or “chief categories") com- 
prehending, when developed casuistically, a large 
variety of “toledot” (lit. “offspring” or *de- 
rivatives"). The number mentioned has been 
recognized as conventional even by Talmudists, the 
list as given containing virtual duplications, while 
certain kinds of work are clearly omitted (Shab. 74a). 

The explanation is that whatever was 


The Thir- done in the erection of the Tabernacle 
ty-nine in the desert was classified as “ princi- 


Prohibited pal,” even if this rendered certain du- 
Acts. plications necessary (¢b.). This num- 
ber is derived from the phrase mAbs 

pat (“These are the words”) in Ex. xxxv. 1 
(Yer. Shab. 9b; Shab. 70a; Num. R. xviii.; Tan., 
Korah), the numerical value of TON being 86; and 
as * debarim ” is plural it must signify at least “two,” 
while the article prefixed indicates that it stands for 
“three” (86-+8= 39). The misreading in Tan., 
Korah, where mpop (“beatings”) appears for moxSp 
(“labors”), discloses the true nature of the number. 
“Forty,” in Hebrew, denotes the extreme number 
or quantity in the connection in which it is used; 
for instance, “forty ” lashes means the utmost num- 
ber of lashes that may be inflicted in any given case. 
Hence, in order to remain within the limit, forty less 
one was fixed upon as the greatest number of lashes 
that might be inflicted upon the culprit. The mish- 
nah in regard to the classes of prohibited actions 
follows the precedent, and borrows the phraseology 
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(“ forty, less one”) used in regard to flagellation. 
See SABBATH Laws. 

Maimonides (“ Yad,” Shabbat, vii.) has the same 
enumeration, though in different order and with 
verbal changes, and with the substitution of * ruling 
[the hide] with lines” for the “salting it" of the 
Mishnah. According to Driver (Hastings, * Dict. 
Bible,” iv. 320, note 1), Margoliouth (in * Exposi- 
tor," Nov., 1900, pp. 836 e£ seq.) cites, from an un- 
edited Persian manuscript of the eleventh century, 
a catalogue of thirty-eight forbidden acts containing 
many variants from the Mishnah. An examination 
of the thirty-nine discloses that they comprise only 
the agricultural and industrial occupations as known 
in the mishnaie period (Lów, * Graphische Requisi- 
ten," ii. 98). But these thirty-nine principals ex- 
panded into 1,521 (=89 x39) derivatives (Yer. 
Shab. vii. 2); though even before R. Johanan b. 
Nappaha and R. Simeon ben Lakish, after three and 
a half years’ study of the Sabbath laws, had made 
this discovery, a mishnah in Hagigah (i. 8) had 
characterized these amplifications as “mountains 
suspended by a hair.” 

A few examples may serve to illustrate the method 
and system of this expansion, The general princi- 
ple being given that “knots shall not be tied or un- 
tied,” it was necessary to determine the kinds of 
knots that were proscribed. This led to the dec- 
claration that acamel-driver’s or boatman’s knot was 
intended; ora knot that could not be untied with 
one hand. Knots might be tied by a woman on 
articles of dress, or in packing articles of food. A 
pail might be fastened with a band, but not with à 
rope. Micrological as all this seems at first glance, 

closer inspection discloses the sound 

Underly- underlying principle that work done 
ing Princi- on Sabbath to save labor on another 


ple of day renders guilty. Permanent knots, 
Prepara- says R. Judah, are prohibited (Mai- 
tion. monides, “ Yad,” le. x., says * profes- 


sional knots”; comp. Shab. 111a, 
112b). This is apparent also from the provision that 
one may not, on the Sabbath, prepare the couch for 
the following evening (Shab. iii., Xv.). 

The things that might be saved from a conflagra- 
tion constituted another solicitude of rabbinical Sab- 
bath legislation. Sacred books, no matter in what 
language they might be written, might be saved, 
though on this point, and as to whether the books 
of Christians, as containing the name of God, were 
included, some controversies are reported (Shab. 
xvi. 1, 115a). Non-Jews were invited to help in 
such eases. Of course, it was not lawful to resort 
to the usual method of putting out the fireif no life 
were endangered (“ Yad,” /.e. xii. 3); but indirect 
means might be resorted to, such as covering with 
a hide or making a barrier by piling up vessels (Shab. 
xvi. 5). 

But the injunction against carrying received the 
greatest attention. Territories were classified under 
four heads (“reshuyot”; Shab. 6a): (1) * Reshut 
ha-yahid ": To this belonged an elevation ten spans 
in height and four by four or more in width; an 
excavation ten spans deep and four or more in width; 
a space enclosed by four walls ten spans high and 
four wide, no matter what its area, if intended for 


dwelling purposes; a city walled in and with gates 
shut at night; or covered passages with three en- 
closures, the fourth being a board; a house and 
courtyard used for dwelling purposes (“ Yad,” l.c. 
xiv. 1). (2) “Karmalit”: A heap from three to ten 
spans in height and four by four in width; a cor- 
responding excavation or depression; an area en- 
closed by four walls three to ten spans in height; 
a corner adjoining the * reshut ha-rabbim” (the pub- 
lic domain), with three walls on three sides and tle 
publie reshut on the fourth (e.g., a covered pas- 
sage without board or beam on the fourth side). (3) 
'The publie domain: Deserts, towns, market-places, 
and roads at least fifteen cubits wide. (4) “Makom 
patur”: A free, open space, t.e., a place less than 
four by four spans in width and three or more spans 
in height; what is less than three in height is con- 
sidered the earth, so that thorn-bushes in the public 
domain, if less than four by four in width, belong 
to this class (^ Yad,” Lc.) For the effect of the 
‘RUB see article. 

Another consideration involved in this injunction 
is as to what one may wear abroad on the Sabbath. 
Arms, certain kinds of sandals, signet-rings in the 

case of women, plain rings in that of 


Sabbath the men (though women were cau- 
Garb. tioned against wearing these orna- 


ments at all), and many more things 
in connection with the toilet, were under the ban 
(see * Yad,” Le. xix.). Under certain conditions the 


" head-dress might be considered as a form of build- 


ing, and therefore prohibited on the Sabbath (Yer. 
Shab. 12c, where plaiting is regarded as building). 
Later literature on the toilet for the Sabbath is very 
extensive, and historically valuable as showing mas- 
culine and feminine customs of attire (“Shibbole 
ha-Leket," pp. 88 e£ seq.) It may be noted that in 
decisions made in the Middle A ges itis assumed that 
the Jews had at that time no regular reshut ha- 
rabbim. 

The cautions against wearing jewels and similar 
ornaments were not inspired by Puritanical moods 
or views. "The Sabbath was always and essentially 
a day of rejoicing. Hence fasting was forbidden, 
even for half a day (Ta‘an. iii. 7; Yer. Ta‘an. 67a; 
Yer. Ned. 40d; Judith viii. 6). Mourning was in- 
terrupted by the Sabbath (M. Ix. v. 9). 

The technical term for suspensions of the Sabbath 
is “dohin et ha-Shabbat” (push aside or set back 
the Sabbath) Fora higher duty, that of observing 
the Sabbath was held in abeyance. <A priest might 

violate the Sabbath in the discharge 

Suspen- of his sacerdotal work at the altar, or 
sions of the while performing the sacrificial rite, 

Sabbath. orany other function, assigned to him. 

For “en Shabbat ba-mikdash ” the Sab- 
bath law is not applicable to the service in the Tem- 
ple (Pes. 65a). Acts necessary for the Passover are 
not affected by the prohibitions (Pes. vi. 1, 2). The 
blowing of the shofar is permitted (R. H.iv. 1). A 
Levite may tie a broken string on his instrument 
while performing in the Temple (‘Er. x. 13). Cir- 
cumcision also takes precedence of the Sabbath, 
though whatever preparations for this rite can be 
completed previously should not be left for the 
Sabbath (Shab. xviii. 3, xix. 1-8). But whenever 
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there was danger to life, or where a Jewish woman 
was in the throes of childbirth, the Sabbath law was 
set aside (Shab. xviii. 3). In the case of one dan- 
gerously sick, whatever was ordered by a competent 
physician might be done regardless of the Sabbath; 
but it had to be done by pious and prominent Jews, 
not by non-Jews (* Yad,” le. ii. 1-8). It was for- 
bidden to delay in such a case, for it was intended 
that man should live by the Law, and not die 
through it (Yoma 85a, b; Sanh. 74a; ‘Ab. Zarah 
27b, 54a; Mek., Ki Tissa). Water might be heated 
and thelampslighted. In accidents, too, every help 
might be extended. Some restrictions were placed 
on the choice of fluids to relieve toothache or of oint- 
ments to relieve pain in the loins (Shab. xiv. 4). A 
sprained member might not have cold water poured 
over it, but it might be bathed in the usual way 
(Shab. xxii. 6). 

It was permissible to take animals to water, pro- 
vided they carried no load (* Shibbole ha-Leket," p. 
74, where it is explained that covers necessary for 
the comfort of the animal are not considered a load). 
Water might be drawn into a trough so that an 
animal might go and drink of its own accord (' Er. 
20b). If an animal has fallen into a well, it is pro- 
vided with food until Sabbath is over, if this is 
possible; but if it is not, covers, cushions, and mat- 
tresses are placed under it so that it may get out 
without further aid; the pain of the animal is suffi- 
cient excuse (“za‘ar ba'ale hayyim ”) for this Sab- 
bath violation. But the animal might not be drawn 
out by men, a precaution taken in those cases where 
animals had gone astray and had to be driven back 
into the courtyard (“ Yad,” l.e. xxv. 26; Shab. 128b; 
p. M. 32b; Ex. xxiii. 5). 

In view of the spirit of philanthropy that, as 
Maimonides constantly asserts (“ Yad,” Le. ii. 8), 
underlies the Law, it is difficult to understand the 
controversies with Jesus attributed to the Pharisees 
in the New Testament, In Matt. xii. 1, Mark ii. 28, 
Luke vi. 1, the disciples plucked and rubbed the ears 
of corn and thus violated a rabbinical Sabbath ordi- 
nance (“ Yad,” Ze. viii. 8; Yer. Shab. 10a; Shab. x. 
7). But the defense of Jesus assumes that the dis- 
ciples were in danger of dying of starvation; he 
charges his critics with having neglected charity. 
This must imply that they had not provided the 
Sabbath meals for the poor (Peah viii. 7). Thus he 
answers their charge with another. For the act of 
his disciples there was some excuse; for their neg- 
lect to provide the Sabbath meals there was none. 

In the cases mentioned in Matt. xii. 11 and Luke 
xiv. 5 the *drawing up" of the animal would be 
an innovation, but the provision made by the rab- 

binical law for the comfort and possible escape of 
the animal is also a violation of the Sabbath. In 
the instance of the blind man whose 

New Tes- sight was restored (John ix. 6) the im- 

tament portant point is not the fact that Jesus 
Examples. broke the Sabbath law by kneading 
(Shab. xxiv. 3), for the provisions in 

regard to pain in the eyes (“ Yad,” Le. xxi.; Yer. 
‘Shab. xiv.) have no bearing on this case; the point 
involved is rather the use of magic in the restoration 
-of sight (comp. Shab. 67a; Sanh. 101a). In all cures 
-effected .by Jesus this was the matter at issue, not 


the incidental violation of the Sabbath, which might 
be justified on the ground that life was in danger. 

In John v. 2 et seg. the taking up of the bed would 
constitute the violation. But possibly “bed” here is 
a misreading for “staff” (* mittah ” instead of * mat- 
teh”). A “lame” person may carry his crutch or 
staff (Orah Hay yim, 301). If, moreover, the reading 
“bed” must be retained, for which there is a strong - 
presumption, another explanation may be advanced. 
“Take up thy bed” may be a misapprehension of 
the Aramaic “tol we-ze,” the well-known formula 
for bidding one depart, “tol” being construed as 
“nick up” (naturally, therefore, “thy couch”), 
when in reality it means “pick thyself up,” or 
“walk away.” Jesus’ saying that the “Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath ” 
(Mark ii. 27) is a free translation of the Mekilta’s 
comment on Ex. xxxi. 13—“ The Sabbath is given - 
over unto you, you are not delivered unto the Sab- 
bath.” 

A brief description of the Sabbath celebration 
under the rabbinical system may show that even 
with all these minute constructions the day was a 

bringer of unmixed joy. The prepa- 


Sabbath rations for the Sabbath having been 
Cele- given in detail in a previous section, 
bration. they need not be repeated here. At 


the conclusion of the services in the 
synagogue with the orphans’ *Kaddish," the at- 
tendants hurried to their homes, where upon cross- 
ing the threshold they recited the prayer, * Peace 
be with ye, ye ministering angels," etc. (comp. 
Shab. 119b, for the reason why the angels were 
apostrophized) This prayer was preceded by the 
greeting * Good Shabbat," which was also exchanged 
on the way with passers-by ; it was followed by the 
recital, on the part of the husband, of Prov. xxxi. 
10 et seg., verses laudatory of the good housewife; 
after which the younger members of the family were 
blessed by their parents; the elder sons having re- 
ceived this benediction in the synagogue, where the 
rabbi was wont to bless all the young people of 
the congregation. Every family had, as a rule, a 
stranger as its guest, who had been to the synagogue 
and had been invited to participate in the: celebra- 
tion of the Sabbath. Students ate at the table of 
their masters (Güdemann, * Gesch.” iii, 102). The 
meal on the eve of Sabbath began with the * Kid- 
dush.” The meal itself was sumptuous, fish being a 
favorite dish (Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages,” p. 100). The tableware was often of the 
finest and costliest; there was hardly a family that 
did not possessits gold or silver drinking-cup for the 
* Kiddush ” and an ornamental seven-branched lamp 
for Friday night (Abrahams, Z.c. p. 1460). After the 
meal, the Ashkenazim throughout the year, the 
Sephardim only in winter and summer, sang the 
*zemirot ha-Shabbat” (idem, Le. pp. 138 et seq.). 
This was followed by a grace containing a special 
reference to the Sabbath, after which all retired. 

On Sabbath the people slept longer than on week- 
days (Orah Hayyim, 281; comp. Ex. xviii. 4, “in the 
morning,” with verse 9, *uba-yom ha-Shabbat,? 
from which the inference is drawn that on week-days 
one should rise early in the morning; on Sabbath, 
when the day is well advanced). After rising and 


‘Sabbath 


repeating the usual morning prayers, they repaired 


to the synagogue to recite the “shaharit,” ending. 


with “ab ha-rahamim ”; after this the Torah roll 
was taken out and the proper “ parashah” read, for 


which seven men were called up to the pulpit.. 


“Kaddish” following, the “maftir” was called up, 
| Special benedictions were recited, the 
Sabbath Torah returned to theark, and, finally, 
Prayers. the “Musaf” pronounced. The serv- 
ices ended, the second Sabbath meal 

was commenced. Hands were washed and then the 
blessing was recited over wiueand bread. The meal 
included the “shallet” (dish kept warm overnight in 
the congregation's oven)and fruit. After this meal 
* zemirot ? were sung, and, grace being said, the next 
hours were devoted to study or discourses on the 
Law. Gilds (“hebrot”) were sometimes organized 
for this purpose (Abrahams, l.c. p. 827). The dis- 
courses were often largely attended (see Maimonides’ 
letterin Abrahams, /.c. p. 286). The Rabbis regarded 
the Sabbath as a befitting occasion to exhort their 
congregations. The “elders” are bidden to do this 
by a “takkanah” contained in *ITukke ha-Torah ? 


(published by Güdemann, l.c. i, 271), especially that | 
People of 


the Torah may again come to its own. 
less serious mood would walk about, or be found 
dancing or gossiping in the yard of the synagogue 
(Abrahams, J.¢. p. 881). Music was not regarded as 
incompatible with the character of the day, and 
Christian musicians often played gratuitously (see 
Mordecai on Bezah v.; MaHaRIL, Hilkot “‘Erube 
Hazerot ”). | 

Chess was a recreation largely indulged in on Sab- 
bath, the figures being made of silver in honor of the 
day. Some of the rabbis stipulated that no money 
should change hands at the play (Löw, “ Lebensal- 
ter," p.328). The Minhah service interrupted stud- 
ies, but this prayer having been concluded, the dis- 
cussions were resumed (Pirke Abot especially was 
studied in the summer). After Minhah the third 
meal, which, however, was much lighter than the 
others, was served. The Sabbath concluded with 
the * Habdalah.” 

The Sabbath was often a refreshing oasis in the 
desert of persecution. Maimonides (“ Moreh,” ch. 
ii. 31) assigns both repose of body and the symboli- 
zation of God’s existence as the reasons for its insti- 
tution. Judah ha-Levi, a most scrupulous observer 
of the Law, while emphasizing the joyful character 
of the day, doubts that the Sabbath of the Chris- 
tians and of the Mohammedans is as blessed as that of 
the Jews (“ Cuzari,” iii. 5, 9). His Sabbatb hymns, as 
those of Ibn Ezra and of many others, among them 
being the “ Lekah Dodi,” attest the justice of Schech- 
ter’s words concerning the Sabbath (“J. Q. R.” iii. 
763): “Notwithstanding rabbinical micrology, the 
Sabbath was a day of delight, whose coming was 
looked for with fond anticipations, whose parting 
was sped with grateful regrets.” 

In the synagogal services the joyous note alone was 
heard. In fact, the life of the Jews is ample testi- 
mony that the Sabbath under the Law was anything 
but irksome, gloomy, and fatal to spirituality. Ka- 
raitic literalism succeeded in turning the Sabbath 
into a burden; but rabbinical legalism, with its legal 
fictions, avoided this. The injunction not to kindle 
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a fire might have worked hardship; but the institu- 


tion. of the Sabbath goy met the exigency, though 
Meir Rothenburg and Solomon ben Adret scrupicd 


to avail themselves of this loophole. Even the pro- 
visions regulating partnerships with and service of 
non-Jews with reference to the Sabbath law may be 
called legal fictions; they are of an order of juridical 
reasoning which is not foreign to modern English 
and American courts. Rabbinical law accommo- 
dated itself to the demands of life. 

J. E. G. H. 
——Laws: The Sabbath, being the fundamental 
and the most frequently recurring institution of 
Judaism, naturally engaged the attention of the 
Rabbis and of the codifiers to a very great extent. 
The few scattered laws of the Bible pertaining to 
the observance of this day grew into two large vol- 
umes of the Talmud (Shabbat and 'Erubin), into 
thirty-eight chapters of the code of Maimonides, 
and into 175 sections of Caro's Shulhan ‘Aruk. The 
present article can deal only with the more impor- 
tant laws, especially those having relation to the con- 
ditions of modern life. These may be conveniently 
treated under two headings: (1) laws prohibiting 
the performance of any kind of work; and (2) those 
enjoining the observance of certain religious acts 
and ceremonies. 

I. In both Decalogues is included the prohibition 
against performing any work on the Sabbath-day. 
In Ex. xx. 10 this prohibition is extended to all the 


members of one's family (including male and female 


slaves), to one's cattle, and to “the 
In the stranger that is within thy gates.” 

Decalogue. The same prohibition occurs in Deut. 

v. 14, where details are added and 
à philanthropic motive is assigned for the rest 
to be given to the slave on that day. "The trans- 
gressor of this law incurs the death penalty (Ex. 
xxxi. 15, xxxv. 2). No precise definition of the 
term “work” is given in the Bible. From the ac- 
count of the prohibition against gathering the- 
manna on the Sabbath, it appears that cooking and 
baking were understood to be included under the 
head of work (d$. xvi. 22-37). The kindling of 
lights is expressly prohibited (čb. xxxv. 3), From 
Ex. xxxiv. 21 (comp. the parallel passage čb. xxiii. 
12) it appears that plowing, sowing, and harvest- 
ing also were included in this prohibition. It is re- 
lated (Num. xv. 82-86) that a man who was found 
gathering sticks on the Sabbath-day was, by divine 
command, stoned to death. In the prophetic books 
references are found to what was then regarded as 
work. Amos (viii. 5) refers to the prohibition of 
trading on the Sabbath. Jeremiah (xvii. 21, 22) 
emphasizes this prohibition, and warns the people 
against carrying burdens or performing any kind of 
work on the Sabbath-day. Nehemiah enters into a 
covenant with the people not to buy of strangers 
who bring their wares to the market on the Sabbath- 
day (Neh. x. 32); and when he finds this covenant 
disregarded and sees the people doing all kinds of 
work, as treading wine-presses, lading asses, and 
carrying wine, grapes, figs, and all manner of bur- 
dens, he remonstrates with the elders and closes the 
gates of Jerusalem on that day, so that the mer- 
chants have to remain outside the city (?5. xiii. 15- 
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21). In other books of the Bible similar references 
are made to the performance on the Sabbath-day of 


what was considered work; but nowhere is the term 
"work" in relation to the Sabbath strictly defined 


and circumscribed. The Rabbis, however, with 
their love for legal precision, laid down strict rules 
for the Sabbath, always endeavoring to find a Scrip- 
tural basis for their assertions. 

The Mishnah (Shab. vii. 2) enumerates thirty-nine 
classes (“abot” = “fathers”) of work prohibited on 

the Sabbath. These are: sowing, 
Classes of plowing, reaping, gathering into 
Prohibited sheaves, thrashing, winnowing, cleans- 
Work. ing, grinding, sifting, kneading, and 
baking; shearing, bleaching, beating, 
and dyeing wool; spinning, making a warp, making 
two thrum-threads, weaving two threads, splitting 
two threads, tying, untying, sewing tio stitches, 
tearing in order to sew two stitches; hunting deer, 
slaughtering, skinning, and salting it (its hide), tan- 
ning, scraping off the hair, cutting up (the hide); 
writing two letters, erasing for the purpose of wri- 
ting two letters; building, pulling down; extin- 
guishing fire, kindling fire; beating with a ham- 
mer; and carrying from one premise into another 
(see Maimonides, “Yad,” Shabbat, vii. 1). All of 
these kinds of work were presumed by the Rabbis 
to have been associated with the building of the 
Tabernacle; and because the prohibition against 
doing work on the Sabbath is found in close prox- 
imity to the account of the erection of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex. xxxv. 2, 8), they assumed that only that 
was considered work which was necessary to be 
done in its construction (Shab. 73b, 96b). Each of 
these thirty-nine classes comprises a number of 
kinds of work which resemble it in some form or 
other. Thespecific kinds of work comprised under 
one head are called the “toladot” (children) of that 
class. For instance, the class of plowing, which em- 
braces such kinds of work as digging or making 
canals, has for its toladot such labors as weeding or 
the pruning of trees(Shab. 108a ; “ Yad,” £c. viii. 1). 
Similarly, reaping, which implies all kinds of har- 
vesting, whether of grain, vegetables, or fruit, has 
for its toladot such aets as plucking fruit from a 
tree, or tearing off grass or mold that has grown on 
a box or a barrel, or cutting off a flower (Shab. l.e. ; 
“Yad,” d.¢. vii. 4, viii. 3). 

There was no distinction in the punishment meted 
out to the transgressor, whether he performed one 
of the chief works (“abot”) or one of their toladot, 
except as regards the sacrifice to be offered in case a 
number of works coming under the same head were 
performed unwittingly (“shogeg”; “Yad,” le. vii. 
7,8). In either case, if the work was done wittingly 
(* mezid ?) in the presence of two witnesses who had 
warned the transgressor of the attendant penalty, the 
punishment was stoning ; if there were no witnesses, 
the punishment was “karet”; and if the transgres- 
sion was committed unwittingly, the transgressor 
had to bring a sin-offering (“hattat ”; čb. i. 2). 

Work on the Sabbath, in order to be punishable, 
must be performed with the intention of doing this 
particular work. If one threw a stone, intending to 
strike a man or an animal, and the stone struck a 
tree and broke one of its branches, or if one in- 
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tended to gather grapes and gathered dates, or vice 
versa, there was no punishment (ASwND noxsy 


mun mon; Ker. 19a; “ Yad,” Le. i. 
Modifica- 6-13). The necessary resultof any ac- 


tions as to tion is regarded as lying in the inten- 
Punish- tion of its author, whatever his avowed 
ment. object nay be. For instance, one who 
cut off the head of a living bird in 
order to give it to a child as a toy, was declared 
to be liable to punishment, since the death of the 
bird was a necessary consequence of the decapita- 
tion (no Oxy mv pps). Similarly, if a man blew 
out a light, even though not for the purpose of be- 
ing in darkness, but merely in order to save the oil 
or the wick, he was liable to punishment (Shab. 29b, 
98a; “Yad,” Le. i. 7; comp. RABaD ad loc.). 1f, 
however, the result was not a necessary one, although 
it did occur in consequence of the action, there was 
no punishment. If a man while walking on grass 
tore some of the blades, he was not liable to punish- 
ment, since the tearing of the grass could not be 
considered as a necessary consequence of the walking 
thereon (Shab. 95a; “ Yad,” Le. 1. 5, 6). The work, 
in order to make the agent liable to punishment, 
had to be such as would beof advantage tohim. If 
aman tore garments or set fire to objects with the 
sole intention of destroying them, he was not liable 
to punishment. If, however, he destroyed them 
with a view to later improvement, as in tearing 
down a house in order to rebuild it, punishment fol- 
lowed (Shab. 105b; * Yad,” /.c. i. 17, 18). 

The laws relating to the Sabbath, in common with 
the other ceremonial laws, are set aside in case of 
danger to life (ADD). Moreover, if such an occasion 
for the violation of the laws arises, the work should 
be done not by non-Jews or minors, but by adult 

Jews or learned and pious rabbis, to 
Exceptions show that while the laws of the Sab- 


When bath are important, the preservation 
Life Is in of life is still more so (Tosef., Shab. 
Danger. xvi. 12; “ Yad,” Ze. ii. 3). In case of 


dangerous illness about which physi- 
cians disagree, if only one says that certain work 
should be done in order to save the patient's life, 
no question need be asked, and any one may per- 
form such work. If a child is locked in a room and 
there is danger that it will die of fright, the door 
may be battered down in order to release it. It is 
forbidden to hinder even the desecration of the Sab- 
bath when a life is at stake; “for the laws of the 
Torah are not laws of vengeance against the world, 
but laws of pity, mercy, and peace” (“ Yad,” le. 
ii. 9). 

The regular work of the Temple service was not 
interrupted on the Sabbath (see SACRIFICES; TEM- 
PLE). Wars of defense might be waged on the Sab- 
bath. Warsof offense were not to be begun during 
the three days before Sabbath, but if begun earlier 
they might be continued on that day (Shab. 19a; 
“Yad,” l.e. ii. 28-25). 

The Rabbis, in their endeavor to insure the proper 
observance of the Sabbath, prohibited a Jew from 
ordering a non-Jew to do any kind of work for him, 
on the Sabbath-day (“shebut”). If, however, the 
non-Jew performed some work for himself, without 
intending that the Jew should benefit by it, the Jew 
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might enjoy the product of such work. Thus the 
Jew might use a light kindled by a non-Jew or 
grass gathered by a non-Jew for his own benefit 
(Shab. 19a, 122a; “Yad,” Lc. vi) The Jew might 
even order the non-Jew to do certain work for him, 
when such work was forbidden only by rabbinic 
decree. Similarly, in case there was a sick person 
who was not in danger of death, and in whose behalf 
the Jew himself dared not violate the Sabbath, the 
non-Jew might be instructed to do the work (* Yad,” 
l.c. ii. 10). When a non-Jew was engaged by con- 
tract to do a piece of work for a Jew, the Jew did 

not need to inquire whether the non- 


Sabbath Jew worked on the Sabbath or not, 
Work except when the work was to be per- 
by Gentile formed openly and it was known that 
for Jew. itwas being done for the Jew. Thus, 


if a non-Jew entered into an agree- 
ment witha Jew to build him a house, the Jew had to 
stipulate in the contract that the non-Jew should do 
no work on that house on the Sabbath, unless it was 
to be erected ina place where no Jews passed (20. vi. 
12-15). When a Jew and a non-Jew entered into 
partnership, the Jew had to stipulate beforehand that 
the non-Jew was to receive all the profits made on 
the Sabbath and that the Jew should take all the 
profits made on some other day. If such a condi- 
tion was not made, the Jew forfeited liis share of the 
profits made on the Sabbath (Ab. Zarah 22a). Ac- 
cording to a later opinion, when the partnership 
was of such a nature that both partners worked to- 
gether every day, the non-Jew might attend to the 
work on the Sabbath and the Jew might take his 
share of the aggregate profits (^ habla'ah ?; R. Nis- 
sim on Alfasi, ‘Ab. Zarah i., end, s.v. * Umeha,” and 
Shab. xvi., end, s.v. * We- Yisrael”; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 245, 1, Isserles’ gloss). 

The Rabbis forbid also the handling on the Sab- 
bath-day of objects that are “set aside " (“ mukzeh ”) 
for work prohibited on that day. For instance, it is 
forbidden to handle money, stones, boards, and ob- 
jects not regarded as vessels (e.g., a candlestick in 
which candles have burned, although they are now 
extinguished, or a purse in which money has been 
held, although now empty), since these objects were 
* set aside " for service such asis not permitted on the 
Sabbath. Vessels or other objects that are used in 
work prohibited on the Sabbath may not be han- 
dled unless they are needed for an action that may 
be performed. For instance, a hammer may be 
handled if it is needed for the purpose of cracking 
nuts, or if the place whereon it lies is needed ; but it 
may not be handled for its own sake, e.g., to pro- 
vide against its being stolen or damaged. It is also 
forbidden to handle objects that came into their 
present form of existence on the Sabbath (* nolad ?), 
as an egg laid, fruit that fell from a tree, or milk 
milked by a non-Jew, on that day (“ Yad,” l.c. XXV., 
xxvi.; Orah Hay yim, 308, 13). 


Basing their action on the Scriptural passage, "If: 


thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day . . . and shalt 
.honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding 
thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words” 
(Isa. lviii. 18), the Rabbis forbid conversation about 
ordinary matters of business; also unnecessary ex- 


ertion, as running, for any purpose not connected 
with worship or study. Thus a man is forbidden 

to examine his fields, to hire work- 
Speaking men, to walk (even less than the for- 
on Business bidden distance) from the town and 

Matters wait on the way till sunset and then 
Forbidden. proceed on his journey,.to calculate, 

to read business or even personal let- 
ters, to speak of profane objects, and the like. It 
is, however, permitted to speak or calculate about 
matters pertaining to holy purposes or to communal 
affairs, as the engaging of a teacher to teach one's 
child religion or a trade, or to speculate about mat- 
ters of congregational concern (Shab. 150a; * Yad," 
l.c. Xxiv. ; Orah Hayyim, 306-807). 

With regard to the lawsrelating to the prohibition 
of the transportation of objects from one place. to 
another on the Sabbath, the Rabbis distinguish 
several kinds of premises, e.g., ^reshut ha-yahid,” 
premises belonging to an individual, measuring at 
least four square handbreadths( “tefahim”), and 
surrounded by a fence at least ten handbreadths in 
height; “reshut ha-rabbim,” public premises, as 
streets, market-places, or thoroughfares, measuring 
at least sixteen cubits in width; “karmelit,” prem- 
ises that can be considered neither as public nor as 
private property, as fields that are not enclosed, 
streams that are at least ten handbreadths deep and 
four wide, the sides and corners of streets, or stands 
erected in front of stores and similar places. In the 
reshut ha-rabbim and in the karmelit it is forbidden 
to carry an object a distance of four cubits. In the 
reshut ha-yahid transportation is permitted. The 
main prohibition is against removing an object 
from private property to publie premises, or vice 


versa (“ Yad,” l.e. xiv.-xviii.; Orah Hayyim, 845 et 


seg.), the difficulties attending which may be over- 
come by the institution of the ‘Erus. The pro- 
hibition of the transportation of objects from an en- 
closed toan open place is extended also to the carry- 
ing upon one's garments of objects which can not be 
regarded as ornaments and which are not necessary 
forone'shealth. Ananimalshould not be permitted 
to leave private premises with anything that may be 
considered as a burden (* Yad,” l.e. xix., xx. ; Orah 
Hay yim, 301, 5). 

The passage *let no man go out of his place on 
the seventh day” (Ex. xvi. 29) was interpreted by 
the Rabbis as a prohibition against going beyond 

the limits (“tehum”) of the city in 


Sabbath which one resides. However, the 
Journey limits of the city in this connection 
Limited. were regarded as being 2,000 cubits 


beyond its actual limits. Thus it 
was permitted to walk within the city, no matter 
how large, and without the city 2,000 cubits on each 
side, but not farther than that (“ Yad,” l.e. xxvii., 
xxviii.; Orah Hayyim, 996 et seq. ; sce Jew. ENcxc. 
v. 204, s.v. ‘ERUBE TEHUMIN). 

II. From theexpression “Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy” (Ex. xx. 8), the Rabbis in- 
ferred that the holiness of the Sabbath should be an- 
nounced at its inception, and thus instituted the 
Kippusu service, to be recited while holding a cup 
of wine. From the passage “and call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable" (Isa. lviii. 
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13), they further inferred that one should endeavor 
to provide for the Sabbath objects that delight the 
soul of man, and to honor it in every way. Itis an 
obligation resting upon every Israelite to eat three 
meals (according to some four meals; see HIDKA) 
during the Sabbath-day (Shab. 117b). For these 
meals the best food that one is able to procure should 
be prepared (ib. 118b). Even those able to enjoy 
the best food every day of the week should arrange 
for some change in the Sabbath meals, if it be only 
in regard to the hours of eating. The 

Provisions poor also should endeavor to provide 
for better food for the Sabbath meals, 

Sabbath  evenif it be only an additional kind of 

Joy. vegetable. One is warned, however, 
against going to too great an expense 
in providing for the Sabbath; especially is one 
warned against soliciting charity for that purpose. 
On this point the rabbinic maxim is *Make thy 
Sabbath an ordinary day rather than render thyself 
dependent on the charity of other men” (b. 118a). 
It is forbidden to eat a full meal on Friday after- 
noon, so that one may enjoy one’s Sabbath-eve meal 
with greater relish (see Eve or Horrpays). Every 
Israclite, even though he may have many servants, 
should himself engage in the preparation of the Sab- 
bath meal. It is customary to have two loaves of 
bread (* barches ”; comp. JEW. ENCYC. ii. 529) on the 
table at each of the meals, symbolizing the double 
portion of manna gathered by the Israelites on Fri- 
day in the wilderness (0. 117b). 

The honoring (* kibbud ”) of the Sabbath consists 
in wearing finer garments than usual, in being 
bathed and shaven, and in showing reverence for 
the day in every manner possible (čb. 25b). The 
lighting of special lights by the housewife on Sab- 
bath eve (see LAMP, SABBATH), the spreading of 
a special table-cloth, the use of special dishes; may 
be included under the same heading (“ Yad,” Lc. 
xxx.; Orah Hayyim, 242, 249, 250, 260, 262 et 
seq.). | 

'The public worship on the Sabbath has many char- 
acteristic features peculiar to the day.  Defore the 
regular evening prayers on Friday night, the Sab- 
bath is introduced (“kabbalat Shabbat”) by the 
chanting of Ps. xev.-xcix. (the Sephardim omit 
these) and xxix., * Lekah Dodi,” and Ps. xcii.-xciii. 
Some read also before the evening service the Song 
of Solomon, selections from the Zohar, and some 
cabalistic poems. The service proper is the same 
as on week-days, except that tho last blessing before 
the ‘Amidab is replaced by the two verses Ex. 
xxxi. 16, 17. A change from the regular form is made 
also at the end of the benediction * Hashkibenu ” 

(the changes made by the Sephardim 


Sabbath are greater than those made by the 
Ritual.  Ashkenzim) The 'Amidah itself, as 


well as the ‘Amidahs for the other 
services of the Sabbath, contains only seven instead 
of the nineteen blessings, the first three and the last 
three of the latter being retained, while the middle 
thirteen are replaced by one blessing varying in con- 
tent in the different services of the day. Kiddush 
is recited by the reader after the ‘Amidah so that 
even those who have no homes may hear this bless- 


-ing. 


In many synagogues the Mishnah of the sec-. 


ond chapter of the treatise Shabbat is read before 
Kiddush. 

In the morning service the “Zemirot” are aug- 
mented by the addition of Ps. xix., xxxiv., XC., xci., 
exxxv., CXXXVi., xxxii, xcii., xciii., while Ps. c., 
read on week-days at this point, is omitted (Sephar- 
dim read Ps. xix., xxxiii., xxxiv., xC., xci., xcviii., 
cxxi, exxii, cxxiii., CXXiv., CXXXV., exxxvi., and 
then * Baruk She-Amar" followed by Ps. xcii., xciii.). 
After the Song of Moses, a special prayer, * Nish- 
mat,” is used; and in the * Yozer,” the first part (“ Ha- 
Me'ir ”) isreplaced by three other selections (“ Ha-Kol 
Yoduka,” “El Adon,” and * La El Asher Shabbat "). 
The characteristic feature of the Sabbath-morning 
service is the Reading from the Law. The taking 
out of the scroll from the Ark and the replacing of it 
are usually accompanied by the chanting of various 
hymns and psalms. After the scroll is replaced the 
Mvsar prayer is recited. 

Sabbath afternoon is usually spent by pious Jews 
in the study of various sacred subjects, each one 
according to his knowledge and ability. It is not 
an unusual sight on Sabbath afternoons to see the 
bet ha-midrash full of people, some reading psalms, 


.others reading from the Scriptures the portion of the 


week with various commentaries, others studying 
the haggadic portions of the Talmud, and others 
again engaged in the study of the more difficult 
portions of the Talmud and of the codes.. These 
studies are pursued by the people either singly or in 
groups, each group having its leader or reader. In 
some synagogues there is a permanent preacher 
(* maggid ?), who delivers a homiletic address dur- 
ing the afternoon; in more modern synagogues the 
address is delivered by the rabbi during the morn- 
ing service after the scroll is replaced in the Ark. 
The Mixuman service begins with the reading of 
* Ashre? (Ps. cxlv.) and *U'ba le-Ziyyon Go’el,” 
after which the first section of the next week's por- 
tion of the Law is read, when only three persons—a 
kohen, a Levite, and a lay Israelite—are called up 
to pronounce ihe blessing. After the 


Sabbath- ‘Amidah itis customary to read one of 
Afternoon the chapters of the treatise Abot on 
Service. summer Sabbaths and Ps. civ., exx.- 


CXXxiv. on winter Sabbaths. After 
Minhah the last of the three prescribed meals (* sha- 
losh se‘uddot”) is partaken of, after which the people 
again assemble in the synagogue to read psalms in 
unison. Ps. cxix. is recited at dusk; and Ps. exliv. 
and lxviii. are sung just before the evening service. 
In the prayers for the Sabbath- day all references 
to sad events should be omitted. It is forbidden to 
fast on the Sabbath, even for a part of the day (see 
FasrING), or to lament or to supplicate for relief 
when one is in distress. On visiting the sick on the 
Sabbath one should say, “It is Sabbath; wedare not 
lament: healing will soon come; celebrate your Sab- 
bath in peace” (Shab. 12a). Similarly, on visiting 
mourners one qu say, “It is Sabbath; we dare 
not console: consolation will soon come" (Orah 
Hay yim, 287, and “Ture Zahab” ad loc.). Prayers 
for the dead are read in some synagogues before the 
scroll is replaced in the Ark, after which a general 
prayer for the souls of Jewish martyrs of all genera- 
tions (“ab ha-rahamim ") is recited. These prayers 
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should be omitted when there is present in the syn- 
agogue a bridegroom or the father of a child that is 
to be circumcised on that day, or when the day of 
the approaching new moon is proclaimed, or on any 
other joyous occasion (Orah Hayyim, 284, 7, Isser- 
les’ gloss). 

The observance of the Sabbath in all its details is 
highly extolled in the rabbinic haggadah. If all 
Israel observes two Sabbaths (or even one Sabbath; 
Lev. R. iii. 1) in all their details, it will imme- 
diately be redeemed from exile (Shab. 118b). The 

Sabbath is a costly present given by 
Exaltation . God to Israel] (7b. 10b). The pleasures 
of the | of the Sabbath are one-sixtieth of the 

Sabbath. delights of the world to come (Ber. 

57b). He who honors the Sabbath 
with the preparation of delightful things will re- 
ceive allthat his heart desires: his portion will be 
limitless, and his sins will be forgiven. He who 
eats the three prescribed meals on the Sabbath will 
be saved from the troubles of the Messianic age, 
from the judgment of Gehenna, and from the wars 
of Gog and Magog (Shab. 118a, b). Had the Israel- 
ites observed the first Sabbath in all its details, 
no nation or tongue could have prevailed against 
them (20.; comp. 26. 87b; Tos. to Shab, s.v. * Kash- 
er”). Maimonides concludes the chapters on the 
laws of the Sabbath in his code with the following 
paragraph: 

"The institution of the Sabbath and the prohibition against 
idolatry are each equal in importance to all the other laws of 


the Torah [comp. Hul. 5a]. . . . The Sabbath is also a sign be- | 


tween the Holy One, blessed be He! and us forever. There- 
fore while he who transgresses all the other laws of the Torah 
is regarded merely as one of the wicked ones of Israel, he who 
publicly desecrates the Sabbath is placed on the same level with 
the idolater. . . . Thus the prophet Isaiah says, ' Blessed is the 
man that doeth this, and the son of man that layeth hold on it; 
that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and keepeth his 
hand from doing any evil’ [Isa. lvi. 2]. Tradition plainly de- 
clares that the reward of him who observes the Sabbath in all 
its details will be greater in this world than in the world to 
come, as it is written, * Then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Lord; and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it’” (ib. lviii. 14; '* Yad,” 
l.c. XXX. 15; comp. Maimonides, ‘* Moreh,” ii. 31). 


E. C. J. H. G. 
SABBATH LEAVES. See PERIODICALS. 
SABBATH LIGHTS. See Lamp, SABBATH. 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS (termed also Sunday- 
Schools and Religious Schools): Among the 
Jews the Sabbath-school or congregational religious 
school is a product of the nineteenth century. True, 


in past times every Jewish community of any size 
had its school for the teaching of the young; 


this was a day-school where the children received all 
theirinstruction. Moreover, this school, or “heder” 
as it was called, was a private enterprise of the 
“melammed ” or teacher, and was not a school insti- 
tuted and supported as such by the congregation. 
The distinction between secular and religious educa- 
tion which became current in Jewry in the nine- 
teenth century was hardly known before the Men- 
delssohnian period. The only instruction that the 
Jewish child had received was in the Hebrew dis- 
ciplines, Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, and the like. 
"The closing quarter of the eighteenth century wit- 


but 


nessed the establishment in Germany of schools for 
Jewish children in which secular subjects were 
taught in addition to the Hebrew branches. The 
first of these schools in point of time was the Frei- 
schule founded in Berlin in 1778 by David Fried- 
länder and others. Similar schools were opened 
during the next few decades in Breslau, Seesen, 
Dessau, Wolfenbüttel, Frankfort, Cassel, and Ham- 
burg, and gradually throughout Germany and other 
European countries in which the Jews were being 
emancipated from medieval conditions. See Epu- 
CATION; PEDAGOGICS. 

The absolute separation of secular and religious 
education through the medium of distinct schools 
Was first achieved in the United States. This was 
due without doubt to the national policy of the 

separation of church and state. The 


Inthe public-school system, altogether sec- 
United ular in its nature, was one of the re- 
States. sults of this policy. If religious in- 


struction was to be given at all to the 
children of various denominations it had to be im- 
parted in separate religious schools organized and 
supported by these denominations. In the few cities 
of the United States that contained Jewish congre- 
gations before the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century the children received Hebrew instruction 
either in a heder or from private teachers at home, 
but the methods of the heder were too much at 
variance with the American spirit to be continued 
for any length of time after the Jewish child had 
become thoroughly imbued with that spirit. 

The fourth decade of the nineteenth century may 
be regarded as the dividing-line between the old and 
the new religious educational methods in the United 
States, as obtaining in the heder, on the one hand, 
and in the Sabbath-school on the other, because it 
was in the year 1888 that the first Sunday-school 
for Jewish children was established. "This school 
was founded in the city of Philadelphia by Rebecca 
Gratz with the assistance of some ladies of the Mik- 
veh Israel congregation. The school was intended 
forany Jewish child of the city that desired to at- 
tend, and was not therefore, strictly speaking, a 
congregational school: it was a free religious school, 
and was conducted along the lines of Christian Sun- 
day-schools. In the same year the Beth Elohim 
congregation of Charleston, S. C., organized a Sun- 


-day-school; and in the following year a similar in- 


stitution was opened in Richmond, Va., by Congre- 
gation Beth Shalome. A number of ladies of the 
B’ne Israel congregation instituted another such 


school in Cincinnati in 1842. 
At that time there were not twenty congregations 


in the country; but soon afterward a remarkable | 
congregational activity began which has continued 
to the present day. New congregations were formed 
constantly, and these almost invariably made provi- 
sion for the religious instruction of the children in 
their Sabbath-schools. At present this is so gener- 
ally the case that the exception thereto proves the 
rule. The sessions of these schools are usually held 
on Sunday mornings, in some instances on Saturday 
and Sunday mornings, in a few cases on Sunday 
afternoons, and exceptionally on some week-day 
afternoon. The subjects taught are Biblical and 
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post-Biblical Jewish history, religious and ethical 
lessons, and Hebrew, the last-named subject being 
optional in some schools, while in a 


Subjects very few it is not taught at all. The 
Taught.  rabbiis generally superintendent of the 


school; and in small communities that 
have no rabbi this office is filled by some interested 
-layman or woman. There are usually five graded 
classes, the age of admission being fixed at eight 
years, although some schools have introduced re- 
cently a kindergarten class for younger children. 
The pupils attend the school until they are con- 
firmed; and many schools have post-confirmation 
classes composed of those who have been confirmed 
and who return to the school for further instruction 
in religion and in Jewish history. 

There is as yet neither unity nor uniformity 
among the Jewish religious schools of the United 
States. Each school is autonomous. In order to 
promote a sentiment of union the HEBREW SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOL UNION OF AMERICA was organized in 
1886. Atits meeting held in Chicago in Jan., 1905, 
the union resolved to merge with the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations; and the religious 
educational work will henceforward be conducted 
under the auspices of the congregational union 
through a committee to be known as the Committee 
on Religious Education. The Jewish Chautauqua 
Society devotes a number of sessions of its summer 
assembly.to the consideration of the problems of re- 
ligious education ; and the Council of Jewish Women 
has a standing committee on Sabbath - schools. 
The Central Conference of American Rabbis gives a 
place in its programs to papers treating of religious 
pedagogics; and several years ago a committee of 
the conference prepared a curriculum for Jewish 
Sabbath-schools. In quitea number of towns where 
the Jewish communities are not large enough to form 
congregations, religious schools have been organized, 
mainly through the agency of the Hebrew Sabbath- 
School Union. This body has attempted to gather 
the statisties of the schools of the country; but the 
returns to date are far from complete. It is, how- 
ever, safe to say that there is no city or town in the 
country that contains a congregation where provi- 
sion is not made for the religious education of the 
young. 

It appears likely that the first congregational re- 
ligious school (“ Religionsschule ”) in Germany was 
that established by the Berlin Reform congregation 
in 1847, although religious classes had previously 
been conducted by Ludwig Philippson (in Magde- 


burg), Abraham Geiger (in Breslau), and others. 
The subjects taught were Bible, history, and religion. 
Since then the religious school has become an adjunct 


of all congregations in the larger com- 
In Europe. munities of Prussia; and it isin the 

strictest sense a congregational school. 
The government exercises no manner of supervision 
over or interference with the management of these 
schools. The same is the case in Saxony. In the 
other large German states—Baden, Bavaria, and 
Wiirttemberg—there are no separate Jewish re- 
ligious schools, moral instruction being imparted to 
Jewish children in the public schools by the rabbi or 
the Jewish teacher at certain hours set apart in the 
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curriculum for this instruction. The same holds true 
of Austria. In France a similar course is pursued 
in the lycées or secondary schools; the children in 
the confirmation classes, however, are twice a week 
instructed in the synagogues by the rabbis. 

Up to the year 1876 the Jewish children of Lon- 
don received Hebrew instruction either privately 
or in the so-called voluntary schools, t.e., Jewish 
day-schools in which instruction was given in both 
secular and religious subjects. The Jewish children, 
however, who attended the board-schools were un- 
provided with instruction in religious matters. To 
remedy this defect the Jewish Association for the 
Diffusion of Religious Knowledge (now the Jewish 
Religious Education Board) established classes in He- 
brew and religious knowledge at the board-school in 
Old Castle street, Whitechapel. Since then this or- 
ganization has extended its activity, and has estab- 
lished Similar classes in various board-schools in the 
metropolis. Different congregations, too, have re- 
ligious classes corresponding to the Sabbath-schools 
in the United States. ; 

In one form or another, then, the reli gious educa- 
tion of the Jewish child of to-day is provided for 
either through the medium of separate religious 
schools maintained by congregations, as is the case 
altogether in the United States and partly in Eng- 
land, Germany, and France, or by means of instruc- 
tion imparted in publie schools at stated hours by 
rabbis or Jewish teachers, as in Austria and partly 
in England, Germany, and France. It may be 
stated that the term *Sabbath-school," which has 
been the designation mostly employed in the United 
States, has fallen into disfavor, and that many re- 
ligious educators advocate the use of the term “re- 
ligious schoo] ” in its place. 

J. D. P. 

SABBATH AND SUNDAY : A brief consid- 
eration is desirable as to why and when the keeping 
of the seventh day as the Sabbath ceased among 
Christian churches. That Jesus and his disciples 
kept the seventh day, and without vital departures 
from Pharisaic usages, is indisputable. The question 

of Sabbath observance first became 


Early acute under Paul, with the rise of the 
Christian non-Jewish Christian. communities. 
Practise. The Petrine, or J udéeo-Christian, party 

insisted on rigid adherence to the Jew- 
ish law. It scorned the looser practises of the 


converts from without Israel. To this Col. ii. 16 e¢ 
seq. has reference; Paul protests against judging 
the piety of the neophytes *in meat, or in drink, or 


in respect of a feast-day . . . or a Sabbath-day ” 


(HR. V.). He protests with greater bitterness in Gal. 
Iv. 9-11, where observance of days is denounced as 


a return to the “weak and beggarly elements." In 
Rom. xiv. 5 et seg. it is assumed that whether one 
day or another is distinguished, or whether all are 
regarded as equally sacred, is a matter of indiffer- 
ence: every man must decide for himself. Thus 
while the Petrine partizans continued to assemble 
for worship on the Sabbath (Acts ii. 1, iii. 1, e£ al.), 
in non-Jewish Christian circles the first day of 
the week came to be marked by longer worship 
than usual and by collections of gifts (I Cor. xvi. 
2; comp. Acts xx. 7). The name xvpiax) 72uépa 
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(= * Lord's day ”) first occurs in Rev. i. 10, where it 
may mean the day of judgment (see DAY oF THE 
Lorp); it is next found in Ignatius, “ Ad Magnesi- 
anos" (S& 9). Pliny testifies to the fact that the 
Christians assembled on “a fixed day " (“stato die"; 
* Epistolæ,” x. 96). 

The author of the “Epistle of Barnabas" ad- 
duces the occurrence of the Resurrection on the first 
day as the reason for the observance of this “true 
day? (xv.). In the meantime the attitude of the Ro- 
man authorities had become intermittently hostile to 
the Jews; and after the rebellion under Hadrian it 
became a matter of vital importance for such as 
were not Jews to avoid exposing themselves to sus- 
picion (Huidekoper, “Judaism at Rome”). The ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was one of the most notice- 
able indications of Judaism. Hence, while in the first 
Christian century more or less regard and tolerance 
for the Jewish day were shown in Rome, even by 
non-Jewish Christians, in the second century the con- 
trary became the rule (Justin Martyr, “Dial. cum 

Tryph.” ii., 828). In the East, how- 
Two Sab- ever, less opposition was shown to 
baths Kept Jewish institutions. Saturday and 


in the Sunday both were celebrated by “ab- 
Second staining from fasting and by standing 
Century. while praying” (Rheinwald, “ Archü- 


ologie," § 62). Inthe West, especially 
where Roman influence dominated, Saturday was 
turned into a fast-day (Huidekoper, 20. pp. 348-344). 
The name “Sunday” is used for the first time by 
Justin Martyr (* Apologies," i. 67) in aecommodation 
to a Roman nomenclature, but with reference to the 
circumstances that the light was created on tho first 
day (noticed also in the Midrash; Gen. R. ili.: "ten 
crowns adorned the first day”) and that the “light 
of the world” rose from the night of the grave on 
the first day of the week. The Christians, accord- 
ingly, were obliged to defend themselves against 
the charge of worshiping the sun (Tertullian, “ Apo- 
logeticus," xvi.) The celebration of two days (by 
the Judseo-Christians?) is attested by Eusebius 
(“ Hist. Eccl.” iii. 37) and by the “ Apostolic Constitu- 
tions,” which advise the keeping of Saturday as a 
memorial of the Creation, and of Sunday, the Lord’s 
day, in memory of the Resurrection (ii. 59). 
Originally, then, Sunday and Sabbath were kept 
sharply distinct. But, like the Jewish Sabbath, 
Sunday was deemed not merely a holiday, but a 
holy day, and hence fasting thereon was interdicted 
(Tertullian, “De Corona Militis," § 3). Ease of 
mind (ev@pocivy, which corresponds to * nahat ruah ” ; 
* Epistle of Barnabas,” 7e.) was the proper condition 
for the day. One should not kneelat prayer (Ire- 
ngeus, “Fragm. de Paschate”; * Apostolic Constitu- 
tions," Lc); the standing posture, being at first a 
protest against mourning and ascetic rites (such as 
were forbidden on the Jewish Sabbath), came to be 
explained as suggestive of the Resurrection. Tertul- 
lian would have all work cease on Sunday as interfer- 
ing with the proper mental condition, preoccupation 
and worry being incompatible with joy (“De Ora- 
tione,” xxiii.). 
Down to the sixth century the solicitude of the 
Church authorities was to prevent what they called 
the “ Judaizing ” of the Sunday by the rigorous prohi- 


bition of riding, cooking, etc. Even Constantine the 
Great, when he enacted the first Sunday law in 321, 
did not refer to Old Testament injunc- 
First Sun- tions, but wished to have the day dis- 
day Law, tinguished and kept sacred merely as 
321. the *Sun’sday.” This first decree was 
supplemented by orders concerning 
military exercise, but in general it affected only the 
courts and the markets (Eusebius, “De Vita Con- 
stantini," iv. 18-20, quoted in Herzog-Plitt, “ Real- 
Encyc.” xiv. 429). Still, such decrees virtually 
sanctioned the recognition of Sunday as the sole day 
of rest, the “Sabbath,” and thus consummated the 
tendency that had been developing in the Christian 
Church for nearly two centuries to substitute tlie 
day of Jesus’ resurrection for the Jewish Sabbath. 
In this way Sunday was given an anti-Jewish signifi- 
cance in accordance with Paul's contention that the 
Resurrection abrogated completely the old dispensa- 
tion and the Law. 

This aspect of Sunday has been emphasized, and 
with considerable force, in the discussions more or 
less continuously provoked in modern Jewry by 
the increasing neglect of Sabbath observance in 
the countries where the keeping of Sunday is so 
strongly established in industrial and social custom 
that the Jew has been practically compelled to fol- 
low the general usage. A few leaders (Holdheim, 
Samuel Hirsch) proposed to apply to this problem 
the principles of Reform followed in the readjust- 
ment of other religious practises to changed con- 
ditions. It is recognized that the Sabbath as the 
symbolof the full content of Judaism is a funda- 
mental institution; but the argument has been ad- 
vanced that astronomy diseredits the assumption of 
a universal cosmic seventh day (comp. Judah ha- 
Levi, “Cuzari,” ii. 20); and the notion of God's 
“resting” on a certain day the beginning and end- 
ing of which are determined by terrestria! phenom- 
ena, is regarded as tinged with mythology. Six 
days of labor are prescribed as clearly in the Sab- 
bath law as is one day of rest; both must be relig- 

iously observed, which is impossible 


Jewish under prevailing conditions. Further- 
Attitude more, the phraseology of the com- 
Toward  mandment does not fix the six days 
Sunday. (the definite article is not prefixed to 


n5»; the definite article before “ sev- 
enth ? implies merely that the day referred to is that 
following any group of six consecutive days; the 
phrase * the seventh day " is found also in the Pessah 
law (Deut. xvi. 8), where it is evident that no fixed 
day of the week is intended. 

No obligation should be imposed that is impossi- 
ble of fulfilment to the majority (B. B. 60b; Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Mamrim, ii. 5). To the Sabbath 
may be applied Ps. exix. 126, in the sense often 
given it (Ber. ix. 5; Yer. Ber. vii. 17; Git. 60a), for 
now the Sabbath is *remembered," not * observed," 
just as Pesik. R. 23 asserts is the case with non- 
Jews. The only consideration to be weighcd is the 
unity of Israel. If all or most Jews were to observe 
Sabbath on the so-called first day in the manner in 
which it should be observed, namely, by abstention 
from work, the difficulty would be mot without 
loss to true religion. This in substance is the con- 
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tention of Samuel Hirsch and others. Whatever 
may be the merits of the argument, it has had no 
practical result. Supplementary Sunday services 
have been introduced in some congregations, but 


the facts that Sunday has an anti-Jewish implica- . 


tion and that in the past many allowed themselves 
to be martyred for the honor of the Sabbath have 
never failed to arouse both the indifferent and the 


zealous. 
J. E. G. H. 


SABBATICAL YEAR AND JUBILEE: 
The septennate or seventh year, during which the 
land is to lie fallow, and the celebration of the fif- 
tieth year after seven Sabbatical cycles. As regards 
the latter, the Hebrew term “yobel” refers to, the 
blast of the shofar on the Day of Atonement an- 
nouncing the jubilee ycar (comp. mos" pnw = 
" trumpets of rams’ horns”; Josh. vi. 4), though Ibn 
Ezra thinks it signifies the transfer of properties 
(comp. boy; Isa. xviii. 7). So important was the law 
regarding the jubilee that, like the Decalogue, it was 
ascribed to the legislation on Mount Sinai (Lev. xxv. 
1). It was to come into force after the Israelites 
should bein possession of Palestine: “When ye come 
into the land which I give you” (756.). The law pro- 
vides that one may cultivate his field and vineyard six 
years, but “in the seventh year shall be... a Sab- 

| bath for the Lord," during which one 


Biblieal shall neither sow nor reap as hitherto 
In- for his private gain, but all members 
junctions. of thecommunity—the owner, his serv- 


ants, and strangers—as well as do- 
mestic and wild animals, shall share in consuming 
the natural or spontaneous yield of the soil. 

The fiftieth year, ¢.¢., that following the last year 
of seven Sabbatical cy cles, is the jubilee: during it 
the land regulations of the Sabbatical year are to be 
observed, as is also the commandment “ye shall re- 
turn every man unto his possession” (7. verse 10), 
indicating the compulsory restoration of hereditary 
properties (except houses of laymen located in walled 
cities) to the original owners or their legal heirs, and 
the emancipation of all Hebrew servants whose term 
of six years is unexpired or who refuse to leave 
their masters when such term of service has expired 
(Gen. xviii. 6; ‘Ar. 33b; see Josephus, “Ant.” vi. 
8, & 28). 

The regulations of the Sabbatical year include 
also the annulment of all monetary obligations be- 
tween Israelites, the creditor being legally barred 
from making any attempt to collect his debt (Deut. 
xv. 1 et seg.). The law for the jubilee year has not 
this-provision. 

Technically the Talmud distinguishes the Sabbat- 
ical year for the release or quitclaim of loans as 
"shemittah," more distinctly “shemittat kesafim ” 
(money-release), in contradistinetion to “shebi‘it” 
(seventh) or "shemittat karka‘ot” (land-release). 
There is this difference, however, that loans are not 
annulled before the expiration (= “the end”) of 
every seven years, as the Mosaic law (7d.) provides, 
whereas the land-release, the shemittat karka‘ot, 
begins with the seventh year. 
for the Sabbatical cycle is “shabua‘” = “septen- 
nate” (Sanh. v. 1). 

Several reasons are advanced for these laws: (1) 


The general term 


In the Cabala the number seven isa symbolic division 
of time, and is sacred to God. The week of Creation 
consisted of seven days, the last being the Sabbath. 
The Feast of Weeks is so called because it occurs 

Seven weeks after Passover, the fiftieth 

Reasons day being Pentecost. These days are 

for Observ- parallel to the years of shemittah and 
ance. yobel. The duration of the world is 
7,000 years, the seven thousandth year 
being the millennium, the Great Sabbath of the 
Lord (Sanh. 97a). (2) The physico-economic and 
socialistic theories are that rest from labor isan abso- 
lute necessity both for animal and for vegetable 
life; that continuous cultivation will eventually ruin 
theland. The law of the Sabbatical year acts also as 
à statute of limitation or a bankruptcy law for the 
poor debtor, in discharging^his liability for debts con- 
tracted, and in enabling him tostart life anew on an 
equal footing with his neighbor, without the fear 
that his future earnings will be seized by his former 
creditors. The jubilee year was the year of libera- 
tion of servants whose poverty had forced them 
into employment by others. Similarly all property 
alienated for a money consideration to relieve pov- 
erty, was to be returned to the original owners 
without restoration of the amount which had been 
advanced. 

(3) The rabbinical view, however, is that these 
laws were made to promote the idea of theocracy: 
that one year in seven might be devoted “to the 
Lord,” as the weekly Sabbath is devoted to rest 
from manual labor and to the study of the Law. The 
jubilee was instituted primarily to keep intact the 
original allotment of the Holy Land among the 
tribes, and to discountenance the idea of ser vitude to 
men. “For unto me the children of Israel are serv- 
ants; they are my servants" (Lev. xxv. 55); and they 
shall not be servants to servants, as God's bond has 
the priority (Sifra, Behar Sinai, vii. 1). That the 
main object was to keep intact each tribe's inher- 
itance is evident from the fact that shemittah and 
yobel were notinaugurated before the Holy Land had 
been conquered and apportioned among the tribes 
and their families. "The first shemittah year is said 
to have occurred twenty-one years after the arrival of 
the Hebrews in Palestine, and the first yobel thirty- 
three years later (0. i. 8). The jubilee was proclaimed 
"throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof "; only when all the tribes were in possession 
of Palestine was the jubilee observed, but not after 
the tribes of. Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh had been exiled (75. ii. 8); nor was it ob- 
served during the existence of the Second Temple, 
when the tribes of Judah and Benjamin had been 
assimilated (Sheb. x. 2; ‘Ar. 899b). After the con- 
quest of Samaria by Shalmaneser the jubilee was | 
observed nominally in the expectation of the return 
of the tribes—according to some authorities, Jere- 
miah brought them back (2b. 88a)—and till the final 
exile by Nebuchadnezzar. 

There is a difference of opinion in the Talmud as 
to whether the jubilee year was included in or ex- 
cluded from the forty-nine years of the seven cycles. 
The majority of rabbis hold that the jubilee year 
was an intercalation, and followed the seventh Sab- 
batical year, making two fallow years in succession. 
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After both had passed, the next cycle began. They 
adduce this theory from the plain words of the 
Law to *hallow the fiftieth year," 

Fifty- and also from the assurance of God's 
and Forty- promise of a yield in the sixth year 

nine- suflicient for maintenance during the 
Year Cy- following three years, “until the ninth 
cles. year, until her fruits come in” (Ley. 
xxv. 22), which, they say, refers to 
the jubilee year. Judah ha-Nasi, however, con- 
tends that the jubilee year was identical with the 
seventh Sabbatical year (R. II. 9a; Git. 86a; comp. 
Rashi ad loc.). The opinion of the Geonim and of 
later authorities generally prevails, that the jubilee, 
when in force during the period of the First Tem- 
ple, was intercalated, but that in the time of the 
Second Temple, when the jubilee was observed only 
“nominally,” it coincided with the seventh Sab- 
batical year. In post-exilic times the jubilee was 
entirely ignored, though the strict observance of the 
shemittah was steadily insisted upon. This, how- 
ever, is only according to a rabbinical enactment 
(Tos. to Git. 36a, s.v. “ Bizeman”), as by the Mosaic 
law, according to R. Judah, shemittah is dependent 
on the jubilee and ceases to exist when there is no 
jubilee (Git. Ze. and Rashi «d loc.). 

That the Sabbatical year was observed during the 
existence of the Second Temple is evident from the 
history of the Maccabees (I Macc. vi. 51, 55). The 
Mishnah. includes in the examination of witnesses 
questions as to dates, in giving which there must 
be specified the Sabbatical year, the year, month, 
week, day, and hour (Sanh. v. 1). 

The area of the Holy Land over which the she- 
mittah was in force included in the time of the First 
Temple all the possessions of the Egyptian emigrants 
(**Ole Mizrayim ”), which territory extended south 
to Gaza, east to the Euphrates, and north to the 
Lebanon Mountains. Ammon and Moab in the 

southeast were excluded. In the 
Palestinian period of the Second Temple the area 

Area of of the Babylon emigrants (“ ‘Ole Ba- 

Shemittah. bel"), headed by Ezra, was restricted 

to the territory west of the Jordan 
and northward as far as Acre (Acco). The Rabbis 
extended the shemittah to Syria, in order not to 
tempt settlers of the Holy Land to emigrate thither 
(Yad. iv. 3). The area of Palestine was divided 
into three parts, Judea, Galilee, and the transjordan 
districts, where shemittah existed in more or less 
rigorous observance (see Sheb. ix. and Yer. ad loc.). 

The duration of the shemittah year was from au- 
tumn to autumn, beginning with New-Year’s Day; 
but as a precaution against any infringement of the 
Law, the Rabbis extended the time and prohibited 
sowing and planting thirty days before Rosh ha- 
Shanah. Still later they prohibited the sowing of 
grain from Passover, and the planting of trees from 
Pentecost preceding the shemittah year, in order not 
to derive any benefit from the fruits bearing in that 
year (Sheb. i. 1, ii. 1). The extension of the time is 
known as “‘ereb shebi‘it ” (= “preceding the sev- 
enth?) The penalty for non-observance of the 
shemittah year is exile; for eating the fruits of the 
seventh year (7.¢., of the sixth year’s growth), 
pestilence (Abot v. 11, 12). 


The rabbinical enactment extended the shemittat 
kesafim or money-release to countries other than the 
Holy Land, but confined the shemittat karka‘ot or 
land-release to Palestine within Ezra's boundary- 
lines of occupation during the period of the Second 
Temple. The money-release was obviously inde- 
pendent of the Holy Land and was intended to free 
from his debts the poor in every land, and at a cer- 

tain period of time. On the other 
Rabbinical hand, this bankruptcy law checked all 


Ex- business enterprises which the Jews. 
tensions; wore engaged in after they had large- 
Bank- ly abandoned agricultural pursuits. 
ruptcy. Hillel the Elder then amended the law 


by his institution of the PnosBUL. In 
addition to this subterfuge, there are various ex- 
ceptions which exclude the following debts from 
the operation of shemittah: wages, merchandise 
on credit, loans on pledges, a note guaranteed by 
mortgage, one turned over to the bet din for col- 
lection (according to the theory of the prosbul), 
and one which stipulates that the debtor waives 
the shemittah defense as regards this particular note 
(but he can not waive the law in general; Sheb. xi. ; 
Yer. «d loc. ; Git. 96a, b, 37a). 

The shemittat kesafim was undoubtedly intended 
for the poor debtor, though the rich man also might 
take advantage of the general law. "The Mishnah, 
however, plainly expresses the Rabbis’ satisfaction 
with the debtor who does not make use of the she- 
mittah in order to be relieved of his obligations 
(Sheb. x. 4. The Rabbis nevertheless desired that 
“the law of the shemittah shall not be forgotten” 
(Git. 96b). 

Maimonides, in his responsa, rules that shemittah 
is not operative against orphans, but that all other 
debts are wiped out, Incidentally he says “the Sab- 
batical year occurred last year ” (1507 of the Seleuci- 
dan era = 4956 of Creation = 1195 c.E.; “Pe'er ha- 
Dor,” No. 127, Amsterdam, 1765). 

Apparently the Jews of Spain, in the thirteenth 
century, did not observe the shemittat kesafim; and 
in Germany the Jews made use of the prosbul. 
When Asher b. Jehiel (1250-1828) went to Spain he 
was surprised at the violation of the law of shemit- 
tah, finding that collection was exacted of notes 
that had passed many shemittahs without a prosbul 
(Asheri, Responsa, rule 77, S8 2, 4, 6). Neither 
Jacob Asheri in his Tur nor Joseph Caro in his 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, mentions the shemit- 
tat karka‘ot and yobel (evidently considering the 
law obsolete); but both of them refer to the shemit- 
tat kesafim and prosbul (Hoshen Mishpat, & 67), 
which they claim are operative both in and out of 
Palestine. Moses Isserles adds, however, that the 
majority of Jewish authorities in Germany are in- 
different to or ignore the custom of the shemittah. 
He dates the latest shemittah in the year 5827 (1567 
C.E.) and says the next was to occur in 5334 

= 1573 C.E.). 

Isserlein, in a responsum (* Terumat ha-Deshen,” 
No. 804), explains the relaxation in the observance 
in European countries as due to the fact that the 
rabbinical extension was originally for the purpose 
“that the law of shemittah may not be forgotten,” 
and that it was apparently intended to apply to 
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Palestine proper and its neighboring countries, 
Babylon and Egypt, but not elsewhere. Joseph 
Colon (Responsa, No. 92) decides that 
Relaxation the shemittah defense is a very weak 
in Ob- one; consequently a creditor is be- 
servance. lieved without an oath when he says 
that he has lost the prosbul. He 
rules, as regards the enforcement of the shemittat 
kesafim, that the bet din should be guided by the 
prevailing Jewish custom in the particular country. 
The shemittat kesafim is equally relaxed in Pal- 
estine to-day. The principal reasons seem to have 
been that the fixed date of payment, the guaranty at- 
tached, and the terminology of the present-day notes 
abrogate the law of shemittah. The shemittat kar- 
ka‘ot, however, has been generally observed in Pal- 
estineo; and during the shemittah year the Jews of 
the Holy Land eat only of the products grown in 
the transjordanic districts (Schwartz, “Tebu’at ha- 
Arez," ed. Luncz, p. 20, Jerusalem, 1900). 

Since the Zionist movement began to encourage 
agriculturein Palestine, the observance of shemittah 
has become a problem for solution. The leaders of 
the movement, who had the interest of the colonists 
at heart and feared that the shemittah might jeop- 
ardize their existenco, claimed that the law is now 
obsolete. The Jewish periodicals, especially * Ha- 
Meliz," strenuously objected to enforcing the law of 
shemittah upon the colonists. When the shemittah 
year 0649 (= 1888-89) approached, the question was 

submitted to the chief rabbis in Eu- 
Shemittah rope and Palestine. Rabbi Isaac El- 
and hanan Spector was inclined to be 
Palestinian lenient, and advocated a nominal sale 
Colonists. of the land to a non-Jew and the em- 
ployment of non-Jewish laborers dur- 
ing shemittah. The Sephardic hakam bashi, Jacob 
Saul Elyashar, concurred in this decision (sce his 
“Simhah la-Ish,” p. 107). But the Ashkenazic rab- 
bis in Jerusalem opposed any subterfuge, and issued 
the following declaration: 


" As the year of the shemittah, 5649, is drawing nigh, we in- 
form our brethren the colonists that, according to our religion, 
they are not permitted to plow or sow or reap, or allow Gentiles 
to perform these agricultural operations on their fields (except 
such work as may be necessary to keep the trees in a healthy 
state, Which is legally permitted). Inasmuch as the colonists 
have hitherto endeavored to obey God’s law, they will, we trust, 
not violate this Biblical command. By order of the bet din of 
the Ashkenazim at Jerusalem. [Signed by the rabbis] J.L. 
Diskin and Samuel Salant” (* Ha-Habazzelet," Oct. 26, 1888, 
No. 6; “Jew. World," Nov. 16, 1888). 


An appeal, signed by prominent Jews in Jerusa- 
lem, for funds to enable the colonists to observe the 
shemittah was directed to the Jews outside the Holy 
Land. Dr. Hildesheim as president of the society Le- 
ma'an Ziyyon, in Frankfort-on-the-Main, collected 
donations for this purpose. Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child, being informed by Rabbi Diskin that the 
law of shemittah is valid, ordered the colonists under 
his protection in Palestine to cease work during the 
Sabbatical year. 

The exact year of the shemittah is in dispute, and 
different dates are given. According to Talmudic 
calculations the entrance of the Israelites into Pales- 
tine occurred in the year of Creation 2489, and 850 
years, or seventeen jubilees, passed between that 


date and the destruction of the First Temple. The 
first cycle commenced after the conquest of the land 
and its distribution among the tribes, 


Talmudic which occupied fourteen years, and 
and the last jubilee occurred on the “tenth 
Samaritan day of the month [Tishri], in the four- 
Calcula- teenth year after that the city was 
tion of smitten” (Ezek. xl. 1), which was the 
Jubilees. New-Year’s Day of the jubilee (‘Ab. 


Zarah 9b; ‘Ar. 11b-19b). Joshua cel- 
ebrated the first jubilee, and died just before the 
second (Seder ‘Olam R., ed. Ratner, xi. 24b-25b, 
Xxx. 69b, Wilna, 1895). 

The Samaritans in their “Book of Joshua” date 
the first month of the first Sabbatical cycle and of 
the first jubilee cycle as beginning with the cross- 
ing of the Jordan and the entrance of the Israelites 
into their possession; and they insist that the date 
was 2794 of Creation, according to the chronology 
of the Torah “and the true reckoning known to the 
sages since the Flood” (“Karme Shomeron,” ed. 
Raphael Kirchheim, § 15, p. 68, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1851). 

The First and the Second Temple, the Talmud SAyS, 
were destroyed “on the closing of the Sabbatical 
year" (* Moza'e Shebi‘it”). The sixteenth jubilee 
occurred in the eighteenth year of Josiah, who 
reigned thirty-one years; the remaining thirteen 
years of his reign, together with the eleven years 
of those of Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin and the eleven 
years of that of Zedekiah (II Kings xxv.), fix the 
first exilic year as the thirty-sixth year of the jubilee 
cycle, or the twenty-fifth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin, or fourteen years from the destruction of 
the Holy City ('Ar. and ‘Ab. Zarah L.c.; see Rashi 
ad loc.). 

The Babylonian captivity lasted seventy years. 
Ezra sanctified Palestine in the seventh year of the 
second entrance, after the sixth year of Darius, 
when the Temple was dedicated (Ezra vi. 15, 16; 
vii. 7). The first cycle of shemittah began with the 
sanctification of Ezra. The Second Temple stood 
420 years, and was destroyed, like the First, in 
the 421st year, on the closing of the shemittah 
(Ar. 13a). 

The Talmud gives as a rule for finding the year of 
shemittah to add one year and divide by seven the 
number of years since the destruction of the Second 
Temple, or to add 2 for every 100 years and divide 
the sum by seven (Ab. Zarah 9b). The difference 
among the Jewish authorities as to the 
correct shemittah year is due to the 
varied interpretation of the words 
“closing of shebi‘it,” as meaning either 
the last year of the cycle or the year after the cycle; 
also as to the beginning of the exilic shemittah from 
the year when the destruction of the Temple occurred, 
or from the year after. There is another version of 
the Talmudic rule mentioned above, namely, to “add 
two years to or deduct five years from ” the number 
of years since the destruction (‘Ab. Zarah 9b). 

Maimonides gives the date of a shemittah year 
occurring in his time as the year 1107 from the de- 
struction of the Temple, 1487 of the Seleucidan era, 
4936 of Creation (= 1175 c.E.; “Yad,” Shemittah 
we-Yobel, x. 4) ; Z.e., he begins the cycle with the 


Various 
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year following that of the destruction. Rashi’s in- 
terpretation is that the destruction occurred at the 
“closing of shebi‘it” (= “after the cycle had been 
closed with the previous year”), and he makes the 
year in which the destruction occurred as the first 
year of the new cycle. Rabbenu Tam agrees with 
Rashi as to the date of the destruction, but differs 
from him in asserting that the shemittah fell in the 
year of the destruction, which was the “closing year 
of the cycle.” He fixes the shemittah at the time of 
his writing as the year 5012 of Creation (= 1281 C.E. ; 
Tos. to ‘Ab. Zarah 9b, s.v. "NM, end): this result agrees 
with that of Maimonides, though it is reached by a 
different method of calculation. Rabbenu Hananeel 
claims that the closing of shebi‘it—that is, shemittah 
—was the year after the destruction of the Temple. 

The year of the shemittah was finally settled ac- 
cording to the view of Maimonides, which agreed 
with the most plausible interpretation of the correct 
Talmudie text and also with the practise of the 
oldest members of the Jewish communities in the 
Orient by whom the shemittah years were observed. 
Evidence to this effect was given at a conference 
of rabbis called in Jerusalem, who concurred in 
the opinion expressed by the rabbis from Safed, 
Damascus, Salonica, and Constantinople fixing the 
shemittah year of their time as 5318 = 1552 (Azkari, 
“Sefer Hasidim,” ed. Warsaw, 1879, p. 88). 


DATES OF SABBATICAL AND JUBILEE YEARS, AC- 
CORDING TO THE TALMUDICAL CALCULATION, 
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See also ERA; JUBILEES, Book OF. 
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SABBIONETTA.—Typography: From 1551 
to 1559 the printer Tobias ben Eliezer Foa produced 
several Hebrew works beginning with Joseph Sha- 


lit’s *Merkabat ha-Mishnah” (1551) and finishing 
with an edition of the Hoshen Mishpat of the Tur 
(1559). He began also a mahzor there in 1556 and 
finished it in Cremona, whither he moved in 1560; 
part of his Mishnah, begun in Sabbionetta in 1559, 
was finished in Mantua in 1568. His career as printer 
was forcibly ended at Sabbionetta because he had 
published certain anti-Christian books. His work 
and possibly his type were taken up by a Christian 
printer, Vicenzo Conte, who moved from Cremona 
to Sabbionetta in 1567, and who there produced an 
edition of the Pirke R. Eliezer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 3102; idem, in 


Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, p. 46. 


SABEANS: The inhabitants of the ancient 
kingdom of Sheba in southeastern Arabia, known 
from the Bible, classical writers, and native inscrip- 
tions. The genealogies of Genesis give three pedi- 
grees for Sheba, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Sabeans, who is variously termed (1) the son of 
Raamah and the grandson of Cush (Gen. x. 7; I 
Chron. i. 9: comp. Ezek. xxvii, 22, xxxviii. 13), (9) 
the son of Joktan and a great-great-great-grandson 
of Shem (Gen. x. 98; I Chron. i. 22), and (9) the son 
of Jokshan and a grandson of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. xxv. 8; I Chron. i. 82). There seem, there- 
fore, to have been three stocks of Sabeans: one in 
Africa (comp. the Ethiopian city of Saba mentioned 
by Strabo, * Geography,” p. 771), and the other twoin 
Arabia. Ofthe latter one is connected with the story 
of Abraham, and the other with thatof the kingdom 
localized by Gen. x. 30, including the Joktanites gen- 
erally, and extending * from Mesha, asthou goest unto 
Sephar, a mount of the east.” In Job vi. 19 the Sa- 
beans are mentioned in close association with the Te- 
means, an Ishmaelite stock (Gen. xxv. 15) that dwelt 
in Arabia (Isa. xxi. 14; comp. Jer. xxv. 28-24). 

The Psalms and the prophetical books lay special 
emphasis upon the wealth and commercial activity 

of theSabeans. The gifts of the kings 

In of Sheba (NA3t»)and of Seba (N3D) to 

the Bible. Solomon are noted in Ps. lxxii. 10, gold 
being especially mentioned among 

these presents (čb. verse 15). In both these passages 
the Septuagint, followed by the Vulgate, identi- 
fies Sheba with Arabia (BaciAeic ' ApáBov, ' Apafiía). 
Isa. Ix. 6 adds incense to the gifts which these 
countries were to bring (comp. Jer. vi. 20). De- 
spite the collocation with Dedan in Gen. x. 7, I 
Chron. i. 9, and Ezek. xxxviii. 18, the merchants of 
Sheba, whom Ezekiel addressed in the words *oc- 
cupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, and 
with all precious stones, and gold? (Ezek. xxvii. 
29). were doubtless Sabeans; but the reference in 
the following verse to the “merchants of Sheba,” 
together with Haran, Canneh, Eden Asshur, and 
Chilmad, who by implication would be Asiatics, 
is probably a mere dittography, and is rightly 
omitted in the Septuagint. The wealth of Sheba 
is indicated also by the list of the gifts brought, 
by its queen to Solomon, and which were “ a hun- 
dred and twenty talents of gold, and of spices 
very great store, and precious stones: there came no 
more such abundance of spices as these which the 
Queen of Sheba gave to King Solomon” (I Kings 
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x. 10; comp. 2. verse 2; II Chron. ix. 1, 9; see 
SHEBA, QUEEN OF). 

The only mention of the Sabeans in a warlike con- 
nection is in Job i. 15, where they are described as 
attacking and killing tlieservants of Job to rob them 
of cattle; but according to Joel iv. [A. V. iii.] 8, 
they dealt in slaves, including Jews. In the New 
Testament there is a reference to the kingdom of 
Sheba in the allusion to “the queen of the south ” 
(Matt. xii. 42; Luke xi. 81). Sheba must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Cushite or African 
Seba (comp. Gen. x. 7; I Chron. i. 9), as is shown 
by the discrimination between the “kings of Sheba 
and Seba” in Ps. Ixxii. 10, and by the collocation of 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba in Isa. xliii. 8, xlv. 14. 

Strabo, basing his account for the most part on 
Eratosthenes, an author of the third century B.c., 
gives considerable information of value concerning 

the Sabeans (“ Geography,” ed. Müller, 

In the pp. 768, 778, 780). Their territory 

Classical was situated between those of the Mi- 

Writers. neans and Cattabanes; and their capi- 

tal, Mariaba, stood on the summit of a 
wooded hill. The country, like those adjoining, was 
a flourishing monarchy, with beautiful temples and 
palaces, and with houses which resembled those of 
the Egyptians. The mode of succession to the 
throne was peculiar in that the heir apparent was 
not the son of the king, but the first son born to a 
noble after the monarch’s accession. The king him- 
self was also the judge; but he was not allowed 
to leave the palace under penalty of being stoned 
to death by the people. 

Inscriptions of the Sabeans are numerous, but the 
information which these records furnish is compara- 
tively meager. They cover, it is true, a period of 
about 1,300 years, ceasing only with the extinction of 
the kingdom in the sixth century C.E.; but only of 
the period just before and just after the beginning of 
the present era are they sufficiently abundant to allow 
even an approximation to a coherent history. The 
earliest inscription known is one containing the name 
of Yetha-amara, who has been identified with the 
" Ithamara the Sabean” of an inscription of Sargon 
dated 715 n.c. Besides the epigraphical remains, 
there is a large number of coins, dating chiefly 
from 150 p.c. to 150c.E. These are of special value 
for the history of the nation, even during its period 
of decline, since they bear both the monograms and 
the names of numerous kings. The Sabean inscrip- 
tions are dated by eponymous magistrates previous 
to the introduction of an era which has been identi- 
fied with the Seleucidan (312 B.c.), and which has 
also been fixed by other scholars as beginning in 

115 n.c., although there are traces of 


Commerce, other chronological systems as well. 
Agricul- These texts frequently allude to com- 
ture, and merce, agriculture, and religion. The 
Religion. chief articles of trade are the same as 


those mentioned in the Dible and the 
classics, with the addition of horses and camels. 
The agricultural texts are chiefly prayers for in- 
crease in crops and live stock, with the inevitable 
petition of the Semite for male offspring. "They 
contain also a number of plant-names, as well as 
occasional references to systems of irrigation. The 

X.—89 


military texts, in their accounts of successful raids on 
and repulses of other marauding tribes, confirm the 
allusion in Job i. 15. The references to religion are 
for the most part names of deities; but the entire 
lack of description renders a reconstruction of the 
Semitic pantheon practically impossible. Tt isclear, 
however, from the appellations of the gods that the 
religion of Sheba closely resembled the pre-Islamie 
Arabian cult, and showed certain affinities with the 
Assyro-Babylonian system as well. 
Among the Sabean gods the most im- 
portant were Almakah (“the hearing 
god”?), Athtar (a protective deity and the male 
form of " Ashtaroth," to whom the gazel seems to 
have been sacred), Haubas (possibly a lunar deity), 
Dhu Samawi (“lord of heaven”), Hajr, Kainan, 
Kawim (“the sustaining ”), Sin (the principal moon- 
god), Shams (the chief solar deity), Yata‘, Ramman 
(the Biblical Rimmon), El (“ god” in general), Sami‘ 
(“the hearing ?), Shem (corresponding in functions 
to the general Semitic Ba‘al), Hobal (possibly a god 
of fortune), Homar (perhaps a god of wine), Bashir 
(“bringer of good tidings”), Rahman (“the merci- 
ful”), Ta‘lab (probably a tree-god), and Wadd (bor- 
rowed from the Mineans).. A number of goddesses 
are mentioned, among them Dhat Hami (“lady of 
Hami”), Dhat Ba‘dan (“lady of Ba‘dan”), Dhat: 
Gadran (“lady of Gadran ”), and Tanuf (“lofty ”). 

It becomes clear, even from this scanty informa- 
tion, that the religion was in the main a nature-cult, 
like the other Semitic religions; and this is borne 
out by a statement in the Koran (sura xxvii, 24) that 
the Sabeans worshiped the sun. Few details of the 
cult are given, although there are frequent mentions 
of gifts and sacrifices, as well as of “self-presenta- 
tion,” a rite of doubtful meaning, but one which 
evidently might be performed more than once. 
Ritual purity ‘and abstinence of various forms also 
seem to have formed part of the Sabean religion, 
and the name of the month Dhu Hijjat or Mahijjat, 
the only one retained by the Arabs (Dhu'l-Hijja, 
the twelfth month), implies a custom of religious 
pilgrimage to some shrine or shrines. 

To the account of the government as described 
by Strabo the Sabean inscriptions add little. The 

word for “nation” is “khums” (fifth), 


Deities. 


Govern- which apparently implies an earlier 
ment and division of Arabia or of a portion of it 
Society. into five parts; and the people were 


divided into tribes (“shi‘b”), which, 
in their turn, were composed of “tenths” or 
“thirds.” The kings at first styled themselves 
“malik” (king) and, possibly later, “mukarrib,” a 
term of uncertain meaning, while they afterward 
were called “kings of Saba and Dhu Raidan," and 
finally monarchs of Hadramaut and Yamanet as 
well. There were likewise kings of a number of 
minor cities. From a late text which mentions a 
king of Himyarand Raidan and of Saba and Silhin, 
it has been inferred that the capital of Sheba was 
later removed to Raidan while the actual palace re- 
mained at Himyar, and that from this circumstance 
the dynasty and all that it ruled were formerly called 
Himyaritic (the “Homerite” of Ptolemy and of 
Christian ecclesiastical authors), a designation now 
generally discarded. 
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The state of society in Sheba seems to have been 
somewhat feudal in character. The great families, 
which evidently possesscd large landed estates, had 
castles and towers that are frequently mentioned 
in the inscriptions; and remains of some of these 
buildings are still extant. The status of woman was 
remarkably high. The mistress of a castle is men- 
tioned in one inscription, and the epigraphical re- 
mains represent women as enjoying practical equal- 
ity with men, although a few passages imply the 
existence of concubinage. 

The Sabean language belonged to the Semitic 
stock. While some of the inscriptions differ little 

from classical Arabic, most of them 
Language. show a close aílinity with Ethiopic. 
The weak letters occasionally pos- 
sessed their consonantal value as in Ethiopic, al- 
though they have become vowels in Arabic. On 
the other hand, the article is affixed as in Aramaic, 
instead of being prefixed as in Arabic, and certain 
syntactic phenomena recall Hebrew rather than the 
South-Semitie dialects. The alphabet, which, like 
all the Semitie systems except Ethiopic, represents 
the consonants only, is plausibly regarded by many 
as the earliest form of Semitic script. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Osiander, Zur Himjaritischen Alterthums- 
kunde, in Z. D. M. G. xix. Leipsic, 1865; Halévy, Etudes 

Sabéennes. Paris, 1875; D. H. Müller, Burgen und Schlósser 

Siid-Arabicns, Vienna, 18/9-81 ; idem, Epigraphische Denit- 

miiler aus Arabien, ib. 1889; idem, Süd- Arabische Alter- 

thiimer, ib. 1899; Mordtmaun and Müller, Sabüische Denk- 
miler, ib. 1883: Schlumberger, Le Trésor de Sawa, Paris, 

1880; Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte Arabiens, Munich, 1859; 

idem, Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens, Berlin, 1889- 

1890; idem, Die Abessinicr in Arabien und Afrika, Mu- 

nich, 1895; Hommel, Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen, ib. 1892- 

1901 ; idem, Südarabische Chrestomathie, ib. 1893; Mordt- 

mann, Himjaritische Inschriften in den Königlichen Mu- 

seen zu Berlin, 1993; Derenbourg, Les Monuments Sabéens 


du Musée d' Archéologie de Marseille, Paris, 1899; C. I. S. 
iv. (Inscriptiones Himjariticw ct Sabcece), ib. 1889 et seq. 


J. L. H. G. 
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SABINUS: 1. Roman procurator; treasurer of 
Augustus. After Varus had returned to Antioch, 
between Easter and Pentecost of the year 4B.c., 
Sabinus arrived at Cesarea, having been sent by 
Augustus to make an inventory of the estate left 
by Herod on his death. Despite his promise to 
Varus to remain at Cæsarea until the emperor should 
reach a. decision regarding Herod’s will, he broke 
his word and hurried to Jerusalem. His arrival 
was immediately followed, however, during the 
week of Pentecost, by a revolt, apparently due to 
his severe oppression of the people, who retired to 
the Temple Mount and the hippodrome, and be- 
siezed Sabinus in the tower Phasaelus. From this 
stronghold he encouraged the Romans to fight, and 
he also sent to Varus for aid; but the Jews hurled 
from the roof of the Temple stones upon the troops, 
and so enraged them that they threw inflammable 
material upon the roof of the colonnade, and set fire 
toit. The Jews there were unable to save them- 
selves and either perished in the flames or were 
killed by the Romans, who then entered the Temple 
and sacked the treasury, from which, according to 
Josephus, Sabinus himself took 400 talents of gold. 
Other rioters then besieged Sabinus in the palace of 
Herod, threatening him with violence if he did not 
immediately withdraw. While he wasstill in terror 


See PoPP;EA SABINA. 


of defeat, Varus arrived with his troops. The Jews 
then fled in panic; and Sabinus, who had rendered 
himself liable to the charge of sacrilege, returned at 
once to Rome. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xvii. 10, 88 1-7; idem, B. J. ii. 
3, 88 1-4; 4, 88 1-8; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 250-252 ; Schürer, 
Gesch. i. 420-421. 

2. Syrian soldier. Encouraged by Titus, he, to- 
gether with eleven comrades, attempted on the 3d of 
Panemus (July) to scale the wall which John of 
Giscala had built behind the tower Antonia, but he 
was killed with three of his companions. 


Eo Oceana Josephus, B. J. vi. 1, 88 3-6; Schürer, Gesch. 
j. 629. 


J. S. O. 


SABORA (plural, Saboraim): Title applied to 
the principals and scholars of the Babylonian acad- 
emies in the period immediately following that of 
the Amoraim. According toan old statement found 
in a gloss on a curious passage in the Talmud (B. M. 
86a), Rabina, the principal of the Academy of Sura, 
was regarded as the “end of the hora’ah,” 2.e., as the 
lastamora, while Sherira Gaon, in his letter (ed. Neu- 
bauer, “M. J. C.” i. 25), dates the beginning of the 
activity of the Saboraim from the day of Rabina’s. 
death, which he gives as Kislew 18, 811 of the 
Seleucidan era = Dec. 2, 499 (čb. i. 81). He says 
also (25.), alluding to Rab Jose, Rabina’s contem- 
porary at Pumbedita: “In his days the hora'ah was. 
completed, and the Talmud was concluded. Then 
followed the Saboraim, most of whom died within 
a few years, asthe Geonim have said in their histor- 
ical notes.” The period of the Saboraim was, therc- 
fore, brief. In harmony with this, the statement 
just cited is followed in an ancient authority, the: 
“Seder Tanna’im wa-Amora’im” (Neubauer, l.e. i. 
180), by a passage reading: “The termination [?.e., 
the last] of the Saboraim were Gizai [Giza] and 
Simuna." Although Sherira does not use exactly 
the same words, yet he declares at the end of his. 
list of the saboraic principals of the school (7d. i. 94) 
that ‘Ena, who is identical with Giza, officiated at 
Sura, while Simuna presided at Pumbedita. It is. 
true that Sherira assigns no date to either of them; - 
but it would seem, from other statements made.by 
him, that their activity ceased before the end of the: 
second half of the sixth century. Abraham ibn 
Daud, however, says definitely (25. i. 62) that Si- 
muna (or, according to another manuscript, 'Ena) 
died in 540. "This date may, therefore, be taken as. 
the termination of the period of the Saboraim, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Sherira on the basis of 
ancient geonic traditions. 

The following comprises a list of the principals 
and scholars mentioned by Sherira during this. 
time (7b. i. 84), together with the dates assigned 
them: (1) Sama b. Judah (d. Siwan, 504); (2) Ahai 
b. Huna (d. Adar 4, 506); (8) Rihu- 
mai, or Nihumai (d. Nisan, 506); (4) 
Samuel b. Judah of Pumbedita (d. 
Kislew, 506); (5) Rabina of: Amisa. 
(d. Adar, 507); (6) Aha b. Abuha (d. Yom Kippur, 
511); (7 and 8) Tehinna and Mar Zutra, sons of 
Hinenai (d. 515)  Sherira adds that (9) Jose or Jo- 
seph, mentioned above, long directed the Academy 
of Pumbedita, while it is known from Abraham ibn: 


List of 
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Daud (2d. i. 61) that he died in 518; so that there, as 
elsewhere, Sherira gives him the title of gaon as a 
director of the pre-geonic period. The list concludes 
with the names of (10) ‘Ena (7.e., Giza), (11) Simuna, 
and (12) Rabbai of Rob, who was described by some 
authorities as a gaon or principal. In another pas- 
sage (b. i. 25) Sherira enumerates the following 
Saboraim: Nos. 8, 9, 6 (Aha of Be-Hatim, a city in 
the vicinity of Nehardea, mentioned in Git. 7a), 
19 (with the statement that Rob likewise was a 
city in the vicinity of Nehardea, and that a remark 
by Rabbai of Rob was introduced into the text of 
the Talmud, Sanh. 43a; see * Dikduke Soferim, ix. 
195), 10, and 11. 

In Abraham ibn Daud's historical narrative, which 
as late as the nineteenth century was regarded as 
an authority for the period of the Saboraim, this 
period is extended to the year 689, this authority 
assuming that Hinena of Nehar Pekod, the principal 
of the Academy of Pumbedita (from 689 to 697), was 
the first of the Geonim, and that all preceding direct- 
ors must be regarded as Saboraim. Of the latter he 
enumerates five generations. The first of these is 
represented by the single name of Mar Jose (No. 9 
in foregoing list), who officiated fourteen years after 
the completion of the Talmud or, in other words, 
after Rabina'sdeath. Thesecond generationincludes 
the following Saboraim mentioned by Sherira: Nos. 
2, 4 (here called Samuel b. Rabba); Nos. 5, 7 (Tah- 
nina; variant, Tehinta); Nos. 11, 10. The pupils 
of Nos. 11 and 10 constituted the third generation; 
but their names are unknown, because, as Ibn Daud 
remarks, the academy had been closed for about fifty 
years at that period. The last three generations, 
which, however, are not designated as the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, but as the third, fourth, and fifth 
generations, included the principals of Sura and 
Pumbedita, who, according to the correct interpre- 
tation of Sherira's statements, were the geonim that 
officiated between 589 and 689 (see Jew. Encyc. v. 
O71). A noteworthy list of the Saboraim is found in 
the two versions (edited by Neubauer, @.c. i. 177, ii. 
246) of an old source based on the “Seder ‘Olam 
Zuta" and the “Seder Tanna’im wa-Amora’im.” 
One of these versions has the following Saboraim 
mentioned by Sherira: No. 6 (instead of *33 TON 
Dn and ‘pn ima ‘NAN read DNN 375 NNN); 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7 (Npn and Np, corrupted from 
mn); No.8. It names also Ahai b. Nehilai (possi- 
bly identical with No. 2), Gebiha of Argizah (one 
source bas SAND MND, and the other mm 
DPAND; this is the Gebiha of NPN mentioned in Git. 
1a) and Ahdeboi. The same list is also found ina 
version of Sherira’s letter, shorter in form, despite 
its spurious additions (Neubauer, l.e. i. 46). 

The activity displayed by the Saboraim is de- 
scribed by Sherira (čb. i. 25) in the following terms: 
“Afterward [z.e., after Rabina] there was probably 
no hora'ah [¢.¢., no independent decision based on 
the interpretation of the Mishnah], but there were 

scholars called Saboraim, who ren- 


Their dered decisions similar to the hora'ah, 
Activity. and who gave clear explanations of 


everything that had been left unset- 
tled.” This evidently means that although the 
Saboraim added nothing essentially new to the Tal- 


mud as redacted by Ashi and Rabina, they en- 
larged the text by means of explanations which to 
& certain extent resembled the decisions of the 
Amoraim, and which referred especially to questions 
that had been left vague and undecided by the lat- 
ter. Sherira says, furthermore (ib. p. 26, line 5): 
“A number of decisions (*33D), rendered by later 
scholars such as ‘Ena and Simuna, have been in- 
cluded in the Talmud, and we have the statement, 
transmitted by our forefathers, that the Gemara, 
from the beginning of the first chapter of Kiddushin 
as far as the words 1535 $5223 (Kid. 2a-8b, line 6), - 
together with all the questions and answers on this 
passage, is the work of the later seholars, or Sabo- 
raim, who included it in the text of the Talmud, 
while the same statement holds good concerning 
other passages." The word here used by Sherira 
(“sebar”; plural, *sebare ”) for those portions of the 
Talmud which were added by the Saboraim, ex- 
plains also the designation of “saboraé” as applied 
to the immediate successors of the Babylonian Amo- 
raim. The Aramaic noun “sabora " (3130) is found 
in Yerushalmi (Kid. 63d) as a term for a scholar 
competent to render decisions (see Bacher, “Ag. 
Pal Amor." iii. 670), although the title, as now 
used, implies merely private subjective judgment 
as contrasted with the authoritative decisions and 
the amoraic interpretations of the Mishnah which 
were based on tradition. The Saboraim assumed 
this title probably when they undertook to give the 
last touches to the Talmud, which had been redacted 
by Rabina. The “Seder Tanna'im wa-Amora'im ” 
(Neubauer, l.c. i. 178; comp. “R. E. J.” xxxii. 234; 
Mahzor Vitry, p. 484) describes their activity as fol- 
lows: “They have added nothing of their own to 
the Talmud, nor have they expressed any divergent 
opinions, merely determining the arrangement of the 
text of the Talmud in all its chapters." In this sen- 
tence the final redaction of the Talmud as a whole 
is ascribed to the Saboraim. Those who are first 
enumerated in Sherira's list, and who outlived Ra- 
bina only a few years, evidently continued the work, 
in which they took part during his lifetime, while 
Giza and Simuna, the * last Saboraim," completed it. 

The nature of the additions made by the Saboraim 
to the Talmud can only be conjectured. "They were 
partly passages of considerable length, 
such as the saboraic addition men- 
tioned by Sherira at the beginning of 
Kiddushin, and partly brief notes, es- 
pecially the anonymous note generally 
added toa discussion, explaining which 
of the two opinions under considera- 
tion is practical in character (^ we-hilketa..."). Of 
particular importance are the additions in which 
Saboraim are mentioned by name as authors of the 
notes in question. Ahai is frequently named, being 
once (Git. 7a, according to Sherira’s reading) explic- 
itly termed Ahai of Be-Hatim (see Tos. to Ket. 2b, 
8.0. OY, where R. Samuel b. Meir's opinion is 
quoted to the effect that Ahai of Shabha, author 
of the “She’eltot,” is meant; but Samuel b. Meir 
evidently named the later scholar Ahai by mistake 
instead of the sabora Ahai); and mention is made 
also of Samuel b. Abahu (identical with the Samuel 
b. Rabbah mentioned above), who took part in a 
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controversy with Abai (Hul. 59b), and of Gebiha of 
Argizah, who is likewise named in association with 
Ahai (Git. va). In the present text of the Talmud 
the maxims of both are given as though they were 
contemporaries of Ashi (see Jew. ENcyc. v. 018, s.v. 
GEBIHA or Amarzan). Sherira, however, seems to 
have had a different version of the text. For fur- 
ther details regarding the Talmudical additions 
ascribed to the Saboraim see N. Brüll, * Entste- 
hungsgeschichte des Babylonischen Talmud als 
Schriftwerk," in his “Jahrb.” ii. 98 et seg.; and 
Rapoport, in “Kerem Hemed,” vi. 249 c£ seq. The 
Saboraim may also have formulated the rules col- 
lected in the “Seder Tanna'im wa-Amora’im” and 
governing the decisions of the halakie controversies 
found in the Talmud. 

The arguments advanced in IHalevy's confusing 
discussion (“ Dorot ha-Rishonim,” iii. 23-63; “ R. E. 
J.” xxxiii. 1-17, xxxiv. 241-250), based on an un- 
critical use of the statements of Sherira Gaon re- 
garding the Saboraim, have been refuted by Epstein 
(^R. E. J.” xxxvi. 222-236). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. v., note 2: Weiss, Dor, iv. 1-6; 


Oppenheim, Die Bedeutung des Namens der Saborder, in 


Berliner’s Magazin, iii. 21-27, iv. 153. 
W. D. 
SABSOVICH, HIRSCH LEIB: Mayor of 
Woodbine, N. J.; born at Berdyansk, Russia, Feb. 
25, 1960. After his graduation from the classical 
gymnasium of his native town he spent two ycars 
at the University of Odessa. In 1882 he went to 


Zurich, Switzerland, and studied agriculture and 
agricultural chemistry. On his return to Russia in 


1885 he continued his studies at the University of 
Odessa, and helped to organize there the laboratory 
for agricultural chemistry. From 1886 to 1888 he 
was manager of an estate in the district of Kuban, 
northern Caucasus; and in the summer of the latter 
year he emigrated to the United States. In 1889 he 
was appointed chemist of the Colorado Experiment 
Station, Fort Collins, Colo. ; and two years later he 
became agricultural adviser to the newly established 
agricultural colony at Woodbine (seo Jrwisu Ex- 
CYCLOPEDIA, i. 262). 

^ Inthe capacities of superintendent of the Wood- 
bine Land and Improvement Company, agricultural 
adviser to the Woodbine farmers, superintendent 
of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural and Industrial 
School, and mayor of the borough Sabsovich has 
been intimately connected with Woodbine since its 
inception. 


the social, economic, and political progress of Wood- 
bine itself. He has been closely identified also with 
the Cape May county board of agriculture, having 
served as its secretary from 1893 until 1898.. Sab- 
sovich was elected mayor of Woodbine in 1903; and 
in the same year he was appointed by the governor 
of New Jersey a member of the board of visitors to 
the state college. 


A. J. G. L. 


SACERDOTE, DONATO: Italian poct; born 
at Fossano 1820; died there Nov. 27, 1888. Pas- 
sionately devoted to the classics, Donato from his 
early youth applied himself to the comparative 
study of the works of Æschylus, Sophocles, and 


His work has been of great importance. 
in connection with the Agricultural School and with - 


Euripides and those of Alfieri and Del Monti. Of 
his own dramas the following deserve special men- - 
tion: “Bianca Cappello,” represented with great suc- 
cess at the Alfieri Theater, Turin, in 1874; “Cola 
di Rienzo?; “Catilina,” tragedy in five acts; and 
“elon,” dramatic poem in five acts, full of Biblical 
inspiration. Sacerdote was also an accom plished 
writer of sonnets, odes, and songs. 

s. F. 8. 

SACHS, BERNHARD: American physician: 
born at Baltimore Jan. 2, 1858; educated at Harvard 
College, Cambridge, Mass., and at the universities 
of London, Berlin, Vienna, and Strasburg (M.D. 
18829). In 1884 he settled in New York city, where 
since 1888 he has been a specialist in nervous dis- 
eases. In 1889 he became professor of neurology at 
the New York Polyclinic. He belongs to the staffs of 
the Montefiore Home and the Mount Sinai Hospital 
also. Sachs is the author of: “Cerebrale Lühmun- 
gen der Kinder,” 1890 (also in English, “ Epilepsy,” 


1892); “Amaurotische Familiale Idiotic,” 1995; 
“Lehrbuch der Nervenkrankheiten," 1897 (also 


translated into English). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v. Sachs, Parney | Who's 
Who in America, 1904. 


A. F. T. II. 

SACHS, JOHANN JACOB (JOSEPH ISI- 
DOR): German physician; bornat Miürkisch Fried- 
land July 26, 1808; died at Nordhausen Jan, 11, 
1846. Educated at the University of Königsberg 
(M.D. 1827), he established himself as a physician 


in Berlin. There he founded in 1882 the “Berliner 
Medizinische Zeitung,” called from 1883 to 1842 


“Berliner Medizinische Central-Zeitung," and since 
the last-noted year “Allgemeine Medizinische Cen- 
tral-Zeitung," under which name the journal is now 
(1905) published. From 1885 he published also the 
“ Medizinischer Almanach,” and from 1837 the “ Re- 
pertorisches Jahrbuch für die Leistungen der Ge- 
sammten Heilkunde,” a continuation of Bluff’s 
“ Tahrbücher der Fortschritte der Medizin.” These 
two papers were combined in 1843 and issued under 
the title “ Medizinischer Almanach.” 

In 1841 Sachs received the title “ Medizinalrath ” 
from the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, In 
1843 he moved to Nordhausen, where he opened a 
publishing-house. | 

Sachs was a prolific writer. His literary under- 
takings were attacked by J. Mindig and M. Kalisch 
in 1842, and he defended himself in several essays, 
especially in “Zur Würdigung der Seitherigen Li- 
terarischen Umtriebe Gegen Mich,” Berlin, 1842. 
Among his works may be mentioned: “ Grundriss 
der Diütetik beim Gebrauch Aller Mineral wüsser, " 
Berlin, 1880; “Ueber die Cholera auf Deutschem 
Boden,” ib. 1881; “Die Influenza in Ihrem Wesen 
und Ihrer Verbreitung,” Potsdam, 1832; “ Christian 
Wilhelm Hufeland," Berlin, 1882; * Das Leben und 
Streben Samuel Hahnemann’s,” ib. 1884. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex.; Allgemeine Zeitung des 

Judenthums, 1903, p. 356. l 

8. F. T. H. 

SACHS, JULIUS: American educator; born 
at Baltimore July 6, 1849; educated at Columbia 
University and Rostock (Ph.D. 1867). IIe founded 
the Collegiate Institute, New York, and is now 
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(1905) also professor of secondary education in 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University. He has 
been president of the following bodies: the School- 
masters! Association (New York); the American 
Philological Association (1891); the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(1898); the Head Masters’ Association of the United 
States (1899); and the New York Society of the 
Archeological Institute of America (1900-8). He 
has, moreover, been a member of the Latin Confer- 
ence Committee (1893), and a secondary school rep- 
resentative on the College Entrance Examinations 
Board (1900-4). His writings include contributions 
on educational problems to the “Educational Re- 
view,” and on classical philology and archeology to 
the “Journal of tlie American Philological Associa- 
tion,” as well as occasional reports, papers, and 
addresses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: .American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5), 
p. 179. ` ` 


A. L. H. G. 
SACHS, MICHAEL JEHIEL : German rabbi; 
born at Glogau Sept. 3, 1808; died in Berlin Jan. 
31, 1864. He was educated in the University of 
Berlin, taking the degree of Ph.D. in 1886. In the 
same year he was called to Prague, where he offi- 
ciated as preacher until 1844. He was then called 
to Berlin, where he remained until his death. His 
attitude toward the Reform question, which had be- 
come insistent during the closing years of his life, 
destroyed the har- 


mony which thitherto 
had existed between 


his congregation and 
himself. There were 
three points on which 
the question of Rce- 
form became personal 
to him, and in regard 
to which he, as rabbi, 
was required to give 
decisions. Heagreed 
to the abolition of the 
piyyutim on feast- 
days; but to the use 
of the organ during 
divine service he pos- 
itively would not 
consent, although the 
use of the organ in 
Jewish services had been introduced in Prague 
during his rabbinate. The confirmation ceremony 
was a matter of indifference to him. The final 
result of his differences with his congregation was 
that he withdrew into private life and devoted him- 
sclf to study. 

Sachs published: a long poem in “Reshit ha- 
Melizah” (Zamosc, 1821); a German translation of 
the Psalms (Berlin, 1885); the exegesis of the 58th 
chapter of Jeremiah, published in letter form in 
“Kerem Hemed,” vii. 124-188; an essay on Johanan 
b. Zakkai (Z6. vii. 260-278); “Religiése Poesie der 
Juden in Spanien” (2 parts, Berlin, 1845; the first 
part is entitled * Religióse Dichtungen,” and con- 
tains poems by Ibn Gabirol, Ibn Abitur, Ibn Ghay- 
yat, Dehai b. Joseph, Judah ha-Levi, R. Halfon, Ibn 


Michael Jehiel Sachs, 


Ezra, and Moses b. Nahman; the second part is 
entitled * Geschichtliche Entwickelung der Reli- 
giósen Poesie der Spanischen Juden im Mittelalter" ; 
the original Hebrew poems are printed together at 
the end of the work); “Beiträge zur Sprach und 
Alterthumsforschung " (vol. i., Berlin, 1852; vol. ii., 
ib. 1854); “Stimmen vom Jordan und Euphrat; ein 
Buch fur's Haus” (1st ed., Berlin, 1858; 8d ed., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1890). "The last- mentioned 
work is in two sections; the first reproduces in. 
poetical form legends from the Bible, the Talmud, 
and the Midrash, and contains a number of practical 
sayings; the second contains stories from the life of 
Abraham, observations, parables, hymns, and allu- 
sions to the Song of Songs. It contains notes by 
Dr. M. Veit. 

The “Beiträge zur Sprach und Alterthumsfor- 
schung ” discusses the relations of the Greco-Roman 
world to the Talmudic-midrashic literature and ex- 
plains the historical method of investigating mid- 
rashic word-forms. This line of investigation was 
atthat time entirely new. "The work was reviewed 
by Zacharias Frankel in “ Monatsschrift,” 1854 (pp. 
99-39). 

Sachs published also: * Mahzor," a translation of 
festival prayers (9 vols. ; ist ed., Berlin, 1855; re- 
published five times); a translation of the Siddur 
(1st ed., 2b. 1858); “ Predigten ” (2 vols., 7b. 1866 and 
1869); and he translated fifteen of the booksincluded 
in Zunz's edition of the Bible. 

Moritz Steinschneider (* Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 9-10) 
regarded Sachs as one of the most famous preach- 


ers of his time. The lectures delivered by him in: 
1845 and 1846 on the literature and cultural history 
of the Jews, and his lectures on the Book of Prov- 
erbs, delivered in 1858, were very popular. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in Geiger's Wiss. Zeit. Jiid. Theol. ii. 
499-501; Geiger's Jüd. Zeit. v. 265 et seq., vi. 60 et seq.: L. 
Geiger, in Kobak’s Jeschurun,i. 78; N. Keller, in Bikkurim, 
i. 219-223; Kokebe Y izhalt, xxx. 3 et seq.; T. N. Weiss, Ahia- 
saf, iii. 258 et seq. Kayserling, Bibl. Jiidischer Kanzelred- 
ner, i. 4-8, ii. 808-318; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1864, pp. 143-146; 
Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 128, 7453 
Meyers Konversations-Lerikon ; B. Pick, in McClintock and 
Strong, Cyc. vol. ix.; Monatsschrift, 1853, pp. 113-120. 
. 5. O. 


S. D. 
SACHS, SENIOR: Russo-French Hebrew 
scholar; born at Kaidany, government of Kovno, 
June 17, 1816; died at Paris Nov. 18, 1892. When 
Senior was only one and one-half years old his fa- 
ther, Zemah Sachs, became rabbi of Zhagory, also 
in the government of Kovno, and here he instructed 
his young son in Hebrew and Talmud. While still 
& boy Sachs manifested -his predilection for Hebrew 
literature. Later he becameacquainted with Joshua 
Klein, parnas of the Kaidany community, who fur- 
nished him with IlAskaALAmn books. Having read 
Erter’s works, Senior purposed going to Brody in 
order to study directly under that author; but his 
early marriage, in accordance with the custom of 
that time, prevented the execution of this plan. He, 
however, left Zhagory for Wasilishok, where he 
studied during a whole year as à beneficiary of the 
bet ha-midrash. "Then, after teaching for à year in 
Dubno, he finally arrived at Brody (c. 1839), where, 
through the assistance of Erter, he earned a liveli- 
hood by teaching Hebrew. Meanwhile he studied 
German and Syriac, and devoted the greater part 


Sachs 
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of his time to reading scientific and philosophical 
works. l 

Sachs remained two years in Brody, and while 
there wrote an article in Hebrew on Russo-Hebrew 
scholars and on the education of the Jews in Russia; 

this he sent to Jost, who translated 
Early Vi- it into German, and published it in his 
cissitudes. “ Annalen ” (1840, Nos. 4-10), omitting, 
however, the author’s signature. His 
parents having requested him to return home, Sachs 
set out on his journey, but, having no passport, was 
arrested on the Russian frontier. He was brought 
to Kremenetz, where he 
was thrown into prison, re- 
maining in confinement 
five months, when he was 
liberated through the ef- 
forts of Isaac Baer Levin- 
sohn. 
Zhagory six months, when 
he was invited to teach at 
Rossiena (Rossieny), where 
he remained till the end of 
1843. 
to Berlin (1844), where he 
entered the university, at- 
tending particularly the 
lectures of Schelling and 
Althaus. In 1856 Sachs was invited to Paris by 
Baron Joseph Günzburg to become his private libra- 
rian and the tutor of his children. 

In Paris Sachs displayed great activity in various 
branches of Hebrew literature; but as he occupied 
himself with different subjects at one and the same 
time, most of his worksremained u nfinished. While 
in Berlin he had begun to edit literary periodicals, 
the first of which was “Ha-Tehiyyah,” treating 
chietly of medieval religious philosophy. Only two 
numbers were issued, the first in 1850 and the sec- 
ond in1857. In 1850 Sachs edited also Zunz's " Ha- 
Palit,"an index of valuable Hebrew manuscripts, 
with biographical notes on some of the author's. Of 
his * Ha-Yonah ” only one numberappeared (Berlin, 
1851); it contains among other things an article by 
Slonimski on the Jewish calendar according to the 
ancient Talmudists. Sachs then undertook to con- 
tinue the publication of the “ Kerem Hemed,” edit- 
ing vols. viii. (Berlin, 1854) and ix. (db. 1856). His 
other works are: *Kanfe Yonah," a supplement 
to “Ha-Yonah” (db. 1858 ?); *Le-Yom Huledet A 
(Paris, 1859), a pamphlet on the anniversary of 
Mathilda Günzburg's birth; *Kikayon Yonah” (i5. 
1860), an announcement of the continuation of “ Ha- 
Yonah,” containing, besides the prospectus, literary 
essays; “Ben Yonah” (čb. 1860), a rimed prospectus 
of *Ha-Yonah”; “Sefer Taggin” (ib. 1866), a mid- 
rash, attributed to R. Akiba, on the crowns of the 
letters (“taggin”), edited with an essay on theage of 
this work and also on the “Sefer Shimmusha Rabba” 
and“ Otiyot de-R. ‘Akiba”; “ Reshimah ” (zd. 1866), 
a catalogue (unfinished) of the Günzburg library ; 
“Shire ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomoh ” (75. 1868), the 
poems of Ibn Gabirol revised, punctuated, aud com- 
mentated by the editor (this work has also à French 
title, “ Cantiques de Salomon ibn Gabirole [ Avice- 
bron]”); * Hidot R. Shelomoh ben Gabirol ” (in “ Ozar 
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ha-Sifrut,” iv. 90-111), Ibn Gabirol’s riddles with 

solutions and explanations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. 8. Fuchs, in Ha-Maggid, xxxv., No. 26; I. 
Goldblum, in Keneset Yisrael, 1. 833 et seq. idem, in Ozar 
ha-Sifrut, iii., part 4, p. 97; Jellinek, in Jüdisches Litera- 
turblatt, xxi. 192; I. Lévi, in R. fr. J. xxvi. 157; M. Schwab, 
in Arech. Isr. liii. B74; N. Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 42 ; 
Zeitlin, Bibl: Post-Mendels. pp. 926 et seq. 

H. R. M. SEL. 


SACHS, WILHELM: German dental surgeon; 
born at Wesenberg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Sept. 22, 
1849. Ho received his education at the University 
of Breslau and the Philadelphia Dental College, 
graduating as doctor of dental surgery in 1872. 
After practising deutistry in Vienna (1873) and Paris 
(1874) he established himself in Breslau, becoming 
privat-docent in dental surgery at tho university of 
that city in 1890 and receiving the title of professor 
in 1896. | | 

Sachs has published many essays in the dental" 
journals and is the author of * Die Pflege der Zähne,” 
Stuttgart, 1887. He has contributed articles on the 
filling of teeth and on pivot-teeth to Scheff's ^ Hand- 
buch der Zahnheilkunde,” Vienna, 1900. 

S. F. T. H. 


SACKCLOTH (Hebrew, “sak”): Term origi- 
nally denoting a coarsely woven fabric, usually 
made of goat’s hair. Itafterward came to mean also 
a garment made from such cloth, which was chiefly 
worn asa token of mourning by the Israelites. It 
was furthermore a sign of submission (I Kings 
xx. 80 et seg.) and was occasionally worn by the 
Prophets. 

As the Old Testament gives no exact description 
of the garment, its shape must be a matter of con- 
jecture. According to Kamphausen, the sak was 
like a corn-bag with an opening for the head, and 
another for each arm, an opening being made in the 
garment from top to bottom. Griineisen (“ Ahnen- 
kultus,” p. 80) thinks the sak resembled the hairy 
mantle used by the Bedouins. Schwally (in Stade's 
“Zeitschrift,” xi. 174) concludes that it originally 
was simply the loin-cloth, which is an entirely dif- 
ferent conception from that of Kamphausen or of 
Griineisen. Schwally bases his opinion.on the fact 
that the word “ hagar ” is used in describing the mode 
of putting on the garment (see Josh. i. 8; Isa. iii. 24, 
xv. 8, xxii. 12; Jer. vi. 26, xlix. 9). One fastens 
the sak around the hips (“sim be-motnayim,” Gen. 
xxxvii. 34; ^he'elah ‘al motnayim,” Amos viii. 10), 
while, in describing the doffing of the sak, the 
words * pitteah me-‘al motnayim " are used (Isa. xx. 
9) According to I Kings xxi. 97 and II Kings vi. 
30, it was worn next the skin. 

Schwally assumes that in prehistoric times the 
loin-cloth was the usual and sole garment worn by 
the Israclites. In historic times it came to be worn 
for religious purposes only, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, or at mourning ceremonies. [tis natural that, 
under certain circumstances, the Prophets also 
should have worn the sak, as in the case of Isaiah, 
who wore nothing else, and was commanded by 
Yuwie to don it (Isa. xx. 2). Old traditions about 
to die out easily assume a holy character. Thus 
Schwally points to the circumstance that the Mos- 
lem pilgrim, as soon as he puts his foot on Haram, 
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the holy soil, takes off all the clothes he is wearing, 
aud dons tlie ihram. 

The views mentioned above of the original shape 
of the sak do not, of course, exclude the possibility 
that, in accordance with more refined ideas, it was 
afterward made larger, and in later passages (e.g., 
Esth. iv. 1, 9; Jonah iii. 5) the verb *labash ” is used 
in describing the mode of putting it on. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwally, Das Leben nach dem "Tode, pp. 11 

ct sed., Giessen, 1892. 

J. | W. N. 

SACKHEIM, ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH: 
Lithuanian scholar and Talmudist ; died at Wilna 
June 26, 1872. He was well versed in rabbinics, 
as may be seen from his “ Yad ha-Hazakah,” a cas- 
uistic commentary on the Pesah Haggadah (Wilna, 
1885; the editor's name appears in this work, Sack- 
heim not wishing to affix his own); and he was 
acquainted with several European languages. Thus, 
when Sir Moses Montefiore was entertained in Wilna 
(1846) by Joseph Sackheim, Abraham’s father, Abra- 
ham was the interpreter for the English language. 
He wrote a laudatory epistle on Slonimski’s “ Ko- 
keba di-Shebit ” (ib. 1835); and his letters have been 
published in several works, among them Günzburg's 
“Debir” (part ii., 20. 1862) and Siebenberger’s * Ozar 
ha-Sherashim ha-Kelali” (part iii., Warsaw, 1862). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da‘at Kedoshim, p. 27, 

St. Petersburg, 1597-98. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

SACKHEIM, TOBIAH B. ARYEH LÓB: 
Russian Talmudist and communal worker; died in 
Rosinoi, government of Grodno, at an advanced age, 
Jan. 28, 1822. He was a descendant in the sixth 
generation of Israel b. Shalom of that town, who 
suffered martyrdom on Rosh ha-Shanah, 1659. Sack- 
heim was a wealthy merchant in his younger days, 
but retired from business in middle life, and de- 
voted his time to study and charitable work. He 
was for many years dayyan in Rosinoi, and was 
highly respected for his piety and other noble quali- 
ties. His son Joseph was one of the most prominent 
Jews of Wilna when that city was visited by Sir 
Moses Montefiore in 1846. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, pp. 19, 
22, St. Petersburg, 1897-98. 

E. C. P. Wr. 

SACRIFICE: The act of offering to a deity for 
the purpose of doing homage, winning favor, or se- 
curing pardon; that which is offered or consecrated. 
The late generic term for “sacrifice” in Hebrew is 
nnp, the verb being 3 p7, used in connection with 
all kinds of sacrifices. 

Biblical Data: It isassumed in the Scriptures 
that the institution of sacrifice is coeval with the 
race. Abel and Cain are represented as the first 
among men to sacrifice; and to them are attributed 
the two chief classesof oblations: namely, the vego- 
table or bloodless, and the animal or blood-giving 
(Gen. iv. 8, 4). After the Flood, Noah offered of 
"every clean beast, and of every clean fowl” (zb. 
viii. 20). The building of altars by the Patriarchs 
is frequently recorded (25. xii. 7, 8; xiii. 4, 18; xxi. 
383; xxvi. 25; xxxiii. 20; xxxv. 7). Abraham offers 
a sacrifice at which Yrwu makes a covenant with 
him (čb. xv.). In the history of Jacob a sacrifice is 


mentioned as a ratification of a treaty (ib. xxxi. 54). 
ITe sacrifices also when he leaves Canaan to settle in 
Egypt (ib. xlvi. 1) Abraham had been or believed 
he had been given the command to sacrifice his son 
(£0. xxii.). These ancient offerings included not only 
the bloodless kind (20. iv. 3), but also holocausts (7d. 
viii, 20, xxii. 18) and animal thank-offerings (20. xxxi. 
54, xlvi. 1). 

The primitive altar was made of earth (comp. 
Ex. xx. 24) or of unhewn stones (db. xx. 25; Deut. 
xxvii. 5), and was located probably on an elevation 
(see ALTAR; Hien PLACE) The story in Genesis 
proceeds on the theory that wherever 
the opportunity was presented for 
sacrifice there it was offered (Gen. viii. 
20, xxxi. 54; comp. Ex.xxiv.4). No 
one fixed place seems to have been selected (Ex. xx. 
24, where the Masoretic text, "DIN — “I will have 
my 'zeker' [=“remembrance”],” and Geiger'semen- 
dation, 137 = “Thou wilt place my ‘ zeker,’” bear 
out this inference). This freedom to offer sacrifices 
at any place recurs in the eschatological visions of 
the Later Prophets (Isa. xix. 19, 21; Zeph. ii. 11; 
Mal. i. 11; Zech. xiv. 20, 21), thus confirming 
the thesis of Gunkel (“Schépfung und Chaos”) 
that the end is always a reproduction of the be- 
ginning. | 

Under Moses, according to the Pentateuch, this 
freedom to offer sacrifices anywhere and without 
the ministrations of the appointed sacerdotal agents 
disappears. The proper place for the oblations was 
to be “before the door of the tabernacle,” where the 
altar of burnt offerings stood (Ex. x1. 6), and where 
Yawa met His people (ib. xxix. 42; Lev. i. 8; iv. 
4; xii. 6; xv. 14, 29; xvi. 7; xvii. 2-6; xix. 21), or 
simply “before Yimwmu" (Lev. iii. 1, 7, 19; ix. 9, 4, 
5), and later in Jerusalem in the Temple (Deut. xii. 
o-7, 11,12). That this law was not observed the his- 
torical books disclose, and the Prophets never cease 
complaining about its many violations (see Hien 
PLACE). The Book of Joshua (xxiv. 14) presumes 
that while in Egypt the Hebrews had become 
idolaters. The Biblical records report very little 
concerning the religious conditions among those 
held in Egyptian bondage. The supposition, held 
for a long time, that while in the land of Go- 
shen the Israelites had become adepts in the 
Egyptian sacrificial cult, lacks confirmation by the 
Biblical documents. The purpose of the Exodus as 
given in Ex. viii, 23 (A. V. 25) is to enable the peo- 
ple to sacrifice to their God. But the only sacrifice 

commanded in Egypt (7b. xii) was 


Place of 
Sacrifice. 


The that of the paschal Jamb (see Pass- 
Paschal ovER SACRIFICE). In the account of 
Sacrifice. the Hebrews’ migrations in the desert 


Jethro offers a sacrifice to Ymwnu; 
Moses, Aaron, and the elders participating therein 
(26. xviii. 12). Again, at the conclusion of the reve- 
lation on Sinai (75. xxiv. 5), Moses offers up all kinds 
of sacrifices, sprinkling some of the blood on the 
altar. At the consecration of the Tabernacle the 
chiefs of the tribes are said to have offered, in addi- 
tion to vessels of gold and silver, 252 animals (Num. 
vii. 12-88); and it has been calculated that the pub- 
lic burnt offerings amounted annually to no less than 
1,245 victims (Kalish, “ Leviticus," p. 20). No less 
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than 50,000 paschal lambs were killed at the Pass- 
over celebration of the second year after the Exodus 
(Num. ix. 1-14). 

According to the Book of Joshua, after the con- 
quest of Canaan the Tabernacle was established at 
Shiloh (Josh. xviii. 1, xix. 51, xxii. 9. During the 
periods of the Judges and of Samuel it was the cen- 
tral sanctuary (Judges xviii. 81; I Sam. iii. 8, xiv. 
3; comp. Jer. vii. 12), where at certain seasons of 
the year recurring festivals were celebrated and the 
Hebrews assembled to perform sacrifices and vows 
(Judges xxi. 19, 19; I Sam. i. 3, 21; ii. 19). But it 
seems that the people assembled also at Shechem— 
where was a sanctuary of Yuwu (Josh. xxiv. 1, 26) 
—as well as at Mizpeh in Gilead (Judges xi. 11), at 
Mizpeh in Benjamin (čb. xx. 1), at Gilgal (I Sam. 
xi. 15, xiii. 8, xv. 21), at Hebron (II Sam. v. 3), at 
Beth-el, and at Beer-sheba (Amos iv. 4, v. 5, viii. 14). 
They sacrificed at Bochim and Beth-el (Judges iii. 5, 
xxi. 4) Private sacrifices, also, in the homes of the 
families, appear to have been in vogue, e.g., in the 
house of Jesse in Beth-lehem (I Sam. xx. 6), of 
Ahithophel at Giloh (II Sam. xv. 12), and of Job (Job 
i. 5, xlii. $). Assisting Levites are mentioned (Judges 
xvii. 4-18). Gideon offered at Ophrah (čb. vi. 11-20, 

26 e£ seq.); Manoah, at Zorah (čb. xiii. 

Private 16, 19. 20); Samuel, at Mizpeh, Ramah, 

Sacrifices. Gilgal, and Beth-lehem (1 Sam. vii. 

9. 10, 17; ix. 19, 18; x. 8; xi. 15; xvi. 
25); Saul, at Gilgal (č. xiii. 9 e£ seg.) and during his 
pursuit of the Philistines (275. xiv. 32-85); David, on 
the thrashing-floor of Araunah (II Sam. vi. 17, xxiv. 
25); Absalom, at Hebron (ib. xv. 7-9); Adonijah, near 
Eu-rogel (I Kings i. 9); Solomon, “in high places” 


(2b. iii. 9, 8); and Elijah, in his contest with the. 


prophets of Baal, on Mount Carmel (2b. xviii.) Naa- 
man took Palestinian soil with him because he de- 
sired to offer sacrifice to Yuwu in Syria (II Kings 
v. 17, 19). The Books of Chronicles throw a differ- 
entlight on this period. If their reports are to be 
accepted, the sacrificial services were conducted 
throughout in strict conformity with the Mosaic 
code (I Chron. xv. 26, xxvi. 8-86; II Chron. i. 2-6, ii. 
3, xiii. 11). Enormous numbers of sacrifices are re- 
ported in them (II Chron. xv. 11; xxix. 92, 99). 

In the Solomonic Temple, Solomon himself 
(though not a priest) offered three times every year 
burnt offerings and thank-offerings and incense (I 
Kings ix. 95); he also built high places. Down to 
the destruction of the Temple, kings, priests, and 
even prophets, besides the people, are among the 
inveterate disregarders of the sacrificial ritual of the 
Pentateuch, worshiping idols and sacrificing to them ; 
e.g., Jeroboam with his golden calves at Dan and 
Beth-el (I Kings xii. 28; comp. II Kings xvii. 16), 
Ahimelech at Nob (I Sam. xxi. 2-10), and even 
Aaron (Ex. xxxii. 1-6. comp. Neh. ix. 18. DA'AL 
was worshiped (Hos. ii. 10, 15; II Kings iii. 2; x. 
26, 97; xi. 18; Judges vi. 25; Jer. vii. 9, xi. 18, 
xxxii. 99), as were ASTARTE, BAAL-BERITH, DAAL- 
PEOR, BAAL-ZEBUB, Moroci, and other false gods, 
in the cult of which not only animal and vegetable 
but even human sacrifices (see SACRIFICE, CRITICAL 
View) were important features. 

The attitude of the literary prophets toward sac- 
rifice manifests no enthusiasm for sacrificial worship. 


Hosea declares in the name of Yawn: “I desired 
mercy, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of 
Yuwu more than burnt offerings ” (Hos, vi, 6; comp. 
ib. viii. 18; ix. 8, 4; xiv. 3). Amos pro- 
Attitude of claims: “I [Yuwn] hate, I despise 
Prophets. your feast-days; . . . if you offer me 
burnt offerings and your bloodless 
offerings, I will not accept them nor will I regard the 
thank-otferings of your fat beasts, . . . but let jus- 
tice flow like water” (Amos v. 21-24, Hebr. ; comp. 
iv. 4,5). He goes so far as to doubt the existence 
of sacrificial institutions in the desert (db. v. 25). 
Isaiah is not less strenuous in rejecting a ritualistic 
sacrificial cult (Isa. i. 11-17). Jeremiah takes up the 
burden (Jer. vi. 19, 20; comp. xxxi. 31-38). He, 
like Amos, in expressing his scorn for the burnt of- 
ferings and other slaughtered oblations, takes occa- 
sion to deny that the fathers had been commanded 
concerning these things when they came forth from 
Egypt (ib. vii. 21 et seg.). Malachi, a century later, 
complains of the wrong spirit which is manifest at 
the sacrifices (Mal. i. 10). Ps. J. emphasizes most 
beautifully the prophetic conviction that thanksgiv- 
ing alone is acceptable, as does Ps. Ixix. 81, 382. 
Deutero-Isaiah (xl. 16) suggests the utter inadequacy 
of sacrifices. “To do justice and judgment is more 
acceptable to Yirwi than sacrifice? is found in I 
Sam. xv. 99 (Hebr.) as a censure of Saul; and 
gnomic wisdom is not without similar confession 
(Prov. xv. 8; xxi. 9, 27; xxviii. 9; Eccl. iv. 17). 
Some passages assert explicitly that sacrifices are 
not desired (Ps. xl. 7-9, li. 17-19). Micah’s rejec- 
tion of sacrificial religion has become the classical 
definition of ethical monotheism (Mic. vi. 6-8). Other 
Psalms and prophetic utterances, however, deplore 
the cessation of sacrificial services at the Temple 
and look forward to their reinstitution (Ps. li. 20, 
91: Joel ii. 19, 18; Jer. xxxi. 14; xxxiii. 11, 17, 18). 
The apocalyptie character of some of these predic- 
tions is not disputable, neither is that of Isa. xix. 
91, lvi. 7, Ix. 7. In Ezekiel’s scheme of the restora- 
tion, also, the sacrifices receive very generous treat- 
ment (Ezek. xl.-x]viii.). 
The Mosaic sacrificial scheme is for the most part 
set forth in Leviticus. The sacrifices ordained may 
be divided into the bloodless and the blood-giving 


kinds. This division takes into con- 
The sideration the nature of the offering. 
Mosaic But another classification may be made 


Sacrifices. according to the occasion for which 
the oblation is brought and the senti- 
ments and motives of the offerers. On this basis 
the sacrifices are divided into: (1) burnt offerings, 
(2) thank- or praise-offerings, (9) sin- or trespass- 
offerings, and (4) purificative offerings. Among the 
thank-offerings might be included the paschal lamb, 
the offering of the first-born, and the Frnsr-Fnurrs; 
in the category of sin-offerings, the jealousy-oifer- 
ing. As a rule, the burnt, the expiatory, aud the 
purificative offerings were animal sacrifices, but in 
exceptional cases a cereal sin-offering was accepted 
or prescribed. Thank-offcrings might consist either 
of animal or of vegetable oblations. 
Animal sacrifices were generally accompanied by 
bleodless offerings, and in many cases by a libation 
of wineor a drink-offering also. Bloodless offerings 
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were, however, brought alone; for instance, that of 


the showbread and the frankincense offering on the 
golden altar. Another classification might be (1) 
voluntary or free-will offerings (private holocausts 


and thank- or vow-offerings) and (2) compulsory or 


obligatory offerings (private and public praise-offer- 
ings, public holocausts, and others). 

The sacrificial animals were required to be of the 
clean class (Gen. vii. 28; Lev. xi. 47, xiv. 4, xx. 95; 
Deut. xiv. 11, 20). Still, not all clean animals occur 
in the specifications of the offerings, for which were 
demanded mainly cattle from the herd or from the 
flock ; viz., the bulloek and the ox, the cow and the 

calf; the sheep, male or female, and 

The Ma- the lamb; the goat, male or female, 

terials of and the kid. Of fowls, turtle-doves 

Sacrifices. and pigeons.were to be offered, but 

only in exceptional cases as holocausts 

and sin-offerings; they were not accepted as thank- 


or praise-offerings nor as a public sacrifice. - Fishes . 


were altogether excluded. The bullock formed 
the burnt offering of the whole people on New 
Moon and holy days, and for inadvertent trans- 
gressions; of the chiefs at the dedication of the Tab- 
ernacle; of the Levites at their initiation; and of 
private individuals in emergencies. It was the sin- 
offering for the community or the high priest, for 
the priests when inducted into office, and for the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement. In cases of 
peculiar joyfulness it was chosen for the thank- 
offering. The ram was presented as a holocaust or 
a thank-offering by the people or by their chiefs, the 
high priest or ordinary priests, and by the Nazarite, 
never by an individual layman. It was the ordinary 
trespass-offering for violation of property rights. 
The kid was the special animal for sin-offerings. 
It was permitted also for private burnt offerings 
and for thank-offerings; but it was never prescribed 
for public burnt offerings. The lamb was employed 
for the daily public holocausts, and very commonly 
for all private offerings of whatever character. 
~The pigeon and turtle-dove served for burnt offer- 
ings and sin-offerings in cases of lustrations. They 
were allowed as private holocausts, and were ac- 
cepted as sin-offerings from the poorer people and 
as purification-offerings; but they were excluded as 
thank-offerings, nor did they form part of the great 
public or festal sacrifices. X is 
The bloodless oblations consisted of vegetable 
products, chief among which were flour (in some 
cases roasted grains) and wine. Next in importance 
was oil. As accessories, frankincense and salt were 
required, the latter being added on nearly all occa- 
sions. Leaven and honey were used in a few in- 
stances only. 
Concerning the qualification of the offerings, the 
Law ordained that the animals be perfect (Deut. 
xv, 91, xvii. 1; specified more in detail 
Qualities in Lev. xxii. 18-25), the blind, broken, 
of maimed, ulcerous, scurvied, scabbed, 
Offerings. bruised, crushed, and castrated be- 
ing excluded. This injunction was 
applied explicitly to burnt (Lev. i. 8; ix. 2, 3; 
xxiii. 18), thank- (čb. iii. 1, 6; xxii. 21), and expia- 
tory offerings (b. iv. 8, 28, 28, 82; v. 15, 18, 25; ix. 
2, 9; xiv. 10) and the paschal lamb (Ex. xii. b). To 


offer a blemished animal was deemed sacrilegious 
(Deut. xvii. 1; Mal. i. 6, 7, 8, 9, 18). In most cases 
a male animal was required; but a female victim 
was prescribed in a few cases, as, for instance, that 
of the sin-offering of the ordinary Israelite, In 
other cases the choice between male and female was 
left open, e.g., in private thank-offerings and offer- 
ings of the firstlings. For pigeons and turtle-doves 
no particular sex is mentioned. 

As tothe age of the victims, none might be offered 
prior to the seventh day from birth (Lev. xxii. 27). 
Mother and young might not be slaughtered on the 
same day (ib. xxii. 28). The first-born males were 
to be killed within the first year (Deut. xv. 19 e£ seq.). 
Burnt offerings and sin- and thank-offerings were: 
required to be more than one year old, as was the 
paschal lamb (Ex. xii. 5, xxix. 88; Lev. ix. 3; xii. 6; 
xiv. 10; xxiii. 12, 19; Num. vi. 12, 14; vii. 17, 23, 
29; xv. 27; xxviii. 8, 9, 11, 19, 27). For doves and 


pigeons.no age was set Sometimes the sacrifice 


called for an animal that had neither done any work 
nor borne any yoke, e.g., the Rep HEIFER (Num. 
xix, 1-10; Deut. xxi. 8, 4). The animal was re- 
quired to be the lawful property of the sacrificer 
(II Sam. xxiv. 24; Deut. xxviii. 19; Ezra vi. 9; vii. 
17, 22; I Macc. x. 89; II Macc. iii. 8, ix. 16: Jo- 
sephus, “Ant.” xii. 8, § 8). 

The ears of corn (Lev. ii. 14) presented as a first- 
fruits offering were required to be of the earlier and 
therefore better sort, the grains to be rubbed or 
beaten out; the flour, as a rule, of the finest quality, 
and from the choicest cereal, wheat: The offering 
of the wife suspected of adultery was of common 
barley flour. Asto quantity, at least one-tenth part 
of an ephah or an omer of flour was used. It was 
mixed with water, and in most cases was left un- 
leavened; it was then made into dough and baked 
in loaves or thin cakes. The oil had to be pure 
white olive-oil from the unripe berries squeezed or 
beaten in a mortar. It was usually poured over the 
offering or mingled therewith, or it was brushed over 
the thin cakes. Sometimes, however, the offering 
was soaked in oil. The frankincense was white and 


pure. The wine is not described or qualified in the 
Law. “Shekar” is another liquid mentioned as a 


libation (Num. xxviii. 7); it must have been an in- 
toxicating fermented liquor, and was prohibited to 
' priests during service and to Naza- 


Liquid rites. Salt was used with both the 
Sacrifices. blood-giving and the bloodless sacri- 


fices (Lev. ii. 18); its use is not fur- 
ther described. Leaven and honey were generally 
excluded, but the former was permitted for the first 
new bread offered on Pentecost and for the bread 
and cakes at every praise-offering; the latter, when 
offered as a first-fruits offering. 

Of the necessary preparations the chief was 
“sanctification” (Joel i. 14; ii. 15, 16; iv. 9; Mic. 
in. 0; Neh. iii. 1; Ps. xx.), consisting in bathing, 
washing, and change of garments, and in conjugal 
abstinence (Gen. xxxv. 2-4; Ex. xix. 10, 14, 15; 
xxxii. 5, 6; Josh. iii. 5, vii. 18). These laws were 
amplified with reference to the officiating Prirsr 
(Ex. xxx. 17-21, xl. 80-82). 

No particular time of the day is specified for sacri- 
fices, except that the daily holocausts are to be killed 
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“in the morning " and * between the two evenings ” 
(Ex. xvi. 12; xxix. 99, 41; xxx. 8; Num. xxviii. 4). 
When the gift had been properly pre- 


Times of pared, the offerer, whether man or 
Sacrifice. woman, brought (Lev. iv. 4, 14; xii. 


0; xiv. 93; xv. 99) it to the place 
where alone it was lawful to sacritice—* before 
Yuwn,” or “to the door of the tent of meeting," t.e., 
the court where the altar of burnt offering stood. 
To offer it elsewhere would have been shedding 
blood (Lev. xvii. 8-5, 8, 9). The inj unction to offer 
in the proper place is repeated more especially in 
regard to the individual class of sacrifice (Lev. i. 8; 
iv. 4, 14; vi. 18; xii. 6; xiii. 2, 8, 12; xv. 29; xix. 
91). The victim was killed *on the side of the altar 
[of holocausts] northward” (Lev. i. 11, iv. 24, vi. 
18, vii.9. xiv. 13). When the offering, if a quad- 
ruped, had been brought within the precincts of the 
“sanctuary, and ‘after examination had been found 
qualified, the offerer laid one hand upon the victim's 
head (Lev. i. 4; iii. 9, 8, 13; iv. 5, 15). On the scape- 
goat, the high priest laid both of his hands (ib. xvi. 
31), This “laying on of hands” (*semikah ") might 
not be performed by a substitute (Aaron and his 
sons laid hands on the sin- and burnt offerings killed 
on their own behalf; see Ley. viii. 14,18). After the 
imposition of his hand, the offerer at once killed the 
animal. If presented by the community, the victim 
was immolated by one of the elders (b. iv. 15). 
Priests might perform this act for the offering Israel- 
ites (II Chron. xxx. 15-17; xxxv. 10, 11), though 
the priestly function began only with the act of re- 
ceiving the blood, or, in bloodless offerings, with the 
taking of a handful to be burned on the altar, while 
the Israelite himself poured over and mixed the oil. 
The priests invariably killed the doves or pigeons by 
wringing off their heads (Lev. i. 15, v. 8). 
The utmost care was taken by the priest to receive 
the blood; it represented the lifeorsoul. None but 
a circumcised Levite in a proper state 
The Blood. of Levitical purity and attired in 
proper vestments might perform this 
act; so, too, the sprinkling of the blood was the ex- 
clusive privilege of the “ priests, the sons of Aaron” 
(ib. i. 5, 11; iii. 2, 8, 18). Moses sprinkled it when 
Aaron and his sons were inducted; but this was ex- 
ceptional (25. viii. 15, 19, 23). In holocausts and thank- 
offerings the blood was sprinkled “round about upon 
the altar” (ib. i. 5, 11; iii. 9, 8, 18). In the sin-offer- 
ing, the later (25. vii. 2) practise seems to have been to 
put some of the blood on the horns of the brazen 
altar, or on those of the golden altar when that was 
used, or even on parts of the holy edifice (75. iv. 6, 
7, 17, 18, 25, 80, 84). The same distinction appears 
in the case of turtle-doves and pigeons: when burnt 
offerings, their blood was smeared on the side of 
the brazen altar (5. viii. 15; xvi. 18, 19); when sin- 
offerings, it was partly sprinkled on the side of the 
altar aud. partly smeared on the base. The ani- 
mal was then flayed, the skin falling to the priest 
(ib. i. 6, vii. 8). In some Srw-Orrreniwes the skin 
was burned along with the flesh (25. iv. 11, 12, 20, 
21; comp. 20. iv. 26, 81, 95). If the entire animal 
was devoted to the flames, the carcass was “cut into 
pieces” (2b. i. 6, viii. 20). The bowels and legs of 
the animals used in the burnt offerings were care- 
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fully washed (ib. i. 9, viii. 21, ix. 14) before they 
were placed on the altar. Certain offerings or por- 
tions thereof had to pass through the ceremony 

of waving, a rite which is not further 


Waving described in the Bible (see SACRIFICE, 
and IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE) An- 
Heaving. other ceremony is mentioned in con- 


nection with the waving, viz., the 
heaving. This ceremony, likewise not further de- 
scribed, was observed with the right shoulder of the 
thank-offering, after which the part belonged to the 
priest. The sacrificial rites were completed by the 
consumption by fire of the sacrifice or those parts. 
destined for God. 

Sacrificial meals were ordained in the cases where 
some portion of the sacrifice was reserved for the 
priests or for the offering Israelites. The bloodless 
oblations of the Israelites, being “most holy,” 
were eaten by the males of the priests alone in the 
court of the sanctuary (2d. vii. 9, 10), those of the 
priests being consumed by fire on the altar. In other 
sacrifices-other provisions for these meals were made 
(ib. vii. 12-14). The repast was a part of the priest’s 
duties (ib. x. 16-18). Public thank-offerings seem to 
have been given over entirely to the priests (2d. 
x xiii. 20), with the exception of the FAT. In private 
thank-offerings this was burned on the altar (20. iii. 
3-5, 9-11, 14-16; vii. 31), the right shoulder was 
given to the priest (ib. vii. 81-94, x. 14-15), the 
breast to the Aaronites (db. vii. 81-84), and the re- 
mainder was left to the offering Israclite. The 
priests might eat their portions with their families 
in any “clean” place (čb. x. 14). The offering Isracl- 
ite in this case had to eat his share within a fixed 
and limited time (25. vii. 15-18, xix. 5-8), with his 
family and such guests as Levites and strangers, and 
always at the town where the sanctuary was (for 
penalty and other conditions see 25. vii. 19-21; 
Deut. xii. 6, 7, 11, 19; I Sam. ix. 12, 18, 19). Par- 
ticipation in the meals of idolatrous sacrifices was a 
fatal offense (Ex. xxxiv. 14, 15; Num. xxv. 1-8; 
comp. Ps. cvi. 28, 29). 

The vegetable- and drink-offerings accompanied 
all the usual holocausts and thank-offerings on ordi- 

nary days and Sabbaths, and on festi- 
Compound vals (Num. xv. 8) of whatever char- 
Sacrifices. acter (Ex. xxix. 40, 41; Lev. vii. 12, 

18; xxiii. 18, 18; Num. xv. 3-9, 14- 
10; xxviii. 9, 20, 21, 28, 29). The kind of cereal 
oblation offered varied according to the species of 
the animals sacrificed, and the amount was increased 
in proportion to the number of the latter (Lev. xiv. 
91; Num. xv. 4, 12; xxviii, 5, 9, 12; xxix. 3, 4, 9, 
10,14, 15). However, a cereal oblation (* minhah uy 
might under certain circumstances be offered inde- 
pendently, ¢.g., the SHOWBREAD, the first sheaf of 
ripe barley on Pesah, the first loaves of leavened 
bread from new wheat on Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 16, 
17, 20; Num. xxviii. 26), and the sin-offering of the 
very poor (Lev. v. 11-18). The minhah with the 
burnt offerings and thank-offerings was always fine 
wheaten flour merely mingled with oil; it is not 
clear whether this minhah was burned entirely (2d. 
xiv. 20; comp. ib. ix. 16, 17). If it was presented 
alone as a free-will offering or as a votive offering, 
it might be offered in various forms and with differ- 
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ent ceremonies (75. ii. 2; v.12; vi. 8; vii. 9, 10; also 
ii.; vi. 12-16; vii. 12-14; xxvii. 10, 11). The mode 
of libation is not deseribed in the Law; but every 
holocaust or thank-offering was to be accompanied 
with a libation of wine, the quantity of which was 
exactly graduated according to the animal, etc. 
(Num. xv. 8-11). Water seems to have been used 
at one time for * pouring out” before Yuwu (I Sam. 
vii. 6; II Sam. xxiii. 16). As to the spices belong- 
ing to the sacrifices, four are named in the Torah, 
BALSAM and FRANKINCENSE being the more impor- 
tant (“stacte, and onycha, and galbanum . . . with 
pure frankincense,” Ex. xxx. 94). | 
In Rabbinical Literature: The sacrifices 
treated of in the Law were, according to tradition, 
the following: (1) the holocaust (“‘olah”); (2) the 
meal-offering (^ minhah ?); (8) the sin-offering (“ha- 
tat"); (4) the trespass-offering (*asham ")—these 
four were “holy of holies” (“kodesh ha-kodashim”); 
(5) the peace-offerings (“shelamim ”), including the 
thank-offering (“ todah ") and the voluntary or vow- 
offering (“nedabah” or “neder”). These shelamim, 
as well as the sacrifice of the first-born (* bekor”) 
and of the tithe of animals (“ ma‘aser " and * pesah ”), 
were less holy (* kodashim kallim”). For the ‘olot, 
only male cattle or fowls might be offered; for the 
shelamim, all kinds of cattle. The hatat, too, might 
consist of fowls, or, in the case of very poor sac- 
rificers, of Hour. For the trespass-offering, only the 
lamb (“kebes”) or the ram (“ayil”) might be used. 
Every ‘olah, as well as the votive offerings and the 
free-will shelamim, required an accessory meal-offer- 
ing and libation (“nesek”). To a todah were added 
loaves or cakes of baked flour, both leavened and 
unleavened. 

Every sacrifice required sanctification (“hakda- 
shah”), and was to be brought into the court of the 
sanctuary (*hakrabah"), In the animal offerings 
the following acts were observed: (1) “semikah " 
— laying on of the hand (or both hands, according 
to tradition); (2) *shehitah — kill- 
ing; (8) “kabbalah ” = gathering (re- 
ceiving) the blood; (4) “holakah” = 
carrying the blood to the altar; (5) 
“zerikah” = sprinkling the blood; (6) *haktarah " 
= consumption by fire. For the sacrifices of lesser 
holiness the victiins might be slaughtered any where 
in the court; for the kodesh ha-kodashim, at the 
north sideofitonly. Zerikah, in all cases except the 
sin-offering, consisted of two distinct acts of sprin- 
kling, in each of which two sides of the altar were 
reached. In the case of the sin-offering, the blood 
was as a rule smeared with the fingers on the four 
horns of the brazen altar, but in some instances (2.j., 
in the case of the bullock and the goat on Yom ha- 
Kippurim) it was sprinkled seven times upon the 
curtain of the Holy of Holies and smeared upon the 
four horns of the golden altar. Offerings of the 
latter class were on this account called the “inner” 
sin-offerings. The remainder of the blood of these 
was poured outat the base of the west side of the 
brazen altar; in other oblations, on the south side. 

The haktarah consisted in flaying the carcass and 
cutting it into pieces, all of which, if it was an ‘olah, 
were burned on the altar; in the case of other offer- 
ings only a few prescribed parts, which were called 


Acts of 
Sacrifice. 


the “emorim,” were burned. If an ‘olah consisted 
of a fowl, the acts of offering were as follows: (1) 
“melekah” = wringing the neck so as to sever both 
the esophagus and the trachea; (2) * mizzuy ” = the 
pressing out of the blood against the wall; (8) 
“haktarah” — burning. When a fowl was sacri- 
ficed for a sin-offering the procedure was as follows: 
(1) “melekah” = wringing the neck, but less com- 
pletely, only one * siman ” being severed; (2) * hazza- 
yah” = sprinkling the blood; and (3) the ^ mizzuy.? 

In the preparation of the meal-offering some dif- 
ferences were observed. Most of such offerings were 
of the finest wheat flour, the minimum quantity being 
fixed at an * 'issaron ” (= one-tenth ephah). One log 
of oil and a handful of incense were added to every 
'jssaron. Mention is made of the following minhot: 
(1) *minhat solet," the meal-offering of flour, of 
which a handful (*komez") was placed on the 
altar; (2) *me'uppat tanur” = baked in the oven 

(?.c., consisting either of cakes [“ hal- 
Prepara- lot”] or wafers [*rekikin "], both of 
tion which were broken into pieces before 
of Minhah. the komez was taken from them); (3) 
“al ha-mahabat” = baked in a flat 
pan; (4) “‘al ha-marheshet ” = baked in a deep pan; 
(5) * minhat habitim” (this consisted of one-tenth 
ephah of flour mixed with three logs of oil, formed 
into twelve cakes, and baked in pans, six of which 
cakes the high priest offered by burning with a halt- 
handful of incense in the morning, and the other six 
in the evening; Lev. vi. 12 et $eq.); (6) “minhat 
‘omer ” (= “second of Passover”; see 'OwER), con- 
sisting of one-tenth of an ephah of barley flour, in- 
cense, and oil (25. xxiii. 10; comp. db. ii. 14); (7) 
“minhat hinnuk,” the dedication meal-offering 
(similar to minhat habitim, with the difference that 
only one log of oil was used, and the whole was 
burned at once [70. vi. 13; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Kele 
ha-Mikdash, v. 16; Sifra, Zaw, ii. 8; Sifra, ed. War- 
saw, 1866, p. 81b; Rashi on Men. 51b; comp. Men. 
78a; Hoffmann, “Leviticus,” pp. 230 e£ segq.]); (8) 
" minhat hote," the meal-offering of the very poor, 
when compelled to offer a “korban ‘oleh we-yored ” ; 
(9) “minhat sotah," the jealousy meal-offering 
(Num. v. 15); (10) * minhat nesakim," the- meal-of- --- 
fering of the libations (25. xv.). 

"^ Haggashah," the carrying to the “keren ma‘ar- 
bit deromit” (Lev. vi. 7; Hoffmann, i.c. p. 150), 
the southwest corner of the altar, of the vessel or 

pan in which the mirhah had been 
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Hag- placed, was the first act. The second, 
gashah. in the case of the meal-offering of the 
priests (“minhat kohen”), was the 

burning. In other cases, (1) the “kemizah” (taking 


out a handful) followed upon the haggashah, and 
then ensued (2) the putting of this handful into 
the dish for the service (“netinat ha-komez bi-keli 
sharet "), aud finally (3) the burning of the komez 
(“haktarat komez”). At the ‘omer-and the jealousy- 
minhah (6 and 9 above), “tenufah ” (waving) pre- 
ceded the haggashah. 

Burnt offerings, meal-offerings, and peace-obla- 
tions might be offered without specific reason as 
free-will offerings (* nedabot ”); not so sin- and tres- 
pass-offerings, which could never be nedabot. A 
sin-offering might be either “kabua‘” (fixed) or a 
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* korban ‘oleh we-yored ” (Z.e., a sacrifice dependent 
on the material possessions of the sacrificer; the rich 
bringing a lamb ora goat; the poor, two doves; and 
the very poor, one-tenth of an ephah of flour), This 
latter korban was required for the following three 
sins: (1) “shebu‘at ha-‘edut” or “shemi‘at kol” 
(Lev. v. 1, in reference to testimony which is not 
offered); (2) “tum‘at mikdash we-kodashim ” (un- 
. wittingly rendering unclean the sanctuary and its 
appurtenances; 2b. v. 2, 8); and (8) “bittuy sefata- 
yim ? (incautious oath; 2b. v. 5 et seg. ; Shebu. i. 1, 2). 
In the last two cases the korban was required only 
when the transgression was unintentional (* bi-she- 
gagah”); in the first, also when it was intentional 
(*be-mezid"). The offering of the leper and that 
of the woman after childbirth were of this order 
(* Yad,” Shegagot, x. 1). 

This principle obtained with reference to the fixed 
sin-offerings: offenses which when committed inten- 
tionally -entailed excision required a’ sin-offering 
when committed inadvertentiy, except in the case 
of BraspemnEMY and in that of neglect of CIRCUMCI- 
ston or of the Passover sacrifice. The latter two 
sins, being violations of mandatory injunctions, 
did not belong to this category of offenses, which 
included only the transgression of prohibitory in- 
junctions, while in blasphemy no real act is involved 
(*Yad," Le. i. 2). Of such sin-offerings five kinds 
were known: (1) “par kohen mashiah” (Lev. iv. 
8 et seg.), the young bullock for the anointed priest; 
(2) “par ha-‘alem dabar shel zibbur” (čb. iv. 18 et 
seq.), the young bullock for the inadvertent, unwit- 
ting sin of the community; (8) “se‘ir ‘abodat eli- 
lim? (Num. xv. 22 et seq.), the goat for idolatry— 
these three being designated as “ penimiy yot " (inter- 
nal; see above); (4) “se‘ir nasi," the he-goat for the 
prince (Lev. iv. 22 et seq.) ; (5) “hattat yahid,” the 
individual sin-offering— these last two being termed 
“hizonot” (external; Zeb. 4b, 14a) or, by the Mish- 
nah (Lev. xi. 1), *^ne'ekelot" (those that are eaten; 
“Yad,” Ma‘ase ha-Korbanot, v. 7-11). 

The trespass-offerings (*ashamim?) were six in 
number, and the ram sacrificed for them was required 
to be worth at least two shekels: (1) “asham mce- 
“lot” (Lev. v. 14 et seq.); (2) “asham gezelot " (2d, v. 
?0 et seg. ; in these two, in addition, * keren we-ho- 
mesh ?[— principal plus one-fifth] had to be paid); 
(8) “asham taluy,” for “suspended " cases, in which 
it was doubtful whether a prohibition to which the 
penalty of excision attached had been inadvertently 


violated (<b. v. 17 e£ seq.) ; (4) *asham shiphah haru- 


fah” (db. xix. 20 et seq.); (5) *asham nazir” (Num. 
vi. 12), the Nazarite's offering; (6) * asham mezora‘ " 
(Lev. xiv. 12), the leper's offering. In (5) and (6) 
the sacrifice consisted of lambs. 

In reference to the vegetable or unbloody obla- 
tions, it may be noticed that the Talmud mentions 
certain places where the grapes for sacrificial wine 
were grown (Men. viii. 6), e.g., KefarSignah. On the 
strength of Prov. xxiii. 31 and Ps. Ixxv. 9 (A. V. 8) 

some have contended that only red 
Vegetable wine was used (but see Bertinoro on 
Sacrifices. Men. viii, 6). Salt was indispensable 

in all sacrifices, even the wood and the 
libations being salted before being placed on the 
. altar (Men. 20b, 21b). 


While the text of the Pentateuch seems to assume 
that in the laying on of hands one hand only was 
employed, rabbinical tradition is to the effect that 
both were imposed and that with much force (Men. 
95a; Ibn Ezra on Lev..v. 4; but Targ. Yer. says the 
right hand only).- This semikah had to be per- 
formed personally by the offerer; but in case the 
latter was an idiot, a minor, deaf, a slave,.a woman, 
blind, or a non-Israelite, the rite was omitted. If 
two partners owned the animal jointly, they had to 
impose their hands in succession. Only the Pass- 
over sacrifice (^ pesah ") and those of the first-born 
and the tithe were exceptions to the rule that indi- 
vidual sacrifices were to include semikah. Commu- 
nal offerings, except that mentioned in Lev. iv..18 
et seq., and the seapegoat (Lev. xvi. 21), were exempt. 
In the case of the former the act was performed by 
the elders; in that of the latter, by the high priest. 
R. Simon is given as authority for the statement 
that in the case of the goat offered as a sacrifice for 
idolatry (Num. xv. 34) the elders were required to 
perform the laying on of hands (Men. 92a). 

The position assumed by the offerer during this 
ceremony is described in Tosef., Men. x. 12 (comp. 
Yoma 36a) The victim stood in the northern part 
of the court, with its face turned to the west; the 
offerer, in the west with his face likewise to the west. 
Maimonides asserts that in the case of the kodesh ha- 
kodashim the olferer stood in the east looking west- 
ward (“ Yad,” Ma'ase ha-Korbanot, iii. 14). The 
offerer placed his two hands between the animal's 
horns and made a confession appropriate to the sac- 
rifice. In the case of a peace-offering, confession 
would not be appropriate, and in its stead laudatory 
words were spoken ( ^ Yad,” 7.c. iii. 5). The holakah 
(by this term is denoted the carrying of the pieces 
of the dismembered victim [Zeb. 14a, 24a; Men. 
10a] as well as the carrying of the blood tothe altar) 
is not mentioned in the Bible as one of the succes- 
sive acts of the sacrifices. However, as the slaugh- 
tering might take place at the altar itself, this act 
was not absolutely required: it was an “‘abodah 
she-efshar le-batteah," a ceremony that might be 
omitted. The blood was collected by a priest in a 
holy vessel called the “mizrak.” The holakah, it 
was generally held, might be performed by priests 
only, though R. Hisda (Zeb. 14a) thinks that laymen 
were permitted to undertake it. 

Where terumah or heaving was prescribed, the 
part subject to this rite was moved perpendicularly 
down and up, or up and down. In 
tenufah or waving the motion was 
horizontal from left to right or vice 
versa (Men. v. 6; see Rashi on Ex. xxix. 24). The 
killing might be done by laymen as well as by 
priests (* Yad,” Le. v. 1 e£ seg.); minute directions 
concerning the place of its performance were ob- 
served (“ Yad,” Le. ; see Ey-zehu Mekoman, Zeb. v.). 
In the Second Temple a red lineo was marked on 
the altar five clis from the ground below or above 
which, as the case required, the blood was sprinkled 
(Mid. iii. 1) Regulations concerning the localities, 
three in number, where parts of the victim, or the 
entire carcass under certain eventualities, had to be 
burned, were prescribed (Zeb. xii. 5). 

Under the name *hagigah " were known free-will 
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offerings of the shelamim class presented by indi- 
viduals, mostly at festivals (Hag. i. 2, 5). 

The defects which in Talmudic law disqualified 
the victims were minutely described (see “ Yad,” 
Issure ha-Mizbeah) While in the Bible the incense 
consisted of four ingredients, the Rabbis add seven 
others, making the total number eleven (Ker. 6a; 
Yoma iii. 11; Yer. Yoma 41d; comp. “ Yad,” Kele 
ha-Mikdash, ii.). 

According to the Shammaites, the two lambs of 
the daily * tamid ? (Num. xxviii. 8) indicate by their 
name that the sacrifices “press down" (t»35), 7.e., 

diminish, the sins of Israel. The Hil- 

Sacrifice  lelites connect the term with the ho- 

in the monym O35 (= “to wash”), and con- 
Haggadah. tend that sacrifices wash Israel clean 

from sin (Pes. 61b) Johanan ben 
Zakkai held that what was wrought for Israel by the 


sacrifices was accomplished for the non-Israelites by. 


philanthropy (B. B. 10b); and when the Temple was 
destroyed he consoled his disciple Joshua by insisting 
that good deeds would take the place of the sin-offer- 
ings (Ab. R. N. iv.). 

The sacrificial scheme was the target at which 

gnostics and other skeptics shot theirarrows. God, 
it was argued, manifested Himself in this as a strict 
accountant and judge, but not as the author of the 
highest goodness and mercy. In refutation, Ben 
‘Azzai calls attention to the fact that in connection 
with the sacrifices the only name used to designate 
God is Yuwn, the unique name (“Shem ha-Meyu- 
had; Sifra, Wayikra, ii. [ed. Weiss, p. 4c], with R. 
Jose b. Halafta as author; Men. 110a; Sifre, Num. 
148). Basing his inference on the phrase “for your 
pleasure shall ye offer up” (Lev. xxii. 29, Hebr.), 
Den 'Azzai insists also that sacrifices were not 
planned on the theory that, God's will having 
been done by man, man's will must be done in 
corresponding measure by God: they were merely 
expressive of man's delight; and God did not need 
them (Ps. 1. 12, 18; Sifre, £c. ; Men. 110a). 
. Speculating on the exceptions which the minhah 
of the sinner and that of the jealousy-offering con- 
stitute, in so far as neither oil nor incense is added 
thereto, Simeon ben Yohai points out that the ab- 
sence of these components indicates that the offering 
of a sinner may not be adorned (Tos. Sotah i. 10; 
Men. 6a; Sotah 15a; Yer. Sotah 17d). The name of 
the ‘olah indicates that the sacrifice ex piates sinful 
thoughts (* go up into one's mind”; comp. Job i. 5; 
Lev. R. vii.; Tan., Lek Leka, ed. Buber, 13; for 
other comments of similar purport see Bacher, “Ag. 
Tan.” ii 104) The defense of the Law for having 
forbidden the participation of non-Israelites in the 
communal sacrifices while it permitted the ac- 
ceptance of their free-will offerings (Sifra, Emor, 
vii. [ed. Weiss, p. 98a], was not a matter of 
slight difficulty. A very interesting discussion of 
the point is found in the appendix to Friedmann’s 
edition of the Pesikta Rabbati (p. 192a), in which the 
non-Jew quotes with very good effect the universa- 
listic verse Mal. i. 11. 

To bring peace to all the world is the purpose not 
merely of the peace-offerings, but of all sacrifices 
(Sifra, Wayikra, x vi. [ed. Weiss, p.18a]). Itis better 
to avoid sin than to offer sacrifices; but, if offered, 


they should be presented in a repentant mood, and not 
merely, as fools offer them, for the purpose of com- 
plying with the Law (Ber. 23a). God asked Abra- 
ham to offer up Isaac in order to prove to Satan that, 

even if Abraham had not presented 


Functions llim with as much as a dove at the 
of the feast when Isaac was weancd, he would 
Several not refuse to do God's bidding (Sanh. 
Offerings. 89b) The sacrificial ordinances prove 


that God is with the persecuted. Cat- 
tle are chased by lions; goats, by panthers; sheep, 
by wolves; hence God commanded, * Not them that 
persecute, but them that are persecuted, offer ye up 
to me" (Pesik. de R. Kahana 76b; Lev. R. xxvii.). 
In the prescription that fowls shall be offered with 
their feathers is contained the hint that a poor man 
is not to be despised: his offering is to be placed on 
the altar in full adornment (Lev. R. iii.) That sac- 
rifices are not meant to appease God, Moses learned 
from Ilis own lips. Moses had become alarmed 
when bidden to offer to God (Num. xxviii. 2): all 
the animals of the world would not suffice for such 
a purpose (Isa. xl. 10). But God allayed his ap- 
prehension by ordaining that only two lambs (the 
tamid) should be brought to him twice every day 
(Pes. 20a, 61b). Salt, which is indispensable at sac- 
rifices, is symbolic of the moral effect of suffering, 
which causes sins to be forgiven and which purifies 
man (Ber. 5a). God does not eat. Why, then, the 
sacrifices? They increase the offerer's merit (Tan., 
Emor, ed. Buber, p. 20). The strongest man might 
drink twice or even ten times the quantity of water 
contained in the hollow of his hand; but all the 
waters of the earth can not fill the hollow of God's 
hand (Isa. xl. 12). 
The words in connection with the goat serving for 
a sin-offering on the New Moon festival “for Y wi " 
(Num. xxviii. 15) are explained in grossly anthropo- 
morphic application. The goat is a sin-offering 
for God's transgression committed when. He de- 
creased the size of the moon (Sheb. 9a; Hul. 60b). 
The offerings of the sons of Noah were burnt offer- 
ings (Yer. Meg. 72b; Gen. R. xxii.; Zeb. 116a). 
The “illegitimate” sacrifices on high places, e.g., 
those by Elijah (I Kings xviii. 30 ez seq.), were ex- 
ceptions divinely sanctioned (Yer. Ta'an. 65d; Yer. 
Meg. 72c; Lev. R. xxii; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxvii. 
5) The seventy bullocks of Sukkot correspond to 
the seventy nations; the single bullock on the eighth 
day, to the unique people Israel. God 
Symbolie is like that king who, having enter- 
Interpreta- tained his guests most lavishly for 
tions. seven days, commanded his son after 
their departure to preparea very plain 
meal (Suk. 55b; Pes. 143b). Children, when learn- 
ing the Pentateuch, used to begin with the third 
book because they that are pure should first occupy 
themselves with offerings that are likewise pure 
(Pes. 60b; Lev. R. vii). God has taken care not 
to tax Israel too heavily (hence Lev. i. 10, 14; ii. 1; 
vi. 19). Indeed, one who offers only a very modest 
meal-offering isaccounted as having offered sacrifices 
from one end of the world to the other (Mal. i. 11; 
Lev. R. viii). Dy their position, coming after the 
laws prescribed for the other sacrifices, the peace- 
offerings are shown to be dessert, as it were (Lev, 
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R.ix.) God provides “from His own” the minhah 
of the sin-offering (Lev. R. iii). The use of the 
word “adam ? (^ Adam” =“ man”), and not" ish," in 
Lev. i. 2 leads the offerer to remember that, like 
Adam, who never robbed or stole, he may offer only 
what is rightfully his (Lev. R. ii.). 

The importance attaching to the sacrificial laws 
was, as the foregoing anthology of haggadic opin- 
ions proves, fully realized by the Rabbis. Unable 


after the destruction of the Temple to observe these | 


ordinances, they did not hesitate to declare that, in 
contrast to the sacrificial law which rejected the 
defective victim, God accepts the broken-hearted 
(Ps. li. 19; Pes. 158b). With a look to the future 
restoration, they call attention to the smallness of 
the desert offerings, while delighting in the glorious 
prospect of the richer ones to come (Lev. R. vii.). 
The precept concerning the daily offering is given 
twice (Ex. xxix. 88-42; Num. xxviii. 1-8), from 
which repetition is deduced the consolation for Israel 
in exile, that he who studies these verses is regarded 
as having offered the sacrifices (Pes. 60b; Lev. R. 
vii. 3). The same thought is based on “the torah of 
the sin-offering” and “the torah of the trespass- 
offering ” (Lev. vi. 18, vii. 7; Men. 110a, b) Prayer 
is better than sacrifice (Ber. 82b; Midr. Shemuel i. 7; 
Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor,” ii. 217). Lulab and etrog 
replace the altar and offering (Suk. 45a, b). Blood 
lost when one is wounded replaces the blood of the 
‘olah (Hul. 7b). The reading of the “Shema‘” and 
the * Tefillah” and the wearing of phylacteries (“ te- 
fillin?) are equivalent to the building of the altar 
(Ber. 15a; comp. Ber. 14b; Midr. Teh. to Ps. i. 2). As 
the altar is called *table? (Ezek. xlii. 22), the table 
of tlie home has the altar's expiatory virtue (Ber. 
55a; Men.97a) This was understood to have refer- 
ence to “good deeds," such as hospitality shown to 
the poor (see Ab. R. N. iv.). The humble are re- 

warded as though they had presented 
Substitutes all the offerings prescribed in the Law 


for (Ps. li. 19; Sotah 5b; Sanh. 48b; Pe- 
Sacrifice. sikta Hadashah, in Jellinek, * B. H.” 


vi. 52). Prayer in the synagogue is 
tantamount to offering a pure oblation (Isa. Ixvi. 20; 
Yer. Ber. Sd). The students engaged every where in 
thestudy ofthe Torah areas dear to God as were they 
who burned incense on thealtar (Men. 110a). The pre- 
centor (* sheliah zibbur ”) isregarded as officiating at 
the altar and sacrificing (29p; see Levy, “ Neuhebr. 
Worterb." iv. 886b; Yer. Ber. 8b). In the Messianic 
timeall sacrifices except the thank-offering will cease 
(Pes. 79a; Lev. R. ix., xxvii). Whoever observes 
the provisions made for the poor (Lev. xxiii. 22) is 
regarded as highly as he would have been if during 
the existence of the Temple he had been faithful in 
making his oblations (Sifra, Emor, 101c). To enter- 
tain a student in one’s house is an act of piety as 
notable as the offering of daily sacrifice (II Kings 
iv. 9; Ber. 10b). To make a present to a learned 
man (a rabbi) is like offering the first-fruits (Ket. 
105b) Filling the rabbi's cellars with wine is an 
equivalent to pouring out the libations (Yoma 71a). 
In their extravagant, apocalyptic fancy, the hagga- 
dot even describe a heavenly altar at which the 
archangel Michael ministers as high priest; but his 
offerings are the souls of the righteous. In the 


-ancestral animism and totemism. 


Messianic time this altar will descend from on high 
to Jerusalem (Midr. *Aseret ha-Dibrot; see Tos. Men, 
110; comp. another midrash of the same tenor, 
Num. R. xii.). 

Critical View: Modern scholars, after Robert- 
son Smith (* Rel. of Sem.” 2d ed.) and Wellhausen 
(*Reste Alt-Arabischen Heidentums”), have aban- 
doned the older views, according to which the sac- 
rificial scheme of the Old Testament was regarded 
as the outflow of divine wisdom or divine mercy, 
disciplinary or expiatory in its effects, or as the 
invention of a man of great genius (Moses), who de- 
vised its general and specific provisions as symbols 


wherewith to teach his people some vital truths. 


Nor is the sacriticial code the outcome of a sponta- 
neous impulse of the human heart to adore God and 
placate Him, or to show gratitude to Him. acri- 
fices- revert to the most primitive forms of religion— 
The sacrifice is a 
meal offered to the dead member of the family, who 
mects his own at the feast. As the 
Totemistic honored guest, he is entitled to the 
Inter- choicest portions cf the meal. From 
pretation. this root-idea, in course of time, all 
others, easily discovered in the sacrifi- 
cial rites of various nations, are evolved. The vis- 
itor at the feast will reward his own for the hospi- 
tality extended. Oritis he that has sent the good 
things: hence gratitude is his due. Or perhaps he 
was offended: it is he, therefore, who must be ap- 
peased (by expiatory rites). He may do harm: it is 
well to forestall him (by rites to secure protection or 
immunity). 

The primitive notion of sacrifice is that itis à gift, 
which is the meaning of the Hebrew word “min- 
hah." During the period of cannibalism the gift 
naturally takes the form of human victims, human 
flesh being the choice article of food during the prev- 
alence of anthropophagism. It is also that which 
by preference or necessity is placed on the table of 
the deity. Tracesof human sacrifices abound in the 
Biblical records. The command to Abraham (Gen. 
xxii.) and the subsequent development of the story 
indicate that the substitution of animal for human 
victims was traced to patriarchal example. The 
Bax (“herem ”) preserves a certain form of the primi- 
tive human sacrifice (Schwally, “ Kriegsaltertümer ”). 
The first-born naturally belonged to thedeity. Orig- 
inally he was not ransomed, but immolated; and 
in the Law the very intensity of the protest against 
“passing the children through the fire to Moloch” 
reveals the extent of the practise in Israel. In fact, 
the sacrifice of a son is specifically recorded in the 
cases of King Mesna (II Kings iii. 27), of Ahaz (2d. 
xvi. 3; II Chron. xxviii. 9), and of Manasseh (2d. 
xxi 0) Jeremiah laments bitterly this devouring 
disgrace (iii. 24, 25); and even Ezekiel (xx. 30, 31) 
speaks of it as of frequent occurrence. Ps. cvi. 
37, 88 confesses that sons and daughters were sac- 
rificed to demons; and in Deutero-Isaiah lvii. 5 allu- 
sions to this horrid iniquity recur. If 
such offerings were made to Moloch, 
some instances are not suppressed 
where human life was “devoted” to 
Yuwn. The fate of Jephthah’s daughter presents 
the clearest instance of such immolations (Judges 
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xi. 30, 81, 84-40). That of the seven sons of Saul de- 
livered up by David to the men of Gibcon (II Sam. 
Xxi. 1-14) is another, though the phraseology is less 
explicit. Other indications, however, point in the 
same direction. Blood belonged to Yuwn; no man 
might eat it (I Sam. xiv. 82-84; Lev. xvii. 8 e£ seq.). 
"The blood was the soul. When animals were sub- 
stituted for human victims, blood still remained the 
portion of the Deity. No subtle theological con- 
struction of a philosophy of expiation is required to 
explain this prominent trait (see S. I. Curtiss, 
“Primitive Semitic Religion,” passim). The blood 
on the lintel (the threshold covenant) at the Pass- 
over was proof that that which the Destroyer was 
secking—viz., life—had not been withheld. The 
rite of CrrcumcIsIon (Ex. iii. 24) appears to have 
been originally instituted for the same purpose. 


As at every meal the Deity was supposed to be 


present and to claim His own, every meal became a 
sacrifice, and the killing of the animal a sacrificial 
act (see I Sam. xiv.); and so strong did this fecling 
remain, even after the lapse of centuries, that when 
the Second Temple was destroyed, the rigorists ab- 
stained from eating meat on the plea that as the sac- 
rifices had been discontinued, all meat was rendered 
unfit for food (Tos. Sotah, end; B. B. 60b). 

The donative character of the Hebrew sacrifices 
appears also from the material used, which is al- 
ways something toeat or drink, the common dietary 
articles of the Israelites. The phrase “food of God ” 
(Lev. xxi. 6, 8, 17, 21; xxii. 95; Ezek. xliv. 7) 
proves the use for which such offerings were in- 
tended; and Ps, 1, 18 also reveals this intention. 

Primitive Ynwu-religion seems at the very outset 
not to have favored an elaborate sacrificial ritual. 
In the desert but little grows. The firstof the flock, 
the spring lamb (see Passover), in all probability, 
constituted the gift prepared, as was 
that described in Ex. xii., for the God 
residing on Sinai in unapproachable 
(7.e., holy) aloofness. The Canaanites, 
"with whom later the Hebrews came in contact, had, 
as agricultural peoples, a more elaborate and Jas- 
civious sacrificial form of worship. From them the 
Hebrews adopted most of the features of their own 
priestly. scheme, which, even as exhibited in the 
latest strata of the code, presents some remarkable 
elements disclosing a non-IHebrew origin (e.g., Aza- 
zel, the scapegoat, the red heifer). 

This process of adaptation id not proceed with- 
out arousing. the opposition of the Prophets. They. 
were outspoken in their disapproval of sacriticial 
religion; and some of them made no concealment of 
their opinion that the sacrificial rites had no original 
connection with the worship of Yuwn. At all 
events, the sacrificial ordinances of the Book of the 
Covenantare simple, as, indeed, the historical glosses 
of the feasts at Shiloh would lead one to suppose 
(sce SACRIFICE, BIBLICAL Data). Even Deuteron- 
omy can not be said to have proceeded very far to- 
ward a detailed system. The one step taken therein 
was the centralization of the cult in Jerusalem, 
with the final official suppression of the Hien 
PLACcEs, and the assignment of rank to the Levitical 
priests. The freedom to sacrifice thus received a 
severe check. 


Early 
Stages. 


In P the system is developed in detail; and com- 
parison with the Holiness Code (H) and with Ezekiel 
gives some notion of the manner of development. 
In Deuteronomy the prescribed offerings (firstlin gs, 
tithes, etc.) are “kodashim” (sacred), in distinction 
from votive and free-will offerings and from animals 
slaughtered for food (Deut. xii. 26); victims are taken 
from the flock and herd (* bakar”); human sacrifices 
are inhibited (čb. xii. 81); victims must be without 
blemish (25. xvii. 1); theritual is given of holocausts 
and other sacrifices (čb. xii. 27), burning of fat, liba- 
tions (70. xxxii. 88), offerings at feasts (20. xvi. 1 et 
seg., XXvi.), tithes, priestly dues (ib. xii. 17, xiv. 
23, Xviii.), and firstlings (70. xv. 19 et seg.). 

H is cognizant of ‘olah (Lev. xxii. 18), ‘olah and 
zebah (čb. xvii. 8), zibhe shelaimim (2b. xvii. 5, xix. 
5), todah (Z5. xxii. 29), neder and nedabah (ïb. xxii. 
18, 21); sacrifices are kodashim (db. xxii. 2-15) and 
are the “food of God” (seeabove). Inaddition to the 
animals in Deuteronomy, * kebes” and “ ‘ez " are enu- 
merated; strict regulations forfree-will offeringsare 
elaborated (ib. xxii. 23); they must be brought to 
the holy place (i$. xvii. 8, and elsewhere); blood is 
prohibited as food (čb. xvii. 10); the flesh of shelamim 
must be eaten on the day of the sacrifice or on the 
following day (dd, xix, 5 e£ seg.); that of the todah 
on the day itself (75. xxii. 99). 

Ezekiel deals almost exclusively with public sac- 


rifices. He names two new species of offerings: 
hattatand asham. Minhah isan offer- 
Sacrifice ing of flour and oil (Ezek. xlvi. 5, 7, 


According 11); a libation is also named (nesek ; 
to Ezekiel. :$b.xlv.17). Birds are not mentioned. 

The terumah is a tax from which the 
sacrifices are provided by the prince (čb. xlv. 13-17). 
The morning tamid consists of one lamb, the Sab- 
bath burnt offering, of six lambs and a rain with 
their appurtenances (7b. xlvi. 4 et seg.); at the great, 
festivals the prince provides shelamim also. The 
Levites appear as distinct from the priests (ib. xliv. 
11; comp. čb. xlvi. 2); the flesh is boiled in kitchens 
in the four corners of the outer court by Temple 
servants (7b. xlvi. 21-24); and so forth (see EZEKIEL). 

P and Ezekiel do not harmonize as regards every 
provision. The former reflects conditions actually 
in force after the Exile. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose, that. P is entirely new legislation, a copy of 
Babylonian institutions. The similarity of the sac- 
rificial rites of Israel and Babylonia does not extend 
beyond some technical terms—which (sce Zimmern 
in Schrader, * K. A. T.” 8d ed.), moreover, often had 
different bearings in the two cults—and such other 
analogies as may be detected in all sacrificial sys- 
tems. Prepresents many old priest-rituals (* torot ”), 
probably in force for centuries at some older shrine 
or Hien PLACE. 

Deep 6to2cyotusva do not underlie the system; 
problems of salvation from original sin, restitution, 
and justification did not enter intothe minds of the 
priests that ministered at the altar in Jerusalem. 

E. G. H. 
— Samaritan: The Samaritans, claiming to be 
the true Israelites whose ancestors were brought 
by Joshua into the land of Canaan, declare that 
every one of the sacritices prescribed in the Pen- 
tateuch was punctiliously observed by their fore- 
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fathers on Mount Gerizim, the blessed mountain. 
The latter was the only mountain on which an altar 
to Yuwn could be built and sacrifices brought, as it 
was claimed to be the place chosen by God for sac- 
rifices according to Deut. xii. 18-14, 18. The Samari- 
tans consequently deny the fact, related in Ezra iv. 
1-8, that their ancestors applied to Zerubbabel for 
permission to help build the Temple of Jerusalem 
in order that they might bring their sacrifices there. 
The Samaritan Book of Joshua, while describing the 
prosperous state of the Israelites during the 260 years 

of “satisfaction,” that is to say, from 


Ancient the reign of Joshua till the death of 
Sacrifice. Samson, gives a few particulars of the 


sacrifices of the Samaritans of that time. 
It is stated (ch. xxxviii.) that the Levites assisted 
the priests in the sacrificial ceremonies. ‘The former 
were divided into sections. Some had charge of the 
daily burnt offerings and of the meal-offerings; others 
examined ihe animals to see if they had any blem- 
ish; others again served as slaughterers and sprinkled 
the blood of the victims on the altar; while still 
others were employed in waving the parts prescribed 
for the wave-offering. The morning burnt offering 
was brought before sunrise; the evening one, after 
sunset (comp. Pes. v. 1). During the time the sacri- 
fice was being offered on the altar, the priest stand- 
ing on the top of Mount Gerizim blew the trumpet; 
and the other priests, when they heard the sound, 
also blew trumpets in their respective places (comp. 
Tamid ii. S). Later, the sacrifices fell into disuse, 
prayers being substituted, a practise apparently bor- 
rowed from the Jews. 

As to the epoch in which the sacrifices ceased with 
the Samaritans, nothing can be established with cer- 

tainty. The Samaritans themselves 
Cessation cither are ignorant on the subject or 
of do not care to disclose information con- 
. Sacrifice. cerning this historical event. In 1808 
Corancez, consul-general of France at 
Aleppo, wrote to the high priest Salamah inquiring 
about the sacrifices and other observances of the 
Samaritans. Salamah’s answer of July, 1808 (Co- 
rancez, in * Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits," xii. 
72), reads as follows: “The sacrifices are among the 
chief commandments of the Torah, and were observed 
on the mountain of Gerizim and not on Ebal during 
the time of ‘satisfaction.’ Butafter the epoch of 
grace and the Tabernacle had vanished, the priests 
substituted prayers for all the sacrifices, except the 
Passover lamb, which we still offer on the four- 
teenth of Nisan.” Salamah’s answer is somewhat 
vague: it is not likely that he wished to imply that 
the sacrifices ceased entirely at the end of the days 
of “satisfaction” ; and the Samaritan historians them- 
selves record that sacrifices were offered in their 
temple on Mount Gerizim in the time of Alexander 
the Great and that of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
even later (comp. Abu al-Fath, * Kitab al-Ta’rikh,” 
ed. Vilmar, pp. 96-97 et passim, Gotha, 1865). 

That the Samaritans offered sacrifices in the 
twelfth century is attested by Benjamin of Tudela 
and by the Karaite Judah IlIadassi. The former, 
who visited the Samaritans of Nablus or Shechem, 
says (* Itinerary," ed. Asher, i. 33): * They offer sac- 
rifices and burnt offerings in their synagogue on 
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Mount Gerizim according to the prescription of the 
Law. They bring burnt offerings on the Passover 
: feast and other holy days to the altar 
In the which they built on Mount Gerizim." 
Twelfth Similarly Hadassi says (“Eshkol ha- 
Century. Kofer,” alphabet 96, end): “They still 
offer sacrifices to this day, according 
to the law of Moses, though they have no temple, 
and it is the priest who performs the ceremonies." It 
would seem from Joseph Bagi’s *Kiryah Ne'ema- 
nah” (quoted by Wolf in “Bibl. Hebr.” iv. 1090) 
that the Samaritans had offered sacrifices up to his 
time, that is to say, the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, unless Bagi simply repeated the words of 
Hadassi. Ontheother hand, Mas‘udi, the author of 
* Muruj al-Dhahab ” (quoted by Sylvestre de Sacy 
in “Chrestomathie Arabe,” i, 848), who lived in the 
tenth century, records that the Samaritans of his 
time had silver trumpets which they blew at the 
time of prayer; but he makes no mention of sacri- 
fices. Neither do the Samaritan chroniclers speak 
of any sacrifices offered during the Middle Ages; 
they refer only to the trumpets and to the fact that 
under the incumbency of Aaron b. Amram (about 
the end of the eleventh century) the water of sepa- 
ration was prepared (Adler and Seligsohn, “Une 
Nouvelle Chronique Samaritaine,” p. 97, Paris, 
1903). It should be noted that Salamah's report is 
not strictly reliable even for the nineteenth century ; 
for Corancez was informed by the Jews of Aleppo 
that, besides the Passover lamb, the Samaritans of- 
fered a special lamb in the course of the second day 
on Mount Ebal, and not on Gerizim (Corancez, l.e. 
xii. 48). Moreover, the report is contradicted also 
by a statement of the Samaritan high priest of 1838 
to Loewe, who visited Nablus in that year. In the 
course of conversation the high priest said: “We 
alone possess Mount Gerizim, and we alone offer 
sacrifices there” (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 1839, No. 
46). Onanother occasion the high priest said: “ We 
complete the reading of the Pentateuch every year; 
and we celebrate the day on which the reading is 
terminated [“ Simhat Torah"] with burnt offerings 
on Mount Gerizim” (zb. No. 56). Salamah, in his 
letter: of 1808 says that, according to the Law, the 
Passover lamb must be slaughtered on Mount Geri- 
zim, but that for the past twenty years, access to the 
mountain having been refused them, 
the Samaritans have had to content 
themselves with slaughtering the ani- 
mal in the interior of the town, turning 
their faces toward the sucred mountain. It seems, 
however, from Loewe’s above-mentioned interview 
with the high priest, that the Samaritans regained 
admission to the mountain. 

The Passover sacrifice, as celebrated at the present 
day, is described by Nutt (“A Sketch of Samaritan 
History," pp. 72, 78) as follows: “The lambs must 
be born in the month of Tishri [October] preceding 
and be without any blemish. On the previous day 
the Samaritans pitch their tents on the lower plateau 
of Mount Gerizim. At sunset of the following day 
[the fourteenth of Nisan] or in the afternoon, if that 
day falls on Friday, the lambs are slain, prayers - 
being recited meanwhile, then stripped of their wool, 
cleaned, and sprinkled with salt, after which they 
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are well: roasted in hermetically covered trenches. 
In either case the lambs are caten hastily after sunset 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, all the par- 
ticipants having staves in their hands [comp. Ex. 
xii. 9-11]. ‘The men and the boys eat first, and after- 
ward the women and girls; the remainder is con- 
sumed with fire.” E 

The really remarkable feature of the Samaritan 
Passover sacrifice is that the people dip their hands 
into the blood of the slaughtered lamb and besmear 
therewith the foreheads and the arms of their chil- 
dren—a survival of the ancient rite prescribed in 
Ex. xiii. 9, 16, and no longer understood by the 
Jews, for whom the tefillin took the place of this 
talismanic rite (see Stanley, “ Lectures on the Jew- 
ish Church,” i. 561; comp. 8. I. Curtiss, “ Ursemi- 
tische Religion im Volksleben des Heutigen Ori- 
ents,” 1908, index, s.v. “ Blutbestreichung"), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the sources before mentioned in this 

article, Kirchheim, Karme Shomeron, pp. 19-20; Sylvestre 

de Sacy, in Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, xii. 21-23. 

K. s | M. SEL. 
Talmudic: Judging from the various sentences 
referring to sacrifice scattered through the Talmud, 
sacrifice in itself has a positive and independent 
value. "The institution is as old as the human race, 
for Adam offered a sacrifice (' Ab. Zarah 8a), and the 
Israclites offered sacrifices even before the Taberna- 

cle was set up in the wilderness (Zeb. 
Antiquity 116a). An altar has even been erect- 
of Sacrifice. ed in heaven on which the angel Mi- 
chael sacrifices (Men. 110a; Hag. 13b). 
'There is a difference between thank- and food-offer- 
ings on the one hand and sin-offerings on the other, 
in that a person should take care not to commit any 
act obliging him to bring such offerings (Hag. 7a); 
one who does so must bring the offering in the proper 
frame of mind, showing sorrow and repentance, and 
confessing his sin; forif he does not fulfil these con- 
ditions his sacrifice is in vain (Ber. 283a). "The sacri- 
fice cleanses only through the blood that is sprin- 
kled, the blood symbolizing the life of the one 
sacrificing, which, but for the substitution of the 
victim, would have to be surrendered in expiation 
of the sin (Zeb. 6a). The meal-offering, the sacri- 
fice of the poor, has the same significance. Although 
this does not contain any blood, the poor person who 
sets it aside from his own food is regarded as if he 
had sacrificed himself (Men. 104b). 

The view that the sacrifice is such a substitute is 
clearly expressed in the prayer which R. Sheshet 
was wont to recite on the evening after a fast-day: 
* Lord of the World, when the Temple was stand- 
ing one who sinned offered a sacrifice, of which only 
the fat and the blood were taken, and thereby his 
Sins were forgiven. I have fasted to-day, and 
through this fasting my blood and my fat have been 
decreased. Deign to look upon the part of my 
blood and my fat which I have lost through my 

fasting as if I had offered it to Thee, 
Prayer and and forgive my sins in return” (Ber, 


Study 17a) The study of the laws of sac- 
Replace  rifice was regarded as a sacrifice in 
Sacrifice. itself (Men. 110) and thereby one 


obtained forgiveness after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple had rendered the offering of sac- 
rifices impossible (Ta'an. 97b). 
X.—40 


The thank- and food-offerings are move sacred than 
the sin-offerings. They are offered because it is not 
fitting that the table of man should be filled while 
the table of the Lord, the altar, is empty (Hag. Ta). 
There are, however, various sentences in the Talmud 
which show the different views as to the value of 
these sacrifices. According to one view they have an 
absolute value in themselves, and the sacrifices which 
& person brings are a meritorious work for which 
he will be rewarded by God. "Thus King Balak of 
Moab was rewarded for his sacrifices to God by 
being permitted to become the ancestor of Ruth 
(Nazir 23b). Similarly the sacrifices which Israel 
offered to God are meritorious works by which it 
was distinguished from the other peoples (Meg. 
12b), and God can not forget the sacrifices which 
Israel offered to Him in the wilderness (Ber. 32h). 
A sacrifice is meritorious in proportion to its value 
(Sanh. 48b). But the view is expressed also that 
the value of a sacrifice depends upon the spirit in 
which it is brought; it matters not whether a per- 
son offers much or little, so long as he offers it in a 
spirit pleasing to God (Men. 110a). 

A person must not imagine that his sacrifices are 
meat and drink for God nor that he has therewith 
fulfilled a wish of God and that therefore He will 
fulfil his wishes (20.; this passage must be ex- 
plained according to Maimonides, “Moreh,” iii. 46, 
contrary to Rashi). The study of the Law is re- 


garded as:more valuable than sacrifices (Meg. 8b). 


Similarly, philanthropy is worth more than ali sac- 
rifices (Suk. 49b), and a modest and humble dis- 
position isequivalent toall kinds of sacrifices (Sanh. 


43b). One who intends to give wine 

Subordina- for the altar should give it to those 
tion of who devote themselves to the study 
Sacrifice. of the Law (Yoma 71a); and if one 


shows hospitality to a student of the 
Law,it is the same as if he had offered the daily 
burnt offerings (Ber. 10b). Prayer is regarded as a 
substitute for sacrifice (Der. 6b; Suk. 45a); indeed, 
it is even more than sacrifice (Ber. 15a, b; 32b). 

S. J. Z. L. 
— In Theology : The critical school contends, and 
on good grounds (Nowack, “Lehrbuch der Hebrii- 
ischen Archäologie,” ii. 228), that sin-offerings in the 
technical sense of the word were not recognized 
before Ezekiel. However, the distinction between 
* kodesh " and * tame" is drawn by the Prophets an- 
terior to the Exile; and even in Samuel (I Sam. iii. 14, 
xxvi. 19; II Sam. xxiv. 25) the notion is expressed 
that by sacrifice sin may be atoned for (“yitkap- 

per”), though the sacrifices named are 

Expiatory meal-, meat-, and burnt offerings. In 
Function of the question put by Micah's interlocu- 
Sacrifice. tor, also, the thought is dominant that 
offerings, even of human life, may pro- 

tect against the consequences of sin and transgres- 
sion (Mic. xvi. 6 et seg.). That sacrifice had some 
bearing on siu was not, then. an unknown idea, even 
if there was no technical term therefor. In the pro- 
gressive systematization of the sacrificial practises, 
with a view to placing them more and more under 
the exciusive control of the priesthood of the central 
sanctuary, specialization in the nomenclature and 
assignment of the offerings could not but ensue. 
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Yet, in what sense the specific sin-offerings were 
credited with atoning power can not be understood 
without an antecedent knowledge of what constitu- 
ted sin in the conception of those that first observed 
the sacrificial cult. “Clean” or “holy” and “un- 
clean” are the two poles; and “holy” implies “set 
aside for the Deity”; e.g., an object which only the 
Deity’s own may touch, ora precinct into which only 
the Deity's own may enter. Sin isan act that vio- 
lates the taboo. As originally the sacrifice was a 


meal offered to the Deity at which He was to meet. 


His own family (see SACRIFICE, CRITICAL VIEW), 
only such as were in the proper state of holiness 
might take part in this “communion service” (see 
Passover). On the other hand, the Deity Himself 
would not accept the gift if the taboo was not rc- 
spected. Contact with persons or things in an “ un- 
clean ? state violated the taboo. Sin originally con- 
noted a condition which rendered approach to the 
Deity impossible, and conversely made it impossible 
for the Deity to approach, to attend the family com- 
munion meal. To correct this the sacrifice was of- 
fered, d.e., brought near to (“korban,” "hikrib ”) 
the Deity, more especially the blood, which preemi- 
nently belonged to God, and that by the priest only. 
In this connection it must be remembered that 
slaughtering was primitively asacrificialrite. Meat 
was not to be eaten unless the Deity had received 
His share, viz., the blood. This insistence is the 
motive of the otherwise strange prohibition to 
slaughter anywhere save at the door of the tent of 
meeting (Lev. xvii. 8). The presumption was that 
all belonged to the Deity. Later literature expresses 
this idea as a spiritual verity (Ps. 1. 10-12; I Chron. 
xxix. 14). 
The idea itself is very old. It is dominant in the 
sacrificial scheme. All animals, as belonging to 
God, are taboo. Hence at first man 
Connection is a vegetarian (Gen. ix.). The right 
with to partake of animal food is condi- 
Taboo. tioned on the observance of the blood 
taboo; by killing an animal one ta- 
boo is violated: but if an equivalent one (the 
blood taboo) is kept inviolate, the sin is condoned. 
The blood is the animal’s life; hence the equation 
*blood" = “animal.” The Deity loses nothing by 
permitting the slaughtering if the blood is reserved 
for the altar or covered up (Lev. xvii. 19). This 
throws light on the primitive implications of the 
root (“kafar,” “kipper”), which has furnished the 
technical terminology for the Levitical and also for 
the spiritual doctrine of ATONEMENT. 
Later, as in Assyrian, a signification synonymous 
with “mahah” (to wipe off) and a meaning similar to 
“kisseh " (to cover up), its earlier connotation, were 


carried by the noun “kofer” (= “ransom ”), in the 


sense of “one for another” (“nefesh tahat nefesh” 
= “one life for another life”). The blood (= life), the 
kofer given to God, was for the life (= animal) taken 


from God. With this as the starting-point, it is not 
difficult to understand how, when other taboos had 
been violated, the sacrifice and the blood came to be 
looked upon asa *kapparah." The refined sense of 
the soul’s separation from God which is to be offset 
by another soul (blood) is certainly not inherent m 
the primitive conception. Moreover, the sin-offer- 


ing is never presented for grave moral offenses (see 
above); only such sins as refusal to give testimony, 
contact with unclean objects, and hasty swearing 
are enumerated (Lev. v. 1 et seq.). That the three 
sins here specified are of the nature of violated ta- 
boos is recognizable. Trial and testimony are or- 
deals. “Tame” is synonymous with broken taboo. 
* Bitte bi-sefatayim ” in all probability refers to “ta- 
king the name in vain." Enunciating the “name” 
was violating the taboo. 

In this connection the ceremony of laying on of 
hands is discovered to be only one of the many sym- 
bolic rites, abundant in primitive jurisprudence, 
whereby acquisition or abandonment of property is 
expressed. In the case of the sacrifices it implies 
absolute relinquishment (“manumissio”). The ani- 
mal reverts thereby to its original owner—God. 

This excursus into primitive folk-lore suggests at 
once the untenable character of the various theolog- 
ical interpretations given to the sacrificial institu- 
tions cf the Bible. It will not be necessary to ex- 
plain at length that- the expiation of guilt—in any 
other sense than that given above, though perhaps 
with a more spiritual scope—is not the leading 
purpose of the Levitical sacrifices. Purification from 
physical uncleanness is an important function of 
sacrifices, but only because “unclean” has a very 
definite religious meaning (in connection with child- 
birth or with contact with a dead body, etc.). The 
consecration of persons and things to holy uses 
through the sacrifices is not due to some mysterious 
sacramental element in them; but the profane is 
changed into holy by coming in contact with what 
ig under all circumstances holy, viz., the blood. 

Christian theologians maintain that sacrificial wor- 
ship was ordained as a twofold means of grace: (1) 
By permitting penal substitution. The sinner, hav- 

ing forfeited his life, was by a gracious 

Symbolical provision permitted to substitute an 
Inter- immaculate victim, whose vicarious 
pretation. death was accepted by God; and this 
typified another vicarious sacrifice. 

(2) By recalling to man certain vital truths. This 
second theory is that of the symbolists, the classical 
exponent of which in modern times has been Bahr 
(“Symbolik des Mosaischen Kultus”: “the soul 
placing itself at the disposal of God in order to re- 
ceive the gift of the true life in sanctification ”). 
The unblemished victim symbolizes the excellence 
and purity to which the offerer aspires. Other ex- 
positions of this kind are found in Oehler (“ Theolo- 
gie des Alten Testament 7j, Maurice (“The Doctrine 
of Sacrifice," London, 1879), and Schultz (“ Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology,” 1900). This theology 
rests on the assumption that God is the direct author 
of the scheme, and that such analogies as are pre- 
sented by the sacrificial rites of other nations are 


either copies of the Jewish rites or dim, imperfect 
foreshadowings of and gropings after the fuller 


light; or that Moses with supernatural wisdom de- 
vised the scheme to teach the ideas underlying his 
own laws in contradistinction to the similar legisla- 
tions of other races. 

That the Prophets had risen to a sublime concep- 


_tion of religion must be granted; but this does not 


necessitate the inference that the primitive basic 
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ideas of sacrifices (a gift to God as one of the clan 
at the communion meal, taboo, etc.) are not to be 
detected in the legislation and never were contained 
therein. The Prophets showed no enthusiasm for 
the system. Ritual religion always preserves older 
forms than spiritual religion would or could evolve. 

The New Testament doctrine of sacrifice has 
clearly influenced this theological valuation of the 
Old Testament laws. "The death of Jesus was held 
to be a sacrifice (Eph. v. 2; Heb. ix. 14). Saving 
efficacy is imputed to the blood or the cross of 
Christ (Rom. iii. 25, v. 9; I Cor. x. 16; Rev. i. 5). 
Jesus is the sin-offering (Rom. viii. 8; Heb. xiii. 11; 
I Peter iii, 18), the covenant sacrifice (Heb. ii. 17, 
ix. 12 et seqg.), the Passover (I Cor. v. 7). In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 28) Jesus is the sin-bearer, 
the agency of sanctification (7b. x. 10); he is also the 
obedient servant (25. x. 8, 9) and the high priest (čb. ix. 
11 ct seg., 98). Here the precedent is given of treat- 
ing the Hebrew sacrifices ty pologically, 4.e., as pre- 
dictive, “expressing a need which they could not 
satisfy, but which Christ does, and embodying a 
faith which Christ justifies” (W. P. Paterson, in 
Hastings, “Dict. Bible," iv. 848b). - 

Of symbolism many indications are found in the 
homiletic haggadah (see above): the Tabernacle 


symbolizes Creation; the ten rods, heaven and earth, 


etc. (Yalk., Ex. 490). Its chief exponent in Jewish 
literature is Philo, who in his exposition of the sacri- 
fices differs from the Halakah in some details. He 

ignores the rabbinical prescription of 


Philo's thirty days as the victim's mininum 
Sym- age (Parah i. 4), and he claims that 
bolism. pregnant animals might not be used 


for the sacrifice, extending thus to all 
victims a provision mentioned for the Rep HEIFER 
(Parah ii. 1). According to him, none but priests 
were permitted to slaughter the victim (Philo, 
tb. ii. 241) He names only three classes of sac- 
rifices: (1) holocaust (= “‘olah”); (2) cwr#prov 
(= “shelamim ”), like the Septuagint; and (8) cepi 
auapTiaç (= “hattat”). The “todah” (gAeyouévg rc 
aivjotoc) he regards as a subdivision of the ‘olah, 
while the “asham” he ranks with the hattat (b. 
ii. 246). 

Philo devotes a treatise to the victims, the * animals 
that are fit for sacrifice." God selected the most 
gentle birds and animals. The perfection of the 
victims indicates that the offerers should be irre- 
proachable; that the Jews should never bring with 
them to the altarany weakness or evil passion in the 
soul, but should endeavor to make it wholly pure 
and clean; so that God may not turn away with 
aversion from the sight of it (“De Victimis," &.2). 
Inthis way Philo construes every detail of the sacri- 
ficial ritual. Withal, he remarks that the “tribunal 


of God is inaccessible to bribes: it rejects the guilty 
though they offer daily 100 oxen, and receives the 


guiltless though they offer no sacrifices at all. God 
delights in fireless altars round which virtuesform the 
choral dance” (“De Plantatione Noe," § 25 [ed. 
Mangey, i. 845]. To the eucharist (Ze, thanks- 
giving) he attaches special importance. This, how- 
ever, consists not in offerings and sacrifices, but in 
praises and hymns which the pure and inward mind 
will chant to inward music (75. § 80 [ed. Mangey, i. 


948]. Josephus mentions only two classes of sacri- 
fices: (1) holocaust and (2) yapsor#piov = “eucha- 
ristic” = “shelamim ” (“ Ant.” iii, 9, § 1). 

The opinion of Maimonides appears to anticipate 
the views advanced by the most modern investiga- 
tors. He in the first place refuses to follow the 
symbolists in finding reason for the details of the 
various sacrifices. Why a lamb and not a ram was 
chosen is, he says, an idle inquiry befitting fools, 
but not the serious-minded (“ Moreh,” iii., xxxvi.). 
“ Each commandment has necessarily a reason as far 
as its general character is concerned; but as regards 
its details it has no ulterior object." These details 
are devised to be tests of man’s obedience. The 
sacrifices more especially are really not of Jewish 
origin. As during Moses’ time it was the general 
custom among all men to worship by means of sac- 
rifices and as the Israelites had been brought up in 
this general mode of religion, God, in order that. 
they might not go from one extreme to the other 
(from ritualism to a pure religion of righteousness), 
tolerated the continuance of the sacrifices. As in 
Maimonides’ days prayer, fasting, and the like 
were serviceable, whereas a prophet preaching the 
service of God in thought alone, and not in cere- 
mony, would find no hearing, so in the days of Moses. 
the sacrifices were permitted by God in order to blot 
out the traces of idolatry and to establish the great 
principle of Judaism—the unity and being of God— 
without confusing the minds of the people by 
abolishing what they had been accustomed to (zd. 
iii., xxxii.). The experience of Israel, led not by the 
shorter way, but by the circüitous 


Views of route through the land of the Philis- 
Maimoni- tines (Ex. xiii. 17), he quotes as typ- 
des and ical of the method apparent in the 
Nah- legislation concerning offerings. The 
manides. sacrificial service is not the primary 


object of the Law; but supplications, 
prayers, and the like are. Hence the restriction of 
the sacrifices to one locality, by which means God. 
kept this particular kind of service within bounds. 
Nahmanides (see his commentary on Lev. i. 9) re- 
jects this view in unsparing words, appealing to the 
Biblical examples of Abel and Noah, in whose days 
Egyptian and Chaldean idolatry was unknown, and 
who were monotheists and not idolaters, but whose 
offerings furnished a sweet savor for Yuwn. If 
sucrifices must have a meaning, he prefers to see in 
them a moral symbolism founded on the psychology 
of conduct. Every act is composed of thought, 
speech, and execution. So in the sacrifice the 
offerer must do and speak, while the burning of the 
kidneys, the seat of thought, refers to the intention. 
Abravanel resumes Maimonides' argument and 


refutes those advanced by Nahmanides (preface to 


his commentary on Leviticus). He cites a midrash 
(Wayikra Rabbah xxii. 5; see also Bacher, “ Ag. Pal. 


Amor.” ii. 816) to the effect that as the Hebrews had 
become accustomed. to sacrifices (idols) while in 
Egypt, God, to wean them from idolatry, com- 
manded, while tolerating the sacrifices, that they 
should be brought to one central sanctuary. This 
is illustrated by a parable. A king noticed that his 
son loved to eat forbidden food, as carrion and animals 
torn to pieces. In order to retain him at his table, 
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he directed that these things should be set before the 
son at home every day. This induced the prince to 
forego his evil habits. Hoffmann (^ Leviticus,” p. 
88), speaking of Abravanel, charges him with hav- 
ing altered the text of the midrash, from which, 
as quoted in the commentary's preface, it would 
appear that sacrifices are placed in one cate- 
gory with terefah and nebelah. Hoffmann cites 
another version of the fable, to the effect that on the 
king's table no forbidden food was found, and that 
this led to the prince’s conversion. But Bacher (.¢.) 
gives Abravanel’s version. Rabbi Levi, who is the 
author of the haggadah, may thus be said to have 
shared Maimonides’ and Abravanel's views. The“ Se- 
fer ha-Hinnuk " (section * Terumah "), by Aaron ha- 
Levi of Barcelona, discusses the purpose of the sac- 
rifices. The troubles connected with their proper 
preparation and with bringing them to the Temple, 
ete., were planned to arouse the sinner to a sense 
of his shame. He repeats also the psychological 
symbolism explained by Nahmanides (“Sefer ha- 
Hinnuk,” ed. Warsaw, pp. 23 et seq.). 

David Kimhi suggests (see his commentary on Jer. 


vii. 28) that the sacrifices were never mandatory, but - 


voluntary (“God did not command that they shall 
offer up [^yakribu"], but merely gave contingent 
orders, ‘if a man should offer up’ [“adam ki 
yakrib 2] y. 

Judah ha-Levi believes without equivocation in 
the divine wisdom and origin of the sacrifices. As 
Israel is the * chosen people" in the midst of whom 
alone prophets have arisen, as Palestine is the chosen 
land, and as both Israel and the land therefore are 
in closest affinity with God, so is Israel on this 
soil commanded to observe lis law, central to 
which is the sacrificial cult. He spiritualizes the 
anthropomorphic expressions, contending neverthe- 
less that the sacrifices revealed whether in Israel 
all was as it should be and all the component 
members had become united into a well-function- 
ing organism. This was divulged by the divine 
fire that descended on the offerings (“ My fires” = 
“created by My word” [*ishshai"]; “Cuzari,” ii. 
26-28). 

According to Hoffmann (l.c. pp. 88 et seq.), the sac- 
rifices are symbols of: (1) man's gratitude to God 
(illustrated in Abel's minhah); (9). man's depend- 
ence on Him (Noah’s offering; blood = life saved); 
(8) man's absolute obedience (Abraham's 'olah); 
and (4) man’s confidence in God (Jacob's shelamim). 
They symbolize Israel’s election to be, as it were, 
the camp within which God dwells. Thisis the only 
reward for Israel's fidelity: “ Ye shall be My people 
and I will be your God” (see Ha-Levi, " Cuzari," i. 
109). As the host of God, Israel must remain pure; 

and every Israelite must keep himself 

Views of soas not to becut off (*nikrat ") from 
Hoffmann. his people. Still, sins committed in- 

advertently are pardonable if man ap- 
proaches God repentantly. That is the purpose of 
the sin-offerings. But there is no mortal who sinneth 
not; hence the Day of Atonement for Israel and 
all. Sacrifice is called “‘abodah ” = “service.” It is 
* “ bodal sheba-ma'aseh " = “ceremonial service," 
symbolizing the “‘abodah sheba-leb ” = “ service in 
the heart,” the tefillah prayer. 


IIoffmann believes in the ultimate reestablishment 
of the sacrificial cult. The old synagogal prayer- 
books recognized the sacrificial service as essential; 
but as it was impossible to bring the offerings pre- 
scribed, they were remembered in prayer (MUSAF); 
for their study was as meritorious as their practise 
(see above). The prayer for the reestablishment of 
the altar, in which is included the petition “ We-Ha- 
sheb Et ha-‘Abodah "—the *TRezeh? of the “ She- 
monch ‘Esreh ”—is called the * 'Abodah ? (Ber. 29b; 
Shab. 24a; R. H. 12a; Meg. 18a; Sotah 38b); forthe 
body of the benediction was recited by the priests at 
the tamidim (Tamid v. 1; Ber. 11b) and by the high 
priest on the Day of Atonement after reading the 
'l'orah (Yoma 68b). Similar petitions for the rees- 
tablishment of the * 'Abodah ? are found in Lev. R. 
vii, Ex. R. xxxi., and Midr. Teh. to Ps. xvii. Three 
times every day this or a similar prayer was to be 
recited. The enforced suspension of the real “ ‘Abo- 
dah” was regarded as a punishment for Israel's sins 
(see the prayer ^Mi-Pene Hata’enu” in the Musaf 
for Rosh ha-Shanah). 

But the real attitude of rabbinical Judaism on the 
sacrifices is exhibited in Num. R. xix. A pagan hav- 
ing inquired concerning the Red Heifer, an expla- 
nation was tendered by Johanan b. Zakkai, who 

referred to the analogous treatment of 
Attitude of one possessed of an evil spirit. The 
Rabbinical pupils of the rabbi demurred to that 
Judaism. explanation, saying: “Him thou hast 
driven off with a reed. What an- 
swer wilt thou give us?” “By your lives,” ex- 
claimed the teacher, “dead bodies do not render 
unclean, nor does water make clean; but God has 
decreed ‘a statute I have ordained and an institution 
I have established’; and it isnot permitted to trans- 
gress the Law.” Rabbinical J udaism accepted the 
law of sacrifices without presuming to understand 
it. Reform Judaism omits from the prayer-book 
reference to the sacrifices, sanguinary ceremonies 
being repugnant to its religious consciousness; it 
holds that the Jewish doctrine of sin and atonement 
is not grounded on the sacrificial scheme. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robertson Smith, Rel. of Sem. 2d ed., London, 
1894: Morrillier, in Revue de l' Histoire des Religions, Paris, 
1897-98; Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidentums, 2d ed., 
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J. E. G. II. 


SACRILEGE: Theact of profaning or violating 
sacred things. "The prohibition of sacrilege was pri- 
marily in connection with the sanctuary (Lev. xix. 
8, xxi. 23). The services in the Tabernacle or Tem- 
ple could not be relegated to any one other than the 
priesthood (č. xxxi. 17; Num. i. 51), nor could any- 
thing used in the sanctuary be appropriated for 
common purposes. Even the following for secu- 
lar use of the formula of the sacrificial incense was 
prohibited (Ex. xxx. 82, 97). It was equally for- 
bidden to copy tlie model of the Tabernacle or Tem- 
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ple, the candlestick, or any of the holy vessels; and 
the use of such vessels except in the sacred services 
was especially prohibited. If aman unintentionally 
committed a trespass on any of the sacred things or 
sacrifices he was required to make full restitution, 
with the addition of one-fifth of the amount of the 
damage, and to offer a sacrifice in expiation of the 
sin (Lev. v. 15, 16). Joshua consecrated the spoils 
of Jericho to the treasury of the sanctuary; and 
Achan, who committed a trespass in stealing some 
of them, suffered capital punishment (Josh. vi. 17, 
24; vii. 20-25). : 
The Talmud treatise ME'rLAm explains the nature 
and details of trespassin regard to holy things. Ac- 
cording to R. Akiba, any benefit de- 
** Me‘ilab.” rived from a sacred thing is punishable 
under the law of me'ilah. "The haka- 
mim divide me'ilah into (1) benefits and (2) dam- 
ages to the value of a peruta (the smallest copper 
coin) Under this classification the use of gold 
vessels or ornaments of the sanctuary for profit is 
. forbidden; but the use of garments or eatables is 
permitted provided they will not be damaged or 
consumed to the value of a peruta (Me‘i. v. 1). The 
amount of the profit or of the damage is to be paid 
in full with the addition of one-fifth ; and a sacrifice 
worth two silver shekels must be offered for the sinful 
trespass (“asham me‘ilah”), The law against sacri- 
lege in the sanctuary applies to the sacred things per- 
taining to the sacrifices on the altar (“kodshe miz- 
beah ”), and to the sacred treasures and the material 


for repairing the sanctuary (“kodshe bedek ha-. 


bayit”). For larceny of the Temple sacred vessel 
called “kiswah” (bowl for libation), the culprit may, 
if caught in the act, be killed by zealots (Sanh. ix. 
6, 81b; see Rashi ad loc.). This, however, is ex- 
plained by Geiger as an exceptional punishment 
provided in the case of Sadducees, who opposed the 
water libation (see Suk. 48a). “One who profanes 
sacred things has no share in the world to come” 
(Ab. iii. 15). 

The opinion prevails, however, that the law con- 
cerning sacrilege lapsed when the Temple was des- 
troyed, and that it has no force in exilic times. It is 
not operative in the synagogue, which is considered 
merely as a charitable institution; and its infraction 
is liable to civil action only (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 95, 1; 212, 8; Asheri, Responsa, rule 13, 
Nos. 1, 8). Nevertheless, the house of prayer or of 
learning may not be made adrinking-place, nor may 
it be commonly used as a conveniently short pas- 
sageway (“compendiaria”; Ber. 62b). Scrolls of 
the Law that become unfit for reading, mantles 
of the Law, and covers of holy books (Meg. 26b), as 
well as all unused Hebrew manuscripts and torn 
leaves of printed books containing the name of God 
(* shemot ”) are placed in the genizah, it being con- 
sidered sacrilege to make indiscriminate use of them. 

The Rabbis extend the law of sacrilege to the cem- 
etery, and prohibit the derivation of any benefit from 

a corpse, a coffin, a shroud, or a grave. 

Grave and No frivolity, feeding of cattle, pick- 
Corpse. ing of flowers, or cutting of trees is 
permitted in the cemetery, nor may a 

canal for the purposes of irrigation be run through 
it (Meg. 29a). The disinterment of a body, except 
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under certain conditions and regulations, is pro- 
hibited. Wood, straw, or other merchandise may 
not be stored in the cemetery (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 


De‘ah, 861, 364, 368). - . 


Another sort of sacrilege is the bringing into 
contempt of things that are holy. The first record 
of such a sacrilegious act is that of Esau selling his 
birthright (Gen. xxv. 88). The literary misuse of 
the Holy Scriptures is sacrilege: “No one may re- 
cite the Song of Solomon as he would secular poetry, 
or quote verses at inappropriate times or in drink- 
ing-places. When this occurs the Torah laments 
and complains before the Almighty, saying: ‘ Master 
of the world! Thy children have made a lyre of me 
for the amusement of the scorners’” (Sanh. 101a). 

Imitation of the stvle of the Bible or 
Contempt even of the Talmud was looked upon 
of as sacrilege. Moses Hayyim Luz- 
Scripture. zZATTO was censured for such an 
act of sacrilege. It is claimed that 
he composed 150 psalms in the style of the Book of 
Psalms, and that he did nct dare publish them for 
fear of incurring from the Jewish community a 
charge of contempt (F. Delitzsch, *Zur Gesch. des 
Jüdischen Poesie," p. 90, Leipsic, 1886; * Toledot 
M. H. Luzzatto," Lemberg, 1879); at any rate two 
such psalms by him appeared in print (in * Bikkure 
ha-‘Ittim,” 1827, vii. 99). In 1868 M. L. LILIENBLUM 
composed * Massa' Polin," a poem against the Polislr 
revolt, with vowels and accents in the style of the 
Scriptures, which style of imitation was condemned. 
by the Rabbis (*Hatte'ot Ne‘urim,” pp. 45, 48, 69, 
Vienna, 1876). The Talmudic imitation of Masseket 
Kelim by Rabbi Gershon Enoch Henach was cen- 
sured and its sale forbidden by the rabbinate of 
Wilna because in form and style the book resembled 
the ordinary Gemara. It was sacrilege, the Rabbis 
claimed, to put the work of Rabina and R. Ashi on 
a level with the work of a latter-day rabbi (* Ha- 
Maggid,” xix. [1875], Nos. 82, 38; * Ha-Lebanon," 
xi., No. 84; Hillel Noah Steinschneider, “ ‘Ir Wilna,” 
p. 60, Wilna, 1900). 

For sacrilege in profaning the name of God see 
BLASPHEMY; for sacrilege in dedicating a book to 
God see PREFACES AND DEDICATIONS. See also 
DESECRATION; DISINTERMENT; ME'ILAH. 

J. J. D. E. 


SACUTO (ZAKUTO) MOSES B. MOR- 
DECAI. Sec Zacuto, Moses B. MORDECAI. 


SA‘D AL-DAULAH: Jewish physician and 
statesman; grand vizier from 1289 to 1291 under the 
Mongolian ruler in Persia, Argun Khan; assassin- 
ated March 5, 1291; son of Hibbat Allah b. Muhasib 
of Ebher (Hammer-Purgstall, * Gesch. der Ilchane,? 
i. 882) and, according to Abu al-Faraj, father-in-law 
of the prefect of Bagdad. He held a position in the 
treasury department, where he so distinguished him- 
self that the Mongolian governor was jealous and 
recommended him to court as a physician. Here 
Sa‘d madea friend of Ordu Kia, a powerful general, 
and through his influence was sent to collect the 
arrears of taxes in Bagdad. He was so successful 
in raising money that Argun appointed him assistant 
(“musarrif”) in the department of finances at Bag- 
dad, Ordu Kia being appointed military governor, 
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or emir, of that province. The historian Wassaf 
says that Sa‘d cured Argun ofan illness, and, having 


thus gained his confidence, informed the *Ilkhan". 


of the corruption among the officialsat Bagdad. At 
the same time he impressed Argun with his own 
ability by his knowledge of Mongolian and Turkish, 
and by his intimate acquaintance with the con- 
ditions existing in the province. He wassoon made 
general controller of the finances of Bagdad, and 
then of the whole empire, becoming grand vizier. 
“Thus,” remarks Abu al-Faraj, * were the Moslems 
reduced to having a Jew in the place of honor.” 

Theadministration of Sa‘dal-Daulah (= “ Felicity 
of the Empire,” a name which he took as vizier) ap- 
pears to have been wise and just, although Von 
Hammer calls it “sanguinary and golden." He 
adopted the Mohammedan code in civil affairs, and 
instituted regulations which, although strict, were 
wise and aimed ata sure increase of the revenue. 
The taxes were on a fixed basis, and no extraordi- 
nary requisitions—of food or animals— were al- 
lowed. He employed only Jews and Christians in 
office, and, as was natural, a large share of the posi- 
tions fell into the hands of hisown relatives. 
him the Jews enjoyed a short period of prosperity, 
and Abu al-Faraj says they flocked to Dagdad from 
all parts of the world. It is possible that Sa'd was 
instrumental in establishing diplomatie relations 
with Europe. Besides, he patronized the arts and lit- 
erature; and a collection of poems and eulogies ded- 
icated to hím was made and circulated in Bagdad. 
On account of this work, mentioned by Wassaf, 
Grütz identifies Sa'd with Mardocai b. al-IXharbiya, 
who is described in a poem (still extant) dedicated 
to him iu terms that might well apply to Sa‘d 
(Grütz, * Gesch." vii., note 10). 

Sa'd had many enemies. The Mongolian officials 
hated him because they could no longer divert the 
revenues to their own use; and the Mohammed- 
ans felt it a degradation to huve a Jew placed 
over them. Sa‘d had moreover made an enemy of 
Argun's favorite. He himself was proud and 
hauglty in his bearing. False reports were circu- 
lated about him; and no opportunity was lost of 
maligning him to Argun, although without effect. 
It was said that Sa'd was trying to introduce a new 
religion at the head of which was to be the Ilkhan. 
Finally Argun fell ill, and Sa'd's enemies took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to get rid of the Jew. 
He was killed, asstated above, on March 5, 1291; his 
goods were confiscated; and his family and the 
Jews in general were persecuted. Argun died soon 
after. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abu al-Faraj, Chronicon, Syriacum, pp. 610, 

621-625, Leipsic, 1789; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. der Ilchane, 

i. 377 et seq., Darmstadt, 1842; Howorth, History of the Mon- 

gols, iii. 331 et seq., London, 1888 ; Gritz, Gesch. vii. 178, 188- 

186: Weill, Gesch. der Chalifen, iv. 146 et seq. 

J. M. W. M. 

SADAKAH BEN ABU AL-FARAJ MU- 
NAJJA: Samaritan physician and philosopher; 
died near Damascus 1228. He was the court phy- 
sician of Al-Malik al-‘Adil, the Ayyubid prince, who 
ruled at Damascus. Sadakal was the author of: 
“Sharh Fusul Bukrat,” a commentary on Hippoc- 
rates; *Kitab fi al-Nafs wal-Ruh,” on the soul and 
spirit; *Al-Kunz fi al-Fauz,” on the unity of God; 
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“ Kitab al-I'tikad," on dogmatics. In addition to 
these works, which, according to Ibn Abi Usaibiah 
and Hajji Khalfa, are still extant in manuscript, 
Sudakah is said to have composed commentaries on 
the Pentateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hajji Khalfa, ii. 463; iv. 438; v. 165, 257 : Drab- 
kin, Fragmenta Commentarii ad Pentateuchum Samari- 
tanumn-Arabiewn, Leipsic, 1875; John W. Nutt, A Sketch of 
Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature, p. 138, Lon- 
don, 1874; Wreschner, Samaritanische Traditionen, p. Xix., 
Berlin, 1885, 

S. I. Br. 

SADDUCEES (Hebrew, pps; Greek, Eaódov- 
kaio): Name given to the party representing views 
and practises of the Law and interests of Temple 
and priesthood directly opposite to those of the 

Puartsees. Thesingular form, * Zadduki" (Greek, 

Yaddovxaioc), isan adjective denoting “an adherent of 

the Bene Zadok,” the descendants of Zadok, the high 

priests who, tracing their pedigree back to Zadok, 
the chief of the priesthood in the days of David and 

Solomon (I Kings i. 84, ii. 85; I Chron. xxix. 22), 

formed the Temple hierarchy all through the time 

of the First and Second Temples down to the days 

of Ben Sira (II Chron. xxxi. 10; Ezek. xl. 46, xliv. 

15, xlviii. 11; Ecclus. [Sirach] li. 12 [9], Hebr.), 

but who degenerated under the influence of Hellen- 

ism, especially during the rule of the Seleucide, 
when to be a follower of the priestly aristocracy was 


tantamount to being a worldly-minded Epicurean. 


The name, probably coined by the 
Name Hasidim as opponents of the Hellen- 
from High ists, became in the course of time a 


Priest | party name applied to all the aristo- 
Zadok. cratic circles connected with the high 


priests by marriage and other social 
relations, as only the highest patrician families 
intermarried with the priests officiating at the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem (Kid. iv. 5; Sanh. iv. 2; comp. 
Josephus, ^B. J.” ii. 8, 8 14). “Haughty men these 
priests are, saying which woman is fit to be married 
by us, since our father is high’ priest, our uncles 
princes and rulers, and we presiding officers at the 
Temple ”—these words, put into the mouth of Nadab 
and Abihu (Tan., Ahare Mot, ed. Buber, 7; Pesik. 
172b; Midr. Teh. to Ps. Ixxviii. 18), reflect exactly the 
opinion prevailing among the Pharisees concerning 
the Sadducean priesthood (comp. a similar remark 
about the “haughty” aristocracy of Jerusalem in 
Shab. 62b). The Sadducees, says Josephus, have 
none but the rich on their side (“ Ant.” xiii. 10, § 6). 
The party name was retained long after the Zadok- 
ite high priests had made way for the Hasmonean 
house and the very origin of the name had been for- 
Nor is anything definite known about the 
political and religious views of the Sadducees ex- 
cept what is recorded by their opponents in the 
works of Josephus, in the Talmudic literature, and 
in the New Testament writings. 

Josephus relates nothing concerning the origin of 
what he chooses to call the sect or philosophical 
school of the Sadducees; he knows only that the 
three “sects”—the Pharisees, Essenes, and Sad- 
ducees—dated back to “very ancient times” (čb. 
xviii. 1, § 2), which words, written from the point 
of view of King Herod’s days, necessarily point to 
a time prior to John Hyrcanus (čb. xiii. 8, § 6) or’ 
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the Maccabean war (75. xiii. 5, § 9). Among the 
Rabbis the following legend circulated: Antigonus 
of Soko, successor of Simon the Just, the last of the 
* Men of the Great Synagogue," and consequently 
living at the time of the influx of Hellenistic ideas, 
taught the maxim, * De not like servants who serve 
their master for the sake of wages [lit. “a morsel ”], 
but be rather like those who serve without thought 
of receiving wages? (Ab. i. 8); whereupon two of his 
disciples, Zadok and Boethus, mista- 
Legendary king the high ethical purport of the 
Origin. maxim, arrived at the conclusion that 
there was no future retribution, say- 
ing, "What servant would work all day without 
obtaining his due reward in the evening?” Instantly 
they broke away from the Law and lived in great 
luxury, using many silver and gold vessels at their 
banquets; and they established schools which de- 
clared the enjoyment of this life to be the goal of 
man, at the same time pitying the Pharisees for 
their bitter privation in this world with no hope of 
another world to compensate them. These two 
schools were called, after their founders, Sadducees 
and Boethusians (Ab. R. N. v.). 

The unhistorical character of this legend is shown 
by the simple fact, learned from Josephus, that the 
Boethusians represent the family of high priests 
created by King Herod after his marriage to the 
daughter of Simon, the son of Boethus (“ Ant." xy. 
9, $ 8; xix. 6, 82; see BoETIUSIANS) Obviously 
neither the character of the Sadducees nor that of 
the Boethusians was any longer known at the time 
the story was told in the rabbinical schools. Nor 
does the attempt to connect the name *Sadducees " 
with the term * zedek ” or “ zedakah ” (= * righteous- 
ness"; Epiphanius, * Panarium," i. 14; Derenbourg, 
* Histoire de‘la Palestine," p. 454) deserve any more 
consideration than the creation by Grütz (“ Gesch." 
9d ed., iii. 88, 697) and others, for the purpose of 
accounting for the name, of a heretic leader called 
Zadok. Geiger'singenious explanation (“ Urschrift, " 
pp. 20 e£ seq.), as given above, indorsed by Well- 
hausen (* Die Pharisüer und die Sadducüer," p. 45), 
is very generally approved to-day (see Schürer, 
* Gesch." 8d ed., ii. 408); and it has received striking 
confirmation from the special blessing for “the Sons 
of Zadok whom God has chosen for the priesthood " 
in the Hebrew Ben Sira discovered by Schechter 
(see Schechter and Taylor, “ Wisdom of Ben Sira,” 
1899, p. 85). In the New Testament the high priests 
and their party are identified with the Sadducees 
(Acts v. 17; comp. 7. xxiii. 6 with 25. xxii. 90, and 
John vii. 90, xi. 47, xviii. 8 with the Synoptic Gos- 
pels; see also “ Ant.” xx. 9, $ 1). 

The views and principles of the Sadducees may 
be summarized as follows: (1) Representing the 
nobility, power, and wealth (“ Ant.” xviii. 1, § 4), 
they had centered their interests in political life, of 
which they were the chief rulers, Instead of shar- 
ing the Messianic hopes of the Pharisees, who com- 
mitted the future into the hand of God, they took 
the people's destiny into their own hands, fighting 
or negotiating with the heathen nations just as they 
thought best, while having as their aim their own 
temporary welfare and worldly success. This is 
the meaning of what Josephus chooses to term their 


disbelief in fate and divine providence (7 D. J.” ii. 
8, € 14; “Ant.” xiii. 5, § 9). 

(2) As the logical censequence of the preceding 
view, they would not accept the Pharisaic doctrine 
of the resurrection (Sanh. 90b; Mark xii. 12; Ber. 
ix. 5, “ Minim ”), which wasa national rather than an 
individual hope. As to theimmortality of the soul, 
they seem to have denied this as well (see Hippoly- 
tus, “ Refutatio,” ix. 29; “Ant.” x. 11, § 7). 

(8) According to Josephus (db. xii. 10, § 6), 
they regarded only those observances as obligatory 
which are contained in the written word, and did 
not recognize those not written in the law of Moses 
and declared by the Pharisees to be derived from the 
traditions of the fathers. Instead of accepting the 
authority of the teachers, they considered it a virtue 
to dispute it by arguments. 

(4) According to Acts xxiii. 8, they denied also. 
the existence of angels and demons. This probably 
means that they did not believe in the Essene practise 
of incantation and conjuration in cases of disease, 
and were therefore not concerned with the ANGEL- 
oLocv and DrMonotoey derived from Babylonia 
and Persia. 

(5) In regard to criminal jurisdiction they were so 
rigorous that the day on which their code was abol- 

ished by the Pharisaic Sanhedrin under 

Their Simeon b. Shetah's leadership, duriug 
Views and the reign of Salome Alexandra, was 
Principles. celebrated as a festival (Meg. Ta'an. 
iv.; comp. Ket. 105a). "They insisted 

on the literal execution of the law of retaliation: 
* Eye for eye, tooth for tooth” (Ex. xxi. 24; Meg. 
Ta'an. iv.; B. K. 84a; comp. Matt. v. 98). On the 
other hand, they would not inflict the death penalty 
on false witnesses in a case where capital punish- 
ment had been wrongfully carried out, unless the 
accused had been executed solely in consequence of 
the testimony of such witnesses (Mak. i. 8; Tosef., 
Sanh. vi. 6, where “ Boethusians" stands for “Sad- 
ducees ”). A 

(6) They held the owner of a slave fully as re- 
sponsible for the damage done by the latter as for 
that done by the owner’s ox or ass; whereas the 
Pharisees discriminated between reasonable and un- 
reasonable beings (Yad. iv. 7). 

(7) They also insisted, according to Meg. Ta‘an. 
iv., upon a literal interpretation of Deut. xxii. 17 
(comp. Sifre, Deut. 237; Ket. 46; see also the de- 
scription of the custom still obtaining at weddings 
among the Jews of Salonica, in Braun- Wiesbaden's 
* Eine Türkische Reise," 1876, p. 235), while most of 
the Pharisaic teachers took the words figuratively. 
The same holds true in regard to Deut. xxv. 9: 
“Then shall his brother's wife . . . spit in his [her 
deceased husband's brother's] face," which the 


` Pharisees explained as “before him” (Yeb. xii. 6; 


see Weiss, * Dor,” i. 117, note). 

(8) They followed a traditional practise of their 
own in granting the daughter the same right of in- 
heritance as the son's daughter in case the son was 
dead (Meg. Ta'an. v.; Tos. Yad. ii. 20; B. B. viii. 
1, 115b). 

(9) They contended that the seven weeks from the 
first barley-sheaf-offering (“‘omer”) to Pentecost 
should, according to Lev. xxiii. 15-16, be counted 
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from “the day after Sabbath,” and, consequently, 
that Pentecost should always be celebrated on the 
first day of the week (Meg. Ta‘an. i.; Men. 65a). In 
this they obviously followed the old Biblical view 
which regards the festival of the firstlingsas having 
no connection whatsoever with the Passover feast; 
whereas the Pharisees, connecting the festival of 
the Exodus with the festival of the giving of the 
Law, interpreted the “morrow after the Sabbath ” 
to signify the second day of Passover (sce JUBI- 
LEES, BOOK OF). 

(10) Especially in regard to the Temple practise 
did they hold older views, based upon claims of 
greater sanctity for the priesthood and of its sole 
dominion over the sanctuary. Thus they insisted 
that the daily burnt offerings were, with reference 

i to the singular used in Num. xxviii. 

Views on 4, to be offered by the high priest at 
Temple his own expense; whereas the Phar- 
Practises. isees contended that they were to be 
furnished as a national sacrifice at the 
eost of the Temple treasury into which the *she- 
kalim ” collected from the whole people were paid 
(Meg. Ta‘an. i. 1; Men. 65b; Shek. iii, 1, 8; Grütz, 
l.c. p. 694). 

(11) They claimed that the meal-offering belonged 
to the priest's portion; whereas the Pharisees 
claimed it for the altar (Meg. Ta'an. viii.; Men. 
vi. 9). 

(12) They insisted on an especially high degree of 
purity in those who officiated at the preparation of 
the ashes of the Red Heifer. The Pharisees, on the 
contrary, demonstratively opposed such strictness 
(Parah iii. 7; Tos. Parah iii. 1-8). 

(13) They declared that the kindling of the in- 
cense in the vessel with which the high priest en- 
tered the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement 
was to take place outside, so that he might be 
wrapped in smoke while meeting the Shekinah 
within, according to Lev. xvi. 2; whereas the Phari- 
sees, denying the high priest the claim of such super- 
natural vision, insisted that the incense be kindled 
within (Sifra, Ahare Mot, 3; Yoma 19b, 53a, b; Yer. 
Yoma i. 39a, b; comp. Lev. R. xxi. 11). 

(14) They extended the power of contamination 
to indirect as well as to direct contact (Yad. iv. 7). 

(15) They opposed the popular festivity of the 
water libation and the procession preceding tho 
same on each night of the Sukkot feast, as well as 
the closing festivity, on which the Pharisees laid 
much stress, of the beating of the willow-trees 
(Suk. 43b, 48b; Tos. Suk. iii. 16; comp: “ Ant.” 
xiii. 18, § 5). 

(16) They opposed the Pharisaic assertion that 
the scrolls of the Holy Scriptures have, like any 
holy vessel, the power to render unclean (taboo) 
the hands that touch them (Yad. iv. 6). 

(17) They opposed the Pharisaic idea of the 
*"Enun, the merging of several private precincts 
into one in order to admit of the carrying of food 


and vessels from one house to another on the Sab- 


bath (Hr. vi. 2). 

(18) In dating all civil documents they used the 
phrase “after the high priest of the Most High,” and 
they opposed the formula introduced by the Phari- 
sees in divorce documents, * According to the law of 


Moses and Israel” (Meg. Ta‘an. vii; Yad. iv. 8; 
see Geiger, /.c. p. 94). 

Whether the Sadducees were less strict in regard 
to the state of impurity of woman in her periods 
(Niddah iv. 2), and what object they had in opposing 
the determination by the Pharisees of the appearance 
of the new moon (R. H. ii. 1, 22b; Tos. R. H. i. 15), 
are not clear. Certain itis that in the time of the 
Tannaim thereal issues between them and the Phari- 
sees were forgotten, only scholastic controversies 
being recorded. In the latter the Sadducees are 
replaced by the late Beethusians, who had, only for 
the sake of opposition, maintained certain Sadducean 
traditions without a proper understanding of the 
historical principles upon which they were based. 
In fact, as Josephus (“ Ant.” xviii. 1, § 8) states in 
common with the Talmudical sources (Yoma 19b; 
Niddah 33b), the ruling members of the priesthood 

of later days were forced by publie 

Decline of opinionto yield tothe Pharisaicdoctors 

Sad- of the Law, who stood so much higher 

duceeism. in the people's esteem. In the course 

of time the Sadducees themselves 

adopted without contradiction Pharisaic practises; 

it is stated (Shab. 108a) that they did so in re- 

gard to the tefillin, and many other observances 

appear to have been accepted by them (Hor. 4a; 
Sanh. 88b). 

With the destruction of the Temple and the state 
the Sadducees as a party no longer had an object 
for which to live. They disappear from history, 
though their views are partly maintained and echoed 
by the Samaritans, with whom they are frequently 
identified (see Hippolytus, * Refutatio Heeresium,” 
ix. 29; Epiphanius, 4c. xiv.; and other Church 
Fathers, who ascribe to the Sadducees the rejection 
of the Prophets and the Hagiographa; comp. also 
Sanh. 90b, where * Zaddukim " stands for “ Kutim ” 
[Samaritans]; Sifre, Num. 112; Geiger, Le. pp. 
128-129), and by the Karaites (see Maimonides, 
commentary on Ab. i. 8; Geiger, “Gesammelte 
Schriften,” iii. 988-821; also ANAN BEN DAYID; 
KARAITES). 

The Book of Ecclesiastes in its original form, that 
is, before its Epicurean spirit had been toned down 
by interpolations, was probably written by a Sad- 
ducee in antagonism to the Hasidim (Eccl. vii. 16, 
ix. 2; see P. Haupt, “Koheleth,” 1905; Grätz, 
“ Koheleth,” 1871, p. 80). The Wisdom of Ben Sira, 
which, like Ecclesiastes and older Biblical wri- 
tings, has no reference whatsoever to the belief in 
resurrection or immortality, is, according to Geiger, 
a product of Sadducean circles (“Z. D. M. G.” xii. 
586). This view js partly confirmed by the above- 
cited blessing of “the Sons of Zadok” (Hebrew Ben 
Sira, li. 129; see also C. Taylor, “Sayings of the 
Fathers,” 1897, p. 115). Also the first Book of Mac- 
cabees is, according to Geiger (l.c. pp. 217 e£ seq.), 
the work of a Sadducee. Allusion to the Sadducees 
as “sinners” is found in the Psalms of Solomon (i. 
1, iv. 1-10); they are *severe in judgment" (comp. 
* Ant." xiii. 10, $6; xx. 9, 8 1), * yet themselves full 
of sin, of lust, and hypocrisy”; “men pleasers,” 
“vet full of evil desires” (756. viii. 8; see IT. E. Ryle 
and M. R. James, “Psalms of the Pharisees Com- 
monly Called ‘Psalms of Solomon,’” 1891, xlvi.- 
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xlvii. and elsewhere; Kautzsch, “ Apokryphen,” 
pp. 128 e£ seq.). Still more distinctly are the Sad- 
ducees described in the Book of Enoch (xciv. 5-9, 
xcvii-xcviii, xcix. 2, civ. 10) as: “the men of 
unrighteousness who trust in their 
In riches”; “sinners who transgress and 
Literature. pervert the eternal law.” Sadducees, 
if not in name, at Jeast In their Epi- 
curean views as opposed to the saints, are depicted 
also in the Book of Wisdom (i. 16-ii. 22), where the 
Hellenistic nobility, which occupied high positions 
likewise in Alexandria, is addressed, 

In the New Testament the Sadducees are men- 
tioned in Matt. iii. 7 and xvi. 1, 6, 11, where they 
are identical with the HEnoDrANS (Mark xii. 18), that 
is, the Doethusians (Matt. xxii. 28, 84; Mark xii. 18; 
Acts iv. 1, v. 17, xxiii. 6-8). In John's Gospel they 
simply figure as “the chief priests” (vii. 28, 45; x1. 
47, 57; xviii. 3). 

In rabbinical literature careful discrimination must 
be made between the tannaitic period aud that of 
the Amoraim. The Mishnah and Baraita in the 
passages quoted above indicate at least a fair knowl- 
edge of the character and doctrines of the Sad- 
ducees (see, for instance, R. Akiba in Yoma 40b), 
even though the names “ Boethusians" and “ Sad- 
ducees” occur promiscuously (see Grütz, * Gesch." 
ii. 698, and BoETnUsrANS) In the amoraic period 
the name “ Zadduki” signifies simply * heretic,” ex- 
actly like the term “min” =“ gnostic”; in fact, 
copyists sometimes replaced, it may be intentionally, 
the word “min” by “ Zadduki,” especially when 
Christian gnostics were referred to. However, in 
many cases in which “ Zaddukim " stands for “ min- 
im ”in the later Talmud editions the change was due 
to censorship laws, as is shown by the fact that the 
manuscripts and older editions actually have the 
word “minim,” Thus the Zadduki who troubled 
R. Joshua b. Levi with Biblical arguments (Ber. Ta; 
Sanh. 105b), the one who argued with R. Abbahu 
and Beruriah (Ber. 10a), the one who bothered R. 
Ishmael with his dreams (čb. 56b), and the one who 
argued with R. Hanina concerning the Holy Land 
in the Messianic time (Git. 57a; Ket. 112a) and re- 
garding Jesus (* Balaam,” Sanh. 106b), were Chris- 
tian gnostics; so were also the two Zaddukim in 
the company of R. Abbahu (Suk. 48b). But the 
Zaddukim who argue in favor of dualism (Sanh. 
87a [the original version of the Mishnah had *api- 
koresin " or “minim ”], 38b-39a; Hul. 87a) are gnos- 
tics or Jewish heretics, as are also those spoken of 
as “a vile people" (Yeb. 63b). “Birkat ha-minim,” 
the benediction against Christian informers and gnos- 
tics, is called also “ Birkat ha-Zaddukim ” (Ber. 28b, 
29a) “The writings of the Zaddukim” (Shab. 
1iGa) are gnostic writings, the same as “Sefarim 
Hizonim” (Sanh. x. 1; “Sifre ha-Minim," Tos. 
Shab. xiii. 5). So it is said of Adam that he was a 
Zadduki, that is, a gnostic who did not believe in 
God as the Giver of the Law (Sanh. 38b). “The 
Zaddukim and informers” (Derek Erez Rabbah ii. ; 
Derek Erez Zuta i.) are Christian gnostics. In Hor. 
11a a Zadduki is declared to be a transgressor of the 
dietary and other Mosaic laws, nay, an idolater. 
On the other hand, the Zaddukim who conversed 
with Rab Sheshet (Ber. 58a), with Raba (Shab. 88a), 
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and with R. Judah (Ned. 49b) seem to have been 


Manicheans. See PHARISEES. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: See that given under PHARISEES. K 


SAFED (Hebrew, “ Zefat”): City of. Upper 
Galilee (it has no connection with the Zephath of 
Judges i. 17). Its foundation dates from the second 
century of the common era (Yer. R. H. 58a). There 
is no further mention of the town for many centuries. 
In 1289 Moses b. Judah ha-Kohen, chief rabbi of Sa- 
fed, accompanied by his assessors, went to Tiberias, 
and pronounced over the tomb of Maimonides an 
anathema on all who should condemn his writings 
(Grütz, * Gesch.” vii. 171). In 1491 the chicf rabbi 
was Perez Colobo, who was so poorly paid that he 
was obliged to carry on a grocery business; but in 
the following year the community was reorgan- 
ized by Joseph Saragessi, a Spanish immigrant. 
He was succeeded in the office by Jacob Berab 
(1541); Joseph Caro (1575): Moses Galante the Elder 
(1580); Moses mi-Trani (1590); Joshua ben Nun 
(1592); Naphtali Ashkenazi (1600); Baruch Barzillai 
(1650), and Meir Barzillai (1680). 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there was marked rabbinic activity inSafed. There 
Jacob Berab established a patriarchate, Isaac Luria 
and Hayyim Vital revived the Cabalain Palestine, and 
Joseph Caro wrote the Shulhan ‘Aruk. The eight- 
eenth century, however, was a period of decline; 
for the plague of 1742 and the earthquake of 1769 
caused the death of 140 Jews, and compelled the 
rest to emigrate to Damascus and elsewhere, so that 
only seven families remained, whereas in 1492 the 
Hebrew population had numbered 10,000. In 1776 
Safed was repeopled by Russian Jews; and five 
years later two Russian rabbis, Lób Santower and 
Uriah of Wilna, brought there a number of families 
from Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine, the con- 
sulsof Russia and Austria taking these foreign Jews 
under their protecticn. 

The history of Safed during the first half of the 
nineteenth century is but a series of misfortunes. 
The plague of 1812 carried off four-fifths of the 

Jewish population; and seven years 


Mis- Jater Abdallah Pasha, the governor of 
fortunes Acre, imprisoned the remainder in his 
of the stronghold, and released them only on 


Nineteenth the payment of ransom. In 1833, at 
Century. the approach of Ibrahim Pasha, the 
Jewish quarter was plundered by the 

Druses, although the inhabitants escaped to the sub- 
urbs;and the following yearit wasagain pillaged, the 
persecution lasting thirty-three days, and causing 
damage to the amount of 185,250 piasters, according 
to Lówe's investigations. When Ibrahim Pasha re- 
turned, however, he imposed an indemnity on the 
surrounding villages, and repaid the Jews 7 per cent 
of their losses. On Jan. 1, 1837, more than 4,000 
Jews were killed by an earthquake, the greater 
number of them being buried alive in their dwell- 
ings; and ten years later the plague again raged at 
Safed. In the second half of the nineteenth century 
Jewsemigrated from Persia, Morocco, and Algeria to 
the city. Its houses and synagogues were rebuilt by 
Sir Moses Montefiore, who visited the city seven times 
between 1887 and 1875, and by Isaac Vita of Triest. 
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The chief rabbis of the Sephardim in the nine- 
teenth century were: Reuben Behar Baruch (e, 
1800) Abraham Kohen (e. 1820), Abraham Anhori 
(c. 1824), Hay yim Mizrahi (c. 1846), Raphael Maman 
(e. 1810), Manasseh Sethon (c. 1874), Samuel Abbo 
(1874-79; also consular agent of France for thirty- 
three years), Solomon Hazan (1888), Joseph Hakim 
(1890), and Jacob Hai Abbo (1890-1900, also consu- 
lar agent of France). Moses Maman is the present 
incumbent. Among the Ashkenazic chief rabbis 
may be mentioned Abraham Dob Beer (c. 1885) and 
Samucl Heller (c. 1880). 

The position of French consular agent at Safed 
has been hereditary in the family of Abbo since the 


Elisha Gallico, Elijah de Vidas, Moses Galante the 
Elder, Hayyim Vital, Abraham b. Solomon Treves 
Zarfati, Moses Alshech, Eleazar Azikri, Joshua ben 
Nun, Abraham Galante, Samuel Uceda, David 
abi Zimra, Moses Mitrani, Moses Cordovero, Moses 
ben Machir, Hiyya Rofe, Abraham Zemah, Abraham 
Lafiado, Menahem de Lonzano, Moses Galante the 
Younger, Benjamin Cazés, Moses Chajes, Eleazar 
of Brody, Israel of Wilna, Abraham Dob Beer, Sam- 
uel Heller, Solomon Hazan, Isaac Vita, haphael 
Maman, and Manasseh Sethon. 

Repeated catastrophes have destroyed almost all 
the antiquities of Safed. Of those that remain the 
following may be mentioned: the tomb of the 


VIEW OF THE JEWISH QUARTER AT SAFED. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


reign of Louis Philippe, and is now (1905) held by 
Isaac Abbo, whose authority extends over 4,000 
Algerine Jews at Safed and Tiberias, while another 
Jew, Abraham Kohen ‘Ajami, is consular agent of 
Persia. 

In rabbinical literature Safed may be considered 
one of the richest of Orientalcities, In 1588 the print- 
ing-press of Abraham <Askhenazi was established 
there, while that of Israel Back was active from 1833 
to 1841, and that of Israel Dob Beer after 1864. 
Moreover, many writers of Safed profited by their 

travels throughout Europe, and had 
Literature. theirworks published at Pisa, Venice, 
Leghorn, and other cities. Among 
these authors may be mentioned: Bezaleel Ashke- 
nazi, Jacob Berab, Joseph Caro, Joseph Benveniste, 


prophet Hosea, said to have been built by the Ka- 
raites of Damascus in the fifteenth century; the 
Torah scroll, called “Sefer Aboab,” and attributed 
to Isaac Aboab, “the last gaon of Castile” (1492); 
the bath of the cabalist Isaac Luria (c. 1540); some 
heaps of stones, without inscriptions, in the vicinity 
of Safed, believed to mark the graves of Benaiah ben 
Joiadah, R. José dé Yokrat, and others. 

The synagogues of Safed have all been built since 
the earthquake of 1887. The Sephardim possess 
two midrashim and four synagogues, namely, those 
named after Aboab, Stam'buli or Joseph Caro, Rabbi 
José Banai, and Rab ha-/ Ari or Isaac Luria, while the 
Ashkenazim have two midrashim and two large 
synagogues. The Ashkenazim have also a library 
containing a large collection of modern Hebrew 
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works, while the Sephardic Jews possess two public 

libraries well supplied with rabbinical works, as well 

as a private library named after Hayyim Sethon. 
In 1904 the population of Safed, 21,000, included 
7,000 Jews, comprising natives or Moriscos, Mograb- 
ins from the Barbary States, ‘Ajamis from Persia, 
Bulgarians, and Ashkenazic Jews from Hungary, 
Russia, Poland, Austria, and other countries, the 
most of them subsisting by the HarnuxxaAi, al- 
though many were engaged in various trades or 
in commerce. The languages spoken by the Safed 
Jewsare Judazeo-German, Hebrew, and Arabic. The 
community has two well-organized schools supported 
by the Alliance Israélite Universelle and by Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild, with accommodations for 78 
‘boys and 180 girls, in addition to about thirty small 
Ashkenazic schools having from 10 to 
Present 40 pupils cach. Thereisalsoa Talmud 
Condition. Torah, or *kuttab," attended by 80 
Sephardic children. The community 
likewise supports a Zionist society, a society for the 
aid of women (“Benot ha-Galil”), a lodge of the 

B'nai B’rith, a bakery, and a hospital. 

The Jews of Safed have a few peculiar customs, 
consisting chiefly of the celebration of certain local 
religious festivals, notably that of Simeon ben Yohai, 
which attracts many thousands of pilgrims. Three 
miles northwest of the city is Meron, noted for the 
mausoleum erected over Simeon's remains. 

North of the town lies Biria, where a Hebrew 
congregation flourished from the Talmudic period 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century; and 
at the foot of the hill of Safed stands ‘Ain Zaitun, 
an ancient Jewish village, in which an agricultural 
colony was established in 1891. An hour and a half 
from Safed are the ruins (covered with Hebrew in- 
scriptions) of Nabartine, a Jewish community of 
Talmudic times, destroyed in the tenth century; and 
one hour east of the city is the agricultural colony 
of Rosh Pinnah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Revue des Ecoles de Ul Alliance Israélite, 
Paris, 1901-2; Lunez, Jerusalem, 1899, p. 94; 1900, pp. 266- 
210: 1903, p. 214; Missionary Herald, Nov., 1887 ; Bulletin 
de VAlliance Israélite Universelle, 1903. 

D. M. Fr. 

SAGERIN (lit. “female sayer”): Leader of the 
women in public prayer. The separation of the 
sexes at Jewish worship was insisted on even in the 
days of the Temple (Suk. 51b); but women were 
by tradition recognized as entitled to appoint a 
prayer-leader from among themselves (Ber. 45b; 
‘Ar. 8a) While there have always been educated, 
even learned, Jewesses, the greater prominence usu- 
ally given to boys in the instruction of Hebrew, 
through a misinterpretation of the diction of R. 
Eliezer in Sotah iii. 4 (see M. Friedliinder, “The 
Jewish Religion,” London, 1900, p. 481, note) re- 
sulted in many women remaining unversed in the 
sacred language. Again, the duties of the mother 
and the general pressure of domestic ceremonial on 
the pious Jewess in every age resulted in the 
women becoming generally rarer visitors at the syna- 
gogue than the men, and only exceptional attend- 
ants on ordinary week-days. The custom, therefore, 
developed, and is still followed in eastern Europe, 
for women to meet in small groups, in which one of 
them, a more fluent reader than her sister worship- 
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ers, and provided, in the old days of costly books, 
with a single copy of the manual, read aloud in the 
vernacular of the locality the “ Tehinnes” or suppli- 
cations (see JUDA;o-GERMAN) or from some volume 
of ethical and theological instruction. In countries 
where Judæo -German is spoken, this reading- 
woman is called the *sagerin ? (usually pronounced 
“zoogerin”). She is at the present day remark- 
able for the persistence with which, whatever the 
character of the text, she recites the devotions or 
the lessons in a wailing croon (comp. OREN) punc- 
tuated with sobs (comp. Jew. Encyc. iv. 551, s.v. 
DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE) and in unison with her 
audience. This peculiar custom dates probably from 
the Chmielnicki massacres of 1649. 

The “sagerin” was known also in the Middle Ages. 
The ancient synagogue at Worms had no gallery 
for the women, who were accommodated, instead, 
in a chapel on the same level as the body of the 
synagogue, but separated by a wall between four 
and five feet in thickness. This wall was removed 
in 1840, and the former chapel made part of the men’s 
portion of the synagogue. Previously communica- 
tion was had only through a narrow hatch, covered 
withacurtain. The women could hear nothing dis- 
tinctly from the synagogue; and a *sagerin ” was a 
necessity. In the middle of the thirtcenth century 
this female officiant was a young woman of unusual 
capacity—Urania, the daughter of Abraham, himself 
chief cantor of the synagogue; her gravestone, still 
standing in good condition in the Worms cemetery, 
states her to have “chanted piyyutim and supplica- 
tions for the women ”—to have acted, in fact, as a 
female cantor. Urania died on Sunday, Adar 6, 
1275 (see L. Lewysohn, “ Nafshot Zaddikim,” p. 86, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855). 

E. C. F. L. C. 

SAHAGUN (SANT FAGUND): City in the 
old Spanish kingdom of Leon. On March 5, 1152, 
King Alfonso VII. granted to the thirty Jewish 
families living there the same privileges which the 
Jews in the city of Leon had received from Alfonso 
VI. (Becerro, “Ms. de Sahagun,” in Mendes dos 
Remedios, “Os Judeos em Portugal,” p. 118). By 
the time of Alfonso X. the Jewish community of 
the city had become one of considerable size, and 
the question of privileges again arose. On April 
12, 1255, the king issued an edict placing the Jews 
of Sahagun on an equal footing with those of Car- 
rion. 'lhey had special judges, who wereappointed 
by the rabbis of Burgos, and who took an oath be- 
fore the Abbot of Sahagun that they would decide 
the cases brought before them to the best of their 
ability, while the abbot had the right to carry all 
cases on appeal to the rabbis. Disputes between 
Christians and Jews were to be decided by the al- 
caldes of the city. A Jew and a Christian were to 
be admitted as witnesses in cases between Christians 
and Jews; but no Jews were to be admitted in cases 
where Christians alone were concerned, nor any 
Christians in cases in which only Jews were in- 
volved. The abbot was empowered to appoint a 
Jew, aresident of Sahagun, as president of the Jew- 
ish court or *abbi dy” (Rios in his * Hist." i. 487 
corrupts these wordsinto the inexplicable “abbedi” ; 
it stands in reality for “ab bet din”). It was fur- 
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thermore decreed that the Jews should pay to the 
abbot a tax of 18 dineros, and in addition a yearly 
sum not exceeding 100 maravedis for the main- 
tenance of his table “ayantar,” ete. 

Later, when the abbot extorted various larger and 
smaller sums from them, imprisoning those that re- 
fused to pay, the Jews of Sahagun appealed for their 
ancient privilege. "They laid their complaint before 
King Henry HI., saying that in consequence of tho 
abbot's arbitrary procedure many of their brethren 
had left the city, and that the remaining Jews were 
not able to pay the royal taxes. On Aug. 15, 1401, 
the king issued an order to the abbot forbidding him, 
under penalty of a fine of 10,000 maravedis, thence- 
forth to molest the Jews with finesor imprisonment. 
The abbot, however, disregarded the royal order, 
and four weeks later (Sept. 18) the king ordered him 
to appear within two weeks at court to explain per- 
sonally his reasons for his disobedience. The abbot, 
however, again disobeyed the royal command and 
imprisoned, among others, R. Abraham Obadiah 
and D. Gracia, his wife; the teacher or physician 
Maestro Y uce (Joseph) and wife; and Samuel aben 
Pex, none of whom had been taken, as required by 
law, before the Jewish judge and sentenced. As 
soon as they were set at liberty the five representa- 
tives of the community, D. Cag (Isaac) Maimon, 
D. Sentó (Shem-Tob) Timon, D. Moses Timon (a 
merchant) D. Moses aben Pex, and R. Abraham 
Maimon, protested to the governor of the aljama, 
D. Juan Sanches de Gusman, against the illegal 
proceeding of tlie abbot. "Together with them ap- 
peared the five persons who had been imprisoned, 
with Moses Gorion and D. Sentó Gabay as witnesses. 
Another dispute between the abbot and the Jews of 
Sahagun was decided a few weeks later by the Curia. 
In 1899 Juan Martinez de Balves, a presbyter of Bur- 
gos, had made strenuous attempts to baptize forcibly 
the Jews of Sahagun, and, when attacked by them, 
had fled to the monastery. The authorities com- 
manded the abbot to deliver up the presbyter within 
two weeks or to state the reasons for his refusal. 


The abbot again disobeyed; and he applied to Pope 
Benedict XIII., who decided the matter in his favor 


(Aug. 80, 1408). 

Sahagun, which at one time was a flourishing com- 
munity, had before the expulsion sunk to compara- 
tive insignificance. While in 1290 it had paid a royal 
tax of 28,659 maravedis, in 1474 its taxes, combined 
with those of the Jews of Monesterio, amounted to 
only 2,500 maravedis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist. xxxii. 232-240; RN. E. J. 

xxxvii. 138 et seq. 

J. M. K. 

SAHL (called Rabban, 7.¢., Rabbi al-Tabari, 
t.e., "of Tabaristan”): Physician, astrologer, and 
mathematician of the ninth century (e. 786-845 ?); 
father of the physician Ali ben Sahl. Sahl translated 
the “ Almagest” of Ptolemy. Steinschneider iden- 
tifies him with the celebrated Sahl ibn Bishr (* Zur 
Pseudepigraphischen Litteratur,” p. 78). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Die Arabische Literatur der 
Juden. pp. 24, 81 et seq.; Grütz. Gesch. 3d ed., v. 187-188; 
Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Arabherund 
Ihre Werke, in Zeitsehrift für Mathematik und Physik, 
ed. Mehmke and Cantor, supplement to the 45th year of publi- 
cation, Leipsie, 1900. 
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SAHL BEN MAZLIAH HA-KOHEN AL- 
MU'ALLIM ABU AL-SARI: Karaite phi- 
losopher and writer; born at Jerusalem 910. He 
belonged to the Rechabites, and was one of the 
apostles of the Karaites who traveled extensively 
to win new adherents for Karaism and thereby 
strengthen the failing faith of their coreligionists. 
He was distinguished for his profound knowledge of 
Biblical and post-Biblical literature, and was a mas- 
ter of Arabic. Although he was one of Saadia's. 
bitterest enemies, most of his attacks were directed 
against Samuel ben Jacob, a pupil of the gaon. 
The subject of his polemies, as with his predeces- 
sors, was the abolition of purification laws and of 
the lighting of lights and drawing of water on the 
Sabbath. He often reproaches the Rabbinites for 
preaching and teaching for the sake of gain, assert- 
ing that their aims are not as free from selfishness as 
those of the Karaites. Sahl’s polemics throw much 
light upon the degree of laxness in religious cere- 
monial prevalent in his time. "Thus he complains 
against the Rabbinites that in many matters they 
openly made common cause with non-Jews and were 
thereby led astray from the strict observance of the 
dietary laws. 

Sahl was especially interested in calendric ques- 
tions, and in one of his writings reviews the whole 
controversy between R. Meir of Jerusalem and 
Saadia in order to draw attention to the conciliatory 
disposition of the Palestinian Jews. He rendered 
valuable services to Karaism by establishing four 
fundamental exegetical principles. These four 
principles were: (1) the laying of special emphasis 
on the literal interpretation of the Scriptures; (2) 
speculation; (8) inference by analogy (* hekkesh ”); 
(4) the agreement of the totality. By these prin- 
ciples he made possible the acceptance by Karaism 
of many decisions not found in the Bible, and also 
brought about the introduction of many modifica- 
tions in the ceremonial. 

Sahl was the author of the following works: (1) 
* Mishneh Torah," commentary on the Pentateuch 


(mentioned in * Orhot Zaddikim,” p. 24b: see Munk, 
“Notice sur Abul Walid Merwan ibn Djanah,” iv. 
6); (2) commentary on the books of Isaiah and Dan- 


iel (often mentioned in the *Da'al ha-Mibhar" of 
Aaron b. Joseph); (8) “Sefer Dinim ” (acopy of this 
work, possessed by Dr. Munk, is entitled “Sefer ha- 
Mizwot” and is ascribed to Samuel Rofe); (4) “Se- 
fer ha-Mizwot”; (5) a grammatical-lexical work en- 
titled “Leshon Limmudim? (Fürst, “Gesch. des 
Karüert." ji. 91); (6) “Sefer Dikduke,” a Hebrew 
grammar; (7) a long letter against Jacob b. Samuel, 
protesting against public insult and abuse (found by 
Elijah Yerushalmi in Jerusalem); (8) ten unpub- 
lished responsa against Elijah Yerushalmi; (9) an 
anti-Rabbinite poem, his name being given in acros- 
tic; (10) “Iggerct Tohakat,” or “Sefer Tohakat.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoninyot, pp. 25, 26 

ct seq., 180, 168; Fürst, Gesch. des Kardiert. ii. 90-96: Gott- 

lober, Bildtoret le-Toledot ha-I&ava^im, 1865; Winter and , 

Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 78-79, 81-86. 

E, C. 

SAHULAH, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON IBN 
ABI: Spanish scholar and Hebrew poet of the thir- 
teenth century ; born, as some believe, at Guadalajara 


in 1244, Geiger, in ^ Melo Chofnajim,” German part, 
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p. 62, gives the name as Segullah. According to 
Abraham Zacuto (* Yuhasin,” ed. Filipowski, p. 222), 
Sahulah died in 1968; but the latter, in the preface 
to his “ Meshal ha-Kadmoni,” clearly indicates that he 
began to write that workin1281. He states, moreover, 
that from his childhood he had had a predilection 
for poetry and fables, but that on attaining manhood 
he had occupied himself exclusively with profane 
poetry. It was only at the age of thirty-seven that 
he changed his mind and composed his * Meshal ha- 

Kadmoni” (Soncino, 1480), a collection of allegories 

or fables in rimed prose. In his preface, which also 

is written in rimed prose interspersed with verse, he 
states that his material was original, but that in 
style he imitated the Prophets, in order to present 
moral subjects in a concrete form. His chief aim 
was to show that the Hebrew language was as suit- 
able for allegories as the Arabic, and yet he imitated 
the Arabic style. The work is divided into five 
parts (* she'arim ”), each of which is subdivided into 
two chapters (*sedarim "). The first part contains 
a treatise on the intellect; the second, on penitence; 
the third, on correct advice; the fourth, on humil- 
ity; and the fifth, on the fear of, God. The fables 
often overlap one another; and sometimes the au- 
thor puts into the mouths of animals utterances 
not usually met with in the domain of fable. The 
fables and narratives give evidences of the cabalistic 
tendencies of the time, so much so, indeed, that 
Moses ben Shem-Tob de Leon read this work care- 
fully and, being greatly pleased with it, actually 
claimed its authorship for himself in his * Mishkan 
ha-‘Edut” (comp. Jellinek, “Moses b. Schem Tob 
de Leon,” p. 48, Leipsic, 1851) The work was 
translated into Judeeo-German by Gershon Wiener 

(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1749). Sahulah wrote also 

a commentary on Canticles and Job, which is still 

unpublished. Henry Mauroy (“Apologia pro Ju- 

dais Christianis," i. 222) attributes to Sahulah a com- 
mentary on the Psalms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, in Jost's Annalen, 1889, p.181: Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 645; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 195-196 ; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1150 et seq.; idem, Jewish Litera- 
UA pp. 175, 305, note 20; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. and iii., No. 

s. | M. Seu. 
SA‘ID BEN HASAN OF ALEXANDRIA: 
Jewish convert to Islam; lived inthe thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. He was the author of an 
apologetic work entitled “ Masalik al-Nazar fi Nu- 
buwwat Sayyid al-Bashar.” Theauthor intended to 
demonstrate from Holy Scripture the genuineness of 
the mission of Mohammed. Like all controversial- 
ists, he accuses the Jews of corrupting the Biblical 
text, and of substituting other names for those of 
Mohammedand Ishmael. Sometimes, in quoting Bib- 
lical passages, Sa‘id interpolates words of his own. 
Sa‘id prefaces his book with an account of his 
conversion to Islam, which took place in May, 

1298. When seemingly on his death-bed he heard 

in a dream a voice saying: “Recite the sura ‘Al- 

Hamd’ [“Al-Fatibah”] and thou shalt escape 


death." Sa‘id obeyed the command of the heavenly 


voice; and he recovered. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : I. Goldziher, in R. E. J. xxx. 1 et seq. 


S. I. Br. 
SAILORS. See NAVIGATION. 


SAINT AND SAINTLINESS : In Jewish tra- 
dition saintliness (“hasidut ”) is distinguished from 
holiness (* kedushah "), which is part of the Mosaic 
law. Saintliness is a divine and lofty typeof piety, 
and a higher morality, not bound by law. Saintli- 
ness is “in front [outside] of the law boundary ” (* Ji- 
fenim mi-shurat ha-din”), Saintship (“ middat hasi- 
dut”)is distinguished from mere obedience to the 
Law (B. M. 52b; Hul. 130b). 

The Rabbis’ conception of saintliness may be 
gathered from their description of Biblical and Tal- 
mudical personages styled by them “saints.” R. 
Meir thought that ^ Adam wasa great saint. Know- 
ing that he had caused death to mankind, he fasted 
daily for 180 years, ceased cohabitation, and covered 
his body with fig-leaves" (*Er. 18b). Another saint 
was David, who prayed, * preserve my soul, for I 
am a saint ” (“hasid”; Ps. Ixxxvi. 2, Hebr.). The 
Talmud justifies David's self-prüise by comparing 
him with other kings, who slept till the third hour 
of the day, while David arose at midnight to give 
thanks unto God (Ps. exix. 62; Ber. 4a). Job is 
counted as a saint of the Gentiles (D. D. 15b). 

One of the attributes of God is “hasidut” (saint- 
liness). The Talmud interprets the verse “The Lord 
is righteous in all His ways, and saintly in all His 
deeds” (Ps. exlv. 17, Hebr.) as follows: “At the be- 
ginning He is righteous [within the Law], and at 
the end He deals outside the legal line [if the world 
can not exist by the strict enforcement of the law and 
requires the administration of His mercy and saint- 
liness] " (R. H. 17b, and Tosef. ad loe.). 

The Talmud recognized the “carly saints" (“ hasi- 
dim ha-rishonim ") as a few elect ones, perhaps one 
ortwoina generation (comp. *thesaint of the genera- 
tion”; Ta‘an. 8a). This class became extinct in the 
tannaitic period with the death of R. Jose, a disciple 
of R. Johanan b. Zakkai (Abot ii. 10), known also 
as R. Jose Katanta (the minor, or remnant, of the 
Hasidim; Sotah ix., end, and 49b). 

Hillel the Elder is the first of these saints men- 
tioned by name, and at his death he was eulogized 

as *the saint, the virtuous, the disci- 
Talmudical ple of Ezra" (Sotah 48b). A similar 


Saints. tribute was rendered to Samuel ha- 


Katan, the disciple of Hillel (20.). R. 
Simeon, the saint, praised Judah even above Joseph, 
who in private resisted evil, while Judah, by the 
public admission of his guilt, sanctified the name 
of God (Sotah 10b, referring to Gen. xxxviii. 26), 
Judah b. Baba, the martyr, and Judah ben Ilai were 
saints, and wherever a story is related in the Talmud 
about a saint it refers to one of the two (Tem. 15b). . 
The eminent saints of Babylon were R. Huna and 
R. Hisda, the efficacy of whose prayers for rain, 
however, was not equal to that of the great saints of 
Palestine (Ta‘an. 98b). Mar Zutra, the saint, when 
he found it necessary, as a matter of discipline, to 
rebuke and put a student under the ban, would, out 
of respect for him, first proclaim the anathema 
against himself and thon against the student; and 
as soon as he reached his lodging-place he would 
remove the anathema first from himself and then 
from the student (M. K. 17a). One saint occupied 
himself digging wells and caves for the benefit of 
travelers (Shek. v. 4). 
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The piety of the early saints 1s mentioned but 
once, on which occasion they are referred to as wait- 
ing one hour before they prayed, in order to collect 
their thoughts and concentrate their minds upon the 
Father in heaven (Ber. v. 1). The early saints dis- 
couraged fasting in connection with prayers, as it 
caused physical pain. Resh Lakish cited, “The 
merciful man [“hased” = “ þasid ”] doeth good to 
his own soul [life]: but he that is cruel troubleth 
his own flesh ? (Prov. xi. 17; Ta'an. 11b; see Tosef. 
ad loc.). 

Saints were in higher esteem than men of great 
learning. There were separate burial caves for 
saints and for the dayyanim; when a certain rab- 
binical student of ill repute died he was not allowed 
burial in the cave of the saints, but was interred in 
the cave of the dayyanim (M. K. 17a). 

The saint, however, must be equally a man of 
wide learning. An*'am ha-arez ” can not be a saint 
(Abot ii. 6. Itisdangerousto live near an ignorant 

saint (Shab. 68a; Rashi ad oc.) The 


The Quali- “hasid shoteh ” (foolish saint) is classed 


fications with the scheming villain and the 

of Saints. celibate woman; all of them are de- 

structive elements of the world (Sotah 

v. 2. <A foolish saint is defined as “one who would 


see à woman drown without going to her rescue 
because of the rule forbidding a man to look upon a 
woman ” (i5. 21b). 

Saintliness, according to R. Phinehas ben Jair, is 
the highest perfection, and the successive stages by 
which it is reached are the following: study of the 
Law, energy, cleanliness, separateness (individual- 
ity), purity, modesty, fear of sin, inspiration, and 
capacity to bring about resurrection (‘Ab. Zarah 
20b). 

The question “How can one become a saint?” is 
answered in various ways inthe Talmud. R. Judah 
says one desiring to bea saint must be careful to 
observe the laws of tort (“nezikin”). Raba (Rabina) 
says one should be careful of matters in the code of 
“abot”; others say, in matters of thanksgiving and 
benedictions (* berakot?; B. K. 50a). 

It appears that R. Judah's answer is the key to 
early saintliness, the fundamental principle of which 
was not even the morality that was common to 
every righteous man, but the determination not 
to do an injury or cause damage to a fellow man. 
“Mine and thine” was interpreted by the saint, 
“Thine is thine, and mine is thine” (Ab. v. 18), in- 
asmuch as he sacrificed his own for the sake of 
guarding the property of individuais and of the 
general publie. <A story is told of a man who cleared 
his private premises of stones and rubbish and threw 
them on public ground. A saint passing by said 
to him: “Fool, why dost thou throw stones from 
premises that do not belong to thee into premises of 
thine own?” The man only laughed at him. In a 
short time, however, the man was compelled to dis- 

pose of his property, and as he passed 
Principle of along the public premises he slipped 


Saintli- on the very stones he had cleared from 
ness. his former property. He then ac- 
knowledged the wisdom of the saint (D. 

K. 50b). The early saints buried thorns and broken 


glass three handbreadths deep in their fields to pre- 


venta possible injury to any one through stepping 
on them (B. K. 80a). The saint burned the parings 
from his finger-nails (D. M. 18a), evidently consider- 
ing them poisonous and likely, if not disposed of, to 
come in contact with food. 

A story is told of a saint who suffered from heart- 
disease and whom the physicians ordered to drink 
hot goat-milk every morning, telling him that other- 
wise his ailment would prove fatal. A goat was ac- 
cordingly tied to the foot of his bed, and the saint 
drank its milk as prescribed.’ But when his col- 
leagues visited him and saw the goat, they stepped 
back and exclaimed: “Here he keeps an armed 
brigand and shall we visit him?" (the raising of 
small cattle like goats and sheep was prohibited in 
the populated places of Palestine because they roam 
atlarge and damage private property). Although 
some of the Rabbis had permitted a goat to be kept 
tied in the house, and although this wasa question of 
life or death, the saints regarded the goat as a high- 
way robber and sent it away at the risk of life(B. K. 
902) Asaint would not interfere in any way with a 
mendicant's right to beg. Once a saint who was 
accustomed to see and converse with the spirit of 
Elijah missed his visitor from the time he built a 
keeper's inn at the entrance of his courtyard, and 
which interfered with the free entry of beggars (B. 
B. 1b). 3 

The saints, after the carly class had passed away, 
were mostly of the type described by Raba, or Ra- 
bina—renowned for their high morality, extreme 
piety, and rigid punctuality in prayer and benedic- 
tions. Their moral ideas are summarized in Raba’s 
injunction, “Sanctify thyself even in that which is 
permitted to thee” (Yeb. 20a). The Torah in cer- 
tain cases made concessions to human weakness, as 
in the case of the captive woman with whom mar- 
riage was permitted (Deut. xxi. 11). “The Torah 
provided against the ' yezer ha-ra‘’” 
(the natural, evil inclination; Kid. 
21b, end). "' Take no oath, even to 
speak the truth, as the name of God 
must not be mentioned in vain” (Ned. 8b). "Keep 
thee from every wicked thing" (Deut. xxiii. 9) is 
interpreted by R. Phinehas b. Jair as a command 
not to.think of impure things during the day (Ket. 
46a). Impure thoughts are even worse than impure 
acts(Yoma 29a). Purity of heart was the ideal of the 
saint, who was particularly severe against slander. 

R. Judah ben Samuel he-Hasid of Regensburg 
was, perhaps, the best type of the saints of the Middle 
Ages. His ethical code, “Sefer Hasidim,” is full of 
methods and regulations for his class. Among the 
rules for saintliness are: “ To be ready to forgive the 
wrongs done by those who ask forgiveness” (S 11). 
“To restrain oneself from doing evil, not because of 
fear of punishment, but for the reverence and love of 
God" (§ 12). “Tobe cheerful and greet every person 
in the street, even a Gentile? (S13). Others of his 
maxims are: “The study of the Law alone is not 
enough without good deeds; it is like obtaining the 
keysof the inner chamber without the keys of the 
outer chamber: how shall one enter?” (75.). “The 
love for God shall be above any human love, as for 
wife and children; one shall be ready to sacrifice his 
life for God's commandments” (8 14). “Modesty 


Later 
Saints. 
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combined with the fear of God is like salt to food” 
(S 15). 

Equally important in connection with this sub- 
ject are the “ Reshit Hokmah” of Elijah b. Moses de 
Vidas of Safed, the * Hobot ha-Lebabot" of Bahya 
b. Joseph, and the “Menorat ha-Ma'or" of Isaac 
Aboab. See Essenes; Hasim; HonrNEsS; MAR- 
TYRS; SLANDER. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schechter, in Jewish Quarterly Review, 


1898, x. 1-12. 
J. J. D. E. 


SAINT CROIX. See West INDIES, DANISH. 


SAINT GALL (ST. GALLEN): Chief town of 
the canton of the same name in the northeast of 
Switzerland. The first information concerning its 
Jewish inhabitants dates.from the year 1849, when 
the Jews, who then lived in a special quarter, the 
" Hinterlauben" or * Brotlauben," were accused of 
having poisoned the wells. St. Gall followed the 
example of other towns near the Lake of Constance, 
imprisoning the Jews, burning them alive, orat best 
expelling them and confiscating their property. 
For a long time after this event no Jews lived in St. 
Gall; and in modern times also the right of settle- 
ment was granted only very exceptionally to a few 
Jews, who had to pay heavily for the concession. 
Even after the wars of independence the St. Gall 
“Jews Law” of May 15, 1818, though it was not 
strictly enforced by the government, placed the 
Jews under severe restrictions. These exceptional 
laws remained on the statute-books until the eman- 
cipation of the Jews of Switzerland in Feb., 1868. 

On April 8, 1864, the present Jewish community 
was constituted, the members having removed to 
St. Gall from the neighboring town of HOHENEMS. 
Religious services were organized, and Hebrew and 
religious classes founded. Soon afterward the cem- 
etery was laid out; the dead had previously been 
conveyed probably to one of the neighboring com- 
munities. l 

The Jewish inhabitants of St. Gall increased nu- 
merically in the course of time through frequent 
migrations from the communities of Endingen and 
Lengnau, Gailingen (Baden), Laupheim (Württem- 
berg), and from other places. 

On Sept. 21, 1881, the present (1905) synagogue 
was consecrated. The first rabbi of the existing 
community was Hermann Engelbert, who was suc- 
ceeded in 1900 by the present incumbent, Emil 
Schlesinger, 

The Jews of St. Gall exceed 500 in a total popu- 
lation of 38,087. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. L. Hartmann, Gesch. der Stadt St. Gal- 
len, St. Gall, 1818; S. C. Ulrich, Sammlung Jüdischer 
. Geschichten in der Schweiz, Basel, 1748; Augusta Stein- 
berg, Studien zur Gesch. der Juden in der Schweiz Wüh- 
vend des Mittelalters, Zurich, 1903. 
D. E. Sc. 
SAINT-GILLES (55) bw pw): Town of 
France, in the department of Gard, about eleven 
miles south-southeast of Nimes. It was an impor- 
tant commercial center in the twelfth century. 
When Benjamin of Tudela visited the town it pos- 
sessed a Jewish community numbering 100 members, 
who were under the protection of Raymond V., 
Count of Toulouse. It wasat St.-Gilles that in 1216, 
through the efforts of Isaac Benvenisti and under 


the presidency of R. Levi, the representatives of the 
Jewish communities of southern France met to delib- 
erate regarding the measures to be taken against the 
resolutions of the Lateran Council of 1215. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, i., v.; Gratz, 

Gesch. vi. 401, 466; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 651. - 

S. 

SAINT-JOHN’S-BREAD: Fruit of the carob- 
tree. ltis not mentioned in the Masoretie text of 
the Old Testament, though Cheyne assumes that in 
three passages (II Kings vi. 25, xviii. 97 — Isa. xxxvi. 
12; Isa. i. 20) mann (“carob-fruit ”) should be read 
instead of paran (“ Expositor,” July, 1899). In the 
New Testament St.-John's-bread is called swine's 
food (Luke xv. 16); and it is mentioned as such in 
the Mishnah. The law regarding the edge of the 
field that may not be harvested applied to the carob- 
tree (Peah i. 4 e£ seq.), and the fruit had to be tithed 
(Ma'as. i. 8). The latter was preserved in wine 
(Sheb. vii. 7). The fact that carob-pods are men- 
tioned in the New Testament and elsewhere as fa- 
vorite fodder indicates that the tree grew in abun- 
dance. The fruit, which is palatable only when 
dried, was eaten by the poor alone. 

E. G. H. 


SAINT JOSEPH. See MISSOURI. 


SAINT LOUIS: Largest city in the state of Mis- 
souri, U. S. A. Its pioneer Jew was Wolf Bloch, a 
native of Schwihau, Bohemia, who is reported to 
have settled there in 1816. The early arrivals proba- 
bly intermarried and in this way lost their identity : 
for it was not until the Jewish New-Year of 1836 
that the first religious services were held, when ten 
men rented a little room over a grocery-store at the 
corner of Second and Spruce streets. The next year 

these pioneers organized. the United 

First Syna- Hebrew Congregation, which is still 
gogue. in existence. A. Weigel was its first’ 
president; and services were held for 

many years at a private housein Frenchtown. The 
first building used as a synagogue was located on 
Fifth street between Greenand Washington avenues. 
In 1855 this organization bought a site and erected: 
its own temple on Sixth street between Locust and 
St. Charles streets. The building was consecrated 
June 17, 1859, the Rev. M. J. Raphall of New York 
Officiating. The rabbinate has been held by the. 
Rev. Henry J. Messing for the past twenty-six years, 

The B’nai El congregation was organized in 1840, 
and moved into its own house of worship at Sixth 
and Cerre streets in 1855. The Rev. Moritz Spitz, 
editor of “The Jewish Voice,” is the present (1905) 
occupant of its pulpit. 

In 1866 Shaare Emeth congregation was organ- . 
ized, with Rev. S. H. Sonnenschein as its spiritual. 
leader, and Alexander Suss as its first president. 
The Rev. Samuel Sale is the present rabbi. In 1886 
a number of the members, being dissatisfied, banded. 
together, and with Rabbi Sonnenschein organized 
Temple Israel, with Isaac Schwab as president. 
Dr. Leon Harrison is the present spiritual adviser. 
There are also six regularly organized Orthodox 
congregations in the city. 

In 1844 A. J. Latz purchased a lot on Pratte 
avenue for a cemetery, which was used until 1856,. 


I. Be. 


Saint Louis 
Saint Petersburg 


when the United Hebrew Congregation acquired 
what is now known as Mount Olive Cemetery. The 
B’nai El congregation used as its first burial- ground 
a plot of land on Gravois road, now enlarged and 
known as Mount Sinai. 'This land was purchased 

in 1849. Later the Mt. Sinai Ceme- 
Cemeteries. tery Association was formed, and the 

corner-stone of its chapel was laid 
June 92, 1878, the Revs. Wolfenstein and Sonnen- 
schein officiating. The members of B'nai El, Shaare 
Emeth, and Temple Israel congregations are entitled 
to burial in these grounds. 

The I. O. B. B. gained an early foothold in St. 
Louis, Missouri Lodge, No. 22, having been organ- 
ized in 1855, and Ebn Ezra Lodge, No. 47, in 1863. 
Both lodges are still in existence and have large 
memberships. Progress Lodge, No. 53, of the In- 
dependent Order of Free Sons of Israel, a beneficiary 
» organization, was founded Sept. 6, 1872. 

As early as 1857 St. Louis had its social organiza- 
tion, the Harmonie Club beginning its existence at 
that time, with M. Hellman as its first president. 
Its club-rooms for fifteen years were on Market 
street between Fourth and Fifth streets. In 1872 
the Concordia Club, with Leopold Steinberger as 
its presiding officer, was organized. Both of these 
bodies have passed out of existence, and the Colum- 
bian Club is now the only distinctly Jewish social 
institution in the city. Jacob Meyer was its first 
presiding officer (1892). 

One of the prominent characters in St. Louis dur- 
ing the Civil war was Isidor Busch, a wine-mer- 
chant. He was one of the delegates on the * Uncon- 
ditional Union Ticket” to a convention which decided 
that Missouri should remain in the Union. 

- After the Chicago fire in 1871 many Jewish fam- 
ilies removed from that city to St. Louis; and these 
required temporary assistance. It was 
United He- then that the United Hebrew Relief 
brew Association was inaugurated, with B. 
Relief As- Singeras president, and Rev. S. Wolf- 
sociation. enstein (now superintendent of the 
Cleveland Orphan Asylum) as vice- 
president. Numerous charitable organizations 
sprang up from time to time until 1897, when the 
first consolidation was effected. The United He- 
brew Relief Association, the Sisterhood of Personal 
Service, the Ladies’ Zion Society, and the Hebrew 
Ladies’ Sewing Society combined, with a view to 
more effective work, under the name “ United Jew- 
ish Charities,” with Moses Fraley as president. 

The Hebrew Free and Industrial School Society, 
an organization for the instruction of children in 
Jewish history and religion, was founded by the 
Rev. H. J. Messing in 1879, with J. B. Greensfelder 
as president; and the Jewish Alliance N ight-School 
for immigrants was established a few years later by 
Prof. W. Deutsch, and was presided over by Elias 
Michaels. 

The Home for Aged and Infirm Israelites was 
founded in 1882, with B. Hysinger at its head. It 
owns the property which it occupies, and provides 
for about fifty inmates. 

The United Jewish Charities being in need of 
funds in 1898, a large fair was held for one week in 
the Coliseum of the Exposition Building, under the 
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auspices of a special committee presided over by 


Julius Lesser, with the result that the Charities re- 


ceived the sum of $87,000, one-half of which was 
appropriated toward the relicf fund, while the re- 
mainder was used for erecting a building to be used 
by the Jewish charitable’ and educational bodies of 
St. Louis. The title to this building is vested in 
the United Jewish Charitable and Educational As- 

sociations, the first president of which 


Jewish is Elias Michaels. . 
Hospital. Realizing the need of a hospital for 


the poor, the Jews of St. Louis con- 
tributed a fund of $100,000, which was paid to 
The Jewish Hospital of St. Louis, incorporated in 
1900, and presided over by August Frank. 

The spirit of consolidation which was prevalent 
during the year 1901 affected those Jews who were 
interested in the several charitable and educational 
institutions of the city, and who believed that by a 
stronger union more work could be accomplished 
and larger contributions secured. Accordingly on 
Nov. 7, 1901, a committee of 100 persons assem- 
bled at the Columbian Club, and it was decided to 
organize the Jewish Charitable and Educational 
Union, with Moses Fraley as president. Over $42,- 
000 a year is paid into its treasury by the Jews of 
St. Louis and distributed among the following con- 
stituent societies: the United Jewish Charities, Jew- 
ish Hospital, Home for Aged and Infirm Israelites, 
Hebrew Free and Industrial School Society, and 
Jewish Alliance Night-School Society. Annual ap- 
propriations are made also for the Cleveland Orphan 
Asylum and for the Hospital for Consumptives at 
Denver. 

The first national Conference of Jewish Charities 
was held at St. Louis in 1885, with Marcus Bern- 
heimer as president and Albert Arnstein as secretary. 

St. Louis has two Jewish papers. “The Jewish 
Voice,” successor to “The Jewish Tribune,” was 

founded in 1876 by Godlove, Friedman, 
Papers and and Wolfner. The Revs. S. IH. Sonnen- 

Educa- schein and Moritz Spitz later became 
tional In- joint owners óf the paper, which is 
stitutions. now edited and owned by tlie latter. 

In 1901 “The Modern View,” owned 
and edited by A. Rosenthal, made its first appear- 
ance. 

The Hebrew Young Men’s Literary Association, 
which in a few years became the Y. M. H. A. of St. 
Louis, began its existence in 1877, with J. D. Greens- 
felder as president. This organization in 1878 
appointed a committee to solicit funds and distrib- 
ute them among those refugees who were coming 
to St. Louis on account of the spread of yellow fe- 
ver in the Southern States. Benjamin Altheimer 
was chairman of this committee. The Y. M. H. A. 
maintained its literary and social work for a number 
of years, but it gradually passed out of existence. 
In 1896 it was reorganized, with A. Rosenthal as its 
new president; and it has now 600 members. The 
reorganized association took the lead in providing 
aid for the Rumanian refugees in 1900. The Pioneers 
Ladies’ Literary Society is the oldest organization of 
its kind in the country, having begun its work in 
1877. Mrs. August Frank was its first president. 

The Jews of St. Louis are fully identified with 
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the welfare of the city. Isaac Schwab, Jonathan 
Rice, Jacob J. Wertheimer, Elias Michaels, Nathan 
Frank, and Charles À. Stix were members of the 
board of directors of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position Company, under whose auspices the 
World's Fair was held in St. Louis during the 
year 1904. 

Among the Jews of St. Louis who have held posi- 
tions of honor and trust in the community and have 
been prominent in the different publie exchanges 
of the city may be mentioned: Nathan Frank, 


Saint Louis 
Saint Petersburg 


At present (1905) the Jews of St. Louis number 
about 40,000 in a total population of about 575,000. 
A. B. Gn. 


SAINT PAUL. See MINNESOTA. 


SAINT PETERSBURG: Capital city of Rus- 
sia. Antonio SANCHEZ, a Spanish Jew and member 
of the Academy of Sciences, lived in St. Petersburg 
in the reign of Elizabeth Petrovna. In the reign 
of Catherine II. there were three or four Jews in the 
city, though legally they were not permitted domi- 


EJ 


SYNAGOGUE AT SAINT PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 
(From a photograph.) l 


owner of the “St. Louis Star,” a daily newspaper, 
who represented the city in Congress; Moses N. Sale, 
a judge of the Circuit Court; Albert Arnstein and 
Moses Fraley, former members of the city council; 
Meyer Rosenblatt, who served as collector of revenue 
for the city; Louis Aloe, a member of the board of 
election commissioners; Elias Michacls, a member 
of the school board, and at one time president of the 
Mercantile Club; Marcus Bernheimer, a former pres- 
ident of the Merchants’ Exchange; and Jacob D. 
Goldman, who has held the same office in the Cotton 
Exchange. 
X.—41 


cil there (comp. Nevaknovicn, LÓB; NOTKIN, 
NATHAN; PERETZ, ABRAHAM). From that time the 
number of Jewish inhabitants increased gradu- 
ally, until, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there was a substantial group of Jews living 
in the city. 

The Hasidic rabbi Shneor Zalman of Lody was for 
a time confined in the fortress of St. Petersburg 
during the reign of Paul I. Seeing that the rabbi 
would not eat any of the prison fare, the comman- 
dant sent for Mordecai of Lepla to prepare his food 
according to the Mosaic law. At that time there 


Saint Petersburg 
Saint-Symphorien 
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were other Jews living in St. Petersburg, among 
them Lób Mianevich and Saul of Sizochina. By 
1802 these had already effected a communal organ- 
ization. Not possessing a cemetery of their own, 
they entered into an agreement with the St. Peter 
Lutheran-Evan gelical congregation of St. Peters- 
burg, whereby the latter allowed the Jews the use 
of a division of its extensive burial-grounds. In 
the minutes of the church meeting of Feb. 2, 1802, 
the following is recorded: “ At to-day’s meeting of 
the church elders three Jewsappeared with a request 
for a piece of ground in the Bretfeld cemetery, to be 
used for the burial of their dead. The elders, hav- 
ing considered this request, decided to assign to them 
a place for burial beyond the wall of our cemetery, 
on the right side of the brook, and occupying 160 


square ‘sazhens,’ on condition that there shall be paid - 


toSt. Peter’s Church 10 rubles for every 
person buried there. The road to this 
plot must be constructed at their own 
expense, and in such a manner as to 
cause no inconvenience to us; 
are not forbidden, however, to carry 


Cemetery 
of the 
St. Peter 
Lutheran- 
Evangel- 
ical Con- 
gregation. copy of these minutes was placed, 
under date of April 1, 1802, in the 
register of the Jewish community. “To preserve 
the memory of the persons, now living here, who 
received this document,” says the register, “their 
names are hereby appended: the respected and 
honored Nathan Notkin of Shklov; Hayyim Shmuk- 
ler of Brod; Osher, son of Isaiah Katz of Moghilef; 
Mordecai, son of Shpraga-Faivish of Shklov; Mat- 
tithiah, son of Jonas Katz; Judah, son, of Ozer of 
Shklov; Eliezer, son of Gershon of Novomyesto; 
Isaac, son of Nathan Segal of Moghilef; Joshua, 
son of Hayyim of Shklov; Shabbethai, son of the 

respected Nathan Notkin.” 

It appears from the records that, numerically, the 
Jews of Shklov occupied the first place in the com- 
munity, and that those from Moghilef were next. 
The records of the burial association contain the 
names of a number of Jews buried in the cemetery, 
among them that of Avigdor, son of David Chak- 
hechover of Warsaw, who confessed to the authori- 
ties before his death that he was a Jéw and expressed 
a wish to be buried in the Jewish cemetery. A sim- 
ilar notice occurs of Joseph, son of Benjamin Bunem. 
He was from Germany, and was a member of the 
Imperial Band. The last entry in this record is 
dated Jan. 31, 1822, and tells of the burial of the 
“famous rabbi and renowned physician Moses El- 
hanan Elkan of Tulchin.” The burial-plot secured 
from the Lutheran congregation in 1802 was filled 
by 1862, the last to be buried there being the Wilna 
publisher David Romm. An additional plot was 
then assigned to the Jewish community by the Ger- 
man congregation, and was used until 1874. In 
that year another piece of ground, in the Preobra- 
zhenski cemetery, was assigned by the city to the 
Jews for burial purposes. 

While still forbidden by law to reside in St. Peters- 
burg, the Jews there increased in number, thanks to 
the tolerant attitude of Alexander I., who highly 
appreciated the services rendered by the Jews in the 
war of 1812. The governor-general of St. Peters- 


they 


their dead through our cemetery." A. 


burg, Miloradovich, was very friendly toward the 
Jews, and designated them as the “most faithful of 
the emperor’sservants.” The treatment of the Jews 
in St. Petersburg underwent a change for the worse 
in the reign of Nicholas I. Many of the Jew- 
ish families living. in that city were given the 
alternative of baptism into the Greek-Orthodox 
Chureh or banishment. A number were baptized, 
and some of these were given government posi- 
tions, to influence, perhaps, the conversion of other 
Jews. One of these baptized Jews became the 
favorite secretary of Nicholas I.; another, Feigin, 
was the right-hand mau of Kankrin. Permission 
to build the present synagogue was given in 1869, 
but owing to legal difficulties it was nof opened 

until 1893. 
For its livelihood the Jewish population of St. Pe- 
tersburg depends chiefly upon the fol- 


.Oecupa- lowing occupations: making clothes 
tions. and shoes, 25.2 per cent; working in 


metal, 8.8; literature, 6.2; the practise 
of medicine, 4.9. 

Among the prominent Jews of St. Petersburg 
may be ‘mentioned rabbis I. W. Olschwanger and 
Abraham Drabkin, the Günzburg family, Leon 
Rosenthal, A. Warshavski, 8. S. Polyakov, M. Fried- 
land, and A. Wavelberg. The roll of its scholars 
and writers, and of the members of the professions 
includes the names of M. Berlin, A. Harkavy, Daniel 
Chwolson, L. Mandelstamm, J. Seiberling, Robert 


Ilyish, A. Kaufman, M. Kulisher, Dr. Malis, Dr. A. 


Soloveichik, M. Vinaver, S. O. Gruzenberg, M. Syr- 
kin, S. Wiener, S. Pineto, A. Zederbaum, Judah 
Lób Kantor, Z. H. Rabinovitz, Julius Hessen, M. 
Antokolski, J. L. Gordon, S. Trug, L. Bramson, 
Bruzkus, and many others whose names may be 
found in the membership lists of the Society for the 
Promotion of Culture Among the Jews of Russia. 
Within recent years the Jewish Colonization Associ- 
ation has done some useful work.for the Jews of 
St. Petersburg. 

The following periodicals are, or were, published 
in St. Petersburg: in Russian: * Yevreiskaya Bibli- 
oteka," ^C Voskhod," “Razsvyet,” “Yevreiskoe 
Obozryenie," | *Budushehnost," " Yevreiskaya 
Zhizn,” “ Almanach Lurye”; in Hebrew: “ Ha-Me- 
liz,” * Ha-Yom," “Ha-Zeman”; in Judzo- German: 
*Jüdisches Volksblatt," “ Der Freind.” 

The total population of St. Petersburg is 1, 967; - 
0928. The Jewish population was 6,694. (0.99 per 
cent of the total population) in 1869; in 1881 it was 
16,826 (1.95 per cent); in 1890 it was 15,331 (1.61 
per cent): in 1900 it was 20,885. Of the last-men- 
tioned only 6,456 were born in St. Petersburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, 1903, Nos. 111, 112, 114; Voslehod, 

Jan. and Feb., I881 ; May, 1892; Orshanski, Izslyedovaniya 

o Prvakh Yevreyev, St. Petersburg. 

II. R. J. G. L. 

SAINT-SYMPHORIEN D'OZON: Town in 
the ancient province of Dauphiné, France. In the 
fourteenth century it had a large and wealthy Jewish 
community, to which the dauphin Charles granted 
(1855) important privileges; for this a special im- 
post was paid (Prudhomme, “Les Juifs en Dau- 
phiné,” pp. 38, 42). 

The most important banking-house of the city 


ETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 


OLD JEWISH CEMETERY AT SAINT P 


(From a photograph.) 
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was that of the Cohen brothers, who numbered 
among their clients, there as well asat Vienne, clerics, 
priests, nobles, and prominent burghers (7b, p. 74). 
In spite of the dauphin’s favor, the Jews of St.-Sym- 
phorien paid special highway-tolls; e.g., a Jew on 
foot four deniers, a Jew on horseback or an enceinte 
Jewess eight deniers (Depping, “ Les Juifs dans le 
Moyen Age," p. 162). 
Jewish youths were accused of huving caused the 
arrest of a Christian tailor, Antoine Escoflier, upon 
a fictitious charge, and, moreover, of having mocked 
and reviled the name of Jesus. Arraigned before the 
dauphin's council, they were sentenced to pay a fine 
of 200 francs in gold (^ Revue des Etudes Juives," 
ix. 290). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prudhomme, Les Juifs en Dauphiné. 


G. S. K. 
SAINT THOMAS. See WEst IxprEs, DANISH. 


SAJ 6, ALADÁR: Hungarian author; born at 
Waitzen Sept. 8, 1869; educated for the Jaw at 
Budapest, where he devoted himself at the same 
time to writing novels. He served as lieutenant 
inthe Twenty-third Battalion of Chasseursin Bosnia 
from 1892 to 1894, and therefore chose his subjects 
chiefly from army life, soon becoming one of the 
most popular authors. Sajó has published the fol- 
lowing works: *Katonáéknál" (Among the Sol- 
diers), Budapest, 1898; “De Profundis,” čb. 1894; 
“ Kaszárnyatitkok ” (Secrets of the Barracks), 70. 
1895: *Regruták és Más Katonák ” (Recruits and 
. Other Soldiers), 7. 1897; and the novel * Ezredes 
Boriska.” 1897. He is a collaborator on the * Buda- 
pesti Hirlap”; and in 1897 he became secretary of 
the journalistic society Otthon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 

S: L. V. 

SAK, JACOB B. BENJAMIN WOLF. Sce 
JACOB BEN BENJAMIN ZEEB SAK. 


SALAHTI. See OMNAM Kern. 


SALAMAN, ANNETTE A.: English author- 
ess; died April 10, 1879; youngest daughter of S. K. 
Salaman, and sister of the musician of that name. In 
her girlhood, during which she was for a time bedrid- 
den, she compiled the texts of Scripture illustrative 
of the precepts and teachings of Judaism, which 
were afterward published in a volume entitled 
“Footsteps on the Way of Life,” 2d ed., London, 
1874. She was the author also of “ Aunt Annette’s 
Stories to Ada,” a series of tales for children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, April 18, 1879. 
Ja G. Js 


SALAMAN, CHARLES KENSINGTON: 
English pianist, composer, and controversialist ; born 
in London March 3, 1814; died there June 23, 1901. 
His musical talent became apparent at a very 
eurly age, when he studied under Neate (a pupil of 
Beethoven), Crotch, and Eley. Playing at the sug- 
gestion of J. B. Cramer before the Royal Academy 
of Music, he was elected, at the age of ten, a member 
of that institution. In 1828, when only fourteen, 
he played compositions of his ownin public. After 
studying in Paris under Henri Herz, he reap- 
peared in London, and was in 1880 selected to com- 
pose the ode for the Shakespeare Jubilee Festival of 


On March 30, 1896, three- 


. movement in England. 


that year at Stratford-on-Avon. At Salaman's first 
orchestral concert, in 1883, Grisi was introduced to 
a London audience. In 1836 Salaman published his 
stil] well-known setting of Shelley’s “I Arise from 
Dreams of Thee?; and until his death he steadily 
produced numerous songs, delicate alike in melody 
and in style. 

The poems which Salaman set to music were notice- 
ably chosen from a wide field, covering most Euro- 
pean languages as well as Latin (Horace and Catul- 
lus), Greek (Anacreon), and Hebrew (Judah ha-Levi 
and the liturgy). From 1845 to 1848 he was in Rome, 
conducting the first performance of a Beethoven 
symphony there, and being present at the removal 
of the gates of the ancient ghetto (on Monday eve- 
ning, Passover eve, April 7, 1847). He received the 
rare distinction of honorary membership in the 
Academy of St. Cecilia. 

On his return to England he founded the Musical 
Society of London, acting for several years as its 
honorary secretary, and organizing the orchestra, 
which Meyerbeer pronounced magnificent. He be- 
came prominent also as a public lecturer. 

Salaman's attention had early been turned to de- 
votional music, and he produced several anthems 
which are prominent in the repertory of the Angli- 
can Churchz His music for Psalm lxxxiv., origi- 
nally written for the reopening of the West London 
Synagogue, when the organ was first introduced 
into an English synagogue, was performed also at 
the reopening of Worcester Cathedral, and was sung 
at Westminster Abbey, during the Church Congress 
of 1900, as one of the three representative anthems of 
the nineteenth century. His Psalm c. is sung at 
most Anglo-Jewish choral weddings; his “Funel ‘al 
March ” (in memory of Victor Hugo), his pianoforte 
sketches, and his organ interludes are also prized. 

IIe was among the early advocates of the Reform 
On joining the West Lon- 
don Synagogue he wrote 124 settings for its re- 
formed musical service; and several of these are now 
used by Orthodox congregations also. His trench- 
ant letters on the methods of the conversionist mis- 
sions, addressed to the Bishop of Manchester in 1875 
and to the Dean of Lichfield in 1877, attracted gen- 
eral attention; and in 1885 he published * Jews as 
They Are? (of whichasecond edition hasappeared), 
containing valuable records of the history of Jewish 
emancipation in England, and refuting some current 
errors concerning Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Young Israel (London), 1898, i. 8413 Jew. 
Chron. and Jew. World, June 28, 1901 ; Grove, Diet. re iG 
n Musicians; Baker, Bioy. Diet. of M: sicians, New York, 
1$ 
J. F. L, C. 


SALAMAN, CHARLES MALCOLM: Eng- 
lish journalist and dramatist; born in London Sept. 


6, 1855; son of Charles Kensington Salaman, the 
composer. He is the author of “Ivan’s Love- 


Quest" and other poems (London, 1879), aud he has 
written the verses to many of his father's best-known 
songs, and also the words to compositions by Sir G. 
A. Macfarren, G. A. Osborne, and others. 

In the dramatic field and as a librettist, Salaman 
has produced * Deccivers Ever,” a farcical comedy 
(Strand Theatre, 1883); “Boycotted,” a one-act 
comedietta, with music by Eugene Barnett; " Dim- 
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ity's Dilemma,” farce (Gaiety Theatre); “ Both Sides 


of the Question,” comedictta; and “ A Modern Eve”: 


(Haymarket Theatre). Salaman is known also asa 
critic of the drama and of painting. He is editor of 
the published plays of A. W. Pinero, and author of 
the popular book * Woman—Througha Man's Eyo- 
glass ? (1892). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brown and Stratton, Bion. Dict. London, n.d.; 

Jewish Year Book, 5565 (= 1901-5). 

J: G. L. 

SALAMANCA: Spanish city; capital of the 
province of the same name; famous for its univer- 
sity. The Jews of Salamanca rendered valuable 
services to King Ferdinand lI. of Leon during the 
war against the King of Castile in 1169, and in re- 
turn were granted (in 1170) equal rights and liber- 
ties with the Christian inhabitants (* Fuero de Sala- 
manca," tit. ecelxii.). The town council was or- 
dered to protect and, if necessary, to defend the 
Jews; and for this protection a yearly tax of 195 
morabetinos was imposed ou the latter. They were 
not, however, spared during the persecutions of 
1891. 

In 1419 Vicente Ferrer preached in Salamanca, 
his sermons having for their object the conversion of 
the Jews; and such of the latter as were baptized 


there called themselves “ Vicentinos.” The large 
synagogue was at that time transformed into a 


church to which was given the name * Vera Cruz,” 
and afterward into a college of the Brothers of 
Charity. At the entrance to this college the follow- 
ing Latin verses were displayed: 
** Antiquum coluit vetus hoc Sinagoga sacellum, 

At nunc est verae religionis sacruin: 

Judaeo expulso, primus Viucentius istam 

Lustravit pura religione domum. 

Fulgens namque jubar subito descendit Olimpo, 

Cunctisque impressit pectora signa Crucis. 

Judaei trahunt cives Vicentii nomina multi, 

Et templum hoe Verae dicitur inde Crucis." 

The Jews of the city were in grave danger from 

a ritual-murder accusation which was made against 
them in 1456. Ona Christian holiday, presumably 
Easter, the little son of a rich merchant (* filho de 
hum rrico mercador ”), adorned with golden trinkets, 
had left hishome. The child was lured out of town 
by robbers, who, after stealing the valuables, mur- 
dered him and buried the body in à secluded spot. 
After a long, vain search for the boy a reward was 
publicly offered for any information concerning him. 
Some days later certain shepherds came with their 
cattle to the place where the corpse was buried, 
and their dogs, scratching the earth, uncovered an 
arm and brought it to their masters, who exhibited 
. itin the town. The fatherand relatives of the mur- 
dered child, together with other citizens, on proceed- 
ing to the place where the arm had been found, 
discovered the rest of the remains. ‘Phe populace, 
iuspired by hatred of the Jews, proclaimed without 
further investigation that the child had been killed 
by the latter, who, they asserted, had taken out the 
heart, fried it, and partaken of it as food. The rela- 
tives of the child, together with many others, soon 
armed themselves in order to attack the Jews. "The 
king, however, hearing ofthe affair, ordered a thor- 
ough investigation, and the innocence of the Jews 
"was finally established through the evidence of the 
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goldsmith to whom the murderers had sold the 
trinkets taken from the slain boy (S. Usque, * Con- 
solacam as Tribulacoens de Ysrael,” p. 189b; also 
Joseph ha-Kohen, “‘Emek ha-Baka,” pp. 77 et seq.). 
In 1499 the Jews of Salamanca, who had been so 
numerous that they, together with those of Ciudad- 
Rodrigo, paid 7,800 maravedis in taxes for the ycar 
1474, emigrated, mostly to Portugal. 

In Salamanca lived Rabbi Menahem ben Hayyim 
ha-Aruk, otherwise Longo (d. 1425), and the Tal- 
mudist Moses ben Benjamin and his son Isaac, 
both of whom maintained a correspondence with 
Isaac b. Sheshet. Salamanca was also the birthplace 
of the mathematician and astronomer Abraham 
Zacuto, who lectured at the university there. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Hist. i. 333 et seq., ii. 430 et seq.; Lindo, 

History of the Jews in Spain, p. 90; A. de Castro, Historia 

de los Judios en Españia, p. 98: Isaac ben Sheshet, Responsa, 

Nos. 229 et seq., 241, 296, 327, 830, 335 et seq. 

J. M. K. 

SALAMANDER (Greek, calapávôpa): Accord- 
ing to the Talmud, a species of toad which lives on 
land but enters the water at the breeding season 
(Hul. 197a; Lewysohn, “Z. T." 88 277, 278). It 
generally appears, however, as a fabulous animal, 
generated in fire and perishing in air, this being the 
view concerning it held by R. Akiba himself (Sifra, 


ed. Weiss, p. 52b; Hul. 127a). God showed the ani- 
malto Mosesin fire (Ex. R. xv. 28); and when glass- 


blowers stoke their furnace unceasingly for seven 
days and seven nights, the great heat produces a 
creature which is like a mouse (or spider), and which 
is called a salamander. If one smears his hand or 
any other part of his body with its blood, the spot 
is proof against fire; for the animal is created of fire 
(Tan.; Wayesheb, 3). When King Manasseh was 
about to sacrifice Hezekiah to Moloch, the child's 
mother anointed her son with the blood of a sala- 
mander, that the fire might not injure him (Sanh. 
02b; “Z. D. M. G.” xxviii. 15). The fire of hell 
does not harm the scribes, since they are all fire, 
like the Torah; and if flames can not hurt one 
who is anointed with salamander blood, still less 
can they injure the scribes (Hag., end). | 
The name “salamander” itself indicates the adop- 
tion of a foreign belief by the Jews. According. to 
Aristotle, * At Cyprus, where the stone chalcites [a 
kind of copper ore] is heated for several days, 
winged creatures, somewhat larger than our house- 
fly, appear in the midst of the fire, walking and 
flying through it, but dying immediately on leaving 
the flame. The salamander shows that certain ani- 
mals are naturally proof against fire, for it is said 
to extinguish a flame by passing through it” (“ His- 


toria Animalium," v. 19; Lewysohn, l.e. § 279). 


Akiba likewise speaks of animals other than the 
salamander which are generated in fire, while Pliny 
declares (* Historia Naturalis," x. 68, 87) that the 
salamander does not propagate by copulation, and 
that, like ice, it extinguishes fire by touching it. 

While the fire, according to the Midrash, need 
burn only seven days and seven nights to produce a 
salamander, Rashi says that it requires seven years 
(Hag.), and the ‘Aruk (s.v.) postulates seventy years. 
The trend toward magic appears, furthermore, in 
the statement that myrtle wood is required for the 
fire. 
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The Zohar (ii. 211b) even mentions garments of 
salamander skin; and this legend is found in non- 
Jewish sources also. According to Grüsse (“ Bei- 
träge zur Litteratur und Sage des Mittelalters," p. 
81, Dresden, 1850), “The poets, e.g., Titurel (ch. 
xl. 841), say that cloth of gold is woven from sala- 
manders, and Marco Polo (Latin translation, ch. 
xlv.)says that at Rome there is a cloth of the same 


material as that from which the salamander is made 


(comp. Jellinek, “Beiträge zur Gesch. der Kab- 
bala,” i. 48, Leipsic, 1852). 
though termed Hindu, and in which salamander is 
the chief ingredient, is quoted by Steinschneider 
(“Pseudepigraphische Litteratur,” p. 88, Berlin, 
1862; see also Grunwald, “ Mitteilungen,” v. 10, 47; 
. Wuttke, “Deutscher Volksaberglaube der Gegen- 
wart,” 3d ed., 8 714). On the salamander as the 
elemental spirit of fire in the Middle Ages see 
“ Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon,” 14th ed., vi. 
14, s.v. “Elementargeister.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Z. T. $8 278-280, Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, 1858; Krauss, Lehnworter, ii. 395, with bibliography 
by I. Löw. 

E. C. L. B. 

SALAMON, NAHUM: English inventor; 
born in London 1828; died there Nov. 28, 1900. He 
may be regarded as practically the founder of the 


British trade in sewing-machines. He early recog- 
nized the possibilities of this invention; and intro- 


duced from America into England the “ Howe,” the 
pioneer machine. Salamon was also the first to 
establish a plant for the manufacture of bicycles, at 
Coventry in Warwickshire, at the time when the 
invention of the spider-wheel resulted in the devel- 
opment of the velocipede into the modern bicycle 
and tricycle. Under the auspices of his company, 
the Coventry Machinists, Coventry took the fore- 
most place in the manufacture for which it is now 
famous. 

Salamon was much interested also in technical and 
chemical studies. In conjunction with his son Al- 
fred G. Salamon, chemist, he acquired the English 
patents of saccharin when the efforts of chemists to 
make a substitute for sugar out of inorganic mate- 
rials proved successful. Down to the time of his 
death he, as one of the directors of the Saccharin 
Corporation, took a personal interest in popular- 
izing this product. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Nov. 30, 1900. . 

J. G. L. 

SALANT, SAMUEL: Chief rabbi of the Ash- 
kenazic congregations in Jerusalem; born Jan. 2, 
1816, at Byelostok, Russia. Samuel married. the 
daughter of Sundl of Salant and assumed the name 
“Salant.” Atanearly age his lungs became affected, 
and he was advised to seek a warm climate. This 
induced him in 1840 to go with his wife and his son 
Benjamin Beinish to Jerusalem. At Constantinople 
he met and gained the friendship of Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, then on his way to defend the Damascus 
Jews who had been falsely accused of ritual mur- 
ders. Salant arrived in Jerusalem in 1841, and re- 
joined Sundl of Salant, his father-in-law, and about 
500 Ashkenazim, who had preceded him. From 1848 
to 1851 Salant, asa *meshullah " (see HALUKKAN), 
visited the principal cities of Lithuania and Poland. 
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He reorganized the Wilna congregation (“Kolel”) 


-so successfully that its halukkah contributions were © 


nearly doubled. In 1860 he went to Germany, to 
Amsterdam, and to London, and on his return suc- 
ceeded in inducing the trustees who had charge of 
the halukkah to divide the contributions equally 
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Samuel Salant. 


between the Sephardim and Ashkenazim. Salant 


also collected donations for the building of the syn- 
agogue Bet Ya‘akob in Jerusalem. In 187S he suc- 


ceeded Meir Auerbach as chief rabbi of the Ashke- 
nazim. 

In 1888 Salant’s eyesight began to fail, and a few 
years later he became blind; but this did not impair 
his usefulness and activity in Jewish affairs. In 
1900, however, he requested an assistant; and ac- 
cordingly Rabbi Elijah David Rabbinowitz-Theo- 
mim of Russia was selected for the position. 

Salant is aneminent Talmudist, but not an author 
of any consequence. He has excellent executive 
ability, as is. shown in his leadership in the Jewish 
community. He is the head of the “wa‘ad hba- 
kelali” (central committee) of the Ashkenazic haluk- 
kah in Palestine, to which all contributions are ad- 
dressed. He bas won the sympathy and confidence 
of the outside world by his moderation and by his 
toleration toward all classes of Jews. Salant as 
chief rabbi of the Ashkenazim and Jacob Saul Al- . 
yashar as chief rabbi of the Sephardim maintain 
friendly intercourse, and generally act in harmony 
in matters concerning the welfare of the community 
at large. . 


Oe: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 181-184, War- 
saw, 18 


90. 
J. J. D. E. 
SALANTER, ISRAEL. See Lipxry, ISRAEL. 


SALE.—Of Land: The steps by which the title 
to land is changed in a gift or sale have been shown 
under ALIENATION. The conveyance might be by 
deed (“shetar”), for the requisites of which see 
DEED. It remains to be shown how the object 
conveyed is described, and how the words descri- 
bing it are construed. 

It was so usual for the ownership of houses to be 
divided (mostly among coheirs), one man owning the 
rooms on the ground floor and another the upper 
story, that the maxim of the Roman law “cujus est 


Sale 
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solum, ejus est usque ad colum? was not applied 
to buildings. Two chapters of the Mishnah (B. B. 
iv., v.) define the meaning of words applied to the 
objects of a sale. Such of these definitions as refer 
to land or to things annexed thereto are here given, 
though most of them are only of archeologic inter est. 

(1) He who sells a house (* bayit?) does not sell 
the separate wainscot walls, nor a movable interior 
closet, nor a roof with a railing more than ten hands 
in height, nor a dug cistern, nor a 
walled cistern. In order to include 
these, the words * from the abyss be- 
low to the sky above" are necessary, 
* depth and height" not being suflicient. 

According to the prevailing opinion of R. Akiba, 
the purchaser, if the cistern is included, has the ex- 
clusive right of way to it; and where the cistern 
alone is sold, the right of way to it passes to the 
purchaser by implication. He who sells a house 
sells the door, but not the kev; he sells a mortar 
attached to the ground, but not a movable one; he 
sells also. the base for a mill, but not the hollow 
stone receptacle, nor the baking-oven or cooking- 
hearth (all these being considered personalty); but 
where the seller says “the house and all that is in 
it," all these things pass in the sale. Where one 
sells a * court? he sells the houses, cistern, pit, and 
cellar, but not the movables; however, if he sells “ the 
court and all that is init," everything is sold except- 
ing the bath-house and the oil-press in the court. 
He who sells an oil-press (let into the ground) sells 
the “sea” (the hollow stone which receives the 
olives), the stone roller, and the “maidens” (the 
cedar frame on which the beams rest), but not 
the planks (for weighting down the olive-bags), 
nor the wheel (for turning the press), nor the cross- 
beam; but if the seller says “the oil-press and all 
within it” everything passes. 

He who sells a bath-house does not sell the shelves 
(for clothes), nor the benches, nor the curtains 
(? bathing-wrappers). If he says “the bath-house 
and what is in it,” these things are sold, but not the 
pipes which conduct water to the bath, nor the stock 
of fuel on hand. | 

He who sells a town sells the houses, cisterns, 
pits, and cellars, the bath-houses and dove-cots, the 
olive-presses and the “gardens and orchards” (?), 
but not the movables therein; but if he says “the 
town and all that is in it,” even the slaves and 
cattle that may be in the town are regarded as hav- 
ing been included in the sale, 

He who sells a field or a vineyard sells the stones 
that are there for its needs, and the canes in the vine- 
yard (necessary to prop the vines), and the crops 
still standing, and a cane fence enclosing less than 
a “quarter” (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES), and a 
watchman’s lodge not made of mud, and carob- 
trees that have not been grafted, and the young, 
uneut sycamores; but he does not sell stones not 
needed for the field, nor canes not in use in the 
vineyard, nor the crop that has been eut. If, how- 
ever, he says “the ficld and all that is witnin it,” 
everything is sold with the exception of the follow- 
ing: a place fenced about with cane and of more 
than a quarter’s contents (this being considered a 
separate field), a watchman’s lodge built of mud 


Inclusive 
Sale. 


(it being deemed a house), grafted carob-trees or im- 
proved sycamores, a cistern or an oil-press, whether 
dry or in use, and a dove-cot. And, according to 
the prevailing opinion of Akiba, the seller must ob- 

tain from the buyer a right of way (to reach the cis- 

tern and oil-press), will: the same incidents and ex- 
ceptions as in the sale of a house. 

All these rules apply to the terms of a sale; buta 
gift is construed more liberally, so as to comprise 
everything in and upon the ground. Where broth- 
ers divide an estate, he who receives a named field 
for his share is entitled to everything upon it. 

The rules here given for special cases may be 
generalized thus: Where a house, field, etc., are sold 
simply, nothing passes which bears a 
special name, whether real estate in 
itself or not, nor anything that is not 
attached bodily to the ground. If the 
wor as * and all that is init” or“ on it ": are added, such 
parts as are always known by a separate name, and 
such movables as are not permanently on the place 
butare changed from day to day, are still excluded. 

The dispute between Akiba and his contempo- 
raries about the right of way turns on the question 
(ib. 64b) whether the seller sells “ witha kindly eye ” 
or “with an evil eye”; that is, whether his words 
are to be interpreted so as to enlarge the scope of 
the sale or so as to restrict it. The former view 
prevails. 

(2) So far the Mishnah deals with the incidents of 
a house, court, town, field, etc. But B. D. v., $4 pre- 
sents the inverse case of the sale of single trees (this 
includes grape-vines), which may carry with them 
the uuderlying and surrounding land—an idea nct 
strange in Syria, where even to-day single fruit-trees 
are often owned separately. With the aid of the 
comments in the Talmud (Z5. 81-83) the law may be 
stated thus: * He who buys two trees inthe midst of 
another man’s field does not thereby buy the soil [R. 
Meir says he does]. If the branches spread out too 
far, the owner of the soil must not trim them, 
though they shade his land; for by selling the trees 
he has puta servitude on his land. What grows 
out from the trunk belongs to the owner of the tree; 
whatever shoots come above the ground out of the 
roots belong to the land-owner; and, if the trees die, 
their owner has no further right to the soil. But 
when a man buys three trees, not less than four cubits 
and not more than sixteen apart, and placed in a 
triangle, he acquires the soil under them and a path 
around them wide enough for a fruit-gatherer with 
his basket. If the branches spread beyond this 
space, they should be trimmed. If the trees should 


General 
Rule. 


die, the soil belongs to their owner, who may plant 


others in their places. 

(3) Executory sales, in which land is sold by 
measure, and has to be laid off, or buildings are con- 
tracted for by name, to be put up thereafter, have 
still to be considered (see čb. vi., vii.). 

“When one says to his companion ‘I sell thee à 
named measure of soil,’ and there are holes ten 
palms in depth, or rocks rising more than ten palms 
in height, these are not counted in the measure. 
Smaller holes or lower rocks are measured as part 
of the soil sold; but if the words are ‘I sell about 
such a measure,’ then holes and protruding rocks 
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are all measured along with the rest” (thus the 
Mishnah; butin the Gemara this statement concern- 
ing smaller holes or standing rocks is limited as to 
quantity and position). When one says “I sell thee 
a named quantity [eg., enough fora kor of seed, 

€., 79,000 square cubits] chain measure,” the seller, 
if he gives any less, no matter how little, must 
make a rebate; if he gives any more, the buyer 
must return it. But if one sells a named quantity 
“more or less,” should there be a def- 
icit of as much as one part in thirty, 
the contract is filled; if the difference 
is greater, an account must be taken. It seems that 
the naming of a quantity without adding “chain 
measure” is of the same import as if the words 
“more or less” were added (2b. 104a). 

Where an excess is to be corrected the buyer may 
return the surplus land; but where the excess is 
small (the Mishnah names the measure of nine kabs 
for a field, and a half-kab fora garden) the returned 
land would do the seller no good; hence the sages 
require the buyer to rectify the mistake in money. 
In case of deficit, the seller, of course, returns a part 
of the price pro rata. 

Where both the expressions “chain measure ” and 
“more or less” are used, according to the eminent 
lawyer Ben Nannos, the expression used first in 
the contract should prevail, the other falling to 
the ground; but the prevailing opinion is that the 
doubt is resolved against the buyer. Where the 
sale is made according to monuments and metes and 
bounds, and the quantity stated disagrees with the 
description, if the discrepancy is more than one-sixth 
it must be corrected; if Jess, the sale stands (see 
ONA’AN). l 

Where one says “I sell thee half my field,” one- 
half in value is meant; but the seller has the priv- 
ilege of choosing the smaller portion from the best 
land. If the proposition is “I sell thee the southern 
half," the southern half by area is estimated. The 
seller may then give to the buyer the equivalent of 
that area from any part of the land; and the buyer 
takes in his part the space for dividing fence and 
ditch. 

(4) He who sells to another a place whereon to 
build a house, or he who contracts with another to 
build a house for his son-in-law or his widowed 

daughter, must make it at least eight 


Measures. 


Sales of cubits in length by six in width (the 
Vacant opinion of R. Ishmael, which here 
Lots and seems to prevail over thatof R. Akiba, 
of Tombs. who sayssix by four); a stall for oxen 


means one at least six by four; alarge 

house, eight by ten; a banqueting-hall, ten by ten; 
and the height half of the sum of length and breadth. 
These measurements are evidently meant to be 
“in the clear.” The word “house” (* bayit") in the 
Mishnah seems to mean one with a single room, a 

house of several rooms being known as a “birah.” 
He who sells a lot for a family tomb, or contracts 
with another to make a tomb for him, has to furnish 
a vault with a clear space of six cubits by four, with 


eight actual graves (“kukin ?) opening into it, three 


on each side, and two opposite the entrance, each 
grave being four cubits in length, six palms in 
width, and seven palms in height. Another opin- 
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ion (which did not prevail) made the vault eight by 
six cubits, and surrounded it with thirteen graves, 
requiring, moreover, that two such vaults should 
open from a“ court," six by six cubits, on the surface 
of which the bier and the grave-diggers might rest. 
Of Chattels: The modes by which and the 
precise time at which the ownership of movables 
passes from the seller to the buyer are set forth 
under ALIENATION; the rescission of a sale and pur- 
chase for FRAUD AND MISTAKE or for Duress is 


treated under those heads; and the right to rescind 


for inadequacy or excess of price is dealt with under 
Ona’an. It remains to indicate, as under SALE or 
Laxp, how the words denoting the movable object 
sold are construed by the Mishnah (B. B. v.) and 
Gemara (2b. 73a-81), and to speak of some incidental 
points. 

He who sells a ship sells with it the mast and sail 
(others render “flag ”), the anchor, and the oars and 
tackle, but not the slaves (employed in navigation), 

nor the bags (to hold the cargo), nor 
Inclusive the cargo, nor the boats; but when 
Sale. the seller says “the ship and all that 
isinit” allof these things are included. 
He who sells a wagon does not sell the horses (unless 
they are harnessed to it); he who sells the horses 
does not sell the wagon to which they are attached; 
he who sells the yoke (and appendages) does not sell 
the oxen (though they be attached); he who sells 
the oxen does not sell the yoke; he who sells an 
ass does not sell the harness. R, Judah’s opinion, 
that the price should indicate what was meant to be 
sold, is disallowed, because the rule of Ona’ Au offers 
sufficient protection. 

He who sells a suckling ass sells her colt; but he 
who sells a suckling cow does not sell the calf, for 
the milk of the cow is of value. He who sells a 
beehive sells the bees in it. He who sells a dove- 
cot sells the pigeons; he who buys from another the 
* fruits" (¢.e., the next brood) of a dove-cot leaves 
to the seller the first two chicks for each mother 
bird, to keep her from deserting the nest. He who 
buys the next brood of a beehive takes the first three 
swarms that come out of the hive, and then stops 
impregnation, to save the honey for the seller. He 
who buys the cakes of honey leaves two behind (as 
winter food for the bees). He who buys olives, to 
cut them (from the tree), leaves two twigs full (to 
the selier. Unless there is a local custom to the 
contrary, the sale of the head of a beef does not in- 
clude the feet, nor vice versa; the sale of the liver 
does not include the lungs, nor vice versa; but in 
the case of sheep and goats the sale of the head car- 
ries with it the feet, and the sale of the lun gs includes 
the liver. 

In measuring out oil or wine the seller (unless he 
is a retail merchant) must give the buyer three 
extra drops, to make up for that which adheres to 
the measuring vessel; but any that adheres to the 
bottom of the measure when it is tipped mene: to 
the seller. 

Where grain is sold the buyer must accept as 
much dirt as one part in thirty; in buying figs, ten 
that are worm-eaten in a hundred; in arow of wine- 
jars, ten that are below the prescribed grade in a 
hundred, Where one sells wine to another and it 
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sours, he is not liable on an implied warranty ; but 
if the seller's wine is known to be apt to sour, it is 
a “mistaken purchase” (see FRAUD AND MISTAKE). 
If the seller says, “I sell thee spiced wine,” it must 
keep good till Pentecost; if he sells it for “old 
wine,” it must be of the previous year; if for 
“aged,” it must be in its third year. 

If seller and buyer disagree about the price, and 

if when they mect again the buyer takes the goods 
away unasked, he is supposed to take 
Dispute as them at the seller’s price; but if 
to Price. the seller tells the buyer to take 
his goods, they are sold at the price 

which is offered by the buyer. 

The Mishnah treats the duty of keeping scales, 
weights, and measures in proper order in connection 
with the law of sales of goods (B. B. v. 10, 11), 
Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel being the principal 
authority therefor. The rules deduced in the Talmud 
and found in the codes stand thus: A wholesale 
seller should wipe his hollow measures for liquids 
once in every thirty days; a householder need not 
do it more than once a year: the retailer should wipe 
them twice a week, and he should wipe his scales 
after every weighing. The patriarch named says 
that hollow measures for dry foodstuffs need not be 
wiped; and this (the opinion of Maimonides, “ Yad,” 
Genebah, viii., to the contrary) seems to be the ac- 
cepted rule. In using scales the merchant must al- 
low the meat or other goods weighed to sink down 
a palm’s width below the level; or if he brings the 
scales to a dead level, he should give the customer 
the usual overweight, that is, 1 in 100 in the case of 
liquids, and 1 in 200 in that of solids. Where the 
custom is to deal out by small measures, the mer- 
chant must not use larger ones, as the customer would 
thereby lose part of the heaping; nor the contrary, 
where he buys. In like manner local custom must 
be followed as to heaped or level measure; and 
it is no excuse that deviation is compensated for by 
difference in price. A baraita (D. B. 89a) derives 
this rule from Deut. xxv. 15 (“a perfect and just 
weight," etc.) On the moral aspect of wrong 
weights and measures see Jew, ENcyc. v. 500, s.c. 
FRAUD AND MISTAKE, I. 4. j 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vad, Genebah, viii.; ib. Mekirah, xiv.-xvil., 

xxiv.-xxvi; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 220, 221, 231. 


J. | L. N. D. 
SALE AND SEIZURE. See EXECUTION. 


SALEM (nbw = “peaceful” or “ whole”): Name 
of a place, first mentioned in connection with Abra- 
ham’s return from the battle with Chedorlaomer, 
when Melchizedek, King of Salem, went to meet 
him (Gen. xiv. 18). Josephus (“Ant.” i. 10, § 2; 
“B.J.” vi. 10), the three Targumim, all the later 
Jewish commentators, and Jerome (* Queestiones in 
Genesin," «d loc., and * Epistola LXXIII., ad Evan- 
gelum de Melchisedech," 8 2), believing “Salem” to 
be a shortened form of “Jerusalem,” identify it with 
the latter place (comp. Eusebius, * Onomasticon, " 
s.v. 'Iepovca24u). This identification is supported by 
the expression “In Salem also is his tabernacle ” (Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2), which undoubtedly refers to Jerusalem. 
Still Jerome himself, alluding probably to the Bib- 
lical indication that Salem was in the neighborhood 


of the valley called “the valley of Shaveh” (Gen. 
xiv. 17), identifies (“ Epistola,” Lc. § 7; “ Onomas- 
ticon,” s.v. “Salem” and * Aenon ") Salem with the 
Salim of John iii. 28, now called Salamias, which is 
situated in the Jordan valley, eight miles south of 
Scythopolis. The Septuagint reads in Jer. xli. 6 
“Salem” for “Shiloh,” correcting bwp into now, 
and referring to Shalem, a city near Shechem (Gen. 
xxxiii. 18. In Judith iv. 4 occurs “to the valley 
of Salem,” which Reland (“ Palestine," p. 971) sug- 
gests should be amended to read “into the valley 


[the Jordan valley] to Salem." This place is ap- 


parently the Salamias of Jerome. 
J. M. SEL. 


SALEM, ASHER BEN IMMANUEL: 
Turkish scholar of the eighteenth century. He was 
the author of * Matteh Asher” (Salonica, 1748), con- 
taining responsa, novelle on some parts of the 
* Yad ha-Hazakah," laws concerning the slaughter- 
ing of animals after the method of Jacob Weil, and 
sermons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 34; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 660; Zedner. Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. p. 667. 

E. C. I. Bn. 


SALEM SHALOAM DAVID: Chinese con- 
vert to Judaism; born at Hankow, China, of Chinese 
parents in 1858, and named Feba. Feba remained 
with his parents till 1861, when his family were mur- 
dered during the Taeping rebellion. He, along 
with other boys, was held captive by the rebels 
until they came within a short distance of Shanghai, 
where the rebels were routed and scattered by Brit- 
ish soldiers under “Chinese” Gordon. Feba, being 
left helpless, sought protection of Solomon Reuben, 
one of the volunteers, who presented him to David 
Sassoon & Co., Shanghai. Here S. H. David took 
him under his care; and in 1862 he sent him to 
Dombay, where he was admitted to the Jewish faith 
and named Salem Shaloam David. He was edu- 
cated at the David Sassoon Benevolent Institution, 
and joined the firm of E. D. Sassoon & Co. in 
1872: served in their Shanghai house from 1874 to 
1882; and since 1882 has been in their Bombay 
establishment. Asacommunal worker he isequally 
popular with the Jews and Beni-Israel. He is hon- 
orary secretary to the Magen David Synagogue 
Byculla and to the Jacob Sassoon Jewish Charity 
Fund, as well as to the Hebrath Kehat-Kadosh, 
Bombay. He was unanimously appointed by the 
last-named as visitor to the Jewish patients in the 
hospitals. He is, besides, a member of the Shang- 
hai Society for Rescuing the Chinese Jews. 

J. E. M. E. 


SALFELD,SIEGMUND : Germanrabbi; born 
at Stadthagen, Schaumburg-Lippe, March 24, 1848. 
Having received his degree of Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1870, he became in the same year 
rabbi of Dessau, Anhalt. In 1880 he was choseu 
rabbi of Mayence, where he is still officiating (1905). 
Salfeld has published: * Fünf Predigten" (1879), ser- 
mons delivered on different occasions; “Das Hohe- 
lied Salomo's bei den Jüdischen Erklürern des Mit- 
telalters ? (Berlin, 1879); * Dr. Salomon Herxheimer » 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1885), a biography ; (with 
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M. Stern) *Nürnberg im Mittelalter? (Kiel, 1894— 
1896); “Der Alte Israelitische Friedhof in Mainz” 
(Berlin, 1898); “ Das Martyrologium des Niirnberger 
Memorbuches” (26. 1898), a work edited for the Ge- 
sellschaft für die Geschichte der Juden in Deutsch- 
land; “ Bilder aus der Vergangenheit der Jüdischen 
Gemeinde Mainz” (Mayence, 1903). Since 1875 he 
has been a collaborator on * Meyers Konversatious- 
Lexikon,” and since 1902 on THE JEWISH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. | | 
Salfeld has long been active in public affairs. At 


Dessau he served as alderman; and at Mayence he is , 


a member of the municipal school board. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, s.v. 

8. . F. T. H. 

SALGO, JAKOB: Hungarian psychiatrist; 
born at Pesth in 1849; educated at Pesth, at Vienna 
(M. D., Vienna, 1874), and at Göttingen, where he was 
assistant to Max Leidesdorf. In 1879 he became 
privat-docent, and from 1880 to 1882 he was head 
physician, at the Swetlin sanitarium, Vienna. In 
1884 he became head physician at the State Insane 
Asylum, Budapest. Salgó embraced Christianity. 

Salgó is a member of the state sanitary council, of 
the medico-legal district council, of the Société de 
Médecine Mentale de Belgique, and of the Société 
Médico-Psychologique of Paris. His chief works 
are: “Werth und Bedeutung der Reformbestre- 
bungen in der Psychiatrie” (Stuttgart, 1877); “Die 
Cerebralen Grundzustiinde der Psychosen” (2d. 
1877); * Ueber Gerichtliche Bedeutung des Alkohol- 
ismus," in * Compendium der Psychiatrie" (Vienna, 
1889); and “Az Elmekór Tankónyve" (Budapest, 
1890), a handbook of psychiatry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 

8. L. V. 

SALIVA (Hebrew, *rok?): Spittle. To spit in 
& person's face was regarded as an expression of the 
utmost contempt for him (Num. xii. 14; Deut. 
xxv. 9; Isa. 1. 6; Job xxx. 10; Matt. xxvi. 67; Lev. 
R. ix. 9). It was also a sign of disrespect to spit in 
front of a person (Josephus, * B. J.” ii. 8, $ 9; Sifre, 
Deut. 291; Yeb. 106b, where the Pharisaic interpre- 
tation of Deut. xxv. 9is given); wherefore it is stated 
(Ber. ix. 5, 62b) that “one should not spit in the 
Temple precincts.” Levitical impurity, however, 
is not ascribed to the saliva by the Mosaic law as it 
isin the law of Manu (v. 185), except in the case of 
one having an impure issue (Lev. xv. 8). | 

Healing properties, especially in eye-diseases, 
were ascribed to saliva by the Jews and the early 
Christians as well as by the Greeks and Romans 
(Yer. Shab. xiv. 14d; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 40d; Sanh. 
101a; B. B. 196b; Mark vii. 38, viii. 23; John ix. 6; 
comp. Pliny, * Historia Naturalis," vii. 2; xxviii. 4, 
7,99). The power of curing eye-diseases with saliva 
was ascribed to the emperor Vespasian (Tacitus, 
“ Historia,” iv. 8; Suetonius, * Vespasianis," vii.). 
Both ancient and modern superstition attributed to 
spittle the power to ward off malign influences (see 
Krenkel, * Beiträge zur Aufhellung der Geschichte 
des Apostels Paulus,” 1890, pp. 84-88; Grimm, 
“Deutsche Mythologie,” p. 681). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riehm, Biblisches Realworterbuch, and Wi- 
ner, D. R. s.v. Speichel. 
K. 
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SALKIND, SOLOMON BEN BARUCH: 
Lithuanian Hebrew poet; teacher in the rabbinical 
seminary, Wilna; died there March 14, 1868. He 
was the author of: *Shirim li-Shelomoh” (Wilna, 
1842), a collection of poems, most of which are 
adaptations from other languages; * Kol Shelomoh ” 
(ib. 1858) and “ Shema‘ Shelomoh ” (2d, 1866), collec- 
tions of poems. Many of his Hebrew speeches are 
to be found in the * Kobez Derushim " (ib. 1864), a 
collection of addresses by teachers of the seminary, 
published at the expense of the Russian govern- 
ment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, vol. xii., No. 14; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. p. 328. l 
S. M. SEL. 


SALKINSON, ISAAC EDWARD: Russian 
Hebraist; convert to Christianity: born at Wilna; 
died at Vienna June 5, 1888. According to some, 
Salkinson was the son of Solomon Salkind. Asa 
youth, he set out for America with the intention of 
entering a rabbinical seminary there; but while in 
London he was met by agents of the London Mis- 
sionary Society aud was persuaded to forsake Juda- 
ism. Baptized soon afterward, he entered, in 1849, 
the college of that society, where he studied four 
years. His first appointment was as missionary to 
the Jews at Edinburgh, where he became a student 
at Divinity Hall. He wasordained a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church at Glasgow in 1859. Heserved 
his church as a missionary in various towns, inclu- 
ding Presburg, and finally settled in Vienna (1876). 

Salkinson translated: “Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation," under the title “Sod ha-Yeshu'ah ” (Al- 
tona, 1858); Milton's *Paradise Lost," under the 
title * Wa-Yegaresh et ha-Adam” (Vienna, 1871); 
Shakespeare's “Othello” and “Romeo and Juliet,” 
under the titles *Iti'el ha-Kushi” (7b. 1874; preface 
by P. Smolenskin) and “Ram we-Ya'el" (db. 1878); 
Tiedge's “Urania,” under the title “Ben Kohelet ? 
(2b. 1876; rimed); the New Testament, under the 
title "^ Ha-Berit ha-Hadashah.” The last-mentioned 
translation was undertaken for the British Missionary 
Society in 1877; it was published posthumously, 
under the supervision of C. D. Ginsburg, at Vienna 
in 1886. Itis much inferior to his other translations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bet Ozar ha-Sifrut, i. 81 et seq. (2d part); De 

le Roi, Juden-Mission. iii. 261; J. Dunlop, Memoirs of Gos- . 

pel Triumphs, pp. 312 et seq., London, 1894; Zeitlin, Bibl. 


Post-Mendels. pp. 328-329. 
S. M. SEL. 


SALOMAN, GESKEL: Painter; born of Ger- 
man parents April 1, 1821, at Tondern, Sleswick; 
died July 5, 1902, at Stockholm. Soon after his 
birth his parents removed to Copenhagen, where 
Saloman received his education and attended the 
art school. While a student he painted, among 
other works, “A Game of l? Hombre,” 1845; “The 
First Violin Lesson,” 1846; and several portraits. 
For one of these, a portrait of the poet Overskov, he 
received in 1848 the Neuhauser prize of 400 Danish 


dollars. In 1849 appeared his “Writing Instruc- 
tions." After a stay in Paris, where he painted 


* News from the Crimean War,” he settled in Göte- 
borg, Sweden. From 1860 to 1863 he livedin Algiers, 
where he painted “The Chicken Sacrifice.” In 1870 
he removed to Stockholm, where he lived until his 
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.death, often making trips abroad. In 1872 he be- | for him an appointment as first violin in the Hof- 
came professor at the Stockholm Art Academy. kapel in that city. In 1841 he wént to Dresden, 
Besides the above-mentioned pictures, the follow- | where he studied under Lipiuski. In 1842 he pub- 
ing deserve notice: “The First-Born,” Göteborg, lished in Hamburg nine booklets of romances and 
1852; “The Weaver Woman," db. 1856; “The Emi- | songs. 
grants," db. 1858; “The Home-Coming of the Vic- Returning to Conon seh in 1843, Saloman lec- 
tor," Stockholm, 1881; "Gustavus Vasa and the | tured, and gave instruction in music, at the same 
Dalecarlians," 2b. 1886; “The Blessing of the Sab- | time writing several operas, of which “ Tordenskjold 
bath Lights,” čb. 1900. i Dynekilen” (1844) and “ Diamantkorset " (1847) 
Saloman was not only a celebrated painter, but | were the most noteworthy. The latter work was 
also a well-known archeologist. As such he wrote: | later translated into German, and staged in Berlin 
“Die Statue der Venus von Milo," “Die Statue des | and Leipsic, where it met with marked success. In 
Belveder’schen und Vatikanischen Apollo," and | 1847 Saloman again went abroad, and in 1850 his 
other works. He was throughout his life a pious | comic opera ` “ Das Korps der Rache” was presented 


Jew. at Weimar, and had a most successful run. In Ber- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Kohut, in Ost und West, April, 1903, p.246. | lin Saloman was married to the Swedish singer 
S. p. T H. Henriette Nissen, with whom he toured the con- 


tinent of Europe for several years. In 1867 his opera. 
* Karpathernes Rose” was produced in Moscow. 

On the death of his wife (1879) Saloman settled in 
Stockholm, where he composed several new operas, 
of which * Fiyktningen Fran Estrella,” “1 Bretagne,” 
and * Led ved Lifvet” met with great favor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon; 

Svensk Musilttidning, Sept. 1, 1899. 

S. EC. 

SALOMON: American family tracing its descent. 
back to Haym Salomon, “the financier of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.” The family tree is as follows: 


SALOMAN, NOTA S.: Danish physician; 
born av Tondern, Sleswick-Holstein, March 21, 1828; 
died at Copenhagen March 20, 1885. Educated at 
the University of Copenhagen (M. D. 1850), he was 
for one year physician in the merchant navy, and 
then became assistant at the Frederiks Hospital, 
Copenhagen. In 1858 he joined the Danish army 
as assistant surgeon. He became surgeon in 1888, 
took part in the war of 1864, and was appointed 
in 1873 surgeon-general of the Danish army. He 
greatly improved the hospital and ambulance serv- 
ices of the army. 


a M —— ————— 


Haym Salomon 
(b. Lissa, Poland, 1740 (?) ; 
d. Philadelphia, Pa., 1785) 
- = Rachel Franks 


Ezekiel Salomon Haym M. Salomon Sallie Salomon 
d. 1821) (d. 1865) (d. 1854) 
— Ella Hart — Joseph Andrews 
(issue) 


David Salomon 
(b. 1820; d. 1879) 
= (1) Rosalie Alice Levy (2) Henrietta Hendricks 


Almeria de Leon William Salomon Ella Salomon Louise Salomon Rosalie Sidney Hendricks Salomon 
Salomon . — Helen — Bunford Samuels — Charles Alice 
= Albert Hendricks Forbes Lewis (issue) Hendricks Salomon 
J. E. N. S. 


PEDIGREE OF THE SALOMON FAMILY. 


Of Saloman’s works mention should be made of SALOMON, GOTTHOLD: German rabbi; 
“Bemerkninger om Sundhedstjenesten i Felten,” | born Nov. 1, i? 784, at Sondersleben, Anhalt: died 


Copenhagen, 1872. Nov. 17, 1862 2, in Hamburg. His first teacher in 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Lev. Bible and Talmud was his uncle R. Meister Heine- 
s. F. T. H. mann. In 1800 he went to the school of R. Joseph 


SALOMAN (originaly SALOMON), SIEG- | Wolf at Dessau. In 1801 he became tutor in the 
FRIED: Danish violinist and Su Tu ; bornin | Kalman family, and in the following year was ap- 
dE Sleswick-Holstein, Oct. 2, 1816; died July | pointed teacher at the Jewish Free School, subse- 
22, 1899, on the island of Dalarö, Sweden; brother | quently called “Franzschule für Hebritische und 
of Geskel and Nota Saloman. He received instruc- | Deutsche Sprache,” where he had as colleagues. 
tion in violin-playing from Fröhlich, Paulli, Wex- | David Frünkeland Moses Philippson. He delivered 
schall, and J. P. E. Hartmann, and when only | his first publie discourse, “Ueber die Entfaltung 
twelve years old appeared in public at a concert | des Inneren Lebens Durch die Sprache," in 1806, on 
in Copenhagen. In 1888 he received a scholarship | the occasion of a school examination. It was 
which enabled him to travel for three years. He | printed in the periodical *Sulamith," which Salo- 
stayed fora time in Dessau, where he studied theory | mon was then editing, and of which six volumes 
and composition under F. Schnieder, who obtained | appeared. In 1815 he was invited to deliver a ser- 
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mon at the Deer private synagogue at Berlin. It 
should be noted that he devoted much time to the 
study of the sermons of famous con- 


First temporary Christian preachers, which 
German influenced considerably his own hom- 
Sermon. iletic methods. In 1818 he was called 


as preacher to the newly founded 
congregation at Hamburg, as associate to Eduard 
Kley. In 1822 he visited Copenhagen, where he 
preached with great success; but he declined a call 
to that city. In 1885 he engaged in polemics with 
the theologian Hartmann of Rostock, who publicly 
opposed the emancipation of the Jews, Salomon an- 
swering with his * Briefe an Hartmann.” In 1887 
he issued the “ Deutsche Volks- und Schulbibel für 
Israeliten” with the 
assistance of Isaac 
Noah Mannheimer 
and with the financial 
support of the Ham- 
burg philanthropist 
Solomon Heine, uncle 
of Heinrich Heine. 
In 1841 the famous 
temple controversy 
(^ Tempelstreit”) 
arose in Hamburg on 
the occasion of the 
publication of Salo- 
mon’s prayer - book, 
which was put under 
the ban by Hakam 
Isaac Bernays. To 
this period belongs his 
defense of the Jews 
against Bruno Bauer. Between 1848 and 1845 he 
took part in the rabbinical conferences at Leipsic, 
3runswick, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Breslau. 
In 1848 he celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as preacher at Hamburg, and soon after dedicated 
the new temple in the Poolstrasse. He resigned his 
oflice in 1858. 

Salomon, who was one of the most cloquent Jew- 
ish preachers of the nineteenth century, was often 
invited to deliver discourses in various cities, e.g., in 
London, Frankfort, Vienna, and Prague. Aside from 
his polemical writings, a great number of sermons 
and liturgical poems which were in- 
cluded in the hymnal of the Hamburg 
Temple, Salomon published: a Ger- 
man translation, with notes, of the Minor Prophets 
(1806); a translation, with notes, of the * Shemonah 
Perakim ” of Maimonides (1809); “Selimas Stunden 
der Weihe," a devotional book for young women; 
and a monograph on the occasion of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Moses Mendels- 
sohn (1829). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Phoebus Philippson, Biographische Skizzen: 

Kayserling, Bibliothek Jiidischer Kanzelredner: D. Leim- 

dórfer, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1902. 

n. D. L. 

SALOMON, HAYM: Amcrican financier; born 
at Lissa, Poland, in 1740; died in Philadelphia Jan. 
6, 1785. It is probable that he left his native 
country after the partition of Poland in 1779. He 
settled in New York, and there married Rachel, 


Gotthold Salomon. 


Works. 


daughter of Moses B. Franks. When the Revolu- 
tionary war began he identified himself with the 
American cause, and was arrested and imprisoned 
as a Spy soon after the occupation of New York by 
the British in Sept., 1776. He appears to have been 
kept in close confinement for a considerable period, 
but when his linguistic proficiency became known, 
he was turned over to the Hessian general Heister, 
who gave him an appointment in the commissariat 


department. The greater liberty thus 
Early accorded him enabled him to be of 
Career. service to the French and American 


prisoners, and to assist numbers of 
them to effect their escape.. He appears to have 
exerted himself to create dissension among the Hes- 
sian officers, prompting many to resign from the 
service. This led him into difficulties, but on Aug: 
11, 1778, he managed to escape from New York, 
leaving behind property to the amount of five or 
six thousand pounds sterling, a distressed wife, and 
a child one month old. It is characteristic of his un- 
selfish nature that when, at this critical period of his 
career, he addressed a petition to the Continental 
Congress (Aug. 25, 1778) recounting his services and 
praying for some employment, he at the same time 
entered a plea for the exchange of Samuel Demezes, 
with whom he had been intimate during his impris- 
onment. 

Salomon’s escape to Philadelphia marks the turn- 
ing-point in his career. His appeal to Congress met 
with no success, but it was not long before he suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in business, becoming 
one of the prominent citizens of his adopted city. 
Early in 1781 he made known through the newspapers 
that he was a dealer in bills of exchange on France, 
Saint Eustatius, and Amsterdam. <A few days after 
this announcement Robert Morris became Superin- 
tendent of Finance. Morris kept a diary in which 
he recorded many of his financial transactions, and 
some idea of the extent to which he relied on Salo- 
mon may be gathered from the fact that between 
Aug., 1781, and April, 1784, Salomon’s name ap- 
pears in the diary not less than seventy-five times. 
Salomon's services were especially valuable in con- 
nection with the negotiation of bills of exchange, 
by which means the credit of the government was 
so largely maintained during this period; he was 
practically the sole agent employed by Morris 
for this purpose. On July 12, 1782, he requested 
Morris' permission to publish the fact that he was 
broker to the Office of Finance; in reference to this 
Morris entered in his diary: “This broker has been 
useful to the public interests. . . . I have con- 
sented, as I do not sce that any disadvantage can 
possibly arise to the public service, but the reverse; 
and he expects individual benefits therefrom." 

But Salomon's activities were not limited to his 
relations with the government. He had been ap- 
pointed broker to the French consul and the treas- 
urer of the French army, and fiscal agent of the 
French minister to the United States, Chevalier de 
la Luzerne, and in these capacities enormous sums 
passed through his hands. His large financial trans- 
actions made him the principal individual depositor 
of the Bank of North America, an institution founded 
through the instrumentality of Robert Morris to 
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serve as a means of obtaining funds to carry on the 
government. Salomon'saccounts filled fifteen pages 
of the ledger of this bank, and at various times he 
had specie balances of from $15,000 to $950,000. 
From these accounts it would appear that Salomon 
from time to time paid out to Robert Morris sums 
amounting in the aggregate to $200,000. It is an 
interesting fact that on a day when Robert Morris 
deposited $10,000 in the bank, he received exactly 
the same amount from Hay m Salomon. 

On Aug. 26, 1782, Morris recorded in his diary: 
“T sent for Salomon and desired him to try every 
way he could devise to raise money, and then went 
in quest of it myself." Two days later he wrote: 
*Salomon the broker came, and I urged him to 
leave no stone unturned to find out money and the 
means by which I can obtain it.” 

In 1782 Salomon indorsed the note of a M. de Bras- 
sine, who, with M. de Mars, the chief of the French 
hospital department, was engaged i in sundry mercan- 
tile ventures which turned out to have 
been entered into for their own advan- 
tage and on account of the French army. 
When the note became due, it was 
protested, and at Morris’ instance Salo- 
mon entered suit against De Brassine 
and De Mars (March, 1783), and had them both put 
in jail. On March 20, 1788, Morris recorded in his 
diary: “I must here, in justice to Haym Salomon, 
declare that, although he has indorsed the note, I 
consider him only as a broker in this business, and 
not liable to pay as an indorser thereof." As De 
Mars was the responsible party he was forced to 
make good the amount involved. It is worthy of 
note that James Wilson, the distinguished lawyer 
and member of the Constitutional Convention, repre- 
sented Salomon on this occasion. It was due no 
doubt to many other transactions of this character 
that Salomon advanced to the government large 
sums for which he received no return. <A report of 
a United States Senate committee, made in 1850, 
upon the claims of Salomon’s heirs states that he 
“cave great assistance to the government by loans 
of money and by advancing liberally of his means 
to sustain the men engaged in the struggle for inde- 
pendence at a time when the sinews of war were 
essential tosuccess.” For the most part, the money 
advanced by Louis XVI., and the proceeds of the 
loans negotiated in Holland passed through his 
hands. The advertisements which Salomon con- 
stantly inserted in the newspapers filled at times a 
whole column and were printed in French as weli as 
in English; indeed, he was the leading finaneier of 
the principal city of the country; and no other had 
such extensive connections or engaged in such a 
variety of ventures. The inventory of his estate at 
the time of his death showed that he owned more 
than $350,000 in loan-office, treasury, and state cer- 
tificates, and contained, besides, other evidences of 
official indebtedness. 

Salomon’s generosity in advancing aid to numer- 
ous prominent characters of his time forms one 
of the most striking evidences of his largeness of 
heart and mind. When the funds of James Mad- 
ison and his associates fell so low as to force them 
to have recourse to the bounty of individuals, Salo- 
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mon appears to have been their chief reliance. 
Madison, in a letter (Aug. 27, 1782) urging the for- 
warding of remittances from his state, which he 
represented at Philadelphia, wrote: “I have for 
some time past been a pensioner on the favor of 
Haym Salomon, a Jew broker." On Sept. 30 of the 
same year, when again appealing for remittances to 
relieve his embarrassments, he wrote: “The kind- 
ness of our little friend in Front street, near the 
coffee-house, is a fund which will preserve me from 
extremities, but I never resort to it without great 
mortification, as he obstinately rejects all recom- 
pense. The price of money is so usurious that he 
thinks it ought to be extorted from none but those 
who aim at profitable speculations. To a necessi- 
tous delegate he gratuitously spares a supply out of 
his private stock." "There is ample evidence that 
Salomon is here referred to, and that he was not 
less generous to many of the military and civil 
oflicials of those trying times, with some of whom he 
was on intimate terms. Had it not been for the aid 
he supplied to James Wilson, already referred to as 
his attorney, and one of the most prominent Penn- 
sylvanians, the latter would have been forced to re- 
tire from the public service. This aid he is stated 
to have *administered with equal generosity and 
delicacy.” It is also recorded that he rendered serv- 
ices to Don Francesco Rendon, the secret agent of 
the King of Spain, who states that without this as- 
sistance he would have been unable to * support his 
characteras His Most Catholie Majesty's agent here 
with any degree of credit and reputation." "There 
are other evidences of his generosity and of his con- 
tributions to charity, and it is stated that at one 
time during the Revolution, when paper money 
had practically no circulation and specie was rarely 
seen, he distributed $2,000 in specie among the 
poor and distressed of Philadelphia. So success- 
ful had Salomon become by 1784 that in the spring 
of that year he opened an establishment in New 
York in partnership with Jacob Mordecai, at 22 
Wall street, where he carried. on the business of 
“ factor, auctioneer, and broker.” 

Haym Salomon’s interests were not restricted 
to secular affairs. He participated in Jewish com- 
munal life; was one of the original members of 
the Congregation Mickveé Ismel of Philadelphia; 
and, in 1788, atleast was one of the mahamad of that 

synagogue. On Dec. 23, 1788, with 

Jewish others of the congregation, he sent an 
Activities. address to the Council of Censors of 

Pennsylvania, which met in that year 
for the first time, calling attention to the fact that, 
though the constitution of the state provided that 
no religious test should be imposed upon civil offi- 
cials, they had all, upon assuming oflice, to take oath 
that they believed the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments to be given by divine inspiration; 
and as this prevented professing Jews from holding 
publie office, the petitioners prayed for the repeal 
of that clause of the constitution. Though they met 
with no success at this time, their action doubtless 
had some effect in bringing about the removal of 
this restriction when the constitution was revised 
ata later date. In 1784 Salomon was treasurer of 
what was probably the first charitable organization 
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among the Jews of Philadelphia, a society for the 

relief of destitute strangers. 

When Salomon died he left a widow and two in- 
fant children, who were named Ezekiel and Haym M. 
Various attempts were made between 1848 and 1864 
to procure from the government a settlement of 
Haym Salomon’s claims for sums advanced during 
the Revolution, but, though several committees of 
both houses of Congress made favorable reports, no 
appropriation has ever been made. In 1893 an at- 
tempt was made to have Congress order a gold 
medal struck in recognition of- Salomon’s services, 
the heirs agreeing for this consideration to waive 
their claims against the United States; but even 
this failed, though a favorable report upon the 
measure was made by the House committee having 
the matter in charge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 81-88, ii. 5-19, 
lii. 7-11, vi. 01-59: Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, pp. 
23-25; Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 66-70 ; Daly, 
Settlement of the Jews in North America, pp. 58-60; Wri- 
tings of James Madison (ed. Hunt), i. 228, 242: Diary of Rob- 
ert Morris (in manuscript), in Library of Congress, Washing- 
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SALOMON, MAX: German physician; born 
at Sleswick, Sleswick-Holstein, April 5, 1887; son 
of Jacob Salomon; educated at the gymnasium of 
his native town and at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Kiel (M.D. 1861). After a postgraduate 
course under Von Graefe, he became in 1862 assistant 
at the city hospital of Altona. Joining the Prussian 
army in 1866, he served as surgeon until 1870, when 
he established himself as a physician in Hamburg. 
In 1874 he removed to Berlin, where he is still prac- 
tising (1905), having received the title of *Sanitüts- 
rath.” 

Of Salomon’s works may be mentioned: “Ge- 
schichte der Glycosurie von Hippocrates bis zum 
Anfange des 19. Jahrhunderts,” Leipsic, 1871; “ Die 
Krankheiten des Nevensystems," Brunswick, 1872; 
“Die Entwicklung des Medicinalwesens in England, 
mit Vergleichenden Seitenblicken auf Deutschland 
und Retormvorschligen,” Munich, 1884; * Handbuch 
der Speciellen Internen Therapie," Berlin, 1885 (8d 
ed., 1897 ; translated into Italian, Milan, 1889) ; * Lun- 
genkrankheiten," Berlin, 1886, 1887; Leipsic, 1888; 
Hamburg, 1890 (a translation of Germain Sée’s 
" Médecine Clinique”); “Giorgio Baglivi und Seine 
Zeit,” Berlin, 1889; * Die Kinderheilstütten an den 
Deutschen Seeküsten in Ihrem Kampfe Gegen die 
Tuberculose,” zb. 1899 ; “Amatus Lusitanus und 
Seine Zeit,” 2b. 1901; “Die Tuberkulose als Volks- 
krankheit und Ihre Bekiimpfung Durch Verhü- 
tungsmassnahmen," 2b. 1904. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex.; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
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SALOMON, WILLIAM: American financier; 
born at Mobile, Ala., Oct. 9, 1852; great-grandson 
of Haym SALOMON. His parents removed to Phila- 
delphia a few years after his birth; and in 1864 he 
went to New York city, where he received his edu- 
cation. In 1867 he entered the employ of Philip 
Speyer & Co., subsequently Speyer & Co., of New 
York. During his leisure hours he studied German 
and French; and in 1870 he was transferred to the 
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house of Speyer & Co. of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
spending a few months with the London branch. 
Returning in 1872 to New York city, he in 1873 was 
made one of the managers and in. 1882 a member 
of the firm of Speyer & Co., which firm he left in 
1899, founding the banking-house of Willium Salo- 
mon & Co. in 1902. 

Salomon has been very active in railroad finance, 
and was prominently interested in the reorgan- 
ization of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. He 
has been an extensive traveler in America and 
Europe, and has contributed à number of articles 
on financial and other topics to the magazines of 
the day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Prominent and Progressive Americans, pp. 

295-297, New York, 1902. 

J. F. T. H. 

SALOMONS: English family descended from 
Solomon Salomons, a London merchant on the 
Royal Exchange in the eighteenth century. The 
following are the principal members: 

Levi (Levy) Salomons: London financier and 
underwriter; born Jan. 16, 1774; died Jan., 1843: 
He lived at one time in Crosby Square, a few doors 
from the Great St. Helen’s Synagogue, of which he 
was one of the principal wardens and the representa- 
tive on the Board of Deputies up to the time of his 
death. He acquired a valuable collection of scrolls 
of the Law, some of which he bequeathed to his 
own synagogue. He married Matilda de Mitz, of 
Leyden, Holland, and had a family of three sons and 
three daughters. 

Philip Salomons: Eldest son of Levi Salomons; 
born May 80, 1796; died Jan. 98, 1867; lived at 
Brighton, Sussex. He married Emma, daughter of 
Jacob Montefiore, of Sydney, N. S. W., and had as 
issue a son and two daughters. . 

Sir David Salomons, Bart.: First English 
Jew to become sheriff, magistrate, alderman, mem- 
ber of Parliament, and lord mayor of London; 
born Nov. 22, 1797, in London; died there July 18, 
1873; second son of Levi Salomons, one of the chief 
Jewish merchants of Londonat the end of the eight- 
eenth century ; educated at London and Tottenham. 
He was one of the founders of the London and 
Westminster Bank in 1882, and became an under- 
writer in 1894. He was thus brought into personal 
association with the higher financial ranks of the 
metropolis, and he now determined on seeking the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens. 

Salomons’ claim to distinction rests on the cou- 
rageous efforts he made to obtain the removal of 
Jewish disabilities. Having been admitted in 1881 
by the Coopers’ Compauy a freeman and liveryman 
of the city of London, in 1835 he became the first 
Jewish sheriff of London and Middlesex ; and a spe- 
cial act of Parliament was passed to set at rest any 
doubts which might exist as to the legality of the 
election, He was the first Jew to be appointed 
magistrate for Kent (18838) and high sheriff of that 
county (1889-40) without being obliged to subscribe 
to the usual declaration, *on the true faith of a 
Christian." In 1885 he was elected alderman of Ald- 
gate ward, in 1844 of Portsoken ward, and in 1847 
of Cord wainer's ward, but was notadmitted till the 
last-mentioned year. "The former elections, how- 
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ever, had to be set aside owing to Salomons' refusal 
to subscribe to the regular oath. Sir Robert Peel, 


recognizing the hardship under which the Jews suf- 
fered, then introduced a bill in Parliament securing 


municipal privileges to his Jewish fellow subjects. 
In due course Salomons became the first Jewish 
lord mayor of London (1855). His mayoralty was 
a series of triumphs, his career at the Mausion House 
beiug one of exceptional brilliancy aud popularity. 
He received the King of Sardinia at the Guildhall, 
and during his mayoralty the inscription on the 
London monument attributing the Great Fire of 1666 
to the Roman Catholics was removed. 

Salomons then became a candidate for Parliament 
and unsuccessfully contested Old Shoreham in 1827, 
Maidstone in 1841, and 
Green wich in 1847; but he 
was returned as a Liberal 
for the last-mentioned 
borough in June, 1851. 
He declined to take the 
oath *on the true faith of 
a Christian,” a proceed- 
ing which drew the atten- 
tion of the whole country 
to the question of Jewish 
disabilities. Taking his 
seat in the House, he was 
ordered to withdraw after 
having been heard in de- 
fense of his unpreeedented 
action, and was subse- 
quently fined £500 for iile- 
gally voting (see ENG- 
LAND) The Greenwich 
constituency which he 
represented, however, 
reelected him again and 
again; but it was not un- 
til the alteration of the 
Parliamentary oath in 
1858, after many futile 
attempts, that he was en- 
abled to take his seat with- 
out further demur in 1859, 
one year after Daron Lionel 
de Rothschild had taken 
his oath and his seat as 
M. P. for the city of London. On the rebuilding of 
the House of Commons Salomons obtained posses- 
sion of the actual seat which he had striven so 
valiantly to obtain and placed it in his country 
house as an heirloom. On Oct. 96, 1869, he was 
made a baronet of the United Kingdom with special 
remainder, in default of male issue, to his nephew 
David Lionel Salomons, who accordingly succeeded 
him. 

Sir David Salomons was president of the Doard of 
Deputies, of the Society of IIebrew Literature, of 
the Westminster Jews' Free School, and of the Jews' 
Hospital. He exerted himself in Parliament on bo- 
half of the Jews in Gibraltar and Damascus, and 
sought to alleviate the condition of the Jewish 
working classes with reference to those provisions 
of the factory acts relating to Sunday labor. 

He was twice married, but died without issue. 
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By his will he left à legacy of £1,000 to the Guild- 
hall Library, which was applied in part to augment- 
ing the collection of Jewish works presented by his 
brother Philip, and in part to the purchase of 
books on commerce and art. A catalogue of the 
former was subsequently published by A. Lowy. 
A testimonial which had been presented to Salomons 
by his coreligionists in 1836 was also left by him to 
the Guildhall. | 
Sir David was the author of: * A Defense of Joint- 
Stock Banks,” 1887; “The Monetary Ditliculties of 
America," 1887; * An Account of the Persecution of 
the Jews at Damascus,” 1840; “Reflections on the 
Recent Pressure on the Money Market," 1840; “The 
Case of David Salomons,” being an address which 
was delivered before the 
TTT + court of aldermen, 1844; 
MN Nae i 
ce Parliamentary Oaths, 
\ 1850; and “ Alteration of 
Oaths,” 1858. 
ANAC]  BrLIOGRAPILY: Jewish Chron- 
CR icle, Nov. 16, 1855 ; July 25, 
1873; Jewish World, July 25, 
1873; Zhe Times (London), 
July 21, 1878; Dictionary of 
National Biography; City 
Press, July 26, 1873. 
J. G. D xen H. 


David Lionel Salo- 
mons: Second baronet, 
and electrician. He was 
born Jan. 28, 1851, and suc- 
ceeded his uncle Sir David 
Salomons, under a special 
limitation, July 18, 1878. 
IIe married a daughter 
of Baron Herman de 
Stern. 

Joseph Salomons: 
Third son of Levi Salo- 
mons; born April 17, 
1802; died Jan., 1829. Ie 
married, in 1824, a daugh- 
ter of Joseph Montefiore. 
Dy this marriage he 
had three daughters, one 
of whom became the 
wife of Aaron Goldsmid 
of London; another, of 
Lionel Benjamin Cohen; and the third, of Prot. 
Jacob Waley. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1904; Voice of Jacob, 

Feb. 3, 1343. 

J. I. H. 


SALOMONS, SIR JULIAN EMANUEL: 
Australian statesman; born in Dirmingham 1834. 
He was called to the bar in Jan., 1861. Having 
emigrated to New South Wales, he was called to the 
bar of that colony, and practised with much success 
before the Supreme Court in Sydney, being made 
Q.C. He defended O'Farrel, the Fenian, who shot 
the Duke of Edinburgh in 1868. 

Salomons was solicitor-general in the Robertson 
and Cowper ministries from Dec., 1869, to Dec., 
1870: and in 1886, on the retirement of Sir William 
Manning, he was offered the position of chief justice 
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of the colony, which he resigned after holding it 
for a few days. He then served as agent-general 
in England for New South Wales till 1890. In 


June, 1891, he was knighted, and in the following 
October was appointed vice-president of the ex- 


ecutive council and representative of the Dibbs gov- 
ernment in the legislative council. In Jan., 1899, 
he was again appointed agent-general in London 
for New South Wales, in which position he served 
till 1902. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heaton, Dict. of Australia; Jew. Chiron. Jan. 
20, 1899; Jew. Year Book, 5605 (1901-5). GL 


J. 
SALOMONSEN, CARL JULIUS: Danish 


bacteriologist; born at Copenhagen Dec. 6, 1847: son 


Salomonsen is the author of many essays in the 
Danish and German medical journals, and has written 
among other works * Ledetraad for Medicinere i 
Bakteriologisk Technik,” Stockholm, 1885. Since 
1591 he has been a member of the Académie des 


Sciences, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex.;C. F. Bricka, Dansk 
Biografisk Lexicon. 


S. F. C. 

SALOMONSEN, MARTIN: Danish physi- 
cian; born in Copenhagen March 9, 1814; died there 
Dec. 21, 1889; father of Carl Julius Salomonsen. He 
graduated from the University of Copenhagen (Can- 
didatus Medicine, 1838), and afterward took up the 
study of physiology. Ju 1842 he was appointed 


SCENE IN THE OLD JEWISH QUARTER AT SALONICA. 
(From a photograph by E. N. Adler.) 


of Martin S. SALOMONSEN. Tle studied medicine at 
Copenhagen (M.D. 1871) and took a postgraduate 
course at Paris and Breslau. Returning to Den- 
mark, he established himself as à physician in his 
native city, and became privat-docent in 1878, as- 
sistant professor in 1888, aud professor of pathology 
in 1898. He was the first Danish physician to es- 
tablish a laboratory exclusively for the preparation 
of anti-toxin for the treatment of diphtheria in 
Danish hospitals. "This laboratory was soon found 
to be too small, and Salomonsen accordingly intro- 
duced into the Rigsdag a bill requiring the state to 
undertake the building of à Serum-Therapeutisk 
Institut; this bill became law on March 20, 1901. 
X.—42 


assistant physician in the Royal Guards, and in 1844 
district physician in Copenhagen. In this capacity 
he did much to bring abouta reform in the statistics 
of diseases; and it was largely due to him that the 
law requiring physicians in Copenhagen to issue 
weekly reports was enacted (1850). Salomonsen's 
work * Udsigt over Kjobenhavns Epidemier i Sidste 
Halvdel af det Attende Aarhundrede " (Copenhagen, 
1854) gained for him from his alma mater the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of medicinc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Caróe og Selmer, Den Danske Leegestand, 
6th ed.; Erslew's Forfatter Lexicon; C. F. Bricka, Dansk 
Biografisk Lexicon. 
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SALONICA (SALONIKI; ancient Thessa- 
lonica and Therma): Seaport city in Rumelia, 
European Turkey; chief town of an extensive 
vilayet of the same name which includes the san- 
jaks of Salonica, Serres, Drama, and Monastir; sit- 
uated at the northeast extremity of the Gulf of Sa- 
lonica. Although it may be inferred from the Acts 
of the Apostles and from the Epistles of Saint Paul 
that a Jewish community existed there in the first 
century of the common era, the earliest document 
concerning it dates from the time of the first Cru- 
sade. It isa letter, found in the genizah at Cairo 
(see “J. Q. R.” ix. 27-29), which was sent from 
Tripolis to Constantinople, and in which the com- 
munity of Salonica is said to have been exempted 
from taxation by Emperor Alexius Comnenus and 
the patriarch. This liberality was due 
either to the fact that the Jews of 
Salonica were unable to pay their 
taxes at that time, or to an ulterior 
motive on the part of the emperor, who, fearing that 
the Jews would sympathize with the Crusaders, en- 
deavored thus to 
secure their loy- 
alty. About 
1170 Benjamin 
of Tudela vis- 
ited Salonica 
and found there 
500 Jewish in- 
habitants. They 
were engaged in 
various  handi- 
crafts, and had 
theirown mayor 
(&oopoc), who was 
appointed by 
the government 
(Benjamin of 
Tudela, * Itiner- 
ary," ed. Asher, 
p. 18.) During 
the thirteenth 
and fourteenth 
centuries the 
community was 
increased by the 
arrival of a great 
number of immigrants from Germany, France, and 
Italy, who, fleeing from persecutions in their re- 
spective countries, settled in Salonica, where they 
were afforded many commercial opportunities. The 
immigrants from Italy formed two distinct congre- 
gations, the Sicilian and the Apulian. 

A new era for the community began with the con- 
quest of Salonica by Amurath (May 1, 1430). The 
Jews were granted equal rights with the other non- 
Mussulman inhabitants, and their rabbis were placed 
on the same footing as the spiritual heads of the 
Greek Church. The happy condition of the Jewish 
community of Salonica at that time is described by 
Isaac Zarfati in a letter addressed to the Jews of 
Germany, whom he advises to emigrate to Turkey. 
His advice was followed by many, and at the end 
of the fifteenth century there were so many German 
Jews in Salonica that Benjamin ha-Levi o£ Nurem- 


Earliest 
Notice. 


Group of Salonica Jews. 
(From a photograph.) 


berg deemed it necessary to compose a special ritual 
for them. "The sixteenth century was the golden 
age of the Salonica community; Sultan Bayazid II. 
(1480-1519) received the exiles from Spain, and these 
gave a great impulse to material and intellectual 
life. Moreover, thousands of wealthy Maranos who 
had been persecuted in Italy and in Portugal sought 
refuge in Salonica, where they resumed 
Resort of the professionof theirold faith. Tal- 
Maranos. mudic schools were founded, which 
| acquired such a high reputation that 
Isaac Abravanel sent his son Samuel to study there. 
Large libraries were opened for the public by Judah 
Benveniste, the son of a former Spanish minister of 
finance, and by others. Besides the Greek congre- 
gation, called “El Kahal de los Javanim,” and that 
which comprised immigrants from Germany, France, 
Italy, and other lands, there were about thirty 
Spanish and Portuguese congregations, each of 
which had its own synagogue and retained its own 
customs, rites, and liturgy. <A poet of that period, 
Samuel Usque, paints in vivid colors the prosperity 
| of Salonica, 
which he calls 
“a mother of 
Judaism.” “The 
largest num- 
bers,” he says, 
“of the perse- 
cuted and ban- 
ished sons from 
Europe and 
other places 
have met therein 
and have been 
received with 
loving welcome, 
as though it 
were our vener- 
able mother Je- 
rusalem.? 

The year 1545 
was a very un- 
fortunate one for 
the Jews of 
Salonica. On 
ihe 4th of Ab 
& terrible fire 
broke out which caused the death of 200 persons . 
and destroyed 8,000 houses and eighteen syna- 
gogues. Except for this catastrophe, which was 
soon forgotten, the prosperity of the community long 
remained uninterrupted. It is true some Greeks, 
envious of the riches of certain Jews, endeavored 
from time totime to incitethe populaceagainst them; 
but as the government, at the request of deputies 
sent to Constantinople, renewed on several occasions 


Jewish privileges, the anti-Jewish 
Fire of | movements invariably failed. Still, 
1545. in order to give their neighbors less 


cause for envy, therabbinate deemed it 
necessary to take measures against the display of 
luxury of which the Spanish Jews seemed to be very 
fond. These measures were embodied in a decree 
which for a period of ten years forbade women to 
wearany jewel or any ornament of gold or silver, 
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with the exception of a simple ring on the finger. 
Wedding processions at night also were prohibited. 
At the same time the Rabbis forbade the employment 
of male musicians at solemnities, participation in 
games of hazard, and the dancing together of the 
members of both sexes. 

A decadence both in the material and in the intel- 
lectual condition cf the community began in the 
secend half of the-seventeenth century. It was 
greatly due to the Shabbethai Zebi agitation, which 
found a very fertile soil in Salonica, then the center of 
cabalistic studies and Messianic vagaries. The Rab- 
bis at first took measures against the movement, and 
they even had the courage to banish the pseudo- 
Messiah from Salonica; but in the end they were 
compelled to give way to the popular enthusiasm, 
and Salonica became the theater of disgraceful scenes 
ofrevelry. The Shabbethaian movement gave birth 
to a sect of Crypto-Jews, descendants of whom are 
still living in Salonica. They call themselves 
" ma'aminim ? (believers), * haberim ? (associates), or 
" ba'ale milhamah ? (warriors), while officially they 
are known under the name of * Dónmeh " (apostates). 
Following the example of their master, Shabbethai 
Zcbi, they outwardly profess Mohammedanism, 
but they secretly observe certain Jewish rites, 
though in no way making common cause with 
the Jews, whom they call * koferim " (infidels). See 
DONMEN. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century the 
material and intellectual condition of the community 
began gradually to improve. This was due to the 
efforts of several prominent Salonica families, such 
as the Fernandez, the Allatini, and others. In 1878 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle opened in the city 
a school for children; and in 1875 two additional 
schools, patterned after Western institutions, were 
founded by the Allatini. There are at present (1905) 

about 75,000 Jews in Salonicain a to- 

Modern tal population of 120,000. The ma- 
Conditions. jority of them are poor, and are en- 

gaged in all kinds of handicrafts and in 
petty trade. Still there are among them wealthy 
exporters of corn (the main article of commerce), 
.. besides. bankers,- physicians, and lawyers of high 
Standing. Salonica possesses thirty-seven syna- 
gogues, most of which belong to the Sephardim. 
Among the numerous benevolent institutions which 
were founded in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the most noteworthy are: Ez Hayyim, Zeda- 
kah we-Hesed, Huppat ‘Aniyot, Bikkur Holim, and 
‘Ozer Dallim. The aim of the first two is to furnish 
medical assistance and medicine to the poor; of the 
third, to provide dowries for orphaned girls; and of 
the last two to render pecuniary aid to families im- 
poverished by illness, death, or the like. 

The security and prosperity enjoyed by the Jews 
under the first Turkish rulers brought about an act- 
ive intellectual movement; and Salonica became the 
center of Jewish learning. Sambari (see Neubauer, 
“M. J. C.” i. 154) gives the names of the rabbis of 
Salonica who officiated from 1430 to 1672 as fol- 
lows: f 


Eliezer Shimeoni, Eliezer Aruvas (? D'3Y^8), Jacob ben Habib, 
Solomon Hazzan, Joseph ibn Leb, Levi ben Habib, Joseph Fasi, 
Joseph ben Yahya, Solomon de Trani, Joseph Taitazak, Samuel 
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Almosnino, Hayyim Bozzolo, Abraham Sidalvo, Meir ben Ara- 

mah, Solomon Taitazak, Hayyim Obadiah, Samuel Taitazak, Ben- 

jamin ha-Levi Ashkenazi of Nuremberg, Meir Benveniste, Isaac 

Bedersi, Akiba ha-kohen, Samuel di Medina, Isaac Adarbi, Solo- 

mon ha-Kohen, Mordecai Matalon, Jacob Taita- 

Authors zak, Daniel Perahyah ha-Kohen, Jacob Samet, 

and Rabbis. Moses Obadiah, Elijah Uziel, Moses Almosnino, 
Solomon Levi, Isaac Levi, Solomon Levi, 

Samuel Almosnino, Samuel Kala'i, Jacob ben Aramah, Samuel 

Florentin, Aaron ben Hasan, Aaron Sason, Abraham de Boton, 

Joseph ibn Ezra, Samuel Hayyim, Shemaiah di Medina, Shab- 

bethai Jonah, Hayyim Shabbethai, Elijah Rozanes, Samuel ha- 

Kohen Perahyah, Joseph Levi, Solomon ben Hasan, Asher Cohen 

Ardot, Mordecai Kala'i, Baruch Kala‘i, Abraham Motal, Jacob 

Robio (? ^31»), Levi Cosin, Solomon Matalon, Abraham Yiz- 

haki, Hiyya Abravanel (?), Moses ben Samuel di Medina, David 

ha-Kohen, Isaac Pardo, Menahem Solas (? DD), Daniel 

Wp MD VN, Jacob ben Abraham de Boton, Abraham ba- 

Kohen Perakyah, Hisdai ha-Kohen Perahyah, Baruch Engel, 

Samuel Gaon, Judah Benveniste, Joseph Crasso, and Moses 

ben Hayyim Shabbethai. 

The retrogression in the political and economic 
condition of the community caused by the Shabbe- 
thai Zebi agitation extended to the literary field; 
and names of high repute like those given by 
Sambari were not to be found in Salonica during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The most 
renowned rabbis of the nineteenth century were 
Raphael Asher Covo (1848-74) and Abraham Gatigno 
or Gattegno (1875). 

For the present status of the community see 
TURKEY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. J. Ottolenghi, Gli Ebrei de Salonicco, in 
Vessillo Israelitico, xlv. 150; Rose, Die Juden in Salonichi, 
in Jüdisches Literaturblatt, i. 30. 34, 58, 67; Grütz, in Mo- 
natsschrift, xxvi. 180: xxxiii. 49, 62; D. Kaufmann, in R. E. 
J. xxi. 293; Danon, ib. xl. 206; xli. 98, 250; Kaminka, in 
Ha-Meliz, xxviii. 456; Franco, Histoire des Israélites de 
VEmpire Ottoman, 1897. 

S. I. Br. 
— Typography: In the year 1515 Judah Geda- 
liah established the first printing-oftice in Salonica, 
with type supposed to have been transported from 
Lisbon. Its initial work was an edition of the Book 
of Job, with a commentary thereon by Arama. After 
a period of about twenty years of great activity 
Gedaliah’s establishment began to decline: it pro- 
duced only two or three works between 1584 and 
1546 (or 1551) when it ceased to exist. A new 
printing-oíffieo, which existed for about ten years, 
was established in 1560 by the brothers Solomon and 
Joseph Jabez. The first work produced by them: 
was a Mahzor of the Ashkenazic rite published by 
Benjamin ben Meir ha-Levi Ashkenazi of Nurem- 
berg. After a lapse of several years a press was 
established by David ben Abraham Asovev, whose 
first work was an edition of the Midrash Tanhuma. 
It was characterized by indifferent execution and by 
the coarseness of its type. With the financial aid of 
sevcral wealthy men of Venice, a press of a better 
class was established in 1592 by the sons of one Mat- 
tithiah. Its first work was an appendix to the sec- 
ond volume of Solomon Cohen's responsa. 

Printing was not carried on in Salonica between 
162S and 1651. It was resumed by Abraham the 
Proselyte, but his establishment existed for four 
years only. Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century two printing-offices were established by 
David Nahman and Campellas respectively, which, 
together with those founded later by Bezaleel Levi 
Ashkenazi and Raphael Kaia‘i, existed throughout 
the eighteenth century. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: .Cassel and Steinschneider, Jlidische Typo- 
graphic, in Ersch and Gruber, Hnicyc. section ii., part 28, pp. 

42-45; Franco, Histoire des Israétites, 1997. 

J. I. Br. 

SALT.—Biblical Data: A condiment for food. 
From earliest times salt was indispensable to the 
Israelites for flavoring food. 
ply in their own country, they could obtain it with 
little trouble. The Dead or “Salt” Sea (Gen. xiv. 
8; Josh. iii. 16) holds in solution not less than 24.57 
kg. of salt in 100 kg. of water, and after every flood, 
upon the evaporation of the water, a coarse-grained 
salt is left behind in the pools and ditches. Salt- 
pits, in which salt was thus obtained, are mentioned 
in Zeph. ii. 9 (* mikreh melah”) and in I Macc. ii. 
85. The hill Jebel Usdum, situated at the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, and having a length of 
ten miles, is composed almost entirely of rock salt; 
and from it was probably procured the “Sodom 
salt" mentioned in the Talmud. 

The various ways in which salt was used in He- 
brew cookery need not be enumerated here. Al- 
though the fact is not explicitly stated in the Old 
Testament, salt occupied the same place as in mod- 
ern cookery; it was of course a most important nec- 
essary of life (comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxix. 26; 
comp. Job vi. 6) Eating the salt of a man means, 
therefore, to derive one's sustenance from him, 
to take pay from him or to be hired by him (Ezra 


iv. 14; comp. “salarium” = “salt money,” “sal- 
ary”). Salt is considered pleasant and wholesome 


for animals also (Isa. xxx. 24); and the ancient He- 
brews of course knew that food was preserved by 
salt. Taricher, on the Sea of Gennesaret, indicates 
by its name that, in later times at least, the prepa- 
ration of salted fish, a staple article of commerce, 
was extensively carried on there. 

The medical properties of salt also seem to have 
been known to the Israelites atan early date. New- 
born infants were rubbed with it (Ezek. xvi. 4). 
Though at first this may have been done for relig- 
jous reasons, as a protection against demons, the 
significance of the custom was doubtless forgotten 
at the time of Ezekiel, and probably much earlier. 
The curative and sanitary properties of salt are 
probably referred to in the story related in IT Kings 
ji. 19 et seg., according to which Elisha “heals” 
the poisonous spring near Jericho by throwing salt 
into it. 

This indispensable ingredient of man’s food nat- 
urally assumed a great importance in the ritual. 
Just as salt was absolutely necessary at meals, so it 
was indispensable at the sacrifice, the “food of God” 
(comp. *lehem Elohaw," Lev. xxi. 22). The Law 
expressly says (2b. ii. 18): “Every oblation of thy 


meal-offering shalt thou season with salt." This 
prescription referred not only to the meal-offering 


put also to the burnt offering of animals, as appears 
from Ezek. xliii. 24 (comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” iii. 
9, $ 1). Salt was used also in the preparation of 
the showbread (comp. LXX. on Lev. xxiv. 7) and 
of IxcENsE. Great quantities of salt (Ezra vi. 9, 
vii. 22; comp. “Ant.” xii. 8, § 8) were therefore re- 
quired in the Temple service. The expression “salt 
of the covenant” in Lev. ii. 18 shows that at the 
time with which the book deals salt was regarded 
in a symbolic sense. Originally, however, it is 


Having a copious sup- 


probable that the use of salt at a sacrifice did not 
arise from this conception, but from the fact that an 
offering was the meal of God. 

The importance of salt in daily life and in the 
ritual explains its symbolic importance in the cere- 
mony of the covenant. Particularly holy and in- 
violable obligations were designated as “salt cove- 
nants” (éb.; Num. xviii. 19; II Chron. xiii. 5). It 
must be borne in mind that in ancient times, as to- 
day among the Arab nomads, a meal taken in com- 
pany meant temporary association among the mem- 
bers of the company and that a covenant was 
accompanied by a sacrificial meal. Consequently, 
as salt was always used on both occasions, it was 
probably taken as an especially fitting symbol of 
the eternal duration of such a covenant. To-day the 
Arab still says, “There is salt between us" (comp. 
Wellhausen, “Reste Arabischen Heidentums," 2d 
ed., pp. 124, 189; Trumbull, “The Covenant of 
Salt,” 1899). The practise of sprinkling salt on the 
ruins of a doomed city may also refer to the ritual 
use of salt (Judges ix. 45), expressing its entire 
dedication to Yuwu (for parallel instances see W. R. 
Smith, “Rel. of Sem.” 2d ed., p. 454). 

E. G. H. I. BE. 
In Rabbinical Literature and Jewish 
Life: Owing to the fact that salt is referred to in 
the Bible as symbolizing the covenant between God 
and Israel (see BrBLrCAL Dara, above), its impor- 
tance is particularly pointed out by the Rabbis. 
They interpret the words “a covenant of salt” 
(Num. xviii. 19) as meaning that salt was used 
by God on the occasion in question to signify that 
it should never be lacking from sacrifices. Thus, 
although it appears from Lev. ii. 18 that salt 
was required for meal-offerings only, the Rabbis 
concluded from a comparison between Num. /.e. and 
Num. xxv. 18 that, just as none of the sacrifices 
could be offered without priests, so they could not 

be offered without salt (Men. 19b- 

Symbolic 20a). The salt which beionged to the 
Use. Temple for sacrificial purposes could 

be used by the priests when they ate 

their portion of the sacrifices, but not otherwise; 
this was one of the scven institutions of the 
bet din (Shek. vii. 6; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Me'ilah, 
viii.) As, after the destruction of the Temple, the 
table set for a meal was considered as an altar, 
the Rabbis recommended that salt should be put 
upon it; nor should the blessing be recited with- 
out salt. The necessity for the presence of salt 
is indicated by the fact that when the bread is of 
inferior quality a man may ask for salt between the 
recitation of the blessing and the partaking of the 
bread, while for any other purpose one is not al- 


lowed to utter a single word. But when the bread 


is of good quality, although salt should have been put 
upon the table, yet, if itis missing, one may not inter- 
rupt by asking for it between the blessing and eat- 
ing (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 167, 5; Jacob 
Zausmer, * Bet Ya‘akob,” No. 168; comp. Ber. 40a). 
In the time of the Tosafists the placing of salt on 
the table was dispensed with; the bread being good, 
the condiment was considered unnecessary. Mena- 
hem, however, strictly observed the above-mentioned 
custom, declaring that when people sit at table 
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without performing any commandment (“mizwah”) 
Satan accuses them, and only the covenant of salt 
protects them (Tos. to Ber. Ze.) The custom was re- 
vived later, and to-day the hand is reg gularly dipped 
into the salt before “ha-mozeh ” (Isserles, in Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, 7.c.). 


Salt is considered as the most necessary condi- 


ment, and therefore the habbis:likened the Torah 


to it; for as the world could not do 
Ritual without salt, neither could it do with- 
Customs. out the Torah (Soferim xv. 8) A 


meal without salt is considered no 
meal (Ber. 44a). Still, salt is one of the three things 
which must not be used in excess (70. 55a). It is 
not considered by the Rabbis as a food; thus when 
one makes a vow to abstain from food he may eat 
salt. It may not be used for an ‘Erur (' Er. iii. 1). 

The Rabbis recognized in salt different properties 
owing to which it is prominent in the ritual code. 
The most important one is its decomposing action 
on the blood; and therefore its use was recom- 
mended by the Rabbis for draining the blood from 
meat. Blood can not be thoroughly extracted from 
meat unless the latter is well salted (Hul. 113a). The 
laws for salting meat are given in sections 69-78 of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, some particulars of 
which may be here mentioned. The layer of salt must 
be neither too thin, for then it is lacking in strength, 
nor too thick, for then it does not adhere to the meat; 
and it must remain on the meat not less than twenty 
minutes. It has no effect on the. blood of meat 
three days old (as the blood is then considered to 
have coagulated), unless the meat has been pro- 
viously rinsed in water (Yoreh De‘ah, 69, 8, 6, 12). 
Salt has no effect on liver on account of the large 
‘quantity of blood contained in the latter; still, if the 
liver has been salted and cooked, it may be eaten 
(20. 73, 1; comp. čb. 105, 9-14). In other respects 
salting is like cooking (Hul. 97b); and therefore 
he who salts vegetables in the field makes them fit 
for the tithe (Ma'as. iv. 1). Salting food or vege- 
tables is considered one of the principal labors 
which are forbidden on the Sabbath (Shab. 75b). 
To dissolve salt in water is also considered work; 
consequently one may not prepare a quantity 
of salt water on the Sabbath. Salt may not be 
pounded in a mortar on that day; but it may be 
crushed with the handle of a knife (Orah Hayyim, 
521, 2. 8). 

Salt i is mentioned as a remedy for foonc ie (Shab. 
vi. 0), and women were accustomed to hold a grain of 
salt on the tonguein order to prevent unpleasant odors 
in the mouth (25.); and on this account the Rabbis 
similarly recommended that salt be eaten at the con- 
clusion of every meal, as it prevents such odors in 


the daytime and at night is a preventive of angina. 


But it must not be eaten from the thumb, for that 
causes the loss of children; nor from the little fin ger, 
for that causes poverty; nor from the index-finger, 
for that causes murder; but only from the middle 
finger or the ring-finger (Ber. 40a; 

Salt Orah Hayyim, 179, 6). A kind of salt 

of Sodom. designated “salt of Sodom” (“melah 
Sedomit ?), which wasan ingredient of 

the spices burned in the Temple (Ker. 6a), was so 
pungent thatif one put the finger from which he ate 
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it on his eye, it might cause blindness. The Rabbis 
therefore instituted the washing of the hands after 
the meal (Hul. 105b). In one respect salt is consid- 
ered like hailstones or ice; so that it may complete 
a E and make it fit for a ritual bath (Mik. 

i. 1). Salt was strewed on the step of the altar 
ts prevent the priest from slipping (Er. x. 14). A 
reference to salt as a preservative is made in the 
proverb: "Shake the salt off meat, and you may 
throw the latter to dogs" (Niddah 31a); that is to 
say, without salt meat is good fornothing. * When 
salt becomes corrupt with what is it salted?” (Bek. 
Sb). “The salt of money is charity” (Ket. 66b). 
The term “salted” is applied to a man in the sense 
of “ quick-minded ” (Kid. 29b). 

It has been shown above that during the Middle 
Ages salt was connected with certain superstitious 
beliefs; it may be added that these have continued 
up to the present time. In certain places in Russia 
the belief is current among Jews that if salt is 
thrown in a part of a house where it is not likely to 
be swept away, the inhabitants of that house will 
become poor. In England and Holland it is com- 
monly believed that the spilling of salt brings ill 
luck. Salt is particularly considered as a safeguard 
against theevileye. This belief existed in Gert many 
in the beginning of the eighteenth centurv, as is 

narrated by Schudt (# Jüdische Merck würdigkeiten,? 
ii. 885), who states that a Jewish woman who vis- 
ited him advised him to hang salt and bread about 
his children's necks to preserve them from evil per- 
sons. This belief is especially current in Russia, 
where salt is put into the arba‘ kanfot and into chil- 
dren's pockets, and is thrown into the four corners 
of the room. There is also a saying in Russia: 
"'Throw salt on a Gipsy as she or he leaves your 
house.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v. non: Lam- 
pronti, Pahad Yizhak, s.v. i nor; Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. 
s.v. non. 

A. M. SEL. 
SALT LAKE CITY. See UTAH. 

SALT SEA. See DEAD SEA: 
SALUTATION. See GREETING, FORMS or. 


SALVADOR. See SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA. 

SALVADOR, FRANCIS: Prominent patriot 
in the American Revolution; a member of the Sal- 
vador family of London, the name of which was 
originally Jessurum Rodriguez; died Aug. 1, 1776. 
Francis was the son of Jacob Salvador, and nephew 
of Joseph Jessurum Rodriguez, known as Joseph 
Salvador, who had been president of the Portuguese 
Jewish congregation in London. When about two 


years of age young Salvador lost his father. He 


inherited immense wealth, which was subsequently 
increased by the dowry he received on his marriage 
with the daughter of the above-mentioned Joseph 
Salvador. He had been educated suitably to his 
station in life, and had also enjoyed the advantages 
of extensive travel. The wealth of the Salvador 
family was, however, swept away by great losses 
sustained in connection with the earthquake at Lis- 
bon, and more particularly by the failure of the 
Dutch East India Company. 


Salvador 
Salvation 
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As a result of these misfortunes Salvador emi- 
grated to South Carolina in America about the end 
of the year 1778, leaving his wife and four children 
in England. Despite his heavy losses, he seems to 
have brought some wealth with him; for in 1774, 
within a year of his arrival, he purchased consider- 
able lands in the colony. 

The differences between England and the colonies 
were then approaching a crisis, and Salvador at once 

entered heart and soul into the Amer- 
During the ican cause, soon becoming the intimate 


Revolu-  friendin the South of the leaders of the 

tionary Revolution, particularly of Pinckney, 

War. Rutledge, Drayton, Laurens, and 
Hammond. 


Salvador was elected a member of the first Pro- 
vincial Congress of South Carolina, which met at 
Charleston Jan. 11, 1775, and he served therein for 
the Ninety-sixth District. He was an active member 
of that distinguished body, and rendered valuable 
assistance also in connection with the efforts made by 
the patriots to induce the Tories to join the Ameri- 
can cause. Salvador was likewise a member of the 
second Provincial Congress, held in Charleston in 
Nov., 1775, serving on several important committees. 
The members of the Provincial Congress acted in a 
similar capacity in the General Assembly of South 
Carolina; and as a member of the latter body his 
name is frequently associated with those of Middle- 
ton, De Saussure, Horry, and Raply. 

Early in 1776 the British had induced the Indians 
to attack the South Carolina frontier to create a di- 
version in favor of British operations on the sea- 
coast; and on July 1, 1776, the Indians began a 
general massacre. Salvador mounted his horse and 
galloped to Major Williamson, twenty-eight miles 
away, and gavethealarm. Accompanying William- 
son on his expedition against the Indians, Salvador 

took part in the engagements which 
His Death. followed. In this expedition he lost 
his life. On the morning of Aug. 1, 
1776, the Tories and Indians opened fire near Es- 
seneka and Salvador was shot. Falling among the 
bushes, he was discovered by the Indians and scalped. 

The correspondence of the leading men of the 

South shows their intimate relations with Salvador. 
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SALVADOR, JOSEPH: French historian; 
born at Montpellier Jan. 5, 1796; died March 17, 
1873. at Versailles; buried, at his own request, in 
the Protestant cemetery of Le Vigan, near Mont- 
pellier, in his brother's family vault, the rabbi of 
Nimes ofliciating. Salvador's paternal ancestors, 
who, according to family traditions, were descend. 
ants of the Maccabees, the saviors of Israel—the 
name “Salvador” meaning *savior"—emigrated 


from Africa to Spain in the ninth century, and fled 
from the latter country, to escape the Inquisition, 
in the fifteenth century, finding a refuge in France. 

Salvador received a Jewish education and subse- 
quently graduated at the university of his uative 
town as doctor of medicine (1816), his thesis being 
*'The Application of Physiology to Pathology." 
He, however, abandoned the medical career, and de- 
voted himself entirely to literature, for which pur- 
pose he went to Paris, where he spent the remain- 
der of his life. Being possessed of great wealth, 
he refused several public offices which were offered 
to him, preferring to preserve his independence. 

His mother (née Elizabeth Vincens) was a Roman 
Catholic; his brother Benjamin married a Huguenot; 
while his sister Sophie was married to a Jewish law- 
yer. He himself remained throughout his life a 
stanch Jew, and was the undisputed head of this 
multi-confessional family. | 

Salvador was the author of the following works: 
* La Loi de Moise, ou Système Religieux et Politique 
des Hébreux " (Paris, 1822); ^ Histoire des Institu- 
tions de Moise et du Peuple Hébreu” (i5. 1878); 
“ Jésus-Christ et Sa Doctrine," a history of the 
founding and organization of the Chureh and of its 
progress during the first century (75. 1888); “ His- 
toire de la Domination Romaine en Judée et de la 
Ruine de Jérusalem" (ib. 1846; translated into 
German by Ludwig Eichler, 2 vols., Bremen, 1847); 
“Paris, Rome, Jérusalem, ou la Question Religieuse 
au XIXème Siècle ” (Paris, 1859; 2d ed. prepared by 
the author in the winter of 1872, and published by 
his nephew Col. Gabriel Salvador in 1880). 

In the first of these works Salvador attempted, 
through a minute analysis of its inherent spirit, to 
find a rational basis for the Mosaic legislation. In- 
fluenced by the rationalistic spirit of the cighteenth 
century, he tried to show that the tendency of the 
ancient legislation was to curb the power of the 
priest, and to place that of the king on constitutional 
grounds. In this manner his work touched on some 
of the most burning questions of the time, and was 
welcomed and denounced by the constitutionalists 
and clericals respectively during the controversies 
which led to the revolution of 1880. The weakness 
of the book consists in its want of historic concep- 
tion and its failure to discriminate between the vari- 
ous sources. 

The work on Jesus had the merit at least of deal- 
ing with the subject, for the first time in France, in 
a purely historic spirit, and Renan recognizes its 
merits. This book also aroused considerable discus- 
sion and opposition, some of the clericals demanding 
its suppression, while the liberals welcomed it as à 
contribution to free thought. 

In his work on the fall of Jerusalem Salvador 
deals with his subject from the point of view of 
universal history, and regards the destruction of the 
Temple as a necessary stage in the spread among 
the peoples of what he would call the Christian 
form of Judaism. 

In his posthumous work Salvador indulges in 
somewhat wild prognosticaticns of the future of re- 
ligious thought and its relations to Jerusalem. This 
had not so much influence on the movement of his 
time as had his carlier works, which were regarded 
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as important contributions in the struggle against 
cleriealism. Salvador was for a considerable time 
as importanta figure in the liberal camp of theology 
as Lemennais on the opposite side. He was for 
nearly thirty years the intellectual representative of 
French Judaism, though he was not formally con- 
nected with any of the great institutions of French 
Jewry. He was on terms of friendship with the 
best-known Frenchmen cf his day, and fragments 
of his correspondence with Guizot, S. de Sacy, and 
Montalembert have been preserved. It would ap- 
pear that his enthusiasm for Jewish matters was 
brought about by the rise of anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many and the “Ilep! Hep!” riots of 1819. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adolphe Franck, Philosophie et Religion, 
1867: Areh. Isr. 1873, pp. 248-253; H. S. Morais, Israelites of 
the Nineteenth Centur y. pp. 321- 329, Philadelphia, 1880 : Ga- 
briel Salvador, Joseph Salvador ; Sa Vie et Ses Cr itiques, 
Paris, 1880; Nouveau Larousse Illustré, 1904; James 
Dar mesteter, Joseph Salvador, in Annuaire de la. Société 
des Etudes J'uives, i. 5-19. © 
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SALVADOR, JOSEPH (known also as Jo- 
seph Jeshurun Rodrigues): English philanthro- 
pist; flourished about 1753. He came of a distin- 
guished family that emigrated from Holland in 
the eighteenth century, bringing with it consid- 
erable sums of money which it invested in com- 
merce. Salvador, who held rank as one of the mer- 
chant princes among the Jews, was a partner in 
the firm of Francis & Joseph Salvador, which, after 
the death of Sampson Gideon, negotiated loans for the 
British government. The magnitude of his opera- 
tions in the world of finance and commerce was such 
that he was elected to the directorate of the Dutch 
East India Company, being the first Jew thus 
honored. 

Salvador took a leading part in the affairs of his 
synagogue, and was president of the congregation 
and one of the most efficient members of the original 
committee of Portuguese deputies in 1761. He 
built a handsome house in White Hart court, Bishop 
street, and had also a country residence at Tooting. 
In his latter days, however, his fortunes declined. 
Being ‘the holder of much property in Lisbon, he 
lost heavily in consequence of the earthquake in that 
city; and the subsequent failure of the Dutch East 
India Company, which affected so many of the rich 
Portuguese Jews of England and Holland, completed 
his downfall. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Piceiotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, 

s.v.: Young Israel, June, 1899. 
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SALVATION: 
lish versions for the Hebrew words pw, nyw"^, 
mywn, derivatives of the stem yy", which in the 
verb occurs only in the *nif'al? and “ hif‘il” forms. 
Other Hebrew terms translated by the correspond- 
ing forms of the English “save” and its synonyms 
are: (D) mn. This Mord, meaning in the “kal” “to 
liv e," acquires in the * pi‘el” and e hif'il ” the signifi- 

cation “to keep alive,” “to save alive” 

Ety- (Gen. xii. 19, xix. 19, xlv. 7; Ex. i. 
mological 17, 18; Num. xxii. 83; I Sam. xxvii. 
Meanings. 11) Ezekielemploysit to express the 
condition of the repentant sinner who, 

having escaped the penalty of sin (death), con- 
tinues safe in life. (2) own = “to deliver? (II 


The usual rendering in the Eng- . 


Sam. xix. 9; A. V. *save"). (8) bp, in the“ pi‘el” 
(I Sam. xix. 11; II Sam. xix. 5; Job xx. 20). (4) 
Dw = “to keep," “to spare” (Job ii. 6). (5) 
= “to redeem ” (see Go'EL). (6) 775 = “to release.” 
The underlying idea of all these words, save the 
last two, is help extended and made effective in 
times of need and danger, and protection from evil. 
“Padah” means “to free by paying ransom.” 
“Ga’al” denotes the assumption of an obligation 
incumbent originally on another or in favor of an- 


other. “ Yasha'" primitively means “to be or make 
wide." Evil and danger are always regarded as 


narrowing conditions or effects. From the “nar- 
row place the sufferer cries out. When help has 
come he is ina “wide” place (Ps. cxviii. 5). In bat- 
tle enemies beset, surround, hem in (čb. verses 10, 
11) Successin the combat relieves and removes the 
pressure. Hence “yasha‘” and its derivatives ex- 
press “ victory." "This is the import of the Hebrew 
in such passages as Judges xv. 12; I Sam. ii. 1, xiv. 

II Sam. xxii. 51; and Isa. xlix. 8. Combined 
with “rinnah,” the word *yeshu'ah" signifies the 
jubilant cry of the victors (Ps. cxviii. 15). The pas- 
sionate appeal “ Hoshi‘ah-nna” (db. verse 25; = 
“ Hosanna ") ought to be rendered “Give victory,” 
a translation all the more assured by the certainty 
that the psalm is Maccabean. He who leads to vic- 
tory in battle, therefore, is the “moshia‘” = “sa- 
vior” (e.g., Othniel, in Judgesiii. 9; Ehud, 2d. iii. 15; 
Gideon, 2b. vi. 36, 97; and the verb in Judges vii. 3; 
I Sam. xxv. 26; Ps. xliv. 4; Job xxvi. 2. But, ac- 
cording to the ancient concept, God Himself is the 
leader in battle (“Ish Milhamah”; Ex. xv. 8). This 
throws light on the original bearing of the terms 
“savior” and “salvation” when applied to the Deity 
(comp. Isa. xxv. 9, xlv. 20). Language has pre- 
served this notion in the epithet * Elohe yish‘enu,” 
which, idiomatically construed, means “our victori- 
ous God ” (I Chron. xvi. 85; Ps. Ixxix. 9; “thy victo- 
rious God," Isa. xvii. 10; comp. the similar construc- 
tion “magen yish‘aka” — “thy victorious shield," 
II Sam. xxii. 36; in the first three passages the À. V. 
has * God of our salvation" or * God of thy salva- 
tion"). Perhapsthe king asthe head of the army was 
i with the salutation * Hoshi'ah " = “ Hosan- 

," corresponding to mm now5 bn (II Kings 
x. 19; Neh. ii. 8). This would appear 
from II Kings vi. 26, the woman’s 
apostrophe carrying with it all the 
greater irony if it repeated the usual greeting of re- 
spect, and the king's answer being, like that of 
Naomi (Ruth i. 20, 21), a clever turn of the terminol- 
ogy of the address. This would explain also the 
greeting extended to Jesus (see HosANNA) and the 
Messianic construction of the psalm. He was hailed 
thereby as “the king." 

From this idea of "victory," those of help in 
trouble and rescue from evil are logical deriva- 
tives; but it is not impossible that even in this sec- 
ondary usage of the term * salvation? the primary no- 
tion of a successful combat is operative. Evils are 
caused by demons: victory over them results in es- 
cape, a grateful help. Thus man is saved from 
trouble (Ps. xxxiv. Hebr.: Isa. xxxiii. 2; Jer. 
xiv. S, xxx. 7), from enemies (I Sam. iv. 8, vii. $), 
from violence (* lion," Ps. xxii. 22; “men of blood,” 


Hosanna. 
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ib. lix. 8, Hebr.), from reproach (i5. lvii. 4 [ A. V. 3], 
from death (25. vi. 5, 6), from a great calamity 
(Jer. xxx. 7), from sin, by paying the ransom (* yif- 
deh”; Ps. cxxx. 8), and from uncleanness (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 29). — 

The great catastrophe in Israel's history was the 
Exile. The prophetic doctrine concerning the rem- 
nant and the restoration readily transformed expres- 
sions for “ victory ” and “help” into technical terms. 
“Salvation " now connoted the survival (= victory) 
of the remnant, the return of the “saved” from exile; 

and God, in this new sense of the pre- 


Post- server of the remnant and the restorer 
Exilic ofthe new Israel, was recognized and 
Views. proclaimed as the “savior” (Isa. xliii. 


11; xlv. 15, 21; Zech. viii. 1). The pre- 
diction of Hosea (xiii. 4) was illustrated in the events 
that had come to pass, as was the assurance given 
by another prophet (Jer. xxx. 10, 11). In the hap- 
penings of the day Israel had learned that the Holy 
of Israel was the savior (Isa. xliii. 8, xlix. 26, lx. 16). 
Babylon had none to save her (čb. xlvii. 15). 

In the Psalms *salvation," by a similar train of 
thought, expresses the triumph of the * poor" and 
of the “meek” (Ps. xii. 6). God is the “rock of sal- 
vation?; contrary to fickle man, He will not de- 
ceive (ib. lxii. 8, 7, Hebr.) By God's salvation the 
poor are lifted up (zb. Ixix. 80). This salvation will 
be proclaimed from day to day (/b. xcvi. 2; comp. 
xcviii. 9). God is a stronghold of salvation for His 
anointed (ib. xxviii. 8). Under the scepter of the 

* anointed king " or MEssrAH this salvation (restora- 
tion), with all it implies of happiness, joy, security, 
splendor of Israel, and universal peace, would be 
realized. With God's judgment (which also is 
God's victory [psy], fora trial is always a combat) 
God's salvation approaches; and finally salvation is 
established in Zion for Israel, God's splendor (Isa. 
xlvi. 13). Iu this sense, then, the Messiah is à sa- 
vior; his kingdom, one of salvation. 

“Salvation” and “redemption” (“ge’ulah”), as 
applied in the Messianic conception, are identical. 

As God is the “Moshia‘,” so Ile is 
Relation to also the * Go'el" (Isa. xliv. 23, xlviii. 

Messiah. 20, lii. 9, Ixiii. 9; Ps. Ixxiv. 2). This 

savior or redeemer is Yuw (Isa. xliv. 
94. xlvii. 4, xlviii. 17, Ixiii. 16; Deutero-Isaiah pre- 
fers the latter term). 'Theremnantare the * ge’ulim,” 
redeemed of Yuwm (Isa. lxii. 12; Ps. cvii. 2). The 
primary idea underlying the term * ga'al," like that 
basic to “ padah,” the derivatives of which are also 
employed to designate those that are saved for and 
in this Messianic kingdom (Isa. li. 11; Zech. x. 8; 
Ps. xxv. 99; exxx. 7, 8; comp. Isa. i. 27), is related 
to that of * yasha'" only in so far as both connote an 
act that results in freedom or ease to its beneficiary. 
The slave, for instance, might be redeemed from 
bondage as was Israel (Deut. xiii. 6, xxi. 8; II Sam. 
vii. 93; Neh. i. 10; Mic. vi. 4). The Exile was a 
period of captivity. Dy bringing home the dis- 
persed, God was their redeemer; and in consequence 
Israel was saved. In ancient Israel the go'el was 
one upon whom had fallen theobligation to pay the 
honors due to a deceased kinsman; for with no son 
born to him a man was deprived of the filial tribute, 
and his name was in danger of obliteration; there- 


blood ?). 


-unemendated, 
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fore it was the duty of the go’el, the next of kin, to 
raise up his name (see LEVIRATE MARRIAGE). 

In case of murder the go’el was the AVENGER OF 
BrLoop. Thuseven in these primitive conceptions the 
vo’el may be said to have been a redeemer, saving 
men from extinction of name; also saving spirits 
from restlessly wandering about because deprived 
of funereal honors, and, in the case of the murdered, 
because the wrong remained unrequited (“blood for 
In no other sense than “avenger” may 
“oo’el” be understood in Job xix. 25 (A. V. “re- 
deemer?). "This passage is construed by many the- 
ologians as proof of the belief in immortality, and as 
indicating a presentiment of Paulinian soteriology. 
The context, even with the corrupt Masorctic text 
refutes this interpretation. The 
speaker is merely uttering his unshaken belief that 
the wrongs done him will find their avenger. Emen- 
dated the passage would read, *I know my avenger 
is even now alive, and later will avenge [* yikom "] 
upon [for] my dust.” In the next verse “ mi-besari " 
(A. V. “from my flesh”) is rightly understood as 
*away from [outside] my family," the thought being 
that even if the members of his family (“flesh”; 
designated also as “skin”) prove derelict to their 
duty, he has seen one, and not a stranger, that will | 
assume the obligation. 

The Jewish Messianic doctrine of salvation does 
not center in personal immortality, nor in the the- 
ologized application of the solidarity of the clan. 
savior was not a go'el in the sense that 
he took upon himself the blood- -guiltiness of sin in- 
curred by another. Moreover, the avenger requited 
murder by killing another and not himself: he did 
not die for others, but he caused death in behalf of 
others. The go’el never was the vicarious victim. 
It was he who demanded blood, but never gave 
his own asa ransom. In this theology of salvation 
“woel” is mistaken for “kofer” (see ATONEMENT). 
For the later development of the eschatological im- 
plications of salvation see EscrrATOLOGY. 

J. E. G. H. 

SALZBURG: Austrian duchy (formerly a Ger- 
man archbishopric), and its capital of the same name. 
Jews, among them a physician, are mentioned in the 
Salzburg records as early as the ninth century. In 
the eleventh century there were in the archbishopric 
two settlements called “ Judendorf”, (“ Judindort ” 
and * Villa Judeorum”), Theres sevidence that from 
the thirteenth century Jews resided at Salzburg, 
Hallein, Pettau, Friesach, and Mühldorf. In Salz- 
burg and Pettau, as in Hallein in the fourteenth 
century, special streets were assigned to the Jews, 
who had their own schools and synagogues. The 
archbishops, to whom the Jews were subject, 
granted them in return for a large annual payment 
(Letter of Grace of Archbishop Ottolf von Weis- 
seneck, dated June 25, 1346) the right of residence, 
of protection, of unrestricted commerce, and of emi- 
grating freely from one part of the archbishopric 
toanother. A municipal law of Pettau of the year 
1376 mentions a Jewish magistrate. The ecclesias- 
tical legislation, especially the measures of the 
twenty- “second Salzburg provincial council, held 
at Vienna in 1267, contained numerous oppressive 
regulations concerning the Jews. In 1418 the council 
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passed an order that Jewish men should wear on the 
streets horn-shaped hats (^ pileum cornutum "), and 
that Jewish women should have little ringing bells 
(*nolam sonantem ”) fastened to their clothes. Other 
severe ordinances were published by the thirty-ninth 
provincial council, held at Mühldorf in 1490. But 
in spite of these restrictions the situation of the Jews 
in the archbishopric until the middle of the four- 
teenth century was comparatively favorable, be- 
cause the secular government was mild. As in- 
stances of temperate legislation may be cited the 
regulations of the archbishop Frederick III. in 1828, 
and the municipal laws of Mühldorf, Salzburg 
(1968), and Pettau (18760) Where the Jews were 
numerous they engaged in commerce on an exten- 
sive scale, and possessed houses and estates. 

The appearance of the Black Death in 1349 and 
the accusation of poisoning the wells brought per- 
secution upon the Jews of Salzburg. About 12,000 
of them, it is said, lost their lives in Salzburg and 
Bavaria. On July 10, 1404, a great number of Jews 
of Salzburg and Hallein were burned at the stake in 
Winkl on the charge of having desecrated the host. 

Emperor Frederick IIT. fora long time granted his 
Jewish subjects protection and various privileges. 
He issued a decree of protection in 1478, when, in 
consequence of the proceedings against SIMON CF 
Trent, fecling ran high against the Salzburg Jews. 
In spite of this decree, in order to make sport of the 
Jews, in 1487 a wooden image of a pig nourishing 
Jewish children was erected at the city's expense 
on the tower of the Salzburg city hall. Thirty- 
three years later it was given a more enduring form 
in marble; and this monument of medieval intoler- 
ance was not removed until 1785. The severest 
hardship endured by the Jews of the archbishopric 
occurred in 1498, when the stern and unscrupulous 
Archbishop Leonard von Keutschach ordered their 
total expulsion under cruel circumstances, 

From that time until the nineteenth century only 
traveling Jewish merchants were allowed to enter 
Salzburg. The last archbishop who had sovereign 
power, Francis de Paula, Prince of Colloredo-Manns- 
feld (1772-1808). issued decrees favorable to such 
itinerant Jews; but in 1795 these were partially sus- 
pended. Gradually Jews again settled in Salz- 
burg; and in 1813 the King of Bavaria, to whom 
the duchy had belonged since 1805, granted almost 
all the rights of citizenship to them. Afterward 
the Austrian government, which regained possession 
of Salzburg in 1816, revoked some of the privi- 
leges; but in 1867 it granted the Jews full citizen- 
ship. 

The largest Jewish community of the duchy is 
that of the capital, Salzburg, where there is a new 
synagogue with all ritual conveniences. The com- 
munity has not, however, an independent organiza- 
. tion, but belongs to the community of Linz in 
Upper Austria. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, pp. 69, S0, 390, 519, 725; 


Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 249, 268, 277, 288 ; Kohut, Gesch. 


der Deutschen Juden, pp. 187, 169, 212, 267, 595; Werthei- 

mer, Juden in Oesterreich, pp. S4 ct seq.; G. Wolf, Zur 
Gesch. der Juden in Salzburg, 1403, in Monatsschrift, 1876, 
p. 281-285; Wartinger, in Steyermürkische Zeitschrift, 
1827, viii. 149; Stern, in Geiger's Zeitschrift für die Gesch. 

der Juden in Deutschland, ii. 141-142. 
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SAMA B. RABBA: Babylonian amora; last 
head of the Pumbedita Academy. He was the 
successor of Rahumai IL, and ofħciated for 
about twenty years (456-476). He was a contem- 
porary of Mar b. Ashi and of Rabba Tusfa’ah. 
Tradition relates that, in consequence of the prayers 
of the two school-leaders Mar b. Ashi and Sama b. 
Rabba, Yezdegerd II. was devoured in his bed by a 
dragon with the result that the persecution of the 
Jews ceased. Sama is mentioned three times in the 
Talmud (B. M. 42b; Zeb. 16a; Hul. 47b). Nothing 
else is known concerning him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, M. J.C. 
i. 34; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 96; Gratz, Gesch. iv. 373. 
Ww. B. J. Z. L. 
SAMA B. RAKTA: Babylonian amora of the 

sixth generation. He wasa contemporary of Rabina 

IL, with whom he disputed concerning a halakah 

(Kid. 9a), and to whom he communicated a saying 

of Rab Awia (B. M. 10b, the correct reading in Rab- 

binowitz) He is probably identical with the R. 

Sama who with Rabina sat before R. Ashi (Men. 

42a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 297. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

SAMAEL: Prince of the demons, and an impor- 
tant figure both in Talmudic and in post-Talmudic 
literature, where he appears as accuser, seducer, 
and destroyer. His name is etymologized as 5w-np 
— *the venom of God," since he is identical with 
the angel of death (Targ. Yer. to Gen. iii. 6; seealso 
DÈATH, ANGEL OF), who slays men with a drop of 
poison (Ab. Zarah 20b; Kobut, * Angelologie und 
Diimonologie,” pp. 69, 71). It is possible, however, 
that the name is derived from that of the Syrian god 
Shemal (Bousset, “ Religion,” p. 242). 

Samael is the “chief of Satans” (Deut. R. xi. 9; 
Jellinek, * B. H.” i. 125), quite in the sense of “the 
prince of the devils? mentioned in Matt. ix. 34; but, 
on the other hand, he is “the great princein heaven ” 
(Pirke R. El. xiii., beginning), who rules over angels 
and powers (2b.; Martyrdom of Isaiah, ii. 2). As 
the incarnation of evii he is the celestial patron of 
the sinful empire of Rome, with which Edom and 
Esau are identified (Tan. on Gen. xxxii. 35; .Jelli- 
nek, 7.c. vi. 31, 109, etc.). He flies through the air 
like à bird (Targ. to Job xxviii. 7), and, while the 
hayyot and ofannim have only six wings, he has 
twelve, and commands a whole army of demons 
(Pirke R. El. xiii.). In so far as he is identified with 
the serpent (“J. Q. R.” vi. 12), with carnal desire 
(YEZER HA-Ra‘), and with the angel of death, all 
legends associated with SATAN refer equally to him, 
while as a miscreant he is compared to Belial (yb 
= “worthless”; see collection of material in Bous- 
set, “ Antichrist,” pp. 99-101). 

All these descriptions of Samael show that he was 
regarded simply as the principle of evil that brought 
upon Israel and Judah every misfortune that befell 
them. Even at the creation of the world he was 
Lucifer, who ever sought evil and who began his 
malignant activity with Adam. His opponent is 
Micnaren, who represents the beneficent principle, 
and who frequently comes into conflict with him 
(comp. Jew. Encyc. viii. 536 e£ seg.; Lucken, “ Mi- 
chael,” pp. 22 et seq.). 
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The evil nature of Samael may be illustrated by 
a numberof examples. He and his demonic host de- 
scended from heaven to seduce the 
Samaelin first human pair (Pirke R. El. xiii., be- 
the History ginning; Yalx. Gen. i. 25), and for 
of this purpose he planted the vine, the 
Mankind. forbidden tree of paradise (Greek 
Apocalypse of Baruch, iv.). He was 
himself the serpent, whose form he merely assumed 
(2b. ix.; “J. Q. R.” vi. 828), and was one of the 
leaders of the angels who married the daughters of 
men (Gen. vi. 1-4), thus being partially responsible 
for the fall of the angels (Enoch vi., in Kautzsch, 
* Apokryphen,” ii. 288 eé seg. ; Lucken, Le. p. 29). 
His former wife was Lirrru (Jellinek, 7.e. vi. 109). 
He endeavored to persuade Abraham not to offer 
up Isaac, and, failing in his purpose, he caused the 
death of Sarah by carrying the news of the sacritice 
to her (Gen. R. Ivi. 4; Sanh. 89a et passim; Pirke R. 
El xxxii.) He wrestled with Jacob (Gen. R. Ixx vii. 
and parallels), and also took part in the affair of 
Tamar (Sotah 10b). He brought accusations against 
the Israelites when God was about to lead them out 
of Egypt (Ex. R. xxi. 7; Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” 
i. 25, 478), and was jubilant at the death of Moses 
because the latter had brought the Torah (Deut. R. 
xi.9; Jellinek, Lc. i. 12 et passim). Entering into King 
Manasseh, Samael caused the martyrdom of the 
prophet Isaiah (Martyrdom of Isaiah, i., in Kautzsch, 
l.c. ii. 194) ; and he considered himself victorious over 
Michael when God decided that the ten pious schol- 
ars during the reign of Hadrian must suffer death 
(Jellinek, £c. ii. 66, iii. 87, vi. 31). On the Day of 
Atonement, however, Israel has no fearof him (Lev. 
R. xxi. 4). 
In the quotations from the Slavonic Book of 
Enoch (vi.) Samael is represented as a prince of the 
demons and a magician. He is, there- 
In fore, frequently mentioned in the cab- 
the Cabala. alistic writings of the Middle Ages, 
from which Eisenmenger compiled a 
rich collection of passages (* Entdecktes Judenthum,” 
i. 826 e£ seg.) to which must be added those in 
Schwab's “ Vocabulaire de l'Angélologie" (p. 199). 
As lord of the demons, Samael is regarded as a 
magic being, and must be considered in the prepara- 
tion of amulets, although there is no agreement as 
to his power and activity. He presides over the 
second “tekufah” (solstice) and the west wind of 
the fourth tekufah, as well as the third day of the 
week (“Sefer Raziel,” 6a, 40b, 41b; see also Schwab, 
Lc.) In Hebrew amulets Samael is represented as 
the angel of death (“Revue de Numismatique,” 
1892, pp. 246, 251). Eve is supposed to have be- 
come pregnant by him (Targ. Yer. to Gen. iv. 1); 
and the cabalists add many details to this legend 
(Eisenmenger, l.e. i. 889 et seg.). The spot in the 
moon is supposed to have been caused by the filth 
of Samael (Menahem of Recanati, p. 140, c. 2). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenmenger, 7zZntdecktes Judenthum, i. 826- 
885; Brecher, Das Transcendentale, Magie, und Magische 
Hetlarten in Talmud, pp. 40-44, Vienna, 1850; Kohut, Ange- 
lologie und Didimonologie, pp. 62-72, Leipsie, 1566; Ham- 
burger, R. B. T. i. S97, ii. 1060; Hastings, Dict. Bible, iv. 
407-412; Schwab, Vocabulaire de ÜDAmngélologie, p. 199, 
Paris, 1897; Bousset, Der Antichrist, Göttingen, 1895; idem, 
Religion des Judenthums im Neutestamentlichen Zeital- 


ter. pp. 242, 829. Berlin, 1903; Lucken, Michael, Gottingen, 
1895, Index; Weber, Jüdische Theologie, Index, 2d ed., Leip- 


sie, 1897; Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf 
das Judenthum, pp. 236 ct seq., Haarlem, 1898; Moritz Fried- 
länder, Der Antichrist in den Vorehristlichen Jüdischen 
Quellen, Göttingen, 1901. 

E. C. L. B. 


SAMARA (DD bN 353): Babylonian river 
near which tradition has located Ezra's tomb. 
Many legends cluster round this sacred spot; and. 
in former times both Jews and Mohammedans used 
to make pilgrimages thither for prayer and to pro- 
cure relics. It was visited in the twelfth century 
(c. 1175) by Pethahiah of Regensburg and Benjamin 
of Tudela. According to the former, “there was a 
synagogue on one side of the tomb and a mosque 
on the other, both having been built by the Ishmael- 
ites because of their great love for Ezra and, through 
him, for the Jews. But the keys to these places of 
worship were kept by the Jews, and by them were 
appropriated for divers charitable purposes of their 
own the various gifts collected there.” 

The best aceount of the manner of the discovery 
of the tomb is given by Al-Harizi, who visited the 
Samara district about ten years after Pethahiah, and 
who identifies it with Ahawa (NYTN, mentioned by 
Ezra (viii. 15).. According to him, a shepherd 
dreamed that in that neighborhood was the resting- 
place of a holy personage. After again dreaming 
about it several times he spoke of the matter to his 
friends and neighbors; and as a proof of the verac- 
ity of his statement he showed them that he could see 
with an eye which formerly had been blind. On dig- 
ging at the place indicated an iron coflin was found 
on which were inscribed some unknown characters. 
These were interpreted by a Jewto mean “ Ezra the 
priest’s grave.” | So they carried the remains across 
the River Samara, and placed them there; and since 
then a light shines over them every night. 

The population of the Samara district increased 
considerably after the twelfth century, and Al 
Harizi found there 1,500 Jewish families. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: <Al-Harizi, Tahkemoni, ch. xxxv.: Monats- 

schrift, 1860, pp. 217 et seq.; Ritter, Erdkunde, x.268; Graetz, 


Hist. (Hebr. transl.), iv. 319-320; 
J. J. S. R. 


SAMARCAND: Town in Central Asia; chief 
town of the Zerafshan district of the Russian domin- 
ions. According to tradition, Samarcand was built 
by Emperor Kaikansu between 8000 and 4000 B.C. 
It was known as Maracanda in ancient times, was 
conquered by Alexander the Great in 329 s.c., and 
subsequently came under Chinese rule. In 675 C.E. 
it was taken by the Arabs, and in 1221 by Genghis 
Khan. In 1969 it was the residence of Tamarlane; 
in 1499 it passed under the rule of the Uzbegs; in 
1784 under that of the Bokharian dynasty of Man- 
gyt; and on May 2, 1868, it was annexed to Russia. 

Jews were excluded from Samarcand when it was 
under Mohammedan rule, for the city was then re- 
garded as sacred; but with its annexation to Russia, 
Samareand became the favored refuge of the Do- 
khara Jews. 

The Jews of Samarcand are almost all Orthodox. 
Prominent among them is Raphael Moses Kalenda- 
rov, who built the Samarcand synagogue at his own 
expense. In 1890 there were 80 Jewish pupils in 
the Russian native public school, in a total of 77. 
The entire Jewish population in that year was 2,500. 
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In 1897 there were two rabbis in the town, one for 
the Sephardic congregation, and one for the Ashke- 
nazic congregation. The language commonly used 
by the community is Tajiki, akin to Persian. Only 
about 10 per cent of the local Jews know He- 
brew, which was formerly taught in the one Tal- 
mud Torah existing in the town. 

In 1897 Samarcand had a total population of 
54,900, including about 8,000 Jews. . At that time 
most of the Samarcand Jews were engaged in trade, 
chiefly thatin silk. The poorer Jews, of whom there 
were not many, were engaged in dyeing silk, or 
as silversmiths, bookbinders, tailors, or carpenters. 
The distilleries formerly owned by Jews were or- 
dered closed by the Russian government. There 
were among them no blacksmiths, copper-workers, 


that the correctness of the foregoing passage is 
questionable. The real etymology of the name may 
be “ watch mountain ” (see Stade in his 
The Name. “Zeitschrift,” v. 165 e£ seg.). In the 
earlier cuneiform inscriptions Samaria 
is designated under the name of “Bet Humri” 
(= “the house of Omri”); but in those of Tiglath- 
pileser III. and later it is called Samirin, after its 
Aramaic name (comp. Rawlinson, “ Historical Evi- 
dences,” p. 321). l 
The topography of Samaria is not indicated in the 
Bible; the mountains of Samaria are mentioned sev- 
eral times (Amos iii. 9; Jer. xxxi. 5; and elsewhere) 
and “the field of Samaria” once (Ob. 19). Through 
recent investigations it has become known that the 
mountain of Samaria is one situated in a basin sur- 


HIGH STREET IN OLD SAMARCAND, WITH GHETTO TO LEFT. 
(From a photograph by E. N. Adler.) 


musicians, or agriculturists. The Jews who owned 
gardens hired Sarts to cultivate them. While a few 
of the wealthy Jews engaged in usury, their rates 
were not as high as those of the non-Jewish usurers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Razsvyet, 1881, No. 9: Jew. Chron. Jan. $, 

1897 : Vámbéry, Travels in Central Asia, London, 1864: Cur- 


zon, Russia in Central Asia, London, 1859; F. von Schwarz, 
Turkestan, Freiburg, 1900. 
J. G. L. 


H. R. 

SAMARIA (IIebrew, “Shomeron”; Aramaic, 
“Shamerayin,” Ezra iv. 10, 17): City of Palestine; 
capital of the kingdom of Israel. It was built by 
Omri, in the seventh year of his reign, on the 
mountain Shomeron (Samaria); he had bought this 
mountain for two talents of silver from Shemer, 
after whom he named the city Shomeron (1 Kings 
xvi. 23-24). The fact that the mountain was called 
Shomeron when Omri bought it leads one to think 


rounded by hills, six miles from Shechem, and al- 
most on the edge of the maritime plain. Owing to 
its fertility, which is alluded to in Isa. xxviii. 1, 
Omri selected it as the site of his residence; and it 
continued to be the capital of the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes for a space of two centuries, till it was 
destroyed by the Assyrian king (I Kings xvi. 99 e£ 
passim; If Kings i. 8, iii. 1, et passim). Isaiah 
called Samaria “the head of Ephraim” (Isa. vii. 9), 
and Ezekiel speaks of “Samaria and her daughters ” 
(Ezek. xvi. 53). "That the city was strongly forti- 
fied is evident from the fruitless sieges which it sus- 
tained (see below; comp. Josephus, “Ant.” viii. 14, 
$1) Ahab built there a temple for Baal with. an 
altar for the cult of that divinity (I Kings xvi. 32); 
and perhaps the ivory palace (ib. xxii. 39) was also 
at or near Samaria. The king's palace was inde- 
pendently fortified (II Kings xv. 25), and it had a 
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roof chamber (id. i. 2). The city gate of Samaria 
is often mentioned (I Kings xxii. 10; II Kings vii. 
1, 18, 20; II Chron. xviii. 9); and there is a single 
reference to “the pool of Samaria ” (I Kings xxii. 98). 
: Still during the lifetime of Omri, Samaria was re- 
quired by the father of Den-hadad to lay out streets 
for the Syrians (I Kings xx. 84); but it is not stated 
whether Samaria was directly besieged by the Syrian 
king or whether Omri, being defeated in one of his 
battles, was obliged to make concessions in Samaria 
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Jewess of Samarcand. 
(From a photogranh.) 


(see OMRI). Samaria successfully sustained two 
sieges by the Syrians under Ben-hadad, the first of 
which was in the time of Ahab (901 n.c.; I Kings 
XX. 1 e£ seq.), and the second, nine years later, in the 
time of Joram, Ahab's son (II Kings vi. 24-vii. 1). 
In the first siege Samaria was afflicted by a famine 
'aused by drought (I Kings xviii. 2), but more ter- 
rible was the famine caused by the second siege, 
when women ate their children and anu ass's head 
was sold for eighty pieces of silver (II Kings vi. 25 
el seg.).: The miraculous rout of the Syrian army 
caused an extraordinary cheapness of provisions in 

Samaria (20. vii. 16). 
Other notable events took place in Samaria: it 
was there that Ahab met Jehoshaphat, both of whom 
sat in the entrance of the gate to hear 


Under the prophecy of Micaiah (I Kings 
Ahab. xxii. 10; II Chron. xviii. 2, 9). The 


seventy sons of Ahab were brought 
up in Samaria, and were slain there by command 
of Jehu, who destroyed “all that remained of the 
house of Ahab," as well as the temple of Baal (II 
Kings x. 1-27). According to II Chron. xxii. 9, 
Ahaziah, King of Judah, was killed at Samaria 


Sieged by Shalmaneser. 


(comp. II Kings ix. 27). Joash, after having cap- 
tured Jerusalem, brought to Samaria all the gold, 
silver, and vessels of the Temple and of the king's 
palace (čb. xiv. 14; II Chron, xxiv. 25) Pekah 
returned to Samaria with the spoils and a great 
number of captives of Judah, who were well treat- 
ed in Samaria and afterward released (II Chron. 
xxviii. 8-9, 15). 

In the seventh year of IIoshea, Samaria was be- 
Three years later it was 
captured by an Assyrian king (II Kings xvii. 5-6, 
xviii. 9-10) whose name is not mentioned; and al- 
though Josephus (* Ant.” ix. 14, § 1) states that it 
was Shalmaneser, the Assyrian cunciform inscrip- 
tions show that if was Sargon who ascended the 
throne in 722 B.C., and captured Samaria in the fol- 
lowing year. The city, however, was not destroyed 
(comp. Jer. xli. ). Two years later it made an alli- 
ance with IIamath, Arpad, and Damascus against 
the Assyrians, which failed througli the overthrow | 
of the King of Hamath (inscriptions of Sargon). 
The deported Israelites of Samaria as well as those 
of its dependencies were replaced by heathen from 
different countries, sent thither by the Assyrian 
king. The new settlers established there a mixed 
cult of Jahvism and heathenism (II Kings xvii. 24— 
41) According to the Jewish theory they were the 
founders of the Samaritan religion and the ances- 
torsof the Samaritans. From the time of its founda- 
tion to its fall the city was a place of idolatry, not 
one of its kings being a worshiper of Yuwn. It 
was violently denounced by Amos (viii. 14), Isaiah 
(vii. 1, passim), Micah (i. 6), and other prophets, 
who also foretold the punishment of the city. 

Samaria emerges again into history four centuries 
after itscapture by the Assyrians. The Samaritans, 
having assassinated Andromachus, governor of Coele- 
Syria (3839 or 831 n.c.), were severely punished by 
Alexander the Great, who colonized the city with 
Macedonians (831; Eusebius, “Chronicon,” ed. 
Schoene, ii. 114). It appears also from Eusebius 
(ib. ii. 118) that a few years later, by command of 
Alexander, Samaria was rebuilt by Perdiecas. In 

912 the city, which was stil well 


Disman- fortified, was dismantled by Ptolemy; 
tled and  sonof Lagus, and fifteen years later (c. 
Destroyed. 296) it was again destroyed, by Deme- 


trius Polioreetes (Eusebius, /.e.). Al- 
most two centuries elapsed during which nothing is 
heard of Samaria; butitisquite evident that the city 
was rebuilt and strongly fortified, for at the end of 
the second century B.C. John ILyrcanus besieged ita 
whole year before he captured and destroyed it, by 
diverting certain streams, which flooded the lower 
part of the city (Josephus, l.e. xiii. 10, §§ 2-98; «dem, 
“B. J."^i 2, 8 7). The year of the conquest of 
Samaria is not clearly indicated. In Megillat Ta'a- 
nit it isstated that the city was captured on the 95th 
of Marheshwan (= November), and other circum- 
stances connected with the siege indicate that it was 
taken shortly before 107 B.C. 

Samaria, or its ruins, was in the possession of Al- 
exander Janneus (* Ant." xiii, 15, § 4), and was 
afterward taken by Pompey, who rebuilt it and at- 
tached it to the government of Syria (b. xiv. 4, § 4; 
“B. J.” i. 7, 8 7). The city was further strength- 
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ened by Gabinius, on account of which the inhab- 
itants are also called TaBeveic (^ Ant.” xiv. 5, § 3; 
“B. J.” i. 8, 8 4; Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 825). 
Augustus gave it to Herod the Great, under whom 
it flourished anew; for he rebuilt it in 27 or 25 B.C. 
on amuch larger scale—twenty stadia in circumfer- 
ence—and embellished it with magnificent edifices, 
particularly with the Temple of Augustus. Under 
Herod (whose wife was Mariamne) the city became 
the capital of the whole district, which 

Rebuilt by also was called Samaria, the city itself 
Herod. being known as Sebaste, as is shown 
by the coins bearing the inscription 

LePaoryvav; this name is the Greek equivalent of the 
Latin * Augusta," the city being named in honor of 
Augustus Cæsar (“ Ant.” xv. 7, § 3; 8, $5; "B. J.” 
i. 8, § 4; 21, § 2; Strabo, xvi. 760). Sebaste is men- 
tioned in the Mishnah (‘Ar. iii. 2), where its orchards 


does not relate that these tombs were shown to him; 
he states only (“ Itinerary,” ed. Asher, i. 92) that 
traces of Ahab’s palace were still visible, and that he - 
found no Jews in the place (comp. ib., Asher's notes, 
ii. 83). On the site of the ancient Sebaste now 
stands the small village of Sabastiyah, where traces 
of ancient edifices are still to be seen. 
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4th ed., iii. 74 et seq.; Guérin, La Terre Sainte,i. 270; Munk, 
Palestine, p. 79; Robinson, Researches, iii. 198 et seq.; Schü- 
rer, Gesch. 8d ed., ii. 149 et seq.; Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 
tine, pp. 245 et seq.; Wilson, in Hastings, Dict. Bible. 
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SAMARITANS (Hebrew, ny): Properly, 
inhabitants of SAMARIA. Thenameis now restricted 
toa small tribe of people living in Nablus (Shechem) 
and calling themselves “Bene Yisrael,” or sometimes 
nr. Their history as a distinct community be- 


VIEW OF SAMARIA FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 
(From a photograph.) 


are praised. Josephus (“B. J.” ii. 9, $8 4; 4, £8 2-3) 
speaks of soldiers of Sebaste who served in Herod's 
army and who later sided with the Romans against 
the Jews. After Herod’s death Sebaste with the 
whole province of Samaria fell to the lot of Arche- 
laus, after whose banishment it passed under the con- 
trol of Roman procurators. Then it went over to 
Agrippa I., and again came under Roman procura- 
tors (^ Ant.” xvii. 11, 8 4; "D. J.” ii. 6, 8 8) At 
the outbreak of the Jewish war it was attacked by 
the Jews (*B. J.” ii. 18, & 1). Under Septimius 
Severus it became a Roman colony, but with the 
growth of Nablus or Shechem it lost its importance. 

In the fourth century Sebaste was a small town 
(Eusebius, “Onomasticon,” sv.) Jerome (Com- 
mentary on Obadiah) records the tradition that Sa- 
maria was the burial-place of Elisha, Obadiah, and 
John the Baptist. Benjamin of Tudela, however, 


gins with the taking of Samaria by the Assyriaus in 
722 B.C. 

Biblical Data: On the separation of Israel 
and Judah, the ancient city of SHECHEM, which had 


' been from the first so intimately connected with the 


history of Israel, became naturally the religious cen- 
ter of the Northern Kingdom. The political capi- 
tal, however, was transferred by Omri to his newly 
built city of Samarra about 883 B.C., and the Israel- 
itish kingdom continued to exist there until it fell be- 
fore Assyria. In the fourth year of Hezekiah “Shal- 
maneser, King of Assyria, came up against Samaria, 
and besieged it. And at the end of three years they 
took it” (II Kings xviii. 9. The inhabitants were 
deported to various parts of Assyria and to “ the cities 
of the Medes”; and colonists were sent to take their 
place. The colonists were soon after troubled by 
lions, which they regarded as a divine Visitation due 
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to their ignorance of the * manner of the god of the 
land." At their request an Israelitish priest was 
sent to them, who settled at Beth-el (2b. xvii. 28), 
with the result that a mixed form of religion was cs- 
tablished, partly Israelitish and partly idolatrous. 
The next reference to the people of Samaria, re- 
garded as the remnant of Israel, is when Josiah sup- 
pressed the high places among them (ib. xxiii. 15, 
19 et seg.) and collected money to repair the house 
of the Lord, from * Manasseh and Ephraim, and of 
all the remnant of Israel" (II Chron. xxxiv. 9). 
That the Israelitish element still held its own in the 
north, is shown by the incidental mention * That 


couraging rebellion in Syria as one means of check- 
ing the dangerously nearapproach of Assyria. "The 
inhabitants of Samaria probably believed their city 
to be impregnable; but Assyria could not tolerate. 
such an attack on her prestige. No sooner was Shal- 
maneser established on the throne than he must have 
started on a punitive expedition to Syria, and the 
fate of Samaria was sealed. He began the siege ap- 
parently in person, but did not live to see its inevi- 
table result; for he died in 728. The city actually 
fell in the reign of his successor, Sargon (722), who, 
according to his own account, carried away 27,290: 
of the people. It is not to be supposed, however, 


ANCIENT SAMARITAN INSCRIPTION. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


there came certain from Shechem, from Shiloh, and 
from Samaria," in the time of Jeremiah, desiring to 
join in the offerings at the Temple (Jer. xli. 5). 
Later on (and this is the last mention of the Samari- 
tans in the Old Testament), their claim to a partici- 
pation in the building of the Temple was rejected 
by Zerubbabel (Ezra iv. 8), no doubt on the ground 
of their mixed origin. 

— Critical View: From a comprehensive view of 
the history of the period it is clear that several causes 
must have contributed to foster the revolt which 
ended so disastrously for Samaria. Tiglath-pileser 
III. (Pul) had died in 727 B.C., and it may well have 
been supposed that his successor, Shalmaneser IV., 
would find difficulties enough to occupy his attention 
elsewhere. Egypt had the best of reasons for en- 


that the country was in any sense depopulated by 
this means, though the persons removed were un- 
doubtedly the more prominent and dangerous of 
the inhabitants, the rich, the priests, and the ruling 
class. But evensuch drastic measures did not entire- 
ly break the spirit of rebellion; for in 720 Syria had 
again united against the common enemy, and a fresh 
campaign became necessary. With this the political 
existence of Samaria ceased. 

From II Kings xvii, taken in conjunction with 
the Assyrian account, it appears that Sargon trans- 
planted to Samaria colonists from various cities of 
Babylonia, probably as a precautionary measure. 
In Ezra iv. 2 the importation is ascribed to Esar-had- 
don, and in verse 10 of the same chapter to Osnappar 
(A. V. Asnapper). The latter of these names, being 
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one not otherwise known either in the Biblical or in 
the Assyrian records, is probably a popular corrup- 
tion. In the Assyrian accounts Sargon, as mentioned 
above, and Assurbanipal (669-625) are the kings 
who declare that they sent settlers into Samaria. Of 
course Esar-haddon may have done the same. The 
views now generally held are (1) that * Osnappar? 
is a corruption of * Esar-haddon," or (2) that * Os- 
nappar" is a corruption of * Assurbanipal,” or (8) 
that * Osnappar" and * Esar-haddon " are both cor- 
ruptions of * Assurbanipal." The first is perhaps 
the simplest; according to it there were three 
importations of foreigners: (1) by Sargon; (2) by 
Esar-haddon, of which no record has yet been 
found on the Assyrian monuments; and (3) by 
Assurbanipal. The population, therefore, which 
then occupied the site of the defunct kingdom 
of Israel, and which was thenceforth properly called 
Samaritan, consisted of a substratum (probably a 
strong one) of Israelites, chiefly the poorer sort, with 
an unknown proportion of aliens, under an Assyr- 
ian governor. It was only natural that a popula- 
tion so constituted, and deprived of its priestly 
caste, should find itself ignorant of *the manner of 
the god of the land," and should ask for the services 
of a priest. | 

The Samaritans now disappear from the Old Tes- 
tament and from the Assyrian accounts; and for the 
next stage in their career historians are dependent 


on Josephus. Theempire of the world 

Under passed from Assyria to the Persians 
Persian under Cyrus, and Samaria was gov- 
Rule. ered by a Persian satrap. The rejec- 


tion of Samaritan cooperation, as men- 


tioned in Ezra iv. 8, and their consequent attempt 
to prevent the building of the Temple by an appeal 
io Xerxes, rendered à reunion with Judah clearly 


impossible. On the other hand, Samaria became 
the natural and conveniently placed refuge for all 
who were dissatisfied with the stringent reforms 
taking place in Jerusalem. "The most important of 
these maleontents was the priest Manasseh; but Jo- 
sephus’ account of his secession is full of difficulty. 
His statement being considered in connection with 
what is known from Nehemiah to have been the con- 
dition of things at Jerusalem, the facts seem to be 
as follows: The governor of Samaria under Darius 
(probably Nothus, not Codomannus as Josephus 
says) was Sanballat, whose daughter was married to 
Manasseh, the son of the high priest at Jerusalem. 
In consequence of his foreign marriage Manasseh 
was expelled by Nehemiah, and was invited. by his 
father-in-law to settlein Samaria. If this be the case 
mentioned in Neh. xiii. 28, the event would seem to 
have taken place about 480. Manassech’s advent no 
doubt had the effect of fixing the Israelitish charac- 
ter of the Samaritan religion, and that too on the 
basis of the religion of Israel as it existed before the 
reforms of Ezra. "There seems to be no ground for 
believing in any admixture of heathen practises 
after this time. At any rate, a century later, 
in 882, by permission of Alexander, a temple was 
built on the holy hill of Gerizim, near Shechem, 
which thus became, if it had not formerly been 
so, the “kiblah” of Samaritan worship. Josephus, 
indeed, connects the building of the temple with 


the secession of Manasseh, putting both in the time 
of Alexander; but, unless Nehemiah’s date be put 
100 years later, the historian must 

Temple have been, intentionally or otherwise, 

at in error. Itis most unlikely that there 

Gerizim. were two Sanballats whose daughters 

married sons (or a son and a brother) 
of high priests, and that these sons were expelled 
from Jerusalem at dates just 100 years apart. But 
it is conceivable that Josephus meant to discredit 
Samaritan pretensions by connecting the temple 
with Manasseli as a bribe for his apostasy. 

The temple existed for about 200 years, when it 
was destroyed, and soon afterward Samaria was oc- 
cupied by John Hyrcanus, no doubt in revenge for 
its opposition to Judah in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The bitterness of feeling about this 
period is shown by the sentence in Ben Sira 1]. 25 et 
seg. (c. 200 m.c.), 5235 m . . . WE nsp nu ea 
oswa ai (* Twonations my soul abhorreth ; and the 
third is no people: the inhabitants of Seir and Philis- 
tia and the foolish nation that dwelleth in Shechem ”), 
and by the epithet, perhaps derived from this, in the 
Testaments of the Patriarchs, Zucjg Aeyouévg mwóAig 
àcwérov, Thesame contempt is exhibited later; for 
instance, in the story, which first appears in the 
Book of Jubilees, and afterward in the Midrash, 
that Mt. Gerizim was considered sacred by the Sa- 
maritans because the idols of Laban were buried 
there; and in the Gospels, e.g., John viii. 48: “Thou 
art a Samaritan and hast a devil.” -Tbe animosity 
was reciprocated, as may be seen from some well- 
known stories, such as that the Samaritans used to 
light beacon-fires in order to deceive the Jews as to 


the appearance of the new moon (R. H. ii. 2), and 
from several incidents mentioned in the Gospels. 


‘Such being the state of feeling, it is not surprising 


to find the Samaritans in the time of Herod, and 
earlier, generally siding with the enemies of the Jews. 
They had their reward when the country passed into 
the hands of the Romans. Samaria was rebuilt and 
embellished by Herod (whose wife Mariamne was 
a Samaritan) and was named by him Sebaste (sce 
SAMARIA). Under Vespasian a revolt was put down 
with great severity, and the city of Shechem was 
occupied by the Romans, who called it Flavia Ne- 
apolis, whence the modern name of Nablus. 
After the suppression of Bar Kokba’s rebellion, 
the temple on Mt. Gerizim was rebuilt by the Ro- 
mans in return for help received from 
Temple the Samaritans. In the reign of Com- 
Rebuilt by modus misfortune again befell this peo- 


the ple; but during the next hundred years, 
Romans. although their chronicles describe their 


condition as miserable, it seems that 
their fortunes must have somewhat improved. At 
any rate, early in the fourth century of the common 
era Baba * the Great," who wasthe eldest son of the 
high priest Nathanael, established a position as 
head of the community, and seems to have enjoyed a 
certain amount of power, which he used for the 
benefit of his people. He is said to have reopened 
the local synagogues (no mention is made of the 
temple, which seems to have been still in existence) 
and to have restored the services. He died in 362 
at Constantinople. But such prosperity as may 
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have been enjoyed under his rule, did not last long. 
In the fifth century various restrictions were put upon 
the Samaritans by the Romans, and in 484, in con- 
sequence of outbreaks against the Christians, their 
temple was again, and finally, destroyed. In 529, 
for similar reasons, their political existence was prac- 
tically extinguished by Justinian. Henceforward, 
as their numbers and importance decreased, tbeir 
external history is simply that of thé rest of Syria. 
Internally there is little to relate except the succes- 
sion of priests and the development of the literature. 

In the fourteenth century occurred what may al- 
most be called a literary renascence, due to the initia- 
tive of the high priest Phinehas b. Joseph, who 
held office from 1309 to 1863 and who was evidently 
aman of high character and strong influence. The 


may mean that the Damascus scttlement had been 
reduced almost to extinction. The only remains of 
the race at present (1905) are a community of about 
150 persons living at Nablus, They are of course 
under the Turkish governor of the town; but eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction is exercised over them by the 
Levite priest assisted by a subordinate priest (* sham- 
mash”), whois generally the successor to the higher 
office. At the present time the priest is Jacob b. 
Aaron,and the second priest is his cousin Isaac b. 
Amram. mE 

Religion: From the fifth century B.c. onward 
the relations between the Jews and the Samaritans 
were, as shown above, undoubtedly hostile. The 
opposition was, however, essentially political, the 
old rivalry between Israel and Judah persisting ; 


GROUP OF SAMARITANS. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


movement, however, was purely local, producing 
no effect outside the community. In 16238(4) the 
last member of the high-priestly family, which 
claimed descent from the eldest son of Aaron, died. 
The office then devolved upon the junior branch, 
descended from Uzzicl, the son of Kohath. Since 
that date the priest has called himself “ha-kohen 
ha-Lewi,” instead of “ha-kohen ha-gadol” as pre- 
viously. 
Until the sixteenth century, and possibly later, 
Samaritan colonies existed in Damas: 
Samaritan cus, Gaza, Cairo (see Eeypr), and else- 
Colonies. where. They are mentioned by Benja- 
min of Tudela, Obadiah di Bertinoro, 
and other travelers. In 1538thehigh priest Phinehas 
b. Eleazar migrated from Damascus to Nablus. which 


personal relations must have been mutually tol- 
erant, as appears from the Gospels, whore, iu spite 
of their contemptuous attitude, the disciples buy 
food in a Samaritan city (John iv. 8). Later on, 
when misfortune befell Jerusalem, when the Tem- 
ple was destroyed, and the temporal hopes of Judah 
were shattered, political opposition ceased to have 

any reason for existence. In the Mish- 


Relations nah itis evident that the differences 
Between have already become purely relig- 
Jews and ious. The grounds for them are clear. 
Samari- If Manasseh, about 480, had brought 

tans. with him from Jerusalem not only the 


Torah, but the system of belief and 
practise recognized there, that system must have 
been what is sometimes called Saddueean, or, more 
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correctly, the old Israelitish creed as it was before 
the reforms of Ezra. ‘At this point the religious de- 
velopment of the Samaritans was arrested. They 
adhered rigidly to the Torah, never admitted any of 
the prophetical teachings, never codified their canon 
law into a mishnah, and never developed their hala- 
kah to meet the necessities of altered conditions. It 
is therefore natural that while some of the Rabbis re- 
garded them as “ gere arayot,” others, seeing their 
careful observance of the common Torah, considered 
them to be “ gere emet." A few passages only can 
be quoted here. In Ber. vii. 1 it is laid down that 
a “kuti” can be counted as one of the three neces- 
sary at “birkat ha-mazon," while a “nokri” can 
not, and the reason given is that “a commandment 
which the Samaritans follow they observe much 
more scrupulously than do the Jews.” ‘According 
to Rabba, this was so whether a Samaritan was 2 


This unfavorable view of them seems to have pre- 
vailed toward the end of R. Meir’s life and to have 
then become traditional. In the tractate Kutim the 
general principle is that. they are to be trusted in so 
far as their own practise agrees with that of the 
Jews: in other respects they count as non-Jews. 
In several of the points mentioned their practise 
approximates that of the Karaites. The agree- 
ment, which has often been noted, is due rather to 
similarity of cause than to direct influence of either 
system on the other. The one is a continuation of 
the old Israelitish religion; the other, a return to it. 
Both are consequent on a literal interpretation of 
the Law; and both, therefore, reject all traditional 
developments. 

Of the sects mentioned (by Epiphanius, the 
Fathers, Mas'udi, Judah Hadassi, and others) as ex- 
isting among the Samaritans, nothing is known 


SAMARITAN PLACE OF SACRIFICE. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


“haber” or an “ ‘am ha-arez " (similarly in Dem. iii. 
4; comp. the interesting passage in Sheb. viii. 10; 
Pirke R. El. xxxviii., end). 
The orthodoxy of the Samaritans is praised in 
similar terms with regard to their strictness in observ- 
ing the commandments (Hul. 4a) and 
Talmudic the rules relating to *shehitah ? (2.), 
Attitude. “niddah” (Niddah 56b e£ seg.), contact 
with the dead (25.), and purification. 
According to their own account in letters to Sca- 
liger, Huntington, and others, they never post- 
pone circumcision, even if the eighth day be a Sab- 
bath; they allow no fire on the Sabbath; they rec- 
ognize no system of "tehum"; they force even 
children to observe the Yom Kippur fast; they make 
their “sukkot” of the trees mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 
40, and do not follow the Jewish customs with re- 
gard to the lulab and etrog. On the other hand, 
they were considered lax in observing the law of 
the levirate and of marriage generally, so that mar- 
riage with them was forbidden (Kid. 76a). 
X.—48 


with certainty, though there is no reason to doubt 
that such divisions did exist. The Dositheans are 
the best attested. The chronicler Abu al-Fath says 
that they arose after the Exile and had Judaizing 
tendencies. According to some Jewish authorities 
(e.g., Pirke R. El Lc.) Dustai was one of the 
(two) priests sent to them from Assyria (II Kings 
xvii. 27). The Dositheans can hardly have had any- 
thing to do with the early liturgical pieces for Sab- 
baths ascribed to Al-Dustan (see DosrrHEUSs). 

With regard to Samaritan dogma, it is only recent- 
ly that any certain information has been available. 
The tractate Kutim sums up its charges against the 
Samaritans in their veneration of Mt. 
Gerizim as against Jerusalem, and 
their disbelief in the resurrection of 
the dead. The Christian Fathers (perhaps confusing 
them with the Sadducees) accuse them of disbelief in 
angels and in the immortality of the soul. Their 
earliest liturgies especially determine the amount of 
truth in these charges. The essential articles of faith 
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refer to: (1) The unity of God; INS NÓN How n5 
is the constant refrain of their liturgy. Consequent 
on this is the careful avoidance of anthropomorphic 
expressions, which has often been pointed out in the 
Targum. God created without hands; He rested, 
but not from weariness. He made man in the image 
of the angels; and it was an angel who delivered the 
Law on Sinai. Prayers are offered to Him through 
the merits Sry) of the Patriarchs and Moses. (2) 
Moses as the only prophet. None can arise like 
unto Moses, according to Deut. xxxiv. 10 (where 
the Targum reads pip" for Op); hence they reject 
all the Jewish books except the Pentateuch. "The 
Law which he gave is perfect, having been created 
before the world and brought forth by the hand of 
God from the depth of the very good. . (3) Mt. Geri- 
zim, which is the House of God, the place in which 


with fire. The Samaritans dwell at length on this 
doctrine in the funeral service. Some kind of for- 
giveness seems, however, to be possible after death 
for the faithful who die in their sins; for prayers 
are offered on their behalf. 

Although the views sketched here do not differ 
fundamentally from Jewish beliefs, the details, or 
rather the restrictions, are no doubt due to that old 
Israelitish point of view which the Samaritans 
never really abandoned. The later developments, 
however, and even the terminology are often due to 
Moslem influence. Nor is this surprising in a peo- 
ple living among and entirely overshadowed by 
Mohammedans, speaking their language and in daily 
contact with them. At the present day, however, 
Samaritan learning and thought have practically 
ceased to exist. The venerable but unhappy rem- 


SAMARITANS AY PRAYER. 
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He chose to put His name. On it the twelve stones 
(Deut, xxvii. 4) are still shown; there the temple 
was erected; and there in the last days will the She- 
kinah reappear. 

(4) The Messiah doctrine, which, though of less im- 
portance, is clearly defined. ‘The term used is 39n7 
(mann), which has been variously explained as “the 
restorer” or “he whoreturns." During all the time 
that has elapsed since the schism of Eli and the dis- 
appearance of the Tabernacle, the world (7.e., Israel) 
has been suffering under the divine 
displeasure. This is called the period 
of nms. It will be terminated by the 
coming of the * Taheb,? who will re- 
store the period of favor (nmm), establish the true 
religion, and destroy the followers of Ezra. He will 
live 110 years on earth, and then die. (5) The resur- 
rection, which will take place after the death of the 
Taheb, and will be accompanied by the final judg- 
ment, bA nv DDJ or, when the righteous will go 
into the garden of Eden, and the wicked be burned 


The 
‘¢Taheb.” 


nant seems wholly occupied with the material prob- 

lems of a struggle for existence, which can hardly 

be long continued. 
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E. C. 
—— Anthropology: The number of the once-nu- 
merous sect of the Samaritans has been gradually 
dwindling, until in Feb., 1901, the distribution of 
the total population was as represented in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Number of males 15 or more years of age........... es. uS y 
Number of females 12 or more years of age...... UN sses.. 44 
Number of males under 15 years of age........ Bede qaae ane 25 
Number of females under 12 years of AGe........ cee eee eee 11 
Total number of males...... "——————To— Pee nd 
Total number of females........... eocccccccecccvcscesvenes 55 
Total number of both SEXES... ccc eee ee ree eee oth 152 
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Most noticeable is the great preponderance of 
males over females; indeed, this is one of the most 
serious problems confronting the Samaritans at the 
present time. Trustworthy evidence points to the 
fact that in modern times there has been but little if 
any intermarrying with the other peoples of Syria. 

The Samaritans themselves claim the 

Preponder- perfect purity of their stock. Only 
ance as a last resort would they seek wives 

of Males. outside their own sect; and in this 
case they would naturally wish to 

marry among the people of the most closely allied 
religion, the Jewish. The Jews hate and despise 
the Samaritans with the greatest bitterness, and 
would do all in their power to prevent marriages 
between the two sects. Syrian Christians and Mos- 


lems would be equally averse to intermarrying with 


the Samaritans, both on account of their natural 
antipathy to this sect, and on account of the hard- 
ships which women must endure according to the 
rules of the Samaritan religion. These two factors, 
the natural inclination of the Samaritans to marry 
strictly among themselves, and the difficulty of 
forming marriages with other sects of Syria, would 
combine to preserve the purity of the stock, and at 
the same time to promote degeneracy by close in- 
terbreeding. 

The statistics given in this article are based on 
measurements and other observations made on a 
series of forty-three male Samaritans. As eight of 
the individuals examined were less than twenty 
years of age, the averages have been made from the 
measurements of only thirty-five of the men. 


Aver- | Maxi- | Mini- 
age. | mum. | mum. 
- mm. mm. mm. 
weight, standing............... cese. 1,780. | 1.840. | 1,630. 
Length OI Bentl s vecta tes eds . 188. 201. | 173. 
Breadth OP BOB e dieere CYyawweshd ene 147. 157. 137. 
Cephalic tnde®..cccccccccccvccceuces 78.1 87.8 71.5 
Height of head (projection from tragus 
TO VEVIOX ick orre ie ra ev p ia ae 0. 158. 131. 
Index of height of head...... sese. 75.2 80.4 68.7 
Height of face (nasion-mentum)..... 125, 140. 107. 
Height of face (nasion-mouth)....... 79. 90. Yl. 
Breadth of fac@..csccecceceverseece eo} 182, 147, 123 
Facial àndev............ e TIVE MTS 94.) 106.9 80.5 
Upper facial indez..........e eee 59.7 69.8 51.7 
Interocular breadth...........ceeccees 30. 84. 26. 
Minimum frontal breadth ............ 103. 116. 7 
Fronto-zygomatic index............ 78.8 63.7 74.1 
Length of n0se.............0.00eeeee 55. 68. 47. 
Breadth of NOSe.....s.ssssesssoeseseso 91. 42. 30. 
Nasal THO o ee es hhc erent ees 66.4 62.0 52.5 
Breadth of mouth.........cececccees : 52. 61. . 460. 
Thickness of lips................eeees 17 28. 1l 
Length of right ear............. eese 65. 19. 58. 
Length of second finger....,.....eees 108. 114. 96. 
Breadth OL DODO) a chosen ns Seres eer 84. 92. 78 
kilos. oe kilos. 
Strength of right hand .............. «| 9847 18. 
Strength of left hand................. 30.2 D 16. 


m MÀ 


These measurements, when compared with those 
of otherraces of Syria, prove to bemost noteworthy. 
For example, the Samaritans are the 


Tallest tallest people in Syria. The Nusairiy- 
People yah of northern Syria, whose average 
in Syria. height was found to be 1,704 mm.,came 


second. Both the facial and upper 
facial indexes of the Samaritans are far greater than 
those of any other group; in the case of the former 
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index, this sect is again most closely approached by 
the Nusairiyyah, with an average index of 89.7; of 
the latter index, by the Turkomans, with an average 
index of 55.5. In breadth of mouth the Samaritans 
occupy a mid way position; but in thickness of lips 
they again head the list. The Syrian Gipsies, with 
an average thickness of 16, are second, and the Bed- 
ouins, with 15, are third. The length of second 
finger is greatest in the Samaritans. Next come 
the Nusairiyyah and Turkomans, each having 
an average of 102. But, while the Samaritans 
have a breadth of hand of only 84, the Nusai- 
ryyah have 86 and the Turkomans 87. A long, 
thin hand is thus one of the Samaritan character- 
istics. 

In view of the close interbreeding and possible 
degeneracy of the Samaritans, the strength of hands 
forms a most interesting basis of comparison. The 
Samaritans, in the strength of each hand, are the 
weakest of any of the groupsexamined. Nextcome 
the Turkomans, with 35.9 for the right hand and 35.7 
for the left. The Druses, with 43.0 for the right 
hand and 41.8 for the left, are the strongest. The 
strength tests were made with the ordinary type of 
hand dynamometer. 

The following is a seriation of the cephalic in- 
dex: 


Cephalic Per Cephalic Per 

Index. Cases. | cent. Index. Cases. | cent. 
Plevywdesa 1 2,9 o Sea ee NE 2 5.8 
[cree 2 5.8 ey eee 1 2.9 
WO duda ui Ac 5.8 ead ACA RH 3 8.5 
TE .I2 x4 3 8.8 rn vente wees 3 8.5 
75.. ‘ 1 2.9 kee ee 1 2.9 
TOS eleo cies .9 8.5 BO e tart c . Tm 
yi RE 2 5.8 Ossa —— - via ate 
dO cac taatindds vus 5 14.3 Oh weer E as See 
MO ele un 5 14.3 ote eee 1 2.9 


Measurements of a series of 14 male and 5 female 
Samaritan crania showed an average cranial index 
of 76.5 for the males and of 78.0 for the females. 
Adding 1.5 to make the cranial index comparable 
with the cephalic index, 78.0 is given as the average 
for the males and 79.5 for the females. The close 
agreement between the average cephalic index, 78.1, 
and the corrected cranial indexes, gives added value 
to these results. There isa marked difference be- 
tween the cephalic index of the Samaritans and that 
of the modern Jews, stated by Fishberg as 82, 
which is the result of observations on 1;071 in- 
dividuals. 

The pigmentation of the Samaritans, as indicated 
by the color of the hair and eyes, is shown in the 
following tables: 


HAIR. 
Hair. Beard. 
. Color. 
Cases. |Percent.| Cases. | Per cent. 
BlaGE: cs owen ied 10 23.3 3 9.4 
Dark brown.......... 19 44.2 4 12.5 
TOW) 4 sauce etna 10 23.0 8 25.0 
Chestnut Vias ba M Pas 5 15.6 
Blond. ores eii s 1 2.9 5 15.6 
Bed. 4c sew ieeeesacens $5 S 2 6.2 
GISW o vadescriv ee 3 7.0 5 15.6 
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EYES. 
P Per 
Color. Cases. ren Color Cases Sen 
Dark brown 14 92.6 Gray sesoses 4 9.3 
Brown ....... 15 34.9 Blue......... 7 16,2 
Hazel........ 3 T. 
s Totals ed aas 43 100.0 


'These tables make it clear that the Samaritans are 
by no means an exclusively brunette type. As seen 
by the presence of blue eyesand light hair or beards 
ina considerable percentage of the individuals ex- 
amined, there is, on the contrary, a 
distinct blond type noticeable in the 
group. 

The general type of physiognomy 
of the Samaritans is distinctly Jewish, 
the nose markedly so. Von Luschan derives the 
Jews from “the Hittites, the Aryan Amorites, and 
the Semitic nomads.” The Samaritans may be 
traced to the sameorigin. The Amorites were “men 
of great stature”; and to them Yon Luschan traces 
the blonds of the modern Jews. With still greater 
certainty the tall stature and the presence of a 
blond type among the Samaritans may be referred 
to the same source. 

The cephalic index, much lower than that of the 
modern Jews, may be accounted for by a former 
direct influence of the Semitic nomads, now repre- 
sented by the Bedouins, whose cephalic index, ac- 
cording to measurements of 114 males, is 76.3. 
The Samaritans have thus preserved the ancient 
type in its purity; and they are to-day the sole, 
though degenerate, representatives of the ancient 
Hebrews. 

J. H. M. H. 
— Literature: The Samaritan language proper 
is a Palestinian Aramaic dialect, differing only 
. slightly from the other dialects of Aramaic spoken 
in Syria, but preserving an archaic script. The 
confusion, or rather neglect, of the gutturals in 
pronunciation may be compared with a similar 
peculiarity of the Galilean dialect. The language 
must be studied in connection especially with that of 
the Jerusalem Talmud and the remains of Christian 
Palestinian Syriac. After the Arab conquest of 
Syria (632) the Samaritan vernacular gradually gave 
way to Arabic, and probably by the eleventh cen- 
tury, if not earlier, it was no longer popularly un- 
derstood. From that time the literature is either in 
Arabic or, chiefly for liturgical purposes, in Hebrew, 
which becomes more and more corrupt as time 
goes on. 

Acquaintance with the literature began in 1616, 
when the well-known traveler Pietro della Valle 

brought from Damascus a copy ef the 
Samaritan Hebrew Pentateuch in the Samaritan 

Version  recension. Since then many copies 
of the Pen- have come to Europe and America. 

tateuch. The text, edited by Morinus from 

Pietro's manuscript, was published in 
Le Jay's Polyglot in 1645, and again in Walton's 
Polyglot in.1657. The new discovery was received 
with the greatest interest by Biblical scholars. It 
was found that the recension, while essentially 


Include a 
Blond 


Type. 
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agreeing with the Masoretic text, differed from it in. 
some important particulars, all of which could not 
be due to scribal corruptions. The controversy as 
to the relative authority of the two texts was car- 
ried on with too much prejudice and too great acri- 
mony on both sides ever to elicit the truth. Since 
that time a great advance has been made in critical 
methods; so that, while the question is by no means 
yet settled, the lines on which it must be studied are 
now clearly seen. 

The first necessity is a satisfactory text. That of 
the polygiots is very inaccurate; and the latest edi- 
tion (by Blayney, Oxford, 1790), though based ona 
collation of several manuscripts, gives no adequate 
account of the latter and makes no attempt to group 
them. A full list of variants, filling 107 octavo 
pages, was compiled by Petermann on the basis of 
a collation, made by the Samaritan priest Amram b. 
Solomon, with Blayney’stext. The latter may there- 
fore represent the ofticial text, but can hardly be ex- 
pected to be critical, Without any desire to pre- 
judge the question, it may be pointed out, as al- 
ready shown by Gesenius, that many of the variants 
are due (1) to the insertion of vowel-letters, or (2) to 
mere ignorance of the scribe, or (8) to the Samaritan 
interchange of gutturals. These would disappear 
in a critical text, and may be disregarded. Others 
are due (4) to an effort to make the text easier or 
more regular, as when common forms are substi- 
tuted for rare forms, or N'n, My2 are used for NY, 
43), in the feminine. These may also be set down 
to the copyist. But there still remain others which 
are more serious. They are mainly: (5) words and 
passages not found in the Masoretic text, and which 
appear to have been supplied from parallel passages or 
to be glosses representing a traditional exegesis; (6) 
substantial differences, many apparently ‘favoring 
Samaritan views, e.g., in the ages of the Patriarchs, 
in the avoidance of anthropomorphisms, and in the 
reading paa for Day in Deut. xxvii. 4. Inalarge 
number of the cases in classes 5 and 6 the Samaritan 
text agrees with the Septuagint; and, in the opin- 
ion of Frankel, the reading is often retranslated 
(sometimes wrongly) from the Greek. Whatever 
may be the real explanation of the facts, it should 
now be possible, given a sound text, to discuss in 
a scholarly and dispassionate spirit the question 
whether the recension represents a genuine tradition 
or not. 

Next in order of time may be mentioned the ver- 
sion called by the Fathers rò Zauaperixéy, Nothing 

of it remains; and whether it was 


The ‘‘Sa- really a Greek version, or a collection 
maritic” of passages, or was only a way of citing 
Version the Samaritan recension, is so uncer- 

and tain that it is not worth discussing 
Targum. here. For other Greek works, of 


which still less is known, it will suf- 
fice to refer to the work of Freudenthal cited in the 
bibliography below. 

The Targum, that is, the translation of the Penta- 
teuch into Samaritan proper, or Aramaic, is linguis- 
tically of great interest. It was first brought to 
Europe, with the Pentateuch, by Pietro della Valle, 
and was likewise published in the polyglots; but the 
condition of its text is even less satisfactory than 
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that of the Pentateuch. Petermann did indeed be- 

gin an edition, which was ably completed from his 
materials by Vollers; but it suffers from his having 
left no account of the manuscripts used. Any fu- 
ture edition must take account of the other dialects 
of Palestinian Aramaic, and of the work of Markah 
and the earlierliturgies. "Very few complete manu- 
scripts of the Targum exist in Europe; and these were 
all made long after the language had become extinct. 
The oldest is the Barberini Triglot (1226 c.E.); but 
there are considerable fragments, undated, which 
may be equally old. 

Exegetically the Targum is of less importance, 
though it presents many interesting problems, It 
often agrees strangely with Onkelos, while in other 
places it differs from him without any apparent 
reason. Probably both versions go back ultimately 
to one oral Aramaic rendering which was traditional 
in Palestine and was written down with local differ- 
ences, Kohn gives reasons for believing that it is à 
composite work by several hands, of various dates. 
Some parts of it, and some copies (especially Peter- 
mann's manuscript C) are strongly marked by He- 
braisms, which Kohn considers to have been intro- 
duced at a late period. When the version, or any 
part of it, was written down, it is very difficult to 
decide. The only evidenceavailable must besought 
in a comparison with the work of Markah and the 
early liturgy. "The most probable view seems to be 
that it is in the main a work of the fourth century 
of the common era. Native tradition is said to 
ascribe it to Nathanael, who died about 20 B.c. 
(Nutt, p. 108). The tradition may represent a fact if 
it means Nathanael the high priest, who was the 
father of Baba Rabba, and lived at the beginning of 
the fourth century c.E. This was a time of religious 
revival, when the liturgy was restored ; and possibly 
Nathanael may have caused the Targum to be 
written down for use in the services. 

The Samaritan-Arabic version exists in a number 
of manuscripts. The question of its author and 
date is full of difficulty, and has only recently been 

investigated in a really scholarly man- 
Samaritan- ner by Paul Kahle. His results are 
Arabic briefly these: the differences in the 
Version. textsof various manuscripts represent 
different recensions; the original au- 
thor was perhaps Abu al-Hasan of Tyre, and 
not, as is usually supposed, Abu Sa‘id; the work 
was revised by Abu Sa‘id in the thirteenth century, 
and this recension is the authorized Samaritan-Ara- 
bic version; there were, however, other recensions, 
some showing considerable divergence from that of 
Abu Sa‘id. 


In the main, these conclusions must be accepted, 


although Kahle's further investigations may modify 
some of them; but the date assigned to Abu Sa‘id 
is not very convincing. There were certainly 
two persons of the name, who are not always 
easily to be distinguished. The first three books 
were published by Kuenen; but the whole text re- 
quires accurate editing before its character can be 
properly estimated. The translation is careful and 
close to the Hebrew. It is independent of Saadia, 
but bears some sort of relation to him. Whether, 
or how far, Saadia was directly used by the original 


translator, itis hard to say. It would, however, be 
natural that subsequent recensions should owe 
much to him. The relation of the translation to the 
Targum is also undetermined. Kohn contends that 
the Arabic translator either did not know or did not 
understand the Targum. While thisseems, as Kahle 
says, to be an exaggeration, it is true that the ver- 
sion does not in any sense follow the Targum. 

Of the commentaries extant, first in importance, 
at any rate linguistically, is the work of Markah, 
in Samaritan-Aramaic, preserved at Berlin in a mod- 
ern copy made for Petermann. Frag- 
ments of it also exist in a sixteenth- 
century manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum, from which quotations were 
made by Castellus in his * Animadversiones" in vol. 
vi. of Walton’s Polyglot. Itisofthe nature of a mid- 
rash dealing with passages of special interest, rather 
than a continuous commentary on the text. Apart 
from the difficulty of editing the text from practi- 
cally a single manuscript, the language, which is 
evidently native to the writer (though not to the 
copyist), is difficult-and the thought often obscure; 
buta correct text is indispensable to an adequate 
study of the Targum. With regard to the author, 
Markah, the chronicles tell us that he was the son of 
Amram b. Sered and that he lived in the time of the 
above-mentioned Baba Rabba, about the middle of 
the fourth century C.E. There is no reason to doubt 
this account, which fits in very well with indica- 
tions from other sources. With the possible excep- 
tion of his father, Amram, he is the earliest author 
whose work is extant under his own name; and the 
Samaritans are probably right in considering him 
the greatest as well as the oldest of their writers. 

The Aramaic vernacular having become extinct 
by about the tenth century, the next commentary 
in order of time is one written in Arabic. Only a 
fragment of it, on Gen. i.-xxviii. 10, exists in a 
unique manuscript in the Bodleian Library, from 
which extracts were published by Neubauer, with 
a description. It was composed in 1053; but the 
author's name does not appear. Its chief interest 
lies in the fact that its explanations are frequently 
supported by quotations from books of the Old Tes- 
tament other than the Pentateuch, and even from 
the Mishnah. "The author is acquainted with the 
terminology of Rabbinite and Karaite commenta- 
tors, besides having a good knowledge of Arabic 
and Hebrew grammar, although he does not know 
the triliteral theory of Hayyuj. 

The most considerable work of this kind is the 
commentary in Arabic by Ibrahim b. Ya‘kub on 
the first four.books of Moses, composed in the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century and now preserved only 
in a modern copy at Berlin. The author is in an 
unusual degree typically Samaritan in his exegesis, 
carefully avoiding anthropomorphisms, pointing 
out the errors of Jewish teachers, and losing no op- 
portunity of glorifying his own people and their tra- 
ditions. His Arabic is of the half-vulgar kind habit- 
ually employed by Samaritan writers. Much the 
same description applies to a commentary on Gene- 
sis in the Bodleian Library. Jt is anonymous and 
undated; butit can hardly be much later than that 
of Ibrahim, since it was acquired by Huntington 
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about 1680. Only ch. xlix. has been published (in 
Eichhorn's “Repertorium”), In 1753 Ghazal ibn 
Abi al-Sarur wrote a commentary in Arabic on 
Genesis and Exodus, entitled * Kashf al-Ghaya’ib,” 
which exists in à manuscript in the British Museum. 
No part of it has been published. An Arabic com- 
mentary on the story of Balak, written by Ghazal 
ibn al-Duwaik (said to have lived in the 13th 
cent.) exists in a manuscript at Amsterdam; but 
none of it has been published. "The few anonymous 
fragments and the names of authors whose works 
are lost need not be mentioned here. 
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and Sukkot; (5) those for circumcision, marriage, 
and burial. 

Of these the “ Defter” (Au0épa), the book par ex- 
cellence, stands first in date and in importance. It 
seems to have been the nucleus of the liturgy, a sort 
of manual containing prayers, etc., suitable for vari- 
ous occasions. Religious services had no doubt al- 
ways been held at the seasons ordained in the Pen- 
tateuch; but, whatever formularies were used, they 
have been entirely lost. The “Defter” marks a 
definitely new departure in the fourth century, as 
the special services show a new departure in the 


MATTER 


SAMARITAN GROUP. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


The liturgies, a large and important part of the 
literature, are very imperfectly known at present. 
À. number of selections have been pub- 
Liturgies. lished by Heidenheim; but, while he 
deserves full credit for first bringing 
them to notice, it must be confessed that, from 
the unsatisfactory manner in which the texts are 
edited and from the disconnected form in which they 
are published, very little use can be made of them. 
The manuscripts are very numerous, but nearly all 
of recent date. The cycle consists of the following 
divisions: (1) the * Defter"; (2) the services for the 
first month, chiefly Passover and Mazzot; (9) those 
for the seven Sabbaths following Passover, for n» 
mn pd, and for the Feast of Harvest; (4) those for 
the seventh month, including the ten days of pardon 
(mrvopn ^1) and those for the Day of Atonement 


fourteenth century. It was composed by various 
authors, the chief being Markah, who, according to. 
the chronicle, set in order the services of the syna- 
gogue for Baba Rabba in the fourth'century. 
Another division of it, called the * Durran,” is by 
a certain Amram 7747, who may well be identical 
with the Amram b. Sered mentioned as the father 
of Markah. Both these authors write in the true 
Samaritan-Aramaic, Amram being perhaps the more 
obscure. His work is chiefly in prose, and consists 
of prayers, etc., for various occasions. Markah's 
work, on the other hand, shows a development in 
literary form, being more artistic, or perhaps arti- 
ficial, in form. It consists of alphabetical hymns, 
each stanza having four members, but without 
rime. These together form the basis, and probably 
the oldest part, of the “ Defter.” At the beginning 
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of the volume are some anonymous prayers—a 
prayer of Moses, a prayer of Joshua, and the prayers 
of the angels. Some of these are undoubtedly old; 
but, curiously enough, they do not appear in all the 
manuscripts, and their date is quite uncertain. 
Baneth conjectures that the prayer of Joshua is by 
a certain Joshua b. Barak b. ‘Eden, the patron of 
Amram b. Sered, and so an elder contemporary of 
Markah. But the identification rests on very slight 
evidence; and the prayer seems to be composite, or 
to combine two recensions. These introductory 
pieces are partly in Samaritan-Hebrew. Another 
writer of this period was perhaps Nanah b. Mar- 
kah, if, as was probably the case, he was the son of 
the great Markah. His style, though not equal to 
Markah's, is similar. Manuscripts of the * Defter” 
arenotnumerous. The oldest are one in the Vatican 
Library, not dated, but perhaps of the thirteenth 
century, and one, dated 1258, in the British Museum. 
Others more or less complete are: one in Paris; one 
in Berlin; two formerly belonging to the Earl of 
Crawford, now in the John Rylands Library at Man- 
chester; one in Keble College, Oxford; and some 
fragments. There isa very clear distinction between 
the earlier and the later manuscripts, the text hav- 
ing evidently been edited at some time after the 
thirteenth century. 
- To this nucleus other work was added from time 
to time. Abu al-Hasan of Tyre, who lived in the 
eleventh century, wrote a very popular hymn 
(AMD n a^ no»). He is no doubt identical with 
Ab Hasdah, who, as well as his son Ab Gelugah, 
wrote liturgical compositions. They still used Ara- 
maic, though of a less pure kind than Markah’s. 
The language scems to be already dead, and was 
only employed by them as being still considered the 
proper vehicle for liturgy. Then for three centuries 
no change appears to have been made. In the four- 
teenth century additions were made by Joseph ha- 
Rabban, by Phinehas the high priest (perhaps 
Joseph's son), and by Abisha, a younger son of 
Phinehas. These three took the bold step of aban- 
doning Aramaic for Hebrew, which henceforth be- 
comes the regular language for liturgical purposes. 
In the fourteenth century there seems to have 
been a sort of renascence of Samaritan literature, 
which-is very clearly seen in the development of 
the liturgy, and which was probably 
Renascence due to the high priest Phinehas b. 
in the Joseph. It was at his instigation that 
Fourteenth Abu al-Fath wrote his chronicle (see 
Century. below); and from the account there 
given it may be gathered that Phine- 
has was a man of exceptional character. At any 
rate, the elaboration of the liturgy must have re- 
ceived a fresh impetus about this time, as is seen 
from the inclusion of the fourteenth-century com- 
positions in the * Defter.” With them the “ Defter” 
was finally closed; but the new literary or religious 
activity continued to show itself in the composition 
of special services. It is impossible to say when 
any of these took its present shape. From the dates 
of the writers it is clear that the growth was grad- 
ual and that it began with Phinehas and Abisha. 
In all the services the framework is similar, and 
perhaps always was so; but additional hymns con- 


tinued to be included from time to time. The least 
change was made in the case of the service for the 


. 31 or pilgrimage up Mt. Gerizim, the most sacred 


function of all. Many of the hymns are of great 
length, generally alphabetical (sometimes also acros- 
tic), in double lines, each section riming throughout 
on the same syllable. The Hebrew varies in qual- 
ity according to the writer, and is generally very 
corrupt and obscure, being often mixed with Ara- 
maic words and Arabic idioms, the latter increasing 
as time goes on. 

Thechief writers of whom anything is known are 
the following: Abisha b. Phinehas, mentioned above, 
who was very prolific and was, next to Markah, 
the most original and literary of the liturgists. He 
died comparatively young in 1976. 
His brother Eleazar the high priest 
(d. 1387), and his son Phinehas, also 
high priest (d. 1440), wrote a few 
pieces. Abisha died before his son Phinehas was 
born; and the child was brought up by his uncle 
Eleazar till he was in his eleventh year. Eleazar 
then died, afterappointing as his nephew's guardian 
a certain Abdallah b. Solomon, to whose care 
Phinehas pays a grateful tribute in one of his com- 
positions. Abdallah (who was a kohen) wrote a 
great number of liturgical pieces, among them being 
a large part of the marriage service. Nothing fur- 
ther is known of him; but as he must have been a 
man of mature years in 1887, his work can not be 
later than 1400. In style he is not much inferior to 
Abisha. His collaborator in the marriage service 
was Sa‘d Allah ben Sadakah al-Kathari, who 
wrote also other pieces. "There are no clear indica- 
tions of his date; but, as he seems to have been a 
contemporary of Abdallah, he must have lived about 
1400. He was probably of a Damascus family. 
A later high priest named Phinehas, no doubt 
one of the authors of that name, removed from 
Damascus to Nablus in 1588, accompanied by his 
assistant, Abdallah b. Abraham. Thelatter was 
an important author; and his father is probably to 
be identified with Abraham Kabazi, a writer of 
ereat reputation, as prolific as Abdallah b. Solomon, 
and perhaps equal to him in literary merit. In one 
of his hymns Abraham Kabazi speaks of himself as 
a pupil of the high priest Phinehas. Among other 
works he wrote a large part of the hymns for the 
3n or pilgrimage up Mt. Gerizim. 

Lesser writers are here omitted, as well as many 
whose names, being not distinctive, afford no clew 
to their identity. The extension of the liturgy, 
however, did not cease with the sixteenth century. 
It has continued down to the present day, although 
literary merit has become less and less common. 
Most of the later copyists added something to the 
original stock. There are several members of the 
Danfi family: Marjan (= Ab Sekhuah) b. Ibra- 
him (about 1700), his son Meshalmah, his grandson 
Marjan, and his great-grandson Abdallah, who was - 
writing as early as 1754. Ofthe Levitical family the 
best-known is the priest Tabyah (= Ghazal), a pro- 
lific and occasionally meritorious writer, who died in 
1786. His son Solomon, also priest, who died at a 
great age in 1856(7), and his grandson, the priest 
Amram, who died in 1874, exhibit perhaps the ex- 
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treme of decadence both in language and in thought. 
The latest addition is by Phinehas b. Isaac, 
nephew of Amram, who was living in 1894. 

Of the chronicles the earliest extant is that called 
“Al-Taulidah.” The first part of it is ascribed to 
Eleazar, a younger son of the high priest Amram, 
writing in 1149. It was brought down to his own 

time by Jacob b. Ishmael, priest at 
. Chronicles. Damascus in 1346, and afterward con- 
tinued by others to the death of the 
priest Solomon in 1856(7). It is in Hebrew, and be- 
gins with an account of the traditional calculation 


of the festivals and the jubilees, as handed down 
from Adam to Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, and 


through him to the existing priestly family. This 
introduction is by Jacob b. Ishmael. 
cle proper begins with Adam, giving at first little 
more than the names and ages of the Patriarchs, 
and recounting how, in the days of Uzzi, the sixth 
priest after Aaron, the Tabernacle was destroyed, 
and the divine favor lost. The history becomes 
fuller from this point. It is fullest and most trust- 
worthy in regard to the period just before 1149, 
when Eleazar made the first draft, and that before 
1946, when Jacob continued it. 
later continuator is not given. As to the historical 
value of this and the other chronicles, it must be ad- 
mitted that for events not immediately concerning 
the tribe, their chronology is erratic. Moreover, 
dates are only occasionally given. On the other 
hand, for domestic details, especially at the dates 
mentioned above, the chronicles seem to be quite 
trustworthy; and for the rest, though dates can not 
always be made out, the chroniclers are probably 
correct in their grouping of persons. 

The next work of the kind in point of time is that 
called the “Book of Joshua” (see Josuua, THE SA- 
MARITAN Book or), composed, as Juynboll held, in 
thethirteenth century. Banethiscertainly mistaken 
in thinking that it owes its name to Joshua b. Barak 
(see above). Itissocalled simply as relating chiefly 
the exploits of the Biblical Joshua; and its author 
is not known. It is in Arabic, and is in no sense 
a translation of the canonical book, being full of 
mythical stories, and of much less historical value 
than * Al-Taulidah.” 

Both of the foregoing, as well as other chronicles 
not now extant, were used by Abu al-Fath, who 
compiled his work, in Arabic, in 1855, for the high 
priest Phinehas. As history, Abu al-Fath's chron- 
icle has most of the defects of the other two. Nev- 
ertheless the author certainly seems to have had 
some idea, however slight, of what history should 
be, and to have taken pains to compile a trust- 
worthy account from the scanty material at his 
command. He starts from Adam and originally 
stopped at the time of Mohammed; but the history 
has been continued by later writers not named. If 
it is studied with care, and in connection with other 
sources, some results may be obtained; but history 
is not the strong point of the Oriental, and he must 
not be judged by Western standards, which, after all, 
are quite modern. Another chronicle has recently 
been published by E. N. Adler (who had the copy 
made in Nablus)and M. Seligsohn. Itisin Hebrew, 
and clearly based on ^ Al-Taulidah.” "Theintroduc- 
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tion is omitted, but otherwise the form is the same, 
and the list of priests agrees exactly (according to 
the editors) with * Al-Taulidah." It is, however, 
much fuller, giving not only details, often very in- 
accurate, of foreign events, but also, what is much 
more useful, a great deal of information about 
Samaritan families. It extends from Adam to 1900 
C.E. The editors have added a French translation, 
and notes pointing out its relation to the other 
chronicles, which greatly add to the usefulness of 
the edition. | 

In philology, a treatise on pronunciation was 
written by Abu Sa‘id, the translator (?) of the Pen- 
tateuch, in the dleventh (?) century, in Arabice. It 

was published by Nóldeke. It does 
Grammar. notattempt to give a complete system 
| of Hebrew pronunciation, but only a 
series of rules intended to corrcct errors which the 
author has observed in his contemporaries. There 
is also a considerable work on grammar by Ibrahim 
b. Faraj, who lived in the time of Saladin (12th 
cent.) His system is based entirely on the Arab 
grammarians, whom he sometimes quotes word for 
word; and he probably knew the Jewish gramma- 
rians. Although the work is ill arranged and, where 
he is not following his authorities, incorrect, it has 
(like the last-mentioned) considerable interest as 
showing the pronunciation of Hebrew in the writer's 
own time. An account of it was published by Nöl- 
deke. An abridgment of it was made by the high 
priest Eleazar b. Phinehas, who died in 1887. A 
sort of lexicon of Hebrew words, with their Arabic 
equivalents, was composed by the high priest Phin- 
ehas, either the father of this Eleazar, who died in 
1368, or Eleazar’s successor, who died in 1440. The 
manuscript is at Christ's College, Cambridge. An- 
other manuscript, at Paris, is said to correspond 
closely to this, but to be independent of it. 

A calendar was compiled by Joseph (?) b. Ab 
Zehutah in 1697; another by Jacob b. Ab Sekhuah 
in 1724; anda sequel to the same, a third, for the 
period 1689 to 1786, by Marjan.(Ab Sekhuah) b. 
Ibrahim al-Daufi, who was living in 1789; besides 
the technical part, the last-cited calendar contains 
some interesting matter; it was continued by Mar- 
jan’s son Muslim. Another calendar, of which the 
author is doubtful, was written in 1750. These are 
all in manuscripts formerly belonging to the Harl 
of Crawford, and are now in the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester. 

Lastly, some miscellaneous works of a theological 
character must be mentioned. The difficulty of get- 
ting any acquaintance with them is much increased 
by the fact that very little of them has been pub- 
lished. The chief are as follows: (1) “Kitab al- 


Kafi,” in Arabic, written in 1041 by Yusuf ibn 


Salamah, on the Mosaic laws. A manuscript of it 
is in the British Museum. (2) A similar work en- 
titled “Kitab al-Tabbakh,” in Arabic, by Abu al- 
Hasan of Tyre, who has already been mentioned as 
a liturgical writer of the eleventh century. The 
work deals largely with “shehitah” and with the 
differences between Jews and Samaritans (comp. 
No. 5, below). It was highly esteemed, and many 
copies of it exist; but nothing of it has been pub- 
lished beyond the rather full analysis in Nicoll and 
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Pusey’s “Catalogue.” (8) (a) “ Kitab al-Ma‘ad,” in 
Arabic, by the same author, on the future life, with 
proofs from the Pentateuch, in a manuscript in the 


Bodleian Library, and (») “ Kitab al-Taubah,” on re-- 


pentance, In a manuscript at Amsterdam. (4) Two 
tracts by Abu Sa‘id, the translator (?) of the Penta- 
teuch in the eleventh (?) century, and another by an 
unknown author, all in Arabic, dealing with various 
passages of the Pentateuch. (5) On the questions 
in dispute between Jewsand Samaritans (comp. No. 
2, above), in Arabic, by Munajja b. Sadakah, who 
lived in the twelfth century at Damascus. The 
arguments are largely directed against Saadia. Only 


the second part is extant, in a Berlin manuscript, a 


modern copy made for Petermann. It has been 
very fully treated by Wreschner. Both Munajja’s 
father, and his son, also called Sadakah, were au- 
thors, the latter, perhaps, of a treatise called “ Kitab 
al-I‘tikad,” on the nature of God, found in a manu- 
script at Amsterdam. (6) An exposition of the 
story of Balak, by Ghazalibn Duwaik, in an Am- 
sterdam manuscript, and a treatise on the restoration 
of the kingdom, both in one of the manuscripts 
lately belonging to Lord Crawford. The author 
wrote in Arabic, and is said to have lived in the 
thirteenth century. At the end of the latter manu- 
script are two homilies, one by Salih ibn Sarur 
ibn Sadakah (? author or copyist) in the eighteenth 
century, and one by Abu Sa‘id, which is probably 

identical with one of those mentioned under No. 4. 

(7) A commentary in Arabic on the “Kitab al-Asa- 

tir,” ascribed to Moses. It gives a legendary ac- 

count of the Patriarchs to the time of Moses, ending 
with a brief summary of Jaterevents. It was trans- 
lated by Leitner (in Heidenheim’s * Vierteljahrs- 
schrift," iv. 184 eé seg.) from a British Museum 
manuscript dated 1786. 'The author and date of 
composition are not known; but it mentions Mai- 
monides. (8) On the Mosaic law, by Abu al-Faraj 
ibn Ishak, in Arabic, probably of the fourteenth 

century. Itis found in a manuscript at Paris. (9) 

In praise of Moses, in Arabic, by Isma*il al- 

Rumaihi, who composed also some liturgical 

pieces. It was written in 1587. A manuscript of 
it exists in the British Museum, and another for- 
merly belonged to Lord Crawford. (10) Two works 
in the British Museum, («) apologetic, (b) on the 
history of the Patriarchs and Moses, may be iden- 
tical with some of those mentioned above. (11) The 
letters written in answer to Scaliger, Huntington, 

Ludolf, De Sacy, and others, in Samaritan-Hebrew, 

some with an Arabic version, give interesting infor- 

mation as to the views and contemporary condition 
of the people. 

No notice has been taken here of works which are 
known only by name. 
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SAMBARI (CATTAWI?), JOSEPH BEN 
ISAAC: Egyptian chronicler of the seventeenth 
century; lived probably at Alexandria between 1640 
and 1708. Of lowly origin and in the employ of 
Rabbi Joseph Hen, he spent his leisure time in his- 
toric studies, finding a mass of documents in the 
extensive library of the famous rabbi Abraham 
Skandari (the Alexandrian). Sambari knew Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Spanish, yet his Hebrew orthography 
and grammar are very faulty. According to his 
prefaces he wrote two works, only one of which has 
been printed. The first, entitled “Dibre ha-Haka- 
mim,” has either been lost or is buried in some library. 
It probably was a general history covering the time 
from Abraham to the Saboraic rabbis, or to the year 
940 c.g. The second work, entitled * Dibre Yosef,” 
is a continuation of the first; two copies are in ex- 
istence, one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
the other in the library of the Alliance Israélite at 
Paris. The book deals with the history of the Fati- 
mite califs of Egypt, the Abbassids of Spain, and 
the Osmanli Turks, and also with the history and 
literature of the Jews who lived under these rulers. 
In writing his * Dibre Yosef," the author used such 
sources as Elijah Capsali's "Debe Eliyahu,” and 
other works. It was first published by Neubauer 
in his * Medieval Jewish Chronicles," i. 115-162, and 
afterward separately by A. Berliner (Frankfort, 
1896). See also EGYPT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cattawi, Dibre Yosef ; Franco, Histoire des 

Israélites de Empire Ottoman, p. 91. 
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SAMBATION, SANBATION, SABBATION 
(SAMBATYON): Iu rabbinical literature the river 
across which the ten tribes were transported by Shal- 
maneser, King of Assyria, and about which so many 
legends subsequently accumulated that it was con- 
sidered by some scholars to be altogether mythical. 
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The name of the river occurs in the Targum of 
pseudo-Jonathan to Ex. xxxiv. 10: "I will remove 
them from there and place them beyond the River 
Sambation." R. Judah b. Simon said: “The tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin were not exiled to the same 
place as the ten tribes; for the latter 
were transported beyond the River 
Sambation," etc. (Gen. R. lxxiii.). 
The same statement is found in Num. 
R. xvi.and Yalk., Gen. 984. "There is no indication 
whatever in these passages as to the origin of the 
name, nor as to any supernatural phenomenon in 
connection with the river. The only inference to be 
drawn from them is that the Sambation or Sabbation 
wasariverof Media. It was therefore identified by 
Nahmanides, in his commentary on Deut. xxxii. 26, 
with the Gozan of the Bible (II Kings xvii. 6 and 
elsewhere). | 

. On the other hand, Josephus (* B. J.” vii. 5, § 1) 
says that when Titus marched from Berytus (Bei- 
rut) to the other Syrian cities, driving before him 
the Jewish captives, 


Earliest 
Mention. 


"he then saw a river .. . of such a nature as deserves to be 
recorded in history; it runs in the middle between Arcea, be- 
longing to Agrippa's kingdom, and Raphanea. It hath somewhat 
very peculiar in it; for when it runs, its current is strong and 
has plenty of water; after which its springs fail for six days to- 
gether and leave its channel dry;... after which days it runs 
on the seventh day as it did before; . . . it hath also been ob- 
served to keep this order perpetually and exactly ; whence it is 
that they call it the Sabbatic River ['" Sabbation " or " Samba- 
tion?"]—that name being taken from the sacred seventh day 


among the Jews." 


Pliny, also, in his “Historia Naturalis " (xxxi 9), 
speaks of the same river; but his observations are 
more in agreement with the Jewish spirit: he says 
that the river runs rapidly for six days in the week 
and stops on the seventh. It seems certain that it 
was to this periodic river that R. Akiba referred in 
his answer to Tineius Rufus. When the latter asked 
him why Saturday was superior to any other day, 
Akiba answered, “The River Sumbation proves it” 
(Sanh. 65b). This answer is more complete in Gen. 
R. xi., in Tan., Yelammedenu, Ki Tissa, and in Aha 
(Ahai) of Shabha’s “ Sheiltot," Bereshit: “The River 
Sambation proves it [the superiority of Saturday] 
because during the week-days it runs and causes 
stones to drift, but on Saturday it ceases to flow." 
Pethahiah of Regensburg says that in Jabneh there 
is a spring which runs during six days in the week 
and ceases to flow on Saturday (* Sibbub," ed. 
Prague, p. 5). 

The periodicity of this Palestinian river naturally 
gave rise to many different and fantasticlegends. At 
first the phenomenon was considered 
to be supernatural; and, though there 
is no indication in the statement of 
either Josephus or Pliny that the ces- 
sation of the flow of the river occurred 
on Saturday, a legend arose to the 
effect that the rapid current and the cessation coin- 
cided respectively with the six week-days and Sat- 
urday. Even R. Akiba, who dwelt not very far 
from the river, answered evasively; so that it seems 
that even in his time there was a confusion between 
the Sambation of the ten tribes and the Sabbatic 
River of Josephus and Pliny. The legend did not 
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stop there; in the course of time imagination 
changed the nature of the river also. 

The first to disseminate the legends was ELDAD 
WA-DANI. According to his narrative, the Sambation 
surrounds the land not of -the ten tribes, but of the 
children of Moses, who have there a powerful king- 
dom. The origin of this legend is the passage Ex. 
xxxii. 10; and as in the midrashic version of Akiba’s 
answer it is said that the river causes stones to drift, 
Eldad represents the Sambation as consisting entirely 
of sand and stones. His narrative is as follows: 


* The Bene Mosheh are surrounded by a river like a fortress, 
which without water rolls sand and stones with such force that 
if in its course it encountered a mountain of iron it would grind 
it to powder. On Friday at sunset a cloud envelops the river 
[in another version, the river is surrounded by fire], so that no 
man is able to cross it. At the close of the Sabbath the river 
resumes its torrent of stones and sand. The general width of 
the river is two hundred ells, but in certain places itis only 
sixty ells wide; so that we [on this side of the river] may talk 
to them [on the other side], but neither can they come to us 
nor ean we go to them” (Epstein, " Eldad ha-Dani," p. 5 et 
passim). 


A similar narrative, though stated from a differ- 
ent point of view, is found in the letter of Prester 
John (see D. H. Müller, * Die Recensionen und Ver- 
sionen des Eldad ha-Dani," in * Denkschriften der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaft," Vienna, 
1899): 

* One of the wonderful things on earth is a waterless sea of 
sand [‘t mare hbarenosum ”]; for the sand is agitated and swells 
in waves like every other sea, and is never at rest. At a dis- 
tance of three days from this sand sea are certain mountains, 
from which descends a river of stones and without any water. 
It flows through our territory and falls into the sea of sand. Its 
current is maintained only for three days in the week; on the 
other four days the river is fordable. Beyond this river of stones 
dwell the ten tribes, who, though pretending to have kings of 
their own, are our subjects." 


In the Hebrew version of this letter (see “ Kobez 
‘al Yad,” iv. 69 et seg.) the text has been altered to 
favor the Jews, so that it agrees with Eldad ha-Dani. 
It reads as follows: 


* Know that from this stony sea there flows a river the source 
of which is in paradise. It runs between our territory and that 
of the great King Daniel. This river runs all the days of the 
week, and on Saturday it ceases to flow. It contains no water, 
but it causes everything in its course to drift to the Arenaso Sea 
[" Mare Harenosum ?]. No one can cross it except on Satur- 
day. Weare obliged to place guards at the borders of our terri- 
tory to defend them from the incursions of the J ews.” 


Thus, even according to the Latin text, the legend 
of the ten tribes being surrounded by a stone river 

was current among the Christians also. 
Among the different versions of the Alexander 
legend is one which states that Alexander, when 
he was journeying toward the south of 


Connection Egypt, arrived at a river which flowed 


with the with water for three days and with 
Alexander sand for three days, and that this was 
Legend. the Sambation of the Jews (Néldeke, 


* Beiträge zur Geschichte des Alexan- 
derromans," p. 48). As the narrator was probably 
a Christian, he does not say that the river ceased to 
flow on Saturday ; but Ibn Fakih, in his Arabic ver- 
sion, adds a statement to this effect (Nodldeke, l.c.). 
Ibn Fakih is not the only Arab writer who mentions 
this river; Kazwini (* Cosmography," ed. Wiisten- 
feld, ii. 17) relates in the name of Ibn 'Abbas that 
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one night the prophet asked the angel Gabriel to 
bring him to the land of the children of Moses 
(“Banu Musa”), who were reputed to be very right- 
eous, Gabriel told him that it would take him six 
years to reach there and six years to return, and 
that even if he were there he would not be able to 
gain access to the Banu Musa, they being surrounded 
by a river ofsand (^ Wadi al-Raml") which flows with 
the rapidity of an arrow, resting only on Saturday. 
Mas'udi (“Prairies d'Or," i. 161) also mentions a 
river of sand, in Africa. 
“Z. D. M. G.? xxiii. 627) concludes that the Samba- 
tion legend was currentamong the Samaritans also. 

This legend, interest in which seems to have be- 
come lessened in the course of time, was revived in 
the seventeenth century through the fantastic stories 
of GEnsuoN B. ELIEZER ma-Levi in his “ Gelilot 
Erez Yisrael? and of Manasseh b. Israel in his 
* Mikweh Yisrael.” The former relates that in 1630, 
while traveling in India, he arrived at Seviliah, two 
days’ journey from the Sambation, where he heard 
the clattering noise of the river. He says: 

"Tt is seventeen miles wide and throws stones as high as a 
house. On Saturday it is dry; there is then not a single stone, 
and it resembles a lake of snow-white sand. "The Gentiles who 
dwell near the river do not drink of its water, nor do they give 
it to their cattle, considering it a sacred river. The water has, 
besides, a curative power in leprosy and other diseases. The 
river ceases to flow on Friday, two hours before sunset; and 
during this interval before the Sabbath the Jews make incur- 
sions into the neighboring lands." 


Manasseh b. Israel, while endeavoring to prove 
the existence of the Sambation, states, as a pecu- 
liarity of its sand, that even when it is kept in a 
glass it is agitated during six days of the week 
and is quiescent on Saturday (* Mikweh Yisrael,” x., 
No. 39). 

There are thus essential differences even among 
the Jews with regard both to the nature of the river 
and to the people which it surrounds. There is a 
difference of opinion also as to the locality of the 

river. It has already been said that, 

Different according to the midrashim, the Sam- 

Views. bation must be identified with some 

river of Media, and that Nahmanides 
identified it with the Gozan of the Bible. Eldad 
ha-Dani placed it in the land of Havilah in the south 
of Cush, which, though sometimes denoting India, 
seems here to indicate Ethiopia; and the same loca- 
tion is to be concluded from the Alexander legend. 
Pethahiah of Regensburg says (Lc.) that it is dis- 
tant ten days from Ezckiel’s grave, which is itself 
one day's journey from Dagdad. Abraham Faris- 
sol says that the River Sambation is in upper India, 
higher up than Calcutta (*Iggeret Orhot 'Olam," 
ch. xxiv.), which opinion was followed by Gershon 
b. Eliezer; but Manasseh b. Israel (^Mikweh Yis- 
racl,” ch. x., xiii.), invoking the authority of ancient 
writers, thinks that the Sambation is near the Cas- 
pian Sea. The only point upon which the above- 
mentioned authors agree is that the name * Samba- 
tion? was given to the river on account of the 
cessation of its flow on Saturday ; and this explana- 
tion is given by Elijah Levita (“ Tishbi," s.v. ^Sam- 
bation ?). | 

The eritical views of modern scholars also differ. 
Reggio, arguing from the contradictions of the an- 
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cient writers, denies the existence of such a river. 
He thinks that the Sambation of the ten tribes, men- 
tioned in the midrashim, is to be identified with the 
Euphrates, being so called because the Israelites 
after settling near that river were able to observe 
the Sabbath (comp. II Esd. xiii. 48-45). Reggio's 
opinion may be supported by the fact that the River 
Don is called by Idrisi *Al-Sabt," while Kiev is 
called by Constantinus Porphyrogenitus “Sam- 
batas," each term meaning “resting-place,” as both 
places were commercial stations and were so named 
by the Chazars. Fuenn concluded that the Samba- 
tion of the ten tribes is to be identified with the 
Zab in Adiabene, whither the ten tribes were trans- 
ported; that the name “Sabatos,” as this river is 
called by Xenophon, was subsequently altered to 
" Sabbation ? and “Sambation”; and that later peo- 
ple confounded theSambation with theSabbatic River 
of Josephus and Pliny, and created many legends 
about the abode of the ten tribes (see Herzfeld, 
* Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” i. 366). David Kauf- 
mann, without discussing the existence of the river, 
explains the origin of the name *Sambation" as 
follows: “The legend originated with a river of sand 
and stones which, owing to a volcanic cause, might 
have been agitated. Its Hebrew name was ‘ Nehar 
Hol’ (= ‘river of sand’), equivalent to the Arabic 
* Wadi al-Raml.’ This name was later misunder- 
stood to signify ‘the river of the week-days,’ and 
thus gave rise to the legend of a periodic river which 
alternated between Saturday and the week-days, 
whence its name ‘Sabbation’ or ‘Sambation’ (= 
*Sabbatie river’). As the name does not indicate 
whether it flows or rests on Saturday, Josephus and 
Pliny interpreted the matter in contrary senses.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenmenger, Zntdecktes Judenthum, ii. 
588-010; A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, p. 5 et passim ; Fuenn, 
in Pirhe Zafon, ii. 133 et seg. ; Grünbaum, in Z. D. M. G. 
xxxiii. 627; D. Kaufmann, in R. E. J. xxii. 285; Lewinsohn, 
Bet ha-Ozar, p. 221; D. Mendle, in Klein's Jahrbücher, ix. 
173; Movers, Phónizien, i. 666; Reggio, in Bikkure ha- 
"Ittim, viii. 49 et seq.; Bacher, Ag. Tan. 2d. ed., i. 200 et seq. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


SAMEGAH (SAMIGAH), JOSEPH BEN 
BENJAMIN: Turkish Talmudist and cabalist of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; born at 
Salonica; died June 6, 1629, at Venice, where he 
was rabbi and head of the yeshibah. It appears 
from Isaac Hayyim Cantarini's * Pahad Yizhak ” (p. 
10b, Amsterdam, 1685) that Samegah had been pre- 
viously head of the yeshibah at Padua. Hayyim 
Benveniste and Joseph Solomon Delmedigo were 
among his pupils. Hewas the author of “ Mikra'e 
Kodesh ” (Venice, 1586), a treatise, in two parts, on 
the 613 commandments. The first, in fourteen chap- 
ters, treats of the love and fear of God, and the sec- 
ond, in twenty-one chapters, of the mysteries and 
meaning of the commandments. He wrote also 
“Porat Yosef” (7b. 1590), containing, among other 
treatises, novelle on a part of the “Sefer ha-Hala- 
kot” of Isaac Alfasi and R. Nissim (relating to the 
treatise Ketubot and a part of Hullin), and novelle 
on a part of the tosafot to Ketubot, Bezah, and Ze- 
bahim; aud “Perush Derek Yamin” (čb. n.d.), a 
work containing homilies, cabalistic notes, and an : 
explanation of the Ten Sefirot. 

The work last mentioned is in reality an attack 
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upon Menahem Azariah da Fano's * Yemin Adonai 

Romemah.” Samegah’s strictures were in turn re- 

futed by Delmedigo in his * Mazref la-Hokmah." A 

decision of Samegah concerning the shaking of the 

Luras is to be found in Samuel Algazi's * Toledot 

Adam Katon” (Venice, 1587); a responsüm of his 

concerning the “Mikweh” of Rovigo, beginning 

* Ayazim ‘ale mayim,” is to be found in the collec- 

tion of responsa entitled “Mashbit Milbamot " (ib. 

1606); and, finally, Ghirondi was the possessor of a 

decision signed by Samegah and Simhah Luzzatto. 

In his preface to the “Mikra’e Kodesh," Samegah 

mentions two other works by himself—* Binyan 

‘Olam ” and * Kebod Elohim.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. DY nm»; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 44a, 50a; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 
rael, p. 488; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 230-231; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
ee Gedole Yisrael, p. 136 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 


S. M. SEL. 


SAMEK (p): The fifteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Itsname may be connected with “samek ” 
= “prop,” “support.” On the original shape of 
the letter see ALPHABET. “Samek” belongs to the 
group of sibilants, with other members of which it 
interchanges, and its pronunciation is identical with 
that of the English surd “s.” It occurs only as a 
radical, never as a formative element. As a nu- 
meral, “samek ” (in the later period) has the vaiue 
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SAMEK AND PE. See GAMES AND SPORTS. 


SAMELSOHN, JULIUS: German ophthal- 
mologist; born at Marienburg, West Prussia, April 
. 14, 1841; died at Cologne March 7, 1899. Educated 
at the universities of Breslau and Berlin (M. D. 1864), 
he in 1867 settled as an ophthalmologist in Co- 
logne. Samelsohn wrote several important essays 
upon ophthalmology, which appeared in Grüfe's 
“Archiv für Ophthalmologie” and in Knapp’s “ Ar- 
chiv für Augenheilkunde." Well known is his 
* Die Bedeutung der Lichtsinnuntersuchung in der 
Praktischen Ophthalmologie," 1885, for which work 
he received the Grüfe prize. He was besides the 
author of *Ueber Augenerkrankungen bei Spinal- 
leiden” and “Ueber die Incongruenz der Netz- 
hiiute.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


8. F. T. H. 


SAMFIELD, M.: American rabbi: born at 
Markstift, Bavaria, 1846. He received his education 
from his father, at the Talmudical school of Rabbi 
Lazarus Ottensoser at Hochstiidt, at the public school 
jn Fürth, at the University of Würzburg (Ph.D.), 
and from Rabbi Seligman Baer Bamberger, who 
gave him his rabbinical diploma. Emigrating to 
the United States in 1867, he served as rabbi of Con- 
gregation B'nai Zion at Shreveport, La., until 1871; 
he was then called to Memphis, Tenn., where he is 
still (1905) officiating as rabbi of the Congregation 
Children of Israel. 


His activity in Memphis has been very successful. 


He was one of the founders of the United Charities 
of Memphis, of the Young Men's Hebrew Associa- 


tion, etc. ; he has acted as president of the Southern 


Rabbinieal Association; and he is the founder and 
editor of “The Jewish Spectator." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Jewish Year Book, 5664 
(1908-4), p. 91. 
A. F. T. H. 


SAMILER (SMIELER), A. G. (ELIAKIM 
GOTZEL; known also as Mehlsack): Russian 
Talmudist and à member of a prominent rabbinical 
family; born in Smiela about 1780; died at Brody 
July 17, 1854. He devoted special attention to the. 
historical setting in rabbinical literature and wrote 
a number of valuable genealogical essays; one of 
these is in the possession of Solomon Buber, Lem- 
berg, and another in that of Fischel Landau in Vi- 
enna. The only published work of his is “Sefer 
Rabiyah” (Ofen, 1887), a criticism of Zunz’s “ Gottes- 
dienstliche Vorträge” and of Rapoport’s biography 
of Kalir. On the title-page of this work he calls 
himself “ Eliakim ben Judah ha-Milzahagi.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, Iggerot Shedal, ed. Graber, p. 602, 
Przemysl, 1882. D 


SAMMTER, ASHER: German rabbi; born at 
Derenburg, near Halberstadt, Jan. 1, 1807; died at 
Berlin Feb. 5, 1887. From 1887 to 1854 he was 
rabbi and preacher in Liegnitz, Prussian Silesia, 
where he introduced German preaching and con- 
firmation; from 1869 until his death he lived in 
Derlin. | 

Sammter wrote: “Die Unsterblichkeit Unserer 
Person Wissenschaftlich  Deleuchtet" (Liegnitz, 
1843); “Die Schlacht bei Liegnitz” (25. 1860); 
“Chronik von Liegnitz? (2 vols., 7b. 1861-62); 
“Die Schlacht an der Katzbach" (ib. 1868); “ Mas- 
seket Baba Mezi‘a, Talmud Babylonium,” with 
German translation and annotations, and with bio- . 
graphical sketches of the Talmudists and commenta- 
tors (Berlin, 1877-79); * Mishnayyot," the six orders 
of the Mishnah, Hebrew text, with German trans- 
lation and annotations (7b. 1884-88) ; * Der Rabbi von 
Liegnitz," historical narrative of the time of the 
Hussites (75. 1886). The author had planned to 
publish the * Mishnayyot" in forty numbers, but 
only the first eight of the Seder Zera'im and the first 
two of the Seder Mo‘ed appeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, 1887, xxxi. 50. 


S. S. O. 


SAMOSCZ, DAVID: German author of He- 
brew books for the young; born at Kempen, prov- 
ince of Posen, Dec. 29, 1789; died at Breslau April 
29, 1804. He went at an early age to Breslau, where 
he was a tutor and private teacher until 1822, when 
he entered business. Having met with reverses he 
toward the end of his life devoted himself again to 
literature. He was a prolific author of stories for 
the young, written in Hebrew and adapted mainly 
from the German, aud of text-books of instruction 
in the Jewish religion. 

His works include: “Ger Zedek,” Breslau, 1816, 
the history of the conversion of Joseph Steblitzki, 
written in German with Hebrew characters; * He- 
Haruz wehe-‘Azel, der Fleissige und der Trüge," 20. 
1817; * Pillegesh Pe-Gibeah, ein Biblisches Drama,” | 
2b. 1818; “Tokehot Musar, Campe’s Sittenbüchlein 


in Hebritischer Uebersetzung,” 25.1919; “ Resise Me- 
lizah, Hebrüische Blumenlese,” Dyhernfurth, 1822; 
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-= *Mafteah bat Dawid, Hebrüischer Briefsteller,” 
Breslau, 1828; “Mezi’at Amerika,” on the dis- 
covery of America (after Campo), ib. 1824; “ Rob- 
inson der Jüngere,” in Hebrew (also after Campe), 720. 
1824; “Aguddat Shoshannim, Hebriiische Gedicht- 
sammlung,” 2b. 1825; “Halikot ‘Olam, ein Sitten- 
drama,” 25. 1829; a text-book of Hebrew instruction 
in three parts: (1) “Esh Dat,” a primer and a cate- 
chism, (2) “Ohel Dawid,” a Hebrew grammar, and 
(9) “Shire Dawid,” occasional poems, 7. 1884; 
“Rigshat Nafshi,” a poem in honor of the visit of 
King Frederick William III. to Breslau, 7d. 1835; 
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“Kol Nehi” (ib. 1840), elegy on the death of Fred- 
erick William III., 2d. 1840. Moreover, he contrib- 
uted Hebrew poems to periodicals, such as “ Bikkure- 
ha-‘Ittim,” and to the works of his Breslau friends, 
M. B. Friedenthal, Jacob Raphael Fürstenthal, and. 
others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The bibliographieal works of Fürst, Stein- 
schneider, and Rosenthal, s.v.; Orient, Lit. vi., cols. 353 et 
seq.; Tehillah le-Dawid, a poem on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1860, p. 79; 1864, p. 353s. 
Neustadt, Josef Steblitzki, p. 19, Breslau, 1894; Brann, in. 
Monatsschrift, 1895, xxxix. 984. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES? 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


1, All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Jswac, not Yizhak; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 


2, The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, are generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


8. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names, 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


N Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., peer or Meir. 


35 t 2 b l B (with dagesh), p w sh 
19 nh pm 5b (without dagesh), f vs 
"d ot nu y 2 nt 
nh `y Ds pk 
1 w Ik ys ar 


Note: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of Ð. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


6, The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


~ (kamez) a EET) — a awe i o 
^- (kamez hatuf) o 

=~ € =z e zw 0 st 

-— i ze -r a 3 V 


The so-called ** Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied, 


6, The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah. ] 


B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


4 See N above é Ah L“ sh t gh OE 
eb od us uf $5 
Et o dh el TE 2 
San Jd bt wk e y 
€ j VES l b: J! 
c^ UM s C ` Pm 


2, Only the three vowels —a, i, u—are represented : 
s a = i — Uu 


No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD Dictionary has usually been followed, Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 


viii SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION OF PROPER NAMES 


3. The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of the assimilation of the 7 to 
the following letter; eg., Abu al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word, 

A, At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; eg., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Pat l-A flak. 

5. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases ; €... ‘Amr, not ‘Amru. 
or ‘Amrun: Yakub, not Ye'kubun; or in a title, Kilab al-clmanat wal-l'tikadat. 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


Al Russian names and words, except guch as have become familiar to English readers in other: 
forms, as Czar, Alexander, cleciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa a lu n hur, sheh 
b 6 Ü Oo 0 "bh b mute 
BB v IL u p |. bu y 
Ur h,v,org Pp r Db half mute 
AA d Ce 8 Ts $ ye 
Ire e and ye Tr t 99 e 
T A 
JS at zh Yy uù IO 10 yu 
3 8 z P p f SL st ya 
Wuli Ü Xx kh O 0 I 
Kx k ILI tz Vv æ 
JI a i HE ch | it i 
Mm m III ni sh 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


1. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g. Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under Kimki: Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobiezer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one ; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narbont ; to: 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de: 


Roquemaure. 

9$. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title; or, where he has borne no such title, by “of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah he-Lasid ; Gershom. 


of Metz; Isaac of Corbeil. 


the words «^, de, da, di, van, von, Y, of, ben, ha-, ibn® are arranged under the: 


3, Names containing 
rios under Barrios, 


letter of the name following this word: ey.. de Pomis under Pomis, de Bar 
Jacob d'Illescas under Illescas, The order of topics is illustrated by the following examples : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


Abraham ben Azriel 


* When Isy has come to be a specific part of a name, as Inx Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under ' I." 


Nore TO rink READER. 
on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 


Subjects 
; as, ABBA ARIKA; PUMBEDITA; VOCALIZATION. 


use of capitals and small capitals in the text 


LIST OF ABB 


SEVIATIONS 


[Belf-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here.] 


ADD edie site ecw e's Abot, Pirke 
Ab. R. N........... Abot de-Rabbi Natan 
* Ab. Zarah. . . sess... Abodah Zarah 
au Tor Nr ES at the place ; to the passage cited 
wa s Rae eei the year of the Hegira 
Allie Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society 


UE Semit. L American Journal of Semitic Languages 


Anglo- Jew. “Assoe.. .Anglo-Jewish Association 
ApoQ.. ien Apocalypse 

APOC? oo ccc ee ceed Apocrypha 

A post. Const... sees . Apostolieul Constitutions 
VAI S esa ees edes rr ‘Arakin (Talmud) 

Arch, Isr...... eee Archives Israélites 


E l Dorocton J Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden 
Aronius, Regesten) m peutsehland 


As CI ee een emt Das Alte Testament 
A. Ve. «Authorized Version 
Diorecee: 2 ears ben or bar or born 


Bacher, Ag. Bab, l Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Amorier 


Amor... ee 
Bachen Ag. Pal, | Bacher, Agada der Paliistinensisehen Amo- 


AMOR voce eceeee rüer 

Bacher, Ag. ‘Tan....Baeher, Agada der 'annaiten 

Bh. Bl Ens Baba Batra (Talmud) 

IG Gr re wees before the Christian era 

pBok....... VW JO Bekorot (Patmud) 

Bongmger, Arch,... Benzinger, Hebräische Archiiologie 

Ber. 76 . Berakot (Talmud) 

Berliner: D rest \ Festschrift. zum 70ten Geburtstag Berliners 

Berliner's l Berliner's Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin. ...... f Judenthums 

Bibl. Rab.w......... Bibliotheca Rabbiniea 


Bik. ..... cece eee e Bikkurim (Lalmud) 

B.K......... oe Baba Kamma Clalmud) 

Vii Miss vr es -Baha Mozi? i PD nando aot 

: R J Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 

Boletin Acad. Hist. 1 (Madrid) 

Brit. Mus... coss British Museum 
2 ine $ Brüll's Jahrbücher für Jüdische Gesehiehte 

Wrüll's Jahrb... } und Litteratur 

Isr.... SRUTEUHE of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 

vesessstlbout 

.Cantieles (Song of Solomon) 

Cat. Anglo-Jew, (Catalogue of. Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
Mist. Exh...... | hibition 

Cazes, Notes Bi- t Cazès, Notes Bibliographiquessur!n Littéra- 
bliographiques. $.— ture Juive-Tunisienne 

CLE eere CoOmmon ern 

Ola ceckeeee eee res chapter or chapters 


Cheyneand Black, ' Cheyne and Black, Eneyclopædia Biblica 


Encye. Bibl.... 
Chwolson Jubilee f Reeueil des Travaux Rédigés en Mémoire 


Bulletin All. 


Clesse ainai 


, i du Jubilé pu entiflque de M. Dantel Chwol- 
Volume........ | son, 1816-1896 

Ch Acvessse sexo Corpus Inseriptionum Atticarum 

QT GO. es eser Corpus Inseriptionum Greearum 

Cedi, IE es ees Prin Corpus Inseriptionum Hebraicarum 

€. I. Va... ee cess ee Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum 

Cel LEES Boel ave don Corpus Inseriptionum Peloponnesi 

C. T. Sites ev oret Corpus Inseriptionum Semitiearum 


eomp .. 


f 2. COMpAare 
Curinier, 


Diet (kh. E. Curinier, Dietionnaire National des 


Nunt......uuuuu. | Contemporains 

EE died 

D eser viai Deuteronomist 

De Gubernatis, — | De Gubernatis, Dizionario Blogratleo degli 
Diz. Biog....... $ o Serittori Contemporanei 


De Gubernatis, | De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
KEerivainsduJour! — des Eerivains du Jour 

De le Roi, Juden- 1 De le Roi, Gesehichte der 
Mission ........ { Juden-Mission 

DOIN daoneta even es non (Tathind) ental 
RON ) Derenbourg, Essai sur PUHistoire et ta Géo- 

Derenbourg, Hist, graphie de la Palestine, ete, 

De Rossi, Dizio- ive Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 

nario. cee eee 4. Ebrei e delle Loro Opere 


Evangelischen 


pe Rossi- Ham-) De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Wörter- 
berger Hist. bueh der Jüdisehen Sehriftsteller. und 
Wörterd, ...... Ihrer Werke 

Driver, Introduce- pn R. Driver, An Introduction to the Liter- 
OM eee eee ature of the Old ‘Testament 

DECORE RR . Elohist. 

Etla crei eeso neet Ecelesiustes 

Ecclus. (Siraen).... Keelesiastieus 

ed Vni 9€ 8410 RS ais mie.» edition 

UY R cece eens ME (Talmud) i nikai 

ennhan Ludwig Eisenberg's Grosses Biographisches 

MCN DEN d Lexikon der Deutsehen Bühne im XIX. 
n b EE Jahrhundert 

Eneye, nrit......... Eneyeltopiedia. Britannica 

PMP okies vel sens ies English 


Epiphanius, Ilveres, E piphanius, Adversus Heereses 

SEP utes sus acinis "Erubin (Talmud) 

Erseh and L Erseh and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklopüdte 
Gruber, Eneye.. f. der Wissensehaften und Künste 


Esd loei . Esdras 

CU SOU v eiie eand following 

Pise Hd: Keel. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 
Ewald, Gesch..... Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 


F rankel, Mebo.... 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud... 
Fürst; Gesch. 


„Frankel, Mebo Yerushalmi 
. Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica 


des t Fürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums 


o dud B" l Gasten, Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 

Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel in Ihrer Abhängigkeit von der In- 

ia neren Pnt icklung des gen nate 

sata Tid "Uni ieiger's Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissen- 

Geiger sJüd. Zeit; t schaft und Leben 

Geiger's Wiss. t Geigers Wissenschaftliehe Zeitschrift für 
Zelt. Jüd. Theol. f Jüdische Theologie 


Geiger, iet. 


Geseh.... sees Geschichte 
Gesenius, Gr vss Gesenius, Grammar 
Gesenius Th....... Gesenius, Thesaurus 


Gibbon, Decline t Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of 
und Fall........ j nc Roman Empire 

i ET Ginsburg’s New Massoretico-Critical Text 

GInsburg's Bible.. of the Hebrew Bible 


Gitises cede spar Gittin (Talmud) 
Graetz, Hist........ Graetz, History of the Jews 
Gritz, Geseh....... Grita, Geschiehte aar Juden i 
` Güdemann, Geschichte des Erziehungs- 
A ann. wesens und der Cultur der Abendlündi- 
QU OP OBC ae |. sehen Juden 
|S cere ce Sree ER Holiness Code 
Hüte Arv cigs Haggai 
nit see vois Magigah (Talmud) 
Hal.......eee eee Halah (Palmud) 
Hamburger, ‘Hamburger, BRealeneyclopüdie für Bibel 
Re B; US us 5 und Talmud 
y: 
uad Los I Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 
Heb.. Harare | Epistle to the Hebrews 
ebr.. Masoretie Text 


Herzog- Pliit or | Herzog-Plitt. or Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eney- 
Herzog - Hane ks klopiidie für Protestantisehe Theologie und 
Real-Eneye.. Kirche (2d and 3d editions respectively) 

| Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon der Hervor- 


Hirsch, Biog. Lex.. 7 ragenden Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Völker 


A AI OEE EO eee Moriyot (Talmud) 

Hilse esteas tuor ee Hultin (Talmud) 

UD ico ie site tees ... game place 

UdeM iaren tos same author 

Isr. Letterbode.....Israclitiseche Letterbode 

al weave, Pales pea Deo Coleone Jahvist 

Jaarboek cen REEN, «Jaarboeken voor de Israeliten in Nederland 


sng J Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- 
Jacobs, Sources.. 4° Jewish History 


Jacobs and Wolf, ! ; Y ; 
"Bibl. Anon: j Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica 


Jahrb, Gesch. der ( Jahrbuch für die Gesehichte der Juden und 
JUO AA dase j des Judenthums 
I ENT IUS ` \ Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, Tal- 
Jastrow, Diet... 7" mudim, and Midrashim 


Jellinek, B. H...... Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash 

Jew, Chron......... Jewish Chroniele, London 

Jew, Eneye ........ The Jewish Encyclopedia 

Jew. Hist. Soe. Eng. Jewish Historical Society of England 
Jew. World ........ Jewish World, London 

Josephus, Ant...... Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews 


Josephus, B. J......Josephus, De Bello Judaico 
Josephus,Contra Ap.Josephus, Contra Apionem 
Joeren Joshua 

Josts Annalen... . Josts Israelitisehe Annalen 


Jour. Bib. Lit..... Journal of Biblical Literature 
De Qo Riekie sardas Jewish Quarterly Review 
dl Wot Peer Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 


Mo ap ( Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone Judwo 


Kaufmann Ge. e- | Gedenkbue h zur Erinnerung an David Kauf- 


eum t 


denkbueh...... í. mann 
Kautzseh, Apo- ! Kautzseh, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepi- 
kryphen....... | graphen des Alten Testaments 
Kayserling, Bibl. ! Kayserling. Biblioteca Espafiola-Portugueza- 
Esp.-Port.-Jud., $.— Judaica 


Kayserling, — Die 


Jüdisehen Fran l Kayserting, Die Jüdisehen Frauen in der 
LI v 4 PA 


ORNARE Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst 

ROP carnage IRL Tai Keritot (Talmud) 

KG. die ev d Ketubot (Talmud) 

KILE f Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
erae E CERES | ment, ed. Marti 

Kiss enis Kiddushin (Talmud) 

WM eins ose rmn Ki’ayim (Talmud) 


Klose Kinnim (Talmud) 


x LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Kobut Memorial l Semitic Studies in Memory of A. Kohut 


Volume......... 
Krauss, Lehn- | Krauss, Griechische und Lateinisehe Lehn- 
würter. ...$ wórter im Talmud, Midraseb, und Targum 
Kuenen, " Einlei- | Kuenen, Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in 
TN Svc eos ans { die Bücher des Alten Testaments 
" rd OUR 
Larousse, Diet. ... 1 XIXe Si ane Dictionnaire Universel du 
A EE ET E in the place cited 
Levy, Chal. | Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über dic 
Worterb,....... |. Targumim 
i i Levy, Neuhebräisches und Chaldäisches 
Levy, Neuhebr. J Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und Mid- 
Worterb........ l ^saschiti 
Lewysohn, Z. T....Lewysonn, Zoologie des Talmuds 
jj TRE literally 
Low, Lebensalter 3 Low, Die Lebensalter in der Jüdischen Li- 
i ter atur 
DAN eh es eremana Septuagint 
In estos Rec ni married 
MG US. wr ses Ma'aserot (Talmud) 
Ma'as. Sh.......... Ma'aser Sheni (Talmud) 
NEU e ede me s Maccabees 


Maimonides, Moreh.Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim 
Maimonides, Yad .. Maimonides, Yad ha-Hazakah 


Mac. be ovde cu Makkot (Talmud) 
Maksh............. Makshirin (Talmud) 
NOS ua ant cies ae Masorah 

Massek ............. Masseket 


McClintock and Strong, Cyclopzedia of Bib- 


McClintock and j lical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Liter- 


Strong, Cye.... 


ature 
NIU eui este dud Megillah (Talmud) 
Me'i..........-..-.-Me@‘Hlah (Talmud) 
MOK usce SE EeeR Mekilta 
MEN o ceca uses ones Menahot (Talmud) 
Mls EPIS Middot (Talmud) 
ALIA es eti ext Midrash 
Midr. Teh.... ..... Midrash Tehillim (Psalms) 
MIC onec edet gs Mikwa'ot (Talmud) 
M qe cp Mo'ed Katan (Talmud) 


Mugs e für die Geschichte und Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums 

. Mortara, Indice Alfabetico 

Historicorum Greco- 


Monatsschrift..... 


Mortara, Indice... 

Müller, Frag.Hist. | Müller, Fragmenta 
Gr. Les e ve rss rum 

- are Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive 

Munk, Mélanges *] et Arabe 


Murray's Eng. Dict. A. H. Murray. A New English Dictionary 


NAG Loucsenex té sa ds Nazir (Talmud) 

Te ieee ieee no date 

NOU uode etidm Nedarim (Talmud) . 

NCD cs via wees ovatus Nega'im 

Neubauer, Cat. | Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 


Bodl.Hebr. MSS. j in the Bodleian Libr ary 
Neubauer, G. T....Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud 
Neubauer, M. J. C.. Neubauer, Mediæval Jewish Chronicles 


n. P. MN Wa kW uad no place of publication stated 
NoD esee dre pus New Testament 
Oest. Wochenschrift.Oesterreichische Wochenschrift 
OD esssasescese eee Ohalot (Talmud) 
ONK ouest ep MEX Onkelos 
Orient, Lit... .... ... Literaturblatt des Orients 
LOI soe i iue Old Testament 
Prec methane ... Priestly Code 


j Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorragen- 

Pagel, Biog. Lex. | der Aerzte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 

Pal. Explor. Fund..Palestine Exploration Fund 

Pallas L6X..... us Pallas Nagy Lexicon 

Pauly-Wissowa, + Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopádie der Clas- 
Real-Encye.....(  sischen Altertumswissenschaft 


PES icine olei Esq un Pesahim (Talmud) 

POS ores merase Sale Peshito, Peshitta 

POSIK 24s eve RR Pesikta de-Rab Kahana 

Peste Tt v rebas Pesikta Rabbati 

Pirke R. EL uosuess Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer 

PEOD- SPORE dors Proceedings 

Publii ge i Publications 

I. yt Rab or Rabbi or Rabbah or Redactor 
cb a "^ l Rahmer’s Jüdisches Litteratur-Blatt 
Regesty ............ Regesty i Nadpisi 

TE a exsusueCERYN Revue des Etudes Juives 

Revs BI s cecus Revue Biblique 

Rev. Sém.......... Revue Sémitique 

Iu -Hacoseevverbéeedo Rosh ha-Shanah (Talmud) 


MES : Amador de los Rios, Estudios Históricos, 
Rios, Estudios. ... j Políticos d DAE 
: : Amador de los Rios, Historia . 
Rios, Hist. ....... Judios de ee VEL 
; T Ritter, Die Erdkunde im Verhaltnis zur 
Ritter, Erdkunde. J Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen 
Robinson. Later! Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Pal- 
Researches | estineand the Adjacent Regions . 1852 
Robinson, Re-| Robinson, Biblical Resear ches in Palestine, 
searches { Mt. Sinai. and Arabia Petraea ... 1838 
Roest, Cat. | Roest, Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica 
Rosenthal. Bibl. ( aus der L. Rosenthal 'schen Bibliothek 
lU V lere x eR Ed Revised Version 


. de los 


Salfeld, Martyro- | Salfeld, Das Martyrologium des N ürnberger 


logium......... Memorbuehes 
Salze ses eere ..Sanhedrin (Talmud) 
SS Eva RISE Sacred Books of the East 


S. B.O. T f (Sacred Books of the Old Testament) Poly- 
DOO -i11111**7 enrome Bible, ed. Paul Haupt 


Schafl-Herzog, | Schaff-Herzog, A Religious Encyclopædia 


RUCVC: «x kecoa 
Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts Pre- 


Schiller - Szinessy, 4 aci ad t. 
Cat. Cambridge | EINE in the University Library, Cam- 
e 


Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 


Schrader, ( Schrader, 
CRO "Deas ( Qld Testament, Eng. transl. i 
aiao Y m í Schrader, Keilinschriften und das Alte Tes- 
Schrader, K. A. T. 4 tament 


Sehrader, K. B..... Schrader, Keilinsehriftliche Bibliothek 


/ - « p J$Schrader, Keilinschriften und Gesehienhts- 
Schrader, K. G. F. forschung 
Sehürer, Gesch.....Schiirer, Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes 
Seis cresian Semahot (Talmud) 
SHAD ovi ES Shabbat (Talmud) 
Shea ez Shebi'it (Talmud) 
Shebu us ou ane E ES Shebu'ot (Talmud) 
Sliek oerte ruo Shekalim (Talmud) 
Sibyllines..........Sibylline Books 


Smith. Rel. of Sem..Smith, Lectures on Religion of the Semites 
Soc. Bibl. Arch.....Society of Biblical DL yey. i 
vonhat J Stade’s Zeitschrift für die ttestament- 
Stade’s Zeitschrift 3 liche Wissenschaft 
Steinschneider, §Steinschneider, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Cat. Bodl....... | Books in the Bodleian Library 
; , Steinschneider, Catalogus Codicum Hebre- 
Steinschneider, orum Bibliothecae Academise Lugduno- 
Cat. Leyden.... Batavm 


; Hav Steinschneider, Die Hebràischen Hand- 
repu j schriften der K. Hof- und Staats-Biblio- 
"A P MEN | thek in München 
Steinschneider. L steinschneider, Hebrilische Bibliographie 
Steinschneider, 


( Steinschneider, Hebriische Uebersetzungen 


Hebr. Uebers.. M 
(Strack, Das Blut im auben und Aber- 
Strack, Das Blut.. }" wlauben der Menschheit 


Sik do ree Sukkah (Talmud) 

BU ea RIVE eO..uUnder the word 

"Tn Oo ivy votes Ta‘anit (Talmud) 

TAN es e Ra ka ... Tanhuma 

TUTS gad ora ies .. Targumim 

Targ. OK, wees cess Targum Onkelos 

Targ. Yer..... .... Targum Yerushalmi or Targum Jonathan 
Ten... onsevrivuk ks Temurah (Talmud) 

=| MS E MN Terumot (Talmud) 

Test. Patr.......... Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
TOD «ease var d ONOTOL 

LOS shes skank . Tosafot 

POSEN vs css ER . Tosefta 

Lieve corsi aas Transactions 

transl a teehee translation 

Tristram, Nat. Hist.Tristram, Natural History of the Bible 
D Y uvas dida asad Tebul Yom (Talmud) 

DICS qat Eu i est Ens "Ukzin (Talmud) 

DDnDIV. ISl. ios duus Univers Israélite 


. | Virchow's Archiv für Pathologische Anato- 
Virenow's Archiv mie und Physiologie, und für Klinisehe 
| 


Medizin 
Vulg wc. eee eee eens Vulgate 
Weiss, Dor. . Weiss. Dor Dor we-Dorshaw 
Wellhausen, | E Wellbausen, Israelitische und  Jüdische 
| NES eS eer eer 1 Geschichte 
Winer, B. R........ Winer, Biblisches Realwórterbuch 
Wisdom ae Wisdom of Solomon 


.Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea 


Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
j Wi iener Zeitschrift für 


die Kunde des 


WAK Mas is | Morgenlandes 
All see's cauda e e us Yadayim (Talmud) 
bc DARE Yad ha-Hazakah 
bé der Yalkut 
WED cs secede c eias Yebamot (Talmud) 
WYObDoiiokeiébxo are Yerushalmi (Je isalem Talmud) 
YHWH.......... v Yahweh, Jeho r 

PLD sierra NS Zabim (Talmud) 


Z.D.M.G | Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindi- 
QUUM) schen Gesellschaft 

Z D B.V d. ett Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palüstina-Vereins 

ZB audaces sd ka wes Zebahim (Talmud) 

Zedner, Cat. Hebr. ( Zedner, Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in 
Books Brit.Mus. | the British Museuni 

Zeit. für Assyr..... Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 

Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.Zeitschrift für Hebr üische Bibliographie 

Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- | Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendels- 


Mendels.......( sohniana 
Zunz, G.8.......... Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften 
Zunz. G. V... oca Zunz, Gottesdienstliehe Vortrage 
Zunz, Literatur- ME Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen 

geseh co toss 2M oe M a as as ce T 

: unz, Die Ritus des Synagogalen Gottes- 

Zunz, Ritus...... | dienstes 
Zunz, S. Ps cette Zunz, Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters 
Zunz, Z. Gr... Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur 
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A. S. W.... 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page 832, col. a, for “C. M. H.” read “S. Ho.” (S. Horovitz) as the initials of author of article " Siíra." 


Page 333. col. b, for " C. M. H.” read “S. lic.” (S. Horovitz) as the initials of author of article ` sifre.” 
the initials of author of article “Sifre Zuta."' 


Page 334, col. b, for * C. M. H.” read "S. Ho." (S. Horovitz) as 
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SAMSON:—Biblical Data: One of the judges 
of Israel, whose life and acts are recorded in Judges 
xiii-xvi. Ata period when Israel was uncer the 
oppression of the Philistines the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Manoah, a man of Dan, of the city of 
Zorah, and to his wife, who was barren, and pre- 
dicted that they should have a son. In accordance 
with Nazaritic requirements, she was to abstain from 
wine and other strong drink, and her promised child 
was not to have a razor used.upon his head. Indue 
time the son was born; he was reared according to 
the strict provisions of the Nazariteship, and in the 
camp of Dan the spirit of the Lord began to move 
him. . i 

The Philistines about and among the Israelites nat- 
urally became very familiar with them. So infat- 
uated was Samson with a Philistine woman of Tim- 
nah that, overcoming the objections of his parents, 
he married her. The wedding-feast, like that cele- 
brated in certain parts of the East to-day, was a 
seven-day banquet, at which various kinds of en- 
tertainment were in vogue. Samson, equal to the 
demands of the occasion, proposes à riddle for his 
thirty companions. Upon the urgent and tearful 
implorings of his bride he tells her the solution, and 
she betrays it to the thirty young men. To meet 
their demands he slays thirty Ashkelonites, and in 
anger leaves the house of his bride and returns 
home. The father of the young woman gives her 
to Samson’s companion, probably his right-hand 
man; so that when, after some time, Samson returns 
to Timnah, her father refuses to allow him to sce 
her, and wishes to give him her sister. Samson 
again displays his wrath, and through the strange 
plan of turning loose pairs of foxes with firebrands 
between their tails, he burns the grain of the Phi- 
listines. Inquiry as to the cause of this destruc- 
tion leads the Philistines to burn the house of the 
'l'imnite and his daughter, who had stirred up Sam- 
son's anger. 

Samson then smote the: Philistines *hip and 
thigh,? and took refuge in the rock of Etam. An 
army of them went up and demanded from 3,000 
men of Judah the deliverance to them of Samson. 
With Samson's consent they tied him with two new 
ropes and were about to hand him over to the Phi- 
listines when he snapped the ropes asunder. Pick- 
ing up the jawbone of an ass, he dashed at the Phi- 
listines and slew a full thousand. At the conclusion 
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of Judges xv. it is said that “he judged Israel in 
the days of the Philistines (^ sway] twenty years." 

Ch. xvi. records the disgraceful and disastrous end 
of Samson. Hisactions at Gaza display his strength 
and also his fascination for Philistine women. - The 
fnal and fatal episode, in which Delilah betrays 
him to his enemies, is similar in its beginnings to 
the art practised by the ‘'imnitess. Samson’s re- 
venge at the feast of Dagon was the end of a life 
that was full of tragic events. Despite his heroic 
deeds he does not seem to have rid his people of 
the oppression of the Philistines; his sin gle-handed 
combats were successful, but they did not extricate 
Israel from Philistine tyranny. His death was the 
severest revenge for the Philistines’ cruelty in put- 
ting out his eyes. 

J. . I. M. P. 
— —In Rabbinical Literature: Samson is iden- 
tified with BEDAN (I Sam. xii. 11); he was called 
“Bedan” because he was descended from the tribe 
of Dan, * Bedan ". being explained as “ Ben Dan" 
(R. H. 25a). On the maternal side, however, he was 
a descendant of the tribe of Judah; for his mother, 
whose name Was Zelelponit (B. B. 91a) or Hazelel- 
ponit (Num. R. x. 18), was a member of that clan 
(comp. I Chron. iv. 3). The name “Samson ” is de- 
rived from “shemesh ” (= *sun?), so that Samson 
bore the name of God, who is also & à sun and shield ” 
(Ps, Ixxxiv. 12 [A. V. 11]; and as God protected 
Israel, so did Samson watch over it in his genera- 
tion, judging the people even as did God. Samson's 
strength was divinely derived (Sotah 10a); and he 
further resembled God in requiring neither aid nor 
help (Gen. R. xcviii. 18). Iu the blessings which 
Jacob pronounced on the tribe of Dan (Gen. xlis. 16- 
17) he had in mind Samson (Sotah 9b), whom he re- 
garded cven as the Messiah (Gen. R. l.c. 819). Ja- 
cob compared him to a serpent (Gen. 25.) because, 
like the serpent, Samson's power lay entirely in his 
head—that is, in his hair—while he was also re- 
vengeful like the serpent; and as the latter kills by 
its venom even after it is dead, so Samson, in the 
hour of his death, slew more men than during all 
his life; and he also lived solitarily like the serpent 
(Gen. R. l.e. S$ 18-19). | 

Samson's shoulders were sixty ells broad. He was 
lame in both feet (Sotah 10a), but when the spirit of 
God came upon him he could step with one stride 
from Zoreah to Eshtaol, while the hairs of his head 
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arose and clashed against one another so that they 
could be heard for a like distance (Lev. R. viii. 2). 
He was so strong that he could uplift 
His two mountains and rub them together 
Strength. like two clods of earth (čb. ; Sotah 9b), 
yet his superhuman strength, like 
Goliath’s, brought wo upon its possessor (Eccl. R. 
i,end) In licentiousness he is compared with 
Amnon and Zimri, both of whom were punished for 
their sius (Lev. R. xxiii. 9). Samson's eyes were put 
out because he had * followed them " too often (Sotah 
lc.). When Samson was thirsty (comp. Judges xv. 
18-19) God caused a well of water to spring from his 
teeth (Gen. R. Le. & 18). | 

In the twenty years during which Samson judged 
Israel (comp. Judges xv. 90, xvi. 81) he never re- 
quired the least service from an Israelite (Num. R. 
ix. 25), and he piously refrained from taking the 
name of God in vain. As soon, therefore, as he told 
Delilah that he wasa Nazarite of God (comp. Judges 
xvi. 17) she immediately knew that he had spoken 
the truth (Sotah 4c). When he pulled down the 
temple of Dagon and killed himself and the Philis- 
tines (comp. Judges /.c. verse 30) the structure fell 
backward, so that he was not crushed, his family 
being thus enabled to find his body and to bury it 
in the tomb of his father (Gen. R. l.e. § 19). 

Even in the Talmudic period many seem to have 
denied that Samson was a historic figure; he was 
apparently regarded as a purely mythological per- 
sonage. A refutation of this heresy is attempted 
by the Talmud (B. B. l.c.), which gives the name of 
his mother, and states that he had a sister also, named 
“Nishyan” or “Nashyan” (variant reading, pw; 
this apparently is the meaning of the passage in 
question, despite the somewhat unsatisfactory ex- 


planation of Rashi). 
Ww. B. J: Z. Li 


SAMSON AND THE SAMSON SCHOOL. 
See WOLFENBÜTTEL. 


SAMSON BEN ABRAHAM OF SENS 
(RaSHBa or HaRaSH of yny): French tosa- 
fist; born about 1150; died at Acre about 1280. His 
birthplace was probably Falaise, Calvados, where 
lived his grandfather, the tosafist Samson ben Jo- 
seph, called “the Elder.” Samson ben Abraham was 
designated also “the Prince of Sens.” He received 
instruction from Rabbenu Tam (d. 1171) at Troyes 
and from David ben Kalonymus of Münzenberg 
while the latter was Tam's pupil, and for ten years 
attended the school of Rabbi Isaac ben Samuel ha- 
Zaken of Dampierre, after whose death he took 
charge of the school of Sens. Asheri says of him 
that after R. Tam and Isaac ben Samuel he exer- 
cised the greatest influence upon Talmudical studies 
in France and in Germany during the thirteenth 
century. Joseph Colon declares that Isaac ben Sam- 
uel, Judah Sir Leon of Paris, and Samson ben 
Abraham formed the three strong pillars of the 
northern French school. Samson’s tosafot, abridged 
by Eliezer of Touques, are the principal sources for 
the interpretation of the Talmud. 

Being recognized as a high authority, Samson was 
frequently consulted upon religious and ritual ques- 
tions; and most of his decisions were accepted. He 
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did not slavishly submit to tradition, nor did he con- 
sider his opinions irrefutable. “lf my opinion does 
not agree with yours, reject it,” he once remarked 
(“ Mordekai,” on Hul. viii. 718). In his love for 
truth he once revoked a former decision of his own 
(“Or Zarua'," ii. 175); and with great 
His Views. reserve he decided against the views 
| of R. Tam (*Mordekai," Lc. p. 798) 
and against those of his teacher Isaac ben Samuel 
(ib. Pes. ii. 556). But he showed himself very intol- 
erant toward the Karaites, whom he looked upon as 
heathens with whom Israelites should neither in- 
termarry nor drink wine. 

Samson sided with the adversaries of Maimonides 
in their polemics. With Meir ben Todros ha-Levi 
Abulafia he kept up a lively correspondence ; 
through ABRAHAM BEN NATHAN ha-Yarhi he sent 
an answer to the letter which Abulafia had addressed 
to the rabbis of Lunel and Toledo, and said, “I did 
not come to refute the great lion after his death.” 
But, like Abulafia, he condemned Maimonides’ ra- 
tionalistic views on bodily resurrection and Tal- 
mudic haggadah; he likewise sided with Abulafia 
in his objection to some halakic views of Maimoni- 
des, and reproached the last-named for not having 


indicated the Talmudic sources in his *Mishneh | 


Torah." But later on they quarreled because Abu- 
lafia was offended by some of Samson’s remarks. 
Samson refers to Saadia Gaon, whose works he 
knew not through Judah Tibbon’s Hebrew trans- 
lation, but probably through extracts made for him 
by Abraham ben Nathan. 

In consequence of the persecution of the Jews by 
Pope Innocent II. (1198-1216), Samson, joining 300 
English and French rabbis, emigrated to Palestine 

about 1211. For some years he lived 

Migrates in Jerusalem, hence he is designated 

|^. to “the Jerusalemite” (*SeMaG," Pro- 

Palestine. hibitions, 65, 111; Precepts, 48) AS 

mentioned above, he died at Acre 

(Acco), and he was buried at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. | ! l 

Besides tosafot, many of which he composed under 
the direction of his teacher Isaac ben Samuel, Sam- 
son wrote a commentary on that part of the Mish- 
nah not treated in the Babylonian Talmud, namely, 
the orders Zera‘im and Tohorot with the exception 
of the tractates Berakot and Niddah. He fre- 
quently refers therein to the Palestinian Talmud, to 
which he devoted more attention than any of his 
predecessors or contemporaries, and to the older 
compilations Tosefta, Mekilta, Sifra, and Sifre, and 
he tries to reconcile the discrepancies between them 
and the Mishnah. He refers to Nathan ben Jchicl, 
to Rashi, and other authorities, but never mentions 
Maimonides’ commentary, which he probabiy did 
not know (see Tos. Yom-Tob on Maksh. v. 10). A 
revised edition which he prepared was not printed. 
According to Jacob ben Aksai, Samson wrote also 
commentaries on Shekalim, ‘Eduyot, Middot, and 
Kinnim, but none of them is extant. The tosafot 
of Sens on ‘Eduyot, published under the title ^'Edut 
Ne’emanah” (Dessau, 1813), are wrongly attributed 
to him. 

He further wrote a commentary on the Sifra; for 
this, besides other older works, he utilized the 
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commentary of Abraham ben David of Posquiéres 
(RaBaD), which he quotes under the designation 
*sages of Lunel," *sages of the Pro- 

His 
Writings. thor'sname. Aninadequate edition of 
Samson's commentary, the manuscript 

of which is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was 
published at Warsaw in 1866. As Samson therein 
explains numerous Pentateuchal passages, it was er- 
roneously supposed that he had written a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch. He wrote also a few litur- 
gical poems, and sometimes used rime in his letters. 
Of Samson's father, Abraham, Meir Abulafia 
speaks as a pious, saintly, and noble man. Samson’s 
brother, Isaac of Dampierre (RIBA or RIZBA), 
called also Isaac the Younger to distinguish him 
from his teacher Isaac the Elder (Isaac ben Samuel), 
whom he succeeded as principal of the school of 
Dampierre, is also one of the prominent tosafists. 
He wrote, too, some liturgical poems and a commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch. 
Samson attended his funeral. Both brothers are 
frequently mentioned in “Or Zarua‘,” * Mordekai," 
* Orhot Hayyim,” “SeMaG,” “Semak,” “Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” “Kol Bo," “Sha‘are Dura,” “Haggahot 
Maimuniyyot,” “Terumat ha-Deshen," and similar 
works, and by Asher ben Jehiel and Meir of Rothen- 
burg. In his“ Milhamot Adonai” Abraham ben Mai- 
mon refers to Samson’s presence in Acre and to his 
attacks on Maimonides (pp. 16, 17). A son of Sam- 
son, Jacob, was buried at the foot of Mount Tabor; 
a grandson, Solomon, who lived at Acre about 
1260, was known as a greatscholar. The statement 
of Grütz (* Gesch." vii. 61) that Moses of Coucy was 
a brother-in-law of Samson is refuted by Gross (in 
«n. E. J.” vi. 181, and “Gallia Judaica," p. 555); 


he was a brother-in-law of Samson of Coucy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 126b, No. 178, 
Warsaw, 1876: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 273; Gritz, Gesch. lst 
ed., vi. 253, 896; vii. 17, 41,-321; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 
165, 168, 169, 477, 622; idem, in R. E. J. vi. 168-186, vii. 40-77 ; 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, i. 293, Warsaw, 1883; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 1226 ; Mielziner, Introduction to the Tal- 
mud, p. 69, Cincinnati, 1894; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
9639-2642 ; Weiss, Dor, v. 10, 25, 683; Zacuto, Sefer Yuhasin, 
ed. Filipowski, p. 218b. 
D. S. MaN. 


SAMSON BEN ELIEZER: German *sofer" 
(scribe) of the fourteenth century; generally called 
Baruk she-Amar, from the initial words of the 
blessing which he delighted to repeat, even in boy- 
hood, at the early morning service. He was born in 
Saxony, but later went with his parents to Prague. 
Orphaned when eight years old, he was adopted by 
R. Issachar, a learned scribe, who taught him to 
write tefillin, mezuzot, and scrolls ofthe Law. Sam- 
son apparently traveled through Austria, Poland, 
Lusatia, Thuringia, and Bavaria, and finally went 
to Palestine to study the work of the soferim of the 
Holy Land, where he found that the majority of the 
scribes were ignorant of the correct tradition in re- 
gard to the form of the letters. He endeavored to 
correct this evil in his work “Baruk she-Amar" 
(Shklov, 1804), which contains a treatise by R. Abra- 
ham of Sinzheim, a pupil of Meir of Rothenburg, 
on the making and writing of tefillin, together with 
Samson's own notes from the * Halakot Gedolot," 
4 SoMaG.” * Terumah,? “ Rokeah,” and other works. 


vence," without mentioning the au-. 


He died about 1210, and. 


Samson 
Samson ben Joseph 


This same edition, which is poorly edited, likewise 
contains the *Otiyyot de-Rabbi ‘Akiba” and vari- 
ous cabalistic notes on the form of the letters. 
According to Azulai (*Shem ha-Gedolim," ii. 
19), the name “ Baruk she-Amar became hereditary 
in the family; and Joseph Caro in his * Bet Yosef” 
(Orah Hayyim, p. 37) mentions a certain R. Isaac 
Baruk she-Amar, probably a descendant of Samson. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Zunz, Z. G. p. 209; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 2634. 
W. B. M. F. 


SAMSON BEN ISAAC OF CHINON : French 
Talmudist; lived at Chinon between 1260 and 1380. 
In Talmudic literature he is generally called after 
his native place, Chinon (Hebr. 513*p), and sometimes 
by the abbreviation MaHahShaK. He was a con- 
temporary of Perez Kohen Gerondi, who, as reported 
by Isaac ben Sheshet, declared Samson to be the 
greatest rabbinical authority of his time (Responsa, 
No. 157). | 

Samson was the author of the following works: 
(1) “Sefer Keritut ” (Constantinople, 1515), a meth- 
odology of the Talmud divided into five parts: 
(a) “Bet Middot,” treating of the thirteen rules of 
R. Ishmael; (b) “Bet ha-Mikdash,” on the rules for . 
deductions by analogy and conclusions a fortiori: 
(c) * Netibot ‘Olam,” containing explanations of the 
thirty-two rules of R. Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili; 
(d) “ Yemot ‘Olam,” giving the names of the Tan- 
naim and Amoraim, and setting forth a method for 
deciding vetween the contrary opinions of two doc- 
tors; (e) “Leshon Limmudim,” explanations of cer- 
tain halakicdecisions. The “Sefer Keritut,” owing 
to its easy style and its author’s great authority, 
became a classic. (2) * Kontres," a commentary on 
the Talmudic treatises "Erubin and ‘Abodah Zarah ; 
mentioned in the “Sefer Keritut." (3) “ Biur ha- 
Get” (Vienna MS. No. 48), on the laws concerning 
divorce. l 

Samson wrote also responsa, several of which are 
quoted by Joseph Colon (Responsa, No. 187) and 
Solomon ben Adret (Responsa, iii., No. 1; iv., No. 
152). According to Gross, Samson was the author of 
the supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on 
the Pentateuch found by Judah Mosconi at Perpi- 
gnan between 1363 and 1375 (Halberstam MS‘). . 
As regards the word Oaea (= “of Marseilles ”), 
which appears in the manuscript after the name 
Samson of Chinon, Gross believes that Samson set- 
tled at Marseilles after the banishment of the Jews 
from France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 182; Zunz, Z.G. 
p.44; Luzzatto, Halikot I&edem, p. 46; Halberstam, in Jeshu- 
run, 1866, pp. 167-168; Magazin, iii. 47; Renan-Neubauer, 
Les Rabbins Francais, p. 461; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 


581 et seq. 
W. B. I. Br. 


SAMSON BEN JOSEPH OF FALAISE: 
Tosafist of the twelfth century; grandfather of the 
tosafists Isaac ben Abraham of Dampierre and Sam- 
son of Sens. Jacob Tam, with whom he carried on 
a scientific correspondence, held him in high esteem. 

Samson was the author of tosafot to the Talmud- 
ical treatises Shabbat. ‘Brubin, Yebamot, and Hul- 
lin. He wrote also ritual decisions, cited by Joel 
ha-Levi under the title “Pesakim.” One of his 
decisions, permitting a woman still nursing her 
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child to marry again within three months of her 
divorce, was severely criticized by Jacob Tam 
(“Sefer ha-Yashar,” p. 59d; Tos. Ket. 60b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Berlin, p. 18a; 

Gross. Gailia Judaica, p. 411. 

K. I. Dn. 

SAMSON BEN SAMSON (called HaRaSH, 
and by anagram Ha-Sar [= "the prince” of 
Coucy ]): French tosafist; flourished at the end of the 
twelfth and in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
Many of his explanations are found in the tosafot to 


the Talmud. He is mentioned also as a Biblical 


commentator. Samson was a descendant of Joseph 

b. Samuel Bonfils, a nephew of 

the tosafist Judah of Corbeil, and 

a brother-in-law of Moses of 

Coucy, who in “SeMaG” often 

quotes him. In the glosses of 

Perez on “SeMaG ” (Prohibitory 

Laws, 111) he is erroneously 

called yawn wn; hence Geda- 

Seal of Samson ben liah ibn Yahya (“Shalshelet ha- 

Samson. Kabbalah,” ed. Venice, p. 552) 

(Iu the British Museum.) and after him Grütz de Gesch.” 

vil, 61) falsely state that Samson 
ben Abraham of Sens was a brother-in-law of Moses 
of Coucy. 

Samson was a disciple of Isaac ben Samuel the 
Elder of Dampierre and one of the prominent rabbis 
to whom Meir ben Todros Abulafia addressed his 
letter of protest against Maimonides. Isaac ben 
Moses of Vienna, with whom Samson corresponded, 
was one of his pupils. Many of Samson’s ritual 
decisions are mentioned in the rabbinical works * Or 
Zarua'," “SeMaG,” “Orhot Hayyim,” and “ Piske 
Rekanati.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 18a; Gross, Gal- 
lia Judaica, pp. 554-556; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1230; 
Neubauer, iu Geiger's Jiid. Zeit. ix. 217 ; Zunz, Z. G. p. 204. 
D. | S. MAN. 
SAMUDA.: Old Spanish and Portuguese family, 

identified for some generations with the communal 

affairs of the London Jewry. The first member to 
settle in England was the physician and scientist 

Isaac de Sequeyra Samuda. In 1728 he pro- 

nounced a funeral oration over the grave of Haham 

David Nieto. In the records of Bevis Marks he is 

described as * Medico do Real Colleges de Londres " 

and * E. Socia da Real Sociédade.” 

In the early part of the nineteenth century David 
Samuda founded the firm of David Samuda & Sons, 
of Leman street, Goodman's Fields, London. In 
1789 he was a member of the Board of Deputies. 
One of his sons, Jacob Samuda, was an opulent 
London broker, and for some years was president of 
the Mahamad of Bevis Marks. 

Jacob Samuda : English civil engineer; born at 
London Aug. 24, 1811; died Nov. 12, 1844; de- 


scribed on his tombstone, in the Sephardic ceme- 
tery, Mile End, London, as *the first Jewish en- 


 gineer"; elder son of Abraham Samuda, an East 


and West India merchant of London, by his mar- 
riage with Joy, daughter of H. d'Aguilar of Enficld 
Chase, Middlesex. On completing his apprentice- 
ship with John Hague, an engineer, Jacob started 
business on his own account in partnership with his 


brother Joseph d'Aguilar; and the firm of Sumuda 
Brothers thereafter advanced steadily in wealth and 
influence. 

Samuda displayed considerable inventive genius, 
which led to important discoveries. One of these, 
the atmospheric railway, received at first with con- 
siderable opposition, was subsequently adopted as a 
means of transit by several important companies. 
The Dublin and Kingstown Railway was the trst to 
recognize its advantages and to utilize them (Aug., 
1842). Sir Robert Peel later recommended its adop- 
tion to the House of Commons and the Board of 
Trade. The first English line formed was from Ep- 
som to London; and later the South Devon Railway 
adopted the principle of the new invention. | 

Another invention of Samuda's was his improve- 


ment in marine engines, a type of which he con- 
e * 


structed on a novel pattern possessing many advan- 
tages. In 1848 he contracted to build the “Gypsy 
Queen," an iron boat to be fitted with his improved 
engine. On thetrial trip, which took place on Nov. 
13, 1844, Samuda, with six persons who had accom- 
panied liim, met his death through an explosion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Voice of Jacob, Nov. 29, 1844. 


J. G. L. 

Joseph d'Aguilar Samuda : English civil en- 
gineer and politician; born at London May 21, 1813; 
died there April 27, 1885; younger son of Abraham 
Samuda. He gained his first experience of business 
in his father’s counting-house; but in 1882 he left 
it to join his elder brother, Jacob Samuda. 

Joseph and his brother Jacob established them- 
selves as marine and general engineers and ship- 
b iilders, and their operations were of the most ex- 
tensive and important character. For the first ten 
years.of the existence of the firi they confined 
themselves principally to the building of marine en- 
gines. "Then they engaged in the construction of 
railway lines on the atmospheric principle. In 1843 
they entered the ship-building business, and from 
that time on ward, notwithstanding the tragic death 
of Jacob in the following year, the firm was uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in constructing iron steamships 
for the navy, merchant marine, and passenger and 
mail services of England as well as of other countries, 
besides royal yachts and river-boats. Many of these 
vessels were built under Samuda’s personal superin- 
tendence. | 

In 1860 Samuda helped to establish the Institute 
of Naval Architects, of which he was the first treas- 
urer and subsequently a vice-president, contributing 
frequently toits “Transactions.” A couple of years 
later he becamea member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, to whose “ Proceedings ” he likewise con- 
tributed. He was the author of “A Treatise on the 
Adaptation of Atmospheric Pressure to the Purposes 
of Locomotion on Railways.” 

Samuda created for himself also an important 


parliamentary career. He had been a member of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works from 1860 to 1865, 


and in the latter year he entered Parliament in the 
Liberal interest for Tavistock. He sat for that 
constituency until 1868, when he was returned for 
the Tower Hamlets, which he continued to repre- 
sent until 1880. He then lost his seat owing to the 
support which he gave to Lord Beaconsfield’s for- 
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eign policy. While in the House he spoke with 
much authority on all matters connected with his 
profession. Some of his speeches are described as 
“treasure-houses of technical and political knowl- 
edge.” Having, with his family, seceded from the 
Jewish community, he was interred in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. He married, in 1837, Louisa, daughter 
of Samuel Ballin of Holloway. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. World, May 1, 1885; Celebrities of the 
Day, July, 1881; Dict. of National Biography, s.v.; The 


Times (London), April 29, 1885. 
J. I. H. 


SAMUEL.—Biblical Data : Samuel was the son 
of Elkanah and Hannah, of Ramathaim-zophim, in 
the hill-country of Ephraim (I Sam. i. 1). He was 
born while Eli was judge. Devoted to Yrwi in 
fulfilment of a vow made by his mother, who had 


times in succession Samuel heard the summons and 
reported to Eli, by whom he was sent back to sleep. 
This repetition finally aroused Eli's comprehension ; 
he knew that YuwH was calling the lad. Therefore 
he advised him to lie down again, and, if called once 
more, to say, “Speak, for Thy servant heareth.” 
Samuel did as he had been bidden. YHwu then re- 
vealed to him His purpose to exterminate the house 
of Eli. 

Samuel hesitated to inform Eli concerning the 
vision, butnext morning, at Eli’s solicitation, Samuel 
related what he had heard (iii. 1-18) YHwuH was 
with Samuel, and Iet none of His words “ fall to the 
ground." All Israel from Dan to Beer-sheba recog- 
nized him as appointed to be a prophet of Yuwn; 
and Samuel continued to receive at Shiloh revela- 
tions which he imparted to all Israel (iii. 19-21). 


ALLEGED TOMB OF SAMUEL AT MiIZPAH. 
(From a photograph by the American colony at Jerusalem.) 


long been childless, he was taken to Shiloh by Han- 
nah as soon as he was weaned, to serve YHwH dur- 
ing his lifetime (i. 11, 22-28, 28). 

The sons of Eli being sons of Belial, wicked and 
avaricious, Samuel ministered before Yuwu in their 
stead, being even as a lad girded with a linen ephod 
(ii. 12 et seq., 22 ct seq.). His mother, on her yearly 
visits, brought him a robe. As he grew up Samuel 
won ever-increasing favor with Ymnwi and with 

men (ii. 26). How he was called by 
The Call of Yuwu is related as follows: Eli, old 


Samuel. and dim of vision, had lain down to 
slcep, as had Samuel, in the Temple 


of Yuwn, wherein wasthe Ark. Then Yuwu called 
“Samuel!” Answering, “Here am I,” Samuel, 
thinking Eli had summoned him, ran to him ex- 
plaining that he had come in obedience to his call. 
Eli, however, sent him back to his couch. Three 


During the war with the Philistines the Ark was 
taken by the enemy. After its mere presence among 
the Philistines had brought suffering upon them, it 
was returned and taken to Kirjath-jearim. While 
it was there Samuel spoke to the chiidren of Israel, 

alling upon them to return to Yawn and put away 

strange gods, that they might be delivered out of 
the hands of the Philistines (vii. 2 e£ seg.). The test 
came at Mizpah, where, at Samuel's call, all Israel 
had gathered, under the promise that he would 
pray to Yrrwar for them, and where they fasted, con- 
fessed, and were judged by him (vii. 5-6). Before 
the Philistines attacked, Samuel took a 

Samuel as sucking iamb and offered it fora whole 


Judge. burnt offering, calling unto Yuwn for 
help; and as the Philistines drew ` 

up in battle array Yn wr “thundered with a great 
thunder" upon them, *and they weresmitten before 


Samuel 


Israel.” Asa memorial of the victory Samuel set up 
a stone between Mizpah and Shen, calling it * Eben- 
ezer” (= “hitherto hath the Lord helped us ?). 
crushing defeat kept the Philistines in check all the 
days of Samuel (vii. 7-14). 

In his capacity as judge Samuel went each year 
in circuit to Beth-el, and Gilgal, and Mizpah, but he 
dwelt at Ramah, where he built an altar (vii. 15 e£ 
`- seq.) When he had grown old, and was ready to 
surrender his duties to his sous, neither Joel, the 
first-born, nor Abijah, the second, proved worthy ; 
they “turned aside after lucre, and took bribes ” (viii. 
1-3). This induced the elders to go to Ramah and 
request Samuel to give them a king, as all the other 
nations had kings. Samuel was much vexed,. but 
upon praying to YuwH and receiving the divine 
direction to yield, he acquiesced, after delivering 
a powerful address describing the despotism they 
were calling upon themselves and their descendants; 
this address, however, did not turn the people 
from their purpose (viii. 8 et seqg.). In this crisis 
Samuel met Saul, who had come to consult him, the 
seer, concerning some lostasses. Yuwn had already 
apprised him of Saul’s coming, and had ordered 
him to anoint his visitor king. When Saul inquired 
of him the way to the seer’s house, Samuel revealed 
his identity to the Benjamite, and bade him go 
with him to the sacrificial meal at the “high place,” 
to which about thirty persons had been invited. He 
showed great honor to Saul, who was surprised and 
unable to reconcile these marks of deference with 
his own humbie origin and station. Thenext morn- 
ing Samuel anointed him, giving him “signs” 
which, having come to pass, would show that God 
was with him, and directing him to proceed to Gil- 
gal and await his (Samuel’s) appearance there (ix., 
x. 1-9). 

In preparation for the installation of Saul, Samuel 
called the people together at Mizpah, where the pri- 
vate anointment of Saul was confirmed by his selec- 

tion by lot (x. 17-24). Samuel is re- 

Samuel ported also to have taken active part 

and Saul. in the coronation of Saul at Gilgal (xi. 
12-15) He profited by the opportu- 
nity to rehearse before the people his own life and 
secure their acknowledgment of his probity. After 
a solemn admonition to the people to be loyal to 
Yuwu, Samuel, as asign that the demand fora king 
was fundamentally wicked, called forth thunder and 
rain, which so impressed the people that they im- 
plored him to intercede with Yirwn for them, “that 
we die not." Samuel turned the occasion into a 
solemn lesson as to what the penalties for disobe- 
dience would be (xii.). 

At Gilgal a break with Saul came because, in 
the absence of Samuel, the king had offered the 
burnt offering. Samuel announced then and there 
that Saul's dynasty was not to be permitted to con- 
tinue on the throne (xiii. 8-14). Nevertheless, Sam- 
uel sent Saul to accomplish the extermination of 
Amalek (xv.). Again Saul proved refractory, spar- 
ing Agag, the Amalekite king, and the flocks, and 
everything that was valuable. Thereupon the word 
of Yuwh came unto Samuel, announcing Saul's 
deposition from the throne. Meeting Saul, Samuel 
declared his rejection and with his own hand slew 


This. 
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Agag (xv.). This led to the final separation of 
Samuel and Saul (xv. 34-35). Mourning for Saul, 
Samuel was bidden by Yuwi to go to Jesse, the 
Beth-lehemite, one of whose sons was chosen to be 
king instead of Saul (xvi. 4). Fearing lest Saul 
might detect the intention, Samuel resorted to strat- 
egy, pretending to have gone to Beth-lehem in order 
to sacrifice. At the sacrificial feast, after having 
passed in review the sons of Jesse, and having found 
that none of those present was chosen by Yuwn, 
Samuel commanded that the youngest, David, who 


was away watching the sheep, should be sent for. 


As soon as David appeared Yuwun commanded Sam- 
uel to anoint him, after which Samuel returned to 
Ramah (xvi. 5-18). . 

Nothing further is told of Samuel until David's 
flight to him at Ramah, when he accompanied his 
fugitive friend to Naioth. There, through Samuel's 

intervention, Saul’s messengers, as did 

Samuel later Saul himself, turned prophets 

and David. “before Samuel” (xix. 18e£seg.) The 

end of Samuel is told in a very brief 
note: “And Samuel died, and all Israel gathered 
themselves together, and lamented him, and buried - 
him in his house at Ramah” (xxv. 1, Hebr.). But 
after his death, Saul, through the witch of En-dor, 
called Samuel from his grave, only to hear from 
him a prediction of his impending doom (xxviii. 3 
et Seq. ). l 

In I Chron. xxvi. 28 Samuel the seer is mentioned 
as having dedicated gifts to the Sanctuary. He is 
again represented in I Chron. xi. 3 as having, in 
YrwuH’s name, announced the elevation of David to 
the throne. Heis furthermore credited with having 
ordained the “ porters in the gates? (I Chron. ix. 22). 

In the Biblical account Samuel appears as both 
the last of the Judges and the first of the Prophets, as 
the founder of the kingdom and as the legitimate 
offerer of sacrifices at the altars (I Sam. vii. 9 et 
seq., ix. 22 et seg., x. 8, xi. 15, xvi. 1 et seq.). In 
fact, Chronicles (I Chron. vi. 28) makes him out to 
be of Levitical descent. According to I Sam. ix. 9, 
the prophets preceding Samuel were called seers, 
while it would appear that he was the first to be 
known as “nabi,” or “prophet.” He was the man 
of God (ix. 7-8), and was believed by the people to 
be able to reveal the whereabouts of lost animals. 
In his days there were “schools of prophets,” or, 
more properly, “ bandsof prophets.” From the fact 
that these bands are mentioned in connection with 
Gibeah (I Sam. x. 5, 10), Jericho (II Kings ii. 5), 
Ramah (I Sam. xix. 18 eż seq.), Beth-cl (II Kings ii. 
3), and Gilgal (II Kings iv. 38)—places focal in the 
career of Samuel—the conclusion seems well assured 
that it was Samucl who called them into being. In 
the Acts of the Apostles (xiii. 20) Samuel occurs as 
the last of the Judges and the first true prophet in 
Israel (Acts iii. 24, xiii. 20; Heb. xi. 82), while a 
gloss in Chronicles (II Chron. xxxv. 18) connects his 
time with one of the most memorable celebrations 
of Passover. The Old Testament furnishes no 
chronological data concerning his life. If Josephus 
(* Ant.” vi. 13, § 5) is to be believed, Samuel had 
officiated twelve years as judge before Saul’s corona- 
tion. The year 1095 s.c. is commonly accepted as 
that of Saul’s accession to the throne. E. G. H. 
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In Rabbinical Literature: Samuel was a 
Levite (Lev. R. xxii. 6) of the family of Korah 
(Num. R. xviii. 17), and was also a Nazarite (Naz. 
66a). Asachild he was extremely delicate (Hag. 6a), 
but highly developed intellectually. Thus, when he 
was weaned and brought by his mother to Shiloh, 
he noticed that the priests were most careful that 
the sacrificial victims should be slain by one of their 
number. Samuel, however, declared to the priests 
that evena layman might offer sacrifice, whereupon 
he was taken before Eli, who asked him the grounds 
of hisstatement. Samuelanswered: “It isnot writ- 
ten that the pricst shall slay the victim, but only 
that he shall bring the blood” (Lev. i. 5; comp. Zeb. 
32a). Eli acknowledged the validity of his argu- 
ment, but declared that Samuel merited the penalty 
of death for giving legal decisions in the presence of 
a master; and it was only the entreaty of Samuel’s 
mother which saved the child (Ber. 31b). When 
God revealed Himself to Samuel for the first time 
and called his name, he cautiously answered only 
“Speak” (I Sam. iii. 10) and not, as Eli commanded 
him, “Speak, O God” (Shab. 113b). 

Samuel was very rich. On his annual journeys 
as judge to various cities (comp. I Sam. vii. 16-17) 
he was accompanied by his entire household, and 
would accept hospitality from no one (Ber. 10b; Ned. 
38a). While Moses commanded the people to come 
to him that he might declare the Law to them (comp. 
Ex. xviii. 14-10), Samuel visited all the cities of the 
land to spare the people weary journeys to him; 
and while Samuel was considered equal to Moses 
and to Aaron (Ber. 31b; Ta‘an. 5b), he was favored 
above Moses in one respect; for the latter was 
obliged to go to the Tabernacle to receive a revela- 
tion from God, whereas God Himself came to Sam- 
uel to reveal His will to him (Ex. R. xvi. 4) For 
ten years Samuel judged Israel; but in the tenth 
the people asked for a king. Samuel anointed 
Saul; and when the latter was rejected by God, 
Samuel grieved bitterly and aged prematurely 
(Taʻan. 5b). Cruel though he was in hewing Agag 
to pieces, yet this was a righteous punishment for 
the Amalekite, who had been equally barbarous to 
the children of Israel (Lam. R. iii. 49). 

Samuel wrote the books of Judges and Ruth, as 
well as those bearing his own name, although the 
latter were completed by the seer Gad (B. B. 14b- 
15a). He died at the age of fifty-two (M. K. 28a). 
Wher he was raised from the dead by the witch of 
Endor at the request of Saul (comp. I Sam. xxviii. 
7-19), he was terrified, for he believed that he was 
summoned to appear before the divine judgment- 
seat; he therefore took Moses with him to bear wit- 
ness that he had observed all the precepts of the 
Torah (Hag. 4b). 

W. B. : J. Z. L. 
—— Critical View: The outline of the life of Sam- 
uel given in the First Book of Samuel is a com- 

pilation from different documents and 
Sources of sources of varying degrees of credibil- 
Biography. ity and age, exhibiting many and not 

always concordant points of view (see 
SAMUEL, Books oF—CRITICAL View): The name 
“Shemu’el” is interpreted “asked of Yuwn,” and, 
as Kimhi suggests, represents a contraction of binw 


Under In- 


by, an opinion which Ewald is inclined to accept 
(“Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Sprache," p. 275, 8). 
But itis not tenable. The story of Samuel's birth, 
indeed, is worked out on the theory of this construc- 
tion of the name (i. 1 e£ seq., 17, 20, 27, 28; ii. 20). 
But even with this etymology the value of the ele- 
ments would be “ priest of El” (Jastrow, in “Jour. 
Bib. Lit.” xix. 92 e£ seg.). Ch. iii. supports the theory 
that the name implies “heard by El” or “hearer of 
El.” The fact that “alef” and “‘ayin” are con- 
founded in this interpretation does not constitute an 
objection; for assonance and not etymology is the 
decisive factor in the Biblical name-legends, and of 
this class are both the first and the second chapter. 
The first of the two elements represents the Hebrew 
term “shem” (= “name”); but in this connection it 
as often means “son.” “Shemu’el,” or “Samuel,” 
thus signifies “son of God ” (see Jastrow, /.c.). 

The older strata in the story are more trustworthy 
historically than are the younger. In I Sam. ix. 
1-x. 16 Samuel is a seer and priest at one of the 
high places; he is scarcely known beyond the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Ramah. Saul does not 
seem to have heard of him; it is his “boy ” that tells 
him all about the seer (ix.). But in his capacity as 
seer and priest, Samuel undoubtedly was the judge, 
that is, the oracle, who decided the “ordeals” for 
his tribe and district. In order to apply to him the 
title of “judge” in the sense it bore in connection 
with the heroes of former days—the sense of “ liber- 
ator of the people”—the story of the gathering at 
Mizpah is introduced (vii. 2 e¢ seg.). Indeed, the 
temptation is strong to suspect that originally the 
name Six (Saul) was found as the hero of the vic- 
tory, for which later that of PI T1217] (Samuel) was 
substituted. At all events, the story proceeds on 
the assumption that Samuel had given earnest 
thought to his people's plight, and therefore was 
prepared to hail the sturdy Benjamite as the 
leader in the struggle with the Philistines (ix. 15, 
17, 20 et seq. ; x. 1 et seq.) His hero was to be the 
champion of Yuwn and of Yuwn’s people, the 
anointed prince (“nagid”), whose call would rouse 
the scattered tribes from their lethargy and whose 
leadership would unite the discordant elements into 
a powerful unit for offense and defense. Favoring 
Saul even before the people had recognized in him 
their predestined leader, Samuel soon had cause to 
regret the choice. Common to both accounts of the_ 
rupture (xiii. 8 e£ seg. and xv. 10 e£ seg.) is the dis- 
obedience Saul manifested in arrogating to himself 
Samuel's functions as priest and offerer; the story 
concerning Agag’s exemption from the ban (see 
Schwally, “Der Heilige Krieg im Alten Israel,” p. 
30) seems to be the more likely of the two, but in both 
instances the data show clear traces of having been 
recast into prophetic-priestly molds. 

In fact, the majority of the reports 
concerning Samuel reflect the post- 
Deuteronomic, prophetic conception, 
and therefore, on the theory that be- 
fore the erection of the central and 
permanent sanctuary the “altars ” and 
“high places” were legitimate, no 
offense is manifested at his having, though not 
a priest, sacrificed at these places, though pre- 


Probably 
Shaped 


fluence of 
Deu- 
teronomy. 
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cisely for this reason the Book of. Chronicles lays 
stress upon his Levitical descent. In ch. iii. 20 
Samuel appears as the prophet of Yuwu, known as 
such from Dan to Beer-sheba. In ch. xix. 18 e£ seo. 
Samuel is at the head of prophet bands (differing 
from ix. 1 e£ seg., where these roving bands of 
“shouters” [*nebi'im"] appear to be independent 
of him) Again, ch. vii., viii., and ix. represent him 
as the theocratic chief of the nation. Ch. vii. 7 e£ 
seg. must be held to be pure fiction, unless it is one 
of the many variants of SaAur's victory over the Phi- 
listines (comp. xiii. 1 e£ seg.). Nor is there concord- 
ance in the conceptions of the rise and nature of the 
monarchy and the part Samuel played in its found- 
ing. Inix.-x. 16 Yuwn legitimatizes the nomina- 
tion of the king, but in ch. viii. the view of Deut. 
xvii. 14 et seg. predominates. This chapter could 
not have been written before Hos. x. 9, and the 
reign of Solomon and some of his successors. 
The fact is, the monarchy developed without the in- 
tervention of Samuel. Such deeds as those per- 
formed at Jabesh caused the people to offer Saul the 
crown at Gilgal (xi. 1 e£ seq.), an act which Samuel, 
who at first may have welcomed the young leader 
as chief only, expecting him to remain under his 
tutelage, was compelled to ratify. 

The story of David's elevation (xvi. 1-13) pre- 
sents itself as an offset to that of Saul’s (I Sam. x. 
17 et seg.), the historical kernel in it being the fact 
that Samuel, disappointed in Saul, transferred his 
favor to the rival tribe of Judah, and intrigued to 
bring about the raising of a counter-king in the 
young freebooter David. Ch. xv. is a prophetic 
apotheosis of Samuel, which rings with the accents 
familiar in the appeals of Amos, and which makes 
Samuel a worthy forerunner of Elijah. The Levit- 
ical genealogy of I Chron. vi. is not historical. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Guthe, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, pp. 68 et seq., 


Freiburg. 1899; idem, Bibelworterbuch, Tübingen and Leip- 
sic, 1903; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, p. 106, New 


York, 1908. 
E. G. H. 


SAMUEL, BOOKS OF.—Biblical Data: Two 
books in the second great division of the canon, the 
“ Nebi’im,” or Prophets, and, more specifically, in the 
former of its subdivisions, the * Nebi'im Rishonim," 
or Earlier Prophets, following upon Joshua and 
Judges; the third and fourth of the historical wri- 
tings according to the arrangement of the Masoretic 
text. Originally the two books of Samuel formed a 
single book, as did the two books of Kings. In the 
Septuagint Samuel and Kings were treated as one 
continuous and complete history of Isracl and Ju- 
dah, and the work was divided into four books 
under the title B/32:« BaciXeóv (“Books of King- 
doms”). This division was accepted in the Vulgate 
by Jerome, who changed the name to *Books of 
Kings." Thence it passed into the editions of the 
Hebrew Bible published by Daniel Bomberg of Ven- 
ice in the sixteenth century; and it has since reap- 
peared in every Hebrew printed edition, though the 
individual books retained the captions they had in 
the Hebrew manuscripts, viz., “I Samuel" and “II 
Samuel” for the first two of the four Kings, and *I 
Kings” and “II Kings" for the last two. But the 
Masorah continued to be placed after II Samuel for 
both I and IT. 
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The name “Samuel,” by which the book, now di- 
vided into two, is designated in Hebrew, was con- 
strued to imply that Samuel was the 
Name and author (see below). More likely, the 
Contents. title was chosen because Samuel is the 
most important of all the personages 
mentioned in the record, he having a prominent, 
even dominant, part in most of the events related in 
book I. The two books comprise, according to the 
Masorctic note at the end, thirty-four *sedarim ” 
(the mnemonic word is given as J); in the printed 
editions the first boek has thirty-one chapters and 
the second twenty-four, making fifty-five chapters in 
all. They give the history of Israel from the con- 
cluding days of the period of the Judges—Samuel 
being considered the last of them—through the 
reigns of the first two kings, Saul and David, and 
continue the story not up to the latter's death, but 
merely to his incipient old age, the account of his 
declining years forming the prelude to the history 
of Solomon in I Kings. 

First Book of Samuel: This book consists of 
three main sections, to which the following headings. 
may respectively be prefixed: (1) Eli and Samuel, 
ch. i.-vii.; (2) Samuel and Saul, viii.-xv.; and (3) 
Saul and David, xvi.-xxxi. In detail the contents. 
are as follows: 

(1) Eli and Samuel: Samuels Younger Days ane 
the Story of Eti : Dirth of Samuel and his dedicatior 
to Ymwi (i); Hannah's song (ii. 1-10); Samuel's 
service in the sanctuary (ii. 11-iv. 1). 

The Story of the Ark: Loss of the Ark and its dire 


| consequences (iv.); the Ark retained by the Philis- 


tines (v.); return of the Ark (vi. 1-18); the Ark at 
Beth-shemesh and Kirjath-jearim (vi. 19-vii. 1). 

Samuel as Judge: The people's sorrow (vii. 2-6); 
defeat of the Philistines (vii. 7-12); Samuel judges. 
Israel (vii. 12-17). 

(2) Samuel and Saul: Jsrael Clamors for a King: 
The desire of the people (viii. 1-5); Samuel consults. 
Yirwng (viii. 6-9); Samuel admonishes the people 
(viii. 10-18); their persistence (viii. 19-22). 

Saul Anointed as King: Detailsof Saul's pedigree 
and character (ix. 1-2); his adventure with his fa- 
ther's asses and his visit to the seer (ix. 8-14); meet- 
ing of Samuel and Saul (ix. 15-21); meal set before 
Saul (ix. 22-24); Saul anointed by Samuel (ix. 95-x. 
8); Saul's home-coming (x. 9-16). 

Sauls Hlection to the Kingship: The election by 
lot (x. 17-25a); dismissal of the people (x. 25a-97a). 

The Peril of Jabesh-gilead; Kauls Valor and Its 
Reward—the Crown: Siege of Jabesh-gilead; out- 
rageous conditions of peace (xi. 1-3); 
messengers for relief at Gibeah; Saul, 
stirred by the spirit, calls Israel to arms 
(xi. 4-8); Saul relieves the city (xi. 
9-11); his kingship acknowledged and 
confirmed (xi. 12-15). 

Samuel Relinquishes His Judgeship : Samuel's chal- 
lenge to prove malfeasance in office against himself 
(xii. 1-6);. his pleading with the pcople in a retro- 
spect of Israel's history (xii. 7-15); he calis down 
thunder and rain upon the people, who are thereby 
compelled to request his intercession for them as 
sinners; he exhorts them to fear Ynwu (xii. 16-25). 

War Against the Philistines: Saul begins his reign 


Saul As- 
sumes the 
Kingship. 
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(xiii. 1); war breaks out; the people in distress hide 
for their lives (xiii. 2-7a); Saul’s failure; his rejec- 
tion at Gilgal (xiii. 7b-15); Philistines in possession 
of the mountains of Ephraim (xiii. 16-18, 23); the 
people of Israel are unarmed, the Philistines having 
forbidden work at the smithies (xiii. 19-22); Jona- 
than’s great feat of arms (xiv. 1-15); battle with the 
Philistines (xiv. 16-24); Saul’s curse on the man that 
should eat, and Jonathan's violation of the prohibi- 
tion (xiv. 25-80); Saul prevents the people from 
eating blood (xiv. 81-85); discovery of Jonathan's 
transgression; his rescue by the people (xiv. 36-45); 
brief exposition of Saul's wars; names of his sons 
and daughters; and other details (xiv. 46-52). 

War Against the Amalekites; Sauts Rejection - 
Command to Saul to destroy Amalek (xv. 1-3); the 
war; Saul disobeys by sparing Agag and the flocks 
(xv. 4-9); Samuel's censureand menace for this dis- 
obedience (xv. 10-23); Saul, repentant, pleads for 
mercy (xv. 24-81); death of Agag (xv. 82-83); Sam- 
uel’s complete separation from Saul (xv. 34-35). 

(3) Saul and David: David's Family and Qualifica- 
tions: Selection and consecration of David, the son 
of Jesse, after the rejection of his brothers (xvi. 
1-18); David, as a cunning player on the harp, is 
brought to Saul to drive away the evil spirit from 
the king (xvi. 14-23); David's valor; his victory 
over Goliath (xvii. 1-54); David becomes Jonathan's 
friend and a general of Saul (xvii. 55-xviii. 5). 

David Distrusted by Saul; His Flight: Saul's jeal- 
ousy ; the women's song, “Saul has slain his thou- 

sands, and David his ten thousands"; 

SauPs the king hurls hisspear at David; the 
Jealousy of latter is relieved of the duty of attend- 

David. ing on Saul; David is loved by all Is- 

rael and Judah; Saul attempts to lure 
David to his death at the handsof the Philistines by 
the promise of his elder daughter, Merab,in marriage ; 
David weds Michal, the king's younger daughter, 
in spite of the dangerous conditions Saul imposes 
for the marriage (xviii. 6-30); Jonathan's interces- 
sion leads to a reconciliation between Saul and David; 
futile attempt by Saul to assassinate David; the 
latter, aided by a ruse of Michal, flees (xix. 1-17); 
David with Saul at Ramah; Saul repeatedly at- 


tempts to seize him, but is foiled (xix. 18-24); David- 


and Jonathan (xx.); David at Nob with Ahimelech 
the priest; he eats the SuowBREAD, feigns madness 
before Achish (King of Gath), takes refuge in the 
cave of Adullam, and goes to Mizpah of Moab; he 
returns to Judah upon the advice of the prophet 
Gad; Saul’s revenge against Ahimelech, who is 
killed under his orders by Doeg (xxi.-xxii.). 

David a Freebooter tn Philistin: David and the 
city of Keilah; Saul threatening to besiege him 
there, David consults Abiathar's ephod and at the 
oracle's advice departs (xxiii. 1-18); David's ad- 
ventures while pursued by Saul in the wilderness of 
Ziph and in the strongholds of En-gedi (xxiii. 14- 
xxiv. 23); Samuel’s death (xxv. la); David in the 
wilderness of Paran; his dealings with Nabal and 
Abigail (xxv.); his night visit to Saul's camp 
(xxvi.); his escape into the land of the Philistines, 
where he finds protection at the hand of Achish at 
Gath, receiving later Ziklag asa gift; he dwells in 
the land a year and four months, raiding his neigh- 


bors, while duping the king into the belief of his 
loyalty to him and in his active hostility to the peo- 

ple of Judah (xxvii.). | 
Saul’s End: War breaks out between Achish and 
Philistia, and Saul of Israel (xxviii. 1-2); Saul and the 
witch of En-dor (xxviii. 8-25); Achish, upon the com- 
plaint of his chieftains, who distrust 


Closing David, dismisses him to Ziklag (xxix.); 
Days of David's expedition against the Ama- 
Saul’s lekites, who, during his absence, had 
Reign. raided Ziklag and set it on fire, taking 


large booty and carrying off among 
the women David’s wives. Consulting the ephod, 
David pursues the marauders. Meeting on the 
way an Egyptian slave abandoned by the Amalek- 
ites, David isled by him to where the enemies are 
feasting. He fights them till sundown, slaying or 
capturing all save 400, and recovering his Own; 
David's ordinance concerning the division of the 
spoils; his gifts to the elders of Judah (xxx.); the 
last battle of Saul; death of his sons Jonathan, 
Abinadab, and Melchi-shua; Saul, after the refusal 
of his armor-bearer to kill him, dies by falling upon 
his own sword; his body and those of his sons are 
stripped; Saul's head is cut off, to be sent as a tro- 
phy into the cities of Philistia; his body is fastened 
to the wall of Beth-shan, whence it is recovered by 
the men of Jabesh-gilead, who burn it, together 
with the remains of his sons, at Jabesh, and later 
bury the bones under a tamarisk-tree (xxxi.). 

Second Book of Samuel: This book likewise 
readily lends itself tó a division into three main 
parts: (1) David as king (i.-viii.); (2) David and his 
crown princes (ix.-xx.); and (3) complementary ap- 
pendixes consisting of various historical glosses 
(xxi.-xxiv.). The details are as follows: 

(1) David as King: David Learns of Saut's Death: 
Arrival of the messenger (i. 1-5); he reports that he 
had slain Saul at the latter's own request (i. 6-10); 
David mourns for Saul and Jonathan (i. 11-12); he 
directs that the messenger, “the son of a stranger, 
an Amalekite," be surreptitiously killed (i. 18-16). 

The Lament (* Kinah”) of David for Saut and 
Jonathan: Superscription, with note that the lam- 
entation is written in the Book of Jashar (i. 17-19); 
the lamentation (i. 19-27). 

David Reigns in Hebron; War Against Abner, Ish- 
bosheth/ s ( Esh-baal’s) Captain: Upon YHwu’s advice, 
David goes up to Hebron with his two wives, his 
men, and their households; he is anointed king by 
the men of Judah (ii. 1-4); he sends a message of 
approval to the men of Jabesh-gilead for having 
buried Saul (ii. 5-7); Abner is loyal to Saul’s son 
Ish-bosheth or Esh-baal (ii. 8-11); Abner meets 

Joub, David’s captain, by the pool of 

David Gibeon, where twelve young men on 

in Hebron. each side engage in a trial by com- 

bat, all twenty-four falling; Abner is 

defeated in the battle which ensues (ii. 12-19); Abner 

is pursued, but slays Asahel, his pursuer, after vainly 

imploring him to desist (ii. 20-23); Joab, after par- 

leying with Abner, blows the trumpet as a signal 
for the pursuit to cease (ii. 24-82). 

The Hatermination of Sauts House: War between 
the house of Saul and that of David (iii. 1, 6a); enu- 
meration of David's sons (iii. 2-5); relations be- 
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tween Abner and Ish-bosheth disturbed by suspicions 
on the latter's part (ii. 7-11); Abner makes trea- 
Sonable overtures to David, inducing him to de- 
mand his wife Michal from Ish-bosheth, who takes 
her away from her second husband, Paltiel, and 
sends her to David (iii. 12-16); Abner urges the 
elders of Israel to go over to David; he himself pays 
& visit to him and promises to deliver over to him 
all Israel(iii. 17-21); Abner is treacherously slain 
by Joab (iii. 22-30); David mourns for Abner; he 
refuses to eat until sunset, which pleases the people 
(iii. 81-89); Ish-bosheth is assassinated ; and his head 
is taken to David, who, however, causes the assas- 
sins to be killed (iv. 1-3, 5-12; verse 4is a gloss 
giving an account of the escape of Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's son, when five years old, and of his fall 
from the arms of a nurse, which resulted in his 
lameness). 

David and Jerusalem: David is made king over 
ali Israel (v. 1-8); his age and length of reign (v. 4, 
9); he takes Jerusalem from the Jebusites; comment 
on David's growing power (v. 6-10); Hiram of Tyre 
sends materials and workmen and builds David a 
house (v. 11-12); David increases his harem; names 
of his sons born in Jerusalem (v. 18-16); war with 
the Philistines leading to their defeat (v. 17-25). 

Removal of the Ark: The Ark is brought on a new 
cart out of the house of Abinadab, David and the 
Israelites playing before it on all sorts of instru- 

ments; its arrival at the thrashing-floor 

The Ark of Nachon; Uzzah, to save the Ark 
Brought to from falling when the oxen stumbled, 
Jerusalem. puts forth his hand, for which act he 

is smitten dead (vi. 1-8); David, afraid 
to remove the Ark to Jerusalem, carries it aside to 
the house of Obed-edom, the Gittite, where it re- 
mains for three months (vi. 9-12); hearing that 
Obed-edom has prospered in consequence, David 
brings the Ark to Jerusalem, offering sacrifices along 
the way; David dances before the Ark, which causes 
Michal to despise him; the Ark is set in the midst 
of a tent, David offering “‘olot” and “shelamim ” 
before YHWH, and the people receiving a share of 
the sacrificial meal; Michal's censure of David; her 
reproof and punishment (vi. 19-29), 

Plans to Build Temple: Nathan and David; the 
prophet recalls that no permanent sanctuary has ex- 
isted curing Israel’s history, and bids David desist 
from his plan to build one (vii. 1-12); the prophet 
promises that David shall have a successor, who 
will be permitted to carry out his (David’s) plans 
(vii. 18-17); David's prayer of thanks for his own 
elevation and for the divine promise that his dynasty 
shall continue to rule (vii. 18-29). 

Data Concerning David’s Reign: David's wars 
(viii. 1-6); the spoils of gold and silver vessels dedi- 
cated to Yawa (viii. 7-12); other military records 
(vii. 13-14); David as a just ruler; details of the 
administration and the names of his chief officers 
(viii. 15-18). 

(2) David and His Crown Princes: The Story of 
David and Jonathan's Son: Ziba, a servant, upon 
David's inquiry, reveals the existence and place of 
sojourn of Mephibosheth (ix. 1-5); David sends for 
him, receives him graciously, assigns him Ziba 
for a body-servant, restores io him all of Saul's 


lands, and accords him a place as a daily guest at 
the royal table (ix. 6-102); Ziba, his fifteen sons, and 
twenty retainers serve Mephibosheth and his son 
Micha (ix. 10b-18). | 

The Hapeditions Against Ammon and Syria: The 
first campaign; the provocation: Ammon’s king 
having died, David sends a deputation to present 
his condolence to Hanun, the son and successor: his 
envoys are grossly insulted, and are sent back with 
one-half of their beards shaved off, and their clothes 
cut off in the middle, so that they have to wait at 
Jericho until they obtain fresh garments and their 
beards are grown (x. 1-5); the first battle: Ammon 
hires Syrian mercenaries, against whom David sends 
Joab andan army of mighty men; with fine strategy 
Joab and his brother Abishai defeat the enemy 
(x. 6-14); the second battle: Hadarezer leads the 
Syrians, against whom David in person takes the 
field, marching to Helam, where he defeats them (x. 
15-19); war against Ammon is renewed, but David 

remains at Jerusalem; he sins with 
David and Bath-sheba, wife of Uriah the Hittite, 
Uriah. who is with the army (xi 1-5); to ` 
hide his sin David commands Uriah to 
return home, but is foiled in his designs (xi. 6-18); 
Uriah delivers to Joab a letter from David contain- 
ing an order to place Uriah in the forefront of the 
battle so that he may be killed; this is done, and 
Uriah falls (xi. 14-17); Joab sends a report to David 
(xi. 18-25); David takes Bath-sheba into his house, 
where she gives birth to the first son born unto him 
while king; Yuws is displeased (xi. 26, 27); Na- 
than’s parable: “Thou art the man”; Nathan re- 
bukes the king; David confesses (xii. 1-15); the 
child sickens; David fasts; death of the child; 
David, to the surprise of his servants, now eats: his 
explanation (xii. 16-23); Solomon born of Bath. 
sheba; Nathan gives him the name “ Jedidiah ” (xii. 
24-25); Joab calls upon David to join the army lest 
all the glory of the victory fall to his (Joab's) name; - 
David captures Rabbah, taking the king’s crown for 
himself, and treating the prisoners most cruelly; 
end of the war (xii. 26-81). 

Amnon and Absalom : Amnon, in love with Tamar. 
the sister of his half-brother Absalom, upon the 
counsel of his cousin Jonadab feigns sickness and 
secures his father’s consent for Tamar to nurse him; 
he outrages her, and sends her off with insults (xiii. 
1-19); Absalom, seeing her grief, consoles her, takes 
her to his house and awaits an opportunity to take 
revenge (xiii. 20-22); two years later Absalom in- 
vites the king and his sons to a sheep-shearing feast 
in Daal-hazor, in which Amnon, after the king's 
refusal to attend, takes part; at the bidding of Absa- 
lom, Amnon is killed at the table (xiii. 98-992); the 
king's sons fleeing, David hears that all have been 
killed; Jonadab reassures him, revealing to him 
Absalom's plot; Absalom takes refuge with 'Talmai, 
King of Geshur, remaining in exile three years (xiii. 
29b-88); the king yearns for Absalom; Joab's ruse 
in sending for a wise woman from Tekoah, who 
feigns to bea widow and to having had an experience 
with her two sons similar to that of the king; ex- 
tracting à promise from David that the avenger of 
blood shall destroy no more, she invokes the promise 
in Absalom’s case; she confesses to be in league 
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with Joab (xiii. 89-xiv. 20); Absalom is granted 
complete immunity ; Joab is sent to bring him home; 
Absalom is bidden to stay in his own house without 
seeing the king (xiv. 21-24); Absalom's beauty; his 
sons and daughter (xiv. 25-27); Absalom, after living 
two years in Jerusalem without seeing the king, in 
order to force an interview with Joab sets fire to the 
latter's field; Joab meets Absalom, and at his bid- 
ding intercedes in his behalf with David; David 
pardons Absalom (xiv. 28-33). 

Absalom’s Rebellion: Outbreak of the rebellion at 
Hebron (xv. 1-12); David has to leave Jerusalem ; 
incidents of the flight; Ittai; Zadok and the Ark; 
Ahithophel and Hushai; Ziba reveals Mephibosheth’s 
plot against David, and is rewarded ; Shimei curses 
David, who, however, will not have him punished 
(xv. 18-xvi. 14); Absalom at Jerusalem; Hushai 
joins him; Ahithophel advises Absalom to seize the 
harem (in token of his being the ruling sovereign), and 
asks to be allowed to pursue David; Hushai counsels 
that Absalom should go out in person at the head of 
all Israel: Hushai's advice is followed; Hushai 
sends to Zadok and Abiathar asking them to warn 
David: Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the messengers, are 
seen by a lad who betrays them, but they are hidden 
in a well by a woman, and Absalom can not find 
them; they warn David, who passes over the Jor- 

dan; Ahithophel commits suicide (xvi. 

David and 15-xvii. 23); David at Mahanaim; 
Absalom. Absalom crosses the Jordan with 
Amasa as his general; Shobi, Machir, 

and Barzillai provide beds and food (xvii. 24-29). 

The Battle and Absalom’s Death: David not allowed 
to go into battle; he. gives orders to deal gently 
with Absalom; the battle in the forest of Ephraim; 
Absalom is defeated; he is caught by his hair in 
the boughs of an oak while his mule passes from 
under him: Joab, learning of this, takes three 
darts and thrusts them into Absalom’s heart; this 
ends the pursuit (xviii. 1-16); glosses concerning 
Absalom’s monument and grave (xviii. 17-18); Joab 
sends the Cushite to the king; Ahimaaz, after hav- 
ing been refused by Joab, is allowed to follow the 
Cushite, whom he outruns; Ahimaaz informs the 
king of the victory; David inquires after Absalom, 
and receives from Ahimaaz an evasive answer; the 
Cushite arriving, David learns of his son’s fate; 
David’s lamentation (x viii. 19-33); the people mourn, 
the soldiers entering the city as though they had 
been defeated; Joab forces David to show himself 
to the people (xix. 1-9); David returns at the solici- 
tation of the people and the priests; Shimei sup- 
plicates for pardon; Mephibosheth, whose appear- 
ance shows grief, pleads that his servant deceived 
him; Ziba and he are told to divide the land; Bar- 
zillai invited to live at court; he declines, plead- 
ing old age, and begging that Chimham may take 
his place; jealousy between Judah and Israel (xix. 
10-44). 

Sheba’s Uprising and Amasa’s Violent Death: 
Sheba instigates a rebellion on the part of Israel 
(xx. 1-2); David’s return to Jerusalem; treatment 
of his concubines (xx. 8); Amasa, bidden to call the 
Judeans together, exceeds the prescribed limit of 
three days; Abishai given command to pursue 
Sheba; at the great stone in Gibeon, Amasa meets 
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them; Joab in full equipment salutes him, and 
thrusts a sword into his bowels, killing him; kind- 
ness of a young man to the dying Amasa (xx. 4-18); 
Sheba besieged in Abel; the wise woman's parley 
with Joab to save the city; Joab asks that Sheba be 
delivered up, and the woman promises that his head 
shall be thrown to Joab over the wall; she induces 
the people to kill Sheba, and his head is cast out to 
Joab; the siege is raised (xx. 14-22); repetition of 
viii. 16-18 (xx. 23-26). 

(3) Complementary Appendixes : Famine and the ex- 
termination of Saul’s house (xxi. 1-14); the four 
giants and their capture (xxi. 10-22), David’s song 
of triumph (xxii.); his last words (xxiii. 1-7); his 
thirty-three “mighty men” (xxiii. 8-39); census 
(xxiv. 1-9), plague (xxiv. 10-17), and erection of the 
altar (xxiv. 18-23). 

Critical View : Rabbinical tradition assigns to 
Samuel the prophet the authorship of ch. i.-xxiv. 
(his own biography up to his death), while, on the 
strength of I Chron. xxix. 29, it credits Gad and 
Nathan with having written the remainder of the 
book (I and II forming one book in the Jewish 
canon; B. B. 14b, 15a; see BIBLICAL Dara, above). 
In so far as tradition recognizes that the books of 
Samuel are not by one author, it accords with the 
conclusions of the critical schools. It is, however, 
needless to add that modern scholars reject the the- 
ory of the joint authorship of Samuel, Gad, and 
Nathan. As preserved in the canon, the books of 
Samuel are clearly not the work of men contempo- 
rary with the events chronicled. Behind these doc- 
uments lie various and conflicting traditions which, 

in keeping with the method of early 


Complex Hebrew historiography, the compiler 
Documen- has to a certain extent incorporated in 
tary his work without making any attempt 
Sources. to harmonize discrepancies. "Thus, in 


recording how Saul was chosen king, 
the first book in ch. ix., x. 1-16, xi. 1-11, 15, xiii., 
and xiv. 1-46 proceeds on the theory that YnmwH 
had appointed a king over the people in order to lib- 
erate them from the yoke of the Philistines, com- 
manding the seer to anoint young Saul, who had come 
to him while seeking his father’s asses (ix. 15 et seq.). 
In the war against the Ammonites, Saul proves 
himself a hero and is chosen king by the people (xi.), 
after which he leads them against the Philistines 
(xiii. et seg.). It is for this war that he enlists young 
David’s services (xiv. 52). An altogether different 
sequence of events and ideas is unfolded in vii. 2 e£ 
seq., viii., x. 17-24a, xii., and xv. Samuel the judge is 
remembered as having finally and conclusively driven 
off the Philistines. Ungrateful Israel, in order to be 
like the other peoples, compels Samuel in his old 
age to yield to their clamor for a king; and YuwH, 
though greatly incensed, at last gives His consent 
(viii., x. 17 et seg.). With due solemnity Samuel re- 
linquishes the office which he has administered so 
faithfully, but reserves for himself the post of cen- 
sor and counselor, and interceder with YHWH (xii.). 
At the first test Saul is discovered to be disobedient 
and is rejected by YHWH (xv.). 
In the story of David a similar duplication and di- 
vergence are easily established. In xvi. 14-28 David 
is called to Saul’s court to dispel the king’s evil 
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moods by playing on the harp. He is a young but 
tried warrior, and is at once appointed armor-bearer 
to the monarch. In ch. xvii. David is a lad who, 
up to the time when the story opens, tended his 
father’s flock. He is not inured to war and kills 
Goliath with a stone from his shepherd’ssling. This 
feat of valor attracts to him the attention of Saul, 
who has him trained subsequently for a warrior’s 
career. Analysis with reference to both the content 
and the religious conception thereby disclosed, and 
also to stylistic and linguistic peculiarities, makes it 
apparent that the books of Samuel in their present 
form are a compilation from various written and 
oral sources, their last editor being post-Deutero- 
nomic. 

Undoubtedly, the oldest literary documents are 
David's elegies (on the death of Saul and Jonathan. 
II Sam. i. 18 e£ seq. ; on Abner, a fragment, II Sam. 


li. 398-94). Next in age are those portions which 
are assigned to the “Jerusalem” cycle 

Oldest of stories. "This cycle takes its name 
Literary from the fact that the scene of the 
Strata. happenings it purports to describe is 


always Jerusalem. It gives a history 
of David and his house, and is probably the work 
of a Judean writing shortly after Solomon (II Sam. 
v. 9-106, vi. 9-20). To the ninth century, and to a 
Judean, or perhaps a Benjamite, author, are cred- 
ited the fragments of Saul's (I Sam. ix. 1-x. 10, xi., 
xiii., xiv.) and David's histories (I Sam. xvi. 14-28; 
xviii. 6-11, 20, 27; xx. 1-8, 11, 18-39; Xxxiii.-xxv.; 
xxvii.-xxxi.; II Sam. i.iv.; v. 1, 2, 17-95; xxi. 
15-22; xxiii. 8-89). 
The story of the Ark (I Sam. iv. 1-vii. 1) displays 
à character of its own; it interrupts the story of 
Samuel begun in the preceding chapters; the pun- 
ishment of Eli and his sons, which, according to ch. 
iii., might be expected to be the cen- 
tral event, is treated as a mere inci- 
dent, the wholeof Israel bein ginvolved 
in the catastrophe. Moreover, the 
fate of the Ark does not emphasize the misfortune 
of Israel nearly as much as it does the triumph of 
Elohim, and the episode seems to have been written 
to bring the latter idea into bold relief, In this ac- 
count the Ark is regarded as a tribal or national pal- 
ladium, not as a mere case for the tablets of the Dec- 
alogue. This part exhibits the coloring of a situation 
in which a resident of the Northern Kingdom, before 
the eruder conceptions of the Deity had given way 
to higher ones, would most likely be interested. 
For this reason it has been held to be a fragment 
from a history of sanctuaries of northern origin. 
The remaining portions of the book reflect the 
views of prophetism. The histories of Saul and 
Samuel are rewritten from a very rigid, prophetic 
point of view (I Sam. i-iii.; viii.; x. 17-94; xv. 
[perhaps]; xvii. 1-xviii. 5 [for the most part], 
12-19, 28-80; xix. [most]; xxi. 2-10; xxii.; xxvi.: 
II Sam. i. 6-10, 18-16). Ch. xv. seems to be planned 
to connect the older Saul story with this newer pro- 
phetic reconstruction. It presupposes the details of 
the former (xv. 1, 17 [Sauls anointment] refers to 
x. 1; the phraseology of xv. 19 recalls xiv. 82), but 
the prophetic reconstruction of this chapter ap- 
pears not to have been known when the old Saul 


Story of 
the Ark. 


story was incorporated. Otherwise there would 
have been no occasion for the elaborate justification 
of Samuel’s right to counsel and command Saul. 
Still, the point of view is similar to that of the pro- 
phetic reconstruction. Samuel is the king’s superior. 
He is not the seer, but the prophet, of the type of 
Amos and Hosea. The story emphasizes the teach- 
ing that obedience is more precious than sacrifice 

(comp. Jer. vii. 21-26). | 
These various components were probably gath- 
ered into one compilation shortly before the Exile. 
The redactor (Rd) traces of whose 


Supposed hand are found mainly in I Sam. ii. 
Time of 27-30, vii, 2b-16, xii., and II Sam. vii., 
is held to have been under Deuterono- 


Redaction. 
. mic influences, and thus to have been 
antecedent to the redactor whose views reflect those 
of the Priestly Code and through whose hands all of 
the historical books passed, though in Samuel there 
are few indications of his revisions, among them the 
glosses in I Sam. ii. 22b and the introduction of the 
Levites in I Sam. vi. 15 and II Sam. xv. 24. Addi- 
tions in loose connection are noticeable that can not 
be classified; for instance, I Sam. xix. 18-24-and xx. 
They break the sequence of the narrative and in- 
troduce several contradictions. Ch. xix. 18-24 ig 
an attempt to explain a proverbial idiom (“Saul 
among the prophets”), and, as such, is a double to I 
Sam. x. lí. According to ch. xv. 35, Samucl never 
saw Saul again, but here Saul appears before him. - 
Ch. xx., an account of David's flight, is similar to 
xix. 1-7. Among such additions, gleaned from pop- 
ular traditions or merely literary embellishments, are 
reckoned I Sam. xxi. 11-16 and II Sam. ii. 18-10, 
viii, xxi-xxiv. The song of Hannah (I Sam. ii. 1 
et seq.), the psalm in II Sam. xxii., and David's “last 
words " (II Sam. xxiii. 1 et seg.) are very late. These 
additions may have been made at various periods, 
but they antedate the final redaction as a part of the 
second larger division of the canon. 

Historically, the prophetie reconstruction is enti- 
tled to the least confidence. So strongly is the 
"Tendenz?" impressed upon the narratives of this 
group that some recent critics have come to the 
conclusion that they do not represent an originally 
independent source, but are due to the literary 
activity of the Deuteronomic redactor. Being more 
naively primitive, the Saul and David histories re- 
flect actual occurrences, colored, however, by the 
desire to exalt the national heroes. The Jerusalem 
cycle intends to glorify David’s dynasty as the 
legitimate royal family of all Israel. 

The Masoretic text is highly corrupt; that underly- 
ing the Septuagint version is more nearly correct. 
The literalism of the Greek has enabled scholars in 
many instances to reconstruct a text much nearer the 
original than istheextant Hebrew. Unfortunate] y, 
the Greek text of the Septuagint itself requires care- 
ful editing. In many passages the Septuagint 
shows interpolations based on the Masorah, so that 
it presents duplicate versions, while in others the 
original independent Greek has been replaced by the 
translated Hebrew of the Masoretic text. The vari- 
ous Septuagint codices are not of equal value for 
purposes of textual criticism. The “Codex Vati- 
canus B” is the most important for the books of 
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Samuel, while the Alexandrinus itself shows too 
many emendations of the Greek after the extant 
Hebrew to be of much aid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Textual criticism: Friedrich Bótteher, Neue 
Exegetisch-Kritische Aehrenlese zum A. T. 1863, vol. i.; Ju- 
lius Wellhausen, Der Text der Bücher Samuelis, 1871; S. R. 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Samuel, 
1890; R. Kittel, T'extkritische Erläuterungen (appendix to 
E. Kautzsch, Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, 
1896); Karl Budde, in S. B. O. T.; A. Mes, Die Bibel des Jo- 
sephus, 1895; H. Oort, Texti Hebraici Emendationes, 1900. 

Commentaries: Otto Thenius, Die Bücher Samuels, 1898 ; 
August Klostermann, Die Bücher Samuelis und der Könige, 
1887; H. P. Smith, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Books of Samuel, 1899; Karl Budde, Die Bücher 
Richter und Samuel, 1890; idem, Die Bücher Samuel (in 
K. H. C); Bleek, Einleitung, 1878; Guthe, Kurzes Bibel- 
wörterbuch, 1908. 

E. G. H. 


SAMUEL, MIDRASH TO: Midrash Shemu’el, 
a haggadic midrash on the books of Samuel, is 
quoted for the first time by Rashi in his commentary 
on I Sam. ii. 80. In his * Ha-Pardes” (ed. Constan- 
tinople, p. 24b) Rashi again quotes from this mid- 
rash (xvii. 1; ed. Buber, p. 48a), saying that it is 
entitled “‘Et la-‘Asot la-Adonai”; it probably de- 
rived this name from Ps. cxix. 126, with which it 
begins. The midrash is entitled also “Agadat 
Shemu’el” (Rashi, in his commentary on Sukkah 
58b, s.v. “Ahaspa”; Tos. Sotah 42b, s.v. “Me’ah”; 
et al.), and the name “Shoher Tob” has been er- 
roneously given to it (in the editions of Zolkiev, 
1800, and Lemberg, 1808 and 1850); the error is 
due to the fact that in the Venice edition of 1546 the 
midrash was printed together with the midrash on 
the Psalms, the title of the latter, *Shoher Tob," 
being taken to refer to both. 

The midrash contains haggadic interpretations 
and homilies on the books of Samuel, each homily 
being prefaced and introduced by a verse taken 
from some other book of the Bible. It resembles 
most of the other haggadic midrashim both in dic- 
tion and in style; in fact, it is a collection of sen- 
tences found in such midrashim and referring to 
thebooks of Samuel. "The editor arranged the sen- 
tences in the sequence of the Scripture passages to 
which they refer. The midrash, however, does not 
entirely cover the Biblical buoks; but as it contains 
all the passages quoted from it by other authorities, 
it may be assumed that, with the exceptions men- 
tioned in the following sentence, it never contained 
auy more than it does now and that its present form 
is that into which it was cast by its compiler. In 
two places only have passages been added by later 
copyists: ch. iv. 1 (ed. Buber, p. 27b; comp. note 7) 
and ch. xxxii. 9 et seq. (comp. ed. Buber, notes 9, 
17, 19). 

The midrash is divided into thirty-two chapters. 
Ch. i.-xxiv. contain interpretations and homilies on 
the First, and ch. xxv.-xxxii. on the Second, Book 
of Samuel. The author has collected these sentences 
from the Mishnah, Tosefta, Mekilta, Sifre, Yeru- 
shalmi, Bereshit Rabbah, Wayikra Rabbah, Shir 
ha-Shirim Rabbah, Kohelet Rabbah, Ekah Rabbah, 
Ruth Rabbah, Midrash Esther, Midrash on the 
2galms, Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, Pesikta Rabbati, 
and Tanhuma. Only once (x. 10 [ed. Buber, p. 26a]) 
does he quote a sentence from Babli (‘Er. 64a), which 
he introduces with the words “ Taman amrin ” (They 
say there; comp. Buber, " Einleitung," p. 4a, note 


1). This, as well as the fact that all the amoraim 
mentioned in this midrash were Palestinians, justi- 
fies the assumption that its compiler lived in Pales- 
tine. His name and the time at which he lived can 
not be definitely determined. Zunz assigns him to 
the first half of the eleventh century, although the 
reasons which he gives for this assumption have 
been refuted by Buber (“ Einleitung," p. 4b). 

A manuscript of this midrash is in the Parma 
Library (Codex De Rossi, No. 568). The first printed 
edition of the work appeared at Constantinople in 
1517 or 1522; the Hebrew date is not fully legible, 
but it undoubtedly refers to one of these years. It 
was printed again at Venice in 1546, and subse- 
quently at various placesand times. The latest and 
best edition is that by Solomon Buber, with intro- 
duction and notes (Cracow, 1893). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. pp. 269-270; Weiss, Dor, iii. 276 ; 


Buber, preface to nis edition of the midrash. 
w. B. J. Z. L. 


SAMUEL. See SAMAEL. - 


SAMUEL: Tax-gatherer and treasurer to King 
Ferdinand IV. of Castile (1295-1812); born in An- 
dalusia. He was hated by the queen mother D. 
Maria de Molina because, according to Spanish his- 
torians who were friendly toward her, he had become 
involved in court intrigues, and also because he had 
encouraged the young king in his prodigality and led 
him to commit thoughtless acts. One day when in 
Badajoz, where he was preparing to accompany the 
king to Seville, he was attacked by an assassin and 
dangerously wounded, but, owing to the careful 
nursing and treatment which the king procured for 
him, his life was saved (1805). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cronica de Fernando IV. ch. xviii. et seq.: 
Florez, Reinas Catolicas, ii. 589; Rios, Hist. ii. 96 et seq.; 
Lindo, History of the Jews in Spain, p. 124; Grütz, Gesch. 
vii. 290 et seq. 

S. M. K. 

SAMUEL (SANWEL) BEN AARON BEN- 
JAMIN: Scribe at Worms in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. After the fire of 1689 (Lewysohn, * Nafshot 
Zaddikim,” p. 73, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855) he 
left Worms and settled in Hamburg. He was the 
author of * Hidah Mezukkakah u-Zerufah,” a rimed 
riddle on the subject of tobacco (Hamburg, 1693). 
His “Shir,” a poem on the Pentateuch dedicated to 
the Talmudical students in Worms, bears the acrostic 
“Samuel of Worms” (Nt/v10o Dy; Hamburg, 


1692). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2108. 
E. C. S. O. 


SAMUEL BEN ABBA: Palestinian amora of 
the latter half of the third century. Although a pu- 
pil of Johanan, he did not receive ordination (Yer. 
Bik. 65c). He declined to permit Hela and Jacob 
to do him honor by rising before him (čb.). He 
appears to have been a pupilalso of R. Assi and 
Ze'era, to whom he addressed several halakie ques- 
tions (Kid. 59b; Yer. M. K. 82d; Yer. Hag. 76a; 
Yer. Yeb. 2c; Yer. Naz. 52c; ‘Er. 9a; Yoma 47a). 
He is sometimes confounded with the great Samuel 
(Tan., Bo, 10; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xix. 4). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 125b; Bacher, Ag. Pal. 


Amor. p. 619. « 
W. B. S. O. 
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Samuel, Baron Denis de 


SAMUEL BEN ABBAHU : Babylonian amora 
of the fourth century. He engaged in a ritual con- 
troversy with R. Ahai in regard to the use of the 
Circassian goat as food. Samuel was disposed to 
permit it to be eaten, but R. Ahai opposed him. 
Finally it became necessary to refer the question to 
Palestine for adjudication; the answer was in favor 
of Samuel ben Abbahu (Hul. 59b). 

W. B. B. O. 


SAMUEL BEN ABIGDOR: Russian rabbi; 
born about 1720; died 1793 at Wilna, where his 
father, who had been rabbi in Pruzhani, Rushany, 
and Wilkowyszky, spent his last years (see ABIGDOR 
BEN SAMUEL). His father-in-law, Judah ben Elie- 
zer, surnamed * Yesod," was probably the most in- 
fluential citizen of Wilna in his time, and contributed 
much to Samuel's advancement. The latter was at 
first engaged in business; and several financialagree- 


ments between him and the *kahal" (communal 


council) of Wilna (c. 1745) are recorded. In 1750, 
while still a young man, he was chosen rabbi of the 
old community of Wilna, but for several years his 
father-in-law administered the office, which, in those 
times of rabbinical jurisdiction over all secular Jew- 
ish affairs, was one of great responsibility. Later 
Samuel became rabbi of Smorgony, and there is 
a record of his having held also (e. 1777) the rabbin- 
ate of Königsberg (Epstein, * Geburot ha-Ari," p. 
39, Wilna, 1870). 

In 1777 the kahal of Wilna decided to remove 
Samuel from the rabbinate. The community was 
divided on the matter, and a quarrel ensued, which 
was conducted with much bitterness. The Gentile 
authorities also took sides, Prince Radziwill, the 
way wode of Wilna, agreeing with the views of the 
kahal, which represented the secular authority of 
the Jewish community, while Archbishop Masolski 
took the partof the rabbi. Samueland many of his 


partizans removed to the suburb of Antokol, which 
was under the bishop's jurisdiction, in order to be 


safe from the persecutions of Radziwill, who ruled 
the city. Many were subjected to imprisonment 
or exile; and it may be said that both sides lost in 
the end. The power of the kahal was broken, and 
under the new Russian dominion it was unable to 
regain its former status, 

Samuel remained rabbi in name only. The office 
died with him; and in the strict sense of the word 
Wilna has not since had a rabbi or “ab bet din." 
Samuel is not known to have left any writings; but 
he is mentioned in contemporary rabbinical works 
with the highest respect. 


Ur E Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, pp. 126-182, Wil- 
na, 18 


H. R. P. Wr. 


SAMUEL IBN ABUN B. YAHYA: Arabo- 
Jewish poet of the eleventh century; great-grand- 
father of Samuel ibn Nazar and a contemporary of 
Moses ibn Ezra. A poem of his with the acrostic 
MIN was edited from the fourth section of the Oran 
Mahzor by Luzzatto in * Kerem Hemed,” iv. 81-82; 
and an elegy on his death by Moses ibn Ezra was 
printed čb. p. 86. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 242. 


E. C. S. O. 
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SAMUEL IBN ‘ADIYA (Arabic, Samau’al 
ibn Jarid ibn ‘Adiya’): Poet and warrior; lived 
in Arabia in the first half of the sixth century. His 
mother was of the royal tribe of Ghassan, while his 
father, according to some, was descended from 
Aaron, or, according to others, from Kahin, son of 
Harun and progenitor of the Jewish tribes of Kuraiza 
and Nadir. Samuel owned a castle near Taima 
(eight hours north of Medina), built by his grand- 
father ‘Adiya and called, from. its mixed color, Al- 
Ablak. It was situated on a high hill and was a 
halting-place for travelers to and from Syria. 

More than for his poetic talents Samuel ibn ‘Adiya 
is famous for his connection with the warrior-poet 
and prince Amru al-Kais, which won for him the 


epithet “faithful,” and gave rise to the saying, still 


common among the Arabs, * more faithful than Sam- 
uel.” "This came about in the follow- 
* More ing manner: Amru al-Kais, being 
Faithful abandoned by his followers in his 
than fight with the Banu Ásad to avenge 
Samuel." the deathof his father, and being pur- 
sued by Manzur ibn Ma'assama', wan- 
dered about from tribe to tribeseeking protection as 
well as support in his endeavor to regain his inherit- 
ance. When he came to the Banu Fazarah their 
chief advised him to seek out the Jew Samau'al ibn 
‘Adiya’ in his castle Al-Ablak, saying that although 
he had seen the emperor of the Greeks and visited 
the kingdom of Hira, he had never found a place 
better fitted for assuring safety to those in need, 
nor known a more faithful protector than itsowner. | 
Amru al-Kais, who wasaccompanied by his daughter 
Hind, and his cousin, and had with him five suits of 
mail besides other weapons, immediately set out for 
the castle, and on the way he and his guide com- 
posed a poem in praise of their prospective host. 
Samuel received the poet hospitably, erected a tent 


of skins for Hind, and received the men into his own 
hall. After they had been there “as long as God 
willed,” Amru al-Kais, wishing to secure the assist- 


ance of the emperor Justinian, asked Samuel to give 
him a letter to the Ghassanid prince Harith ibn Abi 
Shamir, who might further him on his way. The 
poet then departed, leaving Hind, his cousin, and his 
armor in Samuel's keeping, and he never came to te- 
claim them. According to Arabian tradition, while 
on his homeward journey from Constantinople, he 
was poisoned by order of Justinian, who had listened 
to treacherous accusations against him. 

After Amru al-Kais had left Al.Ablak, Prince 
Manzur—it is not known whether before or after 
Amru’s death—sent Harith to Samuel ordering him 

todeliver up the articles deposited with 

Prefers him. Samuelrefusing to do so, Harith 

Death of laid siege to the castle. The besieg- 
Son to Loss ers mot with no success until one day 
of Honor. Harith captured Samuel's son, who, 
according to the story in the * Kitab 

al-Aghani," was returning from the chase. Harith 
then called upon the father to choose between giv- 
ing up the property and witnessing his son's death. 
Samuel answered that his son had brothers, but that 
his honor once lost could not be recovered. Harith 
at oncestruck off the boy'shead beforethe unhappy 
father's eyes and then withdrew, perceiving that he 
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Samuel ben Abbahu 
Samuel, Baron Denis de 
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could accomplish nothing in the face of such stead- 
fastness. There are a few verses handed down by 
different Arabian writers in which Samuel ibn 
‘Adiya refers to this.deed. 

A description of the castle Al-Ablak is given by 
the poet A‘sha (Yakut, i. 96), who confuses it with 
Solomon's Temple. It is related of this poet that, 
being captured together with other Arabs, he was 
taken asa prisoner to the castle at Taima, at that 
time belonging to Samuel’s son Shuraih, without 
his captor’s knowing that he was in the company. 
Waiting until Shuraih was within hearing, A'sha 
began to recite a poem extolling the deed of his 
father, and calling on the son to emulate his exam- 
ple by rescuing him (A‘sha). Shuraih procured the 
poet's release, and allowed him to depart, first pre- 
senting him with a swift camel. Shuraih himself, 
his brother Jarid, and Samuel’s grandson Sa‘ba 
were all poets. 

Samuel ibn ‘Adiya’s reputation as a poet rests 
upon one of the first poems in the collection called 
the “Hamasa.” It is full of warlike 
vigor and courage, and manifests a 
high ideal of honor. There is nothing 
in it to distinguish it from the work of 
any other Arabian poct; and it has been doubted 
whether Samuel was really its author, as the verse 
(6), upon which the compiler of the * Hamasa " bases 
his ascription to Samuel, is not wholly convincing. 
Since, however, old, reliable authorities attribute 
parts of the poem, at any rate, to him, it is prob- 
able that most of it was written by Samuel. Another 
poem attributed to him has been published in Arabic 
and Hebrew, with an English translation, by H. 
Hirschfeld (*J. Q. R.” xvii. 431-440). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur VHistoire des 
Arabes Avant UIslamisme, ii. 319 et seg., Paris, 1847: Franz 
Delitzsch, J'üdisch-Arabische Poesien aus Vormuhamme- 
discher Zeit, Leipsic, 1874; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 88-86; Ha- 
masa, ed. Freytag, pp. 49 et seq.; Kitab al-Aghani, Index; 
Nóldeke, Beiträge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der Alten 
Araber, pp. 57-72, Hanover, 1864; Rasmusen, Additamenta 


Ada FLtstoriaim Arabwum (from Yon Nubata). p- Š : li 
1/6: Baron MacGuchkin de piane, Divers veu donor Raat: 


Introduction. 


J. M. W. M. 


SAMUEL BEN ALEXANDER OF HAL- 
BERSTADT: German rabbi and scientist; per- 
haps aresident of Frankfort-on-the-Oder ; died July 
6, 1707. He was the author of * Peri Megadim," an 
alphabetical index to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mish- 
pat (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1691). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2403; Benjacob, 

CR ha-Sefarim, p. 495; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. ii. 

E. C. S. O. 


SAMUEL BEN AMMI: Palestinian amora of 
the beginning of the fourth century. He is known 
through his controversies with other scholars. He 
contended, for instance, that II Chron. xiii. 17 
should be interpreted as meaning that King Abijah 
of Judea allowed the bodies of the fallen Israel- 
ites to remain exposed until the faces had become 
unrecognizable, in order that their widows might 
-be prevented from remarrying (Yer. Yeb. 15c; Gen. 
R. lxv., Ixxiii.; Ruth R. vii.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 162, 501. 
Ww. B. S. O. 


His 
Poems. 


SAMUEL BAR ASHER: Martyr; lived at 
Neuss, Rhenish Prussia, in the eleventh century. 
According to Salomon ben Simeon, he, with his two 
sons, was murdered on St. John’s Day (June 24), 
1096. Samuel and one of his sons were buried on 
the river-bank, while the body of the other son was 
hanged to the door of his father’s house, exposed to 
general derision. According to another report, by 
Eliezer ben Nathan, the body of neither son was 
buried, but both were smeared with dirt and hanged. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neubauer and Stern, Quellen zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland, ii. 18, 41. 


S. S. O. 
SAMUEL DE CACERES. See CACERES. 


SAMUEL BEN DAVID MOSES HA-LEVI 
OF MESERITZ: Polish Talmudist; born about 
1625; died April 24, 1681, at Kleinsteinbach, Bavaria. 
As a wandering scholar he is found for a time at 
Meseritz and then at Halberstadt. In 1660 he was 
rabbi of Bamberg, with his residence at Zeckendorf. 
His stay here was of short duration, for he made 
many enemies through his violent temper and the 
self-assertion which he displayed in his new office; 
and it was in vain that his relative and subsequent 
successor warned him that he would endanger his 
position if he did not heed the views of the German 
scholars: for he had even dared to set up his own 
scholarship against the infallibility of MaHaRIL 
by saying: “ Knowledge is free; I will speak openly 
even before kings; for the philosophers have not 
idly used the simile of the dwarf who bestrides the 
shoulders of the giant.” In view of these circum- 
stances it is not surprising to learn that Samuel re- 
signed the rabbinate about 1663—whether volun- 
tarily or not is not known. 

-During the period of enforced idleness that fol- 
lowed he prepared for the press the manuscript of 
his “Nahalat Shib‘ah” (see below). At length he 
found a position in the unimportant rabbinate of 
Kleinsteinbach, where he remained until his death. 
In spite of his great scholarship and wide reading 


Samuel still showed himself the child of his time in 
believing in magic and the black arts as well as In 
the Messiahship of Shabbethai Zebi. 

Samuel’s chief work, to which he owes his gen- 
eral popularity, appeared in Amsterdam (1667-68) 
under the title “ Nahalat Shib‘ah,” being a collection 
of formulas for all documents and records, inter- 
spersed with thorough discussions of questions of 
civil and matrimonial laws in connection therewith. 
A second edition of this work, with much supple- 
mentary matter, appeared (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1681) shortly before his death, under the title “ Maha- 
dura Batra le-Sefer Nahalat Shib‘ah.” After his de- 
cease the responsa written by him or addressed to 
him by others were published by his son Abraham 
under the title “Nahalat Shib‘ah” (Fürth, 1692). 
The “Seder Tikkun Shetarot” (Fiirth, 1698) is a 
compilation from the * Nahalat Shib'ah." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Eckstein, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemali- 

gen Firstbistum Bamberg, p. 160, Bamberg, 1898. 

E. C. A. PE. 

SAMUEL, BARON DENIS DE: English 
financier; born 1782; died in London 1860. He 
came of a Polish family, and counted among his an- 
cestors several eminent rabbis. Samuel wasa native 


Samuel ben Enoch 
Samuel ben Hofni 
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of England; but early in life he established himself 
in business at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. There he 
soon acquired high standing as a merchant, and 
attained considerable influence at court, enjoying 
the confidence of some of the highest personages. 
Through his instrumentality the English were per- 
mitted in 1821 to erect a church at Rio, and to en- 
gage publicly therein the Protestant worship, which 
had previously been forbidden. The letter of thanks 
written to him by the leading Protestants at Rio 
was read iu Parliament in 1848. | | 

After a stay of seventeen years in Brazil, Samuel 
returned to London, where he married and spent the 
remainder of his life. He continued to be held in 
favor at the Brazilian court, as is evidenced by his 
decoration with the Order of the Rose. He received 
the title of baron ata later period from the Portu- 
guese government, in recognition of eminent serv- 
ices rendered by him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Aug. 24 and Oct. 12, 1860. 


i G. L. 


SAMUEL (SANWEL) BEN ENOCH :- Polish 
rabbi; flourished in the seventeenth century; born 
at Lublin. He officiated as dayyan'at Jassy and 
later at Mayence. He was the author of “Dibre 
Shemu’el,” derashot on the Pentateuch; but only 
that part of it on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus 


(Amsterdam, 1678; Venice, 1702) is now extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 107, No. 141; 
yürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 244; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2413. 


D. |. 8. MAN. 


SAMUEL OF ESCALETA. (ESCALETTE ; 
called also Samuel Sulami): French Talmudist, 
poet, and philanthropist of the fourteenth century. 
Jacob of Provence considers him one of the first 
poets of Provence. His piety, learning, and gencr- 
ositv also were praised by his contemporaries, At 
first he lived in Narbonne, and then in Perpignan. 
He took an active interest in the religious contro- 
versies of 1808-6, and announced his adherence to 
the principles of the liberal party by harboring the 
unfortunate Levi of Villefranche in his house at 
Perpignan (Gross, “Gallia Judaica," p. 200). De- 
spite many warnings on the part of Ben Adret, he 
did not abandon the persecuted Levi. However, he 
was not the man to remain true to his inner convic- 
tions at all costs, and when fate pursued him relent- 
lessly and his daughter died, he believed that these 
events were consequences of his sins; hence he 
withdrew his favor and hospitality from Levi. This 
course of- action, which was, in a certain sense, un- 
manly,seems to have evoked the pity rather than 
the displeasure of his contemporaries. In any case 
it did not diminish the esteem in which he was held 
by all. 

The misfortunes that befell Samuel seem to have 
wrought a great change in his religious attitude. 
Whereas formerly, despite the piety which his op- 
ponents conceded to him, he had not wished to hear 
of limitations to the study of the liberal sciences, 
now, broken by his misfortune and hence irresolute 
in his views, he joined with Ben Adret in forbidding 
the young to study the sciences and the allegoric 
interpretation of the Biblical narratives. 


. supplement the 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Français, pp. 
658, 701; Gritz, Gesch. vii. 220, 224; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
pp. 325, 432. 

E. C. A. Pk. 

SAMUEL OF EVREUX: French tosafist of 
the thirteenth century. He is identified by Gross 
with Samuel ben Shneor (not ben Yom-Tob, as given 
by Zunz in “Z. G.” p. 38), whose explanations of 

Nazir are cited by Solomon ben Adret (Responsa, iii., 


-No. 845), and whose authority is invoked by Jonah 


Gerondi. Samuel directed a rabbinical school at 
Cháteau-Thierry, and had for disciples R. Hayyim 
(brother of Asher ben Jehiel of Toledo), R. Perez, and 
R. Isaac of Corbeil. He carried on a correspondence 
on scientific subjects with Jehiel of Paris (* Orhot 
Hayyim," i. 110c) and with Nathaniel the Elder 
(* Mordekai” on Hul. vii., No. 681). Samuel's Tal- 
mudic interpretations are often quoted in the Tosa- 
fot (Bezah 14b, 20b, 24b; Kid. 27b, 39a; Ned. 90b; 
‘Ab. Zarah 68a; Tem. 19b). From the fact that the 
author of the tosafot to Sotah mentions there the 
name of Moses of Evreux as being his brother, it 
is inferred that these tosafot were written by Samuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 593, No. 1202 ; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 298. 
E. C. e. I. Bn. 
SAMUEL, HAEEM: Indian communal work- 
er; born at Alibag, near Bombay, in 1830; educated 
at the Robert Money School in Bombay. Samuel 
entered the service of the government in 1851, and 
was promoted to be second assistant to the inspector- 
general of ordnance at Puna. He was pensioned in 
1978, During his period of service he succeeded in 
inducing the goverument to issue European rates of 
batta to the Beni-Israel soldiers. | 
Samuel founded in 1858 the Bombay Beni-Israe 
Benevolent Society, and in 1881 the Israelite High 
Schoolof the Anglo- 
Jewish Association 
of London. Of this 
school he has becn 
the honorary presi- 
dent, secretary, and 
treasurer for twen- 
ty-four years. To 


school Samuel 
opened a prayer- 
hall in 1888, an act 
for whieh he was. 
excommunicated by 
the three Beni-Isracl 
synagoguesof Bom- 
bay. Heintroduced 
the system of seat- 
holders and the de- 
livery of sermons in 
the prayer-hall, Owing to his efforts a building, 
with a spacious playground, was erected (Nov., 
1898) for the school. Samuel published a sketch 
of the history of the Beni-Israel. | 
Samuel’s eldest son, Samuel, who died in 1884, 
was editor of the periodical “Israel.” In 1882 he, 
with his eldest uncle, saved the community from the 
consequences of a blood accusation by explaining to 
the cazi of the Juma Masjid the restrictions placed 
by the Mosaic law on the eating of blood. He pub- 


Haeem Samuel. 
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lished a catechism of the Hebrew faith. Samuel’s 
second son, A. Hyams, a well-known doctor in 
Bombay, died of the plague in 1897 at the age of 
thirty-two. 4/875 

d J. Hy. . 

SAMUEL, HARRY SIMON: English politi- 
cian; born Aug. 81, 1853; son of Horatio 8. Samuel 
by his marriage with Henrietta Montefiore. He 
was educated at Eastbourne College and St. John’s 


College, Cambridge (B.A. 1875). Samuel is a free- 


man of the city of London and a member of the 
Coopers’ Company, and has been a captain in the 
First Middlesex Volunteer Royal Engineers. In 
1892 he contested the Limehouse division of the 
Tower Hamlets, but was defeated. In 1895 he was 
elected member of Parliament for Limehouse in the 


Conservative interest. 
J. G. L. 


SAMUEL IBN HAYYIM : Medieval liturgical 
poet; the time and place of his birth are unknown. 
He composed eighty-two liturgical poems, of which 
the four mentioned last by Zunz in his addenda are 
intended for the Simhat Torah festival. Twice the 
author signs his name in acrostic as Samuel ha- 
Katan ha-Kohen Berabbi Memeli Sofer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, S. P. pp. 593-596, 652-653. 

E. C. S. O. 

SAMUEL HAYYIM OF SALONICA: Ma. 
ternal grandson of Samuel of Modena; lived in 
Salonica during the sixteenth century. He wrote 
“Bene Shemu’el,” a collection of novell on Tur 
Hoshen Mishpat, as well as on Hilkot Yom-Tob 
and Ta'arubot. Sixty-three responsa by him were 
published at Salonica in 1618 (9 vols.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2413; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 174, ii. 18; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 
iii. 20a; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 44a. | 
E. C. S. O. 
SAMUEL, HERBERT: English politician; 

born in London 1870; youngest son of Edwin L. 

Samuel, and nephew of Sir Samuel Montagu. He 

was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he 

took first class honors in history and the degree of 

M.A. in 1897. At Oxford he was president of the 

Russell Club, and in 1895 he stood unsuccessfully as 

a candidate for South Oxfordshire in the Liberal in- 

terest, In Oct., 1900, he again contested this seat 

unsuccessfully. In 1902 he was elected as a Liberal 
for the Cleveland division of the North Riding of 

Yorkshire. 

Samuel is honorary secretary of the Home Coun- 
ties’ Liberal Union, a member of the committee of 
the Eighty Club, of the governing body of the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science, of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, and of the com- 
mittee of the Thames Preservation League, and a 
fellow of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Sept. 28, 1900; Jewish Year 

Book, 1903. 

J. G. L. 

SAMUEL B. HIYYA: Palestinian amora of 
the second half of the third century of the common 
era. None of his halakic or haggadic maxims has 
been preserved; and he is known only through his 
quotations of the statements of others. He is twice 


XT.—2 


Samuel ben Enoch 
Samuel ben Hofni 


mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud: in Hul. 56b, 
where he transmits an apothegm of R. Mani, and in 
B. M. 72b, where he cites an opinion by R. Eleazar. 
He is apparently identical with Samuel b. Hiyya b. 
Judah, who is frequently mentioned in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud as quoting the maxims of R. Hanina 
b. Hama, Furthermore, in Gen. R. xlviii. 6 Samuel 
b. Hiyya is named as the authority for the same 


-statement of R. Hanina b. Hama as is quoted in 


the name of Samuel b. Hiyya b. Judah in Pesik. R. 
15 (ed. Friedmann, p. 72a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 179a; Frankel, 

Mebo ha-Y erushalmi, p. 125b. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SAMUEL BEN HOFNI: Last gaon of Sura; 
died in 1034. His father was a Talmudic scholar 
and chief judge (“ab bet din,” probably of Fez), 
one of whose responsa is extant (see Zunz, * Ritus," 
p. 191; Steinschneider, “Hebr. Bibl.” xx. 182), 
and on whose death Samuel wrote an elegy. Sam- 
uel was the father-in-law of Hai ben Sherira Gaon, 
who is authority for the statement that Samuel, like 
many of his contemporaries, zealously pursued the 
study of non-Jewish literature (“ Teshubot ha-Ge’o- 
nim,” ed. Lyck, 1864, No. 99). Beyond these few 
data, nothing is known of the events of Samuel’s 
life. 

Although, as a rule, geonic literature consists 
mainly of responsa, Samuel ben Hofni composed 
but few of these (see Rapoport in * Bikkure ha-‘It- 
tim,” xi. 90; First in “Orient, Lit.” x. 188; Weiss, 
“Dor,” iv. 192, note 2; Müller, “Mafteah,” pp. 168 
et seq.; Harkavy, “Zikron la-Rishonim," etc., iv. 
146; 958; Winter and Wünsche, * Die Jüdische Lit- 
teratur,” pp. 50 e£ seg. ; Schechter, "Saadyana, aD. 
61). This was due to the fact that the Academy of 
Sura had for a century occupied a less prominent 
position than that of Pumbedita, and that, espe- 
cially in the time of Hai ben Sherira, information 
was preferably sought at the latter institution. A 
genizah fragment of the Taylor-Schechter collection, 
containing a letter to Shemariah ben Elhanan writ- 
ten, according to Schechter's opinion, by Samuel ben 
Hofni, and another letter of Samuel's to Kairwan 
(* J. Q. R.” xiv. 808), show the great efforts which 
at this time the last representative of the Babylonian 
schools had to make to maintain theancient seats of 
learning in Babylonia (Schechter, 7.c. p. 121). Sam- 

uel's responsa, written in Hebrew, Ara- 
His maic, and Arabic (those written in the 
Responsa.: Jast-named tongue were translated into 
Hebrew), treat of“ tefillin” and “ zizit,” 
the Sabbath and holy days, forbidden and permitted 
food, women, priests, servants, property rights, and 
other questions of civil law. They consist chiefly 
of explanations of the Talmud and include some 
very short halakic decisions, from which fact it is 
surmised that they are taken from his Talmud trea- 
tise “Sha‘are Berakot? (Weiss, Lc. p. 198; Stein- 
schneider, *Die Arabische Literatur der Juden," p. 
109). With the intellectual independence peculiar 
to him, he occasionally declares a Talmudic law to 
be without Biblical foundation; and when an ex- 
planation in the Talmud seems inadequate, lie adds 
one of his own which is satisfactory (“Sha‘are Ze- 
dek,” i. 805). 


Samuel ben Hofni 
Samuel ben Jacob 


Samuel wrote “ Madkhal ila ‘al-Talmud ” (Hebrew 
title, * Mebo ha-Talmud ”), an Arabic introduction 
to the Talmud which is known only through cita- 
tions from it made by Abu al-Walid (“Kitab al- 
Usul,” ed. Neubauer, p. 166), Joseph ibn ‘Aknin, 
and Abraham Zacuto. His treatise concerning the 
hermeneutic rules in the Talmud is known only by 
name. 

Samuel’s systematic treatises on many portions of 
the Talmudic law surpassed in number those of his 
predecessors. They were composed in Arabic, al- 
though some bore corresponding familiar’ Hebrew 
titles. They are: (1) “Ahkam Shar‘ al-Zizit,” ten 
chapters, on rules concerning fringes (Harkavy, 
“Studien und Mittheilungen,” iii. 31, note 77). (2) 
*Lawazim al-Ahkam," known from a citation 
(Harkavy, Ze. p. 35, note 98), from the cata- 
logue of a book-dealer of the twelfth century (this 
catalogue was found among the genizah fragments 
of Fostat, and was published by E. N. Adler and I. 
Broydé in “J. Q. R.” xiii. 52 ef seg.), and from frag- 
ments recently discovered and published by Schech- 
ter (Lc. p. 114). (8) * Al-Bulugh wal-Idrak,” in six 
chapters, on the attainment of one's majority (Har- 
kavy, Uc. p. 81, note 77). (4) “Fi al-Talak” (ap- 
pears in the above-mentioned catalogue under the 

title “Kitab al-Talak”), on divorce. 

Treatises. (5) “Naskh al-Shar‘ wa-Usul al-Din 

wa-Furu‘ha” (7.e., * Abrogation of the 
Law and Foundations of Religion and Its Branches”), 
cited by Judah ibn Balaam and Moses ibn Ezra (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." cols. 880, 2164; idem, * Pole- 
mische und Apologetische Litteratur," p. 102; Har- 
kavy, l.c. p. 40, notes 112-114). (6) * Fi al-Nafakat,” 
concerning taxes (Harkavy, U.c. p. 84, note 90). (7) 
“ Al-Shuf‘a,” twenty chapters, concerning boundary 
disputes (Harkavy, l.e. p. 80, note 60). (8) “Risalah 
al-Shakiriyyah ” (= Hebrew, pimsw, mentioned by 
Moses ibn Ezra; see Schreiner in * R. E. J.” xxii. 69), 
probably concerning the hiring of persons. (9) “ Al- 
Shara’i‘,” concerning commandments (sce Schech- 
ter, Le. p. 48); divided into “gates” or chapters 
(* she'arim ”) with separate titles, e.g., “Sha‘are She- 
hitut”; *Sha'ar shel Bedikut ha-Basar min ha-He- 
leb”; “Sha‘are Berakot." The last-mentioned part 
has been edited in Hebrew by I. H. Weiss in * Bet 
Talmud,” ii. 877, and partially translated into Ger- 
man in Winter and Wünsche, “ Die Jüdische Litte- 
ratur," ii. 49. (10) “Shurut,” concerning contracts 
(see “Œuvres de Saadia,” ix., p. xxxviii.). (11) 
“Ha-Mattanah,” concerning gifts (Harkavy, l.e. p. 
36, notes 97, 98). (12) * ITa-Shuttafut," concerning 
partnership (Harkavy, l.c. note 96; for further ref- 
erences see Steinschneider, * Die Arabische Litera- 
tur," pp. 108 e seq.). : 

The above-mentioned catalogue (see “J. Q. R.” 
xiii. 60, 62) contains in addition the following titles 
of works by Samuel on the same subjects of 'Tal- 
mudic law: (13) * Kitab Ahkam al-Pikkadon," con- 
cerning deposits; (14) * Kitab al-Mujawara," con- 
cerning neighborhood ; (15) * Al-Kitab [sic!] al-Bai‘,” 
concerning sales. The catalogue (/.c. p. 59, No. 56) 
ascribes to Samuel ben Hofni likewise a commentary 
on the treatise Yebamot. Moreover, Schechter's 
genizah fragments contain the beginning of an 
Arabic commentary by Samuel on a Hebrew “re- 
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shut? of Saadia's (“Saadyana,” pp. 48, 54, where 
further writings of his previously unknown are 
mentioned; see also Poznanski in “ Zeit. für Hebr 
Bibl." vii. 109). 

The most important work of Samuel, however, 
was in Bible exegesis. As early a writer as Abu al- 
Walid (* Kitab al-Luma‘,” p. 15) called him a lead- 
ing advocate of simple, temperate explanation © 
(“peshat ”), and Ibn Ezra, although finding fault 
with his verbosity, placed.him in the front rank 
of Bible commentators of the geonic period (see 
Bacher, “ Abraham ibn Ezra's Einleitung zu Seinem 
Pentateuch-Commentar,” etc., p. 18). In modern 

times his significance as a Bible exe- 

As Bible gete has been given proper apprecia- . 

Exegete. tion through Harkavy's studies of the 
| manuscripts in the St. Petersburg Li- 
brary (see Berliner's “Magazin,” v. 14 et seq., 57 et 
seq.; Harkavy, l.e. i., iii. ; Steinschneider, " Hebr. 
Bibl.” xx. 182 et seq.). 

Samuel ben Hofni wrote, besides, an Arabic trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch with a commentary, a com- 
mentary on some of the Prophets, and perhaps a 
commentary on Ecclesiastes (see Harkavy, /.c. iii. 
24, note 59; Poznanski, /.e. ii. 55, note 5). M. I. 
Israelsohn (*Samuelis b. Hofni Trium Sectionum 
Posteriorum Libri Genesis Versio Arabica cum Com- 
mentario," St. Petersburg, 1886) has published a 
portion of Samuel's Pentateuch translation (Gen. 
xli.-l.) with commentary. The deficiencies in these 
edited fragments might be supplied by the citations 
in Abraham Maimonides’ commentary on Genesis 
and Exodus (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 276). The German translation of a specimen 
of these fragments is given in Winter and Wün- 

sche (l.e. ii. 254). The fragments show 

Transla- that Samuel’s translation of the Pen- 
tions of the tateuch was dependent upon, though 

Bible. it was more literal than, that of Saadia, 
which had been written almost one 
hundred years earlier. In contrast to Saadia, Samuel 
gives Hebrew proper names in their original form. 
Grammatical notes occupy a remarkably small space 
in his verbose commentary; and his grammatical 
point of view was that taken by scholars before 
the time of Hayyuj. On the other hand, he 
gives careful consideration to the chronology of 
Bible accounts; and in explaining a word he gives 
all its various meanings besides references to its 
occurrence elsewhere. His source is the midrashic 
and Talmudic literature, though he specifically men- 
tions only the Seder ‘Olam and the Targum On- 
kelos (see Bacher in “R. E. J.” xv. 277, xvi. 106 
et seq.). 

Samuel ben Hofni is mentioned in connection with 
Saadia and Mukammas as a polemical writer (Stein- 
schneider, “Jewish Literature,” p. 819) ; andan anti- 

Karaite work entitled *'Arayot," on 
Polemical the degrees of relationship, is ascribed 
Writings. to him (Fürst, * Gesch. des Kariiert.” 

il. 153), but whether correctly or in- 
correctly is not certain (see the above-mentioned . 
catalogue, Nos. 58-59). Cabalists have assigned to 
him a “Sefer ha-Yashar” (Zunz, “S. P." p. 146), 
and a request directed to Saadia for his decision on 
oaths. 
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Samuel ben Hofni 
Samuel ben Jacob 


MERCIER EE ——TC——————— HA (ERE ES SEVERUS SS 


Samuel ben Hofni is justly called a rationalist 
(Schreiner, in * Monatsschrift," 1886, pp. 315 et seq.). 
In religious matters he considered reason higher 
than tradition (Harkavy, /.c. note 34). Holding to 
a belief in the creation of the world out of noth- 
ing, he rejected astrology and everything that rea- 
son denies. He deliberately placed himself in oppo- 
sition to Saadia, who had held fast to the belief that 
the witch of En-dor had brought Samuel to life 
again, that the serpent had spoken to Eve, and the 

ass to Balaum, even though he felt 

Theolog- himself compelled toexplain the won- 
ical Views. ders by supplying the intermediary 

agency ofangels. Samuel denied these 
and similar miracles, and, with an irony reminiscent 
of Hiwi al-Balkhi, he put the question, “ Why, if 
they were able to do so at one time, do serpents not 
speak at present?” 

According to his conception, God changes the 
natural order of things only when He wishes to 
verify before all people the words of a prophet 
(* Teshubot ha-Ge'onim," ed. Lyck, No. 99). This 
view was opposed by his son-in-law Hai Gaon. 

That his contemporaries did not denounce him as 
holding heretical views shows the enlightened spirit 
of the time, when the study of the profane sciences 
was general; and that in later times he was not 
termed a heretic, although disparaging criticism 
was not lacking, was due to his position as gaon 
(see Weiss, 7c. iv. 198; Menahem Me’iri, “Bet ha- 
Behirah,” in Neubauer, * M. J. C." ii. 225). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to the references given above see 


gunz, Ritus, p. 191; G. Margoliouth, in J. Q. R. xiv. 311. 
Ww. B. M. Sc. 


SAMUEL, ISAAC: English hazzan; born in 
London March 9, 1888. He was appointed minister 
of the Bristol congregation in 1860, and became the 
senior hazzan of the Bayswater Synagogue in 1864. 
He has acted as honorary secretary of the Jews' 
Deaf and Dumb Home for forty-one years. He was 
mainly instrumental in effecting the erection of 
its present building and its subsequent extension. 
He was appointed teacher of hazzanut at Jews' 
College in 1888. In 1892 the London County Coun- 
cil appointed him Jewish chaplain to the Colney 
Hatch Asylum, which he had served for many years 
in an honorary capacity. He is the only Jewish 
© minister in England who has received a stipendiary 
appointment as Jewish chaplain in a non-sectarian 
institution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book (English), 5664 (1904-5). 
J. M. DE S. 


SAMUEL BEN ISAAC HA-SARDI: Span- 
ish rabbi; flourished in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. In his youth heattended the school 
of Rabbi Nathan ben Meir of Trinquetaille, Pro- 
vence, and later he returned to Spain, his native 
country. Conforte (“Kore ha-Dorot," p. 20a) de- 
rives the name “Sardi” from the city of Sardinia. 
Zacuto (* Yuhasin," ed. Filipowski, p. 221a) calls 
Samuel * Ha-Sefaradi?; so does Heilprin in “Seder 
ha-Dorot," i. 216b, 292a in the Warsaw edition of 
1883, but in iii. 108b of the Warsaw edition of 1882 
he designates him * Ha-Sardi." 

Samuel was a contemporary of Nahmanides, whom 


he consulted on Talmudical questions. Solomon 
ben Abraham of Montpellier, who in his implacable 
hatred of philosophy denounced the works of Mai- 
monides and appealed to the Inquisition to burn 
them, wrote a letter to Samuel in which he speaks 
highly of his learning and reminds him of their 
friendly relations in their youth. This letter, one 
of the many that Solomon addressed to French and 
Spanish rabbis against Maimonides, was published 
by S. J. Halberstam in Kobak's * Jeschurun," viii. 98. 

Samuel wrote in 1225: “Sefer ha-Terumot” (Sa- 
lonica, 1596 and 1628; Prague, 1605, with Azariah 
Pigo’s commentary “Giddule Terumah,” Venice, 
1648), novellz on the civil laws of the Talmud, di- 
vided into “she‘arim " (gates) and * perakim ” (chap- 
ters). In the preface the author mentions another 
work written by him, “Sefer ha-Zikronot,” on the 
arrangement of the tractates and chapters of the 
Mishnah; but it was not printed, and the manu- 
script is no longer extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 124b, No. 129; ii. 
115b, No. 98, Warsaw, 1876 ; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 
673, No. 978; Frankel, Der Gerichtliche Beweis, p. 111; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 326; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 
1208; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2476. 

D. S. Man. 


SAMUEL BEN ISAAC OF UCEDA: Tal- 
mudist of Safed in the sixteenth century; descend- 
ant of a family of Uceda, which, when banished 
from Spain, settled at Safed. Samuel was head of 
the Talmudical school which was conducted in the 
latter city by the liberality of the wealthy Solomon 
di Shiraz. On the death of Solomon, Samuel was 
obliged to become an itinerant preacher. In Con- 
stantinople he was befriended by Abraham Algazi, 
at whose expense he published his last book. 

Samuel was the author of the following works: 
(1) “Midrash Shemu’el” (Venice, 1579), à commen- 
tary on the Pirke Abot; (2) *Lehem Dim'ah" (26. 
1600), a commentary on Lamentations; (8) *Iggeret 
Shemu'el* (Constantinople, 1600), a commentary on 
Ruth, printed together with the text and Rashi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 42a, 48a; Azu- 

lai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 172; De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 294; 


Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2498. 
W. B. I. BR. 


SAMUEL BEN JACOB OF CAPUA : Italian 
translator; lived, probably at Capua, at the end of 
the thirteenth century, if Steinschneider's supposi- 
tion that Samuel was the father of the physician 
Solomon of Capua (MS. Turin No. 42) be correct. 
Samuel translated, under the general title “ Meha- 
‘Ezah weha-Teba‘im weha-Tena’im,” the work * Shel 
Refu'ot ha-Meshalshelot ha-Peshutot weha-Murka- 
bot” (“De Medicamentorum Purgantium Delectu 
et Castigatione” or “De Consolatione," etc.). The 
original work, written in Arabic by Mesue the Elder 
under the title *Islah al-Adwiyah al-Mushilah ” (ac- 
cording to “Fihrist,” p. 226), or “Fi Tartib Sakyi 
al-Adwiyah al-Mushilah” (according to Ibn Abi 
Usaibi‘ah), is divided, in the Latin translation as 
well as in the Hebrew, into two parts: (1) Canones 
Generales SS5 0ND); (2) Simplicia (moian). 
Samuel's translation is still extant in manuscript. ` 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 28; idem, 


Hebr. Uebers. p. 718: Mortara, Indice, p. 10. 
G. I. BR. 


Lot a etse neci rece epee an is Tum mee 


Samuel ben Jacob 
Samuel ha-Katon 


SAMUEL BEN JACOB IBN JAM‘: Rabbi 
of a North-African community (D3Np); flourished 
in the twelfth century. He was on intimate terms 
with Abraham ibn Ezra, who dedicated to him his 
* Hai ben Mekiz” and mentioned eulogiously three 
of his sons—Judah, Moses, and Jacob. Under the 
title “ Elef ha-Magen," or, perhaps, * Agur” (the He- 
brew equivalent of his Arabic name, “ Jam‘ ?), Sam- 
uel wrote a supplement to the “‘Aruk” of Nathan 
ben Jehiel. Excerpts from this supplement, which is 
still extant in manuseript (Parma MSS. Nos. 140. 
180), were published by Solomon Buber in “ Grütz 
Jubelschrift." Samuel is believed to be identical 
with the author of the same name whose novellz on 
Sanhedrin are mentioned by Isaac ben Abba Mari 
of Marseilles in his “Sefer ha-‘Ittur.” Two Arabic 
works, “ Risalatal-Burhan fi Tadhkiyat al-Haiwan,” 
containing the laws concerning the slaughtering of 
animals (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
798), and * Kitab al-Zahdah lil-Muta'ammilin fi Yaka- 
zat al-Mutaghaffilin,” on ethics, are also credited to 
him. According to Dukes and other scholars, Samuel 
was the author also of the grammatical work “ Re- 
shit ha-Lekah,” which is found in manuscript in the 
Vatican and Paris libraries, and which bears the 
name of Samuel beh Jacob. This, however, is de- 
nied by Steinschneider, who believes this grammar 
to have been written by another Samuel ben Jacob, 
of a later day. i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, ‘Erek Millin, Introduction; Dukes, 

in Ben Chananja, 1861, p.11; idem, in Orient, Lit. xii. 350; 

idem, in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 199; Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniy- 

yat, i. 151; Geiger, in Z. D. M. G. xii. 145; Reifinan,in Ha- 

Karmel, ii. 213 ; Halberstam, ib. iii. 215; Neubauer, in J. Q. R. 

iii. 619: Kohut, Aruch Completum, Introduction; Stein- 

schneider, Hebr. Bibl. vi. 10, xiii. 3; idem, Die Arabische 

Literatur der Juden, 8 105. 

Ww. B. IL Br. 

SAMUEL BEN JACOB OF TROYES: French 
Talmudist of the first half of the thirteenth century , 
a descendant of Rashi. In his youth he addressed a 
circular letter, probably cabalistic in nature, to the 
Provencal Asher ben David, to which the latter al- 
ludes in his cabalistic work, written about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, on the explanation of 
the thirteen attributes of God. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 239. 


E. C. A. PE. 


SAMUEL BEN JEHIEL: Martyr of Cologne 
in the First Crusade, June 25, 1096. When the Cru- 
saders hunted the Jews of Cologne out of the vil- 
lages where, under the protection of Archbishop Her- 
mann, they had sought refuge, Samuel, standing in 


one of the marshes of the village of Wevelinghoven, — 


pronounced a blessing before killing his son, and as 
the victim answered “ Amen” all those looking on 
intoned the “Shema‘” and threw themselves into 
the water. After thisact of despair Samuel handed 
the knife to Menahem, the sexton of the synagogue, 
and caused himself to be killed (see Jew. Encyc. iv. 
379, s.v. CRUSADES). i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. lst ed., vi. 108. 
D. S. MAN. 


SAMUEL BEN JONAH: Palestinian amora 
of the fourth century, He is perhaps identical with 


Samuel ben Inijah or Inia (N*yN) Samuel ben 
Jonah once gave an opinion concerning Samuel ben 
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Nahman’s system of calculating the advent of the 
new moon (Pesik. R. 54b). Samuel ben Inia trans- 
mitted traditions of Aha (Yer. Ber. 8d; Yoma 51b; 
Eccl. R. ix. 7) on the triple designation of Daniel as 
* Hamudot" (Dan. ix., x.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 4/8 ; iii. 111. 112, 

115, 118, 152. 

Ww. B. S. O. 

SAMUEL BEN JOSE BEN BUN (ABUN): 
Palestinian amora of the fourth century, in whose 
time the Jerusalem Talmud is said to have been ar- 
ranged and completed by his father, Jose. Some of 
his sayings have been preserved in Yer. R. H. i. 5; 
Ber. i. 6; Sotah ix. 5; and Kid. iv. 8. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 125b; Weiss, Dor, iii. 118- 

119: Bacher, Ay. Pal. A mov. iii. 749. 

W. B. S. O. 

SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH JOSKE: Polish 
Talmudist of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; born at Lublin. He was the first known 
rabbi of Jung-Bunzlau, and was the author of 
*Lehem Rab” (Prague, 1609), supplementing the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, and arranged in the 
order followed in the latter. This work was ap- 
proved hy Judah Löw ben Bezaleel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 238; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Boal. col. 2431. 

S. M. SEL. 

SAMUEL BEN JOSEPH OF VERDUN: 
French tosafist of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. He was a disciple of Isaac ben Samuel the 
Elder of Dampierre, with whom he corresponded, 
and is mentioned in the Tosafot, in “ Or Zarua‘,” and 
in “Haggahot Maimuniyyot” as *ha-Bahur" (the 
Younger). He is sometimes confounded with Sam- 
ucl ben Hayyim, likewise cited as “Samuel of 
Verdun.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 206-207; Zunz, 

Z. G. p. 55. 

D. S. MAN. 

SAMUEL BEN JUDAII: Scholar and head 
of the Jewish community at Lemberg. He suffered 
martyrdom in a terrible form outside the city on the 
Sth of Iyyar (a Sabbath), 1667. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Ashe Shem, p. 211. 
E. C. S. 0. 


SAMUEL BEN JUDAH (Provençal name, Me- 
les Benjudas ; called also Borbe-Vaire = “ gray ? 
or “blue beard”): French physician and translator; 
born at Marseilles 1294. He devoted himself early 
in life to the study of science, especially philosophy. 
When he was about cighteen years old he went to 
Salon, where he studied astronomy under the guid- 
ance of Sen Astruc de Noves. 

Together with many other Jews, Samuel was de- 
tained asa prisoncr in 1322 in the Tower of Rotonde 
at Beaucaire, but subsequently was released. Later 
he sojourned successively at Murcia (Spain), Taras- 
con, Aix (Provence), and Montélimar. Samuel made 
himself known by his translations of scientific works 
from Arabic into Hebrew, which he began at a 
very early age. These translations are: (1) “ Ha- 
She'elot ha- Dibriyyot weha - Derushim Asher la- 
Filusufim," dissertations on some obscure passages 
of Averroes’ commentary on the “Organon.” by 
the Arabic writers Abu al-Kasim ben Idris. Abu al- 
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Hajjaj ibn Talmus, Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad ben Ka- 
sim, and ‘Abd al-Rahman ben Tahir. .These disser- 
tations were rendered into Latin from Samuel's 
Hebrew translation by Abraham de Balmas (first 
published in 1550) (2) Averroes’ middle commen- 
tary on the “Nicomachean Ethics” of Aristotle, fin- 
ished Feb. 9, 1821, at the age of twenty-seven (Ox- 
ford MSS. Nos. 1850, 1355, 1424, 1425, 1426; Turin 
MS. No. elxix.; Florence MS., Laurentiana I., No. 
Ixxxviii. 25; Rome MS., Casanantense I., vi. 11). 
(8) Averroes! commentary on Plato's “Republic,” 
finished Sept. 8, 1821, in the prison of Beaucaire 
(Oxford MSS. Nos. 1850, 1855; Munich MS. No. 308; 
Turin MS. No. 40; Florence MS. No. Ixxxviii. 25; 
Milan MS., Ambrosiana, No. 33, suppl. ; Vienna MS. 
No. exxix.) (4) Averroes' *Compendium of the 
Organon,” finished Dec. 18, 1829, at Tarascon (Paris 
MS. No. 956, 4). (5) On the geometrical bodies 30 
and 81 of Euclid, as a supplement to the translation 
of Kalonymus ben Kalonymus, in which these two 
bodies are missing. (6) Commentary on the “Al- 
magest," parts i.-iii. (Vatican MS. No. 898) (7) 
Abridgment of the “Almagest” by Abu Moham. 
med Jabbar ibn Aflah (Paris MSS. Nos. 1014, 1024. 
1025, 1086). (8) *Ma'amar Alaksander ha-Firdusi " 
(ib. Nos. 898, 894; Berlin MS. No. 382). (9) On the 
eclipse of the sun July 8, 1097, and "Iggeret be- 
‘Ammud ha-Shahar,” on the aurora, both by Abu 
‘Abd Allah Mohammed ibn Mu-'ad of Seville (Paris 
MS. No. 1086). (10) *Ma'amar bi-Tenu'at ha-Ko- 
kabim ha-Kayyamim," treatise on the fixed stars 
by Abu Ishak al-Zarkalah (7d. No. 1086, 3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, in Berliner’s Magazin, 1887, 
Hebrew part, pp. 8-10; idem, Alarabi, pp. 93, 117; idem, 
Hebr. Uebers. pp. 106, 122, 152, 544; Renan-Neubauer, Les 
PTS Juifs Francais, p. 207; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
p. 379. 


J I. BR. 


SAMUEL B. JUDAH IBN ABUN. Sce Ar- 
BAS, SAMUEL ABU NASR, IBN. | 

SAMUEL BEN KALONYMUS HE-HASID 
OF SPEYER: Tosafist. liturgical poet, and philos- 
opher of the twelfth century; surnamed also “the 
Prophet" (Solomon Luria, Responsa, No. 29). He 
seems to have lived in Spain and in France. He is 
quoted in the tosafot to Yebamot (61b) and Sotah 
(12a), as wellas by Samuel b. Meïr (RaSHBaM) in his 
commentary on “‘Arbe Pesahim ” (Pes. 109a). 

Samuel was the author of a commentary on the 
treatise Tamid, mentioned by Abraham b. David in 
his commentary thereon, and of a liturgical poem, 
entitled “Shir ha-Yihud,” divided into seven parts 
corresponding to the seven days of the week. 
poem is a philosophical hymn on the unity of God, 
for which Ibn Gabirol’s * Keter Malkut” served as 
the basis. Like the latter, Samuel he-Hasid treats 
of the divine nature from the negative side, that is 
to say, from the point of view that God is not like 
man. The Hebrew, if not very poetical, is pure; but 
foreign words are used for the philosophical terms. 
The recitation of the poem was forbidden by Solo- 
mon Luria; but other rabbis, among whom was 
Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen, who wrote a com- 
mentary on it, decided to the contrary. On the dif- 
ferent opinions concerning the authorship of the 
“Shir ha-Yihud” see Dukes in “Orient, Lit.” vii., 
cols. 488, 484. 


This . 
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Samuel ben Jacob 
Samuel ha-Katon 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 592 ; Dukes, Orient, 
Lit. vii., cols. 483-488; idem, Neuhebrdiische Religiöse 
Poesie, p. 105; Landshuth, Siddur Hegyon Leb, pp. 529-521 ; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2413-2417; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 


52. 124 14. 
J. M. SEL. 


SAMUEL BEN KALONYMUS HA-HAZ- 
ZAN (known also as Samuel Dewlin [ponn] : 
Leader of the congregation at Erfurt in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. He is sometimes, but er- 
roneously, referred to as Samuel de Aphota Dicti 
Dovlin. He wrotea number of piyy utim, including 
five for Sabbath weddings, one for the Friday eve- 
ning service, one for the Sabbath of Hukkat, one for 
the Sabbath after Sukkot, and, perhaps, a * Me'orah ” 
for Purim. The last-named, however, is génerally 
credited to Samuel of Magdeburg. On June 16, 
1221, Samuel and his wife, Hannah, died as martyrs 
(Aronius, “ Regesten,” pp. 188, 418). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, pp. 127, 201: Jacob Weil, Re- 
sponsa, No. 41; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. 1844, No. 15, p. 232; 
Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 425; Zunz, Lite1a- 
turgesch. p. 465, note 1, and Supplement, p. 63; Parma De 
Rossi MS. No. 586; Steinschneider, Cat. Hamburg, Nos. 49, 
58; Berliner, Magazin, No. 13. 


J. S. O. 


SAMUEL HA-KATON: Tanna of the second 
generation; lived in the early part of the second 
century of the common era. His surname “ha- 
Katon” (= “the younger") is explained by some as 
an epithet given him on account of his extreme 
modesty, while others regard it as an allusion to the 
fact that he was only slightly inferior to the prophet 
Samuel (Yer. Sotah 94b). It is also possible, how- 
ever, that the name was first applied to him pos- 
thumously, since he died at an early age. 

Samuel was so humble that when, during a con- 
ference on the intercalation of a month to make a 
leap-year, the nasi asked an outsider to withdraw, 
Samuel, not wishing the intruder to feel humiliated, 
nrose and said that he was the one who had come 
without invitation (Sanh. lic). He was, moreover, 
held in such esteem by his contemporaries that 
when, in an assembly of sages, a voice was heard 
proclaiming that one of those present was worthy 
of the Holy Spirit (“Ruah ha-Kodesh "), the entire 
company considered that Samuel was intended (Yer. 
Sotah, é.¢.). l ; 

None of his halakot has been preserved; but 
some of his haggadic aphorisms are still extant, in- 
cluding the following: When asked to explain Eccl. 
vii. 15 he said: “The Creator of the world knows 
and understands that the pious may waver; where- 
fore God says, ‘I will take him away in his right- 
eousness' [this being the meaning of “be-zidko "], 
that he may not falter” (Eccl. R. ad loc.) The 
words “and all the upright in heart shall follow it” 
(Ps. xciv. 15) are interpreted as mearing that the 
holy may expect their reward only in the future 
world (Midr. Teh. ad loc.). 

Samuel was exceedingly pious, and once, when 
he ordered a fast on account of drought, rain fell on 
the very morning of the day designated by him for 
the fast (Ta‘an. 25b). According to Brüll, he orig- 
inated the useof theinvocation “ Ribbono shel ‘Olam ” 
— *Lord of the World,” that he might avoid pro- 
nouncing the name of God (comp. Shab. 38a, where 
he employs this periphrasis of the divine name). 


Samuel ha-Kohen 
Samuel b. Meir 


Samuel is known especially for the anathema against 
J udseo-Christians, Minzeans, and informers (“ birkat 
ha-minim”) which he composed at the request of 
the patriarch Gamaliel IL, and which was incor- 
porated into the daily “Shemoneh 'Esreh" prayer 

(Ber. 25b-29a). He is known also for the sinis- 

ter prophecy uttered by him on his death-bed: 

*Simeon and Ishmael are doomed to destruction; 

their companions, to death; the people, to pillage; 

and bitter persecutions shall come upon them" 

(Sotah 48b). This prophecy, which many of those 

present did not understand, was fulfilled in its en- 

tirety (comp. Krochmal, “ Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman, ” 

p. 62). His favorite maxim, Prov. xxiv. 17, shows 

his pious and humane character, although some 

deny that this was his motto (Ab. iv. 19; comp. 
tahmer's “ Jüdisches Lit.-Blatt,” 1892, p. 195), while 
others ascribe to him the apothegm on the ages 
of life (Ab. v. 21; Taylor, “Sayings of the Jewish 

Fathers,” p. 28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, Einleitung in die Mischna, i. 98-99, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1876; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 370-372; 
Gritz, Gesch. iv. 59. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

SAMUEL HA-KOHEN: Rabbi of the six- 
teenth century. He was the author of the following 
works: “Derek Hayyim ” (Constantinople, n.d.), on 

the 613 precepts: “Ner Mizwah” (Venice, 1598), 

seventeen homilies on the thirteen articles of faith; 

aud “Torah Or” (i5. 1605), homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 298. 

H. R. A. B. W. 

SAMUEL HA-KOHEN DI PISA: Portu- 
guese scholar of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He wrote a commentary on the difficult pas- 
sages in Ecclesiastes and the Book of Job, discussing 
in it the immortality of the soul and the question as 
to whether Job denied the resurrection of the dead. 

The work, which is divided into fourteen chapters, 

appeared in Venice in 1650, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2483; Benja- 
cob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 512; De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 265; 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, pp. 327, 329. 

E. C. S. O. 


SAMUEL MAR. See SAMUEL YARHINA'AH. 


SAMUEL, SIR MARCUS, Bart.: English 
financier and lord mayor of London; born in Lon- 
don 18583; son of Marcus Samuel and senior partner 
of the shipping firm of Samuel, Samuel & Co. of 
Yokohama, a house of the highest standing in Japan 
and entrusted with the placing of the Japanese loan 
in 1898. Samuel was elected alderman for Port- 
soken Ward in 1891, and was knighted in May, 
1898. He is lord of the manor at the Mote, Maid- 
stone, and is a justice of the peace for the county of 
Kent. He was made a baronet. iu 1908 on the con- 
clusion of his year of office aslord mayor of London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. May 27, 1898; Jewish Year 
Book, 1901, p. 820; Who's Who, 1900. GL 
J. sodas 


SAMUEL BEN MARTA (xn): Palestinian 
amora of the third century. The word “ mishkan,” 
twice occurring in Ex. xxxviii 21, is explained 
by him as having reference to the fact that the sanc- 
tuary was twice confiscated as a pledge (“ mashkon” ; 
t.e., the first and second destructions; see Ex. R. L). 
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Simeon ben Marta, who is mentioned in Gen. R. ix., 
seems to be identical with Samuel, the. subject of 
this article. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, ii. 3183, note 3; iii. 

620, note 10. ; 

Ww. B. S. O. 

SAMUEL EB. MEIR (RaSHBaM): French 
exegete of Ramerupt, near Troyes; born about 1085; 
died about 1174; grandson of Rashi on his mother’s 
side, and eldest son of the family. He was a pupil 
of his grandfather, and was at first an adherent of 
haggadic interpretation, although. he subsequently 
approached more closely to the school of Menahem 
b. Helbo. He was oneof the first realistic exegetes, 
and is also frequently mentioned as a tosafist. His . 


. Diblical commentaries include the following: (1) On 


the Pentateuch, of which the section from Gen. 
xviii. to Deut. xxxiii. 8 was first printed, with sev- 
eral other commentaries, under the title “ Ha-Rash- 
bam” in the edition of the Hebrew Pentateuch pub- 
lished in Berlin in 1705, while the portion on Gen. i. 
1-81 was edited in “Kerem Hemed,” viii. 44 et seq. 
(2) On Judges and Kings (Perles, in * Monatsschrift,” 
1877, pp. 368, 367 et seq. ; Berliner's * Magazin,” i. 
2-5). (8) On Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve Minor Prophets. (4-7) On Ezra and Nehe- 
miah (many notes in the existing commentary on 
these books which is ascribed to Rashi, appear to 
be by RaSHBaM). (8) On Job, beginning, in De 
Rossi MS. No. 181, with ch. xi. 27, but extending, in 
“Cat. Munich,” No. 2 (according to Lilienthal), from 
ch. xxxviii. to the end. (9) On the Five Megillot, 
of which the portion on Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
has been published by A. Jellinek (Leipsic, 1855), 
together with some fragments from the other three 
Megillot (see, however, Rosin, “R. Samuel ben 
Meir,” pp. 17-21, Breslau, 1880). (10) On the 
Psalms, said to have been discovered by Isaac ha- 
Leviof Satanow in the Berlin Library and published 
by him in 1793 (reprinted at Vienna, 1816). 

One of the earliest writings of Samuel is undoubt- 
edly his commentary on Canticles, which he regards 
as the representation of a dialogue between God and 
the Jewish people, and as a description of the con- 
dition of Israel in times of misery and of happiness. 
In his other Biblical commentaries, on the contrary, 
he opposes all haggadicinterpretation. His sources 
for this commentary were: the Bible, the Masoretic 
text of which he closely followed, and with which 
he compared French, German, and Spanish manu- 
scripts; the Targum Onkelos; the Babylonian Tar- 
gum to the Prophets; the Jerusalem Targum to the 
Pentateuch; the Palestinian Targum to the Hagiog- 
rapha; the Vulgate, in so far as he objected to 
its renderings; the Mishnah, Moekilta, Sifra, and 
Sifre; the Baraita of R. Eliezer; Seder ‘Olam; Pirke 
Rabbi Eli'ezer; the * Dibre ha-Yamim shel Mosheh ? 
(Jellinek, * B. H.? ii. 1-11); Eleazar Kalir; Menahem 
ibn Saruk ; Dunash ben Labrat; Kalonymus of Rome 
(on Num. xi. 35); and Menahem b. Helbo. 

Rashbam explains his aim in Diblical exegesis 
thus: “Those who love pure reason should always 
remember that the sages have said a Biblical 
passage must not be deprived of its original 
meaning [on Gen. xxxvii. 1]. Yet as a conse- 
quence of the opinion expressed by them, that the 
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constant study of the Talmud is one of the most 
laudable pursuits, commentators have been unable, 
by reason of such study, to expound individual 
verses according to their obvious meaning. Even 
my grandfather Solomon was an adherent of this 
school; and I had an argument with him on that 
account, in which he admitted that he would revise 
his commentaries if he had time to doso.” Itis sub- 
sequently related that Rashbam so thoroughly con- 
vinced his grandfather that the latter burned his 
own works. l 

Brictly Rashbam may be said to have had the fol- 
lowing objects in view in his exegesis: to harmo- 
nize his comments with the progress made by the 
exegesis of his time; to simplify exegesis and inves- 
tigate the inner meaning of the Scriptural text; to 
preserve the traditional interpretation when it agrees 
with the literal sense; to show the connection of dis- 
connected passages of the Bible; and to defend J uda- 
ism (PION nawn). In regard to form, he advances, 
adopts, or rejects explanations with a brief and 
pointed statement of his reasons therefor (see Rosin, 
l.c. pp. 92-98). | 

The following passage on Gen. xxxiv. 25 may be 
quoted as an example of the simplicity of Samuel's 
exegesis: * ‘They [Simeon and Levi] came upon the 
city [Shechem].' This certainly means that they 
came upon the city when it felt itself secure, since 
the Hebrew word ‘betal’ can be applied only to an 
object at rest." This explanation is at the same 
time a criticism of Rashi, who first refers “betah ” 
to the inhabitants and not to the city, and then in- 
terprets the passage haggadically. Rashbam was 
himself attacked by Ibn Ezra in “Iggeret Shabbat i 
because in his interpretation of Gen. i. 5 he tries to 
prove that the Jewish day, even the Sabbath, be- 
ging at dawn and not at evening. 

In his comment on Ex. ii. 14 Rashbam shows his 
mastery in determining the most evident meaning. 
The names of God are explained as verb-forms, the 
first one, FIN, as placing in the mouth of God Him- 
self the declaration of eternal existence, WN MIN 
nN, and the second, m, as placing in the mouth 
of man the same declaration. Equally obvious is 
the connection he finds between the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and the festival of ingathering (Lev. xxiii. 
48), basing it on the sentiment of humility and grat- 
itude; the humble hut being occupied during the 
most beautiful outdoor festival of the year, and being 
a reminder at the same time of the ancient tent life. 
He explains the threefold repetition of the word 
mys in Num. xv. 89 by saying that a notable play 
on words underlies its third occurrence. The ob- 
scure use of WON in Deut. xxvi. 17, 18, he explains, 
as no commentator before him had done, by the pas- 
sages Num. xv. 41 and Ex. xix. 6. On other phil- 
osophical explanations, some of which are untenable, 
comp. Rosin, l.c. pp. 104-108. 

The most radical of Rashbam's commentaries is 
that on Ecclesiastes. For instance: (1) He declares 
that the words * vanity of vanities" were not spoken 
by the preacher, but were prefixed by the editor who 
arranged the book in its present form. (2) He draws 
a distinction between practical wisdom, which is not 
speculative (Eccl. ii. 8), and theoretical wisdom, 
which must not be confounded with it. (3) In op- 
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position to all the earlier commentators — unless 
the comments of this nature were added by a later 
editor (comp. Rosin, l.e. p. 108, note 4)—he explains 
according to their natural literal meaning all the 
sentences of the preacher relating to doubts and to 
pessimism (Eccl. iii. 21, v. 7). 

Rashbam's attitude toward science may be consid- 

ered from two points of view, (1) the theological, and 
(2)thesecular. In regard to theology he clings to the 
doctrine of the spirituality and omniscience of God 
(Gen. i. 26; “Kerem Hemed,” viii. 45), holding that 
neither the former nor the latter is in any way cir- 
cumscribed. In his views on angels, prophecy, and 
the miracles mentioned in the Bible he falls short of 
the religious philosophers both of his own and of a 
later epoch. Nor does he rise superior to the super- 
stitions of his time and country, explaining many 
Biblical passages (e.g., Gen. xxxi. 19; Ex. xxxi. 1)ac- 
cording to the prevailing ideas. He bases the Bib- 
lical laws (e.g., Gen. xxxii. 88 (A. V. 32]; Ex. xii. 8, 
9, 17; xxv. 81) not only on ethical but also on other 
grounds. Occasionally he offers to his reader ex- 
traneous ideas suggested by some occurrence or train 
of thought. As regards his secular attainments, he 
gives evidence of being conversant with Old French 
(see the Old French philological explanations which 
he quotes, given in alphabetical order in Rosin, l.c. 
pp. 92-97). He knew Latin also, and could even 
read the Vulgate (see‘on Ex. xx. 18, in reference to 
the translation of ^ Non occides" = “Thou shalt not 
kill,” and “Ego occidam," Deut. xxxii. 39). 
- Some correct geographical notes (on Gen. xxxv. 
21; Num. xxi. 98; Dent. ii. 3) show that Rashbam 
was conversant also with the geography of Palestine. 
In his knowledge of Hebrew grammar and lexicog 
raphy not only was he the equal of his contem- 
poraries, but he even surpassed Menahem and Du- 
nash in point of general scholarship, although he 
could not make use of Saadia’s works, as he did not 
know Arabic (this topic is treated in detail in Rosin, 
l.c. pp. 120-144, 145-1955). 

Among Rashbam’s Talmudical works are the fol- 
lowing commentaries: (1) On the treatise Baba Batra 
(iii. 29a to the end). (2) On Pesahim (x. 99b to the 
end). (8) On ‘Abodah Zarah, of which only afew 
passages are quoted in “ Temim De‘im,” ed. Venice, 
iii. 19b, 90b, 28c. (4) On the treatise Niddah, as 
appears from the “Or Zarua’” (Berliner's * Maga- 
zin," i. 100a). (5) Additions to Alfasi (Ahaba, ed. 
Amsterdam, i. 180b). (6) Additions to Rashi's com- 
mentary (Zunz, “ Z. G.” p. 82). (7) * Teshubot,” in R. 
Eliezer b. Nathan’s “Eben ha-‘Ezer,” ed. Prague, 
143b-146c, and in the “ Pardes,” ed. Constantinople, 
fol. 4a (Berliner’s “Magazin,” 1876, p. 60; “Or 
Zarua'," i. 19b; “Mordekai” on Ket. viii. 300, fol. 
108b, in “Haggahot Maimuniyyot." “ Ishot," iii). 
(8) On the treatise Abot (Zunz, “Z. Q.” pp. 124 et 
seg.); also the work “ Ba‘al ha-Ma'or (according to 
Rieti), and the conclusions of the commentaries on 
the Talmud left incomplete by Rashi. 

Rashbam is, however, much weaker than Rashi in 
his Talmudic commentaries, and he occasionally be- 
comes prolix in attempting detailed explanations, 
while the simplicity of Rashi is at once evident. 
As a tosafist Rashbam is quoted in B. K. 6b, 10a. 
and in B. M. 96b, while additions of his to the Pirke 
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Abot are found also in the * Migdal ‘Oz” of Shem- 
Tob Gaon. 
Few details of Rashbam’s life are known. He is 


said to have been so modest that he always walked 
with downeast eyes; and Mordecai b. Hillel says 
(Erubin, end) that he was so absent-minded that 
once, while iraveling, he climbed into a wagon 
loaded with cattle. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Z. G. pp. 323, 57, 70, 124; Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 99b; Rieti, Mikdash Mc'at, 
p. 100; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, 'j. 716, ii. 102; Dukes, in 
Zion, ii. 104; D. Rosin, R. Samuel D. Mir als Schrifter- 
kliirer, Breslau. 1880 ; Geiger. Beitrtige, p. 29; idem, Par- 
schandatha, p. 20, Leipsic, 1855; Jellinek, in Monatsschrift, 
iii. 116: Orient, Lit. viii. 854; Franz Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. 
der Jüdischen Poesie, p. 115: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 
eol. 2452; Gross, Gallia J udaica, pp. 179, de D 542, 691 ; 
Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Liter atur, ii. : 596- 288. 


W. B. S. O. 


SAMUEL, MOSES: English author; born in 
London 1795; died at Liverpool 1860. He acquired 
considerable reputation as a Hebrew scholar and an 
authority on rabbinical literature. While at Liver- 
pool he published an “ Address to the Missionaries 
of Great Britain,” a forcible protest against the at- 
tempts of conversionist societies to entice Jews from 


Dheir faith. Efe wrote nliso a Pamphlet on the 


position of Jewsin Great Britain, and was one of 
the editors of a monthly magazine entitled “The 
Cup of Salvation.” Samuel was a zealous advocate 
of the emancipation of his coreligionists, and a re- 
buke, entitled “The Jew and the Barrister,” he ad- 
ministered to a member of the bar was favorably 
noticed in several magazines. He translated “The 
Book of Jasher” and. Mendelssohn's * Jerusalem," 
London, 1888. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. April 27, 1860; Picciotto, Sketches 

of A nglo-Jewish History, pp. 361-965. 

Js G. L. 

SAMUEL BEN MOSES: Russian cabalist; 
lived at Swislotz, government of Grodno, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He was the 
author of “Shem Shemu’el,” containing cabalistic 
interpretations of the Pentateuch and giving caba- 
listic reasons for the precepts therein. Tn the pref- 
ace the author quotes another work of his entitled 
“Yad Shemu’el,” on the Psalms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2455: 

Bibl. Jud. iii. 240. 

Ji I. Bn. 

SAMUEL B. MOSES PHINEHAS: Polish 
‘abbi; died in Posen Nov. 25, 1806. He was a 
descendant of R. Joshua (d. 1648), the author of * Ma- 
ginne Sheiomoh," and was related to the Heilprin 
family. At the age of twenty-three he became 
rabbi of Bilguria, near Zamoscz, and later held sim- 
ilar positions in Przeworsk and in Tarnopol, where 
he was living in 1795. In 1801 he succeeded his 
brother Joseph * ha-Zaddik ” (son-in-law of R. Eze- 
kiel Landau of Prague) in the rabbinate of Posen, 
where he remained until his death. Fe was the au- 
thor of “Bet Shemucl Aharon,” of which the first 
parts contain responsa, and the last is devoted to 
sermons on the weekly lessons from the Pentateuch 
(Novidvor, 1800). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preface to Bet Shemucl Aharon: Monats- 

schrift, xiv. 256 et seq.: Eisenstadt-Wiener, Da'at Kedoshim, 


p. 69, St. Petersburg, 1897-98. 
H. R. P. Wt. 


Furst, 
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SAMUEL HA-NAGID (SAMUEL HA- 
LEVIBEN JOSEPH IBN NAGDELA): Span- 
ish statesman, grammarian, poet, and Talmudist: 
born at Cordova 993; died at Granada 1055. His 
father, who was a native of Merida, gave him a 
thorough education, Samuel studied rabbinical lit- 
erature under Enoch, Hebrew language and gram- 
mar under the father of Hebrew philolog y, Judah 
Hayyuj, and Arabic, Latin, and Berber under vari- 
ous non-Jewish masters. In 1018, in consequence 
of the civil war and the conquest of Cordova by the 
Berber chieftain Sulaiman, Samuel, like many other 
Jews, was compelled to emigrate. He settled in 
the port of Malaga, where he started a small busi- 
ness, at the same time devoting his leisure to Tal- 
mudic and literary studies. ' 

Samuel possessed great talent for Arabic callig- 
raphy; and this caused a change in his fortunes. 
A. confidential slave of the vizier Abu al-Kasim ibn 


| al-' Arif often employed Samuel to write his letters. 


Some of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
vizier, who was so struck by their linguistic and 
calligraphic skill that he expressed a desire to make 
the acquaintance of the writer. Samuel was brou ght 


to the palace, and was forthwith engaged by SRM 


vizier as his private secretary. "The former soon 
discovered in Samuel a highly gifted statesman, 
aud allowed himself to be guided by his secretary's 
counsels in all the affairs of state. In 1097 the vizier 
fell ill, and on his death-bed confessed to King 
Habus, who had expressed his sorrow at losing such 
an able statesman, that his güccesstul 
Appointed undertakings had been mainly due to 
Vizier. his Jewish secretary. Being free from 
all race prejudices, Habus raised Sam- 
uel to the dignity of vizier, and entrusted him with 
the conduct of his diplomatic and military affairs. 
In his exalted position Samuel remained the same 
pious and modest scholar, and disarmed his enemies, 
who could not forgive him his Jewish faith, by his 
gentleness of manner and his liberality. The fol- 
lowing is an illustration of his magnanimity : A 
fanatical Mohammedan dealer in spices, who lived 
near the calif's palace, once grossly offended Samuel 
while accompanying the calif. Incensed at the of- 
fense, the calif commanded Samuel to punish the 
fanatic by cutting out his tongue. Instead of exc- 
cuting this order Samuel made a present to the of- 
fender, and thus gained his gratitude. When the 
'alif again noticed the seller of spices he was aston- 
ished at the change, and questioned Samuel about 
it. "I have torn out,” answered the vizier, “his 
angry tongue, and given him instead a kind one.” 
The year 1087 proved to be the turning-point in 
Samuel's life. Habus died, and there arose two 
parties in Granada who respectively rallied round 
two princes. The majority of the Berber nobles, 
and some influential Jews—Joseph ibn Migas, Isaac 
ben Leon, and Nehemiah Ashkofa—sided with the 
younger son of Habus, while Samuel at the head of 
a smaller party supported the elderson Badis. "The 
chances were all in favor of the majority, and Sam- 
uel ran the risk of losing not only his position, but 
also his life, when unexpectedly the younger son of 
Habus abdicated in favor of his elder brother. 
Badis was then hailed king, and Samuel not only 
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retained his former position, but became practically 
king of Granada, as the pleasure-seeking Badis paid 
but little attention to affairs of state. 
Samuel not only employed his power for the ben- 
efit of the Jews of Granada, of whom he was the 
authorized chief (“ nagid ”), exercising 
As Nagid. the functions of rabbi, but also strove, 
in his diplomatic relations, to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Jews in other places. 
Greatly interested in the propagation of science, he 
spent enormous sums for copies of books, which he 
presented to poor students. He corresponded with 
the leading scholars of his time, especially with Hai 
Gaon and R. Nissim of Kairwan. Among the re- 
cipients of his bounty was Ibn Gabirol, who had 
been banished from Saragossa. “In Samuel’s time,” 
says Moses ibn Ezra in his “ Kitab al-Muhadarah " 
(comp. Munk, “Notice sur Abu’l Walid,” p. 517), 
“the kingdom of science was raised from its lowli- 
ness, and the star of knowledge once more shone 
forth. God gave unto him a great mind which 
reached to the spheres and touched the heavens, so 
that he might love Knowledge and those that pursued 
her, and that he might glorify Religion and her fol- 


low ers.” 


Samuel found recognition not only among 


his coreligionists, but also among the Mohammedans, 
many of whom were his stanch friends and admirers. 
An Arabie poet, Muntafil, extolled him in verse, 
and acknowledged that Samuel had made him a secret 
worshiper of the God who had prescribed the sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath. The best proof, however, 
of Samuel’s great popularity is that, notwithstand- 
ing the machinations of the Mohammedan fanatics, 
he remained vizier until his death, and was succeeded 
in that office by his son Joseph. 

Of Samuel’s writings only a few have been pre- 
served. Besides two responsa, Which have been 
inserted in the * Pe'er ha-Dor? (Amsterdam, 1765), 
only the *Mebo ha-Talmud” has been published 

(Constantinople, 1510; frequently re- 


His printed together with the “ Halikot 
Works.  'Olam" of Joshua ha-Levi; and since 


|. 1754 together with the Talmud, at the 
end of the treatise Berakot). The work is divided 
into two parts: the first containing a list of the 
bearers of tradition from the members of the Great 
Assembly down to Enoch, Samuel's teacher; the 
second, a methodology of the Talmud. It wastrans- 
lated into Latin by Constantin l'Empereur, under 
the títle “Clavis Talmudica, Completas Formu- 
las, Loca Dialectica et Rhetorica Priscorum Judæ- 
orum " (Leyden, 1633). Another Talmudic work of 
Samuel's, entitled “ Hilkata Gibbarwa, ” containing 
Talmudic decisions, is quoted by Me’iri in his com- 
mentary on Abot, by Bezalecl Ashkenazi (“Shittah 
Mekubbezct,” Ketubot 36b), and by others. 

Of the poetical productions of Samuel there have 
been preserved a part of the “ Ben Mishle,” contain- 
ing aphorisms and maxims, some of which have 
been published in various periodicals (see bibliog- 
raphy below), and fragments of a diwan, still extant 
in manuscript (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 2422, 18). Some verses of his are cited by 
Moses ibn Ezra, and his poem on the pen is quoted 
by Judah ibn Tibbon in a letter addressed to his 
son Samuel. Mention is made also of a poem in 


seven languages addressed to King Habus. Inad- 
dition Samuel wrote “Ben Mishle,” containing de- 
votional poems, and “Ben Kohelet,” containing 
philosophical meditations, both of which are no 
longer extant. Samuel’s poetic compositions are 
distinguished for their elevation of thought; but 
they are devoid of elegance of form. It became 
proverbial to say, “Cold as the snow of Hermon, or 
as the songs of the Levite Samuel” (Dukes, “ Nahal 
Kedumim,” p. 5). The diwan of Samuel ha-Nagid 
was edited, although not in its entirety, by A. Har- 
kavy in “Studien und Mittheilungen aus der St. 
Petersburger Kaiserlichen Bibliothek," i. (“ Zikron 
la-Rishonim ”), St. Petersburg, 1879. 

Among Samuel's works on grammar, which are 
no longer in existence, mention should be made of 
the “Sefer ha-‘Osher” (Arabic title, “Kitab al- 
Istighna ”), which was divided into twenty-two sec- 
tions. In this work, as in all of his writings on 
grammar, Samuel did not go beyond the rules laid 
down by his master Judah al-Hayyuj. Indeed, his 
respect for the father of Hebrew philology was so 
great that he waged war against Ibn Janah and 
wrote and caused others to write the pamphlets 
known as “ Epistles of the Companions ” (“ Rasa’il al- 


Rifak 7), In which that Gra wemarian was violently 
attacked for his strictures on Hayyuj's writings. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah, ed. 
Constantinople, p. 48a; Abraham Zacuto, Sefer ha-Yuhasin, 
ed. Amsterdam, p. 127a; Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shatshelet ha- 
Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 29b; David Gans, Zemah Da- 
wid, for the year 1027; Saadia ibn Danan, in Hemdah Genu- 
zah, p. 29; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 6a; Azulai. Shem 
ha-Gedolim, i. 89; De Rossi, Dizionario. s.v.; Dukes, Bei- 
trüge, p. 179; idem, Nahal Kedumim, p. 31; idem, Blumen- 
lese, p. 56; Luzzatto, in Kerem Hemed, iv. 31; Zunz, S. P. 
- p. 218; Dozy, Introduction a l'Histoire de l'Afrique et de 
U Espagne Intitulée al- Baja al-Maghrib par Ibn Adhari, 
i. 81 et seq., Leyden, 1816-51; Munk, Notice sur Abwl Wu- 
lid, p. 81; Jost, Gesch. iv. 137 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 2457 ; Gritz, Gesch. vi. 11 et seg.: idem, Blumenlese., p. 33 ; 
Bacher, Leben und Werke Abuliwalids, 1888, pp. 18-25; 
idem. in Winter and Wünsche, Jiidische Literatur, ii. 180: 
Joseph Derenbourg, Opuscules @Aboulwalid, p. xxxv. et 
passim. 
J. I. Dn. 
SAMUEL BEN NAHMAN (NAHMANI): 
Palestinian amora; born at the beginning of the 
third and died at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. He wasa pupil of R. Jonathan ben Eleazar 
( Pes. 242) and one of the most famous haggadists of 
his time (Yer. Ber. 12d; Midr. Teh. to Ps. ix. 2). He 
was a native of Palestine and may have known the 
patriarch Judah I. (Gen. R. ix.). It appears that he 
went to Babylon in his youth but soon returned 
to Palestine (Sanh. 96b) He seems, however, to 
have gone to Babylon a second time in an official 
capacity in order to determine the intercalation of 
the year, which, for political reasons, could not be 
done in Palestine (Yer. Ber. 2d; Pes. 54b).. As an 
old man he went to the court of Empress Zenobia 
(267-278) to petition her to pardon an orphaned youth 
who had committed a grave political rime (Yer. 
Ter. 46b). In the days of Judah IL, Samuel ben 
Nahman appears among the most in- 
Relations timate associates of the patriarch, with 
with whom he went (286) to Tiberias at 
Diocletian. Dioeletian's order; later he joined the 
emperor at Paneas (Yer. Ter. ix., end; 
Gen. R. lxiii. In the school Samuel held a po- 
sition of authority; to him is ascribed the rule 
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that during the heat of the day instruction should be 
suspended (Lam. R. i. 8, end; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xci. 
6). Onaccount of his fame as a haggadist questions 
were addressed to him by such authorities as the 
patriarch Judah II. (Gen. R. xii., end), Simeon ben 
Jehozadak (Gen. R. iii., beginning; Lev. R. xxxi. ; 
Pes. 145b; Midr. Teh. to Ps. civ.; Tan. to Wayak- 
hel, beginning; Ex. R. L, beginning), Ammi (Lev. 
R. xxxi, beginning; Lam. R. i. 13), Hanina ben 
Pappa (Pes. 1578; Midr. Teh. to Ps. Ixv.; Lam. R. 
iii. 45; Yer. Sheb. 35b), and Helbo (B. B. 123a, b). 
Among the transmitters of Samuel's sayings were 
Helbo, the haggadist Levi, Abbahu (Lev. R. xxxv., 
end; Yer. Ta'an. iii.), and Eleazar ben Pedat (Pes. 
159b). Of Samuel'ssons two are known by name— 
Nahman and Hillel; sayings of both have been pre- 
served (Gen. R. x., xxxii. ; Midr. Teh. to Ps. lii. ; Yer. 
Sheb. 36b; Yer. Kid. 61c; Eccl. R. i. 4; Midr. She- 
mu'el xv., on Neh. viii. 17). Samuel ben Nahman's 
decisions and sayings concern the study of dogma 
(Yer. Peah 17a; Meg. 74d; Hag. 76d), prayer (Pes. 
107a, b; Deut. R. ii.; Yer. Ber. 7a; Gen. R. 
]xviii), and Sabbath regulations (Gen. R. xi., end; 
Pesik. R. 23; Yer. Shab. 15a); the history of Israel 
and the nations and empires (Pes. 15b, 151b; Lev. R. 
ii, beginning, xxiv., end, xxix.; Num. R. ii., end; 
Yer. Sheb. 85b; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 44b); the ordi- 
nances regarding proselytes (Cant. R. vi. 2; Yer. 
Ber. 5b, c); Scripture (Ab. Zarah 25a; B. B. 
15a; Gen. R. vi., end; Cant. R. i. 1, end), halakic 
exegesis (Yer. Shek. 45d; Yer. Shab. 9b; Yer. 
Hal. 57b), and Biblical characters and narratives 
(B. B. 128a; ‘Ab. Zarah 25a; Yer. Yeb. 9c; Yer. 


Ber. 4b; Tosef., Shab. vii., 25; Gen. R. xlii., xlix., 
lxii., xcviii.; Ex. R. xliii.; Lev. R. xi.; Pes. vi.; 


Eccl. R. vii. 1; Midr. Shemu'el xxiii). 

Especially noteworthy is Samuel b. Nahman's 
description of the grief of the patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and of Rachel, over the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (Lam. R., Pref. 24, 
end). It is written in beautiful He- 
brew prose, and is accompanied by 
dramatic dirges in Aramaic. "Then 
follow the dirges of all the Patriarchs, which they 
intone when Moses for the second time has commu- 
nicated to them the sad tidings. Finally, Moses 
himself chants a lament, addressed partly to the sun 
and partly to the enemy. 

Other utterances of Samuel b. Nahman’s refer to 
homiletics (Gen. R. xiv., xx., xliii.; B. B. 193b; 
Hul. 91d; Shab. 113b), to God and the world (Gen. 
R. xxxiii.; Pes. 139a; 'Er. 22a; B. K. 5a, b), and to 
eschatology (Gen. R. viii. ; Midr. Teh. to Ps. Ixxiii., 
end; Pes. 156b; Midr. Shemu'el xix. ; Eccl. R. i. 8). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 477-551, ii.. and iii. 


(see Index); Frankel, EOS pp. 146 et seq.; Weiss, Dor, iii. 
66; Jellinek, B. H. vi. 
S. O. 


W. B. 

SAMUEL HA-NAKDAN: Masorite and 
grammarian of the twelfth century. A grammatica] 
work of his entitled * Deyakut” is extant in the Royal 
Library at Derlin. It deals with various grammat- 
ical points and with the accents. According to 
Steinschneider, it is valuable as showing the begin- 
nings of grammatical study among the French Jews 
before the influence of Kimhi or of the Spanish school 


His 
Dirges. 


The author may be identical with one 
mentioned in a tax-roll of 1194 


was felt. 
Samuel le Pointur, 
as living in Bristol. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Die Handschriften-Verzeich- 


nisse der Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, p. 100; Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England, pp. 162, 421 


T. J. 

SAMUEL HA-NASI: Exilareh in Bagdad, 
probably between 778 and 816. Until recently his 
existence was known only from a difficult passage 
in a manuscript, part of which is printed in the 
^ Mazref la-Hokmah.” This states that the pious 
had taken the basis of the liturgy from AARON 
BEN SAMUEL ItA-Nasr, who had left Babylon. An- 
other manuscript (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
No. 174), dating from the fourteenth century, states 
that the Moses who wrote the liturgical work “ Emet 
Nore’oteka” was a pupil of Aaron ben Samuel ha- 
Nasi of Babylon. The importance of Aaron in the 
Chronicle of Ahimaaz ben Paltiel, and his resi- 
dence in Italy, prove the existence of Samuel ha- 
Nasi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 387, 988, note 12; Ahimaaz 
ben Paltiel, Chr onicle, in Neubauer, M.J. C. ii. 11l- 132; Let- 
ter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, l.c. i. 41. 


J. S. O. 

SAMUEL BEN NATHAN: Amora of the 
early part of the fourth century. Heappears mostly 
as the transmitter of the sayings of Hama b. Hanina 
(Shab. 38a, note; Yer. Shab. 5d). On one occasion 
Hama b. Hanina transmits a tradition of Samuel 
concerning his journey to the baths at Gadar in 
company with his father (Yer. Ter. 41c). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. i. 447, note 4. 


W. B. S. O. 


SAMUEL BEN NATHAN: Liturgical poet of 
the fourteenth century; place of birth and residence 
unknown. He was the author of three prayers, and 
is sometimes mentioned in manuscripts by the name 
of Rabanu (335). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, xL p. 311. 


E. C. S. O. 

SAMUEL BEN NATRONAI: German tosa- 
fist of the second half of the twelfth century. He 
was the pupil and son-in-law of R. Eliezer b. Natan 
(RABaN), and brother-in-law of R. Joel b. Isaac ha- 


Levi. He is often cited by his father-in-law in his 
work * Eben ha-'Ezer? (S8 27, 28, etc.), and also by 


Zedekiah b. Abraham in his “Shibbole ha-Leket ” 
(“Hilkot Semahot," & 28 [ed. Buber, p. 176al). 
Some novelle by him are mentioned in * Haggahot 
Maimuni” on “ Hilkot Ishot," xxiii. 14. By the 
Posekim he is often cited by the name of RaSHBaT 
(=“R. Samuel b. Natronai”; not “Simeon ben 
Tobias,” as some have assumed). Samuel suffered 
death as a martyr at Neuss in 1197. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1210, 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SAMUEL PHOEBUS BEN NATHAN FEL- 
TEL (b4"5): Austrian historiographer; lived in 
Vienna in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He was the author of “ Tit ha-Yawen,” de- 
scribing the horrible excesses perpetrated in the 
Cossacks’ UPRISING under Bogdan CHMIELNICKI in 
the Ukraine and Galicia in the seventeenth century. 
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The work gives the names of several cities that 
suffered, also 140 synagogues that were destroyed, 
and states that 600,070 Jews were supposed to 
have fallen victims in the uprising. This work was 
first published in Venice after 1649; a second edition 
appeared in Cracow in 1892, included in the “ Le- 
Korot ha-Gezerot be-Yisrael” of J. Hayyim Gur- 
land. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2472 ; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 208. 

E. C. S. O. 

SAMUEL BEN REUBEN OF BÉZIERS: 
French Talmudist; flourished at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. He was one of Solomon 
ben Adret’s numerous correspondents during the 
religious controversy of 1308-6. He addressed a 
rimed epistle to Adret, in which he took the part of 
his relative Levi of Villefranche, while excusing 
himself for having signed the letter sent by the lib- 
eral party to the rabbis of Barcelona, a letter the 
contents of which, as he said, were unknown to him. 
He agreed with Adret in forbidding the study of the 
liberal sciences to young students. According to 
Gross, Samuel was perhaps a son of Reuben ben 
Hayyim of Narbonne, the uncle of Levi of Ville- 
franche. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Français, p. 
G74: Zunz, Z. G. p. 478; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 105-200. 


E. C. A. PR. 


SAMUEL BEN REUBEN OF CHARTRES: 
French liturgical poct. He wrote a “reshut” in 
Aramaic which was recited with the Targum of the 
haftarah for the Feast of Weeks, and which con- 
sisted of sixty half-lines riming with Nn. The re- 
shut is signed “Samuel ha-Ketabi.” Gross explains 
this ambiguous designation as follows: The name 


of Samuel’s native city, Chartres, is very similar to. 


the old French word * charte? (document, charter), 
which may be translated in Aramaic by "ketab." 
From this noun Samuel formed the adjective “ keta- 
bi," alluding to his native city. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 464; Gross, Gallia 

Judaica, p. 605. 

E. C. l A. Pk. 

SAMUEL, SAMPSON : Solicitor and secretary 
to the London Board of Deputies; born in 1804; 
died in London Nov. 10, 1868. He began life on the 
Stock Exchange, but after some time resigned his 
membership and entered the legal profession. He 
became honorary solicitor to several of the leading 
charities; as solicitor and secretary to the Board 
of Deputies his advice was sought on many impor- 
tant issues, and he accompanied Sir Moses Montefiore 
on his mission to Morocco. Samuel was a member 
of the committee of the Great Synagogue and of 
nearly all the charitable institutions, in the founda- 
tion of many of which he wasconcerned. He helped 
to establish the Jews’ Infant School, London, and 
took an active part in its management. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Noy. 18 and 20, 1868; Jewish 
Record, Nov. 20, 1868. 
d. Í G. L. 
SAMUEL, SIR SAUL, Bart.: Australian 
statesman; born in London, England, Nov. 2, 1820; 
died there Aug. 29, 1900. In 1882 he emigrated 
with relatives to New South Wales. He entered 


Sydney College, and afterward engaged in mining 
and commercial pursuits. In 1839 he made the 
acquaintance of Sir Henry Parkes, whose colleague 
he later became in several governments. His public 
carcer began in 1846, when he was appointed a 
magistrate of the territory of New South Wales. 
In 1854 he won legislative honors, and in 1856 en- 
tered the Representative Assembly of New South 
Wales. In 1859 he joined the ministry; and from 
that time forward he held office continuously up 
to his appointment in 1880 to the London agent- 
generalship of New South Wales. In 1872 he. was 
nominated to a seat in the Legislative Council, in 
which chamber he represented the government; he 
was minister for finance and trade in 1859, 1865, 
1866, 1868, 1869, and 1870, and postmaster-general 
from 1872 to 1875, in 1877, and from 1879 to 1880. 
Samuel's main work in the colony was of a finan- 
cial character. As agent-general he expended over 
£6,000,000 in the purchase of railway plants and war 
material, and effected large loans totaling £50,009, - 
000. As colonial treasurer he made financial ar- 
rangements for separating Queensland from the 
parent colony of New South Wales. As postmaster- 
general he negotiated a postal service to Great Brit- 
ain via San Francisco—an achievement which se- 
cured him the C.M.G. (1874). In 1882 he was made 
K.C.M.G., and in 1886 the Companionship of the 
Bath was conferred upon him. He was the author 
of the Government Savings Bank Act, the Naviga- 
tion Act, and other acts of equal importance. 
Samuel was one of the most practical pioneers in 
the work of Australian federation, and cultivated 
the interests, not of New South Wales only, but of 
the whole of Australia. He was also the pioneer of 
several important industries which have developed 
in the colony. He represented Sydney at several 
international exhibitions, and in 1887 was one of the 


delegates of New South Wales to the Colonial Con- 


ference held in London. 

Sir Saul Samuel was a member of the council of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association, and was connected 
also with other leading communal institutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Oct. 22, 1897, and Aug. 31, 1900; 

Jew. Year Book, 5661 (= 1901), p. 320. 

J. G. L. 

SAMUEL SCHMELKA BEN HAYYIM 
SHAMMASH: Preacher and actuary of the rab- 
binate of Prague under EPHRAIM SOLOMON OF 
LENCZIZA in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was the author of the following works: 
“Perush al ha-Masoret," a supplement to Elijah 
Levita’s Masoretic explanations (Prague, 1610); 
“Seder Nashim,” on the three chief commandments 
concerning women— “niddah,” *hallah," and * de- 
likah "—written in Judzo-German (čb. 1629); “ Ba- 
Heshbon,” a multiplication table (7b. n.d.); “Som 
Sekel," a work on the Masorah (Cracow, after 1629); 
“Hageahot li-Shehitot u-Bedikot,” additions to 
Jacob Weil's rules for slaughtering (Prague, 1668). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. cols. 2412. 2418; 

Zunz, Z. G. pp. 297, 298; K. Lieben, Gal ‘Ed. p. 63 (German 

part); Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 412, 469, 568. 

E. C. l S. O. 

SAMUEL BEN SHNEOR. See SAMUEL OF 
EVREUX. | | 
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Samuel Yarhina’ah 


SAMUEL BEN SIMEON (called also Samuel 
Astruc @Escola): French scholar; lived in Pro- 
vence in the fourteenth century. His Hebrew sur- 
name was “ Kenesi," incorrectly derived from "ke: 
neset” (= *school?), the Hebrew translation of 
“d'Escola,” a name frequently found in southern 
France. He wrote a preface to the astronomical 
work “Shesh Kenafayim ” by Immanuel ben Jacob, 
Which is still in manuscript. Probably he is the 


Nasi Samuel d’Escola who explained the astronom-. 


ical tables of Bonet Bon Giorno. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 147. — . 

D. S. Man. 

SAMUEL, SIMON: German pathologist; born 
at Glogau Oct. 5, 1833; died at Königsberg, East 
Prussia, May 9, 1899. He studied medicine at 
Berlin and Vienna (M.D. 1855), established himself 
as à physician in Königsberg in 1856, and became 
privat-docent in 1864, and assistant professor in 
1874. 

Among his many works and essays may be men- 
tioned: * Diotrophische Nerven," 1860; “Der Ent- 
zündungsprocess," 1878; “Die Entstehung der 
Eigenwürme und des Fiebers,” 1876; “Handbuch 
der Allgemeinen Pathologie," 1879. With A. Eulen- 
burg he published also * Handbuch der Allgemeinen 
Therapie und der Therapeutischen Methoden," 
Leipsic and Vienna, 1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


s. F. T. H. 


SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON OF FALAISE: 
Tosatist of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
His French name was Sir Morel, by which he is often 
designated in rabbinical literature: Grey nw 
535 dw. He was a pupil of Judah Sir Leon 
of Parisand of Isaac ben Abraham of Sens. In 1240 
he took part in the renowned controversy instigated 
by the baptized Jew Nicholas Donin. 

Samuel was the author of the following works: 
(1) tosafot to several Talmudical treatises, among 
which those to the ‘Abodah Zarah were published, 
together with the text, according to the redaction of 
his disciple Perez ben Elijah; (2) a commentary, no 
longer in existence, on the laws concerning Passover 
composed in verse by Joseph Tob ‘Elem, quoted by 
Hayyim Or Zarua' (“ Or Zarua‘,” ii. 114); (8) ritual 
decisions, frequently cited by Meir of Rothenburg, 
Mordecai ben Hillel. and other rabbinical authorities 
of that time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loeb, in R. E. J. i. 248; Gross, Gallia Juda- 


ica, pp. 478-479: Berliner's Magazin, iv. 179-191; Grütz, 
Gesch. vii. 130: Zunz, Z. G. p. 87; Jacobs, Jews of Angevin 
England, pp. 583, 146, 421. 

E. C. I. Bn. 


SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON NASI OF CAR- 
CASSONNE: French scholar of the thirteenth 
century. He was the author of a commentary on 
the “ Moreh Nebukim,” which is still extantin man- 
uscript in the Library of the Neophytes at Rome. 
Gross identifies Samuel Nasi with Samuel Sekili, 
whom Menahem Me‘iri represents as one of the 
greatest scholars of the thirteenth century, and as 
being very well versed both in rabbinical literature 
and in secular science. Samuel Sekili's authority is 
often invoked in * Orbot Hayyim " and in * Kol Bo.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 433, 615. 
J: I. BR. 
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SAMUEL B. SOLOMON SEKILI. See Sam- 
UEL BEN SOLOMON NASI. 

SAMUEL, SYDNEY MONTAGU: English 
author and communal worker; born in London June 
21, 1848; died June, 1884; educated at University 
College, London. For upward of fifteen years 
Samuel threw himself into communal work with 
much zealand earnestness. In 1878 he became hon- 
orary secretary to the Board of Guardians, and wrote 
its annual reports from 1878 to 1882. He held a 
similar office in the Jewish Association forthe Diffu- 
sion of Religious Knowledge, and assisted in estab- 
lishing the Jewish Working Men's Club. In 1879 
he journeyed to the East, and made investigations 
into the moral and physical condition of the Jews. 
in the Holy Land and in other parts of the Orient. 
The result was embodied in his “Jewish Life in the 
East." He contributed also to the general press, 
and wrote some very graceful verses. 

Samuel displayed much activity in theatrical mat- 
ters, wasa ready adapter of plays, and wrotethe Eng- 
lish libretto of * Piccolino," produced at Her Majes- 
ty's Theatre in 1879. A comedy by him entitled “A 
Quiet Pipe" was produced at the Folly Theatre in 
1880. In collaboration, he translated Victor Hugo's 
“La Lyre et la Harpe” into English verse for a can- 
tata by Saint-Saéns, produced at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival in 1878. 

Samuel was a broker of the city of London, and 
was engaged in the banking establishment of his 
relatives, Samuel Montagu & Co. An authority 
on finance, he contributed to the “Examiner”; 
and wrote for the “Times” an annual survey of the 
course of exchange. His health broke down under 
the strain of his multifarious exertions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times (London), June 28, 1881; Jew. Chron. 

and Jew. World, June 27, 1884. 

J. G. L. 

SAMUEL BEN URI SHRAGA PHOEBUS: 
Polish rabbi and Talmudist of Woydyslaw in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. In his early 
youth he was a pupil of R. Heshel in Cracow, and 
on the latter’s death he continued his studies under 
R. Heshel’s successor, R. Leib Fischeles, whose 
daughter he married. l 

Samuel officiated as rabbi in Shydiow, Poland, 
whence he was called in Sept., 1691, to the rab- 
binate of Fürth, Germany. In his new office he 
displayed great activity, and was tbe recipient of a 
good income; nevertheless his new surroundings 
were distasteful to him. The reason is not known: 
but it is recorded that he longed for his former rab- 
binate. In 1694 he received a call to return to 
Shydlow, which he soon accepted, as appears from 
his approbation of the work “ ‘Ir Binyamin ” (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, 1698), in which he is menticned as 
rabbi of the Polish town. 

Samuel wrote in Hebrew a clear and comprehen- 
sive commentary on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, which appeared in Dyhernfurth in 1689, 
being the first Hebrew work printed there. Later 
he thoroughly revised it; and a second edition, with 
several emendations and additions, appeared at 
Fürth in 1694. He wrote also several responsa and 
opinions, one of which is published in * Hinnuk Bet 
Yehudah,” No. 181 (Frankfort-on-the Main, 1705). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hayyim N. Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, i. 81a, b, 
ii. 58b, Cracow, 1888-083; M. Brann, Geschichte und An- 
nalen der Dyhernfurter Druckerei, in Monatsschrift, x1. 
520; idem, Hine Sammlung Further Grabsehriften, in 
Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, pp. 396, 397; Azulai, Shem ha- 
Gedolim, s.v.; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2494. 


E. C. J. Z. L. 


SAMUEL YARHINA’AH (generally known 
as MAR SAMUEL): Babylonian amora of the 
first generation; son of Abba b. Abba; teacher of the 
Law, judge, physician, and astronomer; born about 
165 at Nehardea, in Babylonia; died there about 257. 
Asin the case of many other great men, a number 
of legendary stories are connected with his birth 
(comp. *Halakot Gedolot,” Gittin, end; Tos. Kid. 
s.v. ND). His father, who subsequently was known 
only by the designation Abuh di-Shemu'el (* father 
of Samuel"), was a silk-merchant. R. Judah b. 
Bathyra ordered a silken garment from him, but 

refused to take it after Abba had pro- 
His Birth. curedit, and when the latter asked him 
the reason of his refusal, R. Judah 
answered, *'The commission was only a spoken 
word, and was not sufficient to make the transac- 
-tion binding." Abba thereupon said, * Is the word 


of a sage not a better guaranty than his money?” | 


“You are right,” said R. Judah; “and because you 
‘lay so much stress upon a given word you shall 
have the good fortune of having a son who shall be 
like the prophet Samuel, and whose word all Israel 
will recognize as true.” Soon afterward a son was 
born to Abba, whom he named Samuel (Midr. 
Shemu'el, x. [ed. Buber, p. .39a]). 

Even as a boy Samuel displayed rare ability 
(Yer. Ket. v. 80a; Yer. Peah viii. 21b). His first 
teacher was an otherwise unknown, insignificant 
man, and Samuel, who knew more about a certain 
legal question. than did his teacher, would not 
submit to ill treatment by him (Haul. 107b). Then 
Samuel’s father, who was himself a prominent 
teacher of the Law, recognized as such even by Rab 
(Abba Arika; Ket. 51b), undertook to instruct the 
boy. As he seems to have been unequal to this 
task he sent him to Nisibis to attend the school 
of the rabbi who had predicted the boy's birth, 
that he might there acquire a knowledge of the 
Law (* Tanya," Hilkot * Abel,” ed. Horowitz, p. 187, 
quoted from Yer.; comp. also Mordecai on M. K. 
889). Samuel seems to have remained only a short 
time at Nisibis. On his return to Nehardea he 
studied under Levi b. Sisi, who was in Babylon be- 
fore the death of Judah ha-Nasi I. (see A. Krochmal 
in * He-Haluz," i. 69), and who exerted a great in- 
fluence on Samuel's development. Samuei made 
such rapid progress and became so proficient in his 
studies that he soon associated as an equal with his 
teacher (Hoffmann, * Mar Samuel," p. 70). 

Apart from the Bible and the traditional Law, 
which were usually the only subjects of study of 
the Jewish youth of that time, Samuel was in- 
structed, probably in his early youth, in other 
sciences. It is likely that he accompanied his father 
on the latter's journey to Palestine (Yer. B. M. iv. 
9c; Yer. Pes. v. 82a); for after his teacher Levi b. 
Sisi had gone to Palestine there was no one in Baby- 
lon with whom he could have studied. According 
to an account in the Talmud (B. M. 85b), which 
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Rapoport declares to be a later addition (* ‘Erek Mil- 


lin,” pp. 10, 222), but which may have some basis 


in fact, Samuel is said to have cured 

His R. Judah ha-Nasi I. of an affection 

Training. oftheeyes. Although Samuel was at 

that time too young to study directly 

under h. Judah, he studied under the pupils of the 

patriarch, especially with Hama b. Hanina (comp. 

Hoffmann, /.e. pp. 71-73; Fessler, “ Mar Samuel, der 
Bedeutendste Amora," p. 14, note 1). 

After having acquired a great store of knowledge 
in Palestine, his studies there including the Mishnah 
edited by R. Judah ha-Nasi as well as the other col- 
lections of traditional lore, Samuel left. the Holy 
Land, probably with his father, and returned to his 
native city. His reputation as a teacher of the Law 
having preceded him, many pupils gathered about 
him. As he was especially well versed in civil law, 
theexilarch Mar ‘Ukba, who was his pupil, appointed 
him judge of the court at Nehardea, where he was 
associated with his friend the learned and clever 
Karna. This court was regarded at that time as 

the foremost institution of its kind. 
The Judges In Palestine, as well as in Babylon, 
of Samuel and Karna were called the 
the Exile. “judges of the Diaspora" (dayyane 
Golah; Sanh. 17b) Upon the death 
of R. Shila, the director of the Academy (“resh 
sidra") of Nehardea, Mar Samuel was appointed to 
the office, after it had been refused by Rab, who 
would not accept any post of honor at Nehardea, 
Samuel's home (Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neu- 
bauer, “M. J. C." p. 28). The Academy of Nehar- 
dea entered upon a brilliant phase of its existence 
under Samuel’s directorate, and, with the academy 
founded by Rab at Sura, enjoyed a high gencral 
reputation. 

Rab at Sura and Mar Samuel at Nehardea estab- 
lished the intellectual independence of Babylon. 
Young men taking up the study of the Law 
there were no longer obliged to go to Palestine, 
since they had the foremost teachers at home. Baby- 
lon now came to be regarded, in a sense, as a sec- 
ond Holy Land. Samuel taught, * As it is forbidden 
to migrate from Palestine to Babylon, so is it for- 
bidden to migrate from Babylon to other countries ” 
(Ket. 111a). After Rab's death no new director was 
elected, and Rab’s greatest pupil, R. Huna, who be- 
came president of the court of Sura, subordinated 
himself to Mar Samuel in every respect, asking his 
decision in every difficult religio-legal question (Git. 
660b, 89b; comp. Sanh. 17b; Tos. db., s.v. NON, the 
phrase “be Rab” referring to R. Huna). 

The Academy of Nehardea was now the only one 
in Babylon, and its director, Samuel, who survived 
Rab about ten years, was regarded as the highest 

authority by the Babylonian Jews. 
Supreme at Even R. Johanan, the most prominent 
Nehardea. teacher in Palestine, and who at first 

looked upon Samuel merely as a col- | 
league, became so convinced of his greatness, after 
Samuel had sent him a large number of responsa 
on important ritual Jaws. that he exclaimed, “I 
have a teacher in Babylon” (Hul. 95b). 

Asa man, Mar Samuel was distinguished ror his 
modesty, gentleness, and unseltishness, being always 
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ready to subordinate his own interests to those of 


the community. He said: “A man may never ex- 
clude himself from the community, but must seek 
his welfare in that of society ” (Ber. 49b). He de- 
manded seemly behavior from every one, saying 
that any improper conduct was punishable by law 
(Hag. 5a). One should help one's fellow man at 
the first signs of approaching difficulties, so as to 
prevent them, and not wait until he is in actual dis- 
tress (20.). In his solicitude for helpless orphans he 
imposed upon every court the task of acting as 
father to them (Yeb. 67b; Git. 37a, 52b); and he de- 
clared that a loan taken from an orphan was not 
canceled in the Sabbatical year, even if no pros- 
bul had been made out for it (Git. 36b-87a). He 
stored his grain until prices had risen, in order to 
sell it to the poor at the low prices of the harvest- 
time (B. B. 90b). In order to save the people from 
being cheated he ordered the merchants never to 
take a profit of more than one-sixth of the cost price 
(B. M. 40b), and he was ready even to temporarily 
modify the Law in order to prevent them from sell- 
ing at a high price goods necessary for the fulfilment 
of a religious duty (Pes. 30a; Sukkah 34b). Ina 
certain case also he permitted the infraction of a 
religious prescription in order to keep people from 
harm (Shab. 42a). 

Mar Samuel was very modest in his associations 
with others, openly honoring any one from whom he 
had gained any knowledge (B. M. 33a). 
He never obstinately insisted on his 
own opinion, but yielded as soon as 
he was convinced of being in error 
(Er. 90a, b; Hul. 76b; Ber. 363). He was friendly 
to all men, and declared: “It is forbidden to deceive 
any man, be he Jew or pagan " (Hul. 94a). “Before 
the throne of the Creator there is no difference be- 
tween Jews and pagans, since there are many noble 
and virtuous among the latter” (Yer. R. H. i. 57a). 
He taught that the dignity of manhood should be 
respected even in the slave: the slave is given to 
the master only as a servant, and the master has no 
right to treat him with condescension or to insult 
him (Niddah 17a, 47a). Once, when a female slave 
had been taken away from Samuel and he had un- 
expectedly recovered her by paying a ransom, he 
felt obliged to liberate her because he had given up 
hope of recovering her (Git. 38a). 

Mar Samuel seems to have possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the science of medicine as it was 
known in his day; this is evident from many of 
his medical maxims and dietetic rules scattered 
through the Talmud. He energetically opposed the 
view then current, even in intelligent circles, that 
most diseases were due to the evil eye, declaring that 
the source of all disease must be sought in the 
noxious influence exercised by the air and the 
climate upon the human organism (B. M. 107b). 
He traced many diseases to lack of cleanliness 
(Shab. 188b), and others to disturbances of the 
regular mode of living (B. B. 146a). He claimed 
to possess cures for most diseases (B. M. 113b), 
and was especially skilful in treating the eye (D. 
M. 85b); he discovered an eye-salve which was 
known as the * killurin [xoA2ópiov] of Mar Samuel,” 
although he himself said that bathing the eyes with 
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cold water in the morning and bathing hands and 
feet with warm water in the evening were better 
than all the eye-salvesin the world (Shab. 78a, 108b). 
Samuel discovered also à number of the diseases of 
animals (Hul. 42b). He sometimes drew the figure 
of a palm-branch as his signature (Yer. Git. ix. 50d), 

although this was, perhaps, used by physicians gen- 
erally at that time as a sign of their profession (Rapo- 
port, “Erek Millin,” p. 17). 

From the scattered references in the Talmud it is 
impossible to determine exactly Mar Samuel’s pro- 
fieiency in astronomy ; but he knew how to solve 
many mathematical problems and how to explain 
many phenomena. He says himself :;* Although Iam 

as familiar with the courses of the stars as with the 
streets of Nehardea, I can not explain the nature or 
the movements of the comets” (Ber. 58b). Samuel 
devoted himself especially to that branch of applied 
astronomy that deals with calendric science, which he 
taught to his colleagues and pupils. His astronom- 
ical studies of the revolutions of the moon enabled 
him to predict the beginning of the month (* rosh 
hodesh ") as it was determined in Palestine, and he 
claimed to be able to remove the necessity of celebra- 
ting double holy days in the Diaspora (R. H. 20b; 
comp. Rashi ad loc.). He also computed a calendar 
for sixty years, which he subsequently sent to R. 
Johanan, the head of the Palestinian teachers, as a 
proot of his knowledge (Hul. 95b). He was called 
* Yarhina'ah (* yerah ? = * month?) because of this 
familiarity with calendric science and this ability to 
determine independently the beginning of the month 
(B. M. 85b). According to Krochmal (* He-Haluz,” 
i. 76), “Shoked,” another name given to Samuel, 
means “astronomer” (Yer. Ket. iv. 28b); but Hoff- 
mann’s view that “Shoked” (for which Babli has 
“Shakud”; Ket. 48b) means “the watchful, diligent 
one,” is more likely correct. This name is said to 
have been given to Samuel because, despite his 
medica] and astronomic studies, he devoted umpet 
to the study of the Law. 

Following the example of his teacher Levi b. Sisi, 
Mar Samuel collected the traditions handed down to 
him; his collection of baraitot, called “Tanna debe 
Shemu’el” in the Talmud (Shab. 54a; ‘Er. 70b, 86a, 
89b; Pes. 8a, 39a, b; Bezah 29a; R. H. 29b; Yoma 
30a; Zeb. 22a), was noted for its correct- 
ness and trustworthiness, although it wasnot held in 
such high esteem as were the collections of R. Hiyya 

and R. Hoshaiah (Letter of Sherira 
His Gaon, le. p. 18). Samuel did much to 
Haggadah. elucidate the Mishnah, both by his tex- 
tual explanations (Shab. 104b; Pcs. 
119b; Git. 67b; B. M. 23b; ‘Ab. Zarah 8b, 82a; R. 
H. 18a; Kid. 76b) and by his precise paraphrasing 
of ambiguous expressions and his references to 
other traditions. He is chiefly important, however, 
because of his promulgation of new theories and his 
independent decisions both in ritual and in civil 
law. However, in the field of ritual law he was not 
considered as great an authority as his colleague 
Rab, and practical questions were always decided 
according to Rab's views asagainst those of Samuel 
(Niddah 24b; Bek. 49b). In civil law his authority 
was the highest in Babylon, and his decisions be- 
came law even when contrary to Rab's (20.). 
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Mar Samuel amplified and expanded earlier legal 
theories and originated many new legal maxims. 
He formulated the important principle that the law 
of the country in which the Jews are living is bind- 
ing upon them (B. K. 113b). This principle, which 
was recognized as valid from a halakic point of 
view, made it a religious duty for the Jews to obey 
the laws of the country. Thus, although the Jews 
had their own civil courts, Mar Samuel thought that 
the Persian law should be taken into account and 
that various Jewish regulations should be modified 
according to it (B. M. 108a; B. B. 55a). On account 
of his loyalty to the government and his friendship 
with the Persian king, Shabur I., Samuel was called 
Shabur Malka (B. B. 115b) Fürst (“ Orient, 
Lit." 1847, No. 8, p. 39) and Rapoport (zd. p. 196) re- 
fer, each differently, the name of Aryok, given to 
Samuel (comp. Shab. 53a; Kid. 89a; Men. 38b; Hul. 
76b), to his close relations with the Neo-Persians and 
their king. Older commentators explain this name 
without reference to such relations (Tos. Shab. 59a; 
Rashi ad loe. ; comp. Fessler, /.c. p. 9, note 1). 

It was due to Mar Samuel’s influence with the 
Persian king that the Jews were granted many priv- 


ileges. On one occasion Samuel even 

Relations made his love for his own people sub- 
with the  sidiary to his loyalty to the Persian 
Persian king and to his strict view of the 
Court. duties of a citizen; for when the news 


came that the Persians, on capturing 
Mazaca (Cæsarea), in Cappadocia, had killed 12,000 
Jews who had obstinately opposed them, Samuel 
refrained from displaying any sorrow (M. K. 26a). 
But he had a great love for his people, and he loy- 
ally cherished the memory of the former kingdom 
of Judah. Once, when one of his contemporaries 
adorned himself with a crown of olive, Samuel sent 
him the following message: “The head of a Jew 
that now wears a crown while Jerusalem lies deso- 
late, deserves to be separated from its trunk ” (Yer. 
Sotah ix. 924b, c). Samuel expected the restoration 
of the Jewish state in Palestine to come about ina 
natural way, through permission given to the Jews 
by the various governments to return to Palestine 
and establish an independent state there (Ber. 34b). 
Mar Samuel was unfortunate in his family life. 
He had no sons, and his two daughters were captured 
by soldiers during the war with the Romans. They 
were taken to Sepphoris, in Palestine, where they 
were ransomed by coreligionists, but both died at an 
early age after having been married successively to 
a relative (Ket. 23a; Yer. Ket. ii. 26c). The esteem 
in which Mar Samuel was held appears from the 
fact that no one thought of attributing his misfor- 
tune to any sin committed by him; it was explained 
rather as being in consequence of some offense 
committed in Babylon by R. Hananya, the nephew 
of R. Joshua (Yer. Ket. ii. 8; comp. Ket. 28a). After 
his death Samuel was glorified in legend. 
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SAMUEL AND YATES: Names of two 
families which led the congregation of Liverpool, 
England, in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They trace their descent on the one side to 
one Ralph Samuel, who was born probably at Stre- 
litz, possibly at Kissingen, Nov. 22, 1788, and on 
the other to Samuel Yates, also of Strelitz, who 
married Martha Abrahams; the latter’s mother was 
one Martha Haynes (daughter of a Dorsetshire 
farmer), who eloped and became a Jewess. A 
brother of Samuel Yates married a sister of Polly 
Levy, and the latter married Ralph Samuel; the 
sisters Levy were connected with the chief Ash- 
kenazic family of London that founded the Great 
Synagogue. Three daughters of Samuel Yates 
married three sons of Ralph Samuel, and thus 
constituted a combined family, some of the later 
members of which adopted the name of Yates. For 
chart of the Samuel and Yates pedigree see pages 
82 and 33. 

Two members of the family are in the British 
Parliament: Herbert Samuel, born 1870; educated 
at Baliol College, Oxford. He was secretary of the 
Home Counties Liberal Federation from 1895 to 1902. 
In Parliament he sat for the Cleveland Division of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, Nov., 1902. He 
wrote “Liberalism: Its Principles and Proposals” 
(London, 1902) Stuart M. Samuel, born Oct. 
24, 1856; educated at Liverpool Institute and Uni- 
versity College School. He is president of the Home 
for Jewish Incurables, and vice-president of the 
Jewish Workingmen's Club. He represented Tower 
Hamlets (Whitechapel Division) iu 1900. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolf, History and Genealogy of the Jew- 


ish Families of Yates and Samuel of Liverpool (privately 
printed, London, 1901); Jewish Year-Book, 1904-5. 


SAMUEL ZARFATI: Court physician to the 
popes Alexander VI. and Julius II. ; died about 1519. 
The name *Zarfati " indicates that Samuel was a na- 
tive of France, and as he was probably from south- 
ern France he is called by Burchard *the Spanish 
rabbi, physician of the pope” (* Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscrits,” i. 194). At the coronation of Pope 
Julius II., Samuel presented the petition of the Jews 
for the continuance of their privileges, making a 
solemn speech. By a bull of May 14, 1504, Samuel 
himself was confirmed in the rights previously be- 
stowed upon him by Alexander VI. He was thus 
appointed court physician of Julius JI., granted the 
privilege of attending Christian patients, freed from 
the obligation of wearing the Jews’ badge, and taken 
with his entire family under the immediate protec- 
tion of the pope. On account of his property in 
France he also obtained letters of protection and safe- 
conduct from Louis XII. Samuel was an unusu- 
ally skilful physician, and the poperelied more upon 
him than upon his Christian physicians. On Aug. 
17, 1511, the pope fell seriously ill, and his physi- 
cians, with the exception of Samuel, pronounced him 
dead. Samuels opinion proved correct, and the 
pope lived two years longer. There exist certain 
calendar-tables in Hebrew the author of which is a 
Samuel Zarfati (Neubauer, “ Cat. Bod]. Hebr. MSS.” 
No. 2255, 2), but they may belong to the printer 
Samuel Zarfati of Rome, who lived about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. 
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SAMUELSON, SIR BERNHARD: English 

merchant and politician; born at Liverpool Nov. 22, 

1820; died May 10, 1905. After serving an appren- 

ticeship in a general merchant's office in Liverpool 

(1835-41), he was placed in charge of the Continen- 

tal transactions of Sharp, Stewart & Co., engi- 

neers of Manchester (1842-45). He established rail- 
way works in Tours, France (1846-48), purchased 
the Agricultural Implement Works of Banbury 

(1849), and erected blast-furnaces at Middlesborough 

(1854), to which he later added collieries and iron- 

stone mines (1872-80). He was a member of Parlia- 

ment for Banbury in 1859, and from 1865 to 1885, 

and for North Oxfordshire from 1885 to 1895, and 

was appointed on the Royal Commission of Tech- 
nique and Education in 1881, of which he became 
chairman. He early severed his connection with 

Judaism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: IWio's Tho, 1905. 
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SAMUELY, NATHAN : Austrian ghetto poet; 
born in Stry, Galicia, 1846. At the age of seventeen 
he published a story in Hebrew entitled “Shewa 
Shaboses," which he followed by a second, * Sefat 
Ne'emanim," and two volumes of Hebrew poems, 
* Kenaf Renanim,” the subjects being taken from old 
Jewish history. A succession of his German pro- 
ductions which appeared later was due to the en- 
couragement of the German poet Moritz Rapoport. 
In 1886 appeared at Leipsic the first volume of Sam- 
 uely's * Culturbilder?; the second was published 
five years afterward. This work consists of stories 
of Jewish life in Galicia, and has been translated 
into many modern languages. “Zwischen Licht und 
Finsterniss," a longerstory, was published at Vienna 
in 1889. The following short stories were published 
in Berlin: * AusDunklen Tagen,” * Zwischen Ham- 
mer und Ambos," “Eine Traurige Erinnerung" 
(1896), * Macht für Macht," * Die Rekrutirung." In 
1902 appeared * Alt Lemberg," a historical sketch. 
A story in three volumes, “ Nur ein Bischen Wasser," 
is the most recent of his works. 

In the meantime a few Hebrew books by Samuely 
were published, among them “ Min ha-Hayyim,” in 
five small volumes (Warsaw), and * Parzufim " (25.). 

B. 

SAMUN, JOSEPH HAYYIM IBN: Italian 
Talmudist; lived at Leghorn in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. He was the author of “ ‘Edut 
bi-Yehosef? (Leghorn, 1800), in two volumes, the 
first containing novelle on the Talmudical treatise 
Baba Mezi‘a, and the second a collection of re- 
sponsa. To the work is appended “Lekah Tob,” 
containing novella and responsa by the author's son 
Shem-Tob, rabbi of Leghorn (comp. Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl." col. 2583; Mortara, “Indice,” p. 58). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 281; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 430. 


E. C. I. Bn. 

SAN ANTONIO: Largest city in Texas; 
founded by the Spaniards in 1718. Jews first set- 
tled there in 1854, when the cemetery was founded. 

The Reform congregation Beth-El was organized 
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May 81, 1874, although preliminary meetings had 
been held two years earlier. and tbe first service was 
held at the home of Abraham Morris, North Flores 


street. Ground was purchased in Travis Park and 
a synagogue erected. In 1908 a more commodious 
building was erected on the old site. "The follow- 
ing rabbis have served the congregation: B. E. 
Jacobs, I. Lewinthal, M. P. Jacobson, H. Elkin, and 
Samuel Marks (the present, 1905, incumbent). 

The Hebrew Benevolent Association was organ- 
ized in 1856, and reorganized in 1866; in 1885 the 
name of the society was changed to Montefiore 
Benevolent Association. There is also a. Ladies’ 
Hebrew Benevolent Association in active operation. 
An Orthodox congregation was founded June 1, 
1890, with a membership of 43. After it had met 
for eight years in private houses the present syna- 
gogue on Dwyer avenue was erected. Edar Lodge, 
No. 211, I. O. B. B., was organized June 24, 1874. 

San Antonio has been the center of a number of 
Texo-Mexican conflicts. Moses Albert Levi, as sur- 
geou-general in Sam Houston's army, was present 
at the storming of the Alamo by the Texans in Dec., 
1885. Colonel Johnson's report of the capture of 
San Antonio, Dec. 5, 1885, says: * Doctors Levi and 
Pollard deserve my warmest praise for their unre- 
mitting attention and assiduity ” (H. Cohen, “ Settle- 
ment of the Jews in Texas," in * Publ, Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc." 1894, p. 151; Baker, “Scrap-Book of 
Texas ?). 
to the memory of the heroes of the Alamo, who per- 
ished March 6, 1886, is the name of A. Wolf (W. 
Corner, “San Antonio," p. 124). Simon Wolf, in 
“The Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen” (pp. 884- 
988), gives the names of Jews who were among the 
recruits from San Antonio in the Confederate army. 

Members of the San Antonio community have been 
prominent in civil life: Alexander Nordhaus was for 
seven years justice of the peace; H. Silva Heimann, 
L. Zork, A. Lewy, and Alexander Michael have been 
aldermen; John Rosenheimer, county judge; S. C. 
Eldridge, attorney and counselor at law, member 
and secretary of the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee. Constance Pessels (Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University) holds the chair of English in San An- 
tonio high school. Dr. Burg (M.D., Vienna) is 


prominent in communal affairs; Nat. M. Washer is. 


president of the Beth-El congregation, and upon 

President Roosevelt’s visit to San Antonio, April 7, 

1905, was chosen by the citizens to make a presenta- 

tion address; and the Oppenheimer brothers and the 

Halff brothers are promineut as bankers and mer- 

chants. . 

San Antonio has a population of 58,321, of whom 

1,800 are Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Cohen, Settlement of the Jews in Texas, 
in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 1894, pp. 189-156: American 
Jewish Year Book, 5661 (1900-1), pp. 617-618. 

A. M. C. 


SAN DANIELE DEL FRIULI: Italian 
town, near Udine. About 1600 two brothers ramed 
Luzzatto established themselves here, a descendant 
of one of whom was Hezekiah, the father of Samuel 
David Luzzatto. The enactment of 1777 renewed 
the right of the Jews to live in Venice, though 
With inany Obnoxious restrictions. According toa 


Upon the monument erected in Austin. 


Hebrew document of the time, they were forbidden 


to live in the villages of the state, because of the 
quarrels between the native and the foreign Jews at 


Venice. The community of San Daniele, like many 
others, was subsequently dissolved, and Hezekiah 
Luzzatto, who was then sixteen years of age, went 
With his family to Triest. | i 

S. G. J. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Principal city of Califor- 
nia; chief commercial city of the Pacific coast. The 
name of San Francisco was given to the village of 
Yerba Buena by Washington Bartlett, who, through 
his mother, a Jewess born at Charleston, S. C., was 
connected with the leading Portuguese Jewish fam- 
ilies of the South (“California Star," Jan. 80, 1847; 
Hittel, “Hist. of California," ii. 596 et seg.) As. 
early as 1836 American settlers appeared on the 


peninsula. Whether any Jews were 
Early among them is not known, though it 
Settlers. is probable (see Lemrsporrr, WILL- 


IAM) The descendants of Raphael 
and Benjamin Fisher state that these brothers were 
merchants in San Francisco in 1847, and that sub- 
sequently they returned to their native city of 
Kempen, Prussia, The year 1849 saw a considera- 
ble number of Jews collected in San Francisco, some 
of whomentered the Golden Gate on the first Pacific 
mail-steamer, in February, 1849. "The roll of the 
Society of California Pioneers, however, which con- 
tains only names of * forty-niners," mentions but few 
Jews besides Louis Gloss. "The Jews arrived over- 
land from “the States," and by sea from Europe 
and Australia, and scattered over the entire gold- 
mining region (see CALIFORNIA). 

The beginnings of the communal life of the Jews 
of San Francisco date from the autumn of 1849, 


Im 
a — SEES. 


The Broadway Synagogue, San Francisco. 


(From an old drawing.) 


though many of the details are obscured in tradi- 
tion. Among the “forty-niners” were quitea num- 
ber whose names subsequently became prominent in - 
the judicial, political, and commercial history of the 
state. Seligmans, Lazards, Wormsers, and Glaziers, 
now international bankers and financiers, were 
among them. To these may be added the names of 
Chief Justice Solomon HEvpENFELDT and Judge 
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Henry A. Lyons. 
the approach of the holy season, there were consid- 
erably more than one hundred Jews in the new city. 


About fifty assembled on the Day of Atonement in 
that year in a room above a store in which gold- 
dust was weighed (* Occident," vii. 480). The tradi- 
tion of the Sherith Israel congregation, collected 
from the statements of its founders, also go back to 
an Atonement service in 1849, held in a tent, pre- 
sided over by Hyam Joseph, and led by Joel Noah, 
a brother of Major Mordecai M. Noah. The organ- 
ization of the two principal congregations took 
place about the same time—the summer of 1850— 
along geographical lines, one representing the Ger- 
man-Bavarian 
and American 
elements, the 
other represent- 
ing the Polish 
and English cle- 
ments, of which 
latter Israel Sol- 
omons was the 
chief represent- 
ative. The cor- 
ner-stone of the 
new California 
street syna- 
gogue of the 
Sherith Isracl 
congregation 
bears the legend, 
“Organized Au- 
gust, 1850.” 
That the Ger- 
man congrega- 
tion, subse- 
quently known 
by the name of 
Emanu-El, was 
already enjoy- 
ing a corporate 
existence in July or, at the latest, August, 1850, 
is proved by the contract, dated Sept. 1, 1850, en- 
tered into by Emanuel M. Berg, president, “for 
Congregation Emanu-El," and Loriug Bartlett, Jr., 

in the presence of C. Gilchrist, for the 

The Two renting of “a certain room” on Bush 
Congrega- street, below Montgomery street. The 

tions. Emanu-El and Sherith Israel congre- 

gations probably originated in the 
two “minyanim” or prayer-services held on Atone- 
ment Day, 1849. Only three Jewesses are known 
to have attended these services. 

Certain Jews early attained distinction in San 
Francisco. Abraham C. Labatt was an alderman 
as early as 1851. Joseph Shannon, an English 
Jew, was county treasurer of San Francisco in the 
same year. In 1852 the city sent Elkan Heyden- 
feldt and Isaac Cardoza to the state legislature. 
During the first decade of the California common- 
wealth the commercial importance of the Jewish 
community became sufficient to change the date of 
“collection day " whenever it fell on the Day of 
Atonement. Early in1850 Emanuel Hart presented 
the community with.a lot for a cemetery. When 
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In the autumn of 1849, howard: 


Mortuary Chapel of the Home of Peace and Hills of Eternity Cemeteries, 
San Francisco. 
(From a photograph.) 


San Antonio . 
San Francisco 


many of the adventurous gold-diggers returned un- 


successful from the fields and other Jews arrived 
from the East and South without means, August 


Helbing and Israel Solomons organized the Eureka 
Benevolent Association and the First Hebrew Benev- 
olent Association, both dating from Sept., 1850. It 
was not until 1854 that the two congregations were 
prepared to consecrate their houses of worship, both 
having been made ready for the autumn holy days 
of that year. Dr. Julius Eckmann, first rabbi of the 
Congregation Emanu-E], officiated at the consecra- 
tion of both the Broadway (Emanu-E]) and the 
Stockton street (Sherith Israel) synagogue. 

The organization of the Hebrew Young Men's 
Literary and 
Benevolent As- 
sociation took 
place in Oct., 
1855, under the 
inspiration of 
Dr. Eckmann, 
who in 1854 had 
organized the 
first - Sabbath- 
school (Emanu- 
El). Dr. Eck- 
mann founded 
also in 1855 the 
first Jewish jour- 
nal to appear on 
the Pacific coast, 
the “Gleaner.” 
This was fol- 
lowed by the 
“Voice of Is- 
rael? (H. M. 
Bien, L. L. Den- 
nery) and sub- 
sequently by the 
4 Jewish Messen- 
ger of the Paci- 
fic" (H. M. Bien). 

The Independent Order B'nai B’rith was intro- 
duced into the city of San Francisco by Lewis Abra- 
ham, afterward of Washington, D. C. (1855). The 
first lodge was named Ophir, No. 21, and was then 
composed of the leading Hebrews of San Francisco. 
Grand Lodge No. 5 was organized by Baruch Roths- 
child in 1863, Jacob Greenebaum of Sacramento 
being its first president (“ Menorah,” iii. 407-408). In 
1857 the Hebra Bikkur Holim u-Kaddisha was organ- 
ized “to assist needy and sick brethren with doctor, 
medicine, attendance, and all necessaries in cases of 
disease.” This society is still in existence. Jews 
were among the members of the Vi gilance Commit- 
tee and the fire companies (Hittel, /.e.). 

In 1860 the Reform movement reached San Fran- 
cisco. During the first decade of the existence of the 

Congregation Emanu-Elit had adhered 

Introduc- to the minhag in vogue among German 
tion congregations, in contradistinction to 

of Reform the Sherith Israel congregation, which 

Ritual. worshiped according to the Anglo- 

Polish minhag. The Emanu-El con- 
gregation, however, always remaining in touch with 
Eastern thought, availed itself of the advent of Dr. 


San Francisco 
Sanchez 
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Elkan Cohn (June, 1860; d. March 11, 1889) to insti- 
tute reforms. At first these were slight and unim- 
portant; they were attended, nevertheless, by con- 
siderable friction, which resulted in 1864 in the 
secession of a large element of the membership and 
the organization of the Ohabai Shalome congrega- 
tion, which afterward invited Albert Siegfried BET- 
TELHEIM to become its rabbi. Despite this defection 
the Emanu-El congregation continued to flourish, 
and on March 23, 1866, dedicated a new synagogue 
on Sutter street, The Sherith Israel congregation, 
likewise finding its accommodations too limited, 
erected the Taylor street synagogue, and in 1904 
laid the corner-stone of a new building on California 


San Francisco have organized two other important. 


societies—the Emanu-El Sisterhood and the Council 
of Jewish Women. Altogether, there are 69 local 
Jewish institutions in San Francisco, including the 
Mount Zion Hospital (organized 1888) and 11 lodges 
of the I. O. B. B. 

There are many Jews among the leading bankers, 
merchants, and manufacturers of San Francisco. 
The Nevada National, Anglo-Californian, and Lon- 
don, Paris, and American banks are under Jewish 
control. Jews furnish a considerable percentage of 
the student bodies of the two universities, and as a 
result they are becoming prominent in the legal, 
journalistic, engineering, and other professions. 


INTERIOR OF THE SUTTER STREET SYNAGOGUE, SAN FRANCISCO. 
(From a photograph.) 


street. For many years H. A. Henry and Henry Vi- 
daver filled the rabbinical office in this congregation, 
the present (1905) rabbi of which is Jacob Nieto. 

In 1874 the Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum and 
Home Society was organized, under the presidency 
of Dr. Elkan Cohn; it supports over 200 orphans 
and 40 aged. Samuel Wolf Levy has been its presi- 
dent since 1874. 

The Jewish congregations in San Francisco num- 
ber ten: Emanu-El, Sherith Israel, Beth Israel, and 
Ohabai Shalome (Reform, or moderate Reform); 

Sha'are Hesed and Keneseth Israel 

Present (Orthodox); and four smaller congre- 

Condition. gations organized on geographical 

lines. The benevolent societies are 
numerous. Besides the Eureka Benevolent and First 
Hebrew Benevolent societies, the Jewish women of 


The growth of the Jewish population has been uni- 
form with the general development of the city. 
From barely 100 in 1849 it reached 17,500 in 1895; 
in 1905 it exceeded 20,000. The total population is 
440,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hittel, History of California: Markens, The 
Hebrews in America; Voorsanger, Chronicles of Emanu- 
El; idem, A Few Chapters from the History of the Jews 
of the Pacific Coast, in American Jews! Annual, 5649 ; 
Pacific Hebrew Annual, vols. i. and ii. 


A. J. V. 

SAN JOSÉ. See SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA. 

SAN MARINO: Ancient republic of central 
Italy; situated not far from the Adriatic Sea and 


founded in the fourth century by the Dalmatian Mari- 
nus. The first mention of Jews here dates from 


the second half of the fourteenth century, when the 
statutes concerning debtors and usurers point with 
unmistakable clearness to the business transac- 
tions of Jews, and when one Emanuele of Rimini 
lent money in San Marino (1869). In 1442 Count 
Guidantonio of Montefeltro recommends “to the 
care of the captains regent the Jews who transact 
business in San Marino.” Mention is made of a 
Jewish thief (1455), of an alleged or suspected trai- 
tor, and of a dispenser of counterfeit coin (1459); 
also of a banker, Musetto, who furnished the regency 
with ready cash to meet the expenses entailed by 
the visit of princely guests to the republic (1462). 
Several other Jewish names are recorded in official 
documents of the fifteenth century ; and from the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century documents regard- 
ing Jews are so numerous as to fully justify the 
inference that a Jewish community existed in San 
Marino. Measures and resolutions regarding the 
Jews and their trades were repeatedly passed by the 
government in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
res. TheJews were ordered to wear special badges 
and to submit to certain restrictions; but official 
protection and consideration were granted to them. 

Two letters from the aldermen of San Leo (1537) 
and San Arcangelo (1546), announcing the conversion 
to Catholicism of two poor Jews, are found in the 
archives. . 

In the seventeenth century Jews often requested 
the government to assist them in disposing of the 
pledges deposited at their *banchi," a term of two 
months being generally assigned for redemption. 
In later centuries the importance and number of the 
Jews in San Marino steadily diminished, doubtless 
in consequence of the institution of public pawn- 
broking establishments and the general modification 


of public economics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Original documents in the government ar- 
chives at San Marino; C. Malagola, L’ Archivio Governativo 
della Repubblica di S. Marino, Bologna, 1886; A. 
nardy, Carteggi San Marinesi del Secolo XV. in Arch. 
Storico Italiano, Disp. 9a, 1900; Frammenti San Marinesi 

e Feltrescht, 1902-3. 

| A. A. B. 


D. 

) 

SAN MILLAN DE LA COGOLLA: Local- 
ity in Spain, not far from Najera, with a famous 
convent of great antiquity. Jews were living here 
as early as at Najera, and they suffered greatly in 


the civil war between D. Pedro and D. Henry de. 


Trastamara. On Oct. 15, 1369, at the request of the 
directors of the small aljama of San Millán, whose 
cause was advocated by *certain Jews who were 
received at court," Henry II. of Castile ordered that 
"the Christian men and women and the Moorish 
men and women” should immediately discharge all 
their debts to the Jews, *that the last-named might 
be able to pay their taxes the more promptly." On 
Sept. 10, 1371, however, the king released the abbot 
and all the monks of San Millán from whatever 
debts they had contracted with the Jews since the 
battle of Najera. B 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist. xxxix. 255 et seq. 


S. M. K. 


SAN SALVADOR. See SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


SANA‘A. See YEMEN. 
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SANBALLAT: One of the chief opponents of 
Nehemiah when he was building the walls of Jeru- 
salem and carrying out his reforms among the 
Jews. “Sanballat,” according to Sayce (in Has- 
tings, “Dict. Bible,” s.v.), is connected with the 
Assyrian “Sinballidh,” and means “Sin has vivi- 
fied.” He was called also “the Horonite,” and was 
associated with Tobiah the Ammonite and Geshem 
the Arabian (Neh. ii. 19, iv. 7). But his home was 
evidently at Samaria, from whatever “Horon” he 
may have come. 

The first arrival at Jerusalem of Nehemiah and 
his escort aroused the sleeping enmity of these op- 
ponents of the Jews. They were grieved (26. ii. 10) 
that the welfare of the Jews should be fostered. 
When Nehemiah actually disclosed his intention of 
building the walls of Jerusalem they laughed him 
to scorn (2b. ii. 19), and said, “ Will ye rebel against 
the king?” Nehemiah resented their insinuation, 
and gave them to understand that they had no right 
in Jerusalem, nor any interest in its affairs. As soon 
as Sanballat and his associates heard that Nehemiah 
and the Jews were actually building the walls, they 
were angry (ib. iv. 1-3); and Sanballat addressed 
the army of Samaria with a contemptuous reference 
to “these feeble Jews.” Tobiah appeased him by 
saying that a jackal climbing on the wall they were 
building would break it down. Nehemiah and his 
builders, the Jews, vigorously hurried the work, 
while Sanballat and his associates organized their 
forces to fight against Jerusalem (čb. iv. 8). Nehe- 
miah prepared to meet the opposition and continued 
the work on the walls. Five different. times San- 
ballat and his confederates challenged Nehemiah and 
the Jews to meet them in battle in the plain of Ono 
(ib. vi. 1-7). Nehemiah was equal to the emergency 
and attended strictly to his work. Then Sanballat, 
with Jews in Jerusalem who were his confeder- 
ates, attempted to entrap Nehemiah in the Temple 
(ib. vi. 10-18); but the scheme failed. These treach- 
erous Jews, however, kept Sanballat and 'Tobiah in- 
formed as to the progress of the work in Jerusalem. 
Nehemiah's far-sighted policy and his shrewdness 
kept him out of the hands of these neighbor-foes. 
In his reforms, so effectively carried out, he discov- 
ered that one of the grandsons of the high priest 
Hliashib had married a daughter of this Sanballat, 
and was thus son-in-law of the chief enemy of the 
Jews (db. xiii. 28). The high priest was driven out 
of Jerusalem on the ground that he had defiled the 
priesthood. 

Josephus (“Ant.” xi. 7, 8 2) gives a different 
story, placing Sanballat later on in Persian history, 
during the reign of Darius Codomannus. His story 
is probably a traditional account of the origin of the 
Temple on Mt. Gerizim. 

J. I. M. P. 

SANCHEZ (SANCHES), ANTONIO RI- 
BEIRO: Russian court physician; born 1699; died 
in Paris 1783; member of a Marano family of Pena- 
macor, district of Castello Branca, Portugal. San- 
chez, with many coreligionists, escaped from the 
persecutions in Portugal and went to Holland, 
where he studied medicine at the University of 
Leyden. There he enjoyed the friendship of his 
professor, the eminent physician Herman Boerhaave, 
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Sandalfon 


who formed a very high opinion of Sanchez’s abil- 
ity. When Empress Anna Ivanovna of Russia re- 
quested Boerhaave (1781) to send hera learned physi- 
cian who would be competent- to act as her medical 
adviser, he recommended Sanchez, who entered her 
service the same year. The empress was so pleased 
with Sanchez that she appointed him chief phy- 
sician of the Cadets; and soon after he was elected 
member of the Imperial Academy of Science. In 


. 1740, after the death of Anna Ivanovna, Sanchez 


was appointed, by the regent Anna Leopoldovna, 
physician to the young prince Ivan Antonovich. She 
had such confidence in him that even from Riga she 
sent to him for examination the prescriptions of the 
attending physicians. 


At this time Sanchez had a large practise and. 


many influential friends in St. Petersburg. He de- 
voted his leisure hours to study, and accumulated a 
valuable collection of medical works. When the 
regency of Anna Leopoldovna ended, in 1741, and 
many statesmen and courtiers were replaced, Sanchez 
was retained as physician to the empress Elizabeth 
Petrovna. He enjoyed her favor, and maintained his 
reputation as one of the most skilful physicians in 
Europe. In 1744 Sanchez attended the princess 
Sophia Augusta, afterward Empress Catherine II., 
and, according to the statement in her “ Memoirs,” 
saved her froma dangerous illness. He was then 
elevated to the rank of councilor of state. 

Three years later Sanchez was suddenly ordered to 
resign and to leave St. Petersburg. Officially he re- 
ceived his congé on account of illness. In the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation Elizabeth praises his 
great skill as a physician and the honesty with 
which he had discharged his duties. Sanchez’s dis- 
missal astonished the court circle, especially as he 
was known never to have interfered in politics. He 
hastened to sell his property, and then went to Paris. 
His library, purchased by the empress, greatly en- 
riched the medical department of the imperial li- 
brary. The mystery of his dismissal gave Sanchez 
no rest, and soon after his arrival in Paris he wrote 
to the president of the Imperial Academy of Science, 
Count K. G. Razumovski, asking for an explana- 
tion. The latter, in turn, wrote to the chancellor 
Bestyuzhev; and from both letters it appears that 
the only reason for Sanchez’s discharge was the fact 
that the empress, who hated the Jews, had been told 
that he professed Judaism. 


When Sanchez learned this he resigned himself 


to the situation, and again devoted himself to the 
study and practise of medicine. He became very 
popular in the poorer quarters of Paris; but work 
among the poor, whom he treated gratuitously, 
ruined both his health and his finances. Some of the 
Russian dignitaries, who corresponded with him, 
considered it their duty to aid him; and Catherine 
II. was induced to grant him a life pension of 1,000 
rubles annually (1762). 

Sanchez was the first medical writer to acquaint 
the physicians of Europe with the medical value of 
the Russian vapor-baths, through his work “De 
Cura Variolarum Vaporarii Ope apud Russos ” (Rus- 
sian transl. ^O Parnykh Rossiskikh Banyakh," St. 
Petersburg, 1779). He was the author also of “Sur 
l'Origine de la Maladie Venerienne” (Lisbon, 1750). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Richter, Gesch. der Medicin in Russland, 
vol. iii., passim ; Russki Arkhiv, 1864, p. 386 ; 1870, p. 280; 
Razsvyet, 1888, No. 16. 

H. R. M. R. 

SANCHO (SANDJE or SHANGI): Family 
name of frequent occurrence among Oriental Span- 
ish Jews, and borne by several writers. 

Abraham ben Ephraim Sancho: "Turkish 
physician and Hebrew poet; lived at Constantinople 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Sancho 
composed poems particularly in praise of certain 
authors; for instance, Solomon Alkabiz's * Shoresh 
Yishai” (Constantinople, 1566) has at the end a poem 
by Sancho, and Kimhi’s “ Miklol” and *Shorashim ” 
also include poems by Sancho in praise of these 
works. Sancho himself is praised by Bezaleel Ash- 
kenazi (Responsa, No. 14). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or hia-Hayyim, No. 57.° 


E. C. | M. SEL. 

Eliezer ben Sancho: Turkish rabbinical author; 
lived at Constantinople in the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth century. He was a disciple of Joseph Kas- 
sabi, and in collaboration with his brother Jacob 
wrote several works, which were nearly all destroyed 
by fire, only one, the “ Dat wa-Din,” a commentary 
on the Pentateuch, being preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. 

E. C. M. FR. 

Ephraim ben Sancho: Spanish Talmudicscholar 
and polemist; flourished in Aragon in the twelfth 
century. Pedro the Great, King of Aragon, invited 
him to take part in a disputation with a certain 
Nicholas de Valencia (mentioned by J. R. de Castro 
in “Bibliotheca Espafiola,” i. 266, as one of the 
troubadours) on the question of the superiority of 
the Jewish over the Christian religion or vice versa. 
Ephraim answered very cleverly; and his answer 
was approved by the king. L. Dukes (in “ Orient,” 
xii. 29) identities Ephraim with Don Santo the poet, 
referred to by J. R. de Castro (l.c. p. 178); but Kay- 
serling and Steinschneider have proved that the 
identification is faulty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, p. 545; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim. No. 523; Kayserling, Sephar dim, p. 338; 
Dukes, in Orient, xii. 29; Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
ture, p. 350. 

Ephraim ben Sancho: Portuguese physician; 
flourished at the end of the fifteenth century. He 
was court physician to Affonso V., King of Por- 
tugal; but the courtiers, out of jealousy, prevailed 


on “iha king, through all sorts of calummnies, to dis- 
miss him. He then went to Constantinople, where 


he was received with great honor by Sultan Mah- 
mud IL, the Great. The latter appointed him his 
court physician and treated him as one of his house- 
hold. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eliezer b. Sancho, Dat wa-Din, Constanti- 

nople, 1726, Preface; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 522. 

E. C. | M. SEL. 

Isaac ben Sancho: Turkish rabbinical author; 
born and lived at Salonica; died at Jerusalem in 
1759. He wrote the following works: *Be'erot ha- 
Mayim? (Salonica, 1754), a collection of responsa 
and a commentary on Maimonides; “ Be'er Yizhak,” 
& collection of sermons in the order of the sections 
of the Pentateuch; “Be’er la-Hay,” a collection of 
funeral orations; and * Be'er Rehobot.? 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazan, Ha-Ma'alot li-Shelomoh, p 46; 
Franco, Histotre des Israélites de VEmpire Ottoman, p. 126; 
Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. 

M. Fn. 


E. C. 


SANCTIFICATION OF THE NAME. See 
KIpDUSH HA-SNEM. 


SANCTUARY: A sacred place for divine serv- 
ice. There were six sanctuaries: (1) the TABER- 
NACLE in the wilderness, built by Moses in the second 
year of the Exodus; (2) the Tabernacle at SHILOH, 
built by Joshua after the conquest of Palestine 
(Josh. xviii. 1), and which stood 369 years, till the 
death of Eli the high priest; (8) the Tabernacle at 
Nob, the city of priests, which stood thirteen years, 
till the reign of Saul (Seder ‘Olam R. xiii.); (4) the 

Tabernacle at Gibeon (II Chron. i. 3), 


The Six which stood fifty years, till Solomon 
Sanc- finished the building of the Temple 
tuaries. (Seder ‘Olam H. xi, xiv.; Zeb. 61b); 


(b) the First Temple, destroyed in 422 
B.C.; (6) the Second Temple, built in 352 z.c. and 
destroyed in the year 68 of the common era. 

The Tabernacle, like the Temple, was called the 
sanctuary because it contained the holy Ark with 
the tablets of the covenant (Deut. ix. 9, 15), and 
because only sanctified priests were permitted to 
enter the inner chambers. The offering of sacrifices 
was confined to the sanctuary and forbidden else- 
where, especially in the “bamot” = “high places” 
(I Kings iii. 8; II Chron. xxxiii. 17), The sanctu- 
ary could not, however, be used as an asylum for a 
murderer or other criminal, nor even for a political 
offender (Ex. xxi. 14; I Kings ii. 30, 31). 

The object of the sanctuary was defined by the 
injunction, “And let them make me a sanctuary; 
that I may dwell among them” (Ex. xxv. 8). God 
declared, * And there I will meet with the children 
of Israel, and the tabernacle shall be sanctified by 
my glory" (db. xxix. 48). The sacrifices were the 
medium of communion with God. A central place 
for the sanctuary served also to unify the political 
interests of the Israelites and to solidify the twelve 
tribes into one nation. The subsequent severance 
of the ten tribes from the political ties of Judah and 
Benjamin could be effected only by erecting dupli- 
cate sanctuaries at Beth-el and Dan (I Kings xii. 26, 
27). See PILGRIMAGE. 

The Temple at Jerusalem was known as “ Bet 
‘Olamim” (Everlasting Temple), Solomon descri- 
bing it as “an house to dwell in, a settled place for 


thee to abide in for ever ” (zb. viii. 12). Solomon de- 


clared that the sanctuary was really for the conve- 
nience of the people in congregating for the worship 
of God, and was not a dwelling-place for God, whom 
“the heaven and the heaven of heavens can not con- 
tain” (b. verse 27). “Donot Ifill heaven and earth? 
saith the Lord” (Jer. xxiii. 24). The Midrash de- 
clares the sanctuary was like a cave which the ocean 
overfowed and filled with water without affecting 
its own volume; similarly the glory 

Sanctuary of the Shekinah, though it filled the 
and Tabernacle, was not thereby dimin- 
Shekinah. ished (Pesik. v.) The cabalists ex- 
plain the presence of the Shekinah in 

the sanctuary by the “mystery of concentration " 
(= “sod ha-zimzum”) or the secret of revelation of 


God at a certain designated point. “The sanctuary 
was the pledge of the Holy One to dwell with us 
and not to abhor or forsake us” (Zohar iii. 114a, re- - 
ferring to Lev. xxvi. 11). 

'The sanctuary below corresponds to the sanctuary 
above (Ta‘an. ba). "The ladder which Jacob saw in 
à dream reached to tlie gate of heaven, where the 
celestial sanctuary was erected opposite the altar 
that Jacob set up in Beth-el (Gen. R. xlix. 5). 

Symbolically the sanctuary represents the uni- 
verse, and is called “ ‘olam katan ” (= * little world"). 
This microcosm teaches that God is the Creator of all 
matter, and guides His creatures through all desti- 
nies (Moses Isserles, “ Torat ha-‘Olah,” i., § 1; and 
Israel Jaffe, introduction to same, § 15, ed. Prague, 
1838). After the destruction of the Temple the 
synagogue replaced it as the sanctuary for PRAYER. 
See also ASYLUM; HiQieu PLACE; SHILOH; TABER- 
NACLE; TEMPLE. 

E. C. ‘J. D. E. 

SANDALFON: Name of an angel. It is a 
Greek formation and synonymous with ovváótAoorc 
(= “cobrother”; see “Orient, Lit.” xii. 618; Levy, 
nische Zeitschrift," ii. 588; idem, “ Lehnwórter," ii. 
431), and is not Persian, as Kohut supposes (*Jü- 
dische Angelologie und  Dàümonologie," p. 43; 
* Aruch. Completum,” vi. 88b). Sandalfon is por- 
trayed, notas the brother of God, but as the brother 
of METATRON, and these two angels, according to 
Naphtali Herz (“‘Emek ha-Melek," p. 104a) and 
Jellinek (“ Auswahl Kabbalistischer Mystik," p. 5), 
are *the lads" of Gen. xlviii. 16. 

Sandalfon is one of the oldest angel figures of the 
Merkabah mysticism. A baraita of the beginning 
of the second century says: “The ‘ofan’ mentioned 
in Ezek. i. 16 is called Sandalfon. He is an angel 
who stands on the earth, and his head reaches up to 
the ‘hayyot’ [animal-shaped angels]; he is taller than 
his fellows by the length of a journey of 500 years; 
he binds crowns for his Creator” (Hag. 13b; comp. 
Pesik. R. 20 [ed. Friedmann, p. 97a]). The angel 
Hadarniel led Moses in heaven until he reached the 
fireof Sandalfon; here he remained standing because 
he feared the fire. Moses himself was afraid at the 
sight of it, so that God placed Himself before it 
for his protection. Thecrowns that Sandalfon binds 
on God's head are symbols of praise for the differ- 
ent angels” (Pesik. R. Le). — . 

In the oldest enumeration of the four and the 


seven archangels (see RAPHAEL) Sandalfon is not in- 
cluded. Moreover, he is nowhere found in non-Jew- 


ish sources, a fact which designates him as a figure 
of the esoteric lore of the MERKABAH. As such he 
became very popular in the post-Talmudic mys- 
ticism, in which the mysteries of heavenly halls and 
of divine throne-chariots that had remained hid- 
den for centuries, came to light and received a writ- 
ten form. -His nature remained unchanged. He is 
the fiercest fire; he keeps his place near God in the 
seventh hall; he brings the prayers of men be- 
fore the Deity (Jellinek, “B. H.” i. 59; ii. 26, 956; 
iii. 87; vi. 111; Zohar ii. 58a, 946a ; iii. 252b; and else- 
where); and particular powers also are entrusted to 
him. He is placed over mankind (“Berit Menu- 
hah," p. 87a, in Bodenschatz, “ Kirchliche Verfas- 
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sung der Heutigen Juden," iii. 160), over the month 

Adar (“Sefer Raziel,” 41b), and over the shofar- 

blasts on New-Year's Day (Benash, * Amtahat Bin- 

yamin,” p. 303). His name should be called on for 
protection in the forest (4b. 7a); and it occurs on an 
amulet against abortion (Grunwald, in “ Mittheil- 
ungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volkskunde,” 

v. 09). In the piyyutim he is somewhat prominent 

as an angel of prayer, and is treated as such by 

Solomon ibn Gabirol (Zunz, “S. P." p. 478). 

Moses Cordovero (“ Hekaloth,” ch. xiv.) identifies 
Sandalfon with the prophet Elijah (see also “ Mahzor 
Vitry,” pp. 324 et seq., and * Yalkut Hadash,” ed. 
Presburg, pp. 66-69). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the works cited in the article, Schwab, 
Vocabulaire de UAngélologie, p. 201; Eisenmenger, Ent- 
decktes Judenthum, il. 980, 893, 394, 401 et seq., 851. 

W. B. L. B. 

SANDALS (Hebrew, *na'al"). — Biblical 
Data: In the warm countries of the East shocs are 
not such an indispensable part of clothing as in the 
colder northern countries. Still, people do not go 
barefoot in mountainous Palestine, especially during 
the damp winter, as frequently as they do in Egypt. 
The same was probably the case in ancient times. 
Although on Assyrian monuments warriors are often 
represented barefoot, passages like Amos ii. 6 and 
viii. 6 indicate that in the period of which they treat 
even the poor man generally possessed shoes. This, 


however, does not exclude the assumption that the. 


poor and common people usually went barefoot, 
wearing sandals on special occasions only, e.g., in 
traveling (Ex. xii. 11; Josh. ix. 5). The custom of 
going barefoot while in mourning, followed even 
bv the nobles, points to the justice of such an as- 
sumption (II Sam. xv. 30; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 28). 
Sandals probably came into general use, however, 
in the course of time, as culture became more gen- 
eral. They wereatall timesthe only foot-wear of the 
Hebrews, being simple soles fastened to the feet by 
means ofstraps. Manyillustrations of Egyptian as 
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Sandals Used in Palestine. 
(From the Merrill collection, Semitic Museum, Harvard University.) 


well as of Assyrian sandalsare extant. Sandals dif- 
fered as regards material, being made of leather, 
woven-work, papyrus, or linen, as well as regards 
form, consisting of a simple sole which is bent in 
front or has a heel-piece. All these different kinds 
of sandals, as well as those worn by the Bedouins to- 
day, are adjusted by means of two straps crossing 
from the back over the instep. <A third, narrower 
strap, fastened in front, passes between the great 
and second toe and is tied to the instep-straps. Men 
and women apparently wore the same kind of san- 


dal. In ancient times no shoes were worn in a room 
(comp. Ex. xii. 11 as an exception), and in the Ori- 
ent they are still removed before the wearer crosses a 
threshold. Similarly the sanctuary was always en- 
tered barefoot (Ex. iii. 5; Josh. v. 15). On the 
symbolic action of removing the shoes see Hantzau. 
j: I. Bk. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Original the 
term “sandal” in Talmudic literature designated a 
sole fastened to the foot either by means of straps 
or by a piece of leather, usually sewed to its upper 
part so that the sandal might be put on like a slipper. 
Sandals were made either with or without heels and 
generally of thick leather, but sometimes of wood, 
either uncovered, or covered with leather. When 


made of uncovered wood the sandal, like a heelless 


sandal, was unfit for Harrzamu (Yer. Yeb. xii. 1-2; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, 169, 21). Wooden 
sandals had the leathern pieces fastened to them 
with nails; and such sandals could be put on from 
either end. Owing to a disaster resulting from the 
use of nailed sandals on Sabbath, the Rabbis de- 
creed that they should not be worn on that day 
(Shab. 60a). | 

There are mentioned in Kelim (xxvi. 1) à *sandal 
'amaki " (which, according to Maimonides, means *a 
deep-bottomed sandal,” but which, according to 
Bertinoro, means * a sandal made at a village called 
'Amaki ") and a “sandal of Laodicea.” Both kinds 
were secured by means of draw-strings, like a purse, 
and therefore were liable to become unclean. The 
wearer could make them clean again by loosening 
the strings, without sending them to the sandal- 
maker. Lime-workers (‘Eduy. ii. 8), according to 
Bertinoro, wore sandals of wood, since lime burned 
those made of leather. The putting on of a sandal 
for the first time is considered in Talmudic law 
as the completing act of its manufacture, and must 
therefore be avoided on the Sabbath (Yer. Shab. 
vi. 8a). Sandals were worn in the summer only, 
whilein the winter shoes were used. Accordingly 
the bed of a Talmudic scholar is characterized as 
having nothing under it but sandals in the sum- 
mer and shoes in the winter (B. B. 58a; comp. 
RaSHBaM ad loc.). 

In regard to duties of the priesthood, sandals are 
considered as shoes in that the priests must not wear 
them when they mount the Duxan for the purpose 
of blessing the people. This prohibition is one of 
the nine “takkanot” of Johanan b. Zakkai (Alfasi, 
"Halakot," Meg. 375b, and R. Nissim ad loc.). 
On Yom Kippur, when the wearing of shoes is pro- 
hibited, one may wear wooden sandals not covered 
with leather (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 614, 2). 
The judge and the teacher used to strike with the 
sandal: the former, the person who would not obey 
his judgment; and the latter, his pupils (Sanh. 7b; 
see, however, Rashi ad loc.). 'There was a common 
proverb: "Step on the thorns while thou hast thy 
sandals on thy feet” (Pesik. xi. 99b; Gen. R. xliv.). 
The term “sandal” designates aiso a horseshoe 
(Shab. 59a), the pedestal of an idol (Yeb. 108b; 
comp. Rashi ad /oc.), and the piece of wood placed 
under a short leg of a child's bed to cause the bed 
to stand firm (Oh. xii. 4). Owing to its shape, the 
sandal gave its name to the fish (Yer. Niddah ili. 
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50d) which in English is called “sole” (comp. also 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 305, 22). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v. 535; Lam- 
pronti, Pahad Yighak, s.v. 5330; Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. 


g.v. DJD. 
M. SEL. 


Ww. B. 
SANDEK (SYNDIKUS). See GODFATHER. 


SANDERS, DANIEL: Germanlexicographer; 
born in Altstrelitz, Mecklenburg, April 12, 1819; 
died March 19, 1897. He received his early educa- 
tion in the Jewish school of his native city, under 
I. Lehfeldt (later a partner of his brother-in-law, 


Moritz Veit, the founder of the celebrated book-firm . 


in Berlin) and Joseph Zedner (afterward librarian in 


the British Museum, London). He then attended the : 


gymnasium in Neu-Strelitz, took private lessons in 
Greek and Latin, and afterward went to the univer- 
sities of Berlin and Halle, studying classical and 
modern languages, mathematics, and natural his- 
tory. In Berlin he made the acquaintance of Mo- 


ritz Carriére and Heinrich Bernhard Oppenheim, two . 


men of great intellectual capacity, with whom he 
entered into a close friendship. Having graduated 
as doctor in 1848, he was appointed principal in the 
same school in which he had been trained in his na- 
tive city. He held this position for ten years, until 
the school, which was a private institution, was 
closed. 


Of his numerous works relative to the lexicog- - 


raphy and grammar of the German language the 


following deserve special mention: “Katechismus _ 
der Deutschen Orthographie " (Leipsic, 1856; 4th ed. . 
1878); “ Handwörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache". 


(ib. 1859-65 ; 5th ed. 1898; this was his chief work, and 
was inspired by the German dictionary of the broth- 
ers Grimm, which he criticized sharply); “ Fremd- 
wörterbuch ” (db. 1871, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1891); “ Wér- 
terbuch der Deutschen Synonymen” (Hamburg, 1871 ; 
2d ed. 1882); “ Deutsche Sprachbriefe” (Berlin, 1878; 
11th ed. 1894); * Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache für 
Schulen in 3 Stufen" (8th ed., Berlin, 1888); * Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Sprache und Litteratur” (8d 
ed., 7b. 1886); * Abriss der Deutschen Silbenmessung 
und Verskunst ” (db. 1881; 2d ed. 1891); “ Leitfaden 
zur Grundlage der Deutschen Grammatik " (2d ed., 
Weimar, 1894). Besides he published * Das Volks- 
leben der Neugriechen” (Mannheim, 1844); “Das 
Hohelied Salomonis? (Leipsic, 1866; new edition, 
Hamburg, 1888); * Heitere Kinderwelt " (Neu-Stre- 
litz, 1868); *Aus den Besten Lebensstunden: Ge- 
dichte? (Stuttgart, 1878); * Aus der Werkstatt eines 
Worterbuchschreibers: Plaudereien ? (Berlin, 1889); 
“366 Sprüche" (Leipsic, 1892); and a “ Neugriechi- 
sehe Grammatik" (after Vincent and Dickson, 20. 
1881; 2d ed. 1890), and together with A. R. Rangabé 
(n.d.) a * Geschichte der Neugriechischen Litteratur" 
(ib. 1884). In 1860 he translated into German the 
Song of Solomon, which was republished in 1880. 
In 1876 Sanders was called to Berlin to assist the 
Ministry of Instruction in the work of eliminating 
all foreign terms and expressions from the German 
language. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1900, p. 91; Meyers 
Konversations- Lexikon. 
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SANDOR, PAUL: Hungarian merchant and 
deputy; born in 1860 at Hodmezóvásárhely ; stud- 
ied at the academies of commerce in Budapest and 
Dresden. Heis a member of the municipal coun- 
cil and of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
of Budapest. In 1901 he was returned to the 
Hungarian Parliament by the electoral district of 
Lipótváros, Budapest. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Orszdggyltilési Almanach, 1901-6. 

S 


SANGER, ADOLPH L.: American lawyerand 
politician; born at Baton Rouge, La., in 1842; died. 
in New York city Jan. 8, 1894. A graduate of the 
City College and of the Columbia Law School, New 
York, in 1864, he had rapid success asa lawyer. In 
1870 he was appointed a commissioner of the United 


States deposit funds, and in 1885 was elected presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen. 


Ie served as presi- 
dential elector of the state of New York in 1880 
and 1884, and was a commissioner of education for 
three terms beginning with 1886, being made presi- 
dent of the board in 1893. He was the first to sug- 


gest Bryant Park, New York, as a site for a public 


library. A graceful speaker, he delivered addresses 
at the reception of the Bartholdi statue of * Lib- 
erty ” and the statue of “The Pilgrim” at Central 
Park, and spoke also on similar publie occasions. 

Sanger was active in American Judaism, being 
one of the leaders of the B'nai B'rith, president of 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites, and 
vice-president for some years of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. | 

A. A. S. I. 


SANHEDRIN (mnp): Hebrew-Aramaic 
term originally designating only the assembly at 
Jerusalem that constituted the highest political 
magistracy of the country. Itwas derived from the 
Greek ovvédptov. Josephus uses ovvédpiov for the first 
time in connection with the decree of the Roman 
governor of Syria, Gabinius (57 B.c.), who abolished 
the constitution and the then existing form of govern- 
ment of Palestine and divided the country into five 
provinces, at the head of each of which a sanhedrin 
was placed (“ Ant.” xiv. 5, § 4). Jerusalem was 
the seat of one of these. Itisimprobable, however, 
that the term *synhedrion " as a designation for the 
chief magistracy was used for the first time in con- 
nection with this decree of Gabinius; indeed, from 
the use made of it in the Greek translation of the 
Proverbs, Bacher concludes that it must have been 
current in the middle of the second century B.C. 

In the Talmudic sources the “ Great” Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem is so called in contradistinction to other 
bodies designated by that name; and it was gen- 
erally assumed that this Great Sanhedrin was iden- 
tical with the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem which is 
mentioned in the non-Talmudic sources, in the Gos- 

pels, and in Josephus. The accounts 
The Great in the two different sets of sources 
Sanhedrin. referring to the Sanhedrin, however, 

differ materially in their main char- 
acteristics. The Great Sanhedrin is designated 
in the Talmudic sources as “Sanhedrin Gedolah ha- 
yoshebet be-lishkat ha-gazit” = “the Great San- 
hedrin which sits in the hall of hewn stone” 
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(Sifra, Wayikra, ed. Weiss, 19a). The mention of 


“sanhedrin” without the epithet “ gedolah " (Yer. 
Sanh. i. 19c) seems to presuppose another body than 
the Great Sanhedrin that met in the hall of hewn 
stone. For neither Josephus nor the Gospels in speak- 
ing of” the Sanhedrin report any of its decisions or 
discussions referring to the priests or to the Temple 
service, or touching in any way upon the religious 
law, but they refer to the Sanhedrin exclusively in 
matters connected with legal procedure, verdicts, 
and decrees of a political nature; whereas the San- 
hedrin in the hall of hewn stone dealt, according to 
the Talmudic sources, with questions relating to the 
Temple, the priesthood, the sacrifices, and matters 
of a kindred nature. Adolf Büchler assumes indeed 
that there were in Jerusalem two magistracies which 
were entirely different in character and functions 
and which officiated side by side at the same time. 
That to which the Gospels and Josephus refer was 
the highest political authority, and at the same time 
the supreme court; this alone was empowered to 
deal with criminal cases and to impose the sentence 
of capital punishment. The other, sitting in the 
hall of hewn stone, was the highest court dealing 
with the religious law, being in charge also of the 
religious instruction of the people (Sanh. xi. 2-4). 
I. The Political Sanhedrin: This body was 
undoubtedly much older than the term “sanhedrin.” 
Accounts referring to the history of the pre-Mac- 
cabean time represent a magistracy at the head 
of the people, which body was designated GEnusrA. 
In 208 Antiochus the Great wrote a letter to the 
Jews in which he expressed his satis- 
The faction that they had given him a 


Gerusia. friendly reception at Jerusalem, and : 


had even come to meet him with the 
senate (yeoovcía; “ Ant.” xii. 3, $ 3. Antiochus V. 
also greeted the gerusia in a letter to the Jewish 
people. This gerusia, which stood at the head of 
the people, was the body that was subsequently 
called “sanhedrin.” The date and the manner of 
its origin can not now be determined. Josephus 


calls it either ovvédpiov or BovA$, and its members- 


wpeoBbrepou (= “elders,” d.e., DSD) or  fovAevrai 


(=“councilors”), whose number was probabiy the. 


same as that of the members of the Sanhedrin in the 
hall of hewn stone, namely, seventy or seventy-one. 
'There are no references to indicate whence the Sanhe- 
drin derived itsauthority or by whom it was elected, 
unless it be assumed that the convocation of that 
body by the high priest and at times by the Jewish 
king, as mentioned in the sources, refers to the man- 
ner of its election. This Sanhedrin, which was en- 
tirely aristocratic in character, probably assumed its 
own authority, since it was composed of members 
of the most influential families of the nobility and 
priesthood (comp. Sanh. iv. 2, where there is an al- 
lusion to the composition of this body). The Phari- 
sees had no great influence in this assembly, al- 
though some of its members may have been friendly 
to them at various times. Though there are no defi- 
nite references to gradations in rank among the sev- 
eral members, there seems to have been a committee 
of ten members, of déxa mp&tot, who ranked above 
their colleagues (comp. Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., ii. 
201-202). 


The meetings took place in one of the chambers 
of the Temple in order that the discussions and de- 
crees might thereby be invested with 

Place of greater religious authority. Accord- 
Meeting. ing to a passage in the Mckilta (Mish- 
patim, 4 (ed. Weiss, p. 87a]), the San- 

hedrin, which was empowered to pass the sentence 
of capital punishment, sat “in the vicinity of the 
altar," 27.e., in one of the chambers of the inner court 
of the Temple. It was called “the hall of the Bov- 
Asvrai” because the latter sat there. Subsequently 
it was called “lishkat parhedrin" = “the hall of 
the zpdedpor” (Yoma 8b). In this hall there was 
also a private room ‘for the high priest (Yoma 10a; 
Tosef., Yoma, i. 2). The Bovdevrai or the mpdedpoc 


assembled in this private room (comp. Matt. xxvi. 


57; Mark xiv. 63) before they met in the hall. 

The Sanhedrin did not, however, always retain 
this place of meeting; for, according to Josephus, 
the BovÀ? was in the vicinity of the xystus (“ B. J.” 
v. 4, § 2), hence beyond the Temple mount, or, ac- 
cording to Schiirer (Le. ii. 211), on it, though not 
within the inner court. In the last years of the 
Jewish state, therefore, to which the account in 
Josephus must be referred, the Sanhedrin left its 
originalseat, being compelled to do so perhaps by 
the Pharisees, who, on gaining the upper hand, 
would not permit the secular Sanhedrin to sit in the 
sanctuary. Indeed, while the Sanhedrin still sat in 
the Temple, it was decreed that a mezuzah was to be 
placed in the hall of the mpéedpor. This was not re- 
quired in any of the other apartments of the Temple; 
and R. Judah b. Ila'i, who was otherwise thoroughly 
informed as to the earlier institutions of the Temple, 
was unable to assign a reason for the decree (Yoma 
10a). It may be explained only on the assumption 
that it was intended to secularize the sittings of this 
Sanhedrin. It may have been for the same reason 
that the body was subsequently excluded entirely 
from the Temple, inasmuch as the latter and. its 
apartments were intended for the cult and matters 
connected with it, while the discussions and decrees 
of this Sanhedrin were political and secular in nature. 

The extant references to the Sanhedrin are not suf- 
ficient to give an exact and detailed idea of its func- 
tions and of the position which it occupied. It is 

certain, however, that theexten* of its 
Functions power varied at different times, and 
and that the sphere of its functions was re- 
Position. stricted in various ways by the Roman 
government. One ofthese restrictions 
was Gabinius’ above-mentioned division of the Jewish 
territory into five provinces, each with a sanhedrin 
of its own, whereby the authority and the functions 
of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem were materially di- 
minished. Its power was insignificant under Herod 
and Archelaus. After the death of these rulers its 
authority again increased, the internal government 
of the country being largely in its hands. It ad- 
ministered the criminal law, and had independent 
powers of police, and hence the right to make arrests 
througb its own officers of justice. It was also em- 
powered to judge cases that did not involve the 
death penalty, only capital cases requiring the con- 
firmation of the procurator. 
The high priest, who from the time of Simeon was 
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also the head of the state, officiated as president of 
the Sanhedrin. He bore the title “nasi” (prince), 
because the reins of government were actually held 
by him. Subsequently, when they were transferred 
to other hands, the high priest retained the title of 
nasi as president of the Sanhedrin. The powers of 
the latter official were restricted under the procura- 
tors, without whose permission the body could not 
be convened (“ Ant.” xx. 9, $8 1). This Sanhedrin, 
since it was a political authority, ceased to exist 
when the Jewish state perished with the destruction 
of Jerusalem (70 C.E.). 

II. The Religious Sanhedrin: This. body, 
which met in the hall of hewn stone and was called 
also “the Great Bet Din” or simply “the Bet Din 
in the hall of hewn stone” (Tosef., Hor. i. 8; Tosef., 
Sotah, ix. 1; Yer. Sanh. i. 19c), was invested with 
the highest religious authority. According to Tal- 
mudie tradition it originated in the Mosaic period, 

the seventy elders who were associ- 
. The Great ated with Moses in the government of 
Bet Din. Israel at his request (Num. xi. 4-31) 
forming together with him the first 
Sanhedrin (Sanh. i. 6). The institution is said to 
have existed without interruption from that time 
onward (comp. Yer. Sanh. i. 18b, where, in à com- 
ment on Jer. lii. 24 et seg. and If Kings xxv. 18 et 
seq., it is said that Nebuzar-adan brought the Great 
Sanhedrin to Riblah before Nebuchadnezzar); but 
the fact that no passage whatever in the pre-exilic 
books of the Bible refers to this institution seems 
to indicate that it was not introduced before the 
timeof the Second Temple. Originally it was prob- 
ably not a regularly constituted authority, but 
merely a synod which convened on special occasions 
for the purpose of deliberating on important ques- 
tions or of issuing regulations referring to religious 
life. The firstassembly of this nature was that held 
under Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. viii.-x.), which 
was called “the Great Synagogue” (* Keneset ha- 
Gedolah") in Jewish scholastic tradition. Subse- 
quently, at a date which can not be definitely deter- 
mined, this occasional assembly was replaced by a 
standing body. The latter, which was called “San- 
hedrin ” or * Bet Din," was regarded as the continu- 
ation of the synods which had previously been con- 
vened only occasionally. 

It further appears from Ab. i. 2-4 that the Great 
Bet Din was regarded as a continuation of the Ke- 
neset ha-Gedolah; for the so-called “zugot” who 
were at the head of the Great Bet Din are named 
after the men of the Great Synagogue, which was 
regarded as the precursor of the Great Bet Din. 
This explains why the latter is sometimes called also 
“synagogue” (Nnt^32; Meg. Ta'an., in Neubauer, 
“M. J.C.” ii. 10). X Originally the members of this 
bet din also were priests belonging to prominent 
families, probably under the presidency of the high 
priest. The Pharisees, however, held at various 
times more or less prominent positions 
in this body, according as they werethe 
victors or the vanquished in their con- 
flict with the Sadducees. When John 
Hyrcanus toward the end of his reign 
turned from the Pharisees (4^ Ant." xvi. 11, § 1), he 
seems to have effected their dismissal from the San- 


Influence 
of the 
Pharisees. 


hedrin or bet din and to have formed a Sadducean 
bet din (Sanh. 52b), or. à Sadducean Sanhedrin, as 
it is called in another passage (Meg. Ta'an. l.e. p. 
17) Under Alexander Jannzus, Simeon b. Shetah 
succeeded in ousting the Sadducean members from 
the bet din and in reorganizing it so that it was 
composed only of Pharisees. But the latter lost their 
prestige in the subsequent quarrel with Alexander, 
gaining the upper hand again only under his suc- 
cessor, Salome Alexandra, from which time the 
Great Bet Din was composed exclusively of Phari- 
sees. According to the Mishnah (Sanh. i. 5; Sheb. 
ii. 9), the bet din, at least during the last years of its 
existence at Jabneh, where it had been reorganized, 
consisted of seventy or seventy-one members, ac- 
cording as the president was included in or omitted 
from the list. Simeon b. ‘Azzai (first half of the 2d 
cent.) says that seventy-two elders (* zekenim," t.e., 
members of the Sanhedrin) were present when R. 
Eleazar b. Ázariah was elected president together 
with Rabban Gamaliel II. (Zeb. i. 8; Yad. iii. 5, iv. 
2); this was one more than the usual number, and 
included probably, besides the seventy other mem- 
bers, the two presidents, Gamaliel and Eleazar b. 
Azariah. According to R. Jose b. Halafta, the mem- 
bers of the Great Bet Din were required to possess 
the following qualifications: scholarship, modesty, 
and popularity among their fellow men (Tosef., Hag. 
ii. 9; Sanh. 88b). According toan interpretation in 
Sifre, Num. 92 (ed. Friedmann, p. 26b), they had 
also to be strong and courageous. 
Only such were eligible, moreover, as 
had filled three offices of gradually 
increasing dignity, namely, those of 
local judge, and member successively 
of two magistracies at Jerusalem (Jose 
b. Halafta, /.c.). R. Johanan, a Pales- 
tinian amora of the third century, enumerates the 
qualifieations of the members of the Sanhedrin as 
follows: they must be tall, of imposing appearance, 
and of advanced age; and they must be learned 
and must understand foreign languages as well as 
some of the arts of the necromancer (Sanh. 19a). 
The hall of hewn stone (*lishkat ha-gazit ") in 
which the bet din sat was situated on the southern 
side of the inner court of the Temple (Mid. v. 4). 
It was used for ritual purposes also, the priests draw- 
ing lots there for the daily service of the sacrifices, 
and also reciting the “Shema‘” there (Tamid ii., end, 
to iii., beginning; iv., end, to v., beginning). The 
larger partof the hall was on the site of the court of 
laymen. There were two entrances: one from the 
court of the priests, which was used by the latter; 
the other in the Water gate, used by the laity. The 
Great Bet Din sat daily, except on the Sabbath and 
on feast-days, between the morning and evening 
sacrifices (Tosef., Sanh. vii. 1). On the Sabbath 
and on feast-days, on which there were no meetings 
in the hall of hewn stone, the members of the bet 
din assembled in the schoolhouse on the Temple 
mount (75). According to the accounts given in 
the Talmudic sources, the Great Bet Din had the 
following functions, which it exercised in part as a 
body and in part through committees of its members: 
It had supervision over the Temple service, which 
was required to be conducted in conformity with the 


Appoint- 
ment and 
Promotion 
of Mem- 
bers. 
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Law and according to Pharisaic interpretation. It 
decided which priests should perform the Temple 
service (Mid., end). It supervised especially impor- 
tant ritual acts, as the service on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Yoma i. 8). It had in charge the burning of 
the Red Heifer and the preparation of the water of 
purification (Tosef., Sanh. iii. 4). When the body 
of a murdered person was found, members of the 
Great Bet Din had to take the necessary measure- 

ments in order to determine which 
Functions city, as being the uearest to the place 


and of the murder, was to bring the sacri- . 


Authority. fice of atonement (Sotah ix. 1; Tosef., 

Sanh. iii. 4; comp. Sotah 44b-45a). 
It had also to decide as to the harvest tithes (Peah ii. 
6). It satin judgment on women suspected of adul- 
tery, and sentenced them to drink the bitter water 
(Sotah i. 4; see ORDEAL). It arranged the calendar 
(R. H. ii. 8 e£ seg.), and provided correct copies of 
the Torah roll for the king, and probably for the 
Temple also (Tosef., Sanh. iv. 4; Yer. Sanh. ii. 20c). 
In general it decided all doubtful questions relating 
to the religious law (Sanh. 88b) and rendered the 
final decision in regard to the sentence of the teacher 
who promulgated opinions contradicting the tradi. 
tional interpretation of the Law (“zaken mamreh "; 
Sanh, xi, 2-4; see ELDER, REBELLIOUS). 

Two persons were at the head of the bet din: one, 
the actual president with the title “nasi”; the other, 
the second president or vice-president. who bore 
the title “ab bet din” (father of the court). The 
existence of these two offices is well authenticated 
from the time following the Hadrianic persecution. 
R. Johanan (8d cent.) says that in the college which 
was regarded as the continuation of the Great Bet 
Din in the hall of hewn stone R. Nathan officiated 
as second president (“ab bet din”) side by side with 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel IT., who was president (“ nasi” ; 
Hor. 18b). In a mishnah (Hag. ii. 2) five pairs of 
scholars are enumerated who were at the head of 
the Great Bet Din at the time of the Second Temple; 
and itis stated that oneof each pair was nasiand the 
other ab bet din. These five pairs of scholars, who 
collectively are also designated “zugot” (Peah ii. 
6), were at the same time the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the tradition (Ab. i. 1 et seg.) and at the 
head of the Pharisaic school. There is therefore no 
reason to doubt the statement that from the time the 

bet din came under Pharisaic influence 

The these Pharisaic teachers stood at its 
‘‘Zugot.” head. Thefact that the high priest had 
formerly been the president of this bet 

din explains why there were two presidents. Since 
the high priest was probably frequently prevented 
from presiding at the meetings, or was perhaps not 
competent to do so, another officer had to be chosen 
who should be the actual director of the body. The 
double office was retained when, with the growing 
influence of the Pharisees, the nasi of the bet din 
was ascribe and no longer the high priest. The title 
“nasi,” which the president of the bet din bore, may 
have originated at the time when the high priest— 
the real prince and the head of the state—acted as 
president. The following reason also may have de- 
termined the retention of the title, even after the 
high priest no longer officiated as president: The 


bet din, which, as shown above, was called also . 


Nayna (corresponding to the Hebrew my), was 
identified with the Biblical “‘edah” (comp. Sifre, 
Deut. 41 fed. Friedmann, p. 59b]; Sifra, Wayikra; 
ed. Weiss, 19a, where it is expressly stated that the 
Great Bet Din in the hall of hewn stone is the 
tedah); and, since only a director of the 'edah is 
called “nasi” in Ex. xvi. 22 and Num. iv. 84, it may 


have seemed desirable to retain the title “nasi” for 


the president of the bet din. 

. Business at the meetings of the bet din was trans- 
acted according to a certain order. Reliable tradi- 
tions describing the procedure and the balloting 
have been preserved in the Mishnah; but it is im- 

possible to distinguish between the 

Order of  regulationsobtaining in the bet din at 

Business. the time of the Second Temple aud 

those obtaining in the school of Jab- 
neh, which was regarded as a continuation of the 


Sanhedrin. The following are some of these regu- 


lations: The members of the bet din sat in a semi- 


circle in order that they might see one another 
(Sanh. iv. 2; Tosef., Sanh. viii. 1). The president 
sat in the center (Tosef., /.c.). Two secretaries re- 
corded the various opinions expressed by the mem- 
bers; according to one tradition there were three 
secretaries (Sanh, Le.). When a question was raised 
and a member of the college declared that he was in 
possession of a tradition according to which the 
question might be decided, such tradition was de- 
cisive. When no member knew of any tradition re- 
lating to the question at issue, discussion followed 
and a ballot was taken (Tosef., Sanh. vii. 1). Three 
rows of scholars sat in front of the bet din, and 
filled vacancies in the latter when necessary (Sanh. iv. 
4; Tosef., Sanh. viii. 2). This regulation, however, 
refers only to the school of Jamnia and not to the 
bet din of the time of the Second Temple; for only 
such men were appointed to membership in the 
latter as had previously sat in less important bodies. 

After the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem 
and the downwall of the Jewish state, the Academy 
of Jabneh was organized as the supreme religious 
authority, being therefore regarded as the continua- 
tion of the Great Bet Din in the hall of hewn stone. 
The later Jewish academies under the presidency of 
the patriarchs of the family of Hillel—hence, down 
to the end of the fourth century—were also regarded 
as the continuation of that institution (this is the 
meaning of the sentence “The bet din of the hall of 
hewn stone went on ten journeys until it finally 
settled at Tiberias”; R. H. 31a, b); they accordingly 
retained its organization, and the president bore the 
title of nasi, the second president officiating side by 
side with him as ab bet din. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sehürer, Gesch. ii. 188-189, where the litera- 
ture on the subject is given; Jacob Reifmann, Sanhedrin, 
Berdychev, 1888; Bacher, art. Sanhedrin, in Hastings, Dict. 
Bible; Adolf Büchler, Das Synhedrium in Jerusalem und 
das Grosse Bet Din in der Quaderkammer des Jerusalem- 
ischen Tempels, Vienna, 1902, the chief source for the view 
given above. 


w. B. J. Z. L. 

SANHEDRIN (“Court”): Name of a treatise 
of the Mishnah, Tosefta, and both Talmudim. It 
stands fourth in the order Nezikin in most editions, 
and is divided into eleven chapters containing sev- 
enty-one paragraphsinall. It treats chiefly of courts 
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and their powers, of qualifications for the office of 
judge, and of legal procedure and criminal law. — 

Ch. i.: Cases which are brought before a court of 
three judges (&8 1-8), before a small sanhedrin of 
twenty-three members (§ 4), or before the Great 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem consisting of seventy-one, 
or, according to R. Judah, of seventy members (S 9); 
origin of the requirement that there should be sev- 
enty (or seventy-one) members in the Great San- 
bedrin, and twenty-three in the smaller body ; mini- 
mum number of inhabitants entitling a city to a 
sanhedrin (S 6). 

Ch. ii.: Rights of the high priest ($1); rights and 
duties of the king, who may neither judge nor be 
judged, and may declare war only with 
the consent of the Great Sanhedrin ; 
his share of the booty; he may not 
accumulate treasure for himself; he 
must have a copy of the Torah made for himself ; 
the reverence due him ($§ 2-5). | 

Ch. iii.: Suits involving money which are decided 
by arbitrators; cases in which one party may reject 
the judge selected or the witness cited by the other 
party; persons debarred from acting either as judges 
or as witnesses ($$ 1-5); examination of witnesses, 
each of whom is questioned separately, with a sub- 
sequent comparison of their testimony (S 6); an- 
nouncement of the verdict by the president of the 
board; no judge may say to either party : * I wished 
to acquit thee, but I was overruled by the majority 
of my colleagues” ($ 7); if he who loses the case 
later produces written testimony or a witness in his 
favor, the sentence is reversed (§ 8). 

Ch. iv.: Difference in the proceedings and in the 
number of judges between trials in which money is 
involved and criminal cases in which the life of the 
defendant is in jeopardy, the former being conducted 
before three judges and the latter beforea sanhedrin 
of twenty-three members ($8 1-2); the sanhedrin sat 
in a semicircle, so that all the members might see 
one another, while the clerks recorded the reasons 
which the judges gave. either for acquittal or for 
condemnation ($ 8); three rows of scholars versed in 
the Law sat in front of the sanhedrin, one or more 
of them being called upon at need to fill the bench, 
in case a quorum of judges was not present (§ 4); 
address to the witnesses in criminal cases, reminding 


| Contents 
Ch. i.-v. 


them of the value of a human life; in this connection | 


itissaid that Adam is called the ancestor of the whole 
human race, in order that no one might supercili- 
ously say to his fellow man: “ My great grandfather 
was more important than thine” (& 9). 

Ch. v.: Examination of the witnesses regarding 
the time, place, and circumstances of the case, and 
the coherency of the testimony given; consultation 
and mode of procedure on the part of the judges 
(88 1-5). 

Ch. vi.: How the condemned man is led to the 
place of execution ; proclamation of the verdict, so 

that a reversal may be possible at the 


Contents last moment if proofs of innocence are 


Ch. vi.-xi. produced ($ 1): the condemned man is 


exhorted to confess his sins that he 
may atone for them by his death (§ 2); method of 
stoning to death, and cases in which those who are 
stoned are hanged after death, and the manner of 


Sanhedrin 


hanging (883-4); burial-place of those who have 
been executed, and the demeanor of their relatives 


. (§$ 5-6). 


Ch. vii. : The four methods of capital punishment— 
stoning, burning, beheading, and strangling—and 
the manner of each (S§ 1-3); crimes punishable by 
stoning (£8 4-11). 

Ch. viii.: The circumstances in which a stubborn 
and rebellious son (comp. Deut. xxi. 18 e£ seg.) is re- 
garded and sentenced as such ($8 1-4); the stubborn 
son, like the burglar (comp. Ex. xxii. 1), is treated 
with severity in order that he may be prevented 
from committing greater crimes; in this connection 


the cases are given in which one about to commit 


a crime may be killed to prevent its commission 
(S8 9-1). 
Ch. ix.: Criminals who are burned and those who 


' are beheaded; cases in which homicide is not re- 


garded as murder (88 1-2); cases in which a mistake 
is made as to the identity of criminals condemned to 
death so that it isimpossible to tell what punishment 
each one has deserved (8 8); cases in which one has 
committed two different crimes, and so deserves two 
different forms of capital punishment (§ 4): criminals 
who are placed in solitary confinement (* kipah " ; 
& 5); cases in which a criminal taken in the act may 
be killed by any one without being brought before 
a court (S 6). 

Ch. x.: Those who have no part in the future 
world; the problem whether the Ten Tribes will re- 
turn at some future time from the place of their 
exile (88 1-3); the idolatrous city (comp. Deut. xiii. 
18 et seq. ; SS 4-6). 

Ch. xi.: Criminals who are strangled (§ 1); the 
dissenting teacher (“zaken mamreh ”) and the pro- 
ceedings against him ($$ 2-4); the false prophet and 
the one who makes predictions in the name of idols 
($$ 5-6). Inthe Mishnah of the Babylonian Talmud 
the order of the tenth and eleventh chapters is 
inverted. 

The Tosefta to Sanhedrin is divided into four- 
teen chapters, and contains many interesting hag- 
gadic interpretations and sayings besides the addi- 
tions and supplements to the Mishnah. Especially 
noteworthy is the attempt in iv. 5 to explain how 
the people sinned in asking for a kiug (I Sam. viii.), 
and thus to remove the discrepancy between I Sam. 
xii. 17 and Deut. xvii. 14-20; there is likewise an 
interesting discussion of the problem whether the 
script in which the Torah was originally given to the 

people was changed, and, if so, when 


Tosefta the alteration was made (v. 1-8) 
and Other remarkable passages (xi. 6, xiv. 
Gemara. 1) state that the laws set forth in 


Deut. xiii. 18-18 and xxi. 18-21 are 
valid in theory only, since they never have been and 
never will be enforced in practise. 

The Gemara of both the Talmudim contains a 
mass of interesting maxims, legends, myths, stories, 
and haggadic sayings and interpretations in addi- 
tion to its elucidations of the passages of the Mish- 
nah, the number of haggadot on the tenth (or elev- 
enth) chapter being especially large. Among the 
interesting passages of the Babylonian Gemara may 
be noted the disputations with the heretics (88b-. 
39a); the attempts to find the belief in the resurrec- 
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tion of the dead outlined in the Bible, and the po- 
lemics against heretics who deny the resurrection 


(90b-91a, 91b, 92a); the discussion whether the res- 


urrection of the dead described in Ezek. xxxvii. is 
to.be interpreted merely as a figurative prophetic 
vision or whether it was a real event (99b); and the 
discussions and computations of the time at which 
the Messiah will appear, with the events which will 
attend his coming (075-992). 

Especially noteworthy in the Palestinian Gemara 
are the legend of the angel who assumed the form 
of Solomon and deprived him of his throne (20c); 
the story of the execution of the eighty sorceresses 
of Ashkelon on one day by Simeon b. Shetah (23d); 
and the account of the unfortunate and undeserved 
death of Simeon b. Shetah’s son (28b). 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SANHEDRIN, FRENCH: Jewish high court 
convened by Napoleon I. to give legal sanction to 
the principles expressed by the Assembly of Nota- 
bles in answer 
to the twelve 
questions sub- 
mitted to it by 
the government 
(see JEW. Ex- 
crc. v. 468, s.c. 
FRANCE). These 
questions were: 

l. Is it lawful for 
Jews to have more 
than one wife ? 

2. Is divorce al- 
lowed by the Jewish 
religion? Isdivorce 


valid, although pro- 
nounced not by 


new organization, and condemn all false interpreta- 
tions of their religious laws. In order that this 
sanhedrin, reviving the old Sanhedrin 

Constitu- of Jerusalem, might be vested with 
tion of the the same sacred character as that time- 

French honored institution, it was to be con- 
Sanhedrin. stituted on a similar pattern: it was 

to be composed of seventy-one mem- 
bers—two-thirds of them rabbis and one-third lay- 
men. The Assembly of Notables, which was to con- 
tinue its sessions, was to elect the members of the 
sanhedrin, and notify the several communities of Eu- 
rope of its meeting, “that they may send deputies 
worthy of communicating with you and ableto give 
to the governmentadditionalinformation." 'The As- 
sembly of Notables was to appoint also a commit- 
tee of nine, whose duty it would be to prepare the 
work of the sanhedrin and devise a plan for the 
future organization of the Jews in France and Italy 
(see JEW. Excyc. iv. 232, s.v. CoNsrsTORY). 

On Oct. 6, 
1960, the As- 
sembly of No- 
tables issued a 
proclamation to 
all the Jewish 
communities of 
Europe, inviting 
them to send 
delegates to the 
sanhedrin, to 
convene on Oct. 
20. This procla- 
mation, written 
in Hebrew, 
French, Ger- 


Courts of justice but Medal Struck in Commemoration of the Sanhedrin Convened by Napoleon, 1807. man, and Ital- 


by virtue of laws in 
contradiction to the 
French eode? 

3. May a Jewess marry a Christian, or a Jew a Christian 
woman? or does Jewish law order that the Jews should only 
intermarry among themselves ? 

4. In the eyes of Jews are Frenchmen not of the Jewish relig- 
ion considered as brethren or as strangers ? 

5. What conduct does Jewish law prescribe toward French- 
men not of the Jewish religion ? 

6. Do the Jews born in France, and treated by the law as 
French citizens, acknowledge France as their country? Are 
they bound to defend it? Are tliey bound to obey the laws and 
follow the directions of the civil code? 

T. Who elects the rabbis? 

8. What kind of police jurisdiction do the rabbis exercise 
over the Jews? What judicial power do they exercise over 
them ? ; 

9. Are the police jurisdiction of the rabbis and the forms of 
the election regulated by Jewish law, or are they only sanc- 
tioned by custom ? 

10. Are there professions from which the Jews are excluded 
by their law ? 

ll. Does Jewish law forbid the Jews to take usury from 
their brethren ? 

12. Does it forbid, or does it allow, usury in dealings with 
strangers ? 


At one of the meetings of the Notables, Commis- 


sioner Comte Louis Matthieu Molé expressed the 


satisfaction of the emperor with their answers, and 
announced that the emperor, requiring a pledge of 
strict adherence to these principles, had resolved 
to call together a great sanhedrin which should 
convert the answers into decisions and make them 
the basis of the future status of the Jews, create a 


(In the possession of Prof. John Bach McMaster, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


jan, speaks in ex- 
travagant terms 
of the importance of this revived institution and of 
the greatness of its imperial protector. While the 
action of Napoleon aroused in many Jews of Ger- 
many the hope that, influenced by it, their govern- 
ments also would grant them the rights of citizen- 
ship, others looked upon it asa political contrivance. 
When in the war against Prussia (1806-7) the em- 
peror invaded Poland and the Jews rendered great 
services to his army, he remarked, laughing, “The 
sanhedrin is at least useful to me.” David Fried- 
länder and his friends in Berlin described it as a 
spectacle that Napoleon offered to the Parisians. 
The opening of the sanhedrin was delayed until 
Feb. 9, 1807, four days after the adjournment of the 
Assembly of Notables. Its seventy-one members 
included the rabbis sitting in the Assembly, to 
whom were added twenty-nine other rabbis and 


. twenty-five laymen. Its presiding officers, ap- 


pointed by the minister of the interior, were: David 
Sinzheim, rabbi of Strasburg (presi- 

Opening dent); Joshua Benzion Segre, rabbi, 
Session. and member of the municipal council 

| of Vercelli (first vice-president); Abra- 
ham de Cologna, rabbi of Mantua (second vice-presi- 
dent). After asolemn religious service in the syna- 
gogue, the members assembled in the Hótel de Ville, 
in a hall specially prepared for them. Following 
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Sanhedrin, French 
Santangel 


the ancient custom, they took their seats in a semi- 
circle, according to age, on both sides of the pre- 
siding officers, the laymen behind the rabbis. They 
were attired in black garments, with silk capes and 
three-cornered hats. The sittings were public, and 
many visitors were present. The first meeting was 
opened with a Hebrew prayer written by David 
Sinzheim; after the address of the president and of 
Furtado, chairman of the Assembly of Notables, it 
was adjourned. At the second sitting, Feb. 12, 
1807, deputies Asser, Lemon, and Litwack, of the 
newly constituted Amsterdam Reform congrega- 
tion Adat Jeshurun, addressed the sanhedrin, Lit- 
wack in Hebrew, the others in French, expressing 
their entire approval of the Assembly and promis- 
ing their hearty support. But the deputies were 
greatly disappointed when the president, after hav- 
ing answered them in Hebrew, invited them to be 
silent listeners instead of taking part in the debates 
as the proclamation of the Notables had caused them 
toexpect. Addresses from congregationsin France, 
Italy, and the Rhenish Confederation, especially 
from Neuwied and Dresden, were also presented. 
‘In the sittings of Feb. 16, 19, 23, 26, and March 
9. the sanhedrin voted without discussion on the re- 
plies of the Assembly of Notables, and passed them 
as laws. Attheeighth meeting, on March 9, Hildes- 
heimer, deputy from Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
Asser of Amsterdam delivered addresses, to which 
the president responded in Hebrew expressing great 
hopes for the future. After having received the 
thanks of the members, he closed the sanhedrin. 
The Notables convened again on March 25, pre- 
pared an official report, and presented it on April 6, 
1807; then the imperial commissioners declared the 
dissolution of the Assembly of Notables. 
The decisions of the sanhedrin, formulated in nine 
articles and drawn up in French and Hebrew, were 
as follows: (1) that, in conformity 
Its with the decree of R. Gershom, po- 
Decisions. lygamy is forbidden to the Israelites: 


(@) Thay Aiveorce by the Jewish law is 
valid only after previous decision of the civil au- 
thorities; (8) that the religious act of marriage must 
be preceded by a civil contract; (4) that marriages 
contracted between Israelites and Christians are 
binding, although they can not be celebrated with 
religious forms; (5) that every Israclite is religiously 
bound to consider his non-Jewish fellow citizens 
as brothers, and to aid, protect, and love them as 
though they were coreligionists; (6) that the Israel- 
ite is required to consider the land of his birth or 
adoption as his fatherland, and shall love and de- 
fend it when called upon; (7) that Judaism does not 
forbid any kind of handicraft or occupation; (8) 
that it is commendable for Israelites to engage in 
agriculture, manual labor, and the arts, as their an- 
cestors in Palestine were wont to do; (9) that, finally, 
Israelites are forbidden to exact usury from Jew or 
Christian. 

In the introduction to these resolutions the sanhe- 
drin declared that, by virtue of the right conferred 
upon it by ancient custom and law, it constituted, 
like the ancient Sanhedrin, a legal assembly vested 
with the power of passing ordinances in order to 
promote the welfare of Israel and inculcate obedi- 
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ence to the laws of the state. "These resolutions 
formed the basis of all subsequent laws and regula- 


tions of the French government in regard to the 


religious affairs of the Jews, although Napoleon, in 
spite of the declarations, issued a decree on March 
17, 1808, restricting the Jews’ legalrights. The plan 
of organization prepared by the committee of nine, 
having for its object the creation of consistories, 
was not submitted to the sanhedrin, but was pro- 
mulgated by Napoleon’s decree of March 17, 1808. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. Ist ed., xi. 267 et seq., 620 ct 
seg.; Léon Kahn, Les Juifs de Paris Pendant la Revo- 
lution, pp. 932 et seq.; S. Klein, La Vérité sur le Talmud, 
German translation by S. Mannheimer, pp. 137 et seq., Dasel, 
1860; Jost, Gesch. ix. 121 et seq.; Tama, Transactions of 
the Parisian Sanhedrin, London, 1807. 
D. | S. Man. 


SANITATION. See HEALTH Laws. 
SANTA MARIA. See PAuL DE BURGOS, 


SANTANGEL (SANCTO ANGELOS), 
LUIS (AZARIAS) DE: 1. Marano and learned 
jurist of Calatayud, Spain; died before 1459. He 
was converted by the sermons of Vicente Ferrer, 
and was made magistrate (* zalmedina ”) of the cap- 
ital of Aragon. The name Luis de Santangel 
was borne also by the following: 

2. Grandson of No. 1. He was fiscal agent in 
Aragon, and in 1473 represented the knights and 
noblemen in the assembly of the Aragonese estates. 

3. Head of a mercantile house in Valencia; died 
in 1476. He maintained uninterruptedly business 
relations with King John of Aragon, and was farmer 
of theroyal salt-pitsat De la Mata, near Valencia, for 
which he made an annual payment of 21,100 sucl- 
dos, in accordance with an agreement dated July 9, 
1472. He farmed also the customs duties and the 
taxes in the royal domains. 

4. Grandson of No. 1; merchant of Saragossa. 
He joined the conspiracy of the Maranos against the 
inquisitor Pedro ARBUES, and was publicly burned 


at the stake Aug. 18, 1487, at Saragossa. 
5- Soa of No. 9. After his father’s deuth (1476) 
he succeeded him as farmer of the royal taxes, and 


-was subsequently promoted to the rank of royal 


counselor. He appeared as an adherent of Judaism 
in the sanbenito at the auto da fé in Saragossa July 
17, 1491. Ferdinand of Aragon, whose favorite he 
was, valued him highly for his faithfulness, hon- 
esty, and ability, and appointed him *escribano de 
racion," that is, chancellor of the royal house of 
Aragon. | 

Santangel took an important part in the discovery 
of America. After negotiations between Columbus 
and the Spanish king and queen had been broken 
off, he succeeded in winning over Queen Isabella, 
and, from purely patriotic motives, himself lent 
the necessary money, 17,000 ducats (5,000,000 mar- 
avedis) without interest. It was Santangel that 
received Columbus' first detailed report of his 
voyage and discoveries (see AMERICA, Tur Dis- 
COVERY OF). 

Ferdinand throughout his life continued to cher- 
ish friendly feelings for his beloved counselor. 
When Santangel’s daughter married D, Angel de 
Villanueva, a grandson of Moses Patagon of Cala- 
tayud (1498), the king, in recognition of the faith- 
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^ Saphir 


fulness of her father, presented her with the sum of 
30,000 sueldos. But the highest reward for the 
mauy memorable services rendered by Santangel to 


the king and to Spain was the royal exemption of. 


Santangel's children and grandchildren from liabil- 
ity to the charge of apostasy, the officers of the In- 
quisition in Valencia and other places being strictly 
forbidden to molest them in any manner on account 
of their religious belief. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Christopher Columbus, pp. 60, 


63. 69 et seq. 
A. M. K. 
SANTAREM: City of Portugal. Even before 
its conquest by the Portuguese in 1140, it possessed 
a Jewry, situated near the Church of S. Ildefonso. 
It is now more than two centuries since this ceased 
to exist. The synagogue of Santarem was the old- 
est in all Portugal, and the city was the seat of the 
district rabbi, appointed by the chief rabbi for.the 
province of Estremadura. In the “foro” or letter 
of freedom granted by Affonso Henriques to the 
city it was decided that when a Christian wished to 
pay a Jew a debt, the transaction was to take place in 
the presence of both Jews and Christians or through 
the agency of some one of prominence and established 
reputation. In a litigation between a Jew and a 
Christian or vice versa, only the Christian’s testi- 
mony was believed. When the daughter of Queen 
Isabella of Castile, the bride cf the only son of John 


II., entered Santarem in Nov., 1490, the Jews there, 


according to precedent, met her with their Torah 
scrolls, and made her the customary presents of 
cows, sheep, fowl], etc. 

After the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal, 
many secret Jews lived in Santarem. The earth- 
quake on Jan. 26, 1531, which caused great destruc- 
tion in Santarem, was ascribed by the fanatic monks 
to the fact that the city tolerated these secret Jews 
within its walls. Thereupon the people fell upon 
the innocent Maranos, among whom was the famous 
physician Amatus Lusitanus, and drove them from 
their houses. Against these acts of fanaticism the 
noble Bishop Fernando Coutinho and the dramatist 
Gil Vicente especially protested loudly. See Grn 
VICENTE, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 


pp. 2, 13, 98, 181, 269; Mendes dos Remedios, Os Judeus em 
Portugal, pp. 181, 361. 
AM. s M. K. 


SANTOB (SHEM-TOB) DE CARRION: 
Spanish poet; born toward the end of the thirteenth 
century at Carrion de los Condes, a town in Castile, 
whence his cognomen. He lived in the reigns of 
Alfonso XI. and his son and successor Pedro, with 
both of whom he was in high favor. The “ Doc- 
trina Christiana? and * Danza General en Que En- 
tram Todos los Estados de Gente," contained in the 
same manuseript with a collection of his poems, have 
long been falsely ascribed to him. 

Santob wrote “Consejos y Documentos del Rabbi 
Don Santo al Rey D. Pedro" or *Proverbios Mo- 
rales," of which two manuscripts are in existence, 
one in the Escorial and the other in the National 
Library, Madrid. The proverbs as found in the two 
manuscripts are alike in content, but differ in word- 
ing; the latter consisting of 627, the former of 686, 


"coplas." The manuscript of the National Library 
was copied by Ticknor in his “ History of Spanish 
Literature" (iii. 422-486, London, 1855). The Es- 
corial manuscript was published for the first time, 
with a collation of the Madrid text and under the 
title ^ Proverbios Morales del Rabbi Don Sem Tob,” 
in “ Biblioteca de Autores Españoles " (lviii. 331-872, 
Madrid, 1864). Several verses have been translated 
into German by Kayserling in his *Sephardim " and 
by J. Fastenrath in his *Immortellen aus Toledo" 
(Leipsic, 1869). The “Consejos” or “Proverbios 
Morales," the composition of which theauthor began 
under King Alfonso, and which he afterward com- 
bined and dedicated to King Pedro (1357-60), begin 
as follows: 
" Sennor Rey, noble, aito, 
Oy este sermon 


Que vyene desyr Santob 
Judio de Carrion." 


Though without much coherence, the works of 
Santob are remarkable for the epigrammatic precision 
and vivacity of their style. The author based some 
of his apothegms on his own views on life, and 
others he took from the Proverbs of Solomon, Ec- 
clesiastes, Pirke Abot, the Talmud, and from the 
works of the Spanish-Moorish period, e.g., Ibn Ga- 
birol's * Mibhar ha-Peninim.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Stein, Untersuchungen über die Pro- 
verbios Morales von Santob de Carrion, Berlin, 1900; 
Rios, Estudios, pp. 305 et seq.; idem, Hist. Critica de la Li- 
teratura Española, iv. 91 et seq.; Ticknor, History of Span- 
ish Literature, vols. i., iii.; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 21- 
45; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 97; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 408. 
J: M. K. 


SANUA, JAMES (called also Abu Naddara 
= “he of the spectacles” [“nazzarah”]): Egyptian 
publicist; born at Cairo April, 1889. He studied in 
Egypt and in Italy, and at the age of sixteen com- 
menced to contribute articles to Arabic, French, 
Italian, and English newspapers. In 1868 he be- 
came professor at the Ecole Polytechnique and ex- 
aminer of schools under the Egyptian government. 
In 1870 he introduced.the modern Arabic theater | 
into Egypt. He wrote no less than thirty - two 
pieces, and translated many others from European 
languages. In 1872 he founded the two societies 
Les Amis de la Science and Le Cercle des Progres- 
sistes. In 1877 he established *Le Journal d'Abou 
Naddara," in which he foretold the English invasion 
of Egypt. 

On account of his opposition to the government : 
Sanua was exiled in 1878. He then settled in Paris, 
from which city he has continued to publish his 
violently anti-English journal as the organ of the so- 
called Egyptian National party. In 1889 Sanua gave 
a series of lectures in Spain, Portugal, and north- 
west Africa. In 1890 he founded the monthly “ AI- 
Tawaddud,” and in 1899 the monthly * Al-Munsif.” 
These three papers are published partly in Arabic 
and partly in English and French, with occasional 
Persian and Turkish. He has written also much 
poetry both in Arabic and in French. Among his 
other publications may be cited: “L’ Egypte Sati- 
rique,” Paris, 1886; “Souhaits d’Orient,” 1892; 
“Abou Naddara à Stamboul,” 1892; and * Paris et 
Ses Expositions,” 1899. 

Sanua has visited the sultan several times, receiv- 
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ing from him numerous decorations. In 1900 the 
Shah of Persia conferred upon him the title “Sha‘ir 
al-Mulk ” (Poet of the Empire). ó 

S. : : 

SAPHIR, JACOB (known also as Eben Sap- 
pir): Rabbi and traveler 
of Rumanian diescent; 
born in 1822 at Oshmiany, 
government of Wilna; 
died in Jerusalem 1886. 
While stilla boy he went 
to Palestine with his par- 
ents, who settled at Safed; 
and at their death (in 1836) 
he removed to Jerusalem. 
In 1848 he was commis- 
sioned by the Jewish com- 
munity of the latter city 
to travel through the 
southern countries to col- 
lect alms for the poor of 
Jerusalem. In 1854 he 
undertook a second tour, 
visiting Yemen, British 
India, Egypt, and 
Australia. The result of 
this journey was his 
“Eben Sappir” (vol i, - 
Lyck, 1866; vol. ii., Ma- 
yence, 1874) in which 
work he gave the history, 
and a vivid though un- 
critical description of the 
condition, of the Jews 
in the above-mentioned 
countries. 

Saphir published also 
“Tegeret Teman ” (Wilna, 
1868), a work on the ap- 
pearance in Yemen of the pseudo-Messiah Judah 
ben Shalom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 557-558; idem, in 
X SOT vi., Wilna, 1866; Geiger, in Jtid. Zeit. xi. 263- 
S. S. O. 
SAPHIR, MORITZ GOTTLIEB: Hungarian 

humorist; born at Lovas-Berény Feb. 8, 1795; died 

at Baden, near Vienna, 

Sept. 5, 1858. In 1806 he 

went to Prague to study 

the Talmud; but, feeling a 

deeper interest in German 

literature, he settled in 

Pesth in 1814, where he 

learned likewise French, 

English, and Italian. The 

reception given to “ Pa- 

pilloten,” his first work 

(Pesth, 1821), encouraged 

him to go to Vienna, where 

he became a contributor to 
literary periodicals. After 
traveling through south- 
ern Germany in 1824, he settled in Berlin, where he 
edited both the * Berliner Schnellpost für Literatur, 
Theater und Geselligkeit ” (1826-29) and the “ Ber- 


Moritz G. Saphir. 


liner Courier" (1827-29), gaining the favor of the 
general public by his clever plays on words, a style 
then new in literature. Hissuccess made him many 
enemies, including Fouqué, Forster, Cosmar, and 


Diez, who attacked him in a pamphlet entitled 


“Saphir in Berlin." This 
was answered by his 
own “Der Getódtete aber 
Dennoch Lebende 
Saphir,” which passed 
through four large edi- 
tions within a week. 
The quarrel, however, in- 
duced him to go to 
Munich in 1829, where he - 
founded the “Bazar fir 
München" (1830-33) and 
the “Deutsche Horizont ” 
(1831-83). | 

Saphir was expelled 
from Bavaria in 1832 on 
account of his incessant at- 
tacks upon the directors of 
the theater, and went to 
Paris, but the king soon 
permitted him to return 
to Munich. He then as- 
sumed the editorship of the 
“ Bayrische Beobachter ” 
and was appointed “ Hof- 
theaterintendanturrath.” 
In 1885 he went to Vienna, 
where he became Büuerle's 
associate editor on the 
*'Theaterzeitung," issuing 
*Der Humorist," a peri- 
odieal of his own, in 1886. 

The following is a list 
of Saphir's works: “ Con- 
ditorei des Jocus? (Leipsic, 1825); * Gesammelte 
Schriften" (4 parts, Stuttgart, 1830); "Neueste. 
Schriften ” (8 parts, Munich, 1880); “ Humoristische 
Damenbibliothek ” (6 vols., Vienna, 1881-41); “ Hu- 
moristische Abende " (Augsburg, 1882); “ Humoristi- 
sche Glasperlen " (Munich, 1833); * Dumme Briefe" 
(2 parts, 7b. 1884); “Carnevals und Masken-Al- 
manach ” (25. 1884); and * Das Fliegende Album für 
Ernst, Scherz, Humor und Lebensfrohe Laune" (9 
vols., Leipsic, 1846; 5th ed. 1875). His collected 
works have been published in 12 volumes (Briinn, 
1884), and in an enlarged edition in 26 volumes (2d. 
1890). 

In 1832 Saphir embraced the Protestant faith. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jüdisches Athenäum, p. 217; Pallas Lex. 

xiv.; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

S, L. V. 

SAPHIR, SIGMUND: Hungarian journalist; 
born in Hungary 1806 (according to some, 1801); 
died at Pesth Oct. 17, 1866. He edited several Ger- 
man papers in that city, among them the “ Pesther 
Tageblatt ” (1839-45), to which his uncle, the humor- 
ist, Moritz G. SAPHIR, contributed. It had occa- 
sionally articles of Jewish interest; for instance, 
Max Letteris’ “Das Tragische Ende eines Dich- 
ters," containing the legend of Judah ha-Levi's 
death. Saphirfurther edited the * Pesther Sonntags- 


Sapphire 
Saragossa 
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zeitung,” no complete sets of which are known to 
exist. On Jan. 8, 1864, a number appeared which 
was announced as beginning the seventh year of 
publication after an interruption. The paper often 
contained humorous sketches from Jewish life. He 
further edited, in conjunction with Count Majlath, 
a poetical year-book entitled “Iris” (1840-41), which 
was subsequently continued for five years by Count 
Majláth alone, one of its contributors being Ludwig 
August Frankl, who wrote for it “A Night in the 
Ghetto of Rome.” | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon ; Li- 
terarisches Centralblatt, 1866, p. 1773; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 

1866, p. 716. 

S. S. Kr. 

SAPPHIRE (Hebrew, 15D): A highly prized 
sky-blue precious stone, frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha (Ex. xxiv. 10, 
xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11; Job xxviii. 6, 16; Cant. v. 
14; Lam. iv. 7; Isa. liv. 11; Ezek. i. 26, x. 1, xxviii. 
18; Tobit xiii. 20) It is doubtful whether Job 
xxviii. 6 is correctly translated “it hath dust of 
gold." The ancients, in any case, did not mean by 
* sapphire? thestone which is now known under that 
name, but the so-called lapis lazuli, in which are in- 
terspersed many pyrites that glitter like gold against 
the blue background. The sapphire was highly 
prized by the Babylonians and Egyptians also. It 
was found in the mines of Upper Egypt (comp. Job 
l.c.). Inthe Old Testament the sapphire is enumer- 
ated among the stones on the breastplate of the high 
priest (Ex. xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11), In the prophetic 
description of the New Jerusalem sapphire is men- 
tioned as forming the foundations of the city (Isa. 
liv. 11), also as the material of which the gates are 
to be built (Tobit xiii. 20). 

It is difficult to say with what meaning the sap- 
phire is used figuratively in the description of the 
human body in Cant. v. 14 and Lam. iv. 7: the al- 
lusions have been referred both to the blue veins 
and to blue garments; but both passages cited may 
be corrupt. In the description of the theophany in 
Exodus and Ezekiel the foundation on which God's 
throne rests—the dark-blue firmament with its golden 
stars—is compared to a floor inlaid with sapphires 
(Ex. xxiv. 10; Ezek. i. 26. x. 7). 

J. I. BE. 

SAR SHALOM BEN BOAZ: Gaon of Sura, 
where he died about 859 or 864, having held the 
gaonate for ten years. He succeeded Kohen Zedek 
I., and was in turn succeeded by Natronai b. Hilai. 
He left more than 100 responsa, a great many of 
which are to be found in the collection “Sha‘are 
Zedeķ ” (Salonica, 1792), forty-seven in “Teshubot 
Ge'onim Kadmonim” (Nos. 13-60, Berlin, 1848), 
twenty-seven in “Sefer Sha'are Teshubah,” and 
some in * Toratan she] Rishonim ” (Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, 1881). His responsa show clearly that Sar 
Shalom was very tolerant toward non-Jews, mild 
toward his subordinates, and liberal in the enforce- 
ment of the laws. He was consulted by chiefs of 
communities of distant countries, whom, instead of 
commanding, as it was in his power to do, he an- 
swered in a friendly manner, explaining the differ- 
ence between the customs of his school and those of 
Pumbedita, and leaving the choice to them. In his 


responsa he endeavored to give the reasons for his 
decisions, often declaring that if the consultants 
were present he would be better able, by discussing 
the various questions, to elucidate them. | 

He warned the people not to establish institutions 
which they probably would be unable to observe. 
In cases where a community had bound itself by a 
vow to a statute which it found itself unable to ful- 
fil, he allowed it to break such vow (“Toratan shel 
Rishonim,” i. 47). His tolerance is shown by the fact 
that he particularly prohibited the robbing of a non- 
Jew, even when there was no “ hillul ha-Shem ” (prof- 
anation of the name of God; “Sha‘are Zedek,” part 
iv., gate 1, No. 7. But although of a mild dispo- 
sition, he insisted upon punishing severely the man 
who struck another man, or who ill-treated his wife, 
and the woman who was rebellious toward her hus- 
band (db. part i., gate 6, Nos. 3-5); and he was very 
severe with regard to usury, placing many difficul- 
ties in the way of money-lenders (2d. part iv., gate 
2. Nos. 83-4). 

It may be pointed out that when consulted as to 
the custom obtaining in certain places of washing 
the hands and then sitting on the ground seven times 
when returning from a funeral, he answered that the 
practise was followed only by the relatives of the de- 
ceased, and that the purpose of sitting on the ground 
was to drive away thereby the demons who accom- 
pany a man when returning from the funeral of a 
relative (db. part iii., gate 4, No. 20). Thus it seems 
that he either believed in demons himself, or, at least, 
did not oppose the popular belief in them. 

Sar Shalom manifested a tendency to interpret the 
Bible cabalistically. He particularly tried to explain 
the numbers symbolically ; thus he declared that the 
candlestick, consisting of twenty-five parts (comp. 
Ex. xxv. 31-87), symbolizes the twenty-five gener- 
ations from Adam to Moses; the ten curtains cover- 
ing the Tabernacle (2). xxvi. 1 et seg.), the ten com- 
mandments or Decalogue; and the thirty cubits’ 
length of the upper curtains, the thirty generations 
from Isaac, who was the first circumcised on the 
eighth day, to Zedekiah, in whose days the Temple 
was destroyed. In explaining the expression “the 
ark of the covenant" (Josh. iii. 11) he identifies the 
Ark with the angel (^ Teshubot Ge'onim Kadmo- 
nim," No. 15). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, in Orient, Lit. x. 187; idem, Bibl. Jud. 

iii. 246: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 281; Kaminka, in Winter and 

Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, ii. 20 et seq., 242; S. J. 


Rapoport, in Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, x. 36, note 28; idem, in 
Teshubot Ge'onim Kadmonim, pp. 8-10; Weiss, Dor, iv. 


112-114. 
W. B. M. SEL. 


SARAGOSSA (Spanish, Zaragoza; the Roman 
Cæsaraugusta; Hebrew, mpDIp ID): Capital of 
the former kingdom of Aragon. The city is situ- 
ated on the Ebro, which is crossed by a long stone 


' bridge constructed with the municipal fees received 


from the mikweh during the two years beginning 
May 1, 1266. Jews resided in Saragossa at a very 
early time. By the tenth century they had formed a 
flourishing congregation, while the civil wars which 
raged under Sulaiman (1012) caused several Jewish 
scholars, including Ibn Janah, Solomon ibn Gabirol, 
and Moses ibn Gikatilla, to go to Saragossa, where 
they were welcomed with hospitality. Like Samuel 
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ibn Nagdela in Granada, Jekuthiel ibn Hasan then 
occupied a high position under King Yahya ibn al- 
Mundhir, whom he served until he was killed at the 
same time as his sovereign. After several bloody 
struggles and vain attempts on the part of the kings 
of Aragon to take the city, it surrendered to them 
on Dec. 18, 1118. Alfonso I., “el Batallador,” the 
conqueror of Saragossa, imitated the example of 
King Alfonso VI. of Castile, and granted several 
privileges to the Jews, who had enjoyed under the 
califs equal rights with the Saracens. James I. de- 
clared all the Jews of his empire to be his property, 
| and placed them under the jurisdic- 
Under the tion of a *bayle general" Among 
Spaniards. those who held this office was Judah 
or Jehudano de Cavalleria, the richest 
and most respected Jew of Aragon, who was head 
bailiff of Saragossa, and even of theentire kingdom, 
for several decades. He was frequently consulted 
by the king, James L, in affairs of state, and in 1263 
by the king’s orders he equippedafleet. The treas- 
urers Abraym (Abraham) and Bondia (Yom-Tob) 
likewise lived in Saragossa, although no details are 
known regarding them. 

In this city, as in all the towns of Spain, the Jews 
lived in a Juderia, which was surrounded by walls 
and provided with gates. The quarter was very 
large, bordering on the Coso, and extending from 
the Church of S. Gil to the Plaza de Magdalena, 
along the Calle de la Veronica, which is now called 
Barrionuevo. It thusincluded the following streets, 
which were mostly named according to the trades 
pursued by their inhabitants: La Cuchilleria (Cut- 
lers’ street), La Pelliceria (Tawers’ street), Plateria 
(Goldsmiths’ street), Teneria (Tanners’ street), Fre- 
neria (Saddlers’ street), Borzaria, and others, while, 
in accordance with a decree of Alfonso III., dated 
Nov. 5, 1288, Jewish cloth-dealers were permitted 
to sell their wares in the Picatoria, as far as the 
Corrigeria (Strap-Makers’ street). The Juderia re- 
mained closed on Holy Thursday and on Good Fri- 
day; and, according to a resolütion of the city coun- 
cil, passed April 14, 1442, the Jews were obliged to 
make an annual payment of 200 sueldos to the porter 
for opening and closing the gates (Act. de Ayun- 
tamiento de Zaragoza de 1442; comp. “R. E. J.” 
xxviii. 117). | 

The aljama in Saragossa was very rich and popu- 
lous: but the estimate of 5,000 families, even for the 
most flourishing period, is too high (Briill’s * Jahrb." 
vi. 88). The Jews of the city carried on an active 
trade in their own manufactures as well as in cloth, 
silk, leather, cotton, flax, and other articles. James I. 
accorded them the privilege of manufacturing col- 
ored cloths; and in 1823 James II. conferred upon 
them the right to dye cotton, silk, and linen. "They 
pursued a great variety of trades; among them were, 
as may be inferred from the street-names mentioned 
above, goldsmiths and cutlers, tawers and tanners, 
strap-makers and saddlers, who, in accordance with 
the strongly marked Aragonese cus- 
tom, had gilds of their own, like the 
Christians. The fraternity (*con- 
fradia ") of the shoemakers—' who were 
then, as now, very numerous, the city having Jong 
been famous for its leather-factories—resolved by a 
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statute, confirmed May 6, 1336, by King Pedro TII., 
that every member, under penalty of one dinero to 
be paid into the society treasury (Almosina = npTY), 
should attend wedding and circumcision celebra- 
tions arranged by any of its members, visit on each 
Sabbath any member who had fallen sick, and, in 
case of death, go to his house, escort the body to 
the grave, and assemble in the house for prayer 
during the daysof mourning. Hach needy member 
who fell ill received two dineros daily from the 
treasury of the fraternity (“Coleccion de Docu- 
mentos Inéditos de la Corona de Aragon,” xl. 181 et 
seq. ; “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” lvi. 488). To encourage 
industry, the Jews were permitted, about 1380, to 
keep stores outside the Juderia; but this privilege 
was soon revoked. | 
The taxes imposed upon the Saragossa Jews were 
very oppressive: besides the “cena,” or so-called 
*Jews' tax," and the city assessments, they were 
obliged to pay to the king 3,000 sueldos yearly 
(* Col. de Documentos," ix. 1. 185 et seq.), and to this 
sum were added extraordinary subsidies. In 1289 the 
Jews were compelled to advance James II. 12,000 
sueldos for his campaign against Sicily, ulthough 
until this sum was repaid they were to be exempt 
from all state taxes. When, in 1332, the aijama 
had become so reduced that it was unable to pay 
even the taxes, the subsidies were temporarily re- 
mitted (Jacobs, *Sources," Nos. 1011, 1059, 1163, 
1176; Rios, “Hist.” ii. 159). The officials of the 
aljama, the rabbis, administrators, and assessors, 
were nominated (or confirmed) and protected by the 
king. Whenever he came to Saragossa and visited 
the Juderia, the aljama, or rather its rabbis and assist- 
ant rabbis, went to meet him in festive procession, 
bearing richly decorated Torah scrolls. It is relateu 
that once the aljama secretly resolved to render the 
customary homage, but with empty Torah cases. In 
1420 this was reported to the king, Alfonso V., by a 
Jew who had been baptized, although he had been 
employed at the royal court even before conversion. 
Alfonso determined to punish the aljama for the 
deception. His design was frustrated, however, 
by a pious servant of the synagogue who hurriedly 
placed scrolls of the Law in all the cases. When 
the king, together with the informer and an armed 
retinue, visited the Juderia on the 17th of Shebat, 
which was the following day, and the aljama came 
to meet him with the scrolls of the Law, he ex- 
pressed a wish to see the Torah. To his surprise, 
all the scrolls were shown to him, whereupon the 
Jews were graciously dismissed, and the informer 
was executed as a calumniator. The 17th of Shebat 
was thenceforth celebrated annually in Saragossa 
after the manner ‘of the Purim festival (Brüll's 
* Jahrb." vi. 88 et seq.). 
The community owned several synagogues, al- 
though there is no evidence to support the statement 
that there were exactly twelve. The 
The Syna- Great Synagogue, a magnificent struc- 
gogues. ture situated near the Coso, consisted 
of three naves, the central one being 
higher than the other two, while the roof, supported 
by three columns, was ornamented with many gilded 
carvings. At the entrance was a large gate with 
six small doors on each side. In the interior of 
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the building the walls were decorated with verses of 
the Psalms in large red and blue Hebrew letters 
(* Boletin Acad. Hist.” xviii. 88 et seg.), and the Ark 
was a splendid piece of mosaic. The remaining 
synagogues were smallerin size. Whenever amem- 
ber of the community was about to sell or give 
away a piece of property, it was customary to an- 
nounce the fact in three synagogues on four suc- 
cessive Sabbaths, and to give notice that all claims 
upon the property must be presented within four 
weeks (Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, No. 388). 

The community of Saragossa had not a good 
moral or religious reputation; and its licentiousness 
was censured by the grammarian Ibn Janah and by 
the pessimistic poet Solomon ibn Gabirol as early 
as the eleventh century. Two centuries later the 
Jewsofthecity were much more severely condemned 
for godlessness, ignorance, sensuality, and immo- 
rality by the satirist Solomon Bonfed, a deposed 
rabbi of Saragossa (“Catalogue of the Michael Li- 
brary,” pp. 868 e£ seg., Hamburg, 1848). It is at 
least clear that this Jewish community formed a 
sharp contrast to that of Toledo. As early as the 
thirteenth century, according to the complaints of 
Bahya b. Asher, a native of Saragossa, the most im- 
portant religious commands were slightly regarded, 
and despite the existence of a Jewish school and a 
society of Talmudie scholars (Confradia de Estu- 
dios de los Judios; Jacobs, “Sources,” No. 1171), 
the study of the Talmud was not pursued assidu- 
ously. The rich Jews of the city strove for the 

friendship of the Christians, married 

Frequent Christian women, and accepted Chris- 

Inter- tian husbands for their daughters. 
marriages. In the controversy over the writings 
of Maimonides, the congregation of 
Saragossa and their leader, Don Bahya ben Moses, 
physician in ordinary to King James I., were fore- 
most among his defenders. The tendency of Sara- 
gossa was liberal; and its congregation was prob- 
ably the only one in Spain in which the scroll of 
Esther was read to the women at Purim in Spanish, 
instead of in Hebrew—a fact which roused the in- 
dignation of Isaac b. Sheshet, a rabbi of the town, 
and of his teacher Nissim (Isaac b. Sheshet, .l.c. 
Nos. 389, 390). 

The aljama in Saragossa had several famous rab- 
bis and preachers, among them, according to a gen- 
erally accepted but unsupported view, Bahya b. 
Joseph, author of the * Hobot ha-Lebabot,” and the 
equally noted preacher Bahya ben Asher, who 
wrote, two hundred years later, à valuable com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. A highly respected 
rabbi was Azariah ibn Jacob (1318-28), described as 
* Excelentissimo de la Juderia de Zaragoza." Like 
Solomon ibn Jacob (1297-1801)—his brother, if not 
his father—he was a physician, and, like him also, 
enjoyed special privileges from the king, having an 
assistant by royal permission (* Arch. de la Corona 
de Aragon,” reg. 477, fol. 147; 860, fol. 60). Aaron 
b. Joseph ha-Levi was a rabbi in Saragossa at the 
same time as Azariah. In the last third of the four- 
teenth century the office was held by the easy- 
going and indulgent Joseph b. David, as well as by 
Isaac ben Sheshet and the celebrated Hasdai Cres- 
cas. Rabbi Zerahiah ha-Levi, with the learned Vidal 


Benveniste and R. Mattathias ha-Yizhari, repre- 
sented the congregation at the disputation in Tor- 
tosa. Jewish physicians were numerous in Sara- 
gossa, Where several members of the Benveniste 
family lived. Nathaniel ibn Almoli was a resident 
of the city at the same time as the Solomon ibn 

Jacob mentioned above; and a few decades later 

Samuel Alazar, physician in ordinary to the king 

(“fisico de su magestad "), was especially favored, 

as were other members. of his family (“ Arch. de la 

Corona de Aragon,” reg. 860, fol. 20; 861, fol. 218; 

868, fol. 205), to which belonged Don Ezra of Sara- 

gossa, a personal acquaintance of Isaac b. Sheshet 

(Isaac b. Sheshet, /.c. Nos. 215, 388). 

The year 1391 marks a crisis in the history of the 
community of Saragossa as well as in the fortunes 
of the Spanish Jews in general, and the congre- 

gation soon sank into comparative . 

Massacre insignificance in size and importance. 
of 1891. In consequence of the persecutions and 
subsequently of the sermons of Vi- 

cente FERRER its richest, members renounced Juda- 

ism. Then came the plague, which raged in 1429, 

1448, and the following years, and carried off many 

Jews. Saragossa was filled with Maranos, who were 

the richest inhabitants of the town, owning the 

most beautiful houses at the “Mercado” (the mar- 

Ket-place), holding the highest offices, and occu- 

pying the most important positions. They were 

the bitterest opponents of the introduction of the 

Inquisition; and hundreds of them fell as victims of 

the tribunal during the first years of its activity. 

On June 80, 1486, Juan de Esperandeu, who owned 

houses and large tanneries on the Coso, together 

with Manuel de Almazan and other coreligionists of 

Saragossa, was publicly burned at the stake. On 

the first visit of the king and queen to the capital of 

Aragon, which took place a few weeks later, the 

aljama of the city presented them with twelvecows 

decorated with rich ornaments, an equal number of 
wethers, a silver table-service. (carried by twelve 

Jews), and two silver dishes, one bearing a precious 

goblet and the other a goblet filled with castellanos, - 

each castellano having the value of 480 maravedis. 

The decree of banishment was scarcely promul- 
gated when the city council of Saragossa pressed a 
claim for 4,000 sueldos against the aljama. The Jews 
sold their looms, their manufactures, and other goods 
at a great loss, and left the town, The main street 
of the Juderia was given the name “ Barrionuevo ” 
some weeks later, while the Great Synagogue served 
for a time as a warehouse, until the Jesuits enlarged 
it in 1560, and dedicated it as a church. It was torn 
down, however, fifteen years later, and on its site 
was erected a church which is still standing and is 
the largest in Saragossa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. i. 225 et seq., 386, 396; ii. 155, 296; 
iii. 71 et seq., 259 et seq., 292: Tourtoulon, Jacme I. le Con- 
quérant, Roi d'Aragon, ii. 376 et seq., Montpellier, 1867; 
Jacobs, Sources, s.v.; Boletin Acad. Hist. xviii. 83 et seq., 
xxxii. 89 et seq.; R. E. J. xxviii. 115 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

SARAGOSSI, JOSEPH: Talmudist and caba- 
list of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. On be- 
ing banished from Spain in 1492 he went successively 
to Sicily, Beirut, and Sidon. He resided in Sidon 
for some time, and finally settled at Safed, where 
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' he assumed the position of rabbi. Possessed of a 
mild character, and esteeming above all else peace 


and harmony, Saragossi gained the love not only of, 


his flock, but even of the Mohammedan inhabitants 
of Safed, toward whom he displayed a spirit of con- 
ciliation and great tolerance. Atonetime Saragossi 
was on the point of leaving Safed, when he was 
prevailed upon by the inhabitants to remain, they 
promising him an annual salary of 50 ducats, two- 
thirds of which sum was furnished by the Moham- 
medan governor of the city. Combining Talmudic 
with cabalistic knowledge, Saragossi contributed 
largely to the development of those branches of 
Jewish learning in Safed. His lectures on the Cabala 
were attended by David ibn Abu Zimra. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shebahe Yerushalayim, p. 16b; Gratz, Gesch. 
ix. 17, 26. i 
S. I. BR. 
SARAH (SARAI).—Biblical Data: Wife of 
Abraham, who for a long period remained childless 
(Gen. xi. 29-90). 
from Haran to Canaan (ib. xii. 5) Driven by 
famine to take refuge in Egypt, Abraham, fearing 
that her beauty would put his life in danger if 
their true relations became known, proposed that 
she pass as his sister. „As he had apprehended, she 
was actually taken by Pharaoh, to whom her per- 
sonal charms had been highly praised (75. xii. 10 
et seg.), while Abraham was richly dowered by the 
monarch on her account. But, visited by troubles, 
Pharaoh began to suspect the truth; and, censuring 
Abraham, he bade him take his wife and depart. 
Sarai being still childless, she induced her hus- 
band to take her Egyptian handmaid Hagar fora 
concubine, that through her she might be “built 
up." Hagar, feeling herself quiek with child, de- 
spised her mistress, whereupon Sarai bitterly up- 
braided her husband. Wishing not to be involved 


in the quarrel, Abraham told her to do with her. 


handmaid as she deemed best, and Hagar was soon 
compelled to flee by the harsh treatment accorded 
her; but an angel, announcing that her seed would 
be numerous, urged her io return to Sarah (č. 
xvi). After Hagar had borne Ishmael, God told 
Abraham, whose name hitherto had been Abram, to 
change Sarai's name to *Sarah," announcing that 
she would bear him a son. Incredulous on account 
of Sarah’s age (she was ninety), Abraham burst into 
laughter, wherefor the son was to be called “Isaac” 
(ib. xvii). Sarah overheard that she was to give 
birth to a son when, at a subsequent visit of the 
three messengers on their way to Sodom, the prom- 
ise was renewed; she, too, was incredulous, and 
laughed inwardly, but when interrogated denied 
that she had laughed (25. xviii.). 

Abraham next removed to Gerar, where Sarah 
had an experience with Abimelech similar to the one 
she had had in Egypt. Abimelech, however, was 
warned in a dream.  Reproved for the wrong done, 
Abraham justified his and Sarah's statement by the 
explanation that Sarah was the daughter of his father 
but not of his mother (vb. xx. 1-12). After this, 
Sarah bore a son, Isaac, which aroused her to say, 
* God hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear 
will laugh with me" (7. xxi. 1-7). The fact that 
now she had a son of her own augmented her dis- 


She accompanied her husband: 


pleasure with Hagar and Ishmael; and Abraham, at 
her solicitation, sent both away after God had quieted 
his scruples (b. xxi. 10 et seg.). Sarah’s death is- 
very briefly recorded as having taken place in Kir- 
jath-arba, or Hebron, when she had attained theage 
of 127 years. She was buried by Abraham in the 
cave of Machpelah (db. xxiii., xxv. 10, xlix. 81). No 
other reference: to Sarah is found in the Hebrew 
canon, except in Isa. li. 2, where the prophet ap- 
peals to his hearers to “look unto Abraham your 
father, and unto Sarah that bare you." 
E. G. H. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Sarah was the 
niece of Abraham, being the daughter of his brother 
Haran. She was called also *Iscah (Gen. xi. 29), 
because her beauty attracted general attention and 
admiration (Meg. 14a). She was so beautiful that 
all other persons seemed apes in comparison (B. D. 
58a). Even the hardships of her journey with Abra- 

ham did not affect her beauty (Gen. 
Named  R.xi.4) According to another ex- 


Iscah. planation, she was called Iscah be- 
cause she had prophetic vision (Meg. 
i.c.). She was superior to Abraham in the gift of 


prophecy (Ex. R. i. 1). She was the “crown” of her 
husband; and he obeyed her words because he rec- 
ognized this superiority on her part (Gen. R. xlvii. 
1) She was the only woman whom God deemed 
worthy to be addressed by Him directly, all the other 
prophetesses receiving their revelations through 
angels (db. xlv. 14). On their journeys Abraham 
converted the men, and Sarah the women (20. 
xxxix. 91). She was called originally “Sarai,” t.e., 
* my princess," because she was the princess of her 
house and of her tribe; latershe wascalled * Sarah " 
— * princess," because she was recognized generally 
as such (Ber. 18a; Gen. R. xlvii. 1). 
On the journey to Egypt, Abraham hid his wife in 
a chest in order that no one might see her. At the 
frontier the chest had to pàss through the hands of 
certain officials, who insisted on examining its con- 
tents in order to determine the amount of duty pay- 
able. When it was opened a bright light proceeded 
from Sarah's beauty. Every one of the officials 
wished to secure possession of her, cach offering 
a higher sum than his rival (Gen. R. xl. 6; “Sefer 
ha-Yashar," section *Lek Leka"). When brought 
before Pharaoh, Sarah said that Abraham was her 
brother, and the king thereupon bestowed upon 
the latter many presents and marks of distinction 
(“Sefer ha-Yashar,"7.c. Asa token of his love for 
Sarah the king deeded his entire property to her, 
and gave her the land of Goshen as her hereditary 
possession: for this reason the Israelites subse- 
quently lived in that land (Pirke R. El. xxxvi... He 
gave her also hisown daughter Hagar as slave (70.). 
Sarah prayed to God to deliver her 
In from the king, and He thereupon sent 
Pharaoh's an angel, who struck Pharaoh when- 
Harem. ever heattempted totouch her. Pha- 
raoh was so astonished at these blows 
that he spoke kindly to Sarah, who confessed that 
she was Abraham’s wife. The king then ceased to 
annoy her (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” Lc.) According to 
another version, Pharaoh persisted in annoying her 
after she had told him that she was a married wom- 


Sarah 


an; thereupon the angel struck him so violently that 
he became ill, and was thereby prevented from con- 
tinuing to trouble her (Gen. R. xli. 2. According 
to one tradition it was when Pharaoh saw these mira- 
cles wrought in Sarah's behalf that he gave her his 
daughter Hagar as slave, saying: *It is better that 
my daughter should be a slave in the house of such 
à woman than mistress in another house”; Abim- 
elech acted likewise (Gen. R. xlv. 2). Sarah treated 
Hagar well, and induced women who came to visit 
her to visit Hagar also. Hagar, when pregnant by 
Abraham, began to act superciliously toward Sarah, 
provoking the latter to treat her harshly, to impose 
heavy work upon her, and even to strike her (čb. 

xlv. 9). - | 
Sarah was originally destined, like Abraham, to 
reach the age of 175 years, but forty-eight years of 
this span of life were taken away from 


Relations her because she complained of Abra- 
with ham, blaming him as though the cause 
Hagar.  ihat Hagar no longer respected her 


(R. H. 16b; Gen. R. xlv. 7). Sarah 
was sterile; but a miracle was vouchsafed to her 
(Gen. R. xlvii. 3) after her name was changed from 
“Sarai” to “Sarah” (R. H. 16b). When her youth 
had been restored and she had given birth to Isaac, 
the people would not believe in the miracle, saying 
that the patriarch and his wife had adopted a found- 
ling and pretended that it was theirownson. Abra- 
ham thereupon invited all the notabilities to a ban- 
quet on the day when Isaac was to be weaned. 
Sarah invited the women also, who brought their 
infants with them; and on this occasion she gave 
suck to all the strange children, thus convincing the 
guests of the miracle (B. M. 87a; comp. Gen. R. 
lii. 18). Sarah’s behavior toward Ishmael, whom 
she drove away from his father’s roof, is justified 
on the ground that she saw him commit the three 
greatest sins, namely, idolatry, unchastity, and mur- 
der (2b, liji. 15). 

Legends connect Sarah’s death with the sacrifice 
of Isaac (20. lviii. 5), there being two versions of the 
Story. According to one, Samael came to her and 


said: “Your old husband seized the boy and sacri- - 


ficed him. The boy wailed and wept; 

Died at but he could not escape from his 
Thought of father." Sarah began to cry bitterly, 
the and ultimately died of her grief (Pirke 
Sacrifice of R. El. xxxii) According to the other 
. Isaac. legend, Satan, disguised as an old 
man, came to Sarah and told her that 

Isaac had been sacrificed. She, believing it to be 
true, cried bitterly, but soon comforted herself with 
the thought that the sacrifice had been offered at 
the command of God. She started from Beer-sheba 
to Hebron, asking every one she met if he knew. in 
which direction Abraham had gone. Then Satan came 
again in human shape and told her that it was not 
true that Isuac had been sacrificed, but that he was 


living and would soon return with his father. Sarah, 
on hearing this, died of joy at Hebron. Abraham 


and Isaac returned to their home at Beer-sheba, and, 
not finding Sarah there, went to Hebron, where they 
discovered her dead (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” section 
“Wayera”). During Sarah’s lifetime her house was 
always hospitably open, the dough was miraculously 


abandoned. 
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increased, a light burned from Friday evening to — 
Friday evening, and a pillar of cloud rested upon 
the entrance to her tent (Gen. R. Ix. 15). » 

W. B. J. Z. L. - 
—— Critical View: The two forms of the name, 
“Sarah” and “Sarai,” are identical in meaning; it 
is diflicult to understand the reason for the change. 
“Sarai” is probably the more archaic form of 
“Sarah,” though the termination “ai” is unusual 
in the feminine. The writer of Gen. xvii. 15 must 
have considered the “ah” of “Sarah” as implying in 
some way “yahu” or “yah” (the “Yuwn” ele- 
ment). Accordingly, the change would be similar 
to that of “Joshua” to “Jehoshua.” Perhaps it 
was the intention to read the name “Sarayahu,” the 
“hu” being added to “Sarai.” In that case the 
meaning “princess” now given to “Sarah” must be | 
The element “sarah ” is identical with a 
part of the name “ Israel,” and “Sarah” and “Sarai” 
are appropriate names for Israel's mother (Isa. li. 2; 
comp. Robertson Smith, * Kinship and Marriage,” 
p. 30; for the forms see Olshausen, * Lehrbuch der 
IIebrüischen Sprache," & 110; Néldeke, in “Z. D. 
M. G.” 1886, p. 183; 1888, p. 484; Konig, “ His- 
torisch-IKritiscehes Lehrgebiiude,” II i. 497). The 
name * Sa-ra-a " is reported to occur in Babylonian 
tablets (Cheyne and Black, “Encyc. Bibl." iv. 4985, 
note 3). 

The story of Sarah's life, brief and incomplete as 
it is, presents nevertheless curious repetitions, e.g., 
the incident with Pharaoh and a similar incident 

with Abimelech (Gen. xii. 10 et seq. 
Repetitions and xx. 1 eé seg). Marriages with 
in the halfsisters were, in primitive matri- 
Narrative. archy, regarded as anything but in- 
cestuous. From the point of view of 

the history of culture these episodes are very in- 
structive. But it is not very probable that Abra- 
ham would have run the risk twice. Moreover, a 
similar incident is reported in regard to Isaac and 
Rebecca (čb. xxvi. 6-11). This recurrence indicates 
that none of the accounts is to be accepted as histor- 
ical; all three are variations of a theme common to 
the popular oral histories of the Patriarchs. That 
women were married in the way here supposed is not 
to be doubted. The purpose of the story is to extol 
the heroines as most beautiful and show that the 
Patriarchs were under the special protection of the 
Deity. The promise of Isaac and the explanation 
of the name are givenin duplicate. First, Abraham 
is the recipient of the promise, and he laughs (2b. 
xvii. 15-21). In the second narrative (ib. xviii.) 
Abraham again is given the promise, but Sarah 
laughs. Finally, the name receives a third justifi- 
cation in Sarah’s exclamation at his birth (75. xxi. 6). 

According to Pentateuchal analysis, the refer- 
ences to Sarah in Genesis are divided among the 
various strata as follows: 

Gen. xi. 29 belongs to J (Jahvist); xii. 5, 10-20 to J; xvi. to 
J (except la, 3, 15, 16); xvii. 15-21 to P (Priestly Code); xviii. to 
J: xx. to E (Elohist); xxi. la, 2a to J; xxi. 6, 7 to E; the re- 
mainder to P. 

Concerning the kernel of historical fact underly- 
ing the patriarchal cycle in Genesis, and thus also 
the detached glosses concerning Sarai — Sarah, there 
is no unanimity of opinion among scholars. Their 
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various views may be summarized as follows: (1) 
The Patriarchs, including Abraham, so likewise his 
wives, were historical individuals reports of whose 
adventures and deeds have come down through long 

and differing’ channels of oral tradi- 
Views asto tion. According to the theory which 
Historical they variously assumed to be worked 
Character. out in the history of Israel, historiog- 

raphers whose writings are incorpo- 
rated in the Pentateuch selected from this mass of 
discordant material what suited their purpose, and 
reconstructed even this in accordance with their 


plans. This accounts for the duplications and 
discrepancies. According to Baethgen (“Beiträge 


zur Semitischen Religionsgesch.? p. 157), “Sarah” is 
a simple appellative representing a historical char- 
acter, whose life is given in fragments and with free 
embellishments. 

(2) The patriarchal cycle represents older Canaan- 
ite, pre-Israclitish material, adopted and adapted by 
Israel. 
ing the relations of septs and clans, as well as con- 
cerning political and geographical conditions. Gen- 
enlogies such as those evolved in the patriarchal 
story are never of individuals. "Tribal antipathies 
and sympathies, and political and racial interde- 
pendence and kinship, are expressed by them; but 
frequently, in order to complete a system, an in- 
dividual ancestor or eponym is invented. While 
some of the names that occur are clearly those of 
clans, or of localities, Abraham = Abiram is not. 
It seems to be an appellative; but it is connected 
with Hebron, an old center. Sarai = Sarah, on the 
other hand, is the name of a clan—Israel. As Jacob 


became Israel in another cycle (with Beth-el), so here - 
This. 


Abraham (Hebron) is connected with Israel. 
is the meaning of the marriage of Abraham with 
Sarah, as similar ethnic or historical. data underlie 
the story of his dealings with Hagar and Keturah. 

(8) These Patriarchs are regarded by most mem- 
bers of the critical sehool as the outcome of culture- 
evolution. That matriarchy once prevailed, that 
blood-relationship was traced only through the 
mother, that marriage by capture or purchase was 
the rule, form probably the historical kernel in- 
volved in the repeated narratives of Sarai’s marital 
adventures with men other than Abraham. On the 
other hand, her dealings with Hagar illustrate the 
conditions obtaining in the polygamous households 
of the sheiks of the time and country. The persons 
are free inventions; the conditions are not. 

(4) Originally, Canaanite local eponyms connected 
with Israel; the Patriarchs were later ranged and 
ranked systematically, so as to establish an exclusive 
descent for Israel and disclose its distinction as the 
people of Yuwn. In this scheme Abraham becomes 
the “great ancestor" (Abram), or “the ancestor of 
many nations." Through his wife Sarah he begets 
the Isaac-Jacob tribes, or Israel (= Sarah); and 
through his concubine Hagar he begets Ishmael, 
who therefore is marked as lesser in her degree of 
purity. 

(b) The development of religion is typified in 
these ancestral figures. Abraham and Sarah repre- 
sent a sort of elementary monotheism, a religion 
standing midway between pure Mosaism and the 


As such, the stories disclose views concern- | 


Canaanite cults. 
Ewald, and Kittel. 

(6) Abraham and Sarah are free inventions of un- 
conscious popular poetry, untrammeled by consid- 
erations of genealogical data or tribal or religious 
motives. Wellhausen is the main exponent of this 
view (“Prolegomena zur Gesch. Israels," pp. 887- 
et &eq.). 

(7) The mythological theory makes Sarai identical 
with Ishtar. She and Abraham are said to be lunar 
deities, or adaptations of the Babylonian Adonis- 
Tammuz (Abraham) and Ishtar (Sarai) myths (the 
descent of Ishtar). Winckler (in his * Gesch. Israel's 
and other writings) and Stucken (“ Astralmythen ”) 
advance this view. 

The most likely of all these views is the one that 
makes Sarai an eponym for Israel. Her marriage 
with Abraham represents the union of the Israel 
group with some clan or clans settled 
around Hebron. Ed. Meyer (in Stade's 
* Zeitschrift,” 1856) is inclined to re- 
gard even Abraham as the name and 
eponym of a clan or sept, and refers to Abi-ezer 
(Judges vi. 34). Cheyne, of course (in Cheyne and 
Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” s.v. Sarah"), makes Abra- 
ham a Jerahmeelite, whose marriage with Sarah ex- 
presses the amalgamation of Israel with the descend- 
ants of Jerahmeel. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ed. Meyer, Der Stamm Jacob, in Stade's 
Zeitschrift, 1886; F. Baethgen, Beitrtige zur Semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte: F. Hommel, Die Altisraclitische Ueber- 
lieferung; B. Kittel, Gesch. der Hebriier, vol. i; A. Dill- 
mann, Biblische Theologie, ed. Kittel, 1895; I. Goldziher, | 
Der Mythos bei den Hebrüern, 1876; W. Staerk, Studien. 
zur Religions- und Sprachgeschichte des Alttestaments, 
1889, vol. i: Hermann Guthe, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 1899; 
H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, 1903. EGH 


——In Arabic Literature: Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, was, according to some accounts, the sis- 
ter of Lot and the daughter of Aran, Abraham’s 
paternal uncle. According to others, she was the 
daughter of the King of Haran, and her mother was 
daughter of Kutba, King of Babylon. Sarah was 
the most beautiful woman of her time and possessed 
a perfect figure. She resembled Eve, to whom God 
gave two-thirds of all beauty; indeed, she was so 
beautifulthat Abraham transported her 
Her inachest. When, on entering Egypt, 
Beauty. Abraham was obliged to give a tithe 
of all his goods, he at first refused to 
open the chest in which Sarah was, and when he was 
finally forced to do so, the official ran and told the 
king. Questioned by the latter regarding Sarah, 
Abraham replied that she was his sister, having in- 
structed her to say the same. When, on that sup- 
position, the king wished to marry her and reached 
out to take her, Sarah prayed God to wither his 
hand; and when the king promised not to touch 
her, she prayed God to restore it. Forgetful of his 
promise, the king reached toward her once more, 
and his hand was again withered. This was re- 
peated three times. Abraham was a witness of this 
interview, God causing the walls of the house to be- 
come transparent forthe purpose. Finally the king 
restored Sarah to Abraham and loaded her with 
presents. He insisted on her choosing for herself 
one.of his slave girls, and she selected Hagar, for 
whom she had conceived a liking. 


This is the view of Dillmann, 
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Afterward Sarah gave Hagar to Abraham; and 
when Ishmael was born she became so jealous that 
she could no longer live with Hagar. On one occa- 
sion she swore that she would not rest satisfied until 
her hands had been dipped in Hagar’s blood, where- 
upon Abraham immediately pierced Hagar's ears so 
that the blood might be on Sarah's hands. Such 
was the origin of the wearing of earrings. Abra- 
ham then took Hagar and Ishmael away. In after 
years, when he went to visit Ishmael, Sarah was stiil 
so jealous that x 
she exacted a 


promise from 
Abraham that 
he would not 


alight from his 
horse. 

Sarah is not 
directly men- 
tioned in the 
Koran; but she 
is referred to in 
sura xi. 74, 
where she is 
spoken of as 
standing by 
when Abraham 
receives the visit 
of the angels. 
Sarah was sev- 
enty years old 
when she con- 
ceived Isaac (ac- 
cording to Ta- 
bar;  Baidawi 
says she was 
ninety or ninety- 
nine). She lived 
to the age of 180. 
She is said to 
have been the 
mother of Jacob 
and Esau also, 
although some 
say that they 
were sons of 
Abraham by an- 
other wife. As 
long as Sarah 
lived Abraham had no other wife, but after her 
death he married Keturah. Sarah was buried in the 
land of Canaan in a cave bought by Abraham, where, 
later, he also was interred. "n 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mas'udi, Prairies d'Or, Index; Tabari, An- 

nales, Index, Leyden, 1879-81; idem, Persian version, trans- 

lated by Zotenberg, Paris, 1867, Index; Weill, Biblical Leg- 
ends of the Mussulmans, New York, 1846, s.v. Abraham. 

J. M. W. M. 

SARAH COPIA SHULAM. See SULLAM, 
SARA COPIA. 

SARAJEVO (Turkish, Bosna-Serai): Capital 
of Bosnia. For the history of its Jewish community 
till 1850 see Bosnia. 

About 1850 Omar Pasha (Michael Lattas) granted 
the Jews of Sarajevo the right to settle in any part 
of the city. Down to 1878, when Austria-Hungary 
took possession of Bosnia, the Jews living at Sara- 


The Synagogue at Sarajevo. 
(From a photograph, 


jevo, as wellas throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
were all Sephardim (called “Spanioles”), After 
that year there was formed in the city an Ashkenazic 
congregation which has been recruited mainly from 
Jews who emigrated from Austria-Hungary after the 
occupation of Bosnia by that country. Many of the 
Ashkenazim are highly educated, and occupy lead- 
ing positions, especially as lawyers and physicians, 
and have been appointed to offices under the govern- 
ment. "The congregation, which is continually in- 
| = creasing, has a 
handsome syna- 
gogue in the 
Moorish style, 
"which was dedi- 
cated Sept. 30, 
1902. Its insti- 
tutions include 
a hebra kaddi- 
sha, Talmud To- 
rah, women's so- 
ciety, etc. Its 
rabbi, Samuel 
Wessel, was 
called to the of- 
fice in 1898. 
TheSephardic 
Jews are some- 
what more nu- 
merous, and, 
like all the 
Spanioles in the 
East, are gen- 
erally Orthodox. 
Of the promi- 
nent rabbis of 
Sarajevo the fol- 
lowing may be 
mentioned: Ia- 
kam Zebi (17th 
cent.), David 
and his son Isaac 
Pardo, Moses 
Danon (to whose 
grave at Stolar 
the Sephardim 
stil make pil- 
grimages) and 
| his brother Ben- 
jamin Danon (all in the eighteenth century), Moses 
Perera, Simon Chason, Moses Levi, Abraham Salom, 
Judah Finzi,and his successor Hakam Abraham Abi- 
nuna (d. 1902). The two congregations now main- 
tain friendly intercourse, and their members inter- 
marry, Whereas in former times the Sephardim held 
aloof to a certain extent from their Ashkenazic 
brethren, looking down upon them as an inferior 
class. The relations between Jews and non-Jews 
also are exceptionally cordial. | 
In 1895 the Jews of Sarajevo numbered 4,060 in a 
total population of 41,543. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ad. Strauss, Bosnien, Land und Leute, i. 
269 et seq., Vienna, 1882; Spaniolen in Bosnien, in Jù- 
diseches Familienblatt, 1908, No. 12; Die Juden in Bosnien 
und der Zionismus, in Die Welt, 1903, No. 25. 
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SARASOHN, KASRIEL H.: American jour- 
nalist; born in Paiser, Russian Poland, 1885; died 
at New York city Jan. 12, 1905. He studied at 


home and prepared himself for the rabbinate; but 
in 1866 he abandoned this intention and emigrated 
In 1874 he founded in New 


to the United States. 
York city, 
where he had 
settled, the 
“Jewish Week- 
ly” and the 
“Jewish Ga- 
zette,” and in 
1886 the “Jew- 


ish Daily News.” 
When he began 


the publication 
of his journals 
there existed no 
other Jewish 
paper printed in 
Hebrew in the 
United States, 
and he had 
great difficulty 
in obtaining the 
necessary type. 
In 1882 Sara- 
sohn founded 
the Hebrew 
Sheltering 
House, now 
known as the 
Hebrew Shelter 
House and 
Home for the 
Aged. In 1901 
he visited Pales- 
tine, and on his 
return was 
elected  presi- 
dent of the com- 
mittee for the 
collection of 


Sarah 
Saratof 


royal family, ministers, heads of departments, and 
members of the Senate. Although this paper was © 
proved afterward to. be a plagiarism of a treatise 
published in 1740 by a demented priest, Gaudent, 
still the theory expounded in it found many ardent 
believers among administrative and judicial circles, 
so much so that, 
as late as 1878, 
it was published 
in the “ Grazh- 
danin.” No 
wonder, then, 
that the Jews 
were immediate-. 


ly accused of 
this double mur- 
der. A certain 


Yushkewitzer, 
his wife, their 
son Theodor 
Yurlov, a sol- 
dier, and a bar- 
ber named Shlif- 
fermann were 
putunderarrest. 
The chief wit- 
nesses against 
them were 
Olympiada Go- 
rokhova (a 
woman of bad 
character and a 
paramour of 
-Yurlov) and 
Bogdanov, asol- 
dier. When 
first put on the 
witness-stand 
the woman flatly 
denied all 
knowledge of 
the case, but aft- 
erward changed 
her mind and re- 


funds for the lated the follow- 
support of : ing story: In 
peur Hebrews Ark of the Law in the Synagogue at Sarajevo. July, 1853, she 
1n Palestine. (From a photograph.) (Olympiada) 
He was also went, toward 


chairman of the committee for the Kishinef suf- | evening, to the market-place, where she met Ita 


ferers. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York papers of Jan. 13 and 14, 1905; The 

Jewish Daily News (New York), Jan. 15, 1905. 

A. | F. T. H. 

SARATOF: Russian city, in the government of 
the same name; situated on the right bank of the 
Volga. The city is chiefly memorable for the 
* Saratof affair,” which began in 1859. The direct 
cause of it was the murder of two Christian bcys 
about the time of Passover. <A few years earlier, 
in 1844, Skripitzyn, who was entrusted with the 
management of Jewish affairs in Russia, wrote a 
paper entitled *Information About the Killing of 
Christians by Jews for the Purpose of Obtaining 
Their Blood." A: limited number of copies was 
printed and distributed among the members of the 


Nehamah Yushkewitzer, whom she accompanied 
home. There the conversation turned upon the 
burning question of the day, the murder of the two 
Christian boys. After much urging, 

So-Called Ita Nehamah admitted that the Jews 
Confession. had killed the boys. She gave an ac- 
count of the crime: The boys were 

first kept in a semistarved condition for many weeks, 
and, in spite of their tears and appeals, were 
brought to the synagogue, where they were stabbed, 
suspended by their feet from the ceiling, circum- 
cised, and again stabbed in many piaces. Upon 
Olympiada's asking what was done with the blood, 
Ita Nehamah said that “it had been collected in a 
large vase, dried, made into powder, and sent to Jit- 
omir, where it was purchased by some wealthy 
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Jews; and that for this the barber Schliffermann 
received 4,000,000 rubles and her husband Yankel 
2,000,000.” Olympiada also declared on the stand 
that her lover Yurlov, upon hearing that his father 
had been arrested, threw up his hands, exclaiming, 
“Weare all lost!” and begged her to save him. The 
woman’s testimony was full of contradictions; at 
one time she asserted that she understood Yiddish 
well, though the fact was that she had no knowl- 
edge of it. | 

The soldier Bogdanov testified that while sitting 
one day in the armory he overheard a conversation 
between two Jewish soldiers, Chader and Levin; 
they were discussing the necessity of liberating their 
coreligionist Berlinsky, who was under arrest for 
complicity in the murder of the two boys, and 
Levin said, “ We must not make anything public! ” 
Bogdanov further testified that another Jewish sol- 
dier joined them and exclaimed, in Russian, “No! 
we must not confess anything, though they should 
dismember us!" When he, Bogdanov, made his 
presence known 
to the Jewish 
soldiers they 
gave him half a 
ruble and bade 
him not to tell 
anything of 
what he had 
heard. 

A special com- 
mittee was sent 
from St. Peters- 
burg to investi- 
gate this case, 
and though the 
prosecuting at- 
torney, Durno- 
vo, and his as- 
sociates made 
every effort to 
convict the 
Jews nothing could be proved, the testimony 
offered being entirely untrustworthy. However, 
many Jewish families were ruined, and the effect 
upon the Jews living in that part of the country 
was highly injurious, so much so that the gov- 
ernment was forced to appoint a commission of 
scholars to settle once for all the question whether 
the Jews used Christian blood for religious purposes. 

Saratof has a population of 137,109, of whom 570 
are Jews, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Russki Encyclopedicheski Slovar, vol. xxviii.; 

Voskhod, Oct., 1881; Chwolson, Die Bliutanklage, p. 117, 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901; O. Niekotorykh, Srednovieko- 
vykh Protiu Yevreyev, p. vii., St. Petersburg, 1880. 


H. R. J. Go. 


SARAVAL: Family of scholars, of whom the 
following deserve special mention: 

Abraham b. Judah Löb Saraval: Flourished 
in the sixteenth century. He was the author of a 
commentary on the “Ma‘amadot.” The second edi- 
tion of his commentary is dated 1617, but the place 
of publication is not known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 709; Roest, 


Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 29; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 
351; Mortara, Indice, p. 59. 
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The Old Jewish Cemetery at Sarajevo. 
(From a photograph.) 
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Jacob ben Lób Saraval: Lived at Cologne; 
died there 1608 or 1614. He is mentioned in the 
responsa of Jacob Alpron, “ Nahalat Ya'akob." An 
epitaph in A. Berliner's* Luhot Abanim” refers, per- 
haps, to him (Mortara, “Indice,” p. 59). 

Jacob Raphael b. Simhah Saraval: Rabbi 
at Venice; born about 1708; died at Venice April, 
1782. He published an answer to a treatise by the 
lawyer Benedetti of Ferrara on the religion and the 
oath of the Jews. Among his poems should be 
mentioned a “kinah ” on the death of sixty-five Jews 
who perished together in an accident. Shortly be- 
fore his death he was preparing a treatise on the 
etymology of the names of the “terafim.” A letter 
by him on the Masorah appears in Kennicott’s “ Dis- 
sertatio Generalis ” (Brunswick, 1788). His “ Disser- 
tazione sull' Kcclesiaste” was contained in Joseph 
Almanzi's library, now in the British Museum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario ; Steinschneider, Hebr. 

Bibl. vi. 89; Zunz, Z. G. p. 240; Mortara, Indice, p. 59. 

Judah Lób Saraval: Rabbi at Venice; died May 
17, 1617. He is 
quoted in the 
ritual work 
“ Mashbit Milha- 
mot,” in connec- 
tion with a 
question in re- 
gard to the ritual 
bath. He is 
mentioned also 
by Joseph di 
Trani (Respon- 
sa, i. 147). Sa- 
raval translated 
into Hebrew 
Saadia's com- 
mentary on Can- 
ticles (Venice, 
1777). Histomb- 
stone was found 
in the cemetery 
of Padua by Filosseno Luzzatto; the epitaph was 
published by Nepi-Ghirondi (*'T'oledot Gedole Yis- 
rael," pp. 218-219). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: $Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 1371; Azulai, 
Shem ha- Gedolim, i. 59; Zunz, in Liebermann, Volkska- 
lender, 1853, p. 12: Mortara, Indice, p. 59. 


Leon Vita Saraval: Bibliophile; born at Triest 
in 1771; died Jan. 26, 1851. He was the author 
of “Discorsi Pronunciati all’ Apertura degli Stu- 
dii della Communità Israelita di Trieste” (Triest, 
1811). His son M. Saraval catalogued his father’s 
library between 1851 and 1858, publishing the cata- 
logue at Triest in 1858. The entire library was pur- 
chased for the Breslau seminary (1858). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2500; Sera- 
peum, 1858, pp. 280-284, 294-298; 1854, pp. 187-188; Mortara, 
Indice, p. 59: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 248, 568. 


Nehemiah b. Judah Lób Saraval: Venetian 
Scholar; died in Venice in 1649. He wrote an ap- 
probation to Joseph Solomon Delmedigo’s * Elim” 
(Amsterdam, 1629). He is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing responsa collections: Raphael Meldola, 
“Mayim Rabbim,” i. 11; Samuel Aboab, * Debar 
Shemu'el," No. 19 (Fürst, “Bibl. Jud." iii. 945; 
Mortara, “Indice,” p. 59). 
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Solomon Hai b. Nehemiah Saraval: Scholar 
of the seventeenth century ; lived at Venice. He is 
mentioned in the responsa of Samuel Aboab (* Debar 
Shemu’el,” p. 875) and in *Piske Rikanati ha- 
Aharonim," p. 24. He was still living in 1674 (Mor- 
tara, “Indice,” p. 59). 

8. B. O. 

SARDINIA: An island in the Mediterranean, 
about 140 miles from the west coast of Italy, be- 
tween 8? 4' and 9° 49' E. long., and between 38° 55 
and 41? 16 N. lat. Thesettlementof Jews in various 
parts of the island goes as far back as the year 19 of 
the common era, During the reign of the emperor 
Tiberius 4,000 Jewish youths were banished from 
Rome to Sardinia as a penalty for the misdeeds of 
four Jewish swindlers. Pretending to be collectors 
for the treasury of the Temple at Jerusalem, the cul- 
prits had received enormous sums in money and 
jewels from Fulvia (wife of the Roman senator 
Saturninus), who was a sympathizer of Judaism 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 8, § 9; comp. also Taci- 
tus, “Annales,” ii, 85, and Suetonius, “ Tiberius,” 
36). During the early centuries the fate of the 

Jews in Sardinia resembled that of 

Under the their brethren in other Roman prov- 

Romans. inces: so long as pagans ruled the 

empire the Jews possessed full rights 

of citizenship, but as Christianity became the dom- 
inant power these rights were curtailed. 

From the middle of the fifth to the middle of the 
seventh century Sardinia was governed first by the 
Vandals and then by the Goths, and the condition of 
the Jews there was on the whole favorable. There 
were communities in Oristano, Lula, Gallura, 
Nora, Sinai (probably founded by Jews), Cana- 
him, Sulcis, Tharros, Alghero, Colmedia, and 
Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. An incident which 
greatly disturbed the Jews occurred in the last- 
named place toward the end of the sixth century. 
A converted Jew named Peter placed images of 
saints in the synagogue on Easter Monday. The 
Jews lodged a complaint with Pope Gregory the 
Great, who ordered Bishop Januarius of Cagliari to 
have the images at once removed (* Epistola," v.). 

Of the period extending from the time of the es- 
tablishment of a native government in Sardinia (665) 
to that of the annexation of the island to Aragon 
(1395), only a few incidents in the life of the Jewish 
communities are known. The Sardinian historian of 
the eighth century, Antonio di Tharros, and Delo- 
tone, the compiler of the poems of the Sardinian 
king Gialeto, mention two Jewish scholars of Ca- 
gliari, Abraham and Canaim, who deciphered the 
Phenician inscriptions collected by Gialeto and the 
Greck and Phenician inscriptions found in the pal- 
aceof Masu. The Sardinian chronicler Severino re- 
lates that the synagogue of Cagliari, which was 
situated in the quarter called Aliama, was in 590 
destroyed by a fire generally attributed to the malev- 
olence of some fanatical Christians (De Castro, * Bib- 
liotheca," p. 75) During the administration of 
the province of Arborea by Onroco there often oc- 
curred at Oristano bloody conflicts between Jews 
and Christians, and in order to put an end to these 
struggles the Jews were ordered to leave the prov- 
ince within two months. On their expulsion from 
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Arborea they settled in the cities of Lugodoro, 
especially in Lula and Gallura. Traces of their 
long sojourn in Arborea were still found in the city 
of Tharros in 1183 by the Mohammedan traveler 
Mohammed Abu Jabbar. 
During the first century of the Spanish domina- 
tion the Jews of Sardinia enjoyed prosperity. The 
Aragonian king granted them many 

Under the privileges, and their numbers were 
Spaniards. greatly augmented by the arrival of 
new settlers from Barcelona, Majorca, 

and other places. Especially favored were the 
Jews of Alghero, for whom King Alfonso and his 
successors showed marked friendliness by exempt- 
ing them from the payment of customs duties and 
by urging the governors to protect their business 
interests. On their part the Jews of Alghero often 
showed their loyalty to the Aragonian kings. In 
1870 they contracted many debts in order to supply 
King Pedro with money and provisions for his 
armies, and in token of his gratitude the latter for- 
bade their creditors to claim repayment within two 
years. In the early years of the fifteenth century 
the community of Alghero subscribed the sum of 
1,600 ducats for the exploitation of the royal mines 
of Iglesias. A Jew named Vidal de Santa Pau gave 
600 Alfonsine livres in 1423 for the restoration of 


the walls of Alghero; in 1459 Zare di Carcassona pre- 


sented 622 livres for the same purpose. The Jews of 
Alghero were mostly engaged in trade, but there 
were also many scholars and physicians among 
them, the best known being: Isaac Eymies, who 
was pensioned by the governor of Lugodoro and by 
the city of Alghero, and who was called in 1406 to 
the post of city physician of Cagliari; Hayyim of 
Hipre, author of a work on the medicinal plants of 
Sardinia; and Solomon Averonques, renowned for 
his surgical operations. The Jews of Alghero were 
not excluded from official positions. Mention is 
made of a Jew named Moses Sofer who occupied in 
1467 the position of tax-collector. An- 

Com- other, named Moses di Carcassona, was 
munity of appointed by the vice-king Carroz in 

Alghero. 1467 as the general sheriff's oflicer of 

the courtof Alghero. In 1482 the same 
Moses obtained for the sum of 2,250 livres the farm- 
ing of the taxes of the departments Gociano, Porte 
Ocier Reale, Mondrolisai, and Oristano for a period 
of three years. Together with his brother Nino 
Carcassona, Moses lent large sums for, the equip- 
ment of the navy and of the armies which had been 
led by the vice-king Ximene Perez to the city of 
Oristano. . 

It seems that before the Spanish domination Al- 
ehero contained but few Jews, who had neither a syn- 
agogue nor a separate cemetery. It was only at the 
end of the fourteenth century that these institutions 
were founded. In 1381 Vitali Alabi bought from 
Giacomo Bassach and his wife their house, situated 
in the street leading to the castle, which he wished 
to use for a synagogue. Two years later Fran- 
cisco Giovanni of Santa Colombia, governor of Sas- 
saro and Lugodoro, and later vice-king of Sardinia, 
permitted the physician Solomon Averonques to buy 
any place he might choose for a cemetery. In 1438 
the community of Alghero was permitted by the mu- 


Sarko 


Sh ee Pii Rt 


nicipality to enlarge the synagogue. The enlarge- 
ment was completed in 1454, and on this occasion the 
administrators of the community, Samuel Carcassona 
and Jacob Cohen, petitioned the government to al- 
low them to put the coat of arms of the king on the 
edifice. In 1455 a petition was addressed to the 
municipality by the Jewish administrators Terocio, 
Buria, and Giacoble Nathan to allow them to enlarge 
the Jewish cemetery. Like all the communities of 


Sardinia, that of Alghero was administered by elected’ 


directors or secretaries, who possessed judicial power 
in all litigations between Jews, and even between 
Jews and Christians when sums not exceeding five 
livres were involved, | 
However, while the Jews of Alghero were,- for 
unknown reasons, the object of the solicitude of the 
government and enjoyed a high degree of prosperity 
until the very year of their banishment, those of 
Cagliari and other communities were after 1430 
treated in the harshest manner. They 
Persecu-  werecompelled to live in special quar- 
tion and ters and to wear special kinds of caps, 
Expulsion. and were not allowed to wear jewels 
or to put on shoes of any other color 
than black. Jewish traders were forbidden, under 
the penalty of losing their goods, to transact business 
on Christian feast-days. A Jew who employed a 
Christian was subject to a fine of twenty livres. 
Foreign Jews were forbidden, under the penalty of 
death, to settle in Sardinia without the permission 
of the vice-king or the archbishop. A decree issued 
In 1481 fixed the penalties for an offense against 
Christianity and for the employment of Christian 
servants. For the former crime the Jew was to 
have his hands cut off; for the latter he was to re- 
ceive 200 stripes and to pay a fine of 200 ducats, 
and the servant was to receive an equal number of 
lashes. In 1485 the Jews were declared royal prop- 
erty and were subjected to the special jurisdiction 
of the royal attorney. At the same time they were 
forbidden to export any of their belongings from 
the island. The decree containing these measures 
was communicated by the vice-king Ximene Perez 
to the leaders of the Jewish community of Cagliari, 
Abraham Mili, Emanuel Mili, Samuel Bondra, Isaac 
Sallom, Isaac Aleva, Leon Miro, and others. The 
banishment of the Jews from Spain was closely fol- 
lowed by that of the Jews of Sardinia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gazana, Storia della Sardegna, ii. 151: R. E. 
J. viii. 280 et seq.; Spano, in Vessillo Israelitico. xxvii. 115 
et seq.; Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 27, p. 147; 
Gritz, Gesch. v. 52. 
d. ^ I. Bn. 
SARDIS: Ancient city of Asia Minor and capi- 
tal of Lydia; situated on the Pactolus at the north- 
ern base of Mount Tmolus, about sixty miles from 
Smyrna. The town is first mentioned by ZEschylus 
(“ Persm," ed. Kirchhoff, line 47), and may be the 
“Sparda ” of the Old Persian inscriptions of Darius 
Hystaspes (Behistun, i. 15; Persepolis, e, 12: Nakshi 
Rustam. a, 28). Ithad an eventful history, and after 


the establishment of the Roman province of Asia in 
1998 D.C. it became the capital of a “conventus” or 


district. 

The date and early history of the Jewish commu- 
nity of Sardis are unknown, although it is clear that 
by the second half of the first century B.C. it had 
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become an influential one; for in a decree of the 
proquestor and propretor Lucius Antonius, datiug 
from 50-49 and preserved by Josephus (* Ant.? xiv. 
10, 8 17), the Jews are described as having *an as- 
sembly of their own, according to the laws of their 
forefathers, and this from the beginning, as also a 
place of their own, wherein they determined their 
suits and controversies with one another." In obe- 
dience to an order of Antonius that the Jews, as 
Roman citizens, should be confirmed in their rights 
and privileges, the Sardians passed a decree (2d. 
§ 24) that the community should enjoy freedom of 
worship, while special measures were taken to im- 
port food which should be ritually clean. A few 
years later, in the early part of the reign of Augus- 
tus, the proconsul Caius Norbanus Flaccus, at the 
express command of the emperor, renewed the relig- 
ious privileges of the Jews of Sardis and permitted 
them to send money to Jerusalem (20. xvi. 6, S 6). 
The single allusion to Sardis in Rev. iii. 1-4 adds 
no information concerning its Jewish community, 
nor does the Talmud throw any light on the history 
of the Jews in the city, although Sardis may be 
meant by " Asia" in à few passages (Sifre, Balak, 
ed. Friedmann, p. 47b; ‘Ab. Zarah 30a; B. M. 84a). 
Its site is now occupied by the ruined village of 
Sart. - 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 12; Neubauer, G. 
T. pp. 810-311; Wilson, Handbook for Travellers in Asia 


Minor, ete., pp. 82-83, London, 1895. 
E. G. H. L. H. G. 


SARGEN ES (called also Kittel): A white linen 
garment which resembles a surplice and consists 
of a long, loose gown with flowing sleeves and 
with a collar laced in front, a girdle of the same 
material, and a skullcap to match. The name is de- 
rived from “sarge” (= “serge”), a woolen stuff 
(comp. "sericum," silk, and see Rashi, s.v. pnw, 
Shab. 77b). R. Jeremiah in his last testament di- 
rected that he should be buried in a white garment 
with borders ("manm mwn), in which it was his 
custom to attire himself when alive (Yer, Kil. ix. 3). 
Brides, bridegrooms, and marriageable girls were 
dressed in white (Shab. 114a; Ta‘an. 26b). A white 
robe was generally considered a garment of joy. 
Being confident of God’s willingness to forgive on 
Rosh ha-Shanah, the day of judgment, the wor- 
shipers were dressed in white (Yer. R. H. i. 1). On 
the Day of Atonement the white dress is symbolical 
of the angelic purity to be attained when the wor- 
shiper shall be finally absolved and pardoned. The 
sargenes as a Shroud is first mentioned by R. Eleazar 
of Worms in his “Ha-Rokeah” and by R. Meïr of 
Rothenburg in his “ Haggahot,” and it is still so used 
by all Orthodox Jews throughout the world. It is: 
mentioned by Maimonides in his “Yad” (Shabbat, 
XXX. 2) as a reminder of death. 

R. Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller (1579-1654) in his 
" Lehem Hamudot " on Asheri, * Halakot Ketannot ” 
(“ Zizit," No. 25, end) refers to the relics of the mar- 
tyr Solomon Morko, brought from Regensburg to 


the Phinehas Synagogue, Prague, as consisting of 
“an ARBA' Kanror of yellow silk with yellow silk 
fringes, two flags, and a sargenes called kittel” 
Gp Pope DMD; "sargenes" is the term that 
was used in western Germany, *kittel" in eastern 
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Germany; the garment is now known in eastern 
Europe by the latter name, the former being almost 
forgotten) During the fifteenth century brides 
dressed themselves in the sargenes before the veil 
was thrown over the face prior to the nuptial cere- 
mony. "The kittel is now worn by the host at the 
SEDER ceremony on Passover eve, as a symbol of 
freedom; by members of the community on Yom Kip- 
pur; and by the hazzan at the musaf service of 
Shemini ‘Azeret and at musaf of the first day of 
Passover. See COSTUME; GESHEM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
A ges, pp. 18, 204, 292 ; Berliner, Leben der Deutschen Juden 


im Mittelalter, pp. 48, 70, 131, Berlin, 1900; Max Grünbaum, 
Jüdisch-Deutsche Chrestomathie, pp. 502-504, Leipsic, 1882. 


K. J. D. E. 


SARGON : King of Assyria; died 705 B.c. He 
is mentioned in the Bible only in Isa. xx. 1; and his 
name is preserved by no classic writer. All modern 
knowledge of him dates, therefore, from the discov- 
ery of his palace at Khorsabad, twelve miles north- 
east of Nineveh, by Botta in 1843. This palace was 
a part of the city of Dur-Sharrukin, which Sargon 
built asa new capital for himself. It was lined with 
bas-reliefs presenting an illustrated account of his 
reign; and under the foundations of the city gates 
also chronicles on clay were found. From these and 
the chronological data of the Assyrian kingdom, 
an account of Sargon’s reign, which extended from 
722 to 705, can be reconstructed. 

Sargon succeeded Shalmaneser IV. Whether he 
was of royal blood or not isa matter of dispute. 
Neither he nor his son Sennacherib claimed royal 
descent; but his grandson Esar-haddon claimed the 
king Bel-bani as a remote ancestor of Sargon (comp. 
“Journal of the American Oriental Society,” Pro- 
ceedings, May, 1891, p. cxxxii.). The fact that 
Sargon ascended the throne in the same month that 
Shalmaneser died indicates that he was looked upon 
as the natural successor of the latter. Before his ac- 
cession he was general of the armies of Assyria. 
The name “Sargon” was probably assumed on his 
accession, in imitation of the famous Sargon of 
Agade. 

When Shalmaneser died the Assyrian armies were 
besieging Samaria. In the first year of Sargon’s 
reign Samaria fell; and at his command more than 
27,000 of the inhabitants were deported, Babylonians 
and Syrians being brought to take their places. 
Under-Meredach-baladan Babylon revolted, and was 
not reconquered until 709. In 720 Sargon sent an 
army into Palestine; and at Raphia he defeated 
Egypt and her allies. This gave him the mastery 
of the west. Between 719 and 708 he undertook 
many campaigns against and finally subdued Urartu 
in Armenia—a kingdom which had given his ances- 
tors much trouxie. During the same period he made 
several campaigns against the Moschi and Tabal 
in the Taurus Mountains. In 711 he sent his “ Tar- 
tan” into Palestine to put down a coalition headed 


by Ashdod; it is this expedition which Isaiah men- 


tions. In 709 he completed the conquest of Baby- 
lon, and was crowned King of that country, and in 708 


his new capital and palace at Dur-Sharrukin were 
completed. In 705 he died a violent death; but the 
text which relates the event is so broken that the 


-Judah Messer Leon. 


nature of the violence is unknown. He was sur- 


passed in ability by Tiglath-pileser IIL, but was one 


of Assyria's greatest kings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. G. Lyon, Keilschrifttexte Sargons, Leip- 
sic, 1883; Winckler, Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 1889; Schrader, 
K. B. ii. 94-81; Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
1900, ii. 148-182; Goodspeed, History of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, 1902, pp. 243-261. 

J. | G. A. B. 
SARGON, MICHAEL: Indian convert to 

Christianity; born in Cochin 1795; died about 

1855. He was converted in 1818 by T. Jarrett of 

Madras, and became the first missionary in India 

of the London Society for Promoting Christianity 

Among the Jews. In 1820 Sargon visited his par- 

ents at Cochin, who received him kindly; and for 

a time the Cochin Jews seemed to have no objection 

to discussing with him his new faith. This reception 

appeared to promise well for a conversionist propa- 


ganda in India; and a local committee of the Lon- 


don society was formed in Madras with Sargon as 
the representative missionary. Madras became the 
center of the society's work in Asia. By 1822 Sar- 
gon had 116 Jewish children under his charge at 
Cochin; but in 1824 he was transferred to Bombay, 
where he opened under the auspices of the London - 
society à school exclusively for Jews, obtaining 
forty pupils. The result of his labors in Cochin 
was the baptism of one Jew and of two Jewesses in 
1828; and shortly afterward the activity of the Lon- 
don society ceased in India. 

Sargon and his brother Abraham, however, con- 
tinued their educational activity in Bombay, where 
for nearly thirty years they taught the Jewish chil- 
dren the tenets of Judaism without any attempt to 
convert them. While Sargon is regarded by the 
London society as one of its pioneer workers, the 
Beni-Israel of Bombay consider him one of the 
agents in the revival of religious feeling among 
them. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. T. Gidney, Sites and Scenes, 2d ed., 1899, 

pp. 226-221 ; Report of the London Society for Promoting 

Christianity Among the Jews, 1821, p. 108: H. Samuel, A 

Sketch of the History of Beni-Israel, p. 21, Bombay, E 

SARKO (ZARKO, ZARIK), JOSEPH BEN 
JUDAH: Italian grammarian and Hebrew poet of 
the first half of the fifteenth century. According 
to Carmoly (“Histoire des Médecins Juifs,” p. 129), 
he was a native of Naples and one of the teachers of 
He was the author of “ Rab 
Pe‘alim,” an analytic Hebrew grammar divided into 
several sections. He states in the preface that he 
terminated this work on the first day of Elul, 1429. 
The part which deals with numbers (“Sefer ha- 
Misparim ”) is printed at the end of August Justin- 
ian’s edition of Ruth and Lamentations (Paris, 1520). 
Sarko’s Hebrew verses, which follow the preface, 
were published by Dukes in “ Orient, Lit.” viii. 441. 
According to the latter (db. x. 452), Sarko was the 
author also of * Ba‘al ha-Lashon,” a Hebrew diction- 
ary, in which he often quotes his “Rab Pe‘alim.” 
Zunz, however, says (“Z. G." p. 118) that the au- 


thor of the * Ba'al ha-Lashon " was a certain Joseph 
b. Jozadak. Parma De Rossi MS. No. 939, 2 con- 
tains verses by various poets, among others Joseph 


Sarko; but this may be a grandson of the author 
of “Rab Pe‘alim” who lived about a century later 


Sarmad 
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(comp. Zunz in “Kerem Hemed,” vii. 120). It is 
probably with this later Sarko that Ibn Yahya 
(* Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” p. 63b) confused the au- 
thor of the “Rab Pe‘alim” when he says that he 
was a contemporary of Elijah Levita: 

" 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dukes, Kontres ha-Masovet, pp. 23-24; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 245; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1521. 


S. M. SEL, 

SARMAD, MOHAMMED SA'ID: Persian 
poet of Jewish birth; flourished iu the first half of 
the seventeenth century. He was born at Kashan 


of a rabbinical family, but later embraced Moham- - 


medanism, and went to India as a merchant.. In 
the city of Tatta, Karachi, he became infatuated 
with a young Hindu named Abhichand, whom he 
converted to a mixture of Judaism and Mohammed- 
anism. In 1647 Sarmad was in Haidarabad, not far 
from Tatta, and there meeting Moshan Fani, the au- 
thor of the “ Dabistan-i Madhahib,” or “School of 
Sects,” he gave him the material fora meager chapter 
on the Jews. According to Moshan Fani, Sarmad 
held that man's life and death are a day and a night 
succeeding each other indetinitely at regular inter- 
vals of one hundred and twenty years each, and that 
at death the body passes partly into minerals and 
partly into vegetables, animals, and the like. "This 
doctrine shows Hindu influence, while his view that 
allusions to Mohammed exist in the Old Testament 
bears the impress of Islamitic teaching. During the 
rule of Shah Jehan, Sarmad was unmolested; but 

Aurungzebe soon after his accession to the throne 

in 1658 charged him with heresy and caused him to 

be put to death. 

Sarmad was a poet of considerable ability ; and 
several of his quatrains are still preserved. He is 
chiefly noteworthy, however, for having edited, to- 
gether with Moshan Fani, a portion of Abhichand’s 
Persian translation of the Pentateuch. "This version, 
cited in the * Dabistan ? as far as Gen. vi. 8, differs 
materially from the earlier Judæo-Persian transla- 
tions by Jacob Tawts and others (see Jew. ENcyc. 
iii. 190, vii. 317). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Dabistan, or School of Manners, trans- 
lated from the Persian by Shea and Troyer, vol. ii., Paris, 
1843; Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts tr the 
British Museum, London, 1881. 

S. | L. H. G. 

SARMENTO, JACOB DE CASTRO. 
CASTRO SARMENTO. 

SARPHATI, SAMUEL: Dutch physician and 
economist: born at Amsterdam Jan. 81, 1813; died 
there June 23, 1866. After finishing his medical 
studies at Leyden (M. D. 18388) he established him- 
self as a physician in Amsterdam. He founded a 
society for the cultivation of land fertilized by the 
town sewage (Maatschappij van Landbouw en Land- 
ontginning); and on his initiative the first school of 
commerce was established, before the state had or- 
ganized this branch of secondary instruction. 

Aftera journey to London in 1852 Sarphati founded 
a society for the erection of a palace for exhibitions 
of natural industries, and to disseminate his plan 
published the periodical “De Volksvlijt.” In 1864 
the Palys voor Volksvlijt was dedicated on a spot 
then on the outskirts of the town, but now the cen- 
ter of a new Amsterdam, with a Sarphati Straat, a 


See 


Sarphatikade, and a Sarphati Park in which his 
monument has been erected. The first houses of 
this new city were built by him. To provide people 
with cheap bread he founded the Maatschappij 
voor Meel-en-Broodfabrieken; and on his initiative 
the Amstel Hotel was built (March 26, 1866) in the 
street later named after him. 

Sarphati was a member of the Provinciale Staten, 
officer of the Eikenkroon, and a member of the 
Order of the Netherlands Lion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. C. Wertheim, S. Sarphati, in Eigen 

Haard, ii. 148, with portrait. 

8. ! E. Sr. 

SARSINO (SARCINO) JACOB B. JO- 
SEPH: Italian rabbi of the seventeenth century ; 
pupil of R. Zebi Hirsch b. Isaac in Cracow. He 
was rabbi in Venice, and labored as such together 
with Leon of Modena. He corrected several books 
which were printed in Venice, and supplied them 
with notes; and he printed the * Haggahot" of his 
teacher Zebi Hirsch on Jacob Weil's *Shehitot u-Be- 
dikot," towhich he added his own notes. Sarsino 
published “ Seder ha-Nikkur” (Venice, 1692), contain- 
ing rules and regulations for porging ; but thisis said 
to be only an extract from a work of his teacher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 1228-1224; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 24% s.v. Sarsia; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael, p. 164; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 412, 
No. 138; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 557. 

W. B. J. Z. L, 

SÄRTELES, MOSES BEN ISSACHAR 
HA-LEVI. Sce Moses SAERTELES BEN ISSACHAR 
IA-LEVI. 

SARUG (SARUK), ISRAEL (called also 
Ashkenazi): Cabalist of the sixtcenth century. 
A pupil of Isaac Luria, he devoted himself at the 
death of his master to the propagation of the lat- 


- ter's cabalistic system, for which he gained many 


adherents in various parts of Italy. Among these 
the most prominent were Menahem Azariah da Fano, : 
whom he persuaded to spend large sums of money 
in the acquisition of Luria's manuscripts, and Aaron 
Berechiah of Modena, author of the “ Ma'abar Yab- 
bok ” (* Ma'abar Yabbok, Korban Ta'anit," i.)). Sa- 
rug lectured also in various places in Germany 
and in Amsterdam. In the latter city one of his 
disciples was Abraham de Herrera. 

Sarug was the author of: a cabalistic essay enti- 
tled “ Kabbalah,” published in the “ Mazref la-Hok- 
mah” of Joseph Delmedigo (Basel, 1629); “ Han- 
hagot Yosher,” or *'Tikkun Keri,” or “ Keri Mikra” 
(Salonica, 1752), hodegotics to asceticism; and “ Kon- 
tres Ne‘im Zemirot Yisrael,” a cabalistic commen- 
tary on three of Luria’s piyyutim for Sabbath. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1178 ; Gritz, 

Gesch. x. 420; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 100. 

S. © | Bn. 

SASON, AARON BEN JOSEPH: Rabbi of 
Salonica in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
died shortly before 1626. He was a pupil of Mor- 
decai Matalon, and in his turn was the teacher of 
Hayyim Shabbethai. He was the author of va- 
rious works both rabbinic and cabalistic, most of 
which were burned in the fire at Constantinople in 
1606. Some of his responsa were published by his 
son Joseph Sason under the title “Torat Emet” 
(Venice, 1626). His text of agreements (“haska- 
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mot”) for renting houses and other property is to 
be found in Abraham ha-Levi’s *Ginnat Weradim ” 
(part relative to the Tur Hoshen Mishpat, No. 6). 
Shabbethai Bass (“Sifte Yeshenim,” p. 80, No. 201) 
mentions a work of Sason’s entitled “Sefat Emet” 
(n.p., n.d.), consisting of novell on the Tosafot to 
the Talmud. Both De Rossi (* Dizionario," ii. 123) 
and Wolf (Bibl. Hebr." i., No. 184) confuse this 
work with that of Moses Hagiz, declaring that it 
was republished at Amsterdam in 1706. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i.,8.v.;_Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 42b et 8eq.; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 


S3; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 250; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 
Lo lod 
M. SEL. 


bowl. 

E. C. | 

SASON, ABRAHAM: Italian cabalist; flour- 
ished in Venice at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He wastheauthor of the following works: 
“Kol Mebasser " (Venice, 1605), a commentary on 
Daniel; * Koi Sason,” on the arrival of the Messiah, 
printed together with the preceding work; and 
* Appiryon Shelomoh " (25. 1609), essays on Cabala 
and mysticism. ` 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1609; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 38; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 250. 


K. I. BR. 

SASON, JACOB BEN ISRAEL: Palestinian 
Talmudist; flourished at Safed at the end.of the 
seventeenth century; a pupil of Isaac Alfandari. 
We was the author of * Bene Ya‘akob” (Constanti- 
nople, 1714), consisting of a commentary on a part of 
Isaac b. Abba Mari’s “Sefer ha-‘Ittur,” and fourteen 
responsa and novell on Maimonides’ “Yad” and 
on Jacob b. Asher’s four Turim. Owing to Sason’s 
premature death (at the age of thirty-one), this work 
was left untinished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i.,s.v.; Conforte, 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. 49a; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. jii. 250; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1233. 

E. C. M. SEL. 
SASON, JOSEPH BEN JACOB: Editorand, 
perhaps, author; lived in the sixteenth century. 

He edited the *Mahazor Sefardi” (Venice, 1584); 

and a Jewish calendar for the period 1585-1639 was 

printed the same year at Sason’s expense. The au- 
thor of * Shemen Sason, ” Joseph Sason, may be iden- 
tical with the subject of this article. This work is 

a treatise on the Masorah, in which are quoted the 

ancient works thereon, e.g., the *Shte Ahyot.” It 

is cited in Lonsano's “ Or Torah " and Norzi's * Min- 

hat Shai” (comp. Dukes, * Kontres ha-Masoret, ? p. 

24. Tübingen, 18406). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 250: Steinschneider and 


Cassel, Jüdische Typographie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 

section ii., part 28, p. 58, note 12. 

E.G M. SEL. 

SASPORTAS: Spanish family of rabbis and 
scholars, the earliest known members of which lived 
at Oran, Algeria, at the end of the sixteenth century. 
The name seems to indicate that the family origi- 
nally came from a place called Seisportas (— "six 
gates"; comp. Jacob Sasportas, “Ohel Ya'akob," 
Nos. 91, 68). Later it was mispronounced “Sas- 
portas," *Saportas," “ Saporta,” and “Sforta”; and 
Jacob Sasportas himself gives his name in an acros- 
tic as NonNaY. A Saporta family lived later in 

tpellier, France. The Sasportas family, with 
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the Cansinos at Oran, then a Spanish colony, re- 
mained loyal to the Spanish kings, who were at war 
with the Moors. Members of both families com- 
peted for the office of government interpreter (see 
JACOB B. AARON SASPORTAS). It may be added 
that Aaron Sasportas, the earliest known member 
of this family, was a descendant in the tenth genera- 
tion of Nahmanides (Jacob Sasportas, l.c. No. 24). 
The more prominent members are the following: 

Isaac ben Jacob Sasportas: Rabbi of the Por- 
tuguese community at Amsterdam in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He left in manuscript 
a collection of rabbinical decisions, poems, sermons, 
and letters in Spanish, Portuguese, and Hebrew, 
besides a Spanish translation of two responsa writ- 
ten in Hebrew in 1720 (comp. Steinschneider, “ Hebr. 
Bibl.” xi. 41). 

Jacob ben Aaron Sasportas: Rabbi, cabalist, 
and anti-Shabbethaian; born at Oran 1610; died at 
Amsterdam April 15, 1698; father of Isaac b. Jacob 
Sasportas. He became rabbi successively of Tlem- 
cen (at the age of twenty-four), Morocco, Fez, 
and Sali, About 1646 he was imprisoned by the 
Moorish king, but succeeded in escaping with his 
family to Amsterdam | 
(c. 1658). He stayed 
there till-the disorders 
in Africa ceased, when 
he was called back by 
the King of Morocco 
and sent on a special 
mission to the Spanish 
court (c. 1659) to ask 
for.aid against the 
rebels. On his return 
he was invited to the 
rabbinate of the Portu- 
guese community of 
London (1664) Ac- 
cording to David 
Franco Mendes (in 
« Ha-Meassef," 1788, p. 
169), Jacob had ac- 
companied Manasseh b. Israel to London in 1655. 
Owing to the outbreak of the plague in London in 
1665, Jacob went to Hamburg, where he officiated 
as rabbi till 1673. In that year he was called to Am- 
sterdam and appointed head oi the yeshibah Keter 
Torah, founded by the brothers Pinto. 'Two years 
later he became dayyan and head of the yeshibah 
at Leghorn, and in 1680 he returned to Amsterdam, 
where he was appointed head of the yeshibah 'Ez 
Hayyim. After the death of Isaac Aboab (1693) he 
was appointed rabbi of the Portuguese community, 
which office he held till his death. ! 

Jacob was one of the most violent antagonists of 
the Shabbethaian móvement; he wrote many letters 
to various communities in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
exhorting them to unmask the impostors and to 

warn the people against them. He 
A Virulent wrote: “Toledot Ya‘akob” (Amster- 
Anti-Shab- dam, 1652), an index of Biblical pas- 


Haham Jacob Sasportas. 


 bethaian. sages found in the haggadah of the 


Jerusalem Talmud, similar to Aaron 
Pesaro’s “Toledot Aharon,” which relates to the 
Babylonian Talmud only; “Ohel Ya‘akob” (2. 
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1787), responsa, edited and prefaced by his son Abra- 
ham Sasportas; "Zizat Nobel Zebi” (2b. 1787), po- 
lemical correspondence against Shabbethai Zebi and 
his followers, also edited by his son. The last-named 


SASSOON : Family claiming to trace its descent 
from the Ibn Shoshans of Spain. The earliest 
member to attain distinction was David Sassoon of 
Bombay. 


David Sassoon 
(1792-1864) 
= Hannah Joseph 


| 
Sir Albert Abdallah David 
David, Bart. (1817- Sassoon 
1896) = Hannah | 
Moses (d. 1895) 


son daugh- 
ter 


son 


Joseph Sir Edward, 3 
(1843- Bart. (b. daugh- | 
1884) June 20, ters 
1858) — 
Aline Caro- 
line Rothschild 


David 


Philip Albert Gustave Sybil Rachel Betty 
David (b. 1888) Cécile (b. 1894) 


J. 


Arthur 
(b. 1840) 
= Louise 
Perugia 


Rachel 
Ricarda Marrot 


| 


Frederick $ 
daugh- 
ters 


Reuben Aaron Solomon 
(1835-1905) 
= Kate 
Ezekiel ; 
David 2 
daugh- 
ters 


Jacob Charles Edward Meyer David | 


Louise Judith 
Sassoon 


daughter 
= Maurice Elias Gubbay 
(issue) 


J. Iv. 


(issue) 


PEDIGREE OF THE SASSOON FAMILY. 


work was afterward abridged by Jacob Emden 
under the title “ Kizzur Zizat Nobel Zebi” (Altona, 
n.d.) Jacob. edited the * Hekal ha-Kodesh” of Mo- 
ses b. Maimun Albas, to which he added an introduc- 
tion and supplied notes (Amsterdam, 1653). Gritz 
(* Gesch.” x., note 2) identifies Jacob Sasportas with 
Jaho Saportas, who competed with the Cansinos for 
the oftice of interpreter at the Spanish court (Jacob 
Cansino's preface to Moses Almosnino's * Extremos 
y Grandezas de Constantiuople," Madrid, 1688). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, AKeneset Yisrael, p. 577; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 251; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 204, 215, 217, 225-226, 
note 2; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 4, 8, 98-99; S. 
Rubin,in Magyar Zsidó Szemle, vii. 711; Abraham Sasportas, 
preface to Ohel Ya‘akoh; Steinschneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 
1254; S. Wiener, in Ha-Meliz, 1894, Nos. 208, 245: Cat. An- 
glo-Jew. Hist. Exh. p. 48; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 619. 
J. M. SEL. 


Solomon Sasportas: Rabbi at Nice from 1690; 
died there Oct. 2, 1724; son of Isaac Sasportas and 
grandson of Jacob Sasportas. Like his father, Sol- 
omon engaged in cabalistic studies. His work 
“Shesh She‘arim, Zeker Rab. Memoria de los 613 
Preceptos de la Ley, y Siete de Sabios. "Traducido 
del Hebraico," in Spanish and Hebrew, was printed 
by Solomon Adhan of Tafilet (Amsterdam, 1727). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 


318; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2275; Kayserling, Bibl. 
Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 8, 99. 
S. M. K. 


SASSLOWER, JACOB KOPPEL BEN 
AARON: Russian Masorite of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; lived in Zaslav, governmentof Volhynia. He 
wrote “Nahalat Ya'akob" (Sulzbach, 1686), on the 
accentuations of the Decalogue in Ex. xx. 1-18 for 
Sabbaths and Pentecost respectively, with a sup- 
plement on the Masorah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1179; idem, 
ish Literature, p. 235; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 


E. C. 5. O. 


Sir Albert Abdallah David Sassoon, Bart.: 
Anglo-Indian merchant; head of the house of David 
Sassoon & Co., “the Rothschilds of the East"; born 
at Bagdad 1817; died at Brighton, England, Oct. 
24, 1896; eldest son of David Sassoon. Sassoon re- 
ceived a European education; and on the death of 
his father, in 1864, he succeeded to the leadership 
of the great banking and mercantile firm of David 
Sassoon & Co. The history of the development of 
Bombay and its benevolent institutions is insepa- 
rably associated with his 
name. TheSassoon Dock, 
constructed by his firm, 
was the first instance of a 
wet dock built in western 
India; and it stimulated 
the Bombay government 
to promote the construc- 
tion of the large Prince's 
Dock. The Sassoon man- 
ufactories of silk and cot- 
ton goods at Bombay fur- 
nished employment fora 
large amount of native 
labor; and the Sassoons 
were also the managers 
of the Port Canning 
Company, with estates 
lying at the mouth of the River Mullah, in Bengal. 

Sassoon made many donations to Bombay, his 
benevolence lying mainly in the promotion of edu- 
cation among every classand creed. He contributed 
largely toward the Elphinstone High School of 
Bombay, and founded scholarships at the university 
and the art school of that city. In hisown commu- 
nity he maintained the David Sassoon Benevolent 
Institution, a school affording instruction to many 
hundreds of Jewish children. He was a vice-presi- 
dent of the Anglo-Jewish Association, and in Bag- 
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dad erected the school of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle, presenting it to the community free of all 
encumbrances. 

In 1867 Sassoon was appointed a companion of the 
Star of India, and a year later he became a member 
of the Bombay legislative council, a position which 
he continued to hold for some years. It was mainly 
through his contributions that a colossal statue 
of Edward, then Prince of Wales, was erected in 
Bombay. In 1872 he received the honor of knight- 
hood; and in November of the following year the 
corporation of London conferred upon him the free- 
dom of the city, he being the first Anglo-Indian to 
receive it. The shah, whom he entertained at the 
Empire Theatre, London, in 1889, conferred on him 
the Order of the Lion and the Sun; and in 1890 Queen 
Victoria advanced him to the dignity of a baronet. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Times (London), Oct. 26, 1896; Jew. 

Chron. Jan. 10, 1890, and Oct. 90, 1896. 

J. G. L. 

David Sassoon: Indian merchant and banker; 
born at Bagdad Oct., 1792; died at Bombay Nov. 
7, 1864. He had a fair 
knowledge of Hebrew, 
Arabie, Persian, Turk- 
ish, and Hindustani, but 
not of English. His 
father, who was à 
wealthy Mesopotamian 
merchant, and who was 
for many years state 
treasurer to the Turkish 
governor of Bagdad, was 
known as “Nasi [= 
“Prince "] of the Captiv- 
ity.” David Sassoon was 
employed in a banking- 
house at Bagdad till 
1822. After the plague 
he left Bagdad for Bas- 
sora, proceeding thence 
to Bushire. In 1882 an 
important commercial 
engagement caused him 
to visit Bombay, to 
which city he subse- 
quently removed with 
his family. Here he 
established the house of 
David Sassoon & Co., 
with branches at Cal- 
cutta, Shanghai, Canton, and Hongkong; and 
his business, which included a monopoly of the 
opium-trade, extended as far as Yokohama, Naga- 
saki, and other cities in Japan. Sassoon attributed 
his great success to the employment of his sons as 
his agents and to his strict observance of the law of 
tithe. 

Owing to his benefactions Sassoon’s name was 
familiar to all the Jews of Turkey, China, Japan, 
Persia, and India. In Bombay he built and mu- 
nificently endowed a splendid synagogue and es- 
tablished a Talmud Torah school; and at Puna, his 
summer residence, he built another handsome syna- 
gogue. He subscribed liberally to the Sailors’ 

Homes in Bombay and Hongkong, to the famine 


David Sassoon. 
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fund, to the fund for the widows and orphans of 
those killed during the Indian Mutiny of 1857, and 
to the Lancashire relief fund. He supported an in- 
stitution for teaching English, Arabic. and Hebrew 
(closed 1901); and shortly before his death he set 
apart a large sum for the erection of a Mechanics’ 
Institution at Bombay, which is called by his name. 
One of the most important of his public institutions 
is the Sassoon Reformatory and Industrial Institu- 
tion for Juvenile Offenders. Sassoon built and en- 
dowed the Infirm Asylum at Puna; and another 
charitable institution erected by him was the Gen- 
eral Hospital at Puna, founded in 1968, for all castes 
and creeds. In appreciation of Sassoon's philan- 
thropic labors the citizens of Bombay placed a 
marble bust of him in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, to which he had presented an illuminated 
clock-tower. His last public act was the erection 
of astatue in memory of Albert, prince consort. 

On Dec. 18, 1864, under the presidency of the 
governor, à special meeting for the purpose of vo- 
ting a memorial to Sassoon was held in the Bombay 
Town Hall; and as a re- 
sult a statue was placed 
in the Sassoon Mechan- 
ics’ Institution of that 
city. 

J. J. Hx. 

David Sassoon Sas- 
soon: Indian merchant; 
porn at Bombay 1882; 
died at London 1867. 
Atan early age he was 
sent to Bagdad, where 
he was initiated into 
Biblical and Talmudic 
lore. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Shanghai, 
where he conducted the 
mercantile operations of 
the China branch of the 
firm of David Sassoon, 
Sons & Co. He went 
to London in 1858, and 
soon occupied a prom- 
inent position among 
the principal merchants 
of that city, being 
elected director of a 
number of impor- 
tant companies. 
He spoke several Oriental languages with great 
fluency. 

Sassoon was president of a committee which had 
for its object the organization of an expedition to 
the Jews in China, Abyssinia, and the East; and 
was a member of the council of Jews’ College and 
of the committee of the J ews’ Free School, which 
two institutions he munificently endowed. He was 
also a warden of the Spanish and Portuguese syna- 
gogue. For several years he acted as examiner in 
Hebrew to the Jews’ Free School. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. July 19, 1867. 

Sir Edward Albert Sassoon, Bart.: Eldest 
surviving son of Sir Albert Sassoon and of Hannah, 
daughter of Meyer Moise (Moses) of Bombay; born 
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in that city June 20, 1856; succeeded to the bar- 
onetcy in 1896 on the death of Sir Albert Sassoon. 
He isa graduate of London University, a major in 
the Duke of Cambridge’s Hussars Yeomanry, and a 
deputy lieutenant. In March, 1899, he was elected 


Tomb of David Sassoon, Puna, India. 
(From a photograph.) 


member of Parliament for Hythe in the Unionis: 
interest. In Feb., 1902, on the resignation of Sir 
Joseph Sebag Montefiore, Sir Edward was elected 
president of the London Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregation; and he isa vice-president of Jews’ 
College and of the Anglo-Jewish Association. 

In 1887 he married Aline Caroline, daughter of 
Baron Gustave de Rothschild. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. March 3, 1899, and Feb. 9, 1900; 

Harris, Jewish Year Book, 1901; Who’s Who, 1905. 

J: G. L. 

Elias David Sassoon: Indian merchant and 
banker; born in 1819; died at Colombo 1880. He 
was the first of David Sassoon’s sons to go to China 
(in 1844) to open a branch there. After his return 
he conducted his father’s business in Bombay with 
great skill and energy, and avoided becoming in- 
volved in the crisis of the share mania. He left his 
father’s firm in 1867, and opened branches in Hong- 
kong and Shanghai. Sassoon contributed to the 
erection of the Maternity Hospital at Puna, and to 
the David Sassoon Infirm Asylum in the same city. 
He also built a synagogue in Hongkong. 


Jacob Elias Sassoon: Indian mill-owner, mer- 
chant, and banker; born 1848. He succeeded his 
father in business. He built a synagogue and 
opened a Hebrew and English school for Jewish 
children in the Fort, Bombay. Sassoon is one of the 
proprietors of the E. D. Sassoon Mills, the Alexan- 
dra Mills, the E. D. Sassoon Dye Works, and is the 
owner of the Jacob Sassoon Mills, one of the largest 
establishments of the kind in India. In 1900 he 
built a house in Colaba, Bombay, to be utilized for 
the use of the poor of his community. There are 
branches of his business: house at Calcutta, Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, Kobé, London, and Manchester. 

J. | J. Hy. 

Solomon David Sassoon: Indian merchant and 
banker; bornat Bombay 1841; died there March 18, 
1894. He went to Chinaasan assistant in his father's 
business house, and afterward became the head of . 
the firm of David Sassoon & Co., remaining in charge 
ofit until hisdeath. Sassoon was director of the Bank 
of Bombay and one of the port trustees, and was twice 
nominated in the time of Sir James Fergusson as an 
additional member, for making laws and regulations, 
of the council of the governor of Bombay. He was 
chairman of the Sassoon Spinning and Weaving Co., 
of the Sassoon.and Alliance Silk Co., of the Port 


Canning and Land Improvement Co., of the Oriental 


Life Assurance Co., and of several other joint-stock 

associations. He was also president of the Bombay 

branch of the Anglo-Jewish Association from 1894. 
J G. L. 


SATAN: Term used in the Bible with the gen- 
eral connotation of “adversary,” being applied (1) 
to an enemy in war (I Kings v. 18 [A. V. 4]; xi. 
14, 23, 25), from which use is developed the concept 
of a traitorin battle (I Sam. xxix. 4); (2) toan accuser 
before the judgment-seat (Ps. cix. 6); and (8) to any 
opponent (II Sam. xix. 28 [A. V. 22]. The word 
islikewise used to denote an antagonist who puts 
obstacles in the way, as in Num. xxii. 82, where 
the angel of God is described asopposing Balaam in 
the guise of a satan or adversary; so that the con- 
cept of Satan as a distinct being was not then 
known. Such a view is found, however, in the 
prologue to the Book of Job, where Satan appears, 
together with other celestial beings or “ sons of God,” 
before the Deity, replying to the inquiry of God 
as to whence he had come, with the words: “ From 
going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up 
and down init” (Jobi. 7) Both question and an- 
swer, as well as the dialogue which follows, charac- 

terize Satan as that member of the 

In divine council who watches over hu- 

the Bible. man activity, but with the evil pur- 

pose of searching out men's sins and 

appearing as their accuser. He is, therefore, the 

celestial prosecutor, who sees only iniquity; for he 

persists in his evil opinion of Job even after the 

man of Uz has passed successfully through his first 

trial by surrendering to the will of God, whereupon 

Satan demands another test through physical suffer- 
ing (25. ii. 8-5). | 

Yet it is also evident from the prologue that Satan 
has no power of independent action, but requires 
the permission of God, which he may not transgress. 
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He can not be regarded, therefore, as an opponent 
of the Deity; and the doctrine of monotheism is dis- 
turbed by bis existence no more than by the pres- 
ence of other beings before the face of God. This 
view is also retained in Zech. iii. 1-2, where Satan 
is described as the adversary of the high priest 
Joshua, and of the people of God whose representa- 
tive the hicrarch is; and he there opposes the “angel 
of the Lord,” who bids him be silent in the name of 
iod. In both of these passages Satan is a mere ac- 
cuser who acts only according to the permission of 
the Deity; but in I Chron. xxi. 1 he appears as 
one who is able to provoke David to destroy Israel. 
The Chronicler (third century B.c.) regards Satan as 
an independent agent, a view which is the more 
striking since the source whence he drew his ac- 
count (II Sam. xxiv. 1) speaks of God Himself as 
the one who moved David against the children of 
Israel. Since the older conception refers all events, 
whether good or bad, to God alone (I Sam. xvi. 14; 
I Kings xxii. 99; Isa. xlv. 7; etc.), it is possible 
that the Chronicler, and perhaps even Zechariah, 
were influenced. by Zoroastrianism, even though in 
the case of the prophet Jewish monism strongly op- 
posed Iranian dualism (Stave, * Einfluss des Parsis- 
mus auf das Judenthum,” pp. 258 et seg.). An im- 
mediate influence of the Babylonian concept of the 
“accuser, persecutor, and oppressor” (Schrader, 
“K, A.T.” 8d ed., p. 468) is impossible, since traces 
of such an influence, if it had existed, would have 
appeared in the earlier portions of the Bible. 

The evolution of the theory of Satan keeps pace 
with the development of Jewish angelology and 
demonology. In Wisdom ii. 24 he is represented, 
with reference to Gen. iii., as the author of all evil, 
who brought death into the world; he is apparently 
mentioned also in Ecclus. (Sirach) xxi. 27, and 
the fact that his name does not occur in Daniel is 
doubtless due merely to chance. Satan was the se- 

ducer and the paramour of Eve, and 


In the  washurled from heaven together with 
Apocry- other angels because of his iniquity 
pha. (Slavonic Book of Enoch, xxix. 4 et 


seg.). Since that time he has been 
called *Satan," although previously he had been 
termed * Satanel" (ib. xxxi. 8 e£ seq.). The doctrine 
of the fall of Satan, as well as of the fall of the 
angels, is found also in Babylonia (Schrader, /.c. p. 
464), and is mentioned several times in the New 
Testament. Satan rules over an entire host of 
angels (Martyrdom of Isaiah, ii. 2; Vita Ade et 
Evie, xvi). Mastema, who induced God to test 
Abraham through the sacrifice of Isaac, is identical 
with Satan in both name and. nature (Book of Jubi- 
lees, xvii. 18), and the Asmoprvs of the Book of 
Tobit is likewise to be identified with him, especially 
in view of his licentiousness. As the lord of satans 
he not infrequently bears the special name SAMAEL. 
It is difficult to identify Satan in any other passages 
of the Apocrypha, since the originals in which his 
name occurred have been lost, and the translations 
employ various equivalents. An "argumentum a 
silentio? ean not, therefore, be adduced as proof that 
concepts of Satan were not wide-spread; but it must 
rather be assumed that reference to him and his 
reahn is implied in the mention of evil spirits of 


every sort (comp. DEMoNoLocev, and Kautzsch, 
* A pokryphen,” Index). 

The high development of the demonology of the 
New Testament presupposes a long period ot evo- 
lution. In the Gospels the beliefs of the lower 
orders of society find expression, and Satan and his 
kingdom are regarded as encompassing the entire 
world, and are factors in all the events of daily life. 
In strict accordance with his manifold activity 
he bears many names, being called “Satan” (Matt. 

iv. 10; Mark i. 80, iv. 15; Luke x. 18 
In et passim), “devil” (Matt. iv. 1 et pas- 
the New sim), “adversary” (I Peter v. 8, àvit- 
Testament. óuoc;l Tim. v. 14, àvrikeiuevoc), " en- 
emy " (Matt. xiii. 39), “accuser” (Rev. 
xii. 10), “old serpent" (ib. xx. 2), “great dragon” 
(ib. xii. 9), BEELZEBUB (Matt. x. 25, xii. 24, et pas- 
sim), and BELIAL (comp. SAMAEL). The fall of 
Satan is mentioned in Luke x. 18, John xii. 31, II 
Cor. vi. 16, and Rev. xii. 9. He is the author of all 
evil (Luke x. 19 e£ passim; Acts v. 3; II Cor. xi. 3; 
Ephes. ii. 2), who beguiled Eve (II Cor. xi. 3; Rev. 
xii. 9), and who brought death into the world (Heb. 
ii. 13), being ever the tempter (I Cor. vii. 5; I 
Thess. iii. 5; I Peter v. 8), even as he tempted Jesus 
(Matt. iv.) The belief in the devil as here devel- 
oped dominated subsequent periods, and influenced 
indirectly the Jews themselves; nor has it been 
entirely discarded to-day. 

Satan and his host are mentioned comparatively 
seldom in the Talmud and Midrash, although the 
material on this subject is not without importance. 
In the older or tannaitic literature the name of Sa- 
tan is met with but rarely. "Thus in Ab. iv. 11 
sin itself, and not Satan, is the accuser, the term 
kathyep becoming a standing epithet of Satan in 
the New Testament, and being applied to him by 
the later Talmudic teachers also. In Tosef., Shab. 
xvii. (xviii.) 8 it is stated that the angels of Satan 
accompany the blasphemer on his way, according 
to Ps. cxv. 6, whilea comparison of Gen. R. xxxviii. 
7 with Sifre, Num. xxv. 1 shows how reference to 
Satan was introduced by the Amoraim into tan- 
naitic sayings (Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." ii. 254); 
and in like manner “Satan” is substituted for “an- 
gel” in Ned. 32a. 

The ANGELOLOGY of the Talmud, moreover, 
proves that, according to the older view (until about 
200 c.E.), punishment was inflicted by angels and 
not by Satan. In the course of time, however, offi- 
cial Judaism, beginning perhaps with Johanan (d. 
279), absorbed the popular concepts of Satan, which 
doubtless forced their way gradually from the lower 
classes to the most cultured. "The later a midrashic 
collection the more frequent is the mention there- 
inof Satan and his hosts. The Palestinian Talmud, 
completed about 400, is more reticent in this regard ; 
and this is the more noteworthy since its prove- 
nience is the same as that of the New Testament. 

Samael, the lord of the satans, was a 
In Talmud mighty prince of angels in heaven 
and (Gen. R. xix.) Satan came into the 

Midrash. world with woman, Z.e, with Eve 

(Yalk., Gen. i. 28); so that he was cre- 
ated and is not eternal. Like all celestial beings, he 
flies through the air (Gen. R. xix.), and can assume 
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any form, as of a bird (Sanh. 1072), a stag (2b. 95a), 
a woman (Kid. 81a), a beggar (25.), or a young man 
(Tan., Wayera, end); he is said to skip (Pes. 112b; 
Meg. 11b), in allusion to his appearance in the form 
of a goat (comp. the goat-demons of the Bible), and 
it was as such that he was addressed with the words 
*an arrow between thine eyes" by one who wished 
to express contempt for him (Kid. 30a, 81a, et 
passim). 

He is the incarnation of all evil, and his thoughts 
and activities are devoted to the destruction of man; 
so that Satan, the impulse to evil (“ yezer ha-ra‘”), 
and the angel of death are one and the same person- 
ality. He descends from heaven and leads astray, 
then ascends and brings accusations against man- 
kind. Receiving the divine commission, he takes 
away the soul, or, in other words, he slays (B. B. 
16a). He seizes upon even a single word which may 
be prejudicial to man; so that “one should not open 
his mouth unto evil,” z.e., “unto Satan” (Ber. 19a). 
In timés of danger likewise he brings his accusations 
(Yer. Shab. 5b et passim). While he has power over 
all the works of man (Ber. 46b), he can not prevail 
at the same time against two individuals of different 
nationality; so that Samuel, a noted astronomer and 
teacher of the Law (d. at Nehardea 247), would start 
on a journey only whena Gentile traveled with him 
(Shab. 32a). 

Satan’s knowledge is circumscribed; for when the 
shofar is blown on New-Year’s Day he is “ con- 
founded” (R. H. 16b; Yer. Targ. to Num. x. 10). 
On the Day of Atonement his power vanishes; for 
the numerical value of the letters of his name (uw) 
is only 864, one day being thus exempt from his in- 
fluence (Yoma 20a). Moses banished him by means 
of the Divine Name (Grünhut, “Sefer ha-Likkutim,” 
v. 169). IfSatan does not attain his purpose, as was 
the case in his temptation of Job, he feels great sor- 
row (B. B. 16a); and it was a terrible blow to him, as 
the representative of moral evil, that the Torah, the 
incarnation of moral good, should be given to Israel. 
He endeavored to overthrow it, and finally led the 
people to make the golden calf (Shab. 89a; Yer. 
Targ. to Ex. xxxii. 1), while the two tables of the 
Law were bestowed on Moses of necessity without 
Satan’s knowledge (Sanh. 26b). 

The chief functions of Satan are, as already noted, 
those of temptation, accusation, and punishment. 
He was an active agent in the fall of man (Pirke R. 
El. xiii., beginning), and was the father of Cain (7d. 
xxi.), while he was also instrumental in the offering 
of Isaac (Tan., Wayera, 22 [ed. Stettin, p. 39a]), in 
the release of the animal destined by Esau for his 
father (Tan., Toledot, 11), in the theophany at Sinai, 
in the death of Moses (Deut. R. xiii. 9), in David's 
sin with Bath-sheba (Sanh. 95a), and in the death of 
Queen Vashti (Meg. 11a) The decree to destroy 
all the Jews, which Haman obtained, was written 
on parchment brought by Satan (Esther R. iii. 9). 
When Alexander the Great reproached the Jewish 
sages With their rebellion, they made the plea that 
Satan had been too mighty for them (Tamid 82a). 
He appeared as a tempter to Akiba and Mattithiah 
b. Heresh (Kid. 81a; Midr. Abkir, ed. Buber, p. 11). 
He sowed discord between two men, and when Meir 
reconciled them, he departed, crying, “Alas, Meir 


has driven me from home!” (Git. 52a; comp. ‘Er, 9) 
—t.e., Satan is the angel of strife (see also Yoma 
67b; Shab. 104a; Yeb. 16a) If any one brings 
a beautiful captive home, he brings 
His Satan into his house, and his son will 
Functions. be destroyed (Sifre, Deut. 218); for 
Satan kindles the evil impulse (“ ye- 
zer ha-ra‘”) to impurity (Ex. R. xx.)) Where one 
makes his home Satan leaps about; where merri- 
ment rules, or wheresoever there is eating or drink- 
ing, he brings his accusations (Gen. R. xxxviii. 7); 
and when there isa chance that prosperity may be 
enjoyed in this world or in the next he likewise 
rises up as an accuser. Even Jacob was forced to 
prove to Satan that he had borne much suffering in 
this world (Gen. R. Ixxxiv., in Weber, *System der 
Altsynagogalen Palüstinischen Theologie,” p. 328); 
and when Satan reveals the sins of Israel to God 
others plead the alms which Israel has given (Ex. 
R.xxxi) In the hour of birth, and thus in the hour 
of peril, he brings his accusation against the mother 
(Eccl. R. iii. 2). "The serpent of Gen. iii. is identi- 
fied with Satan (sce Weber, /.c. pp. 918 e£ seq.; 
comp. ADAM; EVE; SERPENT). 

As the incarnation of evil Satan isthe arch-enemy 
of the Messiah: he is Antichrist. The light which 
was created before the world was hidden by God 
beneath His throne; and to the question of Satan 
in regard to it God answered, “This light is 
kept for him who shall bring thee to shame.” At 
his request God showed Satan the Messiah; “and 
when he saw him he trembled, fell upon his face, 
and cried: ‘ Verily thisis the Messiah who shall hurl 
me and all the princes of the angels of the peoples 
down even unto hell’” (Pesik. R. iii. 6 (ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 161b]; further details are given in Bous- 
set, ^ Der Antichrist”). 

While the Pirke R. Eli'ezer, and the mystic mid- 
rashim edited by Jellinek in his “Bet ha-Midrash,” 
belong historically to the post- Talmudic period, they 
do not fall under this category so far as their con- 

tent iscóncerned. Here belong, strict- 


In the ly speaking, only the Zohar and other 
Cabala. esoteric works comprised under the 


name “Cabala.” "The basal elements 
remain the same; but under the influence of medi- 
eval demonology a wider scope is ascribed to the 
activity of Satan and his host, daily life falling 
within the range of his power. The miscreants of the 
Bible, such as Amalek, Goliath, and Haman, are 
identified with him; and his hosts receive new 
names, among them “Kelippa” (husk, rind, peel- 
ing, scale), Antichristian polemics also compli- 
cate the problem (see the rich collection of material 
in Eisenmenger, “Entdecktes Judenthum,” i. 812 
et seq.). 

Satan was mentioned in the liturgy at an early 
period, as in the daily morning prayer and in the 
Blessing of the New Moon; and his name has nat- 
urally occurred in amulets and incantations down to 
the present day. Terms and phrases referring to 
Satan which are met with in Judseo-German must 
be regarded as reminiscences of the ancient popular 
belief in him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Theology of the Old Testament, 
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SATANOW, ISAAC HA-LEVI: Scholar and 
poet; bornat Satanow, Poland, 1783; diedin Berlin, 
Germany, Dec. 25, 1805. In early manhood he left 
his native country and went to the Prussian capital 
in search of learning. There he became the protégé 
of Isaac Daniel and David Friedländer, who pro- 
cured for him employment as a teacher in some 
prominent families. 

Satanow represents a peculiar type- Like Byron, 
he was, both physically and mentally, a conglomer- 
ation of contrasts. He dressed in the garb of the 
Polish Jew of the period, yet was a thorough Ger- 
man in his actions and habits. Though Orthodox 
in his beliefs, he nevertheless favored Reform in 
practise. He was one of the greatest authorities on 
Jewish tradition and lore, yet he was one of the 
most free-thinking of philosophers. He wasa shrewd 
physicist and an inspired poet; a realist and an ideal- 
ist. While writing his “Mishle Asaf,” a work in 
which the noblest thoughts are expressed in the 
choicest diction, he did not disdain at the same time to 
write a treatise on how to drill holes through three 
hundred pearls in one day and how to mix success- 
fully different kinds of liquors. Even in the most 
earnest and solemn of his writings there can always 
be detected an undercurrent of the most playful 
humor. 

In his * Mishle Asaf” he so blended the quaintly an- 
tique style of the Bible with modern fine writing that 
the critics of his time were at a loss how to character- 
ize the work. Some were inclined to revere it as a 
relic of antiquity, while others attacked the author as 
a literary charlatan who desired to palm off hisown 
work as a production of the ancient writers. Rabbi 
Joseph of Frankfort gives a very clever criticism of 
his work. He says: “I do notreally know to whom 
to ascribe these sayings [of the * Mishle Asaf ”]; it 
may be the publisher himself has composed them; 
for I know him to be a plagiarist. He, however, 
differs from the rest of that class in this respect, that 
they plagiarize the works of others and pass them 
for their own, while he plagiarizes his own works 
and passes them for those of others.” | 

Satanow as a poet belongs to two distinctly differ- 
ent schools. In his earlier works he followed the 
theory of the old school, which considered plays on 
words, great flourish of diction, and variegated ex- 
pressions as the essential requirements of good 
poetry; but in his later works he used the simple, 
forcible style of the Biblical writers, and he may be 
justly styled “the restorer of Biblical poetry.” It 
is sufficient to compare his “ Eder ha-Yekar” and 
“Sefer ha-Hizzayon” with his * Mishle Asaf” to see 
at a glance the difference in style. 

Among Satanow’s most important works are the 
following: (1) “Sifte Renanot,” a brief exposition of 
Hebrew grammar (Berlin, 1778). (2)“ Sefer ha-Hiz- 
zayon ? (ib. 1775 [?]), in eight parts: part i., a trea- 
tise on criticism and knowledge; ii., on poetry; iii., 
a collection of proverbs; iv.,treatises on different 
scientific topics: a discussion about the visual and 
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auditory senses, from which he makes a digression, 
and discusses the inhabitants of the moon; v., dis- 
cussions on esthetic problems, as love, friendship, 
justice, etc. ; vi, a picturesque description of the 
universe; viii, discussions on various topics. The | 
whole work is written in a highly ornate style; it 
does not bear the author's name; but a few hints 
in some of the poems leave no doubt as to who 
he was. (8) “Imre Binah” (ib. 1784). (4) “Selihot,” 
a newly arranged edition (2d. 1785). (5) “Sefer ha- 
Shorashim,” in three parts, a treatise on Hebrew 
roots (db. 1787). (6) “ Mishle Asaf,” a collection of 
gnomes, modeled after the Book of Proverbs (2. 
1788-91) (7) “Moreh Nebukim,” text together 
with commentary (db. 1791-96). (8) “Zemirot Asaf,” 
with the commentary of Samuel ben Meir (25. 1798). 
This was the first attempt of the Slavonic school 
to build up a national lyric poetry, although the 
psalms have the form rather of philosophic reflec- 
tions than of lyric expression. No references to 
national history or national lore, and no expressions 
of patriotism, are to be found in them. They form a 
simple doxology, and reflect a rational view of na- 
ture as opposed to mysticism. (9)“Pirke Shirah," 
on the natural sciences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franz Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der Jü- 
dischen Poesie, 8 28, Leipsic, 1836 ; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
1886, p. 643. 
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SATIRE: Ironical and veiled attack, mostly in 
verse. Among the Hebrews satire made its appear- 
ance with the advent of the usurper. The tradition 
runs that when Abimelech, the son of a maid- 
servant, treacherously slew all his brothers except 
Jotham, and usurped the leadership of the men of 
Shechem, Jotham, his youngest brother, hurled at 
him from the top of Mount Gerizim the famous 
satiric fable of the trees that went forth to anoint a 
king over themselves and chose the bramble (Judges 
ix. 7-15; see FABLE) Again, when David wronged 
his faithful servant Uriah the prophet Nathan 

brought him to repentance with the 

Biblical parable of the rich man who feasted 
Examples. his guest on the poor man's lamb (II 

Sam. xii. 1-18). Isaiah's oration at 
the death of the King of Babylon (Isa. xiv. 4-28) is 
one of the strongest satires in all literature. Many 
more examples could be cited from the Bible, but 
those mentioned are sufficient to warrant the state- 
ment that the beginning of the development of 
satire among the Hebrews dates from the earliest 
period in their history. . 

The satire of Ben Sira is sententious in form and 
refers to all phases of the social life of his day. 
The frailty of women, the fickleness of friends, the 
arrogance of the rich—these and many other topics 
are discussed in the style of the Proverbs, with here 
and there a suggestion of fable and parable. In the 
Talmud and Midrash examples of satire abound in 
the form of puns, parables, and epigrams. ‘The 
ancient Rabbis had a keen sense for the satirical, 
and often employed it in their disputes with the 
Sadducees and the neophytes. The tyranny of the 
Cæsars and the profligacy of Rome were other topics 
for the satirists though in these instances they found 
it prudent to veil their expressions and speak in 
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metaphors. As anexample of their powers of satire 
the following may be cited: 

"There was a widow who lived with her two daughters and 
possessed only one field. When she began to plow the field, 
Moses said to her, * Thou shalt not plow with ox and ass to- 
gether.’ When she began to sow, he admonished her not to 
sow the fleld with two kinds of seed. She began to reap and 
pile up the stacks; then he told her to leave ' gleanings’ [apo], 
' the poor man’s sheaf’ [2557], and the * corner? [AND]. When 
the harvesting season came, he said to her, * Yield up the priest's 
share and the first and second tithes.” She submitted, and gave 
what he demanded. Then she sold the fleld and bought two 
young sheep to use their wool and profit from their offspring. But 
as soon as the sheep gave birth to their young, Aaron came and 
said, ‘Give me the first-born, for so the Lord hath ordained.’ 
Again she submitted, and gave him the young. When the time 
of shearing came, he said to her, * Give me the first shearing.’ 
Then she said, * I no more have strength to endure this man; I 
shall slaughter these animals and use their meat.’ But when 
she had slaughtered them, he said to her, ‘Give me the shoulder, 
the two cheeks, and the maw.’ Then she said, * Even after 
slaughtering these animals I have not escaped this man: let 
them, then, be conseerated.' *In that case,’ replied he, ‘they 
belong altogether to me; for the Lord hath-said, '" Everything 
consecrated in Israel shall be thine "" [Num. xviii. 14]. So he 
took the sheep, and went his way, and left the widow and her 
two daughters weeping” (Yalkut Shim*oni, Korah). 

This satire was undoubtedly directed against the 
corrupt officials who robbed and oppressed the poor 
people on religious pretexts, though.the satirist puts 
his criticism in the mouth of Korah in order to save 
himself from the animosity of those he attacked. _ 

The rise of Karaism in the middle of the eighth 
century brought a great deal of satire and polemies 

into Jewish literature. One of the 

Medieval best known of Saadia's polemical re- 

Satire. marks is in regard tothe two Karaites 

Anan and Saul: *As Anan has con- 
sumed and vanished away, so shall Saul go down 
and shall come up no more ”—a parody of Job vii. 9. 
On the other hand, some of the poems of Moses Dar'i 
(Pinsker, "Likkute Kadmoniyyot," pp. 78-74) are 
fair specimens of Karaitic satire against Rabbinism. 

The influence of Arabic culture on Jewish lifeand 
literature, which grew stronger and stronger during 


the succeeding centuries, was propitious to the 


growth of satire. A mere difference of opinion in 
linguistics was sufficient to call forth a scathing 
poem by Dunash ben Labrat against Menahem ben 
Saruk (10th cent.) In the eleventh century Ibn 
Gabirol indulged in occasional satires against those 
who ill-treated him, as is seen in his winc-song; 
and Samuel ibn Nagrela wrote satirical maxims in 
imitation of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Early in 
the twelfth century Abraham ibn Ezra penned his 
epigrams on poverty and the arrogance of the rich, 
and wrote his satire on card-players. Later in the 
same century Joseph Zabara wrote a satire on the 
medical fraternity of his day, entitled “The Physi- 
cians’ Aphorisms” (DNDN VND), and two satires 
on women—“ A Widow’s Vow” (nopby 333) and 
“Contentions of a Wife” (mw 194%). The thir- 
teenth century can boast of two great satirists, 
Judah ben Isaac ibn Shabbethai and Judah AI- 
Harizi. The former is known for his *Gift of 
Judah” (rm nn3o), which is both a satire on the 
woman-hater and a reproach to those who marry in 
haste. Ibn Shabbethai wrote also “The Conflict 
Between Wisdom and Wealth? (napasna nonbp 
“wiyim), and a polemic against his personal enemies 


entitled “The Writ of Excommunication” (*334 
93 myn), which is stillin manuscript. Of the 
two, however, Al-Harizi is by far the 
Al-Harizi. greatersatirist. His extensive travels 
brought the whole panorama of Jew- 
ish life under his observation and enabled him, in his. 
itineraries, to criticize the follies and foibles of his 
contemporaries. His great skill lies in drawing a 
vivid picture in few words. His art suggests that 
of caricature. His satires, known by the collect- 
ive title “Tahkemoni,” are varied and numerous. 
Some are on women (* Tahkemoni," ch. vi.), some 
on avarice (ch. xii.), some on religious superstitions 
(ch. x.), and some on the ignorance of religious of- 
cials (ch. xxiv.), while the quack doctor likewise 
receives a flagellation (ch. xxx., xlviii.). | 
In the fourteenth century the art of satire, like 
Jewish culture in general, is found fully developed 
in Provence and in Italy. Immanuel of Rome and 
Kalonymus ben Kalonymus of Provence, contempo- 
raries and friends, enriched Hebrew literature with 
their satires and at the same time gave a vivid 
picture of the manners of their time. Imman- 
uel shows the influence of Italian culture, while 
Kalonymus is more under the spell of Arabic learn- 
ing. Immanuel, much in the style of the trouba- 
. dours, takes love for his topic and 
Immanuel indulgesin pleasantries about women. 
of Rome. The twenty-eighth chapter of his 
* Mahberot" is the only one in which 
his satire embraces all phases of the social life of his. 
day. Kalonymus, on the other hand, is of a more 
serious turn of mind. In his “Treatise of Purim” 
(ANA NID), it is true, he criticizes only the scum 
of society—the beggar, the miser, the drunkard, 
and the glutton; but in his “ Touchstone” (qna JIN) 
he satirizes the whole social framework. The 
desecration of the holy days, the hypocrisy of the 
professed religious man, the arrogance of those who. 
pride themselves on their pedigree, the young and 
immature who hasten to write books without the 
necessary preparation, the dry-as-dust grammarians. 
who wrangle over a dot, the rimesters who claim 
poetic genius—these and similar subjects engage 
his attention. Ofcourse, the quack physician and 
Women receive a good share of his lashing satire. 
Femininity affords occasion for a rare bit of irony, 
in which he pretends to show how enviable is a. 
woman's lot in life and how burdensome a man’s. . 
He concludes this passage with the following 
prayer, which is rimed in the original: 


"Heavenly Father, Thou who rescued our forefathers from 
fire and water, . . . changed the staff into a serpent in the 
presence of thousands, and turned the clean hand white with 
leprosy ; who made the Red Sea as dry land and the bottom of 
the Jordan as firm ground, . . . O that Thon wouldst change 
me into a woman. .. . But wherefore do I cry and complain, 
since Thou hast decreed so and hast inflicted on me a blemish 
which can not beremoved. To yearn for the impossible is harm- 
ful, and empty consolation is of no avail. Let me, then, bear 
my misfortune till my dying day. And since I have learned 
that one must offer thanksgiving for evil as for good, I will pro- 
nounce my benediction in a low voice and with faltering lips : 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, that Thou hast not made me a 
woman" (123 125, pp. 17-18, Lemberg, 1865). 


During the latter part of the same century two 
satires were written against Christianity; one is 
known only to students, the other is the most 
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widely known polemic of its kind. The “Hagga- 
dah " of Jonah Rapa (c. 1880), still in manuscript, 
ig a vehement denunciation of the licentiousness 
indulged in by Gentiles during the carnival. The 
letter of Profiat Duran to his former friend David 
Bonet Bongoron, entitled “Be Not Like Thy 


Fathers” (PMAN "mn ON), was already widely | 


circulated in his.own day. In an ironical style 
rarely excelled, the author, who returned to Judaism 
after a forced conversion, refutes and derides the 
dogmas of Christianity. 
not like thy fathers,” led many of the clergy to con- 
sider the epistle as friendly to Christianity. 

In the fifteenth century the art of satire was not 
so assiduously cultivated, and those who indulged 
in it limited themselves almost to one subject— 
woman. These were David ben Judah Messer Leon, 
author of “Praise of Women” (mwin naw); Abra- 

ham of Serteano, author of * Enemy 
Satires on of Women” (mwn Nw); Abigdor of 
Woman. Fano, author of “The Helper of Wom- 
en” (mw) ny); and Elijah Hayyim 
ben Benjamin of Genazzano, author of mop. 
The last-named wrote also a satire against Christian- 
ity in the style and metrical form of the hymn " Yig- 
dal.” The sixteenth century also had but few sati- 
rists, who contributed only to the literature on wom- 
en: Judah ben Isaac Sommo, author of “ The Shield 
of Women" (DW) 7319), and Jacob Fano, author of 
* Armor of the Strong " (DDN bw). 

The seventeenth and the greater part of the eight- 
eenth century were even less productive of satire 
than the sixteenth. Jacob Francis (17th cent.), 
however, wrote a scathing satire on the so-called 
cabalists who dabbled in mysticism and attempted 
to study the Zohar though unable to understand 
simple passages in the Bible (see Brody, “ Metek 
Sefatayim,” pp. 72-78, Cracow, 1892). During the 
closing years of the eighteenth century the art 
of satire began to revive, and almost all social, 
religious, and political questions engage the at- 


tention of the modern satirist. One of the earliest 
satires of the modern period is the work of Zachariah 


Pugliese (c. 1795), on the money-lenders of his 
day; he called it “The Laws of Cred- 


Revival of itor and Debtor" (mb no»5 mbn). 
Satire. This, however, is still in manuscript. 
Another early satire, only recently 
published, is the pind win nr of Tobias Feder, 
which is an attack on Hasidism. Like these two, 
many of the satires of the nineteenth century are 
parodies, and as such have already been discussed 
in the article PARODY. 

The satirist par excellence of the first half of 
the nineteenth century was unquestionably Isaac 
ERTER, author of five satires, published, with other 
matter, under the collective title of “The Seer of the 
House of Israel” (byaen mab mpiyn; Vienna, 1859). 
In finish of style and beauty of language these satires 
have seldom been equaled, while the influence they 
exerted on the author's generation can not be over- 
estimated. In the first satire, ^ Weighing Balances" 
syn IND; 1823), the author shows that he had 
not yet discovered his own powers; his criti- 
cism of life is still superficial, and the problems he 
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grapples with are of minor importance. In “ Hasi- 
dism and Enlightenment” (ADIN) nvron), published 
eleven years later, he describes the meutal struggle 
he underwent in freeing himself from the bondage 
of Hasidism. But it is in three later compositions 
that he stands out preeminently as a satirist of the 
manners, morals, and customs of his time. “The 
Complaint of Sani, Sansani, and Smengaloph" 
(i539) 'SD3D `D nbn), the supposed guardian 
angels of young babes, isa withering satire on the 
popular superstition of demons and angels. Still 
stronger is the satire wn, in which all the weak- 
nesses of the age are ruthlessly laid bare. Among 
certain classes of Jews it is still customary to go on 
the first day of Rosh ha-Shanah to a river and shake 
their garments while reciting the verse, “ Thou wilt 
cast all their sins into the depths of the sea” (Micah: 


vii. 19). On one such occasion, the 
Erter’s satirist says, he met Satan and his 
Satires. host busily engaged in throwing nets 


into the river to gather the sins of 
Israel, freshly fallen from their garments; and at the 
satirist’s request Satan disclosed to him all the cor- 
ruption and wickedness of the age. In the last and 
strongest satire, called “ Metamorphosis ” (W3 bya), 
published in 1845, Erter sketches, among other 
characters, those of the Hasid, the tax-collector, and 
the Hasidic rabbi, in a manner inimitable and with a 
power unexcelled. His humor has not unjustly been 
compared to Heine’s by one historian (Gritz, " Ge- 
sch.” 9d ed., xi. 447) and to that of Lucian by an- 
other writer (Rubin, * Tehillat ha-Kesilim," p. 85). 
The next satirist of the Galician school is Joseph 
Perl of Tarnopol, whose satire on Hasidism in the 
form of a parody has been treated in the article PAR- 
opy. In his second satire, “The Searcher of the 
Righteous” (pty jn3; Prague, 1888), he gives a 
picture of the manners and morals of the Polish 
Jews a century ago. His satire is not as rich as 
that of Erter, but it is more direct in its expression 
and larger in scope, and is colored here and there 


with intense pathos. After the middle of the nine- 


teenth century the great satirists are found in Rus- 
sia, and, naturally, it is the life of the Russian Jews 


that is reflected in their writings. Judah Lób Gor- 
don, poet, feuilletonist, journalist, and fabulist, was 
at his best as a satirist, and as such he holds a 
prominent position in Jewish literature. In mas- 
tery of stylc and resourcefulness of language he has 
not his equal among modern poets, while his irony 
and sarcasm are of the keenest. Three of his poems, 
“In the Moonat Night” (noon n2), “The Tip on 
the Letter Yod” (Y bw sip), and “The Two Jo- 
sephs ben Simeon,” may be mentioned here as the 
most powerful of his satires. In them he attacks 
many of the time-honored institutions of the Rus- 
sian Jewry and depicts, with remarkable mastery of 
color and effect, the unhappy lot of the Jewish 
woman of his time and country, the corruption of 
public officials, and the struggle of the young gen- 
eration for modern culture and enlightenment. 
Another contemporary satirist of no mean ability 
was Moses Lób Lilienblum. In his “ Assembly of 
the Dead” (mnan »np; Odessa, 1870) he depicted 
sixteen different types of the Russian Jewry, some 
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of which have not yet disappeared. The strongest 
of these satires are those on the pilpulist and the 


preacher. "The former givesa parody 
Recent of the casuistic reasoning known as 
Satires. “pilpul,” and the latter an enumera- 


tion of many of the superstitious cus- 
toms that are regarded by some as religious duties. 
There are other satirists and satires that can only be 
mentioned here. Dolitzky’s “Eclipse of the Two 
Luminaries” (mWwNbn SY 95; Vienna, 1879), 
though the product of his youth, is a very power- 
ful satire on Hasidic rabbis, and Kaminer’s works 
are noted not only for their strong irony, but for 
the cleverness with which they imitate the style of 
the liturgy. Mordecai David BRANDSTADTER also 
held up to derision the shortcomings of the fanatic 
Hasidim. 
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lrony of the Bible, Hanover, 1883; A. Geiger, Jiidische 
Dichtungen, Leipsic, 1856 ; M. Grünwald, Veber den Humor 
in der Jüdischen Literatur, in Popultir-Wissenschaftliche 
Monatbliitter, 1893, pp. 106-110, 149-156; A. Kohut, Fit, 
Humor, and Anecdote in Talmud and Midrash, in Amer- 
ican Hebrew, xxvi., No. 18; xxvii. Nos. 1-5; L. Löw, Die 
Lebensalter in der Jüdischen Literatur, pp. 295-300, 346- 
351; G. Rosenzweig, Der Idisher Witz, in Die Zukunft, 
Jan., 1902; L. Schulmann, Pardes. ii. 235-241; M. D. Shutter, 
Wit and Humor of the Bible, Boston, 1893. LD 
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“SATRAP (A. V. “prince,” *lieutenant?): Ruler 
of a province in the governmental system of ancient 
Persia. 
thrapavan ” (protector of the kingdom), occurs twice 
in the inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes at Behistun 
(iii. 14, 55) with reference to the rulers of Bactria 
and Arachosia; and this is corrupted into the Bib- 
lical SD WTIwWNN. The office was created by Darius, 
who selected the satraps from the Persians only, and 
frequently from thoseofroyal blood. They originally 
numbered twenty; and their primary duty was to 
regulate the taxes of the provinces which they gov- 
erned and to send to the king the revenues collected 
therein, although they were likewise required to 
levy troops. 

The late and distorted references to satraps in 
Ezra, Esther, and Daniel are of little historical value. 
Ezra viii. 86 states that the decree of Artaxerxes 
for rebuilding the Temple was delivered to them— 
a statement obviously absurd, since only one could, 
under any circumstances, be concerned with Pales- 
tine. Inlike manner, in Esth. iii. 12, R. V. (comp. 
tb. ix. 8), Haman issues orders in the name of AHAS- 
UERUS “unto the king’s satraps, and to the governors 
that were over every province, and to the princes of 
every people." These provinces, which extended 
“from India unto Ethiopia? (comp. the mention of 
“Hindu” [India] and *Mudraya" [Egypt] in the 
Old Persian iuscriptions of Darius, Persepolis e 11, 
17-18; Naks-i Rustam a 25, 97), were in all 127 
(Esth. 1. 1, viii. 9, xii. 1, xvi. 1; Dan. vi. 1; I Esd. 
ii. 2; Josephus, “Ant.” xi. 6, 88 6, 12), a number 
which at once shows the lack of historical accuracy 
in these accounts (comp. the conflicting and value- 
less statements of Josephus, who says, “ Ant.” x. 11, 
§ 4, that Darius founded 360 satrapies, but in an- 
other passagé, 20. xi. 8, 8 2, only 197). In Dan. iii. 
2, R. V. (comp. čb. iii. 27, vi. 7), the satraps of Neb- 
uchadnezzar (!) are mentioned together with “the 


inces.” 


The Old Persian form of the word, “khsha- . 


deputies, and the governors, the judges [or chief 
soothsayers], the treasurers, the counselors, the 
sheriffs [or lawyers], and all the rulers of the prov- 
Over the satraps, according to the account 
in Daniel, wereset three * presidents?" assupervisors 
(Dan. vi. 2-4, 6, 7), evidently a reminiscence of some 
such system of mutual controlas that described in 
Xenophon's * Cyropedia," viii. 6, § 16. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brisson, De Regio Persarum Principatu, 
pp. 234-250, 631, Strasburg, 1710 (1st edition, Paris, 1590, still 
of value for its collection of classical references): Lagarde, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 68-70, Leipsic, 1866; Spie- 
gel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, i. 227-284, iii. 629-688, th. 
1871-78; idem, Altpersische Keilinschriften, 2d ed., ib. 1882; 
Buchholz, Quastiones de Persarum Satrapis, ib. 1896. 
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SATYR: Rendering by the English versions of 
the Hebrew “se‘irim ” in Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14 (R. 
V., margin, “he-goats”; American R. V., “wild 
goats”), while in Lev. xvii. 7 and II Chron. xi. 15 
the Authorized Version renders the word by * devil," 
the Revised Version by “he-goat,” and the Revised 
Version, margin, by *satyr." "The old versions use 
for it a word denoting a demon, false god, or a hairy 
being. Itis certain that a natural animal is not in- 
tended in these passages. "Thus in Isaiah the se‘irim 
are mentioned together with Lilith and animals of 
the desert and desolate places, and are described 
as “dancing ” and “calling to one another"; in the 
other passages they are referred to as objects of 
worship. Possibly the versions reflect the ancient : 
conception of the se'irim as hairy and perhaps 
goat-shaped beings. The association of monstrous 
beings with ruins and desert places is still a preva- 
lent element in the folk-lore of Arabia and Syria; 
and the Arabian jinn also are represented as having 
monstrous hairy forms. 

In Kid. 72a the Ishmaelites are compared to the 
se‘irim of unclean places, 2.e., the spirits (* shedim ”) 
which inhabit retreats. Of other monstrous, half- 
human and half-animal beings referred to in the Tal- 
mud may be mentioned here the “adne [or “abne ”] 
sadeh? (Kil. viii. 5, and Maimonides ad loc.), and 
the “yiddoa‘” (Sanh. 65b), explained as a being 
with human shape and attached to the earth by its 
umbilical cord (comp. Bertinoro on Sanh. vii. 7). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 131; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
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SAUL.—Biblical Data: The first king of all, 
Israel. He was the son of Kish, “a Benjamite, a 
mighty man of valor" (I Sam. ix. 1). For many years 
Israel had been ruled by judges, and had suffered 
many and severe sorrows at the hands of her hostile 
and ambitious neighbors, In the time of Saul's 
youth, Samuel was the active judge of Israel. The 
Philistines were the perpetual harassers of Israel's 
borders, and were threatening the very life of the 
tribes. Samuel's intervention had done something 
to relieve the distress (25. vii. 1-11); but the people 
of Israel were ambitious fora military leader, such 
as they saw among their neighbors. They made a 
formal appeal to Samuel foraking; and at thecom- 
mand of Yawn their request was to be granted. 

The method of the selection of this new monarch 
is given in two different records. In the first (zd. 
ix.) Saul with his attendant, after searching far and 
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in vain for the lost asses of his father, resorted to the 
well-known “man of God,” who happened at this 
time to be conducting a sacrifice and feast in the 
land of Zuph (ib. ix. 5). The outcome of this visit 
was that Samuel, according to the command of 
Yawn, anointed Saul to be a prince over the inher- 
itance of Israel (db. x. 1). In confirmation of this 
appointment, Saul saw several signs which Samuel 
had foretold him. Saul then modestly retired to 
the family inheritance, probably at Gibeah. 
Another, and a public, selection of Saul as king 
took place in a general assembly of Isracl at Mizpah. 
Saul, as if avoiding the prominence which his pri- 
vate anointing would certainly bring him, hid him- 
self among the baggage; but the lot fell to him, and 
he was found and enthusiastically proclaimed, the 
people shouting “ God save the king!” Samuel also 
prepared the charter of the kingdom to be estab- 
lished and wrote it in a book. Saul, however, in 
his modesty again retired to Gibeah, not without 
having aroused jealousy on the part of some base 
opponents (b. x. 19 et seq.). 
Saul probably could not as yet safely assume the 
rule over Israel; but the desperate straits into 
which the people of Jabesh-gilead had 


Rescues fallen before Nahash the Ammonite 
Jabesh- soon furnished him with his opportu- 
gilead. nity. Nahash, willing to acquire as 


l great power and fame as possible, 
gave the besieged Israelites time to appeal to the 
west-Jordanic tribes. Doubtless aware that Saul 
had been crowned king, the people of Jabesh came 
to Gibeah just as the king was coming in from his 
daily toil. Saul responded to the appeal, summoned 
and threatened all Israel, and by a forced march com- 
pletely rescued the besieged Jabeshites. This vic- 
tory assured Saul of his place at the head of the 
nation; and he was formally inaugurated king of 
Israel. 

Saul was now responsible for the administration 
of a central regal government of Israel. The first 
menace to his supremacy was the power of the 
Philistines. They had established a garrison at 
Geba (ib. xiii. 8) to protect their interests and to 
keep in subjection the restless Israelites. Saul had 

9.000 men at Michmash and Jonathan 1,000 at Gibeah 
. jn Benjamin. ‘The latter valiantly attacked and 
routed the Geba garrison; and this so roused the ire 
of the Philistines that they collected a great army of 
infantry, cavalry, and chariotry (ib. verse 5). This 
large body of troops forced itself up through the 
heart of the country to cut off any cooperation be- 
tween the northern and southern tribes. In desper- 
ation the Hebrews fled in every direction, hiding 
themselves in caves, thickets, rocks, coverts, and 
cisterns, Saul withdrew with his meager 600 to 
Gilgal, until the arrival of Samuel, who severely re- 
buked him for attempting by himself to offer sacri- 
fice to Yuwu. Firmly entrenched in their moun- 
tain fastnesses, the Israelites looked down upon the 
hosts of Philistines encamped in the valieys. To 
secure food and intimidate any possible recruits, the 
Philistines sent out foraging parties in three direc- 
tions. The supposed security of the Philistines 
doubtless led them to be somewhat careless in dis- 
cipline. At any rate Jonathan’s valor surprised 


Satrap 
Saul 


them; they were pursued; and the whole mass of 
Israelites completely routed their enemies, and for 
a time shook off their galling yoke. The close of 
this campaign witnesses the remarkable rescue of 
Jonathan from death, which Saul’s hasty oath would 
have demanded (2b. ch. xiv.). 

This was only one of the many military cam- 
paigns in which Saul was engaged. He fought 
against Moab, Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zobah, 

and the Amalekites. It was in the 

His Cam- exterminating war against this last 
paigns. people that Saul sees his end as king. 
Though commanded to destroy them 

wholly, he saved Agag, their king, and the best of 
the flocks. Now Samuel for the second time (20. 
xiii. 14, xv. 26) tells Saul of the certain downfall of 
his house as rulers over Israel. This rebellion on 
the part of Saul serves as a fitting introduction to 
the story of David’s life. Samuel finds this succes- 
sor to Saul, and formally anoints him at Beth-lehem. 

Saul has not yet finished with the Philistines. He 
has driven them from the hills, and is now fighting 
them on their own ground. His great success at 
Socoh (A. V. “Shocoh”) was due to the valor of 
David against Goliath. As Saul returns to his 
court the people give David the greater ovation, 
and thus slight the king, who now makes him an 
officer in his army. Later events show that this was 
a design on Saul’s part to secure the death of his 
rival. By means of the army, of David’s wife 
(Michal, daughter of the king), of ambushes, and of 
his own javelin, Saul tries to kill David, who flees 
to Ramah from the king’s rage, only to be followed. 
Thence he goes to Nob, and to Gath in Philistia. 
Only by feigning madness does he escape. After 
collecting a band of sympathizers, David flees like a 
bird of the mountains, from one place to another, 
from the rage of Saul. At En-gedi he has the king 
in his power, but mercifully spares him. At Ziph, 
later on, he again spares the king when he might 
have slain him. David, however, can not trust Saul, 


‘and so goes to Philistia and takes up his residence 


in Ziklag. 

Saul returns to his court; and the Philistines be- 
come still more aggressive. David's friendliness 
perhaps encourages them to strike a still harder 
blow at Israelitish power. To prevent Saul from 
enlisting the northern tribes they despatch a great 
army to Aphek in the valley of Jezreel. Saul mus-. 
ters all his forces, but before engaging the enemy, 

he, in desperation for some prophecy 

Death of of the outcome, consults a witch of 

Saul. En-dor. With downcast heart at her 

reply, hereturns to the scene of conflict. 

Broken in spirit, the Israelites are routed, pursued, 

and slain. Saul falls on his own sword on Mt. Gil- 
boa; and the Philistines are victors. 

Saul was beheaded; his body, with those of his 
sons, was fastened to the wall of Beth-shan, and 
his armor was hung up in the house of Ashta- 
roth. When the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead, the 
scene of Saul's first victory, heard of the deed of the 
Philistines, they sent valiant men who marched all 
night, took the bodies from Beth-shan, brought them 
to Jabesh, burned them there, buried the ashes, and 
fasted seven days. 
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Saul’s reign of, possibly, twenty years was a 
failure, except that he succeeded in part in unifying 
Israel and in bringing to the front so valiant and 
capable a man as David. 

S M | 1. M. P. 
In Rabbinical Literature: 'Two opposing 
views of Saul are found in rabbinical literature. One 
is based on the usual opinion that punishment is a 
proof of guilt, and therefore seeks torob Saul of the 


halo which surrounds him. The passage I Sam. ix. - 


2, “a choice young man, and a goodly,” is accord- 
ingly interpreted as meaning that Saul was not good 
in every respect, but “ goodly ” only with respect to 
his personal appearance (Num. R. ix. 28). Accord- 
ing to this view, Saulis only a“ weak branch” (Gen. 
R. xxv. 3), owing his kingship in no wise to his own 
merits, but rather to his grandfather, who had been 
accustomed to light the streets for those who went 
to the bet ha-midrash and had received as his re- 
ward the promise that one of his grandsons should 
sit upon the throne (Lev. R. ix. 2). 

The second view of Saul makes him appear in the 

most favorable light as man, as hero, and as king. 
It was on account of his modesty that 
His Come- he did not reveal the fact that he had 
liness. been anointed king (I Sam. x. 16; Meg. 
13b); and he was extraordinarily up- 
right as well as perfectly just. Nor was there any 
one more pious than he (M. K. 16b; Ex. R. xxx. 12); 
for when he ascended the throne he was as pure asa 
child, and had never committed sin (Yoma 22b). He 
was marvelousiy handsome; and the maidens who 
told him concerning Samuel (comp. I Sam. ix. 11- 
13) talked so long with him that they might observe 
his beauty the more (Ber. 48b). In war he was able 
to march 120 miles without rest. When he received 
the command to smite Amalek (I Sam. xv. 8), Saul 
said: " Forone found slain the Torah requires a sin- 
offering [Deut. xxi. 1-9]; and here so many shall 
beslain. If the old have sinned, why should the 
young suffer; and if men have been guilty, why 
should the cattle be destroyed?” It was this mild- 
ness that cost him his crown (Yoma 22b; Num. R. 
i. 10)—the fact that he was merciful even to his ene- 
mies, being indulgent to rebels themselves, and fre- 
quently waiving the homageduetohim. But if his 
mercy toward a foe was a sin, it was his only one; 
and it was his misfortune that it was reckoned against 
him, while David, although he had committed much 
iniquity, was so favored that it was not remembered 
to his injury (Yoma 22b; M. K. 16b, and Rashi ad 
loc.). In many other respects Saul was far superior 
to David, e.g., in having only one concubine, while 
David had many wives and concubines. Saul ex- 
pended his own substance for the war, and although 
he knew that he and his sons would fall in battle, 
he nevertheless went boldly forward, while David 
heeded the wish of his soldiers not to go to war 
in person (II Sam. xxi. 17; Lev. R. xxvi. 7; Yalk., 
Sam. 138). 

Saul ate his food with due regard for the rules of 
ceremonial purity prescribed for the sacrifice (Yalk., 
l.c.), and taught the people how they should slay 
cattle (comp. I Sam. xiv. 84). Asa reward for this, 
God Himself gave him a sword on the day of battle, 
since no other sword suitable for him was found (25. 


xiii. 22). Saul'sattitude toward David finds its ex- 
cuse in the fact that his courtiers were all tale- 
bearers, and slandered David to him 
His (Deut. R. v. 10); and in like manner 
Character. he was incited by Doeg against the 
priests of Nob (I Sam. xxii. 16-19; 
Yalk., Sam. 131). This act was forgiven him, how- 
ever, and a heavenly voice (“bat kol”) was heard, 
proclaiming: “Saul is the chosen one of God” (Ber. 
12b). His anger at the Gibeonites (II Sam. xxi. 2) 
was not personal hatred, but was induced by zeal 
for the welfare of Israel (Num. R. viii. 4). "The fact 
that he married his daughter Michal, the wife of 
David, to Phalti, the son of Laish (I Sam. xxv. 44), 
finds its explanation in his (Saul’s) view that her be- 
trothal to David had been gained by false pretenses. 
and was therefore invalid (Sanh. 19b). During the 
lifetime of Saul there was no idolatry in Israel. 
The famine in the reign of David (comp. II Sam. 
XXi. 1) was to punish the people because they had 
not accorded Saul the proper honors at his burial 
(Num. R. viii. 4). In the other world Saul dwells. 
with Samuel, which is a proof that all has been for- 
given him (*Er. 58b). 

S. J. Z. L. 
Critical View: The history of Saul’s life and 
career is often embarrassingly confusing until the 
sources are critically analyzed. The matter as pre- 
sented in I Samuel contains traces of more than 
one narrative. It is found, for example (vili. 4 e¢ 
seg.), that the people ask fora king in spite of the 
protest of Samuel and the apparent disappointment. 
of Yuwn; and yet Saul is to be anointed to save Israel 
out of the hands of the Philistines because its cry 
went up to Yuwu (ix. 16). Samuel selects and 
anoints Saul by the direct command of Yuwn (x. 
1); but in his farewell address he charges the people 
with the rejection of Him because they asked for a 
king (xii. 12). Samuel anoints Saul strictly in private 
(x. 1), but in another account the people select him 
by lot in a great national assembly at Mizpah (x. 20 
et seq.). 

Saul’s consecration and selection do not seat him 
on the throne, however; for he goes to his house 
in Gibeah, where he engages in the peaceable pur- 
suits of agriculture. Even when the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilead appeal to the west-Jordanic tribes for 

assistance, they do not seem to know 

Sources. that a king has been anointed over 

them. Saul apparently learns simply 
by accident the reason of the commotion caused by 
the messengers from Jabesh-gilead. When he takes 
the lead of the western tribes hisappeal to the nation 
is made as if he were not a king but an associate 
with Samuel, whose authority will be instantly rec- 
ognized. Again, Samuel in his final address to the 
people (xii. 12) states that the reason why the poo- 
ple asked for a king was the campaign against them 
of Nahash the Ammonite. On the overthrow of 
the invader, Saul is publicly proclaimed king be- 
fore Ymwnu in Gilgal. The order of the narrative 
that recites these facts seems to point to a combina- 
tion of at least two different documents, though such 
a theory does not solve all the difficulties. 

Budde maintains that a combination was made of 
two independent narratives, particularly as regards 
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the choice of Saul as king and the characters of 
Samuel and Saul. The first or older document is 
contained in ix. 1-x. 16, x. 27b (Septuagint), and xi. 
1-11, 14, 15, where Samuel calls the people together 
at Gilgal and Saul, because of his actual success in 
defeating the Ammonites, is formally made king 
over all Israel. This narrative is continued directly 
in ch. xiii, and xiv., which describe 
somewhat in detail Saul’s activity 
against Israel’s oppressors, the Philis- 
tines. The second or later document 
is found in ch. viii., where the people ask fora king; 
in x. 17-27a, where Saul is chosen by lot at Mizpah; 
and in ch. xii., which consists of Samuel's farewell 
address to the people. 

The older document, as outlined by Budde, pre- 
sents a consistent story of Saul’s coronation and his 
clash with the Philistines. Samuel the seer was 
present in a certain unnamed city to celebrate a 
feast. Saul, who had been unsuccessful in the search 
for his father’s lost asses, appealed to the seer for in- 
formation. Ymwmu had revealed to Samuel on the 
previous day that He would send to him a man out 
of the land of Benjamin, and that he (the seer) 
should “anoint him to be prince” over His people 
Israel; “and he shall save my people out of the 
hand of the Philistines” (ix. 16). At the feast Sam- 
uel honors Saul, detains him overnight, and privately 
anoints him the next morning, averring that it is 
Yuwzn who has commanded him to do so. Samuel 
then points out the signs that he shall see, the change 
that he shall experience, and admonishes him: “do 
as occasion shall serve thee; for God is with thee” 
(x. 7). When Jabesh-gilead was besieged about a 
month later, according to the Septuagint (x. 27b), 
Saul had the “occasion” to demonstrate his ability. 
Summoning all the tribes of Israel, he successfully 
marshaled his forces, and routed the besiegers and 
invaders. Returning to Gilgal, he was confirmed 
king in accordance with Samuel’s consecration of 
him at the gate of the unnamed town. 

The real purpose of Saul's coronation (ix. 16) is ful- 
filled in ch. xiii. 1—7a and 15b-xiv. 46, where he and 

Jonathan, his son, with their troops 


Budde’s 
Views. 


Interpo- completely overthrow and drive out 
lations in the Philistine oppressors. These chap- 
Ch. xiii. ters have been worked over, and now 
and xiv. contain several interpolations that in- 
terfere with the smooth flow of the 

narrative. Ch. xiii. 7b-15a belongs rather to the 


rejection of Saul in ch. xv., and glances back to x. 
8. Ch. xiii. 18 should be followed immediately by 
xiv. 1, as xiii, 19-23 is a very corrupt text and deals 
with an issue aside from the main line of the narra- 
tive. Ch. xiv. 47-52 is supplementary to the pre- 
ceding narrative, and is not connected with the 
theme in question. 

In the later narrative (viii., x. 17-97a, xii.) Sam- 
uel isa judge, who has established his sonsas judges 
in various cities of the land. After repeated re- 
quests of the people, in which are embodied protests 
against the conduct of these sons, YHWH finally 
agrees to allow Israel to have a king like the other 
nations. Samuel is commanded to choose such a 
king, and then dismisses the people. It must be 
noted that mention is made here not of foreign op- 


pression, but of the manifest malfeasance of Samuel's 
sons, as the basic reason for the request and the final 
concession of Yawa. The people are then called 
together in assembly (x. 17-272) ; and a king is chosen 
by lot. The note in xi. 14 regarding the renewal of 
the kingdom is thought to be merely à harmonizing 
statement of the editor. Samuel’s address (xii.) re- 
views the situation, and cites as another reason for 
the people's request the Ammonite campaign (čb. 
verse 12); but at the same time it condemns them 
for the request (2b. verses 17, 19). 

Ch. xv. does not properly belong to either of the 
two narratives already treated. It seems to occupy 
a kind of intermediate position, placed, as it is, after 
the formal close of Saul’s reign, and before the 
introduction of David’s life. It is a prophecy of 
the fall of Saul’s house, and paves the way for the 
beginning and continuation of the kingdom through 
the house of David. 

Ch. xvi.-xviii. contain two documents descriptive 
of David's introduction to Saul. In the first, Sam- 

uel goes to Beth-lehem to offer sac- 
Ch. xvi.- rifices and anoint the future king 
xviii. Con- of Israel. After he has passed, by 
tain Yuwu’s order, upon all the sons of 
Two Docu- Jesse that are present, the youngest 
ments. one, David, who, caring for his sheep, 
is absent from the sacrifice, is called 
in and formally anointed (xvi. 1-18). After this act 
“the Spirit of Yuws came mightily upon" him 
“from that day forward.” The character of David 
asa shepherd boy is developed in xvii. 1-xviii. 5, 
where David chances to visit his brothers during a 
battle with the Philistines, and with a shepherd's 
sling slays Goliath, and wins the encomiums of the 
people of Israel. The second account (xvi. 14-23) 
introduces David asa skilful musician, “a mighty 
man of valor, and a man of war, and prudent in 
speech” (zd. verse 18). Saulis so impressed by him 
that he makes him his armor-bearer.and holds him 
in high esteem. If the accounts are not separate in 
origin, it is not clear how Saul could have asked the 
question attributed to him in xvii. 55-58. Subse- 
quent references (xix. 5; xxl. 9, etc.) to David's 
victory over Goliath show how this event was woven 
in with the traditions of his early life. 

The Septuagint, however, almost harmonizes the 
differences between xvi. 14-98 and xvii. l-xviii. 5 
by the omission from the latter of verses 12-31, 41, 
50, 55-xviii. 5. In xviii. 6-30, which is à continua- 
tion in thought of xvi. 14-28, there are also several 
variations in the Septuagint, each clearly showing 
the increasing enmity toward David on the part of 
Saul. 

There is a variety of opinion in the analysis of the 
matter contained in xix.-xxxi. One of the most 
striking and critical features of the whole narrative 
of this section, however, is the duplication of the ac- 
count of David's merciful treatment of Saul when 

the pursued had the pursuer in his 

Duplica- hands. It is maintained that the rec- 
tion in Ch. ord of David’s hiding in the cave and 
xix.-xxxi. his treatment of Saul, in xxiv., and 
that of David’s elusion and final po- 

tential capture of Saul within the camp of his army, 
are two versions of one and the same story. The 


Saul 
Saul of Tarsus 
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framework of one is the framework of the other. 
The points of agreement and the character are just 
what would be expected had each been built on the 
same original event. 

Saul’s despair in the face of the Philistine army 
led him to consult the witch of En-dor as to the 
probable result of the battle about to be fought. 
H. P. Smith (“Old Testament History,” p. 126) 
holds that ch. xxviii. is only the dramatic embodi- 


ment of an idea; and that was the popular idea con- - 


cerning intercourse with the dead. It is asserted 
that there are twoaccounts of Saul’s death. In one 
it is stated that he was defeated, his sons were slain, 
and he himself was wounded. To escape the igno- 
miny of falling alive into the hands of the enemy he 
urged his armor-bearer to slay him. Upon the at- 
tendant’s refusal to do so, he fell upon his own sword. 

According to the other account an Amalekite slew 

him. These two records are doubtless built upon 

the fact that Saul and his sons died on the field of 
battle fighting for the liberty of their people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wellhausen, Der Text der Bücher Samuelis, 
1871; W ellhausen, in Bleek, Einleitung, 1878, pp. 206-231; 
K. Budde, Die Bücher Richter ue Samuel, 1890, pp. 167- 
276; idem, in Haupt, S. B. O. T. 1895; S. R. Driver. d 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 1890 ; 
Cheyne, Aids to the Devout Study of Cr iticism, 1892. SS 
1-126; H. P. Smith. Old Testament History, 1903, ch. vii.; 
Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. 

J. I. M. P. 

SAUL: Karaite leader; son and successor of 
Anan ben David; died about 780. He is styled by 
the later Karaites “nasi” (prince) and “rosh ha- 
golah” (exilarch). Saul’s activity was compara- 
tively unimportant. He is mentioned by Solomon b. 
Jeroham in his commentary on the Decalogue as hav- 
ing also written a commentary thereon. He is par- 
ticularly quoted for his opinion with regard to the 
sixth commandment; namely, that adultery includes 
connection with any woman not one’s own wife or 
concubine, and is not confined, as in rabbinical law, 
to connection with another man’s wife. 

Saul was one of the followers of Gnai Baruch, 
who is supposed as head of Ezra’s bet din to have 
ordained the reading of the Law on Sabbaths and 
holy days, beginning in the month of Tishri and 
terminating with the end of the year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Karciert. i. 61; Pinsker, 
Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 44 (Supplement), pp. 53, 106, 186. 
d M. SEL. 
SAUL, ABBA: Tanna of the third generation. 

In Ab. R. N. xxix. mention is made of an Abba 

Saul b. Nanos whom Lewy (“Ueber Einige Frag- 

mente aus der Mischnah des Abba Saul,” in “ Be- 

richte über die Hochschule für die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums in Berlin,” 1876) regards as identi- 
cal with the Abba Saul of this article. The Abba 

Saul bar Nash mentioned in Niddah 25b is probably 

likewise identical with him. As Abba Saul ex- 

plicitly refers, in Tosef., Sanh. xii., to an opinion 

of R. Akiba’s, and, in Tosef., Kil. iv. and Oh. vi., 

to disagreements between the latter and Ben ‘Azzai, 

as well as between Akiba and the hakamim, it may 
be concluded that he was a pupil of R. Akiba and 
that he lived in the middle of the second century 

C.E. The reference to “bet Rabbi” in Pes. 34a, 

where Abba Saul is said to have prepared the bread 

according to Levitical rules of purity in * Rabbi’s ” 


house, must be construed as referring to the house 
of the patriarch R. Simeon b. Gamaliel II., not to 
that of R. Judah ha-Nasi I. (comp. Lewy, /.c. p. 21, 
and note 42). 

The “Abba” in “Abba Saul” is titular only, and 
is not a part of this tanna's name. Nor does he 
appear to have held the title of rabbi. Abba Saul 
was tall of stature, and his business is said to have 
been that of burying the dead (Niddah24b) Some 
of the haggadic sayings of Abba Saul that have 
been preserved throw light on his inner life and his 
lofty character. He explains the word (mw in 
Ex. xv. 2as though it were composed of *3N and 
NY, and interprets it as meaning that man must 
endeavor to imitate God and, like Him, show char- 
ity and benevolence (Mek., Beshallah, Shirah, ii. 
fed. Weiss, p. 44a]). To Lev. xix. 2 (“Ye shall be 
holy: for I the Lord your God am holy”) he cites 
the parallel, “The king’s companions must do 
according to the king’s will” (Sifra, Kedoshim, i. 
fed. Weiss, p. 86c]). “Discord in the school causes 
general corruption” (Derek Erez Zuta ix.), and 
“Morality is greater than learning” (Sem. xi.) are 
others of his sayings. 

Abba Saul devoted himself assiduously to the 
study of the mode of worship in the Temple (comp. 
Z. Frankel, “Darke ha-Mishnah,” pp. 177 e£ seq.; 
Pes. 13b, 80b; Bezah 29b; Yoma 19b; Niddah 61a, 
71b). He also madea collection of mishnayot which 
in many respects differed from others; this collec- 
tion has partly been preserved in the present Mish- 
nah, whose redactor, Judah ha-Nasi, occasionally 
made use of some passages in it which were at 
variance with other mishnaic compilations. 


RID LOGRAPHIE : J. Brüll, Einleitung in die Mischinah, i. 200- 
W. B. dos. Li 


SAUL ABBA B. BATNIT: Tannaof the sec- 
ond and first centuries B.c. According to Deren- 
bourg, his mother was a Batanian proselyte, whence 
he derived his name * ben Batnit"; it appears from 
Ned. 28a, however, that “Batnit” is a masculine 
proper name. Saul Abba was engaged in commerce 
with R. Eleazar b. Zadok, together with whom he 
issued a regulation referring to the Sabbath law 
(Shab. xxiv. 5). lt is said of him that he filled his 
liquid measures with wine on the eve of the feast- 
days in order to be able to give it to the children on 
those days (Bezah iii. S. He is the transmitter, or 
perhaps the author (comp. Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 
46, note 2), of a sentence referring to the outrages 
and misdemeanors committed by some of the priestly 
families (Pes. 57a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Derenbourg, Hist. p. 223; Bacher, Ag. Tan. 


i. 46, 50, 371. 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


SAUL B. ARYEH. See LÖWENSTAMM, SAUL. 


SAUL COHEN ASHKENAZI. 
KENAZI, SAUL COHEN. 

SAUL BEN DAVID: Russian rabbi; died 
1628. He was the author of: “Tal Orot” (Prague, 
1615), treatise, in verse, on the thirty-nine principal 
classes of work forbidden on Saturday, with an ap- 
pendix entitled * Hiddushe ‘Erubin,” discussions on 
““erubin”; “Hanukkat ha-Bayit” (7d. 1616), on the 


See ASIH- 
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halakot connected with the Feast of Lights; and a 
kinah or elegy on the death of- his teacher Solo- 
mon b. Judah (Amsterdam, 1697), in twenty-two 
stanzas. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, iii. 52, Warsaw, 
1882; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 255. 
H. R. A. S. W. 
SAUL BEN JOSEPH OF MONTEUX: 
French liturgical poet; lived at Carpentras in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. The ritual 
of Avignon contains a piyyut which he composed 
upon the deliverance of the Jews of Carpentras 
from the riot that broke out on the 9th of Nisan, 
1682, and which begins with the words “Shebah 
yekar u-gedullah.” He probably was a son of the 
liturgical poet JOSEPH BEN ABRAHAM, who copied 
“Sefer Orhot Hayyim,” an extract, extant in manu- 
script at the library of Avignon, of Joseph Caro’s 
“Bet Yosef.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 322; Landshuth, 
‘Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 89; Zunz, Z. G. p. 47 
D. S. MAN. 
SAUL OF TARSUS (known as Paul, the 
Apostle of the Heathen): The actual founder 
of the Christian Church as opposed to Judaism; 
born before 10 c.E.; died after 68. The records 
containing the views and opinions of the opponents 
of Paul and Paulinism are no longer in existence; 
and the history of the early Church has been colored 
by the writers of the second century, who were anx- 
ious to suppress or smooth over the controversies of 
the preceding period, as is shown in the Acts of the 
Apostles and also by the fact that the Epistles as- 
cribed to Paul, as has been proved by modern crities, 
are partly spurious (Galatians, Ephesiaus, I and II 
Timothy, Titus, and others) and partly interpolated. 
Saul (whose Roman cognomen was Paul; see Acts 
xiii. 9) was born of Jewish parents in the first dec- 
ade of the common era at Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts 
ix. 11, xxi. 89, xxii. 3). The claim in Rom. xi. 1 and 
Phil. iii. 5 that he was of the tribe of Benjamin, 
suggested by the similarity of his name with that of 
the first Israelitish king, is, if the passages are gen- 
uine, a false one, no tribal lists or pedigrees of this 
kind having been in existence at that time (see Euse- 
bius, “Hist. Eccl.” i. 7, 5; Pes. 62b; M. Sachs, 
“ Beiträge zur Sprach- und Alterthumsforschung, " 
1859, ii. 157). Nor is there any indication in Paul's 
writings or arguments that he had received the rab- 
binical training ascribed to him by Christian writers, 
ancient and modern; least of all could he have acted 
or written as he did had he been, as is alleged (Acts 
xxii. 3), the disciple of Gamaliel I., 
Nota the mild Hillelite. His quotations 
Hebrew from Scripture, which are all taken, 
Scholar; a directly or from memory, from the 
Hellenist. Greek version, betray no familiarity 
with the original Hebrew text. The 
Hellenistic literature, such as the Book of Wisdom 
and other Apocrypha, as well as Philo (see Haus- 
rath, “ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte," ii. 18-27; 
Siegfried, “Philo von Alexandria," 1879, pp. 804- 
310; Jowett, “Commentary on the Thessalonians and 
Galatians,” i. 368—417), was the sole source for his 
eschatological and theological system.  Notwith- 
standing the emphatic statement, in Phil. iii. 5, that 


he was “a Hebrew of the Hebrews ”—a rather un- 
usual term, which seems to refer to his nationalistic 
training and conduct (comp. Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2), 
since his Jewish birth is stated in the preceding 
words “of the stock of Israel"—he was, if any of 
the Epistles that bear his name are really his, en- 
tirely a Hellenist in thought and sentiment. As 
such he was imbued with the notion that *the whole 
creation groaneth” for liberation from “the prison- 
house of the body," from this earthly existence, 
which, because of its pollution by sin and death, is 
intrinsically evil (Gal. i. 4; Rom. v. 12, vii. 23-24, 
viii. 99; I Cor. vii. 81; II Cor. v. 2, 4; comp. Philo, 
“De Allegoriis Legum," iii. 75; idem, "De Vita 
Mosis," iii. 17; dem, “De Ebrietate,” § 26; and 
Wisdom ii. 24). Asa Hellenist, also, he distinguished 
between an earthly and a heavenly Adam (I Cor. 
xv. 45-49; comp. Philo, “De Allegoriis Legum,” i. 
12), and, accordingly, between the lower psychic. 
life and the higher spiritual life attained only by 
asceticism (Rom. xii. 1; I Cor. vii. 1-81, ix. 27, xv. 
50; comp. Philo, “De Profugis,” § 17; and else- 
where). His whole state of mind shows the influence 
of the theosophic or Gnostic lore of Alexandria, 
especially the Hermes literature recently brought to 
light by Reizenstein in his important work “ Poi- 
mandres,” 1904 (see Index, s.v. “Paulus,” “ Briefe 
des Paulus,” and “ Philo”); hence his strange belief 
in supernatural powers (Reizenstein, l.e. pp. 77, 
987), in fatalism, in “speaking in tongues” (I Cor. 
xii.-xiv.; comp. Reizenstein, l.e. p. 58; Dieterich, 
* Apraxas,” pp. 5 et seg.; Weinel, “Die Wirkungen 
des Geistes und der Geister," 1899, pp. 72 et seg.; 
I Cor. xv. 8; II Cor. xii. 1-6; Eph. iii. 8), and in 
mysteries or sacraments (Rom. xvi. 25; Col. i. 26, ii. 
2, iv. 8; Eph. i. 9, iii. 4, vi. 19)—a term borrowed 
solely from heathen rites. 

There is throughout Paul's writings an irrational 
or pathological element which could not but repel 
the disciples of the Rabbis. Possibly his pessimistic 
mood was the result of his physical condition; for 
he suffered from an illness which affected both body 
and mind. He speaksof it as “a thorn in the flesh,” 
and as a heavy stroke by “a messen- 
ger of Satan” (II Cor. xii. 7) which 
often caused him to realize his utter 
helplessness, and made him an object 
of pity and horror (Gal. iv. 18). It was, as Krenkel 
(“ Beiträge zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und Briefe 
des Apostels Paulus,” 1890, pp. 47-125) has convin- 
cingly shown, epilepsy, called by the Greeks “the 
holy disease,” which frequently put him into a state 
of ecstasy, a frame of mind that may have greatly 
impressed some of his Gentile hearers, but could not 
but frighten away and estrange from him the Jew, 
whose God is above all the God of reason (comp. II 
Cor. v. 18; x. 10; xi. 1, 16; xii. 6. The conception 
of a new faith, half pagan and half Jewish, such as 
Paul preached, and susceptibility to its influences, 
were altogether foreign to the nature of Jewish 
life and thought. For Judaism, religion is the 
hallowing of this life by the fulfilment of its mani- 
fold duties (see JUDAISM): Paul shrank from life as 
the domain of Satan and all his hosts of evil; he 
longed for redemption by the deadening of all desires 
for life, and strove for another world which he saw 


His 
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in his ecstatic visions. The following description of 
Paul is preserved in “ Acta Pauli et Theclx,” an apoc- 
ryphal book which has been proved to be older and 
in some respects of greater historic value than the 
canonical Acts of the Apostles (see Conybeare, 
“ Apollonius’ Apology and Acts, and Other Monu- 
ments of Early Christianity,” pp. 49-88, London, 
1894): 

" A man of moderate stature, with crisp [scanty] hair, crooked 
legs, blue eyes, large knit brows, and long nose, at timeslooking 
like a man, at times like an angel, Paul came forward and 
preached to the men of Iconium: ‘ Blessed are they that keep 
themselves chaste [unmarried]; for they shall be called the 
temple of God. Blessed are they that mortify their bodies and 
souls; for unto them speaketh God. Blessed are they that de- 
spise the world ; for they shall be pleasing to God. Blessed be 
the souls and bodies of virgins; for they shall receive the reward 
of their chastity.’ ^ 


It was by such preaching that “he ensnared the 
souls of young men and maidens, enjoining them to 
remain single "(Cony beare, é.¢c. pp. 62, 63, 67; comp. 
40. pp. 24-25; Gal iii. 88; I Cor. vii. 84-36; Matt. 

xix. 19; Clement of Rome, Epistle ii. S 12). 
Whatever the physiological or psychological anal- 
ysis of Paul's temperament may be, his conception 
of life was not Jewish. Nor ean his unparalleled 
animosity and hostility to Judaism as voiced in the 
| Epistles beaccounted for except upon 


Anti- the assumption that, while born a 
Jewish Jew, he was never in sympathy or in 
Attitude. touch with the doctrines of the rab- 


binical schools. For even his Jewish 
teachings came to him through Hellenistic channels, 
as is indicated by the great emphasis laid upon * the 
day of the divine wrath” (Rom. i. 18; ii. 5, 8; iii. 
5; iv. 15; v. 9; ix. 22; xii. 19; I Thess. i. 10; Col. 
ii. 6; comp. Sibyllines, iii. 809 e£ seq., 8329; iv. 159, 
161 et seg. ; and elsewhere), as well as by his ethical 
monitions, which are rather inconsistently taken 
over from Jewish codes of law for proselytes, the 
DipacHe and DrpascALIA. It is quite natural, 
then, that not only the Jews (Acts xxi. 21), but also 
the Judazo-Christians, regarded Paul as an “apos- 
tate from the Law” (see Eusebius, /.c. iii. 27; Ire- 
næus, * Adversus Hereses,” i. 26, 2; Origen, “Contra 
Celsum," v. 65; Clement of Rome, * Recognitiones, " 
i. 10, 73). 

To judge from those Epistles that have all the 
traits of genuineness and givea true insight into his 
nature, Paul was of a fiery temper, impulsive and 
impassioned in the extreme, of ever-changing moods, 
now exulting in boundless joy and now sorely de- 
pressed and gloomy.  Effusive and excessive alike 
in his love and in his hatred, in his blessing and in 
his cursing, he possessed a marvelous power over 
men; and he had unbounded confidence in himself. 
He speaks or writes as à man who is conscious of a 
great providential mission, as the servant and herald 
of a high and unique cause. The philosopher and 
the Jew will greatly differ from him with regard to 

every argument and view of his; but 

His Per- both will admit that he is a mighty 

sonality. battler for truth, and that his view 

of life, of man, and of God is a pro- 
foundly serious one. The entire conception of re- 
ligion has certaiuly been deepened by him, because 
his mental grasp was wide and comprehensive, and 


his thinkiug bold, aggressive, searching, and at the 
same time systematic. Indeed, he molded the thought 
and the belief of all Christendom. 

Before the authenticity of the story of the so-called 
conversion of Paul is investigated, it seems proper 
to consider from the Jewish point of view this ques- 

tion: Why did Paul find it necessary 


Jewish to create a new system of faith for the 
Prosely- admission of the Gentiles, in view of 
tism the fact that the Synagogue had well- 
.ànd Paul. nigh two centuries before opened its 


door to then and, with the help of the 
Hellenistic literature, had made a successful propa- 
ganda, as even the Gospels testify ? (Matt. xxiii. 15; 
see Schürer, * Gesch.” 8d ed., iii. 102-135, 420-483; 
J. Bernays, * Gesammelte Abhandlungen," 1885, i. 
192-282, ii. 71-80; Bertholet, “Die Stellung der 
Israeliten und Juden zu den Fremden," 1896, pp. 257- 
302.) Bertholet (l.c. pp. 808-334; but see Schürer, 
l.c. i. 126) and others, in order that they may reserve 
the claim of universality for Christianity, deny the 
existence of uncircumcised proselytes in Judaism, 
and misconstrue plain Talmudic and other state- 
ments referring to God-fearing Gentiles (Bertholet, 
l.c. pp. 838-889); whereas the very doctrine of Paul 
concerning the universal faith of Abraham (Rom. 
iv. 8-18) rests upon the traditional interpretation of 
Gen. xii. 9 (see Kuenen, “ Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel," pp. 379, 457) and upon the traditional view 
which made Abraham the prototy pe of a missionary 
bringing the heathen world under the wings of the 
Shekinah (Gen. R. xxxix., with reference to Gen. 
xii. 5; see ABRAHAM; JUDAISM; PROSELYTE) As 
a matter of fact, only the Jewish propaganda work 
along the Mediterranean Sea made it possible for 
Paul and his associates to establish Christianity 
among the Gentiles, as is expressly recorded in the 
Acts (x. 2; xiii. 16, 26, 48, 50; xvi. 14; xvii. 4, 17; 
xviii. 7); and it is exactly from such synagogue 
manuals for proselytes as the Dipacum and the Di- 
DASCALIA that the ethical teachings in the Epistles of 
Paul and of Peter were derived (see Sceberg, “ Der 
Katechismus der Urchristenheit,” 1903, pp. 1-44). 
The answer is supplied by the fact that Jewish 
proselytism had the Jewish nation asits basis, as the 
names “ger” and “ ger toshab ” for “ proselyte ” indi- 
cate. The proselyte on whom the Abrahamic rite 
was not performed remained an outsider. It was, 
therefore, highly important for Paul that those who 
became converted to the Church should rank equal- 
ly with its other members and that every mark 
of distinction between Jew and Gentile should be 
wiped out in the new state of existence in which 
the Christians lived in anticipation. The predomi- 
nating point of view of the Synagogue was the 
political and social one; that of the Church, the 
eschatological one. May such as do not bear the 
seal of Abraham’s covenant upon their flesh or do 
not fulfil the whole Law be admitted into the con- 
gregation of the saints waiting for the world of res- 
urrection? This was the question at issue between 
the disciples of Jesus and those of Paul; the former 
adhering to the view of the Essenes, which was also 
that of Jesus; the latter taking an independent posi- 
tion that started not from the Jewish but from the 
non-Jewish standpoint. Paul fashioned a Christ of 
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his own, a church of his own, and a system of belief 
of his own; and because there were many mytho- 
logical and Gnostic elements in his theology which 
appealed more to the non-Jew than to the Jew, he 
won the heathen world to his belief. 

In the foreground of all of Paul's teaching stands 
his peculiar vision of Christ, to which he constantly 
refers as his only claim and title to apostleship 
(I Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8; II Cor. xii. 1-7; 
Phil. iii. 9; Gal. i. 1, 19, 16, on which 
see below). 
Jesus in the flesh; Paulsaw him when, 
in astate of entrancement, he was carried into para- 
dise to the third heaven, where he heard “ unspeak- 
able words, which it is not lawful fora man to utter” 
(II Cor. xii. 2-4). Evidently this picture of Christ 
must have occupied a prominent place in his mind 
before, just as METATRON (Mithra) and Akteriel did 
in the minds of Jewish mystics (see ANGELOLOGY ; 
MERKABAH) . To him the Messiah was the son of 
God in a metaphysical sense, “the image of God” 
(II Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), “the heavenly Adam ?» (T 
Cor. xv. 49; similar to the Philonic or cabalistic 
ADAM Kapuox), the mediator between God and the 
world (I Cor. viii. 6), “the first-born of all creation, 
for by him were all things created ” (Col. i. 15-17), 
identical also with the Holy Spirit manifested in 
Israel's history (I Cor. x. 4; II Cor. iii. 17; comp. 
Wisdom x. 1.-xii. 1; Philo, “De Eo Quod Deterius 
Potiori Insidiari Soleat," & 80; see also JEW. ENCYC. 
x. 188b, s.v. PREEXISTENCE OF THE MESSIAH). 

It is, however, chiefly as “the king of glory” (I 
Cor. ii. 8), as ruler of the powers of light and life 
eternal, that Christ is to manifest his cosmic power. 
He has to annihilate Satan or Belial, the ruler of 
this world of darkness and death, with all his hosts of 
evil, physical and moral (I Cor. xv. 24-26). Paul's 
* enosis " (I Cor. viii. 1, 7; II Cor. ii. 14; I Tim. vi. 
20) is a revival of Persian dualism, which makes of 
all existence, whether physical, mental, or spiritual, 
a battle between light and darkness (I Thess. v. 4-5; 
Eph. v. 8-18; Col. i. 18), between flesh and spirit (1 
Cor. xv. 48; Rom. viii. 6-9), between corruption and 
life everlasting (I Cor. xv. 50, 58). The object of 
the Church is to obtain for its members the spirit, 
the glory, and the life of Christ, its ^ head," and to 
liberate them from the servitude of and allegiance 
tothe flesh and the powers of earth. In order to 
become participants in the salvation that had come 
and the resurrection that was nigh, the saints were to 
cast off the works of darkness and to put on the 
armor of light, the breastplate of love, and the hel- 
met of hope (Rom. xiii. 12; II Cor. x. 4; Eph. vi. 
11; I Thess. v. 8; comp. Wisdom v. 17-18; Isa. 
lix. 17; “the weapons of light of the people of 
Israel," Pesik. R. 88 [ed. Buber, p. 154]; Targ. 
Yer. to Ex. xxxiii.4; “the men of the shields” 
[* ba'ale teresin "], a name for high-ranking Gnos- 
tics, Ber. 27b; also “the vestiture of light” in Man- 
dean lore, “Jahrbuch für Protestantische Theolo- 
gie,” xviii. 575-576). 

How then ean this world of perdition and evil, 
of sin and death, be overcome, and the true life be 
attained instead? This question, which, according 
to a Talmudic legend (Tamid 32a), Alexander the 
Great put to the wise men of the South, was apparent- 
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Paul’s 
Christ. 


The other apostles saw - 


ly the one uppermost also in the mind of Paul (see 
Kabisch, * Die Eschatologie des Paulus,” 1893); and 
in the form of a vision of the crucified 

The Christ the answer came to him to * die 
Crucified in order to live." This vision, seen in 
Messiah. his ecstatic state, was to him more 
than a mere reality: it was the pledge 

(* ‘erabon ” of the resurrection and the life of which 
he was in quest. Having seen “the first-born of 
the resurrection" (I Cor. xv. 20-24; the Messiah is 
called *the first-born" also in Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
Ixxxix. 28, and in Ex. R. xix. 7), he felt certain 
of the new life which all *the sons of light" were 
to share. No sooner had the idea taken hold of him 
that the world of resurrection, or *the kingdom of 
God," had come, or would come with the speedy 
reappearance of the Messiah, than he would invest 
with higher powers *the elect ones" who were to 
participate in that life of the spirit. There can be no 
sin or sensual passion in a world in which the spirit 
rules. Nor is there need of any law in a realm 
where men live as angels (comp. “The dead is free 
from all obligations of the Law,” Shab. 30a, 151b; 
Niddah 61b). To bring back the state of paradise 
and to undo the sin of Adam, the work of the serpent, 
which brought death into the world—this seems to 
have been the dream of Paul. The baptism of the 
Church, to which sinners and saints, women and 
men, Jews and Gentiles, were alike invited, sug- 
gested to him the putting off of the earthly Adam 
and the putting on of the beavenly Adam (Rom. 
vi). He was certain that by the very power of 
their faith, which performed all the wonders of the 
spirit in the Church (I Cor. xii., xv.), would the be- 
lievers in Christ at the time of his reappearance be 
also miraculously lifted to the clouds and trans- 
formed into spiritual bodies for the life of the resur- 
rection (I Thess. iv.; ICor. xv.; Rom. viii) These 
are the elements of Paul's theology—a system of 
belief which endeavored to unite all men, but at the 
expense of sound reason and common sense. 
There is possibly a historical kernel to the story 
related in the Acts (vii. 58-ix. 1-81, xxii. 3-21, 
xxvi. 10-19), that, while on the road to Damascus, 
commissioned with the task of exterminating the 
Christian movement antagonistic to 


Pauls the Temple and the Law (25. vi. 13), 
Con- Paul had a vision in which Jesus ap- 
version. peared to him, saying, “Saul, Saul, 


why persecutest thou me?” (comp. I 
Sam. xxvi. 18); that in consequence of this vision 
he became, with the aid of Ananais, one of the 
Christian seers, “a chosen vessel unto me [Christ], 
to bear my name before the Gentiles.” According 
to the Acts (vii, 58; ix. 2; xxii. 9; XXV. 1, 10-12), 
Paul was a young man charged by the Sanhedrin 
of Jerusalem with the execution of Stephen and 
the seizure of the disciples of Jesus. The state- 
ment, however (20. xxii. 8-9), that, being a zealous 
observer of the law of the Fathers, “he persecuted 
the Church unto death,” could have been made only 
at a time when it was no Jonger known what a wide 
difference existed between the Sadducean high 
priests and elders, who had a vital interest in quell- 
ing the Christian movement, and the Pharisees, who 
had no reason for condemning to death either Jesus 
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or Stephen. 
to the Galatians (i. 18-14), the spuriousness of which 


has been shown by Bruno Baur, Steck, and most 


convincingly by Friedrich Maehliss (* Die Unecht- 
heit des Galaterbriefs," 1891). The same is the 


case with Phil, iii. b. Acts xxii. 17-18 speaks of 


another vision which Paul had while in the Temple, 
in which Jesus told him to depart from Jerusalem 
and go with his gospel to the Gentiles. Evidently 
Paul entertained long before his vision those no- 
tions of the Son of God which he afterward ex- 
pressed; but the identification of his Gnostic Christ 
with the crucified Jesus of the church he had 
formerly antagonized was possibly the result of 
a mental paroxysm experienced in the form of 
visions. 

Whether the Hellenists in Jerusalem, at the head 
of whom stood Stephen, Philip, and others named 
in Acts vii. 1-5, exerted an influence upon Paul, can 
not be ascertained: that Barnabas, who wasa native 

of Cyprus, did, may be assumed with 
Barnabas certainty. He was Paul's older com- 
and Other panion, apparently of a more impo- 
Hellenists. sing stature (Acts xiv. 12); and, ac- 


cording to 25. ix. 27, he introduced 
Paul to the apostles and induced him (xi. 95) to 
cooperate with him in the church of Antioch. "The 
two traveled together as collectors of charity for the 
poor of the Jerusalem church (zd. xi. 80, xv. 2; see 
APOSTLE), and as preachers of the gospel (25. xiii. 
9, 7, 18, 14, 48, 46, 50; xiv. 14, 20; xv. 2, 12, 22, 35), 
Paul soon becoming the more powerful preacher. 
Finally, on account of dissensions, probably of a 
far more serious nature than stated either in Acts 
xv. 86-39 or Gal. ii. 18, they separated. That both 
Paul and Barnabas held views different from those 
of the other apostles may be learned from I Cor. ix. 
6. Paul'srelation to APOLLOS also was apparently 
that of a younger colaborer to an older and more 
learned one (I Cor. i. 10, iii. 5-28, xvi. 12). 
According to Acts xiii, xiv., xvii.-xviii. (see 
Jew. Encyc. ix. 252-254, s.v. New TESTAMENT), 
Paul began working along the traditional Jewish 
line of proselytizing in the various 
His synagogues where the proselytes of 
Missionary the gate and the Jews met; and only 
Travels. because he failed to win the Jews to 
his views, encountering strong oppo- 
sition and persecution from them, did he turn to the 
Gentile world after he had agreed at a convention 
with the apostlesat Jerusalem to admit the Gentiles 
into the Church only as proselytes of the gate, that 
is, after their acceptance of the Noachian laws (Acts 
xv. 1-81). This presentation of Paul's work is, 
however, incompatible with the attitude toward the 
Jews and the Law taken by him in the Epistles. 
Nor can any historical value be attached to the 
statement in Gal. ii. 1-10 that, by an agreement 
with the seeming pillars of the Church, the work 
was divided between Peter and Paul, the * gospel 
of circumcision” being committed to the one, 
and the * gospel of uncircumcision " to the other; as 
the bitter and often ferocious attacks against both 
the Jews and the apostles of the Judeo-Christian 
Church (in Phil. iii. 2 he calls them *dogs?) would 
then have been uncalled for and unpardonable. In 


In fact, it is derived from the Epistle 


reality Paul had little more than the name of apos- 
tle in common with the actual disciples of Jesus. 
His field of work was chiefly, if not exclusively, 
among the Gentiles; he looked for a virgin soil 
wherein to sow the seeds of the gospel; and he suc- 
ceeded in establishing throughout Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Asia Minor churches in which there were 
" neither Jews nor Gentiles," but Christians who ad- 
dressed each other as “brethren” or “saints.” Re- 
garding his great missionary journeys as described 
in the Acts after older documents, see Jew. ENcYc. 
l.c. pp. 252-254. As to the chronology, much reli- 
ance can not be placed either on Gal. i. 17-ii. 8 or 
on the Acts with its contradictory statements. 
From II Cor. xi. 24-32 (comp. ib. vi. 4; I Cor. iv. 
11) it may be learned that his missionary work was 
beset with uncommon hardships. He labored hard 
day and night asa tent-maker for a livelihood (Acts 
xviii. 8; I Thess. ii. 9; II Thess. iii. 8; I Cor. iv. 
12, ix. 6-18). He says (II Cor. ix.) that more 
frequently than any other apostle he was impris- 
oned, punished with stripes, and in peril of death 
on land and sea; five times he received the thirty- 
nine stripes in the synagogue, obviously for some 


public transgression of the Law (Deut. xxv. 8); 


three times was he beaten with rods, probably by 
the city magistrates (comp. Acts xvi. 22); once he 
was stoned by the people; and thrice he suffered 
shipwreck, being in the water a night and a day. 
In Damascus he was imprisoned by King Aretas at 
the instigation, not of the Jews, as is stated by 
modern historians, but of the Jerusalem authorities; 
and he escaped through being let down in a basket 
from a window (II Cor. xi. 24-32; comp. Acts 
xxvii 41) He was besides this constantly troubled 
with his disease, which often made him * groan ” 
for deliverance (I Thess. ii. 2, 19-iii. 1; II Cor, i. 
8-10, iv. 7-v. 5, xii. 7; Gal. iv. 14). 

Corinth and Ephesus, the two great centers of 
commerce, with their strangely mixed and turbu- 
lent as well as immoral population, offered to Paul 
a large field for his missionary work; and, because 
the Jews there were few and had little influence, 

he had free scope and ample oppor- 
In Greece. tunity to build up a church according 

to his plans. He was greatly aided 
therein by the Roman protection which he enioyed 
(Acts xviii. 12-17, xix. 85-40). Yet as long as the 
church at Jerusalem was in his way he found lit- 
tle comfort and satisfaction in his achievements, 
though he proudly recounted the successes which 
marked his journeys throughout the lands. It was 
to Rome that his efforts gravitated. Not Athens, 
whose wisdom he decried as “folly ? (I Cor. i. 17- 


24), but Rome's imperial city, whose administrative 


system he had learned to admire, attracted and fas- 
cinated his mind by its world-wide horizon and 
power. Consciously or unconsciously, he worked 
for a church with its world-center in Rome instead 
of in Jerusalem. A prisoner in the years 61-63 
(Phil. i. 7, 16), and probably also a martyr at Rome, 
he laid the foundation of the world-dominion of 
pagan Christianity. (For further biographical de- 
tails, which form the subject of much dispute 
among Christians, but are of no special interest for 
Jewish readers, see the article “Paul” in Hauck, 
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“Real-Encyc.,” in Hastings, “ Dict. Bible,” and simi- 

lar works.) 
In order to understand fully the organization and 
scope of the Church as mapped out by Paul in 
his Epistles, a comparison thereof 


Pauls with the organization and the work 
Church of the Synagogue, including the Es- 
versus the sene community, seems quite proper. 
Syna- Each Jewish community when organ- 
gogue.: ized as a congregation possessed in, 


or together with, its synagogue an 
institution (1) for common worship, (2) for the in- 
struction of young and old in the Torah, and (3) for 
systematic charity and benevolence. This threefold 
work was as a rule placed in charge of men of high 
social standing, prominent both in learning and in 
piety. The degree of knowledge and of scrupu- 
lousness in the observance of the Torah determined 
the rank of the members of the Synagogue. 
Among the members of the Essene brotherhood 
every-day life with its common meals came under 
special rules of sanctity, as did their prayers and 
their charities as well as their visits to the sick, the 
Holy Spirit being especially invoked by them as a 
divine factor, preparing them also for the Messianic 
kingdom of which they lived in expectation (see 
EssENES). The Christian Church, in adopting tne 
name and form of the Essene Church ('ExkAgcía; see 
CONGREGATION), lent to both the bath (see BAP- 
TISM) and the communion meals (see AGAPE) a new 
character. Paul, the Hellenist, however, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, seems to have taken the 
heathen cult associations as his pattern while intro- 
ducing new features into the Church (see Anrich, 
* Das Antike Mysterienwesen in Seinem Einfluss 
auf das Christenthum," 1894; Wobbermin, * Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Studien zur Frage der Beein- 
flussung des Urchristenthums Durch das Antike 
Mysterienwesen," 1896, p. 158; Hatch, * Influence 
of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church," 1890, pp. 281-296; Cumont, *Die Mys- 
terien des Mithra, Deutsch von Geh- 


Influence rich," 1908, pp. 101, 118-119; Anz, 
of the “Ursprung des Gnosticismus,” 1897, 
Greek pp. 98-107; Reizenstein and Kabisch, 

Mysteries. Lc). To him baptism is no longer 


a symbolic rite suggestive of purifi- 
cation or regeneration, as in Jewish aud Judæo- 
Christian circles (see BAPTISM), but a mystic 
rite by which the person that enters the water and 
emerges again undergoes an actual transformation, 
dying with Christ to the world of flesh and sin, and 
rising with him to the world of the spirit, the new 
life of the resurrection (Rom. vi. 1-10). 

Still more is the partaking of the bread and the 
wine of the communion meal, the so-called “ Lord’s 
Supper,” rendered the means of a mystic union with 
Christ, “a participation in his blood and body,” 
exactly as was the Mithraic meal a real participa- 
tion in the blood and body of Mithra (see Cumont, 
l.c.). To Paul, the Holy Spirit itself is not an eth- 
ical but a magic power that works sanctification 
and salvation. It is amystic substance permeating 
the Church as a dynamic force, rendering all the 
members saints, and pouring forth its graces in the 
various gifts, such as those of prophesying, speaking 


in tongues, and interpreting voices, and others dis- 
played in teaching and in the administration of 
charity and similar Church functions (Rom. Xii. 
4-8; I Cor. xii., xiv. ; see Kabisch, /.c. pp. 261-281). 
The Church forms “the body of Christ” not ina 
figurative sense, but through the same mystic actu- 
ality as that by which the participants of heathen 
cults become, through their mysteries or sacraments, 
parts of their deities. Such is the expressed view 
of Paul when he contrasts the “table of Christ” 
with the “table of the demons” (I Cor. x. 20-21). 
While Paul borrows from the Jewish propaganda 
literature, especially the Sibyllines, the idea of the 
divine wrath striking especially those that commit 
the capital sins of idolatry and incest (fornication) 
and acts of violence or fraudulence (Rom. i. 18-32; 
I Thess. iv. 5), and while he accordingly wishes 
the heathen to turn from their idols to God, with de- 
sire of being saved by His son (I Thess. i. 9-10), his 
Church has by no means the moral perfection of the 
human race for its aim and end, as has Judaism. 
Salvation alone, that is, redemption from a world of 
perdition and sin, the attainment of a life of incor- 
ruption, is the object; yet this is the privilege only 
of those chosen and predestined “to be conformed 
to the image of His [God's] son” (Rom. viii. 28-30). 


It is accordingly not personal merit nor the greater 
moral effort that secures salvation, but some arbi- 
trary act of divine grace which justifies one class 
of men and condemns the other (2b. ix.). It is not 
righteousness, nor even faith—in the Jewish sense 
of perfect trust in the all-loving and all-forgiving 
God and Father—which leads to salvation, but faith 
in the atoning power of Christ’s death, which in 
some mystic or judicial manner justifies the unde- 
serving (Rom. iii. 22, iv., v.; comp. FarrH; for the 
mystic conception of faith, iors, in Hellenism 
alongside of gnosis, see Reizenstein, l.c. pp. 158-159). 
Heathen as is the conception of a church securing 

a mystic union with the Deity by means of sacra- 
mental rites, equally pagan is Paul’s 

The Mys- conception of the crucifixion of Jesus. 
tery of While he accepts the Judeo-Christian 
the Cross. view of the atoning power of the 
death of Jesus as the suffering Mes- 

siah (Rom. iii. 25, viii. 3), the crucifixion of Jesus 
as the son of God assumes for him at the very be- 
ginning the character of a mystery revealed to him, 
“a stumbling-block to the Jews and folly to the 
Greeks? (I Cor. i. 23-ii. 2, ii. 7-10). It is to him 
a cosmic act by which God becomes reconciled to 
Himself. God sent “his own son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh” in order to have His wrath appeased 
by his death. “He spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up,” so that by his blood all men 
might be saved (Rom. v. 8; viii. 8, 82). Toa Jew- 
ish mind trained by rabbinical acumen this is not 
pure monotheistic, but mythological, thinking. 
Paul's “Son of God " is, far more than the Logos of 
Philo, an infringement of ihe absolute unity of 
God. While the predicate * God? applied to him in 
Titus ii. 18 may be put to the account of Faul’s 
school rather than to his own, throughout ail the 
Epistles a share in the divinity is ascribed to Jesus 
in such a manner as to detract from the glory of 
God. He is, or is expected to be, called upon as 
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“the Lord” (I Cor. i. 2; Rom. x. 183; Phil. ii. 10-11). 
Only the pagan idea of the “man-God” or “the sec- 


ond God,” the world's artificer, and “son of God” 


(in Plato, in the Hermes-Tot literature as shown by 
Reizenstein, ¢.¢.), or the idea of a king of light de- 
scending to Hades, as in the Mandsan-Babylonian 
literature (Brandt, * Die Manditische Religion,” 1889, 
pp. 151-156), could have suggested to Paul the con- 
ception of a God who surrenders the riches of di- 
vinity and descends to the poverty of earthly life in 
order to become a savior of the human race (I Cor. 
xv. 28, with ref. to Ps. viii. 6-7; Phil. if. 6-10). 
Only from Alexandrian Gnosticism, or, as Reizen- 
stein (Lc. pp. 25-26; comp. pp. 278, 285) convin- 
cingly shows, only from pagan pantheism, could he 
have derived the idea of the “pleroma,” “the ful- 
ness " of the Godhead dwelling in Christ as the head 
of all principality and power, as him who is before 
all things and in whom all things consist (Col. i. 15- 
19, ii. 9). 

Paul's attitude toward the Law was by no means 
hostile from the beginning or on principle, as the 
interpolated Epistle to the Romans and the spurious 
one to the Galatians represent it. Neither is it the 
legalistic (nomistic) character of Pharisaic Judaism 

which he militates against, as Jesus 


PauPs inthe Gospels is represented as doin g; 
Opposition nor was he prompted by the desire 
to to discriminate between the ceremo- 
the Law. nial and the moral laws in order to - 


accentuate the spiritual side of relig- 
ion. Still less was he prompted by that allegorizin g 
method of which Philo (* De Migratione Abrahami," 
$ 16) speaks as having led many to the disregard 
of certain ceremonial laws, such as circumcision (M. 
Friedlünder, “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Chris- 
tenthums," pp. 149, 168, Vienna, 1894). All such 
interpretations fail to account for Paul's denuncia- 
tion of all law, moral as well as ceremonial], as an 
intrinsic evil (Hausrath, *Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte," 2d ed., iii. 14). According to his argu- 
ments (Rom. iii. 20, iv. 15, vii.-viii.), it is the Law 
that begets sin and works wrath, because with- 
out the Law there is no transgression. “TI had not 
known lust, except the Law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet” (ib. vii. 7). He has no faith in the moral 
power of man: “I know that in me (that is, in my 
flesh) dwelleth no good thing” (ib. vii. 18). What 
he is aiming at is that state in which the sinfulness 
of the flesh is entirely overcome by the spirit of 
Christ who is “the end of the Law” (ib. x. 4), be- 
cause he is the beginning of the resurrection. For 
Paul, to be a member of the Church meant to be 
above the Law, and to serve in the newness of the 
spirit under a higher law (db. vii. 4-6, 95). For in 
Christ, that is, by the acceptance of the belicf that 
with him the world of resurrection has begun, man 
has become “a new creature: the old things are 
passed away . . . all things have become new ” (II 
Cor. v. 17). For Paul, the world is doomed: it is 
flesh beset by sin and altogether of the evil ono; 
hence home, family life, worldly wisdom, all earthly 
enjoyment are of no account, as they belong toa 
world which passes away (I Cor. vii. 81). Having 
at first only the heathen in view, Paul claims the 
members of the Church for Christ; hence their 


bodies must be consecrated to him and not given to 
fornication (2d. vi. 15). In fact, they ought to live 
in celibacy; and only on account of Satan's tempta- 
tion to lust are they allowed to marry (2b. vi. 18- 
vii. 8). As regards eating and drinking, especially 
of offerings to idols, which were prohibited to the 
proselyte of the gate by the early Christians as well 
as by the Jews (comp. Acts xv. 29), Paul takes the 
singular position that the Gnostics, those who pos- 
sess the higher knowledge (“ gnosis”; I Cor. viii. 
1, xiii. 2, xiv. 6; II Cor. iv. 6; comp. Reizenstein, 
l.c. p. 158), are “the strong ones” who care not for 
clean and unclean things and similar ritualistic dis- 
tinctions (Rom. xiv. 1-23; I Cor. viii. 1-18). Only 
those that are “weak in faith” do care; and their 
scruples should be heeded by the others. The 
Gnostic principle enunciated by Porphyrius.(* De 
Abstinentia,” i. 42), “Food that enters the body can 
as little defile free man as any impurity cast into 
the sea can contaminate the ocean, the deep foun- 
tain of purity " (comp. Matt. xv. 11), has in Paul's 
system an eschatological character: “The kingdom 
of God is not eating and drinking, butrighteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost" (Rom. xiv. 
17; comp. Ber. 17a; Jew. Encyc. v. 218, s.v. Es- 
CHATOLOGY). AshestatedinICor.ix. 20-22: “And 
unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
the Jews; to them that are under the law, as under 
the law, that I might gain them that are under the 
Jaw; to them that are without law, as without law 
(being not without law to God, but under the law 
to Christ), that I might gain them that are without 
law. To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, that 
I might by all means save some.” 

The original attitude of Paul to the Law was 
accordingly not that of opposition as represented in 
homans and especially in Galatians, but that of a 
claimed transcendency. He desired “the stron g 
ones" to do without the Law as “schoolmaster ” 
(Gal. iij. 24). The Law made men servants: Christ 
rendered them “sons of God." "Thatis, their nature 
was transformed into an angelic, if not altogether 
divine, one (Rom. viii. 14-29; I Cor. vi. 1-8). 

Only in admitting the heathen into his church did 
he follow the traditional Jewish practise of empha- 

sizing at the initiation of proselytes 


Law for. “the law of God,” consisting in “Love 
the thy neighbor as thyself," taken from 
Proselyte. Lev. xix. 18 (Rom. xiii. 8-10 contains 


no allusion to Jesus’ teaching). Also 
in the mode of preparing the proselyte—by specify- 
ing to him the mandatory and prohibitive com- 
mandments in the form of a catalogue of virtues'or 
duties and a eatalogue of sins, making him promise 
to practise the former, and, in the form of a 
" widdui" (confession of sins), to avoid the latter— 
Paul and his school followed, in common with all 
the other apostles, the traditional custom, as may be 
learned from I Thess. iv. 1-10; Col. iii. 5-14; Rom. 
i. 29 (comp. J. Rendel Harris, “The Teaching of 
the Apostles,” 1887, pp. 82-84; Gal. v. 18-98, 
copied from Rom. 7.c. ; so also Eph. ii.—vi.; I Peter 
ii-ii.; I John ii.-iv.; Heb. xiii.; see Seeberg, 
“Der Katechismus der Urchristenheit,” 1908, pp. 
9-22, and DrpACHE) A comparison of the “ Didas- 
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calia” with Paul's various admonitions in the Epis- 
tles likewise shows how much he was indebted to 
Essene teachings (see Jew. Encyc. iv. 588-590, s.v. 
DrpASCALIA, where it is shown in a number of in- 
stances that the priority rests with the Jewish “ Di- 
dascalia ” and not, asis generally believed, with Paul). 
Also “turning from darkness to light” (I Thess. v. 
4-9; Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. v. 7-11; and elsewhere) is 
an expression borrowed from Jewish usage in re- 
gard to proselytes who “come over from the false- 
hood of idolatry to the truth of monotheism " (see 
Philo, “De Monarchia," i. 7; idem, " De Poniten- 
tia,” 88 1-9; comp. “Epistle of Barnabas,” xix. 1- 
xx. D. Itisrather difficult to reconcile these moral 
injunctious with the Pauline notion that, since law 
begets sin, there should be no law ruling the mem- 
bersof the Church. It appears, however, that Paul 
used frequently the Gnostic term réAerc = “ perfect,” 
“mature” (I Thess. v. 4, 10; Phil. iii. 12, 15; I Cor. 
ii. 6, xiii. 19 e£ seq., xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 18; Col. i. 28). 
This term, taken from Grecian mysteries (see Light- 
foot, * Epistles to the Colossians," ad loc.), and used 
also in Wisdom iv. 18, ix. 6, suggested an asceticism 
which in some cireles of saints led to the unsexing 
of man for the sake of fleeing from lust (Wisdom iii. 
18-14; Philo, *De Eo Quod Deterius Potiori Insi- 
diatur," § 48; Matt. xix. 12; see Conybeare, l.c. p. 
24), For Paul, then, the Christian's aim was to be 
mature and ready for the day when all would be 
“caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air" and be with Him forever (I Thess. iv. 16-17). 
To be with Christ, ^in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead,” is to become so “complete” as to 
be above the rule of heavenly bodies, above the 
“tradition of men,” above statutes regarding cir- 
cumcision, meat and drink, holy days, new moon, 
and Sabbath, all of which are but “a shadow of 
the things to come”; it is to be dead to the world 
and all things of the earth, to mortify the members 
of the flesh, to * put off the old man” with his deeds 
and passions, and put on the new man who is ever 
renewed for the highest knowledge of God (gnosis), 
so that there is “neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 


cision nor uncireumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond: 


nor free, but Christ is all and in all” (Col. ii. 9-iii. 
11; comp. I Cor. v. 7: “Purge out therefore the 
old leaven, that ye may be anew lump”). 

Far then from making antagonism to the Law the 
starting-point of his apostolic activity, as under the 
influence of the Epistle to the Romans is assumed 

by almost all Christian theologians, 

Conflict except the so-called Dutch school of 
with Juda- critics (see Cheyne and Black, “ Encyc. 

ism and Bibl.” s.v. “Paul and Romans, Epis- 

the Law. tle to the”), there is intrinsic evidence 
that Paul’s hostile attitude to both the 

Law and the Jews was the result of his conflicts 
with the latter and with the other apostles. There 
is no bitter hostility or antagonism to the Law no- 
ticeable in I Thessalonians (ii. 14b-16 is a late inter- 
polation referring to the destruction of the Temple), 
Colossians, I Corinthians (xv. 56 is obviously inter- 
polated), or II Corinthians (where iii. 6-iv. 4, on 
closer analysis, also proves to be a late addition dis- 
turbing the context); and so little opposition to the 
Law does Paul show in those epistles first addressed 


to the Gentiles, that in I Cor. xiv. 21 he quotes as 


‘the “law "—that is, Torah in the sense of Revela- 


tion—a passage from Isa. xxviii. 11; whereas he 
avoids the term “law” (vóuoc) elsewhere, declaring 
all statutes to be worthless human teaching (Col. 
ii. 22). 

His antinomian theology is chiefly set forth in the 
Epistle to the Romans, many parts of which, how- 
ever, are the product of the second-century Church 

with its fierce hatred of the Jew, e.g., 


Antino- such passages as ii. 21-24, charging 
mianism the Jews with theft, adultery, sacri- 
and Jew- lege, and blasphemy, or ix. 22 and xi. 
Hatred. 28 (comp. iii. 2). The underlying mo- 


tive of Paul—the tearing down of the 
partition-wall between Jew and Gentile—is best ex- 
pressed in Eph. ii. 14-92, where it is declared that 
the latter are no longer “gerim” and “toshabim” 
(A. V. “strangers” and “foreigners ”) but “fellow 
citizens with the saints” of the Church and fully 
equal members “ of the household of God.” . In order 
to accomplish his purpose, he argues that just as lit- 
tle as the heathen escapes the wrath of God, owing 
to the horrible sins he is urged to commit by his 
clinging to his idols, so little can the Jew escape by 
his Law, because “the law worketh sin and wrath " 
(Rom. iv. 15). Instead, indeed, of removing the 
germ of death brought into the world by Adam, the 
Law was given only to increase sin and to make all 
the greater the need of divine mercy which was to 
come through Christ, the new Adam (b. v. 15-20). 
By further twisting the Biblical words taken from 
Gen. xv. 6, which he interprets as signifying that 
Abraham’s faith became a saving power to him, and 
from Gen. xvii. 5, which he takes as signifying that 
Abraham was to be the father of the Gentiles instead 
of nations, he argues that the saving grace of God 
lies in faith (that is, blind belief) and not in the 
works of the Law. And so he declares faith in 
Jesus’ atoning death to be the means of justification 
and salvation, and not the Law, which demands 
servitude, whereas the spirit of Christ makes men 
children of God (Rom. iv.-viii.). The Pauline Jew- 
hatred was ever more intensified (see čb. ix.-xi., and 
comp. ix. 81)— which is clear evidence of a later 
origin—and culminates in Gal. iii., where, besides 
the repetition of the argument from Gen. xv. 6 and 
xvii. 5, the Law is declared, with reference to Deut. 
xxviii. 26 and Hab. ii. 4 (comp. Rom. i. 17), to be 
a curse from which the crucified Christ—himself 
“a curse” according to the Law (Deut. xxi. 28; 
probably an argument taken up from controversies 
with the Jews)—was to redeem.the believer. An- 
other sophistic argument against the Law, f urnished 
in Gal. iii. 19-24, and often repeated in the second 
century (Heb. ii. 2; Acts vii. 38, 99; Aristides, 
* Apologia," xiv. 4), is that the Law was received 
by Moses as mediator from the angels —a quaint no- 
tion based upon Deut. xxxiii. 2, LAX.; comp. Jo- 
sephus, “Ant.” xv. 5,§3—and that it is not the law 
of God, which is a life-giving law of righteousness. 
Furthermore the laws of the Jewsand the idolatrous 
practises of the heathen are placed equally low as 
more servitude of * the weak and beggarly elements " 
(= “planets”; Gal iv. 8-11), whereas, those that 
have put on Christ by baptism have risen above all 
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distinctions of race, of class, and of sex, and have be- 
come children of God and heirs of Abraham (25. iii. 
26-29; what is meant by the words “ There shall be 
neither male nor female? in verse 28 may be learned 
from Gal. v. 12, where eunuchism is advised; see 
B. Weiss’s note ad loc.). 
The Pauline school writing under Paul's name, 
but scarcely Paul himself, worked out the theory, 
based upon Jer. xxxi. 30-31, that the 
The Old Church of Christ represents the new 
Testament covenant (see COVENANT; New TEs- 
and TAMENT) in place of the old (Rom. xi. 
the New. 27; Gal. iv. 24; Heb. viii. 6-18, ix. 
| 15-x. 17; and, following these pas- 
sages, I Cor. xi. 28-28). Similarly the interpolator 
of II Cor. iii. 6-iv. 4, in connection with 25. i. 8, 
contrasts the Old Testament with the New: the 
former by the letter of the Law offering but damna- 
tion and death because “the veil of Moses” is upon 
it, preventing God's glory from being seen; the 
latter being the life-giving spirit offering righteous- 
ness, that is, justification, and the light of the 
knowledge (gnosis) of the glory of God as reflected 
in the face of Jesus Christ. It is superfluous to 
state that this Gnostic conception of the spirit has 
nothing to do with the sound religious principle 
often quoted from I Cor. iii. 6: “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life." The privilege of seeing 
God's glory as Moses did face to face through a 
bright mirror held out in I Cor. xiii. 12 (comp. Suk. 
45b; Lev. R. i. 14) to the saints in the future is 
claimed in II Cor. iii. 18 and iv. 4 as a power in the 
actual possession of the Christian believer. The 
highest hope of man is regarded as realized by the 
writer, who looks forward to the heavenly habita- 
tion as a release from the earthly tabernacle (II 
Cor. v. 1-8). 
This unhealthy view of life maintained by Paul 
and his immediate followers was, however, changed 
by the Church the moment her organ- 
Spurious ization extended over the world. 
Writings Some epistles were written in the 
Ascribed to name of Paul with the view of estab- 
Paul. lishing more friendly relations to soci- 
ety and government than Paul and 
the early Christians had maintained. While Paul 
warns his church-members not to bring matters of 
dispute before “the unjust," by which term he 
means the Gentiles (I Cor. vi. 1; comp. JEw. 
Encxc. iv. 590), these very heathen powers of Rome 
are elsewhere praised as the ministers of God and 
His avengers of wrong (Rom. xiii. 1-7); and while 
in I Cor. xi. 5 women are permitted to prophesy 
and to pray aloud in the church provided they 
have their heads covered, a later chapter, obviously 
interpolated, states, * Let your women keep silence 
in the churches” (tb. xiv. 84). So celibacy (2. vii. 
1-8) is declared to be the preferable state, and mar- 
riage is allowed only for the sake of preventing for- 
nication (Eph. v. 21-33), while, on the other hand, 
elsewhere marriage is enjoined and declared to be a 
mystery or sacrament symbolizing the relation of 
the Church as the bride to Christ as the bridegroom 
(see BRIDE). 
A still greater change in the attitude toward the 
Law may be noticed in the so-called pastoral epis- 
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tles. Here the Law is declared to be good as a pre- 
ventive of wrong-doing (I Tim. i. 8-10), marriage is 
enjoined, and woman's salvation is declared to con- 
sist only in the performance of her maternal duty 
(ïb. ii. 12, 15), while asceticism and celibacy are con- 
demned (čb. iv. 8). So all social relations are regu- 
lated in a worldly spirit, and are no longer treated, 


asin Paul's genuine epistles, in the spirit of other- 


worldliness (zd. ii.-vi. ; II Tim. ii. 4-6; Titus ii.-iii. ; 
comp. Dipascaia). Whether in collecting alms for 
the poor of the church on Sundays (I Cor. xvi. 2) 
Paul instituted a custom or simply followed one 
of the early Christians is not clear; from the “We” 
source in Acts xx. 7 it appears, however, that the 
church-members used to assemble for their commun- 
ion meal in memory of the risen Christ, the Lord's 
Supper, on the first day of the week—probably be- 
cause they held the light created on that day to sym- 
bolize the light of the Savior that had risen for them 
(see the literature in Schürer, * Die Siebentügige 
Woche,” in “ Zeitschrift für Neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft," 1905, pp. 1-2). Little value can be at- 
tached to the story in Acts xviii. 18 that Paul 
brought à Nazarite sacrifice in the Temple, since for 
him the blood of Christ was the only sacrifice to be 
recognized. Onlyatalater time, when Pauline and 
Judean Christianity were merged, was account 
again taken, contrary to the Pauline system, of the 
Mosaic law regarding sacrifice and the priesthood; 
and so the Epistle to the Hebrews was written with 
the view of representing Jesus as “the high priest 
after the order of Melchizedek " who atoned for the 
sins of the world by his own blood (Heb. iv. 14-v. 
10, vii.-xiil) However, the name of Paul, con- 
nected with the epistle by Church tradition, was 
not attached to it in writing, as was the case with 
the other epistles. 

How far, after a careful analysis discriminating 
between what is genuine in Paul's writings and 
what is spurious and interpolated, he may yet be 
regarded as *the great religious genius" or the 
* great organizer" of the Christian Church, can not 
be a matter for discussion here. Still the credit 
belongs to him of having brought the teachings of 
the monotheistic truth and the ethics of Judaism, 
however mixed up with heathen Gnosticism and 
asceticism, home to the pagan world in a form 
which appealed most forcibly to an age eager for a 
God in human shape and for some means of atone- 
ment in the midst of a general consciousness of sin . 

and moralcorruption. Different from 
Paul and Simon Magus, his contemporary, 
Paulinism. with whom he was at times mali- 
ciously identitied by his opponents, 
and in whose Gnostic system sensuousness and pro- 
fanity predominated, Paul with his austerity made 
Jewish holiness his watchword ; and he aimed after 
all, like any other Jew, at the establishment of the 
kingdom of God, to whom also his Christ subordi- 
nated himself, delivering up the kingdom to the 
Father when his task of redemption was complete, 
in order that God might beall in all (I Cor. xv. 28). 
He was an instrument in the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence to win the heathen nations for Israel's God of 
righteousness. 
On the other hand, he construed a system of faith 
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which was at the very outset most radically in 
conflict with the spirit of Judaism: (1) He sub- 
stituted for the natural, childlike faith of man in 
God as the ever-present Helper in all trouble, such 
as the Old Testament represents it everywhere, a 
blind, artificial faith prescribed and imposed from 
without and which is accounted as a meritorious 
act. (2) He robbed human life of its healthy im- 
pulses, the human soul of its faith in its own regen- 
erating powers, of its belief in its own self and in 

‘ts inherent tendencies to goodness, by 


His declaring Sıx to be, from the days of 
System of Adam, the all-conquering power of 
Faith. evil ingrained in the flesh, working 


everlasting doom; the deadly exhala- 
tion of Satan, the prince of this world, from whose 
grasp only Jesus, the resurrected Christ, the prince 
of the other world, was able to save man. (3) In 
endeavoring to liberate man from the yoke of the 
Law, he was led to substitute for the views and hopes 
maintained by the apocalyptic writers the Chris- 
tian dogma with its terrors of damnation and hell 
for the unbeliever, holding out no hope whatso- 
ever for those who would not accept his Christ as 
savior, and finding the human race divided between 
the saved and the lost (Rom. ii. 12; I Cor. i. 18; II 
Cor. ii. 15, iv. 8; II Thess. ii. 10). (4) In declaring 
the Law to be the begetter of sin and damnation 
andin putting grace or faith in its place, he ignored 
the great truth that duty, the divine “command,” 
alone renders life holy; that upon the law of right- 
eousness all ethics, individual or social, rest. (5) 
In condemning, furthermore, all human wisdom, 
reason, and common sense as “folly,” and in ap- 
pealing only to faith and vision, he opened wide 
the door to all kinds of mysticism and superstition. 
(6) Moreover, in place of the love greatly extolled 
in the panegyric in I Cor. xiii.—a chapter which 
strangely interrupts the connection between ch. xii. 
and xiv.—Paul instilled into the Church, by his 
words of condemnation of the Jews as * vessels of 
wrath fitted for destruction " (Rom. ix. 22; II Cor. 
jii. 9, iv. 9), the venom of hatred which rendered 
the earth unbearable for God's priest-people. Prob- 
ably Paul is not responsible for these outbursts of 
fanaticism; but Paulinism is." It finally led to that 
systematic defamation and profanation of the Old 
Testament and its God by Marcion and his followers 
which ended in a Gnosticism so depraved and so 
shocking as to bring about a reaction in the Church 
in favor of the Old Testament against the Pauline 
antinomianism. Protestantism revived Pauline 
views and notions; and with these a biased opinion 
of Judaism and its Law took possession of Chris- 
tian writers, and prevails even to the present (comp., 
c.g., Weber, “Jüdische Theologie,” 1897, where 
Judaism is presented throughout simply as “ No- 
mismus”; Schürer’s description of the life of the 
Jew “under the law” in his “ Gesch.” 3d ed., ii. 
464-496; Bousset, “ Religion des Judenthums in 
Neu-Testamentlichen Zeitalter,” 1903, p. 107; and 
the more popular works by Harnack and others; 
and see also Schechter in “J. Q. R.” iii. 754-166; 
Abrahams, “ Prof. Schürer on Life Under the Jewish 
Law,” ib. xi. 626; and Schreiner, “Die Jüngsten 
Urtheile über das Judenthum,” 1902, pp. 26-94). 
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For other Pauline doctrines see ATONEMENT; 
Bopy IN JEWISH THEOLOGY; Farru; SIN, ORIGI- 
NAL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.v. Paul, 
where the main literature is given; Eschelbacher, Das Ju- 
denthum und das Wesen des Christenthums, Berlin, 1905 ; 
Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 413-495 ; Moritz Loewy, Die Pauli- 
nische Lehre vom. Gesetz, in Monatsschrift, 1903-4 ; Claude 
Monteflore, Rabbinic Judaism and the Epistles of Paul, 
in J. Q. R. xiii. 161. K 


SAUL WAHL. See Wanur, SAUL. 


SAULCY, LOUIS FÉLICIEN JOSEPH 
CAIGNART DE: Christian archeologist and nu- 
mismatist; born at Lille March 19, 1807 ; died in Paris 
Nov. 5, 1880. He first adopted a military career, 
and in this way became custos of the Museum of 
Artillery, Paris, in 1842. He then made a voyage 
to Palestine; paying particular attention to the 
country around the Dead Sea. On his return he 
claimed to have discovered the ruins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and presented to the Louvre a sarcoph- 
agus which he insisted was that of King David. 
Among his many works, those of Jewish interest 
(all published in Paris) are: “Voyage Autour de la 
Mer Morte,” 1854; “Recherches sur la Numisma- 
tique Judaique," 1854; * Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Bibliques,” 1857; “Histoire de l'Art Judaique,” 
1858; * Voyage en Terre Sainte," 1865; “ Histoire 
d'Hérode, Roi des Juifs," 1867; * Numismatique de 
la Terre Sainte," 1873 (the standard work on the 
subject previous to Madden's); *Sept Siécles de 
l'Histoire Judaique," 1874. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Larousse, Dict.; La Grande Encyclopédie. 
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SAVANNAH: Important commercial city of 
Chatham county, Georgia; situated on the Savannah 
River. It was founded in 1788 by Gen. James Ogle- 
thorpe, and received its charter about half a century 
later (1789). It constituted the central point of the 
colony of Georgia, intended as a refuge for all per- 
sons fleeing from religious persecutions; and the 
spirit of its founder is best expressed in the words of 
Francis Moore (“A Voyage to Georgia,” p. 15, Lon- 
don, 1744), who says that Oglethorpe “shew’d no 
Discountenance to any for being of different Persua- 
sions in Religion.” On the arrival of the first He- 
brew settlers (1783) the trustees of the colony in- 
formed General Oglethorpe that they did not purpose 
“to make a Jews’ colony of Georgia . . . and that 
they hoped they [the Jews] would meet with no 
encouragement." The general ignored the sugges- 
tions of the trustees, and ealled their attention to 
the good offices of Dr. Nufiez, who was one of the 
first Hebrew arrivals in Savannah. 

The Jews of Savannah prospered both materially 
and religiously, and led a peaceful existence until 
the outbreak of the American Revolution, when they 
became scattered, several of them enlisting in the 
Revolutionary army. On the ratification of the 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
they began, however, to return to Savannah, and 
shortly afterward were again prominently identified 
with the commercial and industrial growth of the 
city. When the independence of the United States 
was declared, and Washington was elected presi- 
dent, the Jews of Savannah extended their congrat- 
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ulations to the chief magistrate in a letter signed by 
Levy Sheftall, the president of the Mickwa Israel 
congregation; theletter was suitably acknowledged. 

Since the declaration of the independence of the 
United States the Jewish community of Savannah 
has enjoyed an almost uninterrupted era of tran- 
quillity. An exodus of Jews which took place be- 
tween 1797 and 1820 was soon offset by the arrival 
of new settlers; and the history of the growth of the 


Mickwa Israel congregation (see Groret1a), which 


was founded shortly after the arrival of the first 
Jewish settlers, gives ample evidence of the pros- 
perity of the Savannah community. 

Among the ministers who have served the Mickwa 
Israel congregation special mention should be made 
of Dr. Jacob de la Morra and the Rev. I. P. Mendes. 
The latter, who was appointed to the rabbinate in 
1877, had officiated for four years previously as rabbi 
of the Portuguese congregation in Richmond, Va. 
He was born in Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 18, 1853; 
studied at Northwick College, London; and received 
the degrees of M.A. (1892) and D.D. (1899) from the 
University of Georgia, being the only Jew in the 
state of Georgia on whom the university bestowed 
an honorary degree. He published * Pure Words," a 
collection of prayers; “First Lessons in Hebrew,” 
dedicated to the Council of Jewish Women; a book- 
let of * Children's Services" for use in his own con- 
gregation; and a collection of special prayers for 
Sabbath services and Sunday-school He died at 
Savannah June 28, 1904. 

In addition to Congregation Mick wa Israel, Savan- 
nah now (1905) has the congregations B’nai B’rith 
Jacob and Agudas Achim (incorporated 1904), be- 
sides the following communal organizations: Dau gh- 
ters of Israel, founded 1891; Chevra Gemiluth 
Chesed, 1887: Hebrew Benevolent Society, 1851; 
Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, 1858; Mickwa 
Israel Temple Gild, 1894; Orphan Aid Society, 
1880; anda Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 1874. 

At present the Jews of Savannah number between 
2,800 and 8,000 in a total population of 54,244. 

A. F. C. 


SAVIOR. See MESSIAH. 


SAVOY: Ancient independent duchy; part of 
the kingdom of Sardinia from 1720; ceded to France 
in 1860; and now (1905) forming the departments 
of Savoie and Haute-Savoie. When in 1182 the 
Jews were expelled from France by Philip Augus- 
tus, many of them sought refuge in Savoy, espe- 
cially in the cities of Chambéry, Yenne, Seissel, 
Aiguebelle, Chillon, Chatel, and Montmélian (comp. 
Joseph ha-Kohen, *'Emek ha-Daka," 
p. 71); and a new contingent of set- 
tlers arrived after the second French 
expulsion in 1306. Toward the end 
of the thirteenth century Amadeus V. 
granted the Jews of his dominions many privileges; 
these were renewed Nov. 17, 1393, by Edward, who 
accorded special favors to Vivant de Vesos, to Mag- 
ister Agin, Vivant's son-in-law, and to Harasson de 
Bianna. In 1881 Aymon the Peaceful reduced the 
yearly taxes of the Jews of Savoy from 2,000 gold 
florins to 1,900. 

Savoy was especially prominent in the tragedy of 


A Refuge 
from 
France. 


the Brack DEATH in 1848. Chambéry, its capital, 
was alleged by the accusers of the Jews to have 
been the place where the poison for the wells, the 
supposed origin of the plague, was prepared by 
Rabbi Peyret and a rich Jew named Aboget. In 
consequence of this accusation Jews were massacred 
at Chambéry, Chillon, Chatel, Yenne, Saint-Genis, 
Aiguebelle, and Montmélian. Inthe last-mentioned 
town the Jews were imprisoned, and while they 
were awaiting judgment the populace invaded the 
prison and massacred them, with the exception of 
eleven persons who were later burned alive in an 
old barn filled with inflammable materials. A doc- 
ument relating to that persecution has preserved the 
names of the victims of Aiguebelle. These were: 


. Beneyton, Saul, the Jewess Joyon, Lyonetus, Soni- 


nus, Vimandus, Bonnsuper, Samuel, Mouxa, Beney- 
ton, Coen, Helist, Jacob and his son Bonionus, Par- 
vus Samuel, Abraham, Benyon, Sansoninus, Samuel, 
and Magister Benedictus. However, the persecu- 
tion was soon forgotten, and the Jews of Savoy 
resumed thcir occupations, which consisted chiefly 
in money-lending and trading in jewelry. Their 
success in the former is evidenced by the fact that 
the dukes themselves were very often their debtors. 
In 1366 the wife of Amadcus VI. pawned her jewels 
to two Jews; and in 1879 the treasurer of Savoy 
was charged to pay to the Jews Agino Ruffo and 
Samuel of Aubonne 200 gold florins for a crown the 
queen had bought from them. In 1888 the plate of 
Amadeus VII. was deposited with a Jew named 
Aaron as security for the sum of 800 gold florins. 

A new persecution occurred in 1394 at the insti ga- 
tion of Vicente Ferrer (Joseph ha-Kohen, /.c. p. 75). 
In 1417 the Jews of Savoy were charged with pos- 
sessing books which contained blasphemies against 
Christianity ; and two converted Jewish physicians, 
Guillaum Saffon and Pierre of Macon, were commis- 
sioned to examine all books written in Hebrew. A 

similar charge was brought in 1480, 


Hebrew and the Hebrew books were again 
Books examined, -the examiner being a con- 
Examined. verted Jewish physician named Ayme, 


who ordered them to be burned. From 
the year 1429 the condition of the Savoy Jews grew 
more and more precarious. In that year Amadeus 
VIII. expelled the Jews from Chátillon-les-Dombes. 
A year later he annulled all the privileges that had 
been granted to the Jews by his predecessors. He 
confined the Jewish inhabitants to special quarters, 
in which they were locked during the uight and 
during Holy Week, and he ordered them to wear on 
the left shoulder a cloth badge in the shape of a 
wheel, half white and half red, four fingers in width. 
He also renewed the old prohibition against keeping 
Christian servants, and forbade the buying of sacred 
vessels or any merchandise without the presence of 
witnesses or of a notary. At the instigation of a 
converted Jewish physician named Louis, of Nice 
or Provence, who had been charged by his god- 
father, Duke Louis, to make an inventory of the 
Jewish books of Chambéry, a persecution broke out 
in 1466. This persecution is, according to Gershon, 
identical with that reported by Solomon ibn Verga 
(“Shebet Ychudah,” No. 11) to have taken place in 
1490. Toward the end of the fifteenth century, fol- 
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lowing upon the general banishment from Spain in 
1492, the Jews were ordered to leave Savoy. It 
seems, however, that a small community remained 
in Chambéry, which, according to Victor de Saint- 
Genis (“Histoire de Savoie,” i. 455), still existed in 
1714. | 
Of the prominent men connected with Savoy may 
be mentioned the following: R. Aaron of Cham- 
béry, commentator on the Pentateuch ; 
Rabbis and R. Jacob Levi of Chambéry; R. Solo- 
Scholars. mon Colon, father of Joseph Colon; 
and Gershon Soncino, who, in his pref- 
ace to the Hebrew grammar of David Kimhi, says 
that he collected in Chambéry the “Tosafot Tuk” 
(see EnrezER OF 'TouquEes) Numerous Jewish 
physicians lived in Savoy, the most prominent 
among them being: Samson, physician to Amadeus 
V.; Palmieri, body-physician of Amadeus VI. and 
physician of the city of Chambéry; Heliasof Evian, 
invited in 1418 toattend the daughters of the Count 
of Savoy; Isaac of Annecy; Jacob of Chambéry, 
physician to Bonne de Berri, mother of Amadeus 
VIII; Solomon, physician to Amadeus VIII. ; and 
Jacob of Cramonoz, physician to the regent Yolande. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Costa de Beauregard, Notes et Documents 
sur la Condition des Juifs de Savoie, in Mémoires de 
l'Académie Royale de Savoie, 2d series, ii.; Victor de Saint- 
Genis, Histoire de Savoie, passim; Mémoires de la Société 
Savoise d'Histoire et @ Archéologie, xv. 21; Gritz, Gesch. 
vii. 362: Gerson, JVotes sur les J'uifs des Etats de la, Savoie, 
in R. E. J. viii. 235 et seq.; idem, in Arch. Isr. li. 229 et seq.; 
eod Loeb, in R. E. J. x. 32 et seg.; Educatore Israetità, 
v. 969. 
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SAX, JULIUS: Electrical engineer; born at 
Sugarre, Russia, 1824; died in London Aug., 1890. 
He emigrated to England in 1851, and started a busi- 
ness for the manufacture of scientific instruments, 
being employed by the master of the royal mint 
to construct automatic and other balances for use in 
that establishment. At the international exhibition 
held in London in 1869 he displayed bullion and 
chemical balances which obtained a prize medal, 
and which were purchased by the governor of Hong- 
kong for the mint. The following years saw the 
production of a succession of mechanical inventions. 
In 1869 Sax took out patents for a metallic fire- 
alarm button ; in 1869 he patented a form of magnetic 
A BC telegraph; in 1870, an improved mechanical 
recorder; in 1872, an electric billiard-marker ; in 1881, 
an electromagnetic telephone, and an automatic sys- 
tem of electric call-bells for fire-stations; and later 
a system of cell-calls for police stations, prisons, etc. 
(adopted by the commissioners of the metropolitan 
police), an electric apparatus for checking cash re- 
ceipts, ete. He made several improvements in elec- 
tric bells and appliances for various purposes, and 
was awarded eight prize medals for excellence of 
manufacture. 

Sax was overseer of the Western Synagogue, St. 
Alban's place, and was a liberal supporter of Jewish 
charities in London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Sept. 5, 1890. 
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SAXE-ALTENBURG, -COBURG -GOTHA, 
-MEININGEN, -WEIMAR. See SAXON 


DUCHIES. 


SAXON DUCHIES: The four Saxon duchies 
are those of Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 


' Saxe-Meiningen, and Saxe- Weimar. 


Saxe-Altenburg: Duchy in Thuringia; an in- 
dependent division of the German empire. It has 
a total population of 194,914, of whom only 40 are 
Jews. | 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha: Duchy in Thuringia; an 
independent division of the German empire. It has 
a total population of 229,550, of whom 580 are 
Jews, Coburg having 200 and Gotha 350. 

Saxe-Meiningen: Duchy in Thuringia; an in- 
dependent division of the German empire. Jews 
are mentioned in connection with Saxe-Meiningen 
as early as the first half of the fourteenth century. 
On Good Friday, April 10, 1849, a Christian girl 
proclaimed in;& church that, on passing the syn- 
agogue at the northern city gate, she had heard 
the Jews agreeing to attack and plunder the Chris- 
tians during the Easter festival. Some of the Jews 
were thrown into prison; and at the order of Bishop 
Albert of Würzburg they and their wives and chil- 
dren were burned at the stake on July 17 following. 
After the expulsion of the Jews the synagogue re- 
mained closed for twenty-two years, when it was 
transformed into the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene. 
A Jew named Gutkind of Hildburghausen had busi- 
ness relations with the counts of Henneberg. In 
1348 the Jews were expelled from Sangershausen ; 
and they are not again mentioned there until 1431, 
when the town was destroyed by fire. A “Juden- 
gasse,” later called “ Jakobstrasse," existed in the 
town until 1858. In 1904 the Jewish population of 
Saxe-Meiningen numbered 1,487, the total general 
population being 250,731. The town of Meiningen 
has 438 Jews, who maintain a relief society for indi- 
gent travelers, a hebra kaddisha, and a women's so- 
ciety. Hildburghausen has 90 Jews, and Walldorf- 
on-the-Werra has 72. L. Frünkel is the present 
(1905) * Landesrabbiner." 

Saxe-Weimar: Duchy in Thuringia; independ- 
ent division of the German empire. On June 30, 
1898, an edict was issued abolishing the LEIBZOLL 
in the duchy, but declaring that the Jews should, 
nevertheless, be afforded protection. The edict re- 
quired them to keep lists of births, marriages, and 
deaths, and to assume family names; rabbis ex- 
cepted, Jews not belonging to the duchy were not 
to be admitted; those already settled there were al- 
lowed to engage in all occupations except those of 
brewing, butchering, baking, and innkeeping; the 
“Jews’ oath” appears to have been modified, 
but not abolished. In 1883 a new edict was is- 
sued which provided that the German language 
should be used for all prayers, prohibited the 
recitation of “Kol Nidre,” and required a prayer 
for the grand duke to be offered at every divine 
service. 

The duchy has a total population of 862,873, in- 
cluding 1,290 Jews. Eisenach has 422 Jews; Geisa, 
181; and Weimar, 90. The present “ Landesrab- 
biner" is Dr. Salzer of Lengefeld. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rahmer's Jiid. Lit.-Blatt, 1883, No. 19; 1875, 

No. 18: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1869, p. 149; Zeitschrift 

fiir Gesch. und, Wissenschaft des Judenthums, iv. 288-290; 


Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1904, s.v. Sachsen. 
J. S. O. 
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SAXONY: Kingdom of the German empire. 
Jews are reported to have appeared in Saxony be- 
fore the year 1000, in the train of the Lombards, 
settling principally in the cities of Merseburg, 
Naumburg, Torgau, and Meissen (B. Lindau, 
“Gesch. der Residenzstadt Dresden”). Emperor 
Otto II. (973-983) is said to have conferred various 
privileges upon them. Gunzelin, the brother of the 
margrave Eckard I., was deposed from the mar- 
gravate of Meissen in 1009 by Emperor Henry Il., 
because, among other things, he was accused of 
having sold Christian serfs to the Jews of that prin- 
cipality. In the twelfth century there wasa “ Jews’ 
village” in the vicinity of the towns of Magdeburg, 
Aschersdorf, and Quedlinburg. The relations be- 
tween the Jews and the Christians were amicable 
down to the thirteenth century; hatred toward the 
former first became manifest during the Crusades, 
though the persecutions at Halle in 1205, Gotha in 
1912, Magdeburg in 1218, and Erfurt in 1915 were 
due chiefly to the desire of the Christians to get rid 
of their debts to the Jews. The persecutions were 
then continued with greater bitterness by Arch- 
bishop Rupert. 

Shortly after the introduction of the “Sachsen. 
spiegel” the Jews were deprived of all their privi- 

leges; their property was seized by 
The the Christians, and they were com- 
‘*Sachsen- pelled to engage in commerce and 
spiegel. usury under such humiliating condi- 
tions that Duke Henry felt obliged to 
issue a " Jews' decree," in 1265, for the regulation 
of their status. This decree comprised fifteen sec- 
tions, dealing chiefly with the legal status of the 
Jews, but designing also to afford them special pro- 
tection, in addition to the privileges which the em- 
peror accorded them as his chamber servants, Of 
these sections the following may be noted: (1) A 
Jew bringing an action against à Christian must pro- 
duce as witnesses two Christians and one Jew, men 
of good repute. (2) A Christian bringing an action 
against a Jew must produce as witnesses two Jews 
and one Christian. (3) Any pledge may be taken 
without a witness. (4) A Jew who denies having 
received a pledge, and is subsequently found with 
it in his possession, is forced to surrender it, but is 
not punished. (5) Bail for a Jew is fixed at one gold 
mark for the imperial court, one gold mark for the 
margrave, one silver mark for the margrave's cham- 
berlain, and one pound of pepper for each of the 
lower judges. 

The Jewish community of Meissen was entirely 
outside the city walls, and the so-called *Jüden- 
thor" of Meissen derived its name from the Jewish 
suburb. At Freiberg, similarly, the Jüdenberg was 
outside the city. In the second half of the thirteenth 
century the condition of the Jews seems to have been 
more favorable, for in documents dated 1986, 1987, 
1296, and 1327 they are referred to as landowners, 
farmers, and gardeners. In the fourteenth century 
Emperor Ludwig IV. of Bavaria transferred the 
protection of the Jews of part of Saxony to Mar- 
grave Frederick the Grave (1824-47), as at that 
time the Jews were again being persecuted (1328, 
1880). 'They fared still worse in the second half 
of this century, when the Black Death swept over 


Germany. The extermination of the Jews of Meis- 
sen began in 1849. The persecutions took place 
chiefly at Nordhausen, Eisenach, and Dresden; only 
the Jews at Dóbeln, Zschaits, Doschitz, and Freiberg 
were temporarily protected. The oppression con- 
tinued under the succeeding margrave, Frederick 
the Severe, when the Jews of Bautzen and Zit- 
tau were the chicf sufferers. The Jews of Gor- 
litz were expelled by Duke John, after they had 
been cast into dungeons, their houses confiscated, 
and their synagogue razed. "These conditions were 
somewhat ameliorated in the fifteeuth century, un- 
der Duke Frederick the Warlike, who issued at 
Weissenfels a decree in which he granted absolute 
protection and self-government to the 

During Jewsof Saxony. TheJews were per- 


the Hussite secuted again during the Hussite wars, 


Wars. on the accusation of having taken part 
in that uprising, and in 1433 they were 
expelled from Meissen and Thuringia by Frederick 
the Mild (1428-64). 

During the period of the Reformation they fared 
still worse. The elector Maurice of Saxony (1521- 
1558) expelled them from Zwickau, where they had 
been gladly received in 1308 by Frederick the Joy- 
ous; and a year later, in 1548, they were expelled 
from Plauen. The police regulation of John Fred- 
erick the Younger from the year 1556 decreed 
the body-tax, the interdiction against the stay of 
foreign Jews on Saxon soil longer than one night, 
and the prohibition of trade and traflic. Still more 
severe were the regulations issued by Elector Au- 
gust, who forbade foreign Jews to remain on Saxon 
soil even one night, on pain of having one-half 
the property found in their possession confiscated. 
These regulations remained in force for fully a cen- 
tury, until Oct. 2, 1682, when John George III. of 
Saxony issued a new decree, in which the onerous 
regulations relating to Jews passing through the 
country were somewhat modified, since those regu- 
lations were found to be detrimental to the yearly 
fairs at Leipsic. The condition of the Jews contin- 
ued to improve under Frederick August the Strong, - 
who was favorably disposed toward them on account 
of his court Jew Behrend Lehmann; he granted let- 
ters of protection to several Jewish families, with 
permission to settleat DRESDEN and Lrrrsic. ‘They 
were also permitted to maintain prayer-houses. 
August II. revived (April 4, 1733) the decrees of the. 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ordering in 
addition that the body-tax be paid thenceforth by all 
Jews, regardless of sex or age, though Elijah Beh- 
rend succeeded in securing the exemption of children 
under ten years of age. Behrend furthermore ob- 
tained permission for all Bohemian, Moravian, and 
Hungarian Jews to travel on any road throu gh 
Saxony and secured the repeal of the edict forbidding 
them to remain in any place longer than one day. 

The foundation of Jewish communal life is due to 
the elector August IIL, who issued decrees in 1779 

and 1778 ordering every Jewish fam- 

Elector Au- ily settled in Saxony to report three 
gust III. times in every month the exact condi- 
tion of the household. He introduced 

the so-called “personal tax," on payment of which 
every Jew living in Saxony was free to go to any 
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city for the purpose of trading there. About the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the condition of 
the Jews began to improve. On June 7, 1815, they 
were even permitted to give a solemn reception to 
the returning King Frederick August the Just. But 
civic equality and rights of citizenship were granted 
to them later in Saxony than elsewhere. After Bern- 
hard Beer, Wilhelm T. Krug, and Moses Pinner had 

advocated the granting of such rights, on Oct. 3, 

1884, King John of Saxony authorized the Jews to 

engage in all trades and industries; and on Dec. 20, 

following, affairs of Jewish culture and instruction 

were placed under the Ministry of Education. In 

1836 the state granted the Jews a yearly contribu- 

tion of 600 marks, and a year later, on May 18, 1887, 

they were empowered to organize themselves into 

communities with chapels of their own, and were 
granted citizenship, with the exception of municipal 
and political rights. The community of Dresden 
finally succeeded in obtaining full civic equality on 

Dec. 3, 1868, though the * Jews’ oath” was not ab- 

rogated until Feb. 20, 1879. 

According to the census of 1904, the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Saxony wasas follows: Annaberg, 105 per- 
sons; Bautzen, 54; Blasewitz, 21;. Chemnitz, 1,150; 
Dóbeln, 28; Dresden, 8,059; Freiberg, 56; Leipsic, 
7.000; Lobau, 31; Lóbtau, 88; Meissen, 32; Merane, 
89. Mitweida, 41; Micksen, 20; Pirna, 24; Plauen, 
250; Veilchenbach, 86; Wurzen, 39; Zittau, 1385; 
Zwickau, 50. The total population of Saxony is 
4,202,216. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir die Gesch. der 
Stadt Meissen, ii., No.4; Sidori, Gesch. der Juden in Sach- 
sen, 1840; H. Kurthe, Zur Gesch. der Juden in der Ober- 
lausitz, in Neues Archiv der Sächsischen Gesch. und Al- 
terthumskunde, ii., No. 1, pp. 52 et seq.; Emil Lehmann, Ge- 
sammelte Schriften, 1899; I. Weil, Die Erste Kammer und 
die Juden in Sachsen, Hanau, 1837 ; M. Pinner. Was Haben 
die Juden in Sachsen zu Hoffen? Leipsic, 1883: Levi, Gesch. 
der Juden in Sachsen, Berlin, 1901; Salfeld, Martyrologium, 


s.v. Meissen; Aronius, Regesten, Nos. 389, 395, 422, 458, 633; 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1904, pp. 106-109. 
| S. O. 
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SAYCE, ARCHIBALD HENRY: English 
archeologist; born at Shirehampton Sept. 25, 1846; 
educated at Grosvenor College, Bath, and Queen's 
College, Oxford, becoming fellow in the latter in 
1869 and tutor in 1870. He was deputy professor of 
comparative philology at Oxford from 1876 to 1890, 
and a member of the Old Testament Revision Com- 
pany from 1874 to 1884. He is the author of many 
works on Assyriology, and has attempted the deci- 
phering of the Hittite inscriptions as wellas those 
of Lake Van. Heassisted Professor Cheyne in com- 
piling the notes for the " Queen's Printers’ Bible” 
(1881), and wrote an introduction to the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (1885). 

Sayce has devoted considerable attention to Bib- 
lical anthropology, on which subject he has written 
“The Races of the Old Testament” (1891). While 
accepting some of the results of recent criticism (as 
to the date of the Book of Daniel, for example), he 
has written a series of books adducing the evidence 
of the E!-Amarna tablets and other inscriptions in 
support of the authenticity of the early Old Testa- 
ment narratives. His works on this subject include: 
“Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments” (2d 
ed., London, 1884); “The Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments” (db. 1894); “ Patriarchal 


Palestine” (75. 1895); “The Egypt of the Hebrews 
and Herodotus” (db. 1895); * Early History of the 
Hebrews” (ib. 1897); “Early Israel and the Sur- 
rounding Nations" (db. 1899). He has written also 
“The Life and Times of Isaiah " (25. 1889), and has 
edited Genesis for the * Temple Bible." 

For reasons of health Sayce is compelled to pass 
each winter in Egypt; and during his stay there he 
became acquainted with the treasures of the Cairo 
genizah, which he was the first to utilize, purcha- 
sing a large number of fragments from that source 
for the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1905. 


J. 

SCALA NOVA (Turkish, Kuch Adassi): 
Important city of Anatolia opposite the island of 
Samos; seaport of Ephesus. The oldest epitaph 
in the Jewish cemetery is dated 1682; but the town 
evidently had Jewish inhabitants in the thirteenth 
century, for in 1307 a number of Jews removed 
from Scala Nova to Smyrna, a similar event occur- 
ring in 1500. At the time of the expulsion from 
Spain 250 Jewish families went to Scala Nova; and 
a number of the local family names are still Spanish. 
In 1720 the plague reduced the number of families 
to sixty (4 Meserit,” v., No. 89); and Tournefort, who 
visited the city in 1702, found there only ten fami- 
lies and a synagogue (“ Voyage au Levant," ii. 525, 
Paris, 1717). In 1800, when an epidemic of cholera 
caused many Jews to emigrate, there were 200 fami- 
lies in Scala Nova, and in 1865, when a second epi- 
demic visited the city, there were still sixty-five 
families there. In 1816 Moses Esforbes was the 
chief of customs for the town, while Isaac Abouaf 
was city physician for several years, and Moses 
Faraji and Moses Azoubel were municipal phar- 
macists. | 

At present (1905) the Jewish population consists 
of thirty-three families, some of them immigrants 
from the Morea after the Greek Revolution of 1821. 
The majority are real-estate owners and have some 
vines; but the only mechanics are tinsmiths. 

The synagogue, erected by Isaac Cohen in 1772, 
was rebuilt by Joseph Levy in 1900. The commu- 
nity likewise possesses a Talmud Torah, directed by 
a rabbi who officiates also as shohet and hazzan. 
The gabelisenforced. A false charge of ritual mur- 
der was brought against the Jews about the middle 
of the nineteenth century; and a certain amount of 
anti-Semitism is generally manifested at Easter. 

D A. Ga. 


SCAPEGOAT. See AZAZEL. 
SCEPTER. See STAFF. 


SCHAFFER, SCHEPSEL ('n35): American 
rabbi; born May 4, 1862, at Bausk, Courland, Rus- 
sia; descendant of Mordecai Jaffe, author of the 
“Tebush.” He was educated at the gymnasium of 
Libau, Courland, at the University of Berlin(Ph.D.), 
and at the Rabbinical Seminary, Berlin. Since Jan. 
1, 1893, Schaffer has been rabbi of Shearith Israel 
congregation of Baltimore, Md. He is president of 
the Baltimore Zion Association (since 1895) and hon- 
orary vice-president of the American Federation of 
Zionists, and he was twice a delegate to the Zionist 
Congress at Basel. Schaffer is the author of “Das 
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Recht und Seine Stellung zur Moral nach Talmud- 
ischer Sitten- und Rechtslehre," Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1889. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1904. 


A. I. G. D. 
SCHAIREWITZ, NAHUM MEIR (SHO- 


MER); Russian Judæo-German novelist and play- 
wright; born at Nesvizh, government of Minsk, 
Dec. 18, 1849. Schaikewitz distinguished himself 
as a clever story-teller even asa boy. His first lit- 
erary efforts took the form of short stories in. He- 
brew for “Ha-Mcliz”; in this way he became ac- 
quainted with such writers of Hebrew as Zebi Hirsch 
Scherschewski, Dobsevage, and others. Later he 
became business manager in Wilna, and spent some 
time in traveling. While in Bucharest he came 
under the influence of the Jewish theater and re- 
soived to become a dramatic author. He then set- 
tled in Odessa, where he became theatrical manager 
and playwright. His play “ Der Rewizor ” (Odessa, 
1889), an adaptation from Gogol’s * Revizor,” proved 
very successful and showed Schaikewitz's talent as a 
writer. After the Jewish theater was closed in Rus- 
sia, Schaikewitz went to New York (1888), where 
he edited “Der Menschenfreund” and “Der Jü- 
discher Puck,” two Judseo-German weeklies. 

Schaikewitz is the author of several Hebrew nov- 
els, all representing Jewish life in Russian towns. 
Among these were: “Mumar le-Hak'is" (Warsaw, 
1879); “Kewiyah Tahat Kewiyah" and “Ta‘ut 
Goi” (20. 1880); and * Ha-Niddahat " (vols. i. and ii., 
Wilna, 1886; vol. iii., Warsaw, 1887). He wrote 
also “Kayin” (ib. 1887), a novel on Jewish life in 
Portugal. But Schaikewitz is especially known 
as a writer of Judzeo-German, taking as a model, 
and finally excelling, Isaac Meir Dick. He has 
written over two hundred novels in Judieo-German, 
partly historical and partly reflecting Jewish life in 
the small towns and villages of Russia in tlie middle 
of the nineteenth century. Ashislanguageissimple, 
justas spoken by the Jewish masses in Lithuania, 
his novels had the effect of greatly decreasing the 
fanaticism which prevailed in the small rural and 
urban communities. Among his more popular nov- 
els are “Der Katorzhnik,” “Der Blutiger Adieu,” 
and * Der Frumer Merder.” Many of his historical 
novels appeared in the Judzo-German dailies. 

Over thirty of Schaikewitz's plays have been pro- 
duced, first in Russia, then in New York, among 
them being one entitled “ Tisza-Eslar," on the sub- 
ject of the blood accusation brought in the Hunga- 
rian town of that name. He was the subject of 
violent attacks by §. Rabinovitz, who directed 
against him his *Shomer's Mishpat" (Berdychev, 
1888), reproaching him for his literary deficiencies. 
Schaikewitz successfully defended himself in a pam- 
phlet entitled * Yehi Or? (New York, 1898), showing 
that his literary problem was to satisfy every plane 
of intelligence, from the householder to the servant- 
girl who could not understand the works of the 
later Judseo-German writers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1904-5: Eisen- 
stadt, Hakme Yisrael. be- Amerika, pp. 101-106, New York, 
1903; Hutchinson Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto, pp. 272 
ct seg: Wiener, Yiddish Literature, pp. 172 et seq., New 
York, 1899; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- Menüels. p. 342. 

S. M. SEL. 


SCHAPIRA, HERMANN: Russian mathe- 
matician; born in 1840 at Erswilken, near Taurog- 
gen, a small town in Lithuania; died at Cologne 
May 8, 1898. Educated for the rabbinate, he had 
been appointed to a rabbinical position at the age 
of twenty-four, when he decided to devote the rest 


of his life to the cultivation of the secular sciences. 
Hie went, accordingly, first to Odessa and later (1868) 


to Berlin, where he studied for three years iu the 
Gewerbeakademie. Returning to Odessa, he be- 
came a merchant, but in 1878 he again took up his 
scientific studies, and for the next four years busied 
himself at Heidelberg, especially with mathematics 
and physics. In 1888, after obtaining the degree of | 
Ph.D., he established himself as privat-docent in . 
mathematies at the University of Heidelberg, be- 
coming assistant professor in 1887. 

Schapira remained a lifelong student of Hebrew 
literature, which he enriched by an edition, from a 
Munich manuscript, of the * Mishnat ha-Middot” 
(1880) and by his contributions to the Hebrew 
periodicals *Ha-Meliz," *Ha-Zetirah," and “ Mi- 
Mizrah umi-Ma‘arab.” He wasan ardent Zionist, 
adhering from the very start to the Basel program; 
and it was during a Zionist lecture tour that he 
contracted pneumonia at Cologne. Schapira’s con- 
tributions to mathematics were published in various 
mathematical journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Miinner und 
Frauen, vi. 249-250; Alig. Zeit. des Jud. May 18, 1898; Ahi- 


asaf, 1898, pp. 296-801; Ha-Meliz, 1898, No. 95: 1899, Nos. 62, 
s 46, 77. 
H. R. S. 


SCHAPIRO, HEINRICH: Russian physi- 
cian; born at Grodno 1858; died at St. Petersburg 
Feb. 14, 1901. After leaving the gymnasium at 
Grodno he studied in the St. Petersburg medical 
academy (1871-76). During the Turko-Russian war 
Schapiro served as a military surgeon, aud after the 
war was assigned to duty in the military clinic of 
the medical academy. Then followed a long mili- 
tary service in St. Petersburg and Odessa, until he 
was appointed privat-docent of medicine in the 
imperial clinical institution for physicians (1895). 
In 1896 he was advanced to the position of senior 
assistant, and in 1897 was appointed to a professor- 
ship. 

Besides several treatises in Russian and German 
medical journals, and some articles in the Russian 
medical encyclopedia, Schapiro completed a work 
entitled “Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Therapie,” 
commenced by Professor Kichwald, who before his 
death entrusted Schapiro, his favorite pupil, with 
its completion. He also translated into Russian sev- 
eral German medical handbooks. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1901, No. 8, pp. 91-92. 
H. R. F. C. 


SCHAPIRO, MOSES B. PHINEHAS: Rus- 
sian rabbi and printer; born probably in Koretz, Vol- 
hynia, about 1758; died in Slavuta 1888. He wasthe 
son of the Hasidic rabbi Phinehas of Koretz, and 
was rabbi of Slavuta in 1808, when he began to pub- 
lish a new edition of the Talmud (1808-13). This edi- 
tion was much superior to former ones, and was sold 
so quickly that the printers at Kopys thought the 
injunction of the rabbis, that the Talmud should 


i 
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not be reprinted in Russia for twenty-five years, no 
longer binding, and began their edition (1816-28); 
this was much inferior, however, and proved finan- 
cially a failure. Schapiro then undertook the pub- 
lication of another edition (1817-22), which also 
sold better than had been expected. In 1886 the 
Romms of Wilna considered themselves free to be- 


gin work upon an edition, and found that great 
rabbis like Akiba Eger of Posen and Moses Sofer of 


Presburg, and most of the prominent rabbis of 

Lithuania, regarded a later injunction against pub- 

lishing a new edition for twenty-five years, granted 

in favor of Moses Schapiro, as void. They held 
that, on the contrary, Moses Schapiro himself had no 
right to publish a new edition until the Romms had 
sold theirs or a quarter of a century had elapsed. 

Moses, however, found other rabbinical authorities 

who sided with him against the Romms; these in- 

cluded the Orensteins and many other Polish and 

Galician rabbis, and practically all the rabbis of the 

Hasidim.. A quarrelensued, which was waged with 

unusual bitterness on both sides, a movement to 

settle it by arbitration being rejected. 

Moses, or rather his sons Phinehas and Samuel 
Abraham, began the publication of a third edition 
of the Talmud, but had not gone further than the 
tractate * Pesahim " when they were arrested on the 
charge of having murdered a Jewish bookbinder 
who had committed suicide in their establishment. 
Their enemies succeeded in influencing the authori- 
ties against them because as printers they scrupu- 
lously abstained from publishing “ haskalah ” litera- 
ture. 
condemned to run the gantlet and to be transported 
to Siberia. The clder brother, Phinehas, suc- 
cumbed to the terrible ordeal, and the father, then 
an octogenarian, died of a broken heart soon after- 
ward, The printing-house was closed, though it 
was reopened about a quarter of a century later by 
Hanina Lipa and Joshua Heschel Schapiro, grand- 
sonsot Moses who had settled in Jitomir. Samuel 
Abraham, who survived the scourging and was ulti- 
mately liberated, died in 1863. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Orient, 1840, p. 28. (incorrect); Rabbinovicz, 
Ma’amar ‘at Hadfasat ha-Yalmud, pp. 116-117, Munich, 
1877; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 101, War- 
saw, 1882: Lipshitz, Toledot Yizhak (biography of R. Isaac 


Elhanan Spektor), pp. 58-61, Warsaw, 1896. 
H. R. P. Wr. 


SCHARF, MORITZ. See TiszA-ESZLÁR. 


SCHATZ, BORIS: Russian sculptor; born in 
1866, in the government of Kovno. He was the son 
of a poor schoolmaster (“melammed”). He studied 
first at the Wilna School of Design, then at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Warsaw, and finally at 
Paris, where he was a, pupil of Antokolski (1890- 
1896). He has resided at Sofia since 1896, and has 
made a special study of Jewish subjects, particu- 
larly of the oppressed Jew of the ghetto. Among 
his subjects may be mentioned: “Rabbi Blessing a 
Child”; “Prayer of Habdalah”; “Saturday Eve- 
ning”; “The Shadhan.” Schatz has also found sub- 
jects of larger scope in the past history of Isracl. 
In 1892, at the Paris Salon, he exhibited a piece en- 
titled “The Mother of Moses,” an extremely fine 
group, in spite of some technical defects. In 1896 


After a hasty and unfair trial they were. 


he produced his masterpiece, “ Mattathias Macca- 
bee.” | 

Schatz has also represented many types of Bul- 
garians, among whom he lives. Of these may be men- 
tioned: “A Bulgarian Piper"; “A Tzigane Wood- 
Cutter Leaning on His Ax”; “A Sephardic Jew 
and Jewess of Sofia”; etc. He has executed reliefs 


of several celebrated personages, such as Antokolski, 


Rubinstein, Pasteur, and Dr. T. Herzl, and he has 
also done some decorative work. He was the only 


Bulgarian sculptor who exhibited at the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904, his subject being the struggle 
of Christianity with Islam in the Balkan Peninsula 
up to the War of Independence (1876). Particular 
mention may be made of a “Bulgarian Insurgent 
Pursued by a Bashi-Bazouk." The Exposition Com- 
mittee of St. Louis awarded Schatz the silver medal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ost und West, May 5, 1903; a pamphlet en- 
titled Societe Betzalel, Sonderabdruck aus Altneuland, 
published at Berlin. 

M. R. M. FR. 


SCHECHTER, SOLOMON: President of the 
faculty of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America; formerly reader in rabbinics at Cambridge 
University; born in Rumania in 1847. His youth 
was devoted exclusively to the study of rabbinical 
literature, Hethen went to Vienna, where he studied 
Jewish theology in the bet ha-midrash under Weiss 
and Friedmann, and attended lectures on philosophy 
and other secular branches of learning in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. After receiving his rabbinical 
diploma from Weiss, he continued his secular and 
theological studies in the University of Berlin, and 
attended Talmudical lectures by Dr. Israel Lewy. 
In 1882 Schechter went to England as tutor in rab- 
binics to Claude G. Montefiore. In 1885 he pub- 
lished his first essay, “The Study of the Talmud,” 
in the “Westminster Review.” In 1887 appeared 
his edition of “Abot de-Rabbi Natan,” and he then 
wrote various essays and lectures in the “Jewish 
Chronicle,” “Jewish Quarterly Review,” “Revue 
des Etudes Juives,” and “ Monatsschrift.” Some of 
these lectures and essays were afterward collected 
and published under the title “Studies in Judaism ” 
(1896). In 1890 Schechter was elected lecturer in 
Talmud at the University of Cambridge, and in 1891 
the degree of M.A. (“honoris causa ") was conferred 
upon him. 

In 1892 Schechter was elected reader in rabbinics, 
and in the following year he obtained the Worth 
studentship for the purpose of going to Italy to ex- 
amine the: Hebrew manuscripts in the great Italian 
libraries. The “ Agadath Shir Hashirim,” and other 
publications in the “Jewish Quarterly Review,” as 
well as an article in the Kohut Memorial Volume, 
are partly the result of these Italian researches, an 
exhaustive report on which was presented by him 
to the vice-chancellor of Cambridge University. In 
1894 he delivered a series of theological lectures in 
University Hall, London; in 1895 he was appointed 
the first Gratz lecturer in Philadelphia. A series 
of his lectures were afterward published in “J. Q. 
R.” as “Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology.” On 
May 18, 1896, Schechter discovered the first leaf of 
the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus; and in Dec., 
1896, he was sent to Egypt and Palestine to con- 
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tinue his investigations. He returned from Cairo 
laden with treasures, which became the subjects of 
various articles and monographs. The collection 
was presented by him and Dr. Taylor to the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and is known as the 
Taylor-Schechter collection. These two scholars 
published in collaboration “The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira,” Cambridge, 1899.. 

While Schechter was engaged in the preparation 
of the large fragments of Ecclesiasticus discovered 
by him in the Cairo genizah, the University of Cam- 
bridge conferred upon him the degree of Litt.D. 
(Feb., 1898). In 1898 he was appointed external 
examiner in Victoria University, Manchester, Eng- 
land; in 1899, professor of Hebrew at University 
College, London; in 1900, curator of the Oriental 
Department of Cambridge University Library, Eng- 
land. He was also a member of the Board of Orien- 
tal Studies and the Board of Theological Studies, 
London University, England. 

In Dec., 1901, Schechter accepted the presidency 
of the faculty of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. After his arrivalin New York he acted 
as editor of the Talmudic department of THE JEW- 
ISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. In 1902 he published the 
“Midrash Hag-Gadol," from a Yemen manuscript, 
and the *Saadyana," from manuscripts discovered 
in the Cairo genizah. He contributed the article 
" Talmud" to Hastings' * Dictionary of the Bible? 
and a number of papers to various journals. In 
1904 he was appointed an honorary member of the 
senate of New York University and a director of 
the Educational Alliance. In 1905 Schechter was 
invited to deliver at Harvard University a course of 
lectures in Jewish theology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. July 1, 1896; Feb. 10, 1897; Feb. 


11, 1898; Jewish Year Book, 5659 (1899). 
As G. L. 


SCHEFFTEL, SIMON BARUCH: German 
Hebraist; born June 14, 1813, at Breslau; died March 
9, 1885. In 1848 he settled as a merchant at Posen. 
After his retirement from business, in 1871, he pre- 
pared a large Hebrew commentary on the Targum 
Onkelos, which was published posthumously by his 
son-in-law Joseph Perles, under the title “Bi’ure 
Onkelos? (Munich, 1888). "Thiscommentary, which 
contains many valuable critical and exegetical notes, 
is one of the most important reference works on the 
Targum Onkelos. 


PURA PIU: Joseph Perles, Hebrew preface to Bure On- 
celos. 


S. F. P. 


SCHEID, ELIE: French communal worker 
and writer; born at Hagenau, Alsace, Oct. 24, 1841. 
After he had graduated from college, the impair- 
ment of his voice compelled him to give up his plan 
of preparing himself for a rabbinical career, and 
he found employment in a commercial house. 

Owing to his unpleasant recollections of the man- 
ner in which the funerals of his parents had been 
conducted by the old hebra kaddisha, Scheid in 1868 
established the Hebra ‘Am Segullah, of which he 
was the first secretary, and later became president. 
This institution was founded on principles more in 
accord with the requirements of the time; and it was 
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imitated by all the other Jewish societies of the kind 
in Alsace. 

In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, Scheid 
for the first time entered public life. After the bat- 
tle of Fróschweiler he served as secretary to the 
committee which had charge of the wounded and 
of furnishing supplies for the invading army. 
When the war was over he was elected member of 
the city board of Hagenau, and became its secretary, 
as well as administrator of the publie savings-bank 
and president of the Jewish congregation. 

A local incident caused Scheid to make researches 
in the publie library of Hagenau, and later he pub- 
lished (in * L'Univers Israélite ") a documentary his- 
tory of the Jewish cemetery of the city. "This was 
followed by "Histoire des Juifs de Haguenau " (in 
* R. E. J.” 1879-80, and printed separately 1885), 
and by a pamphlet, * Historique dela Société Guemi- 
lath-Chasadim de Haguenau" (1882). His greater 
work, "Histoire des Juifs d'Alsace," appeared at 
Paris in 1887, one o£ its chapters, * Histoire de Rabbi 
Joselmann," being printed as a separate pamphlet 
(ib. 1886). 

In 1888 Baron Edmond de Rothschild called Scheid. 
to Paris to reorganize the Comité de Bienfaisance ; 
and when, in September of that year, Rothschild 
began the work of colonization in Palestine, he ap- 
pointed Scheid inspector. 'Thelatterthereupon went. 
to Palestine and devoted nearly six months to the task 
of organization, During the sixteen years he occu- 
pied the post of inspector he devoted all his time 
and energy to his duties, annually visiting the colo- 
nies and supervising the work of the settlers. He 
retired Dec. 31, 1899, on a pension from Baron Roths- 
child, the total number of his journeys to Palestine 
having been twenty-two. 

S. S. MAN. 

SCHEINDLINGER, SAMUEL B. ABRA- 
HAM (SALER): Polish rabbi; died in Lemberg 
Aug. 7, 1796. Ie was probably a native of Dobro- 
mil, and was at first rabbi in Sale and afterward 
preacher and rosh bet din in Lemberg, where he re- 
mained until his death. Scheindlinger was the au- 
thor of “Shem mi-Shemu’el” (Lemberg, 1817), the 
first part of which contains sermons in the order of 
the Pentateuch and the second part novellz on Tal- 
mudical subjects. Samuel had three sons, Nathan 
Hecht of Yaroslav, Judah Idel, and Abraham 
Abele. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 213-214, Cracow, 
1895; Eleazar ha-Konen, JA n'at Soferim, p. 84a, Lemberg, 
2. 


E. C. P. Wi. 


SCHENK, LEOPOLD: Austrian embryologist ; 
born at Urmény, Comitat Neutra, Hungary, Auy. 
28, 1840; died at Schwanberg, Styria, Aug. 18, 1902. 
Having studied at the University of Vienna (M.D. 
1865), he was for the following eight years assistant 
at the physiological institute of his alma mater, re- 
ceiving the "venia legendi" in 1868. In 1873 he 
became professor of embryology at the University 
of Vienna. | 

Schenk holds an important position in the med- 
ical world on account of his numerous contributions 
to embryology. "Through one of them, “ Einfluss 
auf das Geschlechtsverhiiltniss des Menschen und der 
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Thiere” (Vienna and Magdeburg, 1898; American 
translation, “The Determination of Sex,” Akron, 
O., 1898), his name became a household word 
throughout the civilized world. Having been an 
embryologist for over thirty years, he had made 
careful studies of the generative process, and came 
to the conclusion that the 
sex of a child depends on 
the kind of nourishment 
partaken of by the mother. 
This theory was severely 
criticized by his own fac- . 
ulty and by such men as 
Virchow, Gusserow, Win- 
kel, Pflüger, Roux, Munk, 
and Born; and he was , 
finally forced to resign 
his chair (1900). Schenk, 
however, clung to histheo- 
ry and claimed further that 
the foundation for special 
capacities of the child can 
be laid in the embryo 
through special nutrition 
given to the mother; and that by avoiding cer- 
tain conditions and by feeding on certain foods the 
mother can save the future child from the life of a 
degenerate. His three cardinal conclusions were, 
therefore, that it was possible (1) to determine the 
future sex of the child; (2) to determine its future 
profession; and (8) to beget only normal offspring. 
Further elaborations of his theory were prevented 
by his early death. 

Of Schenk’s other writings the following may be 
mentioned: “Lehrbuch der Vergleichenden Embry- 
ologie der Wirbelthiere,” Vienna, 1874; * Lehrbuch 
der Histologie des Menschen,” db. 1885 (2d ed. 
1892); "Lehrbuch der Bacteriologie,” 25. 1894; 
“Lehrbuch der Embryologie,” ib. 1896. 

It was through Schenk’s influence that there was 
added to the medical faculty of the Vienna Univer- 
sity a department for embryology, in which subject 
he became the founder of a school. 

S. y. T. H. 

SCHERSCHEWSKI, BENJAMIN: Russian 
physician; born in Brest-Litovsk 1857. He studied 
medicine at the University of Warsaw, from which 
he graduated in 1888. In 1885 he went to Pales- 
tine and settled in Jerusalem; two years later he 
went to Vienna, where he took a special course in 
medicine. After another short stay in Jerusalem 
he settled asa practising physician in Odessa, where 
he still (1905) resides. He is the author of “ Mishnat 
‘Olam Katon,” of which the first part is a treatise 
on anatomy, and the second on chemistry ; the work 
has been corrected and annotated by Jehiel Michael 
Pines (Jerusalem, 1886). 


Pan OO RAPE: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 116, Warsaw, 
H. R. P. Wi. 


SCHERSCHEWSKI, JUDAH JUDEL BEN 
BENJAMIN: Lithuanian Talmudist and Hebra- 
ist; born in 1804; died at Kovno Sept. 20, 1866. 
After having studied Talmud and rabbinies under 
Jacob Meir Yalovker, Scherschewski was employed 
in one of the business establishments in Wilna, 


j | 
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Leopold Sehenk. 


(ib. 1864). 
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where, in his spare hours, he occupied himself read- 
ing rabbinical works and studying the literature of 
the haskalah movement. In 1852 he was appointed 
teacher of Talmud and rabbinics in the rabbinical 
seminary of Wilna, which position he held until his 
death. : 

Scherschewski was the author of “‘Oz Melek” 
(Wilna, 1857), a sermon and a hymn on the occasion 
of the coronation of Alexander II. His “Kur la- 
Zahab” is in two parts; the first part (db. 1858) is a 
commentary on 109 difficult haggadic passages of 
both Talmuds, preceded by a long introduction treat. 
ing of the Haggadah in general; the second part (20. 
1866) contains an essay on the religious dogmas and 
views of the ancient Talmudists and a commentary 
on 138 haggadic passages. Several sermons of 
Scherschewski’s are to be found in the *Kobez 
Derushim," a collection of sermons preached by the 
teachers of the Wilna rabbinical seminary and pub. 
lished at the expense of the Russian government 
He was a constant contributor to * Ha- 
Karmel” during the closing years of his life, and 
contributed many articles to various other Hebrew 
periodicals also. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 422; Fürst, Bibl. 
J'ud. iii. 268; Joshua Heschel Kalman, in Ha-Maggid, x., No. 
40; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 341. 

W. B. M. SEL. 


SCHERSCHEWSKI, ZEBI HIRSCH HA- 
KOHEN : Russian Hebrew writer; born at Pinsk 
in 1840. While still a boy he studied Hebrew gram- 
mar and archeology without a teacher. After serv. 
ing as secretary of the Jewish community of Pinsk, 
he went to the Crimea, where, at Melitopol, he en- 
tered the service of a merchant named Seidener. 
Later he became assistant editor of Zederbaum’s 
“Ha-Meliz.” During the Russo-Turkish war he 
followed the Russian army asa sutler; and after a 
second short stay with his former employer, Seid 
ener, he settled in 1883 at Rostov-on-the-Don, 
where he opened a bookstore. 

In addition to numerous contributions to current 
Hebrew journals, Scherschewski wrote “Boser 
Abot” (Odessa, 1877), a satirical poem on the neglect 
of the education of Jewish children in Russia, and 
4 'Tyyun Sifrut” (Wilna, 1881), on the development 
of Jewish literature and its significanceas a cultural 
element forraising the Jews toa higher moral stand- 
ing. His notes to the Midrash Shoher Tob are 
printed in Padua's Warsaw edition of that midrash, 
and his rimed parodies are to be found in * Keneset 
Yisrael” (i. 408 et seg., ii. 2-6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 114-115 ; Zeit- 


lin, Bibl. Post- Mendels. p. 341. 
S. M. SEL. 


SCHEUER, JACOB MOSES DAVID (TE- 
BELE) B. MICHAEL: German Talmudist; boru 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; died 1782 at Mayence. Scheuer 
came of one of the old Frankfort families which 
adopted as family names those by which the houses 
they owned were known. Scheuer, who was one of 
the foremost pupils of Jacob Cohen, rabbi of Frank- 
fort, was appointed dayyan in that city when Jacob 
Joshua b. Zebi Hirsch, the author of *Pene Yeho- 
shua‘,” filled the rabbinate. At an advanced age, 
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in 1759, Scheuer was called as rabbi to Bamberg, to 
succeed his father-in-law, Nathan Utiz. 

In virtue of the universal respect which he had 
gained Scheuer succeeded, as arbitrator between 
the Jews of the chapter and the gentry, in bring- 
ing about the ceremonial agreement (* Ceremonien- 
Recess”) of 1760, which put an end to protracted 
disputes. His beneficent activity was marred, how- 
ever, by the continuous attacks of a baptized Jew, 
who traduced him before the prince-bishop, making 
it impossible for him to remain at Bamberg. Hence 
he was probably glad to accept in 1767 a call to the 
district rabbinate of Mayence, where he remained 
till his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Israelit, 1877, p. 1159; 1883, p. 961; A. 
Eckstein, Gesch. der Juden im Ehemaligen .Iriirstbistun 
Bamberg, p. 134. 

E. C. A. PE. 


SCHEY, PHILIPP, BARON VON KOROM- 
LA: Hungarian merchantand philanthropist; born 
at Güns (IKószeg) Sept. 20, 1798; died at Baden, 
near Vienna, June 28, 1881. He was the first Jew 
in Hungary to be made an Austrian noble. In his 
patent of nobility, granted May 18, 1859, by King 
Francis Joseph I., his services to the imperial dy- 
nasty during the revolution in 1848 and 1849 are 
specially mentioned. Reference is made also to the 
great benevolence exercised by him * toward suffer- 
ing humanity, regardless of creed.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reich, Beth-El i. 177. 
S. L. V. 


SCHICK, ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH LOB: 
Lithuanian Talmudist and author of the nineteenth 
century; anativeof Slonim, government of Grodno. 
Schick occupied himself especially with midrashic, 
or haggadic, literature. In this field he published: 
“Zera’ Abraham ” (Wilna-Grodno, 1833), a commen- 
tary on Midrash Mishle; * Me'ore ha-Esh ” (Grodno, 
1834), the “Tanna debe Eliyahu” edited with a 
commentary and a long introduction; * Mahazeh 
ha-Shir? (Warsaw, 1840) à commentary on Can- 
ticles; *Eshed ha-Nehalim” (Wilna, 1843), a 
commentary on the Midrash Rabbot, with an intro- 
duction; “‘En Abraham” (Königsberg, 1848), a 
commentary on Ibn Habib’s “‘En Ya‘akob,” refer- 
ring also to Rashi and to Samuel Edels' * Hiddushe 
Agadot.” Schick edited the Genesis and Exodus 
parts of Jacob Dubno's “ Ohel Ya‘akob ? (Johannis- 
berg, 1859). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kev7eset Fisrael, p. 673 


Jud. iii. 269. Furst, Bibl. 
MWD M. SEL. 


SCHICK, BARUCH B. JACOB. See Barucu 
B. JACOB (SIIKLOVER). - 

SCHICK, ELIJAH BEN BENJAMIN: 
Lithuanian rabbi and preacher; born at Vasilishok, 
government of Wilna, in 1809; died at Kobrin, gov- 
ernment of Kovno, Sept. 2, 1876. He was a pupil 
of Benjamin, chief rabbi of Grodno. As rabbi he 
officiated in various towns, including Diretchin, 
Lida, Novie Zhagory, and Kobrin; and on the holy 
days of Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur he acted 
as cantor. He was one of the preachers whose ser- 
mons always attracted large audiences. Schick 
was the author of “ ‘En Eliyahu,” a commentary on 
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Jacob Habib’s “‘En Ya‘akob,” published with the 
Wilna edition of that work. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, p. 120. 
W. B. M. SEL. 


SCHIFF: Family of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. The earliest known member, Jacob Kohen 
Zedek Schiff, who is mentioned on the tombstone 
of his son, Uri Phoebus, as having discharged the 
function of dayyan at Frankfort-on-the-Main, must 
have been born about 1370, the earliest date to which 
any contemporary Jewish family can be definitely 
traced. Uri Phoebus Schiff attained a great age, as 
his tombstone mentions, and died 1481; he must, 
therefore, have been born about 1400. The name 
occurs on one of the signs of the Judengassce as early 
as 1618: in Middle High German the word “schiff” 
means a vial and may have been used as the sign 
of an apothecary or physician. 'The next member 
ofthefamily mentioned is Meir Kohen Zedek Schiff, 
referred to as parnas of the community, who died in 
1626. The family has intermarried with the Adlers, 
Oppenheims, Wertheimers, Günzburgs, Geigers, 
Glogaus, Mannheims, and Hanaus, and one member 
married a cousin of Zunz. A step-grandfather of 
Heine was named Schiff, though of a branch of the 
family settled at Hamburg. Among the rabbinical 
authors included in. the family are Meir ben Jacob 
Schiff, known as Maharam Schiff (d. 1644); David 
Schiff, editor of the “Zemah Dawid”; and Tebele 
Schiff, chief rabbi of the Great Synagogue, London 
(1765-92), and author of * Leshon Zahab.” The 
most distinguished recent member is Jacob Henry 
Schiff, banker and philanthropist, of New York. 

A. pedigree of the family appears on page 97, the 
feminine names being given in italics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ullmann, Familienregister des Jacob 
Hirsch. Schiff und Seinen, Nachkommen, privately printed, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1885. 1 


Jacob Henry Schiff: American financier and 
philanthropist; born Jan. 10, 1847, at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. He was educated in the public schools 
of Frankfort, and adopted the vocation of his 
father, Moses Schiff, one of the brokers of the Roths- 
childs in that city. In 1865 he emigrated to the 
United States, and was employed for a time by the 
firm of Frank & Gans, brokers, New York. Jn 1867 
he formed the brokerage firm of Budge, Schiff & 
Co., which was dissolved in 1878. He then went to 


Europe, where he made connections 
Joins with some of the chief German bank- 
Kuhn, ing-houses. Returning to the United 


Loeb & Co. States, he became on Jan. 1, 1875, a 

member of the banking firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York, of which he was soon prac- 
tically the head. 

Owing to his connection with the German money 
market, Schiff was able to attract much German 
capital to American enterprise, more particularly in 
the field of railway finance. His firm, under his 
direction, became the financial reconstructors of the 
Union Pacitic Railroad about 1897; and in 1901 it 
engaged in astruggle with the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company for the possession of the Northern 
Pacific Railway; this resulted in a panic on the 
stock exchange (May 9, 1901), in which the firm of 
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Kuhn, Loeb & Co. held the situation at its mercy. 
Schiff's moderation and wise action on this occasion 
prevented disaster, and caused his firm to become 
one of the leading influences in the railway financial 
world, controling more than 99,000 miles of rail- 
ways and $1,221,000,000stock. To him was largely 
due the establishment of the régime of “community 
of interests” among the chief railway combinations 
to replace ruinous competition, which principle led 
also to the formation 
of the Northern Sc- 
curities Company. 
Schiff's firm waschosen 
to float the large stock 
issues not only of the 
Union Pacific and al- 
lied companies, but 


vania Railroad, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Norfolk and West- 
ern, and the Missouri 
Pacific railway com- 
panies, the Western 
Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and many others. 
It subscribed for and 
floated the three large 
Japanese war loans in 1904 and 1905, in recognition 
of which the Mikado conferred upon Schiff the 
Second Order of the Sacred Treasure of Japan. 
He was also received in private audience in 1904 by 
King Edward VII. of England. 

Schiff is connected with many industrial and com- 
mercial activities. He is a director of the Union 
Pacific, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chicago, Burlin g- 
ton and Quincy railway companies; of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company; of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the National City Bank, the Morton Trust 
Company, the Columbia Bank, the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company of New York; and of various other 
trust companies in New York as well as in Phila- 
delphia. 

Schiff has especially devoted himself to philan- 
thropic activity, both general and Jewish, on the 
most approved modern methods. Besides making 
benefactions in his native city he was one of the 
founders and has been ever since president of the 
 Montefiore Home, New York, and is one of the two 

persons connected with all the twelve 
Phil- larger Jewish charities of that city. 
anthropic In New York also he has presented a 
Activity. fountain to Seward Park, has given 
a house in Henry strect to the Nurses’ 
Settlement, has helped to establish social settlements 
on the East Side, and has provided a building for the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association. He has also 
been a trustee of the Baron de Hirsch Fund from 
` its inception, as well as of the Woodbine Land and 
Improvement Company. 

Ali the municipal reform movements in New York 
likewise have been supported by Schiff; he served 
on the Committee of Seventy (1898), the Committee 
of Fifteen (1902), and the Committee of Nine (1905); 
and he has recently founded at Columbia University a 


Jacob H. Schiff. 


also of the Pennsyl- 


chair in social economics. His interest in education 
and learning has found expression in the establish-: 
ment of scholarships at Columbia for economic 
science, and in the presentation of a fund and build- 
ing for Semitic studies at Harvard (see SEMITIC 
Museum). He is chairman of the east-Asiatic sec- 
tion of the Museum of Natural History, New-York, 
Which has sent out many expeditions for the study 
of Eastern conditions and history. He has made 
many donations to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in that city and to other museums, as well as to the 
Zoological Gardens in Bronx Park, of which he isa 
trustee. . i 
Schiff has been connected with the Reform wing ọf 
Jewish religious activities, and is a trustee of Tem- 
ple Beth-El, New York. Nevertheless, he has taken 
great interest in the expansion of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, to the sustentation 
fund of which he has contributed largely, and to 
which he has donated a special building. He has 
also presented to the New York Public Library a 
large number of works dealing with Jewish litera- 
ture, so that it now possesses the largest collection 
of modern Judaica in the New World. | 
Schiff is the author of the “Report on the Cur- 
rency of the Finance Committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce,” 1908. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. N. Burnett, in Cosmopolitan, May, 1908 ; 


Jewish Comment, Oct. 3, 1902; April 3, 1903; Jewish Guard- 
ian, Aug. 38, 1908. J 


A. 

Meir b. Jacob Schiff (called also Maharam 
Schiff): German rabbiand scholar; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main 1608; died about 1644 at Prague. 
His father, Jacob Schiff, was director of the yeshi- 
bah at Frankfort until his death. At the age of 
seventeen Meir was called to therabbinateof Fulda, 
where he had charge also of à number of pupils. 
There he composed, between 1697 and 1636, his 
commentaries, which covered the entire Talmud; 
but only those on Bezah, Ketubot, Gittin, Baba 
Mezi‘a, and Ifullin,, together with fragments on 
Shabbat, Megillah, Baba Kamma, Baba Batra, San- 
hedrin, and Zebahim, have been preserved. 

Schiff, being averse to pilpul, attacked not only 
contemporaries, like Solomon Luria (Ket. 94), Meir 
of Lublin (B. M. 61), and Samuel Edels (B. M. 50), 
but even Rashi (Ket. 42), Isaac b. Sheshet (B. M. 

48), and Mordecai (B. M. 4). He en- 
Averse to ters at once upon the discussion of his 
the Pilpul. subjects, which he treats in detail 

though without digression; nor does 
he attempt to derive his proofs from remote Tal- 
mudic passages. His explanations are often ob- 
scure on account of their extreme brevity, many 
sentences being incomplete. This was due to pres- 
sure of other demands on his time, since he was 
actively interested in the affairs of his community. 
He did not write his commentaries in note-books, 
but on loose leaves of paper. He refers only to one 
of the different kinds of pilpul current in his time, 
namely, the so-called “ Norburger.” 

Apart from his halakic commentaries, Schiff com- 
posed also sermons on the Pentateuch. In these he 
appears as an opponent of simple exegesis. He 
says, for instance, that Jacob must have been famil- 
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TITLE-PAGE FROM MEÍR SCHIFF`S "HIDDUSHE HALAKOT," HOMB URG-VOR-DER-HÖHE, 1787. 
(From the Sulzberger collection ìn the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


Schiff 
Schiller 


jar with the explanation of Gen. xxv. 33 given by 

Rashi(B. K., end). Of the sermons only a fragment 

on Deut. iv. has been preserved. A mnemonic index 

to the Bible and the Talmud by him is also extant. 

In 1636 he removed to Schmalkalden; he was 

called to the rabbinate of Prague shortly before his 

death. 

On his death-bed Schiff is said to have called his 
daughter Henlah and told her to keep all his works 
ina box until one of his younger relatives should 
be able to study and publish them. Henlah sent 
the box containing the works to a strange house, 
where they became moth-eaten, and some of them 
were stolen; so that her son, Michael Stein, came 
into possession of only a remnant of them, which he 
finally published, probably in 1787, at Homburg- 
vor-der-Hóhe under the title “Hiddushe Halakot.” 
A second edition appeared there in 1757; and both 
were full of misprints. The first revised edition 
was published by Mordecai Markus of Polozk in 
1810. Ithas been the model for Talmudic study, 
and a copy is often given as a prize to students 
who have distinguished themselves in the study of 
HIDDUSHIM. 

Most of Schiff’s notes on the four Turim, as well 
as his cabalistic works and Talmudic decisions, were 
destroyed during the conflagration at Frank fort-on- 
the-Main in 1711. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fraenkel, in Orient, Lit. vi. 827-830; S. Horo- 
detzki, in Ha-Goren, 1899, ii. 58-66; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedo- 
lim. p. 63; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 1398 ; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1715; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 179. 


J. S. O. 


Moriz Schiff: German biologist; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main 1823; died at Geneva Oct. 6, 
1896. He was educated at the gymnasium and the 
Senckenbergsche Institut of his native town and 
at the universities of Heidelberg, Berlin, and Göt- 
tingen (M.D. 1844). In Heidelberg he studied under 
the anatomist Tiedemann, whose lectures had a great 
influence upon him and who led him to take up 
the study of biology. Aftera short postgraduate 
course in Paris he returned to Frankfort, where he 
was appointed chief of the ornithological depart- 
ment of the zoological museum. 

Schiff took an active part in the Baden revolution 
of 1849, being surgeon to the rebel army under the 
son of his former teacher, Tiedemann. After the 
capitulation of Rastatt he went to Göttingen, where 
he sought admittance to the medical faculty of the 
university as privat-docent; but the Hanoverian 
government refused to appoint him on the ground 
that his liberal views were “ dangerous to students. ” 
He then went to Switzerland, where he was ap- 
pointed professor of comparative anatomy at the 
University of Bern, which position he held from 
. 1854 to 1863. In the latter year he was called to 
Florence as professor of physiolcgy at the Istituto 
di Studii Superiori. He remained there till 1876, 
when he was made professor of physiology at the 
University of Geneva, which chair he continued to 
occupy till his death. 

Schiff was one of the leading biologists of the 
nineteenth century, although in later years he de- 
voted his attention almost entirely to physiology, 
especially the physiology of the construction and 
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changes of the nerves. He contributed numerous 

monographs to the scientific journals, and from 1862 

was one of the editors of the “Schweizerische Zeit- 

schrift fir Heilkunde.” He was, besides, a collabo- 
rator on Prince Lucien Boraparte’s “Conspectus 

Avium,” in which he described the fauna of South 

America. 

Of his works may be mentioned : “ Untersuchungen 
zur Physiologie des Nervsasystems mit DBerücksich- 
tigung der Fathologie,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1855. “ Muskel- und Nerven-Physiologie," Lahr, 
1858-59; * Untersuchungen über die Zuckerbildung 
in der Leber und den Einfluss des Nervensystems 
auf die Erzeugung der Diabetes," Würzburg, 1859; 
“Sul Systema Nervoso Encefalico," Florence, 1865 
(2d ed. 1873); “Leçons sur la Physiologie de la 
Digestion," Berlin, 1868; * Sulla Misura della Sensa- 
zione," Florence, 1869; * De l'Inflammation et de la 
Circulation," Paris, 1873; *La Pupille Comme Es- 
thesiométre,” 25. 1875. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lexikon; Pagel, 
Biog. Lex.; Hirsch, Biog. Lex.; Kussmaul, Jugenderinne- 
rungen eines Alten Arztes, 5th ed., pp. 198, 199, 248, Stutt- 
gart, 1902. 


S. g F. T. H. 


Robert;Schiff: German chemist; born at Frank- 
fort-on-thézMain July 25, 1854. He received his 
education at his native city and Florence, and then 
at the universities of Heidelberg and Zurich, grad- 
uating as Ph.D. in 1876, when he became assistant 
to Professor Canizaro in Rome. In 1878 he received 
the “venia legendi” at the University of Rome, 
and in 1879 was appointed professor of chem- 
istry in the University of Modena. In 1892 he was 
called to a similar chair in the University of Pisa, 
which he still holds (1905). 

Schiff has published essays in the “ Gazetta Chi- 
mica Italiana,” in “Berichte der Deutschen Chemi- 
schen Gesellschaft,” in Liebig’s “Annalen der 
Chemie,” in “ Accademia dei Lincei,” and in “ Zeit- 


schrift für Physikalische Chemie.” , 
S F. T. H 


Tebele (David) Schiff: Chief rabbi of the 
Great Synagogue, London; born in Frankfort-on- . 
the-Main: died in London 1792; son of R. Solomon 
Schiff. He was educated in the schools of Rabbis 
Jacob Poper and Jacob Joshua Falk, and for some 
time he taught at the yeshibah of R. Lob Sinzheim 
in Worms. Returning to his native city, he and 
his friend R. Nathan Maas became assistants to the 
chief rabbi, Abraham Lissa. 

The fame of Schiff’s Talmudical learning reached 
London, and he was appointed chief rabbi there in 
1765. One of his first duties was the consecration 
in 1767 of the synagogue in Duke’s place, which had 
just then been rebuilt and enlarged. Schiff was a 
preacher of considerable power; and several of his 
sermons have been preserved, especially one which 
he preached at the thanksgiving service on the oc- 
casion of the recovery of George III. Letters also 


are extant addressed to him by Lord George Gordon, 


entreating to be received into the synagogue, which 
request the rabbi refused to grant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Adler, The Chief Rabbis of England, in 
Papers of the Anglo-Jewish Historical PH oen 
J. 5 : 
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SCHIFF, EMIL: Austrian journalist; born in 
Raudnitz, Bohemia, May 80, 1849; died in Berlin 
Jan. 93, 1899. Schiff was the son of a petty mer- 
chant, and became a pupil at the Jewish public 
school in his native town and at the German gym- 
nasium in Leitmeritz. Subsequently he studied 
law at Vienna University. In 1871 he became a 
political writer on the Vienna “Deutsche Zeitung,” 
in which position he was one of the first journalists 
to champion Dr. Schliemann, the genuineness of 
whose discoveries was not at that time generally 
accepted. 

In 1874 Schiff transferred his services to the Ber- 
lin “Spener’schen Zeitung.” He was the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Vienna “ Neue Freie Presse” from 
1874 to 1899. From 1878 to 1880 he studied higher 
mathematics, especially differential and integral cal- 
culus and analytic mechanics, at Berlin University, 
and in 1894 he graduated in medicine, although he 
never becume a practising physician. 

Schiff was a friend of Ludwig Bamberger and of 
Eduard Lasker. Widely as he studied, he was no 
aimless accumulator of knowledge. His varied 
learning and his insistence on truth he applied 
practically in journalism, a course which made him 
notable in his profession. The last years of his life 
were troubled by ill health. On his death Rudolf 
Virchow read a memorial address before the Berlin 
Medical Society. 

Schiff wrote chiefly feuilletons for the “ Neue Freie 
Presse” and essays for “Die Deutsche Rundschau ” 
and *Die Nation," as well as leading articles, dra- 
matic critiques, parliamentary letters, and des- 
patches. His “Pierre Jean Georges Cabanis, der 
Arzt und Philosoph " appeared at Berlin in 1886. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bettelheim, Biographisches Jahrbuch, 1900, 
pp. 256-258 ; Neue Freie Presse, Jan. 28, 1899, evening ed., p. 
3: lllustrirte Zeitung, Feb. 2, 1899, p. 188; Allgemeine Zei- 

tung (Munich), Jan. 26, 1899, Supplement No. 21, p. 8. 

N. 


B. 


SCHIFF, JOSEF: Austrianstenographer; born 
Feb. 25, 1848, at Ragendorf, Hungary. In 1874 he 
was appointed teacher of stenography at the Vienna 
Academy of Agriculture, and in 1898 lecturer on 
Gabelsberg's system of stenography at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. In 1888 he founded the Central. 
verein für Gabelsberger’sche Gescháftsstenographie, 
and subsequently received the title of professor from 
the Emperor of Austria. 

The following are Schiff's principal publications: 
“Der Theoretisch-Praktische Lehrgang der Steno- 
graphie naeh Gabelsberger's System”; “ Das Steno- 
graphische Uebungsbuch für Mittelschulen ^; * Ein 
Lesebuch für Handelsschulen”; “Der Geschiifts- 
Stenograph " (approved, together with the preceding 
three works, by the Austrian Ministry of Instruc- 
tion); “Das Stenographische Wörterbuch mit 
Wiener und Dresdner Schreibweisen”; “Das Ste- 
nographische "Taschenwórterbuch mit Fachktir- 
zungen ”; “Das Diktierbuch für Stenographen Aller 
Deutschen Systeme”; “Das Stenographische Lese- 
kabinet.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Krumbein, Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Schule Gabelsberger?s, Dresden, 1901. S 


SCHIFFER, FEIWEL (PHOEBUS): Rus- 
sian Hebraist and poet; born in Lasezow, govern- 


ment of Lublin, about 1810; died after 1866. He 
lived successively in Josefov, Brody, Szebrszyn, and 
Warsaw, and was one of the best-known of the 
early Maskilim of Russian Poland. He wrote: 
“Hazerot ha-Shir,” an epic poem on the life of the 
patriarch Jacob (Warsaw, 1840); “ Matta‘ Leshem,” 
a treatise on agriculture and life in the country (25. 
1848); “Debar Geburot,” a biography of Prince 
Paskewitsch (75. 1845); “Toledot Napoleon,” in two 
parts (2b. 1849 and 1857); “Mahlekim ‘im Ana- 
shim,” a translation of Knigge’s * Umgang mit Men- 
schen ” (25. 1866). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hazerot ha-Shir, Preface; Zeitlin, Bibl. 

Post-Mendels. p. 344. 

H.R. o P. Wr. 

SCHIFFERS, EMANUEL: Russian chess 
master; born of German parents at St. Petersburg 
May 4, 1850; died there Dec. 12, 1904. He was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of his native city, studying 
in the classical, physical, and mathematical facul- 
ties. In 1871 he became a private tutor. 

Schiffers began to play chess when about fifteen, 
and within five years had made such progress that 
he defeated Tochoumoff and others of equal stand- 
ing. He continued to advance until he became the 
leading player in Russia. In 1878 he first. played 
with Tchigorin, to whom he then gave the odds of 
a knight. During the following seven years the 
pupil came to play a stronger game than his teacher, 
and in 1880 Schiffers lost the championship of Russia 
to Tehigorin. He bas won matches against Alapin, 
Chardin, and Mitropolsky ; and at the International 
Tournament held at Hastings, England, in 1899, 
at which twenty-two masters competed, Schiffers 
gained sixth prize. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Hastings Chess Tournament, ed. H. F. 


Cheshire, London, 1896. 
S. A. P. 


SCHILL, SOLOMON: Hungarian philologist; 
born Oct. 14, 1849, in Budapest. He studied at 
Raab, Budapest, and Vienna; obtained his diploma 
as a teacher; and was appointed, in 1874, professor 
at the gymnasium at Arad. In 1878 he became 
professor of Latin and Greek in the rabbinical semi- 
nary at Budapest, which position he still (1905) 
holds. 

Schill is the author of the following works, all 
written in Hungarian: a Greek grammar (8 edi- 
tions) Greek exercises (8 editions) a work on 
Greek antiquities and the history of Greek art (9 
editions), and a history of Greek literature. He has 
translated into Hungarian Philo's account of the 
delegation sent to Caligula (published by the Jewish 
Literary Society of Hungary), and, for the Ungar- 
isch-Israelitischer Landeslehrerverein, the books of 
Genesis, Exodus, and Deuteronomy, and the Siddur. 

S. L. V. 


SCHILLER, ARMAND: French journalist; 
born at Saint-Mandé (Seine) Aug. 7, 1857. He 
studied at the Lycée Condorcet, and, after receiving 
his dipoma as *licencié en droit" from the faculty 
of Paris, entered his father's printing establishment. 
At the same time he contributed to various papers, 
especially to the legal journal *L'Audience." In 
1879 he was chosen general secretary of the editorial 


Schiller-Szinessy 
Schlettstadt 
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board of “Le Temps,” one of the leading evening 
papers of Paris. 

Schiller is the principal founder of “Le Petit 
Temps,” which consists of extras issued hourly after 
the appearance of “Le Temps.” He is a professor, 
also member of the executive committee, of the 
Ecole du Journalisme, and one of the founders and 
the president of the Association des Secrétaires de 
Rédaction des Journaux et de Revues Francais. In 
1897 he was elected syndic of the Association Pro- 
fessionelle des Journalistes Républicains Français. 

Schiller was made a chevalier of the Legion of 


Honor in 1893. 
8 E. A. 


tie 


SCHILLER-SZINESSY, SOLOMON MAY- 
ER: Reader in rabbinic at Cambridge University ; 
born at Alt-Ofen, Hungary, 1820; died at Cam- 
bridge March 11, 1890. After a distinguished aca- 
demic career he graduated as doctor of philosophy 
from the University of Jena, being subsequently or- 
dained as a rabbi. He was next appointed assistant 
professor at the Lutheran College of Eperies, Hun- 
gary. During the great upheaval of 1848 he sup- 
ported the revolutionistsin the war between Hungary 
and Austria, and it was he who executed the order 
of General Torók to blow up the bridgeat Szegedin, 
by which act the advance of the Austrian army was 
checked. Wounded and taken prisoner, he was 
confined in a fortress, from which he managed to 
escape the night before his intended execution. 
Fleeing to Triest, he took passage for Ireland and 
landed at Cork, proceeding thence to Dublin, where 
he preached by invitation of the congregation. He 
then went to London, and subsequently was elected 
minister of the United Congregation at Manchester. 
This was before the secession which led to the estab- 
lishment of a Reform congregation in that city. 

Chiefly owing to Professor Theodores, Schiller- 
Szinessy was offered and he accepted the office of 
minister to the newly formed congregation. This 
position he resigned in 1863 and went to Cambridge, 
where he engaged in teaching, and likewise under- 
took to examine the Hebrew manuscripts in the 
University Library. The fruit of his labors in the 
latter direction was his “Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Manuscripts Preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge,” Cambridge, 1876. In 1866 he was ap- 
pointed teacher of Talmud and rabbinical literature, 
and subsequently reader in rabbinic. In recog- 
nition of his services the university conferred upon 
him the degree of M.A. in 1878. 

Among Schiller-Szinessy’s contributions to litera- 
ture may be mentioned an edition of David Kimhi’s 
commentary on the Psalms, book i., and “ Massa ba- 
‘Arab,” Romanelli’s travels in Morocco toward the 
end of the eighteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Mareh 14, 1890. 
J. G. L 


SCHINDLER, SOLOMON : German-American 
rabbi and author; born at Neisse, Germany, April 
24,1842. In 1868 he was selected to take charge of a 
small congregation in Westphalia, but, owing to his 
Reform tendencies, he was compelled to resign, and 
in 1871 he emigrated to the United States. Shortly 
after his arrival he was called as rabbi to Congrega- 


tion Adath Emuno, Hoboken, N. J., which he left in 
1874 for Congregation Adath Israel of Boston, Mass. 
In 1888 he was elected to the Boston school board 
by the unanimous vote of all political parties. In 
1894 Schindler retired from the rabbinate to become 
superintendent of the Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties of Boston, but resigned that position in 1899 to 
become superintendent of the Leopold Morse Home 
for Infirm Hebrews and Orphanage at Mattapan, 
Mass., which position he still (1905) holds. 

Schindler is the author of: “ Messianic Expecta- 
tions and Modern Judaism,” “ Dissolving Views iu 
the History of Judaism,” and “ Young West: A Se- 
quel to Looking Backward.” He has written also 
many articles for the “Arena” and other period- 
icals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: One of a Thousand, p. 554, Boston, 1890; 
Massachusetts of To-day, p. 274, ib.; History of the Jews of 
Boston, p. 40, ib. 1892; Who's Who in America, 1908-5. 
A. i J. LEB. 


SCHLEMIHL: Popular Yiddish term for an 
unfortunate person. It occurs also in the form 
Schlimmilius (“Jüdische Volksbibliothek,” vii. 
80). According to Heine (“Jehuda-ben-Halevy ”), 
it is derived from the Bible name * Shelumiel," owing 
to the fact that the person transfixed by the spear of 
Phinehas for incontinence with the Moabite woman 
(Num. xxv. 6) was so killed by mistake. Others 
derive the term from a corruption of the expression 
“schlimm mazzal? (unlucky star). 

Many of the most popular anecdotes of the ghetto 
relate to the experiences of persons who, through 
no fault of their own, are pursued by misfortune to 
the end, and endure it without murmuring. "They 
resemble in Jewish folk-tales the Gothamites or 
* Schildbürgers" of English and German folk-lore. 
Chamisso used the term as the name of the hero of 
his popular story, * Peter Schlemihl," but without 
much reference to its Jewish meaning. He may 
have heard the term through Itzig, the Berlin bank- 
er, to whom Heine was indebted for his interpreta- 
tion of the word. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Chamisso, Peter Schlemihl, ed. Jacobs, Pref- 
ace, p. xii., London, 1895; D. Sanders, Deutsches Wörter- 
buch; idem, Kritiken, ii. 137; B. Felsenthal, in Geiger's 
of tonne vi. 60; A. Wünsche, in Jüdisches Litteraturblatt, 
A. J. 
SCHLESINGER, HERMAN: German phy- 

sician; born at Adelebsen, Hanover, April 1, 1856; 

committed suicide at Frankfort-on-the-Main Aug. 

23,1902. He was an M.D. of Gottingen (1879), from 

which university he received a prize for the treatise 

* Experimentelle Untersuchungen über die Wirkung 

Lange Zeit Fortgegebener Kleiner Dosen Quecksilber 

auf Thiere,” published in the * Archiv für Experi- 

mentelle Pathologie und Pharmacie," 1880. After 

a postgraduate course in Berlin he settled in Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main. | 
Schlesinger became in 1899 editor of “ Die Aerzt- 

liche Praxis,” published at Würzburg. He was the 
author of * Aerztliches Handbiichlein für Hygie- 
nisch-Diütetische, Hydrotherapeutische und Andere 

Verordnungen," 1891 (6th ed. 1896; translated into 

Italian by Raffaelo Supino, Florence, 1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lez. 
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SCHLESINGER, JOSEF: Austrian mathema- 
tician; born at Máührisch-Schónberg Dec. 81, 18381. 
The son of very poor parents, he had to earn a live- 
lihood even asa mere boy. In 1858 he graduated 
from the Polytechnic Institute in Vienna, at which 
institution he became assistant in the following year. 
In 1866 he passed the state board examination as 
teacher of geometry, and was employed in the 
schools of the Austrian capital. In 1870 he was 
called to the forestry academy at Marienbrunn, 
where he became professor of geometry ; in 1875 he 
was appointed in a similar capacity at the agricul- 
tural academy at Vienna; and in 1891 he was sent 
as representative of Vienna to the Austrian Reichs- 
rath. 

Of Schlesinger’s works may be mentioned: "Dar- 
stellende Geometrie im Sinne der Neuen Geometrie," 
Vienna, 1870; “Die Geistige Mechanik der Natur," 
Leipsie, 1888; “ Licht für's Leben," Vienna, 1890; 
“Die Entstehung der Physischen und Geistigen Welt 
aus dem Aether," 25. 1892. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i., Vienna, 
1893. 
8. F. T. H. 


SCHLESINGER, LUDWIG: Hungarian 
mathematician; born at Tyrnau (Nagyszombat) 
Nov. 1, 1804; educated at the Realschule, Presburg, 
and at the universities of Heidelberg and Berlin 
(Ph.D. 1887). In 1889 he became privat-docent at 
the University of Berlin; in 1897, assistant professor 
at the University of Bonn; and since 1902 he has 
been professor of mathematics at the University of 
Klausenburg. 

Schlesinger has written essays for the scientific 
periodicals and journals, and he is the author of 
“Handbuch der Theorie der Linearen Differential- 
gleichungen," Leipsic, 1895-98, and * Eintührung 
in die Theorie der Differentialgleichungen." ib. 1900. 

S. F. T. H. 


SCHLESINGER, MARKUS. See GLOGAUER, 
MEIR BEN EZEKIEL. ; 

SCHLESINGER, SIGMUND: Austrian wri- 
ter; born at Vienna 1811; educated at the Schotten- 
gymnasium and the University of Vienna (M.D. 
1835). He published in 1828 in the “Sammler a 
poem on Ludwig Devrient, and wrote in 1831 a 
drama on the marriage of the Austrian crown prince 
Ferdinand, which was produced several times on the 
Vienna stage. In the same year, using the nom de 
plume “Sigmund,” he became a collaborator on the 
“Theater Zeitung.” In 1833 he traveled through 
Moravia, and in 1835 published in Leipsic his “ Máhri- 
sche Reisebriefe.” He went to Dalmatia in 1887 as 
physician and served as surgeon in the honved 
army during the years 1848 and 1849. His subse- 
quent history can not be traced. 

Other works by Schlesinger are: “Eleonore von 
Toledo,” Vienna, 1833; * Herbst-Novellen," 7b, 1885, 
and Leipsic, 1838; and “ Vindobona,” Vienna, 18387. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brümmer, Deutsches Dichter-Lexikon, Stutt- 

gart, 1876. 

S. ETH 

SCHLESINGER, WILHELM S.: Austrian 
physician; born at Tinnye, Hungary, 1889. Edu- 
cated at the University of Vienna (M.D. 1864), he 
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established himself in the Austrian capital, receiving 


‘the “venia legendi” in gynecology from his alma 


mater in 1874. 

In 1878 Schlesinger founded the “ Wiener Medi- 
zinische Blätter,” to which paper he contributed 
many essays. Of his works may be mentioned : 
* Experimentelle Untersuchungen über Uterusbe- 
wegungen”; “Ueber Reflexbewegungen des Ute- 
rus”; “Ueber die Centra der Gefüss- und Uterus- 
nerven"; “Ueber Blutgeschwülste des Weiblichen 
Beckens”; “Zur Architektonik des Weiblichen 
Beckens.” | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 


S. F. T. H. 


SCHLETTSTADT: Town in Alsace, about 27 
miles south-southwest of Strasburg. In the year 
1349, under Emperor Charles IV., its Jewish inhab- 
itants suffered during the general persecution of 
Jews throughout Germany. They were expelled 
from the town, but Jater returned; they then, how- 
ever, became the object of new persecutions, which 
caused Charles in 1887 to place the town under a 
ban for two years. The synagogue building dating 
from this time still exists. It has served for different 
purposes; thus, before the war of 1870 it was used as 
an arsenal and was called “Sainte Barbe." The bur- 
jal-ground dates from the thirteenth century, and is 
one of thelargestin the country ; tombstones bearing . 
inscriptions of the year 1400 have been found. Dur- 
ing the time that Jews were forbidden to live in the 
city and during the various revolutions after 1850 
most of the tombstones were carried off and used in 
building houses, barns, and fences. 

From the middle of the fourteenth century until 
the commencement of the nineteenth no Jew was 
allowed to pass the night within the town limits. 
All those that were in Schlettstadt on business had 
to leave. before night, a bell being rung to announce 
the hour for departure. The bell and bell-tower are 
still in existence. The first Jew to receive permis- 
sion to settle in Schlettstadt (1806) was Solomon 
Moise, a German, who subsequently changed his 
name to Solomon Dreyfus. 

Since 1862 the town has been the seat of a rab- 
binate. It has a modern synagogue designed in the 
Russian style. The first rabbi was Meyer Ulmo (d. 
c. 1886), who was succeeded by the present rabbi, 
Benjamin Wahl. 

The Jews of Schlettstadt at present (1905) number 
about 230 in a total population of 9,188. 

S. M. Lv. 


SCHLETTSTADT, SAMUEL BEN 
AARON: German rabbi; born at Schlettstadt ; 
lived at Strasburg in the second half of the four- 
teenth century. He was rabbi and head of an impor- 
tant yeshibah in the latter city, where he was 
highly respected by both his community and his 
pupils, when suddenly he was caused to act in a 
case which nearly cost him his life. "The com- 
munity of Strasburg about 1370 had among its mem- 
bers two informers (*moserim ?), through whom it 
was constantly ex posed to the depredatory incursions 
of the knights of Andlau. As the Jews could not 
summon the two moserim before the Christian court 
without involving the powerful knights, they ap- 
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plied to their rabbi for assistance. The latter se- 
cretly constituted à court of justice, which con- 
demned the two traitors to death, and the sentence 
was carried out on one of them, named Salamin. 
The second, however, made good his escape, and, 
having embraced Christianity, returned to his 
friends and protectors, whom he in- 

Condemns formed of what had happened. The 
an In- knights of Andlau, followed by an 


former to armed mob, came to Strasburg clam- 


Death. oring for vengeance on the Jews for 
the death of their ally. The Jews, 
when questioned about the affair, told the magis- 
trates that the man had been executed at the com- 
mand of Schlettstadt. 'The knights consequently 
set out toward the latter's house, but Schlettstadt 
succeeded, probably through the connivance of one 
of the knights, in securing refuge, with his pupils, 
in the castle of Hohelandsberg, near Colmar. From 
this fortress he petitioned the leaders of the commu- 
nity to intervene on his behalf so that he might re- 
turn to his home. But either they neglected his re- 
quest entirely or their action in his behalf was not 
forceful enough to be successful; for he remained 
six years in confinement. 

Tired of waiting, Schlettstadt left his hiding-place 
in 1876 and went to Babylonia, where he brought a 
complaint before the prince of the captivity (“nasi ”) 
against the chiefs of the Strasburg community. The 
nasi, supported by the rabbinate of Jerusalem, wrote 
in Schlettstadt's favor a ban (“herem ”) against the 
community of Strasburg, invoking against its mem- 


bers all the curses if they should persist in their re- 


fusal to interfere in his behalf.  Carmoly (“La 
France Israélite,” pp. 188-144, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1858) and Grütz (* Gesch." 8d ed., viii. 19 et 
seg.) think that the prince who issued the herem 
was the exilareh David b. Hodiah, and they identify 
the ban with the one published by Kirchheim in 
“Orient, Lit.” vi. 739; David b. Hodiah lived almost 
two centuries earlier, however. 

Armed with this ban, Schlettstadt returned to 
Germany. He sojourned at Ratisbon, the rabbis of 
which town were terrified by the ban written by 
the leader of the Eastern Jews. "They immediately 
wrote to the chiefs of the Strasburg community beg- 
ging them to use all their energy in obtaining per- 
mission for Schlettstadt's return, and threatening 
that otherwise they would be put under the ban. 
As a result the desired permission was at length 
granted. On the day of his arrival all the Jews of 
Strasburg went out to meet him, among others his 

son Abraham.  Thelatter, while cross- 
Returns to ing the Rhine in a boat in order to go 
Strasburg. to his father, met with an accident and 

was drowned. It is not known how 
long Schlettstadt lived after this event; but, as the 
narrator of the foregoing events (Joseph Loanz, 
whose narrative was published by Grütz in “ Mo- 
natsschrift," xxiv. 408 e£ seq.) states likewise that a 
few years later (c. 1880) all the Jews of Strasburg 
were massacred, it is possible that Schlettstadt per- 
ished together with his community. 

Schlettstadt is particularly known for his abridg- 
ment, entitled * Kizzur Mordekai” or * Mordekai 
ha-Katon " (still unpublished), of Mordecai ben Hil- 


lel’s “Sefer ha-Mordekai." Both Carmoly and Gritz 
think that Schlettstadt wrote the work in the for- 
tress of Hohelandsberg. Although Schlettstadt 
generally followed Mordecai b. Hillel, yet in certain 
instances he deviated from his predecessor, and he 
also added certain laws which are not found in the 
"Sefer ha-Mordekai." "That his work was con- 
sidered as an independent one is shown by the fact 
that it is quoted, now alone, now together with 
Mordecai ben Hillel's work, by Israel Bruna (Re- 
sponsa, No. 163), by Israel Isserlein (“ Pesakim,” No. 
192, passim), who refers to it as the “ Mordekai” of 
Samuel Schlettstadt, by Jacob Weil (Responsa, No. 
88), and by Jacob Mölln (Responsa, No. 155; “ Min- 
hagim,” section “Sukkot”). Schlettstadt further- 
more furnished Mordecai b. Hillel’s work with numer- 
ous notes (* Haggahot Mordekai,” first published at 
Riva di Trento, 1558, asan appendix to the “ Sefer ha- 
Mordekai," and afterward included in box-heads in 
the text of that work). The author of the “ Hag- 
gahot" was for a long time unknown. Zunz was 
the first to point out (in Steinschneider, * Hebr. 
Bibl.” ix. 185) that they were written by Schlett- 
stadt. Internal evidence of his authorship is af- 
forded by the following references by Schlettstadt 
himself: "In the ' Mordekai Katon' which I com- 
posed " (* Mordekai” on Yeb. 110); “I, Samuel, the 
small one” (čb. Git. 456). In many other places the 
author refers to his “Kizzur Mordekai” simply 
as “my work” (75. Yeb. 106, passim; Ket. 804; Kid. 
544). Finally, Jacob Weil (Lc. No. 147) refers to 
Schlettstadt's responsa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the sources mentioned in the article, 
Kohn, in Monatsschrift, xxvi. 429 et seq.; S. Landauer, in 
Nene HOCH) für Elsass- Lothringen, Strasburg, 1880, 
No. 15. 


8. M. SEL. 

SCHLOESSINGER, MAX: German philolo- 
gist and theologian; born at Heidelberg Sept. 4, 
1877; educated at the public school and the gymna- 
sium of his native place, the universities of Hoidel- 
berg, Vienna, and Berlin (Ph.D. 1901), the Isra- 
elitisch - Theologische Lehranstalt at Vienna, the 
Veitel - Heine - Ephraim’sche Lehranstalt and the 
Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 
Berlin (rabbi, 1903). In 1903 he went to New York 
and joined the editorial staff of Tue Jewrsre Ex- 
CYCLOPEDIA, which position he resigned in 1904, 
on his appointment as librarian and instructor in 
Biblical exegesis at the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schloessinger has published *Ibn Kaisan's Com- 
mentar zur Mo'allaqa des ‘Amr ibn Kultum nach 
einer Berliner Handschrift," in C. Bezold's “ Zeit- 
schrift für Assyriologie und Verwandte Gebiete," 
vol. xvi., parti., pp. 15 et seg., Strasburg, 1901. 

A. | F. T. H. 


SCHMELKES, GOTTFRIED S.: Austrian 
physician; born at Prague Sept. 22, 1807; died at 
Interlaken, Switzerland, Oct. 28, 1870. Educated 
at the universities of Prague and Vienna (M.D. 
1887), he became in 1838 physician to the Jewish 
hospital at Tóplitz (Teplitz), Bohemia, at which 
watering-place he established himself asa physician, 
practising there until his death. | 

Of Schmelkes' works may be mentioned: *Phy- 
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sikalisch-Medizinische Darstellung des Kohlenmi- 
neral-Moors und Dessen Anwendung zu Büdern," 
Prague, 1895; “Die Thermalbüder zu Teplitz,” 
Berlin, 1887; “Teplitz und Seine Mineralquellen,”. 
Dresden and Leipsic, 1841; “Teplitz Gegen Làh- 
mung,” Dessau, 1855; “ Teplitz Gegen Neuralgien,” 
Berlin, 1861; “Sedimente Meiner Praxis an den 
Thermen zu Teplitz,” 2b. 1867. He wrote also some 
poetry. Schmelkes proposed the building of the 
hospital for invalid soldiers of the kingdom of Sax- 
ony, founded at Tóplitz in 1849, and was its chief 
physician until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog, Lev.; W. Bacher, Dr. G. 
Sehmelices, in Rahmer's Israelitische Wochenschrift, 1871. 


S F. T. H. 


SCHMID, ANTON VON: Christian publisher 
of Hebrew books; born at Zwettl, Lower Austria, 
Jan. 28, 1765; died at Vienna June 27, 1859. His 
father, an employee of the convent, destined him 
for the clerical career, and with this view Anton 
received a collegiate education at the convent. He 
continued his studies at the Zwettl seminary in 
Vienna to prepare himself for the university, but, 
declining to become a clergyman, he had to leave 
the institution. In 1785 he entered as an apprentice 
the establishment of the court printer Kurzbeck. 
Schmid attended the Oriental academy, and in con- 
sequence was assigned to Hebrew typesetting, for 
which he had a great predilection. Having become 
acquainted with Jewish scholars and booksellers and 
with the wants of the Hebrew reading public, he 
bought from Kurzbeck his Hebrew types in order 
to establish himself as a printer and publisher; but 
through the intrigues of the Vienna printers he was 
unable to obtain from the government the requisite 
permission to pursue that calling. Thereupon he 
presented a petition to Emperor Francis IL, who 
granted him the privilege on the condition that he 
would present a copy of each book printed by him 
to the imperial library. 

Schmid’s great success soon enabled him to buy 
Kurzbeck’s entire printing establishment. In 1800 
the government prohibited the import of Hebrew 
books, to the great advantage of Schmid, who with- 
out hindrance reprinted the works issued by Wolf 
Heidenheim in Rédelheim. The printing was under 
the supervision of Joseph della Torre and afterward 
of his son Adalbert, and Schmid became more and 
more prosperous. By the year 1816 he had presented 
to the imperial library eighty-six works comprising 
200 volumes; and his great merit was acknowledged 
by a gold medal from the emperor. He then en- 
larged his establishment, printing Arabic, Persian, 
and Syriac books also, and upon the donation of 17 
new Oriental works in 44 volumes to the court 
library he received a title of nobility. A few years 
later he made a third donation of 148 works in 847 
volumes, presenting a similar gift to the Jewish re- 
ligious school of Vienna. His son Franz Schmid 
took charge of the establishment in 1889, and sold 
it to Adalbert della Torre in 1849. Among the 
principal works published by Schmid were the He- 
brew Bible with German translation and the com- 
mentary of the Biurists, the Talmud, the Hebrew 
periodical * Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” the works of Mai- 


monides and of Judah Lób Ben-Zeeb, and Jewis 
prayer-books and catechisms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, xxx. 
209-212; Letteris, Wiener Mittheilungen, 1855, Nos. 28-31. 
J. S. MAN. 


SCHMIEDL, ADOLF: Austrian rabbi and 
scholar; born at Prossnitz, Moravia, Jan. 26, 1821. 
He held the office of rabbi at Gewitsch, Moravia, 
from 1846 to 1849, during which time he contributed 
to the journals “ Kokebe Yizhak ” and “ Der Orient.” 
In 1849 he was called as “ Landesrabbiner ” to Tesch- 
en, Austrian Silesia, where he officiated until 1852. 
Leaving Teschen, he held successively the rabbinates 
of Bielitz, Prossnitz, Sechshaus (1869-94; now a 
part of Vienna), and Leopoldstadt, the second dis- 
trict of Vienna, where he siill (1905) officiates. 

Besides numerous contributions to periodical lit- 
erature, Schmiedl has written: “Sansinim,” homi- 
lies on the Pentateuch (Prague, 1859 and 1885); 
“Studien zur Jüdisch-Arabischen Religionsphiloso- 
phie” (Vienna, 1869); “Saadia Alfajumi und die 
Negativen Vorzüge Seiner Religionsphilosophie” : 
(ib. 1870); “Die Lehre vom Kampf ums Recht im 
Verhültniss zum Judenthume und dem Aeltesten 
Christenthum ” (2b, 1875). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cesterreichische Wochenschrift, 1901, Nos. 

4and5; Ha-Maggid, 1901, No. 5, p. 92. 

S. S. O. 

SCHNABEL, ISIDOR: Anstrian physician; 
born at Neubidschow, Bohemia, Nov. 14, 1842.. 
Educated at the University of Vienna (M.D. 1865), 
he became there assistant in the ophthalmological 
clinic and established himself as privat-docent. He 
was elected professor of ophthalmology successively 
at the universities of Innsbruck (1877), Graz (1887), 
Prague (1892), and Vienna (1896), in which last- 
named city he still lives (1905). 

Schnabel has written many works, of which may 
be mentioned: “Zur Lehre von den Ursachen der 
Kurzsichtigkeit," in “ Archiv für Ophthalmologie,” 
xx.; *Die Begleit- und Folgekrankheit von Tritis,” 
in “Archiv fir Augenheilkunde,” v.; “Zur Lehre 
vom Glaucom,” 7. vii. xvi; “Zur Lehre von 
der Ophthalmoskopischen Vergrösserung,” tò. ix. ; 
“Ueber Syphilitische Augenerkrankungen,” in 
“Wiener Medizinische Blätter,” 1882; “ Ueber Myo- 
pieheilung," íb. 1898; “Kleine Beiträge zur Lehre 
von der Augenmuskellihmung und zur Lehre vom 
Schielen,” in “Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift,” 
1899. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lew. 

8. FE TH.: 

SCHNABEL, LOUIS: Austrian teacher and 
journalist; born at Prossnitz, Moravia, June 29, 
1829; died at New York May 3, 1897. He was 
educated at various yeshibot, and, after completing 
his studies at the University of Vienna, he taught 
in the Talmud Torah of his native city, and at 
Boskowitz and Vienna. In 1854 he went to Paris, 
where he remained until 1868, teaching in Deren- 
bourg's school for boysand in Madame Cahn's school 
for girl; During this period he contributed ex- 
tensively to the Jewish papers. 

Schnabel emigrated to America in 1869 and be- 
came superintendent of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
of New York, establishing at the same time a mag- 
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azine, “Young Israel,” which existed. for eight 
years. In 1875 he became principal of the prepara- 
tory school for the Hebrew Union College; and in 
1890 he took charge of the English classes for Rus- 
sian immigrants established by the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund. He was the Hebrew instructor of Emma 
Lazarus, 

Schnabel published a collection of ghetto stories 
under the title “ Végele’s Marriage and Other Tales.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 8, pp. 150-151. 
A 


SCHNEIERSOHN, DOB BAR. Sec LADIER, 
Dos BAR B. SHNEOR ZALMAN. 
SCHNITZER, EDUARD. See Emin PASHA. 


SCHNITZLER, JOHANN: Austria laryn- 
gologist; born at Nagy-Kanizsa, Hungary, April 
10, 1885; died at Vienna May 2, 1898. , Educated at 
the University of Vienna (M. D. 1860), he became as- 
sistant at the general hospital (Allgemeines Kranken- 
haus) under Oppolzer and received the * venia 
legendi" in 1866. In 1878 he was made titular 
professor, and in 1880 was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of laryngoscopy. From 1888 he had charge 
of the general dispensary. Schnitzler founded, with 
P. Markbreiter, in 1860, the “ Wiener Medizinische 
Presse,” of which paper he was editor until 1886. 

Of Schnitzler’s many works, treating especially of 
diseases of the throat and larynx, may be mentioned: 
“Die Pneumatische Behandlung der Lungen- und 
Herzkrankheiten," 2d ed., Vienna, 1877; * Ueber 
Laryngoskopie und Rhinoskopie und Ihre Anwen- 
dung in der Aerztlichen Praxis," 7b. 1879; “ Ueber 
Lungensyphilis und Ihr Verhàltniss zur Lungen- 
schwindsucht,” 2b. 1880. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


s. Eu. 

SCHNORRER : Judzeo-German term of reproach 
fora Jewish beggar having some pretensions to re- 
spectability. In contrast to the ordinary house-to- 
house beggar, whose business is known and easily 
recognized, the schnorrer assumes a gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, disguises his purpose, gives evasive rea- 
sons for asking assistance, and is not satisfied with 
small favors, being indeed quite indignant when 
such are offered. He usually travels from city to 
city and even into foreign countries; but he must not 
be confounded with the tramp, whose counterpart 
isnot to be found in Jewish beggary. "Theschnorrer 
class includes the Jew who collects a fund to pro- 
vide a dowry for his daughter or for an orphan rela- 
tive about to be married, which fund is called “ hak- 
nasat kallah"; also the one who asks for means 
to rehabilitate himself after his house or chattels 
have been burned in a general conflagration, in 
which case he is known asa “nisraf.” The author 
who considers that the world owes him a living for 
his “ great work” for “enlightening mankind” and 
who presses the acceptance of his book on the unap- 
preciative rich in consideration of whatever sums 
they may be willing to contribute, is characterized 
as a literary schnorrer. 

The schnorrer period began with the CHMIELNICKI 
massacres in Poland (1648-57), when thousands of 
Jews fled to Germany. In the eighteenth century 
schnorrers flourished principally in Germany, Hol- 


land, and Italy, and came from Poland (mainly from 
Lithuania), and also from Palestine, one from the 
latter country being known asa“ Yerushalmi." In 
later times impudence and presumption were char- 
acteristics of the schnorrer. This was more espe- 
cially the case with those who laid claim to a rab- 
binical education and who regarded themselves as 
privileged persons, giving the impression, with an 
assumption of condescension, that they were doing 
a favor in rendering an opportunity to their rich 
neighbors to perform a worthy deed by making a 
contribution. This trait has been graphically delin- 
eated in Zangwill’s “The King of Schnorrers.” The 
equivalent Hebrew term of the Mahzor, “melek 
ebyon,” has been adopted in the Yiddish vernacular 
to denote a person of extreme poverty and shabby 
gentility. See BEGGING AND BEGGARS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jewish Year Book, 5659 (1899), p. 
294; A. A. Green, in Jew. Chron. 1900. 
J. | J. D. E. 
SCHNURMANN, NESTOR IVAN : English 
educationist; born 1854in Russia. He wentto Eng- 
land about 1880, and began his career as à teacher 
of Russian and kindred languages to army officers, 
becoming examiner in Bulgarian to the civil serv- 
ice commissioners. He was for some time lecturer 
in Russian and other Slavonic languages at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In 1894 he was appointed 
assistant masterat Cheltenham College, and head of 
a house for Jewish boys at that institution. 
Schnurmann is the author of several text-books 
of instruction in Russian: “The Russian Manual,” 
London, 1888; “Aid to Russian Composition,” 7. 
1888; “ Russian Reader,” 2b. 1891. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). LC 
J. . UO. 


SCHOMRBERG, SIR ALEXANDER: British 
naval officer; born 1716; died in Dublin March 19, 
1804; younger son of Meyer Löw Schomberg. He 
entered the navy in Nov., 1748. In 1747 he was 
promoted lieutenant of the “Hornet”; in 1755 he 
was appointed to the * Medway," one of the fleet in 
the Bay of Biscay; and in 1757 he became captain 
of the * Richmond”; from this vessel he was trans- 
ferred to the * Diana” frigate, which in 1760 was 
one of thesquadron that repulsed an attempt by the 
French to regain Quebec. Schomberg was then ap- 
pointed to the “Essex,” a ship of 64 guns, aud in 
1761 he took part under the command of Commodore 
Keppel in the reduction of Belle-Isle. In 1770 he 
was appointed to the * Prudent," and in 1771 to the 
command of the “Dorset.” He was knighted by 
the lord lieutenant in 1777, and for many years 
headed the list of captains. 

Sir Alexander was the author of a work entitled 
* A Sea Manual Recommended to the Young Officers 
of the Royal Navy as a Companion to the Signal- 
Book,” 1789. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boase, Modern Biography; Charnock, Bio- 

graphia Navalis, vi. 
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SCHOMBERG, ISAAC: English physician; 
born at Cologne Aug. 14, 1714; died in London May 


4, 1780; son of Meyer Löw Schomberg. He re- 
ceived a liberal education, and pursued his med- 
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ical studies at Ledyen, where he took the degree of 
M.D. Returning to England, he commenced prac- 
tise in London. 

His career was remarkable for his dispute with 
the Royal College of Physicians. In Feb., 1745(0), 
he was summoned by the board of censors to submit 
himself to examination as a licentiate. In reply he 
sent a letter of excuse which was termed “improb- 
able and indecent.” In 1747 he was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and on appearing be- 
fore the censors to give notice of the fact, he was 
formally interdicted by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians from practising his profession, Receiving bap- 
tism, he was created M.D. at Cambridge by royal 
mandate July 21, 1749; and thereupon he demanded 
examination for admission to the Royal College of 
Physicians as a right derived through his Cambridge 
degree. The examinations were allowed, and he 
was found fully competent to practise; but admis- 
sion to the college was again denied him, and his 
repeated applications thereafter were sedulously dis- 
missed. Moses Mendez assisted Schomberg in wri- 
ting on the subject a satire entitled “The Battiad.” 
It was not until after the lapse of many years and 
after many subsequent appeals that the feeling en- 
gendered by these occurrences was removed. In 
the meantime Schomberg's conduct had been correct 
and conciliatory, and with the view doubtless of 
marking their approval the college admitted him as 
a licentiate on Dec. 28, 1765. He obtained a fellow- 
ship Sept. 80, 1771, and was appointed censor at the 
college in 1778 and again in 1778. Schomberg at- 
tended Garrick in his last illness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gentlemai’s Magazine, 1751; Nichols, Lit- 
erary Anecdotes, iii. 26-27, iv. 606; Munk, Roll of Royal Col- 
lege of Physictans of London, ii. 12; European Magazine, 
March, 1803; Chalmers, Biographical Dict.; Dict. National 
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SCHOMBERG, MEXER LÖW : English phy- 
sician; born at Fetzburg, Germany, 1690; died in 
London March 4, 1761. He was the eldest son of a 
Jewish practitioner of medicine whose original name 
was Löw, which he changed to Schomberg. Schom- 
berg obtained the degree of M.D. from the University 
of Giessen on Dec. 21, 1710, having entered the uni- 
versity on Dec. 18, 1706. Obtaining a license, he 
began to practise at Schweinburg and later removed 
to Blankenstein. After 1710 he practised at Metz, 
and went to England about 1720. 

Schomberg was admitted as a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians March 19, 1721(2). 
At that time he was in very reduced circumstances, 
and the college considerately accepted his bond for 
the future payment of his admission fees. Cultiva- 
ting an intimacy with the Jews of Duke’s place, he 
obtained introductions to some of the leading mer- 
chants, and soon became the foremost physician of 
the city, being in receipt of a professional income 
of 4,000 guineas ($21,000) a year. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1726, and was a 
strong supporter of the action of his son, Isaac 
ScHOMBERG, against the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Roll of Royal College of Physicians 

of London, ii. 72-78; Carmoly, Les Médecins i P 200. 
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SCHOMBERG, RALPH (RAPHAEL): Eng- 
lish physician and author; born at Cologne, Gcr- 
many, Aug. 14, 1714; died at Reading, England, 
June 29, 1792; twin brother of Isaac Schomberg. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylor’s School, and 
studied medicine at Rotterdam, obtaining the de- 
gree of M.D. from another university. He first set- 
tled at Yarmouth and practised there as a physician, 
also publishing some works on professional subjects. 
He was elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1752, and soon afterward removed to Bath, in 
which city he practised for some years with success. 
During his residence there circumstances arose which 
compelled his retirement from Bath and from public 
practise. He removed to Pangborne in Berkshire, 
and afterward to Reading. He corresponded with 
E. M. da Costa. 

A. voluminous and miscellaneous writer, Schom- 
berg has been described as *a scribbler destitute of 
either genius or veracity.” He wrote: “An Ode on 
the Present Rebellion," 1746; “An Account of the 
Present Rebellion,” 1746; “Aphorismi Practici, 
sive Observationes Medice,” 1750; “ Prosperi Mar- 
tiani Annotationes in Cæcas Preenotationes Synop- 
sis,” 1751; “ Physical Rhapsody," 1751; * Van Swie- 
ten's Commentaries," 1762 ; * A Treatise on the Colica 
Pictonum or Dry Belly-Ache," 1764; “Duport de 
Signis Morborum Libri Quatuor," 1766; * Death of 
Bucephalus ” (1765), burlesque acted at Edinburgh; 
“The Life of Mæcenas,” 1767; “Judgment of Paris” 
(1768), burlesque performed at the Haymarket; 
* A Critical Dissertation on the Characters and Wri- 
tings of Pindar and Horace”; “Medico Mastix,” 
1771: “The Theorists” (1774), a satire; “Fashion” 
(1775), a poem. His productions met generally with 
an unfavorable reception. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, iii. 28-30 ; Munk, 

Roll of Royal College of Physicians of London, ii. 73; 
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IIIS piso ra piical Dict.; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Dict. Na 
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SCHONERER, GEORG VON: Austrian poli- 
tician and anti-Semitic agitator; born at Vienna 
July 17, 1842. He devoted himself to agriculture, 
and in 1878 entered the Austrian Diet, where he rep- 
resented the German-National party and gave his 
support to the anti-Semitic movement. Having en- 
tered by force the office of the “Neues Wiener 
Tageblatt ” (called “Judenblatt ” because it pleaded 
the cause of the Jews), he was condemned (May 5, 
1888) to four months’ imprisonment and loss of his 
title of nobility and his immunity as a member of 
the Diet. Later he regained his status. He propa- 
gated his ideas in his semimonthly “ Unverfülschte 
Deutsche Worte." In 1895 he retired from public 
life, but continued to be a bitter opponent of the 
Christian-Social party and its leaders Laeger and 
Vergani. He embraced Protestantism Sept. 2, 
1899. 

Schönerer published “Zwölf Reden" (Vienna, 
1896) and “Fünf Reden" (db. 1891). His father, 
Mathias, a railroad contractor in the employ of the 
Rothschilds, left him a large fortune. His wife isa 
great-granddaughter of R. Samuel Lób Kohen, who 
died at Pohrlitz in 1882. See Jew. ENcYc. i. 646, 
$.0. ANTI-SEMITISM. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mittheilungen zur Abwehr des Anti-Semitis- 
mus, 1891-1900; Brockhaus Konversations-Levikon; Mey- 
ers. Konversations-Lerikon ; Wurzbach, Biographisches 
Lexikon. i 
J. S. MAN. 
SCHÓNFELD, BARUCH: Hungarian Hebra- 

ist; born at Szenicz 1778; died at Budapest Dec. 29, 

1852. He was a teacher in several towns of Hun- 

gary and Moravia, and was the author of the follow- 

ing works: *Zeror Perahim " (Vienna, 1814), essays 


in prose and poetry; “Mussar Haskel” (Prague, . 


1831), a manual of ethics for Jewish youth, adapted 
from Campe's * Theophron"; “Shalme Todah” 
(Hamburg, 1840), an ode dedicated to Gabriel Ries- 
ser; “‘Anaf ‘Ez Abot” (Ofen, 1841) a metrical 
versification of some midrashic legends; and “ Min- 
hah Belulah” (Vienna, 1850), a collection of prose 
and verse. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 198; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 2571; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 348. 


S. M. SEL. 


SCHONHAK, JOSEPH: Russian author; born 
at Tiktin 1812; died at Suwalki Dec. 10, 1870. 
Schónhak led a retired life, devoting his time to 
writing and study. He was the author of “ Toledot 
ha-Arez" (Warsaw, 1841) and *Ha-Mashbir," or 
“*Aruk he-Hadash" (2d. 1858). The “Toledot ha- 
Arez” is a natural history in three parts. The 
subjects are arranged and classified, and a full de- 
scription of each is given as to color, form, and 
habitat. Those that are mentioned in the Bible are 
given book, chapter, and verse; and so with those 
mentioned in the Talmud. The “Ha-Mashbir” is 
an Aramaic-German rabbinical dictionary, based on 
Nathan ben Jehiel’s “‘Aruk.” His “Sefer ha-Mil- 
luim” was published at Warsaw in 1869. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, 1870, No. 49; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, 1866. 
S. J. Go. 


SCHOOL; SCHOOL-TEACHER. See Ept- 
CATION. , 

SCHOR, ABRAHAM HAYYIM BEN 
NAPHTALI HIRSCH: Galician rabbi; died at 
Belz, a small town near Lemberg, Jan. 8 (or 28), 
1632; buried in Lemberg. He wasrabbiin Satanow 
and later in Belz, and, according to Lewinstein (in 
“ ‘Ir Tehillah ?), in Lemberg also. He wrote: * Torat 
Hayyim" (part i, Lublin, 1624; part ii., Cracow, 
1636), novell on nine treatises of the Talmud; “Zon 
Kodashim ” (Wandsbeck, 1729), notes on the Tal- 
mudic treatises of the order Kodashim, in colabora- 
tion with Mordecai Asher, rabbi of Brzezany; and 
" Kontres Bedek ha-Bayit,” notes on the part of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer that deals with di- 
vorces (“hilkot gittin ”), printed with Judah Aryeh 
b. David's “Gur Aryeh” (Amsterdam, 1738). Schor 
is quoted by Benjamin Aaron Salnik in his re- 
sponsa " Mas'at Binyamin” (No. 88), and by Del- 
medigo in his “ Elim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 2; Fuenn, Kenoesct 
Yisrael, p. 808; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 281. 
E. C. M. Sen. 


SCHOR, (MOSES) EPHRAIM SOLOMON 
(the Elder): Polish rabbi; died in Lublin in 1633. 


He was the son of Naphtali Hirsch of Moravia and 
& descendant of the tosafist Joseph Bekor Schor. 


Ephraim Solomon married Hannele, the daughter of 

Saul Wahl of Brest-Litovsk, of which city he later 

became rabbi. He succeeded R. Samuel Edels 

(MaHaRSHA) as rabbi of Lublin, where he remained 

until his death. 

Schor was the author of a work entitled *'Tebu'ot 
Shor,” an abridgment of Joseph Caro's “ Bet Yosef.” 
Te is sometimes called the elder * Tebu’ot Shor,” to 
distinguish him from his brother’s great-grandson 
Alexander Sender Shor of Zolkiev, who was the 
author of a work bearing thé same name. Ephraim 
Solomon's son Jacob, author of * Bet Ya‘akob,” on 
Sanhedrin, was rabbi of Brest-Litovsk from 1652 to 
1655. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 45; 
Feinstein, 'Ir Tehillah, pp. 24, 26, 153, Warsaw, 1886; Nissen- 
eer Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin, pp. 35-36, Lublin, 
H. R. P. Wi. 


SCHOR, NAPHTALI HIRSCH BEN ZAL- 
MAN (known also as Hirsch Elsasser): Mora- 
vian Talmudist of the sixteenth century. He was 
a pupil of Moses Isserles, who addressed to him 
many of his responsa, most of which are explana- 
tions of the *Sefer ha-Mordekai." It seems from 
No. 121 of these responsa that Schor's residence 
was at Posen, and from No. 119 that he was for a 
long time absent from his home, seeking a position 
in one of the German towns. The most prominent 
among his pupils was Joel Sirkes, author of * Bayit 
Hadash (BaH).” 

According to Fuenn (* Kiryah Ne’emanah,” pp. 
54-55), Schor is to be identified with Naphtali Herz, 
rabbi of Brest-Litovsk, one of the signatories to a 
decision in the affair of the ‘Acuna of Brest (Is- 
serles, Responsa, No. 14). It has, however, been 
proved that this identification is not warranted, as 
the rabbi of Brest-Litovsk in question speaks in the 
responsum not asa pupil of Isserles, but as an older 
authority. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Feinstein, ‘Ir Tehillah, pp. 28, 145, 151, 188: 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 292. 


E. C. M. SEL. 


SCHORR, JOSHUA HESCHEL (commonly 
known as Osias Schorr): Galician Hebrew schol- 
ar, critic, and communal worker; bornat Brody May 
22, 1814; died there Sept. 2, 1895. His parents were 
rich, but, owing to the obscurantism which pre- 
vailed in Galicia, Schorr received a rather scanty 
education in the heder. Prompted, however, by an 
invincible desire for more knowledge, the boy 
sought the acquaintance of the Galician Hebrew 
scholars of the time, and finally became acquainted 
with Isaac Erter, under whose guidance he studied 
Hebrew, Talmud, foreign languages, and the secu- 
lar sciences. I was chiefly Erter that influenced 

young Schorr, who learned from him 

Early his elevated style, his critical spirit, 

Career. and also his sarcasm. Schorr was 

greatly influenced by Samuel David 

Luzzatto also with regard to criticism and the study 

of science; but with respect to Talmudical Judaism, 

as will be shown later, he was directly opposed to 
Luzzatto. 

Schorr was married young to a woman of good 
family; and, having become independent, he de- 
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voted the remainder of his life to literary pursuits. 
About 1865, however, his wife and only son died, 
and he besides lost the larger part of his fortune, so 
that after that time he lived almost in scclusion. 
These reverses seem to have preyed on Schorr’s 
mind, as may be seen by the difference in tone be- 
tween the first six and the latter parts of his “ He- 
Haluz." Schorr began his literary activity in He- 
brew with articles on the history of Jewish litera- 
ture for the periodical * Ziyyon," edited by Jost and 
Creiznach. As this periodical could not publish the 
large number of contributions from Hebrew wri- 
ters, Erter resolved upon founding one of his own. 
He had already drawn up the plan of the new peri- 
odical and written part of the preface, when his 
labors were interrupted by death, and Schorr was 
left to carry out his master's plan. The new jour- 

nal was entitled HiE-HALUZ. 
Schorr distinguished himself by his pungent 
style and the satirical humor with which he at- 
tacked his opponents. He was un- 


Founds daunted in his criticism of anything 
«€ He- or any one that opposed the spread of 
Haluz.” modern civilization. Together with 


Erter and other champions of the 
HaskALAH, he fought against Hasidism and ob- 
scurantism, but he went much farther than his con- 
tempóraries in that he even attacked the Talmud 
itself. He declared that the rabbis of the Gemara 
did not fully understand the meaning of the Mish- 
nah, and that therefore their decisions were very 
often absurd and contrary to reason as well as 
to the spirit of the Mishnah. In his attacks upon 
the Talmud he cited particularly those passages 
which were not in accord with the modern spirit 
or which appeared to be obscene. Hence, while 
in the early volumes of *He-Haluz? he had as 
collaborators men like Abraham Geiger, Abraham 
Krochmal, Steinschneider, Samuel David Luzzatto, 
and others, he remained almost alone in the later 
volumes. It is true that some of his former collab- 
orators had died; but there were many others who 
turned against him and became the objects of his 
satirical shafts. 

Indeed, Schorr spared no one who was not of his 
own opinion, and with the exception of Nachman 
Krochmal's * Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman” and Geiger's 
“ Urschrift" no work which came under his criti- 
cism was left unscathed. He was an 
able critic and had published as early 
as 1841, in "Ziyyon" (i. 147 e£ seq.). 
a critical essay on the “Shibbole ha- 
Leket" and the “Sefer Tanya.” In Biblical criti- 
cism he was influenced by Kennicott, and wrote in 
"He-Haluz? many notes on the Bible, as well as 
numerous comments on Talmudic and midrashic 
passages. 

Schorr, in the later numbers of his * He-Haluz,? 
became even more bitter in his attacks. This may 
have been due to the moroseness into which he was 
thrown by his reverse of fortune. "There is even a 
difference of ideas evident in the later and the earlier 
issues of the periodical; for whereas in the early 
volumes Schorr declared that many of the sayings 
of the Rabbis are taken from Zoroastrianism and 
that most of the words are Persian (Pahlavi), in the 
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later numbers he declared them to be of Greek ori- 
gin. As was natural, many polemical works were 
written against Schorr, in which the authors did not 
refrain even from violent personal abuse; for ex- 
ample, Meir Kohn Bistritz in his *Bi'ur Tit ha- 
Yawen." 

As a communal worker Schorr was indefatigable, 
interesting himself in all questions regarding the 
Galician communities. He fought together with 
Abraham Cohen of Lemberg for the abolishment 

of the meat- and candle-tax in Gali- 
As a cia, and strove to improve the educa- 
Communal tion of the Jewish youth, insisting, in 
Worker. spite of his liberal ideas with regard 
to religion, upon the need of Jewish 
denominational schools, in which the Jewish spirit 
might be preserved in its purity. His articles in 
the *'Ibri Anoki," which he wrote on the occasion 
of the foundation of the Mahazike ha-Dat society 
in Lemberg, show clearly that he was a fervent 
Jewish nationalist. He bequeathed his property 
and his library, which was a considerable one, to 
the rabbinical seminary of Vienna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Bader, in Pardes, iii. 181 et seq.; A. Brüll, 
in Monatsblütter, xv. 244 et seq.; Ha-Maggid, xxxix., No. 
36; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 284-285; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. pp. 349-350. For He-Haluz: Epstein, in Weiss- 
man's Monatsschrift, 1889, pp. 53 et seq.; Geiger, Zeit. Jüd. 
Theol. iv. 67 et seq., viii. 168; Wistinetzki, in Ha-Meliz, 


xxxiv., No. 12. 
Ww. B. M. SEL. 


SCHORR, NAPHTALI MENDEL: Galician 
Hebrew writer; died at Lemberg Dec. 14, 1888. He 
was the founder (1861) of the Hebrew weekly “ Ha-: 
"Et," of which only twenty-two numbers appeared. 
In 1855 he edited in Lemberg Jedaiah Bedersi's “ Be- 
hinat ha-‘Olam” and *Bakkashat ha-Memim,” to 
which latter work he added a German translation 
and a Hebrew commentary entitled “ Patshegen ha- 
Ketab.” 

Schorr was, besides, the author of “ Har ha-Mor,” 
a collection, in three parts, of narratives from Jew- 
ish medieval history (Lemberg, 1855-75) and of 
* Mas'at Nefesh,” called also “Mishle Berakman” 
(2b. 1867), a Hebrew translation of the “ Brahma- 
nische Weisheit,” to which he wrote an introduction. 
Schorr contributed articles to Hebrew periodicals 
over the signature bs, formed of the last letter of 
each of his names. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 349. 
S. M. SEL. 


SCHOSSBERGER DE TORNA, SIMON 
WOLF: Hungarian merchant and estate-owner; 
born 1796 at Sasvar (Sassin, Schossberg, Comitat 
Nyitra); died at Budapest March 25, 1874. Through 
his many commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
enterprises he attained wealth and honor; and by 
his promotion of the tobacco industry he solved 
a Hungarian economic problem. 

Previous to 1861 Schossberger was twice presi- 
dent of the Jewish community of Pesth. He was the 
first Hungarian Jew elevated to the nobility by Em- 
peror Francis Joseph I. (1862); he assumed the name 
“De Torna.” 

One of Schossberger’s sons, Sigmund von 
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Schossberger, was in 1885 created a baron, being 
the first Jew thus honored in Hungary. 


SCHOTT (SCHOTTLANDER), BENEDICT 
(BARUCH): German educationist; bornin Danzig 
March 11, 1768 (or 1764); died at Seesen July 21, 
1846. Left an orphan at an early age, he wandered 
through Germany asa scholar (“bahur ”), and among 
other places sojourned in Glogau, Breslau, and Ber- 
lin. In the last-named city he was tutor iu the house 
of the banker Herz Beer, father of the composer 
Meyerbeer. In 1804Schott was called as a teacher 
to the newly established Jacobsonschule in Seesen, 
and two years later he was made its director. 

At Jacobson's request the title *hofrat" was con- 
ferred upon Schott by Landgrave Ludwig X. of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. 

In 1806 Schott, commissioned by Jacobson, went 
to Paris to submit to the Sanhedrin summoned by 
Napoleon a memorial urging the necessity of better 
education among the Jews. After a long term of 
activity in the Jacobsonschule, Schott retired July 
1, 1888, in his seventy-fifth year. 

Schott was the author of the following works: 
* Der Levit von Ephraim," Breslau, 1798; *'Toldoth 
Noach, oder die Geschichte der Sündtluth,? 7d. 1799; 
" Zaphnat Paneach," a collection of moral teachings, 
proverbs, stories, and poems from the Talmud and 
other Jewish works; a reader for Jewish children, 
designed especially for use in the Jacobsonschule, 
vol. i., Königslutter, 1804; vol. ii., Hildesheim, 1812; 
“Sendschreiben an Meine Brüder, die Isracliten in 
Westfalen, die Errichtung eines Jüdischen Konsis- 
toriums Betreffend,” Brunswick, 1808. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Meassef, ix.9; Sulamith, iii., part v., 301; 
new series, vol. i., partii., p. 157, notes; P. Philippson, Biogra- 
phische Skizzen, ii. 168, and notes; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 2578; Zeitschrift des Harzvereins für Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde, xxiii. 204, 206; Woblwill, in Allg. Zeit. des 


Jud. 1847, p. 13; Lewinsky, Hofrat Benedict Schott, ib. 1901, 
pp. 460 et seg. 


S. A, Lew. 

SCHOTTLÄNDER, JULIUS: German mer- 
chant; born at Münsterberg, Silesia, March 22, 1885; 
educated at the public schools of his native town and 
at Breslau. He established himself as a wool- and 
grain-merchant in Münsterberg ; but in 1859 removed 
his business to Breslau, associating himself with his 
brother-in-law, Louis Pakully. From 1864 to 1869 
he leased from the city of Breslau the Mittel mill, 
where he manufactured sweet-oil During the 
Prusso-Austrian war of 1866 he was contractor for 
the sixth Prussian army corps, and in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71 for the third German army. 
During the following twenty years Schottlünder 


"engaged in milling, mining, the manufacture ef 


cement, bricks, and sugar, and in real-estate trans- 
actions. In 1890 he retired from active business 
life, and since then has devoted himself to agricul- 
ture, having acquired a large tract of farm-land in 
Silesia. 

Schottlinder has been identified with many chari- 
tics in the cities of Breslau and Miinsterberg, and 
has contributed largely to the embellishment of the 
latter city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Münsterberger Zeitung, March 22, 1905. 


S. F. T. H. 


SCHOTTLÄNDER, JULIUS: German gyne- 
cologist; born at St. Petersburg April 12, 1860. 
Studying at the universities of Munich and Heidel- 
berg, he graduated as doctor of medicine in 1887. 
During the following two years he was assistant to 
Kehr in Halberstadt, later to Martin in Berlin. In 
1898 he established himself as a physician in Heidel- 
berg, and became privat-docent in gynecology at 
the university. In 1897 he was appointed assistant 
professor. ` 

Schottlànder has written several essays in the 
medical journals, and is the author of * Eierstock- 
tuberculose," Jena, 1896. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
S. F. T. H. 


SCHREIBER, EMANUEL: American rabbi; 
born at Leipnik, Moravia, Dec. 18, 1852. He re- 
ceived his education at the gymnasium of Kremsir, 
the University of Berlin, the Talmudical college of 
his native town, the rabbinical seminary at Eisen- 
stadt, Hungary, and the Hochschule in Berlin 
(Ph.D., Heidelberg, 1873). In 1874 he was ap- 
pointed teacher at the Samson School at Wolfen- 
büttel, and subsequently became rabbi of Elbing 
(1875) and Bonn on the Rhine (1878). In 1881 he 
accepted a call to the rabbinate of Mobile, Ala., 
where he remained until 1883, when he was elected 
rabbi of Denver, Colo. He then held successively 
the rabbinates of Los Angeles, Cal. (1885-89); Little 
Rock, Ark. (1889-91); Spokane, Wash. (1891-92); 
Toledo, O. (1892-97); and Youngstown, O. (1897- 
1899). Since 1899 he has been rabbi of Congrega- 
tion Emanu-El, Chicago, Ill. 

Schreiber was editor of the “Jüdische Gemeinde- 
und Familien-Zeitung ” (later “Die Reform”) from 
1876 to 1881, and of the * Chicago Occident" from 
1893 to 1896; and he has written many essays for the 
Jewish press. Of his works may be mentioned: 
“Die Principien des Judenthums Verglichen mit 
Denen des Christentums,” Leipsic, 1877; “ Abraham 
Geiger," 2b. 1879; “Erzählungen der Heiligen 
Schrift," 4th ed., Leipsic, 1880; “Die Selbstkritik 
der Juden," Berlin, 1880, and  Leipsic, 1890; 
* Graetz's Geschichtsbauerei," 22. 1881; “Der Tal- 
mud vom Standpunkt des Modernen Judenthums,” 
ib. 1881; “The Talmud," Denver, 1884; “Reform 
Judaism and Its Pioneers,” Spokane, 1892; * Moses 
Bloch, a Biography,” Chicago, 1894; and “The 
Bible in the Light of Science,” Pittsburg, 1897. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book. 5664 (1904). 
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SCHREIBER, MOSES B. SAMUEL (known 
also as Moses Sofer): German rabbi; born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main Sept. 14, 1768; died at Pres- 
burg Oct. 8, 1839. His mother's name was Reisil. 
At the age of nine he entered the yeshibah of R. 
Nathan Adler at Frankfort, and when oniy thirteen 
years old he delivered public lectures the excellence 
of which took his audiences by surprise. So great 
was the boy's fame that R. Phinehas Horowitz 
(Hurwitz), author of the “Sefer Hafla’ah,” then 
rabbi of Frankfort, invited him to become his pupil. 
Schreiber consented, but remained under Horowitz 
for óne year only, when he left for the yeshibah of 
R. Tebele Scheuer in the neighboring city cf Ma- 
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yence, who gladly welcomed the boy. Scheuer gra- 
tuitously supplied all his wants, and Schreiber with 
increased energy and assiduity devoted himself to 
the study of the Talmud. All the prominent resi- 
dents of Mayence took an interest in the boy's wel- 
fare and facilitated 
the progress of his 
studies. 

' In spite of his great 
devotion to Bible and 
Talmud Schreiber suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a 
knowledge of secular 
sciences also, becoming 
proficient in astrono- 
my, astrology, geome- 
try, and general his- 
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decisions on questions 
Moses Schreiber. of law. Yielding to 
the entreaties of his 
former teachers in Frankfort, Schreiber returned to 
his native city. 

In 1782 R. Nathan Adler was called to the rab- 
binate of Boskowitz, and Schreiber followed him. 
From Boskowitz Schreiber went, at Adler’s advice, 
to Prossnitz, where he married Sarah, the widowed 
daughter of R. Moses Jerwitz, by whom all his ma- 
terial wants were supplied for two years. He be- 
came head of the yeshibah at Prossnitz, and later 
accepted his first official position, becoming rabbi 
of Dresnitz, after he had procured the sanction of 
the government to settle in that town. In the year 
1798, shortly before the Feast of Tabernacles, he 
resigned the rabbinate, and accepted that of Mat- 
tersdorf, Hungary. "There he established a yeshi- 
bah, and pupils flocked to him. About this time 
he declined many other offers of rabbinates, but 
in 1808 accepted a call to Presburg. Here also 
he established a yeshibah, which was attended 
by about 500 pupils, many of whom became famous 
rabbis. He did not, however, enjoy his stay at 
Presburg, his activity in behalf of his people being 
hampered by the disturbances resulting from the 
war between Austria and France; and in 1812 his 
troubles were augmented by the death of his wife. 
After the lapse of some time he married Sarah, the 
daughter of Akiba Eger. 

In 1819 the Reform movement among the Jews of 
Hamburg was initiated. Schreiber declared open 
war against the reformers, and attacked them in his 
speeches and writings with all the force at his 
command. In the same spirit he fought also the 
founders of the Reformschule in Presburg, which 
was established in the year 1827. This war against 
the reformers he prosecuted unremittingly for the 
remainder of his life. 

Although in his early days an adherent of the 
PrrPur, Schreiber later discarded its methods. His 
leetures, which were very lucid, were presented in 
such a simplified form as to be easily understood 

by all his hearers. His relations to his pupils 
(were tender in the extreme. He was likewise an 
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efficient preacher; he was never sparing in his de- 


nunciation of evil-doers, and fearlessly attacked 
them irrespective of their position and standing in 
the community. He was moreover distinguished 
especially for his modesty as well as for his chari- 
table deeds, being the founder of many benevolent 
institutions. 

About 100 volumes were left by Schreiber in man- 
uscript, of which the following have been printed: 
(1) “Hatam Sofer” (6 vols., Presburg, 1855-64), a 
collection of responsa; (2) “Hatam Sofer,” consist- 
ing of “hiddushim” to many Talmudical treatises 
published at various dates and places; (8) “Shirat 
Mosheh ” (ib. 1857), various poems of a cabalistic na- 
ture; (4) “Zawwa’at Mosheh " (Vienna, 1863), ante- | 
mortem instructions to his children and descendants; 
(5) “Torat Mosheh” (Presburg, 1879-93), commen- 
taries and notes on the Pentateuch; and (6) *Sefer 
Zikkaron” (Drohobicz, 1896), a narrative of the 
author’s sufferings during the siege of Presburg. 
In addition to the foregoing works, hiddushim by 
him were included in several works of other authors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Landsberg, Biographie des Moses Sofer, 


Presburg, 1876; S. Schreiber, Hut ha-Meshullash, vol. i., 
Munkacs, 1894; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 687. 
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SCHREIBER, SIMON: Austrian rabbi; born 
at Presburg, Hungary, 1821; died March 25, 1888, 
at Cracow; son of Moses Schreiber. In 1842 he be- 
came rabbi of Mattersdorf; in 1857 he declined a call 
from the congregation of Papa; and in 1860 he ac- 
cepted a similar invitation to the city of Cracow. 
He became the foremost leader of the Orthodox Jews 
of Galicia in religious as well as in worldly matters; 
and his reputation for shrewdness and prudence in 
secular affairs was such that in 1879 he was elected 
a member of the Austrian Parliament. 

In 1880 Schreiber founded the Hebrew weekly 
* Mahazike ha-Dat," which is still (1905) published 
in Lemberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Schreiber, Hut ha-Meshullash, p. 66b; Fried- 


berg, Luhot Zikkaron, p. 37. 
E. C. B. FR. 


SCHREINER, ABRAHAM: Austrian discov- 
erer of petroleum; born in Galicia in the second dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century; died after 1870. He 
was a merchant in Boryslaw, where he possessed 
some land. On this land was a hollow from which 
exuded a greasy, tarry secretion; this the farmers 
of the neighborhood had for a long time used as a 
kind of panacea. Schreiner took some of this stuff 
and, forming a ball of it, inserted therein a wick, 
which, when lighted, burned with a red flame. He 
now tried to distil the mass by filling an old iron pot 
with it and placing it upon the fire. The result was 
disastrous: the pot exploded, and the experimenter 
was severely injured. Schreiner, upon his recov- 
ery, went to an apothecary who sold him a distilling- 
apparatus and instructed him in its use. With this 
Schreiner succeeded in 1858 in producing petroleum, 
which he sold to the druggists in Drohobiez and in 
Later he disposed of 100 pounds of it for 
15 florins to the Lemberg chemist Nikolasen, who 
refined it and produced a colorless, clear liquid. 
'The Austrian Northern Railway in 1854 bought 300 
pounds of refined petroleum at 20 florins per hun- 
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dredweight and tested it for illuminating purposes. 
Schreiner now sank wells and procured oil in larger 
quantities; but his buildings were twice burned, and 
after the last conflagration, in 1866, he became im- 
poverished. 

In the meantime the Americans had introduced 
petroleum to the world (1859), and Schreiner was no 
longer able to compete with them. He died a poor 
man at the age of about fifty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hugo Warmholz, in Von Fels zum Meer, re- 
printed in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Feb. 10, 1904, pp. 69 et seq. 
S. -We TH 


SCHREINER, MARTIN: Hungarian rabbi; 
born at Grosswardein July 8, 1863; educated at the 


local gymnasium and the rabbinical seminary and 
at the University of Budapest (Ph.D. 1885; rabbin- 


ical diploma, 1887). From 1887 to 1890 he officiated 


as rabbi at Somogy-Csurg6, and in 1898 became pro- 
fessor at the Jewish normal school at Budapest. In 
the folowing year he was called to the Lehranstalt 
für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums in Berlin 
as instructor in Jewish history and the philosophy 
of religion. 

Schreiner is the author of the following works: 
* Adalékok a Bibliai Szöveg Kiejtósének Tórténeté- 
hez," Budapest, 1885 (in German also), historical 
notes on the pronunciation of the Biblical text; “Az 
Iszlám Vallásos Mozgalmai az Elsó Négy Század- 
ban,” 2b, 1889, on the religious movements of Islam 
during the first four centuries A.13.; “Zur Geschichte 
des Asch'aritenthums,? Leyden, 1890; * Le Kitab al- 
Muhádhara wa-]-Mudhakara de Moiseibn Ezra, et Ses 
Sources," Paris, 1899; * Der Kalam in der Jüdischen 
Litteratur,” Berlin, 1895; * Contributions 41’ Histoire 
des Juifs en Egypte," 2b. 1896; and “ Die Jiingsten 
Urtheile über das Judenthum,” db. 1902. Schreiner 
has published also a volume of sermons in Hungarian 
(Csurgó, 1887), and has contributed many articles to 
the * Philologiai Közlöny,” * Magyar Zsidó Szemle,” 
* Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesell- 
schaft" (including his * Zur Geschichte der Polemik 
Zwischen Juden und Muhammedanern ?), * Revue 
des Etudes Juives,” and “ Monatsschrift für die Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lew. 
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SCHRENZEL, ABRAHAM. See RAPOPORT, 
ABRAHAM. 


SCHREYER, JAKOB: Hungarian jurist; born 
Feb. 7, 1847, in Ugra. He studied at Nagyvarad, 
Debreczin, Budapest, and Vienna (Doctor of Law, 
1870), and was admitted to the bar at Budapest in 
1872. He is (1905) a member of the aldermanic 
board, and corresponding member of the chamber of 
commerce and industry. In 1898 he was commis- 
sioned by the minister of justice, Desider Szilagyi, 
to draft a bill for the revision of the laws pertaining 
to bankruptcy, as well as one regulating extrajudi- 
cial questions. In 1896 he was made a knight of 
the Order of Francis Joseph. 

Schreyer is the author of the following works: 
“A Perorvoslatok Teljes Rendszere,” a system of 
legal procedure, awarded a prize of 100 ducats by 
the Academy of Science, Budapest; “A Polgári 
Torvénykezési Rendtartás," in 2 vols., treating of 


procedure in civil cases; “25 év a Magyar Kereske- 
delmi Csarnok Tórténetébol," a history of the Hun- 
garian chamber of commerce, printed in 1896 under 
the auspices of the Hungarian ministry of commerce. 
S. | L. V. 


SCHUDT, JOHANN JAKOB: German poly- 
histor and Orientalist; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main Jan. 14, 1664; died there Feb. 14, 1722. He 
studied theology at Wittenberg, and went to Ham- 
burg in 1684 to study Orientalia under Ezra Edzardi. 
He then settled in his native city as teacher in the 
gymnasium in which he had been educated, and of 
which he became rector in 1717. He devoted kim- 
self especially to Jewish history and antiquities, 
beginning with the publication of a “Compendium 
Historie Judaice ” (1700) His greatest work was 
his “Jüdische Merckwirdigkeiten,” of which three 
parts appeared in 1714, and a supplementary part in 
1717. Up to that time he had been on friendly 
terms with the Jews of Frankfort, writing a preface 
to Grünhut's edition of Kimhi's Commentary on the 
Psalms, 1712, while in 1716 he published the Purim 
play of the Frankfort and Prague Jews with a High 
German translation. He had, however, previously 
published “Judeus Christicida,” attempting to 
prove that Jews deserved corporal as well as spiri- 
tual punishment for the crucifixion. His *Jüdische 
Merckwürdigkeiten? is full of prejudice, and re- 
peats many of the fables and ridiculous items 
published by Eisenmenger; but it contains also val- 
uable details of contemporary Jewish life, and will 
always be a source for the history of the Jews, par- 
ticularly those of Frankfort. Schudt also contrib- 
uted to Ugolini’s “Thesaurus” (vol. xxxii.) a dis- 


sertation on the singers of the Temple. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 
E. C. ; 
SCHUHL, MOISE: French rabbi; born at 
Westhausen, Alsace, May 2, 1845. He received his 
education at the lyceum at Strasburg and at the 
Rabbinica! Seminary, Paris, becoming rabbi at Saint- 
Etienne in 1870, chief rabbi of Vesoul in 1888, and 
chief rabbi of the consistory of Epinal in 1896. 
Schuhl is the author of: “Sentences et Proverbes 
du Talmud et du Midrasch,” Paris, 1878; “Super- 
stitions et Coutumes Populaires du Judaïsme Con- 
temporain," b. 1882; “Les Préventions des Romains 
Contre la Religion Juive,” i0. 1882; and * Nos Usages 
Religieux,” 25. 1896. | 
S. F. T. H. 
SCHUL: Judeo-German designation for the 
temple or the synagogue (“bet ha-midrash ”), used 
as early as the thirteenth century. "Ihe building of 
synagogues being forbidden in nearly every Euro- 
pean country at that period, the Jews were obliged 
to hold their services in private buildings; and for 
this purpose they used the schools which they 
were permitted to conduct. It thus became cus- 
tomary for them to say merely *I go to school" 
instead of “I goto the chapel in the school.?' Ac- 
cording to Lazarus (* Treu und Frei," p. 285), how- 
ever, this use of “schul” for “synagogue” merely 
indicates the interchange of the two allied con- 
cepts, while Güdemann asserts, on the other hand 
(*Gesch." iii. 94, note), that the Jews originally 
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called the synagogue a “schul” in the sense of “as- 
sembly,” this designation being accepted by the 
Jews since the Christians would not term the syna- 
gogue a church. 

It thus becomes explicable why this term was 
adopted for the synagogue in nearly all countries, 
e.g., *scuola” in Italy, “schola” in England, and 
“szkola” in Poland. According to Jacobs (“ Jews of 
Angevin England,” p. 245, London, 1893), however, 
“the frequent 
reference to Jew- 
ish scholae in the 
English records 
may refer to real 
schools and not 
to the syna- 
gogues, as has 
been hitherto 
assumed." At 
Norwich the 
school built be- 
fore 1189 was 
not identical 
with the syna- 
gogue, and the 
same remark ap- 
plies to London. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Sulamith, vol. i., 
part ii. p. 277; 
Abrahams, Jeric- 
ish Life in the 
Middle Ages, p. 
30, London, 1896. 
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SCHUL- 
BAUM, MO- 
SES: Austrian 
Hebraist; born 
at Jezierzany, 
Galicia, April 
25, 1885. His 
mother was a de- Au Li S 
scendant of Ha- 
kam Zebi. At 
an carly age he 
devoted himself 
to the study of 
Hebrew, and in 
1870 entered the 
printing-house 
of Michael Wolf at Lemberg as proof-reader. When 
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the Baron de Hirsch schools were founded in Galicia, 


Schulbaum was called (1889) as teacher of Hebrew 
to Kolomea; in 1897 he was transferred to the Baron 


de: Hirsch school at Mikulince, where he is still- 


(1905) teaching. 
Schulbaum is one of the foremost Neo-Hebraic 
writers. He has translated into Hebrew Schiller’s 


“Die Räuber” (Lemberg, 1871) and the pseudo- 


Aristotelian “Ethics” (ib. 1877); and has edited a 
complete revision of Ben Zeeb’s *Ozar ha-Shora- 
shim” (5 vols., ib. 1880-82). The last four parts of 
this book—namely, the Chaldeo-German, Neo-He- 
braic, and German-Hebraic glossaries, and the glos- 
sary of proper names—were compiled independently 
by Schulbaum; likewise the following parts which 
XI.—8 


‘QUO PIA FATA VOLUNT 
Domini me Ducere, Pade; Et quc nen. 


corpore . 


Johann Jakob Schudt. 
(From Schudt, ** Jüdische Merckwiirdigkeiten,” 1:14.) 
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have appeared in a second edition: Hebrew-German 
dictionary (ib. 1898), and German-Hebrew diction- 
ary (tb. 1904). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 23, 351. 
S. M. Mr. 


SCHÜLER GELAUF: Organized attacks upon 
the Jews of different Polish cities by Christian 
youths, especially pupils of the many Jesuit schools 
that existed in 
Poland during 
the seventeenth 
and eighteenth 
centuries. These 
youths not only 
assaulted indi- 
vidual Jews 
whom they met 
on the streets, 
but they organ- 
ized themselves 
into bands, in- 
vading and pil- 
laging the Jew- 
ish quarters. 
Such disturb- 
ances were of 
frequent occur- 
rence in cities 
which possessed 
large Jewish 
populations, as 
Brest-Litovsk, 
Cracow, Posen, 
and Wilna; and 
the riots often 
ended in blood- 
shed. Thus, in 
1603thestudents 
of the Jesuit 
academy in Cra- 
cow, under the 
pretext that 
some Jews had 
blasphemed the 
Christian relig- 
ion, invaded the 
Jewish quarter, 
killed or wound- 
ed many per- 
sons, destroyed 190 houses, and carried off more 
than 4,000 florins, after having made their victims 
promise not to prosecute them. 

The authorities tolerated and even encouraged 
such affairs; and, in order to protect their lives and 
property, the Jews had to contribute annually to 
the various Jesuit institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Beek and Brann, Yevreiskaya Istoria, p. 326; 

Schudt, Jüdische Merckwtirdigkeiten, ii. 300. 

J. J. Go. 

SCHULHOF, ISAAC BEN ZALMAN BEN 
MOSES: Austrian rabbi; born about 1650 at 
Prague; died there Jan. 19, 1783. He settled in 
Ofen as the rabbi of a small congregation, and in 
1686, when that city was stormed by the imperial- 
ists, he was overwhelmed by calamities. His wife 
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was murdered; hisson died in prison at Raab; while 
he himself was incarcerated, and barely escaped 
death on Elul 14 (Sept. 3), 1686. The anniversary of 
his escape was celebrated by his family as Schulhof 
Purim. 

Schulhof wrote elegies in commemoration of the 
deliverance of the Jews of Ofen during the assault 
of 1686, and recounted his awn afflictions in a me- 
gillah, The latter was published in 1895 by David 
Kaufmann. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kobak's Jeschurwumn, vii. 131-143; S. Kohn, 
Héber Kutforrdasok és Adatok Magyarország Toérténel- 
méhez, Budapest, 1881; D. Kaufmann, Die Erstürmung 
Ofens, etc. (Megillat Ofen). Treves, 1895. AB 

E U. 
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SCHULHOFF, JULIUS: Austrian pianist and 
composer; born at Prague Aug. 2, 1825; died at 
Berlin March 15, 1898. 
teachers in piano, and he studied theory under 
Tomaschek. Hemade his début at Dresden in 1842, 
and later played at the Leipsic Gewandhaus. He 
then went to Paris, where Chopin encouraged him 
to become a professional pianist. 'The concerts 
which he gave at Chopin's suggestion moet with 
such success that he went on a long tour through 
France and to London, continuing his travels 
through Spain (1851) and Russia (1853). 
he returned to Paris, where he devoted himself 
entirely to composition and teaching. In 1870 he 
settled in Dresden, and later removed to Berlin. 

Of Schulhoff's compositions may be mentioned: 
a grand sonata in F minor, twelve études, and a 
series of caprices, impromptus, waltzes, mazurkas, 
etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; A. Ehrlich, 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present Time, pp. 308- 
on Baker, Biographical Dict. of Musicians, New York, 

S. 

SCHULKLOPFER: Name given in the Middle 
Ages to a beadle who called the members of the 
congregation to service in the synagogue. It is 
stated in the * Minhagim" of R. Jacob Levi, or 
Maharil (ed. 1688, p. 88b), that the beadle used to 
summon the congregation for service daily except 
on the Ninth of Ab. At Neustadt the beadle 
struck four times on the door: first one blow ; after 
a short interval two blows; and then a fourth. R. 
Israel Isserlein, rabbi of that town, traces this cus- 
tom to the Diblical passage, *Ishall come to thee 
and bless thee? (Ex. xx. 24), the numerical values 
of the letters of the first word in the Hebrew text, 
NIN, being 1, 2, 1. In the Rhine province, how- 
ever, it was customary to strike thrice only —a single 
blow followed by two others. See also Jzw. ENcvc. 
v. 197, s.v. COMMUNITY. 

The Christians called these officials “campana- 
tores" (bell-strikers) in Latin, and “ Glóckener? or 
“Glöckner” in German—names by which similar 
officials of the Church are called. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph of Münster, Leket Yosher, i. 4b (Mu- 


nieh MSS. Nos. 404, 405); Güdemann, Gesch. iii. 95. 
A. M. 


SCHULMAN, KALMAN: Russian author, 
historian, and poet; born at Bykhov, government of 
Moghilef (Mohilev), Russia, in 1819; died in Wilna 
Jan. 9, 1899. He studied Hebrew and Talmud in 
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the heder, and two years after his marriage he 
went to the yeshibah at Volozhin (1835). The six 
years spent by him in study there caused an affec- 
tion of his eyes, to cure which he migrated to Wilna. 
There he entered the - 

“Klaus” of Elijah Gaon 
for the study of Talmud, 
His extreme poverty 
forced him to divorce his 
wife. Soon after he left 
Wilna and went to Kal- 
variya, where he became 
an instructor in Hebrew 
and commenced the gram- 
matical study of the He- 
brew and German lan- 
guages. 1In18438 he 
returned to Wilna, where 
he entered the yeshibah 
of Rabbi Israel Ginsberg 
(Zaryechev), from whom he received the rabbinical 
diploma. 

Schulman’s aim was to bring about a Jewish re- 
naissance in Russia. He knew that the only language 
by means of which thisaim might be reached was He- 
brew, and that this had been neglected for centuries. 
He set out to resuscitate it. Schulman, in his wri- 
tings, limited himself to the use of strictly Biblical 
terms, but so expert was he in the use of Hebrew 
that there was hardly any shade of thought or any 
modern idea that he could not easily express in that 
language. The result was that he came to be the 
most widely read Jewish author. He succeeded in 
creating a new epoch by implanting in the hearts of 
his brethren a new love for literature and science, 
and by showing them that they had a glorious and 
resplendent history, and that outside of their dark, 
cramped quarters in Russia there existed a beautiful 
world. 

Schulman first became known as a writer through 
à petition addressed by him to Sir Moses Montefiore 
in 1846 in behalf of those Jews who had resided within 
the limit of fifty versts from the German and Aus- 
trian boundary-lines, and who by a special law of 
the Russian government had been driven from their 
homes. The beauty and clearness of his diction 
made such an impression on Loewe, the friend and 
secretary of Sir Moses, that he expressed a great 
desire to become acquainted with the author. 
Through him Schulman was introduced to the poet 
Isaac Baer Levinsohn and tothe other Progressivists 
in Wilna. From this time forward his literary activ- 
ity was redoubled. His first publication was a 
funeral oration delivered on the occasion of the 
death of Rabbi Ginsberg, and printed under the title 
“Kol Bokim." This was followed in 1848 by “Safah 
Berurah,” a collection of proverbs and epigrams. 

In 1849 Schulman was appointed instructor in the 
Hebrew language and literature in the lyceum at 
Wilna. In 1858 “ Harisut Beter,” a description of the 
heroic deeds of Bar Kokba, was published; and this 
was followed in 1859 by “ Toledot Yosef,” a biography 
of the high priest Joseph b. Mattathias. To this 
class of works on Jewish history belong also “ Mil- 
hamot ha-Yehudim," on the Jewish wars, and 
* Dibre Yeme ha-Yehudim ” (Vienna, 1876), a trans- 
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lation of the first part of Gráütz's “Geschichte der 

Juden." 

the following works: “ Halikot Kedem ” (1854), an 

ethnographic description of Palestine and other 

Asiatic countries; “Shulammit,” a continuation of 

* Halikot Kedem”; * Ariel? (1856), on the antiqui- 

ties of Babylonia, Assyria, Nineveh, etc. ; and “ Kad- 

moniyyot ha-Yehudim.” In order to appeal to the 
imagination and to illustrate the higher emotions of 

'the human heart, Schulman wrote a beautiful transla- 

tion of Eugene Sue's novel * Les Mystéres de Paris," 

and. published it under the title “ Mistere Paris ? 

(1854). His most important work, however, was a 

universal: history in nine parts, based on the well- 

known works of Weber and Becker; it appeared 
under the title * Dibre Yeme ‘Olam ” in 1867. Other 
works by him were: *Kiryot Melek Rab," à histor- 
ical description of St. Petersburg, Russia; “ Mosede 

Erez,” a general geography; " Toledot Hakme 

Yisrael,” biographical sketches; and “ ‘Osher u- 

Zedakah," a biography of the founder of the house 

of Rothschild. 

Schulman was active also as a journalist, contrib- 
uting to “Ha-Maggid,” “Ha-Lebanon,” ^ Ha-Kar- 
mel,” and * Ha-Meliz." In 1895, at the celebration 
of the jubilee of his literary activity, there was a 
great gathering of Jewish scholars in Wilna. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Karmel, 1899; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 

1888, p. 186; Voskhod, 1899, pp. 1-2. 

IH. R. .. 4. Go. 

SCHULMAN, SAMUEL: American rabbi; 
born in Russia Feb. 14, 1865. He was taken to New 
York when hardly one year old, and was educated 
in the public schools there and in the College of the 
City of New York. Schulman took his rabbinical 
diploma from the Hochschule für die W issenschaft 
des Judenthums in Berlin. He has occupied rab- 
binates in Helena, Mont., and Kansas City, Mo., 
and in 1901 was elected associate rabbi at Temple 
Beth-El, New York city, becoming rabbi on the elec- 
tion of Dr. Kohler to the presidency of the faculty of 
Hebrew Union College. He wasawarded the degree 
of D.D. by the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 1904.  — 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5662-3 (1907). 
A. F. T. H. 
SCHULMANN, LUDWIG: German philolo- 

gist and writer; born at Hildesheim 1814; died at 

Hanover July 24, 1870. He studied philology at 

the University of Góttingen, and then taught for a 

time in his native city. In 1842 he began to advo- 

cate the systematic training of Jewish public-school 
teachers in the kingdom of Hanover; and in conse- 
quence of his efforts a seminary for Jewish teachers 

was opened in the city of Hanover on Nov. 7, 1848. 

This institution is still in existence. Schulmann 

was for a time editor of the * Allgemeine Zeitung 

und Anzeigen " (Hildesheim), and in 1863 he became 
editor of the "Neue Hannoversche Anzeigen" 

(Hanover). When the latter paper was combined 

with the * Hannoverscher Courier," he retained the 

editorship, which he continued to hold until his 
death. 

Schulmann was thé author of the following 
works: “Talmudische Klänge ” (Hildesheim, 1856), 
poems dedicated to District Rabbi M. Landsberg of 


On the history of antiquities he wrote 


Hildesheim; * Norddütsche Stippstórken un Le- 
gendchen" (ib. 1856; 2d ed..1900); * Das Bódeker- 
Lied" (ib. 1864); “Das Waterloo-Lied” (Hanover, 
1865); and “Michael,” a ballad cycle (in L. Stein's 
* Ieraelitischer Volkslehrer,” 1856, pp. 815-822). He 
was a contributor to the “ Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums” and, under the pen-name “ Justus,” to 
other periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lewinsky, Zur Jubelfeier der Bildungsan- 
stalt fiir Jiidische Lehrer zu Hannover, in Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1898, 519 et seq.; ib. 1842, 685; Monatsschrift, 1856, pp. 


362 et seq.; Norddiitsche Stippstórken un Legendchen, 2d 
ed., Preface, pp. iii. et seq. 


S. A. LEw. 

SCHULTENS, ALBERT: Dutch Orientalist; 
born at Gröningen Aug. 28, 1686; died Jan. 26, 1756. 
He studied Arabic at Leyden under Van Til, and at 
Utrecht under Reland. He took his degree (Doctor 
of Theology) at Gróningen in 1709; became teacher 
of Hebrew at Franeker in 1713; and ultimately set- 
tled at Leyden as curator of the manuscripts of the 
Warner Oriental collection. He was the first in 
modern times to make scientific use of Arabic for 
the elucidation of Hebrew, and he has been called 
“the father of modern Hebrew grammar." His most 
important treatises on this subject are: “Institu- 
tiones " (Leyden, 1787); “ Vetus et Regia Via Hebra- 
izandi? (ib, 1738). | 

His chief worksof interest to Hebrew students are 
an elaborate edition of Job jn two quarto volumes 
(ib. 1797), which was translated into German (1748), 
and by Richard Gray into English, and an edition 
of Proverbs (b. 1748). In reply to criticisms of 
his Job and Proverbs he wrote two letters to 
Mencken in defense of his exegetical method (20, 
1749). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek ; 


Herzog-Hauck, Real-Eneye. 
E. C. J. 


SCHUR, WILLIAM: American author; born 
at Outian, near Vilkomir, Russia, Oct. 27, 1844. 
He studied Talmud at his native town and at the 
Yeshibah, Kovno, and theology at the Lehran- 
stalt fiir dic Wissenschaft des Judenthums at Ber- 
lin (1868-70). During the following two years he 
taught Hebrew in Constantinople, and in 1873 in 
Port Saidand Cairo. Hethen spent five years (1874- 
1879) in travel, visiting Africa, India, China, the 
Philippine Islands, and the islands of the China Sea. 
Returning to Europe, he settled in Vienna, and be- 
came a contributor to Smolenskin's * Ha-Shahar," as 
well as to * Ha-Meliz" and “Ha-Yom.” In 1887 
he went to America, and lived successively in the 
cities of New York, Baltimore, Boston, St. Louis, 
and Chicago, in which last-named city he has re- 
sided since 1897. 

Schur is the author of “Mahazot ha-Hayyim” 
(Vienna, 1884) and “ Mas'ot Shelomoh" (Z5. 1885), 
both containing descriptions of his journeys; of the 
following novels: “Masse’at Nafshah”; “ Afiko- 
men ha-Ganub”: * Ha-Nebi'ah Nilel Hilton”; “ Ha- 
Halikah el ha-Heder”; *Kapparat ‘Awon”; * Wa- 
Yippol ba-Shahat” ; * Ahar ha-Meridah ha-Gedolah ” ; 
and of a historico-religious work, * Nezah Yisrael." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1905), 


p. 188 
A. l F. T. H.. 
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SCHUSTER, ARTHUR: English physicist; 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main Sept. 12, 1851. He 
was educated at Frankfort, at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and at the University of Heidelberg (Ph.D. 
1878) He early took an interest in physics, espe- 
cially in spectrum analysis; he was appointed chief 


of the expedition that went to Siam in 1875 to ob- 


serve the eclipse of the sun, and he took part in a 
similar expedition to Egypt in 1882. In recognition 
of his researches he obtained the medal of the Royal 
Society, of which he is a fellow (1898). He has been 
professor of physics in Owens College since 1885, 
and a large number of papers by him are preserved 


in the “Transactions of the Royal Society.” He is 


a large contributor to various scientific journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poggendorff, Biographisch - Literarisches 
Handwörterbuch; Who's W ho, 1905. J 


SCAOTZIODE = Jew under the special protec 
tion of the head of the state. In the early days of 
travel and commerce the 
Jews, like other aliens, used 
to apply to the ruling mon- 
archs for letters of protec-: 
tion, and they obtained 
“commendation” when 
their stay was forany length 
of time. Such letters of 
protection were granted to 
Jews in the Carlovingian 
period (Stobbe, “Juden in 
Deutschland,” p. 5). When 
the idea arose that all Jews 
of the empire were practi- 
cally serfs of the emperor, 
he granted similar letters of 
protection, for which annual 
payment was made by the 
Jews; when he transferred 
his rights to local feudal 
authorities, the same or in- 
creased payments were ex- 
acted, in return for which 
these authorities gave the 
Jews “Schutzbriefer ”; and 
when, later, wholesale ex- 
pulsions took place in 


Germany during the six- Low Schwab. 


teenth century, those Jews 

who returned to places from which they had 
been expelled were admitted only if they obtained 
such “Schutzbriefe” for which they paid “Schutz- 
geld” (protection money). It was under these con- 
ditions that Jews were allowed to reenter Hesse in 
1524; and similar regulations prevailed in Davaria, 
where, according to the *Judenordnung " of Sept. 
1, 1599, all Jews had to have either a * Schutzbrief," 
if they remained in the kingdom, or a “ Geleit,” if 
they passed through it (Kohut, * Gesch. der Juden,” 


When the Jews of Frankfort were allowed to re- - 


main there under the conditions of the * Neue Stüttig- 
keit" of Jan. 8, 1617, their numbers, as well as their 
marriages, were limited. "They could not be bur- 
gesses, but only protégés of the town council (* Rath- 
schutzangehórige"; Schudt, “Jüdische Merckwür- 


digkeiten," pp. 59-90). Similarly, when Frederick 
William, the * Great Elector," allowed fifty families 
which had been expelled from Austria to settle in 
Brandenburg, each of them was required to pay 
eight thaler yearly, as well as other special taxes; 
these had increased very much by the time Freder- 
ick the Great issued his * General-Privilegium " or 
“Juden Reglement? (April 17, 1750), which re- 
stricted the numbers of the Jews and classified them 
as “ordinary” and “extraordinary Schutzjuden,” 
the privileges of the former passing on to one child, 
those of the latter being valid only during the life 
of the original grantee. 

The Prussian Jews were collectively liable for a 
certain amount of “Schutzgeld.” This amount was 
fixed at 3,000 ducats in 1700, at 15,000 thaler in 1728, 
and at 25,000 thaler in 1768. In 1715 every Jewish 


family of Metz was ordered to pay 40 livres annu- 
ally for „Permission to stay there, and the number 
was limited in 1718 to 480 families. The tax was 


granted to Count de Bran- 
ces and Countess de Fon- 
taine (reference to this tax 
was made by Louis XVI. in 
1784; see Jost, “Gesch.” 
viii. 30). As time went on 
afurther division was made 
among the protected Jews. 
In Silesia an upper class of 
“Schutzjuden,” called the 
* Geduldeten," was consti- 
tuted, its numbers being 
limited, as, for example, to 
160 at Breslau, all the rest 
being required to pay 
“Schutzgeld.” These limi- 
tations were removed at the 
same time as the LEIBZOLL. 
In Mecklenburg-Strelitz, for 
example, the * Schutzjude ? 
regulation was suspended in 
1812; but with the reaction 
following Napoleon’s fall it 
was reinstituted (1817). 
J 


SCHWAB, LOW (called 
originally Bahur Lób 
Krumau): Moravian rab- 
bi; born at Krumau, Mo- 
ravia, March 11, 1794; died April 3, 1857; pupil of 
R. Mordecai Benet in Nikolsburg, R. Moses Sofer in 
Presburg, R. Joshua Horwitz in Trebitsch, and R. 
Joachim Deutschmann in Gewitsch. He held suc- 


.cessively the rabbinates of Gewitsch (1824), Pross- 


nitz (1831), and Budapest (1836). Unaided, he ob- 
tained a knowledge of French and German and 
acquired also a good mathematical and philosophical 
education; he was well versed, moreover, in Jewish 
and Kantian philosophy as well as in Christian 
theological literature, especially Protestant homi- 
letics. 

Schwab was a conservative theologian and sanc- 
tioned only those reforms in the religious services 
which, in view of the changes in esthetic standards, 
were absolutely necessary to prevent the better- 
educated classes of the community from being alien- 
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ated from the Synagogue. He was the first rabbi in 
Moravia to preach in- German and to perform the 
wedding ceremony in the synagogue (1882). He 
was averse to radical reforms, and in 1852 he brought 
about the dissolution of the Reform association in 
Budapest, which had been modeled on that of Berlin. 
Schwab's work in Budapest left lasting traces in 
the Jewish community, and the establishment of the 
first important hospital and the large synagogue in 
that city was due to his efforts. 
Schwab frequently used his pen in the struggle 
for the emancipation of the Hungarian Jews, al- 
though he was averse to publication. He drafted 
petitions from the Jews of the country to the Land- 
tag, and wrote a refutation of malicious attacks 
made upon them. A short treatise by him on faith 
and morals (1846) is still widely used as a text-book 
in Hungarian intermediate schools. A volume of 


his sermons was published in 1840. 

After the suppression of the Revolution in 1849 
Schwab was tried before a Court martial and impris- 
oned for twelve weeks; but, notwithstanding this, 
he frequently served as councilor to the government 
in Jewish affairs. | | 

His son, the mathematician David Schwab, also 
preached for a time, and was for four years on the 


staff of the * Pester Lloyd." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Löw, Gesammelte Schriften, 1.-iv.; idem, 
Jüdischer Kongress, Index ;. Ben Chamanja, i. 27, 194; Bär- 
mann, in Allgemeine Illustrierte Judenzeitung, Budapest, 
1860; Magyar Zsidó Szemle, xvi. 128; Büchler, ‘Azsidok 
Története Budapesten, p. 416. 


S. I. Lö. 


SCHWAB, MOISE: French librarian and au- 
thor; born at Paris Sept. 18, 1839; educated at the 
Jewish school and the Talmud Torah at Strasburg. 
. From 1857 to 1860 he was secretary to Salomon 
Munk; then for a year he was official interpreter at 
the Paris court of appeals; and since 1868 he has 
been librarian at the Bibliothéque Nationale in the 
French capital. In 1880 he was sent by the minister 
of public instruction to Bavaria and Württemberg 
to make investigations with regard to early Hebrew 
printing-presses. | 

Schwab has been a prolific contributor to the 
Jewish press; and he is the author of the following 
works, all of which were published in Paris: 


1866. Histoire des Israélites (2d ed. 1896). 

866. Ethnographie de la Tunisie (crowned by the Société 
d’Ethnographie). 

1871-1889. Le Talmud de Jérusalem, Traduit pour la Première 
Fois en Francais (11 vols.). — 

1876. Bibliographie de la Perse (awarded Brunet prize by the 
Institut de France). 

1918. Littérature Rabbinique. 
Mirandole. 

1879. Des Points-Voyelles dans les Langues Sémitiques. , 

1879. Elie de Pesaro. Voyage Ethnographique de Venise à 
Chypre. E 

1881. Al-Harisi et Ses Pérégrinations en Orient. 

1883. Les Incunables Hébraiques et les Premiéres Impressions 
Orientales du XVIe Siècle. ` 

1883. Bibliotheca Aristotelica (crowned by the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres). 

1888. Monuments Littéraires de l'Espagne. 

1889. Maqré Dardeqé, Dictionnaire Hébreu-Italien du XVe 
Siècle. 

1890. Deuxième Edition du Traité des Berakhoth, Traduit en 
Français. 

1896-99. Vocabulaire de l'Angélologie. 

1899-1902. Répertoire. des Articles d'Histoire et de Littérature 
Juive (3 vols.) . — |. 


Elie del Medigo et Pico de la 


1900. Salomon Munk, Sa Vie et Ses Œuvres.. 
1904. Rapport sur les Inseriptions Hébraiques ep France. 

His most important work is “Le Talmud de Jéru- 
salem,” which was commenced in 1867 or 1868, 
before the appearance of Zecharias Frankel’s “ In- 
troduction ” or of the special dictionaries of the Tal- 
mud. The first part appeared in 1871 and was well 
received, although the critics did not spare Schwab. 
The latter then sought the cooperation of. the lead- 
ing Talmudists; but he was unsuccessful and.had to 
complete the work alone. 007 

S. F. T. H.- 

SCHWABACH, JULIUS LEOPOLD: Brit- 
ish consul-general in Berlin; born in Breslau 1881; 
died there Feb. 23, 1898. At the age of sixteen 
he entered the banking-house of Bleichréder, and 
twenty years later became a partner; from 1898, 
when Baron Gerson von Bleichróder died, he was 
the senior partner of the house. He was also 
president of the directors of the Berlin Bourse, and 


subsequently presided ower a standins committee 


of that institution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Feb. 25, 1898; The Times (Lon- 
don), Feb. 24, 1898. 
J G. L. E 


SCHWALBE, GUSTAV: German anatomist 
and anthropologist; born at Quedlinburg Aug. 1, 
1844. Educated at the universities of Berlin, Zurich, 
and Bonn (M.D. 1866), he became in 1870 privat- 
docent at the University of Halle, in 1871 privat- 
docent and prosector at the University of Freiburg 
in Baden, in 1872 assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, and then professor of anatomy suc- 
cessively at the universities of Jena (1878), Königs- 
berg (1881), and Strasburg (1883). | 

Schwalbe is editor of the “Jahresberichte für 
Anatomie und Entwicklungsgeschichte " and of the 
“Zeitschrift für Morphologie und Anthropologie." 
He edited also the second edition of Hoffmann's 
* Lehrbuch der Anatomie des Menschen " (Erlangen, 
1877-81), and is the author of: * Lehrbuch der Neu- 
rologie," 2b. 1881; “Ueber die Kaliberverhiltnisse 
der Nervenfasern," Leipsic, 1882; “Lehrbuch der 
Anatomie der Sinnesorgane,” Erlangen, 1886; “ Stu- 
dien über Pithecantropus Erectus,” Leipsic, 1899; 
“Der Neander Schüdel," 25. 1901; “ Vorgeschichte 
der Menschen,” zb. 1903. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. | B. qe EL 

SCHWARZ, ADOLF: Austrian theologian: 
born July, 1846, at Adász-Tevel, near Papa, Hun- 
gary. He received his early instruction in the Tal- 
mud from his father, who was.a rabbi. He then 
went to the gymnasium in Papa, and subsequently 
entered the University of Vienna, where he studicd 
philosophy, at the same time attending the lectures 
of A. Jellinek and I. H. Weiss at the bet ha-midrash 
of that city. In 1867 he entered the Jewish theo- 
logical seminary at Breslau, and continued his philo- 
sophical studies at the university there. In 1870 
and 1872 respectively he published two of his prize 
essays: “Ueber Jacobi’s Oppositionelle Stellung zu 
Kant, Fichte und Schelling” and “Ueber das Jü- 
dische Kalenderwesen.” PR | 

Soon after leaving the Breslau seminary he re- 
ceived an invitation to become instructor at the 


‘Schwarz | 
Schwarzfeld 


Landesrabbinerschule, then being established in 
Budapest; but, as the opening of that institution 
was delayed, he accepted a call to Carlsruhe, Baden, 
as “Stadt -und Konferenzrabbiner.? He occupied 
this position for eighteen years, and was then (1893) 
called to Vienna to become rector of the new Jewish 
theological seminary there, which position he still 
(1905) holds. 

Schwarz is a prolific writer on theological, homi- 
letic, and philosophical subjects. He has published: 
* Sabbathpredigten zu den Wochenabschnitten der 
Fünf Bücher Moses," 5 parts, Carlsruhe, 1879-83; 
* Festpredigten für Alle Hauptfeiertage des Jahres," 
ib. 1884; “Predigten. Neue Folge," ib. 1892; “Dic 
Tosifta der Ordnung Moéd (part i., * Der Tractat 
Sabbath,” čb. 1879; part ii., “Der Tractat Erubin," 
ib. 1882); “Tosifta Juxta Mischnarum Ordinum 
Recomposita et Commentario Instructa" (part i., 
* Seraim," Wilna, 1890 [Hebr.]; part ii., ^Chulin," 
Frankfort, 1902); “Die Controversen der Scham- 
maiten und Hilleliten. Ein Beitrag zur Entwicke- 
lungsgesch. der Hilelschule," in * Jahresbericht der 
Israelitisch - Theologischen Lehranstalt,” Vienna, 
1893; “ Die Hermeneutische Analogie in der Talmud- 
ischen Literatur,” 7b. 1897; “Der Hermeneutische 
Syllogismus in der Talmudischen Literatur. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Logik im Morgenlande,” 
ib. 1901; “ Die Frauen der Bibel. Drei Vorträge,” ib. 
1908; "Die Erzihlungskunst der Bibel. Zwei Vor- 
träge,” ib. 1904; " Der Mischneh Torah,” 25. 1905. 

s M. K. 


SCHWARZ, ANTON: Austrian chemist; born 
at Polna, Bohemia, Feb. 2, 1839; died at New York 
city Sept. 24, 1895. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, where he studied law for two 
years, and at the Polytechnicum, Prague, where he 
studied chemistry. Graduating in 1861, he went to 
Budapest, and was there employed at several brew- 
eries. In 1868 he emigrated to the United States 
and settled in New York city. The- following year 
he was employed on “Der Amerikanische Bier- 
brauer” (“The American Brewer”) and soon aft- 
erward became its editor. A few years later he 
bought the publication, remaining its editor until 
his death. He did much to improve the processes 
-of brewing in the United States, and in 1880 founded 
in New York city the Brewers' Academy of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Sehwarz's eldest son, Max Schwarz (b. in Buda- 
pest July 29, 1868; d. in New York city Feb. 7, 
1901), succeeded him as editor of “The American 
. Brewer" and principal of the Brewers’ Academy. 
He studied at the universities of Erlangen and Bres- 
lau and at the Polytechnic High School at Dresden. 
In 1880 he followed his father to the United States 
and became associated with him in many of his un- 
dertakings. 

Both as editor and as principal of the academy he 
was very successful. Many of the essays in “The 
American Brewer," especially those on chemistry, 
were written by him. He was a great advocate of 
the “pure beer” question in America. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Brewer, New York, Nov., 1895, 
and March, 1901. 
A. z FET H 


SCHWARZ, GUSTAV: Hungarian lawyer; 
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born at Budapest 1858; educated in his native city 
and at German universities. In 1884 he became 
privat-docent in Roman law at Budapest, being ap- 
pointed assistant professor nine years later, and pro- 
fessor in the following year. In 1895 he was made 
a member of the editorial committee in charge of 
the drafting of the Hungarian civil law; and in 
1902 he became a privy councilor. 

Schwarz’s works include: “A Végrendelkezési 
Szabadság a Római Jogban ” (Budapest, 1881), on the 
unrestricted right of disposal in Roman law; *Uj 
Tranyok a Maganjogban” (zd. 1884), new tendencies 
in civil law; “A Tulajdonfentartis” (čb. 1885), on 
the right of ownership; “Az Animus Domini” (ib. 
1885); “ Magánjogi Esctek " (75. 1886), cases relating 
to civil law; * Magánjogi Fejtegetések " (25. 1890), 
studiesin civillaw; “A Házassági Jogról " (v5. 1894), 
on marital law. - 

Schwarz was converted to Christianity in 1902. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pallas Lex. 

S. L. V. 

SCHWARZ, ISRAEL: Germanrabbi; bornat 
Hürben, Bavaria, March 15, 1830; died at Cologne 
Jan. 4, 1875 ; educated by his father, R. Joachim 
Schwarz of Hürben. At the age of eighteen he 
passed the state examination for Bavarian rabbis, 
and was then elected district rabbi of Bayreuth, 
where he remained until 1856, when he was called to 
the rabbinate of Cologne. Schwarz was an ardent 
supporter of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and 
founded several local branches of that society. 

Schwarz’s worksinclude: “ Tik wat Enosh ” (1868), 
containing his own translation of Job as well as 
the haggadic sayings to this book, and the com- 
mentaries of Isaiah di Trani, Moses and Joseph 
Kimhi, and Zerahiah b. Israel of Barcelona; and a 
translation of à geography of Palestine, written in 
Hebrew by Joseph SCHWARZ. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 300; Wolf, Hebr. Bihl. 
xii. 48-47 ; Jüdisches Literaturblatt, iii. 10, 19; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels. p. 358. 

S. M. L. B. 


SCHWARZ, JOSEPH: Palestinian geogra- 
pher; born at Flosz, Bavaria, Oct. 22, 1804; died at 
Jerusalem Feb. 5,1865. When he was seventeen years 
old he graduated as 
teacher from the König- 
liches Schullehrersemi- 
nar of Colberg, after 
which he joined his 
brother Israel at the Uni- 
versity of Würzburg, 
where for five years he 
devoted himself to the 
history and geography 
of the Holy Land, and 
published a map of Pal- 
estine (1829; republished 
at Vienna, 1831, and Tri- 
est, 1882). Itwas his ar- 
dent desire, however, to 
study in Palestine itself | 
the physical history and geography of the Holy Land, 
where his knowledge of Talmudic sources and early 
Jewish writers would be of more service. According- 
ly he decided to settle in Jerusalem, whither he went 
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in 1833. Schwarz then began a series of journeys and 


explorations in various parts of Palestine, to which. 


he devoted about fifteen years. The results of hisin- 
vestigations and researches into the history, geog- 
raphy, geology. fauna, and flora of that country have 
placed him in the front rank of Palestinian explor- 
ers and geographers. He is the greatest Jewish au- 
thority on Palestinian matters since Estori Farhi 
(1282-1857), the author of “ Kaftor wa-Ferah.” One 
of the first of hig undertakings was to record from 
personal observations, made on Mount Olivet in 
Jerusalem, the exact time of sunrise and sunset for 
every day in the year, for the purpose of determining 
for the pious Watikin, of whose sect he was a devout 
member, the proper time for the morning *Shema*."' 

Schwarz adopted the ritual, minhagim, and cus- 
toms of the Sephardim. In 1849 he accepted tho 
mission of meshullah, visiting especially England 
and the United States, and staying for a time in 
New York. An incident of his visit to America was 
- the translation of his * Tebu'ot ha-Arez " into Eng- 
lish by Isaac Leeser; it was probably the most im- 
portant Jewish work published in America up to 
that time. The expense of publication was met 

by A. Hart. Later Schwarz revisited 

In his native country, where, in 1852, 

America. was published a German translation of 

his work, for which he was decorated 

by the Emperor of Austria. Schwarz then returned 

to Jerusalem, and continued his study of rabbinical 

literature and Cabala, joining the Beth-El cabalistic 
congregation in Jerusalem. 

Another important event in his career was his at- 
tempt to discover the Ten Tribes, which he thought 
might be found in Africa (Abyssinia, Central and 
South Africa) and in Yemen, Tibet, and China. He 
ridiculed the idea of identifying them with the 
American Indians or the East-Indians. An inter- 
esting correspondence on this subject is added to 
Leeser’s edition of the * Tebu'ot ha-Arez” (pp. 493- 
518), 

Schwarz published the following works: “Luah,” 
a calendar for the year 5604 (Jerusalem, 1848); 
“Tebw’ot ha-Shemesh,” in four parts, on the phys- 
ical history of the Holy Land, the cycle of the sun, 
and the calculation of sunrise and sunset (ib. 1848); 
. *Tebu'ot ha-Arez," geography, geology, and chro- 

nology of Palestine (db. 1845); “ Peri Tebu'ah," Bib- 
lical and Talmudic notes on Palestine, the second 
part, entitled “ Pardes,” treating of the four methods 
of commentating (ib. 1861); “Teshu- 
bot,” responsa and, under the title 
“Shoshannat ha-‘Emek,” additions to 
and corrections of his former works (ib. 1862); 
“Luah,” tables of sunrise and sunset in the latitude 
of Jerusalem, published by his son-in-law Azriel 
Aaron Jaffe (/b. 1862). The English translation of 
the “Tebu’ot ha-Arez" made by Isaac Leeser bore 
the title “A Descriptive and Historical Sketch of 
Palestine,” and was published with maps, engra- 
vings, and a portrait of the author (Philadelphia, 
1850). A German translation was published by 
Israel Schwarz under the title * Das Heilige Land” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1852). Extracts from the 
“Tebu’ot” were published by Kalman Schulmann 
in his “Shulmit” (Wilna, 1855) and a complete 
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edition of the work was printed by Joseph Kohen- 
Zedek at Lemberg in 1865; Luncz's edition, Jeru- 
salem, 1890, contains a complete biography of 
Schwarz, an index of the geographical names, and 
notes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. J'ud. iii. 300; Israel Sch warZ's 
preface to Das Heilige Land ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. 
pp. 357-358 ; the preface to Lunez’s edition, Jerusalem, 1890. 


S J. D. E 


SCHWARZ, PETER (PETRUS NIGER or 
NIGRI): German Dominican preacher and anti- 
Jewish writer of the fifteenth century. According 
to John Eck (* Verlegung cines Juden-Büchleins,” 
signature H, i.b), Schwarz was a Jewish convert to 
Christianity; but for this assertion there are no 
proofs. Having obtained the degree of bachelor in 
theology, Schwarz turned his attention to the He- 
brew language and literature. Hestudied at differ- 
ent universities, among them that of Salamanca, 
Spain, in which city he secretly associated with 
Jewish children and listened to the lectures of the 
rabbis in order to perfect himself in Hebrew. He 
then entered the Order of St. Dominic and set him- 
self the task of spreading Christianity among the 
Jews. To this end he obtained an imperial edict 
compelling them to attend his sermons. In 1474 
he preached in Hebrew, Latin, and German at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ratisbon, and Worms, chal- 
lenging the rabbis of each place to a disputation, 
which they, however, declined. Enraged by this 
failure, he composed two works vehemently attack- 
ing the Jews and the Talmud: one in Latin, which 
has nò special title, being designated as “ Tractatus 
Contra Perfidos Judæos ” (Esslingen, 1475); the other 
in German, bearing the title “Stern Maschiach ” (25. 
1477). Later he was invited to direct the Dominican 
College of Alt-Ofen, Hungary ; and he wrote there 
the * Clypeus Thomistarum ” (Venice, 1482). : 

In the first two of the above-mentioned works 
Schwarz brought to bear all his scholarship, and at 
the same time all his spite, against the Jews. He char- 
acterized the Talmud as an infamous and deceptive 
work which no Christian should tolerate and which 
ought to be burned when found in any coun- 
try of Christendom. Reuchlin, naturally, declared 
üchwarz's works absurd (“ Augenspiegel,” p. 3). 
Both books are supplied with appendixes containing 
the Hebrew alphabet, rules for reading Hebrew, 
some grammatical rules, the Decalogue in Hebrew, 
etc., and they are among the earliest specimens of 
printing from Hebrew type in Germany. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, s.v.; Wolf, 

Bibl. Hebr. ii. 17, 1097, 1110 et 8eq.; iv. 525 et seq. 

J. M. SEL. 

SCHWARZFELD: Rumanian family which 
became prominent in the nineteenth century. 

Benjamin Schwarzfeld: Rumanian educator 
and writer; father of Elias, Moses, and Wilhelm 
Schwarzfeld; born April, 1822; died at Jassy Nov. 
97. 1896. After completing his Hebrew education 
he turned his attention to modern secular studies. 
From 1845 he contributed to the “ Kokebe Yizhak," 
edited by E. Stern. His wedding, in 1848, deserves 
to be mentioned because of the fact that he was the 
first Rumanian Jew to appear under the bridal can- 
opy ina frock coat and high silk hat instead of in the 
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customary càftan and fur cap. The event aroused so 
great an excitement among the Orthodox, especially 
among the Hasidim, that the police were compelled 
to interfere to prevent public disturbances. Schwarz- 
feld started his career as a banker, and was the first 
to introduce fire insurance into Moldavia. 

In spite of the opposition of the conservative ele- 
ment among the Rumanian Jews he opened in 1882, 
at his own expense, the first modern Jewish school. 


On account of this he was excommunicated, but, - 


owing to his relations with various foreign consuls, 
the ban remained without any practical effect. He 
remained at the head of the school, which was con- 
ducted until 1857. In 1858 he prevailed upon the 
minister, Cantacuzino, to close the old-fashioned 
Jewish schools (hadarim) and compel the communi- 
ties to appoint rabbis with a modern education. In 
1860 he accepted the honorary position of inspector- 
general of the Jewish schools of Moldavia. Schwarz- 
feld was a continuous contributor to the Hebrew pa- 
pers published in Rumania, and acted as correspond- 
ent for a number of foreign Jewish periodicals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Schwarzfeld, in Anuarul pentru Israel- 

itzi, x. 108. 

Elias Schwarzfeld: Rumanian historian and 
novelist; born March 7, 1855; at Jassy. He re- 
ceived his early education in the public schools of 
Jassy, aud while still a student, between 1871 and 
1878, contributed to the Jassy papers “ Curierul de Ja- 
si” and * Noul Curier Roman.” In 1872 he was inter- 
ested in the foundation of the * Vocea A paratorului," 
which was started in behalf of the Jews. In May, 
"1874, Schwarzfeld founded in Jassy the “Revista 
Israelitica,” in which he published his first Jewish 
novel, * Darascha." From 1874 to 1876 he studied 
medicine at the University of Bucharest, abandoning 
it later, however, to take up the study of law 
(LL.D. 1881) From 1877 to 1878 he edited the 
"Jüdischer Telegraf,” a Yiddish daily; and after 
this had ceased publication he edited the Yiddish 
biweekly “Ha-Yoez.” In 1878 he published his 
first pamphlet, * Chestia Scoalelor Israelite si a Pro- 
gresului Israelit in Romania,” which was occasioned 
by acircular which the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
had issued calling for information regarding the state 
of education among the Rumanian Jews. 

In 1881, on his return to Bucharest, he took charge 
of the paper “Fraternitatea.” He was at this time 
one of the principal collaborators on the * Anuarul 
Pentru Israelitzi," founded by his brother Moses in 
1877. In this he published, from 1884 to 1898, his 
numerous studies on the history of the Jews in Ru- 
mania. As vice-president of the “Fraternitatea ” 
lodge, and later as secretary-general of the supreme 
council of the Jewish lodges of Rumania, Schwarz- 
feld prepared the ground for the B’nai B'rith. In 
1885 he published, in behalf of coreligionists in the 
small towns and villages, the two pamphlets “Radu 
Porumbaru si Ispravile lui la Fabrica de Hartie din 
Bacau” (translated into German) and “ Adeverul 
Asupra Revoltei de la Brusturoasa.” 

Schwarzfeld’s activities having rendered him ob- 
jectionable to the government, he was expelled Oct. 
17, 1885, only forty-eight hours being given him to 
arrange his personal affairs. He went immediately 
to Paris. In 1886 he was appointed by Baron Mau- 


rice de Hirsch secretary of his private bureau of 
charity. When the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion was founded Schwarzfeld became its secre- 
tary-general; up to the death of Baroness Hirsch he 
acted as her secretary in the distribution of her 
charities. Schwarzfeld continued at Paris his liter- 
ary activity in behalf of his Rumanian brethren, and 
he was the co-editor of the “Egalitatea,” founded 
in 1890in Bucharest by his brother. To the “ Amer- 
ican Jewish Year Book” for 5662 (1901-2) he con- 
tributed two essays: “The Jews of Rumania from 
the Earliest Time to the Present Day” and “The 
Situation of the Jews in Rumania Since the Berlin 
Treaty (1878) "; an essay on “The Jews of Moldavia 
at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century ap- 
peared in the “ Jewish Quarterly Review,” vol. xvi., 
and another entitled * Deux Episodes de l'Histoire 
des Juifs Roumains" in the *Revue des Etudes 
Juives,” vol. xiii. 

Schwarzfeld is the only Rumanian writer of note 
who has cultivated the specifically Jewish novel. 
To this class of literature belong his “Rabinul 
Facator de Minuni, Conte Populaire ” (1888) ; * Bercu 
Batlen ” (1890); “ Gangavul," “ Betzivul,” “ Prigonit 
de Soarta” (1895); “O Fata Batrana,” “Unchiul 
Berisch,” “Un Vagabond,” “Schimschele Ghibor,” 
“Judecata Poporana” (1896); and * Polcovniceasa ” 
(1897). Most of these novels have been translated 


into Hebrew and published by Mebaschan. His “ Les 


Juifs en Roumaine Depuis le Traité de Berlin” 
appeared under the pseudonym “ Edmond Sincerus ” 
(London, 1901). | 

Sch warzfeld also translated into Rumanian several 
novels of Leopold Kompert, Ludwig Philippson, M. 
Lehman, Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, S. Kohn, 
and others; Isidore Loeb's article “Juifs”; Arsène 
Darmesteter's pamphlet on the Talmud; and the 
two lectures by Ernest Renan on Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anuarul pentru Israelitzi, ix. 156-158; Al- 
manachul Israelit Ilustrat, 5664, p. 250; Calendarul Ziaru- 
lui, 1886, Vocea Dreptatzei, pp. 24-26. 

Moses Schwarzfeld: Rumanian writer; third 
son of Benjamin Schwarzfeld; born at Jassy Dec. 
8, 1857. After studying medicine for a short time 
at Bucharest he turned his attention exclusively to 
literature, his first article appearing iu 1877, in the 
“Revista Israclita,” published by his brother Elias. 
In the same year he founded the * Calendarul Pen- 
tru Israelitzi," a Jewish literary year-book, the title 
of which was changed in the following year to 
“ Anuarul Pentru Israelitzi.” "This publication, the 
last volume of which appeared in 1898, became the 
organ of the most eminent Jewish writers in Ru- 
mania; it contains a vast number of original essays 
on the history, folk-lore, and literature of the Ru- 
manian Jews. In 1881 Schwarzfeld became the: 
principal contributor, under the pseudonym * Ploes- 
teanu,” to the periodical * Fraternitatea," published 
by his brother Elias. 

A special merit of Schwarzfeld’s is the revival of 
one of the most original and popular figures of Ru- 
manian Judaism, namely, Moses Cilibi, whose biog- 
raphy and literary remains he published under the 
title * Practica si Apropourile lui Cilibi Moise Ves- 
titul din Tzara Romaneasca " (Crajova, 1883; 2d ed., 
Bucharest, 1901). After the expulsion of his brother 
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Elias, and on account of the suspension by the gov- 
ernment of the periodical “ Fraternitatea,” Schwarz- 
feld withdrew from political journalism and founded 
the Julius Barasch Historical Society, whose main 
purpose was to collect historical material concerning 
the Jews of Rumania. 

Of the studies which were published by Schwarz- 
feld in the annals of the society the following deserve 
special mention: “Ochire Asupra Istoriei Evreilor 
in Romania dela Inceput Pana la Mijlocul Acestei 
Veac ? (Bucharest, 1887); “ Excursiuni Critice Asu- 
pra Istoriei Evreilor in Romania” (ïb. 1888); “ Mo- 
nente din Istoria Evreilor in Romania” (75. 1889). 
His “ Poesile Populare, Colectia Alexandri" (Jassy, 
1889) and “Vasile Alecsandri sau Mesterul Drege- 
strica si Aparatorii Sai” (Crajova, 1889) are contri- 
butions to general Rumanian literature. In 1890 
Schwarzfeld founded the “ Egalitatea,” ia Bucharest. 
He is an advocate of political Zionism and has been 
a delegate to several Zionist congresses. 

Wilhelm Schwarzfeld: Rumanian author; sec- 
ond son of Benjamin Schwarzfeld; born at Jassy 
May 22, 1856; died at Bucharest Feb. 22, 1894. After 
receiving an education at Jassy he went to Bucha- 
rest to study for a short time at the Faculté des 
Lettres. He contributed frequently to the “ Frater- 
nitatea,” * Propasirea," “ Egalitatea,” and “ Anuarul 
Pentru Israelitzi,” and took an active part in the 
foundation and development of the Julius Barasch 
Historical Society, for which he compiled a collec- 
tion of inscriptions from the more important Jewish 
cemeteries of Rumania. He published a number 
of important historical and literary essays in the 
“ Anuarul Pentru Israelitzi” (vols. xii., xiii., xv., 
xvii., and xviii). His “Amintiri din Viatza Sco- 
lara ” (1894) constitute a valuable contribution to the 
contemporaneous history of the Jews of Rumania. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Anuarul Pentru Tsraelitzi, xvi. 224-228; 
Egalitatea, 1894, pp. 73-76. q 


SCHWEIDNITZ. See SILESIA. 


SCHWEINFURT (Hebrew, 33): Town 
in Lower Franconia. The first mention of its Jews 
dates from the year 1243, when Henry of Bamberg 
ordered 50 marks in silver to be paid them. In 1268 
the murder of aseven-year-old Christian girl was at- 
tributed to the Jews, and it wasonly by the mayor's 
active interference that a persecution of them by the 
rabble was prevented. It developed later that the 
child had been murdered in one of the factional quar- 
rels of the town. In common with those of other 
Franconian towns, the Jews of Schweinfurt suffered 
much from the persecutions in 1298 and 1849. They 
were severely affected in 1390 also, when Wences- 
laus IV. annulled all debts owing to them, and in 
1544, when the schools were closed and the Jewish 
advocate Jud Hesel in vain endeavored to bring 
about their reopening. 

: Schweinfurt is now (1905) the seat of the “ Landes- 
rabbiner ” (present chief rabbi, Dr. S. Stein), its Jews 
numbering 415 in a total population of about 12,500; 
andit has four benevolent societies. The total num- 
ber of Jews in the district is 1,500, of which the 
town of Gerolzhofen has 148, that of Wiederwerr 
140, and that of Theilheim 116. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, pp. 282, 286 ; Wiener, 'Emelkc 
. ha-Baka, p. 44; Regesten, pp. 176, 177; Salfeld, Martyrolo- 
gium, pp. 239, 271, 275, 281; Heffner, Juden in Franken, p. 
37: Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1908, s.v. S. 0 
J ; . O. 


SCHWERIN. See MECKLENBURG. 

SCHWERIN, GÖTZ: Hungarian rabbi and 
Talmudist; born in 1760 at Schwerin-on-the-Warthe 
(Posen); died Jan. 15, 1845; educated at the yeshi- 
bot of Presburg and Prague. In 1796 he settled 

in Hungary, at first living the life of a private 
scholar in Baja; but in 1812 he was appointed 
rabbi of Szabadka and in 1815 of Baja. His 
house became the intellectual center of the dis- 
trict. In 1827 he waselected chief rabbiof Hungary 
by the heads of all the communities, with the right 
to officiate as the highest judge, tosummon the con- 
tending parties, and even to compel their appear- 
ance. He attended the meetings of the “asifah,” 
or county communal gatherings, to supervise the 
apportioning of the toleration tax, to settle dis- 
putes, to record the minutes on important occasions, 
and to formulate decisions. No rabbi or ritual offi- 
cial could be appointed in the county without his 
consent, his decision in this regard being final. Re- 
ligious questions and marital difficulties and law- 
suits, matters relating to.elections and taxation, and 
differences between congregations and rabbis were 
brought before him, involving thousands of deci- 
sions during his term of office. 

Schwerin used his power with inflexible justice, 
even appealing to the authorities when necessary. 
He was not entirely untouched by the spirit of Re- 
form. He gave to the sermon, for instance, its due 
place in the service; nor was he therein satisfied with 
the far-fetched interpretations of Biblical and Tal- 
mudic passages current at that time, but sought to 
edify and elevate his hearers. In 1844 he was an im- , 
portant member of the rabbinical conference of Paks 
(Hungary) A detailed account of Schwerin’s life 
was written in Hungarian by his grandson Samuel 
Kohn, rabbi in Budapest (“Magyar Zsidó Szemle” 
[1898-99], xv., xvi.). 

D. | E. N. 

SCHWOB (MAYER ANDRÉ), MARCEL: 
French journalist; born at Chaville (Seine-et-Oise) 
Aug. 23, 1867; died at Paris Feb. 27, 1905. He re- 
ceived his early instruction at Nantes, where his- 
father was editor of the “Phare de la Loire." Set- 
tling in Paris, he became connected with the “ Echo 
de Paris,” in which paper appeared his first stories, 
and with the “Evénement Journal,” the * Revue 
des Deux Mondes," etc. "Through the influence of 
his uncle Leon Cahun, curator of the Mazarin 
Library, he received a thorough education (A.B. 

1888) and was appointed professor at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. 

Schwob, who was one of the most brilliant of mod- 
ern French writers, was the author of: “ Etude sur 
l'Argot Francais," 1889, with M. Guiyesse; “Jargon 
des Coquillards en 1455," 1890, a work on the adven- 
tures and life of the French poet Villon; “Coeur 
Double," 1891; *Le Roi au Masque d'Or," 1892; 
“Le Livre de Monelle” and “Mimes,” 1894; “La 
Croisade des Enfants,” 1895; “Spécilége” and 
“ Vies Imaginaires," 1896; “La Lampe de Psyché,” 
1903; etc. He also translated Shakespeare’s “ Ham- 
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let” with Eugène Moran, Sarah Bernhardt appearing 
in the title róle of the production of his. version, and 
“Broad Arrows” by Stevenson, with whom he be- 
came quite intimate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nouveau Larousse I llustré: Jew. Chron. 
March 3, 1905, p. 11; .4thenavum, March 4, 1905. 
S. F. T. H. 


SCOPUS: An elevation seven stadia north of 
Jerusalem, where, according to tradition, the high 
priest and the inhabitants of the city welcomed 
Alexander the Great (Josephus, “ Ant.” xi. 8, § 5). 
Josephus states that the place was called Xaóeív 
(Aramaic, Pav; Hebrew, pas), which name was 
translated into Greek as Sxoróç = “ prospect,” since 
from this height one might see Jerusalem and the 
Temple. It is evident from this statement that Z«ozóc 
was not originally a proper name, and that it be- 
came one only by degrees. 
phus was based on Eupolemus; and Schlatter (“ Zur 
Topographie und Geschichte Palüstina's," 1893, p. 
56) therefore infers that the Hellenistic Eupolemus 
understood Hebrew orat least Aramaic. According 
to the Talmud, however, the meeting with Alexan- 
der took place at ANTIPATRIS; and since this city 
was formerly called Kefar Saba, Grütz (“ Gesch." 
9d ed., ii. 291), like Reland, inferred that there was 
a confusion between the names Xaóá and Safa, Of 
the two accounts that of Josephus is the more 
plausible. See ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Scopus is next mentioned in the account of the war 
against Rome as being the site of a camp of Cestius 
Gallus (Josephus, * B. J.” ii. 19, § 4), and later of 
Titus, who slowly approached the city from that 
point, leveling the ground thence to Herod's monu- 
ment (ib. v. 8, § 2). | 

Scopus frequently appears in the Talmud under 
the name *Zofim.? In certain halakic respects it is 
regarded as a boundary of Jerusalem (Pes. iii. 8; 
Tosef., Pes. ii. 18); and it is also said to be a place 
from which Jerusalem is visible (M. K. 26a; Yer. 
M. K. 88b; Sem. ix.). It is, however, evidently a 
mere play on words when a sort of honey is named 
after the place (Sotah 48b). 

‘In 1889 a canal, four meters in depth and roughly 
hewn in the rock, was discovered at the foot of the 
hill of Scopus; and this aqueduct is regarded by 
Gordon as the water-conduit of the Temple (* Mit- 
theilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Palüs- 
tina-Vereins," 1900, p. 489). A Jewish ossuary in- 
scribed with Hebrew and Greek letters, recently 
discovered on the Mount of Olives,is supposed to 
have come from Scopus (Clermont-Ganneau, in 
“Revue Biblique," 1900, p. 807). 

Opposite Scopus is an elevation, now called Al- 
Kalkir, on which enormous stones have been found, 
and which has been identified as the site of the camp 
of Titus (Luncz, “Jerusalem,” vi. 81). Scopus is lo- 
cated by Buhl, however, in the southern portion of 
the elevation, which is bounded on the north by the 
Wadi al-Jauz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Estori Farhi, Kaftor wa-Ferah, vi.; Neubauer, 
G. T. p. 151; Bóttger, Lexicon zu Flavius Josephus, p. 223 ; 
Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palästina, p. 96; Schürer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., i. 604, note 14. ' 

G. S. KR. 


SCORPION (Hebrew, “‘akrab”): An arachnid 
resembling a miniature flat lobster, and having a 


The account of Jose- - 


poisonous sting in its tail. It is common in the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and the desert of El-Tih. In 
Palestine, where it is represented by eight species, it 
swarms in every part of the country, and is found in 
houses, in chinks of walls, among ruins, and under 
stones. In Ezek. ii. 6 “scorpion” is employed as a 
metaphor of bitter, stinging words; and in I Kings xii. - 


11, 14 it is applied to a scourge which was probably 


provided with metal. points. A place-name derived 
from the scorpion may perhaps be seen in Maaleh 
Akrabbim (“ascent of the scorpions”), occurring 
in Num, xxxiv. 4, Josh. xv. 8, and Judges i. 36. 

In the Talmud the scorpion is said to liveinempty 
cisterns, in dung-heaps, in holes, among stones, and 
in crevices of walls (Hag. 3a and parallels). It at- 
tacks without provocation or warning; and its bite 
is even more dangerous than that of the snake, be- 
cause it repeats it (Yer. Ber. 9a). The scorpions of 


‘Adiabene (Hadyab) were considered especially dan-. 


gerous (Shab. 121b). The urine of a forty-day-old 
infant and the gall of the stork were used as curatives 
(ib. 109b; Ket. 50a). The scorpion itself was em- 
ployed as a medicament in curing cataract (Git. 
60a). Among the permanent miracles of Jerusalem 
was numbered the fact that no one was ever bitten 
there by a scorpion or a serpent (Ab. v. 5). The 
anger of the wise is likened to the sting of the scor- 
pion (b. ii. 10). Metaphorically, “‘akrab” is used 
of the iron bit of the horse (Kelim xi. 5, xii. 3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 301; Lewysohn, Z. T. 

p. 298. 

Jj... I. M. C. 

SCOTLAND: Country forming the northern 
part of Great Britain. Jews have been settled there 
only since the carly part of the nineteenth century. 
In 1816 there were twenty families in EDINBURGH, 
which was the first Scottish city to attract Jewish 
settlers. The establishment of a Jewish community 
in GLASGOW came later, in 1890. These are the two 
principal communities, and contain nearly the whole 
of the Jewish population of Scotland, which may 
be set down as something over 8,000. 

There are three other congregations—one at Dun- 
dee, another at Aberdeen, and a third at Green- 
ock. Dundee, which hasa Jewish population of 110, 
has a Hebrew Benevolent Loan Society connected 
with its synagogue in Murraygate. The Aber- 
deen congregation, though very small, came into 
prominence some years ago in connection with an 
action at law which was brought against it by the 
local branch of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Jewish method of slaugh- 
tering having been called in question and denounced 
as inhumane. The congregation at Greenock is nu- 
merically insignificant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1905. 

J. I. It. 

SCOTT, CHARLES ALEXANDER (KARL 
BLUMENTHAL): English author; born in 
London 1803; died at Venice Nov., 1866. At an 
early age he went to Italy, where he remained for a 
considerable time. He was master of several lan- 
guages, and traveled extensively. In 1848 he 
joined in the Italian revolution against Austria and 
fought bravely before the fall of Venice. Later 
he enlisted as a soldier of fortune with Garibaldi. 
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When the latter organized his expedition in 1860 
Scott sought the permission of that general to set 
out for Rome with some companions disguised as 
monks, with the object of carrying off young Mor- 
tura. This attempt at abduction was, however, 
abandoned. 

In 1860 Scott had a quarrel with Lord Seymour, 
who publicly horsewhipped him. 
action and was awarded £500 damages; but he never 


recovered from the chastisement he received, which. 


accelerated his death. He left considerable sums to 
Jewish charities and institutions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. May 3 and 10, 1867. 


d. G. L. 
SCOURGING. See STRIPES. 
SCRANTON: Third largest city in the state of 


Pennsylvania and capital of Lackawanna county. 

Jews settled there when the place was still called 
Harrison or Slocum’s Hollow, the present name 
having been given to the city about 1850. The 
first Je ew to hold public office was Joseph Rosenthal, 

who was Scranton’s first, and for a long time its 
only, policeman. This was in 1860, when the pop- 
ulation numbered but 8,500. The first Jewish con- 
gregation was organized in 1858, and was recon- 
stituted in 1860 under the name *Anshe.Hesed." -In 
1866 the synagogue on Linden street was built, it 
being the first building reared exclusively as a Jew- 
ish place of worship in Lackawanna county. This 
edifice, after having been twice rebuilt, was sold to 
the first Polish congregation in 1902, when the pres- 
ent temple, situated on Madison avenue near Vine 
street, was dedicated. E. K. Fisher was the first 
rabbi; and his successors were Rabbis-Cohn, Weil, 
Sohn, Eppstein, Freudenthal, Lowenberg, Feuer- 
licht, and Chapman; A. S. Anspacher is the present 
(1905) incumbent. There are now about 5,000 Jews 
in Scranton in a total population of 105,000. They 
support, in all, five congregations, and two Hebrew 
Schools holding daily sessions. One of the latter, 
the Montefiore Hebrew School, has a well-equipped 
corps of teachersand an enrolment of about 200 male 
pupils. The other school, larger in point of attend- 
ance, possesses its own house, situated on the south 
side of the city, and is supported entirely by the 
large Hungarian community. 

The more important charitable organizations are: 
the Hebrew Ladies' Relief Society, the Ladies' Aid 
Society, the Deborah Verein, the South Side Relief 
Society, the Kitchen Garden School, and the Indus- 
trial Aid Society, a branch of the New York Re- 
moval Office. 

Although the Jews are chiefly merchants and 
there are but few manufacturers among them, they 
are well represented in the legal and “medical pro- 
fessions. For fourteen years a Jew active in com- 
munal work was president of the board of educa- 
tion; and he was subsequently appointed director 
of public safety, the second highest office of the 
municipality. 

A. A. B. À. 


SCRIBES (Hebrew, manai; Greek, l'eaupare): 
l. Body of teachers whose office was to interpret 


the Law to the people, their organization beginning 
with Ezra, who was their chief, and terminating 


Scott brought an 


with Simeon theJust. "The original meaning of the 
Hebrew word “soferim” was “people who know 
how to write"; and therefore the royal officials who 
were occupied in recording in the archives the pro- 
ceedings of each day were ue scribes (comp. II 
Sam. viii. 17; II Kings xix. 2, passim); but as the art 
of writing was known only to the intelligent, the 
term “scribe” became synonymous with “ wise man” 
(I Chron. xxvii. 82). Later, in the time 
Origin and of Ezra, the designation was applied to. 
Meaning. the body of teachers who, as stated 
above, interpreted the Law to the peo- 
ple. Ezra himself is styled “a ready scribe in the 
law of Moses” (Ezra vii. 6). Indeed, he might be 
correctly so called for two reasons, inasmuch as he 
could write or copy the Law and at the same time 
was an able interpreter of it. The Rabbis, however, 
deriving 55D from 35D (= “to count”), interpret 
the term “soferim” to mean those who count the 
letters of the Torah or those who classify its con- 
tents and recount the number of laws or objects 
belonging in each group; e.g., five classes of people 
that are exempt from the heave-offering, four 
chief causes of damages, thirty-nine chief works 
which are forbidden on the Sabbath, etc. (Yer. 
Shek. v. 1; Hag. 15b; Kid. 30a; Sanh.106b). While 
this may be only a haggadic interpretation of the. 
term * soferim," it is evident that these scribes were 
the first teachers of the Torah and the founders of 
the oral law. 

The activity of the scribes began with iliè cessation 
of that of the Prophets. In fact, after the Israelites 
who came back from Babylon had turned their 
hearts to God, there was greater need of men to 
instruct the people and to assist them in obtaining 
a clear understanding of the Law. This body of 
teachers is identified by Zacharias ‘Frankel (“ Darke 
ha-Mishnah,” p. 8) and Nachman Kroehmal (* Moreh 
Nebuke ha-Zeman,” ch. xi.) with the “men of the 
GREAT SYNAGOGUE” (comp. the expression cvvayoy?) 
ypauparéwv in I Macc. vii. 12), of which Simeon the 
Just was the last member (comp. Ab. i. 2). If this 
identification is correct, the organization of the 
scribes lasted from the time of Ezra till the conquest 
of Palestine by Alexander the Great, a period of 
about 200 years. It must be said, however, that the 
term “soferim” was sometimes used, particularly in 
the post-Maccabean time, to designate teachers gener- 
ally. Thus Moses and Aaron are styled the “ soferim 
of Israel" (Targ. of pseudo-Jonathan to Num. xxi, 
19; Targ. to Cant.i.2). Besides, in certain passages 
it is quite evident that *soferim " refers to Talmud- 
ists of a later period, as, for instance, in Yer. Ber. 
i. 7 and R. H. 19a, where the expression “dibre 
soferim " (— *the words of the scribes ") seems to re- 

fer to the school of Hillel. Butasa 

Range general rule the term refers to the 

of body of teachers the first of whom 

Activity. was Ezra and the last Simeon the Just. 

It seems that after Simeon the teachers 
were more generally styled “elders” (“zekenim ”), 
and later “the wise ones” (^hakamim " ; Shab. 64b; 
Suk. 46a), while “soferim” was sometimes used as 
an honorific appellation (Sotah 15a). In still later 
times “soferim” became synonymous with “ teach- 
ers of little children” (2b. 49a). 
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Although, as will be shown later, the activity of 
the scribes was manifold, yet their main object was 
to teach the Torah to the Jewish masses, and to the 
Jewish youth in particular. It was they who estab- 
lished schools, and they were particularly enjoined 
to increase the number of their pupils (Ab. i. 1). 
Their mode of teaching is indicated in Neh. viii. 8: 
“ So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and caused them to understand 
the reading.” This passage is explained by the Rab- 
bis as meaning that they first read the Hebrew text 
and then translated it into the vernacular, elucidating 
it still further by dividing it into passages (“ pesu- 
kim”; Meg. 8a; Ned. 37b). Moreover, the scribes 
always connected with the text the laws which they 
deduced from the Biblical passages ; that is, they read 
the passage, explained it, and then deduced the law 
contained in it; they did not in general formulate 
abstract halakot apart from the Biblical text. The 
halakot were the work of (1) the “Zugot” (duumvi- 
rates), who immediately followed the scribes, and (2) 
the Tannaim, who treated the law independently of 
the Biblical text. There are, however, some mish- 
nayot which, from their style, seem to have emanated 
directly from the scribes (comp. Neg. ii. 5-7). The 
latter seem not to have departed from the literal 
interpretation of the text, although they adapted 
the laws to the requirements of the times, sometimes 
instituting by-laws (*seyagim "), this, according to 
Abot (/.c.), being one of the three main duties of 
their office (comp. R. H. 84a; Yeb. ii. 4; Sanh. 
xii. 3). 

From the time of Ezra, however, the scribes oc- 
cupied themselves also with plans for raising Juda- 
ism to a higher intellectual plane. .'They were, con- 
sequently, active in reviving the use of Hebrew, 
which had been to à great extent forgotten during 
the exile in Babylon, and in giving it a more grace- 
fuland suitable script. As to the latter, it is stated 
that the Torah had first been written in Hebrew 


characters; then, in the time of Ezra, in characters - 


called * ketab ashshuri” (probably: = “ketab suri” 
= Syrian or Aramean script; comp. Kohut, * Aruch 
Completum," s.v. M\WN), the present square type, 
the former script being left to the “ Hedyotot," that 

is, the Cutheans or Samaritans (Sanh. 


Used 21b—22a). It is evident that the 
Square scribes, in making this change, wished 
Hebrew to givethe Torah a particularly sacred 

Characters. character in distinction to the Samari- 


tan Pentateuch. The term * ketab ash- 
shuri” is explained by one authority as meaning 
“the even writing” (Yer. Meg. i. 71b), as contrasted 
with the forms of the ancient Hebrew or Samaritan 
characters. 

The scribes are still better known for their work 
in connection with the liturgy and in the field of 
Bible emendation; for, besides the many benedic- 
tions and prayers which are ascribed to them, they 
revised the Hebrew text of the Scriptures, their re- 
visions being called “tikkune soferim." The num- 
ber of these scribal emendations is given as eighteen 
(in Mek., Beshallah Shirah, 6, and in Tan., Yelamme- 


denu Beshallah, ed. Vienna, 1868, p. 82b), of which . 
the following. may be cited: “but Abraham stood : 


for the original text, “but the Lord stood yet before 

Abraham ” (see Gen. R. xlix. 12); “and let me not 

see my wretchedness " (Num. xi. 15), an emendation 

of the original text, “and let me not sce thy 
wretchedness”; “to your tents... unto their 
tents” (I Kings xii. 16), instead of “to your gods 

. unto their gods.” Other traces of the scribes’ 
revision of the text are dots above certain words 
the meaning of which seemed doubtful to them, 

the original marks being ascribed to Ezra (Ab. R. 

N., ed. Schechter, pp. 97-98; Num. R. iii. 13). 

For the * tikkune soferim ” see Masorau, and for the 

institutions (* takkanot ") established by the scribes, 

SYNAGOGUE, GREAT; TaArxaANAI. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. Index, s.v. Lehrer; J. 
Brill, Mebo ha-Mishnah, pp. 7-9, Frankfort-on-the-Muain, 
1876; Z. Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 3 et seq.; Gratz, 
Gesch. 1st ed., ii., part 2, p. 125; 4th ed., iii. 86 ct seq.; Ham- 
burger, R. D. T. ii., s.v. Sopherim; Jost, in Zeit. für Histo- 
rische Theologie, 1850, pp. 351 et seq.; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 
ii. 318 et seq.; Weiss, Dor, i. 50 et seq. 

S. M. SEL. 

2. The professional scribes, known also as 
*liblarin? (“liblar” = “libellarius”). There were 
two kinds of professional scribes: (a) one who was 
engaged in the transcription of the Pentateuch 
scroll, phylacteries, and meézuzot, and who was 
called “sofer STaM” (= n'no, the initials of “Sefer 
Torah,” * Tefillin," and “ Mezuzah”); (b) one who 
acted as notary public and court secretary. 

(a) The productions of the sofer being the prin- 
cipal religious paraphernalia, he was a necessity in 
a Jewish community. A learned man was prohib- 
ited. from residing in a town in which there was no 
scribe (Sanh. 17b). The sofer was so indispensable 
that, according to R. Joshua b. Levi, the men of 
the Great Assembly observed twenty-four fast-days 
on which they prayed that the soferim might not 
become rich and therefore unwilling to write. A 
baraita confirms the statement that writers of the 
Torah scrolls, tefillin, and mezuzot, and those that 
deal or trade in them are not blessed with riches 
(Pes. 50b; Tosef., Bik. ii., end). Even to this day 
the vocation of the sofer is the worst paid of all 
Jewish professions. 

The Talmud, quoting the passage “This is my 
God, and I will beautify Him” (Ex. xv. 2, Hebr.), 
says: “Serve Him ina beautiful man- 
ner... prepare a beautiful Sefer 
Torah, written in good ink witha fine 
pen by an expert sofer” (Shab. 188b). 
The ink must be indelible, and the parchment spe- 
cially prepared; the lines, traced and squared so 
that the writing may be straightand uniform. The 
Talmud declares that the rule regarding lines must 
be observed in the case of the mezuzah, which is 
written on one roll, but does not apply in the case 
of the tefillin-rolls. Both, however, may be copied 
from memory, the wording being familiar to the 
sofer (Meg. 18b). The tracing is done with a ruler 
and a style (comp. Git. 6b; Tosef., Git. s.v. 9N). 

There were artists among the soferim. The Al- 
exandrian scribes especially were noted for their 
skill in illumination. They used to gild the names 
of God found in the Pentateuch; but the rabbis of 
Jerusalem prohibited reading from such scrolls and 
ordered them to be placed in the genizah (Masseket 


— 


Artistic 
Work. 


yet before the Lord" (Gen. xviii. 22), substituted | Soferim i.; Shab. 103b). 
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The utmost care and attention were bestowed upon 
spelling, crowning certain letters (Tacen), dotting 
others, copying abnormalities, and upon the regu- 
lations as to spacing for parashiyyot and sections. 
Some soferim were careful to begin the columns of 
the Sefer Torah with a word commencing with a 
“waw,” allowing an equal number of lines to every 
column. Such columns were known as “ wawe ha- 
‘ammudim” or “waw-columns.” The preparation 
of phylacteries and mezuzot required a similar exer- 
cise of watchfulness. R. Ishmael said to a sofer: 
“My son, be careful in thy work, as it is a heavenly 
work, lest thou err in omitting cr adding one iota, 
and so cause the destruction of the whole world” 
(Er. 18a). The sofer was required to copy the text 
from a model form made by an expert, and was 
not permitted to rely on his memory. “Let thine 
eyes look right on, and let thine eyclids look straight 
before thee” (Prov. iv. 25) is the advice given to & 
sofer. R. Hisda,finding R. Hanancel writing a Sefer 
Torah from memory, said to him: “Indeed thou art 
able to write the whole Torah by heart; but our 
sages have forbidden the writing of even one letter 
without an exemplar” (Meg. 18b). 

The model from which the sofer copied the 
Pentateuch was called “tikkun soferim” (which 
must not be confounded with tikkune soferim = 
“changes in the text”). Anancient fine copy ofa 
tikkun soferim, written on vellum, and vocalized and 
accented, with “ waw-columns” of sixty lines each, 

was found in the old synagogue of 
«Tijkkun Cracow (“Ha-Maggid,” xii. 6, Feb. 5, 
Soferim.” 1868). Among. the printed model 
formsare: * Tikkun Soferim,” by Sol- 
omon de Oliveyra, Amsterdam, 1666; “Ezrat ha- 
Sofer,” with wawe ha-‘ammudim, edited by Judah 
Piza, ib. 1769; * ‘Enha-Sofer,” with wawe ha-‘ammu- 
dim, by W. Heidenheim, 10 parts, Rödelheim, 1818- 
1821. The modern “Tikkun Soferim,” without 
vowels or accents, was first published in Wilna, in 
1874, with wawe ha-‘ammudim in two half-columns 
of forty-two lines. This edition has been reprinted 
several times and is now the standard copy. 

Moses Hagiz, in his * Mishnat Hakamim ” ($8 227- 
298, Wandsbeck, 1733), urges scrupulous carefulness 
as to the qualification of the sofer, and refers to 
Moses Zacuto, who complained of the malprac- 
tises of the soferim in their work. He refers also to 
Zacuto’s letter enumerating ten rules for the guid- 
ance of the sofer and addressed to the rabbis of Cra- 
cow, who had requested the information. <A copy 
of this letter is among the manuscripts of the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford. It contains cabalistic rules 
by Moses Zacuto for the writing of a Pentateuch 
roll according to Luria; but it is addressed to Isaac, 
rabbi of Posen, and includes Isaac'sanswer copied in 


the year 5488 = 1678 (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 


MSS." cols. 1871, 2, and 1890). 

The ordinary Bible for study was usually vocal- 
ized, accented, and sometimes illuminated (see BIBLE 
Manuscripts). In most cases the sofer would 

only write upon the order of a patron; 
Colophons. and he would append his signature 
at the end of his work as a guaranty 
of its correctness, with the date, place of produc- 


as an identification in case of loss. These colo- 
phons are interesting from an antiquarian and his- 
torical point of view. Probably the earliest is that 
of Moses ben Asher's Bible, which was ordered by 
Jabez b. Solomon and given to the Karaite con- 
gregation in Jerusalem, and of which Jacob Sa- 
phir saw the Prophets in the possession of the Kara- 
ite congregation at Cairo (* Eben Sappir," i. 14b, 
Lyck, 1868), It was written in Tiberias and dated 
in the year 827 from the destruction of the Second 
Temple (= 896 c. E.); the colophonic matter ap- 
pearing at the end of the Minor Prophets. Some 
colophons are written in letters of gold with an 
illuminated border, giving the date according to 
the era of the Creation, the Seleucidan era, and that 
of the destruction of the Temple; a blessing for the 
patron follows; and the closing words are: “May 
salvation [or “the redeemer”] speedily come.” In 
rare instances the scribe acknowledges the receipt 
of his compensation in full; in others he apologizes 
for any error or shortcoming and pleads for God’s 
forgiveness. 

Expertness in writing was highly developed dur- 
ing the existence of the Second Temple. Ben 
Kamzar was able to manipulate four pens between 
his five fingers and to write a four-lettered word at 
one stroke. He was blamed for not teaching 
his art to others (Yoma 38b) The vocation of 
the sofer was a regular profession; and many Tal- 
mudists were known by the appellation *Safra." 
The scribe was recognized in the street by the pen 
behind his ear (Shab. i. 3; 11a). 

(D) The other kind of sofer was employed in the 
preparation of bills of divorce requiring special 
care. He acted also in the capacity of a public 
notary, and as a recording clerk in the court-house 
(“bet din"). "There were two clerks: one recording 
the charge of the accuser; the other, the answer of 
the accused (Sanh. 17b). The sofer was, moreover, 

the public secretary. It is stated that 
Notary and the nasi Rabban Gamaliel in his offi- 
Secretary. cial seat on the Temple site had be- 

fore him Johanan the sofer, to whom 
he dictated three letters: (1) “To our brethren re- 
siding in upper and lower Galilee”; (2) “To our 
brethren in the South”; and (3) “To our brethren 
in exile in Babylon and Media and other exilic 
countries of Israel. Peace with you shall ever in- 
crease. We inform you," etc. (Sanh. 11b). In later 
times the scribe of the community (= “sofer ha- 
kahal”) was the recording secretary of the PINKES, 
and acted as notary as far as legal documents were 
concerned. The community had the power to con- 
sider as valueless all contracts not written by the 
appointed sofer (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
61, 1). 

The sofer’s fee was not fixed, nor might he make 
any charge except for loss of time. It was advisa- 
ble therefore to make a bargain with him before- 
hand (ib. Eben ha-‘Ezer, 154, 4). The question by 


whom the sofer shall be paid is settled for almost 


every possiblecase. The underlying principle is that 
the one who is in duty bound to give the document, 
or who receives the most benefit from the transac- 
tion, shall pay the scribe; otherwise the parties 


tion, and sometimes the name of his patron also, | share the expense. Those responsible for the sofer's 
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fee are enumerated thus: (1) The purchaser of 
property (Hoshen Mishpat, 238, 1) (2) The bor- 
rower of money; but if the lender loses the note and 
desires a duplicate, lie must pay for it. The lender 
pays for writing the receipt against a note; but 
when tbere is no note, and the borrower wishes to 
have a receipt, he must pay for it (70. 89, 14; 54, 1). 
(3)-The bridegroom, for the betrothal contract; but 
if the: bride desires a duplicate, she must pay for 
it. "The groom pays for the ketubah (Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 51, D) (4) The husband, for a bill of divorce 
and the receipt for the dowry (25. 110, 1; 120, 1). 
(9) Both parties, for writing arbitration: papers 
(Hoshen Mishpat, 18, 6). The plaintiff and de- 


fendant share alike the cost of writing their pleas . 


and briefs for submission to a higher court (db. 18, 
8; 14, 9). The person who is in contempt of court 
must pay the expense incurred in issuing the sum- 
mons (čb. 11, 4). : 

See Brste Manuscripts; GET; Isk; Maxu- 

scriris; MEzUzan; PALEOGRAPHY; PHYLACTER- 
IES; SCROLL OF. THE Law; TAGGIN. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Masscket Soferim, ed. Joel Müller, Leipsic, 
18:8; Sheba’ Masseketot, Sefer Torah, ed. Raphael Kirch- 
‘heim, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1851; Ginze Mizrayim, Sefer 

Torah (eredited to Judah Barcelona), ed. E. N. Adler, Oxford, 

:1897; Vitry Mahzor, pp. 686 et seq.; Aaron Mirels, Bet Aha- 
ron. Berlin, 1829; Samuel ha-Levi, Nahalat Shibc'ah, No. 1, 
Amsterdam, 1667; Joseph Ganzfried, Kesct ha-Sofer, Ofen, 
1835; Samson b. Eliezer, Baruk. She-Amar, with appendix by 
Lipmann-Mülhausen, Shkloy, 1801; Abraham b. Isaac of Nar- 
bonne, Sefer ha-Eshkol, ed. Abrabam Auerbach, vol. ii., 
Halberstadt, 1868; Löw, Graphische Requisiten; €. D. Gins- 
burg, Zntroduction to the Hebrew Bible, pp. 241 ct scq., Lon- 
. don, 1897; Hartwig, Beihefte zum Centralblatt für Biblio- 
thekswesens, 1897, No. 19; Ludwig Blau, Studien zum Alt- 
hebrüischen Buchwesen, i., Strasburg, 1902; Louis H. Levin, 
The Sopher, in Jewish Comment, 1903, xvii. 5. 
Ww. D. J. D. E. 


SCROLL OF ANTIOCHUS. See ANTIOCHUS, 
SCROLL OF. 


SCROLL OF THE LAW (Hebrew, * Sefer 
Torah”): ‘The Pentateuch, written on a scroll of 
parchment. The Rabbis count among the manda- 
tory precepts incumbent upon every Israclite the 
obligation to write a copy of the Pentateuch for his 
personal use. The passage “Now therefore write 
ye this song for you, and teach it the children of 
Israel” (Deut. xxxi. 19) is interpreted asreferring to 
the whole Pentateuch, wherein “this song” is in- 
cluded (Sanh. 21b). The king was required to pos- 

ae sessa second copy, to be kept near his 

Every One throne and carried into battle (Deut. 
to*Possess xvii. 18; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Sefer 


a’ Sefer Torah, vii. 1, 2). One who is unable 
to write the scroll himself should hire 


Torah. 
iu a scribe to write it for him; orif he 
purchases a scroll he should have it examined by a 
competent Sorrr. If a Jew inherits a scroll it is 
his duty. to write or have written another. This 
scroll he must not sell, even in dire distress, except 
for the purpose of paying his teacher's fee or of de- 
fraying his own marriage expenses (Meg. 27a). 

The Pentateuch for reading in public (see Law, 
READING FROM THE) must be written on the skin 
(parchment) of a clean animal, beast or fowl (comp. 
Lev. xi. 2et seq.), though not necessarily slaughtered 
according to the Jewish ritual; but the skin of a fish, 
even if clean, can not be used (Shab. 108a) The 
parchment must be prepared specially for use as a 


scroll,with gallnut and limeand other chemicals that 
help to render it durable (Meg. 19a). In olden times. 
the rough hide was scraped on both 

Method of sides, and thus a sort of parchment 
Prepara- made which was known as * gewil.” 
tion. Later the hide wassplit, the outer part, 

of superior quality, called “kelaf,” 

being mostly used for making scrolls of the Law, 
while the inner and inferior part, called “ doksostos ” 


Metal Case for Scroll of the Law. 
(In the Musée de Cluny, Paris.) 


= dvoytcroc), was not employed for this purpose. 
The writing was inscribed on the outer or hair side 
of the gewil, and on the inner or flesh side of the 
kelaf (Shab. 79b). Every page was squared, and 
the lines were ruled with a stylus. Only the best 
black ink might be used (see INE), colored ink or 
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EREMONIES ACCOMPANYING THE PRESENTATION OF A SCROLL OF THE LAW TO A SYNAGOGUE. 
l (From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung,” 1748.) 
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giiding not being permitted (Massck. Soferim i. 1). 
The writing was executed by means of a stick or 
quill; and the text was in square Hebrew charac- 
ters (d5.). 

The width of the scroll was about six handbreadths 
(—94inches) the length equaling the circumfer- 
ence (D. D. 14a). The Baraita says half of the length 
shall equal the width of the scroll when rolled up 
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shifting of the body when reading from beginning 
to end. The sheet ' yeri‘ah”) must contain no 
less than three and no more than eight columns, 
A. sheet of nine pages may be cut in two parts, of 
four and five columns respectively. The last col- 
umn of the scroll may be narrower and must end 
in the middle of the bottom line with the words 


bnawn 55 *»y5 (Men. 302). 
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SCROLL OF THE LAW FROM CHINA. 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


(Soferim ii. 9). The length of the scroll in the Ark 
was six handbreadths, equal to the height of the 
tablets (B. B. /.c.). Maimonides gives the size of the 

regular scroll as 17 fingers (— inches) 


Size of long (see below), seventeen being 
the Scroll considered a “good” number (35 = 
and 17). Every linc should belong enough 
Margin. to contain thirty letters or three words 


equal in space to that occupied by the 
letters no mnse»5. 'The lines are to be neither too 
short, as in an epistle, nor too long, involving the 


The margin at the bottom of each page must be 
4 fingerbreadths; at the top, 3 fingerbreadths; be- 
tween the columns, 2 fingers’ space; an allowance be- 
ing made of 1 fingerbreadth for sewing the sheets to- 
gether. Maimonides gives the length of the page as 
17 fingers, allowing 4 fingerbreadths for the bottom 
and 8 fingerbreadths for the top margin, and 10 
fingerbreadths for the length of the written column. 
In the scroll that Maimonides had written for him- 
self each page measured 4 fingers in width and con- 
tained 51 lines. The total number of columns was 
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966, and the length of the whole scroll was 1,866 
fingers (= 97 .84yds.). Maimonides calculates a fin- 
ger-measure as equal tothe width of 7 grains or the 
length of 2 (* Yad,” Le. ix. 5, 9, 10), which isabout 
linch. The number of lines on a page might not 
be less than 48 nor more than 60 (zd. vii. 10). The 
Baraita, however, gives the numbers 49, 60, 72, and 
98, based respectively on the 42 travels (Num. xxxlii. 
3-48), 60 score thousand Israelites (Num. xi. 21), 72 
elders (db. verse 25), and 98 admonitions in Deu- 
teronomy (xxviii. 16-68), because in each of these 
passages is mentioned “writing " (Soferim ii. 6). (At 
the present day the forty-two-lined column is the 
generally ac- 

cepted style of 
the . ‘scroll, its 
length being 
about 24 inches.) 
The space be- 
tween the lines 
should be equa! 
to the size of the 
letters (B. B. 
13a), which must 
be uniform, ex- 
cept in the case 
of certain spe- 


cial abnormal- | m E 
ities (see SMALL [us i | n 
ANDLARGE LET- [A m 7 
TERS). The 

space between 


one of the Pen- 
tateuchal books 
and the next 
should be four 
lines. Extra 
space must be 
left at the be- 
ginning and at 
the end of the 
scroll, where the 
rollers are fast- 
ened. Nothing 


. , WANN SN 
may be written i! uo À D 


on the margin 2 AN a RR 

š ass i | o Qu i y a i 
outside the i QNA o i uu uo QD 
ruled lines, ex- KA o — — 


cept one or 
two letters re- 
quired to finish 
a word containing more than twice as many 
letters. 

Some scribes are careful to begin each column 
with initial letters forming together the words 
Yow ma (“by his name JAH”; Ps. Ixviii. 4), as fol- 
lows: Mwai (Gen. i. 1), mm (25. xlix. 8), DN 
(Ex. xiv. 28), spw (ib. xxxiv. 11), mà (Num. xxiv. 
5), iTr'ysi (Deut. xxxi. 98). Other scribes begin all 
columns except the first with the letter “waw dE 
such columns are called “wawe ha-‘ammudim " = 
“the waw columns” (see SCRIBES). 

It is the scribe’s duty to prepare himself by si- 
lent meditation for performing the holy work of 
writing the Pentateuch in the name of God. He is 
obliged to have before him a correct copy; he may 


XI.—9 


uu 


it 
Wü 


Seroll of the Law, with Crown, Breastplate, and Pointer. 
_ (In the British Museum.) 


not write even a single word from memory ; and he 
must pronounce every word before writing it. 
Every letter must have space around it and must - 
be so formed that an ordinary schoolboy can distin- 
guish it from similar letters (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 32, 36; sec TaaGin). The scroll may con- 
tain no vowels or accents; otherwise it is unfit for 
pubiic reading. 

The scroll is not divided into verses; but it has 
two kinds of divisions into chapters (“ parashiy yot ”), 
distinguished respectively as “ petubah " (open) and 
*setumah ” (closed), the former being a larger di- 
vision than the latter (Men. 32a). Maimonides 
describes the 
spaces to be left 
between succes- 
sive chapters as 
follows: “The 
text preceding 
the petuhah 


n S NOME iN SN Ny SN A - 5 Ca A d AN y 
M AR T UE $ S d . . 
Pu cc ANE DN ends in the mid- 


dle of the line, 


Y m NA ue x fà h DAN ENS i - æ E 
is Qm Cs S leaving a space 
\ W S S SR 


of nine letters at 
the end of the 
line, and the pe- 
tuhah com- 
mences . at. the 
beginning of the 
second line. If 
a space of nine 
letters can not be 
left in the pre- 
ceding line, the 
petuhah com- 
mences at the 
beginning of the 
third line, the 
intervening line 
being left blank. 
The text prece- 
ding the . setu- 
mah or closed pa- 
rashah ends in 
the middle of the 
line, a space of 
nine letters be- 
ing left, and.the 
 setumah com- 
mencing at the 
end of the same 
line. . If there is no such space on the same line, leave 
a small space at the beginning of the second line, 
making together a space equal to nine letters, and 
then commence the setumah. In other words, al- 
ways commence the petuhah at the beginning of a 
line and the setumah in the middle of a line” 
(*Yad," Lc. viii. 1,2). Maimonides gives a list of 
all the petuhah and setumah parashiyyot as copied 
by him from an old manuscript in Egypt written by 
Ben Asher (db. viii., end). Asheri explains the petu- 
hah and setumah differently, almost reversing the 
method. The general practise is a compromise: the 
petuhah is preceded by a line between the end of 
which and the left margin a space of nine letters is 
left, and commences at the beginning of the following 
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line; the setumah is preceded by a line closing at 
the edge of the column and commences at the 
middle of the next line, an interven- 
ing space of nine letters being left 
(Shulhan 'Aruk). 

The poetic verses of the song of the Red Sea 
(“shirat ha-Yam ?; Gen. xv. 1-18) are metrically ar- 
ranged in thirty lines (Shab. 108b) like bricks in a 
wall, as illustrated below: 


Verses. 


The first six lines are placed thus: 
oN mmh mein aw os wee 33: ABD ws IN 
DID i DNA NNI 3 Mb AYR snd 
Y omm m nann yy 22 Ap 2m 
mos apwnb 
ma nando ww mim IMAAN WIN 
an2) Da nm abm apap nanan ne 


imus cos om; 


The verses of the song of “Ha’azinu” (Deut. 
xxxii. 1-48) are placed in seventy double rows, the 
first four lines as follows: 


Ð ONON pasa yosm 
.ononw boo bin 

2o ayy y DD 
Daba 543 yan 
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The scroll must be written in accordance with 
the Masoretic Krerrs, the abnormalities of certain 
letters being reproduced (see SMALL AND LARGE 
LETTERS). If the final letters TAD are written in 
the middle of a word, or if their equivalents 35N35 
are written at the end, the scroll is unfit for public 
reading.(Soferim ii. 10). 

Scrupulous care must be taken in writing the 
Naes OF Gop: before every name the scribe must 
say, *Iintend to write the Holy Name"; otherwise 
the scroll would be unfit (* pasul ”) for public read- 


ing. When the scribe has begun to write the name 
of God he must not be interrupted 

Name of until he has finished it. No part of 
God. ` the name may extend into ihe margin 


outside therulé. If an error occurs in 
the name, it may not be erased like any other word, 
but the whole sheet must be replaced and the de- 
fective sheet put inthe genizah. When the writing 
is set aside to dry it should be covered with a cloth 
to protect it from dust. It is considered shameful 
to turn the writing downward (Er. 97a). 

If an error is found in the scroll it must be cor- 
rected and reexamined by a competent person within 
thirty days; if three or four errors are found on one 
page the scroll must be placed in the genizah (Men. 
29b). 

The sheets are sewed together with threads made 
of dried tendons (“gidin”) of clean beasts. The 
sewing is begun on the blank side of the sheets; the 


extreme ends at top and bottom are left open to al- 
low stretching, The rollers are fastened tothe ends 
of the scroll, a space of two fingerbreadths being 
left between them and the writing. Every sheet 
must be sewed to the next; even one loose sheet 
makes the scroll unfit. At least three stitches must 
remain intact to hold two sheets together (Meg. 
19a; Git. 60a). Ps 
If the scroll is torn to adepth of two lines, it may 
be sewed together with dried tendons or fine silk, or 
a patch may be pasted on the back; 
Sewing the if the tear extends to three lines, the 
Sheets sheet must bereplaced. If the margin 
Together. or space between the lines is torn, it 
may be sewed together or otherwise 
repaired. Care must be taken that every letter is in 
its proper place and that the needle does not pierce 
the letters. 
A scroll written by a non-Jew must be put asidein 
the genizah; one written by a heretic (“apikoros”) © 


Breastplate for Scroll of the Law. 
(Designed by Leo Horvitz.) 


or sectarian Jew (“min”) must be burned, as it is 
to be apprehended that he has wilfully chan ged the 
text (Git. 45b). 

Every one who passes a scroll must kiss its mantle. 
The scroll may not be kept in a bedroom (M. K. 25a). 
A. scroll of the Law may lie on the top of another, 
but not under the scroll of the Prophets, which latter 
is considered inferior in holiness to the scroll of the 
Pentateuch (Meg. 27a). 

Decayed and worn-out scrolls are placed in the 
GENIZAH or in an earthen vessel in the coffin of a 
talmid-hakam (Ber. 926b). See also Manuscripts. 
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The reverence with which the scroll of the Law 
is regarded is shown by its costly accessories and 
ornaments, which include a beautiful 

Appurte- ARkKasa receptacle, with a handsome- 
nances. ly embroidered “paroket” (curtain) 
overit. Thescrollitselfis girded with 

a strip of silk and robed in a MANTLE OF THE 
Law, and is laid on a “mappah,” or desk-cover, 


high priest. The principal ornament is the Crown 
OF THE Law, which is made to fit over the upper 
ends of the rollers when the scroll is closed. Some 
scrolis have two crowns, one for each upper end. 
Suspended by a chain from the top of the rollers 
is the breastplate, to which, as in the case of the 
crowns, little bells are attached. Lions, eagles, 
flags, and the Macen Dawin either chased or em- 


SCROLL OF THE LAW FROM TAFILET, MOROCCO. 
(From the Sulzberger collection m the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


when placed on the almemar for reading. The two 
rollers, *ez hayyim," are of hard wood, with 
flat, round tops and bottoms to support and pro- 
tect the edges of the parchment when rolled up. 
The projecting handles of the rollers on both sides, 
especially the upper ones, are usually of ivory. 
The gold and silver ornaments belonging to the 
scroll are known as “kele kodesh” ( sacred ves- 
sels), and somewhat resemble the ornaments of the 


bossed, or painted, are the principal decorations. 
The borders and two pillars of Boaz and Jachin on 
the sides of the breastplate are in open- 


The work. In the center there is often a 
Breast- miniature Ark, the doors being in the 
plate. form of the two tablets of the Law, 

. with the commandments inscribed 
thereon. The lower part of the breastplate has 


a place for the insertion of a small plate, bearing 


; Scroll of the Law 


the dates of the Sabbaths and holy days on which 
- the scroll it distinguishes is used. Over the breast- 
plate is suspended, by a chain from the head of the 
rollers, the Yap. In former times the crown was 
placed upon the head of the “hatan Torah” when 
he concluded the reading of the Pentateuch on the 
day of the Rejoicing of the Law, but it was not 
permitted to be so used in the case of an ordinary 
nuptial ceremony (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
154, 10). The people used to donate, or loan, the 
silver ornaments used for the scroll on holy days (25. 
158, 18). When not in use these ornaments were 
hung up on the pillars inside the synagogue (David 
ibn Abi Zimra, Responsa, No. 174, ed. Leghorn, 
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verified with the aid of the table of contents and 
index in Blau’s * Das Althebrüische Buch weseir" (see 
also MawuscnIPTs) The material used for syna- 
gogue scrolls in ancient times was generally-leather 
made of the skins of wild animals, parchment being 
used but seldom (Blau, 7.c. pp. 28 et seq., especially 
p. 30). This material continued to be employed in 
the East; for in the second half of the sixteenth 
century Joseph Caro was the first to codify the 
word “gewil,” thus giving the Polish Jew Moses 
IssERLEIN occasion to remark that *our parchment 
is better" (comp. also Löw, “ Graphische Requisi- 
ten," i. 181). In Europe, on the contrary, parchment 
scrolls were approved; and it was even permitted 
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BINDER FOR SCROLL OF THE LAW. 


(From Kirchner, ‘* Jüdisches Ceremonial,” 1726.) 


1651). In modern times they are placed in a drawer 

or safe under the Ark when not in use. 

For domestic use, or during travel, the scroll is 
kept in a separate case, which in the East is almost 
invariably of wood; when of small dimensions this 
is sometimes made of the precious metals and 
decorated with jewels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Masseket Soferim: Maimonides, Y ad, Sefer 
Torah. vii.-x.;: Shulhan Avulk, Yoreh De'ah, 210-281; Vitry 
Mahzor, pp 651-685, 687-704: bibliography under SOFER ; Will- 
iam Rosenau, Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, 
p. 32, Baltimore, 1903; Catalogue Anglo-Jewish Historical 
Exhibition. 


J. J. D. E. 


The awe with which the Torah was regarded, 
even in its outward form, and the immutability of 
the East in general and of Jewish antiquity in par- 
ticular, have preserved the scroll of the Law prac- 
tically unchanged, and it may therefore be consid- 
ered as the representative of the ancient Hebrew 
book. All the rules enumerated above find paral- 
lels in the Talmud and in the Midrash, and may be 


to read from the Torah in book-form if there was no 
scroll at hand (Maimonides, J.c. x., end; * Mi gdal'Oz" 
ad loc. ; and Löw, l.e. ii. 138). In antiquity a scroll of 
small size with very fine script was 
generally used; and the largest copy, 
the official Torah scroll of Judaism, 
which was kept in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and 
from which the high priest and the king read to the 
congregation on solemn occasions, did not exceed 40 
em. in height, as is shown both by direct statements 
and by the illustration on the arch of Titus (Blau, 
l.c. pp. 71-78). Under European influence, how- 
ever, gigantic scrolls, specimens of which still exist, 
became the fashion in the Middle Ages, although 
side by side with them small, graceful rolls like- 
wise were used both for synagogal and for pri- 
vate worship. The earliest extant manuscript of 
the Torah is said to have been written before 604; 
only fragments of it have been preserved (see JEw. 
Excyc. iii. 180b, s.v. Bisre Manuscripts). Among 
noteworthy scrolls of the Law which have disap- 


History. 
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Metal-Work Cases for Scrolls of the Law, with Floral Designs and Hebrew Inscrip- 
tions, Dated 1732. 
(Formerly in a synagogue at Bokhara, now in the possession of M. N. Adler, London.) 


‘Case Containing Samaritan Scroll 
of the Law. 


(From a photograph by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund.) 
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Wooden Case for Scroll of the Law from Tafllet, Morocco. 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Breastplate for Scroll of the Law. 
New York.) - : (In the synagogue at Schónhausen, Germany.) 


Scroll of the Law 
Seal 


peared may be mentioned, in addition to the official 
copy noted above, the roll of leather with golden 
script sent by the high priest in the third century 
p.c. to the King of Egypt, at the latter's request, 
to be translated into Greek (Letter of Aristeas, 
S$ 176-179; Blau, l.e. pp. 18, 157-159), and the Torah 
scroll which Maimonides wrote with his own hand. 
The latter scroll, made of ram’s skin, was 1,366 
fingers (about 25 meters) in length, contained 266 
columns six fingers wide, with 51 lines in each, and 
conformed to the rule, enforced even in antiquity 
(B. B. 14a), that the girth of the scroll should cor- 
respond to its height (Maimonides, 7.c. ix. 10). 

The history of the dissemination of the scrolls of 
the Law is one of vicissitudes. While they were 
few in number at the time of the Chronicler (II 
Chron. x vii. 7-9), their number increased enormously 
in the Talmudic period as a result of a literal inter- 
pretation of the command that each Jew should 
write a Torah for himself, and also in consequence 
of the custom of always carrying a 
copy (magic influence being attrib- 
uted thereto)on the person. In the 
later Middle Ages, on the contrary, 
j the scrolls decreased in number, espe- 
cially in Christian Europe, on account of the perse- 
cutions and the impoverishment of the Jews, even 
though for 2,000 years the first duty incumbent on 
each community was the possession of at least one 
copy (Blau, Lc. p. 88). While the ancient Oriental 
communities possessed scrolls of the Prophets and 
of the Hagiographa in addition to the scroll of the 
Law, European synagogues have, since the Middle 
Ages, provided themselves only with Torah scrolls 
and, sometimes, with scrolls of Esther. Six or nine 
pigeonholes, in which the rolls are lying (not stand- 
ing as in modern times), appear in certain illustra- 
tions of bookcases (comp. Blau, 7.c. p. 180; also illus- 
trations in * Mittheilungen," ili.-iv., fol. 4), these 
scrolls evidently representing two or three entire 
Bibles, each consisting of three parts, the Torah, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa. Curiously enough, 
the interior of the Ark in the synagogue of Modena 
is likewise divided into six parts (comp. illustration 
in * Mittheilungen,” i. 14). See also SCRIBES. 


Personal 
Copies of 
the Torah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Blau, Das Althebriiische Buchwesen, Bu- 
dapest, 1902; Bodenschatz. Kirchliche Verfassung | der 
Juden, ii. 91 et seq., Frankfort-on-the-Main. 1749; L. Low, 
Graphische Requisiten, Leipsic, 1870; Maimonides, Yad, 
Sefer Torah, i. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 270-284; 
Masseket Soferim, s.v. Soferim. 

E. C. L. B. 


SCYTHIANS: A nomadic people which was 
known in ancient times as occupying territory 
north of the Black Sea and east of the Carpathian 
Mountains. Herodotus relates how they swept 
down over Media and across to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, even to the threshold of Egypt. So 
far as can be determined this was between 628 and 
610 n.c. The King of Egypt, it is said, bought 
them off and induced them to return. "They were 
foragers and pillagers, and hence left no traces of 
any system of government inaugurated by them. 
It is true that there was a city in Palestine called 
Scythopolis (earlier Beth-shean); but it isnot known 
that itowes its name to these barbarians. By many 
it is thought that Jer. iv. 8-vi. 80 refers to the rav- 
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ages of the Scythian invaders; and it is possible 
that Ezekiel in picturing the hordes that poured 


'down from the north (Ezek. xxxviii.) had the Scyth- 


ians in mind. It has been suggested that the Asu- 
KENAZ of the Bible is equivalent to Scythia. 
In Roman times Scythia is designated as a ter- 
ritory in northeastern Europe and Nearer Asia, occu- 
pied by barbarians of various types without any 
definite and fixed character. Paul in his letter to 
the Colossians (Col. iii. 11) speaks of the Scythian 
and the barbarian as those whom Christianity uni- 
fies, From the random references to them the Scyth- 
ians seem to have been peoples of unknown home 
in central Asia, whose character and habits were 
ascertained only as they crowded themselves upon 
the civilized nations of southwestern Asia and south- 
ern Europe in the centuries from 600 n.c. down to 
the first century of the common era. 
J. | 


SCYTHOPOLIS. See BETH-SHEAN. 
SEA, THE MOLTEN. See Brazen SEA. 


SEA-MEW: For Biblical data see Cuckoo. In 
the Talmud (Hul. 62b) is mentioned an unclean bird 
under the name NM, and (db. 102b) under «mp, 
explained by Rashi as "a very lean bird.” Some 
would connect these words with the Latin “prava ” 
(bad) and the Greek «726v (meager, dry), and see in 
these birds species of the sea-mew. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 210; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 182, 
J I. M. C. 


SEA-MONSTER. See LEVIATHAN AND BEHE- 
MOTH. 
SEAH. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


I. M. P. ` 


SEAL: Aninstrument or device used for making 
an impression upon wax or some other tenacious 
substance. At a very early period the Jews, like 
the other peoples of western Asia, used signets 
which were cut in intaglio on cylindrical, spherical, 
or hemispherical stones, and which were employed 
both to attest documents (Neh. x. 1 et seq.) instead 
of a signature, and as seals (Isa. xxix. 11). They 
were highly valued and carefully guarded (Hag. ii. 
23) as tokens of personal liberty and independence, 
while as ornaments they were suspended by a cord 
on the breast (Gen. xxxviii. 18), and subsequently 
were worn on a finger of the right hand (Jer. xxii. 
24) or on the arm (Cant. viii. 6). A large number of 
ancient Hebrew seals has been preserved, although 

it is difficult to distinguish them 

Biblical from Aramaic and Phenician signets, 
References. both on account of the similarity of 

| the script and because of the figures; 
these frequently contain symbols connected with 
idolatry, especially in the case of the oldest speci- 
mens, which date probably from the eighth ccn- 
tury B.C. Although the words n3. 23. and AWN, 
which frequently occur on seals, indicate that they 
are not Aramaic, and although the grammatical 
form of the name also helps to indicate the origin, 
it is the script which is usually the decisive factor; 
for the Aramaic, Phenician, and ancient Hebrew 
alphabets, derived indeed from the same source, 
each developed in the course of time according toan 
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individual type, although this is a surer criterion in 
the later seals than in the earlier ones. The inscrip- 
tions on the seals usually give the name of the 
owner, with the occasional addition of the name of 
the father or husband, although other phrases some- 
times occur, such as “May Yuwmn have mercy," 


Ancient Hebrew Seals. 
(From Levy, “ Siegel und Gemmen.”) - 


or “The work of Yawa,” the latter inscription being 
found on a seal in the Paris coin-cabinet. When sev- 
eral names are engraved on a seal which has no de- 
sign, they are separated by a double line, It is note- 
worthy that a number of the seals which have been 
preserved belonged to women, although in later times 
it was not customary for females to wear seal- 
rings in Palestine (Shab. vi. 8; 20. Gem.), while in 
Europe, on the contrary, women have 
worn them since the Middle Ages (see 
RiNG) In both the tannaitic and 
amoraic periods the hoop of the ring 
was occasionally made of sandalwood and the seal 
of metal, or vice versa (Shab. vi. 1; ib. Gem. 59b). 
Seals dipped in a sort of India ink were used for sign- 
ing documents, or the impression was made in clay if 
the document was inscribed on a tablet (see also the 
factory-marks, Jew. Encyc. i. 440). In Talmudic 
times (Ab. Zarah 81 e£ seq.), furthermore, seals were 
used as they are still employed, to attest the prep- 
aration of food according to ritual regulation (Plate 
i. Fig. 7; Plate ii, Fig. 80). The signets of the pe- 
riod bore various emblems, that of Abba Arika rep- 
resenting a fish, Hanina's a branch of a date-palm, 
Rabbah b. Huna's a mast of a ship, and Judah b. 
Ezekiel’s a human head. The meaning of these 
emblems is unknown; and the attempted explana- 
tions of the medieval Tal- 
mudists are entirely inade- 
quate. The seals (origi- 
nally at Bonn) now in the 
Albertinum at Dresden 
probably date from the time 
Seals with Seven-Branched Of Rab, 175-247. One of 

Candlestick, Third Cen- these, an amethyst, shows 

tury. the seven-branched candle- 

(In the Albertinum at Dresden.) 


Use by 
Women. 


resents the same candlestick between two pillars 
covered by a canopy (Boaz and Jachin[?]; see illus- 
tration above, and Plate 8 in Belandin, “ De Spoliis 
Templi”). 

Seal-rings were worn generally in Babylon, ac- 
cording to Herodotus and Strabo; but since they 


were regarded asa mark of distinction, Mohammed’s. 


second successor, the calif Omar (581-644), forbade 
Jews and Christians to wear them, although he 
made an exception in favor of the exilarch Bostanai, 
who was thus enabled to give an official character 


stick on a pedestal, while - 
the other, a carnelian, rep- 


to his documents and decrees (for his emblem see 
Jew. Encyc. iii. 381a, s.v. BosrANAr) This privi- 
lege probably remained with the exilarchate and the 
gaonate; for the last gaon, Hai b. Sherira (969- 
1088), is known to have had a seal with the emblem 
of a lion, probably in allusion to his descent from 
King David, since, according to tradition, the device 
on the escutcheons and banners of the Jewish kings 
was & lion. When the exilarchate was revived, 
about the middle of the twelfth century, the resh 
galuta Samuel was permitted, according to the ac- 
count of Pethahiah, to have an official seal for his 
diplomas, * which were recognized in all countries, 
including Palestine." Shortly afterward Jewish 
seals came into use in Europe; for, while the an- 
cient custom of employing signets had 
Spread of beenretained in France, whenceit was 
Custom. carried to Germany, the cities did not 
begin to use seals generally until about 
the middle of the twelfth century. Nor did the 
secular corporations, the lesser nobility, or the 
burghers follow their example until a hundred years 
later. Jewish seals must, therefore, date from after 
this period. Thestatement made that the Jews were 
not allowed to use seals is erroneous; for in the 
thirteenth century the Jewish communities were 
corporations of equal standing with the communi- 
ties of Christian burghers, and were recognized by 
the state. "They were therefore, like Christian. or- 
ganizations, entitled to use seals (Nübeling, “ Die Ju- 
dengemeinden. des Mittelalters," p. 200). From that 
period date the seals of 
the Jewish communi- 
ties of Augsburg (à 
double eagle, with a 
Jew’s hatin chief, and 
the legend "Sigillum 
Judzgorum Auguste,” 
[n']"'n*' onin 
(NDDY]MN; seeillustra- 
tion in Jew. Encyc. 
ii. 806), of Ulm (an ox- 
head; Jäger, “Gesch. 
Ulms,” p. 400), of Metz 
(“ Revue Orientale,” ii. 
828), and of Ratisbon 
(crescent, with a large 
star in chief, and, the 
inscription 5p DMM seal of the Jewish Community of 
'pOawimnm. Both the Metz. : 
figures on the Ratisbon (From Carmoly, “ Revue Orientale.) 
seal appear also on the 
seal of Masip Crechent (“Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud.” 
ii. 290), and on a Swiss seal of about the same pe- 
riod with an inscription no longer legible (Plate ii., 
Fig. 29). 
Even individual Jews, like the nobility, as being 
freemen and servants of the Imperial Chamber, were 
entitled to have seals; this privilege, 
Privilege however, like many others, was some- 
Sometimes times recognized and sometimes de- 
With- nied, as is shown, to cite but one of 
drawn. many examples, by a passage in a re- 
ceipt of the Magdeburg community 
dated 1498, “because none of them have seals" 
(* Monatsschrift," 1865, p. 866), although the Jews 
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JEWISH SEALS. 


1. Seal of the Portuguese community of Hamburg. 2. Seal of the chief rabbi of Swabia (18th cent.). 3, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14-16, 19, 271, and 
22. Private seals, several bearing owners’ names and zodiacal signs of month of nativity. 4. Seal with "hands of priest’ 
(16th cent.). 5. Seal of a member of the butchers’ gild of Prague (17th cent.). 7. Seal attesting ritual purity of viands. 9. 
Communal seal of Ofen. 11. Communal seal of Halberstadt (17th cent.) 18. Seal granted to the community of Prague by 
Ferdinand II. in 1627. 17. Seal of a Persian Jew. 18. Communal seal of Kriegshaber. 20. Seal of a Palestinian Jew. 


(In the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden.) 
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JEWISH SEALS. 


23, 26, 28, 29, and 84. Seals of Swiss Jews, bearing family arms (14th cent.), 24 and 25. Double seal of Kalonymus ben Todros (14th 

cent.). 27. Communal seal of Seville (14th cent.). 30. Seal of David bar Samuel Zebi (14th cent.). 3l. Seal of a Jerusalem Jew. 

2. Seal of Jewish butchers’ gild of Prague (17th eent.). 33. Communal seal of Dresden. 35 and 36. Double seal of the head 

of the Breslau community (1800). 37. Seal of Jacob of London (13th cent.). 38. Communal seal of Kremsier (1690). 39. Seal 
attesting ritual purity of viands, Prague. 40. Communal seal of Kamionka, Poland. 41. Communal seal of Beuthen. 


(In the collection of Albert Wolf, Dresden.) 
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of that city had affixed a seal to a document in 1864 
(*Cod. Dipl. Anhaltin." iv. 820). The conditions 
were similarin other European countries; thus in 
1296 Duke William of Austria decreed that all 
promissory notes should be sealed both by the city 
judge and by the Jews judge (Nübeling, /.c. p. 
905), Further, in a manuscript of the municipal 
archives of Presburg of the year 1876 is found the 
enactment with regard to the *Jüdenpüch," that 
“a Christian and a Jew shall seal the book with 
their seals ” (Winter, “Jahrb.” 5620, p. 16). In 1402 
the chief rabbi (“rabbi mor”) of Portugal, who was 
appointed by the king, and who had jurisdiction 
over all the Jews of the country, was ordered by 


John I. to have a signet, with the coat of arms of. 


Portugal and the legend “Scello do Arraby [Arra- 
biado] Moor de Portugal,” with which his secretary 
sealed all the responsa, decisions, and other docu- 
ments which he issued; and the seven provincial 
chief justices appointed by him used a similar seal 
having the same coat of arms with the inscription 
“Seal of the ouvidor [the ouvidores] of the commu- 
nities . . .” (Kayserling, * Gesch. der Juden in Por- 
tugal,” pp. 10, 18). When Alfonso V. reorganized 
the legal affairs of the Jews in 1480, he decreed that 


the chief rabbi should act as judge in the name of 
ihe king, and should seal his verdicts with the royal 


. seal (Depping, “Die Juden im Mittelalter," pp. 322 
et seg.). On the other hand, the fact that Gedaliah 
ibn Yahya refers in his “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah ” 

| to the coat of arms of his ancestor 
Yahya ibn Ya'ish, the favorite of Al- 
fonso Henriquez, seems to indicate 
that the Jews of Portugal used seals 
at a very early time. The Spanish Jews also had 
signets; and there are two in the British Museum 
which probably date from the fourteenth century: 
the signet of the community of Seville (Plate ii., 
Fig. 27) and one belonging to Todros ha-Levi, son 
of Samuel ha-Levi (Plate iii., Fig. 9). 

The Jews of Navarre, on the contrary, were 
obliged to have their documents sealed with the 
royal seal in the notary's office (which was farmed 
out) although they had their own courts in the 
thirteenth century (Kayserling, ^ Gesch. der Juden 
in Navarra," p. 789). The French king Philip II. de- 
creed in 1206 that the Jews should affix to promis- 
sory notes a special seal, the signet to remain in the 
custody of two notables of the city (Depping, /.c. 
p. 148) His son, Louis VIII., however, deprived 
the Jews of this seal, perhaps because, as Depping 
assumes (l.c. p. 155), it contained merely a Hebrew 
inscription without figures, in obedience to Jewish 
law, so that documents sealed with it escaped su- 
pervision, which led to many abuses, The plausi- 
bility of this hypothesis is increased by the fact 
that ultra-orthodox rabbis occasionally objected to 
seals with figures in intaglio (Löw, “ Beiträge,” i. 37, 
91), even though such scruples were comparatively 
rare, and R. Israel Isserlein (15th cent.) unhesita- 
tingly used a seal bearing a lion's head. Most Jewish 
seals of the Middle Ages had devices, together with 
an inscription in Latin or in the vernacular in addition 
to the Hebrew legend. Some Jews had a double 
seal, with a Hebrew inscription on one side and a 
legend in the vernacular on the other, the latter being 


Use 
in Spain. 


used to sign legal papers in transactions with 
Christians; e.g., the seal of Kalonymus (Plate ii., 
Figs. 24, 25). Such double seals were used also at a 
later time, as by Saul Wahl(Edelmann, 
* Gedullat Sha’ul,” p. 22); and their em- 
ployment continued even in the nine- 
l teenth century (Plate ii., Figs. 35, 36) 
While most medieval Jewish seals, as already noted, 
contain a figure in the center of the signet (Plate ii., 
Fig. 80), some seals occur in which the device is 
set in a scutcheon (Plate ii., Figs. 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
29), an arrangement all the more remarkable since 
at that time it was the privilege of those “born to 
the shield and helmet.” The shield in all these 


Double 
Seals. 


signets is French (“écu francais"); but no occur- 


rence of the helmet is known. Most of the seals 
were round (Plate ii., Fig. 30), though square seals 
also are found (Plate iii., Fig. 9), as well as seals in 


the form of a parabola (Plate ii., Fig. 34), the lat- 


ter being used chiefly by the clergy. 

Some of these seals are *armes parlantes," in 
which a device represents the owner's name, accord- 
ing to an etymology which may be either true or 
false, as in Vislin's seal (Plate ii., Fig. 26), which 
bears three fishes embowed in pairle, or in the seal 
of Masip Crechent, mentioned above, in which the 


crescent is a play upon the owner's 
** Armes name. Family seals (“armes de fa- 


Parlantes." mille") were used by the medieval 

Jews, asis showu by the seal of Moses 
b. Menahem and his brothers Gumprecht and Visli 
(*Ilustrirte Zeitung," July 2, 1881), which bears 


three Jew’s hats with points meeting, in pairle 


(Plate ii., Fig. 23). The knightly family of Jüdden 
in Cologne, which was of Jewish descent, had a simi- 
lar coat of arms: three Jew's hats argent in a field 
gules; crest, a bearded man (Jew) in a coat gules, 
wearing a Jew's hat argent (Fahne, "Gesch. der 
Kölner Geschlechter,” p. 192). 

In later times new emblems appeared on the 
Jewish seals. Thus, the Maces Dawn (* David's 
shield ") is found with increasing frequency on com- 
munal seals even to the present time, occurring, for 
instance, on that granted to the ghetto of Prague 
by Emperor Ferdinand II. in 1627 (Plate i., Fig. 
13), where it surrounds the Swedish hat and bears 
the legend “Sigillum Antique Communitatis Pra- 
gensis Judzorum," with the letters "71135 in the 
corners, which are to be read “magistrat.” The 
shield of David is found also on the seal of the com- 
munity of Vienna of the year 1655, with the inscrip- 
tion SO TH NUD xbnp (Kaufmann, * Letzte 
Vertreibung,” p. 151); on that of the community of 
Fürth, with the legend 5'p'p (Würfel, “Judenge- 
meinde Fürth," p. 71); on that of Kremsir, about 
1690 (Plate ii., Fig. 88); on that of the community 
of Kriegshaber, which bears the inscription np 
33np"p (Plate i., Fig. 18); on the seals of the 
Dresden and Beuthen communities (Plate ii., Figs. 
38, 41), both of which date from the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and on many others. | 

Different devices are found, moreover, on the seais 
of other communities. "Thus, the seal used by the 
community of Halberstadt after its return to the 
city in 1661 bears a dove with an olive -branch hover- 
ing over the Ark, and the motto “Gute Hoffnung n 
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in chief, with the words wn p'p'1 iN below, and 
the legend * Vorsteher der Judenschaft in Halber- 
stadt” (Plate i., Fig. 11). The seal of 

Communal the community of Ofen has an Ark of 
Seals. the Law with the inscription **y3 p'p 
wan |MN and the words "Ofner 
Judengemeinde" (Plate i., Fig. 9). In 1817 seals 
were granted both to the principal community and 
to the Portuguese community of Amsterdam, the 
former bearing a lion holding in one paw a bundle 


of arrows and in the other a shield with a magen 


brew motto, (Inthe Musée de Cluny, Paris.) 


Dawid, and the latter having a shield with a pelican 
(see JEW. Encyc. i. 545b, s.v. AMSTERDAM). The seal 
of the Portuguese community of Hamburg (Plate i., 
Fig. 1) has & rose-bush (probably originally the 
emblem of the Rosalis family) with the legend “ Por- 
tugiesisch Jüdische Gemeinde Hamburg.” Other 
communal seals have only inscriptions, as that of 
Kamionka in Poland, which bears merely the legend 
NPPOND pp me^ nosy bnp and “Kamionker Ge- 
mein. Vorschtehr” (sic!) (Plate ii., Fig. 40), and the 
seal of the chief rabbinate of Swabia (seat of the 
rabbi of Pfersee), dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which has simply the iascription 


PLATE III. 


fanny mai (Plate i, Fig. 2). Among Jewish 
corporations the butchers’ gild of Prague is said 
by tradition to have received from King Ladislaus 
(12th cent.), in reward of bravery, a seal with the 
Bohemian lion, and it is known that in the seven- 
teenth century this gild had a seal 
(Plate ii., Fig. 32) bearing on a shield 
engrailed a key with the magen Da- 
wid, and in chief the Bohemian lion 
“queue fourchée,” holding a butcher’s ax in one 
paw, with the legend “Prager Jiidisch. Fleischer 


Gild 
Seals. 


JEWISH SEALS. 
1, 8-8, and 10. Seals with names of owners, family symbols, and zodiacal signs. 
9, Seal of Todros ha-Levi of Toledo, 14th century. 


(In the Musée de Cluny, Paris.) 2. Seal with He- 
(In the British Museum.) 


Zunfts Insigl.” (sic! . The members of this gild 
bore also on their seals the same liou with the ax 
(Plate i., Fig. 5), while the members of the Jewish 
barbers’ gild of the city likewise had the lion, witha 
bistoury. The Paris Sanhedrin had a seal with the 
imperial eagle holding the tables of the Law; and 
the Westphalian consistory was allowed to use a 
signet with the arms of the state and the legend 
* Konigl. Westphael. Konsistorium der Israeliten." 
An official seal closely resembling that of the com- 
munity was given in 1817 to the Hoofdcommissie 
tot de Zaken der Israelieten of Amsterdam. Four 
years previously the school board of the Philan- 
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SEALS OF VARIOUS JEWISH COMMUNITIES AT JERUSALEM. 
(In the possession of J. D. Eisenstein, New York.) 


Seal 
Second Day of Festivals 


a 


thropin of Frankfort had received an official seal 
with the coat of arms of the grand duchy and the 
inscription “Schulrath der Israel. Gemeinde Frank- 
furt,” while a beehive appears on the later seals of 
the institution. 

Emblems indicating the name of the owner ap- 
pear frequently on the seals of the Jews of the later 
period. These devices are either symbolic, as a bear 
for Issachar, or a bull’s head for Joseph—e.g., in the 
case of JoseL or RosmEIM—oOr are “armes parlantes,” 
like the stag on the seal of Herz (Hirz = Hirsch) Wert- 
heimer of Padua, the contemporary and adversary 
of Judah Minz (d. 1508), the rose-bush of the Ro- 
salis family, the triple thorny branch of blossoms of 
Spinoza, and the crow with the severed shield and 
two hands of priests in chief in the seal of Abraham 
Menahem b. Jacob ha-Kohen Rabe of Porto (Rapo- 
port). The two hands of priests as an emblem of the 
descendants of Aaron appear with great frequency 
on their seals after the end of the sixteenth century 
(Plate i., Fig. 4), and in like manner the water-jar 
is very common on the signets of Levites, as on that 
of Hirz Coma, described by Kaufmann (* Die Letzte 
Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien," Vienna, 1889). 
The lion, which appears chiefly on the seals of Por- 
tuguese Jews, perhaps represents on their signets 
the *lion of Judah," although elsewhere it fre- 
quently denotes merely the name “Judah,” * Aryeh,” 
or * Löw”; and a stone lion was carved on the house 
of the "hoher" R. Lów at Prague. The devices 
sometimes admitted of a mystic or cabalistic inter- 


pretation. Thus the two mountains on the seal of 
Solomon Molko (c. 1501-81) alluded to 

Animal the hills which he saw in his vision, 
Designs. and the two *lameds" below them, 


which were taken from his name, like- 
wise had a mystic meaning (see letter in “‘Emek 
ha-Baka," p. 92a). Similarly the serpent in a circle 
on the seal of Shabbethai Zebi was said to refer to his 
Messianic mission, since the Hebrew word for “ser- 
pent" (wm3) has the same numerical value as the 
word “ Messiah ” (mwy). 

Many of the devices that are represented on Jewish 
seais and whose meaning is no longer known may 
correspond to the emblems which the Jews in some 
places, as at Frankfort-on-the-Main and Worms (after 
1641), were compelled to attach to their houses, such 
as a ship, a castle, a green hat, and which gave rise 
to such family names as “ Rothschild” and “ Grün- 
hut." Among the emblems alluding to the occupa- 
tion of the owner may be mentioned the anchor, 
referring to the merchant gild (Plate ii., Fig. 35), 
which occurs frequently on Jewish seals after the 
eighteenth century. Many Sephardic Jews of Je- 
rusalem in official positions use seals representing 
the wailing-place (anpon 5m»); note, e.g., the seal 
of the ab bet din Joseph Nissim (Bourla [?]; see 
Jew. EmNcYcC. vi. 183), and that of the English in- 
terpreter Jacob Hai b. Moses Jacob Mizrahi (Plate 
ii, Fig. 31). In the second half of the seventeenth 
century it became customary in some parts of Ger- 
many for a Jew to have on his seal the sign of the 
zodiac which presided over the month of his nativ- 
itv, with his name as the legend (Plate i., Figs. 3, 19, 
14, 15, 16, 21, 22), tliis being occasionally abbreviated, 
as on the seal (described by Schudt, *Jüdische 
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Merck würdigkeiten," iv. 2, p. 175) used by Kalony- 
mus b. Mordecai, which has the inscription 3p. 
The seals of other Jews had merely their owners' 


names (Plate i., Fig. 20), with occasionally the 


modest tp (Platei., Fig. 10; abbreviated p"n, Plate 
i., Fig. 12) or ywn (Plate i., Fig. 17). The father's 
name was generally affixed to that of the owner, and 
if his parent was still alive, the son added one of the 
pious formulas: Jy) = RNS íi moe» (Plate i., 
Fig. 16), w'tw5'b = pw mob DDD mmt (Plate 
ii., Fig. 81), or 33 = rmm vw 135 (Plate i., Fig. 8). 
If the father was no longer living, the phrase 13135f 


S. = 335135 was substituted (Plate i., Fig. 6). The 
owner of a seal sometimes styles himself *3Y1N2 ;3 
x'N53 = "aN (Plate i., Fig. 8):: Other seals bear the 
initials of their owners, Moses Mendelssohn using a 
signet with only the letters 7"1p (= Moses Dessau), 
and below the letters ^ M. M." At the present time 
the Jews of the leading nations generally use seals 
which differ in no respect from those of their fellow 
citizens of other creeds. See COAT OF ARMS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Seyler, Gesch. der Siegel, Leipsic, 1891; Levy, 
Siegel und Gemmen, Breslau, 1869; idem, Epigraphische 
Deitrüge, in Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud. ti.; Löw, Graphische 
Requisiten und Erzeugnisse bei den Juden, Leipsic, 1870. 
On ancient Hebrew seals: Clermont-Gannean, in Journal 
Asiatique, 1889, i. 128, 506; ii. 304; 1885, i. 321; Conder, Seal 
from Hebron,iu Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
xxvii. 224. On medieval and modern seals: Anzeiger für 
Kunde der Deutschen Vorzeit, 1875, col. 106 (seals from 
Augsburg and southern France); Carmoly, in Revue Orien- 
tale. 1812, ii. 329 (Jewish seals of Metz); Gastaigne, Sceaua 
sur les Obligations Dues aux Juifs, in Bulletin de ta Soci- 
été Archéologique de la Charente, 1868, 58 pl; Geiger's Jüd. 
Zeit. x. 281 et seq. (bilingual seals); Gross, in Monatsschrift, 
1878, pp. 382, 472 et seq. (Historischer Jahresbericht, 1878, 
p. 46); Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. x. 86 et seq., xii. 92 (seal 
of Ueberlingen); Holtze, Das Strafverfahren Gegen die 
AMürkischen Juden im Jahre 1510 (seals of Brunswick); 
King, Jewish Seal Found at Woodbridge, in Archeological 
Journal, 1884, xli. 168 ; idem, Norman Jewish Seal, ib. p. 242; 
Longpérier, Sceaux Juifs Bilingues du Moyen-Age, in Arch. 
Isr. xxxiii. 787; idem, Quelques Sceaux Juifs Bilingues, 
in Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1872, p. 294; 
idem, Deux Sceaux Hébraiques au Moyen-Age, ib. 1878, p. 
230; P. J[asse], Ein Siegel der Juden zu Augsburg vom 
Jahr 1998, in Orient, Lit. 1842, No. 5, col. 78: R. E. J. iii. 
148, iv. 278 et seq. (Swiss Jewish seals), v. 93 (Josel of Ros- 
heim), vii. 125 (Jewish seals of Coblenz), xi. $2 (seal of Bor- 
deaux), xi. 280 (Jewish seals of Pisck), xiv. 268 (Loeb, Un 
Sceaux Juif), xv. 122 et seq. (seals of Abraham b. Saadia and 
of wn3n2aN*); Steinschnéider, Cat. der Hebriiischen Hand- 
schriften, No. 59$, p. 88 (seal of Abraham Alfandari b. Elijah ?), 
Berlin, 1878; Stern, in L. Geiger, Zeitschrift fiir die Gesch. 
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Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland, pp. 81, 87, 95 (note 106), 
122; Sulzbach, in L. Geiger, l.c. (zodiacal seals); Ullrich, 
Sammlung Jüdischer Geschichten in der Schweiz, pp. 376, 
433 (Swiss Jewish seals); Zeitschrift fiir die Gesch. des 
Oberrheins, xxxii. 480 (Ueberlingen seal). 
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SEBAG, SOLOMON : English teacher and He- 
brew writer; born in 1828; died at London April 30, 
1892; son of Rabbi Isaac Sebag. He was educated 
in the orphan school of the Portuguese congrega- 
tion, London, subsequently becoming master of the 
Sha‘are Tikwah School. Onthe death of Hazzan De 
Sola, Sebag acted temporarily as reader in the Bevis 
Marks Synagogue. In 1852 he wrote a Hebrew 
primer which was for a long time the chief text- 
book for Hebrew instruction among Jewish children 
in England; and several of his Hebrew poems and 
odes written for special occasions were printed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. May 6, 1892. 

J G. L. 

SEBASTE. Sce SAMARIA. 


SEBASTUS: The port of CÆSAREA on the Med- 
iterrancan Sea. Cæsarea itself, which Herod had 
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made an important seaport, received its name in 
honor of Julius Cesar, while the harbor proper 
was called *Sebastus" as a tribute to the Emperor 
Augustus (Greek, Zeflaeróc; Josephus, “ Ant." xvii. 
5, 8 1; idem, “B. J.” i. 31, 8 8); the. inscription 
“Caesarea at the Port of Sebastus” appears on the 
coins of Nero, 
capeia ZeBacry ; but the name “Sebastus” is never 
found as the designation of an independent city. 
Consequently the phrase Kaccapeic kal XeBSaornvoi 
(^ Ant.” xix. 9, $ 1) does not denote “the inhabit- 
ants of Cæsarea and Sebastus,” as Grütz (* Gesch." 
4th ed., iii. 853) assumed, but the civil population 
of Cæsarea and the military troops, which latter 
were called * Sebasteni.? 

G. S. KR. 

SECCHI, PABLO MARINI: Italian Christian 
merchant; lived at Rome in the sixteenth century. 
He made a wager with a Jew, Samson Ceneda, that 
Santo Domingo would be conquered. The termsof 
the wager were that in the event of Ceneda losing 
he was to give Secchi a pound of his flesh. If 
Secchi lost, he was to pay the Jew 1,000 scudi. The 
Jew lost the wager; and Secchi insisted upon the 
payment of the penalty. The affair came to the 
ears of Pope Sixtus V., who inflicted a punishment 
on both parties for having entered upon such a wager. 
The incident has been treated by Shakespeare in 
his drama “The Merchant of Venice,” in which, 
however, the characters are inverted. But soe 
SHYLOCK. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. x. 145; Vogelstein and Rieger, 

Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 177. 

S. I. BR. 

SECOND DAY OF FESTIVALS (Hebrew, 
nyba bw sw my m): Day added by the Rabbis 
to all holy days except Yom Kippur. Jews living 
at a distance from Jerusalem were informed by mes- 
sengers of the day on which the New Moon (“ Rosh 
Hodesh") had been announced by the bet din. 
These messengers would set out on the first day of 
the months of Nisan, Ab, Elul, Kislew, and Adar, 
and on the second of Tishri (the first day being holy, 
travel thereon was interdicted), and would rest on 
the Sabbath andon Yom Kippur; hence they did not 
travel as far in Tishri as in the other months. The 
Jews living in the Diaspora, not knowing exactly 
on what day the New Moon would be announced, 
might easily have supposed a full month (* male," 
t.e., one of thirty days) to be “de- 
fective” (haser, Z.e., of twenty-nine 
days), and thus have observed a festi- 
val a day too soon (e.g., might have eaten leavened 
food on the 21st of Nisan),.or they might have 
erred the other way, and begun the Passover a day 
toolate. By observing two days for every festival 
this was obviated. At places which the messengers 
were able to reach in time, this precaution was of 
course unnecessary. Since, however, there were 
places which the messengers reached in time during 
Nisan, but not in Tishri, there would naturally be a 
zone wherein Passover might be observed seven days 
and Tabernaclesnine. To obviate this inconsistency, 
all places in which the Tishri messengers did not 
arrive in time observed each of the festivals, even 
the Feast of Weeks, on an additional day. 


History. 


The city is called also simply Kau- - 


When, in the middle of the fourth century of the 
common era, Rabbi Hillel fixed the method of calcu- 
lating the calendar, and the exact date of festivals 
was no longer in doubt, the celebration of the second 
day was by some rabbis deemed unnecessary. "The 
Palestinian authorities, although in a similar case it 
had once been decided that abstention from work 
on two successive days should be avoided (R. H. 
28a), sent word to the teachers in Babylonia as fol- 
lows: “Guard the custom you have from your 
fathers. At some time the government might de- 
cree laws that would lead to confusion.” Therefore, 
outside a certain district, every festival except Yom 
Kippur was observed on two days, until the nine- 
teenth century, when conditions changed and the 
custom proved a great hardship. The fathers of 
the Reform movement in Germany considered this 
observance of a second day an unauthorized innova- 
tion by the Rabbis, unwarranted in Biblical law, 
and, having outlived its raison d’étre, a hardship 
unbearable to the majority. Accordingly at the 
conference held at Breslau in 1846 it was resolved 
that congregations were justified in abolishing the 
second days of festivals, except the second day of 
Rosh ha-Shanah. To avoid dissensions, however, 
it was further resolved that the wishes of even a 
small minority for the retention of these days should 
be respected as far as services in the synagogue were 
concerned; but the prohibition of work was definitely 
annulled (“Protokolle der Dritten Rabbinerver- 
sammlung zu Breslau,” p. 312). 

The second day of Rosh ha-Shanah was retained 
by the conference in view of the fact that it was 
observed in Palestine (where every other festival is 
kept but one day) in order to prevent the possibility 
of labor being performed on the festival day itself. 
This latter contingency might arise when the new 

month was announced to begin on the 
New-Year. very day after the observation of the 

new moon, which would render such 
day a festival. Thus Rosh ha-Shanah might have 
been even in Jerusalem and at Jabneh (Jamnia) cele- 
brated on twosuccessivedays. This may have hap- 
pened only rarely ; but whether the statement of R. 
Hinena b. Kahana (R. H. 19b), that it had never oc- 
curred since the time of Ezra, and that therefore the 
case was purely theoretical, is true or an exaggera- 
tion, can not now be determined. At any rate the 
fact that Rosh ha-Shanah may have at times been so 
observed in Palestine gives to the second day its ex- 
ceptional character. Asamatter of fact, the second 
and not the first day ought to have been made the 
starting-pointfor the festivals in Tishri. R. Ephra- 
im of Bonn (c. 1150) declares that the Jews of Pal- 
estine ought to observe the New-Year on one day 
only; and R. Zerahiah in his * Ha-Ma'or" holds that 
such had indeed been the custom there, and that the 
second day's observance was an innovation intro- 
duced by rabbis from Provence, under the influence 
of h. Isaac Alfasi. 

Besides the above-noted inconsistency, that the 
second day of New-Year, if it ever existed, would 
have been the real beginning of the year, there are 
others. That a double. Day of Atonement could 
never be enforced was evident, and therefore it never 
was Introduced, according to R. Hinena’s statement 


Second Day of Festivals 
Seder 
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that Elul never had more than twenty-nine days. 
This should make the observance of the second day of 
Tabernacles and its concluding festival unnecessary. 
Moreover, if an error had-been made, and the day 
observed as the first of Tabernacles 

Inconsist- was in reality only the 14th of Tishri, 
encies. then the day observed as Shemini 
*Azeret was rather the seventh day 

of Tabernacles, or Hosha‘na Rabbah. As lessons 
from the Pentateuch (and in the Ashkenazic rite in 
the Musaf prayer also) the order of the sacrifices, as 
containedin Num. xxviii. and xxix., is read; during 
Hol ha-Mo‘ed the order for two days (“sefcka de- 
yoma ”) is read, it being either the third or the fourth 
day of the festival, according to whether the second 
or the first day was correct. To render all these 
inconsistencies less glaring it was decided that no 
doubt should be cast on the second and eighth days; 
that the seventh day should be observed as Hosha‘na 
Rabbah; that the eighth day, as faras the ritual and 
cessation from work were concerned, should be the 
Feast of ‘Azeret; that in order to meet the doubt 
existing as to the actual day, meals (or at least some 
food) should be eaten on that day in the “sukkah "ns 
and that the ninth, or the second day of the festival, 
should be devoted to and set apart for Simhat Torah. 

A similar inconsistency occurs at Passover. Ac- 
cording to rabbinical law the counting of the ‘OMER 
begins on the day after the first festival day. If 
the second day of Passover is the first day in 
‘Omer, it is semiholy only, and there would be a 
doubtas to the day until the Feast of Weeks. More- 
over, since during the early times, even when an- 
nouncing messengers were sent, the exact date of 
Passover must sooner or later have been definitely 
known, there would seem to have been no necessity 
for extending the Feast of Weeks (which is deter- 
mined not by date, but by Passover) another day. 
It is therefore analogy rather than consistency that 
sanctifies the second day of Shabu'ot and the eighth 
day of Passover. For the ‘Omer, the second day of 
Passover, although it was deemed sacred, is the rec- 
ognized beginning. 

The Rabbis, having ordained the observance of 
the second day of festivals, legislated fully for it; 
and although since the fixation of the 
calendar the observance of this day 
has become a custom rather than a 
legal necessity, yet as the custom has remained the 
provisions of the former laws have also retained 
their validity. The second day of the festivals is, 
according to rabbinical law, to be observed with all 
the sanctity appertaining to the first. However, in 
the case of a corpse awaiting burial, the Rabbis have 
considered the second as a work-day, even permit- 
ting the cutting of the shroud and the plucking of 
the myrtle with which the coffin was decked; and 
this rule applies even to the second day of the New- 
Year. The custom of the Ashkenazic Jews was, 
however, to have the coffin, shroud, ete., prepared 
by non-Jews wherever possible, leaving to Jews 
only the transportation to the grave and the inter- 
ment. The rending of the garment, the rounding 
of the top of the grave, and similar unnecessary 
labor, were omitted on that day. Nahmanides and 
his successors forbade all not directly employed at 


Laws. 


the interment, even the mourners, to ride to the 
cemetery. Still-born children are not buried by 
Jews on the second day of the festival. 

Nothing must be specially cooked on the first day 
for the second, and nothing on the second for the 
day following. An egg laid on the first day, or 
fruit that has fallen from a tree, or has been 
plucked by non-Jews, or has been brought froma 
distance greater than a Sabbath-day's journey by 


non-Jews on the first day, may be eaten or prepared 


on the second day. To this rule, however, the sec- 
ond day of the New-Year is the exception, as the 
two days of Rosh ha-Shanah are legally considered 
as forming but one day. If the second day is Fri- 
day or Sabbath, the "thing prepared" (see above) 
on Friday may not be used on the Sabbath; and . 
food “ prepared" on the first day of the festival, if 
on Thursday, may not be used till after the con- 
clusion of the Sabbath. As to the preparation of 
food for the Sabbath immediately following the 
second day of festivals see Bezan; TALMUD. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. H.v.3; Begah, 4a, 6a; Hag.8: Maimonides, 
Yad, Shebitot Yom-Tob, i. 22-24; ib. Kiddush ha-Hodesh, 
v. 5-13: Asheri on Bezah, i. 4; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Oral Hay- 
yim, 496, 526, 663, 666; ib. Yoreh De'ah, 299. Interesting 
also is an exchange of letters between the rabbinate of Man- 
tua and Rabbi Leopold Stein, printed in Israelitische Folles- 


lehrer, 1854, pp. 80, 101. 
K | W. Wr. 


SECOND TEMPLE, THE. See TEMPLE. 


SECTS. See DosrruEgUS; EssENES; FALASHAS; 
PHARISEES; SADDUCEES; SAMARITANS. 
SECURITY. See SURETYSHIP. 


SEDBON, JOSEPH: Rabbinical and cabalistic 
author of Tunis in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. He composed a cabalistic treatise entitled 
* Ahabat Adonai,” designed as a commentary on the 
“Tdra Zuta.” This work, although written in 1778, 
was not published until 1871, when, through the 
exertions of certain natives of Tunis, it was printed 
at Leghorn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 302-304. 

K. M. Fm. 


SEDECHIAS. See ZEDEKIAH. 


SEDER: The term used by the Ashkenazic Jews 
to denote the home service on the first night of the 
Passover, which, by those who keep the second day 
of the festivals, is repeated on the second night. 
The Sephardic Jews call this service the “Hag- 
gadah” (story); and the little book which is read 
on the occasion is likewise known to all Jews as 
the “Haggadah,” more fully as “Haggadah shel 
Pesah” (Story for the Passover). The original 
Passover service, as enjoined in Ex. xii. 1 et seq., 
contemplates an ordinary meal of the household, 
in which man and wife, parents and children, 
participate. The historical books of Scripture do 
not record how and where the Passover lamb was 
eaten during the many centuries before the reform. 
of King Josiah, referred to in II Kings xxiii.; it is 
related only that during all that long period the 
Passover was not celebrated according to the laws 
laid down in the Torah. In the days of the Sec- 
ond Temple, when these laws were observed liter- 
ally, the supper of the Passover night must have 
lost much of its character as a family festival; for 
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Seder 


only the men were bidden to attend at the chosen 
place; and the Passover lamb might not be killed 
. elsewhere (Deut. xvi. 5-6). Thus, 
Passover only those dwelling at Jerusalem could 
at enjoy the nation's birthday as a family 
Jerusalem. festival. There is no information as 
to how the night was celebrated dur- 
ing Temple times by the Jews outside the Holy 
Land, who did not “go up to the feast." "The de- 
struction of the Temple, while reducing the Pass- 
over-night service into little more than a survival 
or memorial of its old self, again brou ght husbands, 
wives, and children together around the same table, 
and thus enabled the father to comply more closely 
with the Scriptural 
command: “Thou 
shalt tell thy son on 
that day.” 
Before the schools 
of Hillel and Sham- 
mai arose in the days 


of King Herod, a 
service of thanks, 
of which the six 


psalms of praise" 
(Ps. cexiii. - exviil.) 
formed the nucleus, 
had already clustered 
around the meal of 
the Passover night; 
of this meal the 
roasted lamb, un- 
leavened bread, and 
bitter herbs were nec- 
essary elements (Ex. 
l.c.; Num. ix. 11). 
The service began 
with the sanctifica- 
tion of the day as at 
other festivals, hence 
with a cup of wine 
(see. Kippusu); an- 
other cup followed 
the after-supper 
grace as on other fes- 
tiveoccasions. Butto 
mark the evening as the most joyous in the year, two 
other cups were added: one after the “story ” and 
before the meal, and one at the conclusion of the 
whole service. "The Mishnah says (Pes. x. 1) that 
even the poorest man in Israel should not drink less 
than four cups of wine on this occasion, this num- 
ber being justified by the four words employed in 
Ex. vi. 6-7 for the delivery of Israel from Egypt. 
Both in the arrangement of the table and in the 
psalms, benedictions, and other recited matter the 
Seder of the present day agrees substantially with 


the program laid down in the Mishnah. Three thick 
unleavened cakes, wrapped in napkins, are laid 


upon the Seder dish; parsley and a bowl of salt water 
| are placed next, to represent the hys- 

The Seder sop and blood of the Passover of 
Table. Egypt; further, watercress or horse- 
radish-tops, toserveas bitter herbs, and 

a mixture of nuts and apples, to imitate the clay 
which the Israelites worked into bricks; also slices of 
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(From a medieval manuscript in the British Museum.) 


the prophet ELIJAN. 
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horseradish. A roasted bone as a memorial of the 
paschal lamb, a roasted egg in memory of the free- 
will offering of the feast, and jugs or bottles of 
wine, with a glass or silver cup for each member 
of the family and each guest, likewise are placed on 
the table. It is customary to fill an extra cup for 
Kiddush is recited first, as at 
other festivals; then the master of the house (as 
priest of the occasion), having washed his hands, 
dips the parsley in the water, and, with the short 
prayer of thanks usual before partaking of a veg- 
etable, hands some of it to those around him. He 
then breaks off one-half of the middle cake, which is 
laid aside for AFIKOMEN, to:be distributed and eaten 
at the end of the sup- 
per. ‘Then all stand 
and lift up the Seder 
dish, chanting slowly . 
in Aramaic: “This is | 
the bread of affliction 
which our fathers ate 
in Egypt: whoeveris 
hungry come and eat: 
whoever is in need 
celebrate Passover 
with us,” cte. There- 
upon the youngest 
child at the table 
asks: “Why is this 
night different from 
other nights?” etc., 
referring to the ab- 
sence of leavened 
bread, to the bitter 
herbs, and to -the 
preparations for dip- 
ping. Inthe days of 
the Temple, and for 
some time after its 
downfall, there was 
also a question, 
“Why is the meat 
all roasted, and none 
sodden or broiled?” 
For this no longer 
appropriate question 
another was substituted, now also obsolete: " Why 
do all of us ‘Jean around’ ?” in allusion to the Ro- 
man custom at banquets—which became current 
among the Jews—of reclining on couches around the 
festive board. The father or master of the house then 
answers: “ We were slaves to Pharaoh in Egypt, and 
the Lord delivered us thence,” etc. This question and 
its answer are meant as a literal compliance with the 
Biblical command, found thrice in Exodus and once 
in Deuteronomy, that the father shall take occasion 
at the Passover ceremonies to tell his children of the 
wonderful delivery from Egypt. 


A number of detached passages in the language 
of the Dlishnah—all referring in seme way to the 


Exodus—follow, introducing Bible verses or com- 
menting upon them, and “beginning with reproach 
and ending with praise,” e.g., the verses from Joshua 
xxiv. declaring that before Abraham men were all 
idolaters, but that he and Isaac and Jacob were 
chosen. The longest of these passages is a running 
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comment on Deut. xxvi. 5: * A wandering Syrian [A. 
V. “a Syrian ready to perish ”] was my father," etc., 
almost every word of which is illustrated by a verse 


Seder ends, all present washing their hands for 
supper. 
This meal is begun by handing around morsels of 


from some book of Scripture; the comment closing | the first and third cakes, giving thanks first to Him 


with the sugges- 
tion that the last 
words (ib. verse 
8), "with a 
mighty hand 
and with an out- 
stretched arm, 
and with great 
terribleness, 
with signs and 
with wonders,” 
refer to the Ten 
Plagues. Fur- 
ther on it is 
stated that none 
has done his 
duty on that 
hight until he 
has given voice 
to the three 
words “pesah” 
(paschal lamb), 
“mazzah” (un-. 
leavened bread), 
and “maror” 
(bitter herb). A 
more important 
remark follows, to the effect that it is the duty of 
every Israelite to feel as if he personally had been 
delivered from Egypt. 'Then two of the " psalms 
of praise” (Ps. cxiii.-cxiv.) are read, in accordance 


Seder Dish and Device for Holding the Three Mazzot. 
(In the possession of Dr. Hermann Adler, London.) 


with the teaching of Hillel’s school; while Shain- 


mai's school read only one of these before supper. 


A benediction follows, in which the restoration of 


the Passover sacrifice is prayed for. A second cup 
of wine is drunk; and with this the first part of the 


(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 


“who brought 
forth bread from 
the earth,” and 
then to Him 
“who sanctified 
us by the com- 
mand to eat 
mazzah.” The 
bitter herb, 
dipped in the 
imitation clay, is 
eaten next, with 
thanks for the 
duty of eating 
bitter herbs; and 
then  horserad- 
ish-slices are 
made into sand- 
wiches with 
parts of the 
middle cake, 
in memory of 
Hillel's action in 
Temple times, 
when he ate 
pieces of pas- 
chal lamb liter- 
ally “upon” unleavened cake and bitter herbs. 

The real meal then begins, its last morsels being 
broken from the afikomen. "Then follows the grace 
after meals with the insertion for the festival; and 
afterward the third cup is drunk. This grace, the 
remaining four psalms of praise (Ps. cxv.-ex viii.), 
the so-called “Great Hallel” (Ps. cxxxvii.) with its 
recurring burden *Ki le'olam hasdo" (His mercy 
endureth forever), NismuaT, and the words of thanks 
after wine make up the second part of the Seder. 

Such was the order of exercises as far back as 
the middle of the third century. But as he “who 
talked the most of the departure from Egypt" was 
always deemed most worthy of praise, a few addi- 
tions were made in various countries at different 
times. "Thus, the Jews of Yemen still insert in the 
kiddush on this night, after the words " who has 
chosen us above every people," a piece of rather 
grotesque self-praise, such as “ He called us a com- 
munity of saints, a precious vineyard, a pleasant 
plantation; compared to the host of heaven and set 
like stars in the firmament.” Such passages were 
at one time recited in other countries also. Many of 
the Jews in Mohammedan countries have in their 
service-books legendary comments upon the Hag- 
gadah, mainly in Arabic, which the father reads by 
way of explanation and elaboration of the text. 
The Sephardic Jews in Turkey recite in Spanish 
some legends about the Exodus, not found in the 
Haggadah. The German and Polish Jews add five 
poetic pieces at the end of the exercises: one ar- 
ranged according to the alphabet, with the burden, 
“It was in the midst of the night” (referring to 
events in the past, or foretold in prophecy, which 
happened at that hour); another, an indescribable 
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jingle (“Ki lo Na’eh”) before the last cup. In 
Germany two other pieces were added which from 
old German nursery songs had first become festal 
songs and then were invested with a higher signifi- 


cance as if they typified specific Jewish ideas. See 


EnaD Mr Yopra‘ and Hap GaDya.. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pes. x.; Maimonides, Yad, Hamez, vii.-viii.; 
Caro, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 472-484; Lauterbach, : 
Minhah Hadashah, Drohobicz, 1893; Friedmann, Das Fest-. 


buch Haggadah, Vienna, 1895; L. N. Dembitz, Jewish Serv- 
re in Synagogue and Home, pp. 996-967, Philadelphia, 


A. L. N. D. 


SEDER ‘OLAM RABBAH: Earliest post- 
exilic chronicle preserved in the Hebrew language. 


SS 


————y 


icle is complete only up to the time of Alexander 
the Great; the period from Alexander to Hadrian 
occupies a very small portion of the work—the end 
of the thirtieth chapter. Itmay be concluded, there- 
fore, that originally the “Seder ‘Olam” was more 
extensive, and that it consisted of two parts, the 


second of which, dealing with the post-Alexandrian 


period, has been lost, with the exception of a small 
fragment that was added by the copyists to the first 
part. Many passages quoted in the Talmud are 
missing in the present edition of the “Seder 'Olam." 

The author probably designed the work for calen- 
drical purposes, to determine the era of the Creation ; 
his system, adopted as early as the third century 
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SEDER. 
(From a seventeenth-century Haggadah.) 


In the Babylonian Talmud this chronicle is several 
times referred to simply as the “ Seder ‘Olam ” (Shab. 
88a; Yeb. 89b; Nazir 5a; Meg. 11b; ‘Ab. Zarah 8b; 
Niddah 46b), and it is quoted assuch by the more an- 
cient Diblical commentators, including Rashi. But 
| with the twelfth century it began to be 
Title and designated as “Seder ‘Olam Rabbah,” 

Divisions. to distinguish it from a later, smaller 
chronicle, “Seder ‘Olam Zuta”; it 

was first so designated by Abraham ibn Yarhi (* Ha- 
Manhig," p. 2a, Berlin, 1855). In its present form 
the work consists of thirty chapters, each ten chap- 
ters forming a section, or ^gate." It is a chronolog- 
ical record, extending from Adam to the revolt of 
Bar Kokba, in the reign of Hadrian; but the chron- 


(see Era), is still followed. Adhering closely to 
the Bible texts, he endeavored not only to elucidate 
many passages, but also to determine certain. dates 
which are not indicated in the Bible, 

Object of but which may be inferred by cal- 
Work. culation. In many cases, however, 
he gave the dates according to tradi- 

tion, and inserted, besides, the sayings and halakot 
of preceding rabbis and of his contemporaries. In 
discussing Biblical chronology he followed three 
principles: (1) to assume that the intention of the 
Biblical redactor was, wherever possible, to give 
exact dates; (2) to assign to each of a series of events 
the shortest possible duration of time, where neces- 
sary, in order to secure agreement with the Biblical 


Seder ‘Olam Rabbah 
Seder ‘Olam Zuta 
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text; and (8) to adopt the lesser of two possible 
numbers. The following examples will illustrate 
the manner in which these principles are applied. 
The confusion of languages is said to have taken 
place in the days of Peleg (Gen. x. 25). The author 
concludes that the first year of Peleg's life can not 
be meant, as at the time of the confusion Peleg had 
a younger brother, Joktan, and the latter had sev- 
eral children; nor could it have occurred during 
the middle years of his life, for Peleg lived 289 
years, and the designation “middle years" is not 
an exact one (Gen. xi. 18-19); had the redactor in- 
tended to indicate only a general period, he would 
have used the phrase *in the days of Peleg and 
Joktan." 'The Bible must therefore mean that the 
confusion of languages took place in the last year 
of Peleg'slife, and by comparing the dates of the 
previous generations, the author concluded that it 
occurred 840 years after the Flood, or 1,996 years 
after the creation of the world. 

After dealing, in the first ten chapters, with the 
chronology of the period from the creation of the 
world to the death of Moses, the writer proceeds to 
determine the dates of the events which occurred 
after the Israelites, led by Joshua, entered the Holy 
Land. Here Biblical chronology presents many dif- 
ficulties, dates not being clearly given; and in many 
cases the “Seder ‘Olam " was used by the later Bib- 
lical commentators as a basis of exegesis. Thus, it 
is known that from the entry of the Israelites into 
the Holy. Land to the time of Jephthah a period of 
300 years elapsed (Judges xi. 26). By computing 
the life periods of the Judges and assuming that 
Jephthah sent his message, in which he alluded to 
the 300 years, in the second year of his rulership, 
the writer.concluded that the reign of Joshua 

lasted twenty-eight years. It may 

Examples be added that he placed the making 

of Method. of the image for Micah (ib. xvii. 1 et 

seq.) and the destruction of nearly the 

whole tribe of Benjamin in consequence of the 

wrong done to the Levite and his concubine in Gib- 
eah (ib, xix. 1 et seg.) in the time of Othniel, 

It is further stated that Solomon began to build 
the Temple in the fourth year of his reign, 480 years 
after the Exodus (I Kings vi. 1), that is, 440 years 
after the Israelites entered the Holy Land. Thus 
there was a period of 140 years from the second year 
of Jephthah to the building of the Temple. The 
author of the “Seder ‘Olam” concluded that the 
forty years during which the Israelites were harassed 
by the Philistines (Judges xiii. 1) did not begin after 
the death of Abdon, as it wouid seem, but after that 
of Jephthah, and terminated with the death of Sam- 
son. Consequently there was a period of eighty- 
three years from the second year of Jephthah to the 
death of Eli, who ruled forty years (I Sam. iv. 18), 
the last year of Samson being the first of Eli's judge- 
ship. At that time the Tabernacle was removed from 
Shiloh, whither it had been transferred from Gilgal, 
where it had been for fourteen years under Joshua; 
consequently it remained at Shiloh for a period of 
369 years, standing all that time on a stone founda- 
tion. Itisalso to be concluded that Samuel judged 
Israel for eleven years, which with the two years of 


Saul (db. xiii. 2), the forty of David's reign (I Kings 


ii. 11), and the four of Solomon's reign, make fifty- 
seven years, during which the Tabernacle was first 
at Nob, then at Gibeon. The chronology of the 
Kings was more difficult, as there were differences 
to reconcile between the books of Kings and of 
Chronicles. Here especially the author applied the 
principle of “fragments of years” (“shanim mekut- 
ta‘ot”), by which he regarded the remainder of the 
last year of any king's reign as identical with the 
first year of his successor's. In the twentieth chapter, 
which closes the second part (“Baba Mezi‘a”), the 
author deals with the forty-eight prophets that flour- 
ished in the land of Israel. Beginning with Joshua, 
the author reviews the whole prophetic period 
which terminated with Haggai, Zechariah, and Mal- 
achi, elucidating as he proceeds many obscure points. 
Thus, the prophet mentioned in Judges vi. 8 was, ac- 
cording to the “Seder ‘Olam,” Phinehas, and the man 
of God that came to Eli (I Sam. ii. 27) was Elkanah. 

The prophecy of Obadiah occurred in the time of 
Amaziah, King of Judah (comp., however, Yalk., 
Obad.), and those of Joel, Nahum, and Habakkuk in 
the reign of Manasseh. After devoting the twenty- 
first chapter to the prophets that lived before the 
conquest of the land, to the seven prophetesses, and 
to the seven prophets of the Gentiles, the author 
resumes the chronology of the Kings. Hecontinues 
it to the end of ch. xxvii., where he reaches the de- 
struction of the Temple, which, according to his 
computation, occurred after it had existed 410 years, 
or 8,338 years after the creation of the world. Then 
follow the seventy years of the Captivity and the 420 
years of the Second Temple, which was destroyed, 
as may be seen, in the year 3828 of the Creation. 

The 420 years of the Second Temple are divided 
into the following periods: the domination of the 
Persians, 84 years; of the Greeks, 180 years; of the 
Maccabees, 108 years; of the Herods, 108 years. It 
wil be seen that the allowance, contrary to his- 
torical facts, of only thirty-four years for the Per- 
sian domination is necessary if agreement with the 
Biblical text is to be insisted upon; for it is stated 
(Dan. ix. 24) that the second exile was to take 
place after seventy Sabbaths of years (— 490 years). 
If from this number the seventy years of the first 
Captivity be deducted, and the beginning of Alex- 
ander's domination over Palestine be placed, in ac- 
cordance with Talmudical evidence, at 886 years 
before the destruction of the Second Temple, there 
remain only thirty-four for the Persian rule. From 
the destruction of the Second Temple, which, ac- 
cording to the “Seder ‘Olam,” occurred at the end 
of the last week of the Sabbatical year, to the sup- 
pression of Bar Kokba’s revolt, or the destruction 
of Bethar, was a period of fifty-two years. But the 
text here is very confused, and gave rise to various 
emendations and interpretations (comp. Salzer in 
Berliner’s “ Magazin," iv. 141 et seq.). 

Assuming that this “Seder ‘Olam ” is the same as 
the “Seder ‘Olam " mentioned in the Talmud, Jew- 
ish authorities generally ascribe its 
authorship to the well-known Tal- 
mudist Jose b. Halafta, on the strength 
of R. Johanan'sstatement, *'The tanna 
of the ‘Seder ‘Olam’ was R. Jose" (Yeb. 82b ; Niddah 
46b). Johanan's comment is supported by the fact 
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that Jose was known as one who occupied himself 
with. Jewish chronolovy; further, many sayings of 
R. Jose’s quoted in the Talmud are paralleled in the 


“ Seder ‘Olam.” Objecting, however, that the “Seder 


‘Olam ” often conflicts with opinions of Jose’s ex- 
pressed in the Talmud, that Jose is referred to in it 
in the third person (“ R. Jose said ”), and finally that 
mention is made in it of Talmudists that lived later 
than Jose, Ratner (“Mabo leha-Seder ‘Olam Rab- 
bah,” Wilna, 1894) concludes that Jose was not its 
author; he thinks that Jose was only the prin- 
cipal authority of the “Seder ‘Olam,” and that Jo- 
hanan's statement, mentioned above, is similar to 
another statement made by him—" Any anonymous 
opinion in the Mishnah belongs to R. Meir” (Sanh. 
86a), although the redactor of the Mishnah was Ju- 
dah I. Ratner further supposes that R. Johanan 
himself compiled the work, following generally the 
opinion of R. Jose. He endeavors to prove this 
view by showing that many utterances of R. Jo- 
hanan are taken from the “Seder ‘Olam.” 

Ratner’s objections, however, are answered by 
other scholars, who think that in the “Seder ‘Olam ” 
Jose preserved the generally accepted opinions, even 
when they were contrary to his own, as is clearly 
indicated in Niddah (Le.). Besides, this work, like 
all the works of the ancient Talmudists, underwent 
many alterations at the hands of thecopyists. Very 
often, too, finding that the utterance of a later rabbi 
agreed with the “Seder ‘Olam,” the copyists in- 
serted the name of that rabbi. A careful examina- 
tion shows that certain additions are later than the 
latest midrashim, and it may be that Abraham ibn 
Yarhi (/.c.), Isaac Lattes (“Sha‘are Ziyyon,” p. 25), 
and Menahem Meiri (introduction to Abot, p. 14), 
who seem to place the redaction of the “Seder 
‘Olam " at the time when the Massektot Derek Erez 
Rabbah, the Derek Erez Zuta, the Soferim, and 
other later treatises were composed, may have re- 
ferred to the work in its present form. 

Besides directly quoting the “Seder ‘Olam, » the 
Talmud often alludes to it under “tanya” (= “we 
learned"), “tana” (=“he learned”), “tanu rab- 
banan” (= “our teachers learned”), “amar mar” 
(= “the teacher said ”): often the sentences following 
these phrases are found in the “Seder ‘Olam.” In 
addition, many of its passages have been taken into 
the Mishnah without any allusion to their source. 
It is not mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud, al- 
though several passages in the latter are based on it. 
Finally, many of the sayings of the “Seder ‘Olam ” 
have been taken into the Mekilta, the Sifra, and the 
Sifre. 

The “Seder ‘Olam Rabbah ” first appeared at Man- 
tua, in 1514, together with the “Seder ‘Olam Zuta,” 
the “Megillat Ta‘anit,” and Abraham b. David’s 
“Sefer ha-Kabbalah.” It has been reedited several 
times since then. In 1577 the “Seder ‘Olam Rab- 
bah” and the “Seder ‘Olam Zuta” were published 
in Paris, with a Latin translation by Gilbert Gene- 
brard. The former was edited, with a Latin transla- 
tion, notes, and introduction, by John Meyer (Am- 
sterdam, 1699). Commentaries on the work were 
written by Jacob Emden (with the text, Hamburg, 
1757), by Elijah Wilna (with the text, Shklov, 1801), 
and by Enoch Zundel b. Joseph (a double commen- 


tary, “ ‘Ez Yosef” and “‘Anaf Yosef,” Wilna, 1845). 
The three latest editions are those of Ratner (with 
critical and explanatory notes, Wilna, 1897), A. Marx 
(who published the first ten chapters, basing the 
text upon different manuscripts and supplying it 
with a German translation and an introduction ; Ber- 
lin, 1903), and Jeroham Meir Leiner (containing the 
commentaries of Jacob Emden and Elijah Wilna, 
and the editor’s annotations under the title * Me'r 
‘Ayin,” Warsaw, 1904). i 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, in Orient, Lit. vii. 547 et seq.; idem, 
DE Jud. ii. 107-108; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 184, and note 
14: A. Marx, introduction to his edition of the Seder ‘Olam ; 
B. Ratner, Mabo leha-Seder ‘Olam Rabbah; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1433-1434 ; Weiss, Dor, ii. 257 et seq.; 
Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litteratur, iii. 209 el 
seq.; Zunz, G. V. p. 85. í 
E. C. M. SEL. 
SEDER ‘OLAM ZUTA: Anonymous chroni- 
cle, called “Zuta” (= “smaller,” or *younger?) to 
distinguish it from the older * Seder 'Olam Rabbah." 
This work is based upon, and to a certain extent 
completes and continues, the older chronicle. It 
consists of two main parts: the first, comprising 
about three-fifths of the whole, deals with the chro- 
nology of the fifty generations from Adam to Jehoi- 
akim (who, according to this chronicle, was the 
father of the Babylonian exilarch), the second deals 
with thirty-nine generations of exilarchs, beginning 
with Jehoiachin. It is apparent that 
Genealogy the object of this work was to show 
of the that the Babylonian exilarchs were 
Exilarchs. direct descendants of David. After 
a short introduction, taken from the 
“ Seder ‘Olam Rabbah,” giving the general chro- 
nology from Adam to the destruction of the Second 
Temple—a period of 3,828 years—and stating the 
number of years which elapsed between the most 
important events, such as between the Flood and 
the confusion of tongues, etc., the chronology recom- 
mences with Adam. The “Seder ‘Olam Zuta” is 
more complete at this point than the larger work, as 
it gives the duration of the generations between 
Adam and Abraham, which is lacking in the “Seder 
‘Olam Rabbah.” It gives also the lifetime of each 
of Jacob’s twelve sons as recorded by tradition. 
Otherwise it merely enumerates the generations, 
From David onward it gives the names of the 
high priests and prophets who lived in the time of 
each king. Thus, for instance, David had Abiathar 
as high priest, and Nathan and Gad as prophets; 
Solomon, who ascended the throne at the age of 
three, had Zadok for high priest, and Jonathan, 
Iddo, and Ahijah as prophets. In this way it 
completes the list of the high priests enumer- 
ated in I Chron. v. 34 et seg. Shallum (verses 38-39) 
officiated in the time of Amon, and between the for- 
mer and Azariah, who served in the time of Reho- 
boam, there were twelve high priests. But in I 
Chron. (i.c.) only five high priests are enumerated, 
whose names are not found at all among those given 
by the “Seder ‘Olam Zuta.” The author of the work 
divided these fifty generations into five series, each 
of ten generations, the last of each series being, 
respectively, Noah, Abraham, Boaz, Ahaziah, and 
Jehoiakim. 
The second part of the work begins-with the state- 
ment that Jehoiachin, who reigned only three months 


Seder ‘Olam Zuta 
Seduction 


and ten days, was carried into captivity by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (comp. II Kings xxiv. 8; II Chron. 
xxxvi. 9). He was afterward given high rank by 
Evil-merodach, thus becoming the first prince of the 
Captivity. Correcting the somewhat confused genea- 
logical account of I Chron. iii, 17-19, the “Seder 
‘Olam Zuta” declares that Jehoiachin had four sons, 
the eldest of whom was Shealtiel, who succeeded his 
father. It is worth while noting that, according to 
this chronicle, Darius conquered Babylon after it 
had been supreme for seventy years, beginning with 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and fifty-two years 
after the destruction of the First Temple. Zerub- 
babel, Shealtiel’s son, who departed for Jerusalem 

in the first year of the reign of Cyrus, 


The De- returned to Babylon after the Temple 
scendants and the walls of Jerusalem had been 

of Je- rebuilt by Ezra, and succeeded his 
hoiachin. father in the exilarchate. "Then the 


chronicle enumerates the successive 
exilarchs, the account being in part taken from I 
Chron. iii. 16 ez seq., but differing greatly from the 
text of the latter. In fact, the first, thirteenth, six- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth exilarchs (the 
last one being Shaphat, the father of Anan), whose 
lives extended over a period of more than 600 
years, are mentioned in I Chron. (/.c.) not as im- 
mediate successors, but as related individuals, and in 
contemporaneous groups. Sometimes, too, the father 
in I Chronicles is the son in the “Seder ‘Olam Zuta.” 
With the deaths of Haggai, Zechariah, and Mala- 
chi—more exactly, in the fifty-second year of the 
Persian domination, or year 8442 of the Creation 
—prophecy ceased and the period of the wise men 
(“hakamim ”)began. From Hananiah (Zerubbabel’s 
grandson) onward every exilarch is indicated as 
having been guided by wise men. The names of 
the kings that reigned over Palestine from Alexan- 
der the Great to the destruction of the Second Tem- 
ple are given. Like the “Seder ‘Olam Rabbah,” 
this chronicle gives the reigns of the Maccabees and 
the Herods as covering 103 years each. It may be 
stated that the Herodian dynasty consisted, accord- 
ing to the “Seder ‘Olam Zuta,” of three kings only 
—Herod, Agrippa, and Monobaz; at the end of 
Monobaz’s reign and during the time of the eleventh 
exilarch, Shechaniah, the son of Shemaiah, the Ro- 
mans destroyed the Temple. Further, from Nahum, 
the seventeenth exilarch, the names are given of the 
wise men, probably the chiefs of the academy, who 
assisted theexilarehs. With Rab Huna, the twenty- 
ninth exilarch, the direct male line of descent from 
David terminated. The exilarchs following are stated 
to have been descendants of Rab Huna through his 
daughter, the wife of R. Hananiah, the head of the 
yeshibah, whose marriage is related at length. 
After having stated that Mar Zutra II., the thir- 
tieth exilarch, was executed in the year 478 C.E., 
and that his posthumous son Mar Zutra III. betook 
himself, in the year 4280 of the Creation (= 520 C.E.), 
to Palestine, where he became chief of the Sanhe- 
drin, the chronicle mentions eight succeeding exil- 
archs, the last one being Rab Hazub, son of Rab 
Phinehas. Apart from certain misstatements, this 
part contains many authenticated facts, and is there- 
fore considered by modern scholars as & document 
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of historical value. It may be seen that the lives of 
thirty-one exilarchs covered a period of more than 


900 years, averaging three exilarchs to a century. 


This might help to determine the time at which the 

“Seder ‘Olam Zuta” was written, for the thirty- 
ninth exilarch, according to this estimate, would 
have lived at the end of the eighth century. The 
additions of the copyists, however, render this task 
difficult. | 

In a fragment of a chronicle published by Neu- 
bauer (* M. J. C." i. 197) there is a sentence, regard- 
ing the reign of John Hyrcanus, which is found in 
the “Seder ‘Olam Zuta” butis referred to the “Seder 
‘Olam de-Rabbanan.” Lazarus (Drüll's “Jahrb.” x. 
8) supposes that after “de-Rabbanan” the word 
“Sabura’e” should be inserted, as a chronicle under 
the title “Seder ‘Olam de-Rabbanan Sabura’e” is 
mentioned by Baruch b. Isaac of Worms (“Sefer ha- 
Terumah," Hilkot *'Abodah Zarah,” € 185) and by 
Moses of Coucy (“Sefer Mizwot Gadol," ii. 866), in 
connection with the statement that the year 4564 
(= 804 c.g.) was a Sabbatical year. This induced 
many modern scholars, as Gritz, Steinschneider, and 
Zunz, to identify the “Seder ‘Olam Zuta” with the 
“Seder ‘Olam de Rabbanan Sabura’e.” 

As to the determination of the time of its redac- 
tion, there have existed many differences of opinion 
among authorities. Zunz observed that the sentence 
quoted by R. Baruch and Moses of Coucy with re- 
gard to the year 804 c.x. (see above) might be the 
author’s colophon—omitted by the copyist—showing 
the time of composition. Zunz’s opinion has since 
apparently been confirmed by a manuscript of the 

“Seder ‘Olam Zuta " (Parma, De Rossi 

Time of MSS., No. 541, 10, published by S. 

Redaction. Schechter in * Monatsschrift," xxxix. 

28 et seg.) which lacks the introduc- 
tion spoken of above, but has at the end the follow- 
ing sentence: *From Adam to this day, which is 
the eleventh day of Kislew of the Sabbatical year, 
4,064 years have elapsed?: this gives the year 804 
c.E. However, a-closer examination of the text 
scems to show that the enumeration of the eight 
exilarehs following Mar Zutra III. was added by 
two later hands—that of six by one, and that of 
two, Phinehas and Hazub, by another—and that the 
chronicle was composed in the first quarter of the 
sixth century. 

. For the editions and Latin translations of the 
“Seder ‘Olam Zuta” see SEDER ‘OLAM RABBAH. 
It must be added that Abraham Zacuto inserted in 
his ^ Yuhasin ” the greater part of this chronicle, his 
text being more nearly correct than that of any 
other edition or manuscript. Zacuto’s text was re- 
published by Neubauer in his “Mediæval Jewish 
Chronicles” (ii. 67 et seg.), where the text of the 
Mantua edition also is given. The second part, deal- 
ing with the exilarchs, has been edited by Lazarus 
in Brüll's “Jahrb.” (x. 157 e£ seq.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the sources mentioned in the 
article: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vol. v., note 1; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 1485-1486; Winter and Wünsche, Die Jü- 
dische Litteratur, iii. 304 et seq.; Zunz, G. V. pp. 185 et seq. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


SEDUCTION: The act of inducing a woman or 
girl of previously chaste character to consent to un- 
lawful sexual intercourse. The Mosaic law (Ex. 
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xxii. 15, 10, Hebr. [A. V. 16, 17]) says: * And if à 
man entice a virgin that is not betrothed and lie 
with her, he shall surely endow her.to himself for a 
wife. If her father shall refuse to give her unto 
him, he shall weigh out silver according to the en- 
dowment [not dowry] of virgins.” As may be seen 
under Kerurau, the groom makes a written con- 
tract with the bride, securing to her, aside from his 
other duties, upon death or divorce, fifty shekels of 
silver, the virgin’s endowment. For the protection 
of wives the Law fixed the minimum of this sum 
at a mina (in Babylon sixty shekels, among the He- 
brews fifty shekels) for a virgin, and half as much 
for a widow. 

The Mishnah (Ket. ii., iii.) does not speak of any 
means for forcing the seducer to marry the seduced 
girl, but only of the penalty in money. It nowhere 
defines the meaning of “enticing”; but it seems 
that no misrepresentation or promise of marriage is 
implied by it; the enticed (or rather the deceived) 
girl is named only as one who consents, in contrast 
+o the victim of force, who is spoken of in Deut. 

xxii. 28, 29. | When the act takes place 

In City in a city, the girl’s consent is pre- 
and in the sumed in the absence of witnesses to 

Country. the contrary ; if in the field or forest, 

where her cries for help would not 
have brought any one to defend her, the presump- 
tion lies the other way (2b. 26, 27). 

The status of the girl's father in the text greatly 
narrows the application of the Law; for she must 
apparently be young enough to be in the father's 
power; that is, she must be either below the age of 
puberty (less than twelve years and a day) or a 
*na'arah" (A. V. “damsel”), which she remains 
only until she is twelve years and six months of 
age; for thereafter she is *overripe? (* bogeret ”). 
"To the Western world of the present day this restric- 
tion would make the whole Law worthless for lack 
of cases to which it could apply; not so in Palestine, 
where very few girls, in the days of the Mishnah, 
were not betrothed at the age of twelve years and 
‘six months. 

Though the death of the father before the seduc- 
tion defeats the literal enforcement of the Law, the 
tradition in such a case awards the amount of the 
penalty to the girl herself; so, also, if the father 
should die before the penalty is adjudged. But if 


‘he dies after judgment, the benefit thereof descends : 


to his sons as heirs. 

Where the Law forbids intercourse between the 
seducer and the seduced under penalty of death, the 
mulct (“kenas ”) of fifty shekels is not paid; for, un- 
der the general principle (derived from Ex. xxi. 22), 
* those deserving of death do not pay." But where 
the act is punishable only by excision (“karet ”), 
which carries stripes, or by stripes only, as In sev- 
eral cases of incest, or some other forbidden con- 
nections, the mulcet is only remitted if the seducer 
has been criminally convicted, according to the 
rule, “Those who are flogged do not pay.” 

Aside from this class of cases, there are ten other 
exceptions for which the mulct is not paid: in the 
case of the (1) bogeret; (2) impotent (“aylonit *); (8) 


insane: (4) deaf-mute; (5) one refusing (a girl married - 


by mother and brothers when she was an infant 
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and who refuses her husband when she reaches pu- 
berty); (6, 7, 8) one converted from the heathen, re- 
deemed from captivity, or manumitted 
from bondage after the age of three 
years; (9) one divorced, though still a 
virgin; (10) one of an evil name, 
proof of which is established by the evidence of two 
witnesses to acts of solicitation. 

It is held by the old authorities that the mulct can 
be adjudged only upon proof by witnesses, not 
upon the seducer’s admission; this doctrine, when 
carried out, must have almost entirely nullified the 
Law for inflicting the mulct or penalty. 

But the seducer is liable also for depreciation 
(* pegam ") and forshame. The former is estimated 
on the basis of the loss of value in a slave-girl for 
being deflowered; the latter depends on the social 
standing of the girl and inversely on the rank or 
standing of her seducer. The damages under these 
two heads go to the father along with the fifty 
shekels, or to the girl when he is dead; and they 
may be awarded on the seducer's admission. 

Maimonides (* Yad,” Na‘arah) treats the law of 
the seduced and of the violated girl very clearly, 
drawing from Ket. ii.-iii., the Gemara on the same, 

and Kid. 46. He adds, almost entirely 


Ex- 
ceptions. 


Views of onhisown authority, that the penalty 
Mai- and damages should be paid only 
monides. when the seduction has taken place 


without the father's knowledge and 
consent; but that for the father to say to à young 
man, *Cohabit with my daughter, and pay me 
penalty and damages," would be highly sinful, the. 
father breaking the precept of the Law (Lev. xix. 
29), * Profane not thy daughter to make her a har- 
lot," and the daughter sinning against the prohibi- 
tion, * There shall be no harlot [* kedeshah ”] of the 
daughters of Israel” (Deut. xxiii. 18). No right of 
action can arise from such a shameful agreement. 

One incident of seduction—the father's responsi- 
bility for the support of the child, the fruit of law- 
less love—is not treated by the Talmud or the codes 
in connection with the “penalty” and damages 
arising from the act, but is disposed of elsewhere. 
It has been shown under AGNATES that the child of 
an Israelite from “anywhere,” except one born of a 
Gentile or a bondwoman, is considered a son or a 
daughter for all the purposes of the Law, and more 
especially for the purposes of inheritance. So also 
the father is bound for the support of bis child in 
infancy, no matter whether the child was born in 
wedlock or not. An ordinance (“takkanah”) pro- 
claimed at Usha in the latter half of the second cen- 
tury regulates the child’s right to support; but this 
right was undoubtedly recognized long before. 
The right of a daughter to be supported till “ over- 
ripeness” (i.e, the age of 124 years) or betrothal, 
whichever happens first, from the estate of the dead 
father, is derived from the mother's ketubah, and 
does not therefore belong to a natural daughter (see 
“Yad,” Ishut, xix. 14). 

The Shulhan ‘Aruk says very little concerning the 
seduced damsel, as the jurisdiction of the courts 
over the subject had long before been lost, and this 
code confines itself to practical subjects. 

E. C. / L. N. D. 


Sáo 
Seer 
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SEE: A family of Alsatian origin whose most 
important members are: 

Abraham Adolphe Sée: French barrister; born 
in Colmar, Alsace, 1819; died in Paris Feb. 26, 1905; 
brother of Marc SÉE and Gustave SEE. He was 
educated in his native town and, on being admitted 
to the bar, settled there as counselor at law. When, 
in 1871, France lost Alsace, Sée removed to Paris, 
where he practised law in the court of appeals. 

Sée took an active part in Jewish affairs. He was 
president of the Jewish consistory at Colmar; he 
financially assisted the rabbinical school there; and 
he was a member successively of the Jewish consis- 
tories of Vesoul and Epinal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 3, 1905, p. 11. 


Camille Sée: French deputy and jurist; born 
at Colmar, Alsace, March 10, 1847; nephew and 
son-in-law of Germain S£r. Having studied law 
at the University of Strasburg, he became counselor 
at Paris in 1869. In 1870, after the downfall of the 
empire, he was appointed assistant to the secretary 
of the interior, resigning in the beginning of 1871. 
In 1872 he became subprefect of Saint-Denis, but re- 
signed in 1874. Two years later he was elected 
deputy from Saint-Denis, joining the left wing of 
the Republicans; he was reelected in 1877, but was 
defeated in 1881. During the five years of his parlia- 
mentary service he took special interest in legislation 
concerning the education of girls; and measures 
proposed by him for the government of girls’ 
schools were passed by the Senate in 1880. In 1881 
Sée received the title of councilor of state. 

Sée is the author of “Les Lycées et Collèges de 
Jeunes Filles,” Paris, 1881. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 

S. F. T. H. 

Eugéne Léon Sée: French state functionary; 
born at Colmar, Alsace, Dec. 18, 1850. He gradu- 
ated from the Free School of Political Science in 
18783, and was one of the younger generation who, 
together with Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Favre, and 
others, rallied around the leaders of the Liberal 
party during the empire, and prepared the way for 
the Third Republic. He served the latter in vari- 
ous offices, namely, as secretary-general of the pre- 
fects of the departments of Tarn and Garonne, the 
Aube, and Upper Marne; subprefect of Toul (1877), 
Louviers (1880), Boulogne - sur - Mer (1882), and 
Rennes (1884); prefect of the Orne (1886), Upper 
Saône (1887), and IIaute-Vienne (1891 to 1895). In 
1896 he was a member of the extraparliamentary 
commission for administrative decentralization. 
Since Sept., 1897, he has filled the post of receiver 
and collector of taxes at Paris. He isthe originator 
of a plan of cattle insurance in the country districts, 

Since 1901 See has been a member of the central 
committee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. He 
is also an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

S. J. Ka. 


Germain Sée: French physician; born at Ri- 
beauvillé (Rappoltsweiler), Alsace, March 16, 1818; 
died in Paris May 12, 1896. After studying medi- 
cine at the Sorbonne, Paris, he graduated in 1846, 
and established himself as a physician in the French 
capital. In 1852 he became hospital physician; in 


laboratoron the * Nouveau 


. Paris, 1851; “Leçons de 


1866 professor of therapeutics in the medical faculty 


as successor to Armand Trousseau; in 1869 pro- 
fessor of medicine, in succession to Monneret, and 
member of the Académie de Médecine; and in 1876 
physician at the Hótel-Dieu. | 

Sée studied therapeutics from the physiological 
point of view, and, not contenting himself with 
clinical observation, had 
recourse to experimental 
pathology. He wasacol- 


Dictionnaire du Médecine 
Pratique," and contrib- 
uted many essays to 
the medical journals. He 
was the author of: “De 
la Chorée et des Affections 
Nerveuses en Général," 


Pathologie Expéri- 
mentale,” čb. 1866; “Du 
Sang et des Anémies,” 2d. 
1866; “Du Diagnostic et 
du Traitement des Mala- 
dies du Coeur,” 7. 1878 — 
(translated into German by Max Salomon, 5 vols., 
Berlin, 1886). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lev. Vienna, 1901; La Grande 
Encyclopédie. 


S. F. T. H. 

Gustave Sée: French forester; born at Ribeau- 
villé (Rappoltsweiler), Alsace, Dec. 25, 1882; brother 
of Abraham Adolphe SÉE and Mare SEE. His clas- 
sical studies were pursued at the lyceum of Stras- 
burg. From 1853 to 1855 he attended the Foresters’ 
School at Nancy, and in the latter year he was ap- 
pointed warden-general of forests. Hesubsequently 
held similar posts at Allevard (Isére), Niederhaslach 
(Lower Alsace), and Sarténe (Corsica). In 1862 he 
was promoted to the rank of subinspector. In 1865 
he was recalled to Paris by the central administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, and attached 
to the service of the inspector-general of the depart- 
ment of forests, a position which he held until 1870, 
when he was appointed subdirector of the bureau of 
replanting. In 1877 he became head of the bureau; 
and in 1881 he was appointed inspector-general of 
the department of forests. He retired from active 
service in 1898. 

Julien Sée: Librarian of the Bibliothéque Pro- 
fessionelle d'Art et d'Industrie, Paris; born Aug. 31, 
1839, at Colmar, Upper Alsace. He is the author of 
“Le Journal d'un Habitant de Colmar Pendant le 
Guerre de 1870” and “ Nos Elections au Reichstag ” 
(1874). Sée made the first translation in French of 
Joseph ha-Kohen’s “‘Emek ha-Baka,” a history of 
the sufferings of the Jewish people from the time of 
their dispersion to the present day (Paris, 1881). Sée 
is an officer of public instruction. 

Leopold Sée: French general; born at Derg- 
heim, Alsace, 1822; died in Paris March 17, 1904. 
In 1840 he entered the military school of Saint-Cyr, 
and in 1849 received his captain's commission and 
served in Algeria. Five years later he was ordered 
to the Crimea, and took part in the battles of Inker- 
man and Traktir as well as in the storming of Mala- 
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koff, where-he was wounded. He was appointed 
chief of battalion the following year. He served in 
the Italian campaign of 1859, and fought at Ma- 
genta, and in 1867 was with the army of occupation 
in the Papal States. The following year he was 
commissioned colonel of the sixty-fifth regiment of 
the line at Valenciennes, joining in 1870 the fourth 
army corps commanded by de Ladmirault: he 
fought at Borny, Gravelotte, and Saint-Privat, 
being severely wounded in the last-cited place. Re- 
garded by the Prussians as invalided, he was allowed 
to remain in France unconditionally. After a few 
months of treatment, however, he recovered and 
offered his services to the Government of National 
Defense, which appointed him brigadier-general and 
placed. him in charge of the lines at Carentan. In 
1871 he commanded the subdivision of Seine-ct- 
Marne at Melun, and in 1873 was placed at the 
head of the twenty-sixth brigade of infantry at 
Langres, being transferred to the eighteenth brigade 
at Paris two years later. In 1880 he was promoted 
general of division, conmanding the twentieth di- 
vision of infantry, but was transferred three years 
later to the tenth at Paris, which command he held 
until his retirement in 1887. 

In 1885 Sée was made a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 

S. J. Ka. 


Marc Sée: French surgeon; born at Ribeauvillé 
(Rappoltsweiler), Alsace, Feb. 17, 1827; nephew of 
Germain Str. He received his education at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, graduating as doctor of medicine 
in 1856 and becoming “agrégé” in 1860. He was 
appointed hospital surgeon in 1866, serving at the 
hospitals of Bicétre, du Midi from 1867, Sainte- 
Eugénie from 1872, and Maison Municipale de 
Santé from 1875, in which year he was appointed 
also professor of anatomy at the Sorbonne. 

Sée took an active part in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71, and was elected a member of the 
Paris Académie de Médecine in 1878. 

Sée was a collaborator on Cruveilhier's *'Traité 
d'Anatomie Descriptive," and has written many es- 
says for the medical-journals. Among his works 
may be mentioned: (with Béclard) * Eléments d'His- 
tologie Humaine " (Paris, 1856; 2d ed. 1868), a trans- 
lation of K6lliker’s “Handbuch der Gewebelehre 
für Aerzte und Studirende”; (with Tarnier and 
Lenoir) “Atlas de l'Art des Accouchements" (zd. 
1871); "Rapport sur la Campagne Faite par la 
Deuxième Ambulance” (ib. 1871), report on his treat- 
ment of 1,200 wounded after the battle at Beau- 
mont; *Recherches sur l'Anatomie et de la Physi- 
ologie du Cour" (2b. 1875). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901. 
S. F. T. H. 


SEEGEN, JOSEF: Austrian balneologist; 
born at Polna May 20, 1822, He studied medicine 
at Pragueand Vienna (M.D. 1847), becoming privat- 
docent at Vienna in 1854 and assistant professor 
in 1859. From 1854 to 1884 he practised during 
the summer months at Carlsbad. In 1856 Seegen 
founded with Oppolzer and Sigmund the Verein für 
Quellenkunde in Oesterreich. 

Seegen has published many essays in the medical 


journals, especially on balneology, and is the author 
of: “Compendium der Allgemeinen und Speciellen 
Heilquellenlehre,” Vienna, 1857 (2d ed. 1862): “ Dia- 
betes Mellitus," Berlin, 1875; “Studien über den 
Stoffwechsel im Thierkórper," 2b. 1887; * Die Zucker- 
bildung im Thierkórper, Ihr Umfang und Ihre Be- 
deutung,” ib. 1890. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex., Vienna, 1901. 

S. F. T. H. 

SEELIG (ABI ‘EZRI) BEN ISAAC MAR- 
GOLIOTH: Polish Talmudist of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; born at Polock; died 
probably in Palestine. He was preacher at Prague 
and at Kalisz; and after the death of Israel Dar- 
shan he went to Yaroslav. From 1701 to 1711 he 
was a beneficiary of the bet ha-midrash of Bürmann 
Levi at Halberstadt, and he was finally sent by his 
benefactor to Palestine. Seelig was the author of 
*Kesef Nibhar” (Amsterdam, 1712), a homiletic 
commentary on the Pentateuch, and of *Hibbure 
Likkutim ” (25. 1715), collectanea consisting of Tal- 
mudic novellæ and responsa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Gesch. der Israelitischen Ge- 
meinde Halberstadt, p. 62, Halberstadt, 1866; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 330; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2580. 


E. C. M. SEL. 


SEER.—Biblical Data: Rendering in the Eng- 
lish versions of the Hebrew nnan, which in I Sam. 
ix. 9 is reported to have been the old popular desig- 
nation for the later 4°25 (“prophet”). The seer was 
an “ish Elohim,” a man of God, and for a remuner- 
ation, as would appear from the story of Saul in 
quest of his father's asses (I Sam. ix. 3 et seg.), acted 
as intermediary between Yuwu and those that came 
to *inquire of him." In other words, he would 
consult YuwH and give directions accordingly. 
Samuel more especially is designated as “the seer” 
(I Sam. ix. 11, 18, 19; I Chron. ix. 22, xx vi. 28, xxix. 
29); but Hanani also bears the title (II Chron. xvi. 
7,10). A synonym, ntm or nmn, likewise is trans- 
lated “the seer.” Gad is known as such a * hozeh ? 
(I Chron. xxix. 39), more especially as the hozeh of 
David (2b. xxi. 9; II Chron. xxix. 2, 5). Heman is 
another denominated * the king's seer," with the ad- 
dition of the qualifying phrase “in the words of 
God? (I Chron. xxv. 5), as are also Jeduthun (II 
Chron. xxxv. 15), Iddo (Hebr. “Jedi” or “Jedo”; 
ab. ix. 29, xii. 15), Hanani (db. xix. 2), and Asaph 
(tb. xxix. 30). 

As the seer is a hozeh, his written “visions” are 
called “hazot” (II Chron. ix. 29). The title (in 
the plural “hozim” = “seers”) occurs in paral- 
lelism with “prophets” (“ro’im”; Isa. xxx. 10). 
The ro’im are called the heads, while the nebi’im 
are called the eyes of the people (čb. xxix. 10); all 
* vision " is become as a sealed book. In Micah the 
seers are quoted in one breath with the diviners 
(Mic. iii. 7. As for the prophets that “see vanity ” 
and that “divine lies” (“see lies” in Ezek. xiii. 8), 
God’s hand will be against them (Ezek. xiii. 9; 
comp. 2b. xxii. 28). 

—— Critical View: Comparison of the foregoing 
passages makes it plain that the seerin primitive 
time passed, and perhaps with good reason, for a 
clairvoyant. Among the kindred races, the ancient 
Arabs and even their modern descendants, sheiks 


Seesen 
Segovia 
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were and are found with the ability to give such 
counsel as Saul expected to receive from Samuel 
(Wellhausen, *Reste Arabischen Heidentums," 2d 
ed., pp. 185, 186; “ Z. D. P. V.” 1889). The distinction 
between both the priest (“kohen ") and the diviner 
(“kosem”), on the one hand, and the seer, on the 
other, was probably that the kohen threw or shot lots 
(hence “torah ”), the urim and thummim, in order to 
ascertain the future, and the kosem resorted to vari- 
ous tricks and incantations, while the seer spurned 
any of these accessories and paraphernalia, and dis- 
covered the will of Yuwu while in a state of trance. 
Balaam's description of himself as “ geber shetum 
ha-‘ayin,” and later as “ geluy ‘enayim,” and as see- 
ing tho visions of Shaddai (Num. xxiv. 4, 5, 15, 16) 
while falling, probably discloses the methods of the 
seers. They succeeded in putting themselves intoa 
state of autohypnosis. The term “shetum ha-‘ayin ” 
ought to be read “hatum ha-‘ayin” = “sealed as to 
the eye” (comp. Isa. xxix. 10, the “sealed” book in 
connection with seers upon whom sleep has fallen 
and whose eyes are tightly closed; or if the text be 
left unemendated, the strange word nnt certainly 
means *half-opened and fixed," *immovable," in 
order to produce the hypnotic state) When the 
seer falls (553) into this quasi-cataleptie condition 
(as Mohammed did) his eyes are inwardly opened 
(* geluy 'enayim "), and he sees the vision. 

These hozim or ro’im became absorbed into the 
nebi’im, who in their earlier days were also mere 


shouting dervishes (hence their name, “nabi” = 


“shouter”), relying on song and dance to arouse 
themselves and others (I Sam. x. 5, 10 e seg.; “ mit- 
nabbe’im ” note the “ hitpa‘el” in the verb in I Sam. 
x. 5). E. G. H. 


SEESEN: Town in the Harz Mountains, where 
in the fall of 1801 Israel Jacobson founded the 
school which was called after him (see JACOBSON, 
IsRAEL) The institution received large endow- 
ments from the founder and his descendants, and 
from other philanthropists, especially Nathan Beer 
Isaac, court agent at Brunswick, being thereby en- 
abled to receive a number of free scholars, among 
whom (from 1805) were many Christians, princi- 
pally from Seesen. In 1810 the school was organized 
as an elementary common school. In the same year 
a temple was built by Jacobson for the institution, 
and was the first Jewish place of worship into 
which German sermons, a choral service, and an 
organ were introduced. The continuously increas- 
ing number of pupils necessitated repeated enlarge- 
ments of the school. In 1886 the curriculum was 
changed in conformity with the Prussian normal- 
school plan for Realschulen. The school is under 
the supervision of the ducal school commission of 
Brunswick, and is empowered to give certificates 
for the one-year volunteer military service. The 
present (1905) director of the school is Dr. Emil 
Philippson. There are ten classes, with a total of 
275 pupils, of whom 128 are Jews and 152 Chris- 
tians. : 

In 1852 Jacobson's eldest son, Meyer Jacobson, 
founded in Seesen an orphan asylum for Jewish and 
Christian boys. The first building used for its pur- 
poses was the original home of the Steinway family 


of New York, and this was replaced by a large new 
building in 1902. : 

The Jews of Seesen number 69 in a total popula- 
tion of 4,729. 

S. ! L. K. 
SEFER HA-TORAH. See SCROLL OF THE Law. 
SEFER YEZIRAH. See YEZIRAH, SEFER. 

SEFIROT, THE TEN: Potencies or agencies 
by means of which, according to the Cabala, God 
manifested His existence in the production of the uni- 
verse. The term is derived from the Hebrew noun 
“sefirah,” which, meaning originally “number” 
or “category,” alternately assumed in the language 
of the Zohar the significations of “sphere” (cdaipa) 
and “light” (from 73° p). It was first used in a 
metaphysical sense by the anonymous author of the 
“Sefer Yezirah”; but the real doctrine of Sefirot, 
which became the corner-stone of the Cabala, dates 
from the twelfth century. It is based upon the 
Neoplatonic conception of God and the theory of 
emanation. The Neoplatonists, in order to sur- 
mount the difticulties involved in the idea of creatio 
ex nihilo, which is incompatible with their principle 
that God can have no intention, thought, word, or 
action, resorted to the doctrine of emanation. Ac- 

cording to this doctrine all that exists 

Doctrine has been produced not by any creative 
of Emana- power, but as successive emanations 

tion. from the Godhead; so that all finite 

creatures are part and parcel of the 

Divine Being. These emanations, or intelligences 

as they are called, are the intermediary agents be- 
tween the intellectual and the material worlds. 

The cabalists of the twelfth century, who shared 


the view of the Neoplatonists with regard to God, 
were naturally compelled to adopt the doctrine of 


emanation; but in order to clothe it in a Jewish garb 
they substituted the Sefirot for the intelligences. 
These Sefirot, according to their order of emanation, 
are divided into three groups: (1) the first three, 
forming the world of thought; (2)the next three, 
the world of soul; and (3) the next three, the world 
of corporeality. "They are all dependent upon one 
another, being united like links to the first one, which 
was latent from all eternity in the En Sor as à 
dynamic force. This first Sefirah emanated from 
the Infinite Light of the En Sof, and is variously 
called 975 (“the Crown”), Nony (“the Aged”), 
SWNT mmpj or mawa mmp (“the Primordial 
Point " or * Simple Point”), AWN wt? (“the White 
Head"), PAIN PAN (“the Long Face,” * Macro- 
sapon” ;or *theSlow to Anger" ; see Bloch, “ Monats- 
schrift," 1905, p. 158), aby oi (“the Immensurable 
Height”), and mnn (“Iam”). From it emanated 
the masculine or active potency called nyan (“ Wis- 

dom”), from which proceeded the fem- 


Names  inine or passive potency denomina- 
and Deri- ted ny3 (“Intelligence”). This first 
vation. triad of the Sefirot forms the world of 


thought. The union of the masculine 
and feminine potencies, which are called also SAN 
(* Father ") and NAN (“ Mother ”), produced again the 
active or masculine potency "Dn (“Mercy”) or 
abyss (“Greatness”), and the feminine or passive po- 
tency p" ma or ma (“Justice,” “Power,” or 
* Awe"),from the combination of which proceeded 
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nxan (“Beauty”). These are the second triad of 
Setirot, forming the world of soul. From the me- 
dium of the second triad, i.e., MNN, proceeded the 
masculine or active potency ny3 (“Triumph ”); this 
again gave birth to the feminine or passive potency 
n (“ Glory ”); and from the union of the two pro- 
ceeded “nin (* Foundation”). This triad of the Sefirot 
constitutes the world of corporeality or the natural 
world. The tenth and last Sefirah, called mbp 
(“ Kingdom ”), is the sum of the permanent and im- 
manent activity of the other Sefirot. Thus each 
triad is a compound of force, counter-force, and 
their connecting link; namely, active and passive 
agents and combination. They were all combined 
in the ADAM KApMoNn (“ Primordial Man?) or Adam 
‘Tla’ah (“ Heavenly Man”). 

There is a divergence of opinion among the caba- 
lists concerning the relation of the Sefirot to the En 
Sof. Azriel (commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
p. 27b) and, after him, Menahem Recanati (“ Ta'ame 
ha-Miz wot," passim) considered the Sefirot to be total- 

ly different from the Divine Being ; the 

Relation “Ma‘areket” group took the Sefirot to 
to be identical in their totality with the 

the En Sof. En Sof, each Sefirah representing 
merely a certain view of the Infinite 

(* Ma'areket," p. 8b); the Zohar clearly implies that 
they are the names of the Deity, and gives for each of 
them a corresponding name of God and of the hosts 
of angels mentioned in the Bible; while Luria and 
Cordovero, without regarding them as instruments, 
do not identify them with the essence of the Deity. 
The “Absolute One,” they argue, is immanent in 
all the Sefirot and reveals Himself through them, 


but does not dwell inthem; the Sefirot can never 
include the Infinite. Each Sefirah hasa well-known 
name; but the Holy One has no definite name 


(“Pardes Rimmonim,” pp. 21-28). In so far as man 
is formed after his prototype, the primordial man, 
in whom were combined all the ten Sefirot, the latter 
are represented in his body by the ten following 
members: (1) the head, (2) the brain, (8) the heart, 
(4) the right arm, (5) the left arm, (6) the chest, (7) 
the right leg, (8) the left leg, (9) the genital organs, 
and (10) the complete body. See CABALA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Franck, La Kabbala, pp. 84 et seq., new ed. 
Paris, 1889; A. Jellinek, Beitrüge zur Gesch. der Kabbalah, 
Leipsic, 1852: idem, Philosophie und Kabbalah, ib. 1851; 
Joàl, Die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar, pp. 179 et seq., ib. 
1849; C. D. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, pp. 7 et seq., London, 
1865; Ehrenpreis, Die Entwickelung der Emanationslehre, 
passim, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895; Karppe, Etude sur les 
Origines et la, Nature du Zohar, pp. 239 et seq., Paris, 1901; 
Isaae Myer, Qabbalah, pp. 156 et seq., Philadelphia. 1888; 
Maurice Fluegel, Philosophy, Cabbala, and Vedanta, p. 48, 
Baltimore, 1902; Bacher, Ay. Bab. Amor. p. 20. 

E. C. I. Bn. 


SEGELMESA. See Morocco. 


SEGELMESSI (SIJILMISSI), JUDAH 
BEN JOSEPH: African liturgist; flourished 
about 1400; a native of Segelmesa, Morocco. Two 
selihot of his are extant, one beginning “ Eleh kokebe 
marom,” and the other, “ Mah e‘eseh le-zedati,” both 
of which bear the signature “Judah b. Joseph 
Segelmessi." A part of the second selihah has been 
published by Dukes in “ Orient, Lit.” x. 761. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 415; Landshuth, 
EL ha-'Abodah, pp. 67-68; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 
i. 


Ji M. SEL. 


SEGOL. See ACCENTS IN HEBREW. 

SEGOVIA: City of Spain in Old Castile; situ- 
ated between Burgos, Toledo, and Avila. When 
conquered by Alfonso VI. it already had a consid- 
erable Jewish community, which in 1294 paid 10,806 
maravedis in taxes. In 1308 the Jews failed to pay 
the 30 dineros which each Jew of fourteen years and 
upward was required to contribute to the bishop of 
the diocese; but the next year, on the complaint of 
the bishop, a special order was issued (Aug. 29) by 
King Ferdinand III., and they were forced to make 
immediate payment. The Jews of Segovia, who 
engaged in commerce ànd manufactures, and espe- 
cially in tanning and the production of cloth, were 


very wealthy. They suffered severely during the 


fratricidal war between D. Pedro and Henry de 
Trastamara, being plundered of their goods and of 
all the notes and pledges which they held from 
Christians. Envy at the influence which certain 
Jews, e.g., the king’s physician, D. Meir Alguades, 
exercised at court brought upon the Jewish inhab- 
itants a charge of desecrating the host (1410). The 
bishop, Juan de Tordesillas, believed the malicious 
accusation, and caused several Jews 

In the | —among them D. Meir Alguades— 
Fourteenth to be arrested as participants in the 
Century. crime; and two of the most distin- 
guished were executed. Not satisfied 

with this, the bishop wrongfully accused the Jews 
of attempting to wreak their vengeance upon him 
by bribing his cook to place-poison in his food. As 
a result of this charge many Jews were killed, 
and numbers fled from the city. This incident is 
recorded by Alonso de Spina, the author of “ For- 
talitium Fidei,” who deeply bated and defamed his 


former coreligionists, and who in 1455 entered the 
monastery of S. Antonio in Segovia; by S. Usque, 


* Consolacam as Tribulacoens de Yisrael,” No. 28, 
p. 191a; by Joseph ha-Kohen, *'Emek ha-Baka,” 
pp. 78 et seg.; and by Colmenares, “Historia de 
Segovia," ch. xxvii. ; while Alvar Garcia de S. Maria, 
who was the author of a history of the reign of 
Queen Katharina, and Paul de Burgos make no 
mention of the occurrence. 

A further result of this accusation was that the 
Jews, by an edict issued by Queen Katharina in the 
name of her minor son, Juan Il., were ordered to 
leave the old Juderia. Both their synagogues were 
taken from them; the larger one was transformed 
(Oct. 16, 1412) into a church known first as “ Igle- 
sia Nueva” (New Church) and later as “Corpus 

Christi,” and the smaller one, in the 

Synagogue Callede la Almuzura, was given (April 
Converted 12, 1413) to the S. Maria de la Merced 
into a monastery, for use asa hospital. The 

Church. new quarters assigned to the Jews as 

their Juderia were situated on terri- 
tory belonging to the above-mentioned monastery. 
After the death of the hostile Queen Katharina, 
however, the Jews were permitted to dwell out- 
side the Juderia; but from Oct. 29, 1481, they were, 
by order of the Catholic regents, restricted abso- 
lutely to a new Juderia completely separated from 
the dwellings of the Christians. It was located be- 
tween the former large synagogue and the present 
slaughter-house. 


Segovia 
Segre 


a 


On May 16, 1474, a terrible massacre took place 
among the Maranos, who, since 1391, had been quite 
numerous in Segovia. It was insti- 

Massacre gated by the ambitious Juan Pachecho, 
of Maranos himself of Jewish origin, and other 
in 1474. noblemen, Inthe same year the num- 
ber of Jews in Segovia was still so 

large that their taxes amounted to 11,000 maravedis. 
The Jewish cemetery was situated on the slope of 
the mountain 
near the Jude- 
ria, on the hill 
now known by 
the name “ Cues- 
tade los Hoyos” ; 
in 1886 complete 
skeletons were 
found there, 
especially in two 


large — grottoes 
hewn in the 
rock. To these 


caves the Jews 
of Segovia are 
said to have fled 
when in 1492 the 
time-limit for 
their compul- 
sory emigration 
expired; and 
from them they 
addressed a peti- 
tion to the re- 
gents asking for 
arespite. Many 
found their death in these places of refuge, while 
others, to save their lives, submitted to baptism. 
For this reason the place for a long time bore the 
name “Prado Santo.” After the expulsion the 
Juderia was called “ Barrio Nuevo.” 

Among the wealthiest Jews in Segovia were 
various members of the Galhon family. Jacob 
Galhon, Judah Caragoci, and Jacob Batidor acted 
in 1480 as representatives of the community. D. 
Juce Galhon de Pediaza sold his tannery before the 
expulsion, and left the country together with Rabbi 
Feayme (Hayyim or Ephraim) de Vidas, a son of 
Meir de Vidas; whereas his son Gabriel remained 
in Spain and was baptized, assuming the name * De 
la Fuente.” Another rich tanner was Judah Salero, 
whose son took thename “Juan Lopez.” Abraham 
Senior, who stood in high favor with the court, was 
a native of this town. 

Segovia was the birthplace or place of residence 
of many Jewish scholars. It numbered among its 
residents at the end of the thirteenth century the 
brothers Isaac and Jacob Cohen, cabalists, and 
Meshullam ben Hunain, author of a grammatical 
work; in the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
authors Joseph ben Shem-Tob and Joseph and 
Moses Benveniste. 

The only existing (1905) memorials of the once 
flourishing Jewish community are the ruins of the 
large and handsome synagogue which was erected 
simultaneously with the old synagogue in Toledo 
(later transformed into the Church of S. Maria la 
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Remains of the Ancient Synagogue at Segovia. 
(From a photograph.) 
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Blanca) and in the same architectural style. This, 
as mentioned above, was transformed into the Cor- 
pus Christi Church and given to the monks of Par- 
rades. From 1572 it was in the possession of the 
Franciscan nuns, and served as a church until in 
later days, owing to its beauty, it was included 
among the national monuments. 'The monastery 
was located next to the church, on the spot where 
the rabbis’ house formerly stood. On Aug. 3, 1899, 
the synagogue 
was destroyed 
by fire, nothing 
remaining of the 
old building but 
its massive walls 
and two beauti- 
ful arcades. 
The walls were 
found to be 
without crack or 
crevice or sign 
of repair, thus 
disproving the 
statement made 
by Alonso de 
Spina and oth- 
ers 500 years 
before, when the 
accusation of 
host-desecration 
was lodged 
against the 
Jews, that on 
account of the 
supposed crime 
“the synagogue trembled and its walls and pillars 
shook.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Colmenares, Historia de Segovia; Carca, in 

Shebet Yehudah, ed. Wiener, p. 131; Rios, Hist. ii. 194 ; iii. 

8 et seq., 139, 162; Lindo, History of the Jews in Spain, p. 

123: Gritz, Gesch. vii. 253, 427; viii. 103 et seq., 958; Kayser- 

ling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, p. 65; Boletin Acad. 

Hist. ix. 265 ct passim, x. 76 et seq., xxxv. 319 et seq; R. E. 

J. xiv. 254 ct seq., xxxix. 209 et seq. 

S. M. K. 

SEGRE: Italian family of scholars. 

Abraham ben Judah Segre (known as Rab 
ASI): Rabbi in Casale in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He was on terms of intimate 
friendship with Judah Finzi of Mantua and with 
Benjamin Kohn of Reggio, and wasa pupil of Judah 
Briel. A responsum of his, treating of the defile- 
ment of the tent (^ Tum'at Ohel”), is reprinted in 
Lampronti’s “Pahad Yizhak,” p. 72; and another 
is included in Corinaldi’s “ Dibre Shalom we-Emet.” 
He was the author also of a poem expressing gricf 
over the ravages of a pestilence, in which the words 
of Middot are introduced in such a manner as to 
form the opening and closing phrases of each of the 
four cantos. According to Zunz (“Literaturgesch.” 
p. 448), he was a descendant of the Judah ben Abra- 
ham who in 1627 was leader of the Jewish commu- 
nity at Chieri. Abraham is mentioned in Raphael 
Meldola’s “Mayim Rabbim ” (ii. 8), in Samson Mor- 
purgo's “Shemesh Zedakah ” (iii. 18), and in “ Mil- 
hamah la-Adonai" (p. 17, Amsterdam, 1714). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 4, 
7; Mortara, Indice, p. 60. 
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Abraham ben Judah Segre: Scholar of the 
eighteenth century; born at Turin; died at Safed 
1772. He went to the latter city at the age of 
twenty-five, and there pursued his Talmudical 
studies together with the Polish scholar Israel Ash- 
kenazi. He wrote commentaries on the Mishnah 
and on Maimonides’ “ Yad ha-Hazakah”; also a col- 
lection of responsa and sermons, published under 
the title “Hibburim.” He issaid to have had a fam- 
ily of ten sonsand two daughters. Ata ripeage he 
undertook travels abroad in order to collect alms. 
For a time he sojourned in Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 

23-20; Mortara, Indice, p. 60 

Abraham ben Zarah Segre: Dayyan at Alex- 
andria, where he died in 1641. 


Alessandro Segre: Rabbi of Parma in the be- - 


ginning of tlie nineteenth century. 

Benjamin ben Judah Segre: Scholar of Ver- 
celli; flourished in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. He was the father of Joshua Benzion 
Segre, who was a member of the Paris consistory 
from 1805 to 1809. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 

107; Mortara, Indice, p. 60. -~ 

Elisha ben Hayyim Segre: Lived in Vercelli 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He 
was the father of Joshua Benzion Segre, rabbi of 
Vercelli. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 60. 


Hayyim Segre: Scholar of Padua; flourished 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He 
was the grandfather of Benjamin ben Judah Segre, 
and was one of the three Italian delegates who in 
1746 were sent to the Levant in order toinquire into 
the origin and purpose of the Shabbethaian move- 
ment. He himself was a follower of Shabbethai 
Zebi. i 

Hayyim was the author of “ Binyan Ab,” in which 
he treated especially of R. Abbahu’s rules regarding 
the blowing of the shofar at the New-Year festival. 
Hayyim was the father of Elisha Segre, rabbi of 
Vercelli. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 107 ; 
Mortara, Indice, p. 60; Gritz, Gesch. x. 423. 
Hayyim Segre: Scholar of Vercelli, where he 
died in 1854. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 60. 


Jacob ben Isaac Segre: Rabbi of Casale Mon- 
ferrato in the seventeenth century. According to 
Zunz's “S. P." p. 862, he died in 1619; but accord- 
ing to the same author's * Literaturgesch." p. 425, 
in 1629. An eminent liturgical poet, he was the 
author of: a hymn to the New Moon, in five stan- 
zas, which is signed “ Ya'akob Segre,” and is re- 
printed in Mordecai Jare's * Ayyelet ha-Shahar”; a 
long prayer in prose, beginning with the words 
“U-beken ribbono shel ‘Olam ”; a selihah (in prose) 
on the siege of Casale in 1629, beginning with five 
stanzas; a poetical approbation of “Heshek She- 
lomoh,” which appeared in 1588; an approbation of 
Isaac Alatrino’s commentary on the Song of Solo- 
mon (1605). 

Jacob was on friendly terms with Mordecai Meisel 
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of Prague, and wrote à poem on the occasion of the 

founding of the Meisel Synagogue (Purim, 1590). 

Another of his poems has been inscribed on a tablet 

in that synagogue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 425; idem, S. P. p. 
362: Landshuth, 'Ammude ha- Abodah, p. 109; Mortara, In- 
dice, p. 60; Kaufmann, in R. E. J. xxi. 143-145. 

Jehiel Benjamin Segre: Rabbiof Trevesin the 
eighteenth century. He was related to S. D. Luz- 
zatto, and was a colleague of Raphael Nathan Te- 
desco Vitale, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mosè, i. 178; Mortara, Indice, p. 60. 


Joshua Benzion Segre: Dayyan of Vercelli 
and, later, rabbi of Aqui Casale and Scandiano; 
died toward the close of the eighteenth century; son 
of Elisha and grandson of Hayyim Segre. De Rossi 
mentions Joshua as the author of an unpublished 
commentary on the Psalms, and relates that he had 
in his possession also the manuscript of * Asham 
Talui," a work written by Joshua against Christian- 
ity. This was replete with mistakes, and in it 
Joshua, although not conversant with the Latin 
language, endeavored to convict Jerome of having 
made inaccurate statements. The sixth chapter 
contained Joshua's disputation with Zuccati in Aqui 
regarding the oracle of Jacob, and also an attack 
upon Moronini's * Via della Fede." In his “ Bib- 
liotheca Judaica Antichristiana,” p. 106, De Rossi 
has reprinted the preface to this work, and gives 
a synopsis of the various chapters. A condensation 
by Trefot was included in the library of J. Almanzi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 107 ; 
De Rossi, Dizionario, pp. 125, 126; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 
rim, p. 508; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. v. 106, 206: idem, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1255. 

Joshua Benzion Segre: Son of Benjamin 
Segre; born at Vercelli 1720; died in Paris Aug., 
1809. He was a real-estate owner, rabbi, and mu- 
nicipal councilor in his native city, and was an ad- 
herent of the Reform movement in Judaism. He 
was a member of the Italian delegation of the French 
Synod, to which the imperial ministry on July 25, 
1806, propounded twelve questions. On Aug. 15 
following Joshua delivered in Paris an Italian ser- 
mon in which he was greatly exaggerative in his 
praise of Napoleon. On Feb. 9, 1807, he was chosen 
ab bet din of the Jewish Sanhedrin, and thereafter 
lived in Vercelli until 1809, when he again went 
to Paris, in which city he remained till his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
107, 207; Gratz, Gesch. xi. 260, 269, 270; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 408. 

Nathaniel ben Aaron Jacob Segre: Born in 
the seventeenth century in Chieri, Savoy; died in 
1691 at Cento, whither he had emigrated with his 
father. He was the author of a collection of re- 
sponsa which he named “ ‘Ezer Ya‘akob” after his 
father, and which he dedicated to Abraham Rovigo. 
The work is extant in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, T'oledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 271; 
Mortara, Indice, p. 61; Samuel Aboab, in Debar Shemuel, 
pp. 244-246 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 308. 


Nathaniel ben Judah Segre: Scholar of Lodi 
in the sixteenth century; died in 1535. His father 
was the author of tosafot to Hullin and ‘Erubin. 
BIB OO BAREN Mosè, vii. 125-126 ; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. 

xiv. 61. 
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SEHERR-THOSS, JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
(in Jewish sources FRANZ), FREIHERR VON: 
Austrian soldier; born at Lissen Feb. 17, 1670; died 
Jan. 14, 1748. He is known in Jewish history as 
having been the first to give official recognition to 
the slander that the Austrian Jews treasonably aided 
the Prussian army in the wars between Frederick 
the Great and Maria Theresa. Appointed as com- 
manding general of the troops in Moravia with 
headquarters in the fort of Spielberg at Briinn (Oct., 
1741), he issued an order on March 14, 1742, that the 
Moravian Jews should by the twentieth of the same 
month pay 50,000 florins as a fine for their alleged 
treasonable acts. The Jews, through the interces- 
sion of Baron AGUILAR, succeeded in obtaining a 
repeal of the edict (March 21); but ademand for the 
same sum was repeated, without, however, being 
given the objectionable name of a fine for treason, 
and the Jews were compelled to pay it. A consc- 
quence of this accusation was the decree expelling 
all the Jews of Moravia, Jan. 2, 1745, although the 
empress merely speaks of “various important rea- 
sons" which had prompted her to issue the edict of 
expulsion. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedler, Universal-Lexicon, xxxvi., cols. 1821- 

1822, 1748: Gotha’sches Taschenbuch Freiherrlicher Hdu- 

ser, 1860, p. 802; Frankl-Grün, Gesch. der Juden in Krem- 

sier, i. 158-160, Breslau, 1896; Benjamin Israel Fränkel, Ye- 
shwot Yisrael, in Sammelband Kleiner Beiträge aus 


Handschriften, ed. by the Mekize Nirdamim, vol. vii., Ber- 
lin, 1896-97. D 


SEIBERLING, JOSEPH.: Russian educator, 
censor, ard communal worker; born in Wilna; died 
at an advanced age after 1882. His father, Isaac 
Markusewich, was one of the few Jewish physicians 
who graduated from the university which existed in 


Wilna from 1808 to 1888, when it was removed to. 


D) 


Kiev. Isaac’s annotations of the “‘Aruk,” written 
about 18830, were published fifty years later in 
Smolenskin's * Ha-Shahar" (x. 44-52). Joseph Sei- 
berling, who was educated in a German university 
(Ph.D.), was censor for Jewish books in Kiev for 
about fifteen years, and was entrusted by the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Public Instruction with Jewish edu- 
cational interests as the successor to Leon MANDEL- 
STAMM (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1868, p. 978). Dur- 
ing the time he resided in St. Petersburg he took a 


prominent part in its Jewish communal affairs; he | 


was also the friend and patron of such well-known 
scholars as I. B. Lewinsohn, A. B. Gottlober, P. 
Smolenskin, and others. He received from the 
Russian government four decorations, including that 
of the Order of Vladimir of the fourth class, and a 
pension in recognition of his services. Being more 
practical than his predecessor, he amassed a large 
fortune, and after having served his government 
thirty years he obtained permission to become an 
Austrian subject and settled in Vienna. 

Seiberling wrote various articles on the Jews for 
the * Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 33, Wilna, 

1860 ; Gottlober, Ha-Boker Or, i. 145-146 ; Jew. Chron. May 


4, 1877 ; Orient, 1850, p. 112. 
8. P. Wi. 


SEIR: 1. Region that took its name from Seir 
the Horite, whose descendants occupied it, followed 
by Edom and his descendants. The earliest refer- 


ence to the name is found in the Harris Egyptian 
papyrus, in which Rameses III. says (e. 1200 B.C.) 
that he gained a victory over the “Sa-‘a-ira” 
(= *Se'irim"), one of the Bedouin tribes of the 
desert. A distinction was at that time made be- 
tween them and the Edomites. It has not been 
definitely decided whether the Seirites are identical 
with the Sheri mentioned in one of the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets. "The Old Testament makes no dis- 
tinction between them and the Edomites. Accord- 
ing to the Old Testament, the Horites occupied the 
country before the Edomites (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20; 
Deut. ii. 19, 22). These statements do not contra- 
dict the Egyptian account, since the word “ Horite " 
(= “cave-dweller ”) is not the name of a certain tribe, 
but may be a designation for the Seirites. The 
Edomites probably conquered the country after 1200 
B.C. The Old Testament mentions most frequently 
the “ mountains ” of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. Set seg.; Deut. 
i. 2, ii. 1, et passim). 

But the phrase “land of Seir" also occurs (Gen. 
xxxii. 8, xxxvi. 30), as wellas *sons of Seir" (II 
Chron. xxv. 11, 14; Gen. xxxvi. 20 et seq.), the lat- 
ter referring both to the original inhabitants, the 
Horites, and to the Edomite population. The name 
of Seir, when used alone, designates either the land 
of Seir (Gen. xxxiii. 14 e¢ passim) or the inhabitants 
(Ezek. xxv. 8). This district, the mountains of Seir, 
is Esau's home (Gen. xxxvi. 8), assigned to him and 
his descendants by Yuwn (Deut. ii. 5). Its location 
is given in Deut. ii. 1. The people of Israel skirted 
the mountains of Seir on the south so as not to enter 
Edomite territory; then they followed the eastern 
edge northward to the steppe of Moab. Hence the 
mountains of Seir lay on the east side of the Araba, 
that is, the dip extending from the Dead Sea south- 
ward to the northern point of the Gulf of Akaba 
(see PALESTINE; comp. Gen. xiv. 6), Mountains 
rise on both sides of the dip, those on the east being 
considerably higher than those on the west. On 
the north the mountains end in the deep cut of the 
Wadi al-Ahsa; and on the south a steep slope of the 
mountains forms a natural boundary toward Moab, 
while on the east the hills slope down toward the 
Syrian desert. 

The country of Seir is only about 15 or 20 miles 
wide, and is now called Jabal al-Shara. It is 
traversed by several valleys running east and west 
to the Araba. The mountain-tops are now bare, 
but the ancient name is generallv interpreted to 
mean “a wooded region." The country is described 
as fertile; the information regarding it is still insuf- 
ficient, being confined to the accounts of a few 
travelers. Although the name of Seir was origi- 
nally that of this mountain country, if was gradu- 
ally used in a wider sense, as designating the land 
of Edom; but the territory of Edom included the 
mountain country west of the Araba. The name 
is used in this wider sense in, for example, Judges 
v. 4, Deut. xxxiii. 2, and Josh. xi. 17. See EDOM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Gesch. dcr Edomiter, Leipsic, 1893. 

2. Mountain, or mountain range, in Judah, be- 
tween Kirjath-jearim and Chesalon, on the frontier 
of Benjamin; therefore, perhaps, the high ridge on 


which the village of Saris is now situated. 
E. G. H. i I. Br. 
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once proceed- 
ed thither from 
Connecticut, 
taking with 
him the syna- 
gogal property 
of his former 
charge. In this 
way was estab- 
lished the Con- 
gregation 
Mickvé Israel 
of Philadel- 
phia. On the 
completion of 
its newly 
erected house 
of worship, 
Seixas was one 
of the commit- 
tee that waited 
on the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, in- 
viting him to attend the 
dedication; and in the 
course of his patriotic ad- 
dress at the ceremony he 
invoked the blessing of 
Almighty God on “the 
Members of these States 
in Congress assembled and 
on his Excellency George 
Washington, Commander- 
General of these Colonies.” 

During his entire stay 
at Philadelphia, Seixas 
showed himself a public- 
spirited citizen, figuring 
also as a zealous defender 
of religious liberty. Thus 
when Pennsylvania 
adopted the religious test 
as an indispensable quali- 
fication for office, he and 
several members of his 
congregation addressed 
the Council of Censors on 
the subject (Dec., 1789), 
characterizing the test as 
“unjust to the members 
of a persuasion that had 
always been attached to 
the American cause and 
given a support to the 
country, some in the Con- 
tinental army, some in the 
militia, and some by cheer- 
ful paying taxes and 
sustaining the popular 
cause." Westcott, the his- 
torian, expressly calls at- 
tention to this protest, 
stating *that it doubtless 
had its influence in pro- 
curing the subsequent 
modification of the test 
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Tablet in Shearith Jsrael Synagogue, New York. 
(From a photograph.) 


Tombstone of Gershom Mendez Seixas in Chatham Square 
Cemetery, New York. 
(From a photograph.) 
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clause in the 
Constitution.” 

After the 
war Seixas re- 
turned to New 
York (March 
23, 1784) and 
resumed his 
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| former pósi- 
| tion as rabbi of 
: Congregation 
x Shearith Is- 
» rael He was 


one of the first 
ministers to 
preach a regu- 
lar Thanks- 
giving Day 
sermon (see 
“Daily Ga- 
zette,” Dec. 
23, 1'789), and 
was also one of the four- 
teen clergymen participa- 
ting in the ceremony of 
theinauguration of George 
Washington as first presi- 
dent of the United States. 
In 1787 he became a trus- 
tee of Columbia College 
in the city of New York, 
and held that office con- 
tinuously to 1815, being 
the only Jew ever so 
honored. When the col- 
lege was incorporated, 
Seixas' name appeared in 
the charter as one of the 
incorporators. 

Seixas was on terms of 
intimate friendship with 
the ministers of other de- 
nominations, particularly 
with the Episcopal clergy 
of New York. The lat- 
ter, tradition relates, fre- 
quently visited the Portu- 
guese synagogue, while 
the Jewish minister in 
turn was invited to ad- 
dress Christian congrega- 
tions. 'The manuscript of 
one such discourse deliv- 
ered by Seixas (Aug., 
1800)in historic St. Paul's, 
New York, is still pre- 
served by his congrega- 
tion,  Public-spirited at 
ail times, he earnestly ex- 
horted his congregation 
to support the administra- 
tion during the War of 
1812; and an address con- 
taining his appeal for 
the sufferers during that 
struggle is still extant. 
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He also took the lead in philanthropic work, found- 
ing in 1802 the charitable organization known as 
“Hebra Hased Ve Amet," which is still (1905) in 
existence. 
' Seixas was twice married, his first wife being El- 
kalah Cohen (1749-85), to whom lie was wedded in 
1775, and his second, Hannah Manuel, whom he 
married in 1789. His descendants are among the 
prominent Jewish families of New York. His re- 
mains lie in the old cemetery on New Bowery, in 
the city of New York. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leon Hühner, in Jewish Comment (Balti- 
more), Jan. 10, 1902; idem, New York Jews in the Struggle 
for American Independence, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.; 
N. Taylor Phillips, in Am. Jew. Year Book, 1904-5, pp. 40-51; 
- idem, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. 202-214, vi. 129-188 ; 
Sabato Morais, ib. i.18-24; Thompson Westcott, Persons Who 
Took the Oath of Allegiance to Pennsylvania, p. xxiii., 
Philadelphia; T. E. V. Smith, New York City in 1789, p. 146, 
New York, 1889; Charles P. Daly, The Settlement of the Jews 
in North America, p. 56, ib. 1893; Isaac Markens, The 
Hebrews in America, ib. 1888; Moore, History of Columbia 


College, ib.; Nile’s Register, Baltimore, 1816. K 
A. L. Ht. 


Isaac B. Seixas: Americanrabbi; bornin 1782; 
died Aug. 10, 1889, in New York city; a son of 


Tombstone of Moses Seixas at Newport, R. 1. 
(From a photograph.) 


Benjamin Mendez Seixas. ' He became rabbi of the 
Congregation Shearith Israel, New York city, in 
1828, in succession to Moses L. M. Peixotto. 

Isaac Mendez Seixas: American merchant; 
born in Lisbon 1708; died at New port. R. I., Nov. 8, 
1780. He emigrated to North America via Barba- 
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dos, arriving in New York about 1730, established 
a mercantile business there, and settled at Newport, 
R. I.,in 1765. He married Rachel Franks, daughter 
of Moses Levy, by whom he had seven children. 
Moses Seixas: Merchant: eldest son of Isaac 
Mendez Seixas; born in New York March 28, 1744; 
died in New York city Nov. 29, 1809. He was one 


_of the founders (1795) of the Newport Bank of Rhode 
- Island, of which he was cashier until his death. It 
was Moses Seixas who addressed a letter of welcome 


in the name of the congregation to George Wasi- 
ington when the latter visited Newport, and it was 
to him that Washington’s answer was addressed. 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i.-xii.; N- 


Taylor Phillips, ib. iv. 189 et seq. (pedigree). . 
A. Bo. ur 


SELA. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


SELAH (Hebrew, nbp): Term of uncertain ety- 
mology. and grammatical form and of doubtful 
meaning. Itoccurs seventy-one times in thirty-nine 
of the Psalms, and three times in Hab. iii. It is 
placed at the end of Ps. iii., ix., xxiv., xlvi., and in 
most other cases at the end of a verse, the exceptions 
being Ps. lv. 20, lvii. 4, and Hab. iii. 8, 9. Of the 
psalms in which it is found, twenty-three belong to 
the group in which “Elohim” is used to designate 
God; twenty-eight to that called by Briggs the ` 
* director's (myb = * choir-leader?; see PSALMS, 
CRITICAL VrEw) copies"; and twenty to the 
*Davidic" collection. Again, nine of the twelve 
Korahite and seven (LXX. eight, including Ixxx. 8) 
of the twelve Asaph psalms have the term. Three- 
psalms with “Selah” are headed * Miktam "; seven, 
“Maskil”; ten, “Shir”; twenty-six, “Mizmor”; 
while Habakkuk iii. is superscribed “ Tefillah.” 

That the real significance of this curious term (or 
combination of letters) was not known even by the 
ancient versions is evidenced by the variety of ren- 
derings given to it. The Septuagint, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion translate diáyałua—a 
word as enigmatical in Greek as is 
“Selah” in Hebrew. The Hexapla 
simply transliterates oe4, Aquila, 
Jerome, and the Targum give it the value of “al- 
ways” (Aquila, àeí; Jerome, “semper”; Targum, : 
for the most part psy = “in secula" or mn = 
“semper”). Theodotion in Ps. ix. 17 has the trans- 
lation dei; the Quinta gives eic robe aióvac (maby) ; 
and the Sexta, óuexavróg (in Ps. xx. 4, el¢ réAoc). 
Jacob of Edessa, quoted by Bar Hebreus (on Ps. 
x. 1), notices that instead of diápañua some copies 
present cei = pr} 553; and he explains this as refer- 
ring to the custom of the people of reciting a dox- 
ology at the end of paragraphs of the liturgical 
psalms. In five passages (see Field, Hexapla on 
Ps, xxxviii. [Hebr. xxxix.] 12) Aquila offers, ac- 
cording to the Hexaplar Syriac, xmry = “song,” 
the doua by which Origen reports Aquila to have re- 
placed the óiiyaAua of the Septuagint. According 
to Hippolytus (De Lagarde, * Novee Psalterii Greci 
Editionis Specimen," 10), the Greek term d:apadua 
signified a change in rhythm or melody at the places - 
marked by the term, or a change in thought and 
theme. Against this explanation Baethgen (“ Psalm- 
en," p. xv., 1st ed., Gottingen, 1892) urges the cir- 


Technical 
Term. 


Selah 
Seleucia 


cumstance that the enigmatical expression occurs 
also at the end of psalms. The cogency of this ob- 
jection would hold if the mark had been inserted by 
the original writer and not, as is most probable, by a 
later editor who may have expected the Psalms to 
be recited in succession without reference to the 
divisions in the Masoretic text: or if it were an 
indubitable fact that where in the Hebrew a psalm 
now ends it ended in the original. Augustin (on 
Ps. iv. 3) regards dtaWadua as indicating that what 
follows is not to be joined to the preceding. He 
suggests also the possibility that the Hebrew “Selah” 
meant “Fiat” = “Let there be [made]? The 
Masoretic accentuation always connects “Selah ” 
with the preceding, as though it were part of the 
iext or thought, most likely because it was held 
to mean “forever.” In fact, the vowel-points in mbp 
seem to indicate a “kere” my) (with “kamez ” on 
account of 4) = “forever” (see B. Jacob in Stade's 
“Zeitschrift,” xvi. [1896] 129 c£ seq.). 
. Nor is there greater unanimity among modern 
scholars than among the ancient ver- 
sions. Only on one point is there agree- 
ment, namely, that “Selah” has no 
| grammatical connection with the text. 
it is either a liturgico-musical mark or a sign of 
another character with a bearing on the reading or 
the verbal form of the text. As thirty-one of the 
thirty-nine psalms with the caption “To the choir- 
master [ny3555] ” present “Selah,” the musical value 
of the mark has been regarded as well assured. In 
keeping with this it has been assigned to the root 
5 D, as an imperative that should properly have been 
vocalized "bD, " Sollah ” (Ewald, “ Kritische Gram- 
matik der Hebräischen Sprache,” p. 554; König, 
“ Historisch - Kritisches Lehrgebüude der Hebräi- 
schen Sprache,” ii., part i, p. 539). The meaning 
of this imperative is given as “ Lift up," equivalent 
to “loud” or * fortissimo," a direction to the accom- 
panying musicians to break in at the place marked 
with crash of cymbals and -blare of trumpets, the 
orchestra playing an interlude while the singers’ 
voices were hushed. The effect, as far as the singer 
was concerned, was to mark a pause. This signifi- 
cance, too, has been read into the expression or sign, 
“Selah” being held to be a variant of *shelah" 
(not — "pause") But asthe interchange of “shin” 
and “samek” is not usual in Biblical Hebrew, and 
as the meaning “pause” is clearly inapplicable in 
the middle of a verse or where a pause would inter- 
rupt the sequence of thought, this proposition has 
met with little favor. Neither has that which pro- 
poses to treat it as a loan-word from the Greek 
padde = “strike the harp,” etc. 

Gritz (“ Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen,” 
i. 93 et seg.) argues that “Selah” introduces a new 
paragraph as it were, a transition in thought, and 
also in some instances a quotation (e.g., Ps. lvii. 8 e£ 
seq. from cviii. 2 e£ seg:). The fact that the term 
occurs four times at the end of a psalm would not 
weigh against this theory. As stated above, the 
Psalms were meant to be read in sequence, and, 
moreover, many of them are fragments; indeed, 
Ps. ix. is reckoned one with Ps. x. in the Septua- 
gint, which omits dáyañpa also at the end of Ps. 
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Hi, xxiv., and xlvi. B. Jacob (/.c.) concludes (1) 
that since no etymological explanation is possi- 
ble, “Selah” signifies a pause in or for the Temple 
song; and (2) that its meaning was concealed lest 
the Temple privileges should be obtained by the 

synagogues or perhaps even by the churches, 
Another series of explanations is grounded on the 
assumption that its signification is liturgical rather 
than musical. It marks the place, and 


More is an appeal, for the bystanders to` 
Liturgical join in with a culogistic response, 
than Briggs (* Jour. Bib. Lit." 1899, p. 142) 
Musical. accepts the etymology and grammat- 


ical explanation given above, 7. e., that 
“Selah " is a cohortative imperative, meaning “ Lift 
up [your benediction],” the eulogy with which 
psalms or sections of psalms were concluded. One 
would expect the imperative to be in the pluralif the 
address was to more than one bystander. However, 
Briggs’ explanation: indicates the line along which 
the mystery connected with this term or combination 
of consonants is to be removed. It has been sus- 
pected that “Selah ” is an artificial word formed from 
initials. That is probably the case, though the reso- 
lution of the initials usually suggested, noybb 3D 
otn (= “Return to the beginning, O singer”), has 
to be abandoned. The renderings in the versions, 
"'olmin," dei, and the like (= “forever ”), if they 
do not prove that nop is à corruption for ndiy—the 
word “‘olam” standing for the first noun in the 
benediction—create a strong presumption that the 
initials of the verse in which “‘olam” occurs are 
hidden in the puzzling word “Selah.” Gritz (¢.c.) 
shows that in Ps. lv. 20 nbp is a corruption for 
n53 (or even for nb), meaning “destroy”; and a. 
similar corruption of the first and third consonants 
throughout has contrived to make “Selah ? the “ crux 
interpretum." If in some instances mb59 or n53 (= 
“destroy ") be read and in others nbs, the enigma. 
disappears. “K 1h” represents the eulogy “Ki le- 
‘olam hasdo” (WDM pow^ ‘5), hence the mindy or aet 
of the versions—a eulogy which is familiar and 
which is found as such in the Psalms (Ps. c. 5, cvi. 
1, evii. 1, cxviii. 1 et seg. ; especially 

Probably a cxxxvi.; also I Chron. xvi. 34, 41; II 
Contracted Chron. v. 18, xx. 91). "This is con- 
Form. firmed by the fact that just such 
phrases as 3373, and perhaps *y* 

py, actually do occur in passages where “Selah” 


might stand equally well and with as little bearing 


on the context (Ps. lii. 11, 12). In Ps. xxxiv. 11 35 


at the end is certainly superfluous; but it stands. 


where one would expect this very term nop; and, 
therefore, it is not too bold a conjecture to read here 


31 ^3 in the sense of a technical abbreviation of the 
eulogy. 
.exviii. is of importance; quoting Isaiah iii. 10, it. 
.commands that after the mention of the righteous 


In this connection the midrash on Ps. 


the words 115 *5 should be added, but that after ref- 


, erence to an evil-doer a curse should be pronounced. 


The latter injunction throws light on many pas- 
sages in which “Selah” has another sense than that. 


, noted above, and in which it should be read n53 or 
! nbs (= “Destroy them”), as one word. It is 


noticeable that the term occurs frequently after a. 
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reference to evil-doers (Ps. iv. 3; vii. 6; ix. 21; 
xxxii. 5; xlix. 14 [xlix. 16 ?]; lii. 5; liv. 5; lvii. 4, 


T; lix. 6; lxii. 5; lxvi. 7; ]xxxii. 2; ]xxxviii. 8; 


Ixxxix. 46, 49; exl. 6; Hab. iii. [À. V. ii] 13); 
and at the mention of these the bystanders break 
forth into malediction, as they do into benediction 
at the mention of God's wonderful deeds. Their 
comment on the recital is * Destroy them,” * Make 
an end of them,” or “of the evils,” Z.e., “ Forego" 
(as in Ps. Ixxxviii. 8. “Selah” is thus identical 
with mbs as twice repeated in Ps. lix. 14 (Hebr.), 
“ Destroy in anger; destroy that they be no more." 
This very verse ends with “Selah,” which, as ex- 
plained above, is à repetition (but in the mouths 
of the bystanders) of the passionate outcry n53 
(= “Destroy ”). 

Some few passages remain in which nbD seems 
to fit in neither as a eulogy—w.c.,as a corruption of 
pow or as an artificial combination of initials ma- 
king 455—nor as an imprecation. Duteven in these 
the reading no (=“ Destroy ”) suggests itself, not in- 
deed as a liturgical response, but as a note to indi- 
cate that something in the text should be deleted. 
This seems to be the case in Ps. lv. 8(R. V. 7), where 
verses 8 and 9 virtually conflict; for the desert is the 
place where storms blow. “Selah” here has the ap- 
pearance of a sign that the verse, being a quotation 

from somewhere else and really not be- 
Sometimes longing to the psalm, should be omit- 
Meaning ted. Thesame holds good in Ps. Ixxxi. 
‘< Delete.” 8, where the third member of the 
verse is clearly a marginal note ex- 
planatory of the preceding. “Selah” after *2 by 
Tp, “at the waters of Meribah,” indicates this fact, 
and means n53 (— *“ Delete”). Another instance of 
this is Ps. 1x. 6, where the words pwp 1951) break 
the connection between verses 6a and 7, and really 
make no sense. In Hab. iii. (i1.) 8, 9, also, “Selah ? 
points to some defect in the text. 

Perhaps the latter use of the term will throw light 
on the origin of the Greek óiiyaAua. It may be con- 
nected with the verb daypáw = “to rub away thor- 
oughly,” “to erase.” At all events some of the ver- 
sions point to a reading in which 53 was visible, e.g., 
é&iamavróc (Sexta), while the translation of Aquila 


according to the Hexaplar Syriac, ND'J3y. meaning : 


“responsive, antiphonal song,” corroborates the as- 
sumption that the benediction or malediction was 
marked as anticipated in the passago. 

“Selah " occurs also in the text of the SHEMONEH 
'"Esngn. This fact shows that at the time when the 
text of this prayer was finally fixed, the term had be- 
come a familiar one; and as the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh ” 
draws its vocabulary largely from the Psalms, the 
appearance of “Selah” in the prayer is not strange. 
In the Talmud that word is treated as a synonym of 
“nezah” and " wa'ed," all three signifying eternal 
continuance without interruption ( Er. 54a, 6 PN 
n'o5y ppp). Kimhi connects the term with the 
verb bbp (= “lift up ”), and applies it to the voice, 
which should be lifted up, or become louder at 
the places marked by it (commentary on Ps. iii. 2). 
Ibn Ezra (on Ps. iii. 2) regards it as an equivalent 
of NIM JD or WII 153, an affirmative corroborative 
expletive. E. G. H. 


SELDEN, JOHN: English jurist and Oriental- 
ist; born Dec. 16, 1584, at Salvington, Sussex; died 
at Whitefriars, London, Nov. 80, 1654. He was 
educated at Oxford, and was admitted to the Inner 
Temple June 14, 1612. He had the use of the valu- 
able library of Sir Robert Cotton, and became inter- 
ested in Oriental subjects in his antiquarian re- 
searches, the fashion of the time seeking the origin of 
all things in Hebrew antiquity. He was an exceed- 
ingly voluminous writer, and was one of the leading 
jurists on the side of the Parliamentarians in the 
struggle which led to the Civil war, undergoing im- 
prisonment for his opinions. 

Almost all of Selden’s works quote and refer to 
rabbinic opinions. Those of special interest to Jew- 
ish literature are: “A Treatise on the Jews in Eng- 
land,” published in 1617 by Purchas, who curtailed 
and mutilated it; “De Diis Syris” (1617), the first 
careful study of Phenician and Syrian mythology; 
“History of Tythes” (1617), in which he based his 
heretical views on rabbinic authorities; * De Succes- 
sione in Bona Defunctorum ad Leges Ebreorum” 
(1681); * De Successione in Pontificatum Ebreeorum ? 
(1636), dedicated to Laud; *De Jure Naturali et 
Gentium Juxta Disciplinam Ebreorum” (1640); 
“De Anno Civili et Calendario Veteris Ecclesiz seu 
Reipublice Judaicz ” (1644); * Uxor Ebraica seu de 
Nuptiis cet Divortiis Veterum Ebreorum Libri Tres ” 
(1646); “De Synedriis Veterum Ebreorum ” (1646), 
a work of which the second part appeared in 1658, 
and the unfinished third part posthumously. Re- 
prints of these works appeared on the Continent; 
and till nearly the end of the nineteenth century they 
were for the outer world the chief sources on their 
respective subjects. 

Selden was one of the earliest to deal with the 
views of the Karaite Jews, in his * De Anno Civili”; 
and his work on the Jewish woman has been 
authoritative in all discussions of the subject. In 
his ^ Marmora Arundelliania " (1629) he translates a 
few Hebrew inscriptions. The work “De Synhe- 
driis" seems to have been written mainly to prove 
the proposition that mere priests should have no 
judicial or political power of any kind; but that, on 
the other hand, the ordinary judges, such as the 
Rabbis and the members of the greuter and smaller 
sanhedrin were, should sit in judgment in all cases, 
including those involving questions of religion. 
The erudition of the author is displayed in numerous 
quotations in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Aramaic, Ára- 
bic, and all the languages of western Europe. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dict. National Biography. 

| N. D.—J. 

SELEUCIA (Talmud, “Selik,” *Selika," “ Seli- 
kos,” Ket. 10b, Mak. 10a; Targum, “Salwakia,” 
“Salwakya”; Greek, Xe2eóxea): 1. Greek colony 


founded about the end of the third century B.C. 


on Lake Merom. According to the inference of 


' Griitz, based on the scholium to Meg. Ta‘an., the 
‘remnant of the Pharisees spared by Alexander Jan- 


nsus found a refuge there. Seleucia and Sogane 


were the first cities, after Gamala, to revolt from 


Agrippa in the revolution of 66 c.e. In his enumer- 
ation of the places conquered by Alexander Jann:eus 
in eastern Syria, Josephus locates the town near 
Lake Semechonitis (“ B. J.” iv. 1, § 1). 
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2. Parthian city on the Tigris, to which the 
Babylonian Jews, when hard pressed by the Gentile 
population, fled. The Greeks and Syrians of Seleu- 
cia, who were continually quarreling, became recon- 
ciled out of common hatred of the fugitives, of 
whom they killed 5,000 about 41 m.c. (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 9, 8 9). 

8. According to Schürer, a city identical with 
Abila, which was situated 12 Roman miles east of 
Gadara. It is first mentioned in history in connec- 
tion with the conquest of Palestine by Antiochus 
the Great. The inhabitants called themselves Ee- 
Aewkeic ' ABuAvot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Geseh. ii. 232; iii. 131, 481; Schürer, 
Gesch. i. 283, ii. 127. 


J. S. O. 

SELEUCID 42: Powerful Syrian dynasty, which 
exercised an influence on the history of the Jews for 
two centuries (812-112 n.c.). 

Seleucus I., Nicator (“the victorious”): Founder 
of the line; born about 357; died about 280. He 
was one of the generals of Alexander the Great, and 
was engaged in prolonged warfare with his rivals, 
the other Diadochi. His victory at Gaza (312) se- 
cured for him dominion over Babylon and a great 
part of Asia Minor, while the battle of Ipsus (301) 
added Syria and Armenia to his kingdom. 

Seleucus reckoned the years of his reign from 3812, 
which thus marks the beginning of the Seleucidan 
era (see ERA). 
according to this epoch, the Jews called it the “cra 
of contracts” (“æra contractuum," “minyan she- 
tarot”), although later both Jewsand Syrians termed 
it the “Greek era" (“minyan Yewanim"). It is 
generally reckoned from Oct. 1, 312, although the 
Babylonians, Syrians, and Jews, following an old 

custom, regarded it as beginning with 


The the spring of the year 311 (see Ideler, 
Seleucidan “Handbuch der Chronologie," i. 450- 
Era. 453; Clinton, *Fasti Hellenici," 2d 


ed., iii. 472; Wachsmuth, * Einleitung 
in das Studium der Alten Geschichte," p. 306, Leip- 
sic, 1895; comparative tables of the Greek Olym- 
pian, the Seleucidan, the Roman, and the Christian 
eras are given by Schürer in his * Gesch." 8d ed., i., 
appendix v.). The Seleucidan era was adopted in 
the Books of the Maccabees, as well as in those pas- 
sages of Josephus which he based on these apoc- 
rypha. It waslikewise used by the Oriental Jews 
and.Syrians until late in the Middle Ages, and is 
still occasionally employed by Jews in the East. 
The Hellenization of the Orient, begun by Alex- 
ander the Great, was eagerly furthered by the Seleu- 
cide, and the Jews also were involved in the move- 
ment. Like the other Diadochi, the Seleucid were 
founders of cities; and some of the Greek towns in 
Palestine may well date from the time of the first 
members of this dynasty, although the-country was 
still vassal to Egypt. Among the most important 
of these citics were Abila, Gadara, and 
Seleucidan Seleucia. The last-named, which was 
Cities. situated on the shores of Lake Merom, 
is frequently mentioned by Josephus 
and in rabbinical literature. In all cities founded 


by Seleucus in Asia Minor and Syria he granted the 


Jews full civil rights, especially in Antroca, the 
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capital; and they retained these privileges until the 
time of Josephus (see Josephus, * Ant.” xii. 8, 8 1; 
idem, “Contra Ap.” ii. 4). This was a deed worthy 
of a great ruler, such as Seleucus I. proved himself 
to be; but the account of Josephus is very much 
doubted, and justly so, since it is intended only as 
an apology for the Jews. "This same monarch is by 
implication referred to in Dan. xi. 5. 

According to Josephus (*Ant." xii. 8, § 2), the. 
rights of citizenship were conferred both on the 
Jews and on the Ionians of Asia Minor by ANTIOCHUS 
IT., Theos (261-246), but in the year 14 ».c. the Hel- 
lenic population besought Marcus Agrippa to re- 
strict these privileges to themselves exclusively. 
The limitations of paganism rendered it impossible 
for the Jews of Hellenic cities to obtain civic rights 


at this time except when they were sufficiently 


numerous to form a separate community, in which 
case a royal act of. grace sometimes placed them on 
an equal footing with the Greek communities (see 
TARSUS). 

Although Seleucus I. had regarded Cole-Syria 
and Judea as his rightful domains and had left the 
Ptolemies in possession only because he had been 
obliged to do so, it was not until the reign of ANTI- 
ocuus IIT. TuE GREAT (223-187) that the Seleucidee 

felt themselves sufficiently strong to 
Seleucidse press their claim; and from 218 to 198 
and Judea was racked by violent wars be- 
Ptolemies. tween the Ptolemies and their rivals. 
Antiochus III. lost the great battle at 
Raphia in Judea (218); but by his victory at Paneas 
on the Jordan (198) he won Judea and Phenicia. 
Judea then remained under Seleucidan sovereignty 
until 142, when it regained itsindependence through 
Simon Maccabeus. The Syrian rule, however, 
caused the inhabitants long to remember the milder 
and more tranquil Egyptian sway; and a Ptolemaic 
faction, to which the Jews, as a body, adhered, was 
maintained at Jerusalem, where it devoted its ener- 
gies to the interests of the TonBrADS. 

The Seleucid in Palestine followed in general 
outlines the policy of the Ptolemies. With them, 
as with the Egyptian dynasts, the high priests con- 
tinued to be the heads of the Jewish communities; 
but the political governors of Palestine exercised 
greater powers under the Syrian rule, although 
they, in their turn, were subordinate to the gover- 
nor-general of Coele-Syria. The well-known high 
priests and so-called Tobiads, Jason and MENELAUS, 
are, according to Biichler, to be considered as 
political governors; and, since tradition generally 
regards them as high pricsts, Josephus is justified 
in saying (^ Ant.” xx. 10, & 8) that Antiochus V., 
Eupator and his viceroy Lysias were the first to 
depose a high priest (v.e., Menelaus). This refer- 
ence is apparently an evidence of a favorable atti- 
tude on the part of the Syrians; but the financial 
burdens imposed upon the Jews make their con- 
dition appear very wretched. References to these 
taxes are found ina pseudo-Antiochian decree ex- 
empting the clders, the priests, the scribes, and the 
singers in the Temple from the payment of the. 
poll-tax, the crown-tax, and other dues (b. xii. 8, 
& 3). 


Additional information is derived from incidents, 
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of the reign of Seleucus IV., Philopator (187- 
175. when HELIODORUS forced his way into the 
Temple at Jerusalem to seize its treasures for the 
king. In addition to the high priest Oxras IIL, a 
certain Simon seems to have officiated as political 
governor at that time; and it was apparently he, 
and not the high priest, who was responsible for the 
taxes, and who consequently called the king’s 
attention to the treasure in the Temple (II Macc. 
iii. 4). 

During the reign of ANTIOCHUS IV., EPIPHANES 
(175-164) Jason paid 360 talents for the dignity 

which the king had conferred upon 
Taxation. him,and an additional 80 talents from 
another source of revenue (II Macc. 
iv. 8). The fact that part of this sum is mentioned 
as an “additional” sum justifies the inference that 
it represents an excess offered by Jason over the 
regularly established amount of the tax; indeed, it 
is probable that even the sum of 360 talents included 
such an excess, the established sum evidently being 
300, which very likely had been paid during the 
reign of Seleucus IV. as well. Indeed, Sulpicius 
Severus asserts (*Sacra Historia," ii. 17) that the 
Jews under the high priests paid Seleucus 900 talents, 
and he also mentions a similar sum as having been 
given to Antiochus Epiphanes. This statement 
agrees with the cireumstance that JoxATHAN offered 
King Demetrius II. the sum of 300 talents to 
exempt Judea from taxation (I Macc. xi. 28). 

Seleucus IV. was extolled because he held the 
Temple in high honor, and also because he person- 
ally defrayed the cost of the sacrifices (II Macc. iii. 
3); but the only statements concerning Antiochus 
IV. record his brutal excesses against the Temple 
as well as against the Jewish people and their relig- 
jon. How this policy finally caused a crisis and put 
an end to the Seleucidan dominion in Judea is 
described elsewhere (see JONATHAN MACCABEUS; 
JUDAS MACCABEUS; SIMON MACCABEUS). 

The succeeding members of the Seleucidan dy- 
nasty may be more briefly enumerated. The say- 
ing, generally ascribed to Josephus, that after the 
death of ANrrocuus VIL, SrpETES, the Seleucide 
were no cause of concern.to Hyrcanus I., must be 
considerably modified; for the dynasty had not yet 
n relinquished its claims to Judea, and 
The Later it was stil to cause the Jews many 
Seleucidse. difficulties. AxTrIOCHUS IX., CvzicE- 

NUS devastated Judea; and it was only 
when he had been deserted by his Egyptian allies 
and had suffered great losses in warfare against his 
brother, that Hyrcanus ventured to besiege Samaria, 
Antiochus hastened to relieve the city, but was re- 
pulsed by the sons of Hyrcanus; so that, after an- 
other raid through Judea, he was obliged to leave 
the Jews in peace. 

ALEXANDER JANN-EUS was much more powerful 
than his father, Hyrcanus, yet he was attacked and 
completely defeated by the Seleucid Demetrius III. 
at Shechem during the civil war brought on by the 
Pharisees, while even one of the last of the Seleu- 
cide, Anrrocuus XII., Droxvsus, was strong enough 
to break through the fortifications of Alexander 
Jannmus and to march straight across Judea against 
the Arabs. 
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The Seleucidan dynasty gradually degenerated 
into condottieri, who served the powerful Greek 
cities with their mercenaries. As lords without 
lands, they led a precarious existence, and were able 
to demonstrate their military strength only when 
the vital interests of the Hellenic cities were at stake. 
Such an occasion was the war against the Jews 
which threatened the very existence of the Greek 
cities. The civil war which raged uninterruptedly 
after the year 112 ».c. finally broke the power of 
the Seleucid (Gutschmid, “Kleine Schriften,” ii. 
309). | 

The Seleucidze are mentioned but rarely in rab- 
binicalliterature. An allusion in Seder ‘Olam Rab- 

bah xxx., which Zunz, however, de- 
In Rabbin- clares to be an interpolation, runs as 
ical follows:.“In the Diaspora [Babylon 


Literature. being the place especially implied] 
documents were dated according to 
the era of the Greeks” (comp. ‘Ab. Zarah 10: “in 
the Diaspora they reckon only according to the 
kings of the Greeks”). Eight monarchs are then 
enumerated (all Diadochi, excepting Alexander the 
Great), among them Seleucus (Nicator), Antiochus 
(IIL, the Great), and Antiochus Epiphanes (comp. 
Seder ‘Olam Zuta, ed. Neubauer, in “M. J. C.” ii. 
71) A midrash on Ps. ix. 8 (comp. Yalk., Ps. 642) 
says that Alexander built Alexandria; Seleucus, 
Seleucia, 2.e., Seleucia on the Tigris (see “ R. E. J.” 
xliv. 88); and (this is stated first in the midrash) 
Antiochus, Antioch. The Jewish sources show a 
more intimate knowledge of Antiochus Epiphanes 
only, this being due to I Macc., which makes him 
the immediate successor of Alexander the Great, 
as do also various other chronicles (*R. E. J." 

xlv. 28). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the passages in Polybius, Dio- 
dorus, Livy, and Justin, the main sources are I and IT Macc.; 
Josephus, Ant. books xii. xiii; Eusebius, Chronicon; and 
Jerome on Dan. xi. Seealso Clinton, Fasti Hellenici ; Droy- 
sen, Gesch. des Hellenismus, 2d ed.. 1877-78; Holm, Griech- 
ische Geschichte, vol. iv., Berlin, 1874; Niese, Gesch. der 
Gricchischen und Makedonischen Staaten, 1899; Herzfeld, 
Gesch. des. Volkes Jisracl, i.. passim ; Gritz, Gesch. ii., iii., 


passim: Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 165-179; Wellhausen, I. J. 
G. 4th ed., pp. 258 ct eeq. 


J. S. Kn. 
SELF-DEFENSE. See HOMICIDE. 


SELIGMAN: American Jewish family having 
The eight sons of 
David Seligman have formed mercantile establish- 
ments spread throughout the chief commercial cen- 
ters of the United States. The eldest, Joseph, went 
to the United States in 1837; he was followed by his 
two brothers William and James in 18389, and by 
Jesse in 1841. These established a small clothing 
business at Lancaster, Pa. They then removed to 
Selma, Ala., and from there opened branch stores at 
Greensboro, Eutaw, and Clinton. In 1848 the Selig- 
mans, who had been joined by their younger broth- 
ers Henry and Leopold, determined on settling in the 
North. Accordingly Henry and Jesse established 
themselves in Watertown, N. Y., where the latter 
became aequainted with Lieutenant (afterward Gen- 
eral) Grant. In 1850, at the outbreak of the gold- 
fever in California, Jesse established a store in San 
Francisco, in the only brick building then existing, 
which escaped the fire of 1851. 
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Seligman 
Seligsohn 


' In 1857 the clothing business had become so lucra- 
tive that it was decided to supplement it by a bank- 
ing business, Joseph Seligman, the 


Dealings head of the firm, going to Europe and 
with Uni- establishing relations with German 
ted States bankers, at the same time placing 
Govern- United States bonds on the Frankfort 

ment. Stock Exchange; since that period 


the firm of Seligman Brothers has 
been concerned with every issue of United States 
bonds. ! 

In 1862 Joseph Seligman established the firms of 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., New York; Abraham Se- 
ligman & Co., San Francisco (subsequently merged 
with the Anglo-Californian Bank); Seligman Broth- 
ers, London; Seligman Fréres et Cie., Paris; and 
Seligman & Stettheimer, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
|. An interesting feature about the formation of 
these firms was that the profits and losses of all of 
them were divided equally among the eight brothers, 
who thus followed the business policy established by 
the Rothschilds and pursued by that family for many 
years. In 1879 the Seligmans, with the Rothschilds, 
took over the whole of the $150,000,000 bonded loan 
of the United States. They have been financial 
agents for the Navy and the State Department. of 
- the United States since 1876, and are the accredited 
agents of that government both abroad and at home. 
' Besides their interests in United States bonds, the 
firm of J. & W. Seligman is connected with many 
railway companies, especially in the Southwest. 

In 1905 the members of the family established at 
: their original home in Baiersdorf an institution for 
. the training and support of children during the ab- 
.sence of their parentsat work, and open to all the in- 
habitants of Baiersdorf without distinction of creed. 
. BIBLIOGRAPHY: In Memoriam Jesse Seligman, New York, 

privately printed, 1894. 

Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman: Amer- 
ican political economist; born in New York April 
25, 1861; educated at Columbia University (Ph.D. 
1884); studied at the universities of Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, Geneva, and Paris. He became prize lecturer 
at Columbia in 1885, full professor in 1891, and is now 
(1905) head of the faculty of economies and sociology. 
He has particularly devoted himself to the economics 
of finance, on which he has written two important 
treatises: “ Essays in Taxation,” 3d ed. 1900; and 
“The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation,” 2d ed. 
1899. He has written also “ Railway Tariffs,” 1887: 


“Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practise,”: 
1894; and “Economic Interpretation of History,” 


1902. 


nomic Association, besides being connected with 
many scientific and philanthropic societies. He was 
' & member of the Committee of Seventy and secre- 
tary of the Committee of Fifteen in New York city ; 
"having shown great interest in municipal reform, he 
became president of the Tenement-House Building 
Company of New York. He is likewise president 
of the Ethical Culture Society of New York. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1905. 


Isaac Newton Seligman: American banker and 
communal worker; born in New York July 10, 1855; 
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educated.at Columbia Grammar School and Columbia 

College, from which he graduated in 1876. He was 

one of the crew which won the university eight-oar 

college race on Saratoga Lake in 1874. In 1878, after 
having finished an apprenticeship in the firm of 

Seligman & Hellman, New Orleans, he joined the 

New York establishment, of which he became head 

in 1880, on the death of his father, Joseph Seligman. 

He has been connected with almost all the important 

social-reform committees in New York, and is a 

trustee of nineteen important commercial, financial, 

and other institutions and societies, including the 

Munich Life Assurance Company, St. John’s Guild, 

and the McKinley Memorial Association, and has 

been a member of the Committee of Seventy, of 

Fifteen, and of Nine, each of which attempted at 

various times to reform municipal government in 

New York; of the last-named body he was chairman. 

He is a trustee of Temple Emanu-El and of the 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum, as well as of the United 

Hebrew Charities, though he is also a member of the 

Ethical Culture Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bankers’ Magazine, March, 1899; Union 
Historical Association, 1901, special issue; New York Trib- 
unc, July 4, 1899. 

Jesse Seligman: American banker and philan- 
thropist; bornat Baiersdorf, Bavaria, Aug. 11, 1827; 
died at Coronado Beach, Cal, April 23, 1894. He 
followed his brothers to the United States in 1841, 
and established himself at Clinton, Ala. In 1848 
he removed with his brothers to Watertown, N. 
Y., and thence, with 
his brother Leopold, 
went to San Fran- 
cisco in the autumn 
of 1850, where hie be- 
came a member of 
the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, as well as of 
the Howard Fire 
Company. He re- 
mained in California 
till 1857, when he 
joined his brother in 
establishing a bank- 
ing business in New 
York. With his 
brother Joseph he 
helped to found the 
Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum in 1859, and l 
was connected with it till his death. At the time of 
his death he was a trustee of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund. He was a member of the Union League 
Club, of which he was vice-president, and from 
which he resigned in 1898 when the club for racial 
reasons refused to admit to membership his son 
Theodore. He was head of the American Syndicate 
formed to place in the United States the shares of 
the Panama Canal. 


Jesse Seligman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tn Memoriam Jesse Seligman, New York, 
privately printed, 1894, p. 229. . 
Joseph Seligman: Founder of the firm of Se- 

ligman Brothers; born at Baiersdorf, Bavaria, Nov. 

22, 1819; died at New Orleans April 25, 1880. He 

was educated at the gymnasium of Erlangen, from 
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which he graduated in 1838. He then studied med- 
icine, and in the same year went to the United States, 
where he acted as cashier and private secretary to 
Judge Asa Packer, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railway. Establishing himself as a dry-goods mer- 
chant at Greensboro, Ala., he was joined by his 
brothers, and soon acquired sufficient capital to open 
an importing house in New York (1848). At the out- 
preak of the Civil war he founded the banking-house 
of J. & W. Seligman & Co., New York, having vis- 
‘ted Germany in order to acquire financial connec- 
tionsin that country. In large measure the financing 
of the Civil war, so faras European capital was con- 
cerned, was managed by the Seligman firm. In 1877 
he rendered an important service to the Navy De- 
partment of the United States by holding over till the 
following fiscal year a large debt due to the firm; for 
this he received the official thanks of the department, 
of which his firm was thenceforth the financial rep- 
resentative. He was an intimate friend of President 
Grant, by whom he was at one time offered the post 
of secretary of the treasury, which he declined. 
Seligman was the founder of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, and was one of the founders of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, toward which he contributed 
large amounts, and of which he was president till his 
death. Fora number of years he was a member of 
the Board of Education of the City of New York, and 
he was chairman of one of its most important com- 
mittees. He wasa member of the famous Committee 
of Seventy, during the Tweed régime. The first 
Rapid Transit Commission, which initiated the 
whole plan for better transportation facilities in 
New York, was presided over by him, and he was 
an early president of the American Geographical 
Society, in which he took much interest. 
In the summer of 1877 great indignation was 
aroused by the refusal of Judge Hilton, on racial 
grounds, to receive Mr. Seligman and 
The Judge his family at the Grand Union Hotel 


Hilton in Saratoga. It was the first incident 
Affair. of this kind that had occurred in the 


United States. It called forth most 
emphatic expressions of disapproval by represent- 
atives of various races and religions, and evoked a 
long eulogy (June27) on the Hebrew race by Henry 
Ward Beecher. It is understood that the incident 
caused the ruin of A. T. Stewart's store, then man- 
aged by Judge Hilton, and which was afterward 
taken over by John Wanamaker of Philadelphia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Tribune, July 4, 1899. Henry 

Ward Beecher’s eulogy was reprinted iu The Menorah, 


March, 1905. 
A. J. 


SELIGMANN, FRANZ ROMEO: Austrian 
physician and Persian scholar; born at Nikolsburg 
June 30, 1808; died at Vienna Sept. 15, 1892. Edu- 
cated at the gymnasium and University of Vienna 
(M.D. 1830), he became privat-docent at his alma 
mater in 1888. From that year to 1888 he was 
assistant at the Allgemeine Krankenhaus; in 1848 
he received the title of professor; in 1850 he was 
appointed assistant professor and in 1869 professor 
of the history of medicine. He resigned his uni- 
versity position in 1878. 

Of Seligmann's works may be mentioned: “ De 
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Re Medica Persarum ” (Vienna, 1832), a translation 
and interpretation of the oldest Neo-Persian manu- 
script on medicine; "Liber Fundamentorum Phar- 
macologie Auctore Abu Mansar” and “Ueber Drei 
Hóchst Seltene Persische Handschriften," db. 1833; 
* Götter, Satyren und Faune," db. 1888; “Die Heil- 
systeme und die Volkskrankheiten,” 7b. 1850; * Adam 
Chenot und Seine Zeit,” db. 1861; “Ueber Begrüb- 
niss in Culturhistorischer Beziehung," 25. 1864. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i., Vienna, 

1893; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. x F. T. H. 

SELIGMANN, LEOPOLD, RITTER VON: 
Austrian army surgeon; born at Nikolsburg Jan, 
18, 1815; brother of Franz Romeo SELIGMANN. He 
received his education at the gymnasium of his na- 
tive town and at the University of Vienna, taking 
the medico-surgical course at the Joseph-Akademie 
(M.D. 1843). He was appointed assistant surgeon 
in the army in 1843, and surgeon in 1855, after the 
revolution in Italy. He took part in the wars of 
1859 and 1866, both in Italy; from 1868 to 1876 he 
was attached to the Ministry of War at Vienna; he 
became surgeon-major in 1871, and resigned in 1876, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Besides his essays in the professional journals Se- 
ligmann has written “Gemeinnützige Auszüge aus 
den Sanitütsvorschriften zum Selbstuntericht für 
Reserveürzte," 1879. 

i EE Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii., Vienna, 


9 
S F. T. H. 


SELIGSOHN, MAX: Russian-American Orien- 
talist; born in Russia April 18, 1865. Having re- 
ceived his rabbinical training at Slutsk, government 
of Minsk, he went in 1888 to New York, where he 
studied modern languages till 1894, in which year 
he went to Paris to study Oriental languages, espe- 
cially Semitics (“élève diplômé” of the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales, 1897, and of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, 1900). In 1898 he was sent by the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle to Abyssinia to in- 
quire into the conditions of the FALASHAS; but, 
certain difficulties arising, he was able to proceed 
no farther than Cairo, where he taught for eighteen 
months. Returning to Paris, he was invited in 1902 
to go to New York to become.a member of the staff 
of office editors of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Seligsohn is the author of: * Le Diwan de Tarafah 
ibn al-‘Abd” (Paris, 1900), a translation from the 
Arabic into French, with notes and an introduction ; 
a French translation of “ Kitab al-Raml,” an Arabie 
work on geomancy, with preface and notes; (with 
E. N. Adler) *Une Nouvelle Chronique Samari- 
taine," Paris, 1903. He is a contributor to the 
“Jewish Quarterly Review” and the “Revue des 
Etudes Juives,” mostly on Judeo-Persian literature. 

A. F. T. H. 


SELIGSOHN, SAMUEL: Hebrew poet; born 
at Samoezin, Posen, 1815; died there Oct. 3, 1866. 
He published “Ha-Abib” (Berlin, 1845), an epos. 
Another epos, on the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
various essays by him remained in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orient, Lit. 1845, No. 22. Allg. Zeit. des Jud, 


1860, No. 45. 
J. D. 


Selihah 


SELIHAH (plural, Selihot): Penitential 
prayers; perhaps the oldest portion of the synagogal 
compositions known under the term of PrvvurmIM. 
The word “selihah ” (from “salah ” = “he forgave ") 
is particularly used in the Hagiographa as meaning 
“forgiveness”; in the Middle Ages it was em- 
ployed to designate penitential prayers and invo- 
cations for God's clemency and forgiveness. Orig- 
inally selihot were instituted for the Day of Atone- 
ment only, the main object of that day's service 

being to implore God's forgiveness 
Originally for man's sins; the service itself was 
for the Day called * Seder Selibah " (Eliyahu Zuta, 
of Atone- ch. xxiii.). lInthecourseof time New- 
ment. Year's Day (Rosh ha-Shanah), being 
considered as the day of judgment 
(“yom ha-din”), came to be regarded as the precur- 
sor of the Day of Atonement; consequently peni- 
tence and supplication for God's mercy were felt to 
be necessary on that day also. The days interve- 
ning between New-Year and the Day of Atonement 
are therefore known as ^penitential days," and 
together with the two holy days just mentioned are 
generally called *the ten days of repentance," also 
“days of awe” (* yamim nora'im"; comp. Ephraim 
b. Jacob's selihah * Ani ‘Abdeka”); for these days 
also penitential prayers were arranged. The recita- 
tion of such prayers was then extended to several 
days before New-Year—on which days even fast- 
ing was instituted (“ Mordekai,” Yoma, No. 723; 
Aaron of Lunel, *Orhot Hayyim." p. 100d)—and 
sometimes to the whole month of Elul. 

Besides the above-mentioned fast-days several 
others were instituted (see FAsTING AND Fast-Days), 
as the Tenth of Tebet, the Thirteenth of Adar (Fast 
of Esther), the Seventeenth of Tammuz, the Ninth 
of Ab, and various occasional fast-days in com- 
memoration of epidemics or other calamities (comp. 
Purms, SPECIAL). On these days, according to the 
Mishnah (Ta‘an. ii. 1), the service was opened with 
an exhortation to repentance, and was consequently 
suitable for the introduction of penitential pravers 
orselibot. . 

Originally the svnagogal service consisted mainly 
of Biblical passages selected for the occasion and 
grouped together (comp. Yer. Ber. v. 1; Sotah 39b; 
Massek. Soferim xiv. 9). The term “selihot ” was 
applied to such verses for the Day of Atonement by 
Amram Gaon in his “Siddur” and later by Abudar- 
ham (Abudarham, p. 91a). Afterward, when the 
verses were accompanied by piyyutim of a peniten- 
tial character, the whole was termed "selihot," the 
Biblical verses being termed * pesuke rizzui selihah ? 
(= “verses invoking God's willingness to forgive"; 
Amram Gaon, *Siddur ?), or, by the Karaites, * pe- 
suke teshubah ” (= “verses of penitence ”). 

As God is generally styled * Lord of forgiveness 
and mercies” (“Ba‘al ha-selihot weha-rahamim ” ; 
comp. Dan. ix. 9), the penitential prayers are called 
also *rahamim" or “rahamaniyyot” (Amram and 
Saadia in their “Siddurim”; Hai Gaon, Responsa). 
These terms are applied particularly to the supplica- 
tions (“bakkashot”) which depict the sufferings of 
Israel and to the shorter invocations of God’s mercy ; 
and the Biblical verses in these selihot are called 
" pesuke de-rahame” (Tos. to Ber. 5a, Meg. 32a, 
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and ‘Ab, Zarah 8a). It may be said, however, that 
with only one exception (in the selihah beginning 


* Aromimeka Shem”) the authors of | 


* Sup- — penitential piyyutim do not refer to 
plication” theircompositions asselihot. Forgive- 
Rather ness, which is the real meaning of “ seli- 
than ‘‘For- nah,” comes only from God, while the 
giveness." composition itself is in reality a sup- 
plication for forgiveness. It is there- 
fore variously referred to by the authors of selihot 
as “bakkashah,” “ ‘atirah,” “tehinnah,” “tahanun,” 
and other terms, all meaning “supplication.” 

With the gradual extension in the course of time 
of the synagogal service for the Day of Atonement 
a distribution of the selihot became necessary. Those 
connected with the KERoBoT were spread over the 
five services of the Day of Atonement, each of 
which was now called * ma‘amad,” a term frequently 
met with in synagogal poetry, particularly in that 
of Isaacibn Ghavyat. The earliest selihot, after the 
Biblical verses were accompanied by penitential 
compositions, were very simple. One of them, be- 
ginning “ Mi she-'anah," is mentioned in Ta'an. ii. 
2-4 as having been recited in the service of the fast- 
days, and as having been interpolated in the six 
benedictions added to the daily eighteen (see SuE- 
MONENH ‘Esren). Of the other better-known early 
selihot may be mentioned “ El melek yosheb” and 
* El erek appayim,” both being introductions to the 
thirteen attributes of God (see Mrppor, SHELOSH- 
‘ESREW), and “Shomer Yisrael,” which has been in- 
corporated iu the daily morning prayer. The fast- 
days offering an opportunity for the composition of 
selihot in which the people might tell of their 


. misery, confess their sins, and implore God's mercy 


and love, a poetic selibah literature began to develop 
in the Middle Ages, similar to the Psalm literature 
of more ancient times. Both the selihot and the 
Psalms treat of exile, oppression, and martyrdom; 
both contain the people's confession of their sins 
and repentance; both represent the vanity of life; 
and both are the creation of several centuries. 
There is, however, this difference between them: 
the selihot were composed in the metrical style of 
the surrounding nations—the Syrians, Byzantines, 
and Arabs—which is entirely lacking in the Psalms. 
The first piyyutim, including the poetic selihot, 
were composed, probably in the course of the 
seventh century. The oldest poetic selihot are in 
the form of litanies, consisting of short sentences, 
sometimes arranged in alphabetical order, and 
sometimes having terminations evidencing an at- 
tempt to rime, From such litanies 


Earliest originated the rimeless selihah, com- 
Poetic posed after the model of the alpha- 
Selihot.  betical Psalms, in sentences of equal 


length. Sometimes, also, the sentences 
are subdivided; so that a kind of rhythm prevails 
throughout the selibah. In the course of time the 
construction of the scliliot became still more elabo- 


rate, as is seen in the one beginning “Attah mebin 


sarappe leb,” in which each division consists of 
three sections of two sentenceseach. Allthesections 
of a division begin with the same letter; and the con- 
cluding word of one section isthe commencing word 
of the next. <A transition to rimed sclihot now en- 
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sued which consisted mostly of three-lined strophes, 
the third line being generally a Biblical passage. 
Tne four-lined strophe of the “kerobah” also was 
adapted to the selihah; and many selihot of this 
kind were written as early as the ninth, perhaps 
even in the eighth, century. "The alphabetical seli- 
hot are composed either in 3938 orin prawn order; 
and here again the concluding word of one strophe 
is employed to begin the nest. In the four-lined 
strophes, likewise, the fourth is often a Biblical 
passage; sometimes all the lines of a strophe begin 
with the same word. Certain selibot have no divi- 
sions, being simply arranged in alphabetical order: 
and, like the Arabic * kasidah," they have one and 
the same rime throughout the whole composition. 
This arrangement is met with even in the old peni- 
tential prayers, but is most prevalent in the opening 
selihah (“petihah”), in the tehinnah, and in the 
metrical bakEashah. Thus, it may be seen that all 
the more elaborate characteristics of the piyyutim 
in general, such as division into strophes, connecting 
words, middle rimes, and variation of Biblical pas- 
sages, are met with even in the older selihot. 

Like the other piyyutim, the selihot are, accord- 
ing to their poetic arrangement, called * sheniyyah " 
(= “of two-lined strophes "), “shelishiyyah " (= “of 
three-lined strophes”), and “shalmonit” (= “ en- 

tire”: £,e., of four-lined strophes; Dukes and Zunz, 
however, explain “shalmonit ” as indicating that the 
composition was written by Solomon b. Judah ha- 
Babli. This is scarcely probable, as several shalmo- 
niyyot were by other authors; see “ Ha-Maggid," 
ix., No. 30). 
.— When, in early times, the term *selihot " was ap- 
plied to the whole body of penitential compositions, 
including the collection of Biblical verses and 
prayers written in prose, any poetic penitential com- 
position divided into strophes was called a PrzMon. 
But in the course of time the appellation * selibah ” 
became restricted to poetic penitential compositions, 
and the term “pizmon” was then applied only to 
hymns provided with refrains. In the artistic de- 
velopment of the selihah the strophes acquired a 
certain rhythm. Thus in the sheniyyah the lines 
are seen to be composed either throughout of five 
words each or of à varying number ranging from 
three to seven. The sheniyyah is sometimes pro- 
vided, too, with a middle rime, either only in the 
first. line, as in the selihah * Torah ha-kedoshah,” or 
in both lines, as in Eleazar of Worms’ well-known 
selibah * Maknise rahamim.” Special 


The mention should be made of Isaac b. 
Various  Yakar's sheniyyah “ Arid be-sihi,” in 
Forms. which the middle rime occurring in 


both lines is the same as the final rime. 
Moreover, the second hemistich begins with the final 
word of the first. In the shelishiyyah the lines 
generally consist of three or four words each. But 
the greatest number of the older selihot consist of 
shalmoniyyot or four-lined strophes, most of which 
have no final Biblical verse. In the last-mentioned 
class the number of words is very rarely fixed, gen- 
erally varying from three to seven. There are, 
however, some in which the lines consist through- 
out of three words each, as in Solomon b. Judah's 
“Omerah la-El.” or of four words, as in Judah 
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Leonte b. Moses’ * Lahash zakun haksheb." Gen- 
erally the four lines of each strophe have the same 
rime, but sometimes, particularly in the Spanish and 
Italian selihot, they have an alternate and also a 
middle rime. Certain four-lined pizmonim, such as 
Samuel ha-Kohen's * Mal'ake rabamim," have also a 
common rime for the concluding lines of the strophes. 
Selihot of more than four lines are found only in 
pizmonim and tahanunim belonging to the period 
beginning with Ibn Gabirol The strophes in such 
selihot have from five to twelve lines each; and in 
the former case the fifth line of the first strophe, 
riming with the preceding four lines, becomes the 
refrain of the whole hymn. It may be added that 
besides the two alphabetical arrangements men- 
tioned above, otheralphabetical combinations, called 
GeMATRIA (comp. Yer. Ta‘an. iii. 10; Pesik. R. 49; 
Rashi on Isa. vii. 6 and on Pes. 5a), are met with, 
namely, WI nw, D2 $x, pod DNN, and 732 prs. 
The word with which the selibah begins shows that 
its selection is due to a certain influence. "Thus, 
owing to the common practise of arranging verses 
in alphabetical order the selihot most frequently be- 
gin either with “ alef" or with “taw,” even when 
the composition is not arranged alphabeticaily. 
Very often also they begin with the same letter as 
the author’s name; many others begin with a Bib- 
lical passage; others, again, with one of the names 
of God. Some of the older selihot begin with the 
concluding word of the preceding one, as if to indi- 
cate a continuation. 

The selihot for holy days are historical and hag- 
gadic in character, and resemble therefore the kero- 
bot and dirges (“kinot”). But those composed for 
the Ten Daysof Repentance present a greater variety 
of material, and are divided into the following 
categories: exhortations (“tokahot”); those dealing 
with the sacrifice of Isaac (“‘akedah”); those de- 
scribing persecutions (* gezerot "); those commemo- 
rating the execution of the ten martyrs; and suppli- 
cations (“tehinnot”). The tokahah originated in. 
the hortatory addresses delivered on the fast-days, 

warning the people against sin, and 


The consist mainly either of sheniyyot or 
Different of shelishiyyot. Many of the latter 
Classes. belong to ancient unknown authors; 


others, to Solomon b. Judah, Gershom 
b. Judah Me'or ha-Golah, Simeon b. Isaac, etc. For 
the sacrifice of Isaac see ‘AKEDAH. The gezerot 
depict in particular those voluntary sacrifices made 
for the sake of the Jewish religion, and therefore 
come in close connection with the ‘Akedah in the 
service for the Day of Atonement. Such selihot 
originate almost exclusively in France and Germany ; 
and among their authors are found Ephraim b. Jacob 
of Bonn, David b. Samuel ha-Levi, David b. Meshul- 
lam, and Joel ha-Levi; there are also some anony- 
mous selihot of this category. The Midrash Eleh 
Ezkerah, narrating how ten prominent Talmudists 
suffered martyrdom by order of a Roman emperor, 
is the basis of selihot recited on the Ten Days of Re- 
pentance and also on the Ninth of Ab (see MARTYRS, 
THE TEN). These compositions are called “ Selihot 
‘Asarah Haruge Malkut,” their authors including 
Saadia Gaon (the earliest), Eliezer b. Nathan, and 
Ephraim b.. Jacob of Bonn. Of this class there are 
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also three anonymous selihot, in which there is a 
disagreement both with regard to the names of the 
ten martyrs and the cause of their martyrdom. 

Of the selibah-composers that lived before Hai 
Gaon, only three are known: Jose b. Jose (end of 
6th cent.), supposed to be the author of the selihah 
" Omnam ashamenu,” recited in the evening service 


for the Day of Atonement; Saadia Gaon, who in his 


" Siddur? added his own compositions to the selihot 
of earlier payyetanim; and Meborak b. Nathan (a 
contemporary of Saadia), among whose selihot is one 
beginning “ Maddua' narim rosh,” recited also in the 


evening service for the Day of Atonement. About 


the beginning of the eleventh century selihot of all 
kinds and in increasing numbers were composed in 
Greece, Italy, France (including Provence), and 
Spain, and about half a century later, Germany. 
The earliest composer of that period was Solomon 
b. Judah ha-Babli, of whose selihot almost all are of 
four-lined strophes or shalmoniyyot, A junior con- 
temporary of Solomon was Shephatiah b. Amittai, 
author of the well-known pizmon * Yisrael nosha' "; 
and a generation later flourished Gershom b. Judah 
Me'or ha-Golah, author of selihot of different forms, 
and his countryman Simeon b. Isaac b. Abun, 
among whose numerous piyyutim are twenty-four 
selihot. But ihe most prolific selihah-composer of 
the eleventh century was Benjamin b. Zerah, author 
of forty selihot found in the Mahzor 
Authors of the German rite, Toward the end 
of Selihot. of the eleventh century selihot were 
composed by the following: Rashi, 
some with Biblical and some with haggadic phrases; 
Meir b. Samuel, Rashi’s son-in-law; Meir b. Isaac 
of Orleans; Amittai b. Shephatiah; and Zebadiah. 
The earliest of the German sclibah-composers of 
that epoch was Meir b. Isaac b. Samuel of Worms 
(c. 1060), an eminent Talmudist, who presented Bib- 
lical subjects in the Talmudic style. His contem- 
porary Isaac b. Moses ha-Makiri was the author of 
two selihot, in one of which, like Benjamin b. Zerah, 
he artistically interwove the Twenty-two Lettered 
Name. In the eleventh century Rome, too, pro- 
duced skilful selihah-composers; among the earliest 
of whom were Shabbethai b. Moses (e. 1050); liis son 
Kalonymus, who soon after 1070 was called to 
Worms; and Jehiel b. Abraham, probably the father 
of Nathan b. Jehiel, author of the “‘Aruk.” Seli- 
hah-composers of the first half of the twelfth cen- 


‘tury whose native country can not be ascertained 


are: Elijah b. Shemaiah; several authors named 
Moses; Samuel b. Judah; Samuel b. Isaac; Isaac 
ha-Kohen he-Haber, author of the rimeless selihah 
beginning “ Adon be-fokdeka”; Benjamin b. wp, 
author of two selihot; and a certain Joseph, author 
of three. Of the most prominent German seliháh- 
writers of the twelfth century may be mentioned the 
following: Eliezer b. Nathan, who described the 
horrors of the Crusades in 1096 and 1146; Moses b. 
samuel; Joel b. Isaac ha-Levi; Abraham b. Samuel 
of Speyer; Ephraim b. Isaac of Hegensburg; and 
Ephraim b. Jacob of Bonn. Indeed, the twelfth cen- 
tury was particularly favorable for selihah-com posi- 
tion owing to the cruelties of the Crusades. One of 


the most prolific German selihah-composers of the . 
end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the 


thirteenth was Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, who lost 
his family in one of the Crusades (1198 or 1196 or 
1214), and who composed no less than thirty-five seli- 
hot, some of which are alphabetically arranged, and 
all of which begin with “alef.” Moreover, a great 
many of the anonymous selihot belong to this cen- 
tury, whichistherefore considered the golden epoch 
of the piyyut in general and of the selihah in par- 
ticular. l 

More elaborate are the penitential prayers of the 
Spanish liturgists from the beginning of the elev- 
enth century. These writers, occupying themselves 
with Hebrew grammar and following the Arabic: 
poets, adopted instead of the piyyutic the poetic 
style proper. "They introduced meter into the seli- 
hah; and Solomon ibn Gabirol's pizmon *Shoe'eh 
ne’esar,” recited on the Seventeenth of Tammuz, isa 
real poem. Scarcely less poctic are the selihot of Ibn 
Gabirol’s junior contemporary Isaac ibn Ghayyat. 
In the twelfth century the most prolific Spanish com- 
posers of poetic selihot were Moses ibn Ezra (the 
“Sallah,” or composer of selihot), and Judah ha-Levi; 
and these were followed as models by later payyeta- 
nim in Italy and in Provence and the rest of France. 

During the period extending from 1240 to 1850 
the poetic spirit declined even in Spain, owing to 
the study of the speculative sciences which absorbed 
the Jewish mind. Still there was at that timea con- 
siderable number of payyctanim; and in Germany 
they were almost exclusively selihah-composcrs. 
The most active centers of selihah-composition at 
that time were Rome and Greece; and many Kara- 
iles were among those who wrote selihot in those 
countries. The most noteworthy composers of the 
period in question were Mcir of Rothenburg; Ben- 
jamin b. Abraham Anaw, in Rome, who skilfully 
imitated the Spanish pizmon and “mustajab”; 
Isaac b. Meshullam ; Immanuel b. Solomon of Rome; 
and Judah b. Shemariah. 

Iu ihe two centuries between 1850 and 1540 the 
composition of synagogal poetry was confined almost 
exclusively to southern countries. "The selihot of 
that period were not always called forth by certain 

events or by the poetic impulse of their 

Selihah authors. Certain composers wrote seli- 

Poets, hot in which they gave expression to 

1350- their personal sufferings, adapting 
1540. their utterances to the theological 
teachings of the time, that is to say, 
either of the Zohar or of the “Moreh.” About 1400 
many penitential hymns were composed as the re- 
sult of rivalry between pairs of liturgists who, 
choosing the same Biblical subject, employed differ- 
ent Biblical words for the termination of the selihah- 
strophes. Among such competitors may be men- 
tioned Nissim and Abraham ha-Levi in Provence, 
Elkanah b. Shemariah and Samuel b. Shabbethai, 
as well as Caleb and Moses Hazzan in Greece. 
Throughout this period many sanguinary persecu- 
tions occurred; and especially cruel were those of 
the fourteenth century.. Abigdor Kara, in a selihah 
beginning “ El nekamot," describes the massacres of 
Prague in 1889. | 

From what has been said it will be seen that dur- 
ing these four centuries there is a difference in the 
selihot of the payyetanim of Spain and those com- 
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posed in other countries. The motive that prompted 
selibah - composition was everywhere the same, 
namely, persecution; but in Spain in the eleventh 


and twelfth centuries besides this motive there was 
a poeticimpulseas well. The difference, too, is seen 
in the number as well as in the character of the 
selihot; for, while 1,200 of them were composed in 
France, Italy, Greece, and Germany, by about 250 


authors, no less than 1,000 piyyutim, among which | 


were many selihot, were composed by the five Span- 
ish poets Solomon ibn Gabirol, Isaac ibn Ghayyat, 
Moses ibn Ezra, Judah ha-Levi, and Abraham ibn 
Ezra. It may be added that only some of these 
composers are known also as teachers, rabbinical 
authors, or cantors, whilein the case of most of them 
the names are known only through their compo- 
sitions. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the stand- 
ard rituals of both the Ashkenazim and the Sephar- 
dim were fixed. Thus, although the following two 
centuries (1540-1750), owing to their many persecu- 
tions and massacres, produced a considerable number 

of composers of selihot, these compo- 


Selihah-  sitions were either not adopted at all 
Authors, for the synagogal service or were 
1540- adopted only in their respective coun- 
1750. tries and only for special days. Of the 


Italian, German, and Polish composers 
of the first of these two centuries may be mentioned 
the following: Samuel Archevolti in Padua; Eliezer 
b. Elijah (d. 1586), who removed from Egypt to Bo- 
hemia and thence to Poland ; Akiba b. Jacob (d. 1597) 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main; Moses Mordecai Margo- 
Hoth (d. 1616) in Cracow; and Samuel Edels (Ma- 
HaRSHA)in Posen, the last two being composers of 
selihot commemorating the martyrsof 1596. In the 
period between 1640 and 1750 the Thirty Years’ war 
and the massacres of the Jews under CHMIELNICKI 
led to the composition of the earliest selihot; the 
sufferings caused by the Thirty Years' war being 
described in selihot by Samson Bacharach of Prague 
and by an unnamed payyetan in Kremsier, while 
the horrors committed by the Cossacks in Nemirov, 
the Ukraine, and Poland are commemorated by 
Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller, Shabbethai ha-Kohen 
(SHalk), Moses Cohen, Scheftel Horwitz, Joseph of 
Gnesen, and Gabriel b. Heschel. The selihot of 
Shabbethai ha-Kohen have been adopted by the 
Polish communities, which recite them on the Twen- 
tieth of Siwan. Later sufferings in Poland are com- 
memorated in selihot by Wolf b. Lób and Joseph b. 
Uri, both of whom flourished at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Of other selibah-composers 
may be mentioned: Abraham Auerbach in Cósfeld 
(1674), Aaron b. Eliezer, Naphtali ha-Kohen (d. 
1717), Samuel b. Moses of Lithuania, and Jacob b. 
Isaac of Posen. Among the Italian selihah-writers 
were: Joseph Ravenna, Moses Zacuto, Solomon 
Nizza (1700) and Isaac Pacifico (d. 1746); and 
among the best-known German selihah-composers 
were: Samuel Schotten, David Oppenheimer, Jacob 
London (1730), and Lemel Levi, who, at the siege of 
Glogau (1741), composed a bakkashah in four-versed 
strophes. At that time there was in Amsterdam 
Abraham Hezekiah Bashan, who composed a rimed 
tehinnah for the Ten Days of Repentance, The 


latest selihah-composer seems to have been a certain 
Moses who, driven from Russia about this time; set- - 
tled in the Crimea. l 


The composition of many of the later selihot was 
due to causes other than persecutions. Thus, when 
societies for early devotion (“shomerim la-boker ”) 
were formed, the necessity for special prayers was 
felt; and selihot were composed for such occasions. 
Moreover, epidemic diseases, drought, fires, and wars 
gave rise to selibot supplicating God's mercy and 
the intervention of angels. | 

The main divisions of the selihot are two, Sephar- 
dic and Ashkenazic, each of which presents various 

local differences. These two divisions 

Among differ from each other with regard to 
Sephardim (1) the number of the selihah days (the 


and Ash- Sephardim having the larger), (2) the - 
kenazim. nature of the selihot, and (8) their ar- 


rangement. The Sephardic collection 
is the older. In the time of Amram Gaon, as ap- 
pears from his “Siddur,” selihot were composed for : 
all the fast-days, including the Ninth of Ab, on 
which day the Ashkenazim recite only kinot (see 
Kinan). But even in Amram’s time the practise 
differed in certain communities with regard to the 
introductory selihah, which in some places was 
* Lo be-hesed we-lo be-ma‘asim banu le-faneka,” in 
others “Atanu ‘al shimka” or "*Abinu malkenu 
abinu attah.” Hach of these introductory selihot 
was common to all the fast-days, and after it special 
selihot appropriate to the occasion were recited. In 
Amram’s time the selihot were recited in the middle 
of the sixth prayer of the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh”; 
later they were transferred to its end. Except at 
Ferrara, this is now the custom observed by both 
the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 566, 4). 

The Sephardic collection contains selihot (1) for 
the Ten Days of Repentance, which, like the Ash- 
kenazic selihot for those days, are generally printed 
separately ; (2) for New-Year and the Day of Atonc- 
ment, which are incorporated in the Sephardic Mah- 
zor; and (9) for public fast-days, which are pub- 
lished in the ritual. The recital of selihot for the 
penitential days begins, according to Hai Gaon, on 
the first day of Elul, as is the custom in Yemen 
and Venice. In certain places, however, they are 
first recited on the fifteenth of the same month, 
while in others again they are recited only on the 
days between New-Yearand the Day of Atonement. 
Unlike the selihot for the public fast-days, these are 
recited before dawn, that is to say, in the last night- 
watch; they are therefore called “Seder ashmoret. 
ha-boker.? 

Besides the penitential prayers which are common 
to all days on which selihot are recited, such as the 
introductory selihot and the thirteen attributes of 
God, with their two introductions, there are two or 
more special selihot for each week-day as well as for 
each of the days between New-Year and the Day of 
Atonement. On New-Year the Sephardim recite - 
only a few selihot, namely, one beginning *Elohai 
al tedineni,” before NisnMAT, à pizmon after the 
"Shaharit" prayer—that for the first day begin- - 
ning “ Le-ma'anka Elohai? and composed by David 
ibn Pakuda, and that for the second day begin- 


se cn cs a a eh 
ning “ Ya‘aneh be-bor abot”—and a long pizmon 
beginning “‘Et sha‘are razon le-hippateah,” before 
the blowing of the shofar. On the Day of Atone- 
ment selihot consisting of confessions (“ widduyim ”) 
and pizmonim are recited in all the five services. 

Thre selihot for public fast-days consist of those 
arranged for the five. universal fast-days, namely, 
the Third of Tishri (Fast of Gedaliah), the Tenth of 
Tebet, the Thirteenth of Adar (Fast of Esther), the 
Seventcenth of Tammuz, and the Ninth of Ab, and 
those compiled for the Minhah service of these five 
days and for that of the eve of New Moon. At the 
morning service of each of the five fast-days there 
are recited, besides the ordinary sclihot, two or three 
special ones and a pizmon. The Minhah service 
has one compilation forall the five daysand another 
for the twelve eves of New Moon. Both compila- 
tions begin with the selibah “Shema‘ koli,” which 
opens the Minhah service, except on the eve of 
New-Year, when the service is opened with the seli- 
hah beginning “ Elohai al tedineni." The morning 
service of the Ninth of Ab has comparatively few 
selihot, their place being occupied by kinot. It may 
be said that in Saadia's *Siddur" all the piyyutim 
recited on the Ninth of Ab are termed selihot, 
though iu reality many of them are dirges. Some 
selihot are recited by the Sephardim on the seventh 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles (Hosha‘na Rabbah) 
also, this day being considered one of the penitential 
days. 

As stated above, the Sephardic selihot differ ac- 

cording to the localities in which they are employed ; 
consequently selihah collections based 
on the customs of the Sephardic com- 
munities of Yemen, Tripoli, Venice, 
and other places are met with. As al- 
ready mentioned, Amram’s “ Siddur" 
indicates differences of practise concerning the intro- 
ductory selihah. Later on, with the development of 
the selihot literature, these local differences became 
still more marked, each community choosing certain 
selihot and deciding the method of arrangement. 
The differences extend also to the grouping of the 
Biblical verses to which the poetic selihot are at- 
tached. Some examples may be given here. The 
'Tripolitan collection has for every selihah morning 
eleven selihot, ditferent for each day, and beginning 
with a * petihah ” and terminating with a " hbatanu.? 
On the days which precede New- Year special] closing 
selihot, mostly by Isaac ibn Ghayyat, are recited. 
There are also selihot for the Sabbath service of the 
Ten Days of Repentance. The selihah collection of 
Oran and Tlemcen has six selihot for each of the 
twenty-five selihah nights, the services for which 
are always opened and in most cases closed by Isaac 
ibn Ghayyat's compositions. A manuscript collec- 
tion of African selihot (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 1162) contains 391 for twenty-six selihah 
nights preceding and six nights following New- 
Year, the numbers for each night varying from nine 
to nineteen. The Tripolitan selihah collection con- 
sists chiefly of Isaac ibn Ghayyat’s compositions, 
the remainder being by Solomon ibn Gabirol. Judah 
ha-Levi, Moses Kimhi, and David ibn Pakuda. 

The Ashkenazic sclihah division comprises: selihot 
for the penitential days, generally published sepa- 
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rately under the title “Seder Selihot” or simply 
“Selihot”; those for the services of the Day of 
Atonement, generally incorporated in the Mahzor: 
and those for the public fast-days together with the 


occasional selihot, all incorporated in the prayer- 
books. The recitation of the main Ashkenazic seli- 
hot for the penitential days begins on the Sunday 
before New-Year, or, if the first day of the lat- 
ter falls on Monday or Tuesday, on the Sunday of 
the preceding week. Thus the number of the seli- 
hah days before New-Year varies from four to eight ; 
each of these days has special selihot assigned to it, 
as has also, in all cases, the eve of New-Year. "The 
nümber of selihot for the New-Year Day is consid- 
erably larger than that for the other penitential 
days. Then follow the selihot for the six days (ex- 
cepting Sabbath) between New-Yearand the Day of 
Atonement, beginning with the Fast of Gedaliah 
and terminating with the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment. All the selihot of the penitential days, in- 
cluding those of the Fast of Gedaliah, are recited 
by the Ashkenazim before dawn, ‘The selihot 
compiled for the public fast-days include those 
arranged for Monday, Thursday, and Monday fol- 
lowing the feasts of Passover and Tabernacles, 
and those arranged for the three obligatory fast- 
days, the Tenth of Tebet, the Thirteenth of Adar 
(Fast of Esther), and the Seventeenth of Tammuz. 
It should be stated that the selihot of Monday, 
Thursday, and Monday are recited only if there 
are ten men of the congregation fasting. Like 
the Sephardic Minhah selihot for every eve of New 
Moon, some Ashkenazic siddurim include a compila- 

tion of selihot entitled * Yom Kippur 


For Yom Katon.” These are taken from other 
Kippur  selibah collections and used to be re- 
Katon. cited each month in the Minhah service 


of the eve of New Moon, if the quorum 
of fasters was present. "This custom, however, has 
become almost obsolete, the selihot being recited 
only on the eve of the New Moon of Elul. It 
has been remarked above that the selihot for the 
Ninth of Ab were later superseded in the Ashke- 
nazic rite by kinot. In Germany, Poland, and Italy 
this change was made as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury; but in the siddurim of Provence and Avi- 
gnon some traces of selihot for that fast-day still 
remain. Like the Sephardic selibot, those of the 
Ashkenazic rite differ in various countries with 
regard to selection, number, and arrangement. 
Thus, while in Germany, Lithuania, and Poland the 
number recited on the eve of New-Year is consider- 
ably greater than tbat on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement, the contrary is the case at Avignon and 
Carpentras. Again, a difference between the two 


‘Jatter communities exists with regard to the selection 


and number of the selibot. Moreover, special seli- 
hot are recited on special days in various places in 
commemoration of certain mournful local events. 
The best known of the local selihbah days are: Nisan 
1, at Erfurt; Nisan 23, at Cologne and some other 
places, in.commemoration of the massacres of 1147; 
Iyyar 28, at Worms; Siwan 20, in France, England, 
and the Rhine provinces, in commemoration of the 
martyrs of Blois in 1171; the same date, in Poland 
since the Chmielnicki massacres (1649); Tebet 29, at 
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Worms; Adar 2, at Prague, in commemoration of 
the troubles of 1611; and Adar 29, at Nuremberg 
and Furth. <A selibah composed by Shabbethai 
Sofer in 1630, to be recited by the community of 
Przemysl on the eve of the New Moon of Nisan, 
has recently been discovered and has been published 
in * Ha-Shahar" (ii. 157). It consists of four-lined 
strophes and is arranged alphabetically; it relates a 
sanguinary event which befell the community of 
Przemysl, and describes the martyrdom of some 

Jewish families. | 
There are special selihot for the members of the 
Hesra Kanprsma, the established day for the re- 
cital of which is generally the fifteenth 


For of Kislew, although different com- 
Special munities have different arrangements. 


Occasions. For example, the selihot for the hebra 
kaddisha of Halberstadt differ from 
those for the: Frankfort-on-the-Main society; the 
Lemberg hebra recites its specinl selibot on the 
Thursday of Shemot, while that of Cracow recites 
its own selihot on the Monday of the same week. 
In certain places selihot are recited on Mondays and 
Thursdays of Shemot, Wa’era, Bo, Beshallah, Yitro, 
Mishpatim, Terumah, and Tezawweh (nn minw), 
in a leap-year. These selihot were first recited in 
Austria, Moravia, and Bohemia; and since 1639 
they have been used in Lublin also. In the 
Nuremberg selihah collection also there are seli- 
hot for nn Daw; they are recited on Thursdays 
only. The Italian communities recite selihot, com- 
posed by Moses Zacuto, in the Minhah services of 
the first six weekly lessons (ma3aw) only. The 
Nuremberg collection contains, besides, special seli- 
hot for recitation on the eves of the New Moons of 
Nisan and Ab, respectively; others for circumci- 
sion when this ceremony falls on a selihah day; and 
still others, composed by Simeon b. Zalman Fisch- 
hoff of Vienna, for recitation when the smallpox is 
raging. i 
The earliest selihah edition is that according to 
the Roman ritual (Soncino, 1487), the next oldest be- 
ing thatof the community of Prague (Prague, 1529). 
Then follows the selihah edition of the German 
order, edited by Meir Katzenellenbogen of Padua 
(Heddernheim, 1546). Two years later there ap- 
peared at Venice the same selihah collection, with a 
commentary on the difficult words. Thecollection of 
the Polish rite, with a full commentary by Mordecai 
Mardus, was published at Cracow in 1584, and in 
1597 that of the German rite, with a commentary 
by the same author, appeared in Prague. A German 
translation of the Polish selihot, made by Jacob b. 
Elijah ha-Levi, was published at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, 1609. In 1671 there were published in the 
same place the selihot of both the German and Polish 
rites, with a German translation. At Amsterdam in 
1688 Eliakim b. Jacob published a Judao-German 
translation of the Ashkenazic selihot for the whole 
year, that is to say, of those that are printed in the 
“Siddur.” Thirty years later those for the peniten- 
tial days, with a Judzo-German translation by Elia- 
kim, appeared in the same city. 
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— Music: The more antique the traditional mel- 
ody, the more ancient, as a general rule, the section 


of the liturgy in connection with which it has been 


handed down. Thus the reading of the Scriptures, 
the earliest devotional exercise of the Synagogue, is 
in all the various groups of rituals (see Lrrurey) 
framed on the musical theory of the first few cen- 
turies of the common era, and presents the form of 
CANTILLATION, founded on an elementary notation 
by neumes or accents, in which the music of. antiq- 
uity was cast. The free improvisation, again, on a 
fixed traditional model, to which the next oldest 
section of the devotions, the *'Amidah" and the 
blessings centering around the " Shema‘,” is in- 
toned, is cast in scales (comp. Jew. ENcyc. ix, 122, 
s.v. Mustc, SyNAGOGAL) nearer to those employed in 
the plain-song of the Catholic Church and the Perso- - 
Arab melody, and developed in the period from the 
seventh to the eleventh century; while it exhibits 
a form of song equally late (comp. Gevaert, “ Ori- 
gines du Chant Liturgique de l'Eglise Latine," p. 90, 
Ghent, 1890), and still flourishing in Mediterranean rc- 
gions and in India (comp. Day, * The Music of South- 
ern India," s.v. “Raga,” London, 1894; Gevaert, 
« Histoire et Théorie de la Musique de l'Antiquité," 
But when, later on, the ancient propitia- 
tory prayer for the fast-days (Ta'an. 16b) developed 
into the selibah (sce above) and the liturgy of pen- 
ance took its shape as a complete service (comp. 
Zunz, * Ritus," pp. 120 et seq.), the nazzan’s intona- 
tion of that service, termed collectively “selihot,” 
exhibited still later musical elements, being based 
on scales more closely agreeing with those of post. 
medieval Western melody and shaped. on its more 
rhythmic and mensural forms. | 

While, too, agreement between the various north- 
ern or southern rituals is complete in the method 
and style, as in the matter, of the cantillation, and 
is approximated in the recitation, as in the diction, 
of the older benedictions and prayers, a wide diver- 
gence is at once observable in the melody as in the 
text of the penitential rituals containing the selihot, 
the main point of contact being the imitation of 
such non-Jewish airs as possess a strain of melan- 
choly (comp. Menahem de Lonzano, “Shte Yadot,” 


p. 65b). "The first presentation in the synagogue of 
the liturgical melodies of the fast-days, 

Later therefore, may be assigned to between 
Origins. the tenth and the fifteenth century; 


and their prevailing wail of grief, 

even more noticeable than the note of contrition, 
voices the melancholy experiences of Jewry during 
that period. Their especial transmission by the line 
of the so-called Polish precentors has led some to 
enlarge on their resemblance, in this expression of 
sadness, to the airs redolent of gloom and despair 
favored by the peasantry of Slavonic and other 
east-European regions. The melancholy and grief, 
however, are but natural expressions of penance; 
and the minor mode is as noticeable in the German 
or in the Spanish tradition. | 
The central feature of the selihot is the proclama- 
tion of the thirteen attributes of mercy (Ex. xxxiv. 
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6-7; see MIDDOT, SHELOSH-‘ESREM) with the prayer 
introducing them. This is normally recited after 
cach selihah-hymn, and so in the Spanish rite is ut- 
tered as many as twenty-six times in the Atonement 
services. Reform congregations usually now limit 
its utterance to once in each service. With the Se- 
phardim, also, it is followed by a flourish on the 


GuorFAR during the week-days from the ad to the 


9th of Tishri (7.e., the “ten days of penitence”), re- 
calling the similar practise of the Talmudical period 
(Ta‘an. ii. 1) Other features common to all the 
rituals are the extensive quotation of selected texts, 
the prayer of contrition and the short confession 
ASHAMNU, and the ancient concluding summaries, 
as that in alphabetical acrostic, with the form “ An- 
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on the days mentioned, before and after the New- 
Year, as well as in the “Kol Nidre” service on the 
evening of Atonement, forms a quasi-independent 
service by itself. (2) An abbreviated order, in the 
morning, additional, and afternoon services of 
Atonement, and in the morning service of the fasts 
of Monday, Thursday, and Monday after Passover 
and Tabernacles (see FAsTING), the Tenth of Tebet, 
the Thirteenth of Adar, and the Seventeenth of Tam- 
muz, is inserted in the repetition of the “‘Amidah.” 
The longer order itself commences with an an- 
tiphonal series of Scriptural texts, strung together 
in compliance with R. Simlai's dietum that praise 
should precede prayer, and associated in the Tal- 
mud with the passage Ex. xxxii, read on fast- 
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ma - king: 


lak: 
al - so: 


lak, we-ha - guf shel - 
Thine, and the bod - y Thine 


swer us, A, B, C, etc., answer us,” or the Aramaic 
prayer reproducing that outlined in the Talmud (20.) 
in Hebrew. Otherwise the rituals differ extensively, 
more particularly in the selection and even in the 
ranking of the medieval hymns of peni- 
Divergence tence. These poems, indeed, constitute 
in the difference within the wider uses, 
Rituals. as between the Bohemian (and Polish 
and English) and the German (and 
Dutch) orders. In these two orders the selihot are 
recited during the week preceding the New-Year 
and between it and the Day of Atonement. In the 
Sephardic ritual they are read on forty days, from 
the 2d of Elul to the Day of Atonement (in allusion 
to Deut. ix. 18). 
In the Ashkenazic use the selihot service is of two 
types: (1) A longer order, recited at early morning 
XI.—12 


Thine own 


Ado -nai ‘a - 
O Lord! be - cause of Thy names sake per - form it 


la - bor. Since the soul. is.... 


seh le - ma -ʻan she - me - ka. 


days (Ber. 28a). These versicles are intoned to 
a melodious and interesting chant (A in the 
music herewith), a slight variation of which (B) 
forms the beautiful melody which closes the in- 
tonation. 

The thirteen attributes are customarily pro- 
claimed without definite melody by the assembly. 


But the versicles (modified from Ps. Ixxxvi. 6, v. 3, 


ciii. 18, xx. 10, etc.) which follow them lead on in 
the Polish ritual, after the introduction, to the 
prayer of Moses (Num. xiv. 19-20) and its response, 
from which the selihot derive their title; and this is 
usually chanted to a florid melody of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, founded on the general intonation 
of the penitential evening service, and quoted from 
its most important position as ushering in the Day of 
Atonement after the proclamation of Kor, NIDRE. 
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In modern days the tradition has been received 
of reading each selihah in an undertone, the con- 
clusion being marked by the hazzan’s singing of 
the last stanza to the general penitential melody. 
The sole exceptions to this custom, which other- 


tradition prevails, the pizmon is chanted at length 
to the melody of the concluding verse of ordinary 
selihot, which also ushers in the abbreviated order 
and leads up to the congregational proclamation 
of the “Middot” as well. It may be considered 


SELAH NA 


Con spirito. - 


——.9-.—9 


(eS 


Se - lah MEE la - ‘a 


zeh, mi - Miz- ra - yim we - 'ad.... 


wise covers every metrical and subject form of 
selihah, are the Pizmon or chief and last hymn 
in each service, and some few hymns 

Pizmon in the Atonement services (see 
Melodies. Ner‘tnan; OMNAM KEN). Of the piz- 
mon hymnus, a number possess char- 
acteristic melodies of their own, as, for example, 
ADONAI, ADONAI; BEMOZA'E MENuHAN; NE‘ILAH; 
SHE'EH NE'ESAR; SHOFET KOL HA-AREZ; YISRAEL 
NosHA'; ZEKOR Berit. But where no such musical 


he- nah: we - sham ne - e - mar. 


the general selihah-chant, and seems to date in 
its present form from the fifteenth century. But 
its final phrase, which serves as à congregational 
response on the Day of Atonement, appears to 
be much more ancient. It is precisely the intona- 
tion and mediation of the second tone (“alter tristi- 
bus aptus") of the Gregorian psalmody, with this 
" mediation" treated as an *ending" in the sixth 
tone (“ sextus lachrymatur et plorat?) The initial 
portion of the chant also exhibits the tonality of 
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this second tone (from the fourth: below to the | recited to the affecting melody here quoted, and 
fifth above D, reciting on F), and points to an | leads into the confession of faith, AsHamNnu. 


earlier medieval imitation of the Church plain- The Sephardic ritual is not characterized by 
song in some Rhenish synagogue (comp. KoL | such a regular change of hymns as are the selihot 
NIDRE). | of the Ashkenazim; and the melodies, likewise, 


ASHKENAZIC VERSICLE MELODY 


Lento molto espressivo. 


ine) D | | 
Po DAE EEE E MINIM Ona ea D 9 = 
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—— 
She - ma‘ ko - le - nu, A- do - nai,.... E-]o - he- nu, hus... we-ra- 
O hear our CU OE 0 Lord,...... our God,... pit - y and com - 
eS ne rl 
————- —.—.E——5.— aa r1 
seca ge ge ea ee Nm 
hem ‘a - le - nu, we- kab - bel.... be - ra - ha -mim u - be- ra - zon 
pas - sion - ale us and in mer -, - cy and fa - vor.... ac- cept 


etc te -fl - - la -te - - nu. Ha -shi - be - nu, A-do- nai... e- 
‘these... the words of our pray - ing. Bring us back, ....... OQ Lord,.. 


le - ka we - na - shu - bah; had - desh... ya - me - nu ke- ke - - dem. 
Thee, and we re - turn;.... re - new.... Our  days.......... as of old. 


A prayer commencing *Zekor" (Remember)fol- | are more constant and invariable after the open- 
lows the last selihah, based on theconsolatory prom- | ing hymn (ANNA BEKORENU; ADONAI BEXOL 
ises of Scripture and quoting the text in each case. | SHorar; Yan SggMA"). But they are characteristic, 
It is recited by the hazzan in a sad chant of ever- | and, like so very many other airs of the Sephar- 
increasing intensity, which rises to a climax when | dic tradition, give evidence of their Peninsular ori- 
the concluding prayer (v. 21) of Lamentations is | gin. Insome of the phrases sung, asin the “ Shema‘ 


SEPHARDIC ANTIPHONY 


fe gg | — gp Se 


=== 


RESPONSE: We - hu - sah ‘al Yis - ra - el tam - me - ka, 
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Yisrael,” etc., which is repeated in the Atonement Repeatedly employed, as the general chant is in 

selihot, there is an essential resemblance to ancient | the Ashkenazic use, and similarly utilized, is a more 

musical sentences of the Ashkenazic | formal melody, in which the first strain is repeated 

Antiph- tradition (comp. Nerman), whose | as often as the length of the hymn or prayer neces- 

ony. general selihah chant is also repro- sitates, and the second strain ends, with a long- 
duced to some extent. Compare the | drawn wail. 


Amsterdam tradition (E) in the preceding antiph- BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baer, Ba'al Tefillah, Nos. 1307-1361, 1411- 
ony with C in the transcription of the selihah 1426, 1451-1453, 1462-1465, Göteborg, 1877, and Fraukfort-on- 


SEPHARDIC SELIHAH TUNE. 


El me-lek yo-sheb ‘al kis- se ra- ha - mim,.... mit-na-heg ba- ha -si - dut, 
or She-bet Yehu - dah..  be- do-hak ube - za- 'ar, ha-yish-ag ar - yeh... ba -ya-'ar, 


um = 
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ae a a 


nep S 
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wa- yik - ra be -shem A - do - nai we -sham ne - e- mar.... pcc a 
shaw -ʻa - te - nu ta..... ‘a - leh lishe- me....... me - ro - mim.... 
chant, and the Leghorn tradition (F) with D there .the-Main, 1883; Cohen and Davis, The Voice of Prayer and 
howi- i Praise, Nos. 248-256, 265, 273-274, 276-277, London, 1899; Jes- 
S 2 n. f "E . l surun, Book of Prayer of the Spanish and Portuguese 
The Sephardic recitation of Scriptural verses 1s Jews, vol. iii., Appendix, London, 1904. PLO 
A. ; . L. C. 


calmer and more chant-like than the Ashkenazic, if 
only because so much more falls to the congregants, SEMAHOT (“Joys”): Euphemistic name of 
as compared with the precentor, in the former tra- the treatise known as “Ebel Rabbati,” one of the 
dition. The more emphatic of these texts are, | so-called small or later treatises which in the editions 
however, chanted first by the hazzan and antiph- | of the Babylonian Talmud are placed after the 
onally repeated by the congregation, and the conclu- | fourth order, Nezikin; it treats of mourning for 
ding verse from Lamentations likewise, inthe south- | the dead. A collection of baraitot entitled “ Ebel 
ern use, closes as climax the central section of the | Rabbati" is cited in the Talmud (M. K. 24a, 26b; 
selihot. Ket. 28a), sentences therefrom being quoted; but it 
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is not identical with the treatise now under consid- 
eration, since only one of the three sentences in 
question, namely, that cited in Ket. 28a, is found 
even in an approximate form in Semahot (ii. 
13-14). 
The designation “Ebel Rabbati” in the Talmud 
seems indeed to presuppose that a shorter treatise 
| of like content was in existence at the 
“Ebel time of the Amoraim, although it is 
Rabbati.” probable that the term * Rabbati” (the 
Large) was used merely because the 
collection of mourning regulations to which it was 
applied was more copious than that contained in 
the Mishnah (M. K. iii) So much, however, is cer- 
tain, that besides the treatise which is now known 
as Semahot or Ebel Rabbati there was an older col- 
lection of baraitot concerning funeral ordinances, 
and that the former was designated * Rabbati" to 
distinguish between the two. The gaon Natronai b. 
Hilai (853-850), in answer to the question * What is 
the Ebel Rabbati?" gives the reply: “Ebel is a 
treatise of the Mishnah in which are contained the 
regulations concerning mourning for the dead and 
most of the halakic ordinances of the third chapter 
of Mo‘ed Katan. There are two such: a large and 
a small one” (in Edelmann, “Hemdah Genuzah,” 
No. 90; comp. “‘Aruk,” s.v. San). Numerous frag- 
ments of the so-called “small” Ebel treatise have 
been preserved, notably in Isaac ibn Ghayyat's 
* Halakot," in Nahmanides’ “Torat ha-Adam,” in 
“Tanya,” and in Jacob b. Asher's “Tur” (see the 
comparison of these passages by Drüll in his 
"Jahrb." i. 10-22). To judge from these fragments 
the small Ebel contained regulations 


Contents concerning visitation of the sick, 
of the treatment of the dying, laying out 
f Small” of the corpse, mourning for the dead, 
Ebel. arrangement of graves, and collec- 


tion of the bones (*ossilegium ”), 
which was customary among the Jews as well as 
among the Greeks. This treatise, which is the old- 
est collection of halakot on mourning customs, was 
compiled in Palestine; and, according to Brüll 
(/.c.), R. Eleazar b. Zadok, who lived in Lydda at 
the time of Gamaliel II., prepared the nucleus of it. 
It was then amplified, enriched, and revised by R. 
Hiyya; butasit was known to a small circle only, 
it was replaced by the later treatise Ebel Rabbati, 
which borrowed much from it. 

The treatise Semahot isa post-Talmudic product 
and originated in Palestine. This explains the 
many coincidences of its contents with the baraitot 
of the Palestinian Talmud. It isa compilation from 
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various older works; and in many passages traces 
of revision are to be noticed. The compiler incor- 
porated a considerable part of the 
small Ebel, as well as much from other 
works, besides adding original matter. 
The late date of the compilation of the treatise may 
be seen from the use of the two Talmudim and from 
the character of the composition itself, which is 
unmistakable. 

The work reached Babylonia in the geonic period; 
and even at that time it received amplifications and 
additions from both Talmudim. It took on its pres- 
ent form probably in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury (Brüll, Ze. p. 48), if not later. The work was 
comparatively widely circulated at the time of the 
later geonim, since reference to a passage in it is | 
made in a question addressed to Sherira and Hai 
from a distant region. In their responsum to this 
question they call the treatise “ Mishnatenu” = 
“our Mishnah" (Nahmanides, “Torat ha-Adam,” 
p. 91a, Venice, 1598). Rashi had the work in its 
present form, since he explicitly cites as the com- 
mencement of the treatise the opening words of the 
present text. 

The treatise is divided into fourteen chapters; . 
and this division dates from the thirteenth century 
at the latest, since even Mordecai cites it by chap- 
ters (^ Mordekai ? on M. K. 919, 926, 929). The tract- 
ate contains almost complete instructions as to the 
treatment of the dying and the dead, from the com- 
mencement of the death-agony to the arrangement 
of the grave which receives the remains. Numerous 
examples from current practise are cited. <A large 
number of hagyadot also are included. On the 
whole, it furnishes much valuable material for the 
study of Oriental antiquities in general and of an- 
cient Jewish practises in particular, for the verifi- 
cation of historical facts, and for an understanding 
of the development of Jewish customs. The pres- 
ent text is defaced by many corruptions; so that its 
original form can not now be determined. Where- 
ever possible the commentators have made correc- 
tions on the basis of critical comparison, or have 
called attention to the corruptions. 

The following is a short outline of the contents of 
the treatise: 

The first chapter is preceded by a haggadic in- 
troduction, inasmuch as it is considered desirable 
to begin so mournful a treatise with a sentence 
of a lighter character (comp. Brill, Z. e. p. 27, 
note 41). 

Ch. i: A person in the agony of death is re- 
garded in every respect as fully alive ($8 1-5); 


Late Date. 
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mourning to be observed for heathen and slaves; 

other regulations concerning slaves. In this con- 

nection it is said that only the three 

Contents. patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 

may correctly be called the fathers 

of the Hebrew race, and only the four women 

Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah, the matriarchs 
($$ 9-14). 

Ch. ii.: Mourning customs to be observed fora 
suicide; cases in which a person found dead is to 
be regarded as a suicide ($8 1-6); mourning to be 
observed, for a person condemned and executed by 
a Jewish tribunal (§§ 7-9); no mourning is to be 
observed, even by their nearest relatives, for per- 
sons who have renounced their nationality and their 
faith (S 10); mourning to be observed for a person 
executed by a non-Jewish tribunal; other regula- 
tions ($8 11-14). 

Ch. iii: The different burial customs, varying 
according to the age of the deceased. 

Ch. iv.: Cases in which a priest may handle a 
corpse, although he thereby loses his priestly purity. 

Ch. v.: Mourners are prohibited from performing 
any work during the seven days of mourning; laws 
relating to excommunicants. 

Ch. vi: What a mourner may and may not do 
during the seven days of mourning; what a person 
under a ban may not do; attitude of the community 
toward him. 

Ch. vii.: Nature of the thirty days' mourning. 
In connection therewith many other regulations are 
enumerated which have to do with terms of thirty 
days. 

Ch. viii.: Customs which one may observe, al- 
though they appear to be heathen customs; various 
proverbs, anecdotes, and historical narratives. 

Ch. ix.: Different mourning customs for different 
relatives and for different events. 

Ch. x.: Mourning while the corpse is still in the 
house; mourning for scholars and princes; and 
other regulations. 


Ch. xi.: When two corpses are in the city, which. 


of the two is to be buried first; the mourning ofa 
wife for the relatives of her husband; signs of 
mourning to be displayed in the house of a mourner. 


Ch. xii, xiii.: Regulations concerning ossilegium 


(see above); various other regulations, and anec- 


dotes. 

Ch. xiv.: Regulations concerning graves and the 
laying out of burial-places; the mourning feast in 
the house of the mourner. See BURIAL; FUNERAL 
Rrres; MOURNING. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Brüll, Die Talmudischen. Traktate über 
Trauer um Verstorbene, in Jahrb. i. 1-57; M. Klotz, Der 
Taimudische Traktat Ebel Rabbati oder Semahot, Berlin, 
1890; Weiss, Dor, ii. 216. 

Ww. B. J Lan PT 


SEMALION (pbpD): Name occurring in an 
obscure passage relating to the death of Moses 
(Sifre, Deut. 857; Sotah 18b), which modern schol- 
ars consider to be identical with the Greek ZzuaAéov 
(— “giving a sign") and about which the ancient 
commentators disagreed, being uncertain whether it 


was the name of a man or of an angel. Rashi (on 


Sotah Ze.) holds that it is the name of a scholar; 
but R. Hananeel(quoted in Tos. ad ioc.) declares 


"that some think it to be the name of an angel. In 


the latter case Semalion would be the angel who 
announced Moses’ death (comp. Samuel Edels on 
Sotah /.c.), whence his name. 

The name Sep is found in the Hebrew MS. 


No. 770 of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris (p. 


125b) as that of an angel presiding over the month 
of Marheshwan, and in “Sefer Razi’el” (p. 5a) as 
that of the angel who presides over the second solar 
period (*tekufah"). This name is supposed by M. 
Schwab (“Vocabulaire de l'Angélologie," pp. 197- 
198) to be identical with XyuaAéocv. It may be said 
that the latter name is in Greek mythology an epi- 
thet of Zeus. 1f, however, “Semalion” is the name 
of a person, it is identical with the "Semellius" 
(ZeuéAdcoc) of I Esd. ii. 16. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Brill, Jahrb. iv. 98; Kohut, Aruch Com- 


pletum, s.v. Ond; S. Krauss, Lehnworter, ii. 308; Levy, 
Neuhebr. Worterd. s.v. ywono. 
J. M. SEL. 


SEMIATITSCH, GEDALIAH: Lithuanian 
Talmudist of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He was one of the Hasidic party which in - 
1700 made a pilgrimage to Palestine under the lead- 
ership of Judah Hasid. In his work “Sha’alu She- 
lom Yerushalayim " (Berlin, 1710) Semiatitsch gives 
a full description of this pilgrimage, including the 
adventures of the party and the death of Judah 
Hasid. He adds an account of the history and a 
description of the ruins of Jerusalem as well as a 
list of the sepulchers of the Holy Land, the narrative 


being followed by some dirges. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 554, No. 18; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 313; Orient, Lit. xii. 297; Steinschnei- 


der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1003; Zunz, G. S. i. 198. 
J. M. SEL. 


SEMIKAH (“laying on [of hands on the sacri- 
ficial victim] "): A ceremony obligatory on one who 
offered an animal sacrifice. The regulations gov- 
erning its observance were as follows: The owner 
of the sacrificial victim (Sifra, Wayikra, v. [ed. 
Weiss, 6d-7a]) was required to lay both his hands 
with all his might between the horns of the animal 
just before it was killed (Maimonides, * Yad,” Ma'ase 
ha-Korbanot, iii. 13). The act of imposition, which 
took place in the court of the Temple where the 

victim was slain (Men. 98a, b; Zeb. 
In 32b-33a; Maimonides, /.c. iii. 11-12), 
Sacrifices. was to be performed with bare hands, 
and there might be nothing between 
them and the head of the animal (Maimonides, /.c. 
iii. 18; Men. 98b). During this ceremony the sacri- 
ficer, incase he brought a sin-offering or an offering 
of atonement, confessed his sins, saying: “I have 
done thus and so, but have repented ; may this sacri- 
fice bring me forgiveness and be an atonement for 
me” (Yoma 85b; Maimonides, l.e. iii. 14). In the 
case of a thank-offering or a meal-offering at which 
sins were not confessed, the sacrificer recited hymns 
and prayers of thanksgiving during the act (Maimon- 
ides, 2.). 

Semikah was observed only when sacrifices were 
offered by Jews, not when brought by Gentiles (Men. 
93a; Maimonides, l.e. iii. 5). The ceremony was not 
observed, however, when the sacrifice was a fowl 
(Git. 28b; Maimonides, łe. iii. 6), nor was it per- 
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formed, except in two cases, at communal sacrifices 
(Men. 92a, b; Maimonides, l.c. iii. 10). It was ob- 
served, on the other hand, at all sacrifices offered 
by anindivid ual, except thatof the paschal lamb, that 
of the first-born, and that of the tithes of cat- 
tle (Men. 2b.; Maimonides, l.e. iii. 6). Only the 
owner of the sacrificial animal might observe the 
ceremony, and it might not be performed by proxy 
(Men. 98b; Maimonides, l.c. iii. 8). In case, there- 
fore, several persons made an offering in common, 
it was necessary that they should lay their hands in 
succession on the head of the victim (Maimonides, 
lc.iii. 9). When, however, one dedicated a thank- 
offering or a meal-offering and died before he could 
. fulfil his vow, his male heir might offer it and ob- 
serve semikah (Men. 92a, in opposition to R. Judah; 
Maimonides, Ze. iii. 9). Even when the semikah 
was omitted a sacrifice was still acceptable; but the 
forgiveness obtained through it was not as complete 
as if the ceremony had been performed (Men. 93b; 
Maimonides, /.c. iii. 12). 

The symbolism of this custom has been variously 
explained. According to Philo (“De Victimis," § 4 
[ed. Mangey, p. 240]), the sacrificer intended his 
act to imply that *these hands have done no wrong, 
but have performed good and useful deeds." This, 
however, applies only to thank-offerings and meal- 

offerings, and not fo sin-offerings or 
Its to offerings of atonement. Some rab- 
Meaning. binicalauthorities, followed by certain 
Church Fathers, interpreted “ semi- 
kah” as meaning that the sacrificer, by laying his 
hands upon the victim, transferred his sins to it, and 
imposed upon it the punishment which his conduct 
had merited (Sforno on Lev. i. 5; Levi b. Gershon 
on Lev. i. 4). This explanation is based on the rit- 
ual associated with the scapegoat, upon which 
Aaron laid the ‘sins of the children of Israel, who 
were thereby freed from their iniquity (Lev. xvi. 21 
et seg.). This interpretation, however, is not well 
founded, since there is no evidence that the sins of 
Israel were conceived of as being transferred to the 
goat through the laying on of hands, although they 
may have been considered as being so transferred by 
the confession that formed part of the semikah 
ceremony, in which case the real factor was the 
liturgical formula rather than the ritual act. 

This explanation of semikah, moreover, does not 
apply in the case of meal-offerings and thank- 
offerings, for they had nothing to do with a trans- 
ference of sins. Since semikah was prescribed 
for sin-offerings and for offerings of atonement, as 
well as for meal-offerings and thank-offerings, it 
must have had a meaning which applied to all these 
various sacrifices, and must therefore have had some 
connection with the basal concept of sacrifice. Such 
a connection is established by the theory, advanced 
by Bähr and accepted by many modern scholars, that 
semikah was analogous to the Roman manumission. 
The hands, the members with which one holds and 
gives, were laid upon the victim’s head as implying 
on the part of the sacrificer the words: “This is my 
property, which I dedicate to God." 

The Talmud throws no light on the origin of semi- 
kah; but justification for the inference that the cere- 
mony was connected with the transfer of property 


may be drawn from such Talmudic regulations as 
the requirement that only the owner of the sacri- 
ficial animal or the owner's heir might perform 
the semikah. The necessity of observing semikah, 

even when the sacrifice was offered on 


Halakic a feast-day, was a moot question for 
Contro- five generations. One member of each 
versy. of the five pairs (“zugot”), who were 


considered the foremost teachers of the 

Law, favored semikah, while his colleague decided 

against it (Hag. ii. 2; comp. the Talmudic explana- 

tion, 7b. Gem. 16a, b). This difference of opinion was 
the first halakic controversy, according to Tosef., 

Hag. ii. 8and Yer. Hag.ii. 77. Weiss, Frankel, and 

Levi offer various explanations of the meaning and 

importance of the controversy, but there are also 

notes on Hag. ii. 2 which state that the difference of 
opinion did not refer to the semikah ceremony dur- 
ing the sacrifice, or to its necessity or admissibility 
on a feast-day (comp. Sidon, “ Die Controverse der 

Synhedrialhiupter,” in “Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,” . 

pp. 355-3864, Breslau, 1900; Schwarz, in " Monats- 

schrift," xxxvii. 164-169, 201-206). See also ORDI- 

NATION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bühr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, ii. 
388 et seg., Heidelberg, 1839; Duschak, Gesch. und Darstel- 
lung des Jüdischen Cultus, pp. 18-20, Mannheim, 1866; Volz, 
Die Handauflegung beim Opfer, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1901, 
pp. 13 et seq.; Weiss, Dor, i. 103 et seq.; Frankel. Hodegetica 
in Mischnam, pp. 43-44; Jacob Levi, in Ozar Nehmad, ii., 
Vienna, 1860. 

W. B. | J. Z. L. 

SÉMINAIRE ISRAELITE DE FRANCE: 
French rabbinical school. On Jan. 28, 1704, Abra- 
ham Schwab and Agathe, his wife, founded a yeshi- 
bah at Metz; and on Nov. 12, 1705, there was ex- 
ecuted before & notary publie à deed of trust, a 
copy of which is still preserved in the seminary 
archives. The founders gave a site in the Rue de 
l'Arsenal, Metz, and endowed the yeshibah with a 
yearly income of 6,000 “livres écus " for the support 
of five rabbis as professors. 

On March 30, 1820, the minister of the interior 
approved a resolution of the Consistory of Metz, 
dated Dec. 21, 1819, by which the yeshibah became 
a Talmud Torah, the sum of 1,200 francs being set 
aside for its support and placed in the hands of a- 
committee of five members chosen by the consistory, 
The number of pupils was limited to 
eigbt, four of whom were exempt from 
the payment of fees. In addition to 
religious instruction, the students were required to 
attend for one hour daily classes in elementary 
French and arithmetic in the primary school of 
Metz. 

On Aug. 21, 1829, a decree of the French govern- 
ment sanctioned the resolution, presented for con- 
sideration by the Central Consistory of the Jews of 
France, elevating the Talmudic school at Metz to the 
status of a central rabbinical school. The institu- 
tion was accordingly opened in July of the follow- 
ing year, and was maintained at the expense of the 
Jewish communities of France until March 98, 1881, 
when the government of Louis Philippe made an 
annual appropriation of 8,500 francs for the state 
support of the school. Shortly after this the pupils 
were released by a ministerial circular from the obli- 
gation of military service. "The successive directors 
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of theschoolat Metz were: Chief Rabbi Lion Mayer 
Lambert, 1829-88; Chief Rabbi Mayer Lazard, 1838- 
1856; and Chief Rabbi Isaac Trénel, 1856-59. 

By a decree of the empress-regent Eugénie, dated 
July 1, 1859 (Napoleon III. being in Italy at the 
time), the Central Rabbinical School was transferred 
from Metz to Paris as the Séminaire Israélite de 
France, and it was granted an annual subsidy of 
22,000 francs. Chief Rabbi Isaac Trénel was the 
director of the seminary until his death in 1890, his 
successor in October of the same year being the 
present (1905) incumbent, Chief Rabbi Joseph Leh- 
mann. 

On Dec. 1, 1860, new regulations for the institu- 
tion were approved by the minister of public in- 
struction and worship, by which it was placed under 
the government of the Consistory of Paris subject 
‘to the supervision of the Central Consistory, and 
administered by a committee consist- 
ing of the chief rabbi of the Central 
Consistory (president), the chief rabbi 
of the Consistory of Paris (vice-presi- 
dent), two lay members of the Central Consistory, 
and six members to be appointed by the Con- 
-sistory of Paris and confirmed by the Central Con- 
sistory. The number of resident pupils receiving 
gratuitous tuition was limited to ten, and the annual 
subsidy of 22,000 francs was increased to 32,000 
francs. In 1884, however, the allowance of 10,000 
francs for free scholarships was discontinued by the 
state, although the grant of 22,000 francs was 
maintained. The average annual expenses soon 
rose to 80,000 francs, this sum being furnished by 
the subsidies of the state, by the Paris and pro- 
vincial consistories, and by donations and annual 
subscriptions. The military law of July 27, 1872, 
exempted candidates for the rabbinate from military 
service; but by the enactment of July 15, 1889, they 
were required to serve one year in the army. 

The constitution of the Société du Talmud-Thora 


Constitu- 
tion. 


or minor seminary was adopted Dec. 5, 1852; and . 


the school itself was opened in the following year 
under.the management of Chief Rabbi Isaac Trénel. 
. Rabbi Zadoc Kahn became its director in 1862, being 
succeeded some years later by Chief Rabbi Lazare 
Wogue. In 1878 the Tahnud Torah was placed 
under the same control and in the same building as 
the seminary, although it retained its separate or- 


ganization. On Dec. 80, 1892, the 

The minister of public instruction and 
Minor worship ratified the following amend- 
Seminary. menttothe regulations of Dec. 1, 1860: 


“To secure the steady growth of the 
Jewish seminary, a preparatory class, or Talmud 
Torah, shall be established, where candidates for 
the rabbinate may pursue both the study of the 
classics and theelementary study of theology. This 
class shall be held in connection with the Jewish 
seminary, and shall be under the direction of the 
administrative committee of that institution.” A 
class of hazzanim was established in the minor sem- 
inary in 1899. 

On Sept. 12, 1882, the chief rabbis Lazare Isidor 
and Zadoc Kahn, and Isaae Trénel, the director of the 
seminary, delivered addresses at the opening of its 
oratory. The public is admitted to this oratory; 


the curator is Lucien Dreyfuss, a member of the ad- 
ministrative board of the synagogues of Paris. 

The faculty of the Séminaire Israélite.de France 
and of the Talmud Torah is at present composed 
of the following members, besides a number of: 
rabbis and lay professors who give instruction in 
general subjects: Chief Rabbi Joseph Lehmann, 
director; Chief Rabbi Abraham Cahen, adjunct di- 
rector; Israel Lévi; Hartwig Derenbourg, member 
of the Institut de France; Mayer Lambert; Jacques 
Kahn; Joseph Halévy ; Julien Weill; and S. Debre. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abraham Cahen, Ephémerides lsraétlites, pp. 
7-8, Paris, 1861; Isaac Trénel, Rapport sur la Situation 
Morale du Séminaire Israélite, Paris, 1867; Zadoc Kahn, 
Sermons, 2d series, pp. 361-369, Paris, 1886; Isaac Ury, Re- . 
cueil des Lois Concernant les Israélites Depuis 1850 à 1908, 
Bordeaux, 1887-1903; Arséne Darmesteter, Reliques Scienti- 
fiques, pp. viii.-ix., Paris, 1890; Joseph Lehmann, Rapport 
sur le Séminaire Israélite ct le Talmud-Thora, with an in- 
troduction by Zadoe Kahn, Paris, 1902; Joseph Lehmann, 
Rapport Moral et Financier sur le Séminaire Israélite et 
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S. J. Ka. 


SEMITES (originally Shemites): Term used 
in a general way to designate those peoples who are 
said in Gen. x. 21-80 to be the descendants of the 
patriarch Shem. 
——Biblical Data: These descendants are enu- 
merated in the passage cited as Elam, Asshur (As- 
syria), Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. Elam, a moun- 
tainous country on the east of Babylonia, was. 
known in history before 4000 B.c. through its wars 
with the Babylonian king Eannadu (comp. Barton, | 
“Semitic Origins," p. 180). Its language is, how- 
ever, not Semitic (comp. Jensen in “Z. D. M. G.” 
1901, lv. 228 et seq.) It was probably reckoned 
among the descendants of Shem here because of its 
numerous Semitic immigrants. 

The identification of Arphaxad has been the sub- 
ject of many wild guesses. "The identification with 
Arrapachitis in the mountainous district of the Up- 
per Zab is now generally abandoned; and there is 
general agreement that the last element of the name, 
Sw, is the Hebrew “Kasdim ” or Chaldeans. J. D. 
Michaelis revived this view, which Josephus (* Ant.” 
i. 6, § 4) seems to have anticipated. Difference of 
opinion still exists as to the meaning of the first part 
of the name. Dillmann (* Genesis," i. 872 e£ seg.) 

and Holzinger (* Genesis," in * K. H. 
Arphaxad. C." p. 105) hold that the first element 

is 5nN, which in Arabie and Ethiopic 
means “boundary,” “limit,” the whole word mean- 
ing “district of the Chaldeans.” Hommel (*An- 
cient Hebrew Tradition,” p. 292), who is followed 
by W. Max Müller (comp. ARPHAXAD), explains the 
name asa corruption of “ Ur-kasdim ?; but this view 
leaves the presence of the 5 unexplained. The 
Egyptian article (Hommel) is out of place here. 
Cheyne (in Stade's “ Zeitschrift," xvii. 190) explains 
the word as being composed of 457s, name of the As- 
syrian province of Arbaha, and q3t/3. Whatever the 
origin of the name, it no doubt refers to the Baby- 
lonians. 

Lud can here hardly refer to Lydia; its meaning 
is unknown. Aram refers to the Arameans, a well- 
known division of the Semites. "The descendants 
of Aram are said (Gen. x. 23) to be: Uz, a region 
probably somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
Hauran (comp. Dillmann, Ze. i. 975); Hul and 
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Gether, two localities quite unknown; and Mash, 
probably the Mount Mash of the Gilgamish Epic 
(comp. Schrader, ^K. B." vi. 203) which Jensen 
(ib. vi. 467) places in southwestern Arabia, but 
which Zimmern (in Schrader, “K. A. T.” 8d ed., pp. 
578 et seq.) identifies with the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon Mountains. Dillmann and Gunkel identify 
it with Mount Masius north of Nisibis (comp. their 
commentaries ad loc.). 

The most important descendant of Arphaxad is said 
(Gen. x. 24) to be Eber (n39), whose name is clearly 
connected with that of the Hebrews (Q™2y). Eber is 
said to have had two sons: Peleg, from whom Abra- 
bam and the Hebrews were descended (25. xi. 10-2), 
and Joktan. Thedescendants of Joktan 
(ib. x. 26) are, so far as is known, 
‘Arabians. Almodad is as yet uniden- 
tified. Sheleph is the Arabic “Silf,” 
a name of frequent occurrence in Yemen (comp. 
Glaser, “Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie 
Arabiens," p.495). Hazar-maveth is Hadramaut, on 
the Indian Ocean. Jerah, according to Glaser (25.), 
whom Gunkel follows, is to be identified with 
Mahra. Hadoram is probably Dauram near §an’a, 
while Uzal is San’a itself (Glaser, lc. p. 426). 
Obal is probably the Ebal of Gen. xxxvi. 28 (2.), 
while Diklah and Abimael are unknown. Sheba is 
the well-known Sab'a of southern Arabia. Ophir, 
the land of gold in the days of Solomon, lay in Ara- 
bia, probably on the coast of the Persián Gulf 
(comp. Glaser, Le. p. 868). Havilah was situated 
somewhere in Arabia, probably extending from the 
north-central part to the east (comp. Glaser, l.c. pp. 
390 et seq.). Jobab is to be identified with the Jo- 
barite of Ptolemy —an Arabian tribe. 

Uncertain as some of these names are, it is clear 

that, according to the Biblical classification, the 
Arabs, Babylonians, Assyrians, Arameans, and He- 
brews were regarded as Semites, or the descendants 
of Shem. 
— Critical View: In modern times the highest 
criterion of kinship between nations is the posses- 
sion of a common language, or languages which 
have a common derivation. "This criterion is not in- 
fallible; but when checked by other tests, kinship 
in speech is most important evidence of kinship in 
rice. When determined by this test, the catalogue 
of Semitic nations differs somewhat from the Biblical 
list. It includes the North-Arabians, South-Arabians 
(Minsans, Sabeans, etc.) the Abyssinians, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Arameans (consisting of many 
widely scattered tribes extending from the Persian 
Guif to Lebanon and the Hauran), the Phenicians, 
Canaanites, and Hebrews, together with the kindred 
-of the last-named, the Moabites and the Edomites. 
The list in Gen. x. classes the Phenicians and Canaan- 
ites with the Hamites; but the linguistic and histor- 
ical evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of their 
kinship to the Semites. 

On linguistic grounds the Semites are usually di- 
vided into two groups: the northern and the south- 
ern Semites. The latter include the Arabs, Yemen- 
ites (Minzans, Sabeans, the modern Mehri), and the 
Abyssinians; the northern group, the rest. For the 
southern group this classification is excellent, cer- 
tain well-marked features of the languages, such as 


Sons of 
Eber. 


the inner or broken plurals common to these Sem- 
itic tongues alone, distinguishing them from the 
northern group. For the latter group 


Classifica- the classification is not so happy, as 
tion and the northern languages are not so 
inship to closely related to one another. It is 
Hamites. clear from the great variations which 


. they show that the peoples speaking 
them did not live as long together in one center 
and separate from the southern Semites. Northern 
Semitic really consists of three groups of languages: 
the Babylonian (including Assyrian), the Aramean 
(including Syriac and many dialects, from Samaritan 
to Mandwan), and the Canaanitish (including Phe- 
nician, Hebrew, and Moabite) These languages, 
intimately related to one another, are less closely 
related to the group of languages of which ancient 
Egyptian is the most important representative, and 
which is now usually termed “Hamitic” (comp. 
Zimmern, “ Vergleichende Grammatik der .Semiti- 
schen Sprachen,” p. 5; Barton, l.e. pp. 9 et seq.). 
This Hamitic group consists of Egyptian, Coptic, 
the Berber languages (Kabyle, Tamachek, etc.), 
and the so-called Cushite Janguages (Bishari, Saho, 
Galla, Afar, Somali, Bilin, Chamir, etc.). 

Formerly, on account of certain animal names 
common to all the Semitic tongues, it was held by 
Hommel and others that the Semites separated from 
the Aryans in the high table-lands of Turkestan and 

wandered to Babylonia, whence they 

Primitive spread over the Arabian Peninsula and 
Home and Syria. This view is now generally 
Civiliza- abandoned, most scholars agreeing 
tion. that Arabia was the cradle-land of the 
Semites, while North Africa was that 

of the united Hamito-Semitic race, and that the 
Semites in prehistoric times separated from their 
kinsmen and migrated to Arabia, where their 
special racial characteristics and the distinguish- 
ing features of their languages were developed, 


and whence they were distributed over other Sem- 


itic countries. The life of the Hamites and the 
Semites in North Africa and Arabia developed in a 
desert country dotted with occasional oases. The 
hard conditions of life forced them, long before the 
dawn of history, from savagery into a barbarism in 
which the cultivation of the date-palm was a prom- 
inent feature. The family was loosely organized ; 
descent was reckoned through the mother ; and the 
most influential divinity was a goddess of fertility, 
the marks of whose cult are deeply embedded in the 
civilization of all the Semites. This deity was 
known in South Arabia as * Athtar"; in Abyssinia, 
as *Ashtar"; in Mesopotamia, as “Ishtar”; among 
the Arameans as “ Atar”; and among the Canaanites 
and Phenicians as “ Ashtart”; in the Masoretic text 
of the Old Testament the name is perverted to 
* Ashtoreth." This cult profoundly influenced even 
the religion of Israel. Like kinship of language, 
it is a mark of the kinship of the Semitic races. 
Its development and climination constitute the story 
of Semitic evolution. Traces of a similar civiliza- 
tion and religion are found among the Hamites 
(Maspero, “Dawn of Civilization,” pp. 51 et seq.); 
and in both peoples it was due to the influence of 
oasis life (comp. ASHTORETH). 
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The Arabs in the desert fastnesses of central and 
northern Arabia have, on account of their isolated 
position, preserved unchanged more 
The Arabs features of primitive Semitic charac- 
and Abys- ter, custom, and language than any 
sinians. other Semitic nation; the conditions 
of life have always been too hard to 
permit the development of any high state of civ- 
ilization. But Arabia from time immemorial has 
poured forth wave upon wave of Semites over the 
surrounding lands; and finally, under the influence 
of Mohammed in the seventh century of the current 
era, Arabia became for a time a great world-power, 
and the Arabs, urged on by a new religious enthu- 
siasm, conquered in the course of a century western 
Asia and North Africa, extending their power from 
India to the Mediterranean and advancing also across 
Spain into France. The fertility of these lands 
Soon caused the seat of Arabic power to move be- 
yond the borders of Arabia. In the conquered 
countries the Arabs have become only one element 
of the population; but they are still an important 
factor in the world’s history (comp. ARABIA: Ca- 
LIFS; ISLAM). 

Archeological investigation has in recent years re- 
vealed in south western Arabia, the most fertile por- 
tion of the peninsula, the presence of a high degree 
of civilization as early as the thirteenth century B.c. 
This civilization centered in the cities of Ma‘in and 
Saba, and has left a large number of inscriptions 
written in a dialect which differs considerably from 
that of northern Arabia (comp. Hommel, *Süd- 
Arabische Chrestomathie," Munich, 1893). From 
southern Arabia emigrants crossed the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb and established a colony in Africa, 
which in time not only became independent, but 
even conquered a part of the mother country (comp. 
Glaser, /.c.; idem, * Die Abessinier in Arabien und 
Afrika"). These Semites are Known as Ethiopians 
or Abyssinians. Their earliest inscriptions are writ- 
ten in the language and script of southern Arabia. 
By 115 n.c. the old kingdom of Saba had been over- 
thrown and the kingdom of Saba and Raidan estab- 
lished on its ruins. This kingdom lay in part in 
Africa. About 880 c.E. there arose in Africa the 
kingdom of Aksum; and about the same time the 
Sabean script gave place in Abyssinia to the Ge‘ez 
script, which still prevails in that country (comp. 
D. H. Müller, * Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Abes- 
sinien,” Vienna, 1894; Bent, “Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians," 1893). Christianity entered the country 
during the same century and finally prevailed. 
There are still spoken in Abyssinia the dialects 
into which the old Ethiopic has broken up, such as 
the Amharic, the Tigre, and the Ti griña. Abyssinia 
is still an independent kingdom. 

The oldest Semitic civilization ever developed 
was the Babylonian. This, if not the oldest, is one 

of the oldest civilizations in the world: 
The Baby- in the opinion of the majority of 
lonians and those competent to judge, its begin- 
Assyrians. nings antedate the Semitic occupation 

of Babylonia and were originated by 
a non-Semitic people, whom German scholars call 
“Sumerians,” and English, *Accadians." The Su- 
merians had made the beginnings of civilization and 


of the cuneiform writing (comp. Weissbach, “ Su- 
merische Frage," Leipsic, 1898; Barton, l.e. pp. 
164 ef seg.). Before the dawn of written history, 
probably by 5000 n.c., Semites from Arabia had min- 
gled with the Sumerians (comp. Barton, /.c. pp. 196 
et seq.). 

The earliest history known at the present day 
through written documents reveuls a number of 
cities—Shirpurla, Kish, Gishban, Ur, Erech, Larsa, 
and Agade—struggling for supremacy. One city 
held the leadership for a while, and then it would 
pass to another. There is reason to believe that in 
prehistoric times similar struggles had occurred 
between Nippur, Eridu, and Ur. Only thus can 
the position held by these cities at the dawn of his- 
tory be accounted for. About 2300 m.c. Babylon 
emerged from obscurity and became supreme under 
a dynasty which belonged to a new wave of emi- 
gration from Arabia; and for about 1900 years 
it was the most important city in the country. 


About 1700 the Kassites, a race from the south- 


east, invaded Babylonia and founded a dynasty 
which lasted for 576 years; but these foreigners were 
soon Semitized. Afterabout the year 1000 the Baby- 
lonian kingdom became weak. The city retained a 
commanding religious and cultural influence; but 
leadership in political affairs passed to Assyria 
(comp. BABYLONIA). 

Assyria was a Semitic colony, or a series of colo- 
nies, from Babylonia. lt begins to emerge into the 
annals of written history about the middle of the 
nineteenth century m.c. By 1100 it was the strong- 
est power in western Asia; and at various periods 
after that it held the hegemony. In the ninth, 
eighth, and seventh centuries it dominated Pales- 
tinian affairs; in the twolatter centuries, Babylonia; 
and in the seventh century it conquered Egypt. Its 
people lacked the culture and refinement of the 
Babylonians; but they were, perhaps, the most vig- 
orous warriors whom the Semites ever produced 
(comp. ASSYRIA). 

Another wave of Semitic émigration from Arabia 
is represented by the Chaldeans. For a long time 
they hovered around the southern border of Baby- 
lonia, where they appeared about 1000 
B.C. Dy the eighth century one of 
their number had seized the throne 
of Babylon for a time, and in 625 the 
Chaldean Nabopolassar succeeded in 
establishing the Chaldean or Neo- 
Babylonian empire. As Assyria fell in 606, this 
empire succeeded to the dominion of western Asia 
until it was overthrown by Cyrus in 588 (comp. 
CHALDEA). 

The Arameans never formed one united independ- 
ent state. They were scattered along the western 
border of Babylonia; extended up the Euphrates to 
the Taurus Mountains; occupied the region between 
the Euphrates and Lebanon; established a kingdom 
at Damascus; in early Israelitish times pushed 
down into the Hauran; and later, asthe Nabateans, 
occupied Edom, Moab, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
and advanced into Arabia as far as Taima. They — 
were the middlemen of the East. In the time of 
Sennacherib their language had become a kind of 
&ngua franca (II Kings xviii. 20); and it seems in 
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time to have displaced both the Babylonian in Baby- 
lonia (comp. Aramaic “ dockets” in Stevenson, “ As- 
syrian and Babylonian Contracts” ; Clay, “ Business 
Documents of Murashü Sons”) and the Hebrew in 
Palestine (comp. ARAMAIC LANGUAGE) The Ara- 
means appearin the inscriptions about 1500 n.c., by 
which time they had begun to migrate into Pales- 
tine. Hebrew tradition preserves the legend that 
Israel was of Aramean extraction (comp. Gen. xii., 
xxvii. -xxxil.; Deut. xxvi. 5). On the Arameans 
comp. Paton, *Early History of Syria and Pales- 
tine," ch. vii., viii. ; ARAM; ARAM-GESHUR; ÁRAM- 
Maacnan; ÅRAM - NAHARAIM; ARAM - REHOB; 

Anam-ZOBAH; Damascus; NABAT/EANS. 
The Phenicians and Canaanites were one race and 
spoke one language. Perhaps they came into Syria 
and Palestine as a part of that move- 


Pheni- ment of races which gave Egypt her 
cians, Ca- Hyksos kings about 1700 B.c. (comp. 
naanites, Paton, l.c. ch. v.). They never devel- 

and oped a consolidated kingdom, but 
Hebrews. formed small city dominions, over 


which petty sovereigns ruled. The 
Phenicians, who inhabited the little strip of land 
between Mt. Lebanon and the Mediterranean, be- 
came great sailors. They performed on the sea the 
part which the Arameans did on land, carrying 
Semitic influences to Greece and Egypt. Itis com- 
monly supposed that they originated the alphabet. 
Perhaps this is not true; but they were probably 
the distributors of it. The Canaanites, although 
conquered by the Hebrews, gave to the latter 
their language (comp. CANAAN; CANAANITES; 
PHENICIA). | 

The Hebrews were in origin an offshoot of the 
Arameans; but they adopted the Canaanitish lan- 
guage. Their history is told under IsRAEL, PEOPLE 
or. Their great contribution to the world's civiliza- 
tion has been a religious one. The Edomites and 
the Moabites were closely connected with Israel 
and apparently spoke the same language (comp. 
Epom; Moas; MoABITE STONE). 

The Semites, though never especially gifted in 
philosophical power, have contributed much to the 
civilization of the world. The Babylonians through 

millenniums of painful development 


Semitic established many of the primary ele- 
Contribu- ments of civilized life. The fact that 
tions to the Egyptians were developing many 
Civiliza- of these elements independently in no 
tion. wise detracts from the credit due the 


Babylonians. The beginnings of as- 
tronomy, the division of time by weeks, and perhaps 
the beginnings of mathematics are traceable to Baby- 
lonia, and are at least in part to be credited to the 
Semites. Phenicia, as stated above, in all likelihood 
distributed, if she did not invent, the alphabet. 
Three of the most influential of the world’s re- 
ligions, Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism 
—religions which embody for many millions who 
are not Semites their highest ideals and hopes—are 
Semitic contributions. 
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SEMITIC LANGUAGES: Languages spoken 
by the Semitic peoples (comp. SEMITES) These 
peoples are the North-Arabians, the South-Arabians, 
the Abyssinians (ancient and modern), the ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the various Aramean 
tribes, the Hebrews and their kindred (the Moabites 
and Edomites) the Canaanites, and the Phenicians 
and their colonies. 

Like the Aryan languages, the various dialects of 
the Semitic group are inflectional. Both in the 
Aryan and in the Semitic tongues the agglutinative 
stage of development has passed, and words (such 
as verb-stems and pronouns) originally placed in 

juxtaposition have been worn down 

Not Re- and welded into inflectional forms. 
lated to the Here the analogy ends; and the differ- 

Aryan ences between the two groups are So 

Tongues. striking that it is probable that they 

belong to two independent families of 
languages, each developed in a different part of the 
world quite apart from the other, and each repre- 
senting an independent evolution of human speech. 

The most fundamental characteristic of the Se- 
mitic languages is the triliteral form of their roots. 
With the exception of some biliterals, each root 
consists of three letters, as “ktl.” A few have been 
worn down through usc; but most of the words still 
exhibit the triliteral character. These roots consist 
entirely of consonants, vowels being only secondary ; 
the substantial meaning resides in the former. 
When vowels are added the word is inflected, as 
“katala” —* he killed,” “ kátilu» ” = “one who kills," 
and “kutila ” = “he was killed." The Aryan roots 
are totally different, as «i? -—' go," “stha” = 
“stand,” and “vid” =“ know.” The Semitic lan- 


‘guages contain a system of guttural and palatal let- 


ters, some of which (“alef,” “‘ayin,” and “ ghayin”) 
have no parallelsin Aryan, and are nearly impossible 
for Aryan vocal organs. Moreover, the Aryan lan- 
guages have an elaborate system of tenses; the peo- 
ples which originated them were careful to express 
when an action occurred. The Semites possess but 
two so-called tenses, neither of which primarily 
denotes time, but which simply represent an action 
as complete or incomplete: while little attention 
is paid to the time of an action or state, the man- 
ner of its occurrence is expressly noted; T.e., 
whether it was done simply or intensively, whether 
it was done reflexively or was caused by another, 
whetherit was complete or incomplete, etc. Semitic 
modes cf indicating these ideas, such as the doub- 
ling of the middle radical (thus, “kattala”) to ex- 
press the intensive, the prefixing of “’a,” “ha,” or 
“sha” to represent the causative idea, and the pre- 
fixing of “na” or prefixing or inserting of “t” to 
express the reflexive, are absolutely foreign to the 
genius of the Aryan tongues. In expressing the 
dependence of one noun upon another in the geni- 
tive relation Semites modify the first ncun, produ- 


cing what is known as the construct state, while the 
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Aryans modify the second or dependent noun. In 
short, the whole method of conceiving and ex press- 
ing thought is different in the two groups of lan- 
guages. 

With reference to the languages sometimes called 
Hamitic the case is quite different. Here a degree 
of kinship is demonstrable. The Hamitic tongues 

are the ancient Egyptian, Coptic, 


Relation Tameshek, Kaby'e, Bedza, Galla, So- 

to the mali, Saho, Belin, Chamir, and Dan- 
Hamitic kali, or ‘Afar, The Kinship of this 
Tongues. group to the Semitic is indicated by 


the following facts: (1) The oldest 
known representative of the group, Egyptian, pos- 
sesses the peculiar gutturals “alef” and “ ‘ayin.” 
(2) The roots of ancient Egyptian, like those of the 
Semitic languages, were criginally triliteral (comp, 
Erman in *Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,” 1900, p. 350); 
the same is probably true with regard to the prim- 
itive stock of the whole group.. (8) The personal 
pronouns in the two groups are almost identical; 
and às pronouns are ordinarily the most individual 
of.all the parts of speech, the similarities here are 
the moresignificant. (4) In both the Hamitic and the 
Semitic groups intensive stems are formed by doub- 
ling the second radical (comp. Erman, l.c. p. 821; 
F. Müller, * Grundriss der Sprach wissenschaft," jii., 
section ii, pp. 268 et seg.). (5) Both groups form 
reflexive or passive verb-stems by prefixing or in- 
fixing the letter *t." (6) In both groups a causa- 
tive stem is formed by prefixing “s” or “sh,” 
which in some of the Semitic dialects is thinned to 


“ha”? and even to 974. «7» X^ivce of the numerals, 
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tongues (described below) lead most scholars to di- 
vide them into two groups, the South-Semitic and 
\the North-Semitic. Hommel (* Auf- 
Classifica- sätze und Abhandlungen,” pp. 92 ef 
tion of the seg.) proposed to divide them into 
Semitic East-Semitic and West-Semitic, the 
Languages. former consisting of Babylonian-As- 
syrian, and the latter including the 
other languages. . The older and more generally ac- 
cepted classification is, however, far more satisfac- 
tory, as it groups the languages much more in ac- 
cordance with their similarities and differences. 
These groups are subdivided as follows: 
North-Arabic dialects. 
South-Arabie dialects. 
| Abyssinian dialects. 
Babylonian-Assyrian. 


ae , J Canaanitish dialects (including Phe- 
Bortisomine Languages | nician and Hebrew). - = 


| Aramaic dialects. 


South-Semitic Languages 


The probability has been demonstrated in recent 
years that the Humito-Semitic stock was a part of 
the Mediterranean race, that its primitive home was. 
in North Africa, and that the Semites migrated to 
central Arabia, where in their sheltered existence 
their speciallinguistic characteristics were developed. 
(comp. SEMITES, CRITICAL View; Barton, Lc. ch. 
i) The linguistic differences between the northern 
and southern Semites make it probable that the an- 
cestors of the northern group migrated atan early 
time to the northeastern part of Arabia, whence they 
found their way in successive waves to the Meso- 
potamian valley and thence to the Syro-Palestinian 
coast. The following is a tentative genealogical 


chart of the ancestry of the Semitic languages: 


Primitive Hamito-Semitic 


Primitive Hamitie 


| 
Berber 


Egyptian 
Languages 


Languages 
l of 


Coptic Somaliland 


Babylonian- 


Assyrian 


viz., two, six, seven, eight, and nine, are expressed 
by the same roots in the two groups (comp. Bar- 
ton, “Sketch of Semitic Origins,” p. 9, note 2). (8) 
The two groups have also the same endings to 
denote the two genders: masculine, *u? or“w”; 
feminine, “ t." 

It can not, therefore, be doubted that the two 
groups of languages sprang from the same stock. 
The Semitie languages betray their relationship one 
to another not only hy similarity of articulation and 
grammatical foundation, but by identity of roots 
and word-forms; while the Hamitic languages re- 
veal their kinship merely by a similarity in morphol- 
ogy and of the forms of their roots, less often in 
the material of the roots (comp. Müller, l.e. p. 225; 
Barton, le. p. 11). 

The linguistic differences of the various Semitic 


Primitive Semitic 


North-Semitic South-Semitic 


Canaanitish Aramaic North-Arabie South-Arabic 


Abyssinian 


The known dialects of these languages are as 


follows: 
SOUTH-SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 


(1) North-Arabic Dialects: Old classical Arabie; North- 

Arabic inscriptions (various dialects); the Safaitic inscriptions ; 

modern Arabic (embracing many dialects, as. 

Known Syrian Arabic, Egyptian Arabic, Tunisian Ara- 

Dialects of bic, Algerian Arabic, Maltese Arabic, ‘Omani 

Semitic. Arabic, etc; often each separate Village has a. 
dialect of its own). 

(2) South- Arabie Dialects: Mingan and Sabean inscrip- 
tions ; modern South-Arabic dialects (as Mehri and Socotri). 

(3) Abyssinian Dialects: Old Ethiopic inscriptions; Ethiopic - 
(Ge'ez); and the modern dialects Tigre, Tigrifia, Amharic, Ha- 
rari, and Guràge. - 

NORTH-SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

(1) Babylonian-Assyrian (including inscriptions from c. 

4000 B.C. to c. 250 B.C.). 


(2) Canaanitish Dialects: Canaanitish glosses in the El- 
Amarna tablets; Hebrew (including Biblical Hebrew and post- 
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Biblical Hebrew); Moabitish (Moabite Stone); Phenician (in- 
eluding Punic). 

(3) Aramaic Dialects: West-Aramaic, including : inscriptions 
of Zenjirli; J ewish Aramaic (embracing Biblical Aramaic, Jew- 
ish Palestinian Aramaic [Targ. Onk. and Targ. Jonathan], Gali- 
lean Aramaic [Jerusalem Talmud, Jerusalem Targumim, and 
Midrashim]): Christian Palestinian Aramaic (a version of the 
Gospels), closely related to the Galilean Aramaic; Samaritan ; 
Palmyrene inscriptions ; Nabatæan inscriptions ; modern dialect 
of Ma‘lula in the Lebanon. East-Aramaic, including : Babyloni- 
an Aramaic (dockets to cuneiform tablets and the Babylonian Tal- 
mud); Mandeean 5 Syrian (Edessan); Syriac inscriptions from 
north-central Syria (comp. Littmann, “Semitic Inscriptions *’); 
modern dialects spoken at Tur *Abdin and in Kurdistan, As- 
syria, and Urumia. 

The Semitic languages contain the following con- 
sonants: gutturals, " alef,” “‘ayin,” “h,” and *h"; 


lower palatals, “ k," *kh," and s pns 


Con- upper palatals, lk ng? (*y 7); sib- 
sonants  ilants, “s” (D), “ç” su. “s” ( & ), 
and [12 sh," &« zt « Z » : dentals, « t? [11 d,” 
Vowels. xi “th,” “dh,” “q ii liquids, e |^ 


l “p,” pe Jabials, « p,” “ph ” (fy, 
“py? “m,” and “w.” Some of these characters (* d " 
and “z”) are peculiar to the South-Semitic group. 

A comparison of the Semitic languages reveals 
such facts of phonetic equivalence as the following: 
(1) In passing from one language to another the 
gutturals frequently: interchange: ' with “h,” as 
Arabic “’aktala,” Syriac “ 'akte]," but Hebrew 
*hiktil,' Biblical Aramaic “haktel,” and Sabean 
“hktl”; also Arabic “humu,” but Ethiopic “ 'emün- 
ta.” So, “h” with‘, as Hebrew “hob,” Syriac 
“tobba,” Arabic “ ‘ubb.” 

(9) “T” and “t” are frequently interchanged, 
as Hebrew “katal,” Syriac “ktal,” but Arabic 
“katala,” and Ethiopic “katal.” 

(3) Hebrew “z” is often equivalent to Aramaic 
“dq” and Arabic “dh,” e.g.: Hebrew “zahabh,” 


Aramaic “dhabh,” Arabic “dhabab”s Hebrew “ za- 
bah,” Ethiopic “ zabha," Aramaic * debhah,” Arabic 
“dhabah.” 

(4) Hebrew and Assyrian “sh” is frequently rep- 
yesented in Aramaic by «t? (“th”), in Arabic by 
“th,” and in Ethiopic by “sas: Hebrew “shor,” 
Assyrian “shuru,” but Aramaic “tora,” Arabic 
“thaur,” and Ethiopic “sor ". Hebrew * yashabh," 
Assyrian “ ashabu," but Aramaic “ yetheb,” Syriac 
“itheb,” Arabic “ wathaba.” 

(5) *Sh" or “s” is sometimes thinned to “h” and 
then to ’; e.g., Assyrian * shu," Sabean * su," but He- 
brew “hu’,” Aramaic “hu,” Arabic “ hua.” This ap- 
pears in the causative of the verb: Assyrian has à 
* shaf'el? (e.g.,* shukshud”), which in Hebrew and 
Sabean is a *hif'il? (e.g., Hebrew “hiktil,” Sabean 
*hktl?), and in Arabic and Ethiopie “’af‘el” (e.g.. 
Arabic “’aktala,” Ethiopic “angar "). Aramaic ex- 
hibits all three forms, since Biblical Aramaic has the 
hifil or haf‘el, while Syriac presents the shaf*el 
and 'af'el side by side. In Phenician a further 
change to “y” occurred, making a ^yifül" or 
Sifdl” (eg, “yp th” —^ I caused to erect ”). 

(6) Hebrew “¢” ($) is often represented in Aramaic 
by ‘, and in Arabic by “q”; eg., Hebrew *'erec," 
Aramaic *'ar'a," Arabic “ ard.” For fuller illus- 
tration of consonantal equivalence compare the lit- 
erature cited below. 

It is characteristic of all the Semitic languages 
that the peculiarities of the gutturals, the weakness 


of “w” and “y,” and the tendency of a vowelless 
“n” to assimilate with the following letter, create 
“weak” or irregular verbs and cause anomalous 
noun-forms. 

It is probable that in primitive Semitic, as in clas- 
sical Arabic, there were but three vowels, “a,” “i,” 
and “u,” of each of which there were a long and a 
short variety. Perhaps there was also the volatil- 
ized vowel *shewa” (°). In Assyrian an “e” was 
developed; and in the other dialects in which the 
vowels can be determined both an “e " and an “o” 
were developed. “W” and “y ” in combination 
with “a” resulted in the diphthongs “au” and 
« “i.” 

The two Semitic verb-states mentioned above are 
the perfect and the imperfect. The former expresses 

a completed action; the latter, an un- 

The Verb. completed action. The perfect is 

formed in all the languages by affix- 

ing to the verb-stem certain particles which were 
once pronouns or fragments of pronouns. The 
third person singular masculine is an exception to 
this, as it is the verb-stem alone. The imperfect is 
formed by prefixing particles, likewise of pro- 
nominal origin, to the stem, and, in some forms, 


by adding affixes also. The stems are vocalized 


differently in the different languages. 

The South-Semitic languages are characterized 
by a fuller and more symmetrical development of 
the verb-forms thanare the North-Semitic, by a more 
complete system of characters for the expression of 
sounds, by the fact that they often make the plural 
of nouns by means of internal changes (as “ wah- 
shur” = “a beast." “ wuhiishu" ” = “beasts 7) and 
by many minor differences. 

The Arabic language with its various dialecis is 


used to-day by & much greater number of people 
than is any other Semitic tongue- This preeminence 


it owes to the influence of Islam. Although its lit- 
© erary monuments are much younger 
South-Sem- than those of several of the other Sem- 
itic Lan- itic languages, scholars recognize in 
guages. the classical Arabic (of which the Ko- 
Arabic. ran is the chief example) the dialect 
which has retained most fully the 
forms of the primitive Semitic speech. These were 
preserved in Arabic owing to the isolated position 
of the Arabian people. Living in the desert fast- 
nesses of central Arabia, they were not subjected to 
the disintegrating influences of foreign contact. 
In both verb- and noun-forms, accordingly, classical 
Arabic is much richer than the other Semitic lan- 
guages. The development of its verb may be com- 
prehended by a glance at the verb-stems. They are 
as follows: 


E Il. UI. IV. V. VI. 
katala ķattala kütala — "aktala takattala takatala 
VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. XII. 
inkatala iktatala iktalla istaktala — iktalla iktautala 

XIII. XIV. XV. 


iktawwala iktanlala iktanla(y). 


Of these forms, I. denotes the simple action; IL., 
the intensive of I.; I., an attempted or indirect 
action; IV., a causative action: V. is reflexive of 
IT.: VI. is reflexive or reciprocal of III. : VII. and 


VIII. are reflexive or passive of I.; IX. and XI. are 
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used to denote inherent qualities or bodily defects; 
A. isa reflexive of IV.; and XIL-XY., while rare 
and obscure, seem to indicate the doing of a deed, or 
the possession of a quality, in intensity. All the 
forms except IX. and XL.-XV. possess a passive as 
well as an active voice, whence it will be seen that 
the characteristic of the Semitic verb in contrast 
with the Aryan has here its fullest expression. In 
the imperfect of the verb, also, Arabic is more full y 
developed than the other languages, having the 
following modes in both the active and the passive 
voices: 


Jussive. First Energic. Second 


Energie. 


Indicative. Subjunctive. 


Moreover, in the richness of its development of 
infinitives or verbal nouns Arabic far surpasses the 
other Semitic tongues. Thisis not easily illustrated 
in a short article; but it has led grammarians to 
make the Arabic forms the standard by which to 
measure and explain all Semitic nouns. In the 
modern dialects of Arabic many of the refinements 
of form and syntax are neglected, and much pho- 
netic decay is apparent. 

The grammatical development of the South- 
Arabic dialects seems to be less complete. In the 
older dialects, as known from the in- 


Minsean scriptions (which are written in a dis- 
and tinctive South-Arabic alphabet), the 
Sabean.  verb-stems corresponding to the Ara- 


bic I., IL, IIL, V., VL, VIL, VIIL., 
and X. are found. Instead of the Arabic IV. 
Caf'al), in Minzan the original “sh” of the Semitic 
causative is preserved in a saf‘el (as *saknaka y 
and in Sabean it is only thinned to a hif‘il (as * hah- 
datha”). Inthe modern dialects (Mehri and Socotri) 
considerable decay is noticeable. 

The oldest inscriptions from Abyssinia are written 
in the Sabean script, but inscriptions of about 380 
C.E. written in the Ge‘ez character are met with. In 
the Ge'ez (or Ethiopic) a version of the Scriptures 
was soon made; and there exists in it a considerable 

Christian literature. It is stil the 
Abyssin- sacred language of Abyssinia, bearing 
ian . to the modern dialects much the same 

Dialects. relation that Latin bears to the Ro- 

mance languages. While Ethiopic 
has many features in common with the other South- 
Semitic dialects (such, for example, as “broken” or 
internal plurals), it has preserved some features in 
common with certain members of the North-Semitic 
group (such as the “k” of the first person perfect 
of the verb) Such characteristics are important 
philologically ; for coincidences in languages far re- 
moved from one another in locality are strong evi- 
dence of the survival of primitive features. Ethi- 
opic, moreover, has evolved the most symmetrical 
development of the Semitic verb. It has, first, the 
stems corresponding to the Arabic I., II., and III. 
Then it makes a causative not only of I., asin Ara- 
bic, by prefixing “’a,” but also of II. and III. in 
like manner. Again, from the three stems first 
mentioned it makes three passive or reflexive stems 
by prefixing “ta.” Then, lastly, from each of the 
three simple stems it forms a causative-reflexive 
stem by prefixing "'asta," Thus a very symmet- 


rical system of twelve forms is secured. The mod- 
ern Abyssinian dialects present considerable linguis- 
tic change from the Ethiopic. Of these the Tigre . 
and Tigriña are closely related, while the Amharic, 
Harari, and Gurügé form another closely related 
group. 

As noted above, the North-Semitic languages are 
not so closely related to one another as are the South- 
Semitic, It seems probable that from a common 
North-Semitic home in northeastern Arabia, where 
they had been but loosely held together, the ances- 
tors of these tongues migrated in three great sepa- 
rate waves, all of which moved by way of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley. Of course there were 
many minor, intermediate waves of migration, as 
well as much direct mixture from Arabia later; but 
these three main types were strong enough to im- . 
pose their languages upon later comers. 

The Semitic ancestors of the Babylonians migrated 
into the Mesopotamian valley long before the duwn 
of history (comp. SEMrTEs, CRITICAL View; Barton, 
l.c. pp. 196 et seg.). Their language, which was 
perpetuated by their colonists, the later Assyrians, in 

| some respects differs from the Semitic | 
North-Sem- prototype more than does any other 


itic Lan- Semitic tongue. This is no doubt 
guages. owing to the fact that upon their set- 
Babylo-  tlementin Babylonia the Semites came 
nian- into contact with the highly civilized 
Assyrian. Sumerians, among whom they settled, 


and whom they gradually absorbed. 
At first the Semites when they committed their 
thoughts to writing employed the Sumerian lan- 
guage; but Semitic idiom betrays itself in such in- 
scriptions as early as 4000 B.c. The Sumerians had 
developed a system of picture-writing. This the 
Semites adapted to their own language partly asa 
syllabic method of writing and partly as an.ideo- 
graphic system. Semitic was written thus as early 
at least as the time of Manishtu-irba (c. 8900 n.c.), 
and continued to be so written as late at least as the 
time of the Seleucid king Antiochus I. (282-261 
B.C.). 

Some of the most striking of the peculiarities of 
this dialect are as follows: (1) All the gutturals, in- 
cluding the lower palatal “gh,” are worn away. 
The presence of the stronger of them is indicated by 
the change of an original “a” or “i” to “e” (2) 
The form called “permansive,” which corresponds 
to the perfect in the other Semitic languages, has 
lost its original significance and is used to express 
a state. The imperfect has been differentiated into 
two forms, the shorter of which is used to express 
completed action, and the longer uncompleted, and 
thus performs the functions of both the perfect and ` 
the imperfect. (8) The forms of verb-stems exhibit 
the following scheme: there are four stems, which 
correspond in meaning respectively to the Arabic 
stems L, IL, IV., and VII. Three of these are 
formed analogously to ihe Arabic; but the causa- 
tive is the original Semitic shaf'el. Grammarians 
indicate these as follows: I. 1 (simple stem); II. 1 
(intensive); III. 1 (causative); and IV. 1 (reflexive). 
Dy iuserting a *t" in stems I. 1, II. 1, and III. 1 
after the first consonant a secondary series (I. 2, II. 
2, III. 2), each of which was originally the recipro- 


| 
| 
| 
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cal or reflexive of a corresponding form of the first 
series, iS produced. One other form (I. 8) is ob- 
tained by inserting in the form I. 1 the syllable 
“tan” after the first radical. This system is some- 
what analogous to the Ethiopic verb-system, but is 
not so complete. E 

(4) Babylonian-Assyrian exhibits several phonetic 
laws peculiar to itself. For example, a vowelless 
sibilant before a dental frequently, though not in- 
variably, becomes “1”; as" lubultu ” for ^ lubushtu " 
and * Kaldaai" for Hebrew nv». 

With the exception of a few inscriptions, of 
which that of Mesha (Moabite), that of Eshmunazer 
(Phenician), and the Marseilles inscrip- 

The Ca- 

naanitish knowledge of the Canaanitish group 
Group. is confined to Hebrew. As the He- 
brews were partly, if not largely, of 
Aramean stock, it follows that they adopted the 
language of the Canaanites among whom they set- 
tled (comp. SEMITES, CRITICAL View). This Ca- 
naanitish language was spoken in Palestine and 
Phenicia as early as 1400 B.c.; for its idioms appear 
in the El-Amarna letters (comp. TELL EL-AMARNA). 
The Canaanites, who appear to have moved west- 
ward between 1700 and 1800 B.C., settled among the 
Amorites. The latter appear to have moved into 
Palestine about 2400 or 2500 B.c., at the time of the 
Semitic migration which brought to Babylonia the 
founders of the first Babylonian dynasty (comp. 
Paton, “Early History of Syria and Palestine,” ch. 
iii) It is possible that the Amorites fixed the type 
of the Canaanitish languages and that the Canaan- 
ites borrowed it from them, as the Hebrews did at a 
later time from the Canaanites. This is mere con- 
jecture; but the divergence of Canaanitish from 
Aramaic would warrant one in supposing that those 
who developed the former were isolated from their 
kinsfolk at an early date. The chief distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Canaanitish languages is 
the construction known as “waw consecutive,” in 
which a peculiarly vocalized conj unction connecting 
two verbs in a narrative enables a discourse begun 
in the imperfect state to be continued in the perfect, 
and vice versa. This construction gives especial 
vividness to a narrative, enabling the reader to stand 
as a spectator of the original events and watch their 
development. It is found only in Biblical Hebrew 
and in the Mesha inscription on the Moabite Stone. 
From later Hebrew, from Phenician (no known 
inscription of which is earlier than 500 B.c.), and 
from Punic, it has disappeared. 

The formsof the verb-stems known in Canaanitish 
are: the “kal” (simple stem = Arabic I.), the * pi‘el” 
and “pu‘al” (active and passive of the intensive, 
Arabic IL), the “hif‘il” (Phenician, 4 yif'il?) and 
* hof'al" (active and passive of the causa tive, Arabic 
IV.), the * hitpa‘el,” formed by prefixing * hit” to the 
“ piʻel” (reflexive of the latter, equivalent to Arabic 
V.), and the “nif‘al” (equivalent in form and mean- 
ing to Arabic VIL). Compare HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

The Arameans appear in history 

Aramaic. about1500n.c. Atthistime they were 
making their way westward via Meso- 

potamia into Syria (comp. Paton, l.e. ch. vii., viii.). 
They were the middlemen of the East; and their 


tion (Punic) are the longest, modern: 
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language became a means of international communi- 
cation, displacing both Babylonian and Hebrew. 
Thus it happens that many of the dialects, through 
the literary monuments of which Aramaic is known 
to-day, are dialects spoken by foreigners, 

The oldest Aramaic known is found in dockets to 
Babylonian tablets, inscriptions on weights, and the 
much longer inscriptions from Zenjirli of the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.C. This language, though 
undoubtedly Aramaic, approximates much more 
closely to Canaanitish than does the later Aramaic. 
During the Persian period Aramaic was ihe oflicial 
language of the western provinces. Some inscrip- 
tions of this period—one as early as Xerxes—and 
several tattered papyri in Aramaic are 
known, all of which exhibit much the 
same form of the language, though 
differing from that of Zenjirli, Ara- 
maic as spoken by the Jews is known in several 
dialects as noted above. Of these, the Biblical Ara- 
maic has been much influenced by Hebrew. The 
other Palestinian dialects closely resemble the Bib- 
lical Aramaic, but exhibit a later form of it. In 
them the causative in “ha” instead of “’a,” and the 
formation of the passive by means of internal vowel- 
changes have disappeared (comp. ARAMAIC LAN- 
GUAGE). 

The Samaritans translated their sacred books into 
Aramaic, writing it in a script peculiar to them- 
selves but developed out of the old Hebrew char- 
acter. Their dialect of Aramaic is closely related to 
the other Palestinian dialects, though perhaps they 
softened the gutturals a little more. They have 
often arbitrarily introduced into their sacred books 
Hebrew forms from the original. This has led some 
wrongly to suppose that Samaritan is a mixture of 

Hebrew and Aramaic. Aramaic is the 

Samaritan, language also of the inscriptions of the 
Nabatean, Nabatean kingdom, which flourished 
and for two or three centuries with its 
Palmyrene. capital at Petra, until overthrown by 
Trajan in 105 c.e. It is thought by 

Noldeke that the Nabatseans were Arabs who "used 
Aramaic simply as a literary language. At Palmyra 
Aramaic inscriptions are found dating from a time 
shortly prior to the beginning of the Christian era 
down to the third century. The dialect of the Pal- 
myrene inscriptions, while i» most respects re- 
sembling closely West-Aramaie, has some features, 


Jewish 
Aramaic 


such as the plural in N7, in common with East- 


Aramaic. 

Modern knowledge of the dialect of north-central 
Syria is confined to the Syriac inscriptions collected 
by Littmann (“Semitic Inscriptions," pp. 1-56). 
These offer but little grammatical material. While 
they exhibit some dialectical differences, the forma- 
tion of the third person imperfect with “n” links 
the dialect with East-Aramaic. 

Syriac is the language of the Christian versions of 
the Bible made from the second century onward, 

and of a large Christian literature. 

Edessan or Through this literature it became 
Syriac. widely influential even in parts where 

it had not been previously known. 1t 

was called Syriac because the name * Aramaic,” 
which belonged to the old inhabitants of the coun- 
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try, had come to the Christians to mean “ heathen.” 
In the eastern part of the Roman empire it was, next 
to Greek, the most important language until the 
Arabian conquest. Its characteristics, such as the 
imperfect in “n,” and the emphatic state in “a” 
from which all trace of its use as a definite article 
had disappeared, were clearly marked from the 
beginning. 

The Babylonian Talmud (Gemara) is written in 
Babylonian Aramaic; but, as there is a constant 
mingling of Hebrew and Aramaic passages, the 
Aramaic is not pure. Closely akin to this is the 
dialect of the Mand:eans, a peculiar sect, half Chris- 
tian, half heathen, whose members lived probably 

ina different part of Babylonia. Man- 


Babylo- dean is, therefore, slightly purer, be- 
nian and cause not subject to Hebrew influence. 
Mandsean These dialects employ an imperfect 
Dialects. cither in “n” or in “1.” They were 


displaced by the Arabian conquest, 
though possibly the Mand:eans still speak among 
themselves a descendant of their old language. 

In the region of ancient Assyria, Kurdistan, and 
Urumia dialects of Aramaicarestill spoken by many 
Christians and by some Jews. American mission- 
aries have developed the dialect spoken in Urumia 
into a new literary language. These modern dia- 
lects present many changes from the older usage, 
especially in verbal forms. 

The formal relation of Aramaic to the other Sem- 
itic languages can, perhaps, be best illustrated by a 
glance at its verb-stems. These are most fully de- 
veloped in Edessan and Mandan, where are found 

(I.)asimple stem = Arabic I.; (IL)an 


The Verb- intensive stem = Arabic IL; (III) 
Stems of an'af'eland (IV.)a shaf'el, both equiv- 
Aramaic. alent to Arabic IV. <A reflexive of 


each of these stems is formed by pre- 
fixing "t." As this “t” is vowelless it takes pros- 
thetic’ with the auxiliary vowel “i,” making “it.” 
Thus stems V., VL, VIL, and VIII. become the re- 
flexives of I., IL, IIL., and IV. 

In the Jewish Palestinian dialects the shaf'el and 
its reflexive (Z.e., stems IV. and VIII.) are wanting. 
In Biblical Aramaic and the inscriptions of Zenjirli 
the haf'el takes the place of the 'af'el, and it has no 
reflexive; so that in these dialects stems IV., VIL., 
and VIII. are wanting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Müller, Grundriss der Sprachwissensenaft, 
iii., section ii, Vienna, 1887; Erman, Das Verhüliniss des 
Aegyptischen zu den Semitischen Sprachen, in Z. D. M. G. 
xlvi. (1892) 93-126 ; idem, Die Flexion des Acgyptischen Ver- 
bums, in Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1900, pp. 317-353; idem, Aegyp- 
tische Grammatik, 2d ed., Berlin, 1902; Steindorff, Kopti- 
sche Grammatik, 2d ed., ih. 1904; Collizza, Lingua ‘Afar, 
Vienna, 1887; Belkassen ben Sedira, Langue Kabyle, Algiers, 
1887; Reinisch, Die Somali Sprache, Vienna, 1900-1; Wright, 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1890; Zimmern, Vergleichende 
Grammatik der Semitisehen Sprachen, Berlin, 1898: Barth, 
Die Nominalbildung in den Semitischen Sprachen, Leip- 
sic, 1889; Nóldeke, Beitrüge zur Semitischen Sprachavissen- 
schaft, Strasburg, 1904; Wright, Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, 3d ed. (by W. R. Smith and De Goeje), Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1896-08; Socin, Arabische Gram- 
matik, 4th ed., Berlin, 1899; Spitta, Grammatik des Ara- 
bischen Vulgürdialectes von Aegypten, Leipsie. 1880; 
Hartmann, Arabischer Sprachführer, 2d ed., ib. 1895 ; Stum- 
me, Grammatik des Tunisisehen Arabisch, 1896 ; Vollers, 
Lehrbuch der Aegypto-Arabisch Umgangs-Sprache, Cairo, 
1890; Vassalli, Grammatica. della Lingua Maltese, Malta, 
1827; Reinhardt, Ein Arabischer Dialekt Gesproehen in 
‘Oman, Berlin, 1894; Marcais, Le Dialecte Arabe Parlé a 


Tlemcen, Paris, 1902; Littmann, Zur Entzifferung der 
Safa-Inschriften, Leipsic, 1901 ; idem, Zur Entzifferwig der 
LThamudenischen Inschriften, Berlin, 1904; Hommel, Süd- 
Arabische Chrestomathie, Munich, 1893: D. H. Müller, 
Mehri- und Soqotri-Texte, in Anzeigen der Kaiserlichen 
Academie der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. Classe, 
1900-8; Die Mehri und Soqotri Sprache, Vienna, 1909; 
Jahn, Die Mehri-Sprache in Stidarabischen, ib. 1902: D. 
H. Müller, Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Abessinien, ib. 
1894; Dillmaun, Grammatik der Aethiopischen Sprache, 
Leipsic, 1857; Prätorius, Grammatica Æthiopica, Berlin. 
1886; idem, Die Amharische Sprache, Halle, 1879; Guidi, 
Grammatica Elementare della Lingua Amarina, 2d ed., 
Rome, 1892; Prütorius, Grammatik der Tigrifiasprache, 
Halle, 1871; Vito, Grammatica, Elementare della Lingua 
Tigrigna, Rome, 1895; Mondon-Vidailhet, La Langue Harari 
et les Dialectes Ethiopiens du Gouraghé, Paris, 1902; 
Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, Leipsic, 1889; Lyon, As- 
syrian Manual, 2d ed., Boston, 1892; Gesenius, Hebrä- 
ische Grammatik, 26th ed. (by Kautzsch), Leipsic, 1896; Eng. 
ed. (by Collins and Cowley), Oxford, 1898; König, Lehrge- 
büude der Hebriiischen Sprache, Leipsic, 1881-97 (comp. 
bibliography under HEBREW LANGUAGE); Schröder, Die 
Phónizische Sprache, Halle, 1869; C. I. S. Paris; Lidzbar- 
ski, Handbuch der Nord-Semitischen Epigraphik, Giessen, 
1898; idem, Ephemeris für Semitische Epigraphik, ib. 
1900-8; Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 1903; 
Kautzsch, Grammatik des Biblisch-Avamdischen, Leipsic, 
1884; Dalman, Grammatik des Jiidisch-Paltistinischen Arad- 
misch, ib. 1591; Luzzatto, Elementi Grammaticali di Cal- 
dco Biblico e Dialetto Talmudico Babilonese, Padua, 1865; 
Nicholls, .4 Grammar of the Samaritan. Language, Lon- 
don, 1858; Petermann, Brevis Linguce Samaritanc Gram- 
matica, Berlin, 18/8; Nestle, Brevis Linguce Syricce Gram- 
matica, Leipsic, 1881; Nóldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische 
Grammatik, 20 ed., Leipsic, 1898; idem, Mandäische Gram- 
matik, Halle, 1875; idem, Grammatik der Neusyrischen 
Sprache, Leipsic, 1868; Littmann, Semitic Inseriptions, 
New York, 1904. See also GRAMMAR. 

Of lexicons the following may be mentioned: Lane, Arabie 
Lexicon, London; Dillmann, Lexicon Lingue Athiopice, 
Leipsic, 1865; Gesenius, Hebrittisches und Arvamiüisches 
Handwörterbuch, 13th ed. (by Buhl), Leipsic, 1899 ; Briggs, 
Brown, and Driver, Hebrew and English Lexicon, Oxford, 
1892 et seg.; Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbueh, Leip- 
sic, 1896; Muss-Arnolt, dssyrisch-Hnglisch-Deutsches Hand- 
wörterbuch, Berlin, 1894 et seq.; Jastrow, Dict. London and 
New York, 1902; Dalman, Aramiiiseh-Neuhebritisches Wo6r- 
terbuch zu Targum, Talmud, und Midrasch, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1901; Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, Claren- 
don Press, Oxford ; Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, Berlin, 
1895; Steingass, Arabic-English. Dictionary, London, 1884; 
Wahrmund, Wörterbuch der Neu-Arabischen und Deut- 
schen Sprachen, Giessen, 1887; Cook, Glossary of Aramaic 
Inscriptions, Cambridge, 1898; Bloch, Phoenicisches Glossar, 
Berlin, 1891. See also DICTIONARIES. 


T. G. A. B. 


SEMITIC MUSEUM, HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY: Founded by Jacob H. Schiff of New 
York in 1889, at Cambridge, Mass. Its objects are to 
gather, preserve, and exhibit all known kinds of 
material illustrating the life, history, and thought 
of the Semitic peoples, to increase the knowledge 
of the Semitic past by taking part in the explora- 
tion of Semitic countries and ruins, and by publish- 
ing the results of such investigations to show what 
have been the Semitic contributions to civilization. 
The founder gave in 1889, $10,000 to the university 
to purchase objects illustrating the subjects of 
Semitic instruction. On May 18, 1891, the collec- 
tion thus purchased was formally opened to the 
public in a room of the Peabody Museum; in the 
winter of 1902-3 it was transferred to the Semitic 
Museum Building, also the gift of its founder. 

The ground floor contains the library (the gift of 
the same donor) and three lecture-rooms; the second 
floor comprises a large hall, the Assyrian Room, con- 
taining the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Hittite ex- 
hibits, and the curator’s room. The Palestinian 
Room is on the third floor. 

The growth of the collection has been continuous, 
through both gift and purchase. In 1899 about 
520,000 was raised by subscription for the purpose 
of further purchases. 
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The Assyrian Room contains casts from the Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, and Hittite monuments and from 


pas-reliefs in the museums of London, Paris, Berlin, . 


and Constantinople ; original Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian inscriptions on stone and clay ; stone seal cylin- 
ders :statuettes ; and building-bricks. The Palestinian 
Room contains, from Palestine (including the Merrill 
Collection), Phenicia, Palmyra, Damascus, Moab, 
Arabia, and Philistia, monuments, inscriptions, and 
coins; geological specimens; specimens of flora and 
fauna; glassware, pottery, and, utensils; costumes 
and ornaments; books, manuscripts, and photo- 


graphs. It contains also objects from Egypt and 
Persia, illustrating the important connections of 


fhese countries 
with the Semitic 
peoples. 

4. D.G. L. 


SEMON, 
CHARLES: 
Philanthropist: 
born in Danzig 
1814; died in 
Switzerland Ju- 
ly 18, 1877. He 
emigrated to 
England and 
settled in the 
manufacturing 
town of Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, 
becoming one of 
its most promi- 
nent citizens. 
He was elected 
mayor in 1874, 
and was a jus- 
tice of the peace, 
and a deputy- 
lieutenant of the 
riding. He was 
also a member 
of the chamber 
of commerce 
from its founda- 
tion, served for 
several years 
on the council 
of that body, and in 1871 was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. In 1874 Semon built the Convalescent Home 
at Ilkley, which in 1876 was handed over to the local 
corporation. He promoted the formation of the 
Bradford branch of the Anglo-Jewish Association; 
and on his initiative the Bradford chamber of com- 
merce made representations to the British govern- 
ment on the subject of the proposed Rumanian 
commercial treaty. 

Athisdeath Semon bequeathed £35,000 ($175,600) 
for the benefit of educational institutions in the 
town of his adoption. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. July 27, 1877; Jew. World, Aug. 

10, 1877; Bradford Observer, July, 1877. 

J. G. L. 

SEMON, SIR FELIX: English specialist in 
diseases of the throat; born at Danzig Dec. 8, 1849; 
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nephew of Julius Semon. He studied medicine at 
the universities of Heidelberg, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Paris and at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, receiv- 
ing his diploma as physician in 1878. His studies 
were interrupted by the Franco-Prussian war, in 
which he took part as assistant surgeon. 
Settling in the English capital in 1874, he became 
assistant at St. Thomas's Hospital, where from 1883 
to 1897 he was chief of the laryngological depart- 
ment. At present (1905) he is laryn gologist to the 
Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Queen's square, 
London. e 
In 1894 Sir Felix received the title of professor 
from the crown of Prussia; in 1897 was knighted by 
the Queen of 
England ; and in 
1901 was ap- 
pointed physi- 

"cian extraordi- 
nary to the King 
of England. He 
was one of the 
founders of the 
Laryngological 
Society of Lon- 
don, of which he 
was president 
for a number 
of years; he 
founded and is 
the editor of the 
* International 
Journal of Lar- 
yngology and 
Rhinology"; 
and is a fellow 
of the Royal 
College of Phy- 
sicians. 

Sir Felix has 
iranslated into 
German Sir Mo- 
rell Mackenzie's 
* Diseases of the. 
Throat and 
Nose," and 
has written 
many valuable 
papers on dis- 

eases of the throat aud on interlaryngeal opera- 
tions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 


J. F. T. H. 

SEN BONET BONJORN. See BONET, JACOB 
BEN DAVID. 

SENATOR, HERMAN: German clinicist and 
medical author; born at Gnesen, province of Posen, 
Prussia, Dec. 6, 1884; M.D. Berlin, 1857. During 
his medical course he was for a year and a half 
amanuensis to the physiologist Müller. He estab- 


 Hished himself as a physician at Berlin in 1858, and 


in 1868 was admitted to the university as privat- 
docent in medicine and pharmacology. In 1875 he 
was elected assistant professor, and till 1888 was 
chief physician of the medical department of the 
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Augusta Hospital. In 1881 Senator became also 
chief physician of the medical department at the 
Charité. After Professor Frerichs’ death in 1885 he 
had charge of the first medical clinic of the univer- 
sity for one semester. In 1888 his department in 
the Charité was enlarged and became the third med- 
ical clinic of the university, Senator being made its 
director. In 1899 he was appointed professor with 
the title “Geheimer Medicinalrath.” 

Since 1872 Senator has been one of the editors of 
the “Centralblatt fiir die Medizinische Wissen- 
schaft,” and he has written many essays and books 
on physiology, general and special pathology, and 
therapy. Among these may be mentioned: “Un- 
tersuchungen über den Fieberhaften Process und 
Seine Behandlung, Berlin, 1878; * Die Krankheiten 
des Bewegungs-Apparates," dò. 1875; “Diabetes 
Mellitus und Insipidus,” in Ziemssen’s “Handbuch 
der Speciellen Pathologie,” 1879; “Die Albumi- 
nurie im Gesunden und Kranken Zustande,” Berlin, 
1882 (translated into various European languages; 
into English by the New Sydenham Society); and 
“Die Erkrankungen der Nieren,” in Nothnagel’s 
“Handbuch der Speciellen Pathologie und Thera- 
pie,” Vienna, 1896. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lew.: Pagel, Biog. Lex., Wrede, 
Das Geistige Berlin, s.v., Berlin, 1898; Meyers Konversa- 
tions-Lerikon ; Brockhaus Konversations- Levikon. 


S. F. T. H. 


SENECA, LUCIUS ANN ÆUS: Stoic philos- 


opher; born about 6 n.c.; died 65 c.E.; teacher of 
Nero. Like other Latin authors of the period, Sen- 


eca mentions the Jews, although his opinions are 


known only from fragments. He devotes a long 
passage to an unfavorable criticism of Jewish cerc- 
mony, and especially of the Sabbath, on the ground 
that the Jews pass a seventh part of their lives in 


" idleness, aud he bitterly adds: * Yet the customs of 
this most base people have so prevailed that they | 


are adopted in all the world, and the conquered have 
given their laws to the conquerors” (* vieti victori- 
bus leges dederunt," cited from Seneca's * De Super- 
stitione" by Augustine, “De Civitate Dei,” vi. 10). 
He says further: “They at least know the reasons 
for their ceremonies; but the mass of the rest of man- 
kind know not why they do what they do” (¢d.). He 
gibes at the ceremony of lighting the Sabbath lamp, 
since the gods did not need the illumination, and 
men would object to the smoke (“Epistole,” xcv. 
47); and he mentions (* Quaestiones Naturales,” iv. 
1) the distribution of grain which Josephus (* Contra 
Ap.” ii. 5) declares was refused by Cleopatra to the 
Jews. It is noteworthy that some letters of Seneca 
were translated into Hebrew by BnrErr. 

Seneca shared the prejudices of Roman society 
against the Jews, although asa Stoic philosopher he 
should have been attracted by their self-restraint, 


' His ethics correspond, to a certain extent, to the 


purer concepts of Judaism; and in this fact lies the 


. explanation of the tradition that he was a Christian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Reinach, Textes d' Auteurs Grecs ct Romains 
Relatifs aw Judaisme, i. 262-264, Paris, 1895; Joël, Blicke 
in die Religionsgeschichte, ii. 98-101, Breslau, 1883; Vogel- 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 72; Schürer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 116, 117. On the correspondence of Seneca 
and Paulsee Fabricius, Coder Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, 
li. 880, iii. 711, Hamburg, 1743: Harnack, Gesch. der Alt- 
christlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, i. 

G. S. KR.. 


SENEH. See BOTANY. 


SENIOR, ABRAHAM: Court rabbi of Cas- 
tile, and royal tax-farmer-in-chief; born in Segovia 
in the early part of the fifteenth century; a near 
relative of the influential Andreas de Cabrera. On 
account of his wealth, intelligence, and aristocratic 
bearing he was in such favor with the Castilian 
grandees that he (1469) succeeded in bringing about 
the marriage of the Infanta (later, Queen) Isabella 
to Ferdinand of Aragon. Some years later (1478) 
he effected a reconciliation between Isabella and her 
brother, Henry IV. of Castile. The queen, whose 
confidence Senior enjoyed, granted him, in token of 
her gratitude for the services he had rendered her, 
a life pension of 100,000 maravedis, which in 1480 - 
was confirmed at the instance of Hernando de Tala- 
vera, her confessor. 

Senior received also the royal appointment of “rab 
de la corte” (court rabbi—for which office, how- 
ever, he, like many of his predecessors, lacked the 
proper qualifications) and of tax-farmer-in-chief. 
He was so highly respected by the grandees that in 
1480 the Cortes of Toledo presented him with 50,000 
maravedis from the revenues collected through his 
agency. In the farming of the royal taxes he asso- 
ciated himself with Isaac ABRAVANEL, who soon be- 
came his intimate friend. During the war between 
Castile and the last king of the Moors, especially in 
the conquest of Granada, Senior rendered the Span- 
ish army valuable services as factor-general. 

His interest in his persecuted coreligionists was: 
an active one. It was through his efforts that the 
Jews of Castile raised a large sum to ransom those 
of their own faith who had been taken prisoners at 
the capture of Malaga. He is said, however, to 
have sold the jewelry belonging to the captive 
women, and to have added the proceeds to the ran- 
som-money. When the decree expelling the Jews 
from Spain (March 31, 1492) had become generally 
known, Senior, together with Isaac Abravanel, ha- 
stened to the queen imploring her to spare them. . 
He was not heeded, however, and was weak enough 
to yield to the queen’s request that he desert his 
brethren. On June 15, 1492, he and his son were 
baptized in Valladolid, the king and queen and the 
primate of Spain acting as sponsors. He then as- 
sumed the name “ Ferrad [Fernando] Perez Coronel.? 
R. David Messer Leon alludes to him in his comment 
on the appointment of a court rabbi of Castile “who 
lacked knowledge, and fear of God—'kemo she- 
hokiah sofo ‘al tehillato,’” as his end proved (see 
the responsum of David Leon in “R. E. J.” xxiv. 
195) With Senior was baptized the rabbi Meir, 
who was, according to Bernaldez (* Historia de los 
heyes Católicos," p. 336, Seville, 1870), his father- 
in-law, or, according to Elijah Capsali (see “ Lik- 
kutim Shonim,” ed. Lattes, p. 73, Padua, 1869), his 
brother-in-law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Likkutim Shonim, ed. Lattes, pp. 60 ct seq., 
Padua, 1969; Mariana, De Rebus Hispanic, book xxiv., ch. 
i., iu Coleccion de Documentos Inéditos para la Historia 
de Espatia, xiii. 195 et seq., Madrid, 1848 ; Rios, Hist. iii. 279, 
296; Kayserling, Christopher Columbus, pp. 92, 46; idem, 
Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, pp. 88, 102. 

J. | M. K. 

SENIOR, PHOEBUS BEN JACOB ABIG- 
DOR: Talmudic scholar and author; lived in the 
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first half of the eighteenth century. He wrote a 
commentary on the six orders of the Mishnah, en- 
titled * Melo Kaf Nahat,” in which. he collected ex- 
planations from Rashi, Maimonides, Bertinoro, and 
Tosafot Yom-Tob, and made extracts especially 
from Isaac ibn Gabbai’s commentary * Kaf Nahat.” 
Ilis work was printed with the text of the Mishnah 
in six volumes (Amsterdam, 1792; Offenbach, 17387), 
and later in the edition of the Mishnah with a Ger- 
man translation by Jost (Berlin, 1832-34). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2569; First, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 312. 
8 J. Z. L. 


SENLIS (Hebrew, bjw; Latin, *Silvanectum," 
« Silvanectis," “Silvanectee”): Chief town of an ar- 
rondissement of the department of the Oise, France, 
and a noted healthand pleasure resort. It possessed 
Jewish inhabitants apparently as early as the 
twelfth century; for Odon, Bishop of Cambrai from 
1105 to 1118, says in the preface to his work on the 
incarnation that while passing through Senlis on his 
way to the Council of Poitiers, in 1106, he became 
involved in a religious controversy with a Jew 
named Leon (= Judah), who sought him at his inn 
to debate with him, the disputation being reduced 
to writing by the bishop. The story, even were it 
fictitious in itself, would nevertheless serve, accord- 
ing to Israel Lévi (in “R. E. J.” v. 245), to prove 
that Jews resided in the city at the period which 
is in question. 

The records of the taxes paid by the Jews in 1202 
and from 1998 to 1800 include contributions from 
those in Senlis, who must, to judge from the large 
amounts paid by them, have been either very 
numerous or very rich. According to Delisle, 
Banditus de Silvanectis (Senlis) was one of the Jews 
who were permitted in 1204 to reside in the Chatelet 
of Paris. In 1225 Guérin, Bishop of Senlis, issued 
a decree annulling all debts which had been con- 
tracted with the Jews of his diocese within the pre- 
ceding four years, excepting such as were acknowl- 
edged, thus secking to deprive the Jews of their 
wealth. Joucet of Pontoise, who “belonged” to 
Charles, Count of Anjou, by an agreement which 
the latter made in April, 1296, with his brother, 
King Philip IV., was a sort of agent for the Jews, 
and paid the royal officials the sum total of the taxes 
levied on the bailiwick of Senlis. 

The bishops of Sens and Senlis were among the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who attended the contro- 
versy held at the court of Louis IX. at Paris in 1240 
between Nicholas Donin of La Rochelle and the four 
rabbis, Jehiel, head of the school of Paris, Judah 
ben Davidof Melun, Samuel ben Solomon of Cháteau- 
Thierry or of Falaise, and Moses of Coucy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. E. J. v. 215; xv. 234, 240; Delisle, Cata- 
logue des Actes de Philippe-Auguste, Paris, 1856; Beugnot, 
Les Juifs de l Occident, i. 90, Paris, 18215 Gross, Gallia Ju- 


oe pp. 440-660; Disputation of Jehiel, ed. Thorn, p. 16, 
i9. 
S. J. KA. 


SENNACHERIB (Assyrian, *Sin-ahe-erib " = 
“Sin hath increased the brethren”; Hebrew, 
vanm): King of Assyria, 705-681 B.c.; son and 
successor of Sargon. His reign was a warlike one, 
yet it was marked by grandeur in architecture and 
art. Almost immediately after his accession to the 
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throne Sennacherib was obliged to quell a revolt 


headed by Merodach-baladan, King of Babylonia, 
who had been dethroned by Sargon, and who now 
made an attempt, which was unsuccessful, to in- 
volve HEZEKIAH in his rebellion (II Kings xx. 12; 
Isa. xxxix. 1). In 708, at Kisu, about ten miles 
from Babylon, the Assyrian king completely de- 
feated his opponent (comp. Jer. 1. 2), who fled to 
Guzumani in Susiana. After taking Babylon and 
overrunning Chaldea, Sennacherib conquered a num- 
ber of minor tribes along the middle Euphrates and 
in Zagros; and in the fourth year of his reign he 
marched against Luli, King of Tyre. This mon- 
arch fled, and his territory was seized by the Assyr- 
ians, who received tribute from a number of other 
petty rulers and, after thecaptureof Ascalon, invaded 
Egypt. This attack was caused by the Philistine 
city of Ekron, which had dethroned its king, Padi, 
a friend of the Assyrians, and had sent him to Heze- 
kiah, who imprisoned him, Ekron then entered into 
an alliance with Egyptand Ethiopia; but this coali- 
tion was completely overthrown by Sennacherib at 
Altaku (the Eltekeh of Josh. xix. 44), near Ekron, 
and Padi was restored to his throne. 

Hezekiah, however, by his partizanship had ex- 
posed himself to the hostility of Sennacherib, who 
began in 701 a campaign which is described at some 
length in the Bible (II Kings xviii.-xix.; II Chron. 
xxxii.: Isa. xxii., xxxvi.-xxxvii.; comp. Josephus, 
“Ant.” x, 1). The invasion was at first completely 
successful for the Assyrian arms. City after city of 
Judah fell, and Hezekiah was besieged in Jerusalem 

until he submitted to the payment of 

Besieges aransom of 800 talents of silver (or, 
Jerusalem. according to Sennacherib himself, of 

800) and 30 of gold, the Temple it- 
self being stripped to make up the amount. The 
conqueror then withdrew to Nineveh, but, after a 
marauding expedition into Cilicia, he was obliged 
in the following year again to subdue Merodach- 
baladan, who had fled to Nagitu on the Persian 
Gulf. With the aid of Phenician shipwrights, Sen- 
nacherib constructed a fleet on the Tigris, and finally 
reached Nagitu. After a stubborn resistance the 
fugitives were routed and forced to return. 

Despite certain chronological difficulties, it seems 
probable on the whole that Sennacherib again in- 
vaded Palestine, about 699, because Hezekiah, rely- 
ing on Egyptian support, had once more revolted. 
Directing his main attacks on Libnah and Lachish, 
the Assyrian king sent a strong force to Jerusalem 
to demand itssurrender. The insolent tone adopted 
by his officers, however, rendered all overtures im- 
possible ; and, recognizing their inability to carry the 
city by storm, they returned to Sennacherib, who 
had meanwhile reached Pelusium, where he was 
about to attack Sethos, Pharaoh of Egypt. Before 
a battle could be fought a mysterious calamity 
befell the Assyrian army, which is said to have lost 

185,000 men in a single night, while the 

Disaster  remnant, fleeing in terror, was pursued 

Before by the Egyptians (II Kings xix. 30; 
Jerusalem. Isa. xxxvii. 36; Herodotus, ii. 141). 

This disaster, however, which natu- 
rally is not mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
did not stay the career of Sennacherib. His expedi- 


Sens 
Sephardim 
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tion to Nagitu brought upon Babylonia a retalia- 
tory raid by the Elamites, who set a new king on 
the throne of Babylon. 
pletely victorious over the combined forces of Elam- 
itesand Babylonians, and in the following year (692) 
Sennacherib overran Susiana, capturing many towns, 
including the temporary capital of Kudur-Nak- 
hunta, the Elamitic king, who fled, but survived his 
defeat only three months. His son and successor, 
Umman-Minanu, made an alliance with Mushezib- 
Marduk, King of Babylonia; and their forces were 
augmented by some of the Euphratean tribes which 
Sennacherib had subdued in the third year of his 
reign. After a fierce battle at Khalule on the lower 
Tigris, the Assyrian king routed his opponents, and 
followed up his victory by sacking Babylon itself 
(689). The events of the last eight years of the reign 
of Sennacherib are not recorded. In 681 the king 
was assassinated in the temple of Nisroch (possibly 
another name for Marduk) at Nineveh by two of 
his sons, Adrammelech and Sharezer. The throne 
was seized by Esar-haddon, another son of Sen- 
nacherib. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rawlinson, Seven Ancient Monarchies: The 
Second Monarchy, 4th ed., London, 1879; Bezold, Insehrif- 
ten Sanheribs, in Schrader, K. B. ii., Berlin, 1890; Thiele, 
Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, Gotha, 1886; Winckler, 
Gesch. Babyloniens und Assyriens, Leipsic, 1892; Meissner 
and Rost, Bauinschriften Sanheribs, ib. 1893; Rogers, His- 
tory of Babylonia_and Assyria, New York, 1900; Nagel, 
Zug des Sanherib Gegen Jerusalem, Leipsic, 1902 ; Schrader, 
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SENS (Hebrew, poy, YINY, QU, NIU, etc.; 
Latin, “Agedincum,” “Civitas Senonum," “Se- 
nones”; Old French, “Sanz,” “Sans,” “Sens ”): 
Chief town of an arrondissement of the department 
of the Yonne, France. Jews were among its inhab- 
itants as early as the sixth century, residing in the 
Rues de la Juiverie, de la Petite-Juiverie, and de la 
Synagogue, and having two cemeteries, one in the 
Rue Saint-Pregts, sold for the king by the bailiff of 
Sens in 1309, and the other in the Rue de la Parche- 
minerie, which passed into the possession of the 
Celestine monks in 1836. The magnificent syna- 
gogue, with its beautiful paintings representing 
Hebrew ceremonies, was torn down in 1750 to make 
room for a salt-warehouse. | 

In the ninth century Anségise, Archbishop and 
Viscount of Sens and Primate of Gaul, expelled the 
Jews from Sens, probably under the pretext that 
they were in secret communication with the Nor- 
mans; but in 1146 Louis VII. permitted them to re- 
turn. Pope Innocent III. complained to Philip 
Augustus in 1908 that the Jews had built a syna- 
gogue at Sens which surpassed the neighboring 
church, and that they prayed in it so loudly that 
they disturbed the Christian worshipers. 

The chief Jewish scholars whose names are asso- 
ciated with Sens are: Isaac ben Solomon, Eliezer of 
Sens, Moses of Sens, Nathan Official, Isaac ha-Levi 
b. Judah, Judah of Sens, Simeon or Samson of Sens, 
and Samson b. Abraham of Sens, head of the school 
of the city and surnamed “the Prince of Sens” (* ha- 
Sar mi-Sans” or “Rabbenu Simson mi-Sans"). The 
itinerary of an anonymous traveler in Palestine, a 
pupil of Nahmanides, in describing the tombs at the 
foot of Mount Carmel, notices especially those of R. 


The Assyrians were com- ` 


- Samson, son of Abraham of Sens, and R. Joseph of | 


Sens, nephew of Samson of Sens. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 661-662; idem, 
Etude sur Simson b. Abraham de Sens, in R. E. J. vi. 
167-186, vii. 40-77; Neubauer, Un Voyageur Anonyme en 
Palestine, ib. x. 105-106. 
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SENSES, THE FIVE (Hebrew, nan won 
or penin myonm): According to the Aristotelian 
psychology, the human soul possesses, besides the 
rational and nutritive faculties, that of perceiving 
external objects, through the medium of bodily 
organs which are adapted to produce the sensations 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. This the- 
ory entered into Jewish literature with the intro- 
duction of Greco-Arabic philosophy. It was first 
propounded by Saadia, who endeavored to show 
that the five senses are mentioned in the Bible 

(* Emunot we-De'ot," ed. Slucki, p. 

The Phi- 17). Bahya ibn Pakuda (“Hobot ha- 

losophers. Lebabot,” ix. 5) pointed out the Mosaic 

prohibitions that are connected with 
the five senses, to which Ibn Gabirol attributed the 
twenty qualities of the soul (S. Wise, “The Im- 
provement of the Soul,” p. 17). 

With the exception of certain writers, who re- 
garded speech, movement, etc., as so many additional 
senses, the absoluteness of the number five was uni- 
versally admitted in the Middle Ages; and authors 
like Judah ben Solomon, Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera, 
and Zemah Duran even endeavored to demonstrate 
the inadmissibility of more than five senses. Ju- 
deeo-Arabic philosophy established a parallel be- 
tween the five senses and the faculties of the 
soul; and for this reason the former were called 
“external senses” and the latter “internal senses.” 
The former were divided into two groups: (1) the 
finer or intellectual senses, and (2) the coarser or 
material ones. To the first group belonged sight, 
hearing, and smell; to the second, taste and touch 
(Judah ha-Levi, *Cuzari," iii. 5). The superiority 
of the first three is shown by the fact that their re- 
Spective functions are exercised from a distance and 
need not come in contact with their object, while 
the last two must be in touch with it. Another 
mark of superiority of the first three is that they are 
found only in the higher animals, while the last 
two are met with even in the lowest animals. The 
external senses perceive objects; but it is the inter- 
nal which observe their difference. It is, therefore, 
the fault of the latter if the former err (Saadia, Zc. 
vi. 98; Bahya, l.c. i. 10). 

The senses develop in the child gradually. At 
the moment of birth only the coarsest sense, that of 
touch, is present; after a while comes the sense of 

taste; then, at various intervals, ap- 

Develop- peur the senses of smell, hearing, and 
ment of the sight (Dahya, l.e. ii. 9; Albo, “Sefer 

Senses.  ha-'Ikkarim," iii. 10). Death silences 

the senses in the inverse order. The 
dying lose the sense of sight first, and retain until 
the last moment that of touch. Sleep suspends first 
the sense of touch. 

Gershon ben Solomon and many other writers of 
the Middle Ages drew a parallel between the five 
fingers on each hand and the five senses. Each fin- 
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ger, according to them, stands in a natural connec- 
tion with one of the senses: the thumb is attracted 
to the mouth; the index, to the nose; the middle 
finger, to the skin, the organ of touch; the rin g-fin- 
ger, to the eye; the ear-finger, to the ear (Bahya ben 
Asher, “Shulhan Arba‘,” p. 8a, Lemberg, 1858). 
There is a divergence of opinion between Aristotle 
and Galen as to the seat of the central organ of per- 
ception, the former placing it in the heart, while the 
latter locates it in the brain. With rare exceptions, 
the Jewish writers of the Middle Ages sided with 
Galen. 

The five senses were prominent in Biblical exege- 
sis, in the interpretation of the Haggadah, and in 
the symbolism of certain Mosaic prescriptions. 
Thus, Isaac Arama sees in the narrative of Gen. 

xxvii. 18-97 the striving of Isaac to 

In replace by the remaining four senses 
Exegesis. that of sight, which had failed him 
(*'Akedat Yizhak," p. 62c, Venice, 

1573). Each of the five priestly prohibitions (Lev. 
xxi, 16 ef seg.) corresponds, according to Solomon 
ha-Levi, to one of the five senses (“ Dibre Shelomoh,” 
p. 265c, Venice, 1596). Nathan ben Solomon finds in 
the “Shema‘” ten elements, the first five of them 
corresponding to the five internal senses, by which 
man arrives at the knowledge of God, and the last five 
to the five external senses, which serve him to carry 
out God's commandments (* Mibhar ha-Ma'amarim, " 
Leghorn, 1840). The three bowlson each branch of 
the candlestick in the Temple represented, accord- 


ing to Levi ben Gershon, the three coarser senses; 
| -Jache, Azevedo, Sasportas, Costa, Curiel, Cansino, 


the knop, the sense of hearing; the flower, that of 
sight (* Perush ‘al ha-Torah,” p. 105b). Moses Is- 
serles secs in the five gates of the Temple a symbol 
of the five senses: the western gate typifies the sense 
of hearing, which is the symbol of night; the east- 
ern, the sense of sight, which is the symbol of day; 
the northern, the sense of touch, which is consid- 
ered to be the author of mischief among the senses; 
while the two southern gates are symbols of the sun, 
which ripens the fruits and flowers whence smell and 
taste draw their nourishment (“Torat ha-'Olah," 
i.7). The five food-offerings are another symbol of 
the five senses (Lev. ii.). 
The quorum of ten (Minyan), which is required 
for the holding of public worship, is, according to 
Abraham ben Shalom, a symbol of the five internal 
and the five external senses. The former five are 
symbolized also by the five compartments of the 
phylaeteries (Solomon ibn Parhon, * Mahberet he- 
‘Aruk,” ed, S. G. Stern, p. 24). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kaufmann, Dic Sinne, Budapest, 1899. 


K. I. Bn. 
SENTENCE. See JUDGMENT. 


SEPHARDIM (called also Spagnioli, Spani- 
ols, or, more rarely, Franconians) : Descendants 
of the Jews who were expelled from Spain and Por- 
tugal and who settled in southern France, Italy, 
North Africa, Turkey, Asia Minor, Holland, Eng- 
land, North and South America, Germany, Den- 
mark, Austria, and Hungary. Among these set- 
tlers were many who were the descendants, or heads, 
of wealthy families and who, as Maranos, had occu- 
pied prominent positions in the countries they had 
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left. Some had been state officials, others had held 
positions of dignity within the Church; many had 
been the heads of large banking-houses and mercan- 
tile establishments, and some were physicians or 
scholars who had officiated as teachers in high 
schools. The many sufferings which they had en- 
dured for the sake of their faith had made them 
more than usually self-conscious; they considered 
themselves a superior class, the nobility of Jewry, 
and for a long time their coreligionists, on whom 
they looked down, regarded them as such. | 
This sense of dignity which the Sephardim 
possessed manifested itself in their general deport- 
ment and in their scrupulous attention to dress. 
Even those among them whose station in life was 
low, as, for example, the carriers in Salonica, or the 
sellers of “ pan de España ” in the streets of Smyrna, 
maintained the old Spanish “grandezza” in spite 
of their poverty. NM. 
The Sephardim never engaged in chaffering occu- 
pations nor in usury, and they did not mingle with 
the lower classes. With their social equals ihey 
associated freely, without regard to creed, and in 
the presence of their superiors they displayed neither 
shyness nor servility. They were received at the 
courts of sultans, kings, and princes, and often were 
employed as ambassadors, envoys, or agents. The 
number of Sephardim who have rendered important 
services to different countries is considerable, from 
Samuel Abravanel (financial councilor to the viceroy 
of Naples) to Benjamin Disraeli. Among other names 
mentioned are those of Belmonte, Nasi, Pacheco, Pa- 


Schonenberg, Toledo, Toledano, and Teixeira. 

The Sephardim occupy the foremost place in the 
roll of Jewish physicians; great as is the number of 
those who have distinguished themselves as states- 
men, it is not nearly as great as the number of those 
who have become celebrated as physicians and have 
won the favor of rulers and princes, in both the 
Christian and the Mohammedan world. That the 
Sephardim were selected for prominent positions in 
every country in which they settled was due to the 
fact that Spanish had become a world-language 
through the expansion of Spain. From Tangier to 
Salonica, from Smyrna to Belgrade, and from Vienna 
to Amsterdam and Hamburg, they preserved not 
only the Spanish dignity, but the Spanish idiom also; 
and they preserved the latter with so much love and 
with so much tenacity that it has remained surpri- 
singly pure up to the present day. It must be re- 
membered that Judeo-Spanish, or Ladino, is in 
no wise as corrupt a language as is the Judæo- 
German. 

For a long time the Sephardim took active part 
in Spanish literature; they wrote in prose and in 
rime, and were the authors of theological, philo- 
sophical, belletristic, pedagogic, and mathematical 
works. The rabbis, who, in common with all the 
Sephardim, laid great stress on a pure and euphoni- 
ous pronunciation of Hebrew, delivered their ser- 


mons in Spanish or in Portuguese; several of these 


sermons appeared in print. "Their thirst for knowl- 
edge, together with the fact that they associated 
freely with the outer world, led the Sephardim to 
establish new educational systems wherever they 
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settled; they founded schools in which the Spanish 
language was the medium of instruction. 

In Amsterdam, where they were especially prom- 
inent in the seventeenth century on account of their 
number, wealth, education, and intluence, they es- 
tablished poetical academies after Spanish models; 
two of these were the Academia de los Sitibundos 
and the Academia delos Floridos. In the same city 
also they organized the first Jewish educational in- 
stitution, with graduated classes in which, in addi- 
tion to Talmudic studies, instruction was given in the 


Hebrew language. 


the romances and the ancient melodies and songs of 
Spain, as well as a large number of old Spanish 
proverbs. A number of children’s plays, as, for 
example, “El Castillo,” are still popular among 
them, and they still manifest a fondness for the 
dishes peculiar to Spain, such as. the “ pastel,” or 
“pastelico,” a sort of meat-pie, and the “pan de 
España,” or “pan de Leon.” At their festivals they 
follow the Spanish custom of distributing “dulces,” 
or “dolces,” a confection wrapped in paper bearing 
a picture of the “magen Dawid.” 

Although the Sephardim live as loyal citizens in 
the various countries of their adoption, among them- 
selves they still mainly employ the Spanish lan- 
guage, and in their correspondence they use the 
Spanish cursive script. They bear exclusively 
Spanish given names, as Aleqria, Angel, Angela, 
Amado, Amada, Bienvenida, Blanco, Cara, Cimfa, 
Comprado, Consuela, Dolza, Esperanza, Estimada, 
‘Estrella, Fermosa, Gracia, Luna, Nifia, Palomba, 
Preciosa, Sol, Ventura, and Zafiro; and such Spanish 
surnames as Belmonte, Benveniste, Bueno, Cal- 
deron, Campos, Cardoso, Castro, Curiel, Delgado, 
Fonseca, Cordova, Leon, Lima, Mercado, Monzon; 
Rocamora, Pacheco, Pardo, Pereira, Pinto, Prado, 
Sousa, Suasso, Toledano, Tarragona, Valencia, and 
Zaporta. 

Although the Sephardim lived on peaceful terms 
with other Jews, they rarely intermarried with 
them; neither did they unite with them in forming 
congregations, but adhered to their own ritual, which 
differed widely from the Ashkenazic. Wherever 
the Sephardic Jews settled they grouped themselves 
according to the country or district from which they 
had come, and organized separate communities with 
legally enacted statutes. In Constantinople and Sa- 
lonica, for example, there were not only Castilian, 
Aragonian, Catalonian, and Portuguese congrega- 
tions, but also Toledo, Cordova, Evora, and Lisbon 
congregations. 

Great authority was given to the president of each 
congregation. He and the rabbinate of his congre- 
gation formed the * ma'amad,? without whose ap- 
probation (often worded in Spanish, Portuguese, or 
Italian) no book of religious content might be pub- 
lished. The president not only had the power to 
make authoritative resolutions with regard to con- 
gregational affairs and to decide communal ques- 
tions, but he had also the right to observe the relig- 
ious conduct of the individual and to punish any 
one suspected of heresy or of trespassing against 
thelaws. He often proceeded with great zeal and 
with inquisitorial severity, as in the cases of Uriel 
Acosta and Spinoza at Amsterdam. 


The Sephardin have preserved . 


The Sephardim, who speak a purer Hebrew than do 
the Ashkenazim, do not attribute great value to the 
" hazzanut," and their form of cantillation is simpler 
than that of other Jews. "The main point in which 
they differ from the Ashkenazim is, however, their lit- 
urgy. TheSephardic liturgy originated in part with 
the Geonim; it is more natural and elevating than 
the Ashkenazic, and also less burdened with “ piy- 
yutim." The Sephardim admit into their liturgy 
only the piyyutim of Spanish poets, which are 
characterized by Rapoport as “mediators between 


the soul and its Creator," while the Ashkenazic piy- 


yutim are “mediators between the nation and its 

God." | | 
The Sephardic ritual with its many variations, as 

instanced in the Castilian, Aragonian, Catalonian, and 


Provencal rituals, has been very widely adopted. 


The number of Sephardic rabbis is great, and many 
of them enjoyed reputations as authorities. There 
are several among them who have published valu- 
able works, as well as collections of legal opinions 
and decisions which are highly esteemed by all Jews. 
The Cabala found many supporters, including sev- 
eral rabbis, among the Sephardim, who as a rule are 
imaginativeandsuperstitious. Shabbethai Zebi like- 
wise found among them his most faithful adherents. 
In modern times the Sephardim have lost more or 
less of the authority which for several centuries 
they exercised over other Jews. Astonumber, they 
are still important in Constantinople, Salonica, Adri- 
anople, Smyrna, Damascus, Nicopolis, and Cairo; 
also in Amsterdam, and in different communities in 
Servia and Bulgaria. The total number of Spanish- 
speaking Sephardim is about half a million. See 
LrrunGY; MARANO; SPAIN. | 
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Torre, Los Judios Espatioles, in Boletin dela Real Acade- 
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M. Gaster, Leaves from the History of the Sefardim in 
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S. M. K. 

SEPPHORIS (Greek, Zéróopic; Hebrew, py, 
mips; lit. * bird ?): City in Palestine which derived 
its name from the fact that it was perched like a 
bird on a high mountain. It is first mentioned by 
Josephus, who records (“ Ant.” xiii. 19, § 5) that 
Ptolemy Lathyrus vainly endeavored to conquer it 
in the early part of the reign of Alexander Jann:eus. 
When the country was redivided by the Romans 
under Gabinius (57-55 n.c.), one of the five sanhe- 
drins was assigned to Sepphoris (Josephus, l.c. 
xiv. 0, 8 4; idem, “B. J.” i. 8, § 5); so that it must 
then have been the most important city of Galilee. 
Subsequently it sided with King Antigonus; but it 
soon fell into the hands of his rival Herod (“ Ant.” 
xiv. 15, 8 4; “B. J.” i. 16, § 2). During the tur- 
moil which followed the death of Herod, the city 
evidently supported the Jewish nationalists; for 
Varus was obliged to send against it a detachment 
of Roman soldiers, who burned it and sold its in- 


habitants into slavery (^ Ant.” xvii. 10,8 9; “B. J.” 


ii. 5, § 1). 
Sepphoris then entered upon a new phase of its 
history ; for the influence of the Greek element of the 


- 
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city increased while that of the Jewish population de- 
clined, since the place now had Hellenic institutions 
and was friendly to the Romans. Herod Antipas, 
like all his dynasty, was a founder of cities, and re- 
puilt Sepphoris, which he transformed into one of 
the most beautiful towns of Galilee, also granting 
it an autonomy which seems to have resembled that 
given the Greek cities of the Decapolis (^Ant." 
xviii. 2, § 1). Its coins, on "which the inhabitants 
call themselves Xesóoprvot, date probably from this 
period. It was not until the time of Felix, however, 
that Sepphoris rose to the rank of capital of Galilee 


(Josephus, “ Vita," & 9) and became 


à Capital of a rival of Tiberias, which theretofore 
Galilee. had claimed that distinction. The 
younger Agrippa removed the royal 
treasury (Tpáreča) and the “archive” (apyeia, which 
denotes probably the court of justice) from Tiberias, 
and it is to be assumed that he transferred them to 
" Sepphoris. Tiberias subsequently reassumed the 
hegemony; but under Agrippa the archive was 
again taken to Sepphoris. The Mishnah (Kid. iv. 5) 
accordingly alludes to an “ earlier" archive at Sep- 
phoris (AW IDI); and noble Jéwish families 
kept their family records there (Schürer [* Gesch." 
gd ed., ii. 164], who translates ‘358 by “ govern- 
ment,” draws incorrect inferences from the pas- 
sage). The Mishnah, moreover, refers to the ancient 
fortress of Sepphoris (‘Ar. ix. 6; comp. Tos. Shab. 
xiii, 9), probably meaning the one which existed 
until the time of Varus, when the Romans doubt- 
less built a new acropolis. 


Sepphoris -is described sometimes as the largest. 
city of Galilee (* Vita,” Q3 45, 65; “B. J.” iii. 2, § 4), 


and sometimes as one of the two or three largest, 
‘the others being Tiberias (“ Vita,” $ 65) and Ga- 
bara (ib. § 25); and it was furthermore considered 
the most strongly fortified city of the province (“ B. 
J.” ii. 18, § 11), its citadel being especially men- 
tioned (* Vita,” § 67). . That this large city sided 
with the Romans was, therefore, a disaster for the 
Jews. The beginning of the war proved advan- 
tageous for Sepphoris, for Cestius Gallus entered it 
peaceably while the neighboring cities were ravaged 
(*B. J.” ii. 18, & 11). But the Romans 

During the wereobliged to depart; and theinhab- 
Rebellion. itants of Sepphoris, fearing for their 

city, had to submit to the domination 

of the rebellious Jews. Josephus, as governor of 
Galilee, ordered the fortification of Sepphoris, among 
other cities ( * Vita,” § 37), entrusting this task to its 
citizens; for heknew that they desired the war (* B. 
J.” ii. 20, § 6), although this may have been a mere 
ruse on their part to keep the J ewish governor at à 
distance. John of Giscala, however, endeavored to 
alienate the city from Josephus (^ Vita," & 25), and 
Sepphoris, Gabara, and Tiberias actually became hos- 
tile to the latter (^ B. J.” ii. 91, 8 7), although their ac- 
tion was due not to loyalty to the national cause, 
but doubtless to the conviction of the inhabitants of 
Sepphoris that John, who was acting on his own in- 
itiative, would be less dangerous to them than Josce- 
phus, who was subject to the central government at 
Jerusalem. Josephus was then obliged to storm the 
city, which was plundered by his troops despite his 
efforts to restrain them (* Vita,” § 67). Sepphoris 
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was soon to be relieved, however, from the horrors of 
war. Cestius Gallus sent a garrison thither; and when 
Josephus again entered the place, he was repulsed 
(ib. § 71; comp. § 15). The inhabitants, moreover, 
being dissatisfied with the aid they had received, 
also requested Vespasian to send them a Roman de- 
tachment for their protection, which they received - 
in due time (db. § 74; “B. J.” iii. 4, § 1). 

There are two other important events in the his- 
tory of the city. From the time of Antoninus Pius 
it was called * Diocsesarea " on its coins. 'This change 
of name implies that the city had become Hellen- 


ized; and since there must have been some cause for 
this, it has been assumed by Schlatter ( Zur Topo- 
graphic und Gesch. Palastinas, " p. 164) that Sep- 


phoris was involved in the insurrection of the Jews 
during the reign of Antoninus. The city must have 
taken part in still another insurrection; for it was 
destroyed by Gallus (Sozomen, “Hist. Eccl.” iv. 10; 
see, also, PATRICIUS) The importance of the city 
was now at an end: the name “ Diocæsarea,” fre- 
quently found also in the Greek and Roman writers 
of the earlier centuries, disappeared ; and the old 
native name was restored. AU 
Sepphoris is frequently mentioned in rabbinical 
works, and is identified, although no attempt is made 
to prove the identification, with Kitron (Judges i. 
30; Meg. 6a), the name "158 being derived, as stated 
above, from the fact that the city was 
In Rabbin- perched like a bird on a mountain, 
ical although, according to another pas- . 
Literature. sage, it was situated on several hills 
(Pesik. R. 8). R. Jose, writing in the 


- second century, refers to it, in the florid style of the 


Talmud, as follows: “I saw Sepphoris in its time of 
prosperity ; and it contained 180,000 booths of sell- 
The catastrophe which 


reign of Antoninus Pius. Situated on a high moun- 
tain, Sepphoris was said to have a cold climate, so 
that its inhabitants were predisposed to catarrh (Yer. 
Shab. 14c); yet Judah I., the patriarch, lived there 
for seventeen years (Yer. Kil. 52b; Gen. R. xcvi.), 
and made it, in a certain sense, the center of Judaism. 
According to tradition, he was buried at Sepphoris, 
although his tomb is really in Beth-she'arim (Ket. 
103b), in the vicinity of the city. In the Middle 
Ages his tomb was thou ght to be in a certain cave 
which was closed by a stone door (Estori Farhi, 
« Kaftor wa-Ferah," xi., in Luncz, * Jerusalem," i. 
Several other rabbis, besides the patriarch, 
lived at Sepphoris in the Talmudic period (see 
Frankel, “Mebo,” pp. 3-4). 

A special form of the Roman coin “ tressis,” which 
was probably minted there, is a proof of the im- 
portance of the city as a commercial center (Tos. 


' Ma‘as. Sh. iv. 8); and the upper and the lower mar- 


ket are expressly mentioned (Er. 54b). In view of 
the importance of the place as an emporium, many 
foreign Jews settled there; So that allusions both to 
the synagogue of the people of Guphna (Yer. Naz. 
56a) and to a synagogue of the Babylonians at Sep- 
phoris are met with (Yer. Sanh. 28a; comp. Yer. 
Sotah 22a). Millers of Sepphoris who did not work 
on the semiholy days are mentioned in approving 
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terms (Yer. Pes. 30d); and a tailor named Justus 
was once governor of the place (Reland, “ Palas- 
tina,” ii. 1001). Joseph b. Simai, a pious and prom- 
inent man, who lived in olden times at Sihin in the 
immediate vicinity of Sepphoris, is said to have 
been “the governor of the king," this term proba- 


-bly denoting some prince of the house of Herod 


(“ epitropos" perhaps = * procurator"; Shab. 191a; 


Tos. Shab. xiii. 9). 


Despite the fact that Sepphoris was the seat of 
prominent Talmudic scholars and of great academies, 


‘and thus. owed its importance in later times to the 
Rabbis, its inhabitants were by no means friendly 
to them. Although the people showed their sym- 


pathy on the death of R. Judah I. (Yer. Ket. 32b; 
Bab. Ket. 108b), and although the city had a school 
of its own, which was termed simply the “Sep- 
phorian " (Yer. Shab. 7a; Yer. M. K. 82d), neverthe- 


less the people were likened to * desert, obscurity, 


and darkness” (Yer. Hag. 77a); and it was said 
of them: “The people of Sepphoris have a hard 
heart: they hear the words of the Law; but they 
do not bow down before it" (Yer. Ta'an. 66c). R. 
Hama b. Hanina was even refused ordination as a 
teacher solely because he was a native of the place 
(Yer. Ta‘an. 68a). 

The exact site of this important city may be de- 
termined through several references. <A series of 
caves and military outposts extended from Tiberias 
to Sepphoris (Yer. ‘Er. 22b); and it was situated in 
upper Galilee (Tos. Pe’ah iv. 10; Ket. 67b). Ac. 
cording to the Talmudic references, the city lay 

eighteen Roman miles from Tiberias; 
Exact Site. but, according to Eusebius and Je- 

rome, only ten, thus being west of Mt. 
Tabor; still another passage of the Talmud locates 
it half-way between Kefar ‘Utni and Kefar Hanan- 
yah (Bek. 55a). All these data justify an identi- 
fication with the modern Saffuriyah, a village north- 
west of Nazareth. 

The fact that Benjamin of Tudela refers to the 
city, but says nothing of any Jews there, shows that 
Sepphoris had no Jewish population in the twelfth 
century, probably in consequence of the Crusades. 
R. Moses Israel, who flourished in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, refers to its Jewish commu- 
nity; butno Jews now (1905) live in the city (Grün- 
hut, “Benjamin von Tudela," ii. 19, Jerusalem, 
1903). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robinson, Researches, iii. 440; Sepp, Jerusa- 
lem und das Heilige Land, ii. 98; Boettger, Topogyraphiseh- 
Historisches Lexicon zu den Schriften des Flavius Jose- 
phus, p. 229; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 191-195: Hamburger, R. 
B. T. ii. 1115; Buhl, Geographie von Palistina, p. 220; 
Sie Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 162-167; Luncz, Hameammer, i. 
202—260. 


G. S. KR. 
SEPTUAGINT. See BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. 


SEPULVEDA : City in the bishopric of Dego- 
via, Spain, inhabited by Jews as early as the elev- 
enth century, Its old laws contained a paragraph 
(No. 71) to the effect that if a Jew had intercourse 
with a Christian woman, he should be condemned 
to be garroted and she to be burned, and that, in case 
the man denied his guilt, yet was convicted on the 
testimony of two Christians and one Jew, the sen- 
tence should be carried out. The aljama of Sepul- 


veda, which was not large, although the taxeg 
amounted in 1290 to 5,046 maravedis, is best known 
on account of a martyrdom suffered by its mem- 
bers. In Holy Weck, 1468, the report was spread 
by their enemies that, on the advice of their rabbi, 
Solomon Picho, the Jews had tortured and cruci- 
fied a Christian child. Thereupon Juan Arias 
Davila, Bishop of Segovia, son of the baptized Jew 
Diego Arias DAVILA, caused eighteen of the alleged 
ringleaders to be taken to Segovia, some of whom 
were condemned to the stake and others to the gal- 
lows. The excited populace, which thought the 


fanatical bishop had proceeded too mildly, attacked 


the remaining Jews and killed most of them, only a 
few finding refuge in flight. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Colmenures, Historia de Segovia, ch. xxxiii. 
(for the year 1468); Zacuto, Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 226 
(gives Saturday, the 26th of Siwan — June 15, 1471, as the day 
of the execution); Rios, Hist. i. 181, iii. 166; Gritz, Gesch. 
viii. 239. 
J. M. K. 
SEQUIRA, ISAAC HENRIQUE: English 
physician; born at Lisbon 1788; died in London 
Nov., 1816. He came of a medical family, his 
grandfather, father, and two uncles having all been 
pliysicians. He was instructed in general literature 
and philosophy by the Fathers of the Oratory, a 
body of learned men then highly popular in Portu- 
gal. Having chosen medicine as his profession, he 
was sent to the University of Bordeaux, France, 
where he remained for two years. He then removed 
to Leyden, and, completing the three years’ residence 
which the statutes of the university required, re- 
ceived his M.D. degree Aug. 81, 1758. Eventually 
he settled in London, was admitted a licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians (March 25, 1771), 
mud was introduced into practise by his uncle, Dr. 
de la Cour, who soon after withdrew to Bath. 
Sequira gained a high reputation among his coun- 
trymen resident in England. He held the honorary 
appointment of physician extraordinary to the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, and was physician to 
the Portuguese embassy at the Court of St. James. 
He lived to an advanced age, and at the time of his 
death was the oldest licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Les Médecins Juifs; Munk, Roll of 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
J. G. L. 
SERAH: Daughter of Asher, son of Jacob. She 
is counted among the seventy members of the patri- 
arch’s family who emigrated from Canaan to Egypt 
(Gen. xlvi. 17), and her name occurs in connection 
with the census taken by Moses in the wilderness 
(Num. xxvi. 46). She is mentioned also among 
the descendants of Asher in I Chron. vii. 80. The 
fact of her being the only one of her sex to be 
mentioned in the genealogical lists seemed to the 
Rabbis to indicate that there was something ex- 
traordinary in connection with her history; and she 
became the heroine of several legends. According 
to one of these, she was not Asher’s daughter, 
but his stepdaughter. She was three years-old 
when Asher married her mother, and she wag 
brought up in the house of Jacob, whose affection 
she won by her remarkable piety and virtue (* Mid- 
rash Abot,” p. 45). She was the first person to tell 
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Jacob that his son Joseph was still living; and for 
this reason the patriarch blessed her with eternal life 
(ib.). Moses addressed himself to Serah when he 
wished to learn where the remains of Joseph were 
to be buried (Sotah 18a ; Deut. R. xi.). According 
to the Midrash (Eccl. R. vii. 11), Serah was “the 
wise woman " who caused the death of Sheba ben 
Bichri (II Sam. xx.) In reference to the grave of 
Serah bat Asher and the synagogue named in her 
honor at Ispahan, see Jew. Encyc. vi. 660. 

W. B. p I. Bn. 

SERAIAH (np»).—1. A. scribe, and one of 
the officials under David (II Sam. viil. 17; comp. 
xx. 95, where he appears under the name Sheva). 
In I Kings iv. 9 his sons, Elihoreph and Ahiah, oc- 
cupy the position of their father (bere called Shi- 
sha), this implying that Seraiah had died before 
Solomon's accession. In I Chron. xviii. 16 he is 
called Shavsha. A comparison of these four 


forms justifies the conclusion that his real family: 


name was Shavsha or Shisha (comp. Klostermann, 
“Die Bücher Samuelis und der Könige,” in * Kurz- 
gefasster Kommentar zu den Heiligen Schriften ” ; 
Thenius, “ Die Bücher Samuelis," in * Kurzgefasstes 
Exegetisches Handbuch "). 

2. Chief priest during the reign of Zedekiah, 
mentioned with Zephaniah, the second priest; both 
were executed, with others of rank, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Riblah (II Kings xxv. 18, 21; Jer. lii. 24- 
97). Seraiah was the son of Azariah (I Chron. vi. 
14), and the father of Ezra the Scribe (Ezra vii. 1). 

3. The son of Tanhumeth the Netophathite, and 
one of the heroic band that saved themselves from 
the fury. of Nebuchadnezzar when he stormed Jeru- 
salem. They repaired to Gedaliah, the son of Ahi- 
kam, but killed him on account of his allegiance to 
the Chaldeans (II, Kings xxv. 25). In the parallel 
passage, Jer. xl. 8, the sons of Ephai the Netopha- 
thite are mentioned in addition to Seraiah. 

4. Son of Kenaz, and younger brother of Oth- 
niel, and father of Joab, the chief of Ge-harashim (1 
Chron. iv. 18, 14, R. V.). 

5. Grandfather of Jehu, of the tribe of Simeon (I 
Chron. iv. 85). 

6. Priest, third in the list of those who returned 
from Babylon to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7 [bere called Azariah], xii. 1), and 
third also in the record of those who sealed the 
covenant binding all Jews not to take foreign wives 
(Neh. x. 2). AS the son of Hilkiah, and conse- 
quently a direct descendant of the priestly family, 
he became governor of the Temple when it was re- 
built (Neh. xi. 11). He is mentioned (under the name 
Azariah) also in I Chron. ix. 11. 

7. Son of Azriel, one of those whom Jchoiakim 
commanded to imprison J eremiah and Baruch, the 
son of Neriah (Jer. xxxvi. 26). 

8. The son of Neriah, who went into banishment 
with Zedekiah. He bore the name also of Sar Menu- 
hah (— *prince of repose ". comp. the commen- 
taries of. Dillmann and Nowack, ad loc). The Tar- 
gum renders " Sar Menuhah” by “ Rab Takrubta ” 
(= * prince of battle "), and the Septuagint by apyov 
dépov (=* prince of gifts " [reading “Minhah” for 
“Menuhah”}). At the request of Jeremiah he car- 
ried with him in his exile the passages containing 


the prophet’s warning of the fall of Babylon, writ- 
ten in a book which he was bidden to bind to à stone 
and cast into the Euphrates, to symbolize the fall of 
Babylon (Jer. li. 59-64). 

E. G. H. : S. O. 

SERAPHIM (non): Class of heavenly be- 
ings, mentioned. only once in the Old Testament, in 
a vision of the prophet Isaiah (vi. 2 et 8eg.).- Isaiah 
saw several seraphim, their exact number not being 

given, standing before the throne of 

Vision of Yuwu. They were winged beings, 
Isaiah. each having six wings—two covering 
their faces, two covering their feet, 

and two forflying. The seraphim cry continually 
to each other, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory ” (vi. 9). 
The “foundations of the thresholds " (R. V.) of the 
Temple were moved by the sound of their voices. 
One of the seraphim flew to Isaiah with a live coal 
in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from 
off the altar, and with which he touched the lips of 
the prophet to purge him fromsin. Isaiah gives no 
further description of the form and appearance of 
the seraphim ; he apparently assumes that his read- 
ers are acquainted with them. Nevertheless, it may 
be concluded from the description that the seraphim 
were conceived as having human faces, human 
hands, and human voices. However, one should 
not too bastily conclude that the seraphim were 
winged human forms. At least this was not the 
original conception, although later Judaism pictured 
them so. The seraphim are frequently mentioned 
in the Book of Enoch (xx. 7, lxi. 10, lxxi. 7), where 
they are designated as dpaxovec (“serpents”), and are 
always mentioned, in conjunction with the cheru- 
bim, as the heavenly creatures standing nearest to 
God. In Rev. iv. 6-8 four animals are pictured as 
standing near the throne of God; each has six 
wings, and, as in Isaiah, they sing the “ Trisagion.” 

The passages cited furnish conclusive evidence 
against the idea, popular for a time, that the sera- 
phim belong to the same category as angels. They 

— have nothing whatever to do with the 
Meaning. “messengers of God”; in the Jewish 
conception the two have always been 
distinguished. Dan. x. 18, the Book of Tobit, and 
other sources, afford information concerning à series 
of “chief” angels, but allusions to the seraphim are 
entirely lacking, and an etymological connection of 
the name “seraf” with the Arabic “sharif” (to be 
exalted or distinguished) 1s equally valueless. 

On the other hand, thereisa striking similarity be- 
tween the seraphim and cherubim. Both are win ged 
creatures, half human, half animal; both stand near 
the throne of God, andappear as its guardians; and, 
as has already been stated, they are always men- 
tioned together in the Book of Enoch. This, how- 
ever, by no means proves that the origin of the two 
was the same; it only shows that in later Jewish 
conception, as well as in the conception of the con- 
temporaries of Isaiah, these two classes of heavenly 
beings were closely related. 

Some authorities hold that the seraphim had their 
origin in the Egyptian “ seref,” a composite, winged 
creature, half lion and half eagle, which guarded 
graves, carried dead kings up to heaven, and trans- 
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mitted prayers thither. The form and office of the 
seref, however, suggest rather the Jewish cheru- 
bim. 

According to other investigators, the conception 
was of Dabylonian origin. Friedrich Delitzsch and 
Hommel associate the seraphim with the Assyrian 

" sharrapu,? a name which, in Canaan, 

Babylo-. designated the Babylonian fire-god 

nian Nergal. The seraphim, then, would 

Origin. be the flames in which this god mani- 

fested himself. Anargument against 
this theory is that until now no one has been able to 
show that the word *seraph " was ever used as a 
name of a god. According to a third and more 
probable theory, the seraphim originally were ser- 
pents, as the name implies. Among many peoples 
of antiquity serpents played an important part in 


mythand folk-lore. Forinstance, there were Tiamat 


in the Babylonian legend of the Creation, and the 
Uræus serpent in Egypt. „Consequently, since the 
Jews shared the superstitious ideas of surrounding 
nations in other respects, it should not be a matter 


of wonderif they adopted thisnotion as well, That 
.the serpent filled a special rôle among them as 
‘a demoniacal being may be seen from the story of 


Adam's fall (Gen. iii). In this connection the 
names “ Dragon Spring " and “Serpent Pool " (places 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem) are worthy of being 
noted. A brazen serpent brings relief from the 
effects of the bite of the fiery serpents (Num. xxi. 9 
et seg.) which Yuwit sent among his disobedient peo- 


.ple in the wilderness. Isaiah (xiv. 29, xxx. 6) speaks 


of fiery, flying serpents and dragons; and a brazen 
serpent, Nehushtan, stood in the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, and was an object of worship until the time 
of Hezekiah, who destroyed it as being idolatrous 
(II Kings xviii. 4 e£ seg.) The worship of Ne- 
hushtan was plainly a remnant of ancient super- 
stition, and was reconciled with the worship of 
Yuwan by connecting Nehushtan with the scourge 
of snakes in the wilderness and the rescue from them 
(Num. xxi. 9 et seq.). Therefore the theory seems 
possible, even probable, that the seraphim have their 
counterpart in the flying serpents of Isaiah (comp. 
also II Esd..xv. 29). It is only natural that these 
winged guardians of YHwH's throne were soon 
ranked as higher beings and invested with the hu- 
man form or with some features of the human 
body; and it was because of the very fact that they 
were adopted into the Yawn cult that they were, in 
process of time, ennobled and spiritualized. 
E. G. H. I. Bk. 


SEREBSZCZYZNA. (“silver tax”): Land-tax 
imposed upon theinhabitants of Lithuania and Rus- 


. Sia in the Middle Ages, and deriving its name trom 


the fact that it had to be paid all in silver. Origi- 
nally Russia had to pay the “serebszczyzna” to the 
Tatars, and later to Poland and Lithuania. In the 


. course of time it became a state tax throughout 


Lithuania and all the provinces taken from the Rus- 
sians. The "serebszezyzna" is often mentioned in 


documents concerning the Jewish communities of 
Lithuania, mostly in cases where the Jews had suc- 


cessfully applied forexemption from it. This must 
not, however, be regarded as implying a special 


privilege granted to them, but only as an act of 
justice, inasmuch as they paid their general taxes 
annually in a lump sum according to an assessment 
fixed at the annual sessions of the Diet. 


H. R. G. D. R. 


SERENE (SERENUS): Pseudo-Messiah of 
the beginning of the eighth century; a native of 
Syria. The name is a Latin form of ‘yw, which is 
found ina responsum of Natronai Gaon (“Sha‘are 
Zcdek,” p. 24a, b). Gregorius bar Hebreeus (“ Chroni- 
con Syriacum,” ed. Kirsch and Bruns, p. 123), how- 
ever, speaking of the same false Messiah, writes his 
name NND, which was rendered “Severus” by the 
translators of the chronicle. Natronai states in his 
responsum (/.c.) that Serene represented himself as 
the Messiah, establishing certain religious observ- 
ances opposed to thé rabbinical law, abolishing . 
prayer, neglecting the laws of “terefah,” not guard- 
ing the wine against "nesek,". working on the 
second holy day, and abolishing both the ketubah 
and certain incest laws established by the scribes. 
The date of Serene's appearance is given by 
Isidor Pacensis (“ Chronicon," in Florez's “España 
Sagrada," viii. 298) as 108 of the Hegira (c. 790 C.E.), 
which was during the reign of Yazid II. This 
same historian states that in Spain many Jews 
abandoned all their property and prepared to join 
the supposed Messiah. The latter, indeed, owing to 
his promise to put the Jews in possession of the 
Holy Land, and, perhaps, owing to his hostility to- 
ward the Talmud, gained many adherents. He was 
finally captured and taken before Yazid II., who 
put some questions to him concerning his Messianic 
qualities which he was unable to answer. He de- 
clared that he had never had any serious design 
against the calif, and that he desired only to mock 
the Jews, whereupon he was handed to the latter for 
punishment. His adherents, having repented of 
their credulity, on the advice of Natronai Gaon were 


received again into their communities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 152 et seq., note M. 
J. M. SEL. 


SERPENT: The following terms are used in the 
Old Testament to denote ‘serpents of one kind or 
another: (1) “nahash,” the generic and most fre- 
quently used term; (2) “peten” (asp or adder; 
Deut. xxxii. 33; Isa. xi. 8; et al.), perhaps identical 
with the Egyptian cobra (Naja haje), which is 
found in southern Palestine, and is frequently kept 
by snake-charmers; (8) “zefa‘” (A. V. “cockatrice,” 
R. V. “basilisk,” LXX. “asp”; Isa. xiv. 29); (4) 
" zif'oni? (adder, basilisk, cockatrice; Isa. xi. S, lix. 
9, ef al.), perhaps the large viper (Dubota wanthina); 
it is identified also, by some, with the cat-snake 
(Tarbophis fallas); (5) *ef'eh" (Arabic, “afa” = 
“ viper”), connected in Isa. xxx. 6 with Egypt; (6) 
"shefifon" (adder; Gen. xlix. 17 [R. V., margin, 
“horned snake ”]), perhapsidentical with the Cerastes 
hasselguistii, said to have been the asp with which 
Cleopatra killed herself; (7) “‘akshub” (Ps. exl. 8; 
LXX. “asp,” Arabic version, “viper,” A. and R. 


V. “adder”: Talmud and Rashi, a kind of spider, or 
tarantula [comp. ~“akkabish "]; (9) ^zonale “afar” 


(Deut. xxxii. 24; comp. Micah vii. 17, which desig- 
nates the serpent as creeping on the earth); (9) 
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“tannin” (Ex. vii. 9 et seg.; elsewhere, “ dragon," 
« monster”); (10) *kippoz" (Isa. xxxiv. 15; A. V. 
* great owl," R. V. & arrow-snake" ; the connection 
suggests some bird); (11) “saraf” and “nabasa 
saraf” (Num. xxi. 6; Deut. viii. 15; the epithet 
“fiery” probably refers to the burning sensation and 
inflammation caused by the venom of the snake).. 

The idea of flying serpents (“ saraf me‘ofef”; Isa. 
xiv, 29, xxx. 6) rests, perhaps, on the confusion of 
serpents with lizards, which is found also in classical 
writers. They belong to those fanciful creatures 
with which folk-lore peoples the desert regions 
(* Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement," 1894, 
p. 90). For the “nahash pariah” and “ nahash 
‘akalaton ” in Isa. xxvii. 1 see LEVIATHAN. 

Serpents abound in Palestine, as well as in Egypt, 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, and the Arabian desert. Ac- 
cording to Tristram, the serpent tribe is represented 
in Palestine by eighteen species, mostly belonging 
to the genera Ablabes and Zamanis, of the Colubride 
family. 

The qualities and habits attributed to the serpent 
in the Old Testament are subtlety (comp. Gen. iii. 
1), the disposition to lie concealed in holes, walls, 
and thickets (comp. Amos V. 19: Eccl. x. 8; Prov. 
xxx. 18-19), and the habit of eating dust (comp. 
Gen. iii. 14; Isa. lxv. 95), a belief in which was 
common among the Greeks and Romanus. The art 
of serpent-charming is referred to in Ex. iv. 8, vii. 9, 
Jer. viii. 17, and Eccl. x. 11. The ability to stiffen 
serpents into rods is still possessed by Oriental jug- 
glers. 

The generic names for the serpent are “ nahash " 
and syn (Ber. 12b). Like fish, the snake has its 
eyes in the sides of its head (Niddah 
293); and it is endowed with à keen 
sense of hearing (‘Ab. Zarah 80b). Its 
back is curved, its belly flat (Ned. 25a). 
Its mode of progression is by slowly raising first the 
head and then gradually the rest of the body (Ber. 
12b). Serpents copulate with their bellies turned 
toward each other; the period of gestation is seven 
years, during which intercourse continues (Bek. 
Sa). The serpent lives in empty cisterns and in 
houses, where it has a dangerous enemy in the cat, 
the latter being immune to its poison (Hag. 3a etal.). 
It tastes dust in whatever it eats; still it is fond of 
water, wine, milk, and melted suet (Ter. viii. 4; 
‘Ab. Zarah 80a, b; Shab. 85a; Bezah 7b). It is 
driven off by the smoke of the purning antler of the 
hart (Yalkut Shim'oni, ii. 97c; comp. ABlianus, “ De 
Natura Animalium," ix. 20; Pliny, “ Historia Natu- 
ralis," viii. 82, 50). The skin of the serpent was 
made into covers for the seats of kings (Yer. Ned. 
iv.; Hal 3); and in Pirke R. El. xx. (comp. Gen. 
R. xxiv. 6) it is said that the garments of Adam and 
Eve (Gen. iii. 21) were made of the same material. 

The poison of the serpent forms a coherent mass 
(B. K. 115b) It varies in strength and weight. 
That of a young serpent is heaviest, and falls to the 

bottom when dropped into à vessel of 
Their water; that of an older one remains 


Poison- suspended midway; and that of a 
very Old one floats on 


While the serpent is one of the three creatures which 
grow stronger with age (the other two being the 


In the 
Talmud. 


the . surface- 
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fish and the swine), the intensity and deadliness of 
its poison decreases with advancing age (‘Ab. Zarah 
30b). The poison of the serpent is deadly (‘Ab. 
Zarah 91b). If it is left in the wound it causes à 
burning pain, so that one sentenced to die by fire 
may be bitten by a snake instead (Sotah 8b). The 
poison spreads through the whole body, and it is 
therefore dangerous to eat the flesh of an animal 
which was bitten by a snake (Ter. viii. 6), and even 
to wear sandals made from its hide (Hul. 94a, Rashi). 
If the bone of a snake enters the foot death may 
result (Pes. 119b). The snake alone of all animals 


' harms without gain to itself, and is therefore com- 


pared to the slanderer (Ta'an. 8a e£ al.). It is also 
revengeful (Yoma 93a). Still, it seldom attacks un- 
less provoked ; and it gives warning by hissing (Ber. 
33a; Shab. 121b). The snakes of Palestine were 
considered particularly dangerous (ib.); but it is 
mentioned as one of the perpetual miracles of Jeru- 
salem that no one there was ever bitten by a snake 
(Ab. v. 5). 

The flesh of the snake, mixed with othet things, 
was considered the most effective antidote against 
the poison of the snake as wellas of other animals 
(Shab. 109b). Other cures for snake-bite are: pla- 
cing the bitten part into the body of a hen which 
has been opened alive; applying to the wound the 
embryo taken from the womb of a sound, white 
she-ass; and putting crushed gnats on the wound 
(Yoma 83b; Shab. 77b, 109b). A snake -cooked in 
olive-oil was considered a curative for itch (Shab. 
TTD). - 
Probably the anaconda is referred to in Ned. 25a 
et al., where it is related that in the time of Shabur 
a serpent devoured the straw of thirteen stables. 
The ringed snake is mentioned under 
the name of N32y (comp. Greek éx-¢, 
čyiðva; B. K. 17b and parallels) as 
encircling the opening of acave. Of 
the *shefifon? it is said that it is the only snake 
which is solitary in its habits, that its poison 18 ef- 
fective even after its death, and that its strength is 
mainly in its head (Gen. R. exi. 2, exiii. 3; comp. 
Yer. Ter. 45d). The period of gestation of the 
“affel” is set ab seventy years (Bek. Sa). The 
water-snake (“‘arad” or “ ‘arod”) occurs in the 
miraculous story of Hanina b. Dosa (Hul. 1278), 
where Rashi explains it to be the hybrid of the ser- 
pent and toad. The anger of the wise is compared 
to the bite of the “saraf” (Ab. ii. 10). The dragon, 
finally, has its equivalent in np. which, however, 
in some passages Seems to designate some kind of 
worm, as, for instance, in Ber. 62b and Git. 57a. 
Another name for the dragon is qnn (Ket. 49b; 
comp. Targ. on Jer. x. 9). 

A bad wife is called a snake in the proverb, “ No 
man can live in the same basket with a snake ” (Ket. 
72a). But the appearance of a snake in a dream is 
of good omen (Ber. 57a). For the relation of the 
serpent to Adam and Eve see Shab. 146a. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 

269: Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 234: O. Günther, 

Die Reptilien und A mphibien von Syrien, Paldstina, und 

Cypern, 1880. l ; 

E G. H | I. M. C. 
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SERRE. See DAUPHINÉ. 
SERVANT. Sce Masrer anp SERVANT, 


SERVANT OF GOD: Title of honor given to 
various persons or groups of persons; namely, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob (Deut. ix. 27: comp. Ps. cv. 6, 
42), Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 5; Josh. i. 1; I Chron. vi. 
49: II Chron. xxiv. 9; Neh. x. 29; Dan. ix. 11), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Judges ii. 8), David (Ps. xviii., 
xxxvi., captions), the Prophets (Jer. vii. 95, xxv. 
4, and elsewhere), Isaiah (Isa. xx. 3), Job (Job i. 8, 
ii. 8, xlii. 8), and even Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. xxv. 9, 


xxvii. 6, xliii. 10). In the second part of Isaiah, in 


some passages of Jeremiah, and in Ezekiel the ex- 


. pression occurs with a specia! significance. 


That devoted worshipers of the Deity were com- 
monly designated as God's servants is attested by 
the theophorous personal names frequent in all Sem- 

itic dialects, and in which one element 

Semitic is some form of the verb *'abad" 

Use of (723) and the other the name of the 
** Servant." god (comp. *'Abd Allah ^; see Lidz- 

barski, * Handbuch der Nordsemi- 
tischen Epigraphik," pp. 332 et seg.). It is in this 
sense that Abraham, Moses, Job, and Joshua are 
designated as “the servants” of Yuwu. In the case 
of Nebuchadrezzar, the meaning issomewhat differ- 
ent. By the prophet the Babylonian king is consid- 
ered as the instrument of God’s plans. To explain 
why the title was conferred on him it is not neces- 
sary to speculate on the possibly monotheistic lean- 
Ings of this monarch. Nebuchadrezzar in Daniel 
and Judith is the very prototype of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the -execrated enemy of God. Nor is 
the use of the epithet in this connection satisfac- 
torily explained by the theory advanced by Duhm, 
that Nebuchadrezzar bore the title because durin g his 
reign Israel could not very well claim to be YHWH’S 
representative on earth. Unless “‘Abdi” in the 
passages in Jeremiah given above is a scribal cor- 
ruption—which most probably it is not—Nebuchad- 
rezzar is so designated because he carries out, as 
would a slave who has no choice, the designs of 
YHWH (comp. “Ashur shebet appi,” Isa. x. 5). 

But the epithet represents the whole people or a 
section of Israel in the following passages: Ezek. 
Xxviii. 25, xxxvii. 95; Jer. xxx. 10, xlvi. 27; Isa. 
xli. 8; xlii. 19 e£ seq. ; xliii. 10; xliv. 1 e£ seg., 91; xlv. 
4; xlviii. 20; it has ceased to be an *epitheton or- 
nans" used to honor and distinguish an individual. 
This is patent from the use of “Jacob” asa synon- 
ymous designation (Ezek. xxviii. 25, xxxvii. 95 ; 
Jer. xxx. 10; Isa. xliv. Í, xlv. 4, xlviii. 20) Israel's 
destiny and duty, rather than its previous conduct, 
are indicated in this denomination. Israel is God's 


"chosen one," the equivalent of the expression 


"servant of Yimwmn" used by these exilic prophets 
(Isa. xliii. 20, xlv. 4; comp. čb. lxv. 9, 

Applied to 15, 22), “ My chosen [ones] " = “My 
Israel. servants” (Sellin, “Studien zur Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte der Jüdischen Ge- 

meinde,” i. 81). Yiwu has “called” and “stren gth- 
ened” Israel (Isa. xli. 9); therefore it is not aban- 
doned and need not be afraid (čb. verse 10). Its 
enemies shall be confounded (b. verses 11, 12). 
Yurwi has called Israel by its name (7.e., His *serv- 


ant” or “son ”): therefore it belongs to Him; for 
He has created it and formed it (ib. xliii. 1, 2), 
Through flood and fire it may pass unscathed; for 
Yawa is with it. He would exchange Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Sheba (the richest countries) for Israel. 
God loves it: itis precious in His eyes (75. verses 8 
et seq.). Yuwn’s spirit will be poured out on its 
seed, and His blessing on its shoots (70. xliv. 8), 
Israel is, in fact, a witness unto YHWH: as ITe is one, 
So Israel is the one unique chosen people (7b. xliv. 
6, 7, 8, “‘Am ‘Olam”), As such a Servant, predes- 
tined to be a light for the nations, Israel is called 
from the womb (2d. xlix. 1-6; but see below). It 
is for this that Israel will return from exile (Jer. 
XXX. 10), which was a disciplinary visitation (db. 
verse 11). Israel, however, does not as yet recog- 
nize its own opportunity (Isa. x1. 2) "Though Israel 
has sinned God has not abandoned it (čb. xlii. 24), 
because He has not abdicated (ïb. xlii. 8). It is for 
His own sake, not for Israel's, that God has chosen 
Israel (čb. xlviii. 11). In another passage Israel is 
filled with doubts concerning this (20. Ixiii. 15 et seg. ; 
probably this is a non-Isaian chapter. At all events, 


as yet it is blind and deaf, although, inasmuch as it 


has eyes and ears, it should and might be both an 
observer and a hearer as behooves one that is “ me- 
shullam ” and “‘ebed Yrwy” (2b. xlii. 18-290; “ me- 
shullam " = “one that has completely given himself 
over" a synonym of “‘ebed,” as Mohammed's 
religion is Islam and he *'Abd Allah," xlii. 18-20). 
Hence the command “Bring forth the blind peo- 
ple that have eyes, and the deaf that have ears ” (čb, 
xliii. 8). 

There are, however, four passages in the Isaian 
compilation where perhaps the “national ” interpre- 
tation is not admissible, namely, Isa. xlii. 1-4, xlix. 
1-6, 1. 4-9, lii. 18-liii. 12. The descriptions in them 

of the attitude and conduct of the 

Special ‘ebed YirwH seem to be idealizations 

Usage in of thecharacter of an individual rather 

Isaiah. than of the whole of Israel. Espe- 

cially is this true of Isa. lii. 183-1iii. 12, 
the exaltation of the * man of suffering." In thisa 
prophetic anticipatory picture of the Mrssran has 
been recognized by both Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tion. Modern critics read into it the portraits of 
Jeremiah (so Bunsen), Zerubbabel (Sellin, “Serub- 
babel,” 1898, and Kittel, “Zur Theolo gie des Altentes- 
taments," 2ded.: “Jesaja und der Leidende Messias 
im A. T."), or Sheshbazar (Winckler, * Altorienta- 
lische Forschungen," ii. 452-453). Rothstein (and 
Selin at present) holds the description to be meant 
for Jehoiachin (Rothstein, “Die Genealogie des 
Jehojachin "); while Bertholet (“Zu Jesaja LIII."), 
dividing the chapters into two distinct “ songs,” 
regards the first (Isa. lii. 18-15, liii. 11b-12) as a 
glorification of a teacher of the Torah; and the 
second (20. liii. 1-11a) as that of Eleazar (II Macc. 
vi. 18-81). Duhm also is inclined to separate this 
description into two distinct “songs” (Duhm, * Das 
Buch Jesaia," 3d ed., 1902, pp. 855-307); but he 
declares it to be impossible to assign a definite 
person as the model. The “man of suffering ” is, 
however, a teacher of the Torah. Even the period 
When these four ‘ebed Yirwn songs were written 
is not determinable save in so far as they are post- 
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exilic—perhaps as late as the days immediately pre- 

ceding the Maccabean uprising. 

It may be noted that these interpretations, accord- 
ing to which the picture is that of a definite individ- 
ual, were anticipated among Jewish commentators 
of the Middle Ages. Saadia referred the whole 
section (Isa. lii. 18-liil. 12) to Jeremiah; and Ibn 
Ezra finds this view a probable one (see Neubauer 
and Driver, “The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah Ac- 
cording to the Jewish Interpreters”). Kraetzsch- 
mar (“Der Leidende Gottesknecht ”), among mod- 
erns, selects Ezekiel for the model on account of 
Ezek. iv. Cheyne was at one time inclined to 
associate this ‘ebed Ymwm with Job (“Jewish Re- 
ligious Life,” p. 162). 

Ingenious as these various identifications are, of 
late years there has been in evidence a decided re- 

version to the theory that also Israel, 

Present or at least a part of the congregation, 
Conditions is idealized in these songs. Budde 
of Problem. (in “ American Journal of Theology,” 

1899, pp. 499-540) has successfully met 

the arguments of Duhm; and other scholars, e.g., 

Marti (see his commentary on Isaiah), Giesebrecht, 

and Konig, are now ranged on his side. This conces- 

sion must be made: in the four songs, somewhat 
more strongly than in others where Israelis hailed 
the servant of Yirwrm, stress is laid on missionary 
activity, both within and without Israel, on the part 
of the servant; furthermore various characteristics 
are dwelt on that are attributed ina certain group 
of the Psalms to the “ pious.” For this reason there is 
strong presumption that the “ poor,” the “ ‘anawim ” 

(meek) of the Psalms, are the Israel to which the 

epithet “‘ebed Yawn ” and the portrayal of his 

qualifications refer. Budde reverts to the theory of 

Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Kimhi, that the confession in 

Isa. liii. is uttered by the “nations ” referred to in Isa. 

lii. 15, and that thus Israel is the martyr, with which 

view Wellhausen, Giesebrecht, Marti, and others 

agree. If the “ remnant” (the “ poor”) be personi- 
fied in the “servant,” the “ We” of the confession 
may refer to those of Israel that had rejected these 

“noor” and “meek ». if such an interpretation 

were to be accepted the exilic date of these ideal- 

ized personifications would, of course, have to be 
abandoned. But these poor" were just such quiet 
missionaries as are described in Isa. xli. 1-4. They 

suffered in the pursuit of their missionary labors (25. 

1. 4) as well as at the hands of their own fellow 

Israelites (2b. lii., liii). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Commentaries on Isaiah ; Schian, Die Ebed- 
Jahwe- Lieder in Jes. al.-Lrvi. 1895; Laue, Die Ebed-Jahwe 
Lieder in II Theil des Jesaia, etc., 1808; Füllkrug. Der 
Gottesknecht des Deuterojesaia, 1999 ; Kraetzsehmar, Der 
Leidende Gottesknecht, 1899; J. Ley. Die Bedeutung des 
Ebed-Jahwe im 2ten Theile des Propheten Jesaja, in The- 
ologische Studien und Kritiken. 1899; Dalman, Jes. 53, etc., 
9d ed., 1891; Kosters, in Theologisch Tijdschrift, pp. 591 et 


seg., Leyden, 1896; Cheyne, in Encyc. Bibl. iv. 4398-4410, 
s.v. Servant of the Lord. 
E. G. H. 


SERVI CAMERAE. KAMMERKNECHT- 
SCHAFT. 

SERVI, FLAMINIO EPHRAIM: Italian 
rabbi; born at Pitigliano, Tuscany, Dec. 24, 1841; 
died at Casale-Monferrato Jan. 93, 1904. He re- 


ceived his education in his native town, at Padua, 


See 


and at the rabbinical school and the University of 
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Florence. He became rabbi at Monticelli in 1864; 
from 1868 he held the rabbinate of Mondovi, and 
in 1872 was appointed chief rabbi at Casale-Mon- 
ferrato, where he was also editor of “Il Vessillo 
Israelitico," in succession to Giuseppe Levi. He 
edited also the almanac “ Annuario della Famiglia 
Israelitica," Corfu, 1870-74, and “Lunario Tsraeli- 
tico,” Casale, 1881-1904. 

Servi was a prolific writer, contributing a great 
number of essays on literature and Jewish science to 
the Jewish journals of Italy, e.g., * Educatore,” 
« Corriere Israelitico," “Il Vessillo Israelitico," etc. 
He was the author of: "Statistica degli Israeliti 
Italiani,” Vercelli, 1866; “ Israeliti d’Europa nella 
Liberta," Turin, 1872; “ Dante e gli Ebrei,” Casale, 
1893; “Studii sulla Missione della Donna Israelita,” 
ib. 1908; * Versi in Ebraicee in Italiano"; etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Il Vessillo Israelitico, Jan., 1904. Supplement. 
S. F. T. H. 


SERVIA: Kingdom of southeastern Europe; 
until 1876 a vassal state of Turkey. The history of 
the Jews of the country is almost identical with that 
of BELGRADE and of NISH, its two oldest communi- 
ties. There was no regularly organized congrega- 
tion in Belgrade until the year 1530, when one was 
established through the efforts of Don Joseph Nasi, 
while the foundation of the community of Nish 
dates only from 1728. According to Samuel di 
MEDINA, rabbi of Salonica, there were two other 
communities, at Semendria and Shabats, although 
the Jews of the latter city, threatened by the rebel- 
lious Haiduks or Oksoks, were greatly reduced in 
number by emigrations in 1690 and 1787 to the 
Banat, Slavonia, and even to Buda. From a relig- 
ious point of view all these communities of Servia 
were under the supervision of the congregation of 
Salonica. 

The Servian Jews were frequently molested in 
times of general disturbance, ¢.9., by the Turks in 
1799, and by the orthodox Servians in 1807 and 
1913, the political equality of all Servians being first 
proclaimed by Milosch Obrenovich in 1817. From 
that period until 1980 the Servian Jews enjoyed all 
legal rights, and contributed materially to the pros- 
perity of the country. | 
Alexander (the son of Czerni-George [Kara-Geor- 
gevich]), who was elected on the abdication of Mi- 
losch in 1842, inaugurated a policy of oppression. 
The new prince thus repaid the support given him 
by the merchants of the orthodox religion on his 
accession to power; and the Jews were forbidden 
to settle in the interior of the country. In the 
Treaty of Paris (1856) a paragraph was inserted 
which gave full liberty in matters of religion, leg- 
islation, and commerce to the Servian Jews, though 
their condition was once more to be aggravated by 
the law of Oct. 30, 1856. 

The restoration of Milosch to the throne in 1858 
revived the hopes of the Jews; and a decree issued 
by him Sept. 26, 1858, repealed all laws in force 
against them. Prince Michel, the successor of Mi- 
losch, however, restricted their right to settle in the 
interior. At this period Servia contained 9 475 
Jews, residing in Belgrade, Nish, Pojarevatz, Se- 
mendria, Shabats, and Obrenovatz. In 1861 sixty 
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Jewish families were driven from the cities of the 
interior, further expulsion taking place in 1862 and 
1863, and especially at Shabats in 1864. 

A protest made in Dec., 1864, by the Alliance 
Israclite Universelleagainst theanti-Semitic journal 
“Svetovide” was ineffectual, and in January of the 

following year two Jews of Shabats 

The were assassinated, whereupon the Ser- 
Outrage of vian Jews went into voluntary exile. 
Shabats. In i865 there were but 1,805 left in 
the country, the greater number of 

them living at Belgrade in a ghetto beyond the en- 
trenchments of the fortress. The Jews, however, still 
sought for assistance, and were aided by J. A. Long- 
worth, G. J. Ricketts, and J. C. Blunt, successively 
English consuls at Belgrade from 1861 to 1869, 
These officials presented a petition and several verbal 
protests from the Servian Jews to three successive 
ministers at the English Foreign Office. As the 
Jews of Servia wished to place themselves under the 
protection of England, the problem was discussed 
in the House of Commons on March 29, 1867, when 
à memorial was presented to the British government 
by Sir Francis Goldsmid. In a like spirit the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelleand its president, Adolphe 
Crémieux, as well as the Board of Deputies in Lon- 
don, and its president, Sir Moses Montefiore, drew 
the attention of the English, Turkish, and Servian 


governments to this Jewish question. At the same. 


time Count Abraham Camondo brought all his in- 
fluence to bear on the viziers Ali Pasha and Fuad 
Pasha, and even on Prince Milan, when he visited 
Constantinople in 1867. The Servian constitution, 
proclaimed in 1869, while professedly liberal in char- 
acter, reaffirmed the anti-Jewish laws of 1956 and 
1861, and, moreover, rendered the Jews liable to mili- 
tary service. The English, French, Italian, and Aus- 
trian consuls at Belgrade at once protested’ in the 
names of their respective governments against the 
inconsistency of these laws; and the victims of 
the measures emigrated from the country in large 
numbers. 

The most influential Jew of Belgrade at that time 
was David Russo, who kept the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle and the properauthorities informed with 
regard to Jewish matters. In 1878 the Alliance 
again sought to intervene with Prince Milan on 
behaif of the Jews when he passed through Paris; 
but his reply was evasive. In 1876 eleven families 
were expelled from Semendria. When Servia re- 
volted against Turkey in 1876 fifty-five soldiers from 
230 Jewish families fought in the Servian army (see 
the list in Loeb, “Situation des Israélites de Tur- 
quie," etc., p. 407). In 1878 the Jews of Belgrade 
were permitted to elect a deputy to the Skupshtina ; 
and in 1880 Prince Milan appointed six Jews as 
members of his.private body-guard. "The constitu- 
tion of Jan. 2, 1889, finally abolished the anti-Jew- 
ish laws of 1856 and 1861, and from that time to the 
presenf date (1905) no important event has marked 
the history of the Jews of Servia. 

In 1884 there were 3,492 Jews in Servia. Now, 
in a total population of 2,493,770 there are 6,450, 
distributed as follows: Belgrade, 4,000; Nish, 
600; Shabats, 600; Pirot, 300; Pojarevatz, 200; 
Lescovatz, 200; Semendria, 150; Obrenovatz, 


100; Vatjevo, 50; Onb, 30. Since 1841 Belgrade 
has had a‘ Hebrew press in the national printing- 
office, and from 1888 to 1898 a Judio-Spanish jour- 
nal, " El Amigo del Pueblo,” was published there. 
Although the Jews have possessed legal equality 
since the promulgation of the constitution of 1889, 
this equality scarcely exists in general intercourse, 
and the Jews have therefore taken little part in pub- 
lic affairs. The Jewish state functionaries number 
only one schoolmaster, one schoolmistress, one head 


. of a department in the Ministry of the Interior, one 


consul-general, one ex-deputy, and one sublieu- 
tenant. Inthe liberal professionsare eight lawyers, 
six physicians, and three engineers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loeb, Situation des Israélites de Turquie, 
Serbie, e£ Roumanie, pp. 28, 45-81, Paris, 1877; Annual 
Bulletin Al. Isr. An 1839, 1903; Amarillo, Debar Mosheh, 


p. 69, Salonica, 1742-50. 

D. M. FR. 

SERVICE OF PROCESS. Sce PROCEDURE IN 
CIVIL CAUSES. 

SESSA, KARL BORROMÁUS ALEXAN- 
DER: Anti-Jewish author; born at Breslau Dec. 
20, 1786; died there Dec. 4, 1818. He studied phi- 
losophy and medicine in various universities, gradu- 
ated as doctor of medicine in Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
(1807), and was district physician in his native city. 
Besides essays on medicine and various poems and 
plays he wrote a comedy entitled * Die Judenschule,” 
which presents Jewish characters in the most vulgar 
way, all of them being actuated by the lowest mer- 
cenary motives and speaking a repulsive jargon or 
a ridiculously stilted German. The play was first 
presented in Breslau Feb. 11, 1813; then, under the 
title “ Unser Verkehr,” in Berlin and elsewhere, until 
the police prohibited its repetition. It was pub- 
lished anonymously in Breslau in 1815, and often 
reprinted, even in Reclam’s “ Universalbibliothek.” 
Treitschke (* Deutsche Geschichte,” iii. 756, Leipsic, 
1885) says that some thought Goethe had writ- 
ten the work, and that the house of Rothschild of- 
fered a prize for the discovery of the author. Ac- 
cording to Treitschke, the author was Karl Andreas 
Mertens, a Protestant ministerat Halberstadt. Both 
of these statements of Treitschke are unfounded. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. xi. 398 et seq.: Ludwig Geiger, 
Ucher den Verfasser der Posse: Unser Verkehr, in Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud. 1908, pp. 78 et seq. D 


SET-OFF (sometimes termed Counter-Claim): 
Effort of a defendant to set up a cause of action 
against a plaintiff, to the end that the judgment of 
the court may satisfy the claims of both at the same 
time; the * compensatio " of Roman law. Although 
there is no name for it, the principle is allowed in the 
jurisprudence of the Talmud; and the right of thede- 
fendant to set up hisclaim against that of the plain- 
tiff in the same proceeding in which he is brought 
before the court,to have both claims discussed at 
the same time, and to have the judgment cover both 
of them, is nowhere directly denied. 

Under ASSAULT AND BATTERY it has been shown 
that where two men have assaulted and beaten cach 
other, the damage done to one may be set off against 
the damage done to the other, and judgment may 
be rendered for the difference only. But apart from 
this instance hardly any definite recognition of the 
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right of set-off exists in the Talmud. The only pas- 
sage referred to by commentators and codifiers (D. 
K. 46b) gives hardly more than à hint, and is to this 
effect: The plaintiff is always called upon first [to 
state and to prove his case]; but it is said later on 
that sometimes the defendant is called upon first 
when it appears that his estate would “ go off cheap " 
[would be sacrificed]. Rashi expounds these two 
sayings thus: "For instance, A sues B for a mina 
which he has lent him before witnesses or on a bond; 
and B answers him, ' Thou hast seized my property ; 
return to me what thou hast seized,’ or, ‘Thou hast 
a pledge from me in thy hand and hast converted it 
to thy own use.’ They [the judges] turn first to 
A’s claim and adjudge to him the mina which B 
owes him, and afterward they turn to B’s claim to 
judge of the seizure or the pledge. But B’s estate 
might be sacrificed ; i.e., there are merchants who 
would now buy his goods at a high price, but might 
leave to-morrow. And asto his real estate, it might 
depreciate under the effect of the judgment against 
him, when itis seen that B is pressed; hence it is 
best to compel A to return the seized or pledged 
goods to D so that he may pay his debt out of 
them." In other words, the mutual claims ought 
to be heard at the same time when the contrary 
course would lead to the sacrifice of the defendant's 
property. 

The matter is brought up in the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
(Hoshen Mishpat, 24), where Joseph Caro simply 
copies the words of the Talmud; but ReMA, in his 
gloss, takes Rashi’s views, assuming in addition that 
B is not prepared with his witnesses, and can not 
undertake to prove his counter-claim within the 
thirty days which the court regularly allows to the 
defendant to make his defense. He concludes that, 
if thereis danger that B's property would otherwise 
be sacrificed, the court. should not render judgment 
till B has had a chance to prove his counter-claim. 

Both the Roman and the Anglo-American systems 
of procedure grew out of a set of writs or of formu- 
las, and cross-actions were not provided forinthese; 
thus it required either the equitable expansion of 
the old common law or of the “jus quiritum ” by 
the chancellor or by the pretor, or the intervention 
of the law-making power, to provide for such a con- 
tingency ; hence the remedy had its own name and 
its own rules. The Jewish procedure was always 
oral, and had no fixed forms for one or another class 
of actions or defenses; hence there was no name for 
the set-off or * compensatio," and it was treated like 
any- other just defense. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Civil Process Ordnung, 8 51, Budapest, 
1882; Eisenstadt, Pithe Teshubah, on Hoshen Mishpat, 24. 
WwW. B. L. N. D. 


SETH (Hebrew, nv; Greek, 270). — Biblical 
Data: According to Gen. iv. 25, 26 and v. 8-8, Seth 
was the third son of Adam. He was born after Cain 
had murdered Abel and when Adam was 130 years 
old. Seth lived to the age of 912. His eldest son 
was Enosh, who was born when Seth was 105 years 
old. In Gen. v. the line of descent from Adam to 
Noah is reckoned through Seth. Seth is mentioned 
also in I Chron. i. 1 and in Luke iii. 88; but neither 
passage contains additional information. 


E. G. H G. A. B. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: Nothwithstand-. 
ing the etymology of the name given in Gen. iv. 25, 
the Rabbis consider “Seth” to mean " foundation ” 
—i.e., Seth was the founder of the world (Num. R. 
xiv. 12; Midrash Agadah to Gen. l.c.). By “God 
hath appointed me another seed” (Gen. l.e.) Eve 
alluded to the Messiah, who would descend from 
Seth through Ruth the Moabite (Gen. R. xxiii. 7). 
After the expulsion from paradise Seth was the first 
of Adam's children who had the face and form of 
man, Adam's earlier post-expulsion progeny having 
had the shapes of demons and apes (ib. xxiv. 6; 
Tan., Bereshit, 26). Seth was one of the seven 
shepherds whom Micah (v. .5) prophesied should 
rise against the Assyrians (Cant. R. viii. 9). | 
W. B. M. SEL. 

. —Qritical View: The account of Seth in Gen. 
v. ig contained in the P document, being a part of 
that writer's list of antediluvian patriarchs. This 
list, beginning with Cainan and including Lamech, is 
the same as the list of J in Gen. iv. (comp. Harper, 
“Hebraica,” v. 35). Both are transcripts of a 
Babylonian list preserved in a corrupt form by 
Berosus (comp. Gunkel, “Genesis,” in Nowack, 
" Handkommentar," p. 121). Since “Enosh” in P's. 


‘list means “man,” as does also “ Adam” in J's list, 


probably *Seth" in the Babylonian list was the 
name of a deity. Hommel (in "Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch.” xv. 244 ef seg.) conjectures that “Seth” was 
originally “Shitti,” an epithet of Marduk, who in 
Berosus’ list occupies this place under the name 
* Adapara.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hommel, The Ten Patriarchs of Berossos, in 
Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1893, Xv. 243-216 ; Gunkel, Genesis, 
in Nowack, Handkommentar, 1901, pp. 49, 120 et seq.; Hol- 
zinger, Genesis, in K. H. C. pp. 57 et seq. > 

E. G. H. G. À. B. 


SEVEN. See NUMBERS AND NUMERALS. 
SEVERIN. See MASORAH. 


SEVERUS, ALEXANDER. See ALEXANDER 
SEVERUS. 

SEVERUS, JULIUS: Roman general; consul 
in 127. Later he held a number of offices in the 
provinces, and was legate of Dacia, Meesia, and, ac- 
cording to an inscription (0 X b” ii No: 2830), 
of Britain. "This is confirmed by Dion Cassius, who 
states (Ixix. 18) that Severus was sent from Britain 
to Judea to quell the rebellion of Bar Koxsa, 
being appointed “ legatus pro praetore" of the prov- 
ince of Judea and subsequently legate of Syria. 

Severus did not attack the Jews in open battle, 
but hunted them down one by one after tedious 
struggles in their fastnesses, caverns, and ravines, 
until, to quote the words of Dion Cassius, “he anni- 
hilated, destroyed, and exterminated them." The 
statement of Dion’s epitomizer (ib. 14), that Severus 
was appointed legate of Bithynia on the conclu- 
sion of the war, is due to a confusion with another 
Severus, who was apparently called * G. J. Severus,” 
while the one under consideration had the prenomen 
“Sextus.” The Senate, according to his inscription, 
decreed him a triumph “ob res in Iudxa prospere 
gestas." 


' BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., 1. 618; Grütz, Gesch. 


3d ed., iv. 144; Prosopographia I mperii Romani, ii. 214. 
G. S. KR. 
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SEVERUS, LUCIUS SEPTIMIUS: Emperor 
of Rome from 198 to 211 Cc. E. At the beginning of 
his reign he was obliged to war against his rival, 
Pescennius Niger, who had proclaimed himself Em- 
peror of the Hast. Which ruler the Jews preferred 
is unknown, but the other Palestinians, including 
the Greeks aud Syrians, and even the Samaritans, 
fought for Niger, so that when Severus proved vic- 
torious he deprived the inhabitants of Neapolis 
(Shechem) of their citizenship (Spartianus, * Vita 
Severi," ix.). 
quered his last rival, Albinus (197), that he freed 
the Palestinians from the punishment which their 
fidelity to Niger had evoked (70. xiv.). 

On the conclusion of the Parthian war (199) Se- 
verus marched through Syria, and it was probably 
at that time that Palestine was detached from Syria 
and made a separate province (Krauss, in “R. E. J.” 
xlvi. 220), while Sebaste (Samaria) became a Roman 
colony (Ulpian, 
in “Corpus Ju- 
ris," * Digesta," 
xv. 1, $7). Dur- 
ing this period 
one Claudius, 
who is not, how- 
ever, character- 
ized as a Jew, is 
said to have 
overrun all of 
Judea and Syria 
as & bandit, and 
to have suc- 
ceeded in reach- 
ing the emperor 
himself, and 
threatening his 
life, nor was he 
afterward cap- 
tured (Dion Cas- 
sius, “Epitome 
of Xiphilinus," 
lxxv. 2) -Oro- 
sius (vii. 17) and Eusebius (“Chronicon ?) likewise 
mention a rebellion of the Samaritans and Jews, 
and it was probably for that reason that the Senate 
granted the emperor a triumph over the Jews (“ Ju- 
daieum triumphum decreverat" ; Spartianus, l.e. 
xvi), Which Severus, on account of his illness, per- 
mitted his son CARACALLA to celebrate. 

In 202 the emperor and his son both assumed the 
title of consul in Syria, and in his march to Alexan- 
dria Severus enacted for the inhabitants of Palestine 
a number of laws, including a prohibition against 
conversion to Judaism or Christianity (2b. xvii). 
On the other hand, both Severus and Caracalla 
permitted Jews to fill offices of state, although 
they were obliged to bear all disadvantages con- 
nected with their status (^ Digesta," ii. 3, 83). The 
inscription on the synagogue of Kaisun names all 
the members of the house of Severus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost. Gesch. iv. 92; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 
208; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 651, iii. 76; Reinach, Textes 
d' Auteurs Grecs et Romains Relatifs au Judaism €, i. 944- 
916, Paris, 1895; Prosopographia Imperii Romani, iii. 213, 
No. 346, 

G. S. Kr. 


It was not until Severus had con- — 


King Mohammed al-Mu'tamid. 


Tombstone of Solomon ben Abraham Found at Seville. 
(From a photograph.) 


moravides. 


SEVILLE: Capital of the former kingdom of 
Seville; after Madrid the greatest and most beauti- 
ful city of Spain. The community of Seville is one 
of the oldest and largest in the country. Jews are 
said to have settled there, as at Toledo, shortly after 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem (* Shebet 

Yehudah,” ed. Wiener, p. 13. When 


Early | the Mohammedan conqueror Musa 
History. took the city he placed it in charge 


of its numerous Jewish inhabitants, 
As a result of dynastic dissensions at Granada, fol- 
lowed by a massacre, many Jews of that city fled to 
Seville, where they were hospitably received by 
Several of these 
Jews, including Joseph ibn Misgay, a faithful ad- 
herent of the pretender to the throne of Granada, 
were sent on diplomatic missionsand entrusted with 
oflices of state, while the king appointed Isaac b. 
Baruch ibn al-Balia, the scholarly author of a Tal- 
mudic and astro- 
nomical work, 
to the posts of 
court astrono- 
mer and prince 
(* nasi ") over all 
the Jewish com- 
munities of the 
realm. Through 
Ibnal-Balia Sev- 
ille became the 
center of Jewish 
scholarship, ta- 
king the place 
hitherto occu- 
pied by Cordova 
and Granada. 
Al-Mu‘tamid, 
who hanged, at 
Seville, Isaacibn 
Shalbib, the en- 
voy of Alfonso 
VI. of Castile, 
and who abso- 


| lutely refused to subject himself to the Christian 


kings, was deposed by the ALMORAVIDES.in 1091. 

The Jews of Seville lived peaceably under the Al- 
Abu Ayyub Sulaiman ibn al-Mu‘allam 
was physician to Ali; and Abraham ibn Kaminal 
occupied a high position at court, with the title of 
vizier, while the wealthy Eleazar b. Nahman ibn 
Ashar, a pupil of Alfasi and a man of much poetic 
talent, was the rabbi of the flourishing community. 
In 1148 Seville fell into the hands of the Armo- 
HADES, whose leader, ‘Abd al-Mu’min, ordered. the 
Jews to accept Mohammedanism, many who re- 
mained faithful to Judaism being either sold into 
slavery or imprisoned. Even those who pretended 
to be Mohammedans suffered greatly under the 
Almohades, and it was not until a century later that 
their condition improved. 

In Nov., 1248, Ferdinand III. of Castile conquered 
Seville after a siege of eighteen months. The Jews, 
carrying the scrolls of the Law, met him as he en- 
tered the city, and presented him with the key of 
the ghetto, handsomely worked in silver and inlaid 
either with Arabic or with Hebrew and Spanish in- 
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scriptions (see illustration, Jew. Encyc. v. 963). 
Historians differ as to whether the key, which is 
preserved in the Cathedral of Seville, was given to 
King Ferdinand or to his son, afterward King Al- 
fonso X., who directed the campaign as crown 
prince. Amador 
de Jos Rios has 
advanced the 
opinion that 
there were two 
keys, one of 
which was pre- 
sented to Ferdi- 
nand and bore 
Arabie inscrip- 
tions, while the 
other key, with 
Hebrew and 
Spanish inscrip- 
tions, was given 
a few years later 
to Alfonso as a 
token of grati- 
tude (“ Hist.” i. 
372 et seq.). 
Ferdinand was 
very gracious to 
the Jews. In 
dividing the 
land he remem- 
bered all who 
had rendered 
him any service 
in capturing the 
city, as well as 
the Jewish tax- 
collectors, phy- 
sicians, and in- 
 terpreters; he 
gave the Jews 
some of the 
mosques also, to 
be transformed 
jntosynagogues, 
and permitted 
them to live in 
the ghetto. 
This quarter, 
which was very 
large, was situ- 
ated close to the 
Aleazar, the for- 
mer residence of 
the Moorish 
kings, and ex- 
tended as far as 
the Puerta de 
Carmona. Itin- 
cluded several 
parishes, and was surrounded by a high wall 
with two gates opening into the city, one on the 
Borceguineria, as the street is still called, and 
the other on S. Nicolas street. A third street, the 
Calle de los Levies, received its name from the 
wealthy Jews who resided there, though this name 
-was subsequently changed to Corred Mayor; an- 
XI.—14 


The Golden Tower at Seville. 
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Used as a Residence by Jewish Financiers of 
the Kings of Castile. 
(From a photograph.) 


Severus 


seville 


other street was known as the. Xamardana. ‘In 
the ghetto were situated the shops of the Jews, the 
market, the Jewish court, the slaughter-houses, 
and the synagogues, of which there were three large 
and about twenty small ones. 


The entrance to the 
largest syna- 
gogue was 
through the 
Puerta de la 
Carne, or de la 
Juderia (called 
also Puerta de 
Min Joar, after 
a wealthy Jew 
who owned land 
there). The Jew- 
ish cemetery 
was situated 
outside the 
Puerta de la 
Carne in the 
suburb of 8. 
Bernardo, or Ben 
Ahvar (Zuñiga, 
* Anales de Se- 
villa," i. 140, 
155; Fidel Fita, 
“La España He- 
brea,” i. 215 et 
seq. ). 

Alfonso X. 
confirmed his 
father’s gifts to 
ihe Jews and 
granted them 
various com- 
mercial and in- 
dustrial privi- 
leges, although 
he assigned the 
tithes of the. 
large and 
wealthy com- - 
munity to the 
first Archbishop 
of Seville and 
his chapter. In 


the middle of 
the fourteenth 
century between 


6,000 and 7,000 
Jewish families 
were living at 
Seville; many of 
them were en- 
gaged in indus- 
try and com- 
merce. Their 
wealth, how- 
ever, soon aroused the envy and hatred of the 
populace. As carly as 1341 the farmers of the 
municipal taxes were enjoined to rent shops to 
the Jews only in case all the shops of the com- 
munity were already occupied. The Jews were fre- 
quently exposed to attacks and maltreatment, and 
& special decree was issued to the effect that any 


Seville 
Sforno 


one who struck a Jew in his shop, whether wound- 
ing or killing him, should be fined 72, 600, or 6,000 
maravedis, according to the enormity of the offense. 


The hostility manifested against the Jewish popula- - 


tion was accentuated by the execution of Don Joseph 
Pichon, tlie administrator of the royal taxes, who 
had been very popular at Seville; and it was espe- 
cially inereased by the frequent vituperative ser- 
mons of the archdeacon Ferrand MARTINEZ, whose 


baneful activity the directors of the aljama repeat- - 


edly but vainly endeavored to check. 

For fifteen years Martinez incited the people. of 
Seville to kill the Jews. A riot finally broke out 
on March 15, 1891, during which several Jews were 
slain; but the nobles, who protected them, soon 

quelled the uprising. Three months 


Riot later, on June 6, the persecution was 
of 1391. renewed. The infuriated populace at- 


tacked the ghetto from all sides, plun- 
dering and burning the houses. More than 4,000 fell 
victims to the mob’s fury, although most of the Jews 
accepted baptism to save their lives. Women and 
children were sold to Mohammedans as slaves (Zu- 
figa, l.e. i. 288; "Shebet Yehudah,” ed. Wiener, p. 
98, and pp. 128 et seg. [letter of Hasdai Crescas]). 


Old Juderia, Street in Which the Santa Maria de'la Blanca is 
Situated. 
(From a photograph by Dr. William Popper.) 


In 1396 Henry IIL presented the ghetto, including 
all its houses, lands, and synagogues, to his favor- 
ites Diego Lopez de Estufiiga and Juan Hurtado 
de Mendoza, who were empowered by the deed of 
gift to sell, pawn, give, exchange, demolish, or 
otherwise dispose of this property according to their 
will and pleasure. The ghetto received the name of 
Villa Nueva, and the synagogues were transformed 
into churches, one, Santa Maria de la Blanca. being 
among the finest ecclesiastical edifices in tho city. 
Another was called the Church of S. Cruz; a third 
became the convent Madre de Dios; while the fourth 
was not left to the Jews, as was alleged, but was 
transformed into the Church of S. Bartolomé, which 
foralong time bore Hebrew inscriptions over its doors 
and which still stands as originally erected (Caro, 
" Antiguedas de Sevilla,” pp. 20a, 42b, Seville, 1634). 
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Despite the fact that there was now no real commu- 
nity at Seville, some Jews remained there even after 
the fearful slaughter and the destruction of the 
ghetto. They lived in the old Jewish quarter, as 
well as among the Christians; and with the permis- 
sion of the municipal council, which keenly felt the 
loss of the Jews’ taxes, they resumed their custom- 
ary occupations as smiths, silversmiths, tailors, 
shoemakers, workers in leather, merchants, and sur- 
geons; but they suffered so much from the fanatical 
populace that they were compelled to hire a guard 
of 900 men for their protection. There were also 
many Maranos who remained Jews at heart, being 
confirmed in their faith by Judah ibn Verga (* She- 
bet Yehudah," pp. 94, 96); they were among 
the wealthiest inhabitants of the city. The tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition was first instituted at Seville, 
its earliest victims being the wealthy Maranos who 
had entered into a conspiracy against the Holy 
Office. The Jewish cemetery of Seville was trans- 
formed into a garden after the expulsion, but wag 
not entirely laid out until 1580. "The graves were 
obliterated, and the costly tombstones were ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the populace. 

Seville, the home of Abravanel and Ibn Tibbon, 
was the residence or birthplace of many Jewish 
scholars who took their names from it. Among the 
earliest of these were: Abun b. Sharada, the poet; 
Judah ibn Balaam, author of commentaries on the 
Bible; Abu ibn Afla, a mathematician and translator 
of a mathematical work; the famous Joseph ibn 
Migash; Moses Levi Abulafia (d. 1955), physician 
to the last Moorish king of Seville; the poet Judah 

Samuel ‘Abbas; Yom-Tob b. Abraham, 


Native a commentator on the Talmud; and 
Scholars. David Abudarham, author of a litur- 


gical work. Contemporaneous with 
them were the physicians Moses b. Samuel (as a 
Christian called Juan de Avignon) and Judah 
Alashkar; Isaac ben Moses (whose son Joseph wrote: 
a treatise on astronomy); David b. Solomon ibn 
Ya'ish and his father, the physician Solomon ibn 
Ya'ish (called also Don Soliman), the author of a. 
large Arabic commentary on the canon (Caro, l.e. p. 
42a; Zunz, “Z. G.” p. lii; Fidel Fita, le. i. 976 et 
seq., quotes the legible portions of the inscription on. 
Solomon’s tombstone, which still exists). 

Don Ephraim, called Al-Barceloni, and Don 
Moses b. Sacar were contemporaries of Isaac b. 
Sheshet, as were * ITa-Sar ha-Tafsar " and Don Moses. 
b. R. Saadia mys (= “Picho "), probably a relative 
of Joseph Pichon (Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, No. 
209). Judah ibn Verga, the author of the *Shebet. 
Yehudah ” and of mathematical works, was living 
at Seville at the time when the Inquisition was. 
introduced. 

Seville has (1905) a population of 146,205, inclu- 
ding about 200 Jewish families. Most of the latter 
are In poor circumstances, being immigrants from 
Tangier and other African cities. See FERDINAND: 
II. ; INQUISITION; Prcuon, Josern. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zuñiga, Anales de Sevilla, i. 140 et seq.; Rios, 

Hist. i. 108, 116, 229 et seq., 369 et seq., 452 ; ii. 214, 390 et seq.;; 

Gritz. Gesch. vi. 13 ct scq., 119; viii. 62 et seq. 
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SEXTUS, JULIUS AFRICANUS: Byzan- 
tine chronographer, noted for his surprisingly lucid 
interpretations of some Biblical questions; flourished 
in the first half of tho third century of the common 
era, Suidas (s.v. '"Aópucavóc) says that Africanus wasa 
Libyan philosopher; and this statement is supported 
by J ulius’ works, which, although written in Greek, 
betray their author’s knowledge of Latin, indicating, 
therefore, that he was a native of Latin North 
Africa. He was, itseems, the son of Christian parents 
and, doubtless, the scion of a noble family. This as- 
sumption ex plains the fact that he took part in the ex- 
pedition of Septimius Severus against Osrhoene in 
195. He was a friend of Abgar VIII. of Edessa ; and 
he found much material for his works in the archives 

of that city. These relations with the 
His Orient explain his knowledgeof Syriac, 
Knowledge which he shows, for example, in the 
of Lan- fourth chapter of his Keoro/, where he 
guages. gives the Syrian name of a fish. He 
may also have become personally ac- 
quainted with the condition of the Jewsin Babylon; 
for he says in the Susanna Epistle that the Jews were 
living under their own jurisdiction in the Exile. 
His works in Biblical criticism indicate that he knew 
Hebrew also. Toward the end of his life he was 
presbyter, or, according to others, bishop, of Em- 
maus (Nicopolis) in Palestine, and as such headed 
an embassy to Rome in behalf of that city. He was 
a contemporary and friend of ORIGEN, and lived 
under the emperors Heliogabalus and Alexander 
Severus. 

Allthe works of Africanus, which are of course es- 
pecially important for Christianity, are also highly 
interesting for Judaism. 
(1)a chronography in five books, in virtue of which 
he is not only the founder of Church history and 
the predecessor of Eusebius, but also the source and 


pattern for the Byzantine chronographers, who fre- ; 


quently make extracts from this work, thereby pre- 
serving considerable fragments. He divides the his- 
tory ofthe world into seven epochal weeks, similar to 
the Jewish work * Lepto Genesis " (Jubilees), treating 
within these divisions the earliest history of the hu- 
man race, then Jewish history, and, finally, the latter 
synchronistically with general history. He places 
Moses 1,020 years before the first Olympiad, a date 
probably derived from Justus of Tiberias, from 
whose lost history much has been preserved by 
Africanus; and it is to this source that aro to be 
traced various statements of facts found in Afri- 
canus! history and parallel to those given by 
Josephus. In connection with the Biblical stories 
Africanus relates many legends whose origin may 
in part be found in the Apocalypses and the Mid- 
rashim. 
(2) Keoroi (= “Embroidery "), a figurative name 
given to a large work said to have included twenty- 
four (according to others, fourteen and 
His Works. nineteen) books, and dedicated to Al- 
exander Severus. The two books that 
have been preserved deal chiefly with matters per- 
taining to warfare, the whole work having been de- 
voted to similar subjects. Here also are found im- 
portant data relating to Jewish history ; e.g., that the 
Pharisees, d.e., the Jews engaged in war with Titus, 
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destroyed a division of the Roman army by poison- 
ing the wine the soldiers drank (Keorol, 8 8). This 
work, filled with pagan views and gross super- 
stitions, was formerly ascribed to a pagan author; 
but recent criticism assigns it to Africanus. (8) A 
letter to Origen relative to the Susanna Epistle ap- 
pended in the Septuagint to the Book of Daniel. 
The penetration that Africanus displays in proving 
this letter to be a forgery has earned for him the 
reputation of a sound Bible critic. (4) A letter to 
Aristides on the discrepancies in the genealogy of 
Jesus. In this letter also Africanus shows that he 
is well versed in Jewish history. (5) He may also 
have written a commentary on Daniel's weeks of 
years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fragments from Africanus have been collected 
in Galland. Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, ii., Venice, 1781; 
Routh, Reliquice Sacre, 2d ed., ii; Migne, Patrologia 
Groea, x. et seq.: Veterum Mathematicorum Opera, ed. 
M. Thevenot, Paris, 1693; Fabricius-Harles, Bibliotheca 
Greeca, iv. 240-245; H. Gelzer, S. Julius Africanus, Leipsie, 
1890-85; Harnack, Gesch. der Altchristlichen Litteratur, i. 
507, ii. 70 ct seq. 


G. S. Kr. 


SFAX. See TUNIS. 


SFEJ, ABRAHAM: Rabbinical author; born 
at Tunis in the early part of the eighteenth century; 
died at Amsterdam in 1784, while discharging the 
duties of collecting rabbi for the community of 
Jerusalem. Sfej left his native city and settled in 
Jerusalem, sojourning for a time in Constantinople. 
He wrotea work entitled “ ‘Ene Abraham " (Amster- 
dam, 1784), a commentary on the “ Yad ha-Haza- 
kah" of Maimonides. - 

BIBLIOGRAPILY : Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 299-901. 
D. M. Fr. 
‘SFORNO: Italian family, many members of 

which distinguished themselves as rabbis and schol- 

ars. The most prominent of these were the fol- 
lowing: | 

Hananeel ben Jacob Sforno: Talmudist ; lived 
at Bologna in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
brother of Obadiah Sforno, who mentions him in the 
introduction to his commentary on the Pentateuch. 
A responsum of Iananeel's was inserted by Shab- 
bethai Baer in his * De'er ‘Eshek,” § 55. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 818; Mortara, Indice, p. 

61: Mosè, vi. 192. 

Israel Sforno: Talmudist; lived at Viadano in 
the sixteenth century. A halakic decision of his is 
quoted in a manuscript collection of 260 responsa of 
the Italian rabbis (No. 935). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice. p. 61. 

Jacob ben Obadiah Sforno: Venetian scholar 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Shab- 
bethai Bass, and, after him, Wolf, attributed to 
Jacob a work entitled “Iggeret ha-Te'amim ” (Ven- 
ice, 1600), containing mystic explanations of the ac- 
cents. The correctness of the ascription is, how- 
ever, doubted by Steinschneider, who believes that 
this work is identical with one of the same title by 
Aaron Abraham ben Daruch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shabbethai Bass, Sifte Yeshenim, s.v.: Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. i. 1089; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 716, 1255. 


Nissim Isaac ben Judah Sforno: Rabbi at 


Mantua in the sixteenth century. He was the au- 
thor of an epistle on the “Cuzari”, and a respon- 
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sum of his is quoted in the above-mentioned collec- 
tion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 915; Mortara, Indice, 

p. 

Obadiah ben Israel Sforno: Venetian Tal- 
mudist of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He edited Menahem Azariah di Fano’s “Yemin 
Adonai Romemah " (Venice, n.d.); and a responsum 
of his isinserted in Di Fano'scollection of Responsa 
(Venice, n.d., p. 88). 

Obadiah ben Jacob Sforno: Italian exegete, 
philosopher, and physician; born at Cesena about 
1475; died at Bolognain 1550. After acquiring in his 
native town a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, rab- 
binical literature, mathematics, and philosophy, he 
went to Rome to study medicine. There his great 


learning won for him a prominent place among. 


scholars; and when Reuchlin was at Rome (1498- 
1500) and desired to perfect his knowledge of He- 
brew literature, Cardinal Domenico Grimani ad- 
vised him to apply to Obadiah. Equally high was 
Obadiah's reputation asa casuist. Meir KATZENEL- 
LENBOGEN consulted him on legal questions (Re- 
sponsa, p. 97, $ 48), and Joseph Coon invoked his 
authority (Responsa, p. 96, No..192, Sudilkov, 1834). 
At the request of Israel ben Jehiel Ashkenazi, rabbi 
of Rome, Obadiah issued a decision in the case of 
Donina, daughter of Samuel Zarfati, the renowned 
physician of the pope. About 1525 Obadiah left 
Rome and led for some timea wandering life. From 
several letters of that epoch addressed to his brother 
Hananeel at Bologna it would appear that Obadiah 
was in poor cireumstances. Finally he settled at 
Bologna, where he founded a Talmudical school, 
which he conducted until his death. 

Obadiah was an indefatigable writer, chiefly in 
the field of Biblical exegesis. The characteristic 
features of his exegetical work are respect for the 
literal meaning of the text and a reluctance to enter- 


tain mystical interpretations. He possessed excel- 


lent judgment in the selection of explanations from 
the earlier exegetes, as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, RaSHBaM, 
and Nahmanides, and he very often gives original 


interpretations welhich betray an extensive philoloz- 


ical knowledge. He wrote the following commen- 
taries: on the Pentateuch (Venice, 1567); on, Canticles 
and Ecclesiastes, that on the latter being dedicated 
to King Henry II. of France (25.) ; on the Psalms (20. 
1586); * Mishpat Zedek,” on Job (čb. 1589); on the 
books of Jonah, Habakkuk, and Zechariah, pub- 
lished with David ibn Hin's * Likkute Shoshannim ? 
(Amsterdam, 1724). He wrote also “ Kaw wanat ha- 
Torah,” prefixed to the Pentateuch commentary. 
Obadiah was active also in the domain of religious 
philosophy. In a work entitled “Or ‘Ammim” 
(Bologna, 1587) he endeavored to combat with Bib- 
lical arguments the theories of Aristotle on the eter- 
nity of matter, on God’s omniscience, and on the 
universality of the soul, as well as various other 
Aristotelian views that seemed to conflict with relig- 
ion. In the introduction Obadiah says that he was 
induced to write his work by the fact that even so 
great a man as Maimonides had expressed the opin- 
ion that all the theories of Aristotle concerning the 
sublunary world are absolutely correct. Obadiah 
himself translated the “Or 'Ammim " into Latin and 


sent it to Henry II. of France, but it has never been 
published. Another work on religious philosophy 
by Obadiah is his commentary on the sayings of the 
Fathers, published in the introduction to the Roman 
Mahzor (Bologna, 1540). 

Obadiah was also the author of the following 
works, still extant in manuscript: “Biur le-Sefer 
Uklidas,” a paraphrase of the eight books of Euclid, 
translated from the Arabic (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
MS. No. 485); “ Derashot” (Halberstam MSS., No. 
381); “ Dikduk Leshon ‘Ibri,” a Hebrew grammar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kahbalah, p. 52, 

ed. Amsterdam; Gans, Zemah Dawid, i. 931a, ed. Otfenbach ; 

Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 255: Rossi, Dizionario, p. 294; 

Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 939: Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins ` 

Juifs, i. 147; Geiger, Johann Reuchlin, pp. 37, 105; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2075; Grütz, Gesch. ix. 49; Vogel- 

stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, pp. 77 et seq.;- 

Finkel, Obadiah Sforno als Exeget. 

Osheah' ben Nissim Isaac Sforno: Rabbi at 
Mantua in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
A religious poem of his was inserted by Joseph 
Jedidiah Karmi in his * Kenaf Renanim.? 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indicc, p. 61. 


Solomon Samuel ben Nissim Israel Sforno: 
Rabbi at Asti, later at Venice; died in 1617. Sev- 
eral responsa of his were inserted by Jacob Heil- 
bronner in his “Nahalat Ya‘akob” (Padua, 1622). 
Solomon left in manuscript commentaries on 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, the Megillot, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles. He edited the *Cu- 
zari" with the commentary of Judah Moscato (Ven- 
ice, 1594). On his death a funeral sermon was pro- 
nounced by Leon of Modena, who lauded him in the 
highest terms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y isract, p. 341: 
Mortara, Indice, p. 61; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 318; Berliner, 
Luhot Abanim, No. 261. 

S. I. Dn. 

SHA'ATNEZ (t3xbyty): Fabric consisting of a 
mixture of wool and linen, the wearing of which is 
forbidden by the Mosaic law (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. 
xxii. 11). The Septuagint rendering is «iBdn2ov 
(something false, adulterated, or drossy) In the 
Coptic or Egyptian language “sasht” means 


“weave” and “nouz,” “false”: the compound 
"Slià at-D0Z," therefore, signincs 2 ~falsc woavo” 


The Mishnah explains the word t3OVyt as the 
acrostic of three words, yw», "b, n3 (“carded,” 
“woven,” and “twisted ”; Kil. ix. 8). 

The combining of various fabrics in one garment, 
like the interbreeding of different species of ani- 
mals, or the planting together of different kinds of 
seeds, is prohibited as being contrary to the laws of 
nature. The cabalists regard such combination as 
a defiance of God, who established natural laws and 
gave each species its individuality. 

Maimonides bases the prohibition on the general 
law against imitating heathen customs: “ Ye shall 
not walk in the manners of the nation, which I cast 

out before you” (Lev. xx. 23), and 

Views of says, “The heathen priésts adorned 
Mai- themselves with garments containing 
monides. vegetable and animal materials, while 
they held in their hand a seal of min- 

eral This you will find written in their books” 
(* Moreh," iii. 37). Other critics consider the pro- 
hibition of sha'atnez from a hygienic point of view, 
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and reason that the elements of wool and linen are 
diametrically opposed to each other, since the wool 
has an absorbing and shrinking nature while linen 
is resistant and non-shrinkable, these conflicting 
tendencies neutralizing each other and causing dis- 
order in connection with the effusion of perspiration 
from the body. 

It appears, however, that sha‘atnez was per- 
mitted in the case of the priest's girdle, which was 
interwoven with purple, blue, and scarlet wool (Ex. 
xxxix. 29); it may be used also in the case of the 
purple and the blue cord entwined in the zizit, or 
the woolen zizit on a linen garment (Yeb. 4b, 5b), 
as the sacredness of the purpose is supposed to pro- 
tect against any evil effect. The phrase “lo yah- 
geru ba-yaza‘” (“they shall not gird themselves with 
any thing that causeth sweat ?; Ezek. xliv. 18) is 
interpreted in the Talmud to mean “ they shall not 
gird themselves around the bent of the body, where 
sweat effuses most? (Zeb. 18b) Rabbi is of the 
opinion that the girdle of the ordinary priest was of 
sha‘atnez; R. Eleazar says it was of fine linen. The 
high priest wore a linen girdle on Yom Kippur and 
a girdle of sha‘atnez on all other days (Yoma 12b). 

By the Mosaic law sha'atnez is prohibited only 
after it has been carded, woven, and twisted, but the 
Rabbis prohibit it if it has been subjeeted to any one 
of these operations (Niddah 61b). Hence felt cloth, 
of mixed wool and linen, is forbidden (Kil. ix. 9). 
On theother hand, the Rabbis recognize only sheep's 
wool as wool, the finest being that of lambs and 
rams (comp. II Kings iii. 4); they exclude camels' 
hair, the fur of hares, and the wool of goats. Ifany 
of the excluded wools is mixed with sheep’s wool, 
or spun with it into thread, the character of the 
material ig determined by the proportion of each, 
If the greater part of it issheep’s wool, it is reckoned 
as wool; if the contrary, it is not so regarded, and 
may be mixed again with linen (Kil. ix. 1). 

A woolen garment may be worn over a linen gar- 
ment,or vice versa, but they may not be knotted or 
sewed together. Sha'atnez is prohibited only when 

worn as an ordinary garment, for the 
Ex- protecticn ór benefit of the body (Sifra, 


cepticonalL Deut. 232). or for its warmth (Rezah 


Cases. 15a), but not if carried on the back as 
a burden or as merchandise. Cush- 
ions and tapestry with which the bare body is 
not in touch do not come under the prohibition (Kil. 
ix. 2). To lie onsha‘atnez is permitted by the strict 
interpretation of the Mosaic law, but the Rabbis 
feared lest some part of the sha‘atnez might fold 
over and touch part of the body ; hence they went to 
theextreme of declaring that even if only the lowest 
of ten couch-covers is of sha‘atnez one may not lie 
on them (Yoma 69a) Pillows, if of a kind that 
leaves no likelihood of their folding over and touch- 
ing the body, are permitted to be of sha‘atnez. Felt 
soles with heels are also permitted (Bezah 152), be- 
cause they are stiff and do not warm the feet. 

In later times the Rabbis were inclined to modify 
the law. Thus sha'atnez was permitted to be used 
in stiff hats (“Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” section * Ki Teze," 
No. 571). Silk resembling wool, and hemp resem- 
bling linen, which formerly were forbidden * for ap- 
pearance sake” (Kil. ix. 3), were later permitted 
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in combination with either wool or linen, because 
“we now know how to distinguish them." Hempen 
thread was manufactured and permitted for use in 
sewing woolen clothing. 

A linenadmixture is detected during the process of 
dyeing cloth, as wool absorbs the dye more readily 
than does linen (Niddah 61b). Wool is distin guished 
from linen by three tests— feeling, burning, and 
smelling; linen burns in a flame, while wool singes 
and creates an unpleasant odor. There were special 
experts employed to detect sha‘atnez (^ Ha-Karmel," 
i., No. 40). 

The observance of the laws concerning sha‘atnez 
was relaxed in the sixteenth century; and the Coux- 
CIL OF Four LANDS found it necessary to enact (1607) 
a * takkanah " against sha‘atnez, especially warning 
women not to sew woolen trails to linen dresses, nor 
to sew a velvet strip in front of the dress, as vel- 
vet hada linen back (Gritz, * Gesch." vii. 36, Hebrew 
ed., Warsaw, 1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Kilayim, x.; Tur Yoreh 

De'ah; Shuthan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 298-304; Israel Lip- 

schiitz, Batte Kilayim. appended to his commentary on the 


Mishnah, section Zera‘im : Ha-Maggid (1864), viii., Nos. 20, 
35: M. M. Saler, Yalkut Y ighak, ii. 48a, Warsaw, 1899. 


W. B. J. D. E. 


SHABABO (iv), JESHUA : Egyptian scribe 
and rabbi; lived in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. His teachers were Rabbis Abraham 
ha-Levi of Cairo and Joseph Nazir, who afterward 
became his father-in-law (see JOSEPH NAZIR BEN 
Havvru Moses na-LEvr) The relation between 
teacher and pupil may be inferred from the fact that 
Abraham ha-Levi included some dissertations of his 
pupil in his work * Ginnat Weradim." The two 


men differed in opinion, and the pupil answered his 


teacher in “ Perah Shushan " (Constantinople, 1182). 
Besides, he wrote “Sha‘are Orah,” *Sha'are Torah,” 
and a large work in two parts entitled * Sha'are 
Yeshu‘ah,” containing responsa. Shababo was for 
some time a sofer, but resigned this office from re- 
ligious motives when he was appointed dayyan of 
Cairo. 

E. C. L. GRÜ. 
 SHABRRAT (“Sabbath”): Treatise in the Mish- 
nah, Toserta, and both Talmuds; dovowd hisy so 
rules and regulations for the Sabbath. The Scrip- 
tural passages that treat of the Sabbath and of the 
laws for its observance, thus forming the exegetical 
basis of this treatise, are: Ex. xvi. 22 et seg.; XX. 
10; xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 21; xxxv. 2, 3; Num. xv. 92 
et seg. ; Deut. v. 14; Jer. xvii. 21 et seq. ; Amos viii. 
5; Neh. x. 81, xiii. 15 et seg. Shabbat is the first 
treatise in the mishnaic order Seder Mo‘ed, and 
is divided into twenty-four chapters, containing 133 
paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i: Ways in which things may not be brought 
from a private domain (“reshut ha-yahid ”) to the 

public domain (“reshut ha-rabbim ”) 

Contents. and vice versa on the Sabbath (§ 1); 

things which may not be done on Fri- 

day afternoon or by lamplight on Friday evening 

($$ 2-8); rules adopted at the council in the upper 

chamber of Hananiah b. Hezekiah b. Garon (S 4); 

additional particulars concerning things which may 
not be done on Friday ($$ 5-11). 
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Ch. ii.: Illumination on the Sabbath, the kinds of 
oil which may be used, and the materials which may 
serve as wicks ($3 1-3); further details concerning 
lamps (§ 4); cases in which lamps may be extin- 
guished on the Sabbath (§ 5); the three duties of 
women neglect of which may cost them their lives 
(§ 6); the three things of which the master of the 
house must remind his household at twilight on 
Friday evening (§ 7). 

Ch. iii. and iv.: Permitted and prohibited meth- 
ods in which food may be warmed or kept warm on 
the Sabbath; concerning things which are regarded 
as set apart (“mukzeh”) and which one is forbid- 
den to move on that day. 

Ch. v.: With what an animal may be led on the 
Sabbath (e.g. a halter), and what may be placed 


on it (e.g., a blanket), and what may not be placed. 


on it, every object not requisite for the health or 
safety of the animal, or for guarding it, being re- 
garded as a burden, and it being forbidden to load 
& beast on that day. 

Ch. vi.: Garments which may be worn by men, 
women, and children, and those which may not be 
worn; à discussion of the question whether weapons 
adorn a man, the majority of the sages deciding that 
they disgrace him who bears them, since they are 
implements of murder, inasmuch as, according to 
Isa. ii. 4, the ideal of the future is a time when the 
nations shall d well in everlasting harmony and shall 
change their arms to implements of peace. 

Ch. vii.: The gradations, according to circum- 
stances, of thesin-offering for breaking the Sabbath; 
enumeration of the thirty-nine chief kinds of work 
which are forbidden, namely, seven of agriculture, 
four of cooking, thirteen of tailoring, seven of 
butchering and tanning, twoof writing and erasing, 
two of building and demolishing, two of kindling 
and extinguishing fires, one of the hammer-stroke 
(giving the finishing touch to a thing), and one of 
carrying an object from the reshut ha-yahid to the 
reshut ha-rabbim and vice versa. 

Ch. viii.: Determination of quantities in the case 
of various objects which render one guilty of a vio- 
lation of the Sabbath in carrying them on that day. 
In the last paragraph (& 7) of this chapter Isa. xxx. 
14 is quoted asa text. 

Ch. ix.: Biblical verses cited as additional proofs 
or texts ($$ 1-4); further details concerning the quan- 
tities of many things that may not be carried on the 
Sabbath (S8 5-7). 

Ch. x.: Concerning those cases in which one 
who transports an object is not guilty of violating 
the Sabbath ($$ 1-4); cases in which two persons 
who carry an object together from one place to an- 
other are guilty, and those in which they are inno- 
cent; onthe transportation of a corpse or of a living 
man (S 5); on the problem whether one who bites or 
cuts his nails or plucks out his hair on the Sabbath 
is guilty of a violation of that day (§ 6). 

Ch. xi.: On throwing objects from one place to 
another, from one house across the street to another, 
from the land into the water and vice versa, or from 
à ship into the sea and vice versa. 

Ch. xii.: Concerning building, hammering, saw- 
ing. boring, weeding fields, felling trees, and gather- 
ing wood or greens ($8 1-2); on writing two letters 


of the alphabet and of writing in general, together 
with the cases in which one by writing does not 
violate the Sabbath (SS 3-6). 

Ch. xiii: Concerning weaving, spinning, sew- 
ing, tearing, washing, dyeing, and hunting. 

Ch. xiv.: Cases in which hunting on the Sabbath 
does not render one guilty of violation of that day 
(8 1); on the preparation of a solution of salt (S 2); 
medicines and remedies permitted on the Sabbath, 
and those which are forbidden (88 3-4). 

Ch. xv.: The knots which may be tied on the 
Sabbath and those which may not be tied (88 1-2); 
on putting clothes away and on making beds (S 8). 

Ch. xvi.: Incase a fire breaks out on the Sabbath, 
sacred writings and phylacteries (*tefillin ") may be 
rescued, as well as such food as is necessary for 
that day; non-Jews, but not Jews, may be allowed 
to extinguish the fire; but a Jew may not urgea 
non-Jew to do any work for him on the Sabbath. 

Ch. xvii.: Vessels which may be carried on the 
Sabbath; blinds may be lowered on that day. 

Ch. xviii.: Things which may be moved on the 
Sabbath; calves and the foals of asses may be led; 
à woman may lead her child, though she may not 
carry it; cattle may be helped when about to give 
birth; and the Sabbath is not broken by assisting 
a woman in labor. 

Ch. xix.: Circumcision on the Sabbath; that day 
is not violated by a circumcision or by the necessary 
preparations for one, 

Ch. xx.: Wine may be strained and cattle fed on 
the Sabbath. 

Ch. xxi.: In what manner many objects, regarded 
as set apart, may be moved and put away (88 1-9); 
the clearing of the table (§ 8). 

Ch. xxii.: On the preparation of food and drink 
on the Sabbath (S8 1-4); bathing and anointing 
with oil on that day (SS 5-6). 

Ch. xxiii.: Lending, rafling, and distributing 
food and drink on the Sabbath ($& 1-2); preparations 
for the evening of the week-day which may be made 
on the Sabbath (S& 3-4); the degree of care for the 
dead which is permissible on the Sabbath (& 5). 

Ch. xxiv.: On the case of a travelerovertaken by 
the Sabbath eve before he reaches a city (S 1); the 
feeding of cattle ($$ 2-4); the fulfilment of vows on 
that day (§ 5). 

The catalogue and definition of various tasks, 
and the lists of garments, utensils, and ornaments, 
as well as of materials for fuel and illumination, 
all detailed in the Mishnah, render it especially im- 
portant for the history of civilization. 

The Tosefta is divided into eighteen chapters, and 
contains many important maxims and sayings be- 

sides additions to and amplifications 

The of the Mishnah. Particularly note- 
Tosefta. worthy is its enumeration, in ch. vi. 
and vii., of current customs, usages, 

and superstitions, some of them being regarded by 
the scholars as harmless and permissible, while 
others were forbidden as heathenish and pagan. 
Certain superstitious views and usages may be men- 
tioned here. In beginning an undertaking the first 
part of the work should be done by some one deft 
of touch, as a sign that the completion of the task 
will not be arduous (vi. 3). When sparks fly from 
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the fireand fall on the ground it isa sign that guests 
may be expected (vi. 29). Ifa hen crows likea cock, 
she must be stoned (vi. 5). If one turns his shirt 
inside out when taking it off, he will dream at night. 
If one kisses a coffin containing a corpse, he will see 
the dead man in his dreams (vi. 7). If one puts a 
lamp or a candle on the ground, it angers the dead 
(vi. 2). If two persons walk together and some one 
comes between them, the friendship between the pair 
will be broken (vil. 12). 

The following advice given by R. Eliezer b. R. 
Jose ha-Gelili in the Tosefta is also noteworthy: “If 
a pious man beginneth a journey which thou also 
must make, strive thou to go with him; for good 
angels accompany him. But if a blasphemer begin- 
neth a journey which thou also must make, go thou 
pefore him or go thou after him, but beware lest 
thou be with him; for Satan and evil angels accom- 
pany the blasphemer on his way ” (xvii. 2-3). 

The Babylonian Gemara to this treatise, besides its 
explanations aud discussions of the Mishnah, con- 

tains a large number of stories, leg- 

The ends, and historical accounts, a8 well 
Gemaras. as parables, aphorisms, and other hag- 
gadic interpretations and utterances, 

of which a few may be cited: It is declared that 
the Book of Ezekiel would have been considered apoc- 
ryphal because of the many passages in it that con- 
tradict the Pentateuch, had not Hananiah ben Heze- 
kiah (who outlined the scroll of fasting) taken pains 
to elucidate it and by his interpretations and ex- 
planations succeeded in removing allthe contra- 
dictions (18b). In like manner, the sages would 
have declared the books of Ecclesiustes and Prov- 
erbs apocryphal, since each of them contains pas- 
sages inconsistent with the other; but they suc- 
ceeded in interpreting those passages in such a 
manner as to explain away the contradictions (30b). 
In 21b the origin of Hanukkah is described. When 
the Hasmoneans conquered the Syrians and puri- 
fied the Temple at Jerusalem, restoring the legal 
worship, they found only one small jar of oil sealed 
with the high priest's seal and, therefore, ritually 
pure. It was apparently sufficient for 

Origin of a single day only; but by a miracle it 
Ha- lasted for eight days, so that the Feast 
nukkah. of Hanukkah is celebrated for eight 
days. The mildness of Hillel, as con- 

trasted with the severity of Shammai, isillustrated by 
several examples; and the saying of Hillel, to the 
effect that the entire Law is but a com mentary on the 
fundamental principle of love to one’s fellow men, 
is cited (81a). The reprehensibility of indecent con- 
versation and the severe punishment of those who 
indulge in it are set forth (38a). The story of R. 
Simeon b. Yohai, who was forced to flee on account 
of his criticisms of Roman institutions, and who 
lived for twelve years ina cave, is given (33b) The 
hatred of the Jews felt by other nations is explained 
as a religious animosity dating from the time when 
the revelation on Sinai gave Israel a faith which 
differentiated it from other nations (S9b). The leg- 
end of the two angels who accompany the Jew 
from the synagogue to his home on Friday evening 
is related (119b). A few excellent examples are 
given to show how men should judge their fellow 


Shabbat 
Shabbat ha-Gadol 


creatures with gentleness, even though circum- 
stances are apparently against them (127b); also the 
parable to illustrate the purity of the soul (152b), 
and the simile of the royal banquet, showing how 
needful it is to be ever ready to appear before God. 

In the Yerushalmi the Gemara to ch. xxi.-xxiv. 
is no longer extant. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

SHABBAT HA-GADOL (“The Great Sab- 
bath”): The Sabbath preceding Passover. The 
designation “great” for this Sabbath is mentioned 
by Rashi (11th cent.), and is due to the great mir- 
acle of the Sabbath that preceded the Exodus, as 
related in the Midrash. When God ordered the 
Israelites to prepare a lamb on the 10th of Nisan for 
Passover (Ex. xii. 8) they feared the vengeance of 
the Egyptians, because the lamb was the Egyptian 
deity (ib. viii. 26). According to one version, the 
Egyptians fainted when they saw the lamb tied to 
the foot of the bed in the houses of the Israelites 
(Pesikta Zutarti, Bo, xii. 6 [ed. Buber, p. 29a]: 
according to a second, they were paralyzed and 
could not prevent the lambs being sacrificed (Ex. 
3); and according to yet another, the first-born, 
learning on the 10th of Nisan that the lamb and 
the first-born, both regarded as deities by the Egyp- 
tians, were to be sacrificed, urged their parents to 
let the Israelites go and opposed the Egyptians for 
retarding the Exodus (Tos. to Shab. 87b, s.v. IMIS); 
the 10th of Nisan in question was a Sabbath (Seder 
‘Olam R. V.; Mek. p. 46b; Pesik. R., ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 783). The author of * Shibbole ba-Leket ” 
(18th cent.) adds the explanation that on this Sab- 
bath there is a. *long" service in the forenoon, in 
which the lecturer explains the laws and regulations 
governing the coming Passover. In this sense the 
Sabbath preceding the other festivals are likewise 
“oreat.” Abudarham gives as another reason that 
ihe first commandment of the Almighty to the 
Israelites as a nation was given on.the 10th of 
Nisan, which on that occasion fell on Sabbath. 

Zunz thinks that the designation " great? is of 
Christian origin, copied from the Church Fathers, 
who called the Saturday before Easter * great," and 
that the Greek Jews, who probably first adopted this 
term, applied it only to the Sabbath falling on the 
14th of Nisan and to no other Sabbath preceding 
Passover. A plausible explanation of the word is 
that by S. H. Sonnenschein, who bases its use on the 
phrase “the great and dreadful day of the Lord” 
(Mal. iii. 28 [A. V. iv. 5]), found in the haftarah be- 
ginning * We-'arebah » for the Sabbath before Pass- 
over. But as the haftarah, according to some au- 
thorities, is read only when the Sabbath falls on the 
14th of Nisan, it would appear that the theory is 
correct that originally such Sabbath only was rec- 
ognized as "great." One authority thought the 
word Dn (“great”) to be a corruption of IN 
(* Haggadah ”), because the Haggadah is read on the 
Sabbath in question. | 

The service of the ^Shabarit " prayer of Shabbat 
ha-Gadol includes “ yozerot ” (see Baer, “ * Abodat 
Yisrael,” pp. 706-720) ; and the Haggadah, to the 
paragraph beginning “ Rabban Gamaliel,” is recited 
in the afternoon. Shabbat ha-Gadol, together with 
Shabbat Shibah, is the principal Sabbath; on these 
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days the rabbi in olden times lectured in the fore- 
noon to the people—especially to those that came 
from the neighboring villages to celebrate the holy 
day in the city—and acquainted them with the laws 
and customs of the approaching festival, while the 
maggid generally preached in the afternoon, relating 
the wonderful achievement of freedom from Egyp- 
tian bondage and the miracles of the Exodus, In 
later times the rabbi lectured and preached in the 
afternoon only, and usually made an effort to de- 
liver his most learned, and pilpulistic discourse of 
the year. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rashi, Ha-Pardes, ed. Epstein, $ 17, Königs- 
berg, 1759; Ibn ha-Yarhi, Ha-Manhig, ed. Goldberg, p. 73a, 


Berlin, 1855: Vitry Mahzor, p. 222: Abudarham, ed. Venice, 
1566, p. 77a; Zedekiah ha-Rofe, Shibbole ha-Leket, 8 205 (ed. 


Buber, D: 80b); Zunz, S. P. p. 9; Ally, Zeit. des Jud. 1902, 
os. 18, 23. 


Nos. 18, 2 
J. J. D. E. 


SHABBAT GOY: The Gentile employed in 
a Jewish household on the Sabbath-day to perform 
services which are religiously forbidden to Jews on 
that day. The Shabbat goy’s duty is to extinguish 
the lighted candles or lamps on Friday night, and 
make a fire in the oven or stove on Sabbath mornin gs 
during the cold weather. A poor woman (* Shab- 
bat goyah”) often discharges these offices. The hire 
in olden times was a piece of hallah ; in modern 
times, about 10 cents. 

According to strict Jewish law, a Jew is not al- 
lowed to employ a non-Jew to do work on the Sab- 
bath which is forbidden to a Jew. The rule of the 
Rabbis is “amirah le-goy shebut" (i.e., “to bid a 
Gentile to perform work on the Sabbath is still a 
breach of the Sabbath law,” though not so flagrant 
as performing the work oneself); but under cer- 
tain circumstances the Rabbis allowed the employ- 


ment of non-Jews, especially to heat the oven on 


Winter days in northern countries, : 

Legendary literature contains many instances in 
which the Shabbat goy was replaced by a GOLEM. 
The latest story in which the Shabbat goy plays a 
role is that of K. L. Silman Franco, in Hebrew, in 
" Ahiasaf,” 5665 (1904-5). Maxim Gorki, the Rus- 
sian novelist, was once employed as a Shabbat goy 
by the Jewish colonists in the governments of Kher- 
son and Yekaterinoslav, 


DOLOOPAPEYS Jacobs, in Jewish Year Book, 5659 (1899), 


p. 291. 
J. J. D. E. 


SHABBAT NAHAMU: First Sabbath after 
the Ninth of Ab; so called because the haftarah be- 


gins with the words: “Nahamu, nahamu ‘ammi” =. 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people” (Isa. xl. 1). 
The custom of reading certain lessons from the Proph- 
ets independently of the sidrot on the three Sabbaths 
before and the seven immediately following this 
fast-day is apparently a very old one. The Pesikta 
generally assigned to Rab Kahana (ed. Buber) enu- 
merates these ten haftarot in the same order in which 
they are now read everywhere; namely, Dibre (Jer. 
i.), Shim‘u (75. ji.), Ekah (Isa. i. 21). Modern custom 
assigns to the third Sabbath the first part of the chap- 
ter, beginning with the word “Hazon”: hence the 
name of that Sabbath among the Ashkenazim is 
“Shabbat Hazon.” Maimonides (© Yad,” Tefillah, 


xiii. 19) assigns the first twenty verses of Isa. i. to the 


second Sabbath, and the remainder of the chapter 
to the third. Among the Sephardim this third Sab- 
bath is called “Shabbat Ekah." 

All, however, agree that for the Sabbath following 
the Ninth of Ab the fortieth chapter of Isaiah is the 
most suitable; and although, in the résumé of this 
portion of his work, Maimonides suggests Jer. xxxii. 
16 as haftarah for Wa'ethannan, he states that it is 
the custom of most people to read the consolations 
of Isaiah on the Sabbaths between the fast in Ab and 
Rosh ha-Shanah, These seven haftarot are: (1) Isa. 
xl. 1-26; (2) xlix. 14-]i. 4; (8) liv. 11-1v. 6; (4) li. 
19-lii. 12; (5) liv. 1-11; (6)1x.; (7) xi. 10-Ixiii. 9. 
According to Maimonides, (5) and (6) change places. 
It sometimes happens that the third of these Sab- 
baths is also Rosh Hodesh Elul, in which case the 
usual haftarah for Rosh Hodesh (Isa. lxiv.) is read 
because it also speaks of consolation, and on the fifth 
Sabbath the haftarah is extended to Isa. lv. 6. In 
some cougregations the order of these seven hafta- 
rot is never changed. 

Naturally, Shabbat Nahamu, being the first of 
these seven, is the most important and the most 
widely observed. Although no special celebration 
is connected with it, it is the Sabbath of pleasure. 
A bar mizwah ceremony that would in the ordinary 
course occur in the “three weeks” is generally post- 
poned to it. Immanuel of Rome states (“ Mahberot,” 
ix.; xxii. 17, 35) that his countrymen celebrated the 
day by eating goose, ; 

In the order of sidrot, the Ten Commandments 
and the “Shema‘” are read on this day; and this 
has given occasion for piyyutim in the German and 
Polish rituals. | 

AL » W. Wr. 

SHABBAT SHUBAH: The Sabbath between 
Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur; so called from 
the first words of the haftarah read: on that day, 
"Shubah Yisra’el” = “Return, O Israel.” It is 


often called also “Shabbat Teshubah” (= “Sab- 


bath of Repentance”), from. the fact that it oc- 
curs within the ten days of penitence. Since, how- 
ever, all prayers referring to sin are omitted on this 
day, the title given at the head of this article is the 
more appropriate one. To the haftarah (Hos. xiv. 2- 
end) are generally added the last three sentences of 
Micah; and in the Polish ritual Joel ii. 15-27 is in- 
serted between these two passages. 

In the Middle Ages the Talmudic rule that the 
people should be instructed in the laws of the festi- 
val thirty days before its occurrence was generally 
disregarded, as far as sermons were concerned. 
Twice a year, however, the rabbi—not the magegid 
or preacher—delivered publie addresses; namely, 
on the Sabbath before Passover, and on Shabbat 
Shubah. The discourse was naturally intended to 
bea call to repentance; but it often took the form 
of a discussion of some Talmudic dictum on the 
subject, and appealed more to the intellect of the 
learned than to the emotions of the common people. 
Both the German and Polish rituals contain piy- 
yutim calling upon Israel to return from sin and 
transgression, 

i W. Wr. 

 SHABBETHAI B. ABRAHAM EB. JOEL. 
See DONNOLO. 
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SHABBETHAI BE’ER (FONTE): Italian | 


rabbi of the seventeenth century; author of “ Be'er 

‘Teck ” (Venice, 1674), a collection of 112 responsa. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 42b ; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. eol. 2231. 

D. S. MAN. 
SHABBETHAI BEN ISAAC (surnamed 

Sofer and Medakdek):. Taimudist and gramma- 

rian; bornat Lublin, Poland; lived at Przemysl in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; teacher of the 

Talnudist and cabalist Hayyim Bochner. 

thai was the author of: * Teshubah," a responsum 

on the writing of the Tetragrammaton, addressed 
to Meir Lublin and inserted in the * Teshubot ha- 

Ge’onim” edited by Holleschauer (Amsterdam, 1717); 

« Nimaukim le-Sefer Mahalak ” (Lublin, 1622; Ham- 

burg, 1788), annotations | 

to the grammatical trea- x 

tise “ Mahalak ” of Moses 

ben Joseph Kimhi, and 
to the glosses thereon by 

Elijah Levita; “Hag- 

gahot” — (Dyhernfurth, 

1690), grammatical an- 

notations to the prayer- 

book, with a critical in- 
troduction. He left in 
manuscript:  * Kontres 

Yesod ha-Lashon," the 

rudiments of Hebrew 

grammar; “ Kontres mi- 

Hiyyub Limmud Hok- 

mat ha-Dikduk,” on the 

obligation of studying 
grammar, demonstrated 
from the Targum, Mish- 

nah, Gemara, and Mid- 

rash, and from the Zohar, 

Sefer Yezirah, and other 

cabalistic works; *Ba- 

hure Hemed,” a defense 
of David Kimhi’s gram- 
mar *Miklol" against 
the criticisms of Elijah 

Levita; *Nimukim le- 

Sefer ha-Shorashim,” a 

defense of Kimhi's He- 

brew dictionary against the criticisms of Elijah 

Levita. A poem by Shabbethai is prefixed to 

* Matteh Mosheh ? (Cracow, 1590-91), a work on 

the practical ritual laws by Moses ben Abraham 

Mat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 272; Luzzatto, Pro- 
legomena, p. 83; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 120; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 2243; idem, Jewish Literature, p. 240. 

T. J. BR. 
SHABBETHAI JUDAH ISAAC BEN 


LEVI. Sec JUDAH IBN SHABBETHAI. 


SHABBETHAI B. MEIR HA-KOHEN 
(SHaK): Russian Talmudist; born at Wilna 1621; 
died at Holleschau on the ist of Adar (Rishon), 1662. 
In 1633 he entered the yeshibah of R. Joshua at 
Tyktizin, studying later at Cracow and Lublin. 
Returning to Wilna, he married the daughter of R. 
Simeon Wolf b. Isaac Benimus, and shortly after was 
appointed one of the assistants of R. Moses, author 


Shabbe- : 


Shabbethai ben Meir na-Kohen. 


Shabbat Goy $ 
Shabbethai b. Meir 


of “Helkat Mehokek.” In 1646 he went to Cracow, 
and in the following year published his “Sifte . 
Kohen,” commentary on the Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, a work that was approved by eighteen of 
the greatest scholars of that generation. In 1648 
the communities of Russian Poland were devastated 
by Chmielnicki, Shabbethai ha-Kohen being among 
the sufferers. About this time he published his 
“Megillah ‘Afah.” After a short stay at Prague, 
where he had sought refuge from the Cossack up- 
rising, he was called to the rabbinate of Dresin, and 
later to that of Holleschau, where he gained the in- 
timate friendship of Magister Valentini Vidrich 
of Leipsic. l 
Shabbethai ha-Kohen was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as more than usually learned. He fre- 
quently contested the 
decisions of his prede- 
 cessors, and followed an 
entirely new path in the 
interpretation of the Tal- 
mudie law. He -made 
light, too, of the deci- 
sions of his contempo- 
raries, and thus drew 
on himself the enmity 
of some among them, 
including David b. 
Samuel ha-Levi, author 
of “Ture Zahab,” and 
Aaron Samuel Kaidano- 
ver, author of “ Birkat 
ha-Zebah." Neverthe- 
less, the majority of con- 
temporary scholars con- 
sidered his commentary, 
* Sifte Kohen," as of the 
highest authority, and 
applied his decisions to 
actual cases as the final 
word of the Law. In 
addition to.his knowl- 
edge of the Talmudic 
law he was versed in the 
Cabala, which he used in 
explaining various pas- 
sages of the Bible. His 
mastery of Hebrew is evidenced by the selihot 
which he composed in commemoration of the 
Chmielnicki tragedies. As a logician he stood, per- 
haps, first among the Talmudic scholars of his age. 
Shabbethai wrote the following works: “Sifte 
Kohen ” (referred to above); “Selihot” for the 20th 
of Siwan, in memory of those killed during the 
tragedy of 1648 (Amsterdam, 1651); “Sifte Kohen,” 
on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat (Amsterdam, 
1667); *Ha-Aruk," a commentary on the Yoreh 
De‘ah (Berlin, 1667); “Nekuddot ha-Kesef,” criti- 
cism of the “Ture Zahab” of R. David ha-Levi 
of Lemberg (Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1677); “Tekafo 
Kohen,". general laws concerning “teku,” etc. 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1677); * Geburat Anashim,” 
on section 154 of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer 
(Dessau, 1697); “Po‘el Zedek,” an arrangement of 
the 613 commandments of Maimonides (Jessnitz, 


1720); a discourse upon the passage “ Kammah Ma'a- 
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lot” in the Haggadah (Presburg, 1840; abbrevia- 
tion of “ Kerem Shelomoh "). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kobak's Jeschurun, vol. vii.; B. Friedburg, 
Keter Kehunnah, Drohobycz, 1898; Grütz, Gesch. vol. x.: S. 
P. Rabbinowitz, Dibre Yeme Yisrael, vol. viii., Warsaw, 1899; 
Jonah Hayyim Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot be- Yisrael, v. 
61, Cracow, 1892; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 
693; Der Orient, 1847; M. Freudenthal, Aus der Heimath 
AMendelssohm's, p. 13, Berlin, 1900; Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, x. 43; 
Kokhe Y'izhak, i. 13: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, p. 77, Wil- 
na, 1860. 

T D. Fr. 


SHABBETHAI BEN MOSES: Halakist and 
liturgical poet; flourished at Rome in the first half 
of the eleventh century. Of his halakic decisions 
only a few fragments are extant. After Solomon 
ha-Babli he was the first Hebrew poet of Rome; his 


poems for Pesah are in the Roman Mahzor (in man- 


uscript); one of them, with his name in acrostic, þe- 

gins * An'im hiddushe shirim." His “selihot” also 

are extant in manuscript. One of them, beginning 

“Re’eh zoneka,” has been translated by Zunz (“S. 

P." p. 202). His sons Moses and Kalonymus are 

likewise known as liturgical poets (see Jew. Encyc. 

vii. 429). Shabbethai was president of the Jewish 

congregation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. Ist ed., vi. S4; Michael, Or ha- 
Hayuim, No. 1181; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden 
in Rom, i. 220, 851; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 139 et Seg., 

24 idem, notes to Asher's ed. of Benjamin of Tudela, ii. 

zl 


ew 


D. |. S. MAN. 


SHABBETHAI BEN MOSES HA-KOHEN: 
Rabbi of Semecz (Semetch), near Tikoczin, Russia, 
in the first half of theeightcenth century. He edited 
“ Minhat Kohen” (Fürth, 1741), a collection of no- 
velle to the Talmud by Abraham Broda, Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, and Jacob Kohen Poppers (rabbi of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main), to which he added some of his 
own. 


NQ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 342, No. 1533; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 133, s.v. Abraham Broda: Steinschnei- 
der, Cat- Bodl. col. 2247; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 


Mus. p. 694. 
D. S. Man. 


SHABBETHAI NAWAWI MANNI): Rabbi 
and scholar of the end of the seventeenth century ; 
lived in Rosetta (wy), Egypt. He was a con- 
temporary of Abraham b. Mordecai ha-Levi, in 
whose * Ginnat Weradim " some of his responsa are 
included. Responsa by him’ are quoted in the 


“ Masse'at Mosheh” of Moses Israel and in Judah 


Zain's “Sha‘are Yeshu'ah." Azulai had in his pos- 
session the manuscripts of two of his halakic and 
haggadic works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 160b. 
E. C. 


SHABBETHAI RAPHAEL: Shabbethaian 
agitator of the seventeenth century; a native of 
Morea. About 1667 Shabbethai Raphael was in 
Italy, where he assiduously preached and propa- 
gated the Shabbethaian teaching; but when the 
conversion to Islam of the false Messiah became 
known Shabbethai Raphael betook himself to Ger- 
many, where, owing to the lack of rapid communi- 
cation between the Jews of different countries, he 
could carry on his impostures undisturbed for a 
time. There he passed as a prophet, and committed 
acts which Judaism ordinarily considered crimes. 


In Sept., 1667, he went to Amsterdam, and there, 
too, made a substantial number of proselytes, even 
among the members of the Portuguese communi- 
ties; the German Jews also permitted him to preach 
in their synagogue. But when he pretended to be 
a prophet who was in direct communication with 
Elijah, he was compelled by the Portuguese Jews 
to leave the city (Nov., 1667). At Hamburg he 
was violently opposed by Jacob Sasportas, and his 
flattery of the latter did not prevent his being har- 


assed there. He thereupon represented himself asa 


physician, and secured the protection of one of the 

burgomasters, whom he had treated for the gout. 

Finally his true character became known, and in the 

beginning of the year 1668 he was obliged to flee 

to Poland. 

Four years later Shabbethai appeared at Smyrna, 
where he commenced to gather about him the secret 
Shabbethaians. The rabbis, however, soon brought 
about his imprisonment, after which nothing was 
heard of him. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., x. 225-226, 448. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

SHABBETHAI B. SOLOMON: Rabbi and 
scholar; lived at Rome in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. In the controversy regarding 
the study of philosophy in general, and of Maimon- 
ides’ “ Moreh Nebukim" in particular, which arose 
between Hillel b. Samuel of Verona and Zerahiah b. 
Isaac of Barcelona, Shabbethai sided with the latter, 
severely censuring Hillel. He was the author of 
"She'elot u-Teshubot” and “Piske,” and devoted 
himself also to philosophy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 418-419; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 27-28; 
Zunz, in Geiger’s Wiss. Zeit. Jüd. Theol. iv. 190; idem, in 
Benjamin of Tudela, /tinerary, ii. 20, No. 84; Berliners 
Magazin, 1890 (Hebr. part, pp. 37-40); Ozar Nehmad, ii. 141, 
Vienna, 1857; Parma De Rossi MSS. iii, pp. 114b, 115a; 
codex 1237, Nos. 11, 12, 13. 

W. B. S. O. 

SHABBETHAI ZEBI B. MORDECAI: 
Pscudo-Messiah and cabalist; founder of the Shab- 
bethaian sect; born on the Ninth of Ab (July 28, 
1626) at Smyrna; died, according to some, on the 
Day of Atonement (Sept. 30), 1676, at Dulcigno, a 
small town in Albania. He was of Spanish descent. 
His father (Mordecai) had been a poor poultry-dealer 
in the Morea. Later, when, in consequence of the 
war between Turkey and Venice under the sultan 
Ibrahim, Smyrna became the center of the trade in 
the Levant, Mordecai became the agent in that town 
of an English house, whose interests he guarded 
with strict honesty; and he acquired considerable 
wealth. 

In accordance with the prevailing custom of the 
Oriental Jews of that time, Shabbethai was destined 
by his father for a Talmudist. In his early youth 
he attended the yeshibah under the veteran rabbi of 
Smyrna, Joseph Escara; but halakicand pilpulistic 

studies did not appeal to his enthusi- 

Early astic and fanciful mind, nor did he 
Years. apparently attain any proficiency in 
the Talmud. On the other hand, mys- 

ticism andthe Cabala, in the prevailing style of 

Isaac LURIA, had a great fascination for him. Es- 

pecially did the practical Cabala, with its asceticism, 
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and its mortification of the body—whereby its | them to his son, whom he almost deified because of 
devotees claimed to be able to communicate with | his piety and cabalistic wisdom. 

God and the angels, to predict the future, and to Apart from this general Messianic theory, there 
perform all sorts of miracles—appeal to him. In his | was another computation, based on a presumably 
poyhood he had inclined to a life of solitude. Ac- interpolated passage in the Zohar and particularly 
cording to custom, he married early, but avoided popular among the Jews, according to which the 
intercourse With his wife; so that she applied for a |. year 1648 was to be the year of Israel's redemption 
divorce, which he willingly granted. The same by the Messiah. All these things so worked on the 
thing happened with a second wife. Later, when bewildered mind of Shabbethai as to lead him to 
he became more imbued with the fancies of the | conceive and partly carry out a plan which was of 
Cabala, he lost all mental equilibrium. Heimposed | the gravest consequences for the whole of Jewry 
the severest mortifications on himself—bathed fre- | and whose effects are felt even at the present time: 


quently in the sea, even in winter; fasted day after | he decided to assume the róle of the expected Mes- 
siah. Though 


only twenty-two 


day—and lived 


constantly in a M Tu UU Umm 
state of ecstasy. E fee T : years old, he 
In connection YEN NIME RS dared (in the 


ominous year 
1648) to reveal 
himself at 
Smyrnatoa 
band of follow- 
ers (whom he 
had won over 
through his cab- 
alistic knowl- 
edge, his attract- 
ive appearance 
and personality, 
and his strange 
actions) as the 
true Messianic 
redeemer desig- 
nated by God 
to overthrow the 
governments of 
the nations and 
to restore Israel 
to Jerusalem. 
His mode of re- 
vealing his mis- 
sion was the pro- 
nouncing of the 
Tetragramma- 
ton in Hebrew, 
an act which 
was allowed 
only to the high 
so-called apoca- (From an old print.) priest in the 
lyptic year was Sanctuary on 
assigned by Christian authors to the year 1666. | the Day of Atonement. This was of great significance 
This belief was so predominant that Manasseh | to those acquainted with rabbinical and especially 


with the prelim- 
inary causes, 
which, as far as 
they are known, 
may account for 
the fateful réle 
which was sub- 
sequently as- 
sumed by Shab- 
bethai, another 
point should be 
mentioned here. 
During the first 
halfof the seven- 
teenth century 
some  extrava- 
gant notions of 
the near ap- 
proach of the 
Messianie time, 
and more espc- 
cially of the re- 
demption of the 
Jews and their 
return to Jeru- 
salem, were set 
forth by Chris- 
tian writers and 
entertained. by 
Jews and Chris- 
tiansalike. The 
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b. Isracl in his letter to Cromwell and the Eng- cabalistic literature. However, Shab- | 
lish Parliament did not hesitate to use it as a Claims _ bethai’sauthority at theage of twenty- 
motive for his plea for the readmission of the Jews Messiah- two did not reach far enough to gain 
into England, remarking that “the ship. for him many adherents. Among the 

Influence opinions of many Christians and mine first of these to whom he revealed his 


of English do concur herein, that we both believe | Messiahship in the foregoing manner were Isaac Sil- 
Millena- that the restoring time of our Nation | veyraand Moses Pinheiro, thelatter a brother-in-law 
rianism. into their native country is very near of the Italian rabbi and cabalist Joseph Encas. Shab- 
at hand” (see Grütz, " Gesch." x., note | bethai remained for several years at Smyrna, lead- 

3, pp. xxix. et seq.). Shabbethai's father, who as ing a pious, mystic life, and causing in the commu- 
the agent of an English house wasin constant touch | nity many bickerings, the details of which are not 
with English people, must have frequently heard of |. known. The colleve of rabbis having at their head 
these expectations and, himself strongly inclined to | his teacher, Joseph Escapa. watched Shabbethai 
believe them, must naturally have communicated | closely; and when his Messianic pretensions became 
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too bold they put him and his followers under 
the ban. 

About the year 1651 (according to others, 1654; 
see Griitz, l.e. p. xxxii.) Shabbethai and his disciples 
were banished from Smyrna. Whither he betook 
himself is not quite certain. In 1653, or at the la- 
test 1658, he wasin Constantinople, where he made 
the acquaintance of a preacher, ABRAHAM HA-YA- 
KINI (a disciple of Joseph di Trani and a man of 
great intelligence and high repute), who, either 
from selfish motives or from delight in mystifica- 
tion, confirmed Shabbethai in his delusions. Ha- 
Yakini is said to have forged a manuscript in ar- 
chaic characters and in a style imitating the ancient 
apocalypses, and which, as he alleged, bore testi- 
mony to Shabbethai’s Messiahship. It was entitled 
“The Great Wisdom of 
Solomon ” and began: 


"IL Abraham, was confined 
in a cave for forty years, and I 
wondered greatly that the time 
of miracles did not arrive. 
Then was heard a voice pro- 
elaiming, * A son will be born in 
the year 5386 [1626] to Morde- 
cai Zebi; and he will be called 
Shabbethai. He will humble the 
great dragon; . .. he, the true 
Messiah, will sit upon My 
[God's] throne.' ” 


With this document, 
which he appears to have 
accepted as an actual rev- 
elation, Shabbethai deter- 
mined to choose Salonica, 
at that time a center of 
cabalists, as the field for 
his further operations. 
Here he boldly proclaimed 
himself as the Messiah, 
gaining many adherents. 
In order to impress his 
Messiahship upon the 
minds of his enthusiastic 
friends he indulged in all 
sorts of mystic juggleries; 
€.g., the celebration of his 
marriage as Son of God (“En Sof”) with the Torah, 
preparing for this performance a solemn festival, to 

which he invited his friends. "Thecon- 

In sequence was that the rabbis of Salo- 

Salonica. nica banished him from thecity. The 

sources differ widely as to the route 

taken by him after this expulsion, Alexandria, Ath- 

ens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Smyrna, and other 

places being mentioned as temporary centers of his 

impostures. Finally, however, after long wander- 

ings, he settled in Cairo, Egypt, where he resided 
for about two years (1660-62). 

At that time there lived in Cairo a very wealthy 
and influential Jew named Raphael Joseph Halabi 
(=“of Aleppo”), who held the high position of 
mint-master and tax-farmer under the Turkish gov- 
ernment. Despite his riches and the external splen- 
dor which he displayed before the publie, he con- 
tinued to lead privately an ascetic life, fasting, 


bathing, and frequently scourging his body at night. 


Shabbethai Zebi. 
(From Coenen’s ** Shabbethai Zebi,” Amsterdam, 1669.) 
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His great wealth he used most benevolently, sup- 
plying the needs of poor Talmudists and cabalists, 
fifty of whom permanently dined at his table. 
Shabbethai at once made the acquaintance of Ra- 
phael Joseph, who, being possessed by eccentric, 
mystic ideas, became one of the most zealous pro- 
mulgators of his Messianic plans. 

It seems, however, that Cairo did not appear to 
Shabbethai to be the proper place wherein to carry 
out his long-cherished scheme. The apocalyptic 
year 1666 was approaching; and something had to 
be done to establish his Messiahship. He therefore 
left the Egyptian capitaland betook himself to Jeru- 
salem, hoping that in the Holy City a miracle might 
happen to confirm his pretensions, Arriving there 
about 1663, he at first remained inactive, so as not - 
to offend the community. 
He again -resorted to his 
former practise of morti- 
fying the body by fre- 
quent fasting and other 
penances in order to gain 
the confidence of the peo- 
ple, whosaw therein proofs 
of extraordinary  piety. 
With great shrewdness he 
adopted also various 
means of an inoffensive 
character which helped 
him to endear himself to 
the credulous masses. Bce- 
ing endowed with a very 
melodious voice, he used 
to sing psalms during 
the whole night, or at 
times even coarse Span- 
ish love-songs, to which 
he gave a mystic inter- 
pretation, attracting 
thereby crowds of ad- 
miring listeners. Atother 
times he would pray at the 
graves of pious men and 
women and, as some of his 
followers reported, shed 
floods of tears, or he 
would distribute all sorts of sweetmeats to the chil- 
dren on the streets. Thus he gradually gathered 
around him a circle of adherents, who blindly placed 
their faith in him. 

At this juncture an unexpected incident brought 
him back to Cairo. The community of Jerusalem 
needed money in order to avert a calamity which 
greedy Turkish oflicials planned against it. Shab- 
bethai, known as the favorite of the rich Raphael 
Joseph Halabi, was chosen as the envoy of the 
distressed community; and he willingly undertook 
the task, as it gave him an opportunity to act as 
the deliverer of the Holy City. As soon as he ap- 
peared before Halabi he obtained from him the nec- 
essary sum, à success which gave him great prestige 
and offered the best prospects for his future Mes- 
sinnic plans. His worshipers indeed dated his pub- 
lic carcer from this second journey to Cairo. 

Another circumstance assisted Shabbethai in thc 
course of his second stay at Cairo. During the 
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urned to Pales- 


CHMIELNICKI massacres in Poland a Jewish orphan 
girl named Sarah, about six years old, had been 
found by Christians and sent to à nunnery. After 
ten years’ confinement she escaped in a miraculous 
way and was brought to Amsterdam. some years 
later she came to Leghorn, where, ac- 
cording to authentic reports, she led 
an irregular life. Being of a very cc- 
centric disposition, she conceived the 
notion that she was to become the bride of the Mes- 
sinh who was soon to appear. The report of this 
girl reached Cairo; and Shabbethai, always looking 
for something unusual and impressive, at once 
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Shabbethai Zebi Enthroned. 
(From the title-page of ** Tikkun," Amsterdam, 1606.) 


seized upon the opportunity and claimed that such 
a consort had been promised him in a dream. Mes- 
sengers were sent to Leghorn; and Sarah was 
brought to Cairo, where she was wedded to Shab- 
bethai in Halabi’s house. Through her a romantic, 
licentious element entered into Shabbethai’s career. 
Ier beauty and eccentricity gained for him many 
new followers; and even her past lewd life was 
looked upon as an additional confirmation of his 
Messiahship, the prophet Hosea having been com- 
manded to marry an unchaste woman. 

Equipped with Halabi's money, possessed of à 
charming wife, and having many additional fol- 


and similar fantasies. 


lowers, Shabbethai triumphantly ret 

tine. Passing through the city of Gaza, he met a 
man who was to become very active in his subse- 
quent Messianic carcer. This was Nathan Benja- 
min Levi, known under the name of Nathan GHAZ- 
z4TI. He became Shabbethai’s right-hand man, and 
professed to be the risen Elijah, the precursor of the 
Messiah. In 1665 Ghazzati announced that the Mes- 
sianic age was to begin in the following year. This 
revelation he proclaimed in writing far and wide, 
with many additional details to the effect that the 
world would be conquered by him, 
the Elijah, without bloodshed; that 
the Messiah would then lead back the 
Ten Tribes to the Holy Land, ^ riding 
on a lion with a seven-headed dragon in its jaws”; 
All these grotesque absurdi- 
ties received wide credence. 

The rabbis of the Holy City, however, looked 
with much suspicion on the movement, and threat- 
ened its followers with excommunication. Shab- 
bethai, realizing that J erusalem was not a congenial 
place in which to carry out his plans, left for his 
native city, Smyrna, while his prophet, Nathan, 
proclaimed that henceforth Gaza, and not J erusalem, 
would be the sacred city. On his way from Jerusa- 
lem to Smyrna, Shabbethai was enthusiastically 
greeted in the large Asiatic community of Aleppo; 
and at Smyrna, which he reached in the autumn of 
1665, the greatest homage was paid to him. Fi- 
nally, after some hesitation, he publicly declared 
himself as the expected Messiah (New-Year, 1665); 
the declaration was made in thesynagogue, with the 
blowing of horns, and the multitude greeted him 
with “Long live our King, our Messiah!” 

The delirious joy of his followers knew no bounds. 
Shabbethai, assisted by his wife, now became the 

sole ruler of the community. In this 
Proclaimed capacity he used his power to crush 
Messiah. all opposition. For instance, he de- 
posed the old rabbi of Smyrna, Aaron 
LaPAPA, and appointed in his place Hayyim BEN- 
ypENISTE. His popularity grew with incredible 
rapidity, as not only Jews, but Christians also, 
spread his story far and wide. His fame extended 
to all countries. Italy, Germany, and Holland had 
centers where the Messianic movement was ardently 
promulgated ; and the Jews of Hamburg and Am- 
sterdam received confirmation of the extraordinary 
events in Smyrna from trustworthy Christians. A 
distinguished German savant, Heinrich Oldenburg, 
wrote to Spinoza (“Spinoze Epistole," No. 16): 
* All the world here is talking of a rumor of the re- 
turn of the Israelites . to their own country. 
.. . Should the news be confirmed, it may bring 
about a revolution in all things.” Even Spinoza 
himself entertained the possibility that with this 
favorable opportunity the Jews might reestablish 
their kingdom and again be the chosen of God. 

Among the many prominent rabbis of that time 
who were followers of Shabbethai may be mentioned 
Isaac da Fonseca ABOAB. Moses Raphael de AGUI- 
LAR, Moses GALANTE, Moses Zacuto, and the above- 
mentioned Hayyim BENVENISTE. Even the semi- 
Spinozist Dionysius MussaFra (MUSAPHIA) likewise 
became his zealous adherent. The most fantastic re- 
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ports were spread in all communities, and were ac- 
cepted as truth even by otherwise dispassionate men, 
as, for instance, “that in the north of Scotland a ship 
had appeared with silken sailsand ropes, manned by 
sailors who spoke Hebrew. The flag bore the in- 
scription ‘The Twelfe Tribes of Israel." " The com- 
munity of Avignon, France, prepared, therefore, to 
emigrate to the new kingdom in the spring of 1666. 
The adherents of Shabbethai, probably with his 
consent, even planned to abolish toa great extent 
the ritualistic observances, because, 

Spread of according to a tradition, in the Messi- 
Influence. anic time most of them were to lose 
their obligatory character. The first 

step toward the disintegration of traditional Judaism 
was the changing of the fast of the Tenth of Tebet 
toa day of feasting and rejoicing. Samuel PRIMO, 


Shabbethai Zebi in Festive Attire. 


(From an old print.) 


a man who entered Shabbethai’s service as secre- 
tary at the time when the latter left Jerusalem for 
Smyrna, directed in the nameof the Messiah the fol- 
lowing circular to the whole of Isracl: 

The first-begotten Son of God, Shabbethai Zebi, Messiah and 

Redeemer of the people of Israel, to all thesonsof Israel, Peace ! 
Since ye have been deemed worthy to behold the great day and 
the fulfilment of God's word by the Prophets, your lament and 
sorrow must be changed into joy, and your fasting into merri- 
ment; for ye shall weep no more. Rejoice with song and mel- 
ody, and change the day formerly spent in sadness and sorrow 
into a day of jubilee, because I have appeared.” 
This message produced wild excitement and dissen- 
sion in the communities, as many of the pious ortho- 
dox rabbis, who had hitherto regarded the move- 
ment sympathetically, were shocked at these radical 
innovations. Solomon ALGAZI, a prominent Tal. 
mudist of Smyrna, and other members of the rabbin- 
ate, who opposed the abolition of the fast, narrowly 
escaped with their lives. 
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At the beginning of the year 1666 Shabbethai 
again left Smyrna for Constantinople, either because 
he was compelled to do so by the city 
In authorities or because of a desire and 
Constanti- a hope that a miracle would happen 
nople. in the Turkish capital to fulfil the 
prophecy of Nathan Ghazzati, that 
Shabbethai would place the sultan's crown on his 
own head. As soon as he reached the landing- 
place, however, he was arrested at the command of 
the grand vizier, Ahmad Kóprili, and cast into prison 
in chains. Anunder-pasha, commissioned to receive 
Shabbethai on the ship, welcomed him with a vigor- 
ous box on the ear. When this oflicial was asked 
later to explain his conduct, he attempted to exon- 
erate himself by blaming the Jews for having pro- 
claimed Shabbcthai as their Messiah against hisown 
will. 

Shabbethai's imprisonment, however, had no dis- 
couraging effect either on him or on his followers. 
On the contrary, the lenient treatment which he se- 
cured by means of bribes served rather to strengthen 


them in their Messianic delusions. In the meantime 


all sorts of fabulous reports concerning the miracu- 
lous deeds which the Messiah was performin £ in the 
Turkish capital were spread by Ghazzati and Primo 
among the Jews of Smyrna and in many other com- 
munities; and the expectations of the Jews were 
raised to a still higher pitch. 

After two months’ imprisonment in Constantino- 
ple, Shabbethai was brought to the state prison in 
the castle of Abydos. Here he was treated very 
leniently, some of his friends even being allowed to 
accompany him. In consequence the Shabbetha- 
ians called that fortress “Migdal ‘Oz” (Tower of 
Strength). As the day on which he was brought 
to Abydos was the day preceding Passover, he slew 
a paschal lamb for himself and his followersand ate 
it with its fat, which was a violation of the Law. 
It is said that he pronounced over it the benediction 
" Blessed be God who hath restoredagain that which 
was forbidden." "'Theimmense sums sent to him by 
his rich adherents, the charms of the queenly Sarah, 
and the reverential admiration shown him even by 
the Turkish officials and the inhabitants of the place 
enabled Shabbethai to display royal splendor in the 
castle of Abydos, accounts of which were exagger- 
ated and spread among Jews in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Insome parts of Europe Jews began to un- 

roof their houses and prepare for the 

At Abydos exodus. In almost all synagogues 
(*Migdal Shabbethai’s initials, “S. Z.," were 
*Oz?). posted; and prayers for him were in- 
serted in the following form: “Bless 

our Lord and King, the holy and righteous Shab- 
bethai Zebi, the Messiah of the God of Jacob.” In 
Hamburg the council introduced this custom of 
praying for Shabbethai not only on Saturday, but 
also on Monday and Thursday; and unbelievers 
were compelled to remain in thesynagogueand join 
in the prayer with a loud “Amen.” Shabbethai's 
picture was printed together with that of King: 
David in most of the prayer-books; and his caba- 
listic formulas and penances were embodied therein, 

These and similar innovations caused great dissen- 
sions in various communities. In Moravia the ex- 
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citement reached such a pitch that the government 
had to interfere, while at Sule, Africa, the emir or- 
dered a persecution of the Jews. This state of affairs 
lasted three months (April to July), during which 
time Shabbethai’s adherents busicd themselves in 
sending forged letters to deceive their brethren in dis- 
iant communities. It wasalso during this period that 
Shabbethai, in a general desire for innovations aim- 
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"country a prophet, Nehemiah ha-Kohen, had an- 


nounced the coming of the Messiah. Shabbethai 

ordered the prophet to appear before 
Nehemiah him (but see Jew. Excvc. ix. 212a, 
ha-Kohen. s.v. NEHEMIAH 11A-KCOHEN); and Nehe- 

miah obeyed, reaching Abydos after a 
journey of three months, in the beginning of Sept., 
1666. The conference between the two impostors 
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(From '* Ketzer Geschichte,” 1701, in the possession of George Alexander Kohut, New York.) 


ing at the abrogation of all laws and customs, trans- 
formed the fasts of the Seventeenth of Tammuz and 
the Ninth of Ab (his birthday) into feast-days; and 
it is said that he contemplated even the abolition cf 
the Day of Atonement. 

At this time an incident happened which resulted 
in discrediting Shabbethai's Messiahship. Two 
prominent Polish Talmudists from Lemberg, Galicia, 
who were among the visitors of Shabbethai in Aby- 
dos, apprised him of the fact that in their native 


ended in mutual dissatisfaction, and the fanatical. 
Shabbethaians are said to have contemplated the 
secret murder of the dangerous rival. Nehemiah, 
however, escaped to Constantinople, where he em- 
braced Mohammedanism and betrayed the treasona- 
ble desires of Shabbethai to the kaimakam, who in 
turn informed the sultan, Mohammed IV. At the 
command of Mohammed, Shabbethai was now taken 
from Abydos to Adrianople, where the sultan’s phy- 
sician, a former Jew, advised Shabbethai to embrace: 
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Islam as the only means of saving his life. Shab- The effects of the pseudo-Messiah’s conversion on 
bethai realized the danger of his situation and | the Jewish communities were extremely dishearten- 
adopted the physician’s advice. On the following | ing. Prominent rabbis who were believers in and 
day (Sept. 16, 1666; comp. Büchler in | followers of Shabbethai were prostrated by com- 

Adopts “Kaufmann Gedenkbuch," p. 458, | punction and shame. Among the masses of the 
Islam. note 2, Breslau, 1900), being brought | people the greatest confusion reigned. In addition 
before the sultan, he cast off his Jew- | to the misery and disappointment from within, Mo- 

» ish garb and puta Turkish turban on his head; and | hammedans and Christians jeered at and scorned 
ji thus his conversion to Islam was accomplished. | thecredulousand duped Jews. The sultan even pur- 
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SHABBETHAI ZEBL A PRISONER AT ABYDOS. 
(From ‘* Ketzer Geschichte,” 1701, in the possession of George Alexander Kohut, New York.) 


The sultan was much pleased, and rewarded Shab- | posed toexterminate all the adult Jews in his empire 
bethai by conferring on him the title (Mahmed) | and to decree that all Jewish children should be 
“Effendi” and appointing him as his doorkeeper brought up in Islam, also that fifty 


with a high salary, Sarah and a number of Shab- Disillu- prominent rabbis should be executed; 
bethai’s followers also went over to Islam. To sion. and only the contrary advice of some 
complete his acceptance of Mohammedanism, Shab- of his counselors and of -the sultana 


bethai was ordered to take an additional wife, a | mother prevented these calamities. In spite of 
Mohammedan slave, which order he obeyed. Some | Shabbethai’s shameful fiasco, however, many of his 
days after his conversion he had the audacity to | adherents still tenaciously clung to him, pretending 
write to Smyrna: “God has made me an Ishmaelite; | that his conversion was a part of the Messianic 


He commanded, and it was done. The ninth day | scheme. This belief was further upheld and 
of my regeneration.” strengthened by false prophets like Ghazzati and 
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Primo, who were interested in maintaining the 
movement. In many communities the Seventeenth 
of Tammuz and the Ninth of Ab were still observed 
as feast-daysin spiteof bans and excommunications. 

Meanwhile Shabbethai secretly continued his plots, 
playing a double game. At times he would assume 
theróle of a pious Mohammedan and revile Judaism ; 
at others he would enter into relations with Jews as 
one of their own faith. Thus in March, 1668, he 
gave out anew that he had been filled with the Holy 
Spirit at Passover and had received a revelation. 
Ile, or one of his followers, published a mystic work 
addressed to the Jews in which the most fantastic 
notions were set forth, €.f.; that he was the true Re- 
deemer, in spite of his conversion, his object being 
to bring over thousands of Mohammedans to Juda- 
ism. To the sultan he said that his activity among 
the Jews was to bring them over to Islam. He 


therefore received permission to associate with his 
former coreligionists, and even to preach in. their 
synagogucs. He thus succeeded in bringing over a 
number of Mohammedans to his cabalistic views, 
and, on the other hand, in converting many Jews to 
Islam, thus forming à Judseo-Turkish sect (see DÖN- 
wen), whose followers implicitly believed in him. 
This double-dealing with Jews and Mohammed- 
ans, however, could not last very long. Gradually 
the Turks tired of Shabbethai's schemes. He was 
deprived of his salary, and banished from Adria- 
nople to Constantinople. In a village near the latter 
city he was one day surprised while singing psalms 
in a tent with Jews, whereupon the grand vizier 
ordered his banishment to Dulcigno, a small place 
in Albania, where he died in loneliness and ob- 


scurity. 
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Güdemann, Lieder zu Ehren Sabbatai Zwi's, in Monats- 

schrift, xvii. 117 ; Horschetzky, Sabbathey Za, eine Bin- 

graphische Skizze, in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1838, pp. 520 et 
seq.; David Kahana (Kohn), Eben ha-To'im, in Ha-Shahar, 

iii. 273 et seq., Vienna, 18:2: David Kaufmann, Ume Piéce 

Diplomatique Vénitienne sur Sabbatai Cevi, in R. E. J. 

305: idem, Eine Venetianische Depesche ber 

98, p. 364; J. M. 

Lewinsohn, Temunat Shabhethat Zebi, in Rabbinowitz’s 

year-book Keneset Yisrael, iii. 553, Warsaw, 1888; H. Prague, 

La Sépulture de Sabhatai Zevi, in Arch. Isr. xlii. 6; Max 

Ring, Spinoza; Fragmente aus dem Epos Sabathai Zewi, 

in Jahrbuch fiw Israeliten, ix. 141, xvii. 72; Schudt, Jüdische 

Merckwürdigkeiten, ii. 47% (anon.) Toledot Shabhethai 

am (reprint of N. Brüll’s Miktab, etc.; see above), Wilna, 


19. 

For the Shabbethaians in general: Elkan N. Adler, Jews 
in Many Lands, pp. 146 et seq., Philadelphia, 1905; H. Adler, 
The Baal-Shem of London, in Berliner Festschrift, p- 2. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1903; A. püchler, Die Grabschrift 
des Mardochai Mochiach, in Kaufmann Gedenkhuch, pp. 
451 etseq., Breslau, 1900; Gratz, Die Sahbatianisch-Mes- 
sianwche Schwiürmerei in Amsterdam, in Monatssehrift, 
xxv. 1; idem. Ueberbleihsel. der Sabbatianischen. in Sa- 
Jonichi, ib. xxvi. 130; xxxiii. 49-62; M. Güdemann, Ha'arah 
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be-Inyan Kat Shabbethai Zebi, in Kobak’s Jeschurun, V- 
164; David Kuhana (Kohn), Eben ’Ofel, in Ha-Shahar, v. 
191 et seq., Vienna, 1874; L. Lów, Geschichte der Ungari- 
schen Sabbathäer, in Ben Chananja, i. 10; A. Neubauer, 
Der Wahnwitzund die Schwindeleien der Sabbatianer. in 
Monatsschrift, xxxvi. 201, 257; N. Sokolow, Seride Kat 
Shabbethai Zebi, in Ha-Meliz, xi. 96, 103; M. Stern, Ana- 
lekten zur Geschichte der Juden, in Berliner's Magazin, 
xv. 100 et seq.; Wolfgang Wessely, Aus den, Briefen eines 
Sabbatianers, in Orient, xii. 534, 568. Comp. also BARUCH 
YAVAN: CARDOSO, MIGUEL; DONMEH ; EYBESCHUTZ; FRANK, 
JACOB; HAYYIM MALAK; HAYYUN ; MORDECAI MOKIAB; 
NEHEMIAH; PROSSNITZ, LOBELE ; QUERIDO, JACOB. 


K. 
SHABU‘OT. See FESTIVALS; PENTECOST. 


SHADCHAN (Heb. Shadkan): Marriage-bro- 
ker. The verb *shadak" (“ meshaddekin ?), refer- 
ring to the arrangements which two heads of families 
made between themselves for the marriage of their 
children, was used in Talmudical times (Shab. 150a). 
But the appellation “shadchan "for the marriage- 
broker, who undertakes, for a consideration, to bring 
the two families together and to assist in the for- 
mation of a union between them, does not appear in 
rabbinical literature until the thirteenth century. 
His legal status and the validity of his claims for 
compensation were briefly discussed in “ Or Zarua‘ ” 
by Isaac of Vienna in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, and more extensively in the “Mordekai” 
(in the last section of Baba Kamma) about half a 
century later. The profession of the shadchan seems 
to have been old and well established at that period; 
and the usage of Austrian Jews, who did not re- 
ward the shadchan until after the marriage had taken 
place, is contrasted with that of the upper (Rhenish) 
countries, where he was paid as soon as the inter- 
ested parties reached an agreement (Meir of Ro- 
thenburg, Responsa, No. 498; see Berliner, “Aus 
dem Leben der Deutschen Juden im Mittelalter,":p. 
43, Berlin, 1900). The legal aspects of the shad- 
chan's business are treated by all later codifiers of 
the Halakah and in numerous responsa, but there is 
no indication that he was known among the earlier 
medieval Sephardic Jews. | 

The occupation of the shadchan was highly re- 
spected, and great rabbis like Jacob MOLLN and 
Jacob Mamcorrorm did not deem it beneath their 
dignity to engage in it (see Abrahams, “J ewish Life 
in the Middle Ages,” pp. 170-171, London, 1896). 
His work was deemed of more importance than that 
of the ordinary *sarsur," or broker, and he was con- 
sidered entitled to more than two per cent, or, when 
the contracting parties lived more than ten miles 
apart, to more than three per cent, of the amount 
involved (usually the bride's dowry) while the 
sarsur was entitled only to from one-half of one 
to one per cent (sce the transcript of ordinances 
adopted by the Council of Four Lands, in Buber's 
«* Anshe Shem,” p. 225, Cracow, 1895; comp. also 
“Orient, Lit." 1845, p. 310). See MARRIAGE CERE- 
MONIES. . 

The business of the shadchan still flourishes among 
the Jews of the Slavonic countries and among the 
Jews who emigrated from those countries to the 
United States and elsewhere. Among the old-fash- 
ioned Jews in the Old World almost all marriages 
are brought about with the assistance of a shadchan, 
because it would be considered immodest in a young 
man to do his own courting, and pride would not 
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allow either family to make a direct advance to the 
other. Those who resort to his services in America 
usually give the additional reason that they are all 
“strangers” there, and that they are therefore con- 
strained to utilize the knowledge and experience 
of an expert marriage-broker. The shadchan’s 
method of exaggerating to each side the advantages 
to be derived from the union which he proposes, 
and of praising the bride’s beauty and kindness, or 
the wealth and prominence of her parents, and-the 
bridegroom's learning, ability, and other good qual- 
ities, is, with slight modifications, the same every- 
where. The most characteristically American addi- 
tion to his means of persuasion is probably the 


guaranty against a lawsuit for breach of promise of | 


marriage, which would be likely to follow under 
certain circumstances if the prospective bridegroom 
should reject the girl who is recommended and in- 
troduced to him by the shadchan. 

The shadchan and his occupation are favorite sub- 
jects for humorous description by Jewish and non- 


SHADRACH CT 1b) : Name given by the chief 
of the eunuchs to HaNaAxurar (Dan. i. 7 e£ passim). 
Various theories as to its etymology have been put 
forward, of which the most likely (Delitzsch, “Liber 
Daniel,” xii.) seems to be that the name is the Baby- 
lonian “shuduraku ” (= “the command of the moon- 
god ?). 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

SHAHAR ABAKKESHKA (“At morn I will 
seek Thee”): Morning hymn written about 1050 by 
Solomon ibn Gabirol (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 
188), whose name appears in an acrostic. It is 
quoted in the prayer-book of the Sephardim, and 
particularly among the “supplications " following 
the same author's “Keter Malkut” and preceding 
the regular morning service of the Day of Atone- 
ment. It is associated with a tune of Morisco ori- 
gin, which should be compared with the old melody 
of the same use for Lexan Dopr. The transcrip- 
tion reproduces the rime and meter scheme of the 
Hebrew verses. 


SHAHAR ABAKKESHKA 


Andante moderato. 


S——— 8 2 EET Em 
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p ; Elo 
l. At morn Thy throne I 
2. Be - fore Thy bound - less 


3. How dumb we mor - tals 
4. Yet Thou wilt hear our 


For - tress bold, And ear - ly 
awe un - told; For all my 
un - con-troll’d! What strength have 
man - i - fold: While life to 


ge ee 4 —[-—— Ee 
—^ m 
Nor late my song with - hold,. 
Be - fore Thee is un - rolled, 
Their long - ings to un - fold,.. 


My God shall be ex - tolled, 


Jewish writers. Nahshon, in Mapu's “ Ayit Zabua‘,” 
is said to be drawn from life. Zangwill describes 
the shadchan in “Children of the Ghetto.” One of 
I. M. Dick’s drollest Yiddish stories is entitled “ Der 
Shadchan ” (Wilna, 1874), while shorter descriptions 
of the same nature have appeared in numerous Jewish 
and non-Jewish periodicals in various languages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. |xvi., No. 39; Brainin, 
Abraham Mapu, p. 97, Piotrkow, 1900: Jew. Chron. Jan. 2, 


1903; Ost und West, 1903, p. 479 (illustration); Pahad Yiz- 
hak (for the Halakah on the subject). 


A. P. Wi. 
SHADDAI. See NAMES OF Gop. 


SOCK M NEN My Rock, my 

IDEE duc ao ceras I stand with 
Di HR ER Our heart how 
praise............... For mer  - oies 


-w — —9 —. -[-———— 
EM zs 
praise my ep C xw 
hearts in -  tent..................-.6.... 
crea - tures Mall e Oe s 
me He GTODS ECOLE D tac un MI DEA ce 


—- Nor late my song with - hold. 


Ausus Be - fore Thee is un - rolled. 
— Their long - ings to un - fold. ` 
TP My God shall be ex - tolled. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies, No.. 
2, London, 1857 ; F. L. Cohen, Lyra Anglo-Judaica, i., No. 1,. 
ib. 1891; Israel (London), 1900, p. 77. 

A. FP- PNE O3 
SHAKNA, SHALOM (commonly called Shak- 
na ben Joseph): Polish Talmudist; born about. 

1510; died at Lublin Oct. 29, 1558. He was a pupil 

of Jacob Pollak, founder of the method of Talmudic 

study known as the PrnLPur. By the year 1598 he 
had already become famous as a teacher, and hun- 
dreds flocked to Lublin to receive instruction at his. 
yeshibah. Many of his pupils became recognized 
rabbinical authorities, among them being: Moses. 
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Sr pts eee 
Isgerles of Cracow (Shakna’s son-in-law) ; 
Heilprin, author of * Zikron Mosheh ”; Solomon ben 
Judah, rabbi of Lublin; and Hayyim ben Bezaleel, 
rabbi at Friedberg. 

Shakna on his death-bed, from motives of ex- 
treme modesty, enjoined his son R. Israel from print- 
ing any of his (Shakna's) manuscripts. One of his 
writings, however, namely, the treatise “ Pesakim 
be-‘Inyan Kiddushin,” was edited by Moses, son of 
the physician Samuel (Cracow, 1540 2). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch, 3d ed., ix. 486: Fuenn, Kiryah 

Neemanah, p. 52; B. Friedberg, Neue auf dem Jüdischen 

Friedhof in Krakau Aufgefundene Grabschriften, p. 4; 

idem, Gesch. der Hebrüischen Typographie in Krakau, p. 

6: Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim be-Lublin, p. 19; 

Halberstam, in Kobak’s Jeschurun, v. 194. 

E. C. B. FR. 

SHALAL (SHOLAL), ISAAC HA- 
KOHEN: Head (*nagid") of the community of 
Cairo, Egy pt, in succession to his uncle Nathan ha- 
Kohen Shalal; died, according to Grütz (* Gesch." 
3d ed., ix. 496), at Jerusalem 1529. The appoint- 
ment of “dayyanim” being one of his functions, he 
selected them from among deserving Spanish fugi- 
tives, and one of these appointments gave rise to 
much correspondence. He had made a vow that he 
would become a Nazarite, like Samson, if he were 
compelled to nominate à certain man. But as he 


could find no one more competent than the man re- | 


ferred to, he regretted his vow; respousa On the 
subject were addressed to him by Elijah Mizrahi, 
Jacob Berab, and Jacob b. Habib. Isaac Shalal was 
the last nagid ; for Salim I., having conquered Egy pt, 
abolished the office. Isaac then (e. 1917) remo ved 
to Jerusalem. In 1514 the community of Jerusalem 
sent its statutes to him for his approbation, which 
he signed, together with his pupil David ibn Abi 


Zimra. See JEW. Excxc. v. 69a. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 31b; Zunz, G. S. 


i. 180; Steinschneider, in Ozar Nehmad, ii. 149-152; Gratz, 
Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 17, 19, 25, 496 ; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, 
s.v. David b. Zimra and Joseph. Caro; A. L. Frumkin, Eben 
Shemiw el, pp. 17 et seq., Wilna, 1874. 

G. M. SEL. 


SHALET (SHOLENT). ee COOKERY IN 
EASTERN EUROPE. 
SHALKOVICH, ABRAHAM LEIB. See 


BEN-AVIGDOR. 

SHALLUM.—Biblical Data: 1. King of Is- 
racl who dethroned Zechariah, the last of Jehu’s 
dynasty, and succeeded him. He was in turn de- 
throned by Menahem (II Kings xv. 10-16). 

2. Son of Josiah, King of Judah (Jer. xxii. 11). 
Probably the term is used merely as an epithet — 
“the desired one”; hence I Chron. iii. 15 makes 
Shallum the fourth son of Josiah. 

3. Husband of Huldah, the prophetess (II Kings 
xxii. 14). 

E. G. H. E. I. N. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: Evenat thetime 
of the prophet Elisha, Shallum was one of the most 
eminent men (“mi-gedole ha-dor”) in the country. 
Yet he did not think it beneath his dignity to lend 
personal aid to the poor and the needy. It was one 
of his daily habits.to go outside the gates of the 
city in order that he might give water to thirsty 
wanderers. God rewarded him by endowing him 
and his wife Huldah with the gift of prophecy. An- 
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thropy, for it is he who is referred to in II Kings 
xiii. 91, where one who was dead awoke to life after 
being cast into Elisha's sepulcher and touching the 
A son was granted him, who 
became distinguished for exceeding piety —Hana- 
meel, Jeremiah's cousin (Jer. xxxii. 7; Pirke R. El. 
xxxiii.) In Sifre, Num. 78 he is expressly desig- 
nated as a prophet, David Luria's emendation of 
the passage in note 59 to the Pirke being, therefore, 
justified. Shallum and his wife were descendants 
of Rahab by her marriage with Joshua (Sifre, /.c.; 
Meg. 14b). 

W. B. D. G. 

4. A Judanite (I Chron. ii. 40 e£ seq.). 

5. A descendant of Simeon (i5. iv. 29). 

6. A high priest; son of Zadok (15. vi. 12-18; 
Ezra vii. 12). - 

7. Ason of Naphtali (I Chron. vii. 18; 
in Gen. xlvi. 24 and Num. xxvi. 49). 

8. Ancestor of a family of gatekeepers of the 
sanctuary (I Chron. ix. 17; Ezra ii. 42 — Neh. vii. 45), 

9. A Korahite gatekeeper (I Chron. ix. 19; 
“Shelemiah,” ib. xxvi. 14; “ Meshelemiah,” 7b. xx vi. 
1, 2, 9). 

10. Father of Jebizkiah, an Ephraimite chief (II 
Chron. xxviii. 12). 

1i, 12. A porter (Ezra x. 24), and a son of Bani 
(ib. x. 42), both of whom took foreign wives. 

13. Uncle of Jeremiah from whom the prophet 
bought the field in Anathoth (Jer. xxxii. 7). 

14. The son of Halohesh (R. V. “Hallohesh” ); 
he was among those who helped to repair the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 12). 

15. Father of Maaseiah; keeper of the threshold 
(Jer. xxxv. 4). 

16. Son of Col-hozeh (Neh. iii. 15). 

E. G. H, E. I. N. 

SHALMANESER (»DWJObp; Enemessar in 
Tobit i. 2, 18, 15; Salmanasar or Salmanassar 
in II Esd. xiii. 40): King of Assyria from 727 to 122 
B.C. ; successor, and possibly son, of Tiglath-pileser 
III. According to II Kings xvii. 3-6, he attacked 
Hoshea, King of Israel, and made him his vassal. 
Later Hoshea conspired with So (probably Sabako), 
King of Egypt, and did not send the customary 
tribute. ‘Therefore the King of Assyria invaded 
Israel, put Hoshea in prison, attacked Samaria, and, 
after a siege of three years, took the city and carried 
Israel captive to Assyria. No records of Shalman- 
eser have been found among the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. The Assyrian form of his name is " Shulma- 
nuasharid?; and he was the fourth king of Assyria 
who bore that name. According to the Babylonian 
Chronicle (Schrader, “K. B." ii. 27 6),“ he sat on the 
throne the 25th of Tebétu. The city Samara'in 
[= Samaria] he destroyed. In his fifth year he died. 
Five years had-lie reigned in Assyria." The As- 
syrian eponym canon gives the names of the epo- 
nyms for the five years of his reign, and states that 
military expeditions were undertaken in the third, 
fourth, and fifth years; but the destination of these 
is not given. Some of the standard lion-weights 
found at Kalah bear his name. 

Tiglath-pileser claims to have put Hoshea upon 

the throne, so that king’s vassalage began before 
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Shalmaneser’s accession. Sargon, the successor of 

Shalmaneser, and apparently the founder of a new 

dynasty, in one of his inscriptions accuses Shal- 

maneser of having deprived the city of Asshur of its 
ancient rights. He claims also to have taken Sa- 
maria, which probably fell into the hands of the be- 
siegers about the time of or shortly after the death 
of Shalmaneser. The facts that this king had also 
invaded Philistia and that Sargon completed the 
subjugation of that country are probably referred 
to in Isa. xiv. 28-32 (H. P. Smith, “ Old Testament 

History,” p. 241). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: MeCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monu- 
ments, vol. i., sections 342-349; Scbrader, C. I. O. T. 2d ed., 
Eng. transl. pp. 258-263; Goodspeed, Hist. of Babylonians 
and Assyrians; Rogers, Hist. of Babylonia and Assyria, 

J. J. F. McL. 
SHALOM, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC BEN 

JUDAH BEN SAMUEL: [Italian scholar and 

theologian; died in 1499. In his “Neweh Shalom ” 

(1574) he places Scriptural and Talmudic knowl- 

edge far above philosophy, although he admits that 

investigation is not only permissible, but necessary 
for the perfection of Scriptural knowledge. His 
translation of Marsilius Ingenus' work on logic, to 
which he contributed a preface, was published by 

Jellinek (* Ha-Karmel," vi. 19). According to De 

Rossi, he wrote a commentary on Al- Ghazali’s 

“ Natural Philosophy." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebrdische Uebersetzungen, 


p. 469. 
E. C. J. L. S. 


SHALOM BEN JOSEPH SHABBEZI 
(Salim al-Shibzi): Yemenite poet and cabalist; 
flourished toward the end of the seventeenth century 
at Ta‘iz,a city ten days’ journey south of Sanaa. 
He was a weaver by trade, but occupied himself also 
with cabalistic literature, especially the Zohar and 
the “Shi‘ur Komah.” He wrote poems both in He- 
brew and in Arabic, many of his hymns having oné 
half of each verse in one language and the remain- 
ing half in the other. Most of the liturgical hymns 
recited by the Yemenite Jews on the Sabbath and 
on holy days, as may be seen from Neubauer, * Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2877, were composed by 
Shalom. But, like Israel Najara, he wrote also 
many love-songs with a mystical tendency, some of 
which, in Hebrew, were published by Jacob Saphir 
in his “Eben Sappir" (i. 82b-87b). David Günz- 
burg published in the * Steinsehneider Festschrift” 
(Hebrew part, pp. 95 et seg.) an Arabic dirge com- 
posed by Shalom in 1687 on a catastrophe at the 
Yemenite town of Mauza‘. Thisdirge, of the “mu- 
washshah” class (à poem with double rimes), was 
taken by the editor from Shalom's *Diwan," then 
in his possession. It may be added that Shalom's 
brother David and his son Simeon also were poets 
of mark. Poems by them are contained in the Bod- 
leian manuscript mentioned above. 

Shalom is considered asa saint by all the Yemenite 
Jews, and they attribute to him many miracles. 
His tomb at Ta'iz, near which are & ritual bath 
(* mik weh ") and a prayer-house with a scroll of the 
Law written by Shalom himself, is reputed to have 
curative powers in regard to all diseases. Jacob 
Saphir declares that he saw other cabalistic works 
by Shalom, besides his “ Diwan.” . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob Saphir, Eben Sappir, i. 07b, 82a et seq.: 
Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, 8 914. 


g M. SEL. 


SHALOM OF VIENNA: Austrian rabbi; lived 
at Wiener-Neustadt in the second half of the four- 
teenth century. He was distinguished for Tal- 
mudic learning, and was the first to receive the 
title “ Morenu.” Like his colleagues Meir ha-Levi 
and Abraham Klausner, rabbis at Vienna, he devoted 
himself to recording the religious customs (* min- 
hagim ”) of the Jewish communities. Hiscollection 
is contained in the “ Minhagim” of his pupil Jacob 
MÓrLN. Another of his disciples, Isaac Tyrnau of 
Hungary, also made a compilation of minhagim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 112: Gritz, 

Gesch. viii. 12; Michael, Or ha-Hayytm, p. 498; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot, i. 233, 290. 

D. |. &. Man. 

SHAMGAR.—Biblical Data: One of the 

Judges; son of Anath. He smote 600 Philistines 
with an ox-goad and saved Israel (Judges iii. 81). 
During his judgeship so unsettled were the times 
that *the highways were unoccupied, and the trav- 
elers walked through by ways " (7d. v. 6). 
Critical View: In the song of Deborah 
(Judges v. 6) Shamgar is connected with the hour 
of Israel’s deepest humiliation. He was, therefore, 
probably not a judge, but a foreign oppressor of 
Israel. From the form of his name it has been con- 
jectured that he may have been a Hittite (comp. 
“Sangar,” Hittite king of Carchemish in the ninth 
century B.c.); Moore, in “Jour. American Oriental 
Society ” (xix. 2, p. 160), shows reason for believing 
that he was the father of Sisera. 

Judges iii. 81, in which Shamgar is first men- 
tioned, is out of place, the whole verse being a late 
addition to the chapter. Ch. iv., the story of Jabin 
and Sisera, connects directly with the story of 
Ehud. Moreover, the introduction of the Philistines 
is suspicious, for they do not appear in Hebrew his- 
tory till shortly before the time of Saul. Moore has 
noted also that in a group of Greek manuscripts, 
and likewise in the Hexaplar Syriac, Armenian, and 
Slavonic versions, this verse is inserted after the 
account of the exploits of Samson, immediately fol- 
lowing Judges xvi. 31, in a form which proves that 
it was once a part of the Hebrew text. It was ob- 
served long ago that this exploit resembled the ex- 
ploits of David's heroes (II Sam. xxi. 15-22, xxiii. 8 
et seg.), especially those of Shammah, son of Agee 
(tb, xxiii. 11 e£ seg.). Probably an account similar 
to this last was first attached to Judges xvi. 81; then 
the name was in course of time corrupted to 
* Shamgar," through the influence of ch. v. 6; and, 
lastly, the statement was transferred to ch. iii. 31, 
so that it might occur before the reference in ch. v. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moore, Judges, in International Critical 

Commentary, 1895, pp. 104 et seq.; Budde, Richter, in K. H. 

C. 1897, p. 82; Nowack, Richter, in his Handkommentar, 


1902, pn. 30 et seg.; Moore, Shamgar and Sisera, in Jour. 
American Oriental Society, xix. 2, pp. 159, 160. 


E. G. H. G. A. B. 
SHAMBHAZAT (or Shamahzai, from * Shamay- 
hazai” = seizer of the heaven): Name of a fallen 
angel. According to Targ. pseudo-Jonathan on Gen. 
vi. 4, * nefilim" (A. V. “ giants”) denotes the two 
angels Shamhazai and his companion Uzzael or 
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Azael, who fell from heaven and dwelt on earth “in 
those days,” that is, at the time of the Flood. The 
legend of the fall of these two angels is narrated in 
a midrash as follows: When God became angry at the 
children of men because of their idolatry in the time 
before the Flood, the two angels Shamhazai and 
Azael arose aud said: “Lord of the world, said we 
not unto Thee at the foundation of the world, 
‘Man isnot worthy that thou shouldst be mindful of 
nim’?” God-answered them: “Tt is plain and mani- 
fest to me that if ye should dwell on earth, evil 
passion would rule you, and ye would be still baser 
than they.” Thereupon the angels besought per- 
mission to live among mankind and to hallow the 
name of God upon earth. This was granted them ; 


but when they had descended from heaven to earth, © 


they could notrestrain their infatuation for the beau- 
tiful daughters of men. Shamhazai became enam- 
ored of a maiden named Istar; but when he asked 
her to return his love, she declared that she would 
do so only on condition that he reveal to her the 
name of God (“Shem ha-Meforash ”), by which he 
was able to ascend to heaven. When, however, hie 
revealed the name to her, she uttered it, and at once 
ascended to the sky. The baffled Shamhazai married 
another woman; by her he had a son named Hiya 
or Ahiyah, who became the father of Sihon 
and Og. 

When Shamhazai heard that God was about to 
bring the Flood upon the world, he was in agony 
for his children's sake, and for penance suspended 
himself head downward from the sky, remaining 
in this position between heaven and earth (Midr. 
Abkir, in Yalk., Gen. 44; Jelinek, “B. H." iv. 
127-128). 

According to the Book of Enoch, Semyaza, as 
Shamhazai is there called, did not descend to hallow 
the name of God on earth, but fell; together with 
Azael and his host of 200 angels, because of his 
infatuation for the daughters of men. He was 
therefore bound by Michael at the command of 
God, and lies in prison beneath the mountains; 
there he will remain until the day of judgment, 
when punishment will be measured out to him and 
to his companions (čb. vi. 9 et seq., x. 10 et seg.). 

w. B. J. Z. L. 


SHAMIR: Term designating a hard stone in the 
Targums, but in the Bible thrice (Jer. xvii. 1; Ezek. 
iii. 9; Zech. vii. 12) connoting ADAMANT, à sub- 
stance harder than any stone and hence used as a 
stylus (Lów, " Graphische Requisiten," i. 181-183, 
Leipsic, 1870; Cassel, “ Schamir,” in * Denkschriften 
der Königlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Erfurt," p. 68, Erfurt, 1856). In the post-Diblical 
literature of both Jews and Christians are found 
many legends concerning the shamir, its quality of 
splitting the hardest substance being the property 
especially emphasized. 

The shamir was the seventh of the ten marvels 
created in the evening twilight of the first Friday 
(Ab. v.6; comp. Pes. 54a; Sifre, Deut. 350; Mek., 
Beshallah, 5 [ed. Weiss, p. 99b; ed. Friedmann, p. 
51a]), and it was followed, significantly enough, by 


the creation of writing, the stylus, and the two tables 
ofstone. Itssize was that of a grain of barley ; it was 
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created after the'six days of creation. 
sufficiently hard to withstand it; when it was placed 


and its young covered with white glass. 


Shalom 
Shamir 


Nothing was 


on stones they split in the manner in 
which the leaves of a book open; and 
of iron was broken by its mere presence. 
Creation. The shamir was wrapped for pres- 
ervation in spongy balls of wool and 


Jaid in a leaden box filled with barley bran. 


With the help. of this stone Moses engraved the 


names of the twelve tribes on the breastplate of 
the high priest, first writing on the stones with 
ink and then holding the shamir over them, where- 
upon the writing sank into the stones. 
moreover, Solomon built the Temple without using 
any tool of iron (comp. I Kings vi. 7; Ex. xx. 25; 
Tosef., Sotah, xv. 1 [ed. Zuckermandel, p. 821]; So- 
tah 48b; Yer. Sotah 24b). The shamir was expressly 
created for this latter purpose, since it ceased to 
exist after the destruction of the. Temple (Sotah ix., 
10; Tosef. xv. 1). 


With its aid, 


According to one legend, an eagle brought the 


shamir from paradise to Solomon at the latter's 
command (Yalk. 
runs as follows: When Solomon asked the Rabbis 
how he could build the Temple without using tools 
of iron, they called his attention to the shamir with 
which Moses had en graved the names of the tribes © 
on the breastplate of the high priest, and advised 
him to command the demons under his sway to ob- 
tain it for him. Solomon accordingly summoned 


ii, 182), while another tradition 


Asmopevs, the prince of the demons, who told him 
that the shamir had been placed not in his charge, 


but in that of the Prince of the Sea; the prince en- 


trusted it only to the wood-grouse, in whose oath 
he confided. The wood-grouse used the shamir to 


cleave bare rocks so that he might plant seeds of 
trees in them and thus cause new vegetation to spring 


up; hence the bird was called the *rock-splitter " 
(NTN 33. The shamir was taken from the wood- 
grouse by the following ruse: Its nest was found 
The bird 
then brought the shamir and put it on the glass, 
which broke; at that moment Solomon’s emissary, 
who had concealed himself close by, frightened the 


pird so that it dropped the shamir, which was im- 


mediately seized and taken to Solomon. The wood- 
grouse killed itself because it had violated its oath 
(Git. 68a, b). 

This last account is Babylonian in origin, and both 


language and content prove that it was a legend of 


the people rather than a tradition of the 
schools, as is the case with the stories 
mentioned above. ‘There were, how- 
ever, learned circles in Palestine which 
refused to credit the use of the shamir by Solomon 
(Mck., Yitro, end) Others, however, believed 
that Solomon employed it in the building of his 
palace, but not in the construction of the Temple, 
evidently taking exception to the magical element 
suggested by à leaden box as a place of conceal- 
ment, for in magic brass is used to break enchant- 
ment and to drive away demons (Sotah 48b; Yer. 
Sotah 94b). It was a miracle, on the other hand, 
and not magic if the Temple, as many believed, 
puilt itself (Pesik. R. 6. [ed. Friedmann, p. 25a). 
Opinion is divided concerning the nature of the 


Folk- 
Legends. 
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shamir. Jewish tradition unanimously declares it 
to be a small worm (Rashi, Pes. 54a, overlooked by 
Griinbaum [“Gesammelte Aufsiitze,” p. 32]; Mai- 
monides, commentary on Ab. 5, 6), this view having 
& textual basis. Cassel, on the other hand, consid- 
ered the shamir to be a powder of corundum, de- 
veloping his theory as follows: “From the powdery 
emery was made a living creature of infinite minute- 
ness, regarded by later authorities as a worm, al- 
though rabbinical tradition itself merely terms it 
‘Shamir’ without the addition of ‘worm’ or any 
other term” (Le. p. 69). This view, however, is 
rightly rejected by Low. According to another 
legend, the wood-grouse used a herb to burn or 
draw out a wooden nail (Lev. R. xxii. 4 and paral- 
lels), this herb being hidden by Simeon b. Halafta 
lest it should fall into the hands of thieves. A sim- 
ilar story is told by Ælian of the hoopoe (“Historia 
Animalium," iii. 26; Cassel, Lc. p. 78; comp. other 
Oriental and classical parallels given by Bochart, 
Cassel, and Grünbaum). 

The tradition of the shamir was carried from tlie 
Jews to the Arabs (Grünbaum, “Neue Beitrüge," 
passim, especially p. 229); in Arabie tradition 
Solomon, under instructions from Gabriel, has re- 
course to a worm when he desires to bore throu gha 

pearl, and to a white worm when he 

Arab wishes to thread the onyx (Grünbaum, 
Legends. ?.c. p. 218). The belief was still current 
in the Middle Ages, since it is found in 

the Cabala (Zohar, i. 74; see story of Solomon in Jel- 
linek, * B. H.” ii. 86). According to the English ver- 
sion of the “ Gesta Romanorum ” (ed. Griisse, ii. 227), 
the emperor Diocletian enclosed in a glass case a 
young ostrich found in the forest and carried it to his 
palace. He was followed by the mother, who, that 
she might regain her young, brought in her beak on 
the third day a “thumare” (shamir), a worm, and 
dropped it on the glass, which was thus broken. Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, Gervase of Tilbury,and Albertus 
Magnus relate similar stories, and the last-named ex- 


pressly gives Jewish tradition as his source (Cassel, 


l.c. pp. 50 et seq., TT et seg.). The other two writers, 
in the true spirit of medievalism, give a remarkable 
variant to the effect that the bird smeared the glass 
with the blood of the worm and so broke it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bochart, Hierozoicon, ii. 343, 842 et seq.; P. 
Cassel, Schamir, in Denkschriften der Königlichen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften in Erfurt, Erfurt, 1856: Lewysohn, 
Zoologie des Talmuds, § 500, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1858 ; 
Kohut, Angelologie und Dümonotogie, p. 82, Leipsic, 1866 ; 
idem, Aruch Completum, viii. 107; Levy, Neuhebr. Wor- 
terb. iv. 579; Griinbaum, in Z. D. M. G. xxxi. 204 et Seq.; 
idem, Gesammelte Aufsiitze. pp. 31-43, Berlin, 1901; idem. 
Neue Beiträge zur Semitischen Sagenkunde, pp. 211 et Seq., 
Leyden, 1893; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 1079-1080. 

W. B. L. B. 


SHAMMAI (called also Shammai ha-Zaken 
[= “the Elder”]): Scholar of the first century B.c. 
He was the most eminent contemporary and the 
halakic opponent of Hir.ri.EL,and is almost invari- 
ably mentioned along with him. After Menaliem 
the Essene had resigned the office of vice-president 
(“ab bet din”) of the Sanhedrin, Shammai was 
elected to it, Hillel being at the time president 
(“nasi”; Hag. ii. 9). Shammai was undoubtedly a 
Palestinian, and hence took an active part in all the 
political and religious complications of his native 
land. Of an irascible temperament and easily ex- 


ee, 


cited, he lacked the gentleness and tireless patience 
which so distinguished Hillel. Once, when a heathen 
came to him and asked to be converted to Judaism 
upon conditions which Shammai held to be impossi- 
ble, he drove the applicant away; whereas Hillel, 
by his gentle manner, succeeded in converting him 
(Shab. 31a). 

Nevertheless Shammai was in no wise a migan- 
thrope. He himself appears to have realized the 
disadvantages of his violent temper; hence he recom- 
mended a friendly attitude toward all. His motto 
was: “Make the study of the Law thy chief occu- 
pation; speak little, but accomplish much; and re- 
ceive every man with a friendly countenance” (Ab. 
i. 15). He was modest even toward his pupils (B. B. 
134b; comp. Weiss, “ Dor,” i. 163, note 1). 

In his religious views Shammai was strict in the 
extreme. He wished to make his son, while still a 
child, conform to the law regarding fasting on the 
Day of Atonement; and he was dissuaded from his 
purpose only through the insistence of his friends 
(Yoma 77b). Once, when his daughter-in-law gave 
birth to a boy on the Feast of Tabernacles, he broke 
through the roof of the chamber in which she lay in 
order to make a sukkah of it, so that his new-born 
grandchild might fulfil the religious obligation of 
the festival (Suk. 28a). Some of his sayings also 
indicate his strictness in the fulfilment of religious 
duties (comp. Bezah 16a). 

In Sifre, Deut. § 203 (ed. Friedmann, 111b) it is 
said that Shammai commented exegetically upon 
three passages of Scripture. "These three examples 
of his exegesis are: (1) the interpretation of Deut. 
xx. 20 (Tosef., ‘Er. iii. 7); (2) that of II Sam. xii. 9 
(Kid. 48a); and (3) either the interpretation of Lev. 
xl. 94, which is given anonymously in Sifra on the 
passage, but which is the basis for Shammai's hala- 
kah transmitted in *Orlah ii. 5, or else the interpre- 
tation of Ex. xx. 8 (“ Remember the Sabbath”), which 
is given in the Mekilta, Yitro, 7 (ed. Weiss, p. 76b) 
in the name of Eleazar b. Hananiah, but which 
must have originated with Shammai, with whose 
custom of preparing for the Sabbath (Bezah 7.e.) it 
&ccords. 

Shammai founded a school of his own, which dif- 
fered fundamentally from that of Hillel (see BET 
HILLEL AND BET Snammar); and many of Sham- 
mai's sayings are probably embodied in those handed 
down in the name of his school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. iii. 219-214; Weiss, Dor, i. 163- 
164, 170-174; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 11-12; Frankel, Hode- 
getica in Mischnam, pp. 39-40, Leipsic, 1859. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
SHAMMAITES. See Ber HILLEL AND Ber 
SHAMMAI. 


SHAMMASH (lit. “servant ”): Communal and 
synagogal officer whose duties to some extent corre- 
spond with those of the verger and beadle. In Tal- 
mudical times he was called *hazzan"; and then it 
was also a part of his duties to assíst in reciting 
some of the prayers (sce Jew. Encyc. vi. 284-285, 
s.v. HAZZAN). Dutearly in the Middle Ages the term 
“shammash” was already in vogue; and Rashi almost 
always renders it for the Talimudical * hazzan." 

In the quasi-autonomous Jewish communities of 
the Middle Ages the shammash was an officer of 
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tion to the synagogue by rapping on the gates with 
a wooden mallet) who is now disappearing even 
from the most backward communities, and who is 
only a memory in the larger cities of eastern Europe, 
and the “better” (inviter), who goes from house to 
house inviting the occupants to a marriage or à 
“perit milah,” are two of the functionaries upon 
whom have devolved some of the duties of the sham- 
mash, but who have not inherited his title. There 
remains, however, the * bet din shammash,” or sham- 
mash of the Jewish court of dayyanim, who is the 
“sheliah bet din” (messenger of. the court) of Tal- 
mudical times, and whose office probably always had 

P a separate existence, except in very 

The Bet smallcommunities. There is also the 
Din Sham- shammash of the HEBRA KADDISHA 

mash. (burial society), whose duties are 
analogous to those of a sexton. 

In the United States every Orthodox synagogue 
has its shammash, who performs most of the duties 
of the * schul-shammash " of the Old World.: He is 
asa rule better paid than his confrère in Europe, 
and often has much influence in congregational 
matters. The office of bet din shammash is found 
to-day only in the large J ewish centers where rabbis 
establish a bet din on their own account. As there 


considerable power and responsibility. “He assessed 
the members according to their means ... and 
|... was a sort of permanent under-secretary-of- 
state, who governed while the parnas was supposed 
to rule” (Jacobs, “J ewish Year Book” for 5658 
[1897-98], p. 962, London, 1897). He was the over- 
seer of the synagogue and the executor of the sen- 
rences of the Jewish tribunal (* bet din ?), in which 
capacity he also inflicted corporal punishment on 

those whom the Jewish court con- 
Functions. demned to that penalty. In some lo- 

calities it was part of his duty to an- 
nounce every Saturday the results of lawsuits and 
to inform the community concerning properties 
which were to be sold. He acted also as the public 
crier, and, ascending to a high roof on Friday after- 
noon, notified the community, with a blast of the 
trumpet thrice repeated at long intervals, that work 
must cease. In later periods a wooden mallet was 
substituted for the shofar or trumpet, and notice 
was given by rapping on the gates that it was time 
to prepare for attendance at the synagogue. The 
shammash also made announcements in the edifice 
itself, sometimes interrupting the prayers to do so. 
He carried invitations to private festivities, and re- 
minded members of the congregation of their duties, 
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i such as leaving their boots at home on the eve of | are no separate communal organizations forming 
1 the Day of Atonement and observing certain mourn- municipalities in the United States, the office of city 
5 ing rites on the Ninth of Ab in case it fell on the | shammash does not exist in that country. 

i Sabbath. In modern Jewish Reform temples the sexton per- 
3 In the large communities and in the Jewish cities | forms all theduties of the original shammash which 


remain under the new arrangements. 
The term “shammash ” is applied also to the can- 
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which developed in Poland in the sixteenth and 
following centuries it naturally became impossible 


Be 

i for the shammash to perform all the duties which | dle by means of which the HANUKKAH lights are 
a were originally connected with his office in the small | lighted and which has a defined position in every 
H communities of the Middle Ages; and many of | well-constructed Hanukkah Jamp. 

a them devolved upon subordinates OF BpOR special BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. 
zi shammashim, while other services were relegated to pp. 8, 55-56, 81. London, 1896 ; Kohut, Aruch Completum, 
a men who no longer bore the title of shammash. 2 Hasean. P. Wi 

a Every synagogue in the Slavonic countries usually 

ri has a shammash, who is merely an overseer and is SHANGHAI: Chinese city. The first Jew who 
e assisted by an “ unter-shammash, " the latter acting as arrived there was Elias David Sassoon, who, about 


the year 1850, opened a branch in connection with 
his father’s Bombay house. Since that period Jews 
have gradually migrated from India to Shanghai, 
most of them being engaged from Bombay as clerks 
by the firm of David Sassoon & Co. The commu- 
nity is composed mainly of Asiatic, German, and 
Russian Jews, though there are à few of Austrian, 
French, and Italian origin among them. Jews have 
undoubtedly taken à considerable part in developing 
trade in China, and several have served on the 
municipal councils, among them being 8. À. Har- 

doon, partner in the firm of E. D. Sas- 

Opium soon & Co., who had served on the 

Trade. French and English councils at the 

same time. During the early days of 
Jewish settlement in Shanghai the trade in opium 
and Bombay cotton yarn was mainly in Jewish 
hands. 

Early in the seventies a hall was hired for pur- 
poses of worship ; now (1905) there are two small syn- 
agogues in Shanghai. One of these, the Beth El 
synagogue, is situated in Peking road, one of the 
principal thoroughfares in the English settlement; 
the other, the Shearith Israel synagogue, is situated 


janitor of the building and performing such manual 
labor as sweeping the floors, cleaning the candle- 
sticks, etc. The synagogal shammash and his as- 
sistant have charge also of the “ bahurim ” and 
“nerushim,” i.e., the unmarried and the married 
Talmudical students who make the synagogue their 
home; and the influence of the shammash is exerted 
to procure “days” for the. former, that is, to find 
seven households in each of which the poor student 
may be fed on one day in the week. A large com- 
munity, however, has besides the “schul-sham- 
mash,” whose duties and privileges are confined 
to his own synagogue, one or more 
Schul-  "stadt-shammashim " or city sham- 
and Stadt- mashim, who are under the immediate 
Sham- jurisdiction of the rabbi and the Ka- 
mash. HAL, or of the representatives and 
leaders of the entire communal organi- 
zation. The city shammash usually acts as sham- 
mash of the chief place of worship, and in very large 
communities, where there are often as many as eight 
or ten city shammashim, each of them in turn fulfils 
this duty for a certain time. 
The SCHULKLOPFER (one who calls the congrega- 
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in Seward road, the best and busiest street in the 
American settlement. The latter synagogue was 
established about 1898 by D. E. J. Abraham. At 
present the German Jews form themselves into a 


congregation during the New-Year and Yom Kip- 
pur holy days, rent a place of worship, and em- 


ploy their own hazzan. The community possesses a 
cemetery in Mohawk road, presented to it by David 
Sassoon. In Nov., 1898, a branch of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association was established at Shanghai. 

A Rescue Society was established in 1900 to open 
communications with the Jews of the orphan colony 
of K'ai-Fung-Foo, and in April, 1901, eight of the 
Chinese Jews arrived in Shanghai (see CniNA), In 
Nov., 1902, it was resolved to form a Talmud Torah 
school, to be known as the Shanghai Jewish School. 
The Shanghai Zionist Association was established 
April 26, 1903, and was represented at the Sixth 
Zionist Congress, held at Basel. On Feb. 11, 1904, 
a Jewish Benevolent Fund was founded. A bi- 
weekly paper entitled “Israel’s Messenger” was 
established on April 22, 1904. The total population 
of oe city is 620,000, of whom about 500 are Jews. 

N. E. B. E. 

SHANGI: Turkish family many members of 
which distinguished themselves as rabbis and 
scholars. 

Astruc ben David Shangi: Rabbi at Sofia, 
Bulgaria; died at Jerusalem at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. A halakic decision of his 
is given by Hayyim Benveniste in’ his “Sheyare 
Keneset ha-Gedolah” on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hay yim, 174(Smyrna, 1671; comp. Conforte, “Kore 


. ha-Dorot,” 51b). 


David Shangi: Rabbi at Constantinople at the 
end of the sixteenth century and at the beginning 
of the seventeenth. His scholarship and character 
were highly praised in the sermon delivered on his 
death by Isaac ibn Vega, who published it in his 
“Bet Ne’eman ” (1621). 

Eliezer ben Nissim Shangi: Rabbi at Con- 
stantinople in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He was a prolific writer; but most of his 
works were destroyed by a fire in 1712. Those 
which have been published are: “ Hakdamah,” pref- 
ace to the responsa collection “‘Edut be-Yehosef ” 
of Joseph Almosnino (Constantinople, 1711); a re- 
sponsum inserted by Moses Shelton in his “ Bene 
Mosheh ” (db. 1712); “Dat wa-Din” (2b. 1726), in 
three parts: (1) sermons arranged in the order of the 
Sabbatical sections; (2) responsa; and (8) halakic de- 
cisions of the author’s brother, Jacob Shangi. 

Isaac ben Elhanan Shangi: Rabbiat Salonica; 
died at Jerusalem in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He was the author of: “Be’er Yizhak,” 
homilies on Genesis and Exodus, with thirty-two 
funeral sermons entitled “Be’er Behai,” published 
by I. Crispin at Salonica in 1735; “Sefer Be’erot ha- 
Mayim " (25. 1755), responsa on the four Turim. 

Meir Shangi: Rabbi at Constantinople in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. He was the 
author of the preface to the * Yefeh To’ar” of Sam- 
uel Jafe (Venice, 1597). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Dodl. s.v.; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. tii.; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, pp. 160, 665. 

8. I. Br. 


SHAPHAN: 1. Son of Azaliah and scribe of 
King Josiah. He received from Hilkiah, the high 
priest, the book of the Law which had been found 
in the Temple. Shaphan was one of those sent by 
the king to the prophetess Huldah (II Kings xxii. ; 
Il Chron. xxxiv.). In Jer. xxxvi. 10-19 mention is 
made of the hall in which, in the reign of King Jc- 


 hoiakim, Shaphan’s son officiated. 


2. Father of Ahikam, who was sent, with Siem 
by King Josiah to the prophetess Huldah, and who 
subsequently saved Jeremiah from his persecu- 
tors di Kings xxii. 12; 1I Chron. xxxiv. 20; Jer. 
xxvi. 24). 

3. Father of Elasah, to whom Jeremiah gave a 
letter to the exiles in Babylon (Jer. xxix. 8). 

4. Father of Jaazaniah, who was one of the sev- 
enty men whom Ezekiel in his vision of the Temple 


saw sacrificing to idols (Ezek. viii. 11). 
E. G. H. | S. O. 


SHAPIRA, ISAIAH MEIR KAHANA: 
Polish-German rabbi and author; born at Memel, 
Prussia, July 28, 1828; died at Czortkow, Galicia, 
Jan. 9, 1887. He is said to have been familiar at 
the age of thirteen with all the “sedarim” of both 
Talmudim and with a part of the “poskim.” About 
1845 he studied philosophy, mathematics, and as- 
tronomy, and as early as 1848 he wrote on ethics 
for different journals. Shapira engaged in business 
as àa merchant; buta fire destroyed all his belong- 
ings, and he was compelled to accept the rab- 
binate of Czortkow. Before assuming office, how- 
ever, he went to Lemberg to train himself in the 
necessary secular studies. He studied philosophy, 
ethics, and theology in the academy there for nine 
months, and was installed as rabbi in 1860. After 
two years a quarrel broke out between the two 
Hasidic sects in the town. Shapira interposing to 
make peace, the brunt of the dissension was turned 
against him and his inclination to secular education ; 
and he was for a time even deprived of hislivelihood. 
Peace was, however, soon restored. The last ten 
years of his life Shapira spent in retirement. 

Besides numerous contributions to different He- 
brew periodicals, he wrote: *Hakirat Reshit le- 
Yamim?" (Lyck, 1872), on chronology and the calen- 
dar, in opposition to H. S. Slonimski; and "Sefer 
Zikkaron” (Eydtkuhnen, 1872), on the oral law, 
written in the form of a dialogue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fla-Asif, iv. 78; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, ii. 
t p -Maggid 1887, NO. 33 Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. 


H, R. A. S. W. 


SHAPIRA, M. W.: Polish purveyorof spuri- 
ous antiquities; born about 1880; committed sui- 
cide at Rotterdam March 11, 1884. He appears to 
have been converted to Christianity at an early age, 
and to have then gone to Palestine, where he opened 
a store for the sale of local antiquities. After the 
discovery of the Moabite Stone he obtained, in 1872, 
a number of Moabite potteries, which were pur- 
chased by the Prussian government for 22,000 
thaler. These, however, were proved by Clermont- 
Ganneau to have been fabricated by one Salim al- 
Kari, a client of Shapira's. This conclusion was 
confirmed by Kautzsch and Socin (“ Aechtheit. 
der Moubitischen Alterthiimer,” Strasburg, 1876), 
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though Schlottmann and Koch for some time upheld | 


their authenticity. The matter was brought before 
the Prussian Landtag March 16, 1876. 

Shapira still continued to buy and sell antiquities 
and manuscripts, many of the earliest Yemenite He- 


brew manuscripts purchased by the Berlin Royal 
Library and the British Museum being furnished by 


him. In July, 1888, he offered for sale to the Brit- 
ish Museum, it is said for £1,000,000, a number of 
strips of leather bearing, in archaic Hebrew charac- 
ters, matter similar to, but with many variations 
from, the speeches of Moses in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. "These he declared he had received from a 
Bedouin who had found them in a cave in Moab. 
Great interest was shown in these fragments, which 
were examined by C. D. Ginsburg, who published 
translations of them in the London * Times" Aug. 
4, 17, and 22, 1888. Commissioned by the French 
government to investigate into the authenticity of 
these writings, Clermont-Ganneau arrived in London 
Aug. 15, 1888, and applied for permission to see them, 
which was refused by the British Museum authori- 
ties at the request of Shapira. Notwithstanding 
this, from an examination of the strips exhibited to 
the public, he was enabled to publish in the “ Times” 
of Aug. 18 a convincing proof of their spurious na- 
ture. The forger had taken the lower margin of some 
scrolls of the Law and written his variants of Deute- 
ronomy upon them, but they still showed traces of the 
stylus used to mark off the original columns, over 
which the new writing extended without regard to 
them. Ginsburg shortly afterward reported to the 
British Museum that the document was spurious. 
Shapira then went to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, in 
which latter city he committed suicide, as stated 
above. It was never definitely proved that he him- 
self was the forger. The text of the fragments Was 
published by Guthe (* Fragmente einer Lederhand- 
schrift," Leipsic, 1884). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, 1883, Nos. 62, 65, 68; 1889, p. 915; 
American, Hebrew, 1902, pp. 339-333; Clermont-Ganneau, 
m Fraudes Archéologiques en Palestine, ch. iii.-iv., Paris, 


885 
8 d. 


SHAPIRO, ARYEH LOB B. ISAAC: Po- 
lish rabbi and grammarian ; born 1701; died at 
Wilna April, 1761. He went to Wilna in his child- 
hood, and married a daughter of Mordecai b. Azriel, 
one of its prominent citizens. His Talmudical 
knowledge was extensive, and he studied also mathe- 
matics, grammar, and logic. In his younger days 
he corresponded with the Karaite scholar Solomon 
of Troki, author of “ Appiryon.” In his later years 
Shapiro was a dayyan and scribe of the community 
of Wilna. He was the author of a double commen- 
tary on Masseket Soferim, the two parts of which he 
called respectively “ Nahalat Ariel” and “ Me‘on 
Arayot”; they were published together with the 
text at Dyhernfurth in 1792. He wrote also “ Ke- 
buzat Kesef" (Zolkiev, 1741), on Hebrew gram- 
mar. One of his responsa, dated 1754, is found in 


“Teshubat Shemu'el" by R. Samuel of Indura 


(Wilna, 1859). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryah N e'emanah, pp. 111-112, 269, 


Wilna, 1860; Fürst. Bibl. Jud. iii. 911; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 


Sefarim, p.910. For the genealogy of the Shapiro family see 
H. L. Steinschneider (Maggid), 137 Wilna, p. 299, note. 
I. R. P. Wi. 


SHAPIRO, CONSTANTIN : Russian photog- 


rapher and Hebrew poet; born at Grodno, Russia, 


1841; died in St. Petersburg March 93, 1900. He 
obtained his early education in the yeshibot, but at 
the same time, like the other Maskilim (see MASKIL) 
of his age, he studied secretly the Hebrew language 


and literature. He lived in à very fanatical circle, 
and was bitterly persecuted for striving after secu- 


lar knowledge. Eventually he left his birthplace 
and went to St. Petersburg. "There he entered the 
Academy of Art; but after a short time he left it 
and learned photography. As a photographer he 
published an album containing portraits of Russian 
writers and a collection of illustrations to “Sapiski 
Sumashedshavo” by. Gogol. He began to write 
verses for the Hebrew papers and magazines in 1885. 
His first poem, “ Me-Hezyonot Bat ‘Ammi,” created » 
a very strong impression, and at once gained for him. 
a place in the foremost rank of Hebrew poets. His 
subsequent poems are distinguished by the same 
characteristics—strength, lightness, and simplicity 
of diction. The best known of them are: “Shire 
Yeshurun”; “ Kinnor Yeshurun”; “Amarti Yesh 
Li Tikwah,” a translation of Schiller’s “ Resigna- 
tion”; and “Sodom,” an allegoric description of the 
Dreyfus affair. 

Shapiro lived in material wealth; but his life was 
nevertheless not a very happy one. In St. Peters- 
purg he separated from his Jewish wife, and, 
after accepting the Russian Orthodox religion, 
married a Russian. Till the end of his life, how- 
ever, he remained at heart a Jew, kindly disposed 
toward his people. The discordance between his 
external position in Christian society, which caused 
him to be very often reminded of his origin, and 
his internal life, which belonged to the persecuted 
people whom he had forsaken, resulted in much 
anguish, which was accentuated by the fact that 
his former coreligionists and friends. blamed him 
severely for his apostasy. These tortures he ex- 
pressed in ardent verses, which are among the best 
lyric compositions in the Hebrew language. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus and Efron, Entziklopedicheskt 
Slovar, s.v. 

H. R. S. Hv. 
SHARON: Large plain of Palestine, with an 
average elevation of between 280 and 800 feet above 
sea-level; bounded by Mount Carmel on the north, 
Jaffa on the south, the mountains of Gilboa on the 
east, and the Mediterranean Sea on the west. Its 
principal rivers are the Nahr al-Zarka (Crocodile 
River) and the Nahr Mafjir (the “ Dead River" of 
the Crusaders) The soil is fertile; and the plain is 
still called *the garden of Palestine," chiefly on ac- 
count of its red and white lilies and its anemones. 

: The plain of Sharon was famous in Biblical times 
as a pastoral region (Isa. Ixv. 10); and some of 
David's herds fed there (I Chron. xxvii. 29). Utter 
desolation of the country was implied by saying 
that Sharon was turned into a wilderness (Isa. xxxiii. 
9), although in the Messianic time it is to be a fold 
for flocks (ib. lxv. 10). The poet dwells on the 
beauty of the flowers which blossom there abun- 
dantly (7. xxxv. 2): and the Shulamite in Cant. ii. 
i compares herself to the rose of Sharon (comp 
Rose). The comparison with Carmel (Isa. XXXV. 3; 
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Seems to show that at one time there were groves in 
the plain. Josephus, indeed, speaks of a grove near 
Antipatris, while, like the Septuagint, he translates 
the word “Sharon” by “oak-coppice” (* Ant.” xiv. 
19, 88; "B. J.” i. 13, § 2). 

Another Sharon is mentioned by Eusebius (* Ono- 
masticon ”) as lying between Mount Tabor and Ti- 
berias. To this Sharon the passage Cant. ii. 1 is 
sometimes referred; but the phrase “ rose of Sharon ” 
was a proverbial one, and from Isa. xxxv. 1 e£ seq. it 
is evident that the rose there mentioned blossomed 
in the larger plain. The Talmud speaks of the 
wine produced in this latter Sharon (Men. viii. 2; 
Shab. 70a), while the prayer of the high priest on 
the Day of Atonement, “May God watch over the 
inhabitants of Sharon, lest they be buried in the 
ruins of their homes” (Yer. Yoma v. 3), can refer only 
to those who resided in the eastern Sharon, since no 
earthquakes occurred in the western plain. The 
Statement of Eusebius regarding a Sharon situated 
in Galilee is confirmed by the existence of the mod- 
ern Sarona. 

In Josh. xii. 18 the King of Sharon is enumerated 
among the thirty-one kings vanquished by the Israel- 
ites. The “Sharon” mentioned in I Chron. v. 16 ap- 
pears to be the name of a city in the territory of 
Gad. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwarz, Das Heilige Land, pp. 46-47, Frank- 

fort-on-the- Main, 1852; Neubauer, G. T'. pp. 48 et seq.; Ritter, 

Palestine, iv. 265; Sepp, Jerusalem und das Heilige Land, 

i. 23, 44: ii. 585 et seq. 

J. I. BE.—8. O. 

SHATZKES, MOSES AARON: Russian He- 
brew author; born at Karlin 1825; died at Kiev 
Aug. 24, 1899. He received a general as well as a 
Hebrew education, and he devoted himself to lit- 
erature. His literary labors brought him little ma- 
terial benefit, however, and he was always in strait- 
ened circumstances. He spent the last twenty years 
of his life in Kiev. 

The most important work by Shatzkes is “Ha- 
Mafteah” (Warsaw, 1866-69), in which he applied 
modern methods of investigation to the allegorical 
sayings of the Talmud and Midrash. This book at 
the time of its publication created a stir among the 
Orthodox Jews on account of its radical views, for 
it represented an innovation in the field of Hebrew 
literature. To Judzeo-German readers Shatzkes is 
best known through his * Y üdisher Erev Pesach,” a 
satirical sketch of Jewish life, which has been often 
republished. He wrote also * Hashkafah ‘al De- 
bar Sefer Iyyob” (in * Ha-Asif," ii. 241-261), on the 
religious philosophy of the Book of Job. He left 
a number of manuscripts in Hebrew and Judæo- 
German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luah Ahiasaf, viii. 887; Ha-Meliz, 1899, No. 

187; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- Mendels. p. 339. 

H. R. A. S. W. 


SHAVING: The Mosaic law prohibits shaving 
the corners of the head and of the beard (Lev. xix. 
27), the priests being particularly enjoined not to 
desecrate their persons by violating the latter pro- 
hibition (b. xxi. b) The prophet says: “Neither 
shall they [the priests] shave their heads, nor suffer 
their locks to grow long; they shall only poll their 
heads” (Ezek. xliv. 20). The phrase * kasom yikse- 
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ae ee a eS EE TS 
mu" (poll) is explained in the Talmud as meaning 
" clipped and artistically cut in the Lylian style, . . . 
the ends of the hair of one row reaching the roots 
of the next row." 'The high priest had his hair 
treated thus every Friday ; the ordinary priest, once 
in thirty days; and the king, every day (b. ; Ta‘an. 
17a). This mode of hair-cutting among the nobility 
probably distinguished them from the common peo- 
ple, whose heads were shaved entirely except the 
ends or ear-locks (*pe'ot") and the ends of their 
beards; it was very expensive, and Ben Eleasah is 
said to have squandered a fortune by his endeavor 
to imitate it (Sanh. 22b). 

This Mosaic prohibition, like many others, wasin- 
tended to counteract the influence on the Israelites of 
the heathen rites, “the ways of the Amorite.” Mai- 
monides says: * The prohibition against rounding the 
corners of the head and marring the corners of the 
beard, such being the custom of idolatrous priests 

. ." (* Moreh,” iii. 37). The custom of shaving the 
hair of the head with the exception of a central 
queue is still practised among the Chinese; and it 
would seem that it was against this style that the 
prohibition was directed, inasmuch as the Talmud 
defines the “rounding of the head " thus: “to make 
the hair of the temples even with the hair behind the 
ears on a Straight line with the forehead” (Mak. 
20b). 'Phe *corners of the beard" are defined as 
five ends; namely, two on each cheek, and one on 
the chin, called “shibbolet ” = “ ear of corn” (Shebu. 
8b; Mak. 20a, b). 

The prohibition of shaving applies only to the 
operation with a razor, but not to the removal of 
hair with scissors or by means of chemical depila- 
tories. 

For the purification of a leper, it was necessary 
to shave the hair of the entire body (Lev. xiv. 8). 
The Nazarite at the expiration of his period of sep- 
aration shaved the hair of his head (Num. vi. 9). 
The captive woman after her period of mourning 
was required to shave the hair of her head (Deut. 
xxi. 12), but in this case cutting of the hair is prob- 
ably referred to. . 

Shaving the hair on certain parts of the body, 
which appears to have been the custom in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, was forbidden to 
males in districts where this was a feminine habit, 
the prohibition being based on Deut. xxii. 5 (Shul- 
han 'Aruk, 182, 1). 

The observance of the law was generally relaxed 
in the western countries of Europe, especially 
among the Sephardim; and R. Jacob Emden con- 
sidered it impracticable to enforce the law when the 
majority of the common people were against it 
(“She’elat Ya‘abez,” i., No. 80). In some places in 
eastern Europe the Hasidim still shave their heads, 
and leave only the pe'ot in long locks. 

See also BEARD; Pr’or. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Yad, ‘Akkum, xi.; Tur and Shul- 

han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 180, 181. 

A. | J. D. E. 

SHE-HEHEYANTU : The benediction “ Blessed 
be the Lord, our God, King of the Universe, who 
has kept us alive [*she-heheyanu "] and sustained 
us and welcomed us to this season "; in actual usage 
the blessing begins with the words * She-hebeyanu," 
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bia, both of which countries were rivals for her re- 
nown, and from them the traditions concerning her 
entered Jewish circles. The kings of 
_ Abyssin- Abyssinia trace their descent back to 
ian a certain Menelik, the reputed son of 
Legends. the Queen of Sheba and Solomon 
(Ewald and Winer). The African 
traveler Hugues le Roux claims to have discovered 
in an Abyssinian manuscript in the Geez dialect the 
earliest version of the story of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, which had been known previously 
only through popular tradition (*Deutsche Litera- 
turzeitung," 1904, col. 1896). The present (1905) 
ruler of Abyssinia, at the time of his victory over 
the forces of Italy, actually declared himself to be 
a descendant of the Judean lion. A. study on the 
legend in question as it exists in the tradition of 
Axum, a place of pilgrimage to the west of Adua, 
was published by Littmann in 1904. 

The Temanites, the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, 
have better grounds for claiming the Queen of 
Sheba, whom they have adorned with the rich im- 
agery of Oriental imagination. Solomon has become 
very popular among the Arabs through the tradi- 
tion which associates his name with hers, and this 
legend serves to introduce the story of Mohammed 
and the califs. Solomon commanded the Queen of 
Sheba to come to him as a subject, whereupon she 
appeared before him (Koran, sura xxvii. 30-31, 45). 

His throne, which was renowned in 
Arabia. early Arabian legend, originally be- 
longed to this queen, who is called 
Bilkis in the commentaries on the Koran. She rec- 
ognized the throne, which had been disguised, and 
finally accepted the faith of Solomon. Imagination 
runs riot in this story, in which spirits, animals, and 
other creatures appear as the servants of the Jewish 
king (ib. xxvii. 34; comp. also the other Arabic 
sources quoted by Grünbaum, «'Neue Beitrüge zur 
Semitischen Sagenkunde," pp. 211-221). 
= Jewish tradition has many points in common with 
the Arabian legend. The story of the Queen of 
Sheba is found in detail in the Second Targum to 
Esther (literal translation of the greater portion by 
Grünbaum, l.e. pp. 211 et seq.). There, as in the 
Koran, it is the hoopoe that directed Solomon's at- 
tention to the country of Sheba and to its queen. 
The dust of that land was more precious than gold, 
and silver was like dirt in the streets; the trees dated 
from the Creation and the waters came from para- 
dise, whence came also the garlands which the peo- 
ple wore. The hoopoe carried Solomon's letter 
under its wing to the queen, who resided at Kitor. 
In the letter Solomon commanded her to appear be- 
fore him, otherwise his hosts of beasts, birds, spirits, 
devils, and demons of the night would take the field 
against her. In terror she consulted with her elders 
and princes, who, however, knew nothing of Solo- 
mon. Notwithstanding their ignorance, she loaded 
her ships with costly woods, precious stones, and 
pearls, and sent to Solomon 6,000 boys and girls, all 
born in the same hour, all of the same height and ap- 
pearance, and all clothed in purple. In the letter 
to Solomon which they bore with them, she declared 
that although the journey from Kitor to Jerusalem 
usually took seven years to accomplish, she would 


the preceding clause being suppressed. The bene- 
diction was originally recited on meeting a beloved 
one after a separation of more than thirty days or 
less than a year (aftera longer period the benediction 
is "Mehayyeh ha-metim »— «Who revivest the 
dead”); on hearing good news in which one is per- 
sonally concerned; also on acquiring and first ma- 
king use of anew house, new utensils, new garments, 
or new books. The benediction was omitted when 
one acquired trivial objects, except in the case of 
a poor man, who felt happy in their possession. 
In modern times the blessing is pronounced only on 
eating fruits for the first time in their respective 
seasons-—especially on the second night of Rosh ha- 
Shanah—being recited after the regular benediction. 
& She-heheyanu ” is recited after Kiddush on the first 
nights of the festivals; at the blowing of the shofar 
on Rosh ha-Shanah, at the lighting of the Hanuk- 
kah candles, and the reading of the Scroll of Esther 
in public on Purim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ber. 54b, 58b. 59b; Maimonides, Yad, Bera- 
kot, x. 1, 2; Shulhan Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 225. 
D. E. 


J. J. 

SHEALTIEL HEM. See GRACIAN, SHEAL- 
TIEL (HEN). 

SHEAR-JASHUB: Son of the prophet Isaiah ; 
so named by his father as a prophecy that God 
would restore the REMNANT of His people that had 
been carried into captivity by Assyria. Isaiah took 
his son with him when he went to meet Ahaz and 
to exhort him to trust in God and not to despair of 
victory over Rezin of Damascus aud Pekah of Israel 


(Isa. vii. 1 et seq.). 
E. G, H. S. O. 


SHEBA. See SABEANS. 


SHEBA, QUEEN OF: Monarch of a south- 
Arabian tribe, and contemporary with Solomon, 
whom she visited. The Queen of Sheba, hearing 
of the wisdom and wealth of Solomon, visited him 
at Jerusalem, accompanied by a brilliant retinue. 
There she found that his fame, great as it was, fell 

fay short of the truth, and after ex- 

In the changing costly presents with him, 

Bible, she returned to her own land, marvel- 
Josephus, ing at what she had seen and heard (I 

and the Kings x. 1-13). According to Jose- 

Talmud.  phus,she was the queen of Egypt and 

| Ethiopia, and brought to Palestine the 
first specimens of the balsam, which grew in the 
Holy Land in the historian's time (“ Ant.” viii. 
6, $$ 5-6). The country over which she ruled is 
usually supposed to have been the district of Saba in 
southern Arabia, but despite thorough explorations 
by recent travelers and scholars, no reference to any 
Queen of Sheba has been found in the numerous 
Sabean inscriptions. R. Jonathan (c. 250 C.E.) as- 
seris that the phrase x3v-n2z55 does not refer to a 
queen, but to a kingdom, and hence to a king, 
whose contemporary is said to have been Job (B. 
B. 15b). 

These areall the known historical references to the 
mysterious Oriental princess, and neither of the two 
Talmuds contains any other allusions. The leg- 
ends connected with her name secem, therefore, to 
have originated in Abyssinia, and especially in Ara- 


Sheba 
Shebna 


comply with his mandate and visit him within three 
He in his turn sent a youth “like the dawn ” 


years. 
to meet her, and on her arrival he re- 

Jewish ceived her in a glass house. Think- 
Legends. ing that Solomon was sitting in the 


water, she lifted up her skirt, where- 
upon he noticed hair on her fect, and said: “Thy 
beauty is a woman's beauty, but thy hair a man's 
hair; hair adorneth man, but disfigureth woman." 
The Queen of Sheba propounded to Solomon the 
following three riddles to test his wisdom: * What 
is à well of wood, a pail of iron which draws up 
stones and pours out water?” Solomon answered, 
“A tube of cosmetic.” “What is that which comes 
from the earth as dust, the food of whichis dust, 
which is poured out like water, and which looketh 
toward the house?” Solomon answered, * Naphtha,” 
“What is that which precedeth all, like a general; 
which crieth loudly and bitterly; the head of which 
is like a reed; which is the glory of the rich and the 
shame of the poor, the glory of the dead and the 
shame of the living; the joy of the birds and the 
sorrow of the fishes?” Solomon answered, “ Flax.” 
Other riddles are quoted in the Midrash (Prov. ii, 
6; Yalk. ii., § 1085): “Seven depart, nine enter; two 
pour, one drinks.” Solomon answered, “Seven days 
of woman's uncleanness, nine months of pregnancy : 


two breasts of the mother at which the’ child is 


nourished.” “A woman saith unto her son, ‘Thy 
father is my father, thy grandfather my husband; 
thou art my son; I am thy sister.’” Solomon an- 
.-swered, “This mother is one of the daughters of 
Lot, who were with child by their father” (comp. 
Gen. xix.). Arabic tradition also tells of Solomon 
solving riddles and of other proofs of his wisdom, 
and contains in general most of the stories found in 

Jewish tradition (Grünbaum, /.c.). 
The story of the Queen of Sheba was current like- 
wise in Europe. Although legends regarding her 
are frequent in Jewish circles, the 


The Jews have derived their views of the 
Middle famous queen from the Christians, 
Ages. adding nothing of their own. The 


story of the queen has been dramatized 
in Goldmark's well-known opera “The Queen of 
Sheba.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R. 3d ed., ii. 405; Ewald, Gesch. 
2d ed., iii. 362-364, Göttingen, 1853; Grünbaum, Neue Bei- 
träge zur Semitischen Sagenicunde, pp. 199, 211-221, Leyden, 
1893; Littmann, The Legend of the Queen of Sheba. in the 
Tradition of Axum, Princeton, 1904; Grunwald, Afitthei- 
lungen der Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volkskunde, v. 10 (on 
the Jewish Middle Ages). 

J. L. B. 

SHEBA‘ KEHILLOT: Designation of the fol- 
lowing seven populous Jewish communities in the 
counties of Oedenburg (Sopron) and Wieselburg 

(Mosony), Hungary: (1) Eisenstadt (Hungarian, 

Kis-Marton); (2) Deutsch-Kreutz (Német-Keresz- 


tur; Judso-German, Doy); (3) Mattersdorf (Nagy: 


Marton); (4) Lakenbach (Lakompak); (5) Kobersdorf 
(Kábold); (6) Kittsee (Kópcsény); (7) Frauen- 
kirehen (Boldogasszony) They enjoyed special 
privileges, and were among the most wealthy com- 
munities of Hungary from the end of the seven- 
teenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

S. | A. Bt. 
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SHEBARIM. See SHOFAR. ! 

SHEBAT (A. V. “Sebat”; Hebrew, paw; Greek, 
Zafár; Assyrian, “Shabatu”): Eleventh ecclesiastical 
and fifth civil month of the Jewish year (Zech. i. 7); 
I Macc. xvi.), corresponding to January-February, 
and always consisting of thirty days. "The 1st of 
Shebat, according to the school of Shammai, or the 
15th, according to the school of Ilillel, is the New- 
Year for Trees with respect to the tithe (R. H. i. 1). 
This month was chosen because most of the annual 
rains occur before Shebat; so that the trees which 
blossom afterward are considered as belonging to 
another year (čb. 14a). As theschool of Hillel is the 
standard authority, the 15th of Shebat has continued 
to be observed as a semiholy day. When a com- 
munity institutes a fast for Mondays and Thurs- 
days, it must not be observed if one of those days 
falls on the 15th of Shebat (“ Mordekai” on R. H., 
beginning). 

There is a tradition that when a goose is killed in 
Shebat the shohet must eat its heart; otherwise he 
will die. According to another tradition, a goose 
should not be eaten on the 8th of Shebat (Isserles in 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 11, 4; Simeon Duran, 
"Tashbez," No. 101) The reason given in the 
“Sefer ha-Kanah” is that in Shebat the demons 
prevail; so that he who slaughters a goose in that 
nionth is likely to die himself (“Be’er Heteb" on 
Sliulhan ‘Aruk, 7.c.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lampronti, Pahad Fizhak, s.v. omw ; Schü- 


rer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 745. 
A. M. SEL. 


SELEBI'IT (“Seventh Year "; ^ Year of Release"): 
Treatise of the Mishnah, Tosefta, and Palestinian 
Talmud. It belongs to the order Zera‘im, in which 
it stands fifth, and is divided into ten chapters, con- 
taining eighty-nine paragraphs in all. According 
to the Law in the Pentateuch, every seventh year 
must be a Sabbath of rest for the land, during which 
neither fields may be sown nor vineyards pruned, 
while it is also forbidden to reap or gather for the 
purpose of gain the produce that grows *of its own 
accord," which isto be eaten by the owner, his serv- 
ants, and his guests, as well as by the poor (Ex. 
xxii. 10-11; Lev. xxv. 2-7) The Law further 
states that in this year, or, more accurately, at the 
end of it (Sifre, Deut. 111 fed. Friedmann, p. 97a], 
every creditor must release any Joan made to his 
neighbor (Deut. xv. 1-3); so that on account of this 


requirement the seventh year bears the name * shenat 
ha-shemittah ” (year of release). Nine 


of the chapters of the treatise deal 
with the exact definition of the laws 
relating to the soil, while the tenth and last chapter 
contains the rules for the release of debts. 

Ch. i.: Concerning fields on which trees grow; 
what parcels of land are considered fields; and the 
length of time during which such lands may be cul- 
tivated in the sixth year. 

Ch. ii.: Concerning treeless fields; how long such 
lands may be cultivated, fertilized, and otherwise 
tilled in the year before the seventh year (&8 1-8); 
how late in the sixth year crops may be planted, 
and how long those already planted may be tended. 
(8& 4-6); concerning fields of rice and millet, and 


Contents. 
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those in which beans, onions, and gourds are planted - 
(88 7-10). 

Ch. jii.: The time in the seventh year after which 
preparatory work in fields, such as fertilizing, fen- 
cing, and removal of stones, may be done; concerning 
labor in à quarry and tearing down a wall, in both 
of which cases all appearance of work preparatory 
to cultivating the fields must be avoided. 

Ch. iv.: Concerning the clearing of stones, wood, 
and weeds from fields, this having formerly been 
permitted, although it was a sort of preparation 
for actual cultivation, while later it was forbidden 
on the ground that it frequently led to transgression 
of the Law (§ 1); cases in which, as a punishment 
fur preparatory work done in the seventh year, the 
field may not be sown even in the eighth year (§ 2); 
a Gentile should be encouraged when engaged in 
tilling the soil in the seventh year; not so a Jew 
(§ 8); concerning cutting down and pruning trees 
($$ 4-6, 10); the time after which one may begin to 


eat what has grown in the fields in the seventh. | 


year, and when one may take it home (S8 7-9). 

Ch. v.: Observances necessary in the case of cer- 
tain plants, such as white figs, arum, early onions, 
and madder ($8 1-5); objects, such as agricultural 
implements, which may not be sold in the seventh 
year, and those which may not be lent (S& 6-9). 

Ch. vi.: Distinctions between the provinces with 
regard to the seventh year, together with an account 
of the regions of Palestine which were settled by 
the first Hebrew colonies from Egypt, and those 
which were occupied by the Jews who came from 
Babylon under Ezra; details concerning Syria; for- 
bidden exports from and imports to the land of 


Israel. 
Ch. vii.: General rules with regard to matters 


subject to the regulations of the seventh year; in 
connection with the prohibition against dealing in 
the produce of this year (8 3), many other things are 
enumerated in which it is forbidden to trade. 

Ch, viii.: General regulations for the produce of 
the seventh year; how it may be sold without being 
measured, weighed, or counted; the course neces- 
sary in case the money received for the produce of 
the seventh year is spent in the purchase of land, 
cattle, or any other object. 

Ch. ix.: Herbs which may be purchased in the 
seventh year from any one; use and removal of the 
produce of the seventh year, and the division of the 


Holy Land with regard to removing such crops. 
Ch. x.: Concerning release from debt; debts which 
fall due in the seventh year and those which do not; 


arrangements and form of the PnosBUL and cases 
in which it is invalid; the sages are well pleased 
with those who pay their debts even though the 
year of release would cancel them; likewise those 
who, though not obliged to do so by law, refund a 
loan received from a proselyte, as well as all those 
who fulfil their obligations even in cases where they 
are not legally bound to do so, receive the entire ap- 
probation of the Rabbis. 

The Tosefta on this treatise is divided into eight 
chapters, and contains elucidations of many mish- 
naic laws. Especially noteworthy is the statement 
in viii. 1 e£ seg. that in ancient times it was custom- 


ary to take the entire produce of the seventh year 
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from its owner and to store it in the granary of 
the community, where it was divided every Friday 
among all the families according to their need. 


The Gemara of the Palestinian Talmud discusses 


and explains the halakot of the Mishnah, and con- 
tains, besides, haggadic teachings and interesting 
accounts of events in the lives of many noteworthy 
men. Of these latter the following may serve as an 
example (854): R. Abba bar Zebina worked in the 
shop of a Gentile tailor in Rome. 
ployer set before him meat from an animal which 
had not been slaughtered in the manner prescribed 
by the ritual, and threatened him with death should 
he decline to eat it. 
threats, R. Abba would not touch the meat, the Ro- 
man admitted that he would have killed him had he 
eaten the meat, “for,” said he, “if one is a Jew, one 
should be a true Jew, and should observe the princi- 


ples of his religion.” 


One day his em- 


When, however, despite his 


w. B. J. Z. L. 
SHEBNA (Nw, miv): Chamberlain of the 


king’s palace, the office being filled also by Jotham 
(II Kings xv. 5). Shebna may be identifed with the 
officer designated as * ha-soken ” (Isa. xxii. 15-19), 


probably a caretaker or steward (see Bloch, * Phó- 
nizisches Glossar,” s.v. * Zakan "). 7 

The prophet censures Shebna because he built for 
himself a tomb in the upper part of the rock, per- 
haps near the royal tombs on Mount Zion. The be- | 
ginning of Isaiah's denunciation, “ What hast thou 
here? And whom hast thou here? ” has been construed 
as implying that Shebna was of alien birth. But 
probably the meaning implied is that Shebna wasan 
upstart or intruder. His non-Israelitish origin, how- 
ever, is indicated in the kind of punishment with 
which he is threatened: Yawn will roll him like a 
ball into a country less mountainous than Canaan, 
put broad—referring to the wide plains of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris. 

Shebna favored the political connection of the 
kingdom of Judah with Egypt; hence it is very 
probable that he was taken prisoner as an enemy 
of the Assyrians during an invasion of the lat- 
ter. The name “Shebna” itself points to a non- 
Israelitish origin in the more northerly regions, either 
Phenicia or Syria; the same stem has been found 
by Levy in waw (* Siegel und Gemmen mit Ara- 
mischen, Phónizischen, Althebrüischen und Altsy- 
rischen Inschriften," p. 40, Breslau, 1869). Probably 
Shebna had risen to office under King Ahaz, who 


favored foreign undertakings and connections. 
It has been argued that the Shebna to whom refer- 


ence is made above is not the same as that mentioned 
in the following passages: Isa. xxxvi. 9, 11, 23; 
xxxvii. 2; II Kings xviii. 18, 26, 87; xix. 2, in 
which, with the exception of II Kings xviii. 18. 26 
(where maw occurs), the name is uniformly written 
N3aw. This Shebna, who is called “ sofer" (scribe), 
is everywhere mentioned after Eliakim; but in all 


likelihood he was identical with the office-holder 

censured by Isaiah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Kittel, Handkommentar über die Bticher 
der Könige, 1900; Marti, Kurzer Handkommentar liber das 
Buch Jesaja. 1900; Ad. Kamphausen, Isaiah’s Prophecy 
Concerning the Major-domo of King Hezekiah, in the 
American Journal of Theology, 1901, pp. 43 et MS 
E. G. H. è 
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SHEBU‘OT (“Oaths”): Treatise in the Mishnah, 
T'osefta, and both Talmuds, dealing chiefly with the 
various forms of the oath. In most of the editions 
it is the sixth treatise of the order Nezikin, and is 
divided into eight chapters, containing sixty-two 
paragraphs iu all. 

Ch. i: In connection with the statement that 
oaths may be divided into two classes, which are 
again subdivided into four, other actions and condi- 
tions are enumerated which are similarly divided; 
e.g., the perception of defilement, carrying from a 

private domain to the public domain 

Contents. on the Sabbath and vice versa, and 

the appearance of the different kinds 

of leprosy (S 1); further details concerning the meth- 

od of recognizing uncleanness; manner of effecting 

atonement, by various private or communal sacri- 

fices, for offenses committed consciously or uncon- 

sciously ina state of uncleanness, or for other tres- 
passes against the Law ($8 2-7). 

Ch. ii.: Further details relating to the perception 
of uncleanness; the statement that a person who 
enters the Temple in a condition of uncleanness 
must offer a sacrifice, is supplemented by one to the 
effect that all the apartments subsequently added to 
the Temple must be regarded in this respect as the 
Temple proper; in connection therewith the cere- 
monial accompanying the enlargement of the Tem- 
ple and of the city is described. 

Ch. iii.: On the four kinds of oaths, and the dif- 
ference of opinion between R. Ishmael and R. Akiba 
in regard to this subject (SS 1-5); if a person swears 
to fulfil or to disregard a religious duty, he is not 
bound to offer a sacrifice in the case of not fulfilling 
his vow (§ 6); concerning a thoughtless vow (“she- 
bu'at bittuy ") and a vain oath (“shebu‘at shaw ”), 
€.g., When a person affirms an absurd statement by 
an oath, as that a stone is gold, or that he saw a 
camel fly through the air ($§ 7-8); violation of an 
oath (8 9); the punishment for the intentional viola- 
tion of a thoughtless oath, and the sacrifice which 
must be offered in the case of an unintentional vio- 
lation (§ 10); the punishment for transgressing a 
vain oath (S 11). 

Ch. iv.: Concerning the oath of the witness; if a 
person asks two witnesses to testify in his favor be- 
fore the court, and they deny under oath that they 
can give testimony for him, then they are guilty of 
violating the witness' oath (comp. Lev. v. 1); cases 
and persons to whom the witness’ oath applies; 
and forms under which the oath is administered to 
witnesses by the plaintiff, in order that they may be 
found guilty of breaking such oath in refusing to 
testify. 

Ch. v.: On the oath relating to a deposit (“she- 
bu'at ha-pikkadon"; comp. Lev. v. 21 et seq.), i.e., 
the oath taken in cases where objects have been 
wrongfully or forcibly acquired or retained; the 
personstaking it; and the cases in which it is taken. 

Ch. vi.: Concerning the oath administered by the 
judge; in civil cases the judge administers it to the 
defendant only if he partly confesses his guilt; reg- 
ulations regarding this oath, the minimum of the 
claim, and the minimum of the defendant's admis- 
sion; in order that from the nature of a claim the 
defendant may be required to take the oath the 


plaintiff must be an adult of normal mind; the claim 
must be definitely formulated, and may have refer- 
ence only to money, goods, or other movable ob- 
jects; no oath may be enforced in connection with a 
claim to, real estate, slaves, or bills of exchange, nor 
with a claim on the part of the Sanctuary. 

Ch. vii.: The cases in which the plaintiff takes 
the oath, and wins his case on the strength of it, 
e.g., in the case of a hireling or storekeeper; other 
cases in which the defendant may be suspected 
of swearing falsely; enumeration of the cases in 
which the defendant may be compelled to take the 
oath even in reference to indefinite claims; thus 
every trustee in charge of property may be com- 
pelled to take an oath to the effect that he has man- 
aged it faithfully and honestly; on an oath occa- 
sioned by another oath (* gilgul shebu'ah ?). 

Ch. viii.: The four kinds of wardens (comp. Ex. 
xxii. 6-14): the unsalaried, the salaried, borrowers, 
and tenants. 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into six 
chapters, and contains some interesting moral max- 

ims, besides additions to the Mishnah. 
The R. Eleazar b. Mattai says that it is un- 
Tosefta. pleasant fora person to behold a man 
commit crimes; but that a benefit is 
conferred upon a person if he is fortunate enough 
to behold a person perform noble deeds (iii. 4). 
A person who commits an act of unfaithfulness 
toward his fellow man has thereby committed an 
act of unfaithfulness toward God. Every crime is 
a denial of God; for the criminal who is about to 
commit the crime denies that God has forbidden all 
unjust and immoral deeds (iii. 6). 

Both the Gemaras discuss and explain the con- 
tents of the Mishnah. The Babylonian Gemara con- 
tains in addition some interesting sentences and com- 
ments. Ps. xci. is designated as “shir shel pega‘im ? 
or *nega'im " (= “the psalm of the plagues”; 15b). 
An interesting enumeration is given of the names 
of God occurring in the Bible which really do not 
designate God, and of other names which must be 
referred to God, although. they apparently do not 

apply to Him. Thus “Adonai” in 
The the story of Lot (Gen. xix. 18) desig- 
Gemaras. nates God, although it might seem 
that Lot was addressing the angels by 
this name (35b). In the story of Micah (Judges 
xvii, xviii.) all the divine names that occur must 
be referred to God, though according to R. Eliezer 
only a few of them must be so referred. In thc 
Song of Solomon the name “Solomon” designates 
God, except in one passage, Cant. viii, 12 e£ seq. 
Noteworthy is R. Joshua’s comment on Judges xx. 
to the effect that the oracle spoke traly all three 
times, but that the people did not ask the first and 
second times whether they would be victorious 
against Benjamin, and that this was not promised 
to them (20.). 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SHECHEM (n5 = “shoulder ” or “ridge ”): 1. 
City of central Palestince; called Sichem in Gen. 
xii. 6, A. V.; Shalem, according to some commen- : 
tators, 20. xxxiii. 18; Sychem in Acts vii. 16; and 
Sychar in John iv. 5. Its situation is indicated as 
in Mount Ephraim in Josh. xx. 7 and I Kings xii. 
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95; but from Judges ix. 7 it seems to have been 


immediately below Mount Gerizim, and it is there- 
fore placed by Josephus (^ Ant." iv. 8, § 48) between 
Gerizim and Ebal. Shechem is elsewhere stated to 
have been in the neighborhood of Dothan (Gen. 
xxxvii. 19 et seq.), north of Shiloh (Judges xxi. 19). 
The first mention of the place occurs in 
Earliest connection with Abraham, who, on his 
Mention. first migration to the land of Canaan, 
* built an altar under the oak of Moreh 
on the site where later Shechem was built (Gen. xil. 
6). At the time of Abraham the place, which could 
scarcely have been a city, was occupied by the 
Canaanites. 

Shechem first appears as a city in the time of 
Jacob, who, after his meeting with Esau, encamped 
in front of it in the field which he bought for 100 
pieces of money from Hamor, the prince of the 
country (čb. xxxiii. 18-19). It was then inhabited 
by the Hivvites (7.). Jacob's arrival at Shechem 
marked a very important period in its history; for 
the defilement of Dinah, which took place there, re- 
sulted in the pillage of the city and the massacre of 
all the male inhabitants by Jacob's sons (#0, xxxiv. 
92-99). This narrative shows also that Shechem was 
at that time a commercial center, and rich in sheep, 
oxen, and asses. The oak-tree under which Abra- 
ham had built an altar still existed in the time of 
Jacob, who hid under it the images and the earrings 
of the Shechemites (ib. xxxv. 4). The surrounding 
territory afforded good pasturage; and therefore 
during Jacob's stay at Hebron his sons drove their 
flocks to Shechem (čb. xxxvii. 12 e£ seg.). Jacob had 
previously promised the city to J oseph (75. xlviii. 22, 
Hebr.); and it was allotted by Joshua to Ephra- 
im, and Joseph's remains were buried there. A ft- 
erward it was assigned to the Levites, becoming 
also a city of refuge (Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 20-21, 
xxiv. 32). 

After the conquest of Canaan, Shechem became 
an important religious center. The two mountains, 

Gerizim and Ebal, between which the 
Religious city was situated, had been previously 
Center. designated as the places where the Le- 
vites should recite their blessings; and 
under Joshua this arrangement was carried into 
effect (Deut. xxvii. 11; Josh. viii. 82-95). It was at 
Shechem that Joshua drew up the statutes of the 
Mosaic religion and set up a stone as a monument 
in the temple of Yawn under the oak-tree (Josh. 
xxiv, 1-28). Shortly before his death Joshua as- 
sembled at Shechem the elders and judges of 
Israel, giving them his last recommendations and 
exhorting them to adhere to the cult of Ynwm. 

After Gideon's death the inhabitants of Shechem, 
separating themselves from the common wealth, 
elected Abimelech as king, and solemnly inaugu- 
rated him in the temple under the oak-tree (Judges 
ix. 1-0). At the end of three years, however, they 
revolted and were all slain, the city being destroyed 
and sown with salt (db. verses 28-45). It was re- 
stored later and regained its former importance; for 
after Solomon's death all the tribes of Israel assem- 
bled there to crown Rehoboam. It was there that 
the ten tribes, whose demands were spurned by Re- 
hoboam, renounced their allegiance to him and 


elected Jeroboam as king (I Kings xii. 1-20). The 
latter fortified Shechem, and made it for a time his 
capital (db. verse 25). From that time 

Capital no mention is made of the place. It 

of was most probably included in “the 

Jeroboam. cities of Samaria” which were con- 

quered by the Assyrian kings, and 

whose inhabitants, carried away into captivity, were 

replaced by colonists from other countries (comp. 
II Kings xvii. 5-6, 24; xviii. 9 et seq.). 

People of Shechem, probably proselytes, are men- 
tioned ag having been slain by Ishmael, the son of 
Nethaniah (Jer, xli. 5), while on their way to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, to which they were carrying 
gifts, not knowing that it had been destroyed. 
After the Exile, Shechem became the religious capi- 
talof the Samaritans, whose temple was on Mount 
Gerizim (comp. Joshua, Son of Sirach, i. 26). Thus 
Shechem was to the Samaritans what Jerusalem was 
to the Jews; and itsreligious prominence was main- 
tained for nearly 900 years, when it was captured 
by John Hyrcanus (129 B.C.) who destroyed the 
temple (Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 9, & 1; idem, "B. 
J.” i. 2, $6) Later, Alexander Jannæus met with 
a crushing defeat near Shechem (“Ant.” xiii. 14, 
$$ 1-2; “B. J.” i. 4, 88 4-9). 

The place seems to have been completely des- 
troyed during the Jewish wars, and on its site an- 

other city was built by Vespasian (12 
Destroyed c.E.) to which he gave the name 

Under * Neapolis" (*B. J.” iv. 8, $ 1; Pliny, 

Vespasian. "Historia Naturalis,” v. 13, § 69); 

this was afterward changed by the 
Arabs to “Nablus.” The identification of Shechem 
with Neapolis by Josephus and Pliny is supported 
by Num. R. xxiii. 14, which renders “ Shechem ” by 
“ Neapolis ” (pon). Eusebius (“ Onomasticon,” s.v. 
“ Sichem ”), however, places Neapolis in the vicinity 
of the site of Shechem. On coins from Neapolis that 
city is called * Flavia Neapolis" (Eckhel, " Doctrina 
Nummorum Veterum," iii. 488 eí passim). Both 
Josephus and Pliny declare that Shechem or Neap- 
olis was called by the natives " Mabortha ? (MaBopfia) 
or “Mamortha.” This name is evidently a corrup- 
tion of the Aramean * Mabarakta," or “the blessed 
city," so called by the Samaritans in opposition to 
Jerusalem, as they similarly term Mount Gerizim 
*the blessed mountain? in opposition to Mount 
Moriah, which they designate *the accursed moun- 
tain? (Gen. R. Ixxxi. 8) Great hostility to the 
Jews was manifested by the Samaritan inhabitants 
of Neapolis. R. Ishmael ben Jose, who once passed 
Neapolis (mba) in order to go to Jerusalem to 
pray, relates that he was the object of their derision 
(Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah v. 4). 

Under the Roman emperors Neapolis became one 
of the most important cities of Palestine. Septimius 
Severus once deprived it of the * jus civitatis," but he 
restored it later (Spartianus, * Vita Severi," ch. ix.). 
Under Zeno (474) riots occurred in Neapolis between 
the Samaritans and the Christians. In 1184 the city 
was captured by the troops of Saladin. It has been 
remarked above that the name “ Neapolis” was cor- 
rupted into “Nablus” by the Arabs; and the city has 
been generally known under the latter name since 
the Middle Ages. Its history is closely connected 
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with that of the Samaritans. It may be added that 
the tomb of Joseph (comp. Josh. xxiv. 32) has al- 
ways been the chief object of attraction for visitors 
to Nablus. This fact is first men- 

Tomb tioned by Benjamin of Tudela (* Itin- 

of Joseph. erary,” ed. Asher, pp. 32-88)— who, by 
the way, relates that in his time there 

were no Jews at Nablus—and after him by the 
French traveler R. Jacob, who was at Nablus in 
1258 (Carmoly, “Itinéraires,” p. 186). Isaac Helo 
(14th cent.) says (25. p. 251) that people came from 
afar to Nablus to visit the tomb of Joseph and Ja- 
cob's well, and that there were in the place fow Jews, 
but many Samaritans. The author of the “ Yihus 
ha-Zaddikim ” (zb. p. 886) is more precise in placing 
Joseph's tomb in the village of Al-Balatah, near 
Nablus, adding that visitors recite over the tomb 
Ps. lxxvii., lxxx., and lxxxi. Finally, the author 
of * Yihus ha-Abot" (25. p. 445) says that the village 
Al-Balatah, which contains Joseph's tomb, is à Sab- 
bath-day's journey (2,000 cubits) north of Nablus. 


-Samuel b. Samson (26. p. 150), however, places Jo- 


seph’s tomb at Shiloh. Nablus at present has a 
population of about 24,000, including 170 Samari- 
tans and 150 Jews. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the sources mentioned in the article, 
Guérin, Samarie, i. 372 el seq.: Neubauer. G. T. pp. 168 et 
seq.: Robinson, Researches, iii. 96 et seq., 113 et seq.; idem, 
Later Researches, p. 131; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 50-513 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, pp. 233 ct seq. 

2. Son of Hamor, Prince of Shechem: he proba- 
bly derived his name from that town. He is partic- 
ularly known for his defilement of Dinah, Jacob's 
daughter, which misdeed led to the destruction of 
his family and the massacre of all the male inhab- 
itants of Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 1-26). See DINAH; 
Hamor. | 

3. Son of Gilead and grandson of Manasseh, and 
head of the family of Shechemites, according to 
Num. xxvi. 81 and Josh. xvii. 9. Inl Chron. vii. 
19, however, he is said to have been the son of She- 
mida and, consequently, the grandson of Gilead. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 
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SHE‘EH NE ESAR (*bN3 nyw): The pizmon 
or responsory hymn in the SELIHOT of the fast of 
the Seventeenth of Tammuz, the * fast of the fourth 
month" in Zech. viii. 19. It is signed with the 
acrostic Shelomoh (Ibn Gabirol; comp. Zunz, “ Li- 
teraturgesch." p. 412), and deals with the four dis- 
asters of which the fast is traditionally the anni- 
versary; viz.: (1) the breaking of the two tablets of 
the Law by Moses; (2) the cessation of the Temple 
daily offering: (3) the storming of the outer defenses 
of Jerusalem; and (4) the burning of the scroll of 
the Law by Apostomus. For the traditional melody 
see JEW. Encyc. ix. 138, s.v. Music, SvNAGOGAL. 

A F. L. C. 


SHE'ELOT U-TESHUBOT (“questions and 
answers,” or “interpellations and decisions ?):. The 
Hebrew designation for the “responsa prudentium,” 
connoting the written decisions and rulings given 
by eminent rabbis, teachers, or heads of academies 
fo questions addressed to them in writing. These 
responsa constitute a special class of Talmudic and 
rabbinical literature, which in form differs both 


from the commentaries and from the codifications . 
of rabbinical Judaism, yet in content is similar to 
both. While the commentaries are devoted solely 
to the exegesis and hermeneutics of the Bible, the 
Mishnah, the Talmud, and the older codes, and 
while the codes themselves and the writings of the 
casuists contain the rules and regulations for all 
ordinary incidents of life, the responsa include both 
these types of literature. Many of the questions 
were theoretical in character, since they requested 
information concerning all departments of knowl- 
edge. The responsa accordingly contain rulings on 
the philosophy of religion, astronomy, mathematics, 
chronology, and geography, as well as interpreta- 
tions of difficult passages in the Bible, the Mishnah, 
and the Talmud. The older responsa in particular 
are important for readings and emendations of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, affording valuable mate- 
rial for textual criticism, The questions were for 
the most part, however, practical in nature, since 
they were concerned with specific new contingencies 
for which no provision had been made in the codes, 
and the responsa thus supplement the literature of 
codification. 

While early Jewish literature can show but few 
historical works, many important notes on the history 
of Judaism have been introduced into the responsa 
undesignedly, and for this reason they bear the 
marks of truth. ‘The responsa likewise contain 
invaluable material for general history, as many 
events are cursorily mentioned in them which are 
either noted obscurely or totally ignored by contem- 
porary historians, yet which illustrate and explain 
the conditions of the times. The responsa thus 
contribute much to a knowledge of the cultural cir- 
cumstances of the Jews and of the people among 
whom they have lived. From these questions based 
on the problems of daily life falls much Jight on 
the moral and social relations of the times, on occu- 
pations and on undertakings, on the household, on 
customs and on usages, on expressions of joy and of 
sorrow, on recreations and on games. Theresponsal 
literature covers a period of 1,700 years, but the re- 
sponsa of the first five centuries are not contained in 
special works, being scattered through the transac- 
tions and expositions of both the Talmudim. Works 
devoted especially to responsa first appear in the 
post-Talmudic period. Many responsa have been 
lost, but those which are extant number hundreds 
of thousands, the collections thereof being nearly a 
thousand. The most important of these works are 
listed in Ersch and Gruber, “ Encyc.” xxvii. 458. 

The history of responsal literature may be divided 
into six periods, which resemble one another in so 


far as all are characterized by the same spirit of 


search for truth and knowledge of the Law, and 
in them all are expressed the same religiosity, the 
same rigid impartiality, the same unswerving sense 
of right, and the same conscientious- 
Six ness which gives a decision only after 
Periods. most thorough consideration. On the 
other hand, external circumstances, 
the spirit of the times, and the more or less strict 
methods of investigation give the responsa of vari- 
ous periods a peculiar degree of individuality. 
Neither responsa nor letters concerning specific 
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legal questions are known before the conclusion of 
the Mishnah; indeed, it is doubtful whether any 
were written even at that period. The reason for 
this lies in the custom which then prevailed that no 
halakah should be reduced to writing; and it may 
readily be seen from the following story that this 
prohibition or reluctance was extended to commu- 
nications of a legalistic nature. In the first half of 
the fourth century R. Dimi went to Palestine, where 
he heard a new interpretation of the Mishnah. De- 
siring to communicate this exegesis to R. Joseph, 
‘the head of the Academy of Pumbedita, he said: “If 
-I could find any one to send the letters to Babylonia, 
I would include this interpretation in my message.” 
This remark of R. Dimi’s was the occasion of a de- 
bate in the academy, and the question was raised 
how it would be possible to communicate exegetic 
decisions by means of letters, since it was forbid- 
den to reduce halakot to writing. The academy 
finally justified R. Dimi by laying stress on the fact 
that in this instance it might have been a matter of 
a new and hitherto unknown interpretation, and in 
such a case it was allowable to commit even a legal 
subject to writing (Tem. 14a, b). It thus becomes 
evident that even when the prohibition or the reluc- 
tance against writing halakot became partially obso- 


lete, letters of a legal content might be written only. 


in cases where halakot might likewise be reduced to 
writing. While the rule prevailed, therefore, that 


no halakot should be written, no communications of | 


legalistic content were made by means of letters. 
Questions were always communicated orally, or pro- 
posed to the academy by a teacher, who transmitted 
 theanswer and the decision by word of mouth. The 
rarity of letters on legal problems in the tannaitic 
period may readily be seen from a passage in the 
Tosefta (Ter. ii.18) which states that R. Gamaliel 
secretly despatched a messenger with an answer to 
a question; for if he desired to keep his decision 
secret, he would probably have sent a letter had 
such replies been customary at that time. 

In the tannaitic period statements, publications, 
contributions concerning the calendar, and notifica- 
tions were the only documents regularly committed 
towriting. On the other hand, it can not positively 
be asserted that no halakic ruling whatsoever had 
been given in writing before the completion of the 
Mishnah: certain exceptions were doubtless made, 
exactly as halakic notes were written in isolated in- 
stances (comp. Hor. 13b), although these sporadic 
decisions are no longer extant. Immediately after 

the completion: of the’ Mishnah, however, when the 
prohibition or reluctance against writing halakot 
' had in great part' disappeared, the learned question 
and the elucidative responsum began to appear, 
traces being preserved in the Talmud. With the 
beginning of the third century these scholarly in- 
quiries frequently appear in letters:from Babylonia 
to Palestine. Thus Rab (Abba Arika) wrote a let- 
ter to R. Judah ha-Nasi I. concerning a certain legal 
regulation (Ket. 69a; Yer. Git. v. 9), receiving an 
answer which seems likewise to have been in epis- 
tolary form. Rabbi Johanan of Palestine carried 
on an active correspondence with Rab and Samuel, 
addressing the former in the words, *'f'o our teacher 
and master in Babylonia," but terming the latter 
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simply *Our colleague." From Samuel, moreover, 
he received thirty scrolls with questions and erudite 


| discussions on dubious pathological symptoms in 


animals (Hul. 75b; comp. 'Tos. ad loc. 


Corre- s.v." Tresar"). Ata later period, like- 
spondence wise, the authorities in control of the 
Between Palestinian academies issued their ru- 
Babylonia lings in the form of letters which were 
and used as baraitot, being made the sub- 
Palestine. ject of citation and exegesis (Yer. 


Ned. v. 5). In this learned corre- 
spondence both in Babylonia and in Palestine the 
form usually employed was that of familiar verses of 
Scripture. Thus Mar ‘Ukban, who asked R. Eleazar 
whether he might lodge information against certain 
adversaries that punishment might be meted out to 
them, was answered in the words of Ps. xxxix. 1 
and xxxvii. 7 (Git. 7a), while another responsum to 
a question consisted of Hosea ix. 1 (20.; comp. Yer. 
Meg. iii. 2). This method may have been chosen to 
avoid, so far as possible, any direct violation of the 
prejudice against committing halakot to writing, 
since this reluctance had not yet been entirely out- 
grown. By the end of the third century the corre- 
spondence between Palestine and Babylonia had be- 
come more active, and the responsa sent in letters. 
from the one to the other had become far more nu- 
merous. "These rulings and responsa from Palestine 
seem to have been regarded as authoritative and de- 
manding obedience; and the threut was made to 
R. Judah ben Ezekiel, head of the Academy of Pum- 
bedita, thata letter would be brought from Palestine 
to annul his decision (B. B. 41b). Another teacher 
likewise protested against R. Judah's ruling, and 
warned him that he also would produce a letter 
from Palestine to refute him (Shebu. 48b), the same 
experience befalling Mar ‘Ukba (Sanh. 29a). In 
like manner, the frequent use in the Talmud of the 
phrase “shalhu mi-tam” (they sent from yonder, 
i.e., from Palestine), presupposes letters containing 
such responsa, and proves that they were regard- 
ed as authoritative, since passages introduced by 
*Shalhu mi-tam " are generally employed in refu- 
ting rulings. Abin, who went from Babylonia to 
Palestine and instituted inquiries everywhere re- 
garding doctrines and opinions, wrote repeated epis- 
tles to Babylonia containing the results of his in- 
vestigations (Ket. 49b; B. B. 139a; B. M. 114a; Nid- 
dah 68a), these letters beginning with the formula, 
“I asked my teachers concerning these matters, and 
they answered me in the name of tbeir teachers." 
Many other rulings are found in the Talmud which 
are designatéd as sent by Abin, the method of transit 
apparently being by letter, although no direct state- 
ment on the subject is made. Further details on the 
form of the responsa and on the manner in which 
they were communicated may be gathered from the 
following examples: Tanhum b. Papa sent R. Jose 
a request for information on two distinct problems 
concerning the purity of blood of two families in 
Alexandria. -One case was decided unfavorably by 
R. Jose, who wrote as his reply the Biblical verse on 
incest (Deut. xxiii. 8), while he declared the purity 
of the second family to be unchanged. He then 
directed his pupil R. Mani to sign the responsum 
with him, which was done. R. Berechiah, on the 
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other hand, whom he likewise requested to attach 
his name to his ruling, refused, but, changing his 
mind in the course of the day, he went to R. Jose to 
sign the responsum, which, however, had already 
been despatched (Yer. Kid. iii. 12). This story 
shows that often questions were settled by a single 
letter, as was later the case with the Geonim, who 
exchanged a series of responsa. The halakic replies 
and the decisions, moreover, were signed by pupils 
and colleagues, so that, strictly speaking, the re- 
sponsa were issued by a board. 

Other statements likewise exist in the Talmud 
regarding halakic matters which were discussed in 
written responsa, if the opening words may be taken 
asa criterion. In these responsa occurs the intro- 
ductory phrase “ Hawu yod‘in” (take cognizance of; 
R. H. 20a; Yer. Kid. ii. 5) or the honorific greet- 
ing, “Health and peace to thee, dear colleague” 
(Ket. 69a). In sending his query, one scholar mod- 
estly wrote: “I am not worthy that you should lay 
your doubts before me, . . . but the opinion of 
your pupil inclines thus. . ." (B. D. 165b). These 
formulas were probably used also in giving verbal 
decisions. The question itself, when communicated 
in writing, was introduced by the words: “May our 
teacher instruct usin this ” (Git. 66b). The responsa 
of the Talmudic period may be compared with the 
responsa of the Roman jurists and the epistles of 
the Christian patriarchs, while they are character- 
ized. by pregnant brevity and rigid restriction to 
their subject-matter. Jt is impossible to tracein all 
its phases the development from these jejune Tal- 
mudic responsa to those of the geonic type, with 
their literary form and their discursiveness, for no 
responsum has been preserved either of the saboraic 
or of the later amoraic period. From the second 
half of the fourth century all information regarding 
a learned correspondence is lacking; but the matu- 
rity of style and of epistolary form which character- 
izes the responsa of even the earliest geonim in the 
middle of the eighth century, and which differenti- 
ates them so widely from the brief decisions of the 
Talmudic age, justifies the inference that between 
the former and the latter there had been many forms 
of transition, and that there had been a learned cor- 
respondence between teachers and pupils in the pe- 
riod extending from the end of the fourth to the 
beginning of the eighth century, although these tet- 
ters have been lost. 

In the geonic period the elucidative letter and the 
scholarly responsum are characterized, as already 
noted, by a more developed and rounded literary 
style, conditioned and fostered by the revolution 

which had taken placein Jewish litera- 


Responsa ture. The Talmud had been defini- 
of the tively completed and was recognized 
Geonim. as authoritative, and, being commit- 


ted to writing, it was accessible to 
scholars, even though they lived far from the acade- 
mies, the seats of Talmudic learning. With an ac- 
curate knowledge of the Talmud and a correct 
interpretation of it, scholars might deduce for them- 
selves rulings for any of the specific cases which 
might present themselves. Even in instances in 
which the questioner was not versed in the Talmud 
and the responsum was required to give only a brief 


decision on the case under consideration, the ruling 
was not a mere “yes” or “no,” “permitted ” or “ for- 
bidden," “right” or “wrong,” but in the shortest 
responsa themselves it was generally the custom for 
the scholars who prepared them to cite a passage 
from the Talmud in support or proof of their deci. 
sions, or to controvert any possible opposition on the 
basis of some other Talmudie passage by a refuta- 
tion of it and a correct exegesis of the section of the 
Talmud in question. In most instances, however, the 
questioner himself knew the Talmudie passage from 
which he might draw the ruling for any specific 
case, the problem being whether he was able to ap- 
ply this passage correctly. There were cases, on the 
other hand, in which he was either altogether igno- 
rant of the application, or made it falsely, thus 
reaching an erroneous conclusion. Insuchinstances 
the respondent was required to give an explanation 
of the Talmudic passage in question and its correct 
application to the specific case, often proving the 
correctness of his decision by a comparison with an- 
other passage, and adding a refutation of any other 
possibleinterpretation. Hoe was frequently obliged, 
moreover, to take into consideration any conse- 
quences which might result from his decision or ex- 
egesis, and was constrained many times to explain 
points which, strictly speaking, had not been asked 
specifically, although they were more or less closely 
related to the subject undcr discussion. Many of 
these questions have no practical contingencies for 
their basis, but are concerned with the correct com- 
prehension and explanation of certain passages of 
the Talmud, and the corresponding responsa are 
therefore restricted to detailed elucidations and fun- 
damental interpretations. In the main, therefore, the 
geonic responsa are scholarly treatises, although this. 
does not characterize them all to an equal degree, 
since in the course of the four centuries of the geonic 
period the responsum developed in form and char- 
acter, and was subjected to many changes. 

In the days of the earliest geonim the majority of 
the questionsasked them were sent only from Baby- 
lonia and the neighboring lands, where the inhabit- 
ants were more or less acquainted with the Talmud 
and could, in case considerable portions of it were 
unintelligible to them, visit the academies in the 
Kallah months to hear Talmudic interpretations and 
explanations. The questions which were submitted 
in writing were accordingly limited to one or more: 
specific cases, while the responsum to such a query 
gave in brief form the required ruling and a concise 
reason for it, together with a citation of an analogous. 
Talmudic instance (Judah Gaon, in * Sha'are Zedek,” 
iv. 4, 69, p. 71), and a refutation of any possible ob- 
jection (25. iv. 5,27, p. 76b). More discursive were 
the responsa of the later geonim after the first half 
of the ninth century, when questions began to be 
sent from more distant regions, where the inhabitants. 
were less familiar with the Talmud, even if they 
possessed it, and were less able to visit the Baby- 
lonian academies, the only seats of Talmudic learn- 
ing. Talmudic difficulties were often the subject of 
these inquiries. Although a gaon (Sar Shalom, in 
“Teshubot Geonim Kadmonim,” No. 46, p. 9) de- 
clared it difficult to write elucidations of perplexing: 
problems in many Talmudic passages, he sought. 
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nevertheless, to give such interpretations for entire 
treatises and themes in the Talmud. In like man- 
ner, even those responsa which were not sent to dis- 
tant lands assumed a discursive and prolix form, for 
though the questioner sought information only for 
a specific case and requested a Talmudic basis for it, 
the responsum was not restricted to the mere deci- 
sion which might be deduced from the Talmudic 
passage under consideration, but included the entire 
context as well. It thus frequently contained more 
than a simple basis and foundation for the ruling 
drawn from the Talmud, and discussed the subject 
under consideration in fullest detail and in all its 
import, even though this had not been requested. 
More than this, other subjects which had buta slight 
bearing on the problem in question received their 
quota of discussion (^ Hemdah Genuzah,” No. 70, p. 
14b; “Sha‘are Zedek," p. 22b); and the respondent 
added also the ruling which would have been given 
had the point at issue been slightly different from 


that on which information was requested (2b. p. 46a). ° 


The later geonim did not restrict themselves to the 
Mishnah and Talmud, but used the decisions and 
responsa of their predecessors, the elder geonim, 
whose sayings and traditions were generally re- 
garded as authoritative, although there were occa- 
sional exceptions, such as the assertion of Hai Gaon 
that the ruling of R. Natronai was incorrect (* Tora- 
tan shel Rishonim," ii. 51, No. 3). These re- 
sponsa of the later geonim were, strictly speaking, 
disquisitions on Talmudic themes, and sincea single 
letter often answered many questions, it frequently 
attained the compass of anentire book. The letters 
of the Geonim, which, for the most part, contained 
replies to many problems, assumed a definite and 
oficial form. They began with the statement that 
the questions had been correctly received, read, and 
considered, and that the corresponding answers had 
been given in the presence of the gaon and with his 
approval. 'The introductory formula, used in the 
letters of the Geonim, may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example: “ Amram ben Sheshna, head of the 
academy of the city of Mehasya [Sura], to all schol- 
ars and their disciples and to those of our brethren 
of the house of Israel who dwell in Barcelona, and 
who are dear, beloved, and revered unto us, may 
their prosperity increase and wax great! Receive ye 
greeting from us and from R. Zemah, the president 
of the court, from the heads of the Kallah [* reshe 
Kallah ?], from the authorized teacher, and from all 
. other scholars and disciples of the academy, all of 
whom ever pray for your health, that God in His 
great mercy may have compassion on 
you. The questions which ye have 
laid before us we have caused to be 
read unto us, while the president of 
the court and the allufim and the other sages and 
disciples sat before us. We havestudied them, and 
weighed all that is written in them, and with divine 
help have given to them the following answers" 
(*^'Teshubot ha-Geonim," ed. Lyck, No. 56, p. 21). 
In other introductions are found the concluding 
words, * We commanded and directed that the an- 
swers to your questions be written you as we have 
perceived them with the help of God” (Harkavy, 
"'Teshubot ha-Geonim," pp. 82, 76). This citation 


Mode of 
Reply. 


shows that there were regular secretaries who pre- 
pared the letters, and it is likewise clear that the 
judieial board and its president formulated the re- 
plies and then presented them to the gaon, who ap- 
proved and signed them if they were found cor- 
rect (comp. Harkavy, l.c. No. 198, p. 88). After 
this general introduction the various questions and 
their answers were given in regular order in the 
letter. Each question was introduced by the phrase 
* she-sha'altem ” (=“as to what ye have asked ”), and 
was then repeated, either word for word or in con- 
tent. 'The answer to each question then followed, 
either without any introductory phrase, or with the 
words, *thus is it," * the answer to this question is," 
*if the matter is as your letter of inquiry states, it 
Seems to us as follows," *we regard it thus," *thus 
the sages say," *thus have we learned from earlier 
sages," “know ye," or “thus hath Heaven revealed 
unto us," which, however, is simply equivalent to 
the phrase “ with divine help we have found." "The 


. answer was frequently concluded with the formulas, 


“thus is the final decision" (* halakah ”), “thus is 
the correct practise,” “thus is the usage in the acad- 
emies,” or “such cases come daily before the acad- 
emies, and in them all we decide thus.” . After all 
questions and their answers had been given, the 
formal conclusion of the letter came. ..Occàsionally 
this was the brief phrase, “may. Gody grant us: to 
decide according to the Law, and to teath-according 
to valid decision" (Harkavy, l.e. No. 850;:p.:179), 
but more frequently, especially when the letter was 
sent to foreign lands, it concluded with a blessing on 
him who had asked the question, such as, “may 
God reveal unto thee, oh, friend and colleague, and 
unto all the scholars and disciples of thy city, the 
Torah of wisdom and of understanding, and clothe 
you with a mantle of glory ” (Harkavy, l.e. No. 264, 
p. 185; comp. also No. 369, p. 185, and No. 844, 
p. 172). 

Geonic responsa are written in three languages, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic, In the earliest period 
Aramaic, the language of the Gemara, prevailed ex- 
clusively, but in the middle of the ninth century 
Hebrew began to appear in the responsa side by side 
with it. This innovation was doubtless due, on the 
one hand, to the study and knowledge of Hebrew 
which spread through rabbinical circles as a result 
of the Karaite movement, and, on the other, to the 
fact that the rulings of the Geonim were thenceforth 
sent to distant lands, where the inhabitants were 
unfamiliar with Aramaic, so that it became neces- 
sary to write to them in Hebrew, the dialect of the 
Mishnah. When Arabic became the prevailing lan- 
guage of the Jews in the dominions of the califs, 
questions were frequently addressed to the Geonim 
in that tongue, whereupon the scholars of the acad- 
emies used the same language in reply, thus ac- 
counting for the mass of Arabic responsa. 

Some of the responsa that have survived are un- 

mutilated and in their original form, 

Collections while others are extant only in ex- 
of Geonic tracts. "The first collection appeared, 

Responsa. together with brief geonic rulings, at 
Constantinople in 1516 under the title 

* Halakot Pesukot min ha-Geonim" (Brief Rulings 
of the Geonim), and in 1575 another corpus, 
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entitled “She’elot u-Teshubot me ha-Geonim,” was 
published in the same city. At Salonica in 1792 
Nissim ben Hayyim edited a collection of geonic re- 
Sponsa under the title “Sha‘are Zedek” (Gates of 
Justice), which contains 533 responsa arranged ac- 
cording to subject, and an index by the editor. For 
the majority of these responsa the name of the au- 
thor is cited, and many of them are reproduced in 
their original form with their Talmudic proofs and 
disquisitions. In 1858 another collection was pub- 
lished at-Leipsic with the title “Sha‘are Teshubah," 
ten years after David Cassel had issued his corpus, 
which was entitled “ Teshubot Geonim Kadmonim ? 
(Responsa of the Earliest Geonim). A collection of 
responsa was published at Jerusalem in 1868 with 
the title ^ Hemdah Genuzah," and in the following 
year Jacob Mussafia edited his * Teshubot ha-Geo- 
nim" at Lyck, this being succeeded seven years later 
by Nahman Nathan Coronel’s * Teshubot ha-Geo- 
nim” (Vienna, 1871). In 1882 Hayyim M. Horowitz 
published at Frankfort-on-the-Main a number of ge- 
onic responsa under the title *'Toratan shel Rish- 
onim ” (Responsa of the Earlier Authorities). The 
most important corpus of responsa, however, is that 
contained in a manuscript of the Royal Library of 
St. Petersburg and edited by Harkavy under the title 
“Teshubot ha-Geonim" (Berlin, 1885), which in- 
cludes many Arabic decisions, while numbers of the 
rulings still preserve the name of the questioner and 
the date of his inquiry. Yet another corpus of 
geonic responsa has been edited by Joel Müller 
in his “Teshubot Geone Mizrah u-Ma‘arab” (Re- 
sponsa of the Geonim of the East and West), Berlin, 
1885. In addition to these collections, a number of 
geonic responsa have been published in other works, 
as in the “Ta‘am Zekenim” of Eliezer Ashkenazi 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1856) and the “Kebuzat 
Hakamim” of H. Warnheim (Vienna, 1867), as well 
as in the halakic works of older authorities, such 
as the " Halakot" of Asheri, the responsa of Solo- 
mon b. Adret, and the responsa of Meir of Rothen- 
burg. The most recent collection is that edited by 
L. Ginzberg on the basis of genizah fragments and 
entitled “ Genizah Studies ? (1905). 

As stated above, the responsa of the Geonim were 
by no means restricted to problems of legalism or 
ritualism, but in addition referred to all departments 
of human life and knowledge, treating of liturgic- 
al, theological, philosophical, exegetic, lexicograph- 
ical, archeological, and historical questions; and 
they likewise contain abundant material for a study 
of the conditions of the times in which they were writ- 
ten, and for the culture-history and the commercial 
relations of the Jews, as well as for a knowledge 
of the manners and customs then prevailing in 
Judaism. A few examples of brief geonic responsa 
may be cited as characteristic of the views and cus- 
toms of the times: “As to what ye have asked: 
' How is it with regard to the theft of non-Jewish 
property in cases where it has not already been for- 
bidden as a desecration of the divinename?’ thus is 
our ruling: The prohibition of theft has naught to 
do with desecration of the divine name, but is a 
clearly established law which forbids any theft 
whatever from a non-Jew. Desecration of the di- 
vine name is mentioned only in association with ob- 
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jects which have been lost. According to R. Phine- 
has b. Jair, ‘ Whensoever it leads to a desecration of 
the divine name, one is forbidden to appropriate 
anything which a non-Jew has lost.’ The vine said 
to have been abstracted from the garden of a Gen- 
tile by R. Ashi was evidently taken in return for 
compensation,” etc. (“Sha‘are Zedek,” iv. 1, 6). 
“And as to what ye have asked: ‘After the burial 
of a corpse many wipe their hands on the ground,’ 
no such custom prevails among us. And as to what 
ye have heard: ‘While returning from the ceme- 
tery many are wont to wash their hands before 
reaching the house and to sit down on the way; 
what is the reason for this?’ thus is our opinion: 
The washing of the hands is not obligatory, but 
where it is the custom one should wash them. The 
bidding of the sages that one must sit down seven 
times while returning from a corpse is intended to 
apply solely to the case in which one goes to the 
place of burial and returns from it, and solely for 
the kinsmen, and solely for the first day, and, above 
all, solely for those places where the usage is cus- 
tomary. The sevenfold repetition of sitting down 
is on account of the evil spirits which follow the re- 
turning mourners, that a demon may disappear each 
time the bereaved sit down” (db, iii. 4, 19-20). It is 
noteworthy, furthermore, that the famous Letter of 
Sherira Gaon, which is the chief legal source for the 
Talmudie and geonic periods, was a responsum of 
this character, sent in reply to the questions of an 
African community. 

During the entire geonic period the Babylonian 
schools were the chief centers of Jewish learning, 
and ihe Geonim, the heads of these schools, were 
recognized as the highest authorities in Talmudic 
matters. Even in the most distant lands the 
Jews looked upon these academies and their heads 
as once their ancestors had regarded the high court 
of the * Bet Din ha-Gadol," which had been rever- 
enced as the one place whence came valid instruction 
and whence rulings might be drawn. Despite the 
tremendous difficulties which hampered the irreg- 
ular communications of the period, the Jews who 
lived even in most distant countries sent their in- 
quiries concerning religion and law to these high offi- 

cials in Babylonia. In the latter cen- 

Rise of  turies of the geonic period, from the 

Local middle of the tenth to the middle of 
Responsa. the eleventh, their supremacy suffered 
in proportion as the study of the Tal- 

mud received fostering care in other lands. The in- 
habitants of these regions gradually began to submit 
their doubts to the teachers and heads of the schools 
of their own countries, and soon, in view of the at- 
tendant expense and difficulty, entirely ceased des- 
patching their questions to the seat of the Geonim, so 
that during this period responsa of eminent rabbis 
of other lands appeared side by side with geonic ru- 
lings. To this class belong, for example, the respon- 
sa of R. Kalonymus of Lucca, contained in the col- 
lection * Teshubot Geonim Kadmonim,” Berlin, 1848, 
Nos. 106-118, and of his son R. Meshullam (7d. 
Nos. 119-151; comp. Rapoport, Pref.) and the 
responsa of R. Gershom b. Judah of Mayence ap- 
peared in the works of later authorities, especially in 
the collection of R. Meir of Rothenburg (Nos. 5 
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572, 847, 850, 862, 865, 928, 929) and in the “Sefer 
ha-Yashar” of R. Tam (Nos. 366, 399). Of the re- 
sponsa of R. Moses b. Enoch of Cordova only two 
have been preserved, in the collection *Sha'are Ze- 
dek" (iii. 2, 91; iv. 1, 21), while his son R. Enoch 
cited another one by him (b. iv. 5, 9), the same col- 
lection including also the rulings of R. Joseph b. 
Isaac ibn Abitur, the contemporary and opponent 
of Rabbi Enoch of Cordova (ii. 28; iii. 1, 27; iv. 
4, 5, 6, 8, 21, 23, 42). A single responsum of R. 
Samuel ha-Nagid of Cordova is contained at the 
end of the collection entitled * Pe'er ha-Dor,” while 
a number of responsa of Hananeel b. Hushiel 
of Kairwan have likewise been preserved. These 
responsa of non-geonic authorities from the latter 
part of the epoch of the Geonim form the transition 
from the geonic to the first rabbinical period, and 
they resemble the rulings of the Geonim both in form 
aud in the introductory phrases, *as to what ye 
have asked,” “we have meditated on this ques- 
tion," or “the answer to this question is, if the mat- 
ter is as your letter of inquiry states," while the 
conclusion of the answer is followed by a brief 
greeting, ^may your health be great," or simply 
“and health unto you,” after which the letter is 
signed. The non-geonic responsa, however, were 
not dominated by the official style and the self-con- 
scious tone which characterized the geonic rulings. 
Decisions of this type are written in Hebrew, and 
contain many theoretical interpretations of Tal- 
mudic passages in addition to the rulings governing 
practical cases. The responsa of this period of 
transition may be represented by the following ru- 
ling of R. Hananeel of Kairwan, cited from a manu- 
script by Berliner in his * Migdal Hananel" (Leip- 
sic, 1876, p. xix.): “As to what ye have asked, 
whether the Talmudie saying that it is better to let 
the children of Israel transgress laws unconsciously 
which they would transgress consciously were they 
fully instructed, be not contradictory to many pas- 
sages of Scripture, such as Lev. xix. 17, * Thou shalt 
in any wise rebuke thy neighbor’; Ezek, xxxiii. 9, 
‘Tf thou warn the wicked of his way,’ etc. ; and 
Prov. xxiv. 5, ‘But to them that rebuke him shall 
be delight,’ this is the answer: It is true that the 
children of Israel are commanded to rebuke one 
another and thus it is written in the prophets and in 
the sages, whether one man or a community be 
guilty of a transgression. If the violation of the 
words of the Torah is conscious, the transgressor 
must be warned, and, if necessary, he may be pun- 
ished, while, on the other hand, all efforts must be 
made to win him back to righteousness. If, how- 
ever, all this is without avail, then ‘thou hast de- 
livered thy soul’ (Ezek. xxxiii. 9). In case the 
transgression is unconscious and there is reason to 
suppose that the children of Israel would obey if 
they were instructed, they must be warned and en- 
lightened concerning the teachings of the Law and 
the way of righteousness. It is otherwise, however, 
when what is forbidden is regarded as permitted, 
and when a prohibition is regularly taken with little 
seriousness on account of the assumption of the pres- 
ence of due precaution against violation of the Law. 
Thus, on the eve of the Day of Atonement folk sit 
at meat in broad daylight, but their meal lasts until 
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evening draws near. Those who eat intend to finish 
the meal in due time and wish to fix the proper 
moment arbitrarily. They say ‘Itis still time,’ while 
darkness is approaching; and though we should 
warn them they would not listen. In such cases it 
is better for us to remain silent,and not to cause 
them to become guilty of conscious sin. "This case 
is to be differentiated from one in which we see 
another transgress a law consciously, for then we are 
in duty bound to lift up our voices against him on 
the chance that he may harken to us.” 

The third period, or the first rabbinic epoch, 
comprises responsa of the teachers of the earlier 
Spanish and French schools in the eleventh and 

twelfth centuries. With the decline 


First ofthe gaonate in the first half of the 
Rabbinic cleventh century, the Jews of various 
Epoch. countries lost the central spiritual au- 


thorities who had hitherto given their 
decisions in doubtful problems. Thenceforth the ap- 
peal in religious and legal questions was to be made 
to the rabbinical authorities of one’s own or a. neigh- 
boring country, so that inquiries sent during this 
period to Babylonia were rare and exceptional. The 
responsa of the epoch came from various countries, 
and from schools having different tendencies, thus 
showing the position and the ty pe of spiritual life in 
general and of Talmudie learning in particular, since 
all these factors prevailed in the different countries at 
the time. Especially noteworthy is the divergence 
between the French and the Spanish school in the 
twelfth century, the second half of this period. The 
questions were by no means restricted to practical 
problems, but many of them, in case the interpreta- 
tion of a halakic or haggadic passage in the Tal- 
mud was the subject of inquiry, were theoretical in 
nature. In their discussion of theoretical problems 
the responsa of the Spanish scholars are noteworthy 
for the untrammeled scientific spirit which perme- 
ates them far more than is the case with those of the 
French school. Even in those responsa which are 
practical in bearing a distinction may be drawn be- 
tween the two schools. 

For the most part the rulings of this period re- 
ceive their basisor their confirmation from a passage 
in the Talmud, and in this motivation the difference 
between the French and the Spanish exegesis of the 
Talmud is clearly shown. The Spanish school was 
the more logical, and strove for brevity and lucidity 
in the deduction of its rulings from the Talmud, 
while the French school was more dialectic, and fre- 
quently gave full play to casuistry at the expense 
of clearness. The chief representative of the French 
school in the eleventh century was Solomon ben 
Isaac (Rashi), and many of his responsa have been 
preserved in the * Pardes? and in the Vitry Mahzor. 
His decisions are written in Hebrew, without formu- 
las either of introduction or of conclusion, although 
an interesting phrase which is peculiar to him and was 
apparently invented by him occurs once, running as 
follows: “I, the undersigned, was asked whether 

. thus have I heard from my teachers, and thus 
is my own opinion likewise inclined, . . . ” the ru- 
ling being followed by the signature “Solomon b. 
Tsaac,” without any concluding formula (Vitry Mah- 
zor, pp. 484-485). The leader of the Spanish school 
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in the same century was Isaac Alfasi, who left many 
responsa, an entire collection being printed at Leg- 
horn in 1780, under the title “She’elot u-Teshubot ha- 
RIF” (= “Isaac Alfasi”). These decisions were writ- 
ten in Arabic, and were translated into Hebrew at 
an early date, being extant only in this version. In 
his introduction Isaac Alfasi employed the same 
formulas as had been used by the Geonim, such as 
“know ye,” “I have meditated on this question, and 
the answer seems to me thus,” or “thus our opinion 
is inclined.” At the conclusion some brief greeting, 
such as “health to you, Isaac b. Jacob,” was em- 
ployed before the signature, which was frequently in- 
troduced by the formula, “I sign my name Isaac b. 
Jacob." Such a responsum was apparently written 
by his secretary, and the author was required simply 
to affix hisown signature, Numerous other rulings 
have the concluding phrase, “ by me, Isaac b. Jacob,” 
a phrase which he was apparently the first to use. 
Many of the responsa of Alfasi are devoted to the 
interpretation of haggadic passages of the Talmud, 
and manifest the broad and lucid spirit of the Span- 
ish school. Here two brief examples only can be 
cited. ln responsum No. 18 he declares that the 
strange story told of R. BaAxNaam in the Talmud 
(B. B. 58a) was not a real occurrence, but merely 
a dream. The story of Rabbah bar bar Hana (čb. 
74a) that he had wandered into the desert and had 
found the place where heaven and earth touch was 
interpreted by Alfasi (responsum No. 314) as follows: 
According to a tradition a king of Alexandria had 
erected an observatory in the desert, and had placed 


there a globe of the heavens and of the earth near 
each other, thus affording a basis for the anecdote. 


'The chief representatives of the French school of 
the twelfth century were Jacob Tam, Abraham b. 
David of Posquiéres, and Eliezer b. Nathan of Ma- 
yence. The responsa of Rabbi Tam are contained 

in his “Sefer ha- Yashar " as well as in 
The French the works of other authorities, such as 

School.  R. Meir of Rothenburg and Mordecai. 

i Tam’s style was refined and poctic, 
and he often prefixed a versified introduction 
in praise of his questioner; in like manner his con- 
cluding formulas were flowing and sentimental, 
such as * My love for thee is firm and fast founded 
in my heart; peace and health be on thee and on all 
of thine.” The responsa of Eliezer b. Nathan, con- 
tained in his “Eben ha-'Ezer," are partly exegetic 
in character and partly devoted to practical deci- 
sions. Especially interesting are his interpretations 
of Biblical passages, as that of Prov. xxx. 1-5 in re- 
sponsum No. 119, where he explains * ha-massa ” as 
“hamasite,” and regards Agur as the descendant of 
the Massa mentioned in Gen. xxv. 14. Inhisrulings 
he often employed a form of introduction which laid 
stress on his own slight importance and on the great 
dignity of his questioner, such as. “but what do I 
know that thou knowest not?" “I know that thou 
needest me not," or *although I am not worthy, 
yet will I answer according to my scanty knowl- 
edge," his concluding formula being: *May God 
illumine mine eyes with His wisdom." The responsa 
of Abraham b. David are included in the collection 
entitled “Tummat Yesharim" or “Temim De'im" 
(Venice, 16929). Particularly noteworthy is his in- 


junction to submit to the governance of the laws of 
the land, basing his argument on the Talmudic say- 
ing: “The law of the land is valid” (7b. responsum 
No. 50). 

The chief representatives of the Spanish school in 
the twelfth century were Josephibn Migasand Mai- 
monides. The responsa of the former include both 
practical decisions and theoretical elucidations and 
explanations of difficult passages in the Mishnah and 
the Talmud, the first group being written in Arabic 
and later translated into Hebrew, while the greater 
portion of the second category was composed by the 
author himself in the Talmudic Hebrew idiom. 
These rulings are contained in a collection entitled 
*She'elot u-Teshubot, Yosef ha-Levi ibn 
Migas,” which was printed with the novelle of 
Nahmanides at Salonica in 1791, besides a number 
of responsa in the “Shittah Mekubbezet ” of Bezalel 
Ashkenazi. In responsum No, 204 he explains the 
various forms of synagogal poetry, suchas the “ piy- 
yut,” “pizmon,” and “kuklon.” Especially striking 
is the remarkable circumstance mentioned by him in 
responsum No, 120 that the Jews of Andalusia buried 
their dead in their houses (probably gardens). The 
responsa of Maimonides, which were written in great 
part in Arabic, are contained in the collections enti- 
tled * Pe'er ha-Dor ” (Lemberg, 1859) and * Kobez Te- 
shubot ha-RaMBaM ” (Leipsic, 1859); the decisions 
in the former coliection were translated by Mordecai 
Tamma from Arabic into Hebrew in 1761, and pub- 
lishedat Amsterdam. These rulings contained bricf 
decisions of problems of a ritual or legal content, 
as well as replies to inquiries concerning difficult | 
passages in the author's monumental “Yad” and 
elucidations of astronomical and chronological ques- 


tions (^ Pe'er ha-Dor," Nos. 43-44; *Kobez Teshu- 
bot ha-RaMBaM,” No. 172). Among the responsa 
of Maimonides is one of special interest (* Kobez 
Teshubot ha-RaMBaM," No. 160) concerning a Mo- 
hammedan proselyte to Judaism, in which it was de- 
clared that Mohammedans were not to be regarded 
as heathens, since actual idolatry had vanished from 
among them, and although -they still retained many: 
idolatrous customs, they interpreted them differently, 
and believed in the unity of God. Noteworthy like- 
wise Is the responsum addressed to the scholars of 
Marseilles (7b. 11. 24-26), in which Maimonides de- 
monstrated the futility of astrology and astrological 
reckonings. Yet another responsum is his *^Iggeret 
Teman,” which he addressed to Yemen in reply to 
a question of the South-Arabian scholar Jacob Al- 
Fayumi regarding a fanatic who had proclaimed 
himself the Messiah. In his responsa Maimonides is 
extremely brief, and frequently dispenses altogether 
with formulas of introduction, although when he 
does employ them they are the same as those adopted 
by his predecessors and contemporaries, with the 
additional phrase “by me, Moses b. Maimon." The 
concluding formulas likewise are the same as those 
of his predecessors, although before his signature 
the phrase * we-katab" (and this hath he written) 
frequently occurs. 

The fourth period, or the second rabbinic epoch, 
includes responsa from the teachers of the later 
Spanish and French schools during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, In this period the dif- 
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ference between the Spanish and the Franco-Ger- 
man schools vanished so far as the responsa were 
concerned; for, on the one hand, the 


Second scientific spirit of the Spanish school 
Rabbinic partially. entered the academies of 
Epoch. southern France, and, on the other 


hand, the dialecticism of the French 
rabbis steadily increased in influence in Spain, so 
that here as well as in France and Germany the same 
system was adopted for deciding questions and 
proving these rulings by the help of the Talmud. 
The chief representatives of the Spanish responsa in 
the thirteenth century were Nahmanides, R. Solo- 
mon b. Adret, and R. Nissim b. Reuben. Very 
few responsa by Nahmanides have been preserved; 
those which are extant are contained in à work en- 
titled * She‘elot u- Teshubot " (Venice, 1523; Zolkiev, 
1798), in which are included in great part the 
responsa of Solomon b. Adret. The rulings of this 
scholar mark the climax in the development of re- 
sponsalliterature. To him came questions from the 
most distant communities, and he answered them all 
with marvelous lucidity and scholarship. His re- 
sponsa number about three thousand, and in content 
are partly practical and partly devoted to exegesis, 
ethics, and religious philosophy. The exegetic ru- 
lings interpreted difficult passages of the Bible, the 
Talmud, and the works of older authors, while the 
practical responsa comprised decisions as to the rit- 
ual, civil and marital law, communal relations, and 
the contemporary political affairs of the Jews. The 
responsa of Solomon b. Adret fall into five. parts. 
The first part (Bologna, 1539; frequently reprinted) 
contains 1,255 responsa; part two, entitled “Sefer 
Toledot ‘Olam ” (Leghorn, 1654), contains 405: part 
three (čb. 1778) contains 445; part four (Salonica, 


1803) contains 880; and part five (Leghorn, 1805) 
contains 298. Other responsa by him are included 
in the “She’clot u-Teshubot.” A few examples of 
his decisions may be given. When asked concern- 
ing many discrepancies between the books of Chron- 
icles and the other books of the Bible, he replied as 
follows (i., No. 12): “ A change in phraseology with- 
out analteration of meaningisnotsurprising. Even 
in the Pentateuch apparent discrepancies of this 
kind are found, so that one of the sons of Simeon is 
called Zohar in Gen. xlvi. 10 and Ex. vi. 15, and 
Zerah in Num. xxvi. 18, but since both names sig- 
nify ‘magnificent,’ the double nomenclature is ex- 
plained.” In responsum No. 895 he describes his 
abolition of several superstitious customs, one of 
which was to kill an old cock, and to hang its head 
at the door on the occasion of the birth of a boy. 
Particularly noteworthy is responsum No. 546, in 
which he gives a decision regarding a marvelous 
child at Avila, who had originally been idiotic, but 
later frequently fell into trances during which he 
composed works whose contents he declared had 
been communicated to him by an angel. 

| The chief representative of the Ger- 


The man school in the thirteenth century 
German was R. Meïr b. Baruch of Rothenburg. 
School.  LikeSolomon b. Adret, questions were 


addressed to him from all sides, and 
his replies were characterized by accuracy and 
directness. A large number of his responsa have 
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been preserved, the oldest collection being the 
“She’elot u-Teshubot? (Cremona, 1557) with 315 
responsa, while another corpus, which contained 
1,099 responsa, appeared under the same title at 
Prague in 1608. A collection of unedited responsa 
was issued at Lemberg in 1860, and in 1891 Moses 
Bloch published at Berlin a new corpus of unedited 
responsa of Meïr of Rothenburg under the title 
“sefer Sha‘are Teshubot Maharam.” The special 
interest of Meir’s responsa is the picture which they 
give of the wretched condition of the German Jews 
of his time, and of their sufferings from the caprice 
of princes and from heavy taxation. His style is 
the stereotyped diction of the responsum of the 
period, each one being introduced by a greeting in 
praise of the questioner, and concluding with a 
greeting and with benedictions. The collections of 
the responsa of Meir of Rothenburg contain also the 
rulings of other older and contemporary rabbis of 
the Franco-German school. 

The principal representatives of the fourteenth 
century were Asher b. Jehiel and Isaac b. Sheshet 
Barfat. The responsa of the former, which are re- 
markable for their clearness, first appeared at Con- 
stantinople in 1517 under the title * She’elot u-Teshu- 
bot," while an enlarged edition was published at 
Venice in 1607 and again at Zolkiev in 1808. This 
collection of responsa is arranged according to 108 
subjects, cach of which has a special chapter, called 
* kelal," while at the head of every rubric stands a 
résumé of its contents and a numerical list of the 
responsa treating of each subject. 'This arrange- 
ment, however, was scarcely the work of R. Asher 
himself, but was made probably by one of his pupils, 


possibly by his son R. Judah, who made certain ad- 
ditions. From the responsa of R. Asher may be 
gleaned many curious customs of the Spanish com- 


munities. To a question addressed to him from 
Durgos, Asher responded (No. 68, 10) that according 
to Talmudic law no arrests could be made for debt, 
even in cases where the debtor had pledged his own 
person, although, on the other hand, he noted that 
it was the custom of the communities in Spain to 
imprison one who had failed to pay his quota of the 
royal tax until he should discharge his debt. 

The 518 responsa of Isaac b. Sheshet were pub- 
lished at Constantinople in 1546-47 as " She'elot u- 
Teshubot,” while a new corpus has recently been 
prepared by David Frenkl at Munkacs under the ti- 
tle *She'elot u-Teshubot ha-Ribash ha-Hadashot." 
These responsa contain many interesting disquisi- 
tions illustrative of the conditions of the times, in- 
cluding rulings on marriage and marital relations in 
the case of Jews who had been forcibly baptized, as 
well as other decisions relating to those who had 
been compelled to accept Christianity (¢.7., Nos. 1, 
4, 6, i' 12, 43). Especially interesting are the re- 
sponsa which describe the prevailing customs and 
regulations of the communities of the period, as in 
No. 158, which contains a noteworthy account of the 
usages observed in many places with regard to the 
seven daysof mourning after the death of a kinsman. 

The fifth period, or the third rabbinic epoch, ex- 
tends from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, 
and includes responsa of Italian, Turkish, German, 
and Polish rabbis. These rulings are totally differ- 
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ent from those of the previous periods in the nature 
of the problems presented, in the method of treat- 
ment, and in the arrangement of sub- 

Third ject- matter. In former times the 
Rabbinic questions had been devoted to many 
Epoch. departments of knowledge, both sa- 
cred and profane, being concerned 

with halakic and exegetic themes as well as with 


ethical and philosophical problems, so that there was . 


scarcely a subject of human activity or thought on 
which the responsa might not expatiate, In this 
fifth period, on the other hand, the responsa were 
restricted almost entirely to legal regulations, and 
since the pronouncement of judgment was regarded 
as a religious duty, and since in most countries 
the Jews were unwilling to submit to a non-Jew- 
ish court, legal questions formed a large part of 
the responsa. While the decisions of the earlier 
epochs had been so clear and lucid that the reader, 
if at all acquainted with the subject, could easily 
follow them and readily gain an accurate survey of 
the course of the argument and its result, the re- 
sponsa of this period had changed completely, for 
the pilpulistic methods which had been in vogue 
since the middle of the fifteenth century in the study 
of the Talmud and the halakic works forced their 
way into responsal literature as well. The responsa 
are remarkable for the hair-splitting dialectics which 
characterizes them and often robs them of lucidity, 
and awakens in the reader suspicion as to the cor- 
rectness of their decisions. In originality, more- 
over, the responsa of this period were inferior to 
their predecessors, for the most characteristic ones 
were evoked by the persecutions and the wretched 
political status which resulted in bringing so much 
misery upon the Jews. 

These evils, however, were not entirely new, for 
even in the previous periods the same circumstances 
aud distressing conditions had existed in greater or 
less degree — conversion to Mohammedanism or 
Christianity, the distribution of the heavy burdens 
laid on the Jews by princes, the extortion of large 
sums of money to avert threatening dangers, and the 
feeling of uncertainty produced by expulsions from 
home—all these had existed in times long past, so that 
the ancient responsa contained decisions for the most 
varied circumstances. With little difficulty an ana- 
logue might be found, and the determination of a 


point of contact with the older responsa wasno hard . 


task. On the other hand, the responsa of this period 
are noteworthy for their erudition. Since the re- 
spondents now belonged to the *aharonim " and no 
longer enjoyed the independence of the * rishonim," 
they sought to base their rulings and decisions on 
the older authorities. The field had already been 
thoroughly worked, and the respondent was conse- 
quently obliged to have studied it in all its aspects, 
and to have made a careful search for the question 
propounded to him or one analogous to it, while, in 
case one was found, it was necessary for him to 
search through the entire Talmudic and rabbinical 
literature to see whether his ruling was unimpeach- 
able in the eyes of the older scholars. The lack of 
originality in the responsa of this period, therefore, 
finds its compensation in depth of learning and ac- 
curacy of reproduction. In external arrangement, 


morcover, the decisions of this epoch are superior to 
their predecessors. In the older rulings systematic 
sequence was almost entirely lacking, but the re- 
sponsa of the new period had as models the “ Arba‘ 
Turim” of Jacob b. Asher and, after the sixteenth 
century, the “Shulhan ‘Aruk” of Joseph Caro, so 
that many of the responsa were arranged according 
to these two works, while among the later scholars 
this practise became the rule. 

This period is likewise the richest in responsal 
literature, and it would be impossible to enumerate 
all the collections made within it, so that it must 
suffice to mention the chief representatives of each 
century and country. The most important German 
respondents of the fifteenth century were Israel Is- 

serlein and Israel Bruna. "The collec- 

Israel tion of the responsa of the former is 
Isserlein. cntitled *'Terumat ha-Deshen," and 
comprises 854 decisions, which are im- 

portant as describing many characteristic features of 
the time. Several of them (Nos. 841-846) discuss 
the apportionment of the taxes and the assessments, 
while others are concerned with the attitude to be 
observed toward a repentant apostate (No. 198). 
Particularly interesting is the responsum (No. 197) 
devoted to the problem whether Jews might so dis- 
guise themselves as to escape recognition in coun- 
tries where they were absolutely forbidden to*resido. 
The responsa of Israel Bruna, entitled “She’elot- 
u-Teshubot" (Stettin, 1860), likewise contain many 
interesting allusions to contemporary conditions, as 
in the ease of No. 71, which discusses the problem 
whether the Jews might attend races. In Italy the 
chief representatives of the fifteenth century were 
Joseph Colon and Judah Minz. Especially impor- 
tant in the responsal literature of this century 
were the Turkish rabbis, among whom the chief 
were Jacob Berab, Levi b. Habib, Elijah Mizrahi,. 
and Moses Alashkar. The most interesting of the 
responsa of Levi b. Habib (printed at Venice in 1560) 
are Nos. 8 (p. 16a), treating of the belief in the trans- 
migration of souls (*gilgul?), and 144 (pp. 249 et 
seg.), on the chronological determination of the Sab- 
batical year and the year of jubilee. Among the 
responsa of Elijah Mizrahi special stress may be 
laid on the decisions (Nos. 13-15, 58) governing the 
authorization of communal institutions and ordi- 
nances, as well as those determining the validity of . 
the regulations of the congregation, while those re- 
sponsa are also important which define the attitude 
of the Rabbinite Jews toward the Karaites (Nos. 57- 
58). The most noteworthy responsa of Moses Alash- 
kar (printed at Sabbionetta in 1554) are those which 
discuss the problem whether a converted Jew may 
be compelled by means of the provincial court to 
give his Jewish wife a bill of divorce according to 
Jewish procedure (No. 75, pp. 186b-187a), and the 
question of the covering of the head and the conceal- 
ment of the hair in the case of a married woman 
(No. 85, pp. 94 e£ seq.). In the fifteenth century 
but one Polish rabbi, Shalom Shekna, of the latter 
part of this period, is known to have left responsa, 
while in the following century, on the other hand, 
responsal literature is represented almost exclusively 
by the Polish and the Turkish rabbis, Germany having 
practically no respondent of prominence and Italy 
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only a few. The chief Polish representatives of the 
sixteenth century were Moses Isserles, Solomon 
Luria, and Meir Lublin; the responsa of these 
scholars throw a flood of light on the condition of 
ihe Jews of the period, who evidently took high 
rank in Poland and were not unfamiliar with mili- 
tary arts, since they offered their services to the duke 
orto the prince on the outbreak of a war (comp. 
responsum, No. 43 of Meir Lublin). The chief 
Turkish respondents of this period were Joseph Caro, 
Joseph ibn Leb, Samuel of Modena, and David abi 
Zimra. Of the responsa of the last-named, which are 
contained in several collections and which are char- 
acterized by lucidity and strict logic, one (iv. 92) 
may be noted as especially interesting in that it dis- 
cusses the problem whether a Jew is permitted to 
abjure his religion and accept Islam when threatened 
with death. Abi Zimra considers the question in 
detail, and determines the cases in which a Jew may 
thus save his life and the contingencies in which he 
should rather choose death. The only important 
Italian respondent of the sixteenth century was Men- 
ahem Azariah da Fano, whose responsa were edited 
at Dyhernfurth in 1788. 

In the seventeenth century rabbis of various coun- 
tries prepared responsa, but the Polish scholars were 
in the great majority. The chief German represent- 
ative of responsal literature was Jair Hayyim Bach- 
arach, the author of a collection of responsa entitled 
" Hawwot Ya’ir.” Among the Italian respondents the 
most important was Samuel Aboab, whose decisions 
appeared at Venice in 1702 under the title “ Debar 
Shemu’el,” while of the Turkish authorities the most 
prominent were Joseph b. Moses di Trani (MaHaRIT) 
and Jacob Alfandari, whose responsa, entitled * Muz- 
zal me-Esh," were published at Constantinople in 
1718. The principal Polish rabbis of the seven- 
teenth century who wrote responsa were Aaron 
Samuel Kaidanover and Menahem Mendel Kroch- 
mal. The decisions of the former, which were pub- 
lished at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1688 under the 
title *Emunat Shemu'el," afford a glimpse of the 
wretched plight of the German Jews of the time, 
and tell of the oppression and persecution which 
were their lot. The responsa of Menahem Mendel 
Krochmal appeared posthumously ; they were edited 
by his son under the title “ Zemah Zedek " (Amster- 
dam, 1775). The most noteworthy of his rulings is 
one (No. 2) in which he decided in favor of universal 
suffrage in the community, making no distinction 
between rich and poor, taxed and untaxed, learned 
and ignorant, but giving all an equal share in the 
choice of the rabbi, the dayyan, and the president. 

In the cighteenth century, in like manner, the 
rabbis of various countries contributed to responsal 
literature, but the most important were stil] the 
Polish seholars. 'The chief representative of Ger- 

many was Jacob Emden, whose re- 

The Polish sponsa form the collection entitled 
School.  *She'elot Ya‘abez ” (2 parts, Lemberg, 
1884), the most interesting being one 

(i., No. 46) which discusses the problem whether a 
Roman oran Italian convert to Judaism might marry 
a Jewess, since the Romans were regarded as Edom- 
ites, and Edomitic proselytes were forbidden by 
Deut. xxiii, 8-9 to form family tics with the Jews 


before the third generation of the former. The prin- 
cipal Italian respondent of the eighteenth century 
was Samson Morpurgo, whose posthumous decisions 
were edited by his son Moses Hayyim Shabbethai 
under the title “Shemesh Zedakah ” (Venice, 1743). 
The most important Turkish rabbi in this field was 
Jonah Nabon, whose responsa were published at 
Constantinople in 1748, as the “ Nehpah ba-Kesef." 
Among the Polish scholars who prepared responsa 
may be mentioned Meir Eisenstadt and Ezekiel Lan- 
dau. Particularly interesting in the collection of 
the former, which is entitled “Panim Me’irot,” is 
one (ii., No. 152) in which he stigmatizes as prc- 
sumptuous arrogance the practise of ostentatiously 
wearing white garments in the fashion of the cab- 
alists, while the general custom was to wear black 
clothing. The collection of responsa by Ezekiel 
Landau, known as “ Noda‘ bi-Yehudah,” was highly 
esteemed by rabbis and Talmudie scholars, being 
distinguished both for its strictly logical discussion 
and for its independence with regard to the rulings 
of later authorities as contrasted with its adherence 
to the writings of earlier scholars (“kadmonim ”). 

In their formulas of introduction and conclusion 
the responsa of this period show little deviation from 
those of previous centuries. They generally begin 
with an apostrophe which eulogizes the fame and 
the glory of the questioner, this portion being fre- 
quently written in verse, and the responsum often 
concludes with the phrase, “what my scanty wis- 
dom hath given me I have written thee," or, “ what 
hath seemed right according to my scanty wisdom, 
Ihave written thee," the decision then ending with 
a greeting. In some responsa the date is written at 
the beginning and in others at the close. 

The sixth period, or the fourth rabbinic epoch, 
comprises the responsa issued in various countries 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the 
present. As regards the “teshubot,” or responsa 
proper, this period is identical with the preceding, 
both in external form and in the method of discussion, 

but the great factor which differenti- 

Fourth ates this century from those before it 

Rabbinic lies in the questions which evoked the 

Epoch. responsa. In foregoing centuries the 

decisions, in so far as they were in- 
tended to be practical, were based on questions 
taken from real life, The responsa of the ninc- 
teenth century, however, and especially those of. 
the latter half of it, were evoked for the most part 
by problems which were merely hypothetical. Im- 
pelled by a desire for notoriety, the questioner 
evolved a problem which could occur seldom or 
never in real life, and which consequently found 
no solution in the older responsa or codes, so that à 
question was asked which was apparently new and 
thitherto undecided. Yet in this period as in the 
others many responsa deal with problems taken from 
actual experience. "This is especially true of deci- 
sions evoked by many great inventions which have 
wrought sweeping changes in the relations of life in 
general, or by changes in the conditions of the Jews 
in different countries, or by movements within Ju- 
daism itself; e.g., those of Reformed and national 
Judaism and Zionism. Only a few examples can be 
cited here. Ina responsum (* Hatam Sofer, Orah Hay- 
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yim,” No. 28) Moses Sofer discussed the problem 


"whether the “bimah” (almemar) might be removed 


from the center and placed near the Ark, as is now 

the case in all Reform and even in many Orthodox 

synagogues, but which was then interdicted as an 
innovation. In another responsum (čb. * Yoreh 

De'ah," No. 128) he debated whethera Jewish sculp- 

tor was permitted by his religion to carve human 

figures. The movements for the reform of Judaism 
evoked many responsa in reply to questions con- 
cerning the location of the bimah, organ accompani- 
ments, the covering of the head'in the synagogue, 
theseating of men and women together, and prayers 
in the vernacular. Among the collections of such 
responsa written in opposition to Reform may be 
mentioned the * Eleh Dibre ha-Berit” (Amsterdam, 

1819), by Moses Sofer, Akiba Eger, and others, pro- 

testing against prayers in the vernacular and against 

the use of the organ on the Sabbath; the * Zeror ha- 

Hayyim” of Abraham b. Aryeh Lób, rabbi at Em- 

den (2b. 1820); the “Torat ha-Kena'ot" (ib. 1845), a 

collection of letters and responsa controverting the 

resolutions of the rabbinical conference at Bruns- 
wick; and the “Meholat la-Mahanayim,” by Israel 

David Margolies-Schlesinger-Jaife (Presburg, 1859). 

In a responsum Joseph Saul Nathanson discussed 
the problem of the transfer of a corpse from one 
place of burial to another (* Sho'el u-Meshib,” i., No. 
231). In another responsum (7, iii., No. 878) he re- 
plied in the affirmative to a question sent him from 
New York asking whether a Protestant church 
might be changed intoasynagogue. Isaac Schmel- 
Kes passed judgment (* Bet-Yizhak,” i., Przemysl, 
1901, No. 29) on the question of civil marriage, 
which is permitted by the laws of Hungary between 
Jews and non-Jews, and he debated also (75. ii., 
Przemysl, 1895, No. 81) whether electric lights may 
be used for Hanukkah, and (čb. No. 58) whether the 
telephone or the phonograph may be used on the 
Sabbath. The Jewish colonization of Palestine in 
recent times has been the occasion of many re- 
sponsa on questions connected with agriculture and 
horticulture in the Holy Land, including the prob- 
lems of the cessation of all labor in the fields during 
the Sabbatical year and the use of:etrogs from the 
Jewish colony of Palestine. 

In addition to the collections of responsa already 
mentioned, the following may be noted as the most 
important examples of responsal literature in the 
nineteenth century: the “Hesed le-Abraham" of 
Abraham Te’omim (Lemberg, 1898), the * Ketab 
Sofer” of Abraham Samuel Benjamin Sofer (Pres- 
burg, 1879-84), and the * Be'er Yizhak " of Isaac El- 
hanan Spektor (Königsberg, n.d.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Responsal literature as a whole has as yet found 
no literary historian: single periods have been discussed while 
others have been entirely neglected, the works on these sepa- 
rate epochs including: Joel Müller, Briefe und Responsen. 
aus der Vorgaonitischen Jüdischen Li teratur, Berlin, 1886 ; 
idem, Einleitung in die Responsen der Babylonischen Ge. 
onen, ib. 1591 ; Zacharias Frankel, Entwurf einer Geschichte 
der Literatur der Naehtatmudisehen Responsen, Breslau, 
1865. The responsa by European and American rabbis to 
problems arising in America are summarized by J. D. Eisen- 
stein. The Development of Jewish Casuistie Literature in 
America, Baltimore, 1905. 
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SHEEP. — Biblical Data: The most usual 
terms for the sheep are “seh” and “kebes” (* keseb”): 


“kar” (Deut. xxxii. 14; Isa. lviii. T) denotes the 
young lamb in pasture; “teleh” (Isa. xl. 11 e£ al), 
the suckling lamb; “ayil,” the ram; “rahel,” the 
ewe. In the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament 
the term “emer” occurs (Ezra vii. 17), which term 
is found also in the cognate languages. The word 
“zon” is used collectively for small cattle, including 
sheep and goats. 
The important place held by the sheep in the hus- 
bandry of Palestine is shown by the hundreds of 
3iblical references to it. It is the first animal distin- 
guished by name (Gen. iv. 4). -In patriarchal times 
sheep formed the chief part of the 
Uses of the flocks and herds and the principal 
Sheep. source of wealth (comp. Gen. xii. 16, 
xxiv. 85 et al. ; Ex, ii. 16). The exist- 
ence of large numbers of sheep is referred to through- 
out the Biblical narrative (comp. Num, xxxi, 39; 
Josh. vi. 21; I Sam. xiv. 82, xv. 8, xxvii, 9; Jobi. as 
I Chron. v. 21). Even kings did not disdain to be 
breeders of sheep (II Kings iii. 4; I Chron. xxvii. 31; 
II Chron. xxvi. 10, xxxii. 29; comp. Eccl. ii. 7). 
The uses of the sheep were manifold. Its flesh, 
especially that of lambs, was a favorite dish (I 
Sam. xxv. 18; I Kings iv. 23; Isa. xxii. 18: Amos 
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vi. 4); the ewe's milk also was consumed (Deut. 
XXxii.14). The shofar was made of the horn of the 
ram (Josh. vi. 4), which was used also as a recepta- 
cle for oil, ete. (I Sam. xvi. 1). The skin served as 
covering for tents (Ex. xxvi. 14), and probably as 
clothing (Heb. xi. 87). But it was chiefly for its 
wool that the sheep was valued (Deut. xviii. 4; 
Prov. xxvii. 28, 26; xxxi. 18; Job xxxi. 19), and 
sheep-shearing was the occasion of a festival (Gen. 
xxxviii. 12; I Sam. xxv. 9; II Sam. xiii. 23). The 
white wool of Damascus is especially mentioned 
(Ezek. xxvii. 18). 

The sheep was preeminently the animal for sacri- 
fice (Gen. iv. 4; Lev. i. 10 et passim; I Kings viii. 
9; II Chron. xv. 11). The morning and evening of- 
fering in the Sanctuary consisted of a yearling lamb 
(Ex. xxix. 88; Num. xxviii. 1). 

The plain east of the Jordan, and Ammon, Moab, 
Gilead, Bashan, Carmel, and Sharon were particu- 
larly devoted to sheep pasture (Num. xxxii. 4; Isa. 
lxv. 10; Micah vii, 14; II Kings iii. 4). Arabia also 
was rich in sheep (Isa. Ix, 7; Ezek. xxvii. 91: II 
Chron. xvii. 11). l 
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The sheep now most common in Palestine is the 
proad-tailed variety, characterized by a deposit of fat 
in the tail (*alyah?; comp. Ex. xxix. 22; Lev. iii. 
9 et aL). In northern Palestine a horned variety 
similar to the merino is found. Sheep are still 
abundant east of the Jordan. 

Flock and shepherd are often used figuratively 
in reference to the people and their leaders (Num. 
xxvii. 17; I Kings xxii. 17; Ezek. xxxiv. 17, xxxix. 
18; Zech. xi. 7; Ps. xlix. 15, exix. 176) The ram 
is also the emblem of one of the great monarchies 
(Dan. viii. 3). The patience and meckness of the 
lamb are alluded to in Isa. liii. 7, Jer. xi. 19, and 
Ps. xliv. 12, 28 (A. V. 11, 22). 
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a field" (Hul. 84a, b). The most valuable part of 
the sheep is its wool, and great pains were taken 
in the care of it (Shab. 6b; Hul. 187a) Sheep bear- 
ing fine wool were protected by covers to keep the 
wool clean (Shab. 54a). Shorn sheep wore on the 
forehead a sponge or a piece of woolen cloth satu- 
rated in oil asa protection against cold (20.). Of the 
ram, the horns were made into wind-instruments, the 
hollow thigh-bones into flutes, the large intestine into 
lute-strings, and the small intestine into harp-strings ; 
while from its wool were made the pomegranates in 
the garment of the high priest, against which the 
striking of small golden bells produced a tinkling 
sound (comp. Ex. xxviii. 88-35). Hence the adage: 


spem i 


PALESTINIAN SHEEP AND SHEPHERD. 
(From a photograph by the American colony at Jerusalem.) 


——In Rabbinical Literature: 
ditional terms for the sheep are used in the Talmud ; 
€:g., NID NS (Ker. 28b et al.), Say (R. H. 26a). In the 
first month of the second year the sheep is called 
Niba, pia, NOI (Parahi. 8). The ramis called 
also Dóm bw 43: (“the male of the ewes”; Yeb. 
191b), and in the plural *35*5 (Hul. 89b); while to the 
great ram the term wma is applied (Shab. 18b). 
a"mny (properly, * he-goats ") occurs sometimes for 
sheep in general (Hul. 82a). The wild ram is 371 biy 
(“ram of the field”; Hul. 80a). Sheep carrying their 
heavy tails on little wagons are mentioned (Shab. 
94b). 

The high estimation in which sheep are held in 
the Talmud is illustrated by the advice: “Sell thy 
field to buy sheep, but do not sell thy sheep to buy 


y * 
A number of ad- | *Theramalive produces only one sound; dead, seven 


sounds” (Kin. 25a). The sheep conceives, as à rule, 
when it is two years old, and its period of gestation 
is five months. It copulates with the goat (Bek. 
19b). In parturition the young comes forth with the 
lips first, not with the ears, as does the goat (Bek. 
35a). Toaid the sheep in parturition pieces of cloth 
dipped in oil and warmed were bound on its fore- 
head and belly (Shab. 54b). To fatten female sheep 
their udders were bound up so as to prevent the 
formation of milk (Shab. 54a). The best sheep were 
those of Hebron (Sotah 34b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 133: Lewysohn, Zoolo- 
gie des Talmuds, p. 118. 
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Shefar‘am 
Shehitah 


SHEFAR‘AM (nyaw; called by the Arabie 
geographers Shefa‘ram; modern name, Shefa 
‘Amr): Place in Palestine, three hours distant from 
Haifa, governed by a mudir. In the second century 
it served as a refuge for the Sanhedrin (see Usna). 
Nothing is known of the early history of its Jewish 
community, which was probably dispersed by the 
many conquerors that from time to time invaded 
Palestine, Shefar‘am isnot mentioned by any trav- 
cler, either Jewish or Gentile, since it is not on the 
highway to Haifa, nor on that from Acre to Tiberias 
or Safed. 

About 1741 or 1742 a large number of Palestinian 
Jews settled at Shefar‘am, encouraged by Rabbi 
Hayyim Abulafia of Smyrna, who established a com- 
munity at Tiberias also. The Jews of Shefar‘am 
were at first employed in agriculture, but as the gov- 
ernment oppressed them with taxes, they left their 
farms and engaged incommerce. The local author- 
ities gave the lands to the Druses, but when these 
refused to pay the taxes the lands were taken away 
from them and restored to the Jews. The latter, 
though engaged in business also, cultivate some 
acres of land and raise olives. 


In a total population of 1,845 inhabitants there 


were in Shefar'am in 1901 seven Jewish families ag- 
gregating forty-five individuals. Among them are 
three haberdashers and dealers in dry-goods, one 
gxeengrocer, one oculist, one druggist, and an ofli- 
cial who combines the functions of hazzan, shohet, 
mohel, and teacher. Shefar‘am possesses a schoo] 
subsidized by the Alliance Israélite Universelle, a 
small synagogue, a bath for women (* mik weh ”), 
and an abandoned synagogue, several centuries old, 
which contains ancient scrolls of the Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. M. Luncz, Luah Erez Yisrael, Jerusalem, 
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SHEFELAH. See PALESTINE. 


SHEFTALL(SHEFTAIL): American famil y, 
well known in Georgia, members of which are at 
present living in Savannah. 

Benjamin Sheftall: Amoerican merchant; born 
in England at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; diedat Savannah. He was one of forty immi- 
grants who arrived at Savannah in July, 1783. He 
left two sons, Levi and Mordedai. Ben janiin com- 
menced the well-known *Sheftall manuscript," 
completed by his son Mordecai, in which the immi- 
gration of the Jews to Georgia in 1783 is described, 
He was known for his antislavery views, and was 
one of the founders of the Union Society of Savan- 
nah. His eldest son, Levi, was a merchant in Sa- 
vannah, and held, like his father, a leading place in 
the affairs of the Jewish congregation. 

A. F. T. H. 


Mordecai Sheftall: American soldier, and pa- 
triot in the Revolutionary war; born at Savannah, 
Ga., 1785; died there 1797. He was one of the first 
White children born in the colony, being a son of 
Benjamin Sheftall, who arrived in Savannah shortly 
after Oglethorpe, and whose name is mentioned 
in the first deed of Georgia. Mordecai received a 
fair education, and, on attaining manhood, became a 
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prominent merchant. Long before the Revolution he 
was a member of the well-known Union Society. 
For several years the only Jewish place of wor- 
ship in Savannah was a room fitted up by him in 
his own house, where services were held until about 
1774, In 1773 he deeded a piece of land to his 
coreligionists for the purpose of erecting a syna- 
gogue; but the project was abandoned owing to 
the excitement preceding the troubles with Great 
Britain. | 

From the very outbreak of the Revolution Shef- 
tall was prominently identified with the American 
cause. He became chairman of *the Parochial 
Committee," organized to regulate the internal af- 
fairs of Savannah, and composed of patriots opposed 
to the royal government. As chairman of this rebel 
committee he was subsequently denounced and per- 
secuted by the British. In 1777 Sheftall was ap- 
pointed commissary-general to the troops of Georgia 
and to the Continental troops also; in October of the 
following year he became “Deputy Commissary of 
Issues in South Carolina and Georgia”; and he fig- 
ured as a staff-officer in the Continental line of the 
Georgia brigade during the war. When the British 
attacked Savannah in 1778, Sheftall not only took 
an active part in its defense, but he also advanced 
considerable sums of money for the American cause. 
After the city had been taken ho was captured, but 
he resisted all inducements to give up the cause of 
liberty; as a result he suffered severely from perse- 
cution on the part of the British, and was placed on 
board a prison-ship. It was probably during this 
captivity, part of which was spent in the West 
Indies, that he wrote the details of his imprisonment 
in a journal, which seems to have been subsequently 
published under the title “Capture of Mordecai 
Sheftall, Deputy Commissary-General of Issues,” 
etc. Excerpts from this work are given in White’s 

" Historical Collections of Georgia," 
Imprison- in which Sheftall’s captivity is graph- 
ment. ically described. The British appear 
to have spoken of Sheftall as “a very 
great rebel.” Georgia historians point with pride 
to his successful efforts during this dark period in 
preserving the Union Society, which is still one of 
Savannah’s representative organizations. With the 
aid of three fellow prisoners who were among the 
leading patriots of the. colony, the mectings of the 
society were regularly held and its anniversaries 
celebrated, Sheftall being chosen president. When, 
In 1825, Lafayette Jaid the corner-stone of the Pu- 
laski monument at Savannah, there was deposited 
therein, among other precious relics, “a piece of 
the oak-tree from Sunbury, Liberty county, Georgia, 
under which in 1779 the charter of the Union Society - 
was preserved; and Mr. Mordecai Sheftall, then a 
prisoner of war, was elected president.” 

In 1780 Sheftall figured as a witness at the court 
martial of Major-General] Howe, who, in the course 
of his successful defense, remarked: “Mr. Sheftall 
is an honest man, and from the testimony of such I 
know that I have nothing to fear." Sheftall’sname 
appears near the head of the list in the “ Disqualify - 
ing Act” passed by the British in 1780, in which it 
is associated with those of the foremost patriots of 
Georgia, he being described as “Chairman of Rebel 
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Parochial Committee.” In 1782 he appears at Phil- 
adelphia, which was then the haven for patriot ref- 
ugees, as one of the founders of the Mickvé Israel 
congregation, In the following year he, in com- 
mon with other officers, received a grant of land in 
what was called “The Georgia Continental Estab- 
lishment,” in token of his services during the war. 
He subsequently figures as one of the incorporators 
of the Union Society (1786); and his name is also 
closely associated with the early history of free- 
masonry in the United States. 

After the Revolution Sheftall was one of the fore- 
most reorganizers of the Savannah congregation; 
and he was largely instrumental in securing the first 
enclosed Jewish burial-ground in that city. The 
records of Congress show that Sheftall subsequently 
made efforts to recover some of the money he had 
advanced to the American cause. The documents 
connected with this case are quite numerous; but, 
though the claim was favorably reported, the money 
has not been paid to the heirs. 

A. L. Ht. 

Moses Sheftall: Son of Mordecai Sheftall; born 
in Savannah Oct. 12, 1796. He practised as a phy- 
sician in his native town and was elected twice to 
the state legislature. He was also a judge of the 
county court. | 

Sheftall Sheftall: Son of Mordecai Sheftall; 
captured by the British while acting as deputy com- 
missioner in the Revolutionary war and sent as pris- 
oner to the West Indies. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 49- 

50, New York, 1888; Daly, The Settlement of the Jews in 

North America, pp. 67-76, New York, 1893: Publ. Am. Jew. 

Hist. Soc. i. 8, 24, 86 et seq.; ii. 47 ; iii. 88, 115;.iv. 96-99 ; ix. 62; 

x. 69-95 (where it is mentioned that the diary of Benjamin 

Sheftall is in the possession of Sally Sheftall of Savannah); 

xii. 44, 47, 54, 56,163; Cyrus Adler, in Menorah Monthly, 

vii. 253-257. 

A. F: T. H. 

SHEHITAH: The ritual slaughtering of ani- 
mals. While the practise that prevailed among the 
nations of antiquity other than the Hebrews, of 
cutting off a limb from a living animal and eating 
it, is condemned in several passages in the Bible (see 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS; DIETARY Laws), no definite 
mode of slaughter is prescribed. In connection with 
the preparation of an animal for sacrifice the term 
"shahat" is used (Lev. i. 5, 11; iii. 2, 8, 13); but 
this denotes merely that the animal is to be killed, 

and not how it is to be slaughtered. 

Origin Tra- There can be but little doubt, how- 
ditional. ever, that in slaughtering the sacrifi- 
cial animals the priests followed some 

uniform mode akin to that which was later adopted 
by all Israel and which is known as *shehitah " (see 
Sifre to Deut. xii. 21). Speculating on the etymology 
of the words “shahat” and “zabah,” the Rabbis en- 
deavored thereby to establish on a Scriptural basis 
the law that an animal should be slaughtered by 
cutting the throat (Hul. 27a). "The current opinion, 
however, was that all the laws of shehitah were 
given orally to Moses by God (ib. 28a, based on Deut. 
xii. 21). One opinion is to the effect that Moses was 
commanded concerning the shehitah of mammals 


only, and not concerning that of birds, the latter, ` 


therefore, being merely a rabbinic institution (ib. 
21b, 28a). 
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The laws of shehitah apply only to mammals and 
birds, not to fishes and locusts (26. 2%b, based on 
Num. xi. 99). The latter, however, should not be 
eaten alive (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 13, 1, 
Isserles’ gloss) The young found in an animal 
which has been duly slaughtered may be eaten 
without the carrying out of the usual form of shehi- 
tah, provided it did not “step on the ground,” t.e., 
if it is used for food soon after being found in it 
mother's womb (Hul. 74a). ! 

The slaughtering of animals is entrusted only to 
persons versed in the Law and skilled in their work. 
Shehitah may not be performed by the following: 
a deaf-mute, idiot, or minor (2b. 2a); one who is 
intoxicated (Yoreh De‘ah, 1, 8, and Isserles' gloss); 

an old man whose hands tremble, it 

Qualifiea- being apprehended that he may press 

tions of the knife against the throat of the 
Shohatim. animal instead of gently moving it 

forward and back ward (comp. “ Be'er 
Heteb” and “Pithe Teshubah," on Yoreh De‘ah, 
1, 5); a non-Jew, even though not an idolater (Hul. 


1.18a, b); a Jew who spitefully transgresses the laws 


of Judaism (“mumar le-hak‘is”; Yoreh De'ah, 2, 5; 
see Heresy). Some authorities considered women 
incompetent to perform shehitah (Tos. to Hul. 
9a. s». “Ha-kol”; Yoreh De‘ah, 1, 1, Isserles’ 
gloss) an opinion that came to be generally aé- 
cepted. ; 

At the present time the custom is to allow no one 
to slaughter unless he has passed a rigid examina- 
tion before a competent authority in all the laws of 
shehitah and of TEREFAH, especially those pertain- 
ing to the examination of the lungs, and has received 
a written certificate (“kabbalah”) of his knowledge 
of such laws, of his expertness in examining the 
knife, and of his skill in slaughtering. Even after 
he has received such a certificate and has been per- 
mitted to slaughter animals, the shohet is enjoined 
to review the laws of shehitah occasionally (at least 
every thirty days), so that he may remain well 
versed in them (zd. 1, 1, Isserles’ gloss). 

The length of the knife (“hallaf”) with which 
shehitah is performed must be twice the width of 
the throat of the animal about to be slaughtered, the 
maximum length being fourteen fingerbreadths (75. 

8, Isserles’ gloss). The knife must be 
The Knife. sharp, smooth, and without any per- 

ceptible notch; and it must be thor- 
oughly examined before the slaughtering, by pass- 
ing first the finger and then the finger-nail over its 
edge and both sides (Hul. 17b). It should be simi- 
larly examined after the slaughtering; and if a 
notch init should then be found the animal becomes 
ritually unfit for food (2b. 10a). It is customary for 
the shohet to occasionally submit his knife to the 
rabbi for examination (čb. 18a). In Yoreh De‘ah, 18, 
17. the opinion is expressed that this examination is 
no longer necessary, since only pious and learned 
men are now appointed as shohatim. The custom, 
however, still prevails. Before slaughtering, the 
following blessing is pronounced: “Blessed art 
Thou ... who sanctified us with His command- 
ments and commanded us concerning slaughtering.” 
In case many animals are to be slaughtered at the 
same time one blessing is sufficient. After the bless- 


Shehitah 
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ing has been pronounced no irrelevant conversation 
is permitted (Hul. 86b; Yoreh De'ah, 19). 


The act of slaughtering proper consists in cutting 


through the windpipe and the gullet in mammals, 
or either of these in birds. If the greater part of 


both these organs is cut through (or, 

The in birds, the greater part of either), 
Process. the animal is considered ritually 
slaughtered (Hul. 27a) The veins 


along both sides of the neck of a bird must be 
pierced at the time of slaughtering (70. ; Yoreh De‘ah, 
21, 22). The many details of shehitah were sum- 


Th oe BAUTEN 


(3) *Haladah" (digging) The knife must be 
drawn over the throat. Ifit is placed between the 
windpipe and the gullet, or under the skin, or under 
a cloth hung over the neck of the animal, so that 
any part of the knife is not visible while shehitah 
is being perforined, although the slaughtering is 
otherwise correctly executed, the animal is unfit for 
food (čb. 24, 7-11). 

(4) “ Hagramah ” (slipping). The limits within 
which the knife may be inserted are from the large 
ring in the windpipe to the top of the upper lobe 
of the lungs when inflated, and the corresponding 
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(From Kirchner, ‘‘ Jüdisches Ceremoniel,? 1726.) 


marized by the Rabbis under the following five laws, 
which were supposed by them to have been deliv- 
ered by God to Moses (Hul. 9b): 

(1) “Shehiyah” (delay). Thereshould be no delay 
or interruption while the slau ghtering is being per- 
formed. The knife should be kept in continuous 
motion, forward and backward, until the organs are 
cutthrough. A delay of even one moment makes the 


_ animal unfit for food (“nebelah”; Yoreh De‘ah, 23). 


(2) “Derasah” (pressing). The knife must be 
drawn gently across the throat, without any undue 
exertion on the part of the shohet. It is therefore 
forbidden to lay one’s finger on the blade while 
slaughtering, as the least pressure renders the ani- 
mal unfit for food (b. 24, 1-6). 


length of the pharynx (70. 20). Slaughtering by the 
insertion of the knife in any part above or below 
these limits is called “hagramah,” and renders the 
animal unfit for food (ib. 24, 12-14). 

(9) “‘Ikkur” (tearing). If either the windpipe or 
the gullet is torn out or removed from its regular 
position during the slaughtering, the animal becomes 
unfit for food. If this has happened while the ani- 
mal was yet alive, the latter is not regarded as 

“nebelah,” and its eggs or milk may be used for food ; 
but the animal itself can not become ritually fit for 
food through slaughtering (čb. 24, 15-20). 

Soon after shehitah the shohet must examine the 
throat of the animal and ascertain whether the wind- 
pipe and the gullet are cut through accordin gto the 
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requirements of the Law (Hul. 9a; Yoreh De'ah, 
25). In the case of birds and of permitted wild 
beasts, some of the blood shed in the course of 
shehitah must be covered with earth or ashes (Lev. 
xvii. 13), the following benediction being first pro- 
nounced: “Blessed art Thou. . . who sanctified us 
with His commandments and commanded us to 
cover blood with earth” (Hul. vi; Yoreh De'ah, 28). 
For the prohibition against slaughtering an animal 
and its young on the same day, see CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Yad, Shehitah, i.-iv., xiv.; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yorel De'ah, 1-28; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii, 


s.v. Schlachten; Weiehman, Das Schdichten, Leipsic, 1899 ; 
Wiener, Die Jüdischen Speisegesetze. pp. 244 -255. Breslau, 


899. 
w. B. J. H. G. 


lished under the auspices of the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences. He was the author also of 
“ Velikorus v Svoikh Pyesnyakh, Obryadakh, i Pr.," 
which was one of his last works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 'yedelya, Aug. 20, 1900, No. 34, p. 1146; No- 
voye Vremya, Aug. 26. 1900, No. 8799, p. 3. : 
H. R. J. G. L. 
SHEITEL. See Wie... | 


SHEKALIM: Treatise of the Mishnah, the To- 
sefta, and the Jerusalem Talmud, dealing with the 
half-shekel tax which was imposed for defraying the 
expenses of the Temple service (comp. Ex. xxx. 12 


ei seg. ; Neh. x. 33); also with the other institutions 
of the Temple at Jerusalem. In most of the Mish- 
nah editions the treatise is the fourth in the order 


SLAUGHTERING-KNIVES. 
dn the possession of Maurice Herrmann, New York.) 


SHEIN, PAVEL VASILYEVICH: Russian 
ethnographer; born in 1826; died at Riga Aug. 14, 
1900. He studied at the University of Moscow, and 
after conversion to Protestantism he became in the 
fifties a teacher of Russian in the district school of 
Tula and later in the school of Yasnaya Polyana, es- 
tablished by Count Leo Tolstoi. Deeply interested 
in the language and customs of his country, he de- 
voted himself to the study of Russian folk-lore, and 
notwithstanding the fact that he was crippled he 
visited numerous villages and hamlets in various 
parts of the country, collecting songs and stories 
from the peasants. 

Shein's most important work was “Bytovaya i 
Semeinaya Zhizn Byelo-Russi v Obryadakh i Pyes- 
nyakh" (St. Petersburg, 1890), which was pub- 


Mo‘ed, and is divided into eight chapters, contain- 
ing fifty-one sections in all. ! 

Ch. i.: Concerning-the method of calling for pay- 
ment of the tax on the first day of the twelfth 
month, Adar; publie works undertaken on the fif- 
teenth of Adar; on that day the money-changers set 
up their tables in Jerusalem for the purpose of ex- 
changing foreign moneys for the coin in which the 
tax was payable; on the twenty-fifth of Adar the 
changers set up their tables in the Temple itself; 

on the last-mentioned date also they 

Contents: began to take pledges from those per- 
Ch. i.-iii. sons who had not paid the tax, no 
pledges being exacted from the priests, 

although they were obliged to pay the tax, and 
committed asin in refusing to do so; women, slaves, 
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and minors were not required to pay the tax, 
though their money was accepted if they offered it ; 
the tax was not accepted from pagans and Samari- 
tans. even if they wished to pay it; cases in which 
a small sum was paid in addition to the half-shekel. 

Ch. ii.: Concerning the changing of the shekalim 
into gold coin, in order to transport the money more 
easily to Jerusalem; the boxes placed in the Temple 
and throughout the province, into which every per- 
son dropped his half-shekel; cases in which the 
money was lost or stolen en route to Jerusalem; 
cases in which a person paid his tax with conse- 
crated money; the different kinds of coin in which 


the tax was paid at different times during the Sec- 
ond Temple; waysof using money collected for cer- 


tain purposes. 

Ch. iii.: Concerning the three days of the year on 
which the gold coin handed in was taken from the 
treasury and placed in three baskets, from which it 
was subsequently taken for the purchase of the sac- 
rifices; manner of removing this money from the 
treasury so that the persons engaged in the work 
might in no wise be suspected of theft; manner of 
marking, either with Hebrew or with Greek letters, 
the three baskets in which the money was placed. 

Ch. iv.: Relating to the things purchased with 


the money taken from the treasury, and what was. 


done with the money remaining there; regula- 
tions for disposing of the remnants of 
Ch. iv.-viii. other dedicated objects (S& 1-5); man- 
ner of disposing of objects suitable for 
sacrifices, which were included in property that à 
person had left to the Temple (88 6-8); manner of 
determining once in thirty days the price of the 
wine, oil, and meal needed in the Sanctuary (§ 9). 

Ch. v.: Enumeration of the fifteen offices con- 
nected with the Sanctuary, and the names of the 
heads of these offices; the four checks or counters 
representing the measures used in the different sac- 
rifices; the sacrificer requiring wine, oil, and meal 
for his sacrifice went to the keeper of these checks, 
and received one on payment. of the requisite sum; 
with this check he went to the keeper in charge of 
the ingredients of the sacrifice, who gave him what 
he needed for his offering: subsequent treatment of 
the checks; the two apartments in the Temple in 
which gifts were placed; one of them was called 
“secret chamber,” because the names of the donors 
as well as those of the poor who received relief from 
such gitts were kept secret. 

Ch. vi.: Occurrence of the number thirteen in 
connection with the Sanctuary; the thirteen jars, 
thirteen tables, and thirteen obeisances made in 
thirteen different places therein; where the Ark of 
the Covenant was concealed; once a priest in doing 
some work noticed that a certain part of the floor 
was different from the rest; when he mentioned the 
fact to his colleagues, he was immediately stricken 


dead, whereupon they perceived that the Ark was. 


concealed below that portion. 

Ch. vii.: Regulations regarding the disposal of 
money, meat, or cattle found in the Sanctuary at 
Jerusalem or in the vicinity of that city: seven reg- 
ulations issued by the court (“bet din”) in reference 
to sacrifices and to dedicated objects. | 

Ch. viii.: Regulations regarding the cleanness or 

XI.—17 
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uncleanness of saliva, and of vessels and slaughtering- 
knives found in Jerusalem; purification of the cur- 
tain of the Temple when defiled in any way; value 
of the curtain before the Sanctuary ; the half-shekel 
tax and the offering of the firstlings of the fruit 
ceased with the destruction of the Temple. 

The Tosefta on this treatise is divided into three 
chapters, and contains many interesting additions 
and supplements to the Mishnah. Noteworthy is 
the discussion of the question whether the Ark of 

the Covenant was taken to Babylon or 

Tosefta . whetherit was concealed in the ground 

and below the spot where it had stood in 

Gemara. the Sanctuary (ii. 18); regulation re- 


i garding the time of apprenticeship 
which the Levites were required to serve in order 


to become qualified to enter into the Temple service 
(iii. 26). 

The Babylonian Talmud having no Gemara to 
this treatise, the Palestinian Gemara is printed in 
the editions. The latter contains, besides com- 
ments on the Mishnah, many sentences and haggadic 
interpretations, as well as legends and myths. Some 
of the sentences may be quoted here: “The pious 
and the sages need no monuments; for their wise 
sayings and noble deeds commemorate them forever 
in the minds of men” (ii. 7). “If the sentence of a 
dead sage is repeated, his lips move in the grave” 
(i.e, he speaks though no longer living; %.). 
“When David was about to build the Temple, God 
asked him, ‘For what isthe Temple intended? For 
the purpose of bringing sacrifices to Me there? I 
prefer the exercise of right and justice to all sacri- 
fices?” (Prov. xxi. 8) (?75.). ^R. Meïr said: Who- 
ever lives in Palestine, speaks Hebrew, observes the 
laws of purification, and reads the “ Shema‘ " every 
morning and evening is sure of participating in the 
future life’” (iii, 5, end). There is also an interest- 
ing criticism of persons who spend large sums in 
erecting buildings for academies, though this money. 
might be employed to better advantage in aiding 
the students (v. 15, end). i 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SHEKANZIB (Dyw): Small town near Ne- 
hardea, in Persia, perhaps identical with Al-Zib on 
the Tigris, and possibly with NNDB‘ (Er. 64a, MS. 
reading). According to M. K. 28b, its women were 
noted for the beautiful songs of mourning which 
they sang at burials. Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi refused 
to allow his children to live there because it was a 
town of mockers (Pes. 119b); but Rab Nahman 
married a woman of Shekanzib (Yeb. 87b). Sherira 
Gaon states in his letter (in Neubauer, * M. J. C." i. 
29) that Rabba bar Abuha fled to that town when 
Papa ben Nazar captured Nehardea. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. iv. 554; Neubauer, 

G. T. p. 363. 

J S. O. 


SHEKEL (bpw): Name of (1) a weight and of 
(2) a silver coin in use among the Hebrews. 

1. Weight: Ithas long been admitted that the 
Israelites derived their system of weights and coins 
from the Babylonians, and both peoples divided the 
talent (393) into 60 minas (1135), each mina consist- 
ing of 60 shekels, so that the talent contained 
3.600 shekels. This division into 3,600 shekels is 
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generally supposed to be implied in Ezek. xlv. 12 
(comp. Riehm, “Handwörterbuch,” p. 509), but the 
inference is incorrect, for the passage is almost cer- 
tainly corrupt (comp. Smend, Cornill, and Krütz- 
schmar, ad loc.). In fact, it actually states that the 
mina contained 50 shekels, which would make the 
talent equal to 3,000 shekels, so that a mina equals 
918.6 grams, and a talent equals 49.11 kilograms. 
A similar talent is found among other peoples, for 
the Greeks and Persians likewise divided the mina 
into 50 shekels, while the division of the talent into 
60 minas was universal. This division into 50 is evi- 
dently a consequence of the conflict of the decimal 
and the sexagesimal system, the Egyptian influ- 
ence making itself felt side by side with the Baby- 
lonian. 

It may possibly be inferred from Ezek. xlv. 12 
that in the exilic period and the-time wliich imme- 
diately preceded it the division of the mina into 50 
shekels became customary among the Jews, and that 
this was simultaneous with the division of the shekel 
into 20 gerahs (MA), since this coin is mentioned 
only in Ezekiel and in the Pentateuch (Ex. xxx. 13; 
Lev. xxvii. 25; Num. iii. 47). In the pre-exilic 
period half-shekels (ypn) and quarter-shekels are 
mentioned, while in the Pentateuch the Temple tax 
was determined according to the *shekel of the 
sanctuary," which was equal to 20 gerahs. The 
meaning of the phrase “shekel of the sanctuary ” 
is uncertain, but at all events there is no justifica- 
tion for the rabbinical assumption that in addition 
to it there was also a common shekel of one-half its 
value, for there are no references whatever to the 
Jatter. It is possible, however, that the *shekol of 
the sanctuary " may be contrasted with the smaller 
silver shekel, and that it may have received its name 
from the fact that the standard weight was kept in 
the Temple. 


2. Coin: The shekel was the unit of coinage as 
well as of weight, and the pieces of metal which 
served for currency were either fractions or multi- 
ples of the standard shekel. As already noted, the 
struggle of the Egyptian decimal and the Babylo- 
nian sexagesimal system for supremacy was espe- 
cially evident in the gold and silver weights, and 
the fact that the mina of 50 shekels became the 
standard was probably due to Phenician influence. 
The gold shekel was originally Ji of the weight of the 
mina, and the silver shekel, which was intended to 
correspond in value to the gold one, should conse- 
quently have been 42 x Jy = $ of the weight of the 
mina, since the ratio between gold and silver had 
gradually becomeas 40 to8. Since this shekel could 
not have been commonly used as currency, however, 
a demand arose for a smaller coin of practical size, 
which might be made either by dividing the silver 
equivalent of the gold shekel into ten parts, thus 
giving a silver shekel of 2, = js of the weight of 
the mina, or by dividing the silver equivalent into 
fifteen parts, giving a silver shekel of =2,, = 2. 
of the weight of the mina. When the decimal SyS- 
tem had become established the gold and the silver 
mina cach were reckoned at 50 of these shekels. 


Hence there were (1) the Babylonian silver mina, 


equal to = = ' of the weight of the mina, and (2) 


2 : zo : 50x2 _ 199 _ 
the Phenician silver mina, equal to 7777 = 199 — 20 


of the weight of the mina. 

In the original Babylonian silver currency the 
silver shekel was divided into thirds, sixths, and 
twelfths, while in the Phenician currency it was di- 
vided into halves, fourths, and eighths. These Phe- 
nician silver shekels were current among the Jews 
also, as is shown by the fact that the same division 
is found among them, a quarter of a shekel being 
mentioned in I Sam. ix. 8, while a half-shekel is 
mentioned as the Temple tax in the Pentateuch. The 
extant shekels of the Maccabean period vary be- 
tween 14.50 and 14.65 grams, and are thus equiva- 
lent to 735 of the great “common” Babylonian mina 
—14,55 grams. The mina was equivalent, therefore, 
to 729.9 grams, and the talent to 43.659 kilograms. 
The Babylonian shekel, which was equal to 19 of 
the weight of the mina, was introduced in the Persian 
time, for Nehemiah fixed the Temple tax at a third 
of a shekel. This Persian monetary system was 
based on the small mina, its unit being the siglos, 
which was equal to one-half of the Babylonian 
shekel, its ratio to the Jewish shekel being 3 to 8. 
It was considered the hundredth instead of the fif- 
tieth part of the mina, and weighed between 5.61 
and 5.73 grams, while the mina weighed between 
565 and 578 grams, and the talent between 33,660 
and 84,380 kilograms. 

In the Maccabean period the Phenician silver 
shekel was again current, the Temple tax once more 
being a half-shekel (Matt. xvii. 24-27, R. V.). See 
NUMISMATICS. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Lehmann, Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 

1889, pp. 372 et seq.; Sitzungsberichte der Archäologischen 

Gesellschaft, 1888, pp. 23 et seq.; 1893, pp. 6 et seq.; L. Herz- 

feld, Metrologische Voruntersuchungen zu einer Gesch. 

des Ibriiischen, Respektive Altjüdischen Handels, Leipsic, 

1863; F. de Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, Paris, 

1875; F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews, London, 1881; Th. 

Reinach, Les Monnaies Juives, in R. E. J. xv. (published 

separately. Paris, 1888); Ad. Erdmann, Kurze Uebersicht 

über die Miinzgeschichte Palästinas, in Z. D. P. V. ii. 75 

et seq. 

E. G. H. W. N. 

SHEKINAH (Ap Dy; lit. “the dwelling "): The 
majestic presence or manifestation of God which 
has descended to “dwell” among men. Like MEMRA 
(= “word”; *logos") and * Yokara ” (7,e., * Kabod " 
= “glory "), the term was used by the Rabbis in place 
of “God” where the anthropomorphic expressions 
of the Bible were no longer regarded as proper (see 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM). The word itself is taken 
from such passages as speak of God dwelling 
either in the Tabernacle or among the people of 
Israel (see Ex. xxv. 8, xxix. 45-46; Num. v. 8, 
xxxv. 84; I Kings vi. 18; Ezek. xliii. 9; Zech. ii. 14 
[A. V. 10). Occasionally the name of God is spo- 
ken of as descending (Deut. xii. 11; xiv. 93; xvi. 
6, 11; xxvi. 2; Neh. i. 9) It is especially said that 
God dwells in Jerusalem (Zech. viii. 8; Ps. exxxv. 
21; I Chron. xxiii. 25), on Mount Zion (Isa. viii. 
18; Joel iv. [A. V. iii] 17, 21; Ps. xv. 1, Ixxiv. 
2), and in the Temple itself (Ezek. xliii, 7). Alu- 
sion is made also to * him that dwelt in the bush" 
(Deut. xxxiii. 16, MoD sw); and it is said that 
"the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai" 
(Ex. xxiv. 16) The term “Shekinah,” which is 
Hebrew, whereas * Memra " and “ Yekara” are Ara- 
maic, took the place of the latter two in Talmud 
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and Midrash, and thus absorbed the meaning which 
they have in the Targum, where they almost exclu- 
sively occur. Nevertheless the word “Shekinah” 
occurs most frequently in the Aramaic versions, 
since they were intended for the people and were 
actually read to them, and since precautions had 
therefore to be taken against possible misunder- 
standings in regard to the conception of God. The 
word “dwell” in the Hebrew text is 

In the accordingly rendered in the Targu- 
Targumim. mim by the phrase “ Jet the Shekinah 
rest" (¢.g., Ex. xxv. 8; xxix. 45, 46; 

Num. v. 3, xxxv. 94; Deut. xxxii. 10 [R. V. *he 
compassed him about?]; Ps. Ixxiv. 2). Onkelos 
translates “ Elohim ” in Gen. ix. 27 by “Shekinah "; 
and wherever the person, the dwelling, or the re- 
moteness of God is mentioned, he paraphrases by the 
sume word (Num. xiv. 14, 42; xvi. 3; xxxv. 84; 
Deut. i. 49, iii. 24, iv. 39, vi. 15, vii. 21, xxiii. 16, 


xxxi. 17); so too, wherever the Name occurs, he 


substitutes for it the term “Shekinah” (Deut. 
xii. 5, 11, 91), and “presence” or “face” is trans- 
lated the same way (Éx. xxxiii 14-15; Num. vi. 
25; Deut. xxxi. 17-18; see Maybaum, “ Anthropo- 
morphien," etc., pp. 02-54). Targ. pseudo-Jonathan 
and Yerushalmi adopt a like system, as in Ps. xvi. 
8, Ixxxix. 47, Lam. ii. 19, and Cant. vi. 1 (db. pp. 
64 eb seg.). Where the text states that God dwells 
in the Temple above the cherubim (as in Hab. ii. 
20; I Sam. iv. 4; II Sam. vi. 2; I Kings viii. 12, 
13; xiv. 91; Ps. Ixxiv. 2), or that God has been seen 
(Isa. vi. 6 e£ seg. ; Ex. iii. 6; Ezek. i. 1; Lev. ix. 4), 
the Yerushalmi has “ Shekinah "; and even where it 
describes God as abiding in heaven, the same word 
is used (Isa. xxxiii. 5; Deut. iii. 24, iv. 39). This 
statement holds true also of allusions to His remote- 
ness or to the hiding of His face (Hos. v. 6; Isa. 
viii, 17, xlv. 15; Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” iv. 488b). 
The Temple is called the “house of the Shekinah ” 
(Targ. Onk. to Deut. xii. 5; Ps. xlix. 15, cviii. 8): 
and the term likewise occurs in connection with 
“olory ” (*^yekara?; Ruth ii. 19; Cant. iii. 6, iv. 6, 
v. 6; Ps. xliv. 25, Ixviii. 19, exv. 16; Jer. xix. 18) 
and with “holiness” (Cant. i. 10, ii. 2, iii. 2, vi. 1; 
Ps. Ixxiv. 12, Ixxx vi. 3). 

Since the Shekinah is light, those passages of 
the Apocrypha and New Testament which mention 

radiance, and in which the Greek 

In the text reads ddfa, refer to the Shekinah, 
Apocrypha there being no other Greek equivalent 
. and New forthe word. Thus, according to Luke 
Testament. ii. 9, “the glory of the Lord [96za 

Kvpiov] shone round about them" 
(comp. II Peter i. 17; Eph. i. 6; II Cor. iv. 6); aud 
it is supposed that in John i. 14 and Rev. xxi. 3 the 
words oxyvovv and oxyvg were expressly selected as 
implying the Shekinah. The idea that God dwells 
in man and that man is His temple (e.g., Col. ii. 9; 
II Cor. vi. 16; John xiv. 23) is merely a more real- 
istic conception of the resting of the Shekinah on 
man. 

Maimonides (* Moreh,” i. 928 [Munk's translation, 
"Guide des Egarés," i. 58, 79, 88, 286, 288; iii. 48, 
93]: Maybaum, l.c. pp. 5, 34) regarded the Sheki- 
nah, like the Memra, the Yekara, and the Logos, as 
à distinct entity, and as a light created to be an in- 


Shekel 
Shekinah 


termediary between God and ihe world; while Nah- 
manides (Maybaum, /.c.), on the other hand, con- 
sidered it the essence of God as manifested in a 
distinct form. So in more modern times Gfrórer 
saw in “Shekinah,” * Memra," and “ Yekara” inde- 
pendent entities which, in that they were mediators, 
were the origin of the Logos idea; while Maybaum, 
who was followed by Hamburger, régarded the 
Shekinah merely as an expression for the various 
relations of God to the world, and as 
Nature of intended to represent: (1) the dwell- 
the ing of God in the midst of Israel; (2) 
Shekinah. His omnipresence; (8) His personal 
presence, etc. (Maybaum, /.c. pp. 51- 
54) That the Shekinah was not an intermediary is 
shown by the Targum to Ex. xxxiii. 15, xxxiv. 9 
(Maybaum, é.c. pp. 5, 84), where the term “She- 
kinah” is used instead of “God.” The word often 
occurs, however, in connections where it can not be 
identical with “God,” e.g., in passages which de- 
clare that “the Shekinah rests,” or, more explicitly, 
that “God allows His Shekinah to rest,” on such 
a one. In short: in the great majority of cases 
“Shekinah” designates “God”; but the frequent 
use of the word has caused other ideas to be associ- 
ated with it, which can best be understood from 
citations. In this connection the statements of the 
Talmud and Midrash are more characteristic than 
those of the Targumim, because they were sponta- 
neous and were not made with reference to the text 
of the Bible. TheShekinah is frequently mentioned, 
even in the very oldest portions; and it is wholly 
unjustifiable to differentiate the Talmudic concep- 
tion thereof from the Targumic, as has been at- 
tempted by Weber, although absolute consistency 
is observed neither in Targum, nor in Talmud and 
Midrash, since different persons have expressed their 
views therein. 

Jose (c. 150) says: “The Shekinah never came’ 
down to earth, nor did Moses and Elijah ever ascend 
to heaven, since it is said. Ps. cxv. 16: ‘The heaven, 
even the heavens, are the Lord's: but the earth hath 
he given to the children of men’” (Suk. 5a, above). 
The Shekinah is here identical with Yuwu. This 
view was, however, challenged even in the Talmud. 
Ab. R. N. xxxviii. says: “The Shekinah descended 
to earth, or will have descended, ten times (as to 
the tenth see Schechter's note, Recension A, ad loc.): 
to the garden of Eden (Gen. iii. 8); when the Tower 
of Babel was built (db. xi. 5); to Sodom (25. xxi.); 
to Egypt (Ex. iii. 8); to the Red Sea (II Sam. xxii. 
10); upon Sinai (Ex. xix. 10); in the pillar of cloud 
(Num. xi. 25); to the Sanctuary (Ezek. xliv. 2); and 
it will again descend at the time of Gog and Magog 

(Zech. xiv. 4) The Shekinah ap- 

Appear-  peared also in the burning bush (Ex. 
ances of R. ii.) and it was everywhere (B. B. 
the 25a). Twoarkscame up out of Egypt 
Shekinah. with Israel: one containing the Sheki- 
nah, and the other the body of Joseph 

(Sotah 18a). Canaan was the only land worthy of 
the Shekinah, which rested in the territory of Ben- 
jamin (Mek., ed. Friedmann, p. 31a; Zeb. 54b); the 
country beyond the Jordan was not worthy thereof 
(Num. R. vii) Although the Shekinah was en- 
throned in heaven, it observed and scrutinized man- 
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kind (Ex. R. ii) The Tabernacle was erected in 
order that the Shekinah might dwellonearth (Num. 


R. xii); and it actually entered the Holy of Hoiies 


(Sanh. 103b) Wheresoever the Israelites went in 
exile the Shekinah accompanied them; and when 
they were redeemed itlikewise was released (Meg. 
29a; see also R. H. 8a; B. RK. 95a; Zeb. 118b; Sotah 
5a; Shab. 67a). 

The Shekinah was one of the five things lacking 
in the Second Temple (Targ. to Hag. i. 8; Yer. 
Ta'an. 65a, and parallel passages) Shunning the 

Gentiles, it rested solely among the 
Those on Israelites (Shab. 22b), and even there 
Whom the only when they numbered at least 
Shekinah 2,002 myriads (Ber. 7a; Yeb. 64a; B. 
Rested. B. 15b; comp. Sanh. 105b), confining 
itself solely to those of this multitude 
who were of pure and therefore aristocratic lineage 
(Kid. 70b) and who were wise, brave, wealthy, and 
tall (Shab. 92a; comp. Ned. 88a); but even for 
such it would not descend into an atmosphere of 
sadness (Shab. 30b and parallel passages), since 
there can be no sorrow in the presence of God (Hag. 
9b); nor should one pray in a sorrowful frame of 
mind (Ber. 81a). ' 

The polemic attitude which the conception of 
the Shekinah betrays toward the founder and the 
ideal of Christianity is unmistakable. The Shekinah 
rested upon the priests even if they were unclean 
(Yoma 56b); andif it was lacking, none approached 
them for an oracle (ib, 75b), Prominent doctors of 
the Law were considered worthy of the Shekinah, 
but both their generation (¢.e., their contemporaries) 
and their place of residence (7.e., in a foreign land) 
deprived them of its presence (Suk. 98a; B. B. 
60a; Sotah 48b; M. K. 25a). In all these statements 
the Shekinah is identical with the Holy Spirit. It 
was received by thirty-six pious persons (Suk. 45b), 
a number which recalls the thirty-six nomes of 
Egypt and their gods. The Shekinah was also be- 
lieved to be a protection, as is still the case in the 
night prayer: “on my four sides four angels, and 
above my head the Shekinah of God” (comp. Kid. 
91a) The Shekinah is found at the head of the 
sick (Shab. 12b) and at the right hand of man 
(Targ. to Ps. xvi. 8). Pharaoh's daughter saw it at 
the side of Moses (Sotah 11a; comp. Targ. to Judges 
vi. 18), and it spoke with the prophet Jonah twice 
(Zeb. 98a), with Adam, with the serpent (Bek. 8a; 
Shab. 87a; Pes. 87b e£ passi), and with others. 

Unsullied thoughts and pious deeds render one 
worthy of the Shekinah, which is present when two 

are engaged with the Torah (Ab. iii. 
To Whom 3), when ten pray (Ber. 6a; Ab. 3, 9), 

Does the and when the mysticism of the MER- 
Shekinah KABAH is explained (Hag. 14b); and 

Appear? itis likewise attracted by the study of 

the Law at night (Tamid 39b); the 
reading of the “Shema‘” (Shab. 57a): prayer (B. B. 
22a); hospitality (Shab. 127a; Sanh. 103b); benev- 
olence (B. B. 10a); chastity (Derek Erez i.); peace 
and faithfulness in married life (Sotah 17a); and 
similar deeds and qualities (Ket. 111a: Ber. 67a: 
Men. 43b; Sanh. 42b; Yer. Hag. i. et passim). Sins, 
on the other hand, cause the Shekinah to depart (Targ. 
to Isa. lvii. 7; Jer, xxxiii. 5 e£ passim). It inspires cor- 


rect judgment. in upright judges (Sanh. 7a), while 
unrighteous magistrates cause.it to depart (Shab, 
189a) It appeared on the day on which the Taber- 
nacle was first erected (Num, R, xiii). Before tlie 
Israelites sinned the Shekinah rested on every one; 
but when they did evil it disappeared (Sotah 3b). 
In like manner it departed from David when he be- 
came leprous (Sanh. 1072). Among ihe transgres- 
sions which have this result are the shedding of 
blood (Yoma 84b) and idolatry (Meg. 15b; others 
are cited in Sotah 42a; Kallah, end; Ber. 5b, 27b; 
Shab. 88a; and Sanh. 106a). Whosoever sins in se- 
cret or walks with a proud and haughty bearing 
“crowds out the feet of the Shekinah” (Hag. 16a; 
Der. 48b; comp. 7d. 59a). 

The Hellenists, both Jews and Gentiles, charac- 
terized the god of the Jews as unseen, and traus- 
lated the TETRAGRAMMATON by “invisible " (àóparoc), 
In like manner Hag. 5b declares that “God sees, but 
is not seen,” although *3393 was rendered by dóča 
(“glory ”), even in the Septuagint (Deissmann, “ Hel- 
lenisirung des Semitischen Monotheismus," p. 5), 
According to this view, the Shekinah appeared as 
physical light; so that Targ. to Num. vi. 9 says, 
“Yirwir shall cause His Shekinah to shine for thee.” 
A Gentile asked the patriarch Gamaliel (c. 100): 
“Thou sayest that wherever ten are gathered to- 
gether the Shekinah appears; how many are there?” 
Gamaliel answered: “As the sun, which is but one 
of the countless servants of God, giveth light to all 
the world, so in a much greater degree doth the 
Shekinah ” (Sanh. 39a). The emperor (Hadrian) said 
to Rabbi Joshua b. Hananiah, “I desire greatly to 
sce thy God." Joshuarequested him to stand facing 

the brilliant summer sun, and said, 

The She- “Gaze upon it." The emperor said, 

kinah “I can not." “Then,” said Joshua, 
as Light. "if thou art not able to look upon a 
servant of God, how much less may- 
est thou gaze upon the Shekinah ?” (Hul. 60a). Rab 
Sheshet (c. 800) was blind, and couid not perceive 
when the Shekinah appeared in the Shaf we-Yatib 
synagogue of Nehardea, where it rested when it 
was not in the synagogue at Huzal. In the former 
synagogue Samuel and Levi heard the sound of its 
approach and fled (Meg. 29a). The Shekinah tin- 
kled likea bell (Sotah 9b), while the Holy Spirit alsc 
manifested itself to human senses in light and sound. 
The Holy Spirit had the form of a dove, and the 
Shekinah had wings. Thus he who acknowledged 
God took refuge under the wings of the Shekinah 
(Shab. 81a; Sanh. 96a); and Moses when dead lay in 
its pinions (Sifre, Deut. 855; Sotah 13b; Targumic 
passages in Maybaum, l.c. p. 65). The saints enjoy 
the light of the Shekinah in heaven (Ber. 172, 64a; 
Shab. 30a; B. D. 10a). 
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SHELA: Babylonian teacher of the latter part 
of the tannaitic and the beginning of the amoraic 
period; head of the school (“sidra”) at Nehardea 
(Yoma 20a; Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, 
“yp J, œ.” i. 28). When Abba Arika (Rab) visited 
Babylon, he once officiated as an expounder (amora) 
for R. Shela at his public lectures (Yoma /.c.). - The 
school at Nehardea was named in honor of Shela; 
and its scholars were accordingly known as “ Debe 
R. Shela.” 

With the exception of a mishnaic interpretation 
(Yoma 20a), none of Shela’s teachings is known, 
although some of the sayings of his pupils, the Debe 
R. Shela, are mentioned in the Talmud (Pes. 39b; 
R. H. 28b; Git. 52b; Kid. 43a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, iii. (46-747; Halevy, Dorot ha- 

Rishonim, ii. 228-220 ; Bacher, Ay. Bab. Amor. p. 35. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SHELAH: Youngest son of Judah by the daugh- 
ter of. the Canaanite Shuah; born in Chezib in the 
shephelah of Judah. His extreme youth at the time 
of the death of his brother Onan was the ostensible 
excuse alleged by his father for the refusal to permit 
him to marry his sister-in-law Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 
5-19), Shelah became the ancestor of many families 
(I Chron. iv. 21-23), as had been betokened, accord- 
ing to rabbinical interpretation, by his name (Gen. 
R. Ixxxv. 9). 

W.B. J. Z. L. 

SHELIAH ZIBBUR: Congregational messen- 
ger or deputy or agent. During the time of the 
Second Temple it was the priest who represented 
the congregation in offering the sacrifice, and who, 
before the close of the service, pronounced the 
priestly benediction. Similarly the high priest on 
the Day of Atonement, after having confessed his 
own sins and those of his house, offered the confes- 
sion of sins and the prayer of atonement for the 
whole people. When the Synagogue substituted 
prayers for the sacrifices, the function of the priest 
was assumed by the sheliah zibbur. He offered the 
prayers for all while the congregation listened in 
silence; and its participation in the service con- 
sisted in responding * Amen ” after every benediction 
(Rashi on Suk. 38b). For this reason he was called 
“karoba,” i.e., “he who offers” (Yer. Ber. i. 8c; Lev. 
R. xx.; Comp. Yer. Ber. iv. 8b). The function of 
ihe sheliah zibbur was regarded as a most honorable 
one, and it was delegated only to the worthiest men 
of the congregation. In Talmudic times such dis- 
tinguished men as R. Akiba, R. Eliezer, R. Alexan- 
der, and R. Eleazar b. Simeon acted in this capacity. 

The term HazzaAN was not used for the sheliah 
zibbur until the sixth century, when the reading 
of prayers before the congregation became a profes- 
sion to which asalary wasattached. Since that time 
more attention has been often paid to the sweetness 
or pleasantness of the reader's voice than to his su- 
perior character, dignity, and scholarship. 

A. M. Lax. 


SHEM.—Biblical Data: The eldest of Noah's 
sons, according to the position and sequence of the 


names wherever all three are mentioned together ; 
eg., “and Noah begat Shem, Ham, and Japheth” 
(Gen. v. 82). In the table of nations in Gen. x., how- 


ever, Shem and his posterity are placed last, prob- 
ably because the compiler of that record expected to 
trace his descendants far down into history, while 
those of the other two sons were confined to early 
ages. Shem's prominence among the peoples of pre- 
Christian times may be partially suggested by the 
ethno-geographical table of Gen. x. For descend- 
ants see SEMITES. 

E.G.H. . I. M. P. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Although Shem 
is unanimously declared by the Rabbis to have been 
the youngest son of Noah (comp. JAPHETH IN RAB- 
BINICAL LITERATURE), yet he is always named first, 
being the most importantof the three brothers. In- 
deed, he was born circumcised; he was the ancestor 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; he was priest and 
prophet; and he was one of the eight righteous who 
are mentioned twice in Gen. xi. 10 and who were 
allotted a portion both in this world and in the 
world to come (Sanh. 69b; Tan., Yelammedenu, 
Noah; Midr. ha-Gadol on Gen. ix. 18, xi. 10, ed. 
Schechter, cols. 142, 186). Shem is styled “the 
great one” (“Shem rabba”; Sanh, 108b). Accord- 
ing to Gen. R. xxx. 6, it was Shem who offered the 
sacrifices on the altar after Noah came out of the 
ark (comp. Gen. viii. 20), as the latter, having been 
crippled by the lion (see Noan IN RABBINICAL Lit- 
ERATURE), was unfit for the priestly office. Noah 

gave to Shem the priestly garments 
The Most which he had inherited from Adam 
Important (Num. R.iv.6). Shem is extolled by 
. Son the Rabbis for his filial devotion in 
of Noah. covering his father's nakedness (Gen. 
ix. 98). Although his brother Japheth 
assisted in this praiseworthy act, it was Shem who 
suggested and began it, his brother not arriving on 
the scene until Shem was already on his way with 
the garment. Therefore Noah, in blessing these 
two sons (ib. verse 27), declared, so the Rabbis 
think, that the Shekinah was to dwell only in the 
tents of Shem (Yoma 10a; Tan., Noah, 21; Gen. R. 
xxxvii. 9; comp. Jubilees, vii. 9, where it is said 
that the garment was Shem’s). Shem's reward for 
this deed is seen in the fact that the Jews, his de- 
scendants, cover themselves with the tallit and phy- 
lacteries, and remained untouched when the As- 
syrians, who also were descendants of Shem, were 
destroyed by an angel in the time of Hezekiah 
(Tan., Yelammedenu, /.c.; Ex. R. xviii. 5). 

The Rabbis identify Shem with Melchizedek, 
King of Salem, who is termed *a priest of the Most 
High," and who came to mect Abraham after the 
latter had defeated the four kings led by Chedor- 
laomer (Gen. xiv. 18-20). According to this account, 
Shem, as a priest, came to Jerusalem (with which 
Salem is identified by the Rabbis), of which city he 
became king, it being the proper place forthe estab- 
lishment of the cult of Yawa. He went to meet 
"Abraham to show him that he was not angry with 
him for having killed the Elamites, his descendants 
(Midr. Agadah on Gen. Lc.) Shem, however, for- 
feited the priesthood by mentioning in his blessing 
Abraham's name before that of God, so that God 
took his office from him and gave it to Abraham - 


(Ned. 82b; Pirke R. El. xxvii.) According to the 
Midrash Agadah (/.c.), Shem himself asked God to 


Shem 
Shem ha-Meforash 
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give the priesthood to Abraham, as he, in his pro- 
phetic capacity, knew that he (Shem) would have 
no children eligible for the sacerdotal office. 
trary to the Pirke R. El. and Gen. R. (xliii. 10), the 
Midrash Agadah explains that it was Shem who 
gave tithes to Abraham, showing that he recognized 
him as priest (see Gen. R. xliii. 7). The Rabbis 
point out that in certain cases Shem ranked as the 
equal of Abraham; so that the latter was afraid 
lest Shem might be angry at him for having slain 
the Elamites and might curse him (Gen. R. xliv. 8; 
Tan., Lek Leka, 19) In another instance God 
made a compromise between Shem and 
Abraham, namely, with regard to the 
name of the Holy City, the place of the 
Temple, which Abraham had called * Jireh " (Gen. 
xxii. 14; see JEnOvAH-JIREH) and which Shem 
had called “Salem.” God united both names; and 
thus arose the name “Jerusalem” (Gen. R. Ivi. 16). 

Shem is supposed by the Rabbis to have estab- 
lished a school (“bet ha-midrash”) in which the 
Torah was studied, and among the pupils of which 
was Jacob. Later, Shem was joined by Eber; and 
the school was called after both of them. Besides, 
the school was the seat of a regular bet din which 
promulgated the laws current in those times. Thus 
Esau was afraid to kill Jacob, lest he should be con- 
demned by the bet din of Shem and Eber. The bet 
din of Shem proclaimed the prohibition of and the 
punishment for adultery; and according to this law 
Judah condemned Tamar to be burned (‘Ab. Zarah 
36b; Gen. R. Ixiii. 7, Ixvii. 8). Shem's bet din was 
one of the three in which the presence of the Sheki- 
nah was manifested (Mak. 283b). At Abraham's death 
Shem and Eber marched before his bier; and they 
indicated the place that was suitable for his burial 
(Gen. R. lxii. 6, according to the emendation of 
the text in Yalk., Gen. 110). At the division of 
the earth among the three sons of Noah, Shem's 
lot consisted of twenty-six countries, thirty-three 
islands, twenty-six out of seventy-two languages, 
and six out of sixteen scripts. Thus Shem took one 
script more than either of his two brothers; and this 
was the Hebrew script, in which the Torah was 
written. The other five were Egyptian, Libyan, 
Assyrian, Chaldean, and Gutazaki (Guzarati ?) 
(Midr. ha-Gadol on Gen. x. 32, col. 182). 

Ww. B. M. Sgr. 
—— Critical View: Shem is not an individual, in 
the sense that one person by that name came forth 
with his father and brothers from the ark, and had 
à share in the scene described in Gen. ix. 18-27. 
Neither does the name in itself suggest geographical 
or racial entities. It recalls more probably some 
ethnic deity that had become the “heros eponymus " 
of his worshipers. As it now occurs, the name has 
no theophorous character; but it has been suggested 
that *Shem" must be considered à corruption or 
abbreviation of a name similar to Shemu'el (see 
SAMUEL), the element “Shem” meaning “son” in 
the combination. This suggestion—though none of 
the critics seems to have noticed it—receives a strong 
degree of probability from the blessing spoken over 
Shem (čb. verse 26). There is no doubt that the 
pointing of the text is incorrect. Budde proposes 
to omit the 5x (which Gritz would read “ohole” 


Legends. 


Con- 


name like * Shemu'el." 


—* tents") and then vocalize: “Beruk Yuwu 
Sbem"— “Shem is blessed of Yuwu.” This would 
at once place this “blessing” in the category, 
so numerously represented in Genesis, of name 
oracles. From the oracle the name is readily recon- 
structed as ^ Shemaiah " or “Shemu’el,” the * Elohe 
Shem” in the text indicating the latter possibility. 
These oracles are always the primary elements : 
from which the legend in which they are found em- 
bedded is à development. That Japheth also orig- 
inally had a theophorous form is indicated in the 
oracle spoken concerning him (Gen. ix. 27; comp. 
the name bNina). It is plain that Canaan should not 
appear in this group. Ham is the brother of Shem; 
and it was he who committed the unseemly deed. 
The substitution of Canaan for Ham is secondary, 
The curse upon him (Canaan) displays the temper 
of the centuries when Yuwu and. Baal were strug- 
gling for the ascendency (see ELIJAH). As Shem 
represents YHWH, he is proclaimed the master, while 
Canaan is doomed to servitude. As Israel is the 
people of Ynwmu, Shem(yahu), d.e., “the son [of 


. YHwH]," naturally must be Israel's progenitor. In 


substance this is also the explanation of those schol- 
ars who reject the suggestion that “Shem” is a 
They read into “Shem” the 
signification of “ prominence,” “mastership.” The 
people descended from Shem is thus the master peo- 
ple destined to *lord it" over Canaan, theslave peo- 
ple committing such dire atrocities as are hidden in 
the legend of Noah'sexposure. According to Budde, 
Japheth— which name means * beauty ?—represents 
the Phenicians, while Canaan, signifying “lowness,” 
“vulgarity,” represents the aboriginal population of 
Palestine. Thus this triad would result: lordship 
(Shem), beauty (Japheth), and meanness (Canaan). 

In the table given in Gen. x. 1-xi. 9 Shem is re- 
corded as the father of five sons, among whom are 
named some that are not Semites. This catalogue, 
however, is geographical and not ethnic. In this 
list of Shem's descendants (7d. x.) verses 22 and 23 
are assigned to P, verse 24 to R, and verses 25-30 to 
J. In the last-mentioned passage the tendency to 
connect Shem and Eber is patent. See SEMrTES. 

E. G. H. 

SHEM HA-MEFORASH (Hebrew, np 
vy pon): Ancient tannaitic name of the Tetragram- 
maton. Theexact meaning of the term is somewhat 
obscure; but since the Tetragrammaton is called 
also “Shem ha-Meyuhad" (anyon ow), it may be 
assumed that “meyuhad” is used elsewhere in 
the terminology of the tannaitic schools as a syn- 
onym for “ meforash," both words designating some- 
thing which is distinguished by a characteristic sign 
from other objects of its kind (see Bacher, “ Die 
Aelteste Terminologie der Jiidischen Schriftausle- 
gung,” p. 71). In connection with “ shem” (= “the 
name [of God]”), both terms mean also “ preeminent.” 
“Shem ha-Meforash,” therefore, denotes the name 
of God which differs from all the other names ap- 
plied to Him, and is, consequently, the excellent 
name, the Tetragrammaton. In the old exegesis of 
Num. vi. 27 (“my name”) one version (Sifre ad loc.) 
has “Shem ha-Meforash”; the other (Sotah 38a), 
“Shem ha-Meyuhad.” Further explanations of the 
term are given by the authorities cited in the bibli- 
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‘ography of this article. 
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Shem ha-Meforash 
S es Sl 
Zarah 17b, one of the martyrs of Hadrian’s time, 
Hananiah b. Teradion, was burned at the stake be- 
cause he so uttered the Name. A Palestinian amora 
of the third century (Mana the Elder) exemplified 
the apothegm of Abba Saul (Yer. Sanh. 28b, above) 
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In the tannaitic halakah, 
in the first place, this designation of the Tetragram- 
maton is found, as already stated, in 

Meaning of the note on Num. vi. 97, while the 
Term. Mishnah (Sotah vii 6; Tamid vii. 2) 
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says, in conformity with this interpre- 
tation: “In the Sanctuary the name of God [in the 
three blessings, Num. vi. 24-26] is to be pronounced 
in the Priestly Benediction as it is written [mm]: 
hut outside the Sanctuary it must be given the para- 
phrastic pronunciation Poa.” The high priest 
spoke the name of God on the Day of Atonement 
in his recitation of Lev. xvi. 80 during the confes- 
sion of sins; and when the priests and the people 
in the great hall heard him utter the ^Shem ha- 
Meforash,” they prostrated themselves and glorified 
God, saying: “ Praised be the glorious name of His 
kingdom for ever and ever” (Yoma vi. 2). Whena 
very young priest, the well-known tanna Tarfon 
witnessed this ceremony; and he declares that the 
high priest uttered the holy name of God so that his 
voice was merged in the song of the priests (Yer. 
Yoma 40d, below; Kid. 71a; Eccl. R. iii. 11), al- 
though it was believed that when, at this point in 
the ritual, the priest pronounced the name of God 
he was heard as far as Jericho (Tamid iii. 7; comp. 
Yoma 89b). Tarfon's account, that the voice of the 
high priest was drowned by the song of the other 
priests, also confirms the synchronous statement 
(Yer. Yoma 40b) that in former times the high 
priest uttered the Name with a loud voice, but that 
subsequently, when immorality had become more 

and more prevalent, he lowered his 

Mode of voice lest the Name should be heard by 
Utterance. those unworthy to hearit. The mish- 

nah (Berakot, end) mentions also an 
utterance of the Tetragrammaton outside the Sanc- 
tuary which was permitted and even commanded, 
saying that “it was ordained that the name of God 
should be used in the ordinary forms of greeting, 
which were the same as those exchanged between 
Boaz and the reapers [Ruth ii. 2], or the salutation of 
the angel to Gideon [Judges vi. 12].” According to 
Gritz (* Gesch." 2d ed., iv. 458), thisinjunction was 
given at the time of the Bar Kokba war, and the 
greeting, which contained the Tetragrammaton in- 
stead of the word “Adonai” (= * Lord”), was the 
shibboleth which distinguished the Jews from the 
Judo-Christians, who regarded Jesus also as Lord. 
A haggadist of the third century, Abba bar Kahana, 
states (Midr. Teh. on Ps, xxxvi., end) that “two 
generations used the Shem ha-Meforash, the men of 
the Great Synagogue and those of the period of the 
' shemad ' [the Hadrianic persecution |." According 
to Sanh. vii. 5, actual blasphemy is committed only 
when the blasphemer really pronounces the Tetra- 
grammaton (“Shem ha-Meyuhad": comp. Sifra, 
Emor, xix. [ed. Weiss, p. 104d]). 

These details indicate that the long-sanctioned 
dread of uttering the Shem ha-Meforash was by no 
‘means without exceptions, and that the correct pro- 
nunciation was not unknown. Abba Baul (2d cent.) 
condemned the profanation of the Tetragrammaton 
by classing those “that speak the Name according 
to its letters" (mm) with those who have no part in 
the future world (Sanh. x. 1); and according to ‘Ab. 


by the statement, “as, for instance, the Samaritans 
who swear”; he meant thereby that in their oaths 
the Samaritans pronounce the Tetragrammaton ex- 
actly as it is written. According to Theodoret, the 
Greek Church father, who flourished in the fifth 
century, they gave it the sound of 'Iaé (see Low, 
* Gesammelte Schriften,” i. 193). 

The Shem ha-Meforash as an object of the esoteric 
knowledge of scholars appears in the statement of 
Johanan (Kid. 71a): “Once each week the sages 
give their pupils the Four-Lettered Name." Atan- 
naitic passage in Yer. Yoma 40d, however, says: 
“In former times the Name was taught to all; but 
when immorality increased it was reserved for the 
pious,” although this statement refers, according to 
the baraita in Kid. 71a, to teaching the Twelve-Let- 
tered Name to the priests. It is related that in the 
fourth century the well-known haggadist Phinchas 
b. Hama refused the offer of a physician (or of a man 
by the name of Assi) of Sepphoris to “teach him the 
Name” (Yer. Yoma 40d), while another scholar of 
the same century offered to “transmit the Name” to 
the amora R. Hanina of Sepphoris, although this 
was not done (/b.). The curious anecdote is also 
told (25.) that Samuel (a Babylonian amora of the 
third century) heard a Persian curse his son by using 
the Tetragrammaton (according to Eccl. R. iii. 11, 
however, it was a Persian woman who cursed her 
son). This story assumes that the Gentile had man- 
aged to obtain a knowledge of the Shem ha-Mefo- 
rash, which was used like a magic formula (see 
Blau, * Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen,” p. 129). 

The earliest instance of the dread of pronouncing 
the Tetragrammaton, and of the use of the par- 

aphrasis * Adonai" instead, is found 
Objections in the Septuagint rendering of Kupzoc 
to Pro- = “Lord.” The Samaritans read 
nouncing the Four-Lettered Name as “ Shema,” 
the Tetra- the Aramaic equivalent of pwm (“the 
gram- Name”), which, even without the 
maton. qualifying word, connotes the Shem 
ha-Meforash in the language of the 
Tannaim, as in the maxim of Abba Saul cited above. 
According to Josephus’ paraphrase of Ex. iii, 
“God declared to him [Moses] His holy name, which 
had never been discovered to man before; concern- 
ing which it is not lawful for me to say any more j 
(* Ant.” ii. 12, 8 4. When Aquila made his Bible 
translation, which, in the spirit of Akiba's Biblical 
exegesis, adheres to the text with extreme rigidity, 
he could not follow the Septuagint, Képrc being 
only a free paraphrase of the name of God. Since, 
therefore, he could not give an exact rendering he 
introduced the word bodily into his translation, wri- 
ting it IIIIII, a form which is found in the Hexa- 
plar manuscripts of the Septuagint and is the repre- 
sentation in the Greek alphabet of the letters of mnm 
read from left to right (see Swete, “ Introduction to 
the Old Testament in Greek," p. 30; Nestle, in 
«7 D. M. G.” xxxii. 468, 500, 506). 
The prohibition against pronouncing the Tetra- 
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grammaton as written was based on Ex. ili. 15 by 
Abina, a Babylonian amora, who paraphrased the 
last words of that passage as follows: *' Iam not 
read.’ says God, ‘as I am written; I am written 
with “yod,” “he” [mm], and pronounced with 
“alef,” “dalet” [*34N]'? (see Kid. 71a; Pes. 50a). 
This seems to be an old tannaitic midrash on Ex. iv, 
15. to which Jacob bar Aha alludesin Yer. Sanh. 28b, 
above. In like manner the words n5yb (Ex. l.c.) and 
obyn (Eccl. iii. 11) were explained as referring to 
the non-utterance of the Tetragrammaton. In his 
interpretation of the latter passage, Ahabah b. Ze'era 
(4th cent.) says as follows: * Men slay one another 
—so saith God—even by pronouncing the paraphra- 
sis of the Divine Name; what would they do if I 
should teach them the Shem ha-Meforash?” The 
miraculous power of this word, which was some- 
times fatal in its might (see Zunz, “S. P.” p. 145), is 
mentioned as early as the tannaitichaggadah. Thus, 
R. Nehemiah says that Moses killed the Egyptian 
(Ex. ii. 14) by pronouncing “the Name” over him 
(Lev. R. xxxii.; Ex. R. ii.); and he also answered 
the question to Ps. cxiv. 2 [A. V. 3], * What did the 
sea behold?” with the words, “It beheld the Shem 
ha-Meforash graven on Aaron's staff, and fled” 
(Pesik. 140a; Midr, Hallel, in Jellinek, “B, H,” v, 
95) In a haggadic passage which occurs in several 
places, Simeon ben Yohai, another pupil of Akiba, 
mentions an ornament given to the Israelites at Mt. 
Sinai on which the Shem ha-Meforash was engraved 
(Cant. R. i. 4 e£. passim; see Bacher, “ Ag. Tan.” ii. 
118), while a chain and a ring on which were in- 
scribed the Name are mentioned in the 
Not Read legend of Solomon and Asmodeus (Git. 
as Written. 68b) The “weapons of war” men- 
tioned in Jer. xxi. 4 are the Tetragram- 
maton (Midr. Teh. on Ps. xxxvi., end); and Pirke 
R. El. xxxviii, end, states that Ezra, Zerubbabel, 
and Joshua pronounced the great ban on the Samar- 
itans by means of the *mystery of the Shem ha- 
Meforash." According to Midr. Shemu'el xv. the 
scholars explained the words in Ex. iv. 28 as mean- 
ing that Moses revealed the Four-Lettered Name to 
Aaron. Phinehas b. Jair, one of the last tannaim, 
asked the question: “ Why are the prayers of Israel 
not heard?” and answered it, according to Joshua 
b. Levi, thus: “ Because they know not the myster- 
ies of the Shem ha-Meforash” (Pesik. R. 14.); but, 
according to Eleazar b. Pedat, the expression “ hal- 
leluyah” (Ps. exi. 1 and frequently elsewhere) 
implies that God will be praised by His full name 
not in this world, but in the world to come (Midr. 
Teh. on Ps. exiii.; comp. ‘Er. 18b). In interpreting 
* and hisname one" (Zech. xiv. 9), Nahman b. Isaac, 
a Babylonian amora of the fourth century, said 
(Pes. 50a); * The future world is not like this world. 
Here the name of God is written mn and read *34N; 
there itis also read pr." The view that prayer is 
more effectualif the name of God is pronounced in 
it as it is written caused the scholars of Kairwan to 
address a question in the eleventh century to Hai 
Gaon with reference to the pronunciation of the 
Shem ha-Meforash, to which he answered that it 
might not be uttered at all outside the Holy Land 
(Hai Gaon, * Ta'am Zekenim,” p. 55; see Low, “ Ge- 
sammelte Schriften," i. 204). 


From the earliest times the Tetragrammaton has 
been an extremely important element in Jewish 
mysticism. According to the “Sefer Hanok” (in 
Jellinek, “ B. H.” ii. 117), it was Hillel who trans- 
mitted the name of God to the generations after Ezra, 

while Abbahu and Ze‘era (8d and 4th 


In the cents.) and the “men of faith ” (*anshe 
Cabala.  emunah") are mentioned as possessing 


this knowledge after Hillel. There 
are several other names, in addition to the Tetra- 
grammaton, which are designated according to 
the number of their letters, as the Twelve-Lettered 
and the Forty-two Lettered Name (sce Kid. 71a; 
Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor.” pp. 17 et seg.), and the 
Seventy-two Lettered Name (see Lev. R. xxiii; 
Gen. R. xliv.) The view became current that the 
high priest uttered on the Day of Atonement the 
Forty-two Lettered Name (Hai Gaon, /.c.), and it 
appears from two remarks of Rashi (on Sanh. 60a 
and on ‘Er. 18b) that there was a general belief that 
the Forty-two Lettered Name was represented by 
the Shem ha-Meforash. Maimonides opposed this 
idea with the express statement that mym was the 
Shem ha-Meforash (* Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, vi. 9; 
ib. Tefillah, xiv. 10; edem, “ Morch,” i. 62). 

Among the earlier examples of the belief in the 
supernatural power of the Name may be men- 
tioned the Chronicle of Ahimaaz (“Sefer Yuhasin,” 
ed. Neubauer, in “M. J. C.” ii. 111 e£ seq.; comp. 
“R. E. J.” xxxii. 147 et seg.), and the story related 
by Benjamin of Tudela that David Alroi completed 
a journey of twenty-one days in a single day by 
means of the Shem ha-Meforash (* Massa‘ot,” etc., 
ed. Grünhut, p. 74). 

The Jewish philosophers of religion who discuss 
the Tetragrammaton include Judah ha-Levi (“Cu- 
zari,” iv. 1-8; see Kaufmann, * Gesch. der Attribu- 
tenlehre,” pp. 165 et seq. ; Bacher, “Die Bibelexe- 
gese der Jüdischen Religionsphilosophen,” p. 122), 
Abraham ibn Ezra (excursus in his commentary 
on Ex. iii. 15 e£ passim; sec D. Rosin in * Monats- 
schrift," 1898, xlii. 156 ez seg.) and Maimonides. 
(* Moreh,” i. 61; see Kaufmann, l.c. pp. 467 et seq. ; 
Bacher, “ Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimüni's," pp. 
62 et seg.). Sec also BA‘AL SHEM; NAMES or Gon; 
TETRAGRAMMATON. 
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SHEM-TOB BEN ABRAHAM IBN GAON: 
Spanish Talmudist and cabalist; born at Soria, 
Spain, 1283; died, probably in Palestine, after 1380. 
From his genealogy given in the preface to his 
“ Keter Shem-Tob,” Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim,” ii., 
s.v. “Keter Shem-Tob”) concluded that “Gaon” 
must have been the proper name of one of Shem- 
Tob’s ancestors. Zunz (in his “ Zeitschrift fiir die 
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Wissenschaft des Judenthums," p. 187) and Geiger 
(*Jüd. Zeit." v. 397), however, suppose “Gaon” to 
be the Hebrew transliteration of " Jaen," indicating 
that Shem-Tob's family originally came from that 
Spanish city. After he had studied Talmud under 
Solomon b. Adret and Cabala under Isaac b. Todros 
(RIBaT, which is the abbreviation, Conforte de- 
clares in his “Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 24b, 
Settles in of *R. Joseph b. Tobiah ”), Shem-Tob 
Safed. betook himself to Palestine in the hope 
of finding in the Holy Land a more 
suitable place for cabalistic meditation. He so- 
journed for some: time in Jerusalem, and then set- 
tled at Safed. 

At Sated Shem-Tob wrote the following works, 
of which only the first two have been published: 
(1) “Migdal ‘Oz,” a commentary on Maimonides’ 
“Yad”; in this he defends Maimonides against the 
strictures of Abraham b. David. The part covering 
the first volume of the “ Yad” was printed with the 
text at Constantinople in 1509; and parts of other 
volumes, also with the text, at Venice in 1524. Cer- 
tain rabbis, Gedaliah ibn Yahya (“Shalshelet ka- 
Kabbalah,” p. 45b, Amsterdam, 1697) among them, 
ascribe the “Migdal ‘Oz” to Yom-Tob b. Abraham 
(RITBA). (2) “Keter Shem-Tob" (Leghorn, 1889). 
(3) * Badde ha-Aron u-Migdal Hanan’el,” a cabalistic 
work in five parts, finished in the month of Iyyar, 
1325, and named by Shem-Tob after his traveling 
companion, Hananeel b. Azkara, who died before 
reaching his destination. (4) Supercommentary on 
Abulafia's “Ginnat Bitan,” a cabalistic commentary 
on Genesis. (5) Commentary on Saadia Bekor Shor's 
abalistie poem, which he quotes in his “ Badde ha- 
Aron." (6) “Sefer ha-Pe'er,? cabalistic treatise on 
phylacteries. De Rossi (Parma MS. No. 68, 8) de- 
clares the author's name to be doubtful, since the 
manuscript is anonymous; but Assemani (“ Catalogue 
of Hebrew MSS. in the Vatican Library,” No. 235) 
concludes that its author was Shem-Tob of Soria. 
(7) *Zibhe Zedek” and (8) “Rosh ha-Shalishim,” 
mentioned in the “Badde ha-Aron,” while in his 
“Keter Shem-Tob ” (section “ Yesode ha-Torah,” ch. 
i.) Shem-Tob speaks in general terms of his “other 
works.” 

The “ Keter Shem-Tob ” is a supercommentary on 
and continuation of Nahmanides’ commentary (par- 
ticularly on the cabalistic -part) on the Pentateuch, 

from whose interpretations those of 

His ‘‘Ke- Shem-Tob differ in many places. 
ter Shem- Shem-Tob says in his preface that at 

Tob.” first he had entitled his work “Sitre 
Setarim,” and that he then revised it 
and gave it the title “ Keter Shem-Tob,” the work 
having been completed at Safed in 1315. Isaac b. 
Samuel of Acre, in his * Me'irat ‘Enayim,” violently 
attacks the * Keter Shem-Tob,” saying that most of 
the author's theories are not those of the older caba- 
lists, but are simply his own inventions. 'lhis work 
is printed at the end of Judah Koriat's * Ma'or wa- 
Shemesh ” (Leghorn, 1839), where it is entitled “ Pe- 
rush Sodot ha-Torah "; and the preface has been 
published in Jehiel Ashkenazi's *Hekal Adonai" 
(Venice, n.d.) under the title * Perush Likkutim.” 

In à manuscript containing piyyutim of various 

liturgists there is one written by a Shem-Tob b. 
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Abraham, whom L. Dukes (* Orient, Lit." vi. 147 et 
seg.) supposes to be identical with the subject of this 
article. But Dukes seems to have distinguished be- 
tween Sbem-Tob b. Abraham and Shem-Tob of 

Soria, the author of the “Sefer ha-Pe’er.” On the 

other hand, Conforte (¢.c.), confusing Shem-Tob b. 

Abraham with Shem-Tob Ardotial, wrongly ascribes 

to the former the * widdui” (confession) recited on 

Yom Kippur in the Musaf prayer. 

The following works are erroneously attributed 
to Shem-Tob b. Abraham ibn Gaon by Wolf (* Bibl. 
Hebr." iii., No. 2152) and by other bibliographers: 
* Keter Shem-Tob" (Venice, 1601), a collection of 
sermons, and * Ma'amar Mordekai ? (Constantinople, 
1585), a commentary on Esther, the author of both 
works being Shem-Tob Melammed ; also a cabalistic 
ireatise by an unknown author on the crowns (*tag- 
gin ”) of the letters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Itinéraires, pp. 312-313; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 265; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 281; Landauer, in 
Orient. Lit. vi. 226; De Rossi, Dizionario, ii. 123; Stein- 
schneider. Cat. Bodl. cols. 2520 et seq.; idem, Jewish Litera- 
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SHEM-TOB DE CARRION. Sce Santos. 
(SHEM-TOB) DE CARRION. 

SHEM-TOB BEN ISAAC OF TORTOSA 
(known also as Babi ha-Tortosi): Spanish scholar 
and physician of the thirteenth century ; born at Tor- 
tosa 1196. He engaged in commerce, and his busi- 
ness necessitated his traveling much both by sea and 
by land. Being once at Acre, he was reminded by its 
rabbi of his insufficient knowledge of the Jewish re- 
ligion; and he left the city (1226), resolving to aban- 
don commerce and to devote himself exclusively to 

rabbinical and scientific studies. He 
Abandons first studied at Barcelona under Isaac 
Commerce b. Meshullam; then he devoted him- 
for self to medicine; and after twenty 
Rabbinics. years’ study he became, as will be 
seen below, a skilful physician. He 
lived afterward in Montpellier, France, but chiefly 
at Marseilles, where he practised his profession. 
.Shem-Tob's first work was his Hebrew transla- 
tion, under the title of * Bi'ur Sefer ha-Nefesh,” of 
Averroes’ middle commentary on Aristotle's “De 
Anima." In the month of Elul, 1254, at the age of 
fifty-eight, he began the translation into Hebrew of 
Al-Zahrawi's “Kitab al-Tasrif,” a medical work in 
thirty books. He finished it at Marseilles in the 
month of Nisan, 1958, entitling it *Sefer ha-Shim- 
mush." "This translation is preceded by a long in- 
troduction, which forms a treatise in itself, and in 
which he deals with man as composed of four ele- 
ments, and with the relation between diseases and the 
four seasons of the year. According to the super- 
stitions of his time, he believed in the influence of 
the planets on man; and accordingly an entire 
treatise deals with astrology. His translation was 
undertaken with the view of spreading 
Translates medical science among the Jews, so 
‘í Kitab al- that they might not be dependent on 
Tasrif.” Christian physicians (comp. * Ab. 
Zarah ii. 9). "Thetranslation is not lit- 
eral: and in this Shem-Tob departed from the. 
method of the earlier translators. As to the various. 
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names of diseases and medicaments, Shem-Tob em- 
ploys all that he could find in the Bible and in Tal- 
mudie literature. Others he explains in a glossary. 
He also gives directions to physicians on the treat- 
ment of patients and the preparation of medicaments. 
In 1264 Shem-Tob translated into Hebrew Al- 
Razi's * Al-Mansuri,” a work in ten treatises which 
that author had dedicated to Al-Mansur. Shem-Tob 
states that he also transliterated many Arabic med- 
ical works in Hebrew characters in order that Jews 
might beable toread them. According to De Castro 
(“Biblioteca Espafiola,” i. 231), Shem-Tob of Tortosa 
was the author also of the “Pardes Rimmonim,” 
which is generally attributed to Shem-Tob b. Isaac 
ibn Shaprut. De Castro concludes this from the 
date 1267, which is given in the Escorial manuscript 
of the work in question and which is a century earlier 
than the time of Shem-Tob ibn Shaprut. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, pp. 18- 
80; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 259 (where Shem-Tob of Tortosa is 
confused with Shem-Tob ibn Shaprut); Munk, in R. E. J. v. 
256 ef seq.; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 592 ; 
De Rossi, Dizionario, ii. 124; Parma De Rossi MS. No. 
347; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2549-2551; idem, Hebr. 
Uebers. pp. 148, 725, 741 et seq.; idem, Jewish Literature. 
pp. 362 (No. 83), 378. 
J. M. SEL. 
SHEM-TOB (BEN JOSEPH) IBN SHEM- 
TOB. See Inx Sugw-Topr, SHEM-ToB (BEN 
JosErn 2). 
SHEM-TOB IBN PALQUERA. Sce FaLa- 
QUERA (PALQUERA), SHEM-ȚOB BEN JOSEPH. 
SHEMA‘: Initial word of the verse, or chap- 
ter, recited as the confession of the Jewish faith. 
Originally, the * Shema' " consisted only of the one 
verse, Deut. vi. 4 (see Suk. 42a; Ber. 18b); the reg- 
war “Shema‘” in the liturgy, however, consists of 
three portions: Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21, and Num. 
xv. 87-41. The first verse, “Hear, O Israel: the 
Lord our God is one Lord," has ever been regarded 
as the confession of belief in the One God. The 
first of the three portions of the “Shema‘” contains 
the command to love God with heart, soul, and 
might; to remember all commandments and instruct 
the children therein; to recite the words of God 
when retiring or rising; to bind those words on the 
arm and the head, and to inscribe them on the door- 
posts and on the city gates. The second portion 
contains the promise of reward for the fulfilment of 
the laws, and the threat of punishment for their 
transgression, with a repetition of the contents of 
the first portion. The third portion contains the 
law concerning the zizit, as a reminder that all the 
laws of God are to be obeyed, as a warning against 
following the evil inclinations of the heart, and, 
finally, in remembrance of the exodus from Egypt. 
The commandment to read the *Shema'" twice 
daily is ascribed by Josephus to Moses (“ Ant.” iv. 
8), and it has always been regarded as a divine com- 
mandment (see, however, Sifre, Deut. 91 [ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 72b, note 17]). 
The reading of the “Shema‘” morning and eve- 
ning is spoken of in the Mishnah (Ber. 
‘6 Shema‘” i. 1-2) as a matter of course, and rests 
Ritual. upon the interpretation of 22723 
7p (“when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up”; Deut. vi. 7 The school of 
Shammai takes it literally, saying that the evening 
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“Shema‘” shall be read ina reclining or resting pos- 
ture, and that the morning “Shema‘” shall be read 
standing; the school of Hillel asserts that it refers 
not to the posture, but to the times of reclining and 
rising. The time for reading theevening "Shema"" 
begins with twilight and ends four hours after, ac- 
cording to R. Eliezer, or at midnight, according to 
the “hakamim ” (the majority of rabbis); or it lasts 
till the rise of the morning star, according to R. 
Gamaliel (Ber. i. 1-3). This difference of opinion rests 
on the interpretation of *lying down," as to whether 
it means the regular or the latest hour of retiring, 
or the whole time during which people usually 
sleep—that is, all night. Similarly, the time of 
reading the morning “ Shema‘ ” is fixed by the haka- 
mim to begin at daybreak, when there is sufficient 
light to distinguish between purple and white, or to 
recognize a person, after a short acquaintance, at 
a distance of four ells, and to last until-the sun’s 
rays are seen. R. Joshua, however, extends the 
time until three hours of daylight have passed, be- 
cause princes-and men of leisure do not rise till 
then (7d.). Queen Helen of Adiabene fixed a gold 
candelabrum in front of the Temple, which reflected 
the first rays of the sun and thus indicated the time 
of reciting the “Shema‘” (Yoma 87b). 
The benedictions preceding and following the 
* Shema‘” (Ber. i. 4) are credited to the members of 
the Great Assembly. They are of Essene origin (see 
Rapoport in his biography of Kalir), and were first 
instituted in the Temple liturgy (comp. Tamid v. 1). 
The composition of the * Shema‘ " it- 


Accom- self developed gradually. R. Judah 
panying b. Zabida, in explaining why the por- 
Bene- tion regarding zizit was incorpora- 
dictions. ted, says that the Rabbis had pro- 


posed to add the chapter of Balak 
(referring especially to Num. xxiii. 18-24), but that 
they finally decided not to do so, because they 
thought the *Shema* " already sufficiently long, and 
they did not care to overburden the congregation 
(Ber. 12b). 

According to the Talmud, the reading of the 
“Shema‘” morning and evening fulfils the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night” (Josh. i. 8; Men. 99b). As soon as a child 
begins to speak his father is directed to teach him 
the verse “Moses commanded us a law, even the 
inheritance of the congregation of Jacob” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 4), and teach him to read the *Shema'" 
(Suk. 42a). The reciting of the first verse of the 
“Shema‘” is called the “acceptance of the yoke of 
the kingship of God” (Ber. ii. 5). Judah ha-Nasi, 
being preoccupied with his studies, put his hand 
over his eyes and repeated the first verse in silence 
(Ber. 13a). i 

The response “Baruk Shem” (“Praised be the 
name of His glorified kingdom forever and ever”) 
is ascribed to the patriarch Jacob by R. Joshua b. 
Levi, who says: *Jacob, just before he died, was 
about to reveal the *end of days' to his children, 
when the Shekinah suddenly turned away from him. 
Jacob feared that perbaps some one of his children 
was unworthy. But they all exclaimed, ‘ Hear, O 
Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One,’ by 
which they meant, ‘In God we are all one’; where- 
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upon Jacob responded, ‘Baruk Shem’” (Pes. 56a; 
comp. Gen. R. xcviii.). ; 
The first verse of the “ Shema‘ ” is recited aloud, 
first by the hazzan and then by the congregation, 
which responds with * Baruk Shem” 
Cabalistic in silence. Only on Yom Kippur is 
Views. this response said aloud (comp. Zohar, 
Terumah, p. 188b). The remainder 
of the “Shema‘” is read in silence. This custom 
was approved by R. Hai Gaon and R. Solomon b. 
Adret (Moses b. Isaac Alashkar, Responsa, No. 10, 
Sabbionetta, 1558); itis the Ashkenazic custom; but 
the Sephardim recite aloud the whole of the “ She- 
ma‘” except the “ Baruk Shem.” Pronouncing the 
evening “Shema‘,” however, is not obligatory, 
though it is meritorious. The evening “Shema‘” is 
based on the verse * Commune with your own heart 
upon your bed ” (Ps. iv. 4). R. Isaac said: * Whoever 
reads the ‘Shema‘’ on his couch is as one that de- 
fonds himself with a two-edged sword.” “Let them 
sing aloud upon their beds . . . a two-edged sword 
in their hand” (Ps. exlix. 5-6). Rabina said: 
“Though one that is affrighted [in the night-time] 
secs nothing himself, his star [guardian angel] sees 
the apparition ; his recourse is to read the" Shema' '" 
(Meg. 8a). | 
The Zohar, with reference to Num. xxviii. 24, 
says, ^One shall, before lying down, sanctify the 
High Name with the * Shema‘ Yisrael’ " (Zohar, Ba- 
lak, p. 211a). R. Simeon b. Yohai said the “ She- 
ma‘” preserves Israel from a foe. It was the battle- 
cry of the priest in calling Israel to arms against an 
enemy (Deut. xx. 8; Sotah 42a). It is the last word 


of the dying in his confession of faith. It was on 
the lips of those who suffered and were tortured for 
the sake of the Law. R. Akiba patiently endured 
while his flesh was being torn with iron combs, and 
died reciting the “Shema‘.” He pronounced the 
last word of the sentence, “Ehad” (one) with his 
last breath (Ber. 61b). During every persecu- 
tion and massacre, from the time of the Inquisition 
to the slaughter of Kishinef, “Shema‘ Yisrael” 
have been the last words on the lips of the dying. 

“Shema‘ Yisrael” is the password by which one 

Jew recognizes another in every part of the world. 

Eldad the Danite, in describing the wars which his 

tribe had waged with its Gentile neighbors, said that 

on the flag of the tribe was inscribed the words. 

“Shema‘ Yisrael” (Jellinek, ^B. H.” iii. 9; A. Ep- 

stein, ^ Eldad ha-Dani,” pp. 26, 27, Presburg, 1891). 

See PRAYER. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Kerv'at Shema', i.-iv.; 
Shulhan *Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 58-88, 235-236, 299; Lewy- 
sohn, Mekore Minhagim, § 87: Landshuth, Seder Bikkur 
Holim, Introduction, § 17. ~ 


K. J. D. E. 

SHEMA‘ KOLI (“Hear my voice”): Opening 
hymn of the services on the eve of Atonement in the 
Sephardic ritual, preceding Kor Nore. It con- 
sists of twenty-nine distichs based on the peniten- 
tial formula of the Mishnah (Ta‘an. ii. 1), ^ May He 
who answered the Patriarchs . . . answer us." 
It is the most ancient complete rimed piy yut, and is 
attributed to Har BEN SHERTRA (Landshuth, *'Am- 
mude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 62; Zunz, * Literaturgesch.” 


p. 187). 
It is chanted to a tune of almost equal age, in 
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the scale “nawa” (from G to G in the modern scale 
of Bb major) of the Perso-Arab musical system 
(comp. Land, “La Gamme Arabe,” p. 38, note 3). 
To the same melody also are sung the introductory 
pivyutim * Elohe al tedineni ? (by Isaac ben Levi ben 
Saulof Lucena of the eleventh century) and * Adonai 
negdeka ? (by Judah ha-Levi) before * Nishmat" on 
the mornings of New-Year and Atonement respect- 
ively. After the fashion of the old Peninsular melo- 
dies, the short strain is melismatically introduced 
by the hazzan, and then repeated for every distich, 
with scant consideration for the phrasing of the 
text, as many times as may be necessary (comp. 
Apoxar Bexon Snorar), until the chant closes 
with a calando passage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Sola and Aguilar, Ancient Melodies, No. 


32, London, 1857; Jessurun, Book of Prayer of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, vol. iii., Appendix, London, 1904. 


A. F. L. C. 
SHEMAIAH: Prophet in the reign of Reho- 
boam. He was commissioned to dissuade the king ` 


from waging war against the Northern Kingdom 
after its revolt, because it was the will of God that 
Israel should form an independent state (I Kings 
xii. 22-24; II Chron. xi. 2). Hissecond and last ap- 
pearance in the prophetic role was on the occasion 
of the invasion of Judah and the siege of Jerusalem 
by Shishak, King of Egypt. His message was that 
as the princes of Israel had humbled themselves the 
wrath of God for their idolatry should not be poured 
out upon Jerusalem by the hand of Shishak (II 
Chron. xiii. 7). 
E. G. H. I. Br. 


SHEMAIAH (SAMATAS, SAMEAS): Leader 
of the Pharisees in the first century B.C.; president 
of the Sanhedrin before and during the reign of 
Herod. Heand his colleague ABTALION are termed 
in Pes. 66a the * gedole ha-dor” (the great men of 
the age), and čb. 70a " darshanim ” (exegetes). Grütz 
has shown (* Gesch.” iij. 171) that neither Shemaiah 
nor Abtalion was of Gentile descent, although both 
were Alexandrians. Of the political life of She- 
maiah only one incident is reported. When Herod 
on his own responsibility had put to death the leader 
of the national party in Galilee, Hyrcanus permitted 


the Sanhedrin to cite him before the tribunal. Herod 
appeared, but in royal purple robes, whereat 
the members of the Sanhedrin lost courage. Only 


Shemaiah was brave enough to say: “He who is 
summoned here on a capital charge appears like one 
who would order us to exccution straightway if we 
should pronounce him guilty. Yet I can blame him 
less than you and the king, since ye permit such a 
travesty of justice. Know then that he before whom 
ye now tremble will some day deliver you to the 
executioner.” This tradition is found twice, in Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xiv. 9, $8 4, and Sanh. 19, where the 
name is altered (comp. Griitz, 5 Gesch.” iii. 711). 

Of the private life of Shemaiah almost nothing is 
known, except that he was a pupil of Judah ben 
Tabbai. According to Ab. i. 10, his favorite maxim 
was, “Love handicraft, shun power, and make for 
thyself no friends of worldly might.” This apo- 
thegm, like those of his colleague Abtalion, is sig- 
nificant of the misery of the entire period. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xiv.-xv.; Gratz, Gesch. iii. 
171-207, and note 16; Schürer, Gesch., i. 348, 349, 399; ii. 202, 
205, 355, 358. 

J. 5. O. 
SHEMAIAH B. SIMEON ZEBI (called also 
Segal): Scholar of the seventeenth century, of 
whose life no other details are known than that he 
was the author of “Mazref la-Hokmah” (Amster- 
dam, 1765), a list of the 613 commandments, each 
being described in eight words beginning with the 
initials Gey or "ty pro, which are probably an 
abbreviation of *Morenu Shemaiah Levi Yihye? 

(Amsterdam, 1765). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 364; Lowy, 
Catalogue of Hebraica and Judaica in the Library of the 
Corporation of the City of London, p. 118; Zedner, Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 6906. 

Ww. B. 5. O. 

SHEMAIAH OF SOISSONS (called also She- 
maiah ha-Shoshani): Scholar of the twelfth cen- 
tury; a pupil of Rashi. He was the author of the 
following works: (1) *Sodot? or * Midrash,” notes 
on the construction of the Tabernacleas described in 

Ex. xxv.-xxvl. It was edited on the basis of the 

Munich manuscript by Berliner in * Monatsschrift,” 

1864, pp. 224 et seg. (2) An exegesis of Deut. xiii., 

in manuscript. (8) Commentary on the Mahzor, also 

in manuscript. (4) Glosses on the Pentateuch. (5) 

Commentary on the Song of Solomon. He is often 

erroncously identified with Shemaiah of Troyes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, 
ed. Amsterdam, p. 38b; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorol. p. 18a; 
Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 89a; Zunz, Z. G. p. 16: idem, 
Ritus, p. 201; Dukes, in Literaturblatt, v. 232; Geiger, Par- 
schandatha, p. 20, note; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 648. 


Ww. B. S. O. 


SHEMAIAH OF TROYES: Tosafist of the 
early part of the twelfth century; a pupil of Rashi; 
probably the father-in-law of Samuel b. Meïr. He 
appears as a tosafist in Der. 18a, 25b; Pes. 114a; 
Ket. 61a; Kid. 26b, and is mentioned as a casuist 
by Judah Sir Leon on Ber. 11b. In "*Haggahot 
Maimoniyyot,” to * Tefillah " (ch. vii.), “Simeon” is 
apparently a copyist’s error for “Shemaiah,” the 
true reading. Shemaiah was probably the author 
ofa “Sefer ha-Likkutim,” while the “Sefer ha-Par- 
des” of Rashi as it exists to-day seems likewise to 
be a compilation made by Shemaiah from the orig- 
inal “Sefer ha-Pardes” and “Sefer ha-Orah.” His 
“Perush,” a commentary on the treatise Middot, 
was printed in the Talmud of 1523. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xi. Ti 
et seq. : Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 179, 196, 227 et seq., 509; 
Zunz, Z. G. pp. 56,614; Benjacob, Debarim ' Attilcim, ii. 8; Ge- 
daliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabhalah, ed. Amsterdam, 
p. 38b ; S. Epstein, in Monatsschrift, 1897, xli. 257-263, 296-312. 
E. C. 5. OQ. 
SHEMANA (SEMANA): Scholarly and prom- 

inent family of Tunis. 

Samuel b. Joseph Shemana: Rabbiof Tunis, 
whose family subsequently settled at Susa. He 
wrote “ Keren Zebi” (Leghorn, 1885), à commentary 
on the “Sefer Karnayim ” of Aaron of Cardena. 

Solomon Shemana: Father of the alcaide Nis- 
sim Shemana; died at Tunis in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. He wrote “Shoresh Yishai,” 
consisting of a commentary on the treatises Bekorot 
and Kiddushin, and notes to various treatises of the 
Talmud, to the Yad ha-Hazakah, and to the “ Moreh 
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Nebukim," as well as a discussion of the treatise 
‘rubin, written in collaboration with Moses Berda. 
The book was printed posthumously at the expense 
of Solomon’s brother Isaac Hai Shemana (2 parts, 
Leghorn, 1809). 

Solomon Shemana: Son of Samuel Shemana, 


‘and father of Joseph Shemana. He was the au- 


thor of “Bigde Shesh,” which treated of the first 
three ritual codices, especially Yoreh De‘ah and 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, published by his grandson at Leg- 
horn ini8060. His other works—* ‘Ammude Shesh,” 
on treatises of the Talmud; “ Bet ha-Melek,” on the 
Yad ha-Hazakah; and “ Ketonet Shesh,” notes to 
the Talmud—still remain in manuscript. 

Solomon Shemana: Patronof Jewish learning; 
dicdat Tunisin 1882; cousin of the above-mentioned 
Nissim Shemana, and, like him, alcaide and tax- 
collector. He published: “Sefer Shoresh Yishai” 
(Leghorn, 1809), notes to passages of the Bible and 
the Talmud, together with some Hebrew poems; 
and “Mo‘ade Adonai” (ib. 1878), relating to the 
calendar and the festivals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 987- 

208; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Aus. p. 696. 

S. =- M. K. 

SHEMARIAH BEN ELHANAN: Head of 
the yeshibah of Cairo, Egypt, about the end of the 
tenth century. Abraham b. David (“Sefer ha-Kab- 
Dalah,” in Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 68) relates that 
Ibn Rumahis (or Ibn Demahin), an Arab admiral, 
had captured four scholars who were voyaging from 
Jari to Sebaste to collect money for the maintenance 
of the great school in Babylonia (* haknasat kallah ”), 
and that one of the four was called Shemariah b. 
Elhanan. Shemariah was sold by his captor at Al- 
exandria, where he was afterward ransomed by rich 
Jews, | 
Shemariah then went to Cairo, where he founded 
a flourishing school. As to the native place of the 
captured scholars, the general opinion, more partic- 
ularly with regard to Shemariah, is that the four 
were Babylonians, I. H. Weiss (* Dor," iv. 265, note 
2) being the only authority who assigns them to 
Italy. David Kaufmann (in Berliner's " Magazin," 
v. 70-75) thinks they came from Pumbedita. This 
opinion, at least with regard to Shemariah b. Elha- 
nan, is confirmed by a fragment of a responsum 
(published by Neubauer in “J. Q. R.” vi. 222-228) 
apparently addressed by Sherira Gaon to Jacob b. 
Nissim at Kairwan (see Halberstam, 2b. p. 596), in 
which Shemariah is spoken of as the head of the 
veshibah of Nehardea and as a high authority in 
rabbinies. Later, also, when Shemariah was the 
head of the yeshibah of Cairo, he was consulted by 
many rabbis from distant countries; and Schechter 
has published (in “J. Q. R.” x. 644-648) a long letter 
addressed to Shemariah by Hushiel of Kairwan, who, 
according to Abraham b. David (/.c.), was captured 
with Shemariah, and another letter, by an unknown 
rabbi, also addressed to Shemariah (“J. Q. R." xiv. 
492-497). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the sources mentioned, Gritz, Gesch. 

v., note 21, ii; Harkavy, Teshubot ha-Ge'onim, p. 2. 

Ww. n. M. SEL. 


SHEMARIAH B. MORDECAI (called also 
Shemariah of Speyer): German tosafist of the 


Shemaiah 
Shemini ‘Azeret 


first half of the twelfth century; pupil of the tosa- 
fist Isaac b. Asher. He was considered an espe- 
cially eminent authority on religious rites (“ba‘al 
ma‘asim”), and seems to have written “poskim” 
(decisions) ; no less a person than Jacob b. Meir Tam 


" consulted him on a difficult question (“Or Zarua* " 


on D. B, 199). 

Those of Shemariah’s pupils most deserving men- 
tion are Judah b. Kalonymus b. Meir, author of 
“Vihuse Tannaim wa-Amoraim,” and Judah b. 
Kalonymus, father of Eleazar of Worms. The 
former usually calls him * mori ha-yashish " (my aged 
teacher), which seems to indicate that Shemariah 
died at an advanced age. It is, however, not true 
that Eleazar of Worms also was his pupil, as has 
been asserted by some. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, Das Talmudische Lexicon, in Mo- 
mnatsschrift, xxxix. 453-454 (also printed separately); Kohn. 
Mardochai b. Hillel, p. 152. 

W. B. L. G. 


SHEMARIAH OF NEGROPONT. See 
Ixniti, SHEMARIAH. 

SHEMINI ‘AZERET: Eighth day of Sukkot, 
“‘azeret” being the name given to it in Lev. xxiii. 
36; Num. xxix. 85; Neh. viii. 18; II Chron. vii. 9. 
The eighth day of Sukkot is not mentioned in Deut. 
xvi, and is found only in those parts of the Bible 
known as the Priestly Code. Like *'azarah " (Amos 
v. 91; Isa. i. 18; Joel i. 14), * 'azeret" denotes “day 
of assembly," from “‘azar” — to hold back" or 
“keep in"; hence also the name “‘azeret ” given 
to the seventh day of Pesah (Deut. xvi. 8). Owing, 
however, to the fact that both the eighth day of 
Sukkot and the seventh day of Pesah are called 
* 'azeret," the name was taken to mean “the closing 
festival." 

During the time of the Second Temple, Shebu'ot 
received the specific name of “‘Azarta” (Josephus, 
“Ant.” iii, 10, 8 6;.Pes. 42b, 68b), said to signify 
“the closing feast” of Passover (see Pesik. 193a). 
Commenting upon this fact, the Rabbis say (2.): 
“The closing feast of Sukkot ought rightly to have 
been, like that of Pesah, on the fiftieth day; but, 
in order not to force the people to make another 
journey to Jerusalem in the rainy season, God fixed 
it as early as the eighth day." Another comment 
upon the name “ 'azeret" isas follows (25.): “ When- 
ever the people of Israel assemble in the houses of 
worship and instruction, God ‘keeps in’ His She- 
kinah with them." For the meaning of *'azar" 
Judges xiii. 15 is referred to. This is further illus- 
trated by the following similitude (5.): “A king 
gives to a large circle of friends a banquet which 
lasts seven days. When these have expired he says 
to his son: ‘ During these days of feasting we have 
had little opportunity of enjoying each other's com- 
pany. Tarry [7 be kept back” = “he‘azer ”] a day 
longer, that we may rejoice while holding a simple 
feast together.’ So God speaks to Israel thus: 
‘During the seven days the Sukkot feast with its 
seventy bullocks for sacrifice was meant for the 
seventy nations [see NATIONS AND LANGUAGES] of 
the world. Let this eighth day be a simple feast 
with one bullock and one ram as a sacrifice to ex- 
press thy unique relation to Me’” (comp. Num. 
xxix. 35-31). K. 
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The peculiarities of Shemini ‘Azeret in the liturgy 
are the following: 

1. It bears the name given above, with the word 
“hag” (feast) either inserted between its parts or 
added at the end. It is thus distinguished from 
Sukkot. 

2. In the “Kiddush” at the evening meal thanks 
are given for having reached this season (“zeman”). 
This is not done on the seventh day of the Passover. 

3. Hallelisread unabridged. Many persons eat in 
the “sukkah” or booth, but no one recites the bene- 
diction over the command to sit therein (Suk. 47a). 

4. The Book of Ecclesiastes is deemed the proper 
reading for the day, professedly on account of the 
words (xi. 2) “ give a share to seven, even to eight” 
therein contained. In the German liturgy phrases 
from this book are worked into the “piyyutim” for 
the day. 

5. The reading from the Pentateuch (first scroll) 
embraces the list of festivals given in Deuteronomy, 
closing with xvi. 17, though this day is not men- 
tioned therein. It begins at xiv. 22—in some con- 
gregations only on the Sabbath, in which case it 
begins on week-days at xv. 19. In Palestine, where 
since the influx of the exiles from Spain are observed 
the one-year cycle and single feast-days, the closing 
lesson of the Pentateuch is read, followed by Gen. 
i. 1-11. 3: that is, the lessons which during exile be- 
long to Simhat Torah. From the second scroll 
Num. xxix. 35-87 is read; the prophetic lesson is I 
Kings viii. 54-66. 

6. In the German ritual a memorial service for the 
dead is added (see HAZKARAT NESHAMOT). 

7. The winter, or, in Mishnah phrase, the “rainy ” 
season, begins with the additional prayer of this day 
(see GESHEM). 

K. L. N. D. 

SHEMITTAH. See SABBATICAL YEAR AND 
JUBILEE. 

SHEMONEH ‘ESREH: Collection of bene- 
dictions forming the second—the SHEMA‘ being the 
first—im portant section of the daily prayers at the 
morning (“Shaharit”), afternoon (“ Minhah ”), and 
evening (* 'Arbit") services, as well as of the addi- 


tional (MusaF) service on Sabbaths and holy days. 
Literally, the name means “eighteen”; and its wide 


use shows that at the time it came into vogue the 
benedictions (“berakot”) comprised in the prayer 
must have numbered eighteen, though in reality as 
fixed in the versions recited in the synagogues they 
number nineteen. As the prayer par excellence, it is 
designated as the “ Tefillah” (prayer), while among 
the Sephardic Jews it is known as the “ ‘Amidah,” 
é.é., the prayer which the worshiper is commanded 
to recite standing (see also Zohar, i. 105). The 
elghteen—now nineteen—benedictions, according to 
their content and character, are readily grouped as 
follows: (1) three blessings of praise (“Shebahim, ” 
Nos. i., ii., 111.); (2) twelve (now thir- 

The Three teen) petitions ("^ Bakkashot,” Nos. iv.- 
Groups. xv. [xvi.]), and (3) three concluding 
ones of thanks (“ Hoda’ot,” Nos. xvi. 

[xvii.], xviii., and xix.). The first three and the last 
. three constitute, so to speak, the permanent stock, 
used at every service; while the middle group varies 
on Sabbath, New Moons, and holy days from the for- 


mula for week-days. The construction of the “ She- 
moneh ‘Esreh” complies with the rabbinical injunc- 
tion that in every prayer the praises of God must 
precede private petitions (‘Ab. Zarah 6), as the fol- 
lowing comment shows: “In the first three [MW] 
man is like a slave chanting the praise of his master; 
in the middle sections [Nyyypx] he is a servant peti- 
tioning for his compensation from his employer; in 
the last three [N3)7NN] he is the servant who, hav- 
ing received his wages, takes leave of his master” 
(Ber. 34a). 

No. i. of the first group is designated (R. H. iv. 5) 
as “ Abot” = “patriarchs,” because the Patriarchs 
are mentioned, and the Jove of (or for) them is ex- 
pressly emphasized therein. Translated, it reads as 
follows: 

** Blessed be Thou, O Lord, our God and God of our fathers, 
God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, the 
mighty, and the fearful God—God Most High—who bestowest 
goodly kindnesses, and art the Creator ['* Koneb," which signifies 
primarily ** Creator " and then “‘Owner’’] of all, and remem- 
berest the love of [or for] the Fathers and bringest a redeemer 
for their children’s children for the sake of [His] Thy name in 
love. King, Helper, Savior, and Shield ; blessed be Thou, Shield 
of Abraham "' (see Dembitz, '* Jewish Services in the Synagogue 
and Home,” pp. 112 et seq.). 

No. ii. has the name * Geburot? (R. H. iv. 5)— 
* powers," because it addresses God as the “ Ba‘al 
Geburot" and recites His powers, z.e., the resur- 
rection of the dead and the sustentation of the 
living (comp. Gen. R. xiii.) It is called also * Te- 
hiyyat ha-Metim ” = “the resurrection of the dead.” 
Rain is considered as great a manifestation of power 
as the resurrection of the dead (Ta‘an. 2a); hence in 
winter a line referring to the descent of rain (Ber. 
33a) is inserted in this benediction. The eulogy 
runs as follows: 

* Thou art mighty forever, O Lord [t't Adonai,” not the Tetra- 
grammaton]: Thou resurrectest the dead; art great to save. 
Sustaining the living in loving-kindness, resurrecting the dead 
in abundant mercies, Thou supportest the falling, and healest 
the sick, and settest free the captives, and keepest [fulfillest] Thy 
[His] faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like Thee, 
master of mighty deeds [= owner of the powers over life and 
death], and who may be compared unto Thee? King sending 
death and reviving again and causing salvation to sprout forth, 


Thou art surely believed to resurrect the dead. Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord, who revivest the dead.” 


No. iii. is Known as “ KRedushshat ha-Shem ” = 


“the sanctification of the Name.” It is very short, 
though the variants are numerous (see below). It 
reads as follows: 

""Thou art holy and Thy name is holy, and the holy ones praise 
Theeevery day. Selah. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, the holy God." 

At public worship, when the precentor, or, as he is 
known in Hebrew, the SHELIA ZIBBUR (messen- 
ger or deputy of the congregation), repeats the 
prayer aloud, the preceding benediction (No. iii.), with 
the exception of the concluding sentence, “ Blessed 
be Thou," ete., is replaced by the K EDUSHSHAT. 

In work-day services the Shemoneh 'Esreh con- 
tinues with Group 2 (“Bakkashot”), supplications 

referring to the needs of Israel (Sifre, 

The Inter- Wezot ha-Berakah, ed. Friedmann, p. 

mediate 142b) 
Blessings. No. iv., known, from its opening 

words, as “ Attah Honen,” or, with ref- 

erence to its content—a petition for understanding 
—Aas " Binah ” (Meg. 17b), sometimes also as “ Birkat 


Hokmah” (on account of the word “hokmah,” now 
omitted, which occurred in the first phrase) and as 
“Birkat ha-Hol” = “work-day benediction ” (Ber. 
33a), reads as follows: 

* Thou graciously vouehsafest knowledge to man and teachest 
mortals understanding: vouchsafe unto us from Thee knowl- 


edge, understanding, and intelligence. Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord, who vouchsafest knowledge." 


No. v. is known as “ Teshubah” = “return” (Meg. 
11b): 
* Lead us back, our Father, to Thy Torah; bring us near, our 


King, to Thy service, and cause us to return in perfect repent- 
ance before Thee. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who acceptest re- 


pentance." 

No. vi. is the *Selihah," the prayer for forgive- 
uess (Meg. 17b): 

" Forgive us, our Father, for we have sinned; pardon us, our 
King, for we have transgressed : for Thou pardonest and for- 
givest. Blessed be Thou, O Gracious One, who multipliest for- 
giveness."' 

No. vii. is styled “ Birkat ha-Ge’ullah,” the bene- 
diction ending with “Go’el” = “Redeemer” (Meg. 
17b): 

" Look but upon our affliction and fight our fight and redeem 


us speedily for the sake of Thy name: for Thou art a strong 
redeemer. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the Redeemer of Israel." 


No. viii. is the “ Birkat ha-Holim ” (‘Ab. Zarah 8a), 
or * Refu'ah" (Meg. 17b), the prayer for the sick 
or for recovery : 

"Heal us and we shall be healed; help us and we shall be 
helped: for Thou art our joy. Cause Thou to rise up full heal- 
ings for all our wounds: for Thou, God King, art a true and 
mereiful physician: blessed be Thou, O Lord, who healest the 
sick of His people Israel." 

No. ix. is the * Birkat ha-Shanim ” (Meg. 17b), the 
petition that the year may be fruitful: 

“ Bless for us, O Lord our God, this year and all kinds of its 
yield for [our] good; and shower down [in winter, " dew and 
rain for °] a blessing upon the face of the earth: fulfil us of Thy 


bounty and bless this our year that it be as the good years. 
Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who blessest the years." 


No. x. is the benediction in regard to the “ Kibbuz 
Galuyot," the gathering of the Jews of the Diaspora 
(Meg. 1b): 


“ Blow the great trumpet [see SHOFAR] for our liberation, and 
lift a banner to gather our exiles, and gather us into one body 


from the four corners of the earth: blessed be Thou, O Lord. 
who gatherest the dispersed of Thy [His] people Israel.” 

No. xi. is the * Dirkat ha-Din," the petition for jus- 
tice (Meg. 17b): 

“ Restore our judges as of yore, and our counselors as in the 
beginning, and remove from us grief and sighing. Reign Thou 
over us, O Lord, alone in loving-kindness and mercy, and estab- 
lish our innocence by the judgment. Blessed be Thou, O Lord 
ihe King, who lovest righteousness and justice." 


No. xii is the “Birkat ha-Minim" or “ha-Zad- 

dukim" (Ber. 28b; Meg. 17b; Yer. 

The Birkat Der. iv.). the prayer against heretics 

ha-Minim. and Sadducees (and traducers, inform- 
ers, and traitors): 

"May no hope be left to the slanderers; but may wickedness 
perish as in a moment; may all Thine enemies be soon cut off, 
and do Thou speedily uproot the haughty and shatter and hum- 
ble them speedily in our days. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who 
strikest down enemies and humblest the haughty” (Dembitz. 
l.c. p. 132). 

No. xiii. isa prayer in behalf of the * Zaddikim ” 
= “pious” (Meg. 17b): 
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+ May Thy mercies, O Lord our God, be stirred over the right- 
eous and over the pious and over the elders of Thy people, the 
House of Israel, and over the remnant of their seribes, and over 
the righteous proselytes, and over us, and bestow a goodly re- 
ward upon them who truly confide in Thy name; and assign us 
our portion with them forever; and may we not come to shame 
for that we have trusted in Thee. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, 
support and reliance for the righteous." 


No. xiv. is a prayer in behalf of Jerusalem: 


* To Jerusalem Thy city return Thou in mercy and dwell in 
her midst as Thou hast spoken, and build her speedily in our 
days as an everlasting structure and soon establish there the 
throne of David. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, the builder of Jeru- 
salem." 


No. xv. begins with *Et Zemah Dawid" (Meg. 
18a), and is so entitled. It is a prayer for the 
rise of David's sprout, 7.e., the Messianic king. At 
one time it must have formed part of the preceding 
benediction (see below). It reads: 


" The sprout of David Thy servant speedily cause Thou to 
sprout up; and his horn do Thou uplift through Thy victorious 
salvation ; for Thy salvation we are hoping every day. Blessed 
be Thou, O Lord, who causest the horn of salvation to sprout 
forth." 


No, xvi. is denominated simply “Tefillah " = 
“prayer” (Meg. 18a). It isa supplication that the 
preceding prayers may be answered: 


* Hear our voice, O Lord our God, spare and have mercy on 
us, and accept in mercy and favor our prayer. Fora God that 
heareth prayers and supplications art Thou. From before Thee, 
O our King, do not turn us away empty-handed. For Thou 
hearest the prayer of Thy people Israel in mercy. Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord, who hearest prayer." 


No. xvii. is termed the “‘Abodah ” = “sacrificial 
service” (Ber. 29b; Shab. 24a; R. H. 12a; Meg. 18a; 
Sotah 38b: Tamid 32b): 


" Be pleased, O Lord our God, with Thy people Israel and 
their prayer, and return [i.e., reestablish] the sacriflcial service 
to the altar of Thy House, and the fire-offerings of Israel and 
their prayer [offered] in love aecept Thou with favor, and may 
the sacrificial service of Israel Thy people be ever acceptable 
to Thee. And may our eyes behold Thy merciful return to Zion. 
Blessed be Thou who restorest Thy [His] Shekinah to Zion." 


No. xviii. is the * Hoda'ah " — a *confession " or 
“thanksgiving ” (Meg. 18a; Ber. 29a, 34a; Shab. 24a; 
Sotah 68b; see also ARTICLES OF FAITH): 


'* We acknowledge to Thee, O Lord, that Thou art our God as 
Thou wast the God of our fathers, forever and ever. Rock of 
our life, Shield of our help, Thou art immutable from age to age. 


We thank Thee and utter Thy praise, for our lives that are [de- 


livered over] into Thy hands and for our souls that are éntrusted 
to Thee; and for Thy miracles that are [wrought] with us every 


day and for Thy marvelously [marvels and] kind deeds that are 
of every time ; evening and morning and noon- 
Concluding tide. Thou art [the] good, for Thy mercies are 
Bene- endless: Thou art [the] merciful, for Thy kind- 
dictions.  nesses never are complete: from everlasting 
we have hoped in Thee. And for all these 
things may Thy name be blessed and exalted always and for- 
evermore. Andalltheliving will give thanks unto Thee and 
praise Thy great name in truth, God, our salvation and help. 
Selah. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, Thy name is good, and to Thee 
it is meet to give thanks." 

After this at publie prayer in the morning the 
priestly blessing is added. 

No. xix., however, is a résumé of this blessing. 
The benediction exists in various forms, the fuller 
one being used (in the German ritual) in the morn- 
ing service alone (Meg. 18a), as follows: 

" Bestow peace, happiness, and blessing, grace, loving-kind- 
ness, and merey upon us and upon all Israel Thy people: bless 
us, our Father, even all of us, by the light of Thy countenance, 


for by this light of Thy countenance Thou gavest us, O Lord 
our God, the Jaw of life, loving-kindness, and righteousness, 
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and blessing and mercy, life and peace. May it be good in 
Thine eyes to bless Thy people Israel in every time and at every 
hour with Thy peace. Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who blessest 
Thy [His] people Israel with peace.” 


The shorter form reads thus: 


‘* Mayest Thou bestow much peace upon Thy people Israel for- 
ever. For Thou art the immutable King, the Master unto all 
peace, May it be good in Thine eyes to bless" (and so forth as 
in the preceding form). 

For the Sabbath, the middle supplications are re- 
placed by one, so that the Sabbath “Tetillah” is 
composed of seven benedictions. "This one speaks 
of the sanctity of the day (Ber. 292; Yer. Ber. iv. 
8) Itconsists of an introductory portion, which on 
Sabbath has four different forms for the four 
services, and another short portion, which is con- 
stant: 

* Our God and God of our fathers! be pleased with our rest; 
sanctify us by Thy commandments, give us a share in Thy law, 
satiate us of Thy bounty, and gladden us in Thy salvation ; and 
cleanse our hearts to serve Thee in truth : let us inherit, O Lord 
our God, in love and favor, Thy holy Sabbath, and may Israel, 
who hallows [loves] Thy name, rest thereon. Blessed be Thou, 
O Lord, whosanctiflest the Sabbath." 

On Sabbath-eve after the congregation has read 
the * Tefillah ” silently, the reader repeats aloud the 
so-called *Me-*En Sheba‘,” or summary (Ber. 29, 
57b; Pes. 104a) of the seven blessings (Shab. 24b; 
Rashi ad loc.). The reason given for this is the fear 
lest by tarrying too long or alone in the synagogue 
on the eve of the Sabbath the worshiper may come 
to harm at the hands of evil spirits. This abstract 
opens like No. i., using, however, the words * Crea- 
tor [Owner] of heaven and earth” where No. i. has 
* Creator of all" and omitting those immediately 
preceding * bestowest goodly kindnesses." The con- 
gregation then continues: 

* Shield of the fathers by His word, reviving the dead by His 
command, the holy God to whom none is like; who causeth His 
people to rest on His holy Sabbath-day, for in them He took de- 
light to cause them to rest. Before Him we shall worship in 
reverence and fear. We shall render thanks to His name on 
every day constantly in the manner of the benedictions. God 
of the ‘acknowledgments,’ Lord of * Peace,’ who sanctifleth the 
Sabbath and blesseth the seventh [day] and causeth the people 
who are fllled with Sabbath delight to rest as a memorial of the 
work in the beginning [Creation ]." 

Then the reader concludes with the “ Rezeh,” the 
middle Sabbath eulogy. 

On festivals (even when coincident with the Sab- 
bath) this “Sanctification of the Day " is made up 
of several sections, the first of which is constant 
and reads as follows: 

“ Thou hast chosen us from all the nations, hast loved us and 
wast pleased with us; Thou hast lifted us above all tongues, 
and hast hallowed us by Thy commandments, and hast brought 
us, O our King. to Thy service, and hast pronounced over us 
Thy great and holy name.” 

Then follows a paragraph naming the special festi- 
val and its special character, and, if the Sabbath co- 
jncides therewith, it is mentioned before the feast. 
For Passover the wording is as follows: 
" And Thou hast given us, © Lord our God, in love [Sabbaths 
for rest,] set times and seasons for joy, [this 
Variations Sabbath-day, the day of our rest, and] this day 
on Festivals. of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the sea- 
son of our deliverance, a holy convocation, a 
memorial of the exodus from Egypt." 
For the other festivals the respective changes in 
the phrase printed above in italics are the following: 
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"this day of the Feast of Weeks—the day when our Torah was 
given"; “this day of the Feast of Booths—the day of our glad- 
ness’; “this eighth day, the concluding day of the feast—the 
day of our gladness "; "this Day of Memorial, a day of alarm- 
sound [shofar-blowing ; i.e., on. Rosh ha-Shanah] ; * this Day 
of Atonement for forgiveness and atonemeut, and to pardon 
thereon all our iniquities.”’ 

On New Moons and on the middle days of Pesah 
or Sukkot. as well as on the holy days, the * Ya‘a- 
leh we-yabo” (= “Rise and come”) is inserted in 
the “‘Abodah,” the name of the day appearing in 
each case in its proper place. The Sabbath is never 
referred to in this prayer, and it forms part of every 
service save the additional or Musaf: 

*Our God and God of our fathers! may the remembrance 
of ourselves and our fathers, and of Thy anointed servant the 
son of David, and of Thy holy city Jerusalem, and of all Israel 
Thy people. rise and come {hence the name of the prayer], be 
seen, heard, etc., before Thee on this day . . . for deliverance, 
happiness, life, and peace; remember us thereon, O Lord our 
God, for happiness, visit us for blessings, save us unto life, and 
with words of help and mercy spare and favor us, show us 
mercy! Save us, forto Thee oureyes are turned. Thou art 
the gracious and merciful God and King." 

In the final part of the benediction appears an intro- 
ductory petition on the three joyous festivals: 

"Let us receive, O Lord our God, the blessings of Thy ap- 
pointed times for life and peace, for gladness and joy, Wherewith 
Thou in Thy favor hast promised to bless us." (Then follows 
the ** Rezeh " [see above], with such variations from the Sabbath 
formula as: ‘in gladness and joy” for "in love and favor”; 
“rejoice” for "rest"; and "Israel and Thy ” or "the holy 
seasons ” for *' the Sabbath.’’) 

On Rosh ha-Shanah a prayer for the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven is added at the close of this ben- 
ediction (for its text see the prayer-books and Dem- 
bitz, /.c. p. 145). On the Day of Atonement the pe- 
tition solicits pardon for sins (Dembitz, l.e. p. 146). 
A. Hanpararm is inserted on Saturday night in the 
“Sanctification of the Day ? when a festival—and 
this can never happen with the Day of Atonement 
—falls on a Sunday. The form in use is somewhat 
longer than that given:in the Talmud, where it is 
called “a pearl” on account of its sentiment (Ber. 93b; 
Bezah 17a). Iusertionsare made in the six constant 
benedictions on certain occasions, as follows: During 
the ten days of Teshubah, z.e., the first ten days of 
Tishri, in No. i., after “in love” is inserted “ Rc- 
member us for life, O King who delightest in life, 
and inscribe us into the book of life; for Thy sake, 

O God of life”; in No. ii., after “ sal- 
Insertions. vation to sprout forth,” * Who is like 

Thee, Father of mercies, who remem- 
berest His [Thy] creatures unto life in mercy?" ; in 
No. iii., ^holy King," in place of *holy God" at 
theclose; in No. xviii., before the concluding para- 
graph, *O inscribe for a happy life all the sons of 
Thy covenant?; in No. xix., before the end, * May 
we be remembered and inscribed in the book of life, 
of blessing, of peace, and of good sustenance, we 
and all Thy people, the whole house of Israel, yea, 
for happy life and for peace”; and the close (in the 
German ritual) is changed to “Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord, who makest peace.” In the * Ne'ilah " (con- 
cluding) service for the Day of Atonement, “in- 
scribe" is changed to “seal.” On the two “solemn 
days” (* Yamim Nora'im ”) a petition for the king- 
dom of heaven is inserted in No. iii. (see the trans- 


lation in Dembitz, l.e. p. 122), and the concluding 
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phrase oi this eulogy also is changed: “Thou art 
holy, and Thy name is fearful, and there is no God 
besides Thee, as it is written [Isa. v. 16], ‘The Lord 
God is exalted in judgment, and the Holy God is 
sanctified in righteousness.’ Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord, the Holy King.” In fall and winter, in No. ii., 
after the words “ Thou resurreetest the dead and art 
ereat to save ” ig inserted the words: * Thou causest 
the wind to blow and the rain to descend." On New 
Moons and middle days, except iu the Musaf, the 
“Ya‘aleh we-yabo ” (see above) is inserted in the 
*'Abodah" before "bring back." On Hanukkah 
and Purim special thanks are inserted in No. xviii. 
after the words * from everlasting we have hoped in 
Thee.” These narrate the wonderful occurrences 
which the day recalls. On fast-days, after No. vi. 
a special supplication is recited, beginning with 
« Answer us, O Lord, answer us ". and in No. vii., 
the prayer for the sick, one desirous of remembering 
a» sick person interpolates a brief * Yehi Razon (= 
«May it be Thy will”) to that effect. On the Ninth 
of Ab in the Minhah service à supplication is intro- 
duced into No. xv. for the consolation of those that 
mournfor Zion. In No. xvi., as well as in the Min- 
hah and the silent prayer, the fast-day appeal might 
be inserted. 

The * Hoda'ah ? (No. xviii.) has a second version, 
styled the *Modim de-Rabbanan " and readiug as 
follows: 

“We confess this before Thee that Thon art immutable, God 
our God and the God of our fathers, the God of all flesh. Our 
Creator, the Creator of all in the beginning: [we offer] bene- 
dietions and thanksgivings unto Thy name, the great and holy 
One, because Thou hast kept us alive and: preserved us. Even 
so do Thou keep us alive and preserve us, and gather together 
our exiles to Thy holy courts to keep thy statutes and to do Thy 
will and to serve Thee with a fully devoted heart, for which we 
render thanks unto Thee. Blessed be the God of the thanks- 
givings.” 
As the title suggests, this is an anthology of various 
thanksgiving prayers composed by the Rabbis 
(Sotah 9a). The close is not found in the Talmud- 
ical passage cited, nor does it appear in the * Sid- 
dur? of Rab Amram or in the formula given by 
Maimonides and others; but it is taken from Yer. 
Ber. i. 7. A somewhat different opening, “ We con- 
fess and bow down and kneel,” is preserved in the 
Roman Mahzor. 

Before the priestly blessing (originally in the 
morning service, but now in the additional service, 
and in the Minhah service on the Ninth of Ab or 
on any other public fast-day), whenever “the 
priests” (*kohanim?) are expected to recite the 
priestly blessing (see DUKAN), the leader reads in 
the “‘Abodah ”: 

"May our supplication be pleasing in ‘Thy sight like burnt 
offering and sacrifice. O Thou Merciful Being, in Thy great 
merey restore Thy Shekinah to Zion and the order of service to 
Jerusalem. May our eyes behold Thy return to Zion in mercy, 
and there we shall serve Thee in awe, as in the days of old and 
in former years? (comp. Mal. ii. 2). 

He then ends the benediction as usual and reads the 
“Modim” as well as the introduction to the priestly 
blessing (sce BLESSING, PRIESTLY): 

“ Our God and God of our fathers, bless us with the blessing 
which, tripartite in the Torah, was written by the hands of 
Moses, Thy servant, and was spoken by Aaron and his sons the 
priests, Thy holy people, as follows [at this point the priests 
say aloud]: " Blessed be Thou, O Eternal our God, King of the 
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universe, who hast.sanctifled us with the sacredness of Aaron 
and hast commanded us in love to bless Thy (His) people Israel." 
'Thereupon they intone the blessing after the leader, 
word for word: 

“+ May the Eternal bless thee and keep thee. 

‘May the Eternal let His countenance shine upon thee and 
be gracious unto thee. 

‘May the Eternal lift up His countenance toward thee and 
give thee peace.’ ” k 
After each section the people usually answer, “ Ken 
yehi razon!” (= “May such be [Thy] will! ”); but 
when the kohanim perform this function (on the 
holy days) those present answer, “ Amen.” On the 
morning of the Ninth of Ab the kohanim may 
not pronounce the blessing, nor may the precentor 
read it. 

The “Shemoneh ‘Esreh ” is first prayed silently by 
the congregation and then repeated by the reader 
aloud. Inattitude of body and in the holding of 

the hands devotion is to be expressed 

Mode (see Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay yim, 

of Prayer. 95 et seg.) Interruptions are to be 

strictly avoided (7b. 104). In places 

and situations where there is grave danger of 

interruptions, a shorter form is permissible com- 

prising the first three and the last three benedictions © 

and between them only the “Attah Honen,” the 

petition for understanding (No. iv.; Orah Hayyim, 
110). 

The * Shemoneh ‘Esreh” is prefaced by the verse 
“© Eternal, open my lips, and my mouth shall pro- 
claim Thy praise” (Ps. li. 17; see Ber. 4b). At one 
time two other Biblical passages (Ps. lxv. 8 and 
Deut. xxxii. 8) were recited, one before and the 
other after the verse now retained. But this was 
considered to break the connection between the 
* Ge'ullab? (the preceding eulogy, the last in the 
“Shema‘” ending with “Ga’al Yisrael”) and the 
“Tetillah ”; and such an interruption was deemed 
inadmissible, as even an “Amen” was not to be 
spoken before the words “ O Eternal, open my lips,” 
in order that this verse might be considered to be- 
long to the preceding ^ Ge’ullah” and to form with 
ita “long Ge’ullah” (NDn2"N TONA; Orah Hayyim, 
111; and the Tur, /.c.). A. discussion arose among 
the later *Posekim" whether this injunction was 
applicable to Sabbaths and holy days or only to 
work-days. In the additional and Minhah services 
more verses might be spoken after the “ Shema‘ ” 
and before and after the “Tefillah.” The custom 
has gradually developed of reciting at the conclu- 
sion of the latter the supplication with which Mar, 
the son of Rabina, used to conclude his prayer 
(Ber. 1772): 

* My God, keep my tongue and my lips from speaking deceit, 
and to them that curse me Jet me [Hebr. "my soul ”] be silent, 
and me [my soul] be like dust to all. Open my heart in Thy 
Torah, and after [in] Thy commandments let me [my soul] pur- 
sue. As for those that think evil of [against] me speedily thwart 
their counsel and destroy their plots. Do [this] for Thy name’s 
sake, do this for Thy right hand's sake, do this for the sake of 
Thy holiness, do this for the sake of Thy Torah. ‘That Thy be- 
loved ones may rejoice, let Thy right hand bring on help (sal- 
vation] and answer me. [For the formula here given begin- 
ning with '* Do this," another one was used expressive of the 
wish that the Temple might be rebuilt, that the Messiah might 
come, that God's people might be ransomed, and tbat His con- 


gregation might be gladdened. The angels also were invoked; 
and the appeal was summed up: ' Do it for Thy sake, if not for 
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ours.” ] May the words of my mouth and the meditations of 


my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O Eternal, my rock and 
my redeemer.” 

At these words, three steps backward were taken 
(see Orah Hayyim, l.e. 123), and then this was re- 
cited: 

"He who maketh peace in the heights, He will establish peace 
upon us and upon all Israel, and thereupon say ye * Amen? ” 
Then followed a final phrase praying for the re- 
building of the Temple so that Israel might sacritice 

again, to the sweet gratification of 

The God as of yore. The worshiper was 

Concluding bidden to remain at the place whither 

Section. his three backward steps had brought 

him for the space of time which would 

be required for traversing a space of four ells, or, if 

at public prayer-service, "until the precentor, in the 
loud repetition, intoned the * Kedushshah.” 

In the * Tefillah " for the additional service the 
constant parts are always retained. On Rosh ha- 
Shanah there are three middle benedictions (accord- 
ing to R. H. iv. 5; comp. Ta‘an. ii. 8 for fast-days): 
(1) “ Fathers”; (2) “Powers”; (8) * Holiness of the 
Name” with addition of the “Kingdoms”; (4) 
“ Sanctifications of the Day,” the shofar being blown; 
(5) “Remembrances” (with shofar); (6) * Shofarot ? 
(the shofar is blown); (7) “‘Abodah”; (8) “Ho- 
da’ot”; (9) Blessings of the kohanim. According 
to R. Akiba. “ Kingdoms,” z.e., verses recognizing 
God as king, must always go with * Blowings”. 
therefore he rearranges the benedictions as follows: 
(1), (2), (8) * Holiness 7": (4) “Sanctitications” and 
“Kingdoms” (with blasts of the shofar); (5) “Re- 
membrances,” z.e., verses in which God is shown to 
be mindful of mankind and of Israel (with blasts); 
(6) “Shofarot,” z.e., verses in which the shofar is 
named literally. or figuratively; (7), (8), and (9). 
On Sabbaths and holy day S there i is only one middle 


benediction, an enlarged “Sanctification of the 
Day." The last part is modified on New Moon. If 


New Moou falls on à week-day, there is, of course, 

“Sanctification of the Day”; but there is a 
special benediction, the introduction consisting of 
regrets for the cessation of the sacrifices, and the 
principal part of it being a petition for the blessing 
of the New Moon: 


" Our God and God of our fathers, renew for us this month for 
happiness and blessing [Amen], for joy and gladness [Amen], 
for salvation and eomfort [Amen], for provision and sustenance 
[Amen], for life and peace [Amen], for pardon of sin and for- 
giveness of transgression [Amen].” 

According to the German ritual, when Sabbath and 
New Moon coincide, the “Sanctification of the Day ” 
is omitted; but a somewhat more impressive prayer 
is recited, referring to God’s creation of the world, 

His completion ther eof on the seventh day, His 
choice of Israel, and His appointment of Sabbaths 
for rest and New Moons for atonement; declaring 
that exile is the punishment for sins of the fathers: 

and supplicating for the restoration of Israel. 

On an ordinary Sabbath the middle benediction, 
in à labored acrostic composition in the inverted 
order of the alphabet, recalls the sacrifices ordained 
for the Sabbath, and petitions for restoration in order 
that Israel may once more offer the sacrifiees as pre- 
scribed, the prayer concluding with an exaltation of 
the Sabbath. In the festival liturgy the request for 
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the restoring of the sacrificial service emphasizes stil] 
more the idea that the Exile was caused by “our 
sins" (“umi-pene hata’enu ”): 

"^ On account of our sins have we been exiled from our coun- 

try and removed from our land, and we are no longer able [to 
£o up and appear and] to worship and perform our duty before 
Thee in the House of Thy choice," etc. 
On the three pilgrim festivals another supplication 
for the rebuilding of the Temple is added to the 
foregoing, with quotation of the Pentateuchal in- 
junction (Deut. xvi. 16, 17) regarding appearance 
before God on those days. 

The additional for the middle days (the work- 
days) of Pesah and Sukkot is the same as that for 
the feasts proper, and is read even on the Sabbath. 

The following are some of the more important 
variants in the different rituals: 

In No. v. (“Lead us back, our 
Father," etc.) Saadia, Maimonides, 
and the Italian Mahzor read * Lead 
us back, our Father, to Thy Torah, 
through oir clinging to Thy commandments, and bring 
us near,” etc. 

The Sephardim shorten the last benediction in 
the evening and morning services of the Ninth of 
Ab to this brief phrasing : 

“Thou who makest-péace, bless Thy people Israel with much 
strength and peace, for Thou art the Lord of peace. Blessed be 
Thou, O Eternal, maker of peace." l 

In No. ix. (the benediction for the year) the 
words “dew and rain ” are inserted during the term 
from the sixtieth day after the autumnal equinox 
to Passover. The Sephardic ritual has two distinct 
versions: one for the season when dew is asked for, 
and the other when rain is expected. The former 
has this form: 


" Bless us, O our Father, in all the work of our hands, and 
bless our year with gracious, blessed, and kindly dews: be its 
outcome life, plenty. and peace as in the good years, for Thou, O 
Eternal, art good and doest good and blessestthe years. Blessed 
be Thou, O Eternal, who blessest the years." 


In the rainy season (in winter) the phraseology is 
changed to read: 


" Bless upon us, O Eternal our God, this year and all kinds 
of its produce for goodness, and bestow dew and rain for bless- 
ing on all the face of the earth ; and make abundant the face of 
the world and fulfil the whole of ‘Thy goodness. Fill our hands 
with Thy blessings and the richness of the gifts of Thy hands. 
Preserve and save this year from all eviland from all kinds of 
destroyers and from all sorts of punishments: and establish for 
it good hope and as its outcome peace. Spare it and have mercy 
upon it and all of its harvest and its fruits, and bless it with 

rains of favor, blessing, and generosity; and let its issue be life, 

plenty, and peace as in the blessed good years; for Thou, O 
Eternal" (etc., as in the form given above for the season of 
the dew). 


In No. xiii. the Sephardic ritual introduces before 
“the elders” the phrase “and on the remnant of 
Thy people, the house of Israel,” while in some edi- 
tions these words are entirely omitted, and before the 
conclusion this sentence is inserted: “on Thy great 
loving-kindness in truth do we rely for support.” 

No. xiv. among the Sephardim reads: 


" [Thou wilt] dwell in the midst of Jerusalem, Thy city, as 
Thou hast spoken [promised], and the throne of David Thy serv- 
ant speedily in its midst [Thou wilt] establish, and build it an 
everlasting building soon in our days. Blessed be Thou, O Eter- 
nal, who buildest Jerusalem." 


This reading is that of Maimonides, while the Ash- 
kenazim adopted that of Rab Amram. 


Variants in 
the 
Rituals. 
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In No. xvi. God is addressed as “ Ab ha-Rahman ” 
— “the Merciful Father.” Before the conclusion is 
inserted “Be gracious unto us and answer us and 
hear our prayer, for Thou hearest the prayer of every 
mouth ? (the “‘Aruk,” under py, gives this reading: 
«Pull of mercy art Thou. Blessed be Thou who 
hearest prayer”). In the “Rezeh ” (No. xvii.) the 
text differs somewhat: “Be pleased... . with Thy 
people Israel [as in the German ritual] and to their 
prayer give heed "—a reading presented by Mai- 
monides also. Furthermore, the word * meherabh ” 
(— *speedily ") is introduced as qualifying the ex- 
pected answer to the prayer and the offerings. 
Amram has this adverb; but MaHaRIL objects to 
its insertion. 

Verbal changes, not materially affecting the mean- 
ing, occur also in the “ Ya‘aleh we-Yabo ” (for New 
Moons, etc.). But before “May our eyes behold ” 
the Sephardim insert “and Thou in Thy great mercy 
[“ wilt” or “dost ”] take delight in us and show us 
favor,” while Saadia Gaon adds before the conclusion 
(«Blessed be,” etc.): “and Thou wilt take delight 
in us as of yore.” 

Slight verbal modifications are found also in the 
Sephardic “Hoda’ah”; e.g., “and they [the living | 
shall praise and bless Thy great name in truth for- 
ever; for good [is] the God, our help and our aid, 
Selah, the God, the Good.” Abudarham quotes, 
“and Thy name be exalted constantly and forever 
and aye”; while Saadia’s version reads: “on ac- 
count of all, be Thou blessed and exalted; for Thou 
art the Only One in the universe, and there is none 
besides Thee.” The Roman Mahzor inserts before 
“and for all these” the following: “Thou hast not 
put us to shame, O Eternal our God, and Thou 
hast not hidden Thy face from us.” And so in the 
final benediction—for which the Sephardim always 
use the formula beginning with “Sim shalom,” never 
that with “Shalom rab”-—among the blessings 
asked for is included that for “much strength,” 
one not found in the German ritual. Maimonides 
and Amram likewise do not use the formula be- 
ginning with the words “Shalom rab.” Following 
Amram, Saadia, and Maimonides, the Sephardim 
read: “Torah and life, love and kindness” where the 
German ritual presents the construct case: “Torah 
of life and love of kindness." 

Moreover, in the Sephardic ritual a number of 
individual petitions are admitted in various benedic- 
tions, which is not the case in the Ashkenazic. In 
the introduction to the “Sanctification of the Day” 
(benediction No. iv.) for the Sabbath the Sephardim 
add on Friday evening lines which the Ashkenazim 
include only in the additional service 
(sce Dembitz, l.c. p. 141). For the mid- 
dle benediction of the Musaf the Seph- 
ardim have a simpler form (2d. p. 149). 
While the Germans quote in the prayer 
the language of the Pentateuch in reference to the 
sacrifices, the Sephardim omitit. In praying for 
the new month the Portuguese ritual adds: “May 
this month be the last of all our troubles, a begin- 
ning of our redemption." (For differences in the 
Musaf for Sabbath and New Moon see Dembitz. 
l.c. p. 159.) 

In the Vitry Mahzor’s reading the conjunction 


In the In- 
termediate 
Blessings. 


“waw?” is frequently dropped, much to the im- 
provement of the diction. In benediction No. ii. 
God is addressed as “Mazmiah Lanu Yeshu’ah,” 
“causing salvation to sprout forth ‘for us’”; while 
in No. iii. the prefixing of the definite article to the 
adjective gives the context a new significance, viz., 
not “Thy name is holy," but “Thy name is ‘the 
Holy One." In No. iv. the word "hokmah" is 
presented in addition to “binah” and * de'ah,? 2.e., 
* understanding, knowledge, wisdom, and reason.” 
In No. vi. the Vitry Mahzor has “a God good and 
forgiving art Thou” instead of “pardoning and 
forgiving,” thus conforming with the readings of 
Amram, Maimonides, and the Roman Mahzor. 

In No. viii. after “our wounds” follows “ our sick- 
nesses.” In No. x. for “ Blow the great shofar” this 
version reads “ Gather us from the four corners of all 
the earth into our land," which is found also in the 
Sephardic ritual and'in Amram and Maimonides. 

No. xv. is presented as in the Sephardic form (see 
above), but with the addition: 

* And may our prayers be sweet before Thee like the burnt 
offering and like the sacrifice. O be merciful, in Thy great 
mercies bring back Thy Shekinah to Zion and rearrange the 
sacrificial serviee for Jerusalem, and do Thou in mercy have 
yearnings for us and be pleased with us. And may our eyes 
behold Thy return to Zion in mercy às of yore.” 

So, also, Saadia: “and Thou wilt be pleased with 
us as of yore.” The “Modim” is given in an abbre- 
viated form; and in the last benediction the words 
“on every day " are inserted before “at all times." 

A great variety of readings is preserved in the 
case of benediction No. iii. In the Roman Mahzor 
the phraseology is: * From generation to generation 
we shall proclaim God King, for He alone is exalted 
and holy; and Thy praise, O our God, shall not de- 
part from our mouth forever and aye, for a God 
great and holy art Thou. Blessed be Thou. O Eter- 
nal, the holy God.” This isalso Amram’s language; 
but in Saadia’s ritual is presented: “Thou art holy 
and Thy name is holy, and Thy memorial [“ zeker "] 
is holy, and Thy throne is holy, and the holy ones 
every day will praise Thee, Selah. Blessed be 
Thou, God, the Holy One.” Maimonides confirms 
this version, though he omits the words “Thy me- 
morial is holy . . . and Thy throne is holy." In 
Sifre, Deut. 843 this benediction is quoted as * Holy 
art Thou and awe-inspiring Thy name,” which is 
the Ashkenazic reading for Rosh ha-Shanah and the 
Day of Atonement. | 

No. vii., “Tefillat Ta'anit," the prayer for fast- 
days (Ta‘an. 11b, 13b), has come down in various 
recensions. In the “‘Aruk,” under 54D. the reading 
is as follows: 

^ Answer us, our Father. answer us in this time and distress 

of ours, for we are in great trouble. Odo not hide Thyself from 
our supplication, for Thou answerest in time of trouble and 
tribulation, as it is written, ‘and they cried unto YnwH in their 
need and from their tribulations did He save them.' Blessed be 
Thon. O Eternal, who answerest in time of trouble." 
The formula given by Maimonides differs from this, 
as it does from those in vogue among the Ashke- 
nazim and the Sephardim respectively, which in turn 
disagree with each other. Maimonides has this 
reading: 

~ Answer us, O our Father, answer us on the fast-day of our 
affliction, for we are in great distress. Do not hide Thy face 
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irom us, and do not shut Thine ear from hearing our petition, 
and be near unto ourcry. Before we call, do Thou answer; 
we speak, do Thou hear like the word in which it is spoken: 
* and it shall be before they will call I shall answer; while still 
they are speaking I shall hear.’ For Thou dost hear the prayer 
of every mouth. Blessed be Thou, O Eternal, who hearest 
prayer." 


When, however, the reader repeated the prayer 
aloud, between vii. and viii., on reaching * for Thou 
dost hear," etc., he substituted “Thou art a God 
answering in time of trouble, ransoming and saving 
in all time of trouble and tribulation. Blessed be 
Thou, O Eternal, who answerest in time of trouble.” 
The Sephardic recension has the following: 


" Answer us, O our Father, answer us on this fast-day of af- 
tliction ; for we are in great distress. Do not turn to our wick- 
edness, and do not hide, O our King, from our supplication. Be, 
O be, near to our cry before we call unto Thee. Thou, yea 
Thou, wilt answer; we shall speak, Thou, yea Thou, wilt hear, 
according to the word which was spoken: ‘It shall be before 
they will call I shall answer; while still they are speaking I 
shall hear. For Thou art à God ransoming and helping 
and answering and showing mercy in all time of trouble and 
distress.” 


The German ritual adds: “do not hide Thy face 
from us”; and again: “ May Thy loving-kindness be 
[showu] to console us.” 

The petition for healing (No. viii.) appears with 
altered expressions in the Sephardic ritual, the 
words for “healing” being the unusual *arukah ” 
and “marpe.” Again, “our sicknesses” takes the 
place of “our sores or wounds.” So, also, in Mai- 
monides’ ritual, which moreover after the added 
“and all our pains” has “for a God [omitting 
“King”] healing, merciful, and trustworthy art 
Thou.” 

On the whole the language of the eighteen (nine- 
teen) benedictions is Biblical, and in phraseology is 
more especially similar to that of the Psalms. The 
following analysis may indicate the Biblical pas- 
sages underlying the “Tefillah”: 

Benediction No. i.: “Blessed be Thou, our God 
and the God of our fathers, the God of Abraham, 

Isaac, and Jacob” recalls Ex. iii. 15 

Biblical. (comp. Mek., Bo, 16.) “The high 

Sources. God,” Gen. xiv. 19. God * great, 

mighty, and awe-inspiring,” Deut. x. 
1% (comp. Ber. 33b; Sotah 69b). “Creator of all,” 
Gen. xiv. 19. * Bringing a redeemer," Isa. lix. 90. 
"Shield of Abraham," Ps. vii. 11; xviii. 38, 96; 
Ixxxiv. 10; Gen. xv. 1. 

No. ii: “Supportest the falling," Ps. cxlv. 14. 
" Healest the sick," Ex. xv. 26. “Settest free the cap- 
tives,” Ps. exlvi. T. * Keepest his faith” =“ keep- 
eth truth forever,” zb. exlvi. 6 (comp. Dan. xii. 2). 
“Killing and reviving,” I Sam. ii. 6. 

No. iii.: “Thou art holy,” Ps. xxii. 4. “The holy 
ones,” ib. xvi. 8. “fThey shall] praise Thee” = 
sing the “Hallel” phrase, which is a technical 
Psalm term and hence followed by SELAN. 

No. iv.: “Thou graciously vouchsafest” is a typ- 
ical Psalm idiom, the corresponding verb occur- 
ring perhaps more than 100 times in the psalter. 
" Understanding," Isa. xxix. 23; Jer. iii. 15: Ps. 
xciv. 10. | 

No. v.: “Repentance,” Isa. vi. 10, 13; ly. 7. 

No. vi.: “Pardon,” čb. lv. 7. 

No, vii.: “Behold our distress,” Ps. ix. 14, xxv. 
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18, cix. 158. “Fight our fight," zb. xxxv. 1, xliii. 
1, Ixxiv. 99. “And redeem us,” db. cix. 154 (comp. 
Lam. iii. 58). 

No. viii.: “Heal,” Jer. xvii. 14 (comp. id. xxx. 
17). Maimonides' reading, *all of our sicknesses," is 
based on Ps. ciii. 3. 

No. ix.: Compare ¢b. lxv. 5, 19; ciii. 5; Jer. 
Xxxi. 14. 

No. x.: “Gather our exiles," Isa. xi. 19, xxvii. 
18, xliii. 5, xlv. 20, Ix. 9; Jer. li. 27; Deut. xxx. 4: 
Mic. iv. 6; Ps. cxlvii. 9. 

No. xi.: “Reestablish our judges," Isa. i. 26. “In 
loving-kindness and mercy,” Hos. ii. 91. * King 
who lovest righteousness and justice," Ps. xxxiii. 
9, xcix. 4; Isa. Ixi. S (comp. also Isa. xxxv. 10, fi. 
11; Ps. cxlvi. 10). 

No. xii.: Theexpression *zedim" isa very famil- 
jar one of almost technical significance in the 
" Psalms of the poor" (for other expressions com- 
pare Ps. lxxxi. 15; Isa. xxv. 5). 

No. xiii.: For some of the words of this ben^dic. 
tion compare Jer. xxxi. 20; Isa. lxiii. 15; Ps. xxii. 
6, xxv. 2, lxxi. 5, cxliii. 8; Eccl. vi. 9. 

No. xiv.: Zech. viii. 3: Ps. exlvii. 2, Ixxxix. 86- 
37, exxii. 5. 

No. xv.: Hos. iii. 5; Isa, lvi, 7; Ps. 1, 28, exii, 9; 
Gen. xlix. 18; Ps. Ixxxix. 4, 18, 21, 96; xxv. 5; 
Ezek. xxix. 21, xxxiv. 98; Ps. exxxii. 17; Jer. 
xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15; Ps. exxxii. 10. 

No. xvi.: Ps, Ixv. 8. 

No. xvii.: Mic, iv. 11. 

No. xviii.: I Chron. xxix. 18; IL Sam. xxii. 86; 
Ps. Ixxix. 18; Lam. iii. 29; Ps, xxxviii. 6 (on the 
strength of which was. printed. the emendation 
" Ha-Mufkadot ? for the “Ha-Pekudot”); Jer. x. 6. 

No. xix.: Ps, xxix. 10; Num. vi. 27; Mic. vi. 8; 
Ps. cix. 165, exxv. 5. 

While in the main the language is Biblical, yet 
some use is made of mishnaic words; for example, 
" teshubah,? as denoting “repentance,” and the hif‘il 

“hasheb” have a synonym, “ we-ha- 
Mishnaic hazir” (in No. v.), in which sense the 
Phra- root is not found in Biblical Hebrew. 
seology. The expression “mehal” (vocalized 
“mehol”) is altogether  mishnaic 
(Yoma vii. 1; Ket. 17a; Ber. 28a; Shab. 30a; Ta‘an. 
20b; Sanh. 107a). “Nissim,” for “ wonders,” “ mira- 
cles,” has a significance which the Biblical werd 
“nes” does not possess (Ab. v.; Ber. ix. 1; Nid- 
dah 31a). So also the term “sha‘ah,” an adapta- 
tion from the Aramaie, occurs as the equivalent 
of the Hebrew *rega*" = “moment” (secondarily, 
"hour") *Peletat soferim " is a rabbinical designa- 
tion (Meg. Ta'an. xii; Yer. Ta'an. 66a), while 
“herut” = “freedom” is another late Hebrew term. . 
“ Gere ha-zedek ” is the late technical term for PRosE- 
LYTES. 

The language of the * Tefillah " would thus point 
to the mishnaic period, both before and after the 
destruction of the Temple, as the probable time of: 
its composition and compilation, That the Mishnah 
fails to record the text or to give other definite and 
coherent directions concerning the prayer except 
sporadically, indicates that when the Mishnah was 
finally compiled the benedictions were so well known 
that it was unnecessary to prescribe their text and 
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content (Maimonides on Men. iv.1b, quoted by Elbo- 
gen, “ Gesch. des Achtzehngebetes"), aluhough the 
aversion to making prayer a matter of rigor and 
Axed formula may perhaps have had a part in the 
neglect of the Mishnah. That this aversion con- 
tinued keen down to a comparatively late period is 
evidenced by the protests of R. Eliezer (Ber. 28a) 
and R. Simeon ben Yohai (Ab. ii. 18). R. Jose held 
that one should include something new in one's 
prayer every day (Yer. Ber. 8b), a principle said to 
have been carried into practise by R. Eleazar and 
R. Abbahu (Zb.). Prayer was not to be read as one 
would read a letter (2b.). 

While the Mishnah seems to have known the gen- 
eral content and sequence of the benedictions, much 
latitude prevailed as regards personal deviations in 
phraseology, at all events; so that men’s learning or 
the reverse could be judged by the manner in which 
they worded the benedictions (Tos. to Ber. i. 7). 

Prayers were not reduced to writing (Shab. 115b; 
Yer, Shab. 15c). Not until the times of the Masse- 

ket Soferim were written prayer-man- 
Preserved uals in existence (see Zunz, “ Ritus,” 
by p. 11) Hence the necessity of resort- 

Memory. ing to mnemonic verses in order to 

prevent too much variety—a method 
employed even by very late authorities. For in- 
stance, the * Tur" gives the verse Isa. vi. 8, contain- 
ing fourteen words, as a reminder that benediction 
No. iii. contains the same number of words. For 
No. iv., Ex. xxviii. 8 is the reminder that only 
seventeen words (excluding “hokmah”) are admis- 
sible. The number of words in No. v., namely, 
fifteen, is recalled by the similar number of words 
in Isa. lv. 7 orb. vi. 18, which proves the correct- 
ness of the German text. 

The “Kol Bo "states that No. vii. has eight- 
een words, as has the verse Ex. xvi. 25; and this 
would justify the insertion of the word “ Na” (N3), 
which appears in some versions. The * Rokeah;" 
however, reports only seventeen words, as in the 
German version. No. viii, has twenty-seven words, 
corresponding to the same number in Ex. xvi. 26 
or in the verse concerning cireumcision (Gen. xvii.), 
or to the twenty-seven letters of Prov. iv. 22 or Ps. 
ciii. 8. This list of correspondences in the number 
of words or letters, invoked by the very late author- 
ities to settle disputed readings, might be extended, 
as such analogy is assigned to almost every bene- 
diction (see Baer's commentary in his “Seder 'Abo- 
dat Israel,” pp. 89 et seq.). 

The earlier Talmudie teachers resorted to simi- 
lar aids in order to fix the number of the benedic- 

tions contained in the “ Tefillah.” The 


Choice of choice of eighteen is certainly a mere 
the accident; for at one time the collection 
Number contained less, and at another more, 
Eighteen. thanthatnumber. The fact that such 


mnemonic verses came into vogue sug- 
gests that originally the number of the benedictions 
was not definitely fixed; while the popularity of 
the verses fixing the number as eighteen is prob- 
ably caused by the continued designation of the 
prayer as the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” though it now 
has nineteen benedictions (according to “J. Q. R." 
xiv. 585, the Yemen *Siddur? bas the superscrip- 
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tion “Nineteen Benedictions”). Eighteen corre- 
sponds to the eighteen times God’s name is men- 
tioned in Ps. xxix. (Yer. Ber. 8a, above; Lev. R. i.), 
which psalm, nevertheless, seems to indicate the 
number of benedictions as nineteen (see Elbogen, 
l.c. ; “Monatsschrift,” 1902, p. 353). Another mne- 
monic reference, based upon the number of times the 
names of the three Patriarchs occur together in the 
Pentateuch (Gen. R. Ixix.), is resorted to,.and. points 
to the fact that at one time seventeen benedictions 
only were counted. 

Other bases of computations of the number eight- 
een are: (1) the eighteen times God's name is re- 
ferred to in the “Shema‘”; (2) the eighteen great 
hollows in the spinal column (Ber. 28b); (3) the 
eighteen psalms at the beginning of the Book of 
Psalms (i.-ii. being really only i.; Yer. Ber. iv.); (4) 
the eighteen “commands” which are in the pericope 
* Pekude” (Ex. xxxviii. 21 e£ seg.) ; (5) the eighteen 
names of Yuwuin Miriam’s song by the sea (Ex. - 
xv.) These mnemonic references suggest the fact 
that originally the number was not eighteen; other- 
wise the pains taken to associate this number with 
other eighteens would be inexplicable. 

The Talmud names Simeon ha-Pakoli as the editor 
of the collection in the academy of R. Gamaliel II. 

at Jabneh (Ber. 98b) But this can 
History of not mean that the benedictions were 


the unknown before that date; forin other 
Prayer. passages the “Shemoneh *Esreh" is 


traced to the “ first wise men” (D°O3M 


mnnn; Sifre, Deut. 848), and again to “120 


elders and among these a number of prophets” 
(Meg. 17b) This latter opinion harmonizes with 
the usual assumption that the “men of the Great 
Synagogue " arranged and instituted the prayer serv- 
ices (Ber. 88a). In order to removethe discrepancies 
between the latter and the former assignment of edi- 
torship, the Talmud takes refuge in the explanation 
that the prayers had fallen into disuse, and that 
Gamaliel reinstituted them (Meg. 182). 

The historical kernel in these conflicting reports 
seems to be the indubitable fact that the benedic- 
tions date from the earliest days of the Pharisaic 
Synagogue. They were at first spontaneous out- 
growths of the efforts to establish the Pharisaic Syn- 
agogue in opposition to, or at least in correspond- 
ence with, the Sadducean Temple service. This is 
apparent from the haggadic endeavor to connect the 
stated times of prayer with the sacrificial routine of 
the Temple, the morning and the afternoon “ Tefil- 
lah ” recalling the constant offerings (Ber. 20b; Gen. 
R. Ixviii.), while for the evening “Tefillah” re- 
course was had to artificial comparison with the 
sacrificial portions consumed on the altar during the 
night. In certain other homilies the fixation of the 
day's periods for the three “ Tefillot " is represented 
as being in harmony with the daily course of the 
sun (Gen. R. lxviii.: R. Samuel bar Nahman, in 
Yer. Ber. iv.). Again, the Patriarchs are credited 
with having devised this tripartite scheme (Ber. 
26b; Abraham = morning; Isaac = afternoon; Jacob 
= evening) Dan. vi. 11 is the proof that this sys- 
tem of praying three times a day was recognized in 
the Maccabean era. Gradually both the hours for 
the * Tefillah? and the formulas thereof acquired 
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greater regularity, though much uncertainty as 
to content, sequence, and phraseology continued 
to prevail. R. Gamaliel II. undertook finally both 
to fix definitely the public service and to regulate 
private devotion. He directed Simeon ha-Pakoli to 
edit the benedictions—probably in the order they 
had already acquired—and made it a 
Edited by duty, incumbent on every one, to re- 
Gamaliel cite the prayer three times daily. Un- 
II. der Gamaliel, also, another paragraph, 
directed against the traitors in the 
household of Israel, was added, thus making the 
number eighteen (Ber. iv. 8; see Gritz, * Gesch." 8d 
ed., iv. 80 e£ seq.). 

Old material is thus preserved in the eighteen 
benedictions as arranged and edited by the school of 
Gamaliel IT. The primitive form of most of them 
was undoubtedly much simpler, J, Derenbourg (in 
“R. E. J.” xiv. 26 et seg.) makes two facts appear 
plausible: 

(1) While recited in the Temple, the original con- 
clusion of benedictions was * Blessed be Thou, O 
Eternal, God of Israel from eternity to eternity " (Ber. 
ix. 5; Geiger, in “Kerem Hemed,” v. 102; idem, 
“ Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der Mischnah,” ii. 
2;" He-Haluz,” vii. 88), emphasizin g the “ other eter- 
nity or world" denied by heretics. From this is de- 
rived the usual designation of God as “ King of the 
world,” not found, strange to say, in the eighteen 
benedictions—a circumstance that attracted the at- 
tention of the Rabbis (Ber. 29a). This omission 
might indicate that the bulk of the benedictions 
received something like their present form under 
the supremacy of the Romans, who did not tolerate 
the declaration “God is king." More likely is 
the explanation that the omission was for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the misconstruction that God ruled 
only over this world. In the Rosh ha-Shanah 
prayer the thought of God's rulership is all the 
more strongly emphasized; and this fact suggests 
that the Rosh ha-Shanah interpolations are posterior 
to the controversies with the Jewish heretics and 
the Romans, but not to the time when Christianity's 
Messianic theology had to be answered by affirma- 
tions of the Jewish teaching that God alone is 
king. The word T, wherever found in the text, 
is a later insertion. So also is the phrase MINNI = 


“in love,” which also carries an anti-Pauline point 
(see Epistle of Paul to the Romans), . 


(2) In the middle, non-constant benedictions (Nos. 
iv.-xvi.) there is a uniform structure: namely, they 
contain two parallel stichoi and a third preceding 
the “Blessed be” of the “sealing” (as the Rabbis 
call it) of the benediction; for example, in No. iv. 
are: (1) “Thou graciously vouchsafest knowledge 
to man” = (2) “and teachest mortals understand- 
ing "; and (8) * Vouchsafe unto us from Thee knowl- 
edge, understanding, and intelligence." By this 
test the later enlargements are easily Separated from 
the original stock. 

In the "sealing ” formula, too, later amplifications 
are found. It was always composed of two words 
and no more, as in Nos. vii, ix., xiv., and xvi. of 
the present text; so No. vi. originally read 3455 
mbps: No. viii., troi ND; and the others simi- 
larly: 
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The abstracts of the benedictions (Ber. 29a) 
which R. Joshua (75. 28b) recommended, and Rab 
and Samuel explained, so that the last-named has 
come to be considered as the author of a résumé of 
this kind (70. 29a), indicate that pri- 
The marily the longer eulogies were at 
Abstracts. least not popular. Abaye (4th cent.) 
found the fondness for these abstracts 
so strong that he pronounced a curse upon those 
who should use them(zd.). In the time of R. Akiba 
the knowledge of the eighteen benedictions was not 
yet universal; for he advised that one who was 
familiar with the prayer should recite it, and that 
one who was not might discharge his duty by re- 
citing a résumé (75. 98b). In dangerous places a 
very brief formula was, according to R. Joshua, 
substituted: “Help, O Eternal, Thy people, the 
remnant of Israel. May their needs at all the part- 
ings of the roads be before Thee. Blessed be Thou, 
O Lord, who hearest prayer" (Der. iv. 8). The fol- 
lowing brief prayer, attributed to R. Eliezer, is for 
use in places where wild animals and robbers may 
be prowling about: “Thy will be done in heaven 
above, and bestow case of mind upon them that fear 
Thee [on earth] below, and what is good in Thine 
cyes execute. Blessed be Thou, O Eternal, who 
hearest prayer" (Z6. 299b). R. Joshua recommended 
this formula: “Hear the cry of Thy people Israel, 
and do speedily according to their petition. Blessed 
be Thou, O Eternal, who hearest prayer." R. Blic- 
zer, the son of R. Zadok, virtually repeated the pre- 
ceding, with merely the substitution of a synonym 
for “ery.” Others used this form: “The needs of 
Thy people Israel are many, and their knowledge is 
scarce [limited]. May it bea pleasure from before 
Thee, O Eternal, our God, to vouchsafe unto each 
sufficiency of sustenance and to each and every one 
enough to satisfy his wants. Blessed be Thou, O 
Eternal, who hearest prayer” (25.). This last form 
came to he officially favored (7d.), 

That, even after the “Tefillah” had been fixed as 
containing eighteen (nineteen) benedictions, the tend- 
ency to enlarge and embellish their content ro- 
mained strong, may be inferred from the admoni- 
tion not to exaggerate further God's praises (Meg. 
18a); or, as R. Johanan has it: “Whoever exagger- 
ates the laudations of the Holy One— praised be He! 
—will be uprooted from the world” (20.), R. Hanina 
took occasion to reprove very se verely a reader who 
added attribute to attribute while addressing the 
Deity. If the “men of the Great Synagogue” had 
not inserted the qualifications “great, mighty, and 
awe-inspiring,” none would dare repeat them (Meg, 
252; Ber. 93b; sce AGnosticism). Provisions were 
made to silence readers who should indulge their 
fancy by introducing innovations (Ber. 99b), espe- 
cially such as were regarded with suspicion as evin- 
cing heretical leanings, 

The abstracts, however, throw light on what 
may have been the number of the benedictions be- 
fore Gamaliel fixed it at eighteen by addition of the 
petition for the punishment of traitors (“ wela-mal- 
shinim”). The Babylonian Talmud has preserved 
one version; Yerushalmi, another (or two: a longer 
and a briefer form, of which the fragments have been 
combined; see J. Derenbourg in “R. E. J.” xiv. 832). 
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These abstracts, known as the * Habinenu ” from 
their first word, were intended to replace benedic- 
tions Nos. iv.-Xvi. The Babylonian text reads as 


follows: | | 

" Give us understanding, O Eternal, our God, to know Thy 
ways, and circumcise our hearts to,fear Thee; and do Thou par- 
don us that we may be redeemed. And remove from us bodily 
pain; and fatten us With the fertility of Thy land; and our dis- 
persed ones from the four corners of the earth do Thou gather 
together ; and they that go astray against the knowledge of Thee 
snall be judged ; and upon the evil-doers do Thou lift up Thy 
hand; but may the righteous rejoice in the building of Thy city, 
and in the refounding of Thy Temple, and in the sprouting up 
of a horn unto David Thy servant, and in the preparing of a light 
for Jesse's son, Thy Messiah. Before we call Thou wilt answer. 
Blessed be Thou, O Eternal, who hearest prayer" (Ber. 29a). 
An examination of the phrascology establishes the 
concordance of this abstract and the *Shemoneh 
Bereh ” as in the prayer-books. 

The Palestinian text (Yer. Ber. iv.) reveals the 
contraction of two blessings into one. * Give us un- 
derstanding, O Eternal, our God [= No. iv.], and 
be pleased with our repentance [— v.]; pardon 
us, O our Redeemer [vi.-vii.], and heal our sick 
[= viii.], bless our years with dews of blessing [ix. ]; 
for the dispersed Thou wilt gather [x.], they who 
err against Thee to be [will be] judged [xi.]; but 
upon the evil-doers thou wilt lay Thy hand [xii.], 
and they who trust in Thee will rejoice [xiii.] in the 
rebuilding of Thy city and in the restoration of 
Thy sanctuary [xiv.]. Before we call Thou wilt 
answer [xvi.]. Blessed be Thou, O Eternal, who 
answerest prayer." From this it appears that No. 
xv, (* the sprout of David ”) is omitted; it was not 
regarded as an independent benediction, but formed 
part of the one preceding. According to this, sev- 
enteen was the number of benedictions without the 
“Birkat ha-Zaddukim.” That this was the case 
originally is evidenced by other facts. In Yer. Ber. 
iv. 5. R. H. iv. 6, Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxix. (ed. Buber, 

p. 282), and Midr. Shemu'el R. xxvi. 
The the * sealing " of benediction No. xiv. 
Fifteenth is quoted as “Blessed be Thou, O 


Bene- Eternal, the God of David, and the 
diction. builder of Jerusalem,” indicating that 
Nos. xiv, and xv. formed only one 

benedietion. In support of this is the notation of 


what now is No. xvi. as No. xv. (Yer. Ber. ii. 4; 
Gen. R. xlix.). Again: (1) In Yer. Ber. ii. 4, iv. 8, and 
Ta'an. ii. 2, the Tosef., Ber. iii. 25 is quoted as report- 
ing the inclusion of the * David " benediction in that 
concerning the rebuilding of Jerusalem. (2) In the 
account by Yer. Ber. 4d of the order in which the 
benedictions follow each other, the benediction con- 
cerning David is not mentioned. (93) In many of 
Kalir's compositions—still used in the Italian ritual 
— for Purim, Hosha‘na Rabbah, the Seventeenth of 
Tammuz, and the Tenth of Tebet, in which he fol- 
lows the sequence of the “Tefillah,” this No. xv. 
is not found (Rapoport, in “ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” x., 
notes 28, 33). Additional indications that Nos. xiv. 
and xv. were originally one are found in “ Halakot 
Gedolot” (Ber. vi.), “Sefer ha-Eshkol ” (“ Tefillah,” 
etc., ed. Auerbach, p. 20), and Midr. Lekah Tob on 
Deut. iii. 23. 

But in Babylon this contraction was deemed im- 
proper. The question, put into the mouth of David 
(Sanh. 107a), why God is called the God of Abraham 
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but not the God of David, suggests the elimination 
of “Elohe Dawid” from benediction No. xiv. In 
Babylon Nos. xiv. and xv. were counted as two dis- 
tinct blessings. But this division seems to have 
been later than the introduction of the prayer 
against the traitors by Gamaliel (see Pes. 107a, 117b; 
Tan., Wayera [ed. Buber, p. 42]: “in Babel they re- 
cite nineteen”), though Rapoport (*'Erck Millin,” 
p. 228b), Müller (^ Hillufim,” p. 47), and others hold, 
to the contrary, that the contraction (in Palestine) of 
Nos. xiv. and xv. was à contrivance to retain the 
traditional number eighteen, which had been en- 
larged by the addition of one under Gamaliel 1I. 
Which of the two views is the more plausible it is. 
difficult to decide. i 

At all events, the sequence in the existing. ari 
rangement. is logical. The midrashic explanation 
connects it with events in the lives of the Patriarchs- 
When Abraham was saved the angels recited the 
“Blessed be Thou . . . shield of Abraham” (No. f.; 
Pirke R. El. xxvii.); when Isaac was saved by the 
substitution of the ram they chanted *. . . reviving 
the dead ” (No. ii.; Pirke R. El. xxxi.); when Jacob: 

touched the gate of heaven they in- 
Haggadie toned *. . . the holy God” (No. iii.; 
Explana-  Pirke R. El. xxxv.); and when Pha- 
tion of  raoh raised Joseph to the dignity of 
Sequence. viceroy and Gabriel came to teach him 
the seventy languages, the angels re- 
cited ". . . vouchsafing knowledge ” (No. iv.; 
comp. Pirke R. El. ix., where Moses calls forth the 
benediction by receiving the knowledge of God's in- 
effable name). No. v. was spoken over Reuben and 
Bilhah (or when Manasseh the king repented; tb. 
xliii.). No. vi. refers to Judah and Tamar; No. vii. to 
Israel's deliverance from Egypt; No. viii. was first 
sung at Abraham's recovery, through Raphael's 
treatment, from the pain of circumcision; No. ix. re- 
fers to Isaac’s planting and plowing; No. x. to 
Jacob’s reunion with his family in Egypt; No. xi. 
to Israel's receiving the Law (* Mishpatim "); No. 
xii. to Egypt’s undoing in the Red Sea; No. xiil. to 
Joseph's tender closing of Jacob's eyes; No. xiv. to 
Solomon’s building of the Temple; No. xv. to 
Israel's salvation at the Red Sea; No. xvi. to Israel's 
distress and ever-present help; No. xvii. to the es- 
tablishinent of the Tabernacle (* Shekinah ”); No. 
xviii. to Solomon’s bringing the Ark into the inner 
sanctuary; No. xix. to the Israelites’ conquest of 
the land after which they had peace. 

Why No. iv. follows upon No. iii. is explained in 
Meg. 17b by a reference to Isa. xxix. 23; why the 
“Teshubah” immediately succeeds the “ Binah," by 
a reference to Isa. vi. 10. Again, upon the * Teshu- 
bah," repentance, follows the “Selihah,” pardon, 
in keeping with Isa. 1v. 7. The * Ge'ullah," redemp- 
tion, should be the seventh benediction (Meg. 17b) 
because redemption will take place on the seventh 
day, or rather, as stated by the “Cuzari” and the 
“Tur,” because the result of forgiveness is redemp- 
Hon. No. viii. treats of healing because the eighth 
day is for circumcision (Meg. 17b) No. x. follows 
No. ix. so as to harmonize with Ezek. xxxvi. 8 (Meg. 
17b) As soon as the dispersed (No. x.) are gathered, 
judgment (No. xi.) will be visited on the evil-doers 
as stated in Isa. i. 26 (Meg. 17b); and when this has 
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taken place all treason (No. xii.) will cease (Ber. 
28b; Meg. 17b; Yer. Ber. iv.). As the traitors are 
mentioned, the righteous (No. xiii.) naturally are 
suggested: and their triumph is assured by the 
downfall of the wicked (Ps. lxx. 11; Meg. l.e.). 
The immediate outcome of this triumph is the resur- 
rection of Jerusalem (No. xiv.; Ps. exxii. 6; Meg. 
Le.) and the reenthronement of David's house (NO. 
xv.; Hos. iii. 5; Isa. lvi. 7; Ps. l. 29; Meg. 18a) The 
connection between the last benediction and the 
priestly blessing is established (Meg. 18a) by Num. 
vi. 27 and Ps. xxix. 11. mM 

. The last three benedictions seem to be the oldest of 
the collection. The names of Nos. xvii. and xviii. 
| (^*Abodah" and “Hoda’ah”) occur 
The Age of in the liturgy for the high priest for the 
. the Day of Atonement as described in the 
Concluding Mishnah (Yoma vii, 1). It goes with- 


Bene- out saying that parts of the present 
dictions. text of No. xvii. could not have been 


used before the destruction of the 
Temple. But in Yer. Yoma 44b is given a conclu- 
ding formula almost identical with that now used on 
holy days when the blessing is recited by the ko- 
hanim (qT3yD3 NJ TWNU; in Yer. Sotah 22a, and 
in the commentary of R. Hananeel on Yoma l.c., the 
reading is: Tay) AN VA T29 TN), While in the 


“Hoda’ah” the ending is almost as now, JD man 
nri» = “Thou, the one to whom it is good to give 


thanks.” The last threeand the first three blessings 
were included in the daily prayer of the priests 
(Tamid iv., v. 1; see Gritz, l.c. 9d ed., ii. 187, note 
4). Zunz (*G. V.” 2d ed., p. 880) would assign 
these to the days of the high priest Simeon. These 
six are also mentioned by name in an old mishnah 
(R. H. iv. 5). This would support the assumption 
that the motive of the early Synagogue was anti- 
sacerdotal. The very prayers used in the Temple 
service by the high priest in the most solemn func- 
tion were taken over into the Synagogue with the 
implication that this “‘Abodah” was as effective as 
was the sacerdotal ritual. The function of blessin g 
the people the Pharisees would not and could not 
arrogate unto themselves. Instead they adopted or 
composed the “Sim Shalom," known as the “Birkat 
Kohanim” (priestly blessing), and therefore equiv- 
alent to the “lifting up of the priest’s hands” (for 
these terms see Maimonides and RaBaD on Tamid 
v.1; and Ta‘an. iv. 1; Tamid vii. 2; Ber. v. 4). 
The affinity, noticed by Loeb (in “R. E. J.” xix. 17), 
of the “Shemoneh *Esreh ” with the “ psalms of the 
poor” is in keeping with the Pharisaic-Hasidic em- 
phasis of the benedictions. The “pious 
The and poor " of the Psalms were theideal 
‘‘Psalms types which the Pharisees sought to 
of imitate. The palpable emphasis of 
the Poor.” No. ii. on the resurrection (hence one 
of its names, * Tehiyyat ha-Metim ?; 
Ber. v. 2; Ta'an. 2a) confirms this theory. The ex- 
pressions used in this blessing are Biblical (see Loeb 
in ^R. E. J.” xix.). The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion is intimately connected with Pharisaic national- 
ism. Theanti-Sadducean protest in this benediction 
is evident. 
Of the middle benedictions, No. ix., the blessing 
for the year, discloses a situation such as prevailed 
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before the disruption of the state, when agriculture 
was the chief occupation of the Jews. It must for 
this reason be credited with being one of the oldest 
parts of the “Tefillah.” Nos. iv. and xvi. are not 
specific in content. The latter is a good summary 
of the petitions (comp. that of the high priest iu 
Yoma 70a and Yer. Yoma 44b), while No. iv., more 
than any other, is characteristic of a religion in 
which understanding is considered essential to.piety. 


The importance of this. petition was recognized at 


an early date. R. Judah ha-Nasi desired to have it 
used on the Sabbath as well as on week-days (Yer. 


Ber. v. 2: “if no understanding, whence prayer? ”), 


This passion for knowledgé also was characteristic 
of Pharisaism. The prayer for the sick may perhaps 
likewise be assigned. among the older portions (sec 
Elbogen, l.e. p. 841). 

In its earlier composition, then, the “Tefillah " 
seems to have comprised Nos. i., ii., iii., iv., viii., 
xiv., xvii., xviii., and xix. The other benedictions 
are altogether of a national content. None of them 
may be assigned to adate before the Maccabean era, 
while for many a later one is suggested by the con- 
tent. But the prayer found in Ecclus. (Sirach) 
xxxvi. should be kept in mind, as it proves that 
prayers for Jerusalem, and even for the Temple, 
were not unusual while both were still Standing. 


The original meaning of the prayer against enemies 
is perhaps also apparent in this chapter: 


Verse 1. Save us, God of all, and lift up Thy fear upon all 
the nations." 

Verse 2. " Swing on high the liaud against the Strange people 
and let them behold Thy might." 

Verse 3. " As before their eyes Thou wert proved the Holy 
One in us, so before our eyes be Thou glorifled in them." 

Verse 4. * And they shall know as we do know that there is. 
no God besides Thee.” 

Verse 5. " Renew signs and repeat miraculous deeds. Lift 
up in glory hand and right arm." 

Verse 6. “Summon wrath and pour out glowing anger. Hurl 
back the adversary and humiliate the enemy.” 

Verse 7. * Gather all the tribes of Jacob and do Thou cause 
them to inherit as of old.” 

Verse 8. " Make glad the people called by Thy name, Israel 
Thou namedst the first-born.” 

Verse 9, '* Have mercy on Thy holy city, Jerusalem, the place 
of Thy dwelling.” | 

Verse 10. “Fill Zion with Thy splendor and with Thy glory 
Thy Temple.” 

Verse 11. " Hear the prayer of Thy servants like the blessing 
of Aaron upon Thy people.” 


This has the appearance of being an epitome of 
the “ Tefillah " as known in the days of Ben Sira. 


Verse 1: “ God of all ” recalls benediction No. i., While 1b is the 
key-note of the prayer for Rosh ha-Shanah. 

Verse 2 contains the word n«31 = bene- 
diction No. ii. at, tidie = es 

Verse 3 is a summary of the ** Kedushshüti" 
— benediction No. iii. 

Verse 4 explains the knowledge asked for in No. iv. 

Verse 6 accounts for the petition against the enemy, No. xii. 

Verse 7 is the prayer for the exiles, No. x. 

Verse 8 is the content of the prayer in behalf of the pious, 
No. xiii. 

Verse 9 is the prayer for Jerusalem, No. xiv. 

Verse 10 recalls No. xvii. | 

Verse 11 is elearly related to both Nos. xvi. and xix. 

Another line begins * Hasten the end-time,” which may, by 
its Messianic implication, suggest benediction No. xy. (“the 
sprout of David"). 


If this construction of Ben Sira’s rayer is admis- 
pray 


sible, many of the benedictions must be assigned to 
the Maccabean era, though most scholars have. re- 


Analogies 
in Sirach. 
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garded them as posterior to the destruction of the 
Temple. The verse marked 5, indeed, seems to be a 
commentary on benediction No. xi. It begins with 
ihe word win, and thus suggests the verse: * Lead 
us back to Thee and we shall return, renew our days 
as of yore” (Lam. v. 21, Hebr.). ‘Instead of for the 
“jud ges, ” Ben Sira prays for the reestablishment of 
God's * judgments," in open allusion to the Exodus 
(Ex. xii. 12; Num. xxxiii. 4; Ezek. xxv. 11, from 
which verse he borrows the name “ Moab ” asa desig- 
nation of the enemy in the prayer). It is probable 
that the redding of No. xi. as now given is a later 
reconstruction of a petition with the implications of 
the Ecclesiasticus paraphrase. This.explanation will 
obviate the many objections:raised against the cur- 
rent opinions; ¢.g., that under Roman or other foreign 
rule the Jews would hardly have been permitted to 
east reflections on the courts of their masters. The 
Maccabean period seems to furnish adequate back- 
eround for the national petitions, though the ex- 
periences of the Roman war and the subsequent dis- 
asters may have heightened the coloring in many 
details. 

The. history of the petition against enemies may 
serve to illustrate the development of the sev- 
eral component parts of the * Tefillah ” in keeping 

with provocations and changed condi- 


Petition tions. The verses of Ecclesiasticus 
Against make it certain that the Syrian oppress- 
Enemies. ors were the first against whom this 
outcry of the poor, oppressed victims 

of tyranny was directed. As the Syrians were 


aided by the apostates, the “zedim,” these were also 
embraced in the imprecatory appeal: The prayer 
was in fact designated even in later days as 7373 
p" yb, a petition to humiliate .the arrogant 
(*zedim"; Yer. Ber. ii. 8, iv. 2). A century later 
the Sadducees furnished the type, hence it came to 
be designated as the “Birkat ha-Zaddukim" (but 
“Zaddukim ” may in this connection be merely a 
euphemism for * Minim ”; Yer. Ber. iv. 3; Ber. 98b). 
Under Gamaliel II. it was invoked against here- 
ties, traitors, and traducers: the “minim” and the 
' yosh im," or, as Maimonides reads, the APIKORESIM 
(see also his commentary on Sanh. x. 1, and “ Yad,” 
Teshubah, iii. 6-8), The latter were the freethink- 
ers; the former, the Judeo-Christians. These had 
brought much. trouble into the camp of faithful 
Israel; they disputed with the Rabbis; even R. 
Gamaliel had often to controvert them (see “ He- 
Haluz," vii. 81 e£ seg.); they involved the Jews in 
difficulties with the Roman government (Tosef., 
Hul. ii. 24); they denounced the. Jews to the au- 
thorities (hence “minim” and pyyonn, R. H. 18a; 
Tos. to Sanh. xiii; ‘Olam R. iii.; comp. Joël, 
“Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte,” i. 33 et seq.; 
Gutmann, in * Monatsschrift," 1898, p. 844). 

R. Gamaliel revitalized the prayer originally di- 
rected against the Syrians and their sympathizers 
(so also Loeb, Weiss, and Hoffmann; Elbogen [/.c. 
p. 857] rejects this view in favor of the assumption 
that the original composition of the prayer was due 
to Gamaliel), his purpose being to test those sus- 
pected of being minim (Tan., Wayikra, ed. Buber, 
p. 2a; Yer. Ber. v. 4. The editorship is ascribed 
to Samuel the Younger (Ber. 28a), who, however, is 
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reported to have forgotten its form the very next 
year. According to Yer. Ber. v. 8 he merely omitted 
some part of the prayer; and, as he was not under 
suspicion of heresy, the omission was overlooked. 
The above account seems to suggest that this 
“new ” (revised) addition to the benedictions was not 
admitted at once and without some opposition, The 
prayer has undergone since the days of Gamaliel 
many textual changes, as the variety 
" Modifica- of versions extant evidences. “ Kol 
. tions in Bo” gives the number of the words 
‘“ Birkat contained therein as thirty-two, which | 
ha-Minim.” agrees with none of the extant recen- 
sions. The prayer furnished the tra- 
ducers of Judaism and the Jews a ready weapon of 
attack (e.g., Wagenseil ; see “ Sefer Nizzahon,”p. 348). 
In the Mahzor of Salonica it begins with the word 
* La-meshummadim ? (see Orah Hay yim, 118), as it 
does in the Roman Mahzor (see also * Kesef Mishneh, 
Tefillah,” at the beginning of ji). ^* Meshummad" 
designates a Jew who apostatizes (Ramban on Ex. 
xii. 48 gives an incorrect identification, as .does 
Parhon, s.v. y3t/) or is lax in his religious duties 
(*Er. 69a; Hul. 5a; Sanh. 27a; Hor. 11a; Targ. Onk. 
to Ex. xii. 48; Mek., Bo, 15; Git. 45a, in the uncen- 
sored editions; the censored have * Mumar") The 
prayer is not inspired, however, by hatred toward 
non-Jews; nevertheless, in order to ebviate hostile 


misconstructions, the text was modified. Originally 
the opening words were “ La-zedim ula-minim,” and 


the conclusion had “makniat zedim " (sec “Sefer 
ha-Eshkol ? and *Shibbole ha-Leket") Thechange 
of the beginning into *La-meshummadim" is old 
(Zunz, * G. V." 2d ed., p. 380). Another emendation 
was * We-la-posh'im ” (edem, * Ritus," p. 89), which 
readily gave way to the colorless * We-la-malshinim " 
(in the German ritual among others) For * minim" 
was substituted the expression *all doers of in- 
iquity"; but the Sephardim retained “ minim," while 
Maimonides has * Epicureans." In the older versions 
the continuation is: *and all the enemiés of Thy 
people,” or, in Amram Gaon's * Siddur," “all our en- 
emies?"; but this is modified in the German and Ro- 
man into *and they all," while Maimonides omits the 
clause altogether. Finally, there was mention of the 
“kingdom of arrogance” (“zadon”) — the Roman 
empire. For this Amram presents "the doefs of 
‘zadon, " which at last was turned into "zedim," 
thus reverting to the earliest expression. The con- 
clusion is either “who breakest the enemies " (Midr. 
Teh.) or “humiliates the arrogant” (Amram); in 
the former phrase Saadia and Maimonides replace 
the noun “enemies” by “evil-doers.” 

According to Zunz, the seventh benediction looks 
like a duplication and is superfluous: at all events 
itis misplaced. "There is some probability that it 
original formed partof the liturgy for the fast- 
days, when 18-+ 6 benedictions constituted the “ Te- 
fillah ” (Taʻan. ii. 2); forin specifying the additional 
benedictions the Mishnah enumerates seven, not 
six (db. ii. 4). The first of the seven enumerated is 
identical with the one contained in the “Shemoneh 
‘Esreh ” as No. vii. Most likely when Israel's dis- 
tress became constant this petition for help was 
‘gradually made a part of the daily liturgy. 

As the prevailing use of the plural shows, the 
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"* Shemoneh ‘Esreh” was first intended as a prayer 
jin behalf of the congregation, which listened 
in silence and at certain points 
Method of bowed with the reader (Tos. to Ber. i. 
Recital. 9). By joining the precentor in read- 
ing aloud, one became notorious (20.). 
At the conclusion of every benediction the congre- 
gants, while in the Temple, said * Amen," probably 
because the Tetragrammaton was pronounced; the 
response was " Blessed be the name; the glory of 
His kingdom [endureth] forever and aye” (Tos. to 
Ber. vii. 22; Taʻan. 16b). Gradually, after R. Gama- 
liel, it came to be the custom that every man softly. 
read the “'Tefilah ? for himself, instead of merely 
listening to the reader’s recitation of it; only 
for one not familiar enough (*p3 Yywt) with the 
prayer was the older practise held permissible. 
Then, in order to give the reader time to go over the 
* Tefillah" first for himself, silent praying by all 
was allowed to precede the audible recitation by. the 
reader (see Sotah 40a; Yer. Ber. i. S. In Babylon 
this became the rule, but in Palestine the “ Tefilah ? 
was read aloud by the congregation (Müller, * Hil- 
lufim, ? No. 43; Zunz, * Ritus, ” p. 88). Formerly 
the reader would not ascend (or descend to) the 
rostrum before beginning the loud (second) recital 
(Elbogen, ĉe. p. 4831). Familiarity with the con- 
tents and reverential recital of the benedictions was 
insisted on in à reader (Bacher, in *J. Q. R." xiv. 
586), that those who were ignorant might by listen- 
ing to him discharge their duty. Maimonides abro- 
gated the repetition of the “ Tefillah ” (Zunz, l.c. p. 
95) for the congregation at Cairo, though not in his 
“Yad” (see * Yad,” Tefillin, ix. 2e£seg.). In the eve- 
ning service, attendance at which was by some not re- 
garded as obligatory (Weiss, “ Dor," ii.76; Ber. 27b), 
the “ Tefillah” was not repeated aloud; and as a rule 
only eighteen Biblical verses, to take the place of 
the eighteen benedictions, were read (see L. Loew 
in * Monatsschrift," 1884, pp. 112 et seg.; *Shib- 
bole ha-Leket,” ed. Buber, p. 21; SeMaG, command 
No, 19). 

According to * Shibbole ha-Leket " (ed. Buber, p. 
9), some prefaced the “Tefillah” by the verse Ps. 
Ixv. 8, while in Constantine * Wehu Rahum” was 
recited as an introduction (Zunz, * Ritus," p. 52). 
At the end, after Mar bar Rabina's ^ My God keep 
my tongue” (Ber. 17a), during the Middle Ages was 
added “do on account of Thy name," etc. ; then to 
this, Ps. xix. 15; and, still later, the phrase “He 
who established peace," ete. (* Shibbole ha-Leket,” 
p.18) In the Roman ritual the * Elohai Nezor” 
(Ber. 17a) is missing (Zunz, l.c. p. 79). 

In the Reform liturgies, in benediction No. i 
“ goel” is changed to * ge'ullah ” (redemption). In 
No. ii. the resurrection is replaced by "sustaining 
in life the whole” and by “redeeming the soul of His 
servants from death." The prayers for Jerusalem, 
for the reestablishment of the sacrifices, and for the 
coming of the Messiah are omitted, as is also the 
petition against the enemies of Israel (comp. * Pro- 
tokolle der Zweiten Rabbinerversammlung,” pp. 104 
et seg., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845). 


Winona Y: Zunz. G. V. Ist ed., pp. 367-368; Delitzsch, Zur 
Geschichte der Jüdischen. Poesie. 1536. pp. 191-193 ; Herzfeld, 
Gesch. des Volkes Tsrael, iii. 200-204; Bickell. Messe imd 


Pascha, 1872, pp. 65, 66, 71-73; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 1092- 
1089 ; Enoch, "Das Achtzehngebet nach Sprache, 1886; De- 
renbourg, in R.E. J. xiv. (1887) 26-32; Loeb, Les Dix- huit 
Bénédictions, in R. E. J. xix. (1889) 137-166; Lévi, Les Dix- 
huit Bénédictions, in R. E. J. xxxii. (1896) 161- 178; xxxiii. 
(1896) 142 et.seq.; Gaster, Targum zu Shemoneh Esreh, in 
Monatsschrift, xxxix. 79-90; Gollancz, in Kohut Memorial 
Volume, pp. 186-197, Berlin, 1897; ; Sehürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 
460 et seq:;; Elbogen, Due Gesch. des Achtzehngebets, in Mo- 
natssclu nift A902. P 
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SHENMOT. RABBAH. See Mipnasu Hacea- 
D AIT. fed. 


SHEOL ww): Hebrew word of ioiii ety- 
molog y (see. SHEOL, CRITICAL VIEW), a synonym of 
“bor” (pit), “abaddon ” and “shabat” (pit or de- 
struction), and, perhaps also of “tehom ” (abyss).— 
Biblical Data: It connotes the place where those 
that had died were believed to be congregated. 
Jacob, refusing to be. comforted at the supposed 
death of Joseph, exclaims: “I shall go down to my 
son a mourner unto Sheol” (Gen. xxxvii. 36, Hebr. ; 
comp. 20, xlii. 88; xliv. 29, 31). Sheol is underneath 
the carth (Isa. vii. 11, lvii. 9; Ezek. xxxi. 14; Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 18; Ecclus. [Sirach] li. 6; comp. Enoch,. 
xvii. 6, * toward the setting of the sun”); hence it 
is designated as n*nnn (Deut. xxxii. 22; Ps. Ixxxvi. 
13)or nvnnn (Ps. ]|xxxviil. 7; Lam. iii. 55; Ezek. 
xxvi. 20, xxxii. 24). ]t is very deep (Prov. ix. 18; 
Isa. lvii. 9); and. it marks the point at the greatest 
possible distance from. heaven (Job xi. 8; Amos ix. 
2; Ps. exxxix. 8). The dead descend or are made 
to go down intoit; the revived ascend or are brought 
and lifted up from it (I Sam. ii. 6; Job vii. 9; Ps.. 
xxx. 4; Isa. xiv. 11, 15). Sometimes tho living are 
hurled into Sheol before.they would naturally have. 
been. claimed. by it. (Prov. i. 12; Num..xvi. 33; Ps. 
lv. 16, Ixiii. 10), in which cases the earth is described 

as * opening her mouth ? (Num. xvi. 

Position 30). Sheolis spoken of as a land (Job 
and Form. x. 21, 22); but ordinarily it is a place 
with gates (čb. xvii. 16, xxxviii. 17; 

Isa. xxxviii. 10; Ps. ix. 14), and seems to have 
been viewed as divided into compartments (Prov. 
vii. 27), with “farthest corners” (Isa. xiv. 15; Ezek. 
xxxii. 23, Hebr. ; R. V. “uttermost parts of the pit”), 
one beneath the other (see Jew. Encyc. v. 217, s.v. 
Escnaro.oey). Here the dead meet (Ezek. xxxii. ; 
Isa. xiv.; Job xxx. 23) without distinction of rank 
or condition—the rich and the poor, the pious and 
the wicked, the.old and the young, the master and 
the slave—if the description in Job iii. refers, as most 
likely it does, to Sheol. The dead continue after a 
fashion their earthly life. Jacob would mourn there 
(Gen. xxxvii. 85, xli. 38); David abides therc in 
peace (I Kingsii. 6); the warriors have their weap- 
ons with them (Ezek. xxxii. 27), yet they are mere 
shadows (“rephaim”; Isa. xiv. 9, xxvi. J4; Ps. 
Ixxx viii. 5, A. V. “a man that hath no strength”). 
The dead merely exist without knowledge or feeling 
(Job xiv. 18; Eccl. ix. 5). Silence reigns supreme; 
and oblivion is the lot of them that enter therein 
(Ps. Ixxxviii. 18, xciv. 17; Eccl ix. 10). IIence it 
is known alsoas * Dumab," the abode of silence (Ps. 
vi. 6, xxx. 10, xciv. 17, cxv. 17); and there God is 
not praised (2b. cxv. 17; Isa. xxxviii. 15). Still, on 
certain. extraordinary occasions the dwellers in 
Sheol are credited with the gift of making known 
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their feelings of rejoicing at the downfall of the 
enemy (Isa. xiv. 9, 10). Sleep is their usual lot 
(Jer. li, 89; Isa. xxvi. 14; Job xiv. 129). Sheol is a 
horrible, dreary, dark, disorderly land (Job x. 21, 
99): yet itis the appointed house for all the living 
(ib. xxx. 28). Return from: Sheol is not expected 
(II Sam. xii. 28; Job vii. 9, 10; x. 21; xiv. 7 et seq. ; 
xvi. 22; Ecclus. [Sirach] xxxviii. 21); it is de- 
scribed as man’s eternal house (Eccl. xii. b). It is 
«dust? (Ps. xxx. 10; hence in the SnuEMONER 
‘Rsnew, in benediction No. ii., the dead are described 
as “sleepers in the dust”). God's rulership over it is 
recognized (Amos ix. 2; Hos. xiii. 14; 
God Deut. xxxii. 22; I Sam. ii. 6 [Isa. vil. 
Its Ruler. 117]; Prov. xv. 11) Hence He has 
the power to save the pious therefrom 
(Ps. xvi. 10, xlix. 16, the text of which latter pas- 
sage, however, is recognized ascorrupt) Yet Sheol 
is never satiated (Prov. xxx. 20); she “makes 
wide her soul,” d.e., increases her desire (Isa. v. 14) 
and capacity. In these passages Sheol is personi- 
fied; it is described also as a pasture for sheep with 
death as the shepherd (Ps. xlix. 15). From Sheol 
Samuel is cited by the witch of EN-por (I Sam. 
xxviii. 8 et seg.). AS a rule Sheol will not give up 
itsown. They are held captive with ropes. This 
© seems to be the original idea underlying the phrase 
Sew soon (II Sam. xxii. 6; Ps. xviii. 6; R. V., 
verse 5, “the cords of Sheol”) and of the other ex- 
pression, Sey y (Ps. exvi. 8; R. V. “and the 
pains of Sheol”); for they certainly imply restraint 
orcapture. Sheol is used as a simile for “jealousy ” 
(Cant. viii. 7). For the post-Diblical development of 
the ideas involved see ESCHATOLOGY. 
——Critical View: The word “Sheol” was for 
some time regarded as an Assyro-Babylonian loan- 
word, “Shu’alu,” having the assumed meaning 
“the place whither the dead are cited or bidden,” 
or “the place where the dead are ingathered." De- 
litzsch, who in his earlier works advanced this view, 
has now abandoned it; at least in his dictionary the 
word is not given. Thenon-existence of " Shu'alu" 
has been all along maintained by Jensen (“ Kos. 
mologie," p. 228), and recently again by Zimmern 
(in Schrader, * K. A. T.” 3d ed., p. 636, note 4) even 


against Jastrow's explanation (in 
Ety- “Am. Jour. Semit: Lang." xiv. 165- 
mology. 170) that “sha’al” = “to consult an 


oracle,” or “to cite the dead " for this 
purpose, whence the name of the place where the 
dead are. The connection between the Hebrew 
“Sheol” and the Assyro-Babylonian “shillan” 
(west), which Jensen proposed instead (in *Zeit- 
schrift für Assyriologie," v. 181, xv. 248), does not 
appear to be acceptable. Zimmern (/.c.) suggests 
“shilu” (= “a sort of chamber”) as the proper As- 
syrian source of the Hebrew word. On the other 
hand, it is certain that most of the ideas covered by 
the Hebrew “Sheol” are expressed also in the As- 
syro-Babylonian descriptions of the state of the 
dead, found in the myths concerning Ishtar's de- 
scent into Hades, concerning Nergal and Ereshkigal 
(sec Jensen in Schrader, * K. B.” vi., part 1, pp. 74- 
79) and in the Gilgamesh epic (tablets ii. and xii ; 
comp. also Craig, ^Religious Texts," i. 79; King, 
“Magic,” No. 58). | MC 


This realm of the dead is in the earth (“erzitu” = 
IN; comp. Job x. 21, 92), the gateway being in the 
west. Itisthe *land without return." Itisa dark 
place filled with dust (see SitEor, BrpyicaL Data); 


but it contains a palace for the divine ruler of this 


shadow-realm (comp. Job xviii. 19, 14). Seven gates 
guard successively the approach to this land, at the 
first of which is a watchman. A stream of water 
flows through Sheol (comp. Enoch, xvii. 6, xxii. 9; 

Luke xvi. 24; Ps. xviii. 5; II Sam. xxii. 5). | 
The question arises whether the Biblical concept 
is borrowed from the Assyrians or is an independent 
development from elements common to both and 
found in many primitivereligions. Though most of 
the passagesin which mention is made of Sheol or its 
synonyms are of exilic or post-exilic 


Origin times, the latter view, according to 
of Biblical which the Biblical concept of Sheol 
Concept. represents an independent evolution, 


is the more probable. It reverts to 

ptimitive animistic conceits. With the body in the 
grave remains connected the soul (asin dreams): the 
dead buried in family graves continue to have com- 
munion (comp. Jer. xxxi. 15). Sheol is practically 
a family grave ona large scale. Graves were pro- - 
tected by gates and bolts; therefore Sheol was like- 
wise similarly guarded. The separate compartments 
are devised for the separate clans, septs, and families, 
national and blood distinctions continuing in effect 
after death. That Sheol is described as subterra- 
nean is but an application of the custom of hewing 
out of the rocks passages, leading downward, for 
burial purposes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stade, Ueher die A. T. Vorstellungen vom 
Zustande nach dem Tode, Leipsic, 1877; idem, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, i. 418 et seq.; idem, Biblische Theologie des 
A. T. pp. 188 et seq., Tübingen, 1905 ; F. Schwally, Das Leben 
nach dem Tode, Giessen, 1892; A. Bertholet, Die Israeli- 
tischen Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach dem Tode, Frei- 
burg, 1899; G. Beer, Der Biblische Hades, Tübingen, 1902; 
idem, in Guthe, Kurzes Bibelworterbuch, s.v. Hölle: Zim- 
mern, in K. A. T. 3d ed., ii. 641, 642, Berlin, 1908 (where the 
Assyrian literature is given). 

B. G. H. 


SHEPHATIAH: Nameof several persons men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. 1. Son of David and 
Abital; their fifth child. He was born while his 
father was still reigning at Hebron (II Sam. iii. 4; 
I Chron. iii. B. 2. A Haruphite, and one of the 
guard of thirty who joined David at Ziklag (25. xii. 
5). 8. Son of Maachah and commander of the 
fighting men of the tribe of Simeon during the reign 
of David (7b. xxvii. 16). 4. Son of Reuel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin; a member of a family long resi- 
dent at Jerusalem (7). ix. 8). 5. Ancestor of the 
372 persons who returned from the Exile to Jerusa- 
lem under Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 4; Neh. vii. 9). 6. 
Probably the youngest son of King Jehoshaphat, 
and brother of King Jehoram (II Chron. xxi. 2). 7. 
Ancestor of Zebadiah, the son of Michael; he, with 
eighty members of his tribe, accompanied Ezra to 
Jerusalem (Ezra viii. 8. 8. One of the servants of 
Solomon; his descendants returned to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 97; Neh. vii. 99). 9. Son 
of Mahalaleel, and descendant of Perez, of the tribe 
of Judah, whose great-great-grandson was chosen 
by lot to dwell in Jerusalem when Nehemiah rebuilt 
the city (Neh. xi. 4). 10. Son of Mattan and an 
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official of Zedekiah; he induced the king to order 
Jeremiah imprisoned because of his alleged sedi- 
tious addresses (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

E. G. H. S. O. 


SHEPHERD: In the early days of settlement 
in Palestine the chief occupation of the Israelites 
was that of shepherding. "Traces of the importance 
of this occupation are found through the Old Testa- 
ment. The shepherd's function was to lead the 
flocks of sheep to the pasture and the stream (Ps. 
xxiii. 2), and protect them from wild beasts (I Sam. 
xii. 24) and robbers (Job i. 14 e£ seg.), in which lat- 
ter task he was sometimes assisted by a sheep-dog 
(Job xxx. 1. At night the shepherds kept watch, 
sometimes in the open air (Nah. iii. 18), and at other 
times in the shepherd's tent (Isa. xxxviii. 19) or 
in a special stone tower (Gen. xxxv. 21). At times 
he would collect the sheep in caves (I Sam. xxiv. 
3), or in sheepfolds built of stones (Judges v. 16; 
Zeph. ii. 6); and a lamb that had fallen sick or be- 
come lame he would carry in his bosom (Isa. xl. 11). 

The shepherd generally wore a single garment 
(Jer. xliii. 12), clad in which he walked forth at the 
head of his flock (John x. 4), carrying his shepherd's 
bag or wallet; his weapons were a staif and a sling 
(Gen. xxxii. 10; I Sam. xvii. 40). When agricul- 
ture became the prominent industry of the country, 
the shepherd, instead of being independent, was 
generally hired by a farmer, who paid him wages in 
kind (Gen. xxx. 28), or sometimes in money (Zech. 
xi. 18). The number of sheep returned to the mas- 
ter’s fold was checked by being made to pass under 
the shepherd's staff (Jer. xxxiii. 18; Ezek. xx. 87). 
As farming increased in importance, the shepherd 
became less respected, just as in Egypt, where 
he was regarded “as an abomination” (Gen. xlvi, 
94). In Talmudic times it was even declared that a 
shepherd was incapable of bearing witness, owing 
to his habit of encroaching upon other persons’ pas- 
tures (Sanh. 25a). 

E. C. J. 


SHERIRA B. HANINA (usually known as 
Sherira Gaon): Gaon of Pumbedita; born about 
900; died about 1000 (Abraham ibn Daud, “Sefer 
ha-Kabbalah," in Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 66-67). 
He was the descendant, both on his father’s and his 
mother's side, of prominent families, several mem- 
bers of which had occupied the gaonate. One of 
his ancestors was Rabbah b. Abuha, who himself be- 
longed to the family of the exilarch. Sherira boasted 
that his genealogy could be traced back to the pre- 
Bostanaian branch of that family, which, he claimed, 


on account of the deterioration of the exilarchate had 


renounced its claims thereto, preferring instead the 
scholar’s life (Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, 
Lc. i. 23, 93). The seal of his family was a lion, 
which was said to have been the emblem of the 
Judean kiugs (Ibn Daud, /.c.). 

Sherira officiated first as chief judge; subse- 
quently, in the year 968, he was elected gaon of tlie 
Academy of Pumbedita, soon after which he ap- 
pointed his son chief judge in his place (Sherira, le. 


.i. 41). Sherira's gaonate lasted for thirty years, and 


he then resigned that office on account of his ad- 
vanced age, appointing his son Hai as his successor 


| 


(Ibn Daud, Le). Being maliciously denounced by 
enemies to the calif Al-Kadir, though the nature of 
the accusation is unknown, he and his son Hai were 
imprisoned and deprived of their property, even of 
the necessaries of life. Sherira in consequence fel] 
ill of grief, dying soon after at the age of 100 years 
(Ibn Daud, 7.c., according to Weiss's emendation in 
“Dor,” v. 174). As director of the academy he sought 
to reach pupils both near and far, and many of his 
responsa have been preserved in the geonic collec- 
tions and in the works containing the earlier de- 
cisions. His responsa are similar to the geonic re- 
sponsa in general, a majority of them dealing with 
questions of religious practise, though some of them 
contain expositions and comments on passages of 
the Talmud and the Mishnah. Indeed, his literary 
activity was confined to Talmudic and to related 
subjects. He was not greatly interested in Arabic 
literature, although he knew enough 

His Arabic to be able to write in that lan- 
Responsa. guage those of his decisions that were 
addressed to communities in Moham- 

medan countries. Generally he preferred to use 
Hebrew or Aramaic for that purpose. Sherira was 
noted for the nobility and seriousness of his char- 


acter. Asa judge he endeavored to arrive at the 


exact facts of a case and to render his decisions in 
strict conformity with the Law. In deciding prac- 
tical questions he adopted the more rigorous view, 
following the letter of the Talmud with the purpose 
of upholding and emphasizing its authority against 
the attacks of the Karaites. He frequently formu- 
lates in his responsa rules which are highly im- 
portant for the correct interpretation of the Talmud. 
For instance, he declares that the term “mizwah” 
designates in some passages a command that may 
not be broken with impunity, but in other pas- 
sages denotes merely an admonition with which 
it would be commendable to comply, but which 
may be disregarded without fear of punishment 
(“Teshubot Ge'one Mizrah u-Ma‘arab,” No. 141, in 
“Bet Talmud,” iv, 351). 

Sherira was a student of cabalistic mysticism; he 
believed that the mystical works “Shi‘ur Komah” 
and “ Hekalot" represented ancient traditions, orig- 
inating with R. Ishmael and R. Akiba. He says in 
a responsum (“Sha‘are Teshubah,” No. 122) that the 
passage in “Shi‘ur Komah ” ascribing human organs 
to God embodies profound mysteries, but must not 
be taken literally. Sherira wrote a work on the 
Talmud, under the title * Megillat Setarim." In this 
work he seems to have discussed the importance of 
the Haggadah (Aboab, introduction to * Menorat ha- 
Ma'or?); but the portion of the work containing his 
opinions on this subject has been lost. 

Sherira has become famous by a letter of his ad- 
dressed to the community of Kairwan, which letter 
is the chief source for the history of the Talmudic, 
post-Talmudic, and geonic periods. Jacob b. Nissim 
of Kairwan addressed, in the name of his commu- 
nity, a number of questions of historical interest to 
Sherira, inquiring especially into the origin of the 


. Mishnah and the sequence of the redactions, the ori- 


gin of the Tosefta, and the sequence of the Tal- 
mudic, post-Talmudic, and geonic authorities. She- 
rira clearly and lucidly answers all these questions, 
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throwing light upon many obscure passages of Jew- 
ish history. This historical responsum, which is 
composed half in Aramaic and half in 


His Hebrew, reveals Sherira as. a true 
Circular  chronicler, with all the dryness and 
Letter. accuracy of such a writer, though his 


opinionson the princes of the Exile be- 
longing to the branch of Bostanai, as well as on 
some of his contemporaries, are not entirely unprej- 
ndiced. This letter is included in the Ahimaaz 
Chronicle, but it has also been edited from manu- 
scripts by B. Goldberg, in “Hofes Matmonim " 
(Berlin, 1845) and under the title “Iggeret Rab 
Sherira Gaon” (Mayence, 1878); also by J. Waller- 
stein, under the title ^Sherirae Epistola," with a 
Latin translation and notes (Breslau, 1861). The 
best edition of this letter is that by Adolf Neu- 
bauer, in “Medieval Jewish Chronicles” (Oxford, 
1887). Another letter by Sherira, also addressed to 
Jacob b. Nissim of Kairwan (included in the 
“*Aruk,” s.v. * Abaja ”), deals with the various titles 
given to the Talmudic sages, as “ Raban," “ Rabbi,” 
“Rab,” and “Mar,” and explains why some sages 
are simply mentioned by their names, without the 
addition of any titles. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, iv. 160-174: Grütz, Gesch. v. 320- 
323; Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 280; Azulai, Shem ha- 


Gedolim. 
w. B. J. Z. L. 


SHESHBAZZAR (Assyrian [Winckler], “ Sha- 
mash-[a] bal-usur" or [E. Meyer] “Sin-[?] usur"): 
Prince of Judah, at the head of the first Jews that 
returned to Jerusalem after the Exile. In 589-588 
B.C. Cyrus granted the exiles permission to return. 
At once & question must have arisen as to the 
legitimate successor of the last king, Johoiachin. 
Sheshbazzar must have been entitled to the succes- 
sion if he was, as Meyer supposes, identical with the 
Shenazar mentioned in I Chron. iii. 18 as a son of 
the late monarch. 

On arrival at Jerusalem, Sheshbazzar seems to 
have become involved in controversies with the con- 
servative party. Zimmern concludes from Dan. ix. 

25-27 (since no other sources before the time of 
Ezra are available) that Cambyses on his campaign 
against Egypt took Jerusalem, but dealt leniently 
with it, removing Sheshbazzar in some way of 
which no details are given. Recent scholars have 
given up the attempt to identify this ruler with 
Zerubbabel, as was done by Wellhausen. 

The following facts in regard to Sheshbazzar 
may be stated definitely: he is called * prince" in 
Ezra i. 8; at the command of Cyrus, the Persian 
official Mithredath delivered to him the sacred ves- 
sels of the Temple which Nebuchadnezzar had car- 
ried away, all these things being taken back to 
Jerusalem (ib. v. 16); Zerubbabel refers in the reign 
of Darius to the permission which Cyrus had given 
Sheshbazzar (ób. v. 18-14). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schrader, K. A. T. 8d ed., p. 279 et, passim ; 

Eduard Meyer, Entstehung des Judenthums, pp. 13 et seq., 


Halle, 1896: Wellhausen, I. J. G. 2d ed., pp. 151 et seq.: 
Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, ii. 489, 440. 


E. G. H. S. O. 

SHESHET : Babylonian amora of the third gen- 
eration; colleague of R. Nahman bar Jacob, with 
whom he had frequent arguments concerning ques- 


tions of religious law. His teacher's name is not 
definitely known; but Sheshet was an auditor at 
Huna’s lectures (Yeb. 64b; Ket. 69a). It is cer- 
tain that he was not a pupil of Rab, since say- 
ings of Abba Arika which. did not please him 
were criticized by him with a disre- 
Relations spect which he would not have shown 
to Rab. toward his own teacher. Concerning 
many of Rab’s sayings, Sheshet as- 
serted that *he must have spoken thus when he 
was asleep” (Yeb. 24b and parallels; comp. also 
Niddah 692). 

Sheshet lived first at Nehardea, where he used to 
study in the synagogue Shaf we-Yatib (Meg. 29a), 
going thence to Mahuza (Ned. 78a, b; B. B. 121a), 
and later to Shilhe, where he founded an academy 
(Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, * M. J. C." i. 
29). He was feeble in body (Pes. 108a), but had, 
nevertheless, an iron will and great energy (Men. 
95b); and although he was blind he was compen- 
sated by à very retentive memory, for he knew by 
heart the entire body of tannaitic tradition, as well 
as its amoraic interpretations (Shebu. 41b) He 
hired a scholar (*tanna") acquainted with the 
Mishnah and the Baraita to read them to him 
(Sanh. 86a; Hor. 9a). 

R. Hisda, when he met Sheshet, used to tremble at 
the wealth of baraitot and maxims which the latter 
quoted (‘Er. 67a). Sheshet also transmitted many 
sayings of the older tannaim, especially of R. Elea- 
zar b. Azariah (Mak. 28a; Pes. 118a). In his teach- 
ing he always took tradition as his basis; and for 
every question laid before him for decision hesought 
a mishnah or baraita from which he might deduce 
the solution of the problem, his extensive knowl- 
edge of these branches of literature always enabling 
him to find the passage he required (Zeb. 96b). His 
usual answer to a question was: “ We have learned 
it in the Mishnah or in a baraita” (B. M. 90a; Yoma 
48b) When he had presented some sentence to the 
attention of his pupils, he used to ask immediately, 
“Whence have I this?" and would then add a 
míshnah or a baraita from which he had derived the 
decision in question (Ket. 68a; comp. Yeb. 85a, 
58a). 

In addition to his learning and his knowledge of 
tradition, Sheshet possessed much acuteness, and 
knew how to deduce conclusions from the teachings 
of tradition (Men. 95b, according to Rashi’s explana- 
tion); thus in connection with his application of 
Eccl. vii. 11, Rami b. Hama said of him: “It is 
good when one possesses a keen understanding in 
addition to the inheritance of tradition” (Bek. 52b 
and Rashi ad /oc.). He was not so subtle, however, 
as his colleague R. Hisda (‘Er. 67a); and he appears 
to have been averse in general to the casuistry in 

vogue in the Academy of Pumbedita. 
Objects to When he heard any one make a quib- 
Quibbling. bling objection he used to observe 

sarcastically: “Art thou not from 
Pumbedita, where they draw an clephant through 
the eye of a needle?" (D. M. 38b). Sheshet was on 
friendly terms with R. Hisda; and the pair respected 
each other highly (Ber. 47b; Meg. 28b), traveled | 
in company (Ber. 30a), and were together at the 
exilarch’s (Git. 67b-68a). 
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Sheshet devoted much time to Biblical exegesis; 
and whenever he recapitulated his studies, as was 
his custom at the end of every thirty days, he used to 
say: “Rejoice, my soul! rejoice, my soul! For thy 
sake have I read the Holy Scriptures; and for thy 
sake have I studied the Mishnah and the baraitot ? 
(Pes. 68b). He took comparatively little interest, on 
the other hand, in the Haggadah; and he himself 
acknowledged his shortcoming in this respect, say- 
ing: *Ican not dispute with Hana on the Haggadah ” 

(Suk, 52b, and Rashi ad loc.). Some 

His of his hag gadic interpretations of Bib- 
Haggadah. lical passages, referring for the most 
part to studies of the Law, have been 

preserved. Thus, he interpreted Prov. xi. 25 as im- 
plying that whoever teaches in this world will have 
the good fortune to teach in the world to come also 
(Sanh. 92a); .and in Shab. 68a he explains Prov. iii. 
16 as meaning that whosoever studies in the right 


the answer: “The earthly kingdom is like unto the . 
heavenly; God’s appearance, however, is announced 
in I Kings xix. 12-13 by a deep silence” (Ber. 58a), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorat, ii. 379-381; Weiss, 


Dor, iii. 181 -182; Grütz, Gesch. iv. 299-300 ; Bacher, Ag. Bab. 
Amor. pp. T6- 79. 


wW. B. J. Z. L. 
SHESHET BENVENISTE. See BENVENISTE. 


SHETADLAN (lit. “ persuader ”): Representa- 
tive of the Jewish community in Germany during 
the Middle Ages, and in Russia almost to the pres- - 
ent day. When the government issucd a decree 
against the Jews of any particular locality, the lat- 
ter would send their shetadlan to the seat of admin- 
istration to endeavor to have the legislation modi- 
fied. Thus the Council of Four Lands would send 
several shetadlanim under these circumstances to 
Wilna (see JEw. Encyc. iv. 806, s.v. COUNCIL oF Four 
Laxps). The shetadlanim were allowed a certain 


ENGLISH JEWISH SHETAR, DATED 1236. 
(In the British Museum.) 


manner receives as his reward length of days in ad- 
dition to riches and honor, but that he who studies 
in a fashion not altogether unimpeachable receives 
riches and honor without length of days. He fre- 
quently elucidated Biblical passages by the appli- 
cation of well-known proverbs (Ber. 32a ; Sanh. 105a). 

sheshet, who, as stated above, was blind, once 
mingled with a crowd waiting to see the entry of 
the king. A heretic, probably an adherent of Mani- 
cheism, against which Sheshet polemized (comp. 
Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor.” p. 78, note 12), taunted 
him with the remark that he certainly would not be 
able to see the king. Sheshet, however, put the 
heretic to shame by recognizing, despite his blind- 
ness, When the instant of the king’s appearance 
was at hand. When the unbeliever, in his astonish- 
ment, asked Sheshet how he knew it, he received 


laxity with regard to the observance of Jewish law, 
the principle being that those who were “near to the 
government” might transgress even Biblical prohibi- 
tions, because they might save life thereby (M. Jaffe, 
" Lebush Yorch De‘ah,” § 178, 2). In this way the 
shetadlan corresponded somewhat to the syndic of a 
municipality, who was in most cases the richest per- 
son in the community, and would thus have a per- 
sonal interest in reducing its taxation as much as 
possible. 

A certificate published in “ Ha-Zefirah ” (1887, p. 
881) indicates the kind of work required of a shetad- 
lan. It was granted to Nissim ben Judah of Czeka- 
nowski by the Council of Four Lands, sitting at 
Yaroslav in 1730, and empowered him to attend local 
councils at Warsaw and Grodno and arrange for the 
distribution of the government taxes each year till 
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the next meeting of thecouncil. As recompense he 
received his passport and eight Polish gulden per 
week from the council treasury. : 

Among shetadlanim may be mentioned N. Ginz- 
burg, appointed provincial shetadlan of Wilna in 
1667, and Shabbethai and Isaac, of Lublin in 1707 
(Nisenbaum, “ Lublin,” p. 88). At Posen are found 
ihe names of Abraham, 1690, Baruch, 1699, and 
Jacob, 1786 (Perles, “Juden in Posen”); in Pinsk, 
Aryeh Leb Meiles acted from 1784 till 1807; while 
Elijah Moses Meiles was shetadlan of Wilna in the 
time of the Wilna Gaon, At St. Petersburg Nahum 
Riwkin acted as shetadlan in 1836. A similar office 
is found to have been held in Alsace by Lippmann 
Moyses Bergheim (“ Univers Israélite, " Feb. 6, 1803), 
and in Halberstadt by Meyer Grunsman, 1674 (Auer- 


bach, “Gesch. der Juden in Halberstadt," p. 38). 


See COURT JEW: PRAGUE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Yom, ii. (1887), No. 185; Levinsohn, Par- 
nasim be- XY isracl, Warsaw, 1899. 


8. J. 


SHETAR (*deed?; plural, Shetarot): Forthe 
conditions under which these were drawn up in an- 
cient times sce ‘DEED. In medieval times the same 
principles were carried out, but as the deeds with 
which Jews were concerned were chiefly those de- 


SHIBBOLETH (nbnw): Word occtirring in 
different passages of the Bible, sometimes in the 
singular form, sometimes in the plural, oda, and 
once in the status consfructus, Soy. It means 
“flood” (Isa. xxvii. 12; Ps. Ixix. 8, 16) or “car of 
com” (Job xxiv. 24; Gen. xli. 5, 6; Isa. xvii. 5; 
Ruth ii. 2) or “branch ” (Zech. iv. 12). 

The main interest in this word centers in its use 
in Judges xii. 60, in which passage any other word 
beginning with *sh" would have served as well 
(Kimhi supposes that other words were actually 
used, “shibboleth” being but a typical instance; 
see G. F. Moore, “Commentary on Judges," p. 308). 

After the Gileadites had defeated the men of 
Ephraim, the conquerors took possession of the fords 
of the Jordan, with the view of cutting off the re- 
treat of the fleeing Ephraimites. When a fugitive 
came to the ford and said, * Let me cross," he was 
asked, ^Art thou an Ephraimite?" If he answered 
“No,” the Gileadites put him toa test. “Say ' Shib- 
boleth,' " they demanded; and if he pronounced the 
word “Sibboleth,” this at once betrayed him as an 
enemy. Itis supposed that different dialects existed 
among the various tribes of Israel, for which sup- 
position there is a clear indication in the Ephraimitic 
pronunciation of “sh”; and the rarity of similar 
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ENGLISH JEWISH SHETAR, DATED 1290. 
(In the British Museum.) 


termining the indebtedness to them of Christian bor- 
rowers, they were mostly accompanied by a Latin 
translation, which adopted the common forms of the 
various chancelleries. Both in England and in Ger- 
many many of these bilingual deeds existed. The 
Latin form is generally known as the “starrum,” 
derived from the Hebrew term. It has been con- 
jectured that the Star Chamber at Westminster was 
so named because it was the repository of the 
“starra” of the English pre-expulsion Jews. 

For the most part in England the deeds acknowl- 
edging indebtedness were called in Latin " chartze," 
or, later, *chirographs" — a sort of parchment 
tally, The term “star” was mainly restricted to 
the receipt rendered by a Jew when he had been 
paid. The common forms for contracts, or shetarot, 
were collected by Judah ben Barzillai of Barcelona 
about the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
were published under the title of “Sefer ha-Sheta- 
rot" (Berlin, 1898). For specimens of English sheta- 
rot see Jacobs, * Jews of Angevin England" (pp. 58, 
76-77), and Hóniger, *Judenschreinsbuch? (Fron- 
tispiece). J. 


SHIB‘AH. See MOURNING. 


examples in the literature is accounted for on the 
ground that all passed through the hands of Judaic 
editors. Nevertheless instances are extant of the 
interchange of Jetters, such as in Amos vil. 9, where 
w is used for y (see Geiger, * Nachgelassene Schrif- 
ten," ii. 45). See SAMEK; SHIN. 

E. G. I. S. H. 


SHIELD: Like most peoples of antiquity, the 
Israelites used two kinds of shields—a large one 
which covered the whole body and was carried by 
the heavy-armed infantry, and a small, easily man- 
aged one, carried by the light-armed troops. The 
former was called “zinnah”; it served to protect the 
spearmen (I Chron. xii. 8, 24, 84; II Chron. xiv. 8, 
xxv. 5). Themen of the tribes of Judah and Naph- 
tali were armed with such shields, together with 
spears. Prominent warriors and leaders had their 
shields carried before them by special bearers (I Sam. 
xvii. 7, 41). The zinnah served the Psalmist as a 
figurative expression of the protecting favor of God 
(Ps. v. 18 et al.). | 

The small shield was called “magen,” and was 
carried by the bowmen and light troops (I Chron. v. 
18; II Chron. xiv. 8, xvii. 17), as wellasby the king 
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size between the two kinds of shields was very 
great is seen from I Kings x. 16 e£ seg. and II Chron. 
ix. 15 et seg., according to which twiceas much gold 
was required to cover the one as the other. 

The Old Testament gives no details as to the 
formsof thetwoshields. The Egyptian large shield 
was nearly as high as a man, rather broad, cut 
straight at the bottom, and pointed like an arch at 
the top. Thecommon small shield was also straight 
at the bottom, but toward the top it was somewhat 
broader and ended in a curve, the points of which 


were higher.than the center. Among. the Assyrians | 


many different forms were in use at different times. 
Some were in the shape of a somewhat long, arched 
tetragon; others were.rounded at the top; while 
still others were large, circular, and convex. 
Whatever the shape, each had on the inner side a 


handle by which it was held; and frequently it had . 
a boss on the outer side. When notin use it could be - 


means “to wander, go astray, reel,” “shiggayon” is 
said to be the term fora dithyrambic poem filled 
with passionate feeling. This explanation lacks 
support, however; and it is entirely impossible to 
explain why this designation should have been ap- 
plied to Ps. vii, which is by no means unique 
among the Psalms. Although the meter in verses 
2 to 6 and 13 to 18 differs from that of verses 7 to 
12, this is due to the fact that the psalm is a com- 
bination of two poems which were originally sepa- 
rate compositions (comp. Duhm ad loe.). In view 
of these circumstances it must be admitted that no 
satisfactory explanation of the term “shiggayon” 
has yet been found. | 

E. G. H. W. N. 

SHILA OF KEFAR TAMARTA: Palestin- 
ian amora of the third century. In Palestinian 
sources he is called only by his personal name, but 
in the Babylonian Talmud the name of his home 
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SHIELDS DEPICTED ON ASSYRIAN MONUMENTS. 
(From Ball, '* Light from the East.’’) 


carried over the shoulder by means of a strap which 
passed around the neck. 

Shields were usually made of wood, wickerwork, 
-or leather. The larger kinds demanded a light ma- 
terial, which is spoken of as very inflammable (Ezek. 
xxxix. 9). The leather was rubbed with oil to keep 
it pliant (II Sam. i. 21; Isa. xxi. 5), Shields plated 
with metal were also used. Those used on spectac- 
ular and formal occasions were, as mentioned above, 
plated with gold (I Kings x. 16 e£ seq.). 

E. G. H. I. BE. 


SHIELD OF DAVID. See Macren DAWID. 


SHIGGAYON Gaw): Term used as the super- 
scription of Ps. vii. 1, and, in the form mow ov, of 
Hab. iii. 1, although the Septuagint evidently reads by 
na) (comp. Ps. Ixi. 1). Aquila, Symmachus, The- 
odotion, and Jerome regarded the word as synony- 
mous with Nsw (Ps. xix. 18), Rashi and the Mid- 
rash adopting a similar view in speaking of * David's 
trespass." "This traditional interpretation of the 
Synagogue can not be correct, however: and *shig- 
gayon" must probably be classed with such super- 
scriptions as * mizmor" aud * maskil." 

Ewald, Ródiger, Delitzsch, and others, following 
earlier exegetes, think that the term denotes the 


in Judea is always added, in order to distinguish 
him from an older Babylonian amora who bore the 
same name. mE 
Shila was accustomed to deliver publie haggadic 
lectures, and he is mentioned only in connection with 
the Haggadah; yet he seems to have been active in 
the field of Halakah also (Niddah 26a), although nc 
halakie sayings of his have been preserved. The 
greater portion of his Biblical exegesis, so far as ex- 
tant, is taken from these discourses, each of which 
is prefaced by the formula: * R. Shila has preached " 
(Meg. 18a, b; Sotah 35a; Cant. R. viii. 9. Other 
haggadot of his are found in Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
lxxx. 7, and Tan., Mishpatim, 8 (ed. Buber, p. 48a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 947 ; Bacher, Ag. 
Pal. Amor, iii. 621-623. ; 
W.B. J. Z. L. 
SHILOAH (mow): Locality mentioned in the 
Old Testament as “the waters of Shiloah” (Isa. viii. 
6) and “the pool of Siloah” (Neh. iii. 15). Jose- 
phus writes the word Z«ieá, SAwac, and BaAwdp, 
while the Arabie name is ‘Ain Silwan. The pool 
was surrounded. by the royal gardens on the south, 
and part of it belonged to the fortress of Jerusalem, 
while the spring which fed it was at the entrance to 
the Tyropeon valley dividing the upper from the 
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lower city. Probably as early as the reign of Solo- 
mon, water was brought from this spring to a tank 
in the valley of Kidron, in order to irrigate the royal 
gardens south of the city, although the site of this 
reservoir, Which Josephus calls ^ Solomon's pool" 
(* D. J." v. 4, $ 2), is no longer known. Aconduit, 
in which was discovered the Siloam inscription, led 
to it from the Fountain of the Virgin (‘Ain Sitti 
Maryam), and through the outer part of the Mo- 
rian to a pool in the Tyropoeon valley; and it 
was probably to this conduit tbat Isaiah alluded 
in speaking of the “waters of Shiloah that go 
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when the stream grew less in volume. He therefore 
had the orifice made smaller, whereupon the original 
quantity again appeared (Yalkut Shim ‘oni, ii. 285, 
ed. Wilna, 1898). 

Before Shiloah was connected with the pool it 
may have been called * Gihon"; for the Targum of 
Jonathan renders the “ Gihon ” of I Kings i. 983, 98 by 
* Shiloah " ; the two places were furthermore identi- 
fied by Theodoret (* Questiones, " ii.), as they are 
also by Burckhardt (^ Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land," v. 461) and by Isaac Helo (Tobler, “Jeru- 
salem,” ii. 62). See SILOAM INSCRIPTION. 


FOUNTAIN OF SHILOAH (SILOAM). 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


softly." At the present time (1905) the reservoir 
of Shiloah is 53 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 19 feet 
deep. 

According to the Talmud, the spring of the pool 
is exactly in the center of the Holy Land (Zabim i. 
5); and owing to its peculiar ebb and flow it has al- 
ways been popularly regarded as an arm of the 
sea, After the service in the Temple on the eighth 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, Solomon and the 
people descended to the pool, from whieh water was 
drawn and poured upon the altar (Suk. v. 1). When, 
moreover, the priests were obliged to cat large quan- 
tities of sacred meat, they drank of the water of 
Shiloah to aid digestion (Ab. R. N, xxxv.). King 
Hezekiah had the opening, which was not larger 
than a coin, enlarged, that the water might flow 
more freely; but the work had scarcely been done 


XI.—19 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schwarz, Palestine, 1850, pp. 240-241, Phila- 
delphia; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 145-147: Sepp, Das Heilige 
Land, i. 107, 228, 328, 335, 696, Schaffhausen, 1873 ; Robinson, 
Palestine, i. 341, 493, 501-505, London, 1841; Josephus, B. J. 
ii. 16, 82: v.4, 82: 6,81; 12, 8 2; vi.8, $5; Guthe, in Z. D. 
M. G. xxxvi. 725-750; Socin, in Z. D. P. V. iii. 547 et seq.: 
Kautzsch, ib. iv. 120 et seq., 261 et seq.; Guthe, ib. iv. 290 


et seq. 
E. G. IH. S. O. 


SHILOH (n5 or sb: originally, "ow; comp. 
now): City of Ephraim, where were placed, after 
the settlement in Palestine, the Ark and the sanc- 
tuary of Yawn at which the family of Eli offici- 
ated (I Sam. i. 8 et passim, iii. 1 e£ seg.). As the Ark 
was not taken back to Shiloh when it was recovered 
from the Philistines, who had held it for some time, 
and as the sons of Eli officiated in the sanctuary of 
Nob in the reign of Saul, it may be assumed that 
the sanctuary of Shiloh was destroyed during the 
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war with the Philistines (comp. Jer. xvii. 12,-14; 
xxvi. 6, 9). According to the Priestly Code, the 
tabernacle was set up at Shiloh (Josh. x viii. 1), which 
consequently became the religious center for the 


entire people, where the land wasallotted and where 
the congregation assembled (Josh. xviii. S ez seg., 


xxii. 12; Judges xxi. 19) From there the women 
were carried off by the Benjamites during the au- 
tumn festival. Subsequently Shiloh is mentioned 
ouly as the home of the prophet Ahijah (I Kings 
xi 29 et aL). It is described in Judges xxi. 19 as 
being “on the north side of Beth-el, on the east side 
of the highway that goeth up from Beth-el to 
Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah,? while ac- 
cording to Eusebius it was 15 kilometers from Sho- 
chem. All these descriptions apply to the modern 
Sailun, 18 kilometers south of Nablus, with ancient 
rock tombs and a pool ina hollow cut into the rock. 
In the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10) there is a 
reference to Shiloh, interpreted as promising the 
kingdom to Judah until the expected Messiah had 
come. "The better rendering (see Kohler, “Der 
Segen Jacobs”) is “as long as [pilgrims] come to 
Shiloh,” that is, while the sanctuary is established 
there. But see Adolf Posnanski, “Shiloh: Ein Bei- 
träge zur Gesch. der Messiaslehre ” (Leipsic, 1904). 
E. G. H. I. Br. 


SHIMEI (‘ypw).—1. Biblical Data: Benja- 
mite of Bahurim, son of Gera, “a man of the family 
of the house of Saul” (II Sam. xvi. 5-14, xix. 16- 
28; I Kings ii. 8-9, 86-46). Heis mentioned as one 
of David’s tormentors during his flight before Absa- 
lom, and as imploring and winning David's forgive- 
ness when the latter returned. David, however, in 
his dying charge to Solomon, bade him avenge the 
insult (I Kings ii. 1-9). Without sufficient reason, 
this last passage has been regarded by Wellhausen, 


Stade, and others as unhistorical. 
E. G. H. . J. F. MeL. 


In Rabbinical Literature: When Shimei 
cursed David (II Sam. xvi. 5 et seg.) he used the 
most insulting names, taunting him, moreover, with 
his Moabite: descent and with his adultery with 
Bath-sheba (Shab. 105a). He later besought David’s 
forgiveness, however (II Sam. xix. 17-21), and ad- 
dressed him as follows: “The brothers of Joseph did 
him injury, but Joseph returned good for evil. Be 


thou as Joseph, and recompense me with good, 


though I dealt evilly with thee. It was not I alone 
hut all Israel that entreated thee ill. They now 
await my fate, and if thou forgivest me, they will 
come and make peace with thee and surrender them- 


selves to thee” (Yalk. ii. 151). Shimei afterward - 


hecame Solomon's instructor, and restrained him 
from marrying the daughter of Pharaoh, so that she 
did not become the wife of the King of Israel until 
after his teacher's death (Midr. Teh. to Ps. iii. 1; 
Ber. 8a). 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

2. Second son of Gershon and grandson of Levi 
(Ex. vi 17; Num. iii. 18; I Chron. vi. 17). The 
family of the Shimeites, as a branch of the tribe of 
Levi, is mentioned in Num. iii. 18. 21; I Chron. 
xxiii. 7, 10, 11 (*Shimei" in verse 9 is evidently a 
scribal error); and in Zech. xii. 18. 


— 


3. Name of a number of persons about whom 
little or nothing is known: e.g.,.a friend of David 
(I Kings i. 8); a brother of David, called also Sham. 
mah, Shimeah, and Shimea (I Sam. xvi. 9, xvii, 
13; II Sam. xiii. 8, xxi. 21; I Chron. ii. 13, xx. 7); 


one of Solomon’s prefects, over tho district Of Ben- 
jamin (I Kings iv. 18); a grandson of Simeon, who 
is described as the father of many sons and daugh- 
ters, and whose clan dwelt in southern Palestine (I 
Chron. iv. 26, 27); a grandson of Jeconiah and 
brother of Zerubbabel (I Chron. iii. 19); a Reubenite 


(I Chron. v. 4); Levites (I Chron. vi. 29, 49; xxv, 


17; II Chron. xxix. 14; xxxi. 12, 18); a Benjamite 
chief (I Chron. viii. 21, R. V. ; comp. 7d. v. 13); “the 
Ramathite,” one of David’s officers (I Chron. xxvii. 
27); a Levite and other Israelites whom Ezra re- 
quired to put away their foreign wives (Ezra x. 29, 
33, 88); grandfather of Mordecai (Esth. ii. 9). 

E. G. IL EA J. F. McL. 


SHIN (p): Twenty-first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Its name appears to be connected With | 
“shen” = “tooth” (see ALPHABET), - The-signéy ` 
represents two sounds: (1) a dental surd'sibilant (in- 
dicated by a point on thë left horn, W, aud called 
“sin ”), identical with the English surd “s "; and (9) 
a labial surd (marked by a point on the right horn, 
w), identical with the English *sh." The distinétion 
in sound between “sin” and “samek " is not clear. 
“Shin ” interchanges with “sin,” and both these 
(in corresponding Aramaic and Arabic words) with 
dentals and spirants. “Shin” occurs rarel y asa for- 
mative element, asin the verb-form *shat'el." Asa 
numeral (in the later period) it has the value of 300. 

T. | I. Dn. 


SHINAR (3y3»).—Biblical Data: Name for 
Babylonia occurring eight times in the Old Testa- 
ment. In Gen. x. 10 the beginning of Nimrod's 
kingdom is said to have been *Dabel, and Erech, 
and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” In 
Gen. xi. 2, Shinar is the site of the tower of Babel; 
in Gen. xiv. 1, 9, the home of Amraphel, now gen- 
erally identified with HAxMURAnBI; in Dan. i 1, the 
home of Nebuchadnezzar. The other passages in 
which the name is mentioned (Josh. vii. 21; Isa. xi. 
11; Zech. v. 11) add no further information. 
——Critical View: It is clear from Gen. x. 10 (J) 
that Shinar was the Hebrew name of a land which 
included both Babylon and Erech, d.e., both northern 
and southern Babylonia. Gen. xiv. 1, if Amraphel 
is identical with Hammurabi, also proves that Shinar 
included northern Babylonia. This fact has made 
it difficult for scholars to agree upon the origin. of | 
the name. (1) Lenormant (* Etudes Accadiennes,” 
1878, i. 297) equates y3 with “Sumir,” the old 
Babylonian name for southern Babylonia, supposing 
a more primitive form, “Sungir,” which he believes 
had survived in “ Singara " in northern Mesopotamia. 
Jensen (* Zeit. für Keilsehriftforschung," ii, 419) and 
Hommel (in Hastings, * Dict. Bible," i. 224b) hold to 
this general view, but suggest varying and difficult 
etymologies. Since1873 new material has strength- 
ened this identification. In the inscriptions of Ur- 
Nina (De Sarzec, * Decouvertes en Chaldée,” pl. 4), 
Girsu, the name of acity that afterward formed part 
of Shirpurla, is spelled “Su-sir™ or “Sun-gir.” 
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While Rogers (“ History of Babylonia and Assyria,” 
1900, i. 205) is content simply to follow Lenormant, 
Radau (“Early Babylonian History," 1900, pp. 216 
et seq.) makes a successful linguistic argument for 


the identity of both Sumir and Shinar with Sungir. 
(2) Sayce rejects this derivation of the name 


(* Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 1896, xviii. 1*8 et seq.; 
“Patriarchal Palestine,” 1895, pp. 67 e£ seg.) because 
“Sumir” in the cuneiform inscriptions always des- 
ignates southern Babylonia only. He identifies 
Shinar with Sanhar of the El-Amarna tablets (comp. 
Schrader, ^K. B." v., Nos. 25, 49), which is the 
Sangara of the Asiatic conquests of Thothmes III. 
(comp. W. Max Müller, * Asien und Europa,” 1893, 
p. 279). Sayce does not explain how the use of this 
name was enlarged to denote southern Mesopotamia. 
It would seem much more simple to explain how 
“Sumir,” in the common phrase " Sumir and Accad " 
(by which all Babylonia was desi gnated), was adopt- 
ed by a foreign people as the name of the whole 
country. 

(8)The view of Cheyne (Cheyne and Black, 
* Encyc. Bibl") that “Shinar” is a corruption of 
* Geshur," is a conjecture in which few scholars can 
concur. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : In addition to the literature already cited, 
. Holzinger, Genesis, in K. H. C. 1898, p. 99: Gunkel, Genesis, 
in Nowack, Hand-Kommentar, pp. 80 et seq. 

E. G. IL. G. A. B. 

SHINNUY HA-SHEM: The custom of chan- 
ging a person's name, as a tribute to his achieve- 
ments, or as a sign that his condition will be im- 
proved, or particularly as an aid to his recovery 
from illness. Abram's name was changed to “ Abra- 
ham" = “the father of many nations" (Gen. xvii. 
4), and that of Sarai (“my princess”) to “Sarah” (a 
princess, in general); Jacob's name was changed to 
“Israel” = “a mighty prince" (ib. xxxii. 28); Pha- 
raoh called Joseph * Zaphnath-paaneah ” (= “ the re- 
vealer of secrets”; 20. xli. 45); Moses changed the 
name of Hoshea to “Jehoshua” (= * Yuwan saves”; 
Num. xiii. 16); Solomon was called by Nathan “ Jed- 
idiah" (God's beloved) “because of the Lord” (II 
Sam. xii. 25). Pharaoh-nechoh appointed Eliakim 
king of Jerusalem and changed his name to “Jehoi- 
akim ” (= “the Lord's confirmed”; II Kings xxiii. 
34); the King of Babylon made Mattaniah king 
of Jerusalem and called him *Zedekiah" (— "the 
Lord's right man"; čb. xxiv. 17); and the names 
of Danicl and his comrades were changed to Chal- 
daic ones (Dan. i. 7. Isaiah predicted that Jerusa- 
lem would be called by a new name, * Hephzi-bah ” 
(— *My delight is in her”; Isa. lxii. 4). 

The names of wicked persons were a curse in the 
community; and the righteous were called “ by an- 
other name” (b. Ixv. 15); i.e., the idea prevailed that 
the name of a wicked person exerted an influence 
on the moral character and destiny of any person 
who adopted it, and consequently that a man might 
be judged by tlie name he bore (Ber. 7a). For this 
reason Rabbenu Tam corrected the text in the Tal- 
mud from “Absalom” to “Abishalom,” and from 
“Shebna” (the Jerusalemite) to “Shakna ” (NDW 
for Nya), because Shebna was wicked (see Isa. 
xxii. 15-19; Tos. to Ket. 104a [s.v. 3w], to Shab. 
12a [s.0. Naw], and to Yoma 38b [s.v. N52). 
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The change of name asa cure for illness is derived 
from the Talmud: *Four things annul the decree 
that seals a person's fate; namely, 
alms, prayer, change of name, and 
change of deeds? (R. H. 16b) R. 


Judah he-Hasid (18th cent.) says if one 
is dangerously sick his name shall be 


changed, which may reverse the decree (“Sefer 
Hasidim,” No. 245). R. Perez claims. that the 
change of name for the benefit of a patient is in con- 


As a Cure 


for 
^ dXllness. 


. formity with a takkanah of the Geonim (“Bet 


Yosef” on Tur Eben ha-‘Ezer, § 129; R. Jeroham, 
“Toledot Adam we-Hawah," i., § 28 [ed. Kopys, 
1808, p. 182]. The new name for the patient is 
selected from the Bible, the first name that appears 
on a given page being adopted. R. Israel Bruna 
in his responsa (No. 101) protested against the 
adoption of tlie name of a wicked person when such 
was the first found, and ordered it to be passed over 


. for the first righteous one, citing “The memory of 


the just is blessed: but the name ot the wicked 
shall perish ” (Prov. x. 7). 

The underlying principle in changing the name of 
one who is ill is the assumption that the former 
name, under which the divine decree was issued, 
becomes non-existent, and that, when a new name 
is given him, he becomes another person, in regard 
to whom the decree has no force. Ina later period 
the original name was retained and another added 
to it, usually one signifying the recovery of the 
patient. The most popular additional names were 
“Hayyim” (life), “Shalom” (peace), “Raphael” 
(God heals), “Azriel” (God helps), or some other 
name, selected from the Bible. 

The additional name is usually given in the syna- 
gogue when the scroll is taken out of the Ark and 
unrolled, the first righteous name that is read being 
selected; the formula of prayer is as follows: 


"when the Righteous Judgment has already decreed death 
from illness, behold, our saintly rabbis said: Three things 
annul the decree; and one of them is chan- 
ging the name of the patient. We therefore, in 
conformity with their advice, have changed 
the name of [mention here the former name] 
to the name of [mention the adopted name], who is now an- 
other person. The decree shall not have any force with re- 
gard to him. Together with the change in name, so shall His 
decree be reversed from justice to mercy, from death to life, 
from illness to perfect health for [mention adopted name]. In 
the name of all the sacred names mentioned in this Sefer Torah, 
and in the name of the angels, the messengers of all bealing 
and salvation, O Lord, send speedily a perfect cure to {adopted 
name], that his days and years may he prolonged in happiness, 
in goodness, and in peace, for ever and ever. Amen, Selah.” 


The 
Formula. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerem Hemed, iv. 127, 128; Levinsohn, Me- 
kore Minhagim, 8 81; Landshuth, Seder Bikkur Holim, In- 
troduction, § 7, also p. 28. : 

WB J. D. E. 
SHIP, SHIP-BUILDER, AN D SHIPPING. 

See NAVIGATION. 

SHIR HA-SHIRIM (CANTICLES) RAB- 
BAH: Haggadic midrash on Canticles, quoted by 
Rashi under the title* Midrash Shir ha-Shirim " (com- 
mentary on Cant. iv. 1, viii. 11). It is called also 
Agadat Hazita, from its initial word “ Hazita” 
(R. Nathan, in the “ ‘Aruk,” s.v. 95), OT Midrash 
Hazita (Nahmanides, commentary on Ex. iv. 28; 
Simon Duran, “Tashbaz,” part iii., No. 37). Simon 


Shir ha-Shirim 
Shirah Hadashah 


Duran, in quoting this midrash, says that it is a 
Palestinian haggadic collection (75.). This undoubt- 
edly correct view is supported by 
Composed a number of circumstances. The 
in sources which it uses directly are 
Palestine. Palestinian. No direct borrowing 
from the Babylonian Talmud ap- 
pears, and, although it contains many interpreta- 
tions and comments found in this source, most of 
them vary greatly in form, the agreement being 
confined to their contents. This agreement, more- 
over, may be explained on the ground that the com- 
ments and interpretations in question are very old, 
and were included both in the Babylonian Talmud 
and in the Palestinian sources used by the redactor 
of the Shir ha-Shirim midrash (see below; comp. also 
Theodor, “ Zur Composition.der Agadischen Homi- 
lien," in * Monatsschrift," 1879, p. 343). 

The date of composition of this midrash can not 
be exactly determined. Canticles was interpreted 
haggadically at a very early time, and certain rules 
for this haggadic interpretation were formulated, as, 
for instance, the rule adopted by Judah ben Ila‘i 
(Cant. R. i. 12, ii. 4) and the rule (in Sheb. 35b) for 
the interpretation of the name for Solomon used in 
Canticles. Upon these rules are based the interpreta- 
tions of the verses of Canticles which are contained in 
the Seder 'Olam, in the Sifra, and, with especial fre- 
quency, in the Sifre and the Moekilta, as well as in 
the Talmud, which has an exegesis for almost every 
verse of the book. The majority of the interpreta- 
tions in the last-named work were taken from public 
lectures on Canticles, or from various haggadah col- 
lections (comp. ‘Er. 21b). Some scholars (Weiss, 
“Dor,” iii. 268-264; and Jellinek, in a letter to Theo- 
dor, reprinted in * Monatsschrift," 1879, pp. 237 et 
seg.), Moreover, have assumed a direct connection 
between such ancient discourses and the present 
Canticles Rabbah, regarding this midrash as an old 
collection of these discourses, increased by various 
later additions. 

Jellinek thinks (/.c.) that there were several hag- 
gadic midrashim to Canticles, each of which inter- 
preted the book differently, one referring it to the 
exodus from Egypt, another to the revelations on 
Mt. Sinai, and a third to the Tabernacle or the Tem- 
ple; and that all these midrashim were then com- 
bined into one work, which, with various additions, 

forms the present Shir ha-Shirim Rab- 

A bah. This midrash is, according to 
Combined Jellinek, older than the Pesikta de- 
Work. Rab Kahana, which, he holds, has bor- 
rowed entire passages from it. The- 

odor has shown, however, that it was composed at 
a later date than the Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, from 
which it has borrowed entire passages. The author 
of Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah, intending to compile a 
running midrash on Canticles, took the comments 
on the several verses from the sources which he had 
at hand, and the changes and transpositions which 
he made are similar to those made by the redactor 
of the Yalkut; in fact the midrash is similar in many 
ways toa yalkut. This method of redaction ex- 
plains the great difference in the length and the 
character of the several comments; and it ex- 
plains also the fact that the same comments are 
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repeated two or three times for the same or similar 
verses. | 

Besides the Jerusalem Talmud (which was the 
chief source) and the Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, the 
direct sources used by the redactor are Genesis 
Rabbah and Leviticus Rabbah. The material bor- 
rowed from these sources constitutes a large part of 
the midrash; and it throwsa light also on the redac- 
tor’s method. The remainder of the midrash must 
have originated in midrashic collections which are no 
longer extant, and from which the redactor borrowed 

all the comments that are found also in 
The the Seder ‘Olam, the Sifra, the Sifre, 
Sources. and the Mokilta, since it is not prob- 
able that he borrowed from these ear- 
lier midrashim. The midrash is older than Pesikta 
Rabbati, since the latter borrowed passages directly 
from it. Asthe Pesikta Rabbati was composed about 
845 c.e., Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah must have been 
composed about the end of the eighth century. The 
midrash has been edited and commented together 
with the other Rabbot, and has been edited sepa- 
rately and supplied with a commentary, entitled 
"Kanfe Yonah,” by Baruch Etelsohn (Warsaw, 
1876). j 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. pp. 274-276, Frankfort-on-the- 

Main, 1892; J. Theodor, Zur Composition der Agadischen 

Homilien, in Monatsschrift, 1879, pp. 337-850, 408-418, 455- 

462; 1880, pp. 19-23; Weiss, Dor, iii. 263-264. m 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SHIR HA-SHIRIM (CANTICLES) ZUTA: 
Midrash, or, rather, homiletic commentary, on Can- 
ticles; referred to in the various Yalkutim and by 
the ancient Biblical commentators as “ Midrash Shir 
ha-Shirim,” or “ Agadat Shir ha-Shirim.” Recently 
the De Rossi Manuscript No. 541, at Parma, was 
discovered by S. Buber to contain, among other 
things, midrashim on four of the five “megillot”: 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes: 
these he published (Berlin, 1894) under the title of 
“ Midrash Zuta,” to distinguish them from the * Mid- 
rash Rabbah.” At the same time the midrash to 
Canticles only was published by S. Schechter, under 
the title “Agadat Shir ha-Shirim " (*J. Q. R.” vi.- 
viii.; reprinted, Cambridge, 1896). Shir ha-Shirim 
Zuta, or Agadat Shir ha-Shirim, does not at all re- 
semble Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah, or Midrash Hazita. 
The former is an uneven homiletic commentary on 
the whole text, and does not contain any proems; 
some verses are treated at length, while others are 
dismissed very briefly, sometimes only one word 
being discussed. 

Although the two collections contain a few par- 
allels, the Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah does not contain 
those numerous haggadot which especially distin- 
guish the second collection. In this latter they oc- 
cur in the first verse of the first chapter, in the fourth 
verse of the same chapter, in the fifth verse of the 

same chapter (a long homily on char- 

Character- ity), and in verses 2 and 6 of the fifth 
istics. chapter (Messianic interpretations). 
The Messianic haggadot may be de- 

rived from the Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer; the name of 
R. Eleazar (or Eliezer) quoted in the part on Cant. 
v. $, as well as the ascription of a Messianic apoca- 
lypse to Simeon b. Shetah, is in support of this 
supposition. Other passages are found in the Baby- 
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lonian Talmud, the Pesiktot, the Midrash Rabbot, 
the Mekilta, and the Abot de-Rabbi Natan. 

Agadat Shir ha-Shirim is mainly quoted by 
Simeon Kara, in his " Yalkut Shim‘oni,” and by 
Machir b. Abba Mari, in his “Yalkut ha-Makiri." 
ye former used this midrash as a basis for his 
Yalkut on Canticles, but he quotes it also in his Yal- 
kutontheother Biblical books. The name “ Pesik ta 
Rabbati” has been applied, in the Yalkut, to the 
Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah (called sometimes * Midrash 
Hazita ”), while this midrash is always referred to as 
“Midrash Shir ha-Shirim.” Simeon Kara may have 
applied this name to the Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah 
because the two works were bound together; on 
the other hand, the occurrence of the name may be 
due to an error of the copyist. This midrash is 
quoted in the Yalkut, as has been said above, in 
reference to other books (e.g., Lev. 475; Josh. 28; 
Isa. 988; et al.) It was frequently used also by 
Machir b. Abba Mari, who quotes it nineteen times 
under the title of “Haggadat Shir ha-Shirim," 
in his * Yalkut ha-Makiri," on Isaiah 
alone (published by I. Spira, Berlin, 
1893). It is quoted also by other an- 
cient authorities. Judah b. Barzilai, in his commen- 
tary on the “Sefer Yezirah " (p. 198, Berlin, 1885), 
refers to it as ^ Agadta Shir ha-Shirim,” and quotes 
itin regard to the seventy eulogistic names given by 
God to Israel, Further, Nahmanides (in * Torat ha- 
Adam," p. 102c) cites it as “Midrash Shir ha-Shi- 
rim”: so does his pupil Azriel, in the commentary 
on Canticles generally ascribed to Nahmanides him- 
self; Abraham, the son of Maimonides (see Neu- 
bauer, “ Kobez ‘Al Yad,” iv. 63, Berlin, 1888), calls 
it * Agadat Shir ha-Shirim ” ; Recanati, in his com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch (on Beha‘aloteka), cites 
the same passage quoted by Judah b. Barzilai. 

It may be added that passages of this midrash are 
found in Eleazar b. Tobiah’s “Lekah Tob” and 
Isaac ibn Sahulah’s “Mashal ha-Kadmoni" Ai- 
though these do not mention the name of this mid- 
rash, Schechter supposes that they probably used 


Name. 
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Shir ha-Shirim . 
Shirah Hadashah 


ancient homiletic commentaries, among others the 
Agadat Shir ha-Shirim. Buber supposes that this 
midrash has been shortened by the copyists, for 
R. Hillel, in his commentary on Sifre (see Fried- 
mann, notes to Sifre, Num. 189), quotes from a - 
Midrash Shir ha-Shirim a passage which is found 
neither in the Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah nor in the Shir 
ha-Shirim Zuta. Nor is the passage quoted from 
the Midrash Shir ha-Shirim by Menahem Zioni (* Ziy- 
yuni,” p. 57c, Cremona, 1581) found in this midrash. 
Schechter endeavors to prove that the payyetan 
Solomon b. Judah ha-Babli, of the tenth century, 
had this midrash before him, and wove several pas- 
sages from it into his piyyutim. Accepting this 
theory, Schechter thinks that it was composed not 
later than the middle of the tenth century ; he like- 
wise points out resemblances to the various Mes- 
sianic and eschatological midrashim published by 
Jellinek (* B. H." vols. i.-vi.), and especially to the 
“Perek R. Yoshiyahu” (* B. H.” vi. 112 e£ seg.), and 
holds that a date still earlier might be ascribed to 
this midrash, namely, the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury. But considering that the Pirke Rabbi Eli'e- 
zer, which was composed about the middle of the 
ninth century, is one of the sources of the Agadat 
Shir ha-Shirim, so early a date must be rejected. - 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, in the introduction to his edition of 
the Midrash Zuta ; S. Schechter, Aggadat Shir ha-Shirim, 


Cambridge, 1896. 
W. B. M. SEL. 


SHIRAH HADASHAH (“A new song sang 
the redeemed ”): A passage which illustrates the in- 
fluence of the Midrash on the development of syna- 
gogal music. The Biblical prescription of circum- 
cision as a qualification for partaking of the paschal 
lamb (Ex. xii. 48, 48) led the ancient expositors 
(comp. Ex. R. xix.) to point to the rite of the cove- 
nant as the initial step of that loyal acknowledg- 
ment of divine sovereignty which culminated in the 
song at the sea (Ex. xvi. 18). In the spirit of the 
Midrash, Judah ha-Levi's *ge'ullah" hymn * Yom 
le-Yabbashah" (comp. Zunz, “Literaturgesch.” p. 
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205), for the seventh day of Passover, the anniver- 
sary of the passing through the Red Sea, sings of 
circumcision in connection with the Song of Moses. 
Accordingly, as throughout the Middle Ages and 
down to recent times circumcision took place in the 
synagogue (sec illustration in JEW. Encyc. v. 129), 
this hymn was chanted during the morning service 
preceding the ceremony, particularly on the Sab- 
bath. 

During the same service the * mohel," or operator, 


if present in the synagogue, as a special honor was 
allowed to lead an antiphonal chant, the alternate 
verses being recited by the congregation, from 


the, point where the words “And Thou didst make. 


[lit. *cut?] a covenant” (Neh. ix. 8) occur to the 
end of the passage Ex. xiv. 80-xv. 18, which imme- 
diately follows. In these practises originated in the 
eighteenth century a special jubilant intonation for 
the hazzan, who sang in festal tone the sentences 
immediately preceding the “‘Amidah” (see Snr- 
MONEH ‘Esren) from the words *Shirah hadashah,? 
where the passage already chanted by the mohel and 


alluded to in Judah ha-Levi’s hymn is again briefly 
quoted. 

The transcription herewith presents the festal 
melody in the London tradition. The more elabo- 
rate version peculiar to Berlin is given in Marksohn 
and Wolf, * Auswahl Alter Hebrüischer Synagogal- 
Melodieen," No. 26, Leipsic, 1875, without, how- 
ever, reference to the occasions when it was sung. 

A. F. L. C. 

SHIRAH, PEREK (PIRKE): Chapter of 


song and praise to God by heavenly and earthly 


bodies, and by plants and dumb creatures. It is 
composed of Scriptural verses, one or two for cach 


creature enumerated; and it is divided, according 
to subjects, into six parts, one for each of the six 
week-days, though the whole chapter is repeated 
every day at the morning prayer, except on Sab- 
bath, when the “Shir ha-Yihud" is substituted. 
The reciting of “Perek Shirah,” however, is not 
obligatory, and is not observed generally, except by 
very pious Israelites. 

" Perek Shirah,” as is shown in part by the strange 


to 
e 
C 


names of the birds mentioned therein, is evidently 
an ancient baraita, which has been more or less 
modified in the course of time. "There.are unmis- 
takable traces of it in the Talmud, thou gh it is not 
specifically referred to. The Talmud mentions that 
an egg of an unclean fowl is forbidden by the 
Mosaic law, and quotes “bat ha-ya‘anah” (“the 
daughter, or issue, of the fowl "»; Lev. xi. 16). 
his interpretation is disputed by counter-quoting, 
“The beasts in the field shall honor me, the dragons 
and the owls” (* u-benot ya‘anah " ; Isa. xliii. 20), and 
itisargued: “Surely an egg can not be classed among 
those that may say the ' Shirah '!^ (Hul. 64b). 

B. Isaac Nappaha asserted that the crushing de- 
feat of Sennacherib's army before Jerusalem was 
due to the shirah of the beasts of the field, to whose 
voices the Almighty opened the ears of the Assyr- 
‘ans. “At the noise of the tumult the people fled ; 
at the lifting up of thyself [by the recitation of the 
“Shirah”] the nations were scattered " (Isa. xxxiii. 
3: Sanh. 95b). In I Sam. vi. 12, referring to the 

kine that drew the cart in which the 

Perhaps holy Ark was conveyed from the 
Referred to country of the Philistines, R. Meir 

in the interprets “wa - yishsharnah " (they 

Talmud. took the straight way) as “they [the 

kine] sang the ‘Shirah’”; according 
to one rabbi, it was Psalm xcviii. ; while R. Isaac 
Nappaha puts into their mouths verses in classical 
Hebrew (Ab. Zarah 24b). R. Eleazar and R. Simeon 
assert that the ears of grain say their shirah in the 
month of Nisan: “The valleys also are covered over 
with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing " (Ps. 
Ixv. 14 [A. V. 18]; R. H. 8a). R. Mana b. Tanhum 
could determine the time of day when the waters of 
the Great Sea (the Mediterranean) rendered praise 
to their Creator, for they are then sweet (Yer. ‘Ab. 
Zarah ii. 8). In Josh. x. 18 the words “ wa-yiddom 
ha-shemesh” (“ And the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed ”) are interpreted, “ The sun ceased to say the 
‘Shirah’” (comp. “wa-yiddom” = “was silent”; 
Lev. x. 8), for Joshua replaced their shirah by his 
own (Ab. Zarah 25a, Rashi). 

Evidence of the existence of “Perek Shirah" in 
the geonic period is given by the Karaite Solomon 
b. Jerubam, the contemporary of Saadia Gaon (892- 
942). Salomon, in his commentary on Ps. cxix. 51, 
criticizes the Talmudic rabbis for their “invention ” 
in attributing the “Shirah ? to the ass, and quotes 
from I Chron. xxix. 11 (Pinsker, “Likkute Kadmo- 
niyyot,” Appendix, p. 184). The tosafists quote 
the gconic responsa, asserting that the Palestinians 
recite Kedushshah only on the Sabbath, to take the 
place of the shirah of the living creatures in the 
Merkabah and of the six-winged angels: the latter 
have one wing for each week-day, but none for the 


Sabbath; and when the Sabbath ar- 
Early rives the angcls plead that they have no 


References. wing for that day. But the Almighty 

assures them that there is another 

wing, which recites the “Shirah”: “From the utter- 

most part [“ kenaf” = “wing ”] of the earth have 
we heard songs” (Isa. xxiv. 16; Tos. Sanh. 97b). 

The ascription of the shirah to dumb animals is 


explained in one of two ways: the first Is that their 


angels (each creature has a 'special guardian angel, 
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or * mazzal " [constellation], above) speak for them; 
the second is that the “Shirah” is in the hearts of 
the creatures, and represents what they would say 
if they could speak (Tos. ‘Ab. Zarah 17a; see com- 
mentary on “En Ya‘akob,” 2.). 

Joseph Albo (1880-1444) highly values " Perek 
Shirah,” and explains why the Rabbis asserted that 
every one who recited it daily would become “a mem- 
ber of the world to come”; he regarded the sayings 
as wise and excellent, as tending to elevate man’s 
moral conduct: * Who teacheth us from the beasts 
of the earth, and maketh us wiser from the fowls of 
heaven” (Job xxxv. 11, Hebr.) R. Johanan said: 
“Tf these things were not prescribed in the Torah, 
we could learn decency from the cat; the ant would 
preach against robbery, and the dove against incest" 
(Er. 100b). Albo quotes the shirah of the ant: 
“Who giveth food to all flesh: for his mercy endur- 
eth for ever” (Ps. cxxxvi. 25). From this, he says, 
each may learn to be content with his lot, to be in- 
dustrious and saving, like the ant. The shirah of 
the dove teaches that “in the clefts of the rocks” 
(Cant. ii. 14) one may find examples of true love and 
virtue (* ‘Ikkarim,” iii. 1). 

The preface to “Perek Shirah,” which declares 
that every one who recites it daily is sure to be a 
“ben ‘olam ha-ba” (an inhabitant of the world to 
come), is credited in certain editions to R. Eliezer 
the Great, and also to Rabbi. In another edition 
these names are omitted. The preface 
is probably erroneously copied from 
R. Joshua b. Levi: “ Whosoever re- 
cites the * Shirah" in this world is en 
titled to recite it in the world to come" (Sanh. 91b; 
comp. Tan., Zaw)—in which “ Shirah,” however, 
refers to the shirah of Moses at the Red Sea, and 
not to * Perek Shirah." 

Another preface to “Perek Shirah" consists of 
the midrash concerning King David and the frog. 
David, ou completing his Book of Psalms, is said to 
have boasted of his beautiful hymns; whereupon a 
frog appeared and exclaimed: “ Do not be so proud; 
indeed, I sing more beautifully than thou” (Yalk., 
Ps. 889). 

“Perek Shirah" ends with the “Song of the 
Dogs,” to which is appended the following midrash: 
R. Joshua, a disciple of R. Hanina b. Dosa, fasted 
eighty-five days, imploring a divine explanation 
of the shirah of the dogs. “Is it possible," he 
argued, *that the greedy dogs, *which can never 
have enough’ [Isa. lvi. 11], shall be honored by 
being permitted to say the ‘Shirah’ 7” An angel 
then said: “R. Joshua, why this long fasting? "This 
is the decree of the Almighty, the secret of which 
has been revealed only to Habakkuk, but which I 
will now reveal to thee, since thou art a disciple of 
a great man: The dogs are thus privileged for the 


reason that against the children of Israel in Egypt 
there did ‘not a dog move his tongue’ [Ex. xi 7}. 


Furthermore, the dog's excrement is used in tan- 
ning parchment for the Sefer Torah, phylacteries, 
and mezuzot. Finally, pay heed to the proverb, 
‘Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue keepeth 
his soul from troubles’” (Prov. xxi. 28; Yalk., 
Ex. 187). 

R. Isaac Luria recognized the worth of “ Perek 


The 
. Preface. 


Shirah, Perek 
Shittim 
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Shirah " from a cabalistic standpoint (Azulai, “Shem 
ha-Gedolim," ii, No. 147). Moses b. Joseph di 
Trani, in his “ Bet Elohim,” credits King David with 
the authorship of *Perek Shirah.” Trani’s com- 
mentary on it comprises the third part 

In the of his “Sha‘ar ha-'Ikkarim ? (Venice, 
Cabala. 1576). Other commentaries on it 
are: " Mesapperim Tehillot,” by Ha- 

naniah Jaghel of Moncilisi; * Sifte Renanot,” by his 
son Gamaliel of Norzi (Mantua, 1661); “Siah Yiz- 
hak” and “Sha‘ar Shimeon," by the brothers Isaac 
and Simeon b. Meir (Venice, 1664); “Sedeh Bokim,” 
by Joseph Darshan of Posen (Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, 1679); “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim,” by Isaiah Hur- 
Witz (Amsterdam, 1717); “Pi Eliyahu,” by Elijah 
Deutsch, who credits “ Perek Shirah” to David and 


Solomon (Altona, 1785); “‘Abodat Mikdash,” by 
Menahem de Lonzano (Leghorn, 1767): * Likkute. 


Amarim," by Abraham ben Israel of Brody (Zol- 
kiev, 1802); "Kenaf Renanim," by Enoch Zundel 
Luria (Krotoschin, 1849); “Tub Ta‘am,” by 8. J. 
Abramowitsch (Jitomir, 1875). 

The various editions of * Perek Shirah” differ a 
little in the order followed and in the quotations 
given. The following list is from Baer’s siddur, 
* 'Abodat Yisrael” (p. 547, Rödelheim, 1868). 


the first and second calls he repeats Ps. xxiv. 7, 8, 
and 9, 10; in the third, “ Arise, ye righteous, to study 
the Law, and win double compensation in the world 
to come”; in the fourth, Gen. xlix. 18; in the fifth, 
Prov. vi. 9; in the sixth, Prov. xx. 18; in the sev. 
enth, Ps. cxix. 126. In other editions the cock’s 
calls are limited to four, To understand the appli- 
cation of many of the quotations it is necessary to 
consult the ingenious explanations of the com. 
mentaries noted above. 
W. B. | J. D. E. 


SHIRAZ: City of Persia; capital of the prov. 
ince of Fars. It was founded by Mohammed, 
brother of Al-Hajjaj, in the year 74 of the Hepira 
(= 698 c.E.). According to traditions current in 
Persia, Jews settled at Shiraz at an early period, 
but the exact date is not known. In the twelfth 
century there were, according to Benjamin of 
Tudela (“Itinerary,” ed. Asher, i. 82), 10,000 Jews 
in the city. Chardin, who visited Shiraz in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, says (* Voy- 
ages en Perse," pp. 446-447) that the Jews there 
were employed in the manufacture of wine for Euro- 
pean companies which had bought the privilege of 


. Wine-making. He adds that the Jews, in common 


* PEREK SHIRAH.” 


Seriptural : Scriptural Scriptural 
Creatures, | Quotations.* | | Creatures. Quotations. Creatures, Quotations. 
I. | 30. | Trees.............. Ps. xevi. 12, 18. 59. | Starling .......... .| Isa. lxi. 9. 
l. Heavens...........| Ps. xix. 2; Isa.|| 8l. | Vine............... Isa. lxv. 8. 60. | Parrot.......... ...| PS. xxxiii. 2, 

' xxiv. 16. 22, | Fig-tree............ Prov, xxvii. 18. || 61. | Swallow...........| Ps. Xxx. 13. 
24 ESrbhorseseesiiekes Ps. xxiv. 1 33. | Pomegranate......| Cant. vi. 3. 62. | Bird... .| Ps. Ixxxiv. 4. 
Os DAY scias $b 56500] PS. RINGS 81. | Palm-tree ......... Ps. xcii. 18. 63. | Birdinarid country| Ps. xcvii. 11. 
T. NIBIL resa nares Ps. xcii. 3. 35. | Apple-tree......... Cant. ii. 3. 64. Hunting-bird| Isa. xxvi. 4. 
5, SUB Cowan pacar, Hab. iii. 11; Isa. (* zappi ?). 

Ix. 1. I. 65. | Ravenous bird (" ta-| Ps. cxxi. 2. 
6.| Moon .............. Ps. civ. 19. 36. | Reptiles ........... Ps. civ. 31. sit”). 
Yaj STATS 2osue eas tees Dan. xii. 8; Neh.|| 87. | Reptiles, rams..... Ps. exlix. 3. 66. | Young poultry) Ps. oxxxviii. 4. 
ix. 6. 99. | EFOBS. V ioa da sas Ps. exiii. 2. (* pargiyyot’’). 
8.| Higher clouds ..... Job xxxvii. 11. 39. | Snake.............. Ps. exlv. 14 
io Lower clouds (vans Jer. X. i 2 n Seorpion........... pe ERG 9. B V. 
.| Mist, nebula....... Ps. xviii. 12. 4l. | Mole oc vet os rece S. el. 6. te 
1l.| Lightning.......... Ps. xevii. 4. BF CAG eee i reves Ob. i. 4. oean a d ERN i. 
A Jer. x. 12; Isa.|| 43. | Rat................ Ps. xxx. 2. 68. Uncle, TER H Hh ARNI E 
» xliii. e 41. | Livard............. Ps. Will, 9. ; TE a eee 
o DOW er eee E n Hos. xiv. 6. Ted E Ire issu e Patek eats Isa. xl. 6, 8; lvii. je ER 
1£.| Rain .... «cessus | Ps. Ixviii. 10. — | 19. 70, | Unclean large cat.| Ps. cxxviii. 2. 
15.| Water... eoe] Jer. x. 10, i| 46. | Spider............. Ps. cl. 5. Ox... Ex. xv. 1.2 
16.! Springs............ Ps. Ixxxvii. 7. | tie Ao edu tata sous Ps. exxxvi. 25. 11. Hard roe Ps lin. if : 
1. Rivers............. Ps. xcviii. 8. i| 48, | Locust..... ...eee, Isa. xxv. 1. oe eee Ps ett 2 
18; SCAS iin cries ise oe Ps, xciii, 4. || 49. | Bird of the vineyard] Ps. cxxi. 1. (o ei EE SEE Ee 
: m | 53: TASS ec; eina e] E Chron. xxix. 1H. 
19.| Leviathan.......... Ps. cxviii. 1. . (4. : - 
9 oc nello IV. ya | MIO. LL e sues Ps. exxxviii. 4. 
~0.; Sea-monsters ...... Ps. exlviii. 7. 15. | Camel J vv. 30 
21.) Fishes............. Ps. xxix. 3. ll can. CODE e catu be us Prov. vi. 9. (d E E Is XXV OU 
22.| Gan 'Eden......... | Cant. iv. 16. | alef Hell. ect iesus Ps. cxxxvi. 25. VI 
23.: Ge-hinnom ........ Ps. cvii. 9. Id. T DOVE i accents Cant. ii, 14; Isa. ; 
24.; Wilderness ........ Isa. xxxv. 1. | xxxviii. 4. v7. | Animals........... Ps. exix. 68. 
25.) Fields.............. | Prov. iii. 19. | 53. | GO0SB iced aaa Ps. ev. 2. 19. | Elephant.......... Ps. xcii. 6. 
E i Wild goose........ Isa. xl. 3; Jer.|| 79. | Lion............... Isa. xlii. 13. 
II. | | xvii. 7. 80. | Bear ........ vol Isa. xlii. 1. 
26.| Vegetables ........ Ps. Ixv. 11. |55. Tagliare Ps. lix. 6. BE WOll erem Ex. xxii. 8. 
21.| Ears of wheat..... Ps. exxx. I. | 9D. STOTE UL ua eodera ah Isa. xl. 2. BAB OX asia exu de Jer. xxii. 13. 
28.) Ears of barley..... Ps. cii. 1. 9i. | Gier-eagle......... Zech. x. 8. 88. | Deer, or steed...... Ps. xxxiii. 1. 
a Other grain........ | Ps. Ixv. 14. | 58. | RAVEN secre eret Job xlviii. 41. | S4. | DO i esL Ee Ps. xcv. 6. 


Every quotation is preceded by the formula: 


"The... says" Ina few cases several verses are 
quoted continuously. "The cock's shirah is divided 


into seven calls, with a curious preface, as follows: 
" When the Almighty visits the righteous in Gan 
‘Eden, the trees there drop aromatic spices and sing 
praises. Then the cock rises also to praise.” In 


* Chapters and verses are quoted according to the divisions of the Hebrew Bible. 


with the other non-Islamic inhabitants, enjoyed re- 
ligious liberty. 

Nevertheless, as is shown by the poems of Babai 
(Hebrew MS. No. 1356, in the Bibliothàque Natio- 
nale, Paris), the Jews of Shiraz have always suffered 
under the same persecutions as the Jewish inhabit- 
ants of other Persian towns, particularly in the 
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beginning of the ei ghteenth century under the first 
kings of the Afghan dynasty. In the nineteenth 
century most of the Jews of Shiraz were gold- 
workers or storekeepers; and their number was esti- 
mated in 1807-9 by Dupré (* Voyage en Perse," ii. 
9, Paris, 1819) at 400 families. In 1850 Benjamin 
IL. found at Shiraz 500 Jews and nine synagogues, 
the chief rabbi being Mulley Israel. Twenty years 
previously (1890), according to the same author, 


there had been in Shiraz 8,000 Jews, but, on account - 


of terrible persecutions, 9,500 of them embraced 
Islam. 

The Jews at this time were mere toys in the hands 
of the capricious viziers. A few months before 
Benjamin's arrival the vizier had imprisoned Mul- 
ley Elijah, the chief rabbi of Shiraz, leaving him the 
alternative of paying a heavy fine or embracing 
Islam. The amount of the fine being too large for 
him to pay, Elijah consented to become a Moslem; 
but he asked for time in which to prepare himself 
for the new religion. Butat the expiration of this 
period he refused to accept the new faith, where- 
upon he was thrown into a dungeon and subjected 
to severe floggings. Fortunately, in the course of 
the civil war then in progress, the victorious rebels 
set free all the prisoners; and Elijah escaped to 
Bagdad. Benjamin states also that almostall of the 
converted Jews were Moslems by profession only, 
and that secretly they condemned Islam. This is 
confirmed by the missionary Henry A. Stern, who 
visited Shiraz in Jan., 1849. He says that all the 
silk-merchants in the Wakil bazaar were proselytes, 
but that, on being pressed by him, they confessed 
their belief in Moses and their contempt for Islam. 
Stern describes the condition of the Shiraz Jews as 
miserable in the extreme. He says, with a touch of 
partiality peculiar to missionaries: “ Their domestic 
life differs little from that of theirneighbors. Early 
marriages are the chief source of their miserable 
condition. Their occupations are generally mean 
and sordid, such as hawking, telling fortunes, wri- 
ting fictitious amulets, and keeping secret taverns, 
the latter being their main support.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the sources mentioned in the article, 
Benjamin IL. Mas'e Yisrael, pp. 82-84, Lyck, 1859; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, viii. 852 ; Stern, Duwnings of Light in the East, 
pp. 121 et seq., London, 1854. 
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SHISHAK (SHESHONK I.): The first king 
of the twenty-second dynasty of Egypt. His grand- 
father, Sheshonk, descendant of a Libyan soldier, 
married a royal princess of Egypt. His father, 
Namaróti, chief of the Mashaüasha, held in addi- 
tion several religious offices. He himself, the il- 
lustrious Shishak of I Kings (xiv. 25-28) and Il 
Chronicles (xii. 2, 9-11), before he had ascended the 
throne, was recognized as king and prince of princes, 
and had conferred on him the command of all the 
Libyan troops. He was officially in rank next 
to the sovereign. Through shrewdly arranged do- 
mestic alliances for his sons, and other intrigues, 
he soon succeeded to the throne, as the founder of the 
Bubastite dynasty (Maspero, “Struggle of the Na- 
tions," pp. 769 et seq.). 

Shishak's acquaintance with Jeroboam, a fu gitive 
from Solomon, and with Hadad of Edom doubtless 
called hisattention to the critical political conditions 
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ceding tribes of the north. 
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in the little Palestinian buffer state and its neigh- 
bors. As soon as the great Solomon (some think a 
vassal of Egypt) had passed away, there were signs 
of disintegration. Hadad had already returned; and 
Jeroboam, now domestically allied with the royal 
family of Egypt, made his way to the disaffected 
subjects in the north. The disruption of the king- 
dom had violently taken place, and Jeroboam, 
Egypt’s friend, had become sovereign over,the se- 
Shishak thereupon in- 
vaded Palestine in the fifth year of Rehoboam, 
King of Judah. Jerusalem seems to have been, 
according to the Books of Kings, his objective. . 
He sacked the king’s palace and the royal build- 
ings, and the Temple. His withdrawal seems to 
have been permanent. From his own records, in- 
scribed on the walls of Luxor, by the side of those 
of Rameses IL, it appears that in this campaign 
he took 156 places. Megiddo is the northernmost 
point reported, and such places as Rabbath, Taa- 
nech, Mahanaim, Gibeon, Beth-horon, Aijalon, Mig- 
dol, and Shocho are mentioned. This list of names 
shows that Shishak must have plundered cities sit- 
uated in both the Southern and Northern Kingdoms, 
and that probably he made this campaign for plun- 
der, as well as for the prevention of the unification 
of all Palestinian peoples under one central power, 
although it has been claimed that he was prompted 
thereto either at the suggestion or invitation of 
Jeroboam to conquer his own foe in the south, or 
simply by the desire to subdue unconquered Canaan- 
itish cities. There is no further hint as to his re- 
lation to the Hebrews. 
E. G. H. I. M. P. 


SHISKES, SAUL B. JUDAH LÓB: Polish 
rabbinical scholar; died in Wilna, at an advanced 
age, March 28, 1797. He is chiefly known as the 
author of *Shebil ha-Yashar," on Alfasi, only the 
first part of which has been published (Wilna, 1889). 
Shiskes acknowledges in the preface that he was as- 
sisted in his work by Solomon, the younger brother 
of Hayyim of Volozhin, who annotated it and con- 
tributed to some extent toit. Saul hadason named 
Zebi, who died in 1771, aged twenty-two. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, pp. 166-167, Wil- 
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SHITTAH-TREE. See ACACIA. 


SHITTIM : Valley north of the Dead Sea on the 
left bank of the Jordan, in which the children of 
Israel, before their entry into the Promised Land, 
cohabited with the daughters of Moab and Midian. 
The Arabic name of the valley is Wady Sitti Ma- 
ryam, or Wady al-Nar. According to the Biblical 
reports, it was in this valley that the Israelites were 
detained by a plague which raged until the guilty 
Israelites had been hanged, and until Zimri, the son 
of Salu, who had committed immoralities with a 
Midianitish woman, had been slain by Phinehas, the 
grandson of Aaron (Num. XXv.). It was from this 
valley, furthermore, that Joshua, somewhat later, 
sent out the two spies to Jericho (Josh. ii. 1) and 
the Israelites went forward to the Jordan (Josh iii. 
1). The prophet Micah (vi. 5) depicts the ingrati- 
tude of Israel toward Y: wH by recalling what hap- 
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pened at Shittim, and Joel (iii. 18) prophesies that 
the fountain which comes forth from the Temple 
shall water the valley of Shittim. Driver, in * Bible 
for Schools and Colleges,” explains the place men- 
tioned in II Sam. xv. 28 as being identical with the 
Kidron, in proof of this assertion quoting Ezek. 
xlvii. 1-12 and Zech. xiv. 8, in which merely the 
“nahal” is mentioned. | 

According to Yalkut Shim'oni and Num. R. 
xxv. 1, the Shittim River is identical with the river 
whose waters deprave those who drink them and 
from which the Sodomites had drunk. With ref- 
erence to the transgression of Israel itis called *Sit- 
tim” (that which leads to crime) instead of “Shit- 
tim ” (the acacia), 

E. G. H, S. O. 


SHITTIM-WOOD. See ACACIA. 


SHI‘UR KOMAH: Esoteric work on the di- 
mensions of the body of God and of His several 
members, It exists apparently only in fragments, 
the largest, which often has been taken to be the 
entire work, being included in the “Sefer Raziel.” 
These measurements are ascribed to R. Ishmael, the 
Hermes Trismegistus of this and similar mysticism, 
who received them secretly from METATRON, the an- 
gelof the Presence. ‘The following translation of sc- 
lected passages may serve to give an idea of the 
work: 

" What are the measurements of God, who is hid- 
den from all creatures? The soles of His feet fill the 
entire world, according to Isa. Ixvi. 1, and their 
height is 8 myriad times 1,000 parasangs; the right 

foot is called * parsimya atar ratatat,’ 

Contents. andthe left ‘agtamon.’ The distance 
between the sole and the ankle is 1,000 

myriads and 500 parasangs.” The size of the other 
members, the knees, thighs, hips, and neck, are 
equally gigantic, and mystical names are given to 
them also. Seventy names are enumerated as writ- 
ten on His heart. The description of the trunk is 
followed by that of the head, beard, face, nose, and 
tongue, which reaches from one end of the universe 
to the other. Divine names are inscribed also on 
Ilis forehead, chiefly in groups of between two and 
five letters combined from the TETRAGRAMMATON. 
The eye is described in detail; then the shoulders, 
arms, fingers, and toes. A second set of measure- 
ments of the nose, fingers, and other parts, however, 
gives the impression that the work is not altogether 
perfect in its arrangement (*Sefer Raziel,” ed. 
Amsterdam, pp. 37b-38a). R. Ishmael said: “When 
I came and told these things to R. Akiba, he 
Suid to me: ‘Whoso knoweth the measurements 
of this our Creator and the hymn of praise to God, 
who is hidden from all creatures, may be assured 
that he will share in the world to come, that the 
bliss of the future life will make him rejoice even 
on earth, and that his days will be prolonged, . . . 
yet only if he repeateth them daily, like a mish- 
nah’” (b.; see also Bloch, * Gesch. der Entwicke- 
lung der Kabbala und der Jüdischen Religionsphi- 
losophie,” Treves, 1894). The following passage, 
which conveys the same thought in simpler form, 
is found in * Raziel " (p. 87a), in * Hckalot Rabbati ? 
(ed. Jerusalem, xi. 1), and in Jellinek (* P. H." iii. 91: 
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the relation between the two recensions is dis. 
cussed by Gaster in * Monatsschrift," xxxvii. 216): 
“ Above the seat of the throne there are 118 myriads, 
and below it there are likewise 118 myriads; Hig 
[God's] height is 287 myriad times 1,000 parasan gs; 
the distance between His right arm and His left is 
77 myriads, and between His right eyeball and 
His left 80 myriads; the skull upon His head is 8 
myriads, and His crowns 60 myriads.” 

In a discussion of the age and the sources of this 
work a sharp distinction must be drawn between its 
present form and its previous contents. It wasknown 
under the name of *Shi'ur Komah ” even before the 

_ time of Saadia, since Solomon b. Yeru- 

Age and ham (b. 886), Bishop Agobard of Lyons 

‘Sources. (c. 820), and an Anglo-Saxon work of 
the eighth century (* Monatsschrift," 
viii. and xxxvii.; Zunz, “ Literaturgesch." p. 606) 
mention it. It was known also in later times, for - 
Sherira Gaon and Maimonides studied it, apparently 
to their mystification, the latter declaring it to he 
a forgery. The book, therefore, was redacted in its 
present form by the eighth century at the latest. It 
belongs to the mysticism of the MERKABAN, and 
thus falls in the same category as the Hekalot, the 
Metatron-Enoch, and the Alphabet of R. Akiba. 
Which of these works was the original is a problem 
that defies solution. 

On historical grounds, Zunz, Griitz, Jellinek, and 
Bloch assign the “Shitur Komah" to the geonic 
period, and in harmony with this Griitz sought to 
trace it to Mohammedanism, finding its source 
among the Mushabbihites. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that the ancient mysticism of the Throne- 
Chariot, which flourished as early as the first cen- 
tury, did not disappear, but was transmitted from 
generation to generation, and finally, like other 
esotericisms, received literary recognition. As a 
matter of fact, the “Shi‘ur Komah” shows traces of 
ancient Gnosticism, and Gaster is probably correct 
in assigning it to a time preceding the Geonim, this ` 
view being shared by Kohler and Ginzberg (Jew. 
Encyc. i. 624, s.v. ANTHROPOMORPHISM, and iii. 462, 
s.v. CABALA). Gaster declares of the “Shi‘ur Ko- 
mah,” a previously unknown passage of which he 
published (* Monatsschrift," xxxvii. 924 et seg.), that 
it "derives its origin from the theory of the world 
expressed both in the system of Valentinus and 
Marcus aud in the mystical apocalypses and pseud- 
epigrapha of the last century before and the first 
century after tbe common era.” As magic and mys- 
ticism are not easily destroyed, it is highly improb- 
able that the tannaitic esotericism perished, and it 
would therefore seem that it merely suffered some 
transformation; it may therefore be inferred that in 
essence the *Shi'ur Komah,” like kindred works, 
originated in antiquity. See Gnosticism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. 2d ed., pp. 176 (note F), 418 (note 
A); idem, Literaturgesch. p. 606; Gritz, in Monatssehrift, 
viii. 67-78, 108-118, 140-153; L. Löw, Gesammelte Schriften, 
li. 49; Jellinek, B. H. vi., p. xxxii.; Gaster, Monatsschrift, 
XXxxvli. 179-185, 213-230; Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Juden- 
thum, i., beginning (quotation of two passages of the Shitur 
Komah, with a translation). 


Ww. B. L. B. 

SHKLOV: Town in the government of Moghi- 
lef, Russia; situated on the right bank of the 
Dnieper. Jews settled there at an early period, 
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probably in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Hs location on the boundary-line between Russia 
and Poland often subjected Shklov to the devasta- 
tions of war, and the Jews, who constituted the 
greater part of the population, were gencrally the 
greatest sufferers. In 1655 the town was destroyed 
hy the Cossacks; in 1708 it was sacked by the Swedes 
ander General Lowenhaupt; and in 1812 it was in- 
vaded and pillaged by Napoleon’s army. 

The Jews of Shklov at the present time (1905) 
number about 12,000, or nearly 88 per cent of the 
total population. The city has two synagogues, 
twenty-seven Jewish prayer-honses, a government 
school for Jewish children, a Jewish hospital, and a 
number of other educational and charitable institu- 
tions. The Jews carry on an extensive trade in 
wheat and other merchandise. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedicheski Slovar; Geograficesko- 

Statisticheski Slovar Rossiskoi Imperii, vol. v. 


s. J. Go. 


SHKLOVSKI, ISAAC VLADIMIROVICH: 
Russian journalist; born at Yelisavetgrad in 1865. 
le was educated at the gymnasium of his native 


town, and at the age of sixteen began to contribute | 


poems and prose articles to South-Russian period- 
icals. In 1886 he was-charged with being a revolu- 
tionist, and was banished to Sredne Kolymsk in the 
province of Yakutsk, where he remained until 1892. 
There he studied the life of the Yakuts and the lan- 
guages of some of the native tribes. His ethno- 
graphic and belletristic sketches were published in 
the * Odesskiya Novosti” and in * Russkiya V yedo- 
mosti,” a Moscow liberal daily. ‘Shklovski is the au- 
thor of “Nakrainem Syevero-Vostokye " (St. Peters- 
burg, 1895), a work in Russian on northeastern 
Siberia, a French translation of which appeared in 
thefollowing year. Since 1896 he has been the Lon- 
don correspondent of the * Russkiya Vyedomosti." 
8. M. R. 


SHKUD: Russian town in the government of 
Kovno, situated at the confluence of the rivers Bor- 
tavaand Liwba. Theearliest written information re- 
garding the Jews in Shkud is found in their “ pinkes,” 
which begins with the year 1725. No mention is 
made in it of the various persecutions which the 
Jewsof that place had endured, but some references 
are made to the martyrs of the community. Thus, 
under the above date, among the elders is mentioned 
acertain Solomon, son of the “martyr” Joshua; and 
under 1752, another Solomon, son of the * martyr" 
Shebah. From time to time the town was vis- 
ited by the representatives of the central kahal, 
who looked into the affairs of the town, and- even 
granted assistanceif necessary. In one instance the 
chief of the Shkud kahal, Rabbi Mikel, was arrested 
beenuse the community could not pay the 1,000 
guilders it owed; the representatives of the cen- 
ial kahal, however, immediately ransomed him. 
The Jews of Shkud have always taken a keen in- 
terest in external Jewish affairs. In 1739 an appeal 
was made in behalf of the Jews residing in Pales- 
tine, to which the community of Shkud generously 
responded, | 

Among the many prominent rabbis of Shkud was 
Joseph Katzenellenbogen, who came from Brest- 
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Litovsk. Shkud has a population of over 3,000, the 

majority of whom are Jews. 

MBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedicheski Slovar: Ha-Asif, vi. 125. 
S J. Go. 


SHNEOR ZALMAN BEN BARUCH 


(known also as Zalman Ladier): Leader of the 


rational Hasidim called * HaBaD " (acrostic formed 
from “Hokmah,” “Binah,” “De‘ah” = * Wisdom,” 
“Understanding,” * Knowledge"); born at Liozna, 
government of Moghilef, in 1747; died at Pyen, near 
Kursk, and interred at 
Gadiyoch, government 
of Poltava, Dec. 28, 
1812. Little is known 
of that part of Shneor 
Zalman's life which 
preceded his conver- 
sion to Hasidism. Dis- 
tinguishing himself as 
a Talmudist while still 
a youth, he, although 
his parents were very 
poor, wedded the 
daughter of a wealthy 
resident of Vitebsk, 
the marriage enabling 
him to devote himself 
entirely to study. Be- 
sides Talmudic and 
rabbinical lore, he acquired a fair knowledge of 
mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, and Cabala. 
Being of a dreamy and speculative 
Convert nature, he became an adept in Lu- 
to ria’s system of Cabala, and as such 
Hasidism. conceived & fervent admiration for 
Baer of Meseritz, at that time the rep- 
resentative of the system. For twelve years he 
lived in Baer's house, and took an active part in the 
propagation of HASIDISM. 

In 1772 the struggle between rabbinical Ortho- 
doxy and the adherents of the new sect began, in 
which conflict Shneor Zalman became prominent. 
Together with Mendel of Vitebsk he was sent by 
Baer to Wilna to allay the anger of Elijah Gaon, 
who had launched a ban against the Hasidim. Un- 
fortunately Shneor Zalman and his colleague failed 
to obtain a hearing from the gaon; and the struggle 
between the contending parties, from which the fu- 
ture leader of the * HaBaD " was tosuffer so cruelly, 
became more bitter. On the death of Baer the Hasi- 
dim of White Russia and Lithuania looked upou 
Shneor Zalman as their leader; but from motives of 
modesty he kept in the background until the depar- 
ture of Mendel of Vitebsk to Jerusalem. He then re- 
turned to his native place, Liozna, and assumed the 
leadership. More learned than Baer, he endeavored 
to place Hasidism on a scientific basis, and advo- 
cated both in his works and in his sermons an intel- 
ligent and not a blind faith, requiring from his fol- 
lowers a certain mental preparation. In his system 
the *zaddik " appeared asa mere teacher and not as 
a miracle-worker. Being himself an eminent Tal- 
mudist, Shneor Zalman did not deprecate the study 
of the Talmud as was then the tendency of the lead- 
ers of Hasidism in the south, and his followers, who 
assumed the name “HaBaD,” always stood on a 


Shneor Zalman. 


Shneor Zalman 
Shofar 


higher plane of intellectual development than did 
the followers of the latter. However, fearing lest 
in the course of time his followers might assimilate 
with the rabbinical Orthodox, he devised new means 
of withdrawing them from the authority of the rab- 
bis. For example, he composed a new Shulhan 
‘Aruk, introduced a new ritual, recommended special 
prayer-houses, and made other innovations. This 
exasperated the Orthodox, and Shneor Zalman was 
included among the twenty-two representatives of 
Hasidism who were denounced to the government 
as being dangerous agitatorsand teachers of heresy. 
In consequence of this denunciation 
Denounced Shneor Zalman was arrested at Liozna 
to the Gov- about the end of 1797 and conveyed 
ernment. inchainsto St. Petersburg. Forthree 
months he remained imprisoned in a 
fortress and was then subjected to an examination 
by a secret commission. Ultimately he was released 
by order of Paul I. 

As was to have been expected, his imprisonment 
won for him the halo of a martyr; and on his 
release his position was considerably strengthened. 
Two years later he was again transported to St. 
Petersburg, upon the further denunciation of his 
antagonists, particularly of Abigdor, formerly rabbi 
of Pinsk. Immediately after the accession to the 
throne of Alexander L, however, Shneor Zalman 
was released, and was given full liberty to proclaim 
his religious teachings, which the government con- 
sidered to be utterly harmless. In 1812, in conse- 
quence of the French invasion, he fled from the 
government of Moghilef, intending to go to that of 
Poltava, but died on the way in a small village near 
Kursk. His descendants, who assumed the family 
name of Shneorssohn, are still the spiritual leaders 
of the Hasidim of White Russia known as those of 
Lyubavich. 

Shneor Zalman was a prolific writer; but only a 
few of his works have been published. These are: 

“Tanya,” or “Likkute Amarim,” in 
His Works. two parts, the first containing a scien- 

tific ex position of Hasidism, thesecond, 
also entitled “Sha‘ar ha-Yihud weha- Emunah," 
giving a mystical explanation of the * Shema‘ " (Sla- 
vuta, 1796; Zolkiev, 1799; with a pastoral letter en- 
titled "Iggeret ha-Kodesh," Zolkiev, 1805); “ Shul- 
han ‘Aruk ” (5 vols., Shklov), a religious code based 
on the “Turim” and other poskim; “Seder Tefil- 
lot” (2 vols., Kopust, 1816; Shklov, n.d.), a prayer- 
book with a cabalistic commentary; “Torah Or” 
(opust, 1887), homilies on Genesis and Exodus; 
“Likkute Torah” (Jitomir, 1848), homilies on the 
three other books of the Pentateuch and on Lamenta- 
tions, Esther, and Canticles, with sermons for New- 
Year, the Day of Atonement, and the eighth day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles; “Hilkot Talmud Torah ” 
(Lemberg, n.d.), on the study of the Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, Kontres ha-Rambam, p. 37: Gritz, 
Gesch. xi. 114; Ha-Shahar, vi. 97 et seq.; Dubnow, in Vos- 
khod, 1888, No. 8, pp. 37 et seq.; Hayyim Meir, Bet Rabbi, 
Berdychev, 1903; Rodkinsohn, Toledot “Ammude HaBaD, 
18/6; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 331. 


E. C. I. Br. 


SHOBACH (3: written Shophach maw] in 
I Chron. xix. 16-18) : Captain of the army of Had- 
arezer, King of Aram, who was defeated and slain 
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by David at Helam (II Sam. x. 16-18). Accord- 
ing to Sotah viii, Shobach was as famous for his 
strength as Goliath, and the Ammonites, as allies of 
Aram, expected through him to be led to victory; 
but his defeat brought defeat also on them. The 
Talmudic Haggadah likewise dwells on the fame of 
Shobach. The two forms of his name are ex plained 
by Rab and Samuel: one says that his real name was 
Shophach, and that he was called Shobach because 
he had the figure of a dove-cot (“shobak”); the 
other, that his real name was Sliobach, and that he 
was called Shophach (= “the melter”) because he 
looked so fierce and terrible that those who saw 
him “melted ” away from mere fright. 

Shobach is made the special subject of popular 
legend in the Samaritan Book of Joshua (ch. xxvi.- 
xxxvii.) He appears there as the son of Haman, 
King of the Persians, whom Joshua, the son of N un, 
had slain together with various other kin gs. Being 
very powerful and wealthy, Shobach concluded 
friendships with many kings of the surrounding 
countries, inciting them to join him in a war against 
Joshua to avenge his father’s death. He made alli- 
ances with the Canaanites, the Armenians (Ara- 
means ?), the kings of Sidon and Kaimun (Yokneam) 
near Mount Carmel, and with the son of Japheth 
the Giant, who possessed miraculous weapons in- 
herited from his grandfather Noah. Before they went 
to war these allied monarchs sent a letter to Joshua 
informing him that they numbered thirty-six kings, 
cach with 60,000 horsemen and countless foot sol- 
diers, ready to make war on him, and that Ben 
Japheth, the giant who was able to kill 1,000 men 
with one stroke of his thunderbolt of steel, was with 

them. The messenger, who returned 

In the with an answer from Joshua in which 

Samaritan the latter recounted all the victories he 

Book had achieved, related all the mirac- 

of Joshua. ulous things he had seen at Joshua’s 

royal residence, and made the king and 

people tremble with fear. The mother of Shobach, 

who was a great magician, then resorted to witch- 

craftand, with the aid of her host of sorcerers, built 

seven walls of iron around Joshua and his army as 
soon as they had encamped for battle. 

In his perplexity Joshua, by means of a dove, sent 
a letter to his cousin Nabih (M13 = “the shouter”; 
comp. Num. xxxii. 42, * Nobah ”), king of the two 
and one-half tribes on the east of the Jordan, ask- . 
ing him to come to his assistance. Nabih forthwith 
gave utterance to a shout that was heard through- 
out the lands and tothe end of the heavens: and im- 
mediately there appeared: an innumerable host of 
horsemen and other soldiers, with whom he went to 
the assistance of Joshua. Shobach’s mother saw a 
star which forebode no good for her son and warned 
him; but in his rage he killed her, and then, putting 
on his armor and taking his bow and arrows, went 
forth to engage Nabih in single combat. “What 
is the matter with thee, N abih, that thou barkest? " 
he asked derisively. Whereupon N abih replied: *I 
am the son of Gilead, the son of Makir, the son of 
Manasseh, the son of Joseph, the descendant of 
Abraham, who slew the kings of Babylonia; and so 
Shall I kill thee." Shobach then said: “I am the 
son of Haman, the son of Put, the son of Ham, thg 
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con of Noah. Stand before me and I shall shoot 
jirst.” To this Nabih replied: “Do so.” There- 
upon Shobach shot three arrows in succession; but, 
although he had never missed his mark before, he 
failed to hit Nabih. When Shobach turned to flee, 
Nabih shot an arrow, which, first rising heaven- 
ward, fell upon the head of Shobach, then pierced 
his belly and that of his horse, and finally plunged 
into the earth to a depth of twelve cubits. Imme- 
diately thereafter a fountain gushed forth, which is 
called “The Fountain of the Arrow” to this day. 
When the Israelites saw this miracle, they shouted, 
« There is no power besides God”; and the walls en- 
circling Joshua and his army fell at the sound of 
trumpets blown by the priests (comp. the extract 
from the Samaritan Chronicle printed by Samuel 
Shullam in his edition of the *Sefer Yubasin" by 
Abraham Zacuto, who refers to à Jewish midrash, 
«Liber Yuhasin" [ed. Filipowski, 1857, ii. 60-61]; 
also Kirchheim, * Karme Shomeron," 1851, p. 55). 
E. G. H. K. 
SHOE: For the greater part, among the ancient 
Hebrews, the shoe consisted merely of a sole of 
leather or, less often, of wood, supported around the 
ankles by leather bands (see SANDALS); but it is 
probable that Jewesses, even at an early date, wore 
more elaborate footgear, covering the entire foot 
(see Judith xvi. 11; Cant. vii. 1; Ezek. xvi. 10). It 
was part of the duty of a bridegroom to supply three 
pairs of these during the year (Ket. 64a et al.), 
one for each of the three chief festivals. There is 
evidence that shoes were of somewhat recent intro- 
duction; hence in solemn moments they were dis- 
carded, as in the theophany of Ex. iii. 5, while 
priests in general performed their offices without 
shoes, Similarly, in mourning, the bereaved re- 
moved their shoes (II Sam. xv. 80; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 
93; Isa. xx. 2); this custom has continued to the pres- 
ent day. On the other hand, at the Passover meal 
the Israelites were commanded to have their shoes 
on in readiness for starting (Ex. xii. 11). For the 
ceremony of halizah a peculiar form of shoe is still 
used (see HALIzAnR, illustrations). Some of the Tal- 
mudie rabbis were shoemakers, or rather sandal- 
makers, among them Johanan ha-Sandalar. A shoe- 
maker was permitted to take a shoe off the last 
during Hol ha-Mo'ed (the middle days of the festi- 
vals), but not to put it back again (Yeb. 2a). As 
articles of necessity, shoes were regarded as more 
important than the beams of à house, but not than 
food (Shab.129a). In modern times it is customary 
to remove, or go without, leather shoes on the Day 
of Atonement, and to wear slippers instead; the 
custom is mentioned in Yoma (viii. 1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bynæus, De Calceis Hebrecovum, in Ugolini, 
Thesaurus, vol. xxix., cols. 573-670; Winer, B. R; Brüll, 
Trachten der Juden, passim; A. Kohn, in Geiger's Wiss. 
Zeit. Jtid. Theol. iv. 165-176. J 


SHOFAR (*51/).—Biblical Data : The ancient 
ritual horn of Israel, representing, next to the ‘UGAB 
or reeds, the oldest surviving form of wind-instru- 
ment. Asa rule “shofar” is incorrectly translated 
“trumpet” or “cornet”; its etymology shows it 
to signify either “tuba” (comp. Jastrow, “ Dict.”) 
or, more accurately, “clarion” (comp. Gesenius, 
“Dict.” ed. Oxford). It is mentioned frequently 
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in the Bible, from Exodus to Zechariah, and through- 
out the Talmud and later Hebrew literature. It 
was the voice of a shofar, “exceeding loud,” issu- 
ing from the thick cloud on Sinai that made all in 
the camp tremble (Ex. xix. 16, xx. 18); and for this 
reason, while other musical instruments were in each 
age constructed according to the most advanced con- 
temporary practise (comp. ‘Ar. 10b) the trumpet 
family itself being represented by the long, straight 
silver “hazozerah,” the shofar has never varied in 
structure from its prehistoric simplicity and crudity. 

In the Pentateuch the use of the shofar is pre- 
seribed for the announcement of the New Moon and 
solemn feasts (Num. x. 10; Ps. Ixxxi. 4), as also for 


' proclaiming the year of release (Lev. xxv. 9). The 


first day of the seventh month (Tishri) is especially 
termed “a memorial of blowing” (Lev. xxiii. 24), 
or “a day of blowing " (Num. xxix. 1), the shofar; 
and the modern use of the instrument survives espe- 
cially in this connection. In earlier days it wasem- 
ployed also in other religious ceremonials, as pro- 
cessions (II Sam. v. 15; 1 Chron. xv. 28), or in the 
orchestra as an accompaniment to the 
song of praise (Ps. xcviii. 6; comp. 26. 
xlvii. 5). More frequently it was used 
as the signal-horn of war, like the sil- 
ver trumpets mentioned in Num. x. 9 (see Josh. vi. 
4; Judges iii. 27; vii. 16, 20; I Sam. xiii. 3). 

A. 5. L.C. 
In Post-Biblical Times: The Mosaic law 
providing for the first day of the seventh month (1st 
of Tishri = Rosh ha-Shanah) a.“ zikron teru'ah ” (me- 
morial of blowing; Lev. xxiii. 24) and a “yom 
teru‘ah” (day of blowing; Num. xxix. 1) is tra- 
ditionally interpreted by the Rabbis as referring to 
the ceremony of sounding the shofar. The shofar 
in the Temple was generally associated with the 
trumpet; and both instruments were used together 
on various occasions. On New-Year's Day the prin- 
cipal ceremony was conducted with the shofar, which 
instrument was placed in the center with a trumpet 
on either side; it was the horn of & 
wild goat and straight in shape, be- 
ing ornamented with gold at the 
mouthpiece. On fast-days the princi- 
pal ceremony was conducted with the trumpets in 
the center and with a shofar on either side. On 
those occasions the shofarot were rams' horns curved 
in shape and ornamented with silver at the mouth- 
pieces. On Yom Kippur of the jubilee year the 
ceremony was performed with the shofar as on New- 
Year’s Day. R. Judah, however, declares that the 
shofar of Rosh ha-Shanah was of ram’s horn (and 
curved); that of the jubilee, of the horn of the 
wild goat (R. H. iii. 8); while R. Levi thought it 
proper that the shofar of ram’s horn of a curved 
shape should be used for Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom 
Kippur (jubilee year), and that the straight-shaped 
shofar of the horn of the wild goat should be used 
on other occasions. The curved shofar is symbolic 
of the contrite heart repenting on the most solemn 
days of Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur (comp. 
ib. 26b: Yer. id.) R. Abbahu thought that a shofar 
of ram’s horn was used on Rosh ha-Shanah in order 
to call to mind the ‘AKEDAH incident connected with 
the ram (Gen. xxii. 18; R. H. 16a). The shofar, 
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however, may be the horn of any other clean ani- 
mal, except that of a cow or calf, which would be 
a reminder of the golden calf incident (ib. 26a). A 
rent or hole in the shofar affecting the sound ren- 
ders it unfit for ceremonial use. A shofar may not 
be painted in colors, but it may be carved with 
artistic designs (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 586, 
17, note). Women and minors are exempt from the 
command to hear the shofar-blowing, but they never- 
theless usually attend the ceremony. 

The * telsi'ah" and * teru'ah? mentioned in the Bible 
were respectively bass and treble. The teki‘ah was 
a plain deep sound ending abruptly; the teru'ah, a 
trill between two teki'ahs. These three sounds, con- 
stituting a bar of music, were rendered three times: 
first in honor of theocracy, or * malkiyot ” (kin gdom); 
then to recall the ‘Akedah and to cause the congre- 
gation to be remembered before God, or “zikronot” 
(remembrances) ; a third time to comply with the pre- 
cept regarding the 
shofar. Ten ap- 
propriate verses 
from the Bible 
were recited at 
each repetition, 
Which ended with 
a benediction (R. 
H. 163). Doubt, 
however, arose as 
to the sound of, 
the teru‘ah. On- 
kelos translates 
“teru‘ah” as 
"yabbaba?; but 
the Talmud is 
uncertain whether 
it means an outcry 
(“yelalah”) or a 
moaning (“ geni- 
hah")sound. The 
former was sup- 
posed to be com- 
posed of three con- 
nected short 
sounds; the latter, of nine very short notes divided 
into three disconnected or broken sounds (“ sheba- 
rim”). The duration of the teru‘ah is equal to that 
of the shebarim; and the teki‘ah is half the length 
of either (R. H. iv. 9). This doubt as to the nature 
of the real teru'ah, whether it was Simply an out- 

cry or a moan, or both, necessitated 

The two repetitions to make sure of secur- 
Sounds. ing the correct sound, the following 
formula, consisting of ten sounds, 

resulting : teki‘ah, shebarim-teru'ah, teki'ah ;teki'ah, 
shebarim, teki'ah ; teki‘ah, teru‘ah, teki'ah. This for- 
mula was repeated twice, making thirty sounds for 
the series. The last teki‘ah was prolon ged and was 
called * teki'ah gedolah” = the “long teki‘ah.” This 


series of thirty sounds was repeated twice, making © 


ninety sounds in all. The trebling of the series was 
based on the mention of teru'ah three times in con- 
nection with the seventh month (Lev. xxiii. 24, XXV. 
9; Num. xxix. 1), and also on the above-mentioned 
division into malkiyot, zikronot, and shofarot. In 
addition a single formula of ten sounds is rendered 


Shofar and Case, 
L . ! 
(In the Great Synagogue, Aldgate, London.) sounder of the 


at the close of the service, making a total of 199 
sounds. Thus the original three sounds, constituting 


a musical bar, were increased to 100 at. the New- 


Year’s Day ceremony. DEUM l 
"The general term for the sounds is “teki‘ot,” The 
first series of teki'ot is rendered after the haftarah, 
and is known as “teki‘ot di-meyushshab ” (sitting 
series) in contradistinction to the “teki‘ot de-me- 
‘ummad ” (standing series) rendered at the **Ami- 
dah” (standing prayer). There are many variations 
in the division of the series and placing them in the 
“‘Amidah.” R. Amram Gaon in his “Siddur” (p. 
45b) gives the first line, T. S.-Tr. T. (= teki‘ah, 
shebarim-teru‘ah, teki‘ah), three times for malkiyot; 
the second line, T. S. 'T., three times for zikronot; 
and the third line, T. Tr. T., three times for sho- 
farot. Rabbenu Tam introduced the custom of 


giving the first line, T. S.-Tr. T., three times for 


either malkiyot, zikronot, or shofarot (Tos. to R. IL 
: 88b, $.0. MPW). 
in the Sephardic 
and west-German 
rituals the notes 
&re rendered ac- 
cording to the 
scheme of Am- 
ram Gaon, while 
in east-European 
countries the min- 
hag of Rabbenu 
Tam is followed. 
Other congrega- 
tions render the 
first, second, and 
third lines in con- 
secutive order for 
the three divisions 
of the 5 ‘Amidah.” 

The expert 
who blows the 
teki‘ot is named 
" ba'altokea'"(the 


Shofar) and the 
prompter who calls off the sounds is termed “ mak- 
r'." The following is the order of teki‘ot for Rosh 
ha-Shanah: | 

The ba'al tokeg' prepares himself for his task of 


blowing the shofar for the congregation and says: 
g greg y 


“I am prepared to fulfil God’s com- 

In the mand to blow the shofar, as is pre- 
Liturgy. scribed in the Torah, ‘a day of blow- 
ing unto you.'" Then he recites the 

benediction: “Praised be the Lord our God, the 
King of the Universe, who sanctified us with His 
precepts and commanded us to hear the sound of the 
shofar,” and adds the Sunr-HEHEYANU. The con- 
gregation answers “Amen.” Then follow the thirty 
teki‘ot, after which the hazzan recites the verse: 
" Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound; 
they walk, O Lord, in the light of thy countenance " 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 16, R. V.). The congregation repeats 
this and says “Asnre.” In the Musar * 'Amidah " 
by the hazzan the series of thirty teki‘ot is rendered 
as described above. After Musaf or, in some con- 
gregations, after ‘ALENU, the thirty teki‘ot are 
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1. Used by Beni-Israel of Bombay. 2, 3, 7%. In the Great Synagogue, Aldgate, London. 4. From Bagdad, eighteenth century. 
5, 6,9. In the United States National Museum, Washington. 8. With carved Hebrew inscription (after Wetzstein). 10. Alleged 
to belong to the pre-expulsion period (1290) of English Jews. 11. In the possession of Mrs. E. F. Aaron, New York. 12. In 
the possession of the late A. L. Cohen, London. 13. In the possession of F. L. Cohen, Sydney, N. S. W. 
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repeated. After ADON ‘OLAM the formula of ten 
teki'ot closes the service. 
: This order is repeated on the second day of Rosh 
ha-Sbanah. If the first day falls on Sabbath (the 
second day never falls on that day), the shofar- 
blowing is dispensed with, and the words *day of 
blowing? throughout the liturgy are changed to 
“memorial of blowing." The reason given for the 
omission of the shofar ceremony on Sabbath is the 
apprehension lest the ba‘al toke‘a might carry his 
shofar in public premises to an expert for instruc- 
tion, the carrying of articles from private into pub- 
lic premises being forbidden on the Sabbath though 
permitted on a holy day. However, where there 
was an ordained bet din, such as the Sanhedrin in 
Jerusalem in the Temple period, when strict disci- 
pline prevailed, the shofar-blowing continued on the 
Sabbath-day. Even after the second day of Rosh 
ha-Shanah was introduced, R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
under whom there was a regular bet din at Jabneh, 
permitted the blowing of the shofar on Sabbath 
(R. H. iv, 1, 2). Later, however, the practise was 
discontinued; but it appears that Alfasi, in the 
twelfth century, still permitted it under his bet din 
(Abudarham, ed. Venice, 1566, p. 100a). 
Theaddition, originally a substitution, of the three 
flourishes sounded in the additional service was due 
to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel IL, who in the middle 
of the second century prescribed the sounding of a 
flourish at the close of each section of that service. 
It seems that the sounds were taken by the Roman 
authorities in Palestine for military signals (they 
may haveresembled the calls of the imperial forces); 
for troops were sent to the synagogues in the early 
morning to prevent any martial exercises; and 
many Jews were put to the sword before an explana- 
tion could be given. In succeeding years the flour- 
ishes were delayed until the congregations had been 
for some time assembled and were obviously occu- 


pied in religious exercises only (R. H. 39b) The 
sounding was eventually restored to its proper place 


in the morning service (the “sitting series”), but 
the additional flourishes (the “standing series ") were 
also retained. 

Many reasons are assigned for the ceremony of 
shofar-blowing. Saadia Gaon (892-942) gives ten. 
The Cabala emphasizes the significance of the sho- 
far and the teki'ot. Thus a certain midrash, citing 

“Blessed is the people that know 

In the the joyful sound” (= “teru‘ah”; Ps. 
Cabala. Ixxxix. 15), asks: “Do other peoples 
not know the joyful sound? Have 

they not many kinds of coronets, buccina, and salpi- 
din [= caAz:dec]? " and then answers: “ But the Isra- 
elites know how to serenade their Creator with the 
teru'ah" (Pesik., ed. Buber, p. 159a). The Zohar 
dwells on the word “know” as signifying in this 
midrash passage a secret knowledge and mysticism. 
The shofar represents the windpipe or the spiritual 
part of the body alongside the gullet, through which 
the food or the earthly part passes. The sound of 
theshofar awakens the Higher Mercy = * Rahamim” 
(Zohar, Emor, p. 99b, and Pinehas, p. 989a). The 
object of the second and third series of teki‘ot is to 
bewilder and stagger Satan (R. H. 16b), who, at first 
imagining that the Jews are merely complying with 


the Law, is surprised by the second blowing, think- 
ing perhaps that the Messiah is coming, and finally 
is dumfounded, expecting the Resurrection, with 
which his power will finally cease. 

It is the custom to blow one teki'ah every day 
during the month of Elul except on the day prece- 
ding Rosh ha-Shanah (Orah Hayyim, 581). Thisisa 
later innovation. The author of “Shibbole ha-Le- 
ket” (18th cent.) quotes (§ 282; ed. Buber, p. 182b) 
a midrash and Pirke R. El. to the effect that on New 
Moon of the month of Elul, Moses ascended Mount 
Sinai to obtain the tablets of the Law for the second 
time, and that the shofar proclaimed this fact in 
order that the Israelites might not be again misled. 
Thenceforth the shofar was sounded annually on the 
eve of New Moon Day in Elul to commemorate the 
event, showing that originally the shofar was blown 
only on the first night of Elul (Vitry Mahzor, p. 361). 

The NE'LAH service on Yom Kippur is ended 
with a single teki'ah. The Sephardim blow four 
calls: teki‘ah, shebarim, teru‘ah, teki'ah. This is 

not obligatory, but is a reminiscence 
At End of of the shofar-blowing in the year of 
Yom jubilee in the pre-exilic period (25. p. 

Kippur 395). l 

and Other The shofar was used also to arouse 
Uses. the people to repentance on fast-days 
(Taʻan. i. 6), which custom is still ob- 

served in Jerusalem in times of drought. The shofar 
has been from the most remote time the instrument 
by which an excommunication has been proclaimed. 
It is claimed that Barak used 400 shofars to excom- 
municate Meroz (Judges v. 23; M. K. 16a). The 
shofar was used at the announcement of a prohibi- 
tion or a permission by the Rabbis (Niddah 40a). 
Among the paraphernalia of the bet din of R. Huna 
were: a rod to keep order; a strap for * malkot?; a 
sandal for “halizah”; and a shofar for excommunica- 
tion (Sanh. 7b; see Rashi «d loc.). The shofar was 
sounded at funerals (M. K. 97b); and it was blown 


also when the ordained bet din announced the ap- 
pearance of the new moon (Niddah 38a; see Rashi 
ad loc.). ; 

On Friday afternoon six shofarot were blown at 
short intervals. At the first teki'ah the laborers in 
the field ceased work; at the second the stores closed 
and city labor ceased; and the third teki‘ah was a 
signal to light the Sabbath candles. Then aftera 
short pause the shofar sounded teki‘ah, teru‘ah, 
teki'ah, and Sabbath set in (Shab. 85b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Shofar, i.-iii.; Shulhan 

‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 585-590; Cyrus Adler, in Jour. of 

American Oriental Society, Oct., 1889, p.clxxi.; Dembitz, 

Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home, pp. 319-322. 

A. H. J. D. E. 

In regard to the form of the modern shofar, the 
particular kind of curve which it presents is re- 
garded as immaterial. It may be gradual, as in Fig. 
12 in the accompanying illustration, although this 
shapeis rarely met with. Among the Sephardim 

the shape preferred is the natural spiral 

Forms of of the ovine horn (generally favored 

Modern by Orientals), as in Fig. 4, an example 

Shofar. of the eighteenth century from Bag- 

dad. Theinstrument from Aden (Fig. 
1) is made from the horn of an African koodoo 
(Strepsiceros kudu), retaining its naturalcurve. The 
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Ashkenazim prefer the simpler lituus shape (well 
known to the Romans, and used for their cavalry 
trumpet, being made of bronze), with the natural 
flatness of the horn accentuated by paring. Two 
shofarot found in England and believed to be an- 
cient—one unearthed under the foundations of an 
old house in Leadenhall street, London (see “ Cat. 
Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh.” No. 2); the other recovered 
from the Thames, off Vauxhall, together with a 
straight trumpet of ox-horn, at a spot which has 
vielded Celtic and Roman relics also (see “Jew. 
Chron." Feb. 6, 1908)—differ in no way from an 
average modern shofar of the lituus shape, save in 
having been less pared down, and so possessing 
greater thickness and weight. | 

The inferior limit of length is about six inches 
(comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 586, 10); but 


the instrument varies from eight to thirty inches in 


length (the horn of the koodoo is four feet long), 
the majority of examples averaging fourteen or fif- 
teen inches, like the two middle horns of the illus- 
tration. 

There were those who sounded the shofar for its 
music (R. H. 83b); but the Rabbis found it neces- 
sary to make provision for one who could not finish 
the series of calls (Orah Hay yim, 585, 8), and for in- 
complete sounds, since the manipulation of the horn 
is of a very rough and empiric character. The em- 
bouchure, or mouthpiece, in particular, follows no 
standard in shape or size; and there exist horns which 
even the most skilful executant can sound only in 
certain positions, and then only with particular ten- 
sions of thelips. After the tip of the horn has been 
removed a roughly cylindrical bore of very narrow 
section is gouged down to the natural hollow. The 
exterior is then made smooth by scraping; and the 
horn, after being softened by soaking in hot water, 
is gradually brought to the desired shape. "The in- 
terior having been trimmed and smoothed, the broad 


end is eut level, and usually carved along the edges 
ma rou gh coronet. The CAXborlior is sometimes orna- 


mented with carving, either geometric or including 
an inscription (comp. Fig. 8 in the illustration). 
The mouthpiece is formed by forcibly expanding 
the heated cut edge of the tip, or narrow end, con- 
siderable skill being necessary to overcome the 
tendency of the softened horn to split and so to 
spoil the shofar, -A conoid of more or less oval 
base outline is arrived at; and, the edges hav- 
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ing been rubbed smooth, the instrument is com- 
plete. | 
The traditional preference for the lituus or c4 shape 
is due to the type of bore of the shofar classing it 
as a member of the trumpet, rather than the bugle, 
family. Itsshrill and incisive tones similarly define 
its character. The notes producible on any wind- 
instrument vary according to the division of the con- 
tained column of air into aliquot lengths, dependent 
on the particular tension of the player's 
Variability vibrating lips. Modern brass instru- 
of ments consist of a tube of considerable 
the Sounds. length, perfectly smooth and sym- 
metrical, and are sounded through a 
regular mouthpiece of constant proportions. The 
shofar is a short tube, always somewhat rough and 
irregular internally, and it is sounded through a 
mouthpiece of indefinite shape. Hence no two sho- 
farot necessarily produce notes of the same pitch, or 
same position in the harmonic series. Indeed, shofarot 
usually produce only two, or possibly three—very 
rarely four—sounds of their series, as against the five 
obtainable with the bugle or the ten with the trumpet. 
Of cleven shofarot examined together by the writer, 
the varying pitch covered six different keys. Five 
sounded the interval of the fifth (d : s) ; four, that of the 
octave (d :d’);one, that of the fourth (s : d) ;and one 
— theclearest in tone and easiest to manipulate—that 
of thesixth (s : m). Of three which happened to be 
pitched alike, in the key of A, one sounded E:E' 
(third and sixth partials of the harmonic range), an- 
other A : E' (fourth and sixth partials), and the last 
E : A (third and fourth partials). But 
Notes and while the two notes may thus differ, 


Signals. two forms of sounding them in succes- 
sion have been recognized from time 
immemorial. When, however, the shofar and the 


silver trumpets were sounded together in the Tem- 
ple they were not necessarily tuned in unison; but 


the ancient ear listened for the rhythm and figure of 
the gotndiñnsratber than for its actual notes, a dis- 
tinction now to be noticed in some military calls 


differing in tune according as set for the trumpet 
or for the bugle. Hence the confused tradition, 
mentioned above, concerning the middle " call" of 
the three which together constitute a “flourish.” 

On a shofar sounding the interval of the fifth and 
pitehed in the key of G the shofar-calls would be 
as follows: 


SHOFAR -CALLS 
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Attempts at noting the traditional calls aim, like 
the early notations alike of the church plain-song 
and of the synagogue CANTILLATION, 

Early at representing their duration and 
Notation. outline only, by means of strokes of 
particular length and shape. Such 

neumes are to be found in the “Siddur” of R. 
AMRAM (ed. Warsaw, 1865, p. 45b), in a late four- 
teenth-century manuscript (Codex Shem, No. 74, in 


the Parma Library), and in Juan de Gara’s small 


Mahzor (p. 190, Venice, 1587). The Parma nota- 
tion, entitled in the manuseript in question *Simani 
Noti," is reproduced in Sulzer, *Shir Ziyyon," ii. 
158, as follows: 


Teki'ah Teru'ah Sliebarim Teki'ah 


bm 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Adler, in Proc. United States National 
Museum, xvi. 287-301; idem, Report United States Na- 
tional Museum, 1892, pp. 487-450; 1896, p. 976; F. L. Cohen, 
in Jew. Chron. Sept. 8, 1893, p. 11: Sept. 28, 1894, p. 17: Sept. 
1, 1899, p. 25; Sept. 13, 1901, p. 16. 

A. F. L. C. 


SHOFAR, THE. Sce PERIODICALS. 
SHOFET. Sce JUDGE. 


SHOFET KOL HA-AREZ (“J udge of all the 
earth ”): Important PIZMON of six verses, each end- 
ing with a phrase from Num. xxviii. 23. Being 
signed with the acrostic “ Shelomoh,” it is often 
ascribed to Solomon ibn Gabirol; but by Zunz 
(“Literaturgesch.” p. 812) it is attributed to Solo- 
mon bar Abun, the younger. The hymn and its 
traditional tune are alike given places of honor in 
both the northern and southern rituals. With the 
Ashkenazim, who utilize only the first five verses, 
the hymn is the chief poem in the Sexror for 
the day preceding New-Year, and again in those 
of the morning service for the Day of Atonement, 
On both occasions it is differentiated from all other 
schhot by the special declamation, to the solemn peni- 
tential melody (see AstnE na4-'Aw), of the applica- 
ble Scriptural texts which immediately precede it. 
In the German order of selihot, when another hymn 
is substituted on Sabbath morning, such hymn is 
still sung to the tune of *Shofet." With the Seph- 
ardim it precedes the “Nishmat” in the morning 
service for New-Yoar. 

Its melody is chanted in the Spanish rituals, to 
different passages of solemn importance in the peni- 
tential services—chiefly such as are recited by the 
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almost as often as the frequently- 


hazzan alone 


repeated melody of “Le-ma‘anka” (for which sce 
ADONAI BuxoL SnoraAn)is sung to the congrega- 


tionalhymns. It is thus used for the special reshut 


* Ohilah," which ushers in the Atonement additional 


service, and in some lines of tradition for the ' Ano- 
DAH as well. On New-Year it is similarly used to 
precede the additional service; and, in Italy, for 
‘ALENU as well as universally for the first utter- 
ance of the thrice-repeated prayer (* Ha-Yom Iarat 
‘Olam”) which follows the sounding of the Srrorar. 

Thus, alike by Ashkenazim and by Sephardim, 
the aucient melody for this hymn is regarded as one 
of the most important associated with the Ten Days 
of Repentance. It exists in several variants—an 
evidence merely of its age. The Ashkenazie and 
Sephardic forms differ very considerably in detail, 
betraying respectively a distinct German or Arab in- 
fluence, with a corresponding modification of struc- 
ture. Each usage, again, differs within itself accord- 
ing to local tradition. The variants of Amsterdam 
(De Sola, “Sacred Melodies,” No. 27, London, 1857) 
and of Leghorn (Consolo, “ Libro dei Canti d'Israele,” 
No. 308, Florence, 1892) are by no means in agreo- 
ment in detail. Four forms, two Polish and two 
German, are presented by Baer (“Ba‘al Tefillah," 
No. 1426, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1988). The link 
is supplied by the Italian tradition, which utilizes 
the characteristic Sephardic form for the initial 
verse, and approximates closely to the Ashkenazic 
in those that follow. Benedetto MARCELLO in his 
" Parafrasi Sopra li Salmi,” published between 1724 
and 1727, uses as a theme for Ps. xxi. (Vulgate num- 
bering = Ps. xx. in the Hebrew) another variant, 
which, however, is close to one of the German forms 
of the melody. Four of the most characteristic vari- 
ants—Spanish-Dutch (probably the original), Ital- 
ian, German (that used by Marcello), and Polish— 
are given in the accompanying transcription. 

A. F. L. C. 

SHOHAM. Sce BDELLIUM. 

SHOHET: One empowered to perform the rit- 
ual slaughter of cattle and poultry. In the Biblical 
writings there is no statement to the effect that any 
individual was specially appointed to fulfil this 
function; but it would seem that the expressions 
“shahat” and “malak” justify the inference that 
there were certain rules which governed slaughter- 
ing. In Hul, i. it is stated that every male adult, 
unless mentally incapacitated, may officiate as sho- 
het; while the Tosefta to this same passage allows 
women, and even Samaritans, to act in this capac- 
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sty. The Baraita, however, restricts the office to | Hanover formerly prohibited the shohet from acting 
one who is “mumheh,” t.e., skilled in the proper | asa teacher (* Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1844, p. 155); 
handling of the knife and recognized as proficient in | but this rule has been abolished. In Poland, ac- 
the laws governing his office. cording to Hirsch Heller (* Bet Hillel,” p. 116, Mun- 
‘he Talmudic regulations for slaughtering re- | kacs, 1893), the shohet appointed by the administra- 
mained unchanged until the sixteenth century. ting rabbi must be confirmed by the * Wunderrabbi " 
Then, however, Joseph Caro in the Shulhan ‘Aruk | before he is entitled to act in his official capacity. 
(Yoreh De‘ah, 1, 1) forbade women to act as slaugh- | Among the most authoritative modern manuals for 
terers, perhaps because they might faint while per- shohetim are Frünkel's *Zibhe Razon," Rybuck, 
forming theduty. In his opinion, furthermore, this | 1861; and J. H. Caro’s “Das Jüdische Rituale beim 
ruling was in accordance with a “minhag ” (custom); Schlachten,” Leipsic, 1867. 
and in Israel minhagim frequently abrogated tradi- A. S. O. 
tional legal rights. Moses Isserles confines the right : 
of acting as shohet to those who have already : PRO E ZIYYON HA-NWEMAN. See 
slaughtered at least three times in the presence of a DOMOS 
rabbi: and he further states it to have been a minhag SHOMRON KOL TITTEN: Dramatic elegy 
that, to be entitled to office, the slaughterer must | by Solomon ibn Gabirol, sung at the conclusion of 
possess a “cabala.” Even such a man, according to | the order of Krnor according to the Polish ritual, at 
Jacob Weil (who bases his statement on the authority | both the evening and morning services of the Fast 
of Shalom Klausner), must frequently repeat the of Ab, and appended as a private meditation to the 
laws governing his function, that he may not forget | order of the Sephardim for the Fast of Tebet. The 
them. first verse is a quatrain, while the others are ex- 
The shohet is not required, however, to know | tended to thrice that length. Samaria and Jerusalem 
every detail of the rules, provided he can distinguish | are presented as two faithless sisters (Ezek. xxiii. 4) 
hetween clean and unclean animals (Tur, Yoreh now overwhelmed with contrition ; and in the second 
De'ah, 1, 1), although Moses Isserles expressly re- | and third verses they in turn bewail their lapses and . 
quires him to be a Talmudic scholar, as is almost | the punishment visited upon them. In the fourth 
universally the case in the Kast. The shohet is | verse the poet supplicates pity for them, and prays - 
hound by the following prohibitions: he must not | for the return of their Lord to them in forgiveness 
be addicted to the use of liquor (Shulban ‘Aruk, | (foran English paraphrase of the whole of the elegy 
Yoreh De‘ah, 1, 8); he must never have been accused | see “Isracl,” iii. 80, London, 1899). 
of having discharged his duties indifferently (20. 1, The poem is sung in the Polish, North-German, 
14); he must not be a wanton transgressor of the | and English liturgy to an expressive traditional 
Law (“mumar Iehak‘is”); and he must never have | melody, the closing strain of which is based on the 
openly desecrated the Sabbath (ib. 1, 5). lament to which the kinot are intoned on the Fast of 
In the smaller cities the restrictions are still more Ab among the Ashkenazim. But it bearsa striking 
severe; but it is frequently the case, especially in | similarity also to the Sepbardic melodies brought 
modern Occidental communities, that the shohet | from Spain before 1492 (comp. Mizmor SHIR LE- 
discharges other functions besides his own, such as | YOM HA-SHABBAT), in the structure and tonality of 
those of hazzan and reader. The government of | this closing ‘strain, in the outline of the initial 
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phrases (comp. HA-MABDIL), and especially in the 
manner, so Characteristic of the Sephardic ritual, 
in which these initial phrases are repeated many 
times in the longer verses, until the closing strain 
can at last be utilized for the final distich (comp. 
ADONAI BEKoL SHOFAR). 
A, E..L. C. 


SHOPHACH. See Smonacm. 


SHOWBREAD (Da7 nn5).—Biblical Data: 
Twelve cakes, with two-tenths of an ephah in 
each, and baked of fine flour, which were ranged 
in two rows (or piles) on the “ pure? table that 

stood before Yawn and remained ex- 

Compo- posed to view for a week. A better 
sition and term than “showbread” is the mar- 

Pres- ginal reading of the Revised Version 

entation. —“presence-bread ” (Ex. xxv. 30), for 

this offering was required to be con- 
stantly before or in the presence of Yuwm. Each 
Sabbath fresh cakes replaced the old, which then 
belonged to the priests, who were required to eat 
them in a holy place, since the bread was holy. 
Upon the rows of cakes cups of frankincense were 
placed; this frankincense constituted the “ azkarah,” 
or memorial, and was offered upon the altar to 
Yuwi (Lev. xxiv. 4-9) According to I Chron. 
ix. 82, the sons of the Kohathites had charge of 
the baking and setting in order of the “bread of the 
row,” as the Hebrew describes it. It would thus 
seem that the preparing of these cakes involved 
certain information which was kept as a secret 
by this priestly set. Mention is made of the show- 
bread in the story of David’s adventure at Nob. 
Ahimelek, the priest, at David’s request, gave him 
the “holy” bread, that is, the stale Joaves that had 


been taken away and replaced by “hot” ones (I' 


Sam. xxi. 4-0; comp. Matt. xii. 4; Luke vi. 4) In 
Solomon's Temple provision was made for the proper 
exhibition of the loaves (I Kings vii. 48; comp. II 
Chron. iv. 19, xiii. 11). Though not explicitly stated 
to be so, these cakes were most probably unleav- 
ened. It is true they were not offered upon the 
altar, from which leaven was scru pulously excluded 
(Lev.ii. 11); but, as most holy, they were carried into 
and exposed in the inner sanctuary, and therefore 
the supposition that the use of leaven in them was 
prohibited carries a high degree of probability. 

The foregoing rather scanty data from the Biblical 
sources are confirmed and complemented by infor- 
mation vouchsafed by Josephus. The cakes were 

provided out of the common charge; 
In they were without leaven, and con- 
Josephus. tained twenty-four tenthsof a * deal " 
of flour. Two heaps were baked the 
day before the Sabbath, and on the morning of the 
Sabbath were brought into the holy place, where 
they were set upon the holy table, six ina heap, one 
loaf leaning against another. On the top of each 
heap two golden cups of frankincense were placed; 
they remained there till the next Sabbath, when the 
fresh loaves were brought and the old loaves were 
given to the priests for their own consumption. 
The frankincense was burned in the sacred fire, and 
a new supply was placed upon the fresh loaves 
(“ Ant." iii. 10, § 7). 


c T PR 
In Rabbinical Literature: Rabbinical tradi- 
tion has preserved specific details concerning the 
preparation of the showbread. The cakes Wero 
kneaded separately (Men. xi. 1, but they were 
baked two at a time. To give them the required 
shape different forms—according to Maimonides, of 
gold—were used: one form for the cakes while they 
were still dough, another while they were in the 
oven, and a third after they were baked, in order to 
prevent their being broken or spoiled (22. ; see Sifra to 
Lev. xxiv. 5-9; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Tamid, v. 8). 
According to some authorities, the kneading and 
heaping were done outside, the baking inside, the 
Sanctuary—a distinction for which the commentaries 
fail to assign a reason (7b. v. 7; Men. xi. 2; sce Ber- 
tinoro and Lipmann Heller)—and, the Sabbath prohi- 
bition not being suspended on account of the show- 
bread, the baking took place, as Josephus reports, on 
Friday (see “ Yad,” l.e. v. 10), butaccordin g to others, 
all preparations were carried on in the Tem ple court; 
according to others, in the house of Pagi, a suburb 
where the priests who knew the secret of the prep- 
aration may have lived. Maimonides’ explanation 
is that this district, while not in, was very near, the 
courtyard. 
According to the Mishnah (Men. xi. 4; “Yad,” Ze. 
v. 9), the cakes had the following dimensions: ten 
fingers (Maimonides gives * palms”) in ` 
Rabbinical length, five in breadth, and rims, or 
Traditions. upturned “horns,” of seven fin gers in 
length. The incense was put into two 


cups, a handful into each (čb. v. 2). These cups 


were called “bezikin,” and had flat bottoms, or 
rims, so that they could be placed on the table 
(Tosef., Men. xi.). The new bread was carried in 
by four priests, while two bore the two cups of in- 
cense. They were preceded by four other priests, 
two to remove the old loaves and two to take up 
the two cups containing the incense. Those that 
carried the new bread went to the north end of the 
table, facing toward the south; those that had pre- 
ceded them went to the south end, facing the north. 
While the latter were removing the old bread, the 
former were depositing the new, so that the show- 
bread was, in fact, always before the Lord (^ Yad,” 
l.c. v. 4; Men. 99b). The cakes that had been re- 
moved were placed on a golden table in the hall; 
then the incense in the cups was burned, after which 
the cakes were divided. When Yom Kippur hap- 
pened to fall on the Sabbath, this division was do- 
layed until evening (* Yad,” le. v. 5). The cakes, 
molded in squares, were piled one above the other; 
hollow golden tubes conducted air between them, 
and each pile was supported by two golden, fork- 
shaped supports attached to the table (Men. 94b, 
96a; “Yad,” Lc. v. 2). 

The Biblical descriptions of the table of the show- 
bread make no mention of such provisions to admit 
the air or hold the bread in position. The table was 

placed in the northern part of the 
The Table, Sanctuary, opposite the candlestick 

(Ex. xxvi. 85), with the altar of in- 
cense between them.  T'heSeptuagint states that this 
table was of massive gold, but the Hebrew (Ex. 
XXV., XXX vii) that it was of acacia wood, two ells 
long, one ell broad, and one and one-half ells high, 
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covered with pure gold, and with a border of gold 
around the top. The feet seem to have been en- 
closed, and to this ring-like enclosure were fastened 
four gold rings, through which the rods (made of 
acacia-wood and covered with gold) were passed 
when the table was carried. When on the march 
the table was covered with a purplish-blue cloth, 
upon which were placed the loaves and the vessels; 
over the whole was spread a scarlet cloth, and on 
top of this the skin of a seal (Num. iv. 7, 8). Only 
one table was found in the various sanctuaries, 
though II Chron. iv. 8 reports that ten tables 
were in the Hekal. The table of the showbread 
was taken from the Second Temple by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (I Macc, i. 28), but it was replaced by 
another under Judas Maccabeus (I Macc. iv. 49). 

Among the vessels enumerated as belonging to the 
table of the showbread are “ke‘arot” (dishes, or, 
probably, the *forms" in which the cakes were 
baked) and *kappot" (hand-like bowls). These 
were the “bezikin” for the incense, “kesawot” 
(cxvdera) for the wine-libations, and “ menakkiyyot” 
(probably dippers). Butaccording to the J erusalem 
and Samaritan Targumim, the kesawot were in- 
tended to cover the loaves. | 

'The dimensions given in the Mishnah for the table 
are the same as those given for the loaves—ten hand- 
breadths long and five wide, the loaves being laid 
across the table. R. Akiba, however, disagreed 
with these figures. According to him, the table hada 


length of twelve handbreadths and a width of six, ` 


an interval remaining between the two piles, in 
which, according to Abba Saul, the cups of incense 
were placed. These dimensions are difficult to rec- 
oncile with the Biblical assumption that the loaves 
rested without support on the table (Men. xi. 5). 
The Mishnah gives the number of ventilating-tubes 
mentioned above as twenty-eight, fourteen for each 
heap. According to the statement that they were 
like the half of a hollow pipe, they must have been 
open on top. The Gemara (Men. 97) constructs from 
these data the following description of the table: 
The four fork-like supports were let into the floor, 
two at each end of the table. They extended above 
the table, and between them, above the table, four- 
teen tubes, closed at one end, were fastened, forming 
a grate-like receptacle for the loaves. The lowest 
cake of each heap rested on the table; each of the 
next four rested on three tubes; the two upper 
cakes on two tubes. On the Arch of Titus the table 
of the showbread shows no such attachment (comp. 
Josephus, “B. J.” v. 5, 85; “Ant.” iii. 6, § 6). 
— —Qritical View: The Pentateuchal passages in 
which reference is made to the showbread belong, 
without exception, to the Priestly Code. It would 
be unwarranted, however, on this.score to hold the 
offering to have been a late innovation, due to 
Babylonian influences. Theepisodein David's visit 
to the old sanctuary at Nob proves the antiquity of 
the practise (I Sam. xxi. 1 e£ seg.) Ahimelek's 
scruples lest the men had not kept aloof from 
women and the assurance of David that they were in 
a state of sexual purity suggest the original mean- 
ing of the rite as a sacrificial meal, partaken of by 
the deity in common with his devotees, who, in 
order to make tryst with their god, must be in 


such a state of purity (comp. Ex. xix. 10-11, 15). 
Hence the bread is not burned, but the incense is, 
which also is an indication that the rite has de- 
seended from remote antiquity (Stade, * Biblische 
Theologie des Alten Testaments," 1905, i. 168). Stade - 
connects it with the ancient cult of the Ark (25.), the 
food of the deity being placed before him, ready 
for consumption whenever he chose to make his 
appearance. 

The Hebrew custom has developed probably inde- 
pendently of a similar custom in Babylon, both 
starting, however, from the same root idea, which 
is found among other races and in other religions 
(comp. Isa. lxv. 11; Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17 e£ seg.; 
Baruch vi. 26; comp. the instance of the Roman 
lectisternium). The Babylonians offered to the 
gods various kinds of cakes or bread (*akalu "), 
which they laid before them on tables, generally in 
sets of twelve or multiples of twelve. These cakes. 
were required to be sweet (¢.e., unleavened), and 
were baked from wheaten flour. Even the Hebrew 
name *lehem ha-panim” has its exact counterpart 
in the Assyrian *akal pánu" (Zimmern, in Schra- 
der's *K. A. T." ii. 600). The number “twelve,” 
which is so prominent in the showbread rite, has. 
always borne mysterious religious significance (see 
Zimmern, l.c. p. 629). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus, p. 419, Got- 
tingen, 1900; Riehm, Handwörterbuch, ii. 1405 et seq. 


Ñ: E. G. H. 

SHRIMSKI, SAMUEL EDWARD: New 
Zealand politician; born at Posen, Prussia, 1828; 
died at Auckland, New Zealand, June 25, 1902. In. 
1847 he went to London, where he became a mer- 
chant; in 1859 heemigrated to Melbourne, Victoria ; 
and in 1861 he went to New Zealand, in which ool- 
ony he was one of the early settlers. At Oamaru he 
was appointed government land-auctioneer. 

Engaging in local and general politics, Shrimski 
was elected mayor of Oamaru on successive occa- 
sions, and was also a prominent member of educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions. In 1875 he 
was elected to the House of Representatives as 
member for Oamaru; he was reelected three times; 
and in 1885 he was appointed life member of the 
Legislative Council, or Upper House of Parliament. 
He held the offices of chairman of the educational 
board of North Otago, treasurer of the hospital 
board, and vice-president of the Otago branch of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Aug. 1,1902; Jewish Year Book, 

5661 (1901). 

J. G. L. 

SHROUD (pon): Robein which the dead are 
arrayed for burial. The shroud is made of white 
linen cloth (“sadin,” the owdév of the New Testa- 
ment; see Matt. xxvii. 59), which is cut and sewed 
together with large stitches; the ends of the thread 
are left unknotted, the garment being intended to 
last only until the body has decayed. Asa general 
rule, however, several garments are used instead 
of a single shroud; in the case of a man these area 
cap (in the form of a miter), breeches, shirt, an over- 


. garment somewhat similar to a surplice, and a gir- 


dle. Fora woman, an apron with strings replaces 
the breeches and the girdle, and the cap is flat. To 
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a prominent man’s attire is added the tallit he wore 
at prayers, but with the fringes removed or cut. 
The shroud, as being a garment for the dead and 
not for the living, is not subject to the law con- 
cerning mixed material (= “sha‘atnez "; Kil. ix. 4). 

Prior to the destruction of the Second Temple, 
the Jews were buried in the garments they were 


wont to wearduring life. When the woman of En- 


dor saw the prophet Samuel rise from the grave he 
was covered with a mantle (I Sum. xxviii. 14), the 
same he had worn when living (Lev. R. xxvi. 7). The 
poor, however, were probably swathed like the Egyp- 
tian dead, as the term “takrikin” seems to indi- 
cate. Later the attire of the corpse became more 
elaborate. The rich grew very extravagant in this 
respect, securing fanciful and costly garments, and 


establishing a custom which became a burden upon 
mourners of the middleand poorer classes, who could 


ill endure the expense and yet desired to show the 
highest respect for their dead. This caused R. 
Gamaliel, about fifty years after the destruction of 
the Temple, to inaugurate the custom of using a 
simple linen shroud for rich and poor alike (M. K. 
971b). 

One who dies as a result of an act of violence, or 
in consequence of loss of blood, or à woman who 
dies in confinement, must be buried in the bloody 
garments worn at the time of death, and not 
in a shroud. This custom is based on the view 
that the last drops of blood, the loss of which is the 
immediate cause of death, are part of the body, and 
as such require burial; and since they can not be 
removed from the garments, these must go into the 
grave. But one who is killed by drowning or hang- 
ing, without loss of blood, is buried in the usual 
way, as is also one who is injured, loses blood, but 
partially recovers, though he dies later as a result 
of the injury (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 864). 
Even where the corpse is buried with the garments 
it is'covered with a white sheet (ib.). 

The shroud is figuratively termed * zewada  (pro- 
vision for a journey; Ket. 67b); and by many it was 
prepared during their own lifetime, before ill health 
and age had overtaken them (Men. 41a; soe Rashi). 
Several reasons are advanced for this (“Shelah,” p. 
145a, Amsterdam, 1698). See also BURIAL; SAR- 
GENES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Modena, Ma‘abar Yabbok, ii. 82, iii. 13; 


Lewysohn, Mekore Minhagim, p. $5; Landshuth, Seder Bik- 
kur Holim, Introduction, 8 23, Berlin, 1867. : 


A. J. D. E. 


SHULAMITE (R. V. Shulammite; Greck, 
Zovvapiric): Principal character in the Song of Songs 
(A. V. Bong of Solomon), although mentioned there 
in one passage only (vii. 1 [A. V. vi. 18]. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of some modern critics, the Shu- 
lamite was the bride of a shepherd; but her beauty 
kindled in Solomon a violent passion, and he en- 
deavored to win her for his harem, As to the ety- 
mology of the name, it would seem that it means 
“a native of Shulem," which place, according to 
Eusebius (“Qnomasticon,” $.9.), is identical with 
SHUNEM. This view is supported by the Greek 
version (see above), which evidently was made from 
a- Hebrew text having now instead of n'o5w. 
On the theory that the term *Shulamite" is equiva- 


lent to “Shunammite,” some critics have gone so far 
as to identify the Shulamite with AnrsHAG, who 
after David's death became prominent in the court 
of Jerusalem (see Sone or Sones). 

J: M. SEL. 


SHULHAN ‘ARUK. See Cano, JosEPH. 


SHULLAM, SAMUEL: Jewish physician and 
historian; flourished in the second half of the six- 
teenth ceutury. He was of Spanish descent, and 
after an adventurous life went to Constantinople, 
where he was supported by Kiera (Esther), who 
stood high in favor at the court of the sultan. At 
her expense he published, but with many omissions, 
Zacuto's * Yuhasin ” (Constantinople, 1566), to which 


he added the Arabic chronology of the dynasties by 


the Syriac historian GnEgGonv Bar IIrnrnaus, sup- 
plemented by a Turkish history. his own work. -He 


published also: a Hebrew translation of Josephus’ 
“Contra Apionem ”; the Letter of Sherira Gaon: and 
the account of Nathan the Babylonian of the last 
geonim. Shullam omitted Zacuto’s report upon the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, because he him- 
self intended to write a full history of the persecu- 
tions, a task that was accomplished by his contem- 
porary Joseph ha-Kohen in his “*Emek ha-Baka.” 

BIBLIOG RAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 2d ed., ix. 403-404; Weiss, Dor, 

V 


. 93-91. 


D. S. MAN. 


SHULMAN, NAPHTALI HERZ: Russian 
Hebrew author; born at Stary Dychow; died at 
Amsterdam about 1880. He edited Mussafia’s * Zeker 
Rab” (Shklov, 1797), with an index of the words to 
be found in the Bible, a translation of them into Ju- 
dieo-German, and grammatical notes; and “Shir we- 
Hallel” (in Hebrew, Russian, and German; Wilna, 
1806), hymn sung by the Jews of Wilna on the birth- 
day of the grand duchess Elizabeth Alexandrowna, 
Nov. 19, 1806. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 355. 
H. R. A. S. W. 


SHUMAN, ABRAHAM : American merchant 
and philanthropist; born in Prussia May 81, 1889. 
Whilestill a child he accompanied his parents to the 
United States. The family settled in Newburgh, 
N. Y., where young Shuman, when not at school, 
worked on a farm until he was thirteen years old, 
at which age he entered the clothing business. In 
1859 he went to Boston and began business for him- 
self at the corner of Washington and Vernon streets, 
Roxbury; anda few years afterward he entered into 
partnership with John Phillips, under the firm name 
of Phillips & Shuman (later A. Shuman & Co.). It 
was the pioneer firm in the United States in the 
manufacture and wholesaling of children's clothing. 

Shuman is connected with many of tho leading in- 
stitutions of Boston. Heisthe first vice-president of 
the Boston Merchants’ Association, a member of the 
boards of directors of the Colonial National Bank 
and the United States Trust Company, president 
of the board of directors of the Boston City Hospital 
(which has attained its present magnitude and repu- 
tation under his administration), a trustee of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Fund, a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company and of many social 
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ciubs, and one of the founders of the United Hebrew 
Benevolent Association of Boston, of which for six- 
icen years he was a director. He is likewise one of 
the founders and presidents of the Elysium Club. 

A. G. Mo. 


SHUMLA: City of Bulgaria. According to 
local tradition there was not a Jew at Shumla 
until about 1780; but in that year a pasha of Adri- 
anople, having been appointed military governor of 
the city, brought with his regiment a Jewish phy- 
sician. of Adrianople, known as Kiamal or Hakim- 
Bashi, but whose real name was Hayyim Aaron 
Ashkenazi. This man, being a pious Jew, asked the 
pasha to permit him to send for a shohet and for 
some Jewish families from Adrianople. He re- 


ecived the desired permission, and later on other 
Jews from Pravady, Rasgrad, and Widdin joined 


the first immigrants. With the authorization of 
the pasha this group of families lived in some 
buildings standing in the middle of a large court, 
which thus formed a ghetto, the doors of which were 
closed every evening. A small synagogue was soon 
built within the enclosure. According to a tomb- 
stone in the cemetery, which tradition has made 
sacred, the first rabbi of the community was a cer- 
tain Hay Fayo of Bosnia. Kiamal enjoyed many 
privileges and exercised great influence over the 
pasha. His descendants are still living at Shumla, 
and some of them practise medicine there. 

The local synagogue was reconstructed in 1858. 
As Shumla was spared by the victors during the 
Tureo-Russian war of 1876-78, the Jews there of- 
fered shelter to their coreligionists of other cities. 

Some of the given names of the Shumla Jews are 
curious, e.g.: “Bitousche” for Shabbethai; “ Mer- 
cousch” for Mercado; “Bischko” for Preciado; 
“Boueco” for Behor; “acco” for Isaac; “ Men- 
dousch” for Miriam; “Istrug” for Astruc; and 
“Moreno” (the brown). Some of the family names 
seem inexplicable, as * Yulzari,” * Babsi,” etc. 

The most prominent families of the city are those 
of Judah Behar Isracl and Ishak Behar Aron. The 
chief rabbis of Shumla in the nineteenth century were 
the following: Raphael Joseph Galimidi (1891-96); 
Shabbethai Farhi (1886-58); Mattithiah Sarmani 
(1858-72); Hayyim Franco of Rhodes (1872-79); 
Jacob Estrumsa (1878-84). Since the last-named, 
Shumla has had no spiritual chief, the hazzan of the 
synagogue filling at the same time the oflices of 
chief rabbi and judge. The management of the 
affairs of the community is in the hands of a syna- 
gogal committee whose election must be approved 
by the minister of public worship. 

Shumla possesses the following philanthropic 
societies: ‘Ozer Dallim, founded in 1875, for the sup- 
ply of fuel in winter to the poor; Esperanza, a 
ladies’ society for the relief of public misery in cases 
of catastrophe; and Bikkur Holim, for the provision 
of medical aid, medicine, and burial for the poor, 
likewise Aguddat Yeladim, a reading society; and 
La Fourmi or Anemala, a mutualaid society for 
Jewish working men. There are, besides the syna- 
gogue, two schools of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle (120 boys and 110 girls). 

The Jews of Shumla at present (1905) number 200 
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families in a total population of about 22,000 (11,000 
Mohammedans and 10,000 Orthodox Bulgarians). 
In common with all the Jews of Bulgaria, those 
of Shumla perform military service. During the 
Bulgaro-Servian war the Jews of Shumla served in 
the ranks of the local militia, and several of them 
were decorated with the military medal. Of the two 
Jewish officers in the Bulgarian army, the sublieu- 


tenant Moreno Grassiani is a native of Shumla. 
S M. FR. 


SHURRABI, SHELOMO SALEM: Hakam 
of the Beni-Israel community of Bombay; born at 
Cochin at the end of the eighteenth century; died 
at Bombay April 17, 1856. Whileon a voyage from 
Cochin to Bombay with his maternal grandfather, 
Meyer Serfadi, about 1886, he was wrecked and 


found by Jacob Aaron Sanker, a Beni-Israel soldier, 
who secured for him employment as a bookbinder- 


Shurrabi showed considerable knowledge of Jewish 
lore, and, being able to cantillate the service attract- 
ively, was appointed reader of the new synagogue at 
a salary of 100 rupees ($50) per annum; and as such 
he instructed the Beni-Isracl in the traditions of their 
faith. He obtained great influence with the Beni- 
Israel; and through his efforts new synagogues were 
founded in Bombay, Alibag, Revdanda, and Pan- 
well. To Shurrabi, with David Rahabi and Samuel 
Divekar, may be ascribed the chief influence in 
keeping the Beni-Israel true to their faith. 

DIBELOORSRHOC H. Samuel, Sketch of the Beni-Israel, pp. 


J. 


SHUSHAN (Susa; Hebrew, "Shushan," or 
“Shushan ha-Birah” [Shushan the Palace]; Assyrian, 
* Sushan " ; Elamitic, “Shushin,” * Shushun " ; Greek, 
Xovoáv, Eovca): Ancient capital of Susiana or Blam, 
and the winter residence of the kings of Persia; situ- 
ated between the Choaspes (modern Ab-i Kerkhah) 
and the Eulxus (the * Ulai? of Dan. viii. 2; modern 
Shaur), fifteen miles southeast of Dizful. The city 
was a very ancient one, and is mentioned under the 
name of Sis or Sisa in Babylonian inscriptionsas early 
as 9400m.c. In 640, during the reign of Assurbanipal 
Shushan came under Babylonian control; but it was 
captured by the Persians under Cyrus the Great, who 
made it the seat of government. The rise of Baby- 
lon under Alexander the Great and his successors 
reduced the importance of Susa. It was razed after 
a revolt, but was rebuilt by Sapor II. (809-8379 C.E.) 
under the name of Iranshahr Shapur; and it was 
still able to offer a stubborn resistance to the Arab 
invasion in 645. | 

The circumference of Shushan during its prime 
seems to have been about six or seven miles, and on 
the right bank of the Ulai stood a temple or observa- 
tory, whose remains are now called Tell-i Sulaiman 
(* Hillof Solomon”), and other structures. Theruins 
of the Persian palace, excavated by Williams and 
Loftus, and, more recently, by Dieulafoy and his 
wife, cover about 800 acres on three platforms. To 
the southwest are the remains of a semicircular cita- 
del, and across a ravine to the north is a platform 
containing the ruins of the “Hall of Audience ” or 
“Throne Room,” while a long terrace to the east 
was the site of the palace and the harem. 

In the Bible, Susa or Shushan is mentioned once 
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in Nehemiah (i. 1), and once in Daniel (viii. 2), while 
the scene of the Book of Estner is laid in the city 
(Esth. i. 2, 5; ii. 5, 8; iii. 15; iv. 8, 16; viii, 14; ix. 
6, 11-15, 18; Apocr. Esth. i. 9, although all these 
references are too vague to determine whether the 
“palace” [R. V. alternative reading, “castle "] bore 
any resemblance to the royal structureasit actuall y 
existed). The association of Daniel with “Shushan 
the palace” has an added interest on account of the 
single occurrence of the word 3325N (* palace ”) in 
Dan. xi. 45, which, like its Syriac equivalent *afa- 
dana," is almost certainly a loan-word from the Old 
Persian “apadana.” The tradition of. Daniel's resi- 
dence at Shushan has caused a structure of the Mo- 
hammedan period at the foot of the citadel to be 
called the tomb of Daniel (see DaxrEL, Toms OF). 
The Book of Jubilees (viii. 1) reconstructs an epon- 
ymous ancestry for Shushan, which it terms “the 


daughter of Elam.” According to the Pahlavi 


"Shatroiha-i Eran,? Shushan was founded by Sho- 
shan-dukht or Gasyan-dukht, the Jewish queen of 
Yezdegerd L, a statement which may mean that she 
established a Jewish colony there (see Jew. ENcvc. 
ix. 460a, s.v, PAHLAVI LITERATURE). 

E. G. H. L. H. G. 

According to the Talmud, on the eastern gate of 
the Temple at Jerusalem was a representation of 
Shushan the palace (Mid. i. 8; comp. Kelim xvii. 
9), variously explained by two Babylonian amoraim 
in the third century (Men. 98a) as an emblem -of 
servitude to the Persian kings and as a token of 
gratitude. "This gate is believed by Grütz (“ Gesch." 
ii. 103) to be identical with the *king's gate” men- 
tioned in I Chron. ix. 18. The Babylonian schools 
of the amoraic period cite the two cities of Shush 
and Shushtri among the places to which the ten 
tribes were exiled (Sanh. 94a). Curiously enough, 
both these names are given to Susa in modern Per- 
sian, although it is uncertain whether they were ap- 
plied to the city as early as the third and fourth 
centuries, or whether the Talmud refers to two Sep- 
arate localities at or near the ancient Susa, 

The province of which Susa was the capital is 
mentioned especially as “Be-Huza” (Khuzistan); 
and some of the amoraim are surnamed * Huza'ah ” 
(Git. 7a; Ta'an. 22a; Pes. 9a; comp. Shab. 51b; 
Ta'an. 21b; Ket. 85a)  Saadia, following an Arabic 
chronicle of the geonic period (possibly written by 
the gaon himself; Neubauer, “M. J. C." ii. 92; 
comp. “R. E. J.” xxxii. 143), identifies Elam (Gen. 
x. 22) with Khuzistan. Benjamin of Tudela in the 
twelfth century describes Khuzistan as a large 
province, although one not densely populated; and 
among its ruins were the remains of Shushan the 
palace. Pethahiah of Regensburg found only two 
Jews in Susa, and at present (1905) there are but 
7,000 in the entire province; they have fourteen 
synagogues, one behind the tomb of Daniel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chaldcea 
and Susiana, London, 1857 ; Curzon. Persia and the Persian 
Question, ib. 1892; De Morgan. Délégation en Perse, i., 
Paris, 1900; Jane Dieulafoy, A Suse. ib. 1888: Marcel Dieu- 
lafoy, L'Acropole de Suse, ib. 1890-92 ; Billerbeck, Susa, 
Berlin, 1892. 

W. B. 


SHUSHAN (SUSA) PURIM: Name given to 
the day which follows Purim—i.e., to the 15th of 


i eee! 


Adar, on which day, according to the Book of Es. - 
ther (ix. 18), the Purim festival is held in Shushan, 
As a matter of fact, the 15th of Adar is Purim day 
not only at Shushan, butat all large, walled Cities 
(see Meg. 2a, b concerning the time when it became 
necessary to surround cities with walls), as is clearly 
indicated in Esth. ix. 19, 21; but as Shushan is di- 
rectly referred to, while the cities surrounded with 
walls are only vaguely indicated, the day is called 
“Shushan Purim.” It would seem also from the 
same passage and from verses 27 and 28 that both 
the 14th and 15th of Adar were observed as festi- 
val days in Shushan and in all other walled Cities; 
but the Rabbis explain (Mee. le.) that on one day 
the festival was observed in unwalled cities and on 
the other in Shushan and other walled places. Al. 
though, in fact, the 14th of Adar is not celebrated 
by the Jews of Shushan nor the 15th by the Jews of 
un walled cities, yet the observance of certain rabbinic 
regulations reminds Jews living in unwalled places 
of the Shushan Purim. Thus on the 15th one must 
not mourn over the dead nor fast; that part of the 
morning prayer called * Tahanun ? must be omitted ; 
and the meal must be more elaborate than on ordi- 
nary days (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 696, 9). 
J. M. Sen. 
SHUSSLOWITZ, JUDAH LOB: Russian 
scholar; lived at Shklov in the nineteenth century. 
He was the author of * Ozar ha-Shemot,” a concord- 
ance of the proper names found in the Bible, form- 
ing a supplement to the general Biblical concord- 
ance published at Wilna in 1878; and of “Massorct 
ha-Keri'ah ” (Warsaw, 1888), a Masoretic and gram- 
matical manual for the public reader of the Law. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 356. 
H. R. I. Bn. 
SHYLOCK: Character in Shakespeare's play 
“The Merchant of Venice." Shylock is represented 
as making a wager with Antonio, a merchant of 
Venice, setting the return of a loan of 8,000 ducats 
against a pound of flesh to be forfeited by Antonio 
if he fails to return the money from his own re- 
sources by a certain date. Antonio fails to meet his 
bond, and Shylock, who in the meantime had lost 
his daughter Jessica by her elopement with a Chris- 
tian, insists on the forfeit: thereupon Portia, the 
affianced wife of a friend of Jessica's lover, inter- 
venes in the guise of a lawyer, and declares the bond 
forfeited because it would be impossible to extract 
a pound of flesh without drawing blood, which is 
not mentioned in the contract, and also because the 
intention of the contract was equivalent to design 
upon a Venetian citizen’s life. This latter crime 
being, in Venice, punishable by death, the doge 
remits the punishment only on condition of Shylock 
becoming a Christian and surrendering half his for- 
tune to Antonio. 
Shakespeare appears to have taken the plot from 
à ballad entitled *Ser Gernutus the Jew," or from 
an English version of Giovanni Flo- 
Earlier  rentino's “Il Pecorone,” written about 
Forms of 1378. 'The story appeared in earlier 
the Story. forms than either of these, however, 
the earliest in which the creditor is 
a Jew being the English “Cursor Mundi,” written 
about the end of the thirteenth century, In this 


version it is connected with the finding of the cross 
by Queen Helena, who forgives the Jew for his 
cruelty on condition of his pointing out the true site 
of the erucifixion. With a non-Jew as principal 
character the story appears even earlier, namely, in 
the Sindbad series; here it occurs as the tale of the 
fourth wise master in the “Seven Wise Masters of 
Rome,” in which the servant of a knight lends the 
latter 100 marks in order that he may once more try 
his fortune with his lady-love, on condition that if 
he does not repay the sum the servant shall receive 
ihe right to remove a certain amount of flesh from 
his master’s body. He is foiled by the decision of 
the king that he must not remove more or less than 
the specified quantity. In the early English version 
of the “Gesta Romanorum the condition by which 
ihe forfeit is evaded is that the cruel creditor shall 
not take a drop of blood. So in the German and 
Latin versions, though in none of these is the cruel 
creditor a Jew ; and so, too, in similar stories which 
are told in Persia (F. God win, “The Persian Moon- 
shee,” p. 8) In one form of the story the cruel 
creditor is a Christian, Paolo Mari Sechi, and the 
debtor a Jew, Sansone Geneda, the latter of whom bet 
a pound of flesh that Drake had not taken the city 
of Santo Domingo, in Haiti, in 1585. The Jew 
lost, and, Sechi demanding the forfeit, the matter 
was put before Sixtus V., who condemned both 
persons to the galleys, Which they could escape only 
by cach paying 2,000 scudi. This story was told by 
Leti (* Vita de Sixto Quinto,” Venice, 1587) eight 
years later than the first appearance of a play on the 
subject called “The Jew,” and it is generally con- 
sidered that the story is simply a fable introduced 
by Leti into the second edition of his work. 

In Nov., 1879, Frederick Hawkins, in an article in 
“The Theater,” suggested that “The Merchant of 
Venice” was connected with the state trial of Dr. 
Rodrigo Lopez; and Sidney Lee, in Feb., 1880, in 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine,” pointed out the sim- 
ilarity of the play with the incidents of the plot. 
The chief enemy of Lopez, like Shylock’s, was 
named Antonio. Henslow recorded that he had 

- brought out in August, three months 
Historical aftertheexecution of Lopez, a * Vene- 
Basis. | syoncomedey which is probably iden- 
tical with * The Merchant of Venice"; 
and in the autumn of 1584 there were many repeti- 
tions of a play called “The Jew,” as well as of Mar- 
lowe's “Rich Jew of Malta” (see BARABAS). It has 
been conjectured that the publie interest taken in 
the trial induced Shakespeare to revise and rewrite 
ihe play referred to by Gosson in 1579 as relating to 
a cruel and usurious Jew, which was itself derived 
from a story in the ballad referred to above and in 
“IlI Pecorone.” Some of the traits in Shylock may 
be due to the influence of Marlowe, but Shylock was 
much more human than Barabas, since he was in- 
fluenced by grief at the action of his daughter as 
well as at the loss of a prized ring which he had 
ónce given to his wife, and was made still more re- 
sentful by the business competition of Antonzo. 

In the early traditions of the English stage Shy- 
luck was played as a comic character, but Edmund 
Kean made it a serious one, and he has been followed 
in this reading by Sir Henry Irving. It has been 
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played with some force in Yiddish by Jacob 
Adler. | | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Israel Davidson, Shylock and Barabas (re- 

. printed from the Sewanee Review, No. 3); Furness, Mer- 
chant of Venice, pp. 287-314, 395-399, Philadelphia, I888; 
Gritz, Shylock in der Sage im Drama und in der Ge- 
schichte., Krotoschin, 1899 ; David Philipson, The Jew in Eng- 
lish Fiction, Cincinnati, 1908; L. Weiss, Talmudic and 
Other Legends in English Fiction, New York, 1899. 


SI‘A (ND), LEON JUDAH ARYEH (NASR 
AL DIN): Physician in Constantinople, and à 
friend of Jewish science; lived before 1688. He 
translated Judah ha-Levi's * Cuzari" and Bahya’s 
* Hobot ba-Lebabot” from Arabic into Latin, which 
his friend Jacob Roman intended to print together 
with the Hebrew translation and the Arabic text. 
He was on friendly terms with Anton Leger, chap- 
lain of the Dutch embassy in Constantinople, 
through whom he recommended his friend Roman 
(in a letter written in Latin and dated Dec., 1683) to 
Johannes Buxtorf, Junior, of Basel. He had cor- 
responded with Buxtorf at an earlier date. When 
Rakoezy L, Prince of Transylvania, in 1699 ap- 
pointed Si‘a to be his court physician, the latter 
left Constantinople, discarding Judaism at the same 
time, as Buxtorf wrote to Professor Hottinger at 
Zurich (Aug. 11, 1641). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buxtorf, Bibliotheca Rabbinica, p. 174; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. iii. 1855f (where the name is wrongly given as 
nN); Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, p. 189 (who 
says that Si'a did not come from Flanders to Constantinople); 


R. E. J. viii. 85 et seq. 
S. M. K. 


SIBBECHAI: Captain under David who came 
from the town of Shushan, near Ephrath-Bethlehem. 
He distinguished himself by overcoming a Philis- 
tine giant (II Sam. xxi. 18; I Chron. xx. 4). He is 
inentioned also in I Chron. xi. 29, xxvii. 11, as one 
of the thirty valiant followers of David. He may 


be the Mebunnai of II Sam. xxiii. 27. 
E. G. H. E. I. N. 


SIBERIA: Russian territory in northern Asia, 
extending from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, and from the Arctic Sea to the Chinese fron- 
tier, with a total population (1902) of 6,276,226, in- 
cluding 81.880 Jews. Asa place of banishment for 
Russian prisoners Siberia acquired its first Jewish 
settlers in the seventeenth century in those banished 
thither as criminals, among whom there were many 
whose only crime consisted in their being Jews. 
When steps were taken in 1829 to diminish the 
number of Jews in Courland and Livonia, it was 
proposed among other measures to deport to Siberia 
those Jews who failed to register in some community 
by a specified time (see CourLAND). The Jews thus 
deported were followed by their families and friends, 
and the authorities did not apparently object to the 
latter’s establishing themselves in Siberia. In the 
course of time, however, the Jewish question was 
brought forward there also. In the carly thirties 
of the nineteenth century a question was raised in 
the Senate, in the case of Berkowitz and Kamencr, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether Jews de- 
ported to Siberia, and their children who accom- 
panied them, were entitled to avail themselves cf 
the gild privileges. The committee of ministers to 
whom the case was referred resolved that. it was 
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legal for Berkowitz and Kamener to register in the 
merchant gild; but “in order to prevent too great 
an increase of Jewish merchants to the injury of the 
natives," it was resolved that the case of every Jew 
wishing to secure a trade license be presented to the 
minister of finance for decision at his discretion. 
This resolution was approved by the czar, March 8, 
1834 (* Vtoroye Polnoye Sobraniye Zakonov,” ix. 
No. 6875). 

On the other hand, Nicholas I. intended to estab- 
lish Jewish agricultural colonies in Siberia; and he 
even issued an order calling for the assignment of 
land for this purpose in the governments of Tobolsk 
and Omsk (1886). The Jews, especially those from 

Courland, were quite enger to settle 


Ukase in Siberia, but the plan was suddenly . 


of Jan. 5, abandoned, and by a ukase dated Jan. 
1837. 9, 1887, the czar ordered that the set- 
tlement of Jews there should be dis- 
continued. The issuing of this ukase was largely 
due to the influence of tho adjutant-general, Count 
Benkendorf, and of the minister of the interior, Count 
Bludov; the latter, though he had officially advo- 
cated the establishment of Jews in Siberia, had pri- 
vately opposed the measure. Nicholas IL came to 
the conclusion that the settlementof a large number 
of Jews in Siberia would result in economic injury 
to the native population, and he suggested, as the 
most effective remedy, “the enrolment among the 
military cantonists of all the children of Jews de- 
ported forsettlement in Siberia." Inquiries madeat 
that time showed that in the governments of To. 
bolsk, Tomsk, and Yeniseisk there were eighteen 
Jewish merchants and 659 Jewish artisans, while 
there were thirteen Jewish settlers in the territory 
of Omsk. 'The regulations finally adopted by 
Bludov specified, among other provisions, that the 
transfer of Jewish settlers to Siberia should be posi- 
tively and permanently prohibited; that the lands 
assigned for new Jewish colonies in the government 
of Tobolsk and in the territory of Omsk should be 
used for other purposes; that prospective Jewish 
settlers already on their way to Siberia should be 
sent elsewhere; that Jews liable to banishment to 
Siberia were, if under thirty-five, to be pressed into 
military service, if between thirty-five and forty to 
be sent to the workhouse, and if over forty to be 
deported to special settlements in theremote regions 
of Siberia, namely, in the territories of Yakutsk and 
Transbaikalia. The Jews sentenced to hard labor in 
the mines were to be settled in the same regions at 
the expiration of their terms. Jews who had come 
to Siberia in order to join their relatives were to be 
given the alternative of returning to their former 
homes or of joining their coreligionists in the new 
Russian colonies. On their refusal to accept either, 
they were to be deported to the remote parts of 
Siberia. Male children under eighteen of Jewish 
settlers were to be registered among tho military 
CaNTONIsTS (“Vtoroye Polnoye Sobraniye Zako- 
nov," xii., No. 10,242). 
Meanwhile thirty-six Jewish settlers from the 
governments of Moghilef and Byelostok arrived in 
the territory of Omsk, and their status became the 


subject of much official correspondence. Bludov 
reported the matter to Nicholas I., who decided that 


it would be “unjust to transfer these Jews again,” 
and ordered that they be given the choice of removal 
| to the government of Kherson or of 
Status remaining in Siberia under the regu. 
of Siberian lations adopted for the Jews already 
Jews. established there. From a document, 
of subsequent date it appears that 
thirty-two of these Jews preferred to remain in 
Siberia, while four asked to be sent back to their old 
homes. After this, and until the death of Nicholas 
L, the government endeavored in various Ways to 
discourage the settlement of Jews in the territory. 

During the reign of Alexander II. several Jews, 
not convicts, were given permission to settle in 
Siberia, but notwithstanding this permission those 
who established themselves there were subjected 
to much oppression by the local administrators, 
who interpreted the law according to their own 
desires. "Thus Jewish artisans, to whom. the law 
of the empire permitted unrestricted residence while 
they were actively engaged in the pursuit of their 
trades, were frequently compelled to remain 1n the 
Siberian settlements where they happened to be reg- 
istered, and were not allowed to leave even when 
unable to earn a livelihood there (see * Khronika 
Voskhoda,” 1889, No. 9). 

" À. general review of the government enactments 
concerning the Jews naturally leads to the question," 
says Mysh in 1889, * why the honest Jew who is not 
a member of the privileged classes is forbidden to 
breathe £he air of Siberia, while various criminals 
and their descendants, although Jews, may not only 
live in Siberia while serving their terms, but may 
settle there permanently, and enjoy full civic rights, 
even though forbidden to engage in the liquor 
trade. At the same time, thanks to the laws con- 
cerning the PALE or SETTLEMENT, any Jew within 

the Pale who, on account of over- 

Anomalous crowding and the fierce competition of 
Position. his coreligionists, suffers from pov- 
erty, and who wishes to escape from 

his unfortunate position, and to remove with his 
family beyond the Pale, will find only one way open 
to him, namely, to commit some crime. . It will then 
become possible for him to remove with his family 
to Siberia at the government's expense, and become 
there a full-fledged member of the local population.” 

Under Alexander IIT. and Nicholas II. official dis- 
crimination against the Jewsof Siberia became more 
pronounced. Thus the council of the government 
of Tobolsk decided that the domicil of a Jew regis- 
tered ina Siberian community is not Siberia at large, 
but only the place of his registration, and hence 
such a Jew, if nota registered artisan, has not the 
right to move from one Siberian government to an- 
other, nor even to transfer his residence from one 
settlement to another in the same government. The 
Siberian administrations were supported in this ru- 
ling by the imperial Senate, and thereby many Sibe- 
rian Jews have been placed in the position of serfs 
practically attached to the locality where they hap- 
pen to reside; in many instances they have been 
deprived of the means of gaining a livelihood. 

Regulations of a similar nature were adopted in 
1899 by the governor-general of Transbaikalia. Ac- 


cording to these, “all Jews are forbidden to reside in 
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the boundary-zone adjoining the Chinese frontier. 
Only those Jews who lived there prior to the ukase 
of June 12, 1860, are permitted to remain in the 
place of their registration. The banished Jews and 
their descendants have no right to move freely from 
place to place in Siberia, but may apply to the gov- 
ernor-general for permission to do so” (* Khronika 
Voskhoda,” 1900, No. 2, p. 10). These regulations 
are everywhere enforced with great severity and 
arbitrariness by the local administrations, much suf- 
fering being inflicted upon the Jewish residents of 
Siberia (b. Nos. 42, 70; “Die Welt,” 1902, No. 48). 

According to the census of 1897, the Jews in 
Siberia numbered 34,477 (18,488 males, and 15,994 
females), distributed as follows: 
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SIBLONOT: Talmudic term for gifts presented 
to a bride by the bridegroom or by the parents. 
According to some authorities, the word is derived 
from the Greek cépufloAov, which means “gift or pay- 
ment made in token of something” (Kohut, “ Aruch 
Completum,” s.2.), while, according to others, it is the 
plural form of “sebel” (= “load ”), the synonym 
of which, “ massah ” (load), also assumes in the plural 
(*massot") the meaning of “presents” (Jastrow, 
“Dict.” s.v. pban). Doubt was expressed by some 
Talmudic authorities as to whether the term “ sib- 
lonot” employed in the Mishnah and in the Gemara 
designated all gifts toa bride or only the first gift 
(* Leket ha-Kemah ? on Eben ha-'Ezer, p. 129). 

The rabbinical legislation made provisions with 
regard to siblonot in case of death or divoree after 
betrothaland before marriage. Siblonot consisting 
of garments or other things used by the bride while 
still in her father’s house, and which might be worn 
out before the marriage, need not be returned; those 
of jewelry or ornaments must be returned; while 
those of food or drink must be returned only if 
the bridegroom has not partaken of a meal to the 
value of one dinar in the house of his father-in-law. 
In the case of a divorce occasioned by the woman’s 
refusal to marry, even the smallest article must be 
returned (B. B. ix. 6; Shulban ‘Aruk, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 50). 

Siblonot were considered as “nikse melug" (the 
property of plucking); and the husband was enti- 
tled to all the fruits and profits thereof, although 
he was not held responsible for their loss or deteri- 
oration (Isaac ben Sheshet, “She’elot u-Teshubot,” 


& 101; Solomon ben Adret, * Teshubot ha-Rashba,? 
& 900). David ibn Abi Zimra discusses the ques- 
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tion. whether siblonot given by the bridegroom's 
father and returned after the death of the latter, on 
the dissolution of the marriage belong to the bride- 
groom alone or to him and his brothers jointly 
(* Teshubot ha-Radbaz,” § 151). 

E. C. I. Br. 

SIBYL: Woman who prophesied, while in a 
state of frenzy, under the supposed inspiration of a 
deity. In the Jewish sense of persons who felt 
themselves spiritually impelled to speak to the peo- 
ple in the name of God, prophets were unknown 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans, among whom 
prophecy was limited to the deliverances of the 
sibyls (c£BvAAar). The ancient sources differ as to 
the number and nativity of these sibyls. Plato 
speaks of only one sibyl, while Aristotle and Aris- 
tophanes mention several, and Varro (in Lactantius, 
* Divinarum Institutionem,” i. 6) enumerates ten, 
including a number from the East. 
The most interesting list from the 
Jewish point of view, however, is that 
of Pausanias, who enumerates the following four 
sibyls (x. 12): the Libyan sibyl; Herophile, the 
sibyl of Marpessus or Erythree (said to have proph- 
esied both in Asia Minor and at Delphi, and therefore 
frequently mentioned under various other names); 
Demo of Cuma, the chief sibyl of Roman history ; 
and the Hebrew sibyl, Sabbe of Palestine (known 
also as the Babylonian or Egyptian sibyl). A.late 
source, the * Chronicon Paschale," which was com- 
posed in the sixth century of the common era, enu- 
merates twelve sibyls (ed. Bonn, 108, p. 201), and 
expressly terms one of them the “ Hebrew " sibyl, 
the same designation being used by Suidas and other 
late authors. 

The scanty references in these ancient sources 
clearly imply that the sibyls were native to the East; 
and this is confirmed by their common designation. 
Although Varro gives a Greek etymology for the 
word (cóç = ede + Bobsra, whence ciBvi2a = beo- 
Boban, “the counsel of god”), and modern philolo- 
gists derive it from an ancient Italian dialect (see 
« Rheinisches Museum," i. 110 e£ seq.), the arguments 
are not convincing. Since Lactantius expressly 
says (L.c.) that the sibyl is a native of Babylon, the 
name is probably Semiticin origin. The word may 
be resolved into the two components “sib” -+ “il,” 
thus denoting “the ancient of god” (Krauss, in 
“Byzantinische Zeit.” xi. 122), especially as great 
age is one of the sibylline characteristics. The He- 
brew siby] is identical, moreover, according to Pau- 
sanias and Suidas (s.v. XífvA2a), with the sibyl of 
Babylon, and the name “Sabbe ” consequently repre- 
sents the Aramaic “saba ” (= “old ”), inasmuch as 
the sibyl is the personification of old age. Suidas 
gives the form * Sambethe " instead of “ Sabbe ”; this 
is to be explained by the fact that the Hebrew sibyl 
was supposed in the Byzantine period to be men- 
tioned in the Biblical list of nations, and that hence 
“Seba” and * Sabtechah ? (Gen. x. 7 and I Chron. 
i 9) came to be, in slightly Hellenized forms, 
two equivalent designations for the Hebrew sibyl 
(Krauss, J.c.). - 

The connection of the sibyl with Biblical person- 
ages appears also in a statement found in the extant 
collection of the Sibylline Books to the effect that - 
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she asserted herself to belong to the sixth genera- 
tion of man and to be descended from Noah (i. 298), 
while in another passage she termed herself a vir- 
gin of the blood of Noah (iii. 827). On account 
of these statements the Erythræan pagan sibyl was 
likewise said to be descended from the sixth gener- 
ation after the Flood (Eusebius, * Con- 

Connection stantini Oratio ad S. Coetum,” x viii.). 
with Bib- The Hebrew sibyl was alleged also to 
lical Per- have been the wife of one of Noah’s 
sonages. sons, and consequently to have been 
saved in the ark (Plato's “ Pheedrus,” 

p. 244b, note). It was generally said, however, and 
with greater show of right, that she belonged tothe 
race of the blessed Noah (prologue to the Sibyllines), 
which statement agrees with her names Saba and 
Sambethe. Epiphanius regarded her as the daughter 
of Noah himself, or even of Eve (* Adversus Hæ- 
reses,” vi, xxvi 1) The Jewish sibyl, however, 
deliberately falsified her genealogy, for it was an 
accepted tradition that the old pagan sibyl was a 
native of Babylon, while the Jewish sibyl was held 
to be the daughter of the ancient Chaldean his- 
torian Berosus (pseudo-Justin, * Cohort. ad Griecos,” 


: XXXVil. ; comp. Pausanias, x. 12; Moses of Chorene, 


i. 6) The Jewish sibyl, then, was regarded as 
& very ancient personage who perpetuated the wis- 
dom of the past, and the traditions concerning her 
may consequently be compared with the Jewish 
legends of Enoch and of Asher's daughter Serah. 
Ali these legends arose after the ascription of 
Jewish prophecies to the sibyl. "The Hellenistic 
Jews, especially those of Alexandria, were in con- 
formity with the spirit of their time when thoy 
clothed their sayings in Gentile garb, for only thus 
could they hope to gain an audience. For the 
sibylline prophecies were intended primarily for the 
pagans, although the intention was rather to con- 
vict them of sin and to glorify Judaism by contrast 
With them than to convert them. The medium of 
verse was chosen, moreover, as being the commonly 
accepted vehicle of prophecy at Delphi, as well asin 
the oracles of Orpheus and Cassandra, in the magic 
papyri, and especially of the pagan sibyl. But 
the clumsy hexameters and the awkward sentences 
did notsatisfy the refined tastes of the Greco-Roman 
world, and Heraclitus, the sage of Ephesus, himself 
declared that the sibyl uttered unrimed and uncouth 
words with raving mouth, even though her broken 
Speech was regarded as the stammering of ecstasy, 
since she was merely the frail vessel of the divine 
spirit. In the extant collection of the 
Hebraic Jewish oracles the sibyl often com- 
Tendencies plains that she is exhausted by the 
in Hellenic mighty spirit of the Lord, but that she 
Garb. is compelled by His command to con- 
tinue her utterances. She is, however, 
fully conscious of her divine mission, which is to 
be “the light of the heathen,” “ preparing the path 
for man.” She circulates the divine code of ethics, 
and explains the ancient history of the Jews to the 
Gentiles, whom she familiarizes with monotheism, 
retaining some of the concepts of Greck mythology 
merely to lend some degree of familiarity to her in- 
struction. She lashes the wickedness of the heathen, 
describes the impending divine judgment and the 
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coming Messianic period, and d wells on the sublime 
mission of the Jewish people, for whom is reserved 
a future of splendor and sanctity, despite the shame 
which has been its lot. Special stress is laid on the 
most attractive ethical laws of Judaism, since these 
alone could be used for a successful propaganda 
among the Gentiles. 

Yet the sibylline poems are far from being such 
cosmopolitan compositions as is the work of the 
PsEUDo-PuocvnipEs. ‘They are, on the contrary, 
essentially national and nomistic in so far as thoy 
are Jewish. Even the Messianic time is inconceiv- 
able without the Temple, sacrificial worship, and 
the Law. Despite this the pagan Greeks are nowhere 
urged to observe the Law; they are asked merely 
to lead moral lives and to recognize the one God. 
Although the sibyl addresses all peoples, the Syr- 
ians, Britons, Gauls, and the nations of the Isles, she 
especially exhorts the people of Hellas, knowing 
that it will be well with all the human race if this 
people with its grand culture will combine its own 
virtues with the pure religion of Judaism. 

** Of centuries fifteen have passed away 

Since o’er the Greeks those haughty tyrants ruled 
Who first taught evil unto mortal man, 


And made false gods for them that now are dead, 
Whereby ye learned to think but vanity ” (iii. 551-555). 


These lines deserve special attention, for they in- 
dicate the philosophical point of view of theauthor, 
According to the sibyl, whose attitude was subse- 
quently shared by the Christian apologists, pagan- 
ism originated when mankind revolted from God 
and undertook to build the Tower of Babel, aban- 
doning the worship of the true God for idolatry and 
renouncing God and His law, which, “in a certain 
sense," had existed even before Moses. "The princes 
of Greece had been the chief agents in the introduc- 
tion and dissemination of idolatry, and the conver- 
sion of the heathen meant, therefore, simply a return 
to the God of Israel and to His law, which had been 
wickedly abandoned in ages past (Friedlünder, 
“A pologetik,” p. 44). A Hungarian philologist has 
correctly summarized this view in the single phrase: 
“The Jewish sibyl states the case cuhemeristically 
(G. Némethy, *Philologiai Közlöny,” xxi. 1-5; 
comp. idem, * Euhemeri Reliquis," Budapest, 1889). 


| Judaism could, indeed, be successfully defended by 


recourse to the euhemeristie theory of the Greek 
pantheon. 

Nascent Christianity could find no better aid for 
its apologetics than the sibylline poems, and it is 
due to this fact that the utterances of the Jewish 
sibyl have been preserved in considerable fragments, 
while the words of the pagan sibyl have been al- 

most entirely lost, although it must be 

Christian admiticd that the fragments of the 

Sibyls. latter which have escaped destruction 

are more pithy, poetic, and valuable 
than the Jewish portion. Christianity has not only 
preserved these poems, but has added to them, so 
that the sibylline utterances in their present form 
are a mixture of Jewish and Christian elements, im- 
posing upon Criticism the task of separating them. 
The difficulty of the problem is increased by the 
fact that the text of the fragments is very imperfect, 
uncertain, and full of errors, 
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The evidence thus far accessible shows that a 
sibylline poem of considerable extent was first put 
in circulation by Alexandrian Jewsin the second 
century D.C., and that compositions of this nature 
continued to be published until late in the imperial 
period. "These productions always availed them- 
selves of the Jatest events, the frequent convulsions 
in the Roman empire furnishing rich material for 
new visions, which deeply affected Judaism and 
renewed its hopes for the future. The Christian 
compositions of this type covered a much Jonger 
period of time, stray poems being written cven in 
the Middle Ages. "The Christian sibylline verses 
may easily be recognized when they contain proph- 
ecics referring to Jesus or when they are couched in 
decided antinomistie and occasionally anti-Jewish 
language. Some of them, however, bear none of 
these marks of a Christian origin, and have been 
so completely incorporated with the Jewish por- 
tion that the two clements can not readily be sepa- 
rated. 

When the prologue to the Sibyllines was written, 
in the fifth orsixth century, by a Byzantine author, 
they had been cast into almost their final form, al- 
though they were then somewhat shorter. 'They 
were little read at Byzantium in the Middle Ages, 
since the Byzantines had their own sibylline oracles, 
both in verse and in prose, while the West produced 
a different kind of oracle, written in Latin, and 
modeled on the sayings of the sibyl of Erythra. 

In the period of the Renaissance the ancient poetic 
oracles were again read cagerly, although they were 
not printed until a late date. The first edition was 

issued by Xystus Betuleius (Sixtus 

History. Birken) of Augsburg, in eight books 

(Basel, 1545), and created a sensation 
in the world of scholarship; Castalio of Basel pub- 
lished a Latin versed translation of the Sibyllines in 
1546. Better manuscripts were used by Johannes 
Osopceus (Johannes Koch), whose edition appeared 
at Paris in 1596. The next edition was that in Gal- 
landi’s “Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum” (Venice, 
1765, 1788), but it was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury that cditions of scholarly accuracy appeared. 
In 1817 a fourteenth book was edited, from a manu- 
script at Milan (Codex Ambrosianus) by Angelo 
Mai, who, eleven years later, published books xi.- 
xiv., from a Vatican manuscript. Better texts also 
became available forthe parts previously published. 
The two editions published by the French scholar 
Charles Alexandre in 1841-56 and 1869 are mas- 
terly from a historical, critical, and exegetical point 
of view. Other noteworthy editions are those by 


Alois Rzach (Vienna, 1891) and Johann Geffken 


(Leipsie, 1902), both of whom have clucidated the 
Sibyllines in numerous other studies. 
ing into textual details, a brief résumé may here be 
given of the results of the literary criticism of these 
poems, since the Christian and the Jewish elements 
must be distinguished from each other. Although 


definite results are impossible, there is a certain con- - 


sensus in scholarly opinion, which may be epito- 


mized as follows, on the authority of Schürer and - 


Harnack: 
The origin of books i. and ii. is doubtful. 
chent and Fricdlicb have designated passages of 
XI.-21 
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considerable length in both as Jewish in origin, al- 
though, according to Sehürer, most scholars regard 
them as Christian. Harnack more rea- 
Analysis. sonably considers them as based on a 
Jewish original influenced by Chris- 
tian revision, In harmony with this theory, i. 1- 
323, which constitutes the nucleus of the book, con- 
tains no Christian elements, while i. 824-400, imme- 
diately following, is not only distinctly Christian, 
but is even openly anti-Jewish. In book ii. the 
Jewish part of book i. is continued, but the sibyl, 
passing by former ages, deals directly with the last - 
generation; only verses 34-55 are Christian. Verses 
56-148 are a didactic poem tahen from pseudo- 
Phocylides, and the passage beginning with verse 
154 is, on the whole, a Jewish eschatology mingled 
with Stoic conceptions, though it may contain some 
Christian elements. 

Book iii. is undoubtedly the most valuable of the 
entire collection. According to Bleck, it is, at least 
in its main portion (verses 97-807), the work of an 
Alexandrian Jew, who may have flourished in the 
Maccabean period (170-160 n.c.). Other critics assign 
it to the year 140 or 124 B.C., though, with the ex- 
ception of Alexandre, who ascribes verses 295-488 
to a Christian author, they agree in regarding it as 
an ancient Jewish poem. The poem, which is by 
no means uniform, may be divided into three parts: 
(1) verses 97-294; (2) verses 295-488; (3) verses 499- 
807. 

(1) Verses 97-294 describe the building of the 
Tower of Babel and the dispersion of the peoples; 
this event is ascribed to the quarrel among the 
three kings Kronos, Titan, and Japetus, Biblical 
material and Greek mythology being indiscrimi- 
nately mingled. The poet surveys the successive 
rules of the Egyptians, Persians, Medes, Ethio- 
pians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Macedonians, Ptol- 
emies, and Romans, the last-named being still a 
republic, for it is designated as “many-headed ” 

(roAbkpavoc). Allthese governments are 

The Third succeeded by the peaceful rule of the 

Sibylline. people of God, who once before had 

been great and mighty under Solo- 

mon. After the seventh Hellenic king, Ptolemy 

VII. (Physcon) of Egypt, the people of God will 

again be in the ascendent, and will rule mankind. 

This passage is followed by an account of the his- 
tory and the charactcristics of Israel. 

(2) Verses 295-488 comprise denunciations and 
warnings regarding Babylon, Egypt, Gog and Ma- 
gog, Libya, Syria (under the Seleucids), Phrygia, 
Troy (with a noteworthy polemic against Homer), 
Lycia, Cyprus, and Italy. This portion was evi- 
dently written in the second century, although some 
details do not agree with actual history. In the 
description of the Syrian kings, Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, his son Eupator, the latter's assassin, Deme- 
trius I., and the succecding rulers down to Trypho, 


` are clearly recognizable. 


(3) Verses 499-807 also contain denunciations of 
the Gentiles, which contrast sharply with the prom- 
ises for Israel and the announcement of the iast 
judgment; this section, too, includes an allusion to 
the seventh Ptolemy. The Christian elements which 
some critics have sought to find in this passage may 
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be interpreted differently. Verse 785, * Be glad, O 
virgin [xópy], and rejoice,” refers to Jerusalem, in 
which God shall dwell, according to Zech. ii. 10. 
The sibyl again refers to Jerusalem in verses 260 e£ 
seg, Which may be compared with viii. 324, “Be 
glad, thou holy daughter of Zion." "This purely 
Biblical phraseology has not always been correctly 
interpreted by the editors; thus Geffken emended 
the received text in iii. 355 and viii. 75 because he 
did not perceive that the phrases *daughter of 
Rome” and “native of Rome" refer to the city of 
Rome itself. In verse.776 the reading should be, 
as was recognized by Alexandre, vaóv Oesoio (“ tem- 
ple of God”), in allusion to Isa. lvi. 7, instead of 
viov Osoio (“son of God”). 

This internal evidence is supported by external 
evidence, for the sibyl’s version of the story of the 
building of the Tower of Babel and the battle of the 
sons of Kronos with the Titans was quoted also by 
Alexander Polyhistor in the name of the sibyl, and 
Josephus likewise knew it (“ Ant.” i. 4, 8 3). The 
majority of the quotations from the Sibylline Books 
found in patristic literature are taken from the third 
book. 

The two fragments, containing eighty-four verses, 
found in Theophilus (* Ad Autolycum,” ii. 86) have 
been separated from the Sibylline Books in their 
present form, although, according to Lactantius, 
they seem originally to have formed the prologue. 
They are evidently a genuine product of Jewish 
sibylline literature, and glorify in inspired speech 
the monotheism of Judaism, while denouncing the 
folly and the abominations of pagan idolatry. 
Verses 86-92, now placed at the beginning of book 
ili., may be dated with some degree of certainty. 
The words * When Rome shall rulealso over Egypt ? 
(verse 46) indicate Rome’s assumption of rulership 
over Egypt as very recent; there are also allusions 
to the triumvirs and to Cleopatra. Under this 
queen the Jewish author hoped for the advent of 
the Messianic kingdom; he therefore must have 
composed his work between 40 and 31 B.c. The 
reference to the “Sebastenians” in verse 63 is fre- 
quently regarded as an allusion to the Samaritans, 
and the poem is accordingly assigned an earlier 
date, or the lines in question are explained as inter- 
polations. 'The name may refer, however, to the 
Romans, who were so known in Palestine (see 
SEBASTUS). 

The third book concludes with an epilogue (808- 
828), in which the sibyl explains her nature. The 
Greeks erroneously suppose her to be the Erythriean 
prophetess, but she is in reality a native of Babylon 
and a daughter of Noah. These verses may be in- 
terpolations, although there is a possibility that they 
are genuine. 

Book iv. is far more unified. In the name of the 
true God the sibyl predicts the events that will 
take place from the first to the tenth generation of 
man. This division of history into ten periods 
(comp. ii. 15) is very important, for it served asa 
model for the medieval chroniclers, such as pseudo- 
Methodius; Hebrew analogues also exist. All na- 
tions, great and small, pass in review before the 
poet, who follows theexample of the Bible in finding 


omens in the names of cities and countries according . 


to their etymology. Thus, Samos shall be covered 
by sand (auuoc), he declares, and Delos shall disap- 
pear (àd5Àoc; comp. Micah i. 10 and Zeph. ii. 4). He 
even alludes to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans (115-127), declaring that the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 n.c. was a punishment for it (180- 
186); and he shares the view of his contemporaries 
in regard to Nero's flight across the Euphrates and 
his speedy return (117-124 and 137-139). These data 
show that the author lived about 80 c.g. The entire 
poem is Jewish in spirit, and there is no reason to 
regard it as a Christian product. The attacks upon 
animal sacrifices were directed only against the Gen- 
tiles, and have nothing to do with Essenism. The 
baptism which the pagans are invited to accept 
(165) is the Jewish baptism of proselytes; the pas- 
sage is modeled, moreover, on Isa. i. 16. 

Dook v., one of the best of the entire collection, 
consists of several Jewish passages and brief Chris- 
tian additions. The number of peoples and coun- 

tries enumerated by the author exceeds 
The Fifth thoseinthe other poems. The lamen- 
Sibylline. tations and hopes he utters clearly 
show that the historic background in 
each is & different one, as Zahn correctly states. 
The poet wrote shortly after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and, intluenced by this catastrophe, 
he predicted the downfall also of the temple of 
Onias in Egypt. Then follow the Messianic pre- 
diction and the description of the last judgment. 
This portion seems to include verses 111-178, 200- 
205, 228-246, 361-433, and 484—531. About 120 C.B., 
in the beginning of the reign of Hadrian, who is des- 
ignated, like the other rulers, merely by the initials 
of his name, another Judso-Egy ptian poet proph- 
esied, eulogizing the emperor as the best and most 
excellent of men, and apparently expecting that he 
would rebuild the Temple. The poet mourns over 
the Egyptians and other nations, all of whom deserve 
punishment because they worship animals and are 
idolaters (52-110). In another passage (179-218) 
he laments again over Egypt, and over the Afri- 
can districts of Barka, Syene, Cyrene, and Ethiopia, 
following this section with the judgment of Corinth 
(314-227). He anticipates, with great felicity, the 
liberation of the Jews from the Hellenic dominion and 
the conversion of the Gentiles (247-860; a Christian 
passage, 956-259, in praise of Jesus, is interpolated). 
Verses 434-483 render the judgment of Babylon. 

About 150 c.g. a Christian redactor seems to have 
combined all these passages, adding Christian mat- 
ter. Harnack ascribes the remarkable eulogy of 
Hadrian, whom no Jew could extol, to a Christian; 
but in general the Christian elements here can not 
be detinitely distinguished from the Jewish. 

Books vi., vii., and viii. are usually regarded as 
Christian in origin. Book vi. is a short hymn to 
Jesus, with denunciations of Israel, which is called 
a country like Sodom (21). In book vii. also Jesus 
is glorified; the author of this poem lived in the 
Christian era, after the establishment of the Parthian 
empire. Book viii. is still more openly Christian, 
and includes the famous poem in acrostics to “ Jesus 
Christ, the Redeemer, the crucified Son.” 

The recently discovered books xi.—xiv. (ix. and x. 
are missing) are, on the whole, Christian in charac- 


ter, as is clear from historical analysis rather than 
from positive statements. Book xi., however, is 
probably Jewish in origin. Although 

Recently the Church Fathers do not quote these 
Discovered books, this does not imply that they 
Sibyllines. were- composed at a late date; they 
remain uncited because the religious 

thought they express is unimportant, and their Mes- 
sianic-apocaly ptic elements are entirely conventional. 
Book xi. narrates the history of the world from 
the Flood, and alludes to the founding of Rome, the 
siege of Troy (the sibyl here asserts that Homer 
borrowed from her), Alexander the Great, and the 
Diadochi, tracing the course of history up to the 
time of Cleopatra and Julius Cæsar. The religious 
clement, especially of the Messianic type, is unim- 


portant. The author seems to have been an Alex- 
andrian. The book contains no Christian elements 
whatever. 


Book xii. continues the Roman history, giving the 
numerical values of the initials in the names of 
the emperors down to Alexander Severus; that the 
immediate successors of Septimius Severus are 
omitted may possibly be due to a lacuna in the text. 
A religious element appears in the statement that 
the divine Logos appeared on earth during the reign 
of the first Roman emperor (80 and 232)— evident- 
ly a Christian statement. Vespasian, however, is 
termed, in the Jewish sense, the “destroyer of the 
pious,” while Hadrian, on the contrary, is eulogized. 

Book xiii., which has no religious elements, con- 
tinues the history of the Roman emperors from Max- 
iminus to Aurelian, who will subdue the monsters, 
the thirty tyrants. 'There are references also to 
Philippus, to the Persian wars, and to Alexandria as 
the granary of Rome. 

Book xiv. differs from the preceding books in that 
the allusions to the emperors are too obscure to ad- 
mit of identification, while alleged historical events 
do not correspond with the authenticated data. 
The poet apparently followed his own imagination. 
He seems to have been chiefly interested in Asia 
Minor, from which it may be inferred that he was a 
Jew or a Christian from that region. ‘The book con- 
tains no religious elements whatever, although the 
author gives his work a Messianic conclusion, pro- 
claiming that during the last generation of the 
Latins, Rome will enjoy a period of felicity under 
the government of God Himself, while in the coun- 
tries of the East, including Egypt, à holy people 
will live in peace, after all wrongs have been righted. 

No allusion to the sibyl, and no traces of ler in- 
fluence, are found in medieval Jewish literature, 
beyond the cursory mention by Abraham Zacuto, 
in the sixteenth century, of the legendary Roman 
sibyl who went with her books to Tarquin (* Yu- 
hasin,” ed. London, p. 289a); this legend is referred 
to by Jehiel Heilprin (“Seder ha-Dorot,” i. 110b, 
Warsaw, 1891) and David Gans (“Zemah Dawid,” 
ii. 8b, Offenbach, 1768). The Byzantine historians 
Georgius Monachus, Cedrenus, and Glycas turned 
the Biblical Queen of Sheba into a sibyl (Krauss, in 
“Byzantinische Zeit." xi. 120), and Zacuto alludes 
to her (l.c. p. 287a) under the name of Nicaulis or 
Nicaula. In medieval Christian art this sibyl Ni- 
caula is a conventional figure, and is regarded as 
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hostile to. the Synagogue. Christian theology em- 
ployed the sibylline oracles in polemics against 
Judaism, the well-known formula for this being 
“Teste David cum Sibylla.” New texts were con- 
tinually produced by medieval prophecy, such as the 
sayings of the Tiburtine sibyl (edited by E. Sacker, 
Halle-on-the-Saale, 1898), who predicted death and 
destruction for many peoples, and gave forewarning 
of the persecution of the Jews under Heraclius, in 
the manner of the ancient sibyls (Krauss, /.c. ix. 
202-203). The sibylline literature, then, merges into 
apocalyptic literature. Similar in nature are the 
pseudo-Methodius, the Judzo-Persian and Coptic 
apocalypses of Daniel, and the Ethiopian sibyl (R. 
Basset, “Les Apocryphes Ethiopiens,” x. 19, Paris, 
1900). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: History and Textual Criticism: Friedlieb, De 
Codicibus Sibyllinorum Manuscriptis, Breslau, 1847 ; Volk- 
mann, De Oraculis Sibyllinis, Leipsic, 1553; idem, Specimen 
Novo Sibyllinorum Editionis, ib. 1854; idem, Lectiones 
Sibyllinc, Pyritz, 1861. A numberof works by Meineke, Lud- 
-wich, Nauck, Mendelssohn, Rzach, Buresch, Wirth, Thiel, and 
others, are cited in Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 448-449. 

Editions: Friedlieb, Die Sibyllinischen Weissayungen... 
mit Metrischer Deutscher Uehersetzung, Leipsic, 1852; the 
various editions by Betuleius, Castalio, Gallandi, Alexandre, 
Rzach, and Geffken. 

Historico-Critical Studies: The earlier bibliography is given 
by Fabricius in Bibliotheca Graca, ed. Harles, i. 227-290, and 
by Alexandre in his first edition, ii. 2, 71-82; Bleek, Ueber 
die Entstehung und Zusammensetzung der . . . Sibyllini- 
schen Orakel, in Theol. Zeit. i. (1819), ii. (1820) ; Hilgenfeld, 
Die Jüdische A pokalyptik, Leipsic, 1857 ; Ewald, in Abhand- 
lungen der Gött. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1858 and 
1859; Monatsschrift, 1859, pp. 241-261; Badt. De Oraculis 
Sibyllinis a Judwis Compositis, Breslau, 1869; idem, UT- 
sprung, Inhalt und Text des Vierten Buches der Sibylli- 
mischen Orakel, ib. 1878; Mübsam. Die Jüdische Sibylle, Vi- 
enna, 1861; Dechent, Ueber das Erste, Zweite. und Elfte 
Buch der Sibyllinischen Weissagungen. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1873; idem. in Zeit. für Kirchengesch. 1878, ii. 481- 
509; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, pp. 10-17; S. A. Hirsch, 
The Jewish Sibylline Oracles, in J. Q. R. 1890, ii. 406-429; 
Bouché-Leclerc, Histoire de la Divination dans l' Antiquité, 
ii. 199-214, Paris, 1880; Friedländer, La Sibylle Juive, in R. 
E. J. 1894, xxix. 183-196; idem, Gesch. der Jüdischen Apola- 
getik, pp. 31-54, Zurich, 1908: Gelbbaus, Apologie des Juden- 
thums, pp. 65-68, Vienna, 1896; Fehr, Studia in Oracula Si- 
byllina, Upsala, 1893; Migne, Dictionnaire des Apocryphes, 
ii. 931-986; Bousset, Der Antichrist, GOttingen, 1&95; idem, 
Die Beziehungen der Aeltesten Jüdischen Sibylle zur Chal- 
düischen Sihylle, in Zeit. für Neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, iii. 29-49; Gruppe. Die Griechischen Culte und 
Mythen, i. 677, Leipsic, 1587 ; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 421- 
450; Harnack, Gesch. der Alichristlichen Liiteratur bis 
Eusebius, i. 861-863, ii. 581-589, Leipsic, 1893; E. Oldenburger. 
De Oraculorum Sibyllinorum Elocutione, Rostock, 1904; I. 
Geffken, in Nachrichten der Gött. Gelehrt. Gesellschaft, 
1900, pp. 88-102; idem, in Texte und Untersuchungen by 
Gebhardt and Harnack, 1901 ; Th. Zahn, in Zeit. für Kirch- 
liche Wissenschaft, 1886; H. Lewy, in Philologus, 1898, 
lvii. 350. 

Translations and Extracts: Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 

pp. 221-278, Leipsic, 1893; Winterand Wünsche, Die Jüdische 

Litteratur, i. 59-63; Zóckler, Die Apokryphen des Alten 

Testaments, pp. 477-484, Munich, 1901; Blass, in Kautzsch, 

Apokryphen, ii. 177-217; Geffken, in Henneke, Newtesta- 

mentliche Apokryphen, pp. 318-345, Tübingen, 1904. 
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SICARII (Greek, oxdpioc = “assassins,” “dag- 
germen ”): Term applied, in the decades immediately 
preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, to the Jewish 
Zealots who attempted to expel the Romans and 
their partizans from the country, even resorting to 
murder to attain their object. Under their cloaks 
they concealed “sic,” or small daggers, whence 
they received thcir name; and at popular assem- 
blies, especially during the pilgrimage to the Tem- 
ple mount, they stabbed their enemies, or, in other 
words, those who were friendly to the Romans, 
lamenting ostentatiously after the deed, and thus 
escaping detection (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 8, § 10; 
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tdem, "D. J.” ii. 18, § 8). Although Felix had 
cleared the country of the so-called “robbers,” their 
place was taken by the Sicarii, who were not so 
easily to be suppressed. "The high priest Jonathan 
was assassinated by them at the instigation of Felix, 
who did not hesitate to make use of the Sicarii in 
this way. During the procuratorship of Cumanus 
they killed an imperial servant on the open high- 
way near Beth-horon, an act which resulted in lam- 
entable consequences. 

Festus himself had to contend with the Sicarii; 
but Albinus, in return for money and other presents, 
left them in peace, and even convicted Sicarii were 
released on promising tospare their opponents. On 
one occasion they kidnaped the secretary of Eleazar, 
governor of the Temple, but liberated him in ex- 
change for ten of their comrades (“ Ant.” xx. 9, & 8). 
At the beginning of the war against the Romans, 
the Sicarii, with the help of other Zealots, gained 
secret access to Jerusalem, where they committed 
atrocious acts. Their leaders, including MENA- 
HEM B. JAIR, ELEAZAR B. JAIR, and BAR GIORA, 
were among the important figures of this war; 
and they held possession of the fortress of MASADA 
until it was taken by the Romans. 

In Latin “sicarius” is a common term for an as- 
sassin, as in the title of the law promulgated by 
Sulla, the * Lex Cornelia de Sicariis”; and the word 
lp» has the same general meaning in the Mishnah 
(Bik. i. 2, ii. 8; Git. v. 6; Maksh. i. 6). The Mish- 
nah mentions a *sikarikon " law enacting that title 
toa piece of property held by a “robber” may be 
taken in case it has been first purchased from the 
owner and then from the “robber” (such being the 
meaning of the word in this passage), but not vice 
versa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Gratz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 432; Schürer, Gesch. 
ad ed., i. 574. On the “sikarikon”’ law: Gritz, in Jahresbe- 
richt, Breslau, 1892; Rosenthal, in Monatsschrift, 1893; 
Krauss, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, ii. 511; idem, Lehi- 
wörter, ii. 392. 

G. | S. Kr. 

SICHEL, JULES: French oculist; born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 1809; died at Paris Nov. 14, 
1868. Ile studied medicine at Berlin (M.D. 1895), 
and took a postgraduate course at Paris. In 1886 
he established in the latter city an ophthalmic clinic 
for free consultations, and he became one of the 
most popular of Parisian oculists. 

Of Sichel’s works the following (all published in 
Paris) may be mentioned: * Propositions Générales 
sur l'Ophthalmologie ” (1883); * Mémoires et Obser- 
vations sur la Choroidite ” (1836); *'l'raité de l'Oph- 
thalmie, la Cataracte, et l'Amaurose" (1887); 
“Iconographie Ophthalmologique” (1852-56); and 
“Nouveau Recueil de Pierres Sigillaires d'Oculistes 
Romains " (1867). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dictionnaire des v 
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SICHEL, NATHANEEL: German painter; 
born at Mayence Jan. 8, 1843. He studied in 
Munich at the Royal Academy of Art (1859-62) 
under Julius Schrader. In 1863 his picture en- 
titled “Joseph Explains the Dreams of Pharaoh 
won him a scholarship which enabled him to visit 
Italy and to remain in Rome for two years. Before 


proceeding thither he passed a year in Paris, where 
he painted a portrait of the Countess of Ernaudes 
which was exhibited in the Salon of 1865. During 
his sojourn in Rome (1866-68) he painted the his. 
torical pictures “Leave-Taking of Maria Stuart,” 
from Melville's “Francesca di Rimini and Paulo 
Malatesta”; and “Don Carlos Taken Prisoner by 
Philip IL" In 1869 Sichel returned to Germany, 
where he devoted himself to portrait-painting. Of 
his more important works may be mentioned: “The 
Beggar of the Pont des Arts”; “The Theban Wom- 
an"; “The Girl from Afar”; "Oriental Dancing 
Girl”; "La Favorita”; “Fatme”; and *Ghis- 
monda.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Das Geistige Berlin, 1597, pp. 500-501. 


SICILY: Large island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
southwest of Italy, to which it belongs and from 
which it is separated by the Strait of Messina. The 
earliest trace of Jews in Sicily dates from the end of 
the sixth century, when, at the request of the Sicil- 
ian Jews, the Roman community complained to 
the pope of the cruelty of the Christians toward the 
Jews of the island. Thereupon Gregory the Great 
ordered the restitution of stolen property or its 
full monetary value, and strictly prohibited bap- 
tism by force. Nothing further is heard of Sicil- 
ian Jews until the eleventh century, with the excep- 
tion of a story of Jewish fanatics corrupting the 
morals of women in Catania. Jew: of Naro are 
mentioned in a patent of King Roger I., dating from 
the year 1094. Frederick II. endeavored to save the 
Jews in Sicily from persecution during the Crusades 
by the decrees of 1210 and 1224, in which he placed 
the Jews under ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
ordered that no difference be made between their 
treatment and that of others. 

The council held at Piazza on Oct. 20, 1296, was 
of great importance for the Jews. Among other 
enactments it decreed that a Christian might not 

be treated by a Jewish physician, and 
Council of that any breach of this order would 
Piazza. entail severe punishment for both. On 
May 22, 1827, ecclesiastical govern- 
ment was abolished in certain cities, including 
Mazzara. The old custom of compelling Jews to clean 
both public and private stables on certain days of the 
year was abolished by Louis ina patent of protection 
dated Nov. 28, 1947. The external decoration of 
synagogues was prohibited by Frederick IIL on Oct. 
12, 1866; in consequence of this law old synagogues 
that had already been decorated were pulled down. 
The wearing of a special badge was ordered by 
the same monarch on Dec. 25, 1869. The badge 
consisted of a piece of red material, not smaller than 
the largest royal seal; men were required to wear 
it under the chin, and women on the breast. The 
communities of Marsala and Syracuse, however, 
obtained certain concessions. The former, on A pril 
18, 1875, received permission to build a new syna- 
gogue; the latter was freed from ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction and received the right to appeal to the 
royal tribunal iu difficult legal cases. 

Under Martin V., of Aragon, who showed favor 
to the Jews in several instances, conditions under- 
went little change. The monk Julian, as royal com- 
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missioner, was ordered in 1892 to confine the Jews 
to ghettos. In the summer of the same year severe 
persecutions broke out in San Giuliano, Catania, 

and Syracuse; many Jews fell victims, 


Persecu- and every Sunday especially the Jews 
tions in those cities were in deadly fear of 
of 1399. fresh cruelties. Martin finally was 


induced to issue a decree, July 11, 
1392, ordering the punishment of those who had 
taken part in the disturbances. In the following 
year strict decrees were directed against private 
ceremonies. Thus, on May 12, 1393, the Jews were 
forbidden to use any decorations in connection with 
funerals; except in unusual cases, when silk was 
permitted, the coffin might be covered witha woolen 
pall only. In Marsala the Jews were compelled to 
take part in the festival services at Cliristmas and 
on St. Stephen's Day, and were then followed home 
by the mob and stoned on the way. At the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century oppression had in- 
creased to such an extent that in 1402 the Jews of 
Marsala presented an appeal to the king, in which 
they asked for: (1) exemption from compulsory 
menial services; (2) the reduction of their taxes to 
one-eleventh of the total taxation, since the Jews 
were ouly one-eleventh of the population; (3) the 
hearing of their civil suits by the royal chief judge, 
aud of their religious cases by the inquisitor; (4) the 
delivery of flags only to the superintendent of the 
royal castle, not to others; (5) the reopening of the 
women's bath, which had been closed under Andrea 
Chiaramonte. This appeal was granted on Dec. 6 
following. 

In comparison with other Jewish communities of 
Europe, the Sicilians were happily situated. They 
evenowned a considerable amount of property, since 
thirteen of their communities were able, in 1413, to 
lend the infante Don Juan 487 ounces of gold. "This 
was repaid on Dec. 24, 1415; in the same year, how- 
ever, the Jewish community of Vizzini was expelled 
by Queen Blanca, and it was never permitted to 
return. 

Under Alfonso V. (1416-56) the Jews remained 
comparatively unmolested. The first event recorded 
as seriously affecting them in this reign wasa decree 

of Feb. 5, 1428, ordering the Jewish 

Under communities throughout Sicily to at- 
Alfonso V. tend conversionist sermons. A large 
deputation, however, bearing a large 


sum of money, appeared before the king at Naples, . 


with the result that, on Jan. 1, 1490, the decree was 
- repealed. 
Sicilian monk, occurred in the reign of Alfonso V. 
The result of his inflammatory sermons in Sicily 
was that a certain Giacomo Sciarci was appointed 
to investigate the charges of usury aud other wick- 
ednesses made against the Jews. In spite of the 
negative result of this investigation the Jews were 
made to pay a fine of 2,000 ounces of gold. One 
of the last decrees of Alfonso was that prohibiting 
emigration to the Holy Land. Some Jews from 
Africa who were bold enough to attempt it were 
made to pay a fine of 1,000 ounces of gold. 

The end of the fifteenth century was distin- 
guished in Sicily, as elsewhere, by persecutions 
of the Jews resulting from accusations of desecrating 


The rise to influence of Capistrano, the . 


the host and of murdering boys. Especially 
severe were those in Modica (1474), Noto and Cal- 
tagirone (1475), and Syracuse (1487). The tide of 
misfortune continued to rise, During the prayer- 
week before the Christmas of 1491 a procession 
was passing through the streets of Castiglione; 
an arm of the crucifix was broken by a stone, 
thrown, it was said, by the rabbi Biton from the 
open window of his dwelling; the rabbi was at once 
killed by the two brothers Crise, who then betook 
themselves to Spain for protection. They were 
highly praised by Ferdinand the Catholic, and, when 
asked what reward they desired for their deed, they 

requested the expulsion of the Jews 

Decree of from the whole of Sicily. 

Expulsion. When the decree of banishment, 

dated March 31, 1492, reached Sicily. 
there were over 100,000 Jews living in the island, 
in the fifty-two different places named in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Jews First E Jews First 
Town Mentioned. Town. Mentioned. 
Aderno.......... | 14th cent. || Milazzo........-- | 14th cent. 
AgoSstá. «es | 1428 : Militello.......... 1486 
Alcamo sev 14th cent. || Mineo............ 1390 
AIGASA ....... ee 1478 Modica........... 147 
Alicata........... 1415 NATO v e ERES RN 1094 
Bivona..........- | 14th cent. || Nicosia........... 1428 
Caecamo.........- 1453 NOtO... wee bees ees | 1395 
Calata Bellota.... 1454 Palazzuolo....... 14th cent. 
oaeeo EAA 1428 Gy nnn S (see art.) 
altanisetta .... ! : aterno..../... 
Camarata....., [| Hth cent. || piana dei Greci f 14th cent. 
Carleone.. ....... 1428 PiazZa........... 1428 
Castiglione....... 1491 Polizzi....... Msi 1393 
. Castrogiovanni... 1400 Rapusa.... 20.005: 1894 
Castronuovo...... 1428 | Regalbuto ........ 1418 
Castro-Reale ..... 1415 Salemi... .....---- 1428 
Catania .......... 1368 San Giuliano..... 1298 
Cefalu ......... ) i San Mareomo .... 1450 
Cimueina ...... 14th cent. || Santa Lucia...... 1415 
Geraci........ ; Savola ess rre v S 1428 
Girgenti......... i 590 Seiacca........... m 
Giuliana........ : Syracuse.........- y 
Lentini....... iol 14th cent. || Taormina......... 1415 
Marsala....... as 1315 Termini.........* 1428 
M2832Z28T8 ........- 1991 Trapani.........- | 1365 
MESSINA ...ceeeee! (see art.) ViIZZI s e wa às | 1415 


Ferdinand's decree was proclaimed in each town 
with a blare of trumpets; the Jews were ordered to 
pay all their debts, both to the towns and to private 
citizens, before their departure, Three months’ 
grace, to which forty days were added, was given 
them to prepare for their exile; after that time 
any Jew found in the island was to be liable to the 
penalty of death. On June 9 they were forbidden to 
depart secretly, sell their possessions, or conceal any 
property; on June 19 the carrying of weapons was 
prohibited ; their valuables were appraised by royal 
officials on behalf of the state, packed in boxes, and 
given into the care of wealthy Christians. On Aug. 
13 came the order to be ready to depart; the follow- 
ing articles might be taken: one dress, a mattress, 
a blanket of wool or serge, a pair of used sheets, a 
few provisions, besides three taros as traveling 
money. After numerous appeals, the date of de- 
parture was postponed to Dec. 18, and later, after 
a payment of 5,000 gulden, to Jan. 12, 1498, "The 
departure actually occurred on Dec. 81, 1493. 

The exiles sought refuge in Apulia, Calabria, and 
Naples. When Charles VIII. conquered Naples in 
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1494, a serious disease, known as "French fly,” 
broke out in that region. The responsibility for 
this being fixed upon the Jews, they were ac- 
cordingly driven ont of Naples. They then 
sought refuge in Turkish territory, and settled 
chiefly in Constantinople, Damascus, Salonica, and 
Cairo. Ina proclamation of Feb. 3, 1740, contain- 
ing thirty-seven paragraphs, the Jews were for- 
mally invited to return; a few came, but, fecling 
their lives insecure, they soon went back to Turkey. 

In spite of many adverse royal decrees, ahd of 
frequent popular persecutions, in no other state did 
the Jews of the Middle Ages enjoy such freedom 
and independence asin Sicily. It was the policy of 


the rulers to allow the heterogeneous nationalities ` 


thrown together upon the island an autonomous 
government, in which, however, the 

Taxation. Jews did not share. Besides general 
state taxes, tlie Jews were required to 

pay an annual capitation-tax of a quarter of an ounce 
of gold, called *agostale" (those who failed in this 
payment were 
placed under 
ban by the com- 
munity itself, 
according to a 
decree of Sept. 
4, 1004); and one 
Roman paolo or 
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every year (after UU S ? 
: H Marzana iulianao Castronuoro 
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quisitor for his Cala gellotao} Çafharata 
traveling ex- 
penses. They Girgentis 
were required | 
furthermore to 
supply flags for 
the royal castles 
and standards 
for the galleys 

SCALE OF MILES 
(only Syracuse lo o o 4) 5 
was exempt 12° — 83e l 
from the levy) BORMAY & CO..N.Y. 
and to clean the 
royal castlesand palaces. The capitation-tax of the 
Sicilian Jews in the fifteenth century amounted 
on an average to 1233 ounces of gold per year. The 
Jews of Syracuse were obliged in addition to con- 
tribute an ounce of gold daily toward the expenses of 
the royal table. The community of Mazzara paid 
the bishop from 2} to 5 pounds of pepper annually. 

Among the civil disabilities of the Jews it should 
be mentioned that they might not testify against a 
Christian before a court, though neither might & 
Christian testify against a Jew; and Jews might 
not have Christian slaves, though they were per- 
mitted to own real estate. 

The internal administration of the communities in 
the larger cities was conducted by a number of offi- 
cials. There were twelve presidents (* proti ?), three 
of whom administered affairs for three months, and 
were then succeeded by the next three. The six 
“auditori di conti” had charge of the treasury of the 
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TT 
community. A board of twelve members, the * do. 
dici," or “dodici nomini probi," reviewed the deci- 

sions of the “proti.” The “conser. 

Communal vatori degli atti” was composed of 
Or- several scholars, and had charge of the 
ganization. archives. The nine “sogetti” appor- 
tioned the taxes among the individual 

members of the community. Besides these there were 
a " percettori" (tax-collector), the "sindachi? (pub- 
lic syndiesand charity administrators), and a “ balio,” 
or * guvernadore," an executive officer. The relig- 
ious administration was vested in the following offi- 
cers: the " dienchelele ” (5533 m", chief judge, or 
chief district rabbi (this office was in existence from 
1405 to 1425, the appointment being in the hands of 
the king); the “manigliore,” or *sacristano," who 
was the guardian of the synagogue and was ap- 


pointed by the* proti”; the*idubi," public commn. 


nal scribes, who drew up documents of marriage and 
divorce; the * limosinieri," special officers for distrib. 
uting alms; the "giudici spirituali," consisting of 
the “proti” and 
the rabbi, who 
watched over re- 
ligious observ- 
ances in genera). 
The prayer- 
leaders and 
ritual slaugh- 
terers were 
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gogue itself, 
“meskita” (Ar- 


| | abico). 
K Catania The - personal 
{Lentini names adopted 
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by the Jews 
were often local 
in origin, or 
were Latinized 
Jewish names, 
as Angelo, Do- 
nato, Benedic- 
N a S tus (= Baruch). 
Gauden (= Sim- 
hah). The in- 
timacy between the Jews and some of their Christian 
fellow citizens is shown, for instance, by the fact 
thatin Castrogiovanni a Christian acted as godfather 
at the circumcision of a Jewish boy. 
The Jews were the chief representatives of com- 
merce and industry. They were very active in 
financial transactions, and excelled 
Occupa- also in agriculture; the grove of date- 
tions. palms near Favara was planted by 
them, while their farming near Gerbi 
was very successful. That they applied themselves 
also to all kinds of manual labor may be gathered 
from the protest raised by the Sicilians at the de- 
parture of the Jews, At the time of their expulsion 
many Sicilians stood on the roofs and galleries of 
their houses to bid them farewell. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Lumia, Gli Ebrei Siciliani 1492, Palermo, 
1870; B. G. Lagumina, Codice Diplomatico dei Giudei di 
Sicilia, ib. 1885. 1890; Giovanni de Giovanni, I? Ebraismo 
della, Sicilia, Palermo, 1748; I. V. Bozzo, Note Storiche 
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Siciliane del Secolo XIV. ib. 1882: R. Starrabba, Aned- 
doli Siciliani, ib. 19/8; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 484-534 : Güdemann, 
Gesch. pp. 268-299, Vienna, 1888; Brüll's Jahrb. vi. 106 et 
seg.; Brüll, in Popultir-Wissenschaftliche Monatshlitter, 
1882, Nos. 8, 9; Güdemann, in Ha-Asif, ii. 232-335; Leone 
Luzzatto, in Il Vessillo. Israelitico, xxvi 280, xxxiii. 146, 
xxxv. 247; De Lattes, ib. xxii. 942. 
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SICK, VISITING THE (Hebrew, “bikkur 
holim ”): To visit the sick in order to show them 
sympathy, cheer them, and aid and relieve them in 
their suffering is declared by the Rabbis to be a 


duty incumbent upon every Jew, even if the sick - 


one is a Gentile (Git. 61a). While there exists no 
special command in the written law concerning 
this act of benevolence, the Rabbis found allusions 
to it in several passages of the Pentateuch. Thus, 
“Ye shall walk after the Lord your God” (Deut. 
xiii, 4) means, say the Rabbis, “Imitate God; as 
He visits the sick—e.g., in the case of Abraham 
(Gen. xviii. 1, So interpreted by the Rabbis)—so 
do thou also visit the sick” (Sotah 14a; Gen. R. 
viii, end); when it is said, “Show them the way 
wherein they must walk” (Ex. xviii. 20), the duty 
of visiting the sick is referred to (B. M. 80b; comp. 
Targ. Yer. ad loc.); and likewise when it is said 
(Gen. xviii. 29), * He [Abraham] will command his 
children and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do righteousness ” 
([Hebr.]; Gen. R. xlix. 7). The haberim, or Hasi- 
die associations, made the performance of this duty 
a special obligation; and therefore the visiting of 
the sick is enumerated in Matt. xxv. 86 among the 
various forms of charity. In the Shulhan * Aruk, 
Yoreh De'ah, a whole chapter is devoted to the com- 
mand concerning such visitations; and in many 
Jewish communities there existed, and still exist, 
Bikkur Holim societies, whose particular object is 
to visit and care for the sick. See CHARITY. 
| K. 

SID, SIDI (Arabic, “Jord,” “noble”): Common 
family name among Eastern Jews, borne by several 
rabbinical authors. . 

Abraham Moses Sid: Servian rabbinical au- 
thor; born at Nish 1842; died there 1876. He wrote 
many works, of which the only ones printed are 
the following: “ Tasheb Enosh” (Salonica, 1869), a 
work on ethicsin thirty chapters; “ Hippazon Pesah ” 
(ib. 1870), on the Passover laws; *Kezir Hittim” 
(ib. 1870), commentary on the Book of Ruth. 

The library of the synagogue of Nish contains 
four manuscript works by Sid: “ Yosheb Tehillot," 
“Erez Dagan,” “Kab ha-Kemah,” and "'Abodat 
Abraham,” | 

Judah Sid: Bulgarian rabbinical author of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century; born at Dub- 
nieza: died at Philippopolis, where he was president 
of the tribunal and chief rabbi during the Ottoman 
rule. He was the author of “Ot Emet” (Salonica, 
1799), on the rules which are to be observed in the 
reading of the weekly lessons of the Law, and of 
“Ner Mizwah ” (ib. 1810), a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hazan, Ha-Ma‘alot li-Shelomoh, pp. 7, 47, 73. 

Samuel ben Sid (called also Sidillo): Rabbin- 
ical author, who emigrated from Spain to Cairo in 
1492. His eloquence and presence of mind once 
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saved the Jewish community from a general mas- 
sacre with which it was threatened by the gover- 
nor, AHMED-Pasna; and in commemoration of this 
event he instituted on Adar 28, 1524, the Cairo 
Purim (see Purms, SPECIAL) He was the author 
of the * Kelale Shemu’el,” inserted in the collection 
“Tummat Yesharim " (Venice, 1622). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 124. 
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SIDDIM, VALE OF: The etymology of * Sid- 
dim” is uncertain (see G. A. Smith, * Historical Geog. 
of the Holy Land," p. 503) though Targ. Onk. 
renders it “vale of fields.” It is mentioned in Gen. 
xiv. 9, 8, 10, verse 3 identifying it with the Dead Sea 
—a geological impossibility, inasmuch as the Dead 
Sea was in existence long before Abraham’s time 
(*Z. D. P. V." 1896, pp. 1-59; 1898, pp. 65-83) ; 
hence this verse is generally rejected as a late gloss. 
Hommel (“Die Altisraelitische Ueberlieferung,” p. 
164) describes the place as a region rich in asphalt, 
and which, asa result of some natural convulsion, 
was flooded by the waters of the Dead Sea. It is 
famed as the meeting-place of the confederation 
against Chedorlaomer. 

E. G. H. 


SIDDUR. See PRAYER-BOOKS. 
SIDON. See Zipox. 


SIDON, SIMON: Hungarian rabbi and author; 
born at Nadas Jan. 28, 1815; died at Tyrnau Dec. 
18, 1891. His father came from Kanitz in Moravia, 
wherefore he signed himself “Simeon y»31p," in which 
the latter name was misread by Steinschneider (* Cat. 
Bodl." col. 2619) as “ Konitz,” and by Low (“ Lebens- 
alter,” p. 92) as “Kunitz.” He studied at the yeshi- 
bah of Moses Sofer, and on settling in his native city 
opened a yeshibah there. In 1845 he was elected 
rabbi of Cziffer, Hungary, and in 1856 of Tyrnau, 
which latter position he held until his death. Strictly 
conservative, he was tolerant of modern ideas, and 
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'in 1860 he sent his son to the seminary of Breslau, 


although he encountered considerable opposition for 
doing so. 

Sidon wrote “Ot Berit” (Presburg, 1850), on the 
laws governing circumcision, proselytes, and the 
redemption of the first-born; and “ Shebet Shim‘on ” 
(Vienna, 1884-88), a work in three parts, the -first 
part containing notes on Yoreh De‘ah and Eben 
ha-‘Ezer; the second, sermons delivered on special 
occasions; and the third, novellz on various treatises 
of the Talmud. He also edited MANOA BEN JA- 
com's ritual work “Sefer ha-Manoah,” to which 
he wrote a commentary entitled “Bet Menuhah.” 
After his death appeared his commentary on the 
Pesah Haggadah (Munkacs, 1901), edited by M. Stein 
under the title * Shebet Shim‘on.” 

One of Sidon’s sons, Adolf Sidon (born at Nadas 
Jan. 5, 1843), received his early instruction in his 
father’s yeshibah, and in that of Judah Aszód at Szer- 
dahely. In 1860 he went to Breslau, where he was 
graduated eight years later as rabbi and Ph.D. He 
was a member of the Jewish Congress of 1868-69 (see 
Jew. Ewocvc. vi. 502b, s.v. HUNGARY); in 1870 he 
was elected rabbi of Simand, county of Arad; and 
in 1873 he was called to the rabbinate of Versecz, 
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which position he still (1905) holds. He is also a Sidrot. Sidrot. 

member of the board of examiners of the rabbinical | | 

seminary at Budapest, and a frequent contributor i ; T$ SES 

é ee. Annua 'Triennia Annual Triennial 

to Jewish periodicals. | (cle: Cycle. CU Clo. Grae, 
Another son, Ignatz Sidon, isa lawyerin Buda- 

pest. i D. 1H. 10. Gen. xil. 1-xii. = oi i 57. EX. XIV. 15- 

m e . ak x £ eshallah xvi.: 

SIDRA : Term, the original meaning of which ican ee 1. T» xiv. 1-24 || (EX. xiii. 17- 58. Ex. xvi, 4-97 

is & order » Or [T1 arrangement, » frequently used ln xvii. 27) e E m XVI. 16) 59. a 28— 

both Talmuds to denote a section of the Bible read gc s SERT MN 

cither in the synagogue or in the school. In the | |... —————— Se 60. E yb 

Statement “Rab read a sidra before Rabbi” (Yoma IV. l4. Gen. xviii. 1-33 || (gv xviii. lel Ex, XIX. 6-xx. 


87a), Rashi explains “sidra” as meaning a section of 
the Prophets or the Hagiographa. That the term 
was applied to the part of the Bible read in the syn- 
agogue in the prayer-service is indicated in Yer. 
Ta‘an. i. 64c. But there no special division of the 
Bible is indicated, while in Shab, 116b it is said that 
in Nehardea the people used to read a sidra of the 
Hagiographa in the Minhah service of the Sabbath. 
Later the term entered into the usage of the Ash- 
kenazim to denote the weekly Jesson of the Penta- 
teuch, just as “ parashah ” is used by the Sephardim. 
It may be added that in both Talmuds “sidra ” often 
carries the meaning of “school,” particularly a 
school in which sections of the Bible ais read and 
interpreted (Yer. Ber. iii. 6b; Yer. Bezah i. 60c et 


passini). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levy, Neuhebr. Wörterp. 
A. M. SEL. 


The following is a list of the sidrot (according to 
the Sephardim, parashiyyot), arranged according to 
the annual and the triennial cycle. In the former, 
which is nowadays universally followed, the sidrot 
have special names, and are here numbered with 
Roman numerals; each of them includes a group of 
the smaller sidrot of the triennial cycle, which are 
numbered in the table with Arabic figures. The 
group of the triennial cycle aud the corresponding 
sidra of the one-year cycle are not always exactly 
conterminous, however; in such instances attention 
is called to the difference by means of an asterisk. 
The list of the triennial sidrot is given from 
a Yemen manuscript, as indicated in Ginsburg’s 
Masoretic Bible. According to the Masorah, these 
should number 154, or, according to the Masseket 
Soferim, 175; as a matter of fact they amount to 
167. Rapoport (“ Halikot Kedem,” p. 11) suggests 
that the 175 readings covered three and one-half 
years, so that the Law was read through twice in a 
Sabbath of years. 


“BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ginsburg's Massoretic Bible, London, 1894; 


Ginsburg's Introduction to the Bible, iv. 32-83, ib. 1897 ; 
Büchler, The Reading of the Law and Prophets ina Tri- 
ennial Cycle, in J. Q. R. v. 420-468. 


Sidrot. Sidrot. 
Annual Triennial Annual Triennial 
Cycle. Cycle. Cycle. Cycle. 
I. l. Gen. i. 1-ii. 3 IT. 5. Gen. vi. 9-vii. 
Bereshit | 29. " jii. 1-iii. 21 Noah 24 
(Gen. i.1-| 3. “ iii. 22-iv. || (Gen. vi. 9-| 6. Gen. viii. 1-14 
vi. 8) 26 xi. 32) 7$. "' viii. 15-ix. 


4. Gen. v. ]-vi. 8 
8. Gen. ix. 18-x. 
32 


9. Gen. xi. 1-82 
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Wayera J15. * xix. 1-38 
(Gen. xviii.16. ** xx. 1-18 
l-xxii. 24) Ms “xxi. 1-34 


1-xx. 26) 


XVIHI. 
Misbpatim ve 
(Ex. xxi. 1-163. Ex. xxii. 24- 
xxiv. 18) xxiii. 19 


“xxii. 1-19 
19. “ xxii. 20- 
xxiii. 20 * 


62. Ex. xxi. l-xxii. 
9 


————————— 64, Ex. xxiii, 90- 
v. 20. Gen. xxiv. 1-41 xxiv. 18 
Hayye Sa- ai. ie xxiv. 42-07 i 
"^ "Yah 22. “* XXV. 1-18 XIX. 65. EX. xxv. 1-40 
(Gen. xxiii. Terumah |66. * xxvi, 1-30 
I-xxv. 18) (Ex. xxv. 1-167. * xxvi. 3]- 
xxvii. 19) xxvii. 19 
VI. 23. Gen. xxv. 19- XX 68. Ex. xxvii. 26- 
Toledot | xxvi. 35 Tezawwen ! xxviii. 43 


(Ex. xxvii. |69. Ex. xxix. 1-46 


(Gen. xxv. 24. Gen. xxvii. I- 
: 20-XXX. 10) |70. ©“ xxx. 1-38* 


I9-xxviii. | 2 " 
9) 9. Gen. xxvii, 28- 


xxviii. 9 XXI. il. Ex. xxxi. 1- 
j Ki Tissa Xxxii. 14 
VII. 20. Gen. xxviii. 10- (Ex. xxx. |12. Ex. xxxii. 15- 
Wayeze xxix. 30 ll-xxxiv. xxxiii. 23 
(Gen. |27. Gen. xxix. 81- 35) 18. Ex. xxxiv. 1-26 
xxviii. 10- XXX. 21 i4. " xxxiv. 27- 
xxxii. 3) |28. Gen. xxx. 22- xxxv. 29* 
xxxi. 2 
29. Gen. xxxi. 3- XXII. 75. Ex. xxxv. 30- 
xxxii. 8 Wayakhel xxxvi. 38 


Ex. XXXV. 
1-xxxviii. 
€ 


76. Ex. xxxvii, 1- 
xxxviii. 20 


VIII. 80. Gen. xxxii. 4- 


Wayishlah ^ ( xxxiii. 18. 20) 
(Gen. xxxii. 91. Gen. xxxiii. ryr N PRESENT 
4-xxxvi. 43) 2 19-xxxv. B. ae ite Ex. M UE 
m poto " (Ex. — |78. Ex. xxxix. 33- 
gs xxxviii. 21- xl. 38 
IX. 33. Gen. xxxvii. 1- xl. 38) 

Wayesheb | ' 36 —  ' || xxiv. E ey? 
E 94. Eum xxxviii. Wayikra |80. * iv.1-35 
xxxvii. I~ | l- (Lev. i. l- |Sl. '"* wv.  I-vi. 

x1. 23)  |89. RS xxxix. 1- v. 26) e x mk 
|36. Gen. xl. 1-23 XXV.  |82. Lev. vi. 12-vii. 
— —— Zaw 38 
X. 87. Gen. xli. 1-37 (Lev. vi. 1- 


88. Lev. viii. 1-x. 
viii. 36) 7* . 


Mikkez 38. y: HE ROSSI 


(Gen. xli. 1- i m 
xliv. 17) 39. Gen. xlii. 18- XXVI. |84. Lev. x. 8-90 
: | xliii. 18 Shemini |85. *'* xi. I-47 
|40. Gen. xliii. I4- || (Lev. ix. 1- 
' xliv. 17 xi. 47) 
XI. lai. Guns XI [55 TOVI [86- rer. sett inani. 
Ta tal je Y i. 21 ret hn m ose ~ 
(ea 42, ea oak 28- || (Lev. xii. 1-87. Lev. xiii. 29-59 
18-xlvii.27)| — xlvii. B14 Tue) 
x: XXVIII. |88. Ley. xiv. 1-32 
XII. 43. Gen. xlviii. 1- Mezora' |89. * xiv. 35-07 
Wayehi AE (Lev.xiv.1-|00. "* xv. 1-24 
(Gen. xlvii. 44. Gen. xlix. 1-26 xv.93) J9]. " xv. 25- 
28-1.26) 145. " T ES 2i— xvi. 84* 
l. 26 aec 
XXIX. 92. Lev. xvii. 1-16 


Ahare Mot | 99. * xviii. 1-30 
(Lev. xvi. 1- 
xviii. 80) 


XIII. 46. Ex. i. 1-22 
Shemot 147. '' ii. 1-25 
(Ex.i.1- |48. * iii. l-iv. 17 

vi. 1) 49. '* iv. 18-vi. 1 


i XXX. 04. Lev. xix. 1-22 
XIV 50. Ex. vi. 2-vii. 7 Kedoshim | 95. * xix. 23- 
aem (5i * vii 8-viti. j| (Lev. xix l- xx. 2 
(Ex. vi. 2- 15 mer n. 
1 A o9 ey lit -i ‘4 a 3 
ix. 35) |52. Ex. viii. 16-ix. XXXI. | 96. Lev. xxi. l- 
pu Emor xxii. 16 — 
» (Lev. xxi. 1-| 97. Lev. xxii. 17- 
XV. 09. EX. x. 1-29 xxiv. 23) xxiii. 8 
Bo 504. '* xi. 1-xii. 28 


fe 98. Lev. xxiii. 9- 

(Ex. x. l- |55. * xii. 29-51 44. 

xiii. 16) (56. * xiii. l-xiv. 99. Lev. xxiv. 1- 
14* xxv. 18 * 
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Sidrot. Sidrot. 
Stier E 
Annual Triennial Annual Triennial 
Cycle. Cycle. Cycle. Cycle. 
XXXII. |100. Lev. xxv. l4- XLIV. |137. Deut. i. 1-ii. 1 
Behar 94. Debarim 1188. ‘* ii. 2-30 
(Lev. xxv. 101. Lev. xxv. 35- || (Deut. i. 1- 1139. * ii. 91-iii. 
]-xxvi. 2) xxvi. 2 iii. 22) 22 
XXXIII. |102. Lev. xxvi. 3- XLV. 140. Deut. iii. 23- 
Behukkotai 46 Wa’ etha- iv. 24 
(Lev. xxvi. |103. Lev. xxvii. 1- nan ]41. Deut. iv. 25-40 
8-xxvii. 34) BA (Deut. iii. 1142. “iv. 4l- 
23-vii. 11) v3 -— 
XXXIV. |104. Num. i. 1-54 143. Deut. vi 4- 
Bemidbar |105. °° ii. 1-34 vii. 11 
(Num. i. 1-105.  '* iii. l-iv. ——————— 
iv. 20) 6 — XLVI. |144. Deut. vii. 12- 
107. Num. iv. 17-v. "Ekeb viii. 90 
10* (Deut. vii. |145. Deut. ix. 1-29 
pee ee eae 12-xi. 25) |146. ^" x. 1-xi.9 
XXXV. {108. Num. v. 11-31 147 xi. 10- 
Naso 109. ie vi. 1-21 xii 19 * 
(Num e ug. “t Ph 22- Z 
91-vii. 89) vii. » 
s Ae XLVII. (148. Deut. xii. 20- 
111. RE Vu. 48 Re’eh xiii. 1 
i (Deut. xi. 1149. pauls xiii. 2- 
- . ui 26-xvi. 17) 
XXXVI. |112. Num. viii. 1- ~ x PORE 
Beha‘alo- Ws eS 2 i 150. E: xiv. 1 
teka 3. Num. x. 1-xi. - TOC 
(Num. viii. ]5 131. vs BC í 
]-xii. 16) |114. Num. xi. 16-22 Arih 
115. * xi. 28-xii. a DU CIS 
16 XLVIII. |132. Deut. xvi. 18- 
c Shofetim xvii. 13 
XXXVII. |116. Num. xiii. 1- || (Deut. xvi. (153. Deut. xvii. 14- 
Shelah xiv. 10 18-xxi. 9) : xviii.12 
(Num. xiii. |]17. Num. xiv. 11- | 154. Deut. xviii. 
1-xv. 41) 45 ., .18-xx. 9 
118, Num. xv. 1-41 155. Deut. xx. 10- 
xxi. 9 
ans 119. Num. ae l- — 
coral xvii. 15 XLIX. |156. Deut. xxi. 10- 
(Num. xvi. |120, Num. xvii. 16- Ki Teze xxii. 
1-xviii. 97) xviii. 32 (Deut. xxi. |157. Deut. xxii. 6- 
aR : 10-xxv. 19) xxiii. 9 
XXXIX. |121. Num, xix. 1- 158. Deut. xxiii. 
Hukkat XX. 10-21 
(Num. xix. |122. Num. xx. 14- 159. Deut. xxiii. 
l-xxii. 1) xxii. 1 22-xxiv. 18 
—————— : 160. Deut. xxiv. 
XL. 128. Num. xxii. 2- 19-xxv. 19 
Baiak xxiii. 9 
(Num. xxii. 121. Num. xxiii. L. 161. Deut. xxvi. 1- 
2- XXV. 9) 10-xxiv. 25 Ki* xvii 26 
125. Num. xxv. 1-9 i Tabo | XXV. <6 
ore (Deut. xxvi.]162. Deut. xxviii. 
XLI.  |196. Num.xxv.10-|| Lx. 9) l-xxix. 8 
Pinehas xxvi. öl opu oar P NDS 
(Num. xxv./127. Num. xxvi. LI. ` |163. Deut. xxix. 9- 
10-xxx. 1) 52-xxvii. l4 Nizzabim xxx. 10 
128. Num. xxvii. || (Deut. xxix.|16£. Deut. xxx. 11- 
15-xxviii.25 || 9-xxx. 20) xxxi. 13 * 
129. Num. xxviii. ee TaD ree a 
a x Z6—xxx.1 | wasel ie 165. P$1550 XXXi 
XLII. 130. Num. xxx. 2- pew scit. 
Mattot 17 | 1-30) 
(Num. XXX. 181. Num. xxxi. 1- | 
x MM MY LII.  |166. Deut. xxxii. 
25-51 Hwazinu 1-52 
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d I. G. D. 


SIEBENBERGER, ISAAC BEN DAVID: 
Russian Hebraist; died at Warsaw April 2, 1879. 
He occupied himself especially with apocryphal lit- 
erature, his translations into Hebrew and Judzo- 
German including the following: * Hayye Tohiyah " 
(Warsaw, 1889), a translation of the Book of Tobit: 
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“Megillat Yehudit ? (ib. 1840), the Book of Judith 
and other narratives; “Sefer Baruk " (čb. 1841), the 


Book of Baruch and the prayers of Manasseh .and 


of Daniel's three companions; and “Sifre Makka- 
bi" (b. 1848), the Books of the Maccabees. To all 
these translations he added Hebrew commentaries 
and introductions. 

Siebenberger further published * Ma'gal Yashar” 
(ib. 1848), an elementary course in Hebrew, with 
Hebrew and Judwo-German texts, and containing 
an outline of Hebrew grammar, as well as narratives 
and fables; and “Ozar ha-Shorashim ha-Kelali " (v5. ' 
1846-62), a Hebrew-German dictionary with a vocab- 
ulary containing all the words of the Bible and the 
Mishnah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 360-361. 
8. M. SEL. 


SIEGEL, HENRY: American merchant; born 
at Eubigheim, Germany, March 17, 1852. At the 
age of fifteen he emigrated to the United States and 
entercd on a commercial career, being employed as 
a clerk by various firms in Washington, D. C., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and Lawrenceburg, Pa. In 
1876 he founded the firm of Biegel, Hartsfield & Co., 
and ten years later the great department store of the 
Siegel Cooper Company, both in Chicago. A branch 
of the latter company was established in New, York 
in 1896. In 1902 Siegel bought the Simpson Craw- 
ford Company in New York, and the Schlesinger and 
Mayer Company in Chicago; in the same year he 
took up his residence in New York city. Siegel is 
also president of the 14th Street Store in New York 
city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 5665, p. 186. 

A. EY. H. 


SIEGFRIED, KARL: German Protestant the- 


‘ologian; born at Magdeburg Jan. 22, 1830; died at 


Jena Jan. 9, 1903. In 1875 he became professor of 
theology at the University of Jena, and in 1892 re- 
ceived the title of * Geheimer-Kirchenrat.” 

Of Siegfried’s works the following are of spe- 
cial interest to the Jewish world: "Spinoza als 
Kritiker und Ausleger des Alten Testaments ” (Ber- 
lin, 1867); * Philo von Alexandria ” (Jena, 1875), one 
of the standard works on the subject, dealing also 


with the influence of the Haggadah on Philo; “ Lehr- 
buch der Neuhebrüischen Sprache und Litteratur” 
(Carlsruhe, 1884), in collaboration with Strack, Sieg- 


fried contributing the grammatical part; “ Die His- 
torische und Theologische Betrachtung des Alten 
Testaments ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1890); “ He- 
bräisches Wörterbuch zum Alten Testament ” (Leip- 
sic, 1898), in collaboration with Stade; “The Book 
of Job” (db. 1893), in Haupt's Polychrome Bible. 
To Nowack’s “Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment” Siegfried contributed the commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus, Konversations-Levikon. 

T F. T. H. 

SIESBY, GOTTLIEB: Danish poet and editor ; 
horn in Copenhagen May 4, 1808; died there Nov. 
98 1884; brother of Oskar Siesby. His first publi- 
cation was a collection of poems entitled “ Lyriske 
Forsóg," which appeared in Copenhagen in 1826. 


the * Flyveposten ” ceased to appear. 
S. 
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Later he published “ Poctisk-Politisk N ytaarsgave ” 
and “ Anekdot-Almanak," two humorous poetical 
works, and in 1834 an opera entitled * Robinson," 
which was produced at the Royal Theater. 

In 1847 Siesby became coeditor of Edward Moyer's 
periodical “ Flyveposten," which he later purchased. 
He was not successful in this venture; and in 1870 


F. C. 


SIESBY, OSKAR: Danish philologist; born 
in Ebeltoft, Jutland, July 19, 1883; brother of Gott- 
lieb Siesby. He graduated from the University of 
Copenhagen (B.A. 1850), and then took up the study 
of philology, passing in 1856 the historico-philo- 
logical examination for teachers. In 1853 he was 
appointed teacher of Latin and Greek at the Von 
Westenske Institut in Copenhagen, where he re- 
mained till 1893. 

In 1871 Siesby was appointed lecturer in classical 
philology at his alma mater, which office he held 
until 1876, when he refused reappointment, In 
1882 he was appointed privat-docent in philology 
at the same university. 

Siesby’s literary activity has been neither varied 
nor extensive. He has written some grammatical 
and semasiological treatises which have appeared 
in " Filologisk Tidsskrift,” in “ Dania,” and in * Opus- 
cula Philologica ad Madvigium Missa.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Brieka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon: 
Universitetsprogram til Reformationsfesten, Copenhagen, 
1876. 


S. EO 


SIFRA: Halakic midrash to Leviticus. It is 
frequently quoted in the Talmud, and the study of 
it followed that of the Mishnah, as appears from 
Tanhuma, quoted in “Or Zarua'," i. 7b. Like Le- 
viticus itself, the midrash is occasionally called 
“Torat Kohanim ” (Kid. 33a; Sanh. 103b; Cant. R. 
vi. 8) and in two passages also *Sifra debe Rab? 
(Ber. 11b, 18b) According to Lekah Tob (sec- 
tion 1M), this latter title was applied originally to 
the third book of the Pentateuch because Leviticus 
was the first book studied in the elementary school, 
and it was subsequently extended to the midrash ; 
but this explanation is contradicted by analogous ex- 
pressions such as “Sifre debe Rab ” and, in a broader 
sense, "ketubot debe Rab” (Yer. Ket. 26c) and 
“teki‘ata debe Rab” (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 89c). It is 
true, Maimonides, in the introduction to his * Yad 
ha-Hazakah,” and others, quoted by Friedmann, in 
the introduction to his edition of the Mekilta (p. 
xxvi., Vienna, 1870), have declared that the title 
“Sifra debe Rab” indicates Rab as the author of the 
Sifra; and this opinion Weiss, in the introduction 
to his Sifra edition (p. iv.), attempts to support. 
His proofs are not conclusive, however; neither, it 
must be confessed, are the opposing arguments of 
Friedmann (Le. pp. xvi. e£ seq.), Who tries to show 


that the ex pression “ Sifra debe Rab ” does not refer to | 


the midrash under discussion. The question as to au- 
thorship has been correctly answered by Malbim,who 
proves in the introduction to his Sifra edition that R. 


Hiyya was the redactor of the Sifra. Thereare no less - 


than thirty-nine passagesin Yerushalmi and the mid- 
rashim in which expositions found also in the Sifra 
are quoted in the name of R. Hiyya (comp. the list 


iu Hoffmann, * Zur Einleitung die Halachischen Mid- 
raschim," p. 22, to which Yer. Shab. 9d and Ket, 28d 
must be added, according to Levy in “Ein Wort,” 
etc., p. 1, note 1); and the fact that no tannaim 
subsequent to Rabbiare mentioned in the Sifra Sup- 
ports the view that the book was composed during 
the time of that scholar. The omission from the 
Sifra of some interpretations of Leviticus which are 
elsewhere quoted in the name of R. Hiyya can not 
be taken as proving the contrary (comp. the list in 
Hoffmann, £c. p. 24, and Yoma 4a; Hul. 141b; 
Levy, l.c.); nor does the fact that Hivya himself is 
mentioned in the Sifra offer any difticulty. Indeed, 
as Hoffmann shows (J.c. p. 25), in the three passages 
in which it can with certainty be said that the ref- 
erence is to R. Hiyya, namely, Wayikra, Nedabah, v. 
5, vi. 9, and Mezora‘, ii. 10, Hiy ya himself, in refer- 
ring to preceding interpretations, indicates that he 
is the editor. It is perhaps doubtful whether Ioff- 
mann is correct in comparing the above-mentioned 
passages, or the final remark of R. Joshua in Kin- 
nim, with Mid. ii. 5. But even if Hoffmann's view 
does not seem acceptable, it is not necessary to infer 
that Rab was the editor of the Sifra; for he may 
merely have added the passages in question, just as 
he seems to have made an addition to Sifra xii. 2, 
following Niddah 24b (comp. Weiss in Sifra ad loc. ; 
also Epstein [*Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim," p. 
99, note 1], who holds that in some passages Rab is 
meant by “aherim” and * we-yesh omerim?), Nor 
is Hiyya’s authorship controverted by various con- 
tradictions presented by individual passages in the 
. Sifra as compared with the Tosefta, which latter 
also is ascribed to him; e.g., Sifra, Kedoshim, vi. 8, 
compared with Tosef., Mak. iv. 14 (see below). If 
it be assumed that Hiyya is the au- 

Author- thor, the title “Sifra debe Rab" is to 

ship. be explained as indicating that Sifra 
was among the midrashim which were 
accepted by Rab’s school and which thereby came 
into general use. "The name is differently ex plained 
“by Hoffmann (l.e. pp. 12 e£ seq.), who, on the basis 
of Hul. 66a and in conformity with Rashi ad loc., 
takes "be Rab” to mean “school” in general, and 
who accordingly differentiates between “Tanna 
debe Rab” and “Tanna debe R. Ishmael,” i.e., be- 
tween the midrashim of R. Akiba’s school, which, 
being decisive for the Halakah, were generally stud- 
ied, and those of R. Ishmael’s school, which were not 
Intended for general use, though they were studied 
by some and were consulted occasionally, as was 
the case with other midrash collections which are 
quoted only rarely. Hoffmann himself admits, 
however, that the ex pression “de-bet Rab” in Yeru- 
shalmi certainly indicates Rab’s school: so that it is 
in any case doubtful whether a different, usage is to 
be assumed in the case of Dabli. 

As regards the sources of Sifra, it is said in the 
well-known passage Sanh. 86a (which must be com- 
pared with 'Er. 96b and the parallel passages men- 
tioned there), “Setam Sifra R. Yehudah.” That the 
Sifra belongs to R. Akiba’s school, as the above- 
mentioned passage in Sanhedrin indicates, is shown 
by the principles of exposition contained in the 
Sifra; eg., that where the same expression 0C- 

; Curs in two different laws the phrase need not 
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þe “mufneh” (pleonastic) in one of them in order 
to permit of its being used for “ gezerah shawah " 
(argument from analogy); the double use of the 
expression being explained in accordance with 
the principles of "ribbui u-mi‘ut” and “kelal u- 
perat." Certain peculiarities of phraseology are 
Hkewise noteworthy: PRU replaces *3N yow or 
sips, the phrases usually found in the Mekilta 
(once, in Sanh. 4b, a passage beginning JN NIP 
is cited as coming from the Sifra, while as a matter 
of fact the Sifra [Tazria‘, ii. 2] has 95); comp. fur- 
ther “rd qp/53 DN, na nb APS "oy wn ND, 
AND PND "y, Tos S550 nv PRD D; and for 
further details see Hoffmann, /.c. p. 31. 

Traces of R. Judah’s influence are less evident. 
The fact that the views expressed in some “seta- 
mot” may be proved to agree with R, Judah's 
views has little significance; e.g., Bifra, Ahare, 5, 
beginning, compared with Men. 27b; 20. Kedoshim, 
viii. 1, with Yeb. 46a (where R. Simeon further- 
more seems to have read *'4 in the Sifre) and Ke- 
doshim, vii. 8, with Tosef., Kid. i. 4. Such setamot 
may be opposed by others that contradict R. Judah's 
views: 6g., Mitra, Neg. ii. 1, compared with R. Ju- 
‘dah in Neg. ii. 1; Sifra, Neg. x. 8, compared with 
R. Judah, Neg. x. 10; comp. also Tos. Niddah 28b, 
$0. 3912 Nn. All this, however, is no reason for 
attacking the above-mentioned assumption that the 
Sifra in its principal parts is a midrash of R. Ju- 
dah’s. Hoffmann remarks (l.c. p. 26) not incorrectly 
that Sifra, Nedabah, iv. 12 agrees with the views of 
R. Eliezer (Men. 26a), whose decision 
R. Judah frequently accepts as handed 
down by his own father, R. Ila'i, a 
pupil of R. Eliezer (comp. Men. 18a and Yoma 39a 
et passim). Similarly, Sifra, Emor, xvii. 4 et seq. 
agrees with R. Eliezer's view (Suk. 49a) Aside 
from R. Judah's midrash, R. Hiyya may have used 
also R. Simeon's midrash (comp. Hoffmannh, /.c. p. 
27), although some of the passages mentioned there 
(as, e.g., the comparison of Sifra, Nedabah, vi. 9 with 
Sifre, Deut. 78; Sifra, Nega‘im, i. 9-10 with Sifre, 
Deut. 918; Sifra, Behukkotai, viii. 2 with Sifre, 
Deut. 124) seem to prove little. More doubtful is 
the relation to R. Ishmaei’s midrash; and in this 
connection must be considered the question whether 
the citation of certain explanations of Leviticus 
introduced by the formula $4 °37 N3n and actually 
found in Sifra is not in part due to confusion 
(comp. Hoffmann, Lc. ; Levy, l.c. p. 28, note 2, and 
the interesting remark from Azulai quoted there). 

But to R. Ishmael's school undoubtedly belong 
the later additions to * *Arayot," which, according to 
Hag. i. 1 and Yer. 1b, were not publicly taught in 
R. Akiba’s school; če., Ahare, xiii. 8-15; Kedo- 
shim, ix. 1-7, xi. 14 (ed. Weiss), and finally, of 
course, the so-called *Baraita de-Rabbi Yishma‘el” 

(begmning) The so-called * Mekilta 
Additions de-Millu'im? or ^Aggadat Millu'im ” 


Sources. 


by R. to Lev. viii. 1-10 is similarly to be 
Ishmael’s distinguished from the remainder of 
School. the Sifra. It exists in two recensions, 


of which the second, covering mishna- 
yot 14-16 and 29-end, is cited by Rashi as * Baraita 
ha-Nosefet ‘al Torat Kohanim she-Lanu." The tan- 
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naim quoted most frequently in Sifra are R. Akiba 
and his pupils, also R. Eliezer, R. Ishmael, R. Jose 
ha-Gelili, Rabbi, and less often R. Jose bar Judah, R. 

Eleazar bar R. Simeon, and R. Simeon b. Eleazar. 
The Sifra was divided, according to an old arrange- 
ment, into nine “dibburim” and eighty * parashiy- 
yot” or smaller sections (*Halakot Gedolot," end; 
Num. R. xviii. ; Kid. 83a can not be cited in proof, 
because R. Simeon b. Rabbi can hardly have taught 
Hiyya’s Sifra). As it exists to-day it is divided into 
fourteen larger sections and again into smaller pera- 
kim, parashiyyot, and mishnayot. As the commen- 
tators point out, it varies frequently from the Sifra . 
which the Talmudic authors knew (comp. Sifra, 
Emor, xiii. 1 and Men. 77b; Sifra, Ke- 


The doshim, ii. 5 and Hul. 137a; Sifra, Ho- 
Present bah, xiii. 6 and B. K. 104b): further- 
Text. more, entire passages known to the 


authors of Babli, as, e.g., Yoma 41a, are 
missing in the present Sifra, and, on the other hand, 
there are probably passages in the present Sifra 
which were not known to Babli (comp. Hoffmann, 
l.c. pp. 83, 85). The Sifra frequently agrees with 
the Palestinian rather than with the Babylonian 
tradition; e.g., Sifra, Nedabah, xii. 2 (comp. Men. 
57b); 2b. xiv. 6 (comp. Hul. 49b); Sifra, Emor, ix. 8 
(comp. Hul. 101b); and Tosef., Shek. i. 7 likewise 
agrees with the Sifra. In the few cases where 
the agreement is with Babli (Sifra, Emor, vii. 2 
as compared with Men. 73b; similarly Tosef., Ker. 
ii. 16) it must not be assumed that the text of the 
Sifra was emended in agreement with Babli, but 
that it represents the original version; e.g., in 
Sifra, Kedoshim, viii. 1 pan is not a later emen- 
dation for pN») according to Yeb. 47a, as Weiss (ad 


. loc.) assumes, but represents rather the original read- 


ing. Babli, as compared with Yerushalmi, cites Sifra 
less accurately, sometimes abbreviating and some- 
times amplifying it; e.g., Kid. 57b, which is the am- 
plification of Sifra, Nedabah, xvii. 8; Sheb. 26b, 
which is a shortened (and therefore unintelligible) 
version of Sifra, Hobah, ix. 2; and Zeb. 98b, which 
is to be compared with Sifra, Zaw, vi. 6. Babli oc- 
casionally makes use, in reference to the Sifra, of the 
rule “mi she-shanah zu lo shanah zu” (7.e., the as- 
signing of different parts of one halakah to different 
authorities), as in Sheb. 13a, Sotah 16a, but un- 
necessarily, since it is possible to harmonize the ap- 
parently conflicting sentences and thereby show 
that they may be assigned to the same authority. 

Many errors have crept into the text through the 
practise of repeating one and the same midrash in 
similar passages; e.g. Sifra to v. 8 and xxii 5 
(comp. Weiss, “Einleitung,” ete., p. v., note 1, 
though the passage quoted by Weiss does not be- 
long here; comp. Git. 49b); NINN sows is found 
in Sifra, Nega‘im, ii. 10. 

The editions of the Sifra are as follows: Venice, 
1545; with commentary by RABaD, Constantinople, 
1559: with “Korban Aharon,” Venice, 1609; with 
the same commentary, Dessau, 1742; with commen- 
tary by Rapoport, Wilna, 1845; with commentary 
by Judah Jehiel, Lemberg, 1848; with commentary 
by Malbim, Bucharest, 1860: with commentary by 
RABaD and “ Massoret ha-Talmud ” by I. H. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1862; with commentary by Samson of Sens 
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and notes by MaHRID, Warsaw, 1866. A Latin 


translation is given in Ugolini, “Thesaurus,” xiv. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Epstein, M i-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim, pp. 
50-56; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 807 et seq.: idem, 
in Afonatsschrift, 1854, pp. 387-397, 453-401; Geiger, Jüd. 
Zcit. xi. 50-60; Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die Hala- 
chischen Midraschim, pp. 20 et seq. Joël, Notizen zum 
Buche Daniel: Etwas über die Bücher Sifra und Sifre, 
Breslau, 1873; Weiss, Gesch. der Jüdischen Tradition, ii. 
231 et seq.; Zunz, G. V. pp. 49 et Seq. 

W. B. C. M. H. 

SIFRE (known also as Sifre debe Rab): Mid- 
rash to Numbers and Deuteronomy (for tlie title * Si- 
fre debe Rab? see R. Hananeel on Sheb. 91b, Alfasi 
on Pes. x., and Rashi on Hos. ii. 1; it occurs likewise 
in Mak. 9b, where, as Berliner says in his edition of 
Rashi, p. 372, N55D5 is an error for ')2D23; comp. 
"'Aruk," s.v. YNN). In regard to the reference in 
Sanh. 86a concerning the Sifre of R. Simeon see ME- 
KILTA DE-RABBI Surw'oN; the question has like- 
wise been raised whether, in view of the well-known 
close relation that existed between the school of R. 
Simeon and that of R. Ishmael (Yoma 59a; Zeb. 58b, 
119b; Hul. 69b), the words y NION i53 apply 
to R. Simeon's Sifre in the same degree as to the 
other works mentioned in this Talmudic passage 
(Levy, “ Ueber Einige Fragmente aus der Mischnah 
des Abba Saul," p. 11, note 15). Such questions, 
ho wever, are unimportant in reference to the Sifre 
now extant; for this work is certainly not identical 
with the Talmudie Sifre; and, on closer investiga- 
tion, it is found to be not a uniform work, but one 
composed of parts which did not originally belong 
together. Frankel in his “Darke ha-Mishnah ” (p. 
919) drew attention to the difference between that 
portion of the Sifre which refers to Numbers and 

that which refers to Deuteronomy, 
A though, curiously enough, he misun- 

Composite derstood this difference and conse- 

Work. quently arrived at false conclusions. 

Hoffmann has correctly defined the re- 
lation between the twoin his * Zur Einleitung in die 

Halachischen Midraschim,” pp. 52 e£seg. The Sifre 

to Numbers is evidently a midrash which originated 

in R. Simeon's school, and which has all the pecu- 
liarities and characteristics of such a work. It fol- 
lows the same principles of exposition as does the 

Mekilta; the same group of tannaim appears; and the 

same technical terms are employed (see MEKILTA: 

to the examples there given may be added pp yan 

Ty 455 bw Yoyo, Num. viii. for which the Sifra 

to Lev. xxi 12 uses the expression p43 m» 35). 

There are also many material points of similarity 

with the Mekilta: thus Sifre 2 agrees literally with 

Mek., Mishpatim, 6; Sifre 65 with Mek., Bo, A: 

Sifre 71 with 2. 15; Sifre 142 with 2. 5. The hag- 

gadic portions likewise contain many parallel pas- 

sages (comp. the collation in Hoffmann, Ze. p. 54, 

though Sifre 64 and Mek., Deshallah, 1 should not 

be included, since these two passages disagree on 
one point). 

It is an especially noteworthy fact that the ex- 
planation in Sifre, Num. Tof the law regarding : 
woman charged with adultery corresponds with: a 
view expressed by R. Ishmael, and also with the pre- 
Scribed halakah, aecording to which, one witness 
being sufficient to convict, the water-test is not nec- 


. essary. Theexplanation given in the Sifre to Num- 


a a “a 


bers thus contradicts the explanation in Sotah 81a 
and in Sifre, Deut. 188. The view expressed in 
Babli is curious: it cites (Sotuh 2a and 91b) tho ex- 
planation of the Sifre to Numbers, and adds there- 
to: PWANI Nb sem in bw nma m5 n seem sow 
NDN, whereas the deduction should read to the 
contrary, PMW nn "n sos ma món. Babli 
which evidently does not know R., Ishmacl’s view, 
tries to interpret the baraita in the sense of the pre- 
scribed halakah. But the baraita must in fact be 
interpreted in the opposite sense, namel y, as follow- 
ing the view of R. Ishmael, who, because Sy always 
implies “two,” as appears from Yer. Sotah 20d, de- 
mands also in the ease of a woman charged with 
adultery two witnesses of the alleged crime. The 
passage introduced by the phrase "AD nnp (Sifre 
161) likewise echoes H. Ishmacl’s views; and 
the same is true of Sifre 91 as compared with 
Sifre 7. The beginning of Sifre 7 appears to be, 
strangely enough, an anonymous halakah express- 
ing the opposite opinion (comp. Yer. Sotah 16b), 
though this also may at need be harmonized with 
R. Ishmael's view. Sifre 89 likewise. follows R. 
Ishmael’s view, according to Hul. 49a. "These and 
other less cogent reasons seem to indicate that the 
Sifre to Numbers originated in R. Ishmael’s school, 
though this does not exclude the assumption that 
the editor in addition borrowed much from R. 
Simeon’s midrash (comp. Hoffmann, Le. p. 54) and 
other less-known midrashim. 

Among the tannaim appearing in the Sifre to 
Numbers are: R. Ishmael and his. pupils R. Josiah 

and R. Jonathan; R. Nathan; Abba 

Authori- Hanan (citing R. Eliezer); R. Eliezer: 
ties Quoted. R. Akiba and his pupils R. Simeon 

and R. Judah; and, less frequently, R. 
Meir and R. Jose. Rabbi also is often mentioned 
here, as in other midrashic works, aud finally R. 
Judah b. Bathyra (Betera), who, as Hoffmann SAYS, 
is more frequently mentioned in midrashie works 
from R. Ishmael's school than in any others. A 
sentence of the amora Samuel b. Nahmani is quoted 
once (No. 73). 

The Sifre to Deuteronomy is of an entirely differ- 
ent nature. The main portion (Nos. 58-808), halakic 
in character, is preceded and followed by haggadic 
parts; and it has all the characteristics of a midrash 
from the school of R. Akiba. The principles under- 
lying the exposition are the same as those in Sifra. 
The term “mufneh” in the application of the prin- 
ciple “ gezerah shawah” occurs only once, and is to 
be regarded as a later addition. The technical terms 
are largely the same in both midrashim, different 
terms being found only here and. there in the Sifre. 
Moreover, the group of tannaim is different from 
that of the Mekilta. Those frequently mentioned 
in the latter, namely, R. Josiah, R. Jonathan, R. 
Nathan, and R. Isaac, are mentioned rarely in the 
Bifre; and even then their names are evidently later 

additions. Many passages quoted as 

Interpola- being anonymous correspond with R. 
tions. Akiba's views: e.g., Deut. 970 with 
Yeb. 52b; 2b. 95 with Sanh. 45b; gb. 

269 with Yer. Git. 49b; 2. 980 with Yer. Sanh. 2te. 
Similarly, some halakic differences between the Sifre 
and the Mekilta may be pointed out: Sifre, Deut. 
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{93 differs from Mek., Mishpatim, 1; 2b. 122 from 
Mck., Mishpatim, 2, which latter reproduces R. 
Ishmael's view (comp. Hoffmann, /.c. pp. 68, 69). 
All these points indicate that the Sifre to Deute- 
ronomy ori ginated in R. Akiba’s school; and, as sev- 
eral anonymous passages may be cited to express 
the views of R. Simeon, this midrash may with a 
fair degree of certainty be ascribed to him. Such 
anonymous passages are found in Sifre 72-74, sev- 
eral sections of which Mak. 17a identifies as R. 
Simeon’s interpretations. The same appears to be 
the cage in Sifre 94, compared with Sanh. 112a; 
ib. 108 with Kid. 57a; db. 191: with Sanh. 46b. 
Sifre 166, and perhaps also 165, likewise corrc- 
spond with R. Simeon’s views (comp. Hul. 136b; 
Tosef., Hul. ix. 2, x. 1); while in Sifre 308 the ex- 
planation of NI 13505 "nya wb, and the omis- 
sion of payaa, also imply an agreement therewith 
(comp. Yob. 78b and Bik. ii. 2). 

There are, however, some exceptions to the rule; 
¢.g., Sifre 110 compared with 2b. 281 and B. M. 115a; 
ib, 919 with Sanh. 45b (the last-cited passage, how- 
ever, may also be so interpreted as to harmonize 
with R. Simeon's opinion). Sifre 230 likewise con- 
tradiets R. Simeon's view, according to Kil. vii. 7. 
But, since it has not been claimed that the Sifre to 
Deuteronomy represents R. Simoon's midrash in its 
original form, these few exceptions prove nothing. 


The editor certainly drew upon other midrashic . 


works besides R. Simeon’s midrash, especially upon 
that of R. Ishmael, as appears from a comparison 
with Mekilta to Deuteronomy (see Hoffmann in 
“ Hildesheimer-Jubelschrift," p. 91), as well as from 
ihe fact that several passages introduced by SIN 
v P293] occur in the Sifre (e.g., 71 and 75 compared 
with Yeb. 18; ib. 229 with Shab. 92a; ib. 991 with 
Yer. Ket. 28c). Sifre107, however, by no means cor- 
responds with the passage v 3n in Yer. ‘Er. 20c 
(Hoffmann, *Zur Einleitung," etc., p. 67), but ex- 
presses just the opposite view. Sifre, Deut. 171, s.v. 
N“, corresponds perhaps with Meg. 25a,s.v. SIN 
9133; and Sifre 104 with the view of R. Tshinael 
in Mek., Mishpatim, 201, according to the correct 
reading of Yalkut, which has Y" instead of w". It 
thus appears that the editor introduces the mid- 
rashim from R. Ishmael’s midrash with the phrase 
x". Hoffmann (Le. p. 70) concludes from Pes. 
68a and Tia that the editors of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud possessed the Sifre in another edition than 
the present one, which he takes to be 
Used in the a Palestinian cdition. But the former 
Talmud. passage indicates merely that the Amo- 
raim occasionally had not memorized 
the baraitot perfectly, an instance of inaccuracy 
with regard to the Sifre being evident in Hul. 74a 
(comp. Tos. ad loc., 8.0. *Nn ). | 
It may be said in general of the Sifre to Numbers 
and also of. that to Deuteronomy that they are de- 
fective in many passages, and that the Amoraim 
probably possessed more trustworthy copies (comp. 
Hoffmann, le. pp. 58, 68). Even Rashi and the 
Lekah. Tob quote from the Sifre passages which 
are no longer extant (comp. “ Grütz Jubelschrift," 
p. 4, notes 5, 7-10). While the. middle, halakic 
portion of ihe Sifre to Deutronomy belongs to 
Akiba’s school, the haggadic portions preceding 
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` ter “Sifre Rabbati." 


Sifre  . 
Sifre Zuta 


and following it seem to come from works of R. Ish- 
mael’sschool. This appears clearly in the first part, 
which shows many formal and material similarities 
with the Mekilta. In regard to the latter portion, 
it may be said that Sifre, Deut. 344 reproduces R. 


Ishmael's view on the question at issue (comp. B. 


K. 118a) As for the halakic midrash, it may be 
said that, in contradistinction to the haggadic part, 
the collector used, aside from R. Ishmael’s midrash, 
that of R. Simeon (comp. Sifre 28 with Lev. R. 
i.: 2b. 87 with Gen. R. Ixxxv.; ib. 40 with Lev. R. 
xxxv. ; 7b. 47 with Gen. R. xii.; 20. 836 with Gen. 
R. Ixxxii.: 7b. 813 with Tan., ed. Buber, p. 72). 

The final redaction of the Sifre must have been 
undertaken in the time of the Amoraim, since some 
of them, e.g., R. Bannai and R. Jose b. Hanina, are 
mentioned therein. Both the Sifre to Numbers and 
thatto Deuteronomy are divided intosections. The 
earliest extant edition of the Sifre is that of Venice, 
1545. Other editions are: Hamburg, 1789; Sulz- 
bach, 1802; with commentary by David Pardo, 
Salonica, 1804; with commentary by Abraham Lich- 
tenstein (pmaN yw. part i., Dyhernfurth, 1811; 
part ii., Rad will, 1820; ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1864. 
A translation of the Sifre is found in Ugolini, 
“Thesaurus,” vol. xv. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blau, in Steinschneider Festschrift, pp. 21- 
40; Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim, pp. 50-56 ; 
Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, pp. 909 et seq.; Geiger, Ur- 
schrift, pp. 494-450; idem, J tid. Zeit. 1866, pp. 96-126: Hof- 
mann, Zur Einleitung in die Halachischen Midraschim, 
pp. 51 et seg., 66 et seq. Pick, in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1886, 
pp. 101-121; Weiss, Zur Geschichte der Jüdischen Tra- 


dition. 
^W. B. C. M. H. 


SIFRE ZUTA (“The Small Sifre”): A peculiar 
midrash to Numbers, of especial interest for the 
study of the Halakah. Its authenticity is wrongly 
questioned by Weiss (“ Zur Gesch. der Jüdischen Tra- 
dition,” ii. 938). Medieval authors mention it under 
the titles “Sifre shel Panim Aherim” and “ Wi- 
Yeshallehu Zuta”; and to distinguish from it the 
well-known Sifre, * Or Zarua' " (ii. 22) calls the lat- 
The Sifre Zuta has not been 
preserved; and, as appears from a remark of Abra- - 
ham Bakrat, it was no longer extant at the time in 
which he wrote his supercommentary on Rashi 
(comp. Briill, “Der Kleine Sifre,” in “ Griitz Jubel- 
schrift," p. 184). Earlier authors, however, knew 
and occasionally quoted it, as, e.g., R. Samson of 
Sens in his commentary on the mishnaic orders 
Zera‘tim and Tohorot. Numerous fragments are 


found in Yalkkut Shim'oni to Numbers, which Brill 


(J.c.) has collated (corrections and additions by Hoff- 
mann, *Zur Einleitung in die Halachischen Mid- 
raschim,” p. 60). Quotationsare found also in Num. 
R. to Naso, as Epstein (* Mi-Kadmoniyy ot ha-Y ehu- 
dim," p. 71) has pointed out. The “Mekilta to 
Numbers” frequently quoted by Maimonides in his 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot” is nothing else 
Quoted in than the Sifre Zuta; for all his quota- 
the ‘‘Sefer tions may be identified among the frag- 
ha- ments of the Sifre contained in the 
Mizwot.” Yalkut Shim‘oni, with the exception 
of a passage in Shoresh 11 referring to 
a Biblical section, for which, as Hoffmann shows (/.c. 
p. 59) by a comparison with the *'Aruk,? Yalkut 
Shim‘oni has not quoted the Sifre. 
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 Maimonides frequentl y drew upon the Sifre Zuta 
in his “ Yad ha-Hazakah” also; and other medieval 
authors who occasionally quoted it are mentioned 
by Brüll (Le. pp. 180 et seg.) The Midrash ha- 
Gadol to Numbers quotes the larger part of the Sifre 
Zuta, and has recently become a source of informa- 
tion concerning the latter, Königsberger has begun 
to edit the Sifre Zuta on the basis of the extracts in 
the Midrash ha-Gadol and Yalkut Shim ‘oni, though 
he has not as yet proceeded further than the first 
sections. A small fragment of the Sifre has been 
published by Schechter in “J. Q. R.” vi. 656-663. 
The Sifre Zuta belongs to R. Akiba’s School, as is 
indicated by the method of exposition; e.g., that of 
the double expressions in Num. xxxv. 31; of the 
partitive ]5, 20. xv. 19; and of the `, 
From the ib. v. 2; the phrase n3 NN? is ex- 
School of plained as in Sifra, Zaw, ii. 1, and the 
R. Akiba. term 35Nb as in Sifra, Emor, vii. 8 
(i.e. = Ayn N5). There are also other 
points of similarity with the Sifra (Hoffmann, le. 
p. 69); e.g., the terminology in part, as 3t NNN 
Byb DNIT, NI PT Nom, DU m 355; although 
there are some unusual expressions, as ywy Tv3| 
(— NN 333). Ty bop (= mpm 53r, nox (= b'P). 
Furthermore, some of the views expressed in the 
Sifre Zuta correspond with views known to be R. 
Akiba's, asin v. 14, with which comp. Sotah 8a; and 
in v. 15, with which comp. Sifre, Num. 8. The mid- 
rash may beassigned to R. Simeon rather than to R. 
Judah, as is done in the case of the Sifra, although 
perhaps some of the anonymous halakot, as v. 15 
(comp. Ned. 85b) and xv. 4 (comp. Men. 104b), ex- 
press the views of the latter, R. Simeon’s author- 
ship is indicated by the fact that he is mentioned 
least often in the midrash, and that of the later tan- 
naim R. Eleazar b. Simeon is mentioned a few times. 
There are still other indications pointing to 
Simeon’s authorship, as, for example, the enumera- 
tion of the positive and negative commandments, 
which is said to be a characteristic of the Sifre to 
Deuteronomy, this midrash also being ascribed to 
Simeon. Further evidence is presented by the cor- 
respondence of various halakot with R. Simeon’s 
views. Aside from the passages quoted by Hoff- 
mann (le. p. 65), some of which represent Simeon's 
views more exactly than others—the parallel be- 
tween v. 7 and Mek., Mishpatim, 15 is doubtful, on 
account of the different readings inthe Mekilta—still 
others must be taken into account; e.g., Sifre Zuta 
v. 21 compared with Tosef., Sheb. iii. 7; vi. 20, with 
Nazir 46a (comp. Königsberger, “Der Kleine Sifre,” 
p. 14b, note 68, and p. 24, note 128); and, what is 
especially characteristic, the reason for the law 
under consideration (N74 NOY) is inquired into, 
as in v. 15 and xix. 16 (comp. Tosef., Sheb. i, 7; 
Yer. Nazir 560b). The well-known reference of the 
Talmud, w" *325 DnD (Sanh, 863), may therefore 
apply to Sifre Zuta, in which, furthermore, there 
are several exegetical notes on passages of Numbers 
mentioned in the Talmud, but which are not found 
in the larger Sifre (comp. Hoffmann, Le. Dp. 56 et 
seq.). The fact that the Sifre Zuta to v. 27 contra- 
diets R. Simeon's view in Sotah 19a shows merely 
that the editor drew also upon other midrashim, 
including, perhaps, that of R. Eliezer b. Jacob and 
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that of R. Ishmael (comp. Sifre Zuta to Num. 
XXXv. 21 with Yer. Mak. dtd). Noteworthy are 
the terms PDN = S'n and NON yowna PN, which 
are known to have been used by Eliezer b; Jacob 
(Zeb. 91b, according to the correct reading; Sifre, 
Deut. 195; comp. Hoffmann, Le. p. 65, note 1: 
Königsberger, /.c. p. 5, note 7). The fact that Rabbi 
is not mentioned leads Hoffmann to the conclusion 
that the Sifre Zuta was not edited by a pupil of 
Rabbi. Some tannaim are mentioned therein whose 
names are not found elsewhere; é.9., Simeon ben 
Nehunyon and Papyas of Ono. | 

The Sifre Zuta has not yet been thoroughly 
studied. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the authorities quoted in the text, 
Bacher, in J. Q. R. 1896, viii. 329-333; Epstein, in R. E. J. 
XX1X. 816 et seg.: idem. in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1894, No. 34: 
Zunz, G. V. p. 51. 


W. B. C. M. H. 
SIFRONI B. ISRAEL. See SFORNO. 
SIFTE YESHENIM. See Bass, SHABBETHAIL. 
SIGMARINGEN. See HOHENZOLLERN. 
SIGN. See MIRACLE, 


SIGNATURE: Usually a writer inscribes his 
name at the end of a writing as a certification of 
authorship or as an indication that he accepts the 
Sponsorship of the writing; but it does not appear 
that this was the custom of the ancient Hebrews. 
In the case of literary productions the author's name 
appeared at the beginning: *'The Proverbs of Solo- 
mon the son of David”; “The vision of Isaiah the 
son of Ámoz"; ete. Generally the full name, in- 
cluding that of the father, is given; sometimes the 
single name. The end of the Second Book of 
Psalms reads, “The prayers of David the son of 
Jesse are ended" (Ixxii. 20); but this seems to be 
the statement of a compiler, for in the separate 
psalms ascribed to David his name appears at the 
head. “The words of Job are ended," at the close 
of his last and longest speech (xxxi. 40), is not his. 
Signature; for Job, in the book bearing his name, is. 
not treated as its author. | 

In the edicts of kings and other great civil author- 
ities, in Babylonia and Persia, for example, the name. 

and titles likewise appear at the begin- 

Edicts and ning, not at the end, asis seen in many 

Letters. well-preserved inscriptions. Ezra i. 

2 begins the decree of King Cyrus, 

"Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia." Later in the 

same book rescripts of this king are given only in 
substance, without superscription or subscription, 

The Book of Ezra gives also the contents of letters. 
written by some Samaritans to the Persian king, 
but without showing where the names of the writers 
were placed. Similarly, on] y the substance is given 
of the letter that was sent by the hand of Uriah to 
Joab (II Sam. xi. 15), and of the Syrian king’s letter 
about Naaman (II Kings v. 6). Of the still existing 
El-Amarna letters that were written in Palestine be- 
fore its conquest by the Israelites, those addressed 
to the King of Egypt begin, “To my Lord the King 
SayS now . . . thy servant." Other letters begin 
with the writer's name followed by “saith,” and con- 
tain no signature at the end. "This is true likewise 
of the epistles of the New Testament, written in a 
much later age. 
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Contracts among the ancient Hebrews appear to 
have been authenticated by a seal. The word *ho- 
tam ? (seal) appears in Gen. xxxviii. 18; the patri- 


arch Judah seems to have carried a seal suspended 


as though from a watch-guard. The use of seals 
points to written contracts, but it shows also that 
the inability to write was common among the well- 
to-do classes. The word appears elsewhere jn the 
Bible, and the use and purpose of the seal must 
have been well known. The word for seal-ring 
(*tabba'ut") is found only in connection with the 
edicts of foreign kings. But the Bible, in referring 
to written contraets (e.g., to the deed for land in 
Jer. xxxii.) never speaks of the signature or the 
geal of the grantor or obligor, though it speaks of 
the attesting witnesses. 

The Babylonian contract tablets throw much light 
on the subject. Many of them bear the impress of 
aseal, and the verb “to seal" isin some of them used 
in the sense of “conveying” or “assuring.” Simple 
acknowledgments of debt are in some cases signed 
at the end; but nearly all the tablets are attested by 
two or more witnesses, and this attestation seems to 
have given force to the contract contained in the 
body of the tablet. The Talmudic view is that the 
privileged contract known as the “shetar” (see 
Deep) draws all its force from its attestation by 
two witnesses, which is called “sealing ” (Git. i. 1). 
A signature by the party to be bound is not needed ; 
and there is no hint in regard to wax or any other 
seal. An unsealed written contract (^ ketab yad ”) 
may be proved against the maker by its handwri- 
ting or otherwise; but his name sometimes appears 
at the beginning or in the middle. Long after Tal- 
mudic times it became the custom (at least in Chris- 
tian countries) for the obligor (especially in a Ke- 
TUBAH) to sign his name before the attestation of 
the witnesses; but this was not deemed essential. 

wW. B. L. N. D. 


SIHIN: Large and populous city in the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Zebulon, near Sepphoris. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem it lost its importance, 
and was thenceforth called merely Kefar Sibin. 
Josephus refers once (“ B. J.” ii. 20, & 6) to Bogane, 
near Sepphoris, and in another passage to the plain of 
Asohis, likewise near Sepphoris (25.1. 4, § 2), both of 
which may be identical with the Talmudic Sihin. 
In the Talmud the city is mentioned under different 
names. In Shab. 120b the vessels made at Kefar 


Sihin are said to be equal to metal vessels in dura- - 


bility, and Shab, 121a mentions a conflagration in 
the house of Joseph b. Simai at Sihin. At the end 
of the treatise Yebamot mention is made of Johanan 
b. Jonah of Kefar Sihya. “Kefar Bihon ” occurs in 
Gen, R. xii. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schwarz, Palestine, p. 176, Philadelphia, 1850; 
Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, iii. 148; Neubauer, G. T. p. 202. 


J. S. O. 


SIHON.—Biblical Data: Amoritic king of the 
east-Jordan country, whose kingdom extended from 
the Arnon in the south to the Jabbok in the north, 
and from the Jordan in the west to the desert in 
the east (Num. xxi. 24; Judges xi. 99). According 
to Josh. xii. 3 and xiii. 27. the Desert of Arabah, be- 
tween the Jabbok and the Sea of Galilee, was in- 
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(Num. xxi. 26). 


Sifre Zuta 
Silas  '. 


cluded in Sihon’s territory. His capital was Hesh- 
bon, which he had captured from the King of Moab 
He was also the suzerain of Midian, 
the five Midianitish kings, finally slain by the Israel- 
ites (Num. xxxi. 8), being his vassals (Josh. xiii. 21). 
When the Israelites asked Sihon for permission to 
pass through his territory, he refused them, and col- 
lected an army at Jahaz, where he was defeated and 
slain by the invaders (Num. xxi. 21-25; Josb. xiii. 
21; Judges xi. 19-92), who took possession of his 
kingdom. Sihon, like Og, King of Bashan, was con- 
sidered a great and mighty monarch (Ps. Cxxxvi. 
17-19). . 

E. G. II. dde. das. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: Sihon was the 
brother of Og, and both were grandsons of the fallen 
angel Srawmazar (Niddah 61a). He resembled Og 
in stature and bravery (Midr. Agadah, Hukkat, ed. 
Buber, p. 130a), and was identical with Arad the 
Canaanite (Num. xxi. 1), being called “ Sihon? be- 
cause he was like the foals in the desert for swift- 
ness. He was termed also “the Canaanite” after 
his realm (R. H. 8a, where 1y33 should be read 
'3y35 on the basis of Num. xxi. 1), which included 
all Canaan; as he was monarch of the land he had 
vassal kings who paid him tribute. When the Israel- 
ites asked permission to pass through his territory 
to enter Canaan, he said it was only to resist their at- 
tacks upon the Canaanite kings that he was in the 
land (Tan., Hukkat, 52 [ed. Buber, p. 65a]). 

If Sihon had retained his troops in the vari- 
ous cities of his realm, the Israelites would have 
been able to take them only with difficulty; but 
God caused the king to collect his whole army in 
his capital, and thus enabled the Israelites to con- 
quer (ib.) although the city was so well fortified 
that Sihon had not been able to capture it from the 
King of Moab until he had called upon Balaam to. 
curse the beleaguered army (Midr. Agadah, l.c.). 
Sihon could be vanquished only after God had sub- 
jugated his guardian angel to Moses (Yelammedenu, 
quoted in Yalk., Num. 764). 

Ww. B. 


J. Z. L. 


SILAS: 1. A Jew who made himself tyrant of 
Lysias, a district of the Lebanon. Pompey subju- 
gated him, together with other petty rulers, on his 
march to Palestine in 68 B.c. (Josephus, * Ant. ? xiv. 
3, 8 2). 

2. Friend of Agrippa L, whose early years of 
misery he shared, and who showed his gratitude by 
appointing his old comrade general of his troops 
when he became king (Josephus, * Ant." xviii. 6, $7; 
xix.6,§ 3). Silas then took many liberties, how - 
ever, continually reminding the king of his past 
sufferings that he might emphasize hisown loyalty, 
so that Agrippa was obliged to send him to his own 
country as a prisoner (db. xix. 7, § 1). In honor of 
his birthday the king once more received Silas into 
favor, and invited him to be his guest; but as Silas 
continued to insult the king he was again impris- 
oned (ib.). He was later murdered, as if at the 
king's command, by Helkias, who was apparently 
Silas’ successor in office (7b. 8, 3 3). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 349: Sehürer, Gesch. 
8d ed., i. 555. 


Silberman 
Silesia 


3. Babylonian soldier in the army of Agrippa II., 
but who deserted to the Jews on the outbreak of 
the war. He fought side by side with the kinsmen 
of the princely house of Adiabene, with Monobaz 
and Cenedeus and with Niger, and, like them, dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery in the battles with 
Cestius Gallus (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 19, 8 2). He 
seems to have risen quickly from the ranks: for he 
was one of the leaders of the Jews in the disastrous 
attack upon Ashkelon, which was badly planned 
and rashlv executed, and in which he himself mot 
his death (25. iii. 2, § 2). 

4. Confidant of Josephus, by whom he was ap- 
pointed commauder of Tiberias. Jolin of Giscala, 


— the avowed enemy of ihe historian, was about to 


incite the citizens of Tiberias to revolt against Jose- 

phus, when the latter was informed of the plot by 

a messenger from Silas, and he immediately hurried 

to the city (Josephus, “ Vita," & 17; in this passage 

Josephus speaks as if he had previously mentioned 

Silas, but no further information is given, even in 

“B. J.” ii. 21, 8 6). 
G. S. Km. 

SILBERMAN, ELIEZER LIPMAN: Ger- 
man rabbi and Hebrew journalist; born in Königs- 
berg, Prussia, Sept. 7, 1819; died in Lyck, Prussia, 
March 15, 1882. His parents were Russians who 
settled in Königsberg when Jews were admitted to 
that city during the Napoleonic wars. Upon the 
death of his father (1823) Eliezer was brought up 
by his mother’s family in Crottingen, government 
of Kovno, Russia, but upon attaining his majority 
he returned to Prussia and settled as shohetand rabbi 
in Lyck, where in 1856 he founded “ Ha-Maggid," 
the first weekly newspaperin the Hebrew language. 
He was instrumental also in organizing (1864) and 
conducting the society known as Mekize N irdamim. 
In the editing of “ Ha-Maggid "as well as in the 
management of the affairs of the Mekize Nirda- 
mim, Silberman was ably assisted by his associate 
David Gorpon, who at Silberman's death suc- 
ceeded to the editorship. 

Silberman, who was the actual founder of Hebrew 
journalism, received the honorary degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Leipsic as a reward for his 
activity in the field of Hebrew letters. Besides his 
contributions to “Ha-Maggid,” which include a 
series of autobiographical sketches, he published 
" Kadmut ha-Yehudim Neged Appion ” (Lyck, 1858), 
which contains Samuel Shullam's translation of Jo- 
sephus' * Contra Apionem," with notes by Israel 
Bóhmer and E. L. Silberman: and Solomon ibn 
Gabirol's * Goren Nakon ? (20. 1859), to which, 'also, 
he added editorial notes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: JTa-Maggid, v. 19, Nos. 1 et seq. (autobi- 
ography); Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 123, Warsaw, 1886; 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Afendels. p. 862, : 

S. P. Wi. 

SILBERSTEIN (ÖTVÖS), ADOLF: Hun- 
garian art critic and writer; born at Budapest July 
1, 1845; died there Jan. 12, 1899. After graduating 
from the gymnasium of his natiye city he studied 
philosophy and medicine at the University of Leip- 
sic, comparative philology at Berlin, and history 
and political economy at Heidelberg (Ph.D. Leip- 
sic, 1866). He then devoted himself to journalism, 
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and contributed to the “Leipziger Tagblatt,” the 
“Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung," and the “ Fremd. 
enblatt," also editing the weekly “ Dramaturgische 
Blitter” in collaboration with Strakosch and Taube. 
Returning to Hungary in 1870, he became editor of 
the “Temesvarer Zeitung”; seven years later he 
went to Budapest, where he contributed to the 
" Pester Lloyd” and to the “Neue Pester Journal,” 
Silberstcin’s philosophical work “Die Bibel der 
Natur” (1877), which was translated into English 
by Bradlaugh, created a sensation, and wag sup- 
pressed in Russia. Iis other works include: “ Ka- 
tharsis des Aristoteles,” “ Philosophische Briefe an 
eine Frau,” “Dichtkunst des Aristoteles,” and 
“Strategie der Liebe” (in verse). In addition he 
translated from the Hungarian many works by 
Jókai, Mikszáth, Bartók, and Beniczky-Bajza; and 
also wrote a novel entitled “ Egy Pesti Don Juan” 
(1878). His collected works appeared (1894-96) 
in six volumes: four in German, and two in Hun- 
garian. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 
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SILBERSTEIN, MICHAEL: German rabbi ; 
born at Witzenhausen, Hesse-Nassau, Nov. 91, 
1884; educated in his native town, in Hanover, at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau (rabbi, 
1859), and at the University of Berlin (Ph.D. 1860). 
He was successively rabbi at Lyck, East Prussia 


(1860-68); Buttenhausen, Württemberg (1868-74); 


and Mühringen (1874-84); since 1884 he has officiated 
at Wiesbaden. He was a member of the Württem- 
berg assembly of delegates which met in 1869 for 
the purpose of drafting a new law for the Jewish 
communities of that kingdom. In 1882 he officiated 
at the funeral of the poet Berthold Auerbach (see 
“Worte am Grabe Berthold Auerbach's," Breslau, 
1882). 

Of Silberstein's works the following may be men- 
tioned: " Gelegenheitspredigten ” (Breslau, 1870); 
“Moses Mendelssohn ” (Esslingen, 1872); “Die So- 
ciale Frage und die Mosaische Gesetzgebung ” (ib. 
1878); “Unsere Alliancen” (ib. 1883); “Gabriel 
Riesser” (Wiesbaden, 1886); “Leitfaden fir den 
Israelitischen Religionsunterricht” (7b. 1889); “ Ein- 
leitende Ideen zur Geschichte der Juden und des 
Judentums" (zd, 1891); * Die Israelitische Religions- 
schule in Ihrer Geschichtlichen Entwickelung (75. 
1891); and * Wolf Breidenbach und die Aufhebung 
des Leibzolls in Deutschland ” (2b, 1891). He has 
written also several articles for the Jewish as well 
as for the general press. 

8. BT 


SILBERSTEIN, SOLOMON: American philo- 
sophical writer; born at Kovno, Russia, March 10, 
1845. Educated privately, he received the rabbin- 
ical diploma in 1864, and officiated from 1867 to 
1868 as rabbi at Dershunisok, in the government of 
Kovno. Later he emigrated to the United States 
and settled in New York city. 

Silberstein is the author of the following works: 
"Gelui ‘Enayim,” 1881; “Ha-Dat weha-Torah,” 
1887; “The Universe and Its Evolution,” 1891; 
“ Mezi'ut Yehowah weha-‘Olam.” 1898; " General 
Laws of Nature," 1894; “The Disclosures of the 
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Universal Mysteries," 1896; * The Jewish Problem 
and Theology in General," 1904. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Jewish Year Book, 5665 


(1904-5). 

A. pz IE 

SILESIA: Province of Prussia, formerly of 
Austria. Unreliable accounts date the first settle- 
ment of Jews in Silesia as early as the eleventh 
century, when, it is said, a synagogue in Altendorf, 
near Ratibor, was transformed into a church (1060). 
Untrustworthy also are the reports of Jewish perse- 
cutions in Leobschütz and Glatz in 1168, and of 
contributions by the Jews of Bunzlau in 1190 to- 
ward the erection of the city walls, although the 
date of the establishment of the first Jewish com- 
munity in this province must be placed some time 
in the twelfth century. The principal Jewish set- 
tlements during this and the next century 
were at Breslau, Lowenburg, Bunzlau, Schweid- 
nitz, Beuthen, Glogau, Troppau, Miinsterburg, and 
Nimptsch. Many of the first Jewish settlers were 
very poor; the Slavonic language was used by them, 
and the offices of rabbi, teacher, and prayer-leader 
were held by one man. They were either fugitives 
from the Crusaders, or immigrants from Bohemia 
and Poland. Their occupations were chiefly ped- 
dling and agriculture; some among them, however, 
owned estates, and the villages of Tynice and 
Sokohrice were at that time owned by Jews. 

The Jews of Silesia suffered much during the 
reign of Duke Henry I., who undertook a cru- 
sade against the Prussians. About the same time 

(latter part of the 12th cent.) a con- 


Early En- flagration destroyed part of Breslau; 
actments. the Jews were charged with origi- 


nating it, and were again made to suf- 

fev. Their condition became stil worse when 
Bishop Lorenz imposed upon them not only the 
LxrBzZOLL, but also tithes (1996). The general 
spread of German civilization brought prosperity to 
the country, and when this caused an increased de- 
mand for money, the Jews monopolized the busi- 
ness of money-lending. The growth of the commu- 
nities of Silesia consequent upon the constant influx 
of German Jews aroused the displeasure of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. A provincial synod held 
in Breslau. Feb. 9, 1267, accordingly issued strict 
enactments against the Jews, of which the follow- 
ing are especially noteworthy: (1) Jews and Chris- 
tians were forbidden to associate at the dance-halls, 
in the inns, or at the baths; (2) Jews were enjoined 
to wear a special cap when appearing in public; (8) 
a ditch or a fence was to separate the dwelling of a 
Jew from that of his Christian neighbor; (4) Chris- 
lian nurses or day-laborers were forbidden to stay 
at night with their Jewish employers: (5) Jews 
were prohibited from dealing in provisions, espe- 
cially in meat, *in order that they might not poison 
their Christian customers ” ; (6) Jews were ordered to 
keep their doors and windows closed on the occa- 
sion of every Christian procession; (7) only one 
Jewish house of worship was allowed in each town. 
These laws, however, were not long to remain 
valid, for when Duke Henry IV. succeeded to 
the rulership, he issued (1970) an order regulating 
the status of the Jews which closely followed one 

XI.—22 


issued for Poland by Ladislaus—itself copied from 
the Austrian privilege of 1244—and which contained 
the following chief clauses: (1) in legal matters the 
Jews shall be under the sole jurisdiction of the duke; 
(2) their vocations shall include only the trade 
in money, and the lending of money on pledges, 
notes, deeds, and live stock; (8) they 
The Privi- shall be assured of safety for their 
lege persons, and their movable property 
of 1970. shall be secure to them; (4) they shall 
be accorded the same treatment as 
other subjects; (5) they shall not be accused of 
using human blood. These regulations were later 
confirmed by Duke Bolko I. of Schweidnitz (1295), 
and by Duke Henry III. of Glogau (1299). 

Upon the division of Silesia into ten dukedoms 
these privileges were not revoked ; but the different 
cities and churches began to issue independent en- 
actments controlling the Jews. Thus, in 1285, Glo- 
gau was granted the right to pass judgment upon 
Jews taken in theact of committing crimes. In 1815 
the several cities laid claim to the Jewish poll- and 
land-taxes, and their claims were granted. The be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century was marked by 
many acts of persecution against the Jews of Silesia ; 
and in 1315 autos da fé were held in Breslau, 
Schweidnitz, and Neisse. In spite of the hatred 
borne toward them, however, Jews in all the 
larger towns acquired houses and real estate; and 
as their property was generally situated in the same 
quarter, ghettos were naturally formed, centering 
about the chief synagogue, which in most cities 
served asaschool also. In Breslau there were three 
synagogues, located in different parts of the city; 
the oldest existing synagogue dates back to the 
fourteenth century, and is situated in the present 
Ursalinerstrasse; another was located in the Röhr- 

gasse, and was mentioned as early as 
Synagogues 1349, when it was known as the Neue 
of Judenschul. In 1851 the third syna- 

Breslau. gogue is mentioned as being located 

in the Gerbergasse. The rabbi was 
known as the “bishop of the Jews,” and his salary 
consisted of voluntary contributions; the first rabbi 
in Silesia probably was R. Isaac, who held also the 
title of “Morenu” (Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 205). Ceme- 
teries existed only in Breslau, Glatz, Glogau, Gör- 
litz, Liegnitz, Neisse, Schweidnitz, and Troppau; 
the one in Breslau was in existence as early as 1246. 
During the thirteenth century the Jews were al- 
lowed to charge interest at the rate of from 10 to 124 
per cent for loans on real estate; during the four- 
teenth century the rate was from 14} to 18 per cent. 

When John of Bohemia took over the government 
of Silesia (1327) he confirmed the old privileges of 
the Jews. On account of the enormous debts owed 
by him and his son Charles IV., however, these 
rulers found themselves compelled to sell to the 
cities the right of bailiwick, whereby the Jews 
came entirely under the power of the municipal 
governments, There were eighteen Jewish com- 
munities over which the cities exercised this right. 
By the sacrifice of large sums of money these com- 
munities succeeded in purchasing from the king 
their liberty, and likewise exemption from all taxa- 
tion, with the exception of a poll-tax, for a period 
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of ten years. After the lapse of one year, how- 
ever, the cities were empowered to levy new 
taxes on the Jews. In 1845 the king permitted the 
Jewish cemeteries to be violated in order that the 
tombstones might be used for building purposes. A 
year before the appearance of the Black Death 
(1347), which, however, Spared Silesia, Charles IV. 
placed the Jewish communities under the jurisdic- 
tion of the municipal councils again; in the same 
year the Flagellant movement caused Jewish perse- 
cutions in Görlitz, Glatz, and Ober-Glogau. 

. The Breslau community suffered severely when a 
conflagration which took placeon May 98, 1849, was 
laid at the door of the Jews. Sixty heads of families 

were murdered, and their property 


Breslau was divided between the city and the 
Fires of king, the former securing the real es- 
1849 and tate and the two synagogues, the lat- 

1860. ter the cemetery and all outstanding 


claims, The king issued an order on 
Feb. 21, 1850, with regard to the punishment of the 
murderers; but it was left to the option of the city 
officials how they were to proceed against them. 
In the same year the cities were given the right of 
granting or refusing admission to the Jews within 
their limits. This introduced an era of unrest for 
the Silesian Jews, although incidentally it was the 
cause of the growth of the communities in the larger 
cities, especially in Breslau, where 100 families were 
admitted. "The only business which they were al- 
lowed to follow was that of money-lending. OnJuly 
25, 1860, Breslau was again the scene of a conflagra- 
tion, the result of which was that some of the Jews 
were slain and the remainder expelled. "Two years 
later persecutions took place in Brieg, Guhrau, Lów- 
enberg, and Neisse. Most of the fu gitives from 
these places sought refuge in Schweidnitz, where 
Bolko IL was duke. This ruler renewed the old 
privileges, and the community prospered, although 
the fact that the Jews were excluded from the gilds 
here also restricted them to money lending. 

The chief representatives of the Jews during the 
reigns of Bolko II. and his widow Agnes were the 
Jews’ “bishop,” Oser, his father-in-law Lazar, and 
David Falken. The duchegg later appointed a com- 
mittee of four members, called “Die Viere,” who 
acted as the representatives of all the J ews in 
the duchy. About this time Duke John of Upper 
Lusitania, which also belonged to Silesia, expelled 
the Jews from Görlitz, and the synagogue of that 
town was transformed into the Chapel of the Holy 
Body. Besides the places already mentioned, Jew- 
ish communities were established during the four- 
teenth century in the following towns: Goldberg, 
Haynau, Namslau, N eumarkt, Strehlen, Hirschberg, 
Trebnitz, Striegau, Potschkau, Grollkau, Ohlau, 
Jauer, Ratibor, Reichenbach, Kosel, Preisketscham, 
and Oppeln. 

The beginning of the fifteenth century again saw 
the Jews overtaken by misfortune. In 1401 they 
were accused of desecrating the host, and were ex- 
pelled from Brieg, Glogau, and Striegau. During 
the Hussite war, and the factional strifes which fol- 
lowed, they could free themselves from danger 
only by sacrificing large sums of money. In Bres- 
Jau the Jews had been readmitted by the end of the 
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fourteenth century, and in Ratibor they had sue. 
ceeded in freeing themselves from the ceremony of 
taking an oath while standing in bare feetona pig's 
hide. The Breslau Jews had also received the fol- 
lowing privileges: (1) exemption from all taxation 
with the exception of the yearly tax; 
(2) religious liberty; (3) security for 
person and property; (4) protection at 
religious ceremonies; (5) exemption 
from fire-duty, with the exception of the payment 
of one mark in cases where the fire had been caused 
by them. When, however, King Sigismund went 
to Breslau, in 1420, preaching a crusade against 
Hussites and heretics, a great number of Jews were 
robbed and murdered, 

Liegnitz was at that time the only duchy in which 
the Jews were permitted to engage in other occu- 
pations than money-lending, and even there the 
duchess Elizabeth soon issued an order (1447) restrict- 
ing them to the latter calling. The Jews of Breslau 
had in the meantime prospered: they were granted 
anew the use of the Ohlau cemetery, and they had 
reorganized their community after the pattern of 
that of Sehweidnitz. Then, in the year 1458, came 
Capistrano, whose inflammatory speeches brought 
much misfortune upon the Silesian communities. In 
Breslau he incited the mob to such an extent that 
there was brought against the Jewsa charge of hav- 
ing purchased nine hosts from a peasant and hav- 
ing pierced them until blood flowed. In addition to 
this, a converted Jewess accused her former corelig- 
ionists of having thrown consecrated wafers into 
the fire. The town council referred the case to King 
Ladislaus, who ordered the guilty ones to be burned 
at the stake (June, 1453), all children over seven to 
be baptized, and the remainder of the Jews to beex- 
pelled. On Aug. 18 of the same year seventeen 
Jews were burned at the stake in Schweidnitz also. 
In 1455 à second expulsion from Breslau took place, 
at the command of Ladislaus; and two years later 
the king granted Schweidnitz the right to exclude 
Jews; the city exercised this prerogative until re- 
cently. Similar rights-were given to Glogau in 
1480, Glatz in 1492, and Oels in 1505. Glogau re- 
ceived the right because Duke John, by the sale of 
the property of the Jews, hoped to raise an amount 
of money which he needed, 

Of new settlements during the sixteenth century 
may be mentioned those of Kanth, Frankenstein, 
Kreuzburg, Pitschen, Oels, Deuthen, Krossen, and 
Polish Wartenberg. The number of the Jews hero- 
after decreased so greatly that during the whole of 

the following century the taxes paid 


The Jews’ 
Oath. 


In the by all the communities throughout 
Sixteenth Silesia amounted to only 100 gulden, 
Century. although every native Jew over ten 


years of age and under twenty paid 
one gulden, and: over twenty, two gulden, while 
cvery foreign Jew paid one gulden. Several perse- 
cutions took place in the sixteenth century. The 
Jews were expelled from Frankenstein in 1508, 
their synagogue being destroyed; in 1530 this town 
received the right of excluding Jews. In Leob- 
schütz the Jews were accused, in 1548, of the 
murder of a Christian child, and, although not con- 
victed, they were expelled. In 1563 all Jews were 
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banished from Oppeln, In 1582 Rudolph II. issued 
an order entirely expelling from Silesia ihe few 
Jews that were left. They were ordered to leave 
with their wives and children, but were permitted 
to dispose first of their landed property, and to take 
with them all their movable goods. The Jews 
evaded this edict by leaving the cities and seeking 
refuge in the country, placing themselves under the 
protection of the cloisters. 

The general financial troubles caused by the 
Thirty Years’ war proved favorable to the Silesian 
Jews, and in 1680 the authorities of Breslau even 
requested Jews to settle in that city, after a similar 
request had been made in the preceding year in 
Glogau. "Through their intercourse with the Jew- 
ish merchants of Poland, the Silesian Jews soon 
monopolized the entire Eastern trade, and in 1689 
the imperial treasurer found himself compelled to 
request the magistrate of Breslau to expel the Jews, 
against which request, however, the city protested. 
In 1701 a Jew of Breslau was requested to report as 
to whether the Jews at any time had had a public 
synagogue in the city, and as to whether their 
prayers contained any blasphemy against Jesus. The 
answer was that the Jews read from the books of 
Moses, that they held their divine services in private 
rooms, and that there were ten such rooms in the 
city, with a total of 140 worshipers. In the course of 
the cighteenth century the Jewish taxes were farmed 
to a Jew, which resulted in so great an influx of 
Jews into Breslau that the city requested the em- 
peror to expel them. The emperor granted the re- 

quest on July 93,1738, and on Dec. 


Concen- 9, following, they left the city. Dur- 
tration in ing the first occupation of Silesia by 
Breslau. Frederick the Great (1744) Jews were 


again officially readmitted. Frederick, 
however, issued, on May 6, 1746, a law banishing all 
Jews from Silesia, excepting twelve families which 
were granted permission to stay in Breslau. When, 
in 1749, thirty-six Jews were killed by the explosion 
of a gunpowder tower, it was necessary to take 
their corpses to Dyhernfurth, Krotoschin, Lissa, and 
Zülz, because the cemetery at Breslau had not yet 
been opened. The law of Frederick the Great was 
evaded in many ways. First the Jews received 
permission to stay longer than three days in Glo- 
gau, Auras, and Dyhernfurth ; and afterward they 
were admitted to Hundsfeld and Festenberg on pay- 
ment of twelve thalers each. Their permanent 
stay in any one city was permitted under the terms 
“Tolerirte über das Reglement," " Fixentristen, " 
and * Tagesgroschen Entrichtender." 

Especially remarkable was the growth of the 
Breslau community. The twelve families originally 
allowed there were augmented by steady immi- 
gration, and the community grew from 800 to 3,000; 
the Zülz, Lissa, Krotoschin, and Glogau schools 
fourished anew in the city. The Mendelssohnian 
movement found adherents there, while it was con- 

demned in other parts. Thus in Kro- 
Growth of toschin the writings of Mendelssohn 


Breslau.  wereputunderthe ban on New-Year's 
day, 1787, by R. Löbusch ben Mor- 
decai. After the visit to Breslau of Frederick 


William IL (1786) the chief representatives of the 
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community planned to reorganize the internal as 

well as the external affairs of the Silesian Jews. 

Among the more prominent men who took part in 

this work were Simon Hirsch, Lippman Meier, and 

Zimmermann, royal controller and assessor of the 

Jewish community of Breslau, who, in 1791, pub-. 

lished in Breslau a “Geschichte und Verfassung der 

Juden in Herzogthum Schlesien." Zimmermann, 

together with the prorector of the Elisabeth Gym- 

nasium, likewise founded the J ewish Wilhelm- 
schule, which was opened on March 15, 1791, and 
was not closed until 1848. Special mention should 
be made of Jonas Frünkel, who left, among other 
philanthropic legacies, one for the founding of the 

rabbinieal seminary. l 

The following is a list of Silesian " Landesrab- 
biner”: Naphtali ha-Kohen (1712-16); Samuel ben 
Naphtali (1716-22); Hayyim Jonah Te’omim (1722- 
1727); Baruch b. Reuben Gomperz (1733-54); Jo- 
seph Jonas Frünkel (1754-93); J eremiah Lów Berliner 
(1798-99); Lewin Saul Fränkel (1800-7) ; Aaron Kar- 
funkel (1807-16); Abraham ben Gedaliah Tiktin 
(1816-20). ; 

The Prussian province of Silesia numbers (1905) 
47,598 Jews in a total population of 4,668,405. 
It is divided into two districts, those of Breslau 
(with Liegnitz)and Oppeln. The former has thirty- 
six Jewish communities, of which the following are 
the most important: Breslau—18,440 Jews, lisyn- 
agogues, 87 educational societies, and 23 charitable 
societies. Glogau—780 Jews, 12 charitable socie- 
ties, and 28 institutions. Górlitz—650 Jews and 
7 benevolent societies. Liegnitz—1,085 Jews and 
3 societies. 

The district of Oppeln has twenty-five communi- 
ties, including: Beuthen—3,260 Jews, a Jewish 
primary school supported by the city, a religious 
school, 13 charitable societies, and 4 institutions. 
Gleiwitz—2,106 Jews and 10 societies. Katto- 
witz—2,500 Jews and 6 societies. Myslowitz— 
1,050 Jews, 7 societies, and 66 legacies, Ratibor— 
1,150 Jews and 7 societies. Zabrze—1,200 Jews 
and 4 societies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Ausweisung der Juden aus Schlesien inv 
Jahre 1582, in Brül's Jahrb. 1879, pp. 48-50; Zur Gesch. 
der Juden in Sehlesien, in Jüd. Lit. 1895, PP- 32-33, 99-91 ; 
Ginsberg, Gesch. der Juden in Breslau von Ihrer Nieder- 
lassung bis zum Neuesten Zeit, vol. i.; Volkskalender für 
Israeliten auf das Jahr 5605, pp. 5-23 ; Oelsner, Zur Gesch. 
der Juden in Sehlesien. in Jahrbuch des Deutschen Volks- 
kalender für Israeliten, 1862, pp. 83-89 (ed. Liebermann, 
Brieg: contains registers of over 21 Silesian cities); Ueber 
die Juden in Beuthen. in Orient, Lit. 1818, No. 1; Brann, 
Gesch. des Schlesischen Landesrabhinates, in Grate Jubel- 
schrift, pp. 218-278, Breslau, 1887; idem, Gesch. der Juden 
in Schlesien bis 1437, Breslau, 1901 et seq: M. Freudenthal, 
Die Ersten. Emanecipationsbestrebungen der Juden im 
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SILOAM INSCRIPTION: The inscription on 
the Siloam conduit: the earliest long ancient He- 
brew inscription that has been found at Jerusalem 
—one may even say in Palestine—and so far the 
only really important one. It commemorates the 
digging of the waterway, which was an event in the 
history of Jerusalem and is mentioned more than 
once in the Bible. The city of Jerusalem is almost 
entirely surrounded by two deep valleys which unite 
to the southeast of the city, namely, the valley of 
Jehoshaphat on the east, and that generally identi- 
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fied with Ge-hinnom, or the valley of the sons of 
Hinnom, on the west and the south. Between these 
_two valleys is the Tyropa@on, a depression now al- 
most filled in, which beginsin the center of Jerusa- 
lem, and extends to the point where the two valleys 
join, separating the upper city from the hill on 
which the Temple stood. The space between the 
Tyropoon and the valley of Jehoshaphat is called 
“Ophel,” and isin the form of a spur projecting 
toward the south, and bounded on the north hy the 
wall of Haram al-Sharif. Atthe foot of the Haram 
is the spring now called “The Virgin’s Spring,” the 
water from which traverses the whole length of the 
hill of Ophel from north to south in a subterranean 
channel and empties into the Pool of Siloam, whence 
it is drawn to irrigate the gardens on the slopes of 
Jerusalem. On the right wall of this conduit, about 
five or six meters from the Pool of Siloam, the in- 
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noted in the case of the letters 3, 5, 5, b Dn; to 
the latter, in the case of 4; the most marked differ. 
ences from both occur in the letters }, m, 1,3. While 
the tops of the letters are angular, the tails are long 
and curved, thus presenting a characteristically 
more cursive appearance; this Style of seri pt is 
that of a people which had written much for sener- 
ations. 

The language of the inscription is pure Hebrew. 
and its general sense is clear; indeed, if the first line 
had not been mutilated there would be hardly a sin- 
gle doubtful word. The translation, resulting from 
the combined efforts of various scholars, isas follows: 

Linel.... the piercing. . . . And this is the history of the 
digging. When... 

2. the pickaxes one against the other. And when there were 
only three cubits more to cut through, the men were heard 


3. calling from one side to the other: [for] there was zedah 
in the rock, on the right and on the left. And on the day of the 
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THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION, WITH TRANSCRIPTION. 
(From Benzinger, ** Hebr&ische Archaologie.’’) 


scription in question was found, the base of the 
letters being on a level with the water. Sayce, who 
has done more than any one else to bring this in- 
scription to light, gives the curious story of its dis- 
covery in “ Records of the Past " (New Series, i. 168— 
175, London, 1888; sce also Ph. Berger in “ Journal 
des Débats," April 16, 1882). The inscription was 
broken in an attempt made to steal it; but the frag- 
ments are now in the museum at Constantinople; and 
from casts that have been taken, copies of which 
are in Paris, London, and Berlin, it has been possible 
to gain an exact idea of its arrangement and to de- 
cipher it almost entirely. | 

The inscription occupies the lower part of a 
sunken, rectangular cartouche 50 cm. high and 66 
cm. broad, the upper portion of which, 
27 cm. high, is left blank. It consists 
of six lines of remarkably distinct let- 
tering, the words being separated from 
each other by points. The script is similar to that 
found in the Moabite and various Phenician in- 
Scriptions; particular resemblance to the former is 


Descrip- 
tion. 


4, piercing the workmen struck each to meet the other, pickax 
against pickax, And there flowed 

9. the waters from the spring to the pool for a space of 200 
cubits. And [100] 

6. cubits was the height over the head of the workmen. 


For a detailed account of the work of decipher- 
ment see the references in Lidzbarski, “Handbuch 
der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik,” p. 489. 

The noteworthy point in the narrative supplied 
by the inscription is that the work was carried on 
from both ends. An account of a similar work has 
been preserved in a Latin inscription of Lambéze 
( C. I. L.” 2728). At Lambéze, however, the two 
gangs of men did not meet: it was suddenly dis- 
covered that more than the breadth of the mountain 
had been cut through; and the engineer who had 
prepared the plans had to step in and bring the work 
toa conclusion. The workmen at Jerusalem were 
more successful in meeting each other, although they 
made many trials in groping toward the meeting- 
place, as the work on the waterway still shows. 
Robinson, who guessed at the manner in which the 
work was carried on, remarks: “Since then the state- 
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ments of Captain Conder have shown that toward 
the center of the waterway two blind alleys may be 
seen, Which correspond to the place where the two 
gangs met.” These facts agree very well with the 
text of the inscription. This, as interpreted by 

Joseph Halévy, seems to distinguish 
The Work three stages in the construction: the 
Described. first corresponds to the matter related 

in line 1; at the second the workmen 
talk with one another; and at the last stage their 
pickaxes meet and the last of the rock is removed. 
The only obscure point that remains is the meaning 
of the word *zedah? in line 8. This word does not 
occur in the vocabulary of the Bible. It has been 
compared with the Arabic “ zada ”? (= “to aim cor- 
rectly,” “to enter a hole”); and in any case it seems 
to refer not toa peculiarity of the rock, but to the 
work accomplished by the men. 

Clermont-Ganneau has brought forward an in- 
genious hypothesis in regard to the blank upper 
part of the cartouche; he concluded that it had 
heen reserved for the date, or rather for a sym- 
bolical picture, which for some reason or other 
was not supplied. However, in all known inscrip- 
tions the writers began at the beginning, and the 
introductory formula was carved first and not after- 
ward: and as regards the symbolical picture, repre- 
sentations in this style occur so seldom in Palestine, 
and are so little in conformity with Jewish custom, 
that its existence must not be assumed arbitrarily. 

It is not easy to explain the choice of place for 
ihe inscription. One might have expected to find 
it either at the entrance of the waterway or at 
ihe point where the two gangs of men met; but in- 
stead it was engraved in an obscure position five or 
six meters from the end. It might be assumed, in 
explanation, that the tunnel was originally longer, 
and that the inscription was in fact at the point of 
junction. But this hypothesis involves such topo- 
graphical difficulties that it is best to set it aside. 
The first word of the inscription might have fur- 
nished aclue; but as it has been obliterated, one can 
only guess at the reason for its obscure position. 

The digging of a subterrancan way more than 500 
meters long was in every respect a great underta- 

king. As to the epoch and for what 

Date of reason it was undertaken the inscrip- 
the Work. tion leaves one entirely in the dark: 

commemorating a great work of public 
utility, it mentions neither the originators nor the 
date, Fortunately the Bible gives more information 
on the subject than the inscription. Il Kings xx. 
20, commemorating the acts of Hezekiah, relates how 
that king “made a pool [^ berekah "l and a conduit, 
and brought water into the city”; aud this work is 
referred to in IL Chron. xxxii. 30 also. It seems, 
however, that the aqueduct of Siloam existed before 
the time of Hezekiah. A prophecy of Isaiah, pro- 
nounced in the days of King Ahaz, is especially chart- 
acteristic in this connection. The prophet (Isa. vill. 
6), reproaching the people for their infidelity, com- 
pares the paternal government of the kings of Judah 
to a brook of softly flowing water, in contrast to the 
mailed hand of the Assyrian conquerors: “ Foras- 
much as this people refuseth the waters of. Shiloah 
that go softly the Euphrates . . . shali pass 
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through Judah." “Shiloah” as a common noun 
corresponds exactly to the word ^ emissary "; and 
“the waters” of which Isaiah speaks are none other 
than those of the conduit in question. Robinson, 
indeed, remarked on the slow and almost impercep- 
tible course of the water in the tunnel. The word 
used by the prophet for designating the water’s flow 
(m is the same as that found in the inscription. 


When taken in this sense the words of the prophet 


acquire a special meaning, and indicate the approxi- 
mate date of the digging of the channel. The con- 
duit and the inscription of Siloam belong dou btless 
to the period of Ahaz and Hezekiah, which was 
marked everywhere by great works, especially as re- 
gards the water-supply of J erusalem, à matter of cx- 
treme importance in case of siege. And for this 
reason, doubtless, a subterranean way was con- 
structed under the hill of Ophel, instead of an open 
one encircling the city on the east. 

There are still other opinions regarding the date 
and the inscription. As no mention whatever is 
made of the existence of the kingdom, it has been 
assumed that the date of the digging lies within the 
period of the Maccabees. Butas the inscriptions on 
earlier stones conform in their lettering to that of 
the Siloam inscription, the conclusions advanced 
above seem to be confirmed. It is therefore proba- 
ble that here is a specimen of the style of writing 
employed by Isaiah and the Greater Prophets; and 
the importance of this discovery must be evident to 
all scholars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Driver, Text of Samuel, pp. 14 et seq. (with 
facsimile, transcription, and translation); Weir, Short His- 
tory of the Hebrew_Text of the Old Testament: Enting, in 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gram.; Socin, in Z. D. P. V.1 
idem, Die Siloah Inschrift, Freiburg, 1899; Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 1898; C. W- 
Wilson, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, iv. 516b. 

E. G. H. P. Be. 


SILVA, ANTONIO J OSE DA: Portuguese 
poet; born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, May 8, 1705; 
died at the stake in Lisbon Oct. 19, 1789; son of 
João Mendes da SrLva. He was educated at the 
universities of Lisbon and Coimbra (B.D. 1726). 
On Aug. 8, 1726, he was arraigned before the tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition for writing satirical poems 
and for observing the Mosaic laws; an inquiry was 
instituted: and he was tortured so cruelly that he 
was unable to sign his name. At an auto da fé held 
Oct. 18, 1726, he was pronounced penitent. He 
continued, however, to practise his old religion in se- 
cret; and his enemies, envious of his growing fame 
as a poet, accused him of relapsing and of irreverence 
toward the Holy Office. On Oct. 5, 1797, he and 
his wife were imprisoned, his property was ai- 
tached, and a number of spies, disguised as prison- 
ers, were engaged to watch him. His wife was re- 
leased on Feb. 28, 1788, but was arraigned anew on 
March 15, and sentenced to do penance for relaps- 
ing. She died Oct. 10, 1739, at the age of twenty- 
seven (according to some authorities she survived 
her husband several months). At a secret session, 
held March 11 of that year, Da Silva was denounced 
as a heretic, and his goods were confiscated. Re- 
peated efforts were made to save him by distin- 
guished statesmen and poets, even King John V. in- 
terceding for him; but all proved fruitless, and, as 
stated above, on Oct. 19, 1789, he was publicly 
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burned, his family being compelled to attend the 

auto, The same evening one of his popular oper- 

ettas was produced at the theater in Lisbon. 2 

Da Silva, who has been frequently styled * the 
Portuguese Plautus," was a very prolific and versa- 
tile poet; and his comedies were popularly called 
"operas do Judeu." They were performed at the 
Bairro Alto between 1733 and 1738, and met with 
marked success. Ferdinand Wolf has given a care- 
ful analysis of Da Silva's activity; and, though the 
literature bearing upon him is quite extensive, this 
still remains the best attempt at an appreciation of 
his literary importance. Until the end of the eight- 
eenth century all of his compositions were published 
anonymously for fear of the Inquisition; and it was 
long before he was credited with the authorship of 
his many poems, dramas, and comedies. Many of 
his dramas give his name acrostically, after the fash- 
ion of the Jewish liturgical poets; but Varnhagen 
(“Florilegio da Poesia Brazileira," i, 201-236, Lis- 
bon, 1850) has pointed out that numerous Spurious 
compositions also are attributed to him. 

Among Da Silva’s most noted works are the fol- 
lowing: * Vida de D. Quijote de la Mancha”: * Eso- 
paida, ou Vida de Esopo"; *Os Encantos de Me- 
dea”; “Amphitrydo, ou Jupiter e Alcmena”: 
" Labyrintho de Creta"; “As Guerras do Alecrim e 
Mangerona" ; * Variedades de Protheo ”; * Precipicio 
de Faetonte”; and *O Diabinho á Mao Furada." 
Numerous unpublished pieces are mentioned by 
Varnhagen; and one or two have recently been 
discovered and printed. Ferdinand Denis in his 
“Chefs d'GZuvre du Théâtre Portugais” (pp. 365- 
496, Paris, 1823) gives liberal extracts, with a 
Freuch translation, from the * Vida de D. Quijote”; 
and Wolf likewise gives selections from Da Silva's 
various compositions. His collected works appeared 
in 1744, 1747, 1758, 1759, 1787, and 1799, Da Silva 
is the subject also of several laudatory epic poems 
and dramas, one or two of which were composed by 
Brazilian compatriots. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. A. Kohut, Bibliography of Works Rela- 
ting to Antonio José da Silva and Bibliography of Don 
Antonio's Compositions, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 
iv., pp. 181-87; idem, Martyrs of the Inquisition in South 
America, ib. pp. 135-150, 171-181 ; Kayserling, Bibl. Iosp.- 
Port.-Jud. p. 101; Ferdinand Wolf, Don Antonio José da 
Silva, Vienna, 1860; M. Grünwald, José da Silva, in Monats- 
schrift, 1880, xxix. 241-257. 

S. G. A. K. 

SILVA, FRANCISCO MALDONADO DE: 
Peruvian physician, controversial writer, and mar- 
tyr; born in San Miguel, province of Tucuman, 
Peru, about 1592; burned at the stake in Lima Jan. 
29, 1639. His father, Diego Nuñez de Silva, and his 
brother, Diego de Silva, were Neo-Christians, and 
had been “reconciled” by the Inquisition March 18, 
1605. According to his own testimony, his mother, 
Doña Alaonsa Maldonado, and all her ancestors 
were Christians. 

Francisco was christened and baptized in San 
Miguel; he attended mass up to his eighteenth year; 
and otherwise he was a devout Catholic, until, on a 
visit to his father at Callao, he chanced to read the 
“Scrutinium Scripturarum " of Paul Burgos (Man- 
tua, 1474 et seg.). His father, who was a “licen- 
tiate,” then encouraged him to study the Bible, and 
confessed his secret adherence to the Mosaic faith. 


Thereupon Francisco, too, became a believing Jew, 
though outwardly observing all the ceremoniesof the 
Catholic Church. So zealous had he in a short time 
become that he used every endeavor to convert to 
Judaism his sister, Dofia Isabel de Maldonado, a fer- 
vent Christian. She confided the secret 

Converted of her brother’sreal professions to her 
from spinster sister, Doña Felipa de Maldo- 

Catholi- nado, who, appearing one day “in the 

cism to robes of the Society of Jesus ” before 

Judaism. the Inquisition, denounced Francisco 

asa Judaizing heretic. On the strength 
of this evidence his arrest was ordered on Dec. 19, 
1626; but he was not apprehended until April 99, 
1627. From the moment of his imprisonment a 
monk was detailed to reason with him, and to try to 
reclaim him. Together they searched Scripture: 
but the attempt to win him back failed. 

Francisco was then transferred to another prison, 
and a second church dignitary, “learned in the law,” 
was charged with the same task, but he argued in 
vain. Francisco remained obdu ‘ate, and declared 
he was a believing Jew: “I care not if the whole 
world knows it. Let them come and bum me. 
They do not die who die thus, for God the Eternal 
keeps them ever alive; and I will proclaim this cheer- 
fully at the stake." He refused to eat bacon, fasted 
forty days at a time in the expectation of the Mes- 
siah’s advent, rigidly observed the Sabbath, and 
studied the Bible and commentaries on it in Hebrew 
and Latin. Secreted about his person he had a Jew- 
ish prayer-book; and he quoted lengthy passages in 
the original at the numerous hearings before the 
tribunal. Further testimony showed that, in the 
absence of Dofia Isabel Otanez, his wife, he had cir- 
cumcised himself in his lodgings in Santiago de 
Chile with a pair of scissors, and that, being a skilled 
surgeon by profession, he had healed himself with 
the white of eggs and with ointments. He imposed 
all manner of penance upon himself, and faithfully 
kept the Jewish feasts and fasts. Eager to convert 
his sister, he wrote for her use a commentary on the 
Bible, which he translated into Spanish ; and in reply 
to her threatening taunts he exclaimed: “And if I 
had a thousand lives, I would gladly lose them in 
the service of the living God.” 

A number of theologians, professors of the uni- 
versity, and high churchmen, “the most learned in 
the kingdom,” were ordered by the judges to ar- 
gue with Francisco concerning the foundations of be- 
lief and the “fallacies” of Judaism; but after a long 

series of disputations (fifteen in all), 

Attempts extending over a period of nearly 
to Reclaim twelve years (1627-88), “instituted,” 
Him. so reads the official charge, “more for 
the reason of making an arrogant ex- 

hibition of his genius and sophistry than. because of 
a desire to embrace the holy Catholic faith,” the at- 
tempt to reclaim him was abandoned. During all 
these years he diligently “itemized his score against 
the religion of Christ,” by composing treatises and 
commentaries, “in duodecimo and quarto,” in Span- 
ish and Latin, “written in very small, beautiful 
characters, and sewn together with such dexterity 
that they looked like pamphlets from a bookstore, 
having been written with ink made of coals and 
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with the crooked leg of a hen.” One of these tracts 
consisted of 100 and the other of more than 103 
sheets; the title of a third being on translation, “ The 
Star of the Jews, by His Other Name Silva, Unde- 
serving of the God of Israel.” All these writings 
were duly confiscated by the tribunal, though, at 
several hearings, Francisco begged piteously that 
they be restored to him. On Jan. 26, 1633, he was 
sentenced to be surrendered to the secular arm. 

At this juncture a dramatic incident occurred. 
Though enfeebled by a fast of eighty days and con- 
sumed by religious zeal, Francisco contrived toswing 
himself through an opening iu his cell by means of 


a rope made of maize-stalks, which had served him : 


forbread. Hedid not attempt to escape, but boldly 
entered two other cells, where several wealthy and 
influential citizens of Lima, charged with Judaizing, 
were confined pending trial. He converted two 
Catholics to Judaism, and supplicd them with let- 
ters of recommendation to the syna- 
Converts  gogue-wardens in Rome. His work 
Fellow must have been very effective; for the 
Prisoners. judges particularly lamented “the 
proselytizing heresy in the dungeons 
of the holy and blessed Tribunal,” caused by Fran- 
cisco’s attempt. As one of its results, on Aug. 11, 
1635, a wholesale seizure of Lima’s foremost Portu- 
guese merchants took place, most of whom were im- 
prisoned for Judaizing. At the auto, celebrated on 
Jan. 93, 1689, the most costly and resplendent in the 
annals of Peru, eleven * judaizantes ” marched to the 
funeral pyre. All, clad in sanbenitos, carried green 
crosses, except the obstinate Francisco, who, “a 
mere bundle of bones,” pale and emaciated, with the 
long hair and beard of a Nazarite, and with his 
controversial tracts bound around his neck, ex- 
claimed as he perished in the flames: ^ This is the 
will of the Lord. I shall see the God of Israel face 
to face.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac Cardoso, Las Excelencias de los He- 
breos, pp. 923-324. Amsterdam, 1679; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 
953-954, Nos. 1854 et seq.: J. T. Medina, Historia del. Tribu- 
nal del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion en Chili, ii. 71-145, 
Santiago de Chile, 1890: G. A. Kohut, The Trial of Francisco 
Maldonado de Silva, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. 1l, 
1908, pp. 163-179. » 

A. G. A. K. 


SILVA, HEZEKIAH: Jewishauthor; bornat 
Leghorn in 1659; died at Jerusalem in 1698; son-in- 
law of the dayyan Mordecai Befael Malachi, About 
1679 he left his native city for Jerusalem, where he 
attended the yeshibah of Moses GALANTE, and ten 
years later he was sent to Europe to collect funds 
for Jerusalem. In 1691 he was in Amsterdam and 
began the printing of his work “Peri Hadash,” a 
commentary on the Yoreh De‘ah. He remained in 
that city fora year. Five years later he was again 
at Jerusalem, his movements in the interim being 
unknown. He took a decided interest in the con- 
troversy of Moses Haaiz against Vega, but his 
death cut short hisactivity in behalf of the former. 

The freedom with which Silva discussed halakic 
problems brought the ban of the rabbis of Cairo upon 
his “Peri Hadash,” but it was afterward removed 
by Abraham Levi, although the two men, spiri- 
tually akin, were personally unacquainted. This 
work of Silva’s was supplemented by a second and 
a third part, both edited by his son David, and bear- 
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ing the approbation of the chief authorities of the 
time (Amsterdam, 1706-80). Silva was likewise the 
authorof the ^ Mayim Hay yim," containing a collec- 
tion of notes on Talmudic treatises, together with re- 
sponsa and a portion of the * Yad” of Maimonides. 
Silva expressly states that he was a teacher at Jeru- 
salem, not a rabbi, but despite this statement Luncz 
claims that he was chief rabbi of Jerusalem and 
that he died in 1740. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: AZulai, Shem ha-Gedolim ; Gratz, Gesch. x. 
220: Luncz, Yerushalayim, i. 190; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 323- 
324; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 845. 

E. C. L. GnU. 


SILVA,JOÀO MENDES DA: Brazilian poet 
and attorney; born in Rio de Janeiro 1656; died at 
Lisbon Jan. 9, 1736. He took his degree in law at 
the University of Coimbra, and, upon his return to 
Brazil, married Lourenca Coutinho, who was sev- 
eral times arraigned by the Inquisition in Portugal 
for relapsing into Judaism. She was “reconciled ” 
at an auto celebrated July 9, 1713, and condemned 
to *carcere a arbitrio" at another auto, held Oct. 
19, 1789, one day before the martyrdom of her 
youngest son, Antonio José da Sıva. She is said 
to have died three months after his execution. João 
Mendes, after the arrest of his wife by the spies of 
the Holy Office, followed her to Portugal, where he 
resumed work in his profession, practising law con- 
jointly with his son Antonio, until the latter was 
seized and imprisoned on Aug. 8, 1726. 

Da Silva was the author of the following poetical 
works, now lost (the titles being preserved by Ma- 
chado): “ Officio da Cruz” (translation in verse) ; “Fa- 
pula de Leandro e Ero” (in octaves); " Poema Lyri- 
co: Christiaos”; and translation ofahymn inscribed 
to St. Barbara. It is said by the critic Ferdinand 
Wolf that João chose these themes either effectually 
to hide his Jewish antecedents, or to give evidence 
of loyalty to the new faith. Because of his zeal as 
a professing Christian (though he was really a Ma- 
rano), he was the only member of his family who 
was spared by the Inquisition. He had three sons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, iv. 

186; Ferdinand Wolf. Antonio José da Silva, pp. 5-6, Vienna, 

1900; G. A. Kobut,in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. No. iv, pp. 

136-188, 177-178; J. M. de Macedo, Brazilian Biographical 

Annual, pp. 4411-12, Rio de Janeiro, 1876. x 

8. G. A. K. 

SILVA, LUCIUS FLAVIUS: Governor of 
Judea in 73; consul in 81. He accomplished the 
difficult task of taking the fortress of MASADA from 
the Sicarii. See PROCURATORS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schtirer, Gesch. 3d ed., 1. 644; Prosopographia 

Imperii Romani, ii. $5. 

G. - B. KR. 

SILVA, SAMUEL DA: Physician of Portu- 
guese birth who lived in Amsterdam in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. He is known es- 
pecially through his energetic proceedings against 
Uriel da Costa. Before the latter's 4 Examination 
of the Pharisaic Tradition” had appeared in print, 
Silva, who had had an opportunity to read part 
of it in manuscript, issued à booklet in Portuguese 
against its author (Amsterdam, 1693). This pam- 
phlet, copies of which are now very rare, was writ- 
ten at the direction of the foremost members of the 
young community of Spanish-Portuguese Jews in 
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Amsterdam; and it appeared under the title * Tra- 
tado da Immortalidade da Alma . . . em Que Tam- 
bem se Mostra a Ignorancia de Certo Contrariador 
de Nosso Tempo, Que Entre Outros Muytos Erros 
Deu Neste Delirio de Ter Para si e Publicar Que 
à Alma do Homem Acaba Juntamente com o Cor- 
po." Itisan able treatise on the subject discussed, 
and alludes to Da Costa only by his first name: *I 
now come to thee, thou blind and incapable Uriel.” 
Ten years previous to the publication of this pam- 
phlet Samuel da Silva made a Spanish translation of 
Moses Maimonides’ tract on repentance, which ap- 
peared under the title “Tratado de la Tesuvah o 
Contricion, Traduz. Palabra por Palabra de Len- 
gua Hebrayca en Espafiol” (Amsterdam, 10613). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. .p. 296; 

Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 1115; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden 

in Portugal, p. 288; idem, Bibi. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 102, 

S. M. K. 


SILVER. See METALS. 


SILVERMAN, JOSEPH: American rabbi: 
born at Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 25, 1860. Educated 
at the high school, the university (A.B. 1883), and 
the Hebrew Union College (rabbi, 1884) of his na- 
tive town, he became rabbi successively at Dallas, 
Texas (1884), and Galveston, Texas (1885); since 
1888 he has been rabbi at the Temple Emanu-El in 
New York city, until 1899 as assistant to Gustay 
Gottheil. 

Silverman was president of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis from 1900 to 1903; and 
since the latter year he has been vice-president of 
the New York Board of Jewish Ministers. He is 
also a member of the board of governors of the Ho- 
brew Union College of Cincinnati, and the organizer 
of the Emanu-El Brotherhood. In 1892, and again 
in 1904, he delivered the opening prayer in the 
House of Representatives at Washington. 

Silverman is the author of a “Catechism ” (Gal- 
veston, Texas, 1885); and he has contributed articles 
to the Jewish periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1904. 
A. F. T. H. 


SILVERSMITH. See Gonpsurrus AND SIL- 
VERSMITIIS, | 

SILVEYRA (SILVEIRA), ABRAHAM 
(DIEGO) GOMES: Poet and preacher; long resi- 
dent in various French and Dutch towns, finally 
settling at Amsterdam. He was a member of the 
Academy of Poets founded by D. Manuel de Bel- 
monte in 1676, and was the author of a collection of 
"Sermones" containing six homilies on various 
texts of the Bible and a funeral oration on Rachel 
de Pinto. His “Entretenimientos Gustosos o Dia- 
logos Burlescos Entre un Judio, Turco, Reformado y 
Catolico” and his * Dissertaciones Sobre el Mesias,” 
which he translated from the French, are extant in 
manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Hsp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 102 et 


seq.; Catalogue de... Feu M. D. Henriques de Castro, p. 
58, Amsterdam, n.d. 


S. M. K. 

SILVEYRA, MIGUEL DE: Spanish poet; 
born in Celorico, Portugal, in the last third of the six- 
teenth century; died at Naples in 1688. He studied 
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philosophy at Coimbra, and jurisprudence, medi- 

cine, and mathematics at Salamanca; and for twenty 

years lectured at the Spanish court on different 
branches of science and on poetry. At an ad- 
vanced age he went to Naples with his patron, 

Ramon Philip de Guzman, Duke of Medina de la 

Torres, and here his great heroic poem “ El Macabeo, 

Poema Heroico en Octavos" appeared (1638; 9d cd, 

Madrid, 1781). Silveyra, who was a relative of 

Thomas de Pinedo, has been placed among the Jew- 

ish poets by Daniel Levi de Barrios, while Diezeand 

Ticknor doubt if he was evera professing Jew. An- 

tonio Enriques Gomez, in the prologue to his 

"Samson Nazareno," classes Silveyra with such 

poets as Camöens, while others, on account of his. 

grandiloquent style, value him but little. Silveyra 
is said to have translated into Spanish Pedro Ma- 
theo's version of “ Vida de Elio Sedano ” (Barcelona, 

1621). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, iii. 
486 et seq.; Velasques-Dieze, Gesch. der Spanischen Dicht- 
kunst, p. 895; Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, ii. 
451; Rios, Estudios Sobre los Judios de España, pp. 556 et 


seq.; Don Levi de Barrios, Relacion de los Poetas, p. 34. 
S. M. K. 


SIMA (SAMA): Babylonian amora of the lat- 
ter half of the fourth and of the beginning of the 
fifth century; son of Rab Ashi. He is known 
through halakic questions which he addressed to 
his father (Ket. 83b, 69a; Zeb. 19b, 24a; Men. 25a; 
B. K. 18a). According to Rashi's commentary on 
Ket. 69a, ne died before his father; that is, before: 
427 (see, however, Heilprin, “Seder ha-Dorot,” p. 
207a). 


Wel B. S. Q. 


SIMCHOWITZ, SAMUEL: Russian rabbin- 
ical writer; born in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; died at Slutzk March, 1896. He possessed. 
a thorough rabbinical knowledge, and at the same 
time was well versed in modern literature. Nu- 
merous essays from his pen appeared in the “ Peters- 
burger Herold.” In 1866 he was invited to the 
Orthodox rabbinate of Vienna, but he refused this. 
call as well as one received two years later to War- 
saw. Many of his Talmudic novelle, as well 
as responsa bearing on the ritual codices, are extant 
in manuscript. In 1894 he was a member of the 
great rabbinical synod held in St. Petersburg. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 1896, p. 305; Fuenn, Keneset Yis- 

rael, 1888, iii. 220. 

E. C. s. O. 

SIMEON (npow).—Biblical Data: Second 
son of Jacob by Leah, and progenitor of one of the: 
tribes of Israel; bornat Padan-aram. In Gen. xxix. 
33 the origin of the name is given: “God hath 
heard that Lam hated” (R. V.). Various etymolog- 
ical theories have been advanced, of which those of’ 
Fürst and Redslob may be mentioned. The former: 
(“ Hebrüisches Handwörterbuch ”) explains the name 
as meaning “the famous one”; the latter (“Dic 
Alttestamentlichen Namen,” p. 93) compares it to: 
an Arabic word meaning *bondmen." Simeon was 
prominent in twoincidents: He was associated with 
his brother Levi in the massacre of the Shechemites: 
in revenge for the defllement of Dinah, for which 
act he was rebuked by Jacob (Gen. xxxiv. 95 et: 
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seq.); and he was taken by Joseph as a hostage and 
imprisoned until his prothers had returned with Ben- 
jamin (Gen. xlii. 24 et seq.). The reason that Joseph 
selected Simeon may have been that the latter was 
the eldest after Reuben, who was spared by J oseph 
in return for his interference on Joseph's behalf 
many years before (Gen. xxxvii. 21-22; comp. 
SIMEON IN APOCRYPHAL AND RABBINICAL LrrERA- 
TURE} Simeon had six sons, all of whom migrated 
t0 Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 8, 10). 
J. M. SEL. 

— —In Apocryphal and Rabbinical Litera- 
ture: Simeon was born on the twenty-first day of 
the tenth month (Tebet) of the year 2124 after the 
Creation (Book of Jubilees xxviii. 18; Midr. Tadshe, 
in Epstein, * Mi-Kadmoniyy ot ha-Yehudim,” p. 
xxii.). His name is interpreted as meaning “he 
who listens to the words of God” (Gen. R. Ixxi. 4); 
or, according to another authority (Midr. ha-Gadol 
to Gen. xxix. 88), it is composed of py oy (= “ there 
is sin "), Leah alluding under this name to Zimri, the 
Simeonite prince who sinned with the Midianite 
woman (comp. Num. xxv. 6,14). Referring to the 
narrative of the destruction of the Shechemites by 
Simeon and Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 25 et seg.), the “Sefer 
ha-Yashar” brings Simeon into sull greater promi- 
nence. When Hamor asked Dinah's hand for his 
son Shechem, Simeon and Levi, to outwit him, re- 
plied that some delay was necessary in order to con- 
sult their grandfather Isaac about the matter. After 
Hamor had gone it was Simeon who advised his 
brothers to require the circumcision of all the men 
of Shechem, and by this means place them at their 
mercy (“Sefer ha-Yashar," section “ Wayishlah,” 
p. 52a, Leghorn, 1870). However, many of the men 
escaped circumcision ; and Simeon, who was then 
only thirteen years old (Gen. R. Ixxx. 9), had to fight 
against them as well as against the women of 
the city. Owing to his extraordinary strength, 
he and Levi slew all the men and captured eighty- 
five young women, One of whom, named Bonah, 
Simeon married (“Sefer ha-Yashar, " Le. p. 54a). 

Simeon was prominent also in the war 


His against the Canaanites described in. 
Strength. the Midrash Wayissa‘u and at greater 


length in the “Sefer ha-Yashar ” (see 

JUDAH IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE). He is always 
represented as having a particularly powerful voice; 
and it is said that once, in the brunt of a battle, 
when he shouted, the enemy fled in terror at the 
sound (“Sefer ha-Yashar, "Le. p. 61a). 
The Rabbis cite Simeon as the most implacable 
antagonist of Joseph. In Test. Patr., Simeon, 2, 
where Simeon is stated to have been very strong and 
fearless, it is likewise said that he was of a very 
envious character. He was thus filled with spite 
against Joseph for the particular love borne to 
him by Jacob; and he intended to kill him. Ac- 
cording to the “Sefer ha-Yashar” (* Wayesheb," p. 
67a), it was Simeon who said: “Behold, this dreamer 
cometh. Come now therefore, and let us slay him” 
(Gen, xxxvii. 19-20; comp. Targ. pseudo-Jonathan 
ad loc.). The Rabbis hold that it was Simeon, too, 
who cast Joseph into the pit, and that he afterward 
ordered that stones. be thrown therein (Gen. R. 
Ixxxiv. 15; Tan., Wayesheb, 13). Later, when a 


dispute concerning Joseph arose between the broth- 
ers and the Midianites (see JosEPH IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE), Simeon distinguished himself by his 
heroism. On this occasion he again made use of his 
terrible voice, in such a way that the earth began to 
quake, and the Midianites, frightened and prostra- 
ting themselves on the ground, consented to arrange 
the matter amicably (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” Lc. p. 68a). 
In the Testament. of the Twelve Patriarchs (/.c.). 
however, it is stated that Simeon was not present 
at the sale of Joseph, having gone to Shechem. But 
for five months he was furiously angry with Judah 
for having sold Joseph to the Midianites, and thus 
allowed him to remain alive. As a punishment 
for his inhuman conduct toward Joseph, Simeon’s 
right band withered for seven days; Simeon then 
acknowledged his wrong-doing and exhibited pen- 
itence, whereupon his hand was healed. Accord- 
ing to one authority, after the sale of Joseph, 
Simeon married his sister Dinah, whoat the destruc- 
tion of the Shechemites would not leave her sedu- 
cer’s house until Simeon had sworn to make her his 
wife. She boreto Simeon his sixth son, Shaul, who 
is styled in Gen. xlvi. 10 “the son of a Canaanitish 
woman ” (Gen. R. Ixxx. 10). The “Sefer ha-Yashar ” 
(l.c. p. 75a) states that: Shaul was Simeon's son by 
Bonah, while by Dinah were born to him the first 
five sons enumerated in Gen. /.c. 

The Rabbis give two reasons why Simeon was 
chosen by Joseph fora hostage (see SIMEON, BIBLICAL 


Dara): (1) Joseph desired to pun- 

Why ish Simeon for having thrown him into 
Joseph's the pit; and (2) he wished to separate 
Hostage. Simeon from Levi, lest they together 


might destroy Egypt as they had des- 
troyed Shechem (Gen. R. xci. 6). Simeon natu- 
rally was not willing to go to prison; and when, 
at Joseph’s call, seventy mighty Egyptians ap- 
proached to take him by force, he uttered a cry SO 
terrible that they became frightened and ran away. 
It was Manasseh, Joseph’s son, who subdued Simeon 
and led him to prison (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” section 
“Mikkez,” p. 86a). The Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Simeon, 4), however, conformably to its 
statement that Simeon repented, declares that he 
recognized the justice of his punishment, and did not 
complain, but went willingly to prison. Contrary 
to the foregoing account of Simeon’s extraordinary 
strength, the Rabbis declare that he was not one of 
the stronger of Jacob’s sons, and they state that he 
was one of the five brothers brou ght by Joseph before 
Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii. 2; Gen. R. xcv. 9). 
Simeon died at the age of 120, seventy-five years 
after Jacob and his children went to Egypt, aud 
hence three years before Reuben's death (Seder ‘Olam 
Zuta; Midr. Tadshe l.c. ; “Sefer ha-Yashar," sec- 
tion “Shemot,” p. 103a; Test. Patr., Simeon, 8; 
but this statement conflicts with Num. R. xiii. 10, 
which relates that Simeon was the head of the Patri- 
archs after Reuben's death; see REUBEN IN RAB- 
BINICAL AND APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE). It is said 
in Gen. R. c. 12 that the remains of all the Patri- 
archs were enclosed in coffins and taken to the land of 
Canaan by the Israelites at the time of the Exodus. 
Jut the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (J.c.) 
declares that Simeon’s remains, which had been put 


Simeon 


into a coffin of imperishable wood, were secretly 
brought to Hebron at the time of the Egyptian war. 

W. B. M. SEL. 

SIMEON, TRIBE OF.—Biblical Data: This 

tribe traces its descent from Simeon, second son of 
Jacob by Leah. He was the brother of Levi and 
Dinah, according to Gen. xxxvi. 95, xlix. 5, but 
elsewhere (čb. xxx. 1-9, xlvi. 8-15) it is stated that 
he had five full brothers. How many sisters he had 
is not related (db. xxxvii. 85, xlvi. 7). Simeon and 
Reuben are mentioned together in Gen. xlviii, 5; and 
in Judges i. 3 Simeon is styled brother of Judah. 

In company with Levi, Simeon attacked Shechem 

(Gen. xxxiv.), for which act he was cursed by 
Jacob with dispersion among the tribes (ib. xlix. 
9-7). In the Dinah story Simeon is connected with 
the district of Shechem; but in the geographical 
lists (Josh. xix. 1-9; I Chron. iv. 24-33) he is con- 
nected with the southern country and associated 
with Judah, with whom he made common cause in 
the conquest of Palestine also (Judges i.). At the 
first enumeration (Num. i. 23) the tribe counted 
59,800 members; at the second (č. xxvi. 14) it num- 
bered only 22,200. The Chronicler in I Chron. xii. 
25 mentions the tribe as being large in the time of 
David; in another passage (75. iv. 27) he acknowl- 
edges its feebleness. The lists of the clans of 
Simeon are given in Gen. xlvi. 10 and Ex. vi. 15. 
A different list appears in I Chron. iv. 24 et seq., 
which is practically identical with another in Num. 
xxvi. 12-14. The towns belonging to Simeon are 
mentioned in Josh. xix. 2-6 and, with some devia- 
tions, in I Chron. iv. 28 et seg. In Josh. xv. 26-82, 
42 all these places are reckoned as belonging to 
Judah; and to the same tribe are elsewhere as- 
cribed such cities as Ziklag (I Sam. xvii. 6), Hor- 
mah (75. xxx. 30), and Beer-sheba (I Kings xix. 8). 

The Chronicler has an account of movements of 

the tribe, containing several statements the relation 
of which to one another is not clear. According to 
I Chron. iv. 38-40, certain Simeonites pushed down 
to the district of Gedor in search of pasture for their 
sheep. According to verse 41 of the same chapter 
(R. V.), these men “came in the days of Hezekiah” 
and “smote their tents, and the Meunim that were 
found there, and destroyed them utterly . . ., and 
dwelt in their stead." According to verses 42 and 
43, some of them (500 men with four leaders) went 
to Mount Seir, smote those who were left of the 
fugitive Amalekites, and settled there, 

E. G. N. C. L. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Dinah story 
is told in the Book of Jubilees (xxxiv. 2-8) in a dif- 
ferent way (comp. Charles ad loc. and the literature 
cited by him). In the Midrash it is said that all the 
tribes had intermarried in Egypt, except Reuben, 
Simeon, and Levi, which neither intermarried nor 
worshiped idols (Num. R. xiii. 8 and parallel pas- 
sages). With reference to Gen. xlix. 7, the Midrash 
States that in the affair with Zimri (Num. xxv. 1-9) 
there fell of the tribe of Simeon 24,000 men, whose 
widows were scattered among the other tribes. All 
the beggars and elementary-school teachers were of 
the tribe of Simeon (Gen. R. xeviii. 5, xcix. 7; Num. 
R. xxi. 8. The majority of the mixed multitude 
that had come out of Egypt with Israel intermar- 
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ried with the tribe of Simeon (comp. Chefetz. “Sefer 
Midrash Abot,” s.v. “Simeon 7". Eldad ha-Dani re- 


lates that the tribe of Simeon and the half-tribe of 
. Manasseh lived in the land of the Chaldeans (another 


version says in the land of the Chazars), a six-month 
journey from Jerusalem. "They were the largest 
among the tribes, and took tribute from twenty- 
five kings, some of whom were Arabians. In an 
apocryphal midrash (apy. 494 INDpy) the following 
passage occurs: “In the twelfth year of Hezekiah, 
Sennacherib took Judah and Simeon captive. Hav- 
ing learned of the rebellion of the Ethiopians, he 
took them with him to Ethiopia, where they re- 
mained behind the Dark Mountains. When the 
Chazars adopted Judaism Simeon joined them. A 
part of the Falashas are said to claim descent from 
the tribe of Simeon " (* Ha-Shiloah,” ix. 860). 
W. B. l Ls L. 


— Critical View: To the positive data noted 
above it must be added that Simeon is nowhere 
mentioned as a component part of the kingdom of 
Judah and that his name occurs neither in Judges 
iv., v., nor in Deut. xxxiii., whence it would ap- 
pear that Simeon was not always counted as a 
tribe. In the last-cited chapter, indeed, some man- 
uscripts of the Septuagint insert the name of Simeon 
in verse 6b (compare the twentieth rule in the Ba- 
raita of the thirty-two rules of R. Eliezer b. Jose 
ha-Gelili) This, however, may be a deliberate 
correction unsupported by Hebrew manuscripts. 
Other solutions of the difficulty have been proposed 
by Kohler (“Der Segen Jacob’s,” p. 5) and by Grütz 
(* Gesch." 2d ed., i, 468), and have been accepted 
with modifications by Heilprin (“The Historical 
Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews," i. 118; comp. 
Halévy in “Journal Asiatique," 1897a, pp. 829- 
331) and Bacon (“Triple Tradition of the Exodus,” 
p 270). Because of the unnatural shortness of the 
blessing of Judah, and the character of Levi's 
blessing, which seems too warlike for a non-secu- 
lar tribe, Kohler conjectures that in the chapter 
of Deuteronomy cited, verse 7 has fallen out of its 
place and should follow verse 10; so that verses 7- 
11 would form the blessing of Judah. | Grütz boldly 


- substitutes “Simeon” for “Judah” in verse 7, which 


is approved by Heilprin and Bacon as far as verse 7a 
is concerned, whileat the same time they change the 
order of the verses as proposed by Kohler. Later 
commentators, however, consider such changes un- 
warranted (comp. Driver ad loc.). 

Many attempts have been made to connect Sim- 
eon with Ishmael and Massa, and with the founders 
of Mecca, the establishment of Saul's kingdom, etc. 
All that seems certain, to judge from the foregoing 
data and from the fact that a prominent subclan is 
called “Shaul, the son of a Canaanitish woman,” is 
that the tribe of Simeon was of mixed origin and 
was at an early date fused with Judah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graf, Der Stamm Simeon; idem, Gesch. der 
Bücher des Alten Testaments, p. 221; Kuenen, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, p. 255; Wellhausen, Composition des Hexa- 
teuch’s, 2d ed., pp. 312, 853; idem, Israelitische und Jüdische 
Geschichte, 3d ed., p. 85; Graetz, Hist. i.; comp. Index, 8.v.; 
Kittel, Hist. of the Hebrews, ii.69; commentaries of Delitzsch, 
Dillmann, Gunkel, and Holzinger on Genesis, and of Dill- 
mann, Driver, Steuernagel, and Berthelot on Deuteronomy: 
also Moore on J'udges, pp. 12, 36, 240; Hastings, Dict. Bible ; 
Cheyne and Black, Encyc. Bibl. s.v. i 
E. G. H. C. L. 
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SIMEON: Tanna of the first generation ; brother 
of Azariah and uncle of Eleazar ben Azariah. He 
is mentioned only once in the Mishnah, in Zeb. i. 2, 
where a saying of his has been preserved. He is 
named after his brother Azariah, who was à mer- 
chant, and who paid gimeon's living expenses in 
order that he might pursue undisturbed the study 
of the Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 362. 


w. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON I.: Son of Hillel and father of Gama- 
Viel I. Nothing is known of him except his name 
and the fact that he was the successor of Hillel as 
president of the Sanhedrin (Shab. 15a). 

W. B. | J. Z. L. 

SIMEON II. (BEN GAMALIEL I.): Presi- 
dent of the Great Sanhedrin at Jerusalem in the last 
two decades ‘before . the destruction of the Temple. 
Not merely a scholar, but a man of resolution and 
courage also, he was one of the leaders in the revolt 
against the Romans. Aithough he was the chief of 
the Pharisees during the revolt, he did not hesitate 
to make common cause with the Sadducean former 
high priest Anan. Even his adversary J osephus 
praises him, saying that Simeon was à circumspect 
‘and energetic man, who would have carried the 
revolt to a successful conclusion if his counse: had 
been consistently followed (Josephus, “ Vita,” S 38). 
Simeon b. Gamaliel died before the outbreak was 
quelled; he is said to have been executed by the 
Romans (Sem. viii.), thou gh this statement lacks his- 
torical support. 

Tittle is known of his activity asa teacher of the 
Law, though it may be assumed that he followed the 
liberal interpretations of his grandfather Hillel. He 
held that no rules and regulations should beimposed 
upon the people which they were unable to follow 
(Tosef., Sanh. ii, 13). Once, when poultry was 
very dear at J erusalem, so that the women obliged 
to bring their offering of doves were hardly able to 
bear the great expense, Simeon issued a decree per- 
mitting a woman who ordinarily would be obliged 
40 offer five pairs of doves to offer only one pair; in 


cousequence of this decree the price declined to one- 


fourth (Ker. i. 7. No other halakot by him have 
been preserved, although probably many of his 
halakic sentences are included in those of the 
“Bet Hillel.” His rule of life was: “All my days 
lhave grown up among Sages, and I have found 
that there is nothing better than silence, and that he 
who talks much gives rise to sin. Not interpreta- 
tion and study but work is the most virtuous thing " 
(Abot i. 17). 

BipnioGRarny : Frankel, Hodegctica in Mischnam, pp. 63-61; 


Brill, Einleitung üt die Mischna, i. 55-57; Weiss, Dor, i- 

190-191; Gritz, Gesch. tii. 470. 

W. B. do rae 

SIMEON (BEN GAMALIEL II.): Tanna of 
the third generation, and president of the Great 
Sanhedrin. Simeon was a youth in Bethar when 
the Bar Kokba war broke out, bué when that for- 
tress was taken by the Romans he managed to 
escape the massacre (Git. 58a; Sotah 49b; B. K. 
89a). On the restoration of the college at Usha, 
Simeon was elected its president, this dignity being 
bestowed upon him not only because he was a de- 
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scendant of the house of Hillel, but in recognition 
of his personal worth and influence. There were 
many children in his family, one-half of whom were 
instructed in the Torah, and the other half in Greek 
philosophy (2.). Simeon himself seems to have 
been trained in Greek philoso phy; this probably ac- 
counts for his declaring later that the Scriptures 
might be written only in the original text and in 
Greek (Meg. 9b: i. 8; Yer. Meg. Tic). Simeon ap- 
pears to have studied natural science as well, for 
some of his sayings betray a scientific knowledge 

of the nature of plants and animals, 


Wide while others concern the anatomy of 
Knowl- the human body and the means of 
edge. avoiding or of curing disease (Ber. 25a, 


40a; Shab. 7Sa, 128b; Yeb. 80b; Ket. 
59b, 110b). It is not known who were his teachers 
in the Halakah; he transmits sayings of R. Judah 
b. Ilai (Toset., Kelim, B. K. v. 4), of R. Meir 
(Toset., D. M. iv. 15; Ket. vi. 10), and of R. Jose 
b. Halafta (Tosef.. Dem. iii. 12; Tos. Toh. xi. 16). 
The last-named was honored asa teacher by Simeon, 
who addressed questions to him, and put many of 
his decisions into practise (Suk. 26a; Tosef., Dem. 
iii. 14). 

During Simeon’s patriarchate the Jews were har- 
ried by daily persecutions and oppressious. In re- 
gard to these Simeon observes: “Our forefathers 
knew suffering only from à distance, but we have 
been surrounded by it for so many days, years, and 
cycles that we are more justified than they in be- 
coming impatient ” (Cant. R. iii. 9). “ Were we, as 
of yore, to inscribe upon a memorial scroll our suf- 
ferings and our occasional deliverances therefrom, 
we should not find room for all” (Shab. 18b). 

Jewish internal affairs were more firmly organized 
by Simeon b. Gamaliel, and the patriarchate attained 
under him a degree of honor previously unknown. 
While formerly only two persons, the nasi and 
the ab bet din, presided over the college, Simeon 
established the additional office of hakam, with au- 
thority equal to that of the others, appointing R. 
Meir to the new office. In order, however, to dis- 
tinguish between the dignity of the patriarchal office 
and that attaching to the offices of the ab bet din 
and the hakam, Simeon issued an order to the effect 
that the honors formerly bestowed alike upon the 
nasi and the ab bet din were henceforth to be re- 
served for the patriarch (nasi). while minor honors 
were to be accorded the ab bet din and the hakam. 
By this ruling Simeon incurred the enmity of R. 
Meir, the hakam, and of R. Nathan, the ab bet din 
(Hor. 13b). Simeon had made this arrangement, 
not from personal motives, but in order to increase 
the authority of the college over which the nasi 
presided, and to promote due respect for learning. 
His personal humility is evidenced by his sayings . 
to his son Judah, as well as by the latter's sayings 
(B. M. 84b. 55a). 

In halakic matters Simeon inclined toward lenient 

interpretation of the laws, and he 

As avoided adding to the difficulties at- 
Halakist. tending their observance. In many 
instanees in which an act, in itself not 

forbidden by Biblical law, had later been prohibited 
merely out of fear that it might lead to trans 


Simeon 
Simeon b. Halafta 
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gressions, Simeon declared it permissible, saying 
that “fear should not be admitted as a factor in 
a decision? (Shab. 18a, 40b, 147b; Yoma Tib; 
B. M. 69b; Bek. 24a: Pes. 10b) Of his hala- 
kie opinions about thirty relating to the Sabbath 


regulations and fifteen referring to the seventh year 
(^shebi'it") have been preserved, in nearly ali of 


which the liberality of viewsisevident. He always 
took into consideration the common usage, and he 
often maintained that the ultimate decision must fol- 
low common tradition (Ket. vi. 4; D. M. vii. 1; B. B. 
x. 1). The habits of the individual must also be con- 
sidered (Ta'an. 80a). In his regulations regarding 
the legal relations of man and wife he made it an 
invariable rule to protect the rights and the dignity 
of the latter in preference to those of the former 
(Ket. v. 5, vii. 9, xiii. 10). He endeavored to pro- 
tect the slaves and secure to them certain rights 
(Git. 12b, 37b, 40b). The weal of the community 
is more important than the interests and rights of 
the individual, and the latter must be sacrificed to 
the former (Ket. 52b; Git. 37b). He especially strove 
to maintain the authority of the magistrates; ac- 
cording to his opinion the decisions of a court of 
law must be upheld, even though a slight error has 
been made; otherwise its dignity would suffer (Ket. 
xi. 5). 

Simeon's decisions are mostly founded on sound 
common sense and an intimate acquaintance with 
the subjects treated, and, with three exceptions (B. 
B. 178b; Git. 74b; Sanh. 81a), his views, as set 
forth in the Mishnah, have been accepted as valid 
(Git. 75a). He often cites the conditions of the past, 
which he learned probably from the traditions of 
his house, and which are highly important for the 
knowledge of older customs and habits. Hespeaks 
of the earlier festive celebrations in Jerusalem on 
the Fifteenth of Ab and on the Day of Atonement 
(Ta‘an. iv. 8); of the customs followed there at 
meals when guests were present (Tosef., Ber. iv. 9 
et seq.); of the work on the pools of Siloah (‘Ar. 1b); 
of the nature of the marriage contract (Tosef., 
Sanh. vii.1) and the bill of divorce (Tosef., Git. 
ix. 18). 

Several of Simeon’s haggadic sayings and deci- 
sions also have been preserved. “The moral and 

social constitution of the world rests 
As on three principles—truth, justice, 
Haggadist. and peace” (Abot i. 18). “Great is 
| peace, for Aaron the priest became 
famous only because he sought peace” (* perek ha- 
shalom”; comp. Mal. ii. 6). “Justice must be ac- 
corded to non-Jews as to Jews; the former should 
have the option of seeking judgment before either a 
Jewish or a pagan court” (Sifre, Deut. 16 fed. 
Friedmann, p. 68b]). Simeon praised the Samari- 
tans for observing more strictly than did the Israel- 
ites such commandments of the Torah as they 
recognized (Kid. 76a). The Scripture is in many 
places to be understood figuratively and not liter- 
ally (Sifre, Deut. 25 [ed. Friedmann. p. 70a]. “Ts 
is unnecessary to erect monuments to the pious; 
their sayings will preserve their memories? (Yer, 
Shek. 47a; Gen. R. Ixxxii. 11). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 368-370; Frankel, 
Hodegetica in Misehnam, pp. 178-185; Weiss, Dor, ii. 171- 


177; Brüll, Einleitung in die Mischna, i. 208-209; Ph. Bloch, 
in Monatsschrift, 1861, pp. 81-97, 121-133; Grütz, Gesch. iv. 
173, 187-189; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 322-884. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON B. ABBA: Palestinian amora of the 
third generation; pupil of Hanina b. Hama, who es- 
teemed him highly. and of Johanan, who would 
have been glad to ordain him (Sanh. 14a). Simeon’s 
family came originally from Babylonia ; Simeon him- 
self lived in Palestine in such great poverty that his 
teacher Johanan applied to-him the saying of Eccl. 
ix. 11, “Bread is not to the wise” (Hebr.; Yer. Bik. 
65d). On the advice of his teacher Hanina he mat- 
ried, successively, the two daughters of Mar Samuel, 
the head of the school of Nehardea, who had been 
taken to Palestine as prisoners (Ket. 98a). Both of 
them, however, died a short time after their mar- 
riage (Yer. Ket. ii. 26a). When Simeon desired to 
travel abroad, and requested his teacher Hanina to 
give him a letter of recommendation, the latter dis- 
suaded him from his project, declaring, “ To-morrow 
I shall go to thy father’s, where they will reproach 
me, saying, ‘ We hada worthy scion in the land of 
Israel, and thou hast allowed him to go to another 
country’ ” (Yer. M. K. Ste). 

After the death of Hanina, and while Johanan 
was still living, Simeon left Palestine and settled 
in Damascus. But after Johanan’s death, Abbahu 
wrote to Simeon at Damascus and persuaded him to 
return to Palestine (Yer. Bik. 68d). According to 
one tradition, Simeon was a grave-digger in Sep- 
phoris. In this occupation, which involved the col- 
lecting of bones from old graves, he evolved the 
peculiar idea that he could tell by the appearance 
of a bone what the person to whom it had belonged 
had been accustomed to drink: black bones belonged 
to persons who had been accustomed to drink cold 
water, red bones to wine-drinkers, while white bones 
showed that their owners had drunk warm water 
(Gen. R. Ixxxix. 2). 

Simeon transmitted sayings of his teachers Ha- 
nina and Johanan, also of Joshua b. Levi and Sim- 
eon b. Lakish. Many of his own haggadic say- 
ings have been preserved. One of them runs: 
“There are two kinds of acts of love, that of partici- 
pation in a wedding ceremony, and that of partici- 
pation in a funeral, When two occur together, and 
thou hast an opportunity to attend one, but not 
both, and dost not know which to choose, be taught 
by the words of Solomon, who said, ‘ It is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to go to the house 
of feasting ' " (Eccl. vii. 9; Tan., Wayishlah. 23 fed. 
Buber, p. 88a]). i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. ii. 201-204. 
W. B. de £5 ls 


SIMEON B. ABSALOM: Amora the period 
of whose activity is not known. Only two hag- 
gadic sentences by him have been preserved. One, on 
Judges iv. 5, declares that Deborah sat under a palm- 
tree instead of in her house, in order to escape any 
possible suspicion (Meg. 14a). "The other explains 
why David, when fleeing from Absalom, composed 
a "mizmor" or psalm (Ps. iii.) and not a “kinah” 
or lament (Ber. 7b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ay. Pal. Amor. iii. 775. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
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‘(AKASHYAH: Tanna of the 
Only one of his haggadic sen- 


SIMEON B. 
second: generation. 
tences has been preserved, namely, that explaining 
Job xii. 12, 20, in which he declares that coarse and 
uneducated persons lose in intelligence as they grow 


old, while scholars become more intelligent with 
advancing years (Kin. iii. 6). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 364. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
SIMEON, AKIBA BAER. See AKIBA BAER. 


SIMEON B. BOETHUS: The first high priest 
of the family of Boethus in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. He wasa native of Alexandria. He owed his 
appointment as high priest to his daughter Mari- 
amne, who captivated Herod by her beauty, the king 
advancing her father in office in order to give Mari- 
amne a certain rank when he made her his wife. 
When Herod subsequently put away this second 
Mariamne, Simeon was deposed from the high-priest- 
hood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. iii. 223-285. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
SIMEON HA-DARSHAN. See KAYYARA, 
SIMEON. 


SIMEON B. ELEAZAR: Tanna of the fourth 
generation ; probably asonof R. Eleazarb. Shammua'. 
He was a pupil of R, Meir, whose sentences, both 
halakic and haggadic, he transmitted (Hul. 6a; Shab. 
134a; ‘Er. 29a). The following anecdote, related of 
him, shows how he strove for perfection, a charac- 
teristic which is evidenced in his ethical sentences 
also: Once, on returning in a very joyful mood 
from the academy to his native city, he met an ex- 
cecdingly ugly man who saluted him. Simeon did 
not return the greeting, and even mocked the man 
on account of his ugliness. When, however, the 
man said to him, “ Go and tell the Master, who cre- 
ated me, how ugly His handiwork is,” Simeon, per- 
ceiving that he had sinned, fell on his knees and 
begged the man’s pardon. As the latter would not 
forgive him, Simeon followed him until they came 
near to the tanna's native city, when the inhabitants 
came out to meet him, greeting him respectfully as 
rabbi. The man thereupon said to them, “If this isa 
rabbi may there be few like him in Isracl,” and told 
them what had occurred; he, however, forgave Sim- 
eon when the people begged him to doso. Simeon 
went the same day to the school and preached a ser- 
mon, exhorting all the people to be pliable like a 
reed and not unbending like a cedar (Ta‘an. 20a, b, 
where the preferable reading has “Simon b. Elea- 
zar"; sec Rabbinowitz, “ Vari: Lectiones," ad loc. ; 
Ab. R. N. xli.). 

Simeon, like his teacher R. Meir, engaged in 
polemic discussions with the Samaritans, who de- 
nied the resurrection, proving to them that it was 
taught by the Bible, namely, by Num. xv. 31 
(Sifre, Num. 112 [ed. Friedmann, p. 88b]). In the 
Halakah, Simeon appears most frequently as the 
opponent of R. Judah ha-Nasi I. Simeon formu- 
lated an exegetic rule for the interpretation of 
those passages in the Bible in which points are placed 
over certain letters or entire words, in conformity 
with a tradition which was even then sanctioned: 
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Simeon b. Halafta 


If the letters without points exceed in number 
those punctuated the exposition must be based on 
the former; but if the reverse be true, the letters 
with points must be interpreted (Gen. R. xlviii. 17; 
comp. TALMUDIC HERMENEUTICS). 

Many haggadic sentences by Simeon have been 
preserved, including the following: *He who is 


prompted by love to perform ethical and religious 
acts is greater than be who is prompted to them by 


fear” (Sotah 31a) ^" When the old people say, 

‘Tear down,’ and the young people say, ‘Build,’ 

listen to the old and not to the young; for the tear- 

ing down of the old people is building, and the 
building of the young people is tearing down, as 
thestory of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, teaches " 

(Meg. 31b). “There are two kinds of friends: one 

that reproves you, and the other that praises you. 

Love him who repreves you, and hate him who 

praises you; for the sormer leads you to the future 

life, while the latter leads you out of the world” 

(Ab. R. N. xxix.). “The sentence ‘Thou shalt love 

thy neighbor as thyself: I am the Lord’ [Lev. xix. 

18] was uttered with a great oath; meaning ‘I, the 

Eternal One, have created him. If thou lovest him, 

I will surely reward thee for it; and if thou lovest 

him not, then I am the judge ready to punish ” (Ab. 

R. N. xvi... “Three things the left hand shall ward 

off, while the right hand draws them on, namely, 

desire, a child, and a wife? (Sotah 47a). “ Have you 

ever seen an animal that is obliged to follow a 

trade or that must painfully support itself? Yet 

animals were created for the purpose of serving 
man, while man was created to serve his Creator. 

Should not, therefore, man, rather than the ani- 

mals, be able to support himself without toil? 

Man, however, has deteriorated in his works, and 

therefore in his nature, and has been deprived of 

his nourishment ” (Kid. iv. 13). 

Some fine parables by Simeon have also been pre- 
served (Ab. R. N. i., vi.; Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 9 
(ed. Weiss. p. 14a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :: Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 300; 
Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, i. 236-238; Heilprin, Seder ha- 
Dorot, ii. 870; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 422-436. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SIMEON B. EZRON Gsm) : One of the prin- 
cipals in the war of the Jews against the Romans in 
the year 66 of the common era, and a partizan of the 
leader of the Zealots, Eleazar b. Simeon. He was 
of noble descent (Josephus, “B. J.” v. 1, 8 2), and 
may be identical with Simeon b. Arinos, who also is 
mentioned in connection with Eleazar (ib. 6, § 1), 
and thus with Simeon b. Ari, to whose bravery Jose- 
plius alludes (25. yi. 1, $ 8; 2, 8 9). 


t 


G. S. Kr. 


SIMEON BAR GIORA. Sec Bar GIORA, 
SIMON. 


SIMEON B. HALAFTA: One of the teachers 
of the transition period between the Tannaim and 
the Amoraim. He was a friend of Hiyya, and is 
mentioned several times as differing with him in 
regard to haggadic sentences (Lam. R. i. 2; Pesik. 
xi. [ed. Buber, p. 98b], xxv. [p- 104a]. He lived 
at ‘En-Tina, a locality near Sepphoris, and occasion- 
ally visited the patriarch R. J udah I. at the latter 
place. He wasa pupil of R.J udah, and lived in such 


Simeon b. Halafta 
Simeon ben Joseph 


indigence that the patriarch often relieved him 
(Ruth R. v. 7): His advancing age obliged him to 
discontinue his visits to Judah; and when the 
latter inquired into the cause of his absence he gave 
as a reason his debility (Shab. 152a). He was highly 
respected. Once when he took leave of Judah 
the patriarch ordered his son to ask Simeon for a 
blessing, and Simeon responded with the words: 
“God grant that you will neither cause shame to 
others nor be shamed by others.” Asthe patriarch’s 
son took this blessing to be a mere empty phrase, 
his father reminded him that God had once blessed 
Israel with these same words (M. K. 9b, according 
to the correct reading of Rabbinowitz in * Dikduke 
Soferim "), The honor in which Simeon b. Halafta 
was held also appears from Hanina’s remark that he 
(Hanina) merited a hale old age in view of his visits 
to the aged Simeon b. Halafta; on his journeys 
from Tiberias to Sepphoris Hanina had been wont to 
make a detour to ‘En-Tina in order to visit Simeon 
(Yer. Ta‘an. 68a). 
Various legends are connected with the person 
of Simeon b. Halafta. Once, on returning from 
Sepphoris to‘En-Tina he met theangel 
. His of death, who said to him in the course 
Career. of conversation that he had no power 
over persons who were like Simeon, 
since on account of their good deeds God often pro- 
longs their span of life(Deut. R. ix. 1). On another 
oecasion, when in danger of being torn by lions, 
Simcon was miraculously saved (Sanh. 59b). Oncea 
precious stone is said to have been sent to him from 
heaven in a miraculous way (Ruth R. iii. 4; comp. 
Perles in * Monatsschrift," 1878, pp. 27 et seQ.). 
Many stories are told of his observations and ex- 
periments in zoology, and he was designated by the 
epithet "*'askan ? = “the busy one" or “the experi- 
menter." TIe is said to have saved the life of a hen 
by attaching à reed to her dislocated hip-bone; and 
he made new feathers grow on another hen which 
had lost her feathers (Hul. 57b). Still other experi- 
ments by him are recounted (0.; Lev. R. xxii.). 
Simeon. b. Halafta is rarely mentioned in the hala- 
kic tradition, but very frequently in the Haggadah, 
in which he is especially noted for the parables 
which he employed in his Scriptural exegesis. Some 
of these may be mentioned here. He explains the 
regulation (Ex. xii. 48 e£ seg.) that circumcision 
should precede participation in the Feast of Pesah 
by the following parable: “A king gave a banquet, 
commanding that only those guests who wore his 
badge should be admitted. So God 
His instituted a banquet in celebration of 
Haggadah. the deliverance from Egyptian bond- 
age, commanding that only those 
should partake ot it who bore on their bodies the seal 
of Abraham” (Ex. R. xix. 6). The following is a 
parable on therelation between God and Israel: “A 
king took to wife a matron who brought two pre- 
cious stones as her marriage portion; and he gave her 
‘in addition two other gems. When the woman lost 
the stones she had brought, he took away those which 
he had given to her; but when she found her own 
again, the king gave back those of his gift, and had 
all the gems made into a crown for her. Similarly 
‘Israel brought the precious stones ‘justice’ and 
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‘right,’ which it had received from Abraham (Gen. 
xviii. 19 (A. V. “justice and judgment ”)], into the 
covenant which it made with God. God gave in 
addition two other precious stones, ‘ mercy ' [Deut. 
vii.-12] and ‘compassion’ [Deut. xiii. 18]. When 
Israel lost justice and right [Amos vi. 12] God took 
away mercy and compassion [Yer. xvi. 5]. When 
Israel again produces what it has lost [Isa, i. 27] 
God will also restore what He has taken away [Isa. 
liv. 10], the four precious stones together becoming 
a crown for Israel ” (comp. Hos. ii. 21; Deut. R. iii. 1), 

Other Scriptural explanations by Simeon are not 
expressed in parables. For instance, he applies Prov, 
xviii. 7, “A fool’s mouth is his destruction,” to the 
words of the builders of the Tower of Babel (Gen, 
xi.4; Gen. R. xxxviii. 11). The ladder which Jacob 
beheld in his vision (Gen. xxviii. 12), and which 


stood on earth and reached to heaven, indicated to 


him those of his descendants who would be engulfed 
in the earth, namely, Korahand his followers (Num. 
x vi. 82), and also Moses, who was to ascend to heaven 
(Ex. xxiv. 1; Tan., Wayyeze, ed. Buber, p. 75a), The 
following sentences Ey Simeon may be mentioned 
here: “Since the fist of hypocrisy has become all- 
powerful, judgment has become perverted; the 
good deeds of the individual are destroyed; and no 
man may say to another, * My merits are greater than 
thine'" (Sotah 41b) “AIl the future bliss, the 


blessings, and the comfortings which the Prophets 


have beheld, apply to the penitent, while the sen- 

tence [Isa, Ixiv. 8, Hebr.] ‘neither hath the eye secu, 

O God, besides thee, what he hath prepared for him 

that waiteth for him’ applies to the person who 

has never tasted sin” (Eccl. R. i. 8). His sentence 
in praise of peace was included in the Mishnah 

(‘Ukzin iii. 12): “God has found no better vessel 

than peace to hold the blessing to be given to Is- 

racl, asit is written (Ps. xxix. 11): ‘ The Lord giveth 
strength unto his people; the Lord will bless his 
people with peace.’ ” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 364-365, Warsaw, 
1882; Frankel, Mebo, p. 128b, Breslau, 1870; Bacher, Agy. 
Tan. ii. 580-536, . 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SIMEON HE-HASID (= “the Pious”): Tan- 
na; period of activity unknown. He is not men- 
tioned in the Mishnah; and only one haggadic sen- 
tence of his has been preserved, in a baraita. It 
refers to Job xxii., and states that the 974 generations 
which should have been added to the 26 which were 
created before the revelation of the Law on Mount 

Sinai were distributed among the generations created 

subsequently, and that they constitute the insolent 

who are found in every age (Hag. 183b, 14a). 
W. B. Js 


SIMEON B. ISAAC B. ABUN (called also 
Simeon the Great): Prominent ex pounder of the 
Law and one of the most important liturgical wri- 
ters of the tenth and eleventh centuries. He was 
anative of Mayence anda contemporary of R. Ger- 
shom Me’or ha-Golah. He received a written com- 
munication from Meshullam b. Kalonymus (Zunz, 
“ Literaturgesch." p. 111). Among his pupils were 
Eleazar b. Isaac, who was a relative of his, and 
Yakar, the father of R. Jacob b. Yakar. He is to be 
distinguished from R. Simeon, Rashi’s maternal 
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uncle, since the latter appears to have been a pupil 

of R. Gershom (comp. Rashi's commentary on Shab. 

35b and on ‘Er. 42b). R. Simeon the Great had the 
reputation of being a miracle-worker; and it is said 

of him in the Vitry Mahzor (ed. Horowitz, p. 364, 

Berlin, 1889) and in the * Shibbole ha-Leket ? (ed. 

Buber, p. 26) that he possessed great skill as such. 

An old tradition relates that in his house he had 

hanging on the wall three wonderful mirrors, in 

which he could see the past and the future; also 
that after his death a spring bubbled up at the head 

of his grave (Jellinek, «Dp. H.” v. 148). He had a 

son, Elhanan, who, tradition relates, was torn when 

a child from his parents, was brought up a Chris- 

tian, and later became pope under the name AN- 

DREAS. | | 
Simeon was a man of influence and used his power 

for the benefit of his coreligionists. It was said that 

he spent his life in behalf of the Jews, aud that he 
succeeded in preventing malicious persecutions from 
coming upon them and in abolishing laws unfavor- 
able to them; also that his learning was a light to 
the Jews of the Diaspora (Zunz, l.c.). Of his activ- 
ity as an expounder of the Law but little is known. 

On the other hand, most of his liturgical poems 

have been preserved and are widely known. 

His works consist of festal compositions and of 
penitential prayers and Sabbath-day pieces. The 
first include poems for the New-Year, for Passover, 
and for the Feast of Weeks, and were recited 
throughout France and Germany. His penitential 
prayers were known as far as Poland and Italy. 
His liturgical pieces for the Sabbath were also 
widely cireulated, among them the table hymn 
«Baruk Adonai Yom Yom." A few liturgical pieces 
have been wrongly ascribed to him (Zunz; l.e. p. 
115). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulat, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. Simeon the 
Great and Simeon b. Tsaac (erroneously given as two differ- 
ent persons) ; Gratz, Gesch. v. 931-839, 472-474: Zunz, Li- 
teraturgesch. pp. 111-115. 
wW. D. dy 25 L. 
SIMEON B. JAKIM: Palestinian amora of the 

third generation; pupil of R. Johanan, to whom he 

often addressed scholarly questions (Yer. ‘Orlah i. 

60d; Yer. B. B. 16b), and contemporary of R. Elie- 

zer, Ile wasa prominent teacher and was consid- 
ered an important authority (Yer. Sanh. 91d) To- 
gether with R. Eliezer he is mentioned in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud also, although under the name Simeon 

b. Eliakim (Ket. 50b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo ha-Yerushalmi, p. 139a. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON B.J EHOZADAK: Palestinian amora 
of the first generation ; probably the teacher of Jo- 
hanan, who has transmitted several halakic sayings 
of his (R. H. 34b; Yoma48b; ‘Ab. Zarah 47a; Ned. 
45a; Niddah 10b; Ta‘an. 98b). Simeon lived to be 
very old, and when he died Yannai and Johanan 
followed his remains to the grave (Yer. Naz. 56a). 
Simeon b. Jehozadak was a haggadist also, and sev- 
eralof his haggadic sayings have been preserved, 
handed down almost without exception by Johanan. 
“A scholar who does not avenge insults, but who 
harbors resentment like Nahash, King of the Am- 
monites, is no true scholar” (Yoma 22b; comp. 
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Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor. » i 191) “One against 
whose ancestry no reproach can be brought should 
not be given charge of a congregation, because it is 
well to be able to say to one entrusted with such à 
charge, if he becomes proud, ‘ Look behind thee, 
and see whence thou comest >» (Yomal.c.). “Better 
that a letter of the Torah should be put aside than 
that God’s name should be publicly profaned ” (Yeb. 


79a) A few examples of Simeon’s method of halakic 


exegesis occur in Sukkah (272) and Daba Mezi‘a 
(32b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 119-123; Heilprin, 


Seder ha-Dorot, ji. 373-374. 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON B. JOSE B. LEKONYA: Tanna 
of the fourth generation ; contemporary of R. Judah 
ha-Nasi I. He was the brother-in-law of Eleazar b. 
Simeon, whose son he educated and instructed in 
the Torah (B. M. 85a). Only a few of his halakic 
sentences have been preserved (Bek. 38b; Yer. Pes. 
33b). He gave as a reason for the thirty-nine kinds 
of work forbidden on the Gabbath that the word 
“melakah” (work) occurs thirty-nine times in the 
Torah (Shab. 49b); but this enumeration is inexact, 
since the word occurs oftener—indeed, Simeon seems 
to have disregarded purposely some passages in 
making his list. Among his haggadic sentences the 
following is especially interesting, as indicating the 
indestructibility of Judaism: “Tn this world Israel is 
compared to the rock (Num. xxiii. 9; Isa. li. 1] and to 
the stones [Gen. xlix. 24; Ps. es viii. 22], while the 
nations of the earth are compared to the potsherds 
[Isa. xxx. 14]. The proverb says: ‘If the stone fall 
upon the pot, wo to the pot; and if the pot falls 
upon the stone, wo to the pot.' Thus, whoever 
seeks to trouble Israel will not be allowed to go un- 
punished ” (Esth. R. vii. on iii. 6). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 312-919, Warsaw, 


1882: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 488-489. " 
Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON BEN J OSEPH OF LUNEL: Tal- 
mudist of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
His Provençal name was En Duran. He was a 
native of Perpignan, and lived successively at Mont- 
pellier, at Lunel, and, after the banishment of the 
Jews in 1306, at Aix. Hels known chiefly for the 
active part he took in the Abba Mari controversy as 
a partizan of Abba. P3 

Excepting three letters (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS.” No. 280), no writing of Simeon’s is 
known. The first of these letters, entitled “ Hoshen 
ha-Mishpat,” was addressed to Me’iri of Perpignan, 
who was invited by Abba Mari to sign the excom- 
munication launched against the students of philos- 
ophy, but declined to do so. Abba Mari, dissatis- 
fied, commissioned his lieutenant Simeon to answer . 
him and expound the erievances of the orthodox 
against the students of philosophy. This letter 
was published by D. Kaufmann, with à German 
translation, in “Zunz Jubelschrift ” (Berlin, 1884). 
The second letter is addressed to Solomon ben Adret, 
asking him to declare that the excommunication 
against the students of philosophy does not apply 
to the * Moreh Nebukim, ” as hisadversaries asserted. 
The third letter is addressed to one of his relatives 


Simeon b. Judah 
Simeon the Just 


at Perpignan. It was written after the banishment 
of the Jews of France, and Simeon bewails in it the 
fate of the Jewish communities of Lunel, Béziers, 
and Narbonne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Minhat Kena'ot, Nos. 23, 90; Renan, Les 
Rabbins Frangais, pp. 695 et seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
S 


I. BR. 


p. 288. 
W.B. 
SIMEON B. JUDAH: Tanna of the fourth 

generation; a native of Kefar ‘ Ikos (comp. on this 

name H. Hildesheimer, “Beiträge zur Geographie 

Palästinas,” pp. 12, 81, Berlin, 1886). He is men- 

tioned almost exclusively as a transmitter of the 

sentences of Simeon b. Yohai. Two of hisown exe- 
getic sentences also have been handed down. To 

Ex. xiv. 15, “ Wherefore criest thou unto me?” he 

says that the cry of the Israelites for aid had pre- 

ceded that of Moses (Mek., Beshallah, iii. [ed. Weiss, 

p. 85b]). In Deut. xxxii. 6 4395 is to be derived 

from 15 (= “foundation,” “basis,” or “means ”): 

“He placed thee upon thy foundation ” (Sifre, Deut. 

309 [ed. Friedmann, p. 134a]). In another sentence 

of his that has been preserved mention is made of 

a certain place in Galilee in which were said to be 

leprous stones, t.e., stones from a house infected 

with leprosy (Tosef., Neg. vi. 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 371, Warsaw, 


1882; Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 199; Brüll, Ein- 
E unu in die Mischna, xi. 232 ct seq.; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
SIMEON B. JUDAH LOB PEISER. Sce 
PEISER. 


SIMEON BEN JUDAH HA-NASI I.: One 
of the teachers during the transition period be- 
tween the Tannaim and the Amoraim. He was the 
younger son of Judah, and although far more learned 
than his brother Gamaliel, his father had intended 
that he should become hakam only, while Gamaliel 
was to be Judah's successor as “ nasi” (Ket. 108b). 
Simeon was particularly friendly with R. Hiyya, with 
whom he once undertook a journey (Gen. R. Ixxix. 


8), and with Bar Kappara, who was one of his fel- 


low students (M. K. 16a; Ber. 13b). He surpassed 
both of these in halakic as well as in haggadic ex- 
egesis. R. Hiyya learned from him the exposition 
of a part of the Psalms; Bar Kappara, a part of the 
halakic midrash to Leviticus. It therefore annoyed 
Simeon that both refused to do him honor (Kid. 
33a). His father called him “the light of Israel" 
( Ar. 10a; Men. 88b), and he was very kind-hearted 
(B. B. 8a) and candid (ib. 164b). He did not ap- 
prove his grandfather's and his father's habit of ci- 
ting the sayings of R. Meir without mentioning the 
latter's name. 

Simeon introduced many emendations into the 
text of the Mishnah, according to readings which he 
had heard from his father, as, for example, B. M. 
ii. 1, and ‘Ab. Zarah iv. 1, where, in the Mishnah 
tothe Palestinian Talmud, his readings have been 
preserved (comp. B. M. 44a; ‘Ab. Zarah 52b). One 
of Simeon's sayings, also, has been preserved in 
the Mishnah (Mak. iii. 15); in it he contends that if 
man is rewarded for abstaining from the drinking 
of blood, for which he has no natural craving, his 
reward ought to be much greater for abstaining 
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from robbery and fornication, to which he has an 

inborn inclination. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 372, Warsaw, 
iQ) 


O 
ALOCH. 


W. B. -J Z. L. 


SIMEON THE JUST (pyn pynow): High 
priest. He is identical either with Simeon I. (310- 
291 or 800-270 n.c.), son of Onias L, and grandson 

of Jaddua, or with Simeon II. (219-199 
Confusion  5.c.) son of Onias II. Many state- 
as to ments concerning him are variously 

Identity. ascribed by scholars to four different 

persons who bore the same surname; 
e.g., to Simeon I. by Fränkel and Grütz; to Simeon 
IL by Krochmal and Brüll; to Simon Maccabeus by 
Lów; and to Simeon the son of Gamaliel by Weiss. 

About noother high priest does such a mixture of 
fact and fiction center, the Talmud, Josephus, and 
the Second Book of Maccabees all containing ac- 
counts of him. He was termed “the Just” either 
because of the piety of his life and his benevo- 
lence toward his compatriots (Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 
2, § 9), or because he took thought for his people 
(Ecclus. [Sirach] 1. 4. He was deeply interested 
both in the spiritual and in the material develop- 
ment of the nation. Thus, according to Ecclus. 
(Sirach) l. 1-14, he rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, 
which had been torn down by Ptolemy Soter, and 
repaired the damage done to the Temple, raising 
the foundation-walls of its court and enlarging the 
cistern therein so that it was like a pool (that these 
statements can apply only to Simeon I. is shown 
by Grütz, and they agree, moreover, with the Tal- 
mudic accounts of Simeon's undertakings). 

When Alexander the Great marched through Pal- 
estine in the ycar 338, Simeon the Just, according 
to the legend, dressed in his eight priestly robes 
went to Kefar Saba (Antipatris) to meet him (Yoma 
69a), although Josephus (Le. xi. 8, § 4) states 
that Alexander himself came to Jerusalem (but sec 
Jew. ENcvc. i. 841b, vii. 51b). The legend further 
declares that as soon as the Macedonian saw the 
high priest, he descended from his chariot and 
bowed respectfully before him. When Alexander's 
courtiers criticized his act, he replied that it had 
been intentional, since he had had a vision in which 
he had seen the high priest, who had predicted his 
victory. Alexander demanded that a statue of him- 
self be placed in the Temple; but the high priestex- 
plained to him that this was impossible, promising 
him iustead that all the sons born of priests in that 
year should be named Alexander and that the Seleu- 
cidan era should be introduced (Lev. R. xiii., end; 
Pesik. R., section “ Parah "). This story appears to 
beidentical with III Macc. ii., where Seleucus (Kas- 
galgas)is mentioned (Sotah 33a; Yer. Sotah ix. 8; 
Cant. R. 38c; Tosef., Sotah, xiii.). During the ad- 
ministration of Simeon the Just the Rep HEIFER is 
said to have been burned twice, and he therefore 


built two wooden bridges from the Temple mount 
to the Mount of Olives (Parah iii. 6; Yer. Shek. 


iv. 2). 

Simeon occupied a position intermediate between 
the Hasmoneans and the Hellenists, while, as he 
himself boasted, he was an opponent of the Naza- 
rites and ate of the sacrifice offered by onc of that sect 


Simeon b. Judah 
Simeon the Just 
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ushered him into the Holy of Holies and then had 
escorted him out. This time, however, the appari- 
tion had been clothed in black and had conducted 


only on a single occasion. Once a youth with flow- 
ing hair came to him and wished to have his head 


shorn. When asked his motive, the 
His youth replied that he had seen his | him in, but had not led hím out—a sign that that 
Position. own face reflected Ina spring and it | year was to be his last. He is said to have died 


seven days later (Yoma 89b; Tosef., Sotah, xv.; 
Yer. Yoma v. 1). | 

Simeon the Just is called one of the last members 
of the Great Synagogue, but it is no longer possi- 
ble to determine which of the four who bore this 
name was really the last. 

The personality of Simeon the Just, whose chief 
maxim was * The world exists through three things: 
the Law, worship, and beneficence " (Ab. i. 2), and 
the high esteem in which he was held, are shown 


had pleased him so that he feared lest 
his beauty might become an idol to him. He there- 
fore wished to offer up his hair to God, and Simeon 
then partook of the sin-offering which he brought 
(Naz. 4b; Ned. 9b; Yer. Ned. 36d; Tosef., Naz. 
iv.; Yer. Naz. i. 7). 

During Simeon's administration seven miracles 
are said to have taken place. A blessing rested (1) 
on the offering of the first-fruits, (2) on ihe two 
sacrificial loaves, and (3) on the loaves of show- 
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TRADITIONAL TOMB OF SIMEON THE JUST. 
(From Clermont-Ganneau, ** Archeological Researches in Palestine.’’) 


bread, in that, although each priest received a por- 
tion no larger than an olive, he ate and was satiated 
without even consuming the whole of it; (4) the 
lot: cast for God (see Lev. xvi. 8) always came 
into the right hand; (5) the red thread around the 
neck of the ram invariably became white on the pay 
of Atonement; (6)the light in the 'Temple never 
failed; and (7) the fire on the altar required but lit- 
tle wood to keep it burning (Yoma 39b; Men. 109b; 
Yer. Yoma vi. 3. Simeon is said to have held otfice 
for forty years (Yoma 9a; Yer. Yoma 

Length of i. 1, v.2; Lev. R. xxi.) On a certain 
Tenure. Day of Atonement he came from the 
Holy of Holies in a melancholy mood, 

and when asked the reason, he replied that on every 
Day of Atonement a figure clothed in white had 


XI.—35 


by a poem in Ecclus. (Sirach) 1., which compares 
him, at the moment of his exit from the Holy of Ho- 
lies, to the sun, Moon, and stars, and to 


Elegy by the most magnificent plants. This 
Ben Sira. poem appeared with certain changes 

in the ritual of the evening service for 
the Day of Atonement, where it begins with the words 
7473 nb noN; a translation of itis given in Grütz, 
« Gesch." ii. 289, and in Hamburger, “R. p. T." ii. 
111. After Simeon's death men ceased to utter 
the TETRAGRAMMATON aloud (Yoma 30b; Tosef . 


Sotah, xiii.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. lst ed. p. 86; Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 83a; Dei 
Rossi, Me’or ‘Enayim, iii., ch. xxiL, p. 90; Krochmal, 
Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman. p. 109, Lemberg, 1851; Orient. 
Lit. 1845, pp. 33 et seq.; Ben Chananja, i. 253; Herzfeld, 


Simeon Kahira 
Simeon b. Menasya 


Gesch. des Volkes Jisracl, i, 189, 194, 196, 200, 201. 374-3878, 
408; ji. 147, 148, 245, 557; Ewald, Gesch. iii. , part ii., note 310 ; 
He-Haluz, viii. 2; Frankel, in ‘Monatsschrift, i. 208 et seq., 
410 et seq.; idem, Hodegetica in Mischnam, pp. 29, 30, Leip- 
sic, 1859 ; Geiger, Urschrift, p. 416; Weiss, Zur Gesch. der 
Jüdischen Tri adition, i. 82-87, Vienna, 1871; Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 46-47; Low, Gesammelte 
Schriften, 1889, i. 399-449 ; Hamburger, 'R. BT. pp. 1115-1119; 
Heilprin, ‘Seder ha-Dor ol, pp. 137 a-138b, Warsaw, 1889; 
Brüll, Mebo ha-Mishnah, pp. 11-14, Frankfort-on- the-Main, 
1876; Grütz, Gesch. ii. 2o]. 235, et passim 3 Monatsschrift, 
he pp. 45-56 ; Schiirer, "Gesch. i, 182 ; ii. 922, 855 et seq.; iii. 


W. B. S. O. 


SIMEON KAHIRA. See KAYYARA, SIMEON. 


SIMEON BAR KAPPARA. See Bar Kar- 
PARA. 
. SIMEON KARA. See Kara. 


SIMEON OF KITRON : Tanna of whom only 
one haggadic saying has been preserved. This is 
to the effect that it was on account of the bones of 
Joseph, which the Israelites brought with them out 
of Egypt, that the sea opened before them (Mek., 
Deshallah, 9 [ed. Weiss, p. 35b)). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 378; Bacher, 
Ag. Tan. ii. 560. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 

SIMEON B. LAKISH. (called also Resh La- 
kish): One of the two most prominent Palestinian 
amoraim of the second generation (the other being 
his brother-in-law and halakic opponent R. Johanan); 
born c. 200; died e. 275. Nothing is known of his an- 
cestry except his.father's name. According to Grütz 
(* Gesch.” v. 240), his birthplace was Bostra, east of 
the Jordan; yet even from early youth he appears 
to have lived in Sepphoris, where he studied with 
R. Johanan. Like the latter, he ascribed his knowl- 
edge of the Torah to his good fortune in having 
been privileged to see the patriarch Judah ha-Nasi 
(Yer. Ber. 68a). According to Halevy (* Dorot ha- 


Rishonim"), he was a pupil of R. Judah Nesiah 


(grandson of Rabbi), in whose name 
His he transmits many sayings. Bacher 
Teachers. supposes that he wasa pupil of Bar 
. Kappara, since he often hands down 
sayings in his name (“ Ag. Pal. Amor.” i. 840). He 
appears also to have attended the seminary of R. 
Hoshaiah, whom he cites (Kid. 80a; Me'i. 7b; Bek. 
18a), questions (Yeb. 57a), and calls the “father of 
the Mishnah” (Yer. B. K. 4c). 

Many stories are told of Simeon's gigantic strength 
and of his corpulence. He was accustomed to lie 
on the hard ground, saying, “My fat is my cush- 
ion" (Git. 47a). Under the stress of unfavorable 
circumstances he gave up the study of the Torah 
and sought to support himself by a worldly calling. 
He sold himself to the managers of a circus (“Judii,” 
“ludiarii”), where he could make use of his great 
bodily strength, but where also he was compelled to 
risk his life continually in combats with wild beasts 
(2b.). From this low estate he was brought back to 
his studiesby R. Johanan. It is said that the latter 
saw him bathing in the Jordan, and was so over- 
come by his beauty that at one bound he was beside 
him in the water. “Thy strength would be more 
appropriate for studying the Law,” said R. Johanan; 
“And thy beauty for women," answered Resh 
Lakish. Thereupon R. Johanan said, “If thou wilt 
turn again to thy studies I will give thee to wife 
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my sister, who is still more beautiful" Resh 


Lakish agreed, and R. Johanan Jed him back toa 
life of study (B. M. 84a). R. Johanan might pe 
called a teacher of R. Simeon b. Lakish (Hul, 1994; 
Ber. 81a); but the latter, through his extraordinary 
talent and his exhaustless diligence, Soon attained 
so complete a knowledge of the Law that he stood 
on an equal footing with R. Johanan. 
Relations They are designated as “the two great 
with R. authorities” (Yer. Ber. 12c), While 
Johanan. R. Johanan was still in Sepphoris, 
teaching at the same time as Hanina, 
Simeon b. Lakish stood on an equality with him and 
enjoyed equal rights as a member of the school and 
council (Yer. Sanh. 18c; Yer. Niddah ii. 50b). . 
When R. Johanan went to Tiberias and founded au 
academy there, Simeon accompanied him and took 
the second position in the school (comp. B. K. 117a). 
He exceeded even R. Johanan in acuteness, and the 
latter himself admitted that hisright hand was miss- 
ing when R. Simeon was not present (Yer. Sanh. ii. 
19d, 20a). “ When he discussed halakic questionsit 
was as if he were uprooting mountains and rubbing 
them together,” says ‘Ula of him (Sanh. 24a). R. 
Johanan was often compelled by Simeon’s logie to 
surrender his own opinion and accept that of Simeon 
(Yer. Yoma 88a), and even to act in accordance with 
the latter’s views (Yer. ‘Er. 18c). Yet it is said in 
praise of R. Simeon that all his objections to R. 
Johanan’s conclusions were founded on the Mishnah, 
and that with him it was not a question of showing 
himself to be in the right, but of securing a clear 
and well-established decision, and that when he 
could find no support for his opinion he was not 
ashamed to abandon it (Yer. Git. iii. 44d). He had 
a strong love of truth and an unusually: courageous 
way of saying what he thought. He even declared 
to the patriarch Judah Nesiah that fear of the lat- 
ter would never induce him to keep back God’s word 
or any opinion derived from it (Yer. Sanh. 20a); and 
once he ventured to convey a veiled rebuke to the 
patriarch for avarice (Gen. R. lxxviii. 16). Neither 
did he hesitate to revoke decisions of his colleagues, 
including R. Jóhanan, even when action had al 
ready been taken in accordance with 
His Inde- those decisions (Yer. Ket. 39d, 37a; 
pendence of B. B. 16b; Ket. 54b, 84b). On one 
Judgment. occasion, when R. Johanan presented 
a halakic demonstration before R. 
Yannai, and the latter praised him for it, Simeon 
boldly declared, *In spite of R. Yannai's grcat 
praise, R. Johanan's opinion is not correct” (Yer. 
Sotah ii. 18b). He would defend his views fear 
lessly before the whole faculty (Kid. 44a), aud 
sometimes he ventured to give a decision that con- _ 
flicted with the Mishnah (Yer. Ter. vii. 44c; Yer. 
Hag. iii. 79c). Nevertheless, his opinions, when 
they differed from those of R. Johanan, were not 
recognized as valid, except in three cases mentioned 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Yeb. 36a). 
No one equaled Simeon ben Lakish in diligence 
and eagerness to learn. It was his custom regularly 
to.repeat a section from the Mishnah forty times 
(Ta'an. 8a); he boasted that even R. Hiyya, who was 
renowned for his diligence, was no more diligent than 
he (Yer. Ket. xii. 3). In order to urge his pupils. to 
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continual industry, he often quoted a proverb which 
he ascribed to the Torah: «If thou leavest me one 
day, I shall leave thee for two” (Yer. Ber. ix. 14d). 
His conscientiousness and delicately balanced sense 
of honor are also celebrated. IÍeavoided association 
with people of whose probity he was not fully con- 
vinced; hence the testimony of any one allowed to 
associate with Simeon b. Lakish was accredited even 
in the absence of witnesses (Yoma 9a). Simeon 
ben Lakish was faithful to his friends, and was ever 
ready to render them active assistance. Thisis shown 
by the way in which, at the risk of his own life, he 
rescued: R. Assi, who had been imprisoned and was 
regarded as practically dead by his colleagues (Yer. 
Ter, 46b). Once his vigorous interference saved R. 
Johanan's property from injury (25.). 

The independence which Simeon ben Lakish man- 
ifested in the discussion of halakic questions was 
equally pronounced in his treatment of haggadic 


matters. In haggadah, also, he held a prominent 
position, and advanced many original 
His and independent views which struck 


Haggadot. his contemporaries with amazement 
and which did not win respect until 
later. His haggadot include exegetical and homi- 
letical interpretations of the Scriptures; observa- 
tions concerning Biblical characters and stories; say- 
ings concerning the Commandments, prayer, the 
study of the Law, God, the angels, Creation, Israel, 
and Rome, Messianic and eschatological subjects, 
as well as other dicta and proverbs. Some of 
his hàggadic sentences are as follows: * Should 
the sons of Israel find rest with the people among 
whom they are scattered, they would lose their 
desire to return to Palestine, the land of their 
fathers” (Lam. R.i. 3). “Israel is dear to God, and 
He takes no pleasure in any one that utters calum- 
nies against Israel” (Cant. R. i. 6). “The proselyte, 
however, is dearer to God than was Israel when it 
was gathered together at Sinai, because Israel would 
not have received the Law of God without the mir- 
acles of its revelation, whereas the proselyte, with- 
out seeing a single miracle, has consecrated himself 
. to God and accepted the kingdom of heaven” (Tan., 
Lek Leka, ed. Buber, p. 32a). “The world exists 
only by virtue of the breath which comes from the 
mouths of school-children. The instruction of the 
young should not be interrupted, even by the build- 
" ing of a sanctuary ” (Shab. 119b). “The words of 
the Torah can be remembered only by one who 
sacrifices himself for the sake of studying them” 
(Ber. 63b; Shab. 83b) “Israel took the names of 
| the angels from the Babylonians dur- 
Examples ing the period of the Exile, because 
of His Isaiah fvi. 6] speaks only of ‘one of 
Exegesis. the seraphim,’ without calling him by 
name; whereas Daniel names theangels 
Michael and Gabriel” (Yer. R. H. 56d). “Jobnever 
actually existed; he is only the imaginary hero of 
the poem, the invention of the poet ? (Yer. Sotah 
20d). 

Simeon ben Lakish’s haggadah is especially rich 
in maxims and proverbs: “ No man commits a sin,” 
says Simeon, “unless struck by momentary in- 
sanity” (Sotah 8a) “Adorn [?.e., instruct] thyself 
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Simeon Kahira 
Simeon b. Menasya 


is he that lends than he that gives alms; but he that 
aids by taking part in a business undertaking is 
greater than either ? (Shab. 68a). “Do not live in 
the neighborhood of an ignorant man who is pious 
(id.). * Who commits the sin of adultery only with 
the eyes is an adulterer” (Lev. R. xxiii. 12; comp. 
a similar statement in Matt. v. 28). ) 

In his haggadot Simeon frequently makes use of 
similes, some of which recall the days when he won 
a livelihood in the circus. In general, he spoke un- 
reservedly of that time; yetan allusion to his ear- 
lier calling made by his colleague and brother-in- 
law R. Johanan.wounded him so deeply that he 
became ill and died. "This happened as follows: 
On one occasion there was a dispute as to the time 
when the different kinds of knives and weapons 
might be considered to have been first perfected. 
The opinion of Simeon ben Lakish differed from 
that of R. Johanan, whereupon the latter remarked, 
“A robber knows his own tools" (B. M. 842). R.’ 
Johanan alluded to Simeon's life as à gladiator, in 
which a knowledge of sharp weapons was a matter 
of course. This speech of R. Johanan's not only 
caused the illness and death of Simeon b. Lakish, 
but it had also a disastrous influence on his reputa- 
tion. The saying, which was certainly used figur- 
tively, was taken literally by many later scholars, 
and the opinion became eurrent that Simeon had been 
a robber, or even a robber chief, in his younger days, 
an opinion which found expression in Pirke Rabbi 
Eli'ezer (xliii). Yet nowhere is there the slight- 
est authority for such a statement (comp. Weiss, 
“ Dor,” iii. 84, and Bacher, l.c. i. 844, note 5). R. Jo- 
hanan was in despair at the death of Simeon, and 
it is said that he kept calling, * Where is Bar Le- 
kisha, where is Bar Lekisha?” He soon followed 
Simeon to the grave (B. M. 84a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 940-418; Frankel, 

Mebo, pp. 129b-180a; Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 240-242; 


Halevy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 159a-164a; Heilprin, Seder 
ha-Dorot, ii. 374-876, Warsaw, 1882; Weiss, Dor, iii. 80-85 


W. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON B. MENASYA: Tanna ofthe fourth 
generation, and contemporary of R. Judah ha-Nasi 
I., with whom he engaged in a halakic discussion 
(Bezah 21a). He and Jose b. Meshullam formed a so- 
ciety called “ Kehala Kaddisha” (the Holy Commu- 
nity), because its members devoted one-third of the 
day to the study of the Torah, one-third to prayer, 
and the remaining third to work (Yer. Maas. Sheni 
53d; Eccl. R. ix. 9). Simeon b. Menasya is not 
mentioned in the Mishnah, his sentence in Hag. ii. 
7 being a later addition; but some halakic sentences 
by him have been preserved elsewhere (Tosef., 
Kelim, B. B. iv. 10; Zeb. 94a, 97). 

A larger number of his haggadic sentences have 
come down, including the following: Referring to 
Ps. xliv. 23, he says, “It is not possible for one to 
be killed every day ; but God reckons the life of the 
pious as though they died à martyr's death daily " 
(Sifre, Deut. 32 [ed. Friedmann, p. 19a]. Prov. 
xvii. 14, he says, containsa rule for a judge desirous 
of effecting a compromise between two contending 
parties. Before the judge has heard the statements 
of both parties, or before he has made up his miud 


first: afterward adorn others ” (B. M. 107b). ^ Greater į as to the nature of his decision, he may set aside the 


Simeon of Mizpah — 
Simeon ben Shetah 
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Law and call upon the parties to settle the matter 
amicably. Afterward, however, he may not do so, 
but must decide according to the Law (Sanh. 6b). 


" Canticles was inspired’ by the Holy Ghost, while 


Ecclesiastes expresses merely the wisdom of Solo- 
mon” (Tosef., Yad. ii. 14). Especially noteworthy 
is Simeon's interpretation of Ex. xxxi. 14, “Ye 
shall keep the Sabbath therefore; for it is holy unto 
you.” “The words ‘unto you,’” he says, “imply 
that the Sabbath is given to you, and that you are 
not given to the Sabbath” (Mek., Ki Tissa fed. 

Weiss, p. 109b] ; comp. Mark ii. 27, where Jesus says, 

“The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 

the Sabbath ”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 271-272; Frankel, 
Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 202; Brüll, Einleitung in die 
Mischna, i. 239-240; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 489-494. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON OF MIZPAH: Tanna of the first 
generation; contemporary of R. Gamaliel I., to- 
gether with whom he went to the bet din in the hall 
of hewn stone in order to learn a decision regarding 
the corner of the field (^ pe’ah”; Pe’ah ii. 6). He is 
said to have made a collection of halakot referring 
to the services in the Temple on the Day of Atone- 
ment (“Seder Yoma”; Yoma 14b). 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON BEN NANOS: Tanna of the second 
generation; contemporary of R. Ishmael and R. 
Akiba, with whom he often engaged in halakic dis- 
cussions. He is often mentioned merely by the 
name “Ben Nanos.” He acquired a high reputa- 
tion on account of hisintimate knowledge of Jew- 
ish civil jurisprudence; and R. Ishmael said that 
whoever wished to occupy himself with the study 
of this branch of the Law ought to learn from 
Simeon b. Nanos (B. B. x. 8). Several of Simeon’s 
sayings bearing on civil law have been preserved 
(B. B. vii. 3, x. 8; Sheb. vii. 5), as well as some of 
his opinions on other halakic subjects (Bik. iii. 9; 
Shab. xvi. 5; ‘Er. x. 15; Git. viii. 10; Men. iv. 9). 
Neither the names of his teachers nor those of his 
pupils are known. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 129; 
Brüll, Hinleitung in die Mischna, i. 182-183; Weiss, Dor, ii. 
123; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 363. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON B. NETHANEEL: Tanna of the 
first generation; pupil, of R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
(Ab. ii. 8), and son-in-law of R. Gamaliel I. (Tosef., 
‘Ab. Zarah, iii. 10). He belonged to a noble priestly 
family; and his teacher, R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
praised him for his picty and his fear of sinning 
(Ab. /.c.). Simeon held that the most important 
habit to be acquired by man is that of carefully 
considering the consequences of each one of his 
deeds; while the worst practise, which a person 
should be careful to shun, is that of not paying 
one's debts (Ab. ii. 9). No halakot by Simeon 
have been preserved; but the following sentence, 
indicating his great piety, has been handed down: 
“ Never neglect to recite the ‘Shema‘’ and the daily 
prayer; and when thou prayest beg mercy of God 
and be careful to commit no deed of which thine 
own conscience may accuse thee” (Ab. ii. 18). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 361; Frankel, 
Hodegetica in Mischnam, pp. 90-91; Brüll, Einleitung in 
. die Misehna, i. 87. 
W. B. |J. ZA. L. 


SIMEON HA-PAKOLI (hipan): Tanna of 
the second generation; contemporary of R. Gamaliel 
II. at Jabneh. He arranged the eighteen benedic- 
tions of the daily prayer (SHEMONEN 'Esnxm)in the 
sequence in whieh théy have been handed down 
(Ber. 28a). Thename “ Pakoli" is said to have been 
derived from Simeon's occupation, which was that 
of a dealer in flax and wool (Rashi on Ber. 18a). 
Nothing further is known concerning him. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 861; Brüll, Ein- 

leitung in die Mischna, pp. 97-98. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON B. PAZZI: Palestinian amora of the 
third generation. In Palestine he was called merely 
* Simon," this being the Greek form of his Hebrew 
name “Shim‘on,” but in Babylon he was generally 
called by his full name, Shim'on b. Pazzi. Accord- 
ing to the tosafot (B. B. 149a, s.v. 35 55), “ Pazzi” 
was his mother's name; but according to “ Yu- 
hasin,” s.v. Ð, and Frankel (“ Mebo,” 121a), it was 
a masculine proper name, and, therefore, designated 
Simeon's father. According to Bacher, “Pazzi” 
was a family name which several other Palestinian 
amoraim bore. The Pazzi family, which lived at 
Tiberias, the seat of the patriarch, was highly re- 
spected; and Simeon, so far as is known, was its 
most important member. Later he lived in the 
south (Yer. Bezah 60c), and was the pupil of Joshua 
b. Levi; but he held friendly intercourse with the 
authorities of the school of Tiberias, ¢.g., Eleazar b. 
Pedat, Abbahu, and Ammi. Simeon lived for a 
time at Babylon, also, in the house of the exilarch. 
Here Ze‘era requested him not to allow the abuses 
committed by the exilarchate to pass unreprehended, 
even though his reproof should prove ineffective 
(Shab, 55a). In Babylon he delivered haggadic lec- 
tures, some sentences of which have been preserved 
in Babli (Pes. 56a; Sotah 41b; ‘Ab. Zarah 18a). 

Simeon was considered a halakic authority also. 
Rabbah b. Nahmani was informed by his brothersin 
Palestine of a halakic decision in which Isaac, Sim- 
eon, and Oshaya concurred, this Simeon being taken 
to be Simeon b. Pazzi(Ket. 111b). Certain instruc- 
tions which Simeon gave to the computers of the cal- 
endar have been preserved. He enjoined them to ob- 
serve that as a rule neither the feast of the blowing 
of the shofar (New-Year) nor that of the willow (the 
seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles) should fall 
on the Sabbath, but when necessary that one or the 
other should be set upon that day, the former rather 
than the latter should be chosen (Yer. Suk. 54b). 

Simeon occupies an important position among his 
contemporaries, chiefly in the field of the Haggadah, 
both independent and transmitted. He handed down 
an unusually large number of sentences by his teacher 

Joshua b. Levi, of whose haggadot 

His heis the principal transmitter. But 
Haggadah. he handed down also halakic sentences 
by Joshua (Hul. 45a). He further- 

more transmitted halakot of Johanan, Simeon b. La- 
kish, Hanina, Jose b. Hanina, Samuel b. Nahman, 
Simeon b. Abba, and Bar Kappara (comp. Bacher, 
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“Ag, Tan." ii 438, note 6). His own haggadot 


contain exegetic and homiletic interpretations and 
comments, including parables, sentences, and max- 
ims on God, the world, prayer, the study of the 
Law, Israel, and Rome. | 

© The following are examples of Simeon's hagga- 
dot: “ When God was about to create the first man 
He consulted with His attendant angels, of whom 
some were for and some against the proposed crea- 
tion: ‘Mercy and truth are opposed to each other: 
benevolence and peace have taken up arms against 
each other' [Ps. Ixxxv. 11, Hebr.]. Mercy said. 
‘Man shall be created; for he will perform works 
of mercy.’ Truth said, ‘He shall not be created; 
for he is full of deceit.’ Benevolence said, ‘He 
shall be created; for he will do good works.’ Peace 
said, ‘He shall not be created; for he is filled with 
dissension.’ Then God took Truth and threw her 
to the ground |Dan. viii. 12]. But the angels said, 
‘Why, O Lord of the world, dost thou thus dishonor 
Truth? Cause her to spring out of the earth’ ? (Ps. 
Ixxxv. 12; Gen. R. viii. 5). Simeon explains the 
word *y'n, employed in Gen. ii. 7 in narrating the 
creation of man, as if it were composed of the two 
words “wai” and “yezer” or “yozer.” “It, there- 
fore, implies.” he says, “the complaint of man wa- 
voring between the sensual and the divine: ‘ Wo to 
me because of my impulses [“yezer”]; wo to me 
because of my Creator [“yozer”]’” (Ber. 61a; ‘Er. 
18a). The sentence “but Abraham stood yet before 


the Lord " (Gen. xviii. 22) is, according to Simeon, 


an emendation of the scribes, the orig- 

His inal having read, *'The Eternal stood 
Exegesis. yct before Abraham” (Gen. R. xlix. 
12). The prophecies of Beeri, Hosea’s 

father, consisted of two verses only; and since these 


were not sufficient to form a separate book, they 


were included in the Book of Isaiah, being the 
verses Isa. viii. 19-20 (Lev. R. vi. 6). “ When the 


patriarch Jacob was about to reveal the Messianic 


time to his children [Gen. xlix. 1], the presence of 
God departed from him, whereupon he said: ‘ Has 
an unworthy child sprung from me, as Ishmael 
sprang from my grandfather Abraham, and as Esau 
from my father Jacob?' In answer his sons ex- 
claimed, ‘ * Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one 
Lord” [Deut. vi. 5]: as only one God is in thy heart, 
so only one God isin ours.’ Jacob then said, ' Praised 
be the name of the glory of His kingdom for ever 
and ever’” (Pes. 56a, according to the reading in 
Rabbinowitz, * Variz Lectiones," «d loc.). " Phine- 
has is called in Judges ii. 1 the angel of the Lord 
because his face shone like a torch when the Holy 
Ghost was resting upon him" (Lev. R. i. 1). "The 
Dardanoi [Romans] are designated by the term 
'" Dodanim ' (Gen. x. 4] or ‘ Rodanim' [I Chron. i. 7, 
Hebr.]. 'The first of these terms connotes the people 
as the cousins of Israel ; the second, asits oppressors ” 
(Gen. R. xxxvii. 1). “Wherever a story in Scrip- 


- ture begins with the words ‘After the death of . . . 


it came to pass,’ it refers to a retrogression, to a 
discontinuance of something that the deceased had 
brought about; e.g., after Moses’ death [Josh. i. 1] 
the manifestations of mercy [the well, the manna, 
and the protecting clouds] ceased; after the death 


‘of Joshua [Judges i. 1] Israel was again attacked by 


the remnant of the native population; and after 
Saul’s death [II Sam. i. 1] the Philistines again 
entered the country " (Gen. R. lxii. 7). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 3877; Bacher, 
Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 487-474. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
SIMEON THE PIOUS. See SIMEON ur- 
HASID. 


SIMEON BEN SAMUEL: Philosopher and 
cabalist of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; 
of French or German birth. He was the author of 
a work entitled ^ Adam Sikli,” or “Hadrat Kodesh” - 
(Freiburg ? 1560), a philosophical and. theological 
treatise on the Decalogue, the thirteen attributes of 
God (* shelosh ‘esreh middot ”), and the thirteen arti- 
cles of faith, with a commentary entitled “ Gila- 
yon.” It is followed by a cabalistie meditation in 
the form of a prayer (“tehinnah”). This work was 
written in 1400. One of his reasons for calling it 
* Hadrat Kodesh ? is that the numerical value of the 
letters of its title, added to 7, the number of letters 
in the title, is equivalent to the numerical value of 
YTD" bt bwDt/ i3 nybp. Extracts of the work 
were given by Hottinger in his “ Grammatica Qua- 
tuor Linguarum ” (Heidelberg 1658), and by Wolf 
in his “ Dissertatio de Libro 41935 Dn35" (Gera, 1116); 
in the latter they are accompanied by a Latin trans- 
lation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 936; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2629: Wunderbar, in Orient, Lit. viii. 195. 


E. C. M. SEL. 


SIMEON BEN SAMUEL OF JOINVILLE: 
French tosafist and Biblical commentator of the 
thirteenth century. He is once referred to, errone- 
ously, as Samson b. Samuel (“Sefer ha-Mordekai,” 
B. B. ix., No. 639) and once as Shemaiah (“ Haggahot 
Maimuniyyot to Ishshut xxiv.). Simeon was a pupil 
of Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken (Meir of Rothenburg, 
Responsa, No. 76) and the teacher of Eliezer b. Joel 
ha-Levi (*Sefer ha-Mordekai," Kid. iii., No. 580). 
As a tosafist he is generally quoted as Simeon of 
Joinville, or Simeon b. Samuel, but is sometimes re- 
ferred to merely as Simeon (Tos. ‘Er. 28b et passim). 
As a Biblical commentator lie is quoted by Isaac b. 
Judah in his * Pa‘neah Raza” (section “ Mattot "). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 255; Kohn, Mardo- 

chat b. Hillel, p. 155. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

SIMEON BEN HA-SEGAN (called also sim- 
ply Ha-Segan): Tanna of the second generation. 
Some halakic sayings of his have been preserved in 
the Mishnah, all of which have been transmitted by 
Simeon ben Gamaliel (Shek. viii. 5; Ket. ii. 8; Men. 
xi. 9). He is perhaps identical with Simeon ben 
Kahana,in whose name Simeon ben Gamaliel also 
transmits halakie sayings (Tosef., Parah, xi. 6). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 362; Frankel, 
Hodegetica in. Mischnam, p. 100: Brüll, Einleitung in dic 
Mischna, i. 95-96; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 324. note 4. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 
SIMEON BEN SHETAH: Teacher ofthe Law 
and president of the Sanhedrin during the reigns of 

Alexander Jannæus and his successor, Queen Alex- 

andra (Salome). Simeon wasa brother of the quecn 

(Ber. 48a), and on this account was closely connected 

with the court, enjoying the favor of Alexander. 


Simeon ben Shetah 
Simeon ben Yohai 
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During the reign of this ruler the Sanhedrin con- 
sisted “almost entirely of Sadducees, Simeon being 
the only Pharisee; nevertheless he succceded in 
ousting the Sadducean members and in replacing 
them with Pharisees (Meg. Ta‘an. x.). Having ac- 
complished this, Simeon recalled from Alexandria 
the Pharisees who had been compelled to seek refuge 
there during the reign of John Hyrcanus, among 
these fugitives being Joshua b. Pe- 
Vicissi-  rahyah, the former president of the 
tudes Under college (Sotah 47a, ed. Amsterdam; 
Alexander comp. also Yer. Sanh. 23e and Hag. 
Janneeus. 41d) Joshua was elected president 
anew, and Simeon assumed the office 
of vice-president (“ab bet din"; see Weiss, * Dor,” 
i. 185, note 1). Upon the death of Joshua, Simeon 
became president and Judah ben Tabbai vice- 
president. 
. The attitude of Alexander Jannzus toward the 
Pharisees, however, soon underwent a change; and 
they were again compelled to flee, even Simeon him- 
self being obliged to go into hiding (Ber. 48a; a dif- 
ferent reason for Simeon's flight is, however, given 
in Yer. Naz. 54b) About this time certain Par- 
thian envoys came to Alexander’s court and were 
invited to the king's table, where they noticed the 
absence of Simeon, by whose wisdom they had prof- 
ited at previous visits. Upon the king’s assurance 
that he would do the fugitive no harm, the queen 
caused her brother to return to thecourt. Upon his 
reappearance Simeon took his place between the 
royal couple with a show of self-consciousness 
which surprised the king; whereupon Simeon re- 
marked, “The wisdom which I serve grants me 
equal rank with kings” (Yer. Naz. 54b; Ber. 48a). 
After his return Simeon enjoyed the king's favor, 
and when, upon the latter's death, Queen Alexandra 
succeeded to the rulership, Simeon and his party, 
the Pharisees, obtained great influence. "Together 
with his colleague, Judah ben Tabbai, 
Activity Simeon began to supersede the Saddu- 
Under cean teachings and to reestablish the 
Alexandra. authority of the Pharisaic interpre- 
tation of the Law. He is therefore 
justly called “the restorer of the Law," who “has 
given back to the crown of learning its former 
brightness" (Kid. 66a). Simeon discarded the penal 
code which the Sadducees had introduced as a sup- 
plement to the Biblical code (Meg. Ta‘an. iv.); 
and almost all the teachings and principles intro- 
duced by him are aimed against the Sadducean in- 
terpretation of the Law. Of Simeon's enactments 
two were of especial importance. One consisted in 
the restriction of divorces, which were then of fre- 
quent occurrence. Simeon arranged that the hus- 
band might use the prescribed marriage gift (“ ketu- 
bah?) in his business, but that his entire fortune 
should be held liable for it (Yer. Ket. viii. 82c). In- 
asmuch as a husband of small means could ill afford 
to withdraw a sum of money from 


Founded his business, Simeon's ruling tended 
Popular tocheck hasty divorces. Theotherim- 
Schools. portant act referred to the instruction 


of the young. Up to Simeon’s time 
there were no schools in Judea, and the instruction 
of children was, according to Biblical precepts, left 


to their fathers. Simeon ordered that schools be 
established in the larger cities in which the young 
might receive instruction in the Holy Scriptures as 
well as in the traditional knowledge of the Law 


(Yer. Ket. 7.c.). 


Simeon was exceedingly strict in legal matters, 
Upon one occasion he sentenced to death eighty 
women in Ashkelon who had been convicted of 
sorcery. "The relatives of these women, filled with 
a desire for revenge, brought false witnesses against 
Simeon's son, whom they accused of a crime which 
involved capital punishment; and as a result 
of this charge he was sentenced to death. On 
the way to the place of execution the son protested 
his innocence in so pathetic a manner that even the 
witnesses were moved to admit the falsity of their 
testimony. When the judges were about to liberate 
the condemned man he called their attention to the 
fact that, according to the Law, a witness must not 
be believed when he withdraws a former state- 
ment, and he said to his father, “If you desire that 
the welfare of Israel shall be strengthened by thy 

hand, then consider me as a beam on 

His Son’s which you may tread without regret” 

Death. (Yer. Sanh. 283b). The execution then 

proceeded. This sad event was proba- 

bly the reason why Simeon issued a warning that 

witnesses should always be carefully cross-ques- 
tioned (Ab. i. 9). 

Simeon's fairness toward non-Jews is illustrated 
by the following narrative: Simeon lived in humble 
circumstances, supporting himself and his family by 
conducting a small business in linen goods. Once 
his pupils presented him with an ass which they had 
purchased from an Arab. On the neck of the ani- 
mal they found a costly jewel, whereupon they joy- 
ously told their master that he might now cease 
toiling since the proceeds from the jewel would 
make him wealthy. Simeon, however, replied that 
the Arab had sold them the ass only, and not the 
jewel; and he returned the gem to.the Arab, who 
exclaimed, * Praised be the God of Simeon ben She- 
tah!” (Yer. B. M. ii. 8c: Deut. R. iii. 5). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Landau, in Monatssechrift, 1853, pp. 107-122, 


177-180; Weiss, Dor, i. 181 et seq.; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 
ij. 360; ‘Gritz, Gesch. iii.. Index. 
de DM 


W. B. 

SIMEON SHEZURI: Tanna of the second 
generation and pupil of R. Tarfon (Men. 31a; Toset., 
Demai, v. 22). He was called “Shezuri” after his 
native place, Shizur, which is probably identical 
with Saijur, west of Kafr ‘Anan (comp. Neubauer, 
“G. T." p. 9789). Simeon's tomb is said to be in the 
vicinity of this place (Schwarz, * Tebu'at ha-Arez," 
p. 101) A few halakie sentences by him have been 
preserved in the Mishnah (Demai iv. 1; Sheb. ii. 8; 
Git. vi. 5; Hul. iv. 5; Ker. iv. 3; Kelim xviii. 1; 
Toh. iii. 2; Tebul Yom iv. 5); and the halakic 
practise follows his opinion (Men. 80b; Hul. 75b). 
Another noteworthy sentence by him also has beeu 
preserved (Naz. 45b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 365, Warsaw, 


1882; Frankel, Hodegetiea in Mischnam. n ur 132; Brüll, 
Einleitung in die ATischna, i. 188. IZ 


W. B. 
SIMEON OF SHIKMONA: Tanna of the 
He was å 


second generation and pupil of Akiba. 
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native of Shikmona, a locality in the vicinity of Mt. 
Carmel (see Neubauer, “ G. T? p. 197). ` Only three 
sentences of his, exegetic ones, have been preserved. 
They were transmitted by his fellow pupil R. Hidka; 
and all of them express the principle that good and 
evil are brought about through the respective agen- 
cies of good and of evil persons. Thus the Sabbath- 
breaker mentioned in Num. xv. 32 was the cause 
of the law relating to the punishment for desccrating 
the Sabbath (Sifre, Num. 114 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
34a]); the pious questioners described in Num. ix. 
7 wore the cause of the law concerning the Pesah 
Sheni (Sifre, Num. 68 [ed. Friedmann, p. 17b]; and 
the demand of the daughters of Zelophehad led to 
the enunciation of the law relating to theinheritance 
of property (Sifre, Num. 188 [ed. Friedmann, p. 49b]). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Neder ha-Dorot, p. 961; Bacher, Ag. 

Tan. i. 445-446. 

wW. B. J. Z. L. 

SIMEON: B. TARFON: Tanna of the second 
generation. Four exegetic sentences by him have 
been preserved: (1) “ Ex. xxii. 11, ‘Then shall an 
oath of the Lord be between them,’ means that 
the person taking the oath and.the one who causes 
him to do so are alike responsible if perjury is 
proved.” (2) “Ex. xx. 10 should be read 'tan'if' = 
‘to contribute to the commission of adultery’; and 
the interdiction applics also to the furnishing of op- 
portunity for adultery.” (8) “In Deut. i. 27 [Hebr.] 
the word ‘ wa-teragenu,' which should be explained 
as NoTARIKON, means: ‘You spied out and dese- 
crated God's dwelling among you.’” (4) “ In Deut. 
i. 7 the Euphrates is called ‘the great river’ [al- 
though it is not really such] because it is the bound- 
ary river of Palestine, according to the proverb, 
‘Approach the anointed, and you yourself will smell 
of ointment’ " (Sheb. 47b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Hudegetica in Mischnam, p. 137; 

Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 447-448. 

Ww. B. JaA En 

SIMEON OF TEMAN : Tanna of the second 
generation. He disputed with R. Akiba on a hala- 
kie sentence deduced from Ex. xxi. 18 (Tosef., 
Sanh. xii. 3: B. K. 90b). He was in collegial rela- 
tions with R. Judah b. Baba (Bezah 21a; Tosef., 
Bezah, ii. 6). Some of his halakic sentences are in- 
cluded in the Mishnah (Yeb. iv. 18; 'la'an. ii. 7; 
Yad. i. 3); and a haggadic sentence by him also has 
been preserved, to the effect that God’s intervention 
dn dividing the sea at the time of the Exodus was 
deserved by Israel because of the covenant of the 
circumcision (Mek., Beshallah, iii. [ed. Weiss, p. 
3bb]). 


BiBLIOGRAPH Y : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 362-863, Warsaw, 


1839: Frankel, Hodegelica in Mischnam, p. 137; Brill, 
Einleitung in die Mischna, i. 149: Bacher, Ag- Tan. i. 
444—443. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMEON B. YANNAI: Palestinian amora of 
the third century. He transmits a halakic saying 
of his father’s which he had received from his sister, 
who had heard it uttered (Yer. Shab. 14b, 15d). Some 
of Simeon's haggadie explanations of Scriptural 
passages are extant, of which the following may be 
mentioned: On the passage in Ps. xii. 5, “now will 
I arise,” he remarks: “As long as Jerusalem remains 
enveloped in ashes the might of God will not arise: 
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but when the day arrives on which Jerusalem shall 
shake off the-dust [Isa. lii. 2], then God will be 
‘raised up out of His holy habitation’ ” (Zech. ii. 17 
[A. V. 13]; Gen. R. lxxv. 1). On Ps. evi. 16 et seg. he 
says: “The people had decided to elect as their lead- 
ers Dathan and Abiram instead of Moses and Aaron 
[Num. xiv. 4], with the result that the earth opened 
and swallowed up Dathan and covered the com- 
pany of Abiram” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. cvi. 5 [ed. 
Buber, p. 228a ]). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Franke, Mebo, p. 129a; Bacher, Ag. Pa. 

Amor. iii. 623-624. 

W. B. J. Z. b. 

SIMEON BEN YOHAI: Tanna of the second 
century; supposed author of the Zohar; born in 
Galilee; died, according to tradition, at Meron, on 
the 18th of Iyyar (= Lag be-‘Omer). In the Baraita, 
Midrash, and Gemara his name occurs either as Sim- 
eon or as Simeon ben Yohai, but in the Mishnah, 
with the exception of Hag. i. 7, he is always quoted 
as R. Simeon. He was one of the principal pupils 
of Akiba, under whom he studied thirteen years at 
Bene-Berak (Lev. R. xxi. 7 e£ al.). It would seem, 
from Ber. 28a, that Simeon had previously studied 

at Jabneh, under Gamaliel II. and 

Pupil of Joshua b. Hananiah, and that he was 

Akiba. the cause of the quarrel that broke 

out between these two chiefs. But 
considering that about forty-five years later, when 
Akiba was thrown into prison, Simeon's father was 
still alive (see below), and that Simeon insisted upon 
Akiba's teaching him even in prison, Frankel 
(*Darke ha-Mishnah," p. 168) thinks Der. 28a is 
spurious. Simeon's acuteness was tested and rec- 
ognized by Akiba when he first came to him; of all 
his pupils Akiba ordained only Meir and Simeon. 
Conscious of his own merit, Simeon felt hurt at 
being ranked after Meir, and Akiba was compelled 
to soothe him with soft words (Yer. Ter. 46b; Yer. 
Sanh. i. 19a) During Akiba’s lifetime Simeon was 
found occasionally at Sidon, where he seems to have 
shown great independence in his halakic decisions. 

The following incident of Simeon’s stay at Sidon, 
illustrating both his wit and his piety, may be men- 
tioned: A man and his wife, who, though they had 
been married ten years, had no children, appeared 
before Simeon at Sidon to securea divorce. Observ- 
ing that they loved each other, and not being able 
to refusea request which was in agreement with rab- 
binical law, Simeon told them that as their wedding | 
was marked by a feast they should mark their sep- 
aration in the same way. The result was that both 
changed their minds, and, owing to Simeon's prayer, 
God granted them a child (Pesik. xxii. 147a; Cant. 
R. i. 4). Simeon often returned to Akiba,.and once 
he conveyed a message to him from his fellow pupil 
Hanina ben Hakinai (Niddah 52b; Tosef., Niddah, 
vi. 6). 

Simeon’s love for his great teacher was profound. 
When Akiba was thrown into prison by Hadrian, 
Simeon, probably through the influence of his father, 
who was in favor at the court of Rome, found a 
way to-enter the prison. He still insisted upon 
Akiba’s teaching him, and when the latter refused, 
Simeon jestingly threatened to tell his father, Yohai, 
who would cause Akiba to be punished more severely 
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(Pes. 112a). After Akiba’s death Simeon was again 
ordained, with four other pupils of Akiba's, by 
Judah b. Baba (Sanh. 14a). 

The persecution of the Jews under Hadrian in- 
spired Simeon with a different opinion of the Romans 
than that held by his father. On more than one 

occasion Simeon manifested his anti- 


Anti- Roman feeling. When, at a meeting 
Roman between Simeon and his former fel- 
Feeling. low pupils at Usha, probably about a 


year anda half after Akiba’s death (e. 
126), Judah ben Ila'i spoke in praise of the Roman 
government, Simeon replied that the institutions 
which seemed so praiseworthy to Judah were for 
the benefit of the Romans only, to facilitate the 
carrying out of their wicked designs. Simocon's 
words were carried by Judah b. Gerim, one of his 
own pupils, to the Roman governor, who sentenced 
Simeon to death (according to Grütz, this governor 
was Varus, who ruled under Antoninus Pius, and 
the event took place about 161) . Simeon was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in a cavern, where he remained 
thirteen years, till the emperor, possibly Hadrian, 
died (Yer. Sheb. ix. 88d; Shab. 33b; Pesik. 88b; 
Gen. R. Ixxix. 6; Eccl. R. x. 8; Esth. R.i. 9) "Two 
different accounts of Simeon's stay in thecavern and 
of his movements after leaving it are given in Shab- 
bat (/.c.) and in the five other sources just mentioned. 
The latter, of which Yer. Sheb. ix. 38d seems to be 
the most authentic, relate, with some variations, 
that Simeon, accompanied by his son Eleazar (in 
Yer. Sheb. Simeon alone), hid himself in a cavern 
near Gadara, where they stayed thirteen years, liv- 
ing on dates and the fruit of the carob-tree, their 
whole bodies thus becoming covered with erup- 
tions. One day, seeing that a bird had repeatedly 
escaped the net set for it by a hunter, Simeon and 
his son were encouraged to leave the cavern, taking 
the escape of the bird as an omen that God would 
not forsake them. When outside the cavern, they 
heard a “bat kol” say, " Ye are [singular in Yer. 
Sheb.] free”; they accordingly went their way. 
Simeon then bathed in the warm springs of Tiberias, 
Which rid-him of the disease contracted in the cav- 
ern, and he showed his gratitude to the town in 
the following manner: | 
Tiberias had been built by Herod Antipas on 
a Site where there were many tombs (Josephus, 
"Ant." xviii. 2, & 3), the exact locations of which 
had been lost. The town therefore had been re- 
garded as unclean. Resolving to remove the cause 
of the uncleanness, Simeon planted lupines in all 
suspected places; wherever they did not takeroot he 
knew that a tomb was underneath. The bodies 
were then exhumed and removed, and 
the town pronounced clean. To an- 
noy and discredit Simeon, a certain 
Samaritan secretly replaced one of the 
bodies. But Simeon learned throu gh the power of 
the Holy Ghost what the Samaritan had done, and 
said, "Let what is above go down, and what is 
below come up.” The Samaritan was entombed ; 
and a schoolmaster of Magdala (but comp. Buber, 
note 180, to Pesik. x. 90a), who mocked Simeon for 
his declaration, was turned into a heap of bones. 
According to the version, in Shab. Z. e., Simeon and 


His 
Miracles. 
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Eleazar hid in a cavern, whereupon a carob-tree and 
à spring miraculously appeared there. In order to 
spare their garments they sat naked in the sand, in 
consequence of which their skin became covered 
with scabs. At theend of twelve years the prophet, 
Elijah announced to them the death of the emperor, 
and the consequent annulment of the sentence of 
death against them. When they came forth Simeon 
observed people occupied with agricultural pursuits 
to the neglect of the Torah, and, being angered there- 
by, smote them by his glances. A bat kol then or- 
dered him to return to the cavern, where he and 
Eleazar remained twelve months longer, at the end 
of which time they were ordered by a bat kol tocome 
forth. When they didso, Simeon was met by his son- 
in-law Phinehas b. Jair (comp., however, Zacuto, 
“Yuhasin,” ed. Filipowski, p. 46), who wept at see- 
ing him in such a miserable state. But Simeon told 
him that he ought to rejoice, for during the thir- 
teen years’ stay in the cavern his knowledge of the 
Torah had been much increased. Simeon then, in 
gratitude for the miracle that had been wrought for 
him, undertook the purification of Tiberias. He 
threw some lupines into the ground, whereupon the 
bodies came to the surface at various places, which 
were then marked astombs. Notonly was the man 
who mocked at Simeon’s announcement of the puri- 
fication of Tiberias turned into a heap of bones, 
but also Simeon's pupil and delator, Judah b. Gerim. 
It appears that Simeon settled afterward at 
Meron, the valley in front of which place was 
filled, at Simeon's command, with gold dinars(Tan., 
Pekude, 7; Ex. R. lii. 8; comp. Yer. Ber. ix, 18d; 
Pesik. x. 87b; Gen. R. xxxv. 2). On 
School the other hand, it is said that Simeon 
at Tekoa. established a flourishing school at 
Tekoa, among the pupils of which 
was Judah T. (Tosef., ‘Er, viii, [v.] 6; Shab. 1 Tb). 
It has been shown by Grütz that this Tekoa evi- 
dently was in Galilee, and hence must not be identi- 
fied with the Biblical Tekoa, which was in the terri- 
tory of Judah (II Chron. xi. 6). Bacher(* Ag. Tan." 
ii. 76) endeavors to show that Tekoa and Meron 
were one and the same place. | 
As the last important event in Simeon's life it is 
recorded that, accompanied by Eleazar b. Jose, he 
was sent to Rome with a petition tothe emperor for 
the abolition of the decree against the three main 
observances of the Jewish religion, and that his mis- 
sion was successful (Me'i. 17b). Thereason Simeon 
was chosen for this mission isstated (2b.) to have been 
that he was known as a man in whose favor mira- 
cles often were wrought. At Rome, too, Simeon's 
success was due to a miracle, for while on the way 
he was met by the demon Ben Temalion, who offered 
his assistance. According to agreement, the demon 
entered into the emperor's daughter, and Simeon 
exorcised it when he arrived at the Roman court. 
The emperor. then took Simeon into his treasure- 
house, leaving him to choose his own reward. Sim- 
eon found there the vexatious decree, which he took 
away and tore into pieces (comp. * Tefillot R. Shi- 
min on b. Yohai" in Jellinek, * B. IT." iv. 117 et seq., 
where, instead of “ Ben Temalion,” * Asmodeus ” oc- 
curs). This legend, the origin of which apparently is 
non-Jewish, has been the subject of discussion by 
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modern scholars. Israel Lévi (in “R. E. J.” viii. 200 
et seg.) thinks it is a variation of the legend, found in 
the “Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha” (ed. Tischen- 
dorf, pp. 246 e£ seg.), of the apostle Bartholomew ex- 
orcising & demon that had taken possession of the 
daughter of Polymnius, the King of India. Israel 
Lévi's opinion was approved by Joseph Halévy 
(in “R. E. J.” x. 60 et seg.). Bacher (ib. xxxv. 285 et 


seg.) thinks there is another Christian legend which. 


corresponds more closely to the Talmudic narrative, 
namely, that narrated by Simeon Metaphrastes in 
* Acta Sanctorum " (vol, ix., Oct. 29, 1896), accord- 
ing to which Abercius exorcised a demon from Lu- 
cilla, the daughter of Marcus Aurelius. 

Simeon is stated to have said that whatever might 
be the number of persons deserving to enter 


Berakot, Hallah, Ta‘anit, Nedarim, Tamid, and Mid- 
dot. He greatly valued the teaching of his master 
Akiba, and he is reported to have 

His | recommended his pupils to follow his 
Halakot. own system of interpretation (“mid- 
dot”) because it was derived from 

that of Akiba (Git. 67a). But this itself shows 
that Simeon did not follow his teacher in every 
point; indecd, as is shown below, he often differed 
from Akiba, declaring hisown interpretations to be 
the better (Sifre, Deut. 31; R. H. 18b). He wasinde- 
pendent in his halakic decisions, and did not refrain 
from criticizing the tannaim of the preceding genera- 
tions (comp. Tosef., Oh. iii. 8, xv. 11). He and 
Jose b. Halafta were generally of the same opinion; 
but sometimes Simeon sided with Meir (Kelim iii. 


TRADITIONAL TOMB OF SIMEON BEN YOHAI DURING A PILGRIMAGE. 
(From a photograph.) 


heaven he and his son were certainly of that num- 
ber, so that if there were only two, these were 
himself and his son (Suk. 45b; Sanh. 97b; comp. 
Shab. 88b). He is also credited with saying that, 
united with his son and Jotham, King of Judah, he 
would be able to free the world from judgment 
(Suk. Le.; comp. Yer. Ber. ix. 18d and Gen. R. 
XXxv. 8 [where Simeon mentions Abraham and the 
prophet Ahijah of Shiloh, instead of his son and 
Jotham]) Thus, on account of his exceptional 
plety and continual study of the Law, Simeon was 
considered as one of those whose merit preserves the 
world, and therefore during his life the rainbow was 
never seen, that promise of God's forbearance not 
being needed (Yer. Ber. 1.c.). 

Simeon's halakot are very numerous; they are 
met with in all the treatises of the Talmud except 


5; Me‘i. 11a). Liketheother pupils of Akiba, who, 
wishing to perpetuate the latter's teaching, system- 
atized it in the foundation of the Mishnah (R. Meir), 
Tosefta (R. Nehemiah), and Sifra (R. Judah), Sim- 
eon is credited with the authorship of the SIFRE 
(Sanh. 86a) and of the MEKILTA DE-RABBI SHIM'ON. 
the former work being a halakic midrash to Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy, the latter a similar midrash 
to Exodus. 

The particular characteristic of Simeon’s teaching 
was that whether in a halakah or in a haggadic in- 
terpretation of a Biblical command, he endeavored to 
find the underlying reason therefor (B. M. 115a e£ 
al.). This often resulted in a material modification of 
the command in question. From many instances 
the following may be taken: In the prohibition 
against taking à widow's raiment in pledge (Deut. 
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xxiv. 17) it was Judah b. Ila5's opinion that no dif- 
ference is to be made between a rich and a poor 
widow. But Simeon gives the reason for such a pro- 
hibition, which wasthat if such a pledge were taken 
it would be necessary to return it every evening 
(comp. Ex. xxii. 25-26), and going to the widow's 
home every morning and evening might compro- 
mise her reputation; consequently, he declares, the 
prohibition applies only in the case of a poor widow, 
since one who is rich would not necd to have the 
garment returned in the evening (B. M. /.c.). 


Simeon's name was widely identified with this 


halakie principle of interpretation, and his teacher 
Akiba approved of it; therefore his contemporaries 
often applied to him when they wished to know the 
reason for certain halakot (Tosef., Zeb. i. 8). Sim- 
eon also divided the oral Jaw into numbered groups, 
of which fifteen are preserved in the Talmud. He 
especially favored the system of giving generalrules, 
of which there area great number (Bik. iii. 10; Zeb. 
119b e£ al). All this shows that he was systematic, 
and that he had the power of expressing himself 
clearly (Sheb. ii. 8; ‘Er. 104b). He was dogmatic 
in his halakie decisions, but where there was a 
doubt as to which of two courses should be fol- 
lowed, and the Rabbis adopted a compromise, he 
admitted the legality of either course (Yeb. iii. 9). 
He ditfered from Akibain that he did not think that 
particles like “et,” “gam,” and others contain in 
themselves indications of halakot (Mem. 11b); butin 
many instances he showed that he was opposed to 
R. Ishmael’s opinion that the Torah speaks as men 
do and that seemingly pleonastic words can never 
serve as the basis for deducing new laws (Sifre, 
Re'eh, 119; R. H. 8b; Zeb. 108b et al.). 

Simeon is very prominent also in the Haggadah, 
and his utterances are numerous in both Talmuds. 
Many of his sayings bear on the study of tho Torah, 
which, according to him, should be the main ob- 
ject of man's life. Notwithstanding the stress he 
laid on the importance of praver, and particularly on 
the reading of the “Shema‘,” he declared that one 


Tnust not, for the sake of either, interrupt the study 
of the Torah (Yer. Hag. ii. 77a). “ There are three 
crowns,” he says, “the first being that of the Torah ? 
(Ab. iv. 18); he completes his sentence with the 
words, “But the crown of a good name mounts 
above them all,” showing that, in addition to study- 
ing the Law, one must execute the commands by 
which he can acquire a good name. The Torah, 
also, is one of the three good gifts which God gave 
to Israe] and which can not be preserved without 
suffering (Mek., Yitro, Bahodesh, 10; Sifre, Deut. 
32; Der. ba). But recognizing the difficulty of oc- 
cupying oneself with the study of the Torah and of 
providing a livelihood at the same time, Simeon 
said that the Torah was given only for those who 
ate the manna or the priestly meals (Mek., Beshal- 
lah, Wayehi, 1, Wayassa', 2). He declared also that 
had he been on Mount Sinai when God delivered the 
Torah to Israel, he would have requested two 
mouths for man, one to be used exclusively as a 
means for repeating and thus learning the Torah. 
But then he added, “How great also would be tbe 
evil done by delators [“moserim”] with two 
mouths!” (Yer. Shab. i. 3a. b: Yer. Ber. i. 3b). 


Ket. 77b; Sanh. 98a). 


Among Simeon’s many other utterances may be 
mentioned those with regard to repentance, and 
some of his ethical sayings. “So great is the power 
of repentance that a man who has been during his 
lifetime very wicked [“rasha‘ gamur ”], if he repent 
toward the end, is considered a perfectly righteous 
man” (Tosef., Kid. i. 14; Kid. 40b; Cant. R. v. 16). 

He was particularly severe against 


His haughtiness, which, he declared, is 
Ethical like idolatry (Sotah 4b), and against 
Views. publicly shaming one's neighbor: 


* One should rather throw himself into ` 
a burning furnace than shamea neighbor in public” 
(Ber. 43b). He denounced the crimes of usury, de- 
ceitful dealing, and disturbing domestic peace (Yer. 
B. M. 10d; B. M. 58b; Lev. R.ix.) His animosity 
toward the Gentiles generally and toward feminine 
superstition is ex pressed in the following utterance: 
“The best of the heathen merits death; the best of 
serpents should have its head crushed ; and the most 
pious of women is prone to sorcery ” (Yer. Kid. iv. 
66c; Massek. Soferim xv. 10; comp. Mek., Beshal- 
lah, Wayehi, 1, and Tan., Wayera, 20). His hos- 
tility to the Romans, mentioned above, is expressed 
also in his maxims; thus, alluding probably to the 
Parthian war which broke out in the time of An- 
toninus Pius, he said: “If thou hast scen a Per- 
sian [Parthian] horse tied in Palestine, then hopo for 
the arrival of the Messiah" (Cant. R. viii. 10: Lam. 
R. i. 13). 

R. Simeon combined with his rationalism iu hala- 
kah a strange mysticism in his haggadic teachings, 
as well as in his practise. He spoke of a magie 
sword, on which the Name was inscribed, being 
given by God to Moses on Sinai (Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
xc. 9; comp. 2b. to Ps. xxxvi. 8; Gen. R. xxxv.); 
and he ascribed all kinds of miraculous powers to 
Moses (Me'i. 17b; Sanh. 97b). After his death he 
appeared to the saints in their visions (B. M. 84b; 
Thus his name became con- 
nected with mystic lore, and he became a chief au- 
thority for the cabalists; for this reason the Zohar 


first appeared under the name of Midrash de-Rabbi 
Shim' oii ben Yohai (SCG ZoMAR). There exist, be- 


sides, two apocryphal midrashim ascribed to this tan- 
na (published by Jellinek, “ D. H.” iii, 78 e seq.,1v. 117 
et seq.) The firstisentitled * Nistarot de-R. Shim'on 
b. Yohai"; the second, *'l'efillat R. Shim'on b. Yo- 
hai”; both of them bear on the Messianic time, but 
the second is more complete. The main point of 
these midrashim is that while Simeon was hidden in 
the eavern, he fasted forty days and prayed to God 
to rescue Israel from such persecutions, Then Meta- 
tron revealed to him the future, announcing the 
various Mohammedan rulers, the last one of whom 
would perish at the hands of the Messiah, Asin 
similar Messianic apocrypha, the chicf characters 
are Armilus and the three Messiahs—Messiah b. 
Joseph, Messiah b. Ephraim, and Messiah b. David. 

As to the festival called “ Hillula de-Rabbi Shim ‘on 
ben Yohai,” which is celebrated on Simeon's sup- 
posed tomb at Meron, on the 18th of Iyyar, sce 
‘Omer, LAG BE-; PILGRIMAGE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 70 et seq.; Brüll, Mebo 
ha-Mishnah, pp. 185 et seq.; Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, 
pp. 168 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 180 et. seq., note 20: 
Grünhut, in Magyar Zsidó Szemle, xvii. 63; Heilprin, Seder 
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SIMEON B. ZABDAI (ZEBID): Palestinian 
amora of the third century; teacher of the son of 
Assi (Yer. Shab. 9a). A few of his interpretations 
of Scriptural passages have been preserved. Refer- 
ring to II Chron. xxx., he assigns as the reason for 
the postponed Passover feast under King Heze- 
kiah the fact that the skull of the Jebusite Ornan 
had been found under the altar (Yer. Pes. 86c; 
Yer. Sotah 20b: Yer. Ned. 89d). Another explana- 
tion of his, relating to II Chron. xxx. 19, is reported 
together with the contradictory explanation of 
samuel b. Nahman (Yer. Pes. Le). Two other of 
his explanations refer to sayings of Hanina (Yer. 
Sotah 91d) and of Simeon b. Lakish (75. 22a). Sim- 
eon's observations concerning the future world, in 
reference to Eccl. ii. 1, “This also is vanity,” are 
differently given by Hezekiah and Jonah respect- 
ively. Mezekiah's version is: * What thou learnest 
of the Torah in this world is vain compared with 
what thou wilt learn in the next; for in the future 
world there will be no forgetting what has been 
learned”; Jonah's reads: “What a man sees of 
prosperity iu this world is as nothing compared 
with that of the next; for in this world the owner 
of property dies and leaves it to another, while of 
(he future world it is said [Isa. Ixv. 22], “They 
shall not build, and another inhabit; they shall not 
plant, and another eat' " (Eccl. R. to ii. 1). 

At Simeon's death two prominent men, Levi and 
tiela, delivered orations (Yer. Ber. 5c; Yer. Hor. 48b; 
Eccl. R. to v. 11). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 118a, b; Bacher, Ag. Pal. 

Amor. iii. 624-625. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
SIMEON ZARFATI. See ZARFATT. 
SIMEON B. ZEMAH DURAN. See DuRAN. 


SIMM EONITES. See SIMEON, Trime or. 


SIMFEROPOL : City in the government of Tau- 
rida, Russia. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century if had a considerable Jewish community, 
and at present Jews constitute one-fourth of a total 
population of about 50,000. 

The Jews of Simferopol are divided into three 
classes; Mitnaggedim, Hasidim, and the so-called 
Krimchaks. Of the city's nine synagogues and 
prayer-houses seven belong to the Mitnaggedim, 
while the Hasidim and the Krimchaks have one 
each, There are three Jewish schools: a Russian 
elementary school and two Talmud Torahs. Of 
the latter, one is supported by the city; the other, 
which was founded in 1875, by private donations. 
The Talmud Torah supported by the city has five 
tenchers and about cighty pupils, while the other 
has two teachers and about fifty pupils. A hospi- 
ial was founded in Simferopol by Gabriel Jacob 
Ginzpune in 1845. In 1887 the Jews organized a 
home for the aged, and a house of refuge in which 
travelers and non-resident poor are given temporary 
lodging and maintenance. 


On May 14, 1905, a riot occurred at Simferopol 
in which no less than 140 stores belonging to Jews 
were destroyed by fire. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Keneset ha-Gedolah, 1900, No. 1, p. 82; Geo- 
graphichesko-Statisticheski Slovar; Rossiskoy Imperii, 
1873, iv.; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, 1900, xxix. 
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SIMHAH (FREUDEMANN) EPHRAIM 
BEN GERSHON BEN SIMEON BEN ISAIAH. 
HA-KOHEN: Rabbi in Belgrade; born about 
1622; died 1669. He succeeded his teacher Judah 
Lerma as rabbi at Belgrade, and wrote a preface 
to the latter’s “Peletat Bet Yehudah” (Venice, 
1647). 

In 1657 Simhah published at Venice his “Sefer 
Shemot,” on the orthography of Hebrew personal 
names as well as of the names of places and rivers 
in Asia and Europe. In 1660 he was made rabbi at 
Budapest, but he retained the rabbinate only two 
months, as he Jearned that Uri Shraga Feisch, rabbi 
at Vienna, had, in 1655, excommunicated those 
rabbis of Buda (Ofen) who had relatives living there. 
Since Simhah’s relatives were among the most prom- 
inent inhabitants of the city, he withdrew to Bel- 
grade, where he remained until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Büchler, History of the Jews in Budapest 
(in Hungarian), Budapest, 1901. 


E. C. A. Bt. 

SIMHAH B. GERSHOM HA - KOHEN 
PORT RAPA. See Rapa (PonrnaPA), SIMHAH 
BEN GERSHOM HA-KOHEN. 

SIMHAH B. ISAAC B. KALONYMUS 
HA-KOHEN: One of the Worms Jews who were 
killed by the pilgrims of the First Crusade on May 
35,1096. Whenhis father, Mar Isaac, and his seven 
brothers had been slain by the Crusaders, Simhah 
declared he would not die without having avenged 
their deaths.  Pretending willingness to accept 
baptism, he was taken for that purpose to the 
church. When, however. the sacrament was about 
to be administered to him, he drew a knife which 
he had secreted in his garments, and stabbed the 
nephew of the bishop, whereupon he was slain in 


the edifice as he had anticipated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. p. 20: Grütz, Gesch. vi. 88. 
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SIMHAH, ISAAC BEN MOSES. Sce Luzx1, 
Smmaan Isaac BEN Moses. 

SIMHAH OF ROME: Scholar and rabbi of 
the Roman community in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. ‘He was given an open letter by 
the community and sent out to find Maimonides’ 
commentary on the Mishnah and bring it back with 
him, He traveled through Provence and Catalonia 
without meeting with any success, At Barcelona 


. he applied for assistance to Solomon ben Adret, who 


gave him a further letter of recommendation. After 


' a prolonged search he found in Huesca the commen- 


tary on the first three orders, and shortly afterward 
the Arabic original of the commentary on the first 
five orders. The latter was thereupon translated 
into Hebrew by several scholars (1296-98), and 
Simhah returned with it to Rome, after having en- 
countered various dangers on his journey. He ap- 
pears to have written some books also, although, 
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with the exception of certain fragments in *Shib- 
bole ha-Leket," nothing written by him has been 
preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch, der Juden in 
Rom, pp. 154, 265. X 
J. 5. O. 


SIMHAH B. SAMUEL OF SPEYER: Ger- 
man tosafist of the thirteenth century. Neither the 
year of his birth nor that of his death is known. 
He took part in the rabbinical synod held at Ma- 
yence in Tammuz (July), 1228, being one of the sign- 
ers of the decrees and regulations issued by that 
body (comp. Moses Minz, Responsa, No. 202), He 
was a nephew of the director (“parnas”) Kalony- 
mus, a pupil of R. Eliezer of Metz, and a colleague 
of Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi. 

Simhah was the author of the following works: 
(1) commentary on the treatise Horayot, quoted in 
Tos. Hor. 4b, s.v. “Keri”; (2) tosafot and novelle 
on the Talmud; (8) “Seder ‘Olam,” a work divided 
into paragraphs and containing decisions, comments 
on Talmudic passages, and regulations for relig- 
lous practise; quoted in “ Haggahot Maimoniyyot,” 
on Ishut, vi. 14 and Tefillah, ix. (all the responsa 
and decisions which the earlier authors quote in the 
name of R. Simhah were probably taken from this 
work); (4) “Tikkun Shetarot,” on agreements and 
documents; quoted in “Haggahot Maimoniyyot,” 
ou Gerushin, iv. 12; (5) sections (“she‘arim”) on 
the regulations referring to the benedictions; quoted 
in the same work, on Berakot, viii, Aside from 
these works decisions and responsa by Simhah are 
mentioned in the responsa collection of R. Meir of 
Rothenburg (Nos. 578, 997, 931, 932) and in the 
works of several older authors. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 309-311; Michael, 

Or ha-Hayyim, Nos. 12, 15. 

S. | J. Z. L. 

SIMHAH B. SAMUEL OF VITRY: French 
Talmudist of the eleventh. and twelfth centuries: 
died in 1105. He was a pupil of Rashi and the 
compiler of the Vitry Mahzor (49) aiin), which 
contains decisions and rules concerning religious 
practise, besides responsa by Rashi and other author- 
ities, both contemporary and earlier. The work is 
cited as early as the twelfth century in R. Jacob 
Tam's “Sefer ha-Yashar” (No. 620) as having 
been compiled by Simhah; and the sources from 
which the compiler took his material—the “Seder 
Rab ‘Amram,” the “ Halakot Gedolot,” and others— 
also are mentioned. R. Isaac the Elder, a grandson 
of Simhah, also refers (responsum No. 835, in “ Mor- 
dekai,” on M. K.) to the Vitry Mahzor compiled 
by his grandfather. Various additions were after- 

ward made to this mahzor, a large 


Compiles proportion of which, designated by 
the Vitry the letter m (= “tosafot”), are by R. 
Mahzor. Isaac b. Dorbolo (Durbal. The latter 


often appends his name to such addi- 
tions; and in one place he says plainly: “These ex- 
planations were added by me, Isaac b. Dorbolo; but 
the following is from the Mahzor of R. Simhah of 
Vitry himself" (Vitry Mahzor, p. 244). Other ad- 
ditions are by Abraham b. Nathan Yarhi, author of 
"Ha-Manhig," and are designated by the letters 
aN, his initials. 


Three manuscripts of the Vitry Mahzor are ex- 
tant, the oldest of which, according to Berliner in 
his additions to Hurwitz’s introduction to the Vitry 
Mahzor (p. 172), is thatin Reggio. It contains the Vi- 
try Mahzor proper without any additions. A second 
manuscript, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1100), is said 
to have marginal annotations by Eleazar b. Judah, 
author of the “Sefer ha-Rokeah " (Michael, “Or ha- 
Hayyim,” No, 1214). The third manuscript is in 
the British Museum (Cod: Add. Nos. 27,200 and 
27,201), and contains still other additions: this 

i manuscript served as a basis for S. 


Extant Hurwitz’sedition of the Vitry Mahzor 
Manu- published by the Mekize Nirdamim . 
scripts of Society (Berlin, 1893). The edition ‘is 
the very faulty, as the editor used no 
Mahzor. critical judgment in his work: instead 


of the original treatises it contains 
some from the “Sefer ha-Terumah” of Baruch b. 
Isaac and from the “Eshkol” of RABaD (Vitry 
Mahzor, pp. 752 et seq.). | 

The Vitry Mahzor contains many prayers and 
liturgical poems (^ piyyutim ?), which are distrib- 
uted throughout the work. Besides these scattered 
poems the British Museum manuscript has (pp. 289- 
260) a collection of piyyutim which was published 
by Brody under the title “IKontres ha-Piyyutim " 
(Berlin, 1894). In the published edition of this 
Mahzor there is also a commentary on the Pesah 

Haggadah, which, however, does not 

Additions agree with that by R. Simhah b. Sam- 
to uel of Vitry printed at Wilna in 1886. 

the Mahzor The latter commentary, which agrees 

Proper. with the one cited by Abudarham as 

being found in the Vitry Mahzor, was 
taken from a manuscript of that mahzor—probably 
from the parehment copy owned by Abraham, son 
of Elijah, gaon of Wilna (“Rab Pe'alim," p. 19), 
although no particular manuscript is mentioned in 
the Wilna edition itself. 

There is also in the published edition of the Vitry 
Mahzor a commentary on the Pirke Abot. This 
commentary is found in the British Museum manu- 
script, but in neither of the others. It is really a 
commentary by Jacob b. Samson, the pupil of Rashi 
(concerning whom comp. Schechter, * Einleitung 
zu Abot des R. Natan,” p. ix.), amplified in the pres- 
ent Mahzor. Many midrashie sayings, which arc 
cited as such in the Vitry Mahzor, have been pre- 
served in that work alone. Thus the passage cited 
(p. 332) from the Midrash Tehillim is no longer 
found in the present midrash of that name. Like- 
wise there are found in the Vitry Mahzor citations 
from the Palestinian Talmud which are lacking in 
the existing editions of the latter. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: S. Hurwitz, Einleitung und Register zum 
Manhzor Vitry. with additions by A. Berliner. Berlin, 1896- 
1807: A, Epstein, in Monatssehrift, 1897, pp. 306-307 : idem. 
in HR. E. J. 1897, pp. 308-313; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 


1214. 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


SIMHAT TORAH (“The Rejoicing over the 
Law”): Name given to the second day of Smemtnt 
‘AZERET; it falls on the 28d of Tishri and closes the 
Feast of Sukkot. 'The name was not used until a 
relatively Jate time. In the Talmud (Meg. 31a), 
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where the haftarah for this feast-day is given, it is 
called simply the second day of Shemini ‘Azeret; 
and ‘it is so designated in the prayer for the day. 
The name “Simhat Torah” came into use after the 
introduction of the one-year cycle for the reading of 
the Law, and was due to the fact that the reading was 
finished on this day (see Zunz, “ Ritus," pp. 86, 87). 

In the ninth century the assignment of a new 
haftarah, Josh. i., to this feast is mentioned (“Seder 


Rab 'Amram," i. 52a) The prayer 
Post- “Asher bi-gelal abot,” the lines of 
Biblical which begin with the successive let- 
Origin. ters of the alphabet, was already in 


use in that century, and Saadia Gaon 
forbade its recitation beyond the line beginning 
with the letter 5, since the remainder contained ir- 
relevant matter (20.). In the fourteenth century the 
reading of Genesis was begun immediately upon the 
completion of Deuteronomy, the reason assigned 
being, according to Jacob b. Asher (Tur Orah Hay- 
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Throwing Cakes to Children on Simhat Torah. 
(From Leusden, '* Philologus Hebrmo-Mixtus,’’ Utrecht, 1657.) 


yim, 669), that Satan might not say the Jews had 
finished the reading of the Torah and were unwill- 
ing to begin anew. In southern countries it then 
became the general practise to take out all the scrolls 
of the Law from the Ark on the morning of the feast 
and to repeat a separate hymn for each scroll. In 
northern countries it became customary about the 
same period for those who had finished the reading 
of Deuteronomy and had begun Genesis to make 
generous gifts of money to the synagogue, after 
which the wealthier members of the community 
gave a dinner to friends and acquaintances. By the 
end of the fifteenth century it was usual, though 


scarcely a universal practise, for the children to tear 


down and burn the Sukkot booths on Simhat Torah 
(Joseph Colon, Responsa, No. 26); and shortly after- 
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ward the Rabbis permitted dancing in the synagogue 
at this festival (20.). 

In the sixteenth century the practise of taking 
out the scrolls and of filing solemnly around the 
almemar on the night of the 22d of Tishri became 
customary; and on the same evening, after the pro- 
cession, the passages Deut. xxxiii. 1-29, Gen. i. 
1-ii. 89, and Num. xxix. 85-39 were read from three 
different scrolls, after which the leader took a scroll 
in his hand, chanting, among other hymns, the one 
beginning * Hitkabbezu mal'akim zeh el zeh.” In 
Poland, however, it was the custom merely to sell 
to the members of the congregation on the 29d of 
Tishri the privilege of executing various functions 
during the services on Sabbaths and at festivals, 
the purchasers being called up to the Law, and a 
blessing being pronounced upon them (“mi she- 
berak ”). On the morning of the 28d of Tishri every 
member of the congregation read from the Torah, 
the passage Deut. xxxiii 1-29 being repeated as 
many times as was necessary for this purpose; then 
the children were called up to the Law ; and after 
the leader had read a few sentences, he recited with 
them the verse Gen. xlviii. 16. The member who 
had bought the privilege of completing the reading 
of the Law with Deut. xxxiv. 1-19 then stepped 

forward; he received the name of 
Hatan To- “hatan Torah? and was summoned 
rah. with the prayer ^ Me-reshut ha-El ha- 
Gadol.” After him came the member 
who was to recommence the reading with Gen. i. 1- 
ii. 3. He was summoned with the prayer * Me-re- 
shut meromam,” and was called “hatan Bereshit.” 
The service was concluded by the MAFTIR; and the 
scrolls were then replaced (Moses Isserles, * Darke 
Mosheh,” on Asheri, Tur Orah Hayyim, 669; see 
also BRIDEGROOM OF THE Law). Even the dis- 
tribution of fruits to children on this festival is 
traced back to an ancient custom (“ Be'er Heteb,” 
ad loc.). In the eighteenth century the custom of 
firing salutes as a sign of rejoicing was also insti- 
tuted (25.). 

In general, the ritual as here described has, been 
preserved unchanged by Orthodox congregations; 
and the ceremony of filing around the almemar with 
the scrolls takes place not only on the evening of 
the 22d and on the morning of the 23d of Tishri, but 
also on the evening of the 21st of that month, asa 
sort of preparatory celebration. In this procession 
the children carry small flags with the colors of the 
country in which they live, or tiny banners with E 
inscription *Sisu we-simhu be-simhat Torah,” 
else small torches or candles. After each circuit has 
been completed the single scrolls are given to other 
members of the congregation in order that every one 
may participate in the ceremony, which is frequently 
prolonged until after midnight. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Sola. The Festival Prayers, vol. vi., Lon- 


don, 1897: W. Rosenau, Jewish Ceremonial Institutions 
and Customs, pp. 100-102, Baltimore, 1903. 
S. O. 


W. B. 


SIMMLEIN OF HALBERSTADT: German 
Talmudist; rabbi at Halberstadt from 1620 to 1650. 
The period of his activity was practically coexten- 
sive with that of the Thirty Years’ war, which was 
especially disastr ous to the Jews. At Halberstadt, 
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where the war caused much hardship, the already 
‘sufficiently hard lot of the Jews was further embit- 
tered by the hostility of the Diet. Jn those troubled 
times R. Simmlein often risked his life in the inter- 
est of his communiiy, and as the government of 
the city frequently changed, he had the difficult 


task of gaining the favor of the contending parties. . 


In this he apparently succeeded, for he seems to 
have been well received both by the Bishop of Hal- 
berstadt, Leopold Wilhelm, Archduke of Austria, 
and by the Swedish governors who subsequently 
ruled the city. He succeeded in preserving the 
community from many misfortunes. He also spent 
his own fortune freely in the relief of his people; 
his house was always open to others, and formed a 
home and school for poor orphans. 
Auerbach, Gesch. der Gemeinde Halber- 

stadt, p. 22. 

w. B A. PE. 

SIMMONS, LAURENCE MARK: English 
rabbi; born in London 1852; died at Manchester 
April 5, 1900. He was educated at the City of Lon- 
don School, proceeding in 1873 to the Rabbinical 
Seminary at Breslau to complete his studies. He 
held the degrees of B.A. (London University) and 
LL.B. (Victoria University, Manchester) In 1877 
he accepted a call as minister to the Manchester Con- 
gregation of British Jews at the Park Place Syna- 
gogue. | | 

Simmons was a diligent student and a frequent 
contributor to the “Jewish Quarterly Review ” and 
other periodicals. He reprinted from the “ Review " 
Maimun ben Joseph's *Iggeret ha-Shemad ” (Lon- 
don, 1898). He married a daughter of Professor 
Herzfeld of Brunswick, Germany. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. April 6 and 18, 1900; Jew. 
World, April 18, 1900. 
J. G. L. 


SIMON (SIMHAH) CALIMANT. See Carr- 
MANI, SIMHAH (SIMON) BEN ABRAHAM. 


SIMON CEPHAS (better known as PETER): 
The first of the Twelve Apostles; the chief disciple 
of Jesus and head of the early Church. His life 
became at an early stage the subject of popular 
legends, which extended even to his name. Besides 
the name of Simon, which had come into use in 
place of the Biblical “ Simeon,” he had, in accordance 
with the custom of the time, the second name of 
“ Kaipha ? (Aramaic equivalent for “rock”; whence 
the Latin “Petrus,” from “petra” = "rock"). As 
legend would have it afterward, Jesus gave him 
this second name to signify that. upon him, as upon 
a rock, his church should be built (Luke vi. 14; 
Matt. xvi. 18; John i. 42; Mark iii. 12 significantly 
omits the reason; comp. Midr. Yalk. i. 766 on Num. 
xxiii. 9: “Upon Abraham as top of the rocks God 
said Ishall build my kingdom"). Simon, the son 
of Jonah (John i. 49; Matt. xvi. 17), was, like his 
brother Andrew, a fisherman of Capernaum, or of 
Bethsaida near by (John i. 44), on the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret in Galilee. 

According to John i. 35-42, Jesus, at the time of 
his own baptism in the Jordan by John the Baptist, 
met the two brothers as disciples of John, and 
afterward bade them follow him to Galilee. Ac- 
cording to the synoptic Gospels, which slightly dif- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


fer from one another (Matt. iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20; 
Luke v. 1-11), Jesus met them on the Lake of Gali- 
lee at the beginning of his career, while they were | 
casting nets from their boats, and told them to fol- 
low him and become “fishers of men.” The house 
of Peter in Capernaum is represented by the synoptic 
Gospels as the starting-point and center of Jesns’ 
activity. Peter's mother-in-law is the first person 
mentioned as having been cured by Jesus, and to 
Peters house all the sick and demoniacs were 
brought in the evening of the Sabbath to be healed 
(Mark i. 29-34 and parallels). *Simon and they 
that were with him followed” Jesus thence through- 
out Galilee (Mark i. 936-39). and the latter, on his 
return, again stayed in Peter's house, and ever after- 
ward did there his work of healing in Capernaum 
(Mark ii. 1, 15: iii. 20; ix. 398). Peter is the favorite 
disciple, who is always found at the side of Jesus 
(ib. v. 97; ix. 2; xiv. 88, 54), and who is foremost 
in addressing him or acting for him (7b. ix. 5, xiv 
929-81; Luke viii. 45, xii. 41, xxii. 8). | 
As the main reason, however, for the prominence 
(Matt. x. 9) and, afterward, the primateship ac- 
corded to Feter, the fact is stated that 
He in answer to Jesus’ question, “ Whom 
Pronounces say ye that I am," he, alone of all the 
Jesus the disciples, declared him to be the Mes- 
Messiah. siah, “the anointed of God” (Matt. 
xvi. 18-20; Luke ix. 18-21; Mark 
viii. 27-80); and, according to Matthew, the “keys 
of the kingdom of heaven,” with the power of Bryno- 
ING AND Loostne, were given to him by Jesus ou 
that occasion. The real history underlying this 
legend is that Peter is mentioned by Paul (I Cor. 
xv. b) and in older traditions (Mark xvi. 7; John 
xxi. 1-21; comp. Matt. xxviii. 16; Luke xxiv. 12, 
84) as the first among the disciples who “saw.” the 
departed Christ. On the other hand, while Jesus 
was alive Peter is represented as having encoun- 
tered severe rebukes from his master for his lack of 
faith and his false zeal, as well as for his listlessness, 
for his antagonistic attitude at first, and for his cow- 
ardly fear at the critical hour (Mark viii. 32, xiv. 
30-49, 54-72: Luke xxii 31; John xviii. 10-11). 
Asa matter of fact, Peter early became as much au 
object of popular legend as did Jesus his master. 
Thus, in Matt. xiv. 22-83 Peter walks on the water 
in the same manner as Jesus does (the original legend 
is found in John xxi. 1-24; comp. Luke v. 3-9); in 
the transfiguration story (Matt. xvii. 1-8) he stands 
out prominently; and he plays the chief rôle in the 
story of the coin found iu the fish's mouth (Matt. 
xvii. 24-27). Both Matthew (xv. 15, xvii. 21) and 
Luke (viii. 25, xxii. 8), representing the older tradi- 
tion, put him in the foreground, while the Pauline 
and Johannean traditions pushed him more and more 
into the background (John xiii. 24, xxi. 21, ef al.). 
While the acts recorded of Peter (in Acts i. 15, 
i. 14 et seq., iii. 1-11, iv. 8 et seg., v. 29 et seq., 
viii. 14 e£ seg., ix. 82, x. 1-xi. 18, xv. 


Head of 4 et seg.) can not claim historical char- 
the acter, the fact can not be questioned 
Church. that he occupied the position of head 


of the Church of Jerusalem. As 
such, with his authority as the foremost disciple of 
Jesus, he exerted a determining influence upon the 
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character and organization of the Church; so much 
so that the Judzeo-Christians in Corinth called them- 
selves, in opposition to the church Paul had organ- 
ized there, the church “of Cephas" (I Cor. 3. 12). 
Atthe same time he was regarded only as oue of 
the Twelve Apostles (Acts i. 14, ii. 14, v. 2, vi. 2), 
and in their name he speaks (Acts iv. 8, 19; v. 2, 29) 
in defense of the Church and hurls forth his anath- 
emas against the transgressors (Acts viii. 20), the 
Holy Spirit always prompting his speeches and his 
acts. But he was also sent forth as a missionary 
through the land of Judea and Samaria (7). viii. 14, 
ix. 89, x. 9), where many stories circulated among 
the people of the supernatural cures he performed, of 
his miraculous escapes from prison (25. iii., ix., xii.), 
and of conversions of Gentiles: these could hardly 
have been inventions of the writer of the Acts. 
From I Cor. ix. 5it may be learned that he, like other 
apostles, used to travel with his wife on his missionary 
journeys while he was supported by the Church. 
= Regarding the encounter of Peter with Simon 
Magus (Acts viii. 14-25) see Smion Macus. The 
story of the conversion of Cornelius, the Roman 
centurion in Cæsarea (Acts x. 1-45), in anticipation 
of which Peter was told in a vision to partake of 
the food of the heathen in order to win him to a 
belief in Christ, seems to indicate an early split in 
the Judzeo-Chiristian Church rather than an intention 
on the part of the writer to identify Paulinism with 
that Church. It was probably independently of 
Paul that the question arose among the Jud:o- 
Christians as to whether certain concessions to the 
proselytes of the gate were not advisable in the 
interest of the Church propaganda. Both the tradi- 
tional and the progressive currents of thought in the 
‘hurch find expression in the Cornelius story on the 
one hand, and, on the other, in the rather mythical 
account of the apostolic council presided over by 
James, the leader of the conservative side, in which 
Peter appears as the prime mover (Acts xv. 7 et seq.), 
and by which the observance of the Noachian laws is 
insisted upon asthe condition of admitting proselytes. 
The representation of Peter found in the Clemen- 
tine writings, especially in those parts based upon 
older sources (the * Kerygma Petri? [?]; see bibliog- 
uphy in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.” s.v. “ Clem- 
entinen ”), is quite different from that given in the 
Acts. The speeches of Peter in Acts iii. 13-26 and 
elsewhere are animated by the same 
A Jewish spirit of hostility to the Jews which 
Teacher, pervades the Gospels (see New Tes- 
‘According ramMENtT); the Peter of the Clemen- 
to the Clem- tines is, in speech and mode of living, 
entines. aJew. He departs from Judaism only 
in that he recognizes in the crucified 
Jesus the “Prophet” predicted by Moses (Deut. 
xviii. 15), and through whom sacritice was abolished 
and baptism substituted therefor(“ Recognitiones, dm 
36-39, 48, 50), and through whom the heavenly Jeru- 
salem was to be brought down as a habitation of 
the saints (db. 51). He lays all possible stress upou 
the Law, while the Prophets are secondary (zd. 68). 
‘On the other hand, he calls Paul “an enemy ” of the 
Church, who acted in theinterests of the high priest 
while pursuing the faithful, and who, in his fury, 
while he was hastening to Damascus with the ex- 


Clement of Rome, v.). 


pectation of seizing Peter, came near killing James, 
the brother of Jesus. In his dispute with the high 
priest Caiaphas, who finds special fault with “the 
good tidings for the poor” brought by Jesus, he ad- 
mits that he is himself but “an unlearned fisherman 
and rustic” (zb. 61-62). He declares the object of 
baptism to be the remission of sins (“ Homilies,” vii. 
8, xi. 19, 26-29). "The articles of his faith are 
the worship of God as the Maker of heaven and 
earth, belief in the True Prophet (Jesus), and love 
coupled with practical benevolence (“ Recogni- 
tiones," iii. 66; comp. “Homilies,” vii. 8). “We 
worship oue God, the Maker of the Universe, and 
observe His law, by which we are commanded first 
to worship Him and reverence His name [comp. 20. 
xvii. 7]; and then to honor our parents and to pre- 
serve chastity and uprightness” (“ Recognitiones, " 
vii. 29). But he is especially insistent on the pro- 
hibition against eating with the Gentiles, unless 
they be baptized, and on “abstaining from the table 
of devils,” that is, from food offered to idols and from 
dead carcasses, from animals suffocated or torn by 
wild beasts, and from blood. He insists also upon 
washing after every pollution, and upon the observ- 
ance of the Levitical purifications by both sexes 
(* Homilies,” vii. 8, viii. 23, xiii. 4; comp. “ Recog- 
nitiones,” iv. 36). 

It is also of interest to note his declaration that 
the greatest commandment is “fear the Lord thy 


God... and serve Him” (Deut. x. 12), and to 
observe the harmony between his 
Peter teaching and that of the Jewish Di- 


and Paul. pacHe and DIDASCALIA: “As you 

would not like to be murdered your- 
self, nor to have your wife commit adultery, nor to 
have your things stolen from you, so do not these 
things to others” (“ Homilies.” vii. 4, xvii. 7). In 
the original “Preaching of Peter,” thirty, or sixty, 
or one hundred commandments for the Jewish con- 
verts are singled out (comp. Hul. 92a; Midr. Teh. to 
Ps. ii. 5; Gen. R. xeviii. 14). * Man is the true image 
of God” (not Christ only !); “The pure soul bears 
His likeness”; “therefore we must honor God’s 
image by offering food to the hungry and clothing 
to the naked, caring for the sick, sheltering the 
stranger, visiting him who is in prison, and afford- 
ing the needy all the help we can” (“ Homilies,” 
xi 4, xvii. 7). Accordingiy, Peter acts in regard to 
food, prayers, fasts, and ablutions exactly as does a 
pious Jew or Essene (* Recognitiones," i. 19; ii.. 19, 
72. v. 86). Many similar passages show the close 
relation of this teaching, attributed to Peter, to that 
of the rabbinical schools. : 

Little value can, according to this, be attached to 
Gal. ii. 9 (a spurious epistle; see BauL OF TARSUS), . 
where Peter is charged by Paul with hypocrisy. 
That a disagreement in certain matters arose be- 
tween the two disciples is certain; but whether it 
was Peter or Paul who was inconsistent and waver- 
ing still remains a matter of dispute. 

According to the Clementines, Peter stayed at 
Cæsarea a long time, and then went, by way.of 
Tripolis, to Rome. In John xxi. 19 his martyrdom 
is predicted to him by Jesus (comp. I Epistle of 
Regarding his stay in Rome, 
reliance must be placed upon Eusebius (“ Hist. 
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Eccl." ii. 1; comp. iii. 39, 15); certainly the account 
of his meeting Philo (20. ii. 17) and Paul in Rome is 
mythical. 
According to the testimony of Papias (Eusebius, 
Z.c.), Peter was not able to write expositions of his 
system of faith; the epistles that bear 
His Sup- his name are products of the second 
posed century. The First Epistle, addressed 
Writings. to the (Pauline) churches of Asia, 
betrays the style and influence of 
the Pauline school; it was written during the 
persecutions of the Christians in the East in the sec- 
ond century, and, judging from iv. 8, the writer 
was a converted Gentile, not a born Jew. Possibly 
the whole epistle is based upon an older Judæo- 
Christian document (ii. 11-iii. 16, v. 1-12) that ad- 
dressed its monitions to “the strangers and sojourn- 
ers? (ii. 11; comp.i. 1. The epistle claims to have 
been written in Rome (v. 19). The Second Epistle, 
which shows in iii. 1 its dependence upon the 
First, and an aequaintance with apocalyptic liter- 
ature, is a strong arraignment of the abuses of the 
Church due to Gnostic libertinism preached in some 
of the Pauline churches (i. 16, ii. 1-9, ii. 14-18); 
at the same time it endeavors to reconcile Paul's 
teachings with Peter's (iii. 15). 
The so-called Gospel of Peter, of which frag- 
ments were found in Akhmym, Upper Egypt, in 
the year 1886-87 (see Harnack, “Bruchstücke des 


Evangelium und der Apocalypse des Petrus,” 1893; 


Zahn, “Das Evangelium des Petrus," 1898), is of 
peculiar interest to the Jewish reader, inasmuch as, 
to judge from the fragments containing the story of 
the crucifixion, the whole is a product of fierce 
hatred toward the Jews, even to a greater extent 
thanisthe Fourth Gospel. Peter the Jew was made 
the mouthpiece of the Church at a time when hos- 
tility to his kinsmen had become the distinction of 
the orthodox Christian. 

The Apocalypse of Peter, a fragment of which 
was found at Akhmym together with the frag- 
ments of the Gospel of Peter, has been identified by 
Harnack (Le.) with the one known to Clement of 
Alexandria (“ Eclogi," 41, 48, 49) and other Church 

Fathers. It seems to have drawn its 
The Apoca- material from a similar Jewish apoca- 
lypse lypse (see Kohler, “ Pre-Talmudic 

of Peter. Haggadah,” in “J. Q. R.” vii. 605). 

Itshows no traces of Jew-hatred. Init 
Peter speaks as having, with the other apostles, had 
intercourse with the departed Jesus on the moun- 
tain, and as having been shown by him the reward 
of the just in Paradise and the punishment of the 
wicked in Gehenna. Among those subjected to 
great torture by fire and by scourging are mentioned 
“those that made idols of wood for themselves and 
worshiped them instead of God”; also the usurers, 
the rich that fail to aid the needy, and those “who 
have forsaken the way of God." The excruciating 
pains which the wicked suffer wrest from them the 
confession: “O God, Thy judgment is righteous” 
(ed. Harnack, l.c. pp. 25, 38, 84). The whole work 
furnishes proof that its writer was still under Jew- 
ish influence, if he did not, indeed, simply take his 
material from a Jewish AROSA DEE and adapt it to 

the new creed. K. 
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SIMON, GUSTAV: German surgeon; born at 
Darmstadt May 90, 1824; died at Heidelberg Aug. 
28, 1876. He studied at Heidelberg and. Giessen 
(M.D. 1848). From 1848 to 1861 he was a surgeon of 
the Hessian army, residing at Darmstadt, where he 
practised among the poor. During a postgraduate 
course in Paris in 1851-52 he became acquainted 
with Jobert, whose method of operation in cases of 
fistula of the bladder was improved, upon by Simon. 
The latter was very successful also in resection of 
the hip-bone and extirpation of the kidneys. 

In 1861 Simon became assistant professor, and six 
months later professor, of surgery at the University 
of Rostock. During the war between Austria and 
Prussia in 1866 he was chief of a military hospital 
in Berlin. In 1867 he became professor of surgery 
in the University of Heidelberg, where he remained 
until his death. During the Franco-Prussian war 
he served as surgeon-general of the reserves of 
Baden. 

Of his many works the following may be men- 
tioned: “Ueber die Heilung der Blasenscheiden- 
fisteln ” (Giessen, 1854); “ Ueber die Operation der 
Blasenscheidentisteln Durch die Blutige Nath und 
Bemerkungen über die Heilung der Fisteln, Spalten 
und Defecte Welche an Andern Kórpertheilen Vor- 
kommen” (Rostock, 1862); * Chirurgie der Nieren " 
(2 vols., Stuttgart, 1871 and 1876). Simon contrib- 
uted many essays to the medical journals, sad ially 
on Iris methods of operation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lev.; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S, F. T. H. 

SIMON, JEAN HENRI: Bcigian engraver 
and soldier; born at Brussels Oct. 28, 1752; died 
there March 12, 1884. He was a son of the en- 
graver Jacob Simon, under whom he learned his 
trade. When not quite fifteen years of age he was 
appointed engraver to Prince Charles of Lorraine. 
In 1775 he removed to Paris, where he became en- 
graver to the Duke of Orleans (Chartres), with a 
yearly salary of 200 thaler. He soon became en- 
graver to the king, which position he held until 
1792. 

At the beginning of the wars of the French re- 
public, Simon commanded a company under Gen- 
eral Dumouriez. The battles of Anderlecht and 
Boucar, in both of which he was wounded, won 
him the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Returning to 
Paris, as a follower of Dumouriez he was accused 
of treason when the latter went over to the enemy, 
but he succeeded in proving himsolf innocent. He 
next went to Spain, where he became engraver to 
the court, but was soon recalled to Paris as teacher 
of engraving at theinstitute for deaf-mutes. After 
being banished for a short period, he was recalled 
and became engraver to the empress Josephine. 
In 1818 he rejoined the army, and served as colonel 
of a regiment of lancers in the first corps of the 
francs-éclaireurs of the department of the Seine: 
Discharged on half-pay in 1814, he took no promi- 
nent part in the campaign of 1815, and in 1816 he 
went to Brussels, where he passed the rest of his life. 

Simon was an excellent engraver; he executed en- 
gravings on precious stones, some of which were mis- 
taken for real antiques and were sold to the Empress 
of Russia. He likewise etched on copper, and his 
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portraits of noted men of the Netherlands especially 
deserve mention. He also published “ L’ Armorial 
Général de l'Empire," of which only vols. i. and 
ji. appeared, under the patronage of the empress 
Josephine. Among his pupils were Dubois, Paul, 
Verger, Lalondre, and his own son Simon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 1841, 
pp. 694 et seq., 710 et seq. 
F. T. H. 


SIMON, SIR JOHN : English sergeant at law 
and politician; born in Jamaica Dec. 9, 1818; died 
in London June 24, 1897. He was descended on the 
maternal side from the Orobios (see Casrro fam- 
ily). In 1883 he was sent to England to continue 
his education at a general school in Liverpool, and 
he studied Hebrew by himself with the view of 
becoming a rabbi, his object being to initiate a re- 
ligious reform 
movement. His 
father, however, re- 
fused his consent to 
Simon's plans. 

Simon was grad- 
uated from the Uni- 
versity of London 
in 1841; was called 
to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 
1842; and was the 
first Jew to practise 
at the common-law 
bar, Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, who had 
preceded him, prac- 
tising at the chan- 
cery bar. Simon 
married in 1848 Ra- 
chel, fifth daughter of S. K. Salaman of London, 
and sister of the musical composer Charles Sala- 
man, Later she was the author of “ Records and 
Reflections. ” 

Simon spent the first two years of his married life 
in Jamaica, where he at once commenced to practise 
his profession in Spanish Town, then the seat of 
government. He left the island in 1845 because the 
climate injured his wife's health, and within a few 
years of their return to England he 
became a successful leader of the 
northern circuit, and soon won distinc- 
tion in the superior courts in London. 
In 1858 he was second counsel in the state trial 
arising out of the Orsini conspiracy ; and he success- 
fully defended Dr. Bernard, who was charged with 
complicity in the attempted assassination of Napo- 
leon TII. In the same year Simon acted as assist- 
ant to the judges of county courts, thus being the 
first English Jew who exercised the functions of a 
judge. In 1864 he was created a serjeant at law 
(a legal and social rank known as the “Order of 
the Coif”), and he was one of the last survivors of 
this order. The degree of serjeant at law carried 
with it the dignity of a commissioner of assize; and 
in this capacity Simon again performed the func- 
tionsof a judge. Herepeatedly occupied the bench 
in Manchester and Liverpool, and presided at the 
City of London Court. In Jan., 1868, Simon re- 
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ceived from the crown a patent of precedence grant- 
ing him the additional rank of queen's counsel, an 
exceptional distinction. 

Simon was elected to Parliament in Nov., 1868, 
from the borough of Dewsbury in the West Riding 
He was reelected in 1874, 1880, 1885, 
and 1886, and sat continuously for twenty years, 
retiriug in Nov., 1888, owing to failing health. 
Although he had nota single Jewish elector in his 
constituency, he was regarded as the * Member for 
Jewry.? | 

In the House of Commons Simon exercised con- 
siderable influence with regard to the amendment of 
the judicature, the alteration of thelaw which regu- 
lated the trial of election petitions being due to his 
initiative. The resolution adopted Feb. 28, 1875, 
calling for the appointment of two judges instead 
of one to conduct such trials, was also the result of 
his activity. Simon was knighted in 1886. 

Before the British Parliament was open to Jews, 
Simon stood in the front rank of those who fought for 
their civil and political emancipation. That battle 
won, he availed himself of every op- 
portunity to vindicate the cause of op- 

Jewish pressed and persecuted Jews through- 
Emancipa- out the world. Again and again he 

tion. caused blue books relating to the condi- 
tion of the Jewsin Rumania, Morocco, 
Russia, and Servia to be laid before Parliament; and 
after the death of Sir Francis Goldsmid, M.P. (1878), 
he became the recognized champion of his race be- 
fore Parliament and the British public. When the 
knowledge reached England of the persecution of 
the Jews in Russia in 1881 and 1882 Simon conceived 
and carried into effect the idea of securing a protest | 
from the entire English people. Within three weeks 
he had so aroused the feelings of the public men 
to whom he had personally submitted the issues, 
that a requisition, signed by the highest representa- 
tives in England, was presented to the lord mayor; 
and a meeting was convened on Feb. 1, 1882 (see 
Mansion HOUSE AND GUILDHALL MEETINGS). The 
only Jewish speakers at this meeting were the pres- 
ent Lord Rothschild (then Sir Nathaniel de Roths- 
child, M.P.) and Sergeant Simon, who respectively 
moved and seconded the vote of thanks to the lord 
mayor. Similar meetings were convened in no 
less than forty-two cities and towns of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland under the presidency of the 
local mayors; and a protest from the University of 
Oxford, signed by the vice-chancellor, the heads of 
colleges, the leading professors, and hundreds of 
graduates, was addressed to the chief rabbi. 

In 1890, when the persecutions in Russia were 
renewed, Simon, who was then in somewhat fail- 
ing health, took similar steps through the instru- 
mentality of his son, Oswald John Simon (born 
1855; educated at Balliol College, Oxford; member 
of the Russo-Jewish Committee and author of 
“World and Cloister” and “Faith and Experi- 
ence”). In accordance with Sir John’s plan a sec- 
ond requisition,signed by all the surviving signers 
of the first one, and by many others, was presented 
to the lord mayor, and a meeting was held at the 
Guildhall on Dec. 10, 1890, which was no less suc- 
cessful than the first one. 
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Simon was one of the founders of the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association, which was formed in London in 1871 
to cooperate with the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
of Paris. He was identified with the Reform Syna- 
gogue of London from its inception in 1842. 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, June 26, 1897 ; 


Dict. National Biography. J 

SIMON, JOSEPH: American lawyer and poli- 
tician; born at Bechtheim, Hesse, Feb. 7, 1851. He 
accompanied his parents to Portland, Ore., in 1857, 
when he was but six years of age. He was 
educated in the publie sehools of Portland, was 
admitted to the bar in 1872, and is now (1905) a 
member of the law firm of Dolph, Mallory, Simon, 
& Gearin. He early developed a capacity for poli- 


tics. In 1877 he was elected a member of the city 


council of Portland, and in 1880, 1584, and 1886 
he was chosen chairman of the Republican ‘state 
committee of Oregon. From 1880 to 1900 he repre- 
sented Multnomah county, in the Oregon state sen- 
ate; and he was elected president thereof at five 
different sessions. He was a delegate to the Repub- 
lican national conventions that met at Minneapolis 
in 1892 and at Philadelphia in 1900, and served as 
a member of the Republican national committee 
from 1892 to 1896. For many years he was presi- 
dent of the police commission of the city of Port- 
land. A vacancy occurring in Oregon’s senatorial 
representation at Washington, Simon was, in 1898, 
elected to the United States Senate for the term end- 
ing March 3, 1903. 


` BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1901-5). 


A. BE. T. H.: 


SIMON, JOSEPH: Chief of the bureau of the 
Progressive communities of Hungary, and reporter 
on Jewish affairs in the Hungarian Ministry of Pub- 
lic Worship; born at Kapoles, county of Zala, June 
94, 1844; studied law at Budapest. He represented 
the district of Tapolcza at the Jewish Congress of 
1868 and was elected its secretary; and at its con- 
clusion he became secretary of the national commit- 
tee, and three years later was appointed to a similar 
position in the national bureau. Since then he has 
been one of the leaders of the Hungarian Jews. As 
first secretary of the national committee, Simon, 
until he retired in 1904 owing to ill health, con- 
ducted the affairs of that portion of the Hungarian 
Jewry which was organized according to the 
statutes of the Jewish Congress of 1868. He has 
rendered special service in connection with the 
establishment and administration of the LANDES- 
RABBINERSCHULE (of whose ‘beard of governors he 
has been secretary since the institution’s foundation 
in 1877) and various other institutions. In 1883 he 
organized the defense in the Tisza ESZLÁR case. 
Simon has the title of “ Kóniglicher Rath.” 

S. i L. V. 


SIMON THE JUST. See SIMEON THE JUST. 


SIMON MACCABEUS: Hasmonean prince and 
high priest; died 185 B.C. ; second son of Mattathias. 
In I Macc. ii. 3 he is called Thassi; in Josephus, 
“Ant.” xii. 6, $ 31, Thatis (with the variant Mat- 
thes). The meanings of these names are obscure. 
His father, when dying, praised him as a man of 


counsel, and exhorted his four brothers to heed his 
advice. Simon justified his father's high opinion of 
him, and proved himself uniformly sagacious and 
circumspect. Even during the lifetime of his broth- 
ers Judah and Jonathan, Simon took a prominent 
part in the war of liberation waged against the 
Syrians: he succored the hard-pressed Jews in Gali- 
lee; avenged, in conjunction with Jonathan, the 
death of his brother John; and fought successfully 
against Bacchides (I Macc. v. 17, 28; ix. 37-42, 65- 
68; “Ant.” xii. 8, § 2; xiii. 1, §§ 4-5). 
The successes of the Jews rendered it expedi- 
ent for the pretenders to the throne of Syria to show 
them special favor, and therefore Antiochus VI. ap- 
pointed Simon strategus, or military commander, of 
the coast region from the Ladder of 
Strategus. Tyre to Egypt. As strategus Simon 
conquered the cities of Beth-zur and 
Joppa, garrisoning them with Jewish troops, and 
built the fortress of Adida in the plain (I Macc. xi. 
58, 65; xii. 38, 88; “Ant.” xiii. 5, SS 4, 6, 10; 6, 8 5). 
After the capture of Jonathan, Simon was elected 
leader (7yotuevoc) by the people, assembled at Jeru- 
salem; he at once completed the fortification of the 
capital, and made Joppa secure by expelling its Gen- 
tile inhabitants and filling it with Jews (I Macc. 
xii. 8, 10, 11; “Ant.” xiii. 6, § 4). At Hadid he 
blocked the advance of the treacherous Try pho, who 
was attempting to enter the country and seize the 
throne of Syria. Since Try pho could gain nothing by 
force, he craftily demanded a ransom for Jonathan 
and the surrender of Jonathan's sons as hostages. 
Although Simon was fully aware that Try pho would 
deceive him, he acceded to both demands, so that 
the people might see that he had done everything 
possible for his brother. Jonathan was nevertheless 
treacherously assassinated, and the hostages were not 
returned. Simon thus became the sole leader of the 
people. He had Jonathan’s remains buried with 
honor at Modin, where he subsequently erected a 
monument to him (I Macc. xiii. 25-80; “Ant.” xiii. 
6, 8 5). | 
As the opponent of Trypho, Simon had every rea- 
son to side with Demetrius II., to whom he sent a 
deputation requesting freedom from taxation for the 
country. The fact that his request was granted 
implied the recognition of the political independ- 
ence of Judea. “Thus the yoke of the heathen was 
taken away from Israel in the hundred and seven- 
tieth year” of the Seleucid era (148-142 m.c.; I 
Mace. xiii. 41; Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 6, § 6). The 
statement, found in a rabbinical work (Meg. Ta'au. 
& 2), that Judah and Jerusalem were released from 
the payment of the “crown tax” (erégavoc) on Lyyar 
27 may refer to this event. The Jews then introduced 
a new era, dating all their instruments and contracts. 
according to the years of Simon. The independence 
of Simon may be indicated also by the coins which he 
minted, for many Jewish shekels and half-shekels. 
bear in Old Hebrew characters the inscription ^ Holy 
Jerusalem," and are dated variously “the year 1," 
«97 «9747? or “5.” these dates being referred 
by many scholars to the era of Simon. But it is 
strange that there are no coins, so far as known, 
of the years 6 and 7, although Simon was ruling 
then. "These coins, which are somewhat crude and 
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primitive, are differentiated from other Maccabean 
coins by the absence of the name of the ruling 
prince (see illustrations in Jew. Ex- 
CYC., s.v. NUMISMATICS); it is therefore 
not certain that they were struck by 
Simon, and Schiirer is particularly disinclined to 
ascribe them to his reign (“ Gesch." 8d ed., i. 248, 
161 et seq.). 

Simon was still confronted with the task of secur- 
ing his position in the country. He therefore laid 
siege to the old and powerful city of Gazara and 
captured it, after which he expelled the pagan in- 
habitants, removed the idols from the houses, puri- 
fied the city, and “placed such men there as would 
keep the Law " (I Macc. xiii. 48-48; comp. xiv. 34; 
“Ant.” xiii. 6, $8 7; Strabo, p. 759). He then at- 
tacked the last bulwark of the Syrians in Judea, the 
Acra of Jerusalem, which was taken on the 28d day 
of the second month, 142 n.c., and entered by the 
Jews chanting hymns of thanksgiving to the sound 
of harps, and bearing palm-branches (I Macc. 
xiii, 49-52; comp. xiv. 7, 86, 87; “Ant.” Le.). Mer- 
ited punishment was visited on the Hellenists (called 
“children of the Acra” in Meg. Ta‘an. § 2), both in 
the capital and throughout the country. In this 
connection, although the actual work was probably 
done at a later time, Josephus speaks (“ Ant.” l.c. ; 
comp. *D. J." v. 4, & 1) of the laborious demolition 
of the citadci, which took three years. Itis hardly 
likely that the fortifications were permitted during 
this time to command the Temple, yct they must 
have remained standing, for Simon is said to have 
garrisoned them (I Macc. xiv. 87; comp. xv. 28). 
At the same time he placed his son John, who re- 
sided at Gazara, in charge of a portion of the army 
(b. xiii. 58). 

The country now enjoyed a lasting peace, and 
the author of the First Book of Maccabees (xiv. 8- 

15) describes the felicity of the people 
. Alliance in glowing colors, adhering closely to 
with Rome. theaccounts of the blessings promised 

in the Bible, and carefully including 
Simon'sservices to religion. He then speaks of the 
honor shown the Jewish people by other nations, 
declaring (xiv. 16-19) that the Romans renewed their 
friendship with the Jews on their own initiative 
(although this is improbable), and that the Spartans, 
at the request of the Jews, made a documentary 
declaration of their friendship (xiv. 20-28). Will- 
rich regards this record as spurious, like others of 
a similar nature, The statement (xiv. 24) that Simon 
sought to win the favor of the Romans by rich gifts 
through the agency of Numenius is apparently in- 
correct, for the friendship of Rome has already been 
noted in a previous passage. An alliance (*ami- 
cilia”) between the Romans and the Jews is, how- 
ever, mentioned in other sources (Justin, “ Apolo- 
gia," xxxvi. 8, $ 9). 

The high esteem in which Simon was held by 

foreign powers impelled the people to show their 

appreciation of him, and on Elul 18, 
Hereditary 141 n.c., the assembly of the priests, 
Prince. the people, the leaders of the people, 

and the elders of the land resolved 
tliat Simon should be the high priest, strategus, and 
cthnarch of the Jews, “forever, until there should 
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arise a faithful prophet" (I Macc. xiv. 41). By this 
phrase they probably intended to imply that the time 
would come when the spirit of prophecy would 
again appear in Israel, enabling them to learn the 
will of God; or they may have racant to express 
their conviction that the prophet Elijah would an- 
nounce the Messiah, who would belong to the house 
of David, and in that case there could, of course, 
be no ruler but him, This resolution was inscribed 
upon brass tablets and set up in the court of the 
Temple. According to Willrich, this record can not 
have been quoted in the original text of the Macca- 
bees, since the inscription states that Simon sent his 
deputation to Rome before he was recognized by 
Demetrius, and regards the Roman alliance as the 
motive for this confirmation, whereas xiv. 8 asserts 
that Demetrius was taken prisoner by the Parthians 
before the embassy went to Rome; furthermore, 
Numenius is said (xv. 15) to have returned in 139- 
188, when Antiochus Sidetes was already on the 
throne. Whether theinscription isauthentic or not, 
it is at least certain that Simon bequeathed his dig- 
nities to his children, and thus became the founder 
of the Hasmonean dynasty. 

Once more Simon became involved in the Syrian 


imbroglio, Antiochus VII. (Sidetes), the brother 
of the captive Demetrius, attempted 

War to seize the throne of Syria; ina letter 
with the written at Rhodes, before he landed on 
Syrians. the Asiatic coast; he cóntirmed Simon 


| in all the privileges: granted him by 
previous kings, especially in the prerogative of coin- 
age (I Macc. xv. 1-9), although this was apparently 
a mere sanction of the actual state of affairs. But 
as soon as Antiochus felt secure from Trypho he 
changed his attitude. At the siege of Dora he rejected 
the reenforcements sent by Simon, and demanded 
either that Simon should surrender Joppa, Gazara, 
and the Acra, which, he alleged, had been wrong- 
fully taken by the Jews, or that he should pay an 
indemnity of one thousand talents. The result was 
a war in which the Syrians under Cendebeus were 
defeated by Simon’s sons Judah and John (196 n.c.). 

The age of Simon had led him to entrust this war 
to his sons, but the hope which he may have cher- 
ished, that in his old age at least he would be able 
to enjoy the reward of his deeds, was doomed to 
disappointment. In 135 s.c. Simon, the last of the 
Maccabean brothers, died by violence. According 
to hiscustom, he was traveling through the country 
holding court, when, in the fortress of Docus, near 
Jericho, he and his sons Mattathias and Judah were 
slain by his son-in-law Ptolemeus at a banquet pre- 
pared by the last-mentioned (I Macc. xvi. 11-17; 
“Ant.” xiii. 7, 8 4). The seven short years of his 
reign prepared the way for the events of the follow- 
ing one hundred years, He was succeeded by his 
son John Hyrcanus I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R.; Grütz, .Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 50- 
63; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 241-255; Wellhausen, I. J. G. 4th 

. ed.. pp. 272-274: Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Gesch. 
Paltistinas, pp. 1 et seq. Willrich, Juden und Griechen vor 
der Makkabéiischen Erhebung, pp. 69-70, Göttingen, 1895. 
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SIMON MAGUS : A personage frequently men- 
tioned in the history of primitive Christianity. Ac- 
cording to Acts viii. 9-28, he was greatly feared 
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throughout Samaria on account of his magic pow- 
ers; but he permitted himself to be baptized, and 
wished to purchase the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
being eursed by Peter for this presumptuousness. 
In spite of the definiteness of the statements regard- 
ing him, the historicity of Simon has been doubted 
by many critics, especially by Baur and his school, 
who held that he was a caricature of the “ Apostle 
of the Gentiles." Such a view must, however, be 
regarded as a grave critical aberration (Harnack, 
“Dogmengeschichte,” 1st ed., i. 179, note 1). 

The early Christian Clementine * Recognitiones ” 
(vii.-x.) represent Simon as a Jewish magician in- 
stead of a Samaritan, stating that he was à member 
of a Jewish household in Cæsarea, and that, when 
pursued by Peter, he fled to Judea, Mention is made, 
moreover, of a magician named Simon who lived 
in this very city of Cæsarea about the year 40 of the 


common era (Josephus, “ Ant.” xx. 7, § 2); so that 
some scholars consider the two to be identical (ETil- 


genfeld, * Ketzergeschichte," p. 170; Albert, “ Die 
Ersten Fünfzehn Jahre der Christlichen Kirche,” 
p. 114, Münster, 1900; Waitz, in “Zeitschrift für 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft," v. 198). This 
view can hardly be correct, however, although the no- 
tice, like other similar ones, serves to show that there 
were such magicians even among the Jews. The 
most reliable sources, including Justin Martyr, who 
was a Samaritan by birth, call Simon a native of 
Cæsarea; and, in harmony with this statement, the 
same authorities regard him as a pupil of Dositheus, 
the Samaritan heresiarch (but see DosrruHEUus). 
Simon was, furthermore, regarded by all the Church 
Fathers as the great heretic from whose school and 
teaching sprang all the later motley heresies of 
Christianity ; and inasmuch as his system contained 
Gnostic teaching, Gnosticism itself was ascribed to 
him, and a Gnostic jigure was seen in his alleged 
wife Helena. 
In reality, however, Simon seems at first to have 
asserted merely that he was a Messiah, though later 
he claimed that he was a god. The 
Claims following passage of Irenæus (“ Adv. 
Messiah- Hereses,” i. 28, 8 1) clearly defines 
Ship. his teaching: * He was worshiped by 
many as a god, and seemed to himself 
to be one; foramong the Jews he appeared as the Son 
[thus identifying himself with Jesus], in Samaria as 
the Father, and among other peoples as the Holy 
Ghost” (comp. * Philosophumena," vi. 19; Tertul- 
lian, * De Anima," xxxiv. ; Epiphanius, “ Panarium,” 
xxi.1; ^ Acta Petri et Pauli," in Lipsius, * Apocryph- 
ische Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden,” ii., 
part 1, pp. 80, 301). Simon is also said to have com- 
manded that à grave bedug for him, from which he 
was to arisc in three days; but this, it is declared, he 
did not do (“ Philosophumena,” quoted as from Hip- 
polytus, vi. 20). These traits characterize him as 
the Christ of the Samaritans, and at the same time 
show him as a most striking antithesis to the Christ 
ofthe Christians. If, as is stated, besides declaring 
that God is unknowable and is not the creator of the 
world, but inexpressible, ineffable, and self-created 
(abroyévebAov; * Constitutiones A postolice,” vi. 10, in 
Migne, “Patrologia Greca," i. 988), he taught that 
He is not the father of Christ, his teaching diverges 
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widely from the Christian doctrine, although it must 
be borne in mind that this statement is at variance 
with all other accounts. 
In their opposition to Christianity the Jews may 
have felt a certain sympathy with the teachings of 
Simon, thus accounting for the legends 
Favored by which term them his disciples. When, 
the Jews. in his flight from Peter, Simon went 
to Rome and wished to prove his di- 
vinity by flying through the air, the Jews are said 
to have been his partizans; and when he fell 
wounded to the earth, and was taken to Aricia, a 
small town near Rome where his grave is yet shown, 
Jews are alleged to have escorted him thither; and 
their descendants lived there until 1600. A later 
authority declares that the aerial battle with Peter 
took place on a Sabbath on which the faithful were 
holding a “proseuche” (synagogal assembly) and 
keeping a fast especially on account of their teaclier 
Simon (Glycas, “ Annales," ed. Bonn, i. 286, 489). 
While it is truethat the Christians were as yet little 
differentiated from the Jews, and that the “ faith- 
ful” might equally well have been Christians, yet 
the fast (the Romans believed that the Jews fasted 
on the Sabbath), z.e., the rest from work, is character- 
istically Jewish. The story of this flight to Rome, 
whether legendary or historic, must have been well 
known to the Jews, since the remarkable “ Toledot 
Yeshu” tells of a similar aerial battle that took 
place between Jesus and the champion of the Jews 
(Krauss, ^Das Leben Jesu nach Jüdischen Quel- 
len," p. 179 et passim); and this same legend shows 
that the Jews regarded Simon as one of their own 
number. 'The fall of Simon Magus was customarily 
represented by the Byzantines in their illustrations 
of Psalm li. — Hebr. lii. (Strzygowski, * Bilder des 
Griechischen Physiologus,” p. 89, Leipsic, 1889). 
Zacuto (“ Yuhasin,” ed. London, p. 244) also men- 
tions Simon Magus; and his name occurs in a 
Samaritan chronicle recently published (* R. E. J." 
xlv. 280). 
K. l S. Kr. 
Simon Magus was the founder of a Gnostic sect, 
In Acts viii. 9-18 he is represented as having been 
held in awe by the Samaritans as the manifestation 
of the hidden power of God, and as being called by 
them “The Great One.” He issaid to have allowed 
himself to be baptized by the apostle Philip; but, 
owing to his greediness, he relapsed into sorcery. 
While this story is legendary, Justin relates (“ Apo- 
logia," i. 26, 56) that he was born in Gitta, a Samar- 
itan village, and that he traveled together with a 
woman named Helena, whom he declared to be the 
“ First Intelligence," he himself claiming to be the 
first manifestation of the hidden powerof God. He 
went to Rome and performed miraeles before the 
emperor Claudius; and the people erected statues 
to him. The legendary character of this story has 
been proved by the fact that the statue said to have 
been erected to him with the inscription *Semoni 
Sancto Deo Fidio” has been discovered, and it 
proves to have been dedicated to an ancient Roman 
deity. 
More authentic facts regarding Simon Magus are 
contained in Hippolytus’ “Refutatio Heresiarum," 
vi. 7-90, where extracts are given from a work 
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ascribed to Simon ‘and entitled “The Great Revela- 
tion.” In this work an elaborate Gnostic system of 
the emanation of the Deity is presented, describing 
the unfolding of the world in six pairs, male and 
female, in the upper and lower regions, among 
which also the sun and the moon (“Selene”) play a 
part and in which he himself is “the standing one; 
he who stands, has stood, and will stand. » His 
stay at Rome, where he attracted attention by his 
miracles, and his contest with Peter are mentioned 
in this work and in all the patristic writings of the 
early centuries, He is said to have had a celestial 
chariot upon which he was seen flying through the 
air. He could not, however, withstand the superior 
magic powers of Peter, and fell from the chariot, 
breaking his legs (Syriac “ Didascalia," i. 18; Arno- 
bius, “Contra Gentes,” ii, 12). He raised the souls 
of prophets from Hades (Tertullian, “De Anima,” 
xxxiv). 

The most elaborate legendary story is told of him, 
especially with reference to his contest with Peter, in 


the Clementine writings, where there is an occasional 
blending of the character and utterauces of Simon 
Magus with those of Paul. Certain characteristic 
expressions, however, are found there which point 
to historic facts. He calls himself the manifested 
power of the great hidden Deity (“Hel Kisai” = 
* Elkesai" in Gnostic lore; “ Recoguitiones,” i. 72, 
ii. 87; comp. “the one who will stand [abide] for- 
ever"; “Recognitiones,” ii. 7, iii. 11; “Homilies,” 
ii. 24); his spouse Helena (or Selene = “ the Moon ”) 
is the mother Wisdom, one with the highest Deity, 
who came down to earth under that name (“ Recog- 
nitiones,” ii. 8-9, 89; “Homilies,” ii. 23). 

'The existence of thesect of Simonians called after 
Simon and related to the other Samaritan sect called 
after Dositheus, certainly proves the historicity of 
his existence against the critics who declare him to 
be a fictitious person and *Simon" to be the pseu- 
donym of Paul. It is remarkable, moreover, that a 
magician by the name of Simon is mentioned by 
Josephus as having lived at the very same time as 
Simon Magus of the Church literature. Felix, ap- 
pointed governor of Judea by the emperor Claudius 
between the years 52 and 60, had fallen in love with 
Drusilla, sister of King Agrippa and wife of King 
Azizus of Emesa; and he sent Simon, a Jew born in 
Cyprus and a friend of his who was known for his 
magical skill, to use incantations (compare the love 
incantation in Deissman's " Bibelstudien," 1895, p. 
31, and Blau, “ Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen,” 1898, 
pp. 96-117) to alienate her affection from her husband 
and to turn it to Felix. In this way the governor 
succeeded in obtaining Drusilla's consent to marry 
him (*Ant." xx. 7, 8 2). The only difficulty in 
identifying this Simon with the other lies in the 
statement of Josephus that the magician was born 
in Cyprus. The charges brought against the sect 
of the Simonians are of such a nature as would point 
to seductions brought about by witchcraft as 
well as by Gnostic teachings leading to sexual im- 
purity. 
3IBLIOGRAPIY: Fabricius, Coder Apoeryphus Novi Testa- 

menti, ii. 411; Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urehristen- 

ims: pp. 163- 180, Leipsic, 1884; Hastings, Dict. Bible, iv. 


; Lugano, Le Memorie Leggendari ie di Simon Mago. in 
Nuon Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, vi. 56, Rome, 


1900; H. Waitz, Simon Magus in der Altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur, in Zeitschrift für die Neutestamenttiche Wissen- 
schaft, 1904, v. 121-143; Harnack, Gesch. der Altchristlichen 
Literatur bis Eusebius, i. 158 et seq., Leipsic, 1893. 
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SIMON, MORITZ ALEXANDER: German 
banker and philanthropist; born at Hanover Nov. 
27, 1887; died there 1905. Educated at his native 
town, he became associated there with the banking- 
house of Ezechiel Simon. Later he spent some years 
in New York, and, upon returning to Hanover, 
founded the banking-house of Moritz Alexander 
Simon. In New York, Simon had become acquainted 
with the misery of the poor Jewish immigrants from 
eastern Europe, and he contributed to the funds of 
the organizations founded in the eighties for the 
purpose of assisting the Rumanian Jews. Having 
come to the conclusion that the so-called Jewish 


question was a social one, which might partially 


be solved by educating the younger generation to 


become artisans and farmers, he opened in 1893 
the Israelitische Erziehungsanstalt at Ahlem, a 
small place near Hanover. The aim of this school 


is to educate its pupils in “agriculture and band- 
icraft — means of living from which the Jews, 
through the circumstances of time and condition, 
have been excluded for centuries. .” The pupils 
are divided into two sections: children between six 
and fourteen years of age, and apprentices between 
fourteen and seventeen; in the first department the 
children receive a common-school education together 
with instruction in horticulture, wood-working, 
and in the making of pasteboard boxes. The second 
department gives instruction in various trades. 
Up to the present (1905) the institution has trained 
about 170 gardeners, artisans, and teachers, who are 
employed not only in Germany but also in Russia, 
Rumania, Galicia, Palestine, and America. Simon 
bequeathed $750,000 to the “ Erziehungsanstalt.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Liebmann, in Ost und West, March, 1905, 
pp. 198 et seq. (with illustrations). 

S. F. T. H. 

SIMON, OSKAR: German dermatologist; born 
at Berlin Jan. 2, 1845; died at Breslau March 2, 
1882. Educated in his native city (M.D. 1868), he 
took a postgraduate course at the University of 
Vienna, During the Franco-Prussian war he saw 
active service as assistant surgeon. In 1871 he re- 
turned to Vienna, but in the following year settled 
in Berlin, where he became privat-docent. Six years 
later (1878) he was appointed professor of dermatol- 
ogy at the University of Breslau and chief physi- 
cian at the Allerheiligen Hospital. 

Of Simon’s works. the following may be men- 
tioned: “Die Localisation der Hautkrankheiten, 
Histologisch und. Klinisch Bearbeitet,” Berlin, 1873; 
“Ueber das Molluscum Contagiosum,” ib. 1876; 
“Ueber Prurigo und die Behandlung Derselben mit 
Pilocarpin,” 7b. 1879 ; * Ueber Balanopostho-Myko- 
sis,” 10. 1881. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lew. 

a. F. T. H, 

SIMON, LADY RACHEL: English author- 
ess; born in London Aug. 1, 1823; died there July 
7, 1899; daughter of Simeon K. Salaman and Alice 
Cowen. She grew up amid the intellectual and re- 
fined surroundings of a home which was the rendez- 
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vous of many distinguished people. On July 12, 
1848, she was married to John Simon, LL.B. A 
woman of striking individuality, Lady Simon kept 
from her seventeenth year a diary of “ Records and 
Reticctions,” from which she, in 1898, published a 
selection covering a period of fifty years, from 1840 
to 1890. She wrote also a work on the Psalms, en- 
titled “ Beside the Still Waters.” 

Lady Simon’s son Oswald John Simon (bornin 
London in 1855) is a communal worker and author. 
Of his works may be mentioned “The World and 
the Cloister,” anovel; and “ Faith and Experience,” 
a volume of essays and sermons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, July 14, 1899. 
J. G. L. 


SIMON, RICHARD: French scholar and Ori- 
entalist; born at Dieppe May 13, 1638; died there 
April 21, 1721. After studying at the Sorbonne he 
joined the Congregation of the Oratory, in the 
library of which he studied Oriental works and 
manuscripts. When a certain Jew was condemned 
to the pyre at Metz on a blood accusation, Simon 


wrote a strong opinion in protest (1670). He trans- 


lated Leon of Modena’s “ Historia dei Riti Ebraici,” 
etc. (1674), and wrote “Comparaison des Cérémonics 
des Juifs et dela Discipline de l'Eglise" (1681). His 
chief work, however, was his “ Histoire Critique du 
Vieux Testament" (1678), practically the first intro- 
duction to the Old Testament written. It dealt 
with the books of the Old Testament as if they were 
ordinary writings, and by this means aroused the 
enmity of Bossuet and the Port Royal, through 
whose influence the whole edition of 1,300 copies 
was seized and destroyed and Simon was expelled 
from the Oratory (May 21,1678). Notwithstanding 
the destruction of his book, several pirated editions 
appeared in Holland. Simon wrote several pam- 
phlets defending his views against the attacks of 


contemporary writers, such as Vossius, Spanheim, 


Jurien, Colomies, Le Clerc, and others. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : La Grande Encyclopédie. 
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SIMON (SIMEDL, SIMONCINO) OF 
TRENT: Child victim of an alleged ritual murder 
by the Jews of Trent. He was the son of Andreas 
Unverdosben, a cobbler, or tanner, in Trent, and 
was born Nov. 26, 1479. 

The harmonious relations between the Christians 
and the Jews in Trent had excited the anger of the 
semidemented Franciscan friar Bernardinus of Fel- 
tre, who was a son of a notorious enemy of the 
Jews. In his Lenten sermons (1475) he endeavored 
to incite the people against them, but instead 
provoked displeasure on the part of the Christians. 

Then he predicted that at the next 

The Disap- Jewish Passovera ritual murder would 
pearance occur. In accordance with this pre- 
of Simon. diction, the child Simon, twenty-eight 
months old, disappeared on March 

29,1479. Bernardinus of Feltre, Johannes Schweizer 
(a neighbor of the Jews), and, at last, the excited 
people themselves declared that the child would be 
found among the Jews; buta careful search through 
the Jewish quarter, ordered by Bishop Hinderbach 
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and executed by the podestà of Trent, Johann Sala, 
proved fruitless. 

On the eve of Easter Monday, March 26, some 
Jews noticed the body of a child in the river, near 
the house of one of their number named Samuel, 
Without a moment's delay three of them, Tobias (a 
physician), Samuel, and Angelus, hastened to notify 
the bishop, but were not admitted to his presence. 
The podestà, however, visited the house of Samuel, 
took possession of the child's body, and ordered the 
arrest of those present—Samuel, Angelus, Tobias, 
Israel, Bonaventura, Toaff, and a second Bonaven- 
tura (the cook), Aftera medical examination of the 
body it was stated that death was the result of vio- 
lence, not of accidental drowning. <A baptized Jew, 
Johann of Feltre, who had been a prisoner for several 
years for theft, seized the apparent opportunity to 
shorten the term of his imprisonment by declaring 
that the Jews use the blood of Christians for ritual 
purposes at the Passover. On the strength of this 
allegation all the members of the Jewish community, 
women and children included, were arrested. The 
proceedings against them began on March 28. The 
accused pleaded not guilty, and denounced two men: 
Johannes Schweizer, who had access to the river 
flowing by Samuel’s house and who for a long time 
had been an enemy of the Jews; and the German 
tailor Enzelin. Johannes Schweizer and his wife 
were arrested, but proved an alibi as regards the 
23d of March, though only for the daytime; they 
were finally liberated from prison in a “miraculous” 
manner. j 

Then began days and nights of torture for the 
Jews, in which numerous methods of compelling 
“confession” were tried. Fora long time the suf- 

ferers remained steadfast and faithful; 

Torture but after weeks of torture had weak- 
Suffered by ened the will, they “confessed” in the 

the Jews. exact words dictated by their clerical 
tormentors and assassins. These abom- 
inable practises caused Duke Sigmund and others to 
intercede and stop the proceedings (April 91). But 
the persecutions were resumed on June 5, and’ were 
maintained until the Jew Moses, aged eighty years, 
after terrible tortures and persistent denials, like- 
wise “confessed.” Toward the end of June (21-23) 
eight of the wealthiest Jews, after receiving baptism, 
were put to death, some being burned at the stake 
and the rest beheaded, 

But the cruelty of the proceedings had aroused 
general indignation. Pope Sixtus IV., alarmed for 
the reputation of the Church, commanded Bishop 
Hinderbach on Aug. 3 to again suspend proceedings, 
until the arrival of the papal commissary, Bishop 
Giambattista dei Sindici of Ventimiglia, who; jointly 
with the Bishop of Trent, would conduct the inves- 
tigation. The papalagenthad been fully instructed 
beforehand; after making an investigation, he de- 
nied the martyrdom of the child Simon and disputed 
the occurrence of a miracle at his grave. Sixtus 
IV. had already anticipated this denial in his encyc- 
lical of Oct. 10, 1475. The commissary uncovered the 
tissue of lies, but when he demanded the immediate 
release of the Jews he was denounced by the bishop 
and assailed by the mob, being compelled to with- 
draw to Roveredo. Thence, fortified by his instruc- 
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tions, he summoned the bishop and the podesta to 
answer for their conduct. Instead of appearing, 

Bishop Hinderbach answered by a cir- 
Investiga- cular, directed to all churchmen, de- 
^ tion by scribing the martyrdom of Simon, 
the Papal justifying his own share in the pro- 

Envoy.  ceedings, and denouncing the work of 

the Bishop of Ventimiglia as “ corrup- 
tam inquisitionem." While the papal commissary 
was taking Enzelin, the supposed actual murderer, 
a prisoner to Rome for trial, the Dishop of Trent 
and the podestà continued their proceedings against 
the Jews, several of whom they executed (Dec. 8, 
1475; Jan. 18 and 16, 1476). 

The Bishop of Ventimiglia reported to Rome that, 
as the result of careful investigations, he found the 
Jews innocent, that Simon had been killed by Chris- 
tians with the intention of ruining the Jews, and 
that Bishop Hinderbach had planned to enrich him- 
self by confiscating the estates of those executed. 
Sixtus IV. then appointed a commission of six car- 
dinals to investigate the two proceedings. The 
head of the commission being an intimate friend of 
Bernardinus of Feltre, the result was a foregone con- 
clusion, especially since the whole Catholic Church 
would have been involved in the condemnation of 
the Bishop of Trent. Accordingly, in the decree of 
June 20, 1478, * Facit nos pietas," Sixtus IV. de- 
clared the proceedings against the Jews in Trent to 
be “rite et recte factum." Both Bernardinus of 
Feltre and Simon of Trent are said to have been 
canonized by Gregory XIII., about a century later, 
the former as a prophet, and the latter as a martyr. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gesch. des zu Trient Ermordeten Christen- 

kindes, Trent, 1475; Passio Beati Simonis Pueri Tridentini 

a Perfidis Judeis Nuper Occisi; Relatio de Simone Puero 

Tridentino, 1475 ; Hermann Schindeleyp, Historia Simonis 

Pueri, 1477; Joann Calphurinus and Raphael Zovenzonius, 

De Beato Simone Puero et Martyre, ete., 1452; Dr. J. Eck, 

Ain Judenblichleins Verlegung, 1541; Acta Sanctorum, 

iii. 495-502; Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastic ad AnNnum. 

1h765 Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, 1858, pp. 63 et 

seq. Pincio, Annali Overo Chroniche di Trento, 1648, book 

iv.; (Bonelli), Dissertazioni Apologetiche sul Martyrio del 

S. Simone da Trento net Anno 1475 degli Ebrei Ucciso, 

1747; Flamin. Cornelius, De Cultu S. Simonis Pueri Tri- 

dentini et Martyris, 1748 ; Bonelli, Collectanea in Judwos B. 

Simonis Tridentini Pueri Interemptores, 1765, in Mon. 

Eccl. Trid. ii. 2, 421-468; Luzzatto, Israelitische Annalen, 

ii. 353; Civiltd Cattolica, xi. 8, 9; Rohling, Meine Antworten 

an die Rabbiner, 1883, pp. 58-78; Desportes, Les Mysteres du 

Sang chez les Juifs, 1990, pp. 132 et seq.: Erler, Die Juden des 

Mittelalters (in Vering’s Archiv für Katholisches Kirchen- 

recht, xliv. 33 et seq.); Deckert, Ein Ritualmord Aktenmiissig 

Nachgewiteser, 1893; idem, Vier Tiroler Kinder: Opfer des 

Chassidischen Fanatismus, 1893, pp. 1-72 ; M. Stern, Jüdische 

Presse, 1892, Nos. 14 and 15; Strack, Das Blut, 1800, pp. 126 
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SIMONIAS. (modern name, Samuniyyah): A 
city in Galilee, about two hours southwest of Sep- 
phoris. In the Talmud (Yer. Meg. 70a) it is identi- 
fiel with the Shimron of Josh. xi. 1, xii. 20, xix. 
15, a name which had already been replaced in all 
passages of the Septuagint by Zvuoóv, whence the 
*Simonias" of the Greek period. Josephus calls 
the place a village, and states that while there he 
was attacked at night by the Roman decurion Ebu- 
tius, who was forced to withdraw, however, with- 
out success, since his cavalry could not be used in 
that locality (* Vita," § 24). The genuine Jewish 
spirit of the inhabitants is shown by the story that 
once when the patriarch Judah I. passed through 


their city, they asked him to senda scholar to in- 
struct them (Gen. R. lxxxi. 2; Yer. Yeb. 13a). The 
name of the city occurs also elsewhere (Niddah 24b; 
Mek. on Deut. in “Hildesheimer Jubelschrift," p. 
30) and in the Middle Ages it is mentioned by 
Estori Farhi (^ Kaftor wa-Ferah,” ch. xi.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Robinson, Researches, iii. 439; Zunz, G. S. 
ii. 299; Neubauer, G. T. p. 189; Boettger, Topogra/fisch- 


Historisches Lexikon zu den Schriften des Flavius Jose- 
phus, p.232 ; Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palüstina, p. 215. 
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SIMONS, DAVID: Dutch jurist; born at The 
Hague Nov. 8, 1860. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden (J.U.D. 1883), and then estab- 
lished himself asa lawyerin Amsterdam. In 1897 
he was appointed professor of penal law at the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. He is the author of: “ De Vrij- 
heid van Drukpers in Verband met het Wetboek van 
Strafrecht” (his doctor’s dissertation, for which 
he was awarded the university gold medal, 1882); 
* Beknopte Handleiding tot het Wetboek van Straf- 
vordering ” (8d ed. 1901, Haarlem); " Leerboek van 
1 a aoa Strafrecht ” (vol. i., Gröningen, 
1904). 

Simons is associate editor of the department of 
theories on the * Tijdschrift voor Strafrecht," and, 
since July, 1909, editor-in-chief of the * Weekblad 
van het Recht." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Onze Hoogleeraren (with portrait); Holland- 


sche Revue, 1908. 
S. E. Sr. 


SIMONSEN, DAVID JACOB: Danish rabbi 
and author; born in Copenhagen March 17, 1858. He 
studied at the Von Westenske Institut in his native 
city, at the same time receiving private instruction 
in Talmudics and Hebrew literature. In 1874 he 
was awarded a prize for a treatise on Arabic philol- 
ogy. From 1874 to 1879 he studied at the rabbin- 
ical seminary at Breslau; and on passing his exam- 
ination he received offers of tutorships successively 
at the Breslau and Ramsgate seminaries, which 
he declined. A few weeks before he was called to 
Copenhagen as assistant to Chief Rabbi Wolff, being 
the first Danish-born rabbi. of the Copenhagen con- 
gregation. At Wolff's death (1891) Simonsen was 
unanimously chosen his successor as chief rabbi of 
Denmark; he resigned his office in 1902, on which 
occasion King Christian IX. conferred upon him the 
honorary title of professor. He is a member of the 
executive board of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

Simonsen is a prolific contributor to Danish and 
foreign Jewish periodicals. In 1889 he published 
in Danish and in French a study of sculptures and 
inscriptions from Palmyra, belonging to Dr. Jacob- 
sen's famous collection at the Ny Carlsberg Gly- 
pothek in Copenhagen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk ae 

S. : 


SIMONSEN, JOSEPH LEVIN: Danish ju- 
rist; born in Copenhagen Dec. 26, 1814; died there 
June 91, 1886. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen (Candidatus Juris) iu 1837, 
and in 1851 was admitted to the bar of the superior 
court. He soon demonstrated a profound knowl- 
edge of the most intricate matters of Jaw, and his 


| legal opinions were generally quoted as authorita- 


Simonyi 
Sin 
tive. In 1859 Simonsen was elected vice-president 


of the Society of Danish Lawyers; and from 1848 
till his death he officiated as legal counselor of the 
Jewish congregation of Copenhagen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: OC. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 
S. PG 


SIMONYI, SIGMUND: Hungarian linguist; 
born at Veszprim Jan. 1, 1853; studied at Eszter- 
gom, Budapest, Leipsic, Berlin, and Paris; he has 
embraced Christianity. 
in 1885 assistant professor, and in 1889 professor, at 
the University of Budapest. The Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences elected him a corresponding mem- 
ber in 1879 and a regular member in 1898; heisa 
member also of the Ugro-Finnic Society of Helsing- 
fors. He is a voluminous writer, and has contrib- 
uted largely to the development of Hungarian phi- 
lology, both by his works and by the influence which 
he has exercised for a generation upon the students 
of philology at the University of Budapest. 

Simonyi has published the following works: 
* Antibarbarus ” (1879), on foreign words in Hun- 
garian; “A Magyar Kótószók " (8 vols., 1881-83), on 
Hungarian conjunctions; “A Magyar Határozók" 
(2 vols., 1888), on Hungarian adverbs; “A Magyar 
Nyelv ? (2 vols., also in German, 1897), on the Hun- 
garian language; “ Magyar Nyelvtórténeti Szótár ? 
(3 vols.), a historical dictionary of the Hungarian 
language; "Német és Magyar Szólások" (1895), 
on Teutonisms and Magyarisms; and (in collabora- 
tion with Balassa) a German-Hungarian dictionary 
(1899). He has also translated the works of Max 
Müller and Cox. 

‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 


S. L. Vy. 
SIMSON. Sce Samson. 


SIMSON, MARTIN EDUARD VON: Ger- 
man jurist and statesman; born Nov. 10, 1810, at 
Königsberg, East Prussia; died at Berlin May 22, 
1899. Educated at the universities of Königsberg 
l (LL.D. 1829), Berlin, and 
Bonn, and at the Ecole de 
Droit, Paris, he became pri- 
vat-docent at the university 
of his native town in 1881; 
he was appointed assistant 
professor in 1888 and pro- 
fessor of Roman law in 1836, 
serving also as judge. In 
1846 he received the title of 
“Rat” at the higher court. 
Ie took an active part in 
the turbulent political life 
of his time, and in 1848 
was sent as deputy from 
Konigsberg to the Nation- 
al Congress of Frankfort. 
He was elected secretary of this body at its first 
meeting, later became its vice-president, and on 
Dec. 19 was chosen as president, in which office he 
showed great skill in controlling an assembly made 
up of men animated by vastly diverse political 
ideas. As president of the congress he was also 
chairman of the deputation selected to offer the 


Martin Eduard von Simson. 
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In 1877 he became lecturer, 
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crown of the German empire to King Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia. ` 

Resigning from the congress in May, 1849, Simson 
was in the same year elected to the lower house of 
the German Parliament, in which he was an adherent 
of the Constitutional party. In 1850 he presided 
over the congress at Erfurt. From 1852 to 1859 he 
took no part in politics, but in the latter year he 
again became a member of the Prussian lower house, 
over which he. presided in 1860 and 1861. In 1860 
he was appointed vice-president and in 1869. presi- 
dent of the higher court of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
A member of the North-German Congress from its 
opening, Simson was elected its first president in 
1867, and in that capacity he offered the crown of 
Germany to William I. of Prussia in 1870. He was 
elected a member of the first German Reichstag and 
became its president, from which position he retired 
in 1874 on account of failing health, declining re- 
election in 1877. In 1879 he was appointed first 
president of the German Supreme Court in Leipsic; 
in 1888 he received the decoration of the Black 
Eagle of Prussia and was ennobled. In 1892 he re- 
tired to private life. - 

Simson became a Christian when very young. 
He was theauthor of * Geschichte des Königsberger 
Ober-Tribunals." z 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations- Lexikon; Brockhaus - 
Konversations-Lexikon. 
F. T. H. 


SIMUNA (SEMONA): Sabora of the second 
generation (Halevy, * Dorot ha-Rishonim," iii. 26); 
principal of the Academy of Pumbedita (520-540) 
while R. ‘Ena was filling a similar position at Sura. 
According to Grütz, these two scholars committed: 
the Talmud to writing; but no further details are 
known concerning Simuna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, M., J. C, 
i. 34: Gratz, Gesch. v. 7,8; Weiss, Dor, iv. 6. 
J. Z. L. 


W. B. 


SIN: Under the Jewish theocracy, wilful disre- 
gard of the positive, or wilful infraction of the 
negative, commands of God as proclaimed by Moses 
and interpreted by the Rabbis; it thus includes 
crimes against God and crimes against society or an 
individual member thereof. This article is con- 
fined, as far as possible, to the former class. Of the 
three kinds of sin embraced in this division, the light- 
est is the “het,” “hatta’ah,” or “hattat” (lit. “fault,” 
“shortcoming,” “misstep "), an infraction of a com- 
mand committed in ignorance of the existence or 
meaning of that command (* be-shogeg ?). The sec- 
ond kind is the “‘awon,” a breach of a minor com- 
mandment committed with a full knowledge of the 
existence and nature of that commandment (* be- 
mezid”). The gravest kind is the “pesha‘” or 
" mered," a presumptuous and rebellious act against 
God; or a “resha‘,” such an act committed with a 
wicked intention. These three degrees are men- 
tioned by the Psalmist (cvi. 6): *We have sinned 
[^hata'nu"], . . we have committed iniquity 
[^he-'ewinu"], we have done wickedly [“hirsha‘- 
nu ?]? (comp. I Kings viii. 47; Dan. ix. 5). 

The confession of sin by the high priest in the 
Holy of Holies on Yom Kippur followed the order 
here given—“ het," * 'awon," * pesha* " (Yoma 36b). 
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These three classes are subdivided under the terms 
“sham” (guilt) a sin which is Jater repented ; 
“ma‘al,” *me'ilah" (sacrilege); “ tif- 
lah " (vice, depravity); *'amal " (enor- 
mity, corruption); and “awon ” (hci- 
nous crime, atrocity). The word " re- 
sha‘” is generally used to express the idea of ill 
conduct, viciousness, criminality. The Talmudic 
word “‘aberab” carries the idea of trespass, trans- 
eression, and includes both sin and crime. 

The motive ascribed as underlying the prohibi- 
tion against sin is the benefit of man. Sin defiles 
the body and corrupts the mind; it is a perver- 
sion and distortion of the principles of nature; it 
creates disorder and confusion in society; it brings 
mischief, misery, and trouble into communal life. 
Man, not God, reaps the benefit of obedience to 
God's laws: “If thou sinnest, what doest thou 
against bim? . . . Thy wickedness may hurt a man 
as thou art” (Job xxxv. 6, 8). 

Man is responsible for sin because he is endowed 
with free will (“behirah”); yet he is by nature 
frail, and the tendency of the mind is to evil: “For 
the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth? (Gen. viii. 21; Yoma 20a; Sanh. 105a). 
Therefore God in His mercy allowed 
man to repent and be forgiven, Jew- 
ish theologians are divided in regard 
to the cause of this so-called “orig- 
inal sin”; some teach that it was due to Adam’s 
yielding to temptation in eating of the forbidden 
fruit and has been inherited by his descendants; the 
majority, however, do not hold Adam responsible for 
the sins of mankind. The Zohar pictures Adam as 
receiving all the departed souls at his resting-place 
in the cave of Machpelah and inquiring of each soul 
the reason of its presence, whereupon the soul la- 
ments: “ Wo unto me! thou art the cause of my de- 
parture from the world." Adam answers: “Verily, 
Ihave transgressed one precept and was punished; 
but see how many precepts and commandments of 
the Lord thou hast transgressed!” R. Jose said 
that every soul, before departing, visits Adam, 
and is convinced that it must blame its own 
wickedness, for there is no death without sin 
(Zohar, Bereshit, 57b). R. Hanina b. Dosa said: 
“Tt is not the wild ass that kills; it issin that causes 
death" (Ber. 83a). On the other hand, it is main- 
tained that at least four persons—Benjamin, Am- 
ram, Jesse, and Chileab—died without having com- 
mitted any sin and merely as the result of Adam's 
‘weakness in yielding to the temptation of the ser- 
pent. To uphold the view of the majority, R. Ammi 
quoted the Scripture to show that sin causes pain 
and death: “I visit their transgression with the 
rod and their iniquity with stripes" (Ps. xxxix. 83); 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die? (Ezek. xviii. 4). 
This verse is in contrast to another: “All things 
come alike to all: there is apparent one event to 
the righteous, and to the wicked” (Eccl. ix. 2; 
comp. Shab. 55a, b); but these two verses may per- 
haps be reconciled through others which declare 
“There is no man that sinneth not” (I Kings viii. 
46); *For there is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not" (Eccl. vii. 20; see 
Sanh. 105a). 


Various 
Sins. 


Original 
Sin. 
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Some of the Rabbis, while disclaiming the influ- 
ence of Adam’s sin, made the sin of the golden calf 
(“the cloven foot”) a hereditary one, 


The affecting twenty-four generations, till 
Golden the final destruction of the Jewish 
Calf. state in the time of King Hezekiah: 


“In the day when I visit, I will visit 
their sin upon them” (Ex. xxxii. 34; Sanh. 102a; 
comp. ‘Ab. Zarah 4b). Moses “was numbered with 
the transgressors" of the generation in the wilder- 
ness, “and he bare the sin of many " who partici- 
pated in the worship of the golden calf (Sotah 14a, 
in reference to Isa. liii. 12). 

There is a difference between the sin of the whole 
people and the sin of the individual. A communal 
or national sin is the more severely punished as an 
example to other peoples, that they may be deterred 
from similar wickedness. For this reason public 
sins ought to be exposed, while the sins of individ- 
uals should rather be concealed (‘Ab. Zarah 5a; 
comp. Yoma 86b). Rab thought to explain the ap- 
parently contradictory verses, “Blessed is he . . . 
whose sin is covered” (Ps. xxxii. 1) and “He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper” (Prov. xxviii. 
18), by distinguishing between the confession of a 
known and the confession of an unknown sin. R. 
Nahman distinguishes between a sin against God 
and a sin against man: the latter must be confessed 
openly (Yoma 860b). R. Kahana said the man is in- 
solent who recounts his sins (Ber. 84b). The enu- 
meration of sins included in the “‘Al Het” is per- 
mitted only on the ground that they are of a general 
character, concerning the publicas a unit;and every 
individual recites it as part of that unit, using the 
plural “We have sinned.” In strictness, private 
sins must be confessed to God in silence. 

The earliest Biblical conception of what consti- 
tuted sin is illustrated by the story of Adam’s pun- 
ishment, which was due to his failure to obey the 

divine will and his revolt against the 

What divine government. The catastrophe 
Constitutes of. the Flood was a punishment for 
Sin. man’s demoralization and corruption, 
his violence and immorality (see Gen. 
vi. 11, 12). The builders of the Tower of Babel re- 
volted against divine government, and were dis- 
persed (see Gen. xi. 1-9). Sodom and Gomorrah 
were destroyed for their heinous crimes: “The 
men of Sodom were wicked and sinners before 
the Lord exceedingly " (Gen. xiii. 18): they were 
“wicked” in civil matters, “sinners” in blas- 
phemy “exceedingly,” with full appreciation of the 
enormity of their sins (Sanh, 109a). The Egyp- 
tians were punished for the sin of enslaving the 
Israelites, and for not heeding the command of God 
to release them. The most serious sin of the Israel- 
ites was the worship of the golden calf, contrary to 
God’s commandments delivered from Sinai. Korah 
rebelled against the authority of Moses, and of the 
Levites, priests by the choice of God. The Canaan- 
ites practised incest and immorality: * For they com- 
mitted all these things, and therefore I abhorred 
them” (Lev. xx. 28); “But for the wickedness of 
these nations the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
from before thee? (Deut. ix. 5). 
'The principal sins for which the Israelites forfeited 
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their national existence were idolatry, immorality, 
judicial corruption and deception (comp. Isa. i. 91— 
28), desecration of the Sabbath (comp. Jer. xvii. 21- 
27), and non-observance of the law relating to the 
release of servants after six years’ service (comp. 
Jer. xxxiv. 16); citing “Arise ye and depart; for 
thisis not your rest: because it is polluted, it shall 
destroy you? (Micah ii. 10), the Midrash says, 
" God would not have hastened the destruction of 
Jerusalem for any transgression other than fornica- 
tion.” The Ten Tribes were exiled for the same 
cause (Num. R. ix. 4) The shedding of innocent 
blood was the cause of the destruction of the Tem- 
ple (Shab. 88a); though other reasons are given in 
Shab. 119b. 

In the post-exilic period the inclusion toward 
idolatry was eradicated, and the disposition toward 
fornication was weakened (Yoma 69b). The list of 

sins in the confession of Yom Kippur 
** *A1 Het.” gives an idea of the rabbinical concep- 

tion of sin. The *'Al Het” was ex- 
tended from the simple formula in the Talmud 
(Yoma 87b) to that of the Geonim, which includes 
the ASHAMNU, ‘AL Her, and “ ‘Al Hata’im” (“Seder 
R.‘Amram,” p. 48a; see also Ahai Gaon, “She’eltot,” 
§ 167). The “Ashamnu” is in alphabetical order 
and enumerates the following sins: “trespass, treach- 
ery, slander, presumptuousness, violence, lying, 
scoffing, rebellion, blasphemy, oppression, extreme 
wickedness, corruption.” The “‘Al Het” qualifies 
man’s sins and makes him ask forgiveness for the 
sins which have been committed against God “ either 
(1) by compulsion or (2) voluntarily, (3) unwittingly 
or (4) with knowledge, (5) in private or (6) in pub- 
lic, (7) presumptuously or (8) without intent.” The 


* ' A] Hata’im ” classifies sins as those * for which we. 


were obliged to bring a trespass-offering, . . . a 
burnt offering, . . . a sin-offering; for the sins for 
which we were obliged to suffer the penalty of re- 
ceiving stripes, becoming childless, being extirpated 
or killed by death from heaven, four modes of death 
by bet din” (“Seder R. ‘Amram,” Ze). The single 
alphabetical list of the “‘Al Het" was formulated 
later; it is mentioned by Maimonides, and is found 
almost entire in the present * Minhag Sefarad.” The 
double alphabetical list of the “‘Al Het,” as found 
in the * Minhag Ashkenaz,” dates probably from 
the thirteenth century (comp. the Vitry Mahzor, 
pp. 390-891, and the prayer-book and Mahzor for the 
Day of Atonement). 

Jewish theology does not admit that there is an 
unpardonable sin. The Mishnah says that sins are 
expiated (1) by sacrifice, (2) by repentance at death 
oron Yom Kippur, (3) in the case of the lighter 
transgressions of the positive or negative precepts, 
by repentance at any time. If one persists in 
sinning, depending upon receiving pardon through 
subsequent repentance, é.g.,at Yom Kippur, his sins 

are not forgiven. AtYom Kippur, only 

Every Sin sins between man and God, not sins be- 
Par- tween man and his neighbor, are ex- 
donable.  piated (Yoma viii. 8, 9). The graver 
sins, according to Rabbi, are apostasy, 

heretical interpretation of the Torah, and non-cir- 
cumcision (Yoma 862). The atonement for sins be- 
tween a man and his neighbor is an ample apology 
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(Yoma 85b; see ATONEMENT). Repetition of the 
same sin may be forgiven once, twice, or even 
thrice, but not a fourth time: * For three transgres- 
sions of Moab [I will forgive], and for four, I will 
not turn away the punishment thereof" (Amos ii 
1); *Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes 
| Hebr. “twice and three times ”] with man, to bring 
back his soul from the pit” (Job xxxiii. 29, 30; 
Yoma 86b). . 

There are also lighter sins that are not punish- 
able, but nevertheless stain the character of the most 
pious and righteous man; for instance, the sin of not 
pleading for mercy for a neighbor, if in position to 
do so; as Samuel said, “God forbid that I should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you” 
(I Sam. xii. 23; Ber. 19b). The Nazarite committed 
a sin in avoiding the moderate use of wine; the 
learned man sins by fasting instead of studying 
(Ta* an. 11b) Small sins are generally overlooked 
in punishment: “I will search Jerusalem with can- 
dles, and punish the men” (Zeph. i. 12): not by day- 
light, nor with the torch, but with candles, so as not 
to detect venial sins (Pes. Tb). R. Simeon b. Lakish, 
however, cites “ The iniquity of my heels shall com- 
pass me about" (Ps. xlix. 5) to prove that even 
"small sins that man tramples with his heels will 
surround him on the day of judgment" ('Ab. Zarah 
188). "Be heedful of a light precept as of a grave 
one” (Ab. ii. 1). Ben TP said, * Run to do even 
a slight precept, and flee from [even a slight] trans- 
gression ” (Ab. iv. 2). Sometimes one may be justi- 
fied in committing in private a sin that would, if 
committed in public, expose the name of God to 
disgrace (* hillul ha-shem”; Kid. 40a). 

The responsibility for sins against Judaism rests 
forever upon the Jew. Apostasy does not relieve 
him from responsibility in this respect; “Once a 
Jew, always a Jew." “Isracl hath sinned” (Josh. 
vii. 11) is cited by R. Abba barZabdai to prove that 
though he “sinned,” yet he remains an Israclite 

(Sanh. 48b). The responsibility of the 
Responsi- anointed, high priest is the greatest; 
bility next is that of the representatives of 
for Sin. all Israel; and finally that of the ruler 
of a faction of Jews. These represent- 
atives require cach a special sacrifice in accordance 
with their degree of responsibility (comp. Lev. iv. 
9, 19, 22; Hor. iii. 1). The bullock sacrificed for 
the anointed priest and that for the people are to be 
burned outside of the camp as “asin-offering of the 
congregation "—as a symbol of the vanishing glory 
of the congregation in consequence of its sins 
(Yer. Ta'an. ii. 5). * Whosoever is in a position to 
prevent sins being committed by the members of his 
househokl, but refrains from doing so, becomes 
liable for their sins. The same rule applies to the 
governor of a town, or even of a whole country " 
(Shab. 54b). R. Sheshet said, “One is not justified 
in committing even a slight sin in order to prevent 
a graver sin by his neighbor” (Shab. 4a). One is 
responsible, however, only for his action, not for 
his evil thought, except in the case of idolatry: 
“That I may take the house of Israel in their own 
heart, because they are all estranged from me 
through their idols” (Ezek. xiv. 5; Kid. 89b). 
As with Cain, sin leavesits mark upon the face of 
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the sinner: “The show of their countenance doth 
witness against them ”.(Isa. iii. 9). The cabalist can 
detect any sinner by observing his forehead (Zohar, 
Lev., Ahare Mot, p. 75b). Sin dulls the heart and 
blunts the understanding (Yoma 89a; Yalk. 545, 
after Lev. xi. 48). R. Johanan said, “Were it not 
for sin, there would be no need for the books of the 
Prophets, as Israel would have been satisfied with 
the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua” (Ned. 22b). 
Before Israel had sinned, the Shekinah rested upon 
it: “For the Lord thy God walked in the midst 
of thy camp.” But sin caused the Shekinah to re- 
tire to a distance, “That he see no unclean thing in 
thee, and turn away from thee" (Deut. xxiii. 14; 
Sotah 3b). Sin besets the path even of the right- 
cous, which explains Jacob’s fear of Esau (see 
Gen. xxxii. 7); while David said, “I had fainted, 
unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living” (Ps. xxvii. 18; Ber. 4a). 
The repetition of a sin makes it appear to the 
sinner a license (Yoma 86b). For this reason the 
punishment of one who steals an ox or a sheep and 
kills it or sells it is to restore it fourfold (see Ex. 
xxi. 87 [A. V. xxii. 1]), the purpose being to uproot 
the disposition to repeat an evil action (B. K. 67b). 
Asasafeguard against sin, Rabbi advised, “ Know 
what is above thee—an eye that sees, an ear that 
listens, and a record of all thy deeds." Gamaliel 
taught that the study of the Torah combined with 
some worldly occupation makes one forget to sin, 
but that the study of the Torah alone 
How without some manual labor increases 
to Prevent the tendency thereto (Ab. ii. 1, 9). R. 
Sin. Hanina b. Dosa said, ^ Whose fear of 
sin precedes his wisdom, his learning 
will endure; but where learning precedes the fear 
of sin, the learning will not endure" (Ab. iii. 11); 
“One who controls his passion once and twice will 
find it easy to control the third time”; “A way is 
left open for the sinner, and one who is willing to 
lead a pure life is helped." R. Johanan said that 
one who lias passed most of his life without sin is 
sure to end it so, for “He will keep the feet of the 
saints” (I Sam. ii. 9; Yoma 38b). R. Eleazar held 
that residence in the Holy Land tends to prevent 
sin: *The people that dwell therein shall be for- 
given their iniquity ” (Isa. xxxiii. 24; Ket. 111a). 
He who leads others to do good will be saved from 
doing evil himself. On the other hand, one who 
leads others to do evil will not be given an oppor- 
tunity to repent. "Thus the righteous will meet in 
Gan ‘Eden those whom he has led to do right, and 
the sinner will meet in Gehinnom those whom he 
has misled (Yoma 87a) Anger and excitement are 
incentives to sin: “A furious man aboundeth in 
transgression” (Prov. xxix. 22; Ned. 22b). "Re- 
frain from becoming excited, and thou wilt not sin; 
refrain from becoming drunk, and thou wilt not sin” 
(Ber. 29b). One must always consider his good 
and evil deeds as evenly balanced: he will then ap- 
preciate the danger of committing even one sin, 
which would lower the scale on the wrong side. 
Nay, perhaps the whole world is evenly balanced, 
needing only one sin to outweigh all the good there- 
in: *One sinner destroyed much good" (Eccl. ix. 
18; Kid. 40b). 


Another safeguard against sin is PRAYER: “O 
lead us not into the power of sin, or of transgres- 
sion, or of iniquity, or of temptation; . . . let not 
the evil inclination havesway over us," arethe intro- 

ductory words of the morning prayer. 


Prayer The silent Yom Kippur “‘Amidah” 
Against ends, *O may it be Thy will, O Lord 
Sin. my God, and God of my fathers, that 


Imay sin no more; andasto the sins I 
have committed, purge them away in Thine abound- 
ing mercy." Other formulas are found in Berakot 
(16b, 17a, 60b). See ADAM; ATONEMENT; COM- 
MANDMENT; CONFESSION OF SIN; DEVOTIONAL 
LITERATURE; PUNISHMENT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Johannes Hehn, Sünde und Erlösung nach 
Biblischer und Babylonischer Anschauung, Leipsic, 1908 ; 
Justus Róberle, Sünde und Gnade im Religibsen Leben des 
Volkes Israel bis auf Christum, Munich, 1905. 

J. J. D. E. 
SIN (rp): 1. Egyptian city mentioned in Ezek. 

xxx. 15 ef seg.; probably the ancient frontier for- 

tress of Pelusium (so cited in Jerome); the modern 


. Farama or Tine. 


2. Desert on the Sinaitic Peninsula, situated “ be- 
tween Elim and Sinai” (Ex. xvi. 1, xvii. 1; Num. 
xxxiii. 19). It was a camping-place of the Israel- 
ites in their wanderings. See also ZrN. 


E. G. H. I. Br. 
SIN. See SHIN. 
-SIN-OFFERING.—Biblical Data: The sin- 


offering proper is a sacrifice consisting of either a 
beast or a fowl and offered on the altar to atone for 
asin committed unwittingly. The rules concerning 
the sin-offering are as follows: If the anointed priest 
or the whole congregation commits a sin through 
ignorance, the sin-offering is a young bullock with- 
out blemish. Should the ruler so sin, his offering is 
a male kid without blemish. But when a private 
individual sins, his offering must be either a female 
kid or a female lamb without blemish, or, if he is 
too poor to provide one of these, a turtle-dove. 

Sin-offerings were brought on other occasions also. 
On the Day of Atonement the high priest inaugu- 
rated the festival with two sin-offerings—a bullock 
as his own offering, and a male kid for the congre- 
gation. The flesh of these was not eaten, but after 
the fat had been removed the carcasses were burned 
outside the camp (Lev. xvi. 8, 5, 10-11, 25, 21). 
A woman, after the days of her purification had 
been fulfilled, was required to bring a dove for a 
sin-offering, in addition to a burnt offering. A 
leper, on the day of his cleansing, was required to 
bring, besides other offerings, a female lamb or, if 
he were too poor, a dove for a sin-offering (Lev. xii. 
6; xiv. 10, 19, 22). 

Sin-offerings formed a part of inaugural and dedi- 
catory ceremonies. "Thus, when Aaron and his sons 
were inaugurated into the priesthood, one of the 
sacrifices was a sin-offering consisting of a bullock, 
the flesh of which was burned outside the camp 
(Ex. xxix. 1, 10-14; Lev. viii. 14-17). Eight days 
Jater Aaron brought a calf, and the Israelites brought 
a small kid, as sin-offerings (Lev. ix. 2-10). At the ~ 
dedication of the altar each of the twelve princes 
offered a male kid (Num. vii. 16 e£ passim). The 
sacrifices of those who returned from captivity with 
Ezra included twelve he-goats (Ezra vill. 35). i 
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The ritual of the sin-offering wasas follows: If the 
victim were a quadruped, the offerer confessed his 
sins over the head of the victim and slew it himself 
(comp. Lev. iv. 4, 15, 24, 99). The place of slaughter 
was on the north side of the altar (comp. 20. i. 11 and 
ib. iv. 19 [A. V. 25]). The priest took some of the 
blood and sprinkled it before the veil (ib. iv. 5 [6]), 
or, on the Day of Atonement, before the mercy-seat 
(26. xvi. 15); this he did seven times, and then 
smeared some on the horns of the altar. The re- 
mainder of the blood was poured out at the base 
of the altar of burnt offering. The internal fat 

of the animal, with the caul, liver, 
Ritual of and kidneys, was burned upon the 
the Sin- altar of burnt offering. In early 

Offering. times the flesh belonged to the priests 

(comp. Hos. iv. 8 and Lev. vi. 99 
[29]), though it was sacrosanct, making every- 
thing which touched it holy, and might be eaten by 
priests alone. The law of Lev. iv. prescribed that 
the flesh, together with the hide, head, legs, viscera, 
and dung, should be burned outside the Temple. 
The blood was so holy that an earthen vessel which 
touched it was to be broken, and.a brazen vessel 
scoured (25. vi. 21 [28]). | 

When the victim was a bird the priest pinched off 
its head with his thumb-nail (2d. v. 8; but see Jew. 
Excyc. x. 619b, s. o. SACRIFICE), and sprinkled its 
blood without dividing the carcass. A second bird 
was offered as a burnt sacrifice. When an offering of 
fine flour was made, the priest burned a handful 
of it on the altar and retained the rest for himself 
(2b. v. 11-13). l 

J. ..G. A. B.—M. SEL. 
Critical View: The sin-offering (nN) was 
an ancient sacrifice. In the later ritual it is asso- 
ciated with the BURNT OFFERING (nby) and the 
GUILT-OFFERING (DWN). An early reference to it 
occurs in Hos. iv. 8. In Ezekiel’s proposed recon- 
struction of the cultus the sin-offering had forits ob- 
jects: (1) the consecration of the altar (Ezek. xliii. 
19 et seg.); (2) the annual cleansing of the sanc- 
tuary (2b. xlv. 18-20); (8) a part of the preparation 
for the Passover (20. xlv. 22); and (4) preparation 
Tor the festivals of the New Moon, etc. (2b. xlv. 15 
et seg.) In the first three cases the offering con- 
sisted of a bullock, and in the last of lambs. Eze- 
kiel provided also a table in the north porch of the 
Temple where the sin-offering might be slain or 
eaten (čb. xl. 29), and one on the south side where it 
might be laid or eaten (Ezek. xlii. 18). In accordance 
with the use of the sin-offering in the consecration 
of the altar, a late supplementary priestly narrativo 
relates that when the altar of the Tabernacle was 
dedicated a sin-offering was brought for each of the 
twelve tribes. In this case the victims were he- 
goats (comp. Num. vii. 16, 22, et passim). 

Somewhat akin to the use of the sin-offering in 
thesc cases of consecration is its use in the Levitical 

ritual in ceremonies of purification. 

In 2.é., jn the removal of a taboo. Sev- 
Levitieal eral of thesc taboosare connected with 
Ritual. sexual matters, or mysterious diseases. 
Of these may be noted; (1) cases of 

gonorrhea (Lev. xv. 14, 15), in which the offering was 
a turtle-dove or a young pigeon; (2) cases of menor- 
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rhagia (čb. xv. 29, 80), when also the offering was a 
turtle-doveor a young pigeon; (3) purification after 
childbirth (čb. xii. 6), the offering being again a tur- 
tle-dove or a young pigeon; (4) it formed a part of 
the ritual of a leper who had recovered (zd. xiv. 19), 
the victim in this case being a ewe lamb (comp. ip. 
v.10) With these may be classed (5) the use of the 
sin-offering as part of the ritual by which a Naza- 
rite's vow was discharged (Num. vi. 14), the victim 
in this case being à ewe lamb a year old.  Evi- 
dently the sin-offering in the first four of these cases 
was offered as a recognition of the mysterious or 
supernatural character of sexual secretions, child- 
birth, and leprosy. While the vow of the Nazarite 
is not really in the same class, yet he also became 
taboo by virtue of his consecration to the Deity, 
symbolized by the great length of his hair. 

The cases thus far considered have their origin in 
very primitive thought. A more advanced concep- 

tion may be looked for in. cases where 
Primitive the sin-offering is associated with 
Origin. atonement for the nation. In thiscon- 
nection the Day OF ATONEMENT comes 
under consideration (Lev. xvi.), on which the high 
priest offered a bullock as a sin-offering for himself. 
and for hishouse. This was doneapparently that the 
priest might not be slain while performing public 
duty ; it had, therefore, a national significance. Two 
he-goats were then selected as a sin-offering for the 
congregation. One of these was selected by lot for 
Ymnwir; the remaining one was for AZAZEL. The 
priest then killed the bullock, took the blood to- 
gether with incense, entered into the Holy Place, and 
sprinkled the blood on the east side of the mercy- 
seat and “before the mercy-seat " seven times, “ that 
hedie not." The blood of the goat that was Yuwu’s 
was brought in and sprinkled in like manner, “to 
make atonement for the holy place, because of the 
uncleanness of the children of Isracl, and because 
of their transgressions, even all their sins." The 
high priest then confessed the sins of the people 
over the head of the live goat, and it was driven 
away into the wilderness where Azazel might catch 
it. Azazel appears to have been a wilderness 
demon (comp. Ethiopian Book of Enoch, viii. 1; x. 
4, 8 et seq.). 

Akin to the sin-offering of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement was the offering prescribed in 
one of the latest laws (Lev. iv. 8-12) and which an 
anointed priest was obliged to offer if he had sinned 
so as to bring guilt on the congregation. "This of- 
fering also consisted of a bullock. "The same law 
provided that, if the whole people sinned unwit- 
tingly, they should bring, when the sin was known, 
a young bullock for a sin-offering (čb. iv. 18-91). 
These sin-offerings, like those of the Day of Atone- 
ment, were of a national character. That which the 
same law (čb. iv. 22-26) prescribed for the ruler may 
have partaken of the same public nature, because of 
the prominenee of the ruler; but this is not stated, 
and the offering may have been a purely personal 
one. The victim was in this case a he-goat. 

In Lev. iv. the laws descend finally to the indi- 
vidual. If oneof the common people sinned unwit- 
tingly (verses 27-82), he was to offer a female goat 
or a ewe lamb asasin-offering. The offenses which 
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demanded a sin-offering are detailed in Lev. v. 1-6. 


They are for the most part of a non-moral nature, : 
such as contact with a dead body, with. 


 Offenses an unclean reptile, or with an unclean 
Expiated. discharge from a human being; but 
two of them have more of a moral 
character. These latter are (1) cases where a man 
permits injustice by withholding information (vd. 
verse 1) and (2) cases of rash though ignorant 
swearing to that which turns out to be false (čb. 
verse 4). A noticeable feature of Lev. iv. and v. is 
that the expense-of the sacrifice is graded according 
to the dignity or wealth of the offender. Thus in 
ch. iv. the offering may be a bullock, a he-goat, a 
she-goat, or a ewe lamb, while in ch. v. it may be a 
she-goat, aewe lamb, a turtle-dove, a young pigeon, 
or the tenth partof an ephah of fine flour (comp. 28. 
verses 6, 7, 11). 

It is clear that the sin-offering was not primarily 
an offering for real sins, but for the unconscious 
violation of mere taboos. It was demanded in the 
case of actual sins only sporadically, and then only 
to a slight degree. There is an exception to this 


in the ritual of the Day of Atonement; but the words 


in Lev. xvi. 16 which make the sin-offering cover 
real sins are probably of late date. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem. 2d ed., pp. 344-352, 
London. 1904; Baentsch, Hxodus-Leviticus-Numeri, in No- 
wack's Hand-Kommentar, pp. 918 et seq., Gottingen, 1903. 
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SINAI. See PERIODICALS. 


SINAI, MOUNT.—Biblical Data : Mountain 
situated in the desert of Sinai, famous for its con- 
nection with the promulgation of the Law by God 
through Moses (Ex. xix. 1-xx. 18). The general 
opinion of modern scholars is that the name “Sinai” 
is derived from the name of the Babylonian moon- 
god Sin. Mount Sinai is often referred to as “the 
mountain” (that is, the mountain par excellence), 
“the mountain of Elohim ” (Hebr.), and “the moun- 
tain of Yawn” (Hebr.; Ex. iii. 1, iv. 27, xviii. 5, 
xix. 2, et passim; Num. x. 83), and in many other 
passages it is called “ Horeb " (Ex. iii. 1; Deut. i. 2 et 
passim). The Biblical text, indeed, seems to indicate 
that this last was its proper name, while ^ Sinai ? 
was applied to the desert. According to one theory, 
Sinai and Horeb are the names of two eminences 
belonging to the same range; if this be so the range 
became prominent in the history of the Hebrews 
some time before the promulgation of the Law. 
When Moses led the flocks of his father-in-law to 
the desert and came “to the mountain of God, even 
to Horeb," an angel appeared to him from a fla- 
ming bush, and then God Himself spoke to Moses, 
telling him that where he stood was 
holy ground, thus foreshadowing the 
great event that was to occur there. 
From that mountain God persuaded 
Moses to go to Pharaoh and deliver the Israelites 
from his yoke. After the Exodus, when the Israel- 


Mount 
Horeb. 


ites who had encamped at Rephidim were suffering 


with thirst, Moses, by command of God, smote water 
from a rock in Horeb (Ex. xvii. 6). 

Having encamped before Mount Sinai, the Israel- 
ites were told that from this mountain they would 
receive the commandments of God, and that they 
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would hear His very voice. They were commanded 
to give three daysto preparation for that solemnity, 
for on the third day God would come down on the 
mountain in sight of all the people. Moses set a 
boundary up to which they might go, and they 
were prohibited under penalty of death from even 
touching the mountain. On tbe third day the 
mountain was enveloped in a cloud; it quaked and 
was filled with smoke as God descended upon it, 
while lightning-flashes shot forth, and the roar of 
thunder mingled with the pealsof trumpets. Then 
Moses appeared upon it and promulgated the Ten 
Commandments, after which God instructed him in 
many of the laws which form a part of the Penta- 
teuch (Ex. xix. 1-xxiii. 88). Later, Moses, Aaron, 
Nadab, Abihu, and seventy elders of Israel went to- 
gether up the mountain, where they saw the God of 
Israel. Mount Sinai was then enveloped in a cloud 
for six days, while on its summit, fire, theemblem of 
God, was seen burning. On the seventh day Moses 
was commanded by God to ascend the. mountain to 
receive the tables of the Law; he remained there 
forty days and nights (Ex. xxiv. 9-10, 16-18). The 
Song of Moses refers to the solemn promulgation of 
the Law on Mount Sinai (Deut. xxxiii. 2); so does the 
Song of Deborah (Judges v.), which declares that the 
“earth trembled,” the “heavens dropped, the clouds 
also dropped water,” and the “mountains melted ” 
(comp. Ps. Ixviii. 9, 17). 

Horeb reappears later as the place to which Elijah 
escaped after Jezebel had massacred the prophets of 
Yuwu (I Kings xix. 8 e£ seq.). 

J. M. SEL. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis con- 
sider “Sinai” and * Horeb ” to be two names of the 
same mountain, which had besides three other names: 
(1) “Har ha-Elohim " (= “the mountain of God”), 
the Israelites having received there the knowledge 
of the divinity of God; (2) * Har Bashan," the lat- 


ter word being interpreted as though it were “ be- 


shen ” (= “with the teeth "), that is to say, mankind 
through the virtue of this mountain obtains its 
sustenance: and (3) * Har Gabnunim ” (= “a moun- 
tain pure as cheese"). The names * Horeb? and 
“Sinai” are interpreted to mean, respectively, “the 
mountain of the sword,” because through this moun- 
tain the Sanhedrin acquired the right to sentence a 
man to capital punishment, and “ hostility," inas- 
much as the mountain was hostile to the heathen 
(Ex. R. ii. 6). Shab. 89a, b gives the following four 
additional names of Sinai: “Zin,” “ Kadesh,” “ Ke- 
domot,” and “ Paran,” but declares that its original 

name was “Horeb” (comp. Midr. 

Different Abkir, quoted in Yalk., Ex. 169); 

Names. according to Pirke R. El. xli., it ac- 

quired the name “Sinai” only after 
God had appeared to Moses in the bush (" seneh" ; 
comp. SINAI, BIBLICAL DATA). 

Jacob’s dream is an allegorical allusion to Sinai 
(Gen. xxviii. 12), “ladder ” being interpreted as 
meaning the mountain. It is also supposed by the 
Rabbis that the well near which Jacob met Rachel 
(zb. xxix. 2) symbolizes Mount Sinai. Mount Sinai 
and Moses had been predestined from the days of 
Creation to meet each other; and therefore the 
former, when Moses led his father-in-law’s flocks to- 
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ward it (Ex. iii. 1), moved from its foundation and 


went to meet him. It stopped only when Moses 
Was upon it; and both manifested great joy at the 


meeting. Moreover, Moses recognized that it was 
the mount of God on seeing that birds hovered over 
but did not alight upon it. According to another 
authority, the birds fell at Moses’ feet (Yalkut Re’u- 
beni, Shemot, quoting the Zohar). 

Sinal, however, acquired its greatest importance 
through the promulgation of the Law. God's de- 
Scent upon the mountain was the sixth of His de- 
scents from heaven (Pirke R. El. xiv.) He had 
previously measured all the mountains, and His 
choice fell on Sinai because it was lower than tho 
others. Then the other mountains, particularly 
Tabor and Carmel, began to dispute among them- 
selves, each claiming that it ought to be the place 
of the delivery of the Torah. God, however, said 
to them: “Do not dispute; you are all unworthy of 
this occasion, as idols have been placed upon all of 
you except Sinai" (Sotah 5a; Moek., Yitro, Baho- 
desh, 4; Gen. R. xcix. 1; Lev. R. xiii. 2; Num. R. 
Xii. 5) Referring to Ex. xix. 17, Mek., lc. 3 con- 
cludes that the mountain was torn from its founda- 
tion and that the Israelites were placed just under 
it (but see Shab. Z.e.). The mountain was not very 
large, and when God descended upon it He was 
accompanied by 22,000 companies of archangels and 

by an equal number of chariots simi- 

Scene of lar tothatseen by Ezekiel. God there- 

the Law- fore ordered the mountain to extend 
giving. itself, so as to be capable of receiving 
such a host (Tan., Zaw, 16). In order 
to reconcile Ex. xix. 20 (where it is said that God 
descended upon the mountain) with zb. xx. 22 (which 
declares that God spoke to the Israelites from 
heaven) the Rabbis hold that God lowered the 
heavens and spread them on Sinai (Mek., Zec. 4). A 
similar statement occurs in Pirke R. El. xli. , namely, 
that the mountain was removed from its foundation 
and that the heavens were rent asunder, the sum- 
mit of the mountain extending into the opening. 
Moses, while standing on Sinai, could thus see 
everything that was going on in the heavens. 

Since that time Mount Sinai has become synony- 
mous with holiness (Yalk., Ps. 785). Sinai and 
Moriah are the two sacred mountains, through whose 
virtue the world exists (Midr. Teh. to Ps. Ixxxvii.). 
After the arrival of the Messiah, God will bring 
Sinai, Carmel, and Tabor together, and will build 
the Temple on them; and all three will sing in 
chorus His praises (Yalk., Isa. 891, quoting the Pe- 
sikta, Midr. Teh. Ze.) Rabbah bar bar Hana re- 
lates that while he was traveling in the desert an 
Arab showed him Mount Sinai, It wasencompassed 
by ascorpion which had its head raised ; and Rabbah 


hearda Bar Kor cry: * Wo is me for having sworn! 


For who can now make my oath of no effect?” (B. 
B. 74a). 

Ww. B. .. M. SEL. 
—— Critical View: Modern scholars differ widely 
as to the exact geographical position of Mount Sinai. 
Ít is generally thought to be situated in the middle 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula, which apparently acquired 


its name from the mountain. But there is.a whole 
group of mountains there, known to..the Arabs, as 


Jabal al-Tur, as it was to Idrisi (ed. Jaubert, p. 332) 
and Abu al-Fida (Hudson, *Geographim Veteris 
Scriptores Minores," iii. 74, Oxford, 1712): and it 
appears from Niebuhr (* Description de l'Arabie," 
p. 200) that this group is still occasionally called 
Tur Sinai, just as it was by Ibn Haukal (ed. Ouse- 
ley, p. 29). According to thestatement of J osephus 
(" Ant." iii. 5, § 1) that the Law was promulgated 
from the highest mountain in that country, the 
scene must have occurred on the peak now known 
as Mount Catherine. But the opinion of the na- 
tives is that the Biblical Sinai is identical with the 
peak now called Jabal Musa (Mountain of Moses), 
which is north of Mount Catherine. Other Scholars, 
again, think that the scene must be placed on the 
Ras al-Safsafah (= “peak of the willow-tree ?), the 
highest peak of the supposed Horeb, as at the foot 
of that peak there is a plain large enough for a camp. 

But Gritz (“Monatsschrift,” xxvii. 337 et seg.) 
and, later, Sayce (“Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Review,” 1898, vi. 149 e£ seg.) have concluded that 
the Biblical Sinai must not be looked for at all in the 
so-called Sinaitic Peninsula. It may be noted, by 
the way, that this appellation is not ancient; it 
was not known in the time of Josephus, who de- 
scribed Mount Sinai simply as situated in Arabia 
Petra. Von Gall(*Altisraelitische Kultuslitten,” 
p. 15) considers that originally Horeb and Sinai 
were the names of two distinct peaks, that Horeb was 
in the Sinaitie Peninsula, and Sinai in Midian, and 
that the identification of the two mountains is a post- 
exilic mistake (comp. Mal. iii. 22; Ps. evi. 19). Von 
Gall’s assertion, however, is not approved by critics 
like Holzinger and Sayce. 

By comparing Num. xxxiii. 8-10 with Deut. 
i. 1 it is to be concluded that Sinai was between 
the Gulf of ‘Akabah and Paran. According to this 
theory, Sinai-Horeb was either a part of Mount 
Seir or it was not far west of it, and Deut. 
xxxiii. 2, as well as Judges v. 4-5, favors the former 
supposition. The whole region now denominated 
the Sinaitic Peninsula-was then under Egyptian 
control and strongly garrisoned. Baker Green iden- 
tified Sinai with Mount Hor, which forms a part of 
Mount Seir, and Beke identified it with Jabal al- 
Nur (= “mountain of light”), at the northern end 
of the Gulf of ‘Akabah. 

It is evident that, long before the promulgation 
of the Law, Mount Sinai was one of the sacred places 
in which one of the local Semitic divinities had been 
worshiped. This is clearly indicated in Ex. iii. 5: 
the ground was holy, for it was Yirwir's special 
dwelling-place. The expression “and brought you 
unto myself " (Ex. xix. 4) means that Ynwm brought 
the Israelites to His mountain. The two names of 
Sinai and Horeb, meaning respectively “moon” and 
“sun,” are of a cosmological nature. According to 
the higher critics, the “mountain of Yrwm” is called 
“Sinai” in J (Ex. xix. 11, xxxiv. 4) and P (Ex. xvi. 
1; xxiv. 16; xxxiv. 28, 82; Lev. xxv. 1, xxvi. 40, 
xxvii. 84). On the other hand, in E, the earlier 
source, Horeb is the seat of Yuwn (Ex, iii. 1, xvii. 
6, xxxiii. 6; in the last-cited passage the words 


“from Mount Horeb” belong to verse 9); and so in 
D, as throughout Deuteronomy, with the exception 


of Deut. xxxiii. 2, which is not Deuteronomic and 
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which is parallel to Judges v. 3 et seg. The wilder- 
ness of Sinai is mentioned only in P (Ex. xix. 11 ct 


seg.: Lev. vii. 88; Num. i. 1, 19). 
The object of € is to show that before the Exodus 


the Israelites were heathen until YHWH revealed 
Himself from His mountain to Moses (Ex. iii. 9-14). 
In E, Jethro is not the priest of Midian, but is con- 
nected with the worship of Yrmwi of Horeb. On 
the other hand, J makes Jethro the prince of Midian, 
and omits all the expressions used by E tending to 
connect the cult of Yurwn with the older cult. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem. pp. 110-111: Robin- 
son, Researches, i. 140, 158, 176-171 ; Stanley, Sinai and Pal- 
extine, pp. 29 et seq.; Winer, B. R. 

J: M. SEL. 
SINAITIC COMMANDMENTS: Halakot 
designated in the Mishnah and the Talmudim as 
"halakot le-Mosheh mi-Sinai,” 7.e, as having been 
transmitted from Moses on Mt. Sinai. There are, 
however, many halakot so designated which did not 
originate with Moses and which do not even refer to 
ancient traditions. With regard to several of these 
tlie Talmud itself often makes it clear that the phrase 
“from Moses on Mt. Sinai" is not to be taken lit- 
erally. R. Akiba once recited a sentence to his 
pupils, saying it was a ^ halakah le-Mosheh mi- 
Sinai.” The Talmud, however, adds immediately 
that Akiba said this only to sharpen the intellect of 
his pupils (Niddah 45a). In like manner R. Dimi 
quotes à saying which he designates as * halakah 
le-Mosheh mi-Sinai"; and here the Talmud adds 
that in Palestine no one acts according to the rule 
given in this saying (Pes. 110b). R. Eliezer quotes 
in the Mishnah (Yad. iv. 8) a saying which had been 
transmitted to him by Johanan ben Zakkai, who, in 
turn, had heard it from his own teacher, the last- 
named having designated it as originating with 
Moses on Mt. Sinai. Doubts as to the genuineness 
of this alleged Sinaitic saying are, however, ex- 
pressed (comp. the mishnaic commentaries on Yad. 
ad toc.). 

Also elsewhere in the Talmud may be found 
sentences which, though designated as “halakot le- 
Mosheh mi-Sinai,” are, nevertheless, made the sub- 
jects of disputations —a procedure in contradic- 
tion with the ideas of tradition. Itis said of many 
decisions designated as Sinaitic that in earlier times 
they had been disputed and invalidated (comp. Jair 
Hayyim Bacharach, * Hawwot Yair,” No. 192). It 
may therefore be safely assumed that the designa- 
tion “halakah le-Mosheh mi-Sinai” was never in- 
terpreted literally. Many old halakot of unknown 
origin were designated in good faith as Sinaitic; but 
in the cases of many other halakot, according to Asher 
b. Jehiel, the phrase *halakah le-Mosheh mi-Sinai ” 
was used merely to emphasize the fact that “these 
regulationsare as clear and lucid as if they had been 
made known to Moses on Mt. Sinai.” Every crite- 
rion is, however, lacking which might make it pos- 
sible to distinguish those decisions which really rest 
on reliable traditions from those which are merely 
so-called “Sinaitic” Jaws (see ORAL Law; Taxxa- 
NAH). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Isaac Lampronti, Pahad Yizhak. s.v. Hala- 


kah le-Mosheh mi-Sinai; Isaac Samuel Reggio, Behinat ha- 
Kabbalah, pp. 107-127, Goritz, 1852. LZL 
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SINDABAR. See SINDBAD. 


SINDBAD: Collection of tales on the wiles of 


women, theenveloping action of which deals with the 
attempt of a stepmother on the life of an Indian 


prince. His seven masters defer the evil day of his 
execution by teliing tales of the wiles of women, 
somewhat after the fashion of the * Arabian Nights." 

he original, according to Benfey, was an Indian 
story-book, the chief tale of which was founded on 
a story of the life of Asoka; and the original name 
of the hero was probably Siddhapati. It is likely 
that the book passed through the same stages from 
India to the West as “Barlaam and Josaphat " and 
“Kalilah wa-Dimnah"; namely, translation from 


-the Indian into Zend, and from that into either 


Syriac or Arabic, and then into the European lan- 
guages. The Hebrew translation known as “ Mishle 
Sindabar" is attributed to a certain Rabbi Joel, but 
probably owing to a confusion with the translator 
of the * Kalilah." It first appeared at the end of the 
“Chronicle of Moses” (Constantinople, 1516), which 
was reprinted at Venice (1544 and 1605), and which 
exists in several manuscripts. <A fuller edition was 
published by Paulus Cassel under the title * Mischle 
Sindbad, Secundus Syntipas” (Berlin, 1888). A 
nominal second edition appeared in 1891. 

The Hebrew version contains four stories not em- 
bodied in any of the others: one told by the step- 
mother about Absalom; another, “The Death of 
Absalom," told by the sixth vizier; and two, “The 
Disguise” and “The Three Hunchbacks,” by the 
seventh vizier; the last-named story appears to be 
truncated, but is found in the Western versions in 
full. None of these appears in the western European 
translation, so that no importance can be attributed 
to their presence in the Hebrew version. The book 
was translated into German by H. Sengelmann, and 
into French by E. Carmoly (“Revue Orientale,” 
1844; published separately under the title of “ Para- 
bles de Sandabar,” 1849). A popular Arabic trans- 
lation of the Hebrew version was published at Leg- 
horn in 1868. . 

It is assumed that the title * Sindabar ” has arisen 
from the confusion between * and 4, but a like con- 
fusion might have existed in the Arabic original, 
in the script of which language the same similarity 
of letters occurs. The Hebrew version must have 
been written before 1816, at which date it is quoted 
in the “Iggeret Ba'ale Hayyim" of Kalonymus ben 
Kalonymus, and also in the Hebrew version of the 
* Kalilah wa-Dimnah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 881-892; 
idem, in Hebr. Bibl. xtii-xiv.; Comparetti, The Book of 
Sindibad, pp. 64-67, London, 1882; Clouston, The Book. of 
Sindibad, pp. 284-288, London, 1884. 2g 


SINGAPORE: Capital and seaport of the Brit- 
ish dependency of Singapore. Jews commenced to 
settle in Singapore in 1840. For a number of years 
their services were held in a rented house near the 
business quarter, in a street since known as Syna- 
goguestreet. About 1877 the community purchased 
ground in a more convenient situation and built on 
it the synagogue Maghain Aboth, which was conse- 
crated April 4, 1878. It is attended by both Seph- 
ardic and Ashkenazic Jews. A second and larger 


Singer 

Sinigaglia 
synagogue, known as Chaised- El, was built in 1904, 
by Manasseh Meyer, one of the heads of the com- 
munity. The present (the second) burial-ground of 
the community was purchased in 1902. "The Tal- 
mud Torah has a roll of about fifty pupils. The 
most prominent Jewish firms deal largely in opium, 


rice, and gunny bags, and the business of most of the 


Ashkenazim consists chiefly in liquor-dealing, hotel- 
keeping, and the selling of furniture. The total 
population of Singapore is 160,000; this includes 
about 700 Jews, mostly Sephardic and Ashkenazic, 
the former having come from Bagdad and India, 


and the latter from Germany. 
J. N. E. B. E. 


SINGER, EDMUND: Hungarian violinist; 
born at Totis, Hungary, Oct. 14, 1881; pupil suc- 
cessively of Ellinger, Ridley Kohne, and Joseph 
Bóhm (violin), and of Preyer (composition); from 
1844 to 1846 he studied at the Paris Conservatoire. 
In the latter year he was appointed concert-master 
and solo violinist at the Stadttheater, Budapest: 
and from 1851 to 1854 he made most successful 
tours through Europe. 

In 1854, upon the recommendation of Liszt, 
Singer was appointed concert-master at Weimar, 
where he remained until 1861. Since then he has 
been concert-master at Stuttgart, and teacher at the 
Conservatorium in that city. His compositions in- 
clude: “Morceaux de Salon," “ Airs Variés," fan- 
tasias, etc. » 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ehrlich, Famous Violinists, Past and Pres- 

ent: Baker, Bioy. Dict. of Musicians. 

s. J. So. 

SINGER, ISIDOR : Austrian economist; born 
in Budapest Jan. 16, 1857; removed to Vienna with 
his parents in 1861. He studied mathematics and 
astronomy at the University of Vienna; and after 
taking a course in jurisprudence at Gratz returned 
to the Vienna University, where he took up the study 
of national economy, being graduated as LL.D. on 
March 14, 1881. He was admitted to the Vienna 
bar, butsoon decided to devote his entire time to the 
study of political economy, and from 1882 to 1884 he 
traveled extensively in orderto study the social posi- 
tion of the working classes in northeastern Bohemia. 
The results of his investigations he published in 
Leipsie in 1885 under the title * Untersuchungen 
über die Socialen Verhültnisse des Nord-Oestlichen 
Bóhmen: Ein Beitrag zur Methode Social-Statis- 
tischer Untersuchungen." In the same year he was 
appointed privat-docent in statistics by the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and six years later (1891) he received 
the title of professor. During this period (1885-91) 
Singer published in Vienna a brochure on the social 
conditions in eastern Asia, and a book on migration. 
The trend of his thoughts on these subjects under- 
wenta change after a three years' visit to the United 
States (1893-96). The impressions collected there 
and in England, especially regarding the great 
powers of the publie press, caused him, upon his 
return, to establish, together with Heinrich Kanner, 
“Die Zeit,” an independent, politico-economic, and 
literary weekly. 'The growing popularity of this 
periodical among all classes caused him to change it 
into a daily (1902), and to enlarge its scope. 

S. E. J. 
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SINGER, ISIDORE: Austrian authorand edi- 
tor, and originator of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA; 
born in Weisskirchen, Moravia, Nov. 10, 1859; 
educated in the high schools of Ungarisch-Hradisch, 
Kremsier, and Troppau and at the universities of 
Vienna (Ph.D. 1884)and Berlin. In 1884 he founded 
the * Allgemeine Oesterreichische Literaturzeitung,” 
which he edited and published in Vienna, discon- 
tinuing it on receiving the appointment of secretary 


‘and librarian to Count Alexandre Foucher de Careil, 


French ambassador at Vienna (1887). He accom- 
panied the ambassador to Paris, and there became 
attached to the press bureau of the French Foreign 
Office. Later he founded and became editor-in-chief 
of * La Vraie Parole” (1893-94), a journal which was 
launched to counteract Edouard Drumont’s anti- 
Semitic sheet “La Libre Parole.” In 1891 Singer 
went to Italy and sojourned for a time in Rome. 
He returned to Paris, and in 1895 went to New York 
for the purpose of publishing “ The Encyclopedia of 
the History and Mental Evolution of the Jewish 
Race.” This title was subsequently changed to 
“The Jewish Encyclopedia” (see Jew. Encyc. i., 
Pref., p. xix.). 

Of Singer's writings the following may be men- 
tioned: “Berlin, Wien und der Antisemitismus,” 
1882; “Presse und Judenthum,” 1882; “Sollen die 
Juden Christen Werden?” (1884), to which Ernest 
Renan contributed a prefatory letter; “Briefe 
Berühmter Christlicher Zeitgenossen über die Ju- 
denfrage," 1884; * Die Beiden Elektren—Humanisti- 
sche Bildung und der Klassische Unterricht," 1884; 
* Auf dem Grabe Meiner Mutter? (1888; translated 
into Hebrew by Solomon Fuchs); * Le Prestige de 
la France,” 1889; * La Question Juive,” 18983; * Anar- 
chie et Antisémitisme,” 1894; and “Der Juden 
Kampf ums Recht," 1902. Singer has also edited 
* Russia at the Bar of the American People? (New 
York, 1904), a memorial of the events in Kishinef. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1904-5; Who's 

Who (English ed.), 1905; The American Jewish Year Book, 

1904-5; R. Brainin, in Ha-Dor, 1901, No. 36; Eisenstadt, Hakme 


Yisrael be- Amerika, pp. 47, 48, New York, 1903. 
A, F. H. V. 


SINGER, JOSEF: Austrian cantor; born in 
Galicia Oct. 15, 1842. His father, an itinerant haz- 
zan, destined him for a theatrical career, but the 
boy evinced an inclination for study, and after ta- 
king a four-year course at the Conservatorium at 
Prague he accepted a position as cantor in Beuthen, 
Prussian Silesia. In 1873 he was called to Nurem- 
berg as “ Oberkantor,” and in 1881, when Salomon 
Sulzer retired from active service, Singer succeeded 
him as chief cantor of the Wiener Cultusgemeinde, 
which position he still (1905) occupies. 

Singer, who is an ardent student and investigator 
in the domain of synagogal music, is the author of 
“Die Tonarten des Traditionellen Synagogenge- 
sanges im Verhialtniss zu den Kirchentonarten und 
den Tonarten der Vorchristlichen Musikperiode " 
(Vienna, 1886, ed. E. Wetzler), a critical study of 
the forms of melodious intonation (see HAZZANUT). 
He has published also numerous articles in * Der Jü- 
dische Kantor” (Bromberg) and in the *Oester- 
reichisch-Ungarische Kantoren-Zeitung " (Vienna); 


of his contributions to the latter periodical may be 
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mentioned * Biographien Berühmter Fachgenossen 
Aelterer Periode " (1881-82) and * Ueber Entwicke- 
lung des Synagogengesanges " (1888-90). 

S, A. Kat. 


SINGER, MAXIMILIAN: Austrian bota- 
nist, zoologist, and author; born at Leipnik Feb. 6, 
1857 (Ph.D. Vienna, 1883). He made a specialty of 
botany and zoology and published a number of 
articles on these subjects in the * Wiener Land- 
wirthschaftliche Zeitung” and the “ Landwirth- 
schafts-Zeitung.” 

In addition to his laborsin these fields, Singer has 
written the following works: “Junius Brutus,” 
drama, 1879; “Der Friedensengel,” drama, 1891; 
“Die Schuld der Väter,” drama, 1896; and the li- 
bretti of: “Esther,” 1885; “José Galeano," 1891, 
music by Julius Stern; * Der Schwur," 1892, music 
by Wilhelm Reich; and * Der Weise von Cordova," 
music by Oskar Strauss; “Es War Einmal..." 
1899. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Das Geistige Wien, i. 526, ii. 449. 
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SINGER, PAUL: German Social Democrat 
and deputy; born in Berlin Jan. 16, 1844. After 
having attended the real-school of his native city 
he entered upon a commercial career, and in 1869 
established a cloak-factory, with his brother as part- 
ner. The business was successful; and he amassed 
a considerable fortune. Interesting himself in poli- 
tics, and becoming absorbed in the study of the con- 
ditions of the laboring classes, he affiliated with 
the Social-Democratic party, and soon became, be- 
side Bebel and Liebknecht, one of its recognized and 
respected leaders. In1884he was elected a member 
of the Reichstag from the fourth electoral district of 
Berlin, which returns usually a larger Social-Demo- 
cratic vote than any other district in Germany. He 
at once took a prominent part in the Reichstag de- 
liberations, as well as in the councils of his party, 
and acquired skill as a debater and parliamentarian. 
His entrance into political life was almost contem- 
poraneous with the rigorous enforcement of harsh 
measures against the Socialists, whose organization 
had acquired greatstrength during its twenty years 
of existence. Many Socialists were expelled from 
the country; and Singer contributed 5,000 marks 
toward the maintenance of their families. He him- 
self was the subject of an order of expulsion in 
1886; but the order was soon rescinded. One of 
the most notable of his parliamentary addresses is 
a reply to Eugen Richter, the leader of the “ Frei- 
sinnige Partei? (Liberal party), who, in the session 
of 1897, introduced in the Reichstag a measure for 
the revision of the factory laws. 

Singer is distinguished for his publie charities. 
He was one of the chief founders of the Refuge for 
the Homeless, a large and very important institu- 
lion in Berlin, which provides shelter for all who 
seek it. On one occasion the chief of the Berlin 
police sought to make use of the refuge for detective 
purposes, officers enteriug it in search of suspicious 
characters. On learning this, Singer brought the 
matter before the board of managers, which gave 
him full powers to deal with the question. When 
the chief of police realized that Singer was prepared, 
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as the only alternative, to close the institution, he 
gave a positive promise to discontinue the surveil- 
lance. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stegman and Hugo, Handbuch des Socialis- 
mus, p. 750, Zurich, 1897; Edwin A. Curley, Social Demo- 
crats in. the Reichstag, in Harper’s Magazine, Ixxi. 343-349. 


S M. Co. 


SINGER, SAMUEL: Philologist; born in Vi- 
enna July 12, 1860; educated at the gymnasium and 
university of his native city (LL.D. 1884; Ph.D. 
1885). In 1891 he became privat-docent at the Uni- 
versity of Bern, in 1896 assistant professor, and in 
1905 professor of medieval German language and 
literature. 

Singer is theauthorof: “Deutsche Volksbiicher,” 
1888, in collaboration with Bachmann; “ Ulrich von 
dem Türlin," 1898; * Apollonius von Tyrus," 1895; 
“Bemerkungen zu Wolfram von Eschenbach," 
1898; “Die Mittelhochdeutsche Schrift-Sprache,” 
1900; and *Die Deutsche Kultur im Spiegel des 
Bedeutungslehnworts,” 1908. 

8. F. T. H. 


SIN ER, SIMEON: English rabbi; born in 
London 848. He was educated at Jews’ College, 
received iis rabbinical diploma in 1890, and has oc- 
cupied successively the positions of head master of 
Jews' College School, and minister of the Borough 
New Synagogue and of the New West End Syna- 
gogue. He isa member of the committee of the 
Jewish Education Board and of the council of Jews’ 
College, president of the Jewish Ministers' Union, 
and honorary secretary of the Jewish Provincial 
Ministers’ Fund; and he is regarded as the fore- 
most representative of progressive Orthodoxy in 
the Anglo-Jewish community. 

Singer is editor and translator of the " Author- 
ized Daily Prayer-Book," and joint editor, with 
Prof. S. Schechter, of “Talmudical Fragments in 
the Bodleian Library" (1896). He has published 
also sermons in the Jewish press, and has read liter- 
ary papers before several learned bodies. 
3IBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 1905. 


J. G. L. 
SINGER AND BASS. See Music, SyNAGOGAL. 


SINIGAGLIA.: Italian family from Sinigaglia; 
later settled in Scandiano, where Solomon Jedi- 
diah Sinigaglia (“ Bet Talmud,” iii, 205) was rabbi 
and “mohel” in 1689. Later he went to Modena. 
The principal members of the family and their 
genealogical tree are as follows: 


Solomon Jedidiah 
(1) Abraham Vita 


(5) Solomon Jedidiah 


(2) Abraham Vita (4) Moses Elijah 


1. Abraham Vita Sinigaglia: Rabbi of Mo- 
dena in the first half of the eighteenth century; died 
at an early age. He wasa pupil of Menahem of 
Cracow and of Ephraim Coben. He wrote: (1) 
“Dibre ha-Yamim,” a diary, the first volume of 
which comprised the years 1722-31, and the second 
1732-33; (2) novell on.the Mishnah (Berakot, 1719- 


Sinim . 
Sippurim 


1721; Shabbat and Hullin, 1726; Makkot and Baba 
Kamma, 1729; ‘Abodah Zarah, 1780; Pesahim and 
Sukkah, 1782). 

2. Abraham Vita Sinigaglia: Rabbi; born at 
Modena in the eighteenth century; died there in the 
following century; grandson of the preceding. He 
pursued his studies under his father, Solomon Jedi- 
diah (No. 5), and Ishmael Cohen. He left numerous 
unpublished novella. 

8. Jacob Samson Shabbethai Sinigaglia: 
Rabbinical author; born in Ancona; died in Sini- 
gaglia 1840; son of Raphael Issachar Sinigaglia. 
He was a pupil of Abraham Israel, rabbi of Ancona, 
and was the author of: preface to the sermons 
(“Se‘uddat Mizwah ”) of Daniel Terni, rabbi at Flor- 
ence (Venice, 1791); “Shabbat shel Mi” (Leghorn, 
1807), Talmudic novell; * Ya‘akob Le-Hok,” com- 
mentary on the “Hok le-Yisrael" by Jacob Baruk 
(ib. 1807); “Abir Ya'akob" (Pisa, 1811), Talmudic 
novelle; “Nezir Shimshon” (75. 1813); * Mattat 
Elohim” (dd. 1821); “Mattan ba-Seter" (Leghorn, 
1843); * Meged Shamayim " (2d. 1844), responsa. He 
left, besides, the following manuscript works: 
* Kashya Sefa,” responsa; *Leshon Limmudim "; 
“Shomer Shabbat”; and “Midbar Zin.” —— 

4. Moses Elijah Sinigaglia: Rabbi of Mo- 
dena; born in that city 1768; died there 1849; a 
pupil of his father, Sclomon Jedidiah Sinigaglia 
(No. 5), and of Ishmael Cohen. He taught for fifty 
years in Modena, and toward the end of his life was 
appointed rabbi of that place. He left in manu- 
script forty-two sermons and novell, besides re- 
sponsa, some of which were included in the responsa 
collection of Elishama Meir Padovani. 

5. Solomon Jedidiah Sinigaglia: Rabbi of 
Modena in the eighteenth century; born aud died in 
that city. He was the teacher of Elishama Meir 
Padovani, and was also the author of a number of 
Hebrew poems, some published and others unpub- 
lished, several of which are contained in the “ Tik- 
kun Hazot" (Leghorn, 1800). He left in manu- 
script also a grammatical treatise, sermons, and 
responsa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 339-840; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Y israel, pp. 34, 48, 228, 880, 841; Mortara, In- 


dice, p. 62. 
S U. C. 


SINIM. See CHINA. : 


SINZHEIM, JOSEPH DAVID: First rabbi 
of Strasburg: born in 1745; died at Paris Feb. 11, 
1812; son of R. Isaac Sinzheim of Treves and 
brother-in-law of Herz Cerfbeer. He was the 
most learned and prominent member of the As- 
sembly of Notables convened by Napoleon I. on 
May 30, 1806. The task of answering the questions 
laid before the assembly by the imperial commis- 
sioner was entrusted to Sinzheim, who fulfilled his 
duties (July 30-Aug. 3, 1806) to the satisfaction of 
the assembly as well as of the commissioner and 
even of Napoleon himself. The German sermon 
which he delivered in the synagogue of Paris in 
honor of the emperor’s birthday, on Aug. 15, also 
strengthened Napoleon’s favorahle opinion of the 
Jews, who received the imperial promise that 
their rights as French citizens should not be with- 
drawn. 
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On Feb. 9, 1807, four days after the Assembly of 
Notables was dissolved, the Great SANHEDRIN was 
convened; its chairman 
(“nasi”), appointed by 
the minister of the in- 
terior, was Sinzheim, 
who had probably sug- 
gested the assembly, 
having been frequently 
consulted by the impe- 
rial commissioner. The 
consistorial constitution, 
provided by the decree 
of March 17, 1808, 
opened a new field of 
activity for Sinzheim, 
who was elected chair- 
man of the Central Con- 
sistory. He was re- 
garded as the foremost 
French Talmudist of his 
time, and was the author 
of the “ Yad Dawid,” of which only a portion has 
appeared in print (Offenbach, 1799). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biographical notes in the Fad Dawid; Car- 
moly, Revue Orientale, ii. 340; Gritz, Gesch. xi. 277 et seq., 
286 et seq., 297, 309, 

S. E. N. 

SIPPAI: Philistine giant, one of the sons of 
Rapha (A. V. “the giant”); slain at Gezer by Sib- 
bechai the Hushathite, one of David’s warriors (I 
Chron. xx. 4). In the parallel passage, II Sam. 
xxi. 18, he is called “Saph,” and the place of his 
death is given as Gob. 

E. G. H. M. SEL. 

SIPPURIM (MA'ASIYYOT), HASIDIC: 
Stories, legends, or tales related by, or of, the Hasidic 
* rebbes ” (rabbis)—the * zaddikim," or * kedoshim, " 
as they are sometimes called; or, in Judæo-Ger- 
man, the “gute Yiden." These sippurim are to 
be distinguished from those which relate to heroes, 
scholars, or saints, and which belong to Jewish 
biography, history, or fiction (comp. Wolf Pas- 
cheles, “Sippurim,” 6 vols., Prague, 1864-70). The 
Hasidic sippurim were never intended as mere nar- 
ratives; as the “sihat hullin ? (the secular conversa- 


tion of the learned) they have rather a deeper object 
in view. They are divided into two classes. One 


class consists of fiction, sippurim elaborated in the 
imagination of their authors, and used as parables to 
impress upon Israel the Hasidic religious concep- 
tions; these were generally related by the rebbes 
themselves. The second classis composed of sippu- 
rim supposed to be based on facts, or of incidents in 
the lives of the rebbes; these their disciples and fol- 
lowers related in praise of their masters, whom they 
almost worshiped. Relating these incidents consti- 
tuted in itself a meritorious act, as much soas study- 
ing the Law or reciting the Psalms, or even as offer- 
ing up “bikkurim ” and sacrifices to the Lord. 

To make the sippur more mystical and affecting, 
the rebbe would not explain its moral, but would 
leave it to his listeners for later discussion and de- 
bate, each time making a different comment to suit 
particular circumstancesand conditions. He would 
discuss the sippur from every side—its merits, 


Joseph David Sinzheim. 
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meaning, purpose, and its effect upon followers and 
opponents (* mitnaggedim ”). These stories were not 
told from the pulpit, but at the gathering of the 
Hasidim at the third of the Sabbath meals (“sha- 
losh se*uddot "), between * Minhah " and * Ma‘arib " ; 
. at the meal after * Habdalah," at the closing of Sab- 
hath, and at every gathering of Hasidim when the 
rebbe was not presiding at the table.. The stories 
were related in connection with the “ Hasidic Torah,” 
a term used to distinguish Hasidic from other inter- 
pretations of the Bible or the Midrash. 

The Hasidic sippurim, of both kinds, made their 
first appearance in typealmost simultaneously, about 


1814, with the “Sippure Ma'asiyyot" collected 
by Nathan b. Naphtali Herz of Lem- 
Printed. berg (or Nemirov), and credited to R. 


‘Sippurim. Nahman b. Simbah, grandson of Israel 

b. Eliezer Ba‘al Shem- Tob (BeSHT), 
and with the “Shibhe BeSHT” of Dob Baer b. 
samuel Shohet. The place of publication of the 
former work is not given; the Jatter appeared at 
Kopys in 1814, and at Berdychev in 1815. *Sippure 
Ma‘asiyyot” has, below the Hebrew text, a Judæo- 
German translation, and contains also an intro- 
duction and notes in Hebrew. It was republished 
many times, the latest edition at Warsaw in 1902. 
It contains the following stories: “The Lost Prin- 
cess”; “The King and the Kaiser”; “The Wise 
Man”; * Miracles”; “The King and the Wise Man”; 
“The Rabbi and the Only Son”; “The Conquering 
King”; “The Wise and the Simpleton”; “Berger 
and the Poor Man”; “The Prince and the Slave’s 
Son Exchanged”; “The Ba‘al-Tefillah”; “Seven 
Schnorrers.” In the introduction it is explained 
that the “Princess” represents the Shekinah, or 
Judaism, that the “King” is God, etc., and that 
these “ wonderful, fearful, and terrible” stories con- 
tain great moral lessons, which should compel the 
listener or reader to repent in his heart and to mend 
his ways. 

The stories are full of supernormal incidents, and 
of fancies of “lezim” (ghosts), witches, and the 
“Sam” (Samael, Satan); there are grand palaces, 
immense riches; stores of jewels, a gold mountain, 
and a great diamond from which, when any one 
looks at it, human figures creep out. The heroes 
are generally kings or princes, while the heroines, 


who are always edited: are invariably princesses 
and the most beautiful creatures on earth. The 


food of even the ordinary mortal is fit fora king, 
and is cooked by fire issuing from a subterranean 
channel connected with a fire-mountain; and birds 
hover over the hearth to make or extinguish with 
their wings the fire for cooking. <A sleep lasting 
seventy years is frequently described as overtaking 
s of the characters, who is awakened only by a 
thrilling story. In * Maggid Sihot" (date and place 
of publienton not given) the author of the “Sip- 
pure Ma‘asiyyot” collected the sayings, stories, and 
incidents connected with the Journey to Palestine 
of the rebbe Nahman. 

The stories in “Shibhe BeSHT ” bear the truc 
Hasidic traits of the Ba‘al-Shem, his successor Baer 
of Meseritz, and others. The rebbes were all mira- 
cle-workers, exorcisin g bad spirits, healing diseases, 
removing sterility, and never failing to give good 


advice, inspired, perhaps, by a “kemia‘” (amulet); 

sometimes they gave a “ segullal " (remedy), or of- 

fered special prayer for “children, life, 

Folk-Tale and maintenance." The prophetic rev- 

Features. elation (“hitgallut”) of the rebbe is 

described, also the Biblical character 

whom he represents through a transfer of personal- 

ity. The rebbe would sometimes be a “ro’eh we- 
eno nir’eh” (one who is present but invisible). 

There isastrong suspicion that the name given as 
that of the author of the “Sippure Ma‘asiyyot” is a 
pseudonym, and that it was used by one who, under 
the pretense of being a Hasid, passed off as genuine 
parables of the rebbes a collection of stories from 
Oriental sources, which he flavored with character- 
istic Hasidic expressions, and thereby secured as 
readers Jarge numbers of the Hasidim, especially 
women, for whom the translation was made, and 
who were easily led to regard the stories as indubi- 
tably Hasidic. The author of *Shibhe BeSHT " un- 
doubtedly wasactuated by these motives; but he had 
also another object in view—to conceal an elaborate 
sarcasm at the expense of the whole Hasidic system 
of theology, which was strenuously opposed by the 
followers of the Wilna gaon. So well was this 
latter purpose achieved that a majority of the Hasi- 
dim implicitly believed the stories, though they are 
of the most exaggerated kind, and were disavowed 
by the more learned Hasidim as ridiculous. The 
mingling of Hasidic Hebrew with Judeo-German 
idioms, in which these stories abound, strengthens 
the suspicion of the author’s sincerity. 

Joseph Perl, in his * Megalleh Temirin ” (Vienna, 
1819), 151 Hasidic letters containing many con- 
nected stories, is not so guarded. His exaggerated 
style and the anti-Hasidic ending of the story be- 
tray him, though it is asserted that for a long time, 
under the pseudonym of “Obadiah ben Pethahiah,” 
it was accepted by many as a genuine Hasidic work. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these sippurim 
is ^Shibhe ha-Rab,” relating to Rebbe Senior Zal- 
man of Lodi, or Liozna (1747-1812), 
the author of “Rab Shulban ‘Aruk ” 
and “Tanya.” The “Shibhe ha-Rab ” 
was edited by Abraham Herschel 
Drucker (Lemberg, 1845 ?). Rebbe Zalman was a 


disciple of Baer of Meseritz, and was arrested as 


a “revolutionary” suspect in St. Petersburg in 
1798, the arrest being the result of the machinations 


of the disciples of the gaon of Wilna, who were 
combating Hasidic Judaism. The arrest caused 
consternation among the Hasidim, who collected a 
large fund for the “ransom” of their zaddik. It is 
asserted that Czar Paul J. personally examined the 
prisoner, who managed to rescue from the enemy his 
correspondence with his followers, and that finally 
he miraculously triumphed over the mitnaggedim. 


«í Shibhe 
ha-Rab.” 


: The day of his triumph has been observed as a holi- 


day ever since among the Hasidim. 

Another story told of Rebbe Zalman is that, in the 
Napoleonic invasion of Russia in 1812, fearing the 
growth of heresies as a result of a French victory, 
he prayed for the success of the Russian arms, while 
Rebbe Shelomo of Karlin prayed for the triumph of 
France. Rosh ha-Shanah approaching, each antici- 
pated miraculous support through the medium of 
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the *teki'at shofar.” The followers of the oppo- 
sing rebbes predicted that the prayers of whichever 
rebbe blew the shofar first on Rosh ha-Shanah 
would be granted. Rebbe Zalman blew first, and 
Rebbe Shelomo knew that he had been defeated di- 
rectly he grasped his shofar. Rebbe Zalman was 
in constant communication with the Russian com- 
mander (who would not move without his advice), 
and had sworn by his tallit and phylacteries that 
the French would be defeated at Moscow ; and so it 
happened. 

The Judeo-German translation of “Shibhe 
BeSHT” was published in various editions, inclu- 
ding those under the titles * Kehal Hasidim ” (Lem- 
berg) and *Sippure Ma‘asiyyot” (Warsaw, 1881); 
some of these editions contain a few stories of later 
yebbes. Another series of Hasidic stories credited to 
BeSHT, “‘Adat Zaddikim,” in Hebrew and Judæo- 
German, was composed by Michael Levi Frumkin 
(Lemberg, 1865). There are also the “Seder ha-Dorot 
he-Hadash,” sketches of the disciples of BeSHT (part 
i. contains a Hasidic bibliography of cighty-three 
works), and “‘Iggeret ha-Kodesh,” relating to the 
experiences of the rebbe Mendel of Vitebsk in the 
Holy Land. Separate stories, in pamphlet form, of 
each rebbe appeared from time to time, as those of 
the rebbe Lób Sarah’s, of the rebbe of Ruzhin, 
and of the rebbe of Sandigura. "Tliese sippurim are 
most widely distributed in Podolia, Volhynia, Ru- 
mania, Galicia, and Russian Poland; the centers of 
publication are Lemberg and Warsaw. A unique 
contribution to the Hasidic sippurim is “The Rabbi 
of Liszka," in English, by Anthony P. Slutzker 
(New York, 1901). See Ba'ar, SirEM-TOB, ISRAEL 
B. ELIEZER; Forx-TartEs; HASIDIM. 

J. J. D. E. 

 SIRACH, THE WISDOM OF JESUS THE 
SON OF (Hebrew, Hokmat ben Sira; Latin, 
Ecclesiasticus): Among the books of the Greek 
Bible is one entitled Xoéía "Iycov Yiob Xipaxy (Codices 
Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus) or simply Zoóía Zeipay 
(Codex Vaticanus). The Greek Church Fathers called 
it also “The All-Virtuous Wisdom" (Iaváperoc Xoóía ; 
Eusebius, * Chronicon," ed. Schoene, ii. 122; 'H Mava- 
petoc; Jerome, Commentary on Dan. ix.) or “The 
Mentor ” (Tlaicayoyóc ; Clement of Alexandria," Peeda- 
gogus,” ii. 10, 99, 101, 109); while the Latin Church 
Fathers, beginning with Cyprian (* Testimonia," ii. 
1; iii. 1, 85, 51, 95, et passim), termed it “ Ecclesias- 
ticus.” All these names testify to the high esteem 
in which the book was held in Christian circles. 
The Jews, who never admitted its canonicity, called 
it during the Talmudic period the “Book of Ben 
Sira ” (Hag. 13a; Niddah 16b; Ber. (1b; et passim) or 
the “Books of Ben Sira ” (NYD jI “DD; Yer. Sanh. 
98a; Tosef., Yad. ii. 13; possibly a seribal error; 
comp. the parallel passage of Eccl. R. xii. 11), and 
a Hebrew copy in the possession 
of Jerome was entitled * Parabole ” 
(= pow). However, the fact that 
the verses of this work cited in the Midrash are prece- 
ded by the word * Mashal” or * Matla” does not prove 
that such was the title of the book, but simply that 
these verses had come to be accepted as proverbs 
(contrary to the view of Ryssel in Kautzsch, “ Apo- 
kryphen," p. 932. where he attributes to Levi the 
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opinion expressed by Blau in “R. E. J.” xxxv. 99). 
Nor is it possible to draw any inference from the 
fact that Saadia calls the book in Arabic “ Kitab 
al-Adab”; for he certainly did not give this appel- 
lation (which he had no reason to translato) as the 
title, but, contrary to the opinion of Harkavy (*Stu- 
dien und Mittheilungen,” v. 200) and Blau (i.e), 
merely as a description of the contents of the book, 
The Syriac name is ^ ITekmata de-Bar Sira” = “The 
Wisdom of Bar Sira.” 

The author, who, alone of all Old Testament and 
Apocryphal writers, signed his work, is called in the 
Greek text (1. 27) “Jesus the son of Sirach of Jeru- 
salem.” The oldest manuscripts (Vaticanus, Sinai- 
ticus, Alexandrinus, Venetus) add to ZXepáy the 
name 'EAeágap or 'EZeáGapot, an error for ' EAcatápov, 
probably the name of his grandfather. The copy 
owned by Saadia (Harkavy, l.e. p. 150) had: yov 
NTD I2 spo: 13 yw 13 = “Simon, son of Jesus, son 
of Eleazar ben Sira”; and a similar reading occurs in 
the Hebrew manuscript B, which will be discussed 
below. By interchanging the positions of the names 
“Simon” and “Jesus,” the same reading is obtained 
as in the other manuscripts. The correctness of the 
name * Simon " is confirmed by the Syriae version, 
which has NYDN 23 Nn pni yov 23 pie =“ Jesus, 
son of Simon, surnamed Bar Asira." "The discrep- 
aney between the two readings “ Bar 
Asira ” and “ Bar Sira " is a noteworthy 
one, “Asira” (= “prisoner”) being a 
popular etymology of “Sira.” The evidence seems 
to show that the author’s name was Jesus, son of Si- 
mon, son of Eleazar ben Sira. 

Every attempt to identify this writer with some 
member of the high-priestly family has proved a 
failure, the only basis for the supposition that Ben 
Sira was a priest being due to a scribal error; for 
while the Sinaitic manuscript reads eAeacaporepevoo- 
codvuerTyc, this is, beyond all question, a scribal er- 
ror, and should be emended to eAeagaporepocoAuuecnc 
(see &*). According to the Greek version, though 
not according to the Syriac, the author traveled ex- 
tensively (xxxiv. 11) and was frequently in danger 
of death (ib. verse 12). In the hymn of ch. li. he 
speaks of the perils of all sorts from which God had 
delivered him, although this is probably only à 
poetic theme in imitation of the Psalms. The cal- 
umnies to which he was exposed in the presence of 
a certain king, supposed to be one of the Lagi, are 
mentioned only in the Greek version, being ignored 
both in the Syriac and in the Hebrew text. The 
only fact known with certainty is that Ben Sira was 
a scholar, and a scribe thoroughly versed in the 
Law, and especially in the “Books of Wisdom." 
He was not, however, a rabbi, nor was he a phy- 
sician, as has been conjectured (see especially 
xxxviii. 94 et seq., xlix. 1-5, and the introduction by 
his grandson). 

The approximate date of the redaction of the 
book and the period of its author's literary activity 
are somewhat less doubtful. ` The Greek transiator 
states in his preface that he was the grandson of the 
author, and that he came to Egypt in the thirty- 
eighth year of the reign of Euergetes, an epithet 
borne by only two of the Lagi, Ptolemy TIL (247- 
999 p.c.) and Ptolemy VIL. (sometimes reckoned 
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[X.). The former monarch can not be intended in 
this passage; for his reign Jasted only twenty-five 
years. The latter ascended the throne in the year 
170, together with his brother Philometor; but he 
soon became sole ruler of Cyrene, and from 146 to 
117 held sway over all Egypt, although he dated 
his reign from the year in which he 
received the crown (£e., from 170). 
The translator must, therefore, have 
gone to Egypt in 182, and if the average length 
of two generations be reckoned Ben Sira’s date must 
fallin the first third of the second century. The 
result of this reckoning is confirmed by the fact 
that the author evidently lived bofore the per- 
secution of Antiochus in 168, since he does not 
allude to it. Another argument is commonly re- 
lied on. In ch. 1. Ben Sira culogizes a high priest 
named Simon, son of Johanan (Onias in G), this 
laudation being apparently an expression of the 
admiration aroused by actual sight of the object 
of his praise, There were, however, a number of 
high priests named Simon b. Onias, one of whom 
exercised his functions from 300 to 287, and another 
from 226 to 199. The Simon b. Johanan mentioned 
here can only be the second of the name; and as 
the passage seems to have been written after the 
high priest's death (1. 1-3), the date of its composi- 
tion coincides approximately with the period men- 
tioned above (190-170). The work is in reality a 
collection of maxims written at various times—a 
fact which also explains its frequent repetitions and 
contradictions. m 

Attempts have indeed been made to refute these 
arguments. According to Josephus, Simon L, the 
Just (300-287), was the only high priest whom Ben 
Sira could thus have extolled, and the book would 
accordingly be a century older; as to the number 
38, it might refer to the age of the translator when 
he arrived in Egypt. Indeed, the word záz70c does 
not necessarily mean * grandfather"; it may mean 
also *remote ancestor."  'This, it has been held, 
would account for the translator's frequent mis- 
comprehension of Ben Sira's words, which would be 
very strange had heactually been the author's grand- 
son. Allthese quibbles, however, which it would be 
idle again to refute, have been definitely abandoned. 

Ecclesiasticus closely resembles Proverbs, except 
that, unlike the latter, it is the work of a single 
author, not an anthology of maxims drawn from 
various sources. Some, it is true, have denied Ben 
Sira the authorship of the apothegms, and have re- 
garded him as a mere compiler, basing their argu- 
ments on his own words: “And I myself, the last, I 
set myself to watch, like him that gleaneth grapes 
after the vintage” (xxxiii. 16). This, however, is 
probably a simple expression of modesty. The fre- 
quent repetitions and even contradictions only prove 
that Ben Sira, like all moralists, did not compose 
the entire work at one time; moreover, the unity 
of the book, taken as a whole, is remarkable. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus isa collection of moral 
counsels and maxims, often utilitarian in character 
and for the most part secular, although religious 
apothegms occasionally occur. "They are applicable 
to all conditions of life: to parents and children, to 
husbands and wives, to the young, to masters, to 
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frieuds, to the rich, and to the poor. Many of them 
are rules of courtesy and politeness; and a still 
greater number contain advice and instruction as to 
the duties of man toward himself and others, espe- 
cially the poor, as well as toward so- 
ciety and the state, and most of all 
toward God. "These precepts are ar- 
ranged in verses, which are grouped according to 
their outward form in case their content is not in- 
trinsically coherent. The sections are preceded by 
eulogies of wisdom which serveasintroductions and 
mark the divisions into which the collection falls. 

Wisdom, in Ben Sira’s view, is synonymous with 
the fear of God, and sometimes is confounded in his 
mind with the Mosaic law. It is essentially prae- 
tical, being a routine knowledge; and it would be 
vain to seek to find in it any hypostasis, since mys- 
ticism is utterly opposed to the author's thought. 
The maxims are expressed in exact formulas, and 
are illustrated by striking images. They show a 
profound knowledge of the human heart, the disil- 
lusionment of experience, a fraternal sympathy with 
the poor and the oppressed, and an unconquerable 
distrust of women. Throughout the work are scat- 
tered pure and elevated thoughts: and the whole is 
dominated by a sincere, enlightened piety—what is 
now called a liberalism of ideas. Asin Ecclesiastes, 
two opposing tendencies war in the author: the 
faith and the morality of olden times, which are 
stronger than all argument, and an Epicureanism of 
modern date. Occasionally Ben Sira digresses to 
attack theories which he considers dangerous; for 
example, the doctrines that divine mercy blots out 
all sin; that man has no freedom of will; and 
that God is indifferent to the actions of mankind, 
and does not reward virtue. Some of the refuta- 
tions of these views are developed at considerable 
length. Through these moralistic chapters runs the 
prayer of Israel imploring God to gather together 
His scattered children, to bring to fulfilment the 
predictions of the Prophets, and to have mercy 
upon His Temple and His people. The book con- 
cludes with a justification of the Divinity, whose 
wisdom and greatness are revealed in all His works 
(hence is inserted a description of the beauties of 
creation), and also in the history of Israel; this form 
of sacred history, however, is little more than a 
panegyric on the priests, terminating in an enthusi- 
astic delineation of the high priest Simon ben Onias. 
These chapters are completed by the author's signa- 
ture, and are followed by two hymnus, the latter ap- 
parently a sort of alphabetical acrostic. 

The Wisdom of Jesus marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of Jewish thought, on account both of what it 
teaches and of whatit silently ignores. While the 
author advocates the offering of the prescribed sac- 
rifices and the veneration of priests, he condemus 
all hypocrisy and urges the union of the outward 

practise of religion with a pure con- 
Importance science and with the doing of charity. 
for the However, he never mentions the 
History of dietary laws, which are set forth at 
Thought. great length in Daniel and Tobit, and 
especially iu Judith. In like manner, 

while he awaits the return of Elijah to reassemble 
the tribes of the past and to reconcile the fathers 
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with the children, and while he prays for the coming 
of a time which can be called Messianic, though 
without a Messiah—when Jerusalem and the Temple 
shall be restored to the divine favor and Israel de- 
livered forever from the dominion of the stranger— 
he never alludes to a Messiah who will be the son 
of David; on the contrary, he asserts that the house 
of David has rendered itself unworthy of the divine 
favor, since of all the kings.of Judah three alone 
remained faithful to God. God indeed made a sol- 
emn compact with the race of David; but it was 
one that differed widely from that into which He 
entered with Aaron, and which alone was to endure 
for eternity. Ben Sira never speaks of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead nor of the immortality of the soul, 
but, on the contrary, declares that in Sheol there 
will be no joy, wherefore man should taste delight 
in this world in so far as it is compatible with an 
upright life. 

The view has been expressed that this work, early 
in date as it is, bears traces of Hellenic influence. 
The author, in his travels, may possibly have come 
in contact with Greek civilization, since he speaks 
of foreign poets and moralists whose fame was 
Spread abroad. "Thecustoms which he describes are 

taken from Greek rather than from 

Possible Hebrew society; thus he mentions 

Traces of banquets accompanied by brilliant 

Hellenie conversation, at which musical instru- 

Influence. ments were heard, and over which 
presided * the masters [of the feasts] " ; 
and tho. customs of the Sybarites also aroused his 
interest. The fatalistic philosophers whose opin- 
ions he contests were doubtless the Stoics; and the 
philosophical discussions instituted by him were in- 
.novations and probably borrowed. His criticisms 
of skeptics and would-be thinkers are further evi- 
dences of his knowledge of Hellenism; and some of 
his views find close analogues in Euripides. Not 
only does he share characteristic ideas with the 
Greek tragedians and moralists, but he even has the 
same taste for certain common topics, such as false 
friendship, the uncertainty of happiness, and espe- 
cially the faults of women. The impression of 
Greek influence is strengthened by the presence of a 
polish quite foreign to Hebrew literature. The au- 
thor composes his aphorisms with care; he makes 
his transitions with skill; and he inserts the titles of 
chapters, such as “ Concerning Shame,” “ Proper De- 
portment at Table,” and “The Hymn of the Patri- 
archs”; and the signing of his own name in full is 
a usage theretofore absolutely unknown. 

The exclusion of Ecclesiasticus from the Hebrew 
canon was due in part to this imitation of the 
Greeks und these literary affectations. According 
to R. Akiba (Yer. Sanh. 98a), those who have no 
part in the world to come include the readers of 
foreign works, such as the books of Ben Sira; while 
Tosef., Yad. ii. 18 merely states that the writings 
of Ben Sira do not defile the hands, or, in other 
words, that they are uncanonical, so that they are 
ranked with the works of “minim” (heretics), 
Eccl. R. xii. 11, which is based on Yer. Sanh. 28a, 
contains a prohibition against having this work in 
one's house. R. Joseph, a Babylonian rabbi of the 
fourth century, in commenting on the view of R. 
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Akiba, adds, “It is also forbidden to read the works 
of Ben Sira” (Sanh. 100c), although this prohibition. 
judging from the remainder of the passage, may 
have been restricted to reading in public. In his 
questions to R. Joseph (2d.), R. Abaye indicated 
some of the reasons for the exclusion of Ecclesiasti- 
cus from the canon. 

“Why this prohibition?” he asked. “Is it on 
account of such and such verses?” With the ex- 
ception of two verses written in Aramaic and which 
are not by Ben Sira at all, all of R. Abaye's citations 
are distinctly frivolous, being those relating to the 
anxiety caused by a young girl before and after her 
marriage, the uselessness of repining, and the danger 
of introducing strangers too freely into one's home. 
Abaye then condemns the misanthropy, misogyny, 
and Epicureanism of the author, To Ben Sira's 
Epicurean tendency must be attributed his denial 
of a future life, and, perhaps, also his pre-Sadducean 
spirit of reverence for the priesthood, with which the 
panegyric on his brethren is animated. 

Curiously enough, the book retained its popular- 
ity among the Jews despite its exclusion from the 

canon. It was cited at a-very carly 

Popularity period: the Book of Tobit reproduces 
Among  anumber of passages word for word; 
the Jews. while the Book of Enoch (Charles, 
“The Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” 

p.96; Index, p. 1), the Psalms of Solomon (Ryle 
and James, “The Psalms of Solomon,” pp. Ixiii. et 
seg.) and even the Talmud, the Midrashim, the 
Derek Erez, and similar productions show decided 
traces of its influence. With the last-named work 
it has many points in common; and it is frequently 
quoted in the Talmud; passages from it are intro- 
duced by the formula reserved for the Biblical wri- 
tings (Hag. 12a; Niddah 16b; Yer. Der. 11c); and 
one verse is even referred to as if it belonged to the 
Hagiographa (D. K. 92a). It is cited by name in 


Sanh. 100b (= Yeb. 68c), where also a series of - 


verses from it is given; and single verses appear in 
the following treatises and other works: Yer, Ber. 
lib; Yer. Hag. Te; Yer. Ta‘an. 66d; Hag. 18a; 
Niddah 16b; Gen. R. viii, x., Ixxiii.: Lev. R. 
xxxii; Tan., Wayishlah, 8; čb. Mikkez, 10; č. 
Hukkat, 1; a midrashic passage preserved in the 
*Shibbole ha-Leket," ed. Buber, p. 28a; “Pirke 
de-Rabbenu ha-Kadosh," ed. Sehónblum, 14a; 
Baraita Kallah (ed. Coronel, 7c, and in the Wilna 
edition of the Talmud). It is cited also by R. Nis- 
sim (“Sefer Ma'asiyyot ha~-Hakamim wehu Hibbur 
Yafeh meha-Yeshu ah"), and especially by Saadia 
in the preface to his “Sefer ha-Galui” (Harkavy, 
Lc.) In his commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah” 
the latter author quotes verbatim two verses of 
Ben Sira, although he attributes them to one Elea- 
zar b. Irai, of whom nothing is known. Iu an- 
other part of this work (p. 178) he cites the same 
text, again attributing it to that author. This is 
the more remarkable since Saadia speaks of Ben 
Sira in his introduction, and cites no less than seven 
of his maxims. The “Sefer ben Irai” contained also 
passages (two of them copied by Saadia) not found 
in Ecclesiasticus, and which were totally dissimilar 
to it both in form and in content. As Saadia him- 
self says: “The book of Ben Sira is a work on ethics, 
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similar in form to Proverbs, while that of Ben Irai 
is a book of Wisdom, bearing an external resem- 
blance to Ecclesiastes.” The “Sefer ben Irai” was 
probably a collection of maxims and sayings taken 
from various sources. 

Quotations from Ben Sira without mention of his 
name are found also in the “ Mibhar ha-Peninim,” at- 
tributed to Solomon ibn Gabirol (for citations of this 
type see Zunz, “G. V." p. 110; Reifmann, in * Ha- 
Asif,” iii. 271; Schechter, in “J. Q. R.” iii. 682; 
Neubauer and Cowley, in their edition of Ecclesias- 
ticus, pp. xix. e£ seg. [certain of their comparisons 
must be discarded]; the commentaries of Schechter 
and Lévi, especially on the Derek Erez; Lévi, in 
“R. E. J.” xliv. 291). The popularity of Ecclesias- 
ticus among the Jews of the Talmudic period is 
shown by the citation of à number of verses in Ara- 
maic, with an allusion to Ben Sira, which proves 
that it must have been translated into that dialect, 
this Aramaic collection being subsequently enriched 
with numerous additional aphorisms iu that lan- 
guage (Sanh. 100b = Yeb. 63b). The Baraita Kallah 
even restricts its citations from Ben Sira to Aramaic 
verses Which are not found in Ecclesiasticus. An- 
other proof of his popularity is found in the two 
alphabets ascribed to him (see BEN SIRA, ALPHABET 
OF), especially the second, in which he is the hero 
of a series of marvelous events. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus has been honored still 
more highly among the Christians, being cited in 
the Epistle of James (Edersheim, in Wace, * Apoc- 
rypha," p. 21), the Didache (iv. 5), and the Epistle 

of Barnabas (xix. 9), while Clement 
Popularity of Alexandria and Origen quote from 

Among it repeatedly, as from a ypaó£, or holy 

Christians. book. Inthe Western Church, Cyprian 

frequently appeals to it in his “ Testi- 
monia,” as does Ambrose in the greater number of 
his writings. In like manner the Catalogue of Chel- 
tenham, Damasus I., the Councils of Hippo (393) 
and Carthage (397) Pope Innocent I., the second 
Council of Carthage (419), and Augustine all regard 
it as a canonical book. This is contrary, however, 
to the opinions of the Council of Laodicea, of Je- 
rome, and of Rufinus of Aquileia, which authori- 
ties rank it among the ecclesiastical books. It was 
finally declared canonical by the Council of Trent; 
and the favor with which the Church has always 
regarded it has preserved it in its entirety. 

Until recent years Ecclesiasticus was known only 
from the Greck and Syriac versions—the sources of 
all other translations—and from the Hebrew quota- 
tions already mentioned. At present the greater 
part of the original is known. In 1896 Agnes Smith 
Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson brought from 
the East a sheet of parchment covered with com- 
paratively antiquated Hebrew characters. At Cam- 

bridge this was shown to S. Schechter, 

Discovery who recognized in it Ecclus. (Sirach) 
of He- xxxix. 15-xl. 7, and who published 
brew Frag- the decipherment, which was by no 
ments. means easy. Almost simultaneously 
Sayce presented to the Bodleian Li- 

brary, Oxford, a collection of fragments of Hebrew 
and Arabic manuscripts, among which Neubauer 
and Cowley found nine leaves of the same volume 
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to which the Lewis-Gibson leaf had belonged, and 
following immediately after it. "These various frag- 
ments having come from the GENIZAH at Cairo, 
Schechter at once went to that city, and obtained 
the uecessary authority to examine the contents 
of the collection, with the result that he found not 
only the final portion of the manuscript, but also 
Xxx. 11, xxxii. 1b-xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 9-xxxvi. 21, and 
xxxvii. 2-xxxviii. 27. Two additional fragments 
of the same manuscript, called B by Schechter, and 
containing xxxi. 12-81 and xxxvi. 94-xxxvii. 96, 
have been secured by the Dritish Museum. A 
second manuscript (A) was found by the same 
scholar in the collection brought by him from 
Egypt, containing iii. 6-xvi. 26, with a hiatus 
from vii. 29 to xi. 84, the missing pages of which 
subsequently eame into the possession of Elkan 
Adler. <A fresh discovery was made when the re- 
maining contents of the genizah were offered for 
sale, and Israel Lévi secured a leaf from a third 
copy (C), containing xxxvi. 24-xxxviii. 1. This 
fragment is especially valuable, since it serves as 
a check on the manuscript D, which likewise includes 
these verses. The importance of this discovery is 
shown below. Finully, Schechter, Gaster, and Lévi 
found in consignments from the same genizah the 
following fragments of an anthology of the Wisdom 
of Jesus: iv. 23b, 80-81; v. 4-8, 9-18; vi. 18-19, 98, 
90; vil. 1, 4, 6, 17, 20-21, 23-25; xviii. 80-81; xix. 
1-2; xx. 4-6, 19 (?); xxv. Te, eo 8a, 16-23; 
xxvi. 1-2; xxxvi. 16; xxxvii. 19, 22, 24, 26. 

There are, ther ofore, now in existence: (a) in one 
manuscript: iii. 6-16, 26; xviii. 30-31; xix. 1-2; xx. 
4—0, 12 (7); xxv. 7c, 8c, 8a, 12, 16-98; xxvi. 1-2; 
xx vii. 5-6, 16; xxx. li-xxxiii. 8; xxxv. 9-xxxviii. 
27; XXXix. 15- li. 80; (6) in two manuscripts: iv. 
28b, 90-81; v. 4-8, 9-18; vi. 18-19, 28, 35; vii. 1, 4, 
6, 17, 20-21, 28-25; xxxvi. 16, 29-831; xxxvii. com- 
plete; xxxviii. 1; (c) in three manuscripts: xxxvii. 
19, 22, 24, 26. 

These manuscripts contain also some passages. 
that are lacking in the translations, including a 
psalm fifteen lines in‘length inserted after li. 12. 

Manuscript A: 18 x 11 cm. ; 28 lines per page. 
The verses are generally marked by a double point; 
and certain ones are punctuated and 
accented, thus confirming certain 
statements of Saadia. “Matres lecti- 
onis” abound. The scribe has been 
guilty of the grossest errors, in addition to ab- 
breviating some verses and omitting others. 

Manuscript C: 16x12 Certain words. 
and entire verses are vocalized and accented; the 
script shows cursive tendencies, although of an 
early type. In the margin is given a variant verse 
which represents the original text, corrupted even 
in the days of Ben Sira’s grandson. 

Manuscript D: 148x100 mm.; 12 lines per 
page. The text isoften preferable to that of A, and 
offers variants agreeing with the Greek version, 
while the readings of A correspond to the Syriac. 

Manuscript B: 19X 17.cm.; 22 lines per page. 
This is the most curious and interesting of all, as it 
contains certain peculiarities which are probably 
unique among all known Hebrew manuscripts. 
The lines are written with a stylus, as in the Torah 


Manu- 
scripts. 
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scrolls; and, as in some copies of Proverbs and tke 
Book of Job, a space is left between the hemistichs 
of each verse, so that the pages are divided into two 
columns; and the “sof pasuk” is placed at the end of 
the verse. This corroborates Saadia’s assertion that 
the book of Ben Sira resembled Proverbs in its divi- 
sionintochapters and verses. Thechapters are some- 
times indicated by the initial letter 5 (= NDD'5) and 
sometimes by a blank space. The most remarkable 
peculiarity consists in the chapter headings or titles, 
such as nwa "Dio (“Instruction as to Shame”), 
Mm om ond spi (“Rules for Proper Deportment 
at Table”), and nby max naw (“Hymn of the Pa- 
triarchs ?), although in the Greek version these ru- 
brics were regarded as scribal interpolations. An- 
other noteworthy feature of this manuscript is its 
marginal Masorah, containing variants, some of 
which represent differences merely in orthography, 
while others are in synonyms or even words with 
totally different meanings. These glosses are the 
work of a Persian Jew, who in several marginal 
notes in Persian stated that he had used two 
manuscripts in addition to his principal one. Such 
care is indicative of the esteem in which Ben 
Sira’s text was held. The marginal readings pre- 
sent an interesting problem. As a rule, the body of 
the text corresponds to the Greek version, and the 
glosses in the margin to the Syriac; but occasionally 
the reverse is the case. 

Prof. S. Margoliouth, noticing the decadent char- 
acter of the language, the number of rabbinisms, 
and the derivatives from the Arabic and Aramaic, 
regarded the Hebrew text as a reconstruction of the 
lost original on the basis of the Greek and Syriac 

versions, the variauts representing dif- 
Originality ferent attempts at retranslation. The 
ofthe He- discovery of manuscript C, however, 
brew Frag- disproved this hypothesis, since this 
ments. manuscript reproduces with exactness 
the greater part of the variants of B, 
even when they are obviously false, while the tran- 
scriber of this latter manuscript discharged his task 
with such scrupulous care that he even recorded 
variants which were meaningless. If, therefore, 
the difference between the text and the marginal 
glosses corresponds to the difference between the 
two translations, this only shows that there were 
two recensions of the original. It is clear, more- 
over, that these fragments are not the work of some 
medieval scholar, but are more or less perfect copies 
of the Hebrew text, as a single example will show. 
In xxxii. 22 the Hebrew version has manna noun. 
For the latter word the Syriac text substitutes 
TMS (= “thy way ”), which the context shows to be 
faulty, the reading being due to a confusion of 
Wns with PMs. The Greek version reads 
“thy children,” the meaning attributed to maryn in 
several passages of the Bible. But had the Jewish 
scribe used the Greek version, he would never have 
found beneath trav Tékvov cov the Hebrew qn"nmw. 
the correctness of which is attested by the Syriac. 
There are numerous examples of a similar nature. 

Although Margoliouth’s theory must be rejected 
asa whole, certain details indicate that both A and 
B are derived from a copy characterized by interpo- 
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lations due to a retrauslation from Syriac into He- 
brew. Ina number of passages the same verse is 
given in two distinct renderings, one of which 


- usually corresponds to the Syriac, even when this 


text represents merely a faulty or biased translation 
of the original. 'These verses, moreover, in their 
conformity to the Syriac, become at times sc mean- 
ingless that they can be explained only as incorrect 
translations from that language. Such suspicious 
passages are characterized by a comparatively mod- 
ern style and language, by a commonplace phrase- 
ology, and by a break in the parallelism which is 
affected by Ecclesiasticus. It may therefore be 
safely concluded that these doublets are merely ad- 
ditions made to render the Syriac version more in- 
telligible. The samestatement holds true of certain 
textual emendations made by the glossarist. In this, 
however, there is nothing strange, since it is a well- 
known fact that the Jews of certain sections were 
familiar with Syriac, as is shown by the quotations. 
made by Nahmanides from the Wisdom of Solomon, 
from Judith, and from Bel and the Dragon, and also 
by the introduction of the Peshitta of Proverbs into 
the Targum of the Hagiographa. i 

But the glossarist did not restrict himself to these 
slight additions and modifications, for he added 
to his copy a translation of the final hymn, basing 
this version also on the Syriac. This canticle, as 
Bickell has clearly shown, is an alphabetical acros- 
tic, which may still be traced in the Syriac version, 

on account of the similarity between 
The Final that language and Hebrew. There 
Hymn. arc lacune, however, in the Syriac 
text which are supplied in the Greek, 
even though these passages are lacking in the He- 
brew. In the Hebrew some traces of the acrostic re- 
main in cases where the Syriac was translatable 
only by a Hebrew word beginning with the same 
letter; but elsewhere all vestiges of it have disap- 
peared. The Syriac version, moreover, shows evi- 
dences of corruptions and innovations, which are 
reproduced by the Hebrew. The Syriac occasion- 
ally corresponds to the Greek, but tends toward a 
confusion of sense which eventually alters the mean- 
ing, these modifications being also reproduced in 
the Hebrew text. The hymn, which follows the 
Syriac version closely throughout, is evidently a re- 
translation from the latter. These opinions have 
been championed especially by Israel Lévi, and are 
accepted by Ryssel and other scholars, although 
they are not universally held. 

The Hebrew version contains an entire canticle 
which does not appear in either the Greek or the 
Syriac text. This, however, is of doubtful authen- 
ticity, although one may cite in its favor the sentence 
“O give thanks unto Him that chose the sons of 
Zadok to be priests,” alluding to the pre-Maccabean 
high priests who were descended from Zadok; 
while another possible argument is furnished by the 
absence of any reference to ideas essentially Phari- 
saic, such as the resurrection of the body. Against 
the genuineness of the psalm may be urged: (1) its 
omission in the versions; (2) the sentence “O give 
thanks unto Him that maketh the horn of the house 
of David to bud,” which is directly opposed in sen- 
timent to ch. xxxvi. and to the entire * Hymn of the 
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Patriarchs”; and (8) the remarkable similarity of the 
hymn to the * Shemoneh 'Esreh " together with the 
prayers which precede and follow the “Shema‘.” 
The question has not yet been definitely settled. 
Despite the corrections and interpolations men- 
tioned, however, the originalty of the text in these 
fragments of Ben Sira can not be denied. Besides 
the fact that many scholars deny the existence of 


any interpolations, there are portions in which it is 
easy to recognize the author's hand; for he has a 
characteristic technique, style, vocab- 

Critical  ulary, and syntax which are evident 
Value ofthe in all the versions. It may safely be 
Hebrew said that in the main the work of Den 
Text. Sira has been preserved just as it left 
his hands, while the chief variant 

marginal readings recorded in the fragments and 
confirmed by the translations may be regarded as 


MID ER a AET 
evidences of the existence of two separate edi- 
tions written by Ben Sira himself. It is self-evi- 
dent, moreover, that Ecclesiasticus has undergono 
some alterations at the hands of scribes, but it 
would have been strange indeed if this book alone 
should have wholly escaped the common lot of such 
writings. No more conclusive proof could be 
found, were any necessary, of the fidelity of the He- 


MANUSCRIPT FRAGMENT FROM BEN SIRA, CONTAINING XXXVI. 22, 


(From the Cairo genizah collection in Cambridge University, England.) 


brew version than its frequent agreement, in cita- 
tions from the Bible, with the text on which the 
Septuagint is based rather than with the Masorah, 
as in the case of I Sam. xii. 8 as compared with 
Ecclus. (Sirach) xlvi. 19, or Isa. xxxviii. 17 with 
Icclus. (Sirach) 1. 2. 

Even before the discovery of these fragments the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus was regarded as a unique 
document of priceless value; but the account which 
it givesof the status of the Bible in its author's day 
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has gained additional importance, now. that the 
greater part of the original itself is known. The 
* IIymn of the Patriarchs,” which has been preserved 
in its entirety, shows that the canon of the Law 
and of the Prophets was closed, as the 
Importance author's grandson expressly states. 
for the The Prophets were arranged in the 
History of order generally adopted in the Hebrew 
the Bible. Bible, as follows: Joshua, J udges, 
Samuel, Kings (* Nebi’im Rishonim ”), 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Minor 
Prophets (* Nebiim Abarorim?); and the ex pression 
“the Twelve Prophets” was sanctioned by usage. 
The greater portion of the Hagiographa was already 
considered canonical, including the Psalms attributed 
nominally to David, Proverbs, Job (the Greek trans- 
lator has made a gross blunder here), and possibly 
the Song of Solomon, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 
The author’s silence regarding some of the other 
Hagiographa proves nothing; since he intended, as 
has already been said, to culogize the priesthood in 
this section, and all who were not. included in his 
scheme were passed over without notice. 
Inaddition to this statistical information, Ben Sira 
furnishes other points of interest. The frequency 
with which he avails himself of Job and Proverbs 
proves that both these books had been long in cir- 
culation, although the divergence between the origi- 
naland his quotation is very great. Furthermore, 
the labored attempt to imitate the literary style pre- 
viously affected in didactic poetry was a failure, 
and radical changes had been introduced even as 
early as the time of the author. While he still 
availed himself of parallelism and employed verses 
symmetrically divided into two hemistichs, he intro- 


duced into this work on wisdom concepts thitherto 


excluded, such as allusions to sacred history and 
exhortations to fulfil the duty of religious worship. 
Mention has already been made of literary innova- 
tions which characterize the work. It is no less 
significant that the diction employed is essentially 
imitative, being a mixture of Biblical centos aud 
reminiscences, yet marking a stage unattained by 
any analogous work. Still untouched by Hellen- 
isms, the lexicography is characterized by rabbin- 
isms and derivatives from the Aramaic and the 
Arabic. The style is decadent, showing a curi- 
ous mixture of prolixity and conciseness, daring 
constructions, the repetition of certain figures, 
imitation, and false elegance, side by side with 
felicity of phraseology and imagery. These quali- 
ties denote a period when spontaneity and original- 
ity were replaced by pedantry, conventionality, and 
artificiality. Henceforth a thorough knowledge of 
Ecclesiasticus will be indispensable for any who 
wish to study the analogous portions of the Bible, 
although it has thus far been impossible to deter- 
mine the relation of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus 
from a mere comparison of the two books, despite 
their frequent points of contact. 

It is self-evident that the Hebrew fragments will 
aid in the reconstruction of the original of those por- 
tions for which no basal text has yet been found. 
These fragments, moreover, reveal the relative value 
of the Greek and Syriac texts, the two versions 
based on the Hebrew original. 


I 


The Greck text, as noted above, is the work of 
the author’s grandson, who went to Egypt in 132. 
A prologue to the * Synopsis " of Atha- 
The Greek nasius gives his name as Jesus; but 
Version. this passage is spurious. Although 
the translator may have gone to Egypt 
in 182, it does not necessarily follow that he entered 
upon his work in that year; indeed he himself says 
that he spent some time there before beginning 
his task. The theory has been advanced that he 
did not begin it until 116, since ¿ri (“in the time 
of ?), which he usesin connection with Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, is employed only after the death of the mon- 
arch whose name it precedes (Deissmann, in “ The- 
ologische Literaturzeitung," 1904, p. 058); but the 
incorrectness of this deduction has been demon- 
strated by Schürer. The translator, in. the intro- 
duction, requests the indulgence of his readers, à 
precaution not without justification, since his render- 
ing leaves much to be desired, sometimes straining 
the meaning of the text, and again containing crass 
blunders, so that the text must be frecd from the 
numerous errors of the scribes before it can be fairly 
judged (see Lévi, * L'Ecclésiastique," p. x1). 

The Hebrew version shows that the Greek manu- 
script which has best preserved the wording of the 
original is No. 248 of Holmes and Parsons, which 
was used in the Complutensian Polyglot. Yet even 
after a rigid purification of the text, Ben Sira con- 
tains many blunders, dueto overhasty reading (Lévi, 
l.c. pp. xliii. e£ seg.). While the translator generally 
adhered closely to the original, he sometimes added 
comments of his own, but seldom abridged, al- 
though he occasionally slurred over a passage in 
which the imagery was too bold or the anthropo- 
morphism too glaring. Moreover, he frequently 
substituted for the translation of one verse another 
already given for a passage of similar content. The 
version used by him was not always identical with 
that contained in the Hebrew fragments. Some- 
times he has verses which are missing in the He- 
brew ; but many of those mentioned by Fritzsche in 
his notes are found in the fragments. A revision 
of the Greck text is attested by the quotations in the 
* Pedagogus” of Clement of Alexandria. 

An accident has disarranged the pages of the 
parent manuscript of all the copies thus far known, 
two sheets, containing respectively xxx. 95-xx xlii. 
13a and xxxiii. 18b-xxxvi. 10b, having been inter- 
changed. The Itala and the Armenian versions, 
however, avoided the error. The conjectural res- 
toration of the order of the chapters should be 
made, according to Ryssel, on the basis of manu- 
script No. 248, which also avoided this inversion. 
On the Greek manuscripts and their individual and 
general value as regards the history of this version, 
see Ryssel in Kautzsch, “ Apokry phen,” i. 244 et 
seg. It may be said that the Greek version offers 
the most reliable material for the reconstruction of 
those portions of the original which have not yet 
been discovered. n» 

As Jerome himself says, the Latin version con- 
tained in the Vulgate is not his work, but was the 
one generally used in the African churches during 
the first half of the third century (see Thielmaun in 
“ Archiv für Lateinische Lexicographie und Gram- 
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Sisera 
matik,” viii.-ix.); and the truth of this statement is 
proved beyond question by the quotations of Cy p- 
rian. This text.is characterized by a 

The Vetus number of interpolations of a biased 
Latina. trend, although it is in generala sla- 
vish and sometimes awk ward transla- 

tion from the Greek (comp. Herkenne, * De Veteris 
Latini Ecclesiastici Capitibus i.-xliii." Leipsic, 
1899); butit also contains deviations from the Greek 
which can be explained only on the hy pothesis of a 
Hebrew original. "These divergences are correc- 
tions made on the basis of à Hebrew manuscript of 
the same recension as B and ©, which were taken 
from a text that had already become corrupt. Such 
changes were made, therefore, prior to the third cen- 
tury. The corrections peculiar to the Itala are at- 
tested by the quotations of Cyprian, and may have 
been derived from a Greek manuscript taken to 
Africa. They may be divided into two groups: 
cases in which the corresponding passage of the 
Hebrew is placed beside the ordinary text of the 
Greek, and passages in which the Hebrew rendering 
is substituted for the Greek reading (comp. Lévi, le., 
introduction to part ii., and Herkenne, l.e.) After 
ch. xliv. the Vulgate and the Itala coincide. The 
other versions based upon the Greek are the Syriac 
Hexaplar, edited by Ceriani (* Codex Syro-Hexa- 
plaris Ambrosianus Photolithographice Editus," 
Milan, 1874); the Coptic (Sahidic), edited by La- 
garde (* ZEgyptiaca," Göttingen, 1888; see Peters, 
" Die Sahidisch-Koptische Uebersetzung des Buchs 
Ecclesiasticusauf Ihren Wahren Werth für die Text- 
kritik Untersucht," iu Bardenhewer, * Biblische Stu- 
dien," 1898, iii. 8) ; the Ethiopic, edited by Dillmann 
(* Biblia Veteris Testamenti ZEthiopica," 1894, v.); 
and the Armenian, sometimes used to verify the 


reading of the Qreek. 


While the Syriac version does not possess the im- 
portance of the Greek, it is equally useful in the 
reconstruction of the Hebrew on which it was di- 
rectly based, as has been clearly shown by the dis- 
covery of the fragments. Asa rule the translator 
understood his text; but his blunders are innumer- 
able, even making allowance for scribal errors, which 

are not infrequent. Unfortunately, 

Syriac his copy was incomplete, so that his 

Version. version contains numerous lacune, 

one of which (xliii. 1-10) was filled by 
a passage borrowed from the Syriac Hexaplar. This 
entire translation isa puzzle. In some chapters it 
follows the original exactly, in others it is little 
more than a paraphrase, or even a mere epitome. 
In places the translation shows very few errors, in 
others it betrays total ignorance of the meaning of 
the text. It is possible that the Syriac version was 
the work of several translators. Some of its repeti- 
tions and corrections betray a Christian bias: and 
it even bears traces of a revision based on the Greek. 
As already noted, it contains many variants which 
the Hebrew fragments show to represent the ori ginal 
readings. Despite its numerous defects, it is a valua- 
ble check upon the Greek text, even where it diverges 
widely, except in passages where it becomes fantas- 
tic. It therefore deserves to be carefully studied 
with the assistance of the commentaries on it and 
the citations from it by Syriac authors, as has been 


done for the glosses of Bar Hebrzus by Katz in his 
" Scholien des Gregorius Abulfaragius Bar Hebræus 
zum Weisheitsbuche des Josua ben Sira” (Halle, 
1892). The Arabic translation included in the Lon- 
don Polyglot and based upon the Syriac version is 
likewise a valuable adjunct to the “ apparatus 
criticus.” 
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Kaufmann, in J. Q. R. xi. 159-162; idem. in Monatsschrift, 
Xi. 337-340; Kautzsceh, in Theologische Studien und Kriti- 
ken, Ixxi. 185-199, Krauss, in J. Q. R. xi. 156-158; Landauer, 
in Zeitschrift für Assyriologie, xii. 393-395 ; Lévi, in R. E.J. 
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xxxiv. 1-50, 294-296; xxxv. 29-47 ; xxxvii. 210-217 ; xxxix. 1- 
15, 177-190; xl. 953-207; xlii. 269; xliv. 291-294; xlvii. 1-2: 
idem, in J. Q. R. xiii. 1-17, 3315 Margolis, in Stade’s Zeit- 
schrift, xxi. 271; Margoliouth, in Athenæum, July, 1897, p. 
162: Méchineau, in Etudes, Ixxviii. 451-477, Ixxxi. 831-894, 
Ixxxv. 693-698 ; Müller, in TY. Z. K. M. xi. 103-105 ; Noldeke, 
in Expositor, 1897, pp. 341-964 ; Peters, in 7'heologische Quar- 
talschrift, 1xxx. 04-08, Ixxxit. 180-198; idem, in Biblische 
Zeitschrift, i. 47, 129; Rosenthal, in Monatsschrift, 1902. pp. 
49-52 ; Ryssel, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1900, 
pp. 363-403, 505-511: 1901. pp. 15-109, 270-294, 541-592 ; 1902, pp. 
505—261, 347-420 ; Schechter, in J. Q. R. xii. 266-214 ; Schlögel, 
in Z. D. M. G. liii. 669-682; Smend, in Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung, 1897, pp. 161, 265; Steiniger, in Stade’s Zeit- 
schrift, xxi. 143; Strauss, in Schweizerische Theologische 
Zeitung, xvii. 65-80; Taylor, in J. Q. R. x. 470-488; xv. 440- 
474, 604-626; xvii. 235-289; idem, in Journal of Theological 
Studies, i. 571-583, Touzard, in Revue Biblique, vi. 271-282, 
547-518; vii. 33 58; ix. 45-67, 525-563. 

Principal editions of the Greek text: Fritzsche, Libri Apoc- 
ryphi Veteris Testamenti Græce, Leipsic, 18/1; Holmes and 
Parsons, Vetus Testamentum Greecum cum Variis Lectioni- 
Dus, iv., Oxford, 1827; Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 
ii.. Cambridge, 1891. Of the Syriac text: Lagarde, Libri Ve- 
teris Testamenti Apocryphi Syriace, Leipsic, 1861 ; Ceriani, 
Codex Syro-Hevaplaris Ambrosianus Photolithographice 
Editus, Milan, 1874. On the other translations derived from 
the Greek: Peters, Der Jiingst Wiederauf gefundene He- 
hrüische Text des Buches Ecclesiasticus, pp. 95 et seq.: 
Herkenue, De Veteris Latini Ecclesiastici Capitibus 1.- 
gliii., Leipsic, 1899; Ryssel, in Kautzseh, Apokryphen, i. 

Chief general commentaries : Fritzsche, Die Weisheit Jesus 
Siraeh’s Erklärt und Ucbersetzt (Eregetisches Handbuch 
zu den Apokryphen), Leipsic, 1859; Edersheim, in Wace, 
DOCTUS ii.. London, 1888; Ryssel, in Kautzseh, Apokry- 
phen, i. 

Special studies (following Schürer's list) : Gfrórer, Philo, ii. 
18-52, Stuttgart, 1881: Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung 
der Jüdisch- Alexandrinisehen Religionsphilosophie, ii. 126- 
150, Halle, 1884; Winer, De U triusque Siracid@ Z"Etate, Er- 
langen, 1832; Zunz, G. V. pp. 100-105 (2d ed., pp. 106-111); 
Ewald, Ueber das Griechische Spruchbuch Jesus? Sohnes 
Sirach’s, in Jahrbücher der Biblischen Wissenschaft, iii. 
125-140: Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebriier, pp. 266-319. 
Strasburg, 1851: Horowitz, Das Buch Jesus Sirach, Breslau, 
1865; Montet, Etude du Livre de J ¢sus, Fils de Sirach, aw 
Point de Vue Critique, Dogmatique ct Moral, Montauban, 
1870: Gritz, in Monatsschrift, 1872, pp. 49,97; Merguet, Die 
Glaubens- und Sittenlehre des Buches Jesus Sirach, Königs- 
berg, 1874; Seligmann, Das Buch der Weisheit des Jesus Si- 
rachin Seinem Verhältniss zu den Salomon. Sprüchen und 
Seiner Historischen Bedeutung, Breslan, 1883; Bickell, Ein 
Alphabetisches Lied Jesus Sirach’s, in Zeitschrift fiir Ka- 
tholische Theologie. 1882, pp. 319-333 ; Drummond, Philo Ju- 
deus, 1888, i. 144-155 ; Margoliouth, An Essay on the Place 
a Tiesstiozs in Seputie Literature, Oxford, 1890: idem, 
1890, pp. 295-320, 381-391; Bois, Essai sur [és Origines «e ta 
Philosophie Judéo-Alérandrineé, pp. 160-210, 513-872, Paris, 
1890; Perles, Notes Critiques sur le Texte de D Eeclésiastique, 
in R. E. J. xxxv. 48-041; Krauss, Notes on Sirach, in J. Q. R. 
xi. 150; Müller, Strophenbau und Responsion, Vienna, 1898 : 
Gasser, Die Bedeutung der Sprüche Jesu ben Sira für die 
Datierung des Althehréischen Spruchhiuehes, Güterslohe. 
1904; comp. also Schürer, Gesch. iii. 157-166; André, Les 
Apoeryphes de P Ancien Testament, pp. 271-310, Florence. 
1903; Toy, in Cheyne and Black, Hueye. Bill. s.v. Ecclesints- 
ticus and Sirach: Nestle, Sirach, in Hastings. Dict. Bible. 


iy I. L. 

SIRACH, PSEUDO-. See BEN SIRA, ALPHA- 
BET OF. 

SIRILLO, SOLOMON: Spanish Talmudist of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He was one 
of the exiles of 1492, and settled at Safed, where he 
held a discussion with Jacob Berab overa decision 
concerning meat (Samuel of Modena, Responsa, No. 
49). He is mentioned also by Bezaleel Ashkenazi. 

Sirillo was the author of à commentary on the 
order Zera'im and the treatise Shekalim of the Jeru- 
salem Talmud. He compiled also a Gemara to the 
Mishnah of the treatise 'Eduyot. by gathering the 
passages scattered in the Talmud and adding there- 
to a commentary of his own; both are quoted in 
Solomon Adeni's "Meleket Shelomoh." Sirillo's 
commentary on Derakot was printed in M. Leh- 
mann's edition of this treatise (Berlin, 1874). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 170; Conforte. 
Kore ha-Dorot, p. 32b; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 342. 
W. B. M. SEL. 
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SIRKES, JOEL B. SAMUEL: Polish rabbi; 
born at Lublin in 1561; died at Cracow, 1640. At 
the age of fourteen he was sent to the yeshibah of 
Solomon ben Judah. After remaining there some 
time he went to Brest-Litovsk, where he attended . 
the yeshibah of R. Phoebus, Whilestill a youth he 
was invited to the rabbinate of Pruszany, near 
Slonim. Later he occupied the rabbinates of Lub- 
kow, Lublin, Miedzyboz, Beldza, Szydlowka, and 
finally Brest-Litovsk and Cracow, succeeding in 
each of the two last-mentioned places his teacher R. 
Phoebus. He was an adherent of the Cabala and an 
opponent of both pilpul and philosophy. 

Sirkes wrote: ^Meshib Nefesh,” commentary on 
the Book of Ruth (Lublin, 1616); “ Bayit Hadash,” 
commentary on the “ Arba‘ ah 'Turim " of Jacob ben 
Asher (Cracow, 1631-40); * She'elot u-Teshubot Bayit 
Hadash” (Frankfort, 1697); “She’elot u-Teshubot 
Bet Hadash ha-Hadashot” (Koretz, 1785); “ Hag- 
gahot,” on all the tractates of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud; and “Rosh,” first published, from a manu- 
script, in the Warsaw (1860) edition of the Talmud, 
and included in almost every subsequent edition 
thereof. 

In the ^ Bayit Hadash ” the evident intention of the 
author is to present and elucidate the fundamental 
principles of the Law as recorded in the Mishnah, 
the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, and the 
chief codes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, p. 62, Lemberg, 1874; 
Giidemann, Quellenschriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts, p. 
239. Berlin, 1891; R. N. Rabbinovicz, He'arot we-Tikkunim, 
p. 9, Lyck, 1875 ; B. Friedberg. Gesch. der Hebr. Typographie 
in Krakau, p. 27, Cracow, 1900; idem, Epitaphien von Grab- 
steinen des Isractitischen Friedhofes zu Krakau, Nehst 
Biographischen Skizzen, p. 14, Drohobycz, 1897; Ch. N. Dem- 
bitzer, Kelilat Yofi, part ii., p. 18b, Cracow, 1893: B. Katz, 
Le-Korot ha-Yehudim, Berlin, 1899. 

E. € B. FR. 


SISERA : General of the army of King Jabin of 


Hazor. According to Judges iv. 9 et seg., he inva- 
aca the northern part of Judea in the time of Deb- 
orah, the prophetess and judge. Upon Deborah's 


order Barak took 10,000 men and went out to meet 
Sisera, going as far as the river of Kishon. Sisera 
suffered defeat, and while Barak pursued the enemy 
as far as “Harosheth of the Gentiles,” Sisera fled 
alone and on foot. Arrived at the settlement of the 
Kenites, who, according to legend, were the de- 
scendants of Jethro, he was invited by a Kenite 
woman named Jael, wife of Heber, into her tent. 
Sisera accepted the invitation and asked for water, 
butinstead she gave him milk. When Sisera had 
fallen asleep, Jael took a hammer and drove a 
“nail,” or tent-pin, into his temple. 

The position of Sisera’s army is not specifically 
mentioned in Judges v. 19, where the battle is said 
to Wave taken place at Taanach by the waters of 
Megiddo. The identity of Sisera has not yet been 
established (see M. Müller, “Asien und Europa," 
p. 882; Budde, * Die Bücher Richter und Samuel ^). 

According to the Midrash (Yalkut Shim'oni on 
Judges iv. 3), Sisera hitherto had conquered every 
country against which he had fought. His voice 
was so strong that when he called loudly the most 
solid wall would shake and the wildest animal 
would fall dead. Deborah was the only oue who 
could withstand his voice and whom it did not 
cause to stir from her place., Sisera caught fish 
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enough in his beard when bathing in the Kishon to 
provision his wholearmy. According to the same 
source (lii., end), thirty-one kings followed Sisera 
merely for the opportunity of drinking, or otherwise 
using, the waters of Israel. The’ descendants of 
Sisera, according to Git. 57b, were teachers of the 
young in Jerusalem. See Devoran: JAEL. 

J. S. O. 

SISTERHOODS OF PERSONAL SERV- 
ICE: Associations of female charity-workers who 
devote time to the care of the, needy and the 
distressed. A sermon delivered by Dr. Gustav 
Gottheil in 1887, in Temple Emanu-El, New York 
city, was the direct cause of the founding of a be- 
nevolent society on principles different from those 
that had previously prevailed. Its leading features 


Were expressed in the name adopted—Sisterhood of 


Personal Service. The work contemplated was to 
be done by the members themselves. Every sister 
was to devote a certain portion of her time to a defi- 
nite task, and attend to it personally, the chief object 
being to overcome the estrangement of one class 
of the Jewish population from another and to bring 
together the well-to-do and the poor, in the relation, 
not of patron and dependent, but of friend and 


friend. 
The example set by the Emanu-El Sisterhood has 


been followed by congregation after congregation, 
until almost every organized place of worship in 
the upper portion of New York city has a part of 
its communal work in charge of such a sister- 
hood. These sisterhoods thus endeavor to com- 
bine settlement-work with organized relief in the 
home. 

The following departments of work are carried on 
by each sisterhood, the several departments being 
superintended by a guide and a vice-guide: distinct- 
ively charitable work (including outdoor relief) 

through its staff of volunteer friendly 
Classes of visitors; religious schools; industrial 
Work. . and cooking schools; day-nurseries,and 
kindergartens for children between 
three and six years of age whose mothers are obli ged 
to work away from home during the day: employ- 
ment bureaus for a class of applicants physicall y un- 
fit for hard labor and without knowledge of a trade 
or business;"and workrooms where various trades 
are taught to unskilled women, In addition to 
these, there have been founded social clubs and cul- 
ture classes for young women employed during the 
day, and afternoon clubs and classes of all kinds, in- 
cluding school-children's classes for vocal and in- 
strumental music. The women of the sisterhoods 
have become volunteer agents, and assist the pro- 
bation offücers appointed by the juvenile court in 
making complete investigations of delinquent chil- 
dren's characters and home surroundings; and, by 
keeping a close watch during the period of proba- 
tion, they have been the means of saving many a 
child from commitment. Theaim of all sisterhoods 
is to educate and elevate those beneficiaries with 
whom they come in contact, and to improve their 
physical condition to such an extent that charity 
will not be needed. l 

Settlement houses, or “homes,” likewise are being 

established. The Emanu-El Sisterhood, whose home 


is situated at 318 East 89d street, was the pioneer in 
this development. 
Inevitably, the many sisterhoods came in touch 
one with another in their various fields of activity, 
With the result that a union was suggested, the out- 
come of which was the Federation of Sisterhoods, 
organized in 1896, and composed of delegates from 
all the existing sisterhoods, which cooperate, as 
agents, with the United Hebrew Chari- 
Spread of ties. The monthly meetings of the 
the Federation are the most active and in- 
Principle. fluential of all agencies in the intro- 
duction of advanced ideas of philan- 
thropy. At these meetings all cases of distress that 
have been investigated during the month are re- 
ported, and many useful facts are brought to light, 
With this interchange of information it is almost 


impossible for fraudulent persons to impose on any 


of the affiliated societies. A great step in advance 
was made when, through the Federation, the city of 
New York was divided into districts, one being as- 
signed to each sisterhood. 

By this limitation of area each sisterhood acquired 
a thorough knowledge of its neighborhood, and it 
rendered possible the individual treatment of each 
dependent family. 

T'wo other cities in the United States have sister- 
hoods orzanized along the same lines as those of 

New York: San Francisco (Emanu-El 

Outside Sisterhood for Personal Service; or- 

New York. ganized 1892) and St. Louis (Temple 
Israel Sisterhood). 

The Emanu-El Sisterhood of New York city has 
closely adhered, from its inception, to the original 
plan of its founder, Dr. Gustav Gottheil, and. has 
no membership dues, depending entirely upon vol- 
untary contributions for its support. It has not, 
since its establishment, drawn upon the funds of the 
United Hebrew Charities for any of itsexpenditures. 
Since 1904 the Beth-El Sisterhood likewise has de- 
frayed all its expenses. The average membership 
of the New York sisterhoods is about 6,000, and the 
total amount expended for relief during 1908-4 was 
575,000. 

Jd : H. B. E. 

SIWAN (ivo): Third ecclesiastical and ninth 
civil month. It has thirty days, and coincides, ap- 
proximately, with the Roman month of June. On 
Siwan 8, 4, and 5 (mbinn sp nó = “the three 
days of the bounds”) are commemorated the three 
days' preparation preceding the receiving of the 
Law on Mount Sinai. These days, with Lag be- 
‘Omer and Rosh Hodesh, are distinguished from 
other days of Serran in that marriages may be 
celebrated on them. On Siwan 6 and 7 the Feast of 
Weeks (Shebu‘ot) is celebrated. Inthe Talmud the 
6th is called the New-Year of the Two Loaves (R. 
H. 7b). The Megillat Ta‘anit gives the following 
fast-days: Siwan 23, in commemoration of the sus- 
pension, during the reign of Jeroboam, of the send- 
ing of the first-fruits to Jerusalem; Siwan 25, in 
commemoration of the martyrdom of Simeon ben 
Gamaliel, Samuel ben Elisha, and Hanina Segan ha- 
Kohanim; Siwan 27, the anniversary of the burning 
of Hananiah ben Teradion at the stake. T. 
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SIXTUS SENENSIS: 


Sienna (whence his name) in 1520; died in 1569. 
After his conversion Sixtus entered the Franciscan 
order, but soon after, being charged with heterodoxy, 
he was sentenced to death at the stake. Cardinal 


Michele Ghislieri, later Pope Pius V., recognizing 


in Sixtus one who might be useful to him, rescued 
him from death and helped him to enter the Domin- 
ican order. At the command of Paul IV., Sixtus 
and another convert, Philip Moro, traveled about 
the Papal States preaching in the synagogues and 
inciting the mob against the Jews wherever the lat- 
ter resisted the exhortations to embrace Christian- 
ity. In April, 1559, Sixtus, with another Domini- 
can monk, went to Cremona to burn the Talmud, 
declaring that it contained only anti-Christian wri- 
tings. Yet he spared the Zohar and restrained the 

Spanish soldiers from destroying it with the Talmud, 

hoping that the Jews might be induced by means of 

this cabalistic work to embrace Christianity. Bce- 
sides homilies and mathematical writings, Sixtus 
was theauthorof the “Bibliotheca Sancta” (Venice, 

1566), a Latin work in cight books, treating of the 

divisions and authority of the Bible; it contains an 

alphabetical index and an alphabetical list of rab- 
binical interpreters of the Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 358-359, 362: Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale; Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. i., No. 1751. 
S. M. SEL. 
SIYYUM: The formal ceremonial act of com- 

pleting the writing of a scroll of the Law, or the 
formal conclusion of the study of a division (“ mas- 
sekta ”) of the Mishnah or Talmud. In the former 
case the ceremony is called siyyum ha-Sefer; in 
the latter, siyyum massekta. The siyyum ha- 
Sefer is celebrated by the one for whom the scroll is 
written, or by whom the scroll is donated to the 
synagogue. The last eight verses are generally left 
unwritten, or are written merely in outline letters, 
so that the invited guests may complete the scroll. 
Each guest is called by name to the almemar and 
given the honor of writing a letter. If possible, 
he chooses the initial letter of hisname, A blessing 
for the owner of the scroll and for the writer of 
ihe letter follows, the latter usually offering a 
donation to the synagogue, Or, in some cases, toward 
the expenses of the celebration. Psalms appropriate 
to the occasion are chanted, accompanied by music ; 
after which cake and wine are served to the guests 
assembled. 

The siyyum massekta is celebrated in the bet ha- 
midrash, or at the yeshibah, by the student or stu- 
dents, who invite guests to participate in their 
joy. <A feast usually follows, which is called “ se- 
'uddat mizwah " (feast of merit). 

The origin of the custom is found in the Talmud. 
Abaye was proud of the fact that whenever à 
pupil finished a massekta he made it the occasion 
of a holiday for his students (Shab. 118b); appar- 
ently he himself defrayed the ex pense of the cele- 
bration. R. Eleazar said, “One should make a feast 
on completing the Torah” (Cant. R.i. 9). The fact 
is specifically mentioned that R. Papa and R. Huna 
were absent from the siyyum of Raba(B. B. 22a; 
see Rashi ad loc.). Since the feast is considered “a 


Italian convert to 
Christianity and anti-Talmudic agitator; born at 
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feast of merit," R. Jacob Molln (d. 1425) allowed 
meat and wine at the feast of those who celebrated 
a siyyum massekta during thc first nine days of 
Ab, although feasting is otherwise prohibited ou 
those days, the mourning period for the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (“Sefer Maharil,” p. 32b, War- 
saw, 1874) R. Moses Minz (15th cent.) advises (Re- 
sponsa, ed. Prague, 1827), *One should await an 
opportune time to prepare a feast for the completion 
of a massekta." 

The siyyum is made by mourners à cause for 
avoiding fasting on a JauRzErT. The siyyum ex- 
emptsalso the first-born from fasting on the day pre- 
ceding Passover (see Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, 551, 10; Yoreh De'ah, 246, 26). The siyyum 
of the massekta is read by the scholar who has just 
completed its study, except in a yeshibah, when 
it is read by the principal A discourse of a 
haggadic or pilpulistic character is interwoven with 
the reading, all students present partaking in the 
discussion. After this all recite the “ Hadran,” as 
follows (the Masseket Berakot being supposed to be 
the one that has just been completed): 

“ Many returns [" hadran `] from us to thee and from thee to 
us, Masseket Berakot. Our thoughts be with thee, and thy 
thoughts be with us, Masseket Berakot. May we not be forgot- 
ten by thee, nor thou be forgotten by us, Masseket Berakot, nei- 
ther in this world nor in the world to come.” 

This is repeated three times. The Aramaic lan- 
guage and the peculiar style indicate that the for- 
mula is ancient. It dates probably from the geonic 
period. Then follows: “May it be Thy will, O Lord, 
our God, and God of our fathers, that Thy Torah be 
our art in this world, and so be with us in the world 
to come.” The ten sons of R. Papa are then enumer- 
ated—Hanina, Rami, Nahman, Ahai, Abba Mari, 
Rafram, Rakish, Surhab, Adda, Daru (their names, 
if recited, are supposed to help against forget- 
fulness). Next follows: “Make pleasant for us, O 
Lord, our God, the word of Thy Law in our mouth 
and in the mouth of Thy people Israel, so that we, 
and our children, and the children of the house of 
Isracl, may all know Thy Name and learn Thy 
Law. [Ps. cxix. 12, 80, 98, 99 are cited here. | 
Amen, amen, amen, selah, forever. We thank 
Thee, O Lord, our God, and God of our fathers, 
for appointing our lots among the scholars of 
the bet ha-midrash, and not among idlers," etc. 
(Ber. 28b). The principal celebrant recites: “May 
it be Thy will, O Lord, my God, that as Thou 
hast aided me to complete Masseket Berakot, 
so mayest Thou aid me to commence and complete 
other treatises and books. Aid me to learn and to 
teach, to observe, to do, and to keep all the words 
of the teaching of Thy Law, in love. May the 
merit of all the Tannaim, and Amoraim, and the 
scholars [herein mentioned] be with me and with 
my children; that the Torah shall never depart from 
my mouth and the mouths of my children and my 
posterity,” etc. This is followed by “ Kaddish di- 
Rabanan.” 


a Levensohn, Mekore Minhayim, § 100, Berlin, 

6. 

35:6. J. D. E. 
SKEPTIC: In a specific sense, one who remains 

in a state of doubt, declaring all positive truth, re- 
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ligious or philosophical, to be unattainable to man. 
This type of skeptic can scarcely be found in Ju- 
daism. However bold the Jewish philosophers of 
the Middle Ages were in their research or critical 
in their analytic methods, they never so distrusted 
human reason as to deny it the power, as the Greek 
skeptics did, to arrive at any positivo knowledge or 
truth. Nor did the Jewish mystics attempt, as did 
Christian theologians, to build up a system of faith 
upon skepticism—that is, upon the assumption that 
reason is incapable of grasping any truth. Seerand 
sage alike appealed to reason to substantiate and 
verify the postulates of faith (Isa. x1. 26: Job xii. 7). 


The passage “The Lord is a God of knowledge” (I 


Sam. ii. 3) is interpreted by the Rabbis by the re- 
mark, * Great is knowledge which leads from God 
to God " (Ber. 33a). 

Inasmuch, however, as doubt isa necessary transi- 
tion from a lower stage of faith or of knowledge to 
a higher one, skepties, in the sense of men wres- 
tling with doubt, have found a certain recognition 
and a place of honor in Biblical literature. In a 
work by E. J. Dillon, entitled “The Skeptics of 
the Old Testament ” (London, 1895), it has been well 
pointed out that the authors of the Book of Job, of 
Ecclesiastes, and of the Words of Agur, the Son of 
Jakeh (Prov. xxx.), were skeptics, but the original 
compositions were so interpolated and remodeled as 
to make the skeptical points no longer noticcable. 
All three contain bold arraiguments of divine justice 
and providence. As to the author of Ecclesiastes 
compare E. H. Plumptre’s edition (in * Cambridge 
Bible for Schools”): “He was almost driven back 
upon the formula of the skepticism of Pyrrho, ‘Who 
knows?’ ” (p. 49). Heinrich Heine called the book 
"Das Hohelied der Skepsis” (see, further, Paul 
Haupt's * Koheleth oder Weltschmerz in der Bibel,” 
1905). Friedrich Delitzsch, in “Das Buch Hiob” 
(p. 17), calls Ecclesiastes “Das Hohelied des Pessi- 
mismus,” but he might as well have called it “the 
Song ot Skepticism.” 

Jewish skepticism was always chiefly concerned 
with the moral government of the world. . The great 
problem of life, with “its righteous ones suffering 
wo, and its wicked ones enjoying good fortune,” 
which puzzled the mind of Jeremiah (Jer. xii. 1), 
and Moses also, according to the Rabbis (Ber. 7a), 
and which finds striking expression in the Psalms 
(Ps. Ixxiii.), created skeptics in Talmudic as well 
as in earlier times. According to Kid. 99b and Yer. 
Hag. ii. 77b. Elisha ben Abuyah became a skeptic 
as a consequence of seeing a person meet with a 
fatal accident at the very moment when he was ful- 
filling the two divine commandments for the observ- 
ance of which Scripture holds out the promise of a 
long life (Deut. v. 16, xxii. Y). 

The rationalistic era of Mohammedanism produced 
skeptics among the Jews of the time of Saadia, 
such as was Hiwr Ar-Bankur, whose criticism 
tended to undermine the belief in revelation. 
The “Emunot we-De'ot" was written by Saadia, 
as he says in the preface, because of the many 
doubters who were to be convinced of the truth; 
and Maimonides, in the introduction to his “ Mo- 
reh," states that he wrote that work as a guide 
for those perplexed by doubt, With all these Jew- 
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ish thinkers doubt is nota sin, but an error that may 
reveal the pathway to the higher philosophical 
truth. 

A remarkable type of skeptic was produced by 
the sixteenth century in Uriel Acosta, who, amidst 
a life of restless searching after truth, denied the 
immortality of the soul and the divine revelation. 
His excommunication by the Amsterdam authorities 
was Inspired by fear of the Christian Church rather 
than by traditional practise. Another such wag 
Leon of Modena, who, complaining that “ the thinker 
is tortured by doubt,. whereas the blind believer en- 
joys peace of mind, and bliss in the world to come” 
(see Ari Nohem, quoted by Grütz, “ Gesch.” 3d ed., 
x. 180), arrived through skepticism ata liberal in- 
terpretation of traditional Judaism (sec S. Stern, 
“Der Kampf des Rabbiners Gegen den Talmud im 
xviii. Jahrhundert," 1902). See AGNOSTICISM. 

K. 

SKREINKA, LAZAR: Hungarian scholar; 
lived in the middle of the nineteenth century. He 
devoted himself to teaching and became the princi- 
pal of the Jewish school which had been founded at 
Arad by Aaron Chorin, whom he assisted in arous- 
ing in that community a desire for secular knowl- 
edge. Skreinka was the author of: " Analytische 
Elementarlehre der Rabbinisch-Mosaischen Religion, 
der Biblischen Gesch. und der Sittenlehre ” (2d ed., 
Arad, 1846) ; “ Beitriigezur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Jüdischen Dogmen und des Jüdischen Kultus" 
(Vienna, 1861). Inaddition to these works Skreinka 
contributed various essays to Jewish scientific peri- 
odicals, the most important of which were: “Ueber 
das Gnostische Princip in der Kabbala " (in * Orient, 
Lit." 1846, pp. 812 e£ seq.) ; “Versuch einer Erliiu- 
terung Mehrerer Dunkeler Stellen im Buche Daniel, 
mit Besonderer Beziehung auf das 11. Kap." (in 
“ Monatsschrift,” 1855, pp. 454 et seq.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ben Chananja, vi. 138; First, Bibl. Jud. 

iii. 341. 

S. I. Br. 

SKUTECZKY, DAMIANUS: Hungarian 
genre and portrait painter; born at Kis-Györ Feb. 
9, 1850. After he had studied at the Kunstaka- 
demie under Geiger, a state scholarship enabled him 
to go to Italy, where he settled at Venice. He 
had already acquired a reputation throu gh his scenes 
from Venetian life when he attracted general atten- 
tion by his “Evil Tongues,” exhibited at the Vienna 
Exposition. In 1885 he returned to Hungary. He 
lives alternately at Budapest and Neusobl. His 
best-known paintings are: * Interessante Märchen " ; 
“S. Modernes Paris" (in the collection of the em- 
peror Francis Joseph); “Das Schmeizen des Kup- 
fers”; “Tägliches Brod"; “Andacht” (purchased 
by the government for the Kunsthistorisehes Mu- 
scum); and “Schadenfreude” (in the National Mu- 
scum).  Skuteczky has devoted himself to the 
history and theory of art also, studying especially 
the technique of the Renaissance. 

S. L. V. 

SLANDER : False and malicious defamation of 
another's reputation and character, tending to dis- 
grace him in the eyes of the community. The 
spreading of evil reports in order to injure a repu- 
table name is punishable by a fine and an assessment 
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for damages. The * mozi' shem ra‘ ” (one who invents 
an evil reputation) is to be distinguished from the 
“mesapper leshon ha-ra‘” (one who speaks with an 
evil tongue; see CALUMNY) The latter makes 
malicious but true statements, with the intention of 
exposing the subject of them to public hatred, 
contempt, or ridicule, which offense is prohibited 
but is not punishable by fine and an award for 
damages (Maimonides, “Yad,” De‘ot, vii. 2). 

The Hebrew terms * ‘alilot debarim ” (occasions of 
speech) and “ mozi’ shem ra‘” occur in connection 
with the Mosaic law which provides that if a hus- 
band questions the virginity of his newly married 
wife aud it is found that he has done so without 
reasonable cause, he shall be punished with stripes 

and shall be compelled to pay a fine 
Against a of one hundred silver shekels to her 
Wife. father. 'The husband also loses the 
right of divorce (Deut. xxii. 13-21). If 
the wife has no father living, the fine is payable to her 
(* Yad,” Na‘arah Betulah, iii. 1). Both the accusa- 
tion and the refutation are allowed only when sup- 
ported by competent evidence. The phrase “ They 
shall spread the cloth before the elders” is inter- 
preted in the Talmud to mean that the matter shall 
be thoroughly investigated before the bet din (Ket. 
46a). The punishment by a fine was considered 
unique (“hiddush ") in this case, the offense being 
by word, and not by deed (Yer. Ket. iii. 1). This 
law became obsolete after the destruction of the 
Temple, when the Mosaic laws concerning capital 
punishment and fines ceased to be operative. 

Rabbinical enactments against slander were very 
stringent. One shall forgive an insult by a fellow 
man when the latter asks forgiveness in public, ex- 
cept if he is a mozi’ shem ra‘ (Yer. B. K. viii. 7). 
The question of civil liability for slander is discussed 
by the authorities, some of them citing R. Jose 
b. Hanina, who said, “Abuse in words is exempt 
from any liability " (B. K. 91a); but this may not 
include slander. The geonic “takkanah”. excom- 
municated the slanderer until he had rendered an 
acceptable apology (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 1, 1). Israel Isserlein, however, dismissed a 
civil suit brought by a hazzan who alleged he had 
been discharged through the false report of a slan- 
derer, because it was not shown that he had been dis- 
charged immediately as a consequence of the slan- 
der. Isserlein nevertheless decided that the bet din 


might fine the defendant, and even excommunicate 


him until he had apologized and satisfied the hazzan 
(^ Terumat ha-Deshen,” No. 307) Asheri quotes 
the prevailing custom *of checking the tongues of 
slanderers by a fine, in accordance with the offense 
and circumstances,” and he advises the bet din to 
act in every case (Asheri, Responsa, rule 101, § 9). 
R. Benjamin Zeeb rules that persons who slander 
by word of mouth or in writing are not to be for- 
given until after they have made apologies satis- 
factory to the person or persons slandered (Re- 
spousa, No. 240). | 

The punishment imposed upon one who defames 
a woman's character is that he shall fast three days 
—two successive Mondays and the intervening 
Thursday—sitting barefooted in front of the syna- 
gogue, and shall from the almemar and before the 


See E tse tt 
congregation implore the forgiveness of the one 
slandered (“Beer ha-Golah,” on Hoshen Mishpat, 
420). | 
To slander the dead is a grievous sin, forbidden 
in the strongest terms by the Geonim (Shulhan 


. ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 606, 3). This sin can be ex- 


piated only by a fast of many days' duration, by 
long repentance, and by payment of a suitable finc 
imposed by the bet din. In addition, the slandercy 
must beg the forgiveness of the dead at the grave; 
should this be at a distance he may send a sub- 
stitute (Hoshen Mishpat, 420, 88; Benjamin Zeeb, 
Responsa, No. 247). | 

W. B. J. D. E. 

SLAVE-TRADE: Trading in slaves was pci- 
mitted by all ancient and medieval legislations; 
even Christian Europe allowed it down to the thir- 
teenth century. At an early stage traffic in Jewish 
slaves was forbidden to Jews, but there appears to 
have been no restrictions in law or sentiment against 
the purchase and sale of heathen slaves (see SLAVES). 
With the dispersion of the nations in Europe, and 
the conflicts arising from the divergence of creed 
between the Arians and the Catholics in Spain, op- 
portunity was given to the Jews, who were equally 
hated and equally licensed, to supply both with 
slaves. Pope Gelasius (492) permitted Jews to in- 
troduce slaves, if they were heathen, from Gaul into 
Italy. At the time of Pope Gregory the Great (590— 
604) Jews had become the chief traders in this class 
of traffic. He objected to the Jews holding Chris- 
tian slaves (* Epist." ix. 109) because he feared that 
they would be converted to Judaism (čb. iv. 21); and 
he wrote to the Bishop of Naples that the Jews dealt 
in Christian slaves which they bought in the Gallic 
territories (2b. ix. 36). It has been suggested by Ja- 
cobs that the British slaves who had been brought 
to the Roman market, attracting Gregory'sattention 
to the need of Christianizing England, were in the 
hands of Jewish slave-dealers (“Jews of Angevin 
England," p. 5). | | 

With the rise of Islam large opportunities were 
afforded to the Jews to supply Moslem slaves to 
the Christian world, and Christian slaves to that of 
Islam; and Ibn Khordadhbeh in the ninth century 
describes two routes by which Jewish slave-deal- 
ers carried such slaves from West to East and 
from East to West (sce COMMERCE). According to 
Abraham ibn Ya'kub, Byzantine Jews regularly 
purchased Slavs at Prague to be sold as slaves. 
Louis the Fair granted charters to Jews visiting his 
kingdom, permitting them to possess and sell slaves, 
provided the latter had not been baptized ; three of 
these charters are still extant. Agobard claimed that, 
notwithstanding this provision, the Jews kept Chris- 
tians as slaves, citing the instance of a Christian 
refugec from Cordova who declared that his corelig- 
ionists were frequently sold, as he had been, to the 
Moors. Many, indeed, of the Spanish Jews owed 
their wealth to the trade in Slavonian slaves brought 
from Andalusia (Gritz, * Gesch." vii.) Similarly, 
the Jews of Verdun, about the year 949, purchased 
slaves in their neighborhood and sold them in Spain 
(Aronius, “ Regesten,” No. 127). 

The Church repeatedly protested against the 
sale of Christiansto Jews, the first protest occurring 
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as early as 588. At the third council of Orleans a 
decree was passed that Jews must not possess Chris- 
tian servants or slaves, a prohibition which was re- 
peated over and over again at different councils— 
as at Orleans (541), Paris (633), Toledo (fourth coun- 
cil; 683), Szabolcs (1092), Ghent (1112), Narbonne 
(1227), Béziers (1246). After this time the need of 

- such a prohibition seems to have dis- 


Jewish appeared. Thus, at Marseilles, in the 
Slave- : thirteenth century, there were only 
Trading two cases of Jewish, as against seven 
Opposed. of Christian, slave-traders (“ R. E. 5 


xvi) It was part of St. Benedict's 
rule that Christian slaves were not to serve Jews 
(Aronius, * Regesten," No. 114). Despite the Church 
rule, many Christians traficked with the Jews in 
slaves, and the Church dignitaries of Bavaria even 
recognized this traffic by insisting on the Jews and 
other merchants paying toll for slaves (id. No. 122). 
The Margrave of Meissen sold many of his subjects 
to Jews, and complaints were raised against him 
by the emperor Henry on that score (vd. No. 141). 
It became a part of Christian duty to ransom slaves, 
and St. Adalbert gave up the Prague bishopric be- 
cause he could not free all the slaves of Jows, while 
ihe countess Judith of Ladislaus paid ransom-money 
for some Jewish slaves the day before her death 
(1085). Still, the Carlovingian emperors granted 
permission for Jews to hold slaves without their be- 
ing baptized, aud so ipso facto manumitted. Such 
permission was given, for instance, to Judah ibn 
Kalonymus and his associates at Speyer, and, about 
1090, to Jews of Worms. In 1100 Jews paid a tax 
of 4 pence for each slave held by them at Coblenz. 

Protests were frequently made against the Jews 
circumcising their slaves. It seems that they de- 
voted considerable attention to proselytizing them, 
and it was to the interest of slaves to become Jews, 
because they could not then be resold. It would 
appear, however, that Jews were more stringent 
about the circumcision of slaves in the sixteenth 
century than they were in the tenth (Abrahams, 
“Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 99), though 
this applies only to Mohammedan countries, where 
Jews were allowed to own only Christian slaves. 
À slave who was taken to the Holy Land became 
ipso facto free as soon as he touched the soil (* Re- 
sponsa of Geonim,” section 12). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 

pp. 99-101. 

S. J. 

SLAVES AND SLAVERY: The Hebrew 
word “‘ebed” really means “slave”; but the Eng- 
lish Bible renders it “servant” (o) where the word 
is used figuratively, pious men being “servants of 
the Lord” (Isa. xx. 8), and courtiers “servants of 
the king ” (Jer. xxxvii. 2); and (b) in passages which 
refer to Hebrew bondmen, whose condition is far 
above that of slavery (Ex. xxi. 2-7). Where real 
slaves are referred to, the English versions generally 
use * bondman " for * 'ebed,? and * bondwoman " or 
* bondmaid ” for the corresponding feminines (Lev. 
xxv. 49). | 
— Biblical Data: The duty of treating the He- 
brew servant and handmaid otherwise than as slaves, 

and above all their retention in service for a limited 


time only, was deemed by the lawgiver of such im- 
portance that the subject was put next to the Deca- 
logue at the very head of civil legislation (Ex. xxi. 
9-11). ` It is treated in its legal bearings also (Lev. 
xxv. 89-54; Deut. xv. 12-18). The prophet Jere- 

miah (Jer. xxxiv. 8-24) denounces the 
Treatment permanent enslavement of Hebrew 
of Hebrew men and women by their masters as : 
Bondmen. tlhe gravestof national sins, for which 

the kingdom of Judah forfeits all claim 
to God's mercy, and justly sinks into ruin and exile. 
While the above-cited passages breathe a common 
spirit of humanity and brotherhood, they seem io 
conflict with one another in several points which the 
sages of the Mishnah contrive to reconcile. 

The only cause mentioned in the Pentateuch for 
selling a man into bondage without his consent is 
his inability to make due restoration for goods stolen 
(Ex. xxii. 2); but from II Kings iv. 1-7 it is seen 
that in the kingdom of Israel thesons of an insolvent 
deceased debtor were sold for the father's debts, and 
from Isa. iv. 1 that in the kingdom of Judah the 
debtor was forced to sell his children to appease his 
creditors. 'This usage was not supported by the 
Law, unless the passage in Leviticus which speaks 
of “thy brother," when he “waxes poor” and “is 
sold to thee,” refers to a sale for debt; or unless the 
critics are right in aseribing to the laws as now 
found a later origin than'that of Elisha, or even of 
Deutero-Isaiah. S 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The following 
account is drawn mainly from Maimonides’ Yad 
ha-Hazakah: 

The Hebrew servant referred to in the Torah is of 
two classes: (1) he whom the court has sold without 
his consent; and (2) he who has willingly sold him- 
self. The court may sell a man for theft only, as 
noted above. A man may sell himself (Lev. xxv. 
39) because of extreme poverty, after all his means 
are exhausted ; he should not sell himself as long as 
any means are left tohim. Jie should not sell him- 
self to à woman, nor to a convert, nor to a Gentile. 
Should he do so, however, even if he sells himself 
to a heathen temple, the sale is valid; but it then 
becomes the duty not only of his kinsmen, but of all 
Israelites, to redeem him, lest he become “ swallowed 
up" in heathendom. The sale of a Hebrew into 
bondage should be made privately, not from an 
auction-block, nor even from the sidewalk,. where 
other slaves are sold. l 

The Hebrew servant, Scripture says (Lev. xxv. 
43), must not be treated with rigor. This was held 
to mean that no needless work must be imposed on 

him for the purpose of keeping him 

Amount of under discipline; nor. as Maimonides 

Work thinks, any unlimited task such as 

Required. might be imposed by the command: 

“Work on till I come!” Nor must he 

be put to bondman’s work (ib. verse 39), ¢.e., to any 

humiliating task, such as only slaves perform: and, 

if practicable, he should be set to the same trade 
in which he was engaged while a freeman. 

Whether sold under judgment of a court or vol- 
untarily, the Hebrew servant, if he runs away and 
is recaptured, must make good the time of. his ab- 
sence, unless the jubilee supervenes, when under 
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any circumstances he is released. When he becomes 
sick, and thus unable to work, if the time lost is al- 
together less than four years, none of the time of sick- 
ness js charged against the servant; but, if it is 
more than four years, he must make it up. Ifthe 
sickness does not disable him for light work (such 
as work with the needle), even if he is sick for the 
whole six years of the term of a sold servant, it 
counts toward his freedom. However, if the Hebrew 
servant will not do his duty, as a good hircling 
would do it, he may, by way of discipline, be put 
toservile work. 'Phe master of a Hebrew bondman 
(or a bondmaid) must place him on an equality with 
himself in meat and drink, in lodging and in bed- 
clothes, and must act toward him in a brotherly 
manner; for Scripturealways speaks of himas “thy 
brother.” Hence it was said (Kid. 20a): “ Whoever 
buys a Hebrew servant buys a master for himself.” 

Hither kind of servant is entitled to redeem him- 
self by paying his master a portion of the original 

purchase price proportionate to the 

Self-Re- number of years still unexpired; thus 

demption if he was bought for ninety shekels 

Possible. for a term of six years, the master 

must allow him to go upon the pay- 
ment of fifteen shekels for every year still remaining 
of this term. 

In estimating this proportion a reduction is to be 
made if the servant shall have become sickly or 
weakened in body.so as to be worth less than at 
first, but no increase if in the meantime he shall 
have become stronger or more skilful. When the 
man has sold himself to a Gentile, however, it is his 
duty to buy himself free in halves, so to speak. If 
he succeeds in redeeming the first half of himself at 
à reduction, and then becomes healthy and strong, 
the redemption price of the second half must be 
estimated on the basis of the original price (Kid. 


30b). 


While the man sold into service is bound for a 


term of six years, the man who sells himself volun- 


tarily binds himself for a term longer than six years, 
generally ten or twenty. While the 

Differences former may not be sold to a non- 
Between Israelite (not even to a convert), tlie 
the Two latter may sell himself to an Israelite, 
Kinds. to a convert, to a denizen (*ger 
toshab "), or even to the “root of the 

family of a stranger," that is, to a Gentile (see 
above) But under all circumstances, if within 
the power of Israel's laws, he becomes free, like 
every other Hebrew servant, in the year of jubilee. 


The man sold by the court may live with a Ca- | 


naanite bondwoman whom his master assigns to 
him (Ex. xxi. 4); but the self-sold servant may not. 
The former may extend the period of his servitude 
by having his right ear pierced by his master at the 
door or door-post, after which he must serve * for- 
ever," that is, to the jubilee; the latter may not ex- 
tend his term of service, and his car is not pierced. 
The former, after his ear is pierced, has another 
possibility of freedom. The text says “he shall 
serve him” (his master): by taking this literally, he 
“acquires himself” or becomes free by the death of 
his master (see Kid. i. 2; Baraita, 7. 14b). 

Within the six years, or within the time for which 
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a man has sold himself, the Hebrew servant is not 
freed by the death of the master (if an Israelite) 
if the latter leaves a son, but need not serve a 
daughter or other surviving heirs. When a man 
is sold by the court, the master is bound to furnish 
such aservant’s wife with food; he having, it seems, 
the right to her services, which hitherto belonged 
to her | husband (Kid. 22a). 

According to tradition, a Hebrew female may not 
be sold by the court for theft, nor may she sell 
herself; she may be sold for a bondmaid (“amah ”) 
only in the one way shown in Ex. xxi. 7: “When 
aman sells his daughter for a bondad ” (A. V, 
“maid servant”). The father has this power over 
his daughter only while she is a minor, that is, less 

than twelve years of age, or at least 
The while she does not bear the signs of 

Hebrew puberty; and he should use his right 

Bondmaid. only in the extreme of poverty, and 

then as the last resort before selling 
himself. The sale becomes complete by the delivery 
of money or money’s worth, or through & deed 
(^ shetar 2 written in the father's name. The girl 
remains in service at most six years, like a man 
servant. If the jubilee arrives before the expiration 
of this term she is discharged by virture of that 
fact; orif the master dies, though he leaves a son, 
she goes free. She may also obtain her freedom by 
redemption at a reduced price, as explained above, 
or by a deed of emancipation given to her by her 
master. All this is implied in the words of the 
text (Deut. xv., Hebr.), “Thou shalt do likewise to 
thy bondmaid." But over and above all these 
paths to liberty she has another: as soon as her 
signs of puberty appear the master must marry 
her or must betroth her to his son, or must send 
her free. In case of marriage she stands as a wife 
on the same footing as any freewoman in Israel. 
By the very words of the text in Exodus the 
master is forbidden to sell her to an outsider (lit. 
“to a foreign people 7), either as a worker or as 
& wife. 

In conclusion, it may be said of Hebrew man serv- 
ants and bondmaids that, unlike Canaanite servants, 
they do not become free by reason of an assault on 
the part of the master which results in the loss of an 
eye or a tooth; but, as shown under ASSAULT AND 
BATTERY, in such a case the master is liable to them 
in an action for damages. 

According to Deut. xv., whoever dismisses his 
Hebrew man servant or maid servant must not send 
either of them away empty-handed, but must pro- 
vide a parting gift. This law, however, does not 

apply to the following: a man who 


. The has sold himself; a servant sold by the 
Parting court, who hastens his freedom by 
Gift. redeeming himself at a price reduced 


by lapse of time; one who has run 
away from his master, and who while at large has be- 
come free through the jubilee. A baraita (Kid. 17a) 
fixes the value of the gift at thirty shekels (this 
being the average value of three cited in as many 
opinions); and it should be made * from thy flock, 
thy thrashing-floor, and thy wine-press,” d.e., in 
products, the visible blessing of God. not in money 
orinclothing. The literal meaning of the verb used 
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in reference to this parting gift in the text seems 
to be “to hang round the neck.” 

The Israelite is permitted by Lev. xxv. 44-46 to 
puy bondmen and bondwomen (in the true sense of 
ihe word) from among the surrounding nations, or 
from the strangers dwelling in his land, and from 
the descendants of these born in the land; the “in- 
dwelling” stranger being distinguished from the 
stranger who lives under the same lawas the Isracl- 
‘te. Such bondmen or bondwomen become à pos- 

session, and are inherited by children 

Foreign- likcother property. But the law limits 

Born the absolute power of the master. If 
Bondmen. he strikes his bondman or bondwoman 

| so as to cause the loss of an eye ora 

tooth, he or she goes frec. If he smites him-or 
her so as to cause death on the same day, the deed 


is avenged as a murder; but not when death ensues) 


on a subsequent day (Ex. xxi. 20, 21, 26, 27). An- 
other alleviation of bondage is the law (Deut. xxiii. 
16, 17) forbidding the return of a fugitive slave to 
his master by those among whom he seeks shelter. 
The religious status of bondmen owned by Israel- 
ites is well defined by the Scriptures, which make 
them an integral part of the community. The males, 
though of foreign blood, whether bought for money, 
or “born in the house," are to be circumcised 
(Gen. xvii, 97; Ex. xii. 44), and when circumcised 
are to be admitted to eat of the Passover meal (5.). 
Likewise the bondmen or bondwomen of a priest 
may eat of his holy meats (Lev. xxii. 1l). Neither 
hondmen nor bond women are to be required to work 
on the Sabbath (Ex. xx. 10); indeed, the opportu- 
nity for the “son of thy handmaid” to have : 
“breathing-space” (A. V. “may be refreshed”) is 
mentioned as oneof the great motives for the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath (Ex. xxiii. 12). 

In the Mishnah the bondman and bondwoman 
not of Hebrew blood are called brietly “Canaan- 


Mes." They arc said to be bound, like women, by 


all the negative commandments, and 
Canaanite by affirmative commandments not ap- 
Bondmen plying to stated times only. In the 


of'the marriage laws, of course, they occupy 
Talmud. a wholly different position from Israel- 


ites proper. Yet they are at least a 
subordinate part of the Jewish community; and 
not only are the males circumcised, but both males 
and females are received into the fold. Hence it is 
forbidden to sell à bondman or bondwoman to à 
Gentile (Git. iv. 6), as he or she might thereby be 
driven into apostasy; but a transfer of the bond- 
man's services for a short time, or with a reserva- 
tion of Sabbaths and festivals, is perhaps lawful 
(Git. 46b). 
into effect, the master will be compelled to redeem 
the slave even at tenfold the price received and to 
manumit him; and if a master borrows from a 
Gentile and offers his slave as a pledge which is to 
be forfeited to the lender in the case of non-payment 
at a specified time, the slave becomes free at once 
(Git. 42a). uo 

It is unlawful to carry orto sell a Canaanite bond- 
man from the Holy Land to another country (zb. iv. 
6); and a man who acquires a slave in violation of 
this prohibition must manumit him. A difficult 


If a sale not thus restricted is carried- 
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question once arose as the result of the marriage of 
a man residing in Babylonia to a Palestinian woman 
owning bondmen whom they took to his house 
(iL. 44b), there being doubt as to whom the penalty 
of the manumission of the bondmen should fall. 
“Syria” and even Acre (Acco) in Philistia were, as 


Manumission of a Slave, Dated Cairo, 1087. 
(From the Cairo genizah.) 


regards the prohibition, considered as outside of 
the Holy Land; and a Samaritan was considered a 
Gentile. The law in Deuteronomy against deliver- 
ing up a fugitive slave is construed as applying to 
one who fiees from a place outside of the Holy 
Land into it (Git. 45a), which construction fits in 
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very well with the words of the text. But the 
servant should give to the master a bond for his 
value. Should the master refuse to manumit the 
fugitive by deed, the court would simply protect 

the former bondman in his refusal to serve him. 
As under other systems of law in which slavery 
is recognized, the bondman or bondwoman may not 
acquire or own any property. What 


he finds or what is given to him by 
others (except to serve as price for his 


manumission) becomes at once the 
property of his master; andif he is in- 
jured in body, the damages must be paid to the 
master. He may not marry an Israelite woman, nor 
may a slave woman be married toa free Israelite; 
hence the rule adopted at the instance of the school 
of Shammai, that’ the master of a half-emancipated 
slave is compelled to manumit him (taking his bond 
for the other half); otherwise the man might not 
lawfully enter into any marriage (Git. iv. 5). 

'The law as to eye and tooth is extended to all 

* main limbs that do not come back," e.g., ears, fin- 
gers, toes, nose, or male genitals; but is limited by 
some technical exceptions, as where the bondman 
belongs to part-owners, or to a husband in right of 
his wife. 
on the master, it may be imposed by a court of or- 
dained judges only, and upon the testimony of wit- 
nesses—not upon admission or confession, says Mai- 
monides; but his glossarist (Joseph Caro, in * Kesef 
Mishneh ") points out that if the bondman is able, 
even for a moment, to justify his freedom, no court 
wil take it from him. The child of a Canaanite 
bondwoman by an Israelite, even by her master, is 
à bondman or bondwoman. When manumitied, a 
Canaanite bondman: or bondwoman becomes a “ con- 
vert of righteousness,” and as j| such Wader goeg a sec- 
ond “baptism.” 

Where the master gives a freewoman in marriage 
to his bondman, or ‘puts phylacteries on him, or 
causes him to read three verses from the Torah in 
public, his action is understood as freeing him, and 


May Not 
Own 


Property. 


he should give him a deed of manumission. Ac- 
cording to the majority opinion, however, if the 


master goes through a form of betrothal with a 
boudwoman, the ceremony is of no significance un- 
less he has previously manumitted her (Git. 40a). 

Maimonides, at the close of his section on bondmen, 
declares that the Israelite should treat his slaves 
humanely, following the rules which Job imposed 
upon himself (Job xxxi. 12, 14); and he claims that 
cruelty is found only among idolatrous nations, not 
among the seed of Abraham. 

According to the strict words of the text (Lev. 
xxv. 46), an Israelite should transmit his foreign 
bondmen as a heritage to his children. Though 

recognizing this principle (so thinks 


Formal Maimonides), the sages approved 
Manumis- manumissions made for any religious 
sion. purpose, even so slight a one as that 


of completing the number of ten men 

required for the celebration of publie worship 

(* Yad," ‘Abadim, ix. 6); and they decided almost 
every doubt in favor of freedom. 

A Canaanite bondman (or bondwoman) “acquires 

himself” (Kid. i. 3) either by money—which money 


As the manumission works as a penalty 


he may pay himself to the master, but which must 
be given him by others for the purpose—or through 
a deed of manumission, even at the instance of 
others; for, according to the better opinion, free- 
dom is deemed to be a boon, and may be conferred 
upon him without his consent. When he becomes 
free by loss of “eye or tooth,” the master is com- 
pelled to write a deed of manumission. The neces- 
sity for a document is drawn from the words “her 


freedom has not been Siven to her" (Lev. xix. 20, 
Hebr.), 7.e., given in a tangible form. Still where 
the master says by word of mouth that he has freed 
his bondman, he is not allowed to repudiate his own 
words, but is compelled to execute a deed (Git. 40b). 

When the master delivers toa third person a deed 
of manumission, declaring *hereby N. N. becomes 
free," it becomes effective at once; but if he hands 
the deed to another with the request to deliver it to 
the bondman, it does not take effect unless it is 
delivered within the master's lifetime. | 

What is said above of money is true of money's 
worth which the master accepts from another as 
the price of the bondman's freedom; but words 
(except as an admission of a past act) are ineffectual. 

The deed of manumission must sever the relation 
of master and bondman entirely: if it reserves any 
of the master's rights it is invalid. But where the 
bondman's freedom is bought with money, he will 
become half free when only half the price agreed 
upon has been paid. Words in the future tense, 
eg., “Ishall manumit," are ineffectual. As far ag 
the deed effects the bondman’s freedom, its mere 
production by himis prima facie proof; butin order 
to operate upon property given to him by the mas- 
ter, it must be established by the subscribing wit- 
nesses. Where the bondman denies the master's 
assertion that he:has given him a deed of manumis- 
sion (a thing within the bondman's knowledge), he 
does not go free. But where the master saysin gen- 
eral terms “Ihave manumitted him,” the bondman' S 
denial is immaterial; for the manumission might 
have been executed in his absence (Git. 40b). 

A will or gift “mortis causa” does not of itself 
work a manumission; but the heirs will be com- 
pelled to carry out in a formal deed the testator’s 
or donor's wishes. Likewise, if a dying man ex- 
presses a desire that his bondwoman shall have “a 
good time " (lit. “a cool spirit ”), the heirs will be held 
to treat her accordingly. For these regulations Mai- 
monidesand hisfollowers giveno Talmudicauthority. 

The Shulhan ‘Aruk, being of a later date, and 
having been written rather for practise than for the- 
ory, shows more fully than Maimonides’ code how 

the old law on the subject of bondmen 


Decay of and bondwomen had fallen into decay. 
the There must be no Hebrew servant, 
Old Law. except in times when a jubilee 1s 


lawfully kept ('Ar. 29a); for he is 
entitled to its benefit. But where a Gentile govern- 
ment demands a tribute from all-Israelites, and sub- 
jects those who are delinquent to servitude under 
those who pay their share, an Israelite may thus ac- 
quire the services of a fellow Israelite; and-similarly 


with Jewish prisoners of war, though as to these 


the duty of ransoming exists. At the first acquisi- 
tion of an adult Gentile bondman by an Israelite 
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owner, the Talmud teaches that the bondman should 


be consulted with respect to becoming circumcised, - 


and that, if he persistently refuses during a space of 
twelve months to undergo the rite, the owner 
should return him to the Gentile owner. It seems 


that to circumcise and convert him: against-his - 


willis of no avail. But later authorities (especially 
in Christian countries; see ReMA’s gloss on Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 267, 4) assert that the Israelite, 
in purchasing the bondman, may specially contract 


not to introduce him into Judaism: and that “now 
and here " such a contract would be presumed in all 


cases, because Jews are not permitted to make con- 
veris. Inthesame spirit it has been said that where 
a man owns à bondwoman who is not yet con- 
verted into Judaism, nobody must convert her with- 
out the owner's consent; for to do so is an injury, 
first, because he can not thereafter sell her to a Gen- 
tile, and, secondly, because she may not do any 
work for him on the Sabbath. 
. Ever since the Diaspora wealthy Jews have owned 
non-Jewish slaves wherever slavery was recognized 
by law. As soon as it became optional whether 
bondmen or bondwomen should be circumcised and 
converted into Jewish bondage, generally they 
were not thus received. Under older decisions 
(* Yad,” ‘Abadim, v. 5) the Biblical rule that the 
bondman or bondwoman becomes free by the loss of 
"eye or tooth? is applied only to those received 
into the Jewish fold; hence though the lack of wit- 
nesses and of ordained judges might be overcome, 
this path to freedom was shut off by the absence 
of hondmen and bond women to whom it applied. 
The position is taken by the later authorities that 
in buying a slave under a Gentile government, the 
Israelite acquires only the services, but not the 
body, unless the law of the kingdom permits him to 
buy the latter also. The Hebrew servant not being 
an object for trade, nothing can be said about the 
sale or giftof sucha person. How title toa Canaan- 
ite bondman passes has been shown under ALIENA- 
TION ; that the sale of bondmen does not fall under the 
rules of * ona/ah " has been indicated under ONV Arr. 
See also DERELICTS for ownerless bondmen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vad,‘ Abadim; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 
201. 
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Freedmen: In the Bible instances of the free- 
ing of slaves of both sexes are found; and the word 
“hofshi” with its derivatives is there used (Ex. xxi. 
5: Lev. xix. 20). The incident at the close of the 
period of the First Temple, mentioned by J eremiah 
(xxxiv. 9), has some siguificance (see above). 

Not until the Greek and Roman period, however, 
does the emancipation of slaves attain, asan institu- 
tion, any importance for the Jews. According toa 
not wholly reliable authority, most of the Jews cap- 
tured by Ptolemy I., Lagi (822-307 n.c.), were taken 
io Egypt, where they were ransomed by his son, 
Ptolemy II., Philadelphus (285-247), for a consider- 
able sum and set free (Aristeas Letter, ed. Wend- 

land, § 22). Josephus remarks that the 


Egypt. slaves’ fidelity to their masters was 
especially appreciated (“ Ant." xii. 1, 
$1). Indeed, that may always have been a reason 


for freeing the Jewish slave, since as a freedman he 


could be the more useful to his former master and to 
the country he dwelt in. Philo gives another rea- 
son: Speaking of the Jews settled in Rome, who 
came there mostly as prisoners of war, he says they 


were ‘set free because, owing to their unwillingness 


to break the laws of their fathers, they were un- 
serviceable (* Legatio ad Caium," § 23 [ed. Man- 
gey, ii. 568]). Most of them were probably freed by 
Julius Cesar, who was specially friendly to the 
Jews (comp. Tacitus, * Annales," ii. 85; Suetonius, 
“Tiberius,” § 86). Cæsar owed money to a freed- 


man (Suetonius, “ Cæsar,” 2 9): and this freedman 
was in all probability a Jew (Hild, in “R. XE. J.7 


viii. 33, note 1). The historian Josephus was also a 
freedman. 

In Rome, as may be seen from the tombstone in- 
scriptions, a great many Jews had Gentile names of 
aristocratic families, from which it may be con- 
cluded that they were freedmen of those families. 
Among them were Claudius Aster, a freedman of 
the Claudius family (see Jew. Encyc. ix. 475b, s.v. 
PALEOGRAPHY), and Claudius Jose. The names 
of emperors borne by Jewish freedmen in Rome in- 
cluded Julius Flavius, Ulpius, Ælius, 
Antoninus, Aurelius, Severus, Con- 
stantius, Julianus, Domitianus, Faus- 
tinus, and Valerius. The names of noble families 
used by these freedmen include: ZEmilius, Lucre- 
tius, Marcellus, Marcius, Quintilius, Sempronius, 
Tullius (Vogelstein and Rieger, “ Gesch. der Juden 
in Rom," i. 60). Still, many who bore these names 
may have been born Romans, since Jews, even 
without being slaves, frequently assumed names 
of noble families; for instance, the ALABARCHS as- 
sumed the name of the Julii. The proselyte Clem- 
ent of Rome is supposed to have been a freedman, 
or a son of Flavius Clemens, a freedman (Light- 
foot, *Clement of Rome," p. 61). Names of Jew- 
ish freedmen in Delphi also are known (Schürer, 
* Gesch." 3d ed., iii. 27). ! 

The Synagogué of the Libertines in Jerusalem is 
referred to in Acts vi. 9. Since, however, four syna- 
gogues named after cities and countries are men- 
tioned in the same sentence, it has been 


Rome. 


. Synagoga thought that the fifth also was prob- 
Liber- ably named after a place; and Blass, 
tinorum. in consequence, reads AlBvotivey in- 


stead of A:geprívov. Butevenin mod- 
ern times John Patrick (in Hastings, * Dict. Bible," 
iii. 110) holds that the Libertines were freedmen in 
the Roman sense of the term, and that they were 
mainly descendants of those Jews who had been 
taken as prisoners to Rome by Pompey in 63 B.C. 
and there sold as slaves. On the other hand, it was 
long ago pointed out that had the author of the. 
Acts of the Apostles really intended to speak of 
freedmen he would have used the Greek instead of 
the Latin word. Accordingly, “Libertines” would 
seem to be only the name of a people (Gerdes, “ De 
Synagoga Libertinorum," 1738) The Hellenistic 
Diaspora numbered among its members the rhetori- 
cian CugcrLIUs of Calacte and the chronographer 
Thallus, à Samaritan, who were both freedmen. 
Instances of Jews freeing their slaves are also met 
with. RuFINA, directress of the synagogue in 
Smyrna, built a tomb for her freedmen (* R. E. J.” 
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vii. 161-166). Several. inscriptions on the Bosporus 
and in Pontus show that the freeing of slaves was a 
religious duty on the part of the Jews (Levy, in 
" Jahrbuch für Geschichte der Juden,” ii. 223). 

The Rabbis often speak of freed slaves, meaning 
heathen, of course. The prayer at the offering of 
the first-fruits might not be recited by freedmen 
(Ma'as. Sh. v. 14). 
ing of slaves are often mentioned (* shetar shihrur ”). 
1f such documents were drawn up by heathen mag- 
istrates, they were recognized (Tosef., 
Git. i. 4). A certain Bati b. Tobiah 
was too proud to accept a patent of 
freedom (Kid. 70b). Halakic questions 
arose in connection with the freedwoman Karkemit 
C Eduy. v. 6) and with Tobi, R. Gamaliel's freedman. 
In the Talmud, moreover, the freeing of slaves ac- 
cording to the Roman law is discussed (* Masseket 
' Abadim," ed. Kirchheim, iii. 30; see Krauss, * Lehn- 
wörter,” i. 967). 

D. S. Kn. 


SLOMAN, CHARLES: English composer, and 
singer of comic songs; born about 1808; died in 
London July 21, 1870. He composed “Sacred 
Strains and Hymns” (London, 1860), and a number 
of songs, among which may be mentioned * Charm- 
ing Sue,” “Daughter of Israel,” “Daughters of 
Salem,” “Maiden of Sunny Cashmere,” “Maid of 
Judah,” “Pilgrim of Erin,” “Promised Land,” and 
“Social Bricks.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brownand Stratton, Biography of Cx n 

J. G. PP 


SLOMAN, HENRY: English actor; born in 
Rochester, England, 1798; died there Aug., 1873. 
He was a favorite comedian during Glossop's man- 
agement of the Coburg Theatre, and he gained 
celebrity in the character of Watty Wagstajf in * Ed- 
ward the Black Prince." About 1884 he became, 
in conjunction with his brother Charles, the propri- 
etor of Rochester Theatre. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Aug. 22, 1873. 
Jj. G. L. 


SLONIK, BENJAMIN AARON B. ABRA- 
HAM: Polish Talmudist; born about 1550: died 
after 1619. His signature appears invariably as 
“Benjamin Aaron ben Abraham pp," the last 
name in which Steinschneider (* Cat. Bodl." col. 
186) reads *Salnik ? or *Slonik," and Wolf (* Bibl. 
Hebr." i. 245) derives from “Thessalonica,” On 
the title-page of the Italian translation of Slo- 
nik’s book on the duties of women he is called 
“Benjamin of NNN,” which is the usual Hebrew 
transliteration for “Grodno,” and which Wolf and 
after him Michael ( Or ha-Hayyim,” No. 282) falsely 
interpret as the family name “ Meardono,” thus ma- 
king of the one author two, a Benjamin of Salonica 
and a Benjamin Meardono. It is difficult to say 
whether the Italian translator chose the name 
“Grodno” as that of the capital of the principality 
to which Slonik belonged or whether Benjamin 
resided there, being called Slonik after his birth- 
place. 

Slonik was a disciple of Solomon Luria, Moses 
Isserles, and Nathan Spiro. Toward the end of 


In the 
Talmud. 


Documents concerning the free- - 


his life, as he himself declares in his responsa, 
he was almost blind, as well as destitute and 
in poor health. Two of his sons, Abraham, 
rabbi of Brest-Litovsk, and Jäkel, also were fa- 
mous Talmudists. The former edited his father’ S 
responsa, withhisnotes. Ezekiel Katzenellenbogen 
proudly claims descent from Benjamin Slonik. 

Slonik was the author of the following works: (1) 
" Mas'at Binyamin” (Cracow, 1682; Metz, 1776), a 
collection of responsa. (2) “Seder Mizwot Nashim, 
Ein Schon Frauenbüchlein," in Yiddish, on the 
three chief religious duties of women. This book, 
which became very popular, was printed many 
times (Cracow, 1577, 1585; Basel, 1602; Hanau, 
1627; Amsterdam, 1645; Dessau, 1699; Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1714; Fürth, 1776; n.p. 1795; trans- 
lated into Italian by Isaac ben Elhanan Heilbronn 
[erroneously called * Alpron” by Bartolocci], 1614, 
and repeatedly edited, Padua, 1625; Venice, 1652 
and 1710). (8 aud 4) Two other books that he men- 
tions, respectively on halizah and on the calendar 
(“‘Ibronot”), have not been preserved. 

Slonik's principles show few individual features, 
but exhibit merely the typical religious orthodoxy 
of his age. Thus he says that one who does not 
wrap himself in the tallit, but merely wears it rolled 
round his neck, has not fulfilled the Law. He de- 
cides also that one who has fasted on the Sabbath in 
order to avert the consequences of an evil dream 
(see Fast) may not consider fasting on the next day, 
if it happens to be the Seventeenth of Tammuz,.a 
suflicient expiation of the desecration of the Sab- 
bath, but must fast on Monday also. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ate Biblioteca Rabhinica Magna, i. 

672; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 245; Orient, Lit. ix. 377; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 786; idem, Hebr. Bibl. 1879, pp. 


82 et seq.; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 112; Michael, Or hia- 
Hayyim, pp. 274, 282; Nissenbaum, Le-Korot lia-Y: chudim 


be-Lublin, p. 21, Lublin, 1900 D 


SLONIM: District town in the government, of 
Grodno, Russia; it became part of Lithuania in 
1816. Jews probably lived in Slonim under Grand 
Duke Gedimin and his followers, although the. first 
documentary evidence that a Jewish community ex- 
isted there dates back only to 1551, when mention 
is made of a community which was exempted from 
the special tax called “scherebschisna.” In 1556 
Abram Mayerovich, a Jew of Slonim, is mentioned 
as plaintiff in a lawsuit against the estate-owner 
Martin Petrashkevich, the court deciding in favor 
of Abram. In 1558 the monopoly of brewing. and 
selling beer in the city of Slonim was acquired by 
the Jew Abram Palam, who agreed to build the 
breweries at his own expense, and to pay an annual 
license of 80 kop groschen. In 1559 David May- 
erovich, another Jew of Slonim, won his suit of 
39 groschen against the boyar Zhuk Patzevich. 
Seven years later Aaron Gankevich, a Jew. of 
Grodno, lodged a complaint in the district court of 
Slonim against, the sheriff of the estate-holder. Pa- 
luski, and his accomplices, who had assaulted and 
wounded the complainant while he was visiting 
the Jews of Slonim as representative of his landlord, 
Khodkevich of Wilna. In the same year (1566) the 
landlord of Slonim, Pavel Irikovich, bound his 
heirs to pay his debts of 8 kop groschen to the Jew 
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Esko, and 24 kop groschen to the Jew Goshko. A 
Jew of Brest, Samuel Yuditch, farmed the taxes of 
Slonim in the following year, and is mentioned as 
claimant in 1570 against the estate-owner Mik- 
hailo Stoiderev of Slonim for 5 kop and 12 
groschen. 

Two Jews of Slonim, Mayer Abramovich and 
Hessel Mordukhovich, were charged in 1588 with 
having tortured the prisoner Vasili Ivanovich, who 
was accused of having murdered the Jews Yakub 
Heimelovich and Hersh Davidovich. In the books 
of thecustom-house of Brest-Litovsk for 1583 Jewish 
merchants of Slonim are mentioned among the ex- 
porters of merchandise to Lublin. 

The Jewish community of Slonim began to pros- 
per in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
when Hetman Michael Oginski became the elder 
of the town and built. there a palace, a theater, 
and many other buildings, established a printing- 
office, and laid the founda- 
tion of the Oginski Canal, 
which developed trade and 
industry by connecting 
the River Shara with the 
Dnieper. In 1795 Slonim 
heeame the capital of the 
government of the same 
name, but in the following 
year it became a district 
town, and since 1801 it has 
been part of the govern- 
ment of Grodno. Slonim 
has the usual charitable 
institutions, likewise sev- 
en synagogues and many 
prayer - houses. Among 
the rabbis who have offici- 
ated there may be men- 
tioned Judah Lów ben 
Moses ha-Levi EDEL and 
Joshua Isaac ben Jehiel 
Schapiro (died there Dec. 
9, 1872) The present 
(1905) rabbi is Judah Vier- 
nikowski. Among other 
prominent Slonim Jews 
of the nineteenth century 
may be mentioned Abraham Samuel Tenzey, Hirsch 
Arkin, Hillel Lipstein, Mordecai Rosenblum, Mor- 
decai Samuel Weinikov, Eleazar Klaczko, Mendel 
Miller, Hayyim Pomeranz, Markel Shershevski, 
Noah Blostein, Isaac Elikowitz, Joshua Heshel Ho- 
rodisch, and Asher Edelstein. 

According to the census of 1897, the city of Slonim 
had a total population of 15,893, of whom about 
10,588 were Jews; the population of the district was 
219,611, including about 21,000 Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi. s.v.; Russko-Yevreiski 

Arkhiv, vol. ii., Nos. 87, 260, 261; Suvalski, Keneset ha-Ge- 


dolah, p. 79, Warsaw, 1879. 
H, R. J. G. L. 


SLONIMSKI, HAYYIM SELIG: Russian 
author, scientist, and inventor; born in Byelostok 
March 81, 1810; died in Warsaw May 15, 1904. 
Slonimski was the first to teach the Jews in eastern 
Europe popular science through the medium of the 
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Hayyim Selig Slonimski. 


Hebrew language, into which he introduced a vocab- 
ulary of technical terms created partly by himself. 
His strict conservatism in religious matters gained 
for his teachings the implicit confidence of his read- 
ers, and enabled him to overcome the prevailing ap- 
prehension that religious principles were in danger 
of being sacrificed in the interests of science. 
Slonimski distinguished himself also as an in- 
ventor. In 1842 he perfected a calculating-machine, 
which he exhibited before the St. 
Petersburg Academy of. Sciences and 
for which he received the Demidoff 
prize of 2,500 rubles. In 1853 he in- 
vented a chemical process for plating iron vessels 
with lead, and in'1856 an electrochemical device for 
sending quadruple telegrams. The system of mul- 
tiple telegraphy perfected by Thomson (now Lord 
Kelvin) in 1858 was based on Slonimski’s discovery. 
Slonimski wrote several articles in Russian and 
German for the scientific 
magazines, but his main 
purpose was to reach a 
class of Jews’ who knew 
no other language than 
Hebrew. Accordingly,-he 
established in 1862 at War- 
saw the Hebrew weekly 
“ Ha-Zefirah,” which was 
the first Hebrew organ 
devoted mainly to scien- 
tiic subjects. After an 
existence of six months 
the publication of this 
paper was discontinued 
owing to Slonimski’s ap- 
pointment as principal of 
the rabbinical seminary in 
Jitomir and as govern- 
ment censor of Hebrew 
books, positions which he 
held till the seminary was 
closed by the Russian 
government twelve years 
later. Slonimski re- 
sumed the publication 
of “Ha-Zefirah” at Ber- 
lin in 1874, the place 
of publication being changed in Sept., 1875; to 
Warsaw. | 
In deciding certain scientific questions connected 
with Jewish matters, Slonimski at times found him- 
self at variance with other Jewish scholars. "Thus, 
despite his conservatism, he admitted that an error 
of four days’ excess had crept into the Jewish cal- 
endar cycle as compared with the true solar cycle; 
in this view he was opposed especially: by Perles, 
the controversy being carried on for thirty years. 
Slonimski likewise discussed the question of the so- 
called “Jewish date-line” for deciding on which 
days the Sabbath and holy days should be observed 
by Jews.in the Far East and in Australasia. - He 
argued that for them the line must be fixed not from 
Greenwich, but from Jerusalem, the center of the 
earth according to the Talmud. This calculation 
would make the dividing line pass between China 
and Japan, the former with the Philippines being 


Popular 
Scientist. 
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included in the Far East, and the latter in the West. 

` See MERIDIAN DATE. 

Slonimski’s publications include the following 
works: “Mosede Hokmah,” on the fundamental 
principles of higher algebra (Wilna, Grodno, 1884) ; 
“ Sefer Kukba di-Shebit,” essays on the Halley comet 
(which appeared in 1835-36) and on astronomy in 
general (Wilna, 1885); “Toledct ha-Shamayim,” on 
astronomy and optics (Warsaw, 1838); “ Yesode ha. 
‘Ibbur,” on the Jewish calendar system and its his- 
tory, with tables (76. 1852); " Mezi'ut ha-Nefesh 
we-Kiyyumah,” a defense, based on science, of the 
immortality of the soul (20. 1852); “Ot Zikkaron," 
a biographical sketch of Alexander von Humboldt 
(Berlin, 1858). All these works appeared in sec- 
ond, third, or fourth editions and were extensively 
read. Slonimski likewise published many articles 
in the Hebrew magazines; some of the most im- 
portant ones from “ Ha-Zefirah” and “ Ha-Kar- 
mel" were edited by J. L. Sossnitz and published 
under the title "^ Ma'amare Hokmah” (Warsaw, 
1891). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, pp. 360-361 ; 
Berühmte Israelitische Münner wid Frauen, p. 950 ; 
lin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 365-367 ; 
Hiustrated. Magazine, July, 1904; Ha-Dor, 1904, pp. 57-60 


(Nos. 1-2). 
S. d. D. E. 


SLONIMSKI, LEONID ZINOVYEVICH : 
Russian publicist; born in 1852; son of Hayyim 
Selig Slonimski. At the age of twenty he began 
contributing sociological and legal articles to various 
Russian journals, and since 1882 he has been a perma- 
nent contributor to the * Vyestnik Yevropy.” Some 
of his articles express his opposition to the fiscal 
policy which tends by artificial.means to further the 
enrichment of capitalists to the injury of agricultur- 
ists and laborers. He is an opponent also of the 
teachings of Karl Marx and his followers. 

Slonimski’s writings include: “Umstvennoye 
hazstroistvo, evo Znacheniye v Pravye Grazh- 
danskoi i Ugolovnoi" (St. Petersburg, , 1879); * po. 
zemelnaya Sobstvennost s Tochki Zrye eniy: a Dudush- 
chavo Grazhdanskavo Ulozheniya” (id, 1885); 
novnyye Voprosy Politiki”) (ib. 1889); *Okhrana 
Krestyanskavo Zemlevladyeniya i Neobkhodimyya 
Zakonodatelnyya Reformy " (25. 1892); and “ Ekono- 
micheskoye Ucheniye Karla Marksa " (75. 1898). A 
collection of some of his articles on Marx has ap- 


peared in German translation. 
H. R. S. Hv. 


SLOUSCHZ, DAVID SOLOMON: Russian 
rabbi and preacher; born at Odessa Sept. 11, 1852. 
Having received an elementary education in his na- 
tive town, Slouschz at the age of fourteen went to 
Minsk, and studied in the yeshibah there for two 
vears. Then he perfected himself in rabbinics in 
the well-known veshibah of Volozhin, and at the 


age of nineteen was ordained rabbi by Naphtali 


Hirsch Berlin, head of the yeshibah of Volozhin. 
After staying for some time at Kherson, where he 
occupied himself with the study of Hebrew gram- 
mar, he was (1879) appointed preacher in one of the 
synagogues of Odessa, and two years later was made 
rabbi of the congregation in that part of Odessa 
known as Moldovanka. Slouschz is also a political 
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Zionist, and for nine years he was a member of the 
central committee of the CHOVEVEI ZION. — 
Slouschz is the author of “ Reshit Dawid” (War- 
saw, 1881), responsa and sermons. Many of his ser- 
mons have been published separately, in pamphlet 
form. .He is a contributor to various Hebrew peri- 


'odicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 19-80. 


S. M. SEL. 


SLOUSCHZ, NAHUM : Russian Hebrew lit- 
terateur; born at Odessa Nov., 1872. He was edu- 
cated at the common school of his native city, and, 
in rabbinics, by his father. When only nineteen 
years of age he was sent to Palestine by the Cho- 
vevei Zion Society of Odessa, to found, if possible, 
a colony in the Holy Land. He was not successful 
and returned home. In 1896 he traveled through 
Austria and Lithuania, and then went to Egypt and 
again to Palestine. 

While quite young Slouschz had cantefuted to 
Hebrew and Russian journals. Holding Zionistic 
ideas, he became an ardent follower of Herzl when 
the latter inaugurated the Zionist movement; and 
branches were established by Slouschz in Odessa 
and other parts of southern Russia. He wrote much 
on the Jewish question and took part in the second 
congress at Basel both as delegate and as corre- 
spondent. | 

In 1898 he studied belles-lettres and philosophy at 
the University of Geneva, again showing his interest 
in Zionism by founding together with others the 
Swiss Federation of Zionists. In 1900 he went to 
Paris, where he studied Oriental languages. He 
earned a livelihood as correspondent of several pa- 
pers, among. which were “Ha-Meliz” and “ Ha- 
Zefirah." In 1902 he was appointed teacher at the 
normal school in Auteuil, and in 1908 he graduated 
as doctor.of the University of Paris, his thesis be- 
ing “La Renaissance de Ia Littérature Hebraique ” 
(Paris, 1903). In 1904 he became lecturer on Neo- 


. Hebraic literature at the same university. 


. Besides his contributions to the journals, he pub- 
“Mah Ya'aseh ha-Adam we-lo Yeheteh” 
1890) and *Ha-Osher me-Ayin Yim- 
maze” (db. 1892), both being translations of works 
by Paolo Montegazza; “ Massa‘ be-Lita " (2), 1898); 
* Kobez Sippurim ” (Warsaw, 1899), a translation of 
some of Zola's novels; “ Keneset ha-Gedolah" (2d. 
1899); “ Massa‘ be-Mizrayim ” (čb. 1900); “ Ha-Kon- 
gres ha-Ziyyoni ha-Rebi‘i” (75. 1901), on the con- 
gress of Zionists; “Emil Zola Hayyaw u-Sefaraw ” 

(ib. 1901); “Ketabim Nibharim” (7 vols., zb. 1904- 
1905), selections from Guy de Maupassant, translated 
into Hebrew and including a monograph on that 


author by Slouschz. 
H. R. F. T. H. 


SLUCKI, DAVID: Hebrew scholar of Warsaw ; 


died there between 1870 and 1880. Besides his edi- 
tion of David Franco Mendes’ * Gemul ‘Atalyah ” 


(Warsaw, 1860) and of Pappenheim’s "Agadat 
Arba‘ Kosot" (ib. 1868), to both of which works he 
added notes of his own, he edited the “ Megillat 
Antiokus ” (7b. 1868), using as a basis therefor Fili- 
powski’s edition of 1851, and adding to it an intro- 
duction and notes. 
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Slucki's chief production, however, was the “ Hok 
mat Yisrael,” a collection of Jewish religio-philo- 
sophical works in eight parts, provided with his crit- 
icalnotes. Part i. (Warsaw, 1863) contains Bedersi's 
“Behinat ‘Olam,” Ibn Gabirol’s “Mibhar ha-Peni- 
nim,” and Maimonides’ “Shemonah Perakim "; part 
ii. (Leipsic, 1864), Saadia’s “Emunot we De'ot," to 
which the editor prefixed Saadia’s biography, besides 
writing a commentary on the work; parts iii.- viii. 
(Warsaw, 1865-71), the *Bi'ur Millot ha-Higgayon " 
of Maimonides with Comtino's commentary (edited 
for the first time); the “Ruah Hen” of Ibn Tibbon 
with an index by the editor; Judah ha-Levi's 
“ Cuzari,"? to which he added a commentary and to 
which he prefixed a pamphlet entitled *Kiryat 
Sefer” and containing an index of the authors 
quoted in the work, a history of the Chazars, and a 
biography of Judah ha-Levi; and finally Bahya’s 
“Hobot ha-Lebabot,” together with various addi- 
tions to the same. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 367-369. 
8. M. SEL. 


SMALL AND LARGE LETTERS: There 
are about 100 abnormal ietters in the Masoretic text 
of the Bible—many of them in the Pentateuch— 
which were always copied by the scribes, and 
appear also in the printed editions. Among these 
letters are: the ^waw keti'a? (*; bisected waw) in 
the word obey (*peace?; Num. xxv. 12); the final 
“mem” in the word ma D5 (“increase”; Isa. ix. 6 
| A. V. 7]); the inverted “nun” (C) in nine passages 
(Num. x. 35, 86; Ps. cvii. 23-28, 40); and the Sus- 
PENDED LETTERS. The principal division of these 
abnormal letters is into small (“ze‘ira”) and large 
(^rabbati") letters, as indicated in the lists which 
are given below. The former appear to belong to 
an older Masorah than that which provides for the 
large letters, and should be classed with the “kere ” 
and " ketib.” | 

The large letters are used mainly to call attention 
to certain Talmudic and midrashic homilies and cita- 
tions, or as guards against errors. References to 
them in Masseket Soferim ix. read substantially as 
follows. 

(1) The letters of the first word of Genesis, * Bere- 
shit " (In the beginning), must be spaced (“ stretched” 

= *peshutin"; according to the Ma- 
In sorah, only the “bet” is large). 
Masseket (2) The “waw” in the word “ga- 
Soferim. hon" (belly; Lev. xi. 49) must be 
‘aised (“erect” = *zakuf"), because 
it is the middle letter of the Pentateuch (comp. 
Kid. 302). 

(8) The word “wa-yishhat” (And he slew; Lev. 
viii. 23) must be spaced, as it is the beginning of 
the middle verse of the Pentateuch (the Masorah 
designates the dividing verse as 20. 8, but does not 
indicate that any change is to be introduced in the 


form or spacing of the letters). . 

(4) “Shema‘” (hear; Deut. vi. 4) must be placed 
at the beginning of the line, and all its letters must 
be spaced ; *ehad " (one), the last word of the same 
verse, must be placed at the end of the line (the Ma- 
sorah has the “‘ayin” of “Shema‘” and the “dalet " 
of “ehad ” large). 


(5) The “lamed” in the word " wa-yashlikem " 
(and he cast them; 7. xxix. 27) must be large 
(“long ? = *'aruk ?). | 

(6) The letter “he” in “ha la-Yuwn” (“the 
Lord”; zb. xxxii. 6) must be spaced more than any 
other “he,” as “ha” is here a separate word (comp. 
Yer. Meg. i.: “The ‘he’ must be below the shoulder 
of the *lamed'"; also Ex. R. xxiv.: “The ‘he’ is 
written below the ‘lamed.’” The Masorah has a 
large *he" as indicating the beginning of a separate 
word). 

(7) The “yod” of the word “teshi” (thou art un- 
mindful; 7). 18) must be smaller (* katan ?) than 
any other * yod ” in the Scriptures. 

(S) The “yod” of * yigdal" (be great; Num. xiv. 
17) must be larger (* gadol") than any other * yod " 
in the Pentateuch (Yalk., Num. 748, 945). - 

(9) The last word in the Pentateuch, “ Yisrael,” 
must be spaced and the “lamed” made higher than 
in any other place where this letter occurs (the 
Masorah has no changes). o 

The references in Talmud and Midrash which are 
probably the bases of these abnormalities are as 
follows: (1) Citing * For in Y H the Lord created the 
worlds? (Isa. xxvi. 4, Hebr.), R. Judah b. Ila'i said: 
“By the letters ‘yod’ [Y] and ‘he’ [H] this world 
and the world to come were created—the former by 
the ‘he,’ as it is written ONI2N2 [“ when they were 
created," Gen. ii. 4]” (Men. 29b); hence the letter 
“he” is small here, indicating this world. (2) Citing 
* And when she saw him that he was a goodly child ” 
(3o; Ex. ii. 2), R. Meir said: “‘ Tob ' [^ good?] was 
his name” (Ex. R. i.; Yalk., Ex. 166). (3) “And 
the Lord called unto Moses” (Np; Lev. i. 1); 
“wa-yikra” is written here with a small “alef,”. to 
emphasize its contrast with “wa-yikkar” in the 

verse “God met Balaam ? (Ap); Num. 

References xxiii. 4); the former indicates a 
in Talmud familiar call used by loved ones, but 
and the latter refers to an accidental meet- 

Midrash. ing, difference being thus expressed 

between the call of God: to a Jewish 
prophet (Moses) and His call to a non-Jewish 
prophet (Balaam; Lev. R. i.). (4) “ And Caleb stilled 
the people” (omy; Num. xiii. 380). He used diplo- 
macy in quieting them, as he feared they might not 
heed his advice (see Sotah 35a; Yalk., Num. 743); 
and the use of the large D symbolically denotes 
the way in which Caleb quieted the people. (5) 
“Hear, O Israel . . . one God” (Deut. vi. 4). Who- 
soever prolongs the word “ehad” [one] in reciting 
the * Shema‘ ? prayer, his days and years shall be pro- 
longed—especially if he prolongs the letter " dalet " 
(Ber. 13b). The emphasis on the “dalet” (4) is in- 
tended to distinguish it from the “resh " (3), which 
resembles it, and which would change the reading 
to “aher” (another)—in this case a blasphemous 
expression. (6) Proverbs (by) begins with a large 
“mem ”—which has the numerical value of forty— 


because it is claimed that Solomon, like Moses, fasted 
forty days before penetrating to the secret of 


the Torah. According to another explanation, the 
“mem” is the center of the alphabet, as the heart is 
the center of the body, the fountain of all wisdom, 
as revealed in Solomon's Proverbs ( Yalk., Prov. 929). 
(7) The large “waw " in * Vajezatha” (Nn; Esth. 
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ix. 9) is accounted for by the fact that all of Ha- 
man’s ten children were hanged on one large cross 
resembling the “waw” (3; Yalk., Prov. 1059). The 
“zayin” in the same name is small, probably to in- 
dicate that Vajezatha was the youngest son. 

Other large letters were intended to guard against 
possible errors; for instance, in the passage “ when 
the cattle were feeble” (a*tyr93: Gen. xxx. 42) final 
“pe” (5) is written large in order that it may not be 
mistaken for a final "nun" (f) and the word be read 
POyAD (comp. PMYY in Job xxi. 24). The Septu- 


agint translation, based on the second version, is - 


“whenever the cattle happened to bring forth.” 

The large letters in the words “ ha-ke-zonah ” (Gen. 
xxxiv. 31), “ha-la-Yuwn” (Deut. xxxii. 6), and “ ha- 
le-‘olamim” (Ps. lxxvii. 8) are probably meant 
to divide the root from the two preformatives. 
Some books begin with large letters, e.g., Genesis, 
Proverbs, and Chronicles; perhaps originally these 
were divided into separate compilations, each begin- 
ning with a large letter. The large “mem” in “ma 
tobu? (Num. xxiv. 5) is probably meant to mark 
the beginning of the column as designated by the 
Masorah. 

Asheri, author of the “Turim,” gives in his anno- 
tations to the Pentateuch hypothetical reasons— 
some of them far-fetched —for the small letters. He 
says, for instance: “The small ‘kaf’ of sansa), in 
the verse ‘Abraham came to mourn for Sarah and to 
weep for her,’ indicates that Abraham really cried 
but little, since Sarah died ina ripe old age. The 
small ‘kof’ [=100] in ‘nyp, in the verse ‘ Rebekah 
said to Isaac: I am weary of life’ [Gen. xxvii. 46], 
indicates the height of the Temple, 100 cubits. Re- 
bekah in her prophetic vision saw that the Tem- 
ple would be destroyed, and therefore she became 


weary of life.” 
See also SCROLL OF THE Law; SUSPENDED LET- 


TERS; TAGGIN, 
SMALL LETTERS. 
Passare. | Hebrew Word. | Translation, , Hebrew 
g | Letter. 
{ = ve 

Gen. ii. 4......... | DNI created © he 
Gen. xxiii. 2..... nno weep kat 
Gen. xxvii. 46.... msn weary |! kof 
Ex. xXx 29 is anna enemies i * kof 
TOV ole body yp" call | alef 
Lev Vir ees Tp burning ^ menm 
Num. xxv. 1l..... DADS Phinehas | yod 
Deut. ix. 24...... D> rebellious į first mem 
Deut. xxxii. 18... wn unmindful | yod 
II Sam. xxi. 19.... uA Jaare | resh 
II Kings xvii. 31.. 1323 Nibhaz | zayin 
Isa. xliv. 14 ...... DON ash (tree) | final nun 
Jer. X1 Suceosuas nnmis cry zade 
Jer. xxxix. 13.... WAMPA Nebushazhan| final nun 
Nak. i. 3. eus 51023 whirlwind | samek 
Ps, XXIV. OE ss NU vain waw 
Prov. xvi. 28...... nn whisperer final nun 
Prov. xxviii. 17... DON man dalet 
Prov. xxx. 15..... P give bet 
Job vii. 5........ ; UM clods | gimel 
Job xvi, 14....... pa breach | final zade 

nothing i lamed 
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Passage. | Hebrew word, | Translation. Tu 
I 
Lame tied sassces | yya sunk tet 
Lam. iii. 85...... ny subvert 'uyin 
Esth. ix. 7....... N 130715 Parshandatha| taw 
Esth. ix. 7....... Nnv"Dn» Parmashta shin 
Esth. ix. 9....... Nnm Vajezatha zayin 
Dan. vi. 20....... NID very early first pe 
LARGE LETTERS., 
Passage. Hebrew Word. | Translation. Eines 
Gen. d$. uos mwn beginning ber 
Gen. xxx. 42..... payan feeble * final pe. 
Gen. xxxiv. 31.... maton harlot * gayin i 
:: n : iS, third ; 
Gen. L 93 sad wow penetra: TUM 
tion 
Eu dici esee. 3D good * tet 
EX. XXXIV 5s xJ keeping nun 
Ex. xxxiv. 14..... "nw other resh 
Ley. xi. 30........ NOI) lizard * lamed 
Lev. xi. 43........ nna belly waw 
Lev. xiii. 83...... noAnm shaven gimet 
Num. xiii. 31..... Day stilled *samek | 
Num. xiv. 17... 4" be great yod 
Num, xxiv. 5..... aD how * mem 
Num. xxvii. 5.... jopen cause | final nua 
Deut. vi. 4....... ; pow hear ‘ayin ` 
Deut. vi. 4........ NN one dalet 
Deut. xviii. 13.... on perfect * taw 
Deut. xxix. 27.... cse" 'ast them lamed 
Deut. xxxii. 4.... vya rock * zade 
Deut. xxxii. 6..... mans Lord first he : 
Josh. xiv. 11...... n5 strength | first kaf - 
Isa. lvi. 10....... wy Watchman | gade 
Mal. iii. 22........ Y remember zayiu 
Ps. Ixxvii. 8..... ony forever *he 
Ps; IXXX., 15 ees n vineyard kaf 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 4...... ip nest kof 
Prov. i. 1......... RIA proverbs mem 
Job ix. 34 ........ Dav rod tet 
Cantie 1.26222 vU song shin 
Ruth iii. 13....... wo tarry * nun 
Ecel. vii. 1....... ^D good tet 
Eecl. xii. 13...... ae conclusion | samek 
Esth. T. esta ^n white het 
Esth. ix. 9........ Nnm Vajezatha WAW 
Esth. ix. 29....... am wrote first taw 
Dan. vi. 20....... NIH Dwar dawn. second pe 
I Chron. i. 1..... : DN Adam alef 


* Letters marked thus are in dispute. Comp. variations in 
* Oklah we-Oklah," $8 82, 83, 84, ed. Frensdorf, pp. 88, S9, and 
Introduction, p. 25, Hanover, 1864. Other variations are givert 
in Ginsburg's Bible. ; 


a J. D. E. 

SMOL VON DERENBURCH (SAMUEL 
OF DERENBURG): Court banker to the arch- 
bishops of Magdeburg in the fourteenth century; 
died after Oct. 5, 1882. In some of his financial 
transactions he was assisted by two of his brothers, 
Marquard and Ephraim. On Nov. 28, 1847, Arch- 
bishop Otto acknowledged the receipt from the 
town council of Brunswick of the sum of 800 marks 
which it had promised to pay on the following 


rns A ET 
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Raster, and assigned it to the brothers Smol, Mar- 
quard, and Ephraim of Dernenburch, and to three 
citizens of Magdeburg. In a document dated Oct. 
24, 1364, Smol, together with Hermann von Wer- 
berge (provost of the cathedral) and others, testified 
that Prince Waldemar I. of Anhalt had failed to at- 
tend a meeting at Darby which had been arranged 
between him and Archbishop Dietrich of Magde- 


.burg. The clever Jewish financier was also a mem- 


ber of the commission appointed to decide the 
controversy which had arisen between Archbishop 
Dietrich, and the city of Halle on account of the 
appointment of a superintendent of a salt-mine 


(document of Feb. 27, 1865). In a record of March 


22, 1866, he appears, together with three knights, 
on the bond of the Archbishop of Magdeburg; and 
he also aided the counts and nobles who brought 
about the reconciliation between that prelate and 
the nobleman Hans von Hadmersleben. Smol en- 
joyed the favor of Archbishop Peter of Magdeburg 
as well, and when the latter took the Jews of Mag- 
deburg under his jurisdiction on April 21, 1372, the 
patent of protection expressly stated that Smol 
and his children were excepted, since they enjoyed 
special privileges. "This action on the part of the 
archbishop was reproved by Pope Gregory XI. ina 
letter dated at Avignon June 15, 1372, especially as 
the court banker was said to have established a syna- 
gogue in a building at Salince (Gross Salze) which 
had formerly been used as a chapel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monatsschrift, 1904, pp. 457 et seq. 
s. A. Lew.. 


“SMOLENSK: Capital of the government of 
Smolensk, Russia; situated on the Dnieper, 250 
miles west-southwest of Moscow. Jews resided 
there as early as 1489, for a letter of that date from 
Grand Duke Ivan Vassilivich to King Casimir con- 
tains a complaint that the Jewish customs collectors 
Shemyak, Novar, and David had extorted the sum 
of 63 rubles from Ignat Verblud, a merchant. In 
all probability Jews went to Smolensk in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, when Prince Vitott 
of Lithuania captured the city (1404) and granted 
it the Madgeburg Rights and other privileges. In 
1914 the city was taken by the Russians, but it was 
recovered by the Poles in 1611; after that time it 
alternately belonged to the Russians, the Poles, and 
the Lithuanians, and as a consequence the Jewish 
inbabitants suffered greatly. In 1654 Smolensk 
was finally annexed to Russia, and after being de- 
prived of its privileges it gradually lost its impor- 
tance. Even now (1905) it contains very few indus- 
tries, and its export trade is insignificant. In 1899 
the city had a total population of 56,889, of which 
number 4,567—or 8.1 per cent—were Jews. 

It is worthy of notice that the Jewish population 
of Smolensk, instead of increasing, has diminished 
since 1896, when the Jews numbered 4,6051. "This 
can be accounted for by the restrictive legislation 
reluting to the residence of the Jews outside the 
Pale of Settlement. There are at present in Smo- 
Jensk two synagogues and five hadarim. 

PIR OGRAPHN Regesty i Nadpisi, p. i; Entziklopedicheski 
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SMOLENSKIN, PETER (PEREZ) BEN 
MOSES): Russian writer; born at Monastyrshchi- 
na, government of Moghilef, Feb. 25, 1842; died 
at Meran, Austria, Feb. 1, 1885. At the age of ten 
Smolenskin lost his father, and the support of the 
small family devolved 
upon his mother. At 
eleven Smolenskin bpe- 
gan to attend the yeshi- 
bah of Shklov, where he 
studied for five years, 
and, aided by his brother 
Leon, managed to ac- 
quire, undetected, a 
kuowledge of the Rus- 
sian language. But be- 
ing at last discovered 
reading profane litera- 
ture, he began to be 
persecuted by the Mit- 
naggedim, the represent- 
atives of ultra-Conservative Judaism. Finding 
his further stay at Shklov impossible, he went to 
Lyubavich, provided with a letter of introduction 
to R. Mendel, the Hasidic rabbi there, with whom 

he stayed for a few months, until, dis- 
At gusted with the intrigues of the Hasi- 

Moghilef dim, he went to Moghilef; there he 

and earned a livelihood as a synagogal 

Odessa. singer and by preaching in a bet ha- 

midrash. From Moghilef, in 1862, he 
went to Odessa, and, while teaching Hebrew, took 
lessons in modern languages and in music. In 
1867 he published in “Ha-Meliz” an essay on 
Meir Letteris’ work entitled “Elisha ben Abuyah,” 
reproaching the author with having failed to grasp 
the meaning of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

Smolenskin’s ambition was to become editor of a 
Hebrew periodical, and with this aim in view he left 
Russia. Aftera visit to Germany he went to Prague, 
where he found Rapoport dying. Hisclegy on Rapo- 
port’s death was published (Prague, 1867) under the 
title ^ Kinim wa-Hegeh,” with a German translation. 
Smolenskin then (1868) resolved to go to Vienna to 
study philosophy, and in order to maintain himself 
while studying he acquired the calling of a shohet 
(slaughterer). Compelled, however, to surrender his 
intention of entering the university, he found em- 
ployment as corrector in the Hebrew department 
of Georg Bróg's printing establishment, and through 
the help of Solomon Rubin was able to begin the 
publication of “Ha-Shahar.” Hissole purpose now 
was to fight the tendency toward obscurantism in 
Judaism, to arouse in the heart of Jewish youth the 
sense of Jewish nationalism and a love for the He- 
brew language. Smolenskin became afterward the 
manager of Bróg's printing-house, and assisted in 
'arious ways in the publication of Kohut's * Aruch 
Completum.” which was printed under his super- 
vision. When Isaac Hirsch Weiss criticized the 
work in “Bet Talmud” (i. 986-988, 317-324), 
Smolenskin published iu its defense a long article 
entitled * Mishpat ha-Shofet” (4 Ha-Shahar," x. 257 
et seq., reprinted in book form under the title * Mish- 
pat ha-Ashukim ”). In 1874, when the persecution 
of the Jews in Rumania became known in Vienna, 


Peter Smolenskin. 
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he was sent to the scene of trouble by the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle to ascertain the conditions, and 
in his report he proposed the establishment of 
schools in which the Rumanian language, history, 
and literature should be taught. His school plan, 
however, failed. In Feb., 1878, he began the issue 
of a popular Hebrew weekly entitled * Ha-Mabbit,” 
which expired with its twenty-sixth number, 

About 1880 Smolenskin began to be interested in 
the colonization of Palestine. On seeing that the 

Alliance was opposed to this move- 
Coloniza- ment, encouraging instead emigration 
tion. to America, he published in “ Ha-Sha- 
har” (x. 511-580) a violent attack 
upon that society, and even endeavored to effect 
the establishment of a Palestinian society. Failing 
in this, he joined Laurence Oliphant, through whom 
he hoped to secure the intervention of European 
powers in favor of the Jews. 

Smolenskin's style of writing wasunique. While 
he was a purist, endeavoring to model his Hebrew 
as nearly as possible after that of the Prophets, he 
did not heap up purely Biblical expressions, as did 
writers of the older school. He was, besides, a 
clever narrator, depicting his characters with the 
skillof an artist. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
his writings were read far and wide, and aroused 
in their readers the Hebrew national sentiment. The 
folowing is a list of his works: *Ha-Gemul" 
(Odessa, 1867), describing the attitude of the Jews 
in Warsaw during the Polish revolt of 18683 (adapted 
from Herzberg-Friinkel’s * Polnische Juden ?); * Ha- 
'l'oeh be-Darke ha-Hayyim” (Vienna, 1868-70); 
“Simhat IHanef (2, 1872); **Am ‘Olam ” (2b. 1878); 
* Mishpat u-Zedakah ? (i). 1878), a critical review of 
Grütz's “Shir ha-Shirim ? and Herzberg’s “ Die Jü- 
dischen Familienpapiere?; “Ga‘on we-Sheber ” (i). 

1874), a novel describing the financial 

Works. crisis at Vienna in 1878; “Keburat 

Hamor” (db. 1874), à work picturing 
the social life of the Russian Jews (Russian transl. by 
Mordecai Kahan, “ Oslinnoye Pogrebenie,” in * Razs- 
vyet,” 1881); “Gemul Yesharim ? (3 vols., 2. 1876) 
and *IIa-Yerushshah? (8 vols., čb. 1878-84), two 
novels descriptive of Jewish life; “Nekam Berit” 
(ib. 1884), a sketch of contemporary Jewish culture. 

The “Simhat Hanef,” although printed after “ Ha- 
To‘eh,” was nevertheless written before it. Smo- 
lenskin, who was a Biblical enthusiast, argued in 
this work that “Hamlet” and “ Faust ” echo respect- 
ively Ecclesiastes and the Book of Job. His “ Ha- 
To‘eh be-Darke ha-Hay yim ? consisted originally of 
only three volumes, but in the second edition (1876) 
a fourth volume was added. "This work is in real- 
ity a long series of independent narratives; it shows 
how its hero, Joseph the Orphan, passed through 
different stages of misery from childhood to matu- 
rity. In fact, it is his own biography, modeled after 
Dickens’ “David Copperfield,” but more compre- 
hensive. While this work is undoubtedly the most 
graphic one written by Smolenskin, his “‘Am 
‘Olam,” in which he expounded his nationalistic 
ideas and his Messianic views, is no less impor- 
tant. He contends that the Jews are not only a 
religious sect, but that they are a nation, and that it 
is toward nationality they should strive. The “‘Am 
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*Olam " is the first Hebrew book in which the Mes- 
sianic idea is entirely freed: from the religious ele- 
ment. The Messianic era, he argues, will be that 
in which the Jews will have achieved political and 
moral emancipation. He declaims against fanati- 
cism, but at the same time he exhorts the Jews to 
consider themselves a nation. He also refutes the 
theory of Mendelssohn, who declared that Judaism 
is nothinp more than a religious confession; and 
against this theory he wrote a series of articles in 
* Ha-Shahar,? under the title *'Et la-Ta'at." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bernfeld, in JJa-Maggüid, xxix, No, 8; 
Brainin, in Jfa-Shiloah, iii. 244, 434, 521; idem, Perez b. 
Mosheh Smolenskin, Warsaw, 1896; M. Kahan, in Kenesget 
Yisrael, i. 249 et 3eq.: Levysohn, in Ha-Maggid, xxix. No. 
10; H. S. Slonimski, in Ha-Zefirah, xii. 86; N. Slouschz, Lo 
Renaissance de la Littérature Hébraique, pp. 177 et seq. 
Paris, 1903; A. Zederbaum, in Ha-Meliz, xxv. 135; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post - Mendels. pp. 369 et seq. 
S. M. Set, 
‘SMYRNA: Seaport of Asia Minor, in the Tur- 
kish vilayet of Aidin. The city had a Jewish pop- 
ulation as early as the time of the martyrdom of 
Polyearp in the second century, although there is no 
further mention of Jews there until 1605, despite the 
fact that the neighboring towns had conununities 
even before the Spanish expulsion. The refugees 
from Spain did not go directly to Smyrna in a body, 
but settled there gradually, their numbers being 
augmented by their coreligionists from Angora, 
Janina, Crete, Corfu, and (more recently) Russia. 
During the Greek revolution, on the other hand, 
many Jews removed to Turkey in Europe. 
The congregation of Smyrna was founded by 
Joseph Escapa, the first chief rabbi, in 1681; 
it was the center of all the communities of Asta 
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Jewish Quarter of Smyrna. 
(From a photograph.) 


Minor and preserved almost the entire body of their 
rabbinical responsa until the city was destroyed by 
fire in 1841, although even then some responsa and 
copies of communal Jaws were saved. In 1772 every 
synagogue in Smyrna was burned, and for twenty- 
eight years the Jews of the city had no place of wor- 
ship. In the course of time, however, other syna- 
gogues were built, among them the Talmud Torah 
Synagogue, destroyed in 1888. "Three years later 
there swept through the Jewish quarter a fire that 
left in ashes all the synagogues with the exception 
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of the Shalom. Three Jewish quarters and a por- 
tion of the Christian quarter were devastated by 
fire in 1881, 1,500 Jewish houses being destroyed 
and 5,000 Jews being rendered homeless. . About 
forty houses were burned in 1908. Seismic disturb- 
ances are frequent, and the city has been entirely 
destroyed by earthquakes no less than six times, the 
most disastrous occurring in 1688, in which, accord- 
ing to the * Welo Od Ela" of Elijah Cohen (8myr- 
na, 1858), 400 Jews, including the chief 
Disasters. rabbi, Aaron ben Hay yim, were killed. 
Smyrna had ten epidemics of cholera 
between 1770 and 1865, and in the latter year the 
daily Jewish death-rate varied from five to twenty, 
while on one day it rose to 100. In 1892 the plague 
broke out in the city, when, as on many other oc- 
casions of distress, the community was aided by the 
government and 
by the Protes- 
tant missions. 
This scourge has 
swept the city 
repeatedly, and 
various infec- 
tious diseases oc- 
casionally rav- 
age its unhealth- 
ful and over- 
crowded ghetto. 
The charge of 
ritual murder 
hasbeen brought 
against the Jews 
of Smyrna sev- 
eral times, nota- 
bly in the latter 
part of theeight- 
eenth century, 
and in 1864, 
1872, 1874, 1876, 
1888, and 1901, 
all these accusa- 
tions being rce- 
futed. The most 
important of 
these charges were made in 1872 and 1901. In 
the former year the body of a Greek child was found 
in a small stream in the Armenian quarter, and the 
Greeks in revenge, after murdering a Jew- and a 
Jewess, attacked the ghetto, which was defended by 
the inhabitants until the arrival of the police. On 
March 9, 1901, a young Greek named Anesti Kalio- 
pulos suddenly disappeared, and, all search for him 
proving fruitless, the Greeks thereupon prepared to 
attack the Jews.  Kiamil Pasha, the governor-gen- 
eral, at once called out the garrison and the police, 
while many of the Jewish population armed them- 
selves for defense. A conflict ensued during which 
several Greeks were wounded, and in the confu- 
sion Kaliopulos was found in a dazed condition. 
The Jews of Smyrna have been important figures 
in the city'shistory. In the seventeenth century, as 
dragomans for European mercliants, several of them 
hell the key to the commerce of Smyrna, and in 
view of their large profit paid a heavier tax to the 
community thau did the Jewish merchants them- 
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Interior of the Principal Synagogue at Smyrna. 
(From a photograph.) 
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selves. Many Jewsstill occupy similar positions with 
the various consulates and banking-houses. In1718 
Moses Soncino was controller of the 
custom-house; Moses Arditi was gov- 
ernmental treasurer in 1819. In 1852 
Jacob Gabai and later Danon, Samuel 
Segura, and Isaac Pasha were members of the-mu- 
nicipal council, and Johanan Cohen was dragoman 
for the governor-general. Among the present (1905) 
municipal officers may be mentioned Jacob Effendi 
Saul, in the bureau of political affairs; Jacob de 
Vidas, censor; Nissim Levy, member of the adminis- . 
trative board; Toledano, member of the board of 
health; and Danon, city physician. The municipal 
courts always include Jewish members; Nissim 
Strugo has served repeatedly as a member of official 
committecs, and Hayyim Polaco has held the presi- 
dency of the 
Smyrna cham- 
berof commerce. 
Several Jews of 
Smyrna have 
also won distinc- 
tion abroad, 
among them 
David Leon, a 
Parisian finan- 
cier. 

Since the sev- 
enteenth cen- 
tury there have 
been many Jew- 
ish physicians in 
the city; these 
include Behor 
Strugo, Azariah 
Strugo, Abra- 
ham Castro, 
and Angelino, 
plague special- 
ists; as well as 
Fano Pascha, a 
military surgeon 
and president of 
the Jewish hos- 
pital. The Jews of Smyrna entered the Euro- 
pean trade in 1744; recently their commerce has 
declined. although they stil export cereals, figs, 
raisins, scammony, opium, oil, hides, carpets, lico- 
rice, ore, and beans. The manufacture of clothing 
and that of carpets are important industries, several 
factories being maintained in the city. 

Literature on exclusively rabbinical subjects has 
been extensively fostered, and more than 300 vol- 
umes have been issued from the presses of Smyrna. 
The first printing-press was established there in 
1660, and four are still in operation. "The earliest 
Jewish paper was the “Puerta del Oriente,” which 
was founded by Pincherle in 1846; of the five peri- 
odieals subsequently founded, three—“ La Buena 
Esperanza," “El Novelista,” and “ El Messerret "— 
are still published. 

About 1690 Solomon of Ciaves, a rich Dutch mer- 
chant, arrived at Smyrna: later he built the syna- 
gogue which bears the name of Bikkur Holim, and he 
also purchased the Jewish quarter called Yebesh. 


Occupa- 
tions. 


Smyrna 
Snail 


Moses Soncino, who has already been mentioned, 
built the synagogue which bears his name, taking as 
his model the Smyrniot mosque Hissar Jami‘, other 
members of his family also rendered important 
Services to the community. In 1839 the two broth- 
érs Chelebi and Menahem Hajez rebuilt the Talmud 
Torah Synagogue, while Johanan Cohen took the 
initiative in founding a lazaretto containing 156 
small houses for the poor. 

The city contains ten synagogues and eight prayer- 
houses. Of the synagogues the oldest is the Portu- 
guese, which was in existence in 1710, closely fol- 
lowed by the Mahazike Torah (1722), the Bikkur 
Holim (1724), and the Algazi (1728). The other 
synagogues are the Shalom (1800), the 
Talmud Torah (rebuilt in 1888), the 
‘Ez Hayyim (repaired in 1851), the Bet 
Lewi (1898), and the Sengnora and 
Forasteros, both of unknown date. The sacred 
scrolls at Smyrna number 150. While numerous 
yeshibot former- 
ly existed in the 
city, the great 
maiority of 
them have dis- 
appeared, and 
those which re- 
main have but 
a scanty attend- 


Syna- 
gogues. 


ance, Smyrna 
has had three 


Jewish cemeter- 
ies. Of the first 
all traces have 
disappeared, 
while the second 
is a large field 
containing no 
monuments of 
value for chron- 
ological data. 
The third ceme- 
tery, which is 
situated outside 
the city, dates 
from 1886; there is likewise a small burying-ground 
at Burnahat, near Smyrna, which is five years older. 

The intellectual status of the Jewish community, 
except as regards candidates for the rabbinate, was 
formerly very low; but in 1847 Abraham Enriquez 
founded a Talmud Torah, which was enlarged in 
1871 and which now (1905) accommodates 500 chil- 
dren. In 1878 the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
founded a school for boys, followed in the next year 
by one for girls, while a public school was estab- 
lished in 1898; none of these institutions has, how- 
ever, proved altogether successful. In 1903 Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild presented 70,000 francs for 
the construction of anew Talmud Torah. In addi- 
tion, many Jewish pupils are educated in the Catho- 
lic and Protestant institutions of the city. 

The social condition of the Jews, as compared 
with adherents of other creeds, has been one of much 
vicissitude in Smyrna. According to the archives 
found in the Orthodox Greek community, and dated 
March 17, 1781, the Greeks, Jews, and Armenians 
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were required to pay their taxes to the treasury of 
the Greek community that it might remit them to 
the government, while according to the “‘Abodat 
Massa" the Jewish community paid the Greeks 
150,000 piasters to discharge its debt. In the 
course of time the condition of the Jews improved 
greatly and is now excellent. 

A. Jewish hospital was maintained by the Roths- 
childs of Vienna after the year 1840, although one 
had been established in the city about thirty-five 
years before. This Rothschild infirmary, which 
superseded the older institution, was later enlarged ; 
but since the community did not add to the an- 
nual subvention of 15,000 piasters, the baron, who 
for several years had borne the entire ex pense, aban- 
doned the institution, which then resumed its old 
name of “The Jewish Hospital.” There are in 
Smyrnà numerous benevolent societies, the principal 
being as follows: the Bikkur Holim and the Bikkur 
Holim shel Nashim, which serve as a hebra kaddisha ; 
| the Kuppat Re- 
hizah and the 
Hebrat Lewa- 
yah, both de- 
voted to render- 
ing honors to the- 
dead; the He- 
bra Kedosha 
shel  Kebarim, 
which keeps the 
cemetery in 
good order; the 
Emet wa-Zedck, 
which assists im- 
poverished fam- 
ilies in time of 
mourning; the 
‘Ozer Dallim 
(originally 
called Gab- 
ba'e : Zedakah), 
founded by Be- 
hor Danon in 
1879 as the first 
institution of its 
kind in Turkey, and reestablished in 1888 and 
1894, its purpose being the support of 260 pau- 
per families, among which it distributes small sums 
every Friday ; the Haknasat Orehim, which provides 
for needy strangers; the Hayyat ‘Aniyyeka, which 
cares for the pauper sick; the Malbish 'Arummim 
and the Nashim Zadkaniy yot, which clothe the chil- 
dren of the poor; the Midrash Shelomoh, the Magen 
Dawid, and the Or ha-Hayyim, which read the 
Psalms on Sabbaths, applying their income to the 
support of the poor; and the Mohar u-Mattan, which 
dowers indigent girls. 

Among the benefactors of the Jewish community 
of Smyrna may be mentioned: Alexander Sidi, who 
purchased the cemetery of Burnabat in 1881; Moses 
b. Ghayyat; Hayyim Argi and his wife; Jacob Me- 
lamed ; Nissim Levy ; Abraham Pardo; the Baron and 
Baroness de Hirsch: and Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child. Behor Danon has been the radical reformer 
of Smyrna, and the initiator of the establishment of 
the Rothschild hospital and of the society called 
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‘Ozer Dallim, and Nissim Crespin has been a prime 
mover in the foundation of the schools of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle at Smyrna. Among the 
famous Jews who have visited the city may be men- 
tioned Moses Montefiore and his wife, as well as the 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild. In 1879 the society 
jemilut Hasadim was authorized to establish a lot- 
tery from which the Talmud Torah and the school 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle derived much 
profit. The abuse of its privileges, however, led to 
the suppression of the lottery, although in 1908 a 
new one was organized for the benefit of the hospital 
and the Talmud Torah, and is still in existence. 

One of the misfortunes of the Oriental Jewish com- 
munity is the rabbinical problem arising from per- 
sonal intrigues on the part of the leading men, and 
sometimes of the rabbis themselves. Soon after the 
establishment of the community of Smyrna in 1681, 
Azariah Joshua Ashkenazi was elected as the col- 

league of the chief rabbi Joseph Es- 

Disputes capa. The next chief rabbi, Hayyim 

of Rabbis. Benveniste, became the sole head of 

the community, but, being opposed by 
a portion of the congregation, he was imprisoned by 
the governor; Aaron Lapapa thereupon received a 
call from Magnesia, thus becoming the head of the 
opposition. In 1689 a quarrel broke out between the 
community and the people, which was ended only 
on the intervention of Chief Rabbi Fresco of Con- 
stantinople. In 1886 the chief rabbi Hayyim Pa- 
lacci became involved in various quarrels with 
the members of the community, and the chief rab- 
binate of Constantinople sent R. Samuel Danon to 
arbitrate. He proved incompetent, however, and 
Palacci finally went to the synagogue, opened the 
Ark, sat on the floor, fasted, and wept. By a curi- 


Jewish Hawkers of Smyrna. 
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ous coincidence a severe earthquake occurred a few 
moments later, and the people, interpreting this 
as a mark of divine judgment, ceased all hostility 
against their rabbi. After Palacci’s death the chief 
rabbi of Magnesia, Joseph Hakim, was chosen as 
the head of the Jewish community of Smyrna, but 
his incompetency finally resulted in his supersession 
by Abraham Palacci, whose election was ratified by 
the government in 1870. On his death in 1899 the 
community was again divided into two hostile 
camps, one faction desiring the election of Solomon 
Palacci, and the other wishing to have no more rab- 
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bis of his family. All efforts to settle the dispute 
have proved vain, and Joseph Ben-Sefior, the chief 
rabbi finally chosen, is not recognized by the govern- 
ment. This partizan strife has resulted in the custom 
of frequently having two chief rabbis simultaneous- 
ly, the list being as follows: Joseph Escapa and Aza- 
riah Joshua Ashkenazi; Hayyim Benveniste and 
Aaron Lapapa; Solomon Levi and Jacob ibn Na'im; 
Solomon Levi and Israel Benveniste; Elijah Cohen ; 
Abraham Ben-Ezra and Jacob Saul; Hayyim Moda‘i 
and Isaac Mayo; Hayyim David Abulafia; Jacob 
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Albagli; Joseph Hazan and Isaac Mayo; Solomon 
Ben-Ezra; Isaac Navarro; David Amado; Joshua 
Abraham Judah; Yom-Tob Danon; Hayyim Pa- 
lacci; Joseph Hakim; Abraham Palacci; and the 
present non-official chief rabbi Joseph Ben-Sefior. 
The Jews form a considerable part of the popu- 
lation in twelve wards of Smyrna, and are numer- 
ous also in the suburbs of Burnabat, Bunar Bashi, 
Alay Bey, and Cordelio. The community, which 
now (1905) numbers 25,500 out of a total population 
of 201,000, is governed by a chief rabbi and two 
councils, the one clerical and the other lay; the de- 
cisions of the councils are binding on the chief rabbi, 
who forms the bond of union between the govern- 


ment and the community. 
D. A. Ga. 


SNAIL: Rendering given in the English ver- 
sions for “shabbelul,” which occurs only in Ps. lviii. 
9 (A. V. S. An equivalent rendering is given by 
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the Targum and the Talmud; the Septuagint and 
Vulgate give “wax.” The idea of melting away, 
expressed in the passage referred to, may have 
arisen from the trail of slime which this mollusk 
leaves behind as it crawls, or from its retirement, 
or “melting away,” into cracks and crevices. 
There are numerous and various mollusks in Syria 
and Palestine. For “homet” (Lev. xi. 30), which 
the Authorized Version renders by “snail,” see 
LIZARD. 

The shabbelul serves as a cure for boils (Shab. 
77b). Of the homet itis said that at birth it is of 
the size of a lentil. Other conchylia are com- 
prised under the name of “halazon " (see Sanh. 91a); 
‘Ab. Zarah 98b). The “melting away ” of the snail 
on its walk is referred to in M. K. 6b. In the egg 
of the snail the white is not separated from the yolk 
( Ab. Zarah 40a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 268; Lewysohn, Zo- 
ologie des Talmuds, p. 279. 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


SNEEZING. See ASUSA. 


SNOWMAN, ISAAC: English artist; born in 
London 1874; educated at the City of London 
School. In 1890 he entered the Royal Academy 
School, where he gained a free medal, and afterward 
ascholarship in the Institution of British Artists. 
He joined the Maccabean pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine in 1897, and he has shown his interest in Jew- 
ish matters by his drawings “A Difficult Passage 
in the Talmud” and “The Blessing of Sabbath 
Lights,” as well as by his * Early Morning Prayer in 
theSynagogue." Of his paintings, which have been 
devoted mainly to portraits and domestic views, 
“Children’s Voices” (1901) attracted a great deal of 
attention, and * The Bride" (1904) has become very 
popular. He has exhibited also a study of “ Sarda- 
napalus," as well as “The Wailing-Place at Jerusa- 
lem” and “The Proclamation of Joseph as Ruler of 
Egypt." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The New Era Ilustrated Magazine, New 

York, Jan., 1905; Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-9). 


SOAVE, MOSES: Italian Hebraist; born in 
Venice March 28, 1820; died there Nov. 27, 1882. 
He supported himself as a private tutor in Venetian 
Jewish families, and collected a library containing 
many rare and valuable works. Two years before 
his death he gave up teaching, and devoted himself 
entirely to study. In addition to numerous articles 
which appeared in Italian Jewish periodicals he 
wrote biographies of Sara Copia Sullam, Amatus 


Lusitanus, Abraham de Balmes, Shabbethai Don-. 


nolo, and Leon de Modena. He was, besides, the 
editor of Isacco Israelita's “Guida dei Medici" 
(* Manhig ha-Rofe'im "), translated from an old He- 
brew manuscript (Venice, 1861); and wrote “Dei 
Soncino, Celebri Tipograti Italiani nel Secoli XV.- 
XVI." (Venice, 1878). 

S. U. C. 


SOBERNHEIM, JOSEPH FRIEDRICH: 
German physician and author of medical works; 
born at Königsberg in 1808; died at Berlin Jan. 80, 
1846. He published at Berlin, where he had settled 
as a physician, a number of medical treatises, of 
which the following is a list in the chronological 


order of their publication: * Behandlung der Krank- 
heiten des Menschen" (1833-36), à German translation 
of the Latin work of Von Frank; “ Allgemeine Ge- 
sundheitslehre für Alle Stände ” (1884); “ Handbuch 
der Arzeneimittellehre in Tabellarischer Form" 
(1836), afterward revised and reedited several times; 
* Deutschlands Heilquellen in Physikalischer, Chem- 
ischer und Therapcutischer Beziehung" (1886); 
“Praktische Diagnostic der Inneren Krankheiten” 
(1887); “Handbuch der Praktischen Toxicologic” 
(1838), in collaboration with Fr. Simon; “Specielle 
Pathologie und Therapie ? (1839-40), adapted from 
the Latin work of Von Frank; * Tabule Pharma- 
cologice Usui Medico-Practico Dictæ ” (1843) ; and 
* Elemente der Allgemeinen Physiologie ” (1844). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 347; Oettinger, Moni- 
leur des Dates, s.v. 


S. M. SEL. 
SOBIESKI, JOHN. See Joun SOBIESKI. 


SOBORTEN : Townin Bohemia, whose commu- 
nity is probably one of the oldest in the province. 
The community of.Soborten includes parts of the 
Teplitz, Dux, and Karlitz districts, The synagogue 
has a tower, with a clock, and two lamps respect- 
ively bearing the dates 1553 and 1604. Fora time 
the cemetery at Soborten was used as a burial-place 
by the community of Dresden. Many gravestones 
bear the inscription “ Mi-Geresh Prag,” marking the 
graves of Jews who were driven from Prague, some 
of whom died as martyrs. Until 1848 the Jews of 
Soborten were confined to the ghetto—the Juden- 
gasse, as it is still called. For some time the com- 
munity formed a part of the Leitmeritz district 
rabbinate, but in 18883 it gained independence and 
elected as its rabbi Hayyim (Heinrich) Galandauer 
(author of * Der Socialismus im Bibel und Talmud ”). 
Soborten has a Jewish population of 150. 

s. H. Ga. 

SOBOTNIKI. See SUBBOTNIKI. 


SOBROMONTE, TREVINO DE. See Tre- 
VINO. | 
SOCIALISM: Theory of civil polity which ad- 
vocates public collective ownership, production, 
and distribution. Jews have been prominently 
identified with the modern Socialist movement from 
its very inception. The small circle of the first dis- 
ciples of Saint-Simon in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century numbered among its members two 
Jewish young men of Portuguese origin, the broth- 
ers Isaac and Emile PÉnEIRE. A generation later, 
when the apostles of Saint-Simonism had distin- 
guished themselves in various fields of science and 
industry, the Péreire brothers won fame and fortune 
as the builders of the first French railway, and be- 
came the leading bankers and financiers of the sec- 
ond empire. 
Paris in the thirties and forties was the intellec- 
tual capital of Europe. “Young Germany" was, 
after the Napoleonic wars, under the 


Relation to sway of French democratic ideas. 


Saint- The Socialist theory was regarded as 
Simonism. an application of the principles of 
democracy to the industrial organiza- 

tion of society ; and it was but natural that it should 
soon enlist the sympathies of the numerous German. 
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refugees who in those days made Paris their head- 
quarters. Karl Ludwig Borne notes in his “Briefe 
aus Paris,” though in a somewhat light vein, the 
appearance of the Saint-Simonists in the advanced 
intellectual circles of Paris. 

The educated German Jews, who were still suffer- 
ing under legal disabilities and social discrimination, 
were active in the Democratic movement of their 
day. The spread of the socialistic faith among the 
German colony at Paris was therefore bound to con- 
vert Jew and Gentile alike. Two of those early 
Jewish converts, Karl Marx and Ferdinand Las- 
SALLE, were to become commanding figures in the 
history of socialism: one as the father of scientific 


socialism, the other as the founder of the German ` 


Socialist party. Marx, the son of a Jewish lawyer 
of Treves, numbered among his ancestors. many 
famous rabbis. "lhechapters on the theory of value 
iu his principal work, *Das Kapital," suggest by 
their subtle analysis an inherited Talmudical bent, 
though his own education was uninfluenced by 
Jewish studies, the family having been converted 
to the Lutheran Church during his early childhood. 
In 1842 he became editor of the “Rheinische Zei- 
tung” at Cologne; but after a short existence the 
journal was suppressed by the Prussian govern- 
ment. Deprived of his newspaper, Marx joined the 
German colony at Paris, and undertook the publica- 
tion of a Democratie magazine, * Deutsch-Franzó- 
sische Jahrbücher," which was to be smuggled into 
Germany and circulated in defiance of the censor. 
He was then a young man of twenty-five, with a 
mind trained in Hegelian philosophy and deeply 
absorbed in political problems; but he had as yet 
given little thought to economics. The controver- 
sics of the Socialists with the old school of Demo- 
crats, as well as the dissensions among the divergent 
socialistic schools, directed his attention to the study 
of political economy. The outcome of these studies 
was his “Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei ? 
(“ Manifesto of the Communist Party ”), written on 
the eve of the Paris revolution of 1848 in collabora- 
tion with Friedrich Engels; in it Marx laid down 
the foundation of his theory. He was one of the 
charter members and leaders of the International 
Working Men’s Association, which was organized 
in London in 1864, and he framed its declaration 
of principles. In 1867 he published the first volume 
of his life-work, “Das Kapital,” which has been 
aptly called “the Bible of modern Socialism.” This 

was to be followed by three other 


Karl Marx. volumes; but his work was cut short - 


by his death (March 14, 1888). Two 
posthumous volumes were published by Engels, 
Marx’s lifelong friend and literary executor. 

The essence of Marx’s theory, which won for it 
the name “scientific socialism,” as distinguished 
from the “Utopian socialism” of his precursors, is 
the principle of social evolution. While Utopian 
Socialism sets before mankind an ethical ideal of a 
perfect society, and hopes for its ultimate accept- 
ance by virtue of its inherent beauty, Marx main- 
tains that the industrial evolution of capitalistic so- 
cicty leads toward socialism, regardless of its ethical 
merits, and that, moreover, this industrial process 
molds ethical standards in consonance with the 


industrial tendencies of the time. Industrial evolu- 
tion thus being held to be independent of current 
opinions, it follows that no opposition is able to 
prevent the transformation of modern society on 
socialistic lines. 

It is evident that this adaptation of the theolog- 
ical dogma of predestination to sociology must beget 
much the same confidence in Socialist believers ag 
was inspired by the teachings of Mohammed in 
Arab warriors. Itisonly in recent years that dissent- 
ing views have gained currency within the Socialist 
fold. The movement for revision of the accepted 
creed is led by another German Jew, Eduard BERN- 
STEIN, at present a member of the German imperial 
Parliament. 

Social Democracy as a political movement in Ger- 
many began with Ferdinand LASSALLE, who in 1844 

went to Paris, where he came under 

Ferdinand the influence of the Socialists. In 

Lassalle. 1848 he worked on the staff of Karl 

Marx's *Neue Rheinische Zeitung." 

He took an active partin the revolutionary agitation 

of that year; and during the reactionary period 

which followed he devoted his time to scientific 
research, 

Socialism in Germany in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century was an academic theory which ap- 
pealed to a college-bred middle-class audience with 
à sprinkling of self-taught working men. When 
Lassalle actively identified himself with the move- 
ment in 1862, he directed it into the channels of 
practical politics, conducting his campaign of edu- 
cation upon the issue of manhood suffrage. His 
brilliancy as a popular orator, coupled with great 
learning, made his propagandic tour a series of 
personal triumphs. He organized the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Arbeiterverein (General Labor Union of 
Germany), of which he became the first president. 
The aims of the association were to secure manhood 
suffrage and government credit for the establishment 
of cooperative industries. Lassalle was fatally 
wounded in a duel and died on Aug. 81, 1864; but 
the Social Democratic agitation still grew, even in 
spite of factional dissensions. In 1867, upon the 
creation of the North German Federation, Prince 
Bismarck introduced manhood suffrage for the elec- 
tion of the members of the popular branch of the . 
new federal Parliament. Seven years later the two 
warring Socialist factions, the “Lassalleaner” and 
the “Hisenacher,” united, becoming the Social 


Democratic party. 


The repeal of the legal disabilities of the Jews in 
Germany has removed the incentive to radicalism 
among them. On the other hand, the.political de- 
velopment of Germany has made a 
place for its middle class (“ Bürger- 
thum ”) among the ruling classes. As 
the majority of the German Jews be- 
long to the middle class, the cause for persistent op- 
position to the government has disappeared ; and the 
Jews now divide on party lines like all other citizens. 
Still there are a number of Jews prominent in the 
councils of the Social Democratic party; the most 
notable examples being Paul Singer, a retired cloth- 
ing manufacturer, for many years a Social Demo- 
cratic leader in the imperial Parliament, and Dr. 
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Victor Adler, the acknowledged leader of the Aus- 
trian Social Democracy. 

While in Germany socialism has attracted individ- 
ualJews, in Russia it has become a movement of 
the Jewish masses. During the reign of Alexander 
II. the high schools and universities were thrown 
open to Jews. All classes, rich and poor alike, 
eagerly embraced the educational opportunities 
thus offered: and in the eighth decade of the nine- 
teenth century Jews contributed a large contingent 
of the students. As in Germany, education quick- 
ened their resentment of legal discrimination against 
their race. "This was the time when the universities 
became the hotbeds of socialistic agitation: the 
Socialists preached and practised the doctrine of 
equal rights, without distinction of race or creed; 
and the Jewish student, welcomed as a social equal, 
began to fecl like one of the Russian people. Asa 
natural consequence, numbers of Jewish students 
threw themselves into the Russian socialistic and 
revolutionary movement. The anti-Jewish riots of 
the next decade produced a strong reaction against 
this socialistic sentiment; furthermore the wave of 
emigration to the United States carried away many 
Jewish Socialists, while others joined the ranks of 
the Palestinians (the forerunners of the Zionists). 
Anti-Semitism made rapid progress among univer- 
sity students; and even the populist faction of the 
Socialists (* Narodniki ”) fell under its influence. 

The revival of socialistic agitation in the nineties 
found a fruitful field among the Jewish working 
men and women in the Pale of Settlement. In 1897 
was organized the Jiidischer Arbeiter-Bund von 
Littauen und Polen (Jewish Labor Federation of 
Lithuania and Poland), which grew rapidly in 
spite of persecution, and soon became the strongest 

and best-organized body of Socialist 


The working men in Russia. The organ- 
Arbeiter- ization and growth of the Bund have 
Bund. been among the principal causes of 


the recent revulsion of Russian public 
sentiment in favor of the Jews. Formerly the indi- 
vidual Jewish Socialists counted as Jews only in so 


far as they offered another justification for the anti- 
Semitic policy of the government; while with the 


revolutionary Socialists they passed as Russians, and 
as such reflected no credit upon the Jewish race. The 
Bund made its appearance as a distinctively Jew- 
ish organization, and demanded recognition for the 
Jewish working class. The newspaper-reading Rus- 
sian public outside the Pale had been convinced by 
the anti-Semitic press that the Jews were a race of 
parasites, and that there was no laboring class 
among them; the existence of the Bund was in itself 
the most conclusive refutation of this charge. 

The Bund marks a new departure in the progress- 
ive movement among the Jews. Heretofore assimi- 
lation with the dominant race has been the first 
article of faith with all Liberal and Democratic 
Jews. 
claims of the Jewish people asa distinct nationality. 
It takes for its model Austria with her polyglot 
population, where the principal Slavonic tribes, the 
Poles, the Ruthenians, and the Bohemians, are con- 
tending, not without success, for linguistic auton- 
omy, as distinguished from territorial autonomy. 


The Bund, on the contrary, asserts the - 


The advocacy of this principle by the Bund has 
brought it into conflict with the cosmopolitan tend- 
ency of the Socialist movement. It is contended 
by the opponents of the Bund that its policy creates 
division within the Socialist ranks. It must be 
noted, however, that the Bünd addresses itself to 
those classes of the Jewish people which under the 
existing social conditions rarely, if ever, come into 
contact with otherraces. At thesame time all other 
Russian and Polish Socialist organizations still con- 
tain a large and influential Jewish membership. 

The Jewish exodus from Russia drafted to the 
United States large numbers of Socialists, mostly 

college and university students, who 
In must be reckoned among the pioneers 
the United of the Socialist parties in America. 

States. Their main field of activity was the 

| ghetto. But the masses of Jewish 
workmen and tradesmen who were educated by this 
propaganda scattered throughout the country in 
pursuit of employment or business opportunities 
aud became * the pedlers of socialism " among their 
shopmates and neighbors. The city of Haverhill, 
Mass., which elected the first Socialist mayor in the 
United States, is a notable example of the prosely- 
tizing work of Russo-Jewish Socialists. The Rus- 
sian Jews themselves have contributed their quota 
to the rank and file, as well as to the leaders, of the 
American Socialist parties. One of the prominent 
national leaders is Morris HrirrqurT, a young Russo- 
Jewish attorney in New York, author of “The 
History of Socialism in the United States" (New 
York, 1903). 

The Jewish Socialist movement in America has 
created a Socialist literature in the Yiddish language. 
The first attempt to present socialism to the Jews in 
their own language was made in 1874, when two 
young Russian Jews, Aaron LIEBERMANN (d. 1880) 
and M. Winchevsky, published in Vienna a small 
magazine entitled “Ha-Emet.” It addressed itself 
to the intellectual class of the Russian Jews—the 
MaskKrLIM—and was printed in Hebrew, their lit- 
erary language. This publication, however, was 


short-lived. 
Socialist papers in Yiddish were then established 


(in the early eighties), first in London, and later 
in New York: the New York daily * Vorwürts " now 
has a large circulation and has recently moved into 
its own building. A monthly magazine, “Die Zu- 
kunft,” likewise published in New York, is popular- 


izing scientifle socialism among advanced Yiddish 


rcaders. 

Jd | I. A. H. 

SOCIÉTÉ DES ÉTUDES JUIVES: Society 
for the study of Jewish history and literature, and 
especially of the history and literature of the Jews 
of France; its headquarters are in Paris.’ It was 
founded in 1880, chiefly through the efforts of Daron 
James Edouard de Rothschild, Isidore Loeb, Arsène 
Darmesteter, Charles Netter, and especially Chief 
Rabbi Zadoc Kahn. In harmony with its purpose, 
it publishes the quarterly *Revue des Etudes 
Juives? as well as works bearing on Jewish sub- 
jects, grants subventions for books of that character, 
and organizes public lectures. The society is com- 
posed of corporate members, who pay a minimum 


- 
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annual fee of 25 francs; of life-members, who pay a 
minimum initiation fee of 400 francs; and of charter 
members, the minimum entrance-fee for whom is 
1,000 francs; both the latter classes being exempt 
from all annual dues. The organization received 
oflicial recognition in a decree dated Dec. 6, 1896, and 
is consequently empowered to accept legacies and 
donations. Its annual revenue is about 13,000 
francs. Since its foundation Israel Lévi has been 
secretary óf its editorial board. 

The works published by the society are strictly 
scientific in character. . The list of contributors con- 
tains the names of Léon Bardinet, Cagnat, Abraham 
Cahen, Arsène and James Darmesteter, Joseph Der- 


enbourg, Rubens Duval, H. Graetz, H. Gross, S. - 


Halberstam, Joseph Halévy, Zadoc Kahn, David 
Kaufmann, Meyer Kayserling, Alexander Kohut, 
François Lenormant, Isidore Loeb, Immanuel Löw, 
Simeon Luce, Marco Mortara, Adolf Neubauer, 
Jules Oppert, Ernest Renan, Ulysse Robert, Moritz 
Steinschneider, and Maurice Vernes. The chief 
contributors at the present time (1905) are: Elkan 
N. Adler, Wilhelm Bacher, Ludwig Blau, A. Büch- 
ler, Abraham Epstein, Ignaz Goldziher, Baron David 
Günzburg, A. Harkavy, M. Lambert, Israel Lévi, 
5. Poznanski, M. Schwab, and Solomon and Théo- 
dore Reinach. 

In addition to the * Revue," which has reached its 
fiftieth volume, and the * Annuaires " of the first four 
years, the society has published: “Tables du Calen- 
drier Juif Depuis l'Ere Chrétienne Jusqu'au Dix- 
Huitième Siècle avec la Concordance des Dates 
Juives et des Dates Chrétiennes”; “La Littérature 
des Pauvres dans le Bible,” by Isidore Loeb; “Gallia 
Judaica," by H. Gross; “Textes d'Auteurs Grecs et 
Romains Rélatifs au Judaisme," by Théodore Rei- 
nach; and the complete works of Flavius Josephus, 
translated into French under the supervision of Thé- 
odore Reinach (vol. i., * Antiquités Judaiques," i.-v., 
by Weill; iii., “ Antiquités Judaiques,” xi.-xv., by 
Champnard ; vii., parti., “Contre Apion,” by Blum). 

The society is preparing a French translation of 
the works of Philo, a corpus of inscriptions, another 
of laws relating to the Jews, and a register of docu- 


ments referring to the Jews in France. For the 
scries of public lectures which it has organized, it 


has secured the cooperation of Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, . Ernest Renan, Gaston Paris, Maspero, 
Diculafoy, Cagnat, Baron Carra de Vaux, Albert 
and Jean Réville, Victor Bérard, Guillaume Guizot, 
and others. 


" I. L. 

SOCIETIES, LEARNED: Nearly every Jew- 
ish community possessed, or still possesses, various 
Societies aiming to propagate Jewish learning. 
There have been societies for the study of the Talmud 
("hebrah shas”), of the Mishnah (*hebrah mishna- 
yot”), and of other works of less importance, such 
as ^'En Ya'akob," “Hayye Adam,” etc. To the 
hebrah shas belonged those Jews who were versed in 
Talmud; to the hebrah mishnayot, those whose Tal- 
mudical training was more limited: and to the other 
hebrot, the rest of the people. The members of each 
society usually devoted a couple of hours daily to 
the study in common of their respective subjects. 
in some communities, however, the members of the 


hebrah shas did not study the Talmud in common, - 
but each member had one or more Talmudical trea- 
tises allotted to him, the study of which he was re- 
quired to complete during the ensuing twelvemonth; 
so that among the members the whole Talmud 
might be finished within the year. Theeve of Pass- 
over was usually fixed for the celebration of the 
completion of this study. 

All these societies, however, were mainly of a re- 
ligious character; and their scope of activity was 
limited to the religious branches of Jewish lit- 
erature, excluding all subjects not directly related 
to the ceremonial lawsand publie worship. Even the 
study of the Bible, with the exception of the Penta- 
teuch, was neglected. But under Mendelssohn's 
influence a learned society properly so-called was 
founded in 1783 at Kónigsberg by Isaac Euchel and 
Mendel Bresslau. It was called * Hebrat Doreshe 
Leshon ‘Eber,” or Mr'assEFIM, after the name 
of the Hebrew periodical * Ha-Meassef” published 
by its members. This periodical contained Hebrew 
poems, literary compositions, and essays both on rab- 
binical and on secular subjects. After a period of 
about twenty years the society ceased to exist. Under 
the guidance of E. Gans, L. Zunz, and others, a new 
society was founded in 1823 at Berlin having for its 

name * Verein für Cultur und Wissen- 
The Verein schaft des Judenthums." Itsaim was 
für Cultur. to unite modern culture with ancient 

Judaism; and for this purpose it pub- 
lished a periodical in German, devoted to scientific 
essays on various subjects. Among the members of 
this society were Heinrich Heine, Moses Moser, and 
many others who subsequently occupied prominent 
positions in the German literary and scientific world. 
However, the Verein had a very short existence; it 
dissolved soon after the publication of the first num- 
ber of its “ Zeitschrift,” which, although its German, 
according to Heinrich Heine, left much to be desired 
(* Briefe,” ed. Karpeles, p. 117), contained many ex- 
cellent articles, notably that of Zunz on Rashi. 

A much longer existence was enjoyed by a society 
for the promotion of Jewish literature founded in 
1855 by Ludwig Philippson at Leipsic under the 


name INSTITUT ZUR F6RDERUNG DER IsnaAELITI- 
SOHEAN LITERATUR, It existed for eighteen years, 


and during this period publisbed, in German, about 
eighty works of Jewish history, science, poetry, fic- 
tion, and biography. Here may be mentioned, 
though not strictly a learned society, an interna- 
tional association, founded in Germany in 1864 un- 
der the name * Mekize Nirdamim,” for the publica- 
tion of old Hebrew books and manuscripts. It was 
established first at Lyck, under the direction of Rabbi 
Nathan Adler, Sir Moses Montefiore, and Joseph 
Zedner (London), Albert Cohn (Paris), S. D. Luz- 
zatto (Padua), M. Sachs (Berlin), Eliezer Lipman Sil- 
bermann (Lyck), and M. Straschun (Wilna). Itwas 
later reorganized at Berlin (1885) under the supervi- 
sion of Abraham Berliner (Berlin), Moses Ehrenreich 
(Rome) J. Derenbourg and David 

Mekize  Ginsburg (Paris) S. J. Halberstam 
Nirdamim. (Bielitz), A. Harkavy (St. Petersburg), 
M. Jastrow (Philadelphia) David 

Kaufmann (Budapest), and M. Straschun (Wilna). 
Up to the present year (1905) this society has 
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published forty-two ancient works. In 1885 the 
Deutsch - Israelitischer Gemeindebund founded the 
HISTORISCHE COMMISSION for the collection of ma- 
terial relating to the history of the Jewsin Germany. 
This commission, which is still in existence, has 
published several important works and it like- 
wise established the “Zeitschrift für Geschichte 
der Juden in Deutschland," which was edited by 
Ludwig Geiger (5 vols., Berlin, 1886-92). In 1897 
Max Grunwald founded at Hamburg the Gesell- 
schaft für Jüdische Volkskunde, the aim of which 
is to propagate, by periodical publications (entitled 
* Mittheilungen ”), the study of ecclesiastical art and 
folk-lore. Fifteen issues of these * Mittheilungen ” 
have appeared up to the present. 

'There are very few Jewish learned societies in Aus- 
tria. Besides the various academic associations, 
which are rather of a national than of a learned 
character, only two are of importance; namely, the 
Israelitischer Literaturverein Mendelssohn, founded 
at Vienna in 1894, the aim of which is to promote 
Jewish learning by means of lectures and the publi- 
cation of scientific works;and the Gesellschaft für 
Sammlung und Conservirung von Kunst- und His- 
torischen Denkmiilern des Judenthums, founded at 
"Vienna in 1898. The results of the activity of the 
latter society are given in an annual publication 
entitled “Jahresbericht.” 

Amsterdam in the eighteenth century possessed 
many societies for the promotion of Jewish learning. 
Among them were: Keter Torah; Torah Or; Yesiba 
de los Pintos; Meirat ‘Enayim, called also Yesiba 
Amstelodama; and Tif'eret Bahurim or Yesiba 
Quinta. A similar society to that of the Me'assefim 
in Germany was founded in the last years of that 

century under the name *"'To'elet." 


Austria,  Likeits German prototype, the To'elet 
Holland, enriched Jewish literature with many 

and volumes of Hebrew poems and essays. 
France.  In1888 the Dutch teachers united and 


formed the Society Acmawa, which 
publishes under the same title a monthly magazine 
devoted chiefly to pedagogy. 

An important society for the promotion of Jewish 
learning was founded in France in 1880, the SOCIÉTÉ 
pes Erupes Jurves. Its first president was Baron 
James Edouard de Rothschild, who, by a large sub- 
vention, placed it on a satisfactory financial footing. 
Besides the quarterly publication of the “Revue 
des Etudes Juives,” which is one of the most valu- 
able of thescientific periodicals in the whole of Jew- 
ish journalism, the society has given financial assist- 
ance to authors in the publication of their works. 
It has also published at its own expense many valu- 
able contributions to Jewish science, among which 
the most important is the “Gallia Judaica” of 
Heinrich Gross. The international society known 
as * Alliance Israélite Universelle? may to a certain 
extent be counted among learned societies, the last 
item of its program being “the encouragement of 
publications contributing to the emancipation or 
elevation of the Jews.” Besides a certain number 
of works devoted principally to Jewish statistics and 
the defense of Judaism, which the Alliance has pub- 
lished at its own expense, it has lent its support to 
all learned works of interest to Jews. 


In its short existence the Hebrew Literature Soci- 
ety of London rendered great service to Jewish learn. 
ing. Under the editorship of A. Loewy it published 
a certain number of Jewish works, among which 
was the first volume of the English translation of 
the “Moreh Nebukim,” made by M. Friedländer. 
From the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition held 
in London in 1887—in connection with which there 
were published three volumes bearing 
on Anglo-Jewish history—grew The 
Historical Society of England, founded 
in 1898. This society has issued four volumes of 
transactions and has published a work on Manasseh 
ben Israel by Lucien Wolf and, conjointly with the 
Selden Society, a volume of “Select Pleas from the 
Jewish Exchequer.” In 1902 a new society, the 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies, came into ex- 
istence. Its objects are: the diffusion of knowl- 
edge of Jewish literature, history, and sociology: 
the coordination of the work of literary societies in 
general; the formation of new literary societies; the 
encouragement of the literary activity of Jewish 
social clubs; the establishment of means by which 
the literary efforts of societies may be organized and 
utilized in common; the provision of literary mate- 
rial and guidance for members of the society desirous 
of preparing lectures; the encouragement of inter- 
society meetings and debates; the promotion of 
popular Jewish publications; the organization of 
summer meetings for Jewish studies; and the estab- 
lishment of a circulating library containing works 
on Jewish history and literature. 

An association which exercises a great civilizing 
influence is the SOCIETY FoR TNE PROMOTION OF 
CULTURE AMONG THE JEWS or RussrA, which was 
founded in 1868. Its objects are: to spread the 
knowledge of the Russian language 
among the Jews; to publish and to 
assist others in publishing useful 
works and periodicals in Russian as well as in He- 
brew; and to support the young who are devoting 
themselves to the study of the sciences. During the 
first twenty years of its existence it was regarded by 
the public with indifference, and the number of its 
members and consequently its income were very 
limited; but with the enactment of the restrictive 
laws which excluded the Jews from educational 
establishments, its influence began to grow; and its 
services are now universally recognized. 

The first Jewish learned association in the New 
World was the American Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety, founded at Philadelphia in 1845 by Isaac Leeser. 
During the six years of its existence it published 
under the title “Jewish Miscellany ” fourteen works 
on Jewish matters. In 1851 the building in which 
were stored the slates and books belonging to the 
society was destroyed by fire, and the society there- 
upon ceased to exist. It was succeeded by another 
association, bearing the same name, founded at New 
York in 1873. Its publication committee consisted 
of Gustav Gottheil, Moses Mielziner, 
F. de Sola Mendes, Mareus Jastrow, 
and Moritz Ellinger. As its first pub- 
lication the society issued in 1873 the fourth volume 
of Grütz's *Geschichte der Juden," translated into 
English by James K. Gutheim of New Orleans. In 
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1875 two volumes were issued: (1) “Jewish Family 
Papers; Lettersof a Missionary," by * Gustav Mein- 
hardt” (William Herzberg), translated into English 
by F. de Sola Mendes; and (2) * Hebrew Character- 
istics,” miscellaneous papers from the German, trans- 
lated by Albert H. Louis. In 1873, owing to the com- 
mercial depression which followed the financial panic 
of that year, the society was dissolved. A new as- 
sociation for the publication and dissemination of 
literary, scientific, and religious works was founded 
under the name *Jewish Publication Society of 
America," at à convention held in Philadelphia in 
1888. Its members now (1905) number about 5,000, 
and as a rule it issues four or five publications 
yearly. Of these the most noteworthy have.been: 
“History of the Jews” (the English edition of 
Grütz's * Geschichte der Juden "); “Studies in Juda- 
ism,” by Solomon Schechter: “Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages,” by Israel Abrahams; and the “ Ethics 
of Judaism," by Lazarus. 

In 1892 was founded the American Jewish His- 
torical Society, the objects of which are the collec- 
tion and preservation of material bearing upon the 
history of the Jews in America. The society meets 
annually for the transaction of business and for the 
reading of papers which form the subjects of the 
publications of the association. In 1895 was founded 
in New York the Ohole Shem Association to pro- 
mote and foster the study of Hebrew and other 
Semitic languages and to encourage the study of 
Jewish history and literature. Since its organiza- 
tion the association has inaugurated a series of lec- 
tures in Hebrew, German, and English. In 1895 
and 1896 it published a Hebrew monthly entitled 
“Ner ha-Ma'arabi"; in 1901, * Ha-Modia‘ le-Hoda- 
shim?; and for 1904 it issued an annual entitled 
* Yalkut Ma'arabi." 

J: I. BR. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN CANTORS: 
Founded by Alois Kaiser in Baltimore, Md., May 
14, 1895. Its object is the elevation of the cantor’s 
profession, the furtherance of cohesion among its 
members, and the improvement of musical services 
in the synagogue. While its membership is open 
to all, it is in fact an association of cantors of 
both Conservative and Reform congregations. The 
society selected and arranged the music for the 
"Union Hymnal,” published by the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis in 1897, On the oc- 
casion of the hundredth anniversary of Solomon 
Sulzer’s birthday (1904) the society published a Fri- 
day evening service, with music, selected from 
sSulzer's “Shir Ziyyon.” On March 22, 1904 it held 
a memorial service in New York city in honor of 
the same event, at which addresses were delivered. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year-Book; Report of 

the Society of American Cantors for 1904. 

A, A. KAL 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
CULTURE AMONG THE JEWS OF RUSSIA 
(Hebrew title, Marbe [or Mefize] Haskalah be- 
Yisrael): Society founded at St. Petersburg in 
Dec., 1868, by some of the most prominent Russian 
Jews, e.g., Joseph Yozel Günzburg, who became 
president; hisson Horace Günzburg, first vice-pres- 
ident; Rabbi A. Neumann, second vice-president; 


Leon Rosenthal, treasurer; Abraham Brodski; I. 
Brodski; and others. The aim of the society as set 
forth in its constitution is as follows: 


“To promote culture among the Russian Jews and to infuse 
into them love therefor. To this end the society will endeavor 

to spread the knowledge of the Russian lan- 

guage among them ; it wil! publish and assist 
. Others in publishing useful works and journals 
in Russian, as well as in Hebrew, that will aid in carrying out 
the purposes of the society; and it will. further, assist the 
young in devoting themselves to the pursuit of knowledge and 
of the sciences " (Constitution, § 1). 


Objects. 


The idea of establishing such a society ia Russia 
may have been suggested by the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, which was founded in 1860. The time 
was ripe for such an organization in Russia, inas- 
much as the awakening of the Jews of that coun- 
try to their cultural needs was in progress. "There 
were, however, some drawbacks, on account of which 
the society was unable to carry out its program in 
its entirety. Its scope of activity was necessarily 
limited by the disabilities of the Russian Jews; and 
there was, moreover, a lack of interest on the part of 
the intellectual Jews themselves, the greater number 
of whomstrove to shake themselves free from every- 
thing Jewish. The society thus had to struggle on 
for some time and to satisfy its ambition with minor 
achievements. For several years the number of its 
members was less than 250, and in 1880 it was not 
quite 350; the annual income was less than 12,000 
rubles. From that year onward, however, the in- 
terest in the society increased. The anti-Jewish 
riots, on the one hand, and the restrictions imposed 
by the government, on the other, impelled the Rus- 
sian Jews to trust to self-help and to take thence- 
forth more interest in theirown institutions. Inthe 
next year (1880) the society inaugurated a branch, 
with a special fund, for the promotion of agricul- 

.ture and industry among the Russian 
Branch Jews. The number of its members 
Societies. increased to 552, and its yearly in- 
come was more than doubled (28,946 
rubles). But here, again, the attitude of the Rus- 
sian government toward the Jews checked the so- 
ciety's operations, the prohibition against Jews en- 
gaging in agriculture having become more strin- 
gent with the accession of Alexander III., thus de- 
feating the object of the new agricultural section. 
In the other branches, however, the activity of the 
society was considerable, the report of its twentieth 
anniversary (1884) showing an expenditure from the 
foundation of the society of 78,788 rubles for the 
support of students at universities, academies, and 
industrial institutions, and for the maintenance of 
private and public schools; in addition 35,556 ru- 
bles were expended in connection with useful pub- 
lications issued by the society itself or on its initia- 
tive. At the same time, a greater interest in Hebrew 
literature began to manifest itself among the mem- 
bers, and a special fund for its promotion was voted 
in 1884. 

The operations of the society have since extended 
far beyond St. Petersburg. As early as 1865 a 
branch had been founded at Odessa, which issued 
and maintained the newspaper “Den.” Other 
branches were Jater established at Moscow, Riga, and 
several other cities; but the most effective work has 
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been done by the Odessa branch. The chief lines of 

the society's activity are the following: (1) assist- 

ance of Jewish students at the Russian universities; 
(2) maintenance of general and indus- 

Chief Lines trial schools for Jewish children; (8) 
of aid to Jewish libraries; (4) encour- 
Activity. agement of Jewish authors and pub- 
lication of works (in Hebrew and 

Russian) pertaining to Judaism, prizes being offered 

for the same; and (5) promotion of a knowledge of 

Jewish science by series of lectures, particularly in 

St. Petersburg. 

Unfortunately the society has to struggle for ex- 
istence. Its educational work is being rendered less 
important in proportion as education progresses 
among the Russian Jews generally. Moreover, the 
society having been founded at a time when the 
idea of assimilation with the Russians was prevalent 
among the cultured Jews, and having, more or less, 
retained this spirit, it has now to face an internal 
conflict with the Jewish national tendencies that 
have recently been awakened in Russian Jewry, and 
with which many of the members of tlie society are 
strongly imbued. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Leon Rosenthal, Toledot Hebrat Marbe 
Haskalah be- Y israel; St. Petersburg, 1885 - 90; Ha- Sha- 
har, vi. 589 et seq., vii. 887 et seg., ix. 629-681, xi. 60-63; Ha- 
Shiloah. vii. 557; viii. 91, 369; ix. 275, 366 et seq.; x. 89 et 
seq.; xil. 4/1; xiii. 280; Ha-Maggid, 1864, Nos. 25, 26, 28, 30; 
1865, Nos. 24, 26; Keneset Yisrael, 1886, pp. xxvii. et seq.; 
Ha-Dor, i., Nos. 5, 7, 9, 22, 28, 35. 

H. R. A. S. W. 

SODOM : First city of Pentapolis, the others be- 
ing Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar, all situ- 
ated in the vale of Siddim (Gen. xiv. 8), either in 
the present plain of Sabkhah or farther north, in the 
southern Seccudes between the peninsula of Al-Lisan 
and the Sabkhah. 

Biblical Data: God had announced His deter- 

mination to destroy these cities because of their 

wickedness, but promised Abraham to spare Sodom 
if as few as teu of its inhabitants should be found 
righteous (čb. xviii. 20-32). Abraham, however, 
failed to find even ten righteous in Sodom, and YHWH 
thereupon rained fire and brimstone upon the entire 

Pentapolis and overthrew it (čb. xix. 24-26). "This 

event appears to have occurred in the twenty-sec- 

ond century B.C. According to the hypothesis of 

Blankenburg (“ Entstehung und Gesch. des Todten 

Meeres," Leipsic, 1896), the catastrophe was in the 

nature of a sudden sinkage of the valley of the Dead 

Sea, producing chasms which engulfed the cities. 

Whenever it happened, the disaster must have been 

terrible; and it produced such an impression that 

the Prophets often refer to Pentapolis or to Sodom in 
describing dire misfortunes (Isa. i, 9, xiii, 19; Jer. 

xxiii. 14, xlix. 18; Amos iv. 11; Zeph. ii. 9). "The 

destruction of these cities is described in. similar 

terms by Josephus (* DB. J.” iv. 8, & 4) and in the 

Koran (sura liv.). In the account of the battle of 

the kings of the vale of Siddim the names of those 

rulers are given as follows: * Bera of Sodom, Birsha 
of Gomorrah, Shinab of Admah, Shemeber of Ze- 
boiim, and the king of Bela or Zoar. 

—In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud, like 

the Bible, ascribes the fate of Sodom and the other 

cities of Pentapolis to the wickedness of their inhab- 
itants; and when the sins of the people of Jerusalem 


are enumerated, on the basis of Ezek. xvi. 48-50, the 
attempt is made to show them less heinous than those 
of the inhabitants of Sodom (Sanh. 104b). There were 
four judges in Sodom (2d. 109b), named respectively 
Shakkarai (“Har”), Shakrarai (“habitual liar”), Zay- 
yafa (“deceiver”), and Mazle Dina (“perverter of 
the Law”). In Sodom every one who gave bread 
and water to the poor was condemned to death by 
fire (Yalk., Gen.:83). Two girls, one poor and the 
other rich, Went to a well; and the former gave the 
latter her jug of water, receiving in return a vessel 
containing bread. When this became known, both 
were burned alive (zd.). In the Midrash (zb. 84) the 
judges are called Kaz Sheker (= “ greatest liar”), 
Rab Sheker (= “master of lies”), Rab Nabal (= 
“master of turpitude”), Rab Masteh Din (= "chief 
perverter of the Law ”), and Kelapandar (probably = 
"forger"). Pentapolis existed only fifty-two years; 
and during the last twenty-two of them God brought 
earthquakes and other misfortunes upon it that it 
mightrepent, It refused to do so, however, and was 
destroyed (26. 83). The inhabitants of the cities of the 
plain worshiped the sun and the moon. If destruc- 
tion had come upon them by day, they would have 
said that the moon would have helped them; if by 
night, they would have declared that the sun would 
have been their aid; wherefore they were destroyed 
early in the morning, when both the sun and the 
moon were shining. This happened on the sixteenth 
of Nisan. 

According to the “Sefer ha-Yashar,” a man en- 
tered Sodom riding on an ass, and as he had no 
lodging he was received by a resident of the place. 
On preparing to depart he missed his colored cover 
and the cord by which it had been tied to the ani- 
mal’s back. When he asked his host about the 
matter, he received the answer that he had only 
dreamed of a cover, but that the vision was of good 
omen, since the cover meant that he would possess 
large vineyards, and the cord indicated that his life 
would be prolonged. The stranger protested; but 
he was dragged before the tribunal and sentenced 
to pay foursilvershekels. Thenamesof the judges, 
according to this account, were: Sarak in Sodom, 
Sarkar in Gomorrah, Zabuak in Admah, and Manon 
in Zeboiim (čb. 24-97). For the other stories related 
in the “Sefer ha-Yashar" see ELIEZER and Lor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sepp, Jerusalem und das Heilige Land, pp. 

707, 813, Schaffhausen, 1873; Cheyne, Encye. Bibl; Herzog- 

Hauck, Real-Encye. xiv. 1904, s.v. Palestine. 


di S. O. 


SOEIRA, SAMUEL ABRAVANEL (known 
also as Samuel ben Israel): Son of Manasseh ben 
Israel (Abravanel Socira being the maiden name of 
Manasseh's wife); born in Amsterdam 1625; died in 
London Sept., 1657. In 1654, in behalf of his father, 
he accompanied his uncle Manuel Martinez Dor- 
mido to England for the purpose of presenting a 
petition to Oliver Cromwell for the readmission of 
Jews to England. On this occasion he is said to 
have received from the University of Oxford the 
degree of doctor of philosophy and medicine in 
acknowledgment of his scientific attainments. The 
text of his supposed diploma, signed by Chancellor 
John Owen and Professor Clayton, has been re- 
produced by Koenen in his “ Geschiedenis der Joden 
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.jn Nederland” (p. 440), but Dr. Griffith, keeper of | 


the archives of the university, has attempted to 
prove that the document is spurious, and this 
opinion is expressed also by Dr. A. Neubauer in an 
article published in Roest's “ Letterbode.” In May, 
1655, Samuel returned to Amsterdam to persuade his 
father to go to England and personally lay his case 
before Cromwell. Manasseh ben Israel arrived in 
London in October, accompanied by his son, who 
died during their stay in that city. In accordance 
with Samuel's dying wish, Manasseh ben Israel con- 
veyed his son's corpse back to Holland for burial, 
and he himself died on Nov. 20, 1657, before reach- 
ing his home at Middelburg, Zealand. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lucien Wolf, Menasseh ben Israels Mission 
to Oliver Cromwell; H. Adler, A Homage to Menasseh ben 
Israel, in Transactions of Jew. Hist. Soc. of England, i. 
34, 39, 44, 48-51; M. Kayserling, Life of Menasseh b. Israel, 
in Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, 2d series. 

J. I. Co. 

SOEST (Latin, Susatum): Cityin the province 
cf Westphalia, Prussia. As early as the middle of 
the thirteenth century Jews of Soest are mentioned, 
€.j., Meyer and his wife, Betzel, who resided in 
Cologne from 1248 to 1255 (Honiger, “Das Juden- 
schreinsbuch der Laurenzpfarre zu Köln,” Nos. 38, 
40, 56, 73, Berlin, 1888). The Jews of the city were 
obliged to.pay 8 marks annually to the Archbishop 
of Cologne (Seibertz, “ Urkundenbuch für West- 
falen," i. 484, 621), and it may be assumed that 
their number was large as long as they were under 
his protection, despite the terrible persecution from 
which they suffered at the time of the Black Death 
in 1849 (Salfeld, “ Martyrologium," pp. 84 [Hebr.], 
286 [German]. At a later time, however, when 
the controlover the Jews became a municipal privi- 
lege, the council watched with great vigilance to 
prevent more than two Jewish families from living 
in the city. 

In 1510 several Jews who were passing through 
Soest were imprisoned; at the petition of Meister 
Solomon, a local Jewish physician, they were, how- 
ever, released after taking an oath to abjure all 
vengeance, and after the baptism of Saul, one of 
their number. 
acted that the physician, his daughter, and his serv- 
ant should wear yellow badges. In 1541 the Jews 
Nathan and Bernd were authorized to remain in 
Soest for a period of ten years, in consideration of 
the immediate payment of 100 gulden (gold) and an 
annual tribute of 10 gulden; and in 1554 the permis- 
sion was extended for a similar period on the 
payment of 300 thaler. They were enjoined, how- 
ever, not to engage in the butcher's trade, and they 
were forbidden to charge within the city limits a 
higher weekly interest than 6 verings (14 pfennigs) 
per gulden, or 8 verings (i pfennig) per mark (— 
214 per cent) In 1566 Nathan was expelled from 
the city as he had remained after having been noti- 
fied that his permit had expired, and also because he 
was suspected of having circulated spurious coin. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century a Jewish 
physician named Meister Benedictus entered the 
service of the city of Soest, being obliged, in consid- 
eration of free lodgings, and exemption from all 
municipal taxes and services to which other Jews 
were liable, to maintain in his dwelling at the cost 


After this incident the council en- : 


of a hundred gulden (gold) an apothecary's store. 
When he left the city in 1545 he received a nota- 
ble testimonial from the city council. In 1659 the 
council of Soest assigned to Abraham Selke, for use 
as a burying-ground, a place in front of the Grand- 
weger Thor which * from olden times was called the 
Jewish cemetery.” 

Thirteen years later (1665) the Elector of Branden- 
burg forbade the city to exercise any further control 
over the Jews, claiming that the latter stood under 
the sovereign's immediate protection. On Oct. 5, 
1689, the Jewish physician Solomon Gumpertz, who 
apparently had remained in Soest after the expira- 
tion of his safe-conduct, was ordered by the coun- 
cil to leave the city within twenty-four hours; but 
when his house was entered by soldiers on the fol- 
lowing day, the government at Cleves took his part, 
and issued a manifesto, dated Nov. 9 of the same 
year, enacting that he should *remain undisturbed 
in the practise of medicine." In 1697 Abraham 
Meyer, a Jew of Soest, attended the fair at Leipsic 
(* Monatsschrift," 1901, p. 507); and the names of 
Süsskind and his wife, Zipporah, who were likewise 
residents of the city, occur in the genealogical table 
of the Geldern family (Kaufmann, *Aus Heinrich 
Heine’s Ahnensaal,” p. 298) As the residence of 
the president of the high consistory, L. L. Hellwitz, 
who had gone thither from Werl (Zunz, * G. V." 1st 
ed., 1852, p. 465), Soest became the chief center of 
the ritualistic Reform movement during the nine- 
teenth century. 

At present (1905) the Jewish community of Soest 
numbers about 800, and has a social club and a 
public school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, Nos. 607, 608, 650, 663: 
Zeitschrift fiir die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iii. 
243; Gierse, Die Geschichte der Juden in Westfalen, Naum- 
burg, 1878; Wiener, in Rahmer's Jtid. Lit.- Blatt, 1879, viii., 
No. 2, p. 8; Vogeler, in Zeitschrift des Vereins für die 
Geschichte von Soest und der Borde, 1881-1882, pp. 69 et 
seq.; 1882-1883, pp. 5. 7, 9, 13 et seq.; Kohut, Geschichte der 
Deutschen Juden, pp. 219, 267, 338 (note); Hellwitz, Die 
Organisation der lsraeliten in. Deutschland, Magdeburg, 
1819; Die Deborah, 1902. p. 50; Statistisches Jahrbuch des 
Deutsch-Israclitischen Gemeindebundes, 1903, pp. 60 et seq. 
D. A. LEW. 


SOF PASUK. See ACCENTS IN HEBREW. 
SOFER. Sec SCRIBES. 


SOFER, ABRAHAM. See NIEDERLÄNDER, 
ABRAHAM BEN EPHRAIM. 

SOFER, HAYYIM BEN MORDECAI 
EPHRAIM FISCHL: Hungarian rabbi; born at 
Presburg Sept. 29, 1821; died at Pesth June 28, 1886. 
He studied at Presburg and at Ungvar, where he at- 
tended the celebrated yeshibot of Hatam Sofer and 
Meir Ash (Meir Eisenstüdter) In 1844 he went to 
Mattersdorf, where he taught bahurim; and in 1852 
he was chosen rabbi at Gyömöre. Seven years later 
(1859) he became rabbi at Sajó Szt. Péter, whence 
he removed in 1868 to Munkacs. In 1879 he was 
chosen rabbi of the Orthodox congregation in Pesth, 
where he officiated until his death. 

Sofer was the author of the following works: 
“Peles Hayyim” (Presburg, 1854); “Mahane Hay- 
yim” (4 vols., 2 editions), a collection of responsa; 
* Hillul Shabbat” (Sajó Szt. Péter); and “ Kol So- 
fer," a commentary on the Mishnah. He left two 
works in manuscript, *Dibre Sha‘are Hayyim ‘al 
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Torah" and “Sha‘are Hayyim ‘al Tehillim,” which 
were published by his son. Hayyim Sofer was 
buried in Presburg. 

8. L. V. 


SOFER, MOSES. See SCHREIBER, MOSES B. 
SAMUEL. 


SOFERIM (“Scribes”): Talmudic treatise deal- 
ing especially with the rules relating tothe prepara- 
tion of the holy books, as well as with the regulations 
for the reading of the Law. It belongs to the so- 
called “smaller treatises,” a term applied to about fif- 
teen works in rabbinical literature, cach containing 

all the important material bearing on 

Position asinglesubject. While they are mish- 
Among the naic in form and are called “ trea- 

* Smaller tises,” the topics discussed in them 
Treatises.” are arranged more systematically ; for 
they are eminently practical in pur- 

pose, being, in a certain sense, the first manuals in 
which the data scattered through prolix sources have 
been collected in a brief and comprehensive form, 
Ancient authorities mention especially seven such 
treatises, which are doubtless the earliest ones; and 
among these the tractate containing the rules on the 
writing of the “ books” occupiesa particularly prom- 
inent place on account of the importance of its con- 
tents. The name as well as the form of the smaller 
treatises indicates that they originated in the period 
of oral tradition which was dominated by the Talmud 
and the Midrash; so that these treatises are doubt- 


less of great antiquity, some of them having been - 


compiled in their main outlines before even the final 
redaction of the Talmud in the sixth century. This 
theory holds good with regard to the treatise Sefer 
Torah also, to which the treatise Soferim bears an 
especially close relation. 

Sofcrim consists of twenty-one chapters, contain- 
ing 225 paragraphs (“ halakot”)in all. The contents 
may be summarized as follows: 

Ch. i.: On parchment and other writing-material; 
language and translation of the Scriptures; the 
Septuagint; persons who are qualified to prepare 
books; leaves and pages; open and closed para- 
graphs. Ch. ii.: Spaces between letters, words, lines, 
pages, and books; space-lines; number of columns 
to the leaf, and lines to the column; width and 
height of thescrolls; rollers; sewing; mending; final 
letters. Ch. iii.: Writing several books on a single 
scroll; verse-marks iu the scroll of the Law; super- 
scriptions; palimpsests; procedure in regard to in- 
correctly written scrolls; rolling and unrolling; 
manner of rolling and reading; respectful handling 
of the scroll of the Law: careful use of food asa 
gift of God. Ch. iv.: The names of God and the 
interdiction against erasing them; Masoretic enumer- 
ation of such names; the sinfulness of profanely 
using any of them. Ch. v.: Sacrosanct writing of 
the names of God; scribal errors in such and in 
the lines of the sacred scroll; the Divine Name on 

vessels and utensils; preservation of 

Contents: scrolls and other writings which have 
Ch. i.-ix. become useless; use of loaned wri- 
tings. Ch.vi.: Points and the C in the 

Torah; textual variations in the ancient scrolls used 
in the Temple at Jerusalem; Masoretic textual and 


orthographical. variants. Ch. vii.: Masoretic com- 
bination of the “kere” and “ketib.” Ch. viii: 
Textual variants in Ps. xviii. and II Sam. xxii., and 
in Isa. xxxvi.-xxxix. and II Kings xviii.-xx. (Ch. 
ix.: Capital letters in the Torah; written words 
for which others must be substituted in read. 
ing; passages which are neither read nor trans- 
lated. 

Ch. x.: General regulations for reading; number 
of readers; number of persons requisite for public 
religious functions; “kaddish” and * bareku." Ch. 
Xi.: Order of reading and of the translations to be 
read; errorsin reading the Torah. Ch. xii.: Method 
of reading the curses, the songs, and the Decalogue; 
lesson at the New Moon of Hanukkah; mode of 
writing the songs in Ex. xv., Judges v., and Deut. 
xxyii., as wellasthe order of reading the last-named. 
Ch. xiii.: Method of writing the Hagiographa in 
general and the scroll of Esther in particular; bene- 
dictions in connection with the Martin and the 
reading of the Torah. Ch. xiv.: Benediction on 
reading the Hagiographa in general and the scroll 
of Esther in particular; liturgical observances pref- 
atory to the reading; persons authorized to read 
and to officiate as hazzanim; individuals qualified to 
read the scroll of Esther; reading the other smaller 
scrolls; sanctity of the scroll of the Law; phylac- 
teries and mezuzot. Ch. xv.: Sanctity of other re- 
ligious writings; diversity of the rabbinical sciences: 
occupations to be taught to children. Ch. xvi.: 
Value of the study of the Torah; the Haggadah; 
manifold interpretations; scholarship of the ancient 
teachers; sections of the Pentateuch; chapters of 

the Psalms; the Trisagion. Ch. xvii.: 
Ch. x.-xxi. General regulations on the sections 
| prescribed for the festivals; assistants 
at the sacrifice and their prayers; lessonsand psalms 
for New Moon. Ch. xviii: Daily and festival 
psalms; order of prayer for the anniversary of the 
destruction of Jerusalem; observances for the Day 
of Atonement. Ch. xix.: Further regulations re- 
garding the psalms for festivals; formulasof prayer 
for the festivals; eulogy on announcing the new 
moon ; benedictions for weddingsand funerals. Ch. 
xx.: Eulogy on first beholding the new moon; light- 
ing the Hanukkah lamp; benedictions and lesson 
for Hanukkah; the Trisagion at festivals; * Hallel." 
Ch. xxi.: Nisan, the month of rejoicing; the Feast 
of Purim and its observances; the benedictions of 
the Torah and the Megillah at Purim; Haggadah of 
the Patriarchs (Müller, “Masseket Soferim,” etc., 
pp. 97 et seq.). 

According to Zunz (* G. V.” 9d ed., p. 100), “the 
little work is now badly disarranged, as is shown by 
the confusion of the two principal themes [7.e., the 
preparation of the scrolls, and the ritual of lessons 
and prayers], and the position and character of the 
haggadah,” a statement which he defends as fol- 
lows: “Rules for writing and for the Masorah are 
found in i. 1-6, 9-14; ii.; iii. 1-9, 10a, 11, 19, 18 (in 
part), 14-16; iv.—viii.; ix. 1-7; xii. 8b, 9-12; xiii. 
1-4, 6a, 7; xv. 1-5; xvii. 1; synagogal ritual in ix. 
8-11; x.; xi; xii. 1-7, 8a; xiii, 5, 8-14; xiv.; xv. 
19, end; xvii. 2-11; xviii.-xx.; xxi. 1-8; hagga- 
dah in i. 7-8; iii. 10b, 13 (in part); xiii. 6b, 10; xvi. 
1-11, 12a; xxi. 9" (čb. notes a, b). Zunz likewise 
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shows the relationship existing between this work 
and later hag gadot. 

This lack of system, however, is not the result of 
careless copying or other negligence, but is due to the 
nature of the treatise’s redaction; for it is a compos- 
ite of at least three works, and the systematic order 
-of the earlier part has evidently been disarranged by 
interpolations. In its present form the treatise is 
intended more for the readers and hazzanim than 
for the scribes: it is in great part confined to rit- 
ual precepts, although it must be borne in mind 
that the same person doubtless combined the func- 
‘tions of scribe and reader. 

Soferim may be divided into three main divisions: 
i.-v., vi.-ix., and x.-xxi., the last of which is subdi- 
vided into two sections, x.-xv. and xvi. 2-xxi. The 
treatise derives its name from its first main division 

(ch. i.-v.) Which treats of writing 
Divisions. scrolls of the Law, thus conforming 
to the ancient custom of naming 
a work according .to its initial contents (comp. 
Blau, “Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift,” 
pp. 31 e£ seg., Strasburg, 1894). This first part is 
the earliest component of the work, and is extant 
also as an independent “smaller treatise,” entitled 
* Masseket Sefer Torah” (edited by Kirchheim); in 
this form it is a systematic work, but as incorpora- 
ted in Soferim, although its division into chapters 
and paragraphs has been retained, its order has been 
disarranged by interpolations. A comparison of the 
two texts shows in an instructive way how ancient 
Jewish works developed in the course of time, The 
smali treatise Sefarim, edited by Schónblum, is not 
earlier, as he assumes, but is later, than the Masse- 
ket Sefer Torah, from which it is an extract. The 
name “Sefarim ” (= “books ”) is merely the plural of 
“sefer,” designating the Torah as “the book” par 
excellence. 

Chapters vi. to ix. constitute a separate part, con- 
taining Masoretic rules for writing, the first four 
paragraphs of ch. vi. and some passages of ch. ix. 
being of early date. This portion was undoubtedly 
added by Masorites of Tiberias; and the main por- 
tion of the modern Masorah, which also contains 
the passages in question, likewise originated in the 
same school. The first two parts of Soferim are 
acknowledged to be Palestinian, and were intended 
for the scribes; the last three halakot are a kind of 
appendix relating to the reading of certain words 
and passages. 

The third division is chiefly devoted to rules 
concerning the order of the lessons, together with 
liturgical regulations. It is not a uniform composi- 
tion, although the first section (ch. x.-xv.) is con- 
cerned almost entirely with the sequence of the 
lessons, while the remaining part (ch. xvi.-xxi.) 
contains liturgical regulations. The contents of 
xvi 1 apparently form the conclusion of the por- 
tion of the work which precedes it. The third 
part of Soferim is likewise Palestinian in origin, 
as is shown by its sources; nor is this view contra- 
dicted by the phrases “our teacher in Palestine” 
(nyy, x. 8) and “the men of Palestine and Baby- 
lonia? (x., end; xiii. 10), since either a Palestinian 
ora Babylonian might have used such expressions, 
although these passages may be interpolations. 


The second section of the last portion (xvi. 2- 
xxi.) was added latest of all. . It contains passages 
from the Babylonian Talmud, mentioning the 
“teachers of the land of Israel” (no longer any, as 
in xxi. 1) in xvii. 4, and speaking of the Nazarenes 
(Dasi = Christians) in xvii. 6, whilea passage from 
Pirke R. Eli'ezer (xvii.,end) is cited on the authority 
of R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (7b. xix. 22). "These pecu- 
liarities indicate that its date is relatively recent, 
even though these last passages are in the main also 
Palestinian in origin, as is shown by the use of the 
name “Nazarene.” "The customs of Jerusalem are 
also mentioned (xviii. 5, xxi. 6) in a way which in- 
dicates an acquaintance with them and points to an 
author who may have been from Tiberias, but was 
not from Jerusalem. The names of the school, 
teachers, and countries also confirm this view. Hai 
Gaon knew nothing of the liturgical observance 
mentioned in xix. 11 (Müller, /.c. p. 277, note 67); 
and the controversy regarding the mode of reading 
(xxi. 7) is taken from Yer. Ta'an. iv. 8, end, and Meg. 
iv. 2, not from Babli, where (Meg. 22a) Rab and 
Samuel discuss the same question. Along passage 
is furthermore cited from Yerushalmi; and such 
an intimate knowledge of this Talmud and so de- 
cided a preference for it can be ascribed only to a 
Palestinian. It is likewise characteristic of a Pal- 
estinian origin that the Babylonian amora Joseph 
is designated as “Rabbi,” and not as * Rab” (xiii. 
1); and the assumption that there are weekly sec- 
tions which do not contain twenty-one verses (xi. 
4) applies only to the triennial cycle of the Palestin- 
ians. The hypothesis that Soferim is based on 
Palestinian sources (comp. xiii. 3-4 with Yer. Meg. 
74b, below) agrees with the ancient tradition (Nah- 
manides and others) that all the small treatises are 
Palestinian in origin (* Orient," 1851, p. 218); and 
modern scholars, with the exception of Weiss, also 
accept this view (Rapoport, in “Kerem Hemed,” 
vi. 947; Zunz, “G. V." 2d ed., p. 822; Steinschnei- 
der, “Jüdische Literatur,” pp. 369 ec seg., and Malter's 
Hebrew translation, *Sifrut Yisrael,” p. 44, War- 
saw, 1897; Kirchheim, preface to his edition of Mas- 
seket Soferim; Drüll's “Jahrb.” i. 4). There were 
scholars in Palestine even after the final redaction 
of Yerushalmi (Zunz, l.c. p. 322, note a); and the 
Bible was still the chief subject of study. 

The evidence of all these facts makes it very 
probable that this treatise was finally redacted about 
the middle of the eighth century, an assumption 

which is supported by the statement 


Date of of R. Asher (e. 1800, in the “ Hilkot 
Com- Sefer Torah") that Soferim was com- 
position. posed ata late date. At that period 


written prayer-books were doubtless 
in existence and were probably produced by the 
scribes, who combined the oftices of communal haz- 
zan and reader. It was but natural, therefore, that 
in treatises intended for the scribes all the regula- 
tions should be collected which concerned books, the 
Masorah, and the liturgy. It is practically certain 
that few copies of the Talmud were made at tbat 
time, and those without special rules; consequently 
no allusions to them are found in Soferim. : 
The fact that no sources are given for a number 
of the regulations in the first part points to an early 
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date of composition (comp. i. 8, 18; ii. 4, 6, 8; iii. 4, 
6-9a, 10-12a; iv. 4, 5,8, 9; v. 1, 2; in i. 7, also, Mül- 
ler cites no authority; comp., however, Shab. 115a 
and Meg. 18a, and see Blau, l.c. pp. TO et seg.). Simi- 
larly, inthe third part (x.-xxi.), which is later, no 
Sources are assigned for a number of halakot (xv. 8 
may, however, be based on Yer. Shab. 15e, 25); so 
that care must be taken not to assign the compila- 
tion of this longest portion to too recent a date. 
Both the form and the content of those passages in 
which authorities are not mentioned point to a Pal- 
estinian origin; they may have been derived from 
the lost portions of Yerushalmi and various mid. 
rashic works, which, indeed, they may be regarded 
as in part replacing. Only certain interpolations, 
as well as the haggadic passage at the end of the 
treatise (or, in several manuscripts, at its begin- 
ning) may have been added much later. The di- 
vision of the last part into sections (* perakim ”) 
seems to have been intended to secure a uniform 
size for the several sections; for xvi. 1 belongs to 
the end of xv., and xix. 1 to the end of xviii., their 
separation being due to external reasons. 

As the substance of the treatise has been incor- 
porated in later works on orthography, the Masorah, 
and the liturgy, only a few points peculiar to it need 
be mentioned here. In i. 18 occurs the maxim “He 
who can not read is not allowed to write.”  Custo- 
dians seem to be mentioned in ii. 12 (based on Yer. 
Meg. i. 9; comp. the Vitry Mahzor, p. 689, note). 
The first notice in Jewish literature of the co- 
dex in contradistinction to the scroll occurs in iii. 
6 (comp. the Vitry Mahzor, p. 691) a passage 
which is to be translated as follows: “Only in a 
codex [may the Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagiog- 
rapha be combined]; in a scroll the Torah and 

the Prophets must be kept sepa- 


Peculiari- rate”; while the following section de- 
ties of the scribes a scroll of the Law as being 
Treatise. divided into verses (doubtless by means 


of blank spaces), or as having the 
initial portion of its verses pointed. Among the an- 
cients the beginning (“resh pasuk”) of a verse rather 
than the end (“sof pasuk”) was emphasized, since the 
former was important mnemonically. There were 
scribes, therefore, who marked the initial of the 
verse, although there is no trace of such points in 
the present Masorah and system of accentuation. 
The earliest passage referring to *dyed leather" 
(parchment) is iii. 18, although it is possible, in view 
of ii. 10, that originally S'~ay nips stood in place 
of Dyas nya. Even if that be true, however, this 
is still the first reference to colored parchment for 
synagogal scrolls; for nothing else could.be implied 
by these words in the received reading. The skin 
of game was a favorite writing-material; so that 
while it was forbidden to use half leather and half 
parchment, half leather and half skin of game were 
allowable (ii. 10). It was forbidden, moreover, to 
cut the edges of books (v. 14) A scribal term 
which does not occur elsewhere is found in v. 1, 9 
(23%), variant reading 35mm). There were gener- 
ally seventy-two lines to the column in a scroll of 
the Law (xii. 1). The passage xiii. 1 refers to the 
stichic writing of the Psalms, Job, and Proverbs; 
and the remark “A good scribe will note” shows 


that the passage was written at a time when this. 
detail was no longer generally observed (comp. 
Müller, ad loc., and the Vitry Mahzor, p. 704), 

Soferim is the first work to distinguish between the 
three grades of inspiration in the Bible (xviii. 8, end), 
namely, that of Torah (the Law), of Cabala (tradition 
of the holy prophets), and of Hagiographa (words of 
holiness). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vitry Mahzor, ed. Hurwitz, pp. 686-717, Ber- 
lin, 1889-93; Wilna (Romin) edition of the Talmud (Sofe- 
rim as an appendix to “4b. Zarah with variants and com- 
mentaries) : Brül's Janrb. i. 1 et seq. ; Joël, Blicke in die 
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on-the-Main, 1851; Müller, Masseket Soferim, der Talmud- 
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SOFIA. (the Triaditza of the Byzantine Greeks, 
and the Sredec of the Slavs): Capital of Bulgaria, 
390 miles from Constantinople. "The city had Jew- 
ish inhabitants before the ninth century; and this. 
community was joined in 811 by coreligionists. 
among the 90,000 prisoners whom the Bulgarian 
czar Krum brought with him on his return from an 
expedition against Thessaly, while a number of Jew- 
ish emigrants from the Byzantine empire volunta- 
rily settied in Sofia in 967. In 1360 some Jews from 
the south of Germany established themselves in the 
city, and their number was augmented seven years. 
later by Jews driven from Hungary. When Murad 
I. seized Sofia, about 1889, he found four syna- 
gogues, belonging respectively to the Byzantines. 
(“kahal de los Gregos”), the Ashkenazim, the 
" Francos," or Italian Jews (especially those of Ven- 
ice), and the native Jews. According to local state- 
ments, a Macedonian and a Maltese synagogue, 
founded at dates as yet unascertained, existed in 
Sofia up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Early in the fifteenth century Joseph Satan was. 
rabbi in Sofia, and some time before the immigration 
ofthe Spanish Jews the city had a yeshibah whose 
instructors included a chief rabbi, Meïr ha-Levi. In 
1492 a number of Spanish Jews, chiefly from Cas- 
tile and Aragon, settled at Sofia, where they founded 
the Sephardic synagogue. In the second halt of the 
sixteenth century Joseph Albo (1570) was chief rabbi 
of the city; in the seventeenth century the post. 
was filled by several rabbis, two of whom, Hayyim 
Meborak Galipapa and Abraham Farhi, are men- 
tioned in letters of approbation. In 1666, during 
the incumbency of Abraham Farhi, the false Mes- 
siah Shabbethai Zebi sent a letter from the prison 
of Abydos, inviting his “brethren of Sofia" to cele- 
brate the Ninth of Ab, the anniversary of his birth, 
as a day of festivity and rejoicing. After the con- 
version of Shabbethai his follower and successor,. 
Nathan de Gaza, took refuge in Sofia, where he died, 
his body being interred at Uskub. 

Issachar Abulafia and Reuben Behar Jacob were 
chief rabbis of Sofia toward the close of the cight- 
eenth century. Issachar Abulafia (1770) was a son 
of the famous chief rabbi Hayyim Abulafia, the 
founder of the new community of Tiberias. Reuben 
Behar Jacob, called from Sofia to Safed, was suc- 
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ceeded by Abraham Ventura (about 1806). At the 
end of the eighteenth century the director of the 
yeshibah was Samuel Conforte, the author of the 
“Kol Shemu'el" (Salonica, 1787). The present 
(1905) occupant of the rabbinate is R. Ehrenpreis, 
who succeeded Moritz Grünwald. 

Many trials befell the Sofia community in the 
nineteenth century. Had it not been for the inter- 
vention of the governor the entire Jewish popula- 
tion would have been massacred in 1868, because 
three Jews who had been forcibly converted to 
Christianity had returned to their former religion. 
During the Turko-Russian war, less than fifteen 
years later, the city of Sofia was fired by the Turks 
when they evacuated the city, and was saved only 
by a volunteer fire-brigade formed by the Jews of 
both sexes. The Italian consul, Positano, publicly 
acknowledged the services of the Jews on this 


. occasion. 


At the time of the treaty of Berlin, 1878, the Jews 
of Sofia declared their sympathy with Bulgaria, and 
a régime of liberty shortly began for them. In 
1880 Prince Alexander of Battenberg appointed 
Gabriel Almosnino chief rabbi of Bulgaria, and in 
the following year two Jews of Sofia, Abraham 
Behar David and Mordecai Behar Hayyim, were 
elected members of the municipal council. Not- 
withstanding this, at Easter in 1884 and again in 
1885 accusations of ritual murder were brought 
against the Jews, although the falsity of the charges 
was quickly discovered. In 1890 the municipality 
of Sofia granted to the poor of the city some land 
in Outch-Bounar, one of the suburbs; three hun- 
dred Jewish families were benefited by this con- 
cession. 

Sofia is the seat of the chief rabbinate of Bulgaria 
and of the Central Consistory. The Alliance Israé- 
lite Universelle supports three schools—two for 
boys (855 pupils) and one for girls (459 pupils). 
There are also five small synagogues of recent 
foundation, and several batte midrashot. One of 
these synagogues belongs exclusively to the Ash- 
kenazim, of whom there are about fifty families. 
Except for an old cemetery, in which a few ancient 
inscriptions are still legible, Sofia has no permanent 
memorial of its remote Jewish past. 

Several Jews of Sofia fill public offices: Albert 
Caleb is minister of foreign affairs; Albert Behar is 


translator for the minister of finances; and Boucos . 


Baruk is secretary and interpreter for the French 
legation. Boris Schatz, a Jew of Russian extrac- 
tion, has won a high reputation as a sculptor; one 
of his works, ^ Mattathias Maccabeus," is in the gal- 
lery of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. Two Judæo- 
Spanish journals are published at Sofia—“ La Ver- 
dad” and “El Eco Judaico," the latter being a 
semimonthly bulletin and the organ of the Central 
Consistory. There are several benevolent and edu- 
cational societies there, including the Zionist Soci- 
ety, the Women’s Society, and the students’ society 
Ha-Shahar. ; 

Though there are several wealthy Jewish families 
in Sofia, the majority of the Jews there are very 
poor, more so than those of any other part of Bul- 
garia. Since 1887 a charitable society for the pur- 
pose of aiding poor Jewish youths through ap- 


prenticeships to various irades has been in operation, 
under the control of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle. 

The population of Sofia is 67,920, including 7,000 
Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anuar Penetru Israeliti, 1888, vol. xi.; Con- 
forte, Kol Shemuw'el, Salonica, 1787; Franco, Histoire des 
Israélites de UEmpire Ottoman; Bulletin All. Isr. 1877, 
1881, 1884-90; Bianconi, Cartes Commerciales: La Bul- 
garie, Paris, pp. 10-13. 
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SOKOLOW, NAHUM B. JOSEPH SAM- 
UEL: Russian journalist; born in Wishograd, gov- 
ernment of Piock, Russian Poland, Jan. 10, 1859. 
His father, a descendant of Nathan Shapira, author 
of * Megalleh ‘Amukkot,” removed to Plock about 
1865, where Nahum received the usual Jewish edu- 
cation. He made rapid progress in his studies, and 
at the age of ten was kuown as a prodigy of learn- 
ing and ability. Destined to become a rabbi, he 
studied under the supervision of his uncle, rabbi 
of Lubich, and of several other Talmudists, devoting 
part of his time to the study of the medieval Jewish 
philosophers, Neo-Hebrew literature, and modern 
languages. In 1876 he married, and remained for 
five years with his wife's parents in Makow, con- 
tinuing his studies. In 1880 he removed to Warsaw, 
where he became (1884) assistant editor and (1885) 
associate editor of Hayyim Selig Slonimski's Ha- 
ZEFIRAH. Owing to Slonimski's advanced age, the 
editing and management of the newspaper, which 
became a daily in 1886, devolved entirely upon 
Sokolow, who became its sole editor and proprietor 
after Slonimski's death. 

Sokolow began to write for Hebrew periodicals 
at an early age, and is probably the most prolific 
contributor to the Hebrew press of this generation. 
His earlier productions appeared in * Ha-Maggid," 
* Ha-Meliz,” * Ha-Karmel," and other journals, but 
since about 1885 he has written, in Hebrew, almost 
exclusively for * Ha-Zefirah." He is the author of 
* Mezuke Erez,” on geography (Warsaw, 1878); 
“Sin’at ‘Olam le-‘Am ‘Olam,” on the development 
of Jew-hatred (db. 1882); “Zaddik we-Nishgab,” 
historical novel, in which R. Yom-Tob Lipmann 
Heller is the hero (čb. 1882); “Torat Sefat Anglit,” 
a primer for self-instruction in English (7b. 1882); 
“Erez Hemdah," geography of Palestine, with a 
résumé of Oliphant's “Land of Gilead” (ib. 1885). 

Sokolow was the founder and editor of the year- 
book Ha-Astr, and of its successor, the “Sefer ha- 
Shanah,” which appeared in Warsaw from 1899 to 
1902. He edited the “Sefer Zikkaron” (Warsaw, 
1890), a biographical dictionary of contemporary 
Jewish writers, which appeared as a supplement to 
* Ha-Asif "; and * Toledot Sifrut Yisrael,” a Hebrew 
translation of Karpeles’ * Gesch. der Jüdischen Lit- 
teratur” (ib. 1888-91). After PELTIN’s. death, in 
1896, Sokolow succeeded him as editor of the Polish 
weekly “Izraelita.” Sokolow came to be regarded 
as the foremost Hebrew journalist in Russia. In 
1903, twenty-five years having elapsed since the 
publication of his first work, a literary celebration 
was held in his honor, and was made memorable 
by the publication, in the following year, of a jubi- 
lee book, “Sefer ha-Yobel,” to which numerous 
scholars contributed important articles, and of 
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“Ketabim Nibharim,” a collection of sketches and 
articles written by Sokolow for various periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstadt, Dor Rabbanaw we-Soferaw, tii, 

33-94, Wilna, 1900; idem, in Jewish Gazette, xxviii., No. 52; 


Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 373-374. 
S. P. Wr. 


SOLA, DE: Sephardic family. According to 
family tradition, its earliest known members lived in 
Toledo and Navarre in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. After having risen to high distinction in 
Navarre, largely through the merits of one of its 
members, Baruch ben Ishac ibn Daud (Don Barto- 
lome), the family gravitated again to Andalusia, and 
produced a number of eminent men in Cordova in 
the tenth century, when that city, under the sway 
of the Ommiad califs, had become the center of 
wealth and culture. It flourished also in Seville, 
where a number of its members enjoyed the favor 
of the Ommiad rulers, and in Lucena, where they 
intermarried with the Ibn Ghayyats (or Ibn Giats). 
The irruption of the Almohades caused them to re- 
move to Tudela in 1146, and during the century 
which followed they were successively in Navarre, 
Castile, and Aragon. They seem to have adopted 


the surname of De Sola toward the latter part of 
the twelfth century, only their Hebrew names ap- 


pearing before that period. The name is said to 
have had its origin in an estate they possessed in 
northern Spain. During the thirteenth and first 
half of the fourteenth 
century the De Solas 
were in Aragon and 
Castile, and attained to 
highrank. The perse- 
cutions of the second 
half of the fourteenth 
century drove them to 
Granada. Here they 
remained till the edict 
of 1492 banished them 
from Spain. Members 
of the family were then 
scattered in many di- 
rections. Two broth- 
ers, Isaac de Sola and 
Baruch de Sola, crossed to Portugal, but perse- 


Arms of the De Sola Family. 


cution forced the elder brother, Isaac, almost imme- 


diately to seek refuge elsewhere. After suffering 
many vicissitudes in various countries Isaac's de- 
scendants settled in Holland early in theseventeenth 
century. ' Here they resided and prospered for sev- 
eral generations, But Baruch, the younger brother, 
finding the life of his wife endangered by the hard- 
ships endured, was forced to remain in Portugal, and 
avoided further persecution by professing to be a 
Marano, His family became largely interested in 
various enterprises then developing in the Portu- 
guese Indies, but ultimately it rejoined relatives 
in Holland, where the children were trained in 
their ancestral faith. The connections which they 
had established with the Portuguese Maranos were, 
however, long maintained, and led some of the 
members of the family to occasionally risk visits 
to Lisbon and the Portuguese colonies in the pursuit 
of their enterprises, notwithstanding the dangers of 
the Inquisition. But early in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, when David de Sola, the head of the elder 
branch, and his family, under assumed names, 
reached Lisbon, he was seized and tortured by the 
Inquisition, and later his youngest two sons suffered 
death at an auto da fé In 1749 his eldest son, 
Aaron, effected his escape from Portugal with his 
wife, five sons (David, Isaac, Jacob, Benjamin, and 
A brahain), and a dau ghter, and returned to Holland. 
Their first act was to openly avow their unshaken 
The de- 
scendants of the eldest son, David, have lived suc- 
cessively in Holland, England, and Canada. The 
second and third sons, Isaac and Jacob, went to 
Curacao, and their descendants are yet on that 
island and in the United States and other parts of 
America. 

The accompanying pedigree shows the various 
branches and chief members of the De Sola family, | 
the numbers in parentheses corresponding to those 
given in the text. 

1. Don Bartolome (Baruch ben Ishac ibn 
Daud): Styled a “nasi”: progenitor of the De Sola 
family; is said to have occupied a high office of state 


in Navarre in the ninth century. 


2. Shalom ibn Daud: Descendant of Don Bar- 
tolome (No. 1); lived in Cordova in the tenth century. 


Through the friendship of Hasdai ibn Shaprut he 
enjoyed the favor of the calif Abd al-Rahman III. 
He was appointed a dayyan of the community of 
Cordova. 

3. Aaron ben Shalom ibn Daud: Son of 
Shalom (No. 2); born in the second quarter of the 
tenth century; was a physician in Cordova. He is 
said to have been lecturer at the college of medicine 
established in that city by Al-Hakam II. 

4. Michael ibn Daud: Descendant in the male 
line of Aaron ben Shalom (No. 8); born in Seville 


‘about 1025. He was a physician and naturalist, 


and wrote a work, no longer extant, on the medicinal 
properties of plants. | 

9. Menahem ben Michael: Eldest son of 
Michael ibn Daud (No. 4); lived in Seville and at- 
tained to a political position of responsibility at the 
court of King Al-Mu'tamid in the second half of the 
eleventh century. 

6. Hai ben Michael: Second son of Michael 
ibn Daud (No. 4); born in Seville about the middle 
of the eleventh century; lived in Lucena, where 
he devoted himself to philosophy and theology. 
He married Miriam, a daughter of Isaac ben Judah 
ibn Ghayyat (or ibn Giat), and sister of Judah 
ibn Ghayyat, who influenced his studies; and he 
enjoyed the advantage of close association with 
Alfasi. Into his cirele came also the young Judah 
ha-Levi, then a student at the Lucena college. Hai 
is said to have been the author of some writings on 
the Talmud and of a work on philosophy. He 
wrote also a brief commentary on the Megillot. 
He had four sons, Michael, Isaac, Enoch, and 
Joseph, who lived in Lucenaand Cordova until the 
invasion of the Almohades caused them to go to 
Tudela in 1146. 

7. Enoch ben Hai: Third son of Hai (No. 6); 
born at Lucena at the end of the cleventh century. » 
He was the author of a work on astronomy. He 
died at Tudela, where he had acted as dayyan. 
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8. Isaac ben Elijah ibn Daud de Sola: Grand- 
son of Enoch ben Hai (No. 7); born in the middle 
of the twelfth century. Isaac de Sola was a rabbi 
and one of the heads of the Jewish communities of 
Navarre. He was also a commentator and poet, 
and made Hebrew renderings of Arabic poems. He 
died 1216. 

9. David de Sola: Grandson of Isaac ibn Daud 
de Sola (No. 8); born about the close of the twelfth 
century; lived in Barcelona. He was a man of 
learning and wealth, and by his munificence greatly 
encouraged Hebrew scholarship in his native city. 


Family traditions mention him as the author of a | 


work on the Mekilta and of several theological 
writings. He married Judith Benveniste. During 
the second half of the thirteenth century some of 
his relatives settled in Narbonne, Montpellier, and 
other parts of southern France, but his descendants 
in the main line continued in Spain. 

10. Abraham de Sola (usually styled Abra- 
ham of Aragon): Lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; a brother of David de Sola (No. 9). He was 
a distinguished physician, and was employed by 
Alphonse, Count of Poitou and Toulouse, brother of 
Louis IX. of France. 

11. Aaron Enrique de Sola: Lived in the 
thirteenth century, and was a brother of David (No. 
9) and of Abraham (No. 10); died at Salamanca 
1980. He devoted his life to the study of science, 
and is said to have written works on astronomy und 
mathematics. His earlier years were spent at Bar- 
celona and Saragossa, but later he went to Toledo 
at the invitation of Alfonso X. of Castile, el Sabio. 

12. Don Baruch (Bartolome) de Sola: Great. 
grandson of David de Sola (No. 9). Don Baruch 
was born at the close of the thirteenth century, 
either at Barcelona or at Saragossa. Family tradi- 
tion records that he won distinction fighting asa 
knight under the infante Alfonso, afterward Al- 
fonso IV. of Aragon. He took part in the war 
against the Shepherds, 1320-22, and in the war in 
Sardinia, 1825-80. He was accorded noble rank by 
the king. After the death of Alfonso IV. he went 
to Toledo, where he died. His son, Jacob Al- 
fonso, lived in Toledo for a while, but outbreaks 
of intolerance caused him to remove to Granada 
with his family. | 

18. Solomon de Sola: Flourished during the 
first half of the fourteenth century. He was a son 
of the Jacob de Sola who was a great-grandson of 
David (No. 9), and was a brother of Don Baruch 
(No. 19). He was a physician at Saragossa and also 
a rabbinical scholar. 

14. Elijah de Sola: Born in Granada 1420; was 
a grandson of Jacob Alfonso de Sola, the son of 
Don Baruch (Bartolome) (No. 12). He was a rabbi 
and wrote lectures on Hebrew grammar. 

15. Isaac de Sola: Son of Elijah (No. 14); born 
in Granada in 1459. He took part in the de- 
fense of his native city, and left it on its fall. The 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 drove 
him to Portugal. His descendants took up their 
abode in Holland a century later. Among his chil- 
dren was a son named Gabriel, referred to below. 

16. Baruch de Sola (Bartolomeu): Younger 
brother of Isaac de Sola (No. 15); born at Granada 
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1461. On the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492 he went to Portugal. (Forhisconnection with 
the family history see introduction.) 

17. Carlos de Sola (Hebrew prænomen vari- 
ously stated): Born about 1595; great-grandson of 
Gabriel de Sola, the son of Isaac de Sola (No. 15). 
He went to Holland in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. He was the writer of a family 
chronicle (in manuscript). 

18. David de Sola: Grandson of Carlos de 
Sola (No. 17); born about 1670. His youth was. 
spent chiefly in Holland, although it is uncertain 
whether he was born there. Through his cousins, 
the descendants of Baruch (No. 16), he became asso- 
ciated with some of the Maranos of Portugal in 
extensive mercantile transactions, being interested 
with them in ships engaged in Portuguese and Dutch 
commerce, whereby he attained to a position of ccn- 
siderable affluence. He visited Lisbon apparently 
more than once, and took up temporary residence 
there, passing as a Marano, usually under the name 
of Bartolomeu, in a vain attempt to allay the sus- 
picions of the Inquisition. Arrested on a charge of 
secret adherence to Judaism, he was subjected to 
the horrors of the torture chamber. But nothing 
could be wrung from him, and eventually he was. 
released. Broken in health by the awful suffer- 
ings he had undergone, he died soon afterward. 

19. Aaron de Sola: Sonof David de Sola (No. 
18); born about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was in Portugal as a Marano under an 
assumed name when his father was tortured by the 
Inquisition. His position became yet more perilous 
when two of his brothers, likewise living under 
assumed names, were ferreted out by the officers 
of the Inquisition as relapsed Jews, and after 
cruel sufferings met death at an auto da fé in 
Lisbon. After some years of extreme danger Aaron 
succeeded in escaping from Portugal on a British 
ship in 1749. Landing in London, he and his family 
at once openly proclaimed their fidelity to Judaism. 
From London they went to Holland, and here Aaron 
de Sola spent his latter days. From his six chil- 
dren are descended the several branches of the De 
Sola family of to-day. Hisson Abraham, who was 
born 1737 or 1739, took an active part in administer- 
ing the affairs of the Jewish educational and char- 
itable institutions of Amsterdam. Aaron’s daughter 
Rachel, born 1732, married a Cohen in Holland, 
and her children assumed the name of Cohen-de 
Solla. Among her descendants was Henri Cohen- 
de Solla, the musician; born 1837; died in London 
1904. 

The line of David, the eldest son, is as follows: 

20. David de Sola: Son of Aaron de Sola (No. 
19); born in Lisbon in 1727; died in 1797; fled from 
that city with his parents in 1749 and settled in Hol- 
land. He wrote a number of addresses and essays on 
religious subjects, and a volume of poems. He was 
married to Sarah Jessurun d’Oliveira of Amsterdam, 
who survived him ten years, and by whom he had 
four sons: Aaron (No. 21), Moses, Isaac, and 
Samuel. 

21. Aaron de Sola: Sonof David de Sola (No. 
20); born in Amsterdam in 1770; died in that city 
He was a Talmudist, and his name ap- 
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pears in the family papers as the writer of a work 
on chronology. |. 

22. David de Aaron de Sola: Minister and 
author; born at Amsterdam 17960; died at Shad- 
well, near London, 1860; son of Aaron de Sola (No. 
31) When but eleven years of age he entered as a 
student the bet ha-midrash of his native city, and 


after a course of nine years received his rabbinical, 


diploma. In 1818 he was elected one of the minis- 
ters of the Bevis Marks Congregation, London. De 
Sola’s addresses before the Society for the Cultiva- 
tion of Hebrew Literature 
led the Mahamad to ap- 
point him to deliver dis- 
. courses in the vernacular, 

» and on March 26, 1881, he 
= preached the first sermon 
in English ever heard 
Within the walls of Bevis 
Marks Synagogue. His 
discourses were subse- 
quently published by the 
Mahamad. In 1829 he is- 
sued his first work, “The 
Blessings"; and in 1836 he 
published his * Translation 
of the Forms of Prayer 
According to the Custom 
of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews," in six volumes, of which a second edi- 
tion was issued in 1852. This translation formed the 
basis for several subsequent ones. 

In 1887 De Sola published * The Proper Names in 
Scripture"; about the same time he wrote * Moses 
the Prophet, Moses Maimonides, and Moses Mendels- 
sohn”; and in 1838 “ Noteson Basnage and Milman's 
History of the Jews." In 1839, collaborating with 
M. J. Raphall, he translated eighteen treatises of the 
Mishnah. The work had a strange fate, for, the 
manuscript having reached the hands of à member 
of the Burton Street Synagogue, it was published in 
1842, without the permission of the authors, be- 
fore it had been revised or corrected for the press, 
and with an anonymous preface expressing views 
entirely opposed to those of De Sola and Raphall. 

In 1840 De Sola, conjointly with M. J. Raphall, 
began the publication of an English translation of 
the Scriptures, together with a commentary. Only 
the first volume, “ Genesis," was published, in 1844. 

De Sola was instrumental in organizing the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Jewish Literature and 
other societies of a similar character. In 1857 he 
published “ The Ancient Melodies of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews,” including a historical account 
of the poets, poetry, and melodies of the Sephardic 
liturgy. In the notation of the melodies he was 
assisted by Emanuel Aguilar, the composer In 
1860 De Sola translated into English, in four vol- 
umes, the festival prayers according to the custom 
of the German and Polish Jews. 

Besides his works in English, De Sola wrote in 
Hebrew, German, and Dutch. - He contributed fre- 
quently between 18836 and 1845 to the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums " and to “Der Orient," and 
published in German *A Biography of Ephraim 
Luzzato " anda * Biography of Distinguished Israel- 
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ites in England." His chief work in Dutch was his 
* Biography of Isaac Samuel Reggio," published in 
1855 and afterward translated into English. : 

David de Sola was married in 1819 to Rica Mel- 
dola, the eldest daughter of Haham Raphael Mel- 
dola, by whom he had six sons and nine daugh- 
ters. One daughter, Jael, married Solomon Belais, 
son of Rabbi Abraham Belais, at one time treas- 
urer to the Bey of Tunis, and another, Eliza, mar- 
ried Rev. Abraham Pereira Mendes, and was the 
mother of Dr. Frederick de Sola Mendes and of Dr. 
Ilenry Pereira Mendes. Of the other daughters five 
married in London. 

J. C. I. DES . 
23. Abraham de Sola: Rabbi, author, Orien- 
talist, scientist, and communal leader; born in 
London, England, Sept. 
18, 1823; died in New 
York June 5, 1882, He 
was the second son of 
David de Aaron de Sola 
(No. 22) and of Rica Mel- 
dola. Having received a 
thorough training in Jew- 
ish theology, he early ac- 
quired a profound knowl- 
edge of Semitic languages 
and literature. In 1846 he 
was elected minister of the 
congregation of Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews of 
Montreal, Canada, and he 
arrived in that city early 

in 1847. 

In 1848 De Sola was appointed lecturer, and in 
1853 professor, of Hebrew and Oriental literature at 
McGill University, Montreal, and he eventually be- 
came the senior professor of its faculty of arts. 
He was president of the Natural History Society 
for several years, and addressed its members fre- 
quently on those branches of scientific investiga- 
tion which came within its province. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him in 1858 by Mc- 
Gill University. This was probably the first instance 
of a Jew attaining that honor in an English-speak- 
ing country. 

In 1872, by invitation of President Grant's admin- 
istration, De Sola opened the United States Congress 
with prayer. The event was of significance, as De. 
Sola was a British subject, and this was the first 
indication of a more friendly feeling between the 
United States and Great Britain after tlie dangerously 
strained relations that had been caused by the re- 
cently adjusted * Alabama Claims." Mr. Gladstone, 
then premier, as well as Sir Edward Thornton, the 
British ambassador at Washington, extended the 
thanks of the British government to De Sola. 

Abraham de Sola frequently visited the United 
States, and, through his pulpit addresses and nu- 
merous contributions to the press, became recognized 
there as one of the most powerful leaders of Ortho- 
doxy, at a time when the struggle between the 
Orthodox and Reform wings of the community was 
at an acute stage. He was intimately associated 
with Isaac Leeser, Samuel Myer Isaacs, Bernhard 
Illowy, J. J. Lyons, and other upholders of Jewish 
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tradition, and on the death of Leeser was invited to 
become successor to his pulpit; but this and many 
similar offers he declined. For twenty years he 
was à constant contributor to Leeser's * Occident," 
and after the latter's death he purchased the copy- 
rights and stereotype plates of his works and con- 
tinued their publication. 

The following is a list of Abraham de Sola's chief 
literary works: 

1848. Scripture Zoology. 

1852. ‘The Mosaic Cosmogony. 

1852. The Cosmography of Peritsol. l 

1852. A Commentary on Samuel Hannagid’s Introduction to the 
Talmud. 

1853. Behemoth Hatemeoth. 

1854. The Jewish Calendar System (conjointly with Rev. J. J. 
Lyons). 

1857. Philological Studies in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

1858. Scripture Botany. 

1860.. The Employment of Anwesthetics in Connection with Jew- 
ish. Law. | 

1861. The Sanatory Institutions of the Hebrews. Part i. (parts 
li. and iii. appeared the following year). 

1864. Biography of David Aaron de Sola. 

1869. Life of Shabbethai Tsevi. 

1870. History of the Jews of Poland. 

1871. History of the Jews of France. 

18/4. Hebrew Numismatics. 

1878. New Edition of the Forms of Prayer of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, with English translation, based on the 
versions of David Aaron de Sola and Isaac Leeser. 

1880. Life of Saadia Ha-Gaon. 

Abraham de Sola also contributed actively to the 
Jewish press, a large number of articles by him ap- 
pearing in “The Voice of Jacob," “The Asmonean,” 
“The British-American Journal,” and other contem- 
porary Jewish journals. His articles on Sir William 
Bawson's “ Archaia,” “Dawn of Life,” and “Origin 
of the World” are specially noteworthy. He also 
edited and republished English’s “Grounds of Chris- 
tianity " and a number of educational works. J. 

24. Samuel de Sola: Born in London in 1889; 
died there 1866; the youngest son of David de 
Aaron de Sola (No. 22). In 1863 he was elected 
to succeed his father as minister of the Bevis Marks 
Congregation. Hecomposed a large number of mel- 
odies for the synagogue and home, which were 
widely adopted. 
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25. Aaron David Meldola de Sola: Canadian 
rabbi; born in Montreal May 22, 1853; eldest son of 
Abraham de Sola (No. 983). His theological studies 
were pursued chiefly under the direction of his 
father, whose assistant he became in 1876. Meldola 
de Sola's election as his father's successor in 1882 
checked the movement for Reform in his own syna- 
gogue. ; 

In 1898 he was appointed the first vice-president 
of the Orthodox Convention in New York, and he 
was one of the committee of three that drew up its 
" Declaration of Principles." At the conventions held 
in 1900 and 1908 he was elected first vice-president of 
the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of the 
United Statesand Canada, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Presentations of Judaism. In the latter 
capacity he issued in 1902 a protest against the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis for discussing 
the transfer of the Sabbath to the first day of the 
week. De Sola has written voluminously in the 
Jewish press in defense of Orthodoxy. 
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26. Clarence Isaac de Sola: Third son of 
Abraham de Sola (No. 23); born at Montreal, 
Canada, Aug. 15, 1858. He has taken an active 
part in the Zionist movement since its inception, and _ 
was largely instrumental in establishing it in Can- 
ada. He held the presidency of the Federation of 
Zionist Societies of Canada from 1899 to 1905, was 
elected member of the Actions Committee at the- 
Fourth Congress, London, 1900, and at subsequent 
congresses, and is a Canadian trustee of the Jewish 
Colonial Trust. 

Since 1887 he has been managing director of the 
Comptoir Belgo-Canadien, the steel and construction 
trust of Belgium, and in that capacity he has con- 
structed a number of Canada’s public ‘works, in-- 
cluding many railway and highway bridges. : His - 
close association with the development of Belgium’s 
industrial relations with Canada led to his appoint- 
ment as Belgian consul at Montreal in 1905. 

| J. 

The following are the members of the younger 
branches descended from Aaron de Sola (No. 19): 

27. Isaac de Sola: Second son of Aaron de 
Sola (No. 19); born in Lisbon in 1728, and fled. 
from that city to Holland with his parents in 1749. 
He settled in Curacao and became largely engaged 
in the West-Indian trade. His descendants live 
mainly in the West Indies and the United States. 

28. Benjamin de Sola: Grandson of the eldest 
son of Isaac de Sola (No. 97). He resided in the 
Southern States at the time of the Civil war, and, 
joining the Confederate army, acquitted himself 


with credit in a number of engagements. 


29. General Juan (Isaac) de Sola: Born 
about 1795 at Curacao; died 1860; the son of 
Judah, the second son of Isaac de Sola (No. 97). In 
1817 he went to Angostura (Ciudad Bolivar), Venez- 
uela, and, joining the editorial staff of the “Correo - 
de Orinoco," attracted the support of the patriots by 
his articles. On the outbreak of the revolt of the 
South-American colonies from Spain he joined the 


army of the patriots, and his bravery and capacity — 


led General Piuango to proniote him to the general 
stalf. Ho wasattached to the army of Apure, under 
General Paez, and advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the army of Colombia (formed then of the 
republies of Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecua- 
dor) On June 24, 1821, he took part in the decisive 
battle of Carabobo, which sealed the independence 
of Colombia. Valencia surrendered, and the revolu- 
tionary forces under Paez marched on Puerto Ca- 
bello, De Sola joining in the expedition. On Nov. 

7 and 8, 1828, occurred the storming of Puerto Ca- 

bello by General Paez. De Sola took part in the 

assault, in command of cavalry, and drove the 

Spaniards before him to the sea, receiving himself 

a Saber-cut across the face, the scar of which he car- 

ried till his death. 

De Sola was a faithful supporter of Paez through- 
out his career, and from 1826 to 1830 assisted him in 
his policy of separating Venezuela from Colombia. 
In 1880 he attained his full colonelship, and was on 
Paez's staff, seemingly for a while as chief of staff. - 
In 1843 he retired temporarily from the army, and 
became proprietor and editor of *El Gaceta Cara- 
bobo" and * El Patriota" in Valencia. After Paez’s 
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fall in 1848 and the accession of General Monagas, 
De Sola withdrew to private life for several 
years. 

On March 5, 1858, De Sola commanded the second 
division of the revolutionary army that overthrew 
General Jose Tadeo Monagas, and in recognition of 
the important part he had taken he was created a 
general by the new government in 1859. 

30. Jacob de Sola: Third son of Aaron de Sola 
(No. 19); born at Lisbon in 1730, where he bore 
the name of Bartolomeu. After escaping from Por- 
tugal he went to Curacao, where he joined his 
brother Isaac in West-Indian commerce. His de- 
scendants are settled in Curacao and other parts of 
America. Jacob's eldest son, Elias de Sola, who 
died in London in 1811, was an active communal 
workerin Amsterdam. He was president (parnas) 
of the Amsterdam Talmud Torah and of the He- 
bra Bikkur Holim, and treasurer of the ‘Ez Hay- 
yim. 

Among other noteworthy descendants of Jacob de 
Sola were his grandsons, Benjamin de Sola (born 
in Curacao 1818; died in New York 1882) and Elias 
de Sola (born in Curacao 1826; died in Caracas 
1902). Benjamin was a prominent member of the 
Curacao community and was one of those who pre- 
vented changes in the ritual of the ancient Mikveh 
Israel Synagogue. Elias settled in Venezuela in 
1856 and took a prominent part in the commercial 
life of Caracas and La Guayra. 

31. Benjamin de Sola: Fourth son of Aaron de 
Sola (No. 19); born in Lisbon 1735; died at Curacao 
1816. He accompanied 
his parents to Holland in 
1749 and became an emi- 
nent practitioner at The 
Hague and court phy- 
sician to William V. of 
_ the Netherlands. He was 
educated at and received 
his medical degree 
from the University of 
Utrecht. 

Benjamin de Sola was 
Y, the author of “ Disserta- 

tio Medica,” written in 

Latin, and published in 

Amsterdam in 1773, and 

of other writings. His 

sight failing him in his 
oll age, he joined his relatives in Curacao in 
1815. 

32. Isaac de Sola: Brother of David de Sola 
-(No. 18); born in Holland in 1675; died in Lon- 
don Oct., 1784. He was a preacher in London be- 
tween 1695 and 1700, and preached also before the 
Congregation Nefutsoth Yehudah of Bayonne. 
He revisited London in 1704, but returned to Am: 
sterdam the same year. 

Isaac de Sola was the author of the following 
works, in Spanish, published in Amsterdam: “Ser- 
mones Hechos Sobre Diferentes Asumptos," 1704; 
“Preguntas con sus Respuestos,” 1704; also a vol- 
ume of “Expositions of the Psalms," a volume of 
"Questions and Replies on the Pentateuch." an- 
other volume of “Questions and Replies for Pul- 
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pit Purposes,” and a second volume of “Ser- 

mons." 

33. Abraham de Sola: Son of Isaac de Sola 
(No. 82); died in London 1758. He was one of the 
ministers of the Bevis Marks Synagogue, London, 
from 1722 till 1749, and wasalso a preacher and mem- 
ber of the bet din. He married his cousin Abigail. 
Another cousin, Laura de Sola, is said to have 
written on Jewish history. 

34. Raphael Samuel Mendes de Sola: Cousin 
of Aaron de Sola (No. 19) and of Abraham de Sola 
(No. 88); born in Amsterdam. He became distin- 
guished as an orator and Talmudist. In 1749 he 
was elected hakam of Curacao, and held that office 
until his death in 1761. His brother Joseph Mendes 
de Sola was minister of the Sephardic congrega- 
tion of London from 1749 to 1770. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Biography of David Aaron de Sola, Phil- 
adelphia, 1864; Joseph M. Corcos, Synopsis of the History 
of the Jews of Curacao, Curacao, 1897; Asmonean, Aug., 
1851; Occident (Philadelphia), Xvi., No. 1; Pub. Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. 1893, No. 1; 1895, No. 3; 1901, No. 9; 1908, No. 11: De 
Castro. Keur van Grafsteenen op de Nedert:-Portug.-Israel. 
Begraafplaats, ete., Leyden, 1883; Catalogue of the Anglo- 
American Jewish Historical Exhibition, London, 1887; 
Lucien Wolf, Qld Jewish Families in England, in Leisure 
Hour, London, Aug., 1886; Gaster, History of the Ancient 
Synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 
1901; Piceiotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, London; 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Am. Supplement, vol. iv.; 
Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century, Phil- 
adelphia, 1880; J. D. Borthwicks, Historical and Biographical 
Gazetteer, Montreal, 1892; Phren. Journal, New York,.1868 ; 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, Feb. 9, 1872: June. 1882; 
Washington Star, Jan. 9, 1872; Washington Patriot, Jan. 10, 
1872: The Witness (Montreal), June 6, 1882; Montreal 
Herald, June 7, 1882; Canadian Iustrated News, June 
17, 1882; Jewish Chronicle, Nov., 1860: June, 1882: Sept. 
18, 1903; Isidore Harris, The Jewish Year Book, London, 
1902: Rose Belford, Canadian Biography, Toronto, 1887; 
Encyclopedia of Canadian Biography, Montreal, 1905; 
Jewish World, London, Aug., 1900; March 3, 1905. 
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SOLDI, EMILE-ARTHUR : French engraver, 
sculptor, and writer on art; born at Paris May 27, 
1846; son of David Soldi, a professor of modern lan- 
guages and a native of Denmark. In 1869 Emile 
Soldi wasawarded the Grand Prix at Rome for medal- 
engraving. Four years later he exhibited at the 
Fine-Arts Exposition a cameo in onyx, “ Actéon,” 
and a bronze medal in alto-rilievo, “Gallia,” both 
of which were purchased by the government for the 
museum of the Luxembourg palace, the seat of the 


French Senate. He sculptured in marble the bas- 


 reliefs “La Science et PArt,” a * Medaille à la Mé- 


moire des Victimes de l'Invasion," and a * Medaille 
àla Mémoire des Mobiles de la Seine-Inférieure." 
In 1880 he executed a model of one of the gates of 
the citadel of Angkor-Tohm, according to Dela- 
porte's plan of restoration. .Of his other works 
may be mentioned medallion portraits of the 
Duchess Colonna de Castiglione, Mlle. B. Gis- 
mondi, and Mlle. Bergole (1876); “A l'Opéra," a 
plaster statue (1880) ; and a bust of Guillaumet (1887). 

Soldi is the author of the following works on 
archeology: “L’Art et Ses Procédés Depuis PAn- 
tiquité,” “L'Art Egyptien” (1876), “Recucil et 
Mémoire pour l'Histoire de l'Art," “Les Arts Mé- 
connus," and “Les Nouveaux Musées du Troca- 
déro” (1881). Soldi is a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie: Nouveau La- 
rousse Ittustré. 
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SOLIS (sometimes da Solis or de Solis): Eleazar da Solis: Friar, theologian, and 
Spanish and Portuguese family of crypto-Jews, | preacher; lived in Amsterdam as a professed Jew in 
some of whom were inquisitors, while others were | 1656. His brother Simao Pires da Solis was burned 
victims of the Inquisition. Those who made good | at the stake by the Inquisition at Lisbon (1631). 


Solomon da Silva Solis 
= Isabel da Fonseca 


Daniel da Silva Solis (Amsterdam) 


Daniel (?) da Silva Solis 


Jacob da Silva Solis 
= Judith da Silva Solis in Amsterdam, 1722 


Solomon da Silva Solis (b. 1754; d. 1853) 
= Benveneda Henriques Valentine, in London, 1778 


| | | | | | 


Jacob Isaac Daniel da Silva Simha David Abraham Samuel Joshua Judith 
da Silva Solis (b. 1782) Solis (b. 1786) (b. 1789) (b. 1792) (b. 1797) (b. 1799) 
(b. London 1780; (b. 1784) 
d. New York 1829) = Sarah Norris 
= Charity Hays (issue) 


| | | 


Renveneda Esther Judith Solomon Solis David Hays Sarah Solis Phoebe Solis 
Solis Etten Simha (b. 1819; d. 1854) Solis = Solomon Nunes = David Sarfaty 
= Leon M. Solis Solis = Ellen Samuels (b. 1822: d. 1882) Carvalho (issue) 
Ritterband = Myer | — Elvira Nathan ‘issue) 
(issue) David Jacob Fonseca | 
Cohen da Silva Solis | 
Jacob Solomon others Charity Jacob Isaac Emily David Hays Sarah Elvira Esther Albert 
Solis Solis Solis Solomon Nathan Grace Solis Solis, Jr. Nathan N, Solis Etten Benjamin 
Cohen Cohen = Edmund Solis Solis = Solomon = Theresa Solis Solis . Solis = 
= Miriam = Emily Robert = Marcia Solis Wal- = Edgar = Clarence Blanche 
Bins- Grace Lyon Morgan Cohen Jerstein Joshua Seixas Myers 
wanger Solis (issue) (issue) (issue) (issue) Nathan Nathan (issue) 
(issue) (issue) : (issue) 
J. | E. N.S. 


SOLIS PEDIGREE. 


their escape to the Netherlands, France, and En g- ; Francisco de Silva y Solis (Marquis de 
land openly professed Judaism. In the eighteenth | Montfort): Military commander under Emperor 
and early part of the nineteenth century some went | Leopold I.; greatly aided in the defeat of the French 
to America, settling in various parts of the West | Maréchal de Crequi in 1678. He settled in Antwerp 
Indiesand the United States. The American branch | asa professed Jew. l | 
of the family traces its descent back to Solomon da Isaac Nathan Solis: Son of David Hays Solis; 
Silva Solis, who married Isabel da Fonseca and who lawyer and banker of New York and Philadelphia; 
emigrated from Spain to Amsterdam in the seven- | born 1857. | 
tecnth century. | Jacob da Silva Solis: Sonof Solomon da Silva 
Abraham Solis: Interpreter; lived in Bostonin | Solis and Benveneda Henriques Valentine; born in 
1790. London 1780; died in New York 1829. He was a de- 
David Hays Solis: Merchant; son of Jacob da | scendant of Solomon da Silva Solis and Donna Isabel 
Silva Solis; born at Mount Pleasant, N. Y., 1822; | da Fonseca (a daughter of the Marquis of Turin 
died in Philadelphia 1882. He gave valuable aid in | and Count of Villa Real and Monterey), both refu- 
the foundation and maintenance of religious, educa- gees from the Inquisition, who were married as 
tional, and charitable institutions in both Philadel- | Jews in Amsterdam about 1670. Family tradition 
phia and New York, especially of the B’nai Jeshu- reports that in 1760, the Catholie branch of the house 
run Educational Institute (1854) and the Congregation | of Turin and Villa Real being extinct, the succession 
Shearith Israel of New York, and of the Hebrew | was offered to the grandfather of. Jacob da Silva Solis 
(of the same name, and great-grandson of Isabel da 
Fonseca), on condition of his becoming a Catholic. 
On his declining, the Portuguese ambassador, him- 
self descended from Maranos, exclaimed, * You fool! 
It is one of the greatest dignities of Europe." To 
which Da Silva Solis replied, * Not for the whole 
of Europe would I forsake my faith, and neither 
would my son Solomon.? 
| In 1808 Solis went to the United States, and in 1811 
married Charity, daughter of David Hays of West- 


Charitable Fund, the Jewish Publication Society 
(1845), and the Hebrew Educational Society (1848), of 
Philadelphia. An earnest supporter of Isaac Lee- 
scr, he organized and became first president of the 
Congregation Beth-El Emeth, Philadelphia (1857). 
When the plates of the Leeser Bible were destroyed 
by fire he headed a subscription to replace them. 
He wasan ardent supporter of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and actively promoted the Volunteer Fund 
and Sanitary Fair. 
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chester county, New York. He was in business 
with his brother Daniel (b. in London 1784; went 
to America c. 1800; died in Philadelphia 1867) 
in New York city and in Wilmington, Del. In 
1826, having business in New Orleans, Jacob went 
thither about the time of the Passover festival; 
finding that city without either a mazzah bakery or 


a Ssynagoguc, he procured the establishment of both. 
The Shanarai Chasset congregation was organized 
through his efforts, and its synagogue dedicated in 
the following year (1827) For publication with 
the * Constitution " of the congregation, he compiled 
“A Calendar of the Festivals and Lunar Months of 
Every Year Observed by the Israelites Commencing 
A. M. 5589, and Ending in the Year 5612, Being à 
Period of 24 Years." 

Solomon da Silva Solis: Merchant and litter- 
ateur; son of Jacob da Silva Solis; born at Mount 
Pleasant, N. Y., 1819; died in New York city 1854. 
He was one of the founders of the first American 
Jewish Publication Society (1845)—of whose publi- 
cation committee he was a member—the founder and 
first president of the Hebrew Education Society of 
Philadelphia (1848), and a trustee and director of 
synagogues and charitable institutions in both New 
York and Philadelphia. He was a friend of and 
zealous colaborer with Isaac Leeser, and a frequent 
contributor to the “Occident” and other religious 
periodicals. As a result of his friendship with Grace 
Aguilar, whom he met in London, the publication of 
her works in the United States was brought about. 

Ximenes de Solis: Governor of Martos, Spain. 
His young daughter Isabel was captured by the 
Moors and taken to the harem of Sultan Muley Ha- 
san. Her great beauty won her the name of "Zo- 
raya” (the morning star). The kingdom was di- 
vided equally between her and the sultana. Queen 
Isabella induced her and her sons to receive baptism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac da Costa, Israel und the Gentiles, pp. 
406, 408, London, 1855; Leon Hühner, The Jews of New 
England, Other than Rhode Island, in Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc. 1903, No. 11, pp. 85-86; Markens, The He- 
brews in America, pp. 309, 325, Philadelphia, 1888; H. S. 
Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, p. 175, ib. 1891; Isaac 
Leeser, in The Occident, xii. 231, 232; xvi. 64, 65, 301. 
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SOLIS; Cowen, SOLOMON DA SILVA SOLIS. 


SOLNIK, BENJAMIN AARON. See Sro- 
NIK, BENJAMIN AARON BEN ABRAHAM, 


SOLOMON (nnobw): Third king of all Israel; 
reigned from about 971 to 981 B.c.; second son of 
David and Bath-sheba (II Sam. xii. 28-25). He 
was called Jedidiah (= “ beloved of Yuwn”) by Na- 
than the prophet, the Chronicler (I Chron. xxii. 9) 
assuming that David was told by Yawn that his 
son's name should be Solomon (= “ peaceful”). These 
two names are predictive of the character of his 
reign, which was both highly favored and peaceful. 
Biblical Data: The sources for the history 


of the reign of Solomon are II Sam. xi.-xx. and the. 


corresponding portions of I Chronicles, also I Kings 
i-xi. 48 and I Chron. xxviii. 1-II Chron. ix. 31. 
Some second- or third-hand material is found in Jose- 
phus, Eusebius, and elsewhere, mostly taken from 
the books of Kings and Chronicles. The circum- 
stances attending Solomon's birth indicate that he 


was “beloved of Yawn” (II Sam. xii. 24, 25), and 
that Nathan stood in close association with David's 
household. Bath-sheba’s relations with Nathan at 


the attempted accession of Adonijah (I Kings i.) 


show that she was a woman of no mean talent. 
Solomon's respect and reverence for her, even after 


his aecession to the throne, point in the same direc- 


tion. By nature and training Solomon was richly en- 
dowed and well equipped for the onice of leader, 


The question of David’s successor had come to 
the front in ABSALOM’s rebellion. That uprising 
had been crushed. As David was nearing his death, 
Adonijah, apparently (I Chron. iii. 1-4) in order of 
age the next claimant to the throne, prepared to 
usurp it, but passed over, in the invitation to his 
coronation, some of the most influential friends and 
advisers of David, as well as his brother Solomon. 
This aroused the suspicions of Nathan, who so ar- 
ranged that simultaneously with Adonijah's corona- 
tion the court advisers, by order of David, crown 
Solomon, son of Bath-sheba, king of Israel. Adoni- 
jah fled in terror to the horns of the altar, and left 
them only on the oath of Solomon that his life should 
be spared. 

David, before he died, had given Solomon a 
charge regarding his own actions as a man, and 
regarding his attitude toward several of the influen- 
tial personages about the king’s court. As soon as 

Solomon had become established over 
Beginning the kingdom, Adonijah, through Bath- 
of sheba, the queen-mother, asked the 
Solomon’s king for Abishag the Shunammite as 
Reign. a wife. This request was equivalent 
to asking for coregency, and Solomon so | 
regarded it, for he quickly sent Benaiahto slay Adoni- 
jah.  Abiathar, formerly David's trusted priest, 
who had conspired with Adonijah, was sent to the 
priest-city Anathoth, to his own fields, and deprived 
of his priestly office. Joab, learning the fate of 
Adonijah and Abiathar, fled to the altar for refuge; 
but Solomon commissioned the same executioner, 
Benaiah, to slay him there. Shimei, who had cursed 
David, was also in the list of suspects. He was 
given explicit orders to remain in Jerusalem, where 
his movements could be under surveillance. But 
on the escape of two of his servants to Philistia he 
left Jerusalem to capture them; and on his return he, 
too, fell under the sword of the bloody Benaiah. 
This completed the destruction of the characters 
whose presence about the court was likely to bea 
perpetual menace to the life of Solomon. 

Thenceforth Solomon proceeded both safely and 
wisely in the development of his government. He 
came into possession of a kingdom organized and 

prosperous. His part was to Increase 
Solomon’s its efficiency and glory and wealth; 
Choice. but to succeed inthis he needed special 
gifts. When he went to Gibeon to 
offer sacrifices—a thousand burnt offerings— Yw 
appeared to him in a dream, saying, “ Ask what I 
shall give thee.” Solomon, conscious of the heavy 
responsibility of the ruler of such a realm, chose the 
wisdom that is needful ina judge. His choice of 
this rather than long life, wealth, honor, and the 
destruction of his enemies, greatly pleased YHWH. 
The wisdom of the young king was soon put to 
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the test. Two harlots appeared before him, each 
carrying a child, one living and the other dead. 
Their dispute involved a decision as to the mater- 
nity of the children. Solomon, knowing the tender 
affections of a mother, ordered the living child to 
be cut into halves with a sword. The problem 
soived itself, and the king’s insight and justice re- 
ceived due praise in Israel. 


Solomon chose as his advisers the influential men 
of his kindgom (I Kings iv. 1-20). His standing 
army consisted of 12,000 cavalry, with 4,000 stalls 
for his chariots. The commissary department was 
thoroughly organized, and his court was one of 
great magnificence. The organization of Solomon's 
government car- 
red with it a 
definite policy 
regarding his 
non-Israelitish 
subjects. Fol- 
lowing the cus- 
tom of the day, 
he secured for 
himself a wife 
from each of 
the neighboring 
royal houses, 
thus binding the 
nations to him 
by domestic ties. 
These various 
alliances intro- 
duced to the Is- 
raclitish court a 
princess from 
Egypt (for 
whom the king 
erected a special 
residence), and 
others from the 
Moabite, Am- 
monite, Edom- 
ite, Zidonian, 
and Hittite 
courts, who 
brought with 
them certain 
alien customs 
and religions, 
and, best of all, 
a kind of guar- 
anty of peace. A court of such mixed elements in- 
volved also certain requirements which were a charge 
upon the royal treasury, such as homes for these 
foreigners and the installation of places for their 
religious observances. Solomon seems to have ful- 
filled all his obligations of this nature so lavishly as 
to have aroused his people near the close of his 
reign to the point of rebellion. 

No sooner had the king thoroughly organized and 
sct in motion his civil and military machinery than 
he planned to carry out the desires of David by 
building a temple to Yiwu. In doing this he util- 
ized his father's friendship with Hiram of Tyre to 
secure from the latter an agreement to supply cedar 
from Lebanon for use in the building. He levied also 


Supposed Stables of Solomon at Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


upon his own people and sent, in courses, 150,000 
men to Lebanon to cut and hew the timber. Stones 
. were cut for the buildings to be con- 
Solomon’s structed, and the timber was floated 
Buildings. in rafts to Joppa and transferred to 
Jerusalem. Stones and timber were 

put together noiselessly. Seven yearsof work com- 
pleted the Temple, and thirteen years the king’s 


palace. "The best and most skilled workmen were 
Phenicians. ‘Their artistic taste was exercised both 


on the buildings and on the vessels with which 
they were furnished (I Kings vii. 18 e£ seg.). In ad- 
dition to completing these two chief structures, 
Solomon enhanced in other ways the architectural 
beauty of the 
city. 

Solomon's for- 
eign alliances 
formed the basis 
for foreign com- 
mercial rela- 
tions. Fromthe 
Egyptians he 
bought chariots 
and horses, 
which he sold 
to the Hittites 
and other peo- 
ples of the 
North. With 
the Phenicians 
he united in 
maritime com- 
merce, sending. 
outa fleet oncein 
three years from 
Ezion-geber, at 
the head of 
the Gulf of 
Akaba, to Ophir, 
presumably on 
the eastern 
coast of the 
Arabian penin- 
sula. From this 
distant port, and 
others on the 
way, he de- 
rived fabulous 
amounts of gold 
and tropical 
products. These revenues gave him almost unlimited 
means for increasing the glory of his capital city 
and palace, and for the perfection of his civil and 
military organizations. 

Solomon’s wisdom seems to have been as resplen- 
dent as his power and glory. His tact in dealing with 
his subjects and his acquaintance with all that was 
known in that day regarding trees, fruits, flowers, 
beasts, fishes, and birds gave him great 
renown. His genius in composing 
proverbs and songs was known far be- 
yond the bounds of his own kingdom. 
His wisdom was said tó have surpassed that of the 
children of the East and all the wisdom of Egypt. 
He was wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, 
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and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol (I Kings- 


iv. 30, 81). People came from all parts to see the 
wisest man inthe world. The Queen of Sheba trav- 


cled with a train of attendants, carrying much 


wealth, from southwestern Arabia, about. 1,500 
miles distant, to test the wisdom of Israel’s ruler. 

Solomon’s religious ancestry and training had 
given him a basis fora strong life. His own request 
at Gibeon and his zeal in the worship of Yuwu forc- 
told a vigorous religious career. But, though he built 
the Temple, and in the prayer attributed to him ex- 
pressed some of the loftiest sentiments of à man 
thoroughly zealous in his worship of Israel's God, 
his career did not fulfil his early 
religious resolves. The polytheistic 
worship introduced by his foreign 
wives into Jerusalem and his faint 
and ineffectual opposition to their request that 
their gods should be shown respect led to his moral 


Solomon's 
Religion. 
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——In Rabbinical Literature and Legend: 
Solomon not only occupies a very important part in 
rabbinical legend, but is glorified even from a theo- 
logical point of view. It must be added, however, 
that the Tannaim, with the exception of Jose b. 
Halafta, were inclined to treat only of his weak- 
nesses and his downfall. Solomon was one of those 
men to whom names were given by God before their 
birth, being thus placed in the category of the just 
*zaddikim "; Yer. Ber. vii., 11b; Gen. R. xlv. 11; 
Tan., Bereshit, 30). Besides his three principal 
names, Jedidiah (II Sam. xii. 25), Kohelet (Eccl. i. 1 
et passim, Hebr.), and Solomon, various others are 
assigned to him by the Rabbis, namely, Agur, Bin, 
Jakeh, Lemuel, Ithicl, and Ucal (Prov. xxx. 1, xxxi. 
1), the interpretations of which, according to the ear- 
lier school, are as follows: “He who gathered the 
words of the Torah, who understood them, who later 
enunciated them, who said to God in his heart, ‘I have 
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SOLOMON'S HOUSE OF THE FOREST OF LEBANON. 
(Restored by Chipiez.) 


and religious deterioration, until he lost his hold on 
the people as well as on his own faith. Disaffec- 
tion in Edom and in Syria, and the utterances of the 
prophet Abijah to Solomon's overseer, Jeroboam, 
portended disintegration and dissolution. In the 
decline of his life his power waned, and his death 
was the signal for the breaking up of the kingdom. 

The extent of Solomon’s permanent literary work 
is very uncertain. Itis possible that he left several 
psalms and a portion of the Book of Proverbs. It 
seems to be probable that his life formed the basis 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes, and possibly of some 
elements of the Song of Songs. 


E. G. H. I. M. P. 


the power; consequently, I may transgress the pre- 
scriptions of the Torah.'" The later school, on the 
other hand, adopts the following explanations: Agur 
“he who girt his loins”; Bin = “he 
Importance who built the Temple”; J akeh — “he 
in Jewish who reigned over the whole world”: 
Legend.  Ithiel = “he who understood the signs 
of God”: and Ucal = “he who could 

withstand them” (Cant. R. i. 1: Midr. Mishle xxs. 
1; Targ. Sheni to Esth. i. 2). Solomon was also one 
of those who were styled “ bahurim ” (= * chosen "), 
" yedidim" (=“friends”), and “ahubim” (= “ be- 
loved ones”; Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, p. 121). 
Solomon’s instructor in the Torah was Shimei, 


— — 


— 
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whose death marked Solomon's first lapse into sin 
(Ber. 82). | 
The Rabbis concluded that Solomon was twelve 
(in Targ. Sheni /.e. thirteen) years old when he as- 
cended the throne; he reigned forty years (I Kings 
xi. 42), and consequently he lived fifty-two years, 
as did the prophet Samuel (Seder ‘Olam R. xiv. ; 
Gen. R. c. 11; but comp. Josephus, “Ant.” viii. 
7, 8 8, where it is stated that Solomon was fourteen 
years old when he began to reign, and that he 
ruled eighty years; comp. also Abravanel on I 
Kings iii. 7). He was considered by the Rabbis, who 
glorified him, to have been the counterpait of David, 
his father: each reigned forty years, and over the 
whole world; both wrote booksand composed songs 
and fables; both built altars and transported the 
Ark of the Covenant with great ceremony; and in 
both dwelt the Holy Ghost (Cant. R. /.e.). Solomon 
is particularly extolled by the Rabbis for having 
asked in his dream nothing besides wisdom, which 
they declare served him as a shield 
His against sinful thoughts. 
Prayer for spect Solomon's wisdom was even 
Wisdom. superior to that of his father. Solo- 
mon passed forty days in fasting so 
that God might bestow upon him the spirit of wisdom 
(Pesik. R. 14 [ed. Friedmann, p. 59a, b]; Num. R. 
xix. 8; Eccl. R. vii. 28; Midr. Mishlei. 1, xv. 29). 
Solomon was the wise king par exceilence, a fact 
which is expressed in the saying, “He who sees 
Solomon in a dream may hope for wisdom" (Ber. 
97b) He is said to have understood the languages 
of the beasts and the birds and to have had no need 
of relying on witnesses in delivering a judgment, in- 
asmuch as by simply looking at the contending par- 
ties he knew which was right and which was wrong. 
The words “Then Solomon sat on the throne of 
the Lord" (I Chron. xxix. 28) are interpreted to 
this effect, and an example of such a judgment 
is that pronounced in the case of the two har- 
lots (comp. I Kings iii. 16 e£ seg.), which judgment 
was confirmed by a Bar Kou (Cant. R. Zc.; 
Targ. Sheni to Esth. i 2) Indeed, Solomon's 
bet din was one of those in which the Holy Ghost 
manifested its presence through a bat kol. Inde- 
pendently of this, Solomon is considered as one of 
the Prophets, in whom the Holy Ghost dwelt. It 
was under the inspiration of the latter that he com- 
pesed his three works, Canticles, Proverbs, and Ec- 
clesiastes (Sotah 48b; Mak. 23b; Cant. R. i. 1: Eccl. 
R. i. 1, x. 17). His wisdom is stated .to have ex- 
celled that of the Egyptians (I Kings v. 10), which 
assertion is the basis of the following legend: 
“When Solomon was about to build the Temple he 
applied to Pharaoh, King of Egypt, for builders and 
architects. Pharaoh ordered his astrologers to choose 
all the men who would die in the current year; and 
these he sent to Solomon. "The latter, however, by 
Simply looking at them, knew what their fate was 
to be; consequently he provided them 


Solomon  withcoffinsand shrouds and sent them 
and back to Egypt. Moreover, he gave 
Pharaoh. them a letter for Pharaoh informing 


him that if he was in want of articles 
required for the dead, it was not necessary for him 
to send men, but that he might apply direct for the 
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materials he needed " (Pesik. R. Lc. ; Pesik. iv. 84a; 
Num. R. xix. 9; Eccl. R. vii. 23). Owing to his pro- 
verbial wisdom, Solomon is the hero of many stories, 
scattered in the midrashic literature, in which his 
sagacity is exemplified. Most of them are based upon 
his judgment regarding the harlot's child; many of 
them have been collected by Jellinek in * B. H.” 
iv., one of which is mentioned in Tos. to Men. 837a 
as occurring in the Midrash. It runs as follows: 
“ Asmodeus brought before Solomon from under the 
earth a man with two heads, who, being unable to re- 
turn to his native place, married a woman from Jeru- 
salem. She bore him seven sons, six of whom re- 
sembled the mother, while one resembled the father 
in having two heads. After their father's death, 
the son with two heads claimed two shares of the 
inheritance, arguing that he was two men; while 
his brothers contended that he was entitled to one 
share only. They appealed to Solomon, whose sa- 
gacity enabled him to decide that the son with two 
heads was only one man ; and the king consequently 
rendered judgment in favor of the other six broth- 
ers " (comp. ^R. E. J.” xlv. 805 et seq.). The well- 
known litigation between the serpent and the man 
who had rescued it is stated in Midrash Tanhuma 
(see Buber, * Mebo,” p. 157) as having taken place 
before Solomon, who decreed the serpent's death. 
Solomon applied his wisdom also to the dissemina- 
tion of the Law. He built synagogues and houses 

in which the Torah was studied by 


Solomon's himself, by a multitude of scholars, 
Judg- and even by little children. Al his 
ments. wisdom, however, did not make him 


arrogant; so that when he had to 
create a leap-year he summoned seven elders, in 
whose presence he remained silent, considering 
them more learned than himself (Cant. R. 4c. ; Ex. 
R. xv. 20). 

On the other hand, the members of the earlier 
school of Solomon's critics represent him in the 
contrary light. According to them, he abrogated 
the commandments of the Torah by transgressing 
against the three prohibitions that the king should 
not multiply horses nor wives nor silver and gold 
(comp. Deut. xvii. 16-17 with I Kings x. 26-xi. 3). 
He was likewise proud of his wisdom, and, 
therefore, relied too much on himself in the case of 
the two harlots, for which he was blamed by a bat 
kol. Judah b. [la'i even declared that, had he been 
present when Solomon pronounced the sentence, he 
would have put à rope round Solomon's neck. His 
wisdom itself is depreciated. Simeon b. Yohai said 
that Solomon would better have been occupied in > 
cleaning sewers, in which case he would have been 
free of reproach. His Ecclesiastes has, according to 
one opinion, no sacred character, because “it is only 
Solomon’s wisdom" (R. H. 21b; Meg. 7a; Ex. R. 
vi. 1; Eccl. R. x. 17; Midr. Teh. to Ps. lxxii. 1; see 
BIBLE CANON). 

On account of his modest request for wisdom only, 
Solomon was rewarded with riches and an unprec- 
edentedly glorious reign (comp. I Kings iii. 18, v. 
letseg.) His realm is described by the Rabbis as 
having extended, before his fall (see below), over the 
upper world inhabited by the angels and over the 
whole of the terrestrial globe with all its inhabit- 
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" ants, including all the beasts, fowls, and reptiles, as 
wellas the demons and spirits. His reign was then 
so glorious that the moon never decreased, and 

good prevailed over evil. His con- 
His Realm. trol over the demons, spirits, and 


animals augmented his splendor, the - 


demons bringing him precious stones, besides water 
from distant countries to irrigate his exotic plants. 
The beasts and fowls of their own accord entered 
the kitchen of Solomon’s palace, so that they might 
` be used as food for him. Extravagant meals for 
him (comp. I Kings iv. 22-23) were prepared daily 
` by each of his thousand wives, with the thought 
— that perhaps the king would feast on that day 
in her house (Meg. 11b; Sanh. 20b; B. M. 86b; 
Gen. R. xxxiv. 17; Cant. R. Le.; Eccl. R. ii. 5; 
Targ. Sheni l.c.). 

More frequently it was the cagle that executed 
Solomon’s orders. When David died Solomon 
ordered the eagles to protect with their wings his 
father’s body until its burial (Ruth R. i. 17). Solo- 
mon was accustomed to ride through the air on a 
large eagle which brought him ina single day to Tad- 
mor in the wilderness (Eccl. R. ii. 25; comp. II Chron. 
viii. 4). This legend has been greatly developed by 
the cabalists as follows: “Solomon used to sail 
through the air on a throne of light placed on an 
eagle, which brought him near the heavenly yeshi- 
bah as well as to the dark mountains behind which 
the fallen angels ‘Uzza and ‘Azzael were chained. 
The eagle would rest on the chains; and Solomon, 
by means of a ring on which God's name was en- 
graved, would compel the two angels to reveal every 
mystery he desired to know.” According to an- 
other cabalistic legend, Solomon ordered a demon to 
convey down to the seven compartments of hell 

Hiram, King of Tyre, who on his re- 

Solomon's turn revealed to Solomon all that he 

Eagle. (Hiram) had scen in the nether world 

(Zohar ii. 112b-118a, iv. 233a, b; 

Naphtali b. Jacob Elhanan, “ ‘Emek ha-Melek,” pp. 
od, 112c, 147a; Jellinek, l.c. ii. 86). 

With reference to Solomon's dominion overall the 
creatures of the world, including spirits, several 
stories are current, the best known of which is that 
of Solomon and the ant (Jellinek, l.c. v. 22 et seq.). 
It is narrated as follows: “When God appointed 
Solomon king over every created thing, He gave 


him a large carpet sixty miles long and sixty miles 
wide, made of green silk interwoven with pure gold, 


and ornamented with figured decorations. Sur- 
rounded by his four princes, Asaph b. Berechiah, 
prince of men, Ramirat, prince of the demons, a lion, 
prince of beasts, and an eagle, prince of birds, when 
Solomon sat upon the carpet he was caught up by 
the wind, and sailed through the air 

Solomon’s so quickly that he breakfasted at 
Carpet. Damascusand supped in Media. One 
day Solomon was filled with pride at 

his own greatness and wisdom; and asa punishment 
- therefor the wind shook the carpet, throwing down 
40,000 men. Solomon chided the wind for the mis- 
chief it had done; but the latter rejoined that the 
king would do well to turn toward God and cease to 
' be proud; whereupon Solomon felt greatly ashamed. 
* On another day while sailing overa valley where 


there were many swarms of ants, Solomon heard one 
ant say to the others, ' Enter yourliouses; otherwise 
Solomon's legions will destroy you.' "The king 
asked why she spoke thus, and she answered that 
she was afraid if the ants looked at Solomon's 
legions they might be turned from their duty of 
praising God, which would be disastrous to them. 
She added that, being the queen of the ants, she 
had in that capacity given them the order to retire. 
Solomon desired to ask her a question; but she told 
him that ib was not becoming for the interrogator to 
be above and the interrogated below. Solomon 
thereupon brought her up out of the valley ; but she 
then said it was not fitting that he should sit on a 
throne while she remained on the ground. Solomon 
now placed her upon his hand, and asked her whether 
there was any one in the world greaterthanhe. The 
ant replied that she was much greater; otherwise 
God would not have sent him there to place her upon 
his hand. The king, greatly angered, threw her 
down, saying, ‘Dost thou know who I am? I am 
Solomon, the son of David!’ She answered: ‘I 
know that thou art created of a corrupted drop 
[comp. Ab. iii. 1]; therefore thou oughtest not to be 
proud.’ Solomon was filled with shame, and fell on 
his face. 

*Flying further, Solomon noticed a magnificent 
palace to which there appeared to be no entrance. 
He ordered the demons to climb to the roof and see 
if they could discover any living being within the 
building. The demons found there only an eagle, 
which they took before Solomon. Being asked 
whether it knew of an entrance to the palace, the 
eagle said that it was 700 years old, but that it had 
never seen such an entrance. An elder brother of the 
eagle, 900 years old, was then found, but it also did 
not know the entrance. The eldest brother of 
these two birds, which was 1,800 years old, then de- 
clared it had been informed by its father that the 
door was on the west side, but that it had become 
hidden by sand drifted by the wind. Having discov- 
ered the entrance, Solomon found many inscriptions. 
on the doors. Inthe interior of the palace was an 
idol having in its mouth a silver tablet which bore 
the following inscription in Greek: ' I, Shaddad, the 
son of ‘Ad, reigned over a million cities, rode on a. 
million horses, had under me a million vassals, and 
slew a million warriors, yet I could not resist the 


angel of death.’ ” 
The most important of Solomon's acts was his. 
building of the Temple, in which he was assisted by 


angelsand demons. Indeed, the edifice was through- 
out miraculously constructed, the large, heavy 
stones rising to and settling in their 

Solomon's respective places of themselves (Ex. 
Temple. R. lii. 3; Cant. R. Lc.). The general 
opinion of the Rabbis is that Solomon. 

hewed the stones by means of the SHAMIR, à worm 
whose mere touch cleft rocks. According to Mid- 


rash Tehillim (in Yalk., I Kings, 182), the shamir 


was brought from paradise by the eagle; but most 


of the rabbis state that Solomon was informed of 


the worm’s haunts through the chief of the demons, 
who was captured by Benaiah, Solomon’s chief 
minister (see ASMODEUS). The chief of the demons, 


Ashmedai or Asmodeus, told Solomon that the: 
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.shamir had been entrusted by the prince of the 
‘sea to the mountain cock alone (the Hebrew 
equivalent in Lev. xi. 19 and Deut. xiv. 18 is ren- 
dered by A. V.“ lapwing” and by R.V. “hoopoe "), 
and that the cock had sworn to guard it well. 
Solomon's men searched for the nest of the bird 
and, having found it, covered it with glass. "The 
bird returned, and, seeing the entrance to its nest 
closed by what it supposed to be a glass door, 
brought the shamir for the purpose of breaking the 
glass, Just then a shout was raised; and the bird, 
being frightened, dropped the shamir, which the 
men carried off to the king (Git. 68b). 

Solomon, in his prophetic capacity, realized that 
the Temple would be destroyed by the Babylonians, 
and therefore he caused an underground recepta- 
cle to be built in which the Ark was afterward hid- 
den (Abravanel on I Kings vi. 19). For each of the 
ten candlesticks made by Solomon (I Kings vii. 49; 
II Chron. iv. 7) he used 1,000 talents of gold, which, 
being passed 1,000 times through the furnace, be- 
came reduced to one talent. There is a difference 
of opinion among the Rabbis as to whether Solo- 
mon's candlesticks were lit or only the one made 
by Moses, A similar difference exists with regard 
to Solomon's ten tables, five of which were on one 
side and five on the other side of the table made by 
Moses (Men. 29a, 99b). Solomon planted in the 
Temple different kinds of golden trees which bore 
fruit in their proper seasons. When the wind blew 
over them the fruit fell to the ground. Later, when 
the heathen entered the Temple to destroy it, these 
trees withered; but they will flourish again on the 
advent of the Messiah (Yoma 21b). 

Even with regard to his noble act in building the 
Temple, however, Solomon did not escape the severe 
criticisms of the Tannaim. The construction of such 
a magnificent edifice, they said, filled Solomon with 
pride; consequently when he wished to introduce 
the Ark of the Covenant into the Sanctuary, the 
gates shrank to such an extent that it could not be 
brought in. Solomon then recited twenty-four 
hymns, but without avail. He then sang: “Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates; . . . and the King of glory 
shall come in” (Ps. xxiv. 7). The gates, thinking 
that Solomon applied to himself the term “ King of 
glory," were about to fall on his head, when they 
asked him, “ Who is this King of glory?" Solomon 
answered: “The Lord strong and mighty,” etc. (b. 


verse S) He then prayed: “O Lord God, turn not 
away the face of thine anointed, remember the mercies 


of David thy servant " (II Chron. vi. 42); and the Ark 
was admitted (Shab. 80a; Num. R. xiv. 10; comp. 
. Ex. R. viii. 1 and Tan., Wa'era, 6, where this hagga- 
dah is differently stated in the spirit of the Amoraim). 
The Tannaim lay particular stress on Solomon’s 
criminal act in marrying the daughter of Pharaoh, 
which they declare took place on the night when 
the Temple was completed. This assertion is at 
variance with Seder ‘Olam R. xv., where it is held 
that Solomon married her when he be- 

Solomon’s gan to build the Temple, that is, in the 
Marriage. fourth year of his reign (comp. I Kings 
vi. D. The particular love which he 

manifested for her (comp. 7b. xi. 1) was rather a de- 
praved passion; and she, more than all his other 
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foreign wives, caused him tosin. He had drunk no 
wine during the seven years of the construction of 
the Temple; but on the night of its completion he: 
celebrated his wedding with so much revelry that 
its sound mingled before God with that of the Israel- 
ites who celebrated the completion of the sacred 
edifice, and God at that time thought of destroying 
with the Temple the whole city of Jerusalem. Pha- 
raoh's daughter brought Solomon 1,000 different 
kinds of musical instruments, explaining to him 
that each of them was used in the worship of a 
special idol. She hung over his bed à canopy em- 
broidered with gems which shone like stars; so that 
every time he intended to rise, he, on looking at the 
gems, thought it was still night. He continued to 
sleep, with the keys of the Temple under his pil- 
low; and the priests therefore were unable to offer 
the morning sacrifice. They informed his mother, 
Bath-sheba, who roused the king when four hours 
of the day had flown. She then reprimanded him 
for his conduct; and verses 1-9 of Prov. xxxi. are 
considered by the Rabbis as having been pronounced 
by Bath-sheba on that occasion. The destructive 
effect on the Temple of Solomon's marriage to Pha- 
raoh's daughter is further expressed in the following 
allegory : * When Solomon wedded Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, Michael [another version has Gabriel) drove a rod 
into the bed of the sea; and the slime. gathering 
around it formed an island on which, later, Rome 
[the enemy of Jerusalem] was built." R. Jose, how- 
ever, declares that Solomon's sole intention in this 
marriage was to convert the daughter of Pharaoh 
to Judaism, bringing her thus under the wings of 
the Shekinah (Sifre, Deut. 52; Yer. 'Ab. Zarah i. 
39e; Shab. 56b; Yer. Sanh. ii. 6; Sanh. 21b; Lev. 
R. xii. 4; Num. R. x. 8). 
Solomon's throne is described at length in*Targum 
Sheni (/.c.) and in two later midrashim published by 
Jellinek (*B. H.” ii. 88-85, v. 93-39), 
Solomon's the second also'by J. Perles (in * Mo- 
Throne.  natsschrift," xxi. 122 e£ seg.) Ac- 
cording to Targum Sheni, which is 
compiled from three different sources, there were on 
the steps of the throne twelve golden lions (comp. 
SOLOMON, BIBLICAL Dara) and twelve golden eagles 
so placed that each lion faced an eagle. Another 
account says that there were seventy-two lions and 
the same number of eagles. Further it is stated 
that there were six steps to the throne (comp. ?5.), on 
which animals, all of gold, were arranged in the fol- 


lowing order: on the first step a lion opposite an 
ox; on the second, a wolf opposite a sheep; on the 


third, a tiger opposite a camel; on the fourth, an 
eagle opposite a peacock, on the fifth, a cat oppo- 
site a cock: on the sixth, a sparrow-hawk opposite a 
dove. On the top of the throne was a dove holding 
asparrow-hawk in its claws, symbolizing the domin- 
ion of Israel over the Gentiles. There was also on 
the top of the throne a golden candiestick, on the 
seven branches of the one side of which were en- 
graved the names of the seven patriarchs Adam, 
Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Job, and 
on the seven of the other the names of Levi, Kohath, 
Amram, Moses, Aaron, Eldad, Medad, and, in addi- 
tion, Hur (another version has Haggai). Above the 
candlesticks was a golden jar filled with olive-oil 
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and beneath it a golden basin which supplied the 
jar with, oil and on which the names of Nadab, 
Abihu, and Eli and his two sons were engraved. 
Over the throne, twenty-four vines were fixed to 
cast a shadow on the king’s head. By a mechanical 
contrivance the throne followed Solomon wherever 
he wished to go. 

The description g given in the two midrashim men- 
tioned above differs somewhat from the foregoing. 
Referring to the words “Then Solomon sat on the 
throne of the Lord” (I Chron. xxix. 23), the second 
midrash remarks that Solomon’s throne, like that of 
God, was furnished with the four figures represent- 
ing a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle, with cheru- 
bim and wheels (comp. Ezek. i. 5 E, seg.) While 
the first midrash agrees to a greater extent with 
Targum Sheni, the second one substitutes for the 
order in which the pairs of animals were arranged 
the following: a sheep and a wolf; a deer and a 
bear; a roebuck and an elephant; a buffalo and a 
griffin; a man and a demon; a mountain-cock and 
an eagle; a dove and a sparrow-hawk—the clean 
beasts and fowls being to the right and the unclean 
ones to the left of the throne. 

Solomon's progress to his throne is similarly de- 
scribed in Targum Sheni and in the two midrashim. 
According to the former work, when the king 
reached the first step, the ox, by means of some sort 
of mechanism, stretched forth its leg, on which 
Solomon leaned, a similar action taking place in the 
case of the animals on each of the six steps. From 
the sixth step the eagles raised the king and placed 
him in his seat, near which a golden serpent lay 
coiled. When the king was seated the large eagle 
placed the crown on his head, the serpent uncoiled 
itself, and the lionsand eagles moved upward to form 
a shade over him. 
the scroll of the Law from the Ark, and placed it on 
Solomon’s knees. When the king sat, surrounded 
by the Sanhedrin, to judge the people, the wheels 
began to turn, and the beasts and fowls began to 
utter their respective cries, which frightened those 
who had intended to bear false testimony. Moreover, 
while Solomon was ascending the throne, the lions 
scattered all kinds of fragrant spices. Inthesecond 
midrash it is said: “ When Solomon wished to sit on 

his throne, the ox took him gently on 

The its horns and handed him over to the 
Mechanism lion, which in turn delivered him to 
of the 

Throne. reached. Thenthedemon placed him 
on the seat, which was of gold studded 
with precious stones, and put under his feet a foot- 
stool of sapphire which he had brought from heaven 
(comp, Ex. xxiv. 10] The six steps also were 
studded with precious stones and with crystal; and 
there were besides arches from which palm-trees 
arose high over the throne to make a shadow for the 
king’s head.” Both midrashim state that when Sol- 
omon was seated a silver serpent turned a wheel 
which caused the eagles to spread their wings over 
the king's head. Then one lion placed the crown 


on his head, while another placed the golden scepter 


in-his hand. It is explained in the first midrash 
thatsix steps were constructed because Solomon fore- 
saw that six kings would sit on the throne, namely, 


The dove then descended, took . 


the sheep, and so on until the seat was. 


Solomon, Rehoboam, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Amon, 
and Josiah. After Solomon’s death King Shishak, 
when taking away the treasures of the Temple 
(comp. I Kings xiv. 26), carried off the throne, 
which remained in Egypt till Sennacherib conquered 
that country. After Sennacherib's fall Hezekiah 
gained possession of it. When Josiah was slain by 
Pharaoh Necho the latter took it away; but, not 
knowing the proper use of it, he was struck by one 
of the lions and became lame. Nebuchadnezzar, 
into whose possession the throne subsequently came, 
shared a similar fate. The throne then passed to 
the Persians, with whom it remained till it came into 
the possession of Ahasuerus, who, however, could 
not sit upon it (see also Num. R. xii. 21; Midr. 
Abba Gorion to Esth. i. 2). 

The glory of so great a king as Solomon would 
have been incomplete, in the eyes of the later 
rabbis, had he not had, like the Roman emperors, a 
magnificent cireus or hippodrome; and a description 
of his arena is given in the second of the two mid- 
rashim mentioned above. According to R. Ze'era, 
the circus was in use one day in every month, under 
the successive superintendence of each of the twelve 
commissaries who had to provide for the king's 
household (comp. I Kings iv. 7 et seg.) In the 
thirteenth month of an embolismic year, for which 
there was a special commissary (sce Rashi on I 
Kings iv. 19), there were no horse-races, but races 

were run by 10,000 young men of the 
His Hippo- tribe of Gad (or of Naphtali, accord- 
drome. ing to another opinion), “ the calves of 
whose legs were removed, rendering 
the runners so swift that no horse could compete 
with them.” The hippodrome was three parasangs 
long and three parasangs wide, and in the middle of 
it were two posts surmounted by cages in which all 
kinds of beasts and fowls were confined, Around 
these posts the horses had to run eight times. As to 
the day of the month on which the races took place 
—whether the last day, the first, the second, or the 
third—different opinions are expressed. Those fa- 
voring the last, first, and second days are supported 
by the fact that on those days Solomon used to flood 
the cisterns—on the last day of the month for the 
scholars and their pupils, for the priests and the 
Levites; on the first day for the Israelites who lived 
in Jerusalem; and on the second day of the month 
for those who lived outside that city; the water 
which flowed from paradise was poured into the 
cisterns through the mouths of two golden lions, 
which, besides, exhaled a very fragrant odor. 

There were four companies of charioteers, each 
containing 4,000 men divided into smaller groups; 
these were placed on separate platforms arranged 
one above the other. Facing cach company were 
two doors of olive-wood in which different kinds of 
precious stones were set, and which were decorated 
with gold and with all kinds of carved figures. The 
spectators also were divided into four groups: (1) the 
king with his household, the scholars, the priests, 
and the Levites, dressed in blue; (2) the people of 
Jerusalem, dressed in white; (8) the people who 
lived outside Jerusalem, dressed in red; and (4) the 
Gentiles who from distant countries brought pres- 
ents to Solomon, and who were dressed in green. 
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These four colors symbolized the four seasons of 
the year—autumn, winter, spring, and summer 
(comp. Peries, l.c. notes). 

The meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
is narrated in Targum Sheni as follows: "Solomon, 
when merry from wine, used to assemble before him 
all the kings, his vassals, and at the same time 
ordered all the other living creatures of the world to 

dance before them. One day, the king, 


Solomon observing that the mountain-cock or 
and the  hoopoe was absent, ordered that the 
Queen of bird besummoned forthwith. When it 
Sheba. arrived it declared that it had for three 


months been flying hither and thither 
seeking to discover some country not yet subjected 
to Solomon, and had at length found a land in the 
East, exceedingly rich in gold, silver, and plants, 
whose capital was called “Kitor” and whose ru- 
ler was a woman, known as ‘the Queen of Saba 
{Sheba].’ The bird suggested that it should fly to 
the queen and bring her to Solomon. The king 
approved this proposal; and Solomon, accordingly, 
caused a letter to be tied to the hoopoe’s wing, which 
the bird delivered to the queen toward the eve- 
ning as she was going out to make her devotions to 
the sun. Having read the letter, which was couched 
in somewhat severe terms, she immediately con- 
voked a council of her ministers. Then she freighted 
several vessels with all kinds of treasures, and se- 
lected 6,000 boys and girls, all of the same age, 
stature, and dress, and sent them with a letter to 
Solomon, acknowledging her submission to him and 
promising to appear before him within three years 
from that date. On being informed of her 
arrival, Solomon sent his chief minister, Benaiah, to 
meet her, and then seated himself in a glass pa- 
vilion. The queen, thinking that the king was 
sitting in water, lifted her dress, which caused 
Solomon to smile." 

It is stated in I Kings x. 1 that the queen came to 
propound riddles to Solomon : the text of these is given 
by the Rabbis. A Yemenite manuscript entitled 
“Midrash ha-Hefez ” (published by S. Schechter in 


“ Folk-Lore,” 1890, pp. 358 et seg.) gives nineteen rid- 


dles, most of which are found scattered through the 
Talmud and the Midrash and which the author of 
the * Midrash ha-Hefez " attributes to the Queen of 
Saba (Sheba). The first four riddles are also given 
in Midrash Mishle i. 1, where their transmission is 
attributed to R. Ishmael. See SHEBA, QUEEN OF. 
The Rabbis who denounce Solomon interpret I 
Kings x. 18 as meaning that Solomon had criminal 
intercourse with the Queen of Sheba, the offspring 
ot which was Nebuchadnezzar, who destroyed the 
Temple (comp. Rashi ad loe.). Solomon's champions, 
on the other hand, deny the whole story of the Queen 
of Sheba and of the riddles, and interpret the words 
“Malkat Sheba” as meaning “the Kingdom of 
Sheba”; that is to say, the kingdom of Sheba 
offered its submission to Solomon (B. B. 15b). Ac- 
cording to the same rabbis, the sin ascribed to Solo- 
mon in I Kings xi. 7 e£ seg. is only figurative: it is 
not meant that Solomon fell into idolatry, but that 
he was guilty of failing to restrain his wives from 
idolatrous practises (Shab. 56b). Still, the legend 
prevalent in rabbinical literature is that Solomon 


lost his royalty, riches, and even his reason on ac- 
countof his sins. "l'hislegend is based on the words 
*[, Kohelet, was king over Israel in 
Jerusalem ” (Eccl. i. 12, Hebr.), which 
show that when he uttered them he 
was no longer king. He gradually 
fell from the highest glory into the 
deepest misery. At first, Solomon reigned over the 
inhabitants of the upper world. as well as over those 
of the lower; then only over the inhabitants of the 
earth; later over Israel only; then he retained only 
his bed and his stick; and finally his stick alone was 
left to him (Sanh. 20b). 

The Rabbis do not agree, however, as to whether 
Solomon died in poverty or returned to his throne. 
He *saw three worlds," which, according to one 
opinion, means that he was successively a private per- 
son, a king, and again a private man. According 
to a contrary opinion, he was king, private person, 
and again king (Sanh. 7.ce.; Git. 68b; Eccl. R. i. 12), 
Solomon's ejection from the throne isstated in Ruth 
R. ii. 14 as having occurred because of an angel who 
assumed his likeness and usurped his dignity. Sol- 
omon meanwhile went begging from house to house 
protesting that he was the king. One daya woman 
put before him a dish of ground beans and beat his 
head with a stick, saying, “Solomon sits on his 
throne, and yet thou claimest to be the king.” Git- 
tin (J.c.) attributes the loss of the throne to Asmodeus, 
who, after his capture by Benaiah, remained a pris- 
oner with Solomon. One day the king asked Asmo- 
deus wherein consisted the demons' superiority over 
men; and Asmodeus replied that he would demon- 
strate it if Solomon would remove his chains and give 
him the magic ring. Solomon agreed ; whereupon As- 
modeus swallowed the king (or the ring, according 
to another version), then stood up with one wing 
touching heaven and the other extending to the 
earth, spat Solomon to a distance of 400 miles, 
and finally seated himself on the throne. Solomon's 
persistent declaration that he was the king at length 
attracted theattention of theSanhedrin. That body, 
discovering that it was not the real Solomon who oc- 
cupied the throne, placed Solomon thereon and gave 
him another ring and chain on which the Holy Name 
was written. On seeing these Asmodeus flew away 
(see ASMODEUS, and the parallel sources there ci- 
ted). Nevertheless Solomon remained in constant 
fear; and he accordingly surrounded his bed with 
sixty armed warriors (comp. Cant. iii. 5). This 
legend is narrated in *'Emek ha-Melek " (pp. 14d- 

15a; republished by Jellinek, l.e. ii. 

Solomon 86-87) as follows: * Asmodeus threw 
and the magic ring into the sea, where it 
Asmodeus. was swallowed by a fish. 'Then he 
threw the king a distance of 400 miles. 

Solomon spent three years in exile as a punishment 
for transgressing the three prohibitive command- 
ments [see above]. He wandered from city to city 
till he arrived at Mashkemam, the capital of the 
Ammonites. One day, while standing in a street of 
that city, he was observed by the king's cook, who 
took him by force to the royal kitchen and compelled 
him to do menial work. A few days later Solo- 
mon, alleging that he was an expert in cookery, ob- 
tained the cook’s permission to prepare a new dish. 
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The king of the Ammonites was so pleased with it 
that he dismissed his cook and appointed Solomon 
in his place. A little later, Naamah, the king's 
daughter, fell in love with Solomon. Her family, 
supposing him to be simply a cook, expressed strong 
disapproval of the girl's behavior; but she persisted 
in her wish to marry Solomon, and when she had done 
so the king resolved to kill them both. Accordingly 
at his orders one of his attendants took them to the 


desert and left them there that they might die of hun-. 


ger. Solomon and his wife, however, escaped star- 
vation; for they did not remain in the desert. They 
ultimately reached a maritime city, where they 
bought a fish for food. In it they found a ring on 
which was engraved the Holy Name and which was 
immediately recognized by Solomon as his own ring. 
He then returned to Jerusalem, drove Asmodeus 
away, and reoccupied his throne." It may be no- 
ticed that this story also is at variance with I Kings 
xiv. 21, where it appears that Solomon had married 
Naamahin David's lifetime. According to Midrash 
al-Yithallel (Jellinek, l.c. vi. 106 et seg.), God sent 
Asmodeus to depose Solomon, as a punishment for 
the king’s sin. Agreeing with Git. Le. as to the 
means by which the fraud of Asmodeus was ex posed, 
the narrative continues as follows (Midr. al-Yit- 
hallel, ¢.c.): “Benaiah sent for Solomon, and asked 
him how his deposition had happened. Solomon re- 
plied that when sitting one day in his palace a storm 
had hurled him to a great distance and that since 
then he had been deprived of his reason. Benaiah 
then asked him fora sign, and he said: ‘At the time 
of my coronation my father placed one of my hands 
in thine and the other in that of Nathan the prophet; 
then my mother kissed my father’s head.’ These 
facts having been ascertained to be true, Benaiah 
directed the Sanhedrin to write the Holy Name on 
pieces of parchment and to wear them on their breasts 
and to appear with them before the king. Benaiah, 
who accompanied them, took his sword and with it 
struck Asmodeus. Indeed, he would have killed 
the latterhad not a bat kol cried: ‘Touch him not: 
he only executed my commands.’ ? 

The disagreement among the Rabbis with regard 
to the personality of Solomon extends also to his 
future life (*'olam ha-ba"). According to Rab, the 
members of the Great Synagogue purposed inclu- 
ding Solomon among those denied a share in the 

future life, when the image of David 

His Final appeared, imploring them not to do 

Fate. so. The vision, however, was not 
heeded; nor was a fire from heaven, 
which licked the seats on which they sat, regarded 
until a bat kol forbade them to do as they had pur- 
posed (Sanh. 104b; Yer. Sanh. x. 2; Cant. R. i. 1). 
On the other hand, Solomon is considered to resem- 
ble his father in that all his sins were forgiven by 
God (Cant. R.é.c.). Moreover, David is said to have 
left a son worthy of him (B. B. 116a). When R. 
Eliezer was asked for his opinion of Solomon's fu- 
ture life, he gave his pupils an evasive answer, 
showing tbat he had formed no opinion concerning 
it (Tosef., Yeb. iii. 4; Yoma 66b; comp. Tos. ad 
Loc. ). . 

The Rabbis attribute to Solomon the follow- 

ing “takkanot”: ‘erubin (see '"ERUB); washing of 


hands; the recitation of the passage beginning 
" We-'al ha-bayit ha-gadol” and, together with 
David, of that beginning “U-bene Yerushalayim,” 
both of which occur in the benediction recited after 
a meal (Ber. 48b; Shab. 14b; *Er. 21b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1890, pp. 445 et seq.; Eisen- 
menger, Entdecktes Judenthum, i. 350 et seq., ii. 440 et. seq.: 

R. Farber, Kónig Salomon in der Tradition, Vienna, 1902; 

M. Grünbaum, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Sprach- und Sa- 

genicunde, pp. 22 et seq., 167 et seq., Berlin, 1901 ; idem, Neue 

Beitrüge zur Semitischen Sagenkunde, pp. 190 et seq., ib. 

1893; E. Hoffmann, Salamon Király Legendája, Budapest, 

1890; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xviii. 38, 57. 

W. B. M. SEL. 
——In Arabic Literature: Solomon is the sub- 
ject of a large number of traditions and legends in 
Arabic literature, in which he completely overshad- 
ows in importance his father, David. Solomon is 
spoken of as the messenger of God (“rasul Allah”), 
and is in a way a prototype of Mohammed. Hence 
the importance assigned to his relations with the 
Queen of Sheba, the submission of whose country is 
taken to mean thesubmission of Arabia. The letter 
addressed to her, summoning her to accept Islam, 
begins with the same formula (“Bi-ism Allah al- 
Rahman al-Rahim ”) as that used in the documents 
issued by Mohammed. The name Solomon is given 
to all great kings, and it is related that there were a 
number of Solomons, or universal kings, who lived 
before the creation of Adam (D'Herbelot, in “ Biblio- 
théque Orientale," v. 369). 

Solomon is represented as having authority over 
Spirits, animals, wind, and water, all of which 
obeyed his orders by virtue of a magic ring set with 

the four jewels given him by the an- 
Miraculous gels that had power over these four 
Power. realms. A similar ring is mentioned 
in stories of the “Arabian Nights.” 
The power inherent in the ring is shown by the fol- 
lowing story: It was Solomon’s custom to take off 
the ring when he was about to wash, and to give it to 
one of his wives, Amina, to hold. On one occasion, 
when the ring was in Amina's keeping, the rebel- 
lious spirit Sakhr took-on Solomon's form and ob- 
tained the ring. He then seated himself on the 
throne and ruled for forty days, during which time 
the real king wandered about the country, poor and 
forlorn. On the fortieth day Sakhr dropped the 
ring into the sea; there it was swallowed by a fish, 
which was caught by a poor fisherman and given to 
Solomon for hissupper. Solomon cut open the fish, 
found the ring, and returned to power. His forty 
days’ exile had been sent in punishment for the 
idolatry practised in his house for forty days, al- 
though unknown to him, by one of his wives 
(Koran, sura xxxviii. 38-34; Baidawi, ii. 187; 
Tabari, * Annales,” ed. De Goeje, i. 592 et seq.).- 
Solomon's superiority to David is shown in his 


judgments. While still à child he renders decisions 
reversing those previously given by 

Asa his father, as in the famous case, related 
Judge. in the Old Testament, of the two 


women claiming the one child. In the 
Arabic tradition a wolf has carried away the child 
of one of the women, both of whom claim a sur- 
viving child. David decides in favor of the elder 
woman, but Solomon starts to divide the child with 
a knife, whereupon the younger woman protests and. 
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receives the child (Bokhari, * Recueil des Traditions 
Mahometanes," ii; 964, Leyden, 1864). So in the 
decision regarding the sheep which has devastated 
a field (sura xxi. 78, 79; Baidawi, i. 621; Tabari, 
l.c. i. 518), and in the judgment concerning the treas- 
ure discovered in a field after it has been sold, and 
which is claimed by both buyer and seller (Weil, 
“Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans," p. 192), 
Solomon's opinion is held to be superior to David's. 
When the judges of the realm objected to having 
one so young interfere in their counsels, David pro- 
posed that Solomon be examined publicly before a 
tribunal of lawyers. This was done, whereupon 
Solomon not only answered all questions as soon as 
they were put, but confounded his judges by asking 
them questions which they could not answer (Weil, 
d.c. pp. 193-196). 

In Arabie tradition, unlike the Biblical and later 
Jewish, Solomon isa great warrior. Various warlike 
expeditions of his are mentioned, and 
it was the daughter of the conquered 
King of Sidon who introduced idolatry 
into his house. His love for horses 
led him to forget at one time the afternoon prayer 
(sura xxxviii, 30-31): he had become so much in- 
terested in inspecting a thousand horses drawn up 
before him that the time for prayer passed un- 
noticed; in repentance therefor he killed the horses. 
On another occasion he boasted that seventy wives 
would bear him seventy sons, every one of whom 
would be a warrior. Unfortunately he forgot to 
add *if God will," in consequence of which he had 
only one son, who was misshapen and unfit to be 
a soldier (Bokhari, 7.c. ii. 864; Baidawi, ii. 187). 

Solomon's interview with the Queen of Sheba 
and the events leading up to it are narrated in great 

detail, as befitting their importance in 

Queen of the history of Islam. Solomon in a 

Sheba. dreamisadvised by Abraham (accord- 

ing to some, after the building of the 
Temple) to undertakea pilgrimageto Mecca. After 
completing this he proceeds to Yemen, being car- 
ried by the winds through the air ona green silk 
carpet, upon which are assembled men, beasts, 
and devils, while birds fly overhead in close ranks, 
so as to form a canopy. On the journey Solo- 
mon notices the absence of the hoopoe, or lapwing 
(Arabic * hudhud ”), and threatens it with dire pun- 
ishment. When the bird returns it appeases the 
king'sanger by reporting the wonderful things it 
has beheld, telling of Queen Bilkis, her marvelous 
history and beauty, and of her kingdom. Solomon 
at once despatches the bird with a letter to Bilkis, 
bidding her embrace the faith or prepare to be con- 
quered by his hosts. She devises various plans 
to test his reputed knowledge, but finally, being 
satisfied that he is all that is claimed for him and 
more, submits herself with her kingdom to Solomon. 
An account of the splendor of the reception accorded 
Bilkis by Solomon and of the puzzles and riddles 
which she propounded and he solved may be found 
in sura xxvii. 15-45 and the commentaries on that 
passage (Baidawi and Zamakhshari), in Tabari, i. 576— 
586, and elsewhere. For other stories concerning 
Solomon, his dealings with the spirit Sakhr, his 
. building of the Temple, the stone which cut stone 
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without noise, and a comparison of Solomon with 
Jemshid (comp. Grünbaum), see the works men- 
tioned in the bibliography below. 

Solomon died at the age of fifty-three, having 
reigned forty years. As the building of the Temple 

was not finished at his death and he 
Death of was afraid that the jinn would not 
Solomon. continue to work thereon if he were 
not there tocommand them, the angel 
of death took his soul while he was leaning upon 
his staff, praying. His body remained in that posi- 
tion a year, until the jinn had finished the Temple, 
when a worm that had been gnawing at the staff 
caused it to crumble to pieces; Solomon’s body fell, 
and the jinn discovered that he was dead. It is 
said that Solomon collected the books of magic that 
were scattered throughout his realm, and locked 
them in a box, which he put under his throne to 
prevent their being used. After his death the jinn, 
so as to make people believe that Solomon had been 
a sorcerer, declared that these books had been used 
by him; many believed the statement to be true, 
but the accusation was a malicious falsehood. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bokhari, Recueil des Traditions Mahome- 
tanes, ed. Krehl, Leyden, 1601; commentaries on the Koran 
(Baidawi and Zamakhshari); D'Herbelot, in Bibliothéque Ori- 
entale, v. 367-375; M. Grünbaum, Neue Beiträge zur Semi- 
tischen Sagenkunde, pp. 189-240, Leyden, 1893 (cites Arabic 
authors); Hughes, Dictionary of Islam; Koran, suras xxi. 
81, 82; xxvii. 15-45; xxxiv. 11-18; xxxviii. 29-30; Tabari, An- 
nales, ed. De Goeje, i.572-597 (see also Index); Weil, Biblical 
Legends of the Mussulmans, pp. 200-248 | 
M. W. M. 


E. G. H. 
—— Critical View: The Biblical data concerning the 
character and deeds of Solomon are not of uniform 
historical value. As authentic beyond question 
must pass the account of his elevation to the throne 
(II Sam. xii. 24; I Kings i. õet seq.) ; the violent re- 
moval of Adonijah, therightful heir, as well as of his 
supporters (25. i. 6; ii. 18 ef seg., 28); and the murder 
of Joab and Shimei (2d. ii. 36 e£ seg.). 
Murder of Thatin resorting to these measures Sol- 
Joab and omon merely executed his father's in- 
Shimei. junction is an afterthought (2b. ii. 5 et 
seg.) interpolated to cleanse Solomon's 
memory from the stigma. Thisisapparent through 
comparison with the more trustworthy accounts of 
the manner in which Solomon’s agents were rewarded 
(Benaiah, 2d. ii. 85, iv. 4; Zadok, tb. iv. 4; Nathan’s 
sons, 7b. iv. b). That Solomon showed political sa- 
gacity is authenticated by the narratives, resting 
on good foundations, concerning his alliances by 
treaty or marriage with neighboring dynasties, the 
erection of fortresses, and the organization of his 
army after Egyptian models (see Eduard Meyer, 
* Gesch. des Alterthums,” i., & 319); and under him 
the process of absorbing the non-Hebrew aboriginal 
population was carried to a certain culmination 
which contributed not a little toward making his 
reign a peaceful one (I Kings ix. 20). Similarly the 
story of his extensive building operations (čb. vi. 1, 
ix. 11) and that of the redistricting of the empire for 
taxing purposes reflect actual conditions. 

A critical sifting of the sources leaves the picture 
of a petty Asiatic despot, remarkable, perhaps, only 
for a love of luxury and for polygamous inclinations. 
Solomon certainly could not hinder Edom's inde- 
pendence under Hadad (I Kings xi. 14 e seg.)—an 
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event which could not have taken placeat the begin- 
ning of his reign; otherwise the Hebrew king could 
not have sailed from Ezion-geber. The rise of Damas- 
cus (20. xi. 23 et seq.) was another fatal check to his 
foreign policy. His naval excursions were planned 
not so much with a view to promoting commerce 
as with an eye to securing the appointments regarded 
as indispensable for the proper equipment of the 
court of an Oriental despot (ib. x. 22, 28 et seg.; II 
Chron. i. 16 e£ seg.). Nor was the building of the 
Temple an act of particular devotion to YHWH, as 
the facts show that Solomon did not 

The scruple to erect sanctuaries to other 

Building deities (I Kings xi. 4 et seg.). These edi- 

of the fices contributed to the splendor of the 

Temple. capital, and were a source of revenue 

to the court; but Solomon's admin- 
istration of the country, by its disregard of the old 
tribal units and its unequal assessment of taxes, 
rearoused the slumbering jealousy and discontent 
of the northern section, and did more than anything 
else to disrupt David's empire, 

Later, when the Temple had actually become the 
religious center of the Judean kingdom, its builder, 
Solomon, was naturally credited with the religious 
convictions of the age. The prayer at the dedica- 
tion (ib. viii. 14 et seg.) reflects the Deuteronomic 
prophetic point of view. The young Solomon is 
represented in this Deuteronomic historiography as 
one of the wisest of men (e.g., in the narratives of 
his dream and of his judgment), far famed for his 
wealth, which was the reward for his craving for 
wisdom, but still more renowned for his wonderful 

sagacity, his proverbs and sayings, so 
In the Deu- that the Queen of Sheba could not re- 
teronomic sist tle desire to pay him a visit. Ac- 

Histori- cording to this historiography, only 

ography. after old age had robbed him of his 

mental powers did Sotomon fall a vic- 
tim to the blandishments of the alien women in his 
harem, and thus was held accountable for the em- 
pire's decline (b. xi. 1 et seq.). 

Deut. xvii. 14 givesa more accurate account of the 
conditions under Solomon. Later, the Chronicler re- 
moves every reproach from Solomon. He does not 
mention Adonijah’s assassination, the rebellion of 
Hadad and Rezon, or Solomon's idolatry and polyg- 
amy. Inkeeping with thetendency to connect some 
great man with certain literary compositions—e.g., 
Moses with the Law, David with the Psalms—Solo. 
mon now passes for the author par excellence of 
gnomic sayings—of the Proverbs and even of other 
“Wisdom” books, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, 
and Psalms (Ps. lxxii., cxx vii. ; comp. the PSALMS OF 
SOLOMON). Later rabbinical and Mohammedan lore 
continues along similar lines to establish Solomon 
as a veritable wonder of wisdom, learning, power, 
and splendor (comp. Stade, * Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel," i. 810 et seq. ). E. G. H. 
Apocryphal Works: Solomon, having been 
the wise king par excellence, was regarded later as 
the author of various works treating of all the 
sciences and particularly of magic. The legend of 
Solomon and Asmodeus (see SOLOMON IN RABBIN- 
ICAL LITERATURE) was current as early as the time 
of Josephus, who states (“ Ant.” viii. 2, § 5) that 


God enabled Solomon to acquire skill to expel de- 


mons and that he left collections of incantations and 


directions as to the use of exorcisms (comp. Origen, 


" Epistola ad Mattheam,” xxvi. 63; Nicetas Choni- 
ates, " Annales," p. 95). Other writings of Solo- 
mon are quoted by Eusebius (*Preparatio Evan- 
gelica," ix. 81), Suidas (s.v. ’Efexiac), and Michael 
Glycas (* Annales," ii 188), while Maimonides 
(^ Yad,” Kiddush ha-Hodesh, xvii., and elsewhere) 


-ascribes to Solomon works on mathematics, and 


Shem-Tob Falaquera (in “Sefer ha-Ma'alot") at- 
tributes to him works on physics and theology. 

The chief source of the pseudo-Solomonic works 
is Arabic literature, in which connection the leg- 
end that Solomon was the inventor of the Arabic 

and Syriac scripts is of interest. It is, 

Arabie indeed, supposed by the Arabs that 

Works. Solomon wrote orginally in Arabic va- 

rious scientific works. Abraham Jagel 
in the fourth part of his “Bet Ya‘ar ha-Lebanon ” 
(quoted in “ Kerem Hemed,” ii. 41 e£ seg.) says that 
Solomon wrote his scientific works in another lan- 
guage than Hebrew so that they might be under- 
stood by the foreign kings who came to hear his 
wisdom (comp. I Kings v. 14). Besides two works 
of Solomon quoted in the Zohar (see below), Johanan 
Allemanno enumerates in “Sha‘ar ha-Heshek," the 
introduction to his * Heshek Shelomoh,” thirty works 
of Solomon taken chiefly from the writings of Abu 
Aflah al-Sarakosti and Apollonius of Tyana. The 
Arabic work of the former on palm-trees, the title 
of which was probably “ Kitab al-Nakhlah,” was 
translated (in the fourteenth century ?) into Hebrew 
under the title “Sefer ha-Tamar” or “Sefer ha Te- 
marim.? The chief authority in this work is Solo- 
mon; and the author, besides, quotes twenty aph- 
orisms (* ma'amarim ") of that king, each of which, 
with the exception of the first, refers to a special 
work. There is, however, a difference, with regard 
to the titles of a few works, between the * Sefer ha- 
Temarim" and the *Sha'ar ha Heshek” as well as 
between the two manuscripts of the latter work. 
Several other works ascribed to Solomon are enu- 
merated by Fabricius in his “Codex Pseudepi- 
graphus Veteris Testamenti," i. 1014 et seq. 

The following is a list of the pseudo-Solomonic 
works, beginning with those which are better 
known: (1) “Sifra di-Shelomoh Malka,” or “The 
Book of King Solomon,” quoted in the Zohar (i. 76b 
et passim, ili. 10b et passim). As this work is. once 
(dii. 198b) referred to as “Sifra de-Hokmeta di-Sholo- 
moh Malka,” z.e., “The Book of Wisdom of King 
Solomon,” it would seem that the Wispowx or SoL- 
OMON is meant (comp. Wolf, “ Bibl. Hebr." iii. 1038). 
(2) “Sifra de-Ashmedai," a work quoted in the 
Zohar under various titles signifying respectively 
“The Book of Asmodeus, Which He Gave to King 
Solomon” (Zohar iii. 194b), “ The Book of Asmodeus 
the King ” (čb. 77a), “ The Magic Book of Asmodeus ” 
(b. iii. 48a), “The Magie Book Which Asmodeus 
Taught King Solomon” (ib. ii. 128a), and, finally, 
“The Book Which Asmodeus Left for King Solo- 
mon ” (zd. iii. 19a). This work is supposed to be the 
book of magic containing formulas for subjugating 
demons and the authorship of which is so often 
ascribed to Solomon; it may be identical with the 
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“Kitab al--Uhud," mentioned by D'Herbelot in his 
“ Bibliothèque Orientale ” (comp. Wolf, /.c. iii. 1085). 
(8) “ Sefer ha-Refu’ot,” on medicaments. This work, 
which is referred to by Abu Aflah in his citation of 
{he fourteenth of Solomon’s aphorisms, is known 
from other sources also; thus Nah- 
manides, also, in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Pentateuch 
mentions the “Sefer ha-Refu’ot ” writ- 
ten by Solomon. Abraham Jagei (/.c.) relates that 
in his time there came to Rome, from the King of 
Armenia to Pope Clement VIII., an envoy who dis- 
paraged the European physicians, declaring that in 
his own country they used medical works left to 
them by Solomon which were more nearly complete 
and more systematic than the European works. Ja- 
gel thinks it is quite possible that the Armenians 
might possess medical works of Solomon inasmuch 
as they have always remained in their own country, 
while the Jews, being driven from one country to 
another, would be likely to lose them, Itis very likely 
that this is the book of medicine which Hezekiah con- 
cealed (see HEZEKIAH 1N RABBINICAL LITERATURE). 
Closely connected with the last-mentioned work is 
(4) *Sefer Raziel," as at the end of the description 
of the book of medicine transmitted by the angel 
Raziel to Noah (Jellinek, * B. H.” iii. 160; see Noam 
IN APOCRYPHAL AND RABBINICAL LITERATURE) it 
is said: " To Solomon was revealed the book of se- 
crets [“Sefer ha-Razim”] by means of which he 
ruled over demons and everything in the world” 
(see RAzrEL, Book oF). Itseems that the authority 
who ascribed the * Book of Raziei? to Solomon con- 
founded * Sefer Raziel " and “Sefer ha-Razim.” (5) 
* Mafteah Shelomoh," containing incantations, and 
mentioned by Gedaliah ibn Yahya (*Shalshelet ha- 
Kabbalah," p. 80a, Amsterdam, 1697) as extant in 
Hebrew. This work exists in various translations 
(Latin, French, Italian, and German), and consists 
mainly of two parts: the first containing secrets 
useful for every kind of divination; the second, dif- 
ferent kinds of pentacles. The title in the Latin 
and German translations is “Clavicule Salomonis,” 
extended in the German translation of 1626 to “Cla. 
vicule Salomonis et Theosophia Pneumatica.” In 
the Latin translation is à long introduction in the 
form of a dialogue between Solomon and his son 
Rehoboam in which the title of the work is cited as 
* Secretum Secretorum ? (Secret of Secrets). “But,” 
Solomon says, “I named it also * Cla- 


Hebrew 
Works. 


The ‘*Cla- vicula,’ because, like a key which 
vicule opens a treasure, so this work intro- 
Salo- duces thee into the magical arts.” The 
monis.” introduction says further that when 


the Babylonian philosophers decided 
to renew Solomon’s tomb, they found therein this 
work, enclosed in an ivory case; but that none of 
them could understand it, they being unworthy to 
possess it. Then one of them, the Greek Zoe, pro- 
posed that they should fast and pray to God for in- 
telligence. Zoe alone, however, carried out this 
proposal; and an angel revealed to him the mys. 
teries of the book. 
The following four works are mentioned by Alle- 
manno as quoted by Apollonius: (6) “ Behirat ha- 
Middot," on the choice of attributes, perhaps identi- 


cal with the “Sefer ha-Behirot" quoted by Abu 
Aflah. (7)" Ha-Mar'ot ha-Elyonot " (The Upper Mir- 
rors). (8) “ Yemli'ush" (?). (9) " Melakah Elohit,” 
or *The Divine Work." All these four works are 
supposed to have been written by Solomon at the 
angels’ dictation. Steinschneider thinks that the 
“Melakah Elohit” was composed by Apollonius 
himself, and that it may be identical with the work 
cited by Allemanno in another passage of the “ Sha- 
‘ar ha-Heshek " as “ Meleket Muskelet.” According 
to Sylvestre de Sacy (in “Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits Arabes,” iv. 119), the full Arabic title of 
this work is “Sirr al-Khalikah wa-Sana‘at al-Tabi- 
'ah " (The Secret of Creation and the Work of Na- 
ture), It is therefore identical with a work which 
is ascribed to Solomon and the Hebrew title of which 
is “Sod ha-Tib‘im,” mentioned in Jacob Provencal’s 
responsum published in the “Dibre Hakamim ” 
(Metz, 1849) of Eliezer Ashkenazi. (10) “Sefer ha- 
Mizpon,” a work on alchemy. The other works 
quoted by Abu Aflah are: (11) “Sefer ha-Nisyonot,” 
on experiments; (12) “Sefer ha-Ziknah,” on old age; 
(13) “Sefer ha-Meshalim," on parables; (14) “Sefer 
ha-Shelemut,” on perfection; (15) “Sefer ha-Ma‘ala- 
lim,” or “The Book of Works”; (16) “Sefer ha- 
Yihud,” on unity; (17) “Sefer ha-Derishah,” on re- 
search; (18) “Sefer Keri’at ha-Shemirah,” on the 
observance of certain customs; (19) “Sefer ha-Ra- 
zon,” on the will; (20) “Sefer Gillui ha-Shakrut,” on 
the detection of falsehood; (21) “Sefer ha-Yashar " ; 
(22) “Sefer ha-Bakkashah,” on supplication, missing 
in Allemanno's list; (23) “Sefer ha-Emunah," pn 
faith; (24) “Sefer ha-Bebirot? (comp. No. 6); (25) 
“Sefer ha-Nebu'ah," on prophecy, not mentioned 
by Steinschneider; (26) “Sefer Shemirut ha-Zeruz,” 
on promptness; (27) “Sefer Kittot ha-Hakamim,” 
on the various sects of wise men; (28) “Sefer ha- 
Takliyot,” on the end of allthings. Allemanno calls 
attention to three works of Solomon 
Works particularly recommended by sages, 
Indorsed one of which is the “Sefer Raziel” 
by (see No. 4) and the other two are (29) 
the Sages. “Meleket Muskelet” (comp. No. 9), 
and (30) “Sefer ha-Almadil.” This 
title, probably from the Arabic “al-mudhil” (= 
“the secret revealer”), figures in the Latin manu- 
script No. 765 of the Leipsic Library (“Catalogo 
Kühtzii," No. 11) as * Almodal de Duodecim Choris 
Angelorum in Aquis Supra-Ceelestibus.” Wolf 
(Lc. i. 111) calls the work * Almandel,” deriving it 
from the Arabic “al-mandal” (= “a circle”), that is 
to say, the circle described by magicians on the 
ground and in the center of which they sit when in 
voking demons. The Leipsic catalogue enumerates 
the following works by Solomon: (81) “Speculum 
Salomonis ” (in German), on metallurgy (comp. No. 
7); (82) "Preparatio Speculi Salomonis Insignis," 
also in German; (88) "Semiphoras" (wap DU), 
that is to say, the Tetragrammaton, a treatise m 
German on the unutterable name of God; (94) 
“Septem Sigilla Planetarum ”; (35) “ Anelli Negro- 
mantici dal Salomone ” (in Italian), on necromancy ; 
(86) * Verum Chaldaicum Vinculum," also with the 
German title * Wahrhafte Zubereitung des so Genan- 
ten Cinguli Salomonis oder Salomons Schlange"; 
(87) “Beschwerungen der Olympischen Geister" 
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(98) "Salomonis Trismosini,” called in the Leyden 
catalogue (p. 867) * Criszmosin," and described as a 
treatise on colors; Wolf (7.c. iv. 983), however, de- 
scribes it as a cabalistie work. 

Albertus Magnus in hís *Speculum Astrologi- 
cum” (quoted by Fabricius, l.c. p. 1051) mentions 


the following four works of Solomon's: (39) * Libor 


Quatuor Annulorum"; (40) “De Novem Candariis 
[Candelariis ?]"; (41) “De Tribus Figuris Spiri- 
tuum"; “De Sigillis ad Deemoniacos.” "Trithemius 
(in Fabricius, /.e. p. 1052) mentions: (42) * Lamené” 
(?), perhaps identical with No. 8; (43) “Liber Pen- 
taculorum,” probably identical with No. 5; (44) 
“De Officiis Spirituum?; (45) “De Umbris Idea- 
rum"; (46) *Hygromantia ad Filium Roboam"; 

: (47) Tov XoXouoviakóv Eiógoig, mentioned by Fabri- 

eius (Lc. pp. 1046, 1056) from other sources; (48) 

“Somnia Salomonis" (Venice, 1516); and (49) “ Li- 

ber de Lapide Philosophico” (Frankfort-on-the- 

Main, 1628). 

Sec also PSALMS OF SOLOMON; SOLOMON, TESTA- 

MENT OF; and WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 191, No. 640 ; 
Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphieus, i. 1014 et seq., Ham- 
burg and Leipsic, 1718; I. S. Reggio, in Kerem Hemed, ii. 41 
et seq.; Steinschneider, in Ha-Karmel, vi. 116, 125; idem, in 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 2289-2303; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii., No. 1967; 
iv., No. 1967; Winer, D. R. s.v. Salomon. 


T. M. SEL. 


SOLOMON, SEAL OF: The legend that Solo- 
mon possessed a seal ring on which the name of God 
was engraved and by means of which he coutrolled 
the demons is related at length in Git. 68a, b. This 
legend is especially developed by Arabic writers, 
who declare that the ring, on which was engraved 
"the Most Great Name of God," and which was 
given to Solomon from heaven, was partly brass and 
partly iron. With the brass part of the ring Solo- 
mon signed his written commands to the good 
genii, and with the iron part he signed his commands 
to the evil genii, or devils. The Arabie writers de- 
clare also that Solomon received four jewels from 
four different angels, and that he set them in one 
ring, so that he could control the four elements. 
The legend that Asmodeus once obtained possession 
of the ring and threw it into the sea, and that Solo- 
mon was thus deprived of his power until he dis- 
covered the ring inside a fish (Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 
86-81), also has an Arabie source (comp. D'Herbelot, 
“ Bibliothèque Orientale," s.v. “Soliman ben Daoud " ; 
Fabricius, * Codex Pseudepigraphicus," i. 1054; and 
See SOLOMON IN ARABIC LITERATURE). The leg- 
end of a magic ring by means of which the possessor 
could exorcise demons was current in the first cen- 
_tury,as is shown by Josephus’ statement (* Ant.” 
viii. 2, § 5) that one Eleazar exorcised demons in 
the presence of Vespasian by means of a ring, using 
incantations composed by Solomon. Fabricius (L.c.) 
thinks that the legend of thering of Solomon thrown 
into the sea and found afterward inside a fish is de- 
rived from the story of the ring of Polycrates, a 
story which is related by Herodotus (iii. 41 et seq.), 
Strabo (xiv. 638), and others, and which was the 
basis of Schiller’s poem * Der Ring des Polykrates.” 

The Arabs afterward gave the name of * Solomon's 
seal" to the six-pointed star-like figure (see MAGEN 
DawiD) engraved on the bottom of their drinking- 


cups. It is related in the “Arabian Nights "(ch. 
xx.) that Sindbad, in his seventh voyage, presented 
Harun al-Rashid with a cup on which the “table 
of Solomon " was represented ; and Lane thinks that 
this was the figure of “Solomon’s seal" (note 98 
to ch. xx. of his translation of the " Arabian 
Nights"). In Western legends, however, it is the 
pentacle, or "druid's foot," that represents the 
seal This figure, called by Bishop Kennet the 
“pentangle” of Solomon, was supposed to have the 
power of driving away demons. Mephistopheles 
says to Faust that he is prevented from entering 
the house by the druid's foot (“Drudenfuss”), or 
pentagram, which guards the threshold (* Faust," 
in Otto Devrient's edition, part i, scene 6). The 
work entitled * Clavicule Salomonis" contains trea- 
tises on all kinds of pentacles. The tradition of Sol- 
omon's seal was the basis of Büschenthal's tragedy 
" Der Biegelring Salomonis," specimens of which are 
given in * Dikkure ha-'Ittim," v. 3 e£ seg. (German 
part). A work regarding a magic signot-ring is 
ascribed to Solomon (see SOLOMON, APOCRYPHAL 
WonksOF). See also ASMODEUS; SOLOMON IN RAB- 
BINICAL LITERATURE, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lane, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, In- 
troduction, note 21; Lebahn’s edition of Goethe’s Faust, pp. 
475-476, London, 1853. 

J, M. SEL. 


SOLOMON, TEMPLE OF. See TEMPLE. 


SOLOMON, TESTAMENT OF: Pseudepi- 
graphic treatise on the forms and activities of demons 
and the charms effective against them. Extracts 
from the work are given by Fabricius (“Codex 
Pseudepig. Vet. Test.” i. 1047) from the notes of 
Gilbertus Gaulminus on Psellus’ tract “De Opera- 
tione Demonum,” but the full text was first pub- 
lished (as far as appears) by F. F. Fleck in his 
" Wissenschaftl. heise" (ii. 3); he states (2d. i. 2) that 
he found the Greek manuscript in the Royal Library 
at Paris, and that, apparently, it had never been 
published. An annotated German translation is 
given by Bornemann in Ilgen's “Zeitschrift für 
Hist. Theologie,” 1844, and the Greek text is printed, 
with Latin translation, in Migne's “Patrologia 
Grieco-Latina," vol. cxxii., as an appendix to the 
treatise of Psellus. The text seems to have suffered 
at the hands of scribes. 

The Testament professes to be Solomon's own ac- 
count of certain experiences of his during the build- 
ing of the Temple. Learning that his chief overseer 
was plagued by a demon who every evening took 
the half of his wages and his food, and drew the life 
out of him by sucking the thumb of his right hand, 
he appealed for help to God, and received through 
the angel Michaelaseal-ring of magic power. With 
this he controlled the offending demon, and forced 
him to bring the chief of the demons, Beelzebub. 
The latter then was compelled to bring another, and 
heanofher, till there had appeared before the king a 
great number of them, of both sexes, and of such va- 
riety and dreadfulness of form as theimagination of 
the author could conceive. To each Solomon ad- 
dresses a series of questions: the demon is compelled 
to give his name and abode (especially to say with 
what star he is connected), his origin (from what an- 
gel), to describe his malefic functions, to say whatan- 
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gel has power over him, and, in some cases, to tell the 
word (usually a divine name) by which he may be 
driven away. Some of the names of the angels and 
demons are familiar; others are strange or unintel- 
ligible, perhaps corrupt forms. Probably they were 
not invented by the author (though this may be true 
of some of them), but were the product of centuries 
of magical tradition. At the end of the Testa- 
ment, Solomon’s fall into idolatry and his conse- 
quent loss of power over the demons are attributed 
to his infatuation for a Jebusite woman, who ac- 
quired power over him by magic. 

The book is a crude formulation of conceptions re- 
garding demonic power that were almost universal in 
the Jewish and the Christian world for many centuries 
(see Magic). The beliet that Solomon had power 
over demons is found as early as Josephus (“ Ant.” 
viii. 2, 8 5); the Book of Enoch shows the disposi- 
tion to multiply demonic names; and the character of 
Asmodeus in the Testament is taken from the Book 
of Tobit. The demonological literature of the first 
thousand years of the commoneraisenormous. The 
author of the Testament was a Greek-speaking Jew- 
ish Christian: the demons, it is said, will rule the 
world till the Son of God, who is spoken of as born of 
a virgin, shall be hung on the cross. The date of 
the work can not be fixed precisely. Bornemann 
discovers a close resemblance between its demono- 
logical conceptions and those of the “ Institutiones ” 
of Lactantius (about the year 300), and it is proba- 
ble that it belongs not far from that time. T. 


SOLOMON B. AARON TROKI. See TROK1. 


SOLOMON, ABRAHAM: English artist; born 
in London May, 1824; died at Biarritz in 1862. At 
the age of eighteen he was admitted as a student to 
the school of the Royal Academy, where he gained 
a medal for drawing from the antique. From 1848 
to the year of his death he was a regular contribu- 
tor to the annual exhibition of the academy, and oc- 
casionally to the gallery of the British Institution. 
His first pieture was a scene from Crabbe's poems, 
“The Courtship of Ditchem”; but the picture which 
brought him into prominence was “The Breakfast 
Table,” exhibited in 1846. His later pictures gave 
evidence of a growing originality, and found ready 
purchasers. Among these were the following: 
“The Rival Beauties”; “Waiting for the Verdict,” 
1857, with its sequel, “The Verdict,” 1859; “ First 
and Third Class”; and “Found Drowned.” Most 
of these became popular through engravings. One 
of his pictures, “The Fortune-Teller,” was pur- 
chased by Alderman Salamons, and another, “ Found 
Drowned,” received a prize from the Liverpool 
Academy of Fine Arts. . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 16, 1863; Bryan, Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, S.v. 


J. G. L. 
SOLOMON B. ABRAHAM ADRET. See 
ADRET. 


SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM IBN DAUD: 
Physician and translator. According to Kaufmaun 
and Gross, Solomon belonged to‘the family of the 
Spanish translator Abraham ben David ha-Levi of 
Toledo. Solomon translated, under the title of 
* Miklol" Averroes’ medical work “Kulliyyat” 

XI.—29 


(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl Hebr. MSS.” No. 2212; 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, No. 1172). Stein- 
schneider supposes that Solomon is identical with 
the Solomon: Daud who is believed to have trans- 
lated into Hebrew, from the Arabic, the psycholog- 
ical and metaphysical treatise found in manuscript 
in the Turin Library (Peyron Cat., No. 212, p. 226). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins, p. 108 ; Gross, 
in Monatsschrift, 1879, p. 125; Kaufmann, in Göttinger 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, p. 547; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
eol. 2267 ; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 012. 
S. I. BR. 
SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM BEN JE- 
HIEL: Italian rabbi; tlourished at Rome in the 
eleventh century; nephew of Nathan b. Jehiel, the 
author of the “‘Aruk.” About a quarter of a cen- 
tury after Nathan’s death Solomon wasa member 
of the rabbinate of Rome, of which he was for some 
time president. He was, besides, the chief of Nathan’s 
high school (“Shibbole ha-Leket,” part ii., No. 56). 
His authority in rabbinics is seen in the fact that he 
is quoted in the work just mentioned (part i., No. 
128), in a responsum to a question as to why the 
Eighteen Benedictions (SHEMONEH ‘EsReEH) are not 
recited on Sabbaths and holy days. He repeatedly 
answered questions of Menahem b. Solomon b. 
Isaac (2b. part. ii., Nos. 56, 57, 75 [No. 75 being in 
connection with the benediction recited at a mar- 
riage ceremony]). Besides these responsa there is 
extant one which was sent by the rabbinate of Rome 
to the community of Paris (published by S. D. Luz- 
zatto in “Bet ha-Ozar,” i. 59a e£ seg.), and the first 
signature to which is that of Solomon, as president. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Buber, preface to his edition of the Shib- 


bole ha-Leket, note 186; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der 
Juden in Rom, i. 220, 361. 
8 M. SEL. 


SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM HA-KOHEN 
OF SERES (MaHaRShaK): Oriental Talmud- 
ist; lived at Salonica in the second half of the six- 
teenth century. His teacher was Joseph Firman. 
He was the author of “She’elot u-Teshubot,” di- 
vided into three parts. The first part of the work 
contains 197 responsa, a commentary on Maimon- 
ides’ laws concerning divorce, and halakic novelle 
(Salonica, 1586); the second part comprises 268 re- 
sponsa, besides novellz on the Tosafot (Venice, 1992); 
the third part contains 122 responsa (Salonica, 1594). 
Special editions of the work, including Maimonides’ 
laws on divorce, the halakic novellx, and the novellz 
on the Tosafot, were published at Wilmersdorf in 
1720 and at Salonica in 1780. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 38b; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 60; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 201; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2361. 

E. C. I. Br. 
SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM BEN SAM- 

UEL: French Talmudist of the first half of the 

thirteenth century. He wasrabbiat Montpellier, and 

leader of the movement against Maimonides. When 

Ibn Tibbon's translation of the “ Moreh Nebukim " 

became known in southern France, it was freely 

accepted by the liberal Jews; but the strictly or- 
thodox, who adhered firmly to the Talmud, regarded. 
it askance and secretly condemned it. Noone, how- 
ever, dared to express open disapproval of the study 
of this book until Solomon threw down the gauntlet 
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to the Maimonists. It would be natural to infer 
from this proceeding, which divided Judaism into 
two hostile camps, that Solomon had had a philo- 
sophical training which enabled him to recognize 
the import of Maimouides’ ideas, and the contradic- 
tions existing between the latter’s conception of 
Judaism and that of the Talmud. . 
Solomon, however, as Luzzatto has definitively 
proved, while a prominent Talmudic authority and 
a pious, upright character, who had taken up the 
quarrel with the best intentions, was unable to com- 
prehend Maimonides' views correctly, and had no 
idea of a philosophical conception of Judaism. Le 
attacked Maimonides on minor, incidental points, 
e.g., for his refusal to take the haggadic opinions of 
the Talmud in their simple, often offensive, literal 
sense; for hisexplauation of many miracles by means 
of natural processes; for his description of paradise 
and hell in other than haggadic colors; and for his 
conception of the Godhead on other than anthropo- 
morphic lines. As Graetz happily remarks, Solo- 
mon, with his childish views and his ciumsy ideas, 
regarded nearly every word of Maimonides as 
un-Jewish and heretical. Solomon knew enough, 
however, to understand that single-handed he 
would be powerless to make headway against Mai- 
monides’ great authority, which prevailed even 
after his death, and against his numerous adherents. 
He therefore sought allies; but his demands for 
the interdiction of scientific studies found little sup- 
port among the scholars of southern France, only 
two of his pupils, Jonah ben Abraham Gerondi 
(Nahmanides’ relative) and David ben Saul, join- 
ing him. "These three pronounced (in the beginning 
of the year 1232) a sentence of excommunication on 


Maimonides’ works, on those who studied them, and 
on those who construed the Scripture otherwise than 


literally and interpreted the Haggadah at variance 
with Rashi. Several rabbis of northern France sub- 
sequently confirmed this sentence. 

This proceeding aroused a storm of indignation 
among the followers of Maimonides. The commu- 
nities of Provence, which stood foremost in point of 
culture, now excommunicated Solomon and his two 
disciples and hastened to find allies. The controversy 
became more fierce, the adherents of both parties 
increasing and growing more bitter; and the dis- 
cord threatened to spread throughout all Jewry. 
Many of the rabbis of northern France, frightened 
at the unexpected consequences, retired from the 
controversy; but Solomon, whose bigotry knew 
no bounds, decided upon a shameful and dangerous 
step. He went to the Dominican monks; and ona 
certain day in 1288 the citizens of Montpellier saw 
servants of the Church, filled with hatred of the 
Jews and incited by an overpious rabbi, publicly 
burn the works of the greatest rabbi of post-Tal- 
mudic times. The news of this event filled all the 
Jews with horror; and Solomon and his pupils 
were universally condemned, his follower Al-Fakh- 
khar trying vainly to excuse him. But the matter 


did not rest there; Solomon, believing that he had - 


— gained nothing by destroying the works of Maimon- 
ides so long as his admirers were still in the field, de- 
nounced them to the authorities. It seems. however, 
‘that the Maimonists, with the help of friends in favor 
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at the court of King James of Aragon, paid Solo- 
mon back in his own coin; for several of the calum- 
niators in his party had their tongues cut out. The 
fate of Solomon himself is not known.  Luzzatto 
infers from the epithet “IKadosh” applied to him 
that he also suifered this shameful mutilation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Halberstam, in Kobak’s Jeschurun, viii. 98; 
Abraham Maimuni, Milltamot, pp. 12, 16, 17, 21; Luzzatto, in 
Kerem Hemed, v. 1 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. vii., en. ii: Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, p. 326. 

Ww. B. A. Px. 

SOLOMON COHEN OF LISSA. Sec Conen, 
SOLOMON BEN ELIEZER LIPMANN OF LISSA, 

SOLOMON, EDWARD: English musician and 
composer; born in London 1856; died there Jan. 22, 
1895. Solomon, who was largely a self-taught mu- 
sician, gained considerable reputation as a com- 
poser of light opera; he possessed the gift of crea- 
ting pleasing melody, and evinced great talent for 
effective orchestration. He conducted many comic 
operas, and wrote many successful opera bouffes, 
somewhat after the style of the Gilbert-Sullivan 
operettas. Of his compositions the following may 
be mentioned: *Billee Taylor,” produced at the 
Imperial Theatre, London, 1880; “Claude Duval,” 
“Love and Larceny,” and “Quite an Adventure,” 
1881; “The Red Hussar,” “The Nautch Girl,” 
“The Vicar of Bray,” “Lord Bateman, or Picotee’s 
Pledge,” and * Through the Looking-Glass ” (farce), 
1882; “Paul and Virginia," 1888; “Polly,” 1884; 
and “ Pocahontas,” 1885. 

His brother Frederick Solomon sang in “ Billee 
Taylor” in the provinces (1883), and is the composer 
of the comic opera “Captain Kidd, or The Bold 
Juccaneer," produced at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, Liverpool, on Sept. 10, 1883. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 25, 1895; Times (London), 


Jan. 23, 1895; Brown, Dictionary of Music. 


J G. L. 


SOLOMON, EDWARD S. (known also as 
Salomon): American soldier and jurist; born at 
Sleswick, Sleswick-Holstein, Dec. 25, 1836. On 
completing his education at the high school of his. 
native town he emigrated to the United States and 
settled in Chicago, where he was elected alderman 
in 1860. At the outbreak of the Civil war he joined 
the Twenty-fourth Illinois Infantry as second lieu- 
tenant, participating in the battles of Frederickton 
and Mainfordsville, Kentucky, and being promoted 
step by step to the rank of major (1862). On ac- 
count of some disagreement among the officers of 
the regiment Major Solomon—together with some 
comrades—resigned, and organized the Eighty-sec- 
ond Ilinois Infantry, in which regiment he became 
lieutenant-colonel, and then advanced to colonel. 
Under General Howe, Solomon took part in the 
battles of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Chatta- 
nooga, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary Ridge. 
In 1865 he was brevetted brigadier-general. When 
peace was restored he settled in Chicago, and became 
county clerk of Cook county, Ill. In 1870 President 
Grant appointed him governor of Washington ter- 
ritory, from which position he resigned in 1874, re- 
moving to San Francisco, where he still (1905) resides. 
He has been twice elected to the legislature of Cali- 


fornia, and has also held the office of district at- 


torney of San Francisco. 
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Solomon was one of the department commanders 
of the Graud Army of the Republic, and for eight 
years commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy 
Republican League. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, 


Soldier, and Citizen, pp. 164-170, 425, Philadelphia, 1895; 


The American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-1905), pp. 

179-180. 

A. ; F. T.-H. 

SOLOMON THE EGYPTIAN (nyna): Phy- 

sician in ordinary to the Byzantine emperor Eman- 
uel Comnenus; lived at Constantinople in the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth century. According to 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited that city in 1176, 
Solomon was highly esteemed by the emperor, 
and through his influence the Jews of Constantino- 
ple, though in a state of oppression, enjoyed many 
advantages. It was probably due to Solomon’s in- 
tervention that Emanuel Comnenus placed the Jews 
of his capital under the jurisdiction of the munici- 
pal authorities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins, p. 49; Gritz, 
Gesch. vi. 240. 

B. I. Bn. 
SOLOMON BEN ELIEZER HA-LEVI: 

Turkish Talmudist of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; brother of Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi, 
who quotes him in his * Ma'amar ha-Yihud." Solo- 
mon was the author of “ Moreh Zedek,” or *'Abodat 
ha-Lewi” (published perhaps at Constantinople in 
1516), a treatise on the 618 commandments, indica- 
ting the passages of the Talmud, Sifra, Sifre, Mekilta, 
Maimonides’ * Yad,” and later rabbinical literature in 
which they are treated. According to Shabbethai 
Bass (“Sifte Yeshenim,” s.v. “Moreh Zedek”), the 
first part is entitled “ Moreh Zedek,” and the second 
part “‘Abodat ha-Lewi.” Solomon states, in the in- 
troduction, that he composed this work when he was 
still very young. Confusing Solomon’s brother, 
mentioned above, with Abraham ha-Levi of Adria- 
nople, Solomon Athias (preface to his commentary 
on Psalins) credits the latter with the authorship 
of the “ ‘Abodat ha-Lewi.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 310 (No. 814), 
498 (No. 26); Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 224; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 2309 et seq. 

W. B. M. SEL. 
SOLOMON BEN ELIJAH SHARBIT HA- 
ZAHAB: Oriental astronomer, poet, and gram- 
marian; livedat Salonica and later at Ephesus, in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. Steinschnei- 
der supposes that the name “Sharbit ha-Zahab ” is 
the Hebrew equivalent of the Greek name “ Chrysa- 
kokka,” borne by the translator of the Persian “ As- 
tronomical Tables,” which Solomon rendered into He- 
brew, perhaps under the title * Mahalak ha-Kokabim ” 

(Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, MS. No. 1042; Vati- 

can MS. No. 893). Another of Solomon’s translations 

from the Greek, still extant in manuscript in various 
libraries, is the treatise of Ptolemy on the astrolabe. 

In addition to these translations, Solomon wrote 

* Heshek Shelomoh,” a grammatical treatise (Biblio- 

théque Nationale MS. No. 1042); a commentary 

written at the request of some prominent Jews of 

Ephesus on the “Sefer ha-Shem” of Ibn Ezra; and 

a great number of liturgical poems, some of which 

are found in the Roman Mahzor. Several of Solo- 
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Solomon ben Abraham 
Solomon, Henry 


mon’s poems (among which one on the alphabet, 

entitled “ Otiyyot ha- Kodesh Meribot Zu ‘im Zu,” is 

a masterpiece of elegance) have been published by 

David Kohen (* Ahiasaf,” 1898). Solomon wrote also 

a commentary on the Pentateuch, in which he 

vehemently attacked Karaite Biblical interpretations. 

Against these attacks was directed the “Iggeret ha- 

Zom ” of Elijah Bashyazi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Luzzatto, in Kerem Hemed, iv. 39; Zunz, S. 
P. p. 372; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 290; Fürst, Gesch. des Karüert. 
ii. 306: Steinschneider, in Hebr. Bihl. xix. 58: idem, Hebr. 
Uebers. p. 586. 

T. I. BR. 
SOLOMON BEN ENOCH AL-KUSTAN- 
TINI: Spanish exegete of the first half of the four- 
teenth century. Gritz believes that Solomon be- 
longed to the Al-Kustantini family of Saragossa, 
several members of which took a prominent part in 
the controversy over Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebu- 
kim.” Solomon was the author of acommentary on 
the Pentateuch entitled “ Megalleh ‘Amukkot,” which 
is still extant in manuscript in the Vatican Library 

(No. 399) and which is quoted by Samuel Zarza of 

Valencia in his philosophical commentary on the 

Pentateuch. A firm believer in astrology, Solomon 

endeavored to demonstrate from the Bible and the 

Talmud that tbe stars exercise a great influence on 

the destiny of man. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 103; 
Gritz, Gesch. vii. 291; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, s.v. 


rab. e 
E. C. I. Bn. 


SOLOMON THE EXILARCH: 1. Eldest son 
of the exilarch Hasdai; ruled from 730 to 761. In 
consequence of a dearth of teachers, he found it nec- 
essary to install as head of the Academy of Sura a 
scholar from Pumbedita, though this was contrary 
to traditional usage. According to Griitz, this 
scholar was Mar ben Samuel; according to Weiss, 
Mar Rab Judah ben Rab Nahman. The fact that 
Solomon was childless rendered possible the rise to 
influence of Anan, the founder of the Karaite sect. 

2. Another exilarch of the same name, Solomon 
b. Hasdai, flourished in the middle of the twelfth 
century. He was promoted to the exilarchate by 
Calif Mohammed al-Muktafi. He did not descend 
ina direct male line from the Davidic house, but 
from the Palestinian patriarchs, that is, from Ffillel, 
through the female branch. Solomon was a Tal- 
mudic scholar, and during his rule R. Ali held the 
office of head of the newly founded seminary of 
Bagdad. Solomon left one son, Daniel, who died 
without issue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. v. 118, 161, 161; vi. 248, note 
10; Weiss, Dor. iv. 31, 51, 61; Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela, pp. 60-77. 

J. 5. O. 

SOLOMON, HENRY NAPHTALI: English 
Hebraist and educationist; born in London 1796; 
died there Nov. 12, 1881. He wasa son of R. Moses 
Eliezer Solomon, who kept a school at Brixton, 
where Henry Solomon received his education. Sol- 
omon was head master of the Jews’ Free School from 
1817 to 1822; in the latter year he opened a school 
in Queen’s square, London, subsequently removed 
to Hammersmith, and in 1888 permanently took up 
his abode at Edmonton. He was one of the found- 


Solomon b. Isaac 
Solomon ben Judah 
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ers of the Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, and was among the pioneers in the 
Anglo-Jewish pulpit, preaching for some years in 
the St. Albans Synagogue. He translated the Jew- 
ish prayer-book, was a voluminous and versatile 
writer, and contributed (1833) to the “Hebrew Re- 
view,” which periodical he ineffectually endeavored 
to place on a firm basis. For more than forty years 
Solomon taught at Edmonton, where he was highly 
respected; his pupils were numbered among every 
class of the community. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Nov. 18, 1881; Jew. World, Nov. 
18 and Dec. 9, 1881. 
J. G. L. 


SOLOMON B.ISAAC (RASHI). 


SOLOMON BEN ISAAC OF ORLEANS: 
French tosatist of the twelfth century; elder col- 
league of the tosafist Joseph ben Isaac of Orleans, 
together with whom he signed responsa (“Sefer ha- 
Yashar," pp. 70-71, Vienna, 1810). Eliezer ben Joel 
ha-Levi, who quotes a responsum signed by Solo- 
mon and Joseph (MS. Halberstam No. 925), states 
that he does not know whether or not the R. Solo- 
mon in question is Rashi, which proves that these two 
scholars were sometimes confounded with each other. 
Solomon carried on a learned correspondence with 
his contemporary Rabbenu Tam, who addresses him 
either by his full name or simply as “Rabbi Solo- 
mon.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 75; Gross, Gallia Judaica. 


p. 34. 
W. B. A. PE, 


SOLOMON BEN JEROHAM (Arabic name, 
Sulaim ibn Ruhaim): Karaite exegete and con- 
troversialist; flourished at Jerusalem between 940 
and 960. He was considered one of the greatest au- 
thorities among the Karaites, by whom he is called 
“the Wise” (“ha-Hakam”), and who mention him 
after Benjamin Nahawendi in their prayers for their 
dead great teachers (Karaite Siddur, i.197b). Like all 
the Karaite leaders, Solomon was a zealous propa- 
gandist; and in his polemics against the Rabbinites 
he displayed, more than any of his predecessors, that 
partizanship and spirit of intolerance which became 
the characteristic feature of the later Karaitic litera- 
ture. In a work entitled * Milhamot Adonai,” of 
which he produced also an Arabic version that is 
no longer in existence, Solomon violently attacks 
the Rabbinites, especially Saadia, to whom he ap- 
plies many derogatory epithets. It is written in 
verse and is divided into nineteen chapters, each 
of which contains twenty-two four-lined strophes. 
After having endeavored in the first two chapters 
to demonstrate the groundlessness of the oral tradi- 
tion, he refutes the seven arguments advanced in its 
behalf by Saadia in the introduction to his commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch. "Then hecriticizes Saadia's 
views on the Jewish calendar, the laws concerning 
incest, the celebration of the second days of the 
feasts, etc., and accuses him in the harshest of terms 
of having, in his polemics against the Karaites, used 
arguments which are in direct opposition to the 
teachings of the Mishnah and the Talmud, and which 
consequently he must have known to be false. The 
“Milhamot Adonai” is extant in manuscript in 


See RASHI. 


various European libraries; and parts of it have 
been published by Pinsker, Geiger, and Kirchheim. 
The same spirit of intolerance and partizanship 
prevails ín Solomon's Bible commentaries. He 
never failed to seize an opportunity of abusing the 
Rabbinites and their representative, Saadia. His 
commentary on the Psalms breathes a 

His deep hatred of all foreign nations; 
Polemical and he repeatedly denounces the study 
Works. of secular subjects. He would not 
allow the Karaites to study even for- 

eign languages, still Jess philosophical works. The 
theories of Euclid and Ptolemy were, in his opinion, 
contrary to the teachings of the Law. Of his Bible 
commentaries, which were written in Arabic, only 
one, that on Lamentations, finished in 955 or 956, 
has been published (by Solomon Feinstein, Cracow, 


1898); most of the others remain in manuscript: on. 


Canticles (Brit. Mus. Hebr. MS. No. 808); on Ruth 
(St. Petersburg, Firkovich collection, No. 583); on 
Esther (ib. Nos. 588, 584); on Ecclesiastes (čb. No. 
359; Brit. Mus. Or. No. 2517; the beginning and 
ch. ii., vii., and ix. were published by Hirschfeld 
in his “Arabic Chrestomathy,” pp. 108-108); on 
Psalms (St. Petersburg, Firkovich collection, Nos. 
555, 550, and 557). Solomon quotes commentaries 
of his on Daniel, Job, and Proverbs which are no 
longer in existence, and promises to write oneon the 
Pentateuch. He cites also his * Katab al-Rudd ‘ala 
al-Fayyumi,” which is probably the Arabic version 
of the “Milhamot Adonai”; “Huruf al-Abdal,” on 
the letters of permutation; and a writing on the 
advantages of the priests; he furthermore promises 
to prepare an essay on the resurrection. He 
also translated into Arabic and commented upon 
the Karaite prayers (St. Petersburg, Firkovich col- 


lection, No. 638), and was the author of a composi- . 


tion entitled * Hibbur,” which is believed to have 

been of a liturgical character. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 130, and in- 
dex; Fürst, Gesch. des Karderthums, ii. 75 et seq.: Gottlober, 
Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-IKara' im, p. 196; Neubauer, Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 10; P. Frankl, in Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. xix. 93; idem, in Ha-Shahar, viii.; Kirchheim, 
in Orient. Lit. vii. 17 et seq.; Salfeld, Hohelied, p. 127; 
Steinsehneider, Polemische Literatur der Juden, p. 318; 
idem, Hebr. Bibl. vii. 14, xiii. 108: idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 
946; idem, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, § 40: 8. 
Poznanski. in R. E. J. xli. 310; idem, in J. Q. R. xiii. 936; 
idem, in Monatsschrift, xliv. 105 et seq. ` 


K. I. Br. 

SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH: French liturgist 
of Avallon; lived apparently in the thirteenth 
century. He composed the following piyyutim: 
* Abbi'ah Pil'i, a “yozer” for Purim; “ Abbi‘ah 
mikreh,” a “selihah” commemorating the massacre of 
Anjou in 1236, and giving the names of several mar- 
tyrs; “Addir yamin ya'atof," a selihah; “ She'erit 
shibyah," a prayer in which every line consists of 
four words, each beginning with the same letter 
(read downward, the initial letters of these four col- 
umns of words give, four times, the name of the 
author followed by the alphabet); *She'erit she- 
lameka,” arranged like the preceding; “Nafshi bi- 
mah tehemi," a *tokehah arranged in four-line 
strophes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 18; Zunz, Liteva- 


turgesch. p. 349. 
A. M. SEL. 
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SOLOMON BEN JOSEPH IBN AYYUB OF | BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. D. Luzzatto, in Orient, Lit. vi. 680; idem, 


GRANADA.: Spanish physician; lived at Béziers 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. He trans- 
lated into Hebrew from the Arabic, at the request 
of some notables of Béziers, the following works: 
the “Sefer ha-Mizwot" of Maimonides (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 859); the middle 
commentary of Averroes on the treatise “De Colo" 
(b. No. 881, 8); “Sefer ha-Arguzah," a medical 
treatise of Avicenna’s (Vienna MS. No. 146). Sol- 
omon wrote also an original medical work on hem- 
orrhoids entitled " Ma'amar ba-Tehorim” (Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. No. 1120, 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p 928: Renan. 

Les Rabbins Francais, p. 591; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 100. 

8. I Br. 

SOLOMON B. JOSEPH IBN SHOSHEN. 
See IBN. SHOSIIAN. 

SOLOMON BEN JUDAH HA-BABLI: Lit- 
urgist of the tenth century. In spite of the epithet 
* ha-Babli," given him by Rashi (commentary on Ex. 
xxvi. 15; “Ha-Pardes,” p. 48d) and others, he was 
not a native of any Mohammedan country. Rapo- 
port (* Teshubot ha-Geonim," p. 12b) held that the 
ancient rabbis included Rome under the designa- 
tion * Babylon"; this being so, Solomon may have 
been a native of Rome. He is even so termed by 
M. Sachs in his translation of the Mahzor (vii. 89), 
though without any further justification. 

Solomon was the teacher of Meshullam b. Kalony- 
mus, and, with Simeon the Great of Mayence and 
Kalonymus, Meshullam's father, was declared to 
have been of the generation which preceded Ger- 
shon Me'or ha-Golah. Solomon was the author of 
numerous piyyutim and selihot. Of the former 
there may be mentioned: an “‘abodah,” com- 
mencing “ Adderet tilboshet?; an unrimed piyyut, 
arranged in alphabetical order, consisting of com- 
binations of *33N and pawn, each letter being re- 
peated from eight to twenty times; a “yozer” for 
the first day of the Feast of Passover, heginning 
“Or yesha‘” (mentioned by Rashi [commentary on 
Ex. xxvi. 15 and Cant. iv. 10], Jacob Tam [Tos. to 
B. B. 14a], and many others); and a yozer beginning 
" Omez dar hazakim,” a haggadic cosmogony. He 
wrote, besides, several "ofanim" and “zulatot,” 
which are recited on certain Sabbaths. His selihot 
are of the kind termed “shalmoniyyot,” and consist 
of four-line strophes, without any Biblical verse 
(see SELIMNAN). Many piyyutim signed “Solomon ” 
may be Solomon ha-Babli’s. It has been noticed 
that in several instances piyyutim, or selihot, by 
Solomon ha-Babli stand side by side with those of 
Solomon ibn Gabirol. Both bear the signature * Sol- 
omon b. Judah,” and only upon a close examination 
can they be assigned to the proper author. Imu- 


deed, errors are sometimes made, as in the case of the. 


yozer “Or yesha'," mentioned above, which is as- 
cribed by a certain commentator to Ibn Gabirol. 
It appears that Solomon ha-Babli was the first to 
add to his signature words, and sometimes sen- 
tences, of an invocative nature, such as * Hazak,” 
or “Yigdal be-Torah." According to Conforte 
(* Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 18b), Solomon was the author 
of a prayer-book; but Conforte seems to have con- 
fused him with Rashi. 


Luah ha-Payyetanim, pp. 66 et seq., in Berliner's Ozar Toh, 
1880; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2318-2319: Zunz, S. P. 
p. 167 ; idem, Literaturgesch. pp. 100-104, 232-235. 


J. M. SEL. 

SOLOMON BEN JUDAH OF CHÁTEAU- 
LANDON: French Talmudist of the end of the 
thirteenth century. He carried on a learned discus- 
sion with Samson of Chinon and Eliezer ben Joseph 
of Chinon regarding a document that had been ante- 


.dated—a question which was laid before Solomon 


ben Adret also. He was reputed to be an eminent 
Talmudist, and numbered among his pupils Eliezer 
(father of the author of * Minhat Yehudah) and also 
the anonymous author of the commentary on the Pen- - 
tateuch contained in MS. Hamburg No. 40 (comp. - 
* Monatsschrift,” 1881, p. 5183). | Glosses on the Bible 
by Solomon are often quoted in the “ Minhat Yehu- 
dah”; and some of his responsa are contained in the 
responsa collection of RaSHBA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 169; Michael, 


Or ha-Hayyim, p. 581; Zunz, Z. G. p. 98; Renan-Neubauer, 
Les Rabbins Francais, p. 447; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 


260. 
W. B. A. PE. 


SOLOMON BEN JUDAH OF DREUX (sur- 
named “the Holy ”): French tosafist and Bible com- 
mentator of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
He was a disciple of Isaac ben Samuel the Elder of 
Dampierre, and presided over the school of Dreux 
during the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 
He was one of the rabbis to whom Meir ben Todros 
Abulatia addressed his letter of protest against Mai- 
monides. His name is mentioned in the Tosafot, in 
“Or Zarua‘,” and in a commentary of Samuel ben 
Solomon of Falaise on Joseph Tob Elem's codex of 
the laws concerning Passover. His brother Jacob 
ben Judah likewise was a Bible commentator. Jo- 
seph ben Solomon of Dreux, who corresponded 
with Isaac ben Abraham of Dampierre, was most 
probably a son of the subject of this article. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 171-173 ; Neubauer, 


in Geiger's Jitd. Zeit. ix. 219; Zunz, Z. G. p. do. 


D. S. MAN. 


SOLOMON B. JUDAH LOB OF DESSAU: 
German Hebraist and teacher; born about 1662; died 
after 1794. He was a teacher in Dessau, and is said 
by Fürst to be the author of a small dictionary, or 
rather vocabulary, in Hebrew and Judzeo-German 
entitled ^Hinnuk Katan” (Dessau, n.d.) But it 
seems that this work, now very rare, was printed 
in other editions as early as 1658 (Amsterdam) and 
even 1640 (Cracow) and must therefore be ascribed 
to anotherauthor. Solomon was the author of “ Ig- 
gerot Shelomoh” (Wandsbeck, 1732), Hebrew and 
Judao-German letters, of which the Hebrew part 
bears the additional title * Kitbe Shelomoh.” He 
wrote also *' Oz Mibtahah” (Amsterdam, 1734), a 
deseription of an anti-Jewish riot in Hamburg in 
the year 1730 (described also in “She’erit Yisrael,” 
ch. xxviii.), of which he was an eye-witness. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Bibliographisches Hand- 

buch, Nos. 59 and 2285, Leipsic, 1859 ; idem, Cat. Bodl. cols. 548 

and 2358; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 207; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. 

Bibl. (Hebrew appendix), p. 291. 

E. C. P. WI. 

SOLOMON BEN JUDAH OF LUNEL : Pro- 
vençal philosopher; born in 1411. His Provençal 


Solomon Levi 
Solomon ben Moses 


name was Solomon Vives. When he was only 
thirteen years of age he composed, under the direc- 
tion of his master, Frat Maimon, a commentary on 
the “Cuzari” of Judah ha-Levi. "This commentary 
is extant in manuscript (Neubauer, “Cast. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS." No. 2383) under the title * Heshek 
Shelomoh." The young author displays in this 
work a considerable knowledge of the philosophical 
literature of his time. From a quotation made there- 
in, it seems that Solomon wrote another commentary 
on the “Ruah Hen,” which he wrongly attributes to 
Samuel ibn Tibbon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xvi. 127; Renan, 
Les Eerivains Juifs Francais, p. 412; Gross, Gallia Juda- 
ica, p. 290. 

S. I Br. 

SOLOMON LEVI OF BURGOS. See PAUL 
DE BURGOS. 

SOLOMON AND MARCOLF: Medieval tale, 
or romance, describing the adventures and conversa- 
tions of Solomon and one Marcolf, or Marolf. The 
adventures have some connection with those of Ash- 
medai, while the conversations consist chiefly of rid- 
dles similar to those put to Solomon by the Queen 
of Sheba. The exact extent of its indebtedness to 
the Haggadah is somewhat doubtful, though it is 
practically certain that the various versions are de- 
rived from an Eastern original. The earliest appear 
to be two in Anglo-Saxon published under the title 
“Solomon and Saturnus” by J. N. Kemble in 1848, 
for the Ælfric Society. The tale was popular in 
Germany, where Marcolf, or Marolf, became a sort 
of type of the “ wise fool.” A block-book on the sub- 
ject was published at Strasburg in 1499, Latin ver- 
sions of it were often appended to the “ Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum." Both Hans Folz and Hans 
Sachs made use of the legend. A French version 
was made by Pierre Mauclerc, Count of Bretagne, in 
the thirteenth century. In Italian, Julio C:esare 
Croce adopted it in his * Bertholdo," another name 
for Marcolf. This was developed into a book at 
Bologna in 1786. Other versions occur in the Dolo- 
gnese and Venetian dialects, and in Dutch, Grecian, 
Polish, Icelandic, and Welsh. "There are two edi- 
tions in English, one published by Leeu (Antwerp, 
1492), and another, “Sayings or Proverbes of King 
Solomon, with the Answers of Marcolfus,” printed 
by Pynson in 1530, a version of the French “ Dic- 
tionnaire de Salomon." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. C. Macealun, Solomon in Europe, in Low 
German and High German Literature, London, 1881; E. 
Gordon Duff, in the introduction to The Dialogue or Com- 
muning Between the Wise King Solomon and Mareolfus, 
London, 1892. l 

J 


SOLOMON BEN MAZZAL TOB: Turkish 
Hebrew poet and corrector for the pressor, perhaps, 
printer; flourished at Constantinople in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. He was active in Hebrew 
printing from 1513 to 1549, as appears from the fol- 
lowing works which bear his signature: David 
Kimhi’s “Sefer ha-Shorashim” (1518); Jacob b. 
Asher's “ Perush ‘al ha- Torahi” (1514): Isaac Kara’s 
“Toledot Yizhak ” (1518); Midrash Tanhuma (1520); 
Joshua ibn Shu'aib's “Derashot” (1526); David 
Kimhi's *Miklol" (1532); the four Turim (1540); 
“Shirim u-Zemirot” (1545 or 1548), a collection 
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of hymns by various authors, including some of 
his own; and Solomon ibn Melek’s * Miklal Yofi" 
(1049). Wolf (*Dibl. IIebr " i. and ii., No. 2002) 
seems to ascribe to Solomon the authorship of the 
whole collection of hymns mentioned above. Solo- 
mon published also a Hebrew introductory poem to 
the * Perush ‘al ha-Torah”; and he left a poem on 
chess-playing, which was published by Edelmann 
in. “ Dibre Hefez ” (London, 1853). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 225; Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. cols. 2371, 3033. 
J. M. SEL. 


SOLOMON BEN MEIR: French grammarian 
and Biblical commentator of the twelfth century; 
grandson of Rashi and brother of the great tosa- 
tists Isaac ben Meir (RIBaM), Samuel ben Meir 
(RaSHBaM), and Jacob Tam, though the old and 
many modern authorities (including Zunz and 
I H. Weiss) aflirm that Meir, Rashi’s son-in-law, 
had only three sons, the tosafists just mentioned, 
There is an allusion to the four sons of Meir in 


:& responsum which Eliezer ben Nathan addressed 


to Meir (* Eben ha-‘Ezer,” p. 149). Zunz(*Z. G.” 
p. 82) holds that the so-called “fourth” son of 
Meir was Joseph Porat, Rashbam's son, and Weiss 
(* Bet Talmud,” iii. 228) explains the disputed ex- 
pression in the responsum as referring to Meir and his 
three sons. Butin 1874 A. Berliner discovered in the 
Vatican Library many fragments of Abraham b. 
Azriel's commentary on the Bible, in which the lat- 
ter often quotes a commentary of Solomon, to whom 
he refers sometimes as Solomon ben Meir, sometimes 
as Solomon the brother of R. Tam. Berliner pub- 
lished also in his “ Magazin " (ii. 45) an extract from 
the Parma, De Rossi, manuscript No, 181, in which 
Solomon is clearly said to have been the brother of 
Jacob Tam and the son of Meir ben Samuel, and in 
which Solomon is termed “father of grammarians” 
(“abi ha-daykanim ”). 

An extract. from the Vitry Mahzor, published by 
Neubauer (“ R. E. J.” xvii. 67), also shows that Sol- 
omon was the brother of Jacob Tam, and that he 
was a “sheliah zibbur” at Ramerupt. It may be 
added that Abraham b. Azriel quotes Solomon 
(Bn^nwN npo) in a fragment of his “‘Arugat ha- 
Bosem,” published by J. Perles in * Monatsschrift " 
(xxvi. 369); Porges (ib. xxxii. 168), however, inter- 
prets this quotation to mean that the Solomon men- 
tioned was Abraham's own brother. "There having 
been four sons of Meir, Solomon must have been the 
third, as Jacob Tam refers to himself as the young- 
est brother (Weiss, l.e. ; comp. Eliezer b. Nathan, /.c.). 
That Solomon was a Talmudic authority is indicated 
by the occurrence of his signature with those of his 
brothers under the takkanot of Jacob Tam (Gold- 
berg, in *Ha-Lebanon," ii. 91-92; but comp. Hal- 
berstam, čb. ii. 967). It is likely that it is this Sol- 
omon who is quoted as a rabbinical authority in the 
tosafot to Pes. 105b. It must be said, however, 
that there was an older Solomon b. Meir, who is 
mentioned by Rashi (on Hul. 116b; see J. Müller, 
*'l'eshubot Hakme Zarefat,” p. XXX.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Berliner's Magazin, i.33 Gross, Gallia Juda- 
ica, p. 162; Kaufmann, in Berliner's Magazin, xiii. 152 et 

seq., Sokolow, in Ha-Asif, ii. 376. 


T. M. SEL. 
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SOLOMON B. MENAHEM. See Frar Mar- 
MON. 


SOLOMON, MICHAEL: British merchant and 
politician; born in England 1818; died in Jamaica 
May 5, 1892. He emigrated to Jamaica at the age 
of twelve, and eventually became the head of the 
firm of Bravo Brothers. He spent over sixty years 
of his life in the island, during the greater part of 
that time being actively engaged in its administra- 
tion as a member of the Legislative Council, in 
which capacity he rendered distinguished services, 
and as custos of St. Anne’s. He took part also in 
the organization of the exposition in the island, and 
in 1887, in recognition of his many eminent services 
to the colony, Queen Victoria conferred upon him 


the companionship of the Order of St. Michael and 


St. George. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. May 18, 1892. 
J. G. L. 


SOLOMON B. MORDECAI: Polish rabbi; 
died 1609. He wasa pupil of Solomon Luria and 

rasrabbi of Meseritz and Ostrog, holding also some 
rabbinical position in Lemberg. He is referred to 
as “R. Shelomtzi, the pupil of Maharshal” in a 
manuscript work which was in the hands of Solo- 
mon Margolioth of Brody. He was the author of 
“Mizbah ha-Zahab,” an explanation of a Talmudical 
passage on the holy incense (Basel, 1602). A work 
by him named “Seder Gittin” is referred to in the 
above-mentioned manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 126; 
Buber, Anahe Shem, p. 204. Cracow, 1895;  Lewinstein, Dor 
we-Dor we-Doreshaaw, p. 119, Warsaw, 1899. 

E. C. P. Wit. 
SOLOMON BEN MOSES CHELM: Polish 
rabbi of the eighteenth century; born at Samoscez, 

government of Lublin; died at Salonica in 1778. 

He was successively rabbi of Chelm, Samoscz (a dis- 

trict rabbinate), and Lemberg. To the last place 

Solomon was called in 1771, to succeed the deceased 

Hayyim ha-Kohen Rapoport. In 1777 Solomon 

left Lemberg with the intention of going to the Holy 

Land. After visiting his family in Samoscz, he began 

his journey toward Palestine. Passing tlirough 

Lemberg, he gave his approbation there, on Sept. 16, 

1778, to Elijah of Belgorai's * Har ha-Karmel.” Then 

he continued to Salonica, intending to superintend 

the issue of the second edition of his * Merkebet ha- 

Mishneh ": but he died shortly after his arrival there. 

Besides being an authority in rabbinics, on which 

subject he published several works, he was dis- 

tinguished as a grammarian and mathematician. In 

1776 Solomon wrote a defense of Joseph Te’omim, 

who had been criticized by many rabbis in connec- 

tion with the issue of a divorce. Solomon gave liis 
approbation for the publication of many current 
works, especially during the period of his incum- 
bency at Lemberg. 

Solomon was the author of the following works: 

* Merkebet ha-Mishneh” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 

1751); *Shulhan ‘Aze Shittim,” novellz on Shabbat 

(Berlin, 1762); “Sha‘are Ne‘imah,” a treatise on the 

accents of the prophetical books, edited by Solomon 

Dubno (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1775). His “ Merke- 

bet ha-Mishneh " comprises novelle on the four divi- 


sions of Maimonides’ “Yad”; a pamphlet, entitled 
* Berakot be-Heshbon,” on Talmudic arithmetic and 
geometry ; and * Zinzenet ha-Man," on the Haggadah 
of the Talmud. <A second, revised edition, in three 
parts, including a defense of Maimonides against the 
strictures of Abraham ben David, was published at 
Salonica in 1777-78. Solomon's unpublished works 
include: * Hug ha-Arez," on the geography of Pales- 
tine; “‘Asarah Shulhanot,” novella on the four 
parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk; and “ Leb Shelomoh,” a 
collection of thirty-two responsa. Many of his re- 
sponsa are to be found in responsa collections of 
other rabbis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii., s.v. PIA AM 
and mwnn ninn; S. Buber, Anshe Shem, pp. 207 et seq.; 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 112: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2316; 
Zunz, G. S. i. 194. 
M. SEL. 


W. B. 

SOLOMON BEN MOSES BEN JEKU- 
THIEL DE ROSSI: Writer, and composer of 
synagogal hymns; flourished in Rome during the 
thirteenth century; died after 1284 in the prime of 
life. He was the earliest literary member of the Rossi 
family. His wife was Paola Anaw, the highly gifted 
daughter of the author Abraham ben Joab Anaw (see 
JEW. Encyc. i. 567b). 

Solomon ben Moses was the author of an apolo- 
getic work which has become known under four 
different titles, namely, * Sefer ha-Wikkuah,” * ‘Edut 
ha-Shem Ne’emanah,” *She'elot u-Teshubot," and 
“Milhamot ha-Shem." In the preface the author 
warns against disputations, which, he says, are 
harmful to Judaism. If, however, one finds himself 
forced to enter into a controversy, one should re- 
main calm, and avoid discussing such themes as the 
Trinity, the holy supper, and other dogmas. One 
should appear only as a defender, not as an aggres- 
sor. The work itself is an apology for Christian 
attacks upon the Jewish view of the Messiah; 
and it weakens the attempt of the Christians to 
prove that the Jews area people abandoned by God. 

Solomon is known also as a liturgical poet. Be- 
sides three songs, he wrote a poem on the earth- 
quake in Ancona, beginning with the words IWS bx 
VIVANT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1863, p. 93. note 

2. Brüll, in Weiss, Bet ha-Midrash, pp. 143 et seq. ; Halber- 

stam, in Berliner's Magazin, i. 33 et seq., 43 et scq. : Berliner, 


ib. xi. 142: Zunz, Literaturgcsch. p. 366; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, pp. 269, 278, 395, 438, 444, 
452, 


W. B. S. O. 


SOLOMON BEN MOSES BEN JOSEPH: 
Italian liturgist of the thirteenth century ; identified 
by some with Jehicl b. Jekuthiel Anaw, and by 
others with Solomon b. Jedidiah; a descendant 
probably of Zedekiah b. Benjamin Anaw. An exhor- 
tation called * Widdui" or *'Tokahah ” by him is con- 
tained in a Roman manuscript. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 366; Orient, Lit. x. 
487; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1277. 2767; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 395. 

Ww. D. S. O. 

SOLOMON BEN MOSES OF MELGUEIL: 
French phílosophical writer and translator of the 
thirteenth century. The supposition that Solomon 
was a native of Melgueil, or Melgueir, the present 
Mauguio, is based on the fact that “ Melgueiri ” 


Solomon ben Moses 
Solomon of Tours 
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(1355, 1255) is always a part of the name. 
Wolf (* Bibl. Hebr." iii., Nos. 2007-2008) interprets 
the epithet as either “the Algerian” or “the Alga- 
rian,” the latter reading being adopted by Renan 
(*Averroós et l'Averroisme," p. 192, Paris, 1866). 
According to Saige (“Les Juifs de Languedoc An- 
térieurement au XIVe Siècle,” p. 126, dò. 1981), 
Solomon ben Moses of Melgueil is the same as the 
Solomon of Melgueil (a native of Béziers who had 
settled at Narbonne) who is mentioned in Latin docu- 


ments of 1284 and 1306—the one of 1284 styling 


him and his brother Vital *the Jews of the king," 
and the one of 1806 describing him as one of those 
whose property had been confiscated. Steinschnei- 
der (* R. E. J.” v. 278 et seg.) declares this identifica- 
tion doubtful. 

Isaac Lattes (“Sha‘are Ziyyon," p. 73) speaks of 
& Samuel b. Moses Melgueiri (— *of Melgueil ") who 
was a great scholar and who wrote works in all de- 
partments of science. This passage is reproduced 
by Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim," i. 176), who adds 
that among Solomon's works must be especially men- 
tioned his * Kez li-Tekunah,” “Sefer ha-Melek,” and 
““Asarah Debarim.” Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 472) affirms 
that “Samuel” in this passage isa copyist’s mistake 
for “Solomon,” and he consequently ascribes the 
three works just mentioned to the Solomon of this 
article. It may be said that Isaac de Lattes himself 
ascribes these works to Moses ibn Tibbon, and that 
this opinion is supported by Gedaliah ibn Yahya 
(*Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” p. 54b, Venice, 1587). 
Wolf, furthermore (l.e. Nos. 2001b, 2007), followed 
by Zunz (é.c.) and other scholars, identifies Solomon 
Dx ND, the translator of Aristotle’s “De Repub- 
lica” and “ Meteorologica,” with Solomon of Mel- 
gueil. But Saige (Le.) holds with Renan that the 
former Solomon is a different person, the name 

Wud meaning “a native of Urgel, Spain.” 

Solomon was incontestably the author of “Bet 
Elohim,” a philosophical commentary on the chap- 
ter in the Book of Kings which deals with the con- 
struction of Solomon’s Temple, This work (not yet 
published) is in three parts, respectively entitled 
“Sha‘are Zedek,” “Bet Middot,” and “Sod ha-Miz- 
wot,” and is written on the same lines as Maimonides’ 
* Hilkot Bet ha-Behirah,” but in a more Orthodox 
manner. Solomon translated Avicenna's compen- 
dium of Aristotle's * De Calo et Mundo,” under the 
title “Sefer ha-Shamayim weha-‘Olam.” In the in- 
troduction Solomon says that he translated this work 
from the “language of the Christians” (Latin), and 
asks the student’s indulgence for the mistakes which 
he may have made. Many passages of this trans- 
lation are quoted by Gershon b. Solomon in his 
“Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim,” and therefore a decision as 
to the exact date of Gershon’s composition may 
help to determine that of Solomon’s work. 

Solomon translated also: Aristotle’s “De Somno 
et Vigilia," under the title “Ma-Shenah weha-Yeki- 
zah”; Averroes’ *'Tauti'ab," the third treatise of 
his “ Metaphysics,” under the title * Hazza'ah la- 
Hokmah"; Platearius' medical work “De Simpli- 
ci Medicina," or “Circa Instans," accepting the lat- 
ter title. for the translation. It may be added that 
Hebrew manuscript No. 198, in the Vienna Library, 
entitled *Sha'ar be-Hokmat ha-Parzuf," a trans- 


lation of an Arabic treatise on physiognomy, is 

erroneously ascribed to Solomon of Melgueil. 

The name of Melgueiri occurs also in connection 
with poetry, and Abraham Bedersi mentions it in 
his " Hereb ha-Mithappeket.” There are also two 
piyyutim bearing in acrostic the name "355, one 
published by Carmoly in * Ha-Karmel ” (vi. 402), and 
the other by Dukes in * Ha-Lebanon ” (v. 440). The 
former is even indicated, in the manuscript from 
which Carmoly has taken it, as having been com- 
posed by Solomon Melgueiri; still it can not be said 
with certainty that the poet is identical with the 
subject of this article. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Galia Judaica, pp. 356 et seq.; Renan, 
Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 575 et seq., Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Uebers. pp. 253, 2838-284, 384, 822. 

S. M. SEL. 

SOLOMON, MYER: Founder of the St. AI- 
ban's Place Synagogue, London; born in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century; died Dee. 81, 
1840. He wasappointed head of the Denmark Court 
Congregation in 1824, and took à prominent part in 
founding the new place of worship at St. Alban's 
place, St. James's (known both as the Western and 
as the Westminster Synagogue), which was conse- 
crated Sept. 7, 1826. Solomon frequently took part 
in divine service both as preacher and as hazzan; 
he was also a competent mohel and shohet, and he 
wrote two scrolls of the Law which he bequeathed 
to his synagogue, together with various other relig- 
ious appurtenances. Solomon’s bric-à-brac store 
was at 119 Pall Mall, where his sukkah was hospi- 


tably open to members of the congregation. The 


fame he enjoyed brought him visitors from many 
parts. He delivered a funeral sermon (in English) 
on the death of George IV. in 1880, and he also com- 
posed some Hebrew hymns for various occasions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Matthias Levy, The Western Synagogue; 
Some Materials for Its History, London, 1897; Jew. Chron. 


»( 


Oct. 29, 1897. 

J. I. Co. 

SOLOMON NASI BEN ISAAC NASI 
CAYL: Liturgical poet; lived at Marseilles about 
1285. Caylis a family name, derived from Caylus, 
a town in the department of Tarn-et-Garonne. Sol- 
omon composed the piyyut pan Jo» TN" Nb "5, 
found in the Avignon Mahzor. The name of this 
poet must not be confounded with that of the 
rabbi Solomon ben Isaac Cay], who lived at Mar- 
seilles about 1976-80. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 877, 450; Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 489. 
D. S. Man. 


SOLOMON BEN NATHAN ASHKENAZI. 
See ASHKENAZI, 

SOLOMON, PHILIP S.: Attorney-general of 
Fiji; born at Lee, Essex, England, Oct. 15, 1880; died 
in New South Wales March 24, 1895. Early in life 
he went to Australia, and later to New Zealand, 
finally settling in Fiji. He arrived there in 1870, 
and assumed the editorship of the “Fiji Times.” 


Turning his attention to law, he was admitted as a 


barrister and solicitor of the Supreme Court, and 
became queen’s counsel in 1889. On several occa- 
sions, from 1875 to 1895, he served asacting attorney- 
general, andat various times he performed the func- 
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tions of legislative councilor, being a member of the 
council till the time of his death. He was the first 
warden of Levuka, elected under the ordinance 
granting municipal privileges to that city. 

Solomon wrote a pamphlet which was dedicated 
to the royal commission appointed to inquire into 
the feasibility of annexing the Fijian group; the 
excellent service which this publication rendered to 
the country was acknowledged by the royal com- 
missioners. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 7, 1895. 


J. G. L. 


SOLOMON DE SABALDUCCHIO: Physi- 
cian; flourished in Perugia, Italy, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Pope Boniface IX., shortly 
after his accession, appointed Solomon his body- 
physician (Oct. 18, 1892). The bull which this pope 
issued on April 15, 1402, and in which he granted the 
Jews certain rights and privileges, was a result of 
the activity of this physician and of another named 
Angelo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marini Archiatri Pontificii, i. 107 et seq., ii. 

ate Agen and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 


J S. O. 


SOLOMON SALMAN B. MOSES. See Lox- 
DON, SOLOMON. 


SOLOMON BEN SAMSON: Scholar of 
Worms in the eleventh century; teacher and rela- 
tive of Rashi, who refers to him as an authority be- 
side his other teacher, Isaac ha-Levi (responsa of 
the French rabbis, Nos. 11, 24). Most probably he is 
identical with the Solomon ben Samson mentioned 
as a native of Vitry, this name being apparently an 
error for Lorraine, among whose scholars he is cited 
(“Or Zarua‘,” i. 116a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 217, 295; Zunz, 

DLiteraturgesch. p. 157 ; idem, Z. G. p. 192. 

D. S. MAN. 

SOLOMON, SAMUEL: English quack; born 
in 1780; died in London 1818. He flourished in 
Liverpool and was an original and somewhat eccen- 
tric character who became widely known as the in- 
ventor and patentee of an empiric preparation called 
“Balm of Gilead,” by the sale of which he amassed 
a considerable fortune. In 1805 he removed to a 
large house in Kensington road, where his stately 
residence, “Gilead House,” with its gardens and 
shrubberies, formed one of the sights of the town. 
Streets named “Gilead,” “Balm,” and “Solomon” 
commemorate his connection with the place. He 
left two children, a son and a daughter. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Watt, Bibliographia Britannica, s.v.; Jew. 

Chron. Jan. 18, 1901; Liverpool Daily Post, April, 1900. 

J. G. L. 

SOLOMON SHALEM B. HAYYIM JE- 
HIEL COHEN: Rabbi in the second half of the 
eighteenth century; died at Amsterdam 1781. He 
resided successively at Adrianople, Bologna, Sofia, 
and Amsterdam, in which last-named city he offici- 
ated as rabbi of the Portuguese community. He 
was the author of the following works: “Dibre 
Shelomoh ” (Amsterdam, 1753), sermons on the Pen- 


tateuch, with an index to the allusions in the text; . 


“Shoneh Halakot,” a commentary on the “ Halakot 


(1890), " Echo and Narcissus " (1894). 


Gedolot” (7d. 1762); and “Leb Shalem” (čb. 1778), 
notes and elucidations of the “ Yad ha-Hazakah " of 
Maimonides. i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2390: Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 260; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 107, 254, 569. 

S [A J. Z. T 


SOLOMON, SIMEON: English painter; born 
at Bristol 1834; died at London March 15, 1905; 
brother of Abraham Sotomon. He early showed 
signs of artistic ability, and came under the influ- 
ence of D. G. Rossetti. His drawings and paintings 


` carry to an extreme the mystical and sensuous tend- 


encies of the pre-Raphaelite school. He published 
a number of designs for The Song of Songs, and 
photographs of ten drawings illustrating Jewish 
ceremonial. Falling into degenerate habits, he was 
confined for a time in a sanitarium and lived a va- 
grant life the remainder of his days. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fortnightly Review, March, 1901; Jewish 
Chronicle, March 18, 1905. J 


SOLOMON, SOLOMON JOSEPH: English 
painter; born in London Sept. 16, 1860. He re- 
ceived his artistic training at Heatherly's, at the 
schools of the Royal Academy, at the Academy of 
Munich, and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
where he studied under Cabanel. His first picture 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1881; and 
since that time he has continuously supplied some 
of the main attractions of that exhibition, his vigor- 
ous “Cassandra ? (1886) and “ Niobe” (1888) having 
established his reputation as a painter of classical 
subjects somewhat after the style of Leighton and 
Poynter. Other paintings of the same character 
were “ Hercules” (1889), “The Judgment of Paris” 
Solomon has 
shown distinction as a portrait-painter also, his por- 
trait of Mrs. Patrick Campbell attracting special 
attention from its novel arrangement of lights. 
He was elected an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1894. 

Solomon has shown marked interest in Jewish 
affairs. He was one of the founders, and for the 
first ten years the president, of the Maccabeans, 
which society owed much of its early success to his 
genial personality. This interest has been displayed 
in hisart also. The picture that established his 
reputation was his “Samson and Delilah”; and he 
has painted several portraits of Jewish friends, e. O., 
of Dr. Ernest Hart (1888), I. Zangwill (1894), Joseph 
Jacobs (1900), and Solomon Schechter (1902), besides 
an impressionist portrait of H. Graetz during that 
historian’s visit to the Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
hibition in 1887. The last-named portrait is now in 
the possession of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. In this connection should be mentioned 
his “ Allegory ” of 1904, which is understood to rep- 
resent the triumph of Judaism as the final religion 
of the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Feb. 14, 1896; FFho’s Who, 1905; 
Jüdische Künstler, 1904. J 


SOLOMON OF TOURS: French Talmudist; 
contemporary of Rashi, with whom he carried on a 
learned correspondence. Rashi addresses him as “ My 
dear friend.” This expression, as well as the fact 


Solomon Urbino 
Solomons 


that Rashi points out an error which Solomon had 
made in regard to the Talmud, proves that the latter 
can not be identical with Rashi’s relative and teacher 
of the same name, whom Rashi even In his old age 
regarded as an authority. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 218. 


w. B. A. Dk. 
SOLOMON URBINO. See Ursrtno, Soro- 


MON DE. 

SOLOMON, VABIAN L.: Premier of South 
Australia; born. about 1849; son of Judah Moss 
Solomon. Early in life Solomon went to the 
Northern Territory, where he engaged in business, 
was elected mayor of the chief town, and became 
connected with the “Northern Territory Times." 
Returning to Adelaide, he became member for the 
territory in the House of Assembly, and won recog- 
nition in Parliament as anauthority on finance, On 
the resignation of Sir John Darna he was appointed 
leader of the opposition; and on the fall of the cabi- 
net in Dec., 1899, he became fora short time pre- 
mier of the new ministry which was formed. Solo- 
mon was one of the members of the Federal Council 
which brought about the federation of the Austra- 
lian colonies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. World, Dec. 8, 1899. 


ds G. L. 


SOLOMON DE VESOUL: Son of Manessier 
de Vesoul, who died in 1875 or 1378. By a decree 
of Charles V., the Wise, he was appointed clerk and 
tax-gatherer for the Jews of France (Aug. 9, 1878). 
Like his father and brothers, Solomon was in high 
favor at court, and received many proofs of the royal 
esteem ; among other privileges conferred upon him 
was that of immunity from the obligation of wear- 
ing the Jews' badge, which privilege was shared by 
the members of his family. 

S, J. Ka. 


SOLOMON IBN YA'ISH BEN ABRA- 
HAM: 1. Spanish scholar, physician, and (proba- 
bly) Biblical commentator; died at Seville in May, 
1345. According toa Spanish tumular inscription 
of Seville, from which this date is taken, Solomon 
wrote many works on medical and other sciences, 
none of which is extant. He is probably identical 
with the Solomon ibn Ya‘ish called “the Elder,” a 
part of whose supercommentary, that relating to the 
ephod, on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch, 
is found in Ezra Gatigno’s “Sefer ha-Zikronot,” p. 
189b (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 230). 
A fragment of Solomon's supercommentary which 
explains a geometrical calculation is in the same 
collection (No. 939, 2b; comp. Samuel Zarzah, 
“Mekor Hayyim,” pp. 31b-32b, Mantua, 1559). It 
may be that it is this Solomon ibn Ya'ish who is 
mentioned by Ibn Verga (*Shebet Yehudah," ed. 
Wiener, § 7, p. 18) as one of the envoys sent by the 
Castilian Aljama (assembly of Jewish elders) to 
King Alfonso. 

2. (Solomon b. Ya‘ish the Younger [“ha- 
Bahur"] of Guadalajara.) Spanish commentator 
on Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Pentateuch; the 
whole of his supercommentary is found in the Bod- 
leian Library (Neubauer, ¢.c. No. 982,1). The copy- 
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ist Joseph b. Eliezer declares in the colophon that 
the text from which he made the copy was full of 
mistakes, many of which he corrected, while many 
others had rendered the context so unintelligible that 
he was compelled to retain them. The fact is that 
Solomon quotes passages from other commentaries, 
andit may be that he translated those passages from 
the Arabic without being able to render them 
throughout into good IIebrew. l 

According to Steinschneider (“Jewish Literature,” 
p. 103), Solomon wrote his supercommentary in 
Arabic, and, at the request of Samuel Zarzah, it 
was translated into Hebrew by Jacob b. Solomon 
Alfandari. Steinschneider scems to confuse the two 
Solomons, as he calls the author of this supercom- 
mentary Solomon ibn Ya'ish ben Abraham; in fact, 
it is not known which of the two wrote in Arabic 
(see Ersch and Gruber, * Encyc.” section i., part 54, 
p. 859, note 15). The authorities quoted in the 
supercommentary are Rashi, Maimonides, Abraham 
b. David Kimhi, Moses ibn Tibbon, and Meir b. Da- 
vid; the last-named is in one place (in the part re- 
lating to Hayye Sarah) designated as *àN "MN, 
indieating that he was Solomon's father, but in 
another place (Balak) as "a5 ‘358 (— "my mas- 
ter"); it is not known which reading is the correct 
one. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Jost’s Annalen, i. 302; Neubauer, 
Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. No. 232, 1; Steiusehneider, Hebr. 
Bibl. vi. 115; Zunz, Z. G. p. 411. 

W. B. M. SEL. 
SOLOMON IBN ZAKBEL (5apy): Spanish 
poet of the twelfth century; relative of Abu Omar 

Joseph ibn Sahl, who died in 1124. Solomon was 

the author of a satirical romance written in the 

form of the Arabic “Makamat” of Abu al-Kasim 

Mohammed al-Harizi, which later were so ably imi- 

tated in Hebrew by Judah al-Harizi in his renowned 

*'Tahkemoni." The hero of this romance, which, 

according to Schorr, who published it (“ He-Haluz," 

iii. 154), is entitled “Tahkemoni,” is named Asher 

ben Judah; in rimed prose, interspersed with small 

poems in absolutely strict rhythm, he relates his 


love adventures, which were marked by various dis- 


appointments and vicissitudes of fortune. This 
poctical production, from which, Al-Harizi. may 
have borrowed both the title and the style, is re- 
markable for the elegance of its language and for 
its combination of profound thought and light ban- 
ter. Solomon’s poetical talent was highly praised 
by Judah al-Harizi in his “Tahkemoni” (eh. xx.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. vi. 112; Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Uebers. p. 851. 


S. I. Dn. 

SOLOMON ZALMAN BEN ISAAC: Polish 
rabbi; died at Warsaw in 1888. After having filled 
the position of rabbi at Mashelsk and Praga, he was 
called to the rabbinate of Warsaw, which he held 
until his death. Solomon carried on a scientific cor- 
respondence with Akiba Eger and Jacob of Lissa. 
He was theauthor of * Hemdat Shelomoh” (2 vols., 
Warsaw, 1816), containing responsa on the Shulhan 
‘Aruk and novellae on several Talmudical treatises; 
and he left in manuscript numerous Talmudical 
novelle, two volumes of which, comprising novell 
on Yebamot, Ketubot, Kiddushim, Gittin, and Baba 
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Batra, were published under the above-mentioned 
title by his son and son-in-law. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2339; Fuenn, 


Keneset Yisrael, p. 328, 
E. C. I. Bn. 


SOLOMON ZARFATI. Sce ZARFATI. 


SOLOMONOV, ABRAHAM: Russian author; 
porn in Minsk 1778; died in St. Petersburg. He 
was a prominent propagandist of the Haskalah 
movement among the Russian Jews in the first half 


of the nineteenth century, for which task his in-. 


timate knowledge of the Hebrew, Russian, and 
Polish languages made him especially fit. He took 
an active part in aiding the Russian government to 
reform internal affairs which affected the Jews; he 
was employed for many years by the government 
asa translator from Hebrew into Russian and Po- 
lish, and for six years he officiated as burgomaster 
(mayor) of his native town. After tlie dissolution 
(1825) of the so-called * Deputation of the Jewish 
Congregations of Russia," which had continued in 
session in St. Petersburg for seventeen years, Solomo- 
nov, who had been connected with that body as a 
director of chancery, took up the practise of law in 
St. Petersburg. | 

In his declining years Solomonov published 
* Mysl: Izrailityanina” (Thoughts of an Israelite). 
One part of this book contains a collection of his- 
torical material concerning the settlement of the 
Jews in Europe, particularly in Poland, and a de- 
scription of their legal status in that country and in 
Russia under Alexander I. and Nicholas I. The 
other part of the book consists of citations from the 
Bible, from the Talmud, and from famous IIebrew 
theologians and philosophers, to which are added 
explanatory notes by the author himself. The aim 
of these citations and of the book in general was to 
persuade the Jews to abandon religious fanaticism, 
to adopt European civilization, to be patriotic citi- 
zens of their country, and to have confidence in the 


good intentions of the Russian government. 
IL. R. S. IIv. 


SOLOMONS, ADOLPHUS SIMEON: Amer- 
ican communal worker; bornin New York city Oct. 
26, 1826; son of John Solomons, a native of London 
who emigrated to the United States in 1810, and of 
Julia, daughter of Simeon Levy. 

Solomons was educated in the University of the 
City of New York, and entered the employ of a 
firm of wholesale importers of stationery and fancy 
goods, becoming within two years its head book- 
keeper and confidential man. At the age of four- 
teen he had enlisted as a color-guide in the Third 
Regiment Washington Greys (New York State Na- 
tional Guard); he was promoted sergeant five 
years later, and received a certificate of discharge 
on May 11, 1847. In 1851 Daniel Webster, then 
secretary of state, appointed him “Special Bearer 
of Despatches to Berlin." On his journey he vis- 
ited for the first time a Jewish ward in a hospital, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and determined to establish 
a similar institution in New York. Upon his return 
home he became a member of a committee of young 
men who arranged a ball for charity in Niblo's 
Garden. The sum of $1,034 realized therefrom was, 
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upon Solomons' motion, placed in the hands of 
Simpson Simson of Yonkers, who, with others, had 
recently taken out a charter for a Jewish hospital in 
New York, the present Mt. Sinai Hospital. 

In 1859 Solomons established the publishing-house 
of Philp & Solomons in Washington, D. C., which 
held for a number of years the government contracts 
for printing. Solomons was in 1871 elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives for the District 
of Columbia, serving as chairman of the committee 
on ways and means. 

As a representative of the central committee of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, Solomons at a public 
meeting held in New York advocated the establish- 
ment of the Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids 
to mark the one-hundredth anniversary of Sir Moses 
Montefiore's birth. As trustee and, subsequently, 
as acting president of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary Association of New York, he was influential 
in bringing abouf a successful reorganization of 
the society's finances. In 1891 he became general 
agent of the Baron de Hirsch Fund and director of 
its many activities in America; and in 1908, when 
relieved of active work, he was made honorary 
general agent. 

Solomons was an incorporator and for seventeen 
years an active member of the National Association 
of the Red Cross, and was also one of its two vice- 
presidents. President Arthur appointed him and 
Clara Barton as representatives of the United States 
government in the International Congress of the Red 
Cross, held at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1881; and 
Solomons was elected vice-president of that con- 
gress. He was one of the five original members of 
the New York executive board of the Red Cross Re- 
lief Committee, which board was in session during 
the Spanish-American war and consisted of twenty- 
five members presided over by Bishop Potter. 

Solomons has been a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and its 
treasurer for the United States. He has been for 
twenty vears a director, and for sometime treasurer, 
of the Columbia Hospital and Lying-in Asylum in 
Washington, D. C.; he is also a charter member of 
the Garfield Memorial Hospital, acting president of 
the Provident Aid Society and Associated Charities, 
founder and president of the Night Lodging-House 
Association, and trustee of the first training-school 
for nurses in the District of Columbia; he has been 
identified also with nearly all the prominent chari- 
ties in the United States capital. 

Solomons has taken active part in all inaugura- 
tion ceremonies from Lincoln's time to McKinley 's. 
A. F. T. H. 

SOLOMONS, LEVY: Oneof the founders of 
the Canadian Jewish community; born early in the 
eighteenth century; died May 18, 1792. He settled 
in Montreal almost immediately after the British 
conquest. Before going to Canada he had lived 
in Albany, N. Y., where he retained interests, 
and occasionally resided, almost until the close of 
his life. He was largely engaged in traffic with 
the Indians, and his mercantile enterprises extended 
from Michilimackinac to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and down the Hudson River. During the American 
invasion of Canada in 1775 General Montgomery 
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appointed Solomons purveyor to the American hos- 
pitals in Canada; and the defeat of Montgomery 
brought disaster to Solomons, who lost the large 
quantities of stores carried off by the retreating 
troops. 

The valuable assistance Solomons had given the 
Revolutionists subjected him to punishment by the 
Canadian government; General Burgoyne expelled 
him in July, 1776; his property was confiscated, and 
he was compelled to take refuge with his family in 
Lachine. Some time afterward he recovered some 
of his losses, and was permitted by the British gov- 
ernment toreturn to Montreal. Through his efforts 


in 1788 a code of laws was drawn up for the gov- 
ernment of the Sephardic synagogue of Montreal. 


. - Solomons married (May 31, 1775) Rebekah Franks, 

daughter of Abraham Franks (one of the earliest 
Jewish settlers in Canada), and cousin of Col. David 
Salisbury Franks and Col. Isaac Franks, both of 
whom figured prominently in the American Revolu- 
tionary war. Solomons had two sons and eight 
daughters. His eldest daughter, Mary, married 
Jacob Franks, the Hudson Bay trader, who was one 
of the founders of the town of Green Bay, Mich. 
His third daughter, Rachel (b. 1780), married (1803) 
Henry Joseph of Berthier, the founder of Canada’s 
merchant marine. His son Benjamin Samuel 
Solomons (b. 1786) married a daughter of Gershom 
Mendes Seixas of New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Minutes of the Corporation of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, Shearith lsrael, Montreal (unpublished); 
Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. Nos. 2, 4, and 10. 

J. C. I. DE S. 


SOLOVEICHIK, JOSEPH BAER: Russian 
Talmudist and rabbi; born at Nieswish, Russia, 
1820; died May 1, 1892. At an early age he was 
sent to Volozhin, where he studied under R. Simon 
and then entered the yeshibah. When R. Gershon 
of Minsk was compelled by ill health to surren- 
der the direction of the yeshibah at Minsk, Solovei- 
chik was chosen by Gershon as his successor. While 
in Volozhin he married into a wealthy family; but 
. Soon afterward, failing to give the correct order of 
the prayers on a certain holy day, he was compelled 
by his father-in-law to divorce his wife. This so 
embittered him that he determined to leave Russia 
and study under R. Kluger at Brody. There, ac- 
cordingly, he went, in the company of a carrier, to 
whom he had hired himself as an assistant. 

From Brody he went to Lemberg to study under 
Arenstein; thence he soon removed to Kovno, and 
then to Volozhin, where he occupied the posi- 
tion of teacher in the yeshibah and later that of 
rabbi In 1865 he was called to Slutzk, in 1876 to 
Warsaw, and two years later to Brisk, Lithuania, 
where he founded (1890) a society for the Jewish 
colonization of Palestine. In 1889 he was a member 
of the committee of prominent Jews convoked in St. 
Petersburg by the Russian government to discuss 
the condition of the Jews in Russia and to discover 
means of improving it. 

Soloveichik’s writings include: “She’elot u-Te- 
shubot Bet ha-Levi” (part i., Wilna, 1865; part ii., 
Warsaw, 1874; part iii., 20. 1884). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, vol. vi. 


E. C. J. Go. 


SOLOVYEV, VLADIMIR SERGEYE- 
VICH: Russian publicist and friend of the Jews; 
born 1853; died in 1900. .In an article, “ Rossiya i 
Yevropa," he opposed the attitude of the Slavyano- 
phil party against the Jews. He became a member 
of the Society for tlie Promotion of Culture Among 
the Jews of Russia, and took an active part in the 
work of the Historical and Ethnographical Society. 
Even on his death-bed he is said to have prayed for 
the Jewish people. 

His chief works are: “Krisis Zapadnoi Philoso- 
phii”; “La Russie et l'Eglise Universelle"; “ Isto- 
riya Buduschnosti Teokratii” (*Philosophiya Bib- 
liskoi Istorii”); “Opravdaniye Dobra”; and *I 
Kritika Otviechennyka Nachel.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Statyi o Solovyevye. Radlova i Arsenyeva, in 
the Russian edition of Brockhaus Konversations- Levikon ; 
Vyestnik Yevropy, Sept.. 1900; Voskhod, Nov., 1900; Khro- 
nika Voskhoda, 1900, Nos. 60 and 69, 

H. R. 


SOLYMOSI, ESTHER. Sce TIsza-ESZLÁR. 


SOMEKH, ABDALLAH ABRAHAM JO- 
SEPH: Rabbi of Bagdad; born in that city 1813; 
died there 1889. He was educated by Rabbis Jacob 
Joseph ha-Rofe aud, Moses Hayyim, the latter of 
whom held the office of ab bet din. Somekh, who 
was looked upon as the spiritual head of the Bagdad 
community, was well known elso in other parts of 
Asia, especially India, and his legal decisions were 
generally accepted as conclusive. About twenty 
yeshibot were established through his influence with 
the Sassoon family, E. R. Menashe, and other mem- 
bers of the Calcutta community. 

Somekh left in manuscript a work on ritual, parts 
of which were published after his death (Bagdad, 
1900) under the title *Zibhe Zedek." A riot oc- 
curred at his funeral, the Mussulmans objecting 
to his being buried near one of the tombs of their 
local saints. Of Somekh’s pupils, still living, may 
be mentioned Joseph Hayyim Moses; Abraham 
Hallel, the present ab bet din at Bagdad; Ezekiel 
Solomon David; and Ezra Cohen. 

J. N. E. B. E. 


SOMMO, JUDAH. See Jupan LroNE B. 
Isaac SOMMO. 
SON. See Cniup, THE. 


SON OF GOD: Term applied to an angel or 
demigod, one of the mythological beings whose ex- 
ploits are described in Gen. vi. 2-4, and whose ill 
conduct was among the causes of the Loop; to 
a judge or ruler (Ps. Ixxxii. 6, "children of the 
Most High”; in many passages “ gods” and “judges” 
seem to be equations; comp. Ex. xxi. 6 [R. V., mar- 
gin] and xxii. 8, 9); and to the real or ideal king 
over Israel (II Sam. vii. 14, with reference to David 
and his dynasty: comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 27, 28). “Sons 
of God” and “children of God” are applied also to 
Israel as a people (comp. Ex. iv. 22 and Hos. xi. 1) 
and to all members of the human race. 

Yet the term by no means carries the idea of phys- 
ical descent from, and essential unity with, God 
the Father. The Hebrew idiom conveys nothing 
further than a simple expression of godlikeness (see 
GopLINEsS) In fact, the term “son of God” is 
rarely used in Jewish literature in the sense of 
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a IIMU 


“Messiah.” Though in Sukkah 52a the words of Ps. 
ii. 7; 8 are put into the mouth of Messiah, son of 
David, he himself is not called “son of God." The 


more familiar epithet is “King Messiah,” based : 


partly on this psalm (Gen. R. xliv.). In the Tar- 
gum the 13 of Ps. lxxx. 16 is rendered grin Noby 
(= “King Messiah "), while Ps. ii. 7 is paraphrased 
in a manner that removes the anthropomorphism of 
the Hebrew: “Thou art beloved unto me, like a son 
unto a father, pure as on the day when I created 
thee.” 

The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha contain a 
few passages in which the title “son of God” is 


given to the Messiah (see Enoch, ev. 2; IV Esdras 
vii, 998-29; xiii. 92, 37, 52; xiv. 9); but the title be- 


longs also to any one whose piety has placed him in 
a filial relation to God (see Wisdom ii. 13, 16, 18; 
v. 5, where “ the sons of God " are identical with * the 
saints"; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach]iv.10). Itis through 
such personal relations that the individual becomes 
conscious of God's fatherhood, and gradually in 
Hellenistic and rabbinical literature 
The Pious “sonship to God” was ascribed first to 
as Sons of every Israelite and then to every mem- 
God. ber of the human race (Abot iii. 15, 
v. 20; Der. v. 1; see ABBA). The God- 
childship of man has been especially accentuated in 
modern Jewish theology, in sharp contradistinction 
to the Christian God-sonship of Jesus. The appli- 
cation of the term "son of God" to the Messiah 
rests chiefly on Ps. ii. 7, and the other Messianic 
passages quoted above. 

The phrase *the only begotten son" (John iii. 
16) is merely another rendering for *the beloved 
son." The Septuagint translates 'r (“thine only 
son ") of Gen. xxii. 2 by “thy belovedson.” But in 
this translation there is apparent a special use of the 
root qm, of frequent occurrence in rabbinical litera- 
ture, as à synonym of 5m3 (* choose," “elect”; see 
Bacher, * Die Aelteste Terminologie der Jüdischen 
Schriftauslegung,” s.v.); the “only begotten ” thus 
reverts to the attribute of the “servant ” who is the 
“chosen” one. 

It has been noted that the Gospel of John and the 
First Epistle of John have given the term a meta- 
physical and dogmatic significance. Undoubtedly 
the Alexandrian Logos concept has had a forma- 
tive and dominant influence on the presentation of 
the doctrine of Jesus’ sonship in the Johannean wri- 
tings. The Logos in Philo is designated as the “son 
of God”; the Logos is the first-born; God is the 
father of the Logos (“De Agricultura Noe,” § 12 


[ed. Mangey, i. 808]; “De Profugis,” 8 20 (ed. 


Mangey, i. 562]. In all probability these terms, 
while implying the distinct personality of the 
Logos, carry only a figurative meaning. "The Torah 
also is said to be God's “daughter” (Lev. R. xx.). 
At all events, the data of the Synoptic Gospels show 
that Jesus never styled himself the son of God in a 
sense other than that in which the righteous might 
call themselves “sons” or “children” of God. 

The parable of the faithless husbandmen and the 
vineyard (Mark xii. 1 e£ seg.) certainly does not bear 
out the assumption that Jesus described himself as 
the “son of God” in a specific theological sense. 
The parable recalls the numerous “son” stories in 


the Midrash, in which “son” is employed just as it 
is here, and generally in similar contrast to servants. 
If these considerations create a strong presumption 
in favor of the view that the original gospel did not 
contain the title, the other Synoptics do not veil the 
fact that all men are destined to be God’s children 
(Matt. v. 45; Luke vi. 85). The term is applied in 
Matt. v. 9 to the peacemakers. God is referred to as 
the * Father" of the disciples in Matt. x. 99, xxiii. 
9, and Luke xii. 32. Several parables illustrate this 
thought (Luke xv. 11 ef seg. and Matt. xxi. 28 ef 
seg.). Much has been made of the distinction said 
to appear in the pronouns connected with “ Father,” 
“our” and “ your” appearing when the disciples are 


addressed, while “my” is exclusively reserved to 
express the relation with Jesus, and then, too, with- 
out the further qualification “who art [or “is”] in 
heaven” (see Dalman, * Worte Jesu," pp. 157, 280). 
But in the Aramaic this distinction is certainly not 
pronounced enough to warrant the conclusion that 
a different degree or kind of sonship is conveyed by 
the singular pronoun from what would be expressed 
by the plural. In the Aramaie the pronoun would not 
appear at all, ^ Abba" indiscriminately serving for 
the apostrophe both in the prayer of a single indi- 
vidual and in the prayer of several. 

The title occurs with a distinct theological signifi- 
cance in Rev. ii. 18 and xxii. 18, as it does in the 
Pauline documents (Rom. i. 8, 4; viii. 8, 4, 32 [Jesus 
is God's iduoc, i.e., own son]; and in Heb. i. 2, 8, 6; v. 
9,8). These writings indicate that the rise of the 
dogma was subsequent to the decades marked by 
the ministry of Jesus and his immediate disciples. 


See FALL oF ANGELS; GOD, CHILDREN OF. 


K. E. G. H. 

SON OF MAN: The rendering for the Hebrew 
“ben adam,” applied to mankind in general, as op- 
posed to and distinct from non-human relationship; 
expressing also the larger, unlimited implications 
of humanity as differentiated from limited (e.g., 
national) forms and aspects of human life. Thus, 
contrasted with the “sons of God" (“bene Elohim ”) 
are the “daughters of man” (“benot ha-adam ”), 
women taken by the former, non-human or super- 
human, beings as wives (Gen. vi. 2 et seqg.). As ex- 
pressing difference from God, the term occurs in the 
blessing of Balaam: “God is not a man, that he 

should lie; neither the son of man, 
In Contrast that he should repent” (Num. xxiii. 
to Deity. 19). Similarly, David appealing to 
Saul puts Yuwu over and against the 
children of men (ISam. xxvi. 19). The punishment 
of God, also, is contrasted with that of the * children 
of men," the former being much more severe, as ap- 
pears from the promise solemnly given to David (1I 
Sam. vii. 14). God alone knows the heart of the 
“children of man” (II Chron. vi. 29 e£ seg.). In the 
prayer in which this thought is expressed, “man” is 
used in distinction to the “people of Israel”; in- 
deed, “children of men” appears to mark a contrast 
to “children of Israel" in the Song of Moses (Deut. 
xxxii. 8, R. V.). 

* Son of man" is a common term in the Psalms, 
used to accentuate the difference between God and 
human beings. As in Ps. viii. 4 (A. V. 5), the 
phrase implies “mortality,” “impotence,” *tran- 


Son of Man 
Soncino 


sientness," as against the omnipotence and eternality 
of God. Yuwi looks down from His throne in 
heaven upon the “children,” or “sons,” of “man” 
(Ps. xi. 4, xxxiii. 18). The faithful fail among them 
(Ps. xii. 9 [A. V. 1]; the seed of Yuwu’s enemies 
will not abide among the "children of men" (Ps. 
xxi. 10). “Children of men” is thus equivalent to 
“mankind” (Ps. xxxvi. 8[A. V. 7], Ixvi. 5). 

“Sons of men,” or “children of men,” designates 


also the slanderers and evil-doers in contrast to the - 


righteous, that is, Israel (Ps. lvii. 5 [A. V. 4], lviii. 
2[A. V. 1]. It occurs most frequently, however, 
as a synonym for “mankind,” “the human race” 
(Ps. xc. 8, evii. 8, exv. 16, exlv. 12); it has this sense 
algo in the passage in which wisdom is said to delight 
with the “sons of men” (Prov. viii. 81). Job (xvi. 21) 
employs the expression in the passionate plea for his 
rights while he is contending against God and against 
his neighbors. But Bildad insists that the “son of 
man,” who is a mere worm, can not be justified 
with God (Job xxv. 4-60). In the same spirit the 
prophet (Isa. li. 12) censures Israel for being afraid 
of “the son of man which shall be made as grass” 
when YHWH is 
their Comforter ; 
but in Isa. lvi. 
2-8 the Sabbath 
is extolled as 
making the “son 
of man" (.e., 
any man, re- 
gardless of 
birth) blessed; 
indeed, God has 
His eyes “open 
upon all the 
ways of the sons 
of men; to give 
every one ac- 
cording to his 
ways” (Jer. 
xxxii. 19). | 
The meaning of the term as employed in these 
passages admits of no doubt; it connotes in most 
cases the mortality of man, his dependence upon 
God, while in only a few it serves to differentiate 
the rest of the human race from Israel. 
In Ezekiel the term occurs in Yimwir'ss communi- 
cations as the prevailing form of address to the 
prophet (ii. 1; iii. 1, 4, 10, 17; iv. 1 e£ aL. ; in all 
about 90 times). It has been held that it conveyed 
the special idea that a wide chasm stood between 
God, the speaker, and the prophet so addressed, but 
thatit implied at the same time that Ezekiel was 
considered to be the ideal man. This 
In Ezekiel, view must be abaudoned as unwar- 
Daniel, ranted. The term “ben adam" is 
and Enoch. merely a cumbersome but solemn and 
formal substitute for the personal 
pronoun, such substitution being due, perhaps, 
to the influence of Assyro-Babylonian usage (sce 
Delitzsch, * Wörterbuch,” s.v. “Amelu”; comp. 
“zir amiluti” in the Babylonian myth concerniug 
Adapa). 
Similarly in Aramaic, “son of man” is the usual des- 
ignation for “man,” and occurs in the inscriptions 
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in Syriac, Mandaic, Talmudic, and other dialects (sce 
Nathanael Schmidt in Cheyne and Black, * Encyc. 
Bibl.” iv. 4707-4708). In Dan. vii. 13, the passage 
in which it occurs in Biblical Aramaic, it certainly 
connotes a “human being.” Many see a Messianic 
significance in this verse, but in all probability the 
reference is to an angel with a human appearance, 
perhaps Michael. 

“Son of man” is found in the Book of Exocu, 
but never in the original -discourses. It occurs, 
however, in the Noachian interpolations (1x. 10, Ixxi. 
14), in which it has clearly no other meaning than 
“man,” if, indeed, Charles’ explanation (“Book of 
Enoch,” p. 16), that the interpolator misused the 
term, as he does all other technical terms, 1s unten- 
able. In that part of the Book of Enoch known as 
the *Similitudes? it is met with in the technical 
sense of a supernatural Messiah and judge of the 
world (xlvi. 2, xlviii. 2, lxx. 27); universal domin- 
ion and preexistence are predicated of him. (xlviii. 
29. ]xvii. 6). He sits on God's throne (xlv. 3, li. 3), 
which is His own throne, Though Charles does not 
admit it, these passages betray Christian redaction 
and emenda- 
tion. 

Among Jews 
the term “son 
of man” was 
not used as the 
specific title of 
the Messiah. 
The New Testa- 
ment expression 
0 vi0c ToU àvÜpo- 
Tov is a transla- 
tion of the Ara- 
maic “bar na- 
sha,” andassuch 
could have been 
understood only 
as the substi- 
tute for a per- 
sonal pronoun, or as emphasizing the human 
qualities of those to whom it is applied. That the 
term does not appear in any of the epistles ascribed 
to Paul is significant. Psalm viii. 5-7 is quoted in 
Heb. ii. 6 as referring to Jesus, but outside the Gos- 
pels, Acts vii. 56 is the only verse in the New 
Testament in which the title is employed; and 
here it may be a free translation of the Aramaic for 
“aman,” or it may have been adopted from Luke 
xxii. 69. 

In the Gospels the title occurs eighty-one times. 
Most of the recent writers (among them being H. 
Lietzmann) have come to the conclusion that Jesus, 
| speaking Aramaic, could never have 


Inthe designated himself as the “son of 
New Tes- man” ina Messianic, mystic sense, be- 
tament. cause the Aramaic term never implied 


. thismeaning. Greek translators coined 
the phrase, which then led, under the influence of 
Dan. vii. 13 and the Logos gospel, to the theolog- 


.jeal construction of the title which is basic to the 


Christology of the Church. To this construction 
reference is made in Abbahu's controversial saying in 
Ta'an. 65b. Indeed, examination of many of the 
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passages shows that in the mouth of Jesus the term 


was an equivalent for the personal pronoun “TI.” 
E. G. H. 


SONCINO: Italian family of printers, deriving 
its name from the town of Soncino, in the duchy 
of Milan. It traces its descent through a Moses of 
Fürth, who is mentioned in 1455, back to a certain 
Moses of Speyer, of the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The first of the family engaged in print- 
ing was Israel Nathan b. Samuel, the father of 
Joshua Moses and the grandfather of Gershon. He 
set up his Hebrew printing-press in Soncino in the 
year 1483, and published his first work, the tractate 
Berakot, Feb. 2, 1484. The press was moved about 
considerably during its existence. It can be traced 
at Soncino in 1488-86; Casal Maggiore, 1486; Son- 
cino again, 1488-90; Naples, 1490-92; Brescia, 1491- 
1494; Barco, 1494-97; Fano, 1508-6; Pesaro, 1507-20 
(with intervals at Fano, 1516, and Ortona, 1519); 
Rimini, 1521-26. Members of the family were at 
Constantinople between 1530 and 1588, and had a 
branch establishment at Salonica in 1532-38. Their 
printers’ mark was a tower, probably connected in 
some way with Casal Maggiore. 

The last of the Soncinos was Eleazar b. Gershon, 
who worked at Constantinople from 1584 to 1547. 
It is obvious that the mere transfer of their workshop 
must have had a good deal to do with the develop- 
ment of the printing art among the Jews, both in 
Italy andin Turkey. While they devoted their main 
attention to Hebrew books, they published also a con- 
siderable number of works in general literature, and 
even religious works with Christian symbols, 

The Soncino prints, though not the earliest, ex- 
celled all the others in their perfection of type and 
their correctness. The Soncino house is distin- 
guished also by the fact that the first Hebrew Bible 
was printed there. An allusion to the forthcoming 
publication of this edition was made by the type- 
setter of the “ ‘Ikkarim ” (1485), who, on page 45, par- 
odied Isa. ii. 8 thus: “Out of Zion shall go forth the 
Law, and the word of the Lord from Soncino” 
ADSI WII TAIN swsn js 13). Abraham b. 
Hayyim’s name appears in the Bible edition as type- 
setter, and the correctors included Solomon b. Perez 
Bonfoi (“ Mibhar ha-Peninim ”), Gabriel Strassburg 
(Berakot), David b. Elijah Levi and Mordecai b. 
Reuben Baselea (Hullin), and Eliezer b. Samuel 
(^ Yad"). M. SEL.—J. 


T he following is a list of the Hebrew productions 
of the Soncinos: 


1. Talmud, Berakot. Soncino (published), Feb. 2, 1484; (fin- 
ished) Dec. 19, 1453. 
2. Talmud, Bezah. Soncino (published), Feb. 2, 1484: (finished 
Dec. 19, 1483. 
9. Ibn Gabirol, ** Mibhar ha-Peninim." Soncino, Jan. 14, 1484. 
4. Jedaiah Bedersi, " Behinat ‘Olam.”’ Soncino, Dec. 12, 1484. 
5. Abot, with Maimonides. Soncino (published), 1181; (fin- 
ished) 1481-5. 
6. Jacob b. Asher, * Orah Hayyim." Soncino, 1485 (?). 
7. Talmud, Megillah. Soncino, 1485 (?). 
8. Joshua and Judges, with Kimhi. Soneino, 1485. 
9. Mahzor, Roman rite, vol. i. Soncino (begun), Oct., 1485; 
Casal Maggiore (finished), Aug., 1486. 
10. Earlier Prophets, with Kimhi. Soncino, Oct. 15, 1485. 
11. Joseph Albo, “ ‘Ikkarim. Soncino, Dec. 29, 1485. 
12. Later Prophets, with Kimhi. Soncino, 1486 (?). 
13. Haggadah (editio princeps). Soncino, 1486. 


14. Tefillat Yahid. Soncino, April 17, 1496. 

15. Mahzor, Roman (vol. ii.). Casal Maggiore, Aug. 21, 1486. 

16. Talmud, Ketubot. Soncino, 1486-87. 

17. Seder Tahanunim. Soncino, April, 1487. 

18. Talmud, Gittin. Soncino, 1487. 

19. Talmud, Baba Mezi'a. Soncino, 1487. 

20. Rashi on the Pentateuch. Soncino, June 16, 1487. 

wl, Bedersi, " Bakkashat ha-Memin”; Ezobi, “ Ka'arat Kesef.” 
Soncino, 1488. 

22. M. Kimhi, '* Mahalak Shebile ha-Da‘at.” Soncino, 1488. 

23. Bible. Soncino, Feb. 23, 1488. 

44. Moses de Couey, ` Semag ” (2d ed.). 

2). Talmud, Shabbat. Soncino. 1489. 

26. Talmud, Baba Kamma. Soncino, 1489. 

27. Talmud, Hullin. Soncino, June 13, 1489. 

28. Talmud, Niddah. Soncino, July 22, 1489. 

29. “Tefillah Mikol ha-Shanah." Soncino. 1490 (?). 

30. J. Landau, ` Sefer Agur.” Naples, 1490 (?). 

3l. Jacob ben Asher, " Arba'ab Turim.” Soncino, c. 1490. 

32. Maimonides, " Mishneh Torah." Soncino, March 23, 1490. 

33. Psalms, Proverbs, Job. Naples, Dec. 12, 1490. 

91. Isaac ibn Sahulah,'" Mashal ha-Kadmoni." Soncino, 1490-91. 

3d. Bible. Naples, 1491. i 

36. Pentateuch (with accents). Naples, 1491. 

7. Immanuel Romi, " Mahberot." Brescia, Oct. 30, 1491. 
38. Pentateuch, with Megillot, etc. Brescia, Jan. 23, 1492. 
39. Mishnah, with Maimonides. Naples, May 8, 1492. 

40. Talmud, Bezah. Soncino, 1493. 
41. Pentateuch. Brescia, Noy. 24, 1493. 
2. Psalms. Brescia, Dec. 16, 1193. 
43. Bible (with accents). Brescia, May, 1494. 
41. Mahzor, German rite (2d ed.). Soncino (or Brescia ?), 1495. 
45. Tefillot, German rite. Brescia, 1495. 
40. Selihot, German rite. Brescia, 1495. 
47. Selihot. Barco, Sept. 15, 1497. 
48. Talmud Babli, Sanhedrin. Barco, Nov. 16, 1197. 
49. Hosha'not. Fano, 1508. 
50. Siddur Tefillot. Fano, 1504 (?). 
51. Hai Gaon, "* Musar haskel" Fano, Oct. 17, 1504. 
52. Selihot. Fano (or Pesaro ?), 1508. 
53. Eleazar of Worms, “Sefer ha-Rokeah." Fano, 1505. 
5t. Italian Siddur, in Hebrew characters. Fano, Oct., 1505. 
55. Joseph Albo, ** Sefer 'Ikkarim." Fano, 1506. 
56. Judah ha-Levi, " Cuzari." Fano, 1506. 
57. Tahanunim. Fano, 1506. 
58. Haggadah. Fano, 1503-6. 
59. Jonah Ghirondi, ** Sha‘are ha-Teshubah." 
60. Mabzor. Fano, 1504-6. 
61. Bahya b. Asher on the Pentateuch. Pesaro, May 26, 1507. 
62. * Petah Debarai." Pesaro, 1507-8. 
68, Kimhi, ^Dikduk." Pesaro, 1508. 
61. Teflllah. Pesaro, 1808. 
65. Talmud, Yebamot. Pesaro, 1508. 
66. Talmud, Bezah, with Rashi. Pesaro, 1509-10. 
07. Talmud, Baba Kamma. Pesaro, 1510 (?). 
68. ** Mabo ‘al Otiyyot 'Ibriyyot." Pesaro, 1510. 
69. Talmud, Berakot, with Rashi, etc. Pesaro, 1510. 
10. Bible. Pesaro, April 12, 1511. 
71. Earlier Prophets, with Kimhi. Pesaro, April 12, 1511. 
13. Talmud, Baba Batra. Pesaro, 1511-12. 
18. Talmud, Megillah. Pesaro, 1511-12. 
i. Earlier Prophets, with Abravanel. Pesaro, 1512. 
75. Nahmanides on the Pentateuch. Pesaro, 1513-14. 
76. Talmud, ‘Abodah Zarah. Pesaro, 1513-14. 
Ti. Bahya b. Asher, with Pentateuch. Pesaro, 1514. 
78. Gersonides on the Pentateuch. Pesaro, 1514. 
19. The Later Prophets, with Kimhi. Pesaro, 1515. 
80. Talmud, Mo'ed Katan. Pesaro, 1515. 
81. Mahzor, German rite. Pesaro, 1515. 
82. Talmud, Sukkah. Pesaro, 1515. 
88. Talmud, ‘Erubin. Pesaro, 1515. 
84. Jacob b. Asher, Arba'ah Turim." Fano, 1516. 
85. Kimhi, "Dikduk." Pesaro, 1517 (?). 
86. Bible, second part. Pesaro, 1517. 
87. Bahya b. Asher on the Pentateuch. Pesaro, 1517. 
88. Nathan b. Jehiel, "*Aruk." Pesaro, Feb., 1517. 
89. Kimhi, * DikdukK." Ortona, 1518. 
90. Talmud, Hullin. Pesaro, 1519. 
91. Megillot Rabbah. Pesaro, 1519. 
92. Mahzor. Rimini (?), 1520 (?). 
93. Elijah Levita, ''Pirke Eliyahu.” Pesaro, 1520. 
91. Albo, "Sefer 'Ikkarim." Salonica., 1520. 
95 Later Prophets, with Abravanel. Rimini, 1520. 
96 Mahzor. Rimini, 1521. 
97. Yalkut Shim‘oni. Salonica, 1521. 


Soncino, Dec. 19, 1188. 


Fano, 1504-6. 


Soncino 
Song of Moses 
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98. Albo, "Sefer ‘Ikkarim.” Rimini, 1522. 

99. Rashi on the Pentateuch. Rimini, 1525. 

100. Benveniste, ** Melizat 'Efer we-Dinah." Rimini, 1525. 

101. "Kol Bo." Rimini, 1525. 

102. Bahya on the Pentateuch. Rimini, 1526. 

108. Landau, "Sefer Agur.” Rimini, 1526. 

104. Machir, "Abkat Rokel." Rimini, 1526. 

105. Mahzor. Salonica, 1526. 

106. Yalkut Shim'oni. Salonica, 1526-27. 

107. Mahzor. Salonica. 1529. 

108. Siddur Teflllot. Constantinople, 1580. 

109. Bulat, "Kela! Kazer." Constantinople, 1530-31. 

110. Bashyazi, " Adderet Eliyahu.” Constantinople, 1530-31. 

111. Hai Gaon, * Musar Haskel.” Constantinople, 1531. 

112. Kimhi, '" Miklol," 8vo. Constantinople, 1530-32. 

118. Kimhi, "* Miklol,” fol. Constantinople, 1532-31. 

11i. Almoli, "Sha'ar ha-Shem nhe-Hadash." Constantinople, 
1532. 

115. Kimhi, "*Shorashim." Salonica, 1532-33. 

116. Jabez, "Hasde Adonai.” Constantinople, 1532-33. 

117. Mizrahi, "Sefer ha-Mispar." Constantinople, 1533-34. 

118. Rissim,‘' Derashot.”? Constantinople. 1539. 

119. Immanuel, ** Mabberot." Constantinople, 1585. 

120. Vital, *Keter Torah." Constantinople, 1536. 

121. David Kohen, Responsa. Constantinople, 1537. 

122. Kalaz, "Seferha-Musar." Constantinople, 1536-37. 

123. Aboab, '" Nehar Pishon." Constantinople, 1538. 

124. Shalom, ‘* Neweh Shalom." Constantinople, 1538. 

125. Illescas, ^ Imre No'am." Constantinople, 1539. 

126. Jacob b. Asher, "Arba' Turim.” Constantinople, 1539-1540. 

127. Algaba, " Amadis de Gaul." Constantinople, 1540. 

128. Ibn Yahya, '"Leshon Limmunim." Constantinople, 1542. 

129. Shabbethai, " Minhat Yehudah." Constantinople, 1518. 

130. Shabbethai, '" Milhemet ha-Hokmah weha-'Osher." Con- 
stantinople, 1543. 

181. Benjamin of Tudela, " Mas'ot shel-R. Binyamin.’ Con- 
stantinople, 1543. 

182. Ibn Yahya, "Shib'ah *'Enayim." Constantinople, 1543-44. 

133. Job. Constantinople, 1548-45. 

134. Solomon ibn Gabirol, '" Diwan." Constantinople, 1545. 

185. Pentateuch : Aramaic, Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic. Con- 
stantinople, 1546. 

136. Pentateuch: Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek, and Spanish. Con- 
stantinople, 1547. 

137. Barfat, Responsa. Constantinople, 1516-47. 


Eleazar b. Gershon Soncino: Printer between 
1534 and 1547. He completed “ Miklol" (finished in 
1584), the publication of which had been begun by 
his father, and published * Meleket ha-Mispar," in 
1547; and Isaac b. Sheshet’s responsa, likewise in 
1547. 

Gershon b. Moses Soncino (in Italian works, 
Jeronimo Girolima Soncino; in Latin works, 
Hieronymus Soncino): The most important 
member of the family; born probably at Soncino; 
died at Constantinople 1588. He claims to have 
been of great assistance to the exiles from Spain, 
and especially to those from Portugal; and he made 
journeys to France in order to collect manuscripts 
for the works to be printed. He makes a pun upon 
his name by printing it as two words, “Ger Shon,” 
referring to his many travels. In dedicating his 
edition of Petrarch (Fano, 1508) to Cesar Borgia, he 
mentions that he had had Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
types cut out by Francisco da Bologna, whois cred- 
ited also with having made the cursive types attrib- 
uted to Aldus Manutius. It is curious that Aldus, 
for his introduction to a Hebrew grammar (Venice, 
1501), used the same types that had been em- 
ployed by Soncino in 1492. 


Israel Nathan b. Samuel b. Moses Soncino: 
Died at Brescia, probably in 1492. He wrote the Epi- 


logue for the Casal Maggiore Mahzor of 1486. It 
was at his suggestion that his son Joshua Soncino 
took up the work of printing. 


Joshua Solomon b. Israel Nathan Soncino: 
Printer at Soncino from 1488 to 1488, at Naples from 
1490 to 1492. He was the uncle of Gershon Soncino, 
It would appear that he had most to do with starting 
the printing of the Talmud. | 

Moses Soncino: Printer at Salonica in 1526 and 
1527: assisted in the printing of the Catalonian Mah- 
zor and of the first part of the Yalkut. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 3053-3058 ; 
idem, Hebr. Bibl. ii. 125-180: idem. in Ersch and Gruber, 
Hneyc. section ii., part 28, pp. 33-86, 38; G. Manzoni, Annale 
Typographiche dei Soncino, Bologna, 1886; M. Sacchi, I 
Tipografi Ebrei di Soncino, p. 22. J 


SONG OF MOSES.—Biblical Data: Poem 
found in Deut. xxxii. 1-49. It is said that “ Moses 
spake in the ears of all the assembly of Israel the 
words of this song” (Deut. xxxi. 30, R. V.; comp. 
ib. xxxii. 44). The song exhibits striking original- 
ity of form; nowhere else in the Old Testament 
are prophetic thoughts presented in poetical dress on 
so large a scale. 

The poem opens with an exordium (verses 1-3) in 
which heaven and earth are summoned to hear what 
the poet is to utter. In verses 4-6 the theme is de- 
fined: it is the rectitude and faithfulness of Yuwu 
toward His corrupt and faithless people. Verses 
7-14 portray the providence which conducted Israel 
in safety through the wilderness and gave it a rich 
and fertile land; verses 15-18 are devoted to Israel’s 
unfaithfulness and lapse into idolatry. This lapse 
had compelled Yuwr to threaten it (verses 19-27) 
with national disaster and almost with national ex- 
tinction. Verses 28-48 describe how Yuwu has de- 
termined to speak to the Israelites through the ex- 
tremity of their need, to lead them to a better mind, 
and to grant them victory over their foes. 

The general plan of the poem resembles that of 
Ps. Ixxviii., cv., cvi., and the prose of Ezek. Xx., as 
well as the allegories of Ezek. xvi. and xxiii. In 
the Song of Moses, however, the theme is treated 
with greater completeness and with superior poetic 
power. ; 

Critical View: The poet was also an artist. 
Conspicuous literary ability and artistic skill are 
manifested in the developmentof his theme. His 
figures are diversified and forcible; the parallelism 
is unusually regular. One of the best examples of 
poetic simile in the Bible occurs in verses 11 and 12 
of this song: 
"Like a vulture, that stirreth up its nest, 

That hovereth over its young, 

He spread abroad His wings, He took him, 

He bore him upon His pinion: 

Yuwt alone did lead him ; 

And no foreign god was with Him." (Driver's transl.) 

The conditions presupposed by the poem render 
the Mosaic authorship of it impossible. The Exo- 
dus and the wilderness wanderings lie in the dis- 
tant past. The writer’s contemporaries may learn 
of them from their fathers (verse 7). The Israelites 
are settled in Palestine (verses 18-14); sufficient time 
has passed for them not only to fall into idolatry 


(verses 15-19), but to be brought to the verge of 
ruin. They are pressed hard by heathen foes (verse 
30); but Yi1tWH promises to interpose and rescue His 


people (verses 34-43). The post-Mosaic origin of 
the poem is therefore clear; and these historical 
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Song of the Three Holy Chil- 


arguments are confirmed by the theological ideas 
and phraseology of the poem, neither of these being 
characteristic of the age of Moses. 

On the other hand, there are many points of con- 
tact, both in expression and in theological concep- 
tion, with the prophets of the eighth to the fifth 
century B.C. Critics are not agreed, however, on the 
precise date of the song. Formerly, when all of 
Deut. xxxi. 14-23 was referred to JE, the poem was 
believed to be anterior thereto, and was believed 
to be contemporary with the Syrian wars under Je- 
hoash and Jeroboam IT. (c. 780). To this period it 
is referred by Dillmann, Schrader, Oettli, Ewald, 


Kamphausen, and Reuss. Kuenen and Driver, be- 


lieving the expression “those which are not a peo- 
ple” of verse 21 to refer to the Assyrians, assign the 
poem to the age of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (c. 630), 
while Cornill, Steuernagel, and Bertholet refer it to 
the closing years.of the Exile—the period of the 
second Isaiah. In the present state of modern 


knowledge the date can not be definitely fixed; but | 


there is much to be said in favor of the exilic date. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kamphausen, Das Lied Moses, 1862; Kloster- 
mann, in Studien und Kritiken, 1871, pp. 249 et seq.: 1872, 
pp. 290 et seq., 450 ct seq.; Stade's Zeitschrift, 1885, 
Pp. 297 et seq.; Cornill, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 

891, pp. 70 et seq., Driver, Deuteronomy, in International 
Critical Commentary, 1895, pp. 344 et seq.; Steuernagel, 
Deuteronomium, in Nowack's Handkommentar, 1900, 
pp. 1!4 et seq.; Bertholet, Deuteronomium, in K. H. C. 
1599, pp. 91 et seq. ' 
E. G. H. G. A. B. 
SONG OF SONGS, THE (A. V. The Song 
of Solomon): One of the Five Megillot. The He- 
brew title, moby TWN DPW Dw, is commonly 
understood to mean “the most excellent of songs, 
composed by Solomon ” (not “one of the songs com- 
posed by Solomon”); the title, however, is later than 
the poem, in which the relative pronoun is always 

w, never SWN. Theancient versions follow the He- 

brew; from the rendering in the Latin Vulgate, 

" Canticum Canticorum," comes the title * Canticles,” 
The oldest known interpretation of the Song (in- 

duced by the demand for an ethical and religious 

element in its content) is allegorical: the Midrash 
and the Targum represent it as depicting the rela- 
tions between God and Israel. The allegorical con- 
ception of it passed over into the Christian Church, 
and has been elaborated by a long line of writers 
from Origen down to the present time, the deeper 
meaning being assumed to be the relation between 

God or Jesus and the Church or the individual 

soul. The literal interpretation of the poem as sim- 

ply a eulogy of married love had its representatives 
in early times (Theodore of Mopsuestia, and, to some 
extent, Abraham ibn Ezra), and, in the renaissance 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was 
maintained by Grotius, Clericus, and others; but it 
is only in the last hundred years that this interpre- 
tation has practically ousted the alle- 

Interpre- gorical. TheSongisnow taken, almost 
tation: universally, to be the celebration of a 
Solomon marriage, there being, in fact, no hint 
as Bride- of allegory in the text. Obviously 
groom. there are two principal personages, a 
bridegroom and a bride; but opinions 

differ as to who the bridegroom is. If the title 
be accepted as genuine, it is a natural conclusion 


———— E N S E AAA 
that the poem describes the nuptials of Solomon and 
a princess (the daughter of Pharaoh) or a country 
maiden (so Delitzsch and others). But, apart from 
the question of date, this construction is proved im- 
possible by the fact that the bridegroom is distin- 
guished from Solomon in viii. 11, 12, and probably, 
by revision, in vi. 8, 9. To meet this difficulty it is 
assumed (by Ewald, Driver, and many others) that 
the bridegroom or fiancé is a young shepherd, and 
that Solomon is his would-be rival; that the king has 


carried off a beautiful rustic maiden (vi. 10-12) and" 


has brought her to his palace in Jerusalem (i. 4), 
where he endeavors to win her affections: but 
that she, resisting the allurements of the court, 
remains true to her country lover, and is finally uni- 
ted to him (viii. 5-14). This theory, however, rests on 
unwarranted interpretations of particular passages. 
The alleged rivalry between a king and a shepherd 
appears nowhere in the text: there is only one lover, 
as there is only one maiden; Solomon is introduced 
as an actor in only one place (iii. 6-11), and here he 
is represented as the shepherd bridegroom himself. 
Both the views described above (and the various 
modifications of them) regard the poem as a drama: 
it is divided by expositors into acts and scenes. It 
is, in fact, dramatically conceived (like the Job 
poem, for instance), since it consists not of narra- 
tives, but of lyric utterances put into the mouths of 
certain characters; but it is nota drama. Not only 
is there no definite indication of time or place, all 
being vaguely rhapsodical; but there is no move- 
ment, no culmination or catastrophe. The marriage 
is already consummated in i. 6 (and so in ii. 6, iv. 
16-v. 1, vii. 9 [A. V. 8]); and the story is no farther 
advanced in viii. 

Still another view regards the book as picturing 
the popular festivities held in Palestine in connec- 
tion with the wedding-week. O£ such festivities 
there are hints in the Old Testament (Judges xiv. 
10-12; Jer. xvi. 9; Ps. xix. 6 [5]; comp. Matt. xxv. 
1 et seg.) ; and Wetzstein (in his article * Die Syrische 

Dreschtafel," in Bastian's * Zeitschrift 

Rustic für Ethnologie," 1878, pp. 270 et seq., 

Wedding. and in the appendix to Delitzsch's 

commentary on the Song) has given 
tbe details of the modern Syrian marriage celebra- 
tion, in which he finds parallels to those of the 
poem. In the week succeeding the marriage the 
villagers assemble; the thrashing-board is set up 
as a throne, on which the newly married pair take 
their seats as “king” and “queen”; there are songs 
in praise of the physical charms of the pair, and 
dances, in which bridegroom and bride take part; 
especially noteworthy is the “sword-dance,” per- 
formed by the bride with a naked sword in one hand 
(see vii. 1 [R. V. vi. 13]). In accordance with this 
view the "king" of the poem, sometimes called 
" Solomon" (an imaginative designation of a person 
of ideal beauty), is the bridegroom; the *daughters 
of Jerusalem " are the village maidens in attendance 
on the bride; the royal procession of iii. 6-11 is 
that of the bridegroom (comp. Ps. xix. 6 [5]); 
the dialogues, descriptions of bodily charms, and 
other pieces are folk-songs; according to Budde, the 
name “Shulamite,” given to the bride once (vii. 1 
[vi. 18]), is equivalent to *Shunemmite," and is 
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an imaginative reminiscence of the fair Abishag 
(1 Kings i. 3). 

Some explanation such as this is required by the 
character of the book. It is a collection of pieces in 
praise of the physical delights of wedded love. The 
freeness of expression (especially in vii. 2-10 [1-9]), 
offensive to modern taste, is in accord with ancient 
custom (comp. Ezek. xvi., xxiii, ; Prov. v. 16-20): it 
may be due in part also to the license of popular 
festivities. Itis not necessary, however, to suppose 
that the author has merely reproduced the songs 
of the rustic celebrations of his time; rather, a poet 
of high ability here sings of married love, following 
the lines of the festive customs, but giving free play 
to his imagination: such charm of style as the book 
shows is not to be looked for in rustic songs. The 
unity of the poem is one of emotion—all the situa- 
tions reflect the same circumstances and the same 
sentiments. 

The date of the Soug is indicated by its literary 
form: the idyl is foreign to the Hebrew genius, and 
points to the time when the Jews imitated Greek 
models (Theocritus and Bion) The word } 5x (= 

* palanquin " [iii. 9]) appears to be the 
Date. 
troduced earlier than the later Persian 
period (for other late words see Driver, *Introduc- 
tion”). The date of the book can hardly be deter- 
mined precisely: it was probably composed in the 
period 200-100 n.c.; but some of the material may 
be older. 

The discussions at the Synod of Jabneh (Jamnia) 
show that toward the end of the first Christian cen- 
tury the canonical authority of the Song was dis- 
puted in certain quarters (see BIBLE CANON, § 11). 
Probably the ground of opposition wasits non-relig- 
ious character: it does not contain the Divine Name 
(except * Yah” in viii. 6, Hebr., as an expression of 
intensity); its love is sensuous; and its only ethical 
element is the devotion of one man to one woman in 
marriage. Jt is quoted neither by Philo nor iu the 
New Testament. But it appears to have gained 
popularity; and the probability is that at an early 
day it was interpreted allegorically by the sages, 
and that it was on the basis of such an interpreta- 
tion that its canonicity was finally established. On 
its ritual use at Passover see MEGILLOT, Tug Five. 
BIBLLOGRAPHY: On the history of the interpretation: S. Salfeld, 

Das Hohelied Salomo’s bei den Jüdischen Erklürern des 

Mittelalters, 1879; W. Riegel, Die Ausleguny des Hohen- 

licdes in der Jüdischen Gemeinde und der Griechischen 

Kirche, 1898; E. at La Bible (gives a conspectus of 

various schemes); C . D. Ginsburg, Song of Songs, 1857; 

Cheyne, in Encyc. Bibl. s.v. Canticles. 'The traditional inter- 

pretation (Solomon as bridegroom) is given in Delitzsch’s 

commentary, 1875; and the fuller dramatic interpretation 

(the shepherd lover) in: Ewald, Dichter, 1867; W. R. Smith, 

Canticles, in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed.; Rothstein, Das Hohe 

Lied, 1893; idem, Song of Songs, in Hastings’ Dict. Bible ; 

Driver, Introduction (which gives a full outline of the 

schemes of Delitzsch and Ewald); Wetzstein, in Budde, The 

Song of Solomon, in The New World, 1894, vol. iii.; idem, 

Commentary, in K. H. C.; Siegfried, Commentar, y, in No- 

wack’s Handkommentar: and Cheyne, l.c. On the relation 

between the Song and Theocritus: W. M. Fullerton, in Uni- 
tarian Review (Boston), July, 1886; D. S. Margoliouth, Lines 
of Defense of the Biblical Revelation, London, 1900. On 


the meter: Budde's commentary ; and on the Hebrew text: 
this and the commentaries of Graetz and Siegfried. 
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SONG OF SONGS, MIDRASHIM TO. See 
SHIR HA-SHIRIM. 
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Greek $opeiov ; DIND (iv. 13) was not in- 


Song of Song {dr 
Song of the Three Holy Chil- 


SONG OF THE THREE HOLY CHIL- 
DREN, THE: Greek insertion in the Book of 
Daniel after iii. 23, the only one of the additions to 
Daniel that really add to the text of the book. The 
title given above is inexact: under it are included 
two distinct pieces, namely, (1) the Prayer of Aza- 
rias, and (2) the Song or Hymn of the Three. In the 
collection of odes or canticles given in Codex Alex- 
andrinus and two other manuscripts (printed in 
Swete, “The Old Testament in Greek,” vol. iii.) the 
titles of the pieces are respectively: “Prayer of 
Azariah" and “Hymn of Our Fathers.” The two 
compositions shared in the fortunes of the other 
Apocryphal writings: attacked and defended by 
early Christian writers, they have been adopted as 
canonical (or deuterocanonical) by Catholics and re- 
jected by Protestants. The older Jewish books do 
not quote them, but show acquaintance with part 
of their material: in the Midrash (Lev. R. xxxiii. 
6) there is a long conversation between Nebuchadnez- 
zar and * the three ” which, while it makes.no refer- 
ence to these writings (though the king cites copi- 
ously from the Old Testament), illustrates the dispo- 
sition to expand the narrative of the Book of Daniel 
(comp. ‘Ab. Zarah 8a; Sanh. 98a; Ta'an. 18b; Pes. 
118a; see Ball in Wace, “ Apocrypha ”). 

In the poetical parts: (the. prayer and the song) 
the two recensions, thätof ‘the Septuagint and that 
of Theodotion, are Béarly. identical: they differ 
slightly in the order of verses; and Theodotion sim- 
plifies by omitting a few lines. In the prose narra- 
tive introducing the poems the Septuagint is the 
fuller and doubtless the older; Theodotion is supe- 
rior in literary form. The two pieces are here sin- 
gularly inappropriate. The prayer is a national 
petition acknowledging past sins, professing pres- 
ent obedience, and imploring mercy. The song isa 
doxology calling on all God’s creatures to praise 
Him; and its expressions are taken from the canon- 
ical Psalter (see especially Ps. cxlviii.). These are 
not the natural utterances of men in a fiery furnace, 
nor do they contain any reference to the existing 
situation, except in verse 88 (Swete; A. V. 66), in 
which “ the three ” are called on to join in the praise; 
but this verse is an addition by the compiler, who 
has inserted the two poems (vomposed before his 
time), and has adapted the second to the situation. 
In the prose part (verse 49, Swete; A. V. 26) the 
fourth person of Dan. iii. 25 is accounted for by the 
statement that the angel of the Lord descended, 
pushed aside the flame, and cooled the furnace—an 
inartistic insertion: the Hebrew, with finer feeling, 
leaves the reader to infer the descent of the angel. 
There is no sufficient ground for supposing that ary 
part of these pieces belonged to the original text of 
Daniel. The motive of the addition was the natural 
desire to expand a popular story. The material 
was, doubtless, derived from current legends; thus, 
the cooling of the furnace is mentioned in Pes. 118a. 
The date of the prayer is suggested in verse 88 (15), 
where it is said that at that time there was no 
prophet, leader, or sacrifice— perhaps between 168 
and 165 s.c. (profanation of the Temple by Anti- 
ochus); in the song the references to priests and 
Temple servants (verses 84-85 [62-63]) point to the 
time after the purification of the Temple (about 164 
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B.C.).- The tone of the two pieces is Palestinian, 
and the original language was probably Hebrew or 
Aramaic. 

J. T. 

SONNEMANN, LEOPOLD: German journal- 
ist; born at Höchberg, Lower Franconia, Oct. 29, 
1831. After having acquired considerable wealth 
as à merchant, he founded in 1856 the * Frankfurter 
Zeitung,” a newspaper published in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; it soon acquired a leading position in 
southern Germany, especially in the commercial 
world. Since 1867 Sonnemann has been its sole pro- 
prietor and editor. 

From 1871 to 1876 and from 1878 to 1884 Sonne- 
mann was a delegate in the German Reichstag, asa 
member of the People's party (Volkspartei), for 
which his paper has always been a representative 
organ. At his first election (1871) he defeated Baron 
Rothschild, at the second (1874) Lasker. In 1884 he 
was defeated by the Social Democrat Labor. 

Sonnemann is at present (1905) a prominent mem- 
ber of the aldermanic board of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon; Giesen, 

Zwölf Jahreim Reichstage. Reichstagsreden von Leopold 

Sonnemann, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901. 

S. E. ID HE 

SONNENFELD, SIGISMUND: Hungarian 
journalist; born at Vagujhely, Hungary, Oct. 1, 
184;. He received his educationin his native town, 
at the gymnasia at Prague and Presburg, and at the 
University of Budapest (Ph.D. 1870). In the year 
of his graduation he joined the editorial staff of the 
" Pester Lloyd," on which he served until 1890. 
From 1877 till 1890 he was also teacher at tho gym- 
nasium of Budapest. In the latter year he removed 
to Parisand became director of the Baron de Hirsch 
philanthropic institutions. He is at present (1905) 
director of the Jewish Colonization Association and 
u member of the Central Committee of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle. He was sent by the former 
association in 1896 and again in 1902 to the Argen- 
tine Republic and to Rumania. 

Sonnenfeld has written many articles on science, 
literature, and politics for Austrian, Hungarian, and 
French papers, and is the author of * Lenau," 1889, 


a work on that poet. 
8. F TH: 


SONNENFELS: Austrian family of scholars 
and writers, descendants of Wurzbach Lipmann, 
members of which became prominent during the 
cighteenth century. 

Perlin Lipmann Sonnenfels: Austrian schol- 
ar; son of Wurzbach Lipmann, chief rabbi of Bran- 
denburg. Perlin Lipmann emigrated to Austria, 
where he became the agent of the princely house 
of Dietrichstein at Nikolsburg. He, together with 
his children, embraced the Catholic faith some time 
between the years 1735 and 1741. He assumed the 
name Aloys Wiener, and later removed to Vienna, 
where he became teacher of Semitic languages at the 
university, and Hebrew interpreter at the juridical 
court. In1746 he was knighted and received a pat- 
ent of nobility entitling him to use the name Son- 
nenfels, which his two sons adopted.  Perlin's wife 
remained faithful to Judaism. 


Joseph von Sonnenfels: Austrian jurist and 
novelist; born at Nikolsburg, Moravia, 1789; died at 
Vienna April 25, 1817; son of Perlin Lipmann, and 
brother of Franz Anton von SONNENFELS. Joseph, 
who was baptized in his early youth, received his 
elementary education at the gymnasium of his native 
town, and then studied philosophy at the University 
of Vienna. In 1749 he joined, as a private, the regi-. 
ment “ Deutschmei- 
ster," advancing to 
the rank of corporal; 
upon his discharge in 
1754 he took à course 
in law at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, where- 
after he established 
himself asa counselor 
at law in the Austrian 
capital. From 1701 
to 1763 he officiated 
as secretary of the 
Austrian “ Arcieren- 
garde,” and in the 
latter year was ap- 
pointed professor of 
political science at 
the University of Vi- 
enna, twice acting as 
rector magnificus. In | 
1779 he received the title of “ Wirklicher Hof- 
rath," and was in 1810 elected president of the 
Academy of Sciences, a position which he held until 
his death. 

Among Sonnenfels’ many works may be men- 
tioned: “Specimen Juris Germanici de Remediis 
Juris, Juri Romano Incognitis,” Vienna, 1757; 
“ Ankündigung einer Teutschen Gesellschaft in 
Wien,” 25. 1761; “Betrachtungen über die Neuen 
Politischen Handlungsgrundsátze der Englünder,". 
tb. 1764; “Grundsätze der Polizei, Handlung und. 
Finanzwissenschaft,” 2b. 1765-67 (Sth ed. 1819); 
* Briefe über die Wienerische Schaubtihne,” 25. 1768 
(reedited by Sauer, 7b. 1884); “Von der Verwand- 
lung der Domänen in Bauerngüter," db. 17/8; “ Ueber 
die Abschaftung der Tortur,” Zurich, 1775 (2d ed. 
Nuremberg, 1782); “Abhandlung über die Aufhe- 
bung der Wuchergesetze," Vienna, 1791; ^ Handbuch 
der Innern Staatsverwaltung,” 20. 1798; “ Ueber die 
Stimmenmehrheit bei Criminalurtheilen," Vienna, 
1801 (2d ed. 1808). His * Gesammelte Werke" ap- 
peared in ten volumes (Vienna, 1788-87), and con- 
tained most of his belletristic works, poems, and 
dramas. 

From 1765 to 1767 and from 1769 to 1775 Sonnen- 
fels was editor of “Der Mann ohne Vorurtheil,” in 
which paper he defended the liberal tendencies in 
literature. Heimproved the Vienna stage especially 
through his critical work * Briefe über die Wiener- 
ische Schaubtihne,” in which he attacked the harle- 
quin of the Vienna theater, causing this figure to be 
eliminated from the personnel of the stage. 

He was chiefly instrumental in bringing about the 
abolition of torture in Austria (1776). Sonnenfels’ 
attitude toward Lessing placed the former in a very 
unfavorable light, as it was due to his intrigues and 
jealousy that Lessing was not called to Vienna. Son-. 
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nenfels was severely condemned for bis action in 
this affair. 

Franz Anton Sonnenfels, Freiherr von: 
Austrian philanthropist; born at Nikolsburg, Mora- 
via, July 12, 1785; died at Troppau Jan. 11, 1806; 
son of Perlin Lipmann and brother of Joseph von 
SONNENFELS, with whom he was baptized. He was 
educated at the gymnasium of his native town, and 
entered ss agent the service of the princes of Die- 
trichstein; his extraordinary ability attracted the at- 
tention of Emperor Joseph II., who bestowed upon 
him the title of * Hofrath,? and attached him to the 
office of the secretary of the imperial household. 
In 1797 he was knighted. 

Having no children, he and his wife, Maria Rosalia 
(née Geyer; died March 18, 1811), left their fortunes 
io charitable institutions, especially in the city of 
Nikolsburg. Sonnenfels was buried in the ceme- 
tery of that city, and a monument was erected over 
his grave Oct. 21, 1860. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon des 
Kaiserthums Oesterreich, xxxv. 315 et seq., 817-3848; Brock- 
haus Konversations-Levikon; Kopetzky, Joseph und Franz 
von Sonnenfels, Vienna, 1882. 
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SONNENTHAL, ADOLF RITTER VON: 


Austrian actor; born at Budapest Dec. 21, 1834. 


He was the son of humble parents, and spent his 
boyhood as a tailor's apprentice, working at his 
irade until his sixteenth year, when he went to 
Vienna to better his con- 
dition. On his first eve- 
ning in the Austrian 
capital the boy visited 
the Hofburgtheater and 
witnessed a performance 
of “Der  Erbfórster," 
which made such an im- 
pression upon him that 
he sought out Dawison, 
then in the zenith of his 
fame, and announced 
his determination to be- 
come an actor. Dawi- 
son, at first amused by 
the Jad’s audacity, soon 
became interested in 
him, and finally placed him in the care of Laube, 
who permitted him to study at the Hofburgtheater. 

Having gleaned a superficial knowledge of acting, 
Sounenthal made his début Oct. 30, 1851, at the 
Stadttheater, Temesvar, as JPAóbus in “Thürmer 
von Notre-Dame.” The next five years he spent in 
touring various small towns of Hungary, and after 
three stays of considerable duration at Hermannstadt 
(1852), Gratz (1854), and Königsberg (1855) respect- 
ively, he made his Vienna début at the Hofburg- 
theater (May 18, 1856) as Mortimer in * Maria Stuart.” 
He failed to please either public or critics, and would 
have been dismissed if he had not triumphed the 
next evening as Jlerzog in Hacklinder’s “Der Ge- 
heime Agent." When he repeated .his success as 
Don Carlos, Laube engaged him for the next three 
years; and on the expiration of that time, for a life 
tenure. 

In 1870 Sonnenthal was appointed assistant man- 
ager, and in 1884 chief manager, of the Hofburgthea- 
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ter; and from 1887 to 1888 he acted as its director. 
His twenty-fifth anniversary at this theater was 
celebrated by all Vienna, and the emperor conferred 
an order of nobility upon the former Jewish tailor's 
apprentice. In 1896 the celebration of his fortieth 
anniversary was marred by the anti-Semitic feeling 
of the Vienna city council, which, because of his race, 
refused to extend the freedom of the city to him. 
Sonnenthal’s repertoire is most extensive, and in 
spite of his unattractive features he has succeeded in 
roles that demand a pleasing personality, such as 
Romeo, Kean, and Egmont. Of other parts played 
by him may be mentioned: Hamlet, Macbeth, Wal- 
lenstein, Uriel Acosta,.Nathan der Weise, Othello, 
Bolingbroke, Fiesco, Marcel de Prie in “ Wildfeuer,” 
Rochester in “ Waise von Lowood,” Bolz, Narciss, 
Graf Waldemar, First Lübbenau in “Aus der Ge- 
sellschaft,” Fox in “ Pitt und Fox,” Ringelstern, Pasa, 
Raoul Gérard in “ Aus der Komischen Oper," König 
in “Esther,” Faust, Tell, Clavigo, Nero, Fritz Mar- 
low, Kerbriand, Mellefont in “Miss Sara Sampson,” 
Mare Antony, Richard II., Henry VI., Fabricius, and 
Graf Trast. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ludwig Eisenberg, Adolf Sonnenthal. Dres- 
den, 1900; A. Bettelheim. Biographische Blütter, 1896, pp. 
441 et seg.; Meyers Konversations-Lerikon ; Das Geistige 


Wien. i. 585-536; Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Männer 
und Frauen, pp. 227 et seq.; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1891, 


p. 190. 
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SONNESCHEIN, SOLOMON H.: American 
rabbi; born at Szent Marton Turocz, Hungary, June 
24, 1839. He received his education at Boskowitz, 
Moravia, where he obtained his rabbiuical diploma 
in 1863, and later studied at Hamburg and at the 
University of Jena (Ph.D. 1864). He was succes- 
sively rabbi at Warasdin, Prague, New York, and 
St. Louis, Mo., and is now (1905) officiating at the 
Temple B'nai Yeshurun, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sonneschein has contributed for more than forty 
years to numerous German and English periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Jewish Year Book, 1903- 

1904, p. 101. 
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SONNINO, SIDNEY, BARON : Italian poli- 
tician; born at Alexandria, Egypt, in 1849. His 
father was a Jewish emigrant from Leghorn, and his - 
mother an English Protestant. He grew up in 
Florence among a circle of kindred spirits including 
such men as the historian Pasquale Vilari; Kar! 
Hillebrand, the German literary investigator; and 
Leopoldo Franchetti. In company with the last- 
named, Sonniuo undertook an expedition to south- 
ern Italy and to Sicily, the result being a joint publi- 
cation in which was embodied Sonnino's treatise 
“I Contadini di Sicilia,” on the peasants of the latter 
place. Another treatise of Sonnino's, entitled “La 
Mezzadria in Toscana,” deals with the leasehold 
system by which the peasants of Tuscany hold their 
farms. In both of these treatises Sonnino shows 
his intimate acquaintance with economic conditions, 
and his deep interest in the welfare of the poorer 
classes. 

As a member of Parliament, in which he has held 
a seat since 1882, Sonnino is chiefly occupied with 
financial and foreign questions. He is an earnest 
champion of the German-Italian alliance. As leader 
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of the Left Center he was one of the most active 
and successful opponents of Depretis’ cabinet, 
especially of Magliani, the minister of finance, 
whom he repeatedly accused of extravagance. Dur- 
ing Perazzi’s ministry’ Sonnino filled the office of 
assistant secretary of state in the department of 
finance; and from 1898 to 1896 he held the portfolio 
of finance in Crispi's cabinet. By his wide knowl- 
edge of national economy and his shrewd financial 
operations he has rendered the Italian state valuable 
services. Since Crispi’s fall Sonnino has been one 
of the most prominent members of the parliamen- 
tary Opposition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Telesforo Sarti, T. Parlamento Subalpino e 
Nazionale, Terni, 1890; A. de Gubernatis, Dictionnaire 
International des Ecrivains du Jour, Florence, 1888; Luigi 
Brengi, 1 Moribondi di Montecitorio, 1889. 

8. ©. Mun. 

SORANI, UGO: Italian jurist and deputy; 
born at Pitigliano May 4, 1850. He studied law in 
his native town and in Mondavi, Leghorn, and Pisa, 
graduating from the university of the last-named 
city in 1872. Ie then established himself as a coun- 
selor at law in Florence, acting also for several 
years as secretary of the Jewish community of that 
city. In 1900 he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies as the representative of Scansano, district 
of Grosseto, and was reelected in 1904. 

Sorani is the author of the following works: “I 
Partiti Politici," *Maggioranze e Minoranze," and 
* Sul!" Esercizio Provvisorio del Commercio Concesso 
al Fallito” (Florence, 1891); “Della Ricerca della 
Paternità? (8d ed. 7b. 1892); “La Banca d'Italia, 
Provedimenti Legislativi, Stato Finanziario e Pro- 
poste di Assestamento ” (db. 1894); .* Della Cambiale 
e dell’ Assegno Bancario” and "Il Fallimento” 
(Rome, 1896); *La Donna" (8d ed. Poggibonsi, 
1896); and “Sul! Disegno di Legge per il Riordi- 
namento dell’ Imposta di Ricchezza Mobile? (Piti- 
gliano, 1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tl Vessillo Israelitico, 1900. p. 204. 

5. U. C. 

SOSA (SOSSA, SOUSA), DE: Envoy of 
King John III. of Portugal to the court of Pope Paul 
HI. (1534-50). While he was at Rome the Maranos, 


seeking relief from the severity of the Inquisition, - 


urged the pope to send a papal nuncio to Portugal 
in their interest. This measure was opposed by the 
court, and, at first, likewise by the pope; but the 
Jewish envoy finally succeeded in gaining the ac- 
quiescence of the latter. The envoy's letter to the 
king informing him of this fact begins with the 
words, “Rome is a prostituted Babylon, and I feel 
as if I were in hell." In a letter to the King of 
France, De Sosa designates Lippomano, the papal 
nuncio who had been selected to fill the post of 
papal nuncio in Portugal, as a man * with the hands 
of an Esau and the voice of a Jacob.” 

JBLIOGRAPHY : Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 


pp. 229, 281, Berlin, 18367. 
J. 5. O. 


SOSA, GOMEZ DE. See Gomez DR Sosa, 


SOSA, MARTIN ALFONSO DE: Portu- 
guese envoy at and governor of Goa. in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. In Cranganore, six- 
teen miles from Cochin, which at that time had 
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a large Jewish community, he discovered several 
bronze tablets with ancient inscriptions, An old 
Jewish philologist of Calcutta declared that they 
were written in * Malabaric, Chaldaie, and Arabic” 
and referred to privileges which had been granted 
to the Jews of that locality. He translated all the 
inscriptions into Hebrew, and they were later ren- 
dered into Portuguese. The Hebrew translation of 
one of these privileges was in the possession of a 
certain Leo, cantor of the Greene Street Synagogue 
in New York. in the fifties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. See COCHIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: hayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 164-165. 


J. S. O. 

SOSA, SIMON DE: One of the wealthiest 
Maranosin Portugal in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He was one of the conspirators, led by 
the Archbishop of Braga, who intended to burn the 
royal palaces, murder King John IV., and abduct 
the queen and the princes. The conspiracy, how- 
ever, was detected in time, and Sosa, with the other 
conspirators, was executed. 

To the same family probably belonged Isaac de 
Sosa Brito (who carried on a correspondence with 
Francis de Oliviera) and Gabriel de Sosa Brito: 
The latter was a famous mathematician and cos- 
mographer, and his works are described in * Mem. de 
Lit. Port.” (iv. 329). These two brothers flourished 
in the seventeenth century, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Oliviera, Mémoires de Portugal (ed. De 


Haye), 1743, pp. 379 et seq.: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in 
Portugal, pp. 307, 312 (note 2), . 
J. S. O. 


SOSIUS, CAIUS: Roman general. Although 
Herod had been made king of Judea by the Romans, 
he was forced to wrest the country from the Has- 
monean Antigonus; and as the aid which he had 
received from Rome was insufficient, he went to 
Samosata to obtain reenforcements from Antony, 
who ordered Sosius, the legate of Syria, to give the 
king his active support.(Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 15, 
S$ 7-9; idem, “B. J.” i. 16, $8 6-7). Sosius reached 
Jerusalem with a large army in the spring of 37 n.c., 
and he and Herod, following tlie. tactics of Pompey 
twenty-seven years before, directed the battering- 
rams against the city's northern walls. Progress 
was difficult, however; for the beleaguered garrison 
made frequent sorties and destroyed the Roman 
works. 

The first wall was carried only after a siege of forty 
days, and the second wall fell fifteen days later. 
The defenders of Jerusalem made a desperate stand 
between the walls of the Temple and in the upper 
city; but these positions likewise were finally car- 


‘ried “on the solemnity of the fast” (vj apri ric 


vyoreiac), this phrase of Josephus being frequently 
interpreted as denoting the Day of Atonement, al- 
though it more probably refers to some Sabbath 
(* Ant.” xiv, 16, £& 1-8; “B. J.” i. 18, $$ 1-8; Dion 
Cassius, xlix. 22; Seneca, “Suasoriorum Liber,” ii. 
31; Tacitus, “Hist.” v. 9). It would appear from 
Dion Cassius that the city was taken in 88 n.c. ; but 
the statements of Josephus, which indicate the year 
97, are more trustworthy. 

Antigonus surrendered to Sosius, entreating him 
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on. his knees for mercy; but the Roman inuniingly 

called him * Antigone” and put him in chains, while 

the soldiers were given a free hand to pillage and 
murder in the city, so that Herod was well pleased 
when his rich gifts had induced his ally to with- 

draw with his troops. During the siege Sosius did 

not prevent those within the city from receiving 

sacrificial victims for the Temple; and after the 
capture of the place he showed his reverence for the 

Sanctuary by rich donations (“ Ant." xiv. 16, § 4). 

It appears from coins and from the triumphal fasti 

that he received the title of “imperator ” and the 

privilege of celebrating a triumph in honor of his 
victory over Judea. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grütz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 196; Sehürer. Gesch. 
3d ed., i. 314, 357-359; Prosopographia Imperii Romani, 
iii. 253: Unger, Sitzungsberichte der Academie zu Mün- 
chen, 1895, pp. 273-277. 

e S. hn. 


SOSSNITZ, JOSEPH JUDAH LOB: Rus- 
sian-American Talmudic scholar, mathematician, 
and scientitic author; born at Birzhi, government 
of Kovno, Sept. 17, 1887. When he was only ten 
years old he prepared a calendar for the year 5608 
(= 1847-48). At the age of nineteen he went to 
Riga as a teacher of Hebrew, and there made the ac- 
quaintance of Professor Novik, who gave him ac- 
cess to the library of the polytechnical school, where 
he studied German and. perfected himself in secular 
sciences, on which he published articles in Jewish 
periodicals, In 1875 he was invited to Berlin by 
H. S. Slonimski to act as coeditor of * Ha-Zefi- 
rah,” but as he refused to write against Lichtenfeld, 
Slonimski’s antagonist, he was dismissed. In 1888 
he settled at Warsaw as editor of the scientific and 
cabalistic departments of * Ha-Eshkol." He went 
to New York in 1891, and two years later he founded, 
in 104th street, a Talmud Torah, of which he was 
principal until 1897. Since 1899 he has been lec- 
turer on Jewish ethics in the Educational Alliance. 

Sossnitz has written on different treatises of the 
Talmud, and on astronomy, geometry, physics, etc. 
His published works are as follows: “Aken Yesh 
Adonai” (Wilna, 1875), an attack upon modern ma- 
terialism and particularly upon Büchner's * Kraft 
und Stoff? ; * Ha-Shemesh" (Warsaw, 1878), an essay 
upon a scientific demonstration of the sun's sub- 
stance, based on modern investigation and ac- 
companied by astronomical tables; “Sehok ha- 
Shak ” (Wilna, 1880), a manual of chess, based upon 
A. von Breda’s method; “Der Ewige Kalender " 
(Riga, 1884); “ Tddan ‘Olamim” (Warsaw, 1888), 
' a perpetual calendar for Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans, with tables for comparison; * Ha- 
Ma’or” (zb. 1889), an essay on Jewish religious phi- 
losophy, containing, besides, notes on Biblical and 
Talmudical exegesis. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1905). p. 


192; B. Eisenstadt. Hakme Y'israel be- Amerika, pp. 43 et seq.; 
Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 4A ; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. 


pp. 975-316. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


SOTAH (“Faithless Wife"; “ Woman Suspected 
of Unfaithfulness”): Treatise in the Mishnah, To- 
sefta, and Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds, 
devoted in the main to an exact definition of the 
rules of procedure in the case of a wife either actu- 
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ally or supposedly unfaithful (Num. v. 11-81). In 
most editions this treatise is the sixtli in the order 
Nashim, and is divided into nine chapters contain- 
ing sixty-seven paragraphs.in al. The following 
is a summary of the contents: _ 

Gh. i.: On the manner in which the husband 
should manifest his jealousy and restrain his wife 
from improper relations with another man; the con- 
sequences to the wife if she does not heed her hus- 
band's warnings (88 1-2); how the suspected wife 
is brought before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, how 
exhorted to confess, if she is guilty, and how 
admonished (&& 9-6); with what measure one metes, 
it is meted unto him also; if a woman adorns herself 
for sin, God renders her hideous ($7); Biblical exam- 
ples of recompense both of good and of evil: Sam- 
son followed whither his eyes led, and they were 
pierced (Judges xvi, 21), while Miriam stood for an 
hour on the river-bank because of Moses (Ex. ii. 4), 
and, as stated in Num. xii. 15, all Israel waited for 
her seven days ($§ 8-9). : 

Ch. ii.: How the offering of jealousy is prepared 
(& 1); how the priest pours the consecrated water 

into an earthen vessel and whence he 

Contents: takes the earth which he puts in the 

Ch.i.-v. water ($2; comp. Num. v. 17); how 

he writes the book (comp. Num. v. 

93), the verses which are written in it, and the ma- 

terial employed ($8 3-4); the time and the cases to 

which the confirmation of the oath on the part of 
the wife refers ($$ 5-6; comp. Num. v. 22). 

Ch. iii.: Way in which the jealousy-offering is 
brought ($8 1-2); cases in which the woman has à 
right to refuse to drink the bitter water (& 8); com- 
mencement of the efficacy of the water of bitterness, 
and the problem whether a meritorious deed per- 
formed by the woman at some previous time may 
protect her from the action of the water; discus- 
sion, in this connection, of the admissibility of in- 
structing women. in the Law (§§ 4-5); cases in which 
the jealousy - offering is burned; distinctions be- 
tween Israelites and priests and between men and 
women with regard to certain rights and punish- 
ments (SS 6-8). 

Ch. iv.: Women to whom the water of bitterness 
is not given (§§ 1-4); cases in which the court itself 
warns the woman against questionable relations 
with a man (§ 5). 

Ch. v.: The water of bitterness affects the adulterer 
as well as the adulteress (§ 1); list of several textual 
interpretations that were delivered by R. Akiba 
and R. Joshua b. Hyreanus on the day on which 
Gamaliel II. was deposed and Eleazar b. Azariah 
was elected “nasi” ($8 2-5; comp. Ber. 28a). 

Ch. vi.: The amount of testimony regarding the 
unfaithfulness of a woman which prevents her from 
drinking the bitter water, and testimony which 
causes her to lose her KETUBATI. 

Ch. vii.: Prayers which may be said in any lan- 
guage, such as the “Shema‘’” and the daily prayer 
(31); what may be said only in the holy tongue 

| (Hebrew), such as most of the sections 

Ch. vi.-ix. of the Torah. and the formula spoken 
at the halizah by the woman whom her 
brother-in-law refuses to marry (§ 2); the method of 
reciting these formulas, and the time and the mode 
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of reading the portions of the Law (SS 8-7); the 
story of King Agrippa IL, who wept when he heard 
the words * Thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee, which is not thy brother? (Deut. xvii. 15), 
since he was himself a descendant of Herod and 
consequently an Idumean, and to whom the people 
cried out: “Thou art our brother” (8 8). 

Ch. viii.: The address by the priest anointed for 
war, delivered to the army before battle ($1; comp. 
Deut. xx. 2 et seg.) ; interpretation of Deut. xx. 5-9; 


those who are ordinarily exempt from military - 


service, and wars from which they are not exempt 
($$ 2-7). 

Ch. ix.: The breaking of the neck of a heifer in 
case the assassin of a man found murdered is un- 
known (S8 1-8; comp. Deut. xxi. 1-9); the time of 
the abolition both of this eustom and of the use of 
the water of bitterness in the trial of women sus- 
pected of adultery ($ 9); the discontinuance of other 
customs, things, and virtues; on many ordinances 
proclaimed at various times; the gloomy portents 
of the Messianic time (S§ 10-14); an enumeration of 
the different grades of holiness and piety, the high- 
est being the gift of the Holy Spirit (S 15). 

The Tosefta is divided into fifteen chapters and 
contains a large number of haggadic and exegetic 
interpretations, as well as various historical state- 
ments and narratives. Particularly 
noteworthy is the exegesis of several 
passages, including Deut. xxi. 7-8 
(Tosef. ix. 2-9), I Sam. iv. 8-9, Nah. 
i. 1-2, and Cant. viii. 5-6. Certain sections of interest 
are devoted to the explanation of contradictions De- 
tween Biblical statements; for example, Tosef. xi. 11 
seeks to harmonize I Sum. x. 2, a passage locating Ra- 
chel’s grave “in the border of Benjamin," and Gen. 
xxxv. 19, which describes her burial-place as being 
near Beth-lehem, in the district of Judah. In like 


The 
Tosefta. 


manner xi. 18 and xii. 8 seek to harmonize II Sam. 


xxi. 8 with iv. 28, and II Chron. xxii. 2 with II Kings 
viii. 17 respectively. The narrativesof Special inter- 
est are those concerning Simeon the Just—who re- 
ceived, while in the Temple, a premonition of the 
death of the emperor Caligula (xiii. 6), and who 
prophesied his own end (xiii. 8)—and the account of 
the despair which seized the people after the de- 
struction of the Temple, so that many refused to eat 
meat or to drink wine, until R. Joshua taught them 
to observe restraint even in their mourning for the 
loss of their independence (xv. 11). 

Both, Gemaras contain many tales and legends, 
haggadic interpretations, Sayings, and proverbs, in 
addition to their elucidations of mishnaic passages. 
The following examples may be cited from the 
Babylonian Gemara: * Heaven destines a wife for 

every man according to his merits” 

The Two (2a); *Whoso is jealous of his wife 

Gemaras. must be filled with an evil demon " 

(3a); "'The proud man is even as the 
unbeliever and the idolater? (4b); * Adultery is the 
most grievous sin, nor can atonement be made for it 
by any merit or good act” (/).); * Whoso neglecteth 
his wifeand isuntrue to her causeth her to become 
unfaithful and to commit adultery ” (10a). 

Other points of interest in the Babylonian Gemara 
are the introductory words on the position of the 
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treatise Sotah among the other tractates of Nashim 

2a), and the stories relating to the coffin of J oseph 
(18a), the grave of Moses (13b-14a), and the attitude 
of JosUA B. PEnamvan toward one of his pupils, 
who, according to some expositors, was Jesus (47a 
in the uncensored editions of the Talmud), 

With regard to the Palestinian Gemara, special 
mention may be made of the story of the modesty 
of R. Meir, who would disregard his own rank and 
dignity in his eagerness to restore peace between 
husband and wife (i. 4, 16d). The very interesting 
statement is also made that there was indeed a man 
named Job; but that the calamities described in the 
book which bears his name never befell him, for he 
was made its hero simply on account of his sincere 
and profound piety (v. 5, 20a). — | 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

SOUL (ADw3, wD), fron nw) and p5j—*he 
breathed”; equivalent to the Latin “anima” and 
"spiritus "): The Mosaic account of the creation of 
man speaks of a spirit or breath with which he was 
endowed by his Creator (Gen. ii. 7); but this Spirit 
was conceived of as inseparably connected, if not 
wholly identified, with the life-blood (2b. ix. 4; Lev. 


xvii. 11). Only through the contact 

Biblical of the Jews with Persian and Greek 
and Apoc- thought did the idea of a disembodied 
ryphal soul, having its own individuality, 
Views. take root in Judaism and find its ex- 


pression in the later Biblical books, as, 
for instance, in the following passages: * The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord" (Prov. xx. 27); 
“There isa spirit in man " (Job xxxii. 8); “The spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it” (Eccl. xii. 7). 
The soul is called in Biblical literature “ ruah,” * ne- 
fesh," and “neshamah.” The first of these terms 
denotes the spirit in its primitive state; the second, 
in its association with the body; the third, in its ac- 
tivity while in the body. Ay 
An explicit statement of the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the soul is found in the Apocrypha: 
“All souls are prepared before the foundation of 
the world " (Slavonic Book of Enoch, xxiii. 5); and 
according to IT Esd. iv. 35 et seg. the number of the 
righteous who are to come into the world is foreor- 
dained from the beginning. All souls are, therefore, 
preexistent, although the number of those which 
are to become incorporated is not determined at 
the very first. As a matter of fact, there are souls 
of different quality. Solomon says (Wisdom viii.19 
et seq., R. V.): “Now I wasa child of parts, and a 
good soul fell to my lot; nay, rather, being good, I 
came into a body undefiled.” "The body returns to 
earth when its possessor “is required to render back 
the soul which was lent him” (5, xv. 8, R. V.) The 
Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch xxx. 2-3 (IKautzsch, 
“Apokryphen,” ii. 423) distinguishes between 
righteous and common souls in the following pas- 
sage, which describes the Messianic period and which 
is characteristic of the concept of preexistenco: 
“The storehouses in which the foreordained number 
of souls is kept shall be opened, and the souls shall 
go forth, and the many souls shall appearall at once, 
as a host with one mind. And the first shall rejoice, 
and the last shall not be sad.” | 
There are no direct references in the Bible to the 
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„origin of the soul, its nature, and its relation to the 
body; but these questions afforded material for the 
speculations of the Alexandrian Jewish school, espe- 
cially of Pnito Jup;Eus, who sought in the allegor- 
ical interpretation of Biblical texts the confirmation 
of his psychological system. In the -three terms 
“ruah,” “nefesh,” and *neshamah " Philo sees the 
corroboration of the Platonic view that the human 
soul is tripartite (rpewepyc), having one part rational, 
‘a second more spiritual, and a third the seat of de- 
-sire.. These parts are distinguished from one an- 
other both functionally and by the places occupied 
by them in the body. The seat of the first is the 
head ; of the second, the chest; and of the third, the 
abdomen (“De Allegoriis Legum," § [ed. Mangey, 


i. 110]. Both the rational and the 
Philo's irrational sprang like two scions from 
Views. one root, and yet are so strongly con- 


trasted in their natures that one is di- 
vine, while the other is corruptible. The rational 
part, or the mind (vodc), which is the leading and 
sovereign principle of the soul, is a fragment of the 
Divinity; and as such it is preexistent and immor- 
tal. It corresponds to the outermost and indivisible 
sphere of the fixed stars, and though it introduces 
unending divisions into the objects of its intelligent 
apprehensions, is itself without parts. It belongs 
to the same genus as those incorporeal spirits by 
which the air is inhabited, and is to the sou] what the 
eyes are to the body, only its vision transcends the 
sphere of the senses and embraces the intelligible 


(idem, * De Opificiis Mundi," i. 648). Asa fountain. 


sends off streams in various directions, so the mind, 
a spiritual nomad, not only pervades the body, but 
brings itself in contact with various objects of cre- 
ation, and makes its way even to God Himself. 
In this manner the mind transcends space and frees 
itself from the limitations of time which it antici- 
pates (idem, “De Eo Quod Deterius Potiori Insidia- 
tur," i. 208). 

However, it is not the mind that acts, but its 
powers; these, according to Philo, are not mere 
properties, but independent spiritual essences in 
which the individual mind has its appointed share. 
In aecordance with his fundamental division of the 
soul, Philo divides these powers into rational and 
irrational, or rational and perceptive, because the ir- 
rational powers are derived from sensible percep- 
tion. Even before entering the body, the mind pos- 
sesses not only rational faculties, but also ascending 
powers which distinguish the lower orders of crea- 
tion, the habitual, the organic, the vital, and the 
perceptive. Inorder toawaken the sensible percep- 
tion, the higher energies of the mind must for the 
time being cease to be active. However, a union be- 
tween the mind and perception can be effected only 
through the mediation of a third principle; for the 
senses can not perceive without the intervention of 
the mind, nor can the mind discern material objects 
without the instrumentality of the senses. This 
third principle is pleasure, which is symbolized in 
the Bible by the serpent. 

Philo recognizes the unity of human conscious- 
ness; and heconfines knowledge strictly to the mind 
itself. Asadivine being the soul aspires to be freed 
from its bodily fetters and to return to the heavenly 


spheres whence itcame. Philo does not say why.the 
soul is condemned to be imprisoned for a certain 
time in the body; but it may be assumed that, as in 
many other points, he shares also in this one the 
views of Pythagoras and Plato, who believed that 
the soul undergoes this ordeal in expiation of some 
sin committed by it in its former state (see PHILO 
JUDJEUS). 

This belief was rejected by the scholars of the Tal- 
mud, who taught that the body is in a state of per- 
fect purity (Ber. 10a; Mek. 48b), and is destined to 
return pure to its heavenly abode. When God con- 

fides the soul to man He says, accord- 

Talmudical ing to the Haggadah, “The soul I 
Views. have given thee is pure; if thou giv- 
est it back to Me in the same state, it 

is good for thee; if not, I will burn it before thee " 
(Eccl. R. xii. 7; with some variations in Niddah 
30a). Probably it was as a protest against the be- 
lief in a sin committed by the soul that the daily 
morning prayer was instituted: * My God, the soul 
which Thou didst place in me is pure [comp. Shab. 
152b] Thou hast created it, formed it, and breathed 
it into me. Thou preservest it in me. Thou wilt 
take it from me and wilt give it back to mein the 
world to come” (comp. also Shab. 32b; B. B. 16a). 

In rabbinical literature the dualism of body and 
soul is carried out consistently, as in Ber. 10a, 
49b; Shab. 118b, 159b; Yoma 80b; Ned. 32a (the 
body is a small city); Sanh. 91a, 108 (the body is a 
scabbard), 110b; and elsewhere. “The soul of man 
comes from heaven; his body, from earth (Sifre, 
Deut. 806 [ed. Friedmann, p. 132, below]). 

The Rabbis hold that the body is not the prison of 
the soul, but, on the contrary, its medium of devel- 
opment and improvement. Nor do they hold the 
Platonic view regarding the preexistence of the soul. 
For them *each and every soul which shall be 
from Adam until the end of the world, was formed 
during the six days of Creation and was in paradise, | 
being present also at the revelation on Sinai. . . . 
At the time of conception God commandeth the 
angel wlio is the prefect of the spirits, saying: 
‘Bring Me such a spirit which is in paradise and 
hath such à name and such a form; for all spirits 
which are to enter the body exist from the day of 
the creation of the world until the earth shall pass 
away. . . . The spirit answereth: ‘Lord of the 
world! I am content with the earth, where I have 
lived since Thou didst create me.’ . . . God speak- 
eth to the soul, saying: ‘The world into which thou 
enterest is more beautiful than this; and when I 
made thee I intended thee only for this drop of 
seed." Two angels are assigned to the soul, which 
is finally shown, among other things, the spirits in 
heaven which have been perfected on earth (Tan., 
Pekude, 3). The entry of the soul into the embryo 
(see GOLEM) is similarly described in a conversation 
between Judah the patriarch and the emperor Anto- 
ninus (c. 200; Sanh. 91b; comp. 4b. 16b and Niddah 
31a) The spirits which are to descend to earth are 
kept in *Arabot, the last of the seven heavens (Hag. 
19b, below), while the souls of the righteous dead 
are beneath the throne of God (Shab. 152b). Asso- 


ciated with this belief is the Talmudic saying that 
the Messiah will not come till all the souls in the 
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“ guf” (the superterrestrial abode of the souls) shall 
have passed through an earthly existence (' Ab. Zarah 
da; comp. Gen. R. viii. and Ruth R., Introduction). 


The Platonic theory that study is only recollec- | 


tion, because the soul knew everything before en- 
tering the world, is expressed in a hyperbolic fash- 


ion in the Talmud, where it is said that a light burns - 


on the head of theembryo by means of which it sees 
from one end of the world to the other, but that at 
the moment of its appearance on carth an angel 
strikes it on the mouth, and everything is forgotten 
(Niddah 30b) The Rabbis question whether the 
soul descends to earth at the moment of conception 
or after the embryo has been formed (Sanh. 902). 
The tripartite nature of the soul as conceived by 
Philo is taught in the Talmud also; it divides the 
non-physical part of man into spirit and soul, In- 
deed, the *active soul? which God breathed into 
man and the “vital spirit” with which He inspired 
him are mentioned as early as Wisdom 
xv. 11. This differentiation is clearly 
and plainly expressed by Paul in I 
Thess. v. 28 and Heb. iv. 12 (comp. 
Delitzsch, pp. 90 e? seg., and Hastings, “ Dict. Bible," 
iii. 166b-167a, where “nefesh” is incorrectly used 
for “ruah ”); and the same idea is found in Hag. 12a, 
where it is said that “spiritsand souls” dwell in the 
seventh heaven, while Niddah 81a, above, prays: 
" May God give spirit and soul to the embryo” (see 
Rashi on Hag.; Brecher, “Das Transcendentale,” 
cte., p. 64; and Weber, “ Jüdische Theologie,” p. 228). 
In the foregoing passage cited from Tanhuma the 
same distinction is drawn between soul and spirit, 
although no very clear theory isadvanced concerning 
the difference between the two. Every Friday God 
gives the Jew another individual soul, which He takes 
back again at the end of the Sabbath (Bezah 16a). 
A parallel is established between the soul and 


God. As the world is filled with God; so is the body 
fined with the soul; as God sees, but can not be 
seen, so the soul sees, but is not to be seen; as God 


is hidden, so also is the soul (Ber. 10a). The Rabbis 
seem to have considered discernment, reflection, and 
recollection as faculties of the soul; but they held 
that the power by which man distinguishes between 
right and wrong and the inclination to one or to 
the other are two real essences which God places in 
the heart of man. These are called “yezer tob” 
(good inclinations) and “ yezer ha-ra‘ " (evil propensi- 
ties). The soul has control over these, and, there- 
fore, is responsible for man’s moral conduct. The 
soul’s relation to the body is an external one only: 
when man sleeps the soul ascends to its heavenly 
abode (Lam. R. iii. 28). There it sometimes receives 
communications which appear to the sleeper as 
: dreams. Although, like all ancient peoples, the 


Spirit 
and Soul. 


Jews believed in dreams, there were advanced rabbis | 


who explained them psychological. An example 
of this is related in the Talmud (Ber. 56a), on the 
part of Joshua ben Hananiah. A Roman emperor 
(probably Hadrian) asked the tanna what he (Ha- 
drian) would dream about, Joshua answered: ^ You 
will dream that the Persians will vanquish and mal- 
treat you.” Reflecting on this the whole day, the 
emperor dreamed accordingly. 
K. | J. Dn.—L. B. 
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With the transplantation of the Greco-Arabic 
philosophy to Jewish soil,.psychology began to be 
treated scientifically. Saadia devoted 

Among the sixth chapter of his “Emunot we- 
the Jewish De‘ot” to questions concerning the 
Philoso- human soul. After having passed in 
phers. review the various opinions on the 
subject current at that time, he gives 

his own theory, which he endeavors to support by 
Biblical quotations. According to him, the soul is 
created by God at the same time as the body. Its 
substance resembles that of the spheres; but it is of 
a finer quality. This, Saadia says, is evident from 
the fact that it is possessed by a thinking power 
which is lacking in the spheres. "This thinking 
power is not inherent in any way in the body, which 
becomes lifeless as soon as the soul leaves it. How- 
ever, like every created thing, the soul needs a me- 
dium through which to attain activity; and this 
medium is the body. "Through its union with the 
body three powers which are latent in it are sct in 
motion: intelligence, passion, and appetite or de- 
sire. 'lhese powers or faculties are not to be con- 
sidered as three separate parts of the soul, each hav- 
ing a different seat in the body, but as belonging to 
the one and indivisible soul, which has its seat in 
the heart. It is to the advantage of the soul to be 
united with the body. Without this medium it 
could not attain paradise and eternal bliss, because 
these are vouclisafed to it only as a recompense for 
its obedience to the will of God. This obedience 
can be performed only through the instrumentality 
of the body, just as fire needs fuel before it can 
burn. Saadia is a strong opponent of Plato, who 
taught the preexistence of the soul and considered 
its powers of intelligence, passion, and appetite as 
three distinct parts of it, of which the first was de- 
rived from God, and the second and third from 


matter. 
Owing to the influence of the Arabie Nooplato- 
nists, especially the Encyclopedists known as the 


“ Brethren of Sincerity,” the Platonic psychology as 
interpreted and amplified in those schools prevailed 
among the Jews of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
It was propounded in a special work attributed 1o 
Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda, and entitled *Ma- 
‘ani al-Nafs ” (translated into Hebrew 

Influence under the title “Torat ha-Nefesh” by 
of Platonic I. Broydé, Paris, 1896). According 
Doctrine. to him, man possesses three distinct 
souls, the vegetative, the animal, and 

the rational: the first two derived from matter, and 
the last emanating from the active intellect. At the 
moment of conception a ray of the rational soul 
penetrates into the embryo, where it supervises the 
development of the vegetative and animal powers 
until they become two distinct souls. "The principal 
agent in the formation of the body is the vegetative 
soul, which derives its forces from the sun and the 
moon. Supervised by the stars and their spiritual 
principles, the vegetative soul constructs the body 
in the shape of the spheres, and exerts on it the 
same influence as that exerted by the universal soul 
on the spheres. Each of these three souls has its 
own attribute: that of the vegetative soul is chas- 
tity; of the animal, energy; and of the rational, 
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wisdom. From these is derived another attributo, 
justice. |. | 

'Phese theories respecting the soul seem to have 
been shared by Ibn Gabirol and Joseph ibn Zaddik, 
who repeatedly asserted in their respective works 
ihe existence of three distinct souls in man. A less 
fanciful psychological system was elaborated by the 
Jewish Peripatetics, especially by Maimonides. It 
was substantially that of Aristotle as propounded by 
his commentators. According to this system the 
soul is a conerete unit having various activities 
or faculties. It is the first principle of action in 
an organized body, possessing life potentially. Its 
faculties are five: the nutritive, the sensitive, the 
imaginative, the appetitive, and the rational; the 
superior comprehending the inferior potentially. 
The sensitive faculty is that by which one perceives 
and feels: it does not perceive itself or its organs, 
but only external objects through the intervention 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste, aud touch. The 
senses perceive species, or forms, but not matter, as 
wax receives the impression of a seal without re- 
taining any part of its substance, The imaginative 
faculty is the power to give quite different forms to 
the images impressed upon the soul by the senses. 
Memory is derived from fancy, and has its seat in 
the same power of the soul. Theappctitive faculty 
consists in the ability to feel either a desire or an 
aversion. Therational faculty is that which enables 
man to think, to acquire knowledge, and to discern 
evilactions from good ones. "The action of the in- 
tellect is cither theoretical or practical: theoretical, 
when it simply considers what is true or false; and 
practical, when it judges whether a thing is good 
or'evil, and thereby excites the will to pursue or to 
avoid it. | 

Maimonides, except in a few instances, closely 
followed Aristotle with regard to the ontological 
aspect of the soul. The life of the soul, which is 
derived from that of the spheres, is represented on 
earth in three potencies: in vegetable, in animal, 
and in human life. In the vegetable it is confined 
to the nutritive faculty: in the animal it combines, 
in addition, the sensitive, the appetitive, and, in ani- 
mals of a higher organism, also the imaginative; 
while in human life it comprises, in addition to all 
these faculties, the rational. As each soul, consti- 
tuting the form of the body, is indissolubly united 
with it and has no individual existence, so the soul 
of man and its various faculties constitute with 
the body a concrete, inseparable unit. With the 
death of the body, therefore, the soul with all its 
faculties, including the rational, ceases to exist. 


"here is, however, something in the human soul 


which js not a mere faculty, but a real substance 
having an independent life. It is the acquired in- 
tellect, the ideas and notions which man obtains 
through study and speculation. 

Levi ben Gershon, in “Milhamot Adonai,” fol- 
lowed Maimonides in his psychological system, but. 

differed from him with regard to the 
knowledge which constitutes the ac- 
quired intellect. He divided human 
knowledge into three classes: (1) that 
which is acquired directly by the perception of the 
senses and which relates to the individuals of this 


Levi ben 
Gershon. 


world; (2) that which is the product of abstraction 
and generalities—7.e., of that process of the mind 
which consists in evolving from knowledge concern- 
ing the individual generalideas concerning its spe- 
cies, genus, or family ; (8) that which is obtained by 
reflection and which is relative to God, the angels, 
ete, Therecan be no doubtas to the objective reality 
of the knowledge of the first and third classes; but 
there is a question as to that of the knowledge of the 
second class. Levi ben Gershon differs from Mai- 
monides, holding not only that the generic forms 
of things exist in themselves and outside of these 
things, “ante rem,” in the universal intellect; but 
that even mathematical theories are real substances 
and contribute to the formation of the acquired 
intellect. l 

Hasdai Crescas vehemently attacked, both on the- 
ological and on philosophical grounds, the princi- 
ple of the acquired intellect upon which the psycho- 
logical system of Maimonides and Levi ben Gershon 
is based. “How,” asked he, “can a thing which 
came into existence during man’s lifetime acquire 
immortality?” Then, if the soul is to be considered 
a mere faculty of the body, which ceases with the 
death of the latter, and only the acquired intellect 
is a real substance which survives, there can be no 
question of reward and punishment, since that part 
of man which committed the sin or performed the 
good deed no longer exists. “Maimonides,” argues 
Crescas, “asserts that the future reward will consist 
in the enjoyment derived from objects of which the 
intellect is cognizaut; but since the soul, which is 
the seat of joy, will no longer be in existence, what 
is to enjoy?” According to Crescas, the soul, al- 
though constituting the form of the body, is a spir- 
itual substance in which the faculty of thinking 
exists potentially. 

The influence exercised hy Neoplatonism on the 
development of the Cabala is particularly noticeable 
in the psychological doctrines found in the Zohar; 


these, but for the mystic garb in which they are 
clothed and the attempt to connect the 

Psychol- soul with the all-pervading Sefirot, are 
ogy of the same as those professed by the 
the Cabala. Neoplatonists. The soul, teaches the 
Zohar, has its origin in the Supreme 

Intelligence, in which the forms of the living exist- 
ences may already be distinguished from one another ; 
and this Supreme Intelligence may he termed " uni- 
versal soul.” “At the time the Holy One, blessed 
be He! desired to create the world, it came in His 
will before Him, and He formed all the souls which 
were prepared to be given afterward to the children 
of men: and all were formed before Him in the iden- 
tical forms in which they were destined to appear 
as the children of the men of this world; and He saw 
every one of them, and that the ways of some of 
them in the world would become corrupt” (Zohar 
i. 96b). The soul is constituted of three elements: 


the rational (“neshamah ”), the moral (“ruah 7j, and 
the vital (^nefesh?). They are emanations from the 
Sefirot; and as such each of them possesses ten po- 
tencies, which are subdivided into a trinity of triads. 
Through the rational element of the soul, which is 
the highest degree of being, and which both corre- 
sponds to and is operated upon by the highest Seti- 


Soul 
South Africa 


‘rah, the “Crown,” man belongs to the intellectual 
world (5st'm now) ; through the moral element, 
which is the seat of the ethical qualities, and which 
both corresponds to and is operated upon by the 
Sefirah * Beauty," man pertains to the moral world 
(mrwn ny); and through the vital element, which 
is the lowest of the three, being directly connected 
with the body, and which both corresponds to and 
is operated upon. by the Sefirah * Foundation,” man 
is associated with the material world (mwyn p5y). 
‘In addition to these three elements of the soul there 
are two others of a different nature: one is inherent 
in the body without mingling with it, serving as an 
‘intermediary between the latter and the soul; and 
the other is the principle which unites them both. 
“At the moment,” says the Zohar, “when the union 
of the soul and the body is being effected the Holy 
One sends on earth an image engraved with the 
Divine Seal. This image presides over the union of 
man and wife; a clear-sighted eye may see it stand- 
ing at their heads. It bears a human face; and this 
face will be borne by the man who is about to ap- 
pear. It is this image which receives uson entering 
the world, which grows as we grow, and which 
quits the earth when we quit it” (25. iii. 104a). The 
descent of the soul into the body is necessitated by 
the finite nature of the former: it is bound to unite 
with the body in order to take its part in the uni- 
verse, to contemplate creation, to become conscious 
of itself and its origin, and, finally, to return, after 
having completed its task in life, to the inexhaust- 
ible fountain of light and life—God. 

According to the Zohar, there are male souls and 
female souls, the former proceeding from the mas- 
culine Sefirot, which are concentrated in the Sefirah 
of “Grace,” the latter from the feminine Sefirot, 
which are concentrated in that of “Justice.” Before 
their descent to earth they are paired; but at the 
moment of their appearance in this world they be- 
come separated (20. i. 91b). Therelation of the three 
elements of the soul to one another and to the bod y 
is compared by the Zohar to a burning lamp. Two 
lights ‘are discernible in the flame of the lamp: a 
white and a dim one. The white light is above and 
ascends in a straight line; the dim one is below, and 
seems to be the seat of the other. Both, however, 
are so indissolubly connected that they form one 
flame. On the other hand, the dim light proceeds 
directly from the burning material below. Thesame 
phenomenon is presented by the human soul. The 
vital or animal element resembles the dim light 
which springs directly from the burning material 
underneath; and just as that material is gradually 
consumed by the flame, so the vital element con- 
sumes the body, with which it is closely connected. 
The moral element is comparable to the higher, 
white light, whieh is always struggling to disen- 
gage itself from the lower one and to rise higher; 
but so long as the lamp continues to burn it re- 
mains united to it. The rational element corre- 
sponds to the highest, invisible part of the flame, 
which actually succeeds in freeing itself from the 
latter and rises in the air (čb. i. 88b) See Escra- 
TOLOGY ; IMMORTALITY ; TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS, 
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SOULS, TRANSMIGRATION OF. See 
TRANSMIGRATION OF Sours. 

SOUSA. See Sosa. 


SOUTH AFRICA: Jewish concern with South 
Africa began, indirectly, some time before the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, by the participa- 
tion of certain astronomers and cartographers in the 
Portuguese discovery of the sea-route to India. 
There were Jews among the directors of the Dutch 
East India Company, which for 150 years adminis- 
tered the colony at the Cape of Good Hope. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth and the greater part of the 
eighteenth century the state religion alone was al- 
lowed to be publicly observed; but on July 25, 1804, 
the Dutch commissioner-general Jacob Abraham de 
Mist, by a proclamation whose provisions were an- 
nulled at the English occupation of 1806 and were 
not reestablished till 1820, instituted in the colony re- 
ligiousequality for all persons, irrespective of creed. 

Jewsdid not arrive in any numbersat Cape Town 
previous to the twenties of the nineteenth century. 
Benjamin Norden, Simeon Markus, together with a 
score of others arriving in the early thirties, were 
commercial pioneers, to whom is due the industrial 
awakening of almost the whole interior of Cape 
Colony; thus, the development of the wool and hide 
trades will always be associated with the names of 
Julius, Adolph, and James Mosenthal. By thcir 

enterprise in going to Asia and re- 
Introduce turning with thirty Angora goats in 
the Mohair 1856 they became the originators of 
Industry. the mohair industry; Cape Colony 

yields now more than one-half of the 
world’s supply of mohair. Aaron and Daniel de 
Pass were the first to open up Namaqualand, and for 
many years (1849-86) were the largest shipowners 
in Cape Town, and leaders of the sealing, whaling, 
and fishing industries. Jews were among the first 
to take to ostrich-farming (e.g., Joel Myers, in the 
Aberdeen district); and the first rough diamond 
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discovered on the Kimberley Diamond Fields was 
bought by Lilienfeld of Hopetown. Jews are 
among the directors of the De Deers Consolidated 
Diamond Mines, which controls a great part of the 
world's diamond output to-day. 

These pioneers did not, however, confine their 
activity to trade. Capt. Joshua Norden was shot 
at the head of his Mounted Burghers in the Kafir 
war of 1846; Lieut. Elias de Pass fought in the 
Kafir war of 1849. Julius Mosenthal (1818-80), 
brother of the poet S. Mosenthal of Vienna, was à 
member of the Cape Parliament in the fifties. 
Simeon Jacobs, C.M.G. (1832-88), who was judge 
in the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope, as 
the acting attorney-general of Cape Colony intro- 
duced and carried in 1872 the Cape Colony Re- 
sponsible Government Bill and the Voluntary Bill 
(abolishing state aid to the Anglican Church), for 
both of which bills Saul Solomon, the member for 
Cape Town, had fought fordecades. Saul Solomon 
(b. St. Helena May 25, 1817; d. Oct. 16, 1892), the 
leader of the Liberal party, has been called the “Cape 
Disraeli.” He several times declined the premier- 
ship and was invited into the first responsible minis- 
try, formed by Sir John Molteno. Like Disraeli, too, 
he early left the ranks of Judaism, but always re- 
mained a lover of his people. He went to Cape 

'^ Town when a lad, where, with his 

The brother Henry, he started a printing- 
Solomons. office and, later, founded and edited 
the “Cape Argus." Descendants of 

these two brothers, Justice. Solomon, Sir Richard 
Solomon (attorney-general of the Transvaal), and 
E. P. Solomon, are to-day among the most eminent 
men in South Africa. 
Jews who settled there during Napoleon's banish- 
ment, the Gideon, the Moss, and the Isaacs families, 
were all related to the Solomons, and, like the 


members of the last-named family, most of them 


drifted from Judaism. 

The first congregation in South Africa was founded 
in Cape Town in Nov., 1841, and the initial service 
was held in the house of Benjamin Norden, at the 
corner of Weltevreden and Hof streets. Later a 
room was hired at the corner of Bouquet and St. 
John streets, S. Rudolph, a German merchant, con- 
ducting the services. He was succeeded by à min- 
aster of the name of Pulver, who soon left for Aus- 
tralia. In 1859 the congregation, consisting then of 
about fifteen families, extended a call to Joel Rab- 
binowitz (1829-1902), who for twenty-three years 
worked indefatigably for his congregation, and for 
the scattered Jewish families in the coast towns and 
the interior of Cape Colony and the Orange Free 
State. Through his efforts the first synagogue in 
South Africa was erected in “The Gardens,” in 
1862. His successor was A. P. Ornstein (1896- 
1896) of Melbourne. In 1895 A. P. Bender (b. 

1868; M.A. Cambridge) became the 

' Syna- minister of the congregation. -Ben- 

.gogues and der, as did Rabbinowitz, takes a lead- 
Con- ing part in every humanitarian en- 
gregations. deavor in Cape Town. There are 
| now (1905) three other synagogues in 
Cape Town—the Beth Hamidrash, the New Hebrew 
Synagogue, and the Wynberg Synagogue; there 
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The few other St. Helena 
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are also a Zionist hall, a Hebrew public school, and 
various social, philanthropic, and literary societies: 
'The present president of the Old Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, H. Liberman, is mayor of Cape Town. 

There are synagogues in Worcester Road, 
Robertson, and Steytlersville; Graaf Reinet 
(with a congregation since 1861) and Grahams- 
town (seventy years ago an important Jewish set- 
tlement) have no synagogues. Oudtshorn, with 
a Jewish population of 400, has a congregation 
(founded 1888), a synagogue (built 1890; M. Woolf- 
son, minister), a bet ha-midrash, and a Jewish pub- 
lic school. Port Elizabeth (Jewish population 
600) has had a congregation since 1862 and a syna- 
gogue since 1870, the rabbinate having been filled 
by S. Rappaport, D. Wasserzug, and J. Philips. 
Jewish services were begun in Kimberley in 
1869, a regular congregation being formed in 1873, 
with Col. David Harris, C.M.G. (served under Gen- 
eral Warren in 1885, and in various native wars; 
prominent in the defense of Kimberley in 1899- 
1900), and G. H. Bonas, J.P., for many years alter- 
In the new synagogue (1901), to 
which Cecil Rhodes was a large donor, is a memo; 
rial tablet to all Jewish officers and soldiers who fell 
in the late Anglo-Boer war; its ministers were 
M. Mendelsohn, A. Ornstein (who died very young 
and was given a public funeral), M. L. Harris, 
and E. Joffe; the present incumbent is H. Isaacs. 
Alfred Mosely, C.M.G., of Koffyfontein and Kim- 
berley, established the Princess Christian Hospital 
at Pinetown, Natal, in 1900, and equipped and con: 
ducted the Mosely Industrial and Educational Com- 
missions which were sent to the United States in 
1909 and 1908. : 


In Natal, Nathaniel Isaacs, in 1825, was among 


: the first to venture into the realms of Tchaka, the 


Attila of South Africa. Dr. Theal, 
the eminent historian of South Africa, 
pronounces Isaacs’ “Travels in East: 
ern Africa” indispensable to a student of early 
events in Natal. Isaacs left Natal in 1881, when 
Tchaka’s successor had prepared to massacre the 
few whites living there; and he spent the remainder 
of a long life in Gambia and on an island in the Gulf 
of Guinea. But seventeen years before the formal 
annexation of Natal by the British, and ten years 
before it was reached by the Boers, Nathaniel Isaacs 
was its “Principal Chief.” ‘The importance of the 
following document warrants its reproduction in 
full. 


Natal. 


** At Tchaka's Principal Residence, 
Toogooso, near the River Magatee. 
Sept. 17, 1826. 

“T, Tehaka, King and Protector of the Zooloos, do hereby cre- 
ate, in presence of my principal chiefs and strangers assembled, 
my friend, Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs, Induna Incoola, or Principal 
Chief of Natal, and do grant and make over to him, his heirs or 
executors, a free and full possession of my territory from the 
Umlass River westwards of Natal to the Umshloti eastwards 
of Natal, with 100 miles inland from the sea, including the Bay 
of Natal, the islands in the bay, the forests and the rivers be- 
tween the boundaries here enumerated. I also make over to 
him the people he now has in his service together with the 
Maluban tribe. I also grant him a free and exclusive right to 


traflic with my nation and all people tributary to the Zooloos.: 
So does the powerful King Tchaka of the Zooloos recompense: 
Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs for the services rendered to him to subdue 
* Batia en Goma,’ for presents received from him and for the 


South Africa 


great attention to my people in the mission sent with him and 
Captain King to conclude an alliance with his Britannic Maj- 
esty. All this and my former gifts I do confirm, and, wishing 


peace and friendship, I sign myself, 
his 
Tchaka x Esenzengercona 
mark 
his 
John X Jacob, interpreter [a Hottentot)]." 
mark 


Later Jewish events in Natal merely reproduce, 
on a smaller scale, those in Cape Colony. Daniel de 
Pass was among the first sugar-planters in Natal, 
und Jonas Bergthal (1820-1902) took his seat in the 
Natal legislative assembly years before Jews were 
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Vryheid a second synagogue, which was dedicated 
in April, 1904. — 

Jews settled in what was formerly the Orange 

River Sovereignty, when its white population did not 

exceed 4,000. Isaac Baumann, born 

Orange in1813, arrived at Graaf Reinetin 1837 

River and moved to Bloemfontein in 1847. 

Colony. He and Martin Pincus were fora long 

time the principal merchants in the 

Orange Free State. For forty ycars after the estab- 


lishment of the Orange Free.State in 1855, one or 


two German Jewish families, many of them from 
Hesse-Cassel, were to be found in nearly every ham- 
let, together controlling the larger portion of the 
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(From a photograph.) 


admitted to Parliament in England. In the nine- 
ties A. Fass was member of Parliament and M. G. 
Levy mayor of Maritzburg. Congregational life 
began at the time of the Zulu war. Services were 
held in Maritzburg, J. Kram ministering to the 
religious requirements of the few Jews in the entire 
colony. Services were held in Durban in 1874, a 
cemetery was laid out in 1878, and a synagogue 
was dedicated on Jan. 1, 1884. The ministers have 
been Feinstock, J. Kram, and the present incum- 
bents, A. Levy and S. Pincus. The Durban Jewish 
population, which before the late Anglo-Boer war 
was only about 200, now numbers 1,950; a new syn- 
agogue was dedicated there in June, 1904. Durban 
has a Zionist hall and various subsidiary communal 
organizations. Through the annexation of the Vry- 
heid district to Natal in 1909, that colony has at 
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trade of the Free State. An annual Yom Kippur 
service was instituted in Isaac Baumann’s house in 
1871, in which year the first Jewish funeral occurred. 
The Bloemfontein congregation was established 
in 1887; a beautiful synagogue was consecrated in 
March, 1904, in the presence of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, the executive council, and the justices of the 
colony. 

Despite their small number Jews have from the 
first occupied an enviable position in the Orange 
Free State. Isaac Baumann was twice mayor of 
Bloemfontein and also director of the national bank. 
M. Leviseur, a veteran of the Basuto war (1864-66), 
has been connected with the State Museum, the 
Volkshospital, and nearly all other state institutions 
since their respective foundations: and W. Ehrlich, 
the president of the congregation, is also deputy-: 
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mayor of Bloemfontein, chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and member of the Inter-Colonial Rail- 
way Conference. The Jewish population of Bloem- 
fontein is nearly 800. 

A few Jews lived in the territory across the Vaal 
even before the seventies. M. de Vries, a Dutch Jew, 
was publie prosecutor of the Transvaal in 1868 and 
chairman of the Volksraad in 1872, and participated 
in the Potchefstroom convention of 1870. Daniel 
F. Kisch (1840-98) held Yom Kippur services in 
Pretoria after 1876; he was justice of the peace and 
auditor-general of the Transvaal from 1877 to 1881. 
Largely through the influence of Alois Nelmapius, 
a Magyar Jewish friend of Krüger, Rhodes, and Beit, 
a Jewish cemetery was consecrated at Pilgrimsrest 
in 1878, and a congregation established 
on the Barberton Goldfields in 1888. 
In the following year Samuel Marks 
(born in Neustadt-Sugind, Russia) went to the Trans- 
vaal, and through his coal-, copper-, gold-, and dia- 
mond-mines, model farms, and glass, jam, brick, and 
spirits factories, accumulated great wealth. An in- 
timate friend of President Krüger, and enjoying tbe 
confidence of Generals Botha, De Wett, and Delarey, 
and the respect of Earl Roberts, Lord Kitchener, 
and Lord Milner, he played no inconsiderable part 
in the negotiations for the cessation of Anglo-Boer 
hostilities at Vereeniging, May 29, 1902. 
big mining-houses which, since the discovery of 
gold, control the output in the Transvaal, the Bar- 
natos (see BAnNATO, BARNETT Isaacs), Neumann, 
Albu, and several members of the firm of H. Eck- 
stein & Co., are Jews. For the rise and history of 
Jewish life on the Witwatersrand Goldfields see 
JOHANNESBURG. 

The Pretoria community, numbering over 1,000, 
has a synagogue (erected 1898) and a Jewish public 
school (opened 1905), the former largely maintained 
by, and the latter the gift of, Samuel Marks. M. 
Rosenberg is minister and head master. There are 
synagogues in Heidelberg and Volksrust (since 
1901), Kriigersdorp, Klerksdorp, and Germis- 
ton (1903), and Roodepoort (1905). A dramatic 
interest attaches to the struggle, continued during a 
decade, for the removal of the special Jewish disabil- 
ities which existed beside those to which the other 
Uitlanders were subject. Though freedom of wor- 
ship was granted to all residents in 1870, the revised 
“Grondwet” of 1894 still debarred Jews and Catho- 
lics from military posts, from the positions of presi- 
dent, state secretary, or magistrate, from member- 
ship in the First and Second Volksraad, and from 
superintendencies of natives and mines. All in- 
struction was to be given in a Christian and Protes- 
tant spirit, and Jewish and Catholic teachers and 
children were to be excluded from state-subsidized 
schools. Though there were servile flatterers and 
concession-hunters who thought lightly of these re- 
strictions, there were seven Jews among the sixty- 
four “Reformers” imprisoned at Pretoria in 1896: 
. Lionel Phillips (sentenced to death), Captain Bet- 
telheim, Karri Davies, A. Goldring, S. B. Joel, Max 
Langerman, and Fritz Mosenthal. 

The mass of Jews especially felt the educational 
disability very grievously. President Krüger and 
the executive council were frequently petitioned 
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in every possible manner, A blunt non pos- 
sumus, or at best an admonition to trust to God 
and the good-will of the president, was the usual 
reply. During the franchise discussions conse- 
quent upon the Bloemfontein conference, a mass- 
meeting of the Jewish inhabitants was called, June 


.28, 1899, to protest against the exclusion of Russian 


and Rumanian Jews from the benetits of the fran- 
chise which :vas about to be extended. For address- 
ing that meeting, as well asthe Uitlander meeting of 
July 26, 1899, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz was expelled 
from the Transvaal, Dec., 1899. Some weeks before 
the outbreak of hostilities, in the middle of August, 
when the *Grondwet? was again being revised, 
the president urged the substitution of the words 
* those who believe in the revelation of God through 
His Word in the Bible? for the word * Protestant ? 
in all the above-mentioned articles of the * Grond- 
wet," which change would have largely modified 
the illiberal provisions; but the Volksraad, both in 
secret and in open session, rejected his proposals. 
Some of the most heroic deeds of the three years* 
Boer war—as the Gun Hill incident before Lady- 
smith—were due to the dash and daring of Jewish 
soldiers like Major Karri Davies. Nearly 2,800 Jews 
fought on the British side, and, according to care- 
ful enumeration, the London “Spectator” declared 
that the percentage of Jewish soldiers killed (125) 
in the war was relatively the largest of all. Within 
the Boer ranks the story of the Jew is much the 
same, They were with the “ Vierkleur” on every 
battle-field; Jewish * Irreconcilables" fought to the 
bitter end, and several Jewish prisoners were to be 
found at St. Helena, Bermuda, and Ceylon. | 
Among the most ardent supporters of Cecil 
Rhodes’ "Cape to Cairo all-British Route? were 
Jews like Alfred Beit and, later, the Weil family at. 


Mafeking. Jews lived with Loben- 
Rhodesia gula about 1865, and D. F. Kisch, 
and Non- later of Pretoria, was his chief adviser 


British from 1868 to 1878, and immediately 
Territories. after his fall in 1893 Jewish congre- 
gations were established in Buluwayo 
and even as far north as Salisbury. The former 
has now a Jewish population of 830, with a syna- 
gogue (I. Cohen, B.A., minister) a Zionist society, 
and charitable organizations. In the Matabele 
rebellion of 1896 fourteen Jews fought, and their 
proportion among the defenders of Mafeking was 
exceptionally large. Annual services are held in 
a few places in Bechuanaland and the Kalahari 
Desert. In Portuguese territory, some Sephar- 
dic Jews in Lourenço Marques are attempting the 
formation of a permanent congregation, with syna- 
gogue, bet hayyim, and hazzan. 

Jewish congregational life throughout South 
Africa is growing not only extensively, but inten- 
sively. The Zionists have established seventy-four 
societies, forming the South-African Zionist Federa- 
tion (S. Goldreich, president, to whom Lord Milner 
entrusted the gradual readmission, after the war, 
of nearly the whole alien Jewish population of the 
Rand). Intermarriage, alarmingly prevalent in 


former years, is diminishing, and Jewish religious 
education, at present seriously neglected, is the 
most insistent topic of discussion in every Jewish 
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center, When it was found that the war had left 

behind it a spirit of prejudice against the poorer 

Russian Jew, the Jewish Board of Deputies for the 

Transvaal and Natal was formed in order success- 

fully to vindicate him from false and imaginary 

charges (Jews furnish but5 per cent of the offenders 
against the illicit liquor laws in such a large Jew- 
ish center as Johannesburg). The other objects of 
the board are to Anglicize and naturalize the poorer 
alien immigrant and to prove to the coast authorities 
that Judzo-German is a European language (one of 
the requisites for immigration). The inaugural pub- 
lic meeting of the board was held July 28, 1908, at 
which the high commissioner delivered a memorable 
address. A similar board for Cape Colony was es- 
tablished the following year in Cape Town. 

No complete and reliable data as to the exact 

Size of the Jewish population in the various col- 

onies are available, as the answer to 
Statistics. the denominational question on the 
census cnumeration paper is not com- 

pulsory. Approximately, Cape Colony has 20,000 

Jews; Natal, 1,700; Rhodesia, 600; the Orange 

River Colony, 1,500; Portuguese territory, 200; and 

the Transvaal, 25,000 (7,988 males over 21): a total 

for South Africa of 47,000 in a white population of 

1,100,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joel Rabbinowitz, in Jew. Chron. May-Aug., 
1895; idem, Early History of the Witwatersrand Old He. 
brew Congregation, Cape Town, 1899; S. Cronwright-Schrei- 
ner, The Angora Goat, 1898; Julius Mosenthal, in Cape 
Monthly Magazine, 1857; A. Wilmot, History of Our Own 
Times in South Africa, vol. i5 N. Isaacs, Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Eastern Africa, 2 vols., London, 1836 ; John Bird, 
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Theal, History of South Africa, 1834-1955; J. H. Hertz, The- 


Synagogue, Bloemfontein, 1899: idem, The Uitlander Agi- 
tation, in Menorah Monthly, Sept., 1899; idem. The Jews 
and the Uitlander, in American Hebrew, Sept. 29, 1899; 
idem, The Boers and Religious Toleration, in Jew. Chron. 
Feb. 9, 1900; idem, The Inaugural Public Meeting of the 
Jewish Board of Deputies for the Transvaal and Natal, 
July 28, 1903, and The First Annual Report of the Board: 
The Jewish Year Book (English ed.), 5651 (1890-91), 5653 
(1892-93), 5665 (1901-5). 
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SOUTH CAROLINA : Oneof the thirteen orig- 
inal states of the United States. Most of the events re- 
lating to Jews occurring in this state have been con- 
nected with the town of CHARLESTON, and will be 
found treated under that caption. It is only neces- 
sary here to deal with matters relating to the state 
in general, and to give additional information re- 
garding Charleston which has become accessible 
since that article was written. 

The very beginnings of the constitution of South 
Carolina should have encouraged Jewish immigra- 
tion to that state from England, since the original 
charter drawn up by John Locke, in 1669, granted 
liberty of conscience to all, including “Jews, Hea- 
then, and Dissenters.” However, advantage does 
not seem to have been taken of this liberality till 
the year 1695, when a Jew is referred to as liv- 

ing in Charleston—probably Simon 
Early Valentine, who is actually mentioned 

History. three years lateras holding land in the 

state. There must have been others, 


since as early as 1708 protest was raised against. 


" Jew strangers" voting in the election of members 
to the Common House of Assembly. Most of the 
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early Jewish settlers of South Carolina seem to have 
come from London orthe English colonies, and some 
of them appear to have been connected with the Bar- 
bados trade in rum and sugar. In 1740, owing to 
the refusal of the trustees of Georgia to allow the 
introduction of slaves into that state, a number of 
Jews removed from Georgia to South Carolina, and 
in 1748 some London Jews connected with the Da 
Costas and Salvadors, who had sent a number of 
Jews out to Georgia, proposed a plan for the acqui- 
tion of a large tract of about 200,000 acresof land in 
South Carolina. After considerable correspondence 
with the Colonial Office, through General Hamil- 
ton, the project was dropped as a concerted plan; 
but on Nov. 27, 1755, General Hamilton sold to 
Joseph Salvador 100,000 acres of land, situated near 
Fort Ninety-six, for £2,000. "Twenty years later 
Joseph Salvador sold to thirteen London Sephardic 
Jews 60,000 acres of land for £8,000, and transferred 
20,000 acres of the remainder to Rebecca Mendes da. 
Costa, in settlement of a claim which she had upon 
him. This land was known as the “Jews’ lands.” 
Prior to this, Salvador's nephew Francis had ar- 
rived at Charleston (Dec., 1778), and purchased a 
great deal of landed property in the same neighbor- 
hood, some of it from his uncle and father-in-law. 
A Jew from London, Moses Linpo, was one of the 
chief instruments in increasing the indigo manufac- 
ture of the state. He arrived in 1756, and spent in 
the following year £120,000 in purchasing indigo; 
and as a consequence of his activity this industry 
quintupled in the state between 1756 and 1776. Lindo 
was appointed inspector-general of indigo. 

During the Revolutionary war Jews of South 
Carolina were found on both sides. Francis SALvA- 
DOR was a delegate to the Second Provincial Con- 
gress, which met in 1775-76 and in which South 
Carolina was declared an independent state. Most 
(nearly 40 out of 60) of the members of the Charleston 
company of militia commanded by Richard Lushing- 
ton were Jews, for it was drawn chiefly from the 
district in which they lived. This gave rise to the 
tradition of an entirely Jewish regiment, or com- 

pany, fighting in behalf of the Revolu- 

A 'fJew- tion. One of them, Joseph Solomon, 
ish” was killed at the battle of Beaufort, 
Company. 1779, and another, David Cardozo, 
distinguished himself in the attempt. 

to recapture Savannah. Among those who peti- 
tioned General Lincoln to surrender Charleston, in 
May, 1780, were several of the prominent Jews of 
the town; and during its occupation by Sir Henry 
Clinton several Jews proved their “loyalty,” being 
reported favorably by a committee appointed by 
Clinton. The majority, however, were on the * pa- 
triot” side, and left Charleston after the surrender. 
They returned in 1788, several of them becoming 


auctioneers or brokers. It is recorded that Meyer .: 


Moses succored the American wounded, while Morde- 
cai Meyers furnished supplies for the colonial army. 

The internal affairs of the Jews centered in the 
Congregation Beth Elohim Unveh Shalom, founded 
in 1750 for the Sephardic Jews of Charleston. It 
would appear that another congregation, formed by 
the Jews of the German rite, and also called Beth 
Elohim, came into existence somewhat later. The 
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Sephardic congregation worshiped in Union street 
from 1750 to 1757; in King street from 1757 to 1764; 
in Bedersford street in 1764; and in Hasell street, in 
the ^ Old Synagogue,” from 1764 to 1781. By 1791 
it consisted of more than 400 persons. The *New 
Synagogue” was built in 1794. In connection with 
this congregation a IIebrew benevolent society had 
been founded in 1784. 

Owing to the liberal constitution of South Caro- 
linn and the fortunate position of the Jews at 
Charleston, that city by 1800 had the largest Jewish 
population in North America. Beth Elohim had 

107 contributing members in that year, 
and 125 members two years later. The 
most distinguished member of the 
community in the early part of the 
century was Meyer Moses. He was 
a member of the legislature in 1810, 
and commissioner of free schools later. 
The influence of the Jews in South Carolina at this 
time was shown by the fact that they were inti- 
mately connected with the introduction of free- 
masonry into the state, Emanuel de la Motta, who 
was educated at Charleston, being one of its leading 
exponents, while Abraham Alexander, who was 
honorary reader of the Beth Elohim congregation, 
was one of those who introduced the Scottish rite 
into America. 

In the War of 1812 a Jewish youth named Jacob 
Valentine, a descendant probably of the first Jew 
mentioned in the aunals of South Carolina, served 
in the Palmetto regiment, and in the Mexican war he 
was wounded in the storming of Cherubusco. Jacob 
de la Motta served as surgeon in the United States 
army during the War of 1812. 

In 1822 a congregation known as the “Tree of 
Life” seems to have been established in Columbia, 
which also has a Hebrew benevolent society dating 
from that year. 

South Carolina was the earliest state in the Union 
to show Reform tendencies. In 1824 twenty-seven 
members of the Congregation Beth Elohim of 
Charleston petitioned the vestry for the use of the 
vernacular in the prayers, and for their shortening, 
as well as for the preaching of English sermons. 
On the rejection of the petition a number of the pe- 
titioners resigned and organized the Reform Society 
of Israclites. A second split in the congregation, 
fora similar reason, took place in 1840, owing to the 
attempted introduction of the organ into the serv- 
ice, and a new congregation was formed, known as 
Shearith Israel. l 

During the Civil war Jews from South Carolina 
joined the Confederate army to the number of 182, 
of whom no less than twenty-five were killed. Five 
brothers of the Moses family joined the Confederate 
ranks, Benjamin Mordecai, the father of one of the 
soldiers, is stated to have been the first material 
contributor to the Southern cause, having donated 
810.000 to South Carolina at the beginning of the 
war. During the reconstruction period many South 
Carolina Jews removed northward. The total num- 
ber of Jews in the state at the present day (1905) is 
estimated at 2,500. Besides Charleston and Colum- 
bia, communities exist at Darlington, Florence, 
Orangeburg, and Sumter. 
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SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA: Cer- 
tain portions of the American continent which were 
first colonized by the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and which still remain Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking. As regards the period during which 
these countries were under Spanish dominion their 
interest for Jewish history is concerned almost entire- 
ly with the Maranos, or Neo-Christians, secret Jews 
who nominally professed the Catholic religion; for 
settlements there were made only subsequent to the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, and Span- 
ish law did not permit the existence of professing 
Jews on the soil of Spanish colonies. The same ex- 
clusion was enforced in the Portuguese colony of 
Brazil after the formal expulsion of the Jews from 
Portugal in 1508. Both in Spanish and in Portu- 
guese America, therefore, the chief external events 
referring to Jews are connected with the Inquisition, 
but as this was never formally established in Brazil, 
there is a notable difference between the fortunes of 
the Jews in Portuguese and those of the Jews in 
Spanish America, which regions will accordingly be 
treated separately. | 

Though the Inquisition was never established in 
Brazil, it had its “familiars” in that country, who 
spied upon secret Jews, and, in case of detection, 
seized them and sent them to Lisbon to be tried by 
the tribunal there. On the other hand, a favorite 
method of punishment by the Inquisition of Lisbon 

was to transport convicted relapsed 

Portuguese Jews to the colony of Brazil, it is said, 
America: twice every year. The earliest notice 
Brazil. of Jews in the country refers to some 
who had been thus banished in 1048. 

In the same year, however, several Portuguese Jews 
transplanted sugar-cane from Madeira to Brazil, and 
Jews were connected with the sugar industry of the 
country for the following two centuries. During 
the twenty years following the arrival of the first 
Jewish settlers they were joined by many vol- 
unteer exiles of the same faith, until their prom- 
inence in trade became noticeable; and edicts were 
issued by Don Henrique, regent of Portugal, on 
June 20, 1567, and March 15, 1568, forbidding Mara- 
nos to settle in Brazil. This edict, however, was re- 
pealed for the sum of 1,700,000 crusados ($714,000) 
given by the Maranos of Lisbon and Brazil, and the 
privileges of residence and free commerce were 
granted to Neo-Christians by an edict of May 21, 
1571. | 

When Portugal was seized by Philip IL in 
1580, Spanish regulations against the existence of 
Jews; secret or other, in Spanish dominions applied 
to Brazil also; but the insecure hold of Spain on the 
great Portuguese colony prevented a rigid applica- 
tion of the Spanish rule, and iu 1610 mention is 
made of Jewish physicians in Bahia, then the capital 
of Brazil; it is stated also that the richest persons 
there were Jews, owning property amounting to 
from 60.000 to 100,000 crusados. The Dutch West 
India Company, founded in 1620, was largely re- 
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cruited from the Maranos of Brazil, and it was un- 
doubtedly due to the troubles in that country that 
no branch of the Inquisition was established there. 

From 1618 to 1654 the Dutch made repeated. at- 
tempts to take possession of Brazil, and during the 
whole time the Jewish element in that country re- 
mained friendly to the Dutch and inimical to the 
Spanish and, after 1640, to the Portuguese. Thus, 
as early as 1618 Francisco Ribiero, a Portuguese 
Jewish captain who had relatives in Holland, is said 
to have assisted the Dutch in their attempts upon 
the Brazilian coast. When Bahia was captured in 
1624 the Dutch were welcomed by about 200 Jews, 
to whom frecdom of worship had been promised. 
The capital, however, was recaptured the folowing 
year by the Portuguese. Mostof the Jewsof Bahia 
moved to Recife (Pernambuco) when the latter city 
was captured by the Dutch in 1681. So promising 
was the position of the Jews in Brazil that Ephraim 
Sueiro, brother-in-law of Manasseh b. Israel, emi- 
grated to that country in 1688, and was to have been 
followed by Manasseh himself, who dedicated the 
second part of his * Conciliador" to the community 
at Recife (1640). Two years later no less than 600 
Jews from Amsterdam, including Isaac Aboab 
da Fonseca and Moses Raphael Aguilar, embarked 
for Recife. They spread throughout the country, 
forming congregations at Tamarico, Itamaraca, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Parahiba; and in 1646 some of them 
raised large sums to assist the Dutch in defending 
the coast. 

There were said to be no less than 5,000 Jews in 
Recife when it capitulated to the Portuguese, spe- 
cial clauses of the capitulation referring to the Jews. 
They found it, however, impossible to remain in 
Pernambuco, and scattered throughout North Amer- 
ica, though a large number, including Aboab and 
Aguilar, the Pereyras, the Mezas, Abraham de Cas- 
tro, and Joshua Zarfati, returned to Amsterdam, 
while Jacob de Velosino, the first Hebrew author born 
on American soil, settled at The Hague. Others went 
to Cayenne and Curacao, and it is generally assumed 
that the first Jewish settlers in New Amsterdam 
came directly from Pernambuco (see, however, NEW 
York). There still remained a number of Maranos 
on Brazilian soil, whose existence is known mainly 
through the actions of Brazilian “familiars.” Thus 
Isaac de Castro Tartas, who lived there, was trans- 
ported to Lisbon Dec. 15, 1647. The number of 
Brazilian Maranos was augmented by exiles trans- 
ported from Portugal between 1682 and 1707 for the 
crime of Judaizing. These were closely watched, 
and in case of relapse they were returned to Lis- 
bon. Thus, on Oct. 10, 1128, five Jews who had 
been returned from Rio de Janeiro were punished at 
an auto da fé at Lisbon. On Oct. 19, 1739, Antonio 
José da Srr,va, poet and dramatist, who was origi- 
nally from Brazil, was burned at the stake, together 
with his mother and wife. Nevertheless, the Jews 
flourished in Brazil throughout the eighteenth 
century, and it is reported that in 1734, after the 
discovery of diamonds, they controlled the market 
for those gems. The action of the Inquisition in 
returning so many Jews from Brazil to Lisbon had 
a deleterious effect upon the sugar trade, which 
ihe Jews almost monopolized; and many sugar- 
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mills were closed at Rio de Janeiro until Pombal 
putan end to the transportation of Maranos from 
Brazil to Lisbon. 

As carly as Oct., 1511, Queen Joan of Spain is- 
sued an edict restricting the Maranos from immi- 
grating into New Spain; and the activity of the 
Inquisition in the Spanish colonies of America was 
specifically directed against the Maranos and their 
descendants. Thus, Charles V., under date of Oct. 
15, 1588, directed the Inquisition to attend not to 
the natives, but to the Européan immigrants and 
their offspring; and at an uncertain date before 1604 
Philip III. issued a rescript forbidding any newly 
converted persons, or the offspring of such persons, 
to settle in the Spanish possessions in the East or 
West Indies. Asa matter of fact, the first auto da 
fé in the New World took place in Mexico in 1574. 
Four years later three Jews were dealt with by the 
Mexican Inquisition. The most distinguished of the 
Mexican Maranos was Luis de Carabajal, who was 
for some time governor of one of the provinces of 

Mexico. He was charged with Juda- 

Spanish izing on the accusation of Dona Isabel 

America: de Herrera in 1590, certain members of 
Mexico. the Caceres family being included in 
the same charge. Carabajal’s nephew 
of the same name was actually executed at an auto 
da fé in Mexico, Sept. 8, 1596. On the strength 
of a confession, still extant, which he wrote while 
a prisoner of the Inquisition he is said to have been 
the first Jewish authorin America (see CARABAJAL). 
In 1607 a relative of his, Jorge de Almeida, was tried 
by the Inquisition of Mexico on the charge of Juda- 
izing, and during the proceedings no less than 
thirty-two residents of Mexico were denounced as 
Judaizers. On March 22, 1609, Almeida was con- 
demned to be executed in effigy. At the trial of 
Gabriel de Granada, which took place in Mexico be- 
tween 1642 and 1645, no less than 107 persons were 
charged with Judaizing, showing a considerable in- 
crease in the Jewish population of thatcity. Among 
those thus charged were members of the families 
Rivera, Rodriguez, Perez, Espinosa, Tinoco, Nufiez, 
Del Bosque, De Castro, Da Costa, Sylva, Oliviera, 
and Sobremonte. The last person referred to, 
Thomas Trebifio de Sobremonte, appears to have 
been kept in prison for many years, and to have 
suffered a martyr's death on April 11, 1649. 

The Inquisition was established in Peru on Jan. 
9, 1570, when Don Diego de Espinosa was inquisi- 
tor-general. Altogetherthirty-four autos da fé were 
held at Lima from 1578 to July 17, 1806, after which 
the Inquisition ceased its activity. It appears that 
131 Jews were condemned during this period, 
twenty-four of whom were burned at the stake. 
The most important auto da fé from a Jewish stand- 
point was that of Jan. 29, 1659, on which occasion 

no less than sixty-three Jews were 

Peru and condemned, ten of them to death by 

Chile. fire. Among the latter was Manucl 
Bautista Perez, reported to have been 

the richest man in Peru at the time, a sum equiva- 
lent to no less than $1,000,000 falling into the coffers 
of the Inquisition through his death. The most 
distinguished victim of the Chilean Inquisition was 
Francisco Maldonado de Silva, surgeon, poet, and 
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philosopher (born in 1592), who was seized at Con- 
cepcion, Chile, April 29; 1627, on information which 
was given by his own sister. He remained in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition for nearly twelve years, 
during which time his constancy to his faith was 
conspicuous; while in prison he even converted two 
Catholics to Judaism. He was executed at Lima 
Jan. 93, 1689. After the wholesale slaughter of 
1639 a respite, in consideration of the sum of 200,000 
ducats paid to the governor, Conde de Chinchon, 
was given to the 6,000 Jews who are said to have re- 
mained in Peru at that time. In the early part of 
the seventeenth century a number of Peruvian Jews 
went to Chile, possibly for purposes of trade. Be- 
tween 1636 and 1641 five of these were punished for 
Judaizing. In 1680 a certain Leon Gomez de Silva, 
born in Portugal, was accused of Judaizing at Santi- 
ago, and although he cleared himself of the charge he 
was again accused in 1700. The Jews of Peru and 
Chile are said to have owned all the dry-goods stores 
and to have controlled almost the entire commerce 
of these states. They monopolized the retail trade, 
and established an extensive merchant marine, their 
agents being scattered throughout the country. 
Only occasional references are found to Jews of 
Argentine and La Plata, the other chief seat of Jew- 
ish activity being Colombia, where an inquisitorial 
tribunal was established at Cartagena in 1610. At 
the fifty-four autos da fé held in that state up to 
Aug. 16, 1819, 767 persons were condemned. "The 
proportion of Jews or Maranos among these can not 
be estimated. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cyrus Adler, Trial of Jorge de Almeida by 
. the Inquisition in Mexico, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
No. 4; E. N. Adler, The Inquisition in Peru, ib. No. 12; 
David Fergusson, Trial of Gabriel de Granada by the In- 
quisition in Mexico, 1642-1645, ib. No. 7; Kayserling, The 
Earliest Rabbis and Jewish Writers of America, ib. No. 3; 
Kohut, Jewish Martyrs of the Inquisition in South Amer- 
ica, ib. No.4: idem, The Trial of Francisco Maldonado 


de Silva, ib. No. 11. 
A. J. 


Since the abolition of the Inquisition and the series 
of revolutions by which the various states of South 
and Central America effected their independence of 
Europe, the Maranos have become absorbed in the 
general population. Jews are to be found through- 
out the more prosperous cities of the South-Ameri- 
can continent, although, with one notable exception, 
not in large numbers. The Jews of the central 
states are largely descendants of Sephardim, who 
once had flourishing communities in the West Indies; 
butin the south they are mostly traders from Ger- 
many, Russia, and Poland, with a few from England. 
Except in tho Argentine Republic there are no syn- 
agogues. In Panama there are a few Jews, who 
have a burial-ground of their own about a mile out- 
side the city; this cemetery is kept in good order, 
and many of the tombstones bear Hebrew inscrip- 
tions of historic value. In Peru, Bolivia, and Chile 
there are very few Jews; even in the capitals of 
these states there are hardly enough to form a minyan 
for public worship. At Lima and Santiago the chiet 
jewelers are German Jews, and one of the prominent 
Chilean dentists isa Danish Jew. At Valparaiso one 
of the leading merchants is an English Jew (Jacob 
Caro) In Dutch Guiana and in Venezuela there 
are between 200 and 8300 Jews, mostly from the 


attacked it. 


Dutch colonies of Surinam and Curacao. Lately 
the Jewish Colonization Association has established 
agricultural colonies in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 
and has sent thirty-seven Russian and Rumanian 
families to those settlements. There was an agency 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle in Rio de 
Janeiro, but this was closed in 1902 on the death of 
the local representative. 

In the Argentine Republic the Jewish population 
may be estimated at about 20,000. That such a 
comparatively large number of Jews live there is 
due almost entirely to the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation (see AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC). Forevery Jewish colouist 
who settles on the land at least six find their way 
to the large cities: Buenos Ayres, Cordova, Santa 
Fé, Rosario, and Mendoza. 

In Buenos Ayres there are two synagogues, both 
in the Calle Liberdad; and the central office of the 


. Jewish. Colonization. Association is located in the 


Calle Callao. -~ l 
The following is a rough estimate of the Jewish 
population of the various states of South America: 


Argentine Republie......... eel 20.000 
Brazil pod ida oai e RR eee sate eve Noa amkctans 2,000 
Guiana, Venezuela, and Colombia............... 2,000 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, and Uruguay..... 1,000 
A. E. N. A 


SPAETH, JOHANN PETER (MOSES GER- 
MANUS): Convert to Judaism; born at Venice in 
the first half of the seventeenth century; died at 
Amsterdam April 27, 1701. On account of rumors 
of impending war, his father, who was a poor shoe- 
maker, sought refuge, between 1642 and 1645, at 
Augsburg; and there, as a pious Catholic, he con- 
fided Peter to ihe Jesuits, who took charge of his 
education. Peter later went to Vienna and earned his 
living as a private tutor. Becoming dissatisfied 

with many Catholic dogmas, he em- 

Leaves Ca- braced Lutheranism (1680). On that 

tholicism occasion he wrote his first work : * Exea- 

for Luther- ;pa$:a, Theologico-Philosophico Ainig- 

anism. matica.” The work found much favor 

with M. Spitzel, head of the board of 

theological studies at Augsburg, who recommended 

Spaeth to many influential personages in Strasburg 
and afterward to others in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

In 1683 Spaeth returned to Catholicism, which he 
defended and praised in a work entitled * Judicium 
Amoris de Fundamentalibus Quibusdam, Qui Ferun- 
tur Erroribus Ecclesie Romane.” Bui this recon- 
ciliation with the Church of Rome did not last. New 
doubts assailed his mind; and after having mingled 
with the members of certain mystic sects, such as the 
Socinians and Mennonites, and after having taken up 
the study of Hebrew literature and the cabalistic 
writings, he renounced Christianity and vehemently 
Even the Sermon on the Mount, as re- 
quiring an impossible ideality, did not escape his crit- 
icism (Schudt, “Jüdische Merck würdigkeiten," iv. 
194.  Asfor the Christian writings other than the 


New Testament, he held that until Constantine 
founded Christianity they were all drawn from 
Jewish tradition. 

It seems that Spaeth did not intend to become 
a proselyte to Judaism, and that his conversion was 
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brought about, as he himself relates, through the 
following incident: Once a crucifix dropped from 
his pocket, and it was picked up by a Jew, who 
said: “It is Israel, the man of sorrow!” (Schudt, 
l.c. p. 195). Says Spaeth: 

“ From those words I understood the 53d chapter of Isaiah: 

the Jews bore the sins of the heathen, while they were daily 
persecuted by them. From time immemorial 
Renounces they had been treated in a shameful manner. 
Christianity As the whole history of the Passion tended to 
for Judaism. render the Jews odious, so the same sort of 
thing happens nowadays. For instance, the 
Jews are said to have murdered a child, and to have distributed 
the blood in quills for the use of their women in childbirth. I 
have discovered this outrageous fraud in time: and, therefore, 
I abandon Christianity, which permits such things." 
Spaeth became converted at Cleves, taking the name 
* Moses Germanus." 

Besides the above-mentioned works, Moses pub- 
lished the following: a translation of Judah ha- 
Levi's poem *Mi Kamoka" into Latin, German, 
and Spanish, with an introduction in Spanish; also 
“Geistiger Dreieckiger Spiegel der Lehre von dem 
Weiblichen Geschlechte”); * Epistole ad Vindican- 


dum Judaismum?" (published by Wachter in his 


“De Spinosismo in Judaismo”; “A Groote Hosi- 
anna der Joden, te Verwellkommenden Messias"; 
“Maran Ata,” a Jewish Christian mystical writing; 
“Jesus Christi Ehre und Lehre, Gerettet Wider Alle 


Christen”; “Solus ex Judiwis Contra Spinosam”; 
and “De Ortu et Progressu Medicine per Judæos 
Diatribe.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Diffenbach, Judwus Conversus, p. 180; Wach- 
ter, De Spinosismo in Judaismo; Speuer, Theologisch Be- 
denken, iii. 934, 961; iv. 623: Zedler, Umiversal- Lexicon, 
xxxviii. 1398 et seq.; Samter, in Monatsschrift, xxxix. 178, 
Dl Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 1525, iii. 740; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
K. I. Dn. 
SPAIN (N'DBDN. N'JSDN. NDUN; also "95D, 

the plural of which, msasa, was taken as the com- 

mon name for Jews of Spanish origin): Jews lived 
in Spain in very early tímes, although the legend 
that Solomon's treasurer Adoniram died there, as 
well as the story that the Jews ot Toledo, in a letter 
addressed to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, declared 
against the crucifixion of Jesus, can not be credited. 

Yet itis certain that the apostle Paul intended to 

visit Spain to proclaim his new teaching to the Jews 

living there, and that Vespasian, and especially Ha- 
drian, who was himself a Spaniard, 
Early transported several Jewish prisoners 

Settlement. toSpain. Several passagesin the Tal- 

mud and in the Midrash (Leviticus 

Rabbah) which treat of “MDDS refer undoubtedly 
to Spain (Levy, “Neuhebr. Worterb." i. 198; Ko- 
hut, * Áruch Completum,” i. 188); and the Jewish 
coins unearthed in ancient Tarragona give evidence 
of an early settlement of the Jews in Spain, either 
voluntary or involuntary. 

The earliest Jewish tombstone with a Latin inscrip- 
tion and discovered in Spain is that unearthed at 
Adra; itis ofa Jewish girl, and dates back to the third 
century (Hübner, * Inscriptiones Hispani: Latin,” 
p. 268, Berlin, 1869; Rios, * Hist.” i. 68). The Jews 
spread rapidly over the Pyrenean peninsula, and 
were well treated under the sovereignty of the 
Arian Visigoths; they lived on an equality with the 
other inhabitants, engaged in trade and agriculture, 


and were often entrusted with judicial offices. The 
first attempt to disturb the friendly relations that 
existed between Jewsand Christians originated with 
the Council of Elvira (803-304), which consisted of 
nineteen bishops and twenty-four presbyters, the 
bishops being chosen from Cordova, Seville, Toledo, 
Saragossa, and other cities inhabited by Jews. This 
couneil under pain of excommunication prohibited 
the Christians from living with Jews or eating in 
their company; it forbade also the blessing of the 
produce of Jewish fields “in order that the ecclesi- 
astical benediction might not appear fruitless and 
vain.” 
The position of the Jews became even less favor- 
able when King Recared (586-589), for political 
reasons, abjured the Arian faith be- 
Under fore the third Council of Toledo and 
Recared. entered the Catholic Church. In order 
to confirm the converted Arians in the 
Catholic faith and to win the clergy over to his side, 
he endeavored to prevent the Christians from asso- 
ciating with the Jews, who, as the allies of those 
opposed to his conversion, might have proved dan- 
gerous opponents of his religious plans. At the 
Council of Toledo in 589 he issued an order to the 


effect that Jews might not acquire or own Christian 
slaves, nor fill public offices, nor have intercourse 
with Christian women; the circumcision of a slave 


or of a Christian was punished with confiscation of 
property. Recared did not, however, succeed in 
enforcing his laws. The Arians, recently converted 
to the Catholic faith, were true allies of the Jews, 
who were oppressed like themselves; and the Jews 
were therefore protected by the Arian bishops and 
by the independent Visigothic nobility. The suc- 
cessors of Recared were, as a rule, better disposed 
toward the Jews, King Sisebut being the first who 
endeavored to enforce fully the laws enacted by 
DReeared. He ordered that the Jews, on pain of 
the loss of their property, should release all their 
Christian slaves within a short time, and that in the 
future they might not hold any slaves. 

Sisebut decreed the first persecution of the Jews 
in Spain. Whether he was influenced by Em- 
peror Heraclius, or whether the clergy brought it 
about, is unknown, but he ordered that within a 
year all Jews should either submit to baptism or 
leave the Visigothic kingdom forever. Many Jews 
fled; but the greater number, more than 90,000, 
saved their property and their homes by embracing 
Christianity, though at heart they remained Jews. 
On account of this forcible conversion the king was 
severely criticized by Isidor of Seville, the most 
learned Spaniard of the time. During the reign of 
Suintala the fugitives returned to their country aud 
the baptized Jews openly professed Judaism again. 
Forced to abdicate his throne, Suintala was suc- 
ceeded by Sisenand. The latter was the tool of the 
clergy, and at the fourth Toledan Council (633) he 

ordered that the children of baptized 
Under the Jews should be taken from their par- 
Visigoths. ents and given to Christians or to the 

cloisters for education. He ordered 
also that all Jews who had been forcibly baptized, 
and who practised Jewish ceremonies should be 
given away as slaves. 
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The council-called at Toledo by Chintila not only 
confirmed all the previously enacted anti-Jewish 
laws, but it ordained that no Jew might remain in 
the country, and that in the future every king at his 
accession should promise on oath to proceed with the 
greatest severity against all relapsing baptized Jews. 
The pseudo-Christians presented to the king a writ- 
ten statement declaring that they would liveas good 
Catholics; but under Chindaswind they openly re- 
turned to the fold of Judaism. King Receswind was 
more severe than any of his predecessors. He or- 
dered that Jews who practised the rites of their 
faith should be beheaded, burned, or stoned to death. 
The Jews of Toledo promised (653) to observe the 
Church regulations, including that ordering them 
not to abstain from cating pork. Nevertheless, they 
continued to observe the Jewish festivals and to ig- 
nore the Christian, so that the clergy at length in- 
sisted upon their celebrating the Christian holy days 
under the supervision of the Church authorities. 

The severe measures taken by the Visigothic civil 
officers as well as by the councils were mainly 
directed against the secret Jews, whom the clergy 
considered more dangerous than the unbaptized ones ; 
the latter were, therefore, left in peace. Erwig, 
however, attempted to force these to accept bap- 
tism, threatening them with the confiscation of their 


property or with expulsion if they refused; he pro- 
nounced the severest punishments for the reading 


of anti-Christian writings and for practising the rite 
of circumcision. AJl the anti-Jewish laws proposed 
by this king were accepted by the twelfth Toledan 
Council, presided over by Archbishop Julian of To- 
ledo, who had published several writings against 
the Jews, although he was himself of Jewish origin 
and kept a Jewish servant. 

Egica, the son-in-law and ‘successor of Erwig, 
in the beginning of his reign ‘showed himself mild 
toward the Jews. When, ‘however, they allied 
themselves with the Arabs, who threatened the king- 
dom (which already was suffering from internal dis- 
turbances), the king confiscated all their property, 
and, in order to render them harmless for all time, 
declared all Jews, baptized or not, to be slaves and 
distributed them as gifts among Christians. Jew- 
ish children over seven years of age were taken 
from their parents and. similarly dealt with (end of 
694). 

Witiza, the son of Egica, is described sometimes 
as a paragon of virtue and sometimes as a veritable 
fiend; the latter description of him is the one gen- 
erally given by ecclesiastical writers. Lucas de 
Tuy, Archbishop Rodrigo, Ambrosio de Morales, 
Juan de Mariana, and othet Spanish historians hold 
that this king, to further heretical ends, misused the 
previous decisions of the councils, that he recalled 
the exiled Jews, granted them privileges, and 
even entrusted tèn with public offices. Whether 
this be true, or whether, as is more probable, he 

oppressed them as his predecessors 


The Arri- had done, it remains a fact that the 
val of Jews, either directly or through their 
the Moors. coreligionists in Africa, encouraged 


the Mohammedans to conquer Spain 
and that they greeted them as their deliverers. After 
the battle of Jerez (711), in which African Jews 
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fought bravely under Kaula al-Yahudi, and in which 
the last Gothic king, Rodrigo, and his nobles were 
slain, the conquerors Musa and Tarik were every- 
where victorious. The conquered cities Cordova, 
Malaga, Granada, Seville, and Toledo were placed 
in charge of the Jewish inhabitants, who had been 
armed by the Arabs. "The victors removed the dis- 
abilities which had oppressed the Jews so heavily, 
and granted them full religious liberty, requir- 
ing them to pay only the tribute of one golden 
dinar per capita (Adolf de Castro, “ Historia de los 
Judios en España,” pp. 33 et seg.; Rios, “ Hist." i 
106 et seq.; G. van Vlooten, “Recherches sur la. 
Domination Arabe," Amsterdam, 1894). 

A new era now dawned for the Jews of the Pyre- 
nean peninsula, whose number had been consider- 
àbly augmented by those who had followed the 
Arab conquerors, as well as by later immigrants 
from Africa. Hardly a decade after the conquest, 
however, many Jews left their new home in order 
to follow a man named Serenus (Zanora, Zonaria) 
who had appeared in Syria and had proclaimed 
himself the Messiah (721); the governor, Anbasa 
(Ambisa), who was collecting enormous sums for 
the fiscus, confiscated the property of the emigra- 
ting Jews for this purpose. Under the Ommiad 
‘Abd al-Rahman I., whose greatness is said to have 


been foretold by a learned Jew who became his ad- 
viser, a flourishing Kingdom was established, of 


which Cordova was the center. During ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s reign the Jews devoted themselves to the 
service of the califate, to the study of the sciences, 
and to commerce and industry, especially to trading 
in silk and slaves, in this way promoting the prosper- 
ity of the country. Southern Spain became an asy- 
lum for the oppressed Jews of other parts. Bodo- 
Eleazar, a convert to Judaism, went to Cordova, 
where he is said to have endeavored to win prose- 
lytes for Judaism from among the Spanish Chris- 
tians; but that the massof the Spanish Jews of the 
period in question hated the Christians and aimed at 
making proselytes is not correct. 
The reigns of ‘Abd al-Rahman I. (called Al-Nasir; 
912-961) and his son Al-Hakim were the golden 
era for the Spanish Jews and Jewish 
Under science. ‘Abd al-Rahman’s court phy- 
‘Abd al- sician and minister was Hasdai ben 
Rahman I. Isaac ibn Shaprut, the patron of Men- 
and ahem ben Saruk, Dunash ben Labrat, 
Al-Hakim. and other Jewish scholars and poets. 
During his term of power the scholar 
Moses ben Enoch was appointed rabbi of Cordova, 
and as a consequence Spain became the center of Tal- 
mudic study, and Cordova the meeting-place of Jew- 
ish savants. After the downfall of Al-Hakim, who 
likewise favored the Jews, a struggle for the throne 
broke out between Sulaiman ibn al-Hakim and Mo- 
hammed ibn Hisham. Sulaiman solicited the assist- 
ance of Count Sancho of Castile, while Mohammed, 
through the agency of wealthy Jewish merchants in 
Cordova, obtained the aid of Count Ramon of Bar- 
celona. For this Sulaiman took fearful revenge 


‘upon the Jews, expelling them mercilessly from | 
city and country (1013). 

With the overthrow of the Banu Amir the power 
of the Mohammedan state in Spain came to an end, 
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the mighty califate of Cordova being divided into 
twelve -minor states under different califs. The. 


Abbadites ruled in Seville, the Hammudites.in Mal- 


aga, the Zayrids in Granada, the .Beni-Hud in Sara- 


gossa, and others in Almeria, Toledo, Valencia, 
Niebla, etc. Several Jews left Cordova for Malaga, 
Granada, Toledo, Murcia, and Saragossa. 
Among those who fled from Cordova was the Tal- 
mudist and linguist Samuel ha-Levi ibn Nagdela 
(Na agrela), who went to Malaga, which, 
Samuel together with.the towns of Jaen, Ron- 
ibn . da, etc., belonged to the kingdom of 
Nagdela. Granada, founded by the Barbary tribe 
of Sinhagah. Samuel won the favor of 
the vizier of King Habus of Granada; he appointed 
him his private secretary and recommended him to the 
king as counselor, and upon the death of the vizier 
the king.made Samuel his minister and entrusted 
him with the administration of diplomatic affairs. 
Samuel, who resided in Granada, officiated as rabbi 
also, and took an active interest in the sciences and 
poetry. He retained his court position under King 
Habus’ son Badis, whom he aided against his elder 
brother Balkin. Samuel remained the protector of 
his coreligionists, who in Granada enjoyed full civic 
equality; being eligible for public offices and for 
service in the army. 
A pasition similar to that of Samuel's was occu- 


pied, though only for a short time, by Jekuthiel ibn 


Hasan in Saragossa. Jekuthiel shared the fate of 
Samuel's son Abu Husain Joseph ibn Nagdela, who 
succeeded his father as minister upon the latter’s 


death (1055); Abu Husain was accused by his ene- 
mies of treason after having held office for eleven - 


years, and was crucified before the gate of Granada 
on Dec. 30, 1066. On this occasion all the Jews of 
Granada who had. not sought salvation in flight, 
fifteen hundred families in number, fell victims to 
the rage.of the populace. This was the first perse- 
cution of Jews on the Peninsula while under Islamic 
rule. All Jews were compelled to leave Granada, 
severa] finding refuge in Lucena. In the year of 
the persecution in Granada the talented philoso- 
pher Abu al-Fadlibn Hasdai was appointed vizier in 
Saragossa ; he was the son of the poet Joseph ibn Has- 
dai; who hud fled from Cordova in 1018, and he held 
the office of vizier until Abu Amir Yusuf al-Mu'tamir 
ascended thethrone. Thescholar Isaac ibn Albalia, 
who had escaped the butchery in Granada, was ap- 
pointed astronomer to Mohammed al-Mu'tamid in 
Seville, who was a patron of science and poetry; 
Isaac was appointed also rabbi of all the congrega- 
tions in that city. At the same time Al-Mu'tamid 
employed Joseph ibn Migas on diplomatic missions. 
Terrified by the conquests of King Alfonso VI. 
of Castile, Al-Mu'tamid, heedless of the remon- 
strances of his son, called to his aid the ambitious 
Yusuf ibn Tashfin of North Africa. 

Under the In the terrific battle of Zallaka (Oct., 
Almo- 1086) in which Jews fought bravely 
ravides. both in the Christian and in the Moor- 
ish army, Yusuf won a victory aud 
the sovereign power. "The Almoravides, a warlike, 
fanatical religious sect, now became the rulers of 
southern Spain ; they did nothing to improve the wel- 
fare of the Jews. Yusuf ibn Tashfin endeavored 


to force the large and wealthy community of Lucena 


to embrace Islam. Under the reign of his son Ali 
(1106-43) the position of the Jews was more favor- 
able. Some were appointed “mushawirah ” . (col- 
lectors and custodians of the royal taxes) Others 
entered the service of the state, holding the title of 
“vizier” or “nasi”; among these may be mentioned 
the poet and physician Abu: Ayyub Solomon ibn 
al-Mu'allam of Seville, Abraham ibu Meir ibn Kam- 
nial, Abu Isaac ibn Muhajar, and Solomon ibn 


 Furusal (murdered May 2, 1108). The old commu- 


nities ‘of Seville, Granada, and Cordova prospered 
anew, 

The power of the Almoravides was of short dura- 
tion. A fanatic of North Africa, Abdallah ibn Tu- 
mart, appeared about 1112 as the upholder of Mo- 
hammed's original teachings concerning the unity of 
God, and became the founder of-a new party called 
the Almohades, or Muzmotas (“Shebet Yehudah,” 
p. 3, gives the correct date as 4872 [= 1112]). Upon 

the death of Abdallah, ‘Abd al-Mu'min 

Under the took the leadership and endeavored 
Al- with sword and brand to exterminate 
mohades. the Almoravides as political and relig- 
ious enemies. In North Africa he 

won victory after victory. In the same year in which 
the Second Crusade brought new distress to the 
German Jews, ‘Abd al-Mu’min passed over to south- 
ern Spain in order to wrest that country from the 


‘Almoravides. He conquered Cordova (1148), Sev- 


ille, Lucena, Montilla; Aguilar, and Baena, and 
within a year the whole of Andalusia was in the pos- 
session of the Almohades. Asin Africa, so in Spain, 
the Jews were forced to accept the Islamic faith; 
the conquerors confiscated their property and took 
their wives and children, many of whom were sold 
as slaves. The most famous Jewish educational in- 
stitutions were closed, and tlie beautiful synagogues 
every where destroyed. 

The terrible persecutions by the Almohades lasted 
for ten years. On account of these persecutions 
many Jews made a pretense of embracing Islam, 
buta great number fled to Castile, whose tolerant 
ruler, Alfonso VII., received them with hospitality, 
especially in Toledo. Others fled to northern Spain 
and to Provence, in whieh latter country the Kim- 
his sought refuge. Various attempts on the part of 
the Jews to defend themselves against the Almo- 
hades were unsuccessful; the courageous Abu Ruiz 
ibn Dahri of Granada especially distinguished him- 
self in such a conflict (1162; see * Al-Makkari,” ed. 
Gayangos, li. 23). The part taken by the Jews in 
the struggle against the Almohades must not be un- 
derestimated; the latter’s power was broken in the 
battle of Navas de Toledo on July 16, 1212. 

The first Christian princes, the counts of Castile 
and the first kings of Leon, treated the Jews as 

mercilessly as did the Almohades. 
In Castile In their operations against the Moors 
and Leon. they did not spare the Jews, destroy- 

ing their synagogues and killing their 
teachers and scholars. Only gradually did the rulers 
come to realize that, surrounded as. they were by 
powerful enemies, they could not afford to turn the 
Jews against them. Garcia Fernandez, Count of 


Castile, in the fuero of Custrojeriz (974), placed - 
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men, were killed, an anti-Jewish riot broke out in 
Toledo; many Jews were slain, and their houses 
and synagogues were burned (1108). Alfonso in- 
tended to punish the murderers and incendiarics, 
but died before he could carry out his intention 
(June, 1109). After his death the inhabitants of 
Carrion fell upon the Jews; many were slain, others 
were imprisoned, and their houses were pillaged. 
Alfonso VIL, who assumed the title of Emperor 
of Leon, Toledo, and Santiago, curtailed in the be- 
ginning of his reign the rights and liberties which 
his father had granted the Jews. He ordered that 
neither a Jew nor a convert might exercise legal 
authority over Christians, and he held the Jews rc- 
sponsible for the collection of the royal taxes. Soon, 
however, he became more friendly, confirming the 
Jews in all their former privileges and even grant- 
ing them additional ones, by which they were placed 
on an equality with Christians. Considerable intlu- 
ence with the king was enjoyed by Judah ben Joseph 
ibn Ezra (Nasi). After the conquest of Calatrava 
(1147) the king placed Judah in command of the 
fortress, later making him his court. Chamberlain. 
Judah ben Joseph stood in such favor with the king 
that the latter; at his request, not only admitted 
into Toledo the Jews who had fled from the perse- 
cutions of the Almohades, but even assigned many 
fugitives dwellings in Flascala (near Toledo), Fro- 
mista, Carrion, Palencia, and other places, where 
new congregations were soon established. In recog- 
nition of his faithful services Judah received, a year 
after Alfonso’s death (1157), from his son Sancho, 
five yokes of land in Azafia (Illescas) for himself 
and his children (Fidel Fita, “La España Hebrea,” 
i. 20 et seq.). | | 
= After the brief reign of King Sancho III. a war 
broke out between Fernando II. of Leon (who 
granted the Jews special privileges) and the united 
kingsof Aragonand Navarre. Jews fought in both 
armies, and after the declaration of peace they were 
placed in charge of the fortresses. Alfonso VIII. of 
Castile (1166-1214), who had succeeded to the throne, 
entrusted the Jews with guarding Or, Celorigo, and, 
later, Mayorga, while Sancho the Wise of Navarre 
placed them in charge of Estella, Funes, and Mura- 
fon, During the reign of Alfonso VIII, the Jews 
gained still greater influence, aided, 
Under doubtless, by the king’s love of the 
Alfonso beautiful Jewess Rachel (Fermosa) 
VIII. of Toledo. When the king was de- 
E feated at the battle of Alarcos by the 
Almohades under Yusuf Abu Ya'kub al-Mansur, 
the defeat was attributed to the king's love-affair 
with Fermosa, and she and her relatives were mur- 
dered in Toledo by.the nobility (Rios, * Hist." i. 336 
et seg. ; Grütz |* Gesch." vi. 998] does not accept the 
traditional belief concerning the murder of the king's 
paramour). After the victory at Alarcos the emir 
Mohammed al-Nasir ravaged Castile witha powerful 
army and threatened to overrun the whole of Chris- 
tian Spain. The Archbishop of Toledo summoned 
the Crusaders to the aid of Alfonso. In this war 
against the Moors the king was greatly aided by the 
wealthy Jews of Toledo, especially by his “almoxa- 
rife mayor,” the learned and generous Nasi Joseph. 
ben Solomon ibn Shoshan (Al-Hajib ibn Amar). 


the Jews in many respects on an equality with 
Christians; and similar measures were adopted 
by the Council of Leon (1020), presided over by Al- 
fonso V. In Leon, the metropolis of Christian Spain 
until the conquest of Toledo, many Jews owned 
real estate, and engaged in agriculture and viticul- 
ture as well as in the handicrafts; and here, as in 
other towns, they lived on friendly terms with the 
Christian population. The Council of Coyanza 
(1050) therefore found it necessary to revive the old 
Visisothie law forbidding, under pain of punish- 
ment by the Church, Jews and Christians to live to- 
gether in the same house, or to eat together. 
Ferdinand I. of Castile set aside a part of the 
Jewish taxes for the use of the Church, and even 
the not very religious-miuded Alfonso VI. gave to 
the church of Leon the taxes paid by the Jews of 
Castro. Alfonso VI., the conqueror of Toledo (1085), 
was tolerant and benevolent in his attitude toward 
the Jews, for which he won the praise of Pope Al- 
exander II. To estrange the wealthy and indus- 
trious Jews from the Moors he offered the former 
various privileges. In the fuero of Najara Sepul- 
veda, issued and confirmed by him (1076), he not 
only granted the Jews full equality with the Chris- 
tiaus, but he even accorded them the rights enjoyed 
by the nobility; this fuero was applied also in other : 
cities, as Toledo (1085), Leon (1090), Miranda de 
Ebro (1099), etc. The example set by Alfonso was. 
followed in Aragon and Navarre, as is evidenced by - 
the fueros of Jaca (1100), Tudela (1115), Belforado 
(1116), Carcastello (1199), Calatayud (1181), and | 
Daroca (1142). To show their gratitude to the king 
for the rights granted them, the Jews willingly | 
placed themselves at his and the country's service. 
Alfonso employed Jews for diplomatic errands, as, 
for example, the scholar Amram ben Isaac ibn 
Shalbib, whom the king sent with a delegation to 
Mohammed al-Mu'tamid at Seville (1082; according 
to some sources, not.béfore 1085). A prominent posi- 
tion at Alfonso's court was held probably by the 
otherwise unknown Samuel ben Shealtiel ha-Nasi, 
who died on the 16th of Elul (Aug. 27, 1097), or by 
his father, whose tombstone has but recently been 
discovered in Arevalo (“Boletin Acad. Hist." xxv. 
489 et seq.). | 
Alfonso's army contained 40,000 J ews, who were 
distinguished from the other combatants by their : 
black-and-yellow turbans; for the sake of this Jew- 
ish contingent the battle of Zallaka 
The Battle was not begun until after the Sabbath 
of had passed. Before the battle the 
Zallaka. king sent not only to the bishops, but 
.. to the Jewish scholars and astrologers 
also, to hear their predictions for the future (Fer- 
nandez y Gonzalez, *Las Mudejares de Castilla," 
pp. 41 et seg.). The king's body-physician and con- 
fidant was the Jew Cidelo (Cidelus), who placed be- 
fore the king a petition from the counts and grandees 
of the kingdom which neither of these ventured to 
address to his majesty. The king's favoritism to- 
ward the Jews, which became so pronounced that 
Pope Gregory VII. warned him not to permit Jews 
. to rule over Christians, roused the hatred and envy 
of the latter. After the unfortunate battle of Ucles, 
at which the infante Sancho, together with 30,000 
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The king’s debt to the latter amounted in 1204, 
shortly before Joseph’s death, to 18,000 golden mara- 
vedis (“ Vida del Santa Rey D. Fernando,” iii. 288). 
Joseph stood high in the king's favor, and his sons 
Solomon and Isaac benefited thereby after their 
father's death. 

The Crusaders (* Ultrapuertos ") were hailed with 
joy in Toledo, but this joy was soon changed to 
sorrow, as far as the Jews were concerned. The 
Crusaders began the “holy war” in Toledo (1212) by 
robbing and butchering the Jews, and if the knights 
had not checked them with armed forces all the Jews 
in Toledo would have been slain. When, after the 
sanguinary battle of Navas de Tolosa (1212), Al- 
fonso victoriously entered Toledo, the Jews went to 
meet him in triumphal procession. Shortly before 
his death (Oct., 1214) the king issued the fuero de 
Cuenca, settling the legal position of the Jews in a 
manner favorable to them. 

A turning-point in the history of the Jews of 
Spain was reached under Ferdinand III. (who united 

permanently the kingdoms of Leon and 

Under Fer- Castile), and under James I., the con- 
dinand III. temporary rulerof Aragon. Thecler- 
of Castile gy’s endeavors directed against the 


and Jews became more and more pro- 
James I. nounced, The Spanish Jews of both 
of Aragon. sexes, like the Jews of France, were 


compelled to distinguish themselves 
from Christians by wearing a yellow badge on 
their clothing; this order was issued to keep them 
from associating with Christians, although the rea- 
son given was that it was ordered for their own 
safety. The Jews did all in their power to secure the 
repeal of this order. JamesI. of Aragon and Theobald 
I. of Navarre, however, compelled them to wear the 
badge, and Innocent IV. admonished Ferdinand 
III. to see that no Jew appeared in public with- 
ouf it. 

But in spite of papal bulls and royal decrees the 
Jews were often freed from this degradation. 
Pedro III. of Aragon granted some Jews in Va- 
lencia, Tarragona, Barcelona, and other cities ex- 


emption from wearing the badge, this privilege being | 


especially extended to physicians (* R. E. J." vi. 91 
et $eg.). Ferdinand III. of Castile and James I. of 
Aragon (each called “the Conqueror,” the former 
with reference to Cordova and Seville, the latter 
with reference to the Balearic Isles, Valencia, and 
Murcia) were religiously inclined, and. did not feel 
particularly friendly toward the Jews, whose con- 
version they favored. Nevertheless, they made use 
of the Jews in time of war, and rewarded them forthe 
important services they rendered as secretaries and 
dragomans, tax-collectors, and tax-farmers. In the 
cities conquered by him Ferdinand confirmed the 
Jews in their existing rightsand privileges, and after 
the conquest of Seville he distributed land among 
them; moreover, in spite of the objections of the 
clergy he allowed the Jews of Cordova to erect a 
new and magnificentsynagogue. Jamesacted simi- 
larly after his conquest of Valencia. 

That Ferdinand’s death was mourned by the Jews 
is evidenced by the Hebrew epitaph which appears 
on his tombstone, together with inscriptions in 
. Latin, Castilian, and Arabic (the Hebrew epitaph 
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is reprinted in Kayserling’s “Ein Feiertag in Ma- 
drid,” p. 12). The death, also, of James I. (1276), 
who had arranged a religious dispu- 


Disputa- tation between Moses ben Nahman 
tions and (the “Rab de Espafia”) and the neo- 
Trans- phyte Pablo Christiano, and who had 
lations. compelled the Jews to listen to conver- 


sionist sermons, was publicly mourned 

by the Jews. Ferdinand’s son, Alfonso X. (the 
Wise), who was a lover of the sciences, maintained 
relations with the Jews even before his accession to 
the throne (1252). He had astronomical and astro- 
logical writings translated from Arabic into Spanish 
by Judah ben Moses (Mosca) Kohen, a physician of 
Toledo, and by the physicians Abraham and Samuel 
Levi. Zag (Isaac) ibn Sid, the hazzan of Toledo, 
was the editor of the famous astronomical tables. 
called, after the king, the ALFONSINE TABLES (rc- 
garding the astronomical congress see Steinschnei- 
der in “ Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes,” 
1848, No. 58; dem, “Cat. Bodl.” cols. 1856 et seq. ; 
idem, “Webr. Uebers.” pp. 979 et seg.; Griitz, 
“ Gesch.” vii. 467). According to. his nephew Juan 
Manuel, Alfonso did not havethe Talmud translated 
(Rios, “ Hist.” i. 450); but, probably, he had a trans- 
lation made of “Toda la Ley de los Judios," as he 
had the Koran rendered into Spanish. The version 
of the Bible in that language, the subsequent “ Fer- 
rarian Bible,” was made probably in the thirteenth 
century (see BIBLE TRANSLATIONS). 

Alfonso, who employed Meir de Malea and his 
sons Isaac (Zag) and Joseph as treasurers, and To- 
dros ha-Levi, Solomon ibn Albagal, and other Jews 


. as tax-collectors, granted to the Jewsof his domains 


several privileges and other favors. He permitted the 
ALJAMA in Toledo to build a magnificent synagogue, 
the largest and most beautiful one in Spain; he. 
gave all Jews permission to visit the yearly market 
in Seville; and in 1964 he assigned houses, vineyards, 
and lands to the Jews who settled in St. Maria del 
Puerto (Rios, * Hist." i. 451 et seg.). Notwithstand- 
ing this he subjected the Jews to the strictest limi- 
tations, especially in his Fuero Real or Fuero 
Juzgo, as well as in other laws, contained in the 
large collection “Siete Partidas," which was issued 
in the Castilian language and in which the influence 
of the Lateran Council is unmistakable. 

The bull issued by Innocent IV. in April, 1250, 
to the effect that Jews might not build a new syna- 
gogue without special permission, was 

Bull of placed on the statute-books by this 
Innocent king (reprinted in Rios, “ Hist." i. 557). 
IV., 1250. To make proselytes was forbidden to 
the Jews under pain of death and con- 

fiscation of property. 'They might not associate 
with the Christians, live under the same roof with 
them, eatand drink with them, or use the same bath : 
neither might a Christian partake of wine which had 
been prepared by a Jew. The Jews might not em- 
ploy Christian nurses or servants, and Christians 
might use only medicinal remedies which had been 
prepared by competent Christian apothecaries. 
Every Jew should wear the badge, though the king 
reserved to himself the right to exempt any one from 
this obligation; any Jew apprehended without the 
badge was liable to a fine of ten gold maravedis or to 
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the infliction of ten stripes. The Jews were forbid- 
den to appear in public on Good Friday. Alfonso, 
called * the Wise," was so deluded that he not only 


used as a theme for his * Libro de las Cantigas " the- 


false legend that the Jews every year on Good Fri- 
day crucified a Christian child, but he ordered that 
every Jew accused of such a crime should be brought 
before him and, if convicted, slain. Alfonso re- 
quested the Jews to live peacefully in their Ju- 
deria and to observe conscientiously their religious 
laws; he ordered that they should not be disturbed 
in their religious ceremonies or summoned before 
courts on Sabbaths or festivals; that their syna- 
gogues and their sacred furniture should be in every 
way respected; and that they should be neither 
forced nor bribed into embracing Christianity. 

'The last years of Alfonso's reign were sad ones, 
as well for himself as for the Jews in his dominion. 
The king condemned to death his faithful *almoxa- 
rife? Zag de Malea, because the latter had given to 
the infante Sancho, who had quarreled with his 
father, a large sum of money which the king had 
intended to use in the subjugation of Algeciras (see 
Maura). Incensed by the act of Malea, the king, 
in direct opposition to his previous enactments, or- 
dered that on a certain Sabbath all Castilian Jews 
should be taken prisoners while in their synagogues; 
he levied upon them a tribute of 12,000 gold mara- 
vedis, imposing an additional fine of the same 
amount for every day the tribute remained unpaid 
(Rios, "Hist." i. 494). Four years later (1281) the 
king was dethroned by his son Sancho, with the 
sanction of the Cortes. Alfonso died in 1284, for- 
saken by his children, and even by the clergy to 
which he had made liberal concessions. 

The Jewsin Spain were Spaniards, both asregards 
their customs and their language. They owned real 

estate, and they cultivated their land 
Social with their own hands; they filled pub- 
Position. lic offices, and on account of their in- 
dustry they became wealthy, while 
their knowledge and ability won them respect and in- 
fluence. Dut this prosperity roused the jealousy of 
the people and provoked the hatred of the clergy ; the 
Jews had to suffer much through these causes... The 
kings, especially those of Aragon, regarded the Jews 
as their property; they spoke of “their” Jews, 
“their” Juderias, and in their own interest they pro- 
tected the Jews against violence, making good use of 
them in every way possible. The aljamas of Cata- 
lonia, Aragon, and Valencia, for example, were in 
1281 ordered by King Pedro III. to furnish 185,000 
sueldos in subsidies, and, three years later, a further 
sum of 180,000 sueldos (order reprinted in Rios, 
* Hist.” ii. 580). In addition to these extraordinary 
disbursements, the Jews of Aragon and Castile had 
to pay very large taxes, the money thus obtained 
being often expended by the kings in gifts to 
queens, infantes, knights, and bishops, as well as to 
churches and cloisters. 

Sancho IV., the son and successor of Alfonso X., 
was the first king who, with the aid of his Jewish 
tax-collectors, levied and regulated the taxes paya- 
ble by the aljamas to the crown of Castile, under 
which belonged the provinces of Old and of New Cas- 
tile, Leon, Galicia (sparsely inhabited by Jews), Estre- 


madura, Murcia, and Andalusia. All Jews of twenty 
—according to other sources, sixteen or fourteen 
was the age limit—were required to pay a tax of 
thirty dincros to remind them of the “thirty piéces 
of silver” alleged to have been paid by their ances- 
tors to bring about the death of Jesus. This tax, 
called the “servicio,” was not imposed upon the 
Jews of the archbishopric of Toledo, the bishopries 
of Cuenca and Plasencia, the provinces of Murcia 
and Leon, and the frontier district of Andalusia. 
The Jews paid also the “encabezamiento,” or poll- 
tax. The apportionment of the taxes among the 
various communities was entrusted by the king to 
a committee consisting of Jacob ben Yahya (not 
Jahjon) of Niebla, Isaac ben Azor of Jerez, and Abra- 
ham Abenfar of Cordova (the representative from 
Jaen did not appear), which met in Huete in 1290. 
If these failed to agree upon the apportionment, 
David Abudarham the Elder and the aljama of To- 
ledo were to decide. 

'The total yearly taxes paid by the Jews of Castile 
amounted to 2,801,345 maravedis. To base upon 
this amount any calculation as to the number of 
Jews then living in the kingdom is not possible; the 


total of 854,951 given by Rios, or that of 850,000 by 


Griitz, is surely too large, while 233,784, the esti- 
mate of Loeb, must be considered too small. There 
were about 120 Jewish communities, of which the 
. following were the most important: 
Population Toledo, Hita, Almoguera, Burgos, 
and Carrion, Avila, Medina del Campo, 
Dispersion. Valladolid, Cuenca, Huete, Atienza, 
| Paredes de Nava, Logrofio, Almazan, 
Soria, Villanueva, Ucles, Pancorbo, Sahagunt, Se- 
pulveda, Olmedo, Murcia, Osma, Najera, Talavera, 
Villa Real, Guadalajara, Arevalo, Plasencia, Villa 
Diego, and Sant Estevan. Among the communities 
of lesser importance were the following: Maqueda, 
Briviesca, Alcaráz, Calahorra, Aguilar, Ayllon, Bel- 
forado, Badajoz, Alcalá, Zurita, Vitoria, Buitrago, 
Albelda, Pefiafiel, Trujillo, Roa, Bejar, Miranda, 
Cea, Castiello, Lerma, Medina de Pomar, Olmeda, 
Pedraza, Alfaro, Fuendiduefia, and Verlanga (the 
* Repartimiento de Huete,”: reprinted from the 


original in: Rios, “Estudios,” pp. 40 et seg., and 


“ Hist.” ii. 58; the foregoing list, with some devia- 
tions, is found in “ Hist.” ii. 531 e£ seq. ; a faulty list 
is given by Asso y del Rio and Manuel y Rodriguez 
in * Discorso Sobre el Estado de los Judios en Es- 
pafia,” p. 150, Madrid, 1771, which work has been 
followed by Lindo, * History of the Jews of Spain 
and Portugal," p. 109, wherethe names of the towns 
are misspelled; see also “R. E. J.” xiv. 161 et seg. ; 
Gritz, * Gesch." vii. 168 et seq., where some incor- 
rect statements are made). 

Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia were more 
sparsely inhabited by Jews. The largest congrega- 
tions were found in Tortosa, Gerona, Barcelona, and 
Valencia; then followed Saragossa, Calatayud, Mon- 
zon, Lerida, Teruel, Jaca, Fraga, Huesca, and Bar- 
bastro. Smaller congregations existed in Exea de 
los Caballeros, Tauste, Besalu, Cervera, Tarragona, 
Ruesca, Manresa, and Villafranca. 

The Jews were burdened with various other taxes 
in addition to those already mentioned. Whenever 
the kings of Aragon or Castile stayed in a city in 
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which a Jewish community existed, the Jews were 
required to provide the royal household with beds 
and other furniture; this duty involved many hard- 
ships and led to ill treatment of the Jews by royal 
servants; it could be escaped, however, by the pay- 
ment of a specified sum, which was called * yan: 
tares” in Castile, “cenas” (= “table expenses”) in 
Aragon. The taxes were so oppressive that in 
1304 the representatives of the Jewish communities 
of Aragon resolved to petition the king to relieve 
them of this burden (* He-Haluz,” i. 25). On the 
occasion of a royal visit to a city inhabited by 
Jews they paid a tribute to the royal guard, the 
“ Monteros de Espinosa"; for a long time this pay- 
ment amounted to twelve maravedis for each copy 
of the Torah; later it was fixed at four silver reals. 
In addition to all these taxes the Jews paid a coro- 
nation-tax (“coronaciones”), pasture-tax, tithes on 
houses for the bishops and their households, special 
customs duties and bridge-tolls, ete. 

Although the Spanish Jews engaged in many 
branches of human endeavor—agriculture, viticul- 
ture, industry, commerce, and the various handi- 
crafts—it was the money business that procured them 

their wealth and influence. Kingsand 

Occupa- prelates, noblemen and farmers, all 

tions. needed money, and could obtain it only 

from the Jews, to whom they paid from 
20 to 25 per cent interest. This business, which, in 
a manner, the Jews were forced to pursue in order to 
pay the many taxesimposed upon themas wellas to 
raise the compulsory loans demanded of them by 
the kings, led to their being employed in special posi- 
tions, as “almoxarifes,” bailiffs, tax-farmers, or tax- 
collectors. Jews were employed as *almoxarifes ? 
by Sancho, as well as by the infante Manuel and by 
the latter's consort Beatriz. Among Jews holding 
such positions may be mentioned Samuel, Abraham 
al-Barchilon, and Cag and Abraham ibn Susan. 
Without the material assistance of the Jews King 
Sancho, whose secretary was Cag de Toledo, would 
hardly have succeeded in collecting the taxes. 

The “almoxarife mor,” or treasurer, of King Fer- 
dinand IV., the son and successor of Sancho, was 
Samuel, who exercised unlimited authority in dip- 
lomatic affairs, thereby incurring the animosity of 
the queen-mother, Maria de Molina, to such a de- 
gree that he narrowly escaped assassination. Queen 
Maria had full confidence in Todros Abulafia, and 
her *almoxarife" was Isaac (Samuel?) ibn Ya'ish. 
Judah Abravanel was for several years financial 
adviser to Infante Pedro. "The jealousy and hatred 
with which the Christian population regarded the 
Jews were often openly revealed at the meetings of 

the Cortes in Aragon, as, for example, 
Opposition in Lerida (1800), and in Saragossa and. 

. of Alagon (1801). Upon the motion of 

the Cortes. the Cortes in Valladolid (1298) Sancho 

. IV. decreed that Jews might no longer 
acquire or own real estate; the Cortes of Burgos 
(1301) and that of Medina del Campo (1805) de- 
manded that they be no longer employed as tax- 
farmers or -collectors; and complaints of the usury 
practised by Jews were frequent. Whenever their 
own interests were at stake the kings of Aragon 
protected the Jews, and for extraordinary services 
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rendered by the latter (as, for example, by the 
aljamas of Tortosa) they often conferred special priv- 
ileges upon them. On account of the accruing taxes 
a number of Jewish families that had been expelled 
from France were admitted into Aragon. Actuated 
by similar motives, Ferdinand IV. of Castile also 
protected the Jews of his domains, whom he termed 
"his own Jews," against arbitrary oppression by the 


clergy, since he could not dispense with their assist- 


ance at the conquest of Gibraltar. 

Upon Ferdinand's death (1819) Maria de Molina, 
assumed the reins of government. She employed 
Jews as tax-collectors, and she even had a Jew, Rabbi 
Don Mosse (Moussi), as *despensoro" (steward of 
the household) as late as 1320. At the request of 
the Cortes of Burgos, the queen, with the infante 
and the guardians of the young king, and under 
the direct influence of the Council of Zamora, de- 
creed that Jews might no longer bear Christian 
names, nor associate in any way with Christians, 
and that Jewesses might wear no ornaments what- 
ever, whether pearls, gold, or silver, Theclaims of 
Jewish creditors were reduced, but no Christian 
debtor might appeal to a papal bull for the cancela- 
tion of his indebtedness to a Jewish creditor. The 
queen put a fine on usury, and she limited the rate 
of interest that might be charged. Sheordered also 
that all processes, civil as well as criminal, should 
be brought before the local magistrate for adjudi- 
cation. Infante John Manuel, who, like Ferdinand 
IV., employed the Jew Abraham as his body-physi- 
cian, restored criminal jurisdiction to the rabbinate; 
this he did at the request of Judah b. Isaac ibn 
Wakar of Cordova, who stood high in the royal fa- 
vor (Asheri, Responsa, xvii. 8). , 

Complaints against the Jews continued to be made 
in the Cortes, and in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century their position was precarious throughout 
Spain; many Jews emigrated from Castile and from 
Aragon. It was not until the reigns of Alfonso IV. 
and Pedro IV. of Aragon, and of the young and 
active Alfonso XI. of Castile (1325), that an im- 
provement set in. The last-named king protected 
the Jewsagainst arbitrary enactments and violence, 
especially in the archbishopric and city of Seville, 
where Jew-hatred had been nurtured fora long time 
and where the Jews had been oppressed in every 

imaginable way by the clergy. The 

Under  kingordered thatin those places every 

Alfonso Jew of sixteen or over should pay a 

XI. tax of thirty dineros, or three mara- 
. vedis. As his *almoxarife" the king 
selected Joseph ben Ephraim Benveniste ha-Levi; 
he was the king’s confidant and used his influence 
with him in favor of his coreligionists in such a 
manner that the Cortes of Madrid complained bit- 
terly about it. The hatred of the populace grew 
still deeper, especially against Joseph Benveniste, 
who, through the intrigues of a lady of the court, 
came near losing his life (1326). 

When, therefore, oue of the king's favorites, Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, had been murdered in Soria, and 
another, Count Alvar Nufiez, had been deposed from 
office, the grandees of the kingdom endeavored 
to bring about Joseph's downfall. But instead, 
he was raised to a higher position; the title of 
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“almoxarife” was abolished, and that of “ tesorero " 
(treasurer) substituted; and it was resolved that 
thenceforth no Jews should be employed as tax- 
collectors. Quarrels, which finally led to their 
ruin, broke out between Joseph Benveniste, who 
had retained his place in the king's confidence, 
and Alfonso's body-physician and favorite, Samuel 
ibn Wakar, who had obtained permission to mint 
coins of small denominations. A nobleman and min- 
ister of state, Gonzalo Martinez, whom Joseph had 
helped to obtain high positions, brought against 
both the accusation that they had enriched them- 
selves while in his Majesty’s service, imprisoned 
them, and confiscated their fortunes. Joseph died 
in prison, and Samuel suffered torture on the rack. 
Two other Jews, Moses Abudiel and Ibn Ya‘ish, 
who stood in high favor with the grandees, suc- 
ceeded in disproving the same accusation by sacrifi- 
cing large sums of money; Ibn Ya‘ish is probably 
identical with the above-mentioned “almoxarife” 
ot Maria de Molina. 

Gonzalo Martinez was contemplating the extermi- 
nation of all Castilian Jews when Alfonso XI. unex- 
pectedly found himself involved in war, The Emir 
of Granada, who had declared war against the King 
of Castile on account of a decree issued upon the ad- 
vice of Ibu Wakar, and prohibiting the importation of 
cereals from. Granada, called to his as- 
sistance ‘Abd al-Malik, the son of 
Abu al-Hasan (Albohacon), King of 
KI Morocco, who came to his aid with a 
large army. Alfonso appointed Gonzalo Martinez 
commander-in-chicf, and as money for carrying on 
the war was lacking, the latter advised the confis- 
cation of the property of the Jews and their expul- 
sion from the country. The Archbishop of Toledo, 
however, opposed this proposition, as did, probably, 
the king himself. In this war, which ended with 
the victory of Salado and the conquest of the for- 
tress of Algeciras (1889), the Jews rendered very im- 
portant services, for whieh the king highly praised 
them. Gonzalo Martinez, the arch-enemy of the 
Jews, was sentenced to death as a traitor and burned 
at the stake. When King Alfonso returned tri- 
umphantly from the war the Jews greeted him 
everywhere with great enthusiasm (* Shebet Yehu- 
dah.” ed, Wiener, pp. 30 e£ seg.; Rios, "Hist." ii. 
138 et seq. ; see MARTINEZ). 

Alfonso XI. favored the conversion of the Jews, 
and upon theappeal of the apostate Abner of Burgos 
(Alfonso de Valladolid) he forbade the Castilian 
Jews, on pain of a fine of one hundred maravedis, 
to continue the reading of a prayer directed against 
the slanderer; the king did not, however, as Griitz 
(*Gesch.” vii. 344) writes, declare canceled the 
promissory notes held by the Jews, but he re- 
leased the Christians of one-fourth of their indebted- 
ness to the former, and he forbade all Jews of his 
kingdom to practise usury in any form. On the 
other hand, the king allowed the Jews to acquire 
real estate—to the value of 30,000 maravedis beyond 
the Douro, and to the value of 20,000 maravedis on 
cisriparian soil (* Ordenamiento de Alcala." 13848). 

Pedro L, the son and successor of Alfonso XI. 
(according to his enemies Pedro Gil, the substituted 
child of a Jewess), was favorably disposed toward 


Gonzalo 
Martinez. 


the Jews, who under him reached the zenith of 
their influence. For this reason the king was called 
“the heretic”; he was often called “the cruel." 
Pedro, by nature passionate and impetuous, spent 
his youth in seclusion in Seville, together with his 
mother, the Portuguese infanta Maria, who, humil- 
iated by Leonora de Guzman, Alfonso's paramour, 
had been put away by the king. Inthe meantime 
Pedro's half-brother and Leonora's illegitimate son, 
Henry de Trastamara, was being brought up un- 
der his father's supervision, and gave, while still 
a boy, evidence of his courage. Fedro, 
Pedro whose education had been neglected, 
the Cruel. was not quite sixteen years of age 
when he ascended the throne (1350). 
From the commencement of his reign he so sur- 
rounded himself with Jews that his enemies in deri- 
sion spoke of his court as “a Jewish court." The 
Jews remained ever his true adherents. On the 
recommendation of his educator and all-powerful 
minister, the hated John Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
the king appointed the latter's formeragent Samuel 
Levi as his own *tesorero mayor" (chief treasurer), 
and Samuel soon became the king's confidant and 
companion. 

It can not be ascertained to what extent Samuel 
favored Pedro's infatuation for the beautiful Maria 
de Padilla after the young king had been married 
against his inclination to the Bourbon princess 
Blanca, who hated the king's Jewish contidant and 
would have banished all the Jews from the country. 
When Pedro, two days after his marriage, left the 
bride that had been forced upon him, and hastened 
to his mistress in Toledo, the minister, Albuquerque, 
prepared to set out with a large retinue and bring 
back the deserting bridegroom, but he was stopped 
by Samuel Levi, who brought him a message from 
the king advising him to desist from his plans. 
Blanca, who had taken sides with Pedro's half- 
brother, was kept in confinement, and Albuquerque 
was deposed from office. 

These unhappy family relations, which were pri- 
marily brought about by Alfonso XI., resulted in the 
bloody civil wars that brought disaster to Castile 
and especially to the Jews. With the alleged inten- 
tion of freeing Queen Blanca, who was being held 
prisoner in Alcazar, Henry de Trastamara and his 
brother, at the head of a rapacious mob, invaded 


(Sabbath, May 7, 1855) that part of the Juderia of 


Toledo called the Alcana; they plundered the ware- 
houses and murdered about 12,000 persons, without 
distinction of age or sex. The mob did not, how- 
ever, succeed in overrunning the Juderia proper, 
where the Jews, reenforced by a number of Toledan 
noblemen, defended themselves bravely. 

'The more friendly Pedro showed himself toward 
the Jews, and the more he protected them, the 
more antagonistic became the attitude of his illegiti- 
mate half-brother, who, when he invaded Castile in 
1360, murdered all the Jews living in Najera and 
exposed those of Miranda de Ebro to robbery and 
butchery. 

The days of Samuel Levi were numbered. He 
was ever active in the interests of the state and the 
king, and his skilful financial operations placed large 
sums at the latter's disposal. But he had many 
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enemies, and the animosity engendered toward him 
soon extended to all the Jews. <A malicious satire, 
" Rimado del Palacio,” by the contem- 

Samuel  porary poet and historian Pedro Lo- 


Levi. pez de Ayala, gives evidence of the 


7 i deep hatred toward Samuel Levi and 
his family. Together with many other favorites of 


the king, Samuel was suddenly deposed from his ex- 
alted position, but not, as has been asserted, because 
Maria de Padilla withdrew her favor from him; the 
king’s paramour remained for several years in the 
cloister in Astudillo, near Castrojeriz, to which she 
had been sent, and where she maintained communi- 
cation with Jews (*R. E. J.” xxxiii. 147 et seq.). 
Whether envious coreligionists accused him before 
the king, whether he was involved in the detected 
“Ricos hombres” conspiracy, or whether Pedro de- 
sired to win the favor of the clergy is not known; the 
fact remains that in 1860 Samuel was seized and taken 
to Seville, where, in November of that year, he died 
on the rack. His enormous fortune, consisting of 
70,000 doubloons, 4,000 marks in silver, 20 (accord- 
ing to some sources 120) chests filled with jewelry 
and costly garments, and 80 Moorish slaves, was 
confiscated by the state. All Samuel’s relatives, 
several of whom were tax-collectors, were arrested 
with him, and their property, to the value of 300,- 
000 doubloons, seized. Samuel’s successor in the 
office of treasurer, Martin Yafiez de Sevilla, claimed 
to have found vast hoards of silver and gold in the 
underground cellars of the former's palace, which is 
still known as the “ Palacio del Judio.” 

Pedro did not lack the means for carrying on 
warfare, but good fortune had deserted him. In 
order to win the Castilian throne, Henry called to 
his aid the dreaded “Grand Company," led by the 
valiant Bertrand du Guesclin. Wherever his fero- 
cious soldiers went they fell upon the Jews; in Bri- 
viesca, near Burgos, not one living soul was left of the 
200 Jewish families which had lived there. Having 
been proclaimed king in Calahorra, Henry entered 
Burgos triumphantly on March 51, 1366, the city sur- 
rendering willingly. The king lev ied a tax of 80,000 
doubloons on the Jews there, “who: in order to raise 
this enormous sum, were compelled to sell all their 
property, even the ornaments on their Torah scrolls. 
The Jews of Segovia and Avila also were bereft of 
their property, while those of Toledo, who had re- 
mained loyal to Pedro, were punished by being sad- 
dled with the maintenance of the troops in addition 
to being fined 1,000,000 maravedis. In his distress 
Pedro solicited aid from the Prince of Wales, the 
victor of Poitiers. Henry was forced to flee, but 
soon returned to Castile with fresh troops; and the 
Jews of Burgos, who for a long time had defended 
their Juderia against his attacks, were forced to 
pay 1,000,000 maravedis for permission to remain in 
the city. 

Everywhere the Jews remained loyal to Pedro, in 
whose army they fought bravely; the king showed 
his good-will toward them on all occasions, and 
when he called the King of Granada to his assist- 
ance he especially requested the latter to protect the 
Jews. Nevertheless they suffered greatly. Villa- 
diego (whose Jewish community numbered many 
scholars), Aguilar, and many other towns were to- 


tally destroyed. Theinhabitantsof Valladolid, who 
paid homage to Henry, robbed the Jews, destroyed 
their houses and synagogues, and tore 


Massacres their Torah scrolls to pieces. Paredes, 


of 1866. Palencia, and several other communi- 


ties met with a like fate, and 300 Jew- 
ish foiiis from Jaen were taken prisoners to Gra- 


nada. The suffering, according to a contemporary 
writer, Samuel Zarza of Palencia (see Joseph ha- 
Kohen, *'Emek ha-Baka,” ed. Wiener, Appendix, 
p. 181), had reached its culminating point, espe- 
cially in Toledo, which was being besieged by 
Henry, and in which no less than 8,000 persons died 
through famine and the hardships of war. This 
terrible civil conflict did not end until the death of 
Pedro, to whom the victorious brother said, deri- 
sively, “ Dó esta cl fi de puta Judio, que se Nama rey 
de Castilla?” Pedro was beheaded by Henry and Du 
Guesclin on March 14, 1869. A few weeks before his 
death he reproached his physician and astrologer 
Abraham ibn Zarzal for not having told the truth 
in prophesying good fortune for him. 

When Henry de Trastamara ascended the throne 
as Henry II. there began for the Castilian Jews an 
era of suffering and persecution, culminating iu their 
expulsion. Prolonged warfare had devastated the 
land; the people had become accustomed to lawless- 
ness, and the Jews had been reduced to poverty. 
The king, who began his reign by having new coins 
minted, considerably reduced in value (Isaac ben 
Sheshet, Responsa, No. 197; Rios, “ Hist." ii. 307), 
was unable to meet his obligations to Du Guesclin 
and his troops. For this reason, on June 6. 1369, 
two months and a half after his accession, he 
levied a tribute of 20,000 gold doubloons (about 
10,000,000 dineros) on the plundered and poverty- 
stricken Jews of Toledo, as a punishment for their 
loyalty to Pedro; he ordered his treasurer Gomez 
Garcia to sell at public sale all property, movable 
or immovable, belonging to the Toledan Jews, and 
to imprison all the latter, women as well as men, and 
starve and otherwise torture them until they had 
raised this immense sum (see TOLEDO). 

But in spite of his aversion for the Jews Henry. 
could nof dispense with theirservices. Heemployed 
wealthy Jews—Samuel Abravanel and others—as 
financial councilors and tax-collectors. . His *con- 
tador mayor," or chief tax-collector, was Joseph 
Pichon of Seville. The clergy, whose power be- 
came greater and greater under the reign of the 
fratricide, stirred the anti-Jewish prejudices of the 
masses into clamorous assertion at the Cortes of. 
Toro in 1371. It was demanded that the Jews 
should be kept far from the palaces of the vrandees, 
should not be allowed to hold public office, should 
live apart from the Christians, should not wear costly 
garments nor ride on mules, should wear the badge, 
and should not be allowed to bear Christian names. 
The king granted the two last-named demands, as 
well as a request made by the Cortes of Burgos 
(1379) that the Jews should neither carry arms nor 
sell weapons; but he did not prevent them from 
holding religious disputations, nor did he deny them . 
the exercise of criminal jurisprudence. The latter 
prerogative was not taken from them until the reigu 
of John L, Henry's son and successor; he with- 
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drew it because certain Jews, on the king's coro- 
nation-day, by withholding the name of the accused 
had obtained his permission to inflict the death-pen- 
alty on Joseph Pichon, who stood high in the royal 
favor; the accusation brought against Pichon in- 
cluded. *harboring evil designs, informing, and 


treason.? 


In the Cortes of Soria (1880) it was enacted that 
rabbis, or heads of aljamas, should be forbidden, 
under penalty of a fine of 6,000 maravedis, to inflict 
upon Jews the penalties of death, mutilation, ex- 
pulsion, or excommunication; but in civil proceed- 
ings they were still permitted to choose their own 
judges. In consequence of a slanderous accusation 
that the Jewish prayers contained clauses cursing 
the Christians, the king ordered that within two 
months, on pain of a fine of 3,000 maravedis, they 

should remove from their prayer- 

Anti- books the objectionable passages— 
Jewish En- which did notexist. Whoever caused 

actments. the conversion to Judaism of a Moor 
or of any one confessing another faith, 
or performed the rite of circumcision upon him, 
became a slave and the property of the treasury. 
The Jews no longer dared show themselves in pub- 
lic without the badge, and in consequence of the 
ever-growing hatred toward them they were no 
longer sure of life or limb: they were attacked and 
robbed and murdered in the public streets, and 
at length the king found it necessary to impose a 
fine of 6,000 maravedis on any town in which a Jew 
was found murdered. Against his desire, John was 
obliged (1885) to issue an order prohibiting the em- 
ployment of Jewsas financial agents or tax-farmers 
to the king, queen, infantes, or grandees. To this 
was added the resolution adopted by the Council 
of Palencia ordering the complete separation of Jews 
and Christians and the prevention of any association 
between them. | 

The execution of Joseph Pichon and the inflam- 
matory speeches and sermons delivered in Seville by 
Archdeacon Ferrand Martinez, the pious Queen 
Leonora’s confessor, soon raised the hatred of the 
populace to the highest pitch. The feeble King 
John I., in spite of the endeavors of his physician 
Moses ibn Zarzal to prolong his life, died at Al- 
calá de Henares on Oct. 9, 1890, and was succeeded 
by his eleven-year-old son. "The council-regent ap- 
pointed by the king in his testament, consisting of 
prelates, grandees, and six citizens from Burgos, 
Toledo, Leon, Seville, Cordova, and Murcia, was 
powerless; every vestige of respect for law and jus- 
tice had disappeared. Ferrand Martinez, although 
deprived of his office, continued, in spite of numer- 
ous warnings, to incite the mob against the Jews, 
and encourage it to acts of violence. As early as 
Jan., 1891, the prominent Jews who were assembled 
in Madrid received information that riots were 
threatening in Seville and Cordova. A revolt broke 
out in Seville in 1391. 
Count of Niebla and governor of the city, and his 
relative, the *alguazil mayor" Alvar Perez de Guz- 
man, had ordered, on Ash Wednesday, March 15, the 
arrest and publie whipping of two of the mob- 
leaders. The fanatical mob, still further exasperated 
thereby, murdered and robbed several Jews and 


Juan Alfonso de Guzman,. 
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threatened the Guzmans with death. In vain did 
the regency issue prompt orders; Ferrand Martinez 
continued unhindered his inflamma- 

The tory appeals to the rabble to kill the 
Massacre Jewsorbaptize them. On June6the 
of 1391. mob attacked the Juderia in Seville 


from all sides and killed 4,000 Jews; 
the rest Submitted to baptism as the only means of 


escaping death. | 

At this time Seville is said to have contained 7,000 
Jewish families. Of the three large synagogues ex- 
isting in the city two were transformed into churches. 
In all the towns throughout the archbishopric, as in 
Alcalá de Guadeira, Ecija, Cazalla, and in Fregenal, 
the Jews were robbed and slain. In Cordova this 
butehery was repeated in a horrible manner; the 
entire Juderia was burned down; factories and ware- 
houses were destroyed by the flames. Before the 
authorities could come to the aid of the defenseless 
people, every one of them—children, young women, 
old men—had been ruthlessly slain; 2,000 corpses 
lay in heaps in the streets, in the houses, and in the 
wrecked synagogues. 

From Cordova the spirit of murder spread to Jaen. 
A horrible butchery took place in Toledo on June 
90. Among the many martyrs were the descendants 
of the famous Toledan rabbi Asher ben Jehiel. 
Most of the Castilian communities suffered from the 
persecution; nor were the Jews of Aragon, Cata- 
lonia, or Majorca spared. On July 9 an outbreak 
occurred in Valencia. More than 200 persons were 
killed, and most of the Jews of that city were bap- 
tized by the friar Vicente Ferrer, whose presence 
in the city was probably not accidental. The only 
community remaining in the former kingdom of 
Valencia was that of Murviedro. On Aug. 2 the 
wave of murder visited Palma, in Majorca; 900 
Jews were killed, and 800 found refuge in the fort, 
from which, with the permission of the governor of 
the island, and under cover of night, they sailed to 
North Africa; many submitted to baptism. Three 
days later—Saturday, Aug. 5—a riot began in Bar- 
celona. On the first day 100 Jews were killed, while 
several hundred found refuge in the new fort; on 
the following day the mob invaded the Juderia and 
began pillaging. The authorities did all in their 
power to protect the Jews, but the mob attacked 
them and freed those of its leaders who had been 
imprisoned. On Aug. 8 the citadel was stormed, 
and more than 300 Jews were murdered, among the 
slain being the only son of Hasdai Crescas. The 
riot raged in Barcelona until Aug. 10, and many Jews 
(though not 11,000 as claimed by some authorities) 
were baptized. On the last-named day began the 
attack upon the Juderia in Gerona; several Jews 
were robbed and killed: many sought safety in 
flight and a few in baptism. 

The last town visited was Lerida (Aug. 13). The 
Jews of this city vainly sought protection in Alca- 
zar; seventy-five were slain, and the rest were bap- 
tized; the latter transformed their synagogue into 
a church, in which they worshiped as Maranos (see 
bibliography, at end, for sources for the persecutions 
of 1391). 


Thousands of Jews had perished, many of their 
communities had been annihilated; but the country 
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itself was the main sufferer. The Archdeacon of 
Ecija, the instigator of this butchery—which even 
as late as the nineteenth century was described as a 
"guerra sacra contra los Judios,” oras a social erup- 
tion—although he was imprisoned four years later, 
after the accession of Henry IHI., was soon set free; 


and from then until his death (1404) he was honored 


as a saint on account of his piety. In the whole of 
Castile the agitators remained unpunished. More 
justice was exercised by John I. of Aragon, who 
caused twenty-five of the ringleaders—merchants, 
apothecaries, and tradesmen—to be taken to Barce- 
lona from Palma, Lerida, and other towns, and pub- 
licly executed. 

The year 1391 forms a turning-point in the his- 
tory of the Spanish Jews. The persecution was the 
immediate forerunner of the Inquisition, which, 
ninety years later, was introduced as a means of 
watching the converted Jews, The numberof those 

who had pretended to embrace Chris- 


The ‘‘ New tianity in order to escape death was 


Chris- very large; Jews of Baena, Montoro, 
tians.” Baeza, Ubeda, Andujar, Talavera, 
Maqueda, Huete, and Molina, and es- 
pecially of Saragossa, Barbastro, Calatayud, Huesca, 
and Manresa, had submitted to baptism. Among 
those baptized were several wealthy men and schol- 
ars who scoffed at their former coreligionists; some 
even, as Solomon ha-Levi, or Paul de Burgos (called 
also Paul de Santa Maria), and Joshua Lorqui, or 
Geronimo de Santa Fé, became the bitterest enemies 
and persecutors of their former brethren. 

After the bloody excesses of 1891 the popular 
hatred of the Jews continued unabated. The Cortes 
of Madrid and that of Valladolid (1405) mainly busied 
themselves with complaints against the Jews, so that 
Henry IIT. found it necessary to prohibit the latter 
from practising usury and to limit the commercial 
Intercourse between Jews and Christians; he also 
reduced by one-half the claims held by Jewish cred- 
itors against Christians. Indeed, the feeble and suf- 
fering king, the son of Leonora, who hated the Jews so 
deeply that she even refused to accept their money 
(“Sumario de los Reyes de España,” xlii. 77:" Shebet 
Yehudah,” p. 87), showed no feclings of friendship 
toward them. Though on account of the taxes of 
which he was thereby deprived he regretted that 
many Jews had left the country and settled in Mal- 
aga, Almeria, and Granada, where they were well 
treated by the Moors, and though shortly before his 
death he inflicted a fine of 24,000 doubloons on the city 
of Cordova because of a riot that had taken place 
there (1406), during which the Jews had been plun- 
dered and many of them murdered, he prohib- 
ited the Jews from attiring themselves in the same 
Manner as other Spaniards, and he insisted strictly 
on the wearing of the badge by those who had not 
been baptized. Henry, who employed Moses ben 
Zarzal and Meïr Alguades as his body-physicians, 
died in 1406, twenty-seven years of age. In his 


testament the king appointed Paul de Burgos exec- 


utor of his will and guardian of his son John, who 
was barely two years old. The regency was in the 
hands of the queen-mother Catalina, a bigoted, light- 
hearted young matron, and the infante Fernando de 
Antequera. 


Renewed sufferings were inflicted u pon the Jews 
when the Dominican friar Vicente Ferrer, a friend 
and companion of the anti-Jewish Pedro de Luna, 
sct himself up as antipope to Benedict XIII. - Ferrer 
traveled from one end of Castile to the other, and 


everywhere zealously urged the Jews to embrace 


Christianity, appearing with a cross in one hand and 
the Torah in the other. His impassioned sermons 
won him great influence, and he accomplished his 

ends in Murcia, Lorca, Ocaña, Illescas, 

Vicente Valladolid, Tordesillas, Salamanca, 

Ferrer. and Zamora. He spent the month of 
July, 1411, in Toledo; he invaded the 
large synagogue, which he transformed into the 
Church of Santa Maria la Blanca, and he is said to 
have baptized more than 4,000 Jews in that city. 
Toward the end of the same year he went to Ayllon, 
where Catalina and Fernando received him with 
great festivities. - 

At Ferrer’s request a law consisting of twenty- 
four clauses, which had been drawn up by Paul de 
Burgos, was issued (Jan., 1419) in the name of the 
child-king John II. The only object of this law 
was to reduce the Jews to poverty and to further 
humiliate them. They were ordered to live by 
themselves, in enclosed Juderias, and they were to 
repair, within eight days after the publication of 
the order, to the quarters assigned them under pen- 
alty of loss of property. They were prohibited 
from practising medicine, surgery, or chemistry, 
and from dealing in bread, wine, flour, meat, etc. 
They might not engage in handicrafts or trades of 
any kind, nor might they fill public offices, or act as 
money-brokers or agents. They were not allowed 
to hire Christian servants, farm-hands, lamplight- 
ers, or grave-diggers; nor might they eat, drink, 
or bathe with Christians, or hold intimate couver- 
sation with them, or visit them, or give them pres- 
ents. Christian women, married or unmarried, were 
forbidden to enter the Juderia either by day or by 
night. : The Jews were allowed no self-jurisdiction 
whatever, nor might they, without royal permission, 
levy taxes for communal purposes; they might not 


assume the title of * Don," carry arms, or trim beard . 


orhair. Jewesses were required to wear plain, long 
mantles of coarse material reaching to the feet: and 
it was strictly forbidden Jews as well as Jewesses 
to wear garments made of better material. On 
pain of loss of property and even of slavery, they 
were forbidden to leave the country, and any gran- 
dee or knight who protected or sheltered a fugitive 
Jew was punished with a fine of 150,000 maravedis 
for the first offense (for the “Pragmatica ” see Rios, 
“ Hist.” ii. 496, 618 e£ seg.; and Lindo, Le. pp. 196 
et seg. ; see also “Shebet Yehudah,” p. 88). These 
laws, which were rigidly enforced, any violation of 
them being punished with a fine of from 300 to 2,000 
maravedis and flagellation, were caleulated to com- 
pel the Jews to embrace Christianity. 

Having accomplished his purpose in Castile, Vi- 
cente Ferrer went to Aragon, where the above-men- 
tioned infante Fernando de Antequera, who had 
been newly elected king, partly through the instru- 
mentality of the Dominican friar, willingly lent him- 
self to the latter's cause. Ferrer’s fanatic zeal suc- 
ceeded also in Aragon in leading many Jews to pre- 
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tended conversion, especially in Saragossa, Daroco, 
and Calatayud. Besides the places mentioned, 
he made proselytes in Albacete, Astorga, Avila, 
Benevent, Burgos, Leon, Mayorga, Majorca, Palen- 
cia, Paredes, Toro, Segovia, etc. The total number 
of Jews converted by him in Spain was, according 
to Mariana, 35,000; according to Zacuto (“ Yuhasin,” 
p. 225), more than 200,000. The latter statement is 
greatly exaggerated; according to Usque (* Conso- 
lacem,” p. 188b), the number of converts in Aragon 
and Catalonia was only 15,000 (* mais de quinze mil 
almas Judaicas "); and this figure has been accepted 

by Joseph ha-Kohen (*'Emek ha- 

Number Baka,” p. 71) and by Cardoso. The 

of number 16,000 mentioned by Verga 

Converts. (*Shebet Yehudah,” p. 87) refers prob- 

ably to Aragon. Regarding the bap- 
tisms see the elegy in the introduction to Duran's 
“Magen Abot” (ed. Jellinek), which has been re- 
printed by Grütz (* Gesch.? viii. 121). 

One of Vicente Ferrer's most zealous assistants in 
the work of conversion was Joshua ibn Vives Lor- 
qui, or Geronimo de Santa Fé, who aimed at noth- 
ing less than baptisms en masse. Lorqui, who 
was the body-physician of Pope Benedict XIII, 
influenced the latter to arrange publie religious 
disputations. With the sanction of Fernando of 
Aragon, the pope issued in Nov., 1412, a request 
to the larger Jewish communities of Aragon and 
Catalonia to send two or more of their foremost 
scholars to Tortosa, there to hold public disputations 
with Joshua Lorqui regarding certain religious 
dogmas selected by the pope. The following repre- 
sentatives attended this disputation: Vidal Benve- 
niste, Zerahiah ha-Levi Saladin, and Mattathias ha- 
Yizhari, of Saragossa; the religious philosopher 
Joseph Albo of Monreal; Astruc ha-Levi of Alcañiz 
(not of Daroca); Samuel ha-Levi (the nasi) and R. 
Moses ben Musa, of Calatayud ; Joseph ha-Levi and 
Yom-Tob Carcosa, of Monzon ; the scholar Bonastruc 
Desmaéstre (whose presence had been especially 
requested by the pope, and whose expenses were 
refunded him), Todrosibn Yahya, and Nissim Ferrer, 
of Gerona; and various representatives from Mon- 
talban, Huesca, ete. That the poet Solomon ben 
Reuben Bonfed, who is not mentioned in any of the 
sources, accompanied Solomon Maimon as a repre- 
sentative of the community of Tortosa is very un- 
likely (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl." xiv. 95). 

This disputation, the most remarkable ever held, 
commenced on Feb. 7, 1418, and lasted, with many 
interruptions, until Nov. 12, 1414. The first meet- 
ing, which was opened by the pope, took place be- 
fore an audience of more than a thousand, among 
whom were several cardinals, grandees, and mem- 
bers of the city’s aristocracy. The 

Disputa- disputation mainly concerned the 

tion question as to whether the Messiah 

at Tortosa. had already appeared, and whether 
the Talmud regarded him as such. 

Geronimo de Santa Fé, who had made false 
charges against the Talmud, especially opposed 
Vidal Benveniste (who had thoroughly mastered the 
Latin language and whom the other Jewish repre- 
sentatives had selected as their leader), Zerahiah ha- 
Levi, Joseph Albo, Bonastrue Desmaéstre, and Nis- 
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sim Ferrer; and he was assisted by the learned 
neophyte Garci Alvarez de Alarcon and the theo- 
logian Andreas Beltran of Valencia, who later be- 
came Bishop of Barcelona. At thesixty-fifth meet- 
ing Joseph Albo and Astruc ha-Levi tendered à 
memorial in defense of the Talmud, and on Nov. 
10, 1414, Astruc, in the name of all the representa- 
tives with the exception of Joseph Albo and Nissim 
Ferrer, declared that the haggadic passages which 
had been cited as evidenceagainst the Talmud were 
not considered as authoritative by them. This, 
however, was in no way equivalent to the accept- 
ance of Jesus as the Messiah and the abandonment 
of Judaism, as some Spanish historians assert. (Re- 
garding the so-called disputation of Tortosa, which 
really took place in San Mateo, near Tortosa, see 
“Shebet Yehudah," ed. Wiener, pp. 67 et seg., and 
Rios, “Hist.” ii. 498 et seg. Rios claims to have 
made use of a Spanish manuscript from the Provin- 
cial Library in Segovia, in addition to the Latin pro- 
tocol which is extant in manuscript in the Escorial. 
See also Zurita, * Anales de Aragon,” iii. 108 et seq:, 
and Grütz, * Gesch." viii. 416 e£ seg., where several 
false hy potheses are made.) 

According to the not always reliable historian 
Zurita, more than 8,000 Jews were baptized during 
the year 1414; this probably was not due so much 
to the disputation as to the forcible conversions by 
Vicente Ferrer, who had returned to Aragon. In 
Guadalajara, as well as in Calatayud, Daroca, 
Fraga, Barbastro, Caspe, Maella, Tamarite, and Al- 
colea, many Jewish families submitted to baptism. 
The persecution of the Jews was now pursued sys- 
tematically. In the hope of mass-conversions, Bene- 
dict issued, on May 11, 1415, a bull consisting of 
twelve articles, which, in the main, corresponded 
with the decree (“ Pragmatica ") issued by Catalina, 
and which had been placed on the statutes of Ara- 
gon by Fernando. By this bull Jews and neophytes 
were forbidden to study the Talmud, to read anti- 
Christian writings, in particular the work “ Ma- 
cellum ” (* Mar Jesu”), to pronounce the names of 
Jesus, Maria, or the saints, to manufacture commun- 
ion-cups or other church vessels or accept such as 
pledges. or to build new synagogues or ornament 
old ones. Each community might have only one 
synagogue. Jews were denied all rights of self- 
jurisdiction, nor might they proceed against “ mal- 
sines” (accusers). They might hold no public 
offices, nor might they follow any handicrafts, or 
act as brokers, matrimonial agents, physicians, 
apothecaries, or druggists. They were forbidden to 
bake or sell mazzot, or to give them away ; neither 
might they dispose of meat which they were prohib- 
ited from eating. They might have no intercourse 
with Christians, nor might they disinherit their 
baptized children. "They should wear the badge at 
all times, and thrice a year all Jews over twelve, of 
both sexes, were required to listen to a Christian 
sermon on the Messiah (the bull is reprinted, from 
a manuscript in the archives of the cathedral in To- 
ledo, by Rios [* Hist." ii. 627-659 J. 

The persecutions, the laws of exclusion, the hu- 
miliation inflicted upon them, and the many conver- 
sions among them had greatly injured the Jews, 
but with them suffered the whole kingdom of 
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Spain. Commerceand industry were at a standstill, 
the soil was not cultivated, and the finances were 
disturbed. In Aragon entire commu- 

Effects of nities—as those of Barcelona, Lerida, 

the Per- aud Valencia—had been destroyed, 

secutions. many had been reduced to poverty 
and had lost more than half of 
their members. In order to restore commerce and 
industry Queen Maria, consort of Alfonso V. and 
temporary regent, endeavored to draw Jews to the 
country by offering them privileges, while she made 
emigration difficult by imposing higher taxes. 
After the persecutions of 1891 there were in Aragon 
and Castile, in addition to “Judios infides," as Paul 
de Burgos called them, many converts (* conversos”), 
or Neo-Christians. On account of their talent and 
wealth, and through intermarriage with noble fam- 
ilies, the converts gained considerable influence and 
fled important government offices. The highest 
positions and dignities were held by the following 
Aragon families: Zaporta, Santangel, Villanova, AI- 
mazan, Caballeria, Cabrero, Sanchez, and Torrero. 

The position of the Jews of Castile became some- 
what more favorable under John Il., who ascended 
the throne at the age of fourteen, upon the death of 
his mother, Catalina (1418); this improvement was 
chiefly due to the influence of the king's powerful 
minister, Alvaro de Luna. In order to bring System 
into the finances of the state, the king sought the 
advice of Abraham Benveniste, who enjoyed his full 
confidence; he appointed the Neo-Christian Diego 
Gonzales as treasurer; and as chief tax-farmer he 
installed the scholar Joseph Nasi (identical with 
Joseph ibn Shem-Tob, the philosopher and author: 
see the document from the archives of Vitoria in 
Rios, “Hist.” iii. 578 et seq.; “Shebet Yehudah.? 
pp. 21, 25). Other Jews, as Samuel Alhadar, acted 
as tax-farmers. The favors thus shown the Jews 
roused the anger of theold Paul de Santa Maria and 
his two sons, who, despite the fact that they were 
greatly indebted to Alvaro de Luna, hated him no 
less than they hated the Jews. Paul's son Alfonso 
de Santa Maria, who represented Spain at the Con. 
gress of Basel, brought it about that Pope Eugene 
IV. issued a bull against the Jews (Aug. 10, 1442). 
This bull, which was published in Toledo during 
the king’s absence, was used by the enemies of the 
Jews as a pretext for oppressing and ill-treating 
them and for discontinuing all association with 
them. . 

In the interest of the Jews, as well as of the coun- 
try, Alvaro de Luna induced the king to issue a de- 
cree in Aravalo on April 6, 1443, which annulled 
several clauses in the Jaws of Queen Catalina as well 
asin the papal bull. The Jews were allowed to en- 


gage in the various trades, as well as in commercial 
pursuits; and, under certain conditions, they were 


permitted to practise medicine. They were, how- 
ever, to continue to livein their Juderias, apart from 
the Christians, and to wear the badge. The king 
made it the duty of the authorities to protect the 
Jews from injustice of any kind: he regarded them 
as his property and as standing under his immediate 
protection, and he ordered that any Christian assail- 
ing them should be punished with imprisonment 
and loss of property (this decree is reprinted from 


manuscript in Rios, “ Hist.” iii. 588 et seq.: less cor- 
rectly by Lindo, Ze. pp. 221 et seq.). The intrigues 
of the sons of Paul de Burgos, however, were finally 
successful in securing the death of Alvaro de Luna 
in Valladolid. 

During the period of peace under John II. it was 
the first care of the Jews to reorganize their relig- 
ious aud communal affairs. The statesman and 

scholar Abraham Benveniste, who had 

Under been elected chief rabbi, called a meet- 

John II. ing in Valladolid (April, 1432) of rab. 

bis, representatives of communities, 
and other prominent men; at this meeting tak- 
kanot were adopted relating to the study of Jewish 
law, to divine service, to the system of taxation, 
etc., and these rules afford an insight into the condi- 
tion of the communal affairs of that time. 

The Jews of Spain formed in themselves a Sepa- 
rate political body. They lived almost solely in the 
Juderias, various enactments being issued from time 
to time preventing them from living elsewhere, 
From the time of the Moors they had had their own 
administration. At the head of the aljamas in Cas- 
tile stood the “rab de la corte," or “rab mayor” 
(court, or chief, rabbi), also called " juez mayor” 
(chief justice), who was the principal mediator be- 
tween the state and the aljamas. These court rabbis 
were men who had rendered services to the state, as, 
for example, David ibn Yahya and Abraham Ben- 
veniste, or who had been royal physicians, as Meir 
Alguadez and Jacob ibn Nufiez, or chief tax-farm- 
ers, as the last incumbent of the court rabbi’s office, 
Abraham Senior. They were appointed by the kin gs, 
no regard being paid to the rabbinical qualifications 
or religious inclination of those chosen (“ David Mes- 
ser Leon,” in “R. E. J.” xxiii. 185). 

The duties of the court rabbis consisted in lev ying 
the public taxes, in adjusting complaints brought 
by the aljamas or by individual members, or in 
bringing such complaints to a higher court, and, in 
cases of dispute. iu appointing the day yanim (magis- 


trates); they were, in short, to represent the aljamits - 


before the kings and to defend their interests. As 


in Castile, so also in Navarre—the chief rabbis were | 


appointed by the kings. The communal rabbi (* tal- 
mid hakam ”), who at times practised medicine, and 
who in Aragon was confirmed in his oflice by the 
kings, was expected to teach Talmud, Halakah, and 
IIaggadah, deliver Talmudic lectures, instruct the 
members of his congregation, and sometimes officiate 
as dayyan. The larger communities had several 
rabbis, also a bet din (corrupt Spanish, * hedines ") 

consisting of dayyanim, whom the 
Organiza- Christians called “rabbis.” At times 


tion. the arehbishops appointed or dis- 
; missed the rabbis and dayyanim of 
the aljamas within their archbishoprics, Thus 


Rabbi Zulema Alfahan was dismissed from his office 
by Archbishop Pedro of Toledo, and the Jatter’s 
physician was appointed in his place (1388), the ap- 
pointment being confirmed by the king (Rios, “Hist.” 
ii. 571 et seq., 590 et seq.). 

The Jewsof Castile had theirown judicial system. 
This fact gave them a certain independence and 
spared them many expenses and difficulties; nor 
were they obliged to trouble the Christian justices 
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with their quarrels. At various sessions of the 
Cortes, however, attempts were made to withdraw 
this privilege; the right to jurisdiction 

Restric- in criminal matters was withdrawn 

tions on from them in 1880; and in 1412 this was 
Autonomy. followed by the suspension, though for 

a short time only, of the right to ad- 
judicate civil cases. In the fifteenth century the Jews 
of Aragon likewise were deprived of independent 
jurisdiction; but even then the Christian alcaldes 
tried cases according to Jewish law. Whoever insti- 
tuted proceedings before a Christian judge—with the 
exception of cases referring to customs, etc.—was lia- 
bleto aheavy fine. The communities paid special at- 
tention to the suppression of the system of delation 
which had become wide-spread among the Spanish 
Jews (see Moser). The wealthy and influential 
members of the community often abused their 
powers by accusing coreligionists before the regents 
and grandees of the kingdom in order to gain special 
privileges or avoid taxation. 

The taxes imposed were many and heavy. Be- 
sides the taxes payable to the kings (the “cabeza, " 
“cena,” “yantar,” “servicio ”), the Jews were re- 
quired to pay tribute to their local administration, 
as well as to the archbishopsand the Church. These 
taxes were assessed, according to property and in- 
come, by trusted men appointed by the aljama, and 
they were levied collectively on each community ; 
small communities, or individual Jews, were con- 
sidered, for the purposes of taxation, as a part of the 
nearest larger community. In order to escape tax- 
ation many Jews procured from the kings, queens, 
or princes letters of exemption; others left the royal 
domains and settled elsewhere; while still others en- 
deavored to have their taxes reduced by threatening 
the tax-commissioners. The taxes on wine and 
meat (*almahona," “alcabala,” “gabela”), which 
articles were often subjected also to royal taxation, 
served to maintain the Talmud Torah and to pro- 
vide for the various needs of the community. 

The Spanish Jews differed but little from the 
Christian population with regard to customs and 
education. They were fond of luxury, and the 
women wore costly garments with long trains, also 

valuable jewelry; this tended to in- 

Culture crease the hatred of the populace to- 

and ward them. "They were quarrelsome 

Education. and inclined to robbery, aud often at- 

tacked and insulted one another even 

in their synagogues and praycr-houscs, frequently 

inflicting wounds with the rapier or sword which 
they were accustomed to carry. 

In their morals, and especially in regard to mar- 
ried life, the Jews maintained a loftier standard. 
With royal permission, however, à Jew might have 
two wives; and the Jews often won their wives in 
subtle ways, or through the agency of influcntial 
Christians, so that it became necessary to order 
that betrothals might take place only between adults, 
and with the express permission of the father or the 
brother of the bride. 

Following the custom prevailing within the 
Church, the Spanish Jews often imposed sentences 
of excommunication upon members of their congre- 
gations. The Karaite sect, which had won numer- 


ous adherents in Castile through the instrumentality 

of Cid ibn Altaras and which had its headquarters 

in Carrion and Burgos, was persecuted by Judah 

ben Joseph ibn Ezra of Granada, whom Alfonso 

VIII. had placed in command of Cala- 

Karaites travaafter his conquest of that city in 

in Spain. 1147; thirty years later Joseph ibn al- 

Fakhkhar (Farissol ?), who had great 

influence with Alfonso XI., succeeded in totally sup- 
pressing the sect. 

The first Spanish author to undertake a polemic 
against the Karaites was Judah ibn Balaam (“R. E. 
J.” xix. 206 e£ seg.). In Spain, for centuries an El 
Dorado for Jewish science, which had found there its 
most ardent cultivators, an inconceivable degree of 
ignorance of Jewish matters prevailed after the end 
of the fourteenth century. The Jews took up other 
studies; the number of schools was diminished; the 
children remained without education; and a great 
many adult Jews could not even read Hebrew. 
This ignorance did not fail to exert an influence 
upon the services, which were held according toa 
peculiar Spanish or Castilian ritual, in most points 
resembling the Aragonian. This ritual was simple 
and consistent, and it remained uninfluenced by the 
poets. M" 

The number of Jewish scholars and rabbis of dis- 
tinction was comparatively small during the fifteenth 
century. Talmudic study, once assiduously culti- 
vated in Toledo, Barcelona, Gerona, Monzon, aud 
other places, was then neglected, and the endeavors 
of Abraham Benveniste to reawaken an interest in 
Talmudic science were fruitless. The last rabbin- 
ical authority of Castile, likewise its last gaon, was 
Isaac Companton, among whose pupils were Isaac de 
Leon, Isaac A boab, and Samuel Alvalensi. The last 
preachers of renown were the religious philosopher 
Joseph ibn Shem-Tob, his son Shem-Tob, Joseph 
Albo, and Isaac Arama. i 

The position of the Jews of Spain was fairly fa- 
vorable in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
during the reigns of Henry IV. of Castile (1454-74) 
and John IL. of Aragon (1456-79). Wealthy con- 
verted Jews occupied prominent positions at both 

courts. King Henry appointed Diego 

In the Sec- Arias Davila as “contador mayor ” of 
ond Half the kingdom, and he employed as tax- 
of the farmers Davila’s Neo-Christian rela- 
Fifteenth tives, as well as several Jews, among 
Century. whom were Don Gaon (Chacon) of 
Vitoria, and Joseph and Moses Calés, 

Samuel Pachon, and Joseph ibn Ataf, all of Plasen- 
cia. The king, as well as the dukes and grandees, 
disregarded the various enactments of the Cortes 
which prohibited Jews from holding publie offices; 
even bishoprics employed Jews as tax-collectors, 


as, for example, R. Abraham Joseph Castellano and 
Moses of Briviesca. John II. and Henry IV. em- 


ployed Jews às body-physiciaus; the famous oculist 
Abiathar ibn Crescas served the former ruler; and 
Jacob ibn Nufiez, who, as * rab de la corte,” assessed 
and collected the taxes payable by the aljamas, was 
employed by the latter. | 
The principal Jewish communities existed in the 
smaller places. The community of Toledo, formerly 
the largest in Spain, had grown unimportant; so 
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had that of Hita. Many Jews lived in the vicinity 
of Madrid (where no regular community existed), in 
such small towns as Ocaña, Guadalajara, Almazan, 
Bentrago, and Alcala de Henares. The largest com- 
munities in Old Castile were those of Avila, Segovia, 
Soria, Aguilar del Campo, Herrera, Medina del 
Pomar, Calahorra, Villalon, Aranda, and Cuellar. 
Burgos had only a few Jews. The province of Es- 
tremadura was still thickly populated by them, com- 
paratively large communities existing in Caceres, 
Badajoz, Truxillo, Xerez, Medelin, and Plasencia. 
Very few Jews lived in Seville. while Galicia had 
but one aljama—in tlie seaport townof Coruña. In 
the former kingdom of Leon, on the other hand, the 
Jewish population was much larger, 

Spread among the most prominent communi- 
of the Jews ties being those of Zamora, Valladolid, 
in Spain. Mayorga, Medina del Campo, Sala- 
manca, Ponferrado, Bobadilla, Mad- 

rigal, and Ciudad Rodrigo. In 1874 the “servicio” 
taxes paid by all the Jews of Castile amounted to 
450,800 maravedis—an amount considerably less than 
that paid two centuries before. Asiu Castile so also 
in Aragon and Catalonia the number of Jews had 
greatly diminished. In the last-named place only 
onecommunity, that of Gerona, existed in 1488. Com- 
munities of medium size existed in Barbastro, Cala- 
tayud, Monzon, Saragossa, and Huesca; and smaller 


ones in Tausle, Jaca, Fraga, Egea de los Caballeros, 


Teruel, Almunca, and Alagon. Only a few Jews 
lived in Daroca (Rios, “ Hist.” iii. 81, 171, 590 et seq. ; 
“R. E. J.” xiv. 167 et seg. ; Grütz, * Gesch." viii. 214). 

When the various city administrations requested 
the Cortes held in 1462 to restrict the Jews in their 

intercourse with Christians the Jews 
The Cortes left the cities and settled in places 
of 1462. which were under the jurisdiction of 
the counts. The popular hatred to- 
ward the Jews was stirred anew by the fanaticism 
of the Franciscan friar Alfonso de Spina, the au- 
thor of “Fortalitium Fidei”: this friar, who held 
the same views as Paul de Burgos, was a sworn 
enemy of his former coreligionists. He incited the 
people against the Jews as well as against the Mara- 
nos, whom he called “Judios ocultos" to distinguish 
them from the “Judios publicos." In order to rouse 
the anger of the people he declared that the Jews 
were in the habit of killing Christian children. 
This accusation was readily believed by the credu- 
lous populace, and in Tavara, Toro, and Avila plays 
illustrating the supposed crime were written and 
acted. In Sepulvedo R. Solomon Pichon was ac- 
cused of the murder of a Christian boy, and in 
Medina del Campo Jews were murdered and burned 
under similar accusations. 

But the popular hatred toward the Neo-Christians 
exceeded that toward the professed Jews. In Toledo 
a bloody uprising against the Maranos took place in 
July, 1467, many being killed. On March 14, 1478, 


an outbreak occurred at Cordova, the houses of the 
Neo-Christians being invaded, plundered,and burned, 
and many of their inmates horribly butchered.* 

G. M. K. 


* Owing to the death of Dr. M. Kayserling before he had com- 
pleted this article, its continuation has been written by Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs. 


Thenceforward the history of the Jews in Spain is 
connected with the reciprocal relations of the “ con- 


versos" and the members of their families who had 
remained true to the old faith. The nobles of Spain 
found that they had only increased their difficulties 
by urging the conversion of the Jews, who remained 
as mucha close corporation in the new faith as they 
had been in the old, and gradually began to monopo- 


lize many of the offices of state, especially those con- 


nected with tax-farming. At the Cortes of Fraga 
(1460) large numbers of * conversos " attended, much 
to the dismay of the hidalgos. In 1465 a “ concor- 
dia” was imposed upon Henry IV. of Castile revi- 
ving all the former anti-Jewish regulations. So 
threatening did the prospects of the Jews become 
that in 1478 they offered to buy Gibraltar from 
this king: this offer was refused. 

As soon as the Catholic monarchs Ferdinand and 
Isabella ascended their respective thrones steps 
were taken to segregate the Jews both from the 
“conversos” and from their fellow countrymen. 
At the Cortes of Toledo, in 1480, all Jews were 
ordered to be separated in special “barrios.” and 
at the Cortes of Fraga, two years later, the same 
law was enforced in Navarre, where they were or- 
dered to be confined to the Jewries at night. The 
same year saw the establishment of the Inquisition 
in Spain, the main object of which was to deal with 
the "conversos? (see INQuisrrion). Though both 
monarchs were surrounded by Neo-Christians, such 
as Pedro de Caballeria and Luis de Santangel, and 
though Ferdinand was the grandson of a Jewess, 
he showed the greatest intolerance to Jews, whether 
converted or otherwise, commanding all * conversos ” 
to reconcile themselves with the Inquisition by the 
end of 1484, and obtaining a bull from Innocent 
VIII. ordering all Christian princes to restore all 
fugitive “conversos” to the Inquisition of Spain. 
One of the reasons for the increased rigor of the 
Catholic monarchs was the disappearance of the fear 
of any united action by Jews and Moors, the king- 
dom of Granada being at its last gasp. Yet these 
rwers had the duplicity to promise to continue to 
the Jews of the Moorish kingdom all rights that they 
then possessed there if they would assist the Span- 
iards in overthrowing the existing rule. This 
promise was dated Feb. 11, 1490, only two years 
before it was publicly repudiated by the decree of 
expulsion. See FERDINAND AND IÍSABELLA. 

Several months after the fall of Granada an edict 
of expulsion was issued against the Jews of Spain 
by Ferdinand and Isabella (March 31, 1492). It 
ordered all Jews and Jewesses of whatever age to 
leave the kingdom by the last day of July, but per- 
mitted them to remove their property provided it 

was not in gold, silver, or money. The 

Edict of reason alleged for this action in the 
Expulsion. preamble of the edict was the relapse 

l of so many “conversos,” owing to the 
proximity of unconverted Jews who seduced them 
from Christianity and kept alive in them the knowl- 
edge and practises of Judaism. No other motive is 
assigned, and there is no doubt that the religious mo- 
tive was the main one. It is claimed that Don 
Isaac Abravanel, who had previously ransomed 480 
Jewish Moriscos of Malaga from the Catholic mon- 
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archs by a payment of 20,000 doubloons, now offered - 


them 600,000 crowns for the revocation of the edict. 
It is said also that Ferdinand hesitated, but was pre- 
vented from accepting the offer by Torquemada, the 
grand inquisitor, who dashed into the royal presence 
and, throwing a crucifix down before the king and 
queen, asked whether, like Judas, they would betray 
their Lord for money. Whatever may be the truth 
of this story, there were no signs of relaxation shown 
by the court, and the Jews of Spain made prepara- 
tions for exile. In some cases, as at Vitoria, they 
took steps to prevent the desecration of the graves 
of their kindred by presenting the cemetery to 
the municipality—a precaution not unjustified, as 
the Jewish cemetery of Seville was later ravaged 
by the people. The members of the Jewish com- 
munity of Segovia passed the last three days of their 
stay in the city in the Jewish cemetery, fasting 
and wailing over being parted from their beloved 
dead. | 

The number of those who were thus driven from 
Spain has been differently estimated by various ob- 
servers and historians. Mariana, in his history of 
Spain, claims as many as 800,000. Isidore Loeb, 
in a special study of the subject in the 7 Revue 
des Etudes Juives” (xiv. 162-183), re- 


Number duces the actual nuniber of emigrants 
. of to 165,000. Bernaldez gives details of 


the Exiles. about 100,000 who went from Spain 

to Portugal: 3,000 from Benevente to 
Braganza; 30,000 from Zamora to Miranda; 35,000 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to Villar; 15,000 from Miranda 
de Alcantara to Marbao; and 10,000 from Badajoz 
to Yelves. According to the same observer, there 
were altogether 160,000 Jews in Aragon and Castile. 
Abraham Zacuto reckons those who went to Portu- 
gal at 120,000. -Lindo asserts that 1,500 families of 
Jewish Moriscos from the kingdom of Granada were 
the first to leave the country. It may be of interest 
to give the following estimates of Loeb’s of the 
numbers of those who were in- Spain before the 
expulsion and of those who emigrated to different 
parts of the world: 


B02) bt sse eo oe ooeessesoereeseeteereerernrs Sees. 10,000 
America ..... Pas ise ERE Ea Dade oon nd ea io a a A s 5,000 
EQypt ccc cece cece ehh hne 2,000 
France and Italy...... cece cece cence ener eeereees 12,000 
Holland........eeeeeeeeeee hohen 25,000 
MOrOCCO. ennt m 20,000 
Turkey in Europe... mnn 90,000 
Elsewhere........eeeeeeee nenne hn 1,000 
Total emigrated..... EEEE E E E EE 165,000 
Baptized ....-.. cece eee eee nnn ja epic edad 50,000 
Died on the journey... I 20,000 
Total in Spain in 1492. ......... see cece eee 235,000 


These estimates must be regarded as a minimum; 
it is probable that at least 200,000 fled the coun- 
try, leaving behind them their dead and a large 
. number of relatives who had been forced by circum- 
stances to conceal their religion and to adopt the 
dominant creed. About 12,000 appear to have en- 
tered Navarre, where they were allowed to remain 
for a short time only. The ports of Cartagena, 
Valencia, and Barcelona were provided by Ferdinand 
with ships to take the fugitives where they would; 
but the Jews often found difficulty in landing, owing 
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to disease breaking out among them while on board 
ship. Thus at Fez the Moors refused to receive 
them, and they were obliged to roam in an open 
plain, where many of them died from hunger; the 
rest in despair returned to Spain and were baptized. 
Nine crowded vessels arrived at Naples and commu- 
nicated pestilence. At Genoa they were only al- 
lowed to land provided they received baptism. 
Those who were fortunate enough to reach Turkey 
had a better fate, the sultan Salim expressing his 
gratitude to Ferdinand for sending him some of his 
best subjects. l 

The history of the Jews henceforth in Spain is 
that of the Maranos, whose numbers, as has been 
shown, had been increased by no less than 50,000 
during the period of expulsion. As Spain got pos- 
session of the New World, the Maranos attempted 
to find a refuge from the Inquisition 
in both the East and the West Indies, 
where they often came in contact with 
relatives who had remained true to 
their faith, or had become reconverted in Holland 
or elsewhere. - These formed business alliances with 
their relatives remaining in Spain, so that a large 
portion of the shipping and importing industry 
of that country fell into the hands of the Maranos 
and their Jewish relatives elsewhere. The wealth 
thus acquired was often sequestrated into the coffers 
of the Inquisition ; but this treatment led to reprisals 
on the part of the Maranos abroad, and there can be 
no doubt that the decline of Spanish commerce in 
the seventeenth century was due in large measure 
to the activities of the Maranos of Holand, Italy, 
and England, who diverted trade from Spain to 
those countries. When Spain was at war with any 
of these countries Jewish intermediation was utilized 
to obtain knowledge of Spanish naval activity (see 
INTELLIGENCERS; MARANOS). 

In this indirect way the Maranos, who had been 
the occasion of the expulsion, became a Nemesis to 
the Spanish kingdom. It is, however, incorrect to 
suppose, as is usually done, that the immediate re- 
sults of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain were 
disastrous either to the commerce or to the power of 
the Iberian kingdom. So far from this being the 
case, Spain rose to its greatest height immediately 
after the expulsion of the Jews, the century suc- 
ceeding that event culminating in the world-power. 
of Philip IL, who in 1580 was ruler of the New 
World, of the Spanish Netherlands, and of Portu- 
gal, as wellas of Spain. The intellectual loss was 
perhaps more direct. A large number of Spanish 
poets and other Jewish writers and thinkers who 
traced their origin from the exile were lost to 
Spain, including men like Spinoza, De Silva, Ma- 
nasseh b. Israel, the Disraelis, and the Montefiores. 

When Spain became a republic in 1858, a repeal 
of the edict of expulsion was secured from Gen- 
eral Prim through the influence of H. Guedalla 
of London, and Jews were permitted to tread once 
more upon Spanish soil. Very few of them have 
availed themselves of this privilege, a small con- 
eregation at Madrid being the chief sign of renewed 
life. Even at the present day in Spain Jews are not 


The 
Maranos. 


allowed to have any public building in which to 
hold their religious services. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: On the general bibliography of the history of 
the Jews of Spain see Jacobs, Sources of Spanish Jewish 
History, pp. 213-244. There are three general histories : that 
of Lindo, History of the Jews of Spain and Port ugal, Lon- 
don, 1848, founded to some extent on original researches in the 
archives; Amador de los Rios, Historia Social, Politica y 
Religiosa de los Judios de Españia y Portugal, Madrid, 1875- 
1876 ; and M. Kayserling, Die Juden in Navarra, Berlin, 1861, 
the latter only the beginning of a general treatment which was 
to have included all the separate states of Spain. Itis founded 
mainly on Yanguas, Diccionario, Pamplona, 1842. Amador 
de los Rios' history is based mainly on the chronicles of Ayala 
and Balaguer and on local histories like those of Ascolono of 
Valencia, Zufliga of Seville, Ximena of J aen, and Landazuri of 
Vitoria. Much material is contained in the published trans- 
actions of the Cortes, as well as in the fueros. Fidel Fita, in 
the Boletin de lt Real Academia dela H istoria, Madrid, 
1882-97, has published much from manuscript sources, and 
some of his writings have been republished under the title 
Historia Hebrea, Madrid, 1888. The Jews of Aragon are best 
described in Balaguer, Historia de Cataluña. Much mate- 
rial exists also in the works of Jewish chroniclers like J oseph 
Cohen and Solomon ibn Verga, as well as in Usque. 

The chief sources for the persecutions of 1391 are: Ayala, 
Cronica dc D. Enrique III.; Zuñiga, Anales Ecclesias- 
ticos de Sevilla (contemporary chronicles); Shebet Yehu- 


dah, Nos. 27, 48; Crescas letter in Appendix to ib., ed. 


Wiener; Estvigo de los Juderias Catalanes en 1391, Relacion 
Contemporanea, in F. Fita, La Españia Hebrea., i. 106 et seq. : 
Vicente Boix, Historia de la Ciudad de Valencia, i. 440 et 
seg.: Rios, Hist. ii. 355 et seq., 595 et seq.; Henry C. Lea, Fer- 
rand Martinez and the AMassacres of 1391, in American 
Hist. Review, i. 215 ct seq.: Grütz, Gesch. viii. 62 et seq. 
J 
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SPALATO (SPALATRO): Commercial port 
of Dalmatia, and a city of note since the days of the 
Roman empire. Its carliest Hebrew inhabitants 
were immigrants from the Turkish provinces of 
Servia and Rumania; but many years passed before 
a Jewish community was established at Spalato. 
Eventually, however, when Jewish exiles settled 
there in numbers after the expulsion from Spain, 
the port contained the most important community 
in Dalmatia. It maintained relations with the Jews 
of Africa and Turkey, as well as with those on 
the eastern coast of the Italian peninsula, particu- 
larly with the Jews of Venice, Ancona, and Brindisi. 
The Spalato Jews were highly favored by the Vene- 
tian republic, local trade and finance being almost 
entirely in their hands. Among the noted Jewish 
families were those of Pardo and Macchiero. 

The community possesses an ancient and beauti- 
ful synagogue, aud has always had a cemetery of 
its own. Its benevolent societies have been numer- 
ous, and it has been governed by several rabbis of 
wide reputation. The Jews of Spalato now (1905), 
however, are seattered throughout Messina and 
Triest, and in various parts of the kingdom of Italy ; 
and the community is in a state of decline. 

S. V. C. 


SPANIER, MEYER: German educationist 
and writer; born at Wunstorf, Hanover, Nov. 1, 
1864; studied philosophy and Germanic philology 
at Heidelberg (Ph.D. 1894). For some years he 
acted as teacher in various schools in Altona and 
Hamburg, and in 1900 he was called to Münster, 
Westphalia, as director of the Jewish teachers? sem- 
inary there. Besides many scientific articles in vari- 
ous periodicals Spanier has published the following 
works: “Thomas Murner’s Narrenbeschworung ” 
(Halle, 1894), with introduction, notes, and glossary ; 
"Vom Alten und Modernen Sturm und Drang " 
(Berlin, 1896); * Künstlerischer Bilderschmuck für 
Schulen " (Leipsic, 1897; 3d ed. 1902); and “Gustav 
Falke als Lyriker” (Hamburg, 1900). > 
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SPARROW: Rendering given in the English 
versions (Ps. Ixxxiv. 4 [A. V. 3], cii. 8 [A. V. T]) 
for the word * zippor," which denotes birds in gen- 
eral, but is used especially of small passerine birds. 
Four species of sparrow are very numerous in 
Palestine. Tristram identifies the Sparrow of Ps. 
cii. 8 with the Monticola cyanus, or blue thrush, 
from its habit of sitting solitary or in pairs on pro- 
jecting ledges or on some other conspicuous perch. 
In the Talmud *zippor" is a generic name, always 
designating a clean bird (comp. Hul. 139b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 200; Lewysohn, Zo- 

ologie des Talmuds, p. 187. 

E. G. H. I. M. C. 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE: Proceeding by 
which a court compels an obligor to carry out his 
contract rather than make him pay damages in 
money for the breach of it. In English-American: 
law the phrase is used almost exclusively in refer- 
ence to a contract to convey land at a future time or 
upon compliance with given terms. Rabbinical law 
was well acquainted with methods for compelling 
a defendant to obey decrees, and the phrase “ they 
compel him ” (nix 5123) is often found in the Mish- 
nah. The compulsion might be by excommunica- 
tion, by imprisonment, or by flogging: there are, 
for instance, circumstances under which a man 
might be compelled to give a bill of divorce to his 
wife (Ket. vii. 10), But compulsion might not be 
applied to enforce a contract to convey or to buy 
land, or to complete a purchase or sale of anything 
in the future, because all such contracts were held 
to be void. There might be an action for not build- 
ing or conveying a house, or for not transferring a 
garden of given dimensions (see SALE OF LANDS), 
which action would sound in damages; but there was 
no remedy, even in damages, for failure to sell or 
convey a specified house or lot; and the more efficient 
remedy of specific performance was out of the ques- 
tion. The codes (“ Yad,” Mekirah, i.; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 189), at the very opening 
of the chapters on purchase'and sale, declare that, 
unless title (“kinyan”) has been conferred in the 
manner proper to each kind of property (see ALIEN- 
ATION), either party to a contract may recede there- 
from (lit. “turn back”). B. M. iv. land the Ge- 
mara commenting thereon are conclusive for this 
position, 

Ww. B. L. N. D. 

SPECTOR, MORDECAI: Russian Judæo.- 
German writer; born at Uman, government of Kiev, 
May 5, 1859. His earlier education was in the Ha- 
sidic spirit, and this made it possible for him after- 
warl to write for both Hasidim and Mitnaggedim 
without any prejudice against either. From 1874 
to 1877 he studied secular sciences under Colonel 
Winde, superintendent of government buildings in 
the districtof Uman. In 1878 he made the acquaint- 
ance of Eliezer Zweifel, who encouraged him to 
write novels in the Judæo-German dialect, the first 
of these, “A Roman Ohn Liebe,” appearing in the 
“ Volksblatt” of 1888; and in 1884 he was called 
to St. Petersburg by Zederbaum as associate edi- 
tor of the “ Volksblatt.” Besides numerous feuille- 
tons which he contributed to this paper, he pub- 
lished several novels in book form; one of these, 
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entitled “Der Yiidisher Muzhik,” aims at promo- 
ting agricultural pursuits among the Jews. The 
« Volksblatt” changed hands in 1887, whereupon 
Spector settled in Warsaw, where he founded the 
“ Hausfreund ” and the “ Familienfreund.” To both 
of these periodicals Spector contributed extensively, 
writing under his real name, as well as under the 
pseudonyms “ Emes” and * Emeser Lamed vovnik.” 

Spector has: enriched Judso-German literature 
with numerous novels which have appeared in vari- 
ous periodicals. One of these, “Der Vetter,” was 
afterward translated into Polish and published in 
the “Israclita.” In the first two volumes of the 
“ Hausfreund,? Spector published à collection of 
2.050 Jewish proverbs, alphabetically arranged. 
He also essayed writing in Hebrew, in which lan- 
guage he published “ Otot u-Mofetim” (Warsaw, 
1887), a reply to attacks made against him by Zeder- 
baum in * Ha-Meliz "; and “ Ha-Man‘alim ha-Risho- 
nim” (in Meisach's “Gan Perahim," 1890, ii. 116 
et seg.), a tale of Jewish life. 
Some of his sketches depict 
the life of the middle classes, 
but more often he occupies 
himself with the artisans of 
the small towns who have — 
not received a modern educa- 
tion. Spector isa dispassion- 
ate writer, who calmly ob- 
serves the miseries of the 
Jewish masses, and endeavors 
to aid them without attack- 
ing their oppressors. His 
style is simple but graphic, 
and his writings are very 
popular. 

Spector’s wife (the daugh- 
ter of Abraham Shalom Fried- 
berg) whom he married in 
1886, also is a clever Judæo- 
German writer. Under the 
pseudonym Isabella she has 
published in the “ Haus- 
freund ” and in the “Jüdische 
Bibliothek” some novels in 
which she points out the danger of superticialness 
in education, and ridicules the idea of assimilation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 80: L. Wiener, 

Viddish Literature, pp. 177 et seq., New York, 1899; Zeitlin, 

Bibi. Post-Mendels. p. 376, 

E. C. M. SEL. 

SPEETH, JOHANN PETER. See SPAETH, 
JONANN PETER. 


SPEKTOR, ISAAC ELHANAN: Russian 
rabbi and author; born at Rosh, government of 
Grodno, 1817; died at Kovno March 6, 1896. His 
father, Israel Issar, who was rabbi of Rosh and had 
a leaning toward Hasidism, was his first teacher. 
Young Isaac Elhanan made remarkable progress in 
his Talmudical studies, and was soon famous as an 
««iluj,” or prodigy. At the age of thirteen he mar- 
ried, and settled with his wife’s parents in Vilkovisk, 
where he remained for six years. : He was forashort 
time the pupil of R. Elijah Schick; and later he 
studied under Benjamin Diskin, rabbi of Vilkovisk, 
who, much impressed by his agreeable manners and 
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great ability, accepted him asa pupil and as the fel- 
low student of his son Joshua Lob Diskin, after- 
ward rabbi of Brisk. Spektor received his ^semi- 
kah," orordination, from Benjamin Diskin and from 
R. Isaac Haber of Tiktin (later of Suwalki) The 
300 rubles which his wife had brought him as dowry 
having been lost through the bankruptcy of his 

debtor, Spektor, being unable to rely 


Early any longer on his father-in-law for 
Struggles. support, became in 1837 rabbi of the 


smalladjacent town of Sabelin, with a 
weekly salary of five Polish gulden. He remained 
there in great poverty for about two years, when 
he went to Karlin and introduced himself to R. 
Jacob of that town (author of * Mishkenot Ya‘a- 
kob ?), then considered one of the foremost rabbis of 
Russia. Jacob was so favorably impressed by the 
extensive learning and the carefulness of the young 
man that he recommended him to the first commu- 
nity desiring a rabbi, namely, that of Baresa, where 
the salary was one ruble a 
week. Spektor cntered upon 
his new charge in 1889, and 
made rapid progress. A dis- 
pute which he had with 
Rabbi Isaac of Shavel con- 
cerning the formula of a docu- 
ment relating to divorceended 
when Isaac, who was much 
older and better known than 
Spektor, acknowledged the 
latter to be in the right. 

In 1846 Spektor was chosen 
rabbi of: Nishvez, govern- 
ment of Minsk; but the com- 
munity of Baresa was un- 
willing to let him go, and he 
was obliged to leave the town 
at night. The salary of his 
new position, four rubles a 
week, was a munificent one 
for those days; and at first 
many of the older members 
of the community objected 
to so young a rabbi. After 
he had become known, however, his popularity 
was such that when he decided to accepi the rab- 
binate of Novohrodok (government of Kovno), 
whose community had exonerated him of a false 
charge made against him by an informer of Nishvez, 

the people of. the latter town wished 
Rabbinical to restrain him; and he had to Jeave 
Positions. it, as he had left Baresa, stealthily at 

night. He went to Novohrodok in 
May, 1851, and remained there until the same month 
in 1864, when he accepted the rabbinate of Kovno, 
which he occupied until his death. 

Spektor was an indefatigable worker; and in the 
last forty years of his life, when he was steadily be- 
coming more generally recognized as the foremost 
rabbinical authority in Russia, he maintained a large 
correspondence with rabbis, communities, philan- 
thropists, and representative men in many parts of 
the world, who sought his advice and instruction on 
all conceivable subjects relating to Jews and Juda- 
ism. He carly began to take an interest in general 


Rabinovich; and Hirsch Rabinovich, who was 
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Jewish affairs; and his sound reasoning, his liberal 
views, and his love of peace combined to establish 
him as one of the great leaders of Russian Jewry. In 
1857 he was the youngest member of a committee of 
rabbis chosen to regulate the Management of the 
yeshibah of VoLozmnrw. Ten years later he settled a 
quarrei which threatened to ruin the yeshibah of Mir. 
In 1868 he stood at the head of acommittee to help 
the poor during a drought which almost produced 
à famine; and he allowed as a temporary meas- 
ure the use of peas and beans in the Passover 
of that year. In 1875 he decided against the use 
of *"etrogim ? (citrons) from Corfu, because of 
the exorbitant price to which they had risen, In 
1879 he arranged, through Prof. A. Harkavy, his 
former pupil, that three rabbis, Reuben of Düna- 
burg, Lipa Boslansky of Mir, and Elijah Elie- 
zer Grodzenski of Wilna, should be added to the 
oflicial rabbinical commission, which had thitherto 
consisted entirely of men of affairs and secular 
scholars. 

Twice Spektor visited St. Petersburg to take part 
in the conferences held there to consider the situa- 
tion of the Jews after the riots of 1881. During 
his second visit, in the summer of 1882, Kovno was 

partly destroyed by fire; and Spektor 
Relations collected in the capital a Jarge sum for 
with the those who had been ruined by the con- 
Russian  flagration. He succeeded in his oppo- 
Govern- sition to the proposed establishment of 


(1905) holds. An only dau 
died at an early age in 1876, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacob ha-Levi Lipschitz (Spektor’s secretary for 


twenty-six years), Toledot Y'izhalt, Warsaw, 1897 (in Yiddish, 
Gaon Yizhak, Wima, 1899): Der Israelit, Mayence, 1897 


ghter, named Rachel, 


Wilna, 1901; Eliezer Hilel Aronson. Erez ba-Lebanon, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1870; Rosenfeld, Sha'at ha-Kosher, 
in Alviasaf, 5659 (1899), pp. 71-80. 

E. C. | P. Wr. 


SPELL. See INCANTATION. 


SPERLING, JACOB HIRSCH: Austrian 

teacher of religion at the Jewish school and the Ger- 
man gymnasium in Lemberg, where he was born.in 
1887; died Dec., 1899. He supported the Haskalah 
movement in Galicia and was a gifted N eo-Hebrew 
poet. He has been associated with the periodicals 
“Shomer Ziyyon,” “Kokebe Yizhak,” *Ha-'bri," 
“ Ha-Shahar,” and * Ozar ha-Sifrut,” was coeditor of 
the *Jüdische Presse” and the * Neuzeit," and was 
the founder of the societies Ahawah we-Haskalah and 
Shomer Yisrael in Lemberg. In addition to minor 
writings he has published the following: * Hazzalat 
Melek ” (Lemberg, 1854), a poem on the occasion of 
Emperor Francis J oseph’s escape from an assas- 
sin; “Hamishshah Ketarim ” (čb. 1871), containing 
five poems; * Hokmat Shelomoh ” (20. 1878), a biog- 
raphy, in verse, of S. L. hapoport; and * Horodot, ? 
àn epic poem in five cantos (published in * Ozar ha- 
Sifrut," 1887). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 115-116, War- 


ment. a new rabbinical school on the plan of saw, 1590; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 376, ma 5 
those in Wilna and Jitomir; but he i ed. 


failed in his attempt to induce tho goverument to 

recognize as the real head of the Jewish communi- 

ties the synagogue rabbi instead of the government 
abbi, who was in reality only a civil functionary 
and a layman. 

In 1889 Spektor was elected an honorary member 
of the Society for the Promotion of Culture Among 
the Jews of Russia; and in the same year he de- 
clared himself emphatically opposed to the proposed 
celebration of his rabbinical jubilee. His efforts to 
save the yeshibah of Volozhin from being closed by 
the government proved unsuccessful, but his spon- 
sorship of the institution known as “ Kovnoer Peru- 
shim” assisted to provide a substitute. He corre- 
Sponded with the leading rabbis of western Europe, 
and was the anonymous friend who induced Samson 
haphael Hirsch to write *Ueber die Beziehung des 
Talmuds zum Judenthum." In his later years he 
was revered by the Jews of Russia: and his death 
caused mourning in Orthodox communities through- 
out the world. 

Spektor was the author of the following works, 
which are considered authoritative by rabbinical 
scholars: “Be’er Yizhak" (Königsberg, 1858), re- 
sponsa; “Nahal Yizhak ” (parti., Wilna, 1872; part 
ii., $5. 1884), on parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat; “ ‘En Yizhak ” (part i., Wilna, 1889; part 
ji., 2b. 1895). | 

R. Isaac Elhanan had three sons: Hayyim, who 
was the son-in-law of R. J oseph Bóhmer of Slutzk, 
and died in Kovno in 1874, aged forty; Benjamin 


SPEYER (Hebrew, NTAVN, NOU, NY "Dp: 
Bishopric of Rhenish Bavaria. The first mention of 
a Jewish community in Speyer occurs during the 
episcopate of Bishop Rüdiger, who officiated from 
1073 to 1090. He admitted several Jewish refugees, 
and assigned them, together with the Jews already 

settled there, a Special quarter, which 
The Jewish he enclosed with a wall for the sake 
Quarter. of protection. This quarter consisted 
of a hill and a valley outside the 
city proper. In order further fo protect the Jews, 
he granted them, on Sept. 13, 1084, a special privi- . 
lege on condition that they should pay 84 pounds of 
Speyer money annually to the cloisters. The Jews 
were also allowed to trade in the harbor in all kinds. 
of goods, and to exchange gold and silvor; they 
received as their special property a burial-ground 
from the estates of the Church; the chief rabbi 
was given absolute jurisdiction in all cases arising 
among them; and they were permitted to hire Chris- 
tian servants and nurses, and to sell to Christians 
such meat as they themselves did not use. 

Henry III. confirmed (Feb. 19, 1090) and even 
extended grants which had been made to the Jews, 
in particular to Judah ben Kalonymus, David ben 
Meshullam, and Moses ben Ghutiel (Jekuthiel), The 
forcible baptism of any of the children of those 
specifically mentioned was made punishable by a. 
fine of twelve pounds gold, while the baptism of a 
heathen slave entailed a tine of three pounds silver 
and the return of theslave to his owner. The Jews. 
in general were forbidden to purchase Christian 
Slaves. It was enacted that in suits at law a Jewish 
witness might not be subjected to the ordeal of red- 


maggid or preacher of Wilna, and later succeeded 
his father as rabbi of Kovno, which position he still 
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hot iron or of water or to exceptionally harsh im- 


prisonment. Violation of these decrees was declared 
punishable by a fine of three pounds 

The silver. For injuries to a Jew not re- 
Charter. sulting in death a fine of one pound 


gold wasimpesed. Ifthe guilty person 
was unable to pay the fine, his eyes were to be put 
out and his right hand cut off. In proceedings 
against Jews the Jew bishop or the bishop of the 
diocese was to preside. This privilege was signed 
by the emperor himself. But neither the original 
charter nor its reenactment proved sufficient to 
afford the Jews adequate protection. ` 
In 1096 Speyer was the very first town in which 
Jews suffered at the hands of the Crusaders, eleven 
being slain (“Ben Chananja,” 1864, No. 5; comp. 
Salfeld, “Martyrologium,” p. 102). Of the Jews 
who escaped some sought refuge in the king’s 


palace; others were protected by. Bishop John 
(1090-1104) in the cathedral, The in- 

The stigators of the riot were caught and 
Crusades. executed. During the Second Cru- 


sade (1146) a fresh butchery occurred 
in the city, in which not only laymen but also mem- 
bers of the clergy took part. For this affair Bishop 
Günther received a letter of reproach from Bernard 
of Clairvaux. Among the martyrs who suffered 
death on this occasion was à woman named Minna, 
whose ears and tongue were cut off because she re- 
fused to submit to baptism (1146). 

Still worse were the excesses which took place 
fifty years later. During the rule of Bishop Otto 
(1195), a Christian having been found murdered out- 
side the city walls, the Jews were relentlessly perse- 
cuted. The corpse of therecently murdered dau gh- 
ter of Rabbi Isaac bar Asher ha-Levi was disinterred 
and hanged in the market-place, a mouse being 
fastened to her hair; and only by paying a large 
sum of money did the father succeed in redeem- 
ing the body. On the following day the rabbi 
himself and eight other persons were murdered. 
Many Jews sought refuge on the high balcony of 
the synagogue, pulling the ladder up after their 
ascent; in this terrible position they were forced to 
remain until R. Hezekiah ben Reuben of Boppard 
and R. Moses ben Joseph ha-Kohen effected their 
release by paying an enormous ransom. The Jews 
thereupon fled in the darkness of night; and their 
houses were plundered and burned. But when Em- 
peror Henry VI. returned from Apulia the murder- 
ers were compelled to pay damages to him as well 
as to the Jews, In 1982 the Jews were accused by 
 Herbord, Ritter von der Ohm, of having murdered 
his grandson, and such à storm of rage broke out 
against them that Bishop Werner found himself 
compelled to lay the matter before the provincial 
synod of Aschaffenburg (Sept. $). A direct account 
of these proccedings is not available, but in the fol- 
lowing year (1283) Emperor Rudolph approved the 
decision reached, and ordered that all the property 
taken from the Jews should revert to the royal 
treasury. The persecution continued unabated, 
however, wherefore the Jews of Speyer decided to 
emigrate to the Holy Land; a few of them succeeded 
in carrying out this resolve, whereupon their prop- 
erty was confiscated. On June 24, 1291, Emperor 
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Rudolph issued an order requiring the Jews of 
Speyer to maintain by extra taxes the newly estab- 
lished Fort Landau and the militia garrisoned there. 
Bishop Gerhard sold the Jewish taxes of Landau to 
a citizen of that place (1854) The government 
taxes payable by the Jews of Speyer were conveyed 
on June 22, 1298, to the city for such a period 
as might be necessary to complete payment for the 
damage done by the imperial troops on their march 
through the city from Alsace. A document of May 
13, 1318, has been preserved which ordered that in 
case the Jews refused to pay the sum of 1,500 
pounds heller, which they had promised the emperor, 
the city council should have the right to pawn their 
property and to force them to payment through 
imprisonment; if any of them should succeed in 
escaping, the council might admit others as citizens 
in their places, as also in the places of such as pro- 
tested against payment. 

Ludwig the Bavarian utilized the Jewish ceme- 
tery at Speyer, which was surrounded by strong 
walls, as a fortification against Duke Leopold of 

Austria, who was pursuing him. Only 
The thirteen tombstones from this ceme- 
Cemetery. tery have been preserved, the oldest 
of which dates from 1145; the others 
were used by the city until quite recent times for 
building purposes. The use which Bishop Enricho 
made of the Jewish taxes caused a complaint to be 
brought against him by the entire diocese, which . 
accused him (1890) of subsisting solely on the usury 
of the Jews. Bishop Gerhard of Ehrenburg induced 
Ludwig the Bavarian to issue two decrees: (1) ad- 
mitting six more Jewsto the city and appropriating 
their taxes for the good of the diocese (June 2, 1987); 
(2) imposing taxes not only on the Jews of Speyer, 
but also on those of Landau, Lauterburg, Deides- 
heim, Bruchsal, Waibstadt, and Udenheim (Nov. 15, 
1837). These taxes were collected by Gerhard until 
1348, the city of Speyer paying 600 pounds heller 
for protection and in direct taxes, while the other 
towns contributed tlie sum of 700 pounds. 

A great calamity befell the Jews in Easter week, 
1843, when the body of a Christian named Ludwig 
was found. A large number of Jews were cap- 
tured, tortured, and burned at the stake. On March 
11, 1844, the citizens requested the king's permis- 
sion to confiscate the houses of the Jews for the. 
benefit of the city; and this request was granted. 
The Black Death (1948-50) was fateful also for the 

i Jews of Speyer. On Jan. 22, 1849, 

The Black nearly all the Jews, among whom was 
Death. Rabbi Eliakim, retired to their houses, 
set fire to them, and perished in the 

flames. The corpses of those who had been burned 
or murdered were left in the streets so long that the 
citizens were obliged to pack them in empty wine- 
casks and throw them into the Rhine. The whole 
Jewish quarter was thereupon closed, servauts being 
detailed to collect any treasure that might be found. 
The houses were torn down and the materials used 
to repair the city walls; and all money found was 
turned into the municipal treasury. The few Jew- 
ish families which escaped fled to Heidelberg and 
Sinzheim. When Emperor Charles IV. visited 


Speyer and inquired into these occurrences, the citi- 
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zens succeeded in convincing him of their inno- 
cence; and on March 29, 1349, the emperor issued a 
decree exoncrating the citizensand declaring all the 
property of the Jews to belong to the city. If the 
latter at any time readmitted Jews, the former were 
lo become the absolute property of the munici- 
pality. | 
Within a short time the Jews were permitted to 
return to Speyer; and though in 1353 they were 
agaln expelled from the city, their 
Expulsion houses being distributed among the 
and citizens and their cemetery planted 
Return. with corn, in the following year they 
were once more readmitted, and were 
assigned, quarters between the Webergasse and 
the school-building. On Dec. 24, 1354, they were 
allowed to use their synagogue and school, as well 
as part of their cemetery; and their * Dantzhus ” or 
“Brutehus” was given back to them. Ten years 
later Bishop Adolph borrowed the sum of 800 gulden 
from the Jews, paying them a weekly interest of 
one Strasburg pfennig. When Nicolaus succeeded 
to the bishopric (1890) he granted the Jews permis- 
sion to settle in any city within the diocese on pay- 
ment of a yearly tribute of 15 gulden. Of the in- 


come thus derived one-half went to the garrison and - 


the remaining half to the diocese. In 1894 King 
Wenceslaus renewed the decree which declared the 
Jews to be the property of the city. 

From 1405 to 1421 the Jews were entirely excluded 
from the city. But that they were soon readmitted 
is evident from the fact that on Feb. 11, 1481, King 
Sigismund granted them a privilege ordering that 
any complaint broughtagainst them should be heard 
only before the municipal court. Four years later, 
however, the authorities had to yield tothe demands 
of the citizens, and the following decree of expul- 
sion was issued on May 5, 1435: 


"The council is compelled to banish the Jews: but it has no 

designs upon their lives or their property: it 

Final only revokes their rights of citizenship and of 

Expulsion. settlement. Until Nov. 11 they are at liberty 

to go.whither they please with all their prop- 

erty, and in the meantime they may make final disposition of 
their business affairs." 


For a long time after the Jews left Speyer in com- 
pliance with this decree, no organized community 
existed within the limits of the city, although indi 
vidual Jews scttied there before twenty vears had 
passed. 

Formerly it was the custom that upon tlie entry 
into the city of a new bishop the Jews should meet 
him in procession and present him with a gift; and 
this eustom was observed by the Jews of Landau on 
March 27, 1439, upon the entry of Dishop Reinhard, 
and in Oct., 1429, on the entry of John II. After 
the lapse of many years this custom fell into disuse. 
The taxes levied upon the Jews of the diocese were 
constantly increased; thus, in the years 1464-78, 
under Bishop Mathias, the Jews of Landau were re- 
quired to make an annual payment of 120 pounds 
heller for the right of retaining their ghetto. The 
same bishop ordered ail the Jews of his diocese to 


Submit to baptism, and upon their refusal to com- 


ply he issued (Oct. 21, 1468) a decree containing, 


among others, the following provisions: All male 


Jews over five years old were required to wear on 
their breasts, asa distinctive badge, a piece of yellow 
cloth in the shape of a wheel; all Jew- 

Restric- esses of similar age, two blue stripes on 

tions. their veils. Jews might take no part in 
public gatherings or entertainments; 
they might keep no Christian servants; nor might 
they have schools or synagogues of their own. They . 
might not occupy dwellings in various portions of 
the city, but should live close together; on high 
Christian festivals they were not to appear upon the 
Streets; and they were forbidden to engage in mone- 
tary transactions. Any person violating these rules 
was to besummoned before the bishop at Udenheim. 
This decree was renewed by that prelate on Dec. 
24, 1468, and Dec. 30, 1479. The only modification 
which the Jews, by gifts of money, succeeded in 
securing was the permission to have one synagogue 
in cach town, this concession being granted by the 
bishop in 1469. The number of Jewish families in 
Speyer at this period, according to the testimony of 
Schudt (“Jüdische Merckwürdigkeiten," i. 440), did 
not exceed ten. 

For the following two centuries the internal affairs 
of the Jews were administered by the rabbi of 

Worms, who received an annual sum 
In the Sev- of 10 reichsthaler as compensation, 
enteenth  thesmall community not being able to 

Century. maintain a rabbi of its own. Official 

permission was required on the occa-. 
sion of visits by the rabbi, and documents according 
such permission have been preserved from 1682, 1685, 
1698, 1718, and 1746: in the last-named reference is 
made to * our rabbi David Strauss of Worms." From 
the year 1752 the Jews were forbidden, on pain of 
severe punishment, to solicit the services of any 
rabbi other than their own. The first rabbi of the 
diocese was Isaac Weil (1750-63); he was succceded 
in the office by Léwin Lób Calvaria, provision for 
whose salary was made by a bequest in the testa- 
ment of one Siissle. 

Episcopal edicts in 1717, 1719, 1722, 1726, 1797, 
1728, 1786, 1741, and 1748 prohibited Gipsies and 
Jews having no safe-conducts from visiting the . 
estates belonging to the diocese; and those that were 
provided with safe-conducts were required, for sani- 
tary reasons, to submit their bundles or packages to 
a rigid examination. The present community of 
Speyer is young, and its documents are conse- 
quently of recent dates. 

The most prominent scholars of Speyer have been 
the following: In the eleventh century: Kalony- 
mus ben Moses, Jekuthiel ben Moses, Moses ben 

Jekuthiel, Judah ben Kalonymus, 

Scholars and David ben Meshullam. 

and Twelfth century: Abraham ben 
Rabbis.  Meirha-Kohen, Kalonymus ben Isaac, 
Jacob ben Isaac ha-Levi, Eleazar ha- 
Hazzan, Eliakim ha-Levi, R. Isaac ben Asher. ha- 
Levi, Samuel ben Kalonymus, R. Abraham ben Sol- 
omon (}3"~"), R. Isaac of Bohemia, Eliezer ben 
Isaac, Judah, Meir ben Kalonymus, David of 
Speyer, Simhah ben Samuel, R. Judah ben Kalony- 
mus ha-Bahur, Shemariah ben Mordecai, Eliezer ben 
Joel ha-Levi, Simhah ben Samuel, and Abraham ben 
Samucl, 
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Thirteenth century: Eleazar ben Jacob, Jacob of 
Speyer, R. Jedidiah benIsrael, and Solomon of Speyer. 
Fourteenth century: Moses Süsslin, later “ Juden- 


meister ” in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


Fifteenth century: Samuel Isaac ha-Kadosh and 
Shemariah Salman = J" ha-Levi (Zunz, " Ritus,” p. 


200). 


Of the cities formerly belonging to the diocese of 
Speyer may be mentioned: Speyer, included in 
the district rabbinate of Durkheim. The present 
rabbi is Dr. Wolf Salvendi, and the community 
numbers 874 Jews and supports six benevolent so- 
cleties, Deidesheim, with 50 Jewish inhabitants. 
Landau, having 874 Jews and five benevolent 
societies. ‘Its present rabbi is Dr. V. Einstein. 
Bruchsal, with 741 Jews and eight societies, under 


the spiritual guidance of Rabbi Doctor, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, p. 200; idem, Z. G. p. 415; Ko- 
hut, Gesch. der Deutschen Juden, Index, s.v.: Wiener, 
‘Emek ha-Baka, y. 9, Leipsic. 1858; idem, Gesch. der J'uden 
in der Stadt und Diöcese Speier, in Monatsschrift, 1863, 
pp. 161, 252, 297, 417, 454: J affé, Urkunde des Bischop Rüdi- 
ger vom 12 September, 1084, in Orient, Lit. 1812, No. 46; 
idem, Urkunde Heinrich III. vom 19 Februar, 1090, ib. 
1842, No. 47; H. Breslau, Diplomatisehe Eviiuterungen 
zum. Judenprivilegium Heinrich IV. in Zeitschrift für 

esch. der Juden in Deutschland, i. 152-159; Stobbe, Die 
Judenprivilegium Heinrich IV. für Speier und Worms, 
ib. i. 205-215; idem, Die Juden in Deutschland Wührend 
des Mittelalters, Index, s.v., Brunswick, 1860; Berliner, 
Eliakim von Speyer, in Monatsschrift, 1868, pp. 182-183; 
Kaufmann, Die Hebrtiischen Urkunden des Stadt Speier, ib. 
1880, pp. 517-520; A. Eppstein, Jüdische Alterthiimer in 
Worms und Speyer, pp. 13-31, Breslau, 1896: L. Rothschild, 
Die Judengemeinden in Mainz. Speier. und Worms, 1349- 
1538, Berlin, 1901 ; Neubauer and Stern, Hehrtiische Berichte, 
Index, s.v., Berlin, 1902; Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 91, 101, 

246: E. Zivier. in Monatsschrift, xlix. 220-220 ; Doctor, in 
Bitter für Jüdische Geschichte und Literatur, Mayence, 


Va No. 7, pp. 102-104. 

J. | S. O. 

SPEYER: German family doubtless deriving 
its name from the German city of Speyer. Members 
of it had settled in Frankfort-on-the-Main in the six- 
teenth century; from that city their descendants 
Spread to various countries, and are now to be 
found in Germany, England, and the United States. 
The following are the more important members 
given in chronological order): 

Joseph Michael Speyer: Parnas and assistant 
rabbi at Frankfort; died there Oct. 17,1729. He 
bequeathed the fund of 4,000 florins known as the 
“Josef Speyer Stiftung,” 

Isaac Michael Speyer: Dankerin Frankfort : 
died at Offenbach, near Frankfort, Dec. 4, 1807. 
He was a grandson of Joseph Michael Speyer. 
When the French in 1792 occupied the old German 
“Reichsstadt,” their general, Custine, imposed a 
heavy contribution upon the city, and took Speyer 
as one of the hostages for its payment. Speyer at 
his death left a legacy, the value of Which is now 
(1905) $17,000, and which is known as the “Isaac 
Michael Speyer Stiftung.” 

Moses Emanuel Speyer: Banker at Frankfort 
and Mittelstadt; died 1801 at the latter place, leav- 
ing a fund which was known as the “ Moses Emanuel 
Stiftung.” 

Eduard Gumpertz (Gustav) Speyer: Banker; 
born at Frankfort Feb. 4, 1825; died there J uly 28, 
1888; brother of Philip Speyer. In 1845 he joined 
his brother in New York, and remained there till 
1868, when he returned to Frankfort. 

Philip Speyer: American banker ; born at 


Frankfort; died at New York; brother of Eduard 
Gumpertz Speyer. He emigrated to the United 
States and founded (1837) in the city of New York 
the banking-house of Philip Speyer & Co., which 
later (1876) adopted the firm name of Speyer & Co.. 

James Joseph Speyer: American banker; born 
in the city of New York July 22, 1861; eldest son 
of Eduard Gumpertz Speyer. He was educated at 
the public school of Frankfort, entered his father’s 
banking-house there (now the firm of Lazard Speyer: 
Ellisen), and was employed in the Paris and Lon- 
don branches; in 1885 he returned to New York, 
in which city he is at present (1905) residing. In 
1900 he became the senior member of the New York 
firm of Speyer & Co. Speyer has been much inter- 
ested in charitable work in New York. 

Edgar Speyer : English banker; born in the city 
of New York Sept. 7, 1862: younger son of Eduard 
Gumpertz Speyer. He was educated in the public 
school of Frankfort, joined his father’s banking- 
house, and in i886 went to London, where he is now 
(1905) the senior member of the banking-house of 
Speyer Brothers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baer, Stammtafeln der Familie Speyer, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896; American Jewish Year Book, 
5665 (1905); Who's Who in New York City and State, 1904. 
A, F. T. H. 
SPEYER, JACOB SAMUEL: Dutch philolo- 

gist; born at Amsterdam Dec. 20,1849. He studied 

at Amsterdam and at Leyden (Ph.D. 1872): and 

thereafter officiated as teacher at Hoorn and (1873- 

1888) at the gymnasium of Amsterdam, On Oct. 

15, 1877, he was appointed lecturer in Sanskrit and 

comparative philology at the Universi ty of Amster- 

dam, and he was about to receive a professorship 

there when he was called to Gröningen (Dec. 19, 

1888) as professor of Latin. He held this chair until 

March 20, 1908, when he was appointed to succeed 
his former teacher H. Kern as professor of Sanskrit 
at the University of Leyden. 

Speyer is the author of the following works: - 
“Specimen Inaugurale de Ceremonia apud Indos 
Que Vocatur Jatakarma”: “Lany Satura,” 1886 
(Program of the Gymnasium of Amsterdam); “ San- 
skrit Syntax,” Leyden, 1886; “ Plautus’ Captivi,” 
1887; * Observationes et Emendationes," 1891; “ Vo. 
dische- und Sanskritsyntax " (in Bühler's * Grund- 
riss der Indo-Arischen Philologie"), 1896; * Phedri 
Fabule,” 1897; and “ Latijnsche Spraakkunst ? (2d 
ed. 1878-80; 3d ed. 1900-1). He also made an Eng- 
lish translation of the Sanskrit * Jatakamala," which 
appeared in “Bijdragen van het Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie," 
1898-94, and in the " Sacred Books of the Buddhists ” 
(ed. F. Max Müller) vol. i.: as well as an Eng- 
lish version of the * Avadana$ataka," which consti- 
tutes No. 8 of the “Bibliotheca Buddhica" (St. 
Petersburg, 1902-5). Speyer is a member of the 
Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a knight 
of the Order of the Netherlands Lion. From 1898 
to 1904 he was editor of the “Museum.” ! 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Groningsch Jaarboek. 1889, Onze Honglee- 


raren, in Een Halve Eeuw; Groningsche Studenten Al- 
manal, 1902 (with portrait). 


s. E. Sr. 
SPICES: Aromatic vegetable substances used in 
preparing food or in compounding salves or per- 
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fumes. With the exception of salt, no condiments 
were known to the ancient Jews, and even cinna- 
mon, with which the Hebrews were familiar, was 
employed only in unguents and similar mixtures, 
while aromatic herbs and spices found their sole use 
in the preparation of mulled wine (see Wine). With a 
single exception, all the ingredients of unguents and 
perfumes were vegetable. This exception, called 
* shehelet? (A. V. *onycha "), the operculum of & 
variety of mussel found in the Red Sea, formed one 
of the four components of the incense burned in the 
Temple. It is still used in the East, for, though it 
exhales a disagreeable odor when burned alone, it 
gives the requisite pungency to a composition of 
several spices. Such animal substances as amber- 
gris and musk seem to have been entirely unknown 
to the ancient Hebrews. 

Many of the plants from which spices were ob- 
tained are described in special articles (see ALOES; 
Baum; Barsaw; DBDELLIUM; CALAMUS; CASSIA ; 
CrNNAMON; FRANKINCENSE; SPIKENARD; S'TACTE; 
Srorax). To these may be added the bitter, odor- 
ous gum galbanum (“helbenah ?), another compo- 
nent of incense (Ex. xxx. 94), which is described 
in Ecclus. (Sirach) xxiv. 15 as yielding a pleasant 
odor, and which was regarded by the ancients as the 
pith of the narthex, although the common Persian 
ferule of the family of the Umdbellifere contain a 
pith with an odor of peculiar strength and likewise 
called galbanum. The odor of this alone is by no 
means pleasant, but when mixed with other scents, 
it adds, like shehelet, an agreeable pungency. It 
ig used also for the extermination of insects, and 
jn therapeutics it is employed as an aphrodisiac. 

There are no details regarding the preparation of 
these vegetable products; the modern method of ex- 
tracting the ethereal oiis by distillation was un- 
known to theancient Jews. The aromatic elements 
of such gums and woods as could not be used in 
their natural state were obtained by boiling the sub- 
stances in oils or fats (comp. Job xli. 29). The 
fondness of the Orientals, of both ancient and mod- 
ern times, for incense and perfumed unguents nat- 
urally created an extensive traffic in spices; and 
the fact that there were professional perfumers 
shows that the art of manufacturing perfumes by 
various combinations had reached a high stage 
of development (see I Sam. viii, 19; Neh. iii. 9). 


E. G. H. I. Bx. 
SPICKER, MAX: German musician; born at 


g 16, 1858. Educated at 
the Conservatorium, Leipsic, he in 1978 traveled 
with the violinist Miska Hauser through Germany 
and Russia. He held the position of conductor 
of the opera successively at Heidelberg, Cologne, 
Ghent, Aix-la-Chapelle, Potsdam (Royal Theater), 
and Hamburg. In 1883 he became conductor of the 
Beethoven Münnerchor, New York, and in 1889 
(together with Anton Seid!) of the orchestral con- 
certs at Brighton Beach near that city. In 1891 he 
became musical director of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York. 

Spicker has written several works, of which may 
be mentioned: “Anthology of Oratorio," New 
York, 1890; “Anthology of Opera,” 25. 1895; (with 


Konigsberg, Prussia, Aug. 
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William Sparger) “The Synagogal Service,” 20. He 

has, besides, edited “ The Masterpieces of Vocaliza- 

tion.” | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
A. F: 
SPIDER. See INSECTS. 


SPIEGEL, FREDERICK 8.: American ju- 
rist: born at Hovestadt, Westphalia, Prussia, Nov. 
20,1858. He attended the gymnasium at Pader- 
born, Westphalia, until his fourteenth year, when 
his parents emigrated to the United States, settling 
in Gadsden, Ala. Here he attended the Southern 
Institute, from which he was graduated in 1877, 
whereupon he took up the study of Jaw at the Col- 
lege of Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1881 he was appointed 
chief of the bureau of statistics of the state of 
Ohio, and during his term of office he revised the 
system of compiling statistics: he also published at 
Columbus a year-book of the history of Ohio. Upon 
returning to Cincinnati he practised law and was 
elected a member of the Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion, serving as chairman of its German department, 
in which capacity he inaugurated a new method of 
studying the German language. In 1890 he was 
elected county solicitor, and was reclected in 1893. 
In 1896, and again in 1901, he was elected a justice 
of the court of common pleas of the first judicial 
district of the state. Spiegel has taken active in- 


American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1905). 
"OT. H. 


terest in the affairs of the Independent Order B'nai 


B'rith, having served as president of its district 
No. 2and as chairman of its district court, and being 
at present (1905) a member of the supreme court of 
the order. He has contributed numerous essays on 
legal and other topics to various journals. 

A. F. T. H 


SPIELMANN, SIR ISIDORE: English engi- 
neer and communal worker; born in London July 21, 
i854. He was trained as an engineer, but developed 
great interest in matters relating to art, and in 1887 
he suggested the idea of the Anglo-Jewish Histor- 
ical Exhibition, of the executive committee of which 
he was honorary secretary from inception to close, 
besides being the leading spirit of the whole move- 
ment. He was president of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England from 1909 to-1904. ~The experi- 
ence gained in the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibi- 
tion enabled him to be of great assistance in arran- 
ging the historical exhibits relating to the Tudor, 
Stuart, and Guelph periods at the New Gallery 


(1890-93). He was appointed honorary secretary and. 


director of the British section of the Brussels Exhi- 
bition in 1897, in connection with which hc was 
made an officer of the Order of Leopold. He was 
also honorary secretary and director of the British 
fine art section of the Paris Exhibition (1900), the 
Glasgow Exhibition (1901), and the St. Louis Expo- 
sition (1904). In recognition of these services he was 
knighted in 1905. Asked to take a similar position 


with regard to the Russian Fine Art Exhibition in. 


1902, he indignantly refused on the ground that on 
account of being a Jew he would have to ask per- 
mission to enter Russia as a favor. 
Spielmann is amember of the Russo-Jewish Com- 
mittee, in which capacity he edited “ Darkest Rus- 
sia ” (1890-92), a journal especially devoted to ex- 
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posing the ill treatment of Jews by the Russian 
Spielmann is interested also in tho 


government. 
more progressive religious movement in Judaism 
and is honorary 
Union. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 5665; YF ho's Who, 1905. 
J. 


SPIELMANN, MARION H.: English author 
2, 1858; edu- 
ege School and University 


and art critic; born in London May 2 
cated at University Coll 
College, London. He began his training as art critic 
on the “Pall Mall Gazette ” (1883-90), for which he 
wrote articles on the works of G. F. Watts, R.A., 
and Henriette Ronner. In 1890 he was art critic on 
the "Daily Graphic," and in 1891 art editor and 
part founder of *Black and White." In 1898 he 
was appointed editor of the * Magazine of Art,” in 
which post he remained until 1905, when the pub- 
lication ceased, 

Spielmann has written * History of Punch ” 
don, 1895), “Millais and His Works ” 
"John Ruskin” (ib. 1900), “ British Sc 
Sculptors of To-day ” (ib. 1901), and “C 
Etcher” (db. 1903). He was 
England in the Brussels Fine Art Exhibition (1898), 
and has done much toward altering the conditions 
under which works were purchased for the Chan- 
trey bequest by the Royal Academy, 


(Lon- 
(2b, 1898), 
ulpture and 
harles Keene, 
appointed sole juror for 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1905. J 
SPINA (ESPINA), ALFONSO DE: One of 
the most inveterate enemies of the Jews and of Ju- 
daism—to which he never belonged, despite the as- 
sertions of Jost and of Amador de los Rios. He 
was general of the Order of Franciscans, rector of 
the University of Salamanca, and contessor of 
King Henry IV. of Castile; and he accompanied the 
once-powerful minister ALVARO DE Luna to the 
place of execution. The unremitting efforts of 
Spina were devoted to the utter destruction of the 
Jewish race, Jews as well as Jewish converts to 
Christianity, or, as he termed them, “Judios pub- 
licos,” those who publicly and obstinately clung to 
their faith, and *Judios ocultos," or secret Jews. 
Highly esteemed for his cloquence, Spina contin- 
ually made the Jews the butt of attacks in hig ser- 
mons; and in the Latin work entitled “ Fortalitium 
Fidei” (Nuremberg, 1494: Lyons, 1511, 1525), which 
he wrote in refutation of Judaism and Islam, he col- 
lected all the accusations brou ght against the Jews— 
those of poisoning the wells, desecrating the host, 
and murdering of Christian children for ritual pur- 
poses: whatever the enemies of the Jews had written 
or recounted he presented as truth. The entire 
third book of this work was devoted to them, and 
served, curiously enough, as a source for Samuel 
Usque's chronicle (^F. F.” — « Fortalitium Fidei "), 
To inflame the popular hatred Spina accused the 
Jews of neglecting to cultivate or defend their fields, 
of appropriating the results of the Christians’ labors, 
and of ingratitude toward Spain, where they fared 
better than did their coreligionists in any other 
country, He was especially bitter in his attacks 
upon the secret Jews, mercilessly demanding that 
they be burned. *Ibelievo," said he, * that if a real 


secretary of the Jewish Religious 


Inquisition were introduced among us, countless 
numbers of them would be condemned to the stake; 
for countless numbers combine tho adherence to 
Jewish customs with the observance of the Christian 
religion.? 

The idea of the introduction of the Inquisition 
into Spain originated with Spina. "logether with 
the dignitaries of his order he catled u pon the chap- 
ter of the Order of St. Jerome (Aug 10, 1461) to 
press this plan for the benefit of the state and the 
Church, soon gaining the ear of King Henry, who 
promised to lay the matter before his cabinet, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner 

Sekten, iii. 96 (where Spina is declared to have been a Jew): 
Rios, Hist. iii. 129, 142 et seg. (this author describes Spina as 


"one of the most learned rabbis of his time”): idem, Histu- 
dios, p. 435; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 1l 


S. M. K. 


SPINGARN, JOEL ELIAS: American cdu- 
cator; born in New York city May 17, 1875. He 
was graduated from Columbia University in 1895, 
and took postgraduate courses at Harvard and Co- 
lumbia universities (Ph.D. 1899). In 1899 he was- 
appointed tutor and in the following year adjunct 
professor of comparative literature at his alma mater, 

Spingarn is the author of: “A History of Liter- 
ary Criticism in the Renaissance " (New York, 1899; 
translated into Italian, 1904); * The New IIesperi- 
des” (ib. 1901); and “American Scholarship ” (v5, 


2 


1901). 

SIPIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in New York City and State, 
w F. T. H. 
SPINNHOLZ. Sec MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


SPINNING: Spinning and weaving arc arts of 
extreme antiquity, dating back even to prehistoric 
times. The Egyptians were especially expert in 
them, their white linen textures being of such fine- 
ness as to be diaphanous, while in softness their 
materials were almost comparable with silk. The 
threads used in the wrappings of the mummies ef 
the Pharaohs were almost inconceivably delicate, the 
warp of the bandage around the mum myof Thothmes 
III. containing 150 threads and: the woof 79 threads 
perinch. It has been calculated that one of these 
threads 60 miles in length would weigh only one 
pound. The Egyptian tomb-paintings represent the 
method of spinning; they show women who-turn 

two spindles simultaneously, twisting 

Egyptian each of the two threads from two dif- 
Spinners. ferent kinds of flax. In like manner 
a certain degree of skill in spinning 

may be presumed to have existed at a relatively 
early period among the Hebrews. 
The raw materials in ancient times were flax, the 
wool of sheep, and the hair of goats and camels. 
At a later time Corron and silk also were used; 
and the wool of sheep and the hair of camels were 
made into tentings and mantles, and probably also 
into garments of mourning (“sak”). The most usual 
materials, however, were wool and flax. The term 
“wool” (“Zemer ”) by itself is restricted to the wool 
of sheep. As soon as shorn the fleece was washed 
in hot water to which alkalis had previously been 
added. Ata later period, in case an especially fine 
and delicate wool was desired, the young animal 
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was. wrapped immediately after birth in a cloth 
which protected its wool against any stains. The 
wool after being washed and bleached (* libben ”) was 
beaten (“nippez”) with sticks to disentangle it, and 
was then picked with the fingers to rid it of any 
knots, after which it was carded (“sarak ”). All of 
these operations were originally a work of the house- 
hold; but in later times the carding of wool became 
a distinct trade. : 

According to the Mishnah, the wool-carder was 
universally despised, and wore à woolen cord about 
his neck as an emblem of his trade. At the present 
time in Palestine he performs his task with the help 
of a large bow, whose taut cord is kept in constant 
vibration by the blows of a hammer and in its oscil- 
lations divides the wool with extreme fineness. The 
same process of carding may have been employed 
in ancient times. The Mishnah describes another 
method which was rather a combing of the wool: 
the carder had an iron comb, apparently consisting 
of a leather back set with one or two rows of iron 
pegs. , This comb he laid on his knee and drew the 
wool handful by handful through it. The hair of 
goats and camels was treated in a similar fashion. 

The preparation of flax is described in the Mish- 
nah: the stalks were torn out of the ground, laid in 
order, and beaten with sticks to free them from 
the capsules. In Egypt, as is evident from ancient 

Egyptian paintings, they were boiled 


Prepara- ina large vessel and thus freed: from 
tion all woody substance. This same pur- 
of Flax. pose is served by the flax-horses de- 


scribed in the Mishnah,- The stalks 
were dried in the sun (Josh. ii. 6), and then laid in 
a pit of water exposed to the light, being held under 
the water by stones until their woody substance 
rotted away. The stalks were then redried in the 
sun or in an oven, and were beaten with a wooden 
mallet to free the fibers from their outer covering. 
Finally the fibers were hackled, so that the Jonger 
ones, which were suitable for spinning, might be 
separated from the shorter ones, which were used 
only for wicks, cords, and similar objects. Hack- 
ling was done both by men and by women (Isa. xix. 
9; read mp ww). The raw materials thus prepared 
were then ready for the spinners, whose task it was 
to spin long threads from the short filaments. 

The tools were very simple, consisting of the spin- 
dle and the distaff (comp. Prov. xxxi. 19), the spin- 
ning-wheel being unknown in antiquity. The dis- 
talf (“kitor,” 2b. ; “imah” in the Mishnah) consisted 
of a reed about which the carded wool or the hack- 
led flax was wound. This was held by the spinner 
in his left hand, while with his right he drew out 
the thread. The spindle was a reed about à foot in 
length, with a hook at the top to which the thread 
drawn from the distaff was fastened. At the base 
of the spindle was a whorl—a perforated ball of 
clay or a round stone pierced with a hole ora ring 
of metal, which served to weight the spindle and to 
keep it upright during the spinning. When the 
first part of the thread had been spun by hand, it 
was fastened to the spindle, which was set in mo- 


tion with the right hand, and while the thread was 


thus being twisted the raw material was drawn as 
needed from the supply on the distaff, the spun 
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thread being then wound upon the spindle, The 


excavations of the English and German Palestine 


exploration societies have unearthed many of these | 
whorls of clay, stone, and metal at Tell al-Hasi and 
Tell al-Mutasallim. 

Spinning is now done in Palestine by men and 
women alike; and fellahs are frequently seen spin- 
ning as they walk. In ancient Hebrew times it 
seems to have been an occupation restricted to 
women—at least men are never mentioned as spin- 
ners—while in thé praise bestowed on virtuous 
women spinning is mentioned as an occupation Cs- 
sentially feminine (Prov. /4.c.; comp. Ex xxv. 20 el ` 
seq. ; Tobit ii. 19). 

E. G, H. I. Be. 

SPINOZA, BARUCH (BENEDICT DE 
SPINOZA): Dutch philosophe ‘and Biblical critic ; 
born at Amsterdam Nov. 24, 1682; died at The 
Hague Feb. 21,1677. The family name is derived 
from the town of Espinosa, in Leon, not far from the 
city of Burgos. Daruch's grandfather, Abraham 
Michael de Spinoza, was onc of the leaders of the 
Sephardic community of Amsterdam, being presi- 
dent thereof in 1689. His father, Michael de Spi- 
noza, was & merchant who married twice, and 
had three children — two daughters, Miriam and 
Rebekah, by his first wife, who died in 1627, and a 
son, the philosopher, by his second wife, Hannah 
Deborah, who died in 1638. Miriam married a 
brother of Simon de Caceres. 

Spinoza was trained at the communal school, and 
at the Pereira yeshibah, over which Isaac de Fon- 
seca Aboab, Manasseh ben Israel, and Saul Morteira 
presided. There he studied, from eight to eleven in 
the morning and from two to five in the afternoon, 
Hebrew, Bible, Talmudic literature, and, toward 
the end of his course, some of the Jewish philoso- 
phers, certainly Maimonides, Gersonides, and Hasdai 
Crescas. lt was probably during this period that he 
studied also Abraham ibn Ezra s commentaries. The 
amount of his cabalistic knowledge is somewhat 
doubtful, but both Manasseh ben Israel and Mor- 
teira were adepts in Cabala. Spinoza wa$ attracted 
by the atmosphere of free thought characteristic of 
the Dutch capital. He learned Latin, immediately 
after leaving school, from Franz van den Ende, an 
adventurer and polyhistor who had established him- 
self in Amsterdam; under him he studied as well 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, and the medicine of the day. Spinoza like- 
wise acquired a knowledge of the scholasticism de- 
veloped in the school of Thomas Aquinas. 

Epoch-making for the development of Spinoza's 
thought was his acquaintance with the works of 
Descartes, who led Europe in the attempt to found 
a philosophy based upon reason, not tradition. 
But theapplication of such an ideato Judaism could 
only be disastrous, and shortly after leaving the 
Pereira yeshibah rumors became persistent that 
young Spinoza had given utterance to heretical 
views, such as had led Uriel Acosta and Orobio 
de Castro into trouble. lt would- appear that no 


action was taken during the life of Spinoza's father. 
who died March 28, 1654, and there is evidence that 
Baruch was “called up to the Law” in synagogue 
on Dec. 5, 1654, offering a small sum asa * mi she- 
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E ee 
berak.” It is recorded that his relatives disputed his 
claim to any share in his father’s estate, and that he 
found it necessary to resort to legal proceedings, or 
the threat of them, to secure his rights; but, having 
obtained them, he took possession only of the best 
bed as a kind of heirloom. | 

This was probably after his heretical views had 
been formally ascertained, according to rabbinical 
law, by two of his companions, who put questions 
to him which elicited his opinion that, according to 
the Scripture, angels were merely fantoms, that the 
Soul is identified in the Bible with life and is re- 
garded as mortal, and that in calling God * great” 
the Scripture at- 
tributes to Him 
extension, that is, 
body. This last 
statement is of 
considerable in- 
terest in view of 
Spinoza's later 


philosophic doc- 
trines on this 
point. He was 


summoned before 
the bet din, and 
Seems to have 
made no conceal- 
ment of his views; 
it is claimed that 
his teacher Mor- 
teira offered him, 
on behalf of the 
congregation, a 
pension of 1,000 
florins a year pro- 
vided he would 
not give public 
utterance to his 
heretical views. 
This Marano ex- 
pedient was re- 
fused, and the 
congregation pro- 
ceeded to his 
formal excommu- 
nication on July 
27, 1656, which 
was regularly re- 
ported to the Am- 
Sterdam magis- 
trates. This latter action shows that the main ob- 
Ject of the excommunication was to disavow on the 
part of the community any participation in Spino- 
za’s pernicious views, and was a natural pre- 
caution on the part of a set of men only recently 
released from persecution on account of their opin- 
lons and only half trusting in the toleration of the 
authorities of the Jand. At the same time there is 
no doubt that considerable fecling was aroused by 
Spinoza’s views, and it is reported that a fanatical 
Jew even raised a dagger against him as he was 
leaving either the synagogue or the theater. Freu- 
denthal suggests that this happened during an alter- 
cation with Spinoza himself. 

Spinoza was thus cast out at the age of twenty- 
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Baruch Spinoza. 
(From a miniature in possession of the Queen of Holland.) 
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three from all communion with men of hisown faith 
and race, and there is no evidence of his coming into 
communication with a single Jewish soul from that 
time to his death (the “I. O.” among 
his correspondents, formerly assumed 
and to be Isaac Orobio, turned out to be 
Disciples. Jacob Oosten). It is clear that Spi- 
noza had already formed a ciréle of 
friends and disciples, mainly of the Mennonite sect 
known as Collegiants, whose doctrines were similar 
to those of the Quakers; and that he had attended a 
philosophical club composed mainly of these sect- 
aries, one of whom, Simon de Vries, acted as secre- 
tary. After his 
excommunication 
Spinoza found it 
desirable to take 
up his abode with 
a Collegiant 
friend who lived 
two or three miles 
outside of Am- 
sterdam on the 
Ouderkerk road, 
near the old Jew- 
ish cemetery. 
‘There he commu- 
nicated with his 
friends in Amster- 
dam by letter, and 
they seem to have 
submitted to him 
their difficulties 
in the same way, 
leading to a regu- 
lar philosophical 
correspondence. 
As a means of liv- 
ing Spinoza re- 
sorted to the call- 
ing of a practical 
optician, in which 
his mathematical 
knowledge was 
valuable, and he 
also appears to 
have taken pupiis 
in philosophy, and 
cven in Latin and 
Hebrew. He re- 
mained in his new 
abode five years, during which he wrote a defense 
of his position, afterward extended into the “Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus,” and a short tractate on 
“God, Man, and Happiness,” afterward developed 
into his * Ethics." 

In 1661 Spinoza removed to Hhijnsburg, near 
Leyden, then the center of the Collegiants’ activity 
Here he spent the two most fruitful years of his life, 
during which he prepared fora pupit a résumé of 
the Cartesian philosophy, presenting it in a geomet- 
ric form; composed his treatise on philosophieal 
method, “De Intellectus Emendatione,” which, 
however, remained unfinished; and wrote at least 
the beginning of his “Ethics,” adopting the same 
geometric form. Ile finished the “Ethics” in Aug., 
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1665, at Voorburg, a suburb. of The Hague, to 
which he had removed in April, 1663, probably to be 
near the De Witt brothers, then at the height of 
their power. John de Witt had become acquainted 
with Spinoza, and either at this time, or a little 
later, gave him a small pension. From Voorburg 
Spinoza used to send portions of his * Ethics," 
written in Dutch, to his band of disciples in Amster- 
dam, who translated them into Latin and wrote him 
letters in the same language dealing with the diffi- 
culties of his theories. Before publishing this work, 
however, so subversive of the ordinary views of 
theology and philosophy, Spinoza determined to 
pave the way by an animated plea for liberty of 
thought and expression in tlie common wealth. To 
this he devoted the next four years, the result being 
the “Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” This was 
published in 1670, without the author's name, and it 
brought such a storm of opprobrium that it was 
formally proscribed by the Synod of Dort and by 
the States General of Holland, Zealand, and West 
Friesland. It was found necessary, in order to evade 
this censure, to publish the work under false titles, 
representing it sometimes as a medical, sometimes 
as a historical, work. 

This reception somewhat alarmed Spinoza, who, 
hearing in the following year (1671) that a Dutch 
translation was contemplated, urged his friends to 
prevent its appearance. Spinoza's reputation as a 
thinker, however, had by this time been fully estab- 
lished by his two published works, and he was con- 
sulted both personally and by letter by many impor- 
tant scientific men of the day, including Oldenburg, 
secretary of the Royal Society, London; Huy gens, 
the optician; Louis Meyer, the physician; and Count 
von Tschirnhausen, afterward the discoverer of a 
new method of obtaining phosphorus and the redis- 
coverer of the method of producing porcelain. 
Through von Tschirnhausen, Spinoza came into 


correspondence with Leibnitz, then (1672) in Paris. - 
He appears to have had some suspicions of Leib- 


nitz's trustworthiness, and it was not till four years 
làter, when the brilliant young diplomat visited him 
at The Hague, that Spinoza exposed his full mind 
to Leibnitz and produced that epoch-making effect 
upon the latter which dominated European thought 
in the eighteenth century. 

Spinoza settled at The Hague in 1670, possibly to 
be near his patron John de Witt, who was soon to 
fall under the assassin's dagger (1672). Spinoza 
was so aroused from his ordinary calmness by this 
act that he was with difticulty prevented from pub- 

licly denouncing it. The following 

At The  yearhe received and refused an offer of 

Hague a professorship in philosophy at Hei- 

(1670-77). delberg University from the elector 

palatine. A somewhat mysterious 
visit to the French invading army in 1674 is the 
only remaining incidentin Spinoza’s life, which was 
drawing toaclose. He hada hereditary tendency to 
consumption derived from his mother, and this can 
not have failed to be intensified by the inhalation of 
particles of crystal incidental to his means of liveli- 
hood. He died, while his landlady was at church, 
in the presence of his physician, Louis Meyer. 

Spinoza left a considerable library, for the pur- 
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chase of which, in all probability, the pensions he 
received from his patron John de Witt and from 
his friend Simon de Vries were spent; a number of 
finished glasses which, owing to his reputation as an 
optician, brought high prices; and a few engravings 
and articles of furniture. "Thesum realized from the 
auction of his effects was so small that his sister 
Rebekah did not find it worth while to make appli- 
cation therefor. His funeral was attended by à num- 
ber of his disciples and friends, who filled six coaches. 
He was buried in the cemetery of the new church on 
the Spuy, in a grave which can no longer be identi- 
fied. His biographer, Colerus, however, asserts that 
he was never received into any Christian commu- 
nity, and Spinoza in one of his letters (1xxiii., ed. 
Land)expressly declared that to him the notion that 
God took upon Himself the nature of man seemed 
as self-contradictory as would be the statement 
that *the circle has taken on the 
nature of the square." He thus 
lived. and died apart from either 
Jewish or Christian prepossessions, 
in the greatest spiritual isolation, 
which enabled him to regard human 
affairs with complete detachment; 
at the same time, however, his calm, 
prudent, and kindly nature was not estranged from 
the simple pleasures of the ordinary life of the 
citizen. 

As has been mentioned above, only two of Spi- 
noza's works were published during his lifetime: 
“Renati Des Cartes Principiorum Philosophie Pars 
i. et ii. More Geometrico Demonstrate per Bene 
dictum de Spinoza Amstelodamensem. Acces- 
serunt Ejusdem Cogitata Metaphysica," Amster- 
dam, 1663, and * Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” 
published without the author's name and printed 
professedly at Hamburg, though really at Amster- 
dam, 1670. The latter work was published two years 
later as the “ Opera Chirurgica ” of Francisci Villa- 
corta, or as the “ Operum Historicorum Collectio 4 
The remainder of Spinoza’s 
works appeared in the year of his death (167%) at 
Amsterdam under the title “B. d. S. Opera Pos- 
thuma.” They included the “ Ethica,” 
the “ Tractatus Politicus,” the “ Trac- 
; tatus de Intellectus Emendatione," the 
* Epistole," both from and to Spinoza, and the 
“Compendium Grammatices Lingue Hebree.” The 
same works appeared simultaneously in Dutch under 
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_ the title “De Nagelate Schriften van B. d. 8.”; as 


it seems that Spinoza sent his ^ Ethics" in the first 
place in Dutch to his disciples at Amsterdam, it is 
probable that this edition contains the original draft 
of the work. About 1852 traces were found of the 
short tractate (“Korte Verhandeling”) which was 
the basis of the “ Ethics,” and likewise, in the Colle- 
giant archives at Amsterdam, a number of letters; 
these were published by Van Vloten as “Ad Bene- 
dieti de Spinoza Opera Quæ Supersunt Omnia Sup- 
plementum,” Amsterdam, 1862, including a tractate 
on the rainbow which was thought to have been 
lost, but which appeared at The Hague in 1687. 
Apart from the “Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, " 
none of his works has been rep7oduced in the orig- 
inal in a separate edition, but they have always ap- 
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péared as his “Opera Omnia,” of which editions 
have been prepared by E. G. Paulus (Jena, 1802), 
A. Gfrórer (Stuttgart, 1830), C. H. Bruder (Leipsic, 
1848), H. Ginzberg (ib. 1874-78), and Van Vloten 
and Land (2 vols., The Hague, 1883; 8 vols., čb. 
1895), the last being at present the standard edi- 
tion. Translations have been made into German by 
B. Aucrbach (Stuttgart, 1841), into English by R. 
Wilis (1862-70) and R. H. M. Elwes (1883), into 
French by E. Saisset (Paris, 1842); of the “ Ethics” 
alone there have been published English versions by 
R. Willis, 1870, and Hale White, 1888, and a Hebrew 
version by S. Rubin (Vienna, 1887) An edition 
and translation of the “Korte Verhandeling " were 
produced. by C. Schaarschmidt (Leipsic, 1874), as 
well asa translation by C. Sigwart (Tübingen, 1870). 
There are four portraits extant of Spinoza, one 
an engraving attached to the * Opera Posthuma": a 
second one at | 
Wolfenbüttel; 
& third one at 
the beginning of 
Schaarschmidt's 
edition of the 
. “Korte Verhan- 
deling,” from a 
miniature for- 
merly in the 
possession of the 
late Queen of 


Holland; and, 
finally, one in 


the possession of 
ilie Hon. Mayer 
Sulzberger. The 
last can betraced 
to the possession 
of Cardinal de 
Rohan, to whom 
it is stated to 
have been given 
by Jewish ten- 
antsof his. Itis 
signed “ W. V., 1672” (or 1673), which would corre- 
spond to the initials of the painter W. Vaillant, who 
was living at Amsterdam in that year; Vaillant 
painted the portrait of ihe elector Karl Lud- 
wig, who, in the following year, invited Spinoza 
to Heidelberg. This portrait has clearly Jewish 
features, thus agreeing with the Queen of Holland 
miniature, whereas the Wolfenbüttel portrait is en- 
tirely without Jewish traits. Colerus declares that 
Spinoza was of marked Jewish type, which would 
confirm the authenticity of the Vaillant picture, 
though this has, unfortunately, been “restored.” 
It has hitherto remained unpublished, but is given 
in facsimileas the frontispiece to this volume of Tne 
JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

It has been both asserted and denied that the 
thoughts developed in Spinoza’s short life of forty- 
four years, and put forth anonymously 
after his death with such remarkable 
influence on the history of European 
speculation for at least the last one 
hundred and fifty years, were derived in large 
measure from his Jewish training and reading. 


Philoso- 
phy. 


(From a photograph.) 


The question is a very dificult one to decide, 
owing to the close-linked chain of Spinóza's thou ght, 
which he designedly made in his * Ethics” a contin- 
uous course of reasoning, each proposition being de- 
pendent upon the preceding, exactly after the man- 
nerof Euclid. In order to determine the extent of 
his Jewish indebtedness it is necessary, therefore, to 
attempt some slight sketch of his whole system. 
Apart from this object it deserves such exposition as 
the most influential body of doctrine ever produced 
by a Jew since Philo. ; 

The key to Spinoza’s philosophic system is to be 
found in his method of investigation as indicated in 
the fragmentary “De Intellectus Emendatione.” 
Finding that none of the ordinary objects of man’s 
desire—wealth, power, and the like—affords perma- 
nent satisfaction, Spinoza came to the conclusion that 
only the attainment of truth gives that increase of 
power and ac- 
companying joy 
which can be de- 
scribed as true 
happiness or sal 
vation. Turning 
to the search for 
truth, he found 
the powers. of 
the mind to be of 
à treble nature, 
each particular 
function yield- 
ing knowledge 
of various de- 
grees of adequa- 
cy: (1) imagina- 
tion, yielding 
only confused 
and inadequate 
ideas; (2) reason, 
giving the es- 
sences of things, 
and (8) intui- 
tion, disclosing 
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| the fundamental principles uniting those essences 


into a system and connecting individual things 
with those principles. The logical foundation 
of his whole system lies in the denial of the 
validity of all relative propositions, leaviug the 
Absolute as the sole reality of the universe. On 


this sce B. Russell, “Principles of Mathematics” - 


(p. 448, Cambridge, 1908), which work is so far a 
Justification of Spinoza’s method in that it proves 
the possibility of deducing all the principles of pure 
mathematics and physics from a certain number of 
indefinables and indemonstrables. All turns with 
Spinoza, as with Descartes and the scholastics, on 
getting trueand adequate knowledge of the essences 
of things. All the essences, when presented to the 
mind, carry with them a conviction of their own 
truth, and, as they can not contradict one another, 
they form a system of truths deduced from one 
principle as their primary cause. Such a principle 
can only be God, from whose qualities all the es- 
sences of things must flow as a matter of necessity, 
or, in other words, be “caused,” since Spinoza does 
not distinguish between logical dependence and 
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dynamic causation. In this way his logic passes 
over into his metaphysics, and in attempting to de- 
termine the cause of things, from the contemplation 
of which he is to obtain salvation, Spinoza has to 
determine the essences of things and their relation 
to the Highest Reality. 

This Highest Reality is called by Spinoza, at the 
beginning of his * Ethics," to which attention may 
now be directed, either (4) substance, 
that by whichall things subsist, (b) the 
self-caused (“ causa sui”), that which is 
not dependent for its existence on that of anotner, 
or, finally, (c) God. The problem of Spinoza's phi- 
losophy is to 
connect this be- 
ing, or principle, 


Ontology. 
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one, or rather Unknown Lif 
unique, since _Attributés, 

there is none 


other, with the 
multiplicity of 
things and per- 
sons constitu- 
ting the world ot 
imagination. 
This he does by 
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and in this conflict giverise toindividual things and 
persons, each of which hasa tendency to self-preser- 
vation (*conatus sese conservandi"). In addition, 
God regarded as a substance with infinite attributes 
and yielding the essences of things is termed “na- 
tura naturans," whereas God in His relation to the 
modes of existence is termed “natura naturata.” 
The whole scheme of things thus sketched out by 
Spinoza may possibly be indicated In the accom- 
panying diagram. 

Among the individual things, those constituted 
by the modifications of the modes, the chief one of in- 
terest to the philosopher is man in his dual nature as 
a mode of exten- 
sion, in his body, 
and as a mode 
of thought, in 
his mind. Nei- 
ther of these can 
directly influ- 
ence the other, 
though 'all 
changes in each 
are represented 
by parallel 
changes in the 


Attributes. 


Vv 


ween — 


Infinite other. From 

Intellect this point 
Immediate view the human 
U R A mind is regarded 


MGBEE by Spinoza as 


MODES 
aspects of the. | the idea of the 
One. God, be- l Li body, a concep- 
ing self-caused sa ; N ATURAT A Finit Mediate tion which is a 
and, therefore, pater Id ot G od commonplace in 
infinite, | must modern psy- 


have infinite as- 

pects, or attri- 

butes. Two only 

of these are 

known to man, 

extension and 

thought, which 

sumuptheworld | 
as humanly 

known. These 

attributes are perfectly parallel one to the other, all 
portions of extension or space, having attached to 
them, as it were, corresponding ideas or thoughts, 
though these in Spinoza’s curious psychology are not 
necessarily conscious, and certainly not self-conscious. 
But these attributes being infinite, like their sub- 
stance, can not constitute finite beings, which are 
due to modifications of these attributes, called by 
Spinoza modes. Some of these modes are immediate, 
infinite, and eternal, as “motion” in the attribute 
of extension, and “infinite intellect" in the attribute 
of thought. Others, again, are mediate, though still 
infinite and eternal, and these constitute in the 
sphere of extension the material universe (7 facies 
totius universi”), and in the attribute of thought 
the infinite idea of God. Finally, it would seem— 
though Spinoza's thought is by no means clear and 
consistent on this point—that the modifications of 
Deity in these modes, being part of a system, conflict 
and struggle for existence in their claims to reality, 
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Diagram Illustrating Spinoza’s Metaphysical System. 


chology, but 
which immense- 
ly shocked Spi- 
noza’s contem- 
poraries. The 
unity of the in- 
dividual soul is 
thus made to 
depend on the 
unity of the or- 
ganism, though Spinoza makes a half-hearted at- 
tempt to explain the self as the idea of the idea 
of the body. Spinoza combines this view of 
mind with his theory of knowledge by supposing 
that external things, so far as they come in contact 
with the body, impress their character upon the 
latter, while their “soul side” makes corresponding 
changes in the mind. But owing to ignoranceas to 
the mechanism by which these effects are produced 
by external objects, the changes in the mind are 
attributed to the external bodies themselves, and 
thus arise errors of imagination which, so far as 
they affect the tendency to self-preservation, give 
rise to passions or emotions that in turn divert the 
strivings after the true nature of man. 

Spinoza’s views of the nature and the classifica- 
tion of the emotions are a remarkable instance of 
scientific simplification. ‘Faking the conatus, or 
tendency to self-preservation, as the key to human 
activity, he defines pleasure as everything tending 
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to inorease the conatus, pain as everything lower- 
ing the vitality. There is, therefore, a desire (“cu- 

piditas ") to obtain things giving pleas- 
Emotions. ure, and to repel things giving pain. 

But man is not impelled to act by 
pleasure or pain alone. The idea with which pleas- 
ure or pain is associated produces the desire to act. 
Hence, Spinoza is enabled to define the various 
classes of emotions according to the ideas which 
give rise to them; for example, he defines love as 
simply pleasure accompanied by the idea of an ex- 
ternal cause, and hate as pain accompanied also by 
the idea of an external cause. Pity, again, is pain 
felt at another's misfortune, while benevolence is 
the idea of doing good for another whom we pity, 
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social duties from a rational desire for the common 
good. The only freedom Spinoza recognizes is the 
freedom of acting in accordance with one's own na- 
ture and not being influenced by ideas derived from 
external things. "These, as has been seen, form the 
emotions, and it is bondage to them which Spinoza 
calls “man’s slavery." Accordingly, the only re- 
lief from this bondage lies in acting according to 
reason, the second of the two forms of knowledge, 
rather than from imagination, which 

Reason as givesrise to the disturbing emotions. 
Freedom. By so doing man acts as himself, and 
at the same time, since reasoning gives 

him adequate ideas of the essences of things, or, in 
other words, of God's real nature, he acts in har- 
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SPINOZA'S WORKROOM AT RHIJNSBURG. 
(From a photograph.) 


„and so on through a list of about fifty emotions, all 
associated with pain or pleasure through some idea. 
Spinoza is thus enabled to put aside entirely all free 
will, since the desire that determines this action is 
itseif determined by the idea giving rise to it, beside 
which, in the scheme of parallelism, the volition of 
the mind is simply the soul side of a certain deter- 
mination of the body derived from the laws of mo- 
tion and rest (see * Ethics." iii. 2, schol.). Spinoza 
claims for this rigid determinism a number of ad- 
vantages—the attainment of happiness through 
realizing one's intimate union with the nature of 
things; the distinction between things in one's 
power and things not in one's power; theavoidance 
of all disturbing passions; and the performance of 


mony with the divine character. By acting accord- 
ing to adequate ideas the mind has free play, and its 
conatus can only result in pleasure; hence the hap- 
piness of the sage who in acting from reason has 
power, virtue, knowledge, and freedom that is also 
necessity. The ethical side of this quality is forti- 
tude or firmness to stand free of the passive affec- 
tions, which is accompanied by courage (“animosi- 
tas") in self-regarding actions, and generosity in 
action toward others. Noteven the idea of death 
will deter the free man from acting according to 
these principles. His thoughts will dwell on any- 
thing rather than death. 

But there still remains the third form of knowl- 
edge, the intuitive idea of the whole plan of the 
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universe; this idea, when kindled into emotion, be- 
comes the mysterious quality known by Spinoza as 
the “intellectual love of God," which 
*KIntellec- he further qualifies as part of the love 
tual Love with which God loves Himself, though 
of God.” here God is taken assynonymous with 
natura naturata. This is eternal, or, 
in other words, not subject to the changeable char- 
acteristics of the time and space order, and so far as 
man has the intuitive knowledge and love of God, 
his mind is, according to Spinoza, eternal, though he 
carefully avoids using the term “immortal.” It is 
somewhat difficult to find a definite meaning in this 
mystical view, but Pollock suggests that Spinoza in- 
tends nothing other than that “work done for rea- 
sonis done for eternity," to use Renan’s words. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the most recent meta- 
physical views regard personal love as the most ade- 
quate expression of the union of insight and interest 
involved in the knowledge by the Absolute Deing 
of the individual experiences of the universe (A. E. 
Taylor, “Elements of Metaphysics,” pp. 61-62, Lon- 
don, 1908). But there is probably discernible here a 
direct influence of Spinoza's thought. 

As regards the sources from which the main ele- 
ments of Spinoza's system were derived, they are 
mainly two, Descartes and the Jewish philosophers 
of the Middle Ages. "There is some evidence of in- 
fluence also by Bacon, Hobbes, Giordano Bruno, and, 
to some extent, the scholastic philosophy, but it is 
somewhat doubtful, and.its extent and importance 
are not very great, except possibly in the case of 
Bruno, as will be seen froin the following analysis. 
There is no doubt that Spinoza derived his method 

from Descartés, who even gives an ex- 

Sources: ampleofthe geometrical method. .The 

Descartes. conception of God as the Supreme Be- 
ing and as substance is common to all 

medieval philosophy, Spinoza’s originality consist- 
ing in recognizing extension as one of His attributes: 
this, it will be remembered, was one of the test ques- 
tions which led to hisexcommunication, Here he is 
approached very nearly by the views of Hasdai Cres- 
cas, who in his “Or Adonai” (I. ii. 1) points to the 
use of the word “makom ” (locality) for the Deity, 
and concludes that “as the dimensions of the vac- 
uum are included in the dimensions of the corporeal 
and its contents, so is God in all parts of the world. 
He is their place that supports and holds them." 
Crescas goes on to disprove the Aristotelian claim 
that an infinite material magnitude is impossible. 
Spinoza was without doubt acquainted with Cres- 
cas! writings, as he quotes him under the name of 
* Rab Gasdai" in his twenty-ninth letter (ed. Bruder). 
On the other hand, the doctrine of the parallelism 
of thought and extension is original with Spinoza, 


and is due to his desire to evade the difficulties of: 


the Cartesian doctrine, Atfirst sight the importance 
given to the attributes in Spinoza's system would 
seem to affiliate him with the whole line of Jewish 
thought which was centered around the doctrine 
of the attributes (see D. Kaufmann, “Gesch. der 
Attributenlehre," Berlin, 1877; and ATTRIBUTES). 
In reality Spinoza uses the term “attributes” in a 
slightly different signification, calling the "attri- 
butes" of the J is philosophers * properties," and 


Spinoza 


using the distinction first made by Crescas (“Or 
Adonai,” I. iii. 3), who, for example, regarded God’s 
perfection and infinity as His properties rather than 
His attributes (see Joél, “Don Chisdai Creskas," 
pp. 19 et seg., Breslau, 1866). 

At the same time, the modes as parts of attri- 
butes seem to be derived from Bruno, who also makes 


the distinction between natura natu- . 


Giordano rans and natura naturata. Bruno re- 


Bruno.  gardsall nature as animated—a close . 


approach to Spinoza's parallelism of 
the attributes. On the other hand, Bruno may have 
taken this notion from some of the cabalists, and in 
arguing that God is the immanent and not the tran- 
sient cause of the universe, Spinoza himself claims 
that he agrees with the Hebrew masters, so faras he 
could conjecture from certain adulterated views 
(* Epistole,” Ixxiii.); The plan of the universe, as in- 
dicated above, though this is not given by Spinoza 
himself, resembles in large measure that of the Sefi- 
rot, and suggests that, much as he derided them, 
Spinoza obtained much general suggestion from the 
cabalists. He even appears to quote; in the * Eth- 
ics ? (II. vii., note), Moses Cordovero on the identity 
of the thinker, thought, and the object thought of; 
this, however, is a general Aristotelian principle (see 
Jew. EwNcvc. x. 370, s.v. Remax). In Spinoza's 
view the doctrine of immanence bears a remark- 
able resemblance to that of emanation. 

With regard to Spinoza's psychology and ethics: 
the idea of the conatus and even the term “conato 
de conservarsi? itself are derived from or influ- 
enced by Bruno. The doctrine of the emotions. is 
partly influenced by Hobbes, but is mainly a de- 
velopment of and improvement on Descartes. On 
the other hand, the connection of the conatus with 
the divine activity may have been influenced by 
Creseas! view that the creation and conservation of 
the world imply the same activity of God (comp. 
Spinoza, *Cogitata Metaphysica," II. x. 6). The 
view of Spinoza with regard to the relativity of 
good and evil may possibly be derived from Mai- 
monides' conception of them as belonging to the 
region of probable opinion (“ Moreh,” i. 1D. | 

'The determinism of Spinoza was certainly derived 
from that of Crescas, who explains the difficulty of 

rewards and punishments from the 

Hasdai same standpoint (“Or Adonai,” II. v. 

Crescas. 2) and on the same lines as Spinoza 

(“Cogitata Metaphysica,” II. ix. 4), 
though it must be observed that Spinoza when he 
wrote the ^ Cogitata Metaphysica" was nominally at 
least & libertarian. So, too, in his denial of final 
causes Spinoza agrees with Crescas (/.c. IT. vi. 1); 
therefore Spinoza may have obtained from Crescas, 
who identifies the divine will and understanding 
(l.c. III. i. 5), also the doctrine that the will and the 
understanding are the same faculty of the mind. 'The 
insistence of Spinoza upon the love of God as the 
highest quality of human reason is undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by Crescas' original view that love rather 
than knowledge was the divine essence (75.). The 
view, however, that the terms ^ wisdom ” and * will” 
as applied to the Divine Being are not identical, but 
are merely homonymous, with the same terms as ap- 
plied to man, is derived from Maimonides (“ Moreh,” 
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i. 52 et seq.). i 
of God,” Joél remarks, Spinoza took the “love” from 
Crescas, the “intellect” from Maimonides. Finally, 
the somewhat mystical views as to the eternity of 
the intellectual love, Sir Frederick Pollock sug- 
gests, were derived from the Averroism of Ger- 
sonides, who considered that contemplative knowl- 
edge was the only proper function of the eternal 
mind, and, therefore, that the individual soul was 
immortal as regards the knowledge possessed by it 
at the time of death, though, being then deprived of 
an organism, it could not in any way extend it after 


Baruch Spinoza. 
(From a statue by Mark Antokolski.) 


death (see Pollock, “Spinoza, His Life and Philos- 
ophy,” 2d ed., pp. 270-271, London, 1899). With 
regard to his views on eternity, and his remarkable 
conception that truth must be viewed “sub specie 
eternitatis,” it is worthy of remark that Spinoza in 
the “Cogitata Metaphysica" (II. x. 5) adopts the 
view of Maimonides that Creation did not arise in 
time, but time in Creation (“ Moreh,” IT. ii. 18). It 
should perhaps be added that besides these specific 
instances of indebtedness Spinoza is characteristic- 
ally Jewish in two main aspects of histhought: the 
stress laid upon knowledge as an ideal (though this 
is common to all the Aristotelian schools), and his 
conception of cheerfulness as one of the highest 
virtues (see Joy). 

It has been suggested by Joël that the development 
of Spinoza’s thought was somewhat as follows: His 
early training was entirely from Jewish philoso- 
phers, but he was withdrawn from them by the at- 
traction of Descartes, who freed his mind from the 
principle of authority in philosophy, and, as it ap- 
pears, in religion; but he was never a pure Carte- 
sian, not even when he wrote his account of the 
philosophy of Descartes, and he came back to the 


In speaking of the “intellectual love. 


Jewish philosophers to solve the conflicting elements 
of Descartes’ thought, with the important difference, 
however, that he did not attempt to reconcile the 
conclusions to which they led him with the state- 
ments of Scripture. His thought is thus Jewish, 
cast in a Cartesian mold, the chief difference being 
with regard to the authority of Scripture, and it is, 
accordingly, in his “Tractatus Theologico-Politi- 
cus” hat his views are found most opposed to 
Jewish views. . 

Spinoza’s arguments in the “Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus? are almost throughout connected 
either by way of agreement or opposition with those 
of Maimonides on thesame topics. One of the main 
objects of the book is to show the contradictory na- 
ture of statements in the Scriptures, and Spinoza 


speaks with contempt of the efforts 


‘< Tractatus of the Rabbis to reconcile them. He 
heo- is ño doubt here referring to the moat 


logico- important work of his teacher Manas- 
Politicus.” SEH B. ISRAEL, the “Conciliador.” In 
his chapter on prophecy Spinoza dif- 

fers from Maimonides in regarding the work of a 
prophet as being due almost entirely toimagination, 
which can not, like reason, give rise to truth. Spi- 
noza does an injustice in stating that Maimonides 
regards angels as existing only in dreams, which 
was partly due to a misreading in the edition of 
Maimonides used by him; this again is one of the 
test questions leading to hisexcommunication. The 


criterion of a true revelation selected by Spinoza— | 


the vividness of the prophetic vision—is that used 
by Crescas (“Or Adonai,” IL. iv. 8), and both think- 
ers used the same example, that of Hananiah. Spi- 
noza’s view of the selection of the Israelites, that 
they exceeded other nations neither in learning nor 
in piety, but in political and social salvation, places 
him in opposition to both Maimonides and Crescas. 
He here attributes the preservation of the Jews to 
their rites (^ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, iii. 58), 
but sees no reason why they should not once again 
become an independent nation (7d. iii. 55). In his 
diseussion of ceremonies Spinoza declares that they 
are no longer binding on Jews or others, and were 
put into force only through the influence of the Rab- 
bis and other ecclesiastical authorities. In opposing 
belief in miracles, as he does in the sixth chapter of 
the * Tractatus," Spinoza has in mind the examples 
and arguments of both Maimonides and Gersonides; 
in the remaining part Spinoza outlines what was 
later known as the “higher criticism,” and antici- 
pates in asomewhat remarkable manner some of the 
results of the school of Kuenen and Wellhausen, 
declaring, for example, that the Law was intro- 
duced, if not written, by Ezra. Many of the exam- 
ples of inconsistency in the Pentateuch here cited 
were those familiar to Spinoza from Abraham ibn 
Ezra (see PENTATEUCH) Spinoza throughout ar- 
gued against the connection of creed with citi- 
zenship, claiming liberty of thought, and to that 
extent pleading the cause of his own people; but in 
rcality the book is an expansion in Latin of his for- 
mer apologia written in Spanish for withdrawing 
from Jewish communion, and is opposed to ecclesi- 
asticism of all kinds. Hence the violence of the oppo- 
sition which it found in the age of ecclesiasticism. 
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With regard to Spinoza’s influence, one must dis- 
tinguish between the effect of his views and life 
upon the general progress of free thought in Europe, 
and that of his special doctrines. The former first 
drew down upon him theexecration of all the eccle- 

siastics and authoritarians whom he 

Influence. had opposed by his views, and the re- 

. . Spect of a few freethinkers like Bayle, 
Edelmann, Goethe, Shelley, and Byron, who pro- 
posed to translate the “ Ethics” jointly, and Marian 
Evans (George Eliot), who actually produced a trans- 
lation, which, however, was never published. The 
spread of his special views began with the small cir- 
cle of disciples which surrounded him at Amsterdam, 
and to which the world is probably indebted for the 
Latin translation of his “Ethics.” The chief’ of 
these were B. Becker and Louis Meyer; but the pub- 
lication of his works in Dutch had a considerable 


influence on Dutch theology in the persons of Fre- 
dvick Van DLecohoir (1947—2174125, Wilbelm Deurhof 


(1650-1717), and especially Pontiaan van Hattem 
(1641-1706), who created quite à school, of which 
Jacob Brill (1639-1700) was, after Hattem, the chief 
representative (see A. van der Linde, *Spinoza, 
Seine Lehre und Deren Erste Nachwirkungen in 
Holland," Góttingen, 1962). 

But the principal person upon whom Spinoza's 
thought and personality had a decisive effect was 
Leibnitz (1646-1716), whose system of philosophy, 

as developed by Wolff, dominated 


Spinoza the continent of Europe throughout 
and the whole of the eighteenth century 
Leibnitz. up to Kant, and whose views, de- 


veloped by Herbart and Lotze, have 
again come to the fore in recent times. Those of 
Leibnitz's works that have been published give 
little evidence of any connection with Spinoza other 
than in the latter's calling as optician, and his pub- 
lic utterances on Spinozism were in every case hos- 
tile and derogatory; but more recent evidence shows 
that during the critical period of his development, 
from 1676 to 1686, he took a more favorable attitude 
toward both Spinoza and Spinozism, and this has 
been traced to an intimate personal association of 
the two philosophers during a whole month in 1676, 
not long before Spinoza'sdeath. It'was during this 
period that Leibnitz developed from a pure Carte- 
sian into an opponent of Descartes, chiefly as regards 
the definition of body and the principles of motion, 
both of which subjects it is known that Leibnitz 
discussed with Spinoza. On reading the "Opera 
Posthuma," Leibnitz declared that the absence of 
teleology was the only thing with which he did not 
agree. When, however, à strong outcry broke out 
against Spinoza's “atheism,” Leibnitz devoted him- 
self to finding an escape from Spinozism, and it 
took him nearly ten years before he arrived at his 
theory of the monads, which he declared to be the 
only solution of the difficulty (see L. Stein, * Leib- 
niz und Spinoza,” Berlin, 1890). ‘The most recent 
investigator of the philosophy of Leibnitz declares 
that in his views on soul and body, on God and 
ethics, he *tends with slight alterations of phrase- 
ology to adopt (without acknowledgment) the views 
of the derided Spinoza? (B. Russell, * Philosophy 
of Leibniz," p. 5, Cambridge, 1900). 
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This opposition of Leibnitz practically ruined any 
chance of influence by Spinoza on the Germauy of 
the early part of the eighteenth century, where 
the philosophy of the former and his follower Wolff 

wasall-powerful. A revival of inter- 

Mendels- est, however, was brought about by 
sohn Jacobi’s declaration that Lessing was 
and Jacobi. a professed Spinozistand had declared 
that *there is but one philosophy, the 

philosophy of Spinoza." Mendelssohn, who in phi- 
losophy was a Wolffian, devoted some of his “ Mor- 
genstunden " to defending the memory of his friend 
Lessing from what he considered to be an asper- 
sion, and this again tended to discourage any active 
adherence to Spinoza in Germany. Kant, by ma- 
king the problem of metaphysics. how man knows 
instead of what he knows, changed the course 
of metaphysical thought for a time; but renewed 
attention was drawn to Spinoza by his followers, 


Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the last-named of whom 
declared that to Uo ù P ee prosa must first be a 


Spinozist. Schleiermacher expressed himself in the 
highest terms of Spinoza, and Novalis called the so- 
called “atheist” a “God-intoxicated Jew." This 
revival of interest in Spinoza was due possibly 
to the influence of Herder and Goethe, who had 
both given utterance to great admiration for Spi- 
noza’s life and thought. The wide influence of 
Goethe, whose philosophical views were entirely 
Spinozistic and were expressed in some of. the pro- 
foundest of his poems, was perhaps the chief influ- 
ence which drew to Spinoza the attention of such 
men as Coleridge, Auerbach, Matthew Arnold, 
Froude, and Renan. EE 
It was mainly the spread and influence of science 
in its more dogmatic aspects that, toward. the end 
of the nineteenth century, caused especial interest to 
be taken in Spinoza's thought. By a 
Science sort of instinct Spinoza seems to have 
and anticipated, by deductions from first 
Spinozism. principles, many of the most funda- 
mental principles of modern science; 
e.g., the conservation of energy (in his belief that the 
total quantity of motion in the universe is constant) ; 
the non-existence of a vacuum; and the existence of 
nothing real in the universe but configurations and 
motions (expressly stated in the “Ethics” L, Ap- 
pendix). Even the infinity of attributes, which 
occupy such an otiose position in Spinoza’s system, 
may be regarded as a premonition of the recognition 
by modern mathematicians of the infinity of non- 
Euclidean spaces. Especially as regards the connec- 
tion of body and mind the Spinozistic view of paral- 
lelism has been growing in favor among psycholo- 
gists, though just at present there is somewhat of a 
reaction against it. The positing of the conatus as 
the central force of mind is in full agreement with 
the most recent insistence upon conation as the key to 
mental activities, while the tendency of the conatus 
to maintain things pleasant seems to be an anticipa- 
tion of Bain's law of conservation. The conatus has 
been regarded as anticipating even the theory of 
evolution, but this is due to mistaking the statical 
nature of Spinoza’s thought. Nevertheless, the two 
great exponents of philosophical evolution Herbert 
Spencer and Haeckel have adopted many, if not 
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most, of Spinoza’s views, which have thus become 
representative of science as opposed to religion. 
Meanwhile there has been a recent tendency to re- 
sort once more to Leibnitz fora defense of the faith, 
as shown in the Gifford lectures of Professors Ward 
and Royce, so that at the present day, at any rate in 
the English-speaking world, the problem of philos- 
ophy is once more resolved into the opposition of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz. "Thus, of the chief contem- 
porary English philosophers, P. H. Bradley, with 
his follower A. E. Taylor, may be regarded as 
representing Spinoza, while G. E. Moore and his 
disciple D. Russell are adherents of the school of 
Leibnitz. 

With his excommunication all communion be- 
tween Spinoza and his own people ceased, and 
among Jews little notice was taken of his thought 
for nearly a century, except by a few philosophical 
thinkers, who dealt with his views as they would 
with those of other philosophers. Thus David 
Nieto was accused before Hakam Zebi in 1705 of 
having identified God and nature after the manner 
of Spinoza, but defended himself satisfactorily by 

distinguishing between the individual 

Position things of nature and nature in gen- 

Among eral; in other words, between natura 

Jews. naturans and natura naturata. Men- 
delssohn, as before mentioned, was, 
owing to his Leibnitzian tendencies, strongly op- 
posed to Spinoza as a philosopher, but made use in 
his " Jerusalem " of some of the arguments of the 
“Tractatus.” Solomon Maimon, like Wachter be- 
fore him and A. Krochmal after him, tried to prove 
theidentity of Spinozism and cabalism (see Kroch- 
mal's * Eben ha-Roshah," Vienna, 1871). Heine ac- 
cords the life of Spinoza respectful treatment, but 
does not appear to have made any particular study 
of his thought. On the other hand, Berthold Auer- 
bach did much to spread the knowledge of Spino- 
zism in Germany by his excellent translation of the 
works as well as by his novelistic account of the 
career of the philosopher (*Spinoza, ein Denkerle- 
ben," Leipsic, 1847). M. Joél has contributed more, 
perhaps, than any other investigator to the study of 
the sources from which Spinoza derived his main 
conceptions. L. Stein has elucidated the relations 
of Spinoza and Leibnitz, while M. Grtinwald has 
traced Spinoza’s influence in Germany, and I. Elbo- 
gen has made a study of the “ De Intellectus Emen- 
datione." One ot the best recent monographs on the 
philosopher is that of L. Brunschvieg, and the best 
account of the " Ethics? in English is by H. H. Jo- 
achim. Jacob Freudenthal's work on his life and 
his system of thought is the.result of a life's work 
on the subject. Altogether, it may.be said that Spi- 
noza has at last come to his own among his own 
people. : 

But it would be misleading to regard Spinoza 
as specifically or characteristically Jewish in his 
thought. His antagonistic attitude toward the au- 
thority of the Scriptures differentiates him from 
all thinkers recognized to be Jewish, and S. D. 
LuzzaTTO.was, after all, in the right in protesting 
violently against regarding the philosophy of Spi- 
noza as especially Jewish while in such opposition 
to the Judaism of the Rabbis and the mass of the 


Jews, Whether any reconciliation can be made be- 
tween Spinozism and Judaism on the higher plane 
of philosophic thought is another question, to 
which S. RUBIN has devoted his life. In any case, 
Spinoza's thought is so definitely connected either 
by derivation or by opposition with that of the Jew- 
ish medieval thinkers that it must be regarded either 
as the consummation or as the evisceration of Jewish 
philosophy. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A whole literature has collected around the 
name of Spinoza and is summed up in A. van der Linde, 
Benedictus Spinoza, The Hague, 1871, which contains 441 
entries. This may be supplemented by the bibliography given 
in M. Grünwald, Spinoza in Deutschland, pp. 361-370, Ber- 
lin, 1897, containing 226 entries of the literature between 1870 
and 1897. The chief editions of the works have been referred 
to above, but it may be added that a portfolio of facsimiles of 
the recently recovered letters of Spinoza was published in 
Leyden in 1904. The standard life of Spinoza is that of Jacob 
Freudenthal, Spinoza, Sein Leben und Seine Lehre, Stutt- 
gart, 1904, founded on a oollection of sources (including the 
contemporary life by Colerus) issued by the same author un- 
der the title Lebensgeschichte Spinoza’s, Berlin, 1899. Spi- 
noza's relations to his Dutch contemporaries are best given in 
Meinsma, Spinoza en Zijn Kring, The Hague, 1896, The best 
accounts of Spinoza’s system are those of Camerer, Die 
Lehre Spinoza's, Stuttgart, 1877; James Martineau, A Study 
of Spinoza, 3d ed., London, 1895; and Sir Frederick PollocK,. 
Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, 2d ed., London, 1899. 
Though written from a hostile standpoint, partly based upon 
Trendelenburg, Historische Beitrüge zur Philosophie, Ber- 
lin, 1867, Martineau's study is by far the clearest with rela- 
tion to Spinoza’s system. Studies of the * Ethics” have been 
Written by Kirschmann, 2d ed., Berlin. 1871 (with notes on 
the other works), and by H. H. Joachim, Oxford, 1901. The 
literature which followed the discovery of the Korte Ver- 
handeling is summarized by Van der Linde, Nos. 342-358 ; 
noteworthy is the study by Avenarius, Ueber die Beiden Er- 
sten Phosen des Spinozischen Pantheismus, Leipsic, 1868. A. 
Chajes has written Ueber die Hebrüische Grammatik Spi- 
?102«'s, Breslau, 1869, and C. Siegfried, Spinoza «ls Kritiker 
und Ausleger des Alten Testaments, Berlin, 1867. On the 
relation of Spinoza to his Jewish predecessors see Joël, Bei- 
träge zur Geschichte der Philosophie, Breslau, 1876, and 
J. Jacobs, Jewish Ideals, pp. 49-56. Rubin, in his Teshubah 
Nizgahat, Vienna, 1857, discussed Luzzatto's attacks on Spi- 
noza. The latest histories of Jewish philosophy as a matter of 
course contain sections on Spinoza; e.g., J. S. Spiegler, Gesch. 
der Philosophie des Judenthums, xli.-xliii. Berlin, 1900; and 
S. Bernfeld, Da'at Elohim, pp. 521-530, Wilna, 1898. 


SPIRA (SPIRO): Family of scholars and rab- 
bis of Speyer, Rhenish Bavaria, with numerous 
branches in other parts of Germany, and in Bohemia, 
Galicia, and Poland. It originally bore the name 
“ Ashkenazi,” to distinguish it from the Kahane or 
Katz-Spira family. Many prominent families of 
Bohemia added to their names that of “Spiro” or 
"Spira"; e.g., Frankl-Spiro, Wiener-Spiro, and 
Porges-Spiro. 

1. Aaron. Jehiel Michel Spira: Son of Ben- 
jamin Wolf Spira (No. 7) and grandson of Jehiel 
Spira; rabbi of the Meisel Synagogue, Prague. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshuth, 'Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 12: 

Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 488; Podiebrad-Foges, Alterthtimer 

der Prager Judenstadt, pp. 76, 149, Prague, 1870. 

2. Aaron Simeon Spira : Son of Benjamin Wolf 
Spira (who died in 1080); rabbi at Frankfort, Lem- 
berg, Brez in Lithuania, Lublin, Cracow, Vienna, 
Prague (1640), and also rabbi of Bohemia; born 1599; 
died Dec. 3, 1679, at Prague. He led an ascetic life, 
and collected many pupils about him. He wrote 
“ Moreh Yehezkiel Katon ” (Prague, 1695), penitential 
prayers (“selihot”) on the sufferings of the Jewish 
community of Prague when that city was besieged 
by the Swedes in 1648. 

3. Aryeh Löb Spira (called also Klein Löb): 
Son of Isaac Spira; born 1701; died May 19, 1761, 
at Wilna, where he was associate rabbi. Attheage 
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of seventeen he corresponded with the rabbi of the 
Karaites at Troki. Aryeh Löb acquired a knowl- 
edge of mathematics and Hebrew grammar. He 
wrote “Nahalat Ariel” and “Me‘on ‘Arayot” (Dy- 
hernfurth, 1732), a double commentary on the trea- 
tise Soferim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, p.118; Fuenn, Kiryal 
Neemanah, pp. 111 et seg. (contains Spira’s epitaph). 


4, Asher Anshel Spira: Son of Aaron Wolf 
Spira; died in 1661 at Vienna, in which city he had 
married the daughter of the wealthy and learned 
Moses Mirels. He was the ancestor of the Frankl- 
Spira family. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Podiebrad-Foges, l.e. p. 149. 

5. Benjamin Wolf Spira: Son of Jehiel Spira; 
died at Prague Oct. 12, 1680. He was for more than 
thirty years associate rabbi and director of a Tal- 
mudic academy in that city. Although universally 


respected his extraordinary modesty prevented him _ 


from accepting the chief rabbinate of Prague; but 
he took charge of it temporarily from 1629 until his 
death. 

6. Benjamin Wolf Spira: Sonof Asher Anshel 
Spira; died at Prague in 1719. He was educated 
by his grandfather Aaron Simeon Spira in that city. 
He was the father of the parnas Simon Wolf Frankl. 

7. Benjamin Wolf Spira : Son of Aaron Simeon 
Spira; born 1640 at Prague; died there Jan. 11, 
1715. He was for twenty years chief rabbi of Bo- 
hemia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Podiebrad-Foges, 1.c. pp. 73, 148 et seq. 

8. Elijah Spira: Son of Benjamin Wolf Spira; 
died at Prague April 14, 1712. He was rabbi at 
Tiktin, and afterward preacher and director of a 
large Talmudic academy at Prague. He published 
“Eliyahu Zuta,” a commentary on that part of Mor- 
decai Jafe's *Lebush" relating to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim (Prague, 1689, 1701). His 
valuable work “Eliyahu Rabbah” (Sulzbach, 1757), 
containing discussions on the Orah Hayyim, was 
printed posthumously by his son, whose name is 
not given. “Shishah Shittot," novelle on six Tal- 
mudic treatises, were published by his grandson 
Elijah b. Woif Spira (Fürth, 1768). His manu- 
script works, including commentaries on the Bible 
and Talmud, as well as sermons, responsa, etc., were 
destroyed by fire in 1754. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eliyahu Rabbah, Preface; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 

d d ont many incorrect statements); Zunz, Monatstage, 

9. Isaac Spira: Son of Hliezer Spira; died 
March 16, 1711, at Lemberg. He wrote * Elef ha- 
Magen" (notes on the four ritual codices), printed 
by his son Nathan Spira (Zolkiev, 1732). 

10. Isaac Spira: Son of Jehiel Michael Spira; 
died at Prague in 1749. He was rabbi at Lissa, then 
at Jung-Bunzlau, Bohemia (1704-27). and finally at 
Prague, and was the teacher and father-in-law of 
Jonathan Eybeschütz. He wrote novell on Tal- 
mudic treatises, fikewise responsa, etc.; but none of 
. his works has been printed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, l.c. p. 118; Fuenn, l.c. p. 111. 

11. Isaac Kohen-Spira: Sonof David Kohen- 
Spira; died in 1582 at Cracow, where he had offici- 
ated as rabbi. He was the father-in-law of Rabbi 


Meir Lublin. He had a namesake and contempo- 
tary, Isaac Kohen-Spira, who was probably rabbi 
at Kreminiec, and afterward at Cracow. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Zeitschrift, iii. 386; Ha-Karmel, 
xii. 658; J. B. R., Bemerkungen zu I. M. Zunz Ir ha- 
Zedek, p. 18, Brody, 1878. l 
E. C. | M. K. 
12. Isaac ben Nathan Spira: Rabbi and 
scholar of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
born at Grodno; died in Lublin 1628. He was prin- 
cipal of a large yeshibah at Kowlo, whence he went 
to Cracow and became identified there with the pub- 
lication of his father's “Imre Shefer.” While en- 
gaged upon this work he accepted a call as rabbi to 
Lublin, and the uncompleted work of his father's 
was taken to Venice, where it was published in 1588 
under the title * Bi'urim." On account of the mis- 
representations which were circulated in Venice re 
garding the contents of this work Isaac found him- 
self compelled to forbid its further sale in that city ; 
and in 1586 he issued a new edition in Lublin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 872; Friedberg, Mar- 


ganita Shappira, pp. 4-6. 

18. Isaac ben Nathan Spira: Polish mer- 
chant; born at Cracow 1634; died there 1649; son 
of Rabbi Nathan. He was a man of means, and 
when, in May, 1641, the Jewish community of 
Cracow was financially embarrassed he voluntari- 
ly made it a loan of 800 Polish gulden in gold. 
When, toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
his tombstone began to decay, the community 
showed its gratitude by erecting a new one. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv. 1207; Fürst, l.c. iii. 372; 


Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron, pp. 61-62, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1904. 


14. Israel Issachar Spira: Son of Nathan 
Nata Spira (No. 28); died at Worms 1680. He was 
chairman of the rabbinical college at Pinsk, and later 
rabbi at Worms. He is mentioned in the responsa 


(No. 88) of MaHaRaM of Lublin, and in the re- . 


sponsa collection “Hut ha-Shani,” § 22. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Lukot Zikkaron. p. 59; Kobez 

‘al Yad, iii. 5, Berlin, 1887 : Friedberg, l.c. p. 6. 

15. Israel ben Nathan Spira (known also as 
Israel ha-Darshan): Scholar, rabbi, and preacher 
of the seventeenth century; died in 1700. While 
still young he was called to Kalisz in Poland, where 
he founded a large school which soon became fa- 
mous. Among his most prominent pupils were 
Jehiel Michael Segal and Selig Margolioth. Israel 
was the author of “Bet Yisrael,” a cominentary on 
the “ Hilkot Shehitah,” of which 201 paragraphs ap- 
peared in Berlin in 1726. Appended thereto was a 
second work, “Bet Perez,” a commentary on the 
treatise Megillah which he wrote in honor of his son- 
in-law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 74; Friedberg, 

l.c. pp. 7-10. 

16. Jacob ben David ha - Kohen Spira: 
Rabbi of Neutitschein, Moravia, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; relative of Isaac ben Da- 


vid Spira. He was the author of “Ohel Ya‘akob,” 
haggadic novelle (Frankfort -on -the- Oder, 1719). 


His sons Moses Moeschel and Isaac severally added 
to it ^ Likkutim " to difficult passages in the Midrash 
and Yalkut and novelle to Yoreh De‘ah. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1257; Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 187; Benjacob, l.c. p. 
19: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 577; Azulai, Shem ha-Ge- 
dolim, ii. 3; Fürst, l.c. i. 17. 5 0 


B.C. 

17. Jacob Kohn-Spira: Son of Isaac Spira; 
lived at Lembérg in the seventeenth century. He 
was the author of * Be'er Mayim Hay yim" (Cracow, 
1616), a commentary on the Pentateuch and on 
Rashi's commentary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Buber, l.c. p. 112. 


E. C. M. K. 


18. Judah Löb Spira (nicknamed Pap): 
Rabbi of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 


ofüciated probably in Frankfort-on-the-Main. He 


was the author of * Ha-Rekasim la-Bik'ah ? (Altona, 
1815), containing bricf notes on the Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Steinsehneider, l.c. col. 1978 ; Fürst, l.c. iii. 372. 
E. C. 


19. Menahem Zion b. Meir Spira: A native 
probably of Speyer. He wrote in 1490 “ Ziyyuni" 
(Cremona, 1560), a cabalistic commentary on the 
Pentateuch, prefaced by a song for the Sabbath and 
enumerating the labors forbidden on that day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. "Munich, codices 68, 765 


Landshuth. l.c. p. 193; Zunz, S. P. p. 110; idem, Literatur- 

gesch. p. 528. 

E. C. M. K. 

20. Nathan ben Isaac Spira: Cabalist and 
rabbi of Lublin in the seventeenth century; died in 
that city 1652; grandson of Nathan Spira of Grodno. 
He edited and published the Zohar (Lublin, 1628), 
to which he added a commentary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, l.c. p. 6. 
E. C. S. O. 


21. Nathan Nata Spira: Son of Selig Spira 
and grandson of Nathan Nata Spira; died Nov. 18, 
1761, at Eibenschütz. He was rabbi in various com- 
munities, his last charge being at Eibenschütz, in 
Moravia, where he officiated only one year, dying 


. in early manhood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofe, i. 118 (contains 

Spira’s epitaph, in which 3'p must be read instead of n'D). 

22. Nathan Nata Spira: Son of Reuben David 
Spira, associate rabbi of Cracow; died at Reggio, 
Italy, in 1662, He was sent from Jerusalem to Ger- 
many and Italy to collect alms. Most of his works 
are cabalistic in nature, including “Tub ha-Arez” 
(Venice, 1655; Zolkiev, 1781), on the excellencies of 
the Holy Land, on the holy vessels, etc. ; "^ Yayin ha- 
Meshummar " (25. 1660), on * Yayin Nesek "; “ Maz- 
zot Shimmurim” (čb. 1665), on the mezuzah, zizit, 
ete. Azulai saw the manuscripts of his religious 
discourses and of several of his cabalistic works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: ÁZulai, l.c. i. 148; De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. 

Wórterb. p. 301; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2051. 

23. Nathan Nata Spira: Sonof Samson Spira; 
rabbi at Grodno; died 1577. He wrote a supercom- 
mentary on the commentaries of Rashi and Elijah 
Mizrahi under the title “Imre Shefer," and a com- 


mentary on the Pentateuch, published by his son 
Isaac (Lublin, 1586 [1597]). and at the request of his 
pupils *Mebo She‘arim” (Dublin, n.d.; Jessnitz, 


1724), a commentary on Isaac Duran's “ Sha'are 
Durah." The Zohar was edited not by him, as Fürst 


and others think, but by Nathan b. Isaac Spira (Lub- 
lin, 1624). Nathan Nata left two sons: Isaac (No. 12) 
and Israel Issachar (No. 14). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : David Gans, Zemah Dawid, ed. Offenbach, p. 
30a; Jehiel Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ed. Warsaw, 1. 85 
Azulai, l.c. i. 148; De Rossi-Haniberger, l.e. p. 301; Fuenn, 
l.c. p. 55 ; Fürst, l.c. iii. 873; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 
Mus. p. 609. 

24. Nathan Nata Spira: Son of Solomon Spira 
and grandson of Nathan Nata Spira (No. 23); born 
about 1584; died July 20, 1688. In 1617 he was 
called to the rabbinate of Cracow, where, being well- 
to-do, he refused to accept a salary. He was gifted 
with an extraordinary memory, ànd devoted much 
time to the study of the Cabala. He wrote a caba- 
iistie commentary on the prayer of Moses in Deut. 
iii. 24, and two prayers, under the title “ Megalleh 
‘Amukkot” (Cracow, 1637; Fürth, 1691). He pub- 
lished also novelle to Alfasi's work which were 


printed with it (Amsterdam, 1720). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, l.c. i. 148; De Rossi-Hamberger, l.c. p. 
201; Steinsehneider, l.c. col. 2049; Zunz, Monatstage, p. 41; 
Zedner, Lc. p. 610; I. M. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedek, pp. 52, 176 
(contains Spira's epitaph). 

25. Solomon Spira: Son of Nathan Nata Spira 
(No. 24); born in 1616; slain by the Cossacks under 
Chmielnickiin 1648. He was rabbi of Satanow, and 
edited, together with his brother Moses, the work 
* Megalleh ‘Amukkot,” to which he wrote additions 
and a preface. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, l.c. p. 66. 

E. C. 


SPIRIT. See Horv SPIRIT. 


SPIRITS, CONCEPTION OF. 
OLOGY. 

SPIRO, JOSEPH MOSES: Austrian rabbi 
and Talmudic author; born in Trietsch, Moravia, 
about 1770; died at Kanitz, Moravia, Aug. 9, 1890. 
He was educated by his father, Abraham, who was 
rabbi in Trietsch, and, although a sickly child, he 
became at an early age a Talmudist of distinction. 
At first officiating as dayyan in his native city, he 
became successively rabbi in Schafa, Moravia; Ha- 
bern, Bohemia; and, finally (1824-30), in Kanitz. 
Ie was one of the earliest advocates of systematic 
instruction in religious literature, and condemned 
the pilpul very severely. He edited the “Sefer 
ha-Hinnuk” (Brünn, 1799), which he, like many 
others, ascribed to Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona; and 
also wrote a book entitled "* Mesillah le-Elohenu ” 
(Prague, 1810). This work is divided into three 
parts: the first, entitled ^ Ha-Derek ha-Yashar,” 
treating of the evils of the unsystematic training 
of children; the second, called, in honor of his fa- 
ther,“ Berit Abraham,” containing halakic discus- 


M. K. 


See DEMON- 


sions: and the third, ^ Rebid ha-Zahab,” containing 


homilies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deborah, 1902, pp. 97 et seq. D 


SPITZ, ABRAHAM (NAPHTALI HIRSCH) 
BEN MOSES HA-LEVI: Moravian rabbi; born 
about1628; died at Worms in 1712. In 1663 he was 
appointed rabbi of a Moravian congregation, and in 
1692 dayyan at Nikolsburg, where he officiated for 
twelve years. In 1704 he was called to Worms, 
where he remained until his death. He was the 
author of the following works: “Male Razon” 
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(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1710), novelle to forty-five 

treatises of the Talmud; “ Yerushshat Naftali” (ap- 

pended to * Male Razon "), explanations of the most 
difficult Tosafot passages in the Talmud; and many 
unpublished works that relate to the Talmud. 

Before he died he instructed his sons to study daily 

two pages of his commentary during the year of 

mourning. An approbation by him of the ritualis- 
tic work “ Maginne Erez” was printed in the edition 

of that work (Dyhernfurth, 1692) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Levysohn, Nafshot Zaddikim, pp. 15-16, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855 ; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 
929-390; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 80; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 703. 

E. C. S. O. 
SPITZ, ISAAC (EIZIG): Ab det din in Bunz- 

lau, Bohemia; born 1764; died in Bunzlau May 6, 

1842. He wrote * Mat'amme Yizhak," songs, melo- 

dies, and sayings, which was published by his son 

Yom-Tob in Prague in 1848. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Busch, Jahrbuch, i. 176; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 823; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2651. 

E C S. OQ. 
SPITZ, MEIR B. JOHANAN: Rabbi of 

Oronie, Hungary, in the eighteenth century. He 

wrote * Katit Ia-Ma'or," halakic novella to some Tal- 

mudie treatises; and “Shemen ha-Ma'or," novell 
on ritualistic matters. Both these works appeared 

in Vienna in 1792. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 375; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. eol. 1717; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 251. 


E. C. : S. O. 


SPITZ, MORITZ: American rabbi: born at 
Csaba, Hungary, Oct. 14, 1848. He was educated 
at the University of Prague, and received his rab- 
binical diploma from Rabbi Judah Tebeles of that 
city. From 1870 to 1871 he officiated as rabbi of 
Congregation B'nai Sholom, Chicago, Ill. ; from 1871 
to 1878, of Congregation Emanu- El, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: and since 1878 he has been rabbi of Congre- 
gation B'nai El of St. Louis, Mo. 

Spitz has contributed to the * American Israelite ? 
and to “ Die Deborah,” signing his articles with the 
nom de plume * Ben Abi." He was formerly editor 
of the " Jewish Tribune," and is at present (1905) 
editor of the *Jewish Voice" of St. Louis. 
xcu dE The American Jewish Year Book, 1903-4, 

yt F. T. H. 

SPITZ, YOM-TOB BEN ISAAC: Teacher 
of Hebrew and German in the Jewish school 
of Prague during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. He was the author of “Aion Bakut” 
(Prague, 1826), on the death of his grandfather R. 
Eleazar Fleckeles of Prague; “Zikron Eliezer” (25. 
1827), a biography of Fleckeles; and “Toledot Yiz- 
hak,” a biography of his father, Isaac Spitz. Yom- 
Tob was a collaborator on the * Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” 
to vols. vi. and vii, of which he contributed sixteen 
scientific essays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2651, Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 36, 157; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 375. 


E C. S. O. 

SPITZ, ZEBI HIRSCH: German author and 
Talmudist of the eighteenth century. He wrote 
“Dibre Hakamim we-Hidotam (Offenbach, 1809), 


a commentary on those passages of the Talmud 
in which it is said “the Torah speaks in the language 
of man” or “the passage is explained according to 
its literal sense." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 104. 

E. C. | ; 
SPITZER, BENJAMIN SOLOMON: Aus- 

trian rabbi and champion of Orthodoxy; died in 
Vienna, at an advanced age, Dec. 5, 1893. He was 
. the son-in-law of R. Moses Sofer, and was for more 
than forty years rabbi of the ultra-Orthodox congre- 
gation of Vienna, whose synagogue was situated in 
the "Shiffgasse." He was a strong opponent of 
Reform, and severely attacked the Vienna * Cultur- 
gemeinde " for the Reform measures it introduced in 
1872. A collection of his sermons, funeral orations, 
and novelle on Talmudical subjects (the latter part 
bearing the separate title “Shimlat Binyamin”) 
was published by his son-in-law Joseph Baer Kohen, 
under the title *'Tikkun Shelomoh " (Vienna, 1892). 
Benjamin was buried in Presburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Rabbinowitsch, Eine Interessante Erri- 
nerungs-Geschichte von dem  Ehrwürdigen Rabbiner 
Soloman Spitzer (in Judseo-German), Vienna, 1894: Der 
pee (Mayence), 1898, Nos. 97,99; Ahiasaf, 5655 (1895), pp. 


451-458. l 
E. C. ! P. WI. 
SPITZER, FRIEDRICH (SAMUEL): 

French art collector and dealer; born in Presburg 
1814; died in Paris 1890. He was the son of the 
official grave-digger of the community and went 
penniless to Vienna. In 1848 he accompanied the 
Austrian army to Italy, and upon his return com- 
menced collecting objects of art. A picture which 
he bought for five gulden proved to be an Al- 
brecht Dürer and laid the foundation of his fortune. 
Together with a dealer, König, he went to London, 
but being unable to sell this picture there, he dis 
posed of it in Paris. His visits to the large collect- 
ors in England had, however, revealed to him the 
value placed upon old weapons, and accordingly, 
on his return to Austria, he bought up whatever 
old arms he could find, and sold them in London. 

Later he established a business at Aix-la-Chapelle, ` 

where he sold many antiquities to Baron Adolf von 

Rothschild. Wishing to increase his business, he 

went to London, but failing of success in that city, he 

accepted theinvitation of Rothschild to settle perma- 
nently in Paris, where his business prospered greatly. 

In 1870, at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, 

he sent the greater part of his collection to London, 

where it was subsequently bought by Sir Richard 

Wallace. His collection of armor he took to Vienna, 

where Baron Anselm von Rothschild bought it for 

900,000 francs. Spitzer thereupon purchased the 

celebrated collection of Caran in Lyons. He had 

gradually amassed a large fortune and a splendid 
private collection of art objects, for which Gam- 
betta offered him 6,000,000 franes. The collection 
was to be embodied in a state museum, of which - 

Spitzer was to be director for life. A lottery was 

even instituted to provide the money, but the offer 

was finally refused. A Berlin syndicate, headed by 
the banker Hainauer, offered 25,000,000 francs for the 
whole gallery; but nothing resulted from this offer. 

In his will Spitzer arranged that his collection should 

be sold three years after his death. It then brought 
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10,000,000 francs; the armor being sold to the pres- 

ent King of England. The illustrated “Catalogue 

de la Collection Spitzer” (8 vols., Paris, 1887) is a 

remarkable production; its price was 1,200 francs. 
S. 


SPITZER, SAMUEL: Hungarian rabbi; born in 
1839 at Keszthely, where-his father was rabbi; died 
in 1896; a descendant of Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller. 
He studied at Prague, and became rabbi at Esseg in 
1856. He was generally recognized as an authority 
on religious questions, and several humanitarian 
Societies were founded within his congregation as a 
result of his activity. 

Besides several sermons, Spitzer published numer- 
ous works on the history of civilization, of which 
the following may be mentioned: “Das Heer- und 
Wehrgesetz der Alten Israeliten, Griechen, und R6- 
mer,” 1869; * Die Jüdische Ehe," Esseg, 1869; “ Die 
Jüdische Gemeindeordnung,” 25. 1878 ; “ Das Mahl bei 
den Alten Völkern,” Presburg, 1877; “ Urheimisch in 
Slavischen Ländern,” 1880; * Das Jubiläum in Wort- 
licher und Historischer Bedeutung," Esseg, 1882; 
* Das Blutgespenst auf Seine Wahre Quelle Zu- 
rückgeführt," 1888; “Das Religióse Bedenken, oder 
Kann Man den Eid vor einem Andersglüubigen 
Ablegen?” 1883; “Ueber Baden und Bäder bei den 
Alten," 1888; “Die Uhr bei den Alten," 1885; 
“Ueber Sitte und Sitten der Alten Volker," 1886; 
and “Der Brief bei den Alten Völkern,” 1898. 

sS. G. 5. 


SPITZER, SIGMUND: Austrian physician; 
born at Nikolsburg, Moravia, 1813; died at Vienna 
1894. Two years after receiving his degree of doc- 
tor of medicine from the University of Vienna he 
accepted a professorship in anatomy at the medical 
school of Constantinople. There he founded the 
anatomical museum, for which he prepared many 
specimens. It was partly his influence which over- 
came the opposition predominant in Constantinople 
to dissections. In 1844 he took charge of the med- 
ical clinic. 

Spitzer was summoned in 1845 to attend the sul- 
tan ‘Abd al-Majid, whom he cured of a very dan- 
gerous chronic disease. This led to his appoint- 
ment as chief private physician to the sultan. In 
1847 he was appointed director of the medical acad- 
emy at Constantinople. Spitzer’s near relations with 
* Abd al-Majid aroused the envy of the courtiers; and 
several futile endeavors were made to get rid of him. 
Finally an attempt upon his life induced him to re- 
sign his position. The sultan then appointed him 
councilor to the Turkish embassy at Vienna. In 
1857 he was appointed representative of the Porte 
at the court of Naples, where he remained until 
1860. ‘Abd al-Majid died in the following year, and 
Spitzer severed his connection with the Turkish 
governmental service. The remainder of his life 
he spent in Paris and Italy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. No. 1348, p. 9; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
S. F. T. H. 
SPITZER, SIMON: Austrian mathematician ; 

born at Vienna Feb. 8, 1826; died there April 2, 

1887. He studied mathematics at the University of 

Vienna, was graduated in 1850, and became in 1851 

privat-docent at the Vienna polytechnic institute. 
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Spitz 
Stade 


In 1857 he was appointed professor of algebra at 
the Vienna “Handelsschule,” which position he 
held until 1887, at the same time lecturing at the 
polytechnic, where he became assistant professor of 
analytic mechanics .in 1863, and professor in 1870. 
When the “Handelsschule” was changed into the 
* Handelsakademie ” Spitzer became its first rector 
(1872-73). 

Of Spitzer’s numerous works the following may 
be mentioned: * Ueber die Aufsuchung der Imagi- 
nären Wurzeln Höherer Numerischer Gleichun- 
gen”; “Allgemeine Auflösung der Zahlengleich- 
ungen mit Einer und Mehreren Unbekannten ”; 
“ Anleitung zur Berechnung der Leibrenten und 
Anwartschaften”; “ Tabellen über die Zinseszinsen- 
und Rentenrechnung”; and “Ueber Münzen und 
Arbitragen Rechnung.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1887, pp. 219 et seq. 
S. F. T. 


, H. 
STACTE. Sec INCENSE; SPICES. 


STADE: City in the province of Hanover, Prus- 
sia. Its Jewsare first mentioned ina charter granted 
them in 1849. In 1613 they received a patent of 
protection from Johann Friedrich, Archbishop of 
Bremen ; and on Sept. 28, 1615, he threatened that if 
the Hamburg council imposed a special Jewish safe- 
conduct on his protégé and court Jew “Solomon 
Herscheider, Jewish physician living at Stade," 
who had hitherto been permitted to conduct busi- 
ness and to trade in Hamburg without taxation, the 
Portuguese of the latter city would no longer be 
allowed free passage through his territory. Iu 1618 
Solomon, the “protected Jew of Stade,” who is 
doubtless identical with this Solomon Herscheider, 
was purveyor of silver for, or perhaps joint lessee 
of, the mint; in 1620, however, he was thrown into 
prison, apparently on a charge of embezzlement. 

There was a Jewish cemetery in Stade which in 
1682 was turned into a garden. In the years 1628 
and 1630 the tax paid by the Jews for their protec- 
tion amounted to 60 marks per annum, whereas it 
had been 75 marks in 1624 and 180 marks in 1619. 
During the Danish siege of Stade, which ended the 
Swedish dominion over the city, a great fire broke 
out (Aug. 29, 1712) that destroyed the Jewish 
street and other quarters of the town. In 1827 
in the royal Hanoverian district of Stade three presi- 
dents for the communities of Otterndorf, Osterholz, 
and Rotenburg were appointed from among the 
Jews themselves. 

At present (1905) the Jews of Stade number 26 in 
a total population of 10,000. They meet for wor- 


ship in a rented house. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Grunwald, Portugiesengrüber auf Deutscher 
Erde, pp. 9 et seq.. Hamburg, 1902; idem, Hamburgs 
Deutsche Juden, in Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für 
Jüdische Volkskunde, xii. 7 et seq; W.H. Fobelmann and 
W. Wittpenning, Gesch. der Stadt Stade (revised by Bàhr- 
feldt), pp. 89, 154, Stade, 1897. 

D. A, LEW. 


STADE, BERNHARD: German Protestant 
Hebraist and historian of Israel; born in Arnstadt 
May 11,1848. He became privat-docent in the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic in 1878, and professor of theology 


at Giessen in 1879. | 
Of Stade's works the following may be men- 


Stadthagen 
Star-Worship 


tioned: “De Isai» Vaticiniis Ethiopicis Diatribe” 
(Leipsic, 1878); "Ueber die Alttestamentliche Vor- 


stellung vom Zustand nach dem Tod” (čb. 1871); 


“Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Grammatik? (part i., 
ib. 1879), an attempt at harmonizing the philological 
methods of Olshausen and Ewald; * Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel" (vol. i., Berlin, 1881-84; 2d ed. 1885; 
vol. ii, in collaboration with O. Holtzmann, 2. 
1888), a critical reconstruction of the history of 
Israel in accord with Graf and Wellhausen; “ Hebrü- 
isches Wórterbuch zum Alten Testament ” (in collab- 
oration with Siegfried, Leipsic, 1893); * Ausgewählte 
Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen (Giessen, 
1899). In conjunction with F. Schwally, Stade 
edited a revised Hebrew text of the Book of Kings 
(Leipsie, 1904), for Haupt's “Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament." Stade has been the editor since 
1881 of the “Zeitschrift für Alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Levikon. 

T. E. D. 

STADTHAGEN, JOSEPH: German rabbi, 
apologist, and author; died at Stadthagen Sept. 5, 
1715; son of Samson of Metz, where his grand- 
father Joseph b. Isaac ha-Levi ASHKENAZI (died at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1628) ofticiated as rabbi 
for many years. Joseph acted for several decades 
as * Landesrabbiner” for the district of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, and took the name “Stadthagen” from his 
place of residence. Well versed both in apologetic 
literature and in the New Testament, he was pecul- 
iarly qualified to become a leader in religious contro- 
versies. He was called to Hanover by the Hanoverian 
financial agent Leffmann BEHRENDS, and there, on 
July 21, 1704, in the presence of the elector 
Georg Ludwig and the noted electoress Sophie (the 
friend of Leibnitz), he took part in a very successful 
religious disputation with a convert (Edzardus of 
Hamburg ?). In the following year (1705) Stadt- 
hagen published in Amsterdam his “Dibre Zikka- 
ron,” a work in two parts, containing ethical reflec- 
tions on the rules for ritual slaughtering. 

Of Stadthagen's seven daughters may be men- 
tioned Rebekka, wife of Samuel Bonn of Altona 
(Kaufmann, * Heinrich Heine's Ahnensaal," p. 298), 
aud Hindele, who married Uri Lipmann b. Joseph 
of Elrich (near Nordhausen). Of his sons the most 
important were Bernard, who attended the fair at 
Leipsic in 1697 and 1698 (* Monatsschrift,” 1901, p. 
507), and Gershon, who died at Altona on the 10th 
of Aug., 1721 (Grunwald, * Hamburgs Deutsche Ju- 
den,” 1904, p. 248, No. 836). Among his descendants 
were *Landesrabbiner" Levi HERZFELD of Bruns- 
wick, and Ephraim Rothschild, manufacturer and 
philanthropist of Stadtoldendorf, Brunswick, who 
died Jan. 30, 1901. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 103, No. 63; 
Wiener, in Monatsschrift, 1864, p. 169; Kaufmann, in R. E. 
J. 1891, p. 98; manuscript of Stadthagen's Minhat Zikka- 
ron, and also manuscript notes in a copy of the Dibre Zik- 
karon, both in the possession of Dr. À. Lewinsky. 


E. C. A. LEW. 


STAFF (“shebet,” “matteh,” etc.): Herodotus 
(i. 195) and Strabo (xvi. 746) assert that among the 
Babylonians every man carried a ring and a staff, 
which latter was decorated at the upper end with 
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a carved representation of a flower or something 
similar. It seems to have been the universal cus- 
tom among the ancient Hebrews also to carry.a staff 
(comp. Gen. xxxviii. 18)—a custom which: perhaps 
dates from the time when they lived the nomadic 
life of herdsmen. The staff was indispensable to 
the herdsman, for by means of it he kept his flock 
together (Ex. iv. 2; Lev. xxvii. 82; Ps. xxiii. 4; 
Micah vii. 14; Zech. ii. 7); the upper end of the 
long staff was bent, as Egyptian illustrations indi- 
cate. Nor was the staff to be despised as a wcapon 
(Ps. xxiii. 4. Similarly, a long, perhaps straight, 
stick, with a goad at the end, was used by the peas- 
ants for driving and guiding the oxen before the 
plow, and also for breaking the clods behind it, 
as the peasants still use the stick to-day; this also 
was an effective weapon (Judges iii. 31; I Sam. xiii. 
91, xvii. 43). Finally, the staff was indispensable 
to the wanderer, and a support to the weak and 
sick (Gen. xxxii. 10; Ex. xxi. 19; Zech. viii. 4. In 
the hands of the overseers it became an instrument 
of punishment, and therefore a badge of office (Isa. 
ix. 4, xxx. 81, et al). 


E. G. H. I. BẸ, 
STAHL, FRIEDRICH JULIUS: German 


jurist and publicist; born at Munich Jan. 16, 1802; 
died at Brückenau Aug. 10, 1861. In his cighteenth 
year he took the examination for the position of 
teacher at the Munich gymnasium, but was con- 
fronted by the usual difficulty experienced by Jew- 
ish youths seeking government positions, and he 
adopted Christianity Nov. 6, 1819, in Erlangen. He 
studied jurisprudence at the universities of Würz- 
burg, Heidelberg, and Erlangen, and in 1827 became 
privat-docent at the University of Munich. In the 
same year his treatise “ Ueber das Aeltere Rómische 
Klagerecht” was published in that city; and he then 
devoted himself to his great work on the philos- 
ophy of law, * Die Philosophie des Rechts nach Ge- 
schichtlicher Ansicht,” 2 vols., Heidelberg, 1830-37 
(5th ed. 1878). In 1852 he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, as associate professor, and in 
November of the same year was appointed professor 
in the University of Würzburg. He published his 
* Die Kirchenverfassung nach Lehre und Recht der 
Protestanten ” at Erlangen, in 1840 (2d ed. 1862). 
In politics, as in philosophy, jurisprudence, and 
religion, Stahl was an extreme reactionary, in which 
spirit he issued a number of pamphiets devoted to a. 
vigorous criticism of the revolutionary tendencies, 
proposals, and proceedings, of that troublous period. 
He was rewarded by the king with an appointment 
in 1849 as life member of the First Chamber, after- 
ward known as the “ Herrenhaus " ; and from 1852 to 
1858 he was a member of the “Evangelischer Ober- 
kirchenrat." The downfall of the Manteuffel min- 
istry led to the loss of his influence in the latter 
body, and in 1858 heresigned. In both assemblages 
he remained from beginning to end the recognized 
leader of his party. According to Lord Acton, he 
had a more predominant influence and showed more 
political ability than Lord Beaconsfield (Acton, 
* Letters to Mary Gladstone," p. 108, London, 1904). 
The writings which Stahl produced in Berlin dur- 
ing the revolutionary agitation were: “Ueber die 
Kirchenzucht," 1845 (2d ed. 1858); “Das Monar- 
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chische Prinzip,” Heidelberg, 1845; “ Der Christliche 
Staat,” 2b. 1847 (2d ed. 1858); “Die Revolution und 
die Konstitutionelle Monarchie,” 1848 (2d ed. 1849): 
“Was Ist Revolution?" 2b, 1852, of which three edi- 
tions were issued. His subsequent writings were: 
“Der Protestantismus als Politisches Prinzip,” 7d. 
1853 (8d ed. 1854); “Die Katholischen Widerle- 
gungen," ib. 1854; “Wider Bunsen,” 1856; “Die 
Lutherische Kirche und die Union,” 1859 (9d ed. 
1860). After his death there were published “ Sie- 
benzehn Parlamentarische Reden," ib. 1862, and * Die 
Gegenwürtigen Parteien in Staat und Kirche," ib. 
1868, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gneis,in Unsere Zeit, vi, 419-449, Berlin, 
1862; Bluntschli,in Bluntschli and Brater's Staatslexikon, 
x. 154-168; idem, in Gesch. des Alig. Staatsrechts, pp. 630- 
644; Ernst Landsberg, in Allg. Deutsche Biographie, xxxv. 
392-400. 
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STAHL, WILHELM : German economist; porn 
at Munich June 2, 1812; died at Giessen March 19, 
1878. While still very young he lost both parents, 
and was cared for in the house of a well-known 
philologist, Déderlein, in Erlangen, after his brother, 
Friedrich Julius Stahl, had adopted Christianity. 
After completing his studies at the gymnasium he 
attended the universities of Munich and Halle, and 
devoted himself particularly to the study of physics 
and chemistry, later securing a position as teacher 
at the industrial school in Fürth. Encouraged by 
Professor Hermann of Erlangen, he applied himself 
zealously to the study of political economy, and 
finally established himself as docent of that science 
at the University of Erlangen, where he soon re- 
ceived an appointment as associate professor. In 
1848 he was elected a representative to the Frank- 
fort Parliament, and three years later received a call 
as professor at the University of Giessen, where 
he remained until his death. 

Of Stahl’s published works the following are the 
most important: “Die Einführung der Neueren 
Staatsprincipien im Grossherzogthum Hessen,” 
Giessen, 1862; “Die Bedeutung der Arbeiter-Associ- 
ationen in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart,” b. 1867; 
and “Das Deutsche Hand werk," b. 1874. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: K. Umpfenbach, in Allg. Deutsche Bio- 

graphie, xxxv. 408. 
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STANISLAVSKI, SIMON JUDAH: Rus- 
sian author and journalist; born at Nikopol, Yeka- 
terinoslav, Russia, Dec. 18, 1850; son of Moses Stan- 
islavski, a wealthy Lithuanian merchant. Simon 
was at first destined for a commercial career, but he 
finally overcame the opposition of his father, and 
during 1863-64 he received instruction from Dobse- 
witch, who went to Nikopol from Pinsk in 1861. 
During this period young Stanislavski carried on 
an extensive correspondence with such men as Abra- 
ham Lebensohn, Samuel Fuenn, and others; but his 
new teacher, Ilya OrsHANSKI, turned his ambition 
into other directions. Under Orshanski’s guidance 
Stanislavski read Buckle, Draper, Darwin, and Mill, 
and also began a systematic study of Latin, mathe- 
matics, and other sciences. . 

Stanislavski began his journalistic career by wri- 


See FLAG. 


ting for the “ Peterburgskie Viedomosti,” and for the 
“Den,” which was edited by Orenstein. An article 
on the works of Dr. Erter gained for him the ac- 
quaintance of Morgulis and of A. Y. Landau, who 
in 1871 began publishing the “ Yevreiskaya Biblio- 
teka.” When the “ Voskhod ” commenced to appear 
(1881), Landau invited Stanislavski to fill the posi- 
tion of assistant editor on that periodical. Among 
the most important articles written by Stanislavski 
may be mentioned a sketch of B. Stern’s Jewish 
school in Kishinef (“ Voskhod,” April, 1884), and bi- 
ographies of Mendel Levin, Israel Samostz (“ Vosk- 
hod,” June, 1886), Hyman Hurwrrz, Solomon Pos- 
ner, and Benjamin Mandelstamm. Stanislavski 
wrote also many other articles on various topics 
under the pseudonyms ARIA and “Z.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Autobiography in Sefer ha-Zikkaron, 1890, p. 
106 (edited by Sokolow). 
H. R. J. Go. 
STANS IBN ABITUR, JOSEPH. See ABI- 
TUR, JOSEPH BEN ISAAC BEN STANS IBN. 
STAR-WORSHIP: This is perhaps the oldest 
form of idolatry practised by the ancients. Accord- 
ing to Wisdom xiii. 2, the observation of the stars in 
the East very early led the people to regard the 
planets and the fixed stars as gods. The religion of 
the ancient Egyptians is known to have consisted 
preeminently of sun-worship. Moses sternly warned 
the Israelites against worshiping the sun, moon, 
stars, and all the host of heaven (Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 
3); it may be said that the prohibi- 
Among the tion of making and worshiping any 
Israelites. imageof that which isin heaven above 
(Ex. xx. 4; Deut. v. 8) implies also 
the stars aud the other celestial bodies. The Israel- 
ites fell into this kind of idolatry, and as early as 
the time of Amos they had the images of Siccuth 
and Chiun, “the stars of their god” (Amos v. 26, R. 
V.); the latter name is generally supposed to de- 
note the planet Saturn. That the kingdom of Israel 
fell earlier thàn that of Judah is stated (II Kings 
xvii. 16) to have been due, among other causes, to 
its worshiping the host of heaven. But the king- 
dom of Judah in its later period seems to have out- 
done the Northern Kingdom in star-worship. Of 
Manasseh it is related that he built altars to all the 
host of heaven in the two courts of the house of 
Yawn, and it seems that it was the practise of even 
kings before him to appoint priests who offered sac- 
rifices to the sun, the moon, the planets, and all the 
host of heaven. Altars for star- worship were built 
on the roofs of the houses, and horses and chariots 
were dedicated to the worship of the sun (db. xxi. 5; 
xxiii. 4-5, 11-12). Star-worship continued in Judah 
until the eighteenth year of Josiah's reign (621 n.c.), 
when the king took measures to abolish all kinds of 
idolatry (75.). But although star-worship was then 
abolished as a public cult, it was practised privately 
by individuals, who worshiped the heavenly bodies, 
and poured out libations to them on the roofs of 
their houses (Zeph. i. 5; Jer. viii. 2, xix. 18). Jere- 
miah (vii. 18) describes the worship of the queen of 
heaven to have been more partieularly common 
among the women.  Ezekiel, who prophesied in the 
sixth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin (591 n.c.), 
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court of the Temple (Ezek. viii. 16 et seq.), and from 
Jer. xliv. 17 et seg. it may be seen that even after 
the destruction of the Temple the women insisted 
on continuing to worship the queen of heaven. In 
Job (xxxi. 26 ef seg.) there is an allusion to the kiss- 
ing of the hand in the adoration of the moon (see 
Moon, BrsurcanL DATA). 
Smith (“The Religion of the Semites," p. 127, note 8, 
Edinburgh, 1889), star- worship is not of great antiq- 
uity among the Semites in general, nor among the 
Hebrews in particular, for the latter adopted this 
form of idolatry only under the influence of the 
Assyrians. But Fritz Hommel (* Der Gestirndienst 
der Alten Araber," Munich, 1901) expresses the op- 
posite opinion. He points to the fact that the He- 
brew root which denotes the verb *to swear" is the 
same as that which denotes *seven," and claims 
that this fact establishes a connection between swear- 
ing and the seven planets; and he furthermore de- 
clares that there aré many Biblical evidences of 
star-worship among the ancient Hebrews. Thus, 
the fact that Terah, Abraham’s father, had lived 
first at Ur of the Chaldees, and that later he settled 
at Haran (Gen. xi. 81), two cities known from As- 
syrian inscriptions. as places of moon-worship, shows 
that Abraham’s parents were addicted to that form 
of idolatry. According to legend, Abraham him- 
self worshiped the sun, moon, and the stars before 
he recognized the true God in YHwH (see ABRA- 
HAM IN APOCRYPHAL AND RABBINICAL LITERA- 
TURE). The golden calf, Hommel declares, was 
nothing more than an emblem of the moon-god, 
which, in the Assyrian inscription, is styled “the 
youthful and mighty bull” and the lord of the 
heavenly hosts (comp. "Ymnwm Zeba'ot," which 
term is intentionally omitted from the Pentateuch). 
He assigns the same character to the two calves 
made by Jeroboam several centuries later (I Kings 
xii. 98). 

The ancient Hebrews, being nomads, like the 
Arabs favored the moon, while the Babylonians, 
who were an agricultural nation, preferred the sun. 
But, as appears from Ezek. xx. 7-8, the moon- 
worship of the Israelites, even while they were still 
in Egypt, was combined with sun-worship. The 
close similarity between the ancient Hebrews and 
the southern Arabs has led Hommel furthermore to 
find allusion to moon-worship in such Hebrew names 
as begin with *ab"(— “ father”), asin " Abimelech ” 
and “Absalom,” or with “‘am” (= *uncle"), as in 
* Amminadab ” and “Jeroboam,” because these par- 
ticles, when they appear in the names of southern 
Arabs, refer to the moon. 

The term “star-worship” (“‘abodat kokabim 
u-mazzalot”) in the Talmud and in post-Talmudic 
literature is chiefly a censor’s emendation for 
" tabodah zarah.” In connection with star- worship, 
it is related in the Mishnah (‘Ab. Zarah iv. 7) that 
the Rabbis (* zekenim ") were asked if God dislikes 
idolatry why He did not destroy the idols. The 
Rabbis answered: “If the heathen-worshiped only 
idols perhaps God would have destroyed the objects 
of their adoration, but they worship also the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and all the host of heaven, and God 
can not destroy the world on account of the heathen.” 

E. C. M. SEL. 


According to Robertson 


STAROKONSTANTINOV: City in the gov- 
ernment of Volhynia, Russia. Jews seem to have 
settled in this city soon after it was founded, for dur- 
ing the great uprising of the Cossacks under Chmiel- 
nicki (1648-58) it had a considerable Jewish com- 
munity. In 1648-49 the wild Cossacks and Tatars 
killed the greater part of the Jewish inhabitants, al- 
though the latter were very bravely defended by 
the Polish general Wishnevetzki. Three years. 
later (1651), according to the testimony of Prince 


Semen Prozorovski, the murderous hordes, on their 


way to Sborowo, captured Starokonstantinov anew, 
murdering the greater part of the inhabitants and ap- 
plying the torch to the city itself. In 1659 the city 
was besieged by the hetman Vygovski, but the 
inhabitants successfully defended themselves. In 
1798 Starokonstantinov, together with the rest of 
the Ukraine, was annexed to Russia. At present 
(1905) the city has about 17,000 inhabitants, of whom 
the Jews constitute approximately 60 per cent. The 
inhabitants carry on a considerable trade with Aus- 
tria and Prussia, as well as with the surrounding 
towns and villages. The city has two synagogues, 
five prayer-houses, a city school for Jewish children, 
and the usual Jewish benevolent institutions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpist, i. Entziklopedicheslci 
Slovar: Gurland, Le-Ixorot ha-Gezevot be-Yisrael, iv. 16. 
H. R. J. Go. 


STATISTICS: As referring to Jews, statistics 
deal mainly with populations, their ages and distri- 
bution, MIGRATION, MORBIDITY, MORTALITY, Occu- 
PATIONS, CRIMINALITY, BIRTHS, and MARRIAGES. 
Most of these topics have already been treated in 
articles in TuE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA ; it remains 
to deal here only with the Jewish population as a 
whole and its distribution. | 

The Pentateuch contains a number of statements 
as to the number of Jews that left Egypt, the de- 
scendants of the seventy sons and grandsons of Ja- 
cob who took up their residence in that country. 
Altogether, including Levites, there 
were 611,780 males over twenty years 
of age, and therefore capable of bear- 
ing arms; this would imply a popula- 
tion of about 3,154,000. The Census of David is 
said to have recorded 1,200,000 males over twenty 
years of age, which would imply a population of 
over 5,000,000. The number of exiles who returned 
from Babvlon is given at 42,860. "Tacitus declares 
that Jerusalem at its fall contained 600,000 persons; 
Josephus, that there were as many as 1,100,000, of 
whom 97,000 were sold as slaves. It is from the 
latter that most European Jews are descended. 
These appear to be all the figures accessible for an- 
cient times, and their trustworthiness is a matter of 
dispute, The difficulties of commissariat in the 
Sinaitic desert for such a number as 3,000,000 have 
been pointed out by Colenso; and the impossibility 
of the area of Jerusalem containing much more than 
80,000 persons with any comfort has been referred 
to as proving the exaggeration of the figures of 
Josephus and Tacitus. 

In the Hadrianic war 580,000 Jews were slain, 
according to Dion Cassius (Ixix. 14). According to 
Mommsen, in the first century c.E. there were no less 
than 1,000,000 Jews in Egy pt, ina total of 8,000,000 
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inhabitants; of these 200,000 lived in Alexandria, 
whose total population was 500,000. Harnack 


(“Ausbreitung des Christentums,” Leipsic, 1902) 
reckons that there were 1,000,000 Jews in Syria at 
the time of Nero, and 700,000 in Palestine, and he 
allows for an additional 1,500,000 in other places, 
thus estimating that there were in the first century 
4,900,000 Jews in the world. "This estimate is prob- 
ably excessive. 

As regards the number of Jews in the Middle 
Ages, Benjamin of Tudela, about 1170, enumerates 
altogether 1,049,565; but of these 100,000 are at- 
tributed to Persia and India, 100,000 to Arabia, and 
800,000 to Thanaim (?), obviously mere guesses with 
regard to the Eastern Jews, with whom he did not 
come in contact. There were at that time probably 
not many more than 500,000 in the countries he vis- 


jted, and probably not more than 750,000 altogether. 
The only real data for the Middle Ages are with re- 
gard to special Jewish communities, of which the 
following is a list, mainly derived from I. Loeb 
(4^ R. E. J.” vol. xiv.): 


JEWISH POPULATIONS OF MEDIEVAL CITIES. 


[Where authors’ names only are given, the works referred to 


‘are Cassel, s 


v. "Juden" ; 


: Benjamin of Tudela, * 


* Itinerary." 


d. Asher: Weyden. " Gesh. der Juden zu Coln,’’ Cologne, 1867 ; 
Bücher, .L Bevólkerungen von Frankfort," Tübingen, 1886 ; 


Usque, 


" Consolac&o ? ; 


; Ziemlich, 


* Machsor Nürnberg," Ber- 


lin, 1886 ; Stern, “ Analecten zur Gesch. der Juden."'] 


City. Date. Population. Source. 
Abuso] 1841 |} 1201 Temion) e src d, 
.Amalfi...... 1170 20 Benjamin of Tudela. 
Amsterdam; 1620 (400 families) ui " Gesch." ix. 

di 1671 j|(400 ^" ) or "Gesch." x. 
Arles....... 1170 200 Benjamin of Tudela. 
Ascoli.....- 1170 40 
Austerlitz... 1528 1 iat houses) t JEW. ENCYC. 
Avignon....| 1858 (210 families) | De Haube, 
Barcelona.. 1391 900 (?) “R. E. J.” xiv. 170. 
Benevento. 1170 200 Benjamin of Tudela. 
Blois....... 1171 40 Joseph Cohen, 

""Emek ha-Baka." 
Bourg St.) 1170 100 Benjamin of Tudela. 
Gilles. | l 
Brindisi.... 1170 10 TE ux 
'Capua...... | 1170 300 i a 
-Carpentras. | 1277-1600 | (12-119 families) | * R. E. J.” xii. 190. 
T 749 | (168 families) T uo ou 
Castellonde; 1450 (31 families) Loeb, l.c. 
la Plana.. 
‘Castrogio-| 1400 (830  " ) | Zunz, “Z. G.” 
vanni 
Ceuta...... 1785 381 Cassel, p. 155b. 
ect 1840 5 ae PPS 
‘Cologne 1348 (56 nouses) Weyden. 
Dyon....... 1384 52 Cassel, p. 111b. 
Estella..... | 1866 (89 families) Kay serling, " Die Ju- 
aon in Nav arra,” p. 
Falees..... 1366 ( 18 families) Kayserling, l.c. 
Ferrara | 1601 1.580 Cassel, p. 155b. 

Ms deka A189 1,066 

"o 0. 1840 1.800 Ue he CE 
Frankfort-| 1241 200 (? families)| Bücher. 

on-the- ; 

Main 
Genoa...... 1170 2 Benjamin of Tudela. 
Granada.... 1688 (1,500 houses) Usque. 
Hamburg.. 1612 (280 adults) Gritz, l.c. x. 18. 
Lueea...... 1170 40 Benjamin of ‘Tudela. 
Lugo....... (85 600 Cassel, p. 155b. 
Lunel...... 1170 (?) 300 (? families)} Benjamin of Tudela. 
.Manresa.... 1291 (45 families) Loeb, l.c. 
Marseilles..| 1170 300 x 


XI.—34 


Statistics 

City. Date Population. Source. 
Melfl....... 1170 200 (? families)| Benjamin of Tudela. 
Messina 1170 200 Zunz, Z. G.”; Ben- 

jamin of Tudela. 

" ‘ 1543 (180 families) 
Metz....... 1651 (96 1e e) Cassel, p. 113a. 
Naples.,....} 1170 5 Benjamin of Tudela. 
Nuremberg. 1338 (212 adults) Ziemlieh; Loeb, in 

: in E. J.” xiv. 170- 
id. 

Otranto.....{ 1170 500 Benjamin of Tudela. 
Palermo.... 1179 1,500 X ie 

GET 1490 (850 families) Graz " Gesch.” viii. 
Palma 1891 1,540 (?) R. E. J.” xiv. 171. 
Paris....... 1296-97 (82 families) Hi i. 63. 
Perpignan..| 1413-14 180 ^" ) ES xiv. 65. 
Peralta.....| 1366 qo " ) Kayserling, l.c. 
Pisa........ 1170 2 Benjamin of Tudela. 
Posquiéres 1170 40(400 7?) a ‘i 
Rome..... .| 1170 200 i 2i 

P siat 1550 3,000 Cassel, p. 155a. 

Salerno ....| 1170 600 Benjamin of Tudela. 
San Mareo.. 1492 - 5 Zunz; *Z. G.” 
Sanguesa...| 1366 - (25 families) - Kayserling, l.c. 
Strasburg..| 1949 i Loeb, l.c. 


u (6 families: 
..| 1369 killed) i Cassel, p. 113a. 


f 
| 
T (15 families : T TET" 
ep 1888 |} ea 


e 
Tafalla.....| 1966 (10 families) | Kayserling, l.c. 
Talavera de| 1477 (168 7 Loeb, i.c. 
la Beroe 

Tarento.. 117 200 Benjamin of Tudeia. 
Trani...... 1170 200 st SA 
Trapani.... 1439 200 Zunz. ^d G.” 
Trevoux....| 1429 (15 families) “R. E. J.” x. 35. 
Tudela..... 1366 (270 T" 3 Rios, ‘* Hist. ” ii. 285. 

T Yacmad 1986 (200 *"* ) Loeb, le 
Venice..... 1152 1,500 Cassel, p. 158b. 

BOS “Lae ous 1170 1,300 Benjamin of Tudela. 

MUS 1500 933 Cassel, p. 159a. 
Worms ....| 1096 484 Stern. 

xd 1488 400 Gratz, l.c. vii. 371. 


The Middle Ages were mainly a period of expul- 
sions. In 1290, 16,000 Jews were expelled from 
England; in 1396, 100,000 from France; and in 
1492, about 200,000 from Spain. Smaller but more 
frequent expulsions occurred in Germany, so that 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century only 
four great Jewish communities remained: Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 2,000; Worms. 1,400; Prague, 10,000; 
and Vienna, 3,000 (Griitz, “ Gesch.” x. 29), It has 
been estimated that during the five centuries from 
1000 to 1500, 880,000 Jews were killed during the 
persecutions, reducing the total number in the world 
to about 1,000,000. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the main centers of Jewish popula- 
tion were in Poland and the Mediterranean countries, 
Spain excepted. 

According to the estimate of Basnage, at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the total number 
of European Jews was 1,960,000, and the Jews of the 
kingdom of Poland (including Lithuania), according 
to a census at the first division in 1772, numbered 
308,500. As these formed the larger part of the 
European Jews, it is doubtful whether the total 
number was more than 400,000 at the middle of 
the eighteenth century; and, counting those in the 
lands of Islam, the entire number in the world at 
that time could not have been much more than 
1,000,000. 

But since then the increase has been remarkably 
rapid. It was checked in Germany by the laws 
limiting the number of Jews in special towns, and 
perhaps still more by overcrowding, regarding which 
a few details may be given: | 
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2 Q 
» a 
gsl |gs i 
Pace. |3] 5 | 215 Authority. 
= a | 


Prague... .|1786| 7,951 | 266 |29.3| Ficker, " Bevolk. Böhmen,” p. 
29. 
Frankfort.|1811| 2,214 | 159 (15.9 "HB Tunes ? (London), Aug. 
3, 1884. 
Prague... . 1843| 5,646 | 279 pos Ficker, L.€. 


Tchubinsky reports that in 1840 the Jews of south- 
ern Russia were accustomed to dwell thirteen in a 
house, whereas among the general population the 
average was only fourto five (* Globus," 1880, p. 840). 
The rapid increase has undoubtedly been due to the 
early age of marriage and the small number of 
deaths of infants in the stable communities (see 
GENERATION, LENGTH OF). The chief details known 
for any length of time are for Holland, Hungary, 
Poland, and Württemberg: 


HOLLAND. Popula- Popula- 
Popul Date tion. | Date. tion. 
nun CPU |1842,...... 241,632 | 1856........ 568,000 
"| 1850....... 352,400 | 1868. 161,047 
1829... ..... 46,408 | 1857........ 418,118 | 1875. 860,327 
1839........ 92,219 | 1869 516,658 | 1882. 1,045,000 
18:9. a92 | 1880 624,137 | 1893 . 1,229, 
1889........ 68,003 1890........ (25,222 | 18917........ 1,889,000 
1879........ 81,098 POLAND. WÜRTTEMBERG. 
5 * 16th een - 1882... 595888 10,670 
HUNGARY. tury ....+200,000 | 1846........ 12,950 
1720 12,656 | *1659...... 100,000 | 1858.. 11,088 
1785 75,089 | *1764...... 315,298 | 1864........ 11,610 
1780. 129^ 77,647 | 1816...... 212,000 | 1871.. 12,245 
180 ossa 124,128 | 1825...... 341,125 | 1880..,..... 19,931 
1805... ..... 127,810 | 1826...... 368.778 | 1890... 12,639 
1829........ 202,828} 1828..... . 884.263 | 1900........ 11,916 


* From Reclus, ** Nouvelle Géographie," v. 397. 
* Of these, 16,580 paid taxes. 


There is also a certain amount of evidence as to 
the Jewish increase in proportion to that of adher- 
ents of other creeds. The following table is taken 
from Haushofer, * Lehrbuch," p. 510, and from Oet- 
tingen, * Moralstatistik." 


Country. Years. |Catholic. B rag Jews 
Austria 52a 1851-57 8.20 5.40 19.60 
E EAE E ON arua 0.76 0.76 3.85 

t Western 1861-70 2.86 2.86 8.08 
BAG sii o cea xewetes 1846-64 1.50 5.00 3.60 
E OEO 1857-68 0.85 1.06 1.04 
Bavaria ...cccssecees 1852-64 4.50 4.50 4.20 
France .............. 1861-66 0.36 1.10 2.27 
Hanover........eeees 1852-64 3.30 5.00 8.60 
Netherlands.......... 1849-59 1.20 1.60 0.30 
Prüsslfi. crc veezwerees 1831-49 0.85 0.94 1.26 
Oe, eRe RAGA 1852-64 11.40 11.10 12.90 
SaXONV . 254206 cs keane 1854-64 27.10 15.30 68.10 
Switzerland.......... 1850-60 5.80 4.20 34.00 
Württemberg........ 1846-64 0.20 0.40 3.40 


But the figures of increase are often very deceptive, 
as they may indicate, not the natural increase by 
surplus of births over deaths, but accession by im- 
migration. This applies especially to Germany dur- 
ing the early part of the nineteenth century, when 
Jews from Galicia and Poland seized every opportu- 
nity of moving westward. On the other hand, Rup- 
pin has shown that within recent years, when forci- 
bie measures have been taken to prevent Russian 
Jews from settling in Germany, the growth of the 
Jewish population there has almost entirely ceased, 


owing to the falling off in the number of births, 
and, possibly, to emigration. The increase of the 
Jews of England and the United States during the 
last quarter of a century has, however, been ex- 
ceptional, owing to extensive immigration. 

There is only one further point to be considered 
in connection with the increase of Jewish popula- 
tion, and that is the losses by conversion which have 
occurred during the nineteenth century and which 
are still occurring in the lands where the Jews are 
persecuted. Leroy (“Judentaufen im.19. Jahr-! 
hundert: Ein Statistischer Versuch,” in “ Nathan-? 
ael," iii, and iv., Berlin, 1899) has made the follow-' 
ing estimate for the nineteenth century: 


Became | Became | Became Total 
Protes- | Roman Greek Loss 
tant. Catholic. | Catholic. 
Büyvarinz i vs I cvs 330] 
Prussia. ....s.ssessss> P | 
DAXONY csc curses ee. TY " 99 KO 
Württemberg. . .. .... u5?) 900 |... 22,520 
Others parts of Ger- d 
many wane ees rtr dS 9,177 ) 
Denmark...........-. 100. ecu nb. a Serths 100 
France... suonerie rns 600 1,800 ] kie 2,400 
Great Britain........ 28,880 P sesse d] Satay 28,880 
Holland ............. 1:8005 IN uude . 1, reddes 1,800 
Norway and Sweden. BUG UL weee cli xs 500 
Switzerland ......... 10 T ross gat, xui 100 
MUSED Bs co e etd 6,300 28,200 1 » "nm 
Hungary.......e 2.056 8,000 ; 200 44,756 
TY sare tecciccsine) cers 300 TET 300 
Rumania. el xxm |) senses 1,500 1.500 
HAPSSDETPEEETOTITETT 3,186 1, 000 69,400 $4,536 
TULKOY i450 se hoes ee ee ere 9,900 3,900 
Other parts of the 
Balkan Peninsula.| ...... [| ...... 100 100 
Asia and Africa..... 100 500 f 2254 600 
Australia ............ 200 motum 200 
North America...... 11,500 1,500 | sssaaa 13,000 
Potala inean 124142 57,300 74,500 204,542 


This would give an average of only 2,000 per an- 
num throughout the century, but the number has. 
largely increased of recent years. A rough estimate 
made ten years ago placed the number of conver- 
sions at about 8,000 per annum—1,000 in Austria- 
Hungary, 1,000 in Russia, 500 in Germany, and the: 
remainder in the Anglo-Saxon world. A slight rce- 
duction, about 500 a year, must be made in the 
figures regarding the total losses, because of the 
converts to Judaism, such conversions resulting: 
mainly through the marriage of Christian women 
to Jews. © 

The difficulty of ascertaining to which cause any 
increase is due— whether to immigration or to: 
natural augmentation—consequent upon the fact 
that accurate statistics with regard to Jews are 
available for comparatively few countries, formerly 
caused the widest diversity to exist as to the total: 
number of Jews in the world, as can be seen from 
the list of estimates given in the table on page 581. 

The approximation of the latest estimates shows: 
that the foundations for enumeration are becoming: 
more sure and the variations possible less wide. 
The basis of modern estimates is that of I. Loeb, 
given in 1879, the chief errors of which were the: 
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also. As far as possible, the date at which the cen- 
sus was made is given; and where the city estimate 
is of later or earlier date, this also is mentioned. 
When no date is given, the census of 1900-1 is meant. 
Estimates are indicated by asterisks. 


omission of the 1,000,000 Jewish inhabitants of Po- 
land and the estimate of the Falashas at 200,000. 
Andree gives details founded upon actual censuses, 
and he has been followed by Jacobs, Harris, and 
Ruppin. Of the earlier estimates, that of Jost, in 
the tenth volume of his history, is the most note- 
worthy, and was founded on a set of careful fig- 
ures and enumerations derived mainly from censuses 
taken about 1840. He does not estimate the total, 
but an addition of his figures results in 3,148,000, 
a figure probably not far from the truth. Of recent 
years very much fuller and more accurate details 
have been obtained as to the number of Jews, espe- 
cially in Europe, where the majority of countries 
consider the religious creeds of their inhabitants as 


TABLE OF RATIOS oF JEWISH TO TOTAL POPULA- 
TION IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES AND CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


Percentage 
Jewish of Jewish Total 
Population.| to Total | Population. 
Population. 


EUROPE 

part of the census returns. AUST A ocio eet ve eid 1,224,899 4.68 26,150,708 
usd c pe d a 20,071 

: : TACOW eren y acce nw 5, : 1,214 
Authority. Time. ee Authority. |Time. ERR Czernowitz............. 99.000 32.53 61.622 
PUDEN; : Lemberg A DUE estes 40,000 25.00 159,875 
aA a a SGG N pe TAUG ra vor ex ES $ : 989: 
"French-| 1828 | 4,947,000 || Andree...... 1881 | 6,193,662 Triest ss ee ee seas 5,100 3.22 158,944 
Jewish Al- ii Enoxes T 1881 | 6,200,000 a lene wo NU ELIT Er epa: 
manac.” : ri elgium Seite hs exces ules $ g 687.65 
Balbi......... 1829 | 4,000,000 || Heckler 1883 | 6,136,662 Antwerp. ..... S 4,500 1.58 285,600! 
Hórschelman.| 1888 | 6,598,000 || A. Nossig 1887 | 6,582,500 Brussels............. e. 6,500 1.16 561,782 
JOSU vee ween 1846 | 3,143,000 || J. Jacobs.....| 1896 | 9,066,534 Bosnia and Herzegovina. 8,218 58 1,401,000 
Berghaus ....| 1854 | 4,000.000 || I. Harris . 1902 |10,319,402 | British Isles* ............ 250,000 OT 41, 454,573 
Boudin....... 1857 | 3,900,000 " American 1904-5 10, 032, TT England ............. 235,000 .85 27,488, 490 
Legoyt....... 1868 | 4.550,000 || Jewish Year- Birmingham......... 4,000 Miri '592.1 2 
Alexander....| 1870 | 6,798,029 || Book." LOCOS 3s voe cnet desis 15,000 9.50 428,953 
I. Loeb....... 1879 | 6,276,957 || A. Ruppin...| 1904 | 10,456,000 Liverpool............ 7,000 1.04 684,947 
London e daten ace D ann Hee ined 

anenester .......... 3 .lo0 040, 

ich. 1 . ; rj a Ireland .............. e. : 9,109 .08 4104,75 

In the English-speaking world, especially in Enge- | a 10,000 ‘94 4,095,617 
land and America, where no religious census is GlasgoW -ecseveseeees 6,500 .86 160,468 
taken, recourse must be had to estimates instead of BUR HM nd e Ee 
enumerations. Theseare mainly derived from three Rustchuk .............. 3,075 10.92 ' 28.121 
Sources: (a) the death-rate, (b) the mar- BOE E D ace seins bate 7,000 14.89 47,000 

j e Cret o oae e eb dace (28 24 294.192 

Methods  riage-rate,(c) school statistics. As re- | Cyprus and Malta. ...... 130 03 316,115 

i " ` ìr . i 1 Denmark.............e $^ 9,000 20 2,464,770 

of Estima gards the first source, the burials in Conennudon 2 0e 3500 in 313:000 
ting Popu- Jewish cemeteries are almost always | rrance....... ee: 86,885 ,595,500 
lation. a sure indication of the number of | Bordeaux.............. oe x TET 
Jewish inhabitants. If the popula- Marseilles. ...........-. 5,500 1.11 491,769 
3 ; > a ISen era nae eA 58,000 2.18 2,660,000 
pou SA siuo eono an estimate. based On the or- e a asdi 586,048 1.04 56,367,118 
dinary death-rate of the country would give too Berlin............ Mw 86,152 4.56 1,814,151 
` e wher lora- Breslau. ans awe PEE 18,440 4.36 422,738 

Smal- A eure (seo MORTALITY) wheromuch minty: | ene die nem $400 | 2.40 312.229 
tion has occurred the error would be still greater, Dresden......ccececeeee 38,700 9.00 289.944 
ing + : . mier : i Frankfort-on-the-Main 22.000 7.63 289,489 
owing to the fact that migrants are chiefly of the Homie. e 17:308 2:76 005.552 
most viable ages. The estimate deduced from the Hanover...........ssss 4,151 1.76 235,666 
marriage-rate is generally much above the true fig- | Konigsberg............ tele E rid 
ures, if the ordinary marriage-rate is taken, as, owing Mayence ee ng MEM 4:300 5.10 84:500 
ile T . 1 : Munich 2.5 .sva scr 9.500 1.90 498,508 

to the nubile ages of migrants, a larger proportion of Nuremberro i 0e 6:500 249 261,000 
Jews marry in the Western countries. Itis usual to Posen............. sess. 5,810 5.00 117,014 
assume that the children of school age, whose num- | Greece... seen id b Breet: 
bers can be very frequently ascertained, are one-fifth Larissg.. 1,500 10.00 15,000 
of the population. Here, again, Jewish statistics | Holland.................. ree ao i 
vary somewhat from general statistics, owing to the Rotterdam..............|] 12,000 | ^ 400 920933 
ne wi : a aj ldr HUNGARY canteens a Sys 851,378 4.43 19,207,103 
eagerness of Jewish parents to send their cl ildren Bide ore 168.985 on on T2002» 
to school. In cases where no actual enumeration of Grosswardein .......... 12,29 31.85 38,557 
the number of Jewish children is possible, an esti- PRA Mn nnn ! o E RU 

> R E Á A i, 

mate can at times be made by finding the number of Temesvar.............. 8,916 29 97 39.850 
children absent from school on the Day of Atone- | i cos eene ios 112 cen 
ment, which, as a rule, corresponds almost exactly Boneuroters ee 7,800 117 663.000 
to the number of Jewish children attending the van: ccce 3a 5 pr 
schools. See Lowpon. Luxemburg * ............ 1,200 "50 936,513 
The following list, taken from various sources, nde d M eden * i a ; md et 
givesthe numbers of Jews in each country, together CadüstonhoW: 2 ise unt 12:000 26.66 "45.130 
1 1 i ir j tt} Lodz (1903) ............ 14,999 24.38 807,570 
with the ratio to its entire population. The cities |, pouz 11903 Pics 10:380 30 49 26/015 
having alarge Jewish population are given under Lublin loss 22:495 44.90) 50.152 
the head of the country to which they belong, their | p, Varsaw (1902) .. ....... mee ae UA 
proportion to the general population being given | A ‘250 08 '808:000 
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Statistics THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA: 
se et i a te i E le ee DEEER 
l Percentage Percentage 
Jewish of Jewish Total Jewish . | of Jewish Total 
Population.| to Total | Population. Population.| to Total | Population. 
| Population. Population. 
EUROPE—Continued. AFRICA — Continued. 

Rumania (1900) ........ - 269,015 4.99 5,408,743 OEM con aed aue Spa S 5,000 1.14 70,000 
Baikithidsisdx0 cee ERES 7,850 60.35 13.000 'T'Aniglerss sees eremi 12,000 40.00 90,000 
Botoshbani........... s. 16,660 47.60 35,000 DET IT IT T 6,500 29.5 22,000 
Braila ievviceweces are t 10.311 23.14 46,115 Tripolis eee ek e enne 18,680 2.33 800,000 
Bucharest. ....... esee 40,274 15.34 282.011 TUNIS ive see eere ERA 62,015 4.16 1,500,000 
Ga late iy ecce ey da ees 12,970 20.85 62,678 PUTS coca ena SNR 12,000 8.96 135,000 
JüSSy..c.eewa4ses serere 30,441 38.99 18,067 South Africa *, oro er 50,000 4.51 1.100,000 
Monastir. scie eis RM 6,000 .90 601,319 Cape Colony....... see 20,000 (001.27 1,527,224 

Russia (1897)............. | 3,872,625 3.29 117,668,000 Natilicccorcateveas saa 1,700 31 543,983 
Berdychev.......... sse. | 47,000 87.52 53,000 Durban ...... eee 1,250 2.08 60,046 
Biela Zerkow........... | 16,000 48.48 33,000 Orange River Colony... 1,500 2 207,503 
Bobrinsk..............- | 19.125 | 54.38 85.111 Bloemfontein ........ . 800 11.91 6,760 
Brest-Litovsk........... | 36,650 - 78.81 46,502 Portuguese Territory... 200 d re d ate uo 
Byelostok........... eese | c 42.000 65.62 63,925 Rhodesia ......... e DUO F -sssi UM U:eyesker is 
DVINSK 6s erwies es 32,368 44.88 12,231 Transvaal. oc... cece eee 25,000 5.19 487,457 
GLOGDO ..verrere peices 24,611 — 52.45 46,811 Johannesburg........ 10,000 9.80 102,078 
Homel... ce cucck Ee 23,000 62.16 36,846 
Jitomir ove seesaw ayes 22,000 33.61 65,452 AMERICA. 

Kherson. cc yy nee | 18,967 21.14 62,219 (NORTH AMERICA.) 

Kiev.........eeeeeeeeen 16,000 6.46 247.432 Canada zi eo EE EVE 22,500 „42 5,869,666 
Kishinaf.. i loser Rx 50,000 49.95 108,796 Montreal. s rescoe yan 10,000 3.10 260,926 
KOVDO cscocs cicer SR 28,408 38.60 13,948 'l'orohtO civ ev nr mnn . 8,500 1.68 207,971 
Libau..... Mogmesseeeieue 9.7 15.04 64,505 Winnipeg ......... e 25,000 59.52 42, 
MINSK... ccc cece eee eens 49.957 51.60 91,494 Central America *..... Nn 4,035 .12 3,143,968 
Moghilef ........... sees 25,000 58.14 43,106 | Mexico*........... esee 1,000 .008 11,642,720 
Nikolaief .............. 16,000 17.39 92,060 | United States *........... 1,500,000 1.97 (6,085,191 
Odessa......... lees 150,000 31.08 405,011 Baltimore......... eese 30.000 1.90 494,489 
PInSE iecooee see nds 22,000 80.10 27,938 Boston ouis Saee y 40,000 8.91 448,411 
RIgdeg leri ERE 18,000 7.02 200.197 Chicago eeu hs 60,000 3.53 1,698,575 
HOSDOE etia ey ey tes 15,000 12.50 419,889 Cincinnati ............. - 18,000 5.52 325,902 
St. Petersburg (1900)... 20,385 1.41 1,439,616 New YOrR.... e eee 672,776 19.56 3,491,202 
Weil o RE n EET 63,986 40.00 159,508 Philadelphia....... ens 75,000 5.80 1,293,697 
YXekaterinoslav........ s 36,000 29.54 121,216 St. Louis... 45.000 9.96 451.11 
Yelisavetgrad .......... 24:340 39.26 61,841 ann PPanCÍSCO.:. erre 20,000 6.08 298,997 

Serviü... e (v VA ree 5,102 20 2,493,770 

Spal 8 3.60. cists 5,000 i oy 18, D (SOUTH AMERICA.*) 

Gibraltar. s..ssesseeseeo 3,000 0. 274 . Argentine Republic...... 20,000 .42 4,659,214 
Madrid. .............. a 300 .06 498,000 Buenos Ayres PE 10,000 1.25 800,000 
Switzerland €4endt0t6o5*5b»*»*99 19,551 .98 9,915,448 Brazil weis 0/5. 9 M79 Ore FCR E $ $98 2,000 .01 14,002,335 
Turkey and Eastern Ru- Rio de Janeiro.......... 300 03 800,000 
melia *......... dea 282,277 4.91 . 5,146,986 Dutch Guiana............ 1,121 1.97 57,388 
Adrianople (1904)...... 17,000 20.98 81.000 Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, 
Bagdalssssaeceh e s 35.000 24.14 45,000 Chile, and Uruguay.. 1,000 01 9,318,033 
Constantinople......... 44,361 3.94 1,125,000 Guiana, Venezuela, and 
Philippopolis........... 3,800 8.86 42,849 Colombia...........-- 2,000 .08 6,345,539 
Salonica........... ees 60,000 57.14 05, 
nM AUSTRALASIA. joues A 355 
" Australia........... reer te 5.1: 4 9,096,511 

Arabia *....... Pici dads 30,000 42 7,000,000 New South Wales...... 6,447 .56 1,132,234 
EYiriR TT 3,059 1.42 41,222 Sydney NORUNT 6,000 1.88 451,000 

Asia Minor and Syria *... 65,000 .05 11,800,432 Queensland ............ 733 18 406,658 
AleDDO..ceeeeeee nn 10,000 8.54 117,000 South Australia........ 786 24 320,431 
Brüste te ecihe cx — | 8,500 4.58 76,303 Victoria.........------- 5,897 Dl 1,140,405 
PODER IT 3,500 18.00 17,918 Melbourne...ccccceees 5,501) lll 493,956 
Damaseus...........ee 10,000 4.44 225, Western Australia...... 1,259 2.54 49,782 
SVT i caw eked ern . 20,000 12.44 201,000 Perth ..csccecececeees 500 1.88. 36,274 

Caucasus .... ccc cece eens 58,471 Nri 7,036,828 New Zealand............. 1,611 .20 772,019 
Ballo ev iser ERE 11,650 11.31 _, 103,000 Pasmania.......ecsceceeee 107 .07 146,667 

China and Japan *....... 2,000 .000£ | 427,663,231 C M CMM ERR PRA Hosp 
Hongkong ........ se is s 0 5 SEM 

Indià......4.. o ente » .06 ` ` "NC . 

Bombay.....ceceetn n) 5,357 -67 776,000 From this it will be seen that the total number of 

E E oe T5000 du 1199400 | Jews in the various continents is 11,278,076, distrib- 

FUMER TT i 1,800 13.84 19,000 uted as follows: 
H6DFPOIL. erre ra ers 1,500 1.50 18,000 -— 
Jatta ccc ccc ceeeeeeeees 3,500 8.75 40,000 Europe.......s eene 8,977,581 | North America...... 1,527,535 
jerusalem logus eed. To eae Sae Asia ..... e. eese. $92,340 | South America...... 26,121. 
Safed nak fades b EX 3,87 2. AD, ; 279. 85 r PA? es Bas bak 16,840 
PIDCLIAS aoa cena ew As 2,600 65.00 4.000 Africa ay eae tees 372,659 ! Australasia 

P uaa eC anit wer a The accuracy of these figures is doubtful since, 
Teheran......«. eee 5,100 2.42 _ 210,000 | as stated above, England and the United States have 

seater eras eee wan 4 130391 | no religious statistics. With respect to the lands of 

Siberia... ccce eee nene 84,477 .60 5,666,659 | Islam, an attempt has recently been made by the 

Bu ane ee 18.435 39 8241.913 | Alliance Israelite Universelle to obtain some definite 

data; the result is given below: 
AFRICA. 

Abyssinia (Falashas) *... 50,000 1.00 5,000,000 l " g " 

n pu VD pim ) ie S04 107 4,729,331 MonAMMEDAN COUNTRIES. — 
Err MNA M D NN TON. RE 63,000 (Turkey in Asia.) 
Oran.....«.. DE HR US 10,636 14.27 14.510 Bulgaria ........ , 810601 | Archipelago (Turkish) 4,557 
'l'lemQen......... eene 4,909 16.61 20,954 Egypt... e eR LR 30,578 | Asia Minor ....... ee 1,498 

Egypt (1892). «eee 30,678 Bl 9,734,405 | Moroeco........ e 109,712 | Crete.......... nnn 646 
Alexanüria........ eres . 12433 3.89 PUES Persia ..... s cec4 Seo 49,500 | Mesopotamia s.s... 59,235 
Cairo ......eee UE MESE 14,362 a 00000 Tripoli. i esso, 19,000 | Syria and Palestine... 79,254 

Morocco * ee ee 109,7 12 2.11 5,000,000 x "9 & on 
Noi eni ANM 10:000 6.88 145,000 'T'Hnls« cocer rx oe ,. 62,540 | Yemen............ 35,000 
Mogador........ eene 8,676 45.66 19.000 Turkey in Europe..... 188,896 510.080 
MOFOCCO.. o eene nnn 15,700 31.40 50,000 otal eseni : 


B" 
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With some of these results may be compared those . 


of Cuinet (^La Turquie d'Asie," Paris, 1892-95): 
191,881 for Turkey in Asia, and 70,882 for Syria 
and Palestine. | 

The difficulty in securing trustworthy results from 
Asiatic and Islamic countries may be illustrated by 
reproducing the various estimates made of the Jew- 
ish population of Jerusalem—a subject which is, of 
course, interesting in itself: oe 


Estimate. Authority. Year. 
UENO RUNDE NS Prussian eonsul........... cee es enn 1867 
ke eee LOCHOR GC ies ds ee RS 1868 
&)000.......... LemiSSe.. pace esac DPA ARE Poxxwesal -1878 
9,000.......... English consul Moore........... eese 1887 

14 000... ieceviss LOT ok Fi sas kk ee He x RECO RACES 1881 
16.000... 5 TULGE o cis des Rowe vn PPC MIR 1895 
POO) Cove seis Lunez("Luah") ices esse b e ns 1898 
25,000-30,000 "New International Encyclopedia” .| 1908 
28:000; quce descr Meyer’s Tours... oie cbse terr 1893 
29.000.......... M. A. Meyer (JEW. ENCYC. vii. 151)..} 1904 
80,000. ......... W. W. Wilson (‘‘ Encyc. Brit.")...... 1902 
ni Arr ERES Cullobuscu desees textu UE MCA RUM AES ,.] 1896 
41.000.......... Baedeker and: Brockhaus..... "ds e e 1902 
50,000... ros saad Wilson (t Encyc. Brit.")...... rawwers] 1902 


Probably 95 per cent of the persons included in 
these estimates of Jewish populations are Ashkena- 
zim. As far as can be ascertained, the numbers of 
Sephardim are as follows: 


Turkey in Europe..... 90,000 Maly oem d avente 18,000 
s 8 ASIA Joi ccs 45,000 Holland, ete.......... 90,000 

Egypt, elOl ci Ran - 10,000 America....... ec 9 * 5,000 

Algéria seserinis 40,000 

MOPOCCO ....eeeeeeeees 50,000 Total........ceeeee 314,000 

EISIÓB. Ges ee estapes 6,000 


But there are others, besides these two groups, 
who may be included under the heading “Jews”; 
the following classes may be enumerated : 
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Sh E ` -Per cent. -Per cent. 
Bulgaria........... ‘ .90 Franco esesssev ease 2 
United Kingdom.... yf New Zealand........ v eU 
Luxemburg......... 00 Servia... ee eens -20. 
Argentine Republic. 42 | Denmark............ 20 
Canada........ eee 42 | Belgium............ .18 
Persii... sae .99 Italy cies teense seers 10 
Switzerland ........ So | Norway and Sweden .07 
Australasia.......... Sok TAG secs os oe eee 06 
GPEC... .ceccceeees 34 Portugal............ 02 
BEV Pbk ia ixi EES 3l SPA tences eee nee? 02 


Turning from distribution to social characteristics, 
the most marked one is the preference for living in 
towns, though this tendency, of course, is now com- 

mon. A few figures with regard to 

Town and this point may behereinserted. Dr. S. 

Country. Neumann (“Die Fabel von der Jüd. 

Masseneinwanderung," p. 65) gives 

the following percentage of Jews living in the 

open country in Prussia, to which has been added, 

after Jannasch, the proportion of the general popu- 
lation: l 


Year Md DP vd Together. | Proportion. 
1849......... 20.85 Made — 19.48 
IBOBe eek en 21.75 Coe — 10.89 
1801 cereus 19.78 39.38 22.88 68.7 
ISI Iove eos 18.41 34.89 21.90 67.67 


Here the decrease in the rural population is not so 
very marked, but the small proportion to the general 
population is noteworthy. In countries in which 
the Jewish population is smaller the contrast is 
more striking. Thus, in Saxony, in 1880, while 72 
per cent of the general population dwelt in the 
country, only 8 per cent of Jews lived outside of 
towns (*Statist. Jahrb. für Sachsen,” 1888, p. 5). 
At the last census of Victoria, in 1881, the percent- 


2$ | ages of the population were as follows (“ Religions 
Nativity. Number. |9z | of the People,” part iii.): 
Eu 
nU | | : 
NE |! Outside 
A. Jews both by religion Towns, Shires. | Local Ju- 
. and by DIrth...... fee eee eee eee eee eee 11,000,000 98.9 etc sisdietion: 
Ashkenazim .........|Teutonie and Slavonic| 10,475,000 192.8 | | 
Sephardim....... ....|Romance, Levantine, 814,000 | 5.1 " | oa. 
l African. . General........ eee wee} 250 49 1 
Samaritans (?)....... NAbIUS:;222 7 newness 150 Jews...... : uiua od PURA een | 93 | Y | uU 
B. Jews by Te mon: but Eno dup 
not by birth «idee II 75, 1 : tor. EAG 
Falashas ^ xi dao Abyssinian..... ....-- 50,000 The following table, taken from Ruppin, “Die 
Karaites ...... «OO [Crimean osseesesesee 6,000 Juden der Gegenwart," gives the number of Jews 
Daggatouns, ete. ..... Saharie ........ eene 10,000 : dc : ou 
Beni-Israel........... BOMDAY...-.eeceeeees 6,500 in large cities in the countries named for the year 
COCHIN cciessesease ts COCHIN «ceu kie e 1,600 1900: 
C. Jews by birth, but . 
not by religion... Fe Cr Du en 0.2 ener 
h ror a ad ya. elearic Isles.........] 0.000 j ntag 
MALOS — a Saloniea..... o e J TOUT EN = TN D CIS s 
iedi veveeee/MNOFASAN 6... ee ee eee s : of Jews in iras f Larg 
Ron QE : POUR Large Cities. a odi Cities Who 
5 Are Jews. 
The following list summarizes the proportion of e a cn eda 93.93 10.60 9.10 
Jews to general population in the several countries: | Holland............ 49.12 15.90 2.15 
Hungary.........* 26.11 6.99 15.89 
Per cent. Per cent. | Prussia ...........- 49.21 16.55 3.90 
Poland......... 16.25 | Morocco... eene NP AT i pe a eh ek Sot REOR um dE E 
Palestine...... (Evam 12.00 | Holland....... Vae 2.00 . 
Rumania........eee 499 | United States... 1.97 The same writer gives an equally interesting table 
SUSU IA cepe rds Roy; EESSI dan renee: LU | of the proportion of Jews in the following impor- 
Hungary...... sus 448 | Algeria............-- 1.07 E l 
Russian Empire... .. 8.29 | Germany....ccsseeee 1,04 | tant cities: 
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I a ME RR ER REG r; 


Percentage | Permillage 


: f h Permillage 
City. of Jews of Jews : 

in City. »É Country. of Others. 
Amsterdam .............. 13.40 560 80 
Berlin... eoe Regn 4.88 230 53 
Bucharest........... eere | 13.80 161 50 
Budapest.......... S eain 23.08 199 8l 
Copenhagen .......... s. 1.04 800 113 
LONON 4:2 ve nh ees es 1.59 585 157 
New YOPE e sed RR e 17.46 528 45 
BROliOA occa ed RECC RR ER 1.18 179 20 
St. Petersburg. ..ssissssso 35.17 193 57 
8.71 128 6L 


Viennae erri ener tonse: | 


In this connection it isinteresting to give a list of 
the chief cities having more than 10,000 Jews: 


Adrianople ........... 17,000 | Jerusalem........---- 41,000 
Aleppo ............... 10,000 | DiLONIP ee eer S 22,000 
Alexandria............ 12,433 | Johannesburg........ 10.000 
Amsterdam...... vas. 60,000 Kherson............... 18,967 
Bagdad... re mnn 85,000 Uer qm 16,00) 
BübU esci tees 11.650 Kishinef..... 293 ais 50,000 
Baltimore.......... 5», 90,000 KOVNO er PUR 28,403 
Berdychev............ 41,000 Lemberg. ............ 40,000 
Berline e vec ovo 86,152 EO2. 2226 09n2A a ER 14,999 
Biela Zerkow......... 16,090 LOMZA. ecce p ix 10.380 
Bobrinsk.............. 19,125 J)OHHOINE dt eae id 150,000 
Boston ec ksetcice arses 40,090 DUDE sicdsue eR enn 22.495 
Botoshani............. 16,660 MINSK eo Deest 49.951 
Brala uu Ere PR 10,811 Moghilef.............. 25,000 
Breslau.............-. 18,440 Montreal....... eee 10,000 
Brest-Litovsk.......... 36,650 MOPOCCO.. es reece ee eee 15.700 
Brody. xxiv . 15,050 | New York............. 672.776 
Bucharest.......... s 43,914 Nikolaief............ . 16.000 
Budapest ......... e. 168,985 | Odessa................ 150,000 
Buenos Ayres. .... .. 10,000 PariS... radi sig oed 58,000 
Byelostok............. 42,000 Philadelphia.......... 75,000 
CaO. iS ecksendeoe Pe 14,362 PINS esee re 22.000 
Chicago.......seeeeees 60,000 | Prague...............- 20,000 
Cincinnati............ 18,000 IUS. ae xa aaa RR QUO 18,000 
Constantinople........ 44,361 ROSÍOÉ sess re ees 15,000 
CratoW kd cece 25,480 | Rotterdam............ 2,000 
Czenstochow.......... 12,000 St. LOUS: eerte ev 45,000 
Czernowitz...... vov 22, St. Petersburg ........ 20,385 
pamaseus........ eee 10,000 Salonica..... eee 60,000 
Dresden .............. 38,7 San Francisco........- 20,000 
DViNsSeceesant eese 32,869 | SMITA ve ke evo 25,000 
EGZ oa ue eeu NUUS 10,000 | Tangier.......... eese 12,000 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 22,000 | Tunis............. 12,000 
Galdi2 i2 P4 VEA es 12,910 | Tienes is aeu bos 150,000 
GFOUDO. Laco eR 24.611 | Warsaw ei ex EERREE 202,824 
Grosswardein......... 12,294 Wilna ive xr mew dn 63,986 
Hamburg ............. 17,308 | Winnipeg.......... e 25,000 
Haniel «ave ects. 23,000 | Yekaterinoslav........ 36,000 
ADI TT 30,441 | Yelisavetgrad......... 24,340 


Owing to the large dispersion of the Jews of Rus- 
sia, Galicia, and Rumania during the past twenty- 
five years, amounting probably to 1,000,000, a some- 
what peculiar statistical condition occurs in the 
Jewish population of the English-speaking world, 


where for the most part the emigrants have been re- - 


ceived (see Micrarion). The latter are largely of 
the most viable ages—between fifteen and forty-five 
—and therefore the death-rate is very low and the 
marriage-rate very high. The absence of the aged 
from the stream of immigration also tends to reduce 
the death-rate, though it increases the proportion of 
deaths under the age of five to an abnormal degree. 
This, for example, is the reason why in London such 
deaths are more than 50 per cent of the total number 
of deaths. 

Another example of the result of the Russian 
emigration is the distribution of males and females 
in the Jewish as compared with the general popula- 
tion; this can be seen from the following table: 


NUMBER OF WoMEN TO 100 MEN. 


Z = i = 

2/3 P18 
Bavaria.......... 106 105 |Ireland....... ...| 89 | 105 . 
Denmark......... 110 103 HItaly. s eere IOL 99 : 
Franee......eeees 99 101 j'Prussia........... 108 108 
Holland.......... 105 102 |Russia............| 104 102 
Hungary......... 108 | 108 {|Sweden......000.{ 108 109 


Notwithstanding the fact that the number of male 
births among Jews is larger than among other races, 
the proportion of Jewesses to Jews is greater than 
that of females to males in the general population. 
This is due in large measure to the frequent emigra- 
tion of young men to seek their fortunes in other 
lands; hence, in America and England there is a 
much larger proportion of young men to young 
women, which again leads to a higher marriage-rate. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Zunz, Grundlinien zu einer Kunftigen 
Statistik der Juden, in G. S. i. 184-141; R. Andree. Zur 
Volkskunde der Juden, pp. 287-296 ; Boudin, Traité de Géo- 
graphie et Statistique Medicale, ii. 128-142, Paris, 1857 : Lan- 
geau, in Académie des Sciences Politiques et Morales, April 
4, 1882; Loeb, in Vivien de St. Martin, Dictionnaire de Gev- 
graphie, s.v. Juifs; Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistics, 
1885; idem. in Jewish Year Book, 1896; I. Harris, ib. 1900: 
et seq.; Jiidische Statistik, pp. 480-552; Ruppin, Die Juden 
der Gegenwart, pp. 26-44; Bulletin de V Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, 1904, pp. 149-170. y 


STATURE: Natural height of man. The stat- 
ure of the Jews is a racial characteristic which has. 
been thoroughly investigated in various countries. 
Besides numerous anthropological works, many of 
the recruiting-offices in eastern Europe have contrib- 
uted considerable material on the subject. Topinard. 
considers the average stature of man to be 165 cm. 
Judged by this standard, the Jews are below the 
mean height. As may be seen from the appended 
table (No. 1) of measurements of about 14,000 
Jews, the average height is found to be 161 to 163 
cm. In some places it is considerably higher, 
reaching 167 em. in Odessa, and even 171.4 cm. 
among the richer class of Jews in the West End of 
London (Jacobs) As will be noticed from the fig- 
ures in Table 9, showing the average height of 
Jews as compared with that of the non-Jewish in- 
habitants in eastern Europe, the stature of the 
former corresponds to a great extent with that of 
their Gentile neighbors. Wherever the latter are 
tall, the Jews also are tall, and vice versa. "Thus 
in Galicia and Poland, where the indigenous Polish 

population is short of stature, meas- 


Jews uring 162 to 168 cm. on the average, 
Compared the shortest Jews are found. In Lit- 
with tle Russia aud South Russia, where 


the Gentiles are characterized by their 
superior height, measuring 165 to 167 
cm. on the average, the Jews also arecomparatively 
tall, averaging 168 to 167 cm. The same is true of 
the Jews in Rumania, Bukowina, etc. 

It is a significant fact that while thestature of the 
Jews is in a measure correlative to the stature of the 
Gentile races among which they live, still they rarely 
reach the same height. With but two exceptions 
(Rumania and Hungary), the Jews are every where 
from 1 to 8 cm. shorter than the Gentiles. This 


Non-Jews. 
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shortness of stature has been cited by certain 
writers to prove that the Jews are an inferior race, 
which of course can not be seriously considered, be- 
cause it is not. known that superior stature necessa- 
rily goes hand in hand with superior physical and 
mental powers. 'The Japanese, for instance, are 
among the shortest of races—much shorter on the 
average than the Jews—yet, as is indicated by their 
recent and rapid progress, they are by no means 
an inferior or degenerate race, Particularly in 
Poland, where the natives are of inferior stature, 
many Gentile publicists, while discussing the degen- 
eracy of their people, have attempted to show that 
this deficiency is due to the presence of a large num- 
ber of Jews in that country whose low stature 
reduces the average. "Measurements of conscripts 
were used in support of this view. On the other 
hand, it has been shown that the ages of conscripts 
are usually twenty and twenty-one, and Jews at 
these ages have not yet reached their full growth (see 
GROWTH OF THE Bopy), and that even then the 
Jews measure 161.8 cm., not much less than the 
Poles, whoaverage 162.7 cm. Measurements taken 
by Olechnowicz in the provincial government of 
Radom show that the Polish peasants are only 161.7 
em. in height on theaverage; and in Lomza, accord- 
ing to Talko-Hryncewicz’s measurements, they are 
no taller. 
It is characteristic of the stature of the Jews that 
the proportion of short individuals among them is 


larger than among the surrounding races and peo- 
ples, as may be seen from the appended table (No. 1) 
taken from Fishberg's work (see bibliography): 

It appears from this table that the proportion of 
persons less than 160 cm. in height is everywhere 
larger among the Jews than among the non-Jews of 
the same country, with but one exception, that of 
Rumania, which may possibly be explained by the 
fact that the figures for these Jews are obtained by 
measuring immigrants to the United States, who are 

| always taller than the people from 

Inferior whom they spring. The percentage 

Stature of of these short individualsseems to run 
Jews. in almost direct ratio to the percentage 
found among the Gentiles in the same 

locality. In Galicia and in Russian Poland, where the 
proportion of Gentiles under 160 cm.in height exceeds 
20 per cent, the Jews have 25 per cent of short men. 
On the other hand, in Little Russia, where such per- 
sons are found to the extent of only 14 per cent, and 
in Rumania, where it is only 19 per cent among the 
Gentiles, the Jews also show a lower percentage, ` 
namely, 94 and 18 respectively. Persons of tall 
stature, 170 cm. and over, are met with less fre- 
quently among the Jews than among others in the 
same country. Such persons are found to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent among the Galician Jews, but 
the percentage increases as it increases among the 
non-Jewish races in a given country, and is found 
to be 17 per cent among the Little-Russian Jews, 


TABLE L—STATURE OF JEWS COMPARED WITH THAT oF Non-JEWS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Non-Jews. 


Jews, 
Sount Number Average Average 
Obseryed.| „Stature Observer. People or Race. Stature Observer. 
(in mm.). (in mm.). 
AUSA Lace VEL b EQUIS ed i 182 1,634 Weisbach. 
GAN CIN oos cesar dup eae eww oe 954 1,623 Majer and Koper-| í(Poles............. eee 1,622 Majer and Koper- 
nicki. | Ruthenians s.s.. 1,640 nicki. 
" — (emigrants to United 305 1,622 Fisbberg. 
.. States). A 
Little Russia .......... esses 438 1,625 Talko-Hryncewicz.| Little Russians............ 1,667 Talko-Hryncewicz. 
- " (recruits) ....... Eis 1.642 Snigireff. " "  (recruits)...] 1,6051 Snigireff. 
South Russia............ Leu. 239 1,648 Weissenberg. 
Odessa (recruits)....... A 500 1,669 | Pantukhof. e di s 1,661 | Pantukhof. 
Little Russia (emigrants to 219 1,657 Fishberg. 
United States). 
Poland (reeruits)............. 4,470 1,618 Snigireff. Poles (recruits)............ 1,624 Snigireff. 
= D ails tees 689 1,623 Zakrzewski. sv BA E OA 1,655 Zakrzewski. 
iy aCe Or aaa 1,006 1,618 Tolwinski. s% er a 1,648 Tolwinski. 
PE v0 S pgs saved ened mata 200 1,610 Elkind. SoG A E T NT 610 Elkind. 
" {emigrants to United 815 1,634 Fishberg. 
States). 
Lithuania (reeruits).......... 2,122 1,612 Snigireff. Lithuanians (recruits).....| 1,089 | Snigireff. 
pM TED 69 1,619 Talko-Hryncewicz.| Letto-Lithuanians......... 1,644 |. Talko-Hryncewicz. 
White Russia..............u. 139 1,617 Yakowenko. ^ | White Russians........... 1,636 Án te 
Lithuania (emigrants to Uni- 275 1,642 Fishberg. 
ted States). i iai ee l cl aih = 
London (East End)........... apr J 5 acobs. | ; "9 nthropometric 
" (West EnQ)........... 8634 | Tr " f English ...... cesses 1,520 1 Committee. 
Hungary (recruits)........... — 1,633 Scheiber. Mag Value iat exstet 1,619 Scheiber. 
= (emigrants to United 140 1,657 Fishberg. Germans... rernm rwn 1,646 TN 
States) Slavonians................. 1,646 Ns 
Bayaan ure ode CERE QI 329 1,620 Ranke. 
Bukowina (soldiers).......... 100 1,654 Himmel. Ruthenians...............- 1,670 Himmel. 
Rumanians................ 1,673 x 
Bosnia... s eee e rrr Den 55 1.694 Glück. 
Baden Bosh sacs cra is bii ia 86 1,643 Ammon. Germans... orn esses 1,652 Ammon. 
PUNT ied: cis c eee Seta ede ia 62 1,633 Lombroso. , Italians 2255. sn sa sarerea 1,651 Lombroso. 
Rumania (emigrants to United 150 1,660 Fishberg. Rumanians................ 1,650 Pittard. 
States). ; 
her eee —— abe ee nds 305 1,618 Pantuknhof. Armenians............ ees 1,630 Pantukhof. 
Daghestan............... cece 61 1,644 ae Lesghians................. 1,686 Kurdoft. 
: (mountaineers)..... 11 1,668 Swiderski, 
United States................ 124 1,679 Fishberg. 
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TABLE II.—STATURE OF JEWS COMPARED wiTH THAT OF Nox-JEws IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 
EASTERN EUROPE. 


Less Than! 160 to 165 to 


Country. 160 em. | 164.9 cm. | 169.9 cm. land Over.| 165 cm. 

Galicia 

VOWS cs owas SAN E 35.95 93.22 20.24 10.61 

IPOles Sues oa cen 13.07 32.93 28.90 21.50 

Ruthenians ........ 21.78 26.47 22.94 28.81 
Poland: 

JOWS.eed uec bre ee 35.58 29.71 24.47 10.29 

POI8.. v) ck eds 23.50 38.22 21.99 16.28 
Lithuania and White 

Russia : 

VOWS 2555 obs ie I LI. 21.05 34.06 25.85 . 13.04 

White Russians.....| 29.98 28.62 82.15 15.14 

Letto-Lithuanians..| 18.07 91.52 21.94 22.47 
Little Russia : 

JOWS aas va ene ERR 24.35 80.30 28.31 17.04 

Little Russians..... 14.52 32.88 26.86 25.74 
Rumania : 

Nf: ee ee ee 18.00 27.33 24.00 30.67 

Rumanians.......«- 12.58 .80 31.79 25.88 


170 em. |LessThan| 165 cm. 


UMEN Ne | inm IEEE ————— ————————— 


Average 


Number Stature 


Observer. 
and Over.|Observed. (in mm.) 


69.15 30.85 1.141 1.623 Fishberg, Kopernicki. 

46.60 53.40 > 2,861 1,622 Kopernicki. 

48.25 51.15 1,855 1,640 ns 

65.24 34.47 515 1,625 Fishberg, Elkind. 

61.78 38.22 191 1,040 | Elkind. 

61.11 38.89 414 1,635 Fishberg, Yakowenko. 

52.55 41.29 961 1,636 Talko-Hryncewicz. 

49.59 50.41 416 1,644 ih n: 

54.65 45.85 657 1,639 | Fishberg, Talko- 
Hryncewicz. 

47.40 52.60 1,694 1,670 Ivanovski. 

45.33 54.67 150 1,660 Fishberg. 

42.38 57.62 151 1.650 Pittard. 


Bozen pM MMOL UON ARM DAMES PIENE E M LLL ELM 


and even 80 per cent among the Rumanian Jews. 
From the observations of Talko-Hryncewicz, Otto 
Ammon, and Majer and Kopernicki, it appears also 
that this condition obtains in other countries. 

Measurements of only 946 Jewesses are available, 
of which 435 are of immigrant Jewesses in New 
York city, obtained by Fishberg. The following 
figures give the average height in centimeters ac- 
cording to nativity: 


STATURE OF JEWESSES. 


— 


a 


Number | Average 


Country of Nativity. Measured.| Stature. Observer. 
Poland....... eee 125 150.0 | Elkind. 
(emigrants to 
the United States).. 50 152.0 Fishberg. 
Little Russia. " eda 206 151.5 Talko-Hryncewicz. 
be [17 e m i 2 
grants to the United 
States)... e cn | 74 154.6 Fishberg. 
South Russià........* 70 153.6 Weissenberg. 
Lithuania...........-* 110 150.7 Yakowenko. 
= (emigrants , 
tothe United States) 100 153.7 Fishberg. 
Galicia (emigrants to 
the United States).. 122 152.4 x 
Rumania (emigrants 
tothe United States) 44 15.5 ea 
Hungary (emigrants 
to the United States) 39 154.4 ds 


M 


It appears from the figures in this table that the 
average stature of Jewesses differs according to 


their nativity. Like the Jews, the Jew- 


Height esses are tall in countries where the 

of women of the indigenous races are 

Jewesses. tall, and vice versa. In Poland they 

measure only 150.6 cm. on the aver- 

age, while in South Russia they reach 158.6 cm. As 

a general rule, they are shorter by 1 to 8 em. than 
their non-Jewish sisters. 

The difference in the stature of the Jews and 
Jewesses is about 12cm. in favor of the Jews, which 
is about the same as has been observed among other 
races, the height of the Jewesses being about 92 per 
cent of that of the Jews. Short women measuring 


140 cm. and less in height are very often encountered 
among the Jewesses, but only rarely among Gentile 
women in the countries in which Jews live, while 
the proportion of tall women, measuring 158 em. 
and over, is much smaller among Jewesses than 
among others. Here again is to be noted the phe- 
nomenon observed with regard to the men: the pro- 
portion of tall individuals is in direct ratio to the pro- 
portion of such persons among the Gentile women. 
Among the Polish women there is only 17.45 
per cent exceeding 157 cm. in height (Elkind); 
among the Jewesses in that country, 12.15 per cent 
(Fishberg). In Lithuania and White Russia, where 
the natives include more than 20 per cent of tall 
women, the Jewesess have 16.5 per cent of tall- 
women among them; and among the Little Rus- 
sians, the tallest of the Slavonians, the Jewesses in- 
clude 20 per cent over 158 cm. in height, compared 
with 37.45 per cent of tall women among the Gen- 
tiles in that country. 

The short stature of the Jews has been attributed 
to race influence. All the available evidence tends 
to show that the ancient Hebrews were short of 
stature, compared with the other races in Palestine, 
particularly the Amorites (see GIANTS). This char- 
acteristic js said to have been hereditarily trans- 
mitted to the modern Jews. On the other hand, 
social factors must not be overlooked. The deplor- 
able hygienic, material, and social conditions of 
the eastern European ghettos may be considered a 
factor in reducing the average stature of the Jews. 
Also as town-dwellers Jews are said to be at a dis- 
advantage as regards their height; and it appears 
that the population of modern cities is inferior in 
stature to the rural population. The 
occupations in which Jews mostly 
engage are of the indoor or domestic 
variety; and this also has a great influence in redu- 
cing their average stature. From Fishberg's inves- 
tigations of the Jewsin the United States it appears 
that those working indoors are 4.4 cm. shorter than 
those working at outdoor occupations, as may be 
seen from thc following figures: 


Causes. 
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Average Average 
Stature Stature. 
Indoor occupations: Outdoor occupations : 
TRIIOIS, cs ccscavess 161.8 cm. |  Carpenters....... .164.9 em. 
Cobblers .......... 160.4 * Iron-workers...... 166.3 "' 
Faetory-workers...162.2 '' Masons............ 167.9 '' 
Average........-ee- 161.3. * Laborers.......... 166.8 °° 
Merchants........... 108.7 " Average....... eo 166.4 " 


Professional men....169.6 


It appears from these figures that the factor of 
occupation is not a negligible quantity in consider- 
ing the average stature of the Jews. While the 
effect of race can hardly be underestimated in such 
problems, still adverse social and sanitary conditions 
have also a great influence in reducing the stature. 
The foregoing figures are confirmed by the observa- 
tions of Weissenberg on the Jews in South Russia. 
He found that those who were in higher material 
and social circumstances were taller than their poorer 
coreligionists. Jacobs, as mentioned above, records 
the same to be the case with the Jews in London, 
where those of the East End average only 164,1 cm, 
in height, while their richer brethren in the West 
End of that city average 171.4 cm. In Poland, 
Zakrzewski has shown that in Warsaw the stature 
of the Jews is less in the poorer districts, and consid- 
erably greater in the richer ones. The maps of that 
city prepared by that statistician (reproduced by 
Ripley in his work * The Races of Europe”) show in 
a striking manner how poverty goes hand in hand 
with shortness of stature. 

Others are inclined to attribute the differences in 
the stature of the Jews in various countries to inter- 

mixture with the native races. It is 
Social argued that while the influence of en- 
Conditions. vironment calls for serious ccnsidera- 
tion, still it has not been proved that 
the superior or inferior stature produced by favor- 
able or unfavorable social conditions is perpetuated 
by hereditary transmission. This view is sustained 
by the fact that, although the social and economic 
conditions in Littleand South Russia are not by any 
means better than those in Poland, still the Jews of 
the former countries are taller than their Polish 
brethren. In Bukowina, likewise, the average height 
of the Jews is superior to that of their Galician 
brethren, although the social and economic environ- 
ment is in both cases about the same. All this is 
used as an argument by some anthropologists in 
support of their advocacy of the intermixture of 
Jews with Gentiles. 

Jewish immigrants to the United Statesare on the 
average taller than the coreligionists they have left 
behind them, as may be scen from the table giving 
the stature of the Jews.- The average stature of 
1,528 immigrant Jews in New York city was 164.5 
cm. (Fishberg) as against an average of 162.0 cm. for 
1,681 Jews in Russia and Galicia. A subdivision 
into four classes presented the following results: 

Eastern 


New York. Europe. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Short (less than 160 CM.)o..... ccc ee ee wee e wees 29.90 85.46 
Below the average (160 to 164.9 em.) .......... 30.10 82.48 
Above the average (165 to 169.9 em.).......... 21.49 21.41 
Tall (170 em. and ADOVE)..... cece cence eeenes 19.11 10.65 


It appears from these figures that Jews of short 
stature were found in Europe to reach 35.46 per 
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cent, as compared with 28.8 per cent among those 

who emigrated to the United States. The per- 

centage of tall individuals (170 cm. 
Stature of and over) in eastern Europe is only 
Im- 10.65, whereas in New York city it 
migrants. is 19.11, or nearly double. Persons 
of intermediate stature are found in 

about equal proportions in both groups. 

This phenomenon is attributed to a process of se- 
lection by emigration. Those who venture on a 
long journey to a distant land are usually superior 
physically to the average of the population from 
wich they spring. It is not confined to the Jews. 
Gould has shown that the German, Irish, French, 
English, and other immigrants to the United States 
are as a rule taller than their fellow countrymen at 
home. Other countries to which immigration is ex- 
tensive show the same phenomenon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Otto Ammon, Zur Anthropologie der Ba- 
dener, Jena, 1899; B. Blechmann. Ein Beitrag zur An- 
thropologie der Juden, Dorpat, 1882; N. D. Elkind, Evrei, 
in Publ. Society of Friends of Natural Science, Anthro- 
pology, and Ethnography (in Russian), vol. xxi.; M. Fish- 
berg, Materials for the Physical Anthropology of the Jews, 
in Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1905; L. 
Glück, Beitrüge zur Physischen Anthropologie aer Spani- 
olen, in W issenschafttiche Mittheilungen aus Bosnien und 
der Herzegovina, 1896, iv.; Himmel, Kórpermessungen in 
der Bukowina, in Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Ge- 
sellschaft, Vienna, xviii. 83; A. A. Ivanovsky, Ob Antropolo- 
gitcheskom. Sostave Naselenia Rossii, in Publ. Society of 
Friends of Natural Science, etc. (in Russian), xxii.; Joseph 
Jacobs, On the Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews, in 
Jour. Anthropological Institute, xv.; idem, On the Compar- 
ative Anthropometry of English Jews, ib. xix.: C. Lom- 
broso, L' Antisemitismo e le Scienze Moderne, Turin, 1892; 
J. Majer and J. Kopernicki, Characteristyka Fiziczna Lud- 
noszi Galicyjskie, in Zbior Wiadom. do Antropologii 
Kraj. i., ix., Cracow, 1877-85 ; I. Pantioukhov, The Racesof the 
Caucasus (in Russian), Tiflis, 1900 ; J. Ranke and N. Rudinger, 
Zur Statistik und Physiologie der Kórpergrósse der Bayer- 
ischen Militürpftichtigen, in Beiträge zur Anthropologie | 
Bayerns, iv. 1-8; Snigireff, Materiali diia Medizinskoi 
Statistiki à Geografii Rossii, in Voenno Mediz nski Zhur- 
nal, 1878-79; J. Talko-Hryncewicz, Characteristyka Fiziezna 
Ludnoszi Zydowskiej Litwi i Rusi, in Zbior Wiadom. do 
Antropologii Kraj. xiv., Cracow, 1802; S. Weissenberg, 
Die Stidrussischen Juden, in Archiv für Anthropologie, 
xxii. 347-423m, 531-579; M. G. Yakowenko, Materiali k 
Antropologii Evreev, St. Petersburg. 1898; Adam Zakrzewski, 
Ludnose Miasta Warszawy, in Mater. Antropol.-Arche- 
olog. Akadem. Umiej. i., Cracow, 1895. 

J. M. Fr. 


STATUTES. See Law, Civir. 


STAUB, HERMANN : German jurist; born at 
Nikolai, Upper Silesia, March 21, 1856. After having 
studied for some time at the gymnasium at Beuthen 
he attended the universities of Breslau, Berlin, and 
Leipsic, graduating from the last-named institution 
in 1880. Having been admitted to the bar, he estab- 
lished himself as counselor at law in Berlin, ma- 
king civil law his specialty. Staub has published 
* Kommentar zum Allgemeinen Deutschen Handels- 
gesetzbuch” and “Kommentar zur Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Wechselordnung." He is associate edi- 
tor of the “ Deutsche Juristenzeitung.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Berlin, 1897, p. 514. 


STAUBER, DANIEL. See WIDAL, A. 


STEBLICKI (SEBLITZEK Y), JOSEPH 
ABRAHAM: German convert to Judaism; son of 
a Catholic butcher; born at Nikolai, Upper Silesia, 
about 1726; died there May 16, 1807. He received 
a good education in Jesuit colleges, and became 
teacher and later city treasurer in his native town, 


Steckler 
Steinbach 


and finally a member of the city council. Retir- 
ing from active life in 1780, he occupied himself 
with religious studies, and began to observe the 
Sabbath and the dietary laws; then he circumcised 
himself, as he stated later; and on the Day of 
Atonement in 1785 he attended services in the Jew- 
ish synagogue dressed in a white gown, like other 
worshipers. 

When the authorities were informed of Steblicki's 
conversion, proceedings against him were immedi- 
ately instituted which, according to the law of Leo- 
pold I., of 1709, then still in force, should have led 
to a sentence of death. But the king, Frederick Il., 
ordered the proceedings to be suspended (Dec. 12), 
and left to the revenue authorities the questions as 
to whether Steblicki, as a Jew without right of resi- 
dence (* unvergleiteter Jude”), should be tolerated, 
and whether he should be required to pay the spe- 
cial Jewish taxes. On July 98, 1786, the authorities 
decided that he should not be molested, on the 
ground that he must be mentally unbalanced. Steb- 
licki lived more than twenty years after his con- 


version in harmony with his wife and his son, and | 


was highly respected by the small Jewish commu- 

nity of Nikolai. His life was made the subject of 

legendary exaggerations in David Samoscz’s “Ger 

Zedek” (Breslau, 1816) and in M. A. Hertzberg's 

“Der Neue Jude” (Gleiwitz, 1845). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berlinische Monatsschrift, Aug., 1786, pp. 
152-173: Brann, in Jüdischer Volks- und Hauskalender, 
1892, p. 56: Biberfeld, Josef Abraham Steblicky, ein Ger 


Zedek des 18. Jahrhunderts, in Berliner's Magazin, xx. 181- 
198: Neustadt, Josef Steblicki, ein Proselyt Unter Friedrich 


dem. Grossen, Breslau, 1894 (comp. review of this work by. 


Brann in Monatsschrift, xxxix. 379-884, Breslau, a 
STECKLER, ALFRED: American jurist; 
born in New York city Dec. 18, 1856. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of New York city and at 
Columbia Law School, graduated in 1877, and was 
admitted to the bar in the same year. In 1881 he 
ras elected a judge of the Fourth District Court of 
New York city, and served till 1898. In 1900 he 
was appointed to fill a vacancy in the Supreme 
Court of the First Judicial District of New York 
County. 
Steckler has taken an active part in politics, with- 
out affiliating himself with any party. 
A. fT; He 
STEIGER. See Music, SYNAGOGAL. 


STEIN, ABRAHAM: German rabbi; born at 
Wanfried, Prussia, Jan. 18, 1818; died at Prague 
Sept. 18, 1884; studied at the Teachers’ Seminary of 
Cassel (1832-34) and at the University of Berlin 
(Ph.D. 1844). He was principal of the seminary of 
Cassel 1845-47, rabbi at Filehne 1848-50, and rabbi 
of the Altschottlindische community of Danzig 
1850-63. When the old Meisel Synagogue of Prague 
was changed in 1864 to a modern temple with a 
choir, organ, and sermon, Stein received a call as 
preacher to this place of worship, where he offici- 
ated until his death. From 1865 to 1868 he acted 
also as teacher of Talmud at the Talmud Torah 
founded by Rapaport in this community. 

Stein, who was eminent both as preacher and 
as linguist, published the following works: ^ Ge- 
schichte der Juden in Danzig, nach Handschrift- 
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lichen Quellen Dargestellt,” Danzig, 1860; * Ueber 
den Unterricht im Talmud nach Wissenschaftlicher 
Methode," Prague, 1866; *'l'alnudische Terminolo- 
gie, Zusammengestellt und Alphabetisch Geordnet, 
und die Aufgabe einer Prüparandie für die Studie- 
renden der Theologie,” 7b. 1869. 

S. A. Kr. 

STEIN, LEOPOLD: German rabbi; born in 
Burgpreppach Nov. 3, 1810; died at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main Dec. 2, 1882. After finishing- his earlier 
education at Erlangen and Bayreuth, he attended 
(1880) the University of Würzburg. In 1838 he de- 
livered his first sermon in Frankfort, in which he 
pleaded for the introduction of reforms; two ycars 
later he became rabbi of Burg and Altenkunstadt 
(Franconia); and from 1844 to 1862, when hc with- 
drew from public life, he was rabbi at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. He was especially prominent as one 
of the leaders of the Reform movement. 

With Dr. S. Stisskind, Stein was editor of * Der 
Israelitische Volkslehrer? (1860-69); he edited also 
the year-book * Achawa," published by the Lehrer- 
verein. His works include the following: “Stufen- 
gesünge," poems, Würzburg, 1834; “Gebete und 
Gesünge zum Gebrauche bei der Oeffentlichen An- 
dacht,” Erlangen, 1840; “Koheleth,” Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1846; “Die Rabbiner-Versammlung: ein 
Wort zur Verständigung,” ib. 1846; * Der Eid More 
Judaico,” ib. 1847: “Lehre und Gebot," tò. 1858; 
“Die Hasmoniier,” ib. 1859; “Gebetbuch für Israe- 
litische Gemeinden: nach dem Ritus der Haupt- 
Synagoge zu Frankfurt-am- Main," 70. 1860; “ Mein 
Dienstverhültniss zum Israelitischen Gemeindevor- 
stande zu Frankfurt-am-Main, Actenmissig zur Be- 
gründung -Meiner Amtsniederlegung Dargestellt,” 
ib. 1861: * Haus Ehrlich,” a drama in five acts, Leip- 
sic, 1863 (performed at Mannheim); “Der Knaben- 
raub von Karpentras," Berlin, 1868; “Sinai, die 
Worte des Ewigen Bundes," a didactic poem, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1868; “Die Schrift des Le- 
bens,” the contents of the Jewish religion, č. 1868; 
“Torath-Chajim,” the Jewish religious law, Stras- 
burg, 1877; “ Der Geklürte Judenspiegel,” 1882. He 
likewise composed for the Reform ritual the song 
“Tag des Herrn,” to be sung to the music of * Kol 
Nidre” on the eve of the Day of Atonement. 

Stein was a friend of Friedrich Rückert, to whose 
year-book he contributed several essays. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, Sept. 
4 and 11, 1908. g 


STEIN, LUDWIG: Hungarian philosopher; 
born at Erdó-Benye, Hungary, Nov. 12, 1859; edu- 
cated at the gymnasia of Papa, Saros-Potak, and 
Zwolle, at the universities of Berlin and Halle 
(Ph.D. 1880), and at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of Berlin (Rabbi, 1880). He lived in Berlin as 
rabbi from 1881 to 1888, and as journalist from 1888 
to 1886. In 1886 he became privat-docent at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, and was in 1899 appointed pro- 
fessor at the polytechnic of that city. Since 1801 
he has been professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Bern. 

Stein is the author of the following works: “Die 
Falaschas,” Berlin, 1880; * Die Willensfreiheit bei 
den Jüdischen Philosophen des Mittelalters," ib. 
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1882: "Berthold Auerbach,” ¢b, 1882; “Eduard 
Lasker,” 7). 1888; “Die Psychologie der Stoa,” 2. 
1886; "Die Erkenntnistheorie der Stoa,” čb. 1888; 
"Leibniz und Spinoza,” zb. 1890; “Friedrich 
Nieizsche's Weltanschauung und Ihre Gefahren," 
ib. 1893; “Das Erste Auftauchen der Sozialen Frage 
bei den Griechen," 2b, 1896; “Die Soziale Frage im 
Lichte der Philosophie," Stuttgart, 1897 (2d ed. 
1903: Russian and French transl. 1900); “ Die Phi- 
losophie des Friedens," 7. 1899; “An der Wende 
des Jahrhunderts,” 7d, 1900; * Der Sinn des Daseins,” 
10. 1904; and “ Der Sociale Optimismus,” ¿b. 1905. 
Stein is now (1905) the editor of * Archiv für Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie " (since 1886), * Berner Stu- 
dien zur Philosophie und Ihrer Geschichte" (since 
1896), and * Archiv für Systematische Philosophie ” 
(since 1897). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lexikon. 


g. F. T. H. 


STEIN, MARC AUREL: Hungarian Orien- 
talist and archeologist; born at Budapest in 1862; 
edueated at Vienna, Tübingen, Oxford, and Lon- 
don. In 1888 he was appointed registrar of tho 
Punjab University at Lahore, and principal of the 
Oriental College in the same university ; eleven years 
later he became principal of the Calcutta madrasah, 
where he remained until 1901. He is now (1905) 
inspector of schools in the Punjab. Stein is 
chiefly known, however, as an archeologist, the 
results of his explorations in Kashmir and Chi- 
nese Turkestan under à government commission 
being very important. His works are as follows: 
" Kalhana's Rajatarafigini, or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir" (8 vols., text and translation, Bombay 
and Westminster, 1892-1900); "Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunatha Temple 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir” (Bombay, 1894); “ Detailed Report of 
an Archeological Tour with the Buner Field Force ” 
(Lahore, 1898); * Memoir on Maps Illustrating the 
Ancient Geography of Kacmir” (Bombay, 1899); 
and * Sand-Buried Cities of Khotan ” (London, 1903). 
In addition he has written numerous articles in vari- 


ous Oriental journals. 
S. L. H. G. 


STEIN, PHILIP: American jurist; born at 
Steele, Rhenish Prussia, March 12, 1844. He emi- 
grated to the United States in 1854, and was edu- 
cated in the public and the high school of Milwaukee, 
and at the University of Wisconsin, obtaining the 
degree of A.M. in 1868, in which year he was also 
admitted to the bar. After postgraduate courses at 
the universities of Heidelberg, Bonn, and Berlin he 
settled in 1870 in Chicago. In 1892, and again in 
1898, he was elected judge of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, and in 1908 he was appointed 
judge of the appellate court of that state, of which 
court he is now (1905) presiding justice. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1901- 

1905), p. 195. 

A. F. T.H. 

STEIN, PHILIPP: German author; born Dec. 
9, 1853, at Königsberg. In 1864 his parents removed 
with him to Berlin. The death of his father there 
prevented him from continuing his studies, and he 


became a bookseller. After having worked for some 
time on the editorial staff of the “ Deutsches Mon- 
tagsblatt,” Stein in 1881 became one of the editors of 
the “Dresdener Zeitung.” In 1884 he returned to 
Berlin and became chief editor of the “ Litterarische 
Merkur”; and from this time he developed great 
activity as contributor to various political, artistic, 
and literary papers. Stein is now (1905) editor-in- 
chief of the Berlin “ Bazar,” and dramatic critic of the 
" Berliner Zeitung." He has published *Illustrirte 
Kunstgeschichte," 1886, and * Von Schreibtisch und 
Werkstatt," 1896, and has edited * Briefe von Goe- 
the’s Mutter,” 1891; * Reden des Fürsten Bismarck,” 
1895-98; “ Rückert's Ausgewählte Werke," 6 vols., 
1897; * Briefwechsel Zwischen Schiller und Goethe,” 
1901. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Berlin, 1897, pp. 514-515. 
n». 


STEIN-AM-ANGER (Hungarian, Szomba- 
thely): Town in Hungary. Although now one of- 
the largest and most important in the country, the 
Jewish community of Stein-am-Anger is of compara- 
tively recent origin. In 1567 Emperor Maximilian 
IL granted to the town the privilege of allowing 
none but Catholics to dwell within its walls; and 
even in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when the municipal authorities rented shops to 
Jews, the latter were permitted to remain in the 
town only during the day, and then only without 
their families. Down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century but three or four Jewish families 
succeeded in taking up a permanent residence there. 
The members of the little community of Stein-am- 
Anger, therefore, dwelt not in the town itself, but 
in theoutlying districts (now united into one munic- 
ipality). They separated in 1830 from the commu- 
nity of Rechnitz, of which they had previously 
formed a part, and were henceforth known as the 
community of Szombathely. When the Jews of 
Hungary were emancipated by the law of 1840, the 
city was obliged to open its doors to them; but at 
the beginning of the revolution of 1848 they were 
not only attacked and plundered, but threatened 
with expulsion. The authorities interfered, how- 
ever, and when peace was restored the community 
quickly developed. 

The first elementary school was founded in 1846, 
and is now (1905) organized as a normal school, with 
four grades and about 280 pupils. The first syn- 
agogue was built by the former lord of the town, 
Duke Batthyányi, who sold it to the Jews. In 1880 
a large temple was built; it isoneof the handsomest 
edifices of its kind in Hungary. "The founderof the 
community and its first rabbi was Ludwig Königs- 
berger (d. 1861); he was succeeded in turn by Leo- 
pola Rockenstein, Joseph Stier, and Béla Bernstein 
(called in 1892). A small Orthodox congregation, 
numbering about 60 or 70 members, separated from 
the main body in 1870. It has its own synagogue, 
an elementary school with two teachers, and an in- 
dependent organization. 

S. B. BE. - 

STEINBACH, EMIL: Austrian statesman; 
born at Vienna June 11, 1846. After graduating 
from the Vienna University (LL.D.) he established 
himself as a lawyer, becoming soon afterward at- 


Steinbach 
Steinheim 


tached to the Ministry of Commerce. From Febru- 
ary, 1891, to November, 1893, he was minister of 
finance in the cabinet of Taaffe. In 1894 he was 
appointed president of the Supreme Court of the 
Austrian Empire, which position he still holds 
(1905). He has embraced Christianity. 

Steinbach is the author of the following works: 
“ Rechtskenntnisse des Publikums " (1878); “ Eigen- 
thum an Briefen nach Oesterreichischem Rechte” 
(1879) ; * Stellung der Versicherung im Privatrechte 4 
(1983); “Erwerb und Beruf" (1896); “ Rechtsge- 
schäfte der Wirtschaftlichen Organization ” (1897); 
“Moral als Schranke des Rechtserwerbes” (1898); 
“Zur Friedensbewegung” (1899); “Treue und 
Glaube im Verkehr? (1900); “Der Staat und die 
Modernen Privatmonopole ” (1908). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. 


S. 

STEINBACH, JOSEF: Austrian physician; 
born at Fünfkirchen, Hungary, Jan. 3, 1850. Edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of his native town and at 
the University of Vienna (M.D. 1875), he acted for 
a short time as assistant physician at the university 
hospital, and in 1876 was appointed surgeon in the 
navy, resigning the latter position in 1881. After a 
postgraduate course at the University of Vienna he 


established himself as gynecologist in Franzensbad. 


Steinbach has published the following belictristic 
works: *Heimatsklünge," Leipsic, 1882; “ Ueber- 
setzung von J. Kiss’ Gedichten,” Vienna, 1886; and 
* Bigenes und Fremdes," ib. 1888. Since 1886 ho has 
been associate editor with G. A. Egger of the “ Oes- 
terreichisch-Ungarische Badezeitung." He has con- 
tributed several essays to professional journals, and 
is the author of “Die Stellung der Militürürzte im 
Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen Heeresverbande." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisner, Das Geistige Wien, vols. i. and ii., 

Vienna, 1893. 

S. F. T. H. 

STEINBERG, JOSHUA: Russian writer and 
educator; born in Wilna 1889. He was graduated 
from the rabbinical school of his native city; and 
then for a short time occupied the position of 
rabbi at Byelostok, being called to Wilna in 1861 to 
fill a similar position. In 1867 he was appointed 
head teacher of Hebrew and Aramaic at the rabbin- 
ical seminary, and in 1872 was promoted to the posi- 
tion of inspector, which post he held until 1904. 
Steinberg’s activities were not, however, limited to 
the sphere of higher education, for it was due to 
his tireless devotion and persistent representations 
that the Russian government in 1863 established in 
Wilna seven clementary city schools for Jewish 
children. Following the example of Wilna, other 
schools of the same pattern were established in 
nearly all cities containing a large Jewish pop- 
ulation. 

In 1863 the Russian government appointed Stein- 
berg censor of all Jewish publications, both domes- 
tic and foreign—a position which he still holds (1905). 
In 1887 he was requested by the government to in- 
spect the yeshibah at Volozhin with a view to intro- 
ducing into the curriculum of that institution the 
study of the Russian language and literature and 
other generalsubjects. Steinberg succeeded in con- 
vincing the officials of the institution of the necessity 
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of such reforms, and they promised faithfully to 
carry out his plans; two years passed, however, 
without their making the least effort tocomply with 
the request of the government, and the institution 
was closed in spite of Steinberg’s earnest pleadings 
for another year's delay. Steinberg was the recip- 
ient of many honors from the Russian government 
for his devotion and many-sided activities in both 
literary and educational fields. A hereditary honor- 
ary citizenship was bestowed upon him, and he 
was decorated many times. 

Steinberg's literary productions are many and 
varied. The following is a list of his more impor- 
tant works: l 

Russian: “The Organic Life of the Language” 
(1871), published in the “ Viestnik Yevropy ”; 
“ Grammar of the Hebrew Language” (Wilna, 1871); 
“Book of Exercises in the Chaldean Language” 
(1875); “Complete Russian-Hebrew Dictionary ” 
(1880); “Hebrew and Chaldean Dictionary of the 
Bible," awarded a prize by the Holy Synod; “The 
Jewish Question in Russia” (1882); “ Complete 
Russian-Hebrew-German Dictionary ” (1888), seven- 
teen editions; “The World and Life,” two editions; 
“Count Muraviev and His Relations to the Jews of 
the Northwestern Parts of Russia” (1889); “The 
Five Books of Moses,” with commentary. 


Hebrew: “Ruman Anatomy, According to the 
Most Modern Investigations " (1860); " Or 13- Yesha- 
rim” (Wilna, 1865), an anthology from the ancient 
and the modern classics, written in the poetic style 
of the Bible, and annotated with moral reflections 
and observations; “Massa Ge Hizzayon ” (1886), met- 
ric translations from the Greek Sibyls; “ A Hebrew- 
Russian-German Encyclopedic Dictionary of the 
Bible” (1896); *Darwin's Theory in Its Relation to 
the Organic Life of Languages" (1897); " Ma'arke 
Leshon ‘Eber,” a Hebrew grammar. 

German: “Knospen,” a translation of Hebrew 
poems by A. B. Lebensohn; " Gesünge Zions,” a 
translation of Hebrew poems by Michael Lebensohn. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. 


H. R. J. Go. 


STEINBERG, SAMUEL: Hungarian histori- 
an: born at Güssing, Hungary, Dec. 16, 1857. He 
received his education at Gratz (Ph. D. 1882; LL.D. 
1894), and in 1895 became privat-docent at the 
University of Vienna. In 1901 he was appointed 
professor of history at the German University of 
Prague. Steinberg has contributed several essays, 
especially on the history of the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, to various historical journals, and 
is the author of “Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutsch- 
land” (Vienna, 1897). 

S. F. T. H. 


STEINDORFF, GEORG: German Egyptol- 
ogist; born at Dessau Nov. 12, 1861. He studied 
Oriental languages at Leipsic and Berlin, was ap- 
pointed privat-docent at the university of the latter 
city, and succeeded in 1893 his teacher Georg Ebers 
as professor of Egyptology at the University of 
Leipsic. He has embraced Christianity. 

Steindorff, who is associate editor of the “ Zeit- 
schrift für Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthums- 
kunde," is the author of the following works: 
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“ Koptische Grammatik " (1894, 2d ed. 1904), * Grab- 
funde des Mittleren Reichs in den Kóniglichen Mu- 
seen in Berlin” (1897-1901), “Das Kunstgewerbeim 
Alten Aegypten" (1898), *Die Apokalypse des 
Elias " (1898), “ Die Blütezeit des Pharaonenreichs ” 
(1900), and “Durch die Libysche zur Amonsoase ? 
(1905). Under the title * Aegyptische Kunstge- 
schichte ” (Leipsic, 1889) he translated into German 
G. Maspero’s “L’Archéologie Egyptienne”; he also 
edited Baedecker's “Aegypten ” (1902) and Eberg’ 
“ Aegyptische Studien ” (1900), as well as the latter's 
“ Urkunden des Aegyptischen Alterthums ” (1904), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie. S 

STEINER, KILIAN VON: German financier; 
born at Laupheim in 1835; died at Stuttgart Sept. 
24, 1903. At first attorney at law, he rose to the 
leadership of Württemberg finance as president of 
the Württemberg'sche Vereinsbank. He was also 
founder (1871) of the Württemberg'sche Notenbank. 
Steiner was a patron of science and art and an inti- 
mate friend of Berthold Auerbach. In recognition 
of the part he took in the foundation of the Schwi- 
bische Schillerverein and the Schiller-Museum in 
Marbach he was made an honorary citizen of Schil- 
ler's birthplace. 


PIDI TOGRAPHN Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, Oct. 9, 
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 STEINFELD, EMANUEL: Australian states- 
man; born at Neisse, Silesia, in 1827; died at Mel- 
bourne May 6, 1898. He attended the College of 
Brieg, and after residing in London (1847-58) went to 
Ballarat, Australia, where he established (1866) the 
firm of Steinfeld & Levison. He wasthe first mayor 
of Ballarat East, holding that office for three years, 
and was one of the chief founders of the Ballarat 
Orphan Asylum, the Water Scheme, and the Free- 
hold Market. He was an enthusiastic advocate of 
imperial federation. In May, 1885, Steinfeld be- 
came a member of the Victoria Chamber of Manu- 


factures, and two years later was elected its presi- 


dent. At his suggestion the chamber held three 
international conferences on the subject of the es- 
tablishment of intercolonial free trade. He was also 
a member of the commission appointed to consider 
the question of technical education introduced by 
himself. In Sept., 1892, he was elected to the 
legislative council of Victoria from the district of 
Wellington. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 2, 1893. 

J. 


G. L. 


STEINHARDT, JOSEPH B. MENAHEM 
MENDEL: German rabbi; born about 1720; died 
at Fürth in 1776; lived in early manhood at Schwa- 
bach in Bavaria. His first incumbency was the rab- 
binate of Rixheim, and shortly afterward he was 
elected chief rabbi of Upper Alsace. In1755he was 
chosen chief rabbi of Nieder-Ehenheim in Lower 
Alsace, and eight years later was called as rabbi to 
Fürth, where he officiated until his death. Stein- 
hardt was one of the foremost Talmudists of his time, 
and questions were addressed to him from Hungary, 
Italy (Verona), the Netherlands (Amsterdam), and 
Switzerland. He was extremely conservative, and 
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induced the lord of the manor of Nieder-Ehenheim 
to forbid men and women dancing together. His 
attitude in his controversy with Pick regarding 
Eleazar Kalir is also noteworthy, since he maintained 
tliat the word * Be-Rabbi" was not a second name, 
but merely an honorary title of Kalir's, who he 
claimed was a contemporary of Saadia. 
Steinhardt was the author of the following works: 
“Zikron Yosef” (Fürth, 1773), a work in four 
parts, containing responsa and decisions modeled on 
the ritual codices; “Mashbir Bar” (Prague, 1827), 
comprising notes on the Pentateuch; and “Koah 
Shor " (75. 1827), containing novelle on the treatise 
Baba Batra, with notes by his grandson Akiba, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 15383; Carmoly, 
y Revue Orientale, iii. 307: Frankel, in Orient, Lit. viii. 
6. 


E. C. S. O. 


STEINHARDT, MENDEL: German rabbi 
and scholar of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies; held the rabbinate of Minden. When the 
consistory of Westphalia was convened in 1807 he 
was elected its counselor. In defense of Israel Ja- 
cobson's advocacy of the Reform movement among 
the Jews of Westphalia, Steinhardt wrote “ She'elot 
u-Teshubot Dibre Menahem " (Offenbach, 1804), con- 
taining ninety responsa on various rabbinical sub- 
jects, and supplied with an index arranged accord. 


ing to the Talmudic treatises; he wrote also “ Dibre 
Iggeret” (ed. W. Heidenheim, Rödelheim, 1812), a 
work seeking to justify the innovations introduced 
by the Jewish consistory at Cassel, and essaying to 
prove that they were undertaken in conformity with 
Talmudic principles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Bernfeld, Toledot ha-Reformazion ha- 
Datit be-Yisrael, p. 59, Cracow, 1900: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- 
Mendels. p. 379. Bo 
S. uu? laa 


STEINHEIM, SOLOMON LUDWIG 
(LEVY): German physician, poet, and philoso- 
pher; born Aug. 6, 1789, in Altona (according to 
some authorities, in Bruchhausen, Westphalia); died 
May 19, 1866, at Zurich, Switzerland. He was edu- 
cated first at the Christianeum, Altona, and pursued 
his medical studies at the University of Kiel. He 
had hardly graduated when he found a wide field 
for his activity in Altona, whither the inhabitants 
of the sister city of Hamburg, then occupied by the 
French troops, had fled to escape the Russian block- 
ade, bringing with them typhus fever, which at 
that time was raging in the Hanseatic town. In 
1845 ill health forced him to abandon a medical 
career and to betake himself to milder climes. He 
settled in Rome, returning to his country only twice, 
in 1845 and 1864. 

Steinheim, besides remaining a lifelong student of 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, and Celsus, took a great in- 
terest in natural history. In 1820 he published a 
pamphlet on the grasshopper, and in 1842 one on 
animal instinct. His treatise on the pathology of 
tumors (1846) was his chief contribution to medical 
literature, His main attention, however, was de- 
voted to philosophy and religion; he was a zealous 
adherent of Kant. As early as 1818 he had written 
au essay on ecstasis; and in 1885 he published the 
first volume of his *Die Offenbarung nach dem 


Steinitz 
Steinschneider 


Lehrbegriff der Synagoge." In this work, for 
which he prepared himself by a careful study of 
comparative religion, he, though a freethinker, en- 
deavored to raise revelation from a religious belief 
to a philosophic truth. While, according to him, all 
important philosophic systems lead to the dualistic 
struggle between good and evil, the revelation of 
the Old Testament places in the forefront as axioms 
* creatio ex nihilo," and, consequently, the unity of 
God, belief in which is essential to religion and 
morality. 

he second volume of Steinheim's life-work, con- 
sisting of twenty-five lectures, appeared under the 
title * Das Dogma der Synagoge als Exakte Wissen- 
schaft?; the third volume (1868) treats of the strug- 
gle between revelation and paganism; while the 
fourth volume (1965) contains a series of separate 
essays on various subjects (¢.g., the theory of Cre- 
ation aecording to the Old Testament), polemics 
against Düllinger's “Heidenthum und Judenthum” 
and Baur’s “ Dogmengeschichte,” etc. 

Steinheim in his “ Meditationen " and in his con- 
tributions to the * Kieler Zeitung " earnestly advo- 
cated the emancipation of the Jews. Of his poems, 
“Sinai” and * Obadjah Sohn Amos aus der Verban- 
nung " (Altona, 1829; 9d ed. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1837) deserve special mention. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, s.v.; 8 


Bernfeld. Da'at Blohim, i. 599; M. Isler, in Arch. Isr. 1806, 
pp. 671-677. S 


STEINITZ, CLARA (née Klausner; pseudo- 
nym, Hans Burdach): German authoress; born at 
Kobylin April 16, 1852. She was educated at Halle- 
on-the-Saale, and in 1878 married Siegfried Heinrich 
Steinitz. She has published the following novels: 
4 Dos Volkes Tochter," 1878; “ Die Hiissliche,” 1884; 
“Thr Beruf,” 1886; “Im Priesterhause,” 1890; “ Ring 
der Nibelungen,” 1893; and “ Irrlicht,” 1895. She 
has also translated several novels from foreign lan- 
guages; of these may be mentioned: “Joseph und 
Sein Freund,” original by Bayard Taylor; “ Die 
Liebschaften Philipps von Boisvilliers,” by Octave 
Feuillet; “Gunnar” and “Unter dem Gletscher,". by 
Boyesen; and * Fräulein Ludingtons Schwester," by 
Bellamy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Berlin, 1897, p. 667. q 


STEINITZ, WILHELM: Chess champion of 


the world from 1866 to 1894; born at Prague, Bohe- 


mia, May 17, 1836; died, insane, on Wards Island, 
New York, June 22, 1900. Destined for the rab- 
binate, he studied Talmud diligently, but his fond- 
ness for mathematies overcame his parents' wishes, 
and he continued his education at the Polytechnic 
Institute, Vienna, When a student he was troubled 
with much bodily infirmity, which accompanied 
him through life. At one time he was on the staff 
of a Vienna newspaper, but was obliged to relin- 
quish his position owing to defective eyesight. 
Steinitz learned the moves of chess when he was 
twelve years old. Being unable to afford a proper 
board and set of men, he crudely carved some pieces 
from kindling-wood; and a painted square of linen 
did duty for a board. He applied himself to the 
game with such earnestness that he soon beat his 
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professor and came to be regarded as an expert by 
the leading players of Prague. In 1858, while in 
Vienna, he secured an introduction to the Chess 
Club of that city, and soon became known as a 
strong and brilliant player. In the club tourna- 
ment of 1861 he won the first prize, losing only one 
game out of thirty-four played. Then he devoted 
himself wholly to chess, his principal patron being 
Epstein, the banker. | | 

In 1969 Steinitz represented Austria in the Inter- 


national Chess Tournament held in London, at which 


he secured the sixth prize, and this was the begin- 
ning of an unparalleled career asa chess-master. In 
July, 1866, he played a match with Anderssen which 
he won with 8 games to 6, thereby becoming cham- 
pion of the world, a title which he retained for 


twenty-eight years, ultimately losing it in 1894 to 


Emanuel LASKER. 

Steinitz resided for more than twenty years in 
England, in which country he became naturalized. 
For some time he was chess editor of the London 
“Field,” and edited also “The Chess Monthly." A 
visit to America in 1881 having proved very suc- 
cessful, and his-relations with the leading English 
chess-masters having become somewhat strained, 
Steinitz in 1893 settled in New York, where he re- 
sided until his death. For some time he was engaged 
in editing the chess terms for the “Standard Dic- 
tionary.” 

Steinitz was the inventor of the gambit which 
bears his name and which has been described in the 
Jew. Encyc. iv. 20, s.v. Cuess. He may be said to 
have founded anew school of chess. In place of 
the dashing game of the older players, he aimed 
at speedily securing an advantage—often slight, 
such asa doubled pawn—and, by careful develop- 
ment, at making his position invincible. His record 
as a chess-player, extending over & period of forty 
years, is an extraordinary one, as the subjoined lists 
of tourney games and matches testify: 


TOURNAMENTS. 


1859, Vienna: Third prize after Hamppe and Jenay. 
1860, D Second prize after Hamppe. 
1861, x First prize. 
1862, London : Sixth prize (12 players). 
1865, Dublin: First. prize. 
1866, London: Handicap, first prize, 8 to 0. 
1867, Paris: Third prize after Kolisch and Winawer. 
" Dundee: Second prize after Neumann. 
1868, British Chess Association : First prize, handicap; Fraser, 
second. 
1870, Baden-Baden: Second prize after Anderssen. 
1871, British Association, London: First prize, 12 to 0. 
1872, °° as a First prize, 7 to 1. 
1873, Vienna: First prize. 
1882, i First and second prizes divided with Winawer. 
1883, London : Second prize after Zukertort. 
1894, New York: First prize: Albin, second. 
1895, Hastings: Fifth prize. l 
1896, St. Petersburg Quadrangular Tourney : Second prize after 
Lasker; Pillsbury, third ; Tchigorin, fourth. 
" Nuremberg: Fifth prize. 
1898, Vienna: Fourth prize. 
" Cologne: Fifth prize. 


MATCHES. 


1862, beat S. Dubois, 5 to 3. 1 draw. 

1863, ‘“ J. H. Blackburne, 7 to 1. 2 draws. 
i * F. Deacon, 5 to 1. 
e " Montgredien, 7 to 0. 

1864, ‘* V.Green,5to0. 2 draws. 
sae " Healey at Kt odds, 5 to 0. 
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1866, beat Anderssen, 8 to 6. 

= " Bird, řto5. draws. 

Fraser, 8 to 1. 
Fraser at P and move, 7 to 1. 
Blackburne, 5 to 0. 1 draw. 
Zukertort, 7 to 1. 4 draws. 
Blackburne, 7 to 0. 
Martinez, 7 to 0. 
Martinez, 8 to 1. 3 draws. 
Sellmann, 3 to 0. 2 draws. 
Sellmann, 3 to 0. 
1886, “ Zukertort, 10 to 5. 5 draws. 
1887, ^"' Mackenzie, 8 to 1. 2 draws. 
€ " Golmayo, 8to 1. 2draws. 

- " Martinez, 9 to 0. 2 draws. 
1888, ^" Vasquez, 5 to 0. 

"t " Golmayo, 5 to 0. 

W * Ponce, 4 to 1. 

1889. ^"' Tehigorin, 10 to6. 1 draw. 
1890-91, beat Gunzberg, 6to 4. 9 draws. 
1892, beat Tehigorin, 10 to 8. 5 draws. 

1894, lost, Lasker, 5 to 10. 

1896, “ us 2 to 10 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. Devidé, A Memorial to William Steinitz, 

New York, 1901; Zhe Hastings Chess Tournament, ed. H. 

F. Cheshire, London, 1896; The Living Age (Boston), Dec. 

22, 1900, pp. 759-767. 

S, l A. P. 

STEINSCHNEIDER, MORITZ: Austrian 
bibliographer and Orientalist; born at Prossnitz, 
Moravia, March 80, 1816. 

He received his early instruc- 
tion in Hebrew from hbis 
father, Jacob Steinschneider 
(b. 1782; d. March, 1856), 
who was not only an expert 
Talmudist, but was also well 
versed in secular science. 
The house of the elder Stein- 
schneider was the rendezvous 
of a few progressive Hebra- 
ists, among whom was his 
brother-in-law, the physician 
and writer Gideon Brecher. 

. At the age of six Moritz 
was sent to the public school, 
an unheard-of proceeding at 
that time with regard to a 
Jewish child; and at the age 
of thirteen he became the 
pupil of Rabbi Nahum Tre- 
bitsch, whom he followed to 
Nikolsburg in 1882. The fol- 
lowing year, in order to con- 
tinue his Talmudic studies, he 
went to Prague, where he remained until 1836, at- 
tending simultaneously the lectures at the Normal 
School. His countryman Abraham Benisch, who 

also was studying in Prague at this 

Education. time, inaugurated among his intimate 

friends a kind of Zionistic movement, 
which Steinschneider joined. Later, however, see- 
ing the impracticability of the scheme, he withdrew 

from it completely (1849). 

. In 1886 Steinschneider went to Vienna to con- 
tinuc his studies, and, on the advice of his friend Leo- 
pold Dukes, he devoted himself especially to Oriental 
and Neo-Hebrew literatures, and most particularly to 
bibliography, which latter was destined to become 
the principal field of his activity. Being a Jew, 
Steinschneider was prevented from entering the 
Oriental Academy ; and for the same reason he was 
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unable even to obtain permission to make extracts 
from the Hebrew books and manuscripts in the Im- 
perial Library, Vienna. Inspite of these drawbacks: 
he continued his studies in Arabic, Syriac, and He- 
brew with Professor Kaerleat the Catholie Theolog- 
ical Faculty of the university. He had at this junc- 
ture the intention of adopting the rabbinical career. 

In Vienna, as formerly in Prague, he earned a live- 
lihood by giving lessons, teaching Italian among 
other subjects. For political reasons he was com- 
pelled to leave Vienna and decided to go to Ber- 
lin; but, being unable to obtain the necessary pass- 
port, he remained in Leipsic. At the university 
there he continued the study of Arabic under Pro- 
fessor Fleischer. At this time he began the transla- 
tion of the Koran into Hebrew and collàborated with 
Franz Delitzsch in editing Aaron ben Elijah's “ ‘Ez 
Hay yim" (Leipsic, 1841); but the rules of the Aus- 
trian censorship did not permit the publication of 
his name as coeditor. While in Leipsic he contrib- 
uted a number of articles on Jewish and Arabic lit- . 
erature to Pierer's Universal Encyklopiidie. 

Having at length secured the necessary passport, 
Steinschneider in 1839 proceeded to Berlin, where 
he attended the university 
lectures of Franz Bopp on 
comparative philology and 
the history of Oriental litera- 
tures. At the same time he 
made the acquaintance of 
Leopold Zunz and Abraham 
Geiger. In 1842 he returned 
to Prague, and in 1845 he fol- 
lowed Michael Sachs to Ber- - 
lin; but the Orthodox tend- 
encies of the latter caused 
Steinschneider to abandon 
definitely his intention of be-. 
cominga rabbi. At this time 
he was employed as a re- 
porter of the “ National-Zei- 
tung” at the sessions of the 
National Assembly in Frank- 
fort and as correspondent of 
the “Prager Zeitung.” In 
1844, together with David 
Cassel, he drafted the “ Plan 
der Real-Encyciopiidie des 
Judenthums,” a prospectus 
of which work was published in the “ Literaturblatt 
des Orients”; but the project was not carried 
through (see specimen page reproduced in JEW. 
Encyc. i., Preface, p. xviii.). 

On March 17, 1848, Steinschneider, after many dif- 
ficulties, succeeded in becoming a Prussian citizen. 
The same year he was charged with the preparation 
of the catalogue of the Hebrew books in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford (“Catalogus Librorum He- 
bræorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana,” Berlin, 1852-60), 
& work which was to occupy him thirteen years, in 
the course of which he spent four summers in Ox- 
ford. In 1850 he received from the University of 
Leipsic the degree of Ph.D. In 1859 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer at the Veitel-Heine Ephraim'sche 
Lehranstalt in Berlin, where his lectures were at- 
tended by both Jewish and Christian students. 


Steinschneider 
Steinthal 
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From 1860 to 1869 he served as representative of the 
Jewish community at the administration, before the 
tribunals of the city, of the oath More Judaico, 
never omitting the opportunity to protest against 
this remnant of medieval prejudice. From 1869 to 
1890 he was director of the Jiidische Miidchen-Schule 
(school for girls of the Jewish community), and in 
1869 he was appointed assistant (“ Hilfsarbeiter ”) in 
the Royal Library, Berlin. From 1859 to 1882 he 
edited the periodical “ Hebrüische Bibliographie.” 
In 1872 and 1876 he refused calls to the Berlin Hoch- 
schule für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums and the 
Landesrabbiner-Schule in Budapest, respectively, 
holding that the proper institutions for the culti- 
vation of Jewish science were not the Jewish theo- 
logical seminaries, but the universities. 

It is a characteristic feature of Steinschneider’s 
vast literary activity that he chose fields far removed 
from that of theology proper, e.g., mathematics, 

philology, natural history, and medi- 
His Field cine, endeavoring thereby to display 
of the part which the Jews had taken in 
Activity. the general history of civilization 
(* Kulturgeschichte ") Thus while 
Zunz had laid the foundations of Jewish science, 
Steinschneider completed many essential parts of 
the structure. He was the first to give a systematic 
survey of Jewish literature down to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and was the first also to publish 
catalogues of the Hebrew books and manuscripts 
which are found in the great public libraries of 
Europe. The gigantic Bodleian catalogue laid the 
foundation of his reputation as the greatest Jewish 
bibliographer. Thisand the catalogues of the libra- 
ries of Leyden, Munich, Hamburg, and Berlin, as 
well as the twenty-one volumes of his “ Hebrüische 
Bibliographie," form an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation on all branches of Jewish history and litera- 
ture. One of his most important original works is 
"Die Hebrüischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters 
und die Juden als Dolmetscher: Ein Beitrag zur 
Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters, Meist nach 
Handschriftlichen Quellen," Berlin, 1898. Astheau- 
thor states in his preface, the first plan of this monu- 
mental work goes back as far as 1849. Having be- 
come conscious, while writing his article on Jewish 
literature for Ersch and Gruber’s “ Allgemeine 
Encyklopiidie der Wissenschaften und Künste" 
(1844-47), of the lack of sources on the influence of 
foreign works on Jewish literature, he determined 
to supplement the monographs of Huet, Jour- 
dain, Wüstenfeld, and Wenrich on the history of 
translations by one having the Neo-Hebrew litera- 
ture as its subject. In 1880 the Institut de France 
offered a prize for a complete bibliography of the 
Hebrew translations of the Middle Ages; Stein- 
schneider won it with two monographs written in 
French in 1884 and 1886. His * Uebersetzungen " is 
an enlarged translation into German of these two 
French monographs. 

Steinschneider writes with equal facility in Ger- 
man, Latin, French, Italian, and Hebrew; his style 
is not popular, and is intended only “for readers 
who know something, and who wish to increase their 
knowledge"; but, curiously enough, he did not hesi- 
tate to write, together with Horwitz, a little reader 


for school-children, “Imre Binah ? (1846), and other 
elementary school-books for the Sassoon School of 
the Beni-Israel at Bombay.  Inthissame connection 
the fact deserves mention that in 1889 he wrote: 
* Rine Uebersicht der Wissenschaften und Künste 
Welchein Stunden der Liebe Nicht Uebersehen Sind ? 
for Saphir's * Pester Tageblatt," and in 1846 * Man- 
na," a volume of poems, adaptations of Hebrew 
poetry, which he dedicated to his fiancée, Augusta 
Auerbach, whom he married in 1848. 

The following is a list of the more important inde- 
pendent works of Steinschneider, arranged in chron- 
ological order: 


‘Ez Hayyim, Ahron ben Elias aus Nikomedien des Karier’s 
System der Religionsphilosophie, etc., edited together with 
Franz Delitzsch. Leipsic, 1841. 

Die Fremdsprachlichen Elemente 
Prague, 1845. 

Imre Binah: Spruchbuch für Jüdische Schulen, edited to- 
gether with A. Horwitz. Berlin, 1847. 

Manna (adaptations of Hebrew poetry from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth century). Berlin, 1847. 

Jüdische Literatur, in Ersch and Gruber, ‘‘Encyc.”’ section 
ii., part 27, pp. 357-376, Leipsic, 1850 (English version, by William 
Spottiswoode, ** Jewish Literature from the Eighth to the Eight- 
eenth Century," London, 1857; Hebrew version, by H. Malter, 
" Sifrut Yisrael,” Wilna, 1899). 

Catalogus Librorum Hebreorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana. 
Berlin, 1852-60. 

Die Schriften des Dr. Zunz. Berlin, 1857. 

Alphabetum Siracidis . . . in Integrum Restitutum et Emen- 
datum, etc. Berlin, 1858. ` 

Catalogus Codicum Hebreeorum Bibliotheez? Academiz Lug- 
duno-Batavae (with 10 lithograph tables containing specimens 
from Karaite authors). Leyden, 1858. 

Bibliographisches Handbuch über die Theoretische und Prak- 
tische Literatur für Hebráüische Sprachkunde. Leipsic, 1559 
(with corrections and additions, ib. 1896). 

Reshit ha-Limmud, a systematic Hebrew primer for D. Sas- 
soon's Benevolent Institution at Bombay. Berlin, 1860. 

Zur Pseudoepigraphischen Literatur, Insbesondere der Gehei- 
men Wissenschaften des Mittelalters. Aus Hebraischen und 
Arabischen Quellen. Berlin, 1862. 

Alfarabi des Arabischen Philosophen Leben und Schriften. 
etc. St. Petersburg, 1869. 

Die Hebriischen Handschriften der Königlichen Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek in München (in tbe "'Sitzungsberiehte der 
Philosophisch-Historischen Klasse der Königlichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in München ") Munich, 1875. 

Polemische und Apologetische Literatur in Arabischer Sprache 
Zwischen Muslimen, Christen und Juden.  Leipsic, 1877. 

Catalog der Hebràisehen Handschriften in der Stadtbiblio- 
thek zu Hamburg. Hamburg, 1878. 

Die Arabischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechischen. 
lin, 1889-96. 

Die Hebritischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters und die 
Juden als Dolmetscher, etc. Berlin, 1893. 

Verzeichniss der Hebrüischen Handschriften der Königlichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin. Part i., Berlin, 1897 ; part ii., ib. 1901. 

. Die Arabische Literatur der Juden. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1902. 

Besides a great number of contributions, in widely 
ditfering forms, to the works of others (see “Stein- 
schneider Festschrift," pp. xi.-xiv.), the following 
independent essays of Steinschneider deserve special 
mention: 


“ Ueber die Volksliteratur der Juden," in R. Gosche's “ Archiv 
für Literaturgeschiehte," 1871; " Constantinus Africanus und 
Seine Arabischen Quellen," in Virehow's '* Archiv," vol. xxxvii.’ 
"Donnolo: Pharmakologische Fragmente aus dem 10. Jahr- 
hundert,” ib.; " Die Toxologischen Schriften der Araber bis zum 
Ende des XII. Jahrhunderts," ib. lii. (also printed separately); 
“ Gifte und Ihre Heilung: Eine Abhandlung desMosesMaimoni- 
des," ib. lvii.; "Gab Es eine Hebrüisehe Kurzschrift ?*' in 
“ Archiv für Stenographie," 1877 (reprint of the article ** Abbre- 
viaturen," prepared by Steinsehneider for the proposed ** Real- 
Encyclopiidie des Judenthums," see above); ''Jüdische Typo- 
graphie und Jüdischer Buchhandel” (together with D. Cassel). 
in Ersch and Gruber, '" Encye." section ii., part 28, pp. 21-94; 
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" Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles in Jüdischer Bearbeitung," in 
the ** Zunz Jubelschrift," 1886; "Jehuda Mosconi,” in Ber- 
liners ** Magazin,” 1876; *Islam und Judenthum,” ib. 1880; 
" Ueber Bildung und den Einfluss des Reisens auf Bildung" 
(two lectures delivered in the Verein Junger Kaufleute ; repro- 
duced in the Virehow-Wattenbach ''Sammlung Gemeinver- 
stándlicher Wissenschaftlicher Vorträge,” 1894) : ** Lapidarien: 
Ein Culturgeschichtlicher Versuch," in the Kohut Memorial 
Volume, 1896; "'Jüdisch-Deutsche Literatur," in Neuman's 
"Serapeum," 1848-49; ''Jüdisch-Deutsche Literatur und Jü- 
disch-Deutsch," ib. 1864, 1866, 1869: the artieles on Arabia, 
Arabic, Arabic literature, the califs, the Koran, the Mohammed- 
an Religion, and Mohammedan sects in the second ed. (1839-43) 
of Pierer's "Universallexikon" ; ‘* Letteratura Italiana dei 
Giudei,” in ** Il Vessillo Israelitico," 1977-80 ; '* Letteratura Anti- 
giudaica in Lingua Italiana," ib. 1881-88; ‘* Zur Geschichte 
der Uebersetzungen aus dem Indischen in's Arabische," in “Z. 
D. M. G.” 1870-71; " Hebriiische Drueke in Deutschland," in 
Ludwig Geiger's * Zeitschrift für die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland," 1886-92; '" Abraham Judaeus-Savasorda und Ibn 
Esra,” in Schlémilch’s ** Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik," 
1867 ; " Abraham ibn Esra,” ib. 1880. 


Very interesting and highly characteristic is Stein- 
schneider's philosophic testament in the preface to 
his “ Arabische Literatur der Juden," in which he 
who laid the main foundation 
of the study of Jewish litera- 
ture and history did not hesi- 
tate, at the age of eighty-six, 
to formulate an agnostic “ con- 
fession de foi." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biogra- 
phisches Lexikon; Morais, Emi- 
nent Israelites of the Nineteenth 
Century, Philadelphia, 1880; Ke- 
neset Yisrael (year-book), 1886; A. 
Berliner, Catalogue of Steinschnei- 
der’s Works, 1886; M. Kayserling, in 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. March 27, 1896 ; 
G. A. Kohut, Bibliography of the 
Writings of Prof. M. Steinschnei- 
der, in Festschrift zum 80sten Ge- 
burtstage Steinsehneider's, 1896: 
idem, in The American Hebrew, 
1896. S. 
STEINTHAL, HER- 
MANN (HEYMAN): Ger- 
man philologist and philoso- 
pher; born at Gróbzig, Anhalt, 
May 16, 1823; died at Berlin 
March 14, 1899. He studied 
philology and philosophy at 
the University of Berlin, 
and was in 1850 appointed 
privat-docent of philology 
and mythology at that insti- 
tution. He was a pupil of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, whose “Sprachwissenschaftliche Werke” he 
edited in 1884. From 1852 to 1855 Steinthal resided 
in Paris, where he devoted himself to the study of 
Chinese, and in 1863 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor at the Berlin University; from 1872 he was 
also privat-docent in critical history of the Old 
Testament and in religious philosophy at the 
Hochschule für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 
In 1860 he founded, together with his brother-in-law 
Moritz LAZARUS, the "Zeitschrift für Volkerpsy- 
chologie und Sprachwissenschaft," in which was 
established the new science of racial psychology. 
Steinthal was one of the directors (from 1888) of 
the Deutsch-Israelitische Gemeindebund, and had 
charge of the department of religious instruction 
in various small congregations. 
Steinthal’s principal works are: “Die Sprach- 
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wissenschaft W. von Humboldts und die Hegel'sche 
Philosophie” (Berlin, 1848); “Klassifikation der 
Sprachen, Dargestellt als die Entwickelung der 
Sprachidee” (čb. 1850), which appeared in 1860 
under the title * Charakteristik der Hauptsiichlich- 
sten Typen des Sprachbaues," and later, after being 
reedited and enlarged by the author and Misteli, as 
the second volume of the * Abriss der Sprach wissen- 
schaft" (ib. 1898); * Der Ursprung der Sprache im 
Zusammenhang mit den Letzten Fragen Alles Wis- 
sens” (7b. 1851,4th enlarged ed. 1888); * Die Entwick- 
elung der Schrift” (7. 1852); “Grammatik, Logik, 
Psychologie: Ihre Prinzipien und Ihre Verhültniss 
zu Einander " (2b. 1855); “ Geschichte der Sprach wis- 
senschaft bei den Griechen und Römern ” (ib. 1863, 
9d ed. 1889-91); "Philologie, Geschichte und Psy- 
chologie in Ihren Gegenseitigen Beziehungen ” (ib. 
1864); "Die Mande-Negersprachen, Psychologisch 
und Phonetisch Betrachtet” (ib. 1867); “Abriss 
der Sprachwissenschaft" (vol. i.: "Einleitung in 
die Psychologie und Sprachwissenschaft," 2d, 1871; 
2d ed. 1881); "Allgemeine 
Ethik" (75. 1885); *Zu Bibel 
und Religionsphilosophie " (ib. — 
1890; new series, 1895), con- 
sisting mainly of lectures de- 
livered before the Gesellschaft 
der Freunde for the benefit of 
the Lehranstalt für die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums. The 
first volume of his *Gesam- 
melte Kleine Schriften" ap- 
peared at Berlin in 1880. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. S. Morais, Emi- 
nent Israelites of the Nineteenth 
Century, Philadelphia, 1880, pp. 233- 
335; Brockhaus Konversations- 
Lexikon; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
March 17 and 24, 1899; Ost und 
West, July, 1903; Th. Achelis, Hey- 
man Steinthal, Hamburg, 1898 
(in Holtzendorff-Virchow's Samm- 
lung Gemeinverstdndlich-Wissen- 
schaftlicher Vorträge). S. 
STEINTHAL, MORITZ: 

German physician; born at 

Stendal Oct. 22, 1798; died at 

Berlin May 8, 1892. He studied 

at the University of Berlin 

(M.D. 1821), and, after travel- 

ing throughout the Continent 

and England for two years, established himself as a. 
physician in Berlin, where he soon built up a large: 
practise, and where he resided until his death. He 
was. the first Prussian Jew to receive the title of 
“ Sanitütsrath " (1847), later becoming a “Geheimer 

. Sanitéitsrath.” 

Steinthal was the author of the following works: 
“Ueber Tabes Dorsalis”; “Medizinische Analekten: 
Hine Auswahl Ausgezeichneter Krankheitsfiille ” ; 
“ Encephalopathien des Kindlichen Alters”; “ Ueber 
Nervenfiber, Carcinosen und Psychosen”; and 
“Rückschau auf Meine Fünfzigjührige Wirksam- 
keit." He was a contributor to many medical jour- 
nals, and published in 1870 a new edition of Hufe- 
land's * Makrobiotik.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. May 12, 1893; Hirsch, Biog. 
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STEPHEN : IIellenist Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity who, according to tradition, was martyred 
at Jerusalem Dec. 26, iu the year 29 c.m.  Epipha- 
nius.(^ Heres.” xx. 4) records him as one of the 
seventy chosen disciples of Jesus. "That he wasa 
Hellenist is seen from his Greek name; according 
to Basil of Seleucia ("Oratio de S. Stephano”), 
his Jewish name was Kelil (= “crown ?), the equiv- 
alent of ZXrédavoc, Stephen is said to have been 
chosen one of the seven deacons charged with the 
distribution of the common fund entrusted to the 
Apostles. To him was ascribed the power of mira- 
cle-working (Acts vi. 5 et seg.) ; but he was accused 
of having spoken blasphemous words in declaring 
that Jesus would destroy the Temple and would 
change the customs instituted by Moses (verses 11-15 
of the same chapter). When the high priest asked 
him whether such was the case, Stephen is said to 
have made a long speech in reply, imitating that of 


Samuel (I Sam. xii. 6 e£ seg.) and passing in review | 


Jewish history from the time of Abraham until that 
of the building of the Temple of Solomon. Then, 
imitating the Prophets, he rebuked the people for 
their stubbornness. insisting that the Temple stood 
against the desire of God. This enraged the people, 
who cast him out of the city and stoned him, Saul of 
Tarsus being present at the execution and consenting 
thereto (Acts vii. 1-viii. 1). 

gi . M. SEL. 

STERN, ABRAHAM: Polish inventor and 
educator; born at Hrubieszow, government of 
Lublin, 1769; died at Warsaw Feb. 9, 1849. He 
was the son of poor 
parents, and showed, 
while still very 
young, marked fond- 
ness for the study of 
Hebrew books, 
which inspired him 
with a love for 
philosophy and 
mathematics. Minis- 
ter Stasitz, the owner 
of Hrubieszow, dis- 
covered the natural 
aptitude of young 
Stern and encour- 
aged him to devote 
himself to the 
study of mathe- 
matics, Latin, and 
German, later send- 
ing him to Warsaw to continue his studies. 

The first result of Stern's inventive genius was a 
computing-machine, which he perfected in 1817, 
and which included a device for calculating the 
Square roots of numbers. This invention attracted 
wide attention, and led to his being elected (1817) a 
member of the Warsaw Society of the Friends of 
Science. In 1816, and again in 1818, he was presented 
to Emperor Alexander I., who received him cordially 
and granted him an annual pension of 350 rubles, 
promising, in case of his death, to pay half of 
this sum to his widow. Encouraged by his friends, 
Stern invented a topographical wagon for the meas- 
urement of level surfaces, an invention of great value 


Abrahain Stern. 


to both civil and military engineers. The com- 
mittee appointed by the academy to examine this 
invention reported very favorably upon it. Stern 
rendered great services to agriculture by his im- 
provements in the construction of thrashing- and 
harvesting-machines, as well as by his invention of 
a new form of sickle. EHeinvented also a device by 
which the danger of runaways could be eliminated 
by means of a detachable tongue and a brake, 

Stern took an active interest in educational affairs. 
He accepted the post of inspector of Jewish schools 
and also that of censor; and the rabbinical school at 
Warsaw was organized according to the plan sug- 
gested by him. His official duties, however, did 
not prevent him from making contributions to He- 
brew literature. He wrote an ode in honor of the 
coronation of Nicholas I., which appeared in Hebrew 
under the title * Rinnah u-Tefillah " and was trans- 
lated into Polish by J. Gluegenberg ( Warsaw, 1829). 
He wrote also *Shirim ? (Hebrew poems), which ap- 
peared in the “Shire Musar Haskel ” collection edited 
by Alex. Gazon (Warsaw, 1835). Besides his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, Stern was well versed in Aramaic 
and Polish. | 

Stern always remained an Orthodox Jew; he wore 
a skull-cap in the presence of his eminent friends, 
and when staying in the castle of Adam Cazartoriski 
a Jewish cook prepared his meals. Among his 
friends were Dibitz, Zabalkanski, Prince Novosil- 
chev, and Prince Radziwill. Stern was the father- 
in-law of Hayyim Selig Slonimski, the editor of “ Ha- 
Zefirah.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Zefirah, 1876, No.9; Ha-Lebanon, 1872, 
Nos. 3, 4,5; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 65; Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. 1842, p. 184 (where the year of Stern’s birth is given 
erroneously as 1762). 

H. R. J. G. L. 


STERN, ADOLF: German poet and historian 
of literature; born at Leipsic June 14, 1885. He 
studied philosophy and history at Leipsic and Jena, 
and resided from 1858 to 1865 in Weimar, Chemnitz, 
Zittau, and Sehandau, finally settling in Dresden, 
where in 1868 he became assistant professor, and the 
following year professor, of the history of literature 
and art at the polytechnic. 

Stern's literary activity has been very extensive; 
of his many works the following may be mentioned: 

Poetical: “Gedichte,” Leipsic, 1860 (3d ed. 1882); 
“Am Königssee,” 2b. 1863; * Historische Novellen,” 
ib. 1866; “Das Fräulein von Augsburg,” 75. 1868; 
* Johannes Guttenberg,” ib. 1878 (2d ed. 1889) ; * Neue 
Novellen,” i0. 1875; " Die Deutschherrn,” a tragedy, 
Dresden, 1878; ^ Aus Dunklen Tagen," Leipsic, 1879; 
“Die Letzten Humanisten,” 7b. 1880 (3d ed. 1889); 
“ Ohne Ideale," 20. 1881; “Camoens,” ïb. 1886; * Drei 
Venezianische Novellen,” 20. 1886; * Auf der Reise,” 
Dresden, 1890; “Die Wiedergefundene," Stuttgart, 
1891. 

Historical: *Fünfzig Jahre Deutscher Dichtung," 
Leipsic, 1871 (2d ed. 1877); “ Katechismus der Allge- 
meinen Litteraturgeschichte,” tò. 1874 (2d ed. 1892); 
“Zur Litteratur der Gegenwart,” 20. 1880; “Lexicon 
der Deutschen Nationallitteratur," 25. 1882; “ Ge- 
schichte der Neuern Litteratur,” 7b. 1888-85; “ Ge- 
schichte der Weltlitteratur,” Stuttgart, 1887-88; 
“ Beiträge zur Litteraturgeschichte des Siebzehnten 
und Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts,” Leipsic, 1898; 
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“ Studien zur Litteratur der Gegenwart,” Dresden, 
1895. 

Miscellaneous: “ Wanderbuch,” Leipsic, 1877 (8d 
ed. 1890); “Herman Hettner,” ib. 1885; * Die Musik 
in der Deutschen Dichtung,” 25. 1888. 

Stern has edited the following works: W. Hauff's 
*Sümmtliche Werke,” Berlin, 1879; Herder’s “ Aus- 
gewühlte Schriften,” Leipsic, 1881; Chr. Gottfried 
Kórner's “Gesammelte Schriften," db. 1882; Vil- 
mar’s “Geschichte der Deutschen Nationallittera- 
tur,” Marburg, 1890 (to this work Stern added “ Die 
Deutsche Nationallitteratur vom Tode Goethes bis 
zur Gegenwart,” which appeared also in a separate 
edition); Peter Cornelius’ “Gesammelte Gedichte,” 
Leipsic, 1890. In collaboration with Erich Schmidt, 
Stern edited also Otto Ludwig’s * Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten," Leipsic, 1891 (with a life of the author, which 
appeared also separately) He has furthermore 
translated from the Swedish the poems of Count 
Snoilsky, Dresden, 1892. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon; Mey- 
ers Konversations-Lexikon. 

8. F. T. H. 

STERN (SZTERENYI), ALBERT: Hun- 
garian rabbi; born at Nagy-RKanizsa in 1826; died 
in the insane asylum at Ofen June 16, 1888; edu- 
cated at Presburg and Ofen. Stern, who was the 
son-in-law of Rabbi Hirsch Bär Fassel, officiated as 
rabbi at Lengyeltoti from 1851 to 1867, when he was 
called to the rabbinate of Uj-Pest: but on account 
of his extravagant demands in behalf of Reform he 
was obliged to resign the latter position in 1884. 

Stern was a versatile scholar. He founded the 
Hebrew periodical *Ha-Mehakker" (3 vols., 1877- 
1879), in which he published his studies on the laws 
governing proselytes, the history of rabbinical sem- 
inaries, exhumation, ritual divorce, the life of Al- 
fasi, and the judicial decisions * Dinah de-Malkutah 
Dinah.” He wrote also on Jewish names (Nagy- 
Kanizsa, 1864), and on the law and history of burial 
(Pesth, 1874). 

In his desire for assimilation, Stern changed his 
name to Szterényi. All of his five children accepted 
baptism. His son Joseph Szterényi is at present 
(1905) secretary in the Ministry of OPI 

S 


STERN, ALFRED: German historian; born 
Nov. 22, 1840, at Gottingen, where his father, Mo- 
riz Abraham Stern (1807-94), was professor of mathe- 
matics (see “ Vierteljahrschrift der Naturforschenden 
Gesellschaft in Ziirich,” 1894). Stern studied in 
the gymnasium of his native city, in Heidelberg, 
and in Berlin. From 1869 to 1870 he acted as assist- 
ant archivist in Carlsruhe, and two years later estab- 
lished himself in Góttingen as privat-docent in his- 
tory. In 1873 he was appointed professor at the 
University of Bern, which position he held until 
1887, when he accepted the chair of general history 
at the Eidgenössische Polytechnikum at Zurich. 

Stern is the author of the following works: 
“Ueber die Zwölf Artikel der Bauern und Einige 
Andere Aktenstücke aus der Bewegung von 1525" 
(Leipsic, 1868); “Milton und Seine Zeit” (2 vols., 
ib. 1877-79); “Geschichte der Revolution in Eng- 
land ? (1881, 2d ed. Berlin, 1898); * Abhandlungen 
und Aktenstücke zur Geschichte der Preussischen 


Reformzeit 1807-15” (Leipsic, 1885); “Das Leben 
Mirabeaus ? (2 vols., Berlin, 1889); “ Geschichte Eu- 
ropas seit den Vertrügen von 1815 bis zum Frank- 
furter Frieden von 1871" (db. 19894). He edited 
“Briefe Englischer Flüchtlinge in der Schweiz” 
(Gottingen, 1874); and, together with W. Wischer, 
the first volume of the * Daseler Chroniken " (Leip- 
sic, 1872). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers I&onversations-Lexvikon. 


STERN, BASILIUS: Russian educator; born 
at Tarnopol, Galicia, in 1798; died at Odessa March 
15, 1858. He received à thorough Talmudic edu- 
cation, and later entered the school of Joseph Perl, 
where, at the age of twenty, he became instructor, 
holding that position for ten years. During this 
time he studied assiduously, and acquired a fair 
knowledge of modern languages. On the death of 
Ephraim Sittenfeld (1828) Stern was appointed his 
successor as director of the Jewish school in Odessa. 
He conducted the institution very successfully and 
exerted a great and lasting influence on the educa- 
tion of the Jews in South Russia. Under his man- 
agement the school prospered greatly, and Stern 
succeeded in winning over the adherents of the old 
Orthodox party, who were at first bitterly opposed 
to the Russianizing tendencies of the institution. 
In 1887 Stern received permission from the gov- 
ernor-general of the New-Russian provinces to open 
a school for boys and girls in IXishinef, Bessarabia. 

Stern was highly esteemed by the government, 
which often solicited his advice in Jewish matters. 
Thus, during the reign of Nicholas I., when the 
government was considering means for the intellec- 
tual and religious uplifting of the Russian Jews, 
Stern was invited to present his suggestions. 
Among the measures proposed was the reorganiza- 
tion of the rabbinate. In the archives of the gov- 
ernor-general of New Russia there is a document 
dealing with the establishment in Odessa of a com- 
mittee for the purpose of devising a plan to regulate 
the religious administration connected with the 
offices of the government rabbis. Such a com- 
mittee was formed in Odessa in 1840, Basilius Stern, 
Hayyim Efrusi, and Moses Lichtenstadt being the 
delegates appointed. Stern suggested also that a 
Jewish seminary be founded in Russia for the educa- 
tion of rabbis. In reporting this project to Count 
M. S. Vorontsov, the military governor of Odessa, 
Major-General Akhlestyshev praised the work of 
Stern and suggested that hereditary honorary citi- 
zenship be conferred upon him; this honor was 
later granted him by Czar Nicholas I. To the work 
of this committee may be attributed the founding of 
rabbinical schools in Wilna and Jitomir nine years 
later. In 1848 Stern was called to St. Petersburg 
by the minister of education in order to attend the 
sessions of the committee on educational affairs. In 
his letter to Uvarov, minister of education, Gov- 
ernor - General Vorontsov of New Russia speaks 
highly of Stern’s experience, knowledge, and edu- 
cation; and in his report of March 31, 1843, Akh- 
lestyshev again refers to the services of Stern, stating 
that he had granted the latter 600 rubles instead of 
the 800 asked for, in order to cover the expenses of 
his journey to St. Petersburg. On April 11, 1843, 
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Stern left for the Russian capital. As a member of 
the committee on Jewish affairs he undoubtedly 
contributed much toward the framing of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Stern was a master of ancient languages, espe- 
cially of Hebrew, and he devoted himself to the study 
of history also, especially the early history of the 
Slavonic peoples. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Werbel, Sifte Renanot, p. 86, Odessa, 1861; 

Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1898. p. 571: Lerner, Yevrei v Novo- 

rossiskom Kraye, p. 34, Odessa, 1901. 

H. R. J. G. L. 


STERN, DAVID, VISCOUNT DE: English 
banker; born in Frankfort-on-the-Main; died in 
London Jan. 19, 1877. He wasa member of a prom- 
inent family descendants of which established bank- 
ing-houses in different European capitals. The title 
of viscount was bestowed upon him in 1869 by the 
King of Portugal in recognition of the part taken 
by his firm in floating Portuguese loans. 
member of the Commission of Lieutenancy of the 
City of London, and was a director of the Imperial 
Bank. Davidde Stern married a daughter of Aaron 
Asher Goldsmid, and was succeeded in the title by 
his son Sydney de Stern, later created Baron 
WANDSWORTH. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 26, 1877. 


J. G. L. 


STERN, HENRY ABRAHAM: Christian 
missionary; bornat Unterreichenbach, Hesse-Cassel, 
April 11, 1820; died in London May 18, 1885. He 
obtained his early education in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and at the age of seventeen entered a com- 
mercial house in Hamburg. In 1889 he emigrated to 
London, where he drifted into the Operative Jewish 
Converts’ Institution, and was baptized in 1840, in 
the Palestine Place Chapel, later being appointed a 
missionary to Busrah and Bagdad. His duty was 
to found * a mission tothe Jews in Chaldea and Per- 
sia,” and he set out for his destination early in 1844. 
He worked as a missionary among the Jews for 
more than forty years, and traveled in Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Abyssinia, and England. 
While in Abyssinia, where he won over many Fala- 
shas to Christianity, he was imprisoned by King 
Theodore, and remained a captive during the years 
1863-67. He was ultimately liberated by an English 
force under Sir (afterward Lord) Robert Napier. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: <A. A. Isaacs, Life of Henry A. Stern, Lon- 

don, 1886. 


J. I. Co. 


STERN, HERMANN, BARON DE: Eng- 
lish financier; born in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1815; 
died in London Oct. 20, 1887. Together with his 


brother David de Stern he settled in London in © 


1844, where the brothers founded the firm of Stern 
Brothers, which soon won recognition as one of the 
most successful and reputable banking-houses in the 
city; and from time to time several important loans 
were floated by the firm. Baron de Stern was prin- 
cipally connected with Portuguese finance, but he 
was prominently concerned also in floating the Da- 


nubian 7-per-cent loan of 1864, the Spanish mortgage | 


loan, and the Italian tobacco-monopoly loan. In 
1869 patents of nobility were conferred upon both 
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broihers by the government of Portugal, David 
being created a viscount, and Hermann a baron. 
Baron de Stern was a member of the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association and of the Jews' Free Schocl, and 
a director of the Imperial Bank, the Bank of Ru- 


: mania, the London and San Francisco Bank, and the 


East London Waterworks Company. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Oct. 21, 1887 ; 

Times (London), Oct. 21, 1887. 

J. G. L. 

STERN, JULIUS: German musician; born at 
Breslau Aug. 8, 1820; died at Berlin Feb. 27, 1888. 
He received his elementary education in music from 
the violinist Peter Lüstner, and at the age of nine 
played at concerts. In 1832 his parents removed to 
Berlin, where Stern studied first under Maurer, Ganz, 
and St.-Lubin, and later under Rungenhagen at the 
Königliche Akademie der Künste. As a result of 
several compositions which he had written while 
a pupil of the academy, King Frederick William 
IV., who was an ardent lover of art, granted. Stern 
& stipend which enabled him to pursue his studies. 
He went to Dresden, where he received instruction 
from Miksch; and thence to Paris, where he subse- 
quently was appointed leader of the Deutscher 
Gesangverein Society. While in the latter city he 
composed, among other works, the music to Men- 
delssohn's “ Antigone." 

In 1846 Stern returned to Berlin, where, in the 
following year, he founded the Stern Gesangverein. 
The first performance of Mendelssohn's oratorio 
“Elijah” (Oct., 1847) established Stern's reputation 
as one of the foremost conductors of his day, and 
his choir constantly increased in size and efficiency, 
so that the repertoire of the society soon embraced 
not only the standard works of Handel, Haydn, and 
Bach, but also those of contemporary composers. 
In 1872 the Gesang verein celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary amid great enthusiasm; two years later 
Stern was compelled to resign his directorship on 
account of ill health. 

Of even greater importance tor the development 
of music was the Stern Conservatorium, founded con- 
jointly in 1850 by Stern, Kullak, and Marx. By the 
resignation of Theodor Kullak in 1855, and of A. B. 
Marx in 1857, Stern became sole proprietor of the 
institution, which he managed until his death. 
From 1869 to 1871 he conducted the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and from 1878 to 1874 the concerts 
in the Reichshalle, where he found an opportunity 
of carrying out his favorite idea of bringing the 
works of talented young musicians before the pub- 
lic. In 1849 he received the title of * Royal Musical 
Director,” and in 1860 that of * Professor.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Richard Stern, Iz rinnerungsblütter an Julius 
Stern, Berlin, 1886; Mendel, Musikalisches Konversations- 
Lexikon; Riemann, Musik-Levikon; Meyers Konversa- 


tions-Levikon. 

S. J. So. 

STERN, KAROLINE: German prima donna; 
born at Mayence April 10, 1800; date of death un- 
known. She studied first under her father, a violin- 
ist of repute, and then under Heidelhof. She made 
her début (1816) at the Nationaltheater at 'Treves in 
Spontini's “Das Unterbrochene Opferfest,” and 
thence went to Düsseldorf, where she became ac- 
quainted with the Heine family; she is mentioned 
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in laudatory terms in young Heinrich Heine’s verse. 
After a short engagement at Aix-la-Chapelle, she 
became in 1819 prima donna at the Hoftheater at 
Stuttgart, Which she left for Mayencein 1825. Soon 
afterward, however, she was called to Munich, and 
subsequently filled engagements at Augsburg and 
Würzburg. She retired from the stagein 1841. Her 
rich voice, her histrionic ability, and her impressive 
personality enabled her to sing the most important 
of rôles. Her greatest triumphs were scored in the 
operas of Mozart, Weber, Spontini, Rossini, and 
Meyerbeer. After leaving the stage she was equally 
successful as a concert-singer as late as 1855. 

Bm TOGRA PHY: Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 3820- 

5. R. N. 


STERN, LOUIS : American merchant and poli- 
tician; born at Ziegenhain, Hesse-Cassel, Germany, 
Feb. 99, 1847. "Together with his parents he emi- 
grated to America in 1858, settling in Albany, N. Y., 
where he attended the public school and academy. 
In 1867 he went to New York city, and entered 
upon a commercial career, establishing, with his 
elder brother Isaac (born at Ziegenhain May 9, 
1843), the dry-goods house of Stern Brothers. 

Stern has taken active part in the political life of 
New York city, affiliating himself with the Repub- 
lican party. In 1897 he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the presidency of the borough of Manhattan. 
In 1890 he was a United States commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition, and in 1904 chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York State Commission 
to the St. Louis Exposition. In 1905 he became one 
of the directors of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He is interested also in Jewish affairs. 


air aaa American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904— 
1905). 
A. F. T. H. 


STERN, LOUIS WILLIAM: German psy- 
chologist; born in Berlin April 29, 1871; educated 
at the KGlnische Gymnasium and at the university 
of his native city (Ph.D. 1898). He was appointed 
privat-docent at the University of Breslau in 1897, 
and founded in that city a branch of the German so- 
ciety for psychological investigation. 

Stern is the author of the following works: “ Die 
Analogie im Volkstümlichen Denken," 1893; “ Psy- 
chologieder Veründerungsauffassung," 1897: " Ueber 
Psychologie der Individuellen Differenzen," 1900; 
“Die Psychologische Arbeit im 19. Jahrhundert," 
1900; and “Zur Psychologie der Aussage," 1902. 
He has published also numerous articles in the 
* Zeitschrift für Psychologie und Physiologie," and 
in other periodicals. 


STERN, MAX EMANUEL (MENDEL BRI 
STERN): Hungarian Hebraist; born at Pres- 
burg Nov. 9, 1811; died at Vienna Feb. 9, 1873. He 
studied under his father, who was a teacher at the 
Jewish primary school in Presburg, and when the 
elder Stern became blind, Max, then only four- 
teen years of age, took charge of his classes, devo- 
ting his nights to further study and to writing his 
* Dichtungen," his “Maslul,” and his “Perlen- 
blumen,” the last-named being translations, in rime 
and meter, of the Proverbs. In 1883 he accepted the 


position of corrector for Schmid’s printing-press at 
Vienna, and two years later was appointed principal 
of the Judao-German school at Eisenstadt, where 
he wrote his epic “Tif’ereth ha-Tishbi.” In 1838, 
after having taught for half a year at Triesch, he 
returned to Vienna, where he prepared his epic for 
the press, publishing it under the pseudonym of “ M. 
I. Ernst” (Leipsic, 1840); at the same time he issued 
his satire “Thurmbau zu Babel.” In 1845 Stern 
began to publish his periodical * Kokebe Yizhak,” 
which was twice subsidized by the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Science at Vienna; later he received from the 
emperor the gold medal “pro litteris et artibus,” 
besides being made an honorary member of the 
Deutsche Morgenlündische Gesellschaft. 

Stern published the following works, in addition 
to those already mentioned: * Konig Sauls Glück 
und Ende” (Presburg, 1833); “Sprüche Salomos,” 
with translation and a Hebrew commentary (ib. 1833; 
9d ed., Vienna, 1854); “Shire ha-Yihud” (Vienna, 
1840) ; ^ Ebel Mosheh " (čb. 1840); * Perlen des Orients” 
(ib. 1840); “ Zeitstimmen " (Leipsic, 1841); * Klänge 
aus der Vorzeit” (Vienna, 1841); “Das Buch Eze- 
chiel” (ib. 1842); * Bet ha-Sefer" (db. 1842); “Die 
Fromme Zionstochter” (7b. 1842); “Toledot Yisra- 
el” (25. 1844); “Die Weisheitssprüche des Josua b. 
Sirach” (db. 1844); “Festgebete der Israeliten”; 
“Bikkure ha-‘Ittim ” (one number; ib. 1844); “ Ra- 
chel” (ib. 1844); “Ha-Shenah ha-Nimkeret” (ib. 
1847) ; * Behinat ha-‘Olam,” by Jedaiah ben Abraham 
Bedersi (75. 1847); * Nazional-Harfenlied ” (70. 1848), 
with music by Solomon Sulzer; * Mosedot Emunah ? 
(ib. 1851); “Selihot” (ib. 1858); “Haggadah” (2b. 
1854); * Tahkemoni" of Judah al-Harizi (2b. 1854); 
“Die Rabbinerwahl in Bumesl" (75. 1856); “ Lehr- 
buch der Herzenspflichten nach Bechai" (25. 1856) ; 
* Hokmat Shelomoh" (db. 1858); “Zur Alexander- 
Sage” (db. 1861); “Ozar ha- Millin ” (db. 1868); a 
translation of the “Moreh Nebukim" (db. 1864); 
* Keter Torah” (db. 1864); and a translation of Man- 
sello's *'T'ofet we-‘Eden ” (25. 1865). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reich, Beth-El, i. 146; Kohut, Berühmte 

Israclitische Männer, ii. 126. 

s. L. V. ` 

STERN, MORIZ ABRAHAM: German 
mathematician; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main June 
29, 1807; died at Bern, Switzerland, Jan. 80, 1894. 
He studied philology at the University of Heidel- 
berg, and prepared himself for a rabbinical career. 
Later, however, he took up the study of mathe- 
matics at the University of Göttingen, where in 
1829 he became privat-docent. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor, and in 1859 professor, of 
mathematics. In 1887 he resigned his professorship 
and settled in Bern, where his son was professor at 
the polytechnic. 

He took an active part in the Reform move- 
ment, and was the author of the following works 
bearing on that subject: “Brief an Gabriel Riesser 
vom 29. Dec., 1842,” reprinted in Ludwig Geiger’s 
* Zeitschrift für die Geschichte der Juden in Deutsch- 
land," 1887, vol. i.; *Offene Briefe über den Re- 
form-Verein," in *Der Israelit des Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts,” 1844, 1845. | 

The following is a partial list of Stern's works in 
the fields of philology and mathematics, a complete 
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enumeration of which may be found in the * Vier- 
teljahrschrift der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in 
Zürich,? 1894. 

Philology: ^ Ueber die Monatsnamen Einiger Alter 
Volker,” Berlin, 1886; “Die Dritte Gattung der 
Achümenidischen Keilinschriften," Góttingen, 1850; 
“Die Sternbilder im Buche Hiob, Kapitel 38, Vers 
31, 32," in *J üdische Zeitschrift," 1866. 


"Eathenetios x bservationum Infractiones Con- 


tinuas Specimen,” Gottingen, 1829; a fourth edition 
of Winterfeld’s * Anfangsgründe der Mathematik,” 
Brunswick, 1883; “Theorie der Kettenbrüche und 
Ihre Anwendung," in Crelle's *Journal für die 
Reine und Angewandte Mathematik," Berlin, 1884; 
“Darstellung ‘der Populüren Anatomie,” Berlin, 
1884; “ Himmelskunde; ” Stuttgart, 1846 (2d ed. 
1854); “Lehrbuch der Algebraischen Analyse,” 
Leipsic, 1860. 

Stern published also * Lehrbuch der Mechanik ” 
(Berlin, 1835-36), a translation from the French of 
Poisson. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rudio, in Vierteljahrschrift der Naturfor- 

schenden Gesellschaft in Zürich, 1894. 

S. F. T. H. 

“STERN, SAMUEL: Hungarian physician ; born 
at Halas, Husa Sept. 16, 1839; educated at the 
universities of Prague and Vienna (M.D. 1858). He 
acted for some time as assistant physician at the 
communal hospital of Vienna; in 1868 he was ap- 
pointed privat-docent and in 1870 assistant professor 
of clinical propsdeuties at the university there. 
He is the author of the following works: “ Beitrüge 
zur Kenntniss der Functionen des Nervensys- 
tems," Neuwied, 1868; * Die Propideutische Klinik 
als Selbststündiges Theoretisch-Medicinisches For- 
schungs Institut," Vienna, 1870; “Diagnostik der 
Brustkrankheiten vom Propideutisch-Klinischen 
Standpunkte,” 7. 1877. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisner, Das Geistige Wien, in 
Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
S. 


Vienna, 1893; 
F. T. H. 


STERN, SIMON ADLER: American author, 
editor, and critic; born in Philadelphia 1888; died 
May 2, 1904. Asa boy he displayed marked talent 
as a Violinist, in spite of which he devoted himself 
more to literature. Of his works may be men- 
tioned * Scintillations from the Prose Works of Hein- 
rich Heine," containing translations of " Florentin- 
ische Nächte” and of numerous aptly chosen autobio- 
graphical excerpts from the poet's works; and 


translations of Àuerbach's * Waldfried ” (1873) and ` 


“Auf der Hóhe? (1875). On his return from a trip 
to the Far East (1887) he published an account of 
his travels in a book entitled “Jottings of Travel in 
China and Japan." Stern contributed critical arti- 
cles on literature and art to numerous periodicals, 
and was for several years managing editor of the 
“Penn Monthly,” as well as editor of the * Industrial 
Review." He was one of the first members of the 
publication committee of the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. He was also engaged in sev- 
eral business enterprises, serving for a number of 
years as treasurer of the Finance Company of 


Pennsylvania. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 8665 (1904-5), 
pp. 409-418. 
A. F. N. G. 


STERN, VICTOR: Austrian dramatist; born 
at Vienna May 5, 1897. After a brief experience in 
commercial life he turned to literature, receiving in 
his new vocation the encouragement of Friedrich 
Hebbel (1861), under whose auspices he did some.of 
his best work. This includes the following trage- 
dies: * Valentin," 1868; "Das Kronenhaus," 1872; 
“Calas,” 1889; and “Schloss Arnheim,” 1898. 

s. e M8 

STERN, WILHELM: German physician and 
philosophical writer; born at Sandberg, Posen, Aug. 
11, 1844; son of a rabbi. From 1860 to 1865 he at- 
tended the Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau, 
and thereafterstudied philosophy for two semesters, 
finally deciding upon a medical career (M. D. Berlin, 
1869). In 1870 he settled in Bromberg as a prac- 
tising physician, removing to Berlin in 1878, where 
he engaged in literary work. 

Stern, whose philosophical bent is critical positiv- 
ism, is the author of the following works: “ Ueber 
die Tiefe Lage der Nieren ” (Berlin, 1869); * Grundle- 
gung der Ethik als Positiver Wissenschaft" (20.1897) ; 
* Die Allgemeinen Principien der Ethik auf Natur- 
wissenschaftlicher Basis" (75. 1901); " Das Wesen 
des Mitleids" (čb. 1903); and “ Ueber den Begriff der 
Handlung " (75. 1904), which appeared in the “ Philo- 
sophische Aufsätze,” published by the Philosoph- 
ical Society of Berlin on the occasion of its sixtieth 
anniversary. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon, 1904, 
vol. xvii. i 
S. 


STERNBERG. See MECKLENBURG. 


STERNE, SIMON: American lawyer; born in 
Philadelphia July 23, 1889; diedin New York Sept. 
29, 1901. He was educated in the public schools of 
his native city, and studied at the universities of 
Heidelberg (Germany) and Pennsylvania, being 
graduated from the latter institution in 1859. 
In the following year he was admitted to the 
bar in Philadelphia and New York, and opened a 
law-office in the latter city. He soon succeeded in 
building up a large practise, making a specialty of 
constitutional law and of laws relating to railroads. 
He was counsel for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in many well-known cases, and upon the 
request of the United States Senate Committee on 
Railways he drafted the Interstate Commerce Act. 
He represented the city of New York in a suit with 
the New York Central Railroad Company concerning 
certain improvements in Fourth avenue, New York, 
and at the time of his death he was the legal repre- 
sentative of many large corporations, among which 
may be mentioned the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Railroad Company. 

Sterne took great interest in public affairs. He 
was a member of the executive committee of the 
Free Trade Union, and a lecturer on political econ- 
omy in Cooper Union (1861-63). As secretary of 
the “Committee of Seventy ” in 1870 and 1871, he 
helped to overthrow the Tweed ring, and in 1894 
he was a member of the committee that suc- 
ceeded in electing Strong as anti-Tammany candi- 
date for the mayoralty. “He was also a member of 
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the commission appointed (1875) by Governor Tilden 
to devise plans for the government of the Cities 
of New York state; in 1894 he was appointed by 
President Cleveland a commissioner to report on 
“the relation of railways and state in western Eu- 
rope”; and in 1896 he was a member of the com- 
mission appointed by Governor Morton to recom- 
mend changes in methods of State-administration. 


During 1863-64 Sterne was editor of the “ Com- 
mercial Advertiser” in New York city, and in the 
following year he published the “Social Science Re- 
view.” He was a voluminous writer on political 
and historical subjects, the following being among 
his principal works: “Representative Government,” 
1871; “Development of Political and Constitutional 
History of the United States,” 1882; “ Introduction 
to Mongredien's Wealth Creation," 1888. To Lalor’s 
“Cyclopedia of Political Science and United States 
History ” he contributed articles on “ Administration 
of American Cities,” “Legislation,” “ Monopolies,” 
“Railways,” and “Representation”; and he wrote 
also many articles and essays for American and for- 
eign publications. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1901-2: obitua- 
ries in The New York Times, Sept. 28, 1901, and Jewish 
Messenger, Sept. 27,1901; Foord, The Life and Public Serv- 
‘ices of Simon Sterne, London, 1908 


A. i F. T. H. 


STERNER, ALBERT EDWARD: English 
artist; born in London March 8, 1868. He studied 
at Julien’s Académie and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, and in 1881 emigrated to the United States. 
From 1881 to 1885 he lived in Chicago, occupying 
himself with lithographic work and scene-painting. 
Since 1885 he has lived in the city of New York. 

Sterner has contributed many illustrations to the 
magazines; e.g., to "Harper's," “The Century,” 
and “Scribner’s Monthly”; and he has illustrated 
G. W. Curtis’ “Prue and I? (which established his 
reputation as a black-and-white artist); Coppée’s 
“Tales,” 1891; “ Works of Edgar Allan Poe,” 1894; 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Eleanor,” 1900; and the 
same author’s “The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
1905. His oil-painting “The Bachelor” received 
the bronze medal at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5), 


p. 196. 
J. F. T. H. 


STETTENHEIM, JULIUS: German humor- 
ist; born at Hamburg Nov. 2, 1881. He at first 
pursued a commercial career, but went in 1857 to 
Berlin, where he studied until 1860. Returning to 
Hamburg in 1861, he founded the humoristic-satiric 
periodical “Die Wespen.” This publication did not 
attain any considerable success, whereupon Stetten- 
heim transferred its publication to Berlin (1868); 
there it appeared under the name of “ Berliner Wes- 
pen,” and soon took rank among the best of its kind 
in Europe. The name of the paper was subse- 
quently changed to “Deutsche Wespen,” under 
which name it still appears (1905) with Stettenheim 
as editor. From 1885 to 1894 he was the editor also 
of “Das Humoristische Deutschland,” which was 
published first at Stuttgart, and later at Berlin. 

Stettenheim is regarded as the greatest living sat- 
irist in Germany, and there have been few public 
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events of importance which he has not commemo- 
rated by poems published in his paper. Many of 
these poems were soon forgotten, but the figure of 
* Wippchen," which began to appear in 1870 as war 
reporter, still continues to hold the attention of the 
German public. Of Stettenheim's works the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: “Letzte Fahrt," Berlin, 
1861; "Berliner Blaubuch aus dem Archiv der 


Komik.” Z5. 1869_70: * Wippchens Simmtliche Be- 
richte,” 40. 1878-96; “Muckenichs Reden und 


Thaten,” 2b. 1885; “ Wippchens Gedichte,” ib. 1889 
and 1894; “Humor und Komik,” 7. 1890; * Wipp- 
chen in Chicago,” 2b. 1890; “Ein Lustig Buch,” ib. 
1894; “Heitere Erinnerungen," 7b. 1895; “Humo- 
resken und Satiren,” 25. 1896; “ Heiteres Allerlei,” 7d. 
1898; “Der Moderne Knigge,” ib. 1899; "Lustige 
Gesellschaft,” 2b. 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 
S. F. T. H. 


STETTIN : District of Pomerania, with its cap- 
ital of the same name. On Dec. 2, 1261, Duke Bar- 
nim I. of Pomerania ordered that the Jews of Stet- 
tin, and those of other parts of his duchy, should 
enjoy rights similar to those accorded the Jews of 
Magdeburg. But less than three years later (July 26, 
1264) he permitted the town of Greifswald to expel 
its Jews and to forbid them to return. The reason 
for this action is said to have been that the Jews had 
acquired control of the mint. In the seventeenth 
century Gliickel of HAMELN was a resident of the - 
city of Stettin. Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century there has existed in the city a Hebrew. print- 
ing-press, from which Buxtorf’s “Concordance” 
was issued in 1856, and the Shulhan ‘Aruk in 1862 
(2 vols.). 

The entire district of Stettin contains 6,416 Jews 
in a total population of 1,684,604. The capital, 
Stettin, contains 3,000 Jews. Its present (1905) 
The community maintains 
a Jewish orphan asylum; a Jewish infirmary, with 
which is connected an endowment society ; and seven 
other benevolent societies. 

Next in importance is Stargard with 600 Jews. 
The present rabbi is Dr. Silberstein; and the leading 
benevolent institution is a hospital for the poor, 
founded by Reisemann. The town of Posewalk 
contains 164 Jews; its present rabbi is E. Finkel; 
and there are four Jewish benevolent societies. To 
the rabbinate of Posewalk belong the communities 
of Demmin, Greifswald, Stralsund, Swine- 
münde, and Uekermünde, together with the entire 
district of Cóslin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aronius, Regesten, p. 288, No. 678; Die Me- 
moiren der Glückel von Hameln, ed. Kaufmann, pp. 
155-165, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896: Kohut, Gesch. der 
Deutschen Juden, pp. 227, 337, 634, 800; Statistisches Jahr- 


buch, 1903, pp. 23-26. 
E. C. S. O. 


STIASSNY, WILHELM: Austrian architect; 
born in Vienna Oct. 15, 1842. He was graduated 
from the Vienna Polytechnic in 1861, and thereupon 
studied for five years at the Academy of Fine Arts 
under Professors Van der Nüll, von Siccardsburg, 
Rosner, and Dombaumeister Schmid. In 1869 
Stiassny, with the assistance of a few of his col- 


leagues from the academy, founded the ^ Wiener 
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Bauhiitte,” which still exists, and of which he was 
president for a number of years. 

In 1867 Stiassny was appointed delegate to the 
Paris Exposition by the Ministry of Commerce, and 


in the following year he settled in Vienna as an | 


architect. Up to the present time (1905) he has di- 
rected the construction of 180 palaces, schools, resi- 
dences, factories, hospitals, and synagogues, among 
which may be mentioned the Rothschild Hospital at 
Wiühring (1873), the Hall of Ceremonies in the Jew- 
ish section of the Vienna Central Friedhof, the 
Konigswater Institute for the Blind at Hohewarte, 
the Kindergarten in the second district of Vienna, 
the Rothschild Hospital at Smyrna, and the syna- 
gogues at Malaczka (Hungary), Gablonz, Czaslau, 
and Weinberge. From 1878 to 1900 Stiassny was a 
member of the aldermanic board of Vienna and of 
the Donauregulirungs-Commission. Since 1879 he 
has been a member of the board of trustees of the 
Jewish community of Vienna. In 1895 he founded 
the Gesellschaft für Sammlung und Conservirung 
von Kunst- und Historischen Denkmilern des Juden- 
thums. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wurzbach, Biog. Lex. S. 

STIEGLITZ, HEINRICH: German writer; 
born at Arolsen, Waldeck, Feb. 22, 1801; died at 
Venice Aug. 23, 1849. He was educated at the uni- 
versities of Góttingen and Leipsic, and in 1828 be- 
came teacher at a gymnasium in Berlin and custos 
of the Royal Library in that city; owing to ill 
health he had, however, to resign these positions. 
After the death of his wife he spent much time in 
traveling. He became a Christian, 

Stieglitz was the author of the following works: 
“Bilder des Orient,” Leipsic, 1831-338; “Stimmen 
der Zeit in Liedern," db. 1884; * Das Dionysosfest,” 
Berlin, 1886; * Bergesgrüsse," Munich, 1839. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brümmer, Deutsches Dichterlevikon; H. 

Curtze, Heinrich Stieglitz : Eine Selbstbiographie, Gotha, 


1865. 

S. | F. T. H. 

STIEGLITZ, JULIUS OSCAR: American 
chemist; born at Hoboken, N. J., May 26, 1867; 
educated in the public schools of New York, the 
real-gymnasium of Carlsrube, and the universities of 
Berlin and Góttingen. Shortly after his return to 
the United States he became connected with the 
University of Chicago, and has served it in turn as 
instructor, assistant professor, and associate professor 
of chemistry. He has been a frequent contributor 
to the chemical periodicals of the United States and 
Germany, articles by him having appeared in the 
“American Chemical Journal,” “Journal of the 
American Chemical Society,” and “Berichte der 
Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft,” 1892-1908. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Decennial Volumes I. and II. University of 
Chicago, 1903. 


A. I. G. D. 

STIEGLITZ, LUDWIG VON : Russian bank- 
er; born in Arolsen, Waldeck, Germany, in 1778; 
died at St. Petersburg March 18, 1843. He emi- 
grated to Russia when a young man, was appointed 
ccurt banker to the czar, and, after adopting Chris- 
tianity, was raised to the dignity of a Russian hered- 
itary baron (Aug. 22, 1826). He had previously 
received various important Russian decorations. 


Stieglitz took an active part in many financial af- 
fairs of his adopted country, and it was due espe- 
cially to his efforts that steam navigation was intro- 
duced between Lübeck and St. Petersburg. He 
purchased the estate of Gross-Essern in Courland, 
and his name was inscribed in the register of the no- 
bility of Courland (May 3, 1840). His son Alex- 
ander (died Oct. 24, 1884) became his successor as 
head of the banking-house of Stieglitz & Company, 
and continued as such until that firm went into vol- 
untary liquidation in 1868. The descendants of 
Ludwig von Stieglitz were confirmed in the dignity 
of Russian hereditary barons by ukase of the Senate 
of April 8, 1862. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Berühmte Israelitische Männer und 


Frauen, ii. 362; Rietstap, Armorial General, ii. 841; Sieb- 
macher, Der Adel der Russischen Ostsee-Provinzen, ii. 205, 


iii. 11. 
H. R. H. Gut. 


STIER, JOSEF: German rabbi; born at Neu- 
stadt-on-the-Waag, Hungary, April 12, 1844. He 
was educated at the gymnasium and Talmud Torah 
at Presburg, at the universities of Vienna (Ph.D. . 
1869) and Breslau, and at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary at Breslau (Rabbi, 1872). In 1872 he was 
appointed chief rabbi at Stein-am-Anger, Hungary, 
officiating also as teacher of Jewish religion at the 
local gymnasium. Later he went to Berlin, where 
since 1890 he has held a rabbinate. 

Stier is the author of the following works: “Fr. 
Deak,” 1875; * Festschrift zur Einweihung der Syn- 
agoge in Steinamanger," 1880; “ Priester und Pro- 
pheten,” 1884; *Zunz," 1893; “Theismus und Na- 
turforschung in Ihrem Verhültniss zur Teleologie,” 
1896; and * Die Ehre in der Bibel," 1897. 

S. EDHE 


STILLER, BERTALAN: Hungarian physi- 
cian; born at Miskolcz June 28, 1887; studied at 
Budapest and Vienna (M.D. 1868). In 1864 he was 
appointed assistant physician at the Jewish Hospital 
in Budapest; in 1874, chief of a division; in 1876, 
privat-docent; andin 1886, assistant professor. The 
following are his more important works: “ Az Ideges 
Gyomorbántalmak ” (Budapest, 1884), translated into 
German under the title “ Die Nervésen Krankheiten 
des Magens”; “A. Lép Betegsegei” (ib. 1895), treat- 
ing of the diseases of the spleen; and “ A Hashartya 
Betegsegei” (7b. 1897), treating of the diseases of 
the peritoneum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 

S. L. V. 

STILLING, BENEDIKT: German anatomist 
and surgeon; born at Kirchhayn, Hesse, Feb. 22, 
1810; died at Cassel Jan. 28, 1879. He studied at 
the University of Marburg, and, on taking his degree 
of M.D. in 1882, was appointed assistant at the an- 
atomical institute attached to his alma mater. In 
1883 he was appointed district surgeon at Cassel, 
which position he resigned in 1840 in order to de- 
vote himself entirely to his private practise. In 
1867 he received the title of * Geheimer Sanitiitsrath.” 

In 1836 and in 1843 Stiling took postgraduate 
courses in Paris; and in 1858, 1869, and 1878 he 
was engaged in scientific researches in Italy, Paris, 
London, Edinburgh, and Vienna. He was the first 
surgeon to introduce ovariotomy into Germany 
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(1887); and he was also the first anatomist who used 
the term “ vasomotor nerves? (1840), His works on 
the central organs of the nervous system, especially 
the brain, were standard productions for which he 
received several prizes from the French Institute. 
Of Stilling’s works the following may be men- 
tioned: “Die Bildung und Metamorphose des Blut- 
pfropfsoder Thrombus in Verletzten Blutgefiissen,” 
Eisenach, 1834; “ Die Natürlichen Processe bei der 
Heilung Durchschlungener Blutgefiisse, mit Beson- 
derer Rücksicht auf den Thrombus,” 2b. 1884; “ Die 
Gefiissverschlingung,” Marburg, 1885; “Geschichte 
einer Exstirpation eines Krankhaft Vergrósserten 
Ovariums,” etc., in Holscher’s “ Hannóverschen An- 
nalen der Gesammten Heilkunde,” 1841 (ten years 
later Duffin published in London a report of his 
operations in the same field, claiming the initiative 
for himself); “ Physiologisch-Pathologische und 


Medicinisch-Praktische Untersuchungen über die- 


Spinal Irritation,” Leipsic, 1841; “ Untersuchungen 
über die Funktionen des Rückenmarks und der 
Nerven," 4b. 1849; “Ueber Textur und Funktionen 
der Medulla Oblongata,” Erlangen, 1843; “ Unter- 
suchungen über Bau und Verrichtungen des Ge- 
hirns,” Jena, 1846; “Neue Untersuchungen über 
den Bau des Rückenmarks," Cassel, 1859; “ Unter- 
suchungen über den Bau des Kleinen Gehirns," b. 
1864-67; * Die Rationelle Behandlung der Harnróh- 


renstrikturen," db. 1870; “Neue Untersuchungen 


über den Bau des Kleinen Gehirns," 7). 1878. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex., Pagel, Biog. Lex.; Kuss- 
maul, Dr. Benedikt Stilling, Strasburg, 1879. y TH 
S, . 1l. , 


STILLING, JAKOB: German ophthalmolo- 
gist; born at Cassel Sept. 92, 1849; son of Benedikt 
STILLING. He studied at the universities of Mar- 
burg (M.D. 1865), Würzburg, Berlin, and Paris, and 
in 1867 established himself as ophthalmologist in 
his native city. In 1980 he was admitted as privat- 
docent of ophthalmology to the medical faculty 
of the University of Strasburg, where in 1884 he 
was appointed assistant professor. : 

In addition to many essays in medical journals, 
Stilling is the author of the following works: “ Ueber 
die Heilung der Verengrungen der Thrünenwege, " 
Cassel, 1868; “Beiträge zur Lehre von den Farben- 
.empfindungen," Stuttgart, 1875; “Ueber Farben- 


sinn und Farbenblindheit,” Cassel, 1877; “Ueber: 


. das Sehen der Farbenblinden,” 2b. 1878; “ Unter- 
suchungen über den Bau der Optischen Central- 
organe." 2b. 1882; “Untersuchungen über die Ent- 
stehung der Kurzsichtigkeit," Wiesbaden, 1887; 
4 Schüdelbau und Kurzsichtigkeit,” Strasburg, 1888; 


and “Grundzüge der Augenheilkunde," Vienna, 


1897. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
S. F. T. H. 
STOBBE, JOHANN ERNST OTTO: Chris- 
tian historian of the Jews; born at Königsberg, 
East Prussia, June 28, 1831; died at Leipsic May 
19, 1887. He studied philology and history, and 
later jurisprudence, at the university of his native 
town, graduating as LL.D. in 1858. During the 
following two years he continued his Germanic 
studies in Leipsic and Gottingen. In 1855 he be- 
came privat-docent at the University of Königs- 
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berg, where in 1856 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor and in the same year professor of German law. 
In 1859 he was called to Breslau and in 1872 to Leip- 
sic to fill similar positions. In 1880 he received the 
title of “Geheimer Hofrat.” 

Among Stobbe’s works that of special interest to 
Jewish readersis “Die Juden in Deutschland Wih- 
rend des Mittelalters,” Brunswick, 1866. This work 
was the first to treat of the Jews in medieval Ger- 
many froma strictly constitutional standpoint, and 
was based on the author’s thorough knowledge of 
the archival literature of that period. He especially 
traced, practically for the first time, the connection 
between the position of the Jews in the Byzantine 
empire and the position of those in the Carlovingian 
empire. The book, which has been taken asa stand- 
ard for similar research, became very scarce, and 
was reprinted by the anastatic process in 1902. 

Stobbe, though a Christian, was a member of the 
committee appointed by the Gemeindebund to col- 
lect materials for the history of the Jews of Ger- 
many (see HisroriscHE CowwrssION) His other 
works are all of purely juristic and historical inter- 
est, the chief of them being the “Geschichte der 
Deutschen Rechtsquellen” (Brunswick, 1860-64), 
translated into Italian by E. Bollati (Florence, 1868). 

J. F. T. H. 


STOCK EXCHANGE. See FINANCE. 


STOCKER, ADOLF: German Protestant theo- 
logian, politician, and anti-Semitic agitator; born at 
Halberstadt Dec. 11, 1835. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Halle and Berlin, and in 1863, after hav- 
ing acted for some years as tutor, was appointed 
pastor at Seggerda, near Halberstadt. In 1866 he 
was called to Hamersleben, and in 1871 to the pas- 
torate of a military division at Metz. In 1874 he 
was appointed court preacher at the Domkirche of 
Berlin, which position he held until 1890, when he 
was dismissed on account of his political views. - 
In 1878 he founded the Christian Socialistic party, 
which gave impetus to an anti-Semitic movement. 
From the pulpit, as well as in public assemblies, he 
denounced Judaism and its adherents as a danger to 
Christianity and the German empire; and upon the 
strength of this and similar accusations he was in 
1879 elected a member of the Prussian Diet. From 
1881 to 1893 he was also a member of the Reichstag, 
which he again entered in 1898. 

Not only have many of Stécker’s former partizans, 
as Förster, Bóckel, and Ahlwardt, become his bitter 
enemies, but also the general press and public have 
turned against him. Prof. Hermann L. Strack of 
the University of Berlin wrote a pamphlet entitled 
“Herr Adolf Stócker, Christliche Liebe und Wahr- |. 
haftigkeit," in which he censured Stócker very se- 
verely. In his work * Christlich-Social " (Bielefeld, 
1884; 2d ed. Berlin, 1890) Stócker published social- 
political and anti-Jewish speeches, while in his 
“Wach auf, Evangelisches Volk” (Berlin, 1898) he 
sets forth his religious-political views. He pub- 
lished also several collections of sermons (čb. 1894- 
1895, 1897, 1901), as well as a retrospect of his career 
as court preacher entitled *Dreizehn Jahre Hof- 
prediger und Politiker" (ib. 1895). His “ Gesam- 
melte Schriften " appeared in Berlinin 1896. Since 
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1887 he has been publisher, and since 1892 also edi- 
tor, of the ^ Deutsche Evangelische Kirchenzeitung." 
See ANTI-SEMITISM; BISMARCK. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mitteilungen aus dem Vereine zur Bekdmp- 
fung des Antisemitismus ; Die Neuzeit ; Brockhaus Kon- 
versations-Levikon; Meyers Konversations- Lexikon. 


s. S. MAN. 
STÓCKL, MADAME. See HEINEFETTER, 
KLARA. 


STOKVIS, BAREND JOSEPH: Dutch phy- 
sician; born at Amsterdam Aug. 16, 1884; died 
Sept 28, 1902; son of the physician J. B. Stokvis 
(1808-87). He studied at the Latin school in Am- 
sterdam (1843-50) and at the Athenzum (1856), vis- 


ited Paris and Vienna (1857-59), and finally estab- . 


lished himself as a physician in Amsterdam. In 
1867 he was awarded a gold medal by the Brussels 
Academy for his essay “ Recherches Expérimentales 


sur les Conditions Pathogéniques de l'Albuminurie," | 


* De Suikervorming in de Lever in Verband met de 
Suikerafscheiding bij Diabetes Mellitus,” 1856; 
“Over de Glycose Stof in de Lever,” 1869; “ Bij- 
dragen tot de Physiologie van het Acidum Uri- 
cum,” 1869; “Over de Sterfte van Croup bij de 
Nederlandsche Israclietische Gemeente te Amster- 
dam," 1869; “Voordrachten over Homoeopathie,” 
1887; “Voordrachten over Geneesmiddelenleer,” 8 
vols., 1891-1902 (vols. i.and ii, 9d ed. 1895); and 
“Invloed der Tropische Gewesten,” 1898. Stokvis 
succeeded his father as president of the Nederland- 
sche Israelietische Armbestuur at Amsterdam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Koster, in Higen Haard, 1893, No. 85, p. 
548; 1902, No. 41, p. 644 (with ‘portrait); Münch, in Medici- 
nische Wochenschrift, 1902, No. 46; Deutsch, ib. 1902, No. 42; 
Lancet, Oct. 11, 1902; Mannen von Beteekenis, 1899; R. N. 
Saltet, Propria Cures, 1902-8, No. 2. ES 
S . DL. 


STONE AND STONE-WORSHIP: Sacred 
Stones are mentioned with great frequency in the 


CROMLECH NEAR 'AMMAN. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


In 1874 he was appointed professor of pathology 


and pharmacodynamics at the University of Am- 
sterdam. He was president of the Internation- 


aal Koloniaal Geneeskundig Congres held in Am- 
sterdam in 1883, and also of the first congress of 
Dutch physicians and surgeons. In 1879 he was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and in 1896 its vice-president; and in 1884 the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh conferred upon him the degree 
of LL.D. 

Stokvis was the author of the following works: 


Old Testament; they were erected by Jacob at 


Beth-el (Gen. xxviii. 18: comp. xxxi. 13), at Shechem 
(Gen, xxxiii, 20 [where nau should be read in- 


stead of n2315]), at Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 52), and over 
the grave of Rachel; and by Joshua in thesanctuary 
of Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 26; comp. Judgesix. 6). The 
“stone of help” (* Eben-ezer") set up by Samuel (I 
Sam. vii. 12) was such a * mazzebah " ; and other sa- 
cred stones existed at Gibeon (II Sam. xx. 8), at En- 
rogel (I Kingsi. 9, “the serpent-stone "), and at Mich- 
mash (I Sam. xiv. 88). Twelve stones of this charac- 
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ter were set up by Moses near his altar at the foot 
of Mount Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 4), and a circle of twelve 
at Gilgal was ascribed to Joshua (Josh. 

Mazzebah. iv. 20). Finally, JaAcurN and Boaz, 
| the two columns of the Temple (I 
Kings vii. 15 e£ seg.), were such mazzebot, not in- 
tended as supports for the building, but possessing 
an independent purpose, as is shown by their names. 
The Phenician temples also contained such col- 
umns, and mazzebot long served as legitimate sym- 


Dolmen. 
(After Conder.) 


bolsof Yawn. Even the prophet Hosea forewarned 
Israel of the terrible days to come (Hos. iii. 4; 
comp. x. 12), when they should be “ without a sac- 
rifice, and without an image [“mazzebah”], and 
without an ephod, and without teraphim ”—that is, 
without public worship; while Isaiah prefigured 
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Cromlech. 


CFrom Denzin:ter, ** Hebräische Archäologie.” 


the conversion of Egypt to Yuwan with the words, 
“There shall be . . . a pillar at the border thereof 
to the Lord” (Isa. xix. 19, Hebr.). 

The Deuteronomic code, on the other hand, re- 
jected the mazzebot, rightly recognizing that they 
did not originally belong to the cult of Yuwn, but 
had been adopted from the Canaanites (Deut. xii. 8, 


xvi. 22; comp. Lev. xxvi. 1, and the commandment 
to destroy the mazzebot, *asherot," and similar ob- 
jects of Canaanitish worship in Ex. xxiii. 24 and 
xxxiv. 18). The Deuteronomic historian accord- 
ingly regarded the downfall of the people as due to 
the erection of these mazzebot by Judah and Israel 
(I Kings xiv. 23; II Kings xvii. 10), while the pi- 
ous kings showed their righteousness by destroying 
them (II Kings iii. 2, x. 26, xviii. 4, xxiii. 14). 

The worship of sacred stones constituted one of 
the most general and ancient forms of religion; 
but among no other people was this worship so im- 
portant as among the Semites. 
nomads of Syria and Arabia was summarized by 
Clement of Alexandria in the single statement, “The 
Arabs worship the stone," and all the data afforded 
by Arabian authors regarding the pre-Islamitic faith 
confirm his words. The sacred stone (“nusb”; 

plural, “ansab ”) isa characteristic and 


Semitic indispensable feature in an ancient 
Stone- Arabian place of worship. Among the 
Worship. Canaanites, as the Old Testament 


abundantly proves, the worship of 
mazzebot was common; while with regard to the 
Phenicians, Herodotus states (ii. 44) that the temple 
of Melkart at Tyre con- 
tained two sacred pil- 
lars. In like manner, 
two columns were 
erected for the temples 
at Paphos and Hierap- 
olis, and a conical 
stone was worshiped 
as a symbol of Astarte 
in her temple in the 
former city. The rep- 
resentation of the tem- 
ple of Byblos on a coin 
shows a similar conical 
pillar. Such examples 
may readily be multi- 
plied (comp.  Ezek. 
xxvi. 12). 

These stones were 
extremely diverse in 
form, ranging from 
rough blocks, over 
which the blood of the 
sacrifice, or the anoint- 
ing-oil, was poured 
(Gen. xxviii. 18; ISam. 
xiv. 33 et seq.), to care- 
fully wrought columns, such as those erected in the 
Temple of Solomon or in the Phenician sanctuaries. 
A number of simple stone columns have been pre- 
served. Thus there isa Phenician boundary-stone 


from Cyprus, in the form of an obelisk, and set on a 


small pedestal: others have been found in the exca- 
vations of the Deutscher Paliistinaverein at Tell al- 


Mutasallim, the ancient Megiddo. The sanctuary 
at the latter place had at its entrance two stone 
columns, simple quadrilateral monoliths, tapering 
slightly toward the top, and very similar to the 
mazzebot at the entrance to the place of sacrifice 
in the ancient Edomite sanctuary at Petra. 

The original signification of the sacred stone is 


Phenician Mazzebah. 
(From Benzinger, ** Hebraische 
Archiéologie.’’) 


The religion of the . 
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well illustrated by the account of the one at Beth-el 
(Gen. xxviii.). Jacob slept with a stone fora pillow, 
and dreamed that the Lord addressed him. When 
he- awoke he said, “Surely the Lord is in this 
place; and I knew it not”; then he anointed the 
stone, or, in other words, rendered an offering to it. 

This belief in a mazzebah, or in a 


Belief stone, as the habitation of a deity is 
Involved. spread throughout the world, and even 
the designation “ Beth-el” was adopted 

among the Greeks and Romans, under the forms 
Barbdov and “betulus,” to denote a stone of this 


an invitation to the deity to take up his abode in 
them (comp. Hos. xiii. 2). Among the Greeks the 
sacred pillars of stone were developed into images 
of the deity, and received a head and a phallus; but 
the Israelitish mazzebot did not pass through this 
evolution. 

It is clear that the mazzebah and the altar origi- 
nally coincided. When the Arabs offered bloody sac- 
rifices the blood was smeared on the sacred stones, 
and in the case of offerings of oil the stones were 
anointed (comp. Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxi. 13). The 
same statement holds true of the Greco-Roman cult, 


DOLMEN NEAR HESHBON. 
(After Conder.) 


character. Ata very early period the stone served 
likewise as analtar of sacrifice, and the offering laid 
upon it was by implication given to the deity that 
dwelt therein. It must also be borne in mind 
that originally, even in the case of a burnt offering, 
it was the blood and not the act of burning which 
constituted the essential of the sacrifice, and that 
the shedding of blood on the sacred stone served the 
same purpose as anointing it. There was no idea, 
however, of identifying the deity with the stone, 
as is shown by the fact that a number of stones, or 
trees, sacred to a divinity might stand together. 
Where specially chosen or prepared sacred stones 
took the place of natural landmarks, they expressed 


although the black stone of Mecca, on the other hand, 
is caressed and kissed by the worshipers. In the 
course of time, however, the altar and the sacred 
stone were differentiated, and stones 
Relation to of this character were erected around 
Altar. the altar. Among both Canaanites 
and Israelites the mazzebah was 
separated from the altar, which thus became the 
place for, the burning of the victim as well as for 
the shedding of its blood. That the altar was a de- 
velopment from the sacred stone is clearly shown by 
the fact that, in accordance with ancient custom, 
hewn stones might not be used in its construction. 
It thus becomes evident that originally the maz- 
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zebot were unknown to the Sinaitic Yawn cult, al- 
though the entire course of history renders their 
incorporation in the religion of Israel readily intel- 
ligible. Such sacred stones were found by the 
Israelites in the Canaanite sanctuaries and on the 
"high places," and were thus taken over like so 
many other features of religious observance. No 
attempt was made, however, to justify such a usage, 
or to bring it into relation with the cult of Yuwn, 
but these sacred stones came to be regarded as me- 
morials of events in the lives of the Patriarchs or in 
the history of the nation, as in the case of Jacob's 
stone at Beth-el, Joshua's at Gilgal, and the stone 
Samuel set up between Mizpeh and Shen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kuenen, Religion of Israel to the Fal of the 
Jewish State, i. 890-895; Smith, Rel. of Sem. pp. et seq.; 
Benzinger, Arch. pp. 375 et seq.: Gall, Altisraelitischer Baal- 
kultus, 1898; Lagrange, Etude sur les Religions Sémitiques ; 
Enceintes et Pierres. Sacrées, in Rev. Bib. April, 1900. 

E. G. H. . DE. 


STONES, PRECIOUS. See GEMS. 
STONING. See CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


STORK (“hasidah”): Unclean bird (Lev. xi. 19; 
Deut. xiv. 18). The name (comp. Latin, “ 
alludes to the filial piety and devotion attributed by 
the ancients to the stork (comp. Aristotle, * Historia 
Animalium," ix. 14, 1). Both the white and black 
storks ( Ciconia alba and Ciconia nigra) occur in Pal- 
 estine: the former is a migrant, passing through in 
April (comp. Jer. viii. 7); the latter is especially 
abundant in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea. 

The Talmud considers “dayyah lebanah” to be 
the proper name of ‘the stork, and “hasidah” to 
be an epithet applied to it because it lovingly shares 
its food with its fellows (Hul. 63a). The gall of the 
stork cures the bite of the scorpion (Ket. 50a; 
comp. Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis,” xxix. 5, 88). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 244; Lewysohn, Zoo- 

logie < Talmuds, p. 171. 

E. G. I. M. C. 

eae: KARL: Austrian laryngologist; born 
at Ofen, Hungary, Sept. 17, 1882; died at Vienna 
Sept. 18, 1899. He studied at the universities of 
Prague and Vienna, graduating as M.D. in 1858, 
When he was appointed assistant at the communal 
hospital of Vienna. In 1858, while acting as as- 
sistant to Professor Türk, Stórk demonstrated the 
possibility of introducing remedies into the throat 
and larynx by aid of the laryngoscope; and he also 
invented various instruments for such treatment. 
In 1864 he became privat-docent at the University 
of Vienna; in 1875, assistant professor; and in 1891, 
professor of laryngology and chief of the laryngo- 
logical clinic. 

Of Stórk's many works the following may be 
mentioned: " Laryngoscopische Mittheilungen,” Vi- 
enna, 1868; “Laryngoscopische Operationen," 2d. 
1870 (2d ed. 1872); “ Beiträge zur Heilung des Pa- 
renchym und Cystenkropfes,” Erlangen, 1874; 
* Mittheilungen über Asthma Bronchiale und die 
Mechanische Lungenbehandlung," Stuttgart, 1875; 
“Klinik der Krankheiten des Kehlkopfes, der Nase 
und des Rachens," čb. 1876-80 ; “Sprechen und 
Singen," Vienna, 1881; 
Nase, des Rachens und des Kehlkopfes,” 25. 1895-97. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
S. FETH. 
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STRACK, HERMANN LEBERECHT: 
German Protestant theologian and Orientalist; born 
at Berlin May 6, 1848. Since 1877 he has been 
assistant professor of Old Testament exegesis and 
Semitic languages at the University of Berlin. He 
is the foremost Christian authority in Germany on 
Talmudic and rabbinic literature, and studied rab- 
binics under Steinschneider. Since the reappearance 
of anti-Semitism in Germany Strack has been the 
champion of the Jews against the attacks of such 
men as Hofprediger Stocker, Professor Rohling, 
and others. In 1885 Strack became the editor of 
“Nathanael. Zeitschrift fiir die Arbeit der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche an Israel,” which is published at 
Berlin; and in 1888 he founded the Institutum Juda- 
icum, which aims at the conversion of Jews to Chris- 
tianity. In the beginning of his career the Prussian 
government sent Strack to St. Petersburg to examine 
the Bible manuscripts there; on this occasion he ex- 
amined also the antiquities of the Fin&ovicH Sk 
lection, which he declared to be forgeries. 

Of Strack's numerous works the following may be 
mentioned: “Prolegomena Critica in Vetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum ” (Leipsic, 1878); “Katalog der 
Hebrilischen Bibelhandschriften der Kaiserlichen 
Oeffentlichen Bibliothek in St. Petersburg” (St. 
Petersburg and Leipsic, 1875), in collaboration with 
A. Harkavy; “Prophetarum Posteriorum Codex 
Babylonicus Petropolitanus" qb. 1876); “A. Fir- 
kowitch und Seine Entdeckungen ” (db. 1876); edi- 
tions of the Mishnah tractates Abot (Carlsruhe, 
1882; 2d ed. Berlin, 1888) Yoma (ib. 1888), 
‘Abodah Zarah (čb. 1888), and Shabbat (db. 1890); 
“ Hebriiische Grammatik ” (Carlsruhe, 1888; 3d ed. 
Munich, 1902); “Lehrbuch der Neuhebriischen 
Sprache und Litteratur” (ib. 1884), in collabora- 
tion with Karl Siegfried; *Herr Adolf Stócker" 
(2b. 1885; 2d ed. 1886); * Einleitung in den Talmud " 
(Leipsic, 1887; 2d ed. 1894), a revised reprint of his 
article on the subject in Herzog-Hauck's * Real-En- 
cyklopüdie," to which he made a whole series of con- 
tributions on rabbinic subjects; “ Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament" (Nördlingen, 1888; 5th ed. Mu- 
nich, 1898); * Der Blutaberglaube in der Menschheit, 
Blutmorde und Blutritus? (7b. 1891; 5th ed. 1900); 
“ Die Juden. Dürfen Sie‘ Verbrecher von Religions- 
wegen’ Genannt Werden?" (Berlin, 1898); * Abriss 
des Biblischen Aramiiisch” (Leipsic, 1897). Since 
1886 Strack has been associated with Zoekler in edit- 
ing the “ Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den Schriften 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments " (Nördlingen and 
Munich)  Strack isa member of the Foreign Board 
of Consulting Editors of Tue JEgwisu Excvcro- 
PEDIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brockhaus Konversations-Lerikon. 


S. E. T.-H 


STRAKOSCH, ALEXANDER: Hungarian 
actor and dramatic teacher; born at Sebes, near 
Eperies, Hungary, Dec. 8, 1845. After a brief trial 
of commercial life he went on the stage at Reichen- 
berg (Sept., 1863). Subsequently he danced, sang. and 
acted at Troppau, and his versatility then obtained 
for him an engagement at the Hoftheater, IIanover, 
and later (1864) one in Budapest. In the same year 
he went to Paris to study under Martel of the Co- 
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médie Francaise. While in the French capital his 
talent attracted much attention, and he appeared re- 
peatedly as a reader of the plays of Schiller and 
Goethe. 

When Laube visited Paris in 1867 he engaged 
Strakosch as dramatic teacher for the Stadttheater 
at Leipsic, and subsequently for the Stadttheater at 
Vienna. Strakosch remained in this position until 
1879, when he toured Europe as dramatic reader. 
The season of 1887-88 he spent in the United States. 
In 1891 he went to Munich, but remained there only 
a short time, settling eventually in Görlitz. He 
has been à professor at the Vienna Conservatorium 
for many years. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Wien, pp. 551-552 ; O. G. Flüg- 


gen, Bühnen-Lexrikon, p. 300. 
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STRAKOSCH, MORITZ: Austrian pianist, 
singer, and impresario; born at Brünn, Austria, 
1825; died at Paris Oct. 9, 1887, 
appearance in public at the age of eleven, when he 
played a concerto by Hummel at a concert given in 
his native town. His success was so marked that 
his father allowed him to enter upon an artistic 
career, and during the following years he made 
tours through Germany, afterward going to Italy 
to complete his education in vocal music. About 
1848 he took a trip to Paris, but upon the outbreak 
of the revolution went to America, where he met 
Salvator Patti. In 1850 he married Amelia, the sis- 
ter of Adelina and Carlotta Patti. From hereighth 
to her eleventh year Adelina Patti traveled with 
Strakosch, singing in concerts. In 1859 Strakosch 
became director of the Italian opera in New York, 
where he arranged for the début of Patti (Nov. 24, 
1859). In consequence of the great success which 
she achieved under his management he received of- 
fers from managers in various parts of the world; 
and in 1870 he made a contract with Christine Nils- 
son engaging her to sing in concerts in America, and 
promising her 5,000 francs for every performance at 
which the receipts exceeded 20,000 francs. "This en- 
terprise was attended with pronounced success, and 
in 1874 Strakosch had another successful season 
in America with Nilsson and Campanini. It was 
Strakosch also who first introduced Clara Louise 
Kellogg to the London public. Hisopera * Giovanni 
di Napoli" was produced in New York, and he 
wrote also salon pieces and other music for piano- 
forte. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: New York Herald, Oct. 10, 1887: Baker, 
Diog. Dict. of Music and Musicians. 
8. J. So. 
STRANGER. Sce GENTILE; HOSPITALITY: 
PROSELYTE. 


STRANGULATION. See CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 


STRASBURG: German commercial and forti- 
fied city in the province of Alsace-Lorraine. Leg- 
end relates that after the destruction of the Temple 
a number of fugitive Jews escaped to Europe, 
some settling in the south of France, while others 
wandered north along the banks of the Rhine, tinal- 
ly establishing themselves in the town of Worms 
and throughout the province of Alsace, where they 


He made his first: 


founded Strasburg. Authentic history of this city 
begins with the Schoepflin * Chronicles," in which 
Jews arerecorded as living there in the days of Char- 
lemagne under relatively favorable conditions. They 
enjoyed freedom in commercial matters, had their 
own judicial code, and possessed the right to own 
property, bear arms, and demand the protection 
of the authorities. This peaceful time ended with 
the inception of the Crusades. In 1095, when the 
First Crusade was preached by Peter the Hermit, 
1,500 Jews were burned alive in Strasburg alone. 


Similar scenes of revolting cruelty attended the 


preaching of the Second Crusade, in 1156, when a 
monk named Rudolf of Strasburg declaimed against 
the Jews as the worst enemies of Christianity; but 
the emperor and some of the higher dignitaries of 
the Church protected them from at least the more 
violent outbreaks of popular fury. 

In 1160, the year of the visit of Benjamin of 
Tudela, Strasburg was one of those cities which 
possessed Jewish schools conducted by illustrious 
scholars. On the demolition of the ramparts around 
the “Jewish Gate" in 1882, a monument to the mem- 
ory of a certain Jewess named Marone (daughter of 
R. Mosse), who died in 1223, was discovered. In 
1288 the Jews of Alsace, including Strasburg, com- 
plained to Emperor Rudolph of the murder of forty 
of their number by peasants, who had fabricated a 
story of the ritual murder of a child on Good Fri- 
day. Owing to the protection extended by the em- 
peror, the rabbi and some others who were then in 
prison were released on the payment of 20,000 
marks in silver. In 1890 Louis of Bavaria took the 
persons and property of the Jews of Strasburg under 
his protection, and conferred upon them certain 
rights and privileges in consideration of an annual 
payment of 50 silver marks. In 1388 the civil mag- 
istrates, on payment of 1,000 marks in silver, 
granted similar toleration to sixteen Jewish fami- 

lies fora term of five years. On Nov. 

Privileges 25, 1847, Charles IV., for 60 marks in 

Granted. silver, granted the Jews letters of pro- 

tection, and confirmed their former 

rights and privileges. He gave them the formal as- 

surance that they should not be subjected to the ju- 

risdiction of any Jewish authorities outside the city, 

and ordered the judges and bailiffs concerned to 

render the Jews assistance in the recovery of their 
rights. 

Persecution recommenced, however, and with in- 
creased severity, in 1849. During the period of the 
Black Death, Strasburg lost 16,000 of itsinhabitants. 
Thereupon the rumor quickly spread that the Jews 
had poisoned the wells, and that, by the advice 
of their physicians, they had removed the buck- 
ets from their own cisterns and wells and re- 
frained from drinking water. At Bern and Zofin- 
gen confessions were wrung from a few Jews by 
the usual method of torture, whereupon the cities of . 
Basel, Freiburg, and Strasburg were invited to fol- 
low this example. The bishop convened an assem- 
bly at Benfeld, in Alsace, of the feudal seigniors 
and certain delegates from the above-mentioned 
cities, at which the final destruction of the Jews 
was determined upon, in spite of the protests of the 
Strasburg envoys, who declared that there was 
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nothing whatever to be said against the Jewish 
population of their city; that the Jews had re- 
ceived their privileges from the emperor himself, 
and from the bishop and magistrates, and had paid 
well for them; that, furthermore, the city owed the 
Jews large sums, payment of which had been guar- 
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PLAN OF STRASBURG. 


` anteed on a fixed date; that the city government had 
also granted the Jews sealed letters of protection and 
had published an edict against all who should ven- 
ture to commit excesses against them, imposing 
heavier penalties than were usual in the case of 
Christians; and that the magistrates, therefore, were 
only acting within their rightful authority and ac- 
X1.—36 


cording to their duty in making a vigorous oppo- 
sition to any species of persecution. 

But the populace, enraged by the excessive fluc- 
tuations in the prices of grain, and urged on by 
those who knew their own power, would not be 
guided by the calmer reasoning of their rulers. 
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STAR SHOWS THE GATE LEADING TO THE JEWRY. 


(From an early seventeenth-centur y print. 


For a brief space, it is truc, their anger was ap- 
peased by the representations of the authorities, 
but it broke forth anew at the instigation of the 
butchers’ gild. The “Ammeister” Peter Schwarber, 
and the two “ Stettmeister ” Goffe Sturm and Conrad 
Kuntz, were accused of having been bribed to op- 
pose the Jews’ extermination, and were removed 


Strasbure 
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from office. Schwarber was banished from the city, 
and his property, except the share that reverted to 
his children, was divided, according to the custom 
of the time, among his fellow magistrates, who en- 


tered his dwelling and seized the great seal and- 


standard of the city. To fill the places of the de- 
posed officials, Nicolas Beulach was appointed 
“Ammeister,” and Gozzo Engelbrecht and the 
butcher Jean Betchold were made * Stettmoister.? 
On Saturday, Feb. 14, 1349, the Feast of St. Val- 
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cil returned the crown to the sons of the dead mar- 
grave, who gave a receipt for it. 

After the massacre of 1349 the council of Stras- 
burg issued a decree prohibiting the admission of 
the Jews into the city, which decree remained in 
force for two centuries. From this epoch dates the 
“Grusselhorn.” Among the various objects found 
during the plunder of the synagogue was the ram’s 
horn used at the autumn festivals. The pillagers 
were ignorant of the uses of this horn, and one of 


EXTERIOR OF THE SYNAGOGUE AT STRASBURG. 
(From a photograph.) 


entine, the mob barricaded the Judgengasse (now 
the Domstrasse), and drove the Jews back into the 
cemetery, where a huge pyre had been made; there 
more than 2,000 Jews, men, women, and children, 
suffered death in the flames; some saved their lives 
by renouncing the faith of their ancestors. The 
Jews Jekelin and Maunekint (sons of the widow 
Salomon), to whom Margrave Rudolf of Baden had 
pledged his crown, perished probably on this occa- 
sion. These two bankers had been taxed an amount 
five times in excess of that paid by any of their co- 
religionists. In the same year the municipal coun- 


their number expressed the opinion that the Jews 
had intended to betray the city by giving a signal 
at an opportune moment to their al- 


The lies outside. This opinion was soon 
‘‘Grussel- universally accepted, and the town 
horn.” council resolved to perpetuate the 


memory of their deliverance. Two 
large trumpets, copies of the original, were cast in 
bronze. One was blown daily at eight in the eve- 
ning by the vergers of the cathedral, at which signal, 
known as the “Judenblos,” all Jews who happened 
to be within the city limits were obliged to depart. 
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The second was blown at midnight to recall to the 
inhabitants the alleged traitorous plot of 1849. 

The rigid enforcement of the decree forbidding 
any Jew to reside in Strasburg was soon relaxed, 
and in 1368 six families were permitted to return 
for a term of five years, under certain conditions. 
This term was later extended to 1875. Nine other 
families obtained a similar license in 1369, on con- 
dition of an annual payment to the town council 
and the bishop. On Dec. 7, 1884, a Jewish physi- 
cian, Dr. Gutleben, obtained leave from the council 
to reside in the city for six years without the pay- 
ment. of any protection money, in order that he 
might bestow the benefit of his medical knowledge 
upon the populace. He was even to receive a fixed 
stipend of 300 florins per annum for his services 
during this period, and was authorized to leud at in- 
terest money belonging to himself, although he did 
notenjoy this liberty with funds belonging to others. 

Somewhat later, in 1888, the Jews of Strasburg 
ceased to pay their taxes regularly; and, having 


adopted a somewhat critical and censorious atti- 


tude in regard to a dispute between the city and 
the Duke of Burgundy, they were sentenced to per- 
petual banishment and to the payment of a fine of 
20,000 florins. This second decree of banishment 


was so strictly enforced, and the time allowed for: 


preparation so inadequate, that the Jews had to 
abandon their books as well as the scrolls of the 
Law and other articles used in religious services. 
The copies of the Talmud and the scrolls of the 
Law were preserved in the library of the city, and 
were destroyed, with many other literary treasures, 
in the bombardment of 1870. 

Little mention of the Jews occurs in the monastic 
chronicles throughout the entire fifteenth century. 
In 1520 they were allowed to enter the city only 


during the usual hours for strangers, on condition 
of wearing a yellow badge or shield in some con- 


spicuous place on their garments. In 1534 Rabbi 
Joselmann of Rosheim wrote a letter of thanks to 
the council for certain privileges granted to his fel- 
low worshipers. A decree, issued in 1589 and re- 
newed in 1570, 16028, and 1661, forbade Christians to 
enter into any contracts with Jews, save such as re- 
lated to the purchase of horses or of food-supplies. 
In1657 Louis XIV. took the Jews of Alsace under 
his royal protection, greatly to the dissatisfaction of 
the smaller communes, which, faithful to old tradi- 
tions, considered them as interlopers 
In the Sev- and dangerous parasites. But after 
enteenth the capitulation of 1681 the city of 
Century. Strasburg succeeded in maintaining in 
force the old statutes against the Jews. 
Nevertheless, qualified permits of entry and resi- 
dence within the city continued to be issued to the 
Jews 
In 1748 the council relaxed its extreme severity 
and granted a number of privileges to various Jews, 
especially to a certain Moses Bliem. Count d'Ar- 
genson of Versailles wrote personally to the munici- 
pal authorities, stating that the Moses Bliem in 
question, together with his coreligionists and busi- 
ness associates Jacob Baruch Weill, Aaron Meyer 
Lehmann, and Lieb Netter, had for two years past 
been furnishing supplies to the royal armies of 
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Germany, and that they required permission to open 
an office in Strasburg for theircorrespondence. The 
permission was granted, but not for any. definite 
length of time; it was understood that it was to last 
only as long as the army remained in Germany. A 
single Jew, of all the dwellers on the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, won the unanimous respect of the 
authorities on both sides, owing to his great wealth 
and stil] more to his charities during the scarcity of 
food-supplies in 1770 and 1771; this was Herz Cerf- 
beer, of Bischofsheim, near Strasburg. 
On Aug. 5, 1767, Cerfbeer, whose real name was 
Herz Medelsheim, proposed to the Jewish commu- 
nities of Alsace to contract for the 
In the furnishing of supplies to the armies of 
Eighteenth Louis XIV. ,and for this purpose re- 
Century.  quested permission from the Strasburg 
authorities.to spend the winter in that 
city in order to escape the robberies so frequent on 
the outskirts. At first his petition was rejected; 
but Cerfbeer applied to the Duke of Choiseul at 
Paris, and an order dated Versailles, Jan. 22, 1768, 
was sent to the council and magistracy of Strasburg, 
directing them to accede to this request. Thus 
Cerfbeer was the first Jew who had a definite resi- 
dence in the city after this long period. He was 
at first obliged to submit to certain restrictions, such 
as those against opening a synagogue or receiving 
any for ein. Jew into his house. He soon obtained 
permission to live in the city during p summer as 
well; and ina document dated Nov. 5, 1771, the Mar- 


: quis of Monteynard declared to the royal procura- 


tor that the presence of Cerfbeer was necessary for 
the welfare of the city, and that it was the king's will 
that Cerfbeer should reside in the town thr ough- 
out the year. 

In March, 1775, by letters patent given at Ver- 
sailles, the king granted naturalization to Cerfbeer 


and his children in return for the many important 


services rendered by him to the army and as a testi- 
mony to his zeal for the good of the state. Cerfbeer 
thus was the first Jewish citizen of Strasburg: the 
household he brought with him comprised sixty 
persons. A. royal decree dated Jan., 1784, abolished 
the poll-tax levied first upon Moses Bliem and later 
upon Cerfbeer. In 1781 a deputation from Alsace- 
Lorraine was sent to present the Jewish grievances 
at the bar of. the National Assembly at Paris, and 
the subject was debated at several sittings. Rew- 
bel, Maury, and the Duc de Broglie, deputies from 
Alsace, contended that the Jews were all addicted to 
usury and had turned Alsace into a Jewish colony. 
To this Mirabeau, the Abbé Grégoire, and even 
Robespierre replied that the vices of the Jews were 
the result of the degradation into which they had 


been thrust; and that they would behave well ag 


soon as they found any advantage in doing so. 

On April 8, 1790, the city of Strasburg submitted 
to the National Assembly an address requesting that 
the ancient laws against the Jews should be strictly 
enforced. But on Sept. 27, 1791, the National As- 


sembly proclaimed the complete social and polit. 


ical emancipation of all Jews residing in France, 
This decree was followed in 1806 and 1807 by the 
general reorganization of Jewish religious adminis- 
tration, and the cessation of one of the minor an- 
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noyances to which the Jews had been subjected—the 
blowing of the “Grusselhorn.” In 1809 the com- 
munity of Strasburg opened its first synagogue in 
the ancient Poéle des Drapiers, In 1886 the erec- 
tion of a new synagogue was begun on the Rue Ste. 
Héléne; it was in existence until 1898, when it was 
replaced by a larger one on the Quai Kleber, in the 
heart of the city. The new synagogue was opened 
Sept. 8, 1898. There is also a congregation, ‘Ez 
Hayyim, composed of about forty families, which 
separated from the main body owing to a difference 
regarding the question of an organ in the synagogue, 
but which maintains friendly relations with the 
larger community. 
. The first chief rabbi of Strasburg was David Sinz- 
heim, president of the Sanhedrin of 1807 (d. Paris, 
Feb. 12, 1812, while chief rabbi of France). He was 
succeeded by Arnold Aron, who filled the office for 
more than half a century, and died April 4, 1889. 
Isaac Weill, chief rabbi of Metz, succeeded him, and 
died in June, 1899, at the age of fifty-eight. Chief 
Rabbi Adolphe Ury of Metz was appointed in his 
stead by an imperial decree dated Jan. 28, 1900, and 
was formally installed in office Feb. 18, 1900. He is 
the present head of the Strasburg community, as well 
as of all communities of Lower Alsace. In addition 
to numerous societies for the aid of the sick and the 
poor, a large hospital was erected in 1887, on the 
Hagenau Platz, near the Steinthor. There is also 
an orphanage for young girls, which entered its 
own quarters March 26, 1908. In 1853 Louis Ratis- 
bonne, president of the consistory, founded at his 
own expense an almshouse, the Eliza Hospiz, in 
memory of one of his cousins. The foundation in 
1825 of a Jewish school of arts and trades, the Ecole 
de Travail, was also due to Ratisbonne. 

The total population of Strasburg is 150,258, in- 
cluding about 1,000 Jewish families. 

S. A. U. 


STRASHUN, MATHIAS: Russian Talmud- 
ist and writer; born in Wilna Oct. 1, 1817; died 
Dec. 13, 1885. He studied under Manasseh of llye 
and Isaac of Volozhin, who were highly impressed 
with hisability. Besides 
Talmud and Hebrew, 
Strashun acquired a 
knowledge of Russian, 
German, French, and 
Latin, and of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and 
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yiri other sciences. He like- 
LR wise engaged in busi- 
M. ness; and although his 


first venture was a com- 
plete failure and he lost 
everything he possessed, 
his enterprises were aft- 
erward very successful. 

Strashun spent a great 
part of his considerable 
fortune in collecting a magnificent library; and his 
house soon became a rendezvous for scholars and 
students from all partsof Europe. Hecorresponded 
with eminent Jews like Zunz and Rapoport; and 


Mathias Strashun. 


even Gentile scholars, such as Professor W ünsche 


and others, sought his advice with regard to com- 
plicated problems. 

His studies and books, however, were not the only 
matters to claim Strashun's attention. He took an 
active interest in public affairs also, and was for 
many years president of the Hebrew charities in 
Wilna. The government appointed him adviser to 
the state bank, and bestowed many honors upon 
him for his faithful services. 

Strashun’s first literary productions appeared in 
the “ Pirhe Zafon,” “ Kerem Hemed,” * Ha-Maggid," 
and “Ha-Karmel.” In book form he published: 
* Rehobot Kiryah,” an introduction and annotations 
to the * Kiryah Ne’emanah,” by Fuenn; and “ Lik- 
kute Shoshanim " (Berlin, 1889), a catalogue of the 
Strashun library. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Suvalski, Keneset ha-Gedolah, 1890; Ha- 
Asif, 1885, vol. ii.; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 388; Ha- 
Meliz, 1885, p. 93. 
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STRASHUN, SAMUEL B. JOSEPH: Rus- 
sian Talmudist; born in Zaskevich, government of 
Wilna, 1794; died in Wilna March 21, 1872. He 
was educated by his father, and became known 
as a proficient Talmudist. He married at an early 
age, and settled with his wife's parents in the vil- 
lage of Streszyn, commonly called Strashun (near 
Wilna), and assumed the lattername. The distillery 
owned by his father-in-law was wrecked by the in- 
vading French army in 1812, and the family re- 
moved to Wilna, where Samuel establisbed another 
distillery and became one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the community. His wife conducted the 
business, as was usual in Wilna, and he devoted the 
greater part of his time to studying the Talmud and 
to teaching, gratuitously, the disciples who gath- 
ered about him. The Talmud lectures which for 
many years he delivered daily at the synagogue 
on Poplaves street were well attended, and from 
the discussions held there resulted his annotations, 
which are now incorporated in every recent edition 
of the Babylonian Talmud. His fame as a rabbin- 
ical scholar spread throughout Russia, and he con- 
ducted a correspondence with several well-known 
rabbis. 

Strashun was offered the rabbinate of Suwalki, but 
he refused it, preferring to retain his independence. | 
His piety did not prevent him from sympathizing 
with the progressive element in Russian Jewry, and 
he was one of the few Orthodox leaders who ac- 
cepted in good faith the decree of the government . 
that only graduates of the rabbinical schools of 
Wilna and Jitomir should be elected as rabbis. He 
wrote good modern Hebrew, spoke the Polish lan- 
guage fluently, was conspicuously kind and benev- 
olent, and was highly esteemed even among the 
Christian inhabitants of Wilna. Besides the above-. 
mentioned annotations, he wrote others to the Mid- 
rash Rabbot, which first appeared in the Wilna edi- 
tions of 1848-45 and 1855. Some of his novellm, 
emendations, etc., were incorporated in the works of 
other authorities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Antokolsky, Mekore ha-Rambam, Wilna, 

1871; H. Katzenellenbogen, Netibot ‘Olam, pp. 197-206, 227- 

228, Wilna, 1858; Suvalski, Keneset ha-Gedolah, pp. 22-24, 

Warsaw, 1890; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 
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STRAUS: American family,’ originally from 
Otterberg, in the Rhenish Palatinate. The earliest 
member known was one Lazarus, born in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, whose son Jacob 
Lazarus was known also as Jacques Lazare. Laz- 
arus was elected in the department of Mont Tonnerre 
for the Assembly of Jewish Notables convened by 
Napoleon in Paris July 26, 1806, preliminary to the 
establishment of the French Sanhedrin. His son 
Isaac took the name of Straus in the year 1808, 
when Napoleon passed the decree ordering all Alsa- 
tian Jews to adopt family names. Isaac’s son Laz- 
arus was possessed of considerable means, made in 
both agricultural and commercial pursuits. Being of 
liberal tendencies, he was involved in the revolution- 
ary movement of 1848; he emigrated to the United 
States in 1021 and settled in Talbotton, Ga. In 
1865 he estabiished in New York a successful pot- 
tery and glassware business, in conducting which 
he was joinedin 1872 by hissons. It was due to his 
instigation that Kayserling undertook the researches 
in Spain resulting in his work on Christopher Co- 
lumbus. He died in New York in April, 1898. 

Isidor Straus: Merchant; eldest son of Lazarus 
Straus; born at Otterberg Feb. 6, 1845. He accom- 
panied his parents to the United States in 1854, and 
was educated at Collinsworth Institute. He was 
elected lieutenant of a Georgia company at theopen- 
ing of the Civil war, but was not allowed to serve 
on account of his youth. In 1868 he went to Eng- 
Jand to secure ships for blockade-running. In 1865 
he went with his father to New York, where they 
organized the firm of L. Straus & Son; in 1888 he 
entered the firm of R. H. Macy & Company, and in 
1892 that of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. He 
was elected a member of the Fifty-third Congress 


in 1892, and was instrumental in inducing President 
Cleveland to call the extra session of Congress which 
repealed the Sherman Act. Straus has been identi- 


fied with the various movements in behalf of fiscal 
and tariff reform, and was a delegate to the Sound 
Money Convention held at Indianapolis. Ile was 
one of the founders.of the Educational Alliance 
(of which he is now [1905] president), is a director 
of several banks and financial institutions, and is 
a prominent member of the Board of Trade and 
vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Washington and Lee University conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. in 1905. 

Nathan Straus: Merchant; second son of Laz- 
arus Straus; born at Otterberg Jan. 31,1848. With 
his family he went to the United States in 1854. 
It settled at "Talbotton, Ga., where he attended 
school; afterward he was trained at Packard's Busi- 
ness College, New York. He joined his father in 
the firm of L. Straus & Son in 1872, and his brother 
Isidor in the firm of R. H. Macy & Company. 
Straus has shown considerable interest in municipal 
affairs, becoming a memberof the New York Forest 
Preserve Board and park commissioner of New 
York in 1898. He was offered the nomination of 
mayor of New York in 1894, and was appointed 
president of the Board of Health of New York in 
1898. He originated in 1890, and has since main- 
tained at his own expense, a system for the distribu- 
tion of sterilized milk to the poor of New York city 
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which has been shown by the report of the Health 
Department of New York to have saved many in- 
fant lives. He contributed also to the establishment 
of the same system in Chicago and Philadelphia, 
He likewise originated and maintained during the 
coal strike in the winter of 1908-4 a system of depots 
for the distribution of coal to the poor of New York. 
Straus has shown considerable interest in trotting. 
Oscar Solomon Straus: Merchant and diplo- 
mat; third son of Lazarus Straus; born at Otterberg 
Dec. 23, 1850. He went with his family to Talbot- 
ton, Ga., in 1854, and removed with it to Columbus, 
Ga., in 1868, and to New York in 1865. He was 
educated at Columbia Grammar School and Columbia 
College, graduating 
in 1871. Afterward 
he attended the Co- 
lumbia Law School, 
graduating from that. 
institution in 1878. 
He began the practise 
of law in the firm of 
Hudson & Straus, 
which afterward be- 
came Sterne, Straus 
& Thompson, the se- 
nior member being 
Simon Sterne. The 
strain of a large prac- 
tise in commercial 
and railway cases told 
upon Straus's health, 
and in Jan., 1881, he 
retired from law and 
entered his father's firm. Straus was active in the 
campaign which resulted in the election of President 


Cleveland in 1884, and was appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary to Turkey in 1887 at the suggestion of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Straus did excellent work 


while at Constantinople, especially in obtaining rec- 
ognition of the American schoolsand colleges in the 
Turkish dominion. He was again appointed minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to Turkey (1897-1900) by Presi- 
dent McKinley, and was enabled by his influence 
with the sultan to help reconcile the Mohammedan 
inhabitants of the Sulu Archipelago in the Philip- 
pines to the recognition of the suzerainty of the 
United States. 

Straus has performed much valuable public service 
as member of various commissions, as, for instance, 
those appointed to investigate New York public 
schools and to improve institutions for the insane. 
He was president of the National Primary League 
in 1895, and of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion from 1899 to 1908, as well as of the National Con- 
ference of Capital and Labor held in 1901. He was 
instrumental in founding the National Civic Federa- 
tion, of which he has been vice-president since 1891. 
In 1902, on the death of ex-President Harrison, Straus 
was appointed by President Roosevelt to succeed 
him asa member of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, this high honor being given him 
in recognition of his diplomatic service and knowl- 
edge of international relations. Straus has written 
much for the magazines, has delivered lectures 
at Yale and Harvard universities, and, since 1908, 


Copyright by Pierre Mac Donald. 
Oscar Solomon Straus. 
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has lectured annually upon internationallaw before 
the United States Naval War College at An- 
napolis. He is the author of “The Origin of the 
Republican Form of Government in the United 
States” (New York, 1885), and “ Roger Williams, the 
Pioneer of Religious Liberty ” (dd. 1894). He has 
been very active in connection with the study of 
American Jewish history, and he was one of the 
founders, and the first president, of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, from which position he 
retired in 1898. Straus is at present (1905) a trustee 
of the Baron de Hirsch Fund. The honorary de- 
grees of L.H.D. (Brown University) and LL.D. 
(Columbia University) have been conferred upon 
him, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Appleton’s Cyclo. of American Biography; 
: Who's Who in America, 1905; New York Times, Dec. 3, 


ie J. 


STRAUS, LUDWIG: Hungarian violinist; 
born at Presburg March 28, 1835; studied under 
Hellmesberger and Joseph Bóhm (violin), and under 
Preyerand Nottebohm (composition). His first pub- 
lic performance took place at Vienna in June, 1850. 
He made several successful concert tours, and in 1857 
became acquainted with Piatti, the cellist, with 
whom he toured Germany and Sweden. In 1859 he 
was appointed leader of the opera orchestra at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and in the following year 
he conducted the Museum concerts in the same city. 
He then visited England, in which country he finally 
settled in 1864, being engaged as solo violinist at 
the court orchestra, and also as conductor of the 
Philharmonic concerts at London, and the Halle con- 
certs at Manchester. For several years he played 
the viola in the string quartet at the Sunday evening 


and Monday popular concerts in London. Straus 


was teacher of the violin at the London Academy 
of Music, from which position he retired in 1994. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Ausik-Lerikon; Baker, Bing. 


Dict. of Musicians, New York, 1900. 


S. A. P. 


STRAUSS, ADOLF: Hungarian geographer 
and ethnologist; born at Cece, Hungary, May 15, 
1853; educated at Fejervar and Budapest; in the 
latter city he frequented the military academy, sub- 
sequently being attached to the staff of Field-Mar- 
shal Ghyczy. Strauss began his literary activity in 
1878, and on account of his intimate knowledge of 
the geography of the Balkan Peninsula he was re- 
peatedly sent to the East on missions for the Hun- 
garian government. His works include: “ Bosnien, 
Land und Leute” (Budapest, 1881; Vienna, 1882); 
“ Bosznia és Herczegovina " (2 vols., Budapest, 1558; 
Vienna, 1884); “Bosnische Industrie " (Vienna, 
1885); * Bulgarische Industrie " (75. 1886); " Voyage 
au Monténégro" (Paris, 1888); “ Bolgár Népkoltési 
Gyüjtemény " (on folk-songs of Bulgaria ; 2 vols., 
Budapest, 1892); "Bulgarische Grammatik? (Vi- 
enna, 1895); * Bolgár Néphit" (on popular super- 
stitions in Bulgaria; Budapest, 1897); “ Romania 
Gazdasági és Néprajzi Leírása" (on the political 
economy and ethnography of Rumania; 7b. 1899). 
Strauss was the founder and editor of the “ Revue 
de l'Orient” and of the “Gazette de Hongrie." At 


present (1905) he occupies the position of professor 
at the Oriental Aeademy of Commerce at Budapest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. | 

S. L: V. 

STRAUSS, CHARLES: French jurist and 
politician; born at Gundershoffen, Lower Alsace, 
Oct. 14, 1834. He was graduated from the law 
school of Paris in 1874, and in the same year estab- 
lished himself as an attorney at the Court of Ap- 
peals in Paris. After occupying various adminis- 
trative positions in the office of the Ministry of the 
Interior, he was appointed prefect of the department 
of the Dróme in 1888. For some years he was 
a resident of Algeria, where he filled various impor- 
tant positions. As an officer in the Algerian militia, 
he organized the victualing department of the Al- 
gerian troops during the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71. He drafted the official proclamation of the 
French republic and published it in Algiers on Sept. 
4.1870. In 1873 he organized a banquet on the 
occasion of the departure from Algiers of the first 
Hebrew conscripts for military service in France. 
On Dec. 31, 1895, he was created an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Strauss is the author of the following works: 
“T, Administration et la Reconstitution du Ministère 
d'Algérie," Paris, 1874; “I Algerie et la Prusse,” 
ib. 1874: “La Maison Nationale de Charenton” 
(illustrated), 7b. 1900. l 

S. . J. KA. 


STRAUSS, GUSTAVE LOUIS MAURICE: 
British author; bornat Trois-Riviéres, Canada, 1807; 
died at Teddington, England, Sept. 2, 1887; edu- 
cated at Linden, Hanover, Berlin (Ph. D.j, and at the 
Montpellier School of Medicine. In 1832 he visited 
England for the first time, and in the following year 


went to Algiers as assistant surgeon of. the French 


army. He was at first attached to the Foreign 
Legion, but in 1834 he severed his connection with 


that body. He returned to France, but was ban- 
ished in 1839 for alleged complicity in a revolu- 
tionary plot, whereupon he settled in London as 
author, linguist, tutor, dramatist, and surgeon. 
Through the intervention of Mr. Gladstone he re- 
ceived some years before his death an annuity from 
the government, but he nevertheless ended his 
career in straitened circumstances. 

Strauss was the author of the following works: 
“Men Who Have Made the German Empire" (2 
vols., London, 1874); “ The Reminiscences of an Old 
Bohemian” (2 vols., 2b. 1882); “Stories by an Old 
Bohemian ” (256. 1883); “ Philosophy in the Kitchen ” 
(ib. 1885); and “The Emperor William? (2b. 1887). 
He was the author also of a French and a German 
grammar, and of other educational works. He 
translated into English many books from . French 
and German, and contributed to numerous London 
periodicals, of which may be mentioned the “ Gro- 
cer” (of which he was the first editor), the “ Punchi- 
nello,” the “ Lancet,” and the “ Morning Advertiser. i 
He wrote also some pieces for the stage, of which 
one. a farce, was produced with success at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1868. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Athenceum, Sept. 17, 1887. 
J. G. L. 
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STRAUSS, JOSEPH: English rabbi; born in 
Germany 1848; educated at the Royal Gymnasium 
at Stuttgart, and at the universities of Würzburg and 
Tübingen (Ph.D. 1878). He also pursued the study 
of theology, and, after having passed the state ex- 
amination, was ordained rabbi in 1870. Heat once 
proceeded to England, and was appointed rabbi of 
the Rowland Street Synagogue in Bradford, which 
position he still occupies (1905). He has been lecturer 
in German and Oriental languages for three years 
at the Bradford Technical College and Airedale 
Independent College, and for twenty-one years at 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. Strauss 
is the author of “Religion and Morals,” and * Re- 
ligióse Philosophie des Abraham ibn Esra,” 1875. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). 

J. : 
STRAUSS, PAUL: French senator; born at 

Rongchamp, Haute-Saône, Sept. 23, 1852. He stud- 
ied at Paris, and was graduated from the Faculty 
of Medicine. In 1876 he entered the field of polit- 
ical journalism, becoming a regular contributor to 
“ L'Indépendant,” the “Droits de l'Homme," the 
“ Radical," the * Voltaire," and the “ Petite Répub- 
lique.” In 1883 he was elected town councilor of 
Paris, and a member of the legislative assembly of 
the department of the Seine. He continued to serve 
in these capacities until 1897, when he was elected a 
member of the French Senate, which office he still 
holds (1905). Strauss has been mainly influential in 
reorganizing the French system of public charities, 
and it was chiefly through his efforts that depart- 
ments were established for the care of deserted chil- 
dren and for pregnant women. He was instru- 
mental also in founding the Asile Michelet and 
the Asile Ledru-Rollin, the latter of which takes 
care of women whoare convalescing after childbirth. 

Strauss is the author of the following works: “Le 
Suffrage Universel " (Brussels, 1878), with a preface 
by Alfred Naquet; “Paris Ignoré” (Paris, 1892); 
"L'Enfanee Malheureuse” (1896); * Dépopulation 
et Puériculture?; “La Croisade Sanitaire” (1909); 
“ Assistance Sociale, Pauvres et Mendiants”; “La 
Loi sur la Santé Publique”; and “Les Habitations à 
Bon Marché en Allemagne." In 1897 he founded 
the " Revue Philanthropique," which he still con- 
ducts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Journal de la Mutualité Francaise, 1900; La 


France Contemporaine, 1904, iii. , 
S. J. KA, 


STREET. See Way. 


STRELISKER, MORDECAI BEN DAVID: 
Cantor in the synagogue of Mihaileni in Rumania; 
born in Brody, Galicia, 1809; died Sept., 1875. He 
spent his youth in his native town, where he acquired 
a knowledge of Hebrew literature under the instruc- 
tion of Erter and Krochmal. His most important 
contributions in this field are twelve literary essays 
in vols. viii, ix., x., and xi. ofthe “Bikkure ha- 
‘Ittim.” He carried on a literary correspondence with 
Judah ben Jonah Jeiteles in “Kerem Hemed,” ii, 
183. The following works of Strelisker’s have 
appeared separately: “Za‘kat Sheber” (Vienna, 
1829), a lamentation on the death of Zalman Margu- 
lies; “Ta‘anit Yeshurun” (Zolkiev, 1835), an elegy 
on the death of Emperor Francis I. of Austria, sung 


during a mourning ceremony held in the old Brody 
synagogue; “Zeker ‘Olam ” (Lemberg, 1849), a biog- 
raphy and an elegy of his father; and “Shirat ha- 
Kohen ” (reprinted from “Ha-Maggid,” 1860), on the 
occasion of the seventieth anniversary of the birth 
of J. 8. Rappaport. . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2662; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 156; Kerem Hemed, 1836, ii. 183-188; 
Ha-Zefirah, 1875, No, 43; Ha-Shahar, 1875, vi. 690-691; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 393. 

Ji S. O. 


STRELITZ. See MECKLENBURG. 


STRICKER, SALOMON: Austrian patholo- 
gist; born at Waag-Neustadt, Hungary, 1884; died 
at Vienna April 2, 1898. He received his education 
at the University of Vienna, studying first law, and 
later medicine (M.D. 1858). In 1859 he joined the 
staff of the communal hospital at Vienna, where he 
acted as assistant at several clinics; he resigned this 
position in 1862, when he became privat-docent in 
embryology at the University of Vienna, After hav- 
ing acted in the capacity of assistant to Professors 
Brücke (1863) and Oppolzer (1866), he was in 1868 
appointed assistant professor of experimental pa- 
thology and director of a new institute built for ex- 
perimental purposes. In 1872 he was elected pro- 
fessor of general and experimental pathology, which 
position he held until hisdeath. In 1875 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences at Vienna. 

Stricker made many contributions to the science 
of pathology. He wasan excellent teacher and an 
indefatigable worker. In his *Studien" (1969) he 
attacked Cohnheim's theory regarding pus and the 
white blood-corpuscles, although that theory had 
been generally accepted. Heintroduced the method 
of embedding microscopic subjects in wax or gum 
arabie and thus making them adaptable for microt- 
omy, but this method was soon superseded by that 
of freezing. 

Stricker’s contributions to medical journals num- 
ber about 140, and treat of his discoveries in the his- 
tology of the cornea, the mechanism of lymphatic 
secretion, cell theories, ‘vasomotor centers, etc. Of 
his works the following may be mentioned: “Un- 
tersuchungen über die Papillen in der Mundhöhle 
der Froschlarven” (Vienna, 1857), written while 
Stricker wasa pupilof Professor Brücke; * Studien " 
(ib. 1869); “ Handbuch der Lehre von den Geweben 
des Menschen und der Thiere” (2d. 1871-78); * Vor- 
lesungen über die Allgemeine und Experimentelle 
Pathologie” (b. 1877-88); "Studien über das Be- 
wusstsein ” (2b, 1879); “Studien über die Sprachvor- 
stellungen " (5. 1880); “Ueber die Bewegungsvor- 
stellungen ” (2d. 1882); “Studien über die Association 
der Vorstellungen" (db. 1883); “Physiologie des 
Rechts” (čb, 1884); "Allgemeine Pathologie der 
Infectionskrankheiten ” (75. 1886); and * Die Behand- 
lung der Nervenkrankheiten ” (20. 1891). His works 
are enumerated in “ Dreiszig Jahre Experimenteller 
Pathologie,” an cssay which was published at the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
professorship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Diog. Lex.; Pagel, Biog, Lex.; Georg 
Kapsammer, in Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift, 1898, 
No. 10. 


S. F. T. H. 
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STRIPES: The only corporal punishment named 
in the Pentateuch is that of stripes; and the limita- 
tions put upon the judges are that they must cause 
the culprit to be beaten in their presence, and that 
the number of stripes imposed must not exceed 
forty (Deut. xxxv. 2, 8. Wherever the written law 
merely forbids an act, or, in the language of the 
sages, wherever it says “Thou shalt not," and does 
not prescribe any other punishment 
nor any alternative, a court of three 
l judges may impose stripes as the pen- 
alty for wrong-doing. The same punishment may 
be inflicted in the case of transgressions which the 
Torah decrees should be punished with excision. 
He who takes “the dam with the young,” says the 


Offenses. 


. Mishnah, with reference to the finder of the bird’s 
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Inflicting Stripes. 
(From Leusden, ‘‘ Philologus Hebrieo-Mixtus," Utrecht, 1657.) 


nest (Deut. xxii. 6), “must let her go, but may not 
be flogged.” R. Judah’s opinion to the contrary is 
overruled with the statement, “This is the general 
principle: Any command reading ‘ Thou shalt not,’ 
coupled with ‘Arise, do!’ is not punishable with 
stripes" (Mak. iii. 4; Hul. xii. 4). 

This rule disregards the thief, the robber, the em- 
bezzler, the seducer, the ravisher of an unbetrothed 
damsel; the law imposes some other punishment 
upon each of these. In one case, that of the man 


who “utters an evil report” regarding his newly 


married wife, the text (Deut. xxii. 18, 19) itself 
imposes the double punishment of both stripes and 
a money payment. The “plotting witness” (see 
ALIBI) is flogged for violating the command * Thou 
shalt not bear false witness" only when the party 
against whom he testifies would have been flogged, 
or when the identical punishment which he might 
have brought upon his victim can not be in- 
flicted. 


The Mishnah (Makkot) enumerates fifty offenses 
as deserving stripes, but this enumeration is evi- 
dentiy incomplete. "Thus, the two cases expressly 
mentioned in Scripture, that of the man who “ utters 
an evil report,” and that of the bondwoman who is 
betrothed to one man and cohabits with another (Lev. 
xix. 20), are not in the list. Maimonides (* Yad,” 
Sanhedrin, xix.) endeavors to give a full enumera- 
tion of all the offenses in this class, the number of 
which he carries up to two hundred and seven, 
eighteen being offenses of commission which the 
Scripture punishes with excision. The last three in 
his list are cases in which the king (1) takes too 
many wives, (2) accumulates too much silver. and 
gold, or (8) collects too many horses. 

The discussion in Mak. iii. as to when one may, 


.for the same act, incur the punishment of stripes for 


several reasons, and the discussion of the further 
question as to when a continuous violation of a 
law subjects to one, and when to several, inflictions, 
may be here omitted. Usury is not punished with 
stripes, for the money paid may be recovered by the 
debtor, which recovery is in the nature of a punish- 
ment; and in the absence of express words there can 
be only one punishment for the same act. 

It is well known, both from the Mishnah (Mak. 
iii. 10) and from the New Testament (II Cor. xi. 24), 
that no more than thirty-nine stripes were ever ad- 
ministered; this merciful regulation was, of course, 
derived in some way from the letter of Scripture. 
Only excess is forbidden, not diminution; hence be- 
fore determining the number of stripes, the culprit's 
ability to bear punishment was estimated. The 
number inflicted was always a multiple of three— 
two stripes on the back and one on the breast; so 
that, if the estimate was twenty stripes, only eight- 
cen were inflicted. If, after the infliction of part of 
the stripes, the judges came to the conclusion that to 
continue would endanger the culprit's life, the beat- 
ing came to an end, and he was free from further pun- 
ishment. Ifasmaller number than thirty-nine had 
been determined upon, the judges could not admin- 
ister more even if they found that the original number 
caused no suffering to the culprit (Mak, iii. 10 and 
Gemara ad loc.). 

The culprit was bound with his hands to a pillar, 
leaning forward (the text says “shall cause him to 
lie down”); the “overseer of the community ” (the 
Mishnah uses herea term not found elsewhere) takes 
hold of his clothes and pulls them down so as to lay 
bare his breast and back. The strokes are given 
with a strip of calfskin, doubled twice; the over- 
seer holds it in one hand, but strikes with all his 
force. A bystander recites, by way of count, three 
verses, of thirteen words each, the third verse being 
Ps. Ixxviii. 38 (^ But he, being full of compassion, 
forgave their iniquity,” etc.). Should the pain 
force an excretion, the beating must cease, lest “thy 
brother become vilein thy eyes.” Should the culprit 
die under the lash, the overseer is free from guilt; 
but if by mistake he has given even one stroke 
more than the number determined, he is guilty of 
involuntary manslaughter, and should be exiled to a 
city of refuge. Theculprit who has undergone the 
punishment of stripes has not only earned thereby 
forgiveness of the sin for which he has suffered, even 
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when excision has been pronounced against it (Mak. 
ii. 15), but he is restored also to those civil rights, 
such as the right to testify as a witness or to clear 
himself by his oath in a lawsuit, which he may have 
forfeited by the crime (“ Yad,” To‘en we-Nit‘an, 
ii. 10). 

The courts of Israel ceased, long before the de- 
struction of the Temple, to try cases involving the 
death-punishment; but they continued to condemn 
to stripes till the fall of the Temple, and, in many 
placesin Palestine, much longer. But as this could 
be done by ordained judges only, the courts of the 


the forty stripes. The custom is fully explained in 
the responsa of R. Natronai, a Babylonian chief 
rabbi, or gaon, in the eighth century. 

Ww. B. L. N. D. 


STRISCHOW, ELIEZER. See FiscmgL, Err- 
EZER B. Isaac. 

STROPHIC FORMS IN THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT: The strophe may be defined as a union 
of several lines into one rhythmic whole. Certain 
cvidence points to the occurrence of strophic forma- 
tions in poems of old Hebrew literature; for instance, 


—— 
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QUALORA 


INFLICTING STRIPES IN A DUTCH SYNAGOGUE OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(From Picart.) 


Jewish colonies in Babylonia and elsewhere, though 
exercising much authority, could not sentence aman 
to stripes “according to the Torah.” 

‘¢Makkat Hence, as a necessity, the Rabbis un- 
Mardut." dertook to impose a “ beating for rebel- 
lion? (* makkat mardut "), sometimes 

for capital, sometimes for other, offenses against the 
Mosaic law: sometimes for disobedience to “ institu- 
tions of the scribes"; often in order to compel the 
performance of a duty; and all this without the ju- 
dicial formalities which surrounded the infliction of 


m——Ó—————————— M 


a number of passages in Psalms contain phrases 
which are repeated at the end of a regular number 
of verses: Ps. xxxix. (end of verses 6 and 12 [Hebr. 
text, as throughout article]): “Every man is but 
vanity"; Ps. xlii. (verses 6 and 12) and xliii. (5): 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art 
thou dísquieted within me? For I shall continually 
praise Him who is the health of my countenance, | 
and my God”; Ps. xlvi. (verses 8 and 12): “ Ymwrir 
Sebaoth is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 
In the last example cited two sections of four verses 


571 


each are terminated by this formula, while the pre- 
ceding part contains only three verses; accordingly 
it has been suggested with good reason that, orig- 
inally, the same confession of faith stood after verse 
4 also.’ Such identical, or similar, phrases, marking 
the end of the symmetrical parts of a poem, may be 
called refrains; similar instances are met with in Ps. 
xlix. 18, 21 (A.V. 12, 20); lvii. 6, 12; lix. 6, 12, 18. 

— L. Philippson, in his “Kommentar zw den Psalm- 
en ? (1850), pp. 370 e£ seq., cites other poems in which 
this special kind of epanalepsis occurs, though only 
sporadically: II Sam. i. 19, 25, 27; Ps. Ivi. 5, 11 e£ seq. ; 
]xii. 2 et seq., 6 et seq. ; Ixvii. 4, 6; Ixxx. 4, 8, 20; 
cvii. 6, 8, 18, 15, 19, 21, 28, 81; cxvi. 14,18. But 
again, in Ps. exxxvi., every second line (stichos) is 
identical, and the same refrain, “For His mercy en- 
dureth for ever," is met with fourteen times in the 
newly discovered Sira text (“The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira," ed. Schechter and Taylor, 1899; comp. the 
refrain, ^Incipe Mænalios mecum, mea tibia!" in 
Vergil, * Ecloga," viii. 21, 31, 36, 42, 46, 51, 57). An- 
other sign of the strophic arrangement of the poem 
is the succession of the initial letters in the follow- 
ing alphabetic poems: Ps. ix. and xxxvii., where 
each two linesare connected; Lam. iii., where every 
three lines begin with the same letter; and Ps. cxix., 
where the same letter introduces every group of 
eight lines. 

However, not the whole of the poctical part of the 
Old Testament is in this sense strophic. In parts of 
these poems line may succeed line, just as, for in- 
stance, in many poetical works of the Grecks, the 
hexameters follow each other, in uninterrupted suc- 

cession. Nevertheless it may be ques- 


Extent of tioned whether a further extension of 
Strophic the strophic formation in Hebrew 
Charac- poetry may be recognized from any 
teristics. other peculiarities. Are the logical di- 


visions of a poem signs of a strophic 
organization? Without doubt the progressive devel- 
opment of the thought is clearly discernible in Ps. ii. 
. (1-8, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12); and in the following cases the 
logical divisions may be recognized with almost the 
same certainty: Ps. iii. 2-8, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9; xii. 2-3, 
4-5, 6-7, 8-9; xvii. 1-5, 6-12, 13-15; xxxvi. 2-8, 6- 
10, 11-18; Ixxxv. 2-4, 5-8, 9-14; cxiv.- 1-4, 5-8; 
exxviii. 1, 2 et seg., 4, 5 et seq. ; exxx. 1-2, 8-4, 
5-6, 7-8; cxxxix. 1-6, 7-12, 18-18, 19-24; Job iii. 
3-10, 11-19, 20-26. In these cases an identical or 
very similar wording is chosen for the different 
aspects of the theme which the poct wished to 
develop, and the relative dissimilarity of the form, 
which was noticeable in some of the passages cited, 
may have been due to the fact that the Hebrew poets 
aimed at only a material symmetry (see POETRY). 
One may speak, therefore, with good reason of log- 
ical strophes in the poems which have been cited as 
examples. 

But such logical divisions are not found in all 
poems. While Ps. i., forinstance, may be divided into 
three corresponding sections, 1-2, 9-4, 5-6, or into 
two, 1-8, 4-6, and Ps. iv. is rightly divided into 2, 
8 ct seq., 5-6, 1-8, and 9 (Delitzsch and others), 
Psalms like cv. and cvi. do not show even a material 
symmetry in the nature of a logical division. Nor 
is the SELAH an independent sign of a strophe. 
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Recently the so-called “responsion” has been 
made to count as a characteristic of strophes in the 
Old Testament. According to D. H. Müller, in his 
“Die Propheten in Ihrer Ursprünglichen Form” 
(1895), “that which is parallelism in-the verse is the 
responsion in the strophe and in discourse”; and, 
“when the responsion is rigidly carried out, each 
line of one strophe answers to the corresponding 
line of the second strophe, either literally or meta- 
phorically, parallelly or antithetically " (p. 191). 
Such an agreement between the parts of a longer 
section is of itself not wholly natural, because the 
hearer or the reader would be compelled to keep the 
preceding verses in mind in order to 
notice the correspondence. The in- . 
ventor of this theory has failed in his 
very first example (Amos i. 8-5, 6-8), 
since he finds in this section “two strophes of five 
lines which are separated by a double verse as re- 
frain (4 and 7).” But the correspondence between 
verses 5 and 8 consists only in the fact that the 
words “and I willcut off the inhabitant” are used in 
5b and 8a, and the words “and him that holdeth the 
scepter” in 5c and 8b. But, first, the identical 
expressions do not stand in parallel lines; and, sec- 
ondly, these expressions lie so near to hand that 
they would naturally be used twice in warning two 
cities. Müller has endeavored (p. 200) to find an- 
other proof for the strophe in the so-called * con- 
catenation," and he seeks it, for example, in the two 
phrases “I will tear? (MÐN) and "he tore" (50D; 
Hos. v. 14b and vi. ta). But this is only an ana- 
diplosis, which is met with also in the classical ora- 
tors (e.g., Cicero, “Oratio Catilinaria," i. 1) He 
finds * inclusion" to be an evidence of the strophic 
character of poetry —for instance, in the correspond- 
ence between “reviling” and “revile” (Zeph. ii. 
8, 10). But this can not possibly be accepted as 
a proof that Zephaniah endeavored to divide his 
prophecies into strophes, nor has Müller been able 
to establish the correctness of his views in his later 
book “Strophenbau und Responsion ” (1898). 

J. K. Zenner, in his book “Die Chorgesünge im 
Buch der Psalmen ” (1896), has endeavored to demon- 
strate the existence of an alternate strophe. He 
made Ps. exxxii. the chief object of his research, 
and as a result placed lines 1a, b after lines 10a, b, 
because * their responsion had to be made more com- 
plete." But this would amount to imposing a me- 
chanical, schematic character on the psalm. He 
says, further, “First, one chorus sings the. first 
strophe (2-5); then the second chorus answers with 
a responding strophe (11 e£ $eg.): hereupon follows 
a strophe (6, 18, 7, 14) in which the two choruses 
alternate verse for verse (alternate strophe); this is 
coneluded with à second strophe by the first chorus 
(8-10, and 1), and a second strophe in response by 
the second ehorus(11-18)." In the first place, how- 
ever, no sufficient reason can be brought forward as 
to why this order of the verses was not preserved in 
copying the poem, if it had been so intended. In 
the second place, it would be unnatural for Yn wn's 
statement, “ This is my rest for ever” (14) to be fol- 
lowed by the exhortation, * Arise, O Lord, into thy 
rest ” (8). Nivard Schloegl (* Canticum Canticorum 
Hebraice," 1902) is no more convincing in his the- 
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ory that ii. 7 and iii. 5 of the Song of Solomon are 
“versus intercalares.” In the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, all these modern theories are too arti- 
ficial to suit the old Hebrew poetry. The poets of 
the Old Testament placed emphasis on the develop- 
ment of ideas rather than on the construction of form. 


BiBRLIOGRAPHY: Julius Ley. Leitfaden der Metrik der He- 
britischen Poesie, 1887, pp. 30 ct seq.; Ed, Sievers, Metrische 
Untersuchungen, 1901, $ 103 (opposes the theories of D. H. 
Müller). <A list of older works on the strophe in the Old 
Testament may be found in Ed. König, Stilistik, Rhetorik, 
Poetik, 1900, pp. 316 et seq. 

E. G. H. E. K. 
STROUSBERG, BETHEL HENRY (BA- 

RUCH HIRSCH): German railway contractor; 

born at Neidenburg, East Prussia, Nov. 20, 1823; 

died at Berlin June 1, 1884. After an unsuccessful 

business career in London he emigrated to America, 
and for some time taught languages at New Orleans. 

In 1849 he returned to London with money made 

by trading in damaged goods, and became identi- 

fied with the publication of * The Chess Player," 

“Lawson’s Merchants’ Magazine," and “Sharpe’s 

London Magazine.” In 1855 he settled in Berlin as 

agent foran insurance company, and in 1861 obtained 

for English capitalists the concession of building 

East-Prussian railways. After acting for some time 

as agent for different companies, he established him- 

self as an independent contractor and built several 
railway lines, chiefly in northern Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. He became the owner of vast 
establishments for producing all the requisite mate- 
rials, as well as of various factories and mines. His 
holdings were enormous; at one time he employed 
more than 100,000 persons, and was engaged in 
speculations involving nearly £100,000,000. Dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) he met with 
serious reverses, and in 1872, after a ruinous settle- 
ment with the Rumanian government on account of 
unfulfilled railway contracts, he was forced into 

liquidation. He was declared bankrupt in 1876, 

and, after standing trial in Russia for alleged fraud- 

ulent transactions with a bank, he returned to Ber- 
lin, where he lived in partial retirement until his 
death. He embraced Christianity while young. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. World, June 6, 1884. 

J. G. L. 
STROUSE, MYER (MEYER STRAUSS): 

American lawyer and politician; born in Germany 

Dec. 16, 1825. In 1832 his parents emigrated to the 

United States and settled in Pottsville, Pa. He 

studied law, and after he had been admitted to the 

bar founded (1848) the * North American Farmer,” 
which was published in Philadelphia. In 1852 he 
resigned his position as editor and established him- 
self as a lawyer in Philadelphia. Ten years later 
he was elected a member of the Thirty-cighth Con- 
gress from the tenth congressional district of Penn- 
sylvania; he was elected also to the Thirty-ninth 
Congress, and served until 1867. — 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1868, p. 346; Morais, The 
Jews of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1894; American Jewish 
Year Book, 5661 (1900-1), p. 523. 

A. F.T. H. 

STRUCK, HERMANN : German painter; born 
at Berlin March 6, 1876. He was originally destined 
for a rabbinical career, but soon showed marked 
talent for drawing and painting, whereupon he en- 
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tered the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts, where he 
studied for five years, Prof. Max Koner being his 
chief instructor. He then traveled through south- 
ern France, Italy, Belgium, England, and Holland. 
Three of his drawings, “ Polish Rabbi," “The Old 
Jew," and * Old Man in Profile," were purchased in 
1901 by the Prussian government for the copper- 
plate section of the Berlin Museum. 

Struck is a devout Jew, and an ardent student of 
the Talmud in his leisure hours. He signs his pic- 
tures “ Chaim Aron ben David,” his Hebrew name. 
He furnished the illustrations for Adolf Friedmann's 
* Reisebilder aus Palästina ” (Berlin, 1904). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. Sept. 20, 1901; Ha-Zofeh, 
Feb., 1903; Ost und Vest, 1904. 5 


STUDENZKI, MOSES: Polish physician; 
born in the early part of the nineteenth century at 
Zbarasz, Galicia, where his father, Aaron Polak, was 
rabbi; died at Warsaw about 1876, Until he was 
fourteen Studenzki studied Hebrew and Talmud 
under his father, and for the next three years at- 
tended the yeshibah of Brody. At theage of seven- 
teen he went to Warsaw, where he graduated from 
the Lyceum and entered the Alexander University, 
studying medicineand philosophy. When thatuni- 
versity was removed from Warsaw, Studenzki went 
to Berlin University, and finished there his medical 
studies (M.D. 1834). He then returned to Warsaw, 
where he practised as “physician of the first de- 
gree,” and where he graduated as “doctor accou- 
cheur ? in, 1846. 

Studenzki was the author of “ Rofe ha-Yeladim ? 
(Warsaw, 1847), a work written in both Hebrew and 
German, and treating of children’s diseases and of 
ways to prevent them; it received the approbation 
of the Rady Lekarski (board of physicians) of War- 
saw and of Hayyim Davidsohn, then rabbi of War- 
saw. The second edition (1876) is in Hebrew only. 
He wrotealso * Orhot Hayyim ” (zd, 1853), a work on 
hygiene and a guide for the preservation of health, 
and prepared an edition of M. Levin's * Refu'ot ha- 
‘Am” (Lemberg, 1851), to which he added a treatise 


on children's and women's diseases. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rofe e M Introduction; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 389-390 
8. M. SEL. 


STUHLWEISSENBURG (Hungarian, Sze- 
kesfehervar; Latin, Alba Regia): Coronation 
city of the Hungarian kings from the time of St. 
Stephen to 1527. As early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury it contained the most influential Jewish- com- 
munity of Hungary; and because of the fact that 
the royal court frequently visited the city, the 
leaders of the Stuhlweissenburg community often 
had occasion to be the spokesmen in behalf of Jew- 
ish interests throughout the country. The only 
known Jewish name of that date, however, is that of 
a certain Solomon who appeared as advocate of the 

interests of the Hungarian Jews before 

Sixteenth King Sigismund. The Jewish com- 
and Seven- munity continued to exist in the 
teenth sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Centuries. during the Turkish dominion;. but 
after the expulsion of the Turks 

(1686) the Jews also had to leave the city; and it 


was not until the time of Emperor Joseph II. that 
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a Jewish family—that of the innkeeper Hayyim 

Stern—was again given permission to dwell there. 
Article xxix. of the constitution of 1839-40 per- 

mitted Jews to settle in the royal free cities; and 

after that time, as early as 1842, a small congrega- 
tion existed there, whose first president was Solomon 

Hahn and whose first rabbi was Daniel Pillitz. 

The latter in 1843 accepted a call to Szegedin, 

Mayer Zipser being chosen his successor at Stuhl- 

weissenburg in the same year. Zipser was the real 

organizer of the community; but by his attempts at 
ritual Reform, which, although not at all contrary to 

Jewish law, were yet in opposition to deeply rooted 

customs, he brought about a disruption of the 

community. His bitterest opponent, who led the 

Conservative party in the struggle, was Gottlieb 

Fischer, a pupil of Moses Sofer. When Fischer was 

chosen president in 1851 there were so much agitation 

and friction in the congregation that the secular au- 
thorities had frequently to be appealed to; and in 

1858 Zipser decided to accept a call to Rohoucz 

(Rechnitz). The Conservatives then succeeded in 

inducing Joseph Guggenheimer of 

Nineteenth Aussee, son-in-law of Samson Raphael 
Century. Hirsch, to accept the rabbinate of 

Stuhlweissenburg. He entered on 

his position in March, 1859, but the reactionary 
changes which he introduced failed to meet with 
success, and he resigned voluntarily in March, 1861. 
The disagreement, however, had attained such pro- 
portions that the Hungarian magistracy finally in- 
terfered; and it decreed that the community should 
be divided into two parts under a common presi- 
dency. Thereupon the two factions, worn out by 
fighting and financially crippled, appeared to be 
seeking a rapprochement; but this was prevented 
by the action of Samson Raphael Hinscn. 

The progressive mother congregation now chose 
the energetic S. L. Wertheim as president (June 2, 
1867); previously (April 22, 1867) it had called 
Alexander Konur as rabbi; but their attempts to 
win back the dissenters by sheer force of self-abne- 
gation proved futile. Kohut caused Stuhlweissen- 
burg to be the first city in Hungary in which a 
separate Orthodox congregation was approved by 
a ministerial decree (Dec. 4, 1871). Since that time 
the two congregations have worked quietly side by 
side. Kohut removed in Sept., 1874, to Pecs (Fünf. 
kirchen), and the Stuhlweissenburg congregation 
remained without a rabbi until March, 1889, when 
the present (1905) incumbent, Dr. Jacob Steinherz, 
was elected. S. L. Wertheim, who had conducted 
the affairs of the congregation for twenty-four years, 
died Sept. 2, 1890, and was succeeded in the presi- 
dency by Dr. Max Perl who still occupies the 
office. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Low, Zur Neueren Geschichte der Juden, 
in Nachgelassene Schriften, iii.; Reich, Beth-El, ii., Buda- 
pest, 1856; Kohn, A Zridók Története Magyarornágon ; 
Steinherz, A Székesfehérvári Zridók Története. 

8. | L: V. 

STUTTGART: German city, and capital of the 
kingdom of Württemberg. The first historical men- 
tion of Stuttgart dates from the administration of 
Eberhard the Illustrious (1265-1325, and to a some- 
what later period belongs the earliest mention of a 
Jewish community there, for in 1348-49, the year of 
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the Black Death, the Jews of Stuttgart, as wellas of 
other places, met the fate of martyrs in the flames 
(Stilin, “ Wirtembergische Gesch." iii. 244, notes 
9-4) A ghetto and a "Judenschule" existed in 
this period, and a Jew named Leo is specifically 
mentioned (Hartmann, “Chronik der Stadt Stutt- 
gart,” Stuttgart, 1886), 

Traces of Jews in Stuttgart are again found in 
1393, when mention is made of one Baruch Baselless; 
while under the joint rule of the counts Eberhard 
the Younger and Ulrich V., the Well-Beloved, Mo- 
ses, surnamed Jiicklin, lived in the city with his 
family and servants, and even received citizenship, 


letters of protection and privilege being granted. 


to him. Whether this Moses Jücklin is identical 
with the Moses Jecklin of Esslingen (1404-51) is 
uncertain. During this same period mention is 
made of a Solomon who purchased a patent of pro- 


tection for eight florins (1435-41), of a Lazarus who 


obtained a similar document for ten florins (1437- 


1448), and of Kaufman and Bel (1459). © 


Fifteenth 
and 
Sixteenth 
Centuries. 


The Jew Brein (?) received the permis- 


statt and to lend money at interest, 
although he was forbidden to take 
more than one pfennig per pound, 
and he had not the right to levy a distress. These 
scanty allusions justify the assumption that there 
were Jewish communities, even though they were 
small, at Stuttgart and Cannstatt in the fifteenth 
century; but in 1492 Count Eberhard im Bart, 
despite the carnest remonstrances of their zealous 
friend Reuchlin, absolutely forbade the Jews to re- 
side there longer. Duke Ulrich (1498-1550) and his 
successor, Duke Christopher (1550-68), at the urgent 
petition of Josel of Rosheim, finally granted safe-con- 
ducts to Jews, but refused them residence. Nev- 


ertheless, a number of Jews lived at Stuttgart for a 


time, though they had no opportunity of establish- 
ingacommunity. In 1522, moreover, the city passed 
into the possession of the emperor Charles V., and 


ater of his successor, Ferdinand, while in 1535 the 


Reformation was effected. 
Conditions changed, however, with the accession 


of Duke Frederick (1593-1608), who showed special 


favor to the great artist Abraham Calorno, and 
even greater favor, in 1598, to Maggino Gabrieli, the 
consul-general of a company of Jewish merchants. 
He granted the latter the freedom of trade which 
they desired, received them gladly, and sold them a 
house in the market-place, the “ Armbrustschutz- 
haus,” in which they held religious services. The 
magistracy of the city, however, aided by the court 
chaplain, Lucas Osiander, brought charges against 
them, while the consistory declared that “next to 
the devil, the Jews are the worst enemies of the 
Christians ”; to this the duke retorted that “the Jew 
is no magician, but you and those like you are worth- 
less priests, and adulterers”; and Osiander, who had 
denounced the Jews from the pulpit, was obliged to 
leave the city. On May 923, 1598, Frederick made 
an agreement with the members of Gabrieli's com- 
pany, assigning them Neidlingen asa residence, but 
forbidding them all exercise of religión; and three 
months later they left the country. 

Despite all the obstacles which were set up by the 


sion of Count Ulrich to settle in Cann- 


Stuttgart 


authorities and despite the added restrictions upon 
the granting of safe-conducts imposed by Duke 
Johann Frederick (1608-28) and the princely admin- 
istrator Louis Frederick, some Jews seem to have 
remained in Stuttgart, and Duke Eberhard III. 
(1628-74) soon ordered their expulsion from the city 
“becausé there were too many of them.” Their en- 
treaties were unavailing, and only Solomon, Eman- 
uel, and the latter's wife, Feile, were allowed four- 
teen days to arrange their affairs (* Landesordnung,” 
pp. 98, 100). 

Nevertheless, Jews evidently continued to reside 
at Stuttgart for some time afterward. In 1661 the 
complaint was made that travelers on foot be- 
tween Stuttgart and Ulm, Augsburg, Strasburg, and 
Frankfort carried out and in large quantities of 
wares,iucluding goods belonging to Jews, and de- 
frauded the government of all excises. But since 
such travelers were protected by the citizens of the 
towns mentioned as well as of the neighboring dis- 
tricts, it was almost impossible to bring one of them 
to punishment; the merchants of those cities, more- 
over, allowed themselves to be used as shields for 

foreign traders, to the disadvantage of 

Seven- thcir class as a whole. The conditions 
teenth and wereexactly the same with the traders 
Eighteenth as with ihe Jews, who were restricted 
Centuries. to the lending of money and to com- 

merce. Althou gh expelled from Wiirt- 
temberg, the Jews held their own owing to their 
commercial relations in the neighboring regions, 
while they were entitled tosafe-conducts through the 
country in that they were “servants of the empire ”; 
and the Christian merchants themselves, disregard- 
ing all attacks upon the Jews and all the threats 
of the government, continued to avail themselves of 
their services, and frequently used them as a means 
of carrying out some prolubied negotiation (ib. pp. 
187-188, 191). 

In the year 1679, Jews were again permitted to 
settle in Stuttgart; in 1706 they were allowed to 
engage in tr aflic at public fairs, and in the following 
year to receive pledges; and in 1712 the Jews Solo- 
mon Frankel, Leon Wolff, Marx Nathan, and Baer 
obtained the privilege, despite the opposition of 
the district, of trading throughout the country. In 
1710, however, Model Lów of Pforzheim, a favorite 
of the Count of Würben, had received permission 
to deal in cattle and jewels, and he had become 
jealous of the new favorites of the duke and had 
intrigued against them in a most scandalous man- 
ner; but finally his sianders were exposed, and he 
was imprisoned on Jan. 31, 1721, although he was 
released in oc to carry his case to the highest 
court. —. 

By this time a community had again been formed 
in Stuttgart, but it frequently suffered under the 
enforcement of various oppressive laws; for many 
ordinances were enacted against the Jewish re- 
ligion, and circumcision, e.g., could be performed 
only abroad. The reign of Carl Alexander (1733- 
1737), on the other hand, brought many amelio- 
rations and an increase in the number of commu- 
nities. His confidential adviser, Joseph Süss Or- 
PENHEIMER, conferred upon Moses Drach the right 
of printing playing-cards (Feb. 25, 1784), while 
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Jacob Uhlmann was given the contract of supplying 
rations for the troops of the district (March 18, 1784), 
and on Jan. 91, 1737, Oppenheimer himself again re- 
ceived the privilege of granting rights of residence 
to Jewish families. The fall of Oppenheimer on 
March 12 of the same year in consequence of the 
sudden death of the duke brought terror and de- 
struction on all the Jews of Stuttgart. The sons 
and sons-in-law of Levin were expelled, but Marx 
Nathan, Noah and his associates, Solomon Meir, 
Moses Drach, and Elijah Hayyim were permitted 
to remain, although they were exposed to the fury 
of the people until the provost was ordered to pro- 
tect them. 

The Jewish community of Stuttgart was now ap- 
parently fully organized, for a mik weh is mentioned 
in 1721 (db. p. 171). During the control of the ad- 

ministrators Carl Rudolf and Peter 
Community Carl Frederick the laws against the 
Organized. Jews were again enforced, and in 1789 

they were expelled, although their re- 
call soon followed. "The court bankers Seeligmann 
(1741) and Ullmann (1748) were permitted to reside 
in the city. One of the laws issued about this time 


decreed that circumcision might be performed only 


in a dwelling-house; this offers sufficient evidence 
that the community possessed a synagogue (even 
though it may have been but a small room for 
prayer), in which circumcisions had taken place; 
and the prohibition was probably due to the fact 
that children in being carried through the street 
aroused the displeasure of the populace. Another 
law required that notice was to be given immediately 
of the presence of non-resident Jews (1747), and the 
court banker Seeligmann was fined ten florins for 
having sheltered a Jew from another city without 
the knowledge of the provost. The charge that 
the Jews celebrated the Sabbath with too much 
noise is another proof of the existence of a com- 
munity at that time, and a still stronger confirma- 
tion is found in the patent which was conferred 
on the two bankers Seeligmann and Ullmann and 
on Seeligmann Baiersdorfer, authorizing them to 
install such butchers and other officials as were 
necessary, and to celebrate private worship within 
proper bounds. Non-resident Jews, however, who 
might arrive on the day before the Sabbath, were 
obliged to leave at the close of the latter. 

In general it may be said that Carl Eugene (1744- 
1793) was well disposed toward the Jews: In 1758 he 
granted Aaron Seidel, the court banker of the Prince 
of Ansbach, the monopoly for three months of pur- . 


‘chasing all silver for the ducal mint, while pro- 


tected Jewsof Hechingen were made subcontractors. 
In the following year the court bankers Mark and 
Elias Seeligmann were authorized to import French 
salt for a period of twenty years, while in 1761 
they were empowered to purchase forage for the 
French army; and four years later the prohibition 
against dealing in cattle at the annual fairs was re- 
pealed. "The right to purchase tartar at the ducal 
cellars was conferred on the merchants Sontheimer 
and Consorten. The inhabitants resented these proofs 
of the duke's friendship for the Jews, but he disre- 
garded their restrictions, even after his reconciliation 
with them (Jan. 27, 1770); and his decree of Feb. 
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10, 1779, that no Jew should be deprived of the right 
of residence unless convicted of crime, brought new 
familics to the community of Stuttgart, while the 
destruction in 1782 of the gallows erected for Oppen- 
heimer likewise evinced a friendly attitude toward 
the Jews. In the year before his death Duke 


Frederick Eugene (1793-97) permitted the widow of 


the court banker KAvLLA of Hechingen to establish 
a mercantile house at Stuttgart (Nov. 2, 1797). 
yonditions became worse, however, under Fred- 
erick William (duke and elector, 1797-1805), who re- 
pealed the protection formerly accorded the Jews; 
but notwithstanding all commercial and industrial 
annoyances and obstacles, the life of the commu- 
nity was maintained. In 1799, despite the opposi- 
tion of the Christian merchants, the contract for pro- 
visioning the army was given to members of the 
Kaulla family; and in 1802 the royal bank of Würt- 
temberg was founded with the cooperation of this 
family. The official religious census of 1808 gives 
the following heads of houses in the city: Isaac Low 
and his wife Friederike; Solomon Aaron and his 
wife Rebekah; Uhlmann and his sister Henele ; Maier 
and his cousin Jonas Lazarus; Councilor Kaulla 
and his wife, with their boarders and servants, Am- 
son Heymann, Jacob Joseph, Solomon Bloch, Löw 
Bernstein, Hayyim Mayer, and Hayyim Hayyim; 
Kaulla and household, with coachmen, servants, 
and cooks; Moses Feit; the protected Jew Benedict 
and his wife Rosina, with their children Seligmann, 


‘Isaac, Jacob, Wolf, Fradel, and a grandson, to- 


gether with their maid servants. 

When Württemberg became a kingdom in 1806 a 
vast improvement was effected in the condition of 
the Jews in the country at large, especially in the 

community of Stuttgart. By a decree 
Nineteenth of June 27, 1806, King Frederick I. 
Century. conferred on the imperial and royal 
councilor Jacob Raphael Kaulla and a 
number of his relatives the citizenship of Württem- 
berg for themselves and their descendants, in recog- 
nition of the services which he had rendered the 
country on critical occasions, and this family has 
since exerted an influence for good on the Jews of 
the entire district, especially on their coreligionists 
in Stuttgart. 

In 1808 the need of a synagogue was felt, and the 
raising of funds was authorized. At this time only 
those Jews were permitted to reside in the city who 
had property amounting to twenty thousand gulden; 
and they were obliged, by an enactment of July 18, 
1819, to pay twelve florins each for protection. Two 
years later the right of citizenship was denied them. 
Now began the struggle for the elevation and 
equality of the Jews, and one of the members of the 
committee appointed iu 1820 to determine ways and 
means for their civil and moral improvement was 
Nathan Wolf Kaulla of Stuttgart. At the same 


time Karl Weil was another active champion of : 


their rights; he proposed a law which was sub- 
mitted to the government in 1824, and aided in set- 
tling other legal matters as well, while Samuel 
Mayer, who later became professor at Tübingen, also 
defended the Jews. The result of the work of this 
committee of 1820 was the law of 1828 regarding 
Jewish education and emancipation; and the devel- 


opment of the communal life of the Jews of Stutt- 
gart under the new enactments was rapid. 

In 1882 a self-dependent community of 126 mem- 
bers was founded underan ordinance of Aug. 8, and 
Stuttgart was made the seat of a rabbinate which 
comprised Stuttgart, Esslingen, Ludwigsburg, Hoch- 
berg, and Aldringen. In the following year the 
estate of IHoppelauer was acquired for a cemetery, 
and in 1884 a fund was obtained for the salary of 
a rabbi whereupon Dr. Eichberg was appointed 
cantor; Dr. Maier was. installed as district rabbi on 
Jan. 9, 1885. Public worship then began, the first 
services being held in the houses of members of the 
community. The parnasim, whose president was 
Eichberg, were Dr. Dreifuss, Solomon Jacob Kaulla, 
and Wolf von Kaulla. From the fall of 1835 the 
place of worship was the apartments of E. Hastig 
on the Postplatz, and from the summer of 1837 
à synagogue in a house on Langestrasse (No. 16). 
The Jews of Stuttgart numbered 265 in 1846, and 
330 in 1852. In 1881 an orphan asylum was estab- 
lished, and in 1848 a society for the relief of the 
sick, while in 1853 the Hebra Gemilut Hasadim was 
founded with ninety-four members under the presi- 
dency of Privy Councilor Adolph Levi. The strug- 
gle for political equality found earnest advocates in 

the community of Stuttgart. Commer- 
Communal cial Councilor Pfeiffer, Court Banker 
Institu- Solomon Jacob Kaulla, Dr. Karl Weil, 
toins. Court Banker Aaron Pfeiffer, and Abra- 
ham Thalheimer signed a petition to 
the government in 1888, and they were joined in 1845 
by Moses Benedikt, Solomon Maier Kaulla, Counselors 
Jordan and L. Kaulla, Rudolf and Fr. Kaulla, and P. 
Holland. ‘Through their efforts the rights conferred 
upon the Jews by the statutes of the German people 
were confirmed by the king, while in 1852 the anti- 
Semitic attacks on these rights were definitely de- 
feated. Following in the footsteps of his ancestors, 
the counselor at law Max Kaulla, aided by Nörd- 
lingen, S. Levi, and Adolf Levi, won the decisive vic- 
tory in the petitions of 1861, 1863, and 1864. The 
community of Stuttgart sought to adapt itself to 
the manners, customs, and modes of thought of its 
non-Jewish surroundings. In 1862 a synagogue, 
designed in Moorish style by Wolf, was erected, 
containing an organ for which Emanuel Feist com- 
posed a number of new hymns, while a prayer- 
book which was free from dogmatic subtleties lent 
dignity and simplicity to the service, so that the 
community of Stuttgart became an inspiration for 
many other Jewish congregations in Germany. 

When Maier died, Aug. 8, 1878, he was succeeded 
by Dr. Wassermann of Mühringen, who held office 
until Oct. 18, 1892, During this time the number 
of the officials of the community was increased by 
the appointment of Cantor E. Gundelfingerand that 
of D. Stóssel of Lathenbach, the latter acting as a 
teacher of religion and as the rabbi's assistant. . 

The conservative members of the community of 
Stuttgart were grouped around the Hebra Kad- 
disha, which was founded in 1875, and performed 
works of charity for the sick, dying, and dead. 
A new cemetery was purchased in 1876, and relig- 
ious instruction was given in the first six classes 
of the public schools. In 1883 the Hebra Gemilut 
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Hasadim was reorganized, and the tariff for burial 
was revised in 1888. Wassermann was the recipient 
of many honors. On Oct. 2, 1888, he celebrated his 
jubilee of office, and on July 16, 1891, his cightieth 
birthday, receiving the greetings of king, govern- 
ment, and community. A small portion of the rig- 
idly Orthodox, however, were not pleased with. his 
administration; and in 1878, when the wardens en- 
deavored with especial severity to prohibit the use of 
the tallit, an independent religious body was organ- 
ized under the leadership of J. Landauer, After the 
death of Wassermann the rabbinate was divided 
(1893), Th. Kroner becoming first rabbi, and D. Stós- 
sel second rabbi. 'Theformerassumed oftice on April 
14, 1894, and since that time a numberof benevolent 
societies have been formed within the community, 
including the Talmud Torah Verein, the societies for 
Jewish young men (1894) and women, the society for 
feeding the poor (1894), the pauper aid society, the 
working men’s society (1896), the Stuttgart lodge 


(1899), the endowment society (1901), the loan soci- 
ety (19023), the Shomere Hmunim, and the society for 


theaid of local and transient poor. Stuttgartisalso 
the seat of branches of the Central Union of German 
Citizens of the Jewish Faith, the Society for Defense 
Against Anti-Semitism, and the Society for the Relief 
of German Jews. In the last twelve years, accord- 
ingly, much activity has been manifested in philan- 
thropic movements, the latest organization being a 
Jewish Sisterhood. In religious instruction many 
changes have been made. The religious school of 
the community has one rabbi and four teachers, and 
in the public institutions both rabbis and three 
teachers give organized instruction. There have 
been no innovations, however, in the ritual of wor- 
ship, but, on the contrary, many old customs have 
received increased observance. 

A number of the members of the community of 
Stuttgart are prominent in public life: the manu- 
facturers Reif and Arnold and the merchant Reis are 
members of the municipal council; the advocate Er- 
Janger is second vice-president of the board of alder- 
men; the district judge Stern, N. Levi, an advocate, 
and Hallmann, a judge of the higher court, are mem- 
bers of the judicial organization of the district, 
while N. Levi is also the president of the board of 
directors of the chamber of advocates of the supe- 
rior court of Stuttgart. 'The faculty of the Poly- 
technic High School of the city includes the Jewish 
teachers Kaufmann, Marx, and Schmidt; and that 
of the Conservatory for Music, Singing, and Dra- 
matic Art, Professors Singerand Wien; while Gerst- 
mann is a member of the regular company of the 
Hoftheater. 

In 1908 the records of the community of Stuttgart 
showed 62 births, 16 marriages in the synagogue, 
and 38 burials. According to the latest census, 
the community comprised 776 households with 
3,015 persons. The community has a library and 
294 * Jahrzeit" foundations. 

8. T. K. 

STYRIA: Austrian province. The first docu- 
mentary mention of Jews in Styria occurs in connec- 
tion with the village of Judenburg under date of 
1075 (Peinlich, “Judenburg und das Heilige Geist- 
spital,” p. 7); another place between Graz and Rein 
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is called in the archives “ad Judæos”; and at Mar- 
burg was a Jewish cemetery which became, after 
the expulsion of the Jews from Styria in 1496, the 
property of the Minorite order (Puff, “ Marburg,” 1. 
119). In general it may be stated that numerous 
towns and villages, bearing such names as “Ju- 
dendorf,” “Judenanger,” “Judengraben,” etc., are 
so many indications of the distribution of Jews 
throughout the province in the early Middle Ages. 
In Graz (where they inhabited a spe- 

Indications cial quarter), in Judenburg (which was 
of Early one of the commercial centers of Aus- 
Jewish Set- tria), and in Marburg, Radkersburg, 
tlements. and other localities the existence of or- 
ganized Jewish communities may be 

taken for granted. In Judenburg the Jew Cham was 
in 1460 proprietor of six houses; his coreligionist 
Manl, of three. Besides engaging in commerce, the 
Jews of Judenburg busied themselves with agricul- 
ture and road-building. Itis interesting to note that 
the church of Judenburg is designated in local doc- 


uments as having been a former synagoscxue. many 


of the stones in the building bearing, indeed, He- 
brew inscriptions. 

In 1238 King Frederick II. forbade the baptism of 
Jewish children against the wishes of their parents, 
this prince showing in general a favorable disposi- 
tion toward his Jewish subjects, who had the right 
to appeal directly to him. <A similar attitude was 
taken by Duke Frederick the Warlike (1278) and 
the powerful minister of Albrecht L, Abbot Hein- 
rich von Admont (1296), and by Ottocar II. and his 
son Rudolph. 

Christmas of 1812 was marked by a bloody riot. 
against the Jews of Judenburg and Fürstenfeld; 
but papal bulls and the intervention of Duke Al- 
brecht IL, who on this account was nicknamed 
* Judendulder," arrested the anti-Jewish uprisings. 
In Wolfsberg, however, seventy Jews were burned 

at the stake on a charge of having 

Riots at desecrated the host. On the 11th of 
Fürstenfeld May, 1491, all the Jews of Styria 

and were, almost at the same hour, 
Judenburg. thrown into prison. Some died at 
the stake; others were expelled from 
the province; while a small number embraced 
Christianity. Milder treatment was meted out to 
the Jews during the reign of Frederick the Peace- 
ful (1424-93), who granted his protection even to 
the Jewish refugees from other Austrian provinces. 
But in 14960, urged by the estates, Maximilian I. 
decreed the expulsion of all Jews from Styria, only 
nine months being allowed them in which to liqui- 
date their affairs. Most of them seem to have emi- 
grated. to Italy. 

Although in 1753 and 1775 a few individual Jews 
(see Baumgarten, “ Die Juden in Steiermark," p. 38) 
were allowed to reside temporarily in the province, 
the first real attempt at a resettlement began under 
a decree of Joseph II. of 1781, which granted the 
Jews permission to frequent the markets of Graz; 
but the old decree of Maximilian was renewed in 
1788, 1797, 1819, 1828, and 1828. Even after the 
revolution of 1848 the status quo was maintained; 
with few modifications it was renewed by imperial: 
decree of Oct. 2, 1853; and not until 1861 was the 
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prohibition repealed. In Sept., 1865, the first prayer- 
house in Graz was dedicated by Adolph Jellinek 
and Solomon Suizer, who, accompanied by repre- 
sentative Jews and the entire choir personnel, went 
from Vienna for the purpose. On May 17, 1869, the 
organization of the new Jewish com- 

Congrega- munity was duly confirmed by the 
tion. governor. It has remained the only 

of Graz congregation in the community, and 

Officially numbers (1905) about 1,200 souls, Its 

Rec- rabbi is Samuel Mühsam; and it pos- 

ognized.  sesses three charitable institutions—a 

hebra kaddisha, a ladies' society, and 

Hebra Matnat ‘Aniyyim—besides a communal school 
with about 200 pupils. 

Judenburg has a Jewish *Korporation," t.e., a 
congregation lacking official indorsement; the same 
is the case with the minyan in Leoben. There are 
Jewish cemeteries in Judenburg and Gleichenberg- 
Trautmannsdorf. Atthe latter place, a well-known 
health resort, a Jewish hospital was erected in 1884, 


owing partly to the efforts of the poet Leopold 
Kompert. There ave small Jewish settiements at 


Andritz, Auhmühl, Aussee, Bruck, Brunnsee, Cilly, 
Dietersdorf, Egenberg, Feldkirchen, Fehring, Fer- 
nitz, Friedau, Gratwan, Hausmanstetten, Irdning, 
Kindberg, Knittelfeld, Kóflach, Leoben, and twenty- 
four other localities (Baumgarten, /.c. p. 50). 

In 1892 the old synagogue at Graz was replaced 
by a beautiful building, which was visited in 1895 by 
the emperor. During the twelve years 1890 to 1902 
about 170 Jews in Styria embraced Christianity, 
while during the same period twenty-one Christians 
adopted Judaism. 

The Jews of Styria are occupied mainly in trade 
and commerce; but there are also some farmers 
among them; and, curiously enough, one of the 
greatest swineries near Graz is maintained by a Jew. 

See, also, FÜRSTENFELD and JUDENBURG. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Emanuel Baumgarten, Die Juden in Steier- 
mark, Vienna, 1903. s 


SUASSO: Spanish family, with branchesin Hol- 
land and England. The followingare the more im- 
portant members (in chronological order): 

Antonio (Isaac) Lopez Suasso: Resident of 
The Hague. For services rendered to King Charles 
II. of Spain, that monarch in 1676 created “Suasso a 
baron, his estate of Avernas de Gras in Brabant, 
now called “Cras Avernas,” being made a barony. 
` He was one of the most ardent supporters of the 
house of Orange; and when William III. undertook 
his expedition to England in 1688, Suasso advanced 
him 9,000,000 gulden without interest and did not 
even ask for a receipt, merely saying: “If you are 
successful you may repay me; if you are not suc- 
cessful, I will be the loser." Frederick II. of Prus- 
sia commemorates this iustance of self-sacrifice as 
. the act “of a Jew named Scliwartzau ” (* OG2uvres 
. Historiques," i. 152). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Neder- 
land, pp. 208 et seq. 

Abraham Lopez Suasso: Son of Antonio 
(Isaac) Lopez Suasso; married a daughter of Man- 
uel de Teixeira, chargé d’affaires at Hamburg for 
Queen Christina of Sweden (1632-04). 

XI.—87 


Antonio (Isaac) Lopez Suasso: Son of Abra- 
ham Lopez Suasso; married in 1714 a daughter of 
Moses Mendes da Costa, governor of the Bank of 
England. 

Francisco Lopez Suasso: Dedicatee of an epi- 
thalamium entitled “ Certamen de las Musas” pru the 
poet Immanuel de Leon of The Hague. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gaster, Hist. of Bevis Marks, p. 98; Kayser- 
ling, Sephardim, p. 316. 


Alvarez Lopez Suasso: Resident of London; 
one of the wealthiest men of his time. In 1725 he 
was a member of the board of directors of the Span- 
ish-Portuguese community of London; and seven 
years later he received permission from the English 
government to send settlers to the colony of Georgia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gaster, Hist. of Bevis Marks, p. 128; Publ. 

Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. ix. 109; x. 67, 69. 

Antonio Lopez Suasso: Great-grandson of the 
baron De Avernas; born in Amsterdam April1, 1776; 
died at Mechlin Oct. 19, 1857. In conformity with 
the will of his maternal grandmother, he assumed his 


mother's name, Diaz de Fonseca, and renounced Ju- 
daism. EHe entered the En @lish army as an officer, 
and resigned with the rank of captain in 1829. 


After residing for two years at Brussels, he settled 
at The Hague, where he devoted himself to litera- 
ture, studying mainly political and military sub- 
jects. His chief work was “La Politique Dégagée 
des Illusions Libérales” (2 vols., 1838), in recogni- 
tion of which the King of Hanover sent him a dia- 
mond ring. His last work was ^La Haye par un 

Habitant" (2 vols., 1858). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Unsere Zeit, Jahrbuch, iv. 77, Leipsic, 1860. 
J. : M. K. 
SUBBOTNIKI (“Sabbatarians”): One of the 

Russian rationalistic bodies known under the general 

name of “ Judaizing sects ” (see JUDAIZING HERESY). 

On the whole, the Subbotniki differ but little from 

the other Judaizing societies. They first appeared 

in the reign of Catherine II., toward the end of the 
eighteenth century. Accordin g to the official reports 
of the Russian government, most of the followers of 
this sect practise the rite of circumcision, believe in 
one God, do not believe in the Trinity, accept only 
the Old Testament portion of the Bible, and observe 
the Sabbath on Saturday instead of on Sunday. Ac- 
cording to the same source, however, some of them, 
as, for instance, the Subbotniki of Moscow, do-not 
practise circumcision; moreover, they believe in 

Jesus, but regard him as a saint and pr ophet and 

not as the son of God. Others await the coming of 

the Messiah as king of the earth. Some of them 

revere the New Testament; others place it on a 

lower level than the Old Testament. 

However, the Russian official sources can not be 
trusted implicitly, since the Subbotniki, like other 
Judaizing sects, carefully conceal from the Chris- 
lians their religious beliefs and rites. They do not 
act so cuardedly toward the Jews; indeed, they 
even style themselves “Jews.” The Russian govern- 

ment carefully isolates the Subbotniki 

Relation to from the followers of either religion, 


Jews. but whenever the opportunity offers . 


itself the Subbotniki apply to the 
Jews for Hebrew religious books. Apart from prac- 
tising the rite of circumcision, they also slaughter 
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cattle according to the law of “shehitah,” wherever 


they can learn the necessary rules. Moreover, they 
clandestinely use tefillin, zizit, and mezuzot, and 
pray in almost the same manner as the Jews; namely, 
in private houses of prayer, with covered heads, re- 
citing their prayers from Jewish prayer-books with 
Russian translation. The cantor reads the prayer 
aloud and the congregants then pray silently ; during 
prayers a solemn silence is observed throughout the 
house. On Saturdays readings are made from the 
Torah also. 
the Subbotniki observe the Sabbath most zealously, 
whence their name. They are careful on that day to 
avoid work altogether; and they endeavor not to dis- 
cuss worldly affairs. 

According to the testimony, private and official, of 
all those who have studied their mode of life, the 
Subbotniki are remarkably industrious; they read 
and write; they are very hospitable; and are stran- 
gers to drunkenness, poverty, and prostitution. Up 
to 1820 the Subbotniki lived for the most part in the 
governments of Voronej, Orel, Moscow, Tula, and 
Saratof, After that year the government deported 
those who openly acknowledged their membership 
in this sect to the foothills of the Caucasus, to Trans- 
caucasia, and to the governments of Irkutsk, To- 
bolsk, and Yeniseisk, in Siberia. 

In the reign of Alexander I., owing to that czar’s 
personal tolerance, the Subbotniki enjoyed more 
freedom. Nevertheless the Russian clergy killed 

in Moghilef (Mohilev) about 100 Sub- 
Under Al- botniki and their spiritual leaders, in- 
exander I. cluding the ex-archbishop Romantzov, 
and while the latter's young son was tor- 
Nicholas I. tured with red-hot irons before being 
burned at the stake. The Subbotniki, 
however, succeeded in gaining a measure of peace by 
means of an agreement which they made with the 
Greek-Orthodox popes. In order that the latter 
might not be the losers from a material standpoint 
by the defection of the Subbotniki from their con- 
gregations, the members of thesect undertook to pay 
them the usual fee of two rubles for every birth 
and three rubles for every marriage. "The czar then 
permitted the Subbotniki to profess their faith 
openly, but on the condition that they should not 
engage Jewish preachers and should not themselves 
proselytize among the Christians. These stipula- 
tions were not, however, fully complied with. 

In the reign of Nicholas I. a feeling of unrest became 
apparent among the Subboiniki. Many of them 
wished to embrace Judaism; and some of their num- 
ber were sent into the Pale of Settlement in order to 
become fully acquainted with the Jewish religion. 
On learning of this the Russian government sent 
among the Subbotniki a number of priests with the 
view of effecting their return to the Greek-Ortho- 
dox fold. But the religious disputations and the 
persuasion of the priests did not meet with success. 
The government then decided to suppress the Sub- 
botniki by violent measures, and many of them were 
subjected to cruel treatment by the officials. The 
government then decided (1826) to deport those who 
had openly professed themselves Subbotniki to the 
above-mentioned regions in the Caucasus, Trans- 
caucasia, and Siberia, at the same time, but for rea- 
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sons quite opposite in the two instances, prohibit- 
ing the residence in their settlements of Jews and 
of members of the Greek-Orthodox Church. 

It is impossible at present to determine the exact 
number of Subbotniki in Russia, the discrepancy 
between the government statistics and the actual 
numbers of this sect being so very 
wide. The official data represent the 
membership of the sect as numbering 
several thousand, while the traveler and writer 
Dinard, who has been in personal contact with the 
Subbotniki, states that there are 2,500,000. It may 
be that Dinard included in his figures all of the 
Judaizing sects. Asregards dress, and mode of life 
apart from their religious rites, the Subbotniki do 
not in any way differ from the Greek-Orthodox 
Russians. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kostomarov, Russkaya Istoriya, vol. i.; Ent- 
ziklopedicheskt Slovar, s.v.; E. Dinard, in Ha-Meliz, 1887, 
No. 75; N. Astyrev, Subbotniki v Rossii i Sut in Syeverny 
Vyestnik, 1891, No. 6; Univ. Isr. 1854, p. 8 
H. R. S. Hv. 


SUBPCENA : In English law, a writ which com- 
mands witnesses to come into court and to give tes- 
timony. Scripture (Lev. v. 1) makes it the duty of 
any one wbo has seen or heard things which are 
material to the right decision of a lawsuit, whether 
civil or criminal, to come forward and testify ; other- 
wise he will “bear his iniquity,” Further, it con- 
templates that the party interested in the case will 
proclaim publicly what testimony he needs, and will 
lay his curse on those who are able to give such tes- 
timony but who fail to do so. It might thence be 
inferred that the rabbinical law supplies means cor- 
responding to the subpoena in English law, to com- 
mand the attendance of witnesses, and to punish 
them for non-attendance. But, on the contrary, a 
baraita (B. K. 55b) enumerates four kinds of wrong- 
doers who are liable to punishment only in the 
heavenly and not in a human tribunal: among 
them is the witness who refuses to testify. 
codes (Maimonides, “Yad,” 'Edut, i.; Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 28) follow this baraita, 
giving to the party who needs the testimony only the 
right publicly to-proclaim his needs, with an im- 
precation on him who, being able to testify, refuses 


Statistics. 


to do so; but here a! stop. ReMA,in his glosson - 


Hoshen Mishpat 28, 2, does, however, point out, 
that Joseph Caro, in his “Bet Yosef,” on the “ Arba‘ 
Turim,” had suggested some means for compelling 
the attendance of witnesses, nay even of the adver- 
sary, making the latter a witness; but he does not 
venture to specify the process. It is suggested 
also that to compel one witness to testify where 
the issue may be established only by the testimony 
of two, would generally be of little avail. 

In the same connection the moral obligation of 
one who can testify to come into court and do so, is 
subjected to a somewhat curious exception. A 
great scholar (“talmid hakam ”), it is said, need not 
attend, at least in a civil cause, as a witness before 
a court composed of judges inferior in learning to 
himself. He should, however, go promptly and do 
his duty as a witness when the causeis such that the 
miscarriage of justice therein through the lack of his 


testimony might lead toa scandal (“ hillul ha-shem”). 
W. B. L. N. D. 


The 
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SUBSCRIPTION. See SIGNATURE. 
SUCCESSION. See Acnates; INHERITANCE. 


SUCCOTH: 1. The first stopping-place of the 
Israelites on their way out of Egypt (Ex. xii, 97, 
xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 5 e£ seg.); probably the Egyp- 
tian Thuku, name of the district of Prmmom and also 
of the fortress itself (see Ebers in “ Zeit. für Egyp- 
- tische Sprache und Altertum," 1885, p. 49). 

2. City in Palestine east of the Jordan, in the 
territory of Gad (Joshua xiii. 27). The name 
(= “huts”) is derived from Jacob’s settling there on 
his return from the country of the Arameans. Ja- 
cob came from Penuel; while Gideon, pursuing the 
Midianites from the west, reached first Succoth and 
then Penuel (Judges viii. 5 e£ seq., 14 et seg.). Suc- 


coth, therefore, was nearer to the Jordan (comp. 


Judges viii. 4 e£ seg.). It lay in the valley, accord- 
ing to Joshua xiii. 27. The “valley of Succoth ? 
mentioned in Ps. 1x. 8 (A. V. 6), cviii. 8 (A. V. 7) is, 
therefore, the valley of the Jordan at Succoth. Je- 
rome says, in a comment on Gen. xxxiii. 17, that 
Sukkoy belongs to the territory of Scythopolis 
(Baisan). Hence it probably lay north, not south, 
of theJabbok (= Nahral-Zarka) According to the 
Talmud, it was subsequently called Tar'ala (comp. 
Neubauer, “G. T.” 1868, p. 248); and S. Merill iden- 
tifies the place and the Talmudic name with the arti- 
ficial hill Der Allah, 20 meters high, and somewhat 
to the north of the place where the Jabbok emerges 
from the mountains and seeks the plain (Merill, 
“ East of the Jordan,” 1881, p. 387). But this does 
not agree with the statements of Eusebius. 
Succoth is identical with that mentioned in I Kings 
vii. 46 and II Chron. iv. 17. According to these 
passages, Iiram’s foundry, in which he cast the 
vessels for the Temple, lay between Succoth and 
Zeredah in the valley of the Jordan. 
E. G. H. I. Bx. 


SUCHOSTAVER, MORDECAI: Galician ad- 
herent of the HaskaLan, and teacher of philosophy 
at the rabbinical seminary of Jitomir, Russia; born 
near Brody, Galicia, 1790; died at Jitomir July 29, 
1880. As a youth he was the pupil of Nachman 
Krochmal, He left Brody for Odessa, where, in the 
early thirties of the nineteenth century, he was ap- 
pointed private secretary and tutor in the household 
of Baron Joseph Yozel Günzburg, settling in Kame- 
netz-Podolsk. Upon the opening of the rabbinical 
seminary at Jitomir, Suchostaver was called to that 
city; and he remained identified with the institution 
until it was closed (1873). 

Influenced by the school of the Haskalah, Sucho- 
staver wrote a philosophical introduction to Mai- 
monides’ “Moreh Nebukim,” which was published 
at Zolkiev in 1829. He was the author also of sev- 
eral Biblical-scientific articles, preserved in manu- 
script, one of which, entitled “‘ Edim Zomemim,” 
a treatise on Deut. xix. 15-20, appeared in the 
monthly * Mizpah " (1885, part iii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Paperna, in Sokolowski's Sefer ha-Shanah, 
pp. 60-62, Warsaw, 1900; Ha-Meliz, 1889, No. 274, p. 4; Ha- 
Zefirah, 1880, No. 31, p. 247b. 

E. C. S. O. 

SUFISM (Arabic, “Tasawwuf”): The mystic 
and ascetic doctrines of the Mohammedan sect of the 


This : 


Sufis, whose name is derived from the Arabic noun 
“suf” (wool), having reference to the woolen cloth 
worn by its adherents to typify the primitive sim- 
plicity enjoined by Islam. Sufism has a special 
claim upon the attention of Jewish scholars because 
of its influence on the ethical and mystic writings of 
the Judgo-Arabian period. According to theirown 
view the Sufis are simply esoteric Mohammedans, 
setting aside the literal meaning of the words of 
Mohammed for a mystic or spiritual interpretation. 

The Sufie movement arose in the land of the 
Magis; and in the first stages of its development it 
bore a purely ascetic and ethical character. It de- 
clared theological knowledge to be far inferior to 
inward perception, or mystic intuition acquired 
through religious ecstasies. Later, however, under 
the influence of Arabian Neoplatonism, and partly 
also under that of the Vedanta school of the Hindu 
philosophers, speculative, metaphysical, and pan- 
theistic elements were added; and in this way arose 
the Sufic theological system. For the Sufis, God 
alone has a real existence, while the material world 
or contingent being is merely a reflection of Him, 
revealing His attributes and perfections without 

partaking of His substance. In lov- 
Doctrines. ing wisdom, beauty, or goodness, man 

in reality loves God; and in realizing 
that God is the only reality he is able to overleap, 
as it were, his own limitations and to attain the 
state of absorption in God. This can only be 
reached after one has passed through the following 
three stages: (1) humanity (“nasut” ), in which the 
disciple, or seeker after God, must live according to 
the Law, observing all the rites, customs, and pre- 
cepts of religion; (2) angelhood (* malkut ”), through 
which lies the pathway of purity; and (3) the pos- 
session of power (“jabrut”), through which man 
acquires knowledge—the knowledge of God, which 
is diffused through all things. As the soul of man 
is an exile from its Maker, and human existence is 
its period of banishment, death should be the desire 
of the Sufi; for thereby he returns to the bosom of 
his Creator. According to the Sufis, all religious 
beliefs, such as those relating to paradise, hell, etc., 
are allegories. "There does not really exist any dif- 
ferenee between good and evil; all is reduced to 
unity, and God is the real author of theacts of man- 
kind. It is He who determines the will of man: 
the latter therefore is not free in his actions. No 
one can obtain spiritual union without God's grace; 
but this is vouchsafed to those who fervently.ask 
for it. 

To the spread of Sufism in the eighth century was 
probably due the revival of Jewish mysticism in 
Mohammedan countries at that period. Under the 
direct influence of the Sufis arose the Jewish sect 

called YupeHANITES. Like the Sufis, 


Influence the Yudghanites set aside the literal 
on Yud- meaning of the Torah for a supposed 
ghanites. mystic or spiritual interpretation 


(comp. Saadia, “Emunot we-De‘ot,” 
pp. 89b and 68a; Ibn Ezra, Commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, Introduction). There are aiso many points 
of similarity between the mysticism of the Sufis and 
that of the Merkabah-riders of the geonic period 
(see MERKABAH). To enter the state of ecstasy in 
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which the Merkabah-ride was taken one had to re- 
main motionless, with the head between the knees, 
absorbed in contemplation, and murmuring prayers 
and hymns. The Sufis distinguished seven different 


ecstatic stages, each of which was marked by the. 


vision of a different color.: The contemplative suc- 
cessively saw green, blue, red, yellow, white, and 
black; while in the seventh and last stage he saw 
nothing, being completely absorbed in God, like a 
drop of water which, falling into the sea, loses its 
individual identity and acquires an infinite exist- 
ence. The same distinction by colors of the ecstatic 
stages was made by the Merkabah-rider, who at each 
new stage entered a heavenly hal (“hekal”) of a 
different color, until he reached the seventh, which 
was colorless, and the appearance of which marked 
both the end of his contemplation and his lapse 
into unconsciousness (comp. Zohar, i. 41b). 

A far greater influence was exercised by Sufism 
upon the ethical writings of the Judzo-Arabian 
period than upon the mysticism of the Geonim. 
In the first writing of this kind, the “ Kitab al-Hi- 
dayah ila Fara'id al-Kulub” of BAHYA BEN JOSEPH 
IBN Paxupa (translated by Judah ibn Tibbon into 
Hebrew under the title * Hobot ha-Lebabot "), the 
author says: “The precepts prescribed by the Law 
number 613 only; those dictated by 
the intellect are innumerable.” This 
was precisely the argument used by 
the Sufis against their adversaries, the 
‘Ulamas. The very arrangement of the book seems 
to have been inspired by Sufism. Its ten gates or 
sections correspond to the ten stages through which 
the Sufi had to pass in order to attain that true and 
passionate love of God which is the aim and goal of 
all ethical self-discipline. It is noteworthy that in 
the ethical writings of the Sufis Al-Kusajri and Al- 
Harawi there are sections which treat of the same 
subjects as those treated in the “ Hobot ha-Lebabot ” 
and which bear the same titles: e.g., “ Bab al-Tawak- 
kul” (nuan syw): * Bab al-Taubah” (Fawn ayw): 
“Bab al-Muhasabah” (wp3n pawn ayy); “Bab al- 
Tawadu'? (aysan nt); “Bab al-Zuhd" yw 
merian). In the ninth gate Bahya directly quotes 
sayings of the Sufis, whom he calls * Perushim." 
However, the author of the “Hobot ha-Lebabot ” 
did not go so far as to approve of the asceticism 
of the Sufis, although he showed a marked pre- 
dilection for their ethical principles. On the other 
hand, ABRAHAM BAR Hyyya teaches the asceti- 
cism of the Sufis. His distinction with regard 
to the observance of the Law by various classes 
of men is essentially a Sufic theory. According 
to it there are four principal degrees of human 
perfection or sanctity: namely: (1) of “Shari‘ah,” 

i.e., of strict obedience to all ritual 


Influence 
on Bahya. 


Views of laws of Mohammedanism, such as 
Abraham prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, almsgiv- 
bar Hiyya. ing, ablution, etc., which is the low- 


est degree of worship, and is attain- 
able by all; (2) of " Tarikah," which is accessible 
only to a higher class of men who, while strictly ad- 
hering to the outward or ceremonial injunctions of 
religion, rise to an inward perception of mental 
power and virtue necessary for the nearer approach 
to the Divinity; (3) of “Hakikah,” the degree at- 


tained by those who, through continuous contem- 
plation and inward devotion, have risen to the true 
perception of the nature of the visible and invisible; 
who, in fact, have recognized the Godhead, and 
through this knowledge have succeeded in estab- 


lishing an ecstatic relation to it; aud (4) of the “ Ma- 


‘arifah,” in which state man communicates directly 
with the Deity. 

Complete seclusion from the world was highly 
praised by many cabalists. In his commentary on 
the Pentateuch entitled .“Me’irat ‘Enayim” Isaac 
BEN SAMUEL OF ACRE expresses himself as follows: 
“ He who reaches the degree of attachment to God 
[mpa] will reach that of indifference [ninwn]; 
and he who reaches the degree of indifference will 
reach that of seclusion from the world.” The de- 
gree of seclusion is illustrated by R. Abner in the 
following story: “ A lover of wisdom once addressed 
himself to an anchoret and asked to be enrolled in 
his order. The hermit said to him: ‘ My son, may 
the blessings of Heaven be upon thee; for thy inten- 
tion is good. But tell me, hast thou been indiffer- 
ent or not?’ ‘Master, what do you mean by that?’ 
‘My son, is the man who respects thee, and the one 
who offends thee, equal in thy eyes or not?’ ‘By 
your life, master, I find pleasure in the man who 

shows me respect, and feel hurt by 

Influence him who offends me; but I bear no 

on grudge aguinst the offender, and do 

the Cabala. not seek ‘vengeance.’ ‘Depart in 

peace, my son,’ said the anchoret; ‘so 

long as thou art not completely indifferent to praise 

and blame, thou art not prepared for the life of a 
hermit’ ” (Deut. vii.). 

Like the Sufis, the cabalists considered love of 
God to be the final object of the existence of the 
soul. “In the love of God,” says the Zohar, “is 
found the secret of the divine unity: it is love that 
unites the higher and the lower stages, and that 
raises everything to that stage in which all must be 
one” (Zohar, ii. 216a). 

The allegorical and symbolical style of the Sufic 
poetry found imitators among many liturgical poets . 
of the Middle Ages. Of these the most renowned 
was Israel Nasara, who, in the preface to his 
* Zemirot Yisrael,” acknowledges this influence, say- 
ing that in his youth he had composed many relig- 
ious hymns to Arabic and Turkish tunes, with the 
intention of turning the Jewish young men from 
profane songs. The characteristic feature of these 
hymns is the same as that of the Sufic poetry; 
namely, the representation of the highest things by 
human emblems and human passions, and the use 
of erotic terminology to illustrate the relations of 
man and God, religion being identical with love. 
Thus in the language of the Sufis, as well as in that 
of many Jewish poets, the beloved one's curls indi- 
cate the mysteries of the Deity ; sensuous pleasures, 
and chiefly intoxication, the highest degree of divine 
love asecstatic contemplation; while the wine-room 
merely represents the state in consequence of which 
the human qualities merge or are exalted into those 
of the Deity. 

Although Hasidism is opposed to asceticism, it 
has many points in common with Sufism. Like the 
latter, it aims to create by means of psychological 
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suggestion a new type of religious man—a ty pe that 
places emotion above reason and rites, and religious 
exaltation above knowledge. As the Sufis, too, the 
llasidim believe that by means of constant spiritual 
communion with God it is possible to secure clear 
mental vision and the gift of prophecy, and to work 
miracles. A striking analogy between Hasidism 
and Sufism is the prominence, in both sects, of the 
As Sufism inculcates the absolute 
necessity of blind submission to the “murshid,” 
or inspired guide, so Hasidism teaches that the zad- 
dik is the mediator between God and ordinary per- 
sons, and that through him the salvation of the soul 
is achieved and earthly blessings are obtained. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Slane, introduction to the Biographical 
Dictionary of Ibn Khaltikan, Paris, 1843; Bicknell, Transla- 
tion of Hafiz of Shiraz; Silvestre de Sacy, in Notices et Ex- 
traits, xii. 291; Kremer, in Journal Asiatique. 1868, p. 271; 
Jellinek, in Orient, xii. 577; Steinschneider, Ma’amar hda- 
Yihud, pp. 21, 22; Ignaz Goldziher, Materialien zur Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte des Sufismus, in W. Z. K. M. xiii. 
35-56; Sehreiner, Der Kalam in der Jüdischen Literatur, 
in Bericht für die Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums zu Berlin, 1895. 
K. I. BR. 
SUICIDE: Self-murder. The influence of race 
on the frequency of suicide is evident from statistics 
giving the rates of mortality from this cause in vari- 
ous countries. Of the European peoples, the Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, English, etc., 2.e., those who 
are mostly of the Teutonic race, are more given to 
self-destruction than the peoples of Celtic or Med- 
iterranean origin. Wherever the Celtic race is in 
the majority the rates of suicide fall perceptibly. 
In the United States, where nearly all the European 
races live under approximately the same environ- 
ment, each nationality retains its own rate of suicide. 
Morselli declares that religion has a great influ- 
ence on the suicide rate, and that Catholics and 
Jews are the least liable to commit suicide. He 
maintains that those who are fervently devoted to 
religion, especially women (nuns and lay sisters), fur- 
nish very few suicides. That religion is not the 
only factor in such cases, however, is shown by the 
fact that *a great difference generally exists between 
Catholic and Protestant countries only, not between 
Catholic and Protestant inhabitants 


Influence ofthesamecountry. Where the tend- 


of Social ency to suicide is great among the 
Envi- latter, it will be found to be also high 
ronment. among the former” (Morselli). “ When 


s it is found that people living under 
the same social, economie, and physical environ- 
ments soon come to have the same suicide rate, 
whatever their faith, we have proof that the differ- 
ence between Protestantism and Roman Catholi- 
cism as preventives of suicide can not be great" 
(Strahan). 

Among the ancient Hebrews suicide appears not 
to have been very common, only four cases being 
definitely mentioned in the Old Testament: those of 
Samson, Saul and his armor-bearer, and Ahithophel; 
to these may perhaps be added the cases of Abim- 
elech, Razis (II Macc. xiv. 46), and a few others. 
Later it appears to have become more frequent. 
Josephus records the suicide of several thousand 
Jewish soldiers who were besieged by the Romans in 
the stronghold of Masapa in the year 72 or 73 C.E. 
Under medieval persecution the Jews often chose 


self-destruction as a means of relief. In 1190in York, 
England, 500 Jews committed suicide to escape 
persecution; and many similar instances are to be 
found in the history of the Jews in England, France, 
and Germany. In modern times (during the first 
half of the nineteenth century) Jews were less liable 
to self-destruction. Suicide is said to be very in- 
frequent among the Orthodox Jews in Europe, par- 
ticularly those living in small towns in Russia, Po- 
land, and Galicia. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE OF SUICIDES AMONG 
CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS PER 
1,000,000 or POPULATION (AFTER MORSELLI). 


. age| =| 8 
Country. Period. 58259 2 a | Jews. 

moz S od 

REB 
Austria... eese Seist 70 | 5L8| 79.5) 207 
Austria...... pu ME .1864-65 | ..... 73.7 | 100.0 | 33.3 
Baden... eos 1864-69 189.0 | 121.1 | 161.9 | 141.0 
Baden re rr 1870-74 156.6 | 136.7 | 171.0 | 124.0 
Bavaria.......cccecece- 1844-56 12.0 | 49.1 | 135.4 | 105.9 
Bavaria............. ee. 1857-66 80.0 | 55.2 | 186.1 | 100.3 
Bavaria. sceeséccess ves 1866-67 91.0 | 56.7 | 152.7 | 140.4 
Bavaria, Upper.........| 1844-56 44.6 | 56.0 | 237.0 | 123.0 
Bohemia......cceceeeee 1858-59 81.0 | 69.0 | 132.0 | 81.0 
Franconia, Central.....| 1844-56 126.0 | 59.0 | 134.0 | 86.0 
Franconia, Lower...... 1844-5 61.0 | 49.0 | 164.0.] 141.0 
Franconia, Upper...... 1844-56 | 107.0 | 75.0 | 146.0 | 114.0 
GAlCIB o d tvi CS EUR 41.9 45.0| 16.0| 10.0 
Hungary........« «eee 1 d l 30.0 | 32.8] 54.4] 17.6 
Moravia................ 1858-59 69.4 | 67.0! 67.0} 12.0 


Palatinate of the Rhine} 1844-56 50.3 | 52.0} 62.0! 35.0 
Posen... CE E E E 1849-55 68.7 41.5 124.1 38.0 
Prussia.................] 1849-55 122.0 | 49.6 | 159.9] 46.4 
Prussia..........,......] 1869-72 183.0 | 69.0} 187.0 | 96.0 
Prussia Province.......| 1849-55 99.7 | 31.0 6| 33.3. 
Rhine Province........ 1849-55 02,0 | 27.7 | 108.0 | 84.5. 
SIleSid .. cioe roo ors 1849-55 152.0 | 58.5] 158 .91.2 
Transylvania........... j Mos l 86.0 | 118.21 78.6 | 35.6 
Westphalia ............ 1849-55 63.5 | 244| 80.2| 66.2 
Württemberg.......... 1846-60 96.7 | 11.9]118.5| 65.6 
Württemberg.......... 1878-74 163.0 | 120.0 | 180.0} 80.0: 


From the figures in the foregoing table it is found 
that in most countries the order of frequency of sui- 
cide, according to religions, is: Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Jews. It is, however, a striking fact that | 
the Jews vary more among themselves in dif- 
ferent countries than do Catholics from Protes- 
tants, who maintain a certain relative proportion 
with little variation. Morselli-is inclined to at- 
tribute these differences to the anthropological and 
social diversities observed among the Jews in vari- 
ouscountries. This issubstantiated by the fact that 
in Austria, where they are economically poor and 
socially isolated, the number of suicides per 1,000,- - 
000 Jews is only 20.7, and in Galicia only 10. On the 

other hand, in Baden and Bavaria, 

Compara- where socially and economically they 

tive Infre- are on a higher plane, the rate is as 

quency. high as 140, about seven times more 

frequent than in Austria; while in 

Posen, where their condition at the time these sta- 

tistics were taken was an intermediate one, the sui- 
cide rate was 38 per 1,000,000 Jews. 

Another important point observable from these 
figures is that the rate of suicide among Jews is 
greatly influenced by that among Gentiles in the 
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same country; and this is particularly true when 
comparison is made with the Protestants, and can 
best be seen by comparing the rates in Austria with 
those in Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden. In Austria 
the rates are low both among the general population 
and among the Jews. In Baden and Prussia, where 
it is higher among the Christians, it is higher among 
the Jews also. The same is evidently true of the 
various provinces of Austria and Prussia. 

It isa known fact that suicide is increasing in 
most of the European countries and in America. 
From the time when statistics were first collected to 
the present the increase has been very great, even 
in respect to countries differing in race, religion, and 
number of inhabitants. Morselli explains this in- 
crease as due to the effects of that “universal and 

complex influence to which we give 

Increase the name ‘civilization.’” In western 
in Modern Europe this increase is more pro- 


Times.  nounced amongthe Jews than among 
the Christian populations of the same 
countries. In Prussia the suicide rate from 1849 
to 1901 was as follows: 
1540-03» oobis uct t PATE OE 46.4 per 1,000,000 Jews. 
1909912, Less ee xXE ———— ceca’ 96.0 *' H 5 
1892-1901 | Jenessa UNDE mo moo 


This shows that in fifty years the rate increased 
more than sevenfold. When compared with the 
Christians in Prussia, it is found that Jews are de- 
cidedly more liable to self-destruction than non- 
Jews, as may be seen from the following figures per 
100,000 population: 


Suicide Rate. Suicide Rate. 


Year. Year. 
Non- - Non- " 
Jew Jews. Jews, | Jews 
C Loze 7 S i ——————— 

1890.......... 19 18 IS00,5 22455238 20 21 
189]. ese woes 21 29 LOOT Ect ole uw os 20 27 
1 io) eerste 21 23) 1688. Lenis da 19 29 
X803 eo puo eniti 2l 26 [8005 reo EA 19 20 
1891; costae 21 26 1900.......... 20 23 
1895.......... 19 21 TOON cosesy Eras 20 32 


While during the twelve years mentioned in the 
table the suicide rate has remained almost stationary 
among the non-Jewish population in Prussia, among 
the Jews it has increased from 18 to 32 per 100,000 
population. This increase applies to Jewesses also, 
and ina much higher degree than among the non- 
Jewish women. From 1892 to 1901 the annual av- 
erage of suicides per 100,000 women was: Jewesscs, 
12.41; Christian women, 8.11. This shows that while 
among the general population men commit suicide 
twice as often as women, Jews commit suicide 
nearly three times as often as Jewesses. Hoppe has 
called attention to the fact that the absence of al- 
coholism among the Jews reduces the rate of suicide 


when compared with that of non-Jews, while early - 


puberty increases the rate among Jewesses. 

The increase of suicide among the Jews is not con- 
fined to Prussia. In Bavaria, where, according to 
Morselli, the rate per 1,000,000 Jews was 105.9 in the 
period 1844-56, falling to 100.3 in 1857-66, and rising 
to 140.4 in 1865-67, it further increased to 185.6 
(among the Christians 128.3 only)in 1888-02. In 


Württemberg the rate was 142 during 1881-90 (P. 
Hanvillier, *Du Suicide," 1899, p. 65) as against 65 
in 1846-60. In Baden the rate, which was 87 in 
1852-60, increased to 210 in 1878-88. In Hungary, 
only 17.6 per 1,000,000 Jews committed suicide dur-- 
ing 1852-59, while in the period 1891-95 the rate in- 
creased to 54.7 (among the Christians if was much 
higher, 136.9). In Vienna, according to Bratessevic 
(* Die Selbstmorde in Wien Wührend der Jahre 1854- 
1894,” in “Statistische Monatsschrift” [1895], xxi. 
263), the rate was as follows: 280 in 1869; 234 in 
1880; 246 in 1890. 

In general it may be stated that suicide among 
the Jews inereased in western Europe during the 
second half of the nineteenth century to a much. 
greater extent than among the Christian population. 
Suicide due to drunkenness is very rare among the 
Jews, while among non-Jews about one-third of all 
suicides are directly or indirectly traceable to the 
abuse of alcoholic beverages. This indicates that 
self-destruction not due to alcoholism is nowadays 
even more frequent among Jews than among Chris- 
tians, and that these statistics do not represent the 
exact conditions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hugo Hoppe, Krankheiten wid Sterblichkeit 
bei Juden und Nichtjuden, Berlin, 1903; H. Morselli, Sui- 
cide, New York, 1882; A. Ruppin, Die Juden der Gegenwart, 
Berlin, 1904; H. Singer, Allgemeine und Specielle Krank- 
heitslehre der Juden, Leipsic, 1901; S. A. K. Straban, Suicide 
and Insanity, London, 1893. 


J. M. Fr. 

SUKKAH (“Tabernacle”): Treatise in the Mish- 
nah, the Tosefta, and both Talmudim, dealing 
chiefly with the regulations regarding the Feast 
of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 31-86; Num. xxix. 12 et 
seg.; Deut. xvi. 18-16). In most of the editions it 
is the sixth treatise in the mishnaic order Mo‘ed. 
It is divided into five chapters, containing fifty-three 
paragraphs iu all. The contents may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Ch. i.: Prescribed height of the Tabernacle; its 
walls; nature of the covering; and time of making 
the tent or booth (§ 1); circumstances rendering 
the booth unfit for use at the festival; material to 
be used for the covering and the walls; nature of 
the walls; distance between the walls and the cov- 
ering (S8 2-11). 

Ch. ii.: How the obligation of sleeping in the tent 
during the festival may be fulfilled (3 1); further 
details as to the nature of the tent ($$ 2-3); cases in 
which a person is released from the obligation of 
sleeping and eating in the booth (& 4); how theobli- 
gation of eating in the tent may be met, and how 
many meals must be eaten in the 
booth during the festival (8&8 5-7); 
women, slaves, and small children are 
released from all obligation regarding the tent; age 
at which children are subjected to the laws regard- 
ing the booth ($ 8); cases in which persons are re- 
leased from the obligation of remaining in the booth 
during rain ($ 9). 

Ch. iii.: The LuLas (comp. Lev. xxiii. 40; Neh. 
viii. 15), made of the palm-, myrtle-, and willow- 
branches, and the etrog (citron); the kinds of, 
branches thatare unfit (“ pasul”; 88 1-3); the num- 
ber of myrtle- and willow-branches necessary for the 
lulab ($ 4); the kind of etrog that is unfit (88 5-7); 
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material for binding the lulab (§ 8); passages of the 
Psalms during which the lulab must be waved on 
reciting “Hallel” (§ 9); recitation of the “Hallel” 
(85 10-11); while. the Temple was standing the 
lulab was carried within its walls on all the seven 
days of the feast, but outside on one day only: 
after the destruction of the Temple R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai decreed that in commemoration of: the 
former custom the lulab should be carried in the 
provinces on all the seven days (8 12); what must 
be done if the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles 
falls on a Sabbath (£8 13-15). 

Ch. iv.: Number of days on which the several 
ceremonies of Sukkot are observed (88 1-38, 8); man- 
ner of observing the regulation regarding the lulab 

(S4); manner of placing the willow- 

The branches around the altar, and the 
Ceremony processions around it; the recitations 
of Drawing during these processions, and the sen- 
the Water. tencesattheirclose;how this ceremony 
is observed on the Sabbath ($§ 5-7); 
the custom of pouring out water, andattendant cere- 
monies, and how observed on the Sabbath (S8 9-10). 

Ch. v.: Further details regarding the ceremonies 
of drawing and pouring water; manifestations of 
joy during the act, and the recitations with musical 
accompaniment (S& 1-4); how many times during 
the day the shofar was sounded in the Temple, and 
how many times on the Friday of the feast (§ 5); 
sacrifices offered at the Feast of Tabernacles; the 
divisions of priests taking part in them, and the dis- 
tribution among them of the sacriticial portions and 
the showbread (28 6-8). | 

The Tosefta to this treatise, which is divided into 
four chapters, contains many haggadic sentences, of 
which the following may be quoted here: * Every 
tribe of the people of Israel has produced a judge 
of the people and a prophet; Judah and Benjamin 
also anointed kings through their prophets” (i. 9). 
“Tf certain signs indicate the approach of troublous 
times or a crisis for men, the Jews have the greatest 
cause for anxiety, since they generally suffer most 

under them ? (ii. 6). Noteworthy in 
The  . the Tosefta are the descriptions of the 
Tosefta.  miraculous well which traveled with 
the Israelites in the desert (iii. 11), and 
of the splendid synagogue (basilica) in Alexandria 
(iv. 6), and the story of Miriam bat Bilga (the daugh- 
ter of a priest), who became a pagan and married a 
generalof the Greek kings. When the pagans en- 
tered the Temple, Miriam stepped to the altar and 
cried; “Lykos! Lykos! [— * Wolf! Wolf!”], you 
have devoured israel’s possessions, and you have 
not helped them in time of need " (iv. 28). 

Both Gemaras contain, aside from explanations 
of the various laws of the Mishnah, numerous 
stories and many interesting sentences. The fol- 
lowing may be quoted from the Babylonian Ge- 
mara: “The practise of philanthropy is better than 
many sacrifices” (49b). “Israel could not justify 

itself for its sins, if the sentences in 

The Jer. xviii. 6 and Bzek. xxxvi. 26, 
Gemaras. whichin à certain sense deny the free- 
dom of the will, had not in a way re- 

lieved it from responsibility for its acts" (52b). 
Noteworthy in the Palestinian Gemara is the story 


of the cause of ‘Trajan’s persecution of the Jews. 
A son was born to him.on the Jewish fast of the 
Ninth of Ab, and his daughter. died on Hanukkah, 
on which feast the Jewslighted candles. Hence, the 
Jews being suspected of having mourned over the 


birth of the prince and of having rejoiced over the 


death of the princess, Trajan persecuted them (55b). 
There is also à curious account of the enlargement of 


the well of Siloah, in the hope that the flow of water 
would increase. After the well was enlarged, how- 


ever, the water flowed less freely; and it was only 
after the aperture had been restored to its original 
size that the flow became as formerly (55d). 

W. B.. J. Z. L. 


SUKKOT, FEAST OF. See TABERNACLES, 


FEAST OF. 


SULAMITH: First Jewish monthly magazine- 


in the German language, its subtitle being “Eine 
Zeitschrift für Beförderung der Kultur und Humani- 


tät Unter der Jüdischen Nation.” The first volume. 


appeared in Leipsic, July, 1806, and was edited by 
David Frankel (d. in Dessau May 18, 1865) and Jo- 
seph Wolf. Subsequent volumes were edited by 
Frankel alone and published at Dessau, where he 
was director of the Jewish schools, or, as he signs 
himself, * Herzog]. Furst]. Anhalt. Direktor der Jüd. 
Schulen.” Six monthly numbers constituted.a vol- 
ume, and the dates of issue were as follows: vol. 
ii. 1807; second year, vol. i. 1808, vol. ii. 1809; 
third year, vol. i. (Cassel), 1810, vol. ii. (again Des- 
sau), 1811; fourth year, vol. i. 1812, vol. ii. 1815-16; 
fifth year, vol. i. 1817-18, vol. ii. 1818-19; sixth 
year, vol. i. 1819-21, vol. ii. 1822-24; seventh year, 
1824-33; eighth year, 1888-40. Vol. ix. of the new 
series appeared in 1846. 

The object of the *Sulamith" was to promote 
progress and Reform according to the views of Men- 
delssohn's German followers. It contained biogra- 
phies, historical sketches, sermons (by G. Salomon 
and others), poems, educational news, and belletristic, 
educational, and miscellaneous articles, all imbued 
with the spirit of progress. It contained.several 
Hebrew contributions also. David Friedländer, Ig- 
natz Jeiteles, Johlson, Lowisohn, and Richter were 
among its contributors. While much of its con- 
tents is now. obsolete, the remainder furnishes a 
considerable amount of material for contemporary 
Jewish biography and history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 291; Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. No. 5070. 
S. p. Wi. 


SULLAM, SARA COPIA (COPPIO): Italian 
poetess; born in Venice 1592; died there Adar 5 
(Feb. 14), 1641; eldest daughter of Simon and Re- 
becca Coppio. Her father was a man of culture, who 
enjoyed the respect of the community in which he 
dwelt. At his death, when Sara was not quite fifteen 
years old, she could read the Latin and the Greek 
classics, the Holy Scriptures, and Spanish literature, 
each inits original tongue, and she had already won 
local fame for her poems in Italian. To these attain- 
ments were added eharm of person, a voice of un- 
usual sweetness, musical ability, the gift of im- 
provisation, and such exquisite social graces that 
she became the leader of a salon. 


Suicide... 
- Sullam. 


PREE aa SF 


Sultansky 
Sulzberger 


. Leon of Modena dedicated to Sara his translation 
of Solomon Usque's Spanish drama “ Esther.” An 
epic poem bearing the same title, and written by the 
Genoese monk Ansaldo Ceba, was the cause of much 
trouble for her. The work aroused not only her ad- 
miration for but also her gratitude toward a non- 
Jewish author who glorified a Jewish heroine. This 
sentiment she communicated in writing to Ceba, 
who was filled with ambition to win his correspond- 
ent for the Church. An exchange of letters ensued 
(1618-32); but though Sara was persuaded to read the 
New Testament, she remained firm in her allegiance 
to Judaism. Ceba’s letters to Sara were published 
in 1623; but her answers were suppressed, probably 
at the bidding of the Inquisition. 

In 1621 a frequenter of her salon, the priest 
Baldassar Bonifaccio, accused her, in a pamphlet, 
of having denied the dogma of the immortality of 
the soul, a crime for which the Church decreed ex- 
treme penalties. Sara hastened to defend herself in 
a “manifesto,” dedicated to her father’s memory, 
the only one of her works published separately by 
her. This reply displays powers of sarcastic refuta- 
tion, and the clear, logical thinking for which Sara 
was noted. Several Italian poems of hers have been 
printed. 

Sara was married in 1614 to Jacob Sullam, a 
wealthy and well-educated Venetian. The epitaph 
upon her tomb is supposed to have been written by 
Leon of Modena. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. F. Rio, Les Quatre Martyrs, pp. 79 et 8eq., 
Paris, 1856; M. À. Levy, Sara. Copia, Sullam, in Jahrbuch 
für die Gesch. der Juden und des Judenthums, iil. 65 et seq.; 
Gratz, Gesch. x. 146-148; Geiger. J'üd. Zeit. vii. 178-188; 
Ernest David, Sara Copia Sullam, une Héroine J'uive 


aw XVIIe Siecle, Paris, 1877: Kayserling, Die Jüdischen 
Frauen, 1879, pp. 159-170; Nahida Remy, Das Jüdische 


Weib, n.d., pp. 170-184; Karpeles, Jewish Literature and 
Other Berain, 1895, pp. 124-128, H. & 
J. , 


SULTANSEY, MORDECAI: Karaitehakam; 
born at Lutzk in 1785; died at Eupatoria, in the 
Crimea, before 1878. He was one of the most prom- 
inent scholars of the Karaite sect during the nine- 
teenth century. He officiated as hakam of Lutzk 
(in succession to his father), and later at Eupatoria. 
He wrote a Hebrew grammar entitled “ Petah Tik- 
wah” (Kupatoria, 1857), and “Sefer Tetib Da‘at” 
(20. 1858), directed against rabbinical philosophy and 
Hasidic mysticism, and endeavoring to explain Bib- 
lical an gelology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 396; S. Van Straalen, Cat. 


Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 231, London, 1894. 
K. S. O. 


SULZBACHER, LOUIS: American jurist; 
born in the Rbenish Palatinate, Germany, May 10, 
1842. He was educated in Germany, but later emi- 
grated to the United States, and in 1900 was ap- 
pointed judge of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, 
which position he resigned in 1904. In the same 
year he was appointed judge of the Federal Court 
of the Western District of Indian Territory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5), 
p. 200. 
A. . F. T. H. 


SULZBERGER: American family which de- 
rived its name front the town of its origin, Sulz- 
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bürg, near Ratisbon, in the Bavarian Palatinate. 
The first known member of the family is Eliezer 
Sussmann Sulzberger, born about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. His great-grandson 
Ezra Judah Jacob Sulzberger was rabbi and 
shetadlan at Sulzbiirg in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and established there a charita- 
ble institution which still exists. He wrote an 
ethical will which is published in Dinard’s “Or 
Me'ir" (pp. 45-52); he died in 1762. Of his descend- 
ants, some have taken the name of Dayersdorfer 
and others of Lówenmaier; one of the latter was 
cantor of Sulzbürg, and diedin 1868. From a female 
member of this family is descended Dr. Kaufmann 
Kohler, president of the Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Most of the descendants are established 
in various towns of Baden (Eppingen, Grunbach, 
Bruchsal) and four of the branches have emigrated 
to the United States. "Theeldest of these is repre- 
sented by Ferdinand Sulzberger, head of the 
packing establishment of Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger, New York. Ofthe descendants of Mayer 
Sulzberger who settled in New York may be 
mentioned Solomon Sulzberger, president of 
Temple Beth-El, New York, and treasurer of the 
I. O. B. B., and his son Myron Sulzberger, fora 
time member of the assembly of New York. Leo- 
pold Sulzberger (d. 1881) emigrated to the United 
States in 1888 and was known in the Philadel- 
phia community for his piety. From him descended 
David Sulzberger of Philadelphia, communal 
worker, for a time secretary and a trustee of 
Gratz College, trustee of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, a visitor to the state peniten- 
tiaries for the eastern districts of Pennsylvania, but 
principally known for his work in behalf of the He- 
brew Educational Society of Philadelphia, whose 
honorary secretary he has been since 1876; Solomon. 
Lindauer Sulzberger of Chicago, chairman of the 
United Hebrew Charities of that city; and Cyrus 
L. Sulzberger. From Sarah, a daughter of Leo- 
pold Sulzberger, is descended Dr. Cyrus Adler. 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger: Born in Philadelphia. 
July 11, 1858. He went to New York in 1877 as 
bookkeeper for the firm of Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., 
of which he later became the head. He has taken 
part in various movements looking to the reform of 
New York municipal polities, and was in 1904 a. 
candidate on the Fusion ticket for president of the 
borough of Manhattan, New York, He was for 
many years treasurer of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties of that city, and is (1905) president of the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, Industrial 
Removal officer, and vice-president of the American 
Federation of Zionists. 

Abraham Sulzberger, who had been hazzan and. 
teacher in Heidelsheim, emigrated to America as a 
result of the uprisings of 1848; he was well known in 
the community of Philadelphia; and the establish- 
ment of the Jewish Hospital of that city, of which 
he became vice-president, was due to his suggestion. 
The most prominent member of the family is his son 
Mayer Sulzberger. 

Mayer Sulzberger: American judge and com- 
munal leader; born at Heidelsheim, Baden, June 22, 
1843. He went to Philadelphia with his parents in. 
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1848, and was educated at the Central High School 
of Philadelphia, and after graduating he studied 
law in the office of Moses A. Dropsie. In 1864 he 
was admitted to the bar, and attained eminence in 
the practise of his profession. He waselected judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas on the Republican 
ticket in 1895, and was reelected as a nominee of 


* Moreh Nebukim." After Leeser's death Sulzberger 
edited vol. xxvi. of “The Occident." He was one of 
the founders of the Young Men's Hebrew Associa- 
tion, which he served as president; and he has taken 
great interest in the Jewish Hospital of Philadel- 
phia, of which he has been vice-president since 1880. 
He has been from the beginning (in 1888) chair- 
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both parties in 1904, becoming the presiding judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas No. 2. 

Sulzberger has throughout his career shown great 
interest in Jewish affairs. While studying for the 
bar he taught at the Hebrew Education Society’s 
school. Fora time he was interested in the affairs 
of Maimonides College and was secretary of its 
board. He was closely associated with Isaac Leeser, 
and assisted that scholarin editing “The Occident,” 
contributing toita partial translation of Maimonides’ 
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man of the publication committee of the Jewish 
Publication Society of America; was one of the 
original trustees of the Baron de Hirsch fund; and 
has interested himself in the establishment of agri- 
cultural colonies at Woodbine, N. J., and in Con- 
necticut. 

Sulzberger has one of the best private libraries 
in America; it contained a very large number of 
Hebraica and Judaica, together with many other 
early Hebrew printed books (including no less than 
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forty-five INCUNABULA), and many manuscripts,. 


and these he presented to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Amer- 
ica, at whose reor- 
ganization he assisted 
and of which he is 
a life director. 
Sulzberger is a fin- 
ished orator, and has 
been chosen as the 
orator of the Jew- 
ish community upon 
several notable oc- 
casions. The honor- 
ary degree of doc- 
tor of laws has been 
conferred upon him 
by the Jefferson 
Medical College, of 
which he is now a 
trustee. 

A younger brother, Jacob Sulzberger, was 
known in Philadelphia literary circles for his verse 
and for his unusual knowledge of English literature. 


Mayer Sulzberger. 


SULZER, SALOMON: Austrian cantor and 
composer; born at Hohenems, Tyrol, March 380, 
1804; died at Vienna Jan. 17, 1890. His family, 
which prior to 1818 bore the name of Loewy, re- 
moved to Hohenems from 
Sulz in 1748. He was edu- 
cated for the cantorate, 
studying first under the 
cantors of Endingen (Swit- 
zerland) and  Carlsruhe, 
with whom he traveled ex- 
tensively, and later under 
Salomon Eichberg, cantor 
at Hohenems and Diissel- 
dorf. In 1820 Sulzer was 
appointed cantor at Hohen- 
ems, where he modernized 
the ritual, and introduced 
achoir. At the instance of 
Rabbi Mannheimer of Vien- 
na he was called to the 
Austrian capital as chief 
cantor in 1826. There he 
reorgauized the song serv- 
ice of the synagogue, re- 
taining the traditional 
chants and melodies, but 
harmonizing them in accord- 
ance with modern views. 

Sulzer's “Shir Ziyyon” 
(3 vols., Vienna, 1840-65) 
established models for the 
various sections of the mu- 
sical service—the recitative 
of the cantor, the choral of 
the choir, and the responses of the congregation— 
and it contained music for Sabbaths, festivals, wed- 
dings, and funerals which has been introduced into 
nearly all the synagogues of the world. In the 
compilation of this work he was assisted by some of 
the best musical composers of Vienna. Sulzer pub- 
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Salomon Sulzer. 
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lished also a small volume of songs for the Sabbath- 


school, entitled * Duda'im "; and a number of sepa- ` 


rate compositions, both secular and sacred. His re- 
sponses are tuneful, and though more melodious 
than the choral chant of the Catholic Church, show 
a strong resemblance to it. In all his compositions 
strict attention is paid to the Hebrew text; and a 
scrupulous adherence to syntactic construction is 
observed throughout. The collection “Zwanzig Ge- 
singe für den Israelitischen Gottesdienst " (Vienna, 
1892) was printed posthumously. In his “ Denk- 
schrift an die Wiener Cultusgemeinde " he sums up 
his ideas on the profession of cantor. Sulzer, who 
was widely famed as^a singer and as an interpreter 
of Schubert, was a professor at the imperial con- 
servatorium of Vienna, a knight of the Order of 
Francis Joseph I., and a maestro of the Reale Ac- 
cademia di St. Cecilia in Rome. Universally recog- 
nized as the regenerator of synagogal music, he has 
been called the * father of the modern cantorate." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Graetz, Hist. v. 581; Tünzer, Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Hohenems, 19083; A. Friedman, Der Synagogale 
Gesang, Berlin, 1904; Josef Singer, Entwickelung des SYNA- 
gogengesanges : Gedenkblitter an Salomon Sulzer, Vienna, 
1882; Alois Kaiser, Salomon Sulzer, in Report of Society of 
American Cantors, New York, 1904; idem, Sulzer's Music, 
in Year-Book of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, 1904. 

S. À. Kar. 


SUMMONS (ov, NNN spp): Writ, proc- 
ess, or order sent by the court messenger (“sheluha 
di-rabbanan,” or “sheluah 
bet din”), and command- 
ing a defendant to appear 
before the bet din. Raba, 
as dayyan, frequently in- 
dorsed such a document 
(Git. 88a, and Rashi ad loc.). 
Disobedience of & summons 
is treated as contempt of 
court. In villages, where 
the people are often absent 
from their homes, the proc- 
ess-server must try at least 
three times to find the de- 
fendant and personally hand 
him the summons for the 
trialto be held on the first 
or second Monday or the 
intervening Thursday, these 
being the regular court days 
(B. K. 118a). Should the 
. messenger fail to find him, 
he may leave the notice with 
the defendant's wife or with 
one of his neighbors. If 
the defendant does not put 
in an appearance after three 
court days have passed, the 
bet din will declare him in 
contempt (“niddui”), and 
he must apologize to the 
court within thirty days, when the niddui will be 
quashed; otherwise he is excommunicated, and the 
bet din will issue a “ petihah,” or preliminary order, 
of which the following is an example: 


" Before us, a tribunal of three sitting as a unit, there came 
N. N. and produced a promissory document of N. N. for the 
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; sum of à: - - And we have duly summoned him and appointed.a . 
day fon him to come and defend the action ; and we have waited 
for him Monday, Thursday, and Monday, but he has failed to put 
inan appearance. We have therefore declared him in contempt 
for thirty days. And now we issue this petihah and will allow 
him another thirty days and in addition thirty days more, at the - 
expiration of which time if he still fails to come, we Will issue 
an 'adrakta? [final judgment] to sell his property for the bene- 
fit of the creditor. Done in our presence, on [date]... at 
tptace}... [Signed by three dayyanim]." 

This form, probably of the ninth century, in the 
Aramaic language, is copied by Isaac b. Abba Mari 
of Marseilles in his “Sefer ha-‘Ittur.” Judah b. 
Barzillai of Barcelona (11th cent.) had in his collec- 
tion a long document in Hebrew as a substitute for 
the Aramaic form (“Sefer ha-Shetarot,” ed. Mekize 
Nirdamim, p. 8, Berlin, 1898). 

The three terms of thirty days each are respect- 
ively granted for the following reasons: (1) to allow 
the defendant time to borrow money; (9) if he is 
unable to borrow, to enable him to dispose of his 
property; and (3) to allow the purchaser time to 
pay for the property (B. K. 112b). 

A change of venue does not affect the summons. 
A woman who was cited to appear before the court 
of Amemar in Nehardea was compelled to follow 
the court to Mabuza (R. H. 81b). The defendant 
may plead that he wishes to be tried beforea higher 
tribunal (“bet din ha-gadol?), but not after the peti- 
hah has been issued by the lower court (D. K. 112b). 

Thesummons may nof be served on a Friday, when 
people are busy preparing for Sabbath, nor may it 
call for an appearance during the month of Nisan or 
of Tishri, when the people are celebrating the holy 
days. If the defendant appears and offers ample 
excuse for not being able to attend the trial on the 
days appointed, the bet din may adjourn the case. 

When the defendantis a distinguished woman who 
would regard her attendance in court as a disgrace 
to her, or when a learned man is sued by one of the 
common people (* am ha-arez "), the bet din is em- 
. powered to send notaries to interrogate the defendant 
at home, and to waive personal appearance in court. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Sanhedrin, xxv. 5-11; 

Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, ii. 124. 

Ww. B. J. D. E. 

SUMPTUARY LAWS: Laws that restrict in- 
dividual expenditures as to food, clothing, etc. In 
the Mishnah several expensive customs areabolished 
by reason of evil times which had come over Israel 
(Sotah ix. 9): * During the war of Vespasian the use 
of crowns by bridegrooms and the beating of the 
drum [at weddings] were forbidden; during the war 
of Titus the crowns of brides, ete., were forbidden ; 
during the last war [the revolt of Bar Kokba] it was 
ordered that the bride should not be carried through 
the city ina palanquin [hung with curtains]; but 
our masters [supposed to mean R. Judah, the patri- 
arch, and his school] permitted her to do so." In 
the Gemara (ib. 49b) one teacher claims that the 
bridegroom's crown is forbidden only when made 
in the old fashion of rock salt and brimstone; but 
he permits a wreath of myrtles and roses. Another 
forbids even such a wreath, but allows one made of 
canes and reeds. A third teacher forbids even this. 
The bride’s crown is explained as having been a 
golden image of a city wall. The use of the palan- 
quin in which the bride was conveyed to and from 
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the. wedding -is said to bave been reintroduced from 
motives of modesty, to guard against the gaze of 
the crowd. 

The preceding section of the Mishnah has a wider’ 
bearing: “R. Simeon ben Gamaliel on the authority 
of R. Joshua says: ‘Since the day when the Temple 
fell into ruins there has not been a day without its 
calamity. The dew no longer comes down for a 
blessing; the taste of the fruitsis gone.’” Not here 
only, but in many other passages of the Mishnah 
and the Gemara, the view is expressed that, with 
the Temple in ruins, there should be to the Israelite 
no unmixed enjoyment; hence no display in rai- 
ment, in food, or in drink, Although this is not a 
sumptuary law, it represents a tendency stronger: 
than law. "E 

The change in burial customs in Mishnaic and 
Talmudic times—from the elaborate processions and 
costly scaffoldings and hangings, cerements, and. 
coffins which had been the custom since early Bib- 
lical times—is treated in Jew. Eweovc. iii. 436a, 9.9. . 
BuRIAL, where the most important reference is that 
to Yer. M. K. 32b. Here may be added what is 
said in a baraita (M. K. 27a): “Formerly they 
brought the [bodies of the] rich to the house of 
mourning in nettings of silver and gold, but those 
of the poor in baskets of wickerwork; thus the poor 
were put to shame. Accordingly the rule [*tak- 
kanah ”] was made that every one should bring [his 
corpse?] in a basket of wickerwork.” Again: 
* Formerly [at funerals], in serving drink white glass 
was used in the houses of the rich, and colored 
[dark] glass in the houses of the poor, which shamed 
the poor. The rule was therefore made that drink 
should be served everywhere in dark glass. For- 
merly they were accustomed to lay bare the faces of 
the rich, but cover the faces of the poor, because 
the latter looked blackish from scanty nourishment ; 
so the rule was made to cover the faces of all 
corpses.” In other words, the customs were changed 
in all cases to those which of necessity prevailed 
among the poor. 

In the later Middle Ages sumptuary laws were 
often made by. the Rabbis or by the communal au- 
thorities of cities or districts ;and sometimes they were 
imposed on the Jews of this or that country by the 
king or other ruler, who begrudged them the pleas- 
ure of seeing their wives and daughters in rich attire. 
Israel Abrahams, in his “Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages,” gives examples of sumptuary laws proceeding 
from the latter as well as from the former source; 
c.g., on p. 144, a decree by the Jewish community 
of Forli limiting the number of guests at a wedding 
ora“ berit milah”; p. 145, a limitation of the weight 
of silver goblets; p. 181, a limitation in Italy on the 
number of finger-rings; p. 277, a reproof by the 
King of Castile concerning the rich dresses of the 
Jewesses; p. 291, reproofs by Italian rabbis relating 
to the rich attire of the men, even on the Sabbath; 
pp. 2-4 and 295, regulations, also in Italy, against 
jewelry and pearls, worn both by men and by 
women. Regulations like those of the baraita were 
sometimes made to lessen the gulf between the rich 
and the poor, but oftener to disarm the ill-will of 
the Gentile oppressor. | 


W. B. L. N. D. 
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SUN (Hebrew, “shemesh,” and, poetically, “ham- 
mah” [= “heat”] and “heres ”).—Biblical Data: 
The conceptions of the Hebrews with regard to phys- 
ical phenomena were those that obtained among 
their neighbors, the sun being considered as a 
torch or light (“ma’or”) suspended in the firma- 
ment (Gen. i. 16). It was created on the fourth day 
together with the moon, the two constituting the 
great lights; and as the larger of them, the sun was 
given dominion over the day (20.; Ps. cxxxvi. 2). 
The sun had a habitation (Hab. iii. [A. V. ii.] 11), 
a tent (Ps. xix. 5), a bridal chamber, as it were (Ps. 
xix. 6), from which it came forth (* yaza,” “zarah,” 
Gen. xix. 28; Nah. iii. 17; Ex. xxii. 2; Eccl. i. 5) 
and to which it returned (*bo," Gen. xv. 12, 17; 
xxviii. 11; Ex. xxii. 25; Josh. x. 27; comp. Eccl. i. 
5); hence the East is known as “ Mizrah" (Josh. 
xiii. 5; Judges xxi. 19; I Kings x. 33), and the West 
as “ Mabo” (Josh. i. 4, xxiii, 4), while the phrase 

“from the rising [going forth] of the 

Early Con- sun unto the going down [coming 

ceptions back] of the same," designates the 

of It. whole extent of the earth (Ps. exiii. 

3; Mal. i., xi.; Isa. xlv. 6, where the 

term * ma'arab," which etymologically means “ go- 

ing back,” is used to denote the “setting.” “Un- 

der the sun” is another idiomatic phrase to con- 

note the earth: it is a favorite expression of the 

author of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 8, 9, 14; ii. 11, 17 
et seq.). 

As in the latitudes in which the Hebrews lived 
the variations in the daily course of the sun are in- 
significant for practical purposes, the phrase “the 
time the sun is hot" (1 Sam. xi. 9; Neh. vii. 3) de- 
notes a definite portion of the day, from noon to 
four in the afternoon, after which, the heat decreas- 
ing, the sun draws nearer the hour of its “coming 
back” (A. V. “going down”), which it was sup- 
posed to know (Ps. civ. 19). The sun is subject to 
God's will: were He to so order, it would cease 
to shine (Job ix. 7) God orders its course (Ps. 
Ixxiv. 16). The sunis benevolent (II Sam. xxiii. 4): 
it brings forth the fruits of the earth (Deut. xxxiii. 
14). The light is sweet; and it is delightful for 
the eyes to behold the sun (Eccl. xi. 7) But at 
times the great luminary produces evil: it scorches 
and consumes (Ps. cxxi. 6; Isa. xlix. 10; Jonah iv. 
8; Ecclus. [Sirach] xliii. 3, 4); for from its heat 
"there is nothing hid" (Ps. xix. 7). lt has power 
(Judges v. 31), which explains why the lovers of 
Yawa are likened to the sun rising in its might. 
Sunstroke was dreaded (comp. Ps. exxi. 6). 

The sun is used as a simile of lasting fame (2d. 
lxxii. 17). Theenduring nature of David's dynasty 

is expressed by the statement that his 

Used as a throne shall be before Yuwn as the 
Simile. sun (7b. xxxix. 88 [A. V. 36]). The 
sun is used also asa symbol of victory 

-~ and might (Ynwnis *asunanda shield”; zb. Ixxxiv. 
12 [11]. Like the dawn, which has wings (275. 
cxxxix. 9) and eyelids (Job iii. 9, xli. 10), the sun is 
credited with wings on which it, as the sun of right- 
eousness, shall carry healing (Mal. iii. 20 [A. V. iv. 
2]. The sun is an emblem of beauty also (Cant. vi. 
11); it typifies the progress of a good man toward 
perfection (Prov. iv. 18); and as the great luminary 
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(Ecclus. [Sirach] xvii. 31) it is the adornment of the 
heavens (tb. xxvi. 16). | 

In the apocalyptic descriptions of the end of time, . 
the sun’s darkening at rising is accentuated as one 
of the tokens of impending judgment (Isa. xiii. 10). 
At noonday the sun will set (20. 1x. 2; Jer. xv. 9; 
Amos viii. 9; Mic. iii. 6). On the other hand, in the 
Day or THE LonD the sun will shine seven times 
more brightly than usual (Isa. xxx. 26); indeed, 
Israel’s sun will no more go down, as God Himself 
will be an everlasting light (25. 1x. 19-20). 

The Bible records two occurrences in which the 
regularity of the sun’s daily progress was appar- 
ently suspended. (1) It is reported that at Joshua’s 
command the sun stood still (Josh. x. 12-14; Ecclus. 
[Sirach] xlvi. 5). This episode is based on an old 
lay from the “Sefer ha-Yashar," the poetic fragment 
quoted being, as in all similar cases, older than the 

prose narrative. Some obscure myth- 


Sun- ological reference underlies the in- 
Miracles. cident, in which poetic-mythological 


conceptions and descriptions are rep- 
resented as actual happenings. The attempt to 
read into the Hebrew some natural phenomenon—an 
eclipse or an extraordinary degree and intensity of 
solar refraction—is preposterous. 

(2) In connection with the illness of HEZEKIAH 
(II Kings xx. 8-11; Isa. xxxviii. 7; II Chron. xxxii. 
24, 31) the sign of assured convalescence is the 
retrogression of the shadow (the sun) ten steps on 
the DrAL. It has been suggested either that this 
incident is based on a solar eclipse or that the move- 
ment of the shadow was purely an optical illusion. 
However, the whole episode may beone of the many 
"miracles? serving to embellish the life of the 
prophet Isaiah, in imitation of the method applied 
in the biographies of ELIJAH and ELISHA. 

That the Hebrews worshiped the sun, in adap- 
tation of non-Hebrew, Canaanitish, or Babylonian 
custom, may be admitted on the evidence of such 
ancient names of localities as Deth-shemesh, En- 
shemesh, Mount Heres, and Kir-heres (but see 
Cheyne, “Encyc. Bibl." s.v. “Sun ”). A common 
act of ADORATION was throwing a kiss with the 
hand (Job xxxi. 26-28). Idolatrous solar-worship 
was prohibited (Deut. iv. 19), the penalty therefor 
being lapidation at the city gates (čb. xvii. 2-5). 
Disregard of this law (which, however, probably was 
as yet non-existent; see DEUTERONOMY) is reported 
more especially of MaNassEH, who had erected in 
the Temple altars in honor of the heavenly hosts (II 
Kings xxi. 9-5, xxiii. 12). Other altars, on roofs, 
were removed by Josrau (tb. xxiii. 12; comp. Jer. 
xix. 18; Zeph. i. 5), as were horses dedicated to the 
sun by the kings of Judah, and sun-chariots sta- 
tioned at the western entrance to the Temple. 
These horses and chariots point to Assyro-Babylo- 
nian prototypes (Schrader, * K. A. T." 8d ed., p. 870), 
as the act of sun-worship described in Ezek. viii. 
16, 17 (Gunkel, *Schópfung und Chaos in Urzeit 
und Endzeit," p. 141), is generally held to be in imi- 
tation of a Persian custom. In Enoch, Ixxii. 5, 37; 
Ixxv. 4, and in the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, vi. 
(see Gunkel, Lc. p. 141), mention is made of the 
solar chariot. With great plausibility Isa. xxiv. 
27, where judgment is pronounced against the 
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sun, which will be “ashamed” (tb. xxiv. 23), is ex- 
plained as referring to idolatrous worship of the sun 
(but see end of verse). E. G. H. 

In Rabbinical Literature: 'The more usual 
word for *sun" in rabbinical literature is ^ham- 
mah,” though “shemesh” occurs also. Thesun and 


the moon were created on the 28th of Elul (Pirke . 


R. El viii.; Midr. ha-Gadol, ed. Schechter, p. 37). 
Originally the sun and the moon were of equal mag- 
nitude; but jealousy induced dissensions between 
them, each claiming to be greater 
than the other. "This necessitated the 
reduction in size of one of them; and 
the moon was assigned the inferior 
rank (2b. vi). The moon was thus degraded be- 
cause it had unlawfully intruded into the sun's do- 
main. This account is based on the phenomenon 
that the moon is sometimes visible while the sun is 
still above the horizon (Gen. R. vi. 8, 7. God sub- 
Sequently regretted having degraded the moon, 
whose fault was virtually His, He having ordered 
the world. He therefore pleaded that an expiatory 
sacrifice be offered in His behalf toatone for His in- 
justice to the moon (25.). By way of compensation 
the moon was given the splendid retinue of the 
Stars. Sun and moon are, as it were, the king's 
two prefects, one choosing the administration of the 
restricted city, the other that of the larger province. 
To reward the modest choice of the former, the 
king appoints for it an official suite (20. vi. 4). 
Originally the sun was designated Jacob's tutelary 
luminary; but later God assigned it to Esau, the 
moon being setover Jacob. "This did not please the 
latter (see * Yalkut Hadash,” ed. Warsaw, 1879, p. 


Sun and 
Moon. 


181), he failing to understand that the sun, though’ 


the larger light, ruled over the day only, while the 
moon, though the smaller, exercised control over 
both day and night. Esau’s luminary indicated 
that he had a share in this world alone, while that 
-set over Jacob assured him of a part both in this 
world and in the world to come. For this reason 
Jàcob reckons by the lunar calendar (Gen. R. vi. 3). 
. It was the intention in the beginning that the sun 
alone should furnish light to the earth; but God, 
foreseeing the idolatrous worship which would be 
paid to the heavenly bodies, decided that it would 
be better to have two large celestial lights, reason- 
ing that if there was only one the danger of that 
one being deified would be greatly increased (ib. vi. 
1; see also the * yozer? for Sabbath, “ He called the 
sun, and it gave forth light," etc.). 

God placed the sun in the second firmament be- 
cause if He had placed it in the one nearest the earth 
which is visible to terrestrial eyes, all would have 
been consumed by its heat (Midr. Teh. xix. 18; 
Pesik. xxix. 186a). Indeed, the sun was in a sort 

of cover or bag (ib. 186b [see note by 

Cover of Buber]; Tan., Tezaw weh [ed. Buber, 

the Sun. p. 98 and note]; Midr. Teh. Ze. [ed. 

Buber, p. 168 and note]. In the 
“future time” God will bring forth the sun from 
this cover, and the wicked will be consumed by its 
terrible heat; hence in that time there will.be no 
Gehenna (Ned. 8b; Midr. Teh. xix. 18). But while 
utterly annihilating the evil-doers, the sun will heal 
the righteous of all ills, and be for them a glorious 
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ornament (20.). According to R. Jonathan, the sun 
moves like the sail of a ship, or like a ship with 
365 ropes (equivalent to the number of days in the 
solar year), or like a ship hailing from Alexandria, 
which has 354 ropes (corresponding to the number 
of days in the lunar year). The moon covers in two 
and one-half days the distance made by the sun 
in thirty days (Midr. Teh. l.c.) The sun and the 
moon are loath to set out on their journeys. They 
are compelled to cover their eyes before the upper 
light. God, therefore, has to light up their paths 
before them (see Ps. Ixxxix. 16), The same thing 
happens at their setting, when God has to show them 
the way by means of torches, arrows, and lightning 
(5.). They are ashamed to come forth on account 
of the worship paid them by idolaters. 

But the sun sings in honor of God while pursu- 
ing its course. This appears from the verse Mal. i. 
11 in connection with Josh. x. 12 (Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
xix. 11; Tan., Ahare Mot, ed. Buber, p. 14). Con- 
trary to the opinion that the sun hesitates to rise in 
the morning and to run its course, the conclusion is 
drawn from Ps. xix. 5-6 that the day-star performs 
its joyous task voluntarily. 

The sun ascends by means of 366 steps, and de- 
scends by 188 in the east and 1883 in the west. "There 
are 366 windows in the firmament, through which 
the sun successively emerges and retires. These 
windows are arranged so as to regulate the sun’s 

movements with a view to their con- 
The Days cordance with the “tekufot,” Nisan, 
of the Sun. Tammuz, and Tebet. The sun bows 

down before God and declares its obe- 
dience to His commands (Pirke R. El. vi.) Three 
letters of God's name are written on the sun's heart; 
and angels lead it—one set by day, and another 
by night (25). The sun rides in a chariot (2d.). 
When looking downward its face and horns are of 
fire; when turned upward, of hail. If the sun did 
not periodically change its face, so that heat and 
cold alternate, the earth would perish (20.). 

According to rabbinical interpretation, Joshua did 
not really command the sun to *stand still" but to 
“be still” (Josh. x. 19). At first the sun refused to 
obey Joshua, urging that as it had been created on 
the fourth day, while man had not been fashioned 
till the sixth, it was the superior, and was not called 
upon to take orders from an inferior. Thereupon 
Joshua reminded the sun that it had acknowledged 
its position asa slave by its obeisance paid to Jo- 
seph, while even earlier Abraham had been hailed as 
the owner of all that is in heaven (Gen. xiv. 19, the 
word * possessor" being applied to Abraham, not to 
God) Still the sun desired to be assured that even 
after its silence God's praise would be sung; and it 
was only when Joshua had promised that he him- 
self would sing His praise that the sun acquiesced 
(Gen. R. vi, end, Ixxxiv. 11). According to the 
eabalists, the sun stood still also at the command of 
Moses and of Nicodemus the son of Gorion (see 
* Yalkut Hadash,” p. 102, 8 16). 

The sun and the moon would not rise when Korah 
was disputing with Moses. They would not con- 
sent to givelight to the earth until they were as- 
sured that justice would be done to the son of Am- 
ram (comp. Hab. iii. 11; Ned. 39b; Sanh. 110a). 
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The .solarcycle (* mahzor") comprehended twenty- 
eight years (as against the lunar cycle of nineteen 
years) He who beheld the sun at the beginning 

of the cycle pronounced the blessing 
The Solar commemorating God's creative power 
Cycle. (Ber. 59b; but it seems more likely 
that the reference is to the sight of the 
sun after cloudy days; see Yer. Ber. ix. 18d). The 
sun is used in illustrations of the impossibility of 
beholding God (Hul. 60a). The expression "seeing 
the sun” is equivalent to “being seen by the sun”; 
i.e., “to exist ” (Ned. 80b; B. B. 82a). 

“ Shemesh ” or “shimsha” is used in a particular 
sense in such phrases as “shimsho shel zaddik” 
(the sun of the righteous), meaning "life." “The 
Almighty never permits the sun of one righteous 
man to set without causing that of another equally 
righteous to arise and shine forth” (Gen. R. lviii. 1, 
in reference to the birth of Rabbi on the day on 
which R. Akiba died). “Shimsha” is used also to 
denote the “righteous” (Gen. R. Ixviii.). 

G. H. 


The rotation of the sun causes the emission of 
beams and rays, as dust is produced by sawing 
wood. Save for the noise of the multitudes in the 
towns, the sound which the sun makes in its rota- 
tion might be heard (Yoma 20b) The saying “A 
cloudy day is all sun” is based on the fact that the 
sun's rays pierce through the thickest cloud. "The 
humidity of the sun is worse than its heat; and the 
dazzling sunlight breaking through openings in 
the clouds is harder to bear than the uncovered 
sun (Yoma 28b) There is a difference of opinion 
in the Talmud as to the color of the sun. One 
authority says its natural color is red, as is seen at 
sunrise and sunset, yet it appears white during 
the day on account of the dazzle of its 
rays. Another says the sun isactually 
white, but that it appears red in the 
morning, when it passes through and 
reflects the red roses in the Garden of Eden, and also 
toward evening, when it passes through and reflects 
the fire of Gehinnom (B. B. 84a). 

The Talmud adduces the healing efficacy of the 
sunlight from the verse “But unto you . . . shall 
the sun of righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings” (Mal. iii. 20 (A. V. iv. 2]; Ned. 8b). Abra- 
ham possessed a precious stone which healed the 


sick: and when he died God set it in the sphere of 
the sun (D. D. 16b; Yals., Mal. 992). Sunshine on 


Sabbath is comfortable and welcome to the poor 
(Ta'an. 8b). Sunshine helps the growth of plants. 
A plant called “ ‘adane ” or “ ‘arane,” growing in the 
marshes, turns its leaves toward the sun and closes 
them at nightfall (Shab. 35b, and Rashi «d /oc.). 
Adam when he first beheld the approach of eve- 
ning thought the world was being destroyed for his 
sin; and hesat up all night bewailing his misfor- 


Color and 
Efficacy. 


tune. Eve sat opposite him, crying, till the dawn 
appeared. When he realized that the night was a 


law of nature he offered a sacrifice to God (‘Ab. 
Zarah 8a). 

Each of the seven planets successively predomi- 
nates during one hour of the day and one of the 
night, and exercises an important influence upon 
the person born in that hour. The one born during 


. 59b). 


the hour of the sun's ascendency will be of fair 
complexion, independent, and frank; and if he at- 
tempts to steal he will not succeed. Mercury is the 
secretary of the sun; consequently, one who is born 
during its hour will be brightand wise (Shab. 156a). 

An eclipse of the sun is an evil sign for the Gen- 
tiles, and one of the moon augurs evil for the Jews; 
for the Gentiles reckon by the cycle of the former 
and the Jews by that of the latter. When the 
eclipse occurs in the eastern horizon, 
it forecasts the coming of evil to the 
inhabitants of the East; if in the west- 
ern, it betokens ill to those of the West; while if it 
occurs in the zenith it threatens the entire world. 
When the color of the eclipse is red it betokens 
war; when gray, famine; when changing from red 
to gray, both war and famine. When the eclipse 
occurs in the beginning of the day or of the night it 
signifies that the evil will come soon; if late in the 
day or night, that it will arrive tardily. In either 
case the Jews who are true to their faith need not 
worry about these premonitions, inasmuch as the 
prophet has said: “Be not dismayed at the signs of 
heaven; for the heathen are dismayed at them” (Jer. 
x, 9; Suk. 292). 

The sun and the moon are employed as symbols 
in the Cabala. Generally, the sun is masculine and 
represents the principal or independent—technic- 
ally it isthe * giver” (* mashpia' "); Abraham is the 

sun; so is Samuel, because he was indc- 

Symbols. pendent, accepting no gift or fee from 

any one (I Sam. xii. 3). The moon is 
feminine, and represents the secondary or dependent 
—technically the “receiver” (“mekabbel”). Thus 
the sun means the father; the moon, the mother. 
Moses and Aaron; the rich man and the poor man; 
the Torah and the Talmud; Rabbi and Rabina (or 
R. Ashi), are respectively the sun and the moon 
(Heilprin, “‘Erke ha-Kinnuyim," s.v. pyn). Sam- 
son’s name denotes “sun,” as he, likewise, was in- 
dependent. The initial letters of the names Samuel, 


Eclipses. 


Moses, and Samson spell *shemesh" (= “sun ”), 


The Messiah is the sun: “ And his throne as the sun. 
before me” (Ps. 1xxxix. 36). 
J. J. D. E. 
SUN, BLESSING OF THE: Formula of ben- 
ediction recited on the day when the sun enters upon 
a new cycle, which occurs on the first Wednesday 
of Nisan every twenty-eight years. The present | 


Cycle commenced on the 5th of Nisan, 5657 — April 


7, 1897. According to Abaye, the cycle commences . 
with the vernal equinox at the expiration of Tues- 
day (sunset) and the beginning of Wednesday eve 
when the planet Saturn is in the ascendency (Ber. 
This is calculated by the calendar of Samuel 
Yarhina’ah, which allots to the solar year 365} days, 
and asserts that each of the seven planets rules over 
one hour of the day in the following sequence: Sat- 
urn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury, and 
the moon. Consequently the first planet, Saturn, 
is 74 hours advanced at the beginning of the sum- 
mer solstice, and 30 hours (14 days) at the turn of 
the year, or 5 days in 4 years, at the end of which 
this planet again takes its place at the beginning of 
the eve of the vernal (Nisan) equinox. "This period 
is called “mahzor katan" (short cycle). A space of 
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five days follows every such cycle, so that the second 
cycle begins on Monday, the third on Saturday, the 
fourth on Thursday, the fifth on Tuesday, the sixth 
on Sunday, and the seventh on Friday. Seven short 
cycles complete a “mahzor gadol,” or long cycle, of 


twenty-eight years; then Saturn returns to its ori gi- 


nal position at the first hour of Wednesday eve, and 
à new cycle begins (20. ; Rashi ad loc.). 

The ceremony of blessing the sun is held to com- 
memorate the birth of that luminary on Wednesday 
eve of the Creation, which it is claimed was the 
exact time when the planets, including the sun and 
the moon and beginning with Saturn, were for the 
first time set in motion in the firmament by the AI- 
mighty. This calculation became obsolete after the 
adoption of R. Adda’s calendar, which makes the 
solar year about five minutes less (see CALENDAR), 
thus upsetting the theory of the coincidence of 
the Nisan equinox with Saturn at the beginning of 
Wednesday eve every twenty-eight years. Never- 
theless the ritual was still maintained, the celebra- 
tion being fixed for the first Wednesday in Nisan, 
which necessarily rendered the date irregular, some- 
times as many as sixteen days past the equinox. 
The ceremony originally began after sunrise, al- 
though most of the congregations in modern times 
commence itafter the morning prayer, when the sun 
is about 90° above the eastern horizon. 

The blessing begins with a few appropriate verses: 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 12, Ixxii. 5, Ixxv. 2; Mal. iii, 20; Ps, 
xcvii. 6; and Ps. exlviii.in full. Then the benedic- 
tion of the Talmud, * Praised be the Lord our God, 
Maker of the genesis of Creation," is recited, being 
followed by Ps. xix. and exxi. Then are inserted 
the reference of Abaye in Berakot and the baraita 
of R. Hananiah b. 'Akashyah (end of Makkot), 
" Kaddish di-Rabbanan." The blessing ends with 
the following prayer: 

‘* May it please Thee, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, 
as Thou hast given us life and sustenance and hast permitted us 


. to reach and celebrate this event, so mayest Thou prolong our 


life and sustenance and make us worthy again to render the 
.. blessing on the return of this cycle, which may reach us in glad- 
ness in the sight of Thy city rebuilt and in the enjoyment of 
Thy service; that we may be privileged to see the face of Thy 
Messiah; and that the prophecy may be fulfilled [citing Isa. 
Xxx. 26]." 


The blessing is concluded with *'Alenu? and 


“Kaddish Yatom.” An account of the celebration of 


1869, in which was included dancing by the children, 


is given in “Or ha-Hammah" (p. b). The blessing 
of tue sun Was celebrated by the Jews in Wew York 


city in 1897 in Tompkins square. The completion 
of the cycle will occur during the twentieth century 
on April 1, 1925; March 18, 1953; and April8, 1981. 
Compare New Moon, BLESSING or THE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Meldola, Boker Yizrah, Leghorn, 1785; 
Jekuthiel Aryeh Gershon, Sha‘are_Mizrah, Cracow, 1896: 
Solomon (Zalinon) Segner, Or ha-~-Hammah, Munkacs, 1897 ; 
La Benedizione dei Sole, in ll Vessillo Israetitien (1897), 
xlv. 78-76 ; Lunez, Luah Erez Y israel, 5657 (= 1897), p. 2. 
W. B. J. D. E. 
SUN, RISING AND SETTING OF THE: 
In order to fix the beginning and ending of the 
Sabbath-day and festivals and to determine the pre- 
cise hour for certain religious observances it becomes 
necessary to know the exact times of the rising and 
the setting of the sun. According to the strict 


interpretation of the Mosaic law, every day be- 
gins with sunrise and ends with sunset (Ibn Ezra, 
commentary on Ex. xviii. 14). This confirms 
the opinion of R. Jose that twilight is like the 
twinkling of the eye, that is to say, with sunset 
day immediately changes to night (Shab. 30a). 
The Hebrew term “‘alot ha-shahar” (the rising 
of the morning) denotes the period immediately 
before sunrise (comp. Gen. xix. 15, 28). “ "Af'appe 
shahar " (the brows of the morning) is the poetic ex- 
pression for the “dawning of the day " (Job iii. 9). 
The morning star is called “barkai” (Yoma iii. 1) 
and "ayyelet ha-shahar” (Yer. Ber. i. 1). *Neshef? 
(Isa. xxi. 4) denotes either dawn or twilight (Ber. 
3b). “Boker” is the beginning of the day; and 
“‘ereb” is the beginning of the night. “Ben ha- 
‘arbayim ” (Ex. xii. 6) is interpreted by the Rabbis 
as meaning the late afternoon, when the sun declines 
to its setting, while “ben ha-shemashot" (between 
the suns; t.e., between the setting of the sun and the 
rising of the moon or the appearance of the Stars) 
denotes the evening twilight. "The Rabbis consider 
it doubtful whether twilight belongs 
Dawn and totheday or to the night (Shab. 84b); 
Twilight. consequently they treat it as a safe- 
guard against encroachment upon 
either—for example, the twilight of Friday is reck- 
oned as Sabbath eve, and that of Saturday as Sab- 
bath day ; and the same rule applies to festival days. 
This practise is termed *adding from the secular to 
the holy." 

The Rabbis differ as to the duration of twilight. 
They all agree that dawn ends when the u pper limb 
of the sun appears (* henez ha-hammah "), and that 
twilight begins when the same limb sinks below the 
horizon (“sheki‘at ha-hammah "). A baraita SAyS: 
“Twilight begins with sunset and lasts as long as 
there remainsa glowing reflection in the east: when 
the lower part of the heavens becomes pale and the 
upper part is still aglow it is twilight; and when 
the upper part likewise becomes pale it is night." 

Twilightis indicated also by the appearance of 
stars; If only one star is seen, it is day; if two 
are visible, the time is doubtful; when three stars 
appear, it is night. The stars observed are to be of 
a medium size, neither too large, as those seen by 
day, nor too small, as those seen late at night (20.). 
It is conceded by all authorities that the appearance 
of the stars isa sign of night; and they cite Neh. 


iv. 15, 16 (A. V. 91, 22) to prove that the regular 
day's labor ceased therewith (Rabbenu Tam, ia 


Tos. to Men. 20b, s.v. 5553). 

R. Nehemiah says twilight lasts a journey of 1 mil 
(1 mil = 2,000 ells, or 4; part of a day's journey of 
12 hours — 18 minutes) — 9 minutes. Samuel gives 
the time as $ mil— 184 minutes; another version 
places it at 4 mil = 12 minutes (25. 35a). 

The limit of twilight is important since it sepa- 
rates one day from another; that of dawn is of less 
consequence, hence there are fewer opinions and 
less controversy with regard to it. The full period 
of the dawn, according to R. Johanan, is 5 mils, or 
90 minutes; that of twilight is the same (Pes. 84a). 
R. Judah fixes the time at 4 mils, or 72 minutes. 
Ibn Ezra estimates the extent of dawn or of twilight 
atl $ hours (commentary on Eccl. xii. 2); Rabbenu 
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Tam, at 81 mils, or 58} minutes. Maimonides says 
dawn lasts 14 periodical hours (see Table IV.) as the 
reflection of the sun strikes the atmosphere, which 
is 514 mils above the earth (= 108,000 ells, or 68,667 
y ds.). 

The divergent calculations of the length of dawn 
and twilight are accounted for by the difference in 
the latitude in which the Rabbis made their observa- 
tions and by the difference in regard to the use of 
terms. The period of à of a mil, or 183 minutes, is 
calculated for Jerusalem (lat. 82° N.), and is evi- 
dently that of the first part of twilight, which is 
considered as being part of the day. At the end of 
131 minutes after sunset the sun would be about 
31? below the horizon, when the afterglow illumi- 
nates the eastern regions of the sky ; the glow in the 
zenith lasts till the sun reaches 64° below the hori- 
zon (= 26 minutes) when the stars become vis- 
ible and night sets in. The stars appear in the lati- 
tude of Jerusalem about 22 minutes after sunset 
in winter, and about 28 minutes in summer, while 
there still is seen the reflection of the sun’s rays 

traversing the earth’s atmosphere 

Astronom- above the spectator’s horizon, which 

ical lasts till the sun has disappeared 18° 

Twilight. below the horizon (=72 minutes). 

This is known as the astronomical 

twilight, which increases with the inclination of 

the sun’s obliquity toward the poles (comp. Table 
III.). 

The full duration of the astronomical twilight 
is not considered in Jewish law, especially in the 
northern regions, where, beyond lat. 50^, between 
June 9 and July 9, and beyond 60°, between April 
20 and Aug. 18, dawn and twilight overlap each 
other. 

The highest Jewish authorities, including Mai- 
monides, estimate the full extent of dawn and twi- 
light at 14 “sha‘ot zemanniyyot," or periodical 
hours, whose length is equal to one-twelfth of either 
the day or thenight, whichever is the longer. Thus 
if the day and the night each equal 12 hours of 
60 minutes each, the 14 periodical hours would 
contain 72 minutes; but when the day is 13 hours 
long every periodical hour contains 65 minutes, 
and the 14 hours are increased proportionately (see 
Table IV.). 

This calculation corresponds almost exactly with 
that of the astronomical twilight in latitudes near 
the equator; but with every degree northward the 
duration of the twilight increases till it is double in 
latitude 60°. Even Maimonides’ shorter twilight of 
14 periodical hours has to be divided at that latitude, 


one part belonging to the day, and the other part to 
thenight. Or, asa precaution against possible error, 
the 14 periodical hours may be divided into three 
parts: (1) day, (2) doubtful, and (8) night. R. 
Moses Alashkar in his responsa (No. 96) gives a 
rough estimate of 40 minutes as the time which 
elapses *from thesetting of the upper limb of the 
sun to the appearance of stars," which corresponds 
with the average twilight of Maimonides at lati- 
tude 36°. | 

Calculations of the rising and the setting of the 
sun are based on the appearance and disappear- 
ance respectively of its upper limb, and are made 
according to the European solar time, Standard or 
railroad time gives an arbitrary division by single 
hours drawn on irregular lines for the convenience 
of business; hence it becomes necessary either to add 

to or to subtract from that time to ob- 

Standard tain a correspondence with solar time. 

and Jerusalem time is reckoned according 
Jerusalem to the Turkish system, beginning al- 
Time. ways at sunset, and counting 12 hours 
for the night and 12 hours for the day 
throughout the year (see page 594, Table I., last col- 
umn), Jerusalem time was calculated by Hiyya 
David Spitzer from observations made on Tur, the 
highest point of Mount Olivet. 

The time for the morning “Shema‘” prayer, ac- 
cording to the * wetikin" (pious and punctual ob- 
servers of the precepts), is just before sunset, and is 
calculated so that the *Shemoneh ‘Esreh” begins 
exactly at sunrise (see PRAYER). The wetikin in 
Jerusalem commence the morning prayer on week- 
days 96 minutes, and on Sabbaths and holy days 51 
minutes, before sunrise. The Psalms, the “She- 
ma‘,” and the benedictions are timed 
by the clock to end punctually at full 
sunrise, when the “‘Amidah” is re- 
cited. The elapsed time between the 
appearance of the sun's upper and 
that of its lower limb amounts to 45; 
of an hour, or 6 minutes (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Keri'at 
Shema‘, i. 11). The time-limit of the morning 


€ 15 


Fixed 
Times for 
Various 
Occasions. 


“Shema‘” ends after three hours, or 4 of the day - 


(see also MINAH PRAYER). 

The Sabbath candles are lighted on Friday late in 
the afternoon, when the sun's rays touch only the 
tops of the trees. The earliest time is 1} hours be- 
fore sunset; the latest, 15 minutes before sunset 
(* Lebush ha-Tekelet," 261, 2; 967, 2: comp. Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 261, 2; “Be’er Heteb,” 
ad loc.). 

The time for ceasing to eat unleavened bread 


TIME-LIMITS. 


i zu Jaffe. Isserles. 
z TR 
j mE ) 22i : 
Mth of Nisan, | Corresponding | 3 = $ | ese Limit for Limit for 
Years. Dare EA a | S22 |Fourh, Fifth Fourth | Fifth 
rege 3 eh ER Hour Bout Eating Be pow Hour | Fating | Bura- 
£3 Ends nds z, | mg nds. | Ends. |Hamez.|., 88S 
Hamez. lnamez Hamez. Hamez 
. h. m. | h. m. 
1905....... eee April 19 ....... 13 28 | 5.15 121 4.29 5.90 9.44 | 10.51 4.56 6.10 10.11 | 11.25 
1800.4 ke ker Rx | April 9........ 13 2 | 5.30 1 18 5.20 5.26 9.50 10.56 4.46 2.09 10.16 | 11.28 
1280. | 5 l 15 4,10 5.12 | 10.01 11.08 4.90 9.48 10.26 | 11.34 
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TABLE I. 


o 


L. 44? N. 29 r . 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Vermont, Central New York, Southern || Cut, Rhode Island. Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, North and South Da- Michigan, Wisconsin Northern Iowa New Jersey, Northern Ohio, In- 
kota, Montana, Washington, Wyoming, Southern "Idaho. Southern diana and Illinois, Southern Iowa, 
Day Northern Oregon, Northern Oregon.) — : Nebraska, Northern Colorado, 
of Month. Idaho.) > Boston. Mass. Utah, Nevada, California.) 
Portland, Me. , New York City. Chicago, Ill. 
À = FE: = at e ez FE: = = ) Ze + = . 
e å | 35 | 8 | 584i 5| 2 | $2) & | S$] ES | 2 | eR | E |S 
3S] 8 | BR | 2152 | 8| 5 | 62 | B | FB | 82 | | so | à Ea 
AAI g| ås | ajá [| 2" a HS z EC RA Ta AS p a 5 
.. | h. m. h. m : h. m 
Jan. l 5.52 | 7.37 854 | 4.31 6.16 5.48 7.30 98 4.38 6.20 9.46 | 7.25 18 | 4.43 | 6.22 
5....]| 5.52 | T.37 858 | 4.35 6.21 5.48 7.30 911 | 4.41 6.23 5.46 | 7.25 921 | 4.46 | 6.24 
10 5.51 | 7.96 94 | 4.40 6.25 5.48 7.29 917 | 4.46 6.28 5.40 | 7.25 926 | 4.51 | 6.29 
]5....]| 5.50 | 7.94 912 | 4.46 6.29 5.48 7.27 924 | 4.51 6.32 5.4; | 1.28 933 | 4.56 | 6.33 
20 5.47 | 1.80 923 | 4.50 6.35 5.48 1.24 994 | 4.58 6.36 5.45 | 7.19 944 | 5.08 | 6.38 
25....|| 5.44 | 1.26 933 | 4.59 6.40 5.46 7.20 944 | 5.04 6.40 5.43 | 7.16 952 | 5.08 | 6.42 
Feb. 1.. 5.39 | 7.19 95U | 9.09 6.49 5.38 1.14 100 5.14 6.50 5.37 | 7.10 | 108 | 5.18 | 6.51 
Das 5.85 | 7.14 | 101. | 5.15 6.55 9.94 1.09 1010 | 5.19 6.51 5.83 | 7.06 | 1016 | 5.22 | 6.55 
10 5.29 | 7.07 | 1015 | 5.22 1.01 5.29 7.04 | 1022 | 5.26 6.59 5.99 | 7.001 | 1028 | 5.29 | 7.00 
15....] 5.22 | 7.00 | 1029 | 5.29 7.01 5.24 6.57 1085 | 5.82 1.06 5.90 | 6.54 | 1041 | 5.85 | 7.06 
20.,..]| 5.15 | 6.52 | 1044 | 5.36 7.12 5.17 6.50 1048 | 5.38 1.12 5.17 | 6.48 | 1052 | 5.40 | 7.12 
25....]| 5.09 | 6.44 | 1058 | 5.42 7.17 5.09 6.42 118 5.45 7.18 5.10 | 6.41 | 115 | 5.46 | 7.17 
March 1....|| 5.01 | 6.87 | 1111 | 5.48 7.24 5.02 6.35 1115 | 5.50 7.23 5.03 | 6.35 | 1116 | 5.5L | 7.22 
5....]| 4.59 | 6.90 | 1123 | 5.58 1.90 4.56 6.29 1126 | 5.55 7.28 4.56 | 6.29 | 1126 | 5.55 | 7.27 
10....|| 4.48 | 6.21 | 1139 | 6.00 7.97 4.48 6.21 1140 | 6.01 1.94 449 | 6.21 | 1140 | 6.01 | 7.32 
15 4,34 | 6.12 | 1154 | 6.06 1.49 4.39 6.12 1155 | 60.07 1.41 440 | 6.12 | 1154 | 6.06 | 7.39 
20 4.08 | 6.08 | 1210 | 6.12 7.49 4.30 6.03 1210 | 6.12 7.46 438 | 6.04 | 127 | 6.11 | 7.4 
25 4.16 | 5.53 | 1226 | 6.19 1.56 4.22 5.50 1224 | 6.19 1.52 4.24 | 5.04 | 1220 | 6.17 | 1:49 
April 1 4.00 | 5.40 | 1247 | 6.27 8.07 4.08 5.43 1243 | 6.26 8.01 4.12 | 5.45 | 1239 | 6.24 | 7.56 
5 3.51 | 5.33 | 1259 | 6.82 8.14 3.59 5.36 1254 | 6.80 8.07 4.04 | 5.87 | 1251 | 6.28 | 8.01 
10 3.41 | 5.2 1315 | 6.39 8.21 8.49 5.27 13 8 6.35 8.13 3.54 | 5.28 | 135 | 6.33 | 8.08 
15 3.29 | 5.15 | 1390 | 6.45 | 9.90 3.39 5.19 1321 | 6.40 8.21 3.46 | 5.21 | 1317 | 6.88 | 8.15 
20....]| 9.19 | 5.07 | 18344 | 6.51 6.89 9.29 9.11 1334 | 6.45 8.28 3.86 | 5.13 | 1990 | 6.43 | 8.21 
25....| 8.11 | 4.58 | 1359 | 6.57 8.46 3.21 5.03 1349 | 6.52 8.36 3.28 | 5.06 | 1343 | 6.49 | 8.29 
May 1 2.59 | 4.49 | 1416 | 7.05 9.01 3.07 4.54 145 6.59 8.47 3.16 | 4.59 | 1856 | 6.55 | 8.32 
j....]| 2.45 | 4.4£ | 1425 | 7.09 9.06 9.00 4.49 1414 | 7.08 8.54 3.00 | 4.55 | 144 | 6.59 | 8.98 
10 2.86 | 4.97 | 1438 | 7.15 9.14 2.53 4.44 1424 | 7.08 9.02 3.02 | 4.50 | 1414 | 7.04 | 8.45 
15....1| 2.26 | 4.81 | 1450 | 7.21 9.27 2.44 4.39 1434 | 7.18 9.10 254 | 444 | 1425 | 7.09 | 8.23. 
20....| 2.16 | 4.26 | 150 | 1.26 9.91 m0 4.96 1442 | 7.18 9.18 2.46 | 4.89 | 1435 | 7.14 | 9.00 
25.....| 2.06 | 4.22 | 1510 | 7.82 9.45 2 26 4.30 1453 | 7.28 9.26 2.88 | 4.35 | 1443 | 7.15 | 9.05 
June 1....]| 1.55 | 4.17 | 1921 | 7.98 | 10.00 2.17 4.25 154 1.29 9.37 2.82 | 4831.| 1453 | 7.24 | 9.23 
5 | 1.51 | 4.15 | 1526 | 7.41 | 10.06 weld 4.29 159 7.32 9.41 229 | 4.29 | 1457 | 7.26 | 9.27 
10 147 | 4.14 | 1530 | 744 | 10.12 2.11 4.22 | 1513 | 7.35 9.47 2.27 | 4.28 | 151 | 7.29 | 9.22 
15....| 1.44 | 4.18 | 1584 | 7.47 | 10.16 2.09 1.22 1516 | 7.88 9.51 295 | 4.28 | 154 | 7.82 | 9.91 
90....]| 1.44 | 4.14 | 1535 | 7.49 | 10.18 2.08 4.28 1516 | 7.38 9.53 225 |429| 155 | 7.81 | 9.86 
25.... | 1.45 | 4.15 | 15834 | 7.49 | 10.18 2.08 4.25 1515 | 7.40 9.54. 226 | 4.30 | 155 | 7.35 | 9.87 
July 1....|| 1.55 | 418 | 1531 | 7.49 | 10.10 2.12 4.26 1514 | 7.40 9.54 228 | 4.31 | 154 | 7.85 | 9.97 
5....] 2.08 | 4.20 | 1528 | 7.48 | 10.04 2.17 4.28 1511 | 7.89 9.50 233 | 433 | 151 | 7.34 | 9.94 
10....]| 2.12 | 4.24 | 1522 | 1.46 9.58 2.23 4.32 156 7.38 9.44 2.8 | 4.37 | 1456 | 7.33 | 9.81 
15.. 220 | 4.28 | 1515 | 7.48 9.51 2.90 4.96 1459 | 7.35 9.40 245 | 441 | 1449 | 7.30. | 9.26 
20....]| 2.97 | 4.32 | 167 | 7.39 9.44 2.37 4.40 1452 | 7.32 9.90 250 | 4.44 | 1443 | 7.27 | 9.21 
25. 2.90 | 4.97 | 1457 | 7.94 | 9.86 2.44 4.45 1442 | 7.27 9.28 256 | 4.49 | 1433 | 7.22 | 9.15 
Aug. 1.. 2.46 | 4.46 | 1440 | 7.26 9.20 2.00 4.59 | 1428 | 7.20 9.17 3.00 | 4.56 | 1420 | 7.16 | 9.06 
9.. 2.55 | 4.01 | 1480 | 7.21 9.15 3.02 4.56 1419 | 7.15 | -9.09 3.12 | 5.00 | 1412 | 7.12 | 8.59 
10.. 3.06 | 4.57 | 1417 | 7.14 9.03 3.12 5.01 148 7.09 8.59 3.19 | 5.00 | 141 | 7.06 | 8.90 
15. 3.15 | 5.02 | 144 | 7.06 8.02 9.2] 5.06 1856 | 7.02 8.49 9.27 | 5.10 | 1349 | 6.59 | 8.41 
20....]| 8.28 | 5.07 | 1851 | 6.58 8.41 3.20 5.11 1344 | 6.55 8.39 3.84 |515 | 1938 | 6.53 | 8.93 
25....|| 3.83 | 9.14 | 1335 | 6.49 8.90 9.99 5.17 1331 | 6.48 8.30 9.4] | 5.20 | 1825 | 6.49 | S.23 
Sept. 1.. 3.40 | 5.22 | 1318 | 6.87 | 8.20 || 9.4 0.21 1312 | 60.86 8.16 9.00 | 5.27 | 136 | 6.33 | 8.10 
5.. 3.48 | 5.27 | 183. | 6.30 | 8.1 3.49 5.29 1831 6.30 8.09 3.54 | 5.81 | 1256 | 6.27 | 8.03 
10.. 3.55 | 5.838 | 1247 | 6.20 | 7.59 3.50 5.34 1247 | 6.21 1.99 4.00 | 5.86 | 1243 | 6.19 | T.54 
15....| 4.01 | 5.99 | 1282 | 6.01 1.48 4.00 5.39 1288 | 6.12 7.48 4.06 | 5.41 | 1229 | 6.10 | 7.45 
20....]| 4.07 | 5.45 | 1216 | 6.01 7.39 4.07 9.44 1220 | 6.04 7.38 4.2 | 545 | 1217 | 6.02.) 7.96 
20. 4.13 | 5.51 | 121 | 5.52 | 7.90 4.14 5.49 125 5.54 7.28 416 | 5.50 | 128 | 5.53 | 7.28 
Oct. 1.. 4.22 | 5.58 | 1148 | 5.41 7.16 4.23 5.56 | 1147 | 5.49 en 495 |556 | 1147 | 5.43 | 7.16 
9. 4.98 | 6.08 | 11380 | 5.88 1.10 4.27 6.01 1187 | 5.88 7.10 4.29 | 6.00 | 1138 | 5.88 | 7.08 
10....]| 4.85 | 6.09 | 1116 | 5.25 6.59 4.33 6.06 1123 | 5.29 7.00 4.35 | 6.00 | 1126 | 5.81 | 6.58 
15....|| 4.40 | 6.16 | 110 | 5.16 | 6.51 4.39 6.12 | 118 5.20 6.52 4.39 | 6.10 | 1118 | 5.23 | 6.50 
90....]| 4.45 | 6.22 | 1045 | 5.07 6.49 4,41 6.18 1055 | 5.18 6.45 445 | 6.150 | 111 | 5.16 | 6.48 
25....|| 4.50 | 6.29 | 1030 | 4.59 6.89 4.51 6.24 1041 | 5.05 6.98 4.50 | 6.21 | 1047 | 5.08 | 6.898 
Nov. 1....]| 5.00 | 6.98 | 1011 | 4.49 6.28 4.58 6.33 1022 | 4.55 6.30 4.57 | 6.29 | 1030 | 4.59 | 6.31 
5.. 5.04 | 644 | 100. | 4.44 6.24 9.02 6.38 1012 | 450 6.26 5.01 | 6.34 | 1020 | 4.54 | 627 
10....]| 5.10 | 6.51 947 | 4.38 6.18 5.07 6.44 100 4.44 6.21 5.09 |6.40 | 109 | 4.49 | 6.21 
15....]| 5.16 | 6.57 935 | 4.82 6.15 5.13 6.51 948 | 4.39 6.18 5.12 | 6.47 956 | 4.49 | 6.18 
20....]| 5.20 | 7.04 924 | 4.28 6.12 9.18 6.57 938 | 4.35 6.14 5.17 | 6.98 946 | 4.39 | 6.15 
25....|| 5.25 | 7.10 914 | 4.24 6.10 5.23 7.03 928 | 4.81 6.12 5.21 | 6.58 937 | 4.35 | 6.13 
Dec. 1....}} 5.82 | 7.17 94 | 4.21 6.07 5.29 7.10 919 | 4.29 6.09 527 | 7.05 | 929 | 434 | 6.11 
0....|| 5.80 | T.22 858 | 4.20 6.07 5,33 1.14 914 | 4.28 6.08 5.80 | 7.09 924 | 438 | 6.11 
10....|| 0.99 | 7.27 853 | 4.20 6.08 0.97 1.19 99 4 28 6.08 5.80 | 7.14 919 | 4.83 | 6.11 
15....|| 5.43 | 7.81 850 | 4.21 6.09 9.41 7.23 95 4.28 6.09 9.98 | 7.17 917 | 434 | 6.12 
20.. 5.40 | 7.34 849 | 423 6.09 0.49 T.20 94 4.30 6.11 5.41 | 7.20 | 916 | 436 j 6.14 
25....]| 9-47. | 1.96 850 | 4.26 6.10 9.45 7.28 94 4.32 6.14 | 0.40 | (mos 916 | 4.38 | 6.16 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 
L. 38°-36°. 


(For District of Columbia, 
Delaware, Maryland. Vir- 


L. 912-832». 
(For South Carolina, 


ginia, West Virginia, South- Northern Georgia, L. 309-289. J T. 
ern Ohio, Southern Indiana, Alabama, Mississip- | (For Florida, Southern Geor-| (From discat Onsen 
Southern lHinois, Northern pi, Louisiana, Texas, || gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Hong Tish Time 
|| Missouri, Kansas, Central Southern New Mex- || ” Louisiana, and Texas.) Beginning trom 
ay Central Nebraska, Central ifornia.) New Orleans, La. 


Savannah. Ga. 


Da; 
of Month. California.) 
Charleston, S. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 


—— S 


| 
Colorado, Central Utah, ico, Arizona, and Cal- Pensacola, Fla. Sunset.) 
l 


| , 
säl glas] 2 [Su fled ales! g lel sa| g lee] deel 22 3 h.dslas 
SEJ ael] g | #4 eS) 2 21/9 ezg ea] = z | 2 (22 25] 2 je eu S| ts 
| 26/5/86] 2 [22 bse | 88) 2 (SE) 28) E | 24/2 jes] Be] REGE EE 
Mal Ld Mi Bass La da nk ae kh Mod Ec iod td n e a late S| As 
| : 
ee m m ——ÓÀ — | ae momen CES ——M | m — : ———UAÀ ft es | ee ree: —— ES ee | ee) ey, a 
| h. m. | | h. m. h. m.j h. m. 
Jan.1....| 5.43 |7.19| 930 | 4.49 | 6.25 |/5-35)7.03/ 102 |5.05/6.33|] 5.80 | 6.57 | 1014 15.11/6.38/| 12.27 | 1.46 | 3.21 16.53) 10 14 
5....1| 9.4£ (7.19) 933 | 4.52 | 6.26 iB. 37] T. 08 105 15,08/6.341) 5.92 | 6.58 | 10 16 |5.14/6.40|| 12.25 | 1.44] 3.19 |6.52| 10 16 
10....1 5.45 |7.19) 938 | 4.57 | 6.31 |3.97|7.03, 10 10 |5.1316.99|| 5.88 | 6.58 | 10 20 [5.18/6.42|| 12.21 | 1.40 | 3.16 |6.50| 10 20 
15....]1 5.44 17.17) 945 | 5.02 | 6.34 }15.88)/7.02) 10 15 (5.176.421) 5.83 | 6.57 | 10 24 [5.21/0.48]] 12.15 | 1.95 | 8.18 |6.48] 10 25. 
20....]| 5.49 17.141 951 | 5.08 | 6.39 |5.37/7.01) 10 19 |5.20/6.47)) 5.82 | 6.56 | 1029 |5.25)6.51)| 12.11 | 1.30 | 3.09 6.45| 10 30 
DO ud | 5.41 [0.11] 102. | 5.13 | 6.45 |[5.36/6.99| 10 26 [5.25)6.50]/ 5.31 | 6.55 | 10 37 15.2916.50,| 12.05} 1.24 | 3.05 0.42: 1086 
Feb. 1....]] 5.86 1.06 10 16 | 5.22 | 6.52 jo.31 6.56| 10 30 |5.8216.57|| 5.29 | 6.51 | 1046 [5.37/6.56)| 11.56} 1.16 | 2.58 |6.38| 10 44 
5....|]] 5.82 17.021 10 24 | 5.26 | 6.55 |5.28/0.93| 10 43 |5.36,7.00. 5.26 | 6.48 | 1059 5.416,57 11.48 | 1.10 | 2.58 6.35, 10 50 
10.:..]| 5.27 16.57] 10 34 | 5.81 | 7.02 1/5.25/6.48] 10 53 5.41,7.04]| 5.22 | 6.43 | 112. 15.45/7.05]| 11.88 |. 1.01] 2.46 (6.31, 1059 
15....|| 5.21 |6.52| 10 45 | 5.37 | 7.05 [5.206.431 11 3. |5.46/1.08|| 5.18 | 6.39 | 11 10 |5.49|7.10|| 11.28 | 12.52 | 2:38 16:26] 11 08 
20....|| 5.16 16.46] 10 56 | 5.42 | 7.11 |5.16/6.39| 11 12 |5.50/7.11]| 5.15 | 6.85 | 11 17 |5.52| 1. 12]| 11.18 | 12.44 | 2.81 |6.22| 11 16 
20....|| 5.10 (6.40) 11 Y. | 5.47 | 7.16 115, 1116.33] 11 20 [5.53 7.10,| 5.11 | 630 | 11 26 |5.56!7.16|| 11.07 | 12.85 | 2.23 |6.18j 11 25 
March 1....|| 5.04 16.33 11 19 | 5.52 | 7.21 [3.04 6.28] 1129 |5.51|.19]| 5.07 | 6.26 | 1133 5,597.19 10.57 | 1295 | 2:16 16.131 11 35 
5....| 4.08 |6.28 1128 | 5.56 | 7.26 |/5.02/6.24/ 11 36 |6.0017.29|! 5.02 | 6.22 | 11 40 (6.02 7.22, 10.50 | 12.18 | 2.10 16.09. 11 42 
10....]| 4.50 6.20] 11 £L | 6.01 | 7.31 |4.53/6.19| 11 45 16.04)7.26)) 4.56 | 6.16 | 1147 ]6.05/7.25/ 10.89 | 12.09 | 2.02 6.05} 11 51 
lössi $22 16.12 11 54| 6.06 | 7:36 ||4.48 6.11) 11 57 |6.08/7.31|| 4.53 | 6.10 | 11 58 16.08|7.29|| 10.30 | 12.00 | 1.54 16.00, 12 00 
20....|| 4.85 (6.05/126 | 6.11 | 7.41 |/4.41/6.05) 126 /6.11/7.85)} 4.48 | 6.00 | 127 |6.12/7.33}] 10.19 | 11.50 | 1.47 [5.55] 12 10 | 
35....]| 4.27 [5.571 12 19 | 6.16 | 7.45 |/4.35)5.58! 12 17 |6.15|1.98|| 4.38 | 5.58 | 12 17 |6.15}7.85}| 10.09 | 11.41 | 1.89 |5.50| 12 19 | 
April 1....|| 4.15 15.461 12 36 | 6.22 | 7.53 |{4.2515.49| 12 31 16.20/1.43|| 4.29 | 5.50 | 12 29 |6.1917.39|] 9.55 | 11.28 | 1.28 |5.44| 12 32 
5....|| 4.07 [5.40] 12 45 | 6.25 | 7.58 |/4.20/5.44) 12 39 |6.23|7.46|| 4.24 | 5.45 | 12 36 |6.21)7.42)| 9.47 | 11.21 | 1.22 |5.41| 12 39 
10....|| 8.58 15.81| 12 59 | 6.30 | 8.05 ||4.13|5.87| 12 49 16.26]/7.50)| 4.18 | 5.89 | 12 45 |6.24|7.45|| 9.87 | 11.11] 1.13 |5.86| 12 49 | 
15....|| 8.49 [5.24/18 11 | 6.35 | S. 11 [(4.0415.91| 12 59 [6.30/7.55|| 4.10 | 5.84 | 12 53 |6.2717.49|] 9.27 | 11.02 } 1.05 [5.81 12 58 
20....|| 8.40 [5.17] 13 23 | 6.40 | 8.16 |/3.57/5.25) 138 |6.39/8.00]| 4.04 | 5.29 | 131 |6.307.54 | 9.15 | 10.53 | 12.59 |5.27| 13 07 i 
25....|| 8.33 |5.10| 1335 | 6.45 | 8.23 |[3.51/5.20| 13 17 |6.37/8.05|| 3.58 | 5.24 | 139 |6.83/7.56]] 9.05 | 10.44 | 12.52 |5.22| 13 16 | 
May 1....|| 3.22 |5.02: 18 50 | 6.52 | 8.32 |19.49,5.13| 13 28 |6.41/8. 11!| 3.51 | 5.17 | 13 20 16.37,8.02]| 8.54 | 10.34 | 12.43 |5.17| 13 26 
5....]| 8.15 4.58 18 59 | 6.55 | 8.38 ||3.99|5.10| 13 35 0.49 8.15 | 3.46 | 5.14 | 18 26 |6.40/8.07]| 8.46 | 10.27 | 12.38 |5. 14] 13 33 i 
10....| 3.08 |£.53| 14 7. | 7.00 | 8.45 ||9.92,5.05| 13 43 |6.48/8.20]| 3.41 | 5.11 | 18 83 (6.44 8.13]! 8.36 | 10.19 | 12.30 |5.09| 13 41 
15....1] 3.00 4.48; 14 17 | 7.05 | 8.53 ||9.27,5.02| 13 49 |6.51/8.26|| 3.86 | 5.07 | 18 40 j6.47/3.17]| 8.27 | 10.11 | 12.23 |5.06| 13 49 | 
20....|| 2.54 |1.44| 14 25 | 7.09 | 9.00 | 3.224.99| 13 55 |6.54|8.31]| 3.83 | 5.05 | 13 45 |6.50/8.22]| 8.18 | 10.04 | 12.17 |5.02| 13 56 j 
25 2.48 [4.41] 14 82 | 7.13 | 9.05 119.194.960: 141 (6.57/8.35]; 3.29 | 5.02 | 13 50 |6.52/8.26|| 8.12} 9.58 | 12.12 |4.59| 14 02 
June 1 2.4] [4.36] 14 42 | 7.18 | 9.13 ((9.19,4.99] 14 8. |7.01,8.41|| 3.24 | 5.00 | 13 55 |6.55|8.31|| 8.04] 9.51 | 12.06 |4.56| 14 09 i 
5....1| 2.88 [4.39 14 45 | 7.20 | 9.17 ||3.12/4.92| 14 11 |7.03/8.44|| 8.23 | 4.59 | 18 58 (6.07,8.98| 8.00 | 9.47 | 12.03 4.54 14 13 M 
10....]| 2.86 4.31 14 49 | 7.28 | 9.21 123,114.52: 14 13 |7.00/8.47]| 3.22 | 4.59 | 140 |6.59]8.37]| 7.57 | 9.45 | 12.01 |4.53| 14 15 1 
15....]| 2.89 4.99] 14 54 | 7.27 | 9.24 | 8.1014.52. 14 16 |7.08/8.50|| 3.22 | 4.59 | 143 7.02:8.38|| 7.55 | 9.49 | 11.59 4.52] 14 17 | 
20 2.80 |£.91| 14 54 | 7,28 | 9.26 ||3.104.52| 14 18 |7,10]8.521| 3.22 | 4.50 | 145 17.04/8 40] 7.53| 9.41 | 11.57 |4.51| 14 19 1 
25,...]| 2.85 4.35) 14 54 | 7.29 | 9.27 ||9.11)4.99| 14 18 1.11]8.92]| 9.29 | 5.00 | 144 |7.01,8.41]| 7.55] 9.41] 11.57 |4.51 14 19 ' 
July 1.,.. 2.89 1.311 14 52 | 7.19 | 9.27 113. 18/4.55] 14 16 |7.11/8.53|| 3.25 | 5.0L | 144 17.05/8.411) 7.55] 9.43] 11.59 |4.52| 14 17. - : 
5 2.42 |4.99| 14 49 | 7.28 | 9.25 ||9.16]4.97| 14 14 |V.11|8.52]| 3.27 | 5.02 | 142 |7.04]8.40]| 5.57 | 9.45 | 12.01 |4.59| 14 15 j 
10 2.47 4.48) 14 44 | 7.27 | 9.22 ||3.19]5.00| 14 10 |7.10|8.51|| 3.30 | 5.05 | 1358 |7.0318.35|| 8.00 | 9.47 | 12.03 14.54| 14 13 i 
15....1 3.53 |£.47| 14 87 | 7.24 | 9.16 |:9.29/5.03| 146 [7.0918.48]| 3.35 | 5.08 | 13 54 |7,02/5.351] 8.06 | 9.52 | 12.07 |4.56| 14 08 ; 
20 2.58 4,51 14 30 | 7.21 | 9.12 |[8.27/5.05) 14 2. |1.07|8.45|, 8.88 | 5.11 | 13 49 |7.00/8.33]] 8.11| 9.57 | 12.11 |4.58| 14 08 i 
25....|| 3.04 |4.55] 14 22 | 7.17 | 9.07 ||[3.92 5.09| 13 56 |1.04/8.40 | 3.42 | 5.14 | 13 43 |6.5718.29!| 8.17 | 10.02 | 12.16 |5.01| 13 58 E 
Aug. 1....|| 3.14 [9.00 1412 | 7.12 | 8.58 113.39/5.19| 18 45 |6.58/8.83)} 38.48 | 5.19 | 13 34 (6,53/8.24|| 8.28 | 10.13 | 12.25 [5.07] 13 47 [ 
5 3.19 |5.03| 145 | 7.08 | 8.52 |/9,43/5.16 13 38 |6.54|8.28|| 9.52 | 5.21 | 13 28 |6.49|8.19|] 8.36 | 10.19 | 12.30 15.09! 13 41 : 
10 3.26 |5.08| 13 51 | 7.02 | 8.44 ||3.47/5.19| 13 30 |6.49|8.22|| 9.56 | 5.24 | 18 21 0.45|S.19|| 9.46 | 10.27 | 12.38 15,14) 13 33. F 
15....|| 3.33 [5.13] 13 42 | 6.55 | 8.87 ||3.92,0.22, 13 22 10.44|8.14|| 8.59 | 5.27 | 13 14 |6.41|8.07|| 8.55 | 10.35 | 12.45 |. 18} 18 25. 1 
20 3.40 [5.18] 13 31 | 6.49 | 8,28 1|3.57/5.20, 12 13 16.39|8.08|| 4.04 | 5.29 1137 16.86|8.00|| 9.05 | 10.44 | 12,52 15,22) 13 16 $. 
25....|| 8.45 |9.22| 18 20 | 6.42 | 8.20 ||1.01/5.39| 135 |6.34|S.02|| 4.08 | 5.32 |1259 |6.81|7.54i] 9.15 | 10.53 | 12.59 15,27) 13 07 i 
Sept. 1 3.54 5.29) 132 | 6.81 | 8.06 |/4.0815,35) 12 50 16,25/7-52]| 4.14 | 5.37 | 12 46 |0.28/7.46|| 9.80 | 11.06 | 1.08 |5,.33) 12 54 p 
5 3.58 |5.88| 12 52 | 6.25 | 7.59 ||+.1115.87] 12 43 |6.20/7.45]) 4.16 | 5.39 | 1239 [6,187.41] 9.39 | 11.13 | 1.15 |5.87| 12 47 ; 
10 4.01 5.97, 12 41 | 6.18 | 7.51 14.15/5.40| 12 30 16,14/7.39]| 4.19 | 5.42 | 1230 16.12 7.35]| 9.49 | 11.22 | 1.24 5.41 12 38. í 
15 1,09 |5.41| 12 29 | 6:10 | 7:41 |:4:195.42| 12 24 [6,07] 7.30] 4.23 | 5.44 | 12 22 6.00 7.28|| 9.59 | 1.82 | 1.81 5.45| 12 28 3 
20 4.16 [5.45] 12 17 | 6.02 | 7.82 |]4.23)5.47) 12 14 (6.01 7.23]| 4.27 | 5.47 |1214 [6.01/7.22)| 10.09 | 11.41 | 1.89 [5.50] 12 19 t: 
25....|| 4.20 (5.80 123 | 5.53 | 7.25 ||4.26/5.19. 125 |5.5417.17)| 4.80 | 5.50 |124 |5.54|7.15|| 10.19 | 11.50 | 1.47 ]5.55] 1210 E 
Oet. 1.. 1.27 15.56) 11 47 | 5.49 | 7.13 ||1.32)5.24: 11 51 15.45 :-08] 4.34 | 5.53 | 11 53 15.46|7.06/| 10.81 | 12.01 | 1.56 16.01| 11 50 be 
5.. 4.31 |6.00) 11 38 | 5.38 | 7.06 [|£.84|5.56! 11 45 |o. 4117.04]! 4.36 | 5.56 | 11 46 [5.4217 O11] 10.39 | 12.09 | 2.02 {6.05} 11 51 E 
10....]| 4.36 16.04 11 27 | 5.31 | 6.58 [14,87]6,0U) 11 35 |5.85|6.57!| 4.89 | 5.59 | 1137 15.966,55] 10.50 | 12.18 | 2.10 16.09! 11 42 E 
15....|| 4.41 (6.10: 11 14 | 5.24 | 6.51 14.406,05: 11 24 eae 4.49 | 6.02 | 11 29 [5.31/6.51]} 10.59 | 12.27 |. 2.17 16.14) 11 83. E 
20....]| 4.46 |6,14| 110 | 5.16 | 6,45 [445/600 11 16 [0.236.409], 4.44 | 6.06 | 11 19 [5,25]6.40/| 11.10 | 12.86 | 2.25 16.18] 11 24 E. 
25. 1.51 |6.21] 10 49 | 5.10 | 6.38 ||4.49,6.11: 11 7. |5. 18]6. 4.48 | 6.09 | 11 11/5.201:.40]| 11.20 | 12.45 | 2.92 16.23. 11 15 E 
Nov. 1....]| 4.57 |6.29| 10 32 | 5,01 | 6.31 |i4.54]6.16. 10 55 |5.1100.34]| 4.53 | 6.14 |110 15.14[5.35]| 11.34 | 12.58 | 2.48 [6.29] 11 02 P 
5....|| 5.01 16.34] 1023 | 4.57 | 6.27 []4.5716.20) 10 48 (5, 08/6 4.57 | 6.17 | 10 54 15,1113.32/] 11.42 | 1.05| 2.49 |6.33| 10 55. E 
10....]| 5.05 6.40. 1C 12 | 4.52 | 6.23 ||5.01|6. 25: 10 38 |5.03.0 5.00 | 6.21 | 10 47 |5.08/8.30. 11.52 | 1.13 | 2.56 |6.81| 10 47 E 
15. 5.09 (6.47: 100 | 4.47 | 6.20 15.056,30; 10:30 5.0016 5.02 | 6.26 | 10 40 (8.041 5.28)] 12.00 | 1.20 | 3.01 |6.40| 10 40 EC 
20. 5.14 |6.53| 951] 4.44 | 6.18 [j9.09]6,95. 10 22 |4.51]6 5.06 | 6.99 | 1032 15.01)6.26]] 12.07 | 1.26 | 3.06 6,49! 10 34. P 
25. 5.18 |6.58| 943 | 4.41 | 6.16 1/5.12:6,39: 10 16 4.55 5.09 | 6.34 | 10 26 5.0016.25|| 12.12 | 1.81 | 3.09 {6.46} 10 29 E 
Dec. 1....]| 5.25 |6.59| 9 41 | 4.40 | 6.13 |]9.17/6.44: 10 11 |4.55 5.13 | 6.88 | 10 22 (5.0016.25// 12.17 | 1.87 | 3.14 16.49} 10 28 E 
5. 5.28 |7.03) 935] 4.38 ; 6.14 |5.2016.47; 108 [4.55 5.16 | 6.41 |10 19 ,5,00,6.26/| 12.22 | 1.41] 3.16 |6.51| 10 19 ij 
10 5.33 17.08} 930 | 4.38 | 6.14 ||9.23/6,91] 10 £ ||4.55|6 5.21 | 6.46 | 16 15 |5.0116.271) 12.25 | 1.44] 9.19 16.52! 10 16 E 
15....|| 5.85 (7.12) 937 | 4.89 | 6.15 ||5.26/6.91| 10 2. 4.566 5.23 | 6.49 | 10 13 [5.6.28 12.28] 1.47 | 8.22 |6.54 10 18 E 
20 5.88 |7.14| 926 | 4.40 | 6.17 |0.29 6.9/| 101 4.58|6 5.96 | 6.52 | 10 12.15.04]6.29]| 12.30 | 1.49 | 3.24 |6.55| 10 11 E 
25 5.40 |7.16! 927 | 4.48 | 6.19 ||5.31/7.01| 9 59 5.00 5.28 | 6.54 | 10 12 |5.06/6.311| 12.30 | 1.49 | 3.24 16.55} 10 1L E 
Í 
3 
a 


TABLE II. 


P L. 58°. í L. 56°. L. 54°. 
L. 60° N. Scotland ; Government Government of Moscow ; Ireland; North Germany; 
St. Petersburg, of Novgorod, Nijni-Novgorod, Governments of Wilna, 
Day Russia. Russia. Russia. Grodno, Minsk, Moghilef. 
DI NOG sg oue ue eer a de n Leer SS xx CRM aU E NNI IEEE 
Sun- |Length| Sun- Sun- | Length] Sun- Sun- Length Sun- Sun- Length Sun- 
rise. |of Day.| set. rise. |of Day.| set. rise. of Day. set. rise. of Day. set. 
h. m. h. m. h.m h. m. 
Jan. la 8.57 6 20 3.17 8.41 6 52 3.33 8.28 718 3.46 8.17 7 40 3.57 
m 8.51 6 35 9.26 8.36 75 3.41 8.28 7 8l 3.54 8.12 7 58 4.05 
2) ee 8.34 7 1T 3.51 8.22 41 4.08 8.11 83 4.14 8.02 8 23 4.25 
ol... SE 8: 4.16 8.03 8 23 4.26 7.52 8 49 4.99 7.46 8 57 4.43 
Feb. 10..... 2.43 8 56 4.49 || 7.40 9 10 4.50 1.98 92 4,57 T-T 9 36 5.03 
24 | nin 1.18 9 52 5.10 1.18 102 5.15 7.09 10 10 5.19 7.05 1018 5 23 
March 2..... 5 10 44 5.34 6.47 10 52 5.39 - 6.44. 10 56 5.40 6.42 110 5.42 
I2 us 6.21 1138 5.99 6.20 11 40 6.00 6.19 11 42 6.01 6.18 1144 6.02 
252 5.51 12 28 6.19 5.02 12 30 6.22 5.53 12 28 6.21 5.51 13 26 6.20 
April 1..... 5.19 13 30 6.49 5.23 18 32 6.45 5.26 13 16 6.42 5.29 13 10 6.39 
Ib ee 4.49 14 25 7.14 4.00 14 13 7.08 5.00 14: 7.08 5.05 13 53 6.58 
2 T 4.20 15 18 1.98 4.28 15 2 1.90 4.35 14 48 1-28 4.42 14 84 1.16 
May 1..... 3.58 16 9 8.02 4,03 15 49 7.52 4,12 15 21 7.48 4.20 15 15 7.80 
sh eee 3.28 16 58 8.26 3.41 16 32 8.13 3.52 16 10 8.02 4.01 la 52 7.53 
SUP se es 3.05 17 44 8.49 3.20 17 14 8.34 3.34 16 46 8.20 3.46 16 22 . §.08 
93l..... 2.28 1821 9.09 9.06 17 45 8.51 3.22 17 13 8.35 9.94 16 49 8.23 
June 10..... 2.98 18 44 9.22 2.58 18 4 9.02 . 3.15 17 30 8.45 3.29 172 8.81 
20... 2.36 18 52 9.28 2.57 18 10 9.07 3.14 17 36 8.50 9.28 178 8.36 
30..... 2.44 18 40 9.24 3.04 18 0 9.04 9.20 17 38 8.48 3.83 172 8.385 
July 10..... 2.58 18 14 9.12 9.15 17 40 8.55 9.30 17 10 8.40 9.42 16 46 8.28 
205 60% 3.19 17 34 8.53 3.33 17 6 8.39 9.46 16 40 8.26 3.57 1618 8.15 
30..... 3.40 16 51 8.31 3.53 16 25 8.18 4.08 165 8.08 4.12 15 47 7.59 
Aug. 9..... 4.02 165 8.07 4,14 1541 7.55 4.22 15 25 7.41 4.29 1511 7.40 
19: sos 4.28 158 1.96 4.35 14 54 1.29 4.42 14 40 1-22 4.47 14 30 T.17 
DOS 4.53 14 14 7.07 4.58 114 1.02 5.02 13 56 6.58 5.06 13 48 6.54 
Sept. 8..... 5.16 18 21 6.96 5.19 13 15 6.34 5.21 13 11 6.32 5.24 135 6.29 
186.0% 5,38 12 29 6.07 5.40 12 28 0.05 | 5.40 12 85 6.05 5.41 12 23 6.04 
25.5.2 6.02 1135 5.91 6.01 1137 5.38 6.00 1L 39 5.39 5.59 1151 5.40 
Oct. 8..... 6.26 10 41 5.07 6.24 10 45 5.09 6.20 10 58 5.18 6.18 10 57 5.15 
183555 6.51 9 47 4.38 6.46 9 57 4.48 6.41 10 7 4.48 6.91 10 14 . 4.51 
DSL rss 1.16 8 55 4.11 1.08 98 4.19 7.02 9 23 4,25 6.56 9 35 4.91 
NOV. Tesse. 1.42 83 9.45 7.91 8 25 3.56 7.23 841 4.04 1.15 851 4,12 
Ti ovs 8.07 7 16 9.23 1.54 84 3.38 1.44 802 9.46 7.94 § 22 3.56 
Biscxesl] 8.00 6 37 3.07 8.15 TT 3.22 8.03 731 3.34 7.52 7 58 3.45 
Dec. 7... 8.48 69 2.01 8.31 6 43 3.14 8.18 19 9.27 8.06 7 33 3.39 
Ties 8.59 5 5T 2.56 8.42 631 9.18 8.28 6 59 3.27 815 1 25 3.40 
isses 9.02 60 3.02 8.45 6 34 3.19 8.81 T B.: 8.19 T 26 3.45 
is L. 509. L. 48°. n 
L. ius England; Governments i|South Germany; Governments ; L. 46°. 
Holland; Governments of Jitomir, Kiev, Pol- of Yekaterinoslav and . Austria; Governments of 
Day of Warsaw and tava, and Kharkov, Kamenetz-Podolsk, Odessa and kherson, 
of Month. Orenburg, Russia. Russia. | Russia. Russia. 
Sun- |Length| Sun- Sun- |Length| Sun- Sun- Length Sun- Sun- Length Sun- 
: rise. jof Day.| set. rise. |of Day.| set. rise. of Day. set. rise. of Day. set. 
Á h. m. h.m. h. m. h. in. 
Jan. 1..... 8.07 80 4.07 1.08 8 18 4.16 1-90 8 34 4.24 1.42 8 50 4.32 
Wises 8.03 $11 4.14 1.01 8 29 4.23 1.46 $ 45 4.31 1.99 8 59 4.88 
74 qn 1.54 831 4.31 7.46 8 53 4.99 1.99 97 4.46 7.33 919 4.52 
Oli 1.40 9 9 4.49 1.98 9 28 4.56 7.27 9 35 5.02 7.22 9 45 5.07 
Feb. 10.....;| 7.21 9 18 5.09 1.16 9 58 5.14 7.11 108 5.19 7.07 10 16 5.28 
DOS osea 1.01 10 26 5.27 6.57 10 34 2.91 6.58 10 42 5.35 6.51 10 46 9.91 
March 2..... 6.40 | 114 5.44 6.34 11 13 9.41 6.35 1114 5.19 6.91 11 16 5.50 
I9 «5.17 ]1 46 6.08 6.17 11 46 6.03 6.17 11 46 6.03 6.16 11 48 6.04 
sa 9.90 13 24 6.10 5.55 1224 6.19 5.51 12 20 6.17 9.01 13 20 6.17 
April l..... | 5.91 13 6 6 37 5.33 13 2 6.35 5.96 12 56 6.32 5.37 2 54 6.31 
Ib 5.08 13 47 6.55 5,12 13 39 6.51 5.15 13 88 6.48 3.19 13 35 6.44 
4 4.46 14 25 TAL 4.52 14 14 1.06 4.56 14 6 1.032 5.01 13 56 6.57 
May 1..... 4.27 151 7.28 4.34 14 47 7.21 4.40 14 25 1.15 4.45 1425 7.10 
bI. 4.10 1584 7.44. 4.18 15 18 7.96 4.25 15 4 1.29 4.32 14 50 7.22 
Ae 3.56 16 2 7.58 4,05 15 44 1.40 4.13 | 15 28 Tatl 4.20 15 14 7.84 
Ol-ssas 9.46 16 25 8.11 3.56 165 8.01 4.05 15 47 7.92 4.14 15 29 7.43 
June 10..... 3.40 16 40 8.20 3.01 16 18 8.09 4.01 15 58 7.59 4.09 15 42 7.5L 
ps UEA 3.40 16 44 8.24 3.51 16 22 8.18 1.01 16 3 8.08 4.10 15 44 7.54 
30... 3.45 | 1638 8.23 8.06 16 16 8.12 4.06 15 56 8.02 4.14 ]5 40 1.54. 
July 10..... 3.58 16 24 8.17 4.03 16 4 8.07 4.13 15 41 141 4.21 15 26 1.49: 
9D ess 4.07 15 58 8.05 4.15 15 42 nn 4.24 15 24 7.48 4.81 15 10 7.41 
30..... 4.20 15 31 7.51 4.27 15 17 1.44 4.35 15] 7.96 4.40 1451 1.91 
Aug.9..... 4.36 14 57 7.33 4.42 14 45 1.91 4.48 1132 7.21] 4.72 14 25 TAT 
18555 4.58 1418 reg! 4.57 3410 7.07 5.02 | 140 1.03 5.05 13 54 6.59: 
1243 nen 5.11 13 38 6.49 5.14 19 82 6.46 5.16 13 38 6.44 5.19 18 22 6.41 
Sept. §..... 5.27 12 59 6.26 5.28 12 57 6.25 5.80 1253 | 06.38 5.92 12 49 6.21 
18,..5. 5.41 12 23 6.04 5.42 12 21 6.08 5.49 12 19 6.02 9.44 12 17 6.01 
rie EEE 5,09 11 41 5.40 5.58 | 1143 5.41 5.01 11. 5.41 5.56 11 57 5.43. 
Oct. 8..... 6.15 113 5.18 6.14 115 5.19 6.12 119 | 5.21 6.09 11 15 5.24 
18.....]| 6.32 10 25 4.57 6.30 10 29 4.59 6.26 1037 5.03 6.27 10 40 5.07 
23 v. 6.50 947 | 497 6.45 957 | 4.42 6.41 105 | 4.46 6.36 1015 | . 4.81 
NOV. bos as 1.07 9 18 4.20 1.01 925 4.26 6.55 937 4.32 6.50 9 47 4.37 
Ires 7.26 8 38 4.04 1.19 852 4.11 1.12 96 4.18 1.05 9 20 4.25 
i ced 1.49 811 3.54 1.94 S 29 4.08 1.26 8 45 4.11 7.19 8 59 4.18 
Dec. 7..... 1.56 7 58 9.49 1.46 $ 13 3.50 1.38 8 29 407 7.30 8 35 4.15 
di uua 8.04 7 47 9.91 1.54 ST 4.01 7.46 8 23 4.09 1-99 8 39 4.17 
di seres 8.08 748 3.56 7.09 $6 4.05 1.00 | 824 | 4.14 7.42 8 40 4.2: 
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' Sun, Rising and Setting 
Superstition 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


TABLE III-—Duration of Dawn and Twilight According to Astronomical Calculation. 
Northern and Southern Latitudes Compared. 
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! 
Dates | Dates for Dates | Dates for 
for Northern | 30e | 40° | 45° | 50° | 55° | 60° | Southern [| for Northern 309 | 409 | 45? | 50° | 55° | 60? | Southern 
Latitudes. | | | Latitudes.|| Latitudes. Latitudes. 
h. m. jh. m. | hb. m. | h. m.i h. m. jh. m. | bh. m. bh. m. |h. m. |h. m. | h. m. jh. me] 

dili rer 139|148| 21 |220|248| Dec.16. | July 9...... 136|21 |226|....]|...] | June. 
E ccs 12361138|147|]139 | 217 | 2 44 6. 19...... 1 83 | 155 1 2 15 | 3 40 id May 80. 
2 ORE 1211136|145|157 | 2138] 288 | Nov. 20. Meier 133|j151|[29 |241 Das 20. 
31......] 128. | 1 34 | 1 48 134129 2 380 16. | Aug. 8...... 129/146 283 |224 dud 10. 
Feb. 10...... 122; 13838 4) 1401 | 1 58 | Do qe 6. 18. iaces 136|142|185|214)85 | ....| April 30. 
gU. cius 132|132]1401151/25 | 224) Oct. 37. is MENOS 194]138/|149 24 | 227 |3 12 20 
March l...... 191|131|139] 1 9| 23 | 221 17. || Sept. 7...... 133|135]|146|158|]2]17 | 2 90 0. 
Lb ss 1211/1381 1}140}150)26 |224 Ts 15... 1 22 | 183 | 1 48 | 153 | 2 10| 2 30 | March 31. 

Dl eser 4271193 | 1461152) 213 | 281 | Sept. 27. Die ween 121[132|140/150|25 | 225 2 
Olan Ss 12211341143) 155 | 2 15 | 2 4l 1r. OCh Pieds 121| 131|139]149]23 |228 11 
April 10......] 124 | 130 | 1 47 | 20 | 2 30 3 10 re eee 1 211132}140) 150} 24 | 222 1 
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19,6255 138|24 | 2 34 | . | June 29. RD vivas 1927|139|1419 21 | 220) 2 49 Dec. 26 
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- TannE 1V.—Duration of Dawn and Twilight in Jewish Law (According to Maimonides, Caleulated to be 


11 Periodical Hours). 


Latitudes, North. 


Dates. - 
30e | 369 | 409 | 429 | 449 | 46° | 48° | 50° | 52° | St | 56° | 58° | 60° 
| h.m.lh. m. b. m. | h. m. | h.m. |b. m. |h. m. |h. m. | h. m. jh. m. h. m. |h. m. | h. m. 
|June Lo P Dee. 33..| 2233 | 127 | 130 | 131 | 1:82 | 1 94 136 | 1 38 | 1 0| 1 43| 146) 1 49| 1 58 
Jan. loses ]l..| July i.. 13..1193|127|130/|130|132 |133| 125 | 137 | 139 | 1 412|145|148|132 
JU. oils bes ll. 3../1122|1236|129|129 | 131 | 1 82 13411361138 1140] 1 48 | 1 46 | 1 49 
20. sss May 21.. 31..| Nov. 283../121 | 124 (127 | 128 | 1€ 131 1132113841136 138 | 1 40| 1 42] 1 45 
BU. soos ll..} Aug. 1.. 13..1120 123|126/1236|1238 129 | 1 30 | 132 | 1 38 | 134 136|138| 1 4l 
Feb, 9..... ds FL 3.1119 | 1201121] 1 23] 1235 | 1 26 1 27 1129!}130; 131] 1382] 131 | 1 36 
[90:255 April 21.. 21] Oct. 24..| 1 17 | 118 | 119] 120 | 1 22 | 1 28 191|12385|126|127 1 28) 129 | 1 30 
March 1..... 11:.| Sept. 1. ir 1451116] 116|117|118 119 120|122 121]122|128 124 |125 
Is | 12.. 4. | 113| 113] 113| 114 | 115|116 116 | 117] 117 1 18|118]|119 | 1 20 
ro) eran ere ear ta | 1 NER ORE 1121112] 112] 1121 112 | 112 | 1 12 | 1 12 | 1 12|112|112|112|1 12 


(“hamez”) on the day before Passover is fixed at 
the end of the fourth hour of the day; that for 
burning hamez, at the end of the fifth. Mordecai 
Jaffe holds that in each case the hour equals yy of 
the length of the day from sunrise to sunset (* Le- 
bush ha-Tekelet,” 233, 1), while Moses Isserles and 
later authorities claim that the dawn and the twi- 
light of the same day form part of that day. The 
table on page 592 for the 14th of Nisan in the years 
1905-7 (the first being an intercalated year) gives the 
time-limit for eating and for burning bamez accord- 
ing to Jaffe and Isserles respectively, in the latitude 
of New York city (40° N.) See Honoroer. 


KEY TO THE TABLES. 


Table I. is for latitudes 44° to 28° N., including the 
United States from Maine to Florida, and records, 
for intervals of five days in every month during 
the year, the time of sunrise and sunset, also the 
beginning of dawn and the ending of twilight. 
South of latitude 28° to the equator there is little 
variation in the time of twilight; and there are few, 
if any, Jewish settlements requiring a special table. 
In the right-hand column of the table similar infor- 
mation for Jerusalem is given. . 

Table IL, for latitudes 60° to 46°, covering the 
northern countries of Europe together with Canada, 
gives the time of sunrise and sunset at intervals of 


ten days. The times of dawn and twilight are 
omitted for the reason that the duration of the astro- 
nomical dawn and twilight in these regions is much 
longer than that as fixed by Maimonides. 

Table III. gives the duration of dawn and twi- 
light for northern and southern latitudes, according 
to astronomical calculations. 

According to strict rabbinical law, the astronom- 
ical dawn and twilight ought to be divided equally 
between night and day. To avoid possible error, 
however, they are actually divided into three equal 
parts: (1) actual day; (9) actual night; and (3) 
the middle part, doubtful. The doubtful part, as 
noted above, isalways calculated * on the safe side" ; 
e.g., on Friday evening as “night” and on Sabbath 
evening as “day”; also on Yom Kippur as" day," 
to complete the fast. For example, Yom Kippur of 
1904 fell on Sept. 19, which date was near the autum- 
nal equinox, when sunset was about 6 P.M. The 
astronomical twilight for latitudes 44° to 28° N. va- 
ried from 98 to 82 minutes, two-thirds of which (66 
to 54 minutes), added to 6 P.M., would make the 
fast expire between 7.06 and 6.54 p.m. In case 
Yom Kippur is far removed from the autumnal 
equinox the variations increase. For example, the 
figures for Yom Kippur of 1905, falling on Oct. 9, 
give the following results (comp. Table I under 
Oct. 10): 
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Up to this point there are few variations between 
the astronomical twilight and that according to Mai- 
monides’ calculations; but they increase with every 


degree north ward, especially during the longest and 


shortest days. Here, it appears, the general custom 
was to discard the astronomical figures and to ac- 
cept Maimonides' calculation of 10 per cent of the 
day for the total twilight. "Thus for the fast of the 
Ninth of Ab, 1904, which fell on July 21, the fol- 
lowing data are presented for latitudes 60° to 46°: 
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Table IV. gives the duration of dawn and twi- 
light according to Jewish law, as based on the cal- 
culations of Maimonides and other eminent author- 
ities. 

Table V. and chart show the times of sunset for 
the whole year in various latitudes. The time of 
sunset for each degree of latitude between 30° and 
60° is indicated by curves marked at the side for the 
latitude, the date being given at the bottom of the 
chart. The point on the curve where it intersects the 
vertical line passing through the point marking the 
date indicates the time of sunset for that date at 
that latitude. ' 

To ascertain sunset and twilight for any particu- 
lar place, at any definite date, one must first find its 
latitude and compare it with the latitude in these 
tables. For convenience, a list of some of the prin- 
cipal cities in America and Europe, with their lati- 
tudes, is marked on the chart. 
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SUNDAY AND SABBATH. See SABBATH 
AND SUNDAY. 
SUNDELES, ZEBI HIRSCH BEN 


ENOCH: Polish scholar of the sixteenth century. 
He published the following works: “Tefillot mi- 
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Kol ha-Shanah ” (Lublin, 1571; Cracow, 1606), in col- 
laboration with Koppelmann, and consisting of 
the Jewish daily prayers, with a commentary; the 
Mahzor (Lublin, 1579; Cracow, 1597; Wilmersdorf, 
1673), containing the Jewish festival prayers accord- 
ing to the Polish, Bohemian, and Moravian rituals, 
with a commentary on the same; “Selihot” (Cra- 
cow, 1584; Prague. 1587; Lublin, 1643), consisting 
of a collection of prayers for atonement accord- 
ing to the Polish ritual, together with a com- 
mentary composed by his father-in-law, Mordecai 
Mardos, and edited by Sundeles; and * Yozerot" 
(Cracow, 1592), written in collaboration with Kop- 
pelmann, and containing the prayers ordained for 
the different Sabbaths, together with a commentary 
thereupon. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst; Bibl. Jud. iii. 397; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, pp. 219, 318, 420, 622. 


E. C. s. O. 

SUNNAH. See HADITH. 

SUPERCOMMENTARIES. See BIBLE Ex- 
EGESIS, 


SUPERSTITION. —Biblical Data: That 


views and practises borrowed from: paganism and 


not in accord with the monotheistic belief of Israel 
—as, for instance, witchcraft and sorcery —existed 
in Bible times is proved by the fact that they are 
prohibited. They are referred to as “the abomina- 
tions of those nations,” and the Israelite is warned 
against all of them in the words “Thou shait be 
perfect with the Lord thy God” (Deut. xviii. 9 et 
seq. ; Sifre, 171, 172; Tosef., Sanh. x. 6, 7 [ed. Zuck- 
ermandel, p. 430]; Sifra, 90b, 91a, 93d [ed. Weiss]; 
Sanh. 65a, b). Although the, penalty of death at- 
tached to the practise of sorcery (Ex. xxii. 18), such 
superstitions did not relinquish their hold upon the 
Israelites, as is shown by the invocation of Samuel’s 
spirit by Saul (I Sam. xxviii. 8 e£ seg.), the witch- 
crafts of Queen Jezebel (II. Kings ix. 22), and the 
doings of King Manasseh (i5. xxi. 6; II Chron. 
xxxv. 5 eí£seq.). All the Prophets preached against 
these and the immoral practises connected with 
them (comp. Micah v. 12; Nahum iii. 4; Jer. xxvii. 
9; Isa. xlvii. 9, 12; Mal. iii. 5). <All the practises 
which were prohibited, such as “cutting the flesh,” 
probably savored of superstition, and Judaism in 
this way was the first religion to attempt to cast 
off its shackles. 

With the absolute establishment of monotheism, 
superstition lost its idolatrous character and no 
longer led to immoralities, as in ancient times; but 
it still remained, underlying publie consciousness. 
Prohibitory laws were published against the super- 
stitious practises connected with shehitah (Hul. 40a), 
against incantations for wounds (Sanh. 90a), and the 
like. Ontheother hand, the Rabbis permitted some 
cures the pagan character of which was less mani. . 
fest (Shab. vi. 3), while they forbade others as sa- 

voring of the “ways of the Amorites " 

In (Tosef., Shab. vi.-vii; see AMOR- 
Talmudic rres). The custom of invoking the 
Times. gods Dan and Gad is thus character- | 

l ized, affording an interesting paral- 

lel to Amos viii. 14 and Isa. Ixv. 11 (Shab. 67a). 
Many superstitions of Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
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Persian origin found a place in the Talmud; many 
by a process of syncretism came also through the 
channel of Greek and Roman custom: though on 
principle the Talmud may be said to have opposed 
superstition as connected with idolatry (see De- 
MONOLOGY). R. Hanina, for instance, answered a 
woman who desired to bewitch him, “It is written, 
‘There is none else beside Him’” (Deut. iv. 835; 
Sanh. 67b; Hul. 7b). 

As instances of superstitions mentioned, if not 
countenanced, by the Talmud, the following may be 
referred to: *It is unlucky to be between two dogs, 
two palms, or two women; and itisequally unlucky 
for two men to be separated by one of these" (Pes. 
111b). “Drink not froth, forit gives cold in the head ; 
nor blow it away, for that gives headache; nor get 
rid of it otherwise, forthat brings poverty ; but wait 
until it subsides” (Hul. 105b). “If one of several 
brothers die, the others must beware of death. 
Some say death begins with the eldest, some with the 
youngest" (Shab. 106a). “It is dangerous to bor- 
row a drink of water, or to step over water poured 
out” (Pes, 111a). 

In the Middle Ages superstition was greatly 
strengthened, owing in large measure to Christian 
surroundings, trials for witchcraft being carried on 
under the protection of the Church, and particularly 
by the Inquisition. The ideas found their way into 
Jewish literature and even in a high degree influ- 
enced religious ceremonies. Jews and Christians 
borrowed from each other. Hebrew words, whose 
meanings were not known to Christians, especially 
the names of God, frequently occur in the great mass 
of Latin and Greek charms, magical blessings, and 
amulets, and in the same way Greek and Latin 
words, whose meanings were not understood by 
Jews, appear in Hebrew magical formulas and He- 
brew prayers. A phenomenon frequent in the his- 
tory of mankind is here repeated, Stupidity and 
superstition unite mankind more readily than knowl- 
edge and enlightenment. It was of little avail that 
influential rabbis sought to hinder the spread of 
such ideas and practises; only in modern times has 
it become possible to weed out the growths of su- 
perstition from the pure monotheism of Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Güdemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswesens 
und der Cultur der Abendlüindischen Juden, Vienna, 1880- 
1888; D. Joël, Der Aberglaube und die Stellung des Juden- 
thums zu Demselben, in Jahresbericht des Jitdisch-Theo- 
log. Seminars Fraenckel’scher Stiftung, Breslau, 1881-83; 
Blau, Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen, in Jahresbericht der 
Landes-Rabbinerschule, Budapest, 1893. 
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Modern: Whatever be the fact with regard to 
Jews of ancient and medieval times, there can be no 
doubt that they share with their neighbors of the 
same stage of culture in that worship of luck which 
is at the root of superstition. "There are found 
among uneducated Jews just the same class and 
amount of superstitious beliefs and practises as 
among their neighbors of Christian creed and of sim- 
ilar want of culture. Important collections have 
been made in recent years of such beliefs and prac- 
tises among the Jews, chiefly of eastern. Europe. 
How far these customs and ideas can be classified as 
specifically Jewish is another and more difficult 
question. In many cases they can be traced to the 
habits of their neighbors; in others, while they are 


a 


_the east side of New York city. 


common to most sections of the country, it is just 
possible that the Jews were the originators and the 
peasantry the recipients; but there has not been 
sufficient investigation to determine the degree and 
kind of indebtedness. 

Many of these customs have been transplanted 
from the east of Europe to England and America, 
and a large number of them have been collected in 
In that city there is 
found a fully developed belief in the efficacy of the 
Evin Eryx and the significance of DREAMS. Onean- 
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tidote for the former is to take a handful of salt and. 


pags it around the head of the child who has been be- 
witched, to throw a little of it in each corner of the 
room, and the remainder over the threshold. 

Another remedy against the evil eye, or any other 
evil, is for the mother to kiss her child three times, 

spitting after each kiss. At Brody,if 
Expectora- a child has been “overlooked” with 
tion. the evil eye the mother counteracts the 
effects by licking the forehead of the 
child twice, spitting, and repeating, “Ny hory ny 
hory ny buri ny kory,” which is simply Polish for 
* Neither mountains nor forest nor barley nor oats.” 
This must have been borrowed from theneighboring 
peasants (“ Urquell,” v. 20). Indeed, the efficacy of 
expectoration is fully recognized in Jewish folk- 
lore. When children are at odds, and one of them 
resorts to spitting tacties, the victim will often pur- 
posely allow himself to be spat upon because in so 
doing it is believed that the spitter takes upon his 
own shoulders the sins of the former. In order to 
stop a youth from spitting he need only be reminded 
that “Du nemst fun mir arop die sind” (You rid me 
of my sins) If one has a bad dream which it is 
desired to forget on waking in the morning, the 
advice is given to spit three times in order that the 
desired effect may be produced (* Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft für Jiidische Volkskunde,” x. 114). 

In Minsk traces of more subtle methods of remov- 
ing sin are found in the process known as *sin- 
searching." When an epidemic occurs in a small 
Russo-Jewish community, search is instantly made 
for some guilty individual, whose sin, it is assumed, 
is the cause of the epidemic, and the rabbi issues an 
excominunication against any one refusing to give 
what information he may have on the subject. 
When the sinner takes upon himself due punisn- 
ment, the epidemic, it is believed, will cease. It is 
considered by Russian Jews unlucky to dream of 
money, and it is a curious coincidence that Shylock, 
in “ The Merchant of Venice” (Act ii., Scene v.), says: 

"Iam right loath to go. 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night." 

That some of the superstitions held by Russian 
Jews have been derived from their neighbors is clear 
from the following example: Russo-Jewish farmers 
have full belief that there are certain * mazikim ” who 
braid the manes of animals beautifully, and even the 
hair of men who sleep in stables. These are clearly 
the “domovickes,” or brownies, of the Russian peas- 


ants. On the other hand, Jews sometimes derive their 


customs from the impulse to oppose Christian ones. 
Thus barley may not be eaten on Christmas eve, 
when Christians eat it. One can even watch the 
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growth of superstitions among modern Russian emi- 
grants; In Brest-Litovsk it is believed that the great 
frosts of 1908-4 in America were taken 
there by the Russian Jews; and that, 
on the other hand, the more moderate 
climatic conditions in southern Russia 
in that year were due to the large 
return of Russian Jews to Odessa, bearing with 
them the milder climate of the United States. 
Superstitions are found not alone among the more 
ignorant members of the congregation; even the 
rabbis, though perhaps not the better educated, 
encourage them. Thus it is stated that during the 
cholera epidemic of 1887 the rabbis told fathers of 
children under thirteen to bind red ribbon around 
their necks (“ Ha-Meliz," 1887, col. 1730). 

In the country places of Lithuania, when a fire 
breaks out, it is customary for the rabbi to go out 
and stand in front of a building that is not burning, 
and to extinguish the fire by speaking to it (“ varre- 
den dem feier”). Sometimes a Jewish turn is given 
to a general superstition, as in the case of the belief 
that it is unlucky to have the clothes mended on the 
person, as this will “sew up” (lose) the memory. 
If, however, it is absolutely necessary to do so, the 
side-locks (“pe’ot”), zizit, or some other article 
must be held in the mouth while the repairs are 
being made. It is curious to notice the mytho- 
peic tendency at work even at the present day. 
Thusin Galicia it is recommended not to leavea tank 
of water uncovered during the Passover, even while 
pouring water into the tank, which should be done 
through a cloth. The object of this practise is sup- 
posed to be the prevention of the angel of leaven 
from spitting into the tank. The personality of Sa- 
tan scems to be kept alive in the folk-lore of Russia 
and Galicia, forit is thought to be lucky if the shofar 
fails to emit a sound on New-Year's Day, the impli- 
cation being that Satan is imprisoned therein (this is 
especially current among the Hasidim). The means 
adopted by peasants in Russia to evade drawing a 
number for conscription has certainly a Jewish tinge, 
as it consistsin taking with them four pieces of maz- 
zah, one in each corner of the ARBA‘ Kanror. In or- 
der to secure the full efficacy of the unleavened bread 
they claim the right to wear the arba' kanfot even 
when stripped for medical examination. It is still 
considered lucky to begin an undertaking or journey 
on Tuesday, because in describing the third day of 
Creation it is said, * God saw that it was good." For 
the contrary reason it is unlucky to commence any- 
thing on Monday, when this was not said at all. 
Steinschnoider found that this belief was entertained 
by an cighteenth-century printer (Ersch and Gruber, 
“Encyc.” section ii, part 28, p. 27), and it is men- 
tioned as far back as the ‘Talmud (Pes. 2a). 

The rule of the Turkish Jews not to mention 
the *shedim," or demons, by name (Garnett, “ Turk- 

ish Life," p. 283, London, 1904) is anal- 


Some 
of Modern 
Origin. 


Some ogous to the practise of the Scotch in 
Derived speaking of the fairies as the * good 
from folk." "The local turn given to differ- 


Neighbors. ent superstitions is instanced by that 

current among the Jews of Salonica, 
who believe that the Messiah will appear first in Je- 
rusalem and will then sail to Salonica; on the Day 


of Atonement, therefore, they collect near the water 
(ib. p. 286). This is possibly mistaken for the prac- 
tise of TASHLIK; yet Ezra Stiles reports that the 
Jews of Newport, R. L, in his day used to open 
their windows during a storm for the Messiah to 


| enter (G. A. Kohut, “Ezra Stiles," p. 24). 


Superstitions may have quite a Jewish air with- 
out being specifically Jewish. "Thus it is said tbat 
Adar isa lucky month because Moses was born in 
that month, but the inherent idea of one time being 
more unlucky than another is not specifically Jew- 
ish. It is said that a piece of AFIKOMEN placed 
between two coins brings luck (Schiffer, * Galician 
Superstitions," No. 72), but the local superstitions 
must be examined before it can be proved that this 
was confined to Jews. "The practise, mentioned in 
the. “Sefer Refu’ot” (14b), of curing bleeding by 
baking the blood in bread and giving it to a pig can 
scarcely have arisen among Jews. 

Such a specifically Jewish custom as that of 
plucking some blades of grass and throwing them 
behind one on leaving a cemetery (Landshuth, * Bik- 
kur Holim," Ixix.)can not be traced earlier than the 
twelfth century. -Abraham ben Nathan, in his Re- 
sponsa (No. 11), can not give any reason for it, yet 
it is almost certainly German, being mentioned by 
Wuttke (“Deutsche Aberglaube,” pp. 983-145), and 
in Scheffel’s notes to Ekkehard (No. 185). 

The idea of kindling lights—in order to make the 
demons flee—before the death-rattle is heard (comp: 
Job xviii. 5; see * Ma'abar Yabok,” 105b) has many 
folk-lore analogies (comp. J. G. Frazer in *Journal 
of the Anthropological Society,” xv. 90 ef seg.). 
Even at the present day curious customs arise or 
are revived when epidemics make their appear- 
ance. During thecholera, marriages often take place 

in the cemetery, as that in Kovno of a 
Death Su- lame young man to a deaf-mute or 
perstitions. hunchback woman. At Pinsk, and 

in other communities, two orphans are 
married, under a black HuPPAH, on the graves of the 
parents of one of them, the idea. being that the chol- 
era is thus conducted tothe graves. "Thereiseven a 
tradition in some remote communities that a woman 
may be married to the dead. Several curious cus- 
toms are mentioned in the remarkable will of Judah 
Hasid. Thus, at the dedication of a cemetery, it 
was usual to killa rooster and bury it as the first 
victim of death. If aman meets a ghost and it asks 
him to go with it, he should say, *It is God's will 
that I go not with thee.” The nextday he should go 
to the cemetery three times, fasting, and say: * As 
God wills life, do not coms forth, thou or any messen- 
ger of thine, to carry away me or my children, orany 
Israelite, for I desire this, not the future world." 
Peculiar objection seems to be taken to being the 
first person buried in a cemetery. Small communi- 
ties sometimes hire an old man to join them so that 
he may be the first to be buried in their cemetery. 
It is reported that an aged man was maintained by 
the community of Passaic, N. J., forten years, being 
taken there in 1893, but not dying till 1908 (“ The 
Sun” [New York], Jan. 14, 1908). 

One of the most startling of the superstitions ob- 
served among modern Jews at Lemberg is the fol- 
lowing: If a woman dies pregnant, it issupposed to 
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be undesirable for her sake and for that of the con- 
eregation that the fetus should remain within the 
body. The corpse is therefore bathed at midnight, 
and after half an hour the name of the dead is called 
seven times, anda shofar is blown seven times in 
her ear. The corpse, with many groans, will then 
give birth to a dead, undeveloped child (“ Urquell,” 
ii. 192: comp. new series, ii. 270). 

The essence of superstition being that it obeys no 
rule, and, therefore, scarcely admits of classification, 
renders it desirable, perhaps, to give a certain num- 
ber of examples culled from various sources. Most 
of the following instances have been collected in 
New York among Jewish immigrants from various 
districts of Russia. Where superstitions have been 
taken from printed sources, these are indicated either 
in full or with the following abbreviations: Sch. 
(= collected by Schiffer, in * Urquell,” ii.); Grimm 
(= Grimm, “Deutsche Mythologie,” iii., appendix 
on superstitions). Territorial sources also are indi- 
cated. In every case it must be understood that 
while the superstition has been observed among 
Jews, further and very difficult research is required 
before it can be determined whether it has been 
borrowed from neighbors or has arisen from pecul- 
iarly Jewish conceptions. 


‘Aliyah. Never refuse a visitor to the synagogue an ‘aliyah ; 
he may be Elijah (German). Elijah once visited Hebron, but, 
not being ealled to the Law, he returned to heaven (Palestine). 

Alone. If you go alone to look for or eall a midwife, your 
course will be lengthened and made troublesome to you by 
shedim. You will imagine, for instance, that you are within a 
few feet of the place you are going to, whereas in reality you are 
several minutes away from it (Minsk). 

Animal. If you see an animal of any kind, even a man, 
where you would not expect it to be, it is a sign that such an 
animal is a treasure transformed. "Throw your shoe at such an 
animal, and the latter will become a heap of treasures, which 
you will be at liberty to take away with you (Minsk). 

Bachelor. At a funeral of a bachelor cast sand before the 
coffin to blind the eyes of the unbegotten children of the de- 
ceased (Kurdistan). 

Barrenness. To get children, drink water in which has been 
cooked moss that has grown on the Temple walls (Palestine ; 
Sch. v. 2335). 

Bat. Kill à bat with a ^ randel (gold coin) and put the bat 
under the threshold, and your house will be lucky (Rumania). 

Bathtub. A child's bathtub must not be used for any other 
purpose, or the child will not prosper (Galicia; Sch. v. 141). 

Bears heart. Ifa person eats tbe heart of a bear lie will be- 
come a tyrant (Minsk). 

Bed. Girlssit upon the bridal bed for luck (Moroeco; Meakin, 
“The Moors,” p. 441). 

Beygar. The curse of a beggar is effective (Byelostok ; Kiev). 

Birthday. Ata ehild's birthday light as many candles as the 
number of years the child has lived (Breslau). 

Blood. To eure sickness Algerian Jews go with an Arab 
sorceress to a spring, kill a black cock, and smear with the blood 
the chest, forehead, ete.; of the patient. Then they light a fire 
and sprinkle fire and patient with blood (Benjamin I, " Eight 
Years in Asia and Africa," p. 313). 

Bone inthe throat. If you are choking with a flsh-bone, put 
another fish-bone on your head, and you will either swallow the 
one in your throat or get it out. If the bone is a meat-bone, put 
another meat-bone on your head, and the result will be the same 
(Minsk). 

Book. Itis dangerous to leave a book open and go away, for 
a "shed" (demon) will take your seat and create havoc. 

Bread. Nevereat from a piece of bread over which you have 
recited a '* berakah " (blessing), unless you cut it in two (general 
superstition). 

Bride. 1f,on returning from the huppah, the bride takes the 
groom's hand first, she will dominate in family matters. If he 
takes her hand first, then he will direct affairs (Minsk). 

Broom. Do not dust the table with a broom lest one of the 
household die (Galicia; Sch. v. 46). 
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Brothers. Three married brothers should not dwell in one 
town (comp. Deut. xxv. 5: Judah he-Hasid, * Sefer Hasidim,” 
p. 33). ; 

Buckets. It is unlucky to come across an empty bucket on 
first going out, but lucky to passa full one (general superstition). 

Cat. When a cat licks her paws it is a sign that visitors will 
come (general superstition). To keep a cat in the house and pre- 
vent her injuring the memory, cut off part of her tail; then she 
Will never go away, even if you drive her. (This. is called 
* Gepasled die Katz”; Wilna; Little Russia.) 

Childbirth. Yu the ease of hard labor ensuing during con- 
finement, the unmarried girls in the house should unbraid their 
hair and let it loose on their shoulders (Kovno; Rumania). 

Cohen. Aleppo Hasidim thought it unlucky for an ordinary 
Israelite to marry the daughter of a kohen, referring to Lev. 
xxii. 23 (Benjamin II., " Eight Years," etc., p. 72). 

Convulsions. Break a potor dish in front of the child todrive 
away the demon of convulsions (Galicia; * Urquell," ii. 33). 
Prick the finger of the child with a needle, suck blood therefrom, 
spit thrice, and then put some of the mother’s blood in the child's 
mouth (iD.). | 

Curse. An undeserved curse has no effect. but may fall back 
upon the head of him who utters it (comp. Gen. xii. 3). (Some- 
times Jews who feel that they are being cursed unjustly express 
the hope that " zol es ois gehm of sein kopf, wos er wünscht mir n" 
(may all the evil he wishes me turn upon him] [Russia].) 

Dead. ‘The deceased is thought to hear and know everything 
that is said and done about him until the last spade of earth is 
thrown over him (Gamaliel ben Pedahzur, p. 16). 

Dead, Calling the. On visiting the grave of a relative, you 
should take with youapious man to call him and communicate 
with him by putting his ear to the grave (Russian, in America). 

Discovering treasure. ‘To discover hidden treasure, Zo on 
Johannistag and find on a hazel-tree four twigs of the same 
year, and bind them into one; then take them in your left hand, 
and gold and riehesin your right hand, and pass the twigs round 
them three times, saying, '' Be these twigs lucky to me as were 
once the rods to our ancestor Jacob, so that I may discover gold 
and silver treasures," ete. Next morning, before sunrise, go to 
the tree, cut off the twigs, cast them east, west, north, and south, 
and say, ‘ Dear God, I beg Thee,” etc., and let two boys follow 
them (Perles, in * Gritz Jubelschrift," p. 88). 

Eggs. If you steal an egg you will have seven years of 
poverty (Pinsk; Byelostok). 

Epidemics. During epidemics open the door only when the 
person outside has knocked thrice (Galicia ; Sch. 202). 

Evil eye. To throw off the evil eye, spit three times on your 
finger-tips, and each time make a quick movement With your 
hand in the air (Galicia; Sch. 179). 

Fingers. The reason for holding the fingers downward and 
extended while washing them in the morning is that the evil 
spirits which hover about man in the night-time may be washed 
away (Gamaliel ben Pedahzur). 

* Feldmesten." If one is sick his female relatives should go 
to the graves of some pious men and measure the graves and the 
distances between them with wicks; candles should then be 
made of the length of these wicks and be presented to the syna- 
gogue or bet ha-midrash (general in Russia). 

Feet. Itching of the feet implies that you will come to some 
unknown place (‘Sefer Hasidim," p. 162; comp. Wuttke, lc. 
p. 41). 

1f the bridegroom steps on the bride's foot when both are 
under the huppah it is a sign that he will rule her. ]f she steps 
on his foot then she will rule him (Lithuania). 

Hair, Cutting « child's. If a child's hair is cut an elf-lock 
will grow (Jw. ENCYC. iv. 31, s.v. CHILDBIRTH). 

Hanging-rope. If you put into a barrel of whisky, or of 
other liquor, a piece of a rope used in a hanging, or with which 
some one has hanged himself, the liquor will last longer than 
otherwise (Minsk). 

Hol ha-Mo'cd. As Hol ha-Mo'ed is only a half-holiday, you 
should write on that day obliquely or sidewise (Riga). 

House-Duilding. Do not build a house where no one has 
built before; if you do, get some one to inhabit it for a year, for 
the first tenant in a newly constructed house is likely to become 
poor. Neither door nor window should be entirely closed; leave 
a small opening for the demons (Lithuania; Kiev; Dvinsk ; 
“Sefer Hasidim,” pp. 17. 20). 

Invisibility. To be a " ro'eh welo nir’eh ? (one who ean see 
Without being seen) go into a stall or any similar place, eat a 
roll half a pound in weight, baked hard and crisp, and see that 
not a erum of it is lost. After you have successfully accom- 
plished this task a " taiehel " (devil) will show himself before 


you and endeavor by different pranks to make you laugh ; if you Qu 
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are successful in not laughing, another taichel will bring you a 


" yarmulka" (hat); then a third will perform other funny 
pranks. If you still refrain from laughing, a fourth will present 
you with a bone. lf you carry this bone you will become a 
ro'eh welo nir'eh. 

Languages. Some Russian Jews believe that some time be- 
fore a child is born the angel Raphael teaches it all the (70) 
languages of the world ; but that as the child leaves the mother's 
womb the same angel gives the child a fillip on the upper lip, 
causing it to forget them all (Pinsk). 

Looking back. In running from danger never turn to look 
back, as you may be transformed, like Lot’s wife, into a bag of 
salt (Kiev). 

Minyan. It is lucky to be the tenth of a minyan (general 
superstition). 

Mirrors. If you break a mirror you will have seven years 
of poverty (Pinsk). 

If you place a mirror in front of a sleeping man with a candle 
between them, and then cal] him by name, he will follow you 
wherever you will; but if he gives you a " backhander" you 
will not live the year out (Galicia; Sch. 53). 

Money. In taking money out of a money-bag or safe never 
take out all of it, but leave a coin or two “for luck," for money 
attracts money (Grodno). 

It is lucky to save the first money made at market (Kiev ; 
comp. Grimm, p. 85: ‘* He who lends the first money he makes 
at market gives away his luck "). 

Mourning. Weep not too much for the dead, or you may 
have some one else to weep for: weep three days, mourn seven, 
and put aside ornaments thirty. If you do more, God will say, 
“ Are you more pitiful than 1?” (Sefer Hasidim,” p. 15). 

Ovens. Never leave an oven or stove empty; if you have 
nothing to cook or bake in ib pub a piece of wood in it; if you 
leave it empty you may not have anything to bake or cook when 
you want it (Minsk). 

Plagues. If there is an epidemic write on the door of the 
house, ‘ Here has Typhus [or Cholera, etc.] already been," and 
the house will remain untouched. Or hang on the door a 
locked ‘Schloss’? and throw the key away. Or draw a black 
mark with coal on the outer wall (Galicia ; Sch. 80-82). 

Rats. If ratsrun from one house to another, the house into 
which they have run will have luck (Byelostok). 

Right and left eye. If the right eye itches, you will re- 
joice; if the left, you will cry (Galicia; Sch. 19). 

Sale of children. In a family in which several children have 
died, the mother, before she gives birth to another child, goes 
to an old man Whose children, and even grandchildren, are all 
alive, and sells him her unborn child for a certain sum, which 
the old man agrees to pay. The old man is tben considered 
the "grandfather" of the boy. One of the conditions in this 
transaction is that the old man reserves the right to name the 
child, which name is not told to the boy nor to his parents, but 
Will be disclosed in the ‘* grandfather’s’’ will if he dies, or to 
the bride of the ** grandchild under the huppah, when the sum 
which the old man has paid will be refunded. The boy is called 
" Alter" (see NAMES). The old man is said to have “ hazla- 
kah ” (Russia and America). 

Shoes. Never walk in one shoe, or one slipper, etc., other- 
wise one of your parents will die (Minsk). 

Shroud. In making a shroud, avoid knots (South Russia; 
“ Rokeab," p. 316; comp. Wuttke, " Deutsche Aberglaube,” p. 
210). . 

Sin-buying. If a boy has committed some slight sin (c.g., 
torn a paper on the Sabbath) another says to him, * What 
will you give if I buy your sin from you?” " An apple," “a 
marble," may bethereply. The bargain is made ; the conscience 
of the one is quieted, but the other is ealled the " sin-buyer? 
and despised (* Urquell,” ii. 105-166). This sometimes occurs 
among adults,and the buyer often has trouble to induce the 
sinner to "take back his sin" (see ‘‘Sin-Eater,” in '' Folk- 
Lore," ii.). 

Sisters. Sisters should not marry on the same day lest the 
evil eye fall on the parents ; and two brothers should not marry 
two sisters (" Sefer Hasidim," pp. 28-26). Do not marry two 
sisters one after the other (ib. p. 27). Father and son should not 
marry two sisters (ib. p. 28). 

Stepping across a child. If you step over a child it will 
stop growing (Kiev). To make it resume growing, recross it 
(Galicia: Sch. iv. 98; this superstition is wide-spread; see a 
large collection of references in “Urquell,” vi. 111). 

Sweeping. You should not throw sweepings out of the room 
at night; if you do you may die (Galicia ; Sch. 7). 

Throwing out dirt. You must not throw dirt after a man 
as he is leaving a room (Galicia; Sch. 4). 


You must not sweep a chamber at night; if you do, you will 
qd zu be able to sleep, or you will lose something (Galicia ; 

Widowhood. The third (fourth, ete.) husband of a widow, 
or wife of a widower, will die soon after the marriage (Wilna). 

It is to be observed that Jews themselves recog- 
nize their tendency to superstition. A proverbial 
expression among the Russian Jews runs, "Last 
year's snow for headache”—a sarcastic reference 
to the impractical nature of folk-medicine. See 
‘ALENU; BIBLIOMANCY; CHILDBIRTH; DEATH, 
VIEWS AND CuSsTOMS CONCERNING; DIBBUKIM; 
ForLk-LonE; FonK-MEDICINE; GOLEM; HOLLE 
KnEIsSH; NUMBERS AND NUMERALS; SALT; TEKU- 
FAH; TEN; TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brecher, Das Transcendentale im Talmud ; 
Giidemann, Gesch. ii. 326 et seq.; Leo Wiener, Yiddish Liter- 
ature, pp. 50, 51. note (bibliography); Mitteilungen der Ge- 
sellschaft für Jüdische Volkskunde, 1897-1905. J 
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SURETYSHIP: The lizbility, contract, or un- 
dertaking of one who becomes a surety. Refer- 
ence to a surety occurs only once in the Penta- 
teuch; namely, in Gen. xliii. 9, where Judah tells 
Jacob that he will be surety for Benjamin’s safe re- 
turn. Butin Proverbs the commercial surety, the 
man bound for the debt of another, is mentioned 
again and again, both in warnings against under- 

taking a suretyship and in admoni- 
«c Arrabo." tions to fulfil the obligation when it 

has been undertaken. The Hebrew 
word Jy, and the derivative pany, "pledge or 
earnest-money," were also Phenician words, and 
came, through them, into Latin in the form 
“arrabo.” | 

The Talmud distinguishes between the surety in 
the usual form and one who, though he has not 
received the benefit of a loan or sale, makes him- 
self in form the principal debtor; and it calls such 
a person “kabbelan ” (undertaker). This relation is 
known in modern law as that of an accommodation 
maker or acceptor; and it may arise in many other 
ways than that referred to in the Talmud. . 

For the necessity of a consideration for the surety- 
ship, see DEED»; for the means at the disposal of 
the surety to protect or to recoup himself, see Ix- 
DEMNITY. 

I. Where the loan is made or credit is given on 
the faith of the surety, and he joins in the bond or 
contract, no question of his liability arises. But if 
the loan or sale has been made the money or goods 
are handed over to the borrower, and if afterward a 


third person offers to become surety in order to ob- 


tain forbearance for the debtor (“let him alone and 
I become his surety "), opinions differ as to the re- 
quirements for a binding contract. Maimonides, 
basing his views on the discussions in the Talmud 
(Ket. 101b, 102a, and B. B. 176a, b) takes the 
ground that the surety’s promise must, even when 
he joins in the bond, rest on a * kinyan ” (acquisi- 
tion), some article being delivered to him pro forma 
as a consideration for his promise; while others re- 
quire such a formality only when the surety comes 
in after the ensealing of the debtor’s several bond. 
Suretyships may be contracted in open court. A 


ee 
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judgment having been rendered against A, pro- 
ceedings in execution against him may be stayed if 
B, a solvent and well-to-do man, makes himself an- 
swerable for the judgment, as is the case in many 
states of the United States (*replevin bonds” or 
“stay bonds”). Maimonides admits that in such a 
case no formal kinyan is necessary; and he is of 
Opinion that a recognizance made in open court 
operates like a bond (“shetar”) upon sold or en- 
cumbered land. 

II. Though the surety be fully bound, the cred- 
itor must demand payment from the principal debtor 
before demanding it from the surety; and if the 
former has auy property, this should be exhausted 
before that of the surety. But when the principal 

debtor has property only in another 

Surety country, or when he isa man of vio- 

After lence, who will not submit to the 
Debtor. judges, or will not appear in court, 
the creditor may satisfy his claim out 
of the surety first, and leave him to contest the 
matter with the debtor. Under an institution of the 
Geonim the creditor, unless he is excused as above, 
before proceeding against the surety has to make 
oath (the lesser oath) that be has exhausted the 
debtor’s estate and that the debt is still unpaid. 
But if the parties haveagreed that the surety may be 
sued first, the creditor may sue him; and the “ kab- 
belan " who contracts in form as principal is always 
sued in the first instance. The language which 
constitutes one a kabbelan must be very precise: 
thus the words “lend money to him ” indicate a bor- 
rower; and he who is mentioned after those intro- 
ductory words as promising to pay is necessarily 
a surety (B. D. 174a). 

The Talmud (75. 174b) takes it for granted that 
among the Gentiles the creditor has always the 
right to sue the surety first; certainly in the Roman 
law two or more joint obligors may be sued to- 
gether, regardless of the question which of them en- 
joyed the consideration and which was only bound 
as surety. Where two sureties have bound them- 
selves for a debt the creditor may levy on the estate 
of either. On the other hand, following an opinion 
of the Palestinian Talmud in Shebu. v., it was held 
that where two men borrow on the same bond, or 
partners incur a joint debt, each one is a principal 
for his own share, but only a surety for his com- 
panion as to the remainder, which he should not be 
compelled to pay while the true debtor has property 
open to levy. 

III. It seems (2d,) that one who declares himself 
liable for the jointure (* ketubah ") as fixed by law 
is not held liable unless he be the groom's father, 
and then only by means of kinyan; but a suretyship 


on the clause to refund the dowry is binding. In. 


decisions of later date than the Tal- 

As mud, but fully recognized by Mai- 

Regards  monides,a suretyship on a conditional 

Dowry. contract—for instance, on a warranty 

of title in a deed of conveyance—is 

not binding atall, even though the forms of kinyan be 

observed. It is admitted, however, that where A 

says to B, “ Be thou surety for C, and I will be surety 
to thee against loss,” the agreement is binding. 

The question as to the validity of indefinite guar- 


anties is not discussed in the Talmud: and the later 
authorities differ concerning it. Maimonides says: 


. “Where one has not defined the amount of surety- 


ship, but says, ‘Whatever thou shalt lend him, or 
whatever thou shalt sell him, I am good for,’ some 
of the Geonim taught that even if 20,000 dinars’ 
worth of goods or 100,000 in money had been ad- 
vanced, the surety [guarantor] is bound for it all; 
but in my opinion he is bound for nothing, because 
his mind had never conceived what he was bound 
for. But let whoever understands these things rea- 
son the matter out.” The Shulhan ‘Aruk does not 
touch the point. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vad. Malweh, xxv., xxvi; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 


Hoshen Mish pat, 129-132. 
Ww. B. L. N. D. 
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SUSANNA, THE HISTORY OF: One of 
the books of the Protestant Apocrypha; entitled in 
some manuscripts “The Judgmentof Daniel." The 
Greek text is extant in two recensions: that of the 
Septuagint (given only in the Codex Chisianus) and 
that of Theodotion. "The latter is the one adopted 
by the early Christian writers and followed in 
the present common English translations. That it 
was in early times regarded as a part of the Book of 
Daniel appears from the fact that in most Greek 
manuscripts it stands at the beginning of that book; 
Jerome places it at the end of Daniel, with a notice 
that it is not found in the Hebrew Bible. It was 
accepted as canonical by the Christians generally 
up to the third century (its canonicity was disputed 
by Julius Africanus); and it is still so regarded by 
Catholics. Origen observes (in the "Epistola ad 
Africanum ”) that it was “hidden” by the Jews; but 
the precise significance of this remark is not clear, 
as there are no early Jewish references to the book 
(the comparison of a woman to a red rose, made 
in the Midrash on Lev. D. xv. at end, has no dis- 
cernible connection with Susanna). 

The texts of the Septuagint and Theodotion differ 
from each other in a number of details; and other 
variations are found in the Syriac versions (ed. by 
Walton and Lagarde). The main story is as fol- 
lows: Susanna (Mowry = “lily”; comp. Cant. ii. 1), 
the beautiful and pious wife of the rich Joacim 
(Joakim) of Babylon, walking in her garden, is seen 
by two elders, recently appointed judges, who, in- 

flamed with lust, approach her with 
Contents. an infamous proposal, and, when re- 
pulsed, accuse her publicly of adul- 
tery. Brought before the tribunal, she is found 
guilty, and is led forth to execution; but at this 
moment Daniel, then a young lad, interposes and by 
a clever device shows the falsity of the accusers. 
These are put to death; Susanna is justified; and 
Daniel's reputation among the people is thenceforth 
very high. The Septuagint version appears to be 
the older: it iscruder than the other, and introduces 
an angel (verse 45) who inspires Daniel with wisdom 
for the emergency. The Theodotion text is fuller, 
and has more literary finish. 
The origin of the story is uncertain: possibly it 
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rests on some tradition, but more probably is a pure 
invention suggested by facts of not intrequent oc- 
currence (see Jer. xxix. 28, and comp. Koran ii. 96). 
The author's purpose is variously conceived: as in- 
sistence on carefulness in judging or as admonition 
to young men to be wise like Daniel (see verse 62in 
the Septuagint) But it is unnecessary to suppose 
a definite moral. "The story is a folk-tale in lauda- 
tion of the famous prophet Daniel; and the moral, 
such as it is, develops naturally from the incidents. 

The booklet probably dates from the second or 
first century B.C. It appears to have been written 


originally in Greek: the style is flowing; and the 


Hebraisms are such as are found in the Septuagint. 
'l'here are two plays upon words in the Greek (verses 
54, 55, and 58, 59); and these are commonly sup- 
posed to point to a Greek original; but Marshall (in 
Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” s.v.) maintains that they 
may be explained from an Aramaic text. T. 


SUSLIN HA-KOHEN, ALEXANDER. 
See ALEXANDER SUSLIN, 


SUSPENDED LETTERS: There are four sus- 
pended or elevated (*teluyah") letters in the He- 
brew Bible: (1) the “nun” in nt/2p, in Judges 
xviii. 30; (2) the “‘ayin” in Yy, in Ps. lxxx. 18; 
(8) the “‘ayin” in pYws, in Job xxxviii. 18; and (4) 
the “‘ayin” in p'Yw5, ib. verse 15. This maso- 
rah is mentioned in the Talmud, and appears to be 
earlier than that of the SMALL AND LARGE LETTERS. 

The object in suspending the letters in question 
is not quite clear. The Rabbis proposed to elimi- 
nate the suspended *nun" and to read " Mosheh " 
(Moses) in place of “Manasseh,” as Gershom was 
the son of Moses (I Chron, xxiii. 15); it is only, they 
said, for the reason that Jonathan (the son of Ger- 
shom) adopted the wickedness of Manasseh that he 
is called “the grandson cf Manasseh” (B. B. 109b; 
comp. Yer. Ber. ix. 8). But the difficulty is that 
there is norecord that Moses’ son Gershom had a son 
named Jonathan, his only known son being Shebuel 
{I Chron. xxvi. 24). On the other hand, Jonathan, 
the priest of the Danites, was evidently a young Le- 
vite (Judges xviii. 3), and not the son of Manasseh. 

Commenting on the suspended “‘ayin” in the 
word «Y*5, the Midrash says that the word may also 
read (without the *'ayin?) p = TWN) = “from 
the river or the sea.” The boar or swine coming 
from the sea is less (another version “ more”) dan- 
gerous than that from the forest (Lev. R. xiii.). 
This refers to the Roman government, which is 
compared to the swine (Gen. R. lxviii; see also 
Krochmal, “ Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman,” xiii. ). 

Regarding the suspended “‘ayin” in the word 
aver, occurring twice in Job, the Talmud elimi- 
nates the letter and reads Den, which word has a 
double meaning—“ rulers” and “ poor "—the tyrants 
below who are poor and powerless above. But, it 
is explained, out of respect to King David the rulers 
in this case were not identified with the wicked; 
hence the spelling pyw (Sanh. 28b; see Rashi ad 
Zoe., and Geiger, “ Urschrift,” p. 258). 

A more plausible explanation is that the suspended 
letters are similar in origin to the “kere” and 
“ketib.” In this case the authorities, who could 
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not decide between two readings, whether the letter 
in question preceded or followed the next letter, 
placed it above, so that it might be read either way. 
Thus the original reading in Judges was probably 
“Jonathan, the son of Gershom in Manasseh” = 
110/322 (comp. Judges vi. 15), d.e., in the land of Ma- 
nasseh, whither the Danites emigrated. Another 
reading was “the son of Moses” (nwn 13); and the 
suspended “nun” makes it possible to reat the word 
either way (“ Moses” or “ Manasseh”). Another pos- 
sible explanation is that the original reading was 
“ Mosheh,” the “nun” being introduced to suggest 
“Manasseh,” so as to avoid the scandal of having a 
grandson of Moses figure as the priest of an idol- 
atrous shrine. The suspended “‘ayin” of p 
makes the second reading yn, “of the city,” refer- 
ring to the capital Rome as alluded to in the Mid- 
rash. The word pyw in Job, if the “shin” and 
*'ayin" be transposed, reads pwys, “storms” (the 
plural of wyn); this change brings the verses into 
entire harmony with the context and in accord with 
the previous chapter (ORI: Job xxxvii. 3, 4, 6, 11 
with 2b. xxxviii. 1, 9, 22, 28, 34, 85). On further 
constructions of the words in question see the crit- 
ical commentaries. 
m J. D. E. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenstein, in Ner ha-Ma'arabi, i. (1896), p. 7, 


SUSSKIND, ALEXANDER EB. MOSES. 
See ALEXANDER SUSSKIND B. MOSES. 

SUSSKIND, ALEXANDER EB. 
See ALEXANDER SÜSSKIND B. SAMUEL. 

SUSSKIND, ALEXANDER B. SOLOMON 
WIMPFEN: Wealthy citizen of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maiu, and a resident of Worms in the second half 
of the thirteenth century ; died on the Day of Atone- 
ment, 1807. He spent almost his entire fortune in 
ransoming the body of Meir or ROTHENBURG, 
which had been denied burial for nearly fourteen 
years; he asked as his sole reward that he might be 
interred beside it. His tombstone has been pre- 
served almost intact. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p.58; Cassel, Lehr- 
buch der Jüdischen Gesch. und Liter atur. p. 378, Leipsic, 
1879; Grütz, Gesch. vii. 175; Lewvsohn, Nafshot Zaddikim, 
pp. 39-41, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855. 


J. S. O. 


SUSSKIND (SUEZKINT) OF TRIMBERG: 
German minnesinger; flourished in the second half 
of the thirteenth century, or, according to Graetz, 
about 1200. He is called after his birthplace Trim- 
berg, a town with a castle of the same name, in 
Franconia, near Würzburg. Little is known of his 
life; but it is supposed that he was a physician. 
The six poems of his which have been preserved in 
the Manesse collection (now at Paris, formerly in 
Heidelberg) show that he took high rank among the 
poets of his time. He sang of the worth of the vir- 
tuous woman, and portrayed for the Knights the 
ideal nobleman: “ Who acts nobly, him w vill Iac- 
count noble.” 

Sharing the suffering of his oppressed brethren, 
he bitterly complains that the wealthy grant him 
scanty support, for which reason he is determined 
to abandon poetry and to live henceforth as a Jew. 
The most characteristic of his poems is the Fable of 
the Wolf: 


SAMUEL. 


Sussmann 
Sutro 


" Ein Wolf viel jaemerlicben sprach : 

Wa [where] sol ich na beliben [remain], 

Sit [since] ich dur mines libes nar [for my support] 

Muoz wesen in der ahte [must live in ban] ? 

Darzuo sd bin ich geborn, diu schult, diun ist nicht min [it is 
not my fault]; 

Vil manie man hat guot gemach [many a one is in pleasant cir- 
cumstances], 

den man siht valscheit triben [whom one sees deal falsely] 

unt guot gewinnen offenbar [and evidently acquire wealth] 

mit siindecliber trahte [with sinful aspirations]; 

der tuot wirser vil, dan ob ich naem ein genslein. 

Jan [not at all] hab ich nieht. des goldes rôt 

Zegebene umb mine spîse [to give for my food]. 

des muoz ich rouben tf den lip durch hungers nôt [tütererare: I 
must deprive myself and suffer hunger], 

der valseh in siner wise ist schedelicher, dan ich, 

unt wil unsehuldie sin [the false man acts much worse than I, 
and yet wishes to appear innocent].”’ 


Evidently this fable refers to the author's own 
circumstances or at least to those of his coreligionists. 

Bodmer (1759) and Von der Hagen (1888) reprinted 
the poems from Manesse's collection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxxvii. 
334-336: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 233 et seq.; Kurz, Gesch. 
der Deutschen Literatur, sth’ ed., i. 16; Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 
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S. MAN. 


SUSSMANN, ABRAHAM BEN JOSEPH: 
Shohet in London in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. He wrote a commentary on Yoreh De‘ah 
in four parts, which were entitled respectively 
“Sifte Zahab," * Adne Zahab," * Lebushe Tebu "ali" 
and " Lebushe Serad." He also compiled an index 


to the last-named work which was entitled “Be'er 


Yosef,” and two supplements, * Hezkat ha-Dayit," 
and, later, * Mazzebet Me’ir Yosef” (Kónigsberg, 
1853). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 393: Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p.70; S. van straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 


p. 333. 

Jc S. O. 

SUSSMANN, ELIEZER. Sce hoEDELsHEIM, 
ELEAZAR SUSSMANN B. Isaac. 

SUSSMANN, EZRA BEN JEKUTHIEL: 
Polish scholar of the cighteenth century. He was 
the author of “Hoshen Yeshu‘ot” (Minsk, 1802), a 
commentary on the Pirke Abot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim. p. 171; Fürst. 
Bih, o iii. 398; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 
246 ; S. van Straalen, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 367. 


E. c. S. 0. 


SUSSMANN, LOB BEN MOSES: Printer 
of the eighteenth century. In 1750 he established a 
Hebrew press in the printing-office of Johann Jansen 
in Amsterdam, and Baruch ben Eliezer Lippmann 
Wiener and his sons Jacob and Hayyim worked for 
him. <A few years later Sussmann established an 
independent office, and engaged, besides the above- 
mentioned assistants, the proselytes Simeon and Ja- 
cob ben Gedaliah. ` 

From Sussmann's press were issued the following 
works: Judah ben Benjamin Stadthagen's “ Minhat 
Yehudah,” 1763; Solomon Hanau’s prayer-book and 
grammatical commentary, 1766; the Book of Job, 
with Bahya's commentary on same, 1766; the Pen- 
tateuch, with Isaac Prenzlau's * Tikkun Soferim,” 
1767; and the opinions of Mekor Baruk, 1771. 
Shortly after the publication of the last-named work 
Sussmann emigrated to Leyden; he remained there 
but a short time, however, aud in 1779 he became 
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associated with J. H. Munnikhuisen in The Hague, 
where he published the * Mebbakesh ” by Falaquera. 
His son Sussmann ben Lób worked, toward the 


end of the eighteenth century, with the printer Jo- 


hann Levi Rofe of The Hague on the publication of 
* Yoreh De‘ah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ersch and Gruber, Eneye. section ii. s.v. 
Jüdische Typographic, pp. 13-14; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 398. 


: | 8. O. 


SUSSMANN, SHABBETHAI. BEN ELIE- 
ZER: Scholarof the eighteenth century. He com- 
piled under the title “ Me'ir Natib " (Altona, 1798— 
1802)a general index, in three volumes, to the to- 
safot to the entire Talmud. In the introduction to 
this work he mentions as other works written by 
himself the following: “‘Ammude Kesef,” * Dam- 
mesek Elie‘zer,” * Ner Tamid," and “ Katit la-Ma’or.” 
None of these has, however, been published. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 278; Fürst, 
Bihl. Jud. iii. 898; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 
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SUTRO, ABRAHAM: German rabbi; born at 
Brück, near Erlangen, July 5, 1784; died at Mün- 
ster Oct. 10, 1869. He studied in the yeshibot of 
Firth and Prague, and was in 1814 appointed 
teacher in Reichensachsen by the then existing con- 
sistory of Westphalia; later in the same year he was 
transferred as teacher to Beverungen, where he 
officiated also as rabbi of the district of Warburg. 
After the redistricting of Westphalia he was ap- 
pointed * Landesrabbiner” for the districts of Mün- 
ster and Dortmund in 1815, and in 1828 chief rabbi of 
the district of Paderborn, holding the latter posi- 
tion until his death. He wrote: * Widerlegung der 
Schrift des Herrn H. B. H. Cleve ‘ Der Geist des Rab- 
binismus’ aus Bibel und dem Talmud” (Münster, 
1823); and * Milhamot Adonai” (Hanover, 1886; 2d 
ed., Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1836), a protest against 
religious reforms, especially the use of the organ 
in the synagogue. He published also sermons and 
articles in the *Zionswüchter" of Altona. 

Sutro was an active advocate of the emancipation 
of the Jews, and during the era of reaction he re- 
peatedly petitioned the Prussian Diet to repeal the 
ordinances declaring the Jews ineligible for public 
office. A few months before his death he had the 
satisfaction of seeing passed the law of July 8, 
1869, which removed all the disabilities of the Jews. 
Some of Sutro’s grandchildren have become con- 
verts to Christianity (Allg. Zeit. des Jud." 1909, 
p. 488; 1908, p. 325). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Der Israelit, pp. 829-831, Mayence, 1869. 


S. D. 


SUTRO, ADOLPH HEINRICH JOSEPH: 
American mechanical engineer; born at Aix-la- 
Chapelie, Rhenish Prussia, Apri) 29, 1830; died at 
San Francisco Aug. 8, 1898; educated in his native 
town, and at several of the best polytechnic schools 
of Germany. At an early age he was placed in 
charge of his father’s extensive woolen mills, but 
the revolution of 1848 impoverished the family and 
it was compelled to emigrate to America, settling 
in Baltimore in 1850. In the same year, however, 
the discovery of gold induced Sutro to go to San 
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Francisco, where he engaged in business until, sev- 
eral years later, the discovery of mines in Nevada 
attracted him thither. He inspected the fields there, 
and soon established at Dayton, Nev., a stamping- 
mill for the reduction of silver ore, which proved a 
technical and financial success. The scheme of con- 
structing a tunnel to serveas adrain through the 
Comstock lode, in which the heat resulting from 
the great depth of the shaftshad made work im- 
possible, originated with Sutro. In 1864 he matured 
his plans, and after many efforts to interest Ameri- 
can and European capitalists in his venture, he 
chartered The Sutro Tunnel Company on Feb. 4, 
1865, receiving the approval of Congress in the fol- 
lowing year, The construction of the shaft of the 
tunnel, which is situated at Sutro, a village in the 
Carson River valley, was begun Oct. 19, 1869, and 
finished July 8, 1879. The main shaft is 12 feet 
wide, 10 feet deep, 20,500 feet long, and is 1,600 feet 
below the surface, 

In 1879 Sutro sold his interest in the company and 
returned to San Francisco, where, during the Kearny 
riots and sand-lot agitation, he invested heavily in 
real estate, not sharing in the general despair of 
the city's future. As a result he became one of the 
richest men on the Pacific slope, owning about one- 
tenth of the area of San Francisco, including Sutro 
Heights, which he turned into a beautiful public 
park and which became the property of the munici- 
pality after his death. He gave the city, also, many 
statues and fountains, built an aquarium and baths, 
and in 1887 presented it with a duplicate of Bar- 
tholdi's monument, "Liberty Enlightening the 
World.” 

In 1894 Sutro was elected mayor of San Francisco 
on the Populist ticket. He was an active collector 
of books and manuscripts, and left a library of over 
200,000 volumes, including 135 rare Hebrew manu- 
scripts and a large collection of carly Americana. 


pledged 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: America’s Successful Men of Affairs, p. 777, 
New York, 1886; Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Bi- 
ography, vi. 2. 

A. I. G. D. 
SUTRO, ALFRED: English author and drama- 
tist; born in London about 1870; educated at the 

City of London School and in Brussels. He began his 

career with a series of translations of Maeterlinck's 

works, all of which except the dramas he has trans- 
lated from the French. Afterward turning his at- 
tention to the drama, he at first collaborated with 

Arthur Bourchier in producing “The Chili Widow ” 

(1896), then wrote in rapid succession * The Cave 

of Illusion" (1900), “Arethusa” (1908), “A Mar- 

riage Has Been Arranged” (1904), and finally made 

a great success with “The Walls of Jericho,” pro- 

duced at the Garrick Theatre, London, Oct. 21, 

1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1904. J 

SUTRO, THEODORE: Americanlawyer; born 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, Prussia, March 14,1845. When 
only five years of age he emigrated with his parents 
to the United States, and was educated at Harvard 

University, from which he graduated in 1871, and 

inthelaw schoolof Columbia College, at which he 

took his degreein 1874. In the latter year he wasad- 


———— M 


mitted to the New York bar, where he has practised 
ever since. When, in 1887, the Sutro Tunnel Com- 
pany of Nevada was financially embarrassed Sutro 
organized the Comstock Tunnel Company, which 
took over the stock of the Sutro Company, and 
thus saved the latter from absolute ruin. 

Sutro is well known as an authority in cases re- 
ferring to the laws of.taxation. He has taken an 
active interest in politics, and was commissioner of 
taxes in New York city from 1885 to 1898. He has 
contributed to various periodicals articles treating 
of the laws of taxation, of corporations, of medical 
jurisprudence, and of mining. 

A : F. T. H. 


SVAB, KARL: Hungarian landed proprietor, 
and member of the Hungarian Upper House; born 
at Csongrad in 1829; educated at the real-school of 
Budapest. In 1846 he began to devote himself to 
agriculture, but two years later he took part, as 
lieutenant and adjutant under Colonel Bene, in the 
Hungarian struggle for liberty. On the restoration of 
peace Sváb resumed his agricultural pursuits, and 
was active in the founding of agricultural societies 
in the counties of Bekes and Torontal. From 1875 
to 1885 he sat in the Hungarian Parliament as a 
member for the district of T6rék-Kanizsa, and in 
1885 King Francis Joseph I. made him a life mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Upper House. Sváb is pres- 
ident of the Ungarisch-Israelitischer Landes-Sti- 
pendien- Verein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Országgyülési Almanach, 1901-5. 


S. L. V. 
SVIIT. See PERIODICALS. 


SWALLOW: Rendering in the English versions 
for “deror” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 4 [À. V. 8]; Prov. xxvi. 2) 
and for “sus” or “sis” (Isa. xxxviii. 14: Jer. viii. 
7 [A. V. “crane”]), There are about ten species of 
swallow (Hirundinide) and the closely allied martin 
and swift (Cypselide) in Palestine. In the Talmud 
"senunit? is the usual name for the swallow, and 
the Biblical “deror” is also used. A distinction is 
made between the white, the green (or yellow), and 
the house swallow (Hul. 62a). The senunit, which, 
according to Shab. 77b, inspires the eagle with 
dread, may perhaps be intended for another bird of 
the species Tyrannus tntrepidus, which seats itself 
on the back of the eagle and which resembles the 
swallow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 201; Lewysohn, Zoo- 

logie des Talmuds, p. 206. . 

E. G. H. I. M. C. 

SWAN: The rendering of the Authorized Ver- 
sion for “tinshemet” (Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16). 
Tihe Revised Version, more correctly; gives “horned 
owl” (see LIZARD; MOLE; Owr). | 

Two species of swan have been found in Palestine, 
the whooper, or wild swan (Cygnus musicus, or 
ferus), and the Cygnus olor, or mansuctus; they are, 
however, comparatively rare. 

Some take the * barburim abusim " of the Talmud 
(B. M. 86b) to mean *swans," though the usual ren- 
dering is “fattened hens.” > 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Wat. Hist. p. 249; Lewysohn, Zoo- 


logie des Talmuds, p. 194. 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 
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SWAYING THE BODY: The habit of sway- 
ing the body during study and prayer has been 
peculiar to the Jews from very early times, and 
it is one still practised by them in the Orient and 
eastern Europe. In the Zohar, R. Jose asks R. 
Abba: * Why is it that among all nations the Jews 
alone have the habit of swaying the body when they 
study the Law?” R. Abbaanswers: “It illustrates 
the excellence of their souls. The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord’ [Prov. xx. 27] refers to them, 
The light of that candle flickers and wavers in uni- 
son with the light of the Torah. The Gentiles have 
not the light of the Torah, and burn up like straw " 
(Zohar, Pinehas, pp. 118b, 119a). 

Judah ha-Levi (19th cent.), in his *Cuzari" (ii. 
80), assigns two reasons for the habit: (1) it causes 
animation and activity; (2) the scarcity of books 
compelled many scholars to use the same volume, 
and the necessity of alternately leaning forward to 
read developed a habit of swaying which. persisted 
in later years, when books were more plentiful. The 
second explanation is rather ingenious; the custom 
of many scholars studying together from one volume 
is still in vogue among the Yemen Jews. The first 
explanation, however, is in harmony with the idea 
of the verse, “All my bones shall say, Lord, who 
is like unto thee?” (Ps. xxxv. 10). Jacob ben 
Asher, the “Ba‘al ha-Turim" (14th cent.), in his 
comment upon the passage “ When the people saw 
it, they removed " (“ wa-yanu‘u” = “swayed in uni- 
son”; Ex. xx. 18), says: “This accounts for the 
swaying of the body during the study of the Torah, 
which was received with awe, trembling, and sha- 
king." 

Nathan of Lunel (flourished in 1176) quotes from 
a midrash the custom of swaying at prayer, and 
adds, “This is the custom of the rabbis and pious 
laymen in France" (* Ha-Manhig,” p. 15b, ed. Gold- 
berg, Berlin, 1855). The custom is mentioned also in 
Abudarham and in Isserles’ notes on Shulhan ‘Aruk 
(Orah Hayyim, 48, 1). R. Jacob Mölln was accus- 
tomed at the “‘Amidah ” prayer * to hold a ‘siddur’ 
in the right hand (his left hand, concealed under his 
mantle, resting against his heart), and to sway his 
body forward and backward ” (“Sefer ha-Maharil,” 
p. 61a, ed. Warsaw, 1874). The author of “Shibbole 
ha-Leket" (p. 10a, ed. Buber) quotes Rashi to ex- 
plain the custom of raising oneself on tiptoe three 
times when saying “Holy, holy, holy,” at the “ Ke- 
dushshah": it is to symbolize the verse, “ And the 
posts of the door moved [shook] at the voice of him 
that cried” (Isa. vi. 4); i.e., they shook in awe of 
Ymnwn. 

Perhaps the most plausible explanation of the 
swaying of the body is that of Dr. Simon Brainin. 
It was intended, he thinks, to afford the body 
exercise during study and prayer, which took up 
a large portion of the time of a great number of 
Jews (Brainin, “Orah la-Hayyim," p. 126, Wilna, 
1883). 

Some authorities are opposed to the swaying of 
the body, especially at prayer. Samuel ha-Nagid 
(1097-55), the author of *Mebo ha-Talmud," in 
one of his poems describes the principal and the 
students of the yeshibah he visited as “swaying 
trees in the desert” (quoted in * Ha-Mizpah"; see 


bibliography). Menahem Azariah di Fano (1548- 
1620) forbids any motion of the body at the *'Ami- 
dah " (“‘Asarah Ma‘amarot,” article “Em Kol Hai,” 
& 33, Amsterdam, 1649; idem, Responsa, No. 113, 
Venice, 1600). Another opponent of the custom 
was Isaiah Horowitz (1555-1630), who said that the 
swaying of the body may be allowed at the singing 
of hymns, but notatthe “‘Amidah,” for one should 
bear in mind that such violent motion would not be 


tolerated in the presence of even a temporal king 


(comp. Isa. vii. 2; “Shelah,” ed. Amsterdam, 1698, 

p. 3502). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewysohn, Mekore Minhagim, $ 2, Berlin, 
1846; Senior Sachs, in Zederbaum's Ha-Mizpah, St. Peters- 
burg, 1886. 

J, J. D. E. 


SWEDEN: Kingdomof northern Europe. The 
existence of Jews in Sweden in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is vouched for by church records at Stockholm, 
from which it appears that several Jews had joined 
the Lutheran Church, a condition at that time im- 
posed upon any Jew who desired to settle in Sweden. 
In 1681, for example, two Jews of Stockholm, Israel 
Mandel and Moses Jacob, together with their fam- 
ilies, twenty-eight persons in all, were baptized in 
the German church of that city in the presence of 
King Charles XL, the dowager queen Ulrika Eleo- 
nora, and several high state officials. 

In 1680 the Jews of Stockholm petitioned the 


king that members of their race be permitted to re- 


side there without abandoning their 
Baptism a creed, but the application was denied 
Condition because the local consistory had re- 
of fused to indorse it. On Dec. 8, 1685, 
Residence. Charles XI. ordered the governor- 
general of the capital to see that no 
Jews were permitted to settle in Stockholm, or in 
any other part of the country, “on account of the 
danger of the eventual influence of the Jewish relig- 
ion on the pure evangelical faith.” In case Jews 
were found in any Swedish community, they were 
to be notified to leave within fourteen days. 

In the seventeentli century, however, the Jewish 
question had merely a religious aspect in Sweden, and 
had not yet assumed the character of a race problem. 
Through court patronage Jewish merchants were 
occasionally appointed royal purveyors; and during 
the warlike reign of Charles XII. (1697-1718) the 
king usually bad one or more wealthy Jews with 
him in the field, to take care of the paymaster's de- 
partmentof hisarmy. "Through their influence per- 
mission was obtained (1718) for Jews to settle in the 
kingdom without the necessity of abjuring their re- 
ligion. After the death of Charles XII. (1718) the 
Swedish government was financially embarrassed 
for a long time, and the royal household was often 
relieved from pecuniary difficulties by the Jewish 

merchants of Stockholm, who, as & 
Permission reward for their accommodations, in- 
to Settle. sisted on the granting of additional 
privileges to themselves and their co- 
religionists. As a consequence the concession of 
1718 was renewed, and supplemented by royal 
edicts of 1727, 1746, and 1748, but the permission 
had reference only to settlement in the smaller cities 
and rural communities. 


Sweden 
Switzerland 


In 1782 an ordinance was issued by which the Jews 
were permitted, on certain conditions, to settle any- 
where in the kingdom, and to practise freely the 
tenets of their religion. It was, however, specified 
that Jews were ineligible for government positions 
and for election to the legislative assembly; they 
were, moreover, forbidden to establish schools for 
the propagation of their creed, and to combine with 
their religious services such ceremonies as might 
possibly cause disquietude in the minds of the gen- 
eral population. 

The government was desirous of attracting 
wealthy Jews to the country, but it was equally 
careful to keep out itinerant usurers, quite a num- 
ber of whom had in previous years entered Sweden 
from Germany. Any foreign Jew who landed in 
Sweden was accordingly required to report, within 
eight days of his arrival, to the local authorities, and 
to produce his passport and a certificate of charac- 
ter, as well as a statement of his purpose in coming 
to the country. These certificates were issued by 
the elders of the congregation to which the im- 
migrant belonged in his native country, and had to 
be verified by the municipal authorities of the place 
in which the immigrant had last resided. If the 
certificates were unsatisfactory, the authorities were 
at liberty to expel the holder; but in case he was 
admitted he was directed to Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, or Norrképing. Jews who were residents of 
the country prior to the promulgation of this ordi- 
nance were called upon to present their certificates 
of character to the proper authorities, together with 
a statement setting forth in which city they desired 

| to settle and make their living. The or- 
Restricted dinance enumerated the differenttrades 
to Three the Jews were permitted to follow, 

Cities. and it stipulated also that they should 

apprentice their sons to Swedish trades- 
men in one of the three cities mentioned above. 
In order to prevent the overcrowding of the mer- 
cantile field it was prescribed that no foreign-born 
Jew sliould be allowed to start in business unless he 
possessed at least 2,000 riksdaler (about $800) in 
cash or negotiable securities; à native-born Jew 
need have only 1,000 riksdaler. 

As to the retail business, the Jews were prohibited 
from selling victuals, liquor, and drugs, and they 
were permitted to retail their special articles of food, 
wine, kasher meat, mazzot, etc., among themselves 
only. Furthermore, the Jewish retail dealer was not 
permitted to offer his goods for sale in markets out- 
side the city in which he was located, and he was 
compelled to conduct liis business in open shops and 
was forbidden to peddle from house to house or in 
the streets. | 

The Jews were allowed to establish synagogues in 
the above-mentioned three cities, and to keep rabbis 
and other clerical officials. Intermarriages between 


Jews and Christians were forbidden. For every 
Jewish marriage celebrated a fee of six riksdaler 
was to be paid to the orphanage of the royal guards, 
this stipulation being intended as a compensation to 
the army for the exemption of the Jews from mili- 
tary service. Inorder to protect the interests of de- 
scendants of immigrant Jews the state ordered that, 
on the death of a Jew, the elders of the congregation 
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should make an inventory of his estate and submit 
an account thereof, either to the orphans’ court or 
to the municipal authorities. The Jews, however, 
had the right to appoint guardians of minors; and 
a rabbinical court had jurisdiction in inheritance 
cases. In litigations between Jews and Christians 
where the facts could not be established except 
under oath, the Jew might be ordered to take the 
customary Jewish oath in the synagogue in the 
presence of the judge. AJew convieted of perjury 
became liable to expulsion from the country. 

The ordinance of 1782 contained a separate clause 
referring to * particularly wealthy Jews, or such as 
are proficient in some trade almost, or quite, un- 
known in the country." Such persons could, 
through the Department of Commerce, petition the 
king for privileges and concessions other than those 
granted in the general ordinance. 

After 1782 the Jews gradually secured concession 
after concession from the government, but those 
living in Stockholm grew overconfident, and car- 
ried their ambitious designs so far that a feeling of. 
indignation arose among the general population 
against the ambitious Jewish financiers. "This aver- 
sion to the Jews grew more pronounced as their 
privileges were more widely extended; and it 

reached the limit in 1838, when a new 
Reaction- ordinance was promulgated which 
ary Decree abolished nearly all the former restric- 
of 1838. tions upon their civic rights (in this 
ordinance the Jews were, for the first 
time, designated “ Mosaiter," d.e., adherents of the 
Mosaic faith). As a result a serious uprising took 
place in the capital; and numerous complaints were 
presented to the government, denouncing the alleged 
undue preference shown the Jews at the expense of 
other citizens. On Sept. 21 cf the same year the 
government was compelled to revoke the new ordi- 
nance. 

During the following years the book-market was 
deluged by brochures for and against the * Mosa- 
iter.” This controversy between sympathizers and 
antagonists of the Jews continued until 1840, when 
the Commons in the Riksdag petitioned the gov- 
ernment to reestablish the ordinance of 1782 in its - 
original form. The friends of the Jews tried to 
show that the petitioners were actuated by religious 
intolerance, but their adversaries openly declared 
the question to be one not of religion, but of race. 
The anti-Semites in the Riksdag endeavored to 
prove that the Jews had greatly abused the rights 
and privileges granted them in 1782, and that they 
had done so at the expense and to the detriment of 
the native merchants and tradesmen. The efforts 
to create anti-Jewish sentiment in the Riksdag 
were, however, unavailing, and at a later session of 
that body (1853), when public opinion had turned 
more in favor of the Jews, they were accorded addi- 


tional privileges. 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the few remaining disabilities of the Jews were re- 
moved. By the law of Oct. 26, 1860, they were 
granted the right to acquire real estate in the rural 
communities, whereas they had previously been per- 
mitted to hold real property in the cities only. On 
Jan. 20, 1863, another ordinance removed the pro- 
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hibition against intermarriages between Jews and 
Christians, which were declared to be legal provided 
they had been attended by due ceremonies. A later 
ordinance (Oct. 31, 1873) stipulated that the issue of 
marriages between members of the Swedish state 
church and Jews should be brought up in the Lu- 
theran faith. If, however, a paet concerning the 
religion of their future children had been made in 
writing by the parents before their marriage, and 
submitted to the clergyman or other authority who 
performed the marriage ceremony, such agreement 
should remain valid. 

There are, of course, various privileges which the 
Jews, like any other non-Lutherans, can not obtain 
as long as the present constitution of the Swedish 
kingdom is in force. Thus, they can not become 
members of the councilof state; nor can they, as 
judges or as members of committees, take part in 
discussions concerning religious questions. Other- 
wise they enjoy the same rights and are subject to 
the same duties as the Swedish citizens of the Lu- 
theran faith. 

During the reign of Gustavus III. (1771-92) the 
Jews of Stockholm invited Levi Hirsch from Alt- 
Strelitz, Mecklenburg, to officiate as their rabbi. 
The first Swedish synagogue was located at Kóp- 
mantorget (Merchants’ Square), Stockholm, in the 
Sjoberg house. After a few years this place was 
found to be too small, and the Jews in the cap- 
ital selected the old auction chamber at Tyska 
Brunn (German Well), where they worshiped until 
some years ago, when a Synagogue was erected at 
Vahrendorfsgatan (Vahrendorf street). At present 
(1905) there are synagogues in all of the larger 
Swedish cities in which Jews have settled in any 
considerable number. | 

According to the statistics of 1890 there were in 
the entire kingdom of Sweden 8,402 Jews. Since 


then, however, their number has been considerably - 


augmented, and a conservative estimate places the 
Jewish population at 4,000. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Strindberg, Svenska Folkei t Helgd och 
Sócken, Stockholm, 1882; Sveriges Statskalender, Stcekholm, 
1903: Sveriges Rikes Lag, Stockholm, 1900; Statistisk Tid- 
skrift, Stockholm, 1901. 
J. G. Lr. 
SWINE: Rendering in the English versions of 
the Hebrew “hazir.” The swine is enumerated 
among the unclean animals (Lev. xi. 7; Deut. xiv. 
8); the use of its flesh as food is branded as apostasy 
(Isa. Ixv. 4; Ixvi. 3,17); and the contempt in which 
the animal was held is expressed in the proverbial use 
of its name (Prov. xi. 22). The boar is referred to 
in Ps. Ixxx. 18 as the “swine of the woods,” t.e., 
of the thickets along the banks of the Jordan from 
Jericho to the Sea of Galilee, where it still swarms, 
being comparatively rare elsewhere in Palestine. 
The abhorrence to the swine in later times is illus- 
trated by the endeavor in the Talmud to avoid even 


mentioning it by name. the expression * another 


thing” (“dabar ahar”) being used instead. Hence 
tyrants and heathen mobs used to enjoy the diver- 
sion of forcing Jews to eat swine (Philo, ii. 581; II 
Macc. vi. 18, vii. 1; comp. Josephus, “Ant,” xiii. 8, 
$9) Not only was the breeding of the swine for- 
bidden (Men. 64b); but to keep it among flocks was 
prohibited also (B. K. vii, 7; Yer. Shek. 47c). 
XI.—39 


The swine is the emblem of filthiness (Ber, 43b). 


It is the richest of all animals because it can find 
its food everywhere (Shab. 155b). Breeders of swine 


are compared to usurers because both grow rich 
easily and rapidly; for the swine fattens quickly 


: (Ber. 55a). 


Among the parts of the swine mentioned as be- 


ing used are its haunches, which were considered a 


delicacy; its fat, with which cheeses were embel- 
lished: the bristles of its back, which were used as 
needles; and its excrement, which was employed by 
tanners (Hul. 17a; ‘Ab. Zarah 35b; Shab. 90b 
[Rashi]; Ber. 25a). The swine is one of the three - 
animals which grow stronger with age (Shab. TTb; 
see SERPENT); it is, of all animals, most subject to 
disease (Kid. 49b); and as its intestines most re- 
semble those of man, an epidemic among swine was 
cause for the ordinance of publie prayers and fast- 
ing (Ta'an. 291b). Its period of gestation is sixty 
days (Bek. 8a). The boar is mentioned under the 
name of *hazir ha-bar?: it roams in swamps and 
marshy places (Hul. 122a). It crushes its prey, eat- 
ing its fill, and trampling the rest (Pes. 118b). The 
Egyptian swine is referred to in Sanh. 38a, 98a. See, 
also, LEOPARD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Wat. Hist. pp. 54, 145: Lewysohn. 
Z. T. p. 146: Cassel, De Judcorum Odio et Abstinentia a 
Porcina Eiusque Causis, Magdeburg, 1740. 
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E. G. H. 
SWITZERLAND: Republic of central Europe. 
Jews were living at Basel as early as 1213, and ten 
years later the church chattels were pawned with 
them. ‘There were Jews at Bern in 1959, at St. 
Gall in 1268, at Zurich in 1278, and at Schaffhausen, 
Diessenhofen, and Luzerne in 1299. In the last- 
named year a Jew of Schaffhausen named Solomon 
owned three houses termed the * Haselstaude" ; in 
1333 these houses were in the possession of his son 
Jacob ben Solomon, the “circumciser,” who seven 
years later sold them to the Bishop of 


Early Constance (Ulrich, "Sammlung Jü- 
Settlers. discher Geschichten in der Schweiz,” 


p. 488). About this time Jews from 
Alsace, Ulm, Nuremberg, and various cities of south- 
ern Germany, and even from France, settled at 
Neuchatel, Biel, Vevay, Pruntrut (where many Jew- 
ish merchants were living in 1846), Solothurn, Win- 
terthur, Zofingen, and various places in Aargau and 
Thurgau. 

The Jews of Switzerland, like those of Germany, 
were regarded as “Kammerknechte” of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and were under the immediate pro- 
tection of the emperor, to whom they paid an annual 
tribute called the “goldener Opferpfennig " ; second- 
arily, they stood under the protection of the several 
cities which had acquired the * Judenregal," or right 
of protecting the Jewsand of levying taxes on them. 
A number of towns admitted the Jews as citizens, ` 
Biel being the first to do so (1805). They did not, 


however, participate in all the rights and duties of 
the Christian population, their citizenship merely 
implying that they were under municipal protection 
during a term of residence limited to a definite 
period. In several places, including Basel, Bern, 
Biel, Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Freiburg, they were 
thus admitted on payment of a certain sum for 
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periods varying from one to ten years, At Basel 
this settlement tax amounted to between two and 
twenty guldena year, at Schaffhausen between eight 
and ten, and at Zurich between seven and eighty, 
the amount being fixed according to the value 
of the property owned by the taxpayer; in case 
the Jew’s privilege of sojourn was prolonged he 
was obliged to pay between 300 and 400 gul- 
den annually. Foreign Jews were allowed to 
remain only for a limited time in each city: at Zu- 

rich, one day and one night, on pay- 


Jews’ ment of one gulden; at Freiburg, four 
Social days. Despite the nominal protection 
Position. involved in the rights of citizenship 


the Jews were in reality entirely de- 
fenseless, and were at the mercy of the city au- 
thorities or of the ruling bishops, and the promises 
made them were kept only so long as self-interest 
dictated. 

During the Middle Ages the Jews were almost 
exclusively engaged in money-lending, and they ad- 
vanced funds to counts and nobles, citizens and 
peasants, clergymen and magistrates. The custom- 
ary rate of interest permitted by the authorities was 
two pfennig weekly per pound (1 pound — 240 
pfennig), although the rate was occasionally higher. 
At Basel the Jews were obliged, at the request of the 
board of aldermen, to loan the city five pounds for 
half a year without interest. Money was generally 
loaned on security, and the Jews were forbidden to 
take church treasures in pledge, or to advance funds 
on weapons, armor, ecclesiastical vestments, chalices, 
or on bloody or wet garments; at Zurich silk in 
quantities of oue pound or more might not be 
pawned with a Jew. 

The Jewsof Switzerland were hated and despised, 
and socially ostracized. They were compelled to 
wear the so-called JUbENIIUT as a badge, only Jew- 
ish physicians, of whom there were several in the 
country, being occasionally exempt from this restric- 
tion. At Freiburg Master Joseph practised from 1356 
to 1370, settling in the latter year at Basel, where 
he was appointed municipal physician at a yearly 
salary of 25 pounds. He was succeeded in this 
. Office by Master Gutleben, who received a salary of 
50 pounds. Master Simon, a French Jew, was liv- 
ing at Freiburg in 1402, and Ackin of Vesoul, who 
was famous for his skill asa physician and surgeon, 
resided there from 1412 to 1423, when he was called 
to Bern, where Jewish physicians had been living 
at even an earlier date. In 1425 Master Joseph, 

who had been a resident of Zurich in 


Persecu- 1428, was called to Luzerne, where 

| tions. the physician Lazarus, who practised 
at Winterthur also, lived as late as 

1918. The majority of the Jewish physicians in 


Switzerland came from Italy. Even in the seven- 
teenth century the physician Joseph Jacobson, a 
native of Prague, was practising at Basel and Zu- 
rich, and was especially successful in treating cases 
of ealeulus (Ad. Steinberg, *Studien zur Gesch. der 
Juden in der Schweiz,” pp. 87 e£ seg.; “Monats- 
schrift," xi. 851 et seq.). 

In the cities of Switzerland, as elsewhere, the 
Jews were confined to certain streets which were 
set apart for them, and which they were not per- 
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mitted to leave during Holy Week. The Jews’ 
Street in Bern, in the vicinity of the present Casino, 
is mentioned as carly as the thirteenth century. At 
Zurich most of the Jews lived in the Brunnengasse 
(called also Judengasse), which was located outside 
the city proper. The Jewish quarter at Basel, 
previous to 1849, was in the Rindermarkt, the 
houses of the Jews being built on land belonging to 

the convent of St. Leonard. Their slaughter-house - 
and their synagogue were located there, the latter 
in a wing of a house called “Zum Alten Safrén”; 
subsequently this was transferred to a building 
which even in the nineteenth century retained the 
name of "Die Judenschul? At Zurich the syna- 
gogue was situated opposite the Rindermarkt in the 
Brunnengasse already mentioned; with the permis- 
sion of the Bishop of Constance a new synagogue 
was built in 1388, probably on the site of the old 
one, The small synagogues previously existing, in 
which disturbances had been frequent, were closed 
by the municipal council. The Jews did not have 
cemeteries for all their communities. The burial- 
ground at Bern was situated at the end of the Ju- 
dengasse, and that at Basel, below St. Alban; the 
latter, however, was taken from the Jews after the 
persecution of 1294. In 1894 the council of Basel 
granted the Jews a plot for a new cemetery in the 
suburb Ze Spitalsehüren, near the Spahlenthurm, 

and permitted them to inter corpses from other places 
| on payment of one guiden for each 
Cemeteries. burial. At Zurich the Jewish ceme- 

tery was situated at the Lindenthor, 

and there also the Jews were permitted to inter 
bodies from elsewhere, although this privilege 
was subsequently restricted to certain places. A 
burial-tax was levied in many cities; at Basel, for 
example, half a gulden had to be paid for the burial 
of every resident Jew, and at Zurich one gulden. 

Alter the expulsion the tombstones of the Jewish 
cemeteries at Basel and Zurich were used for repair- 
ing the city walls. Ulrich gives.several Jewish epi- 
taphs (¢.c. pp. 88 et seq., 458). 

There were very few Jewish scholars in Switzer- 
land. Rabbi Moses, who was the author of the so- 
called “Zürcher Semak” (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 211), 
lived at Zurich in 1847; and about 1410 the pious 
Moses Cohen, the father-in-law of R. Jacob Mölln 
ha-Levi (MaHaRIL, Responsa, Nos. 8, 39), resided 
at Bern. 

The Jews of Switzerland, being almost exclusively 
engaged in money-lending, were tolerated because 
of their wealth aud were persecuted for the same 
reason. Whenever the Christian inhabitants were 
heavily indebted to the Jews a-pretext was sought 
to get rid of the latter, and all kinds of erimes 
were ascribed to them, including ritual murder, the 
poisoning of wells, and the desecration of the host. 
The first Swiss persecution of the Jews took place 
at BERN in 1294, when they were accused of having 
cruelly murdered a boy named Rudolf (Ruff). They 
were accordingly expelled from the city, although 
they were soon readmitted. Then came the plague of 
the year 1849, when the Black Death raged through- 
out Switzerland. At Vevay, Geneva, and neigh- 
boring places Jews were broken on the wheel, 
hanged, and subjected to other persecutions (Hot- 
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.tinger, “Kirchengesch.” ii. 168; Ulrich, 7.c. p. 228). 
At Zofingen, where poison wassaid to have been found 
in the wells, some Jews were put to 


"Further the test of * Dümeln ? (thumbscrews), 
Per- whereupon they declared themselves 
secutions. guilty of the charges brought against 


them. This discovery was then 
communicated to the people of Basel, Zurich, 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and even of Cologne. The 
Jews of BasEL were burned on an island in the 
Rhine on Jan. 9, 1849 (not Christmas day, 1948), and 
their children, who were spared, were baptized. At 
Zurich, as at Basel, the municipal council endeav- 
ored to protect the Jews, but as the latter were ac- 
cused at the same time of the murder of a boy whose 
body had been found in the Wolfsbach, the author- 
ities could not restrain the mob, aud the Jews were 
tortured and burned on the eve of St. Matthias, 
Sept. 21, 1349 (not 1848, as Grütz asserts, * Gesch.? 
vii. 387; see Ulrich, Lc. p. 98; Vógelin, “Aus dem 
Alten Zürich," pp. 62 e£ seq., Zurich, 1829). The 
impecunious Eberhard of Kyburg expelled the Jews 
of Burgdorf, in the territory of Bern, on the night 
of Feb. 16, 1349, and confiscated their property. 
At St. Gall, where many Jews lived in the street 
behind the so-called Brotlaube, some were burned 
and the others expelled, while at Diessenhofen their 
houses were forcibly entered and robbed, and they 
themselves dragged to the stake and burned. Some 
of them, however, together with coreligionists from 
-= Winterthur and probably from other places as well, 
escaped to the castle of Kyburg, where they were 
protected by the governor. The cities from which 
the Jews had fled demanded that their defender, 
Duke Albrecht of Austria, should have them burned 
alive by his judges, and threatened that otherwise 
they themselves would take the necessary steps; 
a large number of Jews, 330 it is said, were ac- 
cordingly sent to the stake on Sept. 18, 1849, al- 
though some saved their lives by accepting baptism 
(Ulrich, /.c. p. 126; * Monatsschrift," xii. 405). Schafft- 
hausen alone was guiltless of such indiscriminate 
slaughter, although even there some Jews are said 
to have been burned alive (Ulrich, l.e. p. 209; but 
comp. Löwenstein, * Gesch. der Juden am Boden- 
see," p. 141). 
The object of these persecutions was attained: 


the promissory notes of the citizens were destroyed, ' 


their pledges recovered, and their debts canceled. 
In view of the high taxes the Jews paid, however, 
they were soon readmitted to all the places from 
which they had been expelled. By 1852 they had 
returned to Zurich, and by 1861 to Basel, which had 
determined to keep them excluded for 


Readmis- a period of 200 years; in 1875 they 
sion of loaned the municipal council of the lat- 
the Jews. tercity thesumof 5,000 gulden. Five 


years later (1880) they were once more 
in Bern. In 1401, however, a new accusation of 
ritual murder led to a repetition of the persecutions. 
A postilion of. the governor had killed the four-year- 
old son of a councilor, and the charge was lodged 
against a Jew named Michael Vinelmann, a former 
resident of Dasel, that he had promised the murderer 
three gulden for the blood of the child. The mur- 
derer was broken on the wheel, and the Jew burned 


alive without trial. 'The news of the crime was 
quickly brought to Schaffhausen, where shortly 
before à similar accusation had been successfully 
refuted. Several of the Jews of the city fled, but 
were captured and taken back to Schaffhausen, 
where they were thrown into a dungeon and terribly 
tortured. Hot pitch was poured into incisions made 
in their loins, and the soles of their feet were burned 
“until the bare flesh could beseen.” Thus tortured, 
they answered every question in the affirmative, 
whereupon all the Jews living at Schaffhausen were 
condemned to death. Thirty were burned alive on 
June 25, 1401, and four weeks later eighteen men and 
women died at the stake in Winterthur. The Jews 
of Zurich, however, were protected (Ulrich, l.e. pp. 
24, 126 et seq., 248; Joseph ha-Kohen, “‘Emek hba- 
Baka,” p. 72; * Monatsschrift," xii. 406, xiv. 49 e£ 

ség. ; Lowenstein, l.c. pp. 04 et seq., 82 et seq.). | 
During the Middle Ages the Jews were more op- 
pressed and persecuted in Switzerland than in any 
other country, but on account of their being indis- 
pensable during financial difficulties they were more 
frequently readmitted into Swiss cities than else- 
where. With marvelous persistence they returned 
again and again to thecities and villages which they 
had been ordered to leave. They were banished from 
the city and canton of Bern in 1427, from Freiburg in 
1428, from Zurich in 1436, from Schaff- 


Expul- hausen in 1472, from Rheinau (where 
sions. they were plundered) in 1490, from 


Thurgau in 1494, and from Basel in 
1543. But despite the edict of exile, individual Jews 
succeeded in gaining readmission to various cities, 
even in the territories of Zurich and Bern, until the 
diet of the thirteen cantons in 1622 expelled the Jews 
forever from the Swiss Confederation. Nevertheless, 
tweuty-four Jewish families were living in the vil- 
lage of Mammern as late as 1648, but after that date 
they were admitted only by Aargau (which did not 
join the confederation until 1808), and here they 
settled especially in the villages of Klingnau, Leng- 
nau, and Endingen. 

The emancipation and civil enfranchisement of the 
Jews of Switzerland were accomplished only after 
a bitter struggle. The French Revolution, how- 
ever, ameliorated their condition. In the Great 
Council of Helvetia (1798-99) the most liberal-minded 
men of Switzerland, including Escher, Suter, Zim- 
mermann, Herzog, and Secretan, advocated civic 
equality for the Jews, and attacked the ancient 
prejudices of intolerance. The first concessions 
granted them were, however, the result of treaties 
relating to settlement and commerce negotiated by 
the Swiss government with foreign powers. The 
ambassadors of France, England, and the United 
States insisted that the right of settlement should 
be granted to all citizens of their respective coun- 
tries, without distinction of creed. During several 
decades before 1860, Jews, mostly from France, re- 
sided at Geneva and Bern, where they could acquire 
citizenship, and also at Basel, Neuchatel, and Waadt. 
In 1860 the canton of Graubiinden repealed all 
class legislation restricting the settlement of Swiss 
and foreign Jews; and in 1861 the canton of Zurich, 
which contained 175 Jews, granted them all civic 
and political rights, with the exception of naturali- 


Switzerland 
Sydney - 
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zation. Similar measures were adopted by Solo- 
thurn and by Schaffhausen, all laws restricting the 
free settlement of Swiss Jews being re- 

Emancipa- pealed by the Great Council in May, 
tion. 1865; while Thurgau, by a popular 
vote taken iu Jan., 1866, granted the 

right of free settlement without distinction of creed. 
All the intercantonal restrictions affecting the Jews 
were finally removed by the revision of the confed- 
eral constitution in 1874, when articles 41 and 48 
were stricken out, and religious liberty proclaimed. 
Notwithstanding the granting of civic equality to 
the Jews, certain religious customs peculiar to them 
were still restricted, especially ritual slaughtering, 
which had been forbidden in Aargau and St. Gallas 
late as 1867. Under the revised constitution of 1874 
the question arose whether this prohibition was 
not contrary to the spirit of the law granting relig- 
ious liberty. In 1886 the Aargau Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals demanded that the 
government prohibit ritual slaughtering; while, a 
year later, the Jews of Baden petitioned the govern- 
ment to grant permission to all Jewish 


Agitation communitiesin Switzerland to slaugh- 
Against ter according to Mosaic law. The con- 
Shehitah. federal government decided that while 


such a prohibition might contravene 
liberty of worship, the regulations issued by the 
several cantons to prevent cruelty in slaughtering 
should be upheld. The question was thereupon 


submitted to a referendum; and by popular vote of. 


Aug., 1898, an article was inserted in the constitu- 
tion declaring ritual slaughtering illegal through- 
out Switzerland. 

During the last four decades of the nineteenth 
century the Jewish population of Switzerland be- 
came doubled, and now (1905) numbers more than 
10,000. Inaddition to the older communities at En- 
dingen, Lengnau, Baden, Basel, Bern, and Geneva, 
there isa community at Zurich, the largest in the 
country, and one at St. Gall, established in 1865. 
The two last-named communities have new syna- 
gogues, their own cemeteries, and, for the last forty 
years, their own rabbis. Of rabbis at Zurich may 
be mentioned M. Levin (until 1877), A. Kisch (1877- 
1892), and M. Littmann (the present incumbent). 
St. Gall has had tworabbis, H. Engelbert (appointed 
in 1865) and E. Sehlesinger (since 1900). Lucerne, 
Biel, Burgdorf, Langenthal, Pruntrut, St. Imier, 
Neuchátel, Chaux de Fond, Avenches, and Lau- 
sanne are smaller congregations with but one official 
each. A Swiss Jewish home for the aged has been 
built at Lengnau by voluntary contributions from 
the Guggenheim brothers of New York. See 
AARGAU; BASEL; BERN; BIEL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the bibliography given under 
AARGAU, etc., see Aug. Steinberg, Studien zur Gesch. der 
Juden in der Schweiz Während des Mittelalters, Zurich, 
1902; E. Hailer. Die Rechtliche Stellung der Juden im Kan- 
ton Aargau, Aargau, 1901; Lowenstein, Gesch. der Juden 
am Bodensee und Umgebung, 1879; Harder, Ansiedelung, 
Leben und Schicksale der Juden in Schaffhausen, in Bei- 
träge zur Vaterldiudischen Gesch. des Kantons Schaffhau- 
sen, i. 3t et seg. E. Bär, Die Juden Ziüvichs im Mittelalter, 
in Züricher Taschenbuch, 1896; Monatsschrift, xii. 405 et 
seq., 441 et seq.: xiv. 41 et seq. 

J. M. K. 


SWORD (“hereb”; “barak” [peetic form] in 
Job xx. 25; Greek, payatpa, poudaia, £ióoc) : The sword 


hung at the hip from a sword-belt (I Sam. xvii. 39; 
xxv. 13; II Sam. xx. 8), probably on the left side, 
Judges iii. 16, 91, notwithstanding. It was kept 
in a sheath (“ta‘ar,” I Sam. xvii. 51; “nadan,” 
I Chron. xxi 27; 0j John xviii. 11), whence 
the phrases “herik,” “shalaf,” or “patah hereb” 


(= *todraw thesword”). Someswords were double- 


edged (comp. “hereb shene piyot,” Judges iii. 16; 
Prov. v. 4), and were used for both cutting (I Sam. 
xxxi. 4; II Sam. ii. 16; I Chron. x. 4) and thrust- 
ing (comp. *hikkah ba-hereb ? and I Kings iii. 24). 
There are no detailed descriptions of the various 
kinds of swords used by the Israelites, but they 
probably resembled those of Assyria and Egypt, 
being sometimes straightand sometimes curved, and 
either long or dagger-shaped and short. The ex- 
istence of the straight variety is proved by the fact 
that swords were used for thrusting; and is also 
implied in the phrase *nafal ba-hereb," used of 
those who commit suicide by this weapon (I Sam. 
xxxi 4 et seq.) The story of Ehud, who thrust his 
sword, haft (“nizzab”), and all into Eglon's belly 
(Judges iii. 16-22), shows that short, dagger-like 


. Swords were used. 


The blade (*lahab") of the double-edged sword 
was probably straight, and this portion of the weapon 
seems generally to have been made of iron, some- 
times (but rarely) of bronze (comp. I Sam. xiii. 19; 
Joel iii. 10; Micah iv. 3; Isa. ij, 4); this was also the 
custom among the Egyptians, as the blue blades in 
the paintings indicate. The hilt of the sword was 
made probably of a different material, in accord- 
ance with Egyptian and Assyrian usage; probably 
the hilt afforded, sometimes, an opportunity for ar- 
tistic workmanship. The word * mekerah " in Gen. 
xlix. 5 has frequently been compared with payacpa 
and rendered “sword,” but this explanation is very 
doubtful. Originally uáyarpa. denoted the Lacede- 
monian, slightly curved sword used for cutting, 
having a knife-like blade, a blunt back, and a point 
turning up toward the latter. The same name was 
given to any curved saber, in contradistinction to 
£igoc (the dagger-like sword). 

In the Roman period the Jews adopted the short 
dirk (“sica”) used by the Romans, and especially 
by the gladiators. This weapon, which was con- 
cealed in the garments, and which was especiully 
affected by the Srcamir, who derived their name. 
from it (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 8, 8 10; “B. J.” ii. 
13, 8 8), was only a foot in length, and somewhat 
curved. 

E. G. H. W. N. 

SYCAMORE (SYCOMORE [nnpw; Ficus Syco- 
morus]): A medium-sized bushy tree of Syria and 
Egypt, allied to the common fig. It is often men- 
tioned in the Bible (Amos vii. 14; I Kings x. 27; 
Isa. ix. 9, 11; Ps. Ixx viii. 47; I Chron. xxvii. 28; II 
Chron. i. 15. ix. 27), and still grows plentifully in 
the plain along the coast, the Shefelah (comp. the 
ancient name of the place ITaifa, Sykaminon, after 
the Greek designation of the tree [cvxáuutvoc] in the 
Septuagint and elsewhere). The trees grew freely 
also in the valley of the Jordan, in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, and in Lower Galilee. It was one of the 
most widely scattered trees of ancient Egypt (comp. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 47; Wilkinson, * Manners and Customs 
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of the Ancient Egyptians,” iii. 419); it was more 
valued there than in Palestine, where its fruit, a 
small fig not particularly palatable, seems to have 
been chiefly the food of the common people. Even 
to-day it is eaten by the pooronly (Anderlind, in 
«7. D. P. V." xi. 100; Henslow, “The Plants of 
the Bible," p. 91). Inorder to make it palatable the 
fruit must be slit when it is maturing, to let the tart 
juice flow out (Amos vii. 14). The Hebrews valued 
the tree chiefly on account of its wood, which is 
light and very durable. In Palestine it was the 
common timber (I Kings x. 27; II Chron. i. 15, ix. 


97; Isa. ix. 10). In Egypt most of the domestic 


utensils that have been preserved, as well as the sar- 
cophagi, were carved from this wood. 
E. G. II. | I BE. 
SYDNEY: Capital of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 
about a score of Jews formed a hebra kaddisha, 
and they obtained permission to bury their dead in 
a special corner of the general cemetery. Eleven 
years later prayer-meetings were held 


Begin- in the house of P. J. Cohen. About 
nings of 1880 the chief rabbi of London, Solo- 
the Com- mon Herschell, sent Aaron Levi, mem- 
munity.  berof the bet din, to assist in consoli- 


| dating the congregation; and in 1882 a 
synagogue was established in a rented room, J. B. 
Montefiore, who had previously obtained a grant of 
Jand from the government for a Jewish burial-place, 
became the congregation's first president. The first 
Jewish marriage in Australia, that of Moses Joseph, 
took place in 1880; and in the following year a cer- 
tain Rose was engaged as the firstminister. He was 
followed by Jacob Isaacs. The Jéws of Sydney then 
acquired a synagogue of their oWn in York street, 
which was opened for divine Worship on April 2, 
1844. In 1862 A. B. Davis, born in London in 1828, 
who had been minister at Portsmouth and Kingston 
(Jamaica) became senior minister of the congre- 
gation, serving for no less than forty-one years, 
during which period he helped to create several 
of the communal institutions, e.g., the Sabbath- 
school and the education board. During his in- 
cumbency, also, the present synagogue, the: hand- 
somest building of its kind on the Australian conti- 
nent, was built in Elizabeth and Castlereagh streets 
and dedicated Jan. 26, 1875. In 1905, on his retire- 
ment as rabbi emeritus, F. L. Cohen was selected 
to succeed him. 

Almost a plethora of charitable institutions has 
arisen in Sydney. The oldest is the Hebrew Phil- 
anthropic Society, which was founded in 1888. In 
1889 it was converted into a home and styled the 
“Sir Moses Montefiore Home.” Accommodations 
are provided: for about fifteen inmates; meals are 
furnished to casuals; aid is granted monthly to old 


men; and general relief is afforded to the poor and . 


needy. The Dorcas Society, whose usefulness is con- 
fined entirely to women, was founded in 1840. On 
similar lines the Help in Need Society was formed 
in 1898; its operations are more limited. A society 
that is doing a great amount of good is the Jew- 
ish Mutual Aid, founded in 1896 by A. Blashki, 


Jr. It is purely a loan society, lending at interest 
‘The Baron de Hirsch | 


‘sums of not less than £25. 


Its congregation dates from 1817, when: 


Memorial Aid Society, an institution for the general | 


relief of the poor, was founded in 1896. In 1894, 


with a view to enlisting the sym-. 


Charitable pathy and help of the young, a so- 
Insti- ciety, known as the Jewish Girls’ Gild, 
tutions. was formed by S. A. Joseph; and in 
1897, through the instrumentality of 

Henry Harris, another hebra kaddisha was formed. 
A year later a ladies’ section of the society came 


into existence under the direction of a Mrs. Sam uels. 


As in most Australian congregations, Sydney pos- 
sesses a branch of the Anglo-Jewish Association. 
Since its foundation (1872) this branch has been pre- 
sided over by A. B. Davis. ck 

Many leading Jews of Sydney have displayed 
an interest in communal matters, including S. A. 


JosePn, L. W. Levy, and Charles Collins, M.L.H. 


The first-named reached New Zealand on the first 
ship to arrive at that colony from England in the 
year 1842. Subsequently he settled in Sydney, 
where he joined Jacob Montefiore and formed the 
firm of Montefiore, Joseph & Co. For nearly a quar- 
ter of a century he was a member of the synagogue 
board of management. Charies Collins was for many 
years the leading citizen of the district of Narrabri. 
He was its first mayor, and he held that position for 
three successive years. In Parliament he sat as the 
representative of Namoi from 1885 to 1887 and again 
from 1890 till his death in 1898. L. W. Levy oc- 
cupied various official positions, including that of 
member of the legislative council in 1882. Of the 
other leading Jews the name of J. G. Raphael must 
be recorded, Several streets in Sydney perpetuate 
his memory. From 1872 to 1878 he represented West 
Sydney in the legislative assembly. In the same 
body J. J. Cohen was elected a member for Peter- 
sham in 1898. P 
In no city have the Jews borne a more praise- 
worthy part in the development of commerce and 
trade, in the growth of institutions, and in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs than in 
Jews Sydney. The example set by the 
in Public Montefiores was followed by other 
Life. early settlers, including Louis Phillips, 
P. J. Cohen, and -Samuel Cohen, the 
last of whom was the first Jewish member of the 
Parliament of New South Wales. 'The election of 
George J. Cohen, Richard Gotthelf, and other Jews 
to the position of president of the chamber of com- 
merce bears testimony to services rendered in the 
sphere of commerce, while Sigismund Hoffnung 
and David Cohen were prominent as merchants and. 
philanthropists. | 
Three Jews of Sydney have attained distinc- 
tion in the government service; namely, Sir Saul 
Samuel, Bart., for several years agent-general of 
the colony in England; Sir Julian Salomons, K.C., 
who was for a short time chief justice of the 
colony, and who also held the post of agent-gen- 
eral in London; and H. E. Cohen, one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
At the present time (1905) three Sydney Jews are 
members of the legislative assembly ; namely, J. J. 
Cohen, Daniel Levi, and A. E. Collins. The num- 
ber of Jews living in Sydney and its suburbs, ac- 
cording to the census of 1901, was 5,137 (2,665 males 


Syene 
Symbol 


and 2,472 females), in a total population of 488,382. 
Intermarriages with members of other religions have 
been very frequent among the Sydney Jews, about 
one-fifth of the men having taken wives not of the 
Jewish faith. 
The “Hebrew Standard” has been published for 
several years in Sydney. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sydney in 1848; P, J. Marks, Hebrew Stand- 
ard, Sept. 80, 1904 ; March 10,1905; Jewish Fear Book, 1905. 
D. I. F.—J. 
SYENE: Ancient city of Egypt on the Ethi- 
opian frontierin the Thebaid ; situated on the eastern 


bank of the Nile, equidistant from Alexandria and. 


Meroe. In the Bible it is called “Sweneh” (131b: 
Egyptian, “Sun”; Coptic, “Suan,” whence it may 
be assumed that the Hebrew name was originally 
DD, the ñ being a locative suffix). Syene is men- 
tioned as a frontier city of Egypt (Ezek. xxix. 10, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ritter, Erdkunde, i. 1, 694; Winer, B. R. 


s.v.; Boettger, Topographisch-Historisches Lexicon zu den - 


Schriften des Flavius Josephus, p. 238, Sayce, The An- 

cient Empire of the East, 1883, p. 311; Baedeker, Egypt, 2d 

ed., 1903, p. 327. 

G. BO. Kr. 

SYLVESTER, JAMES JOSEPH: English 
mathematician and Savilian professor of geometry 
in the University of Oxford; born in London Sept. 
8, 1814; died there March 15, 1897. He was edu- 
cated at Neumegen’s school, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Liverpool, and at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1837 he passed the examination for the 
mathematical tripos as second wrangler, but was 
precluded by his Jewish origin from taking his de- 
gree and from competing for either of the Smiths' 
prizes. In 1872, after the passing of the Tests Act, 
the complete degree of M.A. * propter merita" was 
conferred upon him. He became professor of math- 
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Xxx. 6); but the combination *migdol Sweneh" 
(A. V. “tower of Syene?) is due to a corruption of 
the text, as was seen by Jerome (ad loc.). The Sep- 
tuagint accordingly has a place-name, “ Magdo- 
lon"; so that the passage should read * from Mag- 
dolon [the northern frontier of Egypt] to Syene [the 
southern boundary]. While Jerome refers to a 
tower still standing there in his time, this was 
merely a Roman fort. Josephus also alludes to 
Syene asa frontier city (* B. J.” iv. 10, 85). Neu- 
bauer is wrong in asserting (“G. T." p. 419) that 
coins from Syene are mentioned in the Talmud (Ket. 
67b). The entire district is rich in deposits of pink 
granite called syenite (Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis,” 
xxxvi. 8, $18). The Syrians termed the place * As- 
wan," the name by which it is known to-day 
(Assouan). The modern city, however, lies northeast 
of the ancient Syene. 


ematics at University College, London (1887) ; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville (1841); Military 
Academy, Woolwich (1855-70); Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore (1877-83); and at Oxford (1883), 
where he founded a mathematical society. 

Sylvester was the founder and first editor of the 
“American Journal of Mathematics." He received 
the Royal Medal of the Royal Society in 1860, the 
Copley Medal in 1880, and the triennial De Morgan 
Commemoration Medal trom the London Mathemat- 
ical Society in 1887. He was made an honor- 
ary D.C.L. of Oxford and LL.D. of Dublin and 
Edinburgh; was à member of many scientific so- 
cieties in Europe and the United States; and in 
May, 1890, was created an officer of the Legion of 
Honor by the President of the French Republic. 

Sylvester was chiefly known as an algebraist, and 
as the fellow worker of Professor Cayley in the 
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foundation of the doctrine of “invariants.” His first 
printed paper was “On Fresnel’s Optical Theory of 
Wave Surfaces” (in * Philosophical Magazine,” 1887). 
He discovered the proof and extension of Newton’s 
theorem on the imaginary roots of equations, this 
proof, which was published in the Proceedings of 
the London Mathematical Society, having been a de- 
sideratum since the days of Newton. He also con- 
tributed a paper on the reversion of series, solving in 
its complete forma problem which had been but 
imperfectly solved by Jacobi. His first paper to at- 
tract attention abroad was that in which he gave a 
new form to Sturm’s celebrated theorem on equa- 
tions. His work on canonical forms is described by 
Cayley as containing crowds of ideas embodied in 
the new words “cogredient,” “contragredient,” 
“concomitant,” “covariant,” “contravariant,” “in- 
variant,” etc., most of which have been adopted into 
mathematical terminology. 

In addition to the foregoing, Sylvester published 
a theory of versification in a volume entitled the 
“Laws of Verse" (1870), as well as poetical transla- 
tions from the German and Latin, and various son- 
nets and other original pieces in verse. 

After his death there was established through 
the Royal Society a triennial prize and medal in 
Sylvester's honor. His position as leader in pure 
mathematics in England in the nineteenth century 
is challenged only by his colaborer Cayley. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 6, 1890, and March, 1897 ; 

Dict. National Biography; The Times (London), Mareh 16, 

1897; Nature, March 25, 1897; Science (New York), April 11, 

1897: F. Franklin, Address Commemorative of J.J. Sylves- 

ter, Baltimore, 1897. 

J. G. L. 

SYMBOL: A visible representation of an object 
oranidea. In Hebrew the word denoting symbol 
is “ot,” which in early Judaism denoted not only a 
sign, but also a visible religious token of the mystic 
relation between God and man. In the latter sense 
ancient Israel had two fundamental symbols, each re- 
garded as representing the pledge of the covenant 
made by God with His people. These were (1) the 
Sabbath, “a sign for ever” (Ex. xxxi. 17), and (2) 
circumcision, the token of the covenant made by 
God with Abraham and his descendants (Gen. xvii. 
11; comp. Ex. xiii. 9 and Deut. vi. 8. All other 
instances of symbolism in the Jewish ritual and in 
Hebrew poetry may be divided into the following 
groups: (1) the Temple and its accessories; (2) the 
sacrifices; (8) the officiating priests; (4) numbers; 
(5) metals and colors; (6) the CHERUBIM; (7) festi- 
vals and holy days; (8) the visions of the Prophets. 

(1) The Temple (“ohel mo‘ed,” “mikdash,” 
*mishkan”). The state of Israel became a theo- 
cratic one as a result of the establishment in 
its midst of the Temple, the dwelling-place and 
throne of God and the place of mediation between 
God and man. On the other hand, the “mishkan ” 
was also interpreted anthropomorphically, as asym- 
bol of man or of human nature, while Philo ex- 
plained the Tabernacle cosmically (“Vita Mosis," 
ed. Schwickert, iii. 201-219, Leipsic, 1828; simi- 
larly, * Cuzari," ii., £& 26-28). 
the only images in the Temple, were intended to 
symbolize the concentration of all natural life, and 
as adjuncts to the throne of God they were the im- 
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and Abravanel ad loc.). 


‘complete. 


The two cherubim, | 
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Symbol 


mediate witnesses and representatives of His glory. 
Philo regarded them as symbolizing the two hemi- 
spheres, in contrast to the other cherubim mentioned 
in the Bible, which represented divine omnipotence 
(“Vita Mosis," iii. 206). Philippson drew a sharp 
distinction between the cherubim in the vision of 
Ezekiel and all others, holding that the former were 
mere inventions of the imagination, while the latter 
were known under a definite form and shape 
(“Israelitischer Bibel,” i. 408). 

As the Decalogue represented the heart and soul 
of all the people, so the Ark of the Covenant was 


set in the Holy of Holies, while the mercy-seat 


(* kapporet") and the two cherubim, the center of 
the dwelling of Yuwn, formed the place where the 
people were cleansed once a year from all their sins; 
and as the Ark was kept in its particular place simply 
as a token of God's covenant with Israel, so the - 
Ark, mercy-seat, and the cherubim together symbol- 
ized both the place where the holiness of God was 
revealed, and the place where the people's sins were 
removed and where they renewed their. fellowship 
with God (Yalkut Re'ubeni, vi. 2; „Maimonides, 
“Moreh,” i. 54, iii. 45; Abravanel on Ex. xl. 84)... 

'The table with the showbread served as a symbol 
of the acknowledgment of all the people that they 
owed-to God their bread, or, in other words, all 
that they needed for their sustenance, and that they 
must extol Him and- glorify Him accordingly (Yarhi 
The candlestick, according 
to Philo (Le. iii. 207), typified the seven planets, 
while later exegetes interpreted it as the symbol of 
the congregation of the people of God (Hengsten- 
berg, “Beiträge,” iii. 645). The altar of. incense 
was a symbol of prayer, since the perfume and 
fragrance which it spread typified the outward mani- 
festation of the inward excellence of some person or 
thing. In like manner, the altar of sacrifice repre- 
sented the place where the Godhead was revealed, 
and accordingly its four horns were symbols of 
power and dominion; so that he who grasped them 
signified that he placed himself under the protection 
of God (I Kings i. 50, ii. 28). a 9 98 a? ok 

(2) The Sacrifices: The burnt offering (“‘olah”; 
Lev. xiv. 20) symbolized perfection and entirety, 
typifying the general as distinguished from the par- 
ticular, and the complete as contrasted with the in- 
It therefore denoted the all-inclusive, 
and was regarded by Philo as the emblem of absolute 
dedication to God (* De Victimas Offerentibus," pp. 
394—820, Leipsic, 1898). Ibn Ezra, in his introduc- 
tion to Leviticus, considered it the atonement of the 
heart for sinful thoughts. "The thank-offering (* to- 
dah,” * zebah," * shelamim ”), together with the meal- 
offering and the wave-offering, typified the relation 
of fellowship and friendship between God and Israel ; 
and since YHwH was also the Creator of the uni- 
verse, the act of turning toward every side symbol- 
ized the conviction that God held all the world and 
the ends thereof. The sin-offering (“hattat”) de- 
noted complete atonement (č.e., covering aud con- 
cealment) and the mercy-seat was accordingly 
sprinkled seven times. The guilt-offering (“asham ") 
was brought to arouse and maintain a sense of sin; 
it was divided by Maimonides (“ Hilkot Zebahim,” 
ix.) into sacrifices for doubtful and for certain guilt, 
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‘the carcass must be entirely 


‘and by other services in the Temple. 


. one above and the other below the earth. 
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while Philo (/Lc.) asserted that the guilt-offering 
could be brought only by one whoseawakened con- 
science and conviction of guilt had obliged him to 
accuse himself. The sacrifice for purification from 
leprosy consisted of two sparrows (Lev. xiv. 8-7); 
one of them was hilled and its blood drained into 
running water, into which the other bird was dipped, 
being then liberated, while the leper was sprinkled 


with the blood by means of a piece of hyssop 


bound to a stick of cedar-wood by a scarlet cord, 
This ceremony typified the sinful and unclean past 
and the sinless future, while the purification by 
means of cedar-wood and hyssop was intended to 
indicate that high and low alike must bow to 
God in their sinfulness (Hul. 184b; Lev. R. xvi. 6). 
The breaking of the calf's neck (* 'eglah arufah ”) 
wasa judicial act symbolizing the punishment of 


death justly meted out to the murderer, and the 


washing of the hands ty pified the purification from 
crime, while the requirement that the blood from 
washed away by the 
brook flowing beneath indicated that guilt was alto- 
getherremoved. The laying on of hands (“samak ”) 
signified, according to Philo (J.c.), that the hands 
performing this act had done no evil, but in the 
view of Bahr (* Christliche Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Cultus," ii. 841) it symbolized the devotion of one's 
self to Yuwir even unto death, and hence dedication 
to death for llis sake, the burning of the sacrifice 
representing the place and the goal of the sacrificial 
gift. 

(3) The Officiating Priests: The priests medi- 
ated between God and man by offering sacrifices 
The chief 
representativeamong them was the high priest, who 
wore eight vestments, twice as many as the others, 
these garments being symbols of holiness and sanc- 
tification from sin. Why, asks the Talmud, is the 
high priest clothed in white on the Day of Atone- 
ment? and it answers: Because the service in the 
terrestrial Temple must equal that in the heavenly 
Temple (Yoma 44b). The coat was woven in one 
piece, in contrast to the idea of "kara'" (to rend), 
the latter being the symbol of mourning; the miter 


.was à blossom, and the priest might not uncover 


his head (*para'"; Lev. x. 6) lest thereby he 
should suggest the dropping of blossoms. The 
breeches symbolized the abolition of the distinction 


" between the heavenly and the mortal part of man, 


as contrasted with the divine nature, which is abso- 
lutely holy and living. The girdle was the emblem 


' of the priest as the servant of the Lord, and it was 


made in the same four colors as the curtains of the 
Holy of Holies; it is said to have been 32 ells iong, 
to indicate the windings of the heart (Yer. Yoma 
44b; Lev. R. x.). The priests went barefoot to ex- 
press their sense of the sanctity of the Temple. 

"The vestments of the high priest were interpreted 
in three ways. "The explanation of Philo is as fol- 
lows (“Vita Mosis," iii. 209): His upper. garment 
was the symbol of the ether, while the blossoms 
represented the earth, the pomegranates typified 
running water, and the bells denoted the music of 
the water. Theephod corresponded to heaven, and 
the stones on both shoulders to the two hemispheres, 
The six 


sections (Num. vi. 94, 


names on each of the stones were the six signs of 
the zodiac, which were denoted also by the twelve 
names on the breastplate. The miter was the sign 
of the crown which exalted the high priest above 
all earthly kings. 

Josephus’ explanation is this (4 Ant.” iii. 7, § 7): 
The coat was the symbol of the earth, the upper 
garment emblemized heaven, while the bells and 
pomegranates represented thunder and lightning. 
The ephod typitied the four elements, and the inter- 
woven gold denoted the glory of God. The breast- 
plate was in the center of the ephod, as the earth 
formed the center of the universe; the girdle sym- 
bolized the ocean, the stones on the shoulders the 
sun and. moon, and the jewels in the breastplate the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, while the miter was a 
token of heaven. 

Yerushalmi (Men. vii. 1) and Leviticus Rabbah 
(x.) give the following interpretation: The coat 
symbolized atonement for murder or for the sin 
of wearing mixed garments, and the undergarment 
typified atonement for unchastity. The miter de- 
noted atonement for pride, and the belt for theft or 
trickery. The breastplate represented atonement 
for any perversion of the Law, the ephod for idola- 
try, and the robe for slander. 

(4) Numbers: The rules governing calculations 
of dimension and number were not merely ex- 
ternal, but represented the divinity us the supreme 
intelligence. The arrangement of the Tabernacle 
especially was determined according to numbers. 
The number three was the symbol of holiness, 
so that the Holy of Holies occupied one-third and 
the Holy Place two-thirds of the entire Temple; the 
tapestries were ten times three ells in length, and 
there were three vessels each for the altar of burnt 
offering, the altar of incense, and the Ark. The 

candlestick had twice three arms (besides the shaft, 

which also held a lamp), and each arm had three 
knobs. The blessing of the priest consisted of three 
25), and in the invocation of 
God the word * holy ” (*Kadosh ”) was repeated thrice 
(comp. Isa. vi. 9). 

The symbolism of the number four was based on 
the most simple contemplation of the quaternity as 
found in the universe, which included both heaven 
and earth (comp. Job xxxvii. 3; Isa. xi. 12; Ezek. 
vii. 2; I Chron. ix. 94; Dan. viii. 8), and it therefore 
connoted heaven as the throne of God in contradis- 
tinction to earth, thus revealing the glory of God 
and bearing witness to Him. The Holy of Holies 
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was in the form of a cube, and the Holy Place was . 


a double cube in length. <All the vessels of the 
Temple except the candlestick were square, Ac- 
cording to Ezek. i. 26-28, four symbolized the divine 
revelation, while in the view of Philo it was the 
number of complete harmony (“ De Opificio Mundi,” 
pp. 13-15). 

The number five typified semicompletion. The 
dimensions of the curtain of the Holy of Holies were 
four ells by five; the altar in the court covered a 
surface of five square ells; and there were five pil- 
lars at the entrance to ihe Tabernacle. 

The number seven was the general symbol for all 
association with God, and was the favorite religious 


. number of Judaism, typifying the covenant of holi- 
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ness and sanctification, and. also all that was holy 
and sanctifying in purpose. The candlestick had 
seven lamps, and the acts of atonement and purit- 
cation were accompanied by a sevenfold sprinkling. 
The establishment of the Sabbath, the Sabbatical 
year, and the year of jubilee was based on the 
number seven, as were the periods of purification 
and of mourning (Lev. iv. 6, 17; xxiii. 15; xxvi. 21; 
Deut. xv. 1; II Kings v. 14; Ps. cxix. 164). 

The number ten symbolized absolute complete- 
ness. The court to the Tabernacle was ten times ten 
ells long, and five times ten ells wide, and in the Holy 
of Holies the Ten Commandments were preserved. 

The number twelve, being the product of three 
and four, typified the union of the people with 
God. On the table were twelve loaves of show- 
bread, and the breastplate of the priest contained 
twelve precious stones as emblems of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, which camped round about the Sanc- 
tuary. Twelve victims were sacrificed during the 
dedieation of the Tabernacle (Num. vii. 87). Four 


times twelve cities were assigned as the dwelling- 
places of the Levites, and David divided the priests- 


into twice twelve orders (I Chron. xxiv. 7 et seq.). 
See NUMBERS AND NUMERALS. 

(b Metals and Colors: Gold was the symbol 
of the divine or celestial light, the glory of God 
(Zech. vi. 11 e£ seg. ; Dan. xi. 21), and silver the em- 
blem of moral innocence and of holiness (Isa. i. 22; 
Jer. vi. 80), while brass ty pified hardness, strength, 
and firmness (Lev. xxvi. 19; Jer. xv. 12; Job xl. 
18). Brass was a substitute for gold, and iron for 
silver (Isa. 1x. 17). The metals were in general 
symbols of splendor, and in the Temple a certain 
classification of them was observed, so that the 
majority of the vessels in the Holy of Holies were 
of gold, while those used in the other parts of the 
Temple were of silver or brass. In mystic pas- 
sages paradise was similarly pictured: its apart- 
ments were made of gold, silver, and crystal, and 
contained beds, chairs, and candlesticks of gold and 
precious stones (comp. Eisenmenger, " Entdecktes 
Judentum,” ii. 802, 309). . 

Salt was expressly declared to be necessary for 
the completion of the covenant between God and 
Israel, since it must be included in every meal-offer- 
ing, in which it takes the place of the blood in the 
animal sacrifices (Lev. ii. 13; but comp. Ezek. 
xliii, 24). The heave-offering incumbent on every 
Israelite was called “berit millat 'olam? (Num. 


xviii. 19). In the Talmud salt symbolizes the Torah, | 


for as the world can not exist without salt, so if can 
not endure without the Torah (Soferim xv. 8). 
“Tekelet” represented heaven, according to the 
view of Maimonides (“ Yad,” Zizit, ii.); while Abra- 
vanel and Kimhi on Ex. xxv. 4 regarded it as the 
greenish color of the sea, most of the other commen- 
tators agree with Maimonides in interpreting it as 
the symbol of the dwelling-place of Yuwu, and 
thus as corresponding to the color of the divine rev- 
elation (Num. R. xv.). “Argaman” was the sym- 
bol of sublimity, of power, and of glory (Isa. Ix. 6; 


Judges viii. 26), so that Alexander Balas robed Jon-: 


athan in purple (L Mace. x. 20), which was especially 
"used to designate royal dignity (I Macc. x. 20, xi. 
58).. *'Tola/at" and “shani” (“ scarlet,” “crimson ”) 


symbolized blood, and thus frequently ty pified life, 


although this color often designated sin, as well : 


as joy and happiness (Gen. xxxviii. 28; Josh. ii. 18, 
21; Jer. iv. 930). Purification from sin was also 
symbolized by purple (Lev. xvi. 10; Nahum ii. 4 [A. 
V.8]. “Shesh” (white), like “buz” (byssus), was 
the symbol of physical and intellectual purity, being 
the true color of light, without any. modification 
(Cant. v. 10; Dan. iv. 10, 14, 20; Zech. xiv. 5). - 

(6) See CHERUBIM. 

(7) Festivals and Holy Days: The system of 
the Jewish festivals was ternary, since the year, like 
the day and the night, was divided into three parts. 
The first of these festivals was the Passover, which 
celebrated the rebirth of nature, and thus symbolized 
the origin of the Jewish people. The yearling lamb 
typified innocent youth. It was regarded as espe- 
cially holy, and might neither be boiled nor its bones 
broken, but had to remain entire. Since anything 
sour was regarded as unclean, and as the people were 
obliged to refrain from touching anything un- 
clean during Passover, leavened food was forbid- 
den. Eveninthe Bibletheeating of the bitter herbs 
typified the miseries of the Egyptian bondage. In 
the evenings four cups were drained, to symbolize 
the four world-kingdoms (Yer. Pes. 37c; Gen. R. 
Ixxx.), and those who partook of the Passover meal 
reclined in token of their liberation from slavery. 
The Passover was likewise the Feast of the First- 
Born, since it was regarded as typifying also the 
death of the first-born in Egypt. 

The second festival was that of Shebu'ot, the 
Feast of Weeks, and as the Passover marked the 
beginning of a definite period, so Shebu‘ot marked 
its close, the former denoting the day of ripening, and 
the latter marking the last day of using the scythe, 
whence it received the alternative names of “ 'azar- 
ta" or “‘azeret shel Pesah ” (Pes. 49b). The third 
of the festivals was the Feast of Sukkot, or the 
Feast of Tabernacles, originally observed as an au- 
tumnal festival, but subsequently as a feast of joy 
(Lev. R. v. 80), being regarded at a stilllater time as 
commemorating the huts occupied by the children of 
Israel in the desert (Suk. 55b; Men. xiii. 5). The stem 
of the palm- branch corresponded to the human 
spine, the leaf of the myrtle to the eye, the willow- 
leaf to the mouth, and the etrog to the heart, these 
being the most important members of the body (Lev. 
R. xxx.). The palm-branches borne by the Jews on 
the Feast of Tabernacles ty pified their victories over 
the heathen (Pesik. 180a; Lev. R. d.c.). 

There were two other special festivals, the New- 
Year and the Day of Atonement. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the former was the blowing of the 
shofar, to signify that Israel was remembered in the 
presence of Yuwu, while the Talmud emphasized 
the fact that only a straight shofar was blown, to 
symbolize the straightening of the heart, as distin- 
guished from the usage on fast-days, when a curved 
shofar was blown, to symbolize the heart writhing 
in repentance (Yer. R. H. 580). Abravanel on Lev. 
xxiii; 24 represented New-Year's Day as the symbol 
of complete freedom, while Philo regarded the blow- 
ing of the shofar on New-Year as a commemoration 
of the giving of the Law, and as a proclamation ot 
the benefits which the world would derive from the 
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dissemination of righteous laws, as well as the end, 
set by God, to the strife among the forces of nature 
(“De Septenario," pp. 48-44). The Day of Atone- 
ment was considered the most holy day of the entire 
year, and was regarded as the symbol of the com- 
plete atonement of the people and of their absolu- 
tion from their sins (comp. the various articles on 
the festivals). 

(8) The Visions of the Prophets: Jeremiah 
beheld an almond-tree as a token of the speedy ful- 
filment of the word of God (play on "shaked " in 
Jer. i. 11), and Amos saw a basket of summer fruit 
as a symbol of the approaching end of Israel (play 
on *kayiz" in Amos viii. 1)  Ahijah the Shilonite 
tore Jeroboam's mantle into twelve pieces, to ty pify 
the division of the kingdom of Israel (I Kings xi. 
30), and Zedekiah made horns of iron to encourage 
Ahab to engage in war with Ramoth-gilead (I Kings 
xxii. 11). King Joash, at the command of the prophet 
Elisha, shot arrows from the open window into the 
air, to symbolize the destruction of his enemies 
(II Kings xiii. 15-19). Isaiah walked naked and 
barefoot to show how the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
would be treated when taken captive by the Assyr- 
ians (Isa. xx. 2), while Jeremiah wore a yoke upon 
his neck to induce the nations to submit tothe King 
of Assyria (Jer. xxvii. 2-4, 10-19). Ezekiel was 
commanded to inscribe the names of certain tribes 
upon separate pieces of wocd, to show that God 
would reunite those tribes (Ezek. xxxvii. 15 et seq. ; 
comp. Isa. vi.; Ezek. i.; Dan. vii.). 

The following symbolic acts may also be men- 
tioned: the dedication of the priest by sprinkling 
his ears, hands, and feet with blood, since they were 
the members which performed the most important 

functions; the wearing of fringes on 


Miscella- the garment, since they typified the 
neous word of the Law, the liberation from 
Symbols. Egypt, the fulfilment of all the com- 


mands of God, and the warning against 
idolatry and other sins; and the prohibition of a 


garment of divers materials, asa symbol of the com- 


mandment not to trespass against the divine order 
of nature. The presentation of the shoe was taken 
to symbolize the transferring of one’s rights to an- 
other (Ruth iv. 7); at weddings the bride was sprin- 
kled with grains of wheat as a symbol of fruitful- 
ness (Ket. ii. 1). ; 

Seals and gems of the sixth and seventh centuries 
B.C. likewise contain symbolic figures, although 
their meaning is no longer clear. Thus, a steer 
facing tothe right appears on the seal of Shemariah, 
son of Azariah, and the seal of Nathan, son of Aba- 
diah, has ibexes and deerabove and below the name, 
either as a symbol of some Syrian goddess or to 
show that the owner of the gem was fond of hunt- 
ing. The seal of Shebaniah, son of Uzziah, bears a 
man with a large stick in his right hand, while the 
reverse shows butterflies above and below the 
legend. 

The coins of the time of Simon Maccabeus have 
an almond-blossom to symbolize the priesthood of 
Aaron, and other coins of the same period beara 
lulab and an etrog, which are difficult to explain. 
Most of the coins of the time of John Hyrcanus 
-show two interlaced horns as a symbol of power, 
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while the rulers of the house of Herod had ships, 
helmets, Syrian shields, and grapes engraved upon — 
their coins. A coin of Agrippa I. bears two clasped 
hands as a token of his friendship with Claudius. 
The coins struck during the first revolution present 
grapes, the lyre, and the palm. 

The symbolism on Jewish tombstones is very sim- 
ple, the same emblems appearing on most of them. 
Two hands with outspread fingers indicated that 
the dead man was descended from priestly stock, 
and a jug was carved on the tombstones of the Le- 
vites as an emblem of the priest who washed his 
hands before he pronounced the blessing. Other 
gravestones show a tree with branches either out- 
spread or broken off, symbolizing the death of a 
young man or an old man respectively; or they 
have a cluster of grapes as an emblem of Israel. 
The Maecen Dawid occurs frequently, and an 
erect female figure was carved on the tombstone 
of a virgin, to typify the life which rises upward. 
Most frequently, however, the figures symbolized 
the name of the deceased, as the figure of a lion for 
Loeb, a wolf for Benjamin, and a rose for the name 
Blume. l 

The influence of Judaism upon Christian symbol- 


ism as early as the second and third centuries C.£., 
is apparent both in painting and in sculpture, the 


most frequent motives being those which occur in 
the Mishnah as formulas for prayer on fast-days. 
The prayer beginning with the words “ Mi she-‘a- 
nah," which was included in the selibah at.an early 
date, was adopted in the Christian ritual as the lit- 
any *Libera domine," and this litany was figura- 
tively used in a certain sequence as a symbol, for the 
sacrifice of Isaac was regarded as a symbol of the 
crucifixion of Jesus, since the primitive Church con- 
sidered Isaac the prototype of Jesus, and the act of 
sacrifice emblemized the death on the cross; Abra- 
ham was represented as the symbol of the power of 
faith and Isaac as the sacrificed redeemer. The 
ascension of Elijah was believed to typify theascen- 


sion of Jesus, who was regarded by Christian sym- 


bolism as an analogue to Elijah, although this ascen- 
sion was also taken as a type of the 


Influence general resurrection from the dead. 
on Chris- Job sitting among the ashes was the 

tian symbol of patience and of the power of 
Symbols. resistance of the flesh; and Hananiah, 


Mishael, and Azariah in the fiery fur- 
nace typified steadfastness in persecution and faith 
in the aid of God. "The sarcophagi, moreover, con- 
tained representations of the fall of man, Noah and 
the ark, scenes from the life of Moses in three vari- 
ations, Joshua, David, and Daniel. 

In later times pictorial symbolism gradually gave 
place to verbal. Originally there were three kinds 
of such verbal symbolism: “peshat,” referring to 
the past or the changeable; “derash,” to the pres- 
ent, with the interests and emotions expressed by 
it; “sod,” to the future, or to the investigation 
of the eternal, Subsequently, and up to the elev- 
enth century, a fourth form of symbolism was 
used, namely, * remez," or the symbolizing of the 
supernatural. These four kinds were designated 
either as “the four legs of the table of the Lord” 
or as the four rivers issuing from paradise. The lit- 
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eral interpretation was said to express the facts, the 
allegorical interpretation to teach the doctrine, the 
moral interpretation to teach right living, and the 
mystical interpretation to indicate the order of 
the supernatural world of spirit. 

In recent times Zionism has encouraged picto- 
rial symbolism by adopting an erect lion for its es- 
cutcheon, in symbolic interpretation of Gen. xlix. 
9. Other examples are the famous window in the 
B'nai B'rith Lodge of Hamburg, where Theodor 
Herzl is represented as Moses “the liberator," and 
the symbolic illustrations and cover-designs of the 
painter Lilien. See also TITLES or Books. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Schultze, Archiiologische Studien, Vienna, 
1880; idem, Die Katakomben, Leipsic, 1882; E. Heinnecke, 
Altchristliche Malerei, ib. 1896; R. Garrucci, Storia della 
Arte Christiana, Rome, 1886; F. Friedrich, Symbolik der 
Mosaischen Stiftshütte, Leipsie, 1841; J. Aub, Ueber die 
Symbolik der Mosaischen Religion, in Zeit. fiir Religiöse 
Interessen des Judenthums, ti. M. Levy, Siegel und Gem- 
men, Breslau, 1869; D. Kaufmann, in R. E. J. xiv. 39, 217; 
Bacher, 4g. Pat. Amor.; Bahr, Christliche Symbolik des Mo- 
saischen Cultus, Heidelberg, 1839, 1874; Kurz, Zur Sym- 
Dolik der Cultusstütte, in Zeit. für Lutherische Theologie 
und Kirche, 1851, pp. 1-70; Zunz, Z. G. pp. 161-163 ; idem, 
G. V. 2d ed., p. 02; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 64. 

J. 5. O. 
SYMMACHUS: Translator of the Bible into 

Greek: flourished at the end of the second or the 

beginning of the third century of the common 

era. According to Eusebius and Jerome, he was an 

Ebionite and consequently a Christian; according to 

Epiphanius, a Samaritan who embraced Judaism. 

Geiger has tried to identify him with the tanna Sym- 

machus ben Joseph; but this view has been gener- 

ally regarded as unfounded. Symmachus’ transla- 
tion of the Bible won such quick recognition and 
was adopted so rapidly that Origen incorporated it 
in. his Hexapla. Field has made the most com- 
plete collection of the fragments which have been 
preserved in the Hexaplar manuscripts. New mate- 
rial has been furnished of late years by the Hexaplar 
discovery of Mercati, a complete publication of 
which has yet to be made, and by the small Hexa- 
- plar fragment discovered and published by Taylor. 
In contrast to the Septuagint. to Aquila. and to 


Theodotion, Symmachus writes good Greek, compar- 
atively free from Hebraisms; and he strives above 
all to reproduce clearly the sense of the original 
(comp. Field, “ Origenis Hexaplorum,” etc., xxx. et 
seq.). He has, therefore, only seldom transcribed 
in Greek letters Hebrew words which were difficult 
to translate, as his predecessors often did. 

Some uncertainty still prevails as to Symmachus’ 
relationship to Aquila and Theodotion. Swete holds 
it probable that when Symmachus made his transla- 
tion he had before him the work of both of these 
translators. In Symmachus’ variations from the 
Septuagint, Geiger finds unmistakable traces of Jew- 
ish tradition in that he takes into account the dog- 
matic convictions of Judaism at the time (avoiding 
anthropomorphisms, referring to resurrection and 
everlasting life, softening harsh expressions), fol- 
lows rabbinic interpretations in other ways also, 
and adopts for many words in the Bible a meaning 
which occurs only in the later Hebrew. This does 
not contradict the fact that he was an Ebionite—a 
fact of which Harnack has furnished important 
proofs, even tracing back to him the name of the 
Ebionite sect of the Symmachians. Jerome often 


made use of the translation of Symmachus, for which 

compare Field, Le. xxxiv.-xxxv., in which work 

also (xxxvi.-xxxvii.) an alleged second recension of 
his translation is mentioned. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Field, Origenis Hexaplorum Que Super- 
sunt Prolegomena, xxviii.-xxxvii.; Geiger, Jiid. Zeit. i. 39- 
64: Dict. of Christian Biography, iv. 748-749; Harnack, 
Gesch. der Altchristlichen Literatur, i. 209 et seq.; Herzog- 
Hauck, Real- Encyc. iii. 28; Swete, Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, pp. 49-53: Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 
314 (assembles the literature on Mercati’s find); Taylor, 
Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests . . . Including 
a Fragment of the 224 Psalm According to Origen’s 
Hexapia, Cambridge, 1900 (contains text of Symmachus for 
Ps. xxii. 15-18, 20-21; also material on Symmachus, pp. 39-41). 
Compare also the bibliographies of the articles AQUILA, 
ORIGEN, and THEODOTION. 


T. B P. 

SYNAGOGAL MUSIC. See Music, SYNA- 
GOGAL. | 

SYNAGOGE, DIE. Sce PERIODICALS. 


SYNAGOGENBLATT, DAS. Sec PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

SYNAGOGUE: The origin of the synagogue, 
in which the congregation gathered to worship and 
to receive the religious instruction connected there- 
with, is wrapped in obscurity. By the time it had 
become the central institution of Judaism (no period 
of the history of Israel is conceivable without it), 
it was already regarded as of ancient origin, 
dating back to the time of Moses (see Yer. Targ., 
Ex. xviii. 20 and I Chron. xvi. 39; Pesik. 129b; 
Philo, “De Vita Mosis," iii. 27; Josephus, “Contra 
Ap.” ii., 817; Acts xv. 21). . The “house of the peo- 
ple” (Jer. xxxix. 8 [Hebr.]) is interpreted, in a mid- 
rash cited by Rashi and Kimhi (ad loc.), as referring 
to the synagogue, and “bet ‘amma,” the Aramaic 
form of this phrase, was the popular designation in 
ihe second century for the synagogue (Simeon b. 
Eleazar, in Shab. 32a). . The synagogue as a perma- 
nent institution originated probably in the period 
of the Babylonian captivity, when a place for com- 
mon worship and instruction had become necessary. 
The great prophet, in the second part of the Dook of 


Isaiah. in applying the phrase “house of prayer" to 
the Temple to be built at Jerusalem (Isa. Iivi. 7 ana, 


according to the very defensible reading of the 
LXX., also lx. 7), may have used a phrase which, 
in the time of the Exile, designated 

Estab- the place of united worship; this in- 
lished Dur- terpretation is possible, furthermore, 
ing the in such passages as Isa. lviii. 4. The 
Exile. term was preserved by the Hellenis- 


tic Jews as the name for the syna- 


gogue (mpocevy# = olkoc wpocevyic; comp. also the 
allusion to the * proseucha" in Juvenal, * Satires," 
iii. 296). | 
After the return from the Captivity, when the 
religious life was reorganized, especially under Ezra 
and his successors, congregational worship, consist- 
ing in prayer and the reading of sections from the 
Bible, developed side by side with the revival of the 
cult of the Temple at Jerusalem, and thus led to the 
building of synagogues. The placeof meeting was 
called “bet ha-keneset,” since an assembly of the 
people for worship was termed a “keneset”; the 
assembly described in Neh. ix.-x. was known in tra- 
dition as the “great assembly” (* keneset ha-gedo- 
lah ?; see SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT). The synagogue 
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continued to be known by this name, although 
it was called also, briefly, “keneset” (Aramaic, 
" kanishta "), and, in Greek, cvvayoyf. 

The synagogues of Palestine are first mentioned in 
Ps. Ixxiv., in which the words “mo‘ade el” (verse 
8) were interpreted as meaning “synagogue” as early 
as Aquila, although strictly it connotes merely a 
place of assembly (comp. “bet mo‘ed,” Job xxx. 28; 
“bet wa‘ad,” Ab. i. 4). Neither of the first two 
books of the Maccabees, however, mentions the 
burning of the synagogues of the country during 
the persecutions by Antiochus. The synagogue in 
the Temple at Jerusalem is mentioned in halakic 
tradition (see Yoma vii. 1; Sotah vii. 7, 8; Tosef., 
Suk. iv.). According to one legend, there were 394 


ii. 14, 88 4-5); it was called the “revolutionary 
synagogue ” (“kenishta di-meradta ") as late as the 
fourth century (see Gritz, * Gesch." 2d ed., iv. 313). 

The evangelists refer to the synagogues of Naza- 
reth (Matt. xiii. 54; Mark vi. 2; Luke iv, 16) and 
Capernaum (Mark i. 21; Luke vii. 5; John vi. 59) 
as places where Jesus taught. There are but few 
details given in traditional literature concerning the 
other synagogues of Palestine, although mention 
is made of those in Beth-shean (Scythopolis; Yer. 
Meg: 74a) Cæsarea (Yer. Bik. 65d; see above), 
Kefar Tiberias (Pesik. R. 196b), Kifra, or Kufra 
(Yer. Ta'an. 68b; Meg. 70a), Lydda (Yer. Shek. v., 
end) Maon (Shab. 139a; Zab. 118b), Sepphoris 
(Pesik. 136b [the great synagogue]; Yer. Ber. 9a; 


RUINS OF AN ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE AT MERON. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


synagogues at Jerusalem when the city was des- 
troyed by Titus (Ket. 105), while a second tradition 
gives the number as 480 (Yer. Meg. Təd e£ al.). 
Other passages give the additional information that 
the foreign Jews at Jerusalem had their own syna- 
gogues. Thus there was a synagogue of the Alex- 
andrian Jews (Tosef., Meg. ii.; Yer. Meg. 13d); this 
synagogue is mentioned in Acts vi. 9 (comp. ix. 29), 
which refers also to the synagogues of the Cyre- 
nians, Cilicians, and Asiatics. 

both the synagogue built by Agrippa 


Spread of I. at Dora (“ Ant." xix. 6, 8 3) and 
Syna- the great synagogue at Tiberias, in 
gogues. which, during the war against Rome, 


political meetings were once held on 


the Sabbath and the following days (* Vita," § 54). 


The synagogue of Cæsarea rose to importance during 


‘the inception of this uprising (Josephus, “B. J.” 


Josephus mentions — 


Yer. Shab. 8a [the Synagogue of the Babylonians] ; 
Yer. Ber. 6a [the Synagogue of the Vine]), Tiberias 
(Ber. 8a, 80b [thirteen synagogues]; Yer. Ta‘an. 
64a [the Synagogue of the Bovaq]; ‘Er. x. 10), and 
Tibe‘in (Tosef., Meg. ii.). | 
The earliest document relating to the settlement 
of the Jews in Egypt and their adoption of Hellenic 
customs was discovered in 1902. This isa marble slab 
with the following inscription in Greek: “In honor 
of King Ptolemy and Queen Berenice, his sister and 
wife, and their children, the Jews [dedicate] this 
synagogue ” (zpocevyi). The stone was found in the 
ancient Shedia, 20 kilometers from Alexandria; the 
king mentioned on it is Ptolemy, according to Th. 
Reinach (in * R. E. J:” xlv. 164). Similar dedicatory 
inscriptions have been discovered in Lower Egypt, 
one of them declaring that the king had bestowed 
the rights of asylum (àcv2ov) on the synagogue (ib. 
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xlv. 168). In III Macc. vii. 20 there is an account 
of the founding of a synagogue at Ptolemais (on the 
right bank of the Bahr Yusuf) during the reign 
of King Ptolemy IV.’ Philo expressly states (* De 
Legatione ad Caium," § 20) that the large population 


of Alexandria had many synagogues in various. 


quarters of the city, and he says also (/b.) that 
when the Alexandriau synagogues were destroyed 
the same fate was shared by the shields, golden 
wreaths, stele, and inscriptions which in honor of 
the emperors had been set up in the open halls (xepc- 
Boda) of the courts of the synagogues (Philo, “In 
Flaccum,” § 7). The great synagogue of Alexan- 
dria, Which was des- 
troyed during the 
reign of Trajan, was 
especially famous, its 
size and splendor be- 
ing made the subject 
of glowing descrip- 
tions in the schools of 
Palestine and Baby- 
lon (Suk. 51a; Tosef., 
ab. iv.; Yer. Suk. 
55a). 

In Syria the great 
synagogue of Anti- 
och was famous; to 
it, according to Jo- 
sephus (D. J.” vii. 
3, $ 8), the successors 
of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes presented the 
bronze votive offer- 
ings which had been 
taken from Jerusa- 
lem. Its site was oc- 
cupied in the fourth 
century by a Chris- 
tian basilicadedicated 


to the  Maccabean 
martyrs (the seven 
brothers | mentioned 


in II aud IV Macca- 
bees [see Cardinal 
Rampolla in * Rev. 
de l'Art Chrétien,” 
1899, p. 890]. The 
apostle Paul preached 
in various syna- 
gogues in Damascus 
(Acts ix. 20). In 
the account of his journeys through Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Greece he mentions synagogues at 
Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, and Salamis 
(several synagogues; Acts xiii. 5, 14; xiv. 1; xvi. 
18; xvii. 1, 10, 17; xviii. 4, 7). 

Philo speaks of the synagogues of the capital of 
the Roman empire at the time of Augustus (* De 
Legatione ad Caium," $ 23); and the inscriptions 
show that Rome contained a synagogue named in 
honor of the emperor Augustus, another called after 
Agrippa, anda third aftera certain Volumnus. One 
synagogue received its name from the Campus Mar- 
tius, and one from the Subura, a populous quarter 


Illuminated Representation of a Synagogue. 


(From the Sarajevo Haggadah of the fourteenth century.) 


of Rome; while another was termed “the Synagogue 
of the Olive-Tree.” The inscriptions refer even to a 
synagogue of “the Hebrews,” which belonged prob- 
ably to a community of Jews who spoke Hebrew 
or Aramaic. The synagogue of Severus at Rome is 
mentioned in an ancient literary document dealing 
with the variant readings in a copy of the Penta- 
teuch (see Schürer, “Gesch.” 8d ed., iii. 44 e£ seq. ; 
Berliner, * Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” i. 62 ct seq.). 
The ruins of a synagogue were discovered in 1883 
at IIlammam-Lif, near Carthage. A Latin inscrip- 
tion was found in the outer court, while a mosaic 
with an inscription, and picturing various animals 
and the seven- 
branched candle- 
stick, was set in the 
floor of the syna- 
gogue itself (* R. E. 
J.” xiii. 45-61, 917— 


228). Remains of an- 
cient Synagogucs, 


some of which date 
from the second or, 
perhaps, even from 
the first century of 
the common era, have 
‘been found in vari- 
ous localities of 
northern Galilee, in 
the vicinity of Lake 
Merom, and on the 
shores of Lake Gen- 
nesaret (see Renan, 
“Mission de Phéni- 
cic,” pp. 761-5783). 
The best preserved 
of these ruins are 
those of Kafr Birim; 
while those of Kas- 
yun contain a Greek 
inscription from the 
reign of the emperor 
Septimius Severus. 
These Galilean ruins 
are especially impor- 
tant as showing the 
architecture of the 
ancient Palestinian 
synagogues, which 
bears general traces 
of Greco-Roman in- 
fluence, although it 
has not surrendered its individuality (see Schiirer, 
l.c. ài. 469). It may be noted here that the great 
synagogue of Alexandria is designated as àc25 6704 
in the description of it mentioned above, and that a 
haggadist of the fourth century applies the same 
term to the chief synagogue of Tiberias (see Midr. 
Teh. on Ps. xciii.; Bacher, * Ag. Pal. Amor." iii. 672). 

Only a few synagogues of the Babylonian dias- 
pora are mentioned by name in the Talmud. Those 
situated in Shaf we-Yatib, near NEnamDEA, and 
in Huzal (Meg. 29b) were believed to be the oldest 
on Babylonian soil and were said to have been 
founded at the time of the Captivity. In the third 
century there was a synagogue named in honor of 
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Daniel (‘Er. 21a), and in the following century there 
was a synagogue of “the Romans” at Mahoza, 
which belonged probably to Jews from the Roman 
empire (Meg. 26b). In Babylonia the synagogues 
were frequently situated outside the cities, in many 
cases at a considerable distance from them (see 
Kid. 78b; Shab. 94b; comp. Tan., ed. Buber, 
" Hayye Sarah,” p. 7), this custom, apparently, be- 
ing due to the fact that after the destruction of the 
synagogues by the Persians during the Sassanian 
period the Jews were-forbidden to rebuild within 
the city limits (see Hastings, “ Dict. Bible,” iii. 638). 

The synagogue and the academy were the two 
institutions which preserved the essence of the Ju- 
daism of the Diaspora and ‚saved it from annihila- 
tion. As the place of publie worship, the syna- 
gogue became the 
pivot of each com- 
munity, just as the 
Sanctuary at Jerusa- 
lem had been the cen- 
ter for the entire 
people. Ezek. xi. 16, 
“Yet will I bo to 
them as a little sanc- 
tuary," was rightly 
interpreted, there- 
fore, to mean that in 
its dispersion Israel 
would retain the syn- 
agogue as a sanctu- 
ary in miniature in 
compensation for the 
loss of the Temple 
(Targ. «d loc.) and 
the community crys- 
tallized around the 
synagogue, the only 
possible organization 
for the Jews of the 
Diaspora. Synagoral 
worship, therefore, 
however much it 
might vary in detail 
indifferent countries, 
was the most impor- 
tant visible expres- 
sion of Judaism, and 
the chief means of 
uniting the Jews scattered throughout the world; 
while the academy, in like manner, guaranteed the 
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unity of the religious spirit which animated the- 
y g Į 


synagogue. The synagogue, consequently, is the 
most important feature of the Jewish community, 
which is inconceivable without it. 

A history of the synagogue is possible only in so 
far as Jewish history is considered from the point of 
view of this important institution, A distinction 

may be drawn, however, between its 
Importance internal and its external history, the 
of the former dealing with the changes in 

Institu- the cult connected with the synagogue 

tion. and with its different institutions, and 

the latter treating of the fortunes of the 

followers of Judaism and of their social and cultural 
status in so far as these influenced the synagogue. 


x 
a 0, 


In sketching briefly the external history of the 
synagogue, it is, in a sense, ominous that the first 
allusion to it (in Ps. Ixxiv.) should be to its de- 
struction. For nearly fifteen hundred years razed 
synagogues typified the fortunes of the Jewish 
communities, especially in Christian countries, In 
the Roman empire, during the fourth century, 
Theodosius the Great was frequently obliged to 
check the excessive zeal of the Christians, who 
burned and plundered synagogues or transformed 
them into churches (Griitz, “Gesch.” 2d ed., iv. 
985). His son Arcadius likewise was compelled to 
take stringent measures against the proposed de- 
struction of synagogues in Illyria in 397. Theo- 
dosius II. (408-450), however, expressly forbade the 
Jewsto build new synagogues; and when the Chris- 
. tians of Antiochia 
seized certain Jewish 
places of worship, 
the emperor,. al- 
though he at first 
commanded their res- 
toration, was later 
persuaded by St. 
Simeon Stylites to 
revoke the edict. 

Eight years before 
(415), the Christians 
of Alexandria, insti- 
gated by Bishop 
Cyril, had confiscated 
the synagogue there 
and forced the Jews 
to emigrate, while 
at Constantinople the 
great synagogue was 
dedicated as the 
Church of the Mother 
of God, probably dur- 
ing the reign of Theo- 
dosius If. When the 
victories of Belisa- 
rius subjugated 
northern Africa to 
the Byzantine em- 


| | 


Interior of a Sixteenth-Century Synagogue. 1 manded (535) that 
(From a woodcut of 1530.) à 


the synagogues 
should be trans- 
formed into churches. During the reign of The- 
odoric the Great the Christian populace of Rome 
burned the synagogue; but although he commanded 
the Senate to punish those who had done so, and 
though he permitted the Jews of Genoa to repair 
theirs, he allowed neither the building nor the deco- 
ration of synagogues elsewhere. Pope Gregory the 
Great was noted for his justice toward the Jews; 
yet he was unable to restore the syn- 

In agogues that had been taken from 
Medieval themat Palermo by Bishop Victor and 
Times. dedicated as churches, although he 
obliged the bishop to pay for them. 

During the Merovingian period a synagogue at 
Orleans was destroyed by the mob, and the sews 
were unable to induce King Guntram to permit it 
to be rebuilt (584). The epoch of the Crusades was 
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initiated by “the liberation of Jerusalem,” when the 
victorious crusaders drove the Jews into a syna- 
gogue and cremated them there (1099). In France, 
Philip Augustus commanded in his edict of expul- 
sion, dated 1181, that the synagogues should be 
transformed into churches, and at the coronation of 
King Richard I. cight years later the synagogues of 
London were destroyed by the crusaders. When 
Philip the Fair expelled the Jews from France, in 
1807, the synagogues were either sold or given 
away, one of those in Paris being presented by the 
king to his coachman; Louis X. restored them when 
the Jews were 
recalled in 1315. 
At the time of 
the Black Death 
(1849) the entire 
community of 
Vienna sought 
death in the 
synagogue in or- 
der to escape 
persecution. In 
1473 the Jews 
were expelled 
from Mayence 
and their syna- 
gogue dedicated 
to Christian wor- 
ship. Two dec- 
ades later all 
the Jews were 
expelled | from 
Spain, their syn- 
agogues were 
turned into 
churches and 
convents, and 
the magnificent 
synagogue at 
Toledo, built in 
the fourteenth 
century by the 
statesman Sam- 
uel Abulafia, be- 


fame the Church A 
de Nuestra Se- dud MOM 2: Jic 
ñora de San NITE AM i 


Benita (or del 
Transito), still 
existing as a 
monument to the former splendor of the Jewish 
culture of Spain. 

The following information regarding transformed 
synagogues still existing in Spain is given by Kay- 
serling: In the Calle de la Sinagoga in Toledo there 

is, in addition to the former synagogue 


Syna- of Samuel Abulafia, the great syna- 
gogues in gogue built in the reign of Alfonso 
Spain. X., now the Church of Santa Maria la 


Blanca, a name given it by Vicente 
Ferrer in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
when it was dedicated. Both these buildings were 
restored in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
after being closed as churches and declared to be 
national monuments. One of the large synagogues 


ture supports it. 


Interior of the Synagogue at Rotterdam. 
(From an old print.) 


of Seville was transformed into the Church of 
S Bartolomé in 1482, and is now one of the finest in 
the city; its Hebrew inscriptions were seen by Rod- 
rigo Caro, the author of * Antiguedada de Sevilla,” 
in 1680. The old synagogue at Segovia, burned in 
1899, was dedicated as the Church of Corpus Christi 
(see “R. E. J.” xxxix. 209-216). A church at the 
entrance to the ghetto of Saragossa is said to have 
been a synagogue; but there are no documents to 
verify this statement, although the style of architec- 
On the synagogue discovered by 
Fidel Fita under the name of the Church of Santa 
: Quiteria, at Cor- 
dova, see “R. B. 
JT ix. 107. X: 
945. 
WhentheJews 
of Ratisbon, 
were expelled in 
1519, their syna-: 
gogue, which. 
was built of 
freestone, was 
demolished by 
the citizens 
(even the nobles 
and the bishop 
taking part in 
the work of de- 


struction), and 
a church was 


erected on the 
site. Theinten- 
tion of Ferdi- 
nand I. of Aus- 
tria to transform 
the synagogues 
of Prague into 
churches (1551) 
was not exe- 
cuted, and it was 
reserved for Leo- 
pold I., another 
member of the 
house of Haps- 
burg, to issue 
the Jast general 
order to this 
effect recorded 
in history. 
When the Jews 
were expelled from Vienna, in 1670, a church was 
built on the site of their demolished synagogue. 
These episodes in the history of the synagogue in 
Christian countries have had very few parallels in 
Mohammedan lands, although the rule 
of Islam also began with an edict 
agdinst the synagogue. It was de- 
creed in the “pact of Omar” (see Jew. Excvc. vi. 
655, s.v. IsuAM) that in those countries which should 
be conquered no new synagogues might be built, 
nor old ones repaired. The calif Al-Mutawakkil 
confirmed this decree in the ninth century, and com- 
manded all synagogues to be transformed into 
mosques. The Egyptian calif Al-Hakim (d. 1020) 
also destroyed synagogues, and many were razed in 
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Africa and Spain by the fury of the Almohades 
(after 1140). The great synagogue of Jerusalem 
was destroyed in 1478, although the Jews were soon 
permitted to rebuild it. In eastern Mohammedan 
countries the names of Biblical personages or of 
representatives of tradition (e.g., a tanna or amora) 
were given to many synagogues. The following 
examples are taken from Benjamin of Tudela 
(“Itinerary "), from the list of tombs compiled for 
R. Jehiel of Paris (1240), and from a similar list 
entitled “Eleh ha-Massa‘ot”; the two last-named 
sources are appended to Grünhut's edition of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela (pp. 140-160). 
are found also in Pethahiah’s itinerary, and in Sam- 
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very: splendid edifice ”), Byblus (p. 158, “an extraor- 
dinarily splendid edifice”), Laodicea (p. 158), and 
Hama (p. 159), while Gratz believed (* Gesch." 1st 
ed.,v. 58) that there was a synagogue of Elijah also 
in Sicily, at the time of Pope Gregory I. Benjamin 
found a * Keneset Mosheh ” outside the city of Fos- 
tat (p. 94). According to Sambari (p. 119; comp. p. 
187), the name of * Kanisat Musa” was given to the 
synagogue of Damwah (see Jew. Encyc. v. 64, s.v. 
EcvPr), in which Moses himself was said to have 
prayed (comp. Ex. ix. 29), andin which, on the 7th of 
Adar, the Jews of all Egypt assembled, during the 
period of the Nagids, for fasting and prayer. One 
of the three synagogues of Aleppo was called after 
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INTERIOR OF THE SYNAGOGUE AT ALGIERS. 
(From an old print.) 


bari’s chronicle of the year 1682, printed in Neu- 
bauer, “M. J.C.” i, In the following list the name 
“Sambari” precedes the page numbers of Citations 
from this latter source; all other references are to 
the pages of Grünhut's edition of Benjamin of 
Tudela’s “Itinerary.” 

In the village of Janjar, in Egypt, there was a 
synagogue named in honor of the prophet Elijah, 
since Phinehas b, Eleazar was born there (Sambari, 
p. 121; Phinehas = Elijah; see Jew. ENcvc. v. 122). 
The synagogue of the Palestinians at Fostat was 
also called after Elijah; the prophet Jeremiah was 
said to have prayed there (Sambari, p. 118; p. 
137); and there were other synagogues of Elijah 
at Damascus (p. 157, “between the gardens—a 

XI.—40 


| 
| 


Moses (p. 158). Benjamin mentions synagogues 
named in honor of Ezra at Laodicea (= Kalneh; 
comp. Sambari, p. 158), Haran, and Jazirat ibn 
Omar, on the upper Tigris, the first one having been 
built, he was told, by Ezra himself (pp. 47 et seq.). 
Peihahiah mentions two synagogues built by Ezra 
at Nisibis. There was a synagogue at Ezras 
tomb, and one near the grave of the prophet 
Ezekiel; the latter was said to have 

Legendary been built by King Jehoiachim (“ Itin- 
Founda-  erary," ed. Benisch, pp. 61, 68). In 
tions. the province of Mosul (Asshur), Ben- 
jamin (p. 48) saw the synagogues of 

the three prophets Obadiah, Jonah, and Nahum. 
The tomb of Daniel at Susa und the graves of Morde- 
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cai and Esther (pp. 68, 75, Pethahiah) were placed 
in front of synagogues, and Benjamin (p. 41) 
mentions a synagogue near Tiberias named in honor 
of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh—apparently the 
synagogue built, according to Pethahiah’s itinerary, 
by Joshua, the son of Nun. 

At Ramlah (Rama) the Christians found the tomb 
of Samuel beside the synagogue (p. 89, Benjamin), 
while at Kafr Jubar, near Damascus, there was a 
synagogue built, according to legend, by Elisha 
(Sambari, p. 159). Among the Tannaim the name of 
Simeon b. Yohai was given to two synagogues, one 
at Meron (pp. 141, 154) and the other at Kafr Bir'im 
(p. 154, *a very splendid edifice, built of large stones 
with great pillars?; see above) At Damascus, 
according to Benjamin, there was a synagogue of 
Eleazar b. ‘Arak (Pethahiah says Eleazar b. Aza- 
riah) and at Nisibis one of Judah b. Bathyra. 
Several Babylonian synagogues mentioned by Ben- 
jamin were named in honor of amoraim: the syna- 
gogues of Rab, | 
Samuel, Isaac, 
Nappaha, Rab- 
ba, Mar Kashi- 
sha, Ze'era b. Ha- 
ma, Mari, Meir 
(at Hillah), 
Papa, Huna, Jo- 
seph, and Joseph 
b. Hama (pp. 60, 
61, 68, 65). All 
these syna- 
gogues stood at 
the graves of the 
amoraim Whose 
names they 
bore. 

These exam- 
ples show that 
the synagogues 
bearing the 
names of Bib- 
lical or Tal- 
mudie celebri- 
ties were often 
similar in character to the “kubbah” (vault; 
Hebr. 5°53) regularly built over the grave of a 
Mohammedan saint, and serving as an oratory for 
the pilgrims to the tomb. Similar kubbahs were 
erected, according to Benjamin (p. 68), over the 


graves of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, the three 


friends of Daniel, near the tomb of Ezekiel. In his 
commentary on Job xxi. 82 Ibn Ezra states that 
Hai Gaon explained the word * gadish " as the * kub- 
bah over the grave, according to the custom in 
Mohammedan countries." 

Some of the synagogues mentioned in the sources 
quoted above are described as buildings of excep- 
tional beauty, although statements to that effect 

are rarely found elsewhere. It is also 

Special quite noteworthy that Benjamin of 

Syna-  "Tudeladoes not praise the architecture 
gogues. of any synagogue in the European 
countries through which he traveled; 

but it must be borne in mind that the cities of 
Spain were not included in his descriptions. Ac- 


Interior of an Old Synagogue at Jerusalem 
(From a photograph by E. N. Adler.) 


cording to Judah al-Harizi, there were several mag- 

nificent synagogues at Toledo, second to none, 
among them being the splendid edifice built by 

Joseph b. Solomon ibn Shoshan (Gritz, “Gesch,” 
98d ed., vi. 189). The synagogue of Samuel Abu- 
lafia at Toledo and other Spanish synagogues still 

standing have been mentioned above. . Bagdad 

contained twenty-eight, according to Benjamin of 
Tudela (Pethahiah says thirty), in addition to the 
synagogue of the exilarch, which is described by 

Benjamin as a “ building resting on marble columns. 
of various colors and inlaid with gold and silver, 

with verses from the Psalms inscribed in golden let- 

ters upon the pillars. - The approach to the Ark was. 
formed by ten steps, and on the upper one sat the 

exilarch together with the princes of the house of | 
David." Theanonymous itinerary mentioned above, 
in referring to the synagogue which the author saw 
at Tyre, describes it as “a large and very fine build- 
ing” (Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Grünhut, p. 158). 

The syna- 
gogue of 
Worms, built in. 
the eleventh 
century (see A. 
Epstein,  *Jü- 
dische Alterthü- 
mer in Worms. 
und Speier,” 
Dreslau, 1896), 
and the Altneue 
Synagogue of 
Prague are the 
two oldest struc- 
tures of their 
kind which still 
exist in Europe, 
and are of inter- 
est both historic-. 
ally and archi- 
tecturally. The 
five Roman syn- 
agogues built 
under one roof 
formed until 
recently a venerable architectural curiosity. The 
great synagogue of Amsterdam, dedicated in 1675, 
is a monument both to the faith of the Hispano-- 
Portuguese Maranos and to the religious freedom 
which Holland was the first to grant to the modern 
Jews; a similar monument is the Bevis Marks Syna-. 
gogue, London, which was dedicated in 1701 (see: 
Gaster, “ History of the Ancient Synagogue,” Lon- 
don, 1901). 

Special reference must be made to the wooden 
synagogues built in the sixteenth and seventeenth. 
centuries in some Polish cities, many of them being: 
markedly original in style. They also attest the: 
wealth and culture of the Polish Jews before the year: 

1548 (see M. Bersohn, “Einiges über 

Wooden die Alten Holzsynagogen in Polen,” in 

Syna- “Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für: 
gogues. Jüdische Volkskunde,” 1901, viii. 159—. 
188; 1904, xiv. 1-20). Bodenschatz, 

in the middle of the eighteenth century, stated 
that “rather handsome and large synagogues are: 
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Synagogue 


found in Germany, especially in Hamburg, and 
also among the Portuguese, as well as in Prague, 
particularly in the Polish quarter, besides Fürth and 
Bayersdorf; but the Dutch synagogues are more 
splendid than all the rest” (“Die Kirchliche Verfas- 
sung der Juden,” ii. 35). 

‘In the nineteenth century the great changes 
which ushered in a new epoch in the history of the 
civic and intellectual status of the European Jews 
affected also the style and the internal life of the 
synagogue, especially as religious reform proceeds 


primarily from that institution, and is chiefly con- 


cerned with synagogal worship. A private syna- 
gogue at Berlin (1817) became the first “seminary 
for young Jewish preachers” (Grütz, “ Gesch.” xi. 
415); while the synagogue of the Reform-Tempel- 
Verein at Hamburg (1818) was the first to introduce 
radical innovations in the ritual of public worship, 
thereby causing a permanent schism in Judaism, 
both in Germany and elsewhere. These reforms 
likewise influenced the arrangement of the syna- 
gogue itself. The introduction of the organ, the 
shifting of thealmemar from the center of the build- 
ing to à position just in front of the Ark, the substitu- 
tion of stationary benches for movable desks, and the 
abolition of the high lattices for women, were im- 
portant from an architectural point of view. The 
chief factors which promoted and determined the 
coustruction of new synagogues were the emanci- 
pation of the Jews from the seclusion of the ghetto, 
their increasing refinement of taste, and their partici- 
pation in all the necessities and luxuries of culture. 


Main Entrance to Shearith Israel Synagogue, New York. 
(From the drawing in the possession of the architect Arnold W. Brunner.) 


Internal causes, however, which were not always 
unmixed blessings, were the prime agents in the 
increased importance of thesynagogue. As the ex- 
ternal observances of religion and the sanctity of 
tradition lost in meaning and often disappeared en- 
tirely within the family and in the life of the indi- 
viduai, the synagogue grew in importance as a cen- 
ter for the preservation of Judaism. Itthus becomes 
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| pears most of all in the arrangement 
Object of and the care of the synagogues; and 
Splendid it is not mere vanity and ostentation, 


"Buildings. which lead communities on both sides 


of the Atlantic to make sacrifices in 

order to build splendid edifices for religious pur- 
poses, such as are found in many cities. 

The increasing importance which the synagogue 

has thus acquired in modern Jewish life is, consc- 

quently, justified from a historical point of view, 


Ground-Plan of the Synagogue at Reichenberg, Bohemia. 


both because it is a development of the earliest in- 
stitution of the Diaspora—one which it has pre- 
served for two thousand years—and because it is 
the function of the synagogue to maintain the re- 
ligious life and stimulate the concept of Judaism 
within the congregation. The synagogue has-in 
the future, as it has had in the past, a distinct mis- 
sion to fulfil for the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Down to the completion of the Talmud, see 
the sources mentioned in Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 497—464. 
Bacher, in Hastings, Dict. Bible; Gràtz, Gesch. iv.--xi.: Abra- 
hams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 1-34, London, 
1896; L. Palsczy, Zsidó Templomsk Európában, in Jahrh. 
der Ungavisch-Israelitischen Litteraturgeselischaft, 1898, 
pp. 1-44, 

W. B. 


Legal Aspect: No mention is made in the 
Talmud of any tax.for the building of synagogucs; 
but the Tosefta to D. B. i. 6, as reported by Alfasi, 
says: “The men ofa city urge one. another to 
build a synagogue.[np35n n'3]and to buy.a book 
of the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa " (see 
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INTERIOR OF THE MIKVE ISRAEL SYNAGOGUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
(From a photograph.) 
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INTERIOR OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE JEWS AT MONTREAL, CANADA, 
(From a photograph.) 
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“Vad,” Tefillah, xi.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
150, 151). The codes teach, further, on the strength 
of a saying ascribed to Rab (Shab. 11a), that the 
building should stand in the highest part of the town 
(comp. Prov. i. 21) and rise above all surrounding 
edifices, Of course, this rule can not always be car- 
ried out where the Jews live asa small minority ina 
town of Gentiles; but a synagogue should never oc- 
cupy the lower part of a house which 

Position of contains bedrooms in an upper story. 
Synagogue According to a tosefta, the doors of 
Building. the synagogue should be in the east; 
but the opinion has prevailed that they 

should be opposite the Ark and in that part of the 
room toward which the worshipers face in prayer. 
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the countries of Christendom they occupy chairs or 
benches. °° . mE i 
Honor should be paid to synagogues and houses 
of study. People must not conduct themselves 
lightly nor laugh, mock, discuss trifles, or walk 
about therein; in summer they must 


Honor not resort to it for shelter from the 
Must Be heat, nor in winter should they make 
Paid to it serve as a retreat from the rain. 

Syna- Neither should they eat or drink 
gogue. therein, although the learned and their 


disciples may do so in case of an emer- 
gency. Every one before entering should wipe the 
mud from his shoes; and no one should come in 
with soiled body or garments. Accounts must not 
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SYNAGOGUE AT ZARAGOROD, RUSSIA. 


(From a woodcut.) 


The Ark is built to receive the scrolls of the Law. 
“They put a platform in the middle of the house,” 
says Maimonides, “so that he who reads from the 
Law, or he who speaks words of exhortation to the 
people, may stand upon it, and all may hear him” 
(see ALMEMAR). According to the same author, 
the elders sit facing the people, who are seated in 
rows one behind the other, all with their eyes turned 
toward the elders and toward the Holy Place (neither 
code speaks in this connection of the women’s gal- 
lery). When the “messenger of the congregation” 
arises in prayer he stands on the floor before the Ark 
(this, however, is not the custom among the Sephar- 
dim of the present time). In the Holy Land, in Syria, 
Babylonia, and North Africa, etc., the floor is spread 
with matting, on which the worshipers sit; but in 


be cast in the synagogue or house of study, except 
those pertaining to public charity or to religious 
matters. Nor should funeral speeches be delivered 
therein, except at a public mourning for one of the 
great men of the time. A synagogue or house of 
study which has two entrances should not be used 
as a thoroughfare; this rule was made in analogy 
with that in the Mishnah (Ber. ix. 5) forbidding 
the use of the Temple mount as a thoroughfare. 
Some honor is to be paid even to the ruins of a 
synagogue or house of study. It is not proper to 
demolish a synagogue and then to build a new one 
either on the same spot or elsewhere; but the new 
one should be built first (B. B. 8b), unless the walls 
of the old one show signs of falling. A synagogue 
may be turned into a house of study, but not vice 
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versa; for the holiness of the latter is higher than 
that of the former, and the rule is (Meg. iii. 1): 
“They raise up in holiness, but do not lower in holi- 
ness.? 

The synagogue of a wipe: being built only for 
the people around it, may be sold on a proper occa- 
sion; but a synagogue in a great city, which is 
really built for all Israelites who may come and 
worship in it, ought not to be sold at all. When a 
small community sells its synagogue, it ought to 
impose on the purchaser the condition that the place 
must not be turned intoa bath-house, laundry, cleans- 
ing-house (for vessels), or tannery, though a council 
of seven of the leading men in the community may 
waive even this condition (75. 27b). 

W. B. . N. D. 

SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE: Ancient 
Jewish art is mainly represented by the Temple and 
its fittings, of which all that is left to: contem- 
plateis the lower 
portion of a for- 
tified wall. 
Even if this 
overstates the 
fact, it is most 
probable that 
very little dis- 
tinctively Jew- 


ish art ever 

flourished for an 

extended period. 

The position of = 

Judea and its p — Lo SCION n s 
Re SZ eee 


history natu- 
rally discour- 
aged the devel- 
opment of art, 
however vigor- 
ous its begin- 
ning may have 
been. The re- 
mains of the au- 
cient syna- 
gogues that are 
now extant pre- 
sent very meager 
data, and the 
best preserved of the ancient ones, such as the great 
synagoguein Kafr Birim, while containing much of 
interest and many characteristic forms, give but 
little inspiration to the synagogue-builder. On the 
main facade of the Kafr Bir'im synagogue there were 
evidently three doorways with orna- 
Kafr Birim mented architraves, the central one 
Syna- being surmounted by an enriched semi- 
gogue. circular arch. Of the plan there is 
practically no indication, except that 
the building was rectangular, with a portico in front 
supported by columns. Other remains, while of- 
fering suggestions of moldings and ornament, add 
but little information. The door of the synagogue 
faced to the west, the Ark was at the eastern end, 
and the almemar was placed approximately in the 
center of the building; the space on either side was 
devoted to the men, while the women occupied a 
gallery reserved for their exclusive use. 
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Wooden Synagogue at Pogrebishche, Russia. 
(From Bersohn, ** Kilka Slow.”) 


The regulations governing the position and num- 
ber of doors and windows, and other details, seem 
to have been confusing and more or less neglected 
in the Hellenic synagogues. But by degrees a cer- 
tain type of building was evolved—that of the 
basilica—a rectangular structure, with or without 
columns, and without what is known in church 
architecture as transepts, the cruciform plan of the 
church and cathedral being naturally avoided by 
Jews. 'The synagogue was unquestionably fash- 
ioned, up to quite recent times, in the style of archi- 
tecture that prevailed in the country in which it was 
built. 'This statement, perhaps, is best exemplified 
in Russia, where the synagogue-builders were less in- 
fluenced by foreign architectural modes than in 
other countries, and where they built quite natu- 
rally in theaccustomed manner; there, accordingly, 
local conditions dictated the form of building; the 
types thus produced are weil shown in illustrations, 
pages 630, 631, 
633, which .are 
interesting in 
themselves and 
confirm the gen- 
eral point of 
view. In each 
of these cases 
the composition 
is different; the 
roof-lines and 
the arrangement 
of doors and 
windows follow 
no style, but 
are apparently 
the result of the 
attempt of the 
builder to solve 
his problem in 
the simplest 
and most fa- 
miliar way, 
using the forms 
to which he was 
accustomed. 
The buildings 
are certainly 
Russian, and no attempt has been made to se- 
cure a Jewish type of architecture. Of larger and 

more important examples of syna- 


Built in gogue architecture, there are many 
Local instances, as at OpEssA and RIGA, of 
Style. dignified, well-considered buildings, 


Russian in style, and worthy exam- 
ples of straightforward treatment. 

As the style of the country in which the syna- 
gogue was built was followed, naturally the style 
of the neighboring churches had a great influence 
on its architecture, only that part of the plan being 
Jewish which was dictated by the necessities of 
the form of worship. Accordingly in STRASBURG, 
CASSEL, BUDWEIS, MUNICH, and HANOVER well-de- 
signed and extremely interesting synagogues are 
found quite in the style of the neighboring churches. 
The conditions generally compelled the building to 
be inconspicuous, however, and the fulfilment of 
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the Talmudical regulation that the synagogue should 
tower above the other buildings of the city was 
forbidden by papalauthority. . Sometimes the papal 
restriction was evaded by the erection of tall rods 
on the roof, so that the Talmudical regulation was 
complied with in letter if not in spirit. 

In Italy there are many synagogues in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance (see LEGHORN; PADUA; 
and VENICE) Those in Padua and Venice possess 
interiors of great beauty, and are excellent examples 
of Renaissance 
work. So, too, in 
England; the inte- 
riors of Great St. 
Helens and Duke's 
Place in London are 
well designed, and 
strongly suggest 
some of the work of 
Sir Christopher 
Wren and Inigo 
Jones, Similarly, 
in Paris pure types 
of French architec- 
ture are found, and 
throughout Europe 
there are syna- 
gogues in Roman- 
esque, Gothic, and 
the many variations 
of the style of the 
Renaissance. Even 
in Japan this law is 
followed, as can be 
seen in the illustra- 
tion under NAGA- 
SAKI. In America 
the little synagogue 
in Newport, R. L, 
was built in 1768 
by the prosperous 
colony of Spanish 
Jews. It was de- 
signed by a noted 
architect of the day 
in the Colonial or 
Georgian style, 
even to the minu- 
test detail, though 
it was well adapted 
in its plan and inte- 
rior disposition to 
the purpose of Jew- 
ish worship. 

After the expulsion from Spain there was a gen- 
eral feeling among wealthy Sephardim that Moorish 
architecture was appropriate in synagogues, and 

many of the most famous ones in the 

Influence world have been constructed in this 
of Pseudo- style, although Moorish architecture is 
Moorish. by no means Jewish, either in fact orin 
feeling. The two most familiar Span- 

ish synagogues are in Toledo, one known as El Tran- 
sito, the other as Santa Maria la Blanca, and both, 
undoubtedly very beautiful, are now preserved as 
national monuments. The formerisa small building 
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Main Entrance to the Great Synagogue at Odessa. 
(From a photograph.) 
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containing very rich decorations; the latter is espe- 
cially noteworthy, and contains long rows of oc- 


` tagonal columns with curiously car ved capitals, from 


which spring Moorish arches supporting the roof 
(see Sparx; TOLEDO): The Alhambra has furnished 
inspiration for innumerable synagogues, but seldom 
have its graceful proportions or its delicate model- 
ing and elaborate ornamentation been successfully 
copied ; the fact is, the style is not flexible, and can 
not readily be adapted to different climates and con- 

ditions. 'The gen- 

eral results of - ihe 


have been unfortu- 
nate; the greatest 
delicacy of feeling 
for both form and 
color is needed to 
preserve the beauty 
of Moorish architec- 
ture, and curiously 
shaped domes and 
towers and misap- 
plied horseshoe 
arches, turrets, and 
pinnacles 
often resulted, pre- 
senting in many 
cases a grotesque 
appearance rather 
than the dignity 
and simplicity that 
should have been 
attained. 

The unpleasant 
results may be seen 
in St. Petersburg, 
London, Philadel- 
phia, and in many 
parts of Germany. 
Emphasizing the 
towers that contain 
the stairs to the 
galleries, which are 
invariably on either 
side of the main en- 
trance, is a common 
device, and the 
Temple Emanu-El 
in New York is so 
treated. — In this 
case the minarets 
are graceful and 
skilfully placed: 
but the usual result is a loss of dignity; a single 
central motive is more pleasing. 

The most successful buildings in all great archi- 
tectural periods are simple in design; whether large 
or small, richly decorated or not, simplicity is their 
main characteristic, and the desire to produce the 
picturesque and unusual is fatal to the dignity 
which should characterize the synagogue. The 
synagogue in Milan has a well-balanced, unpreten- 
tious facade, and in Reichenberg (illustration, page 
628) the central feature is enlarged and crowned 
by an octagonal dome, producing excellent results. 
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PLANS OF SYNAGOGUES. 


A and B. Landsberg (ground-plan and gallery). C and D. Göppingen (ground-plan and gallery). E. Worms (ground-plan). 
F. Nikolsburg (ground-plan). G and H. Heidenheim (ground-plan and gallery). 1. Ark. 2. Pulpit. 3. Almemar. 
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PLANS OF SYNAGOGUES. 
I and J. Munich (ground-plan and gallery): a, vestibule; D, men's section: e, Ark; d, minister’s and cantor's rooms; €, women's 
entrance; f, stairs to gallery; g, side stairs; h, synagogue used on week-days; i, passageway ; k, women's section on gal- 
lery; l, choir; 1, almemar ; 2, pulpit. K. Indianapolis (ground-plan). L. Beth-El, New York (ground-plan). 
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Many synagogues are designed in the Classic 
style, and the Shearith Israel Synagogue in New 
York (illustration, page 628) and the synagogue in 

Warsaw have four great Corinthian 

Special columns supporting pediments on 

Examples. their main fronts. The use of the 

Classic orders seems especially adapted 
to the synagogue, and many variations in design are 
possible. The Warsaw synagogue, while very or- 
nate, is impressive, and presents many suggestions 
worthy of emulation. In the synagogue in Rome 
(illustration, page 639) the division into two storics 
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GROUND-PLAN OF A KARAITE SYNAGOGUE. 


l. Hekal. 2. Dukan. 38. Mekom ‘asarah. 4. Shulhan with 
chair. 5. Mekom ‘esrim. 6. Moshab zekenim. 7. Benches. 
8. 'Azarah. 9. Women’s section. 10. Shulhan. 1l. Lat- 
ticed partition. 12. Balustrade. 13. Breast-high parti- 
tion. 14. Steps. 


is clearly indicated on the exterior, and each story 
is ornamented with columns. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a square dome, which isa favorite form 
with synagogue-builders. The synagoguc in Flor- 
ence (illustration, page 037) is Moorish in detail. The 
central dome, supported on pendentives, is well ex- 
pressed on the exterior, and the general composition 
is pleasing, especially from the point of view of the 
illustration, which is taken from the rear. Some- 
times four smaller domes are used, as in the syna- 
gogue at SARAJEVO, where this idea is admirably 
executed. This building isa most successful exam- 
ple, combining the Eastern expression so much de- 
sired with an aspect of grandeur and repose. Some 
of the old synagogues are often irregular in shape, 
and are hidden away in odd angles and courtyards, 
where they have been compelled to take unusual 
forms. The Altneue Synagogue in 
Prague is divided into three portions, 
and adjoining it is a smaller syna- 
gogue for special services. In the synagogues in 
Nikolsburg and Worms (illustrations E and F, page 
634) there are curious, vaulted ceilings, some of the 
arches resting on columns that must have seriously 
interfered with the service. The latter synagogue 


Plans. 


is probably the oldest extant in Europe. In all 
these cases the Ark is in a recess in a thick wall, 
and the almemar is in the center of the building, 
with no special provision for the accommodation 
of the worshipers. 

By degrees a plan was evolved that met the re- 
quirements: a rectangular building, with the Ark 
at the eastern end opposite the entrance, and with 
an almemar, benches for the men on either side, and 
a women’s gallery reached by staircases from the 
outer vestibule. Variations of this simple plan fol- 
lowed: the vestibule became larger, and the stair- 
eases to the women’s gallery were separated from 
the vestibule and given more importance. As the 
buildings became larger, rows of columns were re- 
quired to support the roof, but in every case the 
basilican form was retained. The Ark, formerly 
allowed a mere niche in the wall, was developed 
into the main architectural feature of the interior, 
and was flanked with columns, covered with a 
canopy and richly decorated. The almemar in 
many cases was joined to the platform in front of 
the Ark, and elaborate arrangements of steps were 
provided. This process of development may be 


Almemar of the Old Synagogue at Casimir, near Cracow. 
(From a drawing.) 


noted in illustrations, pages 634-685. In the syna- 
gogues in Reichenberg (page 628) and Munich (I 
and J of illustrations, page 685), 
where this plan has been developed 
to the greatest extent, it will be seen 
that its characteristics are preserved 
notwithstanding the size of the buildings, the rows 
of columns, and the elaborately vaulted roofs. In 
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Synagogue Architecture 


the Munich synagogue there are staircases at both 
ends of the building, the vestibules and halls are 
greatly multiplied, and the women's gallery is en- 


larged; while there is a side entrance, as well as an 
aisle dviding the seats, the cruciform plan is avoided. 


The combination of almemar with the platform 
upon which the Ark rests, while seldom used in 
England, is becoming general with Reform congre- 
gations on the Continent and in America. It pro- 
vides no opportunity for the processional and simi- 
lar portions of the Orthodox service, as tho carrying 
ofthe scrolls of the Law to the reading-desk, which 
ceremonies are necessarily eliminated as the central 
space surround- 
ing the almemar 
disappears; but, 
on the other 
hand, much 
greater seating 
capacity is se- 
cured, and the 
worshipers are 
so grouped that 
all have approx- 
imately an equal 
view of the Ark, 
the pulpit, and 
the almemar. 

The desire to 
obtain the great- 
est seating ca- 
pacity possible 
in the given 
space has led to 
many variations 
in the arrange- 
ment of the 
benches. In the 
Temple Beth-El, 
built in New 
York city in 
1891, the seats 
are curved, so 
that those at the 
side of the build- 
ing still face the 
Ark (illustration 
L, page 685), 
while the aisles 
are parallel. In 
the templein In- 
dianapolis (illustration K, page 685), built in 1900, 
the same arrangement is used, but the aisles con- 
verge. In the former example the dignity of the Ark 

is maintained by placing it in a deep 


Arrange- semicircular niche, so that a large space 
ment of onthe platform is secured without en- 
Seats. croaching upon the floor-space proper. 


| The modern synagogue, besides con- 
taining the minister's study, trustees’ rooms, choir- 
rooms, and organ-loft, devotes much space to school 
purposes; generally the entire lower floor is used for 
class-rooms. The interior treatment of the syna- 
gogue allows great latitude in design, but the sim- 
plest and most dignified have proved to be the most 
successful; the same rules apply to the interior as to 
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the exterior: note the effect of Great St. Helens in 
London (Jew. Excxc. viii. 159, s.v. LONDON), and 
some of the synagoguesin Paris, where architectural 
unity is preserved and a devotional atmosphere 


obtained. 


The rectangular floor-plan universally employed 
permits a restful treatment of the ceiling, which is 
either paneled, as in the case of the Shearith Israel 
Synagogue in New York, or arched, as in Paris. 
The absence of the transept allows an unbroken 
surface, and there are instances of central domes, or 
semidomes, over the Ark. The galleries for women 
were formerly closely latticed, and in the ancient 

synagogue these 
galleries were 
often placed at 
a great height 
(see VENICE). 
In modern times 
the lattice is 
discarded and 
the galleries are 
placed lower, so 
that the occu- 
pants may ob- 
tain a view of 
the Ark and the 
almemar. 

The Ark is 
the most impor- 
tant feature of 
the interior, and 
is generally dig- 
nified by proper 

decoration and 
raised upon a 
suitable plat- 
form, reached by 


it 
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at least - three 
steps, but often 
by more. It is 


crowned by the 
tables of the 
Law. Some- 
times the elabo- 
ration is over- 
done, to the 
exclusion of 
other ornamen- 
tation in the 
building, as in 
the case of the old synagogue in BERLIN (JEW. Ex- 
cyc. iii. 71), where may be scen an arrangement in 
which the worshipers are provided 
with stands (known as “Städte ”) to 
hold their books, but not with seats. 
Another instance of this is in Husiatyn, where the 
Ark is decorated curiously and richly but not pleas- 
antly. In the synagogue in Padua there is a beau- 
tiful Ark of marble, above which the ceiling is 
arched (see ARK OF THE LAW). 

'The almemar is raised above the synagogue floor, 
whether it is in the center of the building or not; 
it is approached by steps, contains seats, and is sur- 
rounded by a railing. "There are instances of curi- 
ously wrought and elaborate iron grilles, which 
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may be seen in the synagogue in Jerusalem (illus- 
tration, page 626) or in Casimir (illustration, page 
636). See also Cracow and LEMBERG. 

The position of the pulpit varies; it may be 
placed-on either side of the Ark, and is occasionally 
found in the center of the steps, as in the Shearith 
Israel Synagogue in New York (illustration, page 
627). -In some cases the desk on the almemar is used 
in the delivery of the sermon, as in the case of the 
Mikvé Israel Synagogue in Philadelphia (illustra- 
tion, page 629), which has no pulpit.. The treat- 
ment of the entrance varies according to the situa- 
tion; at times the doors are approached by steps, 
as in Temple Beth-El, New York (illustration, page 
627); in other instances the doors are flush with the 
street, as in the case of the Odessa synagogue (illus- 
tration, page 632). 

In the desire to secure abundant light, good acous- 
tics, large seating capacity, and comfort for the wor- 
shipers, modern synagogues have in many cases lost 
the suggestion of devotion. "There are but few em- 
blems which may be used that are characteristically 


Jewish; the interlacing triangles, the lion of Judah, 


and flower and fruit formsalone are allowable. The 
perpetual lamp hangs in front of the Ark; the tables 
of the Law surmount it. The seven- 
branched candlestick, or menorah, may 
be placed at the sides. Occasionally 
the shofar, and even the lulab, may be 
utilized in the design. Hebrew inscriptions are spar- 
ingly or seldom used ; stained-glass windows, at one 
tine considered the special property of the Church, 
are now employed, but figured subjects are not used. 

ia A. W. D. 

The only plan in existence presenting the interior 
arrangements of a Karaite synagogue is that of S. 
Weissenberg (in * Globus,” Ixxiv. 142), which is here 
reproduced (page 686). The synagogue, which is 
known as kenesah, is always built north and south, 
and is divided into two parts, for men and women. 
In the women's section, which is separated by a low 
grille from that of the men, there are two rows of 
seats (7), and a table (10) upon which to place the 
Bible, which each woman kisses as she enters the 
building. The men's section is divided into three 
parts, one known as the “mekom ‘asarah” (8), or 
place of the ten elders, in which is the Ark (1), and the 
“dukan ? (2), or place for the reader, which is a small 
desk or pulpit. On each side are tables with seats 
(4) for the first and second readers. Steps (14) sep- 
arate this section from the second section, the “ place 
of the twenty ” (* mekom ‘esrim ") (5), and this again 
is separated by a balustrade (13) from the section 
known as the * moshab zekenim ? (6), or seats for the 
aged, each of which contains a desk or box, and a 
receptacle for shoes, which must be removed before 
treading the holy soil. The vestibule (8) is termed 
“azarah.” The pulpit and the place for the twelve 
elders is surrounded by a balustrade (12). It is 
somewhat difficult to understand the object of pla- 
cing the more aged members of the community ina 
portion of the synagogue away from the body of the 
hall, but the probable reason is that the younger 
members are obliged to stand in the center (5) dur- 
ing the long services, while the place for the elders 
and the aged is provided with seats. 


Symbolic 
Designs. 
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Reproductions of synagogues, other than those 
illustrating this article, occur under the following 


topics. The asterisk indicates that an interior view 
of the synagogue has been given. 
Albany *Curacao Ostrog 
Alt-Ofen *Damascus *Padua 
America Egypt *Paris 
*Amsterdanm Endingen Pesaro 
Antwerp Erfurt Philadelphia 
* Arad *Florence Poltava 
Arkansas *Frankfort-on-the- X *Portsmoutli 
Augusta . Main ' *Prague 
Avignon Fürth Queensland 
Baltimore Geneva Richmond 
*Bayonne Gibraltar Riga 
*Berlin Hanover Rome 
*Bevis Marks Jamaica Saint Petersburg 
*Bokhara Jerusalem *San Francisco 
Bombay Karlsbad *Sarajevo 
Bonn . Königsberg *Smyrna 
Budapest *Leghorn South Africa 
Budweis *Lemberg *Spain 
Byelostok *London . *Strasburg 
Cassel Lübeck *Szegedin 
Cavaillon *Mayence *Teheran 
*Charleston *Metz *Toledo 
*China Michigan *Tripoli 
Cincinnati Moghilef *Tunis 
‘Cleveland Munich Turin 
Cochin National Farm - *Yenice 
Cologne Sehool *Vienna 
Colorado *New York Warsaw 
*Cordova Nuremberg *Wilna 
*Cracow Odessa *Worms 


Sce also ALMEMAR; ARK OF THE Law; PULPIT. 
J. 


SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT (nbn noo) : 
The members of the Great Synagogue, or the Great 
Assembly, are designated in the Mishnah (Ab. i. 1) 
as those representatives of the Law who occupied a 
place in the chain of tradition between the Prophets 
and the earliest scholars known by name. “The 
Prophets transmitted the Torah to the men of the 
Great Synagogue. . . . Simon the Just was one of 
those who survived the Great Synagogue, and An- 
tigonus of Soko received the Torah from him” (Ab. i. 
letseg.) The first part of this statement is para- 
phrased as follows in Ab. R. N. i.: “ Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, and Malachi received from the Prophets; and 
the men of the Great Synagogue received from Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi.” This is the reading of 
the first version; the second version (ed. Schechter, 
p. 2) reads: “The Prophets to Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi; and these to the men of the Great 
Synagogue.” In this paraphrase the three post- 
exilic prophets are separated from the other proph- 

ets, for it was the task of the former to 


Included transmit the Law to the members of 
the Last the Great Synagogue. It must even 
Prophets. be assumed that these three proph- 


ets were themselves included in those 
members, for it is evident from the statements re- 
ferring to theinstitution of the prayers and benedic- 
tions that the Great Synagogue included prophets. 
According to R. Johanan, “yho wrote in the third 
century, “the men of the Great Synagogue insti- 
tuted for Israel the benedictions and the prayers, as 
wel as the benedictions for kiddush and habdalah” 
(Ber. 88a). This agrees with the sentence of 


R. Jeremiah (4th cent.), who states (Yer. Ber. 4d), 
in reference to the *Shemoneh ‘Esrch,” that “one 
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hundred and twenty elders, including about eighty 
prophets, have instituted these prayers.” These 
one hundred and twenty elders are undoubtedly 
identical with the men of the Great Synagogue. 
The number given of the prophets must, however, 
be corrected according to Meg. 17b, where the source 
of R. Jeremiah's statement is found: “R. Johanan 


said that, according to some, a baraita taught that 


one hundred and twenty elders, including some 
prophets, instituted the 'Shemoneh ‘Esreh.’” Hence 
the prophets were in a minority in the Great Syna- 
gogue. Another statement regarding the activity 
of' this institution alludes to the establishment of 
the Feast of Purim according to Esth. ix. 27 et seq., 
while the Babylonian Talmud (Meg. 2a) states, as a 
matter requiring no discussion, that the celebration 
of the Feast of Purim on the days mentioned in 
Meg. i. 1 was instituted by the men of the Great 
Synagogue. Butin the Palestinian Talmud R. Jo- 
hanan (Meg. 70d; Ruth R. ii. 4) speaks of *eighty- 
five elders, among them about thirty prophets." 

These divergent statements may easily be recon- 
ciled (see Krochmal, * Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman," p. 
97) by reading, in the one passage, “beside them” 


(andy) instead of “among them" 
Their (amd); and in the other passage, 
Number. “thirty” instead of “eighty.” The 


number eight y-fiveis taken from Neh. 
x. 2-29; but the origin of the entire number (120) is 
not known. It was undoubtedly assumed that the 
company of those mentioned in Neh. x. was increased 
to one hundred and twenty by the prophets who took 
part in thesealing of the covenant, this view, which 
is confirmed by Neh. vi. 7, 14, being based on the 
hypothesis that other prophets besides Haggai, 
. Zechariah, and Malachi were then ‘preaching in 
Israel. 'lhese passages indicate that this assembly 
was believed to be the one described in Neh. ix.-x., 
and other statements regarding it prove that the 
Amoraim accepted this identification as a matter of 
course. According to Abba b. Kahana, the well- 
- known haggadist of the latter half of the third cen- 
tury (Shem-Tob on Ps. xxxvi., end), “Two genera- 
tions used the ‘Shem ha-Meforesh,' the men of the 
: Great Synagogue and the generation of the 'she- 


-mad’” (the persecution of Hadrian and the Bar. 


Kokba war). This reference is explained in a state- 
ment by Giddel, a pupil of Rab (Yer. Meg. iii., end; 
Yoma 69b): “The word 5*335 in Neh. viii. 6 indi- 
cates that Ezra uttered the great Tetragram in his 
praise of God." 

The combination of these two passages, which 
evidently have the same basis, offers another instance 
of the general assumption that all the members of 
this body were regarded as belonging to one genera- 
tion, which included Ezra, while Joshua b. Levi, one 
of the earliest amoraim, even derived the term * Great 
Synagogue” from Neh. ix. 82. The authors of the 
prayers restored the triad of the divineattributes in- 

troduced by Moses (Deut. x. 17), al- 

The though Jeremiah (xxxii. 18) and Daniel 

Generation (x. 17, Hebr.) had each omitted one of 

of Ezra.  thethreeattributes from their prayers. 

“The Great Assembly was so called be- 

cause it gave the divine attributes theirancient ‘ great- 

ness' and dignity " (Yoma 69b [with other authori- 
XI.—41 
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ties]; Yer. Ber. 11c and Meg. 74c; Shem-Tob on Ps. 
xix. ; see also Ber. 33b) ; although this is merely a hag- 
gadic explanation of the old term, it indicates that 


"the. Amoraim did not think the Great Synagogue 


could be any other assembly or council than the one 
mentioned as the source of the prayers in Neh. ix. ; 
and.there are other examples in traditional litera- 
ture evidencing this view. In Yer. Ber. 3a (Gen. R. 
xlvi., Ixxviii.) this objection is raised in regard to a 
thesis of R. Levi based on Gen. xvii. 5 and referring 
to Neh. ix. 7: * Did not the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue call Abraham by his former name, Abram?” 
In the name of the men of the Great Synagogue, R.- 
Abbahu (Gen. R. vi.) quotes the words “The heaven 
of heavens, with all their host? (Neh. ix. 6).as an 
explanation of Gen. i. 17; and the same authority is 
invoked in a haggadic passage by Abin (Tan., She- 
mot, i.) in reference to Neh. ix. 5 (75. 2, anonymous), 
as well as in one by Samuel b. Nahman (Ex. R. xli., 
beginning; Tan., Ki Tissa, 14) alluding to Neh. 
ix. 18. 

R. Johanan connected the following story with 
Neh. x. 1-2 (Ruth R. ii. 4): “The men of the Great 
Synagogue wrote a document in which they volun- 
tarily agreed to pay heave-offerings and tithes. This 
document they displayed in the hall of the Temple; 
the following morning they found the divine con- 
firmation inscribed upon it." Since Nehemiah himself 
was a member, Samuel b. Marta, a pupil of Rab, 
quoted a phrase used by Nehemiah in his prayer 
(i. 7) as originating with his colleagues (Ex. R. li. ; 
Tan., Pekude, beginning). Ezra was, of course, 
one of the members, and, according to Neh. viii., he 
In one of the 
two versions.of the interpretation of Cant. vii. 14 
(Lev. R. ii. 11), therefore, Ezra and his compan- 
ions (“‘Ezra wa-haburato”) are mentioned, while 
the other version (Cant. R. ad loc.) speaks merely 
of the “men of the Great Synagogue ” (compare the 
statements made above regarding the pronunciation 
of the Tetragram). In the targum to Cant. vii. 3, 
in-addition to * fizra the priest" the men mentioned 
in Ezra ii. 2 as the leaders of the people returning 
from, the Exile—Zerubbabel,-Jeshua, Nehemiah, 
Mordecai, and Bilshan—are designated as “men of 
the Great Synagogue.” In the same targum (to 
vi. 4) the leaders of the exiles are called the “sages 
of the Great Synagogue.” 

It appears from all these passages in traditional 
literature that the idea of the Great Assembly was 
based on the narrative in Neh. viii.-x., and that, fur- 
thermore, its members were regarded as the leaders 
of Israel who had returned from exile and laid the 
foundations of the new polity connected with the 
Second Temple. All these men were regarded in 
the tannaitic chronology as belonging to one gener- 
ation; for this reason the “ generation of the men of 
the Great Synagogue" is mentioned in one of the 
passages already cited, this denoting, according to 
the chronological canon of Jose b. Halafta (Seder. 
‘Olam Rabbah xxx. [ed. Ratner, p. 141]; ‘Ab. Zarah 
90), the generation of thirty-four years during which 
the Persian rule lasted, at the beginning of the period 
of the Second Temple. As the last prophets were 
still preaching during this time, they also were in- 
cluded. That prophecy began only at the end of 


H 
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this period, when the reign of Alexander the Great 
commenced, was likewise a thesis of the tannaitic 
chronology, which, like the canon of the thirty-four 
years, was adopted by the later Jewish chronologists 
(Seder ‘Olam Rabbah Lc.; comp. Sanh. 11a), al- 
though the view occurs as early as Josephus (“ Con- 
tra Ap." i., § 8). 

In view of these faets, it was natural that the 

Great Synagogue should be regarded as the connect- 
ing-link in the chain of tradition be- 
Position in tween the Prophets and the scholars. 
Tannaitic It may easily be seen, therefore, why 
Chro- Simon the Just should be termed a sur- 
nology.  vivor of this body, for, according to 
the tradition current in the circle of 
Palestinian scholars, it was this high priest, and not 
his grandfather Jappua, who met Alexander the 
Great, and received from him much honor (see 
Yoma 69a; Meg. Ta'an. for the 21st of Kislew; 
comp. ALEXANDER THE GREAT). 

It is thus evident that, according to the only 
authority extant in regard to the subject, the tradi- 
tion of the Tannaim and the Amoraim, the activity 
of this assembly was confined to the period of the 
Persian rule, and thus to the first thirty-four years 
of the Second Temple, and that afterward, when 
Simon the Just was its only survivor, there was no 
other fixed institution which could be regarded as a 
precursor of the academies, This statement does 
not imply, however, that such a body did not exist 
in the first centuries of the Second Temple, for it 
must be assumed that some governing council ex- 
isted in those centuries as well, although the state- 
ments regarding the Great Synagogue refer exclu- 
sively to the first period. The term primarily denoted 
the assembly described in Neh. ix.-x., which con- 
vened principally for religious purposes—fasting, 
reading of the Torah, confession of sins, and prayer 
(Neh. ix. 1 et seg.). Since every gathering convened 
for religious purposes was called “ keneset " (hence 
“bet ha-keneset" = “the synagogue”; comp. the 
verb “kenos,” Esth. iv. 16), this term was applicd 
also to the assembly in question; but as it was an as- 
sembly of special importance it was designated more 
specifically as the “great assembly” (comp. Neh. 
v. 7, * kehillah gedolah ”). 

In addition to fixing the ritual observances for the 
first two quarters of the day (Neh. ix. 8), the Great 
Synagogue engaged in legislative proceedings, ma- 
king laws as summarized in Neh. x. 30 et seg. Tra- 
dition therefore ascribed to it the character of a 
chief magistracy, and its members, or rather its 


leaders, including the prophets of that time, were 
regarded as the authors of other obligatory rulcs. 


These leaders of post-exilic Israel in the Persian 
period were called the “men of the Great Syna- 
gogue” because it was generally assumed that all 
those who then acted as leaders had been members 
of the memorable gathering held on the 24th of 
Tishri, 444 ».c. Although the assembly itself con- 
vened only on a single day, its leaders were desig- 
nated in tradition as regular members of the Great 
Synagogue. This explains the fact that the refer- 
ences speak almost exclusively of the members of 
the Great Synagogue, the allusions to the body it- 
self being very rare, and based in part on error, as, 
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for example, the quotation from Ab, i, 2 which oc- 
curs in Eccl. R. xii. 11. | 
Ag certain institutions supposed to have been es- 
tablished in the first period of the Second Temple 
were ascribed to Ezra, so others of them were 
ascribed to the men of the Great Synagogue. There 
is, in fact, no difference between the two classes of 
institutions so far as origin is concerned. In some 
cases Ezra, the great scribe and the leader of the 
Great Synagogue, is mentioned as the author, in 
others the entire body is so mentioned; in all cases 
the body with Ezra at its head must be thought of 
as the real authors. In traditional literature, how- 
ever, a distinction was generally drawn between the 
institutions of Ezra and those of the men of the Great 
Synagogue, so that they figured separately ; but it is 
not surprising, after what has been said above, that 
in Tan., Beshallah, 16, on Ex. xv. 7, the * Tikkune 
Soferim,” called also (“Oklah we-Oklah," No. 168) 
""Mkkune ‘Ezra ” (emendations of the text of the 
Bible by the Soferim, or by Ezra; and according to 
the tannaitic source [see Bacher, “Ag. Tan." ii. 
205], originally textual euphemisms), should be 
ascribed to the men of the Great Synagogue, since 
the author of the passage in question identified 
the Soferim (Ze, Ezra and his successors) with 
them. ` | 
The following rulings were ascribed to the men 
of the Great Synagogue: (1) They included the 
books of Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther, and 
Institu- the Twelve Minor Prophetsin the Bib- 
tions and lical canon; this is the only possible 
Rulings. explanation of the baraita (B. B. 15a) 
that they “wrote” those books. The 
first three books, which were composed outside Pal- 
esiine, had to be accepted by the men of the Great 
Synagogue before they could be regarded as worthy 
of inclusion, while the division of the Minor Proph- 
ets was completed by the works of the three post- 
exilic prophets, who were themselves members of 
that council. 'The same activity in regard to these 
books is ascribed to the men of the Great Synagogue 


^as had been attributed to King Hezekiah and his 


council, including the prophet Isaiah, with regard 
to the three books ascribed to Solomon (see also 
Ab. R. N. i.) and the Book of Isaiah. It should be 
noted that in this baraita, as well as in the gloss 
upon it, Ezra and Nehemiah, “men of the Great 
Synagogue," are mentioned as the last Biblical wri- 
ters; while according to the introduction to the Sec- 
ond Book of the Maccabees (ii. 19) Nehemiah also 
collected a number of the books of the Dible. 

(2) They introduced the triple classification of the 


oral lay, dividing the study of the Mishnah (in the 
larger sense)into the three branches of midrash, 
halakot, and haggadot, although this view, which | 
is anonymous, conflicted with that of R. Jonah, a 
Palestinian amora of the fourth century, who de- 
clared that the founder of this threefold division of 
traditional science (see Jew. Encyc. iii. 168, s.v. 
Birre Execesrs) was R. Akiba (Yer. Shek. v., be- 
ginning). This view is noteworthy as showing that 
the later representatives of tradition traced the ori- ` 
gin of their science to the earliest authorities, the 
immediate successors of the Prophets. The men of 
the Great Synagogue, therefore, not only completed 
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the canon, but introduced the scientific treatment of 
tradition. | 

(3) They introduced the Feast of Purim and de- 
termined the days on which it should be celebrated 
(see above). 

(4) They instituted the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” as 
well as the benedictions and other prayers, as already 
noted. The tradition in regard to this point ex- 
presses the view that the synagogal prayers as well 
as the entire ritual were put into definite shape by 
the men of the Great Synagogue. 

The list of Biblical personages who have no part 
in the future world (Sanh. x. 1) was made, accord- 
ing to Rab, by the men of the Great Synagogue 
(Sanh. 104b), and a haggadic ruling on Biblical 
stories beginning with the phrase * Wa-yehi ba- 
yamim” (And it came to pass in those days) is 
designated by Johanan, or his pupil Levi, as a “ tra- 
dition of the men of the Great Synagogue" (Meg. 
10b) This is merely another way of saying, as is 
stated elsewhere (Lev. R. xi.)in reference to the 
same ruling, that it had been brought as a tradition 
from the Babylonian exile. 'There are references 
also to other haggadic traditions of this kind (see 
Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” 2d ed., i. 199; idem, “Die Ael- 
teste Terminologie,” p. 107). Joshua b. Leviascribes 
in an original way to the men of the Great Synagogue 
ihe merit of having provided for all time for the 
making of copies of the Bible, tefillin, 
and mezuzot, stating that they insti- 
tuted twenty-four fasts to insure that 
wealth would not be acquired by copy- 
ists, who would cease to copy if they became rich 
(Pes. 50b). A haggadic passage by Jose b. Hanina 
refers to the names of the returning exiles mentioned 
in Ezra ii. 51 e£ seg. (Gen. R. lxxi. et passim), one 
version reading “the men of the Great Synagogue” 
instead of “sons of the Exile,” or “those that re- 
turned from the Exile" (“‘ole goleh”). This shows 
that the men of the Great Synagogue included 
the first generation of the Second Temple. In Esth. 
R. iii. 7 the congregation of the tribes mentioned in 
. Judges xx. 1 is apparently termed “men of the 

. Great Synagogue." "This is duo, however, to a cor- 

ruption of the text, for, according to Luria’s skilful 
emendation, this phrase must be read with the pre- 
ceding words * Ezra and the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue"; so that the phrase corresponds to the * bene 
ha-golah” of Ezra x. 16. 

There is, finally, a passage of three clauses, which 
the Mishnah (Ab. i. 12) ascribes to the men of the 
Great Synagogue as stated above, and which reads 


as follows: “ Be heedful in pronouncing sentence: 
have many pupils; put a fence about the Torah.” 


This aphorism, ascribed to an entire body of men, 
can only be interpreted as expressing their spirit and 
tendency, yet it must have been formulated by some 
individual, probably one of their number. At all 
events, it may be regarded as a historical and au- 
thentic statement of the dominating thought of 
those early leaders of post-exilic Israel who were 
designated in the tradition of the Palestinian schools 
as the men of the Great Synagogue. It must also 
be noted that this passage, like the majority of 
those givenin the first chapter of Abot, is addressed 
to the teachers and spiritual leaders rather than to 


Other 
Activity. 
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the people. These three clauses indicate the pro- 
gram of the scholars of the Persian period, who 
were regarded as one generation, and evidence their 
harmony with the spirit of Ezra's teaching. Their 
program was carried out by the Pharisees: caution in 
pronouncing legal sentences; watchfulness over the 
schools and the training of pupils; assurance of the 
observance of the Law by the enforcement of pro- 
tective measures and rulings. 

An attempt has thus been made to assign correct 
positions to the texts in which the men of the Great 
Synagogue are mentioned, and to present the views 
on which they are based, although no discussions 
can be broached regarding the views of the chroni- 
clers and historians, or the different hypotheses and 
conclusions drawn from these texts concerning the 
history of the period of the Second Temple. For 
this a reference to the articles cited in the bibliog- 
raphy must suffice. Kuenen especially presents a 
good summary of the more recent theories, while L, 
Lów (who is not mentioned by Kuenen) expresses 
views totally divergent from those generally held 
with regard tothe Great Synagogue; this body he 
takes to be the assembly described in I Macc. xiv. 
25-926, which made Simeon the Hasmonean a hered- 
itary prince (18th of Elul, 140 n.c.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, in Monatsschrift, i. 208 et seq.; Gratz, 
ib. vi. 31-37, 61-69; Jacob Levy, ib. vi. 266 et seq., 301-et Sela 
339 et seq.; N. Krochmal, Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman, passim ; 
Gratz, Koheleth, pp. 150 et seq.: I. S. Bloch, Studien zur 
Gesch. der Sammlung der Alt-Hebritischen Litteratur ; 
Kuenen, Ueber die Miinner der Grossen Synagoge, in Ge- 
sammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 125-160 (translated by K. 
Budde); D. Hoffmann, Ueber die Männer der Grossen 
Versammlung, in Berliner's Magazin (1883), x. 45-63: L. 
Low, Die Grosse Synode (from Ben Chananja, vol. i., 1885), 
in Gesammelte Schriften, i. 399-449; S. Krauss, The Great . 
Synod, in J. Q. R. x. 847-877. 
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SYNOD: Representative council, composed of 
rabbis and laymen, and convened to deliberate upon 
and determine points of Jewish doctrine, policy, and 
practise. The “elders” in the time of Moses and 
the members of the Great Assembly in the time of 

Ezra may be regarded as the elements 

Origin of ofa synodal organization. Hananiah 

Synods. ben Hezekiah ben Garon was the head 

of a synod that decided upon the Bible 

canon and compiled the “Megillat Ta‘anit,” the 

official scroll of the fast-days. Many important de- 

crees were issued from Hananiah’s retreat (Shab. 
13b). 

In the Middle Ages the synod known as the “ase- 
fah " (assembly) was called into existence not only for 
the protection of Judaism but for the purpose of 


solving current problems concerning Jews and their 


relations to their Christian neighbors. Under the 
presidency of R. Tam (d. 1171) a synod composed 
of several hundred rabbis and scholars of northern 
France and Germany assembled frequently at 
Troyes and Rheims. Its decisions included regu- 
lations regarding civil cases, over which the Jews 
had special jurisdiction. In one of its meetings it 
was decreed that no Jew might purchase a crucifix 
or any church furniture, because such an act might 
endanger the Jewish community. An amendment 
to the ordinance of R. Gershom forbidding polygamy 
provided that in case the wife was insane the rule 
might be abrogated with the written consent of one 
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hundred rabbis from three different provinces (e.g:, 
Francia, Normandy, and Anjou), The ban of ex- 
communication was pronounced against all who 
transgressed these or other decisions of the synod. 
A synod held at Mayence in July, 1223, regulated 
the special Jewish tax and enacted that no Jew 
might incur blame by dishonorable dealings with 
Christians or by passing counterfeit coin. About 
twenty rabbis were assembled, among them being 
R. Eleazar of Worms, author of the “ Rokeah.” 
The synod of Spanish Jews held on Sept. 25, 1954, 
represented the communities of Catalonia, Aragon, 
Valencia, and Majorca (*He-Haluz," i. 15-29). A 
synod of rabbis and communal leaders held at Ma- 
yence on Aug. 5, 1381, renewed the takkanot of 
Speyer, Worms, and Mayence (known collectively 
as “Shum ”), especially that regarding the pro- 
tection of the childless widow against extortion or 
delay in herrelease through the ceremony of halizah. 
A synod was convened at Weissenfels, 
In the Saxony, in 1386 for the purpose of 
Middle deliberating on certain religious ques- 
Ages. tions and adopting resolutions con- 
cerning measures of public utility. 
The members provided themselves with safe-con- 
ducts from the Saxon princes; nevertheless brigands, 


with the connivance of the nobles, waylaid the trav- . 


elers on their return journey, robbed them, and held 
them for ransom. 
The Jews of Italy convened a synod, first at 


Bologna and then at Forli (1416-18), to consider 


measures for averting the dangers which were threat- 
ened by the attitude of the Dominican Vicente 
Ferrer. The rabbis of Safed, Damascus, Salonica, and 
Constantinople called a synod at Jerusalem in 1552 
to determine the Sabbatical year (Azkari, “Sefer 
Yere‘im,” p. 88). A permanent synod of rabbis and 
leaders assembled at Lublin, Poland, in 1650, and 
occupied itself, among other things, inamending the 
stringent laws against the remarriage of an “AGu- 
NAH. The synod in Starokonstantinov on Rosh 
ha-Shanah, 1756, ratified the ban against the Frank- 
ists and appealed to R. Jacob Emden to enter upon 
a crusade against them. The sittings of the Coun- 
CIL oF Four Lanps were held regularly from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

These synods assembled at the call of the inter- 
ested communities or of the leading rabbis, and bore 
an international character. In some cases the gov- 
ernment of the country in which a synod was to 
be held suspected a political design and prohibited 
its meeting. At other times the local government 
itself would call a synod of rabbis and Jewish rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of explaining Jewish 
law and usage. Such a synod was the notable con- 
vocation known as the French Sanhedrin (1806). 
Alexander I. of Russia, by an edict of Dec. 4, 1804, 
called for a Jewish deputation to meet at St. Peters- 
burg (* Ha-Karmel," 1871, p. 687). The object and 
result of this synod are not clear. In 1848, by order 

of Nicholas I., under a commission 


In Russia. headed by Count Uvarov, a synod con- 


sisting of leaders of the various Jewish 
groups assembled in St. Petersburg. R. Senior Zal- 


man of Lodi and Israel Heilprin of Poland repre- 
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sented the Hasidim; R. Isaac of Volozhin represented 
the anti-Hasidim ; while Bezaleel Stern of Odessa and 
Max Lilienthal represented the Haskalah movement. 
Sir Moses Montetiore and Isaac Adolphe Crémieux 
were invited, but did not attend (Hayyim Meir, “ Bet 
Rabbi,” ii., Berdychev, 1902). The synod was inter- 
rogated on certain questions of Jewish Jaw in relation 
to the national law, and on Jewish education in par- 
ticular. Similar synods were called in St. Petersburg 
in 1857, 1862, and 1879. That ofthe last date was pre- 
sided over by F. Blumenfeld, and included, besides 
rabbis, A. Harkavy and other prominent laymen. 
The government required information on the ques- 
tion of marriage and divorce; likewise as to whether 
polygamy is considered a crime, and, if so, what is 
the punishment attached to it (“ Ha-Meliz,” 1879, 
No. 28). | 

An interesting synod was held in Cracow Aug. 9, 
1908, when about fifty rabbis from different countries 
assembled at the call of R. Elijah Hazzan, hakam- 
bashi of Alexandria, Egypt, the sessions being pre- 
sided over by Hayyim Levi Horowitz, the rabbi 
of Cracow. A special feature of this synod was the 
public oath taken by the rabbis in declaring that the 
BLoop Accusation was absolutely false, and that 
neither the Talmud nor any other rabbinical book 
contains any mention of the ritual use of blood, 
which would be contrary to Jewish law. This 
synod also warned the Jewish youth to refrain from 
joining the ranks of the Nihilists or the Socialists, 
whose object, the destruetion of the existing gov- 
ernment, it declared to be treasonable according to 
Jewish law. | 

These synods always gave decisions on tradi- 
tional lines; they never attempted to change a 
doctrine or principle of faith or to abolish any law, 
although they modified the latter when there was 
urgent need, as in the case of the 'agunah. The ob- 
ject of the synod was rather to strengthen the Law 
and to fence it about. Another aim was to raise the 
ethical standard of the Jews and provide means to 
better their position among the Christians. 

The synods of the Reform Jews were of a quite 
different character. In their first attempt to organ- 
ize a synod, in 1845, through the Berlin Genossen- 
schaft für Reform im Judenthum, they declared for 
“a synod which shall renew and establish Judaism 
in a form worthy of continuance as a living force.” 
They desired a synod composed of a large number 
of like-minded persons—of theologians and leaders 
of communities elected by their congregations—its 
essential task to be “to see to it that its decisious 
expressed the convictions of the communities at 
large and satisfied their needs.” The decree of the 
synod was to be decisive and binding on the con- 
gregations which united to form it—binding, but 
not forever. “We must not look upon the decrees 
of this synod as the authentic interpretation of 
the divine will, but as the complete expression of 
the contemporary religious consciousness and as the 
realization ‘of the religious needs apparent in the 
Judaism of to-day” (S. Stern, “Die Gegenwart. 
Bewegung in Judenthume,” 1845, pp. 44-45). Lud- 
wig Philippson approved the plan of a German 
synod in 1848; Samuel HOLDHEIM, Abraham GEIGER, 
and Zacharias FRANKEL also were in favor of it; yet 
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it did not meet till long afterward—in 1869 in Leip- 
sic and in 1871 at Augsburg. 

The appeal for a synod in Germany was echoed 
in America, where its principal advocate was Isaac 
M. Wise. It was largely due to his efforts that the 
Conference of American Rabbis, held in Cleveland, 

Ohio, in 1855, recommended the eall- 

In ing of a synod. Wise wrote many 
America. editorials in the “Israelite” in favor 
of a synod, supporting his contention 

by the authority of the Bible, the Talmud, and 
Jewish procedure. Wise, like Holdheim, though 
extremely radical, wished to give Reform a legal 
aspect by connecting it with the Talmud and with 
Jewish legalism. He combated the plea of priestly 
domination; and from the start he was confronted 


with strong opposition, par ticularly in the Eastern 


States. B. FELSENTHAL in 1856 strenuously op- 
posed the creation of a synod, because the “modern 
Jewish consciousness is opposed to all sanhedrins, 


and denies them the right to usurp the authority 
which belongs to the individual Jew.” 


David Ein- 
horn, rabbi in Baltimore, Md.; James K. Gutheim, 
rabbi in New Orleans, La.; Emil G. Hirsch, and 
Kaufmann Kohler also opposed the idea. So strong 
was the opposition that the matter was dropped for 
over twenty years, until after the death of Wise, 
when the advocates of the synod were again heard 
from at the Central Conference held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1900. H. G. Enelow, in a paper read before 
that body, reviewed the question in favor of esiab- 
lishing a synod on Reform principles for the pur- 
pose of readjusting ancient religious theories to a 

new environment and new conditions of life. 
Joseph Silverman, of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York, in 1903 expressed himself in favor of a synod 
that would decide on questions of Jewish theology, 
on the way to further the observance of Sabbath 
: and the festivals, and on the problems 

Revival of of intermarriage, proselytism, crema- 
the Synod tion, in uniformity in synagogal mu- 

Question. sic and religious instruction. Joseph 

Krauskopf, acting president of the 
Central Conference held at Louisville, Ky., June 97, 
1904, strongly recommended that the conference 
enter seriously and at once upon the formation of a 
synod. 

Beside Felsenthal the most outspoken opponent 
of the synod was Solomon Schechter, president of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. His 
negative attitude was inspired by the dread of hier- 
archical pretensions and sacerdotal tendencies on the 
part of such a synod. This dread, he said, might 
not be justified in the eastern countries of Europe, 
where the Torah is the source of authority and the 
rabbi is but the interpreter of the Law; but in west- 
ern countries loyalty to the Torah is replaced by 
blind devotion to a favorite orator, and the rabbi 
assumes the róle of an independent authority. But 
Schechter argues against the plea that a synod is 
needed to counteract the whim and caprice of the 
individual rabbi, as he fears that the remedy may 
prove worse than the evil of a permanent schism in 
the congregation of Israel. If the synod is to be- 
come a blessing, he declares, it must first recognize 
a standard of authority in the Bible, the Talmud, 


and the lessons of Jewish history as to what is vital 


and essential in Judaism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Graetz, Hist. iii. 376-378, iv. 218; Horowitz, Die 


Frankfurter Rabbinerversammlung von Jahre 1618; Views 
on the Synod, issued by the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, Baltimore, 1905. 
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SYNOD, THE GREAT. 
THE GREAT. 

SYNOD OF USHA: In the middle of the sec- 
ond century C.E. an important synod of rabbinical 
authorities was convened in the Galilean city of 
Usha, near Shefar&a&m, Tiberias, and Sepphoris. 
There also R. Juban n. Bana ordained five (or 
seven) disciples, and there the Sanhedrin sometimes 
sat (Sanh. 31b). The reason for the Sanhedrin's fre- 
quent change of seat is to be sought in the turbu- 
lence of the period, but mainly, perhaps, in the Ha- 
drianic persecutions; this, therefore, approximately 
establishes the terminus a quo of the Synod of Usha, 
while the terminus ad quem is indicated by the fact 
that Shefar‘am, the later residence of Judah I., is 
mentioned as the next seat of the synod after Usha. 
The Galilean synod was convened, then, between 
these two dates—more exactly during the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, and after that emperor had, about 
140, annulled the anti-Jewish laws instituted by 

Hadrian. For while Judah b. Baba 


See SYNAGOGUE, 


Assem- had to suffer a martyr's death for his 
bled ordinations and these, therefore, must 
at Usha. have taken place under Hadrian, this 


synod, though it wasattended by large 
numbers of people and marked by special festivi- 
ties, met unhindered; it must, therefore, have been : 
convened after the annulment of the laws men- 
tioned. The rabbinical sources give various and 
inconsistent accounts of the synod. 


" Our teachers congregated in Usha at the termination of the 
persecution [35:575 *5^w3]. They were R. Judah [b. Ilai], R 
Nehemiah, R. Meir, R. Jose, R. Simeon b. Yohai, R. Eliezer 
{son of R. Jose the Galilean], and R. Eleazar b. Jacob. They 
sent to the elders of Galilee, saying, ‘Those who have already 
learned, come and teach; those who.-have not yet learned, come 
and be taught. They met and arranged everything that was 
necessary; and when the time came to depart they said, ‘It 
would be wrong to leave [without blessing] a place where we 
have been so well received.’ The honor of the blessing they be- 
stowed upon R. Judah because he was a son of that city, and R. 
Judah arose and preached. In like manner did the other rabbis 


‘also preach, as befitted the occasion ” (Cant. R. ii. 5). 


The seven inaugurators of the synod here men- 
tioned, at whose call other scholars of Galilee re- 
paired to Usha, are no doubt identical with the seven 
pupils of R, Akiba mentioned elsewhere (Gen. R. 
lxi. 3). In the Jerusalem Talmud (Hag. 78d) refer- 
ence is made to à synod held in the Valley of Rim- 
mon, and the names of theseven elders calling it are 
given as.Meir, Judah, Jose, Simeon, Nehemiah, 
Eleazar b. Jacob, and Johanan ha-Sandalar. The 

intercalation of the extra month was 

Pupils of agreed upon without dissension; but 
R. Akiba. with regard to the degree of holiness 

and the hallah, Meir and Johanan ha- 
Sandalar became involved in a violent dispute. In 
spite of this they kissed cach otherat parting, and 
their friendship became so strong that the one of them 
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that possessed a garment of the kind the Rabbis 
donned when rendering legal decisions tore it into 
halves and gave one half to his friend, who had 
none (Zb.). 
drove a nail into a block of marble which lay near 
by, and this block was thenceforth named the “ nail- 
stone” (2d.). | 

This is the most valuable datum concerning the 
ceremonies attending an old Jewish synod. The in- 
cident of the garment is told somewhat differently 
elsewhere, and in regard to R. Judah ben Ilai aud 
six pupils (Sanh. 20a); but the number seven seems 
to identify the two occurrences. In two other pas- 
sages of the Babylonian Talmud, however, four and 
three teachers, respectively, are mentioned as having 
delivered the sermons preached at Usha; but in these 
passages Jabneh is mentioned as the place of meet- 
ing (Ber. 68b; Shab. 33b). This is no doubt due to 
a transmitter’s mistake in naming Jabneh as the 
place more often cited; but to agree with Zacharias 
Frankel that there may have been two different 
synods, one in Jabneh and one in Usha, would seem 
out of the question. 

No less erroneous is Grütz's theory, which gives 
the enactments (“takkanot ”) of Usha as belonging 
to the beginning of Hadrian’s reign, while it places 
the synod under Antoninus Pius. It can not be 
with certainty determined whether these enactments 
were issued by the Sanhedrin while sitting at Usha, 
or by the synod. A resolution which concerns the 

calendar and which the Jerusalem Tal- 

Enact-  mudattributes to the Synod of Usha, is 

ments of elsewhere ascribed to the bet din of 
the Synod. Usha(h. H.39a; comp. Yer. R. H. 59c; 

Tosef., R. H. iv. 5). R. Simeon ben 
Gamaliel was patriarch at Usha at the time of the 
synod, though no patriarch is mentioned in connec- 
tion with thesynod. This points to the conclusion 
either that the patriarch was too young to officiate 
or that he refused to officially represent Judaism at 
the synod, fearing that his connection with it might 
be misconstrued. 

Of the regulations adopted at Usha, the follow- 
ing are known, R. Jose b. Hanina being supposed 
to have transmitted them (Ket. 49b, 50a). These 
regulations, no doubt, were made necessary by 
the conditions then existing, when many Jews 
lived in such poverty that it was necessary to form- 
ally and legally order parents to take care of their 
children. 


* (1) Parents must care for their sons and daughters so long as. 


theirchildren are minors. (2) Should a parent deed his property 
during his lifetime to his sous, the latter must support their 
parents from the estate. (8) One who spends freely may not 
use more than one-fifth of his fortune. [In Yer. Pe'ah 15b thisis 
taken to mean that one may not use more than one-flfth of his 
fortune for hallah and tithes.] (4) The father must be patient 
in teaching his sons until they are twelve years of age; then he 
may send them out into the world [that is. may cease to support 
them if. they wil not study]. (5) Should a wife sell her mar- 
riage-portion while her husband is alive, if he survives her 
he may legally take the property from the purchasers. [Both 
the Jerusalem and the Babylonian Talmud state that this is an 
older enactment.] (6) The hallah must be burned [in six given 
cases of suspected uncleanness] (Shab. 15b). [This also is an 


older regulation, the reissue of which had become necessary. | 
(7) An enactment in regard to the ‘etrog’’’ (see Tosef., Sheb. 


jv. 21; R. H. 15a). | 
'l'hese regulations form a part of the Halakah, and 
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are treated more fully and confirmed in the Talmud, 

as well as in the compendiums. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Darke ha-Mishnah, p. 179, Leipsic, 
1859: Grütz, Gesch. iv. 182, 172; Bacher, Ag. Tan, ii. 94; M. 
Bloch, Sha'are Torat ha-Tekanot, vol. ii., part 1, pp. 258- 

300, Cracow, 1894; Lunez, Ha-Me‘ammer, i. 130, Jerusalem, 
1905 (s.v. Usha). i 
S. Kn. 


W. B. 

SYRACUSE: City in the state of New York; 
situated on Lake Onondaga. The first settlement 
of Jews in Syracuse dates back to 1899, when the 
warehouse of Bernheim & Block served as a meet- 
ing-place for Jewish traders from neighboring cities 
and towns. In 1841 a permanent religious organi- 
zation was established, with the name “Society of 
Concord”: services were then held inan upperroom 
of Jacob Garson'shouse. The membership increased 
rapidly, and in 1846 a house in Madison street was 
purchased and converted into asynagogue, in which 
the congregation worshiped until, through the efforts 
of Jacob Stone, the present synagogue was built, 
and dedicated (Sept., 1850) by Isaac M. Wise, then 
rabbi in Albany, N. Y. Under the presidency of 
Joseph Falker and the spiritual guidance of Dr. 
Deutsch many reforms were introduced in the serv- 
ice. "This resulted in a division of the congregation 
in 1864. The seceding members formed the Adath 
Jeshurun congregation, of which Joseph Wiseman 
became president and Jacob Levireader. The pulpit 
of the Society of Concord is at present (1905) occu- 
pied by Dr. Adolph Guttman, who was called from 
Hohenems, Tyrol, in 1883. 

There are several other congregations in the city: 
New Beth Israel (organized 1854), New Adath Je- 
shurun (1870), Adath Israel (1882), Poiley Zedek 
(1888), and several minor congregations that wor- 
ship according to the Orthodox ritual. Joseph 
Hertz, David Levine, and Henry Morais successively 
oecupied the rabbinate of the New Adath Jeshu- 
run congregation. Temporarily Orthodox congre- 
gations have no rabbis, their services being con- 
ducted by readers. : 

The Syracuse community includes many promi- 
nent merchants, physicians, and lawyers. Gates 
Thalheimer, president of the Society of Concord, is 
a trustee of the State Industrial School at Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Drs. H. L. Elsner, Nathan Jacobson, 
and I. H. Levy are professors in the Syracuse Med- 
ical College; and many Jewesses occupy positions 
as teachers in the public and high schools. The 
principal charitable and educational societies of the 
Jewish community are: the United Jewish Chari- 
ties; two ladies’ aid societies: several hebras, giving 
aid in cases of sickness and death; and a branch of 
the Jewish Orphan Asylum of Western New York. 


~The Hebrew Free School for Boys occupies a com- 


modious building, while an industrial schoo] for 
girls and likewise a Boys’ Culture Club have been 
established under the auspices of the local branch of 
the Council of Jewish Women. 

The population of Syracuse is 121,000, of whom 


about 5,000 are Jews. 
A. A. GU. 


SYRIA: Country in Asiatic Turkey. The 
terms “Syria” and “Syrians” do not occur in He- 
brew; they are found first in the Greek period. Fol- 
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lowing Nóldeke, these terms are usually explained 
as abbreviations of “ Assyria" and * Assyrians.” The 
identity of the two names is aflirmed by Herodotus 
(vii. 63), who regarded “Assyrians” as the barba- 
rian form, and “Syrians” the Greek spelling. The 


name “Syrians” has recently been derived by 


Winckler (in Schrader, * K. A. T." 8d ed., pp. 27 et 
seg.) from the “Suri” mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions as a Babylonian designation for "the 
West,” including Mesopotamia, northern Syria, and 
Asia Minor as far as the Halys—regions which had 
been inhabited by Arameans since the middle of the 
sécond millennium. In the Septuagint “Syria” is 
used to translate the Hebrew “ Aram.” 

In a political sense the name “Syria” denotes the 
empire of the Seleucids, the territory implied vary- 
ing with the boundaries of their dominions; for the 
great Syrian kingdom, whose capital 


Political originally was Babylon, and then An- 
Meaning tioch on the Orontes, had no essential 

and unity, but lost one district after an- 
History. other, until, in 65 B.C., Pompey made 


the remnant a Roman province which 
corresponded in general to the Syria of the an- 
cient and modern geographers. Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy give the boundaries of Syria as the 
Taurus on the north, the Arabian desert on the 
south, the Mediterranean on the west, and the lower 
portion of the Euphrates and the region now called 
the Syrian desert (but anciently termed the Arabian 
desert) on the east. The southern portions of this 
region, Arabia Deserta and Petrea, as well as Pal- 
estine, did not belong to the Roman province of 
Syria, but formed independent districts. The term 
“Syria” now includes the district which lies to the 
east of the Mediterranean, between Egypt and Asia 
Minor, and stretches from the coast to the desert. 
Whether this desert, the great Syro-Arabian desert, 
called the Hamad (the Arabia Deserta of the an- 
cients), is to be regarded asa part of Syria or Arabia 
is a question of minor importance. | 
The boundaries of Syria are essentially natural 
ones: the Mediterranean on the west, and the desert 
on the east and south, although the desert forms no 
hard-and-fast limit, since the area available for habi- 
tation and cultivation has varied at different times. 
Since early times it has been a problem, as it still is, 
whether even a strong government could protect 
the peasants that cultivated the land on the desert 
frontiers against the predatory attacks of the war- 
like Bedouins. When such protection could be 
given, the arable districts increased in extent; but 
when the reverse was the case, the desert gained, 
or, in other words, the nomads forced the peasants 
to withdraw. Thus, during the Roman period the 
Hauran (comp. PALESTINE) had many flourishing 
villages and a large population, while under Turk- 
ish dominion it has fallen into the hands of the 
nomads and become desolate. Only within the last 
two decades has the Turkish government assumed 
control in the border districts and placed certain 
localities under military control, thereby making 
a distinct change for the better and driving the 
Bedouins farther back. | 
The northern boundary is formed by the great 
‘Taurus range that runs from west to east, from Lake 


Van to Cilicia Trachea, where it slopes down to the 
Mediterranean. In the northwest, Syria is separated 
from eastern Cilicia, or Cilicia Cam- 

The Taurus pestris, by the chain anciently known 
Range.  asthe Amanus, which runs northeast, 
from the northeast corner or the Med- 

iterranean (the Gulf of Issus). through the Taurus. 
This range, however, hasseveral easy passes, so that 
Cilicia Campestris, even as far as the Taurus, was 
always influenced by Syrian civilization. 'Theregion 


bounded by these limits never formed a political 


unit, and it had a history only so far as it formed a 
part of some greater country. In civilization, on 
the other hand, it was one, for this entire region was 
under theimmediate and powerful influence of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, which had impressed their own 
characteristics on the culture of all these lands. 

This district is marked geographically by a sys- 
tem of dips running through the entire region from 
north to south. The “great Syrian dip” begins in 
the valley of the Karasu, north of the ancient Anti- 
och, and traverses the valleys of the Orontes (Nahr 
al-Asi) and the Leontes (Nahr al-Litani). Between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon the upper courses of 
both these rivers lie in the depression now called Al- 
Bika‘ and corresponding to the ancient Coele-Syria. 
The dip then sinks quickly, with the Jordan valley, 
below the level of the Mediterranean, reaching its 
greatest breadth and depth (798 meters below sea- 
level) in the Dead Sea. From that point it rises 
again to the 'Arabah, but it may nevertheless 
be traced as far as the Gulf of Aila. "This dip, 
caused by the.faulting of the great cretaceous layers 
bounding the Syrian desert, divides the land geo- 
graphically into two sections, the mountain-ranges 
in both running for the most part parallel with it. 
'The deepest depression is reached in the Dead Sea, 
while the mountaius attain their highest point in 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, the former on the west 
and the latter on the east of the great dip, being 
separated by the plain of Al-Bika'. 'The highest 
peaks of Lebanon are the Jabal Makmal (8,052 me- 
ters) and the Dahr al-Kudib (3,063 meters), both east 
of Tripoli, while the highest point of Anti-Lebanon 
is Mount Hermon (2,860 meters). 

In the north, the Lebanon range ends at the Nahr 
al-Kabir, being continued beyond this plain by the 
Jabal Nusairiyyah, while beyond the valley of the 
Orontes rise the mountains anciently known as the 
Amanus, although they have no generic. modern 
name. In the south, Lebanon finds its continu- 
ation in the west-Jordan hill-country of Palestine, 
but on the east of the great depression the chain 
of Anti-Lebanon comes to its northern terminus 
south of the Lake of Hums, the valley of the Orontes 
being marked by only slightelevations. Southward, 
however, the east-Jordan plateau shows consider- 
able elevations (comp. PALESTINE). The valley be- 
tween the two halves has been fully described, so 
fár as its lower portion, the Jordan valley, is con- 
cerned, in the article PALESTINE. The northern 
part, the fertile district of the ancient Coele-Syria, 
has its watershed at Baalbek. In this vicinity arise 
the two great rivers which drain the plain. The 
Nahr al-Litani, the ancient Leontes, flows south- 
ward, and is separated by the chain of the Jabal al- 
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Dahr on the east from the source of the Jordan, the 
Nahr Hasbani, which flows parallel with it. The 
Leontes then turns sharply to the west, entering the 
Mediterranean a little to the north of Tyre. The 
course of the Orontes (Nahr al-Asi) is directly an- 
tithetical, since it flows fora long distance north- 
ward through the entire plain, and does not bend to 
the west until it reaches the northern limits of the 
Jabal Nusairiyyah. 

The seacoast of Syria consists for the most part 
of a narrow strip of land, the Lebanon frequently 
extending almost to the water. In the north the 
coast has many more indentations than in the south, 
and consequently possesses better harbors. The best 
of these is St. George’s Bay, on which 
is situated Beirut, now the commercial 
center of Syria. The coast district, 
for the greater part, is separated from 
the interior by a mountain chain which is crossed 
by few passes. It must, therefore, be distinguished 
from the interior in political relations also, since 
the fact that its inhabitants, the Phenicians, were 
a maritime and commercial people whose interests 
lay seaward rather than inland, had its basis pri- 
marily in geographical conditions. The southern 
portion of the eastern desert which borders on Pal- 
estine is barren and uninhabitable, but the greater 
part of the northern district between Anti-Lebanon 
and the Euphrates may be regarded as inhabitable. 
From Anti-Lebanon to the Euphrates a range of 
hills runs northeast, and in their northern portion in 
ancient times there was a series of settlements at the 
various springs, although now only heaps of ruins 
remain. 

In like manner the road from Damascus to the 
Euphrates runs along the southern slopes through 
a series of oases which were inhabited. Of these the 
most important are Palmyra and Damascus. Pal- 
myra, or Tadmor, still is, as it has ever been, a 
stopping-point for caravans from Damascus to Dag- 
dad, and, having all natural facilities for the devel- 
opment of a great commercial city, it became the 
capital of a powerful kingdom in the third century 
of the present era. Damascus also is an extremely 
ancient city, and owes its greatness and its im- 
portance to the fact that it is an oasis in the desert. 
The water from the eastern slope of Hermon 
forms the Nahr al-Barada and the Nahr al-A‘waj 
(respectively the Amana and the Pharpar of the 
Bible), and these streams, flowing to the east, are 
lost in swamps in the desert, thus forming a large 
oasis, in the center of which the city lies. Since 
there is no direct route from the valley of the Jordan 
to Colde-Syria, the road from southern Syria to the 
north, like the highway of commerce from Arabia to 
the north, naturally passes through Damascus. It has 
already been stated that the route from the Euphrates 
to the sea was by way of Palmyra and Damascus. 

With the exception of the latter city, all the an- 
cient towns are now abandoned, and this entire 
region, which once was populated, has now fallen 
into the hands of the nomads, who continually press 
forward from the interior of Arabia. The statement 
has already been made that the extensive district of 
Syria never had a political unity of its own. nor 
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does it appear in history, except as a part of some . 


great empire, such as the Babylonian or the Persian. 
(For the earliest history compare Damascus; Hirt- 
vires.) It was not until after the death of Alexander 
that a kingdom bore the name of Syria. When his 
dominions were divided among the Diadochi, who 
succeeded him, the greater part of the Asiatic prov- 
inces of the empire of the Achemenide came, to- 
gether with Babylon as the capital, into the posses- 
sion of Seleucus L, Nicator, and his successors, this 
Seleucid kingdom being called Syria, although this 
term was scarcely accurate. The capital was soon 
shifted westward, Seleucus himself, the founder of 
the dynasty, making Antioch on the Orontes his me- 
tropolis, and thus creating a center of Greek civiliza- 
tion in western Asia. The inherent weakness of the 
new kingdom lay in the fact that it wasa huge con- 
glomerate of the most varied ethnic components, 
with no essential unity. An additional factor was 
the war with the Egyptian Ptolemies for the pos- 
session of Egypt. This conflict lasted 
for à century, and it did not end until 
the reign of Antiochus IIT, (198 n.c.), 
after it had seriously weakened the 
kingdom, especially under Antiochus I. (280-261). 
The danger was equally great when the Parthians 
won their independence in the middle of the third 
century. Even Antiochus III., the Great (222-187), 
who was able to resist Egypt, was powerless to 
subject the Parthians. 

The war against the Romans ended in 190, when 
the battle of Magnesia broke the power of Antiochus. 
By the terms of peace he was forced to surrender all 
lands lying north of the Taurus and Halys. The 
kingdom now hastened to its fall. The endeavor of 
Antiochus IV., Epiphanes (175-164) to Hellenize the 
Jews led to the Hasmonean revolt and the loss of 
southern Syria. Despite all the struggles for the 
throne, the dynasty, although reduced in territory 
to Syria alone after the middle of the second cen- 
tury, retained a show of power until the invasion of 
the Armenians, who -conquered the country under 
their king Tigranes in 88 n.c. -Their power, how- 
ever, was of short duration, for they in turn were 
soon crushed by the Romans. The last of the 
Seleucids, Antiochus XIII., Asiaticus (69-64), lost 
his kingdom in 64, when Pompey declared the entire 
country a Roman province. This province was placed 
under a Roman governor at Antioch, although the 
smaller Syrian dynasties, such as those of Comma- 
gene, Chalcis, Damascus, Petra, and Jerusalem, 
were left undisturbed. In 50 c.e. Palestine was 
separated from Syria, and itself became a province 
ruled by an imperial governor. Later, during the 
reign of Hadrian, Syria was divided iuto three parts: 
Cole-Syria (with Antioch as the capital) Syria 
Euphratensis (with Hierapolis as the capital), and 
Phoenice (with Emesa [Hums] as the capital); the 
last-named province embraced the coast with the ad- 
jacent inland districts. . | 

The present (1905) population of Syria is 3,817,- 
600. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 1822; Porter, 
Five Years in Damascus, 1855; Burton and Drake, Unex- 
plored Syria, 1872; Riemann and Puchstein, Reisen in 
Nordsyrien, 1890; Cuinet, Syrie. Liban et Palestine, 1896 ; 
Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, 1900. See 
also the bibliographies of the articles PALESTINE and PHENICIA. 
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SYRKIN, MAXIMILIAN (MEYER-JE- 
HUDAH): Russian jurist and editor; bornat Pon- 
jewezh, government of Kovno, Oct. 27, 1858; a 
descendant of the family of Joel Sirkes 7'3. He 


studied law at the University of St. Petersburg, and 


is at present (1905) practising his profession at the 
St. Petersburg bar. He was associate editor of the 
“ Regesty i Nadpisi ” (documents relating to the his- 
tory of the Jewsin Russia), published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Culture Among the Russian 
Jews in 1899; since that time he has been editor of 
the “ Voskhod." Syrkin is the author of a book on 
art, entitled “ Plasticheskol Iskusstvo” (St. Peters- 
burg, 1900). 

H. R. G. D. R. 
SYZYGIES. See CABALA, 


SZABOLCSI, MAX: Hungarian author; born 


at Tura Aug. 27, 1857. In his youth he studied : 


Talmud, and for a short time attended the rabbin- 
ical seminary at Dudapest, later writing for He- 
brew periodicals under the pseudonym of “ ‘Ibri 
Anoki,” and preparing a Hungarian translation of 
the haggadic portions of the treatise Sanhedrin. 
His most important literary activity, however, be- 
gan with the TISZA-ESZLÁR affair, in which he took 
prominent part by contributing articles for the de- 
fense to the “Debreczeni Ellenór." In 1884 Sza- 
bolesi became editor of the *Jüdische Pester Zei- 
tung," and two years later he assumed control of 
the Hungarian religious paper “Hgyenléség,” pub- 
lished weekly at Budapest. 

8. : L. V. 


SZANTO (ABAUJ-SZANTO): Town of Hun- 
gary, on the slope of the hills of Tokay. Its Jew- 
ish community is one of the oldest in the country. 
Its age is shown by the two cemeteries, the more 
modern one of which has been in use since 1780, 
Its oldest existing Jewish document, relating to the 
hebra kaddisha, is dated 1790, at which time the so- 
ciety had ninety-six members. Ina document dated 
1787; which is extant, the community pledges itself 
to build a school. The first teacher was Leopold 
Singer. 

The first rabbi of Szanto known by name was 
Rabbi Jeremiah, author of the “Sefer Moda’ah.” 
His successors have been: his son Joab, author of the 
“Hen Tob”; Eleazar Löw, called “Shemen Rokeah ” 
(d. 1837); Nathan Lipschitz; his son Leopold Lip- 
schitz (d. 1904 in Budapest, where he was president 
of the Orthodox congregation); and the present in- 
cumbent (1905), Paul Jungreise (since 1896). 

The Jews of Szanto number 1,500 in a total popu- 
lation of 5,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lovy, Ar Abauj-Szántói Israelita Iskola 

Monográfiajá, 1901. 

S. L. Y. 

SZANTO, EMIL: Austrian philologist; born 
at Vienna Noy, 22, 1857; died there Dec. 14, 1904; 
son of Simon SzaANTO. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna (Ph.D.), and in 1884 was appointed 
privat-docent at his alma mater; in 1893 he became 
assistant professor and in 1898 professor of Greek 
history and archeology. 

Szanto was considered an authority in his spe- 
cialty, Greek epigraphy. Among his works may 
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be mentioned: “Untersuchungen über das Attische 
Bürgerrecht,” 1881; * Platää und Athen,” 1884; * An- 
leihen Griechischer Staaten,” 1885; “Hypothek und 
Scheinkauf im Griechischen Recht," 1887, in col- 
laboration with Edward Haiiler: “Das Griechische 
Bürgerrecht,” 1892; and “ Reise in Karien,” 1892. In 
1887 he brought out a second edition of Bojesen’s 
“ Handbuch der Griechischen Antiquitäten.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1894, No. 52; Oesterrei- 

chische Wochenschrift, 1894, No. 52. 


S. BE. T. H. 


SZANTO, SIMON: Hungarian journalist; born 
at Nagy-Kanizsa, Hungary, Aug. 28, 1819; died in 
Vienna Jan. 17, 1882. He was a son of Rabbi Meir 
Szanto, and when only ten years of age lost both 
parents. He received his education at the yeshi- 
bot at Lakenbach and Gross-Jenikau (Bohemia), 


.the publie school at Prague, the gymnasium at 


Presburg, and the University of Prague, studying 
philosophy and Jewish theology under S. J. L. Ra- 


.poport. In 1845 Szanto went to Vienna, where he 


founded (1849), together with his brother Josef, a 
Jewish school, of which he was the director. Later 
he was appointed docent at the Theologische Lehr- 
anstalt at Vienna. | 

In 1861 Szanto founded, together with his brother- 
in-law Pick, the weekly journal “Die Neuzeit," of 
which he became sole editor after having been asso- 
ciated for a short time with Kompert. Fora time 
he was editor also of Busch's * Jahrbuch für Israeli- 
ten," and of J. von Wertheimer's “Jahrbuch für 
Israeliten." In 1864 he was appointed Hebrew in- 
terpreter at the juridical courts of Vienna, and in 
1869 supervisor of religious instruction at the Jewish 
schools of Vienna. 

Szanto contributed numerous feuilletons and es- 
says to various periodicals. For Busch's “ Jahrbuch 
für Israeliten" he wrote * Bilder aus Alexandriens 
Vorzeit”; for Wertheimer's “Jahrbuch,” *Schul- 
lehrers Paradoxa? and * Fahrende Juden"; and for 
the “ Wiener Zeitung," “Sturmpetition eines Püda- - 
gogen,” these articles appearing over the pen-names 
"Dr. Unbefangen," and “S. Pflüger.” He con- 


. tributed also to “Ost und West,” “Bohemia,” the 


“Orient,” the “Tagespresse,” and the “Frauenzei- 
tung." He was the author also of the poem “ Der: 
Juden Vaterland ” (Vienna, 1848). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1882, pp. 93 et seq. 
S. F. T. H. 


SZEGEDIN: Town of central Hungary. Jews 


are mentioned there as tax-farmers during the Turk- 


ish rule in Hungary (1552). When the Turks were 
driven out of that country the Jews of Szegedin had 
toleave; subsequently, in 1714, three Jews, who had 
settled there without the permission of the magis- 
trate, were expelled, and at the conscription of 1768 
theauthorities claimed that not one Jew was living 
in the town. 

In 1719 Charles III. granted to Szegedin the priv- 
ilege, enjoyed by most of the free royal cities, of 
admitting Jews and Gipsies, or refusing to admit 


them, at its pleasure; and Szegedin, like the other 


cities, exercised this privilege with the utmost rigor 
to the disadvantage of the Jews. In 1781 Michael 
Hayyim Pollak settled in the city without permis- 
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sion of the magistrate, but three years later six fami- 
lies obtained such permission, After this the number 
of tolerated Jews gradually increased ; there were 11 
families in the town in 1785, 18 in 1786, and 58 in 1799. 
In virtue of the decree of 1790 the Jews were to re- 
main unmolested in whatever circumstances they 
were at the time of the decree. "This encouraged 
them toacquire houses within the limits of the city; 
and whereas in 1788 only the above-mentioned 
Pollak possessed a house, in 1807 ten Jews were 
house-owners, In 1818 a boundary-line was drawn 
within which Jews were permitted to acquire 
houses, but as early as 1824 the Jews encroached on 
ground beyond this boundary, though the ordinance 
was not repealed until 1859. In 1825 the commu- 


d$ PR: 


the basis of government. These statutes were 


modified in 1867 and thoroughly revised in 1870; 


in 1903 new statutes went into force. In the period 
between 1788 and 1902 twenty-three judges, or presi- 
dents, conducted the affairs of the community. 


Toward the end of the War of Liberation the Diet, 


the members of which had fled to Szegedin, emanci- 
pated the Jews (July 28, 1849); but this act had no 
practical results. The proposition of Provost Krem- 
minger in 1861 to elect Jews to the municipal coun- 


cil shows the respect which the community enjoyed.. 


As early as 1789 the community decided to build 


a synagogue, having so far held services in a hired. 


apartment; but in consequence of the opposition of 
the municipal authorities this project could not be 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS WITH JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE SYNAGOGUE AT SZEGEDIN. 
(From a photograph.) 


nity had increased to 111, in 1831 to 367, and in 1840 
to 800. In 1884 there were 800 Jewish taxpayers 
in Szegedin. 

The first communal statutes, referring especially 
to worship, were drafted in 1791, and included 
nineteen sections; they were enlarged in 1801 and 

revised in 1880. Until 1867 a commis- 

Organiza- sioner delegated by the municipal au- 
tion. . thorities presided at theclection of the 
governing board. In 1825 it was de- 

cided to elect a committee of thirty-one members, 
whose rights and duties were determined in 1880 
and revised in 1838. After a futile attempt to re- 
organize the community in 1842, a marked advance 
was achieved in 1857, when the magistrate under- 
took the work of organization. In 1868 Leopold 
Low, the chief rabbi, drafted statutes that are still 


carried out until 1808; and when permission was 
given to build, it was on condition that the syna- 


gogue should have a chimney and a kitchen, so 
that it might have the appearance of being a private 
house, It contained 129 seats for men 
Syna- and 99 for women. This synagogue 
gogues. was replaced by a new building in 
1839, with 400 seats for men and 260 
for women, which was dedicated on May 19, 1843, by 
Lów Schwab, chief rabbi of Budapest. After the 
great floods of 1879 it was renovated, and services 
are still held there (1905). Opposite this building is 
a newer and more imposing synagogue, one of the 
notable edifices of the country, erected at a cost of 
500,000 crowns; it seats 806 men and 6283 women. 
The first rabbi of Szegedin, R. Jehicl, officiated 
from 1789 to 1790; his successors have been Hirsch 
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Bak (1790-1848), Daniel Pillitz (1843-47), Leopold 


Lów (1850-75), Wilhelm Bacher (1876-77), and the 


present incumbent, Immanuel Lów (since 1878). In 
1831 a dayyan was appointed as assistant to the 
chief rabbi, and in 1894 an associate rabbi also was 
engaged. The community has had a notary since 
1894. | 
The Szegedin Hebra Kaddisha was founded in 
1787; about the same time the Jewish hospital was 
established, in a rented building; but in 1856 the com- 
munity erected a hospital-building of its own. The 
first cemetery was laid out in 1798; it 
Synagogal wasenlarged in 1810; but in timeit was 


and Phil- surrounded by houses, in consequence 
anthropic of the rapid growth of the city, and 
Societies. the bodies had to be exhumed (1867) 


and reburied in à common grave in 
the new cemetery. The Hebra Kaddisha had: 490 
members in 1903, and a fund of 120,000 crowns. 
The Bikkur Holim was founded in 1821, and reor- 
ganized in 1861 under the name “ Rofe Holim.” In 
1831 asociety for the relief of the poor was founded 
under the name Hebrat Orhe ‘Aniyyim, and in 1887 a 
similar society, the Hebrat ‘Aniyye ‘Irenu, which 
still exists. 
first one of its kind in Hungary, was founded in 
1885 by Johanna Kohen. Chief Rabbi Lów founded 
in 1860 the society Hebra de-Sandikos. A society 
for dowering poor girls was founded in 1865. Since 
1892 the Orphan Society has had its own building, 
equipped with all modern improvements. The 
Young Women’s Society conducts a kitchen during 
the winter for the benefit of poor children. 

The community founded in 1820 a school with 
four classes, in which only Jewish subjects were 
taught. At the same time the Talmud Torah was 
formed to provide instruction for poor children. In 
1839 steps were taken to organize, with the funds of 

the Talmud Torah, a regular publie 

Schools. school, but the project could not be 


carried out until 1844. "The girls" 


School was opened in 1851, through the efforts of 
the society Hebrat Ne‘urim (founded in 1833 and in 
existence until 1855). A new building was erected 
in 1871, but it was replaced by other buildings in 
1888 and 1895. It has eight teachers and one as- 
sistant; in 1902 there were 546 children on its rolls. 
The community provides religious instruction in 
the secondary schools, which contained 454 chil- 
dren in 1902. The new hallof the community, built 
at a cost of 150,000 crowns, is one of the most beau- 
tiful edifices in the city. Among the charitable 
foundations should be mentioned the fund of 60,000 
crowns donated by David Kiss for clothing poor 
children. 

Szegedin has a total population of 87,410, inclu- 
ding 5,863 Jews, 1,243 of whom are taxpayers. 

S. n A. Lów. 

SZENES, PHILIP: Hungarian painter; born 
at Szent Miklos Török in 1864. After studying at 
the technical school at Budapest, he devoted him- 
Self to art, residing for several years successively 
at Munich, in Italy, and at Paris. In 1895 he was 
awarded first prize by the Paris Academy of Art, and 
on his return to Budapest he at once took rank with 
the foremost painters of Hungary. His chief works 
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are: "Samson and Delilah,” “Esther,” “Judith,” 
“St. Cecilia,” -“After Dinner,” “The Evening 
Paper,” “Sunbeams,” and “The Shepherd.” Col- 
lections of his works are found in the National Mu- 
seum of Budapest, in the Kunstverein at Dresden, 
and in the private gallery of Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph I. 

S. L. V. 

SZERENCSÉS (FORTUNATUS), EMER- 
ICH: Hungarian deputy treasurer; died Aug., 
1526. As a married man he had had illicit inter- 
course with a Christian woman, and when this be- 
came known, in order to escape severe punishment 
he was forced to embrace Christianity; he was bap- 
tized by Ladislaus Szalkai, Archbishop of Grau, 
while the palatine Emerich Perényi, whose first name 
he.thenceforth adopted, acted as sponsor. After 
Szerencsés' conversion he was appointed. deputy 
treasurer, in which position he exercised a great déal 
of influence in favor of his former coreligionists. 
Whenever they were in danger he sent them letters 
of warning written in secret characters; and on ohe 
occasion when he learned that an accusation of ritual . 
murder had been lodged against the Jewish commu- 
nity of Ofen, he persuaded the king and the digni- 
taries to deliver the calumniator to him. When an 
order of expulsion was issued against the Jews of 
Prague he made great sacrifices in order to secure its 
revocation. He likewise rescued a Jew and a Jewess 
who had been condemned to death by fire; and 
he had the children of a baptized Jew brought up 
As long as he lived he distrib- 
uted alms among the poor Jews every Friday. As. 
a token of their gratitude toward him the rabbis 
of Ofen, Padua, and Constantinople ordered that 
his sons, Abraham and Ephraim, who, like their . 
mother, had remained Jews, should be called up to 
the Law by their father's name, and not, as. was the 
custom when the father had become a Christian, by 
their grandfather's. This action was taken as an in- - 
dication that Szerencsés was not considered an apos- 
tate at heart. 3 74 i 

But meanwhile the nobility of the realm, headed by . 
Stephan Werbóczi, accused Szerencsés of being the 
cause of the financial embarrassment of the country ;. 
and some of the members of the Diet of 1595 even 
demanded that he be burned at the stake. Szer- 
encsés, indeed, had been grossly negligent.in his 
official duties, and, in common with many of the 
most respected noblemen of the time, had made 
free use of the state’s money. He was therefore 
imprisoned by King Louis II., whose favorite he had 
been, but was released shortly afterward. On the 
adjournment of the Diet servants of the nobles, re- 
enforced by the rabble, attacked and plundered 
his home, and he escaped the rage of the popu- 
lace only by flight. At the same time the mob 
stormed the ghetto, and seized all the valuables be- 
longing to the Jews. When the Diet convened in 
the following year (1526) on account of the threat- 
ening incursions by the Turks, Szerencsés was once 
more restored to favor, but he died shortly after- 
ward. On his death-bed, surrounded by many 
Jews, he repented his sins, with tears and prayers. 
His descendants adopted the name of Sachs. 

8. A. BÜ. 
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SZILASI, MORIZ : Hungarian philologist ; born 
1854; died at Klausenburg, Hungary, May 15, 
1905. He studied philology at Budapest and Leip- 
sic, and was appointed teacher successively at a 
gymnasium in Budapest and at Eötvös College. 
In 1909 he was called to the chair of Hungarian 
language and literature in the University of Klau- 


.senburg. 


Szilasi translated into Hungarian parts of the 
works of Plutarch and Thucydides, as well as Cur- 
tius’ “ Griechische Geschichte” and Church’s “ Ro- 
man Lifein the Time of Cicero.” He was the author 
also of a Vogulic dictionary and of a “ Vocabula- 
rium Cseremissicum.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Eisler, in Dr. Blochs Oesterreichische 
Wochenschrift, Vienna, June 2, 1905, pp. 342, 319. 


8. . F. T. H. 


SZILI, ADOLF: Hungarian ophthalmologist; 
born at Budapest in 1848; educated at Vienna 
(M.D. 1872). In 1874 he went to Budapest, where 
he became head physician of the ophthalmolog- 
ical department of the Jewish hospital; in 1883 
he was appointed privat-docent at the university, 
and in 1895 assistant professor. In 1902 King Fran- 
cis Joseph I. elevated him to the Hungarian peer- 
age, when he assumed the name “ Szilsárkány." His 
chief works are: * Eine Innervationserscheinung der 
Iris" (1874); “ Therapeutische Versucne mit Eseri- 
num" (1877); “A Szemüveg,” on spectacles (1882); 
“Zur Morphologie der Papilla,” in “ Centralblatt fiir 
Praktische Augenheilkunde,” 1889; “Optische Ver- 
werthung von Brillenrefiexen,” in Graefe’s “ Archiv 
fiir Ophthalmologie,” 1898; “Ueber Disjunction 
des Hornhautepithels," (/b. 1900); “ Augenspiegel- 
studien zu einer Morphographie des Sehnervenein- 
trittes beim Menschen " (1901). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex.; Szili, Emlék Kouyr. L. V 
S. e . 


SZOLD, BENJAMIN: American rabbi and 
scholar; a leader of the conservative wing of the 
Reform movement in America; born at. Nemiskert, 
county of Neutra, Hungary, Nov. 15, 1829; died at 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., July 31, 1902. He stud- 
ied under Rabbis Jacob Fischer of Shalgaw, Wolf 
Kollin of Werbau, and Benjamin Wolf at the Pres- 
burg yeshibah, and received the rabbinical authori- 
zation from Judah Assod of Bur and Simon Sidon 
of Tyrnau. Iu 1848 he studied in Vienna, but when 
the revolution of that year broke out he went to 
Presburg. From 1849 to 1855 he tutored in private 
families in Hungary, and in the latter year entered 
the University of Dreslau, where he remained until 
1858. Whilea student he officiated during the holy 


days at Brieg, Silesia (1857), and at Stockholm, . 


Sweden (1858). In 1859 he accepted a call from the 
Oheb Shalom congregation of Baltimore, in whose 
service he remained until his death, first as rabbi and 
later (after 1892) as rabbi emeritus. He arrived in 
the United States on Sept. 21, 1859, about a month 


after his marriage to Sophie Schaar, and imme- 
diately took active charge of the congregation. 
Under his guidance it grew rapidly, and, actuated by 
his example, it became widely known for its strict 
observance of the Sabbath. Before Szold’s arrival 
the congregation had adopted for use in its Sabbath 
service the ^ Minhag America,” though on the great 
fall holy days it reverted to the “Minhag Ash- 
kenaz"; after much discussion with his congrega- 
tion Szold introduced a new prayer-book, “ 'Abodat 
Yisrael,” which closely followed traditional lines. 
The first edition of this prayer-book appeared in 
1868, with German translation, and was widely 
adopted by congregations in the United States; new 
editions were published in 1864 and 1865 (the latter 
with: English translation), and another, revised edi- 
tion in 187 1, Rabbis Marcus Jastrow of "Philadel phia 
and Henry Hochheimer of Baltimore being associated 
with Szold in its publication. 

During his entire career Szold opposed radicalism, 
and fought the extreme tendencies that had al- 
ready manifested themselves when he went to the 
United States. He took prominent part in commu- 
nal life, and besides aiding in establishing the char- 
itable institutions of Baltimore, he devoted himself 
to helping Russian refugees who had emigrated to 
America on account of the iniquitous May Laws. 
He was in sympathy with the nationalist (later Zion- 
istic) movement, speaking in its favor as early as the 
winter of 1893-94 before the Zion Society of Balti- 
more. As an exegete he developed a subtle and orig- 
inal system in which full account was taken of the 
work of the Masorites. His “Commentary on Job” 
(Baltimore, 1886), written in classical Hebrew and 
conceived in an original and deeply Jewish spirit, 
attests the accuracy of his scholarship. His publica- 
tions include articles in Jewish and in secular period- 
icals, as well as sermons, lectures, religious school- 
books, and devotional literature. He wrote also 
a commentary on the eleventh chapter of Daniel 
(Kohut Memorial Volume), edited “ Bibelkritische 
Notizen? by Michael Heilprin, and published a 
sketch of Moses Mendelssohn on the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of his birth. He left numerous 


manuscripts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Comment, X., No. 5; xviii., No. 4. 
A. L. H. L. 


SZOLD, HENRIETTA: Eldest daughter of 
Benjamin Szold; born at Baltimore, Md. Since 1898 
she has been secretary of the literary committee 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America, and 
in eonnection therewith has translated Darmesteter 
on the Talmud (Philadelphia, 1897), and Lazarus, 
“Ethics of Judaism” (Z0. 1900). In association with 
Cyrus Adler she has edited the American Jewish 
Year Book, and, independently, has contributed 
numerous articles to the Jewish periodicals. She 
has attended for several years the classes of the 


Jewish Theologica! Seminary of New York. 
J. 
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TA‘AMIM. See Accents; CANTILLATION. 


TA‘ANIT (“Fasts”): Treatise in the Mishnah, 
Tosefta, and both Talmuds, devoted chiefly to the 
fast-days, the practises peculiar to them, and the 
prayers which must be said thereon. 
_ tions this treatise is the ninth in the mishnaic order 

of Seder Mo'ed, and is divided into four chapters 
containing thirty-four paragraphs in all. "The con- 
tents may be summarized as follows: 

Ch. i.: Concerning the time after which one must 
begin to mention rain in the second benediction of 
the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh” and to pray for rain in the 
eighth benediction (S8 1-3); the time during which 
one should fast on account of scarcity of rain—two 
successive periods of three days each, and a final 
one of seven days—and the distinc- 
tions between these various days with 
regard to strictness in fasting (§§ 4-6); 
nature of the national mourning in case no rain falls 
despite many fast-days (§ 7). 

Ch. ii.: The ceremonies which must be observed 
in fasting (§ 1); the prayers and the blowing of the 
trumpet in this connection (§§ 2-5); the participa- 
tion of the priests both in the fasts of three days 
and in that of seven days ($8 6-7); days on which 
public fasts are prohibited according to the MEGrL- 
LAT TA'ANrT (88 8-10). 

Ch. iii.: Cases in which the order of fasting may 
be changed, and the trumpet may be blown at the 
very beginning of the fast (§§ 1-3); other occasions 
on which a fast is held and the trumpet blown, 
as when a plague breaks out in a city or when an 
army marches against it (§§ 4-7); concerning Honi 
(Onias) ha-Me'aggel, who prayed for rain (§ 8); 
casesin which fasting ceases when rain begins to fall 
(8 9). | 

Ch.iv.: Days on which the priests raise their 
hands four times to bless the people (§ 1); the insti- 
tution of lay assistants (“ma‘amadot”) for the sac- 
rifice, the time when they assembled, the days on 
which they fasted, and the sections of Scripture 
which they read on each day (SS 2-4); the day of 
the month appointed for the bringing of the wood- 
offering (Neh. x. 84) during the period of the Tem- 
ple (§ 5); the Seventeenth of Tammuz and the Ninth 
of Ab, and the five sad events which befell the Jewish 
people on each of these days (S& 6-7); the festivities 
which marked the Day of Atonement and the Fif- 
teenth of Ab (the most important day of the wood- 
offering) in ancient times in Jerusalem, when the 
maidens, dressed in white, danced in the vineyards 
and called on the young men to seek worthy brides 
for themsel ves (§ 8). 

The Tosefta to this treatise contains much that 
elucidates and supplements the Mishnah. Especially 
noteworthy are the account of the origin of the 
priestly classes (iv. 2), the changes which affected 
them after the return from the Captivity, and how 
they were again subdivided (ii. 1). 

The two Gemaras contain, in addition to the 


Contents. 


In most edi- 


explanations-of individual mishnayot, a wealth 
of haggadic sayings, as well as many narra- 
tives and legends. The following sayings from: 
the Babylonian Gemara may be cited here: “Why 
is learning compared to a fire? Because, as 
many chips burn better together than singly, so 
learning is promoted when it is pursued by many 
scholars studying in company.” “A sage who holds 
himself aloof from other scholars deterioratesin learn- 
ing." “R. Hanina said he had learned much from his 
teachers, but more from his colleagues, and most of 
all from his pupils." “Learning is like water; for 
as water can not remain in a high place, so learning 
can not be the possession of a proud and haughty 
man” (7a). “If a pupil finds studv difficult, it is 
only because he has not systematically arranged the 
material to be learned” (8a). “If when Israel is 
visited with affliction a man severs fellowship with 
his brethren, the two angels who accompany each 
one come to him, Jay their hands upon his head, 
and say: ‘This man would not suffer with his peo- 
ple; therefore he shall not behold them when they 
are comforted and see days of happiness’” (11a). 
Among the narratives particular attention should 
be given to the story of NICODEMUS B. GORION 
(19b-20a) and to the legend of. ONIAS HA-ME‘AGGEL, 
who slept for seventy years (23a). 

Noteworthy in the Palestinian Gemara is the ac- 
count of the three scrolls of the Law which were 
in the Temple and which differed from one another 


in various passages. Where two of these scrolls 
agreed as regards a reading, it was accepted as the 


correct text (iv. 68a). This Gemara contains also a 
remarkable saying. of R. Abbahu, which is evi- 
dently directed against Christianity: “If a man 
say, ‘Lam God,’ he lieth; and if he say, ‘Iam the 
son of man,’ he will have to repent; and if he say, 
‘I shall:go up to keaven,’ he will not do it, nor 
achieve what he promises” (ii. 65b) It likewise 
relates how Bar.Kokba killed. ELEAZAR or Mo- 
DI'IM, whom a Samaritan had falsely accused of 


treason (iv. 68d). 
W. B. J. Z. L. 


TABERNACLE: The portable tent-like struc- 
ture that served the Israelites as a sanctuary during 
their wanderings in the wilderness and in the early 
period of their life in Palestine. It is chiefly in Ex. 
xxvi. and its parallel, 20. xxxvi. 8-88, that the old- 
est sanctuary of Yuwu is mentioned. Its funda- 
mental part consisted of a framework of acacia-wood. 
Each board was 10 cubits long and 14 cubits broad 
(an old Hebraic cubit measured probably, like the 
Babylonian, 55.5 cm.). The north and south sides 
each contained twenty such boards (25. xxvi. 18, 20). 
The western side consisted of six similar boards (db. 
verse 22), with the addition of two more which were 
to join the western with the northern and southern 
sides, respectively, in a manner rather obscurely 
described (7b. verses 23-25). These forty-eight boards 
were fixed in silver sockets, two to each board, by 


Tabernacle 
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means of “hands” (“yadot”), i.e., tenons, and they 
were kept from falling apart by five cross-bars on a 


side (20. verses 26-28). The eastern side remained 


Open. 

Since this framework was of course the first part 
to be set up (70. xl. 18), it has been mentioned first 
here; but what really constituted the dwelling of 
the Lord, according to the express words of the Old 

Testament (2b. xxvi. 1, 6; xxxvi. 8, 


Parts. 13), were the inner curtains, which 
gave the structure its characteristic 
form. The quality and colors of these curtains were 


chosen accordingly; they were woven from the 
finest threads, some white, some bluish and reddish 
-purple, and some scarlet. Pictures of cherubim 
‘were also woven in them (čb. xxvi. 1-6). A second 
sei of curtains was made of goat-hair, which was 
the usual material for tents (7b. verses 7-18); these, 
-by synecdoche (comp. König, “ Stilistik,” ete., p. 64), 


Ki 


APAR ie) ` { 


and that the tent-covering is placed upon them 
(Ex. xl. 19) is convincing evidence for the opinion 
that they enveloped the boards almost completely 
lest they might become soiled; they were not 
to touch the floor, and. so were made only 28 cu- 
bits long. This fact would not be so comprehen- 
sible had the curtains been merely interior hang- 
ings. The objection has been raised, it is true, that 
cherubim were woven into them, and that in Solo- 
mon's Temple cherubim were carved on the inner 
walls; but the-latter case presentsa necessary modi- 
fication which resulted naturally when the dwelling 
of the Lord no longer consisted chiefly of curtains. 
Moreover, the text contains no suggestion of hooks 
or any other appliances by means of which the cur- 
tains might have been suspended had they been in- | 
tended merely to cover the inner surface of the 
walls. | 

The examination of the component parts of 


p 


THE TABERNACLE. 
(Restored by Ferguson.) 


were called the “tent” (ib. xxvi. 7; xxxviii. 14, 18; | 


x]. 19), inasmuch as they formed the chief part there- 
of; and upon them were placed two coverings, one of 
ramskin dyed red, and one of skins of the *tabash.? 
This latter was probably a seal; in any case it was 
a less common animal than the sheep, which Fried- 
rich Delitzsch in his * Prolegomena zu einem Neuen 
Hebrüisch-Aramáischen Wörterbuch ” (p. 79) under- 
stands by “tahash.” 
tioned: curtains, some scholars, as Winer (“B. R.” 
s.v.) and Holzinger (on Ex. xxvi.15,in “K. H. C." 
1900), have declared that they formed not the walls 
of the Tabernacle; but merely an inner covering of 
those walls; but the contrary view is much more 
probable, and is the one adopted by De Wette, 
for instance (“ Hebrüische Archäologie,” $ 194), by 
Riehm (“Handwörterbuch des Biblischen Alter- 
tums,” p. 1559), and by Baentsch (“ Handkommentar 
zum: Exodus,” 1900, p..228); indeed, the circum- 
stance that these curtains are called “the dwelling ” 


With regard to the first-men-. 


Yuwn’s dwelling mentioned above leads to a con- 
sideration of its size. The height was undoubtedly 
10 cubits; but the length was not sim- 
ply 20 x 14 cubits, since there must 
also be taken into consideration the 
eight boards on the western side. "These measured 
12 cubits by themselves; and, in addition, the thick- 
ness of the two boards by which the western wall 
was joined on one side to the southern and on the 
other to the northern. wall (čb. xxvi. 23-25) must 
be reckoned in determining the exterior length of the 
Tabernacle. The thickness of these boards may be 
estimated from the following calculation: The 
Holy of Holies was 10 cubits high and 10 cubits 
long, since half of the inner covering, which was 40 
cubits long, reached from the lower end of the west- 
ern wall to the edge of the Holy of Holies (ib. xxvi. 
33). This most holy place in all probability formed 
a cube of 10 cubits (comp. “ka‘bah” = “cube ”). 
If.$o the breadth of the Tabernacle must have 
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Tabernacle 
Tabernacles, Feast of 


been 10 cubits, z.e., the breadth of its inner space, 
whereas the eight western boards measured 12 
cubits; and the southern and northern walls must 
each have covered one of the 12 cubits of the 
western wall; Z.e, the boards must each have 
been 1 cubit thick. The outer length of the Taber- 


nacle was, then, 90 x 1} + 1 cubit = 31 cubits ;.and - 


its outer width was 8 x 14 cubits. But the inner 
length was 30 cubits, and the inner breadth 10 
cubits; and since the inner space constituted the 
dwelling of the Lord, Josephus says (“ Ant.” ili. 6, 
§ 8), not without reason, “its length, when it was 
set up, was 80 cubits, and its breadth was 10 cubits.” 

This tent was divided, by means of a curtain hung 
10 cubits from the western wall, into a most holy 
= place (“ Kodesh ha-Kodashim ”) and a 

holy place (“Kodesh”). This curtain 

was called “ paroket," and was woven 

from the same four stuffs as the costly 
curtains which formed the inner covering (Ex. xxvi. 
81-35). The eastern entrance to the holy place, 
which was 20 cubits long, was covered by a curtain 
(“masak”) of the same materials (2b. verses 96 et 
seqg.). Finally a court (hazer) formed in a certain 
measure a part of the Tabernacle. This court was 
100 cubits long and 50 cubits broad (25. xxvii. 9-18), 
and, since the Tabernacle was placed in its western 
part, it was rightly called a forecourt. The Taber- 
nacle could be taken down (Num. x. 17); and it is 
therefore called a “tent.” Its form does not need to 
have been that of a house(namely, that of Solomon’s 
Temple), since (despite Holzinger's [/.c. p. 129] and 


Holy 
Place. 


Baentsch's [7.c. p. 281] statements) tents are some- 


times made in an elongated form. 

As has been mentioned above, this sanctuary of 
Ynwn (Ex. xxv. 8) was in the nature of things called 
the “dwelling” par excellence (* ha-mishkan ") and 
- the “tent” par excellence (* ha-ohel ?); 

butits most frequent designation is 
.*ghel mo‘ed” (čb. xxvii. 21 et seq.). 
This term means * tent of mutual appointment," that 
is, * place of meeting [of God with Mosesand with his 
successors] " (75. xxv. 22; comp. the heathen “har 
mo‘ed,” Isa. xiv. 18). It was a mistake to interpret 
* mo'ed " here in a temporal sense, as if it had meant 
“tent of fixed time” (Targ., Pesh., Arabic). The 
expression means still less “tent of witness? (LXX. : 
oKnvyy uaprvpíov, wrongly upheld by A. Zahn, * Das 
Deuteronomium," 1891, p. 67). "This interpretation 
can not be commended on account of the fact that 
the expression “ohel ‘edut” = “tent of testimony " 
(Num. ix. 15, xvii. 22 et seq., xviii. 2; II Chron. xxiv. 
6) or *house of testimony " (Ex. xxxviii. 21; Num. 
i. 50,58) also occurs; for if the same idea was to 
have been expressed the same word would have 
been used in both cases. 

It was natural that the Ark of the Covenant 
should have been erected in some protected place; 

and such a placeis expressly mentioned 


Name. 


Age and in Ex. xxxiii. 7-11 (which section is 
Origin. correctly ascribed to a comparatively 
ancient chronicler), and is called * ohel 

mo‘ed.” Itis, to be sure, stated in the same place 


that Moses used to set up the Tabernacle outside of 
the camp (comp. König, “Syntax,” S8 157, 367e), 
and its position is so designated in Num. x. 32; xi. 
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24, 26 et seg., 80; xii. 4, whereas according to Num. 
ii. 9, 17; v. 1 et-seg., the ohel mo‘ed formed the cen- 
tral point of the camp... This obscurity in the mem- 
ory of Israel is not to be denied; but, nevertheless, 
the question remainsas to whether or not the Taber- 
nacle, the description of which has been given above, 
is to be treated asa pure invention of the later priests, 
as is claimed by many exegetes and with special em- 
phasis by Baentsch (/.c. p. 220). The argument that 
the splendor with which the Tabernacle was fur- 
nished according to Ex. xxvi. 1 et seg., precludes its 
assignment to the time of Moses is of no weight, 
since the passage Ex. iii. 22 et seg. does not admit 
the conclusion that the Israclites who came out of 
Egypt were wholly destitute. Moreover, it is not 
remarkable, as has been claimed, that the tent of 


meeting should sometimes have been called " house " 


(* bayit"; comp. Josh. xviii. with Judges xviii. 91), 
since the tent which David erected for the Ark of 
the Covenant (II Sam. vi. 17) is similarly called 
“house of Jehovah” (ib. xii. 20); and if the Taber- 
nacle was a product of the imagination, with Solo- 
mon’s Temple as its prototype, other differences 
between the descriptions of the two would be hard 
to explain (e.g., one candlestick instead of ten). 
It is probable that the characteristic features of 
the place of worship in the Old Testament bore, in 
| addition to their outward purpose, an 
Symbolie inner relationship to religious ideas. 
Meaning. The following may be considered the 
chief of these: theopening of the gate 
toward the east had reference to the rising of the 
sun (comp. Isa. xli. 1 e? seg.); the distinction be- 
tween the holy place and the most holy place corre- 
sponded to the distinction between heaven and the 
innermost heaven (“sheme ha-shamayim”; I Kings 
viii. 27, etc.); and the forecourt, according to Isa. 
Ixvi. 1, symbolized the earth. "This interpretation 
was suggested by Josephus (l.c. iii. 6, § 4), and has 
been developed chiefly by Bahr (*Symbolik des 
Mosaischen Kultus," 1887). 
E. C. . E. K. 
TABERNACLES, FEAST OF.—Biblical 
Data: Third of the great festivals on which all males 
were required to make pilgrimages to the Temple at 
Jerusalem. The celebration of this festival begins 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh month (Tishri), 
Originally it lasted seven days; but in the course of 
time its duration was extended toninedays. In the 
Bible it is variously styled maon IN, “the Feast of 


Tabernacles ” (Lev. xxiii. 94; Deut. xvi. 18, 16; xxxi. 


10; Zech. xiv. 16, 18, 19; Ezra iii. 4. ; II Chron. viii. 
18); DNN IN, "the Feast of Ingathering” (Ex. 
xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22), or merely amn, “the Feast” (I 
Kings viii. 9; Ezek. xlv. 28; II Chron. vii. 8); or 
nm 3n, “Feast of the Lord ” (Lev. xxiii. 89; Judges 
xxi. 19) In the Septuagint the first 
designation is rendered by 7 &opr?) (76v) 
ckgvàv Or THC okgvonyyiíac; the second 
by 4 éoprij evvreAeíac or ovvayoyzc. IL Macc. x. 6 has 
4 TOY oKnvav éoprz; Josephus (“ Ant." iv. 209; comp. 
ib. iii. 947) and the New Testament (John vii. 2) 
oxnvornyia; Philo (* De Septenario,” § 24) oxyvai; aud 
Plutarch (*Symposiaca," iv. 6, 2) cký. In later 
Hebrew literature jn (Aramaic, Nan) is generally 
employed. 
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From the frequent notice of it, as well as from its 
‘designation as “the Feast,” it would seem that the 
Feast of Tabernacles held the most prominent place 
among Israel's festivals. “That it was agricultural 


in origin is evident from the name the “Feast of. 
Ingathering,” from the ceremonies accompanying it, ; 


and from the season and occasion of its celebration: 
“At the end of the year when thou gatherest in thy 
labors out of the field ” (Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22, R. 
V.); "after that thou hast gathered in from thy 
thrashing-floor and from thy wine-press ? (Deut. xvi. 
18, 16, R. V.). It was more particularly a thanksgiv- 
ing for the fruit harvest (comp. Judges ix. 27); but 
coming as it did at the completion of the entire har- 
vest, it was regarded likewise as a general thanks- 
giving for the bounty of nature in the year that had 
passed. | "MER 

Critical View: Connected with the possession 
of the land, it may have had a Canaanitish prototy pe 
(see Judges /.c.). Early, however, it appears as an 
Israelitish festival, celebrated yearly at Shiloh with 
dances by the maidens in the vineyards (db. xxi. 19) 
and with family pilgrimages and sacrifices (I Sam. 
1.9, 7,21). Such even then was its prominence that 
it alone was celebrated ata central sanctuary, where- 
as the other festivals, it would seem from the ab- 
sence of express statement regarding the question, 
were celebrated, if at all, at local shrines. 

In early times the festival had no fixed date. 
Under the early kings it was apparently celebrated 
in the eighth month. Inthis month the Temple was 
completed (I Kings vi. 88); and it is most probable 
that the dedication followed immediately (db. viii. 9, 
65, would therefore be erroneous, as its dating in- 
volves a delay of eleven months) This date is 
further confirmed by the report (db. xii. 32) that 
Jeroboam “ ordained a feast, in the eighth month, on 
the fifteenth day of the month, like unto the feast 
thatisinJudah." But in the earlier laws no definite 
time is appointed. As in I Sam. i. 20, so in Ex. 
xxxiv. 22, the phrase is at the “revolution of the 
year,” or “when thou hast gathered in thy labors 
out of the field” (Ex. xxiii. 16). It is simply the 
“Feast of Ingathering,” one of the three pilgrimage 
festivals, when all males are obligated to appear at 
the sanctuary (xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23); no further direc- 
tions as to the manner of celebration are given. 

No more definite is the date in Deuteronomy, 
where the festival is called “the Feast of Taber- 
nacles " (xvi. 18-16), and, asin Exodus, its celebration 

is observed “after that thou hast gath- 

The Date. cred in from thy thrashing-floor and 

thy wine-press" (xvi. 18) Further 

particulars, however, are here added, The celebra- 
tion is to take place only at the divinely chosen sanc- 
tuary. Itistobea joyousseason, and, in the human- 
itarian spirit of Deuteronomy, the unfortunate and 
the dependent are to share in the festivity. The 
holiday is to last seven days (as already presupposed 
in I Kings viii. 60). The dwelling in booths is here 
taken for granted—presumably as an existing prac- 
tise going back to the custom of living in booths dur- 
ing the fruit harvest, a custom which has survived 
to this day in Palestine. Further, it is ordained 
that every seventh year—the “year of release "— 
the Law is to be read to the assembled multitude 
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Tabernacle 
Tabernacles, Feast of 


(xxxi. 10, 11). It is also assumed that the Feast of 
Booths was the season for bringing to Jerusalem the 
first-fruits—a command for which Deut. xxvi. 1-11 
assigns no time—as also for bringing the Deute- 
ronomic tithes (see Cheyne, “Encyc. Bibl.” s.v. 
“Tabernacles,” § 4; Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.” 
x]. 804). 

The older law contained in Lev. xxiii. 39-48 am- 
plifies the Deuteronomic legislation. As in the lat- 
ter, the festival bears the general dating “when 
ye have gathered in the fruits of the land” (the be- 
ginning and end of the verse do not seem original); 
its duration is likewise seven days; and it is to be a 
season of rejoicing. Unlike the Deuteronomic pro- 
vision (Deut. xvi. 14), its celebration is restricted 
to native Israelites (unless, as Bertholet supposes 
[^ Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den 
Fremden," pp. 171 e? seg.], the text originally con- 
tained the words “and the strangers”). Asa new 
provision occurs the command * And ye shall take 
you on the first day the fruit of goodly trees, 
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Sukkah or Booth. 
(From the Amsterdam Haggadsh of 1695.) 


branches of palm-trees, and boughs of thick trees, 
and willows of the brook” (Lev. xxiii. 40, R. V.). 
The use to which these branches are to be put is 
not indicated; and this omission gave rise to diver- 
gent interpretations at a later time. The Sadducees 
and Karaites maintained that they were meant for 
building the booth, as would appear from Neh. vili. 
14-18, while their opponents contended that they 
were to be carried in the procession (see below, and 
Originally these branches may have been 
used in the festal dances (Judges xxi. 19 e£ seq.), 
when it would be natural for those taking part in 
them to adorn themselves with sprigs and garlands 
(see also the passage from the Book of Jubilees quoted 
below); and here also their purpose was probably 
to be carried in the hand as was later the lulab. The 
dwelling in booths implied in Deuteronomy is in Le- 
viticus expressly commanded. The booths them- 
selves are, moreover, given a symbolic meaning, and 
are brought into relation with the wandering in the 
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wilderness—" that your generations may know that 
I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, 


when I brought them out of the land of Egypt.” 
Significant in.this new interpretation attached to: 


the feast. is the conversion of the harvest festival 
into a historical festival. 

When thé Deuteronomic reformation had made the 
Feast of Tabernacles a .general Temple festival, a 
more exact dàte became necessary ; and this need is 

supplied by Ezekiel xlv. 25. He desig- 

Date in nates the holy day as the “feast” or 
" Ezekiel. 


beginning its celebration. 
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the “feast of the Lord,” and fixes the: 
fifteenth of the month as the time for- 
This date had already 
become customary, it appears (I Kings viii. 2).- 
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distinguishing this festival from. the rest in the 
abundance of sacrifices. In addition to the daily 
regular offérings, there is to:be a daily burnt offer- 
ing of two rams, fourteen lambs, ànd bullocks— 
thirteen on the first day, twelve on the second 
day, and so diminishing by one daily on tbe other 
five days. In each case there is to be also the proper 
meal-offering of fine flour mixed with oil—tlree- 
tenths to eacli bullock, two-tenths to each ram, and 
‘one-tenth toeach lamb. As a sin-offering a he-goat 
is to be sacrificed daily. On the eighth day the 
sacrifices differ, consisting of a he-goatas à sin-offer- 
ing, and a single bullock, a ram, and seven lambs as 
à burnt offering—all of which are brought together 
with the meal-offering appropriate in each case. 
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FEAST OF TABERNACLES AMONG GERMAN JEWS OF THE EIGHTEENTII CENTURY. 
) (From Bodenschatz, ** Kirchliche Verfassung,” 1748.) 


More definiteness is also introduced in the method 
of observance. The sacrifices that were formerly 
voluntary are now prescribed—every day a burnt 
offering of seven bullocks and seven rams and a sin- 
offering of a he-goat; and with each bullock and 
each ram’ a meal-offering of an epha, and a hin of 
oil (Ezek. xlv. 23-94). 

The last stage of legal evolution appears in Lev. 
xxiii and Num. xxix. 12-88. The date and dura- 
tion of the festival are the same as in Ezekiel; the 
name, asin Deuteronomy. As in Ezekiel, the agri- 
cultural significance is altogether absent, Further- 
more, an eighth day is added as a concluding festi- 
val (“‘azeret”; Lev. xxiii. 86, 39; Num. xxix. 95), 
which has an independent character: like the first 
day, it is a “holy convocation”: on it no labor is 
permitted, in which respect, as also in the sacrifices, 
it differs from the intervening six days. Exact sac- 
rificial prescriptions are given in Num. xxix, 13-39, 


After the return from the Captivity occurs the 
first mention of a celebration of the festival in strict 
conformity with the Law. Mention 
Post-Exilic of its observance is made in Ezra iii. 
Cele- 4; and a description is presented in 
bration. Neh. viii, 14-18. Here it is said that 
the feast was observed in obedience to 

the command to dwell in booths. The people gath- 
ered “ olive-branches, and branches of wild olive, and 
myrtle-branches, and palm-branches, and branches of 
thick trees, to make booths, as it is written,” and 
they “made themselves. booths, every one upon the 
roof of his house, and in their courts, and in the 
courts of the house of God, and in the broad place 
of the water gate, and in the broad place of the 
gate of Ephraim" (i5. viii. 15-16, R. V.). While no 
mention is here made of the sacrifices (as in Ezra iii. 
4), the dwelling in booths is given Special promi- 
nence, the writer adding that *since the days of 
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Jeshua the son of Nun unto that day had not the 
children of Israel done so” (Neh. viii. 17). The. in- 
ference is that with the transfer of the festival to 
the Temple, the ancient practise had lost all signifi- 
cance, until revived with the historical meaning, 
and referred to the tents in which Israel had dwelt 
in the wilderness (on this point see Cheyne, * En- 
cyc. Bibl." s.v. “ Tabernacles”). According to Nehe- 
miah's account of the celebration, the Law was read 
every day; the eighth day was duly celebrated as a 
solemn assembly (viii. 18). II Chron. vii. 8, trans- 
ferring the festival of its time to antiquity, repre- 
sents Solomon as celebrating an eight-day festival 
and as dismissing the people on the twenty-third 
day of the month (7.e., the ninth day), whereas in re- 
ality Solomon dismissed the people on the eighth 
day (I Kings viii. 66). 

The place held by the festival in post-exilic times 
shows itself clearly in Zech. xiv. 16-19. According 
to the author, Tabernacles is in the Messianic era to 
become a universal festival; and all thesurrounding 
nations will make pilgrimages annually to Jerusalem 
to celebrate the feast there. Furthermore, the fes- 
tival is heré associated with the granting of rain—an 
idea further developed in later literature (see below) 
—the penalty to be visited on the nations who fail 
to come to Jerusalem being the withholding of rain. 

'T he festival continued todevelop; and there were 
later added a number of features that are not de- 

- scribed in the Biblical passages. In the 


In Post- liturgy it became known as the “ sea- 
Biblical. son of our joy " (“zeman simhatenu ^). 
Literature. The Law in Lev. xxiii. 40 was gener- 


ally interpreted to refer to the festal 
thyrsus, and minute regulations centered about it. 
The duty of dwelling in booths gave rise to much 
legislation as to what constituted a booth and what 
signifled residence therein. Symbolic meanings were 
attached to the booth, the festal bouquet, and the 
other ceremonies. Practises, some perhaps of an- 
cient origin, grew up, prominently the libation of 
water and the rejolcing connected therewith on the 
second evening.of the festival. The seventh day 
of the feast assumed a special and solemn character 
(see Hosna‘na RABBAN), and when the holy days 
were celebrated for two days the ninth day thus 
added took on distinctive features (see SIMHAT 
Toran). 

In the Book of Jubilees the origin of the feast is 
carried back to Abraham (see ed. R. H. Charles, xvi. 
20-31 and notes ad /oc.). Abraham celebrates it with 

sacrifices (deviating in character, however, from the 
Biblical precepts) and by dwelling in booths, “for 
it is ordained forever regarding Israel that they 
should celebrate it and dwell in booths and set 
wreaths upon their heads and take leafy boughs 
and willows from the brook. And Abraham took 
branches of palm-trees and the fruit of good trees, 
and every day going around the altar with the 
branches seven times in the morning, he praised 


and gave thanks to his God for all things in joy.” 
Jacob likewise celebrates the feast (7b. xxxii. 4- 
9). The description is strikingly at variance in a 
number of points with the later manner of celebra- 
tion. The eighth day is not mentioned at all. 
Abraham is described as setting wreaths on his head 
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ing the stars to shine through it at night. 
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—a detail that isunique. The marching around the 
altar seven times was later customary only on the 
seventh day. II Macc. x. 6-7 speaks of an eight- 
day celebration, similar to the F'east of Tabernacles, 
at the rededication of the Temple, in which the people 
carried wands encircled with foliage, palm-branches, 
and other beautiful branches. (see also Ps. cxviii. 
25). Josephus speaks of Tabernacles as a “most 
holy and important feast? (* Ant." viii. 4, § 1), de- 
scribing it as an eight-day festival celebrated by 
dwelling in booths and by offering sacrifices in the 
Temple. On it the people *carry in their hands 
branches of myrtle and willow and a bough of the 
palm-tree with the addition of the pomecitron " (b. 
iii. 10, § 4); the same fruit is elsewhere called “ cit- 
ron” (čb. xiii. 8, $ 5). The feast is alluded to in 
John vii. 1-x. 91 also. | | 
Philo, unlike the other authorities, mentions none 
of the details of the celebration, and speaks of it asan 
agricultural feast of thanksgiving.. lts duration is 
seven days, to which isadded an eighth 
“as aseal.” It teaches “equality, the 
and the first principle and beginning of jus- 
Mishnah. tice... and that itis becoming also, 
after witnessing the perfection of all 
the fruits of the year, to give thanks to the Being 
who has made them perfect. 2 Philoalso mentions the 
historical significance of the feast. The eighth day 


In Philo 


" he regards as the crowning e all the feasts of the 


year. 

As enumerated in the Mishnah (Suk. iv. 1), the 
features of the feast are the following: the lulab, 
the willow-branch, the *Hallel" (Ps. exii. -ex viii. ), 
the rejoicing, the sukkah, the libation of water, and 
the flute-playing or the festivity connected with the 
libation of water on the second evening of the feast 
(“simhat bet ha-sho'ebah?). The lulab was used 
every day of the seven, except on the Sabbath, 
unless the first day of the festival fell on a Sabbath. 
During the chanting of Ps. exviii. 1, 25, 29 it was 
waved. Willow-branches gathered daily from a 
place called Moza or Colonia were used to adorn the 
altar, around which a procession marched once on 
each of the first six days and seven times on the sev- 
enth day, tothe sound of the trumpet—to commem- 
orate the seven-day encompassment of the walls of 
Jericho—each man taking his festal bouquet in his 
hand and reciting Ps. ex viii. 25 (Suk. iv. 2-7). To 
such a practise, evidently, is reference made in Matt. 
xxi. 8, 9, 15 and in John xii. 12,13. * Hallel" was 
recited every day; and the eighth day, too, was in- 
cluded in the *season of rejoicing." 

The sukkah or booth was to be a structure espe- 
cially built for the festival (Suk. i. 1), thatched so 
as to be a protection against the sun, while allow- 
It was to 
serve as a permanent place of dwelling for the seven 
days (ib. ii. 9), and all males were obligated to reside 
in it, unless prevented by ill health or other cause 
(5. ii. 7, 8, 9; Maimonides, “Yad,” Sukkah, vi. 1, 
2, 0, 6, 0; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 625, 629, 
640). | 

The libation of water (Suk. iv. 1, 49b) was a cere- 
mony to which grave impor tance was attached. 
The custom may per haps be traced to the very an- 
cient practise of drawing and pouring out water at 
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religious services as reported in I Sam. vii. 6. Itis | the evening of the first day in the “simhat bet ha- 
regarded assymbolic of rain, which, ashas been seen, | sho’ebah.” Of this celebration it is said that who- 
was already associated by Zechariah with the festi- | ever has not witnessed it has never seen a real festiv- 
val, and which is more clearly connected with it | ity (Suk. v. 1). In the brilliantly illuminated court of 


in later literature. So the statement is made (R. H. the women, before the assembled mul- 
i. 2; Ta'an. 2a) that at Tabernacles judgment is The titude occupying the double gallery 
passed in regard to the rain. The “four kinds” of | Libation of erected by the priests and Levites, 
plants are associated with the rain (see LULAB), and Water. the most prominent Israelites took 
God is made to say (R. H. 16a), * Pour out water part in a torch-dance, reciting at the 


before Me on the festival in order that your rains for | same time hymns and songs of praise. Meanwhile on’ 
the year may be blest.” A prayer for rain is re- | the steps of the inner court stood the Levites singing 
cited on the eighth day (Ta‘an. i. 1, 2; Ber. v. 2). | Ps.cxx.-cxxxiv., accompanied by various musical in- 
The practise is assigned an ancient origin in the Tal- | struments. The celebration continued till cockcrow, 
mud (see Yer. Suk. iv., beginning; Suk. 84a, 54b); | when the two priests at the Nicanor gate sounded 
it is said to be referred to in Isa. xii. 8 (Suk. 48b, | the signal, and the crowd departed, facing about, 
dla); and the claim is even made that it originated | however, at the eastern gate, when the priests re- 
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PROCESSION SHOWING THE CARRYING OF PALMS DURING THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 
(From Bodenschatz, * Kirchliche Verfassung,” 1748.) 


in the six days of creation (75. 51a). A golden | cited, “Our forefathers iu this place turned their 
pitcher holding three logs was filled by a priest with | backs on the altar of God and their faces to the 
water from the Siloah, and brought through the | east, worshiping the sun; bui we turn to God" (comp. 
water-gate, the multitude reciting Isa. xii. 3. Amid | Ezek. viii. 15, 16; Suk. v. 1-4; Tosef., Suk. iv.) 
trumpet-blasts the water was poured simultaneously Plutarch probably had in mind either this portion of 
with a libation of wine into a tube in the altar, | the festivity or that connected with the lulab when 
through which it flowed, mingling with thelibation ; he spoke of the festival as being one held in honor 
of wine, by an underground passage to the Kidron 
(Suk, iv. 9, 10; Tosef., Suk. iv. ; the Sadducees seem 
to have opposed this practise [see Yer. Suk. v., begin- 
ning: Suk. 55a], perhaps because it was a popular 
innovation); and the officiating priest was required 
to lift up his hands, so that the assembled worship- 
ers might sce that the function had been properly 
discharged, ALEXANDER JANNZEUS, who failed to 
do so, was pelted with etrogim by the multitude (Suk. 
iv. 9; ^ Ant." xiii. 18, 8 5). 

The festivity of the season attained its height on 


mace symbolic of the * clouds of glory ? with which 
God shielded Israel from harm in the wilderness 
(Orah Hayyim, 625, 1), and the Luran was.like- 
wise given symbolic significance, so this ceremony 
was spiritualized. In Yer. Suk. v. it is called *the 
house of drawing the water?" because thence the 
Holy Spirit is drawn (comp. Tosef., Suk. iv.. begin- 
ning; Levy, “ Neuhebr. Worterb.” s.v. * Sho'ebah ”). 

With the destruction of the Temple such practises 
as were bound up with the feast disappeared or were 


of Dionysus (7.e. iv. 6, 2). As the sukkah was later . 
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modified to fit altered conditions. The sukkah and 
the lulab remained; the latter was, however, not to 
be used on the Sabbath, even when this was the first 
day. Inthesynagogue the season was distinguished 
by theliturgy. The entire “ Hallel " was recited even 
on the intervening days (“hol ha-mo‘ed”). Hymns 
(*piyyutim") containing allusions to the festival 
were introduced in both morning and evening 
prayers. At the “Hallel” the lulab was waved as 
it had been in the Templo. 

Every day selections from the Torah were read. 
'T he sections from the Pentateuch and the haftarot 
are such.as refer to the festival. "Thus on the first 
and second days Lev. xxii. 26-xxxiii. 44, which con- 
cludes with the.Biblical law on Sukkot, is read; for 
the Marrir the selection is the sacrificial prescrip- 
tion for the day (Num. xxix. 12-16). The haftarah 
for the first day is the passage already discussed 
above (Zech. xiv. 1-21), and that for the second day 
is I Kings viii. 2-21, recounting the dedication of the 
Temple, an event which occurred on the festival. 

| For the intervening days the Scrip- 
Torah tural selection is from Num. xxix. 17- 
and 34, except when a Sabbath occurs, 

Haftarah. when the appropriate section from 

 . this passage is read for the maftir, 
and the Scriptural reading is Ex. xxxiii. 12-xxxiv. 
26, wherein are contained the laws commanding the 
observance of Sabbath (xxxiv. 21) and of Tabernacles 
(xxxiv. 22); the haftarah is Ezek. xxxviii. 18-xxxix. 
16, which is understood to refer to the time prophe- 
sied by Zechariah inch. xiv. (Forthereadings from 
the Torah see Meg. 31a.) The Book of Ecclesiastes 
is read on. such a Sabbath just before the Scrip- 
tural section, or, if no Sabbath occurs, it is read on 
Shemini ‘Azeret. Ibn Yarhi assigns as a reason 
for the practise that King Solomon read this book 
to the people who had assembled on Tabernacles 
(“Ha-Manhig,” section “Sukkah,” 27; see note to 
Kohelet in the Rédelheim edition of Mahzor for 
Sukkot). . 

The Musaf is recited every day. On the first 
two days and on the Jast two the DUKAN is pro- 
nounced. On the first seven days, except on a 
Sabbath, the Musaf is followed by a procession, the 
worshipers, lulab in hand, marching around the 
reading-desk and reciting hymns having as their re- 
frain * Hosha‘na!” (Deliver Thou!). This custom is 
a memorial of the libation of water in the Temple 
(see Vitry Mahzor, ed. Hurwitz, § 381, p. 448; see 
also Hosna‘na RABBAH; SHEMINI 'AZERET; and 
SimHAT TORAB). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Sukkah and Lulab; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Sukkah and Lulab; Vitry Mahzor, Sukkah; 
Herzog-Hauck, Real-Emcyc. vii. 15, 19, and the bibliography 
there given. 


J. H. G. F. 

TABI: 1. Slave of Gamaliel II., known for his 
acquaintance with the Talmudic laws and for his 
piety; mentioned in several instances in the Mish- 
nah. During the Feast of Tabernacles, Tabi used 
to sleep under the bed in the booth. In allusion to 
this habit Gamaliel observed, *'Tabi, my slave, is à 
scholar; he knows that the law of booths does not 
apply to slaves, and therefore he sleeps under the 
bed? (Suk. ii. 1 [20b]). Yet Tabi used to wear phy- 
lacteries, a duty and privilege of free men; but, his 
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piety being known, he was not interfered with (Yer. 
‘Er. x. 26a). Wishing to free him, but unable to do 
so since it would be contrary to the Law, Gamaliel, 


ostensibly by accident, put out one of his slave's 


eyes; then, meeting R. Joshua, he expressed his 
great joy at having found occasion to free his slave 
(comp. Ex. xxi. 26-27). Joshua, however, told him 


that he was mistaken, since no witnesses had been . 


present and since he had confessed to the act him- 
self (B. K. 74b; comp. Yer. Ket. iii. 28a). When 
Tabi died his master received condolences from his 
friends, a rare occurrence in the case of slaves (Ber. 


. 16b). It is said in Azariah da Fano's “ Gilgule Ne- 


shamot ” (s.v. * Gamaliel ”) that Gamaliel's soul ema- 
nated from that of Shem, while Tabi’s soul ema- 


nated from that of Ham, who was destined to bea - 


slave to his brother (comp. Gen. ix. 25).. Besides, 
according to the lesser numerical values (* mispar 
katon") of the letters of the alphabet, the names 
of Ham and Tabi-both have the same numerical 

value, namely, twelve. 

2. Amoraof the third generation (third and fourth 
centuries); mentioned in both Talmuds as trans- 
mitting halakot of R. Hamnuna (Yer. Suk. iv. 1), 
of R. Hisda (Yer. Shab. iii. 1), and, more often, of R. 
Josiah (Ber. 15b e£ al.). He disputed with Nahman 
b. Jacob (Tem. 94b). 


. BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii.; ; Levy, Neuhebr. 


Wóorterb. 
| W. B. M. SEL. 


TABLE. Sec FURNITURE, HOUSEHOLD. 
' TABLE, GOLDEN. See SNOWBREAD. 


TABLES OF THE LAW: Tablets containing 
the Ten Commandments. —Biblical Data: Moses, 


bidden to go up to God on the mountain to receive 


“tables of stone, and a law [“ Torah "], and com- 
mandments [“mizwot”]” (Ex. xxiv. 19, R. V.) 
is given “two tables of testimony, tables of. stone, 
written with the finger of God” (20. xxxi. 18) “on 
both their sides" (Z5. xxxii. 15), “the work of God” 
(ib. xxxii. 16). Descending.from the mount with 
these two tables, Moses, beholding the.iniquity of 
the golden calf (see CALF, GOLDEN), cast them “out 
of his hands and brake them” (75. xxxii. 19). Later 
he was ordered by God to hew two tables of stone 
like unto the first; and on these God wrote the 
words that had been written on the original tablets 
(ib. xxxiv. 1-4), that is to say, the words of the 
covenant, the Ten Commandments (čb. xxxiv. 28). 
'l'hese new tables also are designated * the two tables 
of the testimony ” (ib. xxxiv. 29). According to I 
Kings viii. 9, these tables of stone were put by Moses 
into the Anx at Horeb (20. xxv. 10 ei seg.), and were 


still in it when the Solomonic Temple was dedicated. 


Compare DEcALOGUE; ENGRAVING; REVELATION. 

: E. G. H. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The two tables 
furnish copious suggestions for amplifications and 
analogies. According to R, Berechiah, the tables 
were six handbreadths in length. In their delivery 
to Moses two handbreadths were held in the grasp 
of the Almighty, two constituted the distance be- 
tween God and Moses, and two were seized by Moses 
(Ex. R. xxviii.). The number of the tables, two, 
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corresponds to the natural coupling of pairs, such 


as bridegroom and bride, heaven and earth, this | 


world and the world tocome. By the 
Why Two circumstance that “luhot” is written 
Tables.  defectively without “ waw,” nnb, not 

| mn, the fact is indicated that the 
two tablets were perfectly equal (d. xli). The 


splendor of Moses’ face (Ex. xxxiv. 30) was derived 
from the part of the tables that was between God 
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her, but would most likely require her to draw 
up the second agreement (Deut. R. iii.; Ex. R. Lc; - 
Tan., Ki Tissa, ed. Buber, p. 1172) The word | 
mnn in Ex. xxxii. 16 must be pointed nin (“free”), : 
indicating that death, earthly governments, and pain : 
had no power over the Israelites, who accepted 
the tables (Lev. R. xviii. ; Pirke R. El. xlvi.). 
Moses had in his tent a block of sapphire, created 
for the very purpose, from which he hewed the sec- 


; DATED 1671. 


ae 


(In the Victoria did Albert Museum, South Kensington, London.) 


and himself (2. xlvii.) The first tables were given 
to Moses without effort on his part; the second, only 
after forty days of self-humiliation and privations 
(ib.). The angels objected to the writing of the 
second set by Moses on the ground that he might 
claim to be the author of the tables or might even 
go so far as to change their text and content; but 
God trusted him implicitly (with reference to Num. 
xii. 17; Ex. R.l.c.). Moses was commanded to write 


the second set, just as a royal husband who had 
written a matrimonial pact with his wife might, 
upon discovering that she had violated it, pardon 


The tables had 
Indeed, 
from the sale of the chips made in 


ond set of tables (Pirke R. El. /.c.). 
a weight of 40 seah (Tan., l.e. p. 117b). 


Moses! the course of the dressing of the. 
Block of block, Moses became rich (Ned. 382). 
Sapphire. This sapphire was of a nature that 


admitted of the tables being rolled 
up (Ex, R. viii,; Cant. R, v. 14). The fact that the 
tables were of stone is emphasized asindicating that 
stoning was the punishment for infractions of the 
laws written thereon (Tan., 7.c., ed. Stettin, p. 158a). 
The letters of the inscription were 613 in number, 
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suggesting the 613 COMMANDMENTS (Num. R. xviii.). 
Moses having thrown away,the first set, it was only 
fair that he should provide the second (Deut. R. 
ii). The sapphire from which Moses hewed the 
tables had been quarried from the solar disk (Cant. 
R. v. 14). 

As to the arrangement of the words, rabbinical 
opinions differ: according to some, five command- 
ments were inscribed on one table and five on the 
other; according to others, each table contained the 
complete DecaLocux (Cant. R. v. 14). Moses was 
able to carry the heavy tables because God helped 

him; but when God saw that the 
The people were worshiping the GOLDEN 
Breaking  CALF, He withdrew His support; and 
of this compelled Moses to cast the tables 
the Tables. away. According to another version, 
the letters supported themselves as 
wellas the stone in which they were encased; but, 
learning of Israel’s lapse from grace, they flew back 
to heaven, and thus Moses was left, too feeble to 
carry the heavy burden. Again, the ‘account is 
varied to introduce a struggle between God and 
Moses, or between Moses and the letters, Moses 
doing his utmost to save the tables from falling 
(Yer. Ta‘an. iv.). 

After all, it was well that the first tables were not 
delivered to Israel; for, having been written by the 
finger of God, they would have brought about the 
annihilation of every creature on account of their 
intense brightness (Tan., Le.) As the first set had 
been given after loud proclamation and amid greàt 
pomp, the Evt Eye had control over the tables; 
therefore the second set was given quietly to teach 
the lesson of humility (75.). The seventy elders, 
indeed, endeavored to prevent Moses from breaking 
the tables; but in the struggle Moses prevailed. 
He, knowing their contents, would not deliver them 


to the faithless Israelites lest he should entail punish-. 


ment on them; but when the letters flew away 
Moses was forced to drop the tables. When Moses 
broke the tables God was wroth with him: “ Hadst 
thou worried and labored to produce them, thou 
wouldest have been more careful”; therefore Moses 
was commanded to hew the second sct, which was 
given on the Day of Atonement, in the afternoon 
(Yalk., Ex. 892). According to some, Moses did not 
cast away the first set until God had encouraged him, 
saying, “May thy strength increase because thou 
brakest the tables” (Ab. R.N. ii. 8; Yalk., Ex. 968, 
740). The instrument by which the inscription was 
traced was God's third finger (Pirke R. El. xlviii.). 
Moses broke the first set on the 17th of Tammuz (25. 
xlvi.). 

The tables were not of earthly but of celestial 
origin. The stone had been in existence from the 
very beginning of time, and the writing, too, had 
been extant equally long (20.). The letters “mem ” 
(final) and “samek” were miraculously supported 
in the stone, indicating “Metatron ? 
and “Sandalfon” (comp. “ Yalkut Ha- 
dash," p. 121a). In cabalistic exposi- 
tions the numerical values of the text 
or of single words are utilized very extensively to 
indicate mystic and occult suggestions. The Divine 
Name, for instance, is by this method alleged to be 


In the 
Cabala. 


found in the tables in varied combinations (see, for 


examples, 25. s.v. mn). 

. Both the second set and the fragments of the first 
were deposited in the Ark (Ber. 14b); and in con- 
nection with this the expression “fragments of the 
tables” came to be used to designate a learned man 
who in consequence of old age or infirmity had for- 
gotten his learniug, but to whom respect was never- 
theless due. Similarly the phrase “the tables of the 
covenant " (m~an mim) was employed to para- 
phrase “the heart of Rabbi” (Yer. Kil. ix. 32b, 
above). 

Ww. B. E. G. H. 
——Critical View: In the account of the tables . 
ofthe Law two historical reminiscences have been . 
combined: (1) that in olden times Jaws and other 
public documents were written on stone; and (2). 
that a stone of some sort served as a tribal or na- 
tional palladium, and was transported from place to | 
place (in times of war more particularly) in a box | 
specially made for it (comp. ARK OF THE COVE- - 


NANT). 


Tables of laws would naturally be set up in con- 
spicuous places, and not, asin the case of those men- . 
tioned in Exodus, hidden away where none could © 
see them. <A “holy ” stone, however, would thus be ` 
screened from vulgar eyes; for a profane gaze to | 
rest upon it meant sure death for the perpetrator of 
the insufferable transgression. The early references | 


| to the Ark in Samuel make no mention of the tables _ 


which, according to the later theory, were contained - 
therein. Furthermore, tradition is uncertain concern- 
ing the text of the inscription engraved on the tables : 
(see DECALOGUE). This uncertainty probably gave ; 
rise, on the one hand, to the explanation that an : 


older set of tables. had been broken, and, on the | 
- other, to confusion with the invisible fetish hidden 


away in the chest. If none had seen the tables, there : 


 issmall wonder that there was no agreement concern- | 


ingtheinscription. Furthermore, the dimensions of 
the Ark make it very improbable that two tables of . 
the kind presupposed could be stored away therein. : 
Significant as referring to tables of stone is Jere- : 
miah's simile of “tables of the heart” (Jer. xxxi. 82). . 
E.G. H. : 
TABOR: 1. Mountain of Palestine, the modern 
Jabal al-Tur, on the northern edge of the plain of 
Jezreel. It is a dome-shaped hill with softly 
rounded outlines, and rises about 400 m. above the 
surrounding plain and 562 m. above sea-level. 
Standing out boldly on all sides, except in the north- 
east, where à low ridge connects it with the hill- 
country of Nazareth, it rises high above all the ele- 
vations in its vicinity and forms a landmark visible 
at a great distance. From the southwest it formsal- 


mostasemicircle. Its beauty and symmetry, together 


with its isolated position, render it, like Carmel and 
Hermon, important in history and tradition (Jer. xlvi. 
18; Ps. Ixxxix. 18 [A. V. 12]). In ancient times it 
formed the boundary between Zebulun, Issachar, 
and Naphtali (Judges iv. 0, 12, 14); and there Barak. 
assembled his army to battle against Sisera (čb. iv. 
6), while it was also the center of an ancient cult 
(Hos. v. 1) The Tabor mentioned in Judges viii. 
18 must not be identified with this mountain, even 
in case the text does not require emendation (comp. 
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Moore, “Judges,” p. 228), but is rather to be local- 
ized in the vicinity of Ophrah, the home of Gideon. 
In like manner “the plain of Tabor” mentioned in 

I Sam. x. 3 has no connection with the mountain 

under consideration, but the name seems to have 

been a frequent designation for places in the terri- 
tory of Benjamin. | 

In later Jewish history Tabor is mentioned in the 
wars between Antiochus II., the Great, and Ptol- 
emy VIL, Philopator, the city of Atabyrium, which 
was situated on this mountain, being taken by Anti- 
ochusin 218 n.c. Ind5dzB.c. the proconsul Gabinius, 
the general of Pompey, defeated Alexander, the son 
of Aristobulus, in a bloody battle at the foot of 
Tabor. The mountain was fortified against Ves- 
pasian by Josephus as governor of Galilee (67 C.E.); 
but lack of water compelled those who survived the 
defeat in the plain to surrender to the general Pla- 
cidus (Josephus, “B. J.” iv. 1, 8 8; idem, “ Vita,” 
887). 

The sanctity ascribed to the mountain from very 
early times reappears in Christian legend; for the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews designates it as 
the scene of the transfiguration of Jesus (Matt. xvii. 
1; Mark ix. 2; Luke ix. 28), and as early as the 
fourth century churches and monasteries were built 
on its summit, This tradition is incorrect, how- 
ever; for a comparison of the statements of the 
Evangelists shows that they localized the event on 
a mountain north of the Lake of Gennesaret. 

2. A city of Zebulun bordering on Issachar (Josh. 
xix. 22); a priestly city of the family of Merari 
(I Chron. vi. 62 [A. V. 77]. It was situated on a 
peak of the mountain of the same name, and covered 
a level surface of considerable extent, being about 
900 m. from east to west and 400 m. from south to 
north, with a periphery, according to Josephus, of 
26 stadia. The place existed even in the post-exilic 
period. Polybius (v. 70) calls it " Atabyrium "; 
and the walls with which Josephus fortified it may 
very possibly correspond to the outer walls of the 
peak in modern times. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Survey of Western Palestine, i. 388 et seq.; 
Robinson, Researches, pp. 351 et seq.; G. A. Smith, Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 394 et seq.; Barnabé, Le 
Mont Thabor, Paris, 1900 

E. C. I. BE. 


TÁBORI, ROBERT: Hungarian author; born 
at Almas Nov. 10, 1855; educated at Baja, Buda- 
pest, and Vienna. He began his literary career in 
1874 as a journalist on the Vienna * Fremdenblatt," 
later joining the staff of the * Morgenpost." From 
1887 to 1890 heedited the * Südungarische Zeitung " 
at Témesvar, and at present (1905) he is the editor 
of the literary magazine “Uj Idók" in Budapest. 

Of Tábóri's works, which have become especially 
popular among the young, may be mentioned: "A 
Szobor Titka,” 1885, a novel; * Kulturképek," 1889, 
short stories; “Ildiko,” 1890, a drama; “ Párboj," 
1890, a novel; “Az Etet Fobytatásokban," 1890, a 
novel; *Atalakulások," 1898, a novel; *Szabadtág- 
hósok," 1894, a novel; * Korhadt Oszlopok,” 1895, 
a novel; “Oceania,” 1898, short stories; and “ Meg- 
fagyott Pezsgó," 1899, a novel. ; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 
S. 


L. V. 


TABYOMI (generally known as Mar): Baby- 
lonian amora of the fifth century ; died at the end of 
Yom Kippur, 468. He achieved a reputation as a. 
teacher of the Law even during the lifetime of his 
father, Asnı, the famous director of the Academy of 
Sura (see Ber. 26a; Hul. 76b, 98a); and there is. 
an allusion to his marriage, which took place in 
his father's house (Ket. 8a)  Tabyomi was not 
elected director of the Academy of Sura until 455, 
twenty-eight years after his father's death, when 
he was chosen under the extraordinary circum- 
stances narrated in B. B. 12b. He then officiated 
for the remainder of his life, a period of thirteen 
years. 

Tabyomi continued his father's work in the revi- 
sion of the Talmud; and Abraham ibn Daud men- 
tions him, together with Maremar, as the final re- 
dactor of Babli. Thestatement of the same authority 
that Tabyomi received his name from the " happy 
days" (* yomin tobin”) which prevailed during his 
lifetime, must be based on an earlier source, although 
this etymology is unhistorical, since the beginning 
of his official activity was marked by the bitter re- 
ligious persecution by Yezdegerd III. That king 
died in 457; and his death was ascribed in part to 
Tabyomi’s prayer (see Letter of Sherira Gaon in 
Neubauer, “M. J. C.” i. 84, 187). 

Few details are known of Tabyomi’s official ac- 
tivity, although his relation to the house of the exil- 
archs is mentioned in Hul. 97b. He once alleged 
legal disability to sit in judgment on a scholar, 
making his plea in the characteristic words: “I love 
every scholar as myself; and no onecan pronounce 
impartial sentence on himself” (Shab. 119a). The 
anecdote (Hul. 105b) which relates how he forced a 
demon into submission is typical of the views both of 
Tabyomiand of his time. His authority in the field 
of the Halakah is evidenced by a rule, probably 
of saboraic origin, in the “Seder Tanna’im we- 
Amora’im,” to the effect that everywhere, with two 
exceptions, decisions are rendered according to, 
Tabyomi’s views (comp. Tosef., Sanh. 29b). No 
haggadic sayings of his have been preserved. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Griitz, Gesch. 2d ed., iv. 402 et seq.: Halevy, 


Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 98 et seq; Rapoport, *Erek Millin, 
p. 87; Weiss, Dor, iii. 213. 
W. B. 


TACHAU: City in Bohemia, thirty-three miles 
west of Pilsen: seat of one of the oldest Jewish com: 
munities of the country, as is shown by the remains 
of an ancient Jewish cemetery. R. Samuel b. Has- 
dai, a contemporary of Isaac Or Zarua' of the thir- 
teenth century, lived there, so that Talmudists must 
have resided in Bohemia as early as the tosafistic 
period. When the country was first divided into 
districts, Tachau was the seat of a district rabbi; 
but the rabbinate was abolished about a century 
ago. Rabbi Schidloff, who died in 1894 at an ad- 
vanced age, was very active in behalf of the Jews 
of Bohemia, aud frequently presented petitions to 
the Austrian Reichstag relating to the improvement 
of the circumstances and the efficiency of the rabbis. 
The Jewish population of Tachau is now (1905) 260, 
and its rabbi is Dr. M. Wohl, The foundations and 
societies include a hebra kaddisha (with à fund of 
6,000 crowns), an Ahabat Torah (for the mainte- 
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nance of the school), a Talmud Torah, and a wom- 
en's society for nursing and relieving the poor (with 
& fund of 8,000 crowns). 

S. A. Kr 

TACITUS. See CLASSICAL WRITERS AND THE 
JEWS, 

TADMOR. Sce PALMYRA. 

TADSHE. Sec MIDRASH. 


TAGIN (Aramaic, Pin, YND, Nin; Hebrew, 


pins): Decorative “crowns ” which are sometimes. 


placed on the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
taga is regularly composed of three flourishes or 
strokes, each of which resembles a small à zayin i, 
and i is called “ziyyun” (mi, m = “armor,” t.e., 

"dagger") In the New Testament the taga is called 
Ly tittle ” (Matt. v.18). The seven letters Y, 3, , 3, 8, 
y, w have the crowns on the points of the upper hori- 
zontal bars. The flourishes are placed on the tops of 
the letters, and they are found only in the SCROLL OF 
THE Law, not in tbe printed copies of the Penta- 
teuch. The tagin area part of the Masorah. Ac- 
cording to tradition, there existed a manual, known 
as “ Sefer ha-Tagin,” of the tagin as they appeared on 
the twelve stones that Joshua setup in the Jordan, 
and later erected in Gilgal (Josh. iv. 9, 20). On these 
stones were inscribed the books of Moses, with the 
tagin in the required letters (Nahmanides on Deut. 
xxvii. 8). The baraita of “Sefer ha-Tagin " thus re- 
lates its history: “It was found by the high priest Eli, 
who delivered it to the prophet Samuel, from whom it 
passed to Palti the son of Laish, to Ahithophel, to the 
prophet Ahijah the Shilonite, to Elijah, to Elisha, to 
Jehoiada the priest, and to the Prophets, who buried 
it under the threshold of the Temple. It was re- 
moved to Babylon in the time of King Jehoiachin 
by the prophet Ezekiel. Ezra brought it back to 
Jerusalem in the time of Cyrus. Then it came into 
the possession of Menahem, and from him was handed 
down to R. Nehunya ben ha-Kanah, through whom 
it went to R. Eleazar ben ‘Arak, R. Joshua, R. 
Akiba, R. Judah, R. Miyasha (NwN“Ð), R. Nahum 
ha-Lablar, and Rab.” 

The Aramaic language and the Masoretic style of 
the “Sefer ha-Tagin ” would fix the time of its author 
as the geonic period. But the frequent references 
in the Talmud to the tagin suggest the probability of 
the existence of “Sefer ha- Tagin ” at a much earlier 
period. Raba said the seven letters N23. Oa WD 
must each have a taga of three daggers (Men. 
99b). The letter 4 likewise has a taga (75.). The 
taga of the 4 is also referred to (Sotah 20a). The 


taga of the “kof” is turned toward the 


Referred to “resh” (Shab. 104a; ‘Hr. 18a). R. 
in the Akiba was wont to interpret every 
Talmud. point (“loz”) with halakic references 
(Er. 21b). The Haggadah calls the 

tagin “ketarim.” “ When Moses ascended to heaven 
he found the Holy One ‘crowning’ the letters” 
(Shab. 89a). In the Midrash, in the comment on 
Hezekiah’s reception of the ambassadors of Mero- 
dach-baladan, to whom he showed the “precious 
things" (Isa. xxxix. 2), R. Johanan says, “He 
showed them a dagger swallowing a dagger”; and 


R. Levi adds, “ With these we fight our battles and 
conquer” (Cant. R. iii. 3; comp. Sanh. 104a; Pirke 
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R. EL lii, end) Nahmanides (1194-1270) quotes 
this midrash with the reading, “Hezekiah showed 
them the ‘Sefer ha-Tagin’ " (comment on Gen. i. 1). 
Maimonides evidently: quotes the formula of the 
tagin for the phylacteries and the mezuzah scrolls 
frail the “Sefer ha-Tagin ” (see “ Yad,” Tefillin, ii. 9; 
Mezuzah, v. 3); in his responsa “Pe'er ha- Dor” 
(No. 68, p. 17b, ed. Amsterdam, 1765) he says, “The 
marking of the tagin.in the Sefer Torah is not a 
later custom, for the tagin are mentioned by the Tal- 
mudists as ‘the crowns on the letters.’ . . . The 
Torah that Moses wrote also contained tagin.” 

The Vitry Mahzor of R. Simhah (written in 1208), 
a disciple of Rashi, copied the “Sefer ha-Tagin " (pp. 
674—683). Menahem b. Zerahiah (1365), in * Zedah la- 
Derek ” (I. i., $ 20), says, “The ‘Sefer ha-Tagin ' is 
veiled in mysticism. " Profiat Duran, in theintroduc- 
tion to * Ma'/aseh Efod ? (ed. Friedländer, p. 12, Vi- 
enna, 1865), says of the “Sefer ha-Tagin," “ They were 
scrupulous in maintaining the form of the letters as 
revealed to Moses, inasmuch as they feared that a 
change might affect the efficacy attached to them.” 
To R. Eleazar of Worms (1176-1228), the author of 
* Rokeah ” and of several cabalistic works, also is as- 
scribed a “Sefer ha-Tagin ” (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS." No. 1566), which was, perhaps, his 
commentary on the text of “Sefer ha-Tagin "; he was 
not the author of the original book, as Zunz er- 


. roneously thought (see Zunz, “Z. G." p. 405, and 


note 2), since Nahmanides, who flourished about 
the same time as R. Eleazar of Worms, quotes the 
“Sefer ha-Tagin " from the Midrash. 
The significance of the tagin is veiled in the mys- 
ticism of the Cabala. Every stroke or sign is a 
symbol revealing, in connection with 
Cabalistic the letters and words, the great secrets 
Sig- and mysteries of the universe. The 
nificance. letters with the tagin are supposed, 
when combined, to form the divine 
names by which heaven and earth were created, and 
which still furnish the key to the creative power 
and the revelation of future events. These com- 
binations, like the Tetragrammaton, were sometimes 
misused by unscrupulous scholars, especially among 
the Essenes. Hence, perhaps, the injunction of 
Hillel: * He who makes a common use of the crown 
[taga] of the Torah shall waste away " (Ab. iv. 7); 
to which is added, “ because one who uses the Shem 
ha-Meforash has no share in. the world to come” 
(Ab. R. N. xii., end); the words of Hillel, however, 
may be interpreted figuratively (Meg. 28b). 

A plausible explanation of the tagin is that they 
are scribal flourishes, “‘ittur soferim” (decoration 
of the scribes), the intention being to ornament the 
scroll of the Law with a “keter Torah.” (crown of 
the Law), for which purpose the letters }, 3, 0, V, t, 
v, 3 were chosen because they are the only letters 
that have the necessary bars on top to receive the 
tagin, excepting the letter “waw,” of which the 
top is very narrow, and the “yod,” whose head is 
turned aside and has a point (“ koz ”) on the bottom. 
The tagin of the other letters were intended prob- 
ably to serve as diacritical points for distinguish- 
ing between 3 and 5,7 and n, 7 and à, 1 and no 
and p wherever a mistake was possible. Technic- 
ally, as noted above, a taga is composed of three 
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ziyyunin, or daggers. A line or stroke placed on a 
letter with a flat top is called “keren” (= “ horn ”), 
but as a rule authors àre not careful to descrim- 
inate between the terms “ horn” and “dagger.” 


The “Sefer ha-Tagin” gives a list of the unusual 


occurrences of the tagin and other flourishes in the 
Pentateuch, as follows (the tops of the letters be- 
ing called “heads” and the shafts “legs ?): (1) alef, 
7 letters each with 7 tagin; (2) bet, 4 letters with 
3; (8) gimel, 9 letters with 4; (4) dalet, 6 letters 

with 4, and 1 letter with 1; (5) he, 


List. | 360 letters with 4 horns disjoined 


(not penetrating inside); (6) he, 18 let-. 


ters with 1 horn and joined (penetrating inside); 
(7) waw, 88 letters with raised heads and legs coiled 
forward; (8) zayin, 14 letters with only one taga in 
the center; (9) zagin, 9 letters without tagin, but 
. with coiled heads; (10) het, 28 letters with 8 horns, 
9 backward and 1 forward; (11) Aet, 97 letters with 
legs astride; (12) tet, 67 letters with 4; (18) yog, 88 
letters coiled like a “kaf”; (14) kaf, 58 letters with 8; 
(15) final kaf, 74 letters with 4 horns; (16) final kaf, 
8 letters with their legs coiled forward; (17) lamed, 
44 letters with long necks, and tagin lowered from 
the top beside the neck, forming something like a 
“yod” at the lower end; (18) mem, 39 letters with 3; 
(19) final mem, 180 letters with 3 tagin disjoined ; 
(20) nun, 50 letters with their hooks coiled back- 
ward; (21) final mun, 16 letters with heads coiled, 
put without tagin; (22) samek, 60 letters with 4 
tagin disjoined; (28) ‘ayin, 17 letters with hind 
heads suspended; (24) ‘ayin, 8 letters with tails 
- coiled backward; (25) ‘ayin, 6 letters with heads 
coiled backward; (26) pe, 88 letters with 3; (97) 
pe, 191 letters 
without tagin, 
but with the 
mouth coiled 
inside; (28) 
final pe, 11 let- 
ters with 3; 
(29) final pe, 3 
letters with 
mouth  coiled 
inside; (80) 
zade, 70 letters 
with 5; (81) 
zade, 2 letters 
without tagin 
(all the rest 
have 8 tagin); 
(32) final zade, 8 letters with 5; (38) kof, 181 let- 
ters with 3 tagin disjoined; (84) ķof, 9 letters 
without tagin, but with legs coiled backward; 
(85) resh, 150 letters with 2 horns; (86) shin, 52 let- 


ters with 7 horns; (87) taw, 22 letters with higher ~ 


heads than are usual. 

There are some variations of this list in the Vitry 
Mahzor, in the “ Badde ha-Aron” of R. Shem-Tob 
(13th cent.), and in Ginsburg’s “ Massoretico-Crit- 
ical Text of the Hebrew Bible.” Maimonides (Re- 

sponsa, No. 68) says, “ The tagin vary 
Variations. in the number of daggers, some letters 
having one, two, three, or as many as 


seven. . . . Owing to the lapse of time and the ex- 


ilie troubles there were so many variations in this: 
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LETTERS WITH TAGIN, AS DESCRIBED IN “SEFER HA-TaAGIN." 
(Compare * Sefer ha-Tagin," opposite p. 55; Vitry Mahzor, opposite p. 800). 


Masorah that the authorities considered the advisa- 

bility of excluding all tagin. But since the validity 

of the scroll does not depend on the tagin, the 

Rabbis did not disturb them." This probably ac- 

counts for the fact that only the tagin on the letters 

S 3,1, 3.0, y, U have been retained; those on all 

the other letters have been omitted in the scrolls of 

the Law used during the last three or four centu- 
ries (see R. Judah Minz, Responsa, No. 15; Shulhan 

‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 36, 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer ha-Tagin (Liber Coronularum) and 
Badde ha-Aron (with introduction by Senior Sachs and Latin 
introduction by J. J. L. Bargés, edited by B. Goldberg), Paris, 
1860; D. Oppenheim, in Orient, Lit. p. 547; C. D. Ginsburg, 
The Massorah, ii. 680-701. 

T. J. D. E. 
TAHANUN: Prayer for grace; said after the 

“*Amidah” of the morning (“shaharit”) and after- 

noon (“minhah”) prayers on week-days. It is so 

called from the initial words of “ Rahum we-hannun” 

(*O Merciful and Gracious; I have sinned ‘before 

Thee. O Lord, full of compassion, have mercy upon 

me and accept my supplications”). This is fol- 

lowed by Ps. vi., and then by * Wa-anahnu lo neda‘ ” 

(“Neither know we whattodo: butoureyesare upon 

Thee ” [II Chron. xx. 12]) and several verses from the 

Psalms. On Mondaysand Thursdays poetical verses 

are interpolated pleading for divine intervention, 

evidently composed during the Crusades and perse- 
cutions. These verses begin: “O Lord of Israel, — 
turn from Thy fierce wrath. . . . Strangers say, 

‘There is no hope or expectation for thee.’ Be 

gracious unto a people that trust in Thy Name. O 

Lord, spare us in Thy tender mercy, and deliver us 

not into the hands of the cruel . . . .” After every 

'^ stanza the con- 
gregation an- 
swers with the 
refrain, “ Yet, 
despite all this, 
we have not 
forgotten Thy 

Name: we be- 

seech Thee, 

forget us not.” 

On public 

fast-days is 

added “Sho- ` 
mer Yisrael” 

(*O Guardian 

of Israel, 

guard the 
remnant of Israel, and suffer not Israel to perish, 
who recite ‘Shema‘ Yisrael,’” etc.) The modern 
minhag always couples this with the “Tahanun.” 

The verse * Wa-yomer Dawid” (II Sam. xxiv. 14), 

preceding the “Tahanun,” is a later addition, first 

mentioned by Jehiel Michael Epstein in his “ Kiz- 
zur Shelah" (p. 56, Amsterdam, 1701). Its inser- 
tion is due to the fact that it contains the words, 

“Let us fall," since the “Tahanun” is known also 

as the “prostration” prayer, it being 
customary for the worshiper while 
reciting the prayer in silence to sit 
with the head resting on the arm and 
with the face downward. "The head reclines on the 
left arm, unless the tefillin are adjusted on that arm, 


Prostra- 
tion. 
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when the right is substituted. 
performed in a place where there is no Sefer Torah. 


The “Tahanun” is entirely omitted in a case of 


mourning or of joy; nor is it said on Sabbath, holy 
days, or semiholy days. i 

The ceremony of prostration is derived from 
Moses, who “fell down before the Lord” (Deut. ix. 
18), and Joshua, who “fell to the earth upon his 
face” (Josh. vii. 6). The custom is connected with 
the expression “mappilim tahanunenu ” (Dan. ix. 
18), which means, literally, *we cause our suppli- 
cations to fall." It is mentioned in the Talmud as 
being the practise of the Babylonian Jews: when 
Rab happened to bein Babylon ona public fast-day 
he noticed that all the people fell on their faces in 
supplieation. He, however, refused to do so, be- 
cause, it is explained, he either considered it a pa- 
gan custom or regarded it as not obligatory upon a 
distinguished personage (Meg. 22b). The efficacy 
of prostration is shown in the case of R. Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus, who in that way brought about the death 
of R. Gamaliel ha-Nasi (B. M. 59b), 

The Zohar connects Ps. xxv. with the prostration 
prayer (Zohar, section “ Ba-Midbar,” p. 120b). This 
psalm is also given in the Vitry Mahzor (p. 70), and 
is substituted in the Sephardic ritual for Ps. vi. 
Maimonides (“Seder Tefillot ") gives quite a different 
version of the “Tahanun”; the fact is that there 
was no fixed formula for this prayer up to the four- 
teenth century (see Tur Orah Hayyim, 8 181); and 
even as lateas the sixteenth century it was composed 
in various forms to suit different minhagim (Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Lc.). See ADORATION, FORMS or. 

dius EE J. D. E. 

TAHARAH: Ceremony of washing a dead body 
before burial. This rite is performed by the mem- 
bers (* mit'assekim ") of the “ hebra kaddisha." The 
body is lifted from the ground, where it has been 
placed after death, and laid, feet toward the door, on 
the cleansing-table known as the *taharah-board." 
The black cover and the old garments are removed, 
and a white sheet put under it, while the members 
assembled say a prayer for the dead, and recite, 
“Take away the filthy garments from him. And 
unto him he said, Behold, I have caused thine iniq- 
uity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
change of raiment” (Zech. iii. 4). Then begins the 
washing. The body is thoroughly rubbed and 
cleansed with lukewarm water, during which proc- 
ess the mouth is covered so that no water may 
enter it. Nextiwater is poured over the head, while 
Ezek, xxxvi. 25 is recited: “Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean.” This 
is followed by washing each limb downward, the ap- 
propriate verses of Cant. v. 11 et seq. being repeated 
as the washing progresses: “ His head is as the most 
fine gold. ,, His eyes are as the eyes of doves,” etc. 

The position of the body is changed with the suc- 
cessive stages of the operation. First it lies face 
upward; next, upon the right and the left side; 
finally it is returned to its original position. After the 
body has been cleansed nine measures (“kabs”) of 
cold water are poured over it while it isin a partly 
upright position. This last operation really consti- 
tutes the ceremony of taharah. The body is then 
thoroughly dried, care being taken to keep it cov- 


Prostration is not 


ered. It is then clothed in the shroud, appropriate 
verses being recited. The bodies of women undergo 
the same process of purification at the hands of their 
own sex (comp. Acts ix. 37). 

A more elaborate ceremony is performed over the 
body of a great man. The order of the “ grand 
washing” (*rehizah gedolah ") for such occasion is 
credited to Hillel the Elder (sec * Ma'abar Yabbok,” 
p. 42b, end). The ceremony should be performed 
by two persons at least, and the water be perfumed 
with essence of roses, with myrtle, or with spices. 
Fumigation with aromatic spices is an ancient cus- 
iom (II Chron. xvi. 14); the Mishnah mentions 
especially the myrtle in connection with ceremonies 
for the dead (Bezah 6a; Ber. viii. 1). The Mishnah 
mentions also the praetise of cleansing and anoint- 
ing the body, forbidding the ceremony on the Sab- 
bath (Shab, xxiii, 5), It appears that in the early 
periods the body was washed in a regular bath; 
and Babylon was criticized because the ceremony 
was not observed there, and was called “Shinar” 
(see Gen. xi. 2) because the Babylonians * die in filth, 
without a candle and without a bath." (Yer. Ber. iv. 


7b; Gen. R. xxxviii. 5; see Joseph Perles, “ Lei- 


chenbestaltung," p. 12). The so-called “Tombs of 
the Kings” in Jerusalem has a bath below the en- 
trance to the courtyard. Other ancient tombs are 
similarly provided with baths. ! 

The reason assigned for the washing is the verse 
“As he came, so shall he go" (Eccl. v. 15, Hebr.): 
" When born he.is washed, and when dead he is 
washed” (“Sefer Hasidim,” & 560). 
The washing is for the purpose also of 
removing all impurities, that the body 
may not be repulsive to the attendants 
(* Kol Bo," p. 114). The“ Kol Bo" gives as à reason 
for rubbing the dead with beaten eggs that eggs sym- 
bolize the perpetual wheel of life (ib. ; see the caba. 
listic view in * Ma‘abar Yabbok,” iii. 19). R. Benja- 
min, in his “Binyamin Ze’eb” (responsum No. 204, 
ed. Venice, 1539), records the testament of R. Eliezer 
ha-Levi ordering that his body should be cleansed 
carefully, including the ears and the fingers, and 
that his nails should be pared and his hair combed, 
that he may go to his rest as he was wont to go to 
the synagogue on Sabbath eve (“ Darke Mosheh " on 
Tur Yoreh De‘ah, 352). In ancient times the hair 
was cut (M. K. 8b), but now it is only washed and 
combed. The nails are not cut, but are cleansed with 
à special kind of pin, an 

After the ceremony the taharah-board is cleansed 
and dried. There is a superstition that if it is 
turned with the upper surface downward, another 
person will die within three days (R. Judah he- 
Hasid, Testament, vi. 10). Those who perform the 
taharah cleanse their hands with salt water. 

In the time of R. Jacob Mölln (d. 1/97) there was 
in Prague a separate cleansing-house (“ bet taharah d) 
annexed to the cemetery (“Sefer ha-Maharil,” end; 
“Yosef Omez,” p. 190a). In modern times the ta- 
harah is performed in the house of the deceased. 
See BURIAL; FUNERAL Rrres; Purrry or Rack. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Modena, Ma‘abar Yabhok. iii., $8 11 and 12, 

and pp. 41a. 45b, ed. Amsterdam, 1782; Landshuth, Seder 
Bikkur Holim, Introduction, § 22, and p. 86; A. P. Bender, 


in J. Q. R. vii. 259. 
E. C. J. D. E. 


Object of 
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. "TAHASH (rin): A word translated in the A. V. 
by “badger.” Tahash-skins were used in making 
the outer covering of the tent of meeting (Ex. xxvi. 
14), and covers for various utensils used in the Taber- 
nacle; for the Ark of the Covenant (Num. iv. 6), the 
showbread table (20. iv: 8), the candelabrum (25. iv. 
10), the golden altar (25. iv. 11), and the altar (ib. iv. 
14). "They were used also in the making of sandals 
(Ezek. xvi. 10), The Targum on Ex. xxv. 5 trans- 
lates “tahash” by “brilliant”; the Septuagint reads 
vaxiveva = *hyacinth-colored"; the Vulgate, simi- 
larly. Rashi and Ibn Ezra take it as the name of an 
animal, but make no attempt at identification (com- 
mentary ad loe.) Modern commentators disagree. 
It has been suggested that it means the dolphin, or 
some animal like it. This is based on a comparison 
with the Arabic “tukhas.” An Egyptian origin is 
assigned it by Bondi. Delitzsch (“ Prolegomena," 
pp. 77 et seq.) has probably solved the problem by a 
comparison with the Assyrian word “tahshu” = 
“ wether,” and from the passages quoted it is clear that 
wether-skin was also used by the Assyrians for pur- 
poses of covering ; e.g., Shalmaneser used such skins 
for covering boats. The expression used by him, 
“mashak tahshu," corresponds exactly with the 
Hebrew term **orot tehashim” (= A. V. “skins of 
badgers”); and the Targum translates “ “orot” by 
“mashke,” which is exactly the same word as the As- 
syrian *mashak." ^ Wether-skins,” therefore, seems 
the most probable interpretation of the Hebrew 
“orot tahash”; at all events, *badger-skins" is 
quite impossible, since far too few badgers were to 
be found to allow of such extensive use as is indi- 
cated by Num. iv. and Ex, xxvi. 
J. JR. 


TAHKEMONI. 


TAIKOS (pip), GEDALIAH BEN ABRA- 
HAM MENAHEM: German scholar of the eight- 
eenth century. Under the title “Be'er ha-Torah " 
he translated into German the Pentateuch, the Haf- 
tarot, and the Five Scrolls, and published the work 
in Amsterdam in 1758. Taikos was the author of: 
*Sefer Torat Katan," divided into two parts, the 
first, entitled ^ Eleh ha-Mizwot," containing the 613 
commandments, and the second, entitled “Hen 
ha-Lashon," comprising the rudiments of Hebrew 
grammar (čb. 1765); and *Emunot Yisrael,” the 
ethical principles of Judaism. with a German trans- 
lation (Amsterdam, 1764; Wilna and Grodno, 1837; 
Warsaw, 1844 and 1861). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 406; Fuenn, Kenesct 
Yisrael, p. 210; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, letter XN, No. 770. 


E. C. I. Bn. 


TAITAZAK: Name of a promineut Spanish 
family, several members of which distinguished 
themselves as Talmudic authorities, Various opin- 
ions have been expressed as to the origin of the 
name, the exact orthography and signification of 
which can not be ascertained. After the expulsion 
from Spain in 1492 Solomon Taitazak, with his two 
sons Joseph and Judah, settled at Salonica, where 
members of the family subsequently became the 
leading spirits of the community. "The most promi- 
nent were: | 

Jacob ben Samuel Taitazak: 


G. B. L, 
See AL-HARIZI, JUDAH. 


Talmudist of 


the sixteenth century; author of a responsum in- 
serted in Samuel di Medina’s collection entitled 
“She’elot u-Teshubot MaHRaSHDaM" (vol. ii., 
€ 203, Salonica, 1598). 

Joseph ben Solomon Taitazak: Talmudic 
authority and cabalist; lived at Salonica in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. With his father and 
his brother he went in 1492 from Spain, his native 
land, to Salonica, where he became rabbi. He was 
considered one of the greatest Talmudists of his 
time, even Joseph Caro invoking his authority 
(* Abkat/ Rokel,” § 56). Among Joseph's disciples 
were Isaac Adarbi and Samuel di Medina. Joseph 
was a fervent adherent of the Cabala, in which he 
was well versed, and led an ascetic life. Elijah de 
Vidas, in his * Reshit Hokmah ” (*Sha'ar ha-Kedush- 
shah," ch, vii.), relates that, with the exception of 
Sabbath nights, Joseph for forty years never slept 
in a bed, but on a box, with his feet on the ground. 
With such a disposition to asceticism and mysticism 
it was but natural that Joseph should become en- 
thralled by the Messianic vagaries of Solomon Molko, 
whom he supported while preaching at Salonica in 
1529. | 

Joseph's scientific activity lay chiefly in the field 
of Biblical exegesis. He was the author of * Ben 
Porot," a commentary on Ecclesiastes (Venice, 1599), 
and of * Lehem Setarim," on the Book of Daniel and 
the Five Scrolls (2d. 1608), and on Psalms, Job, and 
Proverbs (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." Nos. 
206, 9; 829; 969; 2270, 8; 83521). Joseph wrote 
also: a commentary on the sayings of the fathers; 
responsa, some of which have been included in 
the writings of his contemporaries and pupils; notes 
on casuistical matters; commentaries on haggadic 
passages; and a treatise on the astrolabe (Neubauer, 
l.c. Nos. 884, 7, 10; 2080, 3; 2254, 8). According to 
Isaac Adarbi (“ Dibre Ribot,” p. 64), Joseph wasthe 
author also of novelle on Alfasi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabba- 
lah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 49a ; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 35a ; 
Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 40; De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 
314; Geiger, Zeitschrift, iii. 285, No. 21; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1583; Gratz, Gesch. ix. 35, 296, 299. 

Judah ben Solomon Taitazak: Talmudist; 
brother of Joseph ben Solomon; lived at Salonica in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He was the 
author of “She’erit Yehudah ” (Salonica, 1599-1600), 
commentating and supplementing Joseph Caro’s 
“Bet Yosef,” on the second volume of the Turim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 84b: Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1878. 

Samuel Taitazak: Talmudist; lived at Salonica 
in the sixteenth century. He was the author of 
“She’elot u- Teshubot," responsa, some of which 
have been included in Judah Taitazak’s * She'erit 
Yehudah ” and in Samuel di Medina's collection of 
responsa. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 38a; Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 88; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2481. 


Ss. I. Br. 

TAKKANAH (plural, Takkanot): An en- 
actment which (1) revises an ordinance that no 
longer satisfies the requirements of the times or 
circumstances, or which (2), being deduced from a 


Biblical passage, may be regarded as new. It is, 
therefore, the antithesis of ihe GEszERaAH. Takka- 
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not were framed even in the time of the Second 
Temple, those of unknown origin being ascribed to 
earlier leaders, and they have been promulgated at 
all subsequent periods of Jewish history. The term 
is applied also to the institution provided for in the 
enactment. 

Among the earlier takkanot are especially note- 
worthy the institutions ascribed to Moses (see also 
SINAITIC COMMANDMENTS): (1) the observance on 
holy days of the ceremonies peculiar to the festivals 
in question (Meg. 32a; comp. Tosef., Meg. vii.) ;-(2) 
reading aloud from the Torah on the Sabbath, on 
holy days, on New Moons, and on the semifestivals 
(Meg. 28a; Yer. Meg. iv. 1); (8) the first blessing in 
the grace after meals (Ber. 48b); (4) the eight 
watches of the priests, four by Eleazar and four 
by Ithamar, which Samuel and David increased to 
twenty-four (Ta‘an. 27a); (5) the seven days of wed- 
ding festivities for a virgin, and seven days of 
mourning for the dead (the festivities for a widow’s 
wedding were later ordained to last three days; Yer. 
Ket. i. 1; comp. Ket. 8a, b). Other takkanot were 
ascribed as follows: 

To Joshua: (1) the second blessing in the grace 
after meals (Ber. 48b); (2) ten regulations which, 
however, are not takkanot in the strict sense of the 
term (B. K. 80b, 81b, 114a; Tosef., B. M. xi.: comp. 
Bloch, “Institutionen des Judenthums,” i. 54-68). 

To Boaz, the ancestor of David: the salutation in 
the name of God (Ber. 54a). 

To David: (1) increase of the eight watches of the 
priests to twenty-four (see above); (2) the recitation 
of a hundred benedictions daily (Num. R. xviii., 
but comp. Men. 48b); (8) the third blessing in the 
grace after meals (Der. 48b). 

To Solomon: (1) the practise regarding the ‘Erus 
(Shab. 14b; 'Er. 21a; Yalk., Cant. 23); (2) the 

washing of the hands before Krppusn, 
Takkanot which Shammai and Hillel made ob- 
of Moses, ligatory for TERUMAH as weil, while 

Solomon, later authorities extended it to still 
and Others. other occasions (Shab. 14b; ‘Er. 21b); 

(3) the regulation regarding entrance 
upon another's fields after the harvest (possibly en- 
acted by Joshua also; B. IX. 80b). 


To the Earlier Prophets: (1) the singing of HAL- 


LEL on every important occasion, and especially 
after escape from danger (Pes. 117a); (2) the intro- 
duetion of twenty-four divisions of laymen, corre- 
sponding to the twenty-four watches of the priests 
(Ta'an. 27a). 

To the Prophets before the destruction of the 
Temple: (1) the payment of terumah and tithes 
in Babylon as well as in Palestine (Yad. iv. 3); (2) 
the payment of the second tithe (* ma'aser sheni ") 
in the seventh year (75.); (8) payment of it in Egypt, 
Ammon, and Moab likewise (2/0.); (4) payment of 
the tithe for the poor (“ma‘aser fani") even in the 
seventh year (?5.). 

To the Prophets after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple: fasting on the Seventh of Tammuz, Ninth of Ab, 
First of Tishri, and Tenth of Tebet (“ Yede Eliyahu,” 
ed. Constantinople, 1728, x]. 14). 

To Ezra: (1) the reading of ten verses of the Torah 
by three men on Monday and Thursday (Men. 82a); 
(2) the reading of Lev. xxxiil. 14-46 before the Pass- 


over, and of Deut. xxvii. 15-69 before New-Year 
(Meg. 31b); (3) sessions of the courts on Monday and 
Thursday (B. K. 82a); (4) the washing of clothes on 
Thursday (275.); (5) the eating of gar- 

Takkanot lic on Friday (70.); (6) early rising on 
of Ezra. Friday morning for the purpose of 
baking (70.); (1) the wearing of a gir- 

dle by women for reasons of modesty (ib.); (8) the 
obligation of the ritual bath (/5.); (9) the regula- 
tion obliging pedlers to traverse the city in case 
they deal in articles necessary for women (250.); (10) 
ritual baths for those who have become unclean (2D.). 

To the 120 elders, including the Prophets (the 
“men of the Great Sanhedrin ?): (1) the recitation 
of the * Shemoneh 'Esreh " on week- days; (2) the in- 
sertion of the prayer against heretics in the time of 
Gamaliel, and, much later, of the * Adonai Sefatai ” 
before the “ Tefillah,” and of the * Yiheyu le-Razon” 
after it (Meg. 17b). 

To Ezra and his court: the use of the words “min 
ha-‘olam we-‘ad ha-'olam" as the conclusion of the 
blessings in the morning prayer. 

To the “men of the Great Synagogue”: (1) the 
reading of Megillat Esther in the villages ‘and un- 
walled cities on the Fourteenth of Adar and in 
walled cities on the following day; banquets on 
those days; and the giving of alms (Meg. 2a); (2) 
the introduction of seven blessings into the “ Tefil- 


. lah” on the Sabbath and on holy days; the addition 


of nine benedictions to the musaf for the New Moon 
and for the semifestivals, and of twenty-four on 
fast-days (Ber. 38a); (8, a) recitation of a number 
of prayers, (0) period of duration of each prayer, (c) 
the offering of prayer daily, (d) three times on week- 
days, (e) four times on the Sabbath, festivals, fasts, 
and New Moons, and (7) five times on the Day of 
Atonement; later addition of the “Magen Abot” 
from the “Tefillah” on Friday evening, and the 
genufiection before and after the first blessing 
(“ Abot”) and before and after the penultimate 
“hoda’ah” (Ber. 26b); (4) introduction of BENE- 
DICTION, prayer, Kippusu, and IHasparamn (Ber. 
83a). 

To John Hyrcanus (185-106 n.c.): (1) decree for- 
bidding the recitation of the prayer of thanksgiving, 
* Widdui Ma‘aser” (Deut. xxvi. 5-10), by any who 
have not paid the proper tithes at the end of the 


third year (Yer. Sotah ix. 11); (2) the appointment 


of officials to collect the tithes (Tosef., Sotah, xiii. ; 
Ma'as. Sh. v. 16); (8) the use of rings in the sham- 
bles to force the animals to stand still (Sotah 47a); 
(4) prohibition of blacksmithing on semifestivals 
(2b.; M. K. 11a). 

In his *Hodegetica in Mischnam” Frankel con- 
siders the first generation of the Tannaim as the true 


‘period of the takkanot; but only a few of the extant 


ordinances of this period are ascribed to Simeon b. 
Shetah or to John Hyrcanus, the remainder being 
attributed to the court of the Hasmoneans or to the 
"court of the priests." The following ordinances 
were instituted in the first century B.C. : i 
By the court of the Hasmoneans: (1) the solemn 


‘celebration of the Hanukkah HOD beginning on 


the 25th of Kislew (Meg. Ta'an.; Shab. 21b); (2) 
insertion of the name of God in legal documents 
(R. H. 18b; subsequently abrogated). 
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By the court of the priests: (1) the daughter of a 


| priest to be entitled to 800 zuzim under her mar- 


riage contract, and the widow of a priest to 100 
zuzim (Ket, 12a); (2) the ketubah ofa woman about 


to contract a levirate marriage to form a lien on the 


property of her first husband; and if he had no 
property, that of the levir to be appropriated (Yeb. 
39a; Ket. 82b); (3) the ketubah of a virgin to be of 


the value of 200 zuzim, and that of a widow or 


divorcée, 100 zuzim (Ket. 10a). 

By Simeon b. Shetah: (1) all the real estate of the 

husband to be entered in the marriage contract in 
favor of the wife (Shab. 14b; Ket. 

Takkanot viii., end), but the former may em- 
of ploy the dowry in his business: (2) 
Simeon ben compulsory attendance at school (70.) ; 

Shetah. (8) the declaration that foreign glass 
b: is impure (70.). 

By Hillel (75 s.c.-5'¢c.£.): (1) introduction of the 
Pnosnaur (Sheb. x. 3, 4; Git. 86a); (2) the purchase- 
money of a house to be deposited in the Temple; 
the original owner may seize it by force in order to 
preventits payment to the seller before the expira- 
tion of a year (Ar. 31b; Git. 74b). 

By Gamaliel I. (middle of 1st cent.): (1) the con- 
demnation of 2,000 (subsequently increased) ells of 
ground in which the New Moon witnesses might 


‘freely move on the Sabbath (R. H. 23b); (2) the full 


names of the husband and the wife to be inserted in 
a bill of divorce (Git, 84b); (8) the signatures of wit- 
nesses to the bill of divorce (20.); (4) a widow may 
take the portion secured to her by her marriage 
contract only after all claims of the orphans have 


been fully satisfied (2b.); (5) a bill of divorce may- 


be declared invalid only in the presence of the mes- 
senger who has brought it, or in the presence of the 
wife before she has received it (Git. 82a). 

The following takkanot date from the last cen- 
tury before the common era and the first century 
of that era: 

Enactments concerning the priestly office: (1) the 
casting of lots by the priests for taking the ashes 


from the altar (Yoma 21a); (2) the ex- . 


Priestly act determination of the time of the 
Or- daily sacrifice (Pes. 58a); (9) the festal 
dinances. sacrifice ("hagigah") on the day of 
i the Passover (Pes. 69b); (4) the dis- 
tribution of the skins of the sacrificial victims (To- 
sef., Yeb. xi.); (5) the expense of the drink-offerings 
to be defrayed by the communal treasury from the 
“lishkah” (Shek. vii. 4, 5); (6) the same ordinance 
for the sacrifice by a Gentile (75. vii. 6); (7) the same 
for a dead proselyte (75.); (8) in case of the death of 
a high priest, his sacrifice to be offered at the ex- 
pense of the community (25.); (9) the priestly usu- 
fructs of the salt and wood given to the Temple 
(25.); (10) abrogation of the sacrifice for the use of 
the ashes of the red heifer (Men. 515b); (11) a pair of 
doves which have become unfit for sacrifice to be 
replaced at the expense of the community (Shek. 
vii. 7); (12) those who guard the after-growth in the 
fields during the Sabbatical year to receive their 
wages from the *terumah ha-lishkah ” (Shek. iv. 1; 
B. M. 118b; Men. 84a); (18) the priest who burns 
the red heifer becomes unclean (Parah iii. 7), and 
(14) must pass the period of his uncleanness in a cer- 


tain hall of the Temple (čb. iii. 1); (15) the mezuzah 
at the door of the antechamber in which the priest 
spends the time before the Day of Atonement (Yoma 
102); (16) promulgation of rules concerning the 
shekels on the First of Adar (Ex. xxx. 11 et seq.); 
the reading on New Moon in case it falls on a Sab- 
bath (Ex. xxx. 11; Shek. i. 1); (17) exhortation to 
caution against sowing mixed seed (Shek. i. 1); (18) 
men must be sent on the Fifteenth of Adar to repair 
the publie highways, grounds, and cisterns, to re- 
paint tombstones, and to perform similar duties 
(25.); (19) each man must have the * widdui bikkurim ” 
(see Deut. xxvi. 3) recited, or repeat it himself, in 
the presence.of the person whom it concerns (Bik, 
iii. 7); (20) double separation of the Hanan, once 
for the heave-offering and once for the priest (Hal. 
iv. 8); (21) for this purpose a housewife gives one 
part in twenty-four, and a baker one in forty-eight 
(Hal. ii. 7); (22) the great heave-offering, when 
given by a generous person, amounts to one part in 
forty ; when given by an avaricious man, to one in 
sixty; and when given by one who is neither, to 
one part in fifty (Ter. iv. 8); (23) an ox, correspond- 
ing in value to the terumah, may be brought to the 
priest (Hal. 134b); (24) every one must have the 
Luraz in the house on the first day of Sukkot, in 
case this festival falls on a Sabbath (Suk. 42); (25) the 
lulab and the * ‘arabah” preponderate in the Temple 
on the Sabbath in case that day coincides with the 
seventh or last day of Sukkot (Suk. 42b); (26) testi- 
mony relating to the New Moon may be received 
only from those who are properly qualified (R. H. 
22a); (97) the reading of Ex. xxx. 11, Deut. xxv. 18, 
Num. xix. 1, and Ex. xii. 1 on the four special Sab- 
baths before the Passover; (28) regulations govern- 
ing the reading of the Torah (Meg. 21a); (29) per- 
mission to import vegetables in the Sabbatical year 
(Sheb.: vi. 4); (80) concerning the collection of wood 
and stones in a neighbor's field. 

Ordinance ascribed to Joshua b. Gamla (c. 65 c. E.): 
appointment of teachers in all the cities of Judea 
for children between six and seven years of age (B. 
B. 21a). 

Most of the ordinances of Johanan b. Zakkai were 
promulgated before the time of the destruction of 
the Temple, and were consequently modified after 
the year70. Frankelenumerateseleven of these de- 
crees in his * Hodegetica,” although Bloch lists nine 
only (comp. R. H. 81b), which are as follows: (1) 

the New Moon witnesses must go to 

Takkanot the place where the court assembles 
of Johanan (R. H. 81b); (2) the testimony of such 
ben witnesses to be received at any time 

Zakkai. during the day (čb. 80b); (8) they may 

not desecrate the Sabbath by travel- 
ing, except in Nisan and Tishri, the most important 
two months (75. 91b): (4) the shofar to be blown 
even on the Sabbath (R. H. 29b); (5) the lulab to be 
swung on all the seven daysof the festival (zò. 30a) ; 
(6) the consumption of new grain is forbidden dur- 
ing the entire day of the waving of the ‘OMER (i5.); 
(7) priests may not wear sandals when they ascend 
the “dukan,” or platform, to pronounce the bene- 
diction (Sotah 40a; R. H. 31b); (8) a proselyte must 
deposit a quarter-shekel in the treasury to be able to 


bring his sacrifice when the Temple shall be re- 
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built (this was repealed by Johanan b. Zakkai him- 
self; Ker. 9a; R. H. 31b); (9) abolition of the ritual 
governing trials for adultery (Sotah 47a). 
Ordinance ascribed to Gamaliel II. and the court 
of Jabneh: agriculture is permitted until the first 
day of the Sabbatical year (Tosef., Sheb. i.). 
Takkanah ascribed to the court of Jabneh: the 


fourth benediction in the grace after meals in mem- 


ory of those who fell at Bethar (Ber. 48b). 

After R. Gamaliel’s death the Sanhedrin of Jab- 
neh seems to have gone to Usha (the modern Al- 
Us) for reasons which are no longer known, and 
the grounds of its takkanot are equally obscure. 
In view of their ethical import, however, these en- 
actments soon became binding. They were as fol- 
lows: (1) a man must support his minor children; 
(2) if à man transfers his property to liis sons, both 
he and his wife enjoy a life income from it; (8) the 
gift of more than one-fifth of one's property for 
alms is forbidden; (4) a father must deal gently with 
his son until the latter reaches the age of twelve; 
but after that age he may be severe with him; (5) 
after a wife's death the husband may sell the prop- 
erty included in her dowry; (6) one who attacks an 
old man must pay one pound of gold for the injury ; 
(7) elucidation of the seven doubtful reasons through 
which the terumah becomes unfit for use and must 
be burned (Ket. 49a, 50b; Yer. Ket. iv. 28b; M. K. 
17a; Yer. M. K. iii. 8; Shab. 15b) These ordi- 
nances were enacted by the rabbis of the second 
generation of tannaim, R. Ishmael being especially 
mentioned (B. D. 28b; Niddah 14b). 

An ordinance is also extant which dates from the 
time called the period of religious persecution (* she- 
mad?) When Hadrian issued his decree forbid- 
ding the Jews to observe their religion, the teach- 
ers, including R. Akiba, R. Tarfon, and R. Jose the 
Galilean, met in council and agreed that during the 
time of the persecution the Law might be trans- 
gressed in all respects, except as regarded the com- 
mands relating to idolatry, chastity, and morality, 
although this regulation was observed only super- 
ficially and only when necessary in order to deceive 
the Roman spies. 

Three ordinances have been preserved which were 
promulgated by R. Jose b. Halafta of Sepphoris, of 
the third generation of tannaim, who flourished about 
the middle of the second century. They are as fol- 
lows: (1) during a funeral the mourners must re- 
main standing while those who console them pass 
by (Sanh. 19a); (2) women living in lonely places 
must associate with one another, So as not to attract 


the attention and evil desire of any man (čb.); (8) a_ 


child accompanied by its mother must not lag be- 
hind on the road, lest it come to harm (20.). 
The following ordinances are ascribed to the last 
generation of tannaim (end of the second and begin- 
ning of the third century): To R. Ju- 
Ordinances dah I., ha-Nasi: (1) messengers must 
of the Last be sent every month to announce the 
Tannaim. new moon to the Diaspora (R. H. 
22b); (2) concerning the purchase of 
fields among the Sicarii (Git. 55b); (9) on menstrua- 
tion (Niddah 66a). 
Ordinances from the period of the Mishnah and 
relating to women are as follows: (1) an orphan girl 
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married during her minority may leave her husband 
without a bill of divorce on attaining her majority 
(Ket. 46b); (2) the permission to marry a feeble- 
minded girl (Yeb. 112b); (8) a virgin should be mar- 
ried on a Wednesday (Ket. 1a); (4) various laws of 
purifieation (Niddah 11a); (5) the earnings of the 
wife belong to her husband (Ket. 46a); (6) the hus- 
band must pay all bills for his wife's illness (Ket. 
51a); (7) a husband must ransom his wife from 
captivity (db. 76b); (8) à husband must defray the 
expenses of his wife's burial (20.. 76a); (9) what- 
ever is found by the wife belongs to her hus- 
band (B. M. 12a); (10) à widow is entitled to re- 
main in the house of her deceased husband and to 
share in the income (zd, 92b); (11) orphan girls share 
the income from their father's estate until they 
reach their majority (20. 52b); (12) male heirs suc- 
ceed to the property of the mother, even after thoir 
father's death (2b. 52b); (13) the daughter is entitled 
to a certain portion of her father's estate as her 
dowry (2b. 67a); (14) a bill of divorce must be writ- 
ten and signed in the presence of the messenger 
who is to deliver it (Git. i. 1); (15) the date must be 
given in all legal documents (i5. 17a); (16) in a bill 
of divorce the date must be given according to the 
state calendar (Git. 79b; later it was also dated ac- 
cording to the era of Creation); (17) witnesses must 
sign a bill of divorce in the presence of each other 
(2b. 10a); (18) introduction of the “ get mekushshar ” 


to make divorce more difficult (B. B. 1602); (18) a 


woman becomes free even though only a single wit- 
ness testifies to her husband's death (Yeb. 87b). 

The more the Jews came in contact with the Ro- 
mans and the Persians, the more they were obliged 

to modify the letter of their laws, and 

Ordinances to introduce ordinances of the clnss 

«c for the characterized as necessary (a) “for the 

Sake preservation of the orderof the world," 

of Peace." or (0) “forthe sake of peace.” 'Thereg- 

ulations of thisty pe, like those already 

mentioned, date from the mishnaic period, and were 

promulgated for the sake of morality. In addition, 

there were other takkanot designed (c) to facilitate 

repentance and (d) to contribute to “the interests of 
the market " or of business. 

(a) Takkanot “ for the preservation of the order of 
the world ”: (1) a servant who is half free may com- 
pel his master to manumit him entirely ; but he must 
give a note for one-half his value; and this debt 
must be paid (Git. 41a); (2) the ransom paid for 
prisoners must not exceed the usual sum (čb. 45i); 
(8) prisoners must not be allowed to escape (20.); (4) 
phylaeteries and other sacred articles must not be 
taken from any who are not Gentiles (70.); (5) if 
land in Palestine is sold to a Gentile, the first-fruits 


must be forfeited (db. 47a); (6)if one divorces his 


wife for immorality, he may never take her back 
again (ib. 45a); (7) on demand, one who has suffered 
injury is to receive reimbursement from the best of 
the estate; a creditor, from the medium; and a wife, 
with her marriage contract as security, from the 
worst (čb. 48b); (8) if there is any property without 


encumbrance, nothing may be taken in payment of - .. 


a debt from a field which has been mortgaged (2.); 
(9) the least desirable portion of the real estate of 
orphans may be taken in payment of debts (25.); 
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(10) mortgaged property may not be applied to the 
pleasure or support of the wife (25.); (11) one who 
finds anything shall not take an oath (75.); (12) 
a guardian may not be compelled to take an oath 
(ib, 52a); (19) accidental defilement of holy vessels 
either by a layman or by the priest in the Temple 
is punishable (Z5. 52b). 

(b Ordinances “for the sake of peace”: (1) the 
call to the reading of the Law to be made in a defi- 
nite order (Git, 59a) ; (2) the “ ‘erub” may be arranged 
even with unoccupied houses (2).); (8) the cistern 
nearest the river is to be filled first (¢b.); (4) hunting 
includes robbery (db. 59b): (5) things found in the 
possession of one to whom they would not normally 
come imply theft (/5.); (6) the poor are permitted 
to pluck fruit from a neighbor’s tree, but taking 
what remains on the ground is theft (25.) ; (7) even 
the Gentile may share in the harvest gifts to the 
poor (20.). 

(c) Ordinances facilitating repentance: (1) one 
who stealsu beam and builds it into his house need 
pay for the damage to the beam only (Git. 55a); (2) 
if a robber or a usurer wishes to restore goods or 
money taken, they or it shall not be accepted (2d.); 
(3) purchase and sale by persons not regularly deal- 
ing in the wares in question are valid, in case such 
persons have reached years of maturity, in order 
that they may support themselves (Git. 59a); (4) if 
one brings a stolen animal as a sin-offering before 
the theft is known, the sacrifice is valid (zb. 55a). 

(d) Takkanah in “the interests of the market” or 
of business: if one unwittingly purchases stoler 

voods, the owner must refund the 


Business money paid for them (D. K. 114b). 
Takkanot. Ordinances relating to legal proceed- 


ings, like those which governed the 
religious life, were highly important so long as the 
Jews retained their own judicial system in the Dias- 
pora. 'These regulations fall, according to Bloch 
(i.c.), into three categories: ordinances relating (4) 
to commerce; (b) to civil law; and (e) to the oath. 

(a) Ordinances relating to commerce: (1) it is per- 
missiblé to take possession of real estate under cer- 
tain conditions (D. M. 10a, b); (2) movables may be 
acquired only by actual possession, not by purchase 
(ib. 44a); (3) movables when together with immov- 
ables are acquired by purchase or contract (Kid. 26a); 
(4) acquisition by a verbal conveyance of the three 
parties concerned is legal (Git. 13b; Kid. 48a; thisis 
not, however, expressly declared to be an ordinance); 
(5) à verbal conveyance of property by one who is 
moribund is legally binding (D. IX. 146b); (6) a prose- 
lyte may be the heir of a Gentile father (iid. 17b); 
even before taking possession a son may dispose of 
a part of his deceased father's property to defray 
the funeral expenses (B. M. 16a; Tosef., Ned. vi.). 

(b) Ordinances relating to civil law: (1) in actions 
for debt testimony may be accepted without further 
investigations (Sanh. 3a, 32a); (2) actions for debt 
may be tried even by judges who have not yet re- 
ceived the “semikah” (ordination; Sanh., begin- 
ning); (3) a contract may be authenticated only by 
the witnesses who have signed it (Ket. 18b); (4) on 
the strength of his contract a creditor may collect 
his debts either from the heirs or from those who 
purchase from the debtor (B. D. 176a). 
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(c) Ordinances relating to the oath: (1) if alaborer 
demands his wages and his employer asserts that 
he has paid them; the former must take an oath be- 
fore he can obtain payment (Shebu. 44b); (2) one 
who has been robbed must take an oath before he 
can recover his property (26. 44b); (8) one who as- 
serts that he has been injured by another person 

l must take an oath before he can re- 
Ordinances cover damages (25.); (4) if a manager 
on asserts that he has paid an employee, 
the Oath. and the latter denies it, both parties 
take the oath, and the employer pays 
them both (75); (5) if a contract is falsified by the 
wife or by the creditor, they must each take an oath 
before they can receive payment (Ket. 87a); (6) if 
an employer has only one witness to testify to the 
payment of a contract, the claimants must take an 
oath before they can receive their money (Ket. 97a); 
(7) money due from the property of orphans may be 
paid only under oath (2b. 87a); (8) the payment of 
debts from mortgaged property may be made only 
under oath (20.); (9) payment in the absence of the 
debtor may be made only under oath (25.) ; (10) liqui- 
dation of a debt by means of property dedicated to 
the sanctuary may be made only under oath (Shebu. 
49b); (11) expenses incurred in behalt of the wife's 
property may be recovered only under oath (Ket. 
19b); (12) if two parties each claim to have received 
the same piece of property at the same time, they 
must take oath to that effect (B. M. 2a); (18) if one 
asserts that a piece of property entrusted to him has 
been stolen from him, he must take an oath to that 
effect (D. M. 34b); (14) one who has unwittingly 
purchased stolen property must take an oath before 
he can recover his money (B. K. 114b); (15) if one 
has unintentionally damaged the property of an- 
other, he must take an oath to that effect before he 
can be released from the payment of damages (B. M. 
82b). 

Other ordinances dating from the mishnaic period 
were as follows: Ordinances relating to the Passover: 
(1) leaven must be sought with a light on the eve 
of the 18th of Nisan (Pes. 2a); (2) on Passover eve 
bitter herbs, mixed with “haroset,” must be eaten 
(ib. 120a); (3) four cups of wine must be drunk (20. 
99b); (4) those who partake must recline while eat- 
ing, in token of freedom (20.). l 

Miscellaneous ordinances: (1) if a Sabbath follows 
a holy day, an “‘erub tabshilin” is made in order 
that food for the Sabbath may be prepared ou the 
holy day (Bezah 15b); (2) on the Sabbath and on 
holy days one may move freely within a radius of 
2,000 cubits (Er. 49b); (3) the owner of lost prop- 
erty must bring witnesses to testify that he is not 
dishonest, and he must then describe his property 
before he is entitled to recover it (B. M. 28b); (4) 
lost articles to be announced in the synagogue 
(ib. 28a). 

The privilege of making new ordinances did not 
end with the completion of the Mishnah: cnact- 
ments were promulgated also in the amoraie, sabo- 
raic, and geonic periods, although their exact dates 
are nolonger known. The post-mishnaic ordinances 
which belong in this category are as follows : (1) 
the dowry of a wife and the movables of orphans © 
may be taken in payment of debt (comp. Mordecai on 
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Ket. 10; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Ishut, 15); (2) mov- 
ables may be attached for the dowry of orphan 
girls (Tur Eben ha-'Ezer, 112, 113); 


Post- (9) an oath is valid in cases involving 
Mishnaic real estate (* Halakot Gedolot," xxii.) ; 
Or- (4) no oath may be taken on the Bi- 


dinances. ble (“Sha‘are Zedek,” v. 4, $ 22); (5) 
criminal cases may be tried in Baby- 

lon (čb. iv. 1, $ 62); (6) the property of orphans may 
be taken for the marriage portion of the wife 
(“Hemdah Genuzah,” p. 60a); (7) the debtor must 
take an oath if he is unable to pay (Tur Hoshen 
Mishpat, 61, 2); (8) the debtor must take an oath 
if he has obliged the creditor to do so (2d. 87); (9) 
a widow is obliged to take an oath only in case 
the property bequeathed to her by her husband is 
insuflicient to discharge her marriage contract 
(* Sha'are Zedek,” iv. 59); (10) in legal trials both the 


- principals and the witnesses must remain seated 


(Maimonides, * Yad," Sanhedrin, xxi. 5); (11) Mo- 
hammedan wine is not “issur” (responsa, * Ge'onim 
Kadmonim,” xlvi.); (12) the priest to be the first one 
called up to the reading of the Law, he preceding even 
the nasi (Tur Orah Hayyim, 185); (18) permission 
to trade with Gentiles on their holy days (Tur Yoreh 
De‘ah, 149); (14) the fast-day on the Thirteenth 


of Adar (Abudarham, ed. Prague, p. 78d); (15) an 
apostate may draw up a bill of divorce (* Hem- . 
dah Genuzah,” li., Ixxxvi.); (16) if a Samaritan be- - 


troths a Jewess, she must have a bill of divorce 
before any one else can marry her (Tur Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 44); (17) the passage Ex. xxxii. 11-14 must be 
read on fast-days (“Hemdah Genuzah,” iv.; Mas- 
seket Soferim xvii.; Meg. 31b; Tosef., Ber. xix.); 
(18) the interruption of the first and last three bene- 
dictions of the “Tefillah” by the supplications 
on *203, ond an» 193 "0, ond 121 (“ Hem- 
dah Genuzah,” cxii.; *Halakot Gedolot," p. 9a); 
(19) the recitation of the morning benediction in the 
synagogue (Tur Orah Hayyim, 46); (20) the recita- 
tion of the prayer “ Ahabah Rabbah” in the morn- 
ing and of “ Ahabat ‘Olam ” in the evening (“ Hem- 
dah Genuzah,” cxxv.); (21) the recitation of the 
Biblical passage “Praised be the Lord in eternity, 
Amen and Amen” (Ps. xli. 18) in the daily evening 
prayer before the “Tefillah” (Tur Orah Hayyim, 
236); (22) the insertion of the passage I Chron. xxix. 
10-13 in the morning prayer (čb. 51); (28) the recita- 
tion of the * Shema'" in the “Kedushshah” (Abu- 
darham, p. 530); (24) introduction of the prayer be- 
ginning with the words 3 Ym "n3 in the“ Kedush- 
shah” of the musaf, and the prayers beginning with 


the words wy" Spa TN and 99929 FoIpny in the | 


* Kedushshah" of the Shaharit Tefillah of Sabbath 
(Tur Orah Hayyim, 221); (25) the recitation of Ps. 
cxix. 142 at the Minhah prayer on the Sabbath, in 
memory of the death of Moses (db. 292); (26) the 
benediction for the bridal night (Abudarham, p. 
115a); (27) “ Parashat ha-Musafim ” (Tur Orah Hay- 
yim, 288). 
The following are ordinances of the ninth cen- 
tury, chiefly directed, according to Weiss, against 
Karaite teachings: (1) the benediction when the 
Sabbath candles are lit (earliest source of the “ Sid- 
dur Rab‘ Amram”; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Shab. v. ; 
ROSH on Shab. ii., § 18); (2) the counting of the 
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“ ‘omer ” in the evening (“ Halakot Gedolot,” p. 101c); 
(3) the ring in the marriage ceremony (“Sha‘are 
Zedek,” i. 8, §§ 12, 16); (4) the Mishnah “Ezehu 
Mekoman” in the morning prayer (Tur Orah Hay- 
yim, 50). | 

Only the following five ordinances, so far as 
known, bear the name of a gaon; (1) of Rab Rab- 
bah of Pumbedita and R. Huna of Sura (7th cent.): 

if a woman demands a bill of divorce, 
Geonic it must be drawn up for her imme- 
Takkanot. diately (Weiss, “Dor,” iv. 5, 9, 37; 
“Sha‘are Zedek," iv. 4, § 15); (2) of 
R. Huna at Pumbedita and Mar Rab Bibai of Sura 
(8th cent.): a debt and a marriage portion may be 
recovered even from the property of orphans (25. iv. 
98, 37, 41, 45); (8) of Mar Rab Zadok of Sura (9th 
cent.): in suits relating to real estate the defendant 
must take an oath (controverting Shebu. 45a; Weiss, 
l.c. pp. 48, 198); (4) of R. Nahshon of Sura (end of 
9th cent.): the introduction of “Amen” before the 
"'lefillah? (“Seder ha-Eshkol," ed. Halberstadt, 
1867, i. 9; Weiss, Lc. p. 124); (5) of Hananiah b. 
Judah of Pumbedita (1000): abrogation of the “ ke- 
tubat benin dikrin” (“Sha‘are Zedek,” iv. 4, 17; 
Weiss, J.c. pp. 162, 203). 

Although the succeeding ordinances belong to the 
same period, their place of origin is Europe instead 
of the East. The first to promulgate enactments in 
Europe was R. Gerson; and, while it is no longer 
possible to determine how many rules he authorized, 
their number was doubtless considerable, since the 
renewal of old takkanot in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries seems to have been due to him. The 
folowing ten ordinances by Gershom are found in 
a manuscript in the possession of N. Brüll: (1) one 
who wittingly enters a thoroughfare against the or- 
ders of the court is liable to punishment; (2) the 

prohibition of bigamy ; (9) respect for 
Takkanot the privacy of letters; (4) services in 
of R. thesynagogue must not beinterrupted 
Gershom. on account of a quarrel; (5) the owner 
of a synagogue may not refuse admis- 
sion to any one on the score of a personal grievance; 
(6) services may be interrupted to search for a lost 
object, and he who finds it without reporting the 
fact is liable to excommunication ; (7) a majority may 
refuse to obey a regulation of the communal direct- 
ors only with the consent of the court; (8) property 
held in trust may not be retained maliciously; (9) 
no case may be carried before.a secular court except 
one involving heavy damages; (10) a divorce may 
not be forced upon a woman (comp. Meir of Ro- 
thenburg, Responsa, p. 111d; “Kol Bo,” ed. Firth, 
Appendix, 1a). 

The following takkanot also are ascribed to R. 
Gershom: (1) no one ought to leave the synagogue if 
only ten are present; but if one should leave, the 
service may be continued; (2) a Jew is forbidden to 
rent to another Jew who lives with a Gentile: (8) 
if absence or poverty renders it impossible for a man 
to support his wife, the community must provide for 
her; (4) in case of an altercation with serious conse- 
quences, both parties are liable to punishment: and 
if one of them falls ill a sv cond time in consequence 
of the brawl, he may bring the matter into court; 
(5) one who is summoned to court by a messenger 
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must attend (Meir of Rothenburg, le. pp. 112d- 
113a). 

During the twelfth century rabbinical synods were 
convened for the first time in the post-Talmudie 
period in the chief cities where fairs were held. The 
object of these synods was to promulgate new ordi- 
 nances as cireumstances required and to harmonize 
Talmud law with the conditions obtaining in Chris- 
tian Europe, from a religious, legal, and moral point 
of view. R. Tam seems to have acted as the chair- 
man of several synods, although the precise ones over 
which he presided are uncertain. The chief schol- 
ars mentioned as members of these bodies were 
RaSHBaM, Isaac b. Solomon of Sens, Solomon b. 
Jacob of Auxerre, Isaac b. Nehemiah of Dróme, 
and Menahem b. Perez of Joigny. Seven ordinances 
are ascribed to these conventions, although their 
exact provenience is no longer known. One of the 
earliest of the enactments seems to have been that 
governing commercial relations with Christians, 
which was promulgated as a result of the persecu- 
tions during the Second Crusade. "The ordinances 
in question are as follows: (1) no Jew may pur- 
chase crucifixes, ecclesiastical vessels, vestments, 
ornaments, or prayer-books; (2) cases may be tried 
in the national court only with the mutual consent 
of plaintiffs and defendants; (3) if the case of either 
party has been prejudiced by this procedure, the 
plaintiff must make amends according to the judg- 
ment of the seven directors of the community ; (4) no 
one may accept an appointment from the govern- 
ment; (5) if a wife dies within a year of her marriage, 
her husband must return her dowry ; (6) if the dowry 

was payable at a later date, the hus- 

Takkanot baud has no claims upon it; (7) a 

of Synods. bill of divorce, when once drawn up, 

may not be questioned or criticized 

(“Kol Bo,” ed. Fürth, 1782, § 117; “Sefer ha- 

Yashar," No. 579; Grütz, * Gesch." [Hebr. ed.] iv. 
2385-236). 

When the representatives of the Jews convened 
at Mayence in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (1220 or 1223) to regulate the taxes and imposts 
to be paid to the emperor, they promulgated new 
ordinances which were accepted throughout Ju- 
daism, and they also revised earlier enactments. 
Among the members of the first synod were David 
b. Kalonymus of Münzenberg, Baruch b. Samuel of 
Mayence, Hezekiah b. Reuben of Boppard, Simhah 
b. Samuel of Speyer, Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi of 
Cologne, and Eleazar b. Judah of Worms. These 
ordinances have been preserved under the name of 
* takkanot Shum” (miw = Speyer, Worms, and Ma- 
yenco), and are indicative of the status of the German 
Jews of the period. Six of the enactments may be 
ascribed with some degree of certainty to the first 
synod, and are as follows: (1) no Jew should be 
guilty of bad faith toward a Christian, or of coun- 
terfeiting; (2) one who has caused harm by lodging 
information must make amends for it; (3) court 
Jews are not to be exempt from the communal 
taxes; (4) quiet and devotion must rule in the syna- 
gogue; (5) a brother-in-law must enter upon the 
levirate marriage without raising any objections; 
(6) controversies must be decided by the rabbis of 
Mayence, Speyer, and Worms (Meir of Rothenburg, 


| do likewise " (Weil, Responsa, No. 101). 


l.c. p. 119a; Moses Minz, Responsa, No. 202; Luria, 
* Yam shel Shelomoh " on Yeb. iv., No. 18). 

In 1245 in one of these same three cities another 
synod of rabbis convened, at which David b. Shal- 
tiel, Isaac b. Abraham, and Joseph b. Moses ha- 
Kohen were present. The ordinances of the earlier 
synod were confirmed, and two new ones were pro- 
mulgated: (1) the rabbi may not excommunicate 
any one without the consent of the community, nor 
may the congregation do so against the will of the 
rabbi; (2) if rabbis from other cities should endeavor 
to induce a local rabbi to excommunicate any per- 
son, he must refuse to do so unless he gains the con- 
sent of the community concerned (Meir of Rothen- 
burg, l.c., end; Moses Minz, l.c. No. 102, p. 158b). 

The German rabbis again assembled at the time of 
the Black Death, to renew the ancient ordinances, 
their enactments referring chiefly to the dissolution 
of levirate marriages and to the division of an es- 
tate between the widow and thelevir. Othersynods 
convened toward the end of the fourteenth century 
(at Weissenfels) and in the middle of the fifteenth 
century (at Nuremberg and Bingen), but no record 
of their ordinances has been preserved. A single 
takkanah by Jacob Weil, however, is extant, and 
reads thus: “The following is one of the many en- 
actments which we have promulgated at Nurem- 
berg: if one of the two parties wishes to use the 
German language in court, the other party must 
The ordi- 
nances which Seligman Oppenheim issued at the 
Bingen synod were originally intended to be en- 
forced only in the district of the lower Rhine; and 
when he attempted to enforce them for the upper 
Rhine, a controversy resulted which destroyed the 
permanent validity of his enactments. 

To these synods must be ascribed also the following 
ordinances of uncertain date which have been pre- 
served under the name “ takkanot ha-kehillot me-ash- 


kenaz ”: (1) no Jew may wear a garment or cuffs after 
" e 


the Christian fashion, nor may he have his beard cut, 
with a razor; (2) no wine made by Christians may 
be used by Jews; (3) no Jew may cause a jar to be 
filled with water by a non-Jew on the Sabbath; (4) 
a Jew may not gamble with a Christian; (5) the 
punishment of guilt by solitary confinement in an 
apartment of the synagogue in enjoined; (6) enter- 
tainments and banquets are prohibited ; (7) Jews who 
were recipients of charity had to give tithes of same; 
(8) all persons must wear the “kittel” in the syna- 
gogue; (9) the margins of a book must not be cut 
(Moses Minz, l.e. No. 102; “Codex Halberstadt," 


. No. 49). 


At the end of the fifteenth and at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century takkanot were issued at 
Toledo; and after the expulsion from Spain others 
were promulgated at Fez by the scholars of Castile. 
Additional enaetments seem to have been made by 
Isaac b. Sheshet (RIBaSH) and Simeon b. Zemah 
Duran (RaSHBaZ). Twelve ordinances were pro- 


mulgated at Toledo, and thirty-two at Fez, the lat- 
ter including four concerning the taking of a sec- 
ond wife in the lifetime of the first; five dealing 
with the attitude of a husband toward his wife 
when the latter has deserted him; and fourteen de- 
voted to lawsuits (“Kerem Hamar,” ii. 84a-86b). 
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Various takkanot were also promulgated from time 
to time by the Couxcri, or Four Lanps. Some of 
these ordinances, which were binding on all Polish 
Jews in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, were published in a volume bearing the 
name of Joshua ben Alexander FALK ha-Kohen, and 


entitled “ Kontres ‘al Dine Ribbit” (Sulzbach, 1692; 


Brünn, 1775). . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, 7Todegctica in Misehmam, pp. 8, 4, 
28, 29 et passim ; Rapoport, ‘Erek Millin, s.v. Usha, Prague, 
1852; Jakob Brüll, Mebo ha-Aishnah, pp. 1-52, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1876; Bloch, Sha'are Torat ha-Takkanot, Buda- 
pest, 1879-1902 ; Brüll, Jahrb. viii. 61; Aronius, Regesten, p. 
115; Rosenthal, Die Judengemeinde in Mainz, Speier, und 
Worms, p. 44, Berlin, 1904; Kohut, Gesch. der Deutschen 

. Juden, p.121, Berlin. 1898; Güdemann, Gesch. i. 44, 188, 243, 
note i.; Weiss, Dor, iv., V., passim ; Perles, in Monatsschrift, 
1865, pp. S4 et seq.; Sefer ha-IEshkcol, i..9, Halberstadt, 1867 ; 
Rosenthal, in Hildesheimer Juhelschrift, pp. 81-53, Berlin, 
1890; Neubauer, in R. E. J. xvii. 69; Kerem Hamar, ii. 84a- 
36b, Leghorn, 1869: Grütz, Gesch. iii. 111, 140, 212, 350; iv. 
132, 157, 161; v. 336 ; vi. 180-182; vii. 21, 102 ; viii. 14, 49, 211, 
268; ix. 451; x. 51, 69, 386. 

Ww. Be S. O. 


TAL. See Gesnem. 


TAL, TOBIAS: Dutch rabbi; born at Amster- 
dam 1847; died at The Hague Oct. 24, 1898; studied 


‘at Dünner's theological seminary (1862-74) and at 


the University of Utrecht (D. D. 1874). After offici- 
ating for a short time as rabbi at Amsterdam, Tal 
accepted a call as chief rabbi of Gelderland in 
1880, and removed: to Arnhem on June 26, 1881; 


here he remained until 1895. when he was called 


to The Hague as. successor to chief rabbi Beren- 
stein. From 1880 to 1881 he was engaged in a 


controversy with Professor van Oort of the Univer- 


sity of Leyden concerning the ethical value of the 
Talmud. 

In 1898 Tal published, under the title “ Oranje- 
bloesems,” a history of the Jews of the Netherlands, 
deriving his material for this work chiefly from un- 
published documents in the private archives of 
Queen Wilhelmina. He was the editor of “Cho- 
reben Jedidjah,” a periodical which appeared in 
Rotterdam (1887), and in which he published sev- 
eral articles over the pseudonym of * Jotham.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. H. Dünner, T. Tal, in De Amsterdammer, 
No. 1115, Nov. 6. 1898 (with portrait); Centraal Blad, Oct. 
28, 1890, xiv. 30; Weekblad voor Israelietische Huisgezin- 
nen. xxix. 44 (with portrait). 

S. E. Si. 
TALKAR, DANIEL RAHAMIM: Beni- 

Israel soldier; enlisted in the 4th Rifles on April 1, 

1842. He was made jemidarand native adjutant on 

Javu. 1, 1857; subahdar on Jan. 1, 1861; subahdar- 

major and bahadur in 1878. He served with the 

reserve forces in the expedition to Bahawalpur in 

1846, and two years later left Karachi for Mooltan 


on field service, being present at the successful at- . 


tack on the enemy's position. in the: suburbs of the 
latter city on Dec. 27, 1848.. Though wounded he 
was with the regiment when it stormed the breach 
and captured the city, and he was engaged in all 
the subsequent siege operations until the capitula- 
tion of the fort and citadel on Jan. 22, 1849 (medal 
and clasp). "Talkar served also in the Persian cam- 
paign of 1856-57, during which he was present at 
the occupation of theisland of Kurrack, at the land- 
ing in Hallilah Bay, and at the advance on and 
surrender of the town and fort of Bushire; he took 
part also in the forced march on Barazgoon, the 
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night attack of Feb. 6, 1857, and the battle of 
Khooshab (medal and clasp). In 1858 he served in 
the Central India Field Forces. 

J: J. Hv. 


TALKAR, EZEKIEL: Beni-Israel soldier; 
born at Ahmedabad, India, in 1848; joined the 3d 
Regiment, Native Light Infantry, now called Bom- 
bay Rifles, on Sept. 16, 1864. He was promoted 
jemidar Jan. 1, 1877; -subahdar Oct. 5, 1879; and 
subahdar-major June 12, 1890. During this period 
the regimental school owed its efficiency in mus- 
ketry largely to his skill, most of the officers and 
senior non-commissioned oflicers receiving from 
him instruction in the theory of firing small 
arms. "lalkarserved in the Kathiawar Field Forces 
from 1865 to 1868, took part in the Afghan war 
(1879-80), was engaged in the affair at Kucheli Pass 
(medal) and saw active service also during the 
Burmese war of 1886-88 (medal and two clasps). 
In 1898 he retired from the service and joined the 
Dhrangadhra State Police as police inspector, later 
acting ina similar capacity at the city of Bhavnagar. 
In 1896 the maharaja Saheb, who greatly appreci- 
ated his services, transferred him to the State 
Regiment, in which he still (1905) holds the rank of 


second in command. 
J. j J. Iv. 


TALLAGE: A tax arbitrarily imposed upon 
a community, which was made collectively respon- 
sible for the entire sum, This tax was frequently 
levied on the English Jews during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. <A tallage of £60,000, known 
as the “Saladin tallage,” was levied on them, for 
example, at Guildford in 1189, the ostensible ob- 
ject being the crusade then being prepared against 
Saladin. Another tallage, of 10,000 marks (£6,666 


18s. 4d.), which was probably levied at an earlier | 


date, is also referred to. It is reported that John 
tallaged the Jews in 1210 to the extent of 60,000 
marks (£40,000). There are likewise records of tal- 
lages under Henry III. of 4,000 marks (1225) and 
5,000 marks (1270). Important tallages were made 
by Edward I. in the second, third, and fourth years 


' (£1,000), and in the fifth year (25,000 marks), of his 


reign. These taxes were in addition to the various 
claims which were made. upon the Jews for relief, 
wardship, marriage, fines, law-proceedings, debts, 
licenses, amercements, etc., and which they paid to 
the English exchequer like their fellow subjects, 
though probably on a larger scale. 

It has been claimed that-the loss of the income 
from the Jews was the chief reason why Edward 1. 
was obliged to give up his right of tallaging Eng- 
lishmen in general. 


“BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews- of Angevin England, pp. 325- 


326; M. Schwab. Documents sur les Juifs VC Angleterre, in 
R. E. J xi. 268-270; Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. Anglo-Jud. p. 
xvi. i 

J. 


TALLIT (mbn) : Mantle with fringes (zizit) at 
the four corners; a prayer-shawl worn over the 
garments, and used by men after marriage and, in 
modern times, by boys after their confirmation as 
“bar mizwot.” The tallit, which can be spread out 
like a sheet, is woven of wool or silk, in white, with 
black or blue stripes at the ends. The silk ones vary 
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in size, for men, from about 36 X 54 inches to 72 The original tallit probably resembled the “ aba- 
x 96 inches. The woolen tallit is proportionately | yah,” or blanket, worn by the Bedouins for protection 
larger (sometimes reaching to.the ankle) and is made | from sun and rain, and which has black stripes at the 
of two lengths. sewed together, the stitching being | ends. The finer tallit, very likely, was similar in 
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Karaite Tallit and Bag. 
(From a photograph.) 


“Jew with Talit. 
covered with a narrow silk ribbon. A ribbon, or, (From a drawing by Alphonse Lévy.) 
for the wealthy, a band artistically woven with . 
silver or gold threads (called “spania "), with the | quality to the Roman pallium, and was worn only 
ends hanging, and about 24 inches long by from | by distinguished men, rabbis, and scholars (B. B. 
9 to 6 inches wide, is sewed on the top of thetallit. | 98a; Gen. R. xxxvi; Ex. R. xxvii) The tallit 
From the four corners of the tallit hang zizit, in | of a *talmid hakam ” extended to within a hand- 


compliance with breadth of the 
the Mosaic law length of the 
(Num. xv. 38 et bottom of his un- 


dergarment (B. 
B. 57b) The 
talit was some- 
times worn part- 
ly doubled, and 
sometimes with 
the ends thrown 
over the shoul- 
ders (Shab. 147a ; 
Men. 41a). 

The most ap- 
proved style of 
adjusting the 
tallit is the 
Turkish (*f'ati- 
fat yishma‘e- 


seq.; See ZIZIT). 
' The woolen tal- 
lit is preferred 
by the pious, es- 
. pecially if made 
of coarse and 
half-bleached 
lamb’s wool 
from the Holy 
Land, when it 
is known as a. 
“Turkish tal- 
Jit." Woolen 
tallits are made 
in Russia also, 
but are finer 


pure W hite. (From an illuminated mahzor of the fifteenth century.) follows: The 
The silken tallit scarf is thrown 


was formerly made principally in Germany; but | over the head with the middle point of one of the 
of late several silk manufacturers in the United | longer edges over the middle of the forehead and 
States (at Paterson, N J.) have produced the bulk | theleft-hand end hanging over the left shoulder; the 
of the American supy y. right end is then also thrown over the left shoulder 
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so that all the four corners are upon the left side; a 
short pause is then made, and the corners are al- 
lowed to fall back in their original position, two 
corners suspended from each shoulder. The por- 
tion covering the head is next pushed backward, 
and may be removed entirely therefrom and made 
to rest on the back of the neck. The more modern 
style is to roll up the tallit like a scarf, put it round 
the neck, and let the ends hang from the shoulders 
(comp. Yalk., Ps. 793; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, 
ix. 82a, note). 

The cabalists considered the tallit as a Special gar- 
ment for the service of God, intended, in connection 
with the phylacteries, to inspire awe and reverence 
for God at prayer (Zohar, Exod. Toledot, p. 141a). 
The talit is worn by all male worshipers at the 
morning prayer on week-days, Sabbaths, and holy 
days; by the hazzan at every prayer while before 
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tains a part of every notch. One partis then given to 
the debtor, and the other to the creditor. This was, 
in the medieval ages, the ordinary way. of giving 
receipts to Jews and others. A certain number of 
these tallies have been discovered at Westminster, 
each containing the record of a debt due to a Jew 
before the Expulsion. The object of the device was 
to prevent fraud. When a Jew claimed a certain 
amount as his debt, the two parts of the tallies were 
brought together, and if there was any discrepancy 
in the joining of the notches, the sum indicated in 
the tally kept in the archa by the chirographer for 
the debtor was held to be decisive. Tallies were 
used also for general receipts by the British ex- 
chequer, and it is stated that when the British 
Houses of Parliament were burned down in 1832 
the fire was the result of carelessness in burning the 
stock of tallies. Thesame meansof checking fraud 


EMBROIDERED TALLIT. i 
(In the possession of the Gesellschaft zur Erforschung Judischer Kunstdenkmiler, Frankfort-on-the-Main.) 


the Ark; and by the reader of the scroll of the Law 
when on thealmemar, In earlier times the tallit was 
likewise spread over the canopy at the nuptial cere- 
mony. 

In the Talmudic and geonic periods the phylac- 
teries were worn by rabbis and scholars all day, and 
a special tallit at prayer; hence they put on the 
phylacteries before the tallit, as appears in the order 
given in “Seder R. ‘Amram Gaon ? (p. 3a) and in the 
Zohar (Ba-Midbar, 190b). In later times, when the 
phylacteries came to be worn at morning prayer 
only, the tallit was put on first, after a Special bene- 
diction had been recited. See FRINGES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 8-24; David 
) 


de Ginsburg, in R. E. J. (1890) xx. 16-22. 
"T: J. D. E. 


TALLY: A piece of wood on which is written 
a deed of indebtedness, the sum due bein g indicated 
by notches along the edge. The stick is then cut 
in two in such a manner that each piece thereof con- 


was used in American cities; for example, Philadel- 
phia, within the last thirty years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Proceedings of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England, 1905, v. 
J. 


TALMID HAKAM (plural, Talmide haka- 
mim): Honorific title given to one well versed in 
the Law. Prizing knowledge, especially that of the 
Torah, above all worldly goods, the talmide haka- 
mim formed in Jewish society a kind of aristocracy 
having many privileges and prerogatives as well as 
duties. To the Jews, birth, riches, and other ad- 
vantages areasnothing in comparison with learning. 
The Mishnah says: “A scholarly bastard takes pre- 
cedence over an ignorant high priest? (Hor. 13a). 
In the Middle Ages the talmid hakam enjoyed the 
full confidence of his coreligionists, who consulted 
him not only in spiritual matters, but also in 
worldly affairs. Even when he held no official posi- 
tion in the community, he supervised the cult, de- 
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termined the time and form of prayers, verified 
weights and measures, etc. To enable him to de- 
vote himself entirely to study, Jewish legislation 
exempted him from the payment of taxes and from 
performing any specific duties ( Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yo- 
reh De‘ah, 243). 

Although modesty is one of the cardinal virtues of 
the talmid hakam, he is enjoined to uphold his rank 
and not to compromise his dignity. Asin the case 
of a king, he is not permitted to allow any one to 
omit the performance of any public aet of reverence 
due to him, inasmuch as in him the Law is honored 
or slighted (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Teshubah, jii.). 
There are, according to the Talmud, six acts 
which a talmid hakam ought to avoid: to go 
abroad in perfumed garments; to walk alone at 
night; to wear shabby shoes; to converse with a 
woman in the street, even if she be his wife; to sit 
in the society of an ignoramus; and to be the last 
to enter the bet ha-midrash (Ber. 43b). With re- 
gard to association with an ignoramus, the Talmud 
says: “The talmid hakam is first likened by the 
ignoramus to a vase of gold; if he converses with 
him, he is looked upon as a vase of silver; and if he 
accepts a service from him, he is regarded as a vase 
of earth” (Sanh. 52b) Among the privileges of 
the talmid hakam is the right of declining to 
present himself as a witness in suits concerning 
money transactions before a judge who is his in- 
ferior in knowledge (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 28). 


The talmid hakam was expected to be familiar 
with all branches of human learning. “He who 
understands astronomy," says R. Johanan, "and 
does not pursue the study of it, of that man it is 
written: ‘But they regard not the work of the Lord, 
neither consider the operation of his hands’ ” (Isa. 
v. 19). R. Johanan says also that only he who is 
able to answer all halakic questions, even those which 
deal only with the insignificant treatise Kallah, is 
a talmid hakam worthy to be appointed leader of à 
community (Shab. 114a). In accordance with this 
view of the standard of learning required in one 
who aspires to the title of talmid hakam, some later 
rabbinical authorities assert that in modern times 
no one deserves to be called by that epithet (* Kene- 
set ha-Gedolah " on Yoreh De'ah, § 18). 

The principles in accordance with which the tal- 
mid hakam must live are enumerated in the first 
chapter of Derek Erez Zuta, opening with the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The way of the wise is to be 
modest, humble, alert, and intelligent; to endure 
injustice; to make himself beloved of men; to be 
gracious in his intercourse even with subordinates; 
to avoid wrong-doing; to judge each"man according 
to his deeds; to act according to the motto ' I take 
no pleasure in the good things of this world, seeing 
that life here below is not my portion, Wrapped 
in his mantle, he sits at the feet of the wise; no one 
can detectanything unseemly in him; he puts perti- 
nent questions, and gives suitable answers." 

E. C. I. BR. 
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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES * | 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


1. All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version ; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizbak; Saul, not Sha'ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. | | 


2, The spellings of names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers, are generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


e. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. l 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


N Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., peer or Meir. 


3 b | z 5 ! a (with dagesh), p | w sh 
1 9 nh Dm 5 (without dagesh), f — vs 
7d D í 3n y | n 
n h `y Ds pk 

) w 53k yo 7 


NoTE: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of p. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


5.. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


— (kamez) a =- U — a — e j o 
— (kamez hatuf) o | 
—— @ | = 6 | TO Ib ox 
ied eps > =a 3 u 
The so-called ‘‘ Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. & 


6, The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak- Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah.] 


B.— Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


i. All Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms. as Mohanwned, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


s Q 4 : » ^ - | 
1 See ~ above we kh u” sh d gh DL 
eb ed "E oce oh 
Qu) t k dh ve à E PERS 
Wo th J? bot wk e; y 
TJ jz o b? dui 

C ^ Ms | a em 


2. Only the three vowels—a, i, u — are represented : 
cho exe . ede Al 
No account has been taken of the imalah; 4 has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 
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3. The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of the assimilation of the ¿ to 
the following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah, 


The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. 


4, At the end of words the feminine termination is written ai; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hvat al-Ajlak. 


.6. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; e.g., ‘Amr, not ‘Amru ` 


or ‘Amrun; Ya'kub, not Ya'kubun; or in a title, Kitab al-Amanat wal-I'tekadat. 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa 
b6 
Ds 
Ir 
ne 


Le 


dli 3E 


os 


Iuli 
HR kx 


Aa 


MM 


a 

O 

v 
h,v, or g 

d 
e and ye 

atthe 

beginning. 

zh 

z 

$ 

k 

é 


Hu 


Iur 


Sheh 
mute 
Y 
half mute 
Ye 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


i. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 

Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola ; 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and Em Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 


under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobiczer. 


Roquemaure. 


2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title ; or, where he has borne no such title, by ‘‘of” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah he-Hasid; Gershom 
of Metz; Isaac of Corbeil. 


3. Names containing the words d', de, da, di, van, von, y, of, ben, ha-, ibn* are arranged under the 
letter of the name following this word: e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, 


Jacob d'Illeseas under Illescas. 


Abraham of Augsburg 
Abraham of Avila 
Abraham ben Azriel 


Abraham de Balmes 
Abraham ben Baruch 
Abraham of Beja 


'The order of topics is illustrated by the following examples : 


Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham Benveniste 


* When Inn has come to be a specific part of a name, as. InN Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under ** I." 


——— 


NOTE TO THE READER. 


Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 


use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, ABBA ARIKA; PUMBEDITA; VOCALIZATION, 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliographies, are not included here. ] 


AD sever nn .... -Abot, Pirke | 
Ab. R. N. eueeveree .Abot de-Rabbi Natan 
“Ab. Zarab.......... Abodah Zarah 


ad loe... sees At the place; to the passage cited 
ix dx RE ARRA in the year of the Hegira 


A.H 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. American Jewish Historical Society 


ApOQ.ssrav ie ur rn Apocalypse 
ADOQGI s ew ers .. Apocrypha 
Apost. Const........Apostolical Constitutions 
AT Ln va R s *Arakin (Talmud) 
ATO. ISr.; ves cows Archives Israélites qund " 
: Aronius, Regesten zur Geschiehte der Juden 
Aronius, Regesten 4 in Deutschland 
Ao ues saaa’ ‘aa o Das Alte Testament 
Aa dr "m Authorized Version 
D..ccccccceeseseess Den OF bar or born 


m Ag. Dab. Bacher, Agada der Babylonischen Amoräer 


Bacher, Ag. Pal. Pon Agada der Palüstinensischen Amo- 
rüer 


NEQOE .. Baba Batra (Talmud) 
Pi. ose eer eee ... before the Christian era 
Be vooczéstas ,...Bekorot (Taimud) 
Benzinger, Arch....Benzinger, Hebraische Archäologie 
I So ee ee ee ee Berakot (‘Talmud) 


sehrift..... Pata 


Berliner’s 1 Berliner's Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin. ...... Judenthums 

Bibl. Rab......... .. Bibliotheca Rabbinica 

Bik Gy $E eV ES Bikkurim (Talmud) 

BR opaco n raa Baba Kamma (Talmud) 


B.M 
BoletinAcad.Hist...Boletin de la Rea) Academia de la Historia 
Breslauer Jahres- | Jahresbericht des J üdisch-Theologischen 
bericht......... Seminars Frinkelscherstiftung 
Brit. Mus......--.-- British Museum 
— 4 Brüll's Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 
Brüll's Jahrb..... } und Litteratur 
Bulletin All. Isr.. .. Bulletin of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 


GC rsenvace eeverenseeve about 
AN bi chads ee ....Cantieles (Song of Solomon 


Hist. Exh..... |) I l . 
Cazós, Notes Bi- 1 Cazés, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Littera- 


bliographiques . ture Juive-Tunisienne 
CES ove eeeeeeee COMMON era 
Clive avaseegie we dee ha chapter or chapters 


Cheyneand Black, ( Cheyne and Black, Encyclopedia Biblica 


Encyc. Bibl.... TA ae : 
Reeueil des Travaux Rédigés en Mémoire 


MC ud pue du Jubilé Scientifique de M. Daniel Chwol- 


son, 1846-1896 
QOIS A Qe e RR S Corpus Inseriptionum Atticarum 
Dolo eiie Es Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
OL o Hosoectuseekkevi Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum 
QT 5s eee Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum 
OL OP.acasvee es Corpus Inscriptionum Peloponnesi 
D. TL. S. ser 6r er eR Corpus Inseriptionum Semiticarum 
comp ....... ^» .,.empare 


Curinier, Diet. on E. Curinier, Dictionnaire National des 
Wab.scaueteas Contemporains 

oca udsacers bos ride died 

Do uoc ves See. Deuteronomist 

De Gubernatis, [Pt Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico cegli 
Diz. Biog....... Serittori Contemporanei 
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De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori 


nario........... t Ebrei e delle Loro Opere 

De Rossi-Ham-) De Rossi-Hamberger, Historisches Wörter- 
berger, Hist. buch der Jüdischen Schriftsteller und 
Wórterb...... i Ihrer Werke 

Driver, Introduc- LS. R. Driver, An Introduction to the Liter- 
VOM D techies ; ature of the Old ‘Testament 

P cvxA es Us ace .. . Elohist 

BGC 5a ceu addictis Ecclesiastes 

Ecclus. (Sirach)....Ecclesiasticus 

"OILY 4 eua eo ais oce E SUM á - 5 TN 

an . ; Ludwig Eisenberg's Grosses Biograp isches 

BEDS Biog. 3 Lexikon der Deutschen Bühne im XIX. 

Annan salience Jahrhundert 
Encyc. Brit......... Encyclopædia Britannica 


BEDS. e eskas 2eoofv»»EBuglish 


Epiphanius, Heres. Epiphanius, Adversus Heereses 
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eL SEO S wea EAD and following 
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Hastings, Dict. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 


CECE S E E E E 


Herzog - Hauck, 


Herzog-Plitt or | Herzog-Plitt or Herzog-Hauck, Real-Enoy- 
Real-Encye.... 


HOP vives estiRE Rees Horayot (Talmud) 
Hu esses Hullin (Talmud) 
aeos sessio Same place 
{deM BREED same author 
Isr. Letterbode..... Israelitische Letterbode 
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TALMUD (abn) : Name of two works which 
have been preserved to posterity as the product of 
the Palestinian and Babylonian schools during the 
amoraic period, which extended from the third to 
the fifth century c.e. One of these compilations is 
entitled “Talmud Yerushalmi ? (Jerusalem Talmud) 
and the other * Talmud Babli” (Babylonian Talmud). 
Used alone, the word “Talmud” generally denotes 
“Talmud Babli,” but it frequently serves asa generic 
designation for an entire body of literature, since the 
Talmud marks the culmination of the writings of 
Jewish tradition, of which it is, from a historical 
point of view, the most important production. 

“Talmud” is an old scholastic term of the Tan- 
naim, and is a noun formed from the verb *lim- 
med” = “to teach.” It therefore means primarily 
e *teaching," although it denotes also 
The Name. “learning”; it is employed in this 
Ls latter sense with special reference to 
;the Torah, the terms “talmud” and “Torah” being 
^ usually combined to indicate the study of the Law 
^; both in its wider and in its more restricted sense, as 
© dn Pe’ah i. 1, where the term “talmud Torah ? is 
* applied to study as a religious duty. On the other 
hand, the learning acquired by study is also called 
“talmud,” so that Akiba’s pupil Judah ben Ilai 
could say: “ He from whom one derives the greater 
part:.of his knowledge [" talmudo"] must be re- 
garded as the teacher” (Tosef., D. M. ii., end; Yer. 
B. M. 8d; B. M. 88a has “hokmah” instead of * tal- 
mud”). To designate the study of religion, the 
word “talmud " is used in contrast with “ ma/‘aseh,” 
which connotes the practise of religion. Akiba’s 
view that on this account the “talmud” ranked 
above the “ma‘aseh” was adopted as a resolu- 
tion by a famous conference at Lydda during the 
Hadrianie persecution (see Sifre, Deut. 41; Kid. 
40b:. Yer. Pes. 30b; Cant. R. ii. 14). The two terms 
are contrasted differently, however, in the tannaitic 
saying (B. B. 180b), * The Halakah [the principlés 
guiding decisions in religious law] may not be 
drawn from a teaching of the master [“talmud *] 
nor be based upon an act of his [* ma'aseh "], unless 
the master expressly declare that the teaching or act 
under consideration is the one which is applicable 
to the practise." 

In the second place, the word “talmud "—gen- 


erally in the phrase “talmud lomar "—is frequently. 


used in tannaitic terminology in order to denote in- 

struction by means of the text of the Bible and of 

the exegetic deductions therefrom. In the third 

place, the noun “talmud” has the meaning which 
XII.—1 


alone can be genetically connected with the name 
“Talmud”; in tannaitic phraseology the verb “lim- 
med” denotes the cxegetic deduction of a halakic 
principle from the Biblical text (for examples see 
R. H. ii. 9; Sifre, Num. 118); and in harmony with 
this meaning of the word “talmud” denotes that 
exposition of a halakic saying which receives an 
exegetic confirmation from the Biblical text. Of 
the terms, therefore, denoting the three branches 
into which the study of the traditional exegesis of 
the Bible was from earliest times divided by the 
Tannaim (see JEW. ENcyc. iii. 163, s.e. BIBLE EXE- 
aESIS), “ midrash ” was the one identical in content 
with “talmud” in its original sense, except that 
the Midrash, which includes any kind of Biblical 
hermeneutics, but more especially the halakic, deals 
with the Bible text itself, while the Talmud is based 
on the Halakah. The Midrash is devoted to Biblical 
exposition, the result being the Halakah (comp. the 
phrase “mi-kan ameru” [= “beginning here the 
sages have said” ], which occurs frequently in the 
rannaitic Midrash and which serves to introduce 
halakie deductions from the exegesis). In the Tal- 
mud, on the other hand, the halakic passage is the 
subject of an exegesis based on the Biblical text. 

In consequence of the original identity of *'Tal- 
mud” and “Midrash,” noted above, the former term 
is sometimes used instead of the latter in tannaitic 

sentences which enumerate the three 
Relation branches of traditional science, Mid- 
to rash, Malakah, and Haggadah (see 

Midrash. Ber. 22a (comp. M. K. 15a and Yer. 

Ber. 6c, 89]; Kid. 30a; Suk. 28a; D. 
B. 134a; Ab. R. N. xiv. [comp. Masseket Soferim, 
xvi. 8]; Yer. B. K.. 4b, 81 [comp. Sifre, Deut. 33]; 
Tosef., Sotah, vii. 20 (comp. Yer. Sotah 44a]), while 
sometimes both “Talmud” and * Midrash " are used 
(M. K. 21a; Ta‘an. 30a); it must be noted, how- 
ever, that in the editions of the Dabli, “Gemara " is 
usually substituted for “Talmud,” even in the pas- 
sages here cited. The word “ Talmud ” in all these 
places did not denote the study subsequently pur- 
sued by the Amoraim, but was used instead of the 
word “Midrash,” although this did not preclude the 
later introduction of the term * Talmud " into tan- 
naitic sayings, where it cither entirely displaced 
“Midrash ? or was used side by side with it. 

After the term “Talmud” had come to denote the 
exegetic confirmation of the Halakah, it was applied 
also to the explanation and exposition of halakic 
passages in general As early as the end of the 
tannaitic period, when the halakot were finally re- 


Talmud 


dacted by the patriarch Judah I. and were desig- 
nated as “Mishnah,” a term originally applied 
to the entire system of traditional learning, the 
Talmud was developed as a new division of this 
same science; and it was destined to absorb all oth- 
ers. In a baraita dating, according to the amora 
Johanan, from the days of Judah I. (B. M. 88a; 
comp. Yer. Shab. 15c, 22 et seq.), the Mishnah and 
the Talmud are defined as subjects of study side by 
side with the * Mikra ” (Bible), the study of the Tal- 
mud being mentioned first. To this baraita there 
is an addition, however, to the effect that more 
attention should be given to thc Mishnah than to 
the Talmud. Johanan explains this passage by the 
fact that the members of Judah's academy, in their 
eagerness to investigate the Talmud, neglected the 
Mishnah; hence the patriarch laid stress upon the 
duty of studying the Mishnah primarily. In these 
passages the word “Talmud” is used not in its more 
restricted sense of the establishment of halakot by 
Biblical exegesis, but in its wider signification, in 
which it designates study for the purpose of eluci- 
dating the Mishnah in general, as pursued after 
Judah's death in the academies of Palestine and 
Babylon. 'This baraita is, furthermore, an authentic 
document on the origin of the Talmud. 

Three classes of members of the academy are men- 
tioned in an anecdote referring to Judah I. (B. B. 
Sa): (1) those who devoted themselves chiefly to the 
Bible (“ba‘ale Mikra"): (2) those whose principal 
study was the Mishnah (* ba'ale Mishnah 7); and (8) 
those whose main interest lay in the Talmud (* ba'ale 
Talmud”). This is the original reading of the pas- 
sage, although the editions mention also the “ ba'ale 
Halakah? and the “ba‘ale Haggadah " (see below). 
These three branches of knowledge are, therefore, 
the same as those enumerated in B. M. 33a. Tanhum 
b. Hanilai, a Palestinian amora of the third century, 
declared, with reference to this threefold investiga- 
tion (Ab. Zarah 19b): “Let the time given to study 
be divided into three parts: one-third for the Biblo, 
one-third for the Mishnah, and one-third for the 
Talmud.” In Kid, 33a this saying is quoted in the 
name of the tanna Joshua b. Hananiah, although 
this is probably a corruption of the name of Jose b. 
Hanina (amora). Yudan, a Palestinian amora of the 
fourth century, found in Eccl. xi. 9 an allusion to the 
pleasure taken in the three branches of study, Mikra, 
Mishnah, and Talmud. 

The old trichotomy of traditional literature was 
changed, however, by the acceptance of the Mish- 

nah of Judah I., and by the new study 

The Three of the Talmud designed to interpret it. 
Subjects of Thedivision termed * Halakot” (singu- 
Study. lar, *Halakah") inthe old classification 
was then called “Mishnah,” although 

in Palestine the Mishnah continued to be designated 
as “Halakot.” The Midrash became a component 
part of the Talmud; and a considerable portion of the 
halakic Bible hermeneutics of the Tannaim, which 
had been preserved in various special works, was in- 
corporated in the Babylonian Taimud. The Hagga- 
dah (plural, “ Haggadot”) lost its importance as an 
individual branch of study in the academies, al- 
though it naturally continued to be a subject of in- 
vestigation, and a portion of it also was included in 
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the Talmud. Occasionally the Haggadah is even 
designated as a special branch, being added as a 
fourth division tothe three already mentioned. Ha- 
nina ben Pappa, àn amora of the early part of the 
fourth century, in characterizing these four branches 
says: “The countenance should be serious and ear- 
nest in teaching the Scriptures, mild and calm for 
the Mishnah, bright and lively for the Talmud, 
and merry and smiling for the Haggadah " (Pesik. 
110a; Pes. R. 101b; Tan., Yitro, ed. Buber, p. 17; 
Massek. Soferim, xvi. 9)) As early as the third 
century Joshua ben Levi interpreted Deut. ix. 10 to 
mean that the entire Law, including Mikra, Mishnah, 
'l'almud, and Haggadah, had been revealed to Moses 
on Sinai (Yer. Pes. 17a, line59; Meg. 74d, 95), while 
in Gen. R. Ixvi. 8 the blessings invoked in Gen. 
xxvii. 28 are explained as “Mikra, Mishnah, Tal- 
mud, and Haggadah.” The Palestinian haggadist 
Isaac divided these four branches into two groups: 
(1) the Mikra and the Haggadah, dealing with sub- 
jects of general interest; and (2) the Mishnah and the 
Talmud, “which can not hold the attention of those 
who hear them " (Pesik. 101b; see Bacher, * Ag. Pal. 
Amor.” ii. 211). 
According toa note of Tanhuma ben Abba (of the 
latter part of the 4th cent.) on Cant. v. 14 (Cant. R. 
ad loc.), a student must be familiar with all four 
branches of knowledge, Mikra, Mishnah, Halakah 
(the last-named term used here instead of “Tal- 
mud”), and Haggadah; while Samuel b. Judah b. 
Abun, a Palestinian amora of the same century, in- 
terpreted Prov. xxviii. 11 as an allusion to the hala- 
kist (“man of the Talmud”) and to the haggadist 
(“man of the Haggadah”; Yer. Hor. 48c; sce also 
Pesik. 176a; Lev. R. xxi., Talmud and Haggadah). 
Here may be mentioned also the concluding passage 
of the mishnaic treatise Abot (v., end): “At the age 
of five to the Bible; at the age of ten to the Mish- 


nah; at the age of fifteen to the Talmud.” This is 
ascribed by many to the ancient tanna Samuel ha- 


Katon (see Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 878), although 
the sequence of study which it mentions is evi- 
dently that which was customary during the 
amoraic period (comp. also the saying of Abaye 
in Ket. 50a). 

The following passages from the Babylonian Tal- 
mud may likewise serve to illustrate the special 
usage which finally made the word “ Talmud " 
current as the name of the work. Samuel, one 
of the earliest Babylonian amoraim, interpreted the 
words of Zech. viii. 10, “neither was there any 
peace to him that went out or came in," as applying 
to the restlessness of one who turns from the Tal- 
mud and confines himself to the study of the Mish- 
nah (Hag. 10a). Johanan, the younger Palestinian 
contemporary of Samuel, extends the allusion to 
*him also who turns from one Talmud to study 
another," referring here to Babli and to Yeru- 
shalmi. Itisvery possible that he had noticed that 
in the case of his numerous Babylonian pupils the 
transition from the mishnaic exegesis which they 
had acquired at home to that of the Palestinian 
schools was not made without disturbing their peace 
of mind. Allusions to the “Talmud of Babylon” 
by two prominent Babylonians who settled in Pal- 
estine (Ze‘era and Jeremiah) have likewise been pre- 
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served (B. M. 85c; Sanh. 24a); and they confirm 
.Johanan's conception of the meaning of the term, 
In Babylonia the Aramaic noun * gemar" (emphat- 
ic state, “gemara”) was formed from the verb 719) 
(which does not occur in Palestinian texts), having 
the meaning of “learn.” This substantive accord- 
ingly designates that which has been 
learned, and the learning transmitted 
to scholars by tradition, although it is 
used also in à more restricted sense to 
connote the traditional exposition of the Mishnah; 
and it therefore gained currency as a designation of 
the Talmud. In the modern editions of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud the term “ Gemara " occurs very fre- 
quently in this sense; but in nearly every case it 
was substituted at a later time for the objectionable 
word “Talmud,” which was interdicted by the cen- 
sor. 'The only passage in which * Gemara " occurs 
with the meaning of “Talmud” in the strict sense 
of that term and from which it was not removed by 
the censor is ‘Er. 32b, where it is used by Nahman 
bar Jacob, a Babylonian amora of the second half of 
the third century. For further details see Bacher, 
“Gemara,” in “Hebrew Union College Annual,” pp. 
26-36, Cincinnati, 1904, where the word is shown 
to have been used for “Talmud” from the geonic 
period (see also idem, * Die Terminologie der Amo- 
rier,” pp. 31 e£ seq., Leipsic, 1905). The later editions 
of the Talmud frequently substitute for the word 
* Gemara” the abbreviation p'w (Aramaic, "(ID NAW 
— “the six orders of the Mishnah”), which has 


The 
Gemara. 


come to be, with the pronunciation “Shas,” a 


popular designation for the Babylonian Talmud. 

Here may be mentioned the term “Shem'‘ata” 
(NnybU), which was used in Babylonia to designate 
the halakie portion of the Talmud, and which was 
thus contrasted with “Haggadah” (see Hag. 26a; 
Sotah 20a; Sanh. 38b; comp. also M. K. 28a, where 
“Shemu‘ah,” the Hebrew form, occurs in a baraita). 
In the tenth century this word was used in Moham- 
medan circles to designate Jewish tradition as well 
as its chief source, the Talmud; so that Mas‘udi refers 
to Saadia Gaon as an *ashma'ti ”(2.e., a believer 
in the tradition), using this term in contrast to “ Ka- 
raite" (see Pinsker, * Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” i. 5). 
A “Kitab al-Ashma‘ah” (2.e., “Talmud”) is also 
mentioned (* Z. D. M. G.” |viii. 659). 

The theorem that the Talmud was the latest devel- 
opment of traditional science has been demon- 
strated by this discussion of the meaning and the 
use of the word itself. The Talmud accordingly 
dates from the time following the final redaction of 
the Mishnah; and it was taught in the academy of 
Judah I. as the commentary on the tannaitic Hala- 
kah. The editorial activity which, from the mass of 
halakic material that had accumulated since Akiba’s 
Mishnah, erystallized the Talmud in accordance with 
the systematic order introduced by that teacher, im- 
plied the interpretation and critical examination of 
the Halakah, and was, therefore, analogous to 'l'al- 
mudic methodology. 

There were, likewise, many elements of tannaitic 
tradition, especially the midrashic exegesis of the 
Bible, as well as numerous halakic interpretations, 
lexicographical and material, which were ready 
for incorporation into the Talmud in its more re- 


stricted meaning of the interpretation of the Mishnah 
of Judah I. When this Mishnah became the stand- 
ard halakic work, both as a source for decisions of 
questions of religious law, and, even more espe- 
cially, as a subject of study in the academies, the 
Talmud interpretation of the mishnaic text, both in 
theory and in practise, naturally became the most 
important branch of study, and included the other 
branches of traditional science, being derived from 
the Halakah and the Midrash (halakic exegesis), 
and also including haggadic material, though to 
a minor degree. The Talmud, however, was not 
an independent work; and it was this characteristic 


. which constituted the chief difference between it and 


the earlier subjects of study of the tannaitic period. 
It had no form of its own, since it served as a run- 
ning commentary on the mishnaic text; and this 
fact determined the character which the work ulti- 
mately assumed. 

The Talmud is practically a mere amplification of 
the Mishnah by manifold comments and additions; 
so that even those portions of the Mishnah which 

have no Talmud are regarded as com- 


Relation ponent parts of it and are accordingly 
to included in the editions of Babli. The 
Mishnah. history of the origin of the Talmud is 


the same as that of the Mishnah—a 
tradition, transmitted orally for centuries, was finally 
cast into definite literary form, although from the 
moment in which the Talmud became the chief 
subject of study in the academies it had a double 
existence, and was accordingly, in its final stage, 
redacted in two different forms. The Mishnah of 
Judah I. was adopted simultaneously in Babylon 
and Palestine as the halakic collection par excel- 
lence; and at the same time the development of the 
Talmud was begun both at Sepphoris, where the 
Mishnah was redacted, and at Nehardea and Sura, 
where Judah’s pupils Samuel and Rab engaged in 


their epoch-making work. The academies of Baby- 
lon and of Palestine alike regarded the study of the 


Mishnah and its interpretation as their chief task. 
The Amoraim, as the directors and members of these 
academies were called (see AMORA), became the 
originators of the Talmud; and its final redaction 
marked the end of the amoraic times in the same way 
that the period of the Tannaim was concluded by 
the compilation of the Mishnah of Judah I. Like 
the Mishnah, the Talmud was not the work of one 
author or of several authors, but was the result of 
the collective labors of many successive generations, 
whose toil finally resulted in à book unique in its 
mode of development. P 

Before entering into any discussion of the origin 
and peculiar form of the Talmud, the two recensions 
of the work itself may be briefly described. "The 
general designation of the Palestinian Talmud as 
“Talmud Yerushalmi," or simply as * Yerushalmi,": 
is precisely analogous to that of the Palestinian 
Targum. "The term originated in the geonic period, 
when, however, the work received also the more 
precise designations of “Talmud of Palestine,” 
“Talmud of the Land of Israel,” “Talmud of the 
West," and * Talmud of the Western Lands.” Yeru- 
shalmi has not been preserved in its entirety ; large 
portions of it were entirely lost at an early date, 
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while other parts exist only in fragments. The editio 
princeps (ed. Bomberg, Venice, 1523 et seg.), on which 
all later editions are based, terminates with the fol- 
lowing remark: “Thus far we have found what is 
contained in this Talmud; and we have endeavored 
in vain to obtain the missing portions.” Of the four 
manuscripts used for this first edition (comp. the 
note at the conclusion of Shab. xx. 17d and the 
passage just cited), only one is now in existence; it 
is preserved in the library of the University of 
Leyden (see below). Of the six orders of the Mish- 
nah, the fifth, Kodashim, is missing entirely from the 
Palestinian Talmud, while of the sixth, Tohorot, it 
contains only the first three chapters 
The of the treatise Niddah (iv, 48d-51b), 
Palestinian The treatises of the orders of the 
Talmud. Mishnah are arranged in the fol- 
lowing sequence in this Talmud; the 
pagination also is given here, in parentheses, to 
indicate the length of the several treatises: 
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the treatise Niddah ends abruptly after the first lines 
of ch. iv. 

Maimonides expressly states in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Mishnah that in his time 
Yerushalmi was extant for the entire first five orders 
(comp. Abraham ibn Daud, ed. Neubauer, “M. J. 
C.” i. 57); therefore he must have seen the Yeru- 
shalmi of the order Kodashim, although he himself 
does not quote it in his commentary on this order 
(see Frankel, “Mebo,” p. 45b) Except for the 
treatise Niddah, on the other hand, there was, ac- 
cording to Maimonides (/.e.), no Yerushalmi for the 
sixth order. A South-Arabian work of the fifteenth 
century, however, quotes the Gemara “on ‘Ukzin in 
` the Gemara of the people of Jerusalem,” which is 
said to contain a passage on the zodiac (sce Stein- 
schneider, * Catalog der Hebrüischen Handschriften 
der Kóniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin,” p.65, Berlin, 
1919). Theauthor of this quotation, therefore, knew 
Yerushalini for the last treatise of the sixth order, 
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PAGES FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF THE JERUSALEM TALMUD. 
(From the Cairo Genizah.) 


I. Zera'im: Berakot (2a-14d); Pe'ah (15a-21b); Demai (?1c- 
26c); Ki'layim (260-324); Shebi'it (33a-39d); Terumot (40a-48b); 
Ma'aserot (480-520); Ma'aser Sheni (52b-56d); Hallah (57a-60b); 
"Orlah (60c-63b); Bikkurim (63c-65d). 

II. Moʻed: Shabbat (2a-18a); "Erubin (18a-26d); Pesahim 
(27a-37d); Yoma (38a-45e); Shekalim (45c-51b); Sukkah (51c- 
dou); Rosh ha-Shanah (562-59d); Bezah (59d0-63b) ; Taanit (63e- 
69c); Megillah (69d-75d); Hagigah (75d-79d); Mo'ed Katan 
(S0a-83d). 

pin. Nashim: Yebamot (2a-15a); Sotah (15a-24e); Ketubot 
(240-360); Nedarim (36c- 42d); Gittin (43a-50d); Nazir (alus 58a); 
Riddushin (58a-60d). 

IV. Nezikin: Baba Kamma (2a-7c); Baba Mezi'a (1c-12c); 
Baba Batra (12d-170): Sanhedrin (17d-30c): Makkot (30d-32b): 
Shebu'ot (32e-33d); “Abodah Zarah (39a-45b); Horayot (15e-48c), 

VI. Tohorot: Niddah (18d-51b). 

In order ii. the last four chapters of Shabbat are 
missing from the Palestinian Talmud, while the trea- 
tise Shekalim has been incorporated into the editions 
of the Babylonian Talmud from Yerushalmi, and is 
found also in a Munich manuscript of Babli. In 
order iv. the treatises Abot and ‘Eduyot are missing 
in both Talmudim, and the concluding chapter of 
Makkot is wanting in Yerushalmi. In order vi. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


although it is possible that the passage quoted may 
have been in the lost portion of the treatise Niddah, 
and that the name **Ukzin” may have been used 
instead of “Tohorot.” For further details on the 
missing sections of Yerushalmi see Frankel, le. pp. 


| 45a et seq.; Weiss, 5 Dor," iii. 232; Buber, in Ber- 


liner's * Magazin,” v. 100-105; and Strack, “ Einlei- 
tungin den Talmud,” pp. 63-65. The mishnaic text 
on which the Palestinian Talmud is based has been 
preserved in its entirety in à manuscript belonging 
to the library of the University of Cambridge, and 
has been edited by W. II. Lowe (* The Mishnah on 
Which the tos Talmud Rests,” Cambridge, 
1883). 

The Palestinian Talmud is so arranged in the edi- 
tions that each chapter is preceded by its entire 
mishnaic text with the paragraphs numbered, this 
being followed by the Talmud on the several para- 
graphs. In the first seven chapters of Berakot the 
paragraphs are designated as “First Mishnah” 
(N 9M), “Second Mishnah,” ete. ; while in the re- 
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maining chapters and all the other treatises the 
paragraphs are termed “halakot” (N mbn). In the 
early chapters the mishnaic text of cach paragraph 
is repeated entire in the Talmud at the beginning of 
the paragraph; but later only the first words are 
prefaced to the Talmudic text. Even in cases 
where there is no Talmud the designation of the 
par agraph and the beginning of the mishnaic text 
are given. "The editio princeps seems to have bor- 
rowed this arrangenient from the manuscripts, al- 
though the system is much more simple in the frag- 
ment ; of Yerushalmi edited by Paul von Kokowzoff 
in the * Mémoires de la Société Archéologique de 
St. Petersbourg " (xi. 195-205), which contains some 
paragraphs of thesixth and eighth chapters of Baba 
I amma. 
lines of the Talmudic text “of ch. v.; but between 
them and the beginning of ch. vi. the Mishnah is 
lacking, so that the superscription, “Chapter vi.,” 
is followed immediately by the Talmudic text. 
There is no reference to the beginning of the para- 
graph, either in the first or in the succeeding para- 
graphs; nor is there any explanation of the fact that 
paragraphs 4 and 7 of ch. viii. have no Talmud. It 
is clear, therefore, that the manuscript to which this 
fragment belonged contained only the Talmudic 
text, thus presupposing the use of a special copy 
of the Mishnah. It is likewise noteworthy that in 
the first two chapters of Berakot the sections of the 
Taimudic text on some of the paragraphs are desig- 
nated in the editions by the word * piska” (section), 
a term found occasionally also in other 
portions of the text of Yerushalmi. 

The style of Yerushalmi may be 
indicated by a brief analysis of a few 
sections, such as Ber. i. 1; R. H. i. 1, 
2. Git. ii. 1; and D. B. i. 6. 

Ber. i. 1: The text of this paragraph, which 
begins the Mishnah, is as follows: 


The Style 
of the Ye- 
rushalmi. 


" During what time in the evening is the reading of the ' She- 
ma‘? begun? From the time when the priests go in to eat their 
leaven [see Lev. xxii. 7] until the end of the first watch of the 
night, such being the words of R. Eliezer. The sages, however, 
say until midnight, though R. Gamaliel says until the coming 
of the dawn." 


The Talmud on this paragraph (2a, line 84-8a, line 
3) contains three sections, which correspond to the 
three opinions and the contents of which are as fol- 


lows: (1) A citation, from a baraita, of another 
tannaitie regulation defining the Mishnah that 


governs the reading of the « Shema‘” in the eve- 
ning; two sayings of Jose (a Palestinian amora of 
the 4th cent.), serving to elucidate the baraita (Ra, 
84-45). Remarks on the position of one who is in 
doubt whether he has read the “Shema‘,” with 
analogous cases, according to Jeremiah, whose views 
were ‘transmitted by Ze'era II. (4th cent.), the first 
case being decided according to the baraita already 
mentioned. (8 a, 45-2b, 4). Another passage from the 
baraita, designating the appearance of the stars as 
an indication of the time in question; explanation 
of this baraita by Abba bar Pappai (transmitter, 
Phinehas; both of the 4th cent.); other passages 
on the appearance of the stars as bearing on the rit- 
ual, together with a dialectic explanation by Jose b. 
Abin (second half of the 4th cent.) and a saying by 


This fragment begins with the concluding 


Talmud 


Judah b. Pazzi(2b, 5-31). A baraita on the division 
between day and night, and other passages bearing 
cn the same subject (2b. lines 31-41). The meaning 
of *ben ha-shemashot" (twilight), and an answer 
by Tanhuma b. Abba (latter part of the 4th cent.), 
together with another solution given by a baraita 
(ib. lines 41-46), Discussion of this baraita by Aha 
and Jose (4th cent.); reference by Mani to a question 
dealing with this subject which he addressed to Hez- 
ekiah of Cæsarea (4th cent.) from Mishnah Zab. i. 6, 
and the answer of the latter (2b, 46-2c, 9). Amoraic 
sayings and a baraita on the beginning of the day (2d. 
lines 9-20). A sentence of tannaitic origin in no 
way related to the preceding matters: ^One who 
prays standing must hold his feet straight," and the 
controversy on this subject between Levi and Simon 
(81 cent.), the one adding, “like the angels," and 
the other, *like the priests"; comments on these 
two comparisons (2c, 20-81). Further discussion 
regarding the beginning of the day, introduced by 
ü saying of Hanina's (8d cent.); haggadic statements 
concerning the dawn; aconversation between Hiyya 
the Elder and Simeon b. Halafta (latter part of the 
tannaitic period); cosmological comments: dimen- 
sions of the firmament, and the cosmic distances ex- 
pressed in units of 50 and 500 years, together with 
similar haggadic material, chiefly tannaitic in ori- 
gin; Haggadic sayings on Gen. i, 6, introduced by 
a saying of Abin’s (4th cent.), and including sayings 
by Rab, Judah b. Pazzi, and Hanina; 
Examples. Haggadic material on Isa. xl. 9 29, in- 
troduced by a controversy between 
Johanan and Simeon b. Lakish (8d cent.) and on 
Gen. ii. 4 (2c, 31-9d, 11). On the second part of the 
first mishnaic sentence; the views of Judah I. and 
Nathan on the number of the night-watches, and an 
exegetic discussion of them, with an allusion to Ps. 
cxix. 62 (“at midnight ”), as well as haggadic mate- 
rial concerning David and his harp, with especial 
reference to Ps. lvii. 9 (2d, 11-44). 

(2) Assi in the name of Johanan: “The ruling of 
the sages [“ until midnight"]is the valid one, and 
forms the basis for the counsel given by Jose [4th 
cent.] to the members of the academy” (b. lines 
45-48). Baraita on the reading of the “ Shema‘ " in 
the synagogue; à question bearing on this matter, 
and Huna’s answer in the name of the Babylonian 
amora Joseph (zd. lines 48-52), an illustration being 
given in an anecdote regarding Samuel b. Nahman, 
together with a haggadic say ing by him (čb. lines 

52-58). A contradictory view by Joshua b. Levi, 
together with pertinent haggadic sayings to the 
effect that the “Shemoneh 'Esreh ? must follow im- 
mediately the after-benediction of the “Shema‘” 
(ib. lines 59-73). 

(8) R. Gamaliel's view compared with an anal- 
ogous opinion of Simeon b. Yohai, together with a 
question which remains unauswer ed (2d, 14-9a, 3). 

R. H. i. 1, 2: These two paragraphs, which are 
combined into one in Babli, deal with the commence- 
ment of the four seasons (new years): Nisan 1, Elul 
1, Tishri 1, and Shebat 1 (or 15), The Talmud on 
par. 1is found in 56a, 44-56d, 52, and that on par. 
2 in 56d, 52-578, 90. 

Talmud on par. 1: (a) The “new year of the kings." 
Exegetic deductions and elucidations, beginning 


Talmud 
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with the interpretation of Ex. xii. 1; Johanan’s ex- 
planation of II Chron. iii. 2; à controversy between 
Hananiah and Mani regarding the same verse; an 
explanation by Aha of Ex. xii. 1; a baraita by 
Samuel on the same verse; and similar material 
(56a, 44-56b, 10). Hanina’s saying that even the 
years of Gentile kings were dated from Nisan, and 
the confirmation thereof by Biblical passages from 
Haggai aud Zechariah, together with the contradict- 
ory view of the Babylonian amora ‘Efa or Hefa; 
remarks and objections by Jonah and Isaac (56b, 
10-29). Jonah on the practical importance of the 
new year for dating business documents (čb. lines 
29-33). On the new year in the chronology of the 
kings of Israel and Judah, together with an inter- 
pretation of I Kings ii. 11, and several haggadic 
passages referring to David (25. lines 33-52). 

(0) The “new year of the feasts.” Statement that 
according to Simeon b. Yohai Nisan 1 marks the be- 
ginning of the year for the sequence of the feasts; 
a tannaitic midrash of considerable length on Lev. 
xxiii. 98, and a reply by Ela (4th cent.) to a ques- 
tion bearing on this matter; additional remarks and 
objeetions by amoraim of the fourth century, to- 
gether with the citation of a saying by the scholars 
“of that place" (¿.e., Babylonia; 56b, 52-566, 15); 
various diseussions on kindred subjects, especially 
those whose content involved halakic exegesis (56c, 
15-56d, 14). 

(c) The “new year for tithes of cattle,” declared 
by Meïr to be Elul 1. Proof by the Babylonian 
.amora Huna, who deduced an opposing view from 


Ps. Ixv. 14; the relation between Ben ‘Azzai, who 


is mentioned in a baraita belonging to this passage, 
and Akiba (zd. lines 14-33); interpretation of Mish- 
nah Dek. vii. 7 as being analogous in content; a 
citation by Mani of a halakic exegesis by his father, 
Jonah (čb. lines 33-52). 

Talmud on par. 2: («) Tishri 1, the “new year 
for the counting of the years." Deductions from 
Biblical passages; discussion on the subject be- 
tween Jonah and the members of the college; Jo- 
nah's quotation of Hanina’s saying on the names of 
the months, and a saying of Simeon b. Lakish on 
the names of the angels (56d, 52-77). (b) The “new 
year for the Sabbatical years and the years of jubi- 
lee." Biblical inference (56d, 77-57a, 9). (vc) The 
“new year for the planting of trees.”  Explana- 
tion and exegetical deduction (čb. lines 3-14). 
(d) The “new year for vegetables." Elucidation 
and discussion (čb, lines 14-28). (e) The “new year 
for trees," this section being supplemented by an 
example from a tannaitic account of Akiba’s prac- 
tise, with explanations (25. lines 98-30). 

Git. ii. 1: Inadequate attestation of the prepara- 
' tion of a bill of divorce. The Talmud on the pas- 
sage (44a, 84-71); a specia) case in the Mishnah 
shown to contain the opinion of Judah b. Ilai (zd. 
lines 84-40); two casuistic questions by Jose and 

the Babylonian amora Hisda, and the 

Further answers furnished by the Mishnah (20. 
Examples. lines 40-50); a more detailed discus- 

sion of another question of similar 
content, with reference to a controversy between 
Johanan and Simeon b. Lakish, togcther with 
notes thereon by Ammi and Ze‘era. and a discus- 


sion concluding with a comment by Mani (7b. lines 
50-71). 

B. B. i. 6: («) A short exegetic proof by Ela, based 
on Prov. xviii. 11 (12d, 71 e£ seg.). (b) A baraita 
dealing with analogous matter, together with a re- 
mark by Jose b. Abin (čb. lines 72-75). 

Although this analysis of the contents of four 
parts of Yerushalmi gives no adequate idea of the 
structure of the entire work, 16 will serve to show 
the difference between its several parts in regard 
both to their length and to their amplifica- 
tions of the simple explanations of the Mishnah. 
A comparison of the portions of the Palestinian 
Talmud here summarized with the corresponding 
sections of Babli, as given below, is especially in- 
structive. 

Yerushalmi, when regarded as a work of litera- 
ture, is noteworthy for a textual peculiarity which 
is characteristic of it, though found also in Babli, 
namely, the large number of literal repetitions. 
Entire passages, sometimes whole columns, of the 
Talmud are found in two, occasionally in three, 
separate treatises, in which they differ from each 
other by mere variants, most of them due to cor- 
ruptions of the text. These repetitions throw some 
light on the redaction of the Talmudic text, since 
they prove that before the editing of the treatises was 
undertaken a uniform mass of material was already at 
hand in a definitely revised form; they likewise show 
that in the compilation of the Talmud one portion 
was explained by another, as was natural in view 
of the character of the contents. The opportunity 
was gladly seized, moreover, to repeat didactic ma- 

terial in passages where it did not 

Passages strictly belong. These repetitions are 

Repeated. obviously of great value in the textual 
criticism of the Talmud. Since sufli- 
cient attention has never yet been paid to this pho- 
nomenon of Yerushalmi, a list is here given of those 
passages of the first order, Zera‘im, which are re- 
peated in other orders. It must be noted, however, 
that this list includes neither citations based on pas- 
sages of another treatise nor parallel passages con- 
sisting of a single sentence. 

(a) Passages from the order i. repeated in the 
order ii. : 

Ber. 3b, lines 10-55 = Shab. 3a, 69-3b, 20. Ber. 4a, 30-56 = 
Shek. 47a, 13-59 = M. K. 83e, 40-88d, 8. Ber. 5a, 83-62 = M. K, 
82b, 14-47. Ber. 5d, 14-20 = Shab. 3a, 55-61. Ber. 5d, 65-6a, 9 = 
M. K. 88a, 5-27. Ber. 6c, 4-17 = Yoma 44d, 58-08. Ber. 6d, 60- 
67 = Meg. 73d, 15-22. Ber. Tb, 70-7d, 25 = Ta‘an. 67c, 12-674, 47. 
Ber. 7d, 75-8a, 59 = Ta‘an. 65c, 2-69. Ber. 8c, 60-69 = R. H. 59d, 
16-25. Ber. 9a, 70-9b, 47 = Ta‘an. 63c, 66-63d, 44. Ber. 9e, 20-31 
= Meg. 75c, 8-19. Ber. 9e, 49-51 = Meg. 75b, 31-96. Ber. 10a, 
32-43 = Pes. 29c, 16-27. Ber. lle, 14-21 = Pes. 37c, 54-71. Ber. 
12e, 16-25 = “Er. 22b, 29-37. Ber. 12c, 44-62 = Suk. 24a, 6-21 = 
Meg. 72a, 15-81. Der. 15d, 72-14a, 30 = Ta‘an. 64a, 75-64b, 35. 
Pe'ah 15a, 67-15b, 21 = Hag. 76b, 24-58. Peah 17a, 39-72 = Hag. 
176b, 12-47. Pe'ah 18d, 16-83 = Shek. 46a, 48-67. Pe'ah 18d, 66- 
19a, 5 = Shek. 48e, 7)-48d, 13. Pe'ah Zla, 25-29 = Shek. 48d, 55- 
58. Dem. 22a, 31-40 = Shek. 48d, 40-49. Kil. 29b, 27-61 = ‘Er. 
19e, 15-49 = Suk. 52a, 40-73. Kil. 29b, 62-76 = Suk. 52a, 73-59b, 11. 
Sheb. 31e, 27-49 = M. K. 80b, 26-52.  Sheb. 38a, 50-60 = Shab. Be, 
55-65. Ter. dfa, 32-58 = Shab. 444. 4-10. Ter. 45d, 42-51 = Shab. 
3d, 2-15 (comp. “Ab. Zarah 41d, 13-28). "Ter. 46a, 41-46b. 35 = 
Pes. 282, 54-28b, 87. Ma'as.49a, 22-28 = Suk. 53d, 43-53. Maas. 
19b, 14-32 = Shab. 6b, 17-36. Ma'as. 49b, 30-48 = Bezah 62b, 72- 
62c, 6. Ma'as. Sh. 53b, 6-44 = Yoma 45e, 2-36 (comp. Shehu. 32b, 
56-34e, 3). Ma'as. Sh. 54b, 48-58 = Shek. 51b, 15-25. Matas. Sh. 
dda, 20-55 = ‘Er, 24c, 33-66. Ma'as. Sh. 55d, 62-67 = M. K. 80b, 
12-800, 10. Hal. 57e, 16-20 = R. H. 57b, 60-63. 
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(D) Passages from the order i. repeated in the 
order iii. : | 

Ber. Ga, 35-6b, 17 = Naz. 56a, 12-68. Ber. 6b, 51-56 = Kid. 6le, 
11-17. Ber. 9d, 3-19 = Git. 47b, 49-69. Ber. lib, 42-68 = Naz. 
54b, 2-27. Ber. 14b, 45-70 = Sotah 20e, 40-64. Pe’ah 15b, 41-47 
= Ket. 32c, 10-16. Pe'ah 15e, 7-16 = Kid. 61a, 75-6le, 10. Dem. 
25b, 60-25, 7 = Kid. 63a, 75-63b, 21. Kil. 32a, 64-32d, 7 = Ket. 
34d, 74-B5b, 56. Sheb. 30b, 25-68 = Kid. 6le, 56-61d, 17. Ter. 
40e, 42-40d, 6 = Yeb. 13e, 70-13d, 82. Ter. 42b, 44-53 = Naz. 53d, 
16-27. Ter. 44e, 9-440, 44 = Ket. 27b, 5-27c, 39. Ma‘as. Sh. 55a, 
69-55b, 18 = Git. 47d, 55-70. ‘Orlah 61b, 8-33 = Naz. 55e, 32-63. 
Bik. 61a. 82-44 = Yeb. 9b, 71-9e, 8. 

(c) Passages from the order i. repeated in the 
order iv.: 

Ber. 3a, 52-69 = Sanh. 30a, 65-30b, 8 = 'Ab. Zarah 41c, 46-63. 

Ber. 6b, 20-41 = Sanh. 20a, 48-60. Pe'ah 16b, 22-25, 43-60 = Sanh. 
27c, 38-60. Sheb. 35b, 26-40 = ‘Ab. Zarah 44b, 27-41. Sheb. 39b, 
14-38 = Mak. 31a, 33-50. Ter. 45c, 24-45d, 11 = ‘Ab. Zarah 41a, 
18-41b, 3. Ter. 47e, 60-47d, 4— ‘Ab. Zarah 4le, 18-23. Maas. 
Sh. 54d, 71-55a, 8 = Sanh. 19a, 63-76. Ma‘as. Sh. 56c, 9-18 = 
Sanh. 18d, 13-22. ‘Orlah 62b, 49-62c, 10 = 'Ab. Zarah 45a, 92- 
45b, 10. 
The following parallel passages from the second and 
fourth orders may also be mentioned on account of 
their length: Shab. 9c, 62-9d, 59 = Sanh. 94c, 19- 
94d, 14; Shab. 14d, 10-15a, 1= ‘Ab. Zarah 40d, 
12-41a, 4. i 

Despite these parallel passages in the four orders 
of Yerushalmi, which might be regarded as a proof 
of the uniform redaction of the entire work, there 
is proof to the contrary, which shows that the first 
two orders differ in origin from the third and 
fourth. While the first and second contain a large 
number of baraitot with the introductory formula 
“Samuel transmits [Ssyow *3n],? there is not a single 
baraita by Samuel in the third and fourth orders. 
These latter two include, on the other hand, many 
controversies between Mani and Abin, two amoraim 
of the second half of the fourth century, while Ze- 
ra‘im and Mo'ed contain very few (see Bacher, “ Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” iii. 398).” The redaction of Yerushalmi 
is discussed in further detail below. 

The haggadie portions of Yerushalmi are also 
characteristic of its style. As in Babli, they fre- 
quently have only a slight bearing, sometimes none 
at all, on the subject of the mishnaic section and its 


Talmudic interpretütion, being added to the pas- 


sages in which they are found either because they 
were mentioned in.the academy on account of some 
subject under discussion, or because, in the process 
of the redaction of the treatise, this haggadic mate- 

rial, which was valued for some spe- 


The Hag- cial reason, seemed to fit into the Tal- 
gadot of mudic text at the passage in question. 
the Ye- Many haggadie portions of Yerushal- 

rushalmi. mi are likewise found almost word for 


word in the earlier works of Pales- 
tinian midrashic literature, especially in Genesis 
Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, Pesikta di-Rab Kahana, 
Ekah (Lamentations) Rabbati, and Midrash She- 
muel. These parallel passages do not always prove 
actual borrowing; for the same earlier source may 


have been used in the redaction both of Yerushalmi 


and of the midrashic works. The haggadot of the 
Palestinian Talmud were collected and annotated by 
Samuel ben Isaac Jaffe Ashkenazi in his “ Yefeh 
March” (Venice, 1589), and they were translated 
into German by Wünsche (* Der Jerusalemische Tal- 


mud in Seinen Haggadischen Bestandtheilen,” Zu- 
rich, 1880). 

Linguistically, the Palestinian Talmud is Aramaic, 
in so far as its framework (like the elucidations of 
the mishnaic text by the members of the academies 
and the amoraic discussions connected with them) 
is redacted in that language; the greater portion of 
the terminology is in like manner Aramaic. The 
same dialect is employed in general for the nar- 
rative sections, including both the haggadot and 
the accounts of the lives of the sages and their 
pupils. The Aramaic portion consequently com- 
prises all that is popular in origin or content. The 
Hebrew sections, on the other hand, include the 
halakic sayings of the Tannaim, the citations from 
the collections of baraitot, and many of the amoraic 
discussions based on the tannaitic tradition, together 
with other sayings of the Amoraim. This linguistic 
usage is due to the fact that both in Palestine and in 
Babylon the Halakah was for the most part elucida- 
ted and expanded by the Amoraim themselves in the 
language in which it had been transmitted by the 
Tannaim. Inthe academy the Hebrew of the Mish- 
nah held its place side by side with the Aramaic, thus 
giving to the latter a certain coloring, especially 
from a lexicographic point of view. Hebrew was 
retained in great measure also in the amoraic Hag- 
gadah. The Aramaic, which assumed a fixed liter- 
ary form in Yerushalmi, is almost the same as that 
of the earlier Palestinian midrashic works, differing 
from them only in a few peculiarities, mostly ortho- 
graphic. This idiom, together with that of the. 
Palestinian Targum on the Pentateuch, has been 
analyzed in G. Dalman’s “Grammatik des Jüdisch- 
Paliistinischen Aramiüisch" (Leipsic, 1894; 2 ed. 
1905). 

The first complete edition of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (533 “pbn was printed at Venice, 1520-28, 
by Daniel Bomberg, and has become the basis, down 

to the present day, of a very large 
Editions of number of editions, including that of 
the Babli. Basel, 1578-81, which, with the changes 

and omissions made by the censor, ex- 
erted a powerful influence on later texts until the 
edition of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1720-22, with 
its additions, became the model of all subsequent 
editions of the Talmud (see below). The external 
form of Babli was determined by the editio princeps. 
While the first edition of Yerushalmi, in its two 
columns on each folio page, contains only the text, 
the editio princeps of Babli adds the commentary 
of Rashi on one margin and the tosafot on the other, 
together with kindred matter. Especially note- ` 


worthy is the fact that the first edition of Babli has 


a pagination which has been retained in all subse- 
quent editions, thus rendering it possible to quote 
passages with exactness, aud to find citations readily. 
The mishnaic treatises which have no Babylonian 
Talmud are included in the editions of the Tal- 
mud, together with commentaries, and these same 
tractates are likewise found in the only complete 
manuscript of Babli (that at Munich), where they 
form an appendix, although they precede the post- 
Talmudic treatises, which are likewise contained in 
the editions. It has been noted above that the edi- 
tions of Babli contain the Yerushalmi for the ireatise 


Talmud 


Shekalim; and this is also the case in the Munich 
manuscript. 

The following list gives the names of the treatises 
of Babli which have been preserved, together with 
the sequence generally followed in the editions, and 
the number of folios in each tractate, the pagination 
always beginning with fol. 9. Of the 570 leaves of 
the Munich codex, containing about eighty lines to 
a page, 490 belong to Babli; this gives an approx- 
imate idea of the size of this Talmud. The amount 
of text on each page of the editions, however, varies 
greatly on account of the varying length of the com- 
mentary of Rashi and the tosafot which accompany 
it; but the number of leaves shows the comparative 
leneths of the several treatises. 

I. Zera‘im: Berakot (64). 

II. Mo‘ed: Shabbat (157); *Erubin (105); Pesahim (121); Be- 
zah (40): Hagigah (27); Mo'ed Katan (29); Rosh ha-Shanah (35); 
Yoma (88); Sukkah (56); Ta'anit (31); Megillah (82). 

II. Nashim: Yebamot (122); Ketubot (112); Kiddushin 
(83); Gittin (90); Nedarim (91); Nazir (66); Sotah (49). 

IV, Nezikin; Baba Kamma (119); Baba Mezi'a (119): Baba 


Batra (176): ‘Abodah Zarah (76); Sanhedrin (113); Shebu'ot 
(19); Makkot (24); Horayot (14). 

V. Kodashim: Zebahim (120); Menahot (110); Bekorot 
(161); Hullin (142); *Arakin (84); Temurah (31); Keritot (28) 3 
Me'ilah (22); Tamid (9). 

VI. Tohorot; Niddah (73). 

Babli thus contains but one treatise each of the 
first and sixth orders; of the second, Shekalim (sec 
above) is lacking; and there is no Talmud on ‘Eduyot 
or Abot either in Babli or Yerushalmi. The fifth 
order of Babli contains neither Middot 
nor Kinnim, nor the third, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh chapters of Tamid. It is 
incorrect, however, to speak of miss- 
ing portions of the Babylonian Talmud, since in all 
probability the sections which it omits were en- 
tirely disregarded in the final redaction of the work, 
and were consequently never committed to writing 
(for a divergent opinion see Weiss, * Dor,” iii. 271). 
It will be shown further on that the mishnaic trea- 
tises lacking in Babli were subjects of study in the 
Babylonian academies. 

In the editions the Babylonian Talmud is so ar- 
ranged that each paragraph of the Mishnah is fol- 
lowed by the portion of the Talmud which forms 
the commentary on it; the portions are frequently 
divided into sections, rubricked by the successive 
sentences of the mishnaic paragraph on which they 
are based, although an entire paragraph occasionally 
Serves as a single text. Thus Babli on Ket. ii. 1 
(16a-18b) is divided into six sections; but there is no 
division into sections for ii. 9 (18b-90b), ii. 8 (20b— 
22a), li, 5 (23b), and ii. 9 (27b-28a). There are three 
sections for ii, 4 (28a); two for ii. 6 (28b-26a), ii. 7 
(20b-27a), and ii. 8 (27a, b); and eight for ii. 10 
(28a, b). In the Munich codex, which is based on a 
manuscript of the middle of the ninth century (sec 
Lewy in * Breslauer Jahresbericht," 1905, p. 28), the 
.text of the entire chapter of the Mishnah is written 
in large characters on the inner portion of the page, 
separated from the Talmudic text, which is in a 
different seript. In the fragments in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, written in 1193 and containing a 
portion of the treatise Keritot (see “J. Q. R.” ix. 145), 
each chapter is headed by the entire mishnaic text on 
which itis based. Then follow the sections of the 
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Talmud, each beginning with the word "yn and 
the first part of the mishnaic paragraph in question, 
although some sections are marked by the super- 
scription 'D^B (= NpDb'5). Thesuperscription N13, 
which in the editions marks the beginning of the 
Talmud on each paragraph of the Mishnah, is found 
neither in the Munich codex nor in the Bodleian 
fragments. Mostof the manuscripts containing one 
or more treatises of Babli, and described by R. N. 
Rabbinovicz in the introductions to vols. i., iv., viii., 
ix., and xi. of his “Dikduke Soferim," are so ar- 
ranged that the entire mishnaic text is placed at the 
beginning of the chapter; and this is also occasion- 
ally the case in the editions, as in the first chapter 
of the treatise Sanhedrin. In a St. Petersburg man- 
uscript said to date from 1112 the paragraphs are 
repeated in their proper places (25. viii. 8). A number 
of codices in the Vatican Library are arranged partly 
in the one way and partly in the other (xi. 18, 15, 
17, 18), while the system adopted in the printed 
texts occurs in manuscripts also (see jb. iv. 6, 8; xi. 
20). It may be mentioned as a curious circumstance 
that in one manuscript of the Vatican (ib. xi. 19), 
containing the treatise Pesahim, many passages are 
vocalized and accented, as is also the case in a Bod- 
leian fragment of Yerushalmi on Berakot (* J. Q. R.” 
ix. 150). A fragment of considerable length in the 
Cambridge Library, and possibly the earliest extant 
manuscript of Babli, also contains the treatise 
Pesahim; it has been edited by Lowe (* The Frag- 
ment of Talmud Babli of the Ninth or Tenth Cen- 
| tury," Cambridge, 1879); and in its 

Earliest four folios it includes the text of fols. 
Manuscript 7a, below —9a, middle, and 18a, below 

of —16a, above, of the editions, The 

the Babli. pages are divided into two columns; 

and the entire mishnaic text precedes 

the chapter; the several sections, even those begin- 

ning with a new paragraph of the Mishnah, have 

an introduction only in the case of the first word of 

the mishnaic passage in question, with tho word 
"3n as superscription. : 

The character of Babli and its divergencies from 
Yerushalmi may best be illustrated by a citation of 
its commentary on the same passages of the Mish- 
nah as those contained in the sections of the 
Palestinian Talmud already analyzed. 

Der. i. 1 (divided in Yerushalmi into four para- 
graphs, but in Babli forms one only, the explanations 
of which are given in 2a-9a; for the purposes of 
the present comparison, only those discussions in 
Babli which refer to that part of the Mishnah which 
in Yerushalmi forms the first paragraph are here sum- 
marized): (a) The initial question of the Mishnah and 
its basis; two divergent answers, together with an 


objection and its refutation (2a; all anonymous). 


The initial statement of the Mishnah, and an inter- 
pretation of Lev. xxii. 7 based on a baraita on this 
verse and concluding with a note of Rabbah b. Shela 
(2b), and the method of teaching this interpretation 
in Palestine. The contradictions between the state- 
ment of the Mishnah and three baraitot which are 
successively stated and dialectically refuted (all 
anonymous) <A discussion of the third baraita (8a). 
The opinion of R. Eliezer (^until the end of the 
first watch of the night”), and the problem whether 
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three or four night-watches were implied; a hag- 
gadic baraita with a saying of R. Eliezer on the 
three watches of the night, together with a discus- 
sion of it. A haggadic excursus of some length, 
beginning with Rab’s saying regarding the three 
watches of the night, and containing a baraita (a 
poem by Jose b. Halafta) and a disquisition on it (8b). 
Further details of the night-watches, beginning 
with a controversy between Judah I. and Nathan 
.(in a baraita); a haggadic saying of Joshua b. Levi 
transmitted by Zerika and Ammi, this section con- 
cluding with a saying of Ashi. Another saying of 
Joshua b. Levi, transmitted in like manner, together 
with two versions of a comment by Abba b. Ka- 
hana. Discussion of the first saying of Joshua b. 
Levi, beginning with the rising of David *at mid- 
night” (Ps. cxix. 62), and devoted in the main to 
the connotation of the word * neshef ” (ib. cxix. 147), 
together with sayings of Babylonian amoraim. The 
way in which David knew when midnight had ar- 
rived, and concerning his harp (4a) Further de- 
tails regarding David, Ps. 1vii. 9, and Ex. xi. 4, with 
an exegesis by Ashi, which concludes the entire dis- 
cussion. Additional haggadic material concerning 
David, and a controversy between the Palestinian 
haggadists Levi and Isaac on Ps. Ixxxvi. 2 with ref- 
erence to Ps. exix. 62, together with comments and 
citations of a kindred nature, 

(^) Dialectic exposition of the relation of the view 
of the seholars to the opinions of R. Eliezer and R. 
Gamaliel, together with the citation of a baraita (4b). 
A controversy between Johanan and Joshua b. Levi 
on the sequence of the “Shema‘” and prayer, based 
on a sentence in this baraita (“the ‘Shema‘’ is read: 
prayer is offered”), together with a discussion 
devoted chiefly to exegetic inferences. An objec- 
tion alleged by Mar b. Rabina and based on a passage 
in the Mishnah, and a haggadic saying of Eleazar b. 
Abina to the effect that he who recites Ps. cxlv. 
thrice daily is assuredly a son of the 
world to come, the citation being 
made in this place on aecount of an 
aphorism of similar content given by 
Johanan in the course of the same 
debate. A discussion of these matters, and a saying 
of Johanan on Ps. cxlv., together with another hag- 
gadic aphorism by Eleazar b. Abina on the angels 
Michael and Raphael, and its elucidation. "The view 
of Joshua b. Levi on the evening “Shema‘,” which 
should be recited in bed (5a), and amoraic sayings 
on the same subject, together with a confirmation, 
by a citation of Ps. iv. 6, of the ruling of Joshua b. 
Levi; a haggadie saying of Simeon b. Lakish trans- 
mitted by Levi b. Lahma, as well as another apho- 
rism of this scholar transmitted by the same author- 
ity. A haggadie saying by Isaac on reading the 
“Shema‘” in bed, and a comment by Ashi, followed 
by another haggadic aphorism hy Isaac based on 
Job v. 7; interpretation of this verse as denoting 
afflictions sent by God (* yissurim ”), against which 
the study of the Torah gives protection; hageadic 
sentences on the Law. A long series of haggadic 
sayings by Palestinian and Babylonian amoraim, and 
especially by Johanan, regarding affliction (5b), with 
anecdotes from Palestine and Babylon. A baraita 
with a saying of Abba Benjamin regarding prayer 
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before retiring, and its elucidation, together with 
three other baraitot and haggadic sayings of Abba 
Benjamin regarding prayer (6a), regarding demons 
(with various sayings of Babylonian authors), and 
praying in the synagogue. A haggadic saying by 
Isaac on the last subject transmitted by.Rabin b. 
Adda, together with a saying of Ashi and additional 
elucidations, followed by another aphorism trans- 
mitted by Rabin in the name of Isaac regarding the 
" phylacteries of God," and by a discussion of the 
subject by Babylonian amoraim; the view of Ashi 
standing last. A third haggadic saying of Isaac, of 
similar transmission, concerning prayer in the syna- 
gogue (6b), and a series of aphorisms of a like nature, 
the first being by Johanan, and the second by Huna 
transmitted by Helbo. These, interspersed with 
other sayings, are followed by five more aphorisms 
transmitted by Helbo in the name of Huna and re- 
garding departure from the synagogue, the Minhah 
prayer, participation in marriage festivities, the fear 
of God, and the refusal to return a salutation. A 
series (7a) of five haggadie sayings transmitted by 
Johanan in the name of Jose ben Halafta: the prayer 
offered by God, pacification of an angry neighbor, 
discipline of one’s own conscience, three requests of 
Moses, and the teaching that a threat or promise by 
God is not recalled, even though given only con- 
ditionally, and that neither, therefore, is ever unful- 
filled. After a number of sayings, partly tannaitic 
and partly amoraic in origin, come six haggadic 
aphorisms (7b) transmitted by Johanan in the name 
of the tanna Simeon ben Yohai, the second treating 
of the same subject as the corrresponding one in the 
previous series. To these sayings are appended 
various aphorisms and clucidations, followed by a 
conversation between Nahman b. Jacob and Isaac, 
in which the latter cites a sixth saying, concerning 
prayer in the synagogue, transmitted by Johanan in 
the name of Simeon ben Yohai. Additional hag- 
gadic aphorisms (8a) on this subject as well as on the 
importance of the synagogue, followed by three say- 
ings of ‘Ulla transmitted by Hiyya b. Ammi, and by 
various aphorisms on the reading of the Torah in 
the synagogue (8b) and other kindred matters. This 
portion is concluded by the instructions which 
Joshua b. Levi gave to his sons, and by the analogous 
instructions which Raba gave to his children, as well 
as by elucidations of details of these teachings and 
by sayings of a similar import. 

(c) In the name of Samuel, Judah declares that the 
opinion of R. Gamaliel is authoritative. A baraita 
giving a similar view by Simeon ben Yohai, followed 
by an interpretation of it with a final decision by 
Joshua ben Levi, and by another version of the rela- 
tion toitof the ruling of Joshua ben Levi. The section 
(9a) terminates with an opinion on this baraita by 
a scholar who had come from Palestine to Babylon. 

R. H. i. 1 (§§ 1-2 in Yerushalmi; the Talmud on 
these sections is contained in 2a-15b): («) Hisda’s 
answer to the question as to the practical importance 
of the “new year«of the kings,” with a citation of 
the mishnaic passage (Sheb. x. 5) regarding 
antedated and postdated promissory notes. A 
baraita on the reckoning of regnal years, and its 
elucidation (2b), together with hermeneutie deduc- 


tions from the Bible regarding Nisan as the begin: 
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ning of the regnal year, introduced by an inference 
of Johanan based on I Kings vi. 1 as compared with 
Num. xxxiii. 38, Deut. i. 8, 4, Num. xxi. 1 (8a), and 
similar passages, preference being finally given to 

Eleazar's deduction: founded on II 

Further Chron. iii. 9. A baraita giving the 

Examples. deduction of Johanan. The assertion 

of Hisda that the regnal years of non- 
Israelitish kings were reckoned from Tishri, together 
with Biblical passages in confirmation of this view, 
beginning with Neh. i. 1 and its hermeneutic exposi- 
iion (8b), the conclusion being formed by à variety 
of haggadie material on the Persian kings mentioned 
in the Bible (4a). 

(0) Hisda’s answer to the query why Nisan 19, 
the first day of the Feast of Passover, was not made 
the “new year of the feasts,” while a baraita shows 
that this view was promulgated by Simeon ben 
Yohai himself. Another baraita (4b) on the ritual 
order of the festivals, together with exegetic deduc- 
tions from the views contained therein and addi- 
tional discussions, concluding with an elucidation 
(5a) of other halakic and exegetic sayings on festi- 
vals and sacrifices. Baraita (5b) on Deut. xxiii. 22 
et seq., and a detailed discussion, followed by a simi- 
lar section (6a, b) on Deut. xxiii. 24.  Baraita (Ya) on 
Nisan 1 and its four meanings, the first being deduced 
from Ex. xii. 2and Deut, xvi. 1, although an ob- 
jection caused Lev. xxiii. 39 to beregarded by Hisda 
as the basic passage, while Zech. i. 7 was cited 
to refute an allegation made by Rabina, additional 
Biblical passages being quoted by the Babylonian 
amoraim ‘Ulla, Kahana, and Ashi; the section is 
concluded by a deduction of the three other mean- 
ings of Nisan 1 (7b) mentioned in the baraita. 

(c) The signification of Elul 1 as the “new year 
for tithes of cattle," as taught by R. Meir. The 
various origins of the sentences collected in R. H. i. 
1, together with a saying by Joseph, followed by 
a series of aphorisms of later Babylonian amoraim, 
and one by Ashi (Sa). Johanan's deduction, from 
Ps. Ixv. 14, of the double view concerning the new 
year for tithes of cattle, and its dialectic elucidation. 

Second half of the mishnaic paragraph: («) The 
question regarding the practical utility of the new 
year for the counting of the years, answered by 
Pappa in exactly the same way as Hisda had solved 
the question concerning the new year of the kings; 
solution of the discrepancy and further elucidations 
of the principle that Tishri 1 was the new year for 
the counting of the years. Two baraitot on Ps. 
lxxxi. 4 e£ seq. (8b). 


(b An inference regarding the year of jubilee, 


based on Lev. xxv. 4; and the obviation of the dift- 
culty presented by Lev. xxv. 9 (with reference to 
the Sabbatical year) by means of a baraita on the 
folowing verse, together with two other baraitot 
on the same subject (9a) and an elucidation of 
Tishri 10, concluded by a baraita on Lev. xxv. 11 
and its interpretation (9b). 

(c) Biblical deduction regarding the planting of 
trees and a baraita thereon, with an inference drawn 
from the Bible by Johanan (10a), and an elucidation 
of another baraita cited in explanation of the first. 
Johanan’s deduction from Gen. viii. 13 regarding 
the opposing views of R. Meir and R. Eleazar (10b) 


as to whether a day may be reckoned like a year, thus 
introducing a baraita containing the controversy be- 
tween R. Eliezer and R. Joshua on the month of 
Creation, the former arguing for Tishri and the latter 
for Nisan; exegetic haggadot of considerable length 
(11a-122) on this section. 

(d) A baraita stating that “tithes ? and * vows? 
as well as “vegetables” belong to Tishri 1, together 
with interpretations by hermeneutics and other 
methods (19b), and with discussions of the sub- 
ject by the Palestinian and Babylonian schools, 
and halakic exegeses (18a- 14a). 

(c) An argument by Hoshaiah transmitted by 
Eleazar (14a), and a baraita recording the praetise 
of R. Akiba (14b-15b), as well as elucidations of it. 
Another baraita on Shebat 15, with a controversy 
between Johanan and Simeon ben Lakish, and a dis- 
cussion of it. | 

Git. ii. 1 (the Talmud on this section is contained 
in 15a-17a): (a) The purpose of the entire paragraph, 
although its content is immediately apparent from 
the opening sentence of the mishnaic treatise. 

(b) The problem of the connotation of “the half” 
of the bill of divorce, and Ashi’s answer. 

(c) The law regarding a case in which only “the 
half” of a bill of divorce is signed by witness in the 
presence of the bearer; the more rigorous interpre- 
tation of it by Hisda and subsequent modifications 
by Raba and (15b) Ashi, as wellas a dialectic dis- 
cussion of these three sayings. Analogous cases 
from other branches of the Halakah and casuistic 
questions bearing on them (16a), concluding with 
one by Pappa which remains unanswered. 

(d) Case in which one of the bearers of a bill of 
divorce witnesses the engrossing of the document 
and the other the signature; exact definition given by 
Johanan and transmitted by Samuel b. Judah (16b); 
the answer of the latter to the objection of Abaye, 
although another version of the entire affair makes 
Ashi the author of the objection; controversy on the 
subject between. Hoshaiah and *Ulla. Anecdote of 
a visit made by Judah b. Ezekiel to Itabbah bar bar 
Hana during an illness of the latter, and their con- 
versation on a problem connected with Git. i. 1. 

(e) The case in which the engrossing of a bill of di- 
vorce is witnessed by one and the signature by two 
persons (17a), and the exact definition of such an 
cvent, given by Johanan and transmitted by Ammi, 
the section being concluded by a discussion between 
Ammi and Assi. mE 

B. B. i. 6 (the Talmud on this section is contained 
in 7b-11a): (a) “One who is part owner of a court- 
yard is obliged to contribute to the 
cost of the gateway as well as of the 
door itself”; the citation of a legend 
concerning Elijah to prove that a gate- 
way is not necessarily a subject for praise, con- 
cluded by a casuistic definition of the case presup- 
posed by the Mishnah. 

(D) According to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, * Every 
courtyard is not adapted to a gateway ?». a ba- 
raita containing the complete version of this saying. 

(c) According to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, * One 
who dwells in a city is obliged to contribute to- 
ward the building of the walls and the doors," 
cte.: a baraita containing the complete version of 
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this saying. Johanan's answer to the query ad- 
vanced by Eleazar concerning the method of levy- 
ing contributions, followed by a second version of 
the same account. The patriarch Judah II. and the 
Scholars contributed toward building the wall, al- 
though the legality of this action was questioned by 
. Simeon b. Lakish on the basis of a haggadic deduc- 
tion from Ps. exxxix. 18, while Johanan proposed 
another verse, Cant. viii. 10, to aid in the solution 
of the problem (8a); Rabbali’s interpretation of this 


passage of Canticles. An instance of contributions 
on the part of the scholars of Babylonia, and the 
proof of their illegality furnished by the exegesis of 
three Biblical passages, taken respectively from the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. 


Pappa’s proof that a certain tax was imposed on: 


orphans, and a discussion of it, followed by a tan- 
naitie account (half Aramaic) by Judah I. of the 
support of scholars during a time of famine. 

(d) "How long must one dwell in a city to have 
equal rights with its citizens? Twelve months”: 
a conflicting baraita which speaks of thirty days; 
 Rabbah's solution of this contradiction, while 
Johanan reconciles the discrepancy between the 
period of twelve months and that given in another 
baraita. The saying of Johanan as to the liability 
of scholars to taxation, and various statements ro- 
garding the practise of the Babylonian sages. The 
way in which Joseph (4th cent.) expended a sum of 
money sent him by the mother of King Sapor, to- 
gether (Sb) with an interpretation of Jer. xv. 9. 
Baraita on the mode of levying taxes for the poor, 
and the right of assessment of municipal taxes. 
The rule of the Mishnah (Shek. v. 2) that the small- 
est number of persons who may be entrusted with 
raising taxes is two, and its Biblical basis according 
to Nahman b. Jacob, together with sayings and ex- 
amples bearing on this matter. An interpretation of 
Dan. xii. 8 as referring to the collectors and trustees 
of the tax for the poor,followed by two baraitot on 
these collectorsand Abaye's statements regarding the 
practise of Rabbah b. Nahmani, as well as (9a) bya 
note of Ashi and an opinion of Rabbah. Baraita on 
the auditing of the accounts of the trustees of the 
tax for the poor, and elucidations of it. Notes and 
anecdotes illustrating Mishnah Pe’ah viii; 7 (on the 


amount to be given to the poor), followed by hag-. 


gadic passages on the importance of almsgiving, 
among these aphorisms being one cited by Rabbah 
as transmitted to Eleazar by a certain ‘Ulla with a 
curious surname, which forms the basis of an anec- 
dote. Further haggadic passages on the charity of 
Eleazar, Isaac, and others. A baraita giving R. 
Meir's answer (10a) to the question why God Him- 
self does not nurture the poor, followed by an ac- 
count of the conversation on this subject between 
R. Akiba and Tineius Rufus. Sermon by Judah b. 
Shalom (Palestinian amora of the 4th cent.) on Jer. 
lvii. 17, and anecdotes from the lives of Johanan 
b. Zakkai and Pappa. Haggadic sayings by tannaim 
and amoraim on alms. The vision of Joseph b. 
Joshua b, Levi (10b) of the future life, together with 
baraitot on the interpretation of Prov, xiv. 84 by 
Johanan b. Zakkai and his scholars as well as by 
Gamaliel IL and the other sages of Jabneh. The 
charity of the mother of Sapor, and two baraitot: 


one (11a) the story of the beneficence of Benjamin 
ha-Zaddik; the other an account of the generosity 
of King Monobaz. 

(e) “If oue obtains a d welling-place in the city, he 
immediately receives equal rights with the citizens " ; 
an opposing view by Simeon b. Gamaliel trans- 
mitted in two versions. | 

This analysis of four different passages of the 


Babylonian Talmud shows, in the first place, that 
the framework, as in the Palestinian 


Framework Talmud, is formed by a running 
of Com- interpretation of the Mishnah, despite 
mentary. the heterogeneity of the material 

which is interwoven with it. The 

Talmud, however, is not a mere commentary on the 
Mishnah, since, in addition to its haggadic portions, 
it contains a varied mass of halakic material, con- 
nected only loosely, if at all, with the contents of 
the mishnaic paragraphs in question; and while 
the Talmud sometimes adheres closely to the text 
of such a paragraph, its commentary on a single 
section of the Mishnah is often expanded into the 
compass of a small book. In this respect Babli is 
much more free than Yerushalni, which is more 
concise in other regards as well; the wider interests. 
of the former and its greater variety and length are 
due at least in large part to the fact that the Baby- 
lonian academies enjoyed a longer existence and 
hence its redaction extended over a more protracted 
period. 

The fact that the Haggadah is much more promi- 
nent in Dabli, of which it forms, according to Weiss 
(“Dor,” iii. 19), more than one-third, while it 
constitutes only one-sixth of Yerushalmi, was due, 
in a sense, to the course of the development of He- 
brew literature. No independent mass of haggadot 
developed in Babylon, as was the case in Palestine: 
and the haggadie writings were accordingly col- 
lected in the Talmud. The most curious example 
of this is a midrash on the Book of Esther, found at 
the end of the first chapter of the treatise Megillah 
(pp. 10b-17a) Except for the fact that the text of 
this section naturally alludes to the Book of Esther, 
the midrash has no connecting-link with the prece- 
ding portion of the Talmud. It is a true midrashic 
compilation in the style of the Palestinian mid- 


Trashim, introduced by sixteen proems (mostly by 


Palestinian authors), and followed by exegeses and 
comments on individual verses of Esther in the 
order of the text, each preceded by a catchword (for 
further details on this midrash see Bacher, * Ag. 
Bab. Amor.” p. 119). A fragment of a similar com- 
pilation on Lamentations, treating of a few verses 
of the first two chapters, is found in the last chapter 
of Sanhedrin (104, 4 et seq.), this fragment being in- 
serted there on account of the preceding casual allu- 
sion to the Babylonian exile (čb. p. 190). The trea- 
tise Gittin (394-588) containsa haggadic compilation 
on the destruction of Jerusalem, its elements being 
found partly in the Palestinian literature, partly in 
Ekah Rabbati, and partly in the treatise Ta‘anit of 
the Jerusalem Talmud. This haggadah, which be- 
gins with a saying by Johanan, is appended to the 
brief halakic elucidation of the first sentence of the 
mishnaic paragraph on the law of the Sicarii (Git. 
v. 6), mentioning those who fellin the war against 
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the Romans. In Babli such haggadic interpola- 
tions, often of considerable length, are extremely 
frequent, while the very content of the mishnaic 
paragraphs often affords a basis for lengthy haggadic 
excursuses. Thus the last (in Yerushalmi, next to 
the last) chapter of Sanhedrin is made the founda- 
tion fora mass of haggadic comments, 
Haggadah most of them only loosely connected 
of by an association of ideas with the text 
the Babli. of the passages of the Mishnah to 
which they are assigned. In this ex- 
ceptionally long chapter of Babli (pp. 90a-113b) 
only that portion (111b-112b) which refers to the 
Law in Deut. xiii. 12 e£ seg. is halakie in nature. 
The haggadic conclusion of the first chapter of Sotah 
furnishes the basis for further Talmudie comments 
in the style of the Hageadah (Sb, 14a); so that, for 
example, the interpretation of Ex. ii. 4, cited in the 
Mishnah (lla), is followed (11a-18b) by an inde- 
pendent section which forms a running midrash 
on Ex. i. 8-ii. 4. Additional examples may be 
found in nearly every treatise of the Babylonian 
Talmud. The haggadie sections of this Talmud, 
which form an important part of the entire work, 
have been collected in the very popular * ‘En Ya‘a- 
kob” of Jacob ibn Habib (1st ed. 1516), as well as in 
the rarer “THageadot lia-Talmud ? (Constantinople, 
1911; comp. Rabbinovicz, * Dikduke Soferim,” viii. 
181); and they have been translated into German by 
A. Wünsche (“Der Babylonische Talmud in Seinen 
Haggadischen Bestandtheilen," 3 vols., Leipsic, 
1886-89). 

An important factor in the composition of the 
Talmud, and consequently one it is necessary to con- 
sider in a discussion of its literary form, is the fro. 
quent juxtaposition of several sayings ascribed to 
one and the same author. These sayings, which 
are frequently linked together by the name of their 
common transmitter as well as by that of their au- 
thor, were evidently taught in this connected form 
in the academies, thus finding their way into the 
appropriate passages of the Talmudic text. Such 
groups of aphorisms are extremely frequent in 
Dabli; and several of them are found in the pas- 
sage from Ber. 2a-9a which has been analyzed 
above (regarding Yerushalmi see Frankel, * Mebo," 
p. 99a). Other circumstances which must be con- 
sidered in discussing the composition of the text of 
the Talmud are set forth in the account of its origin 
and redaction given below. 

The remarks already made concerning the relation 
of the Hebrew and the Aramaic elements in the 
vocabulary of Yerushalmi apply with little modifi- 
cation to Babli, although the Aramaic of the latter 
is more nearly akin to the Syriac (the eastern Ara- 
maic dialect then current in Babylonia) and is even 
more closely related to Mandan (see Néldeke, 
“ Mandüische Grammatik," p. xxvi, Halle, 1875; 

on the Persian elements in the vocab- 
Style and ulary of Babli see Jew. Excvo. vii. 
Language. 313b, s.v. JUDÆO-PERSIAN). In re- 

gard to Greek and Latin terms Levy 
makes the incomprehensible statement (* Neuhebr. 
Worterb.” iv. 274a) that “no Greek or Latin words 
are found in the Babylonian Talmud.” This is, 
however, incorrect; for a large number of words 


from the Latin and Greek (seo Krauss, “ Lehn- 
worter,” i. p. xxiii.) are employed in the Talmud, 
both in the tannaitic passages found in Babli, and 
in the sayings of Palestinian as well as of Babylo- 
nian amoraim, such as Rab (see Bacher, Ze. p. 32), 
On the exegetie terminology as applied in Biblical 
and traditional hermeneutics, see Bacher, “ Termi- 
nologie der Amoräer,” Leipsic, 1905. An interesting 
linguistic peculiarity of Babli is the fact that tan- 
naitic traditions, especially stories, are occasionally 
given entirely in Aramaic, or ani anecdote, begun in 
Hebrew, is continued in Aramaic (such as the story, 
designated by 1:333 *33n as a baraita, concerning 


Joshua b. Perahyah and his pupil Jesus [Sauh. 


107b ]). 

The contents of the Talmud—this term being re- 
stricted to Babli, although much which applies to it 
holds true of Yerushalmi as well—fall into the two 
main divisions of Halakah and Hagegadah. Al- 
though, as stated above, the Mishnah itself fre- 
quently furnishes the ground for the inclusion of 
haggadic elements in the Talmud, and although the 

subjects discussed in the Halakah fre- 

The quently lead of themselves to hageadic 
Halakahin treatment, the Hageadah occupies 
Babli, only a secondary position in the Tal- 
mud, since this is, both in origin and in 

purpose, a halakic work, and was intended to serve 
as a commentary on the chief authoritative work of 
the tannaitic Halakah, the Mishnah of Judah I. 
Those portions, therefore, which treat of the in- 
terpretation of the Mishnah are the substance of tlie 
Talmud. This interpretation, however, was not 
merely theoretical, bat was primarily devoted toa 
determination of the rules applying to the practise 
of the ceremonial law; on the other hand, the de- 
velopment of the Halakah had not ceased in the 
academies of the Amoraim, despite tho acceptance 
of the Mishnah, so that the opinions and the decisions 
of the Amoraim themselves, even when they were 
not based merely on an interpretation of the Mishnah 
and other tannaitic halakot, became the subject of 
tradition and comment. In addition to the Mish- 
nah, furthermore, the Midrash (the halakic exegesis 
of the Bible) and the Halakah in the more re- 
stricted sense became the subject of tradition and of 
study, and were.preserved in different collections 
as being the other results of the tannaitic period. 
In this way the Talmud, in its strict connotation of 
the interpretation of the Mishnah, was increased by 
an inexhaustible mass of material, which afforded 
the amoraic academies a basis both for the interpre- 
tation and for the criticism of the Mishnah; for since 
the Talmud deals with the criticism of the Mishnah, 
not only in text and meaning, butalso in its relation 
to the baraitot, these baraitot themselves were fre- 
quently interpreted in the same way as were mish- 
naic passages (¢.g., R. H. 10a, 12b, 29a), and were 
supplied with their Talmud. Moreover, the Talmud 
was further augmented by the inclusion within it 
of the views which the scholars expressed in the 
course of their public, judicial, and other activities, 
as well as by the data regarding their private lives 
and their religious practises which were discussed 
and memorized in the academies. If this brief 
sketch of the Talmud as regards its halakic con- 
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tents be supplemented by the statement that the 
sayings of the several amoraim as well as the op- 
posing views of their contemporaries and the mem- 
bers of the academies, whether teachers or pupils, are 
frequently recorded in connection with the report 
of the discussions of the academies, a more complete 
view of the nature of the Talmud and a better con- 
ception of its form may be gained. 

The real framework of the Talmud, however, on 
which the entire structure was built, was, as noted 
above, provided by the questions, comments, and 
discussions which are based on individual para- 
graphs of the Mishnah, and which are anonymous, 
or not ascribed to any author. Appended to these 
passages and interspersed among them are sayings 
whose authors are named; and this class frequently 
preponderates greatly. The anonymous framework 

of the Talmud may be regarded as the 

The warp resulting from the united activ- 
Framework ity of the members of the academy, 
Anony- and upon which the woof of the Tal- 
mous. mud was interwoven and developed 
during three centuries, until its final 

redaction gaye it definitive form. "The Talmud is 
really the work of the body of scholars in the acad- 
emies, who devoted themselves to it generation after 
ecneration, and kept its traditions alive. Although 
many members of the academies—the great as well 
as the small, teachers as well as pupils—are men- 
tioned as the authors of various sayings and de- 
cisions, and as taking part in the discussions and 
controversies, some of them being deemed scholars 


worthy of record >n account of a single remark, the. 


background of the Talmud, or rather the back ground 
for those elements regarding whose authorship state- 
ments are made, was formed by the united efforts of 
those who labored to produce that work. The mani- 
fold objections and refutations introduced by the 
word “metibi” (= “they object ”), and the questions 
(generally casuistic in nature) preceded by the for- 
mula “ibba‘ya lehu” (= “they have asked ") refer 
to this body of scholars, regardless of the date at 
which they lived. 

This allusion to the anonymous framework of the 
Talmud suggests the problem of its redaction, which 
is partially answered by the allusion itself; for the 
work began with the inception of the collection, 
and the first amoraim laid the foundation for the 
task, which was carried on by succeeding genera- 
tions, the final result being the Talmud in its pres- 
ent form. The system of mishnaic hermeneutics, 
which was in a sense official, and was at all events 
sanctioned by the lectures delivered in theacademy, 
was determined as early as the first generation, and 
remained valid thenceforth. It is interesting to 
notice that the only certain occurrence of the word 
“Gemara” in the sense of “Talmud” ('Er. 82b) is 
found in connection with an account which throws 
a flood of light upon the first stages of the redac- 
tion of the Talmud. This account begins with the 
interpretation of ‘Er. iii. 4, and is as follows: “R. 
Hiyya b. Abba, R. Assi [Palestinian amoraim in 
Babylon], and Rabba b. Nathan sat; and beside 
them sat also Rab Nahman. They sat and said 
[here follows a dialectic discussion on the nature of 
the place of the tree mentioned in the paragraph of 


the Mishnah]. Then R. Nahman said: ‘Itis correct; 
and Samuel also has approved of this explanation.’ 
Then the first three asked: ‘Hast thou established 
this explanation in the Gemara?’ [7.e., “Hast thou 
included it as a fixed element in the Talmud? Nah- 
man answers in the affirmative, whereupon a con- 
firmatory amoraic tradition is added; and, in the 
name of Samuel, Rab Nahman interprets the mish- 
naic passage under consideration in the light of that 
exegesis]." The term “kaba' ” (“establish ") was 
used in a later age by Sherira Gaon to designate the 
incorporation of portions that were used to make up 
the Talmud into its text (see Lewy, “Interpretation 
des Ersten Abschnitts des Palüstinischen Talmud- 
Traktates Nesikin," p. 4; Bacher, in * Hebrew Union 
College Annual,” 1904, p. 34), while in the Talmud 
itself the word was applied to the redaction of tan- 
naitic traditions (see R. H. 82a, above; Kid. 25a; 
Sanh. 91b; Zeb. 114b) This account, which dates 
from the beginning of the amoraic period in the 
Academy of Nehardea, is, curiously enough, an iso- 
lated instance; for among the many dates and ac- 

eounts which the Talmud contains in 


— Redaction. reference to the academy and its mem- 


bers, there is no direct statement con- 
cerning the redaction of the text, either in its earlier 
stages or at its conclusion, although certain state- 
ments on divergent traditions of amoraic sayings and 
discussions afford an idea of the way in which the 
Talmudic text emerged from the various versions 
given by the scholars and schools that transmitted 
it. These statements, which have been collected by 
Lewy (l.c. pp. 4-14), use the verb “tanni” (“ pa‘el” 
from *3n) in referring to lectures on the Talmudic 
text as well as amoraic sayings or discussions on 
them (Bacher, * Terminologie der Amorier,” p. 289). 
Thus it is stated (Shab. 48b; B. B. 86a) that at Sura 
a certain interpretation was given in the name of 
Hisda and at Pumbedita in that of Kahana. There 
are a number of other similar statements concerning 
traditions, in regard to differences, as between Sura 
and Pumbedita, and between Sura and Nehardea, 
in the wording of the amoraic sayings and in their 
ascribed authorship (Git. 85a). Especially frequent 
is the mention of amoraim of the fourth and fifth 
centuries as transmitters of these divergent state- 


ments, either two amoraim being named as author- 


ities for two different versions, or an amora being 
cited as opposing another version to an anonymous 
tradition. As examples of the former may be men- 
tioned Rabba and Joseph (Zeb. 25b), Pappa and Ze- 
bid (Shab. 66b), Kahana and Tabyomi (Ned. 16b), 
Ashi and Mar Zutra (Shab. 119a), and Rabina and 
Aha (Ket. 31b); while many other instances are 
cited by Lewy (/.e.). 
Particularly interesting are the cases in which a 
divergent account is presented before Ashi, and thus 
before the one who projected the definitive redac- 
tion of the Talmud, Ashi appearing in all these cases 
as representing the version first given. Thus the 
amora Mordecai said to Ashi: “Thou teachest thus; 
but we teach differently " (Men. 42b; Ber. 5a). In 
addition to such statements, which are ascribed to 
members of the Babylonian academies, and which 
indicate divergencies in amoraic tradition, the extant 
text of the Talmud contains also a number of other 
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variants, which are included without such state- 
ments. 'lhese are introduced by such formulas as 
“And if you will say” (NDN *N1), referring to other 
authorities, or “ There are those who say,” or “There 
are those who teach," and similar phrases. The ex- 
pression “another version” (Nj3'39N soe) fre- 
quently appears in the text as a superscription to 
a divergent account (Naz. 9b; B. K. 59a; Hul. 119b; 
Tem. 5a, 6a, 9b, 11b, 30b [comp. Frankel in “ Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1861, x. 262]; Niddah 99a, 88a). All 
these instances afford an idea, even though but an 
imperfect one, of the gradual development of the 
Talmudic text. To comprehend why only practi- 
cally a single Talmud was produced, despite the 
various academies, the great number of authorita- 
tive transmitters of the mass of material, and the 
number of generations that collaborated on the 
work, it must be borne in mind that there was a 
continual interchange of ideas between the acade- 
mies, and that the numerous pupils of the successive 
generations who memorized the Talmud, and per- 
haps committed at least a part of it to writing, drew 
from a single source, namely, the lectures of their 
masters and the discussions in the academies; fur- 
ther, that, since the work on the Talmud was con- 
tinued without interruption along the lines laid 
down by the first generation of amo- 
raim, all succeeding generations may 
be regarded as one body of scholars 
who produced a work which was, to 
all intents and purposes, uniform. 
This unity finds its expression in the phraseology 
adopted in the anonymous framework of the Tal- 
mud, which terms the authors “we,” exactly as a 
writer speaks of himself as “I” in an individual 
work. Examples of this phraseology occur in the 
following formulas: 323 jm (* We then raised the 
question”; see Shab. 6b, 71a, 99b; Yoma 74a, 79b; 
Suk. 88a; Meg. 22a; Yeb. 29b; Kid. 49a; Git. 60b; 
Shebu. 22b; ‘Ab. Zarah 35a, 52b; Niddah 6b); 
11335? CO We have opposed [another teaching to the 
one which has been quoted]”); pn (“We have 
learned," or, in other words, * have received by tra- 
dition ^), the conventional formula which introduces 
mishnaic passages; and, finally, b N35 (“ Whence 
have we it?”), the regular preface to an inquiry re- 
garding the Biblical basis of a saying. In all these 
formulas the “we” denotes the authors of the 
Talmud regarded as a collective unity, and as the 
totality of the members of the academies whose 
labors, covering three centuries of collaboration, re- 
sulted in the Talmud. It was in the Babylonian 
Academy of Sura, moreover, that the final redaction 
of the Talmud took place, the very academy that 
took the lead in the first century of the amoraic 
period; and the uniformity of the Talmud was thus 
assured, even to the place of its origin. 

The statements already made concerning the con- 
tinuous redacticn of the Babylonian Talmud apply 


with equal force to the Yerushalmi, this fact being 
expressed by Lewy (Le. pp. 14-15) in the following 


words: “In Palestine, as in Babylon, there may 
have been different Talmudim in the various schools 
at different periods. . . . Similarly in the Palestin- 
ian Talmud different versions of amoraic sayings are 
quoted in the names of different authors, from which 


Technical 
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it may be inferred that these authors learned and 
taught different Talmudim.” Lewy speaks also (l.c. 
p. 20) of several redactions which preceded the final 
casting of the Palestinian Talmud into its present 
form. The actual condition of affairs can scarcely 
be formulated in these terms, however, since the di- 
vergencies consist, for the most part, of mere vari- 
ants in certain sentences, or in the fact that there 
were different authors and transmitters of them; and 
although many of these deviations are cited by R. 
Jonah and R. Jose, who lived and taught contem- 
poraneously at Tiberias, this fact scarcely justifies 
the assumption that there were two different Tal- 
mudim, one taught by Jonah and the other by 
Jose; it will nevertheless be evident, from the 
statements cited above, that the Talmud existed in 
some definite form throughout the amoraic period, 
and that, furthermore, its final redaction was pre- 
ceded by other revisions, It may likewise be as- 
sumed that the contemporaneous schools of Tiberias, . 
Sepphoris, and Cæsarea in Palestine taught the Tal- 
mud in different redactions in the fourth century. 
Lewy assumes, probably with correctness, that in 
the case of Yerushalmi the treatise Nezikin (the 
three treatises Baba Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, and 
Baba Batra) was taken from a redaction differing 
from that of the other treatises. (Allusion has 
already been made to a difference of content be- 
tween the first two and the last two orders of the 
Yerushalmi.) With regard to Babli, Frankel has 
shown (* Monatsschrift," x. 194) that the treatise 
Tamid, in which only three chapters out of seven 
are accompanied by a Talmud, belongs to a dif- 
ferent. redaction from that of the other treatises; 
and he endeavors to show, in like manner (čb. p. 
259), both “that the redactor of the treatise Kid- 
dushin is not identical with that of Daba Batra and 
Nedarim," and “that the redactor of the treatise 

Gittin 1s not the same as that of Keri- 

Date of tot and Baba Batra.” However, as 

Redaction. these remarks refer to the final redac- 

tion of the 'Talmud, they do not touch 
upon the abstract unity of the work as emphasized 
above. It is sufficient to assume, therefore, that the 
final redaction of the several treatises was based 
on the versions used in the different academies. It 
may be postulated, on the whole, that the Pales- 
tinian Talmud received its present form at Tiberias, 
and the Babylonian Talmud at Sura (comp. the pas- 
sages in Yerushalmi in which won [= “here "] re- 
fers to Tiberias, and those in Babli in which the 
same word denotes Sura [Lewy, l.e. p. 4]). 

The chief data regarding the academies of Pales- 
tine and Babylon, whose activity resulted in the 
Talmud, have been sct forth elsewhere (sec Jew. 
Excvc. i. 145-148, s.v. ACADEMIES), so that here 
stress need be laid only on those events in the his- 
tory of the two schools and of their teachers which 
are especially noteworthy in connection with the 


origin and the final redaction of the two Talmudim. 
It may be said, by way of preface, that the acade- 
mies of Palestine and Babylon were in constant in- 


tercommunication, notwithstanding their geograph- 
ical position. Many prominent Babylonian scholars 
settled permanently in Palestine, and many eminent 
Palestinians sojourned in Babylon for some time, 
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or even for a considerable portion of theirlives. In 
the second half of the third century Babylonian stu- 
dents sought the Palestinian schools with especial 
frequency, while many pupils of Johanan went dur- 
ing the same period to Babylon; and in the troub- 
lous days of the fourth century many Palestinian 
scholars sought refuge in the more quiet regions 
along the Euphrates. This uninterrupted associa- 
tion of scholars resulted in an active interchange of 
-ideas between the schools, especially as the activity 
of both was devoted in the main to the study of the 
Mishnah. The Jerusalem Talmud accordingly con- 
tains a large number of sayings by Babylonian au- 
thorities, and Babli quotes a still larger number of 
sayings by Palestinian scholars in addition to the 
proceedings of the Palestinian academies, while it 
likewise devotes à very considerable space to the 
halakic and haggadic teachings of such Palestinian 
masters as Johanan, Simeon b. Lakish, and Abbahu. 
Anonymous Palestinian sentences are quoted in 
Babli with the statement, “They say in the West”; 
and similar maxims of Babylonian origin are quoted 
in Yerushalmi in the name of “the scholars there.” 
Both the Talmudim thus acquired more traits in 
common than they had formerly possessed despite 
their common foundation, while owing to the mass 
of material which Babli received from the schools of 
the Holy Land it was destined in a measure to sup- 
plant the Palestinian Talmud even in Palestine, 
The history of the origin of Yerushalmi covers a 
period of two centuries. Its projector was Johanan, 
the great teacher of Tiberias, who, together with 
his pupils and contemporaries, some of them of con- 
siderable prominence, laid the foundations for the 
work which was continued by succeeding genera- 
tions. The extreme importance of Johanan in the 
genesis of the Palestinian Talmud seems to have 
been the basis of the belief, which first found ex- 


pression in the twelfth century, although it is cer- 


tainly older in origin, that he was the author of 
Yerushalmi (see Frankel, “Mebo,” p. 47h). As a 
matter of fact, however, almost a century and a half 
elapsed after the death of Johanan (279) before this 
Talmud received its present form, but it was ap- 
proximated to this form, toward the end of the 
fourth century, by Jonah and Jose, the two directors 
of the Academy of Tiberias. Their joint halakic 
sentences, controversies, and divergent opinions on 
the utterances of their predecessors are 

Activity of scattered throughout Yerushalmi; but 
Jonah the conclusion that Jose redacted it 
and Jose. twice, which has been drawn from 
certain statements in this Talmud, 

is incorrect (Frankel, Lc. p. 101a; Weiss, “Dor,” 
iii. 118 et seg., 211; see Lewy, Lc. pp. 10, 17; 
Halevy, “Dorot ha-Rishonim,” ii. 922). Jonah's 
son Mani, one of the scholars most frequently 
named in Yerushalmi, seems, after studying at 
Cæsarea, where noteworthy scholars were living in 
the fourth century, to have raised the school of 
Sepphoris to its highest plane; and a large number 
of the sayings of the “scholars of Cesarea? was 
included in Yerushalmi (see * Monatsschrift," 1901, 
pp. 998-810). The only other halakist of impor- 
tance among the Palestinian amoraim is Jose b. 
Abin (or Abun) According to Frankel (Le. p. 


102a) he occupied about the same position in 
regard to the redaction of Yerushalmi as was held 
by Ashi in regard to that of Babli (see also Weiss, 
j.c.ii. 117). The final redaction of the Talmud was 
reserved for the succeeding generation, probably 
because the activity of the Academy of Tiberias 
ceased with the discontinuance of the patriarchate 
(c. 425). This was the time during which Tanhuma 
b. Abba (see Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." iii. 502) 
made his collection and definite literary arrange- 


ment of the haggadic exegesis of the amoraic 


period. 

The beginnings of the Babylonian Talmud are 
associated both with Nehardea, where the study of 
the tradition had flourished even before the close of 
the tannaitie period, and with Sura, where Rab 
founded a new academy which soon surpassed Ne- 
hardea in importance. Rab and Samuel, who re- 
spectively presided with equal distinction over the 
two schools, laid the foundation of the Babylonian 
Talmud through their comments on the Mishnah 
and their other teachings. Their views are fre- 
quently contrasted in the form of controversies; but 
on the other hand they are often mentioned as the 
common authors of sentences which were probably 
transmitted by certain pupils who had heard them 
from both masters. One of these pupils, Judah b. 
Ezekiel, when asked to explain some of the more 
obscure portions of the Mishnah, subsequently al- 
luded plaintively to the “hawayyot” of Rab and 
Samuel, meaning thereby the questions and com- 
ments of the two masters on the entire Mishnah 
(Ber. 20a and parallels). In like manner, scholars 
of the fourth century spoke of the hawayot of 
Abaye and Raba, which formed, as it were, the 
quintessence of the Talmud, and which, according 
to an anachronistic addition to an old baraita, were 
even said to have been included in the branches of 
knowledge familiar to Johanan b. Zakkai (Suk. 28a; 
B. D. 134a). 

The pupils of Rab and Samuel, the leading amo- 
raim of the second half of the third century —Huna, 
Hisda, Nahman b. Jacob, Sheshet, and the Judah 
mentioned above, who is especially prominent as a 
transmitter of the sayings of his two teachers— 
added a mass of material to the Talmud; and the 
last-named founded the Academy of Pumbedita, 
where, as at Sura, the development of the Talmud 
was continued. Pumbedita was likewise the birth- 
place of that casuistic and hair-splitting method of 
interpreting and criticizing halakic passages which 
forms the special characteristic of the Babylonian 
Talmud, although the scholars of this academy de- 
voted themselves also to the study of the collections 
of tannaitic traditions; and at the beginning of the 
fourth century the representatives of the two move- 
ments, “Sinai” Joseph and Rabbah, the “ uprooter 
of mountains,” succeeded their master Judah and 
became the directors of the school. Their sayings 
and controversies, together with the still more im- 
portant dicta and debates of their pupils Abaye and 
Raba. form a considerable part of the material of 
the Talmud, which was greatly increased at the 
same time by the halakic and haggadic sentences 
brought from Palestine to Babylon. All the six 
orders of the Mishnah were then studied, as is stated 
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by Raba (not Rabba; see Rabbinoviez, “ Dikduke 

Soferim,” on Ta'anit, p. 144), although in Judah’s 

time the lectures had been confined 

Activity of to the fourth order, or, according to 

Raba. the view of Weiss (“ Dor,” iii. 187), 

which is probably correct, to the first 

four orders (comp. Meg. 28b; Ta‘an, 24a, b; Sanh. 

106b; Raba's pupil Pappa expresses a similar view 
in Ber. 20a). 

Rab's activity marks the culmination of the work 
on the Talmud. The time had now come when the 
preservation and arrangement of the material al- 
ready collected were more important than further 
accretions. Nahman b. Isaac, pupil and successor 
of Raba (d. 852), whom he survived but four years, 
expressed the task of the epigoni in the following 
words (Pes. 105b): ^I am neither a sage nor a seer, 
nor even à scholar as contrasted with the majority. 
I am a transmitter [^ gamrana"] and an arranger 

*sadrana"]." The combination of the former term 
with the latter, which occurs only here, very con- 
cisely summarizes the activity of the redactor. It 
is clear that Nahman b. Isaac actually engaged in 
this task from the fact that he is mentioned as the 
Babylonian amora who introduced MNnrmonics 
. (*simanim ”), designed to facilitate the memorizing 
and grouping of Talmudic passages and the names 
of their authors. The mnemonics ascribed to him 
in the Talmud (see J. Brüll, “ Die Mnemonotechnik 
des Talmuds,” p. 21; Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor." p. 
184), however, constitute only a very small part of 
the simanim included in the text of that work. 
These again form but a remnant of the entire mass 
of what N. Brüll (“ Jahrb." ii. 60) terms the “ mne- 
motechnic apparatus,” of which only a portion was 
included in the printed text of the Talmud, although 
many others may be traced botn in the manu- 
scripts of the Talmud and in ancient citations 
(see N. Brüll, Lc. pp. 62 e£ seq., 118 et seg.). The 
material, to which the epigoni of the second half of 
the fourth century liad added little, was now ready 
for its final redaction; and it was definitively edited 
by Asnı (d. 427), who during his long period of 
activity infused fresh life into the Academy of Sura. 
In view of his recognized authority, little was loft 
for the two succeeding generations, except to round 
out :the work, since another redaction was no 
longer possible. The work begun by Ashi was com- 
pleted by Rabina (Abina), whose death in 499 marks, 
according to an ancient tradition, the end of the 
amoraic period and the completion of the redaction 
of the Talmud. 

The date at which the Talmud was committed to 
writing is purely conjectural. The work itself con- 
tains neither statements nor allusions to show that 
any complete or partial copy of the work redacted 
and completed by Ashi and Rabina had been made 
in their days; and the same lack of information 
characterizes both Yerushalmi and the Mishnah (the 
basis of both the Taimudim), as well as the other 
works of the tannaitic period. There are, however, 
allusions, although they are only sporadic, which 
show that the Halakah and the Haggadah were 
committed to writing; for copies were described as 
being in the possession of individual scholars, who 
were occasionally criticized for owning them. 


This censure was based on an interdiction issued in 
the third century, which forbade any one to com- 
mit the teachings of tradition to writing or to use a 
manuscript of such a character in lecturing (see Git. 
60a; Tem. 14b). Replying to the scholars of Kair- 
wan, Sherira Gaon in his letter (ed. 

Committed Neubauer, “M. J. C.” i. 26) alludes to 
to this prohibition as follows: “In an- 
Writing. swer to your question asking when 
the Mishnah and the Talmud were re- 

spectively committed to writing, it should be said 
that neither of them was thus transmitted, but both 
were arranged [redacted] orally; and the scholars 
believe it to be their duty to recite them from mem- 
ory, and not from written copies.” From the sec- 
ond part of this statement it is evident that even in 
Sherira’s time the “scholars,” a term here restricted 
to the members of the Babylonian academies, re- 
frained from using written copies of the Talmud in 
their lectures, although they were sufficiently famil- 
jar with it to be able to recite it from memory. The 
statement that the exilarch Natronai (8th cent.), who 
emigrated to Spain, wrotea copy of the Talmud from 
memory (see Brüll, “Jahrb.” ii. 51), would show that 
the scholars of the geonic period actually knew the 
work by heart. Although this statement is not al- 
together free from suspicion, it at least proves that 
it was believed to be within the powers of this 
exilarch to make a copy of the Talmud without hav- 
ing an originalat hand. "This passage also throws 
light upon the period of the development and redac 
tion of the Talmud, during which the ability to 
memorize the mass of material taught in the schools 


"was developed to an extent which now transcends 


conception. 

On the other hand, Sherira's statement shows that 
his denial of the existence of the Talmud and the 
Mishnah in written form was limited to an officially 
recognized redaction; for manuscripts of the kind 
mentioned by him were then current, as they had been 
in the geonic period, despite the interdiction ; for they . 
were used at least as aids to study, and without them 
the Talmud could not possibly have been memo- 
rized. In like manner, this prohibition, in the light 
of Sherira’s words, does not preclude the existence 
of private copies of portions of the traditional liter- 
ature, even in earlier times. The concealed rolls 

* megillot setarim ") with halakic comments which 
Rab found in the house of his uncle Hiyya (Shab. 
6b; B. M. 92a), as well as the note-books (xivaxec) 
mentioned at the beginning of the amoraic period 
and in which such scholars as Levi b. Sisi, Joshua b. 
Levi, Ze‘iri, and Hilfai or Ifa (Shab. 156a; Yer. 
Ma‘as. 49d, 60b; Men. 70a) entered sentences, some 
of them halakic in character, indicate that such per- 
sonal copies were frequently used, while the written 
Haggadah is repeatedly mentioned. It may there- 
fore be assumed that the Mishnah aud other tan- 
naitic traditional works were committed to writing 
as early as the time of the Amoraim. In like man- 
ner, there may have been copies of the amoraic com- 
ments on the Mishnah, as aids to the memory and 
to private study. In the early part of the fourth 
century Ze'era disputed the accuracy of the halakic 
tradition taught by the Babylonian amora Sheshet; 
and as he based his suspicions on Sheshet’s blind- 
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ness, he evidently believed that it was impossible 
for the Babylonian scholar to contirm and verify his 
knowledge by the use of written notes (see Bacher, 
"Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 4. When Ashi undertook 
the final redaction of the Talmud he evidently had 
at his disposal notes of this kind, although Brüll 
(Le. p. 18) is probably correct in ascribing to Rabina 
the first complete written copy of the Talmud; Ra- 
bina had as collaborators many of the SABORAM, to 
whom an ancient and incontrovertible tradition as- 
signs numerous additions to the Talmudic text. 

When Rabina died a written text of the Talmud 
was already in existence, the material contributed 
by the Saboraim being merely additions; although 
in thus extending the text they simply continued 
what had been done since the first redaction of the 
Talmud by Ashi. The Saboraim, however, confined 
themselves to additions of a certain form which 
made no change whatsoever in the text as deter- 
mined by them under the direction of Rabina (on 
these saboraic additions as well as on other acere- 

tions in Babli, see the statements by 
No Formal Brüll, l.c. pp. 69-86). Yet there is no 
Rati- allusion whatever to a formal sanction 
fication. of the written text of the Talmud; for 
neither did such a ratification take 
place nor was a formal one at all necessary. The 
Babylonian academies, which produced the text in 
the course of 800 years, remained its guardians when 
it was reduced to writing; and it became authorita- 
tive in virtue of its acceptance by the successors of 
the Amoraim, as the Mishnah had been sanctioned 
by the latter and was made the chief subject of 
study, thus becoming a basis for halakie decisions. 
The traditions: JioWwesc underwent no further do- 
velopment; for the *horayot," or tho independent 
exegesis of the Mishnah and the halakie decisions 
based on this exegesis, ceased with Ashi and Rabina, 
and thus with the completion of the Talmud, as is 
stated in the canon incorporated in the Talmud 
itself (D. M. 86a). The Mishnah, the basal work of 
halakic tradition, thenceforth shared its authority 
with the Talmud. 

Among the Jews who came under the influence of 
western Arabic culture the belief that the Talmud 
(and the Mishnah) had been redacted orally was su- 
perseded by the view that the initial redaction itself 
had been in writing. This theory was first ex- 
pressed by R. Nissim of Kairwan (“Mafteah,” p. 
3b), although even before his time the question ad- 
dressed, as “already noted, to Sherira Gaon by the 
Jews of Kairwan had shown that they favored this 
view, and the gaon’s response had received an in- 
terpolation postulating the written redaction of the 
Talmud. l 

The definitive redaction of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud marks a new epoch in the history of the Jew- 
ish people, in which the Talmud itself becomes the 
most important factor, both as the pivotal point of 
the development and the manifestation of the spirit 
of Judaism, and as a work of literature deeply in- 
fluenced by the fortunes of those who cherished it 
as their palladium. On the internal history of Juda- 
ism the Talmud exerted a decisive influence as the 
recognized source for a knowledge of tradition and 
as the authoritative collection of the traditional re- 
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ligious doctrines which supplemented the Bible; in- 
deed, this influence and the efforts which were made 
to escape from it, or to restrict it within certain 
limits, constitute the substance of the inner history 
of Judaism. The Babylonian academies, which had 
gradually become the central authority for the en- 
tire Jewish Diaspora, found their chief task in teach- 
ing the Talmud, on which they based the answers 
to the questions addressed to them. Thus was 
evolved a new science, the interpretation of the 
Talmud, which produced a literature of wide ramifi- 
cations, and whose beginnings were the work of the 
Geonim themselves. 

The Talmud and its study spread from Babylon 
to Egypt, northern Africa, Italy, Spain, France, and 
Germany, regions destined to become the abodes of 

the Jewish spirit; and in all these 


Influence countries intellectual interest centered 
of the in the Talmud. The first great reac- 
Tana tion against its supremacy was Ka- 


raism, which arose in the very strong- 
hold of the Geonim within two centuries after the 
completion of the Talmud. The movement thus 
initiated and the influence of Arabic culture were 
the two chief factors which aroused the dormant 
forces of Judaism aud gave inspiration to the scien- 
tific pursuits to which the Jewish spirit owed many 
centuries of marvelous and fruitful activity. This 
activity, however, did not infringe in the least 
on the authority of the Talmud; for although it 
combined other ideals and intellectual aims with 
Tahnudie study, which it enriched and perfected, 
the importance of that study was in no wise decried 
by those who devoted themselves to other fields of 
learning. Nor did the speculative treatment of the 
fundamental teachings of Judaism lower the posi- 
tion of the Talmud; for Maimonides, the greatest 
philosopher of religion of his time, was likewise 
the greatest student of the Talmud, on which work 
he endeavored to base his philosophie views. A 
dangerous internal enemy of the Talmud, however, 
arose in the Cabala during the thirteenth century ; 
but it also had to share with the Talmud the 
supremacy to which it aspired. 

During the decline of intellectual life among the 
Jews which began in the sixteenth century, the 
Talmud was regarded almost as the supreme author- 
ity by the majority of them; and in the same cen- 
tury eastern Europe, especially Poland, became the 
seat of its study. Even the Bible was relegated to a 
secondary place, and the Jewish schools devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to the Talmud; so 
that “study” became synonymous with “study of 
the Talmud,” A reaction against the supremacy of 
the Talmud came with the appearance of Moses Men- 
delssohn and the intellectual regeneration of Juda- 
ism through its contact with the Gentile culture of 
the eighteenth century, the results of this strug- 
gle being a closer assimilation to European culture, 
the creation of a new science of Judaism, and 
the movements for religious reform. Despite the 
Karaite inclinations which frequently appeared in 
these movements, the great majority of the follow- 
ers of Judaism clung to the principle, authorita- 
tively maintained by the Talmud, that tradition 
supplements the Bible; and the Talmud itself re- 
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tained its authority as the work embodying the tra- 
ditions of the earliest post-Biblical period, when 
Judaism was molded. Modern culture, however, 
has gradually alienated from the study of the Tal- 
muda number of Jews in the countries of progres- 
sive civilization, and it is now regarded by the most 
of them merely as one of the branches of Jewish 
theology, to which only a limited amount of time 
can be devoted, although it occupies a prominent 
plaee in the curricula of the rabbinical seminaries. 
On the whole Jewish learning has done full justice 
to the Talmud, many scholars of the nineteenth cen- 
tury having made noteworthy contributions to its 
history and textual criticism, and having constituted 
it the basis of historical and archeological researches. 
The study of the Talmud has even attracted the at- 
tention of non-Jewish scholars; and it has been in- 
cluded in the curricula of universities. | 
The external history of the Talmud reflects in 
part the history of Judaism persisting in a world 
of hostility and persecution. Almost at the very 
time that the Babylonian saboraim put the finishing 
touches to the redaction of the Talmud, the em- 
peror Justinian issued his edict against the abolition 
of the Greek translation of the Bible in the service 
of the Synagogue, and also forbade the use of the 
devrépworc, or traditional exposition of Scripture. 
This edict, dictated by Christian zeal 
Edict and anti-Jewish feeling, was the pre- 
of lude to attacks on the Talmud, con- 
Justinian. ceived in the same spirit, and be- 
ginning in the thirteenth century in 
France, where Talmudic study was then flourishing, 
The charge against the Talmud brought by the con- 
vert Nicholas Donin led to the first public disputa- 
tion between Jews and Christians and to the first 
burning of copies of the work (Paris, 1944). The 
Talmud was likewise the subject of a disputation at 
Barcelona in 1263 between Moses ben Nahman and 
Pablo Christiani. In this controversy Nahmanides 
asserted that the haggadic portions of the Talmud 
were merely “sermones,” and therefore devoid of 
binding force; so that proofs deduced from them in 
support of Christian dogmas were invalid, even in 
case they were correct. This same Pablo Christiani 
made an attack on the Talmud which resulted ina 
papal bull against it and in the first censorship, 
which was undertaken at Barcelona by a commis- 
sion of Dominicans, who ordered the cancelation of 
passages reprehensible from a Christian point of 
view (1204). At the disputation of Tortosa in 1418, 
Geronimo de Santa Fé brought forward a number 
of accusations, including the fateful assertion that 
the condemnations of pagans and apostates found 
in the Talmud referred in reality to Christians. 
Two years later, Pope Martin V., who had con- 
vened this disputation, issued a bull (which was 
destined, however, to remain inoperative) forbiddin g 
the Jews to read the Talmud, and orderin £ the de- 
struction of all copies of it. Far more important 
were the charges made in the carly part of the six- 
teenth century by the convert Johann Pfefferkorn, 
the agent of the Dominicans. The result of these 
accusations was a struggle in which the emperor and 
the pope acted as judges, the advocate of the Jews 
being Johann Reuchlin, who was opposed by the 


obscurantists and the humanists; and this contro- 
versy, which was carried on for the most part by 
means of pamphlets, became the precursor of the 
Reformation. An unexpected result of this affair 
was the complete printed cdition of the Babylonian 
Talmud issued in 1520 by Daniel Bomberg at Ven- 
ice, under the protection of a papal privilege. 
Three years later, in 1523, Bomberg published the 
first edition of the Palestinian Talmud. After 
thirty years the Vatican, which had first permitted 
the Talmud to appear in print, undertook a cam- 
paign of destruction against it. On New-Year’s 
Day (Sept. 9), 1558, the copies of the Talmud which 
had been confiscated in compliance with a decree of 
the Inquisition were burned at Rome; and similar 
burnings took place in other Italian cities, as at 
Cremona in 1559. The CENsonsurp of the Talmud 
and other Hebrew works was introduced by a papal 
bull issued in 1554; five years later the Talmud 
was included in the first Index Expurgatorius; and 
Pope Pius IV. commanded, in 1565, that the Tal- 
mud bedeprived of its very name. Tho first edition 
of the expurgated "Talmud, on which most subse- 
quent editions were based, appeared at Basel (1578- 
1581) with the omission of the entire treatise of 
‘Abodah Zarah and of passages considered inimical to 
Christianity, together with modifications of certain 
phrases. <A fresh attack on the Talmud was de- 
creed by Pope Gregory XIII. (1575-85), and in 
1593 Clement VIII. renewed the old interdiction 
against reading or owning it. The increasing 
study of the Talmud in Poland led to the issue of a 
complete edition (Cracow, 1602-5), with a restora- 
tion of the original text; an edition containing, 
so far as known, only two treatises had previously 
been published at Lublin (1559-70). 

Attacks on In 1707 some copies of the Talmud 
the were confiscated in the province of 

Talmud. Brandenburg, but were restored to 

their owners by command of Freder- 
ick, the first king of Prussia. The last attack on 
the Talmud took place in Poland in 1757, when 
Bishop Dembowski, at the instance of the Frankists, 
convened a public disputation at Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
and ordered all copies of the work found in his 
bishopric to be confiscated and burned by the han g- 
man. 

The external history of the Talmud includes also 
the literary attacks made upon it by Christian 
theologians after the Reformation, since these on- 
slaughts on Judaism were directed primarily against 
that work, even though it was made a subject of 
study by the Christian theologians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1880, during 
& debate in the French Chamber of Peers regard- 
ing state recognition of the Jewish faith, Admiral 
Verhuell declared himself unable to forgive the 
Jews whom he had met during his travels throu gh- 
out the world either for their refusal to recognize 
Jesus as the Messiah or for their possession of the 
Talmud. In the same year the Abbé CHIARINI 
published at Paris a voluminous work entitled 
“Theorie du Judaïsme,” in which he announced a 
translation of the Talmud, advocating for the first 
time à version which should make the work gener- 
ally accessible, and thus serve for attacks on Juda- 
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ism. Ina like spirit modern anti-Semitic agitators 
have urged that a translation be made; and this de- 
mand has even been brought before legislative 
bodies, as in Vienna. The Talmud andthe “Tal- 
mud Jew” thus became objects of anti-Semitic at- 
tacks, although, on the other hand, they were de- 
fended by many Christian students of the Talmud. 

In consequence of the checkered fortunes of the 
Talmud, manuscripts of it are extremely rare; and 
the Babylonian Talmud is found entire only in a 
Munich codex (Hebrew MS. No. 95), completed in 
1369, while a Florentine manuscript containing sev- 
eral treatises of the fourth and fifth orders dates 
from the year 11760. A number of Talmudic codices 
containing one or more tractates are extant in 
Rome, Oxford, Paris, Hamburg, and New York, 
while the treatise Sanhedrin, from Reuchlin’s library, 
is in the grand-ducal library at Carlsruhe. In the 
introduction to vols. i., iv., viii., ix., and xi. of his 
* Dikduke Soferim, Variæ Lectiones in Mischnam et 
in Talmud Babylonicum,” which contains a mass 
of critical material bearing on the text of .Babli, N. 
Rabbinovicz has described all the manuscripts of 
this Talmud known to him, and has collated the 
Munich manuscript with the printed editions, besides 
giving in his running notes a great number of read- 
ings collected with much skill and learning from 
other manuscripts and various aucient sources. Of 
this work, which is indispensable for the study of 
the Talmud, Rabbinovicz himself published fifteen 
volumes (Munich, 1868-86), containing the treatises 
of the first, second, and fourth orders, as well as 
two treatises (Zebahim and Menahot) of the fifth 
order. The sixteenth volume (Hullin) was pub- 
lished posthumously (completed by Ehrentreu, 
Przemysl, 1897). Of the Palestinian Talmud only 
one codex, now at Leyden, has been preserved, this 
being one of the manuscripts used for the editio 
princeps. Excepting this codex, only fragments 
and single treatises are extant. Recently (1904) 
Lunez discovered a portion of Yerushalmi in the 
Vatican Library, and Ratner has made valuable 
contributions to the history of the text in his scholia 
on Yerushalmi (“Sefer Ahabat Ziyyon we-Yeru- 
shalayim "), of which three volumes have thus far 
appeared, comprising Berakot, Shabbat, Terumot, 
and Hallah (Wilna, 1901, 1902, 1904). 

The first edition of Babli (1520) was preceded by 
.& series of editions, some of them no longer extant, 
of single treatises published at Soncino and Pesaro 
by the Soncinos. The first to appear was Berakot 
(1488); this was followed by the twenty-three 
other tractates which, according to 
Gershon Soncino, were regularly stud- 
ied in the yeshibot. The first edition 
by Bomberg was followed by two 
more (1581, 1548), while another was published at 
Venice by Giustiniani (1546-51), who added to Bom- 
berg's supplements (such as Rashi and the Tosatot, 
which later were invariably appended to the text) 
other useful marginal glosses, including references 
to Biblical quotations and to parallel passages of 
the Talmud as well as to the ritual codices. At Sab- 
bionetta in 1558, Joshua Boaz (d. 1557), the author 
of these marginalia, which subsequently were added 
to all editions of the Talmud, undertook à new and 
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magnificent edition of the Talmud. Only a few 
treatises were completed, however; for the papal 
bull issued against tbe Talmud in the same year 
interrupted the work. As a result of the burning 
of thousands of copies of the Talmud in Italy, Jo- 
seph Jabez published a large number of treatises 
at Salonica (1563 et seg.) and Constantinople (1583 
et seq.). The mutilated Basel edition (1578-81) and 
the two editions which first appeared in Poland have 
been mentioned above. The first Cracow edition 
(1602-5) was followed by a second (1616-20); while - 
the first Lublin edition (1559 et seg.), which was in- 
complete, was followed by one giving the entire 
text (1617-39); this was adopted for the Amster- 
dam edition (1644-48), the partial basis of the edi- 
tion of Frankfort-on-the-Oder (1697-99). Many 
useful addenda were made to the second Amsterdam 
edition (1714-19), which was the subject of an in- 
teresting lawsuit, and which was completed by the 
edition of Frankfort-on-the-Main (1720-22). "This 
latter text has served as the basis of almost all the 
subsequent editions. Of these the most important 
are: Prague, 1728-39; Berlin and Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, 1734-89 (earlier ed. 1715-22); Amsterdam, 
1752-65; Sulzbach, 1755-63, 1766-70; Vienna, 1791- 
1797, 1806-11, 1880-38, 1840-49, 1860-78; Dyhern- 
furth, 1800-4, 1816-21; Slawita, Russia, 1801-6, 
1908-18, 1817-22; Prague, 1880-85, 1839-46; Wilna 
and Grodno, 1835-54; Czernowitz, 1840-49; Jitomir, 
1858-64; Warsaw, 1859-64, 1863-67 et seg. ; Wilna, 
1859-66; Lemberg, 1860-665 et seq. ; Berlin, 1862-68 ; 
Stettin, 1862 e£ seg. (incomplete). The edition of the 
Widow and Brothers Romm at Wilna (1886) is the 
largest as regards old and new comm entaries, glosses, 
other addenda, and aids to study. 

Two other editions of Yerushalmi have appeared 
ih addition to the editio princeps (Venice, 1928 et 
seq.), which they closely follow in columniation— 
those of Cracow, 1609, and Krotoschin, 1866. A 
complete edition with commentary appeared at 
Jitomir in 1960-67. The latest edition is that of 
Piotrkow (1898-1900). There are also editions of, 
single orders or treatises and their commentaries, 
especially noteworthy being Z. Frankel's edition of 
Berakot, Pe’ah, and Demai (Breslau, 1874-15). 

A. critical edition of Babli has been proposed 
repeatedly, and a number of valuable contribu- 
tions have been made, especially in the huge col- 

lections of variants by Rabbinovicz ; 

« Varie but sofar this work has not even been 
Lectiones” begun, although mention should be 
and Trans- made of theinteresting attempt by M. 

lations. Friedmann, “Kritische Edition des 

Traktates Makkoth,” in the “ Verhand- 
lungen des Siebenten Internationalen Orientalisten- 
Congresses, Semitische Section,” pp. 1-78 (Vienna, 
1888). Here the structure of the text is indicated 
by such external means as different type, sections, 
and punctuation. The edition of Yerushalmi an- 
nounced by Luncz at Jerusalem promises a text of 
critical purity. 

The earliest allusion to a translation of the Tal- 
mud is made by Abraham ibn Daud in his histor- 
ical “Sefer ha-Kabbalah " (see Neubauer, “M. J.C.” 
i. 69), who, referring to J oseph ibn Abitur (second 
half of 10th cent.), says: “He is the one who trans- 
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lated the entire Talmud into Arabic for the calif 
Al-Hakim.” The tradition was therefore current 
among the Jews of Spain in the twelfth century 
that Ibn Abitur had translated the Talmud for this 
ruler of Cordova, who was especially noted for his 
large library, this tradition being analogous to the 
one current in Alexandria in antiquity with regard 
to the first Greek translation of the Bible. No trace, 
however, remains of Joseph Abitur’s translation ; 
and in all probability he translated merely detached 
portions for the calif, this work giving rise to the leg- 
end of his complete version. The need of a translation 
to render the contents of the Talmud more generally 
accessible, began to be felt by Christian theologians 
after the sixteenth century, and by Jewish circles in 
the nineteenth century. This gave rise to the trans- 
lations of the Mishnah which have been noted else- 
where (see Jew. Encyc. viii. 618, s.v. MIsHNAH). 
In addition to the complete translations mentioned 
there, single treatises of the Mishnah have been ren- 
dered into Latin and into modern languages, a sur- 
vey being given by Bischoff in his “Kritische Ge- 
schichte der Thalmud-Uebersetzungen,” pp. 28-56 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1899). T wenty treatises of 
Yerushalmi were translated into Latin by Blasio 
Ugolinoin his * Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum," 
xvii. (1755), xxx. (1765); and the entire text of this 
Talmud was rendered into French by Moise Schwab 
(“Le Talmud de J érusalem," 11 vols., Paris, 1871- 
1889). The translation by Wünsche of the hag- 
gadic portions of Yerushalmi has already been men- 
tioned; and an account of the translations of single 
portionsis given by Bischoff (l.c. pp. 59 et seq.). In 
1896 L. Goldschmidt began the translation of a Ger- 
man version of Babli, together with the text of 
Bomberg's first edition; and a number of volumes 
have already appeared (Berlin, 1898 et seq.). The 
insufficiency of this work apparently corresponds to 
the rapidity with which it is issued. In the same 
year M. L. Rodkinson undertook an abrid ged transla- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud into English, of which 
seven volumes appeared before the translator’s death 
(1904); Rodkinson’s point of view was quite un- 
scholarly. Of translations of single treatises the 
following may be mentioned (see Bischoff, Le. pp. 
68-70); Earlier Latin translations: Ugolino, Ze- 
bahim, Menahot (in “Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Sacrarum," xix.) Sanhedrin (zd. XXv.); G. E. 
Edzard, Berakot (Hamburg, 1713); F. B. Dachs, 
Sukkah (Utrecht, 1726). Noteworthy among the 
Jewish translators of the Talmud are M. Rawicz 
(Megillah, 1868; Rosh ha-Shanah, 1886; Sanhedrin, 
1892; Ketubot, 1897); E. M. Pinner (Berakot, 1843, 
designed as the first volume of a translation of the 
entire Talmud); D. O. Straschun (Ta‘anit, 1883) ; 
and Sammter (Baba Mezi‘a, 1876). "Their transla- 
tions are entirely in German. Translations pub- 
lished by Christian scholars in the nineteenth 
century: F. C. Ewald (a baptized Jew), ‘Abodah 
Zarah (Nuremberg, 1856); in 1831 the Abbé Chiarini, 
mentioned above, published a French translation of 
Berakot; and in 1891 A. W. Streane prepared an 
English translation of Hagigah. A French version 
of several treatises is included in J. M. Rabbino- 
vicz’s works “Législation Civile du Talmud” (5 
vols., Paris, 1878-79) and "Législation Criminelle 


du Talmud " (2d. 1876), while Wünsche's translation 
of the haggadic portions of Babli (1886-89) has been 
mentioned above. 

To gain a comprehensive view of the Talmud it 
must be considered as a historical factor in Judaism 
as well asa literary production. Inthe latter aspect 
it is unique among the great masterpieces of the 
literatures of the world. In form a commentary, it 
became au encyclopedia of Jewish faith and scholar- 


ship, comprising whatsoever the greatest represent- 


atives of Judaism in Palestine and in Babylon had 
regarded as objects of study and investigation and 
of teaching and learning, during the three centuries 
Which elapsed from the conclusion of the Mish- 
nah to the completion of the Talmud itself. When 
the Mishnah, with the many ancient traditions to 
Which it had given rise since the latter centuries of 
the Second Temple, was incorporated into the Tal- 
mud as its text-book, the Talmud became a record 
of the entire epoch which was represented by the 
Jewish schools of Palestine and Babylon, and which. 
served as a stage of transition from the Biblical 
period to the later aspect of Judaism. Although 
the Talmud is an academic product and may be 
characterized in the main as a report 
Function (frequently with the accuracy of min- 
in utes) of the discussions of the schools, 
Judaism. it also sheds a flood of light on the 
culture of the people outside the acad- 
emies. The interrelation between the schools and 
daily life, and the fact that neither teachers nor 
pupils stood aloof from that life, but took part in it 
as judges, instructors, and expounders of the Law, 
caused the Talmud to represent even non-scholastic 
affairs with an abundance of minute details, and 
made it an important source for the history of civil- 
ization. Since, moreover, the religious law of the 
Jews dealt with all the circumstances of life, the 
Talmud discusses the most varied branches of hu- 
man knowledge—astronomy and medicine, mathe- 
matics and law, anatomy and botany—thus furnish- 
ing valuable data for the history of science also. 
The Talmud, furthermore, is unique from the 
point of view of literary history as being a product 
of literature based on oral tradition and yet sum- 
marizing the literature of an entire epoch. Aside 
from it, those to whose united efforts it may be 
ascribed have left no trace of intellectual activity, 
Though anonymous itself, the Talmud, like other 
products of tannaitic and amoraic literature, cites 
the names of many authors of Sayings because it 
was a Universal practise to memorize the name of 
the author together with the saying. Many of these 
scholars are credited with only a few sentences or 
with even but one, while to others are ascribed 
many hundreds of aphorisms, teachings, questions, 
and answers; and the representatives of Jewish 
tradition of those centuries, the Tannaim and the 
Amoraim, received an abundant compensation for 
their renunciation of the fame of authorship when 
tradition preserved their names together with their 
various expositions, and thus rescued even the least 
of them from oblivion. The peculiar form of the 
Talmud is due to the fact that it is composed almost 
entirely of individual sayings and discussions on 
them, this cireumstance being a result of its origin: 
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PAGE FROM THE LATEST EDITION OF THE JERUSALEM TALMUD, PRINTED AT PIOTRKOW, 1899-1908. 


(Iu the possession of J. D. Eisenstein, New York.) 
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the fact that it sought especially to preserve the 
oral tradition and the transactions of the academies 
allowed the introduction only of the single sentences 
which represented the contributions of the teachers 
and scholars to the discussions. The preservation 
of the names of the authors of these apothegms, 
and of those who took part in the discussions, trans- 
actions, and disputations renders the Talmud the 
most important, and in many respects the only, 
source for the period of whichit isthe product. The 
sequence of generations which constitute the frame- 
work of the history of the Tannaim and Amoraim 
may be determined from the allusions contained iu 
the Talmud, from the anecdotes and stories of the 
academies, and from other valuable literary material, 
which exhibit the historical conditions, events, and 
personages of the time, not excepting cases in which 
the facts have been clothed in the garb of legend or 
myth. Although it was undertaken with no dis- 
tinctly literary purpose, it contains, especially in its 
haggadic portions, many passages which are note- 
worthy as literature, aud which for many centuries 
were the sole repositorics of Jewish poetry. 
After the completion of the Talmud as a work 
of literature, it exercised a twofold intluence as a 
historical factor in the history of Ju- 
| Its daism and its foliowers, not only in 
Authority. regard to the guidance and formula- 
tion of religious life and thought, but 
also with respect to theawakening and development 
of intellectual activity. Asa document of religion 
the Talmud acquired that authority which was due 
to it as the written embodimentof the ancient tradi- 
tion, and it fulfilled the task which the men of the 
Great Assembly set for the representatives of the 
tradition when they said, * Make a hedge for the 
Torah? (Ab. i. 2. Those who professed Judaism 
felt no doubt that the Talmud was equal to the 
Bible as a source of instruction and decision in 
problems of religion, and every effort to set forth 
religious teachings and duties was based on it; so 
that even the great systematic treatise of Maimon- 
ides, which was intended to supersede the Talmud, 
only led to amore thorough study of ijt. In like 
manner, the Shulhan ‘Aruk of Joseph Caro, which 
achieved greater practical results than the Mishneh 
Torah, of Maimonides, owed its authority to the fact 
that it was recognized as the most convenient codi- 
fication of the teachings of the Talmud; while the 
treatises on the philosophy of religion which strove 
as early as the time of Saadia to harmonize the 
truths of Judaism with the results of independent 
thinking referred in all possible cases to the author- 
ity of the Talmud, upon which they could easily 
draw for a confirmation of their theses and argu- 
ments. The wealth of moral instruction contained 
in the Talmud exercised a profound influence upon 
the ethics and ideals of Judaism, Despite all this, 
however, the authority enjoyed by it did not Jessen 
the authority of the Bible, which continued to ex- 
ercise its influence as the primal source of religious 
and ethical instruction and edification even while 
the Talmud ruled supreme over religious practise, 
preserving and fostering in the Diaspora, for many 
centuries and under most unfavorable external con- 
ditions, the spirit of deep religion and strict morality. 


The history of Jewish literature since the comple- 
tion of the Talmud has been a witness to its im- 
portance in awakening and stimulating intellectual 
activity among the Jews. The Talmud has been 
made the subject or the starting-point of a large 
portion of this widely ramified literature, which 
has been the product of the intellectual activity in- 
duced by its study, and to which both scholars in 
the technical sense of the word and also a large 
number of the studious Jewish laity have contrib- 
uted. The same faculties which had been exercised 
in the composition of the Talmud were requisite 
also for the study of it; the Talmud therefore had 
an exceedingly stimulating influence upon the in- 
tellectual powers of the Jewish people, which were 
then directed toward other departments of knowl- 
edge. Itisa noteworthy fact that the study of the 
Talmud gradually became a religious duty, and thus 
developed into an intellectual activity having no 
ulterior object in view. Consequently it formed a 
model of study for the sake of study. 

The Talmud has not yet entirely lost its twofold 
importance as a historical factor within Judaism, 
despite the changes which have taken place during 
the last century. For the majority of Jews it is still 
the supreme authority in religion; and, as noted 
above, although it is rarely an object of study on 
the part of those who have assimilated modern cul- 
ture, it is still a subject of investigation for Jewish 
learning, as à product of Judaism which yet exerts 
an influence second in importance only to the Bible. 

The following works of traditional literature not 
belonging to the Talmud have been included in 
the editions of Babli: Avor px-RaAnnr NavAN; DE- 
REK BREZ RABBAH; DEREK ÉREZ ZUTA; KALLAN; 
SEMAHOT; SOFERIM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The manuscripts, editions, and translations 
have been discussed in the article. Foran introduction tothe 
‘almud the following works may be mentioned in addition 
to the general ones on Jewish history: Weiss, Dor, iii.; Ha- 
levy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901; 
H. L. Strack, Einleitung in den Talmud, 2a ed., Leipsic, 1894 
(covers the Mishnah also and contains an extensive bibliogra- 
phy of the Talmud): M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Tal- 
mud, Cincinnati (also gives good bibliography of the Talmud; 
the second part of this work contains a clear discussion of the 
hermeneutics and the methodology of the Talmud). On the 
Palestinian Talmud: Z. Frankel, Mebo, Breslau, 1870; J. 
Wiener, Gilh'at Yerushalayim, Vienna, 1872 (reprinted from 
Ha-Shahar); A. Geiger, Die Jerusalemische Gemara, in 
his Jiid. Zeit. 1870, pp. 278-806 (comp. Monatssehrift, 1871, 
pp. 120-187); I. Lewy, interpretation des Ersten Absehnitts 
des Paltistinischen Talmud-Lraktates Nesikin, in Bres- 
laucr Jahresbericht, 1895, pp. 1-19. On the Babylonian Tal- 
mud: Z. Frankel, Beitrdge zur Winleitung in den Talmud, 
in Monatsschrift, 1861, pp. 168-194, 205-212, 258-272 ; N. Brüll, 
Die Entstehungsyeschichte des Babylonischen Talmuds als 
Schriftwerkes, in his Jahrb. 1876, ii. 1-123. On the earlier 
works introductory to the Talmud: J. H. Weiss, in Bet Tal- 
mud, i. ii., Vienna, 1881, 1882; Samuel b. Hophni, Madkhal 
ila *a- Talmud (= “Introduction to the Talmud’; this is 
the earliest work bearing the title and is known only through 
a quotation in the lexicon of Ibn Janah, s.v. Wn): Samuel 
ha-Nagid, Mebo ha-LTalmud (forming an appendix to the 
first volume of modern editions of the Talmud); Joseph ibn 
* Aknin, an introduction to the Talmud (Hebr. transl. from the 
Arabic), edited in the Jubelsehrift des Breslauer Semi- 
nars zum Siebzigen Geburtstage Frankels, 1971. For 
other works on the subject see TALMUD HERMENEUTICS; a 
list is given in Jellinek, Kontres ha-Iclatim, Vienna, 1878, 
General articles on the Talmud in reviews and encyclopedias : 
Emil Deutsch, in Quarterly Review, 1867, frequently re- 
printed and translated ; J. Derenbourg, in Lichtenbere’s En- 
cyctopédie des Sciences Religieuses, 1882, xii. 1007-1036; Ar- 
sene Darmesteter, in R. E. J. xviii. (Actes ct Conferences, 
pp. eeelxxxi.-dexlii.): S. Schechter, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, 
extra vol., 1904, pp. 57-66; E. Bischoff, Talmud-Katechismus, 
Leipsic, 1904. On the literature of the Talmud commentaries 
see TALMUD COMMENTARIES. On grammatical and lexico- 
graphical aids to the study of the Talmud see JEW. ENCYC. vi. 
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80, s.v. GRAMMAR, HEBREW, and ib. iv. 580-585, s.v. DICTION- 
ARIES, HEBREW.. On the terminology of the Talmud see, 
in addition to the works on Talmudic methodology: A. 
Stein, Zalmudische Terminologie, Alphabetisch Geordnet, 
Prague, 1869: W. Bacher, Die Izvegetische Terminologie der 
Jiidisehen Traditionstitteratur: part i, Die Bibelevege- 
tische Terminologie der Tannaiten, Leipsic, 1899 (original 
title, Die Aelteste Terminologie der Jüdischen Schriftaus- 
legung); part ii; Die Bibel- und Traditionsexegetische 
Terminologie der Amorder, ib. 1905. 
wW. B. 


TALMUD COMMENTARIES: The commeu- 
taries on the Talmud constitute only a small part of 
halakie literature in comparison with the responsa 
literature and the commentaries on the codices. At 
the time when the Talmud was concluded the tra- 
ditional literature was still so fresh in the memory 
of scholars that there was no need of writing Tal- 
mudie commentaries, nor were such works under- 
taken in the first period of the gaonate. Paltoi Gaon 
(c. 840) was the first who in his responsa offered verbal 
and textual comments on the Talmud. Zemah b. 
Paltoi (c. 872) paraphrased and explained the passages 
which he quoted; and he composed, asan aid to the 
study of the Talmud, & lexieon which Abraham 
Zacuto consulted in the fifteenth century. Saadia 
Gaon is said to have composed commentaries on the 

Talmud, aside from his Arabic com- 


Earliest mentaries on the Mishnah (Benjacob, 
Attempts. “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 181, No. 480). 


According to the Karaite Solomon b. 
Jeroham, a commentary on Yerushalmi by Ephraim 
b. Jacob existed as early as the time of Saadia, al- 
though this is highly improbable (Pinsker, “ Lik- 


kute Kadmoniyyot," Supplement, p. 4; Poznanski,’ 


in “Kaufmann Gedenkbuch," p. 182). 

The last three great geonim, Sherira, Hai, and 
Samuel b. Hofni, did much in this field. Most of 
Sherira's comments were explanations of difficult 
terms. Many of these are quoted by Abu al-Walid 
(Bacher, “Leben und Werke des Abulwalid Mer- 
win ibn Gànàh," ctc., p. 85). It appears from the 
quotations in the “‘Aruk” that Hai Gaon wrote 
commentaries on at least eleven treatises (Kohut, 
“Aruch Completum," xiii. e£ seg.). Abu al-Walid 
quotes Hai’s commentary on Shabbat (Bacher, i.c. 
p. 87). In the eleventh century commeniaries on 
the Talmud were composed not only in Babylon but 
also in Africa, Spain, and Germany. In the first 
half of that century Nissim b. Jacob, of Kairwan in 
northern Africa, composed his “Kitab Miftah Ma- 
ghalik al- Talmud ” (Hebr. title, “Sefer Mafteah Man- 
‘ule ha-Talmud ” = “Key to the Locks of the Tal- 
mud”), acommentary in which he explains difficult 
passages by references to parallel ones and occa- 
sionally to Yerushalmialso. The work of Hananeel 
b. Hushiel corresponds more to acommentary in the 
exact sense of the term. He sums up the Talmudic 
discussions, perhaps in order to facilitate the halakic 
decision, devoting his attention principally to deter- 
mining the correct text of the Talmud, The first 
teachers in Spain, Enoch ben Moses, Joseph ibn 
Abitur, Isaac ibn Ghayyat, and Isaac Albargeloni, 
are also known to have composed commentaries on 
the Talmud (Weiss, “Dor,” iv. 276 et seg.). Nah- 
mani quotes Talmudic comments from a work by 
Samucl ha Nagid (Benjacob, l.e. No. 481). Accord- 
ing to a not entirely authenticated statement (čb. 
No. 247), the famous exegete Abraham ibn Ezra 


Talmud 
Talmud Commentaries 


composed a commentary on the treatise Kiddu- 
shin. In Germany, Gershom b. Judah engaged in 
similar labors, though his commentaries have come 
to light only in the last century: they appear to 
have been the chief sources used by Rashi (1040- 
1105), the greatest commentator of the Talmud. 
Although Rashi drew upon all his predecessors, yet 
his originality in using the material offered by them 
has always been admired. His commentaries, in 
turn, became the basis of the work 
of his pupils and successors, who com- 
| posed a large number of supplemen- 
tary works that were partly in emendation and 
partly in explanation of Rashi's, and are known 
under the title *tosafot." These works were printed 
together with Rashi’s commentaries in the first edi- 
tions of single Talmud treatises, and then in the 
collective editions. The tosafot included in the 
present editions are taken from various collections. 
There are tosafot of Sens, tosafot of Evreux, tosa- 
fot of Touques, etc. (Winter and Wünsche, “ Die 
Jüdische Litteratur,” ii. 465). Instead of the simple, 
strictly logical method of exegesis a dialectic method 
showing great acumen is frequently employed 
in the tosafot. Originating in the German and 
French schools, and thence adopted by the Spanish 
and Arabic, it found in the following centuries (18th 
to 15th) brilliant representatives in Moses b. Nahman, 
Solomon ben Adret, and others in Spain, as well as 
in various scholars in Turkey, although the Oriental 
Jews generally followed the simple method of Tal- 
mud study. The commentators are called “risho- 
nim? (elders) down to the sixteenth century, and 
subsequently “alaronim ” (juniors). 

In the sixteenth century the hair-splitting dialec- 
tic study of the Talmud known as the PILPUL came 
tothefore. The method called * hilluk," originating 
in Augsburg and Nuremberg, claimed chief atten- 
tion, especially through the influence of Jacob PoLLAK 
of Poland, that country becoming in the course of 
the century the principal center of the study of the 
Talmud. Special rules were formulated for com- 
posing the hillukim (Jelinek, in Keller's * Bik- 

kurim,” i. 8). It is frequently inti- 

Method mated insubsequent pilpulistic works 

of that the author himself regards his 
Hillukim. expositions as artificial, though he 
believes them to contain a grain of 
truth. "This method still dominates to some extent 
the study of the Talmud in the eastern countries of 
Europe. But Jewish science demands a scientific 
treatment of the Talmud —an examination of its 
sources and parallel passages from a historical, 
archeological, and philological point of view, a 
methodical analysis of its text, and a comparative 
study of it by the side of other monuments of 
antiquity. 

The Palestinian Talmud was studied much less _ 
than the Babylonian, although occasional comments 
on Yerushalmi are found in Alfasi and other earlier 
authorities, especially in the commentary of Samson 
of Sens on the mishnaie order Zera‘im. The first 
connected commentary on many treatises of Yeru- 
shalmi was composed in the seventeenth century by 
R. Joshua Benveniste, who had at hand R. Solomon 
Sirillo's commentary on certain treatises. Elijah 


Rashi. 
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Fulda commentated in 1710 the order Zera‘im and 
part of the order Nezikin. The greater part of 
Yerushalmi was edited about the mid- 

Palestinian dle of the cighteenth century by Men- 
Talmud. delssohn’s teacher David Fränkel; and 
a complete commentary was writ- 

ten by Moses Margolioth. Noteworthy as com- 
mentators in the nineteenth century are Nahum 
Trebitsch and Zacharias Frankel. | 
The commentaries on Dabli may be divided into: 
(1) “perushim,” running commentaries accompany- 
ing the text; (2) *tosafot" (additions), glosses on 


Rashi's commentary; (8) “hiddushim” (novell), - 


explicit comments on certain passages of the Talmud 
text; and (4) *haggahot," or marginal glosses. As 
appears from the following chronological list, the 
treatises Seder Mo'ed, Nashim, and Hullin, which 
deal particularly with the religious life and which 
were therefore made special subjects of study and 
instruction, were most frequently commentated, 
while the Seder Kodashim is less often made the 
subject of comment. In the subjoined list only the 
edited commentaries are cnumerated, no note being 
taken of treatises on which there are no commen- 
taries. The letter“ W ” indicates the Wilna (Widow 
& Brothers Romm) Talmud edition of 1886, 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF COMMENTATORS ON BOTH 
TALMUDIM, 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Nissim b. Jacob (d. 1040), Sefer Mafteah (see above: Ber., Shab., 
‘Er.), ed. I. Goldenthal, Vienna, 1847; in W. 

Gershom b. Judah (d. 1010), perush (Ber., Ta'an., D. B., entire 
Seder Kodashim excepting Zeb.); in W. 

Hananeel b. Hushiel (d. 1050), perush (Seder Mo'ed, Seder Ne- 
zikin excepting B. B.); in W. 

Solomon b. Isaac (Rashi), commentary on thirty treatises; in 
all editions. 

TWELFTH TO FIFTEENTIL CENTURY. 

Samuel b. Meir, commentary on Baba Batra from the third sec- 
tion and on the last section of Pesahim ; in all editions. 

Isaae b. Nathan, commentary on Makkot; in all editions, be- 
ginning with 19b. 

Eliezer b. Nathan, commentary on Nazir: in W. 

Jacob Tam (d. 1171), wom saD, on thirty-one treatises, Vienna, 
19511. 

Isaac b. Samuel of Dampierre, tosafot to Kiddushin ; in W. 

Joseph ibn Migash, hiddushim (Sheb., Salonica, 1759; DB. B., 
Amsterdam, 1702). 

Moses b. Maimon, perush (R. H.), Paris, 1865.. 

Judah Sir Leon (d. 1224), tosafot (Ber. in ni ow» 233), War- 
saw, 1863. 

Samson of Sens, tosafot (Shab., 'Er. Men., in all editions; 
Sotah in W.). 

Perez, tosafot (Bezah, Ned., Naz., Sanh., Mek., Me'i., in all edi- 
tions; B. K., Leghorn, 1819), 

Moses of Evreux, tosafot (Ber.); in all editions. 

Samuel of Evreux, tosafot to Sotah, ib. 

Samuel of Falaise, tosafot to 'Abodah Zarah, ib. 

Baruch, tosafot to Zebahim, i5. 

Meir Abulafla (d. 1244), 23 7 (B. B., Salonica, 1803; Sanh., ib. 
1798). 

Judah b, Benjamin ha-Rofe, perush (Shek.): in W, 

Perahyah b. Nissim (c. 1250), hiddushim, in nmn nwyn Venice, 
1752. 

Isaiah di Trani (c. 1250), tosafot (i., B. K., B. Ma D. D., ‘Ab. Za- 
rah, Niddah, Shab., Hag.; ii., ‘Ern R. H., Yoma, Suk., 
Meg., M. K., Pes., Bezah, Ned., Naz., Lemberg, 1862; 
Ket., Git., in W.). 

Jonah Gerondi (d. 1263), hiddushim (Sanh., in Dm op), Leg- 
horn, 1801. 

Moses b. Nahman (d. c. 1270), hiddushim (Ber., *Er., Pes., M. K., 
Hag., R. H., Suk., Ta'an., Meg., in yinsn nDO, Sa- 
loniea, 1791; Shab., in 12m ^35, Presburg, 1837 ; Yeb., 
Homburg, 1700; Ket., Metz, 1765: Git. Niddah, in 
no» mwnpn, Sulzbach, 1762: B. B., Venice, 1723). 


Todros ha-Levi (d. 1283), 1353 ^x*»« (on the haggadot), No- 
vidvor, 1808; hiddushim (Meg., Yoma, in a" dD), Leg- 
horn, 1801. 

Aaron ha-Levi (d. 1293), hiddushim (Ket., Prague, 1742; Bezah, 
in gu51Nn AND, Leghorn, 1810). 

Meir of Rothenburg (d. 1293), tosafot to Yoma: in all editions. 

Solomon b. Adret(d. 1310), hiddushim (Shab., R. H., Meg., Yeb., 
Ned., B. K., Hul., Constantinople, 1720; Sheb., Salonica, 
1729; Niddah, Altona, 1737; Men., Warsaw, 1861; ‘Er., 
ib. 1895). à 

Yom-Tob b. Abraham, hiddushim (Sheb., Salonica, 1805; ‘Er., 
Ta'an., M. K.. Ket, B. M, Amsterdam, 1729; R. H. 
Kónigsberg, 1858; Yoma, Constantinople, 1754; Meg., 
Warsaw, 1880; Yeb., Leghorn, 1787; Kid., Sabbionetta, 
1553; Git. Salonica, 1758; ‘Ab. Zarah, in ^»w;mbn ps, 
ib. 1759; Sanh., in Dnon rd, Leghorn, 1781; Sheb., in 
ops neyo, ib. 1780; Mak., Sulzbach, 1762; Hul., 
Prague, 1/35: Niddah, Vienna, 1868). 

Menahem Me"iri(c. 1300), 3^3 ND (Sbab., Leghorn, 1794 ; Yo- 
ma, ib. 1760; Meg.. Hag., Ta'an., Prague, 1810; Ned., 
Naz., Sotah, Bezah, Berlin, 1859 ; Yeb., Salonica, 1794). 

Asher b. Jehiel (d. 1327), perush (Ned., Naz.), in W.; tosafot 
(Ber., in nhu 13523, Warsaw, 1862; Suk., Jerusalem, 
1903; R. H., ib. 1871; Meg., ib. 1881; ‘Ab. Zarah, ib. 
1888; Git., Constantinople, 1711; B. M., Dyhernfurth, 
1823; Sanh., Hul., in nyot nnn, Sulzbach, 1762 ; Sheb., 
Venice, 1608; Niddah, under the title oyndy nmn, Ven- 
ice, 1741); Aaron ha-Levi, Non svn, Kid., Husiatyn, 
1902; nms^n D"AAD awyn (Pes), Jerusalem, 1878. 

Isaac Aboab (d. 1493), hiddushim (in the responsa of Moses Ga- 
lante), Venice, 1608, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Jacob be-Rab (d. 1546), hiddushim (Ket., Kid.), in his responsa, 
Yenice, 1668. 
1549. Joshua Boaz Baruch, the indexes ims»? wm Yaw py, TIN, 
sN, Venice. 
1552. Mattathias Delacrut, hiddushim (‘Er.), Lublin. 
1561. Joseph ibn Leb, hiddushim (Ket., B. K., Sheb., Constanti- 
nople, 1561; Git., ib. 1578). 
Solomon Luria (d. 1573), moby bw D (Bezah, Lublin, 1686 ; 
Yeb., Altona, 1740; Kid., Berlin, 1766; Ket., Lemberg, 
1862; Git., Berlin, 1761 ; Hul., Cracow, 1615); nz: noon 
on nineteen treatises, Cracow, 1581. 
1573, Judah b. Moses, 72917) moon N77, Constantinople. 
IST. Jacob ("Pp m, AP nin (Bezah), Jerusalem, 1865. 
1587. Samuel Jaffe Ashkenazi, nw^D no on the haggadot of 
Yerushalni, Venice, 1590. 
Abraham Burjil, omas ond (Yeb., Ket., B. K., Bik.), ib. 
1605. 
1591. Joseph ibn Ezra, 4D) masy (Kid.), Saioniea. 
Bezaleel Ashkenazi, ninpa now (Ber. Warsaw, 1863: 
Bezah, Constantinople, 1731; Ket., ib. 1738; Naz., Leg- 
horn, 1774; Sotah, ib. 1800; B. K., Venice, 1762; B. M., 
Amsterdam, 1726; B. B., Lemberg, 1809; Seder Koda- 
shim, excepting Hul., in W.). 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


1602. Samuel b. Eleazer, hiddushim (Ket., Git.), Prossnitz. 
1608, Jedidiah Galante, hiddushim (Bezah, Yeb., Git., B. K., ‘Ab. 
Zarah), Venice. 

1608. Abraham Hayyim Shor, own nmn ('Er., Pes., B. K., B. M., 
B. B. Sanh., Sheb., “Ab. Zarah, Hul.), Lublin; [NS 
Dwap (Seder Kodashim), Wandsbeck, 1729. 

Mordecai Jaffe (d. 1611), nun nr» (glosses); in W. 

Moses b. Isaiah, hiddushim (Zeb.), Berlin, 1701. 

Samuel Edels, hiddushim (N"t 7 on all treatises), Lublin. 

Issachar Bir, yaw 5x23 (Hor., Ker., Sotah, Hul.), Venice. 

Meir Lublin, o*n5n ^» y wna (on most of the treatises), ib. 

Isaac ha-Levi, hiddushim (Sheb., Bezah, Yeb., Kid., Ket., 
“AbD. Zarah, Hul.), Neuwied, 1756. 

Abraham di Boton (d. 1625), hiddushim (B. K., in ^47 
amna), Venice, 1599. 

Joseph di Trani (d. 1639), hiddushim (Kid.), ib. 1645. 

Joel Sirkes (d. 1610), haggahot; in W. 

Joshua b. Solomon (d. 1618), moby oyn (Shab., Pes., Be- 
zah, Yeb., Ket., Kid., B. K., Hul.), Amsterdam, 1715. 

Lipmann Heller (d. 1654), 335 àv Mosby (notes); in W. 

Hiyya Rofe, svn owyr (on nineteen treatises), Venice. 

Mordecai Kremsier, nà:;on n^op (on the haggadot of 
Ber.), Amsterdam. 

Joshua Benveniste, swine mane (Yer. Zera'im, Constanti- 
nople, 1662; Mo'ed, Nashim, Nezikin, ib. 1754). 


1612. 
1614. 
1619. 


1652. 
1660. 


1662. 
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1682. 
1686. 


1693. 
1698. 


1698. 
1699. 


1700. 
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Meir Schiff b. Jacob, hiddushe halakot (i., ii., Sheb., Be- 

“gah, Ket., Git., B. K., D. M., B. B., Sanh., Zeb., Hul), 
Zolkiev, 1826, and in the editions. 

Joshua Höschel (d. 1663), hiddushim (B. K., B. M., B. B.), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1725. 


. Solomon Algazi, anno ond (‘Ab. Zarah, Ber., Hul., Ven- 


ice, 1664; m^»yo MND, Salonica, 1055; and ADY Im, 
Constantinople, 1683; on haggadot). 


. Aaron Samuel Kaidanover, n3:n nana (Zeb., Men., "Er 


Ker. Tem., Me'i), Amsterdam, 1669; Ssynw nhNbn 
(Pes., Bezah, Yeb., Ket., Git., B. K., D. M., Hul.), Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1696. 


. Jonah Teomim (d. 1699), nys (Ppp (on thirteen trea- 


tises), Amsterdam. 


. Moses Benveniste of Segovia, Dw "now 3117 (Ber., Se- 


der Mo'ed), Smyrna. 

Hayyim ben Israel Benveniste (d. 1673) ,^ m NON (Sanh.), 
Leghorn, 1802. 

Samuel Eliezer b. Judah, hiddushe aggadot, Frankfort. 

Isaac Benjamin Wolf, hiddushim (B. M.), ib. 

Moses ibn Habib (d. 1696), pasa rov (R. H., Yoma, 
Suk.), Constantinople, 1727. 

Moses b. Simeon, nrwva3DDp DMA 
Prague. 

Judah b. Nissan, nnm n's (Yeb., Ket., Kid., Git., B. K., 
B. M., B. B., Hul.), with hiddushim of David Oppenheim, 
Dessau. 

Naphtali Cohen, nmm nana (Ber.), Frankfort. 

Samuel Zarfati, »wYow na (Ber., 'Er., Bezah, R. H., B. 
K., Hor.), Amsterdam. 

Meir Schiff b. Soloman, 2» 353 mys 31 (Ber., Sheb., Be- 
zah, Pes., Men.), Firth, 1798. 

Baruch Angel, hiddushim (Ket., Git., B. K., B. M., Sheb., 
‘ab, Zarah, Hul.), Salonica, 1717. 

Nehemiah b. Abraham Feiwel Dusehnitz, N"3) 37 (on 
twelve treatises), Amsterdam, 1694. 

Judah Liva b. Bezaleel man à (Shab., 'Er., Pes.), Lem- 
berg, 1861. 


(Ber, Seder Mo'ed), 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Joseph b. Jacob, np» ws (on the haggadah), Amsterdam. 

Elijah Spira (d. 1712), 739 vv?x (Kid., Ket., Git, B. K., 
B. M., Hul.), Fürth, 1768. 

Abraham Broda (d. 1717), 070135 bys (Pes., Git, B. M., 
B. BJ. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1747; enóaw nmn 
(Kid. Ket.), Fürth, 1709; hiddushim (B. K., B. M., 
Sanh. in pnsan s 130), Offenbach, 1723. 


. Elijah b. Judah, perush on Yer. Zera'im and Shek., Am- 


sterdam, 1710: B. K., B. M., B. B.. Frankfort, 1142. 


. Abraham Naphtali Spitz, psa sbn (on most of the trea- 


tises), Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


. Samuel Shotten, NON DID (Seder Nezikin, excepting 


Hor.), ib. 


| Akiba b. Judah Lob, obw 5nwn (Ket.), ib. 
. Meir Eisenstadt (d. 1744), nYvND DD (part i., Zeb., Shab., 


Hul, Amsterdam, 1715; part ii., Git., Sulzbach, 1783; 
part iii., Kid., Bezah, ib. 1788; also B. K., Sudilkov, 1832). 

Joseph ha-Kohen Tanuji(d. 1720), ADV %33 (B. K., B.M., 
‘Ab. Zarah), Leghorn, 1798. 


. Solomon Kohen, hiddushim (on eleven treatises), Wil- 


mersdorf. 


. Samuel di Avila, nmn sno (Naz.), Amsterdam. 


Menahem Nahum b. Jacob, pnmon Y^»: (on fourteen trea- 
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TALMUD HERMENEUTICS: The science 
which defines the rules and methods for the investi- 
gation and exact determination of the meaning of 
the Scriptures, both legal and historical. Since the 
Halakah, however, is regarded simply as an ex- 
position and explanation of the Torah, Talmud 
hermeneutics includes also the rules by which the 
requirements of the oral law are derived from and 
established by the written law. These rules relate 
to: (a) grammar and exegesis; (b) the interpretation 

of certain words and letters and super- 
Classes of fluous words, prefixes, and suffixes — 
Rules. in general; (c) the interpretation of 
those letters which, in certain words, 
are provided with points; (d) the interpretation of 
the letters ina word according to their numerical 
value (see GExATRIA); (e) the interpretation of a 
word by dividing it into two or more words (see 
NOTARIKON); (f) the interpretation of a word ac- 
cording to its consonantal form or according to its 
vocalization; (g)the interpretation of a word by 
transposing its letters or by changing its vowels; 
and (4) the logical deduction of a halakah from a 
Scriptural text or from another law. 

Compilations of such hermeneutic rules were 
made in the earliest times. The tannaitic tradition 
recognizes three such collections, namely: (1)the 
seven RULES or HILLEL (baraita at the beginning of 
Sifra; Ab. R. N. xxxvii.); (9) the thirteen RULES or 
R. ISHMAEL (baraita at the beginning of Sifra; this 
collection is merely an amplification of that of Hil- 
lel); and (8) the thirty-two Ruurs or R. ELIEZER 
B. JOSE mna-GELILI. The last-mentioned rules are 
contained in an independent baraita which has been 
incorporated and preserved only in later works. 
They are intended for haggadie interpretation: but 
many of them are valid for the Halakah as well, 
coinciding with the rules of Hillel and Ishmacl. 

Ít must be borne in mind, however, that neither 
Hillel, Ishmael, nor Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili sought 
to give a complete enumeration of the rules of in- 
terpretation current in his day, but that they 
omitted from their collections many rules which 
were then followed. For some reason or other they 
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restricted themselves to a compilation of the princi- 
pal methods of logical deduction, which they called 
“ middot " (measures), although the other rules also 
were known by that term (comp. Sifre, Num. 2 [ed. 
Friedmann, p. 32a]). 

All the hermeneutic rules scattered through the 
Talmudim and Midrashim have been collected by 
Malbim in * Ayyelet ha-Shahar,” the introduction to 
his commentary on the Sifra, and have been arbi- 
trarily reckoned at 618, to correspond with the 613 
commandments. The antiquity of the rules can be 
determined only by the dates of the authorities who 

quote them; in general, they can not 

Dates of safely be declared older than the tanna 
the Rules. to whom they are first ascribed, It is 

certain, however, that the seven middot 
of Hillel and the thirteen of Ishmael are earlier than 
the time of Hillel himself, who was the first to trans- 
mit them. At all events, he did not invent them, 
but merely collected them as current in his day, 
though he possibly amplified them. 

The Talmud itself gives no information concern- 
ing the origin of the middot, although the Geonim 
regarded them as Sinaitic (DY aus n»5n; conip. 
R. Samson of Chinon in his “Sefer ha-Keritot "). 
This can be correct only if the expression n25n 
JD» "UD means nothing more than * very old," 
as is the case in many Talmudic passages. It is de- 
cidedly erroneous, however, to take this expression 
literally and to consider the middot as traditional 
from the time of Moses on Sinai. 

The middot seem to have been first laid down as 
abstract rules by the teachers of Hillel, though they 
were not immediately recognized by all as valid and 
binding. Different schools interpreted and modified 
them, restricted or expanded them, in various ways. 
Akiba and Ishmael and their scholars especially 
contributed to the development or establishment of 
theserules. Akiba devoted hisattention particulariy 
to the grammatical and exegetical rules, while Ish- 
mael developed the logical. The rules laid down 
by one school were frequently rejected by another 
because the principles which guided them in their 
respective formulations were essentially different. 
According to Akiba, the divine language of the Torah 
is distinguished from the speech of men by the fact 
that in the former no word or sound is superfluous. 
Ie established two principles broadening the scope 
of the rule of his teacher NanuMx or Giuzo, who 
had declared that certain particles, like NN, D3, and 
NW, were inclusive and certain others, such as 38:103) 
and #9, were exclusive. These two principles are: 
(1) ayab wow van ams "25. px (=“one inclusion 
added to another is equivalent to an exclusion”; 
Sifra, Zaw, Perek, 11 [ed. Weiss, p. 34d]); and (2) 
mapa yb (= “wordsareamplifications”; Yer. 
Shab. xix. 17a). Hence he interprets the following 
forms of expression as amplifications: an infinitive 
before a finite verb, e.g., nn3n nan (Sanh. 64b); 
the doubling of a word, e.g., WN ws (Yeb. Tia); 
and the repetition of a term by a synonym, e.j., 
IN 311 (Yer. Sotah viii. 22b). 

Ishmael, on the contrary, lays down the princi- 
ple, pw 3 ne^53 mmn ma (= “the Torah 
speaks in the language of men”; Sifre, Num. 112). 


'The Bible may, therefore, have employed superflu- 
ous words and sounds; and forced values should not 
be assigned to them for the purpose of deducing 
new rules therefrom. The same statement holds 
with regard to the repetition of an entire section. 
Ishmael is of the opinion that “the Torah at times 
repeats a whole section of the Law in order to give 
a new application to it” (DIPHA AWNIW nens 53 
Sawa xox INY Wb SAN DDA nop vmm TN 
323 winnow 23; Sifre, Num. 2, according to the 
reading of Elijah Wilna). It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to draw a new inference from every repetition. 
Thus, for instance, in Num. v. 5-8 the Torah re- 
peats the section on nón ows in Lev. v. 20-26 (vi. 
1-7, A. V.) for the purpose of teaching the new 
ruling that in certain cases recompense for sin shall 
be made directly to the priests. Akiba asserts, on 
the other hand (in Sifre, 7.c., according to the reading 
of Elijah Wilna), that * Everything that is said in a 
section so repeated must be interpreted” (= n5 b65 
Un JAY n3 Nw), and that new deductions 
may be drawn from it. According to this view, in 
Num. v. 5-8, for example, à new meaning must be 

sought in the repetition of the Law. 

Akiba's According to Akiba, the traditional 

Rules. vocalization in the Bible of a word 

which may be read in various ways is. 
well founded (s*pi26 ox w); and he deduces many 
rules from the meanings which such words have ac- 
cording to traditional pointing. This rule had been 
formulated before Akiba by a tanna named R. 
Judah ben Ro‘ez, who is not mentioned elsewhere, 
and of whom, consequently, nothing more is known 
(comp. Sanh. 4a). 

Ishmael, in opposition to Akiba, follows the prin- 
ciple n"p!2» ON t^, i.e., that the tradition regard- 
ing only tlie consonantal text is authoritative, and 
that rules may be deduced only from that text. 
A single example will serve to illustrate the differ- 
ence between the methods of the two schools. In 
Lev. xxi. 11, in the law which forbids a priest to 
defile himself by touching a corpse, the word nt/535 
is written defectively. Since the traditional reading 
indicates the plural, “nafshot,” Akiba draws the 
conclusion that a quarter-log of blood, the minimum 
quantity by which a priest may be rendered unclean 
through contact with a single corpse, also defiles 
him when it issues from two bodies. According to 
Ishmael, however, this minimum quantity defiles a 
priest only when it issues from a single corpse; for 
the word, according to the consonantal text, is to be 
read in the singular *nafshat" (comp. Sanh. 4a, b, 
Hul. 72a, and Tosafot to both passages). 

According to Akiba, laws may be deduced from 
the juxtaposition of two legal sections, since “every 
passage which stands close to another must be ex- 
plained and interpreted with reference to its neigh- 


bor" (aso ated nmwanb nw sene nes 55; 
Sifre, Num. 131) According to Ishmacl, on the 
contrary, nothing may be inferred from the position 
of the individual sections, since it is not at all cer- 
tain that every single portion now stands in its proper 
place. Many a paragraph which forms, strictly 
speaking, the beginning of a book and should stand 
in that position, has been transposed to the middle. 
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Ishmael explains the occurrence of a seetion in a 
place where it does not properly belong (3n2J np 
IND) by declaring that “there is no first or last in 
the Scriptures ” (NNI ANN) OID PNY 959 NON), 
not as due to any special reason (Mek., ed. Weiss, p. 
48a; Eccl. R. i.; comp. Pes. 6b, where R. Pappa de- 
fines this principle in such a manner that it does not 
contradict Ishmael’s rules concerning “ Kelal u- 
ferat"). Eliezer b. Jose ha-Gelili expanded this rule 
in his baraita and divided it into two parts (Nos. 31 
and 32). The opposition between the schools of 
Ishmael and Akiba lessened gradually, and finally 
vanished altogether, so that the later tannaim apply 
the axioms of both indiscriminately, although the 
hermeneutics of Akiba predominated. In this way 
all the principles cited above obtained general rec- 
ognition. 

A more detailed discussion of the seven rules of 
Hillel and of the thirteen of Ishmael may now be 
given, together with certain other important canons 
of Talmud hermeneutics. 

1. Kal (kol) wa-homer: The first rule of Hillel 
and of Ishmael, called also “din” (conclusion), This 
is the argument “a minori ad majus? or “a majori ad 
minus." In the Baraita of Eliezer b. Jose ha-Gelili 
this rule is divided into two (Nos. 5 and 6), since a 


distinction is made between a course of reasoning 
carricd to its logical conclusion in the Iioly Scrip- 


tures themselves (“kal wa-homer meforash”) and 
one merely suggested there (“kal wa-homer satum ”). 
The completed argument is illustrated in ten exam- 
ples given in Gen. R. xcii. The full name of this 
rule should be “kal wa-homer, homer we-kal ? (sim- 
ple and complex, complex and simplo), since by it 
deductions are made from the simple to the complex 
or vice versa, according to the nature of the conclu- 
sion required. The major premise on which the 
argument is based is called “nadon,” or, at a later 
period, * melammed ” (that which teaches); the con- 
clusion resulting from the argument is termed 
PIT jd Sa, or, later, “lamed” (that which learns). 
The process of deduction in the kal wa-homer is 
limited by the rule that the conclusion may contain 
nothing more than is found in the premise, This 
is the so-called “dayyo” law, which many teachers, 
however, ignored. It is formulated thus: sab p= 
ma» nym jn po (“The conclusion of an argument 
is satisfied when it is like the major premise”). The 
discovery of a fallacy in the process of deduction is 
called “teshubah” (objection), or, in the terminology 
of the Amoraim, “pirka.” The possibility of such 
an objection is never wholly excluded, hence the 
deduction of the kal wa-homer has no absolute cer- 
tainty. The consequences of this are: (a) that the 
conclusions have, according to many teachers, no 


real value in criminal procedure, a view expressed 


in the axiom that the conclusion is insufficient to 
punish the violator of an inferred prohibition (PS 
jon jd pony; Sifre, Num. 1); (D) that very often a 
passage is interpreted to mean something which 
may be inferred by means of a kal wa-homer (end 
sop n5 and) mw Y'p3 nis; Pes. 18b; Yoma 432). 

2. Gezerah shawah (“Similar laws, similar 
verdicts”) :^The second rule of Hillel and of Ishmael, 
and the seventh of Eliezer b. Jose ha-Gelili. This 


common to both. 


may be described as argument by analogy, which 
infers from the similarity of two cases that the legal 
decision given for the one holds good for the other 
also. The term “gezerah shawah” originally in- 
cluded arguments based on analogies either in word 
or in fact. Before long, however, the latter class 
was designated as “hekkesh,” while the phrase 
“ gezerah shawah ? was limited to analogy in the case 
of two different Biblical laws containing a word 
The gezerah shawah was origi- 
nally restricted to a dig Aeyóuevov, i.e., a word occur- 
ring only in the two passages offering the analogy. 
Since such a word is found nowhere else, there is no 
reason to assume that it bears different meanings in 
the two passages. The gezerah shawah conse- 
quently attaches to the word in the one passage the 
entire sequence of ideas which it bears in the other. 
Such a gezerah shawah is purely lexicographical, 
as seeking to determine the exact signification of a 
word by comparison with another passage in which 
the full meaning of such word is clear. Therule thus 
demonstrates itself. An example will illustrate this 
more clearly. The phrase wan nye 25b (“to wring 
off the head ”) occurs only twice in the Pentateuch, 
namely, in Lev. i. 15 and čb. v. 8. In the latter pas- 
sage, however, the meaning of the phrase is more 


closely defined by ‘ss Dinn (“from theneck ”). The 
Sifra (ed. Weiss, p. 9a) concludes, therefore, that the 


nearer definition, “from the neck,” in the second 
passage, is part of the concept of the word 3b, 
and, consequently, that in the former passage, also, 
pop means “to wring the head from the neck.” At 
à later period, however, the gezerah shawah emerged 
from these narrow bounds and inferred the identity 
of legal requirements from the identity of their ter- 
minology, even when such terminology occurred in 
many passages besides the two which formed the 
analogy. Thereby the gezerah shawah lost its in- 
herent power of demonstration; for it is wholly un- 
reasonable to attribute to'a word a meaning which 
happens to be associated with it in a single passago, 
when various other passages connect ideas entirely 
different with the same word. Since, moreover, 
each individual teacher might choose which two ex- 
pressions he would select for a gezerah shawah, 
contradictory conclusions might be drawn, which 
would each have the same claim to validity, since 
both were obtained by a gezerah shawah.  Conse- 
quently, in order to be binding, a gezerah shawah 
was obliged to conform to two requirements which, 
on the one hand, greatly restricted its application, 
and, on the other, gave legal decisions thus obtained 
the value of those deduced from asuperfluous word 
in the Holy Scriptures. These conditions are: (a) 


syd MY AW m DIS ps (“No one may draw a 
conclusion from analogy upon his own authority ”; 
Pes. 66a; Niddah 19b). This rule, however, is not 
to be regarded as implying that every gezerah 
shawah must have been handed down from Sinai, 
as Rashi (on the various passages) and many ex posi- 
tors who followed him explained it, but that the use 
of this method of hermeneutics is to be permitted 
only to an entire board or council, and is to be em- 
ployed only when its resultsagree with the traditional 
halakah, which thereby acquires the importance of a 
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law implied in the Scriptures. In Yerushalmi this 
rule reads: DIN Ps oon Dph mv mm p DIN 
npon brah win (* From a gezerah shawah con- 
clusions may be deduced which support tradition, 
but not such as are opposed to tradition”; comp. 
Maimonides in the introduction to his * Mishneh 
Torah”). (b) The words of the text which form the 
basis of the deduction from analogy must be free, 
i.c., they must be superfluous and non-essential, or 


they may not be used (ANA "7 PY yrond ma 
mw). This limitation of the gezerah shawah, how- 
ever, to superfluous words is not generally recog- 
nized. Akiba considers the gezerah shawah valid 
when neither of the two words is superfluous (ADN 
bbs 43535). According to Ishmacl, it is sufficient 
if the analogy is free on one side (INN TWD 7351), 
i.e., if one of the two words forming the basis of the 
analogy is pleonastic. Eliezer alone requires both 
words to be superfluous (Das WD 3535; comp. 
Hoffmann, * Zur Einleitung in die Halachischen Mid- 
rashchim,” p. 6). 

3. Binyan ab mi-katub ehad (“A standard 
from a passage of Scripture"): A certain passage 
servos as a basis for the interpretation of many 
others, so that the decision given in the case of one 
is valid for all the rest. 


4. Binyan ab mi-shene ketubim (“A stand- 
ard from two passages of Ocoripvure 7): By this rule 


a decision in two laws having a characteristic in 
common (mtn Wh) is applied to many other laws 
which have this same characteristic. Ishmael unites 
rules 9 and 4 in his third rule, while the same com- 
bination forms the eighth rule of Eliezer b. Jose 
ha-Gelili. 

5. Kelal u-ferat and ferat u-kelal (* General 
and particular, particular and general," t.e., limita- 
tion of the general by the particular and vice versa): 
According to Ishmael, this principle has eight spe- 
cial applications, and -thus includes eight separate 
rules in his scheme (Nos. 4-11) This method of 
limitation is one of the main points of difference be- 
tween Ishmael and Akiba. According to the former, 
who follows his teacher R. Nehunya b. ha-Kanah, 
the particular is only an elucidation of the preceding 
general expression, so that tho latter includes only 
what is contained in the particular (PN Db 55s 


353v mp NON 5553). Butif still another general 
follows the particular, the two general expressions 
are defined by the intermediate particular, so that 
the law applies only to what islike the particular 
(oan my» nbs nao nnw ^w bbo bom 553. 
Akiba, on the contrary, applies the rule of incredse 
and decrease (DIY) ^20) which had been taught 
him by his teacher Nahum of Gimzo. According to 
this principle, the general followed by a particular 
subsumes everything which is like the particular 
(Sanh. 45b, 46a) If, however, another general 
term follows the particular, the former subsumes 
also whatis not similar to the latter. The two gen- 
eral terms are decreased in only one respect by the 
intermediate particular (son na" N23" by", "2^5 
Sms 0235 by" "wb; Shebu. 26a; comp. also Rashi 
on Sanh. 7.c.). 

6. Ka-yoze bo mi-makom aher (“Like that 

XII.—38 


in another place”): The explanation of a Biblical 
passage according to another of similar content. 

7. Dabar ha-lamed me-'inyano (“Something 
proved by the context?): Definition from the con- 
text. Ishmael omits rule 6 entirely, and has another 
(No. 18) instead which is not found in Hillel, and 
which reads thus: nr ns nr DWN DAMN. uv 
bm» ym» wp anin NDV uy (“If two pas- 
sages contradict each other, this contradiction must 
be reconciled by comparison with a third passage ”). 
The method of solution of such opposing statements 
by the help of a third passage is a point of diver- 
gency between Ishmael and Akiba. According to 
the latter, the third sentence decides in favor of one 
of the two contradictory statements (Mek., ed. Weiss, 
Ga); according to the former, it modifies the inter- 


pretation of both. With regard to the meaning of 


words which are pointed in the text, Simeon b. 
Eleazar laid down the rule that if the pointed part 
of the word (mp3) is equal to the unpointed part 
(3n5) in length, the word must not be interpreted 
at all; but if one part is longer than the other, such 
part must be interpreted (Gen. R. Ixx viii.). Con- 
cerning the interpretation of words by a change of 
letters or vowels the rule is: NDN by (“Do not 
read so, but so”). Under this rule the integrity of 
the text itself is not assailed, the changes made 


being only for the purpose of explanation. 
TO support a halakhic decision; and more espe- 


cially to find a point of departure in the Haggadah, 
the traditional reading of a word is altered by trans- 
position of its consonants or by substitution of others 
which are related to them, or the consonant-group 
is retained with alteration of its vowels, the last 
method being the most frequent. A halakic exam- 
ple of this form of hermeneutics is the interpretation 
of the word “kapot” (bough; Lev. xxiii. 40) as 
though it were “kaput” (bound; Sifra, ed. Weiss, 
p. 102d; Suk. 32a). It is noteworthy, moreover, 
that only the Tannaim derived new halakot with 
the aid of these rules, while the Amoraim employed 
them only in advancing haggadic explanations or 
in establishing the old halakot of the Tannaim. 
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it is found in the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
of Joseph Caro (16th cent.), as well as in numer- 
ous other works which elaborate or elucidate indi- 
vidual passages in various ways. The history of 
the Hebrew code falls into three chief epochs: (1) 
the Pentateuch, (2) the Talmud, and (8) post- 
Talmudic literature. The Pentateuch forms the 
basis of the Talmud, while the latter serves in its 
turn as à foundation for post-Talmudic law, which 

has tenaciously maintained its validity 


Three in less cultured countries to the pres- 
Historical ent day. Although these three peri- 
Periods ods are closely related in so far as the 
of Jewish later epochs were developed from the 
Law. earlier, they must be regarded as mu- 


tually independent, since they repre- 
sent different phases of evolution. Ascontroverting 
the theory which formerly prevailed, especial stress 
must be laid upon the fact that in the course of time 
the changes both in material and in spiritual life 
profoundly moditied Jewish law, the stagesof whose 
evolution are linked together only by the legal 
fictions common to all history of law. It may ac- 
cordingly be said that there were three judiciary 
Systems: the Mosaic, the Talmudic, and the rab- 
binic. The Talmudic code is generally termed the 
“ Mosaic-Talmudie,” since the authorities of the Tal- 
mud took the Mosaic law as their basis. From the 
point of view of judicial history, however, the Tal- 
mud must be regarded as an independent structure; 
and it is therefore more correct to use the simple 
term “Talmudic law.” The present article excludes 
all reference to rabbinic law, and discusses only 
those aspects of the Mosaic system which facili- 
tate an intelligent comprehension of the Talmudic 
code. 

The Torah, revealed by God, was the basis of the 
code; and God Himself was consequently the Su- 
preme Source of law. The Talmud, like the Torah, 
drew no distinction between religious and secular 
law, thus conforming to the general custom of an- 

cient peoples, especially in the East. 

Religious One result of this peculiarity was the 
and Secular wide range and close articulation of 
Law. the Talmudic system, since the com- 
mandments of religion influenced secu- 

lar Jaw, and modified civil relatious in so far as any 
infraction of them was punishable. It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, to differentiate sharply between relig- 
ious and secular law. Everything pertaining to the 
former is discussed more properly under HALAKAH, 
and is, therefore, omitted here so as to render possi- 
ble a brief outline of secular jurisprudence and a 
citation of parallels with other systems. While the 
application of modern legal categories to Talmudic 
law is foreign to its nature, it can not be avoided ; 
a careful check, however, must be kept upon this 
method. In like manner a careful distinction must 
be drawn between the civil and the penal codes of 
Talmudic law. While the civil code was actually 
enforced, the penal code was a dead letter; for the 
Romans, about 30 c.x., had withdrawn all criminal 
jurisdietion from the Jews (Sanh. 41a; Yer. Sanh. i. 
1, vii. 9; Mommsen, * Rómische Geschichte," v. 512). 
After the destruction of the Temple, in the year 70, 
jurisdiction in civil cases as well seems to have been 


given to the Roman courts (Mommsen, J.c. p. 548: 
Frankel, ^ Der Gerichtliche Beweis nach Mosaisch- 
Talmudischem Rechte," pp. 45, 142; 

Civil idem, “Zeitschrift für die Religidsen 
and Penal Interessen," i. 158, 189), although this 

Codes. can have been only a temporary meas- 

ure, and, in view of the power pos- 
sessed by the parties involved to refuse to submit 
to such a court, can never have been rigid ly enforced. 
Civil jurisdiction may be regarded, therefore, as a 
right which really existed, while criminal law was, 
for the most part, merely theoretical from the very 
beginning. Survivals from the period of independ- 
ence, Pentateuchal laws, and the penal codes of 
foreign rulers are the component elements of the 
criminal law of the Talmud. Very frequent, more- 
over, are the instances in which exegeses of Biblical 
passages served as sources, often elucidating laws 
which were never actually enforced. The origin of 
the Talmudic penal code explains the majority of its 
peculiarities as well as its weaknesses and its merits. 
The merits consist chiefly in leniency. Thus, for 
example, while the code recognized capital punish- 
ment and the frequency of its infliction as ordered by 
the Pentateuch, it rendered the death-sentence prac- 
tically impossible, since this penalty was so condi- 
tioned by requirements of proof of malice afore- 
thought that finally guilt could no longer be proved. 
Capital punishment, even for murder, was so abhor- 
rent to the authorities of tradition that its infliction 
was to be prevented by all legal means (Mak. i. 10 
et passim). In view of these circumstances and prin- 
ciples, the penal law in general and its theoretical 
development in particular aimed at strengthening 
moral consciousness and at rousing a sense of guilt. 
Inlike manner, the punishments inflicted were mild. 
Thus, a thief was obliged to return twice the value 
of the stolen goods, while early Roman law visited 
a thief caught in the act with a terrible penalty, 
which was extended under the empire to other forms 
of theft as well. The Germans frequently punished 
theft with death or at least with amputation of a 
hand or a foot. 

The impetus to the development of the Talmudic’ 
code was given by the study of the divine law, the 
precepts of which had to be expounded and eluci- 
dated even to the least dot on the smallest letter. 
No other people ever honored its national literature 
so highly or guarded it so carefully as the Jews 
did the teachings of Moses. Numerous scholars 
of the Law consequently arose, who may be re- 
garded as jurists both individually and collectively. 
Every place of any size had its bet ha-midrash, 
where men of all vocations gathered daily for dis- 
cussions. "The result of five centuries of this activ- 
ity was the Talmudic code. "The civil law was in- 
telligible even to laymen, and it was, moreover, 
interpreted by scholars; consequently its develop- 
ment was essentially practical, not merely theoretical 
as was that of the criminal code. "These scholars, 
all working without compensation, evolved a legal 
system which in scope and excellence stands far 
above the period of civilization fer which and in 
which it was created. The wealth of Talmudic 
law and its comparative freedom from defects are 
best seen when it is compared with a compendium 
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of modern law, such as Josef Kohler's “ Einführung 
in die Rechtswissenschaft ” (2d ed., Berlin, 1905). 
The history of the Jews explains the fulness of 
development in the code of civil law, its deficiencies 
as regards public law, and the entire absence there- 


from of international law. 


In civil law the most 


noteworthy features are the provisions relating to 
persons, property, claims, family es- 


Absence of tates, and 


Commer- 


inheritance. 
branch of commercial law, such as 


A. distinct 


cial Law. has been highly developed among 
modern nations, does not exist in the 

Talmudic code, although regulations concerning 
commerce are not lacking; for in Talmudic times 
the Jews were not as distinctly a commercial nation 
as they became in the post-Talmudic and medieval 


periods. 


Indeed, the highly developed system of 


damages, as, for instance, in the case of injuries 
by animals (Kohler, Ze. p. 96), characterizes them 


as an agricultural people. 


The following is a 


list of the various legal articles in Tne JEWISH 


ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


Abetment 

Abrogation of Laws 

Acceptance 

Accessories 

Accident 

Accommodation of the Law 

Accusatory and Inquisitorial 
Procedure 

Acquittal in Talmudic Law 

Admissions in Evidence 

Adoption 

Aduitery 

Agency, Law of 

Agnates 

Agrarian Laws 

"Agunah 

Alibi 

Alienation and Acquisition 

Aliens 

Alimony 

Anathema 

Anointing 

Asmakta 

Assault and Battery 

Assignment 

Asylum 

Attestation of Documents 

Attorney 

Attorney, Power of 

Authentication of Documents 

Authority, Rabbinical 

Avenger of Blood 

Azharot 

Baba Batra 

Baba Kamma 

Baba Mezi'a 

Bail 

Bailments 

Bar Mizwah 

Barter 

Bastard 

Bequest 

Bererah 

Betrothal 

Bigamy 

Birthright 

Blood-Money 

Borrower 

Boundaries 

Breach of Promise of Marriage 

Bribery 

Burglary 

Calumny 

Cancelation of Documents 

Capital Punishment 


Captives 

Caution 

Charity and Charitable Insti- 
tutions 

Chattels 

Circumstantial Evidence 

Clerical Errors 

Commercial Law 

Conditions 

Confiscation and Forfeiture 

Conflict of Laws 

Consent 

Contempt of Court 

Contract 

Corporal Punishment 

Corporation 

Costs 

Crime 

Criminal Procedure 

Crucifixion 

Damage 

Daughter in Jewish Law 

Deaf and Dumbin Jewish Law 

Debtor and Creditor 

Debts of Decedents 

Deed 

Demands 

Derelicts 

Desertion 

Devotion 

Din 

Divorce 

Domain, Public 

Domicil 

Dowry 

Drunkenness in Law 

Duress 

Earnest-Money 

Easement 

Embezzlement 

Embryo 

Evidence 

Excommunication 

Execution 

Family and Family Life 

Family Vault 

Fault 

Fee 

Finder of Property 

Fines and Forfeiture 

Fixtures 

Foreign Attachment 

Fraud and Mistake 

Gambling 

Gentile 


Get 

Gezerah 

Gifts 

Gleaning of the Fields 
Government 
Guardian and Ward 
Halizah 

Hallah 

Hammurabi 

Hatra’ah 

Hawkers and Pedlers 
Hazakah 

Health Laws 

Hefker 

Heresy and Heretics 
Hiring and Letting 
Holy Days 

Homicide 

Husband and Wife 
Identity, Proof of 
Ignorance of the Law 
Illegitimacy 
Imprisonment 

Incest 

Indemnity 

Infaney, Legal Aspects of 
Inheritance 

Insanity 

Intention 
Intermarriage 

Joint Owners 

Judge 

Judgment 
Jurisdiction 

Ketubah 

Ketubot 

Riddushin 

Lamp, Perpetua] 
Landlord and Tenant 
Law, Civil 

Law, Codification of 
Laws, Noachian 
Levirate Marriage 
Loans 

Majority 

Makkot 

Marriage 

Marriage Laws 
Martyrdom, Restriction of 
Master and Servant 
Master and Workmen 
Maxims (Legal) 
Medicine in Bible and Talmud 
Mezuzah 

Miggo 

Minyan 

Mi'un 

Monogamy 

Mortgage or Hypothec 
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Navigation 
Neighboring Landowners 
New Moon, Blessing of the 


. Niddah. 


Oath 

Oral Law 

Orphan 

Palestine, Laws and Customs 
Reiating to . 

Partnership 

Paternity 

Pedigree 

Perjury 

Pledges 

Police Laws 

Poll-Tax 

Polygamy 

Precedence 

Primogeniture 

Priority 

Procedure in Civil Causes 

Prosbul 

Proselyte - 

Real Estate 

Remainders and Reversions 

Restraints on Alienation 

Right of Way 

Riparian Owners 

Robbery 

Sabbatical Year and Jubilee 

Sale 

Sanctuary 

Sanhedrin 

Seduction 

Set-Off 

Signature 

Slander 

Slaves and Slavery 

Specific Performance 

Subpoena 

Suicide 

Summons 

Sumptuary Laws 

Suretyship 

Synagogue, Legal Aspect 

Taxation 

Tort 

Treason 

Trees 

Trespass 

Trusts and Trustees 

Usury 

Vows 

Weights and Measures 

Widow 

Wills 

Witeberaft 

Woman 


While the foregoing list will give an idea of the 
extent of the Talmudic code, an estimate of its value 
compared with other systems may be gained by a 
perusal of the following list of rubrics which do not 


occur in the Talmud. 


The pages cited in paren- 


theses are those of Kohler’s above-mentioned work: 


Associations (p. 81; societies 
only) 

Bankruptey (p. 145) 

Bills of Exchange and Kin- 
dred Matters (p. 88; prom- 
issory notes only) 

Commercial Firms (p. 79) 

Counterfeiting (p. 155) 

Defamation of Character, 
Slander, Calumny, ete. (p. 
114; no specific penalty 
was fixed for these crimes; 
they were branded as most 
immoral; and the severest 
divine punishment was in- 
voked upon the offender) 

Embezzlement (included un- 


der theft, and does not con- 
stitute a specific crime; p. 
175) 

Insurance (pp. 66 et seq.) 

Joint-Stock Companies (p. 68) 

Lawful Duels (as ordeals, 
which ceased in Italy in the 
thirteenth century; p. 170) 

Lex Talionis (p. 161) 

Limited Liability Companies 
and Financial Trusts (p. 82) 

Maritime Law (p. 87; river 
law, however, existed) 

Ordeals (p. 133) . 

Pardon (p. 166) . 

Seerets of Manufacture and 
Commeree (p. 172) 
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The penal code: made no provision for a public 
prosecutor or for torture, although the latter was em- 
ployed in Europe until the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. A few examples will serve to show 
the lofty standard of the civil and marriage codes of 
the Talmud. According to Talmudic law, the agent 

"A was equal in all respects to the party 
High De- he represented; and the Jews even 
velopment allowed betrothal, itself a contract, to 

of T'al- take place by proxy (čb. p. 82). 
mudic Law. this subject Kohler says (/.c. p. 27): 

“Representation is an institution of 
elaborate development, introduced at à compara- 
tively recent period by legal regulation. It is a 
creation of the highest type, rendering it possible 
for one to own a fortune of millions without having 
to administer it in person.” Among other ancicnt 
peoples the debtor was held responsible for his debt 
with liberty, life, and limb, the law relating to 
debt being based on the value of the debtor; Tal- 
mudic law, however, agrees with modern codes, 
which permit the debtor neither to be sold as a slave 
nor to be deprived of his liberty in any other way. 
The payment of a debt was a moral, not a legal, ob- 
ligation (B. B. 174a and parallel passages; comp. 
Kohler, l.c. p. 58). 

The Jewish laws relating to family life did not 
recognize the unlimited authority of the head of the 
household as did Roman law, but, on the contrary, 
a son who had attained his majority (18 years) might 
hold property in his own name. In the Christian 
world this was not the case until after the reign of 
Justinian (25. p. 93). The law of inheritance, as in 
modern codes, recognized the system based on kin- 
ship. Jewish law restricted the prohibitions against 
consanguineous marriages, and permitted divorce. 
With regard to these cardinal points of marriage 
legislation, modern codes, in opposition to canon 
law, adopt the same point of view as Judaism, prob- 
ably because derived from the Roman law. There 
are numerous legal questions and even judicial 
principles in which modern views coincide with 
those of the Talmud, and to which a general allusion 
may be made. | 

The Talmud has been completed for 1,400 years; 
and the greater part of the legal material which it 
contains is more than 2,000 years old. It is there- 
fore self-evident that foreign elements from the 

great civilized nations of the ancient 

Assyro- world must have exercised an influ- 
Babylonian enceonit. Following the chronolog- 

Influence. ical order, mention should first be 

made of the Assyro-Babylonian ele- 
ments. With regard to the relation of the Mosaic 
law to the code of Hammurabi, see HAMMURABI 
and the literature there cited, as well as numerous 
later works. There can be no doubt that the 
Assyro-Babylonian laws outlived the state by cen- 
turies, while their influence was felt even in the 
Christian period, and may still be traced in Tal- 
mudie law. The most common terms for written 
contracts, “shetar” and “ get,” are Babylonian; and 
clay tablets were still used in Talmudic times for 
promissory notes (Blau, “Althebritisches Buch- 
wesen,” p. 18). A receipt was called “zober,” t.e., 
“gebiru” in Assyrian contracts. Git. 86a gives 


On. 


the text of a contract regarding the sale of slaves, 
the first part of which is apparently Assyrian in 
origin. Even in post-Talmudical literature, as in 
the “Sefer ha-Shetarot” of Judah b. Barzillai (ed. 
Halberstam, Berlin, 1898), there are distinct reminis- 
cenees of Babylonian formulas, The contracts in- 
cluded in this work number more than seventy, and 
in them the phrase *the contracting party has 
made all stipulations ‘in accordance with his pleas- 


. ure’ ? recurs in all varieties of terminology (e.g., pp. 


9 et seg.). The same formula appears in Babylonian 
contracts, this example, like others, being furnished 
by Pick (*Assyrisches und Talmudisches Kultur- 
geschichte und Lexicalische Notizen,” pp. 22, 80). 

Incomparably greater was the influence exerted 
by Greco-Roman jurisprudence in later days. The 
lingua Franca of the East, even during the period 
of Roman sovereignty, was the xomy; so that about 
seventy of the seventy-seven foreign legal terms that 
are found in the Talmud (Lów, in Krauss, * Lehn- 
wörter,” ii. 630), are Greek, only the remaining few 
being Latin. Asa rulethe Jewslearned Roman law 
from the actual practise of the courts and not from 
legal writings only. Greek terms are used for docu- 
ment, will, protocol, guardian, contract, hypothec, 
purchase, accusation, accuser, attorney, and the like; 
and Latin words for legacy, bill of indictment, di- 
voree, ete. Roman law, with its high development, 
exercised a much greater influence on the Talmudic 
system than has hitherto been shown, thorough in- 
vestigations having as yet been made only sporad- 
ically, Frankel (* Gerichtlicher Beweis," pp. 58 et 
seq.) thinks that the majority of the legal cases in 

Talmudic law have paralleis in the 

Influence Roman code. “The same subjects 

of Roman are often treated in both, and form a 
Law. basis for the application of the legal 
principles. This resemblance was due 
to the conditions aud requirements of the time; and 
for the same reason many legal provisions are com- 
mon to both codes." The difference between the 
two lies, in his view, “in the divergent mental proc- 
esses of Orientals and Occidentals, so that Talmudic 
law formulated anew the very parts it borrowed 
from the Roman code. The Oriental in his method 
of investigation is characterized by acuteness and 
facility of comprehension; so that he is guided in 
his legal enactments by the vivacity of his mind 
rather than by a principle. . . . The Occidental is 
marked oy thoughtfulness: he desires a universal 
concept, not a schematized nexus or a reduction to 
some principle. Hetherefore combines the law into 
a harmonious whole, while the code of the Oriental 
consists of disconnected parts.” 

Although this characterization is in the main cor- 
rect, it must be borne in mind that Frankel under- 
estimates the influence of the Roman code on the 
Talmud. Several Talmudists of the early part of 
the second century were so deeply versed in the 
Roman civil law that they decided cases according 
to it if they were so requested. Constantin l'Em- 
pereur of Oppyck, in his “De Legibus Ebreorum 
Forensibus" (1687;' reprinted by Surenhuis in his 
“Mischna,” iv.), was the first to compare the Roman 
and Talmudic systems, although he did not postu- 
late any adaptation from the one code by the other. 
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Subsequently Zunz (“Etwas über die Rabbinische 
Litteratur,” 1818), Jost (“Gesch.” iv. 144, and ap- 
pendix), Frankel (/.c.), Krochmal (“ Moreh Nebuke 
ha-Zeman,” 1845), and others (comp. Blau, “ Con- 
cursus Vitiorum” [in Hungarian], pp. 8, 11, 13) 
made similar comparisons. 
The Jews lived for a time both under the ancient 
Persian régime of the Achemenidee (550-830 B.C.) 
and under the neo-Persian dynasty of 
Influence the Sassanids (250-500 c.z.). Persian 
of Persian law has, therefore, also been a factor, 
Law. although the present knowledge both 
of the Achemenian and the Sassanid 
codes is insufficient for an estimate of the extent of 
their influence on the Jews. The Talmud, on the 
other hand, characterizes the legal system of the 
Sassanids as a superficial one, and quotes some ex- 
tracts in support of its assertions, e.g., the creditor 
may seize the security (B. B. 178, borrowed from 
Turkish law). See further Frankel, ł.6. p. 56, where 
the theory is advanced that Sassanid law influenced 
the code of the Babylonian Talmud. 
Among the compilations of Talmudic law, the 
“Mishneh Torah,” or religious code, of Maimonides 
took a foremost place. Superior in 


Compila- system and arrangement to its prede- 
tions of  cessors and successors alike, even 
Talmudic though its author did not codify the 

Law. law of the Talmud in the strict sense 


of the term, but only the rabbinico- 
legal system as formulated at the time, it served as 
an authority for subsequent centuries. The Chris- 
tian literature on the subject in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and, to & great extent, even 
the modern literature of the nineteenth century, are 
dependent upon this work, even in cases where the 
treatises are termed *Mosaic-Talmudic." The au- 
thors who combined Talmudic and legal knowledge 
were, generally speaking, rare; for the majority 
were either Talmudists or jurists, but not both. 

In recent times Rapoport has begun a systematic 
compilation of Talmudic law (the laws of inheritance, 
endowments, obligations, etc.); and his work has 
been favorably received by the eminent historian of 
jurisprudence, Josef Kohler of Berlin. Rapoport, 
however, has not drawn a sharp distinction between 
the three chief epochs, the Mosaic, the Talmudic, 
and the rabbinic, nor has he paid sufficient heed 
to the historical criticism contained in traditional 
literature. Much work still remains to be done in 
this field. 
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TALMUD TORAH: Public free school for 
poor and orphaned boys, who are there given an 
elementary education in Hebrew, the Scriptures 
(especially the Pentateuch), and ‘the ' Talmud (Hala- 
kah), and are thus prepared for the YESHIBATL. The 
Talmud Torah school is known simply as the Tal- 
mud Torah, and has the essential elements of the 
HEDER, the latter being a private self-supporting 
school. 

In the remotest time of Jewish history the father 
was the sole teacher of his children (Deut. xi. 19). 
The institution known as the “be rab” or “bet 
rabban ” (house of the teacher), or as the “be safra ” 
or “bet sefer” (house of the book), is supposed 
to have been originated by Ezra and his Great As- 
sembly, who provided a public school. in Jerusalem 
to secure the education of fatherless boys of the age 
of sixteen years and upward. But the school sys- 

tem did not develop till Jos#uA BEN 

Origin Gamia the high priest caused public 
of Schools. schools to be opened in every town 

and hamlet for all children above six 
or seven years of age (D. B. 21a). Strict discipline 
was observed. Rab, however, ordered Samuel b. 
Shilat to deal tenderly with the pupils, to refrain 
from corporal punishment, or at most to use a shoe- 
strap in correcting pupils for inattention. A stupid 
pupil was made monitor until able to grasp the art 
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of learning. Raba fixed the number of pupils at 
twenty-five for one teacher; if the number was be- 
tween twenty-five and forty an assistant teacher 
(“resh dukana ") was necessary; and for over forty, 
two teachers were required. The expense was borne 
by the community. There is a difference of opinion 
regarding the qualification of the “melammed” 
(teacher) Raba preferred one who taught his pupils 
much, even though somewhat carelessly, while R. 
Dimi of Nehardea. preferred one who taught his pu- 
Pils little, but that correctly, as an error in reading 
‘ounce adopted is hard to correct (75.). It is, of course, 
:assumed that both qualifications were rarely to be 
found in one person. Only married men were en- 
waged as teachers. 

Girls were invariably excluded from the Talmud 
Torah, first because teaching them is not obligatory, 
and second because they are *light- -minded.” h. 
Eliezer said: * Whosoever teaches his 
daughter the Torah is as one who 
teaches her frivolity " (Sotah 91b). 
Maimonides, however, held that the 
prohibition refers to the Talmud, and not to the 
Bible (^ Yad,” Talmud Torah, i. 18). Girls were 
mostly taught privately, and received a fair edu- 
cation. The teaching in the Talmud Torah con- 
sumed the whole day, and in the winter monthsa 
few hours of the night besides. Teaching was sus- 
pended in the afternoon of Friday, and in | the after- 
noon of the day preceding a holy day. On Sabbaths 
and holy days no new lessons were assigned; but 
the work of the previous week was reviewed on 
Sabbath afternoons by the child's parent or guardian 
(Shulhan *Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 245). 

The Talmud Torah did little for the religious 
teaching and training of the pupils; this was left 
to parents or guardians. The main object of the 
early schools was to instruct the pupil in the laws 
of Moses and in the knowledge of the rabbinical 
writings, more from a literary than from a practical 
standpoint. In later times, influenced in a measure 
by the Christian parochial schools of the thirteenth 
century, the reading of the prayers and benedictions 
and the teaching of the principles of the Jewish 
faith were included. In almost every community 
an organization called * Hebra Talmud Torah” was 
formed, whose duty was to create a fund and pro- 
vide means for the support of publie schools, and to 
control all teachers and pupils. 

R. Asher b. Jehiel (1250-1828) decided to allow 
withdrawals from the funds of the Talmud Torah 
for the purpose of meeting the annual tax collected 
by the local governor, since otherwise great hard- 
ships would fall upon the poor, who were liable 
to be stripped of all their belongings if they failed 
in the prompt payment of their taxes (Responsa, 
rule vi., & 2). 
general ‘charity fund was at times employed to sup- 
port the Talmud Torah, and donations for a syna- 
gogue or cemetery were similarly used (čb. rule 
xiii., $$ 5,14). 

Samuel di Medina (1505-89) ruled that in case of 
a legacy left by will toa Talmud Torah and guar- 
anteed by the testator's brother, the latter was not 
held liableif the property had been consumed owing 
to the prolonged illness of the deceased ( Responsa, 


Girls 
Excluded. 


On the other hand, money from the’ 
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Hoshen Mishpat, No. 857). A legacy for the sup- 


port of a yeshibah and Talmud Torah in a certain 


town, if accompanied by a provision that it may 
| be managed “as the son of the testa- 
tor may see fit," may be transferred, 
it was declared, to a yeshibah else- 
where (ib. Orah Hayyim, i., No. 60; 
see also “ Pahad Yizhak,” s.v. wpn, p. m 
Solomon b. Abraham. ha- I aliu (16th cent.) de- 


In the 
Responsa. 


|. eided that it requires the unanimous consent of the 


eight trustees of a Talmud Torah to engage teach- 

ers where a resolution has been passed that *no 
trustee or trustees shall engage the service of a 
melammed without the consent of the whole” (Re- 
sponsa, ii., No. 89, ed. Venice, 1592). 

As a specimen of the medieval organization of 
these schools that of the Cracow schools may be 
selected. From the congregational record (pinkes) 
of Cracow in 1551 it appears that the Talmud Torah 
society controlled both private and public schools. 
It passed the following takkanot: (1) The members 
shall have general supervision over the teachers and 
shall visit the Talmud Torah every weck to see that 
the pupils are properly taught. (2) No melammed 

may teach the “Pentateuch except with 

The Pinkes the translation “Be’er Mosheh ” (Ju- 
Record. deo-German transl. by Moses b. Issa- 
char, Prague, 1605), * which is in our 

vernacular"; for the advanced pupils he shall use 
no other than the Rashi commentary. (8) A melam- 
med in the primary class shall teach not more than 
twenty-five pupils and shall have two assistants. 
(4) One melammed shall not compete with another 
during the term of his engagement, and shall not 
seek to obtain a pupil in charge of another teacher, 
even at the expiration of the term, unless the father 
or the guardian of the pupil desires to make a 
change. (5) The members of the Hebra Talmud 
Torah shall hire a competent and God-fearing me- 
lammed, with an assistant, for poor and orphaned 
boys at the bet ha-midrash. (6) The melammed 
and assistant shall teach pupils the alphabet (with 
the vowels), the Siddur, the Pentateuch (with the 
" Be'er Mosheh” translation), the Rashi commen- 
tary, the order of the prayers. etiquette, and good 
behavior—every boy according to his grade and 
intelligence; also reading and writing in the vernac- 
ular. The more advanced shall be taught Hebrew 
grammar and arithmetic; those of the highest grade 
shall study Talmud with Rashi and Tosafot. (7) 
Doys near the age of thirteen shall learn the regu- 
lations regar ding tefillin. (8) At the age of fourteen 
& boy who is incapable of learning Talmud shall be 
taught a trade or become a servant in a household, 

The income of the society was derived from sev- 
eral sources: (@) one-sixth of the Monday and Thurs- 

.day contributions in the synagogues 

Sources of and other places of worship; (b) dona- 
Income. tions at circumcisions from guests in- 
vited to the feast; (e) donations at 

weddings from the groom and the bride and from 
invited guests; (d) one-tenth of the collections in 
the charity-box known as the “mattan ba-setar." 
The election of officers was made by ballot—three 
gabba'im, three vice-gabba'im, and a treasurer. 
Only learned and honorable men over thirty-six 
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years of age were eligible for election. The takka- 
not regulating these sources of the Talmud Torah’s 
income were in existence in the time of R. Moses 
Isserles. R. Joel Sirkes, rabbi of Cracow in 1688, 
indorsed these regulations and added many others, 
all of which were confirmed at a general assembly of 
seventy representatives of the congregations on the 
o5th of Tebet, 5898 (1638; F. H. Wetstein, “ Kad- 
moniyyot,” document No. 1, Cracow, 1892). 

The Talmud Torah organization in Rome included 
eight societies in 1554, and was reconstituted Aug. 
18, 1617 (Rieger, *Gesch. der Juden in Rom," p. 
316, Berlin, 1895). Later, certain synagogues as- 
sumed the name * Talmud Torah," as in the case of 
one at Fez in 1608 (Ankava, * Kerem IIemed," ii. 78, 
Leghorn, 1869) and one at Cairo. This was prob- 
ably because the school was held in or adjoined the 
synagogue, 

The Sephardim conducted their schools more 
methodically. The one in Amsterdam was highly 
praised by R. Sheftel b. Isaiah Horowitz (* Wawe 
ha-‘Ammudim,” p. 9b, appended to “Shelah,” Am- 
sterdam, 1698). Shabbethai Bass, in the introduction 
to his “Sifte Yeshanim” (p. 8a, 2b. 1680), describes 
this Talmud Torah and wishes it might serve as a 
model for other schools. He says: “It is built near 
the synagogue, and has six rooms, each accommo- 
dating a separate class under a me- 
lammed. The first class is for small 
boys who are learning to read their 
prayers. In the second class they 
learn the Pentateuch from beginning to end, with 
the musical accents. In the third, they translate 
the Pentateuch into the vernacular and use the 
Rashi commentary, divided into the regular weekly 
gidrot. In the fourth, they learn the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa, with the proper accents and trans- 
lation. In the fifth, they learn grammar and begin 
upon a series of halakic excerpts from the Talmud, 
the text being in Hebrew and the explanations in 
the vernacular. Before the approach of a holy day 
they memorize the laws in the Shulhan ‘Aruk per- 
taining to that holy day. The sixth class is prepara- 
tory to the yeshibah in the bet ha-midrash and is con- 
ducted by the hakam-rabbi. In this class every day 
one halakah, with the commentarics of Rashi and 
the Tosafot, is studied, and compared with the con- 
clusions in the codes of Maimonides, Asheri, and 
Caro. The hours of study are from 8 to 11 in the 
morning, and from 2 to 5 in the afternoon; in win- 
ter, till the Minhah prayer. The expense of main- 
taining this school is defrayed from a fund contrib- 
uted by the members of the Hebra Talmud Torah. 
This Sephardic school made an.exception to the rule 
of keeping the pupils in Talmud Torah all day, and 
afew hours of the night in the short winter days.” 

The Talmud Torah at Nikolsburg, Moravia, from 
1724 to 1744, gave poor boys an education equal to 
that which was offered their more fortunate com- 
panions. The studies consisted of Siddur, Humesh 
(Pentateuch), and Talmud (Güdemann, " Quellen- 
schriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und der Erzie- 
hung bei den Deutschen Juden," p. 275). The 
schools in eastern Europe retained the ancient tvpe 
and methods of the Ashkenazic schools up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when a movement 
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for improvement and better management took place 
in the larger cities. Thus at Odessa, in 1857, the 
Talmud Torah, which had existed ever since the 
city was chartered, was reorganized into a model 
school by distinguished pedagogues. In 18818. J. 
Abramowitch was appointed principal over 400 
pupils. In 1904 two branches were 
The Mod- opened in the suburbs with an ad- 
ern Talmud ditional 400 pupils. The boys are 
Torah. furnished text-books and clothing 
free. The expenses are about 20,000 
rubles annually. There is a Talmud Torah in every 
city within the Pale in Russia. The income is de- 
rived from the Jewish tax on meat and from private 
contributions. | 
In Jerusalem the Talmud Torah of the Sephardim, 
called “Tiferet Yerushalayim,” was reorganized 
by the hakam bashi R. Raphael Meir Panejil in 
1891, with 300 pupils and 13 teachers; there the 
boys learn Arabic and arithmetic in addition to 
other subjects, which range from the alphabet to 
the Talmud. The time of study is from sunrise to 
sunset. 'The largest contributions for the support 
of the school come from the Sassoons in Bombay 
and Caleutta, through the meshullahim. The Ash- 
kenazic Talmud Torah and yeshibah ‘Ez Hayyim, 
with 35 teachers and over 1,000 pupils, succeeded 
the school established by R. Judah he-Hasid of 
Siedlce. It was started with a fund contributed by 
Hirsch Wolf Fischbein and David Janover in 1860. 
The annual expenditure is about $10,000, over half 
of which is collected in the United States. At Jaffa 
the Talmud Torah and yeshibah Sha'are Torah was 
organized in 1886 by N. H. Lewi, with 9 teach- 
ers and 9 classes for 102 boys. Its expenses are 
about $2,000 yearly, mostly covered by donations 
from abroad. 
In America the Machzikei Talmud Torah in New 
York was organized in 1883 by Israel (Isidor) Rosen- 


thal. It maintains schools on its own premises at 
225-227 East Broadway. It instructs 

In over 1,100 boys at a yearly expense of 
America. about $12,000. On Jan. 22, 1905, the 


society opened a branch at 67 East 7th 
street, to which Jacob H. Schiff donated 525,000. 
The society is managed by a board of directors and 
a committee of education. The studies comprise 
elementary Hebrew, the reading of the prayers, the 
translation of the Pentateuch into Yiddish and Eng- 
lish, and the principles of the Jewish faith and prac- 
tise. The time of study occupies only two hours 
per day, after public-school hours, as all pupils 
attend the city schools for secular education. There 
are several other Talmud Torahs in New York; 


and similar institutions exist in all cities of the 


United States and Canada that have a large Jewish 
population. See EDUCATION; HEDER; PEDAGOGICS; 
YESIIIBAH. 
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TAM, JACOB. See Jacos BEN Mein TAM. 

TAM, JACOB B. DAVID IBN YAHYA: 
Portuguese-Turkish rabbi and physician; born in 
Portugal in the second half of the fifteenth century ; 
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died in Constantinople between 1534 and 1542. His 

father, David b. Solomon (d. Constantinople, 1504), 

one of the most prominent members of the great 

Yahya family, fled from Portugal to Naples in 1499, 

and thence went to Constantinople about 1497. 

Tam, who accompanied his father on both journeys, 

was recognized as a Talmudical authority, and pre- 

sumably he succeeded Elijah MIZRAHI as rabbi of 
the Turkish capital. It is stated that hé was the 
body-physician of Sultan Sulaiman and a renowned 
authority on Mohammedan law, but there is reason 
to believe that his admirers exaggerated his impor- 
tauce. 'Tam's 218 responsa, which, under the name 

“Ohole Tam," form a part of “Tummat Yesharim ” 

(edited by Benjamin b. Abraham Morat, Venice, 

1622), constitute all that has been preserved of his 

writings. The preface to “Yosippon,” attributed 

to him and first published in the Constantinople 

edition of 1510, is really the work of Judah Leon b. 

Moses Mosconi (see Jew. Encyc. vii. 260, s.v. JOSEPH 

BEN Gorton). Tam had two sons, Joseph and 

Gedaliah, and a grandson, Tam b. Gedaliah, 

whose actual name, as in the case of his grand- 

father, was Jacob. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 217 : Carmoly, 
Dibre ha-Yamim li-Bene Yahya, pp. 23-25, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1850; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 4; Fuenn, Keneset Fix- 
m p. 2387, Warsaw, 1886; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. No. 
S. P. Wi. 
TAMAN : Peninsula between the Black Sea and 

the Sea of Azof; now included in the Russian prov- 

ince of Kuban. It contains the Cossack settlement 

of Taman, which has (1897) a population of 4,991. 

The peninsula was the seat of prosperous Greek 

colonies at the beginning of the Christian era. That 

a large number of Jews lived there at that time and 

subsequently is testified to by the Byzantine his- 

torian Theophanes (d. 817) in his * Chronographia.” 

In 680 (or 679) Taman was captured by the Chazars, 

and was then known as Tame, from which orig- 

inated the Russian Tmutarakan. The peninsula 
and the settlement near the site of the present town 
of Taman were known also under other names, 

among them Matega (by the Venetians). In 965 

the Chazars were expelled from Taman by the Rus- 

sian prince Swyatoslaw, a Russian colony being 
established at Tmutarakan; and in 1016 they were 
driven from their remaining Crimean possessions, 

In 1475, at the time of the conquest of the 

Crimea by Mohammed IL, Taman was under the 

rule of the Guizolfis, descendants of the Genoese 

Jew Simeon de Guizolfi (see GUizorrr, ZACITARIAS). 
In the excavations made on the Taman peninsula 

after the middle of the nineteenth century there 

were discovered about sixty tombstones which once 
marked Jewish graves. The inscriptions on two of 


these tombstones were partly deciphered; on the. 


others only single Hebrew letters could be made out. 
All of them bear Jewish symbols — candelabra, 
Shofar, and lulab. Of the two partly deciphered 
inscriptions one belongs to the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, and contains the name of Menahem, son of 
Amtz; the other dates back to the eighth or ninth 
century, and contains the words *in this grave lies 
the body of Mir[iam]." A marble slab which forms 
a part of the wall in the lodge of the synagogue in 
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Theodosia bears the name of the * respected Joshua, 
the son of Meir of Taman Ashkenazi," who died on 
Wednesday, the 27th of Tebet, 5269 (Dec. 81, 1508). 
See Crimea; KAFFA; KARAITES; KERTCI. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, vol. i: A. Fabr, Drevny 


Byt, etc., Odessa, 1861; Löwe, Die Reste der Germanen 
am Schwarzen Meere, Halle, 1896. 
J. G. L. 


II. R. 

TAMAR: 1. City mentioned in the vision of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. xlvii. 19) as one terminus of the 
southern boundary-line of Canaan, which extended 
thence through Meriboth-kadesh to the Mediter- 
ranean. According to Ezek. xlviii, 98, moreover, 
this entire district was to belong to the tribe of 
Gad. A comparison of this boundary-line with that 
given in Num. xxxiv. 3-5 shows that Tamar was 
probably situated in the border-land of Moab, near 
the Dead Sea, 

2. Same às HAZAZON-TAMAR. | 

s. 8. O. 

TAMAR: 1.—Biblical Data: Daughter-in-law 
of Judah. After the death of her husband, Er, she 
married his brother Onan; but when he also died, 
Judah sent her back to her father's house, fearing 
to let her marry his third son, Shelah. When 
Tamar saw that Shelah, having reached maturity, 
did not marry her, she disguised herself and met 
Judah on his way to Timnath. Supposing her to 
be of questionable virtue, he approached her and 
entered into relations with her that resulted in her’ 
pregnancy. As a pledge of payment, he left with | 
her his staff, seal, and belt. When her condition 
was discovered, and she was about to be burned to 
death in punishment for unchastity, she confronted 
her father-in-law with the tokens he had left with 
her, declaring that she was with child by the man 
to whom they belonged. She bore him the twins 
Zarah and Pharez (Gen. xxxviii). 
In Rabbinical Literature: Tamar was the 
daughter of Shem, the son of Noah. Shem was 
a priest, and when Tamar was charged with for- 
nication (Gen. R. Ixxxv.-11) she was condemned 
to be burned to death in conformity with Lev. 
xxi. 9. l 

In the bouse of Judah, her father-in-law, she was 
extremely virtuous and timid, and used to keep her 
face constantly covered with a veil, so that Judah 
failed to recognize her when he saw her sitting by 
the roadside (Sotah 10b; Gen. R. Ixxxv. 9). Tamar 
prayed to God that she might not go barren from 
Judah’s house, and resolved upon the course which 
she subsequently pursued (Gen. R. Ixxxv. 8). In 
reply to Judah’s questions she declared that she was 
not a Gentile, and that she was unmarried (Gen. R. 
Ixxxv. 9; Sotah 10a). When she had become preg- 
nant she was not at all ashamed of hor condition, 
but boasted to all that she would be the mother of 
kings and redeemers (Gen. R. Ixxxv. 11). When 
charged with unchastity, she was unwilling to 
assert directly that she was with child by her father- 
in-law, for she feared that such a disclosure 
might humiliate him, and she was ready to die 
rather than incriminate him (Ber. 43a; Sotah 12b). 
She was willing, however, indireċtly to cause him 
to confess, and therefore sent him the articles which 
he had left her as a pledge, and which had been 
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taken from her by Samael and restored by Gabriel. 
After her innocence had been proved, Judah 
continued to live with her in marital relations 
(Sotah 10b). 

o Biblical Data: Sister of Absalom, and the 
victim of the passion of her half-brother Amnon. 
At the suggestion of Jonadab, his confidant, Amnon 
feigned illness, and 'Tamar was sent by the king to 
hisapartment to prepare food for him. Amnon took 
advantage of this opportunity to dishonor her forci- 
bly, after which he drove her away. Weeping and 
lamenting, she went to her brother Absalom, in 
whose house she remained. Absalom avenged 
his sister two years later by killing Amnon (lI 
Sam. xiil.). 

In Rabbinical Literature: Tamar was the 
natural daughter of David by a captive whom he 
married after she had abjured her Gentile religion, 
and who became the mother of Absalom. Because 
of her illegitimacy it would have been lawful for 
her to marry Amnon, the son of David, and she 
therefore besought him (II Sam. xiii. 13) not to dis- 
honor her, but to ask the king to bestow her on him 


as his wife, a request which would surely have been 


granted (Sanh. 21a). 
S. J. Z. L. 


TAMARISK : Trec, several species of which are 
found in and around Palestine. The Hebrew term 
for the tamarisk is doubtful. The word bwy, which 
occurs three times in the Old Testament, is inter- 
preted by modern scholars as meaning “ a tamarisk,” 
and isso rendered in the Revised Version. Abraham 
planted a “ tamarisk-tree ” (R. V.) in Beer-sheba (Gen. 
xxi 99; A. V. gives “a grove”). “Saul was sitting 
... under the tamarisk-tree in Ramah” (I Sam. 
xxii. 6, R. V.). Finally, the bones of Saul and his 
sons were buried “under the tamarisk-tree in Ja- 
besh ” (I Sam. xxxi. 18, R. V.) The parallel pas- 
sage of I Chron. x. 12 has now, which is rendered 
“oak-tree” by both the English versions (R. V., 
margin, *terebinth ”). Therefore bwy in the last- 
mentioned passage is rendered “tree ” in the Author- 
ized Version. 

S. M. SEL. 

TAMID (in full, ‘OLAT TAMID): Treatisein 
the Mishnah and the Babylonian Gemara; devoted 
chiefly to the regulations regarding the morning and 
evening burnt offerings (comp. Ex. xxix. 38-42; 
Num, xxviii. 8-8), but dealing also with other cere- 
monies in the ritual of the Temple which are binding 
on the priests and the Levites, In most editions this 
treatise stands ninth in the order Kodashim, and it is 
divided into seven chapters (six in Lowe's edition 
of the Mishnah), containing thirty-four paragraphs 
in all. 

Ch. i.: The priests kept watch in three places in 
the Temple; where the young priests were on 
guard, and where the older ones slept who held the 
keys ($ 1); all who sought admission to remove the 
ashes from the altar were obliged to prepare them- 
selves by a ritual bath before the officer appeared ; 
when he appeared and when he called upon the 
priests to draw lots (& 2); the mutual greetings of 
the priests ($3); how the one chosen by lot to remove 
the ashes from the altar performed his duties (§ 4). 


Ch. ii.: How the other priests continued the task 
of cleansing the altar ($ 1); the piling of the ashes, 
in the center of the altar, into a hillock, which was 
considered an adornment (§ 2); the supply of fuel 
for the altar and the kind of wood used (à 3); the 
arrangement of the wood and fire in layers (£& 4-5). 

Ch. iii.: The drawing of lots for various official 
duties, such as slaying the tamid, sprinkling its 
blood, and cleansing the altar and the candlestick 
($ 1); the announcement of the time of slaying the 
morning sacrifice (S 2); the bringing of the sacrifi- 
cial lamb, which was given to drink from a golden 
cup before it was killed; who was charged with 
taking it to the place of sacrifice (883-5); the mode 
of cleansing the inner altar and the candlesticks, to- 
gether with the statement, in conformity with Ezek. 
xliv. 2, that no man ever passed through the pos- 
tern on the southern side of the large door; how the 
opening of this great portal was heard as far-as 
Jericho, as was the sound of the trumpets and other 
music of the Temple ($$ 6-9). 

Ch. iv.: The ritual for killing and dismembering. 
the sacrificial lamb; how the parts of the sacrifice 
were brought to the altar. 

Ch. v.: The daily morning prayer in the Temple, 
which was supplemented on the Sabbath by a bene- 
diction on the division of priests who then com- 
pleted their duties (S 1); the drawing of lots for 
offering incense; the question as to whether one 
might make this offering twice, and the mode of 
burning the incense (§§ 2-5); the " magrefah," a 
musical instrument used in the Temple (see ORGAN), 
and the various priestly and Levitical meanings of 
the signals given on it (§ 6). 

Ch. vi.: Additional details in regard to offering 
incense. 

Ch. vii.: The ritual used in case the high priest 
himself performed the sacrifice; the mode in which 
he pronounced the benediction on the people; the | 
divergency of this benediction from that bestowed 
by the priests outside the Temple, and the music 
which accompanied the high priest's performance 
of his functions (&3 1-8); enumeration of the Psalms 
sung by the Levites in the Temple on the various 
days of the week (§ 4). | 

Although the extant Babylonian Gemara covers 
only ch. i., ii., and iv. of Tamid, it contains several 
sayings and ethical maxims of importance, as well 
as stories and legends of much interest. The fol- 
lowing saying may be cited as a specimen (29a): 
“The Pentateuch and the writings of the Prophets 
and the mishnaie sages contain many exaggerated 
expressions which can not be taken literally, such 
as, ‘The cities are great and walled up to heaven '" 
(Deut. i. 28). On the legends contained in this trea- 
tise concerning Alexander the Great, his conversa- 
tion with the sages of the South, his journey to 
Africa, and his adventures among the Amazons and 
at the gate of paradise, see Jew. Encyc. i. 842 et 
seq., 8.0. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Ww. B. J. Z. L. 

TAMMUZ (Assyrian, "*Dumuzi?): Babylonian 
deity supposed to be referred to in Ezek. viii. 14. 
He is regarded as the husband, or sometimes as the 
son, of the goddess Ishtar, who descended to Hades 
every year in the fourth month, named after him, 


* 
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and remained there till the following spring. He is 


accordingly supposed to represent the spirit of the 


spring vegetation; and there wasa period of mourn- 
ing in Babylonia to mark the discontinuance of 
growth. It has been suggested that the fast of the 
Seventeenth of Tammuz was a survival in Jewish 
folk-lore of the mourning for Tammuz; while the 
myth of Adonis in classical literature has also been 


associated with the lesend. The reference in Eze- 


kiel to the women weeping for Tammuz certainly | 


shows a trace of a cult in early Israel; but how far 
it extended it is difficult to say. W. Robertson 
Smith attempted to associate the Tammuz-worship 
with the sacrificial rites connected with “the king 
of the woods.” . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frazer, Golden Bough, 2a ed., i. 360 et seq.; 
Jastrow, Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, p. 
549, Boston, 1898; W. Robertson Smith, Rel. of Sem. p. 411; 
Barton, Sketch of. Semitic Origins, pp. 211 et seq. 


8. J. 


TAMMUZ (non): Fourth ecclesiastical and 
tenth civil month of the Hebrew calendar. It con- 


sists of twenty-nine days, and corresponds to part 
of June and part of July. During the last years 
of the Second Temple the 14th of Tammuz was 
declared a feast-day in commemoration of a vic: 
tory gained by the Pharisees over the Sadducees 
in a dispute regarding the interpretation of the 
Law (Ta‘an. iv. 6). The 17th of Tammuz is the 
public fast-day called “Shib‘ah ‘Asar be-Tammuz,” 
in commemoration of. the breaking down of the 
walls of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. As stated 
in Jer. xxxix. 2, this catastrophe occurred on the 
9th day of the month; the 17th was selected be- 
cause, during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, a 
similar eatastrophe happened on that day (Ta‘an. 
26a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 549). 

According to the Megillat Ta‘anit (iv. 6), four 
other calamities had overtaken the people of Israel 
on the 17th: the breaking of the tables of the Law 
by Moses, the cessation of the perpetual offering, 
the burning of the Torah and the erection of an idol 
in the sanctuary by Apostomus (comp. Josephus, 
“Ant.” xx. 5, $4; idem, “B. J.” ii. 12, § 2), and the 
discontinuance of the sacrifices. With the 17th be- 
gin the three weeks of mourning over the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which end with the 9th of Ab. 
During this period it is forbidden to celebrate mar- 
riages, to cut the hair, to bathe, etc. (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 551). The pious fast every day dur- 
ing these three weeks (25.). The 97th of Tammuz 
is the anniversary of the burning of the tanna 
Hanina ben Teradion during the Hadrianic persecu- 
tions (additions to Megillat Ta‘anit, ed. Neubauer, 
in * M. J. C." ii. 24). 

J. I. Bn. 


TANG, ABRAHAM: English author; flour- 
ished in London in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. In 1778 he published a philosophic com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes which gives evidence of 
some classical scholarship. The mythology of 
Greece and of Rome is presented in this commen- 
tary in a very clear and concise manner; and the 
" Anthologia Greca," Ovid, Vergil, and Seneca are 
frequently cited. Tang wrote also an exposition 
of the Talmudical passages in which the sayings 


of the “Ancients of Athens” are quoted (London, 


1772); this work was dedicated to H. Moses of 
Minsk. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Dec. 19, 1834. 

J. G. L. 


TANGIER. Sce Morocco. 
TANHUM B. ELIEZER: Lithuanian rabbi 


and merchant:, born i740: died in Grodno Jan. 12; 

1919. He was the son of R. Eliezer of Urle (Orle), 

in the government of Grodno, and succeeded his 

father in that rabbinate. Later he occupied the po- 
sition of * rosh bet din” at Grodno, where his father 
had been called as rabbi. Upon his failure to 
secure the rabbinate of Grodno after the death of his ' 
father (1791), Tanhum engaged in business, in which 
he was very successful. "There is a tradition that he 
enjoyed the confidence of the last king of Poland 
and that he was well thought of by Emperor Alex- 
ander I. His signature is first under the resolutions 
adopted by the Jewish delegates who met in Wilna 
in 1818 to select three deputies to reside permanently 
in St. Petersburg and represent Jewish affairs be- 

fore the government (see Jew. Encyc. i. 845, s.v. 

ALEXANDER IL). Tanhum left several works in 

manuscript under the collective title *Nehamat 

Ziyyon”; these in 1860 were in possession of his 

grandson Elijah Perez of Wilna. His son was Issa- 

CHAR BÄR n. Tannum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryah INe'emanah, pp. 35, 286, Wilna, 
1860; Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gibborim, pp. 54, 69-70, Wilna, 1880. 
E. C. P. Wr. 
TANHUM BAR HANILAI (or ILAI): 

Palestinian amora of the third century, although 

his father’s name suggestsa Babylonian origin. He 

transmitted the sayings of Joshua ben Levi, Jo- 
hanan, and Bar Kappara. In the Babylonian Tal- 
mud he appears as the author of decisions which in 
the Jerusalem Talmud are attributed to older au- 
thorities. Thus, in Sanh. 93a he is said to be the 
author of a decision which in Pesik. xi. (ed. Buber, 

p. 99a) is ascribed to Eleazar b. Pedat. On the 

other hand, halakic sentences of his have been pre- 

served in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ma‘as. 48b; Hag. 
76a; Ter. 41c; Shab. 5d; Ta'an. 65a). Among those 
who transmitted sayings of his were Abbahu (Cant. 

R. ii. 7) and Tanhuma (Pesik. R. 112). ' 

It appears from Yer. Ta‘an. 65a, b that Tanhum 
bar Hanilai was active as a preacher, and that he 
once preached with Abba bar Zabdai and Josefa. 
He died during a Hanukkah festival (Yer. M. K., 
end) His sayings were of a high ethical and moral 
character: " God speaks thus to Israel: * My daugh- 
ter [7.e., the Torah] is in thy hands; thy daughter 
[soul] isin My hands. If thou protect Mine, then 
will I protect thine’” (Tan., Ki Tissa, end). With 
regard to the prohibition against certain kinds of 
food, he said: “A physician once visited two sick 
people; the one who had no hope of recovery was 
permitted to eat everything, while the one who had 
every prospect of recovery was allowed only cer- 
tain foods. So God treats the Jews; because they 
have hope of a future life, He gives them certain 
dietary laws; while the heathen, who have no part 
in the life to come, are permitted to eat of all things” 
(Lev. R. xiii. 2). 
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Tanhum bar Hanilai’s haggadah is especially 
characteristic because of his system of connecting the 
last words of one Bible paragraph with the open- 
ing words of the next, as Lev. i. 16 with ii. 1 
(Lev. R. iii. 4), Lev. xii. 2 et seq. with xiii. 2 e£ seq. 
(Lev. R. xv. 5), Ps. xciv. 1 with xcii. 5 (Midr. 
Teh. ad loe.), and Num. v. 12 e£ seq. with v. 2 et seq. 
(Num. R. ix. 4. Haggadic sayings of his are 


quoted in the following places: Sanh- 7a. 100a: 
*Ab. Zarah 18b, 19b; B. M. 86b; Shab. 22a; Hag. 
ta; Ber. 8b, 18b; Meg. 15b; Mak. 10a; Yer. Ta'an. 
68c; Gen. R. iv. 6, xci., beginning; Pesik. R. 21, 
end; Ex. R. xlii, end; and Lev. R. xxvi. The 
Midrash Mishle begins with a procemium by Tan- 
hum bar Hanilai, although his name is not men- 
tioned in any other part of the book. He is men- 
tioned twice in the Pirke Rabbi Eli‘ezer (xxxix., 
xlix.) by the name of Tanhum. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 283a; Bacher, 
Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 627-636 and Index ; Frankel, M ebo, p. 131a. 
w. B. S. O. 
TANHUM B. HIYYA: Palestinian amora of 
the third century; a pupil of Simeon b. Pazzi, 
whose sayings he transmits. In the Babylonian Tal- 
mud he is constantly referred to as R. Tanhum b. 
Hiyya of Kefar ‘Akko (M. K. 25b; Yeb. 45a), of 
which place he was a native; he resided, however, 


in Tiberias, where on one occasion, with the aid 


of Aha, the lord of the castle, he ransomed some 
Jewish women who probably had been taken there 
by Roman troops (Yeb. 45a) He was a mem- 
ber of the commission which determined the in- 
tercalations of the calendar (Yer. Sanh. 6c) He 
was on terms of friendship with Assi, who visited 
him (Yer. Shab. 6c), and he maintained friendly re- 
lations with Hananiah b. Papa (Yer. M. K. 880). 
Tanhum was wealthy and philanthropic. It is re- 
corded that when his mother purchased meat for the 
household a similar quantity was always purchased 
for distribution among the poor (Lev. R. xxxiv. 1). 

Only three halakic sayings by him have been pre- 


served (Bek. 57b; Yer. Meg. 75a, twice); but sev- - 


eral of his haggadic utterances are extant. The 
following may be mentioned: “ When one who has 
learned, taught, and observed the Law fails to pre- 
vent the evil which it is in his power to prevent, or 
to confirm the good which it is in his power to con- 
firm, then shall smite him the curse pronounced 
[Deut. xxvii. 26] over those who fail to confirm ‘all 
the words of this law’ " (Yer. Sotah 21d) He in- 
terpreted Prov. vi. 32 (*Whoso committeth adul- 
tery with a woman lacketh understanding ") as re- 
ferring to those who seek office for the sake of gain 
(Pesik. R. 22 [ed. Friedmann, p. 111a]). Tanbum 
was the author also of a prayer to be read by any 
one who has had an ominous dream (Yer. Ber. 9a). 
It was told in Babylon that when Tanhum died all 
the statues in Tiberias moved from their places (M. 
K. 25b, according to the correct reading in Rab- 
binovicz's * Vari: Lectiones," ad loc.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, Mebo, pp. 130b, 131a; Bacher, 4g. 

Pal. Amor. iii. 636-639. 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

TANHUM BAR JEREMIAH: Palestinian 
amora of the fourth century; pupil of R. Manis the 
Elder. In the town of Hefer in Galilee he once ren- 


dered a legal decision on a religious question, where- 
upon his. attention was called to the fact that his 
action was unwarranted, since his teacher resided 
within twelve miles of that place. Only one halakic 
decision of his—regarding the. liturgy—is extant 
(Yer. Ber. 7b). He was the author of several hag- 
gadic sentences (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxxi.; Gen. R. 
iv. 8; Lam. R. ii. 1; and Pesik. 163b). 


PRG, p. isla: Héilprin, Seder nd-DOrot,ri. 1920. ^ come. 
E. C. S. O. 
TANHUM BEN JOSEPH YERUSHALMI: 

Oriental philologist and exegete of the thirteenth 

century. He wasa scholar of great merit and was 

one of the last representatives of the rationalistic 
school of Biblical exegesis in the Orient; he is called 
by modern writers *the Ibn Ezra of the East.” 

He lived in Palestine, perhaps for a time in Egypt 

also, and had a son, Joseph, who maintained a corre- 

spondence with David, the grandson of Maimonides 

(comp. Brody in “Sammelband,” 1893, issued by 

the Mekize Nirdamim). Tanhum’s very existence 

was unknown to European scholars until the eight- 
eenth century, when fragments of his works were 
brought from the Orient by Pocock, who published 
some of them in his “ Porta Mosis." Tanhum skil- 
fully handled the Arabic language, in which he 
composed his works; he possessed some knowledge 
of Greek, and was well versed in philosophy and 
natural science. He was the author of * Kitab al- 

Ijaz wal-Bayan,” consisting of commentaries on the 

Biblical books, with an introduction entitled “ Kul- 

liyyat” giving a sketch of Hebrew grammar and 

an account of the philologists of the Middle Ages. 
With the exception of those on Ezra and Nehe- 

miah, the commentaries are found in manuscript, 

complete or in fragments, in the libraries of St. 

Petersburg, Oxford, and London; and they are 

known also through quotations made either by the 

author himself or by later writers. The commen- 
taries which have been published are: “Ad Libros 

V. T. Commentarii Arabici Specimen una cum An- 

nott. ad Aliquot Loca Libri Judicum" (ed. Ch. 

F. Schnurrer, Tübingen, 1791); “Commentarii in 

Prophetas Arabici Specimen," etc. (ed. Theodor 

Haarbrücker, Halle, 1842); “Commentarii Arabici 

in Lamentat." (ed. Cureton, London, 1843); “ Com- 

mentaire sur le Livre de Habakkouk, Publié en 

Arabe avec une Traduction Francaise par Salo- 

mon Munk” (in Cahen’s French Bible, vol. xvii.); 

* Arab. ad LibrosSamuclis et Regum Locos Graviores, 

Edidit et Interpretationem Latinam Adjecit Th. 

Haarbrücker? (Leipsic, 1844); on Joshua, by the 

same editor (published with the “Blitter aus der 

Veitel-Heine-Ephraim Lehranstalt," Berlin, 1862); 

extracts from the commentary on Judges, published 

by Goldziherin his * Studien,” 1870; on Kohelet (ed. 

Samuel Eppenstein, Berlin, 1888); on Jonah (ed. 

Kokowzow, in the * Rosen-Festschrift," St. Peters- 

burg, 1897). In his commentaries, Tanhum, being 

a decided adversary of midrashic exegesis, endeav- 

ored to give a philological or a philosophical inter- 

pretation of the Scriptural text. He quotes the 
prominent exegetes from Saadia down to Abraham 
ibn Ezra. 

Tanhum wrote also “Al-Murshid al-Kafi,” a lexi- 
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con giving in alphabetical order the etymologies 
and significations of all the vocables found in Mai- 
monides’ “ Mishneh Torah,” and of a great number of 
those found inthe Mishnah. The main sources used 
are the “‘Aruk” and Maimonides’ commentary on 
the Mishnah. The author quotes Saadia, Ibn Ja- 
nah, Dunash, Moses ibn Ezra, aud .other prom- 
inent philologists. Specimens of the “Murshid,” 
still extant in manuscript (Bagdad, Jerusalem, and 
Oxford), have been published by Wilhelm Bacher 
under the title “Aus dem Worterbuche Tanchum 


Jerushalmi’s ” (Strasburg, 1908). 


BiBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2666: idem, 
Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, p. 1114; Goldziber, Stu- 
dien über Tanchum, Leipsic, 1870; Poznanski, in R. E. J. 
xl., xli.; idem, in Zeitschrift für Hebrüische Bibliographie, 
v. 122, 181; idem, in Z. D. M. G. lv. 608; Harkavy, Studien, 
iii. 48; idem, Hadashim gam Yeshanim, vi.2; Grütz, Gesch. 
vii. 144, note 2. 

W. B. . | I. Bn. 


TANHUM OF NAVE. See TANHUMA B. 
ABBA. 


TANHUMA B. ABBA: Palestinian amora of 
the fifth generation; one of the foremost haggadists 
of histime. He wasa pupil of Huna b. Abin (Num. 
R. iii.; Gen, R. xli.), from whom he transmits ha- 
lakic (Yer. Hal. 57d; Shab. 10c) as well as haggadic 
sayings (Yer. Pe’ah 15b; Shab. 11d; ‘Ab. Zarah 
43a). He received instruction also from Judah b. 
Shalom (Midr. Teh. to Ps. cxix. 2) and R. Phine- 
has (Yer. Shek. 49d). According to Bacher, he re- 
sided in Nave, a town in Perea (comp. Neubauer, 
* G. T." p. 28). 

Of Tanhuma’s life the Babylonian Talmud relates 
the following incident, probably based on an actual 
occurrence. The emperor—a Christian ruler no 
doubt being meant—said to Tanhuma, “Let us all 
become one people.” To this the latter replied, 
“Yes; but since we are circumcised we can not be- 

come like you; whereas you, by hav- 
Retort to ing yourself circumcised, may become 
the like us.” The emperor thereupon said, 

Emperor. “You have answered me correctly ; 

but he who worsts the king must be 
thrown to wild beasts." This was done, but the 
animals did Tanhumano harm. Anunbeliever who 
stood by remarked that perhaps they were not hun- 
gry, whereupon he himself was thrown after Tan- 
huma and was instantly torn to pieces (Sanh. 39a). 

With regard to Tanhuma's public activity, the 
only fact known is that he ordered a fast on account 
of a drought. Two fasts were held, but no rain 
came, whereupon Tanhuma ordered a third fast, 
saying in his sermon: * My children, be charitable 
unto each other, and God will be merciful unto 
you." Qn this occasion one man gave money to his 
divorced wife, who was in need; Tanhuma there- 
upon lifted his face toward the heavens and prayed: 
“Lord of the Universe, this hard-hearted man took 
pity on his wife when he saw that she was in need, 
and helped her, although not obliged to do so; how 
much more shouldest 'Thou, the Gracious and Mer- 
ciful, be filled with pity when Thou seest Thy be- 
loved children, the sons of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in need." As soon as he had ceased pray- 
ing, rain came, and the world was relieved of its 
distress (Gen. R. xxxiii.; Lev. R. xxxiv.). 


Tanhuma is not often mentioned as a halakist: a 
few remarks on and explanations of halakic teach- 
ings are ascribed to him in the Palestin- 
His ian Talmud (Yer. ‘Er. 26c; Pes. 87b, d ; 
Haggadot. Yoma 44d; Shek. 470; Ta'an. 67a), 
while the Babylonian Talmud men- 
tions an objection raised by him against a halakic 
thesis advanced by the Falestinian schools (Hul. 
99b). Asa haggadist, on the other hand, he is fre- 
quently mentioned, and the numerous haggadic sen- 
tences of his which are still preserved touch every 
province of the Haggadah. He often points out the 
Scriptural bases for the sayings of older authors, 
always using the characteristic formula of introduc- 
tion: “I give the reason”; thats, “I cite the Bibli- 
calauthority ” (Yer. Ber. 12c; Gen. R. iv. 8; Lev. R. 
xxi). He also explains and annotates older say- 
ings (Gen. R. xxiv.), adjusts differing traditions 
(Lev. R. xxiv. 5), and varies the text of old hag- 
gadie sentences (Gen. R. xliii. 8). His own haggadic 
teachings differ but little from those of his contem- 
poraries, although some of his interpretations ap- 
proach the simple exegetic method. An example 
of this is furnished by his interpretation of Eccl. iii. 
11, where he explains the word *ha-kol" as mean- 
ing “the universe” (Gen. R. ix. 2). 

Tanhuma often made use of symbolism to illustrate 
his thought. Some of his haggadic utterances may 
be quoted: “Just as the spice-box contains all kinds 
of fragrant spices, so must the wise youth be filled 
with all kinds of Biblical, mishnaic, halakic, and 
haggadic knowledge” (Cant. R. v. 13). On Isa. xlv. 
3 Tanbuma said: “ Nebuchadnezzar grudged his son 
and successor E vil-merodach his treasures, wherefore 
he filled iron ships with gold and sunk them in the 
Euphrates. When Cyrus conquered Babylonia and 
decided to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem, he di- 
verted the river into another channel, and ‘ the treas- 
ures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places ' 
were given to him” (Esth. R. iii. 1). 

Tanhuma often held religious disputations with 
non-Jewish, especially Christian, scholars; and he 
himself tells of one which took place in Antioch 

. (Gen. R. xix. 4). He was asked con- 
Polemies. cerning Gen. iii. 5, where the word 
"Ke-Elohim [yode'e tob wa-ra‘]” 
seems to point to a plurality of gods. Tanhuma 
replied that such a construction was refuted by the 
immediately preceding words, * yodea: [singular] 
Elohim.” His frequent intercourse with non-Jews 
led him to formulate the following rule: * When 
à non-Jew greets you with a blessing, answer him 
with an ‘Amen’” (Yer, Ber, 19e; Suk. 54a). The 
Pesikta Rabbati contains about cighty proems said 
to have originated with Tanhuma, and beginniug 
with the phrase “Thus said R. Tanhuma.” A great 
number of proems bearing his name are found also 
in the Midrash Tanhuma. In addition to these 
proems several lengthy sections of the Pesikta Rab- 
bati as well asof the Midrash Tanhuma are followed 
by the note “Thus explained [or “ preached ”] R. 
Tanhuma.” See TaxNmUMA, MIpRAsu. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weiss, Dor, iii. 142-144; Frankel, Meho, p. 
18la, b; Buber, Einleitung zum Midrash Tanhuma, pp. 3a, 
4a; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 405-514. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
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TANHUMA, MIDRASH: Name giveu to 
three different collections of Pentateuch haggadot ; 
two are extant, while the third is known only 

through citations. These midrashim, 
Three Mid- although bearing the name of R. Tan- 
rashim.. huma, must not be regarded as having 
been written or edited by him. They 
were go named merely because they consist partly of 
homilies originating with him (this being indicated 
by the introductory formula “ Thus began R. Tan- 
huma ? or *'Thus preached R. Tanhuma ”) and partly 
of homilies by haggadic teachers who followed the 
style of R. Tanhuma. It is possible that R. Tan- 
huma himself preserved his homilies, and that his 
collection was used by the editors of the midrash. 
The three collections were edited at different times; 
they will, therefore, be treated in chronological 
order. 

Tanhuma A: The collection published by Duber 
(Wilna, 1885), who gathered the material from sev- 
eral manuscripts. This collection, consisting of 
homilies on and haggadic interpretations of the 
weekly sections of the Pentateuch, is the oldest of 
the three, as well as perhaps the oldest compilation 
of its kind arranged as a running commentary on 
the Pentateuch. Itis even older than Bereshit Rab- 
bah, which quotes several of its decisions. This 
midrash (Tanhuma) was edited in the fifth century, 
before the completion of the Babylonian Talmud, 
to which work it nowhere refers, On the contrary, 
a passage in the Babylonian Talmud seems with 
probability to indicate that the redactor of that work 
had referred to the Midrash Tanhuma. This passage 
(Kid. 33b) says that two amoraim differed in their 
interpretations of the words *and [they] looked 
after Moses, until he was gone into the tabernacle " 
(Ex. xxxiii. 89. One amora interpreted the words 
in a complimentary sense, while the other held that 
the people looked after Moses and made unfavorable 
remarks about him. The favorable interpretation 
only is given in the Talmud, while the adverse 
opinion is referred to with the words “ki de-ita " (as 
itis said). Inasmuch as the adverse view is given 
in the Tanhuma Pekude (ed. Buber, p. 65a), it is 
extremely probable that the words “ki de-ita" in 
the Talmud have reference to the former work, or 
that the reference originally read “ki de-ita be- 
'l'anhuma ” (as it is said in the Tanhuma), the words 
" be-Tanhuma ” having been eliminated later. 

The homilies contained in Midrash Tanhuma A 
begin with the words “As the Scriptures say " or 
sometimes “As itis written." Then follow a verse 
(in most cases taken from the Hagiographa), its 
explanation, and a homily on the particular pas- 
sage of the Pentateuch referred to. Several of 
the homilies on the first, third, and fourth books 
of the Pentateuch begin with brief halakic 
dissertations bearing on the passages to which the 
homilies refer. The halakic treatises consist of a 
question introduced with the words * Yelammedenu 
rabbenu” (May our teacher instruct us), and of a 
reply beginning with the phrase “Wak shanu rab- 
botenu” (Thus have our teachers instructed us); 
the replies are always taken from either a mishnah 
or a baraita. Many of the homilies close with words 
of hope and encouragement regarding the future of 


.(Wayikra iv. 2b). 


the Jews; but several of them are abbreviated and 
not entirely completed, this curtailment being apol- 
ogized for in the words “ Much more might be 
said on this subject, but we shall not tire you " 
(Noah xxvi. 97b), or “This passage has been eluci- 
dated by several other interpretations and exposi- 
tions, but in order not to tire you we quote only 
that which is necessary for to-day's theme” (Huk- 
kat xvi. 57a). 
Although essentially a haggadic midrash, Tan- 
huma A contains many halakic sayings. In addi- 
tion to its sixty-one introductions to 
Contents. homilies, which contain halakic ques- 
tions and answers, there are several 
halakic rules and decisions quoted throughout the 
work. These halakic passages were taken from the 
Mishnah or the Baraita, and not from the Babylonian 
Talmud; indeed, many of the decisions given are 
in opposition to those of the latter work (comp. 
Buber, Introduction, pp. 15 et seq.). The haggadic 
contents of the midrash are also very extensive and 


varied; it contains, too, simple explanations of 


Scriptural passages; several refutations of heretics; 
explanations of the differences between “kere” and 
“ketib” and between words written * plene? (male) 
and defectively (“haser”); interpretations according 
to notarikon and gematria; several narratives and 
parables; and numerous aphorisms, moral sayings, 
and popular proverbs. 

Some of the aphorisms and proverbs may be cited 
here; *One may not give an honest man an oppor- 
tunity to steal, much less a thief” (Wayishlah xii. 
85b) “The otlice seeks those that would escape it” 
“Tf you yield not to wickedness 
it will not follow younor dwell by you” (Tazria' xi. 
20b). “Do the wicked no good in order that thou 
reap not that which is evil” (Hukkat i. 50a). 

This Tanhuma midrash has been referred to in 
many other midrashim, as, for example, all the Rab- 
bot, Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, Pesikta Rabbati, and 
in the midrashim to Samuel, Proverbs, and Psalms, 
whichall quote passages from it. The Geonim also 
and the older rabbinical authorities made use of it, 
and cited halakic as well as haggadic sentences from 
it (comp. Buber, /.e. pp. 37 et seq.). The first to re- 
fer to this midrash by the name of Tanhuma, how- 
ever, was Rashi, who mentions it in several passages 
of his commentary, and quotes from it. Most of 
Rashi’s quotations are taken from Tanhuma A. (see 
Buber, l.c. pp. 44 et seg.). 

Tanhuma B, or Yelammedenu: This second 
midrash with which the name of 'Tanhuma is associ- 
ated is known as the * Yelammedenu? from the 
opening words of the halakic introductions to the 
homilies — “ Yelammedenu rabbenu" (May our 
teacher instruct us) It is referred to also under the 
name of Tanhuma, though by only a few authorities, 
as Hai Gaon and Zedekiah ben Abraham (Buber, 
l.c. pp. 44a, 50a). The reason for this confusion of 
names may be found in the fact that a later collec- 
tion of midrashim (Tanhuma C) included a great 
part of the material contained in the Yelammedenu, 
especially that referring to the second book of thé 
Pentateuch. The Yelammedenu, which contains 
several passages from Tanhuma A, is often cited in 
the **Aruk," and has been extensively referred to 
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by the redactor of the Yalkut. Other old rabbinical 
authorities refer to the Yelammedenu by that: name, 
and quote passages from it; but otherwise the work 
has been completely lost. 

Tanhuma C: The third haggadic midrash to the 
Pentateuch bearing the name of Tanhuma contains 
many passages taken from A and B. It is, in fact, 
an amended edition of the two earlier works, with 
various additions by later authors, Its homilies 
on Genesis are original, although they contain 
several revised passages from Tanhuma A as well 
as from the Yelammedenn, the Babylonian Talmud 
being largely drawn upon for additional interpreta- 
tions and expositions. The part referring to Exo- 
dus is borrowed almost entirely from the Yelamme- 
denu, with the exception of the Wayakhel and 
Pekude sections, which contain homilics not em- 
bodied inthe lost work. Forthe portions to the books 
of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy the redac- 
tor of this midrash has made extensive use of the 
material that he found in Tanhuma A, which he 
has revised and supplied with numerous additions, 
The first authority to cite this midrash was Rashi, 
who in some passages of his commentary refers to 

Tanhuma C and not to the A collec- 

Literary tion (comp. Buber, Lc. pp. 44 et 8eQ.). 
History. Because of the fact that the third 
midrash contains much of the material 

of the lost Yelammedenu, the two works were often 
confounded. Some authorities believed that it was 
the Tanhuma C and not the Yelammedenu which 
had been lost (Menahem de Lonzano, in * Ma‘arik,” 
s.v. “Tanhuma”; comp. Azulai, *Shem ha-Gedo- 
lim," ii.). Others erroneously considered this mid- 
rash identical with the Yelammedenu, thinking the 
work had a double title; and the first editions of 
Tanhuma C appeared, therefore, under the title 
“ Midrash Tanhuma, Called Also the Yelammedenu.” 

Tanhuma C was first published at Constantinople 
in 1522, and was reprinted without emendation 
at Venice in 1545. The third edition, which 
served as a basis for all the later editions, was pub- 
lished at Mantua in 1563 by Meir b. Abraham of 
Padua and Ezra of Fano. This edition contains 
several additions, consisting of single sentences as 
well as of entire paragraphs, which Ezra of Fano 
Selected from two of the original manuscripts and 
also from the Yalkut. Ezra indicated the added 
matter by marking it with open hands, but in the 
following editions these marks were omitted, so 
that it is no longer possible to distinguish between 
original contents and material added by revisers. 
Ezra of Fano further added to his edition an index 
of all halakie decisions, as well as of the legends 
and parables contained in this midrash; this index 


has been retained in all later editions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V, pp. 226-238 ; Solomon Buber's In- 
troduction, (Meho) to his edition of the M idrash Tanhuma, 
Wilna, 1885: Theodor, in Monatsschrift, 1885-86; Bacher, 
Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 200-514; Weiss, Dor, iii. 268-213; A. 
Epstein, Kadmut ha-Tanliuma, in Bet Talmud, v. 7-23: L. 
Grünhut, Sefer ha-Likkutim, iv.-vi., Jerusalem, 1900, 


W. B. J. Z. L. 
TANHUMA B. SKOLASTIKAI: Palestinian 
teacher of the Law. His period is not known, but 


according to a conjecture (sce “ ‘Aruk,” s.v. * Asko- 
lastika") he was the son of that Joshua b. Hana- 
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niah who in Gen. R. lxiv. 10 is called * Askolas- 
tikus.” Tanhuma is mentioned but once in the 
Palestinian Talmud, namely, in Ber. 7d, where it 
is said that he read the following prayer: “ May it 
be Thy will, O Lord my God, and the God of my 
fathers, that the evil desire which dwells within our 
hearts shall be destroyed. Thou hast created us to 
do Thy bidding, and we are constrained to follow 
Thy will. Thou desirest it, and we also desire it, 
but the yeast in our dough [7.e., the tendency to- 
ward evil] hinders us. Thou knowest that we do 
not possess strength enough to withstand it; let it 
therefore be Thy will to destroy and suppress it, so 
that we may do according to Thy will with all our 
hearts.” According to Frankel (“ Mebo,” 181b), 
Tanhuma b. Skolastikai is identical with Tanhuma 
b. Abba (comp. Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor." iii. 470), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., Warsaw, 1882, 
W. B. J. Z. L. 
TANHUMA B. YUDAN : Palestinian amora of 
the fourth century, some of whose haggadic utter- 
ances have been preserved. The words 7133 TANI 
in Ps. lxxiii. 24 are interpreted by him as implying 
that on account of the honor in which Esau held his 
father, Isaac, the recognition of Jacob's merit in this 
world was delayed (Pesik. R. xxiii. 124a). On ac- 
count of the different meanings of the two names of 
God he declared (Yer. Ber. 14b), with reference to 
Ps. lvi. 2, that he praised the name of God regard- 
less of whether it indicated severe justice (“ middat 
ha-din”) or mild grace ("middat ha-rahamim ”), 
From the fact that in J udges vi. 24 (see margin) God 
is given the name of * Peace" he deduces that it is 
forbidden to use the word “ peace" as a term of 
greeting in an unclean place (Lev. R. ix., end). Two 
othersayingsof Tanhuma b. Yudan are really trans- 
mitted barafta sentences (Yer. Ber, 11d [comp. Fran- 
kel, * Mebo," p. 24b]; Yer. Yoma 98b; in the latter 
passage it is noted that the saying is contained in a 
baraita). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel. Mebo, p. 181a: Bacher, Ag. Pal. 
Amor. iii. 752-753 : Heilpriny Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 1922. 


Ww. B. J. Z. L. 
TANNA. See TANNAIM AND AMORAIM. 


TANNA DEBE ELIYAHU: Composite name 
of a midrash, consisting of two parts, whose final 
redaction took place at the end of the tenth century 
of the common era. The first part is called * Seder 
Eliyahu Rabbah ” (thirty-one chapters); the second, 
“Seder Eliyahu Zuta” (fifteen chapters). A dis- 
tinct reference to this midrash occurs in the Tal- 
mud in Ket. 106a: *Elijah used to come to R. 
Anan, upon which occasions the prophet recited the 

Seder Eliyahu to him. When, how- 


Oxigia of — ever, XX. Anan nad Siven this dccision 
the Name. [one previously narrated in the Tal- 
mud] the prophet came no more. R. 

Anan fasted in consequence, and begged forgive- 
ness, whereupon the prophet came again; but R. 
Anan had such great fear of Elijah that, in order to 
avoid seeing him, he made a box and sat in it until the 
recitation was over” (but see Jew. Excyc. i. 552, 
$.9. ÀNAN) Hence, according to Rashi, the mid- 
rash has the two names, * Rabbah ? for the earlier, 
and “Zuta” for the later lectures. Anan was a 
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Babylonian amora of the third century. The col- 
lection of baraitot concerning him, referred to in 
this midrash, is cited in the Babylonian Talmud 
under the title “Tanna debe Eliyahu” (see below); 
and the utterances in question are found in the mid- 
rash itself. The tosafot to Ketubot (106a, s.v. 13m) 
say that the midrash consists of a large book and a 
small onc. R. Nathan in his “ ‘Aruk ” (s.v. 13D, ii.) 
says: “The midrash contains baraitot which the 
prophet taught to Anan, and consists of two parts, 
alarge seder with thirty chapters, and a small seder 
with twelve chapters; and all of the Tanna debe 
Eliyahu cited in the Talmud is to be found in these 
baraitot." The inner connection between these two 
midrashim is a loose one, and it is only in sections 5 
to 10 that the second refers to the first. 

The underlying theme of the Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu, which, with many interruptions, runs through 
the whole. work, is the evolution of the world- 
system. The midrash calls the single periods of 
the history of man “shittot” (series). The first 
series, which deals with the beginning of the world 
and extends to the moment when man was driven 
out of Eden, consists of two subsections, («) “ Ma'a- 
sch Merkabah” and (b) * Ma‘aseh Bereshit.” The six 
series of the world-system, however, were created 

in the divine mind even before 
The any being, with the exception of 
Underlying Israel, existed. They were: (1) the di- 
Principle vine law (ANN); (9) hell (p3rr3) and 
of (8) paradise (my 13), or punishment and 
the Book. reward in the future world; (4) the 
throne (1354 NDS), or the divine 
government of the world; (5) the name of the Mes- 
siah (won nw), or the restoration of the universe 
when about to be destroyed; and (6) the Temple 
(Upon ma), or the dependence of man upon God. 
Even before these six foundations, however, Israel 
was, as stated above, already in being in the divine 
mind, because without Israel there could have been 
no Torah (Friedmann, “Seder Eliyahu,” p. 161). 

The second series embraces the period from the 
expulsion of man from Eden to the Flood. In the 
ten generations from Adam to Noah man did not 
adhere to “meekness,” did not do what was right 
(ib. p. 80), but fell lower and lower until he practised 
violence, theft, immorality, and murder. For this 
reason his destruction became a necessity (zd. p. 
190). 

The third series extends from the Flood to King 
Manasseh of Judah. It treats of the time of the 
study of the Law, of the priestly office, of the king- 
dom, and of the end of Israel's prosperity through 
the evil administration of Manassch. In the days of 


Abraham the period of *tohu wa-bohu” (confusion) 
ceases and the 2.000 years of law besin. This time 
is divided into the following periods: 


The (1) the sojourn of the children of Israel 
Periods of in Egypt, the Exodus, to Joshua; (2) 
Jewish thekingdom of love extending to Sam- 
History. ucl; (3) the kingdom of fear, to the 
time of Elijah; (4) the kingdom of 
truth, to the time of Jeroboam II.; (5) the time of 
Israel's salvation from oppression under Hezekiah ; 
(6) from the time of Hezekiah to the reign of Ma- 
nasseh (see Friedmann, “ Mebo,” v. 108). 


The fourth series is filled with “meckness” (25. p. 
163). Whoever studies the Torah receives “ meek- 
ness” as a reward. In addition there is a second 
recompense, which is the Mishnah. In this intro- 
duction of the Mishnah there is a trace of apology 
intended for those who believe that only the Torah 
was delivered on Sinai. The fifth series extends 
from King Manasseh to the building of the Second 
Temple (zd. p. 162). The last series treats of the 
future. God, surrounded by all the saints, sits in 
His bet ha-midrash and counts up the generations 
of the different periods of time, what they have 
learned, and what reward they shall receive therefor 
(ib. p. 4). The future of these saints will be like 
the beginning of the life of man (čb. p. 164). 

These six series are again divided into three main 
periods: (1) the present world; (2) the Messianic 

period; and (8) the future world. 

The Three These are subdivided into: (a) 2,000 

Periods. years of confusion (“tohu "); (b) 2,000 

years of the Torah; (c) 2,000. years 

of the Messiah; (d) inauguration of a general peace; 
(e) the future world (25. p. 115). 

Besides this fundamental idea both parts of the 
midrash emphasize the importance of virtue, of a 
religious life, and of the study of the Law, and ex- 
hort to repentance and alinsgiving, greater tolerance 
toward both Jews and non-Jews, diligent study and 
respect for scholars, modesty and humility, and the 
avoidance of non-Jewish manners and customs. 
The midrash, further, attempts to prove that all 
human life is based on the two extremes, toil in the 
sweat of the brow, and the regaining of the freedom 
of the soul. Hence it begins with the expulsion of 
Adam from Eden (Gen. iii. 24), and closes with the 
same theme. The cherubim in Eden are identified 
with man, and are the symbol of the reward of well- 
doing; the flaming sword is hell, the punishment 
forevil-doing. The way to the tree of life is said to be 
“derek erez" (good behavior); while the guarding of 
the tree of life islike the guarding of the word of 
God. By derek erez the midrash understands that 
which is fitting, useful, and honest; and these three 
qualities are tlie fundamental principles upon which 
the human world-system and society rest. An ex- 
ample of derek erez in this midrash is the following: 
The princes of the Philistines possessed derek erez, 
because when the Philistines wished to convey the 
Ark to the Israelites they would not send it back 
without sacrifices (I Sam. vi. 8; Friedmann, l.e. p. 
58) On the other hand, the inhabitants of Beth- 
shemesh did not possess it, inasmuch as instead of 
bowing before the Ark they rejoiced and danced 
before it boldly, so that misfortune came upou 
them and 50,000 of them fell (25.). 


The opposite of derek erez is “to walk in the 
crooked way,” $.0., UO. AG unworthy deeds xxx to 


give oneself up to immorality. Yet no nation of the 
world, with the exception of Egypt, has sunk so 
low as this. In ordinary life, how- 


Qual- ever, the transgression of a command 
ity of | or prohibition, indecency, or even 


Derek Erez. theft is a most pronounced opposite 

of derek erez; and every father of a 
family should strive to preserve those depending on 
him from these vices, because they belong to those. 
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evils which might bring about the destruction of the 
world. 

The twelve chapters of the second part of the 
midrash are characterized by the fact that the nar- 
ratives showing why in this world things often go 
amiss with the good and well with the wicked, are 
commonly introduced by the words “It happened ” 
(mwyn) or “Once on a time” (NNN ny»). The mid- 

rash is sometimes interspersed with very beautiful 
prayers (see, for example, Friedmann, Z.c. pp. 6, 18, 
19, 28). 

The Tanna debe Eliyahu is the only haggadic ork 
which contains a rabbinic-karaitic polemic. In the 
second chapter of the second part is an account of a 
meeting of the author with a Karaite, who possesses 
a knowledge of Scripture, but not of the Mishnah; 
the differences discussed, however, are not im- 
portant. The polemical attitude is much more 
noticeable in ch. xv. of the first part. There the 
following points are treated in detail: (1) washing 
the hands (comp. Hul. 106a; Shab. 62b; Sotah 4b); 
(2) slaughtering (comp. Hul. 27a); (8) partaking 
of human blood (comp. Ker. 20b); (4) prohibition 
against eating fat (comp. Lev. vii. 98; Ker. 4b; 
Pinsker, *Likkute Kadmoniyyot," p. 20); (5) rob- 
bery from a Jew and from a non-Jew (comp. B. K.. 
113b); (6) degrees of relationship as bearing on 
marriage (comp. * Eshkol ha-Kofer," p. 117b); (7) 
grades of purity (comp. 7b. p. 111b; Shab. 18a). Un- 
like other polemics, this one is not couched in acrimo- 
nious terms; but it adopts a mild, conciliatory tone. 

As to the time of the composition of the work, all 
scholars agree in assigning it to the end of the tenth 

century; but as to the place where it 

Composed was written, authorities differ. Where- 
in as certain scholars (e.g., Zunz, Rapo- 
the Tenth port, Bacher, Oppenheim, and Hoch- 

Century. muth)suppose Babylonia or Palestine, 

Giidemann is of the opinion that the 
work was written in Italy, or at least that its author 
must have been an Italian who had traveled a great 
deal and had been as far as Babylon, who learned 
there of the polemic between the Rabbinites and 
Karaites, but who abstained from mentioning Eu- 
rope or Italy because he considered he would be 
likely to create a greater impression among his fellow 
countrymen by relating observations which he had 
made abroad. Furthermore, the fact that he knew 
nothing of Babylonia beyond its name shows that he 
could not have beenanative of thatregion. Deren- 
bourg also places the origin of the work in Rome. 
Grütz goes farthest of all, by simply identifying the 
Babylon of the midrash with Rome, and the fights 
of Gog and Magog described in the work with the 
devastating invasion of the Hungarians into Italy 
from 889 to 955. The most radical opponent of 
this view is Friedmann. For him all arguments 
concerning the age of the Tanna debe Eliyahu and 
against its identification with the Seder Eliyahu 
mentioned in Ket. 10b, are only superficial and 
only apparently sound; and he accordingly assigns 
the origin of the work “eo ipso” to Babylonia. 

The age of the midrash is approximately ascertain- 
able by three data contained in the book itself. (1) In 
ch. ii. the author speaks of the seventh century of 
the 2,000 years of the Messianic period as having 


passed; this period began in 242 C.E., hence the 
time of writing must have been the tenth century. 
(2) The second datum relates to the temporal reckon- 
ing of the jubilees, and is treated by Rapoport in 
“Toledot de-R. Natan,” p. 144. (8) The third 
datum (ch. xxx.) indicates that nine centuries had 
passed since the destruction of the Temple; hence 
the last redaction of the midrash falls in the interval 
between 968 and 984. 

Of especially original midrashim contained in the 
work a few may be noticed here. On the passage 
“and set me down in the midst of the valley which 
was full of bones" (Ezek. xxxvii. 1-11) it is said, 
“Instead of ‘bones’ [nyy] should be read ‘ tree of 
death’ [n "yl; for it was the same tree which, 
through Adam's disobedience, brought death to 

him and to all his descendants ? (v. 24). 
Examples *'And this man went up out of his 
of city yearly ' [ISam. i. 8]: from these 
Exegesis. words it appears that Elkanah went 
to Shiloh four times a year, three times 
in accordance with the legal prescription, and once 
in addition, which last journey he had assumed vol- 
untarily " (Friedmann, Ze. p. 47). “On the day of 
Adam's death his descendants made a feast, because 
on account of his age he had long been a burden 
to himself and to them” (2. p. 81). “‘I will not 
execute the fierceness of mine anger’ [Hos. xi. 9]: 
God has sworn to IIis people that He will not give 
them in exchange for another people, nor change 
them for another nation” (Friedmann, Ze, p. 127), 
“<The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God’ 
[Ps. xiv. 2]: a man may not say in his heart, ‘This 
world is a tohu wa-bohu; I will give myself up to 
sensual pleasures and will retire from the world’ ? 
(xxiii. 127-198). “From the words ‘Israel was 
holiness unto the Lord' [Jer. ii. 3] it follows that 
the holiness of God, of the Sabbath, and of Israel is 
the same” (Friedmann, 4.c. p. 183). 

The passages in the Talmud cited in Tanna debe 
Eliyahu are: Shab. 18a; Pes. 94a, 112a; Meg. 28b; 
Kid. 80b; ‘Ab, Zarah 5b, 9a; Sanh. 92a; 'Tamid 82a. 
Those cited in the Talmud under * Tanu Rabbanan” 
and found also in this midrash are: Shab. 88b and 
Git. 96b = Tanna debe Eliyahu (ed. Friedmann), p. 
78; Pes. 49a = ib. p. 30; Pes. 49a = ib. p. 68; Suk. 
52a = ib. p. 20; R. H. 18a = æ. p. 58; Mog. 14a = ib. 
p. 82; Kid. 82a = ù. p. 101; B. K. 97b = ib. p. 21; 
B. B. 90b = ib. p. 77; B. B. 147a = čb. p. 157; Sanh. 
19a = 25. p. 147; Sanh. 43b = čb. p. 102; Sanh. 109a | 
= (b. p. 168; Sheb. 39a = 2b. p. 182; Yeb. 62b = 20. 
p. 78. Furthermore, in the midrash are found sen- 
tences of the following amoraim: Johanan, Joshua 
b. Levi, R. Abbahu, and Eleazar. 

The first edition of the midrash appeared at Ven- 
ice in the year 1598, prepared from a copy dated 

1186. In 1677 an edition by Samuel 

Editions. b. Moses Haida, with changes in the 
text and with a commentary (y»y23 

NOY3 PPIPT NON) appeared in Prague, The text 
itself was presented in a “nusha hadashe ” (new text) 
and in a “nusha yeshana” (old text), being wholly 
distorted from its original form by Talmudic and 
cabalistic interpolations. This edition consists of 
three parts, the first two of which contain the text 


of the Rabbah and the Zuta (thirty-one and twenty- 
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nine chapters respectively). These two parts are 
preceded by prefaces bearing the titles “Mar Kash- 
shisha” or “Sod Malbush ha-Neshamah” (Mystery 
of the Clothing of the Soul) and “Mar Yanuka” or 
“Sod Haluka de-Rabbanan" (Mystery of the Cloth- 
ing of the Rabbis). Then follows an introduction 
(common to part ii. and part iii), with the title 
&Sha'ar Shemuel? (Gate of Samuel), and a third 
part consisting mainly of an exegesis of ch. xx. 
The following editions are specially to be recom- 
mended, namely: that by Jacob b. Naphtali Herz 
of Brody, with a commentary, “ Yeshu'at Ya'akob" 
(Zolkiev, 1798); that by Abraham b. Judah Lób 
Schick, with the commentary *Me'ore Esh" (Sidl- 
kov, 1885); that by Isaac Elijah b. Samuel Landau, 
with a commentary, “Ma‘aneh Eliyahu” (Wilna, 
1840) Among the best editions is the Warsaw one 
of 1880 containing both texts. The latest edition 
appeared in Vienna in 1900 and 1903, under the titles 
“Seder Eliyahu Rabbah” and “Seder Eliyahu Zuta,” 
after a Vatican manuscript of the year 1078, critic- 
ally revised, and with a commentary entitled “Me'ir 
'Ayin," and a voluminous introduction by M. Fried- 
mann. In this edition Seder Eliyahu Zuta is divided 
into fifteen chapters. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in Monatsschrift, xxiii. 267 et seq.; 


idem, in R. E. J., xx. 144-146; T. Derenbourg, in R. E. J. 
ii. 131 et seq., iii. 121-122; Friedmann, introduction (Mebo) 


to his ed. of Seder Eliyahu: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., v. 294- | 


295: Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 50, 52 et seq., 300-303; Hochmuth, 
in Neuzeit, 1868, Nos. 23 et seq.; Oppenheim, Bet Talmud, i. 
304 et seq.; Rapoport, Toledot de-Rabbi Natan, in Bikkure 
ha-Ittim, x. 43; J. Theodor, in Monatsschrift, xliv. 380-364, 
550-561; Zunz, G. V. ii. 119-124, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1892. 
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TANNAIM AND AMORAIM: The name 
“tanna” is derived from the Aramaic “teni” or 
“tena” (= “to teach”), and designates in general 
ateacher of the oral law, and in particular one of 
the sages of the Mishnah, those teachers of the 
oral law whose teachings are contained in the 
Mishnah and in the Baraita. The term was tirst 
used in the Gemara to indicate a teacher mentioned 
in the Mishnah or in a baraita, in contradistinction 
to the later authorities, the Amoraim. Not all the 
teachers of the oral law who are mentioned in 

the Mishnah are called tannaim, how- 
The Name. ever, but only those belonging to the 

period beginning with the disciples of 
Shammai and Hillel and ending with the contempo- 
raries of Judah ha-Nasi I. The authorities prece- 
ding that period are called “zekenim ha-rishonim " 
(the former elders). In the time of the Amoraim 
the name “tanna” was given also to one well versed 
in the Mishnah and the other tannaitic traditions. 

The period of the Tannaim, which lasted about 
210 years (10-220 c.x.), is generally divided by Jew- 
ish scholars into five or six sections or generations, 
the purpose of such division being to show which 
teachers developed their principalactivity contem- 
poraneously. Some of the tannaim, however, were 
active in more than one generation. The following 
is an enumeration of the six generations and of the 
more prominent tannaim respectively belonging to 
them: | 

First Generation (10-80 C.E.): Principal 
tannaim: the Shammaites (Bet Shammai) and the 
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Hillelites (Bet Hillel), 'Akabya b. Mahalaleel, Rabban 
Gamaliel the Elder, Hanina, chief of the priests 
(*segan ha-kohanim”), Simeon b. Gamaliel, and 
Johanan b. Zakkai. 

Second Generation (80-120): Principal tan- 
naim: Rabban Gamaliel II. (of Jabneh), Zadok, 
Dosa b. Harkinas, Eliezer b. Jacob, Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus, Joshua b. Hananiah, Eleazar b. Azariah, Ju- 
dah b. Bathyra. 

Third Generation (120-140): Principal tan- 
naim: Tarfon, Ishmael, Akiba, Johanan b. Nuri, 
Jose ha-Gelili, Simeon b. Nanos, Judah b. Baba, and 
Johanan b. Baroka. Several of these flourished in 
the preceding period. 

Fourth Generation: This generation extended 
from the death of Akiba (c. 140) to that of the pa- 
triarch Simeon b. Gamaliel (e. 165). The teachers 
belonging to this generation were: Meïr, Judah b. 
lai, Jose b. Halafta, Simeon b. Yohai, Eleazar b. 
Shammua, Johanan ha-Sandalar, Eleazar b. Jacob, 
Nehemiah, Joshua b. Karha, and the above-men- 
tioned Simeon b. Gamaliel. 

Fifth Generation (165-200): Principal tan- 
naim: Nathan ha-Babli, Symmachus, Judah ha- 
Nasi L, Jose b. Judah, Eleazar b. Simeon, Simeon 
b. Eleazar. 

Sixth Generation (200-220): To this gener- 
ation belong the contemporaries and disciples of 
Judah ha-Nasi. They are mentioned in the Tosefta 
and the Baraita but not in the Mishnah. Their 
names are: Polemo, Issi b. Judah, Eleazar b. Jose, 
Ishmael b. Jose, Judah b. Lakish, Hiyya, Aha, 
Abba (Arika) These teachers are termed “semi- 
tannaim"; and therefore some scholars count only 
five generations of tannaim. Christian scholars, 
moreover, count only four generations, reckoning 
the second and third as one (Strack, * Einleitung in 
den Talmud,” pp. 77 et seq.). 

For the term “amora” and a listofthe generations 
of amoraim, see AMORA. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 


The following list enumerates all the zekenim ha- 
rishonim, tannaim, and amoraim mentioned in the 
Talmudic-Midrashic literature, those who are well 
known and frequently mentioned as well as those 
whose names occur once only in the Mishnah and 
Tosefta or in the Talmud and Midrash. To this 
pretannaitic period belong the so-called “pairs” 
(“zugot”) of teachers: Simeon the Just and An- 
tigonus of Soko; Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben 
Johanan; Joshua ben Perahyah and Nittai of Ar- 
bela; Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shetah ; 
Shemaiah and Abtalion; Hillel and Shammai. 

Stars indicate that separate articles appear under 
the names so marked. 
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Abba Kohen of Bardala 
*Abba Saul 
*Abba Saul b. Batnit 
Abba Yudan of Sidon 
*Absalom the Elder 


Abba Benjamin 
*Abba Doresh 
Abba Eleazar b. Dula'i 
Abba Eleazar b. Gamaliel 
* Abba Gorion of Sidon 


*Abba Hanin *Abtalion 
*Abba Jose b. Dosetai Abtolemus 
*Abba Jose b. Hanin Abtolos 
*Abba Jose of Mahoza Admon 
Abba Jose Torti *Aha I. 


Abba Joseph the Horonite Ahai b. Josiah 
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*'Akabya b. Mahalaleel 
* Akiba b. Joseph 
*Antigonus of Soko 

Antoninus 

Azariah 
*Baba ben Buta 

Baitos b. Zonin 
*Bar Kappara 
*Ben Bag-Bag 

Ben Bukri 

Ben Paturi 

Benaiah 
*Benjamin (an Egyptian pros- 

elyte) 

Dos: 

Dosa b. Harkinas 
*Dosetai 
*Dosetai b. Judah 
*Dosetai of Kefar Yatma 
*Dosetai b. Yannai 
*Eleazar ben Ahwai 
*Eleazar ben ‘Arak 
*Eleazar b. Azariah 
*Eleazar ben Dama 

Eleazar ben Hananiah ben 

Hezekiah 

Eleazar b. Harsom 
*Eleazar b. Hisma 
*Eleazar b. Jacob 
*Eleazar b. Jose 
*Eleazar b. Judah of Bartota 

Eleazar b. Judah of Kefar 

Obelim 
*Eleazar ha-Kappar 
*Eleazar b. Mattai. 
*Eleazar of Modi'im 
*Eleazar ben Perata I. 
*Eleazar ben Perata II. 

Eleazar b. Phinehas 

Eleazar b. Pilai (or Piabi) 
*Eleazar b. Shammua 
*Eleazar b. Simeon 

Eleazar b. Yannai 
*Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 
*Eliezer b. Isaac 
*Eliezer b. Jacob (1st cent.) 
*Eliezer b. Jose ha-Gelili 

Eliezer b. Judah (eontempo- 

rary of Judah I.) 
*Eliezer b. 'l'addai 
*Eliezer b. Zadok, I. 
*Eliezer b. Zadok, II. 
*Elisha ben Abuyah 
*Ephraim Maksha’ah 
*Eurydemus ben Jose 
*Gamatiel I. 

*Gumaliel II. (of Jabneh) 
*Gamaliel III. (b. Judah I.) 
*Halafta 

Halafta b. Hagra 

Halafta b. Jose 
*Halafta b. Karuya 
*Halafta of Kefar Hananiah 
*Hanan, Abba 
*Hanan the Egyptian 

Hanan b. Menahem 
*Hananiah (nephew of R. 

Joshua) 

Hananiah b. ‘Adai 
*Hananiah b. ‘Akabya 
*Hananiah b. 'Akashyah 
*Hananiah b. Hakinai 

Hananiah b. Hezekiah b. Ga- 

ron 

Hananiah b. Jose ha-Gelili 
*Hananiah b. Judah 
*Hananiah of Ono 
*Hananiah (Hanina) b. Tera- 

dion 

Hananiah of Tibe'im 
*Hanina 
*Hanina b. Adda 
*Hanina b. Antigonus 
*Hanina b. Dosa 
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*Hanina b. Gamaliel II. 
Hanina Segan ha-Kohanim 
Hezekiah Abi 'Ikkesh 

*Hidka 

*Hillel 

*Hiyya bar Abba (Rabbah) 
Hiyya b. Eleazar ha-Kappar 
Hiyya b. Nahmani 
Huzpit the Meturgeman 
Ilai 
Isaae 
Ishmael b. Eleazar b. Azariah 

*Ishmael b. Elisha 

*Ishmael b. Johanan b. Baroka 

*]shmael b. Jose b. Halafta 

* Jacob of Kefar Hittaya 

*Jacob b. Korshai (R. Jacob) 
Jaddua (Babylonian pupil of 

* Jeremiah [R. Meir) 
Jeshebab 

*Johanan b. Baroka 
Johanan b. Dahabai : 

*Johanan b. Gudgada 

*Johanan ben ha-Horanit 
Johanan b. Joseph 
Johanan ben Joshua 
Johanan b. Josiah 
Johanan b. Matthias 

*Johanan b. Nuri 

*Johanan ha-Sandalar 

*Johanan b. Torta 

*Johanan ben Zakkai 
Jonathan b. Abtolemus 
Jonathan b. Bathyra 
Jonathan b. Joseph 
Jonathan b. Meshullam 

*Jonathan ben Uzziel 
Jose (son of the Damascene) 

*Jose b. 'Akabya 
Jose b. Assi 
Jose b. Eleazar 
Jose b. Eliakim 
Jose b. Elisha 

*Jose ha-Gelili 
Jose b. Gilai 
Jose b. Gurya 

*Jose b. Halafta 
Jose b. Hanina 
Jose ha-Horam 

*Jose ben Joezer 

*Jose ben Johanan 
Jose ben Josiah 

*Jose (Ise) ben Judah 
Jose b. Kazrata 
Jose b. Kippor 
Jose b. Kisma 

*Jose ha-Kohen 
Jose b. Menahem 
Jose b. Meshullam 
Jose of Modi'im 
Jose b. Petros 
Jose b. Shammai 
Jose b. Yasyan 
Jose b. Zimra 
Joshua b. Akiba 
Joshua b. Bathyra 
Joshua ha-Garsi 

*Joshua b. Hananiah 
Joshua b, Hyrcanus 
Joshua b. Jonathan 
Joshua b. Kaposai 

*Joshua b. Karha 
Joshua b. Mamal 
Joshua b. Matthias 

*Joshua b. Perahyah 
Joshua b. Ziruz 

*Josiah 

*Judah I. (ha-Nasi) 

Judah b. Agra 

*Judah b. Baba 

*Judah b. Bathyra 
Judah b. Dama 
Judah b. Duroteus 
Judah b, Gadish 


Judah b. Gamaliel 
Judah b. Gerim 
Judah b. Hananiah 
*Judah ben Ilai 
Judah b. Jair 
Judah b. Johanan b. Zakkai 
Judah b. Jose 
Judah ha-Kohen 
*Judah ben Lakish 
Judah b. Nakosa 
Judah b. Nehemiah 
Judah b. Ro'ez : 
Judah b. Shammua 
Judah b. Simeon 
Judah b. Tabbai 
Judah b. Temah 
Levi ha-Saddar 
*Levi b. Sisi 
Levitas of Jabneh 
*Mattithiah b. Heresh 
Mattithiah b. Samuel 
*Me'aslia 
*Meir 
Menahem of Galya 
Menahem b. Jose 
Menahem b. Nappaha 
Menahem b. Sagnai 
Mona 
Monobaz 
*Nahum of Gimzo 
Nahum ha-Lablar 
*Nahum the Mede 
*Nathan 
Nehemiah 
Nehemiah of Bet Deli 
Nehorai 
Nehunya b, Elinathan 
Nehunya b. Gudgada 
*Nehunya ben ha-Kanah 
*Nittai of Arbela 
*Onias ha-Me'aggel 
*Onkelos . 
Pappias 
*Pappos b. Judah 
Perida 
*Phinehas ben Jair 
Polemo 
*Reuben ben Strobilus 


J. 
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Samuel the Younger 
Shammai 
Shela 
Shemaiah 
Simai 
Simeon 
riah) 
*Simeon b. ‘Akashyah 
Simeon b. Akiba 
Simeon b. Azzai 
Simeon b. Bathyra 
*Simeon b. Eleazar 
Simeon b. Gamaliel I. 


(brother of  Aza- 


` Simeon b. Gamaliel II. 


Simeon b. Gudda 

Simeon b. Halafta 
*Simeon b. Hanina 

Simeon he-Hasid 

Simeon b. Hillel 
*Simeon b. Jehozadak 
*Simeon b. Jose b. Lekonya 
*Simeon b. Judah of Kefar 

‘Ikos 

*Simeon b. Judah ha-Nasi I. 

Simeon the Just : 

Simeon b. Kahana 
*Simeon of Kitron 
*simeon b. Menasya 
*Simeon of Mizpah 
*Simeon ben Nanos 
*Simeon b. Nethaneel 
*Simeon ha-Pakoli 
*Simeon ben ha-Segan 
*ximeon ben Shetah 
*Simeon Shezuri 
*Simeon of Shikmona 


` *3imeon b. Tarfon 


*Simeon of Teman 
*Simeon b. Yohai 
Simeon b. Zoma 
*Symmachus 
*Tarfon [Rome 
*rheodosius ((Theudas) of 
*Yannai 
Zachariah b. Abkulas 
Zachariah b. Kabutal 
Zachariah b. ha-Kazzab 
*Zakkai l 
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[Babylonian and Palestinian amoraim are distinguished re- 
spectively by the initials B and P in parentheses; the fleures 


indicate the centuries to whieh they belonged. 


For amoraim 


whose names are preceded by the dagger-sign, see also JEW. 
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*Aaron (B) 

Aaron (B) [D) 
Abba (father of Abba Mari: 
Abba (father of Hiyya ; B) 

*Abba bur Abba (3) 

Abba b. Abimai (B) 
*Abba b. Abina (P) 
* Abba of Acre (P) 
Abba b. Aha (P) 
Abba Arika (B) 
Abba of Bira (P) 
*S3bba b. Bizna (P) 
Abba of Cæsarea (P) 

* Abba of Carthage (D) 
Abba b. Eliashib (P) ‘ 
Abba b. Hamnuna (P) 
Abba bar Hana (P aud B) 
Abba Hanan (B) 

Abba b. Hanina 
Abba b. Hilefai (P) 

*Abba b. Hiyya (P) 
Abba b. Huna (B) 
Abba b, Huna (P) 
Abba b. Ilai (P) 
Abba b. Isa (P) 
Abba b. Isaac (P) 
Abba b. Jacob (B) 
Abba b. Jacob (P) 


*Abba bar Jeremiah (B) 
Abba b. Jonah (D) 
Abba b. Joseph (B) 
Abba b. Judah (P) 
Abba b. Kahana (P) 
Abba b. Levi (B) 

Abba b. Lima 

Abba b. Mar Papa (B) 

Abba Mari (B) 

Abba Mari (D) 

Abba Mari (P) 

Abba Mari (brother of Jo- 
se; P) 

Abba b. Mari (?) 

*Abba bar Memel (P) 
Abba b. Mina (P) 
Abba b. Nahman (B) 
Abba of Narsoh 
Abba b. Nathan (P) 
Abba bar Papa (D) 

* Abba b. Pappai (P) 
Abba b. Safra (D) 

Abba b. Samuel Rabbah 
Abba b. Shila 

Abba b. Tahlifa (P) 
Abba Umana (B) 

Abba b. Zabda (B) 

*Abba b. Zabdai (P) 
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Abba b. Ze'era (P) 

Abba Zuti 

Abba b. Zutra (P) 

Abbahu (P) 

Abbahu (father of Samuel) 

Abbahu b. Aha (P) 

Abbahu b. Bebi (DB) 

Abbahu b. Ehi (B) 

Abbahu b. Geniba (B) 

Abbabu b. Zutarti (B) — 

Abbai (called Nahmani; B) 

Abbai b. Abbin (B) 

Abbai b. Benjamin (P) 

Abbai the Elder (B) 

Abdima b. Hama (B) 
*Abdima b. Hamdure (P) 

Abdima b. Hisda (B) 

Abdima b. Nehunya (P) 
*Abdima of Sepphoris (P) 

Abdimi (brother of Jose) 

Abdimi (father of Isaac) 
*Abdimi of Haifa 
*Abiathar 
*Abimi (B) 

*Abimi b. Abbahu (P) 

Abimi the Colleague 
*Abimi of Hagrunya 

Abimi the Nabatzean 

Abimi b. Papi (B) 

Abimi b. Tobi (P) 

Abin (the pupil of Johanan) 
*Abin (Rabin) b. Abba (P) 
*Abin ben Adda (B) 

Abin b. Bisna (P) 

Abin b. Hinana (B) 
*Abin b. Hiyya (P) 

Abin b. Huna (B) 
` *Abin b. Kahana (P) 

Abin ha-Levi (P) 

Abin Naggara 

Abin b. Nahman (B) 

Abin of Nashikiya 

Abin the Old 
*Abin b. Rab Hisda (P) 

Abin b. Samuel 

Abin of Sepphoris 
*Abin b. Tanhum (P) 

Abina I. (P) 

Abina II., (B) 

Abina III. (B) 

Abram of Huza (B) 

Abudemi (grandson of To- 

bi; P) 

Abudemi b. Tanhum (P) 

Abudemi b. Tobi (P) 
*Adda b. Abimi (P) 

Adda b. Abin (B) 

Adda b. Aha (B) 

* Adda b. Ahabah (B) 

Adda of Be Zeluhit 
*Adda of Crsarea 

Adda b. Isaac (B) 

Adda of Jatfa 

Adda Karhina 
*Adda b. Matnah (B) 
*Adda b. Minyomi (B) 
Adda of Naresh 
Adda b. Papa (3) 

Adda b. Simi (B) 
Adda b. Simeon (P) 
Adda of Sura 

Afes (Efes) (P; 1) 
Aggara or Agra (B) 

Aha (brother of R. Jose) 
Aha b. Abba (B) 

Aha b. R. Abba (B) 

Aha b. Abba b. Aba (B) 

Aha b. Abbai (B) 

Aha b. Abin (P) 

*Aha b. Adda (B) 

Aha b. Aha (B) 

Aha b. Ahaba (P) 

Aha b. Ami (B) 

Aha b. Ashi (B) 
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Aha b. Awira (B) 
*Aha b. Awya (B) 

Aha b. Azza (B) 

* Aha Bardala 
Aha of Be Husa 
Aha b. Bebi (B) 

Aha b. Bizna (P) 

Aha of Carthage 

Aha of Carthage (P) 
*Aha of Difti 

Aha of Galilee 
*Aha b. Hanina (P) 

Aha b. Haya (B) 

Ahab. Hoshaiah (P) 
*Aha b. Huna (B) 

Aha of Huzal 
*Aha b. lka (B) 

*Aha b. Isaac (P) 

*Aha b. Jacob (B) 

Aha b. Jose (P) 

*Aha b. Joseph (B) 
Aha b. Kattina (B) 
Aha the Long (B) 

*Aha b. Minyomi (B) 
Aha b. Nahman (B) 
Aha b. Papa 
Aha b. Phinehas (B) 
Aha of Porsika 
Aha b. Rabbina (B) 
Aha Saba 
Aha Sar ha-Birah 

*Aba b. Shila (P) 

*Aha b. Tahlifa (B) 

*Aha b. ‘Ula (B) 

Aha b. Yeba 

Ahabah b. Ze'era (P) 
*Ahadboi (B) 

*Ahadboi b. Ammi (B) 
Ahadboi b. Matnah 
Ahilai (B) 

Aibu (name of several Pal- 

estinian amoraim) 

Alexa (P) 

Alexandra b. Haga (P) 
*AJexandri (P) 
*Alexandri (P) 
*Amemar I. 

*Amemar b. Mar Yanuka (B) 
Ammi (D) 

Ammi (father of Samuel) 

Ammi b. Abba (B) 

Ammi b. Abiu (B) 

Ammi b. Ada (B) 

Ammi b. Aha (B) 

Ammi the Babylonian 

Ammi b. Karha (P) 

Ammi b. Matnah (B) 

Ammi b. Nathan (B) 

Ammi b. Tobi 

Ammi of Wadina (P ; 3) 
*Amram R. (B ; 8) 
*Amram Hasida (B) 

Anan b. Hiyya (B) 

Anan b. Joseph (P) 

Anan b. Tahlifa (B; 2) 
** Anani b. Sason (P; 3) 

Armania (P; 1) 

*Ashi (B ; 6) 

Ashi b. Abin (B; 4) 

Ashi of Awira ? (6) 

Ashi of Huzal (B ; 4) 

Ashi the Old (B; 1) 
*Ashyan bar Jakim (P; 4) 
*Ashyan Naggara 
*Ashyan b. Nidbak (P) 
* Assi I. (B) 

* Assi II. (P) 

Assi of Nehor Bal (B) 
*Awia Saba 
*Awira (B; 3) 

Babahu (B) 

Bali (B ; 4) 

Banna’ah or Bannayah (P; 

1) 


Banna'ah b. ‘Ula (B; 4) 
Baruka of Huza (B; 5) 
Baruna (B: 2) 

Batha (B and P; 8) 

Beba b. Abba (P; 3) 
*Bebai b. Abaye (B; 5) 
*Bebai b. Abba (P) 

Bebai b. Ashi (B; 6) 

Bebai b. Mesharshiya (P; 5) 
*Benjamin b. ‘Ashtor (P ; 3) 
*Benjamin b. Giddel (P ; 4) 

Benjamin Hiyya (B) 
*Benjamin b. Japhet (P ; 8) 
*Benjamin b. Levi (P; 3) - 

Beotes (P; 3) 

Berechiah (P ; 5) 
*Berechiah (P; 2) 

Berechiah b. Abba (P) 

Berechiah b. Hamma 

Berechiah ben Helbo (P; 4) 

Berechiah b. Judah (P) 

Berechiah Saba 

Berechiah b. Simeon (P; 2) 

Berim (P; 2) 

Berna or Bera (B ; 4) 

Bisa or Bisna (P; 1) 
*Bisna (P ; 4) 

Bisna b. Zabda (P) 

Budia (B: 6) 

Burakai (P; 5) 

*Daniel, Hayyata (P) 
*Daniel b. Kattina (B) 

Dari b. Papa (B) 

*Dimi (brother of Rab Safra ; 
B; 4) 

Dimi b. Abba (B) 

Dimi b. Abui 
*Dimi b. Hinena (B; 5) 
*Dimi b. Huna of Damharia 

(B; 6) 
*Dimi b. Isaac (B: 4) 
*Dimi b. Joseph (B; 3) 
*Dimi b. Levai (B; 4) 

Dimi b. Nahinan (B ; 5) 
*Dimi of Nehardea (B) 

Dimi b. Sheshna 

Dosetai (father of Aftoriki) 

Dosetai of Beri 

Dosetai b. Maton 

Elai b. Berechiah (P) 

Elai b. Eliezer (B; 2) 
*Eleazar b. Abina (P) 

Eleazar b. Antigonus (P; 2) 

Eleazar of Basra (P) 
*Eleazar of Hagrunya (B; 4) 

Eleazar b. Hagya 

Eleazar b. Hanina (P) 
*Eleazar b. Jose II. (P; 5) 
*Eleazar b. Malai (P; 3) 

Eleazar b. Maram (Miriam or 

Maron ?) (P: 4) 

Eleazar b. Marinus (P) 
*yrleazar b. Menahem (P ; 8) 

Eleazar the Nabatæan 

Eleazar of Nineveh (B ; 3) 
*Eleazar b. Pedat (P ; 3) 

Eleazar of the South (P ; 5) 

Eleazar b. Yannai (P; 2) 

Eleazar Ze'era (the little) 

Eliakim (B; à) 

Eliehoenai (P) 

Ezekiel 

Gadda (B; 4) 

Gamaliel b. Elai (P: 4) 

Gamaliel b. Hanina (P ; 4) 

Gamaliel Zoga (P; 2) 

Gamda 
*Gebiha of Argizah (B; 5) 
*Gebiha of Be Katil (B ; 5) 

Gedaliah 

Geniba (B; 1) 

Gershom (P ; 5) 

Gidal or Giddul (B ; 2) 

Gidal b. Minyomi 
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Gidal of Naresh 
Giddul b. Benjamin (P ; 2) 
Giddul b. Menaschi (B ; 5) 
Giora (proselyte) 
Gorion (P ; 2) 
Gorion of Asparak (B; 3) 
Gorion b. Astion (B) 
Habiba (B; 1) 
Habiba of Huza (B ; 6) 
Habiba b. Joseph (B; 4) 
Habiba of Sora (B ; 6) 
Habiba b. Surmaki (B and 
© Py 4) 
Hagga (B; 47), contempo- 
rary of R. Nahman 
Hagga (pupil of R. Huna; 
B; 4) 
Hagga of Sepphoris (P ; 2 
Haggai (P ; 3) 
Haggai Kusmai (?) 
Haggai of the South (P; ?) 
Hagra (Haggaria; P; 2) 
Halafta of Cæsarea (P) 
*Halafta of Huna (P ; 1) 
*Halafta Karoya (the Bible 
reader) : 
Halafta of Radfa (P; 2) 
Halfa b. Idi (P) 
Hama (grandfather of Raba) 
Hama b. Adda 
Hama b. Ashi (P) 
*Hama b. Bisa (P) - 
Hama b. Buzi (B ; 5) 


Hama b. Gurya (B; 3) 
*Hama b. Hanina (P: 2) 
Hama b. Joseph (P; 2) 


Hama b. Mari 
Hama of Nehardea (B; 5) 
Hama b. Osha‘ya (P; 2) 
Hama b. Papa (P ; 5) 
Hama b. Rabbah (P ; 4) 
Hama b. Tobia (B; 6) 
Hama b. ‘UKba (P; 3) 
Hamnuna (B; 2) 
*Hamnuna I. (B; 3) 
*Hamnuna II. (B ; 3, 4) 
Hamnuna b. Ada b. Ahabah 
(B; 6) 
Hamnuna of Babylonia 
Hamnuna b. Joseph (B ; 4) 
Hamnuna b. Rabbah of Pash- 
ronia (B) 
*Hamnuna Zuta 
Hana b. Adda 
Hana b. Aha 
Hana of Bagdad 
*Hana b. Bizna 
Hana of Carthage 
*Hana b. Hanilai 
Hana b. Hinena 
Hana b. Judah 
Hana b. Kattina 
Hana of Kefar Tehumim 
Hana b. Lewai 
Hana Sha'onah 
Hanan b. Abba (B; 2) 
Hanan b. Ainmi 
Hanan of Be Zeluhit 
Hanan Hayyata 
Hanan b. Hisda (B : 4) 
Hanan of Nehardea (B; 2) 
Hanan b. Rabbah (B ; 2) 
Hanan b. Tahlifa (B ; 4) 
Hanan b. Zabdi (P; 1) 
Hanana (B ; 3) 
*Hananeel (B: 2) 
Hananeel b. Papa (B) 
Hananiah (B) 
Hananiah (B; 4) 
Hananiah (B) 
*Hananiah (P ; 3, 4) 
Hananiah b. Aibu (P) 
Hanilai of Huza 
Hanilai b. Idi 
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Hanina (B ; 6) 
*Hanina b. Abbahu (P ; 4) 
Hanina b. Abdimi (B) 
*Hanina b. ‘Agul (P; 3) 
Hanina of Akra 
Hanina of Anat 


ry 


Hanina b. Andrai (P) 


Hanina b. Atal 


Hanina b. Bebai (B; 5) 
*Hanina b. Hama (P; 1) 
Hanina b. Hillel (P) 


Hanina b. Hiyya (B ; 3) 
Hanina of Huza 
*Hanina b. Ika 
Hanina b, Isi (P ; 3) 
Hanina b. Joseph (P ; 1) 
Hanina Kara (the Bible 
reader) 
*Hanina Katoba (the writer) 
*Hanina b. Papa (B) 
*Hanina b. Pazi (P) 
Hanina b. Samson (P) 
Hanina b. Samuel (P; 2 
Hanina Sholka (the cook) 
Hanina b. Sisi (P; 1) 
*Hanina of Sura 
Hanina of Sura near the Eu- 
phrates 
Hanina b. Tiba 
Hanina of Tirta or Tarna 
*Hanina b. Torta 
Hanina b. Uri 
*Hasa 
Henak 
Hezekiah (B) 
Hezekiah (P) 
Hezekiah Akkaya 
Hezekiah b. Hiyya 
Hezekiah of Hukuk 
Hilfa (P; 2) 
Hilfa (grandson of Abba- 
hu : 4) 
Hilkiah (father of 
min; B) 
Hilkiah b. Awia (B) 
Hilkiah of Hagrunya (B) 
Hilkiah b. Tobia (B; 3) 
Hilkiah of the South (B) 
Hillel (P; 3) 
Hillel (B ; 6) 
Hillel (son-in-law 
P ; 6) 
*Hillel b. Berechiah (P) 
Hillel b. Helena (P) 
Hillel of Kifra (P ; 5) 
Hillel b. Pazi (P ; 4) 
Hillel b. Samuel b. Nahman 
(P; 4) 
Hillel b. Vales (Valens; P; 3) 
Hinena (father of Yanta) 
Hinena b. Abin 
Hinena b. Assi 
Hinena b. Kahana (B; 3) 
Hinena b. Rabbah (B; 4) 
Hinena b. Shelamya (B; 2) 
Hinena b. Shila (B; 1) 
Hinena of Wardan 
*Hisda (B ; 3) 
Hisda b. Abdami 
Hisda b. Joseph (B; 4) 
Hiyya 
Hiyya (P and B; 4) 
Hiyya b. Abba (B and P; 8) 
Hiyya b. Abbahu (B) 
Hiyya b. Abbui (B; 4) 
*Hiyya b. Adda (P) 
Hiyya b. Adda (P ; 5) 
Hiyya b. Adda of Joppa (D) 
Hiyya b. Ammi (B; 4) 
Hiyya b. Amram (B) 
Hiyya Arika (the tall one) 
Hiyya b. Ashi (B ; 2) 
Hiyya b. Assi (B) 
Hiyya b. Awia (B ; 3) 


Minja- 


of Jose; 


Hiyya of Ctesiphon (B ; 3) 
Hiyya of Difta (B; 3) 

*Hiyya b. Gammada (P) 

: Hiyya b. Garya (B) 
Hiyya of Hagra (B; 3) 
Hiyya b. Hanina (B) 
Hiyya b. Huna (B; 5) 
Hiyya of Hurmis (B ; 4) 
Hiyya b. Isaac (P) 

Hiyya b. Isaac (P; 5) 
Hiyya b. Jacob (P) 

Hiyya b. Joseph (Band P; 2 
Hiyya b. Joshua ? (B ; 4) 
Hiyya b. Judah 

Hiyya b. Judah (B; 3) 

*Hiyya Kara (the Bible reader) 

Hiyya of Kefar Tehumim 
(P; 4) 

Hiyya b. Lulianos (P; 5) 

Hiyya b. Luliba (P; 4) 

Hiyya b. Matnah (B; 3) 

*Hiyya b. Moria (P ; 5) 
Hiyya b. Nahman (P ; 3) 
Hiyya b. Nathan (B ; 4) 
Hiyya b. Papa (P; 3) 
Hiyya of Parwada (B; 3) 
Hiyya b. Rab (B ; 2) 
Hiyya b. Rabbah (B ; 4) 
Hiyya b. Shabbethai (P ; 4) 
Hiyya b. Tanhum (P ; 4) 
Hiyya b. Tiba 
Hiyya b. Titus (P; 4) 
Hiyya b. 'Ukba (P) 

Hiyya b. Yannai (P) 
Hiyya b. Zarnaki (P; 2 

*Huna (B) 

Huna b. Abin (B; 5) 
Huna b. Aha 

Huna b. Ashi (B; 2) 
Huna b. Berechiah 
Huna of Damharia 
Huna of Diskarta 
Huna b. Geniba 
Huna b. Halob (B: 4) 

*Huna b. Hanina (B ; 4) 
Huna of Hauran 
Huna b. Hillel (P) 

Huna b. Hiwan (B ; 6) 
Huna b. Hiyya (B) 
Huna b. Ida (B; 6) 
Huna b. Ika (B; 6) 
Huna b. Ilai 

Huna b. Jeremiah (B; 5) 

*Huna b. Joshua (B; 5) 
Huna b. Judah (B; 4) 
Huna b. Kattina (B ; 3) 
Huna b. Lewai (B) 

Huna b. Manoah (B; 5) 
Huna Mar b. Awia (B; 5) 
Huna b. Maremor (B ; 6) 
Huna b. Matnah (B; 4) 
Huna b. Minyomi (B ; 3) 
Huna b. Moses (B; 4) 
Huna b. Nahman (B: 4) 

*Huna b. Nathan (B: 7) 
Huna b. Nehemiah (B ; €) 
Huna b. Papi 
Huna b. Phinehas (B) 
Huna of Porsica 
Huna b. Rabbah (B; 6) 
Huna b. Sahhora (B; 4) 
Huna of Sepphoris 
Huna of Sura 
Huna b. Tahlifa (B ; 5) 
Huna b. Torta 
Huna b. Zuti (B; 6) 
Hunya Jacob of Apretaim 
Ishmael (father of Judah; 

P; 3) 
Ishmael b. Abba (P; 2 
Ishmael b. Jacob (P) 
Ishmael b. Kathriel (P; 1) 
Ishmael of Kefar Yama (P; 3) 
Isane (B ; 6) 


Isaac (father of Samuel) 
Isaac b. Abba (B ; 2) 
Isaac b. Abba (B ; 4) 
Isaac b. Abdimi I. (P; 1) 
Isaac b. Abdimi II. (B ; 3) 
Isaac b. Abin 
TIsaac b. Adda (B) 
Isaac b. Aha (B) 
Isaac b, Ammi (P) 
Isaac b. Ammi (B; 4) 
Isaac b. Ashi (B , 2) 
Isaac b. Ashya (B; 3) 
tIsaae ha-Babli 
Isaae Berrabi 
Isane b. Bisna (B: 2) 
'*Isaae of Carthage 
Isaae Dibaha 
Isaac b. Elai 
Isaac b. Eliashib (P; 4) 
TIsaac b. Eleazar (P ; 4) 
Isaae of Gufta 
‘Isaac b. Hakola 
Isaac b. Halub (B; 8) 
Isaac b. Hanina (B; 8) 
tIsaac b. Hiyya (P; 2) 
Isaac b. Jacob 
Isaac b. Jonathan (P ; 4) 
Isaac b. Joseph (P; 2 and 3) 
Isaac b. Judah (B ; 3) 
Isaac b. Kappara (P) 
Isaac Kaskasa 
Isaac of Kefar ‘Itos 
Isaac Krispa 
Isaac b. Levi 
TIsaac of Magdala 
*Isaac b. Marion (P; 3) 
Isaac b. Menahem (P) 
Isaac b, Mesharshiya (B, P; 6) 
Isaac b. Nahmani (P; 3) 
Isaac b. Naphtali (B ; 6) 
+Isaac Nappaha (the smith) 
Isaac b. Ostiya (P) 
tIsaac b. Parnak 
Isaac Paska 
tIsaae b. Phinehas (B and P;3) 
Isaac b. Rabbah b. bar Hana 
(B; 4) 
1Isaac b. Redifa (P; 4) 
Isaac b. Samuel (B; 2 
Isaac b. Shila (B) 
Isaae b. Simeon (P) 
TIsaac b. Tabla (P; 4) 
Isaac b. Teradion 
'*Isaac b. Ze'era or Sita (P ; 4) 
Jabez [Jacob) 
Jacob (grandson of Aha b. 
Jacob (grandson of Samuel) 
*Jacob b, Abba I. 
*Jacob b. Abba IT. 
*Jacob b. Abbuha 
*Jacob b. Abina 
Jacob b. Adda 
Jacob b. Adda b. Athaliah 
Jacob of Adiabene 
*Jacob b. Aha (B: 3) 
Jacob b. Aha (P) 
*Jacob b. Aha (P ; 4) 
Jacob b. Ahu b. Idi 
Jacob b. Ammi 
Jacob of Armenia 
Jacob b. Dosai 
Jacob of Emaus 
Jacob of Gebula 
Jacob b. Hama [tus) 
Jacob b. Hapiliti (Hippoly- 
Jacob b. Hisda 
Jacob b. Idi 
Jacob b. Idi b. Oshaya 
Jacob b. Ise (Jose) 
*Jacob of Kefar Hanin 
Jacob of Neboria 
Jacob of Nehar-Pekod 
Jacob of Rumania 
Jacob b. Sisai 


Jacob of the South 
Jacob b. 'Tahlifa 
Jacob b. Yannai 
Jacob b. Yohai 

* Jacob b. Zabdai 
Jehiel 
Jeremiah (B; 6) 
Jeremiah (B and P; 2 


. *Jeremiah b. Abba (B; 3 


Jeremiah b. Aha (B) 
*Jeremiah of Difte 
Jeremiah of Gufta 
Jeremiah Rabba (the great) 
Jeremiah Safra (the scribe) 
Jeremiah of Shebshab 
Jeremiah of the South 
Jeremiah b. Tahlifa (B) 
Johanan (son of the smith) 
Johanan (brother of Safra; B) 
Johanan Antonarta 
Johanan b. Kassarta 
Johanan of Mahuka (P; 1) 
*Johanan b. Meriya (P; 5) 
*Johanan b. Nappaha 
Johanan b. Rabbina (B; 5) 
Johanan Safra of Gufta 
Johanan b. Shila (D) 
Johani (B; 1) 
*Jonah (P; 4) 
Jonah of Bosra (P; 5) 
Jonah b. Tahlifa (B; 4) 
Jonathan (P; 1) 
Jonathan b. ‘Akmai (P ; 3) 
Jonathan b. Amram (P; 1) 
*Jonathan of Bet Gubrin (P) 
Jonathan b. Eliezer 
Jonathan b. Haggai (P) 
Jonathan b. Hila (P) 
Jonathan b. Isaac b. Ahor (P) 
Jonathan Kefa (P; 4) 
Jose b. Abba or Abai 
*Jose b. Abin 
Jose b. Ashyan 
Jose b. Bebai 
Jose of Caesarea 
Jose b. Elai 
Jose b. Eliakim 
Jose the Galilean (amora) 
Jose b. Gezira 
Jose b. Hananiah 
Jose b. Hanina 
Jose of Kefar Dan 
Jose of Kefar Gufta 
Jose Kuzira 
*Jose b. Jacob 
Jose b. Jason 
Jose b. Jose 
Jose b. Joshua 
*Jose b. Kazrata 
*Jose of Malahaya 
Jose the Mede 
Jose b. Menashya 
Jose of Nahar Bul 
Jose b. Nathan 
*Jose b. Nehorai 
Jose of Oni 
Jose b, Pazi 
Jose b. Petros 
Jose Resha 
Jose b. Saul 
Jose of the South 
Jose b. Tanhum 
Jose of Yodkarat 
Jose of Zaitur 
Jose b. Zebida 
Jose b. Zemina 
Jose b. Zimra 
Joseph b. Abba 
Joseph b. Ammi 
Joseph b. Habu 
Joseph b. Hama 
Joseph b. Hanin 
Joseph b. Hiyya 
*Joseph b. Joshua b. Levi 
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Joseph b. Menasya of Dewil 
Joseph b. Minyoini 
Joseph b. Nehunya 
Joseph b. Rabba 
Joseph b. Salla 
Joseph b. Samuel 
Joseph b. Shemaiah 
Joseph of Sidon 
Joshua (brother of Dorai; P) 
Joshua b. Abba 
*Joshua b. Abin (P) 
Joshua b. Benjamin 
Joshua b. Beri (P) 
Joshua b. Boethus 
Joshua of Gizora (P; 4) 
Joshua b. Idi 
*Joshua (ha-Koben) b. Nehe- 
miah (P) 
*Joshua b. Levi 
Joshua b. Levi b. Shalum 
Joshua b. Marta (B; 1) 
Joshua b. Nahman 
*Joshua b. Nehemiah 
Joshua of Ona (P) 
Joshua b. Pedaya 
*Joshua of Shiknin 
Joshua of the South 
Joshua b. Tanhum 
Joshua b. Timi (P) 
Joshua of ‘Uzza 
Joshua b. Zidal (P; 1) 
Josiah 
Josiah of Huzal 
Josiah of Usha [sida) 
Judah (brother of Sola Ha- 
Judah b. Ahitai 
Judah b. Aibu 
*Judah b. Ammi 
Judah b. Ashi 
Judah b. Ashtita 
Judah b. Astira 
Judah b. Bisna 
Judah b. Buni 
Judah of Difte 
Judah of Diskarta 
*Judah b. Ezekiel 
Judah of Gallia 
Judah b. Gamda 
Judah b. Habiba 
Judah of Hagrunya 
Judah b. Hama 
Judah b. Hanina 
Judah b. Hiyya 
Judah b. Huna 
Judah b. Idi 
Judah b. Isaac 
Judah b. Ishmael 
Judah b. Joshua 
Judah Klaustra 
Judah b. Levi 
Judah b. Menashya 
Judah b. Meremar 
Judah Mosparta 
Judah b. Nahmani 
Judah b. Oshaya 
Judah b. Pazi 
Judah b. Pedaiah 
Judah b. Samuel 
Judah b. Shalum 
Judah b. Shila 
*Judah b. Simeon 
Judah b. Simeon b. Pazi 
Judah of Soporta 
Judah b. Titos 
Judah b. Zabda 
Judah b. Zebina 
Judah b. Zeruya 
Justa Habra (the Colleague; 
p) 
Justa b. Judah (P) 
Justa of Shunem (P ; 5 and 6) 
Justa b. Simeon (P; 4) 
Justina (P ; 3) 
Kadi 
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Kahana (B) 
Kahana (B and P) 
Kahana (brother of Judah) 
Kahana (father-in-law of Me- 
sharshiya) 
Kahana b. Hanina 
Kahana b. Jeremiah 
Kahana b. Malkai 
Kahana b. Malkiya 
Kahana b. Nathan 
Kahana b. Nehemiah 
*Kahana b. Tahlifa 
Karna 
*Kattina 
Kiris of Urmia 
Krispa 
Kruspedai 
Levanti 
Levi b. Berechiah 
Levi of Biri 
Levi b. Buta 
Levi b. Haita 


Levi b. Hama 


Levi b. Hini 
Levi b. Hiyya 
Levi b. Huna 
Levi b. Isaac 
*Levi b. Lahma 
Levi b. Panti 
Levi b. Parta 
Levi b. Pitam 
Levi b. Rabbi 
Levi Saba 
Levi b. Samuel 
Levi b. Samuel b. Nahinan 
Levi of Sandaria 
Levi b. Seira 
*Levi b. Sisi 
Levi of Suki 
Luda 
Lulianos of the South 
Lulianos of Tiberias 
Malkio 
Maluk of Arabia 
Mana of Sepphoris 
Mana of Shab 
Mana b. Tanhum 
Manasseh 
Manasseh b. Zebid 
Mani b. Jonah 
Mani b. Patish 
Mar b. Ashi 
Mar Johanya (B; 4) 
Mar b. Joseph 
Mar Kashshisha 
Mar b. Rabina 
Mar Yanka [Isar) 
Mari (son of the proselyte 
Mari b. Abbuh 
Mari b. Bisnaa 
Mari b. Hisda 
Mari b. Huna 


: Mari b. Kahana 


Mari b. Mar 

Mari b. Phinebas 
Mari b. 'Ukba 
Marino 

Marinus 

Marinus b. Oshaya 
Marion 

Matnah 

Mattatya b. Judah 
Matun 

Menahem of Gallia 
Menahem b. Nopah 
Menahem b. Simai 
Menahem Tolomia 
Menashya 
Menashya of Dewil 
Menashya b. Gada 
Menashya b. Jacob 
Menashya b. Jeremiah 
Menashya b. Judah 
Menashya b. Menahem 


Menashya b. Raba 
Menashya b. Tahlifa 
Meremar 
Meremar b. Hanina 
Mesharshiya b. Ammi 
Mesharshiya b. Idi 
Mesharshiya b. Dimi 
Mesharshiya b. Nathan 
Mesharshiya b. Pakod 
Mesharshiya b. Raba 
Mesharshiya of Tosnia 
Minyomi 
Mona 
Mordecai 
Nahman b. Ada 
Nahman b. Baruk 
Nahman b. Gurya 
Nahman b. Hisdai 
Nahman b. Isaac 
*Nahman b. Jacob 
Nahman b. Kohen 
Nahman b. Minyomi 
Nahman b. Papa 
Nahman b. Parta 
Nahman b. Rabbah 
Nahman b. Samuel 
Nahman b. Zabda 
Nahum (brother of Ila) 
Nahum (servant of Abbahu) 
Nahumi 
Nahumi b. Zechariah 
Naphtali 
Nasah 
Nathan (father of Huna) 
Nathan (brother of Hiyya) 
Nathan b. Abba 
Nathan b. Abbai 
Nathan b. Abin 
Nathan b. Ammi 
Nathan b. Asya 
Nathan b. Berechiah 
Nathan of Bira 
Nathan b. Mar ‘Ukba 
Nathan b. Mar Zutra 
Nathan b. Minyomi 
Nathan b. Oshaya 
Nathan b. Tobia 
*Nathan de Zuzita (exilareh) 
Nehemian 
Nehemiah b. Hiyya 
Nehemiah b. Huna 
Nehemiah b. Joseph 
Nehemiah b. Joshua 
Nehilai 
Nehorai 
Nehorai b. Shemaiah 
Niha b. Saba 
Nikomeki 
Osha'ya (Hoshaiah) 
Paddat 
Paddaya 
Panda 
*Papa 
Papa b. Abba 
Papa b. Aha 
Papa b. Hanan of Be Zeluhit 
Papa b. Joseph 
Papab. Nahman 
Papa Saba 
Papa b. Samuel 
Parnak 
Pazi 
*Pereda 
Philippi 
Phinehas 
Phinehas b. Ammi 
*Phinehas b. Hama 
Phinehas b. Hananiah 
Phinehas b. Hisda 
Phinehas of Joppa 
Phinehas ha-Kohen 
Phinehas b. Mari 
Phinehas b. Zakkai 
*Raba b. Ada 
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*Raba b. Joseph b. Hama 
Raba b. ‘Ula 
Rabbah b. Abba 

*Rabbah b. Abuha 
Rabbah b. Aha 
Rabbah b. Ahilai 
Rabbah b. Ahini 
Rabbah b. Ammi 
Rabbah b. Ashi 
Rabbah b. Bar Hanah 
Rabbah of Barnash 
Rabbah b. Baruna 7” | 
Rabbah b. Haklai 

*Rabbah b. Hanan 
Rabbah b. Hanina 

*Rabbah b. Hiyya 

*Rabbah b. Huna 
Rabbah b. Idi b. Abin 
Rabbah b. Ihi or Iti 
Rabbah b. Ilai 
Rabbah b. Isaac 
Rabbah b. Ishmael 
Rabbah b. Isi 
Rabbah b. Jeremiah 
Rabbah b. Jonathan 
Rabbah b. Kahana - 
Rabbah b. Kisma 
Rabbah of Kubaya 
Rabbah b. Lema 
Rabbah b. Lewai 
Rabbah b. Marion 

*Rabbah b. Matnah 
Rabbah b. Mehasya 
Rabbah b. Mesharshiya 
Rabbah b. Minyomi 
Rabbah b. Papa 

*Rabbah of Parziki 
Rabbah b. Raba 
Rabbah b. Saba 
Rabbah b. Safra 

*Rabbah b. Samuel 

*Rabbah b. Shela 
Rabbah b. Shumni 
Rabbah b. Simi 
Rabbah b. Tahlifa 
Rabbanai 
Rabbanai of Huza 

*Rabina I. 

*Rabina II. 

Rabina III. 
Rafram 

*Rafram I. (b. Papa) 

*Rafram II. 

Rahbah or Rehaban 
Rahmai 

Rakish b. Papa 
Rammi b. Abba 
Rammi b. Berechiah 
Rammi b. Ezekiel 
Rammi b. Hama 
Rammi b. Judah 
Rammi b. Papa 
Rammi b. Rab 
Rammi b. Samuel 
Rammi b. Tamre 
Rammi b. Yeba 
Redifa 

Reuben 

Romanus 

Safra 

Safra b. Seʻoram 
Safra b. Tobia 
Safra b. Yeba 
Sahhorah 

Salla Hasida (the pious) 
Samlai 

Samlai of Bira 
Samlai of Cæsarea 
Samlai of Lydda 
Samma b. Aibu 
Samma b. Asi 
Samma b. Halkai 
Samma b. Jeremiah 
Samma b, Judah 
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Tarascon 


Samma b. Mari 
Samma b. Mesharshiya 
Samma b. Rabbah 
Samma b. Rakta 
Samuel (brother 
chiah) 
Samuel (brother of Osha‘ya) 
Samuel (brother of Phinehas 
b. Hama) 
Samuel b. Abba 
Samuel (Mar) b. Abba b. 
Abba 
Samuel b. Abba of Hagrunya 
*Samuel b. Abbahu 
Samuel b. Abdimi 
Samuel b. Abin 
Samuel b. Ada 
Samuel b. Aha 
Samuel b. Ahitai 
Samuel b. Ahuuai 
*Samuel b. Ammi 
*Samuelb. Anay: 
Samuel b. Bisna 
Samuel of Cappadocia 
Samuel of Difte 
Samuel b. Gedaliah 
samuel b. Halafta 
Samuel b. Hananiah 
Samuel b. Hanina 
*Samuel b. Hiyya 
Samuel b. Ika 
Samuel b. Isaac 
Samuel b. Jacob 
*Samuel b. Jose b. Bun 
Samuel b. Judah of India 
Samuel b, Kattina 
Samuel b. Marta 
Samuel b. Nadab 
*Samuel b. Nahmani 
*Samuel b, Nathan 
Samuel b, Papa 
Samuel Podagrita 
Samuel b, Raba 
Samuel b. Rabbi 
Samuel Saba 
Samuel b. Shaba 
Samuel b. Shilot 
Samuel b. Simi 
Samuel of Sofafta 
Samuel b. Sustra or Susreta 
Samuel b, Sutar 
Samuel b. Yeba 
Samuel b. Zadok 
Samuel of Zarkonya 
Samuel b. Ze'era 
Samuel b. Zutra 
Saul of Nawab 
Se'oram 
Shaba 
Shabbethai 
Shabbethai b. Marinus 
Shabbethai of Saduki 
Shalemya 
Shalman of Be Zeluhit 
Shalman b. Levi 
Shappir 
Shayin 
Shazbi 
Shela 
Shela b. Abina 
Shela b. Isaac 
*Shela of Kefar Tamarta 
Shela Mari 
Shela of Shalomya 
Shemaiah 
Shemaiah b. Zera 
Shephatiah 
Sherebiah 
Shesha b. Idi b. Abin 
*Sheshet 
Sheshet b. Joshua 
Sheshet of Kartiza 
Sheshna b. Samuel 
Sidor 
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Simeon b. Abba 
Simeon b. Abishalom 
Simeon b. Aibu 
Simeon b. Bisna 
Simeon b. Hillel b. Pazi 
Simeon b. Hiyya 
Simeon b. Hiyya of Huza 
Simeon b. Jacob of Tyrus 
*Simeon b. Jakim 
Simeon b. Jasina 
*Simeon b. Jehozadak 
Simeon b. Jonah 
Simeon b. Joshua 
Simeon the Judge 
Simeon b. Kana or Sana 
Simeon b. Karsena 
Simeon b. Kisma 
*Simeon b. Lakish 
Simeon b, Levi 
Simeon b. Me'asha 
Simeon b. Narshiyah 
Simeon b. Nezira 
*3Simeon b. Pazi 
Simeon the Pious 
Simeon the Seribe 
Simeon of Shiloh 
Simeon b. Simeon 
Simeon b. Tahlifa 
Simeon of Tospata 
*Simeon b. Yannai 
Simeon b. Zachariah 
Simeon b. Zebid 
Simeon b. Zirud 
Simi b. Abba 
Simi b. Ada 
Simi b. Ashi 
Simi of Birtadeshore 
Simi b. Hezekiah 
Simi b. Hiyya 
Simi of Mahaza 
simi of Nehardea 
Simi b. ‘Ukba 
Simi Ze'era 
Sisai 
Surhab b. Papa 
Tabala 
*Tabi 
Tabi (grandson of Mar Tabi) 
Tabi, Mar 
Tabut 
Tabut Rishba 
*Tabyome (B) 
Tabyome (P) 
Tabyome 1I. (B) 
'Taddai 
Tahlifa 
Tahlifa (father-in-law of Ab- 
bahu) 
Tahlifa (father-in-law of Aha) 
Tahlifa (father of Huna) 
Tahlifa b. Abdimi 
Tahlifa b. Abimi 
Tahlifa b. Abina 
Tahlifa b. Bar Hana 
Tahlifa of Cæsarea 
Tahlita b. Gazza 
Tahlifa b. Hisda 
Tahlifa b. Imo 
Tahlifa Ma'araba (the Pales- 
tinian) 
Tahlifa b. Samuel 
Tanhum b. Ammi 
Tanhum of Bosra 
*Tanhum b. Hanilai 
Tanhum b. Hanina 
*Tanhum b. Hiyya 
Tanhum b. Hiyya b. Abba 
Tanhum b. Hiyya of Kefar 
Agin 
Tanhum b. Hiyya of Kefar 
AKO 
*Tanhum b. Jeremiah 
*Tanhuma b. Abba 
*l'anhuma b. Judah 


Tanhum of Parwad 
Tanhum b. Skolastikai 
Tanhuma 
'l'aray yà 
Tayyefa Simmuka 
Tobi b. Isaac 
Tobi b. Kattina 
Tobi b. Kisna 
Tobi b. Mattanah 
Tobi b. Nehemiah 
Totai 
"Ukba b. Abba 
"Ukba b. Hama 
"Ukba b. Hiyy: 
"Ukba, Mar 
"Ukba of Meshan 
"Ukba of Pashronya 
‘Ukba, Rabbana 
Ulla b. Abba 
Ulla b. Ashi 
Ulla of Biri 
Ulla of Caesarea 
Ulla Hazzana 
Ulla b. Hinena 
Ulla b. Idi 
Ulla b. Ilai 
Ulla b. Ishmael 
Ulla b. Menasya 
Ulla b. Rab 
Ulla Rabbah 
Uzziel (grandson of Uzziel 
Rabbah) 
Uzziel b. Nehunya 
*Yannai 
*Yannai (grandson of Yannai 
the Elder) 
Yannai b. Ammi 
Yannai of Cappadocia 
*Yannai b. Ishmael 
'annai b. Nahmani 


Yannai Ze'era (the little 
one) 

Yeba (father-in-law of Ash- 
yan) 


Yeba Saba (the old one) 

Yemar 

Yemar of Difte 

Yemar b. Hashwai 

Yemar Saba (the old one) 
J 
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Yemar b. Shazbi 
Yemar b. Shelmia : 
*Yudan (father of Mattaniah 
Yudan b. Aibu 
Yudan of Cappadocia 
*Yudan of Magdala 
*Yudan b, Phila 
Yudan of Saknin 
Yudan b. Shakli 
Zabda 
Zabda (father of Abba) 
*Zabda b. Levi 
*Zakkai 
Zakkai of Alexandria 
*Zakkai the Butcher (Tab- 
baha) 
Zakkai the Great (Rabbah) 
ZAakkai of Kabul 
*Zakkai of Shab 
*Zebid 
Zebid of Nehardea 
Zobid b. Osha'ya 
Zebulun b. Don (D) 
Zechariah 
Zechariah (son -in -law of 
Joshua b. Levi) 
*Ze'era (P) . 
Ze'era b. Abbahu (D) 
Ze'era b. Hama (P) 
Ze'era b. Hanina (P) 
Ze'era or Zera (B and D) 
Zemina (P) 
*Zerika 
Zerika (brother-in-law of Ze- 
rikan) 
Zerikan 
Zuga 
Zuga or Zawwa of Adiabene 
Zuti 
Zutra b. Huna (Ashi) 
Zutra, Mar (the colleague of : 
Zutra, Mar (the great) 
Zutra, Mar (the pious) 
Zutra b. Mari 
Zutra b. Nahman 
Zutra b. Rishba 
Zutra b. Samuel 
Zutra b. Tobia 
Zutra b. Ze'era 


L. G. 


TANNENBAUM, ABNER: Yiddish and He- 
brew journalist; born at. Schirwind, East Prussia, 


March 1, 1848. 


He studied in Kamenetz-Podolsk 


and in the Kishinef Lyceum, and was awarded a 
diploma by the Imperial University of Odessa for 


his historical and geographical studies. 


He chose a 


commercial career, and, after having held various 
positions, became manager of a wholesale drug busi- 


11688. 


In 1887 he emigrated to New York, where he 


devoted himself to journalism. 

Tannenbaum has translated into Yiddish several 
of the works of Jules Verne, among which. may be 
mentioned “Kalt und Warm,” London, 1895, and 


“Gesucht und Gefunden," New York, 1896. 


He is 


especially known as a popularizer, among Russian 
immigrants, of the secular sciences, having written 
extensive treatises on historical topics, natural 
science, cte., in almost all Yiddish periodicals of the 
United States. He is the author of a “History of 
the Jews in America” (2 parts, New York, 1905) 
and of a “Commercial, Industrial, and Agricultural 
Geography of the United States” (2b. 1905). 


J. 


L. Da, 


TANUJI, ISHMAEL HA-KOHEN: Egyp- 
tian rabbi and author of the sixteenth century. He 
was a descendant of the Tanuji (from “ Tanjah” = 
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“Tangiers ") family of Tunis, to which belonged R. 
Samuel ha-Kohen and his son R. Judah, both rabbis 
of Jerusalem. In 1548 he wrote a book, popular in 


style, entitled “Sefer ha-Zikkaron" and containing. 


halakic decisions on current topics (Ferrara, 1555). 
As tho chief of the Egyptian rabbis he appended his 
name to an approbation of the responsa of R. Eli- 
jah ben Hayyim (Ranah). There stil exists in 
Egypt a synagogue in which Ishmael ha-Kohen 
Tanuji had been wont to pray, and which is there- 
fore called by his name (see JEW. Excyc. v. 72a, 
line 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 111: Fuenn, 

Keneset Y israel, p. 674. 


G. NM Ta 
TANYA: Collection of ritual laws and customs, 
published first at Mantua, 1514, then at Cremona, 

1565, and later in two other editions. The epigraph 

of the Mantua edition reads as follows: " ‘Minhag 

Abot Sefer Tanya’ was terminated in the month of 

Siwan, 5074 of Creation” (= 1814) This is iu- 

terpreted by Dukes (* Orient, Lit.” v. 219), to mean 

that the work was originally called * Minhag Abot” 
and that it was composed in 1814. Buber (intro- 
duction to his edition of “ Shibbole ha-Leket "), 

however, proves that 1814 is a misprint for 1514, 

which is the date of the first edition. Steinschnei- 

der supposes that the “ Minhag Abot” mentioned by 

Abraham ha-Levi in his treatise 4 Ha-Hora’ah” (see 

*Ozar Nehmad,” ii. 152) is the same as * Tanya." 

This book is arranged in the same way as the *Shib- 

bole ha-Leket,” which, as well as its author, Zede- 

kjah ben Abraham, is often quoted. 'The author of 
the “Tanya,” besides, frequently cites as his teach- 
ers Benjamin b. Abraham (Zedekiah's brother) and 

Judah b. Benjamin; and in certain places the ex- 

pression “I, Jehiel the scribe," is found. 'These 

details gave rise to a discussion among different 
authorities as to the authorship of the book, which 

is variously ascribed to Judah b. Benjamin, to a 

pupil of his, and to J ehiel b. Asher b. Jekuthiel. 
Among the opinions of modern scholars that of 

Osias Schorr may be mentioned, namely, that the 

“Tanya” is simply a copy of the “Shibbole ka- 

Leket,” called “Tanya” after its initial word, but 

written in such a way as to make it appear the 

copyist’s own composition; ¢.g., in many places 

Schorr declares the copyist ascribes this or that to 

the * Shibbole ha-Leket ” to make it appear that he 

took only so much from tbat work. Where the 
author of the *Shibbole? refers to “my brother 

Benjamin” the copyist of the “Tanya” omits the 

words “my brother." The copyist for the most part 

confined his attention to the Law, neglecting the 
customs. He also added extracts from Maimonides’ 

“Yad.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim: Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 657, No. 660: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 
21a ; Schorr, in Ziyyon, i. 147-148 ; idem, in He-Hatluz, i. 103- 
105: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2711. 

Ww. B. M. SEL. 
TANZER, AARON: Austrian rabbi; born at 

Presburg, Hungary, Jan. 80, 1871; studied at the 

Presburg Rabbinerschule, and Oriental philology 

and history at the University of Berlin (Ph. D. 1895). 

In 1896 he was called to Hohenems as chief rabbi of 

'Tyrol and Vorarlberg; and since 1904 he has been 
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Tarascon 


rabbi of Meran (Tyrol). He is the author of * Die 
Religionsphilosophie Josef Albo’s,” Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1896; “Der Israelitische Friedhof in 
Hohenems,” Vienna, 1901; “ Judenthum und Ent- 
wickelungslehre,” Berlin, 1908; and * Geschichte der 
Juden in Tirol und Vorarlberg,” vol. i., 20. 1903-4. 
B. 

TAPPUAH: 1. City in the Shefelah, described 
as lying between the towns of En-gannim and Enam; 
probably situated north of the Wadi al-Sunt, and 
identical with the modern 'Artuf (Josh. xv. 94). 
2. City in Ephraim, marking the western boundary 
of the tribe (Josh. xvi. S. 3. The land of Tap- 
puah, which belonged, with the exception of the 
city of the same name, to the tribe of Manasseh 
(Josh. xvii. 8). It was one of the thirty-one districts 
whose kings were vanquished by the Jews when 
they first invaded Palestine (Josh. xii. 17. 4 (En- 
tappuah). Southern boundary of the tribe of Manas- 
seh (Josh. xvii. 7). 5. Son of Hebron (I Chron. ii. 48). 
BID OGBATHRS Schwarz, Palestine, pp. 89, 102, Philadelphia, 

DU. s 

J. S. O. 

TARASCON (Hebrew, npt»b, jPWNIND): City 
in the department of Bouches-du-Rhóne, France. 
In 1276 King Charles I. intervened in behalf of its 
Jews against the inquisitors, who had obliged them 
to enlarge the wheel-shaped badge worn by them, 
and had extorted large sums from them in the guise 
of a fine. Several Jews who were expelled from 
Languedoc in 1806 went to Tarascon, where they 
were cordially received; but in 1908 Charles II., on 
the complaint of Christians, forbade Jews to hold 
public office. Queen Jeanne, however, took the 
Tarascon Jews under her protection (1848 and 1978); 
and her daughter, Marie de Blois, treated them still 
more favorably, making no distinction whatever be- 
tween her Jewish and her Christian subjects (1890). 
Louis II. of Anjou exempted them (1400) from all 
new taxes, and granted them a special letter of pro- 
tection (“sauvegarde ”), by the terms of which the 
other inhabitants of Tarascon were enjoined to pro- 
vide for their defense and for the preservation of 
their property. Louis JIT. appointed conservators 
of these privileges in order to remove the Jews from 
the arbitrary jurisdiction of the courts. l 

Tn 1454 King René issued a decree mitigating the 
severity of the edict of Charles I. relative to the 
wearing of the badge; but in 1460, at the request 
of the syndics, he ordered that no Jew should thence- 
forth hold public office, on pain of a fine of fifty 
marks in silver. In 1475 he obliged the Jews of the 
city to pay him a subsidy of 8,000 florins. Owing 
to their letter of protection of 1400, the Jews of 
Tarascon did not suffer during the bloody excesses 
committed in Provence in 1484 by a band of reapers; 
and in 1489 the municipal council, in conformity 
with the *sauvegarde," took steps which enabled 
the Jewish inhabitants to escape from the populace, 
which had attacked their quarter. 

This quarter was commonly called the * Carriére 
des Juifs,” or simply the "Carriére," though the 
names *Juzataria" and *Juateria" also occur oc- 
casionally. It included, on the one side, the portion 
of the Rue du Chateau between the royal court 
and the château of King René, and, on the other 


Tarfon 
Targum 


side, the portion which separated the traverse, now 
the Rue des Juifs, from the monastery of the Benedic- 
tines of St. Honorat. When some Jews settled out- 
side of the Carrióre a royal decree of 1877 ordered 
them to return to their former domicil, on pain of a 
fine of 100 livres. In case of necessity, however, 
the Jews were permitted to go outside as far as the 
Rue des Baptémes, but the condition was made that 
they should construct no: gate or other opening to 
this street near the Church of St. Marthe. 

The exact site of the synagogue is unknown. In 
18608 the community paid to the publie treasury a 
tax of 10 oboles for the possession of this building. 
In the Middle Ages the community had two ceme- 
teries, one of them situated on the island of Tar- 
négue near the old commandery of St. Antoine, and 
the other outside of the Condamino gate between 
the road to Maillane and that to St. Georges. In 
1526 the latter became the property of the city, 
which erected a pest-house on the plot. 

The following scholars of Tarascon are known: 
R. Eliezerand his brother Joshua, Solomon of Salon, 
Israel of Valabrégue, Immanuel ben Jacob (Bon- 
fils), Joseph Caspi, Don Bonafous, Samuel b. Judah 
and his brother En Bondavi of Marseilles: also the 
following physicians: Comprat Asser, Bon juhas 
Guassin, Rossel, Ferrier, Bellant, Nathan, Jacob of 
Lunel, Orgier, Maystre Aron, Mosse Meyr, and Jo- 
seph b. Joseph. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arnaud Camille, Essai sur la Condition des 
Juifs en Provence, pp. 24, 36, 37, 89, 52: Bardinet, Revue 
Historique, 1880; Blancard, Inventaire Sommaire des AT- 
chives Départementales des Bouch es-du-RhOne, B. 142; Bé- 
darride, Les Juifs en France, pp. 317, 820: Bondurand, Les 
Coutumes de Tarascon, pp. 99, 64, 65, 80, 84, Nimes, 1892 ; 
Bouche Hon, Histoire de Provence, IL, book ix.. section iv.: 
Depping, Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, pp. 198, 206, 207 ; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 249-250; S. Kahn, Les Juifs de 
Tarascon, pp. 8-57 (reprinted from R. E J. 1889); Nostra- 
damus, Histoire de Provence, part 6; Renan-Neubauer, Les 
Rabbins Francais, pp. 477, 561, 688; idem, Les Ecrivains 
Juifs Francais, pp. 692 et seg; Revue des Langues Ro- 
manes, 1897, pp. 224-226, 

S. S. K. 

TA.RFON (Greek, Tpóóov; Yer. Bik. 64c): Tanna 
of the third generation, living in the period between 
the destruction of the Templeand the fall of Bethar. 

He was of priestly lineage, and he expressly states 

that he officiated in the Tem ple with the priests (Yer. 

Yoma iii. 7); in the pride of bis rank he used to de- 

mand the heave-offering even after the Temple had 

fallen (Tosef., Hag. iii., end). His devotion to his 
mother was such that he used to place his hands be- 
neath her feet when she was obliged to cross the 
courtyard barefoot (Kid. 61b), while his generosity 
made him return to the father the redemption-money 
for the first-born, although it was his priestly per- 
quisite (Tosef., Bek, vi. 14). Once, in a time of 
famine, he took 800 wives so that they might, as 
wives of a priest, exercise the right of Sharing in the 
tithes (Tosef., Ket. v. 1). On one occasion, when 
from his window he saw a bridal procession evi- 
dently of the poorer classes, he requested his mother 
and sister to anoint the bride that the groom might 
find more joy in her (Ab. R. N. xli., end). Although 
he was blessed with riches, he possessed extraordi- 
nary modesty; in one instance he deeply regretted 
having mentioned his name in a time of peril, since 
he feared that in using his position as teacher to 
escape from danger he had seemingly violated the 
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rule against utilizing knowledge of the Torah for 
practical ends (Ned. 62b). 

Although as a halakist R. Tarfon was an adherent 
of the school of Shammai, only two passages de- 
scribe him as following its teachings (Yeb..15b; 
Yer. Sheb. iv. 20), and he always inclined toward 
leniency in the interpretation of those halakot of 
Shammai which had not actually been put into 
practise (Kil. v. 6; Yeb. xv. 6; Ket, v, 4); often he 
decided in direct opposition to the Bet Shammai 
when it imposed restrictions of excessive severity 

(Yeb. xv. 47; Naz. v. 9) R. Tarfon 
As was also the author of independent 
Halakist. halakot, one bein g on the form of ben- 
ediction when quenching thirst with 
water (Ber. vi. 8), and another on the benediction for 
the eve of the Passover (Pos. x. 6). The majority 
of his rulings, however, deal with subjects discussed 
in the orders Nashim, Kodashim, Tohorot, and 
Nezikin. In those found in Tohorot his tendency 
is always toward severity, while in Nezikin are 
found his sayings on lost objects and usufruct (B. 
M. iv. 8, v. 7), the payment of debts, the money due 
à woman when she receives a bill of divorce ( Ket. 
ix. 2, 8, and damage caused by cattle (D. K. ii. 
9, and the baraitot connected with this passage, p. 
26). If he had belonged to the Sanhedrin, the 
death-penalty would have been abolished (Mak, i. 
10; comp. Frankel, *Der Gerichtliche Beweis,” p. 
48, Berlin, 1846). R. Tarfon engaged in halakic 
controversies with R. Akiba (Ket. 84a; Pes. 117, 
118), but the two agreed with regard to a tosefta. 
(Mik. i.; Kid. 66; Yer. Yoma i. 1; Ter. iv. 5; Mak. 
i. 10; Ker. v. 8), with R. Simeon (Men. xii. 5; pos. 
Sibly, however, an error for R. Akiba), and R. Elea- 
zar ben Azariah (Yad. iv. 8). Other sayings of his 
have been preserved which were accepted without 
controversy (Pes. 117a, 118a; Git. 88a); and two of 
his apothegms are especially noteworthy as indica- 
ting his intense earnestness: “The day is short, the 
labor vast, the toilers idle, the reward great, and the. 
Master urgent” (Ab, i, 15); “It isnot thy task to com- 
plete the work, neither art thoua free man that thou 
canst withdraw thyself; if thou hast learned much, 
great shall be thy reward, for He that doth hire thee: 
will surely repay thee for thy toil; yet the requital 
of the pious is in the future? (Ab. i. 17). In 
the discussion as to the relative importance of 
theory and practise, Tarfon decided in favor of the 
latter. 

When Eliezer ben Hyrcanus was sick, and a dep- 
utation was sent to him, R. Tarfon acted as the 
Spokesman, addressing him as follows: “ Master, 
thou art of more worth to Israel than the sun, for 

that gives light only on earth, while 

Incidents thou dost shed thy rays both in this. 

of world and in the world to come? (Sanh. 

His Life. 101a; Mek., Bahodesh, xi. Jed. Weiss, 

p. 80a]). In like manner heled a num- 
ber of scholars in a visit to R. Ishmael ben Elisha, 
upon the death of the sons of the latter (M. K. 28b); 
and when Jose the Galilean, R. Tarton, R. Eliezer ben. 
Azariah, and R. Akiba assembled to decide on the dis- 
puted sayings of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, Tarfon was. 
the first speaker (Tosef., Git. vii.; Git. 88a). He was. 
one of those whose names occurred in the deposition. 
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of Gamaliel II., and it is expressly stated that he was 
addressed as “brother” by the other scholars. He 
ig said to have dwelt at Jabneh, although it is 
evident that he lived also in Lydda (Ta'an. iii. 9; 
B. M. iv. 8; Hag. 18a). i 

R. Tarfon was accustomed to open his haggadic 
discourses with a halakic question (Tosef., Ber. iv. 
16). In his own upper chamber at Jabneh it was 
decided that benevolence should be practised ac- 
cording to the injunction of Ps. cvi. 8 (Esth. R. vi. 
9. 5) Tarfon held that God did not allow His 
glory to overshadow Israel until the people had 
fulfilled a task (Ab. R. N. ii.), and that death can 
overtake one only when he is idle (comp. Gen. 
xlix. 88). 

On festivals and holy days R. Tarfon was accus- 
tomed to delight his wife and children by preparing 
for them the finest fruits and dainties (Yer. Pes. 

87b). When he wished to express ap- 

Domestic proval of any one, he would say, “ʻA. 

Life. knop and a flower’ [Ex. xxv. 38]; 
. thou hast spoken as beautifully as the 
adornments of the candlestick in the Temple”; but 
when it was necessary to upbraid another, he would 
say, ^' My son shall not go down with you’ ” (Gen. 
R. xci.), repeating the words of Jacob to his sons 
in Gen. xlii. 88. When he perceived that his two 
nephews, whom he was instructing personally, were 
becoming careless, he interrupted his lecture and 
regained their attention by saying, “Then again 
Abraham took a wife, and her name was Johanna” 
(instead of Keturah; Gen. xxv. 1), whereupon his 
pupils interrupted him by exclaiming, “No, Ketu- 
rah!” (Zeb. 26b). His chief scholars were R. Judah 
(Er. 45b; Yeb. 101b), Simeon Shezari (Men. 31b), 
and Judah ben Isaiah ha-Bosem (Hul. 55b). 

R. Tarfon was extremely bitter against those 
Jews who had been converted to the new faith ; and 
he swore that he would burn every book of theirs 
which should fall into his hands (Shab. 116a), his 
feeling being so intense that he had no scruples 
against destroying the Gospels, although the name of 
God occurred frequently in them. 
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TARGUM: The Aramaic translation of the Bible. 
It forms a part of the Jewish traditional literature, 
and in its inception is as early as the time of the 
Second Temple. The verb nin. from which the 
noun oy on is formed, is used in Ezra iv. 7 in refer- 
ence to a document written in Aramaic, although 
* Aramit? (A. V. “in the Syrian tongue ") is added. 
In mishnaic phraseology the verb denotes a transla- 
tion from Hebrew into any other language, as into 
Greek (sce Yer. Kid. 59a, line 10, and Yer. Meg. 71c, 
line 11; both statements referring to the Greek ver- 
sion of Aquila); and the noun likewise may refer to 
the translation of the Biblical text into any language 
(see Meg. ii. 1; Shab. 115a). The use of the term 


* Targum " by itself was restricted to the Aramaic 
version of the Bible (see Bacher, * Die Terminologie 
der Tannaiten,” pp. 205 et seq.) In 
like manner, the Aramaic passages in 
. Genesis, Jeremiah, Daniel, and Ezra 
were briefly called “Targum,” while the Hebrew 
text was called “Mikra” (see Yad. iv. 5; Shab. 
115b). 

As an interpretation of the Hebrew text of the 
Bible the Targum had its place both in the syna- 
gogal liturgy and in Biblical instruction, while the 
reading of the Bible text combined with the Targum 
in the presence of the congregation assembled for 
public worship was an ancient institution which 
dated from the time of the Second Temple, and was 
traced back to Ezra by Rab when he interpreted 
the word “meforash” (Neh. viii. S) as referring to 
the Targum (Meg. 3a; Ned. 37b; comp. Yer. Meg. 
74d, line 48; Gen. R. xxxvi, end) The rules for 
reading the Targum are formulated in the Halakah 
(see Meg. iii. and the Talmud ad loc.; Tosef., Meg. 
iv.) The Targum was to be read after every verse 
of the parashiyyot of the Pentateuch, and after 
every third verse of the lesson from the Prophets. 
Excepting the Scroll of Esther, which might be 
read by two persons in turn, only one person might 
read the Targum, as the Pentateuch or prophetic 
section also was read by a single person. Even a 
minor might read the Targum, although it was not 
fitting for him to do so when an adult had read the 
text. Certain portions of the Bible, although read, 
were not translated (as Gen. xxxv. 22), while others 
were neither read nor translated (as Num. vi. 24-26; 
II Sam. xi.—xiii). The reader was forbidden to 
prompt the translator, lest any one should say that 
the Targum was included in the text of the Dible 
(Ulla in Meg. 32a). With regard to the translation 
of Biblical passages, Judah ben Iai, the pupil of 
Akiba, declared that whosoever rendered a verse of 
the Bible in its original form was a liar, while he 
who made additions was a blasphemer (Tosef., Meg., 
end; Kid. 49a; comp. the geonic responsum in Har- 
kavy, * Responsen der Geonim," pp. 124 e£ seg., and 
the quotation from Midr. ha-Gadol in “J. Q. R.” 
vi. 495). <A passage in Ab. R. N. (Recension B, 
xii. [ed. Schechter, p. 24]) referring to R. Akiba's 
early training says that he studied the Dible and the 
Targum; but allusions to the Targum as a special 
subject of study in connection with the Bible are 
excessively rare. It must be assumed, however, 
that the Targum was an integral part of the Bib- 
lical course of study designated as “Mikra”; and 
Judah b. Ilai declared that only he who could read 
and translate the Bible might be regarded as a 
“karyana,” or one thoroughly versed in the Bible 
(Kid. 49a). In Sifre, Deut. 161 the Targum is men- 
tioned as a branch of study intermediate between 
the Mikra and the Mishnah. 

The professional translator of the text of the 
Bible in the synagogue was called "targeman " 
(“ torgeman,? * metorgeman ”; the common pronun- 
ciation being METUunGEMAN; see Meg. iv. 4). His 
duties naturally formed part of the functions of the 
communal official (“sofer”) who had charge of Bib- 
lieal instruction (see Yer. Meg. 74d). Early in the 
fourth century Samuel ben Isaac, upon entering a 


Name. 
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synagogue, once saw a teacher (“sofer”) read the 
Targum froma book, and bade him desist. This anec- 
dote shows that there was a written 
Liturgical Targum which was used for public 
Use. worship in that century in Palestine, 
although there was no definitely deter- 

mined and generally recognized Targum, such as 
existed in Babylonia. The story is told (Yer. Ber. 
Yc) that Jose b. Abin, an amora of the second half 


of the fourth century, reprehended those who read: 


a Targum to Lev, xxii, 28 which laid a biased em- 
phasis on the view that the command contained in 
that verse was based on God’s mercy (this same para- 
phrase is still found in the Palestinian Targum); sce 
also the statements on the erroneous translation of 
Ex. xii. 8, Lev. vi. 7, and Deut, xxvi. 4 in Yer. Bik. 
65d; as well as Yer. Kil. viii., end, on Deut. xiv. 5; 
and Meg. iii. 10 on Lev. xviii. 9212. In addition to the 
anecdotes mentioned above, there are earlier indica- 
tions that the Targum was committed to writing, 
although for private reading only. Thus, the Mish- 
nah states (Yad. iv. 5) that portions of the text of 
the Bible were “ written as a Targum,” these doubt- 
less being Biblical passages in an Aramaic transla- 
tion; and a tannaitic tradition (Shab. 115a; Tosef., 
Shab. xiv.; Yer. Shab. 15c; Massek. Soferim v. 15) 
refers to an Aramaic translation of the Book of Job 
which existed in written form at the time of Gama- 
liel L, aud which, after being withdrawn from use, 
reappeared in the lifetime of his grandson Gamaliel 
II. The Pentateuchal Targum, which was made 
the official Targum of the Babylonian schools, was 
at all events committed to writing and redacted as 
early as the third century, since its Masorah dates 
from the first half of that century, "Two Palestinian 
amoraim of the same century urged the individual 
members of the congregation to read the Hebrew 
text of the weekly parashah twice in private and 
the Targum once, exactly as was done in public 
worship: Joshua ben Levi recommended this 
practise to his sons (Ber. 8b), while Ammi, a pupil 
of Johanan, made it a rule binding on every 
one (čb. 9a). These two dicta were especially in- 
strumental in authorizing the custom of reciting 
the Targum; and it was considered a religious duty 
even in later centuries, when Aramaic, the language 
of the Targum, was no longer the vernacular of the 
Jews. Owing to the obsolescence of the dialect, 
however, the strict observance of the custom ceased 
in the days of the first geonim. About the middle 
of the ninth century the gaon Natronai 
ben Hilai reproached those who de- 
clared that they could dispense with 
the “Targum of the scholars” because the transla- 
tion in their mother tongue (Arabic) was sufficient 
for them (see Müller, * Einleitung in die Responsen 
der Geonen,” p. 196). 
At the end of the ninth or in the beginning of the 
tenth century Judah ibn Kuraish sent a letter to 
the community of Fez, in which he reproved the 
members for neglecting the Targum, saying that he 
was surprised to hear that some of them did not 
read the Targum to the Pentateuch and the Proph- 
ets, although the custom of such a perusal had 
always been observed in Babylonia, Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, and had never been abrogated. Hai 


Disuse. 


Gaon (d. 1088) was likewise much astonished to 
hear that the reading of the Targum had been 
entirely abandoned in Spain, a fact which he had 
not known before (Müller, l.c. p. 211); and Samuel 
ha-Nagid (d. 1056) also sharply criticized the 
scholars who openly advocated the omission of the 
reading of it, although according to him the Tar- 
gum was thus neglected only in the northern prov- 
inces of that country (see the responsum in Ber- 
liner, “ Onkelos,” ii. 169). As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the custom did entirely cease in Spain; and 
only in southern Arabia has it been observed until 
the present time (see Jacob Saphir, * Eben Sappir," 
i. 93b; Berliner, l.c. p. 172), although the Targum to 
the haftarot, together with introductions and poems 
in Aramaic, long continued to be read in some rituals 
(sce Zunz, “G. V.” pp. 410, 412; idem, * Literatur- 
gesch.” pp. 21 et seq. ; idem, “Ritus,” pp. 58, 60 et 
seg., 81; Bacher, in * Monatsschrift,” xxii. 220-228), 
In the synagogues of Bokhara the Persian Jews 
read the Targum, together with the Persian para- 
phrase of it, to the haftarah for the last day of Pass- 
over (Isa. x. 82-xii.; see *Zcit. für Hebr. Bibl.” 
iv. 181). 

The Aramaic translations-of the Bible which have 
survived include all the books excepting Daniel 
and Ezra (together with Nehemiah), which, being 
written in great part in Aramaic, have no Targum, 
although one may have existed in ancient times, 

Targumim to the Pentateuch: 1. Targum 
Onkelos or Babylonian Targum: The official Targum 
to the Pentateuch, which subsequently gained cur- 
rency and general acceptance throughout the Baby- 
lonian schools, and was therefore called the * Baby- 
lonian Targum” (on the tosafistic name “Targum 
Babli” see Berliner, /.c. p. 180; “ Mordekai” on Git. 
ix., end, mentions an old “Targum Babli” which 
was brought from Rome). The title “Targum On- 
kelos” is derived from the well-known passage in 
the Babylonian Talmud (Meg. 8a) which discusses 
the origin of the Targumim: “R. Jeremiah for, ac- 
cording to another version, R. Hiyya bar Abba] 
said: ‘ The Targum to the Pentateuch was composed 
by the proselyte Onkelos at the dictation of R. Elic- 
zerand R. Joshua.’ ” This statement is undoubtedly 
due to error or ignorance on the part of the scholars 
of Babylonia, who applied to the Aramaic transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch the tradition current in Pal- 
estine regarding the Greek version of Aquila. Ac- 
cording to Yer. Meg. Tic, “Aquila the proselyte 
translated the Pentateuch in the presence of R. Elie- 
zer and R. Joshua, who praised him in the words of 
Ps. xlv. 3.” In this passage, moreover, R. Jeremiah 
is described as transmitting the tradition on the au- 
thority of R. Hiyya bar Abba. There is no doubt 
that these accounts coincide: and the identity 
of Q3 DIDIN and 335 pb sy is also clear, so that 
Onkelos and Akylas (Aquila) are one and the same 
person (but see ONKELOS). In the Babylonian Tal- | 
mud only the first form of the name occurs; the 
second alone is found in the Palestinian Talmud; 
while even the Babylonian Talmud mentions Onke- 
los as the author of the Targum only in the passage 
cited. The statements referring to Onkelos as the 
author of the Aramaic translation of the Pentateuch 
originated in the post-Talmudic period, although 
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they are based entirely on Meg. 8a, The first cita- 
tion of a targumic passage (on Gen. xlv. 27) with 
the direct statement * Onkelos has translated " oc- 
curs in Pirke R. El. xxxviii. The gaon Sar Sha- 
lom, writing in the ninth century, expressed him- 
self as follows on the Targum Onkelos: “The 
Targum of which the sages spoke is the one which 
we now have in our hands; no sanctity attaches 
to the other Targumim. We have heard it reported 
ag the tradition of ancient sages that God wrought 
a great thing [miracle] for Onkelos when He per- 
mitted him to compose the Targum.” Ina similar 
fashion Maimonides speaks of Onkelos as the bearer 
of ancient exegetic traditions and as a thorough 
master of Hebrew and Aramaic (see Bacher, “ Die 
Bibelexegese Moses Maimunis," pp. 88-42). The 
designation “Targum Onkelos” was accordingly es- 
tablished in the early portion of the geonic period, 
and can no longer be effaced from the terminology 
of Jewish learning. 

The accepted Targum to the Pentateuch has a 
better claim to the title “Targum Babli” (Baby lo- 
nian Targum), as has already been explained. It is 
noteworthy, moreover, that the Jews of Yemen re- 
ceived this Targum, like that to the Prophets, with 
the Babylonian punctuation (see Merx, “ Chresto- 
mathia Targumica”); and the colophon of a De 
Rossi codex states that a Targum with Babylonian 
punctuation was brought to Europe (Italy) from 
Babylon in the twelfth century, & copy with the 

Tiberian punctuation being made from 


Babylo- it (see Berliner, Lc. ii. 184). In the 
nian Babylonian Talmud the accepted Tar- 
Influence. gum is called *our Targum," thus 


connoting the Targum of Babylonia 
or of the Babylonian academies (Kid. 49a, “Targum 
didan,” for which Maimonides, in his “Yad,” Ishut, 
viii. 4, substitutes “Targum Onkoelos "). Passages 
from the Targum are cited with great frequency in 
the Babylonian Talmud with the introductory re- 
mark “As we translate” (Berliner /.c. p. 112), and 
the Babylonian geonim also speak of “our Targum ” 
as contrasted with the Palestinian Targum (see Hai 
Gaon in Harkavy, l.e. Nos. 15, 248). 

The Targum Onkelos, moreover, shows traces of 
Babylonian influence in its language, since its vocab- 
ulary contains: (1) Aramaic words which occur else- 
where in the Babylonian vernacular, e. g., the Hebrew 
ayn (“to sec”) is always translated by NIM, and not 
by the Palestinian Non, while the Hebrew P2D 
(“round about”) is rendered by wr Wh and not 
by WD Wd; (2) Aramaic words used to render 
Greek words found in the Palestinian Targum: 
(8) a few Persian words, including “nahshirkan " 
(hunter; Gen. xxv. 27); and "enderun ” (ib. xliii. 
30) instead of the Greek xorróv found in the Pal- 
estinian Targum. These peculiarities, however, 
justify only the assumption that the final redaction 
of the Targum Onkolos was made in Babylonia; 
for its diction does not resemble in any other re- 
spects the Aramaic diction found in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud; indeed, as Nóoldeke has shown 
(*Mandiüische Grammatik," p. xxvii.), “the official 
Targum, although redacted in Babylonia, is com- 
posed in a dialect fundamentally Palestinian." This 
statement is confirmed by the text of the Targum 


Targum 


Onkelos, by the results of historical investigations 


- of its origin, and by a comparison of it with the 


Palestinian Targum. These researches into its his- 
tory show that the Targum which was made the 
official one was received by the Babylonian authori- 
ties from Palestine, whence they had taken the Mish- 
nah, the Tosefta, and the halakic midrashim on the 
Pentateuch. 'The content of the Targum shows, 
moreover, that it was composed in Palestine in the 
second century; for both in its halakic and in its 
haggadic portions it may be traced in great part to 
the school of Akiba, and especially to the tannaim 
of that period (see F. Rosenthal in “Bet Talmud,” 
vols. ii-iii.; Berliner, Lc. p. 107). The Targum 
Onkelos can not be compared unqualifiedly with the 
Palestinian Targum, however, since the latter has 
been preserved only in a much later form; moreover 
the majority of those fragments which are earliest 
scem to be later than the redaction of the Targum 
Onkelos. Yet even in this form the Palestinian Tar- 
gum to the Pentateuch furnishes sufticient evidence 
that the two Targumim were originaliy identical, 
as is evident from many verses in which they 
agree word for word, such as Lev. vi. 8, 4, 6-7, 9, 11, 
18-20, 22-28. Thedifference between the twois due 
to two facts: (1) the Pentateuchal Targum of the 
tannaitic period was subjected to a thorough and 
systematic revision, which may have taken place in 
Palestine, this revision-of subject-matter being fol- 
lowed by a textual revision to make it conform 
with the vernacular of the Babylonian Jews; and 
(2) the version of the Targum resulting from this 
double revision was accepted and committed to 
writing by the Babylonian academics 
Despite the fact that the Targum was thus re- 
duced to a fixed form in Babylonia, the Palestinian 
meturgemanim had full license to revise and am- 
plify it, so that the final redaction as it now exists 
in the so-called “Targum pseudo-Jonathan ” (and 
this is true in even a greater degree of the “ Frag- 
menten-Targum ” mentioned below), though it was 
made as late as the seventh century, approximates 
the original Targum much more closely both in 
diction and in content, and includes many elements 
earlier than the Targum bearing the 
Peculiari- name of Onkelos and belonging in 
ties. its final form to the third century. 
The Masorah on the Targum Onkelos 
is first mentioned in the “ Patshegen,” a commentary 
on this same Targum, written in the thirteenth 
century ;it was edited by Berliner (1877), and reedited 
in alphabetical. order by Landauer (* Letterbode,” 
viii, ix.). This Masorah contains statements con- 
cerning the divergencies between the schools of 


‘Sura and Nehardea, exactly as the Talmud (Zeb. 


54a; Sanh. 99b) alludes to controversies between 
Rab and Levi over individual words in the Targum. 
The system followed in the revision of the subject- 
matter which resulted in the Targum Onkelos be- 
comes clear when the latter is compared with the 
Palestinian Targum. The principal object being 
to conform the Targum as closely as possible to the 
original text both in diction and in content, explana- 
tory notes were omitted, and the Hebrew words 
were translated according to their etymological 
meaning, although the geographical names were re- 


Targum 
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tained in their Hebrew form almost without excep- 
tion, and the grammatical structure of the Hebrew 
was closely followed. The paraphrastie style of 
translation affected by the Targumim generally, in 
order to obviate all anthropomorphisms in reference 
to God, is observed with special care in the Targum 
Onkelos, which employs paraphrases also in the 
poctic sections of the Pentateuch and in many other 
cases. In some instances the original paraphrase is 
abbreviated in order that the translation may not 
exceed the length of the text too greatly; conse- 
quently this Targum occasionally fails to represent 
the original, as is evident from paraphrases preserved 
in their entirety in the Palestinian Targum, as in 
the case of Gen. iv. 7, 10; xlix. 8, 22; Ex. xiv. 15; 
Num. xxiv. 4; and Deut. xxix. 17. An example 
of an abbreviated paraphrase is found also in the 
Targum Onkelos to Deut. i. 44, as compared with 
the paraphrase in Sotah 48b made by a Babylonian 
amora of the third century. 

2. The Palestinian Targum (Targum Yerushalmi): 
A responsum of Hai Gaon, already cited with refer- 
ence to the Targumim, answers the question con- 
cerning the “Targum of the Land of Israel [Pales- 
tine] " in the following words: “We do not know 
who composed it, nor do we even know this Tar- 
gum, of which we have heard only a few passages. 
If there is a tradition among them [the Palestinians] 
that it has been made the subjectof public discourse 
since the days of the ancient sages [here follow the 
names of Palestinian amoraim of the third and fourth 
centuries], it must be held in the same esteem as 
our Targum; for otherwise they would not have 
allowed it. But if it is less ancient, it is not author- 
itative. It is very improbable, however, in our 
opinion, that it is of later origin ? (comp. “R. E. J.” 
xlii. 235). The following statement is quoted (“Kol 
Bo," § 87) in the name of R. Meir of Rothenburg 
(18th cent.) with reference to the Targum; “ Strictly 
speaking, we should recite the weekly section with 
the Targum Yerushalmi, since it explains the He- 
brew text in fuller detail than does our Targum; but 
we do not possess it, and we follow, moreover, the 
custom of the Babylonians.” Both these statements 
indicate that the Palestinian Targum was rarely 

found in the Middle Ages, although it 


Supposed was frequently quoted after the elev- 
Author-  enth century (see Zunz, “Q. V." pp: 
ship. 66 et seg.), especially in the “‘Aruk” of 


Nathan b. Jehiel, which explains 
many words found in it. Another Italian, Menahem 
b. Solomon, took the term “ Yerushalmi" (which 
must be interpreted as in the title “Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi ") literally, and quoted the Palestinian Tar- 


gum with the prefatory remark, “The Jerusalemites 


translated,” or “ The Targum of the Peopleof the Hol y 
City." After the fourteenth century Jonathan b. 
Uzziel, author of the Targum to the Prophets, was 
believed to have been the author of the Palestinian 
Targum to the Pentateuch also, the first to ascribe 
this work to him being Menahem Recanati in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch. This error was 
probably due to an incorrect analysis of the abbre- 
viation Yn (= “Targum Yerushalmi”), which was 
supposed to denote “ Targum Jonathan.” The state- 
ment in the Zohar (i. 89a, on Gen. xv. 1) that 


Onkelos translated the Torah, and Jonathan the 
Mikra, does not mean, as Ginsburger thinks 
(*Pseudo-Jonathan," p. viii), that according to 
the Zohar Jonathan translated the entire Bible, 
and thus the Pentateuch; but the word “Mikra” 
here refers to the Prophets (sce “R. B. J.” xxii. 46). 
It is possible, however, that the view, first advanced 
by Recanati, that Jonathan composed also a Tar- 
gum on the Pentateuch, was due to a misinterpreta- 
tion of the passage in the Zohar. Azariah dei 
Rossi, who lived in the sixteenth century, states 
(“Meor ‘Enayim,” ed. Wilna, p. 127) that he saw 
two manuscripts of the Palestinian Targum which 
agreed in every detail, one of which was entitled 
“Targum Yerushalmi” and the other “Targum 
Jonathan b. Uzziel.” The editio princeps of the 
complete Palestinian Targum was printed from the 
latter (Venice, 1591), thus giving currency to the 
erroneous title. 

In addition to the complete Palestinian Targum 
(pseudo-Jonathan) there exist fragments of the Pal- 
estinian Targum termed “Targum Yerushalmi”: 
but of these fragments, comprised under the generic 
term " Fragment-Targum," only those were until 
recently known which were first published in Bom- 
berg's “ Biblia Rabbinica" in 1518 on the basis of 
Codex Vaticanus No. 440. A few years ago, how- 
ever, Ginsburger edited under the title “Das Frag- 
mententhargum” (Berlin, 1899) a number of other 
fragments from manuscript sources, especially from 
Codex Parisiensis No. 110, as well as the quotations 
from the Targum Yerushalmi found in ancient au- 
thors. This work rendered a large amount of ad- 
ditional material available for the criticism of the 
Palestinian Targum, even though a considerable ad- 
vance had already been made by Bassfreund in his 
" Fragmenten-Targum zum Pentateuch " (see * Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1896, x1.). The general views concern- 
ing the Palestinian Targum and its relation to On- 
kelos have been modified but slightly by these new 
publications. Although the relation of the Targum 
Yerushalmi to Onkelos hasalready been discussed, it 
may be added here that the complete Palestinian Tar- 
gum, as it is found in the pseudo-Jonathan, is not 
earlier than the seventh century; for it mentions 
A yesbah ( *A'ishah) (or, according to another reading, 
Khadija [Hadijah]) and Fatima, the wifeand daughter 
of Mohammed, as wives of Ishmacl, who was regard- 
ed as Mohammed's ancestor. It originated, moreover, 
ata period when the Targum Onkelos was exercisin g 
its influence on tlie Occident; for the redactor of the 
Palestinian Targum in this form combined many 
passages of the two translations as they now exist 
in the Targum Yerushalmi and the Targum Onke- 
los (sce “Z. D. M. G.” xxviii. 69 e£ seg.), besides re- 
vealing his dependence on the Onkelos in other re- 
spects as well The fragments of the Targum 
Yerushalmi are notall contemporaneous; and many 
passages contain several versions of the same versos, 
while éertain sections are designated as additions 

("tosefta"). The text of the majority 

Relation to of the fragments is older than the 
Onkelos.  pseudo-Jonathan; and these remnants, 
which frequently consist of a single 

word only or of a portion of a verse, have been fused 
according to a principle which can no longer be 
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recognized; but they may have consisted in part 
of glosses written by some copyist on the margin 
of the Onkelos, although without system and 
thus without completeness. Many of these frag- 
ments, especially the haggadic paraphrases, agree 
with the pseudo-Jonathan, which may, on the 
other hand, be older than some of them. In like 
manner, haggadic additions were made in later cen- 
turies to the text of the Targum, so that an African 
manuscript of the year 1487 alludes to the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1458. Early in 
the twelfth century Judah ben Barzillai wrote as 
follows with regard to these additions: “The Pales- 
tinian Targum contains haggadic sayings added by 
those who led in prayer and who also read the Tar- 
gum, insisting that these sayings be recited in the 
synagogue as interpretations of the text of the 
Bible." Despite the numerous additions to the 
Palestinian Targum, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the majority of the fragments are of later date 
than Onkelos, both pseudo-Jonathan and the frag- 
ments contain much that has survived from a very 
early period; indeed, the nucleus of the Palestinian 
Targum is older than the Babylonian, which was 
redacted from it. 

Targum to the Prophets: 1. The Official Tar- 
gum to the Prophets: Like the Targum Onkelos to 
the Pentateuch the Targum to the Books of the 
Prophets gained general recognition in Babylonia in 
the third century; and from the Babylonian acade- 
mies it was carried throughout the Diaspora. It 

originated, however, in Palestine, and 

Targum was then adapted to the vernacular of 
Jonathan. Babylonia; so that it contains the same 

linguistic peculiarities as the Targum 
Onkelos, including sporadic instances of Persian 
words (e.g., “enderun,” Judges xv. 1, xvi. 12; Joe] 
ii. 16; *dastaka" — *dastah," Judges iii. 22). In 
cases where the Palestinian and Babylonian texts 
differ, this Targum follows the latter (“ madinha'e?; 
see Pinsker, * Einleitung in die Babylonische Punk- 
tuation," p. 194). It originated, like the Targum to 
the Pentateuch, in the reading, during the service, 
of a translation from the Prophets, together with 
the weekly lesson. It is expressly stated in the 
Babylonian Talmud that the Targum accepted in 
Babylonia was Palestinian in origin; and a tannaitic 
tradition is quoted in the passage already cited from 
Megillah (3a), which declares that the Targum to the 
Prophets was composed by Jonathan b. Uzziel 
“from the mouths of Haggai, Zechariah, and Mala- 
chi," thus implying that it was based on traditions 
derived from the last prophets. The additional 
statements that on this account the entire land of 
Israel was shaken and that a voice from heaven 
cried; * Who hath revealed my secrets to the chil- 
dren of men?” are simply legendary reflections of 
the novelty of Jonathan’s undertaking, and of the 
disapprobation which it evoked. The story adds 
that Jonathan wished to translate the Hagiographa 
also, but that a heavenly voice bade him desist. 
The Targum to Job, which, as already noted, was 
withdrawn from circulation by Gamaliel I., may 
have represented the result of his attempts to trans- 
late the Hagiographa (see Bacher, * Ag. Tan.” i. 23 
-et seg.; 9d ed., pp. 90 et seg.). JONATHAN B. UZ- 


Targum 


ZIEL is named as Hillel’s most prominent pupil 
(comp. Jew. Encyc. vi. 899, s.v. HILLEL); and the 
reference to his Targum is at all events of historical 
value, so that there is nothing to controvert the 
assumption that it served as the foundation for the 
present Targum tothe Prophets. It wasthorou ghly 
revised, however, before it was redacted in Baby- 
lonia. In the Babylonian Talmud it is quoted with 
especial frequency by Joseph, head of the Academy 
of Pumbedita (see Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor.” p. 
103), who says, with reference to two Biblical pas- 
sages (Isa. viii. 6 and Zech. xii. 11): “If there were no 
Targum to it we should not know the meaning of 
these verses ” (Sanh. 94b; M. K. 28b; Meg. 3a). This 
shows that as early as the beginning of the fourth 
century the Targum to the Prophets was recog- 
nized asof ancient authority. Hai Gaonapparently 
regarded Joseph as its author, since he cited passages 
from it with the words “Rab Joseph has trans- 
lated” (commentary on Tohorot, quoted in the 
“Aruk”; see Kohut, * Aruch Completum,” ii. 298a, 
8083) Asa whole, this Targum resembles that of 
Onkelos, although it does not follow the Hebrew 
text so closely, and paraphrases more freely, in har- 
mony with the text of the prophetic books. The 
Targum to the Prophets is undoubtedly the result 
ofa single redaction. .. 

9, A Palestinian Targum (Targum  Yerushalmi): 
This Targum to the prophetic books of the Bible 
is frequently cited by early authors, especially by 
Rashi and David Kimhi. The Codex Reuchlinianus, 
written in 1105 (ed. Lagarde, * Prophete Chaldaice,” 

1872), contains eighty extracts from 


Targum the Targum Yerushalmi, in addition 
Yeru- to many variants given in the margin 
shalmi. under different designations, many of 


them with the note that they were 
taken from “another copy” of the Targum. Lin- 
guistically they are Palestinian in origin. Most of 
the quotations given in the Targum Yerushalmi are 
haggadic additions, frequently traceable to the 
Babylonian Talmud, so that this Palestinian Targum 
to the Prophets belongs to a later period, when the 
Babylonian Talmud had begun to exert an influence 
upon Palestinian literature. The relation of the 
variants’ of this Targum to the Babylonian Targum 
to the Prophets is, on the whole, the same as that 
of the fragments of the Palestinian Targum to the 
Onkelos; and they show the changes to which the 
targumic text was subjected in the course of centu- 
ries, and which are shown also both by the earliest 
editions of the Targum to the Prophets and by their 
relation to the text of the Codex Reuchlinianus. 
This question ig discussed in detail by Bacher, 
Kritische Untersuchungen zum Prophetentargum " 
(* Z. D. M. G.” xxviii. 1-55). Additions (“ tosefta ") 
to the Targum to the Prophets, similar in most 
cases to those in the Targum Yerushalmi, are also 
cited, especially by David Kimhi. The chief extant 
portion of this Palestinian Targum is the translation 
of the haftarot (see Zunz, “G. V.” pp. 79, 412). 
Targum to the Hagiographa: The Babylo- 
nian Targumim to the Pentateuch and that to the 
Prophets were the only ones which enjoyed official 
recognition; so that even in Babylonia there was no 
authorized Targum to the Hagiographa, since this 
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portion of the Bible furnished no sidrot for public 
worship. This fact is mentioned in the legend, al- 
ready noted, that Jonathan ben Uzziel was forbidden 
to translate the Hagiographa. Nevertheless, there 
are extant Targumim on the hagiographie books; 
they are, for the most part, Palestinian in origin, 
although the Babylonian Talmud and its language 
influenced the Targumim on the Five Megillot. 

1. To the Psalms and to Job: These Targumim 
form a separate group, and, in view of their entire 
agreement in diction, hermeneutics, and use of 
the Haggadah, may have a common origin. In 
no other Targum, excepting the Targum Sheni to 
Esther, does áyyeAoc, the Greek word for * angel,” 
occur, In rendering Ps. xviii, the Targum to 

Psalms avails itself of the Targum to 

A Separate II Sam. xxii., although it does not 
Group. reproduce the linguistic peculiarities 
found in the Babylonian recension of 

the latter. The Targum to Psalms contains an in- 
teresting dramatization of Ps. xci, cxviii, and 
exxxvii., while both in it and in the Targum to Job 
the two constant themes are the law of God and its 
study, and the future life and its retribution. In 
Ps. cviii. 12 the parallel construction in the two sec- 
tions of the verse is interpreted in such a way as to 
mention Rome and Constantinople as the two capi- 
tals of the Roman empire, thus indicating that the 
work was composed before the fall of Rome in 476. 
The Targum to Job iv. 10 (where *3t? is read instead 


of *3t7) also seems to allude to the division of the 


empire; and this hypothesis is confirmed by the 
presence of a Greek and a Latin word in the Tar- 
gum to Job, which in all cases renders “nagid ? or 
" nadib" by ápyov (on this word as an official title in 
the Jewish communities, see Schürer, * Gesch." ii. 
518), and translates “hanef” by “delator,” a term 
which was applied in the Roman empire to the 
vilest class of informers. Characteristic of both 
these Targumim is the fact that they contain more 
variants from the Masoretic text in vowel-points and 
even in consonants than any other Targum, about 
fifty of them occurring in the Targum to Psalms, and 
almost as many being found in the T argum to Job, 
despite its relative brevity. A number of these 
variants occur also in the Septuagint and in the 
Peshitta, thus affording a confirmation of the early 
date of composition assigned to the two Targumim. 
Both of these contain, moreover, a number of vari- 
ants, fifty verses of Job having two, and sometimes 
three, translations, of which the second is the orig- 
inal, while the later reading is put first (fora con- 
firmation of the statements in * Monatsschrift,” xx. 
218, see Perles, 2b. vii. 147, and “R. E. J.” xxi. 192). 
The Targum to Psalms, like that to Job, is quoted 
by Nahmanides under the title * Targum Yeru- 
shalmi ” (Zunz, “G. V." p. 80). 

2. To Proverbs: This Targum differs from all 
other Judæo-Aramaic translations of the Bible in 
that it shows Syriac characteristics, and also agrees 
in other respects with the Peshitta, to which, ac- 
cording to Geiger (“Nachgelassene Schriften,” iv. 
112), one-half of it corresponds word for word. 
This Targum contains scarcely any haggadie para- 
phrases. It may be assumed cither that its author 


used or, rather, revised the Peshitta, or, with a 
greater degree of probability, that the Targum 
to Proverbs was derived from the same source as 
the Peshitta of that book, the Syriac version itself 
being based on a translation originally intended for 
Jews who spoke the Syriac dialect. This Targum 
also is quoted in the “‘Aruk” and by Nahmanides 
as “Targum Yerushalmi” (Zunz, l.e). 

3. To the Five Megillot : These Targumim are alike 
in so far as all of them are essentially detailed hag- 
gadic paraphrases. This is especially the case in 
the Targum to Canticles, in which the book is in- 
terpreted as an allegory of the relation between God 
and Israel and of the history of Israel. In the 
* “Aruk,” the first work to cite these Targumim, the 
Targum to Canticles is once (s.v. wyda) called 
“Targum Yerushalmi "; and Rashi applies the same 
name (Targ, Yer, to Deut. ili. 4) to the second Tar- 
gum on Esther, the so-called “Targum Sheni,” 
which may be termed, in view of its length, and 
of the fact that it betrays eastern Aramaic influences 
in its diction, an Aramaic midrash on Esther. This 
last-named work, which is quoted as carly as the Mas- 
sck. Soferim (xiii. 6), has proved extremely popular. 
The Book of Esther is the only one of the hagio- 
graphic books which has a Targum noticed by the 
Halakah, rules for its reading having been formu- 
lated as early as the tannaitie period. The other 
“scrolls,” however, were also used to a certain extent 
in the liturgy, being read on festivals and on the 
Ninth of Ab, which fact explains the discursiveness 
of their Targumim. 

4, To Chronicles: This Targum follows the Pales- 
tinian Targumim both in language and in its hag- 
gadic paraphrases, although it shows the influence 
of the Babylonian Talmudalso. Itremained almost 
wholly unknown, however, not being cited even 
in the “‘Aruk,” nor included in the first editions 
of the Targumim. It was first published in 1680 
(and 1683) by M. F. Beck from an Erfurt codex of 
1949; and it was again edited, by D. Wilkins in 
1715, on the basis of a Cambridge manuscript of 
1847, this edition containing a later revision of the 
targuinic text. 

Among the apocryphal additions to Esther the 
“Halom Mordekai” (Dream of Mordecai) has been 
preserved in a Targum which is designated in a 
manuscript as an integral portion of the Targum 
to the Hagiographa. "This passage, divided into 

fifty-one verses in Biblical fashion, has 
Apocryphal been printed in Lagarde's edition of 
Additions the Targumim (*Hagiographa Chal- 
to Esther. daice,” pp. 352-365) and in Mery’s 

“Chrestomathia Targumica,” pp. 154- 
164 (see Bacher in “Monatsschrift,” 1869, xviii. 
049 et $eq.). On the Targum to the Book of Tobit, 
known to Jerome, and preserved in a recension 
published by A. Neubauer (“The Book of Tobit,” 
Oxford, 1878), see Dalman, * Grammatik des Jü- 
disch-Palüstinensischen Aramiüisch," pp. 27-29). It 
is probable, moreover, that a complete Aramaic 
translation of Den Sira once existed (25. p. 29). 

The view prevailed at an carly time that the 
amora Joseph b. Hama, who had the reputation of 
being thoroughly versed in the Targumim to the 
Prophets, was the author of the Targumim to the 
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Hagiographa, In the Masseket Soferim (/.¢.) a quo- 
tation from the Targum Sheni to Esth. ili. 1 is in- 
troduced by the words “Tirgem Rab Yosef” (Rab 
Joseph has translated) ; and a manuscript of 1288, 
in the municipal library of Breslau, appends to the 
“Dream of Mordecai” the statement: “This is the 
end of the book of the Targum on the Hagiographa, 
translated by Rab Joseph.” The manuscript from 
which the copyist of the Breslau codex took the 
“Dream of Mordecai,” together with this colophon, 
included therefore all the Targumim to the Hagi- 
ographa, éxeepting that to Chronicles, the one to 
Esther standing last (see ^ Monatsschrift.” x viii. 949). 
In his commentary on Ex. xv. 2 and Lev. xx. 17, 
moreover, Samuel ben Meir, writing in the twelfth 
century, quoted targumic passages on Job and 
Proverbs in the name of R. Joseph. The belief 
that Joseph was the translator of the Hagiographa 
was due to the fact that the phrase frequently found 
in the Talmud, “as Rab Joseph has translated," 
was referred to the Targum to the Hagiographa, al- 
though it occurred only in passages from the Proph- 
ets and, according to one reading (Sotah 48b), in a 
single passage of the Pentateuch. The Palestinian 
characteristics of the hagiographic Targumim, and 
the fact that the translations of the several books 
are differentiated according to the grouping noted 
above, prove that the view is historically baseless. 
The Tosafot (to Shab. 115a, below), since they as- 
cribed a tannaitic origin to the Targum. to the 
Hagiographa (comp. Tos. to Meg. 21b), naturally 
refused to accept the theory of Joseph's authorship. 
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(Schönberger), Die Syrische Uehersetzung der Zwölf Klei- 
nen Propheten und Ihr Verhéiltniss zum... Targum, 
Breslau, 1887. 

On the Targum to the Hagiographa: W. Bacher, Das Tar- 
gum zu den Psalmen, in Monatsschrift, 1812, xxi, 408-416, 
462-673; idem, Das Targum zu Hiob, ib. 1871, xx. 208-223, 
983 et seq.; S. Maybaum, Ueber die Sprache des Targum 
zu den Sprüchen und Dessen Verhültniss zum Syrer, in 
Merx's Archiv, ii, 66-93; T, Néldeke, Das Targum zu den 
Sprüchen, ib. pp. 246-249; H. Pinkusz. Die Syrische Ueber- 
setzung der Proverbien . . . undIhr Verhältniss zum Tar- 
gum, in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1894, xiv. 65-141, 161-162; A. 
Abelesz, Die Syrische Uebersetzung der Klagelieder und 
Thr Verhiiltniss zum Targum, Giessen, 1896: A. Weiss. De 
Libri Job Paraphrasi Chaldaica, Breslau, 18/3; A. Posner, 
Das Targum Rischon zu dem Biblischen Buche Esther, 
ib. 1896 ; S. Gelbhaus, Das Targum Sheni zum Buche Esther, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893; J. Reis, Das Targum Sheni zw 
dem Buche Esther, in Monatsschrift, 1876, Xxv.; 1881, XXx.; 
P. Cassel, Zweites Targum zum Buche Esther, Leipsic, 1885; 
M. Rosenberg and K. Kohler, Das Targum zur Chronik, in 
Geiger's Jiid. Zeit. 1870. viii. 72-80, 135-163, 263-278. 

Hebrew works on the Targum: the commentaries Patshe- 
gen of the thirteenth century, printed in the Wilna edition of 
the Pentateuch, 1874: N. Adler, Wetinah la-Ger, in the same 
edition ; S. B. Scheftel, Bi'wre Onkelos. ed. I. Perles, Munich, 
1888; Abraham ben Elijah of Wilna, Targum Abraham, Je- 
rusalem. 1896. Other Hebrew works: Isaiah Berlin, Mine 
Targima, Breslau, 1891; Wilna, 1886; H. Chajes, Imre Pi- 
nah, Zolkiev, 1849; B. Berkowitz, “Oteh Or, Wilna, 1813; 
idem, Lehem we-Simlah, ib. 1850; idem, Hoalifot u-Sematot, 
ib. 1874 ; idem, Abne Ziyyon, ib. 1857 ; J. Reifmann, Sedeh 
Aram, Berlin, 1875; idem, Ma'amar Darke ha-Targumin, 
St. Petersburg, 1891. 

W. B. 


TARNOPOL: Town of castern Galicia, Aus- 
tria; situated on the Sereth. It was founded in 1540 
by the Polish hetman Johann Tarnowski. Polish 
Jews were at once admitted, and soon formed a ma- 
jority of the population; during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries there were 800 Jewish families 
in the city. Among the towns destroyed by 
CHMIELNICKI during his march of devastation from 
Zloczow through Galicia was Tarnopol, the large 
Jewish population of which carried on an extensive 
trade. Shortly afterward, however, when the Cos- 
sacks had been subdued by John Casimir IL, of 
Poland, the town began to prosper anew, and its 
Jewish population exceeded all previous figures. 
It may be noted that Hasidism at this time domi- 
nated the community, which opposed any introduc- 
tion of Western culture. During the troublous times 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century the city 
was stormed (1770) by the adherents of the Confed- 
eracy of Bar, who massacred many of its inhab- 
itants, especially the Jews. 

After the second partition of Poland, Tarnopol 
came under Austrian domination; and Joseph PERL 
was able to continue his efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the Jews there, which he had begun under 
Russian rule. In 1818 he established a Jewish — 
school which had for its chief object the instruction 
of Jewish youth in German as well as in Hebrew 
and various other branches. The controversy be- 
tween the Hasidim and the Maskilim which this 
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school caused resulted four years later in a victory 
for the latter, whereupon the institution received 
official recognition and was placed under communal 
control, Since 1863 the school policy has gradually 
been modified by Polish influences, and very little 
attention has been given to instruction in German. 

The Tempel für Geregelten Gottesdienst, opened 

by Perl in 1819, also caused dissensions within the 

community, and its rabbi, S. J. Rapoport, was forced 
to withdraw. This dispute also was eventually 

settled in favor of the Maskilim. The present (1905) 

rabbi of the Tempel is Dr. Taubeles, who ofticiates 

also as a teacher of religion in the local gymnasium. 

The Jewish community is stil growing, and at 

present numbers 14,000 in a total population of 

90,415. The Jews are engaged principally in an 

active import and export trade with Russia through 

the border city of Podwoloczyska. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, iii. 606; A. Bresler, 
Joseph Perl, Warsaw, 1879, passim ; Orgelbrandt, in Ency- 
klopedja Powszechna, xiv. 409; J. H. Gurland, Le-Korot 
ha-Gezerot, p. 22, Odessa, 1892; Meyers Konversations- 
Lexikon. 

J. S. 0. 

TARNOW: Town of Austrian Galicia. An 
organized community existed there in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The Jews were, for the 
most part, under the jurisdiction of the lords of 
Tarnow, the city being the hereditary possession of 
the latter. In 1687 Ladislaus Dominik granted’ the 
Jews a privilege placing them under the jurisdiction 
of the castle, assuring them of protection, and per- 
mitting them to engage in commerce on the same 
footing as other citizens. In 1654, however, popular 
jealousy, combined with the intrigues of the magis- 
tracy, secured the abrogation of this privilege; but 
when the town was brought to the verge of ruin 
in 1670 by the plague, conflagrations, and attacks 
of the Swedes, Alexander Janusz, its overlord, was 
forced to restore the privilege to the Jews in the 
interest of the town. This privilege was confirmed 
by Michael Radziwill in the same year, by Stanislaus 
Koniecepolski in 1676, and by Katarina Radziwill in 
1681 and 1684. 

Iu 1670 Janusz succeeded in effecting the follow- 
ing agreement between the Jewish inhabitants and 
the magistrate and the gilds: (1) the Jews should pay 
90 per cent of all municipal taxes; (2) they should 
purchase goods only from the gilds within the 
town, except at the annual and weekly fairs; (8) 
they should surrender to the gilds a certain percent- 
age of all goods purchased in the markets for retail 
purposes, 

When misfortune on misfortune had reduced Tar- 
now to ruins early in the cighteenth century, its re- 
vival was due to the Jews, who paid, in accordance 
with a decree of Paul, Prince Sanguszko, then the 
lord of Tarnow, about three-fourths of all the taxes of 
the municipality (1730), receiving in return certain 
commercial privileges. Scarcely had the town been 
reestablished by these measures when the citizens, 
and even more eagerly the Christian gilds, resumed 
their attacks upon the Jews and the Jewish gilds, 
Which had been organized about that time. This 
crusade was headed by the clergy, who insisted on 
Jewish isolation, although they maintained profita- 
ble business relations with the synagogue of Tarnow. 


In 1765 the community of Tarnow numbered 2,325 
persons, but it ceased to exist after the first partition 
of Poland (1772). 

S I. Sc. 


TARRAGONA (n»5»b5, MID): Capital of 
ihe province of Tarragona, Spain; the ancient 'Tar- 
raco. It was called the “City of the Jews” by 
Edrisi (ed. Conde, p. 64), and contained a commu- 
nity at an early date, as is shown by Jewish coins 
discovered in the course of excavations there some 
decades ago (Helfferich, “Der Westgothische Ari- 
anismus," p. 68, Berlin, 1860). The Jews’ quarter was 
in the street now known as Plaza de las Monjas de 
la Enseñanza; and their cemetery was near the Plaza 
del Milagro. When the Count of Barcelona won 
Catalonia from the Moors, he granted rights and 
privileges to the Jews of Tarragona, whose ghetto 
contained ninety-five houses in 1239. "They elected 
their own administrators, and engaged in commerce, - 
industry, and brokerage, their circumstances and 
their taxes being similar to those of their coreligiou- 
ists at Barcelona and other Catalonian cities. In 
1929 the Archbishop of Tarragona confiscated the 
property of the Jews of the city, and in 1848 almost 
900 Jews were killed at Tarragona and the neigh- 
boring Solsona, while in 1891 the community suf- 
fered the same fate as that of Barcelona, many of its 
members being slain. Even after this Tarragona 
was the residence of a number of Jews, who were 
noted for their piety. Isaac Arama officiated for 
some time as rabbi there; and a certain D. Benjamin 
was city physician. Two tombstones with Hebrew 
inscriptions, dating from the years 1300 and 1302, 
have recently been found at Tarragona: one (14 
meters wide and 48 centimeters high) marks the 
grave of Hayyim b. Isaac, who died in the month of 
Nisan, 1300; and the other commemorates Hananiah 
b. Simeon bay, perhaps Alrabi. 

Tarragona must not be confounded with Tara- 
zona in Aragon, where the philosopher and apolo- 
gist Shem-Tob ben Isaac ibn Shaprut lived for a 
time, and where there was a small but wealthy com- 
munity, which paid a poll-tax of 145 “sueldos 
jaqueses " in 1282, and one of 200 “sueldos” in the 


middle of the fourteenth century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Solomon ben Adret, Responsa, Nos. 391. 452, 
1234; Isaac ben Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 210, 226, 515 ; Rios, 
Hist. i. 245 et seq.; ii. 14, 297; iii. 229; Joseph ha-Kohen, 
‘Emek ha-Baka, p. 66 (where missy should be read instead 
of nnp^wNs; see Wiener's German translation, pp. 53, 185); . 
R. E. J. xiii. 241; Boletin Acad. Hist. xliii. 460 et scq.; 
Fidel Fita, La Espafia Hebrea, i. 175. 

G. M. K. 


TARRASCH, SIEGBERT: German physician 
and chess-master; born at Breslau March 5, 1869; 
studied medicine at the universities of Berlin, Halle, 
and Nuremberg, in which last-named city he en- 
gaged in practiseasa physician. "Tarrasch has been 
one of the most successful of modern chess-players, 
as the following list shows. In the tournaments at 
Manchester, Dresden, and Leipsic he lost but a sin- 


gle game, 


1889. Breslau, first prize. 

1890. Manchester, first prize. 
1892. Dresden, first prize. 
1894. Leipsic, first prize. 

1895. Hastings, fourth prize. 
1896. Nuremberg, fourth prize. 


1884. Nuremberg, first prize. 

1855. Hamburg. tied for sec- 
ond prize. 

1887. Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
divided fifth and sixth 
prizes. 
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1905. Ostend, divided second 
and third prizes with 
Janowski. 


1898. Vienna, first prize. 

1902. Monte Carlo, sixth prize. 

1903. Monte Carlo, first prize. 
In 1893 he played a drawn match with Tchigorin, 

9 games all, 4 being drawn. In 1905, at Nuremberg, 

he played with Marshall a match of cight games 

up (draws not counted) in which the American 
player won only one game. 

Tarrasch is an able writer on chess; and his anno- 
tations of games evince great anal ytical power. For 
some time he was joint editor with Gottschall of the 
“Schachzeitung.” He has published “ Dreihundert 
Schachpartieen Gespielt und Erliutert ” (Leipsic, 
1894). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Meyers Konversations-Lexikon ; C. T. Blau- 
we Evam ples of Chess Master-Play, 2d series, London, 
S. A. P. 
TARREGA: City of Catalonia. Jews were 

among its inhabitants when the counts of Barcclona 

took Catalonia from the Moors. They enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges, which were confirmed in 1832 and 
later, At the special request of the king the com- 
munity was permitted in 1346 to build a new syna- 
gogue 80 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 60 feet high; 
also a school. On this occasion Pedro Montell, 
vicar of the Bishop of Vich, assured the Jews that, 
in conformity with canonical law, their cemeteries 
should not be desecrated, nor they themselves dis- 
turbed on their holy days; further that any one 
found guilty of acting contrary to this assurance 
would be strictly punished. Three years later, on 
the Ninth of Ab (July 26), the citizens of Tarrega 
attacked the Jews, killing more than 300, throwing 
their bodies into a pit, and plundering their houses. 

The survivors, robbed of all their possessions, fled, 

and remained hidden until the danger had passed. 

Many Jews of Tarrega were killed during the per- 
secutions of 1891; but a small community continued 
to dwell in the town, and it sent delegates to the 
funeral services held for King James at CERVERA. 
In the civil war of 1462 some Jews of Tarrega and 
Cervera were killed and their possessions confiscated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Hist. ii. 162 et seq.; Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 
1001, 1189; Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, p. 66. 


J. M. K. 

TARSHISH: In the genealogical table of the 
Noachidee, Tarshish is given as the second son of 
Javan and is followed by Kittim and Dodanim (Gen. 
x. 4; I Chron. i. 7). As with all these names, Tar- 
shish denotes a country; in several instances, indeed, 
it is mentioned as a maritime country lying in the 
remotest region of the earth. Thus, Jonah flees to 
Tarshish from the presence of Y iwir (Jonah i. 8, iv. 
9). With Pul, Tubal, and Javan, it is mentioned as 
one of the remote places that have not heard of 
Y iwi (Isa. lxvi, 19, comp. 1x. 9; Ps. Ixxii. 10; Ezek. 
xxxviii, 189). Any large vessel capable of making a 
long sca-voyage was styled a "ship of Tarshish,” 
though this did not necessarily mean that the vessel 
sailed either to or from Tarshish (Ps. xlviii. 7; I 
Kings x. 22, xxii. 48; Isa. ii. 16; ct al.). It seems 
that in parallel passages referring to Solomon’s and 
Jehoshaphat's ships (I Kings Ze.) the author of 
Chronicles did not understand the meaning of * ships 
a£, Tarshish ” (II Chron. ix. 21, xx. 36). 
Y XII.—5 
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Tarsus 


Tarshish appears to have had a considerable 
trade in silver, iron, tin, and lead (Jer. x. 9; Ezek. 
xxvii. 12). It gave its name, besides, toa precious 
stone which has not yet been satisfactorily identi- 
fied (see Gems). The Targum of Jonathan renders 
the word “Tarshish” in the prophetical books by 
“sea,” which rendering is followed by Saadia. 
Moreover, the term “ships of Tarshish ” is rendered 
by Jewish scholars “sea-ships” (comp. LXX., Isa. 
ji. 16, 72oia Üa2ácoyc) Jerome, too, renders “ Tar- 
shish ” by “sea” in many instances; and in his com- 
mentary on Isaiah (7.c.) he declares that he had been 
told by his Jewish teachers that the Hebrew word 
for “sea” was “tarshish.” In Isa. xxiii. 1 the Sep- 
tuagint, and in Ezek. xxvii. 12 both the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate, render * Tarshish ” by * Carthage," 
apparently suggested by Jewish tradition. Indeed, 
the Targum of Jonathan renders “ Tarshish” in I 
Kings xxii. 48 and Jer. x. 9 by "Afriki," that is, 
Carthage. 

Josephus (* Ant." i. 6, § 1), apparently reading 


 *'Tarshush," identifies it with Tarsus in Cilicia. 


This identification was adopted by Bunsen and Sayce 
(“Expository Times,” 1902, p. 179); but it seems 
from Assyrian inscriptions that the original Hebrew 
name of Tarsus was not “Tarshush.” Bochart (in 
his “Phaleg”), followed by many later scholars, 
identifies Tarshish with Tartessus, mentioned by 
Heródotus and Strabo as a district of southern 
Spain; he thinks, moreover, that “Tartessus” is 
the Aramaic form of “Tarshish.” On the other 
hand, Le Page Renouf (“ Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 
x vi. 104 et seg.) refutes this theory, declaring besides 
that 'artessus never really existed. Renouf’s opin- 
ion is that * Tarshish " means a coast, and, as the 
word occurs frequently in connection with Tyre, 
the Phenician coast is to be understood. Cheyne 
(in * Orientalische Litteraturzeitung," iii. 151) thinks 
that * Tarshish " of Gen. x. 4, and “Tiras” of Gen. 
x. 2, are really two names of one nation derived 
from two different sources, and might indicate the 
Tyrsenians or Etruscans. Thus the name may de- 
note Italy or the European coasts west of Greece. 
S. M. SEL. 


TARSUS: Turkish town in the vilayet of 
Adana, 19 miles from the Mediterranean, on the 
River Cydnus. .During the Roman period it was 
the capital of Cilicia. It was important on account 
of its commerce and its textile products, and was 
famed for its schools of rhetoric. In Tarsus, as in 
Cilicia generally, the original population was Sem- 
itic, a fact reflected in the tradition that the city 
was a Phenician colony (Dio Chrysostom, “ Ora- 
tiones," xxxiii. 40), while on Phenician coins it was 
often called * Taraz" (mn) Josephus (* Ant." i. 6, 
8 1) in agreement with rabbinical literature (Gen. 
R. xxxvii. 1; Yer. Meg. 71b; Targ. Yer. to Gen. x. 
4), identified the city with TARSHISH (Gen. x. 4), and 
accordingly believed it was to Tarsus that Jonah 
wished to flee (^ Ant.” ix. 10, § 2). A monument 
to Jonah was discovered in Tarsus in 1876; but it 
doubtless dates from the Christian period. | 

The Hellenization of the city began in the days of 
Alexander the Great; this influence was fully felt 
by the Jews, who had been colonized at Tarsus by 
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theSeleucidsabouti70n.c. During the reign of An- 


tiochus Epiphanes a revolt of these colonisis proved: 


& factor in Jewish history (II Macc. iv. 80-88). 
Nothing further is known regarding the Jews of 
this city, although it later became famous as the 
birthplace of SAvL or. Tarsus, who lived there for 
à time (Acts ix. 11, xi. 25, xxi. 39, xxii. 3) and 
claimed Roman citizenship in virtue thereof. Ram- 
say, followed by Schürer, lias proved (see Hastings, 


"Dict. Bible,” ii. 105, s.v. “Diaspora ") that a Jew | 


could not have been a citizen ina Greek town unless 
the sovereign had ordered that the Jews of the city 
in question form a separate “gens, an event which 
must have happened in Tarsus, probably. as Ram- 
say thinks, at the instance of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(“Expository Times,” xvi. 18 e£ seg.). 

The city of Tarsus is frequently mentioned by 
the Rabbis. There R. Jose ben Jasian boarded 
a vessel (Eccl. R. vii. 11), and R. Nahum ben Si- 
mai lectured (Pesik. R. 15 [ed. Friedmann, p. 
78a]). The Rabbis allude to the inhabitants and the 
language of Tarsus in connection with Bigthan and 
Teresh (Esth. ii, 21), although the exact meaning of 
this passage is not clear. The presence of Jews in 
Tarsus is further evidenced by inscriptions: one in 
Rome names a certain Asapliat of Tarsus (Levy, in 
“Jahrbuch für die Gesch; der J uden,? ii. 287), and 
an epitaph found at Jaffa was inscribed to the mem- 
ory of one Judah ben Joseph of the same city 
(Schürer, * Gesch." 3d ed., iii, 17). Mention is like- 
wise made of one Isaac, elder of the Synagogue of 
the Cappadocians at Tarsus, who was a dealer in 
linen (*Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement," 
No. 110, p. 18), proving not only the existence of a 
Jewish community at Tarsus but also Jewish partici- 
pation in mercantile pursuits. In the Middle Ages the 
town came under the dominion of the Isaurians and 
other barbarians, later falling into the hands of tho 
Arabs and Turks, who deprived it of its importance. 
Its present (1905) permanent population is about 
7,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ritter, Erdkunde, ii. 197-220: Winer, B. R.; 

Boettger, Levicon. zu Flavius Josephus; S. Krauss, in Mo- 

natescluift, xxxix, 025 Hastings, Dict, Bible, 


J. S. KR. 


TARTAK: Deity mentioned but once in the 
Bible (II Kings xvii. 81). His name occurs together 
with that of NIBHAZ or Nibhan, who was a divinity 
of the Avites, a tribe colonized by Sargon on Israel- 
itish soil. In the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 68a; 
comp. Yalkut Shim‘oni, 234) R. J udah, transmit- 
ting a saying in the name of Abba Arika, states that 
Tartak was worshiped in the form of anass. All 
attempts to identify this god have thus far proved 
unsuccessful. Nosimilar divinity is found among 
the Babylonians or Assyrians; and an Egyptian 
parallel exists only in so far as the ass was sacred to 
the god Typhon and was sacrificed to him. 

E. C. 5. O. 


TARTAN (Assyrian, “ tartanu,” “turtanu ”); 
Title of an Assyrian official; twice mentioned in the 
Bible. A tartan, accompanied by a “rabsaris” and 
a “rab-shakeh,” wassent to Jerusalem by Sennache- 
rib to command Hezekiah to surrender the city (II 
Kings xviii. 17); and another is mentioned as Sar- 


gon's envoy to Ashdod in the year of a prophecy of 
Isaiah (Isa. xx. 1). The title was borne only by the 
two generals next to the king; thus there were a 
“tartanu rabu” (great tartan) and a “ tartanu 
shanu" (second tartan). It isno longer possible to 
identify the tartans mentioned in the Bible, although 
the names of three of these oflicials are known: 
Ashur-isku(?)-udannim in 790 (the first year of 
Sargon’s reign), Ilu-ittea in 694 (the beginning of 
the reign of Sennacherib), and Bel-emuranni in 686. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Assyriologisches Handwörterbuch. 
S. S. O. 


TARTAS, DAVID. See Castrro TARTAS, 
DAVID B. ABRAHAM, 
TARTAS, ISAAC DE CASTRO. Sec Cas- 


TRO TARTAS, Isaac, 


TARYAG MIZWOT. See COMMANDMENTS, 
Tug 618. | 


TASHLIK : Propitiatory rite, the name of which 
is derived from the passage (Micah vii. 18-20) re- 
cited at the ceremony. In illustration of the sen- 
tence “ Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths 
of the sea," it is customary to congregate near a 
running stream on the afternoon of New-Year’s 
Day, when Micah vii. 18-20 is recited and penitential 
prayers are offered. The prayers and hymns used 
are given in Emden's Siddur (* Bet Ya‘akob,” ii, 
94b, 55a, Warsaw, 1881). 

When and where the custom was first introduced 
is problematical. Kalman Schulman (in * Ha- 
Meliz,” 1868, viii., No. 14) is of the opinion thatit 
is referred to in Josephus (“ Ant.” xiv. 10, § 23), in 
the decree of the Halicarnassians permitting Jews to 
“perform their holy rites according to the Jewish 
laws and to have their places of prayer by the sea, 
according to the customs of their forefathers.” The 
Zohar, perhaps, refers to the custom when it says 
that “whatever falls into the deep is lost forever: 
. . . it acts like the scapegoat for the ablution of 
sins” (Zohar, Leviticus; p. 101a, b). But the fact 
that the Talmud, the geonic literature, and the early 
casuistic authorities are silent on this custom gives 
the impression that it originated not earlier than the 
fourteenth century, with the German Jews. The 
first direct reference to it is by R. Jacob Molln (d. 
1425) in “Sefer Maharil” (p. 88a, Warsaw, 1874), 
where, by the midrashic haggadah of the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar," he explains the minhag as a reminder of 
the *'Akedah? incident; t.e., Satan, by throwing 
himself across Abraham's path in the form of a deep 
stream, endeavored to prevent him from sacrificin g 
Isaac on Mount Moriah; Abraham and Isaac never- 
theless plunged into the river up to their necks and 
prayed for divine aid, whereupon the river disap- 
peared (comp. Tan., Wayera, 22). Mölln, however, 
forbids the practise of throwing pieces of bread to 
the fish in the river during the ceremony, especially 
on the Sabbath, being opposed to carrying the bread 
without an 'Enun. This shows that in his time 
tashlik was duly performed, even when the first 
day of New-Year fell on the Sabbath, though in 
later times the ceremony was on such occasions de- 
ferred till the second day. The significance of the 
fish is thus explained by R. Isaiah Horowitz 
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(* Shelah,? p. 214b); (1) they illustrate man's plight, 
and also arouse him to repentance: * As the fishes 
that are taken in an evil net” (Eccl. ix. 12); (2) as 
fishes have no eyebrows and their eyes are always 
wide open, they symbolize the guardian of Isracl, 
who slumbereth not. Moses Isserles gives this cx- 
planation: *'The deeps of the sea saw the genesis of 
Creation; therefore to throw bread into the sea on 
New-Year’s Day, the anniversary of Creation, is an 
appropriate tribute to, the Creator? (“Torat ha- 
‘Olah,” iii. 56). 

The cabalistic practise of shaking the ends of 
one’s garments at the ceremony, as though casting 
off the “kelippot” (lit. “shells”; d.e., the clinging 
demons of sin), has caused many who are not caba- 
lists to denounce the whole custom, as it created the 
impression among the common people that by liter- 
ally throwing their sins into the river to be swept 
away by the stream, they might escape them with- 
out repenting and making amends. The Maskilim 
in particular have ridiculed the custom and charac- 
terized it as heathenish. The best satire on this 
subiect is by Isaac Erter, in his ^ Ha-Zofeh le-Bet 
Yisrael ? (pp. 64-80, Vienna, 1864), in which Samael 
watches the sins of the hypocrites dropping into the 
river. The Orthodox Jews of New York perform 
the ceremony in large numbers from the Brooklyn 
and Manhattan bridges. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 583, 2, Is- 
serles note; Baer's Siddur, “Abodat Yisrael, p. 407; Moses 

Brick, Rabbinisehe Ceremonialgebrüuche, § 4, Breslau, 


1837; I. Abrahams, in Jew. Chron. Sept. 27, dis 
Q 


Me 


TATNAI (R. V. Tattenai): Governor of Colo- 
Syria under Darius Hystaspes (Ezra v. 9). He was 
one of those who tried to prevent Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua from continuing the building of the Temple, 


and who sent to Darius asking that search be made 


in the royal archives to ascertain whether there was 
any foundation for the claim put forward by the 
Jews that Cyrus had given them permission to re- 
build the sanctuary. 

According to Eduard Meyer (^ Entstehung des Ju- 
denthums," p. 39, Halle, 1896; comp. also Justi, 
“Tranisches Namenbuch”), the Old Persian name 
was probably * Thithinaya" or *Thathanaia." Both 
the Septuagint and Josephus (^ Ant." xi. 4, $8 9, 6, 


7) transcribe the name by Xtotvye. 
8, BS. O. 


TAUBE, DIE. Sec PERIODICALS. 


TAUBER-BISCHOFSHEIM. 
HEIM-ON-THE- TAUBER. 


TAUBES, AARON MOSES B. JACOB: 
Rumanian rabbi and author; born in Lemberg 1787; 
died in Jassy 1852. He became rabbi of Sniatyn 
and its districts in 1820, and in 1841 was appointed 
rabbi of Jassy, where he remained until his death. 
His works are: (1) *'To'afot Re'em,” responsa on 
the four parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. Among these 
are some written to his son R. Samuel and some to 
his grandson R. Shalom Taubes (Zolkiev, 1855). (2) 
“Karne Re’em,” novella on the Talmud, mentioned 
in “She’elat Shalom,” No. 254. (8) Novelle on Alfasi 
(according to Walden in his “Shem ha-Gedolim 
he-Hadash,” Let. A, No. 199), which remained in 


See BISCHOFS- 


Tartak 
Taussig 


manuscript. He corresponded on halakic subjects 
with Rabbi Solomon Kluger and with Rabbi Jacob 
Ornstein, author of “ Yeshu ‘ot Ya‘akob.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, .Anshe Shem, p. 27. 
1.0. ; N: CTS. 
TAURIDA, RUSSIA. Sce CRIMEA. 


TAUSIG, CARL: Polish pianist and composer ; 
born at Warsaw Nov. 4, 1841; died at Leipsic July 
17, 1871. He received his carly musical education 
from his father, Aloys T. Tausig (1820-85), who was 
a pupil of Thalberg and a composer of brilliant 
pianoforte music. When Carl was fourteen years 
of age his father took him to Weimar to study under 
Liszt, whose favorite pupil he soon became. In 
1858 he made his début in public at an orchestral 
concert conducted by Bülow at Berlin; and during 
the following two years he gave concerts in various 
German cities. After a sojourn at Dresden he went 
to Vienna (1862), where, however, his classical pro- 
grams and his artistic views failed to find accept- 
ance, He married in 1865 and settled in Berlin, 
where he opened a Schule des Höheren Klavier- 
spiels, and occasionally gave pianoforte recitals. 
Shortly before his death he made several concert 
tours through Germany and Russia, and was every- 
where received with enthusiasm. ; 

Carl Tausig ranks with Liszt and Rubinstein as 
one of the three greatest pianists of the nineteenth 
century. He was one of the stanchest champions 
of the “music of the future," and a close personal 
friend of Richard Wagner. It was he who formu- 
lated a plan for raising 300,000 thaler for building 
the Bayreuth Theater, and who “with his excep- 
tional endowment and splendid energy seemed to 
regard the execution of this plan as his own particu- 
lar task” (Richard Wagner, * Gesammelte Schriften,” 
ix. 885). An epitaph composed by Wagner (l.c. 
p. 386) was inscribed on Tausig's tombstone. 

Of Tausig's original compositions and numerous 
arrangements of classical works the following may be 
mentioned: *Deux Etudes de Concert," replacing 
an earlier pianoforte transcription of his symphonic 
ballad “Das Geisterschiff”; “ Ungarische Zigeuner- 
weisen,” a composition for pianoforte; “ Nouvelles 
Soirées de Vienne”; “ Tiigliche Studien,” finger ex- 
ercises of high value; a selection of studies from 


Clementi’s * Gradus ad Parnassum ”; a transcription 


of Bach's “Toccata und Fuge für die Orgel in D 
moll”; and adaptations of Weber's * Aufforderung 
zum Tanz,” of six Beethoven quartets, and of Wag- 
ner's * Die Mcistersinger von Nürnberg." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musikalisches Wochenblatt, ii. 488-490, Leip- 
sic, 1871; Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians; 
Richard Wagner, Gesammelte Schriften, ix. 385, 386; Baker, 
Biographical Dictionary of Music; Kohut, Berühmte Is- 
raelitische Minner und Frauen. 
S. J. So. 
TAUSSIG, EDWARD DAVID: American 
naval officer; born at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20, 1847. 
Educated at the publie schools of his native city, 
he entered the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis in 1868, graduating in 1867, since which date 
he has been in active service. In 1968 he was ap- 
pointed ensign; 1870, master; 1872, lieutenant; 
1892, lieutenant-commander ; and 1902, captain. He 
served on the Pacific and European stations and in 
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the coast-survey until 1898, when he was made com- 
mander of the “Bennington.” He took possession 
of Wake Island for the United States, and was placed 
in charge of Guam when that island was ceded by 
Spain on Feb. 1, 1899. During the following year 
he served in the Philippines, and during the early 
part of 1900 in China, assuming command of the 
“Yorktown” in June of the latter year. From 
Nov., 1901, to May, 1902, he served in the navy- 
yard at Washington, D. C., and at Boston, and 
was then appointed commander of the * Enterprise.” 
‘Since the beginning of 1903 he has been commander 
of the navy-yard at Pensacola, Fla. 

Although of Jewish descent, Taussig was brought 
up in the Unitarian Church. 
‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1905. 


A. F. T. H. 


TAUWITZ, EDUARD: German composer; 
born Jan. 21, 1812, at Glatz; died July 26, 1894, 
at Prague. While studying law at the University 
of Breslau he devoted himself to music under the 
direction of Wolf and Mosovius. At the same time 
he took charge of the Akademische Gesangverein. 
Having decided not to follow a juridical career, he 
left Breslau in 1887 to accept a call to Wilna as di- 
rector of theorchestra of the theater there. In 1840 
he went in the same capacity to Riga, but in 1848 
returned to Breslau, and two years later accepted a 
similar position in Prague, where he also taught 
music. On the death of Leopold Zwonar he suc- 
ceeded him as the director of the Sophienakademio. 

Tauwitz was & very prolific composer of songs; 
he wrote in addition two operettas, ^Schmolke und 
Bakel” and “Bramante.” Of his songs the follow- 
ing are worthy of special mention: “ Zwölf Soldaten- 
lieder für Vicr- und Fünfstimmigen Mannergesang ” 
and “Zweiundzwanzig Banner- und Schwertlieder 
für Vierstimmigen Münnergesang." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon: Frem- 
denblatt (Vienna). 1868, No. 72; Lumir, Belletristickyy Ty- 
dennik, 1851, p. 623. S 


TAW (n): The twenty-second letter of the He- 
brew alphabet. Its name is connected with “taw ” 
= “sign” (see ALPHABET) “Taw” has a twofold 
pronunciation: (1) asoft, lisping sound uttered with 
a gentle expiration, like the Greek “theta” and the 
English “th” in “thin,” and (2) a hard, attenuated 
sound without expiration, like the English “t”; the 
latter pronunciation is indicated by a “dagesh lene ” 
in the letter. In the classification of letters (con- 
sonants) as it is found for the first time in “Sefer 
Yezirah ” (iv. 8), the “taw ? is included in the group 
of linguals n3»b4, which are formed at the upper 
edge of the tongue. According to modern phonetic 
terminology, “taw” is a surd mute dental, corre- 
sponding to which is the sonant dental ^d." “Taw” 
sometimes interchanges with the lingual “tet” and 
the dental “shin.” It occurs both as a radical and 
as a formative element. Asa numeral “taw” has 
(in the later period) the value 400. 

ae I. Br. 


TAWUS, JACOB B. JOSEPH: Persian trans- 


lator of the Bible; flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, The polyglot Pentateuch printed at Constan- 
tinople in 1546 included a Persian translation in 


Hebrew characters, in addition to the Targum of 
Onkelos and the Arabic rendering by Saadia Gaon. 
In his preface the editor of the polyglot referred to 
this version as “a Persian translation which a wise 
and learned man, R. Jacob b. Joseph Tawus, 
has made for us”; this is followed by a statement 
indicating that the translator or the translation had 
been brought to Constantinople by Moses Hamon, 
the physician of Sulaiman I. Of the two interpre- 
tations, the view which. makes the word “hebi’o” 
refer to the translator, thus implying that Jacoh 
Tawus went to Constantinople at the request of 
Moses Hamon, is probably correct, as the editor ex- 
pressly says “us”; the version accordingly seems to 
have been made by Tawus at Constantinople specif- 
ically for this polygot. Except for these data, noth- 
ing is known concerning the translator, whose name 
denotes “ peacock.” About 1570, however, a certain 
Jacob ben Issachar Tawus is described in a respon- 
sum of R. Moses Alshech (No. 103) as a thorough 
Talmudist. According to Zunz (in Geiger’s * Wiss. 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iv. 391), this Jacob ben Issachar 
was a nephew of the translator, a view which is far 
more plausible than that of Kohut, who secks to 
identify him with the translator himself by sub- 
stituting the name Issachar for Joseph (* Kritische 
Beleuchtung," cte., p. 10). When Moses Hamon ac- 
companied Sulaiman on his first Persian campaign 
(1584-95), he may have induced the scholarly Persian 
Jew to return with him to Constantinople (see Griitz, 
“ Gesch." ix. 84). Jacob Tawus based his work on 
the old traditions of the Judæo-Persian Bible trans- 
lations (see Jew. Excvo. vii. 317), although he was 
influenced in many passages by the Targum of 
Onkelos and Saadia's Arabic version, as well as by 
the commentaries of Rashi and Ibn Ezra. His ver- 
sion, transcribed in Persian characters, was reprinted 
in 1657 in the fourth volume of the London Poly- 
glot, with a Latin translation by Thomas Hyde; but 
it remained almost unnoticed until Munk recog- 
nized its true character, and determined its date in 
his “ Notice sur R. Saadia Gaon ” (Paris, 1838). The 
work is apparently known toa certain extent among 
the Jews of Persia, inasmuch as Simeon Hakam, 
the latest Judso-Persian translator of the Penta- 
teuch, states in the preface to his * Mikra Meforash ” 
(Jerusalem, 1901, vol. 1.) that he remembered seeing 
as a youth a copy of the Constantinople Poly glot of 
the Pentateuch in his native place, Bokhara, although 
he became acquainted with the translation by Tawus 
only when he found itin the London Polyglot at 
Jerusalem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Kritische Beleuchtung der Persischen 
Pentateuch-Uehersetzung des Jacob b. Joseph Tawus, Leip- 
sic, 1871; A. Geiger's review of the same in Jüd. Zeit. x. 


103-113. 
W. D. 


TAWWAH, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB 
IBN: Algerian. Talmudist; flourished at Algiers in 
the sixteenth century. On his mother’s side he was 
a grandson of Solomon b. Simeon Duran, and there- 
fore a descendant of Nahmanides and a great grand- 
son of Simeon b. Zemah Duran I., toallof whom ashis 
ancestors he refers frequently in his responsa. Taw- ` 
"ah was the contemporary of Solomon b. Zemah 
Duran and of his brother Simeon b. Zemah Duran 
II., the latter's son Zemah having been Tawwah’s 
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pupil. Of Tawwah's responsa thirty-five were in- 
serted in the fourth part of Simeon b. Zemah Duran's 
responsa entitled * Hut ha-Meshullash”; others are 
quoted in part and also copied by various authori- 
ties, Judah ‘Ayyash quotes a part of Tawwah's 
responsa, entitled " Nofek,” in his “Bet Xehudah ” 
(p. 113a) and his “Matteh Yehudah ? (p. 20b), and 
Solomon Zeror, in his “ Peri Zaddik," No. 10, quotes 
that part of his responsa entitled “Sappir.” It 
may be concluded that Abraham ibn Tawwah di- 
vided his responsa into twelve parts, calling them 
after the precious stones in the high priest’s breast- 
plate. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset YVisract, p. 95; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 100. 
E. C. M. SEL. 
TAX-GATHERERS (D519): During the 
Egyptian government of Palestine the taxes of each 
city were annually leased to the highest bidder 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 4, & 8). The lessee paid into 
the royal treasury a fixed annual sum; and whatever 
the revenue yielded in excess was his gain, whereas 
if the sum was not realized he had to bear the loss. 
Under Ptolemy IV., Philopator, all the royal revenues 
from Cole-Syria, Phenicia, and Judea were leased 
by Joseph ben Tobiah, nephew of the high priest 
Onias II. We held the office of tax-collector for 
twenty-two years, and was succeeded by his son 
Hyrcanus. llow exacting the tax-collectors must 
have been may be judged from the fact that in spite 
of the increase of the annual rental from 8,000 to 
16,000 talents, Joseph and Hyrcanus 
In Pales- were still able to accumulate immense 
tine Under riches. The former, according to Jose- 
Egyptian phus (7b. § 4), beheaded twenty dis- 
Rule. tinguished citizens of Ascalon and 
Scythopolis for refusing to pay their 
taxes, and then confiscated their possessions. How- 
ever, both father and son showed great leniency to- 
ward their coreligionists; and their accumulated 
wealth raised the material condition of Judea. 
Under the government of Palestine by the Syrian 
kings all the taxes were collected by state officials. 
The Romans left to the governors or procurators 
the collection of the regular taxes, such as the land- 
tax and poll-tax, but leased the customs duties, the 
market tolls, and similar special imposts. The lessees 
were generally Roman knights; but there were 
among them Jews also. Mention is made of a Jew- 
ish tax-gatherer named John, who headed a deputa- 
tion sent to Florus by the inhabitants of Cæsarea 
(Josephus, * B. J.” ii. 14, § 9). The fact that they 
werehelping the Romans in the exaction ofthe heavy 
taxes imposed upon the Jews, combined with the 
"upacity of some, tax-collectors who, taking advan- 
tage of the indefiniteness of the tariffs, overcharged 
tho taxpayer, rendered this class of oflicials hateful 
to the people. Hence the stringent Jewish legisla- 
tion which classified the tax-collectors with robbers. 
Thus, for instance, it was forbidden totake payment 
in coin from the treasury of the tax- 
In the  gatherer or to receive alms from it, 


Talmud. because the money had been gained by 
E robbery (B. K. x. 1; “Yad,” Gezelah, 
& 5; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 870, 889). 
The tax-gatherer was incligible to serve as judge or 
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even as a witness (Sanh. 25b). If one member ofa 
family was a tax-gatherer, all its members were 
liable to be considered as such for the purposes of 
testimony, because they would be likely to shield him 
(Sheb. 89a). 

During the Middle Ages the position of tax-col- 
lector was often filled by Jews. Mention is made of 
Jewish tax-collectors in France as early as the sixth 
century (Gregory of Tours, “ Historia Francorum," 
vii. 23). In 587 the Council of Macon issued among 
other prohibitions one against farming the taxes to 
Jews. That this prohibition was disregarded is seen 
from the fact that the Council of Meaux (849) deemed 
it necessary to renew it. The collection of Jewish 
taxes was always entrusted to Jews; during the 
reign of Charles V. (1864-80) Menassier of Vesoul 
was receiver-general of the Jewish taxes for the 
north of France, and Denis Quinan for Languedoc. 
The kings likewise often entrusted to Jews the 
position of receiver-gencral of taxes. Among the 

renowned receivers mention may be 


In made of Joseph Pichon, Joseph of 
the Middle Ecija, and Samuel ibn Wakar, all of 
Ages. whom paid with their lives for the 


riches they had accumulated in office. 
Until the regency of John I. of Castile (1385) Jews 
held the position of tax-receivers in Portu gal also. 
In Germany the Jews were very early excluded 
from all public offices; and it can not be ascertained 
whether they ever filled there the position of tax- 
receiver. It seems, however, that such Jewish offi- 
cials existed in Austria in the thirteenth century ; for 
ina document dated 1257 two Jews are mentioned 
as the king's financiers. In Hungary the Jews were 
excluded from the office in 1979 by the Council of 
Buda. The higher Polish nobility, however, de- 
pended largely on the Jews for tax-collectors; 
until lately the Russian government also made use of 
Jewish tax-gatherers (“sborschiki”) for the collec- 
tion of taxes from the Jews; and it still leases to 
the highest bidder the special Jewish taxes, such as 
that on kasher-meat (^ korobka ”), and on the candles 
used for Sabbath and for other religious purposes. 
Until the middle of the seventeenth century the cus- 
toms duties were generally leased by the Turkish 
government to Jews. According to Manasseh ben 
Israel (1656), “the viceroy of Egypt has always at 
his side a Jew who bears the title ‘sarraf bashi,’ or 
‘treasurer,’ and who gathers the taxes of the land. 
At present Abraham Alkula holds the position.” 
Alkula was succeeded by Raphael Joseph Halabi, 
the rich friend and protector of Shabbethai Zebi 
(Grütz, ^Gesch." x. 84). See PUBLICAN. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the tax-gatherers in Judea: Wünsche, 
Neue Beitrüge zur Erläuterung der Evangelien, 1878, 
p. 71; Hamburger, R. B. T. ii., s.v. Zoll: Sehürer, Gesch. i. 
478 ct seq.; Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der Juden, pp. 
161 ct seq. 
J. I. Br. 
TAXATION.—Biblical Data: The Bible gives 
scant information concerning the secular or politicał 
taxes of the Jews. Practically all that can be gath- 
ered is the following: Just as Abraham (Gen. xiv. 


.90) voluntarily gave a tenth “of all? (Z.e., according 


to the context, of the whole spoil taken in war), SO 
the Israelitish and foreign subjects of the kings of 
Israel voluntarily brought presents to their ruiers. 
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These gifts were withheld by churlish people only 
(comp. I Sam. x. 27), but were given by all others 
(b. xvi. 20; II Sam. viii. 2, 11 et seg.; xii. 30; I 
Kings x. 10, 25; II Kings ili. 4; II Chron. ix. 24; 
Isa. xvi. 1; Ps. Ixxii. 10). A chief source of the 
king's income consisted in his landed possessions (I 
Chron, xxvii. 25 e£ seg. ; II Chron. xxvi. 10); but 
à money- or poll-tax is not mentioned among the 
royal prerogatives, even in the detailed descri ption of 
them with which Samuel tried to deter the people 
from choosing a king (I Sam. viii. 11-17). The census 
of the people which was ordered by David (II Sam. 
XNiv. 1 e£ seg.) was intended perhaps to furnish a 
basis fora methodical distribution of the military 
burdens and taxes; but Solomon was tho first mon- 
arch to systematize the furnishing of foodstuffs 
(I Kings iv. 7-28 ), and to demand toll from the 
merchants (2b. x. 15), and he, moreover, made the 
lot of the people an inordinately heavy one (xii. 4), 
probably imposing an additional money-tax. The 
later kings again received only volun tary gifts from 
their subjects, as is recorded of the time of Je- 
hoshaphat and Hezekiah (II Chron. xvii. 0, XXXii. 
23), a money-tax being levied in time of war only, 
when the demands of victorious enemies had to be 
satisfied (II Kings xv. 20, xxiii. 35). 

The repugnance of the free Israclites to the pay- 
ment of a money-tax was overcome by the post- 
exilic foreign rulers. Although the Persian kings 
exempted the priests and Lovitos (Ezra vii, 24), 
they demanded toll (757) and other imposts which 
likewise had to be paid in money (Ezra iv. 18: 
Neh. v. 4: “ Wehave borrowed money forthe king’s 
tribute”), The taxes often grew to be an especially 
heavy burden under the Ptolemaic and Seleucidan 
kings. These rulersemployed tax-farmers, who, of 
course, endeavored not only to collect the taxes, but 
also to derive a large personal profit in addition (I 
Macc. xi. 28, xiii. 15; Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 4, 88 1, 
4 et seq.). Josephus (in the passage just cited) nar- 
rates that Joseph, the son of Tobias, accumulated 
great wealth as a tax-farmer, although he had to 
pay to the Egyptian king Euergetes the enormous 
sum of 16,000 talents. The Seleucidan kings likewise 
demanded a poll-tax (I Maec. x. 99: óópove, accord- 
ing to “Ant.” xii. 8, § 8, denoting what is paid per 
head). 

This tax was imposed by the Roman rulers also. 
Julius Cesar, it is true, showed himself very lenient 
toward the Jews, and even was considerate with 
regard io the Sabbatical year (“ Ant.” xiv. 8, $ 3); 
but under Augustus conditions changed. During 
the latter’s reign a “descriptio orbis? was completed, 
in which the property of the inhabitants of the 
Whole Roman empire was set down. He chose 
twenty of the most eminent men, and sent them into 
all the countries of the subjugated peoples, to make 
a list of persons and property; moreover he wrote 
with his own hand a “breviarium totius imperii," 
which contained a list of the number of citizens 
carrying arms and of the allies, of. the tributes or 
faxes, etc. This census was introduced into Judea 
when Herod's son Archelaus was removed, in the 
year 760 of the foundation of Rome, and was exiled 
to Vienna in Gaul; it is mentioned in Matt. xxii. 17. 
‘The precise amount of this tax is not known, nor can 


it be estimated with certainty from the fact that the 

denarius is called the “coin of the census” (A. V. 

"tribute money ") in Matt. xxii. 19; for these words 

may mean also “a sample of the Roman coins with 

which the tribute is paid." In any case the tax im- 

posed by the Romans was high and oppressive. 
Refusal to pay taxes involved rebellion against 

the suzerainty of the Romans, as in the case of 

Judas the Gaulonite in the year 760 of the founda- 

tion of Rome (* Ant." xviii. 1, $ 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Benzinger, Arch. 1894, pp. 174, 221, 308 et 
seqg.; Franz Walter, Die Propheten in Ihrem Socialen Be- 
vufe, 1900, p. 36. 

E. G. IL E. K. 


— Middle Ages: A direct result of the perse- 
cutions of the Jews in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was that they came under the immediate 
protection of the rulers; this, in turn, led to their 
becoming KAMMERKNECITE. The imperial rights 
were often transferred to minor rulers. 
Trans- Thus, the widow of Duke Roger of 
ferred to Apulia bequeathed to the church of 
Nobles and Salerno the revenues derived from 
Church the Jews; and in like manner the Jews 
Dig- of Bohemia, in the twelfth century, 
nitaries. came under the immediate protection 
of the Dohemian princes. In the thir- 
teenth century the Jews became at times the wards 
of the ecclesiastical potentates also, to whom they 
were then obliged to pay their taxes. For example, 
in 1209 the taxes paid by the Jews of the arch- 
bishopric of Mayence fell into the coffers of Arch- 
bishop Siegfried; in 1212 the Jewish taxes for 
Provence were paid to the church of Arles. 
The assessment of taxes to be paid by individual 
members of the communities was the duty of the 
elders, who took into consideration both the property 


owned by each member and his yearly income, 


Particularly wealthy Jews, by placing themsolves 
under the personal protection of the ruler, sometimes 
escaped communal taxes; this aroused the anger of 
the communities and caused them to complain to 

the emperor. Asa rule only Jewish 


Special physicians and such Jews as had ren- 
Taxes. dered the state special services were 


exempt from taxation. The follow- 
ing twelve taxes, which may almost be termed * oft- 
cial," were generally levied upon German Jews of 
medieval times: 

(1) The Coronation Tax: When this tax was in- 
troduced is not known; but the Jews of the entire 
German empire were compelled to pay acertain sum 
whenever a new ruler ascended the throne. At the 
coronation of Philip the Fair the Jews of Cham- 
pagne paida tax of 25,000 florins French money ; 
while the Jews of Italy, upon the accession of a 
pope, paid a tribute consisting of one poundof pepper 
and two pounds of cinnamon. 

(2) Taxation on Dress: In 1405 the Jews of several 
German and French cities were allowed to purchase 
exemption from wearing the Jewish badge by pay- 
ment of a higher annual tax (Weizsücker, “Reichs- 
tagsacten," v. 637). 

(3) The Golden Opferpfennig: Introduced by 
Ludwig the Bavarian (1849). The income derived 
from this tax amounted in the fourteenth century 
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to 80,000 gulden. Beginning with the seventeenth 
century it was gradually abolished (see OPFER- 
PFENNIG, GOLDENER). 

(4) Judengeleitsgeld : For each safe-conduct a 
payment of 1 turnose was exacted, and even a Chris- 
tian, if traveling with a Jew, had to pay this fee. 

(5) Landfrieden Protection Tax: This was one of 
ihe heaviest taxes imposed upon the Jews, and was 
paid only when the latter had been publicly assured 
that protection had been granted them, as, for ex- 
ample, by Henry IV. (1108) and Henry of Hohen- 
staufen (1254), by the cities of Worms, Mayence, and 
Oppenheim (1260), and by Archbishop Werner of 
Mayence (1265). 

(6) The Leibzoll (see Jew. Encyc. vii. 669). 

(7) The Real Estate and Building Tax: Levied as 
early as the ninth century. Whena Jew purchased a 
house ora lot he placed himself under the protection 
of the local church or monastery, to which he paid 
acertain tribute: for a house, one-tenth of the in- 
come derived from it; fora lot, a certain quantity 
of barley, wheat, and wine. The custom of acquir- 
ing real property under the protection of the Church 
was rendered more diflicult during the thirteenth 
century, measures against it being taken in Nor- 
mandy, 1222, in northern Germany, 1240, in Gas- 
cony, 1288, and by Charles of Valois, 1894. Toward 
the middle of the fifteenth century it fell entirely 
into disuse. 

(8) The Reichssteuer: Imposed by the emperor 
Wenceslaus (1388). "The right to levy taxes upon 


the Jews was granted to cities only on condition. 


that one-half of the income thus derived should be 
paid into the treasury of the state. A similar Jew- 
ish tax existed in France from the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

(9) Royal and Papal Protection Tax: From the 
twelfth century the popes granted letters protecting 
the Jews against the severity of their overlords. 
The amounts paid for these privileges varied from 
1,000 to 8,000 marks for each letter. Such taxes 
were received by popes Alexander IIL, Clement 
III, Innocent III. (1199), Honorius TII. (1217), Greg- 
ory IX. (1285), Innocent TY. (1246), and Innocent 
V. The same class of tax was imposed in En gland 
for the renewal of charters; e.g., 4,000 marks were 
paid to John in 1200. 

(10) The Servitium: Sum paid in lieu of personal 
services. It was first paid in Spain and in France 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, especially 
under Charles the Wise, when exemption from stat- 
ute labor might be purchased with moncy. It was 
collected also in Germany, especially in Cologne. 

(11) The Tenth Pfennig: Levied upon all German 
Jews within the jurisdiction of the archbishops of 
Mayence. The fact that the archbishops had this 
prerogative caused a rupture between John II. and 
Emperor Rupert (1408-4) ; eventually an agreement 
was reached by which the emperor acquired the 
right to levy the tax. 

(12) The Third Pfennig: Imposed by the Nurem- 
berg Reichstag (Aug. 9, 1422) to defray the ex- 
penses of the Hussite war. It was levied on all 
Jews of the German empire, which, for that pur- 
pose, was divided into four districts presided over 
by Margrave Bernhard of Baden, Palsgrave John of 
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Neumarkt, Landgrave John cf Lupfen, and Freiherr 
della Scala of Bavaria. 

Besides these regular taxes, however, the Jews 
were often forced to pay extra tributes. Noteworthy 
instances of such extra taxation occurred under 
Conrad IV. and Ludwig the Bavarian, but especially 
under Emperor Sigismund (1416, 1418, 1423). The 
specifically Jewish taxes, in various forms, contin- 
ued to be levied until the nineteenth century, and 
were not abolished until the Jews had been gener- 
ally accorded full civic rights. _ It should be added 
that, while more onerous, taxes on Jews were, asa 
rule, not more numerous than those levied on all 
citizens possessing means. See SPAIN; TALLAGE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland, passim ; 

Nübling, Die Judengemeinden des Mittelalters. passim ; 

Aronius, Regesten, passim ; Depping, Die Juden im. Mittel- 

alter, passim, Stuttgart, 1831; Wiener, Regesten, passim. 

J. . S. O 
TAXO: The mysterious name of “the man of 
the tribe of Levi” who, under a Roman governor in 
the time of Herod, according to the Assumptio 
Mosis, ix. 1-7, underwent martyrdom with his seven 
sons amidst the cruel persecution of the Zealots 
(vi.-viii.). He exhorted his sons thus: * Let us die 
rather than transgress the commands of the Lord of 
Lords, the God of our Fathers, for if we do this and 
die our blood will be avenged before the Lord.” 
Here the story breaks off abruptly. It appears, 
however, that Josephus (“ Ant.” xiv. 15, § 5) refers 
to this martyrdom of Taxo during Herod’s cruel on- 
slaught against the Zealots, when he states that 
“one old man was caught within one of these caves 
with seven children and a wife, and rather than per- 
mit any of these to surrender he killed them all and 
finally himself, preferring, as he said, death to sla- 
very, and reproaching Herod with the meanness of 
his family although he was king.” Charles, in the 
* Assumptio Mosis" (189), thinks that * Taxo" 
(pan) is a corruption of the word w3pn (“the 
Zealot”), and that the Samaritan legend of Moses 
in Heidenheim's * Vierteljahrsehrift " (1971, iv. 210), 
in speaking of a “ Levite " who would be a zealous bat- 
tler for the congregation *and die and after three 
days rise again," refers to the same Taxo mentioned 
in the * Assumptio Mosis." According to Gen. R. 
lvii. end, * Tabash" (* Tahshon ") signifies a rebel. 

K. 


TAYLOR, CHARLES: English Christian He- 
braist; born in London 1840; educated at King’s 
College, London, and 5t. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he is now master. In 1874 he pub- 
lished an edition of *Coheleth?; in 1877 " Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers," an elaborate edition of the 
Pirke Abot (2 ed., 1891); and in 1899 a valuable ap- 
pendix giving a list of manuscripts. This is prob- 
ably the most important contribution to rabbinic 
learning of any living Christian Hebraist. Taylor 
discovered the Jewish source of the * Didache" in 
his * Teaching of the Twelve Apostles," 1986, and 
has published also “Essay on the Theology of the 
Didache,” 1889. 

Taylor took great interest in Professor Schechter’s 
work in Cairo, and the genizah fragments presented 
to the University of Cambridge are known as the 
Tay lor-Schechter Collection. He was joint editor 
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with Schechter of “The Wisdom of Ben Sira,” 1899. 
He has published separate] y " Cairo Genizah Palimp- 
Sests," 1900. 

He has published also several works on geometry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: JWho’s Who in England. J 

TAYYIB: Tunisian family, first known in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. The more 
prominent members are the following: 


Abraham Tayyib: Grandson of Abraham b.. 


Isaac Tay yib (see below); lived at theend of the cight- 
centh century. He was the author of * Ilayye Abra- 
ham? (Leghorn, 18260), a commentary on the treatises 
Shabbat, Pesabim, Megillah, Ta'anit, Mo‘ed Katan, 
Yebamot, Ketubot, Ixiddushin, Baba Kamma, Sanhe- 
drin, Makkot, Shebu‘ot, ‘Abodah Zarah, and ‘Arakin. 
Appended to it are notes on Maimonides’ “Yac "d 
on Alfasi, and on Rashi to the Pentateuch. 

Abraham ben Isaac Tayyib (surnamed Baba 
Sidi): Rabbi of Tunis, where he died in 1741. He 
was a companion of Zemah Zarfati and one of the 
teachers of Isaac Lombroso, chief rabbi of Tunis. 
He was the author of novelle on the treatises of the 
order Kodashim, printed in Jacob Faitusi’s * Miz- 
bah Kapparah ? (Leghorn, 1810). Other novellz of 
his are to be found in Joseph Tanuji's * Bene Yo- 
sef" (Salonica, 1726).  . 

Hayyim ben Abraham Tayyib: Rabbi of 
Tunis, and' author of * Derek Hayyim” (printed 
with his father's Hayye Abraham 7), à commentary 
on Pesahim, Ketubot, Kiddushin, Baba Mezi‘a, and 
Hullin. 

Isaac ben Benjamin Tayyib: Rabbi and 
cabalist of Tunis; died in 1880. He was the author 
of: (1) *'Erek ha-Shulhan,” novell on the four di- 
visions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim (Leg- 
horn, 1791; preface by J oseph Sarko, who seems to 
have been Isaac's teacher) Yorch De‘ah (ïb. 1798), 
Hoshen Mishpat (db. 1815; Tunis, 1890-92), and 
Eben ha-'Ezer (Leghorn, 1844); (2) "Wawe ha- 
 Ammudim ” (čb. 1837), a commentary on Eliezer of 
Metz's “Sefer Yere’im,” cabalistic in spirit and con- 
taining quotations from cabalistic works; (3) “ Huk- 
kot ha-Pesah " (26. 1853), novellie on the part of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk containing the laws regarding the 
Passover feast; (4) “Sefer ha-Zikkaron? (Tunis, 
1592), in two parts, the first being & collection of 
Isaae's divers notes, and the second a cabalistie com- 
mentary on Abot and on the Pesah) Haggadah, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cazés, Votes Bibliographiques, pp. 307 et 

€q., Tunis, 1893; Fürst, Bibl, Jud. iii. 406. 

J. M. SEL. 


TEBET: Tenth ecclesiastical and fourth civil 
month; it invariably has twenty-nine days. The 
name, like those of the other months, appears to be 
taken from the Assyro-Babylonians, who called their 
tenth month, described as the month of violent rains, 


“Tebetu " (Delitzsch, * Wörterbuch,” p. 298). "This 


month fell near the close of tho rainy season in Pal- 
estine, to which fact the gloss in Ta‘an. 6b alludes, 
holding that the year will be fertile if Tebet be 
“ugly” (Ze, rainy). "The observation that that 
year will bea good one in which Tebet is “widowed ” 
(7.6., rainless) presupposes that a suflicient precipi- 
tation had preceded the month, tho rainy season 
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normally beginning with the month of Heshwan 
(the Sth month), 

Of notable events and dates connected with this. 
month, the following are among the moreimportant: 

Tebet1and2: Seventh and eighth days of Hanuk- 
kah. Tebet 5: See Ezek. xxxiii. 91; R. H. 18b. 
Tebet 8: Day on which the translation of the Septu- 
agint was completed, when the carth was shrouded 
in darkness for three days (* Megillat Ta‘anit,” end). 
Tebet 9: Fast-day, but for reasons not known (20. ; 
Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 580); it is said to 
have been the day on which Ezra died (70.), and Abu 
Husaiu Joseph ibn Nagdela was killed on this day 
(1066). Tebet 10: Fast-day, commemorating the 
beginning of the siege of Jerusalem under Nebu- 
chadnezzar (see Jer. lii. 4; If Kings xxv. 1; Ezek, 
xxiv. 1; R. H. 18b); when this fast-day falls on 
the Sabbath, it is observed on the day following. 
Tebet 12: Ezekiel received a revelation (Ezek, xxix. 
1) Tebet 20: Death of Moses Maimonides (1204). 
Tebet 24: The discomfiture of the Sadducean party 
(B. B. 115b) by Johanan ben Zakkai (according to 
“Megillat Ta‘anit,” this occurred on the 24th of Ab). 
Tebet 25: Said to have been the day of Alexander 
the Great’s appearance before the walls of Jerusalem 
(Yoma 60a). Tebet 28: Another anti-Sadducean 
feast-day (“Megillat Ta‘anit,” x.); on this day the 
majority of the Sanhedrin passed over to the Phari- 
sees, E. G. H. 


TEBUL YOM: Name of 4 treatise in the Mish- 
nah and in the Tosefta; in most editions of the Mish- 
nah it is tenth in the order Tohorot. According to 
Lev. xv. 5 et seq., one who takes the prescribed bath 
still remains unclean until sunset. The degree of un- 
cleanness in such a case is slight, and according to rab- 
binicalinterpretation neither the * hallah ” nor sancti- 
fied flesh isrendered unclean by being touched bysuch 
à person, even before sunset; itis merely rendered 
unfit (^ pasul”). Profane or unsanctified things may 
be touched by him withoutfear. The treatise Tebul 
Yom more closely defines the degree of uncleanness 
attaching to such a person, and stipulates also how 
far the purity of anything is affected by his touch. 
The treatise comprises four chapters, containing 
twenty-six paragraphs in all. | 

Ch. i.: Regulations concerning bread and other 
things which are of such a form that if a tebul yom 
or any other uncleanness touches part of them the 
whole is rendered unclean. 

Ch. ii.: Concerning liquids touched by a tebul 
yom; when such contaet renders the whole unfit, 
and when it affects only the part touched. 

Ch. iii.: Continuation of ch. ii. : regulations con- 
cerning liquids easily rendered unclean. 

Ch. iv.: Regulations concerning utensils touched 
by atebul yom; enumeration of halakic rules which 
have undergone changes in the course of time: of the 
halakic regulations which R. Joshua declared were 
introduced by the sages (“soferim ”), and which he 
was unable to explain. 

In the Tosefta the treatise is divided into two 


chapters. 
wW. n. J. Z. L. 


TEDESCHI, MARCO: Italian rabbi and poet; 
born at Piova, Piedmont, in 1817; died at Triest in 
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1870. He removed to Vercelli with his father (d. 
1886), who had been appointed rabbi there; and in 
1888 he went to Turin to study under R. Hillel 
Cantoni. He was successively elected rabbi of 
Nizza-Monferrato, Saluzzo, Asti, and Triest. His 
principal poems were published by Vittorio Casti- 
elionein the “ Yelid Kinnor" (Drohobycz, 1886). He 
translated from the French “ Les Prières d'un Cour 


JaraGiite." Marco Tedeschi was celebrated as a 
preacher, . 
S V. C. 


TEDESCHI, MOSES ISAAC: Italian trans- 
lator, Biblical commentator, and teacher; born at 
Triest June 6, 1821; died there June 17, 1898. He 
lectured on Bib- 
lical exegesis in 
the Tamud To- 
rah of his native 
city, and occa- 
sionally deliv- 
ered sermons on 
holy days. He 
was the author 
of the following 
works:  *Ho'il 
Mosheh,? com- 
prising commen- 
taries on the 
Earlier Prophets 
(Goritz, 1870), 
the Book of Job 
(Padua, 1877), 
the Psalms (Leg- 
horn, 1880), the 
Five Megillot 
and the Book 
of Proverbs (ib. 
1880), the Penta- 
teuch (čb, 1881), 
theMinor Proph- 
ets (Triest, 1887), 
the books of 
Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, 
and Chroni- 
cles (Przemysl, 
1989); “Musar 

Melakim," a collection of ethical homilies based 
on the Pirke Abot (Triest, 1878); “Zeker Rab,” 
an Italian translation of the didactical prose-poem 


of Mussafia (Padua, 1878); “Ozar Nirdefe Leshon: 


Ibri" on Hebrew synonyms (db. 1879); “Simhat 
ha-Regel,” homilies and glosses on the Targum to 
Proverbs. The author’s autobiography is appended 
to the last-named work. He published also, in “ Ha- 
Asif” (1886), an introduction to the Minor Prophets. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 904. 

S. M. B. 

TEDESCO, IGNAZ AMADEUS: Austrian 
pianist; born at Prague 1817; died at Odessa Nov. 
18, 1882; a pupil of Triebensee and Tomaschek at 
Prague, He made numerous successful concert 
tours, especially in southern Russia, aud settled at 
Odessa, although he lived for a short time at Ham- 
burg (1848) and London (1850). 

As a pianist Tedesco was distinguished for his 


Interior of the Great Synagogue at Teheran. 
(From a photograph by E. N. Adler.) 


fine technique: he was called the “Hannibal of oc- 
taves.” In recognition of his ability he was ap- 
pointed pianist to the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 
He wrote’ brilliant salon music, comprising a piano- 
forte concerto, caprices de concerts, mazurkas, noc- 
turnes, rhapsodies, waltzes, and transcriptions, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Champlin, Cyc. of Music and Musicians; Tl- 
lustrirte Zeitung, 1850, i. 346; Baker, Dict. of Music aud 
Musicians. 
S. | J. So. 
TEFILLIN. See PHYLACTERIES. 


TEHERAN: Capital and commercial center of 
Persia; situated about seventy miles south of the 
Caspian Sea. The chief development of the city 
took place with- 
in the last half 
of the nineteenth 
century, under 
Shah Naşir al- 
Din, whose 
court physician, 
J. E. POLAR, 
was a Jew. The 
antiquity of Te- 
heran is not 
great, since its 
existence can 
hardly be traced 
beyond the 
twelfth century. 
It appears grad- 
ually to have 
taken the place 
of the ancient 
Rai, which sank 
slowly into ob- 
livion and isnow 
a mass of ruins 
in the suburbs 
of Teheran. Rai 
itself had a long 
history, being 
the ancient me- 
tropolis of Me- 
dia mentioned in 
the Apocrypha 
as Rages (Tobit 
i. 14 e£ seg.) or Ragau (Judith i. 15), in the Avesta 
and Old Persian inscriptions as Ragha or Raga 
(Vendidad, i. 15; Yasna, xix. 18; Behistun, ii. 70- 
74, iii. 1-10), and in the classics as Rhage (Strabo, 
$$ 1, 8, 19, etc.). It is mentioned as an emporium 
of Jewish trade by Ibn Khordadhbeh, 817 (see JEw. 
Jixcvc. iv. 189, s.v. COMMERCE). 

Teheran covers a considerable area, as the wall 
which surrounds it is eleven miles in circuit and is 
pierced by twelve gates. The Europeans reside in 
the northern section of the city, where the foreign 
legations are located. "The Jews live in a quarter 
of their own. In their daily life they are subject 
to much the same restrictions and disabilities as the 
Gabars and the Armenians: and they were formerly 
liable to acts of persecution which resulted in redu- 
cing them toa state of misery, ignorance, and degra- 
dation. <A riot against them occurred in Teheran 
as late as May 16, 1897. The Alliance Israélite 
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Universelle has accomplished a great deal toward 

removing this condition of affairs by bettering the 

position of the Jews in the community and by estab- 
lishing schools for the education of the children. 

The Alliance report for 1904 shows a combined at- 

tendance of nearly 400 pupils at the two schools, 

established six years previously for boys and for 
girls. The occupations of the Jews in Teheran, as 
elsewhere in Persia, are largely those of traders, 

Silversmiths, wine-merchants, and petty dealers. 

Teheran hasa total population of 250,000, including 

about 5,000 Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, i. 
900-353. London, 1892; Benjamin, Persia and the Persians, 
Boston, 1886; Basset, Land of the Imams, New York, 1887 : 
Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, New York, 1805: Brugseh, 


Im Lande der Sonne, Berlin, 1886; Univers Israélite, Aug. 
12, 1901; Bulletin de V_Alliance Israélite, 1897, p. 76. 
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' TEHINA, ABBA (called also Tehina ben 
Perisha [“the Pharisee "] or Hasida [“the pious 
one"]: A leader of the Zealots. Together with 
ELEAZAR BEN DINA, he is mentioned in the remark- 
able dictum of Johanan ben Zakkai concerning the 
Zealots: “Since 
the murderers 
have increased, 
the expiation. 
ceremony of the 


‘eglah ‘arufah 
[the heifer 
whose neck is 


broken for a 
murder the per- 
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petrator of 
which is un- 
known; Deut. € 
xxi. 1-9] has [Fy 
come into abey- |B 
ance because of ki 


the many mur- 
ders by these 
only too well. 
known Zealots. 
Such murderers 
are Eleazar ben 
Dinai and Te- 
hina, who was 
formerly called 
‘the Pharisee’ 
and later on received the name of ‘the Murderer’ ? 
(Sotah ix. 9; Sifre, Deut. 205). 

This Tehina has aptly been identified by Deren- 
bourg (“Essai sur l'Histoire et la Géographie de la 
Palestine d'Aprés les Thalmuds et les Autres 
Sources Rabbiniques,” i. 279-280, Paris, 1867) with 
the Abba Tehina Hasida of Eccl. R. ix. 7. Deren- 
bourg, however, takes the epithet “Hasid” to be 
ironical; but he ignores the very nature of the pas- 
sage to which he refers and which is as follows: 
“Tehina the Essene [Hasid] with the title Abba 
[see Kohler, “Abba, Father," in “J. Q. R.” xiii. 
967-575], returning to his native town on Friday 
afternoon shortly before the beginning of the Sab- 
bath, and carrying upon his shoulder a bundle con- 
taining the provisions for his household for the 
Sabbath, met a disease-stricken man unable to move, 
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who asked him to have pity on him and bring him 
into the town, where his wants might receive the nec- 
essary attention. This placed Tehina ina quardary : : 
he was afraid if he left his bundle he might lose all 
his Sabbath provisions; aud if he did not aid the sick 
man, he (Tehina) would be accounted as guilty of 
death. His better impulses proving victorious, he 
carricd the sick man to a safe place, and then went 
back for his bundle, Meanwhile it had grown dark; 
and the people, seeing him carry a bundle on Sabbath 
eve, wondered, saying, 'Is this Abba Tehina tlie 
Pious?’ Tehina himself wasin doubtas to whether 
he had really violated the Sabbath, when a miracle 
happened: God caused the sun again to shine forth 
to show that the Sabbath had not yet begun, as it is 
written (Mal. iii. 20 [A. V. iv. 2]): ‘But unto you 
that fear my name shall the sun of righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings.’” Later the punctilious 
Essene became a fierce Zealot (see ZEALOTS). 
Eleazar ben Dinai is mentioned by Josephus sev- 
eral times, while Tehina is not. He has been 
identified with the Alexander mentioned together 
with Eleazar b. Dinai by that author (Josephus, 
"Dace My IS 
4; see ELEAZAR 
BEN DINAI); but 
Alexander ap- 
pears to be iden- 
tical with Am- 
ram, cited as 
companion of 
Ben Dinai in 
“Ant.” xx. 1, 81 
(comp. Cant. R. 
iii. 5: "In the 
days of Amram 
[?] and in the 
days of Ben 
Dinai they at- 
tempted to bring 
about the Mes- 
sianic time by 
violence”; see 
Grütz, * Gesch." 
9d ed., iii. 431), 
whereas it is. 
quite possible 
that Tehina is 
identicalwith 
Avwfac who was executed by order of Fadus 
(Josephus, “Ant.” Lc. ; Grütz, Lc. p. 978). K. 


TEHINNAH. See DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE, 


TEITELBAUM, MOSES: Austrian Hasid; 
died July 17, 1841. According to Löw, he signed 
his name Tamar, this being the equivalent of 
Teitelbaum, which is the Yiddish for Dattel- 
baum = “palm-tree.” He officiated as rabbi, first 
in Przemysl, and later in Satoralja-Ujhely, to 
which latter place he was called in 1809. In 
Ujhely he founded a Hasidic congregation which 
was independent of the Galician leaders. In 1899 
Teitelbaum was suspected of having supplied 
amulets to certain Jewish culprits who had 
been cast into prison for libel, in order to assist 
them in escaping. When called upon to vindicate 
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himself he declared that the amulets in question 
served only as substitutes for the mezuzah and 
that their only purpose was to protect their bearers 
against demons. | 

Teitelbaum enjoyed an enviable reputation, even 
R. Moses Sofer paying him homage. He was the 
author of: “Yismah Mosheh” (1849; 2d ed. 1898), 
homilies on the Torah; * Tefillah le-Mosheh,” com- 
mentaries on the Psalms; and “ Heshib Mosheh,” a 
collection of responsa. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p. 101; 

Low, Gesammelte Schriften, ii. 16, 84, 91. 

g, l L. V. 

TEIXEIRA, TEIXEYRA, TEXEIRA, or 
TEIXARA: Noble Portuguese Marano family, 
originally bearing the surname of Sampayo. In 
accordance with a decree of King Philip IV. of 
Spain, its coat of arms—azure, a cross potencée or— 
was included in the Spanish roll of arms. In the 
patent, dated 1648, conferring nobility on Diego 
Teixeira his armorial bearings are blazoned as fol- 
lows: Quarterly, 1 anc4, or, an eagle displayed pur- 
ple; 2 and 3, 
checky or and 
sable (sixteen 
fields); bordure 
gules, charged 
by eight *S's? 
argent. This 
coat of arms was 
exchanged bv 
the family, with 
ihe exception of 
a few members, 
for another, 
probably that of 
the De Mattos, 
with whom they 
intermarried, 
the new bear- 
ings being: 
Gules, a fir-tree 
sinople, rooted 
argent between 
two lions ram- 
pant, affronte, 
or, armed azure, 

The family 
was known also 
as Teixeira de Mattos, and members of it, dis- 
tinguished for their riches, philanthropy, commer- 
cial activity, and influence, have resided until very 
recently in Hamburg, Holland, London, Vienna, 
and Venice. 

Diego Teixeira Sampayo (Abraham Senior 
Teixeira): Portuguese Marano; left Portugal for 
Antwerp in 1648; died at Hamburg Jan. 6, 1666. 
After a brief residence at Antwerp he settled in 
Hamburg, professing Catholicism until Good Friday 
in 1647 or 1648, when he and his wife openly ac- 
knowledged Judaism, while Diego, who was ap- 
proaching seventy, together with his two sons, one 
of whom was born out of wedlock, was circumcised 
by a rabbi. The impcrial government thereupon 
demanded the surrender of Diego’s person and the 
confiscation of his estate, but the senate of Hamburg 
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energetically opposed this demand (M. Grunwald, 
* Portugiesengrüber," p. 124). Diego Teixeira, who 
never added *de Mattos" to his name, was known 
in Hamburg only as the “rich Jew.” He rode in an 
ornate carriage upholstered with velvet, had liveried 
servanis, and kept a princely house, which, in 1654, 
was for some time the residence of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, to whom Diego had been recommended 
by the Spanish ambassador D. Antonio Pimentel, 
and by whom he was held in high esteem. Heal- 
ways took a keen interest in the affairs of his core- 
ligionists; and at his intercession in 1657 King Fred- 
erick III. of Denmark granted them privileges, which 
were later confirmed by Christian V. For several 
years he was the head of the Spanish-Portuguese 
community in Hamburg, and at his son’s wedding 
he presented the congregation with a ewer and a 
basin of silver plated with gold, while in 1659 he 
contributed 15,000 marks for the erection of a syna- 
gogue, It was he who supplied the copper roofing 
for the great Church of St. Michael in Hamburg, 
and when the elders asked for his bill he requested 
them to accept it 
receipted with- 
out payment. 
There still exist 
two benevolent 
institutions 
founded by Di- 
ego Teixeira and 
his wife, Sara 
d'Andrade (d. 
Dec. 5, 1698): 
ZurAusstattung 
Dürftiger Jung- 
frauen and Zur 
Auslósung von 
Gefangenen. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: AT- 
chenholtz, Mé- 
moire de Chris- 
tine de Suede, i. 
450,1ii.229, A mster- 
dam, 1651; Gratz, 
Gesch. x. 23: D. 
H. de Castro, 
Keur van Graf- 


steenen, pp. 104 et 
seq.; Grunwald, 


ber, pp. 123 et seq. 
(the epitaphs be- 
ing given on p. 
Sb). 

Manuel Teixeira (Isaac Hayyim Senior 
Teixeira): Only son of Diego Teixcira and Sara 
d’Andrade; born in Lisbon about 1625; died at 
Amsterdam June 5, 1705. He was twice married, 


his second wife being Esther Gomez de Mesquita, 


whom he wedded at Hamburg April 7, 1654. 
Like his father, he was the financial agent and resi- 
dent minister of Queen Christina of Sweden, re- 
taining this position until 1687, as is proved by the 
patent of dismissal given him by her (Archenholtz, 
“Mémoire de Christine de Suède,” iv.). Christina 
esteemed her ambassador so highly for his integrity 
and discretion that when the magistracy of Ham- 
burg attempted to prevent him from leaving the 
city the queen regarded their action as a personal 
affront. She considered Teixeira’s opinions and ad- 
vice of such value that she recommended her am- 
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bassador Rosenbach to follow his counsels, “for 
they are wise and clever, and I approve of them,” 
while in one of her Ietters to Count Wassenau the 
queen said: “Teixeira has written you a letter so 
clever and sagacious that King Solomon himself 
could not have improved upon it. Ican only add 
that you must do all things as he bids you, and un- 
dertake nothing in opposition to his views. . . . Be 


careful not to do anything without his sanction” 


(Archenholtz, Ze. iii. 399, 465). 

During her repeated visits to Hamburg, Queen 
Christina always took up her residenccin Teixeira’s 
house, which was situated in the most beautiful 
portion of the town, on the Jungfernstieg; she re- 
mained there for an entire year in 1661. When she 
revisited Hamburg in July, 1666, and instead of ac- 
cepting the hospitality of the municipal council be- 
came the guest of Teixcira, the rabble, instigated by 
the clergy, endeavored to storm the house. For 
more than a quarter of a century Teixeira served the 
queen faithfully, and, even when, in 1685, he re- 
fused to advance further sums on her appanage, her 
governor-general, Olivekraus, did not succeed in 
disgracing him; on the contrary, she maintained a 
correspondence with him until her death. 

Although Manuel Teixeira, like his father, kept 
à princely house and moved in the highest cir- 
cles, he was a faithful adherent of Judaism, and 
supported a Talmud Torah in which Jacob Sas- 
portas was employed as teacher. Like many other 
Jews of Spanish-Portuguese extraction, he was a 
follower of Shabbethai Zebi. In 1670, when the 
Jews were threatened with expulsion from Vienna 
and from the Austrian domains, Teixeira, in response 
to the appeal of the Vienna community, advocated 
their cause with great devotion. He accordingly 
wrote to several of his friends among the grandees 
of Spain and invoked the aid of Cardinal Azzolino 
at Rome, the contidential friend of Queen Christina, 
while at his request the queen herself wrote to the 
papal nuncio in Vienna and sent Tcixcira letters for 
the dowager empress and for the empress. Manuel 
must have removed to Amsterdam before 1699, since 
in that year he was head of the Spanish-Portuguese 
congregation in that city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahrbuch für Israeliten, vii. 1-13, Vienna, 
1860; Gratz, Gesch. x. 227, 268; xxii. et seq.; J. Sasportas, 
Ohel Ya'alkob, responsum No. 77: Zeitschrift des Harm- 
burger Geschichtsvereins, ii. 409 et seq.; D. H. de Castro, 
Kewur van Grafsteenen, pp. 104 et seq. 3 Sew. Chron. Aug. 11, 
1905; Diamant, in Magyar Zsidó Szemle, vi. 269 et seq., 823 
et seq. 

S. M. K. 


TEIXEIRA, PEDRO: Portuguese traveler; 


born at Lisbon of Marano parents; died about the 


middle of the seventeenth century either at Verona 
(according to De Barrios, who is followed by Wolf, 
Zunz, and others) or at Antwerp (according to Bar- 
bosa Machado), whither he had removed from Ven- 
ice. A man of education and a close observer, he 
traveled for eighteen months through the Philip- 
pines, China, and parts of America, and, after spend- 
ing two years at Lisbon, undertook a scientific jour- 
ney to India, Persia, and other countries. Asa o- 
sult he published * Relaciones de Pedro Teixeira d'el 
Origen, Descendencia, y Sucesion de los Reyes de 
Persia, y de Hormuz, y de un Viage Hecho por el 
Mismo Autor Dende la India Oriental Hasta Italia 


por Tierra" (Antwerp, 1610), containing a history 
of the kings of Persia according to Persian sources, 
as well as a fund of information on the Jews of 
Aleppo, Bagdad, and other cities, with notes on 
Jewish monuments. It served as a guide for 
Thomas de Pinedo and others, and has been trans- 
lated into English by W. J. Sinclair, and edited by 
D. Fergeson; the latter also supplied the edition 
with an introduction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barrios, Relacion de los Poctas Espaftoles, p. 
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58: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 922: Zunz, G. S. i. 188; Barbosa. 
Machado, Biblioteca Lusitana, iii. 622: Kayserling, Pedro 
Teixeira: Wine Reiseskizze als Einleitung zu J. J. Benja- 
min, Acht Jahre in Asien und Africa, Hanover, 1858 (Eng- 
lish transl. ib. 1859); idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 105. 

S. M. K. 


TEKI/AH. See Suorar. 


TEKOA: City of southern Judea, frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament. "The * wise wom- 
an” who brought about the recall of Absalom was a 
resident of the city (II Sam. xiv. 2 e£ seq.), and it 
was also the home of the prophet Amos (i. 1), the 
herdsman and the gatherer of sycamore fruit. The 
fortification of Tekoa by Rehoboam (II Chron. xi. 
6) gave it strategic importance. In the post-exilic 
period its inhabitants were CALEBITES (I Chron. ii. 
24); and they aided Nehemiah in rebuilding the 
wall (iii. 5, 27). 

The site of Tekoa is fixed by Biblical data. It 
was in the south (Jer. vi. 1), and in the vicinity of 
the valley of Berachah (“blessing ”), near the desert 
to which it gave its name (II Chron. xx. 20, 26; I 
Macc, ix. 33). The place is still more accurately 
localized in Josh. xv. 60, where the Greek text of 
a passage lost in the Hebrew places it, together with 
Deth-lehem and other towns of the hill-country of 
Judah, south of Jerusalem. According to the 
“Onomasticon” of Eusebius and Jerome, it lay 
twelve homan miles (eighteen kilometers) south of 
that city and to the east of Beth-lehem on the edge 
of the desert, The site of the city is represented by 
the modern Khirbat Taku'ah, a mass of scantily in- 
habited ruins, with ancient cisterns and tombs and 
the remains of & church, lying on a hill which 
commands a wide landscape. Since the days of 
Jerome the grave of Amos has been shown 
there. The Mishnah speaks in high praise of the 
oil of Tekoa; and medieval Arabic authors mention 


its honey. 
E. C. I. Br. 


TEKUFAH (lt. “turn,” “cycle”): Season of 
the year. The fourtekufotare: (1) Tekufat Nisan, 
the vernal equinox (March 21), when the sun enters 
Aries; this is ihe beginning of spring, or “ ‘et ha- 
zera‘ ? (seed-time), when day and night are equal; 
(2) Tekufat Tammuz, the summer solstice (June 21), 
when the sun enters Cancer; this is the summer sea- 
son, or “‘et ha-kazir” (harvest-timo), when the day 
is the longest in the year; (8) Tekufat Tishri, the 
autumnal equinox (Sept. 23), when the sun enters 
Libra, and autumn, or “ ‘et ha-bagir” 
(vintage-time), begins, and when the 
day again equals the night; (4) Te- 
kufat Tebet, the winter solstice (Dec. 22), when the 
sun enters Capricornus; this is the beginning of 


Seasons. 
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winter, or “ ‘et ha-horef” (stripping-time), when the | that has been boiled or used in salting or pickling. 


night is the longest during the year. Each tekufah, 
according to Samuel Yarhinai, marks the beginning 
of a period of 91 days and 74 hours. 


The danger in unused water may be avoided by put- 
ting in it a piece of iron or an iron vessel (“Bet 
Yosef” on the “Tur,” and Isserles’ note to Shulhan 


TABLE or THE TEKUFOT DurinG 1905-14. 


t 
. ~= =N : 
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9 Tekufat Tebet. zo Tekufat Nisan. 2 Tekufat Tammuz. oS Tekufat Tishri. OG 
a Ac Az AZ ] GE 
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1905 | 10.30 a.m. Fri., Jan. 6....| 29 |} 6 p.m. Fri., April Tel 981|130a.m. Sat., July 8....| 5 || 9am. Sat., Oct. T ....... | 8 
1900 | 4.30 p.m. Sat., Jan. 6....| 9 || 12 p.m. Sat., April 7 ..... 13 || 7.30 a.m. Sun., July 8....| 14 || 8 p.m. Sun. Oct. $....... | 18 
1907 | 10.30 p.m. Sun., Jan, 6. ..| 21 || 6 a.m. Mon., April 8....| 24 || 1.30 p.m. Mon., July 8...! 26 || 9 p.m. Mon., Oct. 7 ...... ! 30 
1908 | 4.30 a.m. Tues., Jan. ..| 4 | 12 a.m, Tues., April 7....| 6 || 7.80 p.m. Tues., July 7...| 9 || 3a-m. Wed., Oct. v ..... i 12 
1909 | 10,30 a.m. Wed.. Jan. 6.., 13 6 p.m. Wed., April 7....! IT j| 1.30 a.m. Thur., July 8... 19 || 9 a.m. Thur., Oct. 7...... | 22 
1910 | 4.30 p.m. Thur., Jan. 6.., 25 || 12 p.m. Thur., April 1 ...1 28*1| 7.80 a.m. Fri., July 8..... 1 /|3 p.m. Fri., Oct. 7... eas | 4 
1911 | 10.30 p.m. Fri., Jan.6....| 7 6 a.m, Sat., April 8..... ]0 | 1.30 p.m. Sat., July 8..... 12 1| 9 p.m. Sat., Oct. 7........ |; 16 
1912| 4.30 a.m. Sun., Jan. 7-..| 17 || 12 a.m. Sun., April dris us 20 || 7.30 p.m. Sun., July 7....| 23 || 3 a.m. Mon., Oct. 7....... | 26 
4913 | 10.30 a.m. Mon., Jan. 6..| 27 || 6 p.m. MOn., April 7....| 1] 1.30a.m. Tues., July 8...| 3 ||9 a.m. Tues., Oct. ars dus : 6 
1914| 4.30 p.m. Tues, Jan. 6..| 8 || 12 p.m. Tues., April 7....| 12 | 730 a.m. Wed., July 8...| 14 || 3 p.m. Wed., Oct.7...... Bri 
| | 
MOM e eai a CREME I 
*Adar II. 


It will be noticed that the tekufot fall from four- 
teen to eighteen days later than the true solar 
equinox or solstice; this, however, does not inter- 
fero with the calendar, which follows the figures of 


R. Ada. 


‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 455, 1; “Be’er Heteb,” to 
Yoreh De‘ah, 116, 5). R. Jacob Mölln required 
that a new iron nail should be lowered by means of 
a string into the water used for baking mazzot dur- 
ing the Nisan tekufah (* Sefer Mabaril," p. 6b, ed. 


An ancient and widely believed superstition is | Warsaw). 
connected with the tekufot. Ail water that may be See CALENDAR: MONTH; Stn, BLESSING OF. 
in the house or stored away in vessels in the first J. J. D. E. 


hour of the tekufah is thrown away in 
the belief that the water is then poi- 
soned, and if drunk would cause swell- 
ing of the body, sickness, and sometimes 
death. Several reasons are advanced for this. Some 
say it is because the angels who protect the water 
change guard at the tekufah and leave it unwatched 
for a short time. Others say that Cancer fights 
with Libra and drops blood into the water. Another 
authority accounts for the drops of blood in the 
water at Tekufat Nisan by pointing out that the 
waters in Egypt turned to blood at that particular 
moment. At Tekufat Tammuz, Moses smote the 
rock and caused drops of blood to flow from it. At 
Tekufat Tishri the knife which Abraham held to 
slay Isaac dropped blood. At Tekufat Tebet, 
Jephthah sacrificed his daughter (Abudarham, 
“Sha‘ar ha-Tekufot,” p. 122a, Venice, 1566). 

The origin of the superstition can not be traced. 
Hai Gaon, in the tenth century, in reply to a ques- 
tion as to the prevalence of this custom in the 
“West” (7.e., west of Babylon), said it was followed 
only in order that the new season might be begun 
with a supply of fresh, sweet water. Ibn Ezra ridi- 
cules the fear that the tekufah water will cause 
swelling, and ascribes the belief to the “gossip 
of old women” (20.). Hezekiah da Silva, however, 
warns his coreligionists to pay no attention to Ibn 
Ezra's remarks, asserting that in his own times 
many persons who drank water when the tekufah 
occurred fell illand died in consequence. Da Silva 
says the principal danger lies in the first tekufah 
(Nisan); and a special announcement of its occur- 
rence was made by the beadle of the congregation 
(“Peri Hadash,” on Orah Hayyim, 428, end). The 
danger lurks only in unused water, not in water 


Supersti- 
tion. 


TELASSAR (qw Nbn): City, along with Gozan, 
Haran, and Reseph, which Rabshakeh mentions as 
having been conquered by Sennacherib's predeces- 
sors (II Kings xix. 12; Isa. xxxvii. 12). This city 
was inhabited by the Bene ‘Eden. The cuneiform 
inscriptions mention a Bit-Adini, located in the up- 
per Mesopotamian country, which may be identical 
with the Biblical place. ^ Telassar? is probably, as 
Schrader holds, the same name as * Til-Ashshuri ” 
(the hill of Ashur), and may have been given to any 
place on which a temple was built. One such place 
is found east of the Tigris, as shown by Schrader; 
and another, mentioned by Tiglath-pileser II., was 
probably in Babylonia. Esarhaddon, too, mentions 
one near the land of the Mitanni. "Telassar, then, 
being a possible general name, is located in at least 
three sections of the great Mesopotamian valley by 


as many separate cuneiform documents. 
E. C. I. M. P. 


TELCS, EDUARD: Hungarian sculptor; born 
at Baja May 12, 1872. At the age of twelve he 
went to Budapest and studied decorative art, but he 
soon left that city for Vienna, where he was edu- 
cated for four years in the Allgemeine Bildhauer- 
schule, winning the Füger gold medal with his 
“St, Boniface Striking Down the Banner of Wotan.” 
He next entered Professor Zumbusch’s school, where 
he studied for three years, gaining the school’s first 
prize with his “Two Drinkers,” which later won a 
medal of the second class at the World’s Fair in 
Antwerp. Telcs attracted particular attention in 
1900 by being awarded, for his monument in honor 
of Empress Elizabeth of Austria, first prize among 
many competitors. He is now (1905) at work on 
a statue of the poet Vordsmarty to be erected in 


Rome about 480. 
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Budapest, and another of Kossuth in Kecskemot, 
having been awarded both these commissions as a 
result of competition. 


S. l I M. 


TELESINUS: Jew of Telesia, who lived at 
Not only did Pope Gelasius refer 
fo him, in à letter to Bishop Quingesius, as a * vir 
clarissimus? and his most deserving friend, but he 
recommended Telesinus’ relative Antonius (Antius) 
to the bishop. Telesinus, moreover, is mentioned in 
papal documents as the physician of Pope Golasius. 
Of late it has been denied that Telesinus was phy- 
sician in ordinary to Gelasius or even a physician 
at all. l 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner. Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 4; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Ron, i. 128, and 
note. 


S. A. M. FR. 
TELL EL-AMARNA : Name derived from the 
Beni ‘Amran or El-Amarna Bedouins, and now given 
to the extensive ruins and rock-cut tombs which are 
the last relics of the ancient royal city of Khut Aten. 
These ruins are in middle Egypt, on the east bank 
of the Nile, near the villages of Hagg Kandil on the 
south and Et-Tell on the north. They are the ruins 
of a city built by Amenophis IV., of the ei eghteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. Shortly after the beginning of 
his reign, Amenophis broke away from the worship 
of all gods except Aten, the god of the solar disk. 
He accordingly removed from Thebes, which for cen- 
turies had been the Egyptian capital, 
Of the and built a new city, in which ancient 
Eighteenth traditions and invested religious inter- 
Dynasty. ests should not be able to oppose his 
reforms. He selected the site now 
known as El-Amarna, in the Hermopolitan nome 
in central Egypt, in which a royal palace and 
a temple of Aten were soon surrounded by resi- 
dences of nobles and of others who would naturally 
follow in the train of royalty. After the death of 


Amenophis the old religion reasserted itself, the 
royal residence was soon moved back to Thebes, and 


the city which he had been at so much pains to 
build fell into decay. As the reign of Amenophis 


was less than twenty years, the occupation of his 


new capital can not have been long. Its site was 
never reoccupied, so that the course of the streets 
of Khut Aten and the plans of the ancient palaces 
and houses may still be traced in the mound. 

The position of the palace of Amenophis was dis- 
covered by Petrie during his excavation at El- 
Amarna in 1891-92. It is indicated on the mound 
to-day by a building erected to preserve some painted 
stucco pavements which once formed a part of the 
palace, These paintings, as well as those in the 
neighboring tombs, prove that the artists of the 
time of Amenophis had emancipated themselves 
from ordinary Egyptian conventions, and repre- 
sented objects much more naturally than had hith- 
erto been the case. i 

The attention of the modern world was first called 
to El-Amarna by the discovery, accidentally made 
by a peasant woman late in 1887, of more than 300 
cuneiform tablets, which turned out to be letters 
written to Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV. by 
kings of various Asiatic countries and by Egyptian 


T MÀ À—— 2 


officials or vassals in Phenicia, Syria, and Palestine. . 
This correspondence opened vistas of Oriental his- 
tory that had been entirely unsuspected.  Kadash. 
man-Bel and Burnaburiash, kings of 
The Babylon; Ashuruballit, a king of As- 
El-Amarna syria; Dushratta, a king of Mittani; 
Tablets. anda king of Alashia (supposed to be 
Cy prus) —all had friendly correspond- 
ence with the Egyptian kings. An entirely new 
conception of international relations at this period 
was thus acquired; and the remarkable fact was es- 
tablished that the language of diplomatic intercourse 
was then the cunciform Babylonian. The majority 
of the letters were from vassals or ofticials in placcs , 
like Gebal, Tyre, Sidon, Lachish, Jerusalem, ete. 
—letters which proved that even in writing to Egyp- 
tians the natives of this region used Babylonian 
cuneiform. Thus a long domination of these coun- 
tries by Babylonian influence, before the Egyptian 
conquest by Thothmes III., was evident. The con- 
tents of the letters afford a vivid picture of the way 
in which the Asiatic empire of Egypt was disinte- 
grating under the weak administration of Ameno- 
phis IV. 

Amenophis IV. had an Asiatic mother. He was 
accordingly more interested in preserving these let- 
ters than most Egyptian kings would have been; 
those which had been written to his father he took to 
his new capital, while those which were written to 
himself were stored in the same archive, where they 
remained until 1887. After their discovery the Brit- 
ish Museum purchased 87 of them, the Berlin Mu- 
scum 160 (a considerable number being fragments), 
the Gizeh Museum at Cairo obtained 60, while about 
20 were purchased by private persons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baedeker, Egypt: pp. 203 et seq., Leipsic, 

1902; Budge, History of Egypt, iv. 111-141, 184-241, London, 

1902; Bezold, The Tell-El-Amarna Tablets in the British. 

Museum, London, 1891; Oriental Diplomacy, London, 1893 ; 


Winckler, Der Thontafelfund von El- Am arna, Berlin, 1899; 
Die Lhontafeln von Tell-El-Amarna (vol. v. of Schrader, 
A. 


E. €. G. A. B. 


TELLER, LEOPOLD: Hungarian actor; born 
at Budapest April 3, 1844. For a time he studied 
medicine at the University of Vienna, but in 1862 
he went to Laibach, where he joined a theatrical 
company. During the following ten years he played 
at small theaters In Iglau, Klagenfurt, Troppau, 
Budapest, Leipsic, and Liebenstein; and from 1874 
to 1890 he was a member of the * Meininger," and 
appeared in such rôles as Shylock, Iago, Gessler, 
Frang Moor, and Marinelli. On leaving the * Mein- 
inger” he secured an engagement at the Stadttheater 
in Hamburg, where his principal rôles were Graf 
Trast, Doctor Crusius, and Graf Menges. In 1899 he 
retired from the stage, and settled as teacher of 
clocution in Hamburg. He has written a play 
entitled * Wintersonnenwende,” which has met with 
considerable success. 


aje 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. 


8. P. T. H. 
TELLER, PROBST. See FnhIEDLAÁNDER, 


Davin. 


TELLHEIM, CAROLINE. Sec BETTELHEIM, 
CAROLINE VON, 
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TEMAN : Originally, the name ofa tribe and then 
of a district of the Edomites. In Biblical genealogy 
it is the name of the eldest son of Eliphaz, the 
first-born of Esau,and one of the “dukes” of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, 42; I Chron. i. 36, 58). The 
genealogy here noted proves that Teman was one of 
the most important of the Edomite tribes, and this 
is confirmed by the fact that “Teman ” is used as à 
synonym for Edom itself (Amos i. 12 ; Obad. 9; 
comp. Jer. xlix. 20, 99; Hab. iii. 3). The 'Teman- 
ites were famed for their wisdom (Jer. xlix. 7; 
Baruch iii. 22); Eliphaz, the oldest and wisest of 
the friends of Job, is described as a member of this 
tribe (Job ii. 11 et passim). | 

Toman is referred to in Obad, 9 as a part of the 
mount of Esau, while Amos i. 12 mentions it in coz- 
nection with the Edomitic “ palaces of Bozrah”; 
Ezek. xxv. 18 speaks of it in contrast to the southern 
boundary Dedan. The * Onomasticon " of Eusebius 
(260, 155) mentions a region called Thaiman, in Geba- 
lene (the GEBAL of Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 [ A. V. 'T]), and thus 
in the district of Petra, noting also an East Teman, 
a town with a Roman garrison fifteen (according to 
Jerome, five) miles from Petra. 

E. C. | I. BE. 


TEMERLS, JACOB BEN ELIEZER (known 
also as Jacob Ashkenazi): German Talmudist 
and cabalist; born at Worms at the end of the six- 
teenth century; died at Vienna about 1667. At an 
early age Temerls went to Poland, and for some 
years directed a Talmudical school at Lublin. 
Thence he removed to Kremenetz, where he passed 
the greater part of his life. In his old age he 
settled at Vienna, where he remained until his death. 
He enjoyed a high reputation both as a Talmudist 
and as a cabalist, and was lauded by his contem- 
poraries for his great piety. He is said to have 
fasted forty years, during which period he never 
left the bet ha-midrash. 

Temerls was the author of “Sifra di-Zeni‘uta de- 
Ya‘akob,” containing a cabalistic commentary on 
the Pentateuch and rules for the study of the Cab- 
ala (Amsterdam, 1669). He left in manuscript: 
“She’clot u-Teshubot,” a collection of responsa, 
quoted in * Emunat Shemuel" (3 53); a comprehen- 
sive commentary on the Pentateuch and the Me gillot, 
quoted by himself in his “Sifra di-Zeni'uta de- 
Ya‘akob”; a commentary on the “Idrot”; a com- 
inentary on difficult passages in the Babylonian 
and Palestinian Talmuds; explanations of some 
passages of the Zohar, the books of the Prophets, 
and the Hagiographa; and a dissertation on Luria's 
cabalistic writings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 

210, 350 (where Jacob is confounded with the brother of Shab- 


bethai Bass); Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1258; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 991 ; Dembitz, Kelilat Fofi, ii. 117. 


S. I Br. 


TEMESVAR: Hungarian city. The oldest 
gravestone in the Jewish cemétery is dated 1636, and 
was erected in memory of Azriel Assach of Salonica. 
Between 1559 and 1716 large numbers of Spanish 
Jews settled in Temesvar, where the Turkish gov- 
ernment received them with favor; but after the 
capture of the city in 1716 by Prince Eugene their 
treatment became less favorable, for Temesvar and 


Telesinus 
Temesvar 


its district were annexed to Hungary and adminis- 
tered ag an Austrian province. In 1718 the pro- 
vincial government ordered the expulsion of the 
Jews from the city on the charge of being Turkish 
spies. The order was not strictly enforced, how- 
ever, on account of the influence of Moses Lopez 
Pereira Diego d'AcvrrAm, the founder of the Se- 
phardic community; Maria Theresa even permitted 
five other Spanish Jewish families to settle in the 
city. D’Aguilar presented to the Sephardic com- 
munity mantles of the Law and silver crowns for 
the scrolls of the Torah. At that time the Span- 
ish Jews had a society for the promotion of the 
study of the Bible, while another association re- 
ceived official recognition from the Count of Wallis, 
ihe commander-in-chief of the citadel. 

Asin Bohemia and Moravia, the Jews of Temesvar 
were oppressed by the restrictions formulated by 
Maria Theresa in 1776. Only forty-nine were per- 
mitted to reside in the city. They were restricted to 
a single community, headed by a dayyan and a 

rabbi; nor might they contract mar- 
Residence riages or leave the city without the 
Limited. permission of the authorities. Only 
eight were allowed to engage in com- 
merce; and the distinction between Ashkenazim and 
Sephardim was abolished, the whole Jewry being 
comprised under the term “ protected Jews of the 
cities and counties of the Banat.” Jews from other 
places were forbidden to enter the city except for 
commercial purposes, when they were required to 
pay a daily tax of five groschen for protection, and 
were obliged to leave the city at night. Jews were 
forbidden either to have Christian servants orto live 
in the houses of Christians, and were compelled to 
reside in a ghetto in the citadel, their quarter being 
bounded by the streets now called Varoshaz, Szerb, 
Erzsibet,and Jenö. Marriages might be performed 
only by the rabbi of Temesvar, and all Jews who 
died in the province were to be buried iu the ceme- 
tery of the city. It was not until the reign of Jo- 
seph IL. (1780-90) that the condition of the Jews of 
'Temesvar began to improve. 

The community's most important society, next to 
the charitable organization, is the Jewish Women's 
Club of the citadel, one of the oldest societies of 
Hungary, founded by Sarolta Fischelin 1846. "This 
is the famous Jewish society which gave Louis Kos- 
suth 800 crowns for patriotic purposes on the out- 
break of the Hungarianrevolution. During the oc- 
cupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina this society 
rendered valuable aid by sending food to the 
wounded; and at the time of the flood at Szegedin, 
in 1979, it materially assisted the poor, especially 
by maintaining a soup-kitchen. The: commu- 
nity supports two other women’s clubs, founded in 


Torah (a charitable organization), the Maskil el Dal, 
and a hebra kaddisha, the last-named established in 
1748, although its hospital in the citadel has since 
been demolished. 

Temesvar has had the following rabbis: Jacob 
Moses of Belgrade (Sephardi; 1789); Eliezer. Lip- 
mann, author of the commentary “ Migdal Da wid " 
(1748); Jonathan Trebitsch, chief rabbi of 'Transyl- 
vania (1752); Johanan b. Isaiah (1775); Zebi Hirsch 


1947 and 1869 respectively, as well as the Talmud : 
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b. Israel (Hershele Harif; 1782); and David b. Zebi 


Oppenheim (1801), and his son David Hirsch Oppen- 


heim, author of * ‘Ene ha-Da‘at” (Budapest, 1829). 
The rabbinate of Temesvar has always included 


the entire district composed of Lugos, Versecz, 
Karansebes, Pancsova, and Nagy Becskerek. In 


city possesses a synagogue in the Moorish style, built 
in 1865. There is a small Sephardic synagogue in 
the citadel, but the Spanjsh Jews in Temesvar are 
now very few, and their old place of worship, the 
Judenhof, founded in 1760, has been demolished to 
make room for the new Reform synagogue. 


SYNAGOGUE AT TEMESYAR, HUNGARY. 
(From a photograph.) 


1868 Moritz Hirschfeld was elected rabbi, and was 
succeeded by Moritz Lowy. Since 1860, however, 
internal dissensions have divided the community 
into factions, with the Reform rabbi, Moritz Lów y, 
at the head of the one in the city, and the Orthodox 
rabbi, Jakob Singer, leading that in the citadel. 
The Jatter containsa synagogue in the Renaissance 
Gothic style, designed by Leopold Baumhorn; the 


The earliest Jewish census at Temesvar was taken 
in 1789, when there were 139 Ashkenazim and S1 
Sephardim (46 families altogether). In 1755 there 
were 23 Jewish families in the city; 58 in 1772; 76 
in 1776; and 72 in 1781. In 1840 the Jewish popu- 
lation of the city was about 1,900, of whom 750 lived 
in the citadel, 340 in the city, and about 50 in the 
suburbs. In 1858 the number was 2,202; in 1890, 


Temesvar 


4,870; and in 1901, 5,788 (including Jewish sol- | tant gates of the courts; one at each of the four cor- 

diers, 5,916). The total population of Temesvar is | ners within the court; one at the Chamber of Sacri- 

53,088. fice; one at the Chamber of Curtains; 
be t [14 , 7 m 

mmrroanarsy: M. LOWY, Skizzen zur Geschichte der Taden Priestly and one behind the Kapporet (Holy 

in T'emesvár ; Jakob Singer, Adata a Bánati Zsidók Torten, Guard. of Holies) The captain of the 


Budapest, 1905. 

S. J. Si. 

TEMPLE, ADMINISTRATION AND 
SERVICE OF: The affairs of the Second Temple 
were managed by a board of fifteen appointed officers 
(*memunnim"), The Misbnah records the following 
names of oflicers of the Temple without stating their 
respective periods of activity ; butitis presumed they 
were those appointed in the time of Agrippa: (1) Jo- 
nanan b. Phinehas, in charge of the seals given 
in exchange for money to purchase sacrifices; (2) 
Ahijah, of libations; (8) Mattithiah b. Samuel, of 
allotments (2.é., the selection of priests for the day); 
(4) Pethahiah, of the nests of fowls (for sacrifices) ; 
(5) Ben Ahijah, of the health department (treat- 
ing especially a disease of the bowels caused by 
the bare fect touching the cold marble pavement) ; 
(6) Nehunya, of the digging of wells (for the 
pilgrims on the highways leading to Jerusalem); 
(1) Gebini (Gabinimus), of announcements (the Tem- 
ple crier); (8) Ben Geber, of the gates (opening and 
closing them); (9) Ben Dabi, of the wicks for the 
candlestick (* menorah?); (10) Ben Arza, of the cym- 
bals (leading the music of the Levites); (11) Hugras 
(Hugdas) b. Levi, of the musical in- 
struments; (12) the Garmu family, of 
the preparation of the showbread; 
(13) the Abtinas family, of the incense; (14) Elea- 
zar, of the curtains; and (15) Phinehas, of the vest- 
ments (Shek. v. 1; comp. Maimonides, “ Yad,” Kele 
ha-Mikdash, vii. 1). 

Seven trustees (*amarkelim ") and three cashiers 
(*gizbarim ”) had charge of the Temple treasury. 
In the courts were thirteen contribution-boxes in 
the shape of shofarim, with narrow necks and broad 
bases (Shek. vi.). 
public sacrifices, etc., was demanded on the first 
of Adar and was payable by the twenty-fifth of 
the same month (db. i. 1, 8). There was a special 
room, called “ Lishkat. Hashsha’im ” (Secret Cham- 
ber), for anonymous donations, out of which fund 
the worthy poor were supported. Into the Vessel 
Chamber the people threw donations of silver and 
gold vessels. Every thirty days this chamber was 
opened by the cashiers, who selected such vessels as 
could be utilized in the Temple, the rest being sold 
and the proceeds applied to a fund for repairing 
the Temple building (* bedek ba-bayit "; jb. v. 4). 

The priestly officials were: the high priest, his 
deputy (“segan ”), and his two attendants (“katoli- 
kin” = “catholicus ”). 

A strict watch over the Temple was maintained, 
the guard being composed of three priests and 
twenty-one Levites. The priests were stationed one 
at the Chamber of the Flame (* Bet ha-Nizoz ”), one 
atthe Chamber of the Hearth (“Bet ha-Moked "), 
and one at the Chamber (attic) of Abtinas (see dia- 
eram, page 95). The Levites kept guard as fol- 
lows: one at each of the five gates of the mount 
entrances; one at each of the four corners within 
the mount enclosure; one at each of the five impor- 

XIT. —6 


Officers. | 


The half-shekel contribution for 


guard saw that every man was alert, 
chastising a priest if found asleep at his post, and 
sometimes even punishing him by burning his shirt 
upon him, as a warning to others (Mid. i. 1). 

The priests were divided into twenty-four patrols 
(“mishmarot”), which were changed every week. 
The patrol was quartered partly in the Chamber of 
the Flame and principally in the Chamber of the 
Hearth, both of which were on the north side of the 
inner court (“‘azarah”). "The latter chamber was a 
capacious one, surmounted by a dome. Half of the 
chamber extended outside the court to the “hel,” a 
kind of platform surrounding the courts, which was 
considered as secular, in contrast to the sacred prem- 
ises within, where the priests were not allowed to sit 
down, much less to sleep. A fire was always kept 
burning in the outer extension, at which the -priests 
might warm their hands and bare feet. Herealso they 
might sit down and rest for a while. At night the 
elder priests slept here on divans placed on rows 
of stone steps one above another. The younger 
priests slept on cushions on the floor, putting their 
sacred garments under their heads and covering 
themselves with their secular clothing (Tamid i. 1). 
The elder priests kept the keys of the Temple, put- 
ting them at night under a marble slab in the floor; 
to this slab aring was attached for lifting it. A 
priest watched over or slept on the slab until the 
keys were demanded by the officer in the morning. 

The king when visiting the Temple had no rights 
beyond those of the ordinary Israelite; only the 
kings of the house of David were privileged to sit 
down in the ‘azarah (Sotah 41b; Tamid 27a). 

The major Sanhedrin, composed of 71 members, 
sat in the Chamber of Hewn Stone (“ Lishkat ha- 
Gazit”) on the extreme north of the priests’ hall. 
Two tribunals of minor Sanhedrin, each composed 

of twenty-three members, sat one by 

The the south gate of the mount and one 

Judiciary. in front of the hall on the north side. 

The sessions were held from the morn- 

ing sacrifice till that of the afternoon. On Sabbaths 

and holy days, to facilitate increased business the 

major Sanhedrin sat outside on the hel (Sanh. 88b), 

and the minor Sanhedrin assembled in the bet ha- 
midrash situated on the mount (Tosef., Hag. ii.). 

Entrance within the enclosure of the mount was 
permitted to any one who was decently attired and 
who carried no burden. Israclites when ritually 
unclean and Gentiles were not allowed to pass be- 
yond the “soreg,” a fence which surrounded the 
courts at a distance of ten cubits. The outer court, 
called “ ‘Ezrat Nashim ” (Women's Hall), was for the 

usc of ordinary Israelites. The priests’ 


Local hall was reserved for the priests and 
Divisions Levites; occasionally, however, men 


and Water- and women presenting sin-offerings, 


Supply. sacrifices on which they were required 
to place the hands (* semikah 7), made 
use of it. At the festivals, to accommodate the 


large crowds, all Israelites were permitted to enter 
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the priests’ hall, on which occasion the curtain of 
the vestibule was raised to show the people the in- 
terior of the “Hekal” (see PILGRIMAGE). The 
people, though tightly packed, were able to find 
sufficient space in which to prostrate themselves, 
this being one of the miracles associated with the 
Temple. The people crowded to within eleven 
cubits behind the Holy of Holies (Yoma 21a). 
Another phenomenon was the water-supply. A 
spring rising below the Holy of Holies from an 
opening as narrow as the antenne of a locust in- 
creased when it reached the entrance to the Hekal to 
the size of a warp-thread; at the entrance to the 
vestibule it assumed the size of a woof-thread ; and 
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uh, being unfit for service till sunset of the same 
day. 

The order of the priests’ daily service in the 
Temple was as follows: One of the priests arose 
early and bathed before the arrival of the officer, 
who usually came about cockcrow. The officer 
knocked at the door of the Chamber of the Hearth, 
and the priests opened it. He called for the priest 

Who had bathed, and ordered him to 
Order of decide by lot which of the priests should 
Service. serve that day. The officer then took 
the keys and entered through the 
wicket (“pishpush ”) of the door to the ‘azarah, fol- 
lowed by the priests who formed the patrol, cach 
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THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
(From a Passover Haggadah, printed at Amsterdam, 1695.) 


at the house of David it became an overtlowing 
brook (Yoma 77b, 78a). This spring is referred to 
in the passage “ And behold, waters issucd out from 
under the threshold of the house . . . at the south 
side of the altar " (Ezek. xlvii. 1, 2); it was the mys- 
terious spring that filled the bath of Ishmacl the 
high priest, situated by the attic of Abtinas on the 
south of the court, at the water-gate. There was 
another bath, in a passage under the Chamber of 
the Hearth, for the use of any ordinary priest who 
might become ritually unclean. This was reached 
by a winding staircase. The priest, having bathed, 
dried himself by the fire; he then dressed and re- 
turned to his comrades above, with whom he waited 
until the gates were opened, when he left the ‘aza- 


holding two torches. The patrol was divided into 
two sections; one going through the colonnade on the 
east, and one on the west, the sections mecting on 
the south side at the chamber where they prepared 
the “habittin” (the baked cake for the meual-oífer- 
ing) The priests now asked one another *Is all 
well?” and received the answer “All is well" The 
oflicer assigned by lot the making of the habittin. 
Similarly he selected a priest to clean the altar of 
ashes, his comrades uttering the warning: “Be 
careful not to touch the sacred vessels before thou 
sanctifiest [by washing] thy hands and feet at the 
Javer; and see that the coal-shovel [^ mahtah ?] is in 
its place [near the * kebesh,? the inclined plank or 
bridge leading to the altar].? Proceeding without 
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any light save that of the pyre (^ ma‘arakah ”) on the 
altar, he disappeared below, and was next heard op- 
erating the machinery for raising the laver from the 
well. This consisted of a wooden wheel and shaft 
and a chain, a device designed by the high priest Ben 
Kattin., The noise caused by this operation fixed 
the time for washing hands and feet. The priest took 
the silver * mahtah" and ascended the altar; push- 
ing the large coals aside, he took a shovelful of ashes 
and charred wood, and, descending, turned north- 
ward and deposited the ashes in a heap on the floor 
three handbreadths from the “ kebesh,” where also the 
ashes from the golden altar and the candlestick were 
placed. The authorities disagree as to the disposi- 
tion of the ashes: some say they fell through a grate 
in the floor; others, that they were removed later. 
Observing his act, the priest’s comrades hurried to 
wash their hands and feet at the laver. They then 
took large shovels (* magrefot?) and made a heap 
(* tappuah ”) of the ashes of the altar in the center, 
other priests meanwhile using flesh-hooks to place 
aside the portions of the sacrifices that had not been 
consumed during the night. When the heap of 
ashes was sufliciently large it was removed outside 
the city. The priests now brought pieces of all 


kinds of wood except olive and vine, and built a 


new pyre, on which they replaced the unconsumed 
portions of the sacrifices. For a second pyre, in- 
tended for the burning of incense, they selected the 
best fig-wood, Having lit thetwo pyres, they de- 
scended from the altars. 

The officer then ordered the priests to decide by lot 
who should slaughter the sacrificial victim, who 
should sprinkle the blood, who should clean the 
ashes from the golden altar and from the golden 
candlestick, and who should attend to the sacrifices 
in detail. This being done, the officer commanded: 
“Go ye and see if it is time to commence the sacrifi- 
cial service!” Mounting to an eminence of the 
Temple, they looked toward the east, till at length 
one shouted, “ Barkai!” (the morning light has ap- 

peared). Mattithiah b. Samuel said 

The Tamid they asked him, * Has the light in the 
Sacrifice. cast reached Hebron?” and he an- 
swered, “Yes.” The mention of He- 

bron was made to honor the memory of the patriarchs 
buried there, The officer then said: “Go and fetch 
a lamb from the Chamber of the Lambs” (situated 
at the northeast corner of the ‘azarah). The priests 
entered also the Vessel Chamber and took therefrom 
ninety-three vessels of silver and gold. "The lamb 
was now examined by the light of torches to sec 
whether it was free from blemishes; and water from 
a golden cup was given it to drink. The priest 
selected by lot then dragged the animal to the abat- 
toir, north of the altar. Moeanwhile other priests 
advanced with the “teni,” a gold dish in the shape 
of a basket of a “tarkab” measure; the “kuz,” a 
gold pitcher ; and two keys wherewith to open the 
Hekal, one from the outside and one from within 
through the wicket or lattice of a cell on the north 
side of the vestibule. The bolt was thrown back 
and the doors unlocked, causing a noise which was 
heard a long distance and which was the signal for 
the shohet to slaughter the perpetual morning sac- 
rifice (“tamid shel shaharit”) at the abattoir, while 


the priest in the Hekal carefully gathered up all the 
ashes of the golden altar into the teni, put this on 

the floor, and went out. The priest with the kuz: 
cleared the candlestick of ashes, leaving the two 
lights nearest to the cast to burn till the evening. 

If he found them extinguished he renewed and re- 

lighted them, after which he trimmed the other lamps. 

In front of the candlestick were three marble steps, 

on the top one of which the priest stood to trim and 

light the lamps. When he had finished he put the 
kuz on the second step and went out. On the first 
step the tongsand snuff-dishes were placed (Maimon- 
ides, “ Yad,” Bet ha-Behirah, iii. 11). The teni was 
removed by the priest chosen to remove the ashes of 
the altar after the incense had been offered; the kuz, 

by the priest who in the afternoon attended to the 
two lights of the candlestick that had been burning 
all day. 

The slaughter of the lamb was effected as follows: 
The front legs were bound to the hind legs, the head 
pointing south with its face toward the west. The ` 

shohet stood facing the west. The 

The morning tamid was slaughtered at the 
Abattoir. northwest corner, that of the after- 
noon at the northeast corner, of the 

altar at the second ring. There were twenty-four 
rings, in four rows, fixed to the floor on hinges; in 
these the heads of the animals were heldin position. 
The priest who received the blood in a basin stood 
facing the south. He sprinkled the blood on both 
sides of the northeast and southwest corners of the 
altar. The removal of the hide and the dissection 
of the carcass were shared by the priests, and 
were followed by the meal-offering (Lev. vi. 18). 
This accomplished, the priests went to the Chamber 
of Hewn Stone. There the officer directed them to 
recite one benediction (^ Ahabah Rabbah”) and to 
read the Ten Commandments and the “Shema’‘,” 
after which they blessed the people. On Sabbaths 
they blessed also with *love, brotherhood, peace, 
and friendship" the patrol that was about to go off 
duty, | | 

Finally, the priests drew lots for the incense serv- 
ice, and the various assignments were made, only 
those who had not been previously selected being 

admitted to the ballot.. The priests 

The that were not to share in tlie. service 

Incense ofthe day now removed their priestly 

Service. garments and then, having delivered 

them to an attendant who placed them 

in the proper lockers, dressed themselves in their 

secular clothes and retired from the *azarah till their 
next turn. 

During the saerifice the Levites were at their sta- 
tions on the steps leading to the priests’ hall, and in 
front of the dukan; but they did not commence 
their music until the libation at the conclusion of 
the service. The musical instrument called the 
“magrefah,” somewhat similar to the organ, stood 
between the altar and the vestibule. Its tones, 
which could be heard a long distance, were the 
signal for the priests to prostrate themselves: this 
took place after the incense-offering. 

Special honor was paid to the high priest. He 
was attended by three priests: one on his right, one 
on his left, and one holding up the breastplate 
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adorned with precious stones. The high priest 
entered the Hekal alone, and after the curtain was 
lowered, he prostrated himself and retired. The 
oficer who waited in the vestibule, on hearing the 
sound of the bells on the hem of the high priest's 

garment, raised the curtain. After 

Honor to the high priest had left, the officer 

the High who acted as sagan entered the Hekal 

Priest. and prostrated himself; and on his 

retirement the other priests entered 
and followed his example. Jn case the high priest 
desired to offer the incense he was assisted by the 
officer and two attendants. 

At the conclusion the priests bearing the five 
empty vessels—the basket, pitcher, ladle, spoon, and 
cover—uscd in the service of the altar, and those 
carrying the candlestick and incense, stood in line 
on the staircase 
of the vestibule, 
and, raising their 
hands as high as 
their shoulders, 
recited the 
priestly benedic- 
tion. 

The high 
priest then of- 
fered the liba- 
tion of wine 
(*nesakim^"). 
The oflicer stood 
in the corner 
with kerchief 
(lazy) in hand, 
and two priests 
with silver 
trumpets by the 
table, the cym- 
bals meanwhile 
playing between 
them. The 
trumpcters 
sounded “ teki- 
‘ah, teruʻah, te- 
kiah”; the high priest commenced the ceremony 
of the libation; the oflicer unfurled the kerchief; 
the cymbals clashed; and the Levites sang hymns 
accompanied by music. During the pauses the 
trumpet sounded * teki‘ah,” and the people in the 
'azarah prostrated themselves; at every pause a 
teki'ah and a prostration. The order of the daily 
Psalms from Sunday to Saturday was as follows: 
Ps. xxiv., xlviii., Ixxxii., xciv., Ixxxi., xciii., xciv. 

d d; JD. E. 

TEMPLE OF HEROD: Intheeighteenth year 
(20-19 u.c.) of his reign Herod rebuilt the Temple 
on a more magnificent scale. There are many evi- 
dences that he shared the passion for building by 
which many powerful men of that time were moved. 
He had adorned many cities and had erected many 
heathen temples; and it was not fitting that the 
temple of his capital should fall beneath these in 
" magnificence. Probably, also, one of his motives 
was to placate the more pious of his subjects, whose 
sentiments he had often outraged. 

The Jews were loth to have their Temple pulled 


Greek Inscription, Found on Site of Temple Area, Forbidding Gentiles to Enter 
c Within the Inner Temple Walls. 
(In the museum at Constantinople.) 
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down, fearing lest it might not be rebuilt. To de- 
monstrate his good faith, Herod acccumulated the 
materials for the new building before the old one 
was taken down. The new Temple was rebuilt 
as rapidly as possible, being finished ina year and 
a half, although work was in progress on the out- 
buildings and courts for eighty years. As it was 
unlawful for any but priests to enter the Temple, 
Herod employed 1,000 of them as masons and car- 
penters. 

The Temple proper as reconstructed by Herod was 
of the same dimensions as that of Solo- 
mon, viz.: 60 cubits long, 20 cubits 
wide, and 40 cubits high. This space 
was divided into the Holy of Holies 
and the “Hekal.” The former measured 20 X 20 cu- 
bits; the latter, 20 x 40(“B.J.” v. 5, §5). At the en- 
trance to the 
outer Temple 
hung a veil em- 
broidered in 
blue, white (bys- 
sus), scarlet, and 
purple; the 
outer Temple 
was separated 
from the Holy of 
Holies by a sim- 
ilar curtain. 
The outer cur- 
tain was folded 
back on the 
south side, and 
the inner onc on 
the north side, 
so that a priest 
in eutering the 
Holy of Holies 
traversed the 
outer Temple di- 
agonaly. The 
Holy of Holies 
was quite emp- 
ty. In the Holy 
Place stood the altar of incense, near the entrance to 
the Holy of Holies the seven-branched golden CaAx- 
DLESTICK to the south, and the table of showbread to 
thenorth. Above the gate of the Temple were golden 
vines and grape-clusters as large as à man (^ Ant." 
xv. 11,88; “B.J.” v. 5, 84). The Temple building 
had an upper story similar in size to the lower (* B. 
J.” v. 5, § 5). Side-structures, as in Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, afforded space for three stories of chambers on 
the north, south, and west sides of the Temple. 
These chambers were connected by doors; and trap- 
doors afforded communication from those of one 
story to those of the story immediately above or be- 
low. The whole breadth of the structure inclu- 
ding the side-buildings was 70 cubits (Mid. iv. 7). 

East of Herod’s Temple there was, as in Solo- 
mon’s, a porch, 100 cubits wide, 100 cubits high, 
and 20 cubits deep, thus extending 15 cubits on 
either side of the Temple (* B. J.” v. 9, $84). Its 
gateway, which had no gates, was 20 cubits broad 
and 70 cubits high. Overthis gateway Herod erected 
a golden eagle, which was afterward pulled down 
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by the Jews (“ Ant.” xvii. 6.§ 2). The front of the 
porch was covered with gold (* B, J.” v. 5, 8 4): and 
it was most brilliant when the rays of the morning 
sun fell upon it. | 

In front of the Temple, 99 cubits distant from 
the porch, stood the altar of burnt offering, con- 
structed of unhewn stones. Its len gth and breadth 
were each 50 cubits, and its height 15 cubits (CD. 
J.” v. 5, $85). To the north of the altar twenty- 


four rings were fixed in the ground, to which the: 


sacrificial animals were tied. Near by were eight 
pillars supporting cedar beams, on which the car- 
casses of the animals were hung. There were also 
eight marble tables for preparing sacrificial flesh 
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J." v. 5, 8 2). If the first part of this account 
is true, only the length of the Temple area was. 
enlarged, the width remaining thesame. It is more 
probable that Herod enlarged the area in both di- 
mensions, though it is possible that it had been en- 
larged to the size of a square stadium by one of the 
Hasmoneans. The size to which Herod increased 
the area was almost that of the present Haram en- 
closure. The sacred territory has been increased 
since the time of Herod only on the north. 

In order to obtain space for this area on the top of 
a hill the sides of which sloped so steeply, it was 
necessary to extend artificially the surface of the 
hill itself. This was done, especially to the south, 


SUBSTRUCTURE OF TEMPLE OF HEROD, NOW CALLED "SOLOMON'S STABLES.” 
(From a photograph by the American Colony at Jerusalem.) 


(Mid. iii, 5, v. 2; Tamid iii. 5; Shek. vi. 4. On 
the south was a bronze laver for the priestly ablu- 
tions (Mid. iii. 6; Yoma iii. 10). 
If sacred tradition compelled Herod to conform 
closely to the ancient plan of the holy house, allow- 
ing him to vary little from precedents 
The Tem- save in its facade, his Grecized taste 
ple and his genius for building found ample 
Courts.  scopein the Temple courts and clois- 
ters. First of all, he greatly enlarged 
the Temple area. Josephus says that before tho 
time of IIerod the Temple area was Square, each side 
being a stadium (*Ant." xv. 11, 8 9—conflicting 
with the statement of Hecatæus, see Jew. Enxcyc. 
xii. 97b), and that Herod so enlarged the courts 
that the perimeter was increased to six stadia (* B. 


where the massive masonry (called by the Arabs 
“Solomon’s Stables”) which Herod constructed to 
support a pavement ona level with the surface of 
the hill farther to the north may still be seen. The 
whole was surrounded by a battlemented wall (* B. 
J.” iv. 9, 819). The number of gates which this 
wall contained is somewhat uncertain, as Josephus 
and the Mishnah differ. The former says (“ Ant.” 
xv. 11, $ 5) that there were four gates in the west- 
ern wall. Probably one of these was at the south- 
west corner and led to the upper city over the brid ge 
where Robinson’s arch may still be seen. This 
bridge, broken down by Pompey, was reconstructed ; 
indeed, the remains of the arch in. the modern wall 
are evidence that it was rebuilt. Probably there 
was another gate some 600 feet farther to the north, 
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where Wilson's arch (comp. Warren and Conder, 
“Jerusalem,” pp. 195 et seq.) supported a cause- 
way across thé valley to the city. The gates in - 
the south wall may be more easily traced. Josce- 
phus says (* Ant." xv. 11, 8 5) that it had gates in 
the middle; these the Mishnah calls ^ gates of Hul- 
dah,” and they may still be traced in the substruc- 
tures of the present wall. From them a double 
tunnel leads by an inclined plane under the modern 
mosque Al-Aksa to the level of the Temple courts, 
About 250 feet farther to the east a triple gate 
may also be traced. Josephus does not mention 
this; but perhaps it was the second Huldah gate of 
the Mishnah. | 
Around the entire interior of this wall were ran ged 
porticoes or eloisters. The finest were thoseon the 
south. They consisted of four rows 
The: of Corinthian columns of white mar- 
Cloisters. ble; and there were 162 columns in 
all. The ceilings were of carved 
wood (* Ant.” xv. 11, 8 5; “B. J.” v, 50,8 2). The 
eastern cloister was known as *Solomon's Porch" 
(John x. 28; Acts iii. 11, v. 12); it must accord- 
ingly have been believed that there were here Sol- 
omonic substructures. 
The open space beyond the cloisters was paved 
With various kinds of stone, probably forming a 


mosaic. This outer court was. strictly speaking. not 
à part of the Temple. Its soil was not sacred, and 


it might be entered by any one. Some distance 
within, one came to an interior court which was 
raised 15 cubits above the other. Access to it wag 
gained by means of fourteen steps. This was the 
beginning of the sanctuary, It probably coincided 
With the elevated court still to beseen in the central 
part of the Haram area. This raised court was sur- 
rounded by a terrace 10 cubits in breadth (* D. J.” 
v. 9, 82). A breastwork of stone ran around the 
Whole at the level of the steps. On it were placed 
at frequent intervals inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin forbidding a non-Jew to enter farther on 
pain of death. One of these has been recovered. 
It reads: * No foreigner may pass within the lattice. 
and wall around the sanctuary. Whoeveris cau ght, 
the guilt for the death which will follow will be his 
own " (comp. “Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarter] y State- 
ment,” 1871, p. 132; Benzinger, “Arch,” p. 404; 
Nowack, “Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen Archäologie,” 
li, 77). This enclosure was penetrated by nine. 
gates. Fourof these were on the north, four on the 
south, and one on the east, the western side having 
none. The eastern part of this court was Separated 
from the western, and formed the court of the women, 
Women might pass beyond the courtof the Gentiles 
into this court alone. The Temple proper might be 
entered by men only. One of the four gates on the 
north and one on the south gave entrance to the 
women’s hall, as did likewise the sole gate which led 
on the east from the court of the Gentiles. The re- 
maining six of the nine gates led into 
The Gates. the court of the men. A large gate 
led from the court of the women into 
the court of the men. The gates had double doors 
which were covered with silver and gold donated 
by a certain Alexander of Alexandria. The gate 
on the east was especially magnificent, and was 
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covered with Corinthian bronze. The greatest of 
all the gates was, however, the “ gate of Nicanor,” 
which led from the court of the women into the 
court of the men. It was the “great gate,” its 
height being 50 cubits and its breadth 40 cubits 
(*B. J.” v. 5, § 3); fifteen steps led up to it from 
the women’s court, Whether this gate or the one 
directly east of it in the eastern wall of the women's 
court was the gate “Beautiful” of Acts iii. 2 can 
not now be determined. Each gate was porch-like 
in form. 

Along the enclosing wall of the men's court was 
a series of chambers for storing utensils, vestments, 
and other articles. Within this western court, or 
court of the men, was auother raised platform, to 
which access was gained by twelve steps, and on 
which the Tem- 
ple, as already . 
described, was 
situated, On 
the north the 
fortress which 
had existed from 
the time of Ne- 
hemiah was re- 
built and named 
“Antonia” in 
honor of Mark 
Antony. It was 


connected with 
the Temple by 
a secret, passage 
(* Ant." xv. 11, 
& 7). 

The construc- 
tion of all this 
work occupied, 
according to 
John ii. 20, for- 
ty-six years; in 
reality, how- 
ever, if was not 
completed until 
the procurator- 
ship of Albinus 
(62-64 C.E.), 
more than 
eighty years 
after its com- 
mencement. Less than a decade later (70) it was 
destroyed by fire during the siege of J erusalem by 
Titus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. especially xv. 11; idem, B.J. 
especially v. 5; idem, Contra Ap. i. 22; Nowack, Lehrbuch 
der Hehrüisc. ien Archüologie, 1991, ii. 7 1-83; Benzinger, 
Arch. 1894, pp. 399-404 ; Schick, Die Stiftshütte, der Tempel 
in Jerusalem und der Tempelplatz der Jetztzeit, 18986 ; 
Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 1903, pp. 58-63, 107-117. 
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TEMPLE, PLAN OF SECOND: The plan 
and description of the Second Temple according to 
Talmudic sources were as follows: 


Mount Moriah, known as the “Har ha-Bayit” 


(Mount of the House}, had an area of 500 x 500 
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Column from the Temple of Herod. 
(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


Temple of Herod 
Temple, Plan of Second 
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cubits or ells (1 cubit = 21.85 inches). It was low- 
est on the east side, rising gradually to its highest 
point on the west, and was walled on allsides. The 
main entrance was on the south, and consisted of two 
gates near the center, the one on the right for admis- 
sion, and the other for exit. The two gates were 
named * Huldah," after the prophetess who used to 
preach there to the people; the space on this side 
being the greatest, 265 cubits in width. The next 
largest space, 115 cubits, was on the east side. "The 
castern gate was called “Shushan ” because it bore a 
model of Susa, the capital of Persia, in recognition 
of the permission given by that government to re- 
build the Temple. The entrance on the north was 

through the “ Tadi” gate, i.e., the gate of obscurity | 
or privacy, it being used only by those who were 
ceremonially 
unclean and by 
nourners and 
those under the 
ban. Thespace 
on this side was 
100 cubits. The 
space on the 
west was the 
least of all, 
measuring only 
63 cubits to the 


court wall. The 
gate on this side 


was called * Ki- 
ponus,” meaning 
“garden — bow- 
er,” from the 
fact that Joshua 
planted on its 
site the herbs, 
etc., from which 
the ingredients 
for ihe incense 
were derived. 
Each gate was 
10 cubits wide 
and 20 cubits 
high. The 
height of the 
walls above the 
gates is not re- 
corded; but it 
does not appear that they were raised much above 
the lintels. ‘The Tadi gate had no lintel, but was 
triangular in shape, this distinguishing it as a pri- 
vate entrance, The walls were all 5 cubits thick 
and of a uniform height. From the eastern side of 
the mount, which, as stated above, was the lowest, 
a flight of steps, consisting of thirty-nine of a rise of 
+cubit each and one of 1 cubit (total, 203 cubits), 
gave access to the floor of the Hekal, which was 
nearly Jevel with the top of the eastern wall, render- 
ing it easy for the priest to observe the inside of the 
Holy of Holies while standing on Mount Olivet op- 
posite the eastern gate, when he sprinkled the ashes 
of the red heifer in the direction of the Sanctuary. 
A reticulated fence of sticks, called “soreg,” 10 
handbreadthsin height and ata distance of 10 cubits 
from the outer wall of the courts, surrounded the 
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Temple. This fence was on the edge of the founda- 
tion of the platform called “hel,” which was between 

the fence and the courts. The soreg 
The Soreg. served as a barrier beyond which Gen- 

tiles and the ceremonially unclean 
might not pass (Kelim i. 8); and it was provi- 
ded with a guarded entrance opposite cach gate of 
the courts. The exclusion of Gentiles angered the 
Greeks, who, when they gained control over the 
Jews, made thirteen openings in the soreg ; but after 
the Maccabean victory these breaches were repaired. 
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women (hence its name), especially during the cele- 
bration of the water libation at the close of the 
first day of Sukkot, when the women occupied the- 
galleries above (see GALLERY). This court con- 
tained four unroofed chambers, one at each corner, 
euch measuring 40 X 40 cubits. They 
were used as follows: (1) that on the 
southeast as the Chamber of the Naza- 
rites, where, after the expiration of 
their terms, the Nazarites cooked their peace-offer- 
ings and burned their superfluous hair; (2) that on 
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THE TEMPLE AREA. 


(Reconstructed by Chipiez.) 


Leading up from the hel to the courts were twelve 
marble steps, each of 4 cubit rise. These steps were 
protected from the sun and rain; and on them the 
people sat and rested (Pes. 18b). 

Within the soreg were the courts: the outer 
court, known as “‘ezrat nashim ” (women’s hall), 
io the east, and the inner court, the Temple en- 
closure, to the west. The two together measured 
135 X 922 cubits, the dimensions of the outer court 
being 135 X135 cubits and those of the inner one 
135 X 187 cubits. The Temple service was con- 
ducted in the inner court, the outer one being used 
mainly for the gathering of the people, including 


the northeast as the Chamber of Wood, where fuel 
for the altar and the hearth was stored; (3) that on 
the northwest as the Chamber of the Lepers, where, 
after they had been cured and had bathed on the 
eighth day of their purification, lepers remained 
prior to their admittance to the inner court for the 
anointing of their toes, etc. ; (4) that on the south- 
west as the Chamber of Oils, in which oil for the 
candlestick and the meal-offering, as well as wine for 
the libation, was kept. | 

The inner court, with the Nicanor gate in the 
center, was 73 cubits higher than the outer one, and 
was connected with the latter by fifteen steps (each 
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of 4 cubit rise). On these steps the Levites sang 
the “hymns of degrees,” fifteen in number (Ps. 
exx.-CXXxv.), corresponding with the number of 
steps (Yoma 38a); these were recited at the festival of 
the rejoicing of the water (Suk. 51b). Several cham- 
bers built under the inner court opened on either side 
of the staircase into the outer court below; among 
these were two music chambers for the Levites. In 
the inner court above were two chambers, one on 
each side of the Nicanor gate. On the right was the 
Chamber of Phinehas, the vestment-keeper, who had 
charge of the priests’ lockers built in the wall and 
who arranged for the 24 patrols (“mishmarot”; 
Tamid v. 8). To the left was the Chamber of the 
Paucake-Makers (“‘ose habittim”), where twelve 
cakes were prepared daily, six for the morning and 
six for the afternoon sacrifice (db. i. 3). The high 
priest had a special chamber called *lishkat parhe- 
drin” (wapedpot = “assessors” ) = “ the Counselors’ 
Chamber” (Yoma 10a). The inner court was divi- 


ae 


ded. On the east was the Israelites’ hall (* 'ezrat 
Yisrael”), 185 x 11 cubits; and on the 

The Hall west the priests’ hall (*'ezrat koha- 
of the nim”). Slats or sticks, also a step of 
Priests. 1 cubit rise, divided the priests' hall 


from that of the Israelites. In front 
of the priests’ hall stood the dais (DuKAN), three 
stone steps, from the highest of which the priests 
blessed the people. This hall contained also several 
chambers (Mid, v. 16). 

The space between the priests' hall and the vesti- 
bule of the Temple proper wasó4cubits. Thealtar 
occupied 82 cubits, leaving 22 cubits vacant. The 
space of 185 cubits along the width of the ‘azarah, 
from north to south, was made up as follows: 8 
cubits space from the wall; 123 cubits for the four 
rows of posts on which the slaughtered sacri- 
ficial victims were hung and flayed; 4cubits for the 
eight marble tables, in two rows, on which the ani- 
mal sacrifices were washed (zb. iii. 2); 4 cubits be- 
tween the tables and the rings; 24 cubits for the 
twenty-four rings, in four rows, to which the ani- 
mals were secured for slaughtering (ib. v. 2); 8 
cubits between the rings and the altar; 32 cubits 
for the altar; 80 cubits for the “kebesh” (plank 
or bridge) leading up to the altar; and 124 cubits 
to the southern wall. In front of the kebesh 
were two tables. The laver stood southwest of the 
altar. 

On the north of the ‘azarah was the Chamber of 
the Hearth (“Bet ha-Moked ”), which extended to 
the hel, and part of which was used as a shelter for 
the patrol. This chamber was capacious and was 
surmounted by a dome, Four small chambers 
opened into it: (1) the one in which the sacrificial 
lambs were kept, on the southwest; (2) that in which 
the showbread was made, on the southeast; (8) a 
chamber in which the stones of the altar defiled by 
the Greeks were preserved (L Macc. ii. 25), on the 
northeast; (4) the bath-chamber, on the northwest. 
A row of slats or sticks divided the Bet ha-Moked, 
separating the sacred part within the court from 
the secular part in the hel, In the bath-chamber 
was a trap-door leading to a bath and lavatory be- 
low (7b. i. 6; Tamid iii. 8). | 

The vestibule was 6 cubits higher than the 'azarah, 


Temple, Plan of 


and was connected with it by twelve steps, each of 
4 cubit rise. The front wall of the vestibule was 
100 cubits long from north to south; its thickness 


. was 5 cubits; and its height up to the Hekal was 


100 cubits (zb. iv. 7). The entrance to the vesti- 
bule was 20 cubits wide and 40 cubits high. It had 
in place of doors a richly embroidered 

The curtain. The lintel of this entrance- 
"Vestibule. way consisted of five superimposed 
AN oaken beams artistically carved. The 
lower one extended 1 cubit on each side over the en- 
trance, which was 20 cubits wide; the second beam 
extended 2 cubits, or 1 cubit beyond the first; and so 
on to the fifth, which extended 5 cubits on each side, 
bringing its total length to 90 cubits. A row of 
stones separated each beam from the next (25. iii. 4). 
Cross-beams of cedar stretched from the vestibule 
wallto that of the Hekal. From the ceiling of the 
vestibule were suspended golden chains, up which 


the young priests climbed to see the crowns in the 


windowsof the Hekal, such as the crownsof Helem, 
Tobijah, Jedaiah, and Hen ben Zephaniah “for a 
memorial in the Temple of the Lord” (Zech. vi. 14; 
Mid. iii. 5). From the cedar cross-beams was sus- 


‘pended a golden vine on the branches of which vari- 


ous donors hung nuggets of gold and precious ves- 
sels. The vine wasa symbol of Israel. The dimen- 
sions of the vestibule were 11 cubits from east to west 
and 70 cubits along the Hekal (db. iv. 7). In it stood 
two tables: one of marble, to the right, on which 
were laid the loaves of showbread prior to their 
being taken into the Hekal; and onc of gold, to the 
left, on which the old loaves were temporarily placed 
(Shek. vi. 4; Men. xi. 7). On each side, north and 
south of the vestibule, was a Chamber of Knives 
(“Bet Halifot”), each chamber being 11x 1o xS 
cubits; evidently they were used for other pur- 
poses besides the storing of the sacrificial knives. A 
wicket on either side of the vestibule gave entrance 
to the closets or cells around the Hekal. "The south- 
ern wicket, however, was always closed. 

The Temple proper, known as the Hekal, had an 
entrance 10 x 20 cubits, with a double door. The 
thickness of the walls was 6 cubits. The height of 
the Hekal was 100 cubits, made up as follows: 
foundation 6 cubits ; inner height 40; paneling (entab- 
lature) 1; receptacle for water, whieh might drop 
through a leak in the roof, 2; beams 1; concrete of 
ceiling 1; attic 40; paneling 1; receptacle for drip- 
ping 2; beams 1; concrete of ceiling 1; balustrade 3; 
device to exclude the ravens 1 (20. vi. 5). It 

is thus seen that the Hekal was a 


The two-story building, the upper story 
Hekal. being of the same size as that 
below. The Hekal proper was 20 x 40 

x.40 cubits. Besides the golden table to the right, 


on which every Sabbath the showbread was placed, 
and the seven-branched candlestick to the left, 
were five tables along the north and five tables 
along the south, with five menorot on each side, 
which Solomon had added to the Temple. The 
golden altar stood between the showbread-table and 
the candlestick, a little nearer the vestibule. The 
Hekal had windows near the top. 

The dimensions of the Holy of Holies were 20 x 20 
x 40 cubits. It was divided from the Hekal by two 
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curtains. The outer one was folded back to the 
right; the inner, to the left. There wasa space of 
1 cubit between the two, which was considered 
doubtful ground, it being uncertain whether it be- 
longed to the Hekal or to the Holy of Holies; hence 
the space was named *ammah teraksin ? (Tápa£ig = 
“confusion ”). Nearly in the center of the Holy of 
Holies, somewhat toward the west, was the founda- 
tion-stone (“eben shetiyyah "), on which was placed 


the Ark of the Covenant. In the Second Temple 
the Ark was missing, and the eben shetiyyah was 


there exposed to the extent of three thumb-breadths 

: (about 6 inches) from the ground. i 
Thirty-eight cells surrounded the Hekal. There 

were fifteen, in three rows of tive cells each on the 
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thick, which surrounded the cells; thisspace on the 
north and south sides was a ^ mesibbah " (winding 
passageway). A bridge reached from this pas- 
sage to the upper cells on the northwest, From 
the upper cells southwest the bridge 
stretched upward to the southeast 
corner of the Hekal, connecting 
with the attic, whencea trap-door and 
staircase led down to the roof of the Hekal (ib. 
iv.5). On the south side a leader carried off the 
rain from the roofs of the Hekal and of the upper 
cells (25.). 

The use of the attic above the Hekal and of the 
95 cells is not mentioned in the Talmud, but there is 
no doubt that they were built for defense and for 
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COURT OF PRIESTS. 


(Reconstructed by Chipiez.) 


north side, and the same numberon thesouth. The 
bottom row was 5 cubits deep; the second, 6 cubits; 
and the third, 7cubits, Thelengthof the cells from 
cast to west is not recorded; but it is presumed to 
have been about 8 cubits. On the west side of the 
Hekal were eight cells in three rows, namely, two 
of three cells each and one, the uppermost, of two. 
Their depth corresponded with that of those on the 
sides. Three doors in each cell connected it with 
the side and upper cells, except in the case of the two 
corner cells on the northeast and southeast, cach of 
which had 1 (2 ?) in addition, connecting with the 
Hekal and the vestibule. The doorof the southeast 
cell to the vestibule was, however, never used (čb. iv. 
7) The cells had bay windows. The thickness of 
the walls was 5 cubits, and there was a space of 8 
cubits between the lower cells and the wall, 5 cubits 


the storage of weapons, ete., when necessary. The 
two chambers for knives in the vestibule are signifi- 
cant in this connection. 

It appears that there was a colonnade or veranda 
inside the courts; the size of it is not recorded. 
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TEMPLE IN RABBINICAL LITERA- 
TURE: Mount Moriah, on which the Temple was 


| erected, is known by tradition as the spot where 


Adam was born and where he built an altar to God; 
where Cain and Abel offered their sacrifices; and 
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HoLy OF HOLIES OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
(Reconstructed by Chipiez.) 


Temple in Rabbinical Litera- 
[ture 


where Noah built an altar after the Flood (Gen. viii. 
90) Abraham offered Isaac as a sacrifice on this 
“mount of the Lord " (db. xxii. 14); David purchased 
the spot from Araunah *to build an altar unto the 
Lord” (II Sam. xxiv. 21); and finally it was chosen 
as the site of the permanent altar in the Holy of Holies 
of Solomon's Temple (Maimonides, * Yad," Bet ha- 
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of Judah and Benjamin. The area of the mount, 
the halls, and the chambers of the courts were as- 
signed to Judah; but the vestibule (“ulam 7)» the 
Hekal, and the Holy of Holies were built on the 


„lot of Benjamin. However, a strip of land running 


into the Hekal, on which stood the altar, belonged 
to Judah. According to another authority, Jerusa- 
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PLAN SHOWING POSITION OF THE TEMPLE ON MOUNT MORIAH ACCORDING TO THE TALMUD, 
(Designed by J. D. Eisenstein, New York.) 


Behirah, ii. 2). The stone on which rested the Ark of 
the Covenant was called “eben shetiyyah ” = “ the 
foundation-stone,” on which the world 
was based (Yoma 54b). The west side 
of the mount was selected for the Tem- 
ple site because the Shekinah rests in the west (B. 
B. 25a), and also in opposition to the rite of the 
heathen, who worship the sun in the east (Maimon- 
ides, * Moreh,” iii. 45). 

Mount Moriah was allotted by Joshua to the tribes 


Site. 


lem was not divided among the tribes, and Mount 
Moriah became their common property. 

King David proposed to build the Tempie; and 
he designed the plans and prepared the materials. 
God would not, however, allow him to build it be- 
cause he had been a man of war and had shed blood 
(I Chron. xxviii. 8): but its erection was entrusted 
to Solomon, who, being a man of peace, was well 
fitted to construct an edifice representing peace. 
The people, being aware of this fact, anxiously 
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awaited Solomon’s accession. A haggadah says 
David once overheard the people say: “How soon 
will the old man die, that his son may commence to 
build the Temple and we may visit the house of 
the Lord?” Their talk pleased David somewhat; 
and he chanted: “I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us gointo the house of the Lord ” (Ps. cxxii. 
1). The Almighty consoled David, assuring him 
that * A day in thy courts is better than a thousand ” 


(b. Ixxxiv. 10); that is, God prefers one day of - 


David's study of the Law in the courts of learning 
to 1,000 offerings of sacrifice in the Temple by Sol- 
omon (Mak. 10a) In the same sense Raba said: 
“One who is engaged in the study of the Law need 
bring neither a burnt offering, a sin-offering, nor a 
meal-offering " (Men. 110a), showing the tendency of 
the Talmudists to belittle the importance of sacrifices. 

David was apprehensive lest his enemies should 

assign his sin with Dath-sheba as the reason for 
God's refusal to allow him to build 
Legends of the Temple: he therefore appealed for 
David and divine intervention, praying, “Show 
Solomon. mea token for good; that they which 
hate me may see it, and be ashamed ” 
(Ps. Ixxxvi. 17). God granted his wish when Solo- 
mon had finished the Temple and was about to 
bring in the Ark to the Holy of Holies. At this 
moment the doors slammed to and could not be 
opened. Solomon thereupon recited twenty-four 
hymns and cried: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates 
e. ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in” (čb. xxiv. 7). But no response came. 
Finally he prayed, “O Lord God, turn not away 
the face of thine anointed: remember the mercies of 
David thy servant” (II Chron. vi. 42); and imme- 
diately the doors opened of themselves. Then the 
enemies of David were cast down, and their faces 
turned black, the people being convinced that the 
sin of David had been forgiven (Shab. 30a). 

Everything connected with the Temple is distin- 
guished as “yedid” = “amiable,” “beloved.” A 
Talmudic epigram runs: “Solomon, who was named 
Jedidiah [= * God's beloved? ; II Sam. xii. 25], had 
built the Temple [Tabernacle], referred to as ' amia- 
ble’ [Ps. Ixxxiv. 1] and situated in the lot of Benja- 
min ‘the beloved’? [Deut. xxxiii. 12], in honor of 
God, who is ' beloved ' [Isa. v. 1], in order that the 
sins of Israel who is ‘dearly beloved’ [Jer, xii, 7] 
might be forgiven ” (Men. 53a, b). 

Through the agency of Ashmedai, Solomon ac- 
quired the SHAMIR, either a worm or an exceedingly 
hard stone, which hewed or cut with perfect ease 
all kinds of granite, marble, and glass necessary in 
building the Temple (Git. 65b). Indeed. its mere 
touch cleft the hardest substance in existence (Sotah 
9a) In size the shamir was no larger than à grain; 


and it had been preserved since the Creation. R.. 


Oshaya (Hoshaiah) declared that Solomon planted in 
the Temple various kinds of aromatic trees of gold, 
bearing fruit which, when the heathen entered the 
Temple, withered away, but which the Almighty 
will restore in the future Temple: “It shall -blos- 
som abundantly . 
be given unto it" (Isa. xxxv. 2; Yoma 21b). 


“Lebanon” is the poetic name of the Temple, be- 


cause the latter was built of cedars of Lebanon. 


. the: glory of Lebanon shall 


Solomon’s Temple was an artistic structure of the 
highest conception. In its commanding position 
on the mount, in the pleasing effect of its white 
stone ornamented with cedar-wood, and in its sym- 
metrical proportions it surpassed Herod’s Temple, 
though the latter exceeded the former in mere mag- 
nificence. “One who did not see Herod's Temple 
missed seeing the most beautiful building in the 


world. It was constructed entirely of polished 
granite interspersed with dark-colored 

Herod’s marble, with beveled edges, set in 
Temple. plaster. Herod even proposed to fill 


up the edges with gold; but the Rab- 
bis advised him to abstain from doing so, as the 
white plaster combined with the granite and marble 
gave the Temple the appearance of waves of the 
sea” (Suk. 57b). Thus it is evident that Herod was 
somewhat gaudy in his taste and that his Temple 
was less artistic in design and coloring than that of 
Solomon. Two views are expressed in commenting 
on the verse “The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than that of the former” (Hag. ii. S. One 
is that the Temple was more beautiful than its prede- 
cessor, While the other says it was only “ greater” 
in years, alluding to the fact that it stood 420 years, 
whereas that of Solomen existed for 410 years only 
(Mid. iv. 6; B. D. 3a). 

The sacredness of Solomon's Temple was greater 
than that of Herod's, as the latter lacked five impor- 
tant accessories: (1) the Ark and the *kapporet 
(merey-seat, cherubim), (2) the divine fire, (3) the 
Shekinah, (4) the IToly Spirit, and (5) Urim and 
Thummim (Yoma 21b). It lacked also the pot of 

manna and Aaron's staff alongside the 


The Two Ark, the jar of holy oil, and the coffer 
Temples with jewels of gold presented by the 
Compared. Philistines asa trespass-offering on re- 


turning the Ark (I Sam. vi. 8. King 
Josiah, anticipating the fall of the Temple, con- 
cealed these sacred objects (Yer. Shek. vi. 1). Evi- 
dently they were hidden in the subterranean passage 
under the Temple, where, it is claimed, were buried 
also, as soon as the Temple was finished, all the 
parts of the Tabernacle (Sotah 9a). A priest in the 
Temple once noticed that the flooring under his feet 
was uneven; and he showed it to a comrade, witha 
view to investigation. No sooner had he spoken 
about it, however, than a spark issued from a erev- 
ice in the floor and killed him. "The priests then 
surmised that the Ark was buried in that place. R. 
IToshaiah says that the priest pounded the floor with 
a hammer, whereupon a fire arose and consumed him 
(Yer. Shek. vi. 2; Yoma 54a). In the Second Tem- 
ple two curtains, instead. of the cedar-wood parti- 
tion of the First Temple, separated the Hekal from 
the Holy of Holies. The First Temple was des- 
troyed on account of three sius, namely, bloodshed, 
immorality, and idolatry. In the Second Temple 
there were learning, obedienee to the command- 
ments, and charity, but there were also enmity and 
malevolence among the people, which outweighed 
the three great sins for which the First Temple was 
destroyed (Yoma 9b). 
After the destruction of the Temple the Rabbis 
endeavored to enshrine its memory in the hearts of 
the Jews. As a reminiscence of its usage (“zeker 
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le-mikdash ”) R. Johanan b. Zakkai ordered that the 
celebration of the lulab be continued for seven days 
during the Sukkot festival as had been the custom 
in the Temple, although in Temple times the cele- 
bration was observed outside the sanctuary on one 
day only (Suk, iii. 12). Asa sign of mourning for 
the destruction of the Temple, one should not white- 
wash or paint his house entirely, but should leave à 
space about one cubit square above the door (B. B. 
60b). See SANCTUARY. 
J J. D. E. 


TEMPLE, THE SECOND: The Temple of 
Solomon was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 
p.c. (II Kings xxv. 9). It is usually supposed that 
its sacred site was desolate and unused for fifty 
years, until the accession of Cyrus made the re- 
building of the Temple possible. This view is 
shown by Jer. xli. 5 to be mistaken; for two months 
after the city was destroyed a company of men from 
Samaria, Shechem, and Shiloh came to keep the 
Feast of Ingathering at Jerusalem. It is true that 
Giesebrecht («d loc.) argues that the men were bound 
for Mizpah and not for Jerusalem; but if that 
be so the whole narrative is meaningless. No reason 
is known why at this date men from a distance 
should go to Mizpah to worship. More probably 
they were on their way to Jerusalem, when the 
messenger from Mizpah enticed them into that 
town. It is probable, therefore, that, though the 
building was in ruins, the site of the Temple was 
used by the poor Hebrews resident in Palestine as a 
place of worship all through the Exile. 

With the accession of Cyrus in 538 it became pos- 
sible—that monarch replacing the old Assyro-Baby- 
lonian policy of transportation by a policy of toler- 
ation—for the Jews to resuscitate their religious 


institutions, The Chronicler, who wrote much of 
the Book of Ezra, represents Cyrus as 

The issuing a decree for the rebuilding of 
Decree of the Temple at Jerusalem; but this 
Cyrus. assertion is of doubtful authority. 


The Aramaic document in Ezra relates 
that the sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had 
carried away were delivered to Sheshbazzar with 
authority to take them back and rebuild the Temple 
(Ezra v. 14, 15). It states also that Sheshbazzar 
* laid the foundations of the house,” but it is doubt- 
ful if any building was then done, as the house re- 
mained unbuilt in the time of Haggai, twenty years 
later. The Chronicler (Ezra iii. 1) declares that 
Zerubbabel (whom he puts in place of Sheshbazzar, 
thus placing him twenty years too early) “builded 
the altar of the God of Israel, to offer burnt offerings 
thereon”; but as Haggai (ii. 14) declared that all 
which was offered here was unclean, it is altogether 
probable that the altar was the same that had been 
used throughout the Exile, and that the Chronicler's 
statement is a mistake. 

In the second year of the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspes (519) the real rebuilding began. "The people 
| werearoused to the effort by the preach- 


The Re- ing of Haggai and Zechariah; and in 
building. the course of three years the rebuild- 


ing was accomplished. It is now 

generally recognized that the representation in the 

Book of Ezra, that the work was begun immediately 
XII.—7 


upon the accession of Cyrus and was then inter- 
rupted by opposition from Israel's neighbors, is un- 
historical. 

Of the dimensions of this Temple there are given 
but few data. Hecatæus, a Greek writer contem- 
porary with Alexander the Great, is quoted by Jo- 
sephus (* Contra Ap.” i. 22) as saying that the Tem- 
ple area was enclosed by a wall a plethra, or 500 
Greek feet, in length and 100 Greek cubits in 
breadth, ¢.e., 4854 x 1454 English feet. The altar 
was built of unhewn stones in conformity with the 
precepts of the Law (comp. I Macc. iv. 44 et seq.). 
The dimensions of the building were probably the 
same as those of Solomon's Temple, though the edi- 
fice was apparently at first lacking in ornament. It 
was probably because the building was less ornate 
that the old men who had seen the former Temple 
wept at the sight of its successor (Ezra iii. 12; Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xi. 4, § 2). Nehemiah in rebuilding 
the city wall followed the lines of the former wall, 
and it is altogether likely that the old lines were fol- 
lowed in building the walls of the Temple also. The 
statement in Ezra vi. 8 that Cyrus gave permission 
to make the Temple 60 cubits high and 
60 cubits broad has probably no con- 
nection with its actual dimensions: 
how the statement arose can now be 
only conjectured. The authorities for this period 
make no mention of the palace of Solomon. If the 
wall of the Temple was at this period less than 500 
feet long, the whole Temple court occupied but 
about one-third the length of the present Haram 
area, and less than half its width (comp. Baedeker, 
“ Palestine and Syria," ed. 1898, p. 39). It is prob- 
able that the site of Solomon's palace either lay 
desolate or was covered by other dwellings. 

The Temple was surrounded by two courts (I 
Mace, i, 22, iv. 48); but until the time of Alexander 
Jannæus (104-79 B.C.) it would seem that these were 
separated by a difference of elevation only. That 
ruler surrounded the inner court with a wall of 
wood because the Pharisees, with whom he was un- 
popular, had pelted him with citrons while officiating 
at the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles (comp. 
“Ant.” xiii. 18, § 5). The inner court contained 
chambers for storing the garments of the priests (I 
Maec. iv. 88, 57). The stone altar of burnt offering 
probably occupied the site of the bronze altar in 
Solomon's Temple. 

The Temple, or Holy Place, seems to have had 
two veils or curtains at its front (db. iv. 51). It had 

also one holy candlestick, a golden 
Furniture altar of incense, and a table of show- 


Di- 
mensions. 


of the bread (£5. i. 91, 22). Separated from 
Temple. the Temple by another veil was the 
Holy of Holies (Josephus, * B. J.” v. 

5, § 5). According to Josephus, this contained 


nothing; but, according to the Mishnah (Mid. iii. 6), 
the “stone of foundation " stood where the Ark used 
to be, and the high priest put his censer on it on the 
Day of Atonement. According to the Babylonian 
Talmud (Yoma 22b), the Second Temple lacked five 
things which had been in Solomon's Temple, 
namely, tho Ark, the sacred fire, the Shekinah, the 
Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Thummim. 

In the time of Nehemiah there were two towers, 


AUI. 


Temple, The Second 
Temple of Solomon 


named respectively Hananeel and Meah, which 
probably formed parts of a fortress on the site after- 
ward occupied by the tower Antonia (comp. Neh. 
xii. 89, and Mitchell in “Jour. Bib. Lit." xxii. 144). 
The small size of the Temple area at this period 
makes it improbable that this fortress adjoined the 
Temple court. The “ gate of the guard” (Neh. xii. 
99) was probably an entrance into the Temple 
court on the north side. From the time of Zerub- 


babel to the time of Antiochus Epiph- 

History. anes the history of this Temple was 
comparatively uneventful. Sirach 

(Ecclus.) l. 1 e£ seg. says that “Simon, son of Onias, 
the great priest,” repaired the Tempie and fortified 
it; but the text of the passage is corrupt. In the 
year 168 Antiochus, as a. part of a policy to enforce 


Hellenistic practises on the J ews, robbed the Temple | 


of its candlestick, golden altar, table of showbread, 
and veils (these being its distinctive furniture), and 
compelled the high priest to sacrifice swine upon its 
altar. This led to the Maccabean revolt (comp. I 
Macc. i.), as a result of which the Jews after three 
years regained possession of their Temple and reded- 
icated it. They carefully replaced the stone altar 
of burnt offering with stones which had not been 
defiled, and replaced the other characteristic articles 
of furniture (70. iv. 48-56). Judas Maccabeus at 
this time fortified the Temple with high walls and 
towers (75. iv. 60, vi. 7); sothat thenceforth the Tem- 
ple was the real citadel of Jerusalem. These walls 
were pulled down by Antiochus V. (2b. vi. 62), but 
were restored by Jonathan Maccabeus (* Ant." xiii. 5, 
S 11) The fortifications were afterward strength- 
ened by Simon (I Mace. xiii. 59). At the time of 
the rededication, in the year 165, the front of the 
Temple was decorated with gilded crowns and 
shields (¢b. iv. 57). . 

At some time during the ascendency of the Has- 
monean dynasty a bridge was built across the Tyro- 
peon valley to connect the Temple with the western 
hill (^ Ant.” xiv. 4, $2). This bridge was probably 
situated at the point where Robinson's arch (so 
called because its nature and importance were first 
discovered by Prof. Edward Robinson; see his * Bib- 
lical Researches,” ed. 1856, i. 987 et seq.) may still be 
seen. "The nature and purpose of this bridge have 
been regarded as obscure problems: but there can 
be little doubt that the structure was intended to 
afford easy access to tho Temple from the royal 
palace which the Hasmoneans had built on the west- 
ern hill (“ Ant.” xx. 8, § 11). From this palace the 
movements of people in the Temple courts could be 
Seen, as Josephus records; and as the Hasmoneans 
were high priests as well as monarchs, the purpose 
of the bridge is clear. 

In 63 s.c. Pompey, the Roman general, captured 
Jerusalem and had a hard struggleto take the Tem- 
ple (^ Ant.” xiv. 4). In the conflict the bridge was 
broken down. In exploring Jerusalem Sir Charles 
Warren found its remains, or the remains of its suc- 
cessor, lying in the ancient bed of the Tyropoon 
valley eighty feet below (comp. Warren and Conder, 
“Jerusalem,” p. 184, London, 1884). Pompey did 
not harm the Temple itself or its furniture; but 
nine years later Crassus plundered it of all its gold 
( Ant." xiv. 7, $ 1. In 37 n.c Herod during his 
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siege of Jerusalem burned some of the cloisters 
about the courts, but did not otherwise harm the 
Temple (ib. 16, 8 2). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: See TEMPLE OF HEROD. 

E. C. G. A. D. 

TEMPLE OF SOLOMON.—Biblical Data: 
David, according to II Sum. vii. 2 e£ seg., desired to 
build a temple for Yr wr, but was not permitted to 
do so, although, according to the Chronicler (I Chron. 


xxii. 14 ec seq. he prepared for the building zu large 
quantity of material, which he later gave to his son 
Solomon. David also purchased a thrashing-floor 
from Araunah the Jebusite (II Sam. xxiv. 91 et seq.), 
on which he offered sacrifice; and there Solomon 
afterward built his Temple (II Chron. iii. 1) In 
preparation for the building Solomon made an 
alliance with Hiram, King of Tyre, who furnished 
him with skilled workmen and, apparently, per- 
mitted him to cut timber in Lebanon. Solomon 
began to build the Temple in the fourth year of his 
reign; its erection occupied seven years (I Kings vi. 
97, 98). 

The structure was 60 cubits long, 20 cubits wide, 
and 80 cubits high (I Kings vi. 2). It faced the 
east (Ezek. xlvii. 1) Before the Temple stood a 
porch 20 cubits long (corresponding to the width of 
the Temple) and 10 cubits deep (I Kings vi. 8). II 
Chron. iii. 4 adds the curious statement (probably 
corrupted from the statement of the depth of the 
porch) that this porch was 120 cubits high, which 
would make ita regular tower. Thestone of which 
the Temple was built was dressed at the quarry, so 
that no work of that kind was necessary within the 
Temple precincts (I Kings vi. 7). The roof was of 
cedar, and the whole house was overlaid with gold 
(I Kings vi. 9, 92). 

The structure was three stories in height. The 
wall was not of equal thickness all the way up, 

but had ledges on which the floor- 
Structure. beams rested. Around the structure 

was a series of chambers, of varying 
size because of the differences in the thickness of 
the wall. Those of the lowest story were 5 cubits 
in depth; those of the second 6; and those of the 
third, 7. The Temple was also provided with win- 
dows of fixed latticework (I Kings vi. 4, 6, 8, 10). 
At the rear of this edifice was the Holy of Holics, 
which was in form a perfect cube, each of its dimen- 
sions being 20 cubits. The interior was lined with 
cedar and overlaid with pure gold. The Holy of 
Holies contained two cherubim of olive-wood, each 
10 cubits high (I Kings vi. 16, 20, 21, 23-28) and 
each having outspread wings 10 cubits from tip to 
tip, so that, since they stood side by side, the Wings. 
touched the wall on either side and met in the center 
of the room (comp. CHERUB). According to II 
Chron, iii. 14, a veil of variegated linen separated 
the Holy of Holies from the rest of the Temple. 

The rest of the building, the Holy Place, was of 
the same width and height as the Holy of Holies, 
but 40 cubits in length. Its walls were lined with 
cedar, on which were carved figures of cherubim, 
palm-trees, and open flowers, which were over- 
laid with gold. Chains of gold further marked it 
off from the Holy of Holics. The floor of the Tem- 
ple was of fir-wood overlaid with gold. The door- 
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posts, of olive-wood, supported folding-doors of fir. 
The doors of the Holy of Holies were of olive-wood. 
On both sets of doors were carved cherubim, palm- 
trees, and flowers, all being overlaid with gold (I 
Kings vi. 15 e£ seq.). 

Before the Temple, Solomon erected two bronze 
pillars, called Jachin and Boaz. Each of these was 
18 cubits in height, and was surmounted by a capital 


of carved lilies, 5cubits high. Before 
Zhe the Temple. a little to the southeast 


Pillars. (I Kings vii. 39), there stood the molten 
| gea, a large laver 10 cubits in diame- 
ter, ornamented with knops. This laver rested on 
the backs of twelve oxen (25. vii. 28-26). The Chroni- 
cler gives its capacity as * three thousand baths ? (II 
Chron. iv. 5-6) and states that its purpose was to 
afford opportunity for the ablutions of the priests. 

Another article of Temple furniture is described as 
a “base.” It was a portable holder for a small la- 
ver, and was made of bronze, provided with wheels, 
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PLAN OF THE ROYAL BUILDINGS ERECTED BY SOLOMON ON 
THE TEMPLE MOUND (ACCORDING TO STADE). 
1. Great court. 2. Middlecourt. 3. Templecourt. 4. House 
of Lebanon. 5, Porch of pillars. 6. Throne porch. 7. Royal 
palace. $8. Harem. 9. Temple. 10. Altar. 


and ornamented with figures of lions, cherubim, 
and palm-trees. These vessels especially excited 
the admiration of the Jews. The author of the 
books of the Kings describes their minute details 
with great interest (I Kings vii. 297-97). Each of 
these “bases” supported a laver which held "forty 
baths” (I Kings vii. 88). From II Kings xvi. 14 it 
is learned that a brazen altar stood before the Tem- 
ple. II Chron. iv. 1 says that this altar was 20 cu- 
bits square and 10 cubits high; ac- 

The cording to I Kings vii. 48 there stood 
Vessels. before the Holy of Holies a golden 
altar of incense and a table for show- 

‘bread. This table was of gold, as werealso the five 
candlestieks on each side of it. 'The implements 


Temple, The Second 
Temple of Solomon 


for the care of the candles—tongs, basins, snuffers, 
and fire-pans— were of gold; and so were the hinges 
of the doors. The Temple was surrounded by a 
court, which was separated from the space beyond 
by a wall of three courses of hewn stone, surmounted 
by cedar beams (I Kings vi. 96). The Chronicler 
calls this the court of the priests (II Chron. iv. 9). 
The Temple did not stand alone; it was part of a 
splendid pile of buildings which Solomon constructed 


in immediate connection with it. This pile included 
Solomon's own residence, the palate of Pharach’s 


daughter, the throne-room, the “porch of pillars," 
and “the house of the forest of Lebanon” (I Kings 
vii. 1-8). These were so arranged that in entering 
the palace enclosure one came first to the “house ot 
the forest of Lebanon,” with its splendid pillars, 
then to the inner “porch of pillars,” the hall of 
state, or throne-room, Solomon’s private dwelling, 
and, lastly, to the palace of Pharaoh’s daughter. 
For the splendor of these buildings Solomon was in- 
debted to Phenician architects and workmen (I 
Kings vii. 40-47). 

E. C. G. A. B. 
Critical View: When the Temple was con- 
structed it was, together with Solomon's palace, by 
far the most splendid pile of buildings that the He- 
brewshadeverseen. Evento this day, as one comes 
from the surrounding country to Jerusalem, the city 


seems magnificent, although in comparison with a 


European capitalitis far otherwise. Similarly the 
influence of environment may be seen in the descrip- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple. With the lapse of time 
Israel’s fortunes declined, and the age of Solomon 
seemed even more glorious in compar- 
Exaggera- ison with later obviously decadent 
tions in periods; and this increased the tend- 
Account. ency to exaggerate the splender of 
the Temple. Moreover, religious re- 
forms made some of the arrangements of the Tem- 
ple seem unorthodox, and various scribes seem to 
have amplified its description; as they did not al- 
ways have the same point of view, present ac- 
counts are confused to a degree (comp. Stade’s 
“Zeitschrift,” 1888, pp. 199 e£ seg.) One of the 
exaggerations of later times probably produced all 
those statements which declare that the inner parts 
of the Temple and all its implements were overlaid 
with gold (comp. Kittel, ^Kónigsbücher," in No- 
wack, “Hand-Kommentar,” pp. 46-55). 

As a result of editorial reworking of the descrip- 
tion, the narrative in Kings contains no account of 
the great brazen altar which stood before the Tem- 
ple. Ex. xx. 94 et seg. provided that an altar might 
be made of earth or unhewn stone ; and as it offended 
a later age to think that Solomon made an altar of 
bronze, its description was removed from I Kings 
vii. Nevertheless it is recorded elsewhere (25. viii. 
64; II Kings xvi. 14) that it was a part of the fur- 
niture of the original Temple. Later scribes, too, 
are responsible for those statements which repre- 
sent David as desiring to build the Temple, and as 
making preparation for it. Had he desired to build 
it he certainly could have done so. But in his reign 
the nomadic idea still prevailed, and a tent was 
thought to be Yuwx’s proper dwelling (comp. II 
Sam. vii. 6). Later generations, to whom the Tem- 
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ple seemed a necessity, could not understand why so. 


venerated a man as David did not build it; hence 
these statements. 

There can be no doubt that the Temple of Solo- 
mon was situated upon the more easterly of the two 
hills which form the site of the present Haram area 
in Jerusalem, in the center of which area is the 
Mosque of Omar. Fergusson, Trupp, Lewin, and 
W. R. Smith held that the Temple was built in the 


southwest corner of the present Haram area; but 


the view is false. That site is a part of an artiti- 


i 


It was probably a sacred place of the Jebusites be- 
fore David'stime, though II Sam. xxiv. connects its 
consecration with an incidentin David'sreign. Sol- 
omon's palace probably lay to the south of the 
Temple. The most probable arrangement of the 
buildings is that suggested by Stade (^ Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel," i. 314, 315). 

The Biblical text makes it clear that Solomon re- 
ceived from Hiram, King of Tyre, much aid in con- 
structing his buildings. As the Hebrews were an 
agricultural people, this aid probably involved not 


INTERIOR OF THE “DOME OF THE ROCK” SHOWING TRADITIONAL SITE OF HOLY OF HOLIES. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony at Jerusalem.) 


cial extension of the level of the Temple area over 
the Tyropeon valley, and probably was not made 
before the time of Herod. The most 

The Site. probable site of the Temple is just 
west of the “Dome of the Rock ” in 

the center of the Mosque of Omar. The bronze 
altar was probably on this rock. The mosque was 
built overa rock the traditions of which were sacred ; 
probably the site was the same as thatof the temple 
Which Hadrian erected to Jupiter. This in turn 
was.on the site of Herod’s temple, whieh would 
naturally be on that of Solomon’s. The persistency 
of sacred sites in the East makes this most likely. 


only material (cedar-wood, etc.), but architectural 
direction and skilled craftsmen. The architectural 
features will be considered later, Among the details 
which were probably copied from Tyre were the 
two pillars Jachinand Boaz. Herodotus (ii. 44) says 
that the temple at Tyre contained two such, one of 
emerald and the other of fine gold. In the same 
way the ornamentation of palm-trees and cherubim 
were probably derived from Tyre, for Ezekiel 
(xxviii. 18, 14) represents the King of Tyre, who 
was high priest also, as being in the “garden of 
God." Probably both at Tyre and at Jerusalem the 
cherubim and palm-tree ornaments were survivals 
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of an earlier conception—that the abode of God was 
a“ garden of Eden.” The Tyrians, therefore, in their 
templeimitated to some extent the primitive garden, 
and Solomon borrowed these features (comp. PARA- 
prse). Similarly, the bronze altar was a Phenician 
innovation; and probably the same is true of the 
bronze implements which were ornamented with 
palm-trees and cherubim. The Orthodox Israelitish 
altar was of earth or unhewn stone. The Decalogue 
of Ex. xx. (Elohist) prohibited the making of graven 
images, while that of Ex. xxxiv. (Jahvist) prohibited 
the making of molten gods; and the Deutcronomic 
expansions prohibited the making of any likeness 
whatever. All these are, to be sure, later than Sol- 
omon's time; but there is no reason to believe that 
before that time the Hebrews had either the skill or 
the wealth necessary to produce ornamentation of 
this kind. 

Several temples in Babylonia, many in Egypt, 
and some of the Phenicians are now known. In 
Babylonia the characteristic feature was a “zig gu- 
rat,” or terraced tower, evidently intended to imitate 

amountain. The chamber for the di- 


Compari- vine dwelling was at its top. The 
son early Egyptian temples consisted of 


with Other buildings containing two or three 
Temples. rooms, the innermost of which was the 
abode of the deity. A good example 
is the granite temple near the sphinx at Gizeh. The 
Middle Empire (12th dynasty) added obelisks and 
pylons, and the New Empire (18th dynasty) hypo- 
style halls. The Phenician temples varied somewhat 
in form, and were surrounded by courts. Solomon’s 
Temple was not a copy of any of these, but em- 
bodied features derived from all of them. . It was on 
the summit of a hill, thus expressing the Babylo- 
nian idea of the divine abode; it was surrounded by 
courts, like the Phenician temples and the splendid 
temple of Der al-Bakri at Thebes, while its general 
form reminds one of Egyptian sanctuaries. The 
two pillàrs Jachin and Boaz had their parallel not 
only at Tyre butat Byblus, Paphos, and Telloh (see, 
however, De Sarzec, * Découvertes en Chaldée," pp. 
69-64), In Egypt the obelisks expressed the same 
idea. All these were phallic emblems, being sur- 
vivals of the primitive Hamito-Semitic * mazzebah ” 
(comp. W. R. Smith, * Rel. of Sem." 2d ed., p. 208; 
Schmidt, “Solomon’s Temple," pp. 40 et seq.) 
Jachin and Boaz were really isolated columns, as 
Schick has shown (“Die Stiftshütte, der Tempel in 
Jerusalem,” etc., pp. 89 et seg.), and not, assome have 
supposed, a part of the ornamentation of the build- 
ing. Their tops were crowned with ornamentation 
as if they were lamps; and W. R. Smith supposed 
(Lc. p. 488) that they may have been used as fire- 
altars. This assumes that they contained cressets 
for burning the fat. 

The chambers which surrounded the Holy Place in 
Solomon's Temple are said in I Chron. xxviii. 12 to 
have been storehouses for the sacred treasure. These 
are paralleled in Babylonian and Egyptian tem- 
ples by similar chambers, which surrounded the 
naos, or hypostyle hall, and were used for similar 
purposes. The “molten sea? finds its parallel in 
Babylonian temples in a great basin called the 
“apsu ” (deep). As the ziggurat typified a moun- 
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tain, so the apsu typified the sea. The Temple thus 
became a miniature world. This apsu was used as 
early as the time of Gudeaand contin- 

A ued in use till the end of Babylonian 


Miniature history; it was made of stone and was 
World. claborately decorated (comp. Jastrow, 


“Rel. of Bab. and Assyria,” p. 653). 
In Solomon’s Temple there was nothing to corre- 
spond to the hypostyle hall of an Egyptian temple; 
but this feature was introduced into Solomon’s 
palace. The “house of the forest of Lebanon ” and 
the * porch of pillars? remind one strongly of the 
outer and the inner hypostyle hall of an Egyptian 
temple. 
Solomon’s Temple was, then, a fine example of an 
Oriental temple. Although it had features in com- 
mon with the temples of all the races kindred to the 
Jews, it combined those features in a new and inde- 
pendent way, so that the Temple at Jerusalem was 
one of the most interesting architectural products of 
the Hamito-Semitic religious life. 
The Temple of Solomon was in reality an innova- 
tion in Israel. Itwas a partof a regal magnificence 
which was foreign to the national life, 
The Temple and which had to be introduced from 
Solomon’s outsideand patterned on foreign mod- 
Chapel. cls; and it was looked upon with little 
favor by many of hissubjects. More- 
over, the Temple was erected upon a site but re- 
cently conquered from the Jebusites, and which for 
the Israelites had no sacred associations. Other sites 
— those of Shechem, Beth-el, Hebron—were conse- 
crated by patriarchal tradition (Gen. xxii. 2 is the 
product of a later time), but J erusalem was unhal- 
lowed by such associations, and its sanctuary was 
full of foreign innovations. When Jeroboam re- 
volted and erected Beth-el and Dan into royal sanc- 
tuaries he perpetuated a ritual of a simpler and more 
national character (comp. I Kings xii. 28) The 
Temple at Jerusalem was in reality Solomon's chapel 
—a part of that regal pile of buildings which he 
had constructed not so much for the use of his sub- 
jects as for his personal agerandizement. It was 
later events, such as Sennacherib's invasion, Isaiah's 
conception that Jerusalem was inviolable, the Deu- 
teronomic reform (which made all sanctuaries except 
that at Jerusalem illegal), and, above all, the tragic 
events of the Exile, which made this Temple su- 
premely sacred in the thought of Jews of later times. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, i. 311 ct seq., 
Berlin, 1889; Nowack, Hebriiische Archäologie, ii. 38 et seq., 
Leipsic, 1894; Benzinger, drch.; Schick, Die Stiftshtitte, der 
Tempel in Jerusalem und der Tempelplatz der Jetztzeit, 
Berlin, 1896; Emanuel Schmidt, Solomon’s Temple in the 
Light of Other Oriental Temples, Chicago. 1902. 
E. C. G. A. B. 
TEMPLER, BERNHARD: Austrian theolo- 
gian; born at Brzesko, Galicia, May 1, 1865; educated 
at the University and the Bet ha-Midrash of Vienna, 
and at the Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentumsat Berlin. Atthe ageof fifteen he began 
contributing articles to various Hebrew periodicals, 
and two years later he published his “ Dober Tob” 
(Lemberg, 1882), novelle and commentaries on ob- 
scure Talmudic passages. Of other works from his 
pen may be mentioned: * Pekuddat ha-Zaddikim ” 
(Cracow, 1888), comments on Biblical passages; and 
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“Die Unsterblichkeitslehre (Psychologie, Messia- 
nologie und Eschatologie) bei den Jüdischen Philoso- 
phen des Mittelalters " (Leipsic, 1895). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: JDeutsch-Oesterreiehisehes Künstler- und 
Schriftsteller-Lexikon, p. 488, Vienna, 1902; Drohobyezer 
Zeitung, 1904, No. 15. 
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TEMURAH (“Exchange”): Treatise in the 
Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian Talmud mainly 
concerned with the regulations in Lev. xxvii. 10, 33 
regarding the exchange of consecrated things. In 
most editions of the Mishnah this treatise is the sixth 
in the order Kodashim. It is divided into seven 
chapters, containing altogether thirty-four para- 
graphs. | 

Ch. i.: Regarding those who are allowed to make 
an exchange; things that may be exchanged, and 
things that may not be exchanged ($$ 8-6). Regu- 
Jations concerning drawn water which is unfit for 
the mikweh; concerning water for sprinkling, and 
& field in which there is a grave that can not be 
found ($3 4-5). 

Ch. ii.: In what ways the sacrifices of the congre- 
gation are different from the sacritices of individuals 
($$ 1-2), Difficulties connected with consecrated ob- 
jects in general which do not affect objects conse- 
crated through temurah and vice versa (§ 8). 

Ch. iii.: Sacrifices in which the young of the sac- 
rificial animal is equivalent to the sacrificial animal 
itself; sacrifices in which this is not the case (S§ 1-9). 
What must be done when some one consecrates a 
female animal for a sacrifice for which only a male 
animal is appropriate (S8 8-4). In what ways the 
first-born and the tenth are different from other sac- 
rificial animals (§ 5). 

Ch, iv.: The young of a sin-offering; temurah in 
connection with a sin-offering; other regulations 
concerningsin-offerings. Casesin which the bringer 
of the sin-oifering dies before the sacrifice is made; 
in which the sin-offering has been lost and found 
again; in which a sin-offering with a blemish is con- 
secrated. | 

Ch. v.: How, an animal being pregnant, its young 
may be consecrated while still unborn ($$ 1-8). The 
form of words with which a temurah is made. 

Ch. vi.: Things that may not be placed on the 
altar ($8 1-4). The young of animals which may not 
be placed on the altar may be sacrificed; sacrificial 
animals which have become unfit (*terefah ”) 
through sickness may not be redeemed (§ 5), 

Ch. vii.: In what ways things which have been 
consecrated for the altar are different from things 
which are dedicated only for the maintenance of the 
Temple, and in what ways they are similar (S8 1-3). 
What sacrificial objects must be burned and what 
buried; in this connection are enumerated other 
unconsecrated things which must be partly burned 
and partly buried ($ 4-6). 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into four 


chapters, and contains various additions to and am- 
plifications of the Mishnah. The Gemara of the 
Babylonian Talmud contains, in addition to the dis- 
cussions and explanations of the Mishnah, many in- 
teresting haggadic utterances. Of these, two de- 
serve special notice: (1) the saying concerning the 
custom of not writing down sentences of oral teach- 


ing, and how this was abrogated because if it had 
been adhered to the oral teaching would have been 
forgotten (14b), and (2) that concerning the numer- 
ous halakic utterances which were forgotten in the 
days of mourning for the death of Moses (16a). 

Ww. D. J. Z. L. 


TEMURAH, MIDRASH (or MIDRASH 
TEMUROT): Ethical haggadic work consisting 
of three chapters. Its tendency is to prove that 
changes and differences are necessary to the world’s 
welfare, and that earthly contrasts—as wealth and 
poverty, beauty and ugliness—serve to harmonize 
the whole, thus giving evidence of the divine wis- 
dom. From this purpose the work has derived its 
name. | | 

In the third chapter of the Midrash Temurah, Ps. 
cxxxvi. is interpreted as referring to the changes in 
human life mentioned in Eccl. iii. 1-8. The first 
and second chapters introduce R. Ishmael and R. 
Akiba as lecturers; and for that reason this midrash 
was erroncously ascribed to those two tannaim. 
Certain passages in the work indicate that it was 
not written until the end of the twelfth or the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. According to 
Jellinek, the author of the Midrash Temurah made 
use of the works of Ibn Ezra as well as of Galen’s 
dialogue on the soul; this would show that he could 
not have lived before the latter part of the twelfth 
century. The literary style of the work, which 
contains in the initial chapter later IIebraisms as 
well as some medical terms, also points to the twelfth 
century. The first chapter includes anthropological, 
and the second cosmogonic, passages. The first 
author to refer to this work as the Midrash Temurah 
was Gedaliah ibn Yahya, in his “Shalshelet ha-Kab- 
balah ” (ed. Amsterdam, p. 94b). The midrash was 
first printed by Azulai, after part ii. of his “Shem 
ha-Gedolim ” (Leghorn, 1786); later it was reprinted 
with the Agadat Bereshit (Zolkiev, 1804). The last- 
named edition is that included by A. Jellinek in his 
“ Bet ha-Midrash ? (i. 106-114). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. (ed. Brüll, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

1892), pp. 121-125 ; Jellinek, in B. JT. i. 20-21 (German part). 

W. n. J. Z. L. 


TEN: The art of counting was founded on the 
number of the fingers and toes, which constituted 
the basis for the quinary, decimal, and vigesimal 
systems, according to whether one hand was used 
or two, or whether the toes were included or not, 
Among the ancient Hebrews the decimal system pre- 
vailed, as is shown by the Hebrew names for the 
numbers from one to ten. In the later development 
likewise the number ten preserved its importance as 
a higher unity, although the number seven, which 
was, like three, a sacred number, predominated in 
religious usage. 

Ten forms a basal unit in the round numbers of 


the measurements of Noah’s ark. and is clearly pres- 


entin the dimensions of the Tabernacle 

Bible. (Ex. xxvi.-xxvii.) and of both Solo- 
mon’s and Ezekiel’s temples (I Kings 

vi., vii. ; Ezek. xl.-xlii.), and in the number of the 
commandments (Ex. xx.; Deut. v.); and possibly it 
served to measure the week (Gen. xxiv. 55; comp. 
Dan. i. 14) It appeared also in the ritual for the 
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Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29), which was ob- 
served on the tenth day of the seventh month, and 
in the celebration of the Passover (Ex. xii. 3. The 
Egyptians were visited with ten plagues (Ex. viii.— 
xi); as a punishment ten women were to bake 
pread in one oven (Lev. xxvi. 26), while of a hundred 
who went forth to war ten only would remain alive 
(Amos v. 8). Furthermore, “a new song” was 
played in the Temple on an instrument of ten strings 
(Ps. exliv. 9), and Jacob promised to give God a 
tenth of all that He might give him (Gen. xxviii. 
22), Abraham bestowed a tenth of everything on 
the priest (Gen. xiv. 20), so that the Levites and the 
poor received a tithe (Num. xviii. 26; Lev. xxvii. 
- 80-82; et al.), while according to a very ancient cus- 
tom the king demanded a similar portion (I Sam. 
viii. 15, 17). 

Ten is used also as a round number (Gen. xxxi. 
Y: Num. xiv. 22; Job xix. 9; I Sam. i. 8; ct al.), and 
it often occurs in the Bible, although a large portion 
of its symbolic interpretations are unwarranted. 
The multiples of ten likewise occur frequently ; but 
seventy (as in Num. xi. 16) is to be regarded as à 
multiple of seven. In general, ten is the number of 
completion, of perfection, of foundation, and the 
like. 

In the Talmud and Midrash the number ten is 
still more important; out of a single incomplete 
| series of sayings beginning witha defi- 

Talmud nite number, twenty-six commence 

and with ten (* Pirke de-Rabbenu ha-Ka- 

Midrash. dosh,” in Schónblum, “ Sheloshah Se- 

farim Niftahim,” pp. 39-41, Lemberg, 
1877). It is found also both in the Halakah and in 
the Haggadah. 

In the regulations governing the day on which the 
scroll of Esther is to be read a “large” city is de- 
fined as one in which there are ten men who have 
no oceupation, and hence are always free for divine 
service (Meg. i. 8; comp. BATLANIM); and in Meg. 
iv. 8 nine functions are enumerated at which ten men 
must be present, since they form à congregation in 
themselves (Abot iii. 6; Meg. 28b; see JEW. ENCYC. 
viii. 603b). Ten classes of families were distin- 
guished in regard to racial purity (Kid. iv. 1), and 
justas many kinds of leprosy in houses (Neg. xiii. 
1), while ten verses of Scripture in which God'sattri- 
butesare mentioned were to be recited on New -Yenr's 
Day (R. H. iv. 6). Ezra instituted ten laws (B. 
K. 82a, top), and there were ten special legal regu- 
lations for Jerusalem (ib. 82b). A large number of 
similar laws existed. Josephus, for example, states 
(* B. J.” vi. 9, § 8) that as a rule not less than ten 
men gathered around every Passover meal. 

The Haggadah is even more partial to the number 
ten, as a reference to a few selected passages will 
show. The world was created by ten utterances of 
God, while between Adam and Noah, as well as be- 


tween Noah and Abraham, there were ten genera- 
tions. Ten things wero creates im the evenings twi- 
light of the first Friday, including the 
Haggadah. rainbow, the art of writing, the stylus, 
and the two tables of the Law (Abot 
v. 1-6). There are, moreover, ten things (the in- 


stances cited number twelve) which form a series In 
the order of their strength, so that one overcomes the 
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other; rock, iron, fire, water, cloud, wind, the body 
(which inhales the wind), anxiety, wine, sleep, death, 
and alms (B. B. 11a). Ten measures of wisdom 
came down from heaven to earth, the land of Israel 
taking nine, and the rest of the world one. The 
same proportion is observed in the distribution of 


beauty between Jerusalem and the world; nine- 


tenths of the wealth in the world was Rome's; of 

poverty, Babylon's; of pride, Elam's; of bravery, 

Persia's; of lice, Media's; of magic, Egypt's; of 

immorality, Arabia's; of shamelessness (or bastards), 

Mesene’s; of gossip, women’s; of drunkenness, 

Ethiopia’s; of sleep, slaves’ (Kid. 49b; Ab. R. N., 

Recension A, xxviii, beginning; Recension B, xl. ; 

comp. “ Monatsschrift," xxii. 970-276). "There are 

also midrashie works whose titles contain the num- 

ber ten: Ten Martyrs (Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 66, vi. 

19-35); The Ten Signs of the Messiah (dd. ii. 98); 

and The Exile (25. iv. 183, v. 115). 

Pythagorean speculation aseribed a peculiar crea- 
tive power to the number ten, which is impor- 
tant also in Jewish mysticism. According to the 
“Sefer Yezirah,” a work based on Pythagorean prin- 
ciples, beside the twenty-two letters of the alphabet 
stand “the ten digits, since they, as a complete dec- 
ade, form the higher principle of existence which is 
superior to that of the letters " (Bloch, * Gesch. der 
Entwickelung der Kabbala,” p. 23; translation of the 
chief passages, p. 27; comp. Epstein, * Recherches 
sur le Sepher Yeçira,” p. 29; Lehmann, * Aber- 
glaube und Zauberei," p. 122; and Jew. Excxc. iii. 
474 et seq., 8.0. CABALA [the Ten Sefirot]). 

The custom of pouring out ten glasses of wine for 
the mourners on the day of a funeral (Sem., end) and 
for a bridegroom on the wedding-day belongs to the 
domain of folk-lore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bahr, SymDolik des Mosdischen Cultus, Hei- 
delberg, 1837: Z. D. M. G. xxiv. 662 et seq.; Bloch. Gesch. 
der Entwickelung der Kabbala, Treves, 1894: Epstein, 
Recherches sur le Sepher Yegira, Versailles, 1894: Lehmann, 
Aberglaube und Zauberei, Stuttgart, 1898; Piek, Der Ein- 
fluss der Zehnzahl und der Siebenzahl auf das Judenthum, 


in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. lviii. 29-31. 
W. B. L. B. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS. See DECALOGUE. 
TEN PLAGUES. Sec PLAGUE. l 
TENANT. See LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


TENCZER, PAUL: Hungarian author; born at 
Nagy Bejom April 11, 1836; died at Budapest Feb. 
6, 1905. He was educated at Kesżthely and in Buda- 
pest, where he studied law. In 1861 he was one of 
the founders of the society for the naturalization 
and emancipation of Hungarian Jews; and from 


organ of that socicty. In 1868 he was elected a 
member of the Diet, in which he was one of the lead- 
ers of the Radical party. ; 

Tenezer founded the periodicals “ Magyar Ujság ” 
and “Neues Politisches V olksblatt,” the latter of 


which he edited for eighteen years. He was prom- 
inent both in Jewish and iu come wnat affairs in 


Budapest, and it was due to his efforts that tuition 
was made free in the public schools of the Hun- 
garian capital. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 


s. L. V. 


1862 to 1867 he edited the * Magyar Izraelita,” the : 
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TENNESSEE: One of the Southern States of 
the American Union; admitted in 1796—the third 
after the incorporation of the original thirteen; se- 
ceded June 18, 1861; readmitted in 1866. A few 
Jews were among a number of traders who sot- 
tled near the Holston River, in the present Haw- 
kins county, in 1778; otherwise no traces of Jewish 
settlement during the eighteenth century are found. 
The first congregations organized were those of 
MENMPIIIS (see Jew. ENcxc. viii. 463) and Nashville 
(see below). 

Chattanooga: Jews settled here in 1858: but for 
many years divine services were held only during 
the holy days. Abouti1890 the Mizpah congregation 
was organized and Reform worship introduced, the 
officiating rabbis being successively Judah Wechs- 
ler, L. Weiss, Moses Gries, L. Rubinstein, S. II. 
Sonneschein, and Leo Mannheimer. The present 
(1905) incumbent is the Rev. Jonah Wise. An Or- 
thodox congregation, the B’nai Zion, has also been 
established. The societies organized for benevolent 
purposes are: the Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Association ; 
the Jewish Relief Society of Chattanooga; the Fed- 
eration of the Sons and Daughters of Zion; Chat- 
tanooga Lodge I. O. B. B. Two of the most prom- 
inent members of the community have been Adolph 
Ochs and George W. Ochs, the former as editor of 
the * Chattanooga Times," and the latter as mayor 
and president of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Education, and the Library Association. 
As publishers of the “New York Times” and the 
“Philadelphia Public Ledger,” both brothers now 
reside on the Atlantic coast. Chattanooga has a 
population of 80,154, including not more than 600 
Jews. | 

Knoxville: The community of Knoxville is di- 
vided into two Orthodox congregations—Beth- 
El and Cheska Emunah. Recently (1904) a B'nai 
B'rith lodge has been organized; a Young Men's 
Hebrew Association was formed in 1900. The 
Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society and the Jewish 
Ladies' Sewing Circle attend to the needs of tho poor. 
The Rev. I. Winnick is the rabbi of the Cheska 
Emunah congregation. Knoxville hasa population 
of 82,697, including about 700 Jews, 

Nashville: In 1845 several Jewish families set- 
tledin Nashville. Additions to these resulted in the 
establishment in 1854 of the Congregation Magen 
David, with Abraham Schwab as president. An- 
other congregation was formed at the same timo 
under the name D'nai Jeshurun; and this in 1865 
was merged in the Reform congregation Ohavai 
Sholom, with the Rev. Judah Wechsler as rabbi. 
The latter congregation, whose pulpit has been oc- 
cupied in turn by H. Goldammer, L. Tintner, T. S. 
Moses, and I. Lewinthal (the present incumbent), is 
progressive and prosperous; it hasa synagogue on 
Vine street and a cemetery with a mortuary chapel. 
Its membership is 225, and 150 pupils attend the 
Sabbath-school. A Ladies’ Auxiliary Society is at- 
tached to it. The Orthodox congregation Adath 
Israel is fully organized, and its membership has 
been augmented by an influx of Russian immi grants. 
The following benevolent societies have been estab- 
lished: Maimonides Lodge I. O. B. B.: Gal-Ed 
Lodge, Free Sons of Israel; the Hebrew Relief So- 
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ciety (founded 1885); and the Standard Club (1880; 
a social organization) Nashville has a population 
of 80,865, of whom about 2,400 are Jews. l 

Brownsville (population 2,645) and Jackson 
(population 10,089) both have congregations. 
Though the Jewish population of Brownsville is 
only 100, its congregation, known as Adas Isracl, 
was established and its burial-ground purchased as 
carly as 1867. The present incumbent of the rab- 
binate is Emil Tamm. Itssynagogue was dedicated 
in 1882 by Dr. M. Samfield of Memphis. West 
Tennessee Lodge I. O. B. B. and a Ladies’ Hebrew 
Relief Association discharge the charitable obliga- 
tions of the community. Jackson, with a Jewish 
population of 150, has a congregation and a syna- 
gogue. <A D'nai B'rith lodge was formed there in 
1908. Columbia and Clarksville have small Jow- 
ish communities; and Jewish settlers are found in 
Franklin, Ripley, Murfreesboro, Bristol, Pu- 
laski, and Dyersburg. 

A. M. Sa. 

TENT (Sry): The usual home of nomads, who 
are accordingly described as dwelling in tents (Gen. 
iv. 20). As distinguished from the hut of boughs 
(“sukkah”) itisa portable habitation of skin or cloth 
stretched over poles. The tent of the ancient Israel- 
ites was in all probability very similar to that of the 
modern Bedouins of Syria and Arabia. The cover- 
ing of the tent (“yeri‘ah”) originally consisted of 
skins, later of the modern coarse tent-cloth spun of 
the hair of black goats (comp. Cant. i. 5); the Arabs 
accordingly speak of their “houses of hair” (“bait 
wabar,” “bait sha'r?). This cloth, which is spunin 
Jong narrow strips on primitive looms by the Bed- 
ouin women, felts quickly, and is proof against 
the heaviestrains. "Thestrips are sewed together to 
form a covering of the required size, and are stretched 
over three rows of three tent-pcles each (* 'ammu- 
dim”; Judges xvi. 260). The center poles are some- 
what higher than those in front and behind, and the 
covering of the tent consequently falls away slight- 
ly on either side, where the rows of poles, also, are 
frequently lower, so that the roof is somewhat 
arched; Isaiah accordingly eompares the heavens 
to a tent which is spread out (Isa. x]. 22). 

The covering of the tent was held in place by 
strong cords (“metarim,” Ex. xxxv. 18, Isa. liv. 2, 
Jer. x. 20; “yeter,” Jobiv. 21), which were fastened 
to wooden pegs driven into the ground (“ yated ”; see 
below), whence were derived such phrases as “na- 
sa‘,” with or without ^ yated,” in the sense of break- 
ing camp (Gen. xxxv. 16 et passim). A tent-cloth 
was hung from the top in such a way as to give 
protection against wind and sun; anda curtain sus- 
pended on the three middle poles divided the tent 
into two sections, one for the men and the other for 
the women (* heder"; Judges xv. 2; Gen. xliii. 90), 
since only the wealthiest had special tents for the 
latter (Gen. xxiv. 67, xxxi. 83). "The tents of a clan 
or a family were grouped as a camp, a small num- 
ber being pitched in a circle (comp. * tirah ” [= “ en- 
closure ”] used as a term for the camp of the Is- 
raelites), while larger encampments formed long 
rows. 

The tents were furnished with extreme simplicity. 
A few coarse straw mats covered a portion of the 
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floor and served for both chairs and beds, while a 
hole in the ground in the men’s division formed the 
hearth. Around piece of leather was spread on the 
floor as a table (* shulhan ”), and bags of goatskin 
(* no'd," * hemet *) with the hair outward contained 
water, milk, or grain, the equipment being com- 
pleted by a baking-pan, à few rough metal spoons, 
a hand-mill for grinding grain, and saddles for the 
camels. 

After settling in the land of Canaan, and in pro- 
portion as they became agriculturists, the Hebrews 
ceased to dwell in tents, although, for religious rca- 
sons, the Recnanrres Jong observed the ancient 
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into the ground at a certain distance from the tent. 
These pegs are of wood, about a foot long and an 
inch in diameter, pointed at one end, and with a 
hook at the other, to which the rope can be tied. 
The Hebrew equivalent for the expression “ to pitch 
a tent" is, therefore, * taka' " (comp. Gen. xxxi. 25; 
Jer. vi. 3), which means “to drive in the tent-pins.” 
In the same way "to pull out the tent-pins," as noted 
above, means to strike tent for a journey. 

E. C. I. BE. 

THOMIM, HEZEKIAH (FEIWEL) BEN 
JONAH: Rabbi.at.Przemysl; lived in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He was the au- 


BEDOUIN TENT. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils ) 


mode of life: aud even to the latest period the He- 
brew language retained, even in cases where the 
primitive idea was no longer present, a number of 
terms originally derived from life in tents, as is shown 
by the phrase “halak le-oholo ? = “to return home” 
(comp. Josh. xxii. 4 e£ seg.; Judges vii. 8, xix. 9; I 
Kings xii. 16), and by the frequent mention of tents 
in symbolic language (¢.g., in Isa. xxii. 28, xxxviii. 
19; Ezra ix. 8; Jer. iv. 90). 

The word “yated” (Ex. xxvii. 19, xxxv. 18, 
xxxviii, 931; Judges iv. 21, 22; Isa. xxxiii. 
2) designates a tent-pin. Among the Bedouins to- 
day the poles which form the framework of the tent, 
as wellas part of the tent-cloth placed upon them, 


are held in place by ropes fastened to pegs driven | in the latter city. 


thor of “ Teka‘ be-Shofar " (Breslau, 1719), containing 
documents concerning the litigation between the 
author and the community of Przemysl, which, in 
spite of a formal contract, had nominated for rabbi 
Samuel of Lemberg, formerly rabbi of Slonim. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 815. 
E. C. BR. 


TEOMIM, JONAH BEN ISAIAH: Bohe- 
mian rabbi at Prague; died at Metz April 16, 1669. 
After having exercised the function of rabbi at 
Nikolsburg and in several other Bohemian commu- 
nities he was called in 1660 to the rabbinate of Metz. 
In 1666 he wasappointed rabbi of Posen, but he was 
prevailed upon by the community of Metz to remain 
Te'omim was the author of 
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“Nimukim,” containing notes on David ben Sam- 
uel's “Ture Zahab” (on Hoshen Mishpat; Cracow, 
1692), and * Kikayon de-Yonah," novelle on three 
Talmudical treatises (Amsterdam, 1669-70). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz,in Liebermann's Deutsches Volkska- 
lender, 1859, p. 68; Carmoly. in Jost’s Annalen, ii. 88; idem, 
in Revue Orientale, ii. 172; Steinschneider, Cat. Dodl. col. 
E Abraham Cohen, Les Rabbins de Metz, p. 34, Paris, 
E. €. I. Bn. 
TE'OMIM,JONAH(HAYYIM) BEN 

JOSHUA FEIWEL: Rabbi successively at Przem- 

ysl, Zülz, and Breslau; lived in the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries; son-in-law of David Oppen- 
heim, rabbi of Prague, and later of Hirsch ben Ben- 
jamin, rabbi of Berlin. He was the author of: 

“*Aleh de-Yonah,” novelle on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Ho- 

shen Mishpat, and including some parts of his com- 

mentary on Maimonides’ “ Perush ha-Mishnah” ; 

" Xontres R. Hayyim Yonah,” novella on the laws 

called $533 (Jesnitz, 1723); and novelle on She- 

bu'ot (čb. 1724). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1431. 

E. C. I. BR. 


TE'OMIM, JOSEPH BEN MEÏR: Galician 
rabbi; born at Lemberg in 1727; died at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder in 1793. While still young he suc- 
ceeded his father in the position of preacher and 
rabbinical instructor in the yeshibah of Lemberg. 
Later he went to Berlin, where he stayed several 
years in the bet ha-midrash of Daniel Jafe. Then 
he resumed his former position at Lemberg, and in 
1782 was appointed rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where he remained until his death. 

Te'omim, who wasone of the foremost rabbis of 
his time, was a thorough student of rabbinical liter- 
ature, and was not unlearned in the secular sciences. 
He wrote: " Peri Megadim," a twofold commentary 
on the Orah Hayyim—one part being entitled 
“ Mishbezot Zahab,” containing a supercommentary 
on David ben Samuei’s * Ture Zahab,” and the other 
"Eshel Abraham,” on Abraham Abele's “Magen 
Abraham? (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1753); “Porat 
Yosef,” novella on Yebamot and Ketubot, with 
rules for halakie decisions (Zolkiev, 1756); * Ginnat 
Weradim,” seventy rules for the comprehension of 
the Talmud (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1767); “Peri 
Megadim,” a twofold commentary on the Yorch 
De'ah—one part being entitled “ Mishbezot Zahab,” 
containing a supercommentary on David ben Sam- 
uel’s “Ture Zahab,” and the other “Sifte Da‘at,” 
on Shabbethai Kohen's *Sifte Kohen ” (qt; Ber- 
lin, 1772); * Tebat Gome,” on the Sabbatical sections 
(Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1782) ; * Shoshanat ha-‘Ama- 
kim,” a methodology of the Talmud, published 
together with the preceding; “No‘am Megadim,” 
commentaries on the prayers, published with the 
prayer-book “ Hegyon Leb.” Te’omim left in manu- 
script “Sefer ha-Maggid” (a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch and the Haftarot, sermons for Sabbaths 
and festivals, and a twofold commentary on Pirke 
Abot) and “Em la-Binah ? (a Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Chaldaic lexicon; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS." No. 1500). In the introduction to the last- 
named work Te'omim mentions a great number of 
writings of his own, on halakot and ethics, which 
are no longer in existence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Cassel, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section 
li., part 31, p. 97; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 15394; Neu- 
bauer, in Ha-Maggid, xiii. 285; Fuenn, Kenesct Y israel, p. 
ölt; Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 95. 

E. C. | I. Bn. 


TEOMIM, JOSHUA FEIWEL BEN JO. 
NAH: Rabbi at Przemysl in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He was the authorof * Panim 
Masbirot," a polemical work directed against Meïr 
ben Isaac Eisenstadt (1715). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat: Bodl. col. 1564. 
E. C. I. Bn. 


TEOMIM (ARYEH JUDAH), LOB BEN 
MOSES (called also Zunz or Zinz): Rabbi and 
scholar of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
lived in Pinczow, and later in Plotzk. He was the 
authorof the following works: * Ya'alat Hen ? (Zol- 
kiev, 1802), sermons on different parashiyyot; “Get 
Mekushshar” (Warsaw, 1812), compendium to that 
part of Maimonides’ “ Yad” which treats of divorce; 
“Magen ha-Elef,” called also “Shem Hadash” (75. 
1917), on the regulations of the ritual codex refer- 
ring to the Passover festival (to this work are ap- 
pended notes on the * Mabazit ha-Shekel ” of Samuel 
ha-Levi Kolin); “She’elot u-Teshubot Gur Aryeh 
Yehudah” (Zolkiev, 1827), compendium of the four 
ritual codices; “ Hiddushim” (Warsaw, 1830), treat- 
ing of the shehitah and terefah; “Simhat Yom- 
Tob” (25. 1841), complete commentary on the trea- 
tise Bezah; “She’elot u-Teshubot Meshibat Nefesh ? 
(ib. 1849), responsa on the ritual codices; “ Hiddu- 
shim” (2b. 1859), compendium of the ritual codex 
Yoreh De'ah; *Birkat ha-Shir? (n.p., n.d.), a Pass- 
over Haggadah together with commentary; “Melo 
ha-‘Omer,” commentary on the Pentateuch and the 
Five Megillot; aud * Tib Halizah” and * Tib Kid- 
dushin ” (n.p., n.d.), collections of responsa on the 
ceremony of HALIZAN as observed in modern times, 
and on marriage contracts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Jud. s.v. Zinz : Benjacob. Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, pp. 94, 96, 175, 208, 227, 296, 876, 591, 592, 594, 636. 


S. S. O. 


TE' OMIM, MEIR BEN SAMUEL: Polish 
Talmudist of the eighteenth century; died July, 
10, 1773. Meïr was a grandson of Joseph Te'o- 
mim, and wasa preacher in Lemberg. He wrote: 
" Nofet Zufim" (included in his son Joseph 'Te'o- 
mim's “Rab Peninim?; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
182); “Birkat Yosef wo-Eliyahu Rabba” (Zolkiev, 
1750). According to his son Joseph, he wrotea work 
entitled “‘Emek Halakah,” comprising explanations 
of alarge part of the Talmud. His decisions are 


cited in the works of later Talmudists. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem. ha-Gedolim hc-Hadash, i. 87; 
suber, Anshe Shem, p. 136; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 
88, No. 654; p. 542, No. 59; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 
1717; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. No. 256. 
E. C. A. PR, 


TEOMIM-FRÁNKEL, BARUCH BEN 
DAVID: Rabbi at Wisnicz, Austrian Galicia, and 
at Leipnik, Moravia, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century; grandson of Aryeh Lób ben 
Joshua Feiwel Te'omim. He was famous as a Tal- 
mudist, and was the author of “Baruk Ta‘am” 


(Lemberg, 1841) Talmudic dissertations, and of 
notes to the Mishnah and the Talmud, included in 
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the Lemberg (1862) edition of the former and in the 
Warsaw (1859-64) edition of the latter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus, p. 196; .— 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 290; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Ha- 
dash, p. 33; Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, i. 82, note. 
S. 8. A. PE. 


TEPLITZ: Town in northern Bohemia, about 
A0 miles northwest of Prague. The earliest doc- 
umentary evidence of the presence of Jews there is 
dàted 1414; but the earliest Jewish source referring 
to them belongs to the end of the sixteenth century. 
In 1480 the Jewish community obtained from the 
town a burial-ground and built a synagogue. In 
an agreement dated Aug. 1, 1588, the Jews bound 
themselves to pay the town a certain sum yearly, 
in return for which they were permitted the unre- 
stricted use of the baths. The Thirty Years’ war 
caused a decrease in the number of Jews in Teplitz; 
in 1691 there were only 24 Jewish families there, oc- 
cupying 11 houses; but in spite of this small num- 
ber the old synagogue was torn down and rebuilt 
on a larger scale. 

With the counter-reformation in Bohemia evil 
times came to the community in Teplitz. Those 
Jews who had no fixed business there were expelled 
(1667); this left only 8 families (84 persons); and 
though enough returned to bring the number up to 
969 before the year expired, in 1668 they were again 
forced to leave the town. The Jews were by this 
time restricted to the Judengasse, and as a distinct- 
ive badge they were required to wear a Jarge ruff 
around the neck. About this time, too, the old 
cemetery was closed and a new one opened. ‘The 
wenring of the white ruff around the neck was 
abolished in 1781, in aecordance with the decree 
of toleration issued by Emperor Joseph. Three 
years later, in accordance with a law relating to the 
Jews throughout the empire, the Teplitz Jews, 
whose disputes hitherto had been settled by their 
rabbi, were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
civil authorities. 

After 1848, when the walls of the ghetto disap- 
peared and the Jews obtained full liberty, the com- 
munity grew appreciably. The Jews were active 
not only in commerce, but in manufacture, the intro- 
duction and development of which must be largely 
attributed to them, for they were among the 
founders and first builders of factories in Teplitz. 
Hosiery and glassware are the chief manufacturing 
products. In 1862 the second cemetery was closed 
and a new one opened. In 1888, about 400 years 
after the building of the first place of worship, a 
new basilican synagogue was erected at a cost of 
150,000 kronen. 

Whether the Jews of Teplitz had a rabbi previous 
to 1548 is doubtful, as the following clause is found 
among the instructions given them in that year by 
the lord of the manor Radislau: “The Jews of 
Teplitz must in the future conform to the order 
issued to earlier Jews, forbidding them to submit 
their difficulties to the rabbi in Prague, and requiring 
them to lay them before the elder of the Jewry and 
the local authorities in Teplitz." No mention is 
here made of a rabbi in the latter place. Probably 
the first rabbi was Nathan, son of Rabbi Joseph, 
who died in 1599, and whose tombstone was dis- 
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covered in the old cemetery. Other rabbis known 
to have officiated in Teplitz were: Jacob, son of 
Monasch (d. 1717); Simhah Kohen Poppers (d. 1744); 
Abraham Kohen Poppers (d. 1775); Isaac Kalisch (d. 
1783); Naphtali Herz Emden (d. 1796); Joseph b. 
Abraham (d. 1800); Solomon Strasser (d. 1820); 
Isaiah Levi Eidlitz (d. 1881); Zacharias Frankel 
(called to Dresden in 1836); David Pick (district 
rabbi; d. 1878); Adolf Rosenzweig (to 1887, when 
he was called to Berlin); Adolf Kurrein (the present 
[1905] incumbent). 

The communal institutions of Teplitz include a 
hebra kaddisha, a bikkur holim, an almshouse 
(founded 1834), a brides’ dowry society (founded 
1866), a women’s society (Nashim Zidkoniyyot), a 
society for the aid of sick and necessitous women, 
a Tempelverein (founded 1882 for the building and 
decoration of the synagogue), Samel’s orphan 
foundation, Philipp Spitz's Chanukkastiftung for 
clothing poor school-children at Hanukkah, Wil- 
helm Rindskopf’s institute for the blind, a- society 
for the support of poor wayfarers passing through 
Teplitz, and a hospital for residents or visitors in 
need of treatment at the springs (founded in 1886 by 
Naphtali Katz). 

The following table shows the growth of the Jew- 
ish population of Teplitz: 


Number of Number of 
Year Jewish Year. Jewish 

Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 
TA Ace sio E xRe pes sen 20 TS se v ers (47 houses) 152 
1590..... vega i ars are ars 1 oi) | s ase UN EVE A ERN 408 
TOP d oe. ash ope Poi de 96 1109 ceteras e AS tpa s 420 
1640...... DIS UA ESL AE 211 | 1829,,,.......(00 houses) 496 
ODO Siva Use cease estes 281 189902252 adr ees SN eiu 504 
1660....... Yield mite 237 19 esae v eet Seuss 1,290 
1667....... PETTE, 262 1880. 52S vida ene oio ders 1.720 
YE ques ak omn EE rax. . 154 J8U0. co s oer eR ua Ew 1,900 
DU ere (044 Christians) 187 TI s covasca qax x tcs 3,000 
TIS S cos RIED E RS 321 


The total resident population of Teplitz is 30,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hallwieh, Gesch. von Teplitz, Leipsic, 1886 ; 
Rosenzweig, Skizze zur Gesch. der Juden in Teplitz, in 
Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1887, pp. 13 et seq. 

S. A. Ku. 


TERAH: Father of Abraham, Nabor, and Haran 
(Gen. xi. 26). His original home was Ur of the 
Chaldees; but later he emigrated with his sons to 
Haran, where he died (Gen. xi. 82). According to 
Joshua's remarks at the assembly of the Israelites at 
Shechem, he was an idolater (Josh. xxiv. 2). Mod- 
ern exegetes do not agree as to the etymology of the 
name “ Terah,” some identifying it with the Assyrian 
* turahu ” (wild goat), with which the name of the 
Mesopotamian town Til-sha-turakhi might be com- 
pared, while others suppose it to be identical with 
the Syriac “tarha.” Recently the name “Terah” 
has been regarded as a mutilation of “yerah ” 
(moon); in this case it would refer to a mytho- 
logical person. 

According to the Midrash (Gen. R. xxxviii.), 
Terah, in addition to being an idolater himself, 
made and sold idols; and during his absence he 
compelled Abraham to act asa merchant for him. 
The “Sefer ha-Yashar” (ed. Leghorn, 1876, pp. 14b 
et seq.) regards him as a great general of Nimrod, 
whom heaccompanied on all hiscampaigns. Angry 
at Abraham for the destruction of his idols, Terah 
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accused his son before Nimrod, who condemned him 


^to be burned to death. Thereupon Abraham per- 


suaded his father to emigrate to Canaan. See ABRA- 
HAM IN APOCRYPHAL AND RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings. Diet. Bible; Friedrich Delitzsch. 
Prolegomena zu cincm Neuen Hebr.-Aram. Worterbuche, 
p. S0, Leipsic, 1886; NOldeke, in Z. D. M. G. 1886, p. 167; 
inekler, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 24, note 1, Leipsic, 


W. B. S. O. 


TERAPHIM (n»n): Plural word of unknown 
derivation used in the Old Testament to denote the 
primitive Semitic house-gods whose cult had been 
handed down to historical times from the earlier 
period of nomadic wanderings. The translation of 
the term “teraphim” by the Greek versions, as well 
as its use in the Scriptures, gives an excellent idea 
of the nature of these symbols. Thus Aquila ren- 
ders the word by “figures”; the Septuagint in Gen- 
esis by “images,” in Ezekiel by “carved images,” 
in Zechariah by “oracles,” and in Hosea by “ mamni- 
fest objects? (0720). The Authorized Version often 
simply transcribes the word, as in Judges xvii. 5, 
xviii. 14 et seq., and Hos. iii. 4, but frequently trans- 
lates it “images,” as in Gen. xxxi. 19 e£ passim. 
The rendering *images" occurs in I Sam. xix. 13 
also, “idols” in Zech. x. 2, and “idolatry” in I 
Sam. xv. 28. 

The form of the word in Hebrew must be regarded 


. as a plural of excellence. Just as “Elohim” de- 


notes “gods” and “God,” the form "teraphim is 
applicable to each single object as well as to the en- 
tire class (comp. I Sam. xix. 18 and Gen. xxxi. 19). 
Biblical Data: That teraphim were really 
images of human shape and of considerable size is 
plainly seen from I Sam. xix. 18, where Michal, the 
daughter of Saul, places one in David's bed in order 
to conceal his escape from her enraged father. It 
is furthermore evident that they were not too large 
to be easily portable, inasmuch as Gen. xxxi. 19 men- 
tions that Rachel, without her husband's knowl- 
edge, stole the teraphim which belonged to her 
father, Laban, and, when she wished to conceal 
them, placed them among the camel’s furniture and 
sat upon them (Gen. xxxi. 84). 

The nature of the teraphim cult and its gradual 
decay seem also perfectly clear. It may be noted 
that teraphim were regarded in early times as 
representatives of real gods endowed with divine 
attributes (comp. Gen. xxxi. 30, where Laban, rebu- 

king Jacob for Rachel’s theft of the 

Nature of teraphim, asks, “ Wherefore hast thou 
Cult. stolen my gods? "), and that evidently 
the teraphim cult was practically on 

a plane with Yawn worship. In Judges xvii. 5 
Micah has *an house of gods? (onde ma) with a 
duly appointed priest; he makes an ephod (see be- 
Jow) and teraphim, which were used together with 
“a graven image" and “a molten image” made 
from silver dedicated to Yriwri; the figures were 
evidently Ynwirimages. The value of the teraphim 
to the family and the tribe is shown by the state- 
ments that Rachel stole them from her father (Gen. 
XXxxi. 19), and that the Danites, when they went to 
spy out the land of Laish, took away by force from 
the house of Micah not only the Ynwn images just 


mentioned, but also the ephod, the teraphim, and 
ihe Levitical priest (see Judges xviii.). 

In early times teraphim-worship was undoubt. 
edly tolerated by the Yawn religion, as may be 
seen, for example, from I Sam. xix. 13 (the story 

of Michal, the daughter of Saul), where 

Acceptance it is tacitly implied that a teraphim 

and was a usual piece of furniture in the 

Rejection. household ofa loyal followerof Yuwn. 

In Hos. iii. 4and in Gen. xxxi. 19, also, 

teraphim are alluded to without comment, although 

Prof. H. P. Smith (*Samuel," p. xxxiv.) thinks he 

detects a touch of sarcasm in the latter passage. It 

is certain, however, that teraphim soon became an 
object of distinct condemnation in the Yuwu cult. 

In Gen. xxx v.2 et seq. Jacob orders that the * strange 
gods” (453n dy), by which teraphim images were 
probably meant, be put away by his houschold and 
buried. The spot which was thus defiled was made 
a holy place by Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 20-296). Fur- 
thermore, in I Sam. xv. 23 Samuel in his rebuke to 
Saul is made to classify teraphim with iniquity 
MN) and rebellion (4). Josiah, the reforming 
king, did away with the magicians and wizards as 
well as with the teraphim and idols (nba), all of 
which are grouped together as “abominations” (II 
Kings xxiii. 24). With these passages should also 
be compared Zech. x. 2 (R. V.): “for the teraphim 
have spoken vanity, and the diviners have seen a 
lie; and they have told false dreams." 

It will appear from the above quotations that the 
most important function of the teraphim, at any 
rate after the spread of the Y mwr cult over Isracl, 
was that of divination. Evidently the images were 

used chiefly for oracular purposes, al- 
Function. though nothingis known of the meth- 
od of their consultation: it is proba- 
ble, however, that they were used in connection 
with casting the sacred lot (comp. Zech. x. 2; Ezek. 
xxi 26 [A. V. 21]. The mention of an ephod in 
connection with teraphim (Judges xvii. 5, xviii. 20) 
is a peculiar use of that word, which in these pas- 
sages represents merely “a portable object employed 
or manipulated by the priest in consultation with 
the oracle” (comp. Moore, “Judges,” p. 879, and see 
Judges viii. 27, which clearly describes an ephod as 
an object employed in divination). This use of the 
word seems to be quite distinct from that in the so- 
called P document (Ex. xxviii. 6 et seg.), where a 
high-priestly garment of the same name is referred 
to (see Ernon). 

Such oracles were probably consulted down toa 
quite late date (comp. Hos. iii. 4, Hebr.: “for the 
children of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice 
[nar], and without a pillar [n29], and without an 
ephod, and without teraphim”). The passage II 
Kings xxiii. 24, cited above, makes it evident that 
teraphim had survived in later Judah. The mention 
of teraphim in Zech. x. 2 may have been due to an 
archaizing tendency of the author of this section (see 
ZECHARIAH), and would not in itself be sufficient 
evidence to prove that the teraphim cult had con- 
tinued into the Greek period; if, however, this 
passage is taken in conjunction with the statement 
of Josephus (“ Ant,” xviii. 9, $ 5) that the custom 
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of carrying house-gods on journeys into strange 
countries prevailed in hís time in the Mesopotamian 
regions, it appears highly likely that the use of tera- 
phim continued into the first Christian century and 
possibly even later. 

It would seem, then, as remarked above, that tera- 
phim, like the Roman Lares and Penates, originally 
represented house-gods, which were carried about 
by the primitive Semitic nomads as fetishes along 

with their family effects, and that 
As these deities were in all probability 
Household worshiped at first as the most impor- 
Gods. tant divine objects known to the fol- 
lowersofthiscult. Although nothing 
whateveris known about the origin of the teraphim 
cult, it may have been a survival of primitive ances- 
tor worship; z.e., the images may have originally 
represented the deitied ancestors of the family which 
revered them, and may have become later a sort of 
Manes oracle. They were probably not astral per- 
sonifications. The cult could not have been regarded 
as indigenous among the Israelites, because the dei- 
ties are characterized as “ gods of the stranger” (A. V. 
“strange gods”) in Gen. xxxv. 4. In Ezek. xxi. 26 
(A. V. 91) itis recorded that the King of Babylon 
consulted teraphim and *looked in the liver ?; t.e., 
he made use of magical incantations as well as of 
the astrological rites common in Babylonia. It is 
not at all unlikely that the Israelites obtained the 
teraphim cult from their Aramean kinsmen. 

E. C. de. a 
— —In Rabbinical Literature: The word “ tera- 
phim” is explained by the Rabbis as meaning “ dis- 
graceful things” (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 41b; Tan., 
Wayeze) It is rendered “ zalmanaya" or “zilma- 
naya” (= “images ”) by the Targumim of Onkelos 
and pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxxi. 19, 34, and by 
the Targum of Jonathan in the other parts of the 
Bible, except in connection with the image of Micah 
(Judges xvii. 5; xviii. 14, 18, 20), where it is ren- 
dered “dema’in” (= *likenesses"). The nature of 
the teraphim is much diseussed by ancient commen- 
tators. According to Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to 
Gen. xxxi. 19, the teraphim were made of the head 
of a man, a first-born, which, after the mar had 
been slain, was shaved and then salted and spiced. 
After a golden plate on which magic words were 
eugraved had been placed under the tongue, the 
mummified head was mounted on the wall, and it 
spoke to the people. This legend is more fully 
developed in Pirke R. El. xxxvi., where it is said 
that after the head had been displayed on the wall, 
lighted candles were placed round it; the people 
then prostrated themselves before it, and it talked 
to them. 

Ibn Ezra (on Gen. Lc.) records two definitions 
of “teraphim”; namely, (1) a copper dial by means 
of which one might ascertain the exact timo, and (2) 
an image made by astrologers at a certain time and 
under the influence of certain stars, which caused it 
tospeak, Ibn Ezra himself favored the latter in- 
terpretation, it appearing from I Sam. xix. 13, 16 
that the teraphim had the shape of a man. Nah- 
manides (on Gen. L.c.), however, thinks that while 
the teraphim of Laban might have been idols, those 
of I Sam. 7.c. were not, inasmuch as there could have 
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been no idols in David's house. He thinks that in 
general teraphim were astrological tables by means 
of which one mightlearn future events (comp. 
Kimhi on I Sam. l.c.). The “Sefer ha- Yashar ” (sec- 
tion “Wayeze,” pp. 46b-47a, Leghorn, 1870), after 
having repeated the description which Pirke R. Eli- 
ezer gives of the teraphim, declares that they were 
made of gold or silver, in the image of a man and 
at a certain moment, and that by the influence of the 
stars they revealed the future. It adds that the te- 
raphim of Laban were of the latter description. 
Ww. B. M. SEL. 


TEREBINTH. Sec OAK AND TEREBINTH. 


TEREFAH: Term signifying originally the 
flesh of a clean animal that had been torn or mortally 
wounded by beasts of prey, and had been rendered 
thereby unfit for food. In rabbinical literature 
the word came to be applied to the flesh of an ani- 
mal that had received a fatal injury, or suffered 
any one of certain diseases, or was marked by some 
physical abnormality, but which otherwise would 
be * kasher " (fit and proper as food). *' Terefah"in 
a broader sense includes also a regularly but unskil- 
fully killed animal, in contradistinction to NEBE- 
LAH, which refers to the carcass of a clean animal 
that has died an unnatural death or been Killed ir- 
regularly (comp. Hul. iv. 2). Both flesh that is 
nebelah and flesh that is terefah are forbidden as 
food by the Mosaic law (Lev. xxii. 8). 

The Talmudic rule is that when an animal is so 
injured that it can not live, its flesh is terefah; 
hence only such injury, disease, or abnormality is 
involved as must cause an untimely death and affect 
the health of the animal at the time it is slaughtered 
(Hul. iii. 1; 42a). | 

According to ‘Ulla, the Mosaic law recognizes 
cight principal terefah signs, as follows: (1) “deru- 
sah” (violent attack by beast or bird of prey); (3) 
“nekubah ” (perforation of a vital organ); (8) * hasu- 
rah” (natural deficiency of an organ); (4) “netu- 

lah " (loss of an organ); (5) * keru'ah " 
Symptoms (a rent in the body): (6) “nefulah” (a 
of fall that might cause internal in- 

Terefah. juries); (7) “ pesukah” (severance or 

dislocation of a limb); (8) *sheburah ” 
(fracture of a rib or other bone). In each of these 
classes there are à number of cases. The Mishnah 
gives a list of eighteen principal ones: (1) when 
the gullet (*weshet") is punctured or perforated, 
the hole penetrating to the interior; (2) when the 
windpipe (“gargeret”) is split or torn across its 
width; (8) when the membrane (“kerum 7) near- 
est to the brain is perforated; (4) when the heart is 
pierced as far as one of its ventricles; (5) when the 
spine is broken and the spinal cord is severed; (6) 
when the liver is entirely wanting; (7) when there 
is a perforation through the two membranes cover- 
ing the lungs; (8) when the lungs lack any of their 
lobes; (9) when there is à holein the maw, or (10) in 
the gall-bladder, or (11) in the intestines; (12) when 
there is à hole in the interior, or lower, stomach, or 
when (18) the greater part of the flesh covering the 
stomach is torn; (14) when there is a perforation of 
the omasum (pppn = “manyplies”), or (15) in the 
greater venter, or upper stomach, beyond the place 
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where the two stomachs are joined; (16) when the 
animal has fallen off a roof; (17) when the major- 
ity of the ribs are fractured; (18) when the animal 
has been seized by a wolf with its forepaws or 
claws. A small bird is terefah when a sparrow- 
hawk has struck its talons into it; and a larger 
bird, as afowl or goose, when it has been struck 

by a falcon, eagle, or other large bird of prey. 
Maimonides enumerates seventy indications of 
terefah (“ Yad,” Shehitah, x. 9), and says: “Seventy 
terefot are the limit, and must not be increased or 
diminished, even though it should be found by 
scientific investigation that some of the injuries are 
not dangerous to the life of the animal, 


The or that some unenumerated conditions 
Seventy are dangcrous to its life. Only those 
Terefot. indications of terefah may be followed 


which have been accepted by the 
Rabbis and handed down by tradition” (ib. x. 19, 
18). Questions of Jewish law can not be decided by 
_the evidence of philosophers (R. Sheshet, responsum 
No. 447). 

The Shulhan ‘Aruk arranges the symptoms accord- 
ing to the various parts of the animal, describing 
minutely every injury, disease, or abnormality, from 
the head to the hind legs, internally and externally, 
whether a perforation, fracture, amputation, or dis- 
coloration, which might make the flesh of the ani- 
mal terefah; stating also when such defects are 
harmless. The lungsare more liable to injury than 
any other organ: the number and position of the 
lobes, the bronchial tubes, the tubercles, and any 
adhesion to the flesh (“sirka ”) must be considered. 
The lungs are inflated to discover any perforation. 
When the lungs are shrunk it is a sign of fright, 
and if the fright has been caused by human agency, 
as when an animal sees a man killing another ani- 
mal, the flesh is terefah. But if the fright was 
caused by an act of God, as by thunder or lightning, 
or if the animal has seen one animal kill another, 
the flesh is kasher. A test is made by soaking the 
Jungs in lukewarm water for twenty-four hours: in 
the first case the shrinkage remains; in the second 
case the shrinkage disappears. Double organs, such 
as two livers, in an animal or fowl render it terefah, 
as the rule is that “a superfluity is to be treated 
like a deficiency.” When the gall is wanting, the 
flesh is terefah; but when a part of it remains, it is 
kasher. A test is made by cutting the liver across 
and touching the incision with the tongue; if there 
is no bitter taste, it proves the entire absence of the 
gall. Two gall-bladders render the animal terefah ; 
but when there is a connecting flow between them, 
though they appear double, it is kasher. Some 
species of fowl, as doves and pigeons, have no gall- 
bladders, and are kasher. 

A cow or an ox has twenty-two large ribs, eleven 
on each side; if twelve or more are fractured, it is 
terefah. The extraction of only one rib with its 
vertebra renders it terefah. If the spine is broken, 
but the spinal cord is not severed, it is kasher. 

The signs of terefah in derusah are explained. 
The lion’s attack is fatal to any animal; the wolf’s 
is not fatal to large cattle, like oxen or calves, but it 
is fatal to small cattle, like sheep; that of a cat or 
marten (“nemiyyah”; Hul. 52b) and a fox is fatal 
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only to kids, lambs, and fowls; that of a weasel is 
fatal only to fowls. The lion and the wolf are the 
most ferocious animals of their size; 
the attacks of other beasts of proy 
are nof fatal to animals. The attacks 
of birds of prey are not fatal to cattle, except in 
the case of the hawk, which is fatal to kids and 
lambs when it pierces their bodies with its beak. 

The attacks of ordinary birds of prey are fatal only 

to birds of their own size, or smaller; that of the 

eagle is fatal to all other birds. n 

A fall of ten “tefahim” (handbreadths) renders 
the flesh of an animal terefah. A shorter fall, it 
sudden, without a chance of adjustment on the part 
of the animal, might be fatal, as internal injuries 
are possible. Therefore special care must be taken 
when casting the animal for the shehitah. 

In later rabbinical speech the term “terefah ” is 
applied to food rendered unfit by the mixture of 
meat and milk; or to things forbidden by the diet- 
ary laws; or to things to which the terms “pasul” 
and "asur," often interchanged, are applied. See 
BEDIKAIT; CARCASS; CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI- 
MALS; DIETARY Laws; KaAsngn; NEBELAN: Pore- 
ING; SHEHITAII, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Shehitah, v.-xi.; Joseph 
Caro, Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 29-60; Alexander Sen- 
der Schorr, Tebot Shor, Zolkiev, 1733; Benjamin Wolf Win- 
ternitz, Gebul Binyamin, Vienna, 1821 ; Isaac ha-Kohen, Zib- 
he Kohen (Hebrew and Italian), Leghorn, 1882; Rabbino- 
wiez, Principes Talmudiques de Schehitah et de Terepha. 
Paris, 1877 ; idem, Médecine des Thalmuds, pp. 258-262, Leip- 
sic, 1888 ; Krochmal, in He-Haluz, i. 19, ii. 87, iii. 95; Wiener, 
Die Jüdischen Speisegesetze, pp. 220-248, Berlin, 1895. 

Ww. B. J. D. E. 


TERNI, DANIEL BEN MOSES DAVID: 
Italian rabbi, poet, and Biblical commentator of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; a native of 
Ancona. After having taught for some time at 
Lugo, he was called to the rabbinate of Florence. 
He was the author of the following works: “Se- 
‘uddat Mizwah" (Venice 1791), consisting of ser- 
mons for holy days and some responsa; “Simhat 
Miz wah " (Florence, 1793), a dramatic poem in two 
parts composed on the occasion of the inauguration 
of a new synagogue at Florence, and mentioned in 
his “‘Ikkere Dinim”; * Mattenat Yad” (db. 1795), 
a treatise on charity in the form of sermons; *'Ik- 
kere Dinim,” called also *'Ikkere ha-Dat” == *ha- 
Rab Daniel Terni” (/$., 1808), a compendium of 
the laws contained in the Shulhan 'Aruk (Oral 
Hayyim and Yoreh De‘ah), arranged according to 
ancient and later responsa; “Derek Siah,” casuistic 
sermons, and "En Kez,” a bibliographical work 
similar to Shabbethai Bass’ *Sifte Yeshenim " (both 
of these works are still unpublished); and “Shem 
‘Olam,” a commentary on the Pentateuch (a manu- 
script of this work was in Osias Schorr’s library). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 263: Fürst, Dil. 

Jud, iii, 418; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 79. 

E. C. M. SEL. 

TERNI, MATTATHIAH NISSIM BEN 
JACOB ISRAEL: Italian rabbi and poet; flour- 
ished in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
He was rabbi at Florence, Urbino, Pesaro, and Sini- 
gaglia. He wrote: “Sefat Emet,” halakic decisions 
(Leghorn, 1797); * MidFar ba-‘Arabah,” on the mar- 
riage laws (Florence, 1807 [?]); *Midbar Mattanah,” 
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responsa, in four parts (20. 1810; the appendix, in 
Italian, was published at Urbino). A volume of 
poems by him is entitled “ No'am we-Hobelim we- 
Derek Emunah? (Geiger, “Zeit. Jüd. Theol.” iii. 
286, No. 44). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl. Jud. iii. 418; Mortara, Indice, p. 
01; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1684, 
E. C. M. SEL. 


TERONGI, RAPHAEL BENITO: Martyr. 

He, his teacher Raphael Valls, and his sister Ca- 

talina Terongi were together publicly burned as 

“Judios impenitentes" at the auto da fé held in 
alma, Majorca, May 6, 1691. . As soon as the vic- 

tims beheld the flames they tried with all their 

power to escape the fetters, in which effort, Raphael 

Terongi finally succeeded, immediately flinging him- 

self upon the pyre. Catalina implored pitifully to 

be saved from the flames, though she was not able 
to bring herself to utter the name of Jesus. Ac- 
cording to a report of James Stanhope (who was 
an eye-witness of this and other autos da fé held in 

Palma) to his father in Madrid, the victims were, in 

most cases, wealthy and the owners of magnificent 

dwelling-houses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Spain Under Charles IT. pp. 12 et seq.; Garan, 
La Fe Triumfante, in A. de Castro, Judios_en Espana, p. 
215; Kayserling. Geschichte der Juden in Spanien, i. 187 ; 
idem, Ein Feiertag in Madrid, p. 45. 


8. MK. 


TERQUEM, OLRY: French mathematician ; 
born at Metz June 16, 1782; died at Paris May 6, 
1869. In 1801 he began his studies at the Ecole Poly- 
technique in Paris, where he became assistant pro- 
fessor in mathematics in 1808. In the following year, 
after obtaining his degree as “docteur és sciences,” 
he received a call as professor of higher mathematics 
to the Lyceum of Mayence, then still a French city. 
In 1811 he became professor at the artillery school 
at Mayence, and went in the same capacity to Gre- 
noblein 1814. In 1815 he returned to Paris as libra- 
rian of the artillery central depot of St. Thomas 
d'Aquin, which position he retained until his death. 

In 1842 he, together with Gerono, founded the 
* Nouvelles Annales de Mathématiques " (continued 
by Charles Brisse). He also edited, from 1855 to 
1861, the * Bulletin de Bibliographie, d'Histoire et 
de Biographie de Mathématiques." 

In 1852, when Napoleon III. visited the Musée 
d'Artillerie, Olry Terquem was created an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. His funeral, which was at- 
tended by General Lebouf as representative of the 
emperor, and a dozen other generals, all his former 
pupils, was remarkable in that Terquem insisted on 
being buried according to the rites of Judaism, al- 
though no other member of his family remained true 
tohis ancestral faith. Isidor, chief rabbi of France, 
officiated; but General de Bressolles as representa- 
live of the minister of war delivered the funeral 
oration. 

Desides several handbooks on elementary mathe- 
matics and mechanics, a * Commentaire sur la Mé- 
canique Céleste [of Laplace], and a “ Histoire 
d'Artillerie " (the latter two works remaining unfin- 
ished), Terquem wrote “Lettres Tsarphatiques " 

(nine pamphlets, Paris, 1831-873, which were first 
” Pablished in the “Journal de Ja Moselle.” In these 


letters he pleaded for the introduction of reforms in 
Judaism, especially for a Sunday Sabbath. 
Terquem contributed also several treatises to the 
French Bible translation by S. Cahen, and a great 
number of articles to the “ Archives Israélites.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Prouhet, in Bulletin de Bibliographie, 
W Histoire et dc Biographie de Mathématiques, 1861, pp. 81- 
90: Archives Tsraélites, 1862, pp. 313-320; La Grande En- 
cyclopédie; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, s.v. Olry Terquem. 


TERRACINO: Italian rabbinical family, of 
which the following members are known: 

David Mordecai Terracino: Rabbi at Asti in 
the nineteenth century. 

Hezekiah Terracino: Italian scholar of the 
seventeenth century; flourished in Lugo, where he 
probably held the position of ab bet din; a contem- 
porary of Nathanael Trabotti. In a responsum 
printed in Lampronti’s “Pahad Yizhak” (i. 112) 
Hezekiah pleads total blindness as an excuse for 
the incomplete answer given to a question addressed 
to him. f 

Moses ben Menahem Terracino: Rabbi at 
Ferrara in the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of a responsum on the controversy at Lodi 
between Manasseh ha-Kohen and the Pavia brothers; 
also of a responsum (in the collection “Palge Ma- 
yim," p. 86) in which he retracted a decision previ- 
ously given. l 

Solomon Terracino: Mentioned in Shabbethai 
Biir’s responsa collection (§ 51). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 61: Nepi-Ghirondi, Tole- 
dot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 111, 237; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 418 
and note 2. 

S. O. 


E. C. 

TERRITORIALISTS. Sce ZIONISM. 

TERU‘AH. Sce SHOFAR. 

TERUEL (byn): City of Aragon. Inthe Mid- 
dle Ages it possessed a prominent Jewish commu- 
nity, which enjoyed several privileges, and which 
paid in the fourteenth century a yearly tax of 800 
sueldos. Its members were engaged in commerce 
and industry, especially in wool-weaving. During 
the persecutions of 1891 many of them were killed, 


"while others accepted Christianity in order to save 


their lives. The Jews of Teruel had a statute ac- 
cording to which a document was legal only if it 
had been drawn up by the communal secretary and 
bore his seal. Failure to comply with these regula- 
tions entailed a fine of 20 gold gulden (Isaac b. 
Sheshet, Responsa, No. 804). About 1885 a delator 
* malsin ?) appeared at Teruel; and the community 
asked Isaac b. Sheshet how, under existing circum- 
stances, he should be dealt with. Among the many 
wool-dealers of the city were Don Solomon ibn 
Yahya and Don Judah ibn Yahya. Other promi- 
nent Jews living in Teruel were the scholarly Judah 
ben David, whom Isaac b. Sheshet commended to 
the community, and his contemporaries Rabbi Moses 
Gabbai and Isaac Lappa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 789, 943, 988; Rios, H ist. 
ii. 297, 978, 402 ; Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, NOS. 222, 220, 991 
et. seq., 252, 347, 452. 
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TERUMOT: Treatise in the Mishnah, Tosefta, 
and Palestinian Talmud. There were two kinds of 
hneave-offerings or gifts to the priest: one was the 
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regular heave-offering, known also as the “great 
heave-offering" (*terumah gedolah”), which the 
Israelites were required to give to the priest from 
the fruits of their fields (comp. Num. x viii. 8 e£ seq. ; 
Deut. xviii. 4); the other was the so-called “tithe 
heave-offering " (* terumat ma‘aser”), Z.e., the tithe 
which the Levites put aside for the priests from the 
tithe due to them as Levites (comp. Num. xviii. 95 
ev seg.). The treatise gives a more precise definition 
of the rules governing both these heave-offerings, 
but the great heave-offering forms the chief subject 
of discussion. In most editions of the Mishnah this 
treatise is sixth in the order Zera‘im. It is divided 
into eleven chapters, containing altogether one hun- 
dred and one paragraphs. 

Ch. i.: Enumeration of five classes of persons who 
may not make the heave-offering (88 1-3). From 
what sacrifices the heave-offering may not be taken 
(SS 4-5). Five other classes of persons who may 
not make the selection, though where they have 
done so in ignorance of the prohibition, theiract is 
considered valid ($86). The selection isnot to be made 
according to measure, weight, or number, but ac- 
cording to estimated value (S 7). Different cases 
in which the heave-offering is considered valid, 
although the method by which it was selected is 
generally not permissible (SS 8-10). i 

Ch. ii.: Further enumeration of cases in which 
the heave-offering is valid, although the method of 
procedure followed in selecting it was not legitimate, 
such as in selecting clean grain for unclean as a 
heave-offering (§1). Cases in which the heave-offer- 
ing obtained by an unallowable method of procedure 
is valid only if the wrong method was used unwit- 
tingly. In this connection various methods are 
enumerated which, although properly not allowed, 


are consider d valid i£ they have been 
Contents. used unwittingly ($8 2-3). The 


heave-offering may not be made from 
one kind for another kind, nor from imperfect fruits 
for perfect ones of the same kind, although perfect 
fruits may be given asa heave-offering for imperfect 
fruits of the same kind ($8 4-6). 
Ch. iii.: Circumstances under which the heave- 
offering must be given twice (S8 1-2). A case in 
which each of two joint owners sets apart the 
heave-offering from the fruits belonging to them 
in common ($3). The owner may empower his serv- 
ant to set apart the heave-offering (& 4). How the 
heave-offering is determined (§ 5). In what order 
the different taxes, as the first-born tax, the heave- 
offering, and the tithe, are to be given ($ 6-7). 
What shall be done when one makes a slip of the 
tongue while selecting the heave-offering, or during 
the consecration of the sacrifice or the taking of an 
oath (8 8). Gifts and offerings of non-Jews (& 9). 
Ch. iv.: Selecting and measuring the great heave- 
offering. The great heave-offering should be about 
one-fortieth, one-fiftieth, or one-sixtieth of the whole 
from which it is taken, according to the generosity 
of tlie giver (SS 1-50) The tithe heave- offering, like 
the tithe, is taken according to number, measure, 
or weight (8 6). Concerning the mixing of heave- 
offering gs with other fruits and the proportions of the 
varons ingredieuts in regard to the question of 
* meduma* ag S 7-18). 


Ch. v.: Further discussion concerning the mixing 
with other fruits of clean heave- offerings and of 
those which have become-unclean. 

Ch. vi.: Concerning the compensation that must 
be made by one who has eaten, or otherwise derived 
benefit Done a heave-offering (comp. Lev. xxii. 14). 

Ch. vii.: Continuation of ch. vi.; cases in which 
only the value of what has been eaten need be 
paid, without the additional fifth part (*homesh "; 
SS 1-4). Further regulations concerning the mixing 
of heave-offerings ($§ 5-7). 

Ch. viii. : The same theme continued (SS 1-3), 
Regarding wine, set apart for the heave-offering, 
which bas stood uncovered; the danger of poisoning 
(S$ 4-7). Concerning the defilement of heave-offer- 
ings (S$ 8-11). Regarding women who are in dan- 


` ger of being outraged by heathen ($ 12). 


Ch. ix.: What must be done in case, either wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, a heave-offering has been 
sown; regulations concerning the fruits from the 
sowing of a heave-offering. 

Ch. x.: Cases in which the taste which certain 
foods have acquired from a heave-offering makes 
them unlawful; regulations regarding other cases 
in which lawful foods become unlawful through the 
taste which they have derived from unlawful foods. 

Ch. xi.: Regulations concerning the use which 
may be made of clean heave-offerings, as well as of 
those which have become unclean. 

The Tosefta is divided into ten chapters, and, be- 
sides additions to and amplifications of the Mishnah, 
contains some interesting utterances, as, for instance, 

the definition of the boundaries of the 

Tosefta territory belonging to the land of Israel 

and (ii. 19). The Palestinian Gemara to 

Gemara. this treatise explains and discusses the 


halakot of the Mishnah and contains 
almost no haggadic sayings. There are only a few 
narratives in it; from these the folowing has been 


selected: 

Diocletian, in his youth, was a swineherd in Ti- 
berias, where the young pupils from the school of 
Judah II. used to beat him and make fun of him. 
When he became emperor he determined to revenge 
himself on the Jews and especially on the scholars. 
He went to Paneas, a place at some distance from 
Tiberias, and from there sent a summons to Judah 
(ha-Nasi) IL, ordering him, with the other scholars, 
to appear before the emperor on Sabbath evening. 
He directed his messenger to deliver the summons to 
Judah on Friday evening so that the scholars, who 
would not travel on the Sabbath, would have no 
time to make the journey, and would therefore ren- 
der themselves liable to punishment for disobedience. 
By a miracle, however, the scholars succeeded in 
appearing before the emperor on Sabbath evening; 
and they appeased his anger by saying that they 
scorned only the swincherd Diocletian, but obeyed 
and honored theemperor. Diocletian then remarked 
that they should be cautious, and never insult a 
Roman even of lowly condition, because he might 
mount in rank and take revenge (46b). The same 
story, with a few divergencies in detail, is found in 
Gen. R. 1xiii. 12. 

Won: J. Z. L. 
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TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PA- 
TRIARCHS : Title of twelve connected documents 
which purport to record the last words and exhor- 
tations of the twelve sons of Jacob. They also bear 
in several of the manuscripts subtitles indicating the 
virtues inculcated or the vices condemned by each of 
these patriarchs in turn. Thus Reuben discourses 
of evil motives and desires, especially as regards 
women; Simeon, of envy; Levi, of priesthood and 
pride; Judah, of courage, avarice, and fornication; 
Tssachar, of simple-mindedness; Zebulun, of com- 
passion and pity; Dan, of anger and falsehood; 
Naphtali, of natural goodness; Gad, of hatred; 
Asher, of the two characters of vice and virtue; 
Joseph, of temperance and chastity ; Benjamin, of 
purity of heart. 

In each testament the patriarch first narrates his 
own life, dwelling on his virtues or his sins. Next 
he exhorts his descendants to emulate the one and to 

avoid the other. Lastly, he launches 

Contents. out into prophetic visions of their fu- 

tures. In these apocalyptic passages 

the writings of Enoch are often appealed to and 

cited, though the citations are seldom found in the 

Ethiopic or Slavonic Enoch. 

writer follows the Old Testament, adding many 
details from Jewish tradition. 

Many prophetic passages are apparently of Chris- 
tian origin, and foretell the incarnation, the sanctifi- 
cation by water (7.¢., baptism), and the crucifixion of 
the Highest. In them Jesus is often identified with 
God. It is easy to detect and detach these Christian 
passages; and the manuscripts and versions assist 
one in doing so. Notably a eulogy of Paul (in 
which, however, his name is not mentioned), found 
in the Greek text of the Testament of Benjamin, is 
absent from the old Armenian version. Tertullian 


(* Adversus Marcionem," v. 1) seems to allude to 
this passage. If so, it was interpolated at least as 
early as the second century. However, Tertullian's 


allusion is not certain. 

There is little external testimony regarding the 
Testaments. Besides the doubtful allusion of Ter- 
tullian (c. 200), a mention of them by name occurs in 
Origen (“ Homilia XV. in Josuam,” ch. vi). There 
are doubtful references also in Jerome and Procopius, 
as well as specific mention in the “ Synopsis Sacre 
Scripture " wrongly ascribed to Athanasius, and in 
the *Stichometria ” of Nicephorus. The Testaments 
are not again heard of until Matthew Paris relates in 
hischronicle (ed. London, 1571, p. 801), under the year 
1249. that Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
translated them into Latin, a certain John of Basing- 
stoke having brought them from Athens. This 
translation was rendered into most modern lan- 
guages, as a weapon serviceable against the Jews. 
It was frequently printed before Grabe in 169 
edited the Greek text in his * Spicilegium." 

Apart from Christian interpolations, these Testa- 
ments are Jewish documents, originally written in 

Aramaic or Hebrew; and in the ge- 

Jewish  nizah of old Cairo, fragments of the 

Documents. original Semitic text have been discov- 

cred by M. Gaster, H. L. Pass, and A. 

Cowley. Dr. Gaster's Hebrew fragment (4 Proc. 

Soc. Bibl. Arch.” vol xii.) answers to a part of 
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Naphtali; but itis probably a late Jewish paraphrase 
of an older Aramaic text. The other fragments 
are Aramaic, and closer to the Greek text. They 
belong together and answer to parts of Levi. Pass, 
assisted by J. Arendzen, published his fragment in 
«J. Q. R.” (iii. 651-661). Cowley's awaits publica- 
tion. An old Syriac fragment (noticed by Sinker) 
in Brit. Mus. Codex Add. 17,198 (of the year 
874) is nearly identical verbally with the Aramaic 
fragment. 

These discoveries confirm the previous conjectures 
of such scholars as Grabe, Kayser, Schürer, and 
Schnapp, and explain the many Semitisms of the 
Greek text. They prove that the latter isa para- 
phrase of an old Aramaic midrash, interpolated by 
generations of Christians. 

The only critical edition is that of R. Sinker 
(Cambridge, 1869), who takes a tenth-century Cam- 
bridge manuscript as the basis of his text, adding a 
collation of four more. A collation of 
a twelfth-century manuscript in the 
Vatican (No. 1288) has been published 
by the present writer (^ J. Q. R.” v., viii.) as wellasa 
collation of the old Armenian. Anold Slavonic ver- 
sion also exists, and has been published by Tichon- 
rawow. An old Georgian version also exists. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are 
usually included in Armenian codices of the Bible; 
the Vatican codex mentioned above as containing 
them is a Septuagint, and entitles them “ Lepté 
Genesis” or ^ Parva Genesis.” A new critical edition, 
taking account of the recovered Semitic texts, of the 
Greek codices in Athos, Patmos, Paris, and Rome, 
and of the ancient Armenian and Slavonic versions, 
is being prepared by Professor R. H. Charles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the works mentioned above see the 
references given under APOCALYPSE and APOCRYPHA. 


p. F. C. C. 
Owing in part to its Christological interpolations, 
and in part to the similarity of many of itstcachings 
and utterances to those of the New Testament, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs was regarded 
as a Christian work until by critical analysis Grabe, 
in his * Spicilegium Patrum ” (Oxford, 1714), arrived 
at the conclusion that the basis of the work is Jew- 
ish, though there are many Christological interpola- 
tions. Nevertheless, the old view prevailed, and the 
work was ascribed to a Judeo-Christian (see, 2g., 
Sinker, in his edition of the Testaments, Cambridge, 
1869). Schnapp, however, in his *Die Testamente 
der Zwölf Patriarchen Untersucht” 


Editions. 


The (Halle, 1884), revived Grabe’s view 
Hebrew and elaborated it, proving the spuri- 
Original ous character of the Christian passages 
and Its aud also distinguishing two different 

Haggadic Jewish sources in the main work. 
Character. Schnapp's results were approved by 


Schürer (* Gesch." 8d ed., iii. 252-262) 
as far as tlie Jewish origin of the book is concerned, 
while the Armenian version brought to light by 
Conybeare (*J. Q. R." v. 875-378; viii. 260-268, 
471-485) shows the gradual growth of Christian in- 
terpolations. New light was thrown on the book 
by “The Pre-Talmudic Haggadah" of Kohler (ib. 
v 400-414), who found direct allusions to the Testa- 
ments in Sifre, Num. 19; Sotah 7b, and Yer. Sotah 


Testaments 
16d, where “ early writings" (“ ketubim rishonim ")are 
mentioned containing haggadic matters concerning 
the relations of Reuben with Bilhah and of Judah 
and his relations with Tamar. In the same article it 
was shown that the king and priest with prophetic 
powers described in the Testament of Levi is none 
other than John Hyrcanus, and that the campaigns 
of the sons of Jacob recounted in the Testament of 
Judah correspond exactly with the Maccabean wars. 

The various spellings of the names in Test. Patr., 
Joseph, 1-9 and 10-18 led Sinker to postulate a 
double authorship for this section of the work, al- 
though two different tendenciesare distinctly visible 
throughout the book, especially in the Testaments 
of Levi and Joseph, thus indicating two different 
Writers, one Hasidæan and the other Maccabean. 
The monition to respect the priestly tribe of Levi is 
shown by closer investigation to be a 
mere addition to the main part of the 
book, which is ethical in character and 
may have been used in the Temple 
like one of the Hagiographa. The apocalyptic por- 
tion in Test. Patr., Levi, 14 seems to refer to the 
orgies of Alexander Janneus (Josephus, “B. J.” i. 
4,§ 6), but there are no allusions to Rome, thus 
disproving the hypothesis of Bousset, who dates 
the work in the time of Pompey. The original lan- 
guage of the Testaments of the Patriarchs was 
Hebrew, as is shown by the etymologies of the 
names (Test. Patr., Simeon, 2: Levi, 11: Judah, 1; 
et passtm), by the Hebrew parallelism of poetry, 
and especially by many mistranslations of Hebrew 
words, such as * King Zur" and * King Tapuah ” 
for “ King of Hazor” and “ King of Tappuah.” 

Omitting the Christian interpolations altogether, 
the following summary may be given of the twelve 

sections in which each of the twelve 

Contents sons of Jacob delivers a farewell ad- 

of dress giving an account of such of 

the Book. his experiences as offer some lesson, 

either warning against sin that he had 

committed or exhorting to virtues that he had 
practised, 

Reuben: Unchastity. Reuben relates (ch. i. 
9-4) how, inflamed with passion at the sight of Bil- 
hah, he had committed an incestuous crime in Edar 
near Beth-lehem (Gen. xxxv. 21-22). Stricken with 
sorrow and shame, he had suffered for seven months 
from disease of the loins, owin g his recovery only to 
his father's prayer. He then became a life-long 
penitent. Seven months he fasted, abstaining from 
Wine and meat and pleasant bread (comp. Dan. x. 
9; and for Reuben’s repentance see Pesik. 159b; 
Gen. R. Ixxxii. 12, Ixxxiv. 18). He accordingly 
warns his children against looking on women with 
lustful eyes (comp. Matt. v. 98; Sifre, Num. 115; 
Der. 19b, 14a; Ned. 20b; B. B. 52b; ‘Ab. Zarah 20a, 
b), against being alone with a married woman (comp. 
Sanh. 21a) or meddling with the affairs of women 
(IXid. 70a, 80b; Ab. i, 5), and against every lustful 

thought (Ber. 12a: Yoma 29a), since 
Testament it is the imagination, when man is 
of Reuben. filled with the spiritof BELIAL, which 
works iniquity. Ch. iv., on the seven 
evil spirits, seems a later interpolation. The fall 
of the angels in the legend of Enoch, on the other 
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haud, is used (ch. V.-Vi.a; comp. Enoch viii., xvi. 
3; Jubilees vii. 21; ‘Ab. Zarah 20b; Targ. Yer. to 
Gen. vi. 2; I Cor. xi. 10) to warn women against 
captivating men by their adornments of head and 
face. Even the longing for licentiousness (* zenut ”) 
is destructive (comp. Job xxxi. 1; Prov. vii, 26-27), 
to say nothing of licentious conduct. Joseph, how- 
ever, was protected against lustful thought in the 
hour of temptation by his singleness of heart in the 
fear of God. 

This section is followed, with no connecting-link 
except the word *kin'ah ” (—* jealousy ”) in ch. vi.a, 
by a warning against any jeaiousy of the tribe of 
Levi, who was the priest that gave Instruction in 
the Law, and the judge that offered up the sacri- 
fices for Israel, blessed the people whom he ruled 
with Judah, and gave his life for them in wars visi- 
ble and invisible, thus reestablishing the kingdom 
for all time (comp. Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxiii. 11 
with reference to John Hyrcanus). 

Simeon: Envy. In thefirst four chapters of his 
Testament, Simeon dwells on the spirit of jealousy 
with which Satan, the * sar ha-mastemah” of theJubi- 
lees, had filled him so that he had hated his brother 
Joseph and had plotted his murder, being prevented 
only by Judah, who had sold Joseph asa slave while 
Simeon was absent. The lameness of his right hand 
for a week showed him God's punitive justice in 
view of his own five months’ wrath, and for two 
years he had repented and fasted. In like manner, 
he looked upon his imprisonment in Egypt by Jo- 
seph as à punishment which he indeed deserved 
(comp. Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxvii. 19, xlii. 24; Gen. 
R. xci 6). He accordingly warns his children 
against jealousy, which destroys both him that is 
envied and him that envies, and he exhorts them 
(ch. iv.-v.) to emulate Joseph, who loved his broth- 
ers, though they had hated him; and who was good 
to look upon, since there was no wickedness in him, 
nor had the evil eye any power over him (comp. Targ. 
Yer. to Gen. xlix. 22; Sotah 96b). * You also,” he 
Says in conclusion (ch; vi), “will flourish after all 
envy has been removed from your hearts, and your 
holy ones wil multiply, and their branches will 

spread afar, and the seed of Canaan, 
Testament Amalek, Caphtor [Cappadocia]. Kit- 
of tim [Macedonia], and Ham [— Egypt] 

Simeon. will be destroyed for the triumph of 

Shem and the establishment of the 
kingdom of the God of Israel, before whom all the 
spirits of deceit [idolatry] will vanish forever.” 

The Testament closes with a warning against a 
war of rebellion against the Maccabean dynasty 
represented by the priestly tribe of Levi and by the 
victorious royal leader from the midst of Judah. 
In the concluding words the bones of Simeon are 
described as placed ina coffin of incorruptible wood. 

Levi: The Priesthood and Pride. The Tes- 
tament of Levi, which is incomplete at the begin- 
ning and at the close, contains two different ac- 
counts of his election to the priesthood, the Hasidæan 
version being spiritual in character, and the Macca- 
bean political. According to the former (ch. i.-iv.), 
Levi, when a youth of twenty. was filled with sor- 
row for the iniquity and corruption of men, where- 
upon God answered his prayer for salvation by 
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sending him an angel who showed him the throne of 
the Most High in the third heaven. He was also 
told that he should stand in the presence of the 
Lord, and serve Him, and be His son; that he should 
be a light of knowledge and a sun to Israel; and 
that he should be given understanding 
Hasidean and counsel to instruct his sons Con- 
Testament cerning God. In another vision (ch. 
of Levi. viii) the seven insignia of priesthood 
were conferred upon him by seven 
angels, who anointed him with pure oil and conse- 
crated him, since his seed was to be divided into the 
three kingdoms of the priests, the judges and scribes, 
and the guardians of the sanctuary. Thereupon, in 
accordance with a vision, Levi's father, Jacob, made 
him priest over his house, while his grandfather, 
Isaac (comp. Jubilees xxxi. 9-32), instructed him in 
all the laws concerning priesthood, sacrifice, and 
purification. Levi is particularly warned against 
(Samaritan) pollution of his seed by marrying a for- 
eign (Philistine) or Gentile (Amorite) wife; and he 
accordingly married his kinswoman Milkah, who 
bore him three sons, among whom Kehat, the ances- 
tor of Aaron and Moses, stood forth in his vision as 
“one amid the haughty of the assembly.” In ch. 
xiii. Levi admonishes his children to walk in the 
way of the Law in all simplicity of heart and in the 
fear of God, and warns them never to cease to study 
it, lest they should fail to give their children knowl- 
edge which should win them honor and friends. 
“Perform righteousness on earth that ye may find 
treasures in heaven [comp. Luke xii. 21]; sow good 
works in your souls that ye may reap them in life." 
This exhortation is followed by a eulogy of wisdom, 
and the address closes with the words: “If a man 
teach these things and do them, he shall sit upon a 
throne with the king, as did our brother Joseph." 
According to the other version (comp. Jubilees 
xxx. 17-23), Levi's act of vengeance upon Shechem 
fitted him for the priesthood (ch. v.—-vii. and part of 
ch. viii.) for Michael, *the angel who intercedeth 
for the race of Israel," bestowed upon him a shield 
and a sword with which he should wreak vengeance 
on Shechem for Dinah; and though the Shechemites 
were circumcised, he acted in accordance with the 
will of God, despite his father's curse (Gen. xlix. 
7), and exterminated the city of “the foolish” 
(comp. 3533 = “folly;” Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. [Si- 
rach} 1. 26). The “three kingdoms” that were to 
spring from Levi were, accordingly, 
Maccabean distinct from the three classes men- 
Testament tioned above, being Moses, who was 
of Levi. “faithful” (Num. xii. 7), Aaron, aud 
John Hyrcanus, the royal priest who, 
like Melchizedek (Ps. cx. 4), was to manifest his 
prophetic power (comp. Josephus, “B. J.” i. 2, $8; 
Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 5). Ch. x. and xiv.-xvii., devoted 
to the fearful corruption and depravity of the priest- 
hood under Alexander Jannæus, which is mentioned 
also in the Psalms of Solomon, disclose the last ex- 
periences of the Maccabean writer. The Messianic 
prophecy in ch. xviii. seems to belong to the older 
Hasidwan document, and its Messiah opens the gates 
of paradise to the saints while he overcomes Belial 
with his hosts. In theclosing chapter Levi bids his 
children, who are themselves represented as speak- 
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ing, to choose between the Lord and Belial, where- 
upon they swear allegiance to God. - 

Judah: Courage, Avarice, and Fornication. 
Judah narrates to his children (ch. i.-vii., ix.) the 
feats of strength which he, who was, like David, 
destined to be a king, had displayed in his youth. 
He also tells them of the swiftness, courage, and 
power which he had shown in his wondrous combats 
with all kinds of wild beasts that assailed bis flock 
and with the Canaanitish kings of Hazor and Tap- 


puah and their men, besides describing how he sur- 


passed his brothers in the war with the Amorites 
and the sons of Esau (comp. Jubilees xxxiv. 1-9; 
Midr. Wayissa'u, ed. Jellinek, * B. H." iii. 1-5 and 
Introduction; Kohler, /.c.). A boast of immaculate 
youth which he made to Reuben caused him, like 
David (Sanh. 1072), to be ensnared by a woman (ch. 
viii. 10-14), Ata feast given him by 
Testament Darsua', the King of Adullam, he be- 
of Judah. came drunk, and in that state he fell 
in love with the princess Bat Sua‘, who 
was presented to him decked with gold and pearls. 
He married her, but the children of the union were 
wicked (Gen. xxxviii. 8-10). Bat Sua‘ hated Tamar 
because she was related to Abraham, being the 
daughter of Shem, according to Gen. R. Ixxxv. 11; 
Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxviii. 6, and refused to allow 
her sons to marry her. Even when Tamar contrived 
to be united with Judah in a levirate marriage, he 
was again deceived by drunkenness, due to the 
feast he celebrated at the waters of Kezib (ch. xiii.- 
xvii) Judah accordingly warns his children 
against excessive pride, covetousness, and licentious- 
ness, but most of all against indulgence in wine, 
since it reveals all the secrets of God and leads to 
sin. Ch. xv. is an interpolated midrash on Gen. 
xxxviii. 18 (comp. Gen. R. Ixxxv. 10). His moni- 
tion concludes with the statement (ch. xx.) that Sa- 
tan is the cause of sin, wherefore they must choose 
between the Lord, the Spirit of Truth, who sees each 
act of man written on his breast, and the Spirit of 
Error. The address closes (ch. xxii. 24-25) with a 
Messianic prophecy which emphasizes Judah's last- 
ing claim to the resurrection of the saints, the tri- 
umph of the poor and the martyrs, and the burn- 
ing of Belial and all his hosts. A denunciation of 
the royal custom of embalming, which was antago- 
nistic to the doctrine of the resurrection, ends the 
Testament, 

In sharp contrast to this Judaic or Davidic proph- 
ecy stand the accentuation of the Levitic or Mac- 
cabean royalty (ch. xxi.) and the references to itshero 
(ch. xxv.). These are obviously interpolations by 
the Maccabean reviser, and ch. xxiii. is a still later 
insertion. 

Issachar: Simplicity. Issachar, whose name 
is explained at length in accordance with Gen. xxx. 
14-18, represents himself to his children as one who 
walked all his life in simplicity (ch. iii) Being a 
husbandman, he never failed to give the priest the 
first-fruits of his lands, sharing the residue with his 
father and with the poor and afflicted, so that he 
was greatly blessed. He spoke ill of no one, nor 
did he meddle in the affairs of others; he harbored 
no lustful thoughts in his heart and was happy with 
his wife and his field. He accordingly admonishes 
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his children (ch. iv.-vii.) to walk in simplicity, and 
to refrain from envy and all lustful thoughts, pry- 
ing into no secrets, but loving God 
Testament and man, and filled with compassion 
of for the poor and feeble. He urges 
Issachar. them, moreover, to find contentment 
in husbandry and to seek the divine 
blessing in the fruit of the soil, for abandonment of 
agricultural life would, in his view, lead them in the 
latter days to transgression and dispersion among 
the Gentiles. This denunciation of mercantile pur- 
suits, which were the chief occupations of the Jews 
in the Diaspora, indicates the period at which the 
original Testaments were written. With a glance 
at the Epicurean life of the Sadducees, Issachar con- 
cludes with the words: “I am 120 years old, and 
have known no mortal sin. Except my wife, I have 
known no woman, nor have I gone a-whoring with 
the lifting up of mine eyes; I have drunk no wine 
to lead me astray, nor have I desired the desire of 
my neighbor. Craft hath not been in my heart, nor 
hath falsehood come through my lips. I sighed 
with every one that was troubled, and I gave my 
bread tothe poor. Iate not alone; I broke no oath; 
I wrought piety and truth all my days. I have 
loved the Lord with all my might, and I have loved 
every man even as my children. Do ye these things, 
my children, and every spirit of Belial will flee from 
you, and no deed of evil men will have power over 
you; and ye shall subdue every wild beast, having 
with you the God of heaven, that walketh with men 
in simplicitv of heart." In this picture of the ideal 
Hasid, who dies *at à good old age and with his 
strength unabated," the passage in ch. v., which em- 
phasizes the supremacy of Levi and Judah as priest 
and ruler, contains no indication of late Maccabean 
influence (comp. Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 14-15; Gen. 
R. xcix. 11). 

Zebulun: Compassion and Pity. Unlike the 
rabbinical conception of Zebulun, which is that of 
the merchant who supports Issachar while he de- 
votes his life to the study of the Torah (see Targ, 
Yer. to Deut. xxxiii. 18), Zebulun in the Testaments 
Hasidically typities the fisherman who supplies the 
household with fish and gives of his store to the 

stranger, the sick, the aged, aud the 
Testament needy that he may be blessed by God 
of for his compassion (ch. vi.) He tells 

Zebulun. his children, moreover, that it was his 

deep compassion for Joseph which re- 
strained Simeon and Gad from bloodshed, for he had 
joined his youngest brother in an appeal to their 
sympathy and had adjured them with tears not to 
commit the crime, thus anticipating even Reuben, 
who made the proposal to cast Joseph into the pit to 
save the young lad's life. When the other brothers 
took the twenty pieces of silver for which they sold 
Joseph and used them to buy sandals (Pirke R. El. 
Xxxviii.; Targ. Yer. to Gen, xxxvii. 28, based on 
Amos ii. 6), Zebulun, like Reuben, refused to share 
in the money. Whenever he saw à person unclad 
he used to cover him with garments of his own, and 
he was accordingly blessed by God, nor did any 
sickness befall his house, for *as man showeth com- 
passion on his fellow beings, so doth God show 
compassion on him" (Sifre, Deut. 96; Shab. 151b). 
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Zebulun therefore admonishes his children to show 
mercy to every man, and to bear neither grudge nor 
malice toward any, but to love one another, taking - 
Joseph for their model. The address closes (ch. ix.) 
with a warning against dissensions in Isracl, since 
they would lead to a division of the kingdom and to 
dispersion among the Gentiles, and with an expres- 
sion of his longing for the Messianic period, when 
Belial and his hosts should be trodden under foot 
and God alone should reign in Jerusalem as the 
sun of righteousness with the healing of compassion 
on its wings. The closing chapter expresses the 
hope of resurrection as forming part of the final 
judgment in which Zebulun, one of the twelve 
judges, will appear as the ruler of his tribe. "The 
name of Levi does not occur in this Testament. 

Dan: Anger and Falsehood. Dan, the black 
sheep among the tribes of Israel (see DAN), tells his 
children (ch. i.) that, under the influence of Belial, 
he had been filled with anger against Joseph and 
that, “eager to devour him as a leopard devours a 
kid,” he had planned to kill him that he might sup- 
plant him in the heart of his father. Dan accord- 


ingly warns his children (ch. ii.-v.a) against anger, 


since it heeds neither parent, nor brother, nor 
prophet, nor righteous man, nor friend. Ch. iii. and 
other interpolated passages add a warning against 
lying which is scarcely à genuine part 
Testament of the Testament. Anger may bo 
of Dan.  roused by words only, yet it leads to 
action. Therefore his children are 
exhorted to refrain from anger either at spoken 
words or at misfortunes, lest they should be over- 
come by Belial and the Lord should depart from 
them, the lesson of the Testament being that they 
should flee from wrath and love God and man in or- 
der that the Lord might dwell among them and Be- 
lial be driven from them. The last sentence of the 
Testament is obviously a Jewish interpolation. 
Naphtali: Natural Goodness. Naphtali, who 
died in perfect health at the age of 132, relates to his 
children that he resembled Joseph since he was born 
on Rachel’s Knees. The explanation of the names 
of Naphtali (comp. Gen. R. Ixxxix. 99; Num. R. 
xiv. 28; Epstein, * Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim," 
p. 74) Dilhah, and Zilpah are curious haggadic 
remnants. Swift of foot as a deer (Gen. xlix. 21; 
comp. Pirke R. EL xxxix.; Sotah 13a) Naphtali 
served his father, Jacob, as a messenger; and in the 
father's grief at the loss of Joseph he was comforted 
by Naphtali, who told him of two dreams in which 
the future greatness of Levi, Judah, and Joseph had 
been revealed to him (ch. v.-vi.). The 
Testament text is extremely corrupt, and must 
of be corrected on the basis of the He- 
Naphtali. brew “Testament of Naphtali” discov- 
ered by Gaster in the * Chronicles of 
Jerahimeel ? and reproduced in a German translation 
by Schnapp, in Kautzsch, * Apoeryphen,? ii. 489- 
492. According to this document, which is deci- 
dedly better preserved than the Greek version, Naph- 
tali speaks of the pleasant land that fell to the lot 
of his tribe (Deut. xxxiii. 98) and then warns his 
children not to become overbearing in their prosper- 
ity. The monition to observe the law of God and 
to refrain frcm such corruptions as had been prac- 
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tised by the men of Sodom, the idolatrous nations, 
and the fallen angels in the days of Enoch is prece- 
ded by the lesson that, in accordance with Deut. 
xxxii. 8-9 (comp. Targ. Yer. ad loc.), each of the 
seventy nations worships its own guardian angel as 
a deity, while Abraham chose on behalf of his de- 
scendants the only one God and Creator of the world 
as Guide and Protector, since Michael, the guardian 
angel of Israel, had taught him the Hebrew lan- 
guage, thus enabling him to learn the true order of 
things and the wisdom of creation. As sun, moon, 
and stars change not their order, so should the children 
of Naphtalinot change the order of things. This sec- 
tion is followed by theapocaly ptic part, in which Mac- 
cabean elements referring to the supremacy of Levi 
seem again to be mingled with Hasidean tenets. 
Gad: Hatred. Gad tells his children that in his 
strength he had been accustomed to guard the flock 
at night, and to kill every wild beast that assailed 
it. Joseph, however, was too delicate to stay with 
the flock in the heat of the day and went home to his 
father, whom he informed that Gad and the other 
sons of the two concubines were eating lambs that had 
been torn by wild beasts and had not been slaugh- 
tered cither by Judah or by Reuben according to 
the prescribed rule (comp. Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxvii, 
9. Pirke R. El. xxxviii.; Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 7). This 
so provoked Gad that he hated Joseph, and, like Sim- 
eon, wished to kill him, being eager 
* to devour him as the calf devours the 
grass." His hatred finally brought 
upon him a disease of the heart which 
lasted for cleven months, the length of time that he 
entertained this feeling of enmity before he repented 
and his father's prayers saved him from death (ch. 
i-ii 5). He therefore warns his children against 
the spirit of hatred which fills the heart with poison, 
and allies itself with Satan and with every evil, 
leading to all manner of impiety and death, while 
love effects the salvation of man. “Love ye one 
another in act, and word, and thought. . . . If one 
sin against thee, tell him in peace, removing the 
poison of hate, and foster not guile in thy soul 
[comp. Lev. xix. 17; Matt. xviii. 15]. And if he 
confess and repent, forgive him [Yoma 87a; Luke 
xvii. 8] . . . and if he deny it, strive not with him 
lest he swear and thou sin doubly. . . . But give 
the vengeance unto God” (Deut. xxxii. 85; Rom. 
xii 19). “Envy not the prosperous, for the poor 
man who is free from envy is rich” (ch. vi.-vii.). As 
its concluding words this Testament contains a to- 
tally irrelevant passage concerning Judah and Levi. 
Asher: The Two Characters of Vice and 
Virtue. Itis possible that the Testament of Asher 
is defective, since the only reference to his own per- 
sonal experience is found in ch. v., where he says 
that he observed life and sought out the ccmmand- 
ments of God, only to find that the two ways of light 
and darkness, of good and evil, and of 
Testament truth and error must ever be kept dis- 
of Asher, tinct, for doublefacedness serves not 
God but Belial (ch. iii.) The allu- 
sions in ch. ii. to unclean animals, such as swine, 
which appear half clean but in reality are unclean, 
and the reference in ch. iv. to clean animals, such as 
stags and hinds, which appear unclean in a wild 
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state but are actually clean, are indicative of such 
concepts as are expressed in the Letter of Aristeas, 
g$ 158-169. The moral of the Testament may be 
summed up in the words: “Follow the truth with 
singleness of face and hate the spirits of error, . . 
distinguishing the angels of the Lord and of Satan” 
(ch. vi.; comp. II Cor. xi. 14), and it closes with a 
brief apocalyptic passage predicting the exile and 
the restoration. | | 

Joseph: Chastity. The Testament of Joseph 
presents Joseph in two different aspects. In the first 
part (ch. i.-x.a) he speaks as the same type of chas- 
tity in which he is presented by the rabbinic Hag- 

gadah (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 22; So- 
Testament tah 36b; Pirke R. El. xxxix.) In the 
of Joseph. second part (ch. x.b-xvii.) he appears 

as the model of brotherly love. In 
the former, Potiphar's wife is termed “the Egyp- 
tian”: in the latter “the Memphian." The first 
portion of the Testament is written in forcible po- 
etic style; the latter, which chronologically is the 
earlier, is in simple prose, so that the whole is evi- 
dently the work of two different authors. 

Joseph begins by declaring that his trust in God 
brought him rescue and exaltation through all the 
time that he was envied and hated, sold and slan- 
dered. It is, accordingly, the picture of a Hasid, 
the persecuted saint, that is exhibited in the first 
two chapters. During his stay of seven years with 
“the shameless woman,” he proved another Daniel, 
even his fasting lending greater beauty to his face. 
He gave his food to the poor, and wept and prayed 
for the conversion of Potiphar’s wife, even after his 
prayer had obtained for her, in her childless state, a 
son. He wished to instruct her in the way of right- 
eousness, while she attempted to capture him by 
means of witchcraft (ch. iii.-vi.); and finally, when 
all her contrivances failed and he was cast into pris- 
on because of her slander, he sang songs of thanks- 
giving to God for his escape from the allurements of 
her shameless attitudes (ch. vii.-ix.; the last sen- 
tence is misplaced). “God loveth the chaste who en- 
dureth in his den of darkness. . . . If, therefore, ye 
follow after chastity and holiness in patience and 
humility of heart, the Lord will dwell among you, 

. and exalt you, and bless you with all good 
things even as He blessed me” (ch. ix.-x.). 

In the second part (ch. x.b-xvii.) Joseph dwells 
on the fact that, lest he should put his brothers to 
shame, he never revealed his birthplace and his fam- 
ily either to the merchants, who had bought him as 
a slave, or to Potiphar, whose wife had fallen in 
love with the beautiful lad at sight of him, or to 
any of the eunuchs of Pharaoh, who stripped and 
beat him to wrest from him-the confession that he 
was the son of a mighty man in Canaau (comp. Gen. 
xl 15). “Therefore,” said he to his children, “love 
one another, and with long-suffering hide each oth- 
er's faults, for God delighteth in the unity of breth- 
ren” (ch. x vii.). 

The apocalyptic passage, preserved in longer 
form in the Armenian version, but obviously cur- 
tailed and interpolated by Christian hands, describes 
the captivity and downfall of the kingdom of Jo- 
seph and the permanence of the kingdom of Judah. 
The reference to Levi is a Maccabean insertion. 
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Benjamin: Purity of Heart. Benjamin, who 
is represented both by the Testament which bears 
his name and by rabbinic literature as the one who 
clings lovingly to his brother Joseph (see Gen. R. 
xciv. 7), typifies affectionate regard for the right- 
eous. The hero himself, whose name is explained in 
ch. i. as *the child of old age," dwells on the nobil- 
ity of Joseph, but since he would not imputean evil 
act to his brothers, he construed the story of the 

coat in their favor (ch. ii.), and be- 

Testament sought his father to pray to God that 
of He should not impute to them the evil 
Benjamin. they had devised against him (ch. iii.). 
Benjamin accordingly admonishes his 

children ever to direct their mind toward the good 
and pure, for the good man has no *evil eye," but 
sympathy for all, and mercy to the poor (ch. iv.), 
thus having a good influence even on the cvil (ch. 
v.) The spirit of Belial will have no power over 
him, nor will he look with lust upon woman. Cain, 
the evil brother, had to suffer for seven hundred 
years, but Joseph could be defiled by sin no more 
than is the sun by shining over dung and mire. 
The whole monition (ch. ii.-viii), however, is in 
great disorder. The apocalyptic portion (el. ix.- 
Xi.) based partly upon Gen. xlix. 27 and partly 
upon Deut. xxxiii. 12, is so interpolated by Christian 
writers that any analysis of it is extremely difficult. 

Charles (4.e.) has already called attention to the 
frequent use of the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs by Paul and other writers of the New Testa- 

ment. I Thess. ii. 16 is a quotation 
In of Test. Patr., Levi, 6, 10; Rom. xii. 
the New 19 of Gad, 6,10; Rom. xii. 21 of Ben- 
Testament. jamin, 6, 3; II Cor. vii. 10 of Gad, 5, 
1; and Ephes. v. 6 of Naphtaii, 3, 1. 
As has been indicated above, the New Testament 
teaching of forgiveness, of love even for enemies, of 
chastity in thought, and of similar matters is clear] y 
presented in these far older Essene utterances of the 
patriarchs Gad, Issachar, Joseph, Benjamin, and 
others. The dualistic psychology and cosmology, 
as well as the eschatology, are the same in both, 
And the Testaments belong to the same class of liter- 
ature and age as the Dipacnr and DIDASCALIA, be- 
ing Jewish works appropriated and remodeled by 
the Church. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edition by Sinker, Cambridge, 1869: trans- 
lated by the same scholar on the basis of this text in the Anti- 
Nicene Library, Edinburgh, 1890. For the literature see 
schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 202-262, and Boussetin Zeit. für 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1900, pp. 141-209; Charles, 
in Hibbert Journal, 1905, pp. 558-573. » 

Ty K. 
TET (D): Ninth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

The signification of its name is uncertain. Its sound 

is that of an emphatic surd dental (palatal English 

*t") It occurs only as a radical, never as a forma- 

tive clement. It sometimes interchanges with the 

dentals * and and with the sibilant NY. As a 

numeral, “tet” (in the later period) has the value 9. 

T. I. Bn. 


TETRAGRAMMATON: The quadriliteral 
name of God, mym, which is thus referred toin Jose- 
phus, in the Church Fathers, in the magic papyri, 
and in the Palestinian Talmud (Yoma 40a, below), 
whence it has passed into the modern languages. 


Other designations for this name, such as “Ha- 
Shem,” “Shem ha-Meforash,” and “Shem ha-Meyu- 
had,” have frequently been discussed by recent. 
scholars (see bibliography in Blau, “ Altjüdisches 
Zauberwesen," p. 128, note 1, and, on the terms, 
pp.128-128) The term " Tetragrammaton ? appar- 
ently arose in contradistinction to the divine names 
containing respectively twelve aud forty-two letters 
and formed likewise from the letters v, 1, w, 1 (zb. 
pp. 197-146); for only thus is the designation intel. 
ligible, since Aponat likewise has four letters in 
Hebrew., | 

The 'letragrammaton is the ancient Israelitish 
name for God. According to actual count, it oc- 
curs 0,410 times in the Bible, being divided among 

the books as follows: Genesis 153 

Statistics times, Exodus 3864, Leviticus 295, 

of Oc- Numbers 887, Deuteronomy 930 (total 

currences. in Torah 1,419); Joshua 170, Judges 

158, Samuel 428, Kings 467, Isaiah 

367, Jeremiah 555, Ezekiel 211, Minor Prophets 845 

(total in Prophets 2,690); Psalms 645, Proverbs 87, 

Job 31, Ruth 16, Lamentations 32, Daniel 7, Ezra- 

Nehemiah 81, Chronicles 446 (total in Hagiographa 
1,295). 

In connection with aN the Tetragrammaton 
is pointed with the vowels of “Elohim” (which 
beyond doubt was not pronounced in this com- 
bination); it occurs 810 times after *3qN, and five 
times before it (Dalman, * Der Gottesname,” etc., p. 
91), 227 of these occurrences being in Ezekiel alone. 
The designation “ Ynwr Zeba’ot,” translated “ Lord 
of Hosts," occurs 260 times, and with the addition 
of “God” four times more. This designation is met 
with as follows: Isaiah 65 times, Jeremiah 77, Minor 
Prophets 108 (Zechariah 52; Malachi 24), Samuel 11, 
Kings 4; but it does not occur, on the other hand, 
in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, in Judges, or in the 
Hagiographa. Adding these 264 occurrences and the 
315 just noted to the 5,410 instances of the simple 
Tetragrammaton, the word “Ynwit” is found to 
occur 5,989 times in the Bible. There is no instance 
of it, however, in Canticles, Ecclesiastes, or Esther; 
and in Daniel it occurs 7 times (in ch. ix.)—a 
fact which in itself shows the late date of these 
books, whose authors lived at a period when the use 
of the Tetragrammaton was already avoided, its ut- 
terance having become restricted both in the read- 
ing of the Bible and still more in colloquial speech. 
For it was substituted ADONAI; and the fact that 
this name is found 815 times in combination with 
" Yirwir? and 134 times alone shows that the cus- 
tom of reading the: Tetragrammaton as if written 
“Adonai” began at a time when the text of the Bib- 
lical books was not yet scrupulously protected from 
minor additions. This assumption explains most of 
the occurrences of “ Adonai” before “Yuwn”; Ze, 
the former word indicated the pronunciation of the 
latter. At the time of the Chronicler this pronunci- 
ation was so generally accepted that he never wrote 
the name “Adonai.” About 300 n.c., therefore, the 
word “ Yuwit” was not pronounced in its original 
form. or several reasons Jacob (“Im Namen 
Gottes," p. 167) assigns the “disuse of the word 
" Yuwrr' and the substitution of ‘Adonai’ to the 
later decades of the Babylonian exile.” 
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The avoidance of the original name of God both 
in speech and, to a certain extent, in the Bible was 
due, according to Geiger (“ Ursehrift,” 

Reason for p. 26%), to a reverence which shrank 
Disuse. from the utterance of the Sublime 
Name; and it may well be that such 

a reluctance first arose in a foreign, and hence in 
an “unclean” land, very possibly, therefore, in 
Babylonia. According to Dalman (l.e. pp. 66 et seq.), 
the Rabbis forbade the utterance of the Tetragram- 
maton, to guard. against desecration of the Sacred 
Name; but such an ordinance could not have been, 
effectual unless it had met with popular approval. 
The reasons assigned by Lagarde (“ Psalterium Hi- 
cronymi," p. 155) and Halévy (* Recherches Dib- 
liques,” i. 65 et seq.) are untenable, and are refuted 
by Jacob (le. pp. 172, 174), who believes that the 
Divine Name was not pronounced lest it should be 
desecrated by the heathen. The true name of God 
was uttered only during worship in the Temple, 
in which the people were alone; and in the course 
of the services on the Day of Atonement the high 
priest pronounced the Sacred Name ten times (To- 
sef., Yoma, li, 2; Yoma 39b). This was done as late 
as the last years of the Temple (Yer. Yoma 40a, 6%). 
If such was the purpose, tlie means were ineffectual, 
since the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton was 
known not only in Jewish, but also in non-Jewish 
circles centuries after the destruction of the Temple, 
as is clear from the interdictions against uttering it 
(Sanh. x. 1; Toset., Sanh. xii. 9; Sifre Zuta, in 
Yalk., Gen. 711; 'Ab. Zarah 18a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
xci. end). Raba, a Babylonian amora who flourished 
about 350, wished to make the pronunciation of the 
Tetragrammaton known publicly (Kid. 71b); and a 
contemporary Palestinian scholar states that the 
Samaritans uttered it in taking oaths (Yer. Sanh. 
28b). The members of the Babylonian academy 
probably knew the pronunciation as late as 1000 c.r. 
(Blau, l:e. pp. 182 et seg., 188 et seq.) The physi- 
cians, who were half magicians, made special efforts 
to learn this name, which was believed to possess 
marvelous powers (of healing, ete. ; Yer. Yoma 40a, 
below). The cures, or the exorcisms, of demons in 
the name of Jesus which are mentioned in the New 
Testament and the Talmud (see Exorcism) imply 
that Jesus was regarded as a god and that his name 
was considered as efficacious as the Tetragrammaton 
itself, for which it was even substituted. It was in 
connection with magic that the Tetragrammaton 
was introduced into the magic papyri 


Church and, in all probability, into the wri- 
Fathers tings of the Church Fathers, these 
and Magic two sources containing the following 
Papyri. forms, written in Greek letters: (1) 


“Taoouec,” “Jaoue,” “abe ae m) 
“Tao,” “Taho,” “Iae”; (8) “Aia”; (4) “Ta.” It is 
evident that (1) represents DW, (2) yi, (8) AN, and 
(bm. The three forms quoted under (1) are merely 
three ways of writing the same word, though 
“Tabe” is designated as the Samaritan pronuncia- 
tion, There are external and internal grounds for 
this assumption; for the very agreement of the | 
Jewish, Christian, heathen, and Gnostic statements | 
proves that they undoubtedly give the actual pro- 
nunciation (Stade's * Zeitschrift," iii. 998; Dalman, | 
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l.c. p. 41; Deissmann, « Bibelstudien," pp. 1-20; 
Blau, Ze. p. 183). The “mystic quadriliteral name " 
(Clement, “ Stromata,” ed. Dindorf, iii. 25, 27) was 
well known to the Gnostics, as is shown by the fact 
that the third of the eight eons of one of their sys- 
tems of creation was called “the unpronounced,” 
the fourth “the invisible,” and the seventh “the 
unnamed,” terms which are merely designations of 
the Tetragrammaton (Blau, /.c. p. 127). Even the 
Palestinian Jews had inscribed the letters of the 
Name on amulets (Shab. 115b; Blau, l.c. pp. 93-96) ; 
and, in view of the frequency with which the ap- 
pellations of foreign deities were employed in magic, 
it was but natural that heathen magicians should 
show an especial preference for this * creat and holy 
name,” knowing its pronunciation as they knew the 

names of their own deities. 
It thus becomes possible to determine with a fair 
‘degree of certainty the historical pronunciation of 
the Tetragrammaton, the results agreeing with the 
statement of Ex. iii. 14, in which Ymwmn terms Him- 
self mny, “I will be,” a phrase which is imme- 
diately preceded by the fuller term “I will be that I 
will be,” or, as in the En glish versions, “Tam” and 
“Tam that Iam.” The name mim is 


Meaning accordingly derived from the root 
and Ety- mn (= mn), and is regarded as an im- 
mology. perfect. This passage is decisive for 


the pronunciation “ Yahweh”; for the 
etymology was undoubtedly based on the known 
word, The oldest exegetes, such as Onkelos, and 
the Targumim of Jerusalem and pseudo-Jonathan 
regard “ Ehyeh” and “ Ehyeh asher Ehyeh ” as the 
name of the Divinity, and accept the etymology of 
“hayah” = “to be” (comp. Samuel b. Meir, com- 
mentary on Ex. iii. 14). Modern critics, however, 
who, after the lapse of centuries, correct the Hebrew 
texts without regard to the entire change of point 
of view and mode of thought, are dissatisfied with 
this etymology; and their various hypotheses have 
resulted in offering the following definitions: (1) 
he who calls into being, or he who gives promises; 
(2) the creator of life; (8) he who makes events, or 
history; (4) the falling one, the feller, ¢.e., the storm- 
god who hurls the lightning; (5) he who sends down 
the rain (W. R. Smith, * The Old Testament,” p. 125); 
(6) the hurler; (7) the destroyer; (9) the breather, the 
weather-god (Wellhausen). All these meanings are 
obtained by doing violence to the Hebrew text (Her- 
zog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.” viii. 536 e£ seq.). 
Attempts have also been made to ex plain the Di- 
vine Name mym as Hittite, Persian, Egyptian, and 
even as Greek; but these assumptions are now ab- 
solutely set aside, since the name is at all events 
Semitic. The question remains, however, whether 
it is Israelitish or was borrowed. Friedrich De- 
litzsch, in discussing this question, asserts that the 
Gemitie tribes from whom the family 
Assyro- of Hammurabi came, and who en- 
Babylonian tered Babylon 2500 s.c., knew and 
Cuneiform worshiped the god Ya've, Ya'u (7.é., 
Inscrip- Yaw, Yahu; “Babel und Bibel,” 5th 
tions. ed., i. 78 et seq.); and Zimmern (in 
Schrader, “K. A. T.” 3d ed., pp. 465- 
468) reaches the conclusion that “Yahu” or 
«Yirwi?is found in Babylonian only as the name 
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of a foreign deity, a view with which Delitzsch 
agrees in his third and final lecture on “ Babel und 
Bibel” (pp. 89, 60, Stuttgart, 1905). Assyriologists 
are still divided on this point, however; and no 
definite conclusions have as yet been reached (comp. 
the voluminous literature on * Babel und Bibel ae 
“Yah,” an abbreviated form of the Tetragramma- 
ton, occurs 28 times: 18 times in the Psalms, twice 
in Exodus, and three times in Isaiah. This form 
is identical with the final syllable in the word “ Hal- 
Jelujah,” which occurs 24 times in the last book of 
the Psalms (comp. also “be-Yah,” Isa. xxvi. 4 and 
Ps. Ixviii. 5). It is transcribed by the Greek * Ia," as 
" Ehyeh" is represented by “ Aia,” thus showing that 
“Yah” was the first syllable of mm. 
Abbrevi- The form correspondin g to the Greek 
ated Tetra- “Iao” does not occur alone in He- 
gramma- brew, but only as an element in such 
ton. proper names as Jesaiah (“ Yesha‘ya- 
hu"), Zedekiah (*Zidkiyahu 7) and 
Jehonathan. According to Delitzsch (C Wo Lag das 
Paradies?" 1881), this form was the original one, and 
was expanded into pmm; but since names of divini- 
ties are slow in disappearing, it would be strange if 
the primitive forin had not been retained once in the 
Bible. The elder Delitzsch thought that “Yahu” 
was used independently as a name of God (Herzog- 
Plitt, “Real-Encyc.” vi. 508); but, according to 
Kittel, *'This could have been the case only in the 
vernacular, since no trace of it is found in the li terary 
language” (Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc." viii. 26, 
993). All the critics have failed to perceive that the 
name " Yao" was derived from the same source as 
" Yaoue," namely, from Gnosticism and magio, in 
which Jews, Christians, and heathen moet. * Yahu” 
was in fact used in magic, as is clear from the “ Sefer 
Yezirah,” which shows many traces of Gnosticism ; in 
the cosmology of this work the permutation of the 
letters 35* furnishes the instruments of the Creation, 
With the Tetragrammaton must bo included the 
names of God formed of twelve, forty-two, and 
seventy-two letters respectively, which are impor- 
tant factors in Jewish mysticism (Kid. 71a e£ passim). 
They have, according to tradition, a 


Other magical effect; for mysticism and 
Names of magic are everywhere allied. These 
God. great names are closely akin to the 


long series of vowels in the magie 
papyri, and areobtained by anagrammatic combina- 
tions of the effective elements of the Tetragramma- 
ton. The simplest way of determining these three 
names is to forma magic triangle, whose base is a 
single Tetragrammaton, and its apex the Tetragram- 
maton repeated thrice. The four upper lines (12 4- 
114-10 4-9) give the names with forty-two letters; 
and the entire figure represents the Divine Name of 
seventy-two letters (Blau, Ze. pp. 144 ef Seq.). Ac- 
cording to the book of BANIR (ed. Amsterdam, 1651, 
fol. Ta), the Sacred Name of twelve letters was a 
triple my (Dalman, Ze. p. 89; Blau, Le. p. 144). 

In the earliest manuscripts of the Septuagint the 
Tetragrammaton was given in Hebrew letters, which 
in Greek circles were supposed to be Greek and 
were read suze (Field, * Origenis Hexaplorum Que 
Supersunt," i, 90, Oxford, 1875; Herzog-Hauck, le. 
viii. 530; Blau, Ze. p. 181). See also ADONAT; 
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AQUILA; GNOSTICISM ; JEHOVAH: NAMES ov Gop; 


SHEM IIA-MEFORASII. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger, R. D. T. i. 48-56, 538 ; Hastings, 

Dict. Bible, ii. 199; Herzog-Hauck, lical-Emwcyc. viii. 529 

5il; Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religionsge- 

schichte, i. 181-254, Leipsic, 1576; S. R. Driver, Recent The- 
ories on the Origin and Nature of the Letragrammaton, in 

Studia Biblica, i. 1-20, Oxford, 1885; Dalman, Der Gottesna- 

me Adonaj und Seine Geschichte, Berlin, 1889; Deissmann, 

Bibelstudien, Marburg, 1895; Blau, Das Altjiidisehe Zau. 

berivesen, Strasburg, 1808; M. Jastrow, Jr, in Stade's Zeit- 

schrift, 1896, pp. 1 et seq. (on the proper names combined 
with YHWH); Schrader, K. A. T, 3d ed., pp. 465-468, Berlin, 

1902-3 ; Jacob, Im Namen GoLtes, Berlin, 1903. For further 

material, especially earlier works, see Herzog-Hauck, l.c. 

T, L. B. 

TETRARCH (Greek, TeTpapync): A governor of 
a quarter of a province; the title of several feudal 
lords of Palestine and neighboring countries who 
were subject to Roman suzerainty. This title, 
Which evidently implies a rank somewhat lower 
than that of Erunanrcn, was held by the following 
Jewish princes: Herod the Great before he became 
king, and his brother PHASAEL, both of whom re- 
ceived the office from Antony (Josephus, “Ant.” 
xiv. 18, 8 1; edem, “B. J.” 1. 12, 8 5); Prrroras, 
whom Augustus, at the request of Herod, appointed 
tetrarch of Perea (20 m.c.), a post which yielded 
him an income of 100 talents (* Ant." xv. 10, § 8; 
“B. J.” i. 24, 8 5); HEROD Anrrpas, who was tet- 
rarch of Galilee (Luke iii. 1); Purnre, who governed 
Iturea and Trachonitis (0,); and Lysanias, who 
ruled Abilene (70.). 

The district governed by a tetrarch was called a 
tetrarchy (* Ant.” xx. 7, 8 1); and this term was first 
used by Euripides, who applied it to Thessaly, at- 
tributing to it its original connotation of a quarter 
province, since Thessaly was divided into four dis- 
tricts. “Tetrarch” was employedin a similar sense 
with reference to Galatia; but in other countries, as. 
well asamong the Jews, it lost its primary meaning, 
and eame to imply a ruler whose power was less 
than that of a king. Such tetrarchs were especially | 
numerous in Syria (Pliny, * Historia Naturalis," v. 
74), and one Sohemus of Lebanon is mentioned by 
Josephus (* Vita," 8 11), Kings and tetrarchs fur- 
nished auxiliary troops to the army of VARUS 
C Ant.” xvii. 10, § 9. The Herodian tetrarchs, 
either from error or from mere flattery, were ad- 
dressed also as kings (comp. Matt. ii. 22, xiv. 9); 
and it was with but little justification that AGRIPPA 
II. styled himself “ king," since, as a matter of fact, 
he was but a tetrarch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, D. R. 3d ed., s.v.; Schürer, Gesch, 3d 


ed., i. 423. 
S. Kn. 
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TEWELES, HEINRICH: Austrian drama- 
tist; born at Prague Nov. 18, 1856. He made his 
début in 1881 with a drama entitled “Die Schau- 
spiclerin,” His other works arc: “ Kampf um die 
Sprache,” 1884; “Die Armen,” novel, 1885; “ Presse 
und Staat,” 1886; * Tiherecht,” a comedy, 1886; 
“Schule der Frauen,” comedy, 1887; “Der Ring des. 
Polykrates,” comedy, 1888; “ Gesellschafterin,” 
comedy, 1889; “ Der Hundertste Geburtstag,” play, 
1891; “Mein Papa,” farce, 1893; “ Johann Strauss,” 
play, 1894; “Demetrius,” a rewritten version of 
Hebbel’s play, 1895; “ Volksfreund,” sketch, 1898; 
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and “Beitrag zur Goethefeier in Prag," 1899. Ile 

published also the “Prager Dichterbuch," 1898. 
Teweles is dramaturgist of the German Landes- 

theater in his native city. 


Q 


E. Ms. 


TEXAS: Largest state in the American Union; 
admitted in 1845; seceded Feb. 1, 1861; and read- 
‘mitted in 1870. Previous to its admission to the 
Union, Texas was an independent republic (1836-45). 

Samucl Isaacs removed from the United States to 
Texas in 1821, with Austin’s first colonists. For 
serving in the army of the Republic of Texas he was 
given 320 acres of land. When Abraham Cohen 

Labatt visited Texas in 1831, he found 
Early at Velasco Jacob Henry and Jacob 
Settlement Lyons, of England and Charleston, 


and S. C., respectively, engaged in mer- 
Mexican  cantile pursuits. Jacob Henry’s will 
War. provided for the building of a hospi- 


talat Velasco. Nacogdoches seems to 
have been the center of immigration. Prominent 
settlers (1889-40) were Adolphus Sterne, who partici- 
pated in the Fredonian war, subsequently acting as 
alcalde and oflicial interpreter; Dr. Joseph Hertz 
and his brother Hyman, Simon Schloss, Albert 
Emanuel, Sam. Maas (who married a sister of Offen- 
bach, the composer), and Simon Weiss. They were 
pioneers in mercantile enterprises, and served tho 
government in civil and military capacities. Simon 
and Jacob Mussina settled in Galveston (1886), the 
former editing a paper and practising law. Edward 
J. Johnson, from Cincinnati, Ohio, was killed while 
fighting under Fannin at Goliad (1836), where three 
other Jews also fought—Benjamin H. Mordecai 
(killed by Indians in 1840), M. K. Moses, and Her- 
man Ehrenberg. Notable services were rendered to 
Texas by Levi Charles Harby (sometimes known as 
Levi Myers Harsy), Isadore DYER, and Leon Dyer. 
Michael Secligson settled in Galveston in 1886; he 
was alderman of the city in 1840 and 1848, mayor 
in 1853, and worked untiringly for the annexation 
of the Republic of Texas to the United States. 
Henry Secligson, his son, went to Galveston from 
Michigan in 1889, held several military appoint- 
ments, and fought in three wars, in one of which 
he was highly complimented by Gen. Zachary 
Taylor. Prominent in the early wars, from San 
Jacinto (1835) to the war with Mexico (1846), were: 
Eugene Joseph Chiméne, Kohn (Texasspy-company), 
Henry Wiener, Moses Albert Levy (surgeon-general 
in Sam. Houston’s army in the Texas-Mexican war; 
was present at the storming of the Alamo, Dec. 5, 
1835), A, Wolf (killed in the Alamo, 1886; his name 
is inscribed on the Alamo monument at Austin), Dr. 
Isaac Lyons of Charleston (surgeon-general, 18386), 
and D. I. Kokernot. Michael de Young, a French 
Jew, settled in San Augustine in 1840, and furnished 
the necessary equipment to volunteers during the 
war with Mexico. Three years earlier Edward 8. 
Solomon settled in the same town. Many acres of 
land in Texas, now under cultivation, were origi- 
nally allotted to David Moses and Michael de Young 
for services rendered to the republic. 
Jacob de Cordova (b. Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
1808; d. Texas, 1868) removed to Galveston from 
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New Orleans in 18837, and became an expert in real 
estate; “De Cordova's Land Agency” was known 
throughout the states. . Upon a visit 
to Jamaica in 1898 he founded the 
“Daily Gleaner.” In 1856 he pub- 
lished at Austin “The Texas Emi- 
grant's and Traveler's Guide- Book," and later 
“Texas, Her Resources and Her Public Men” (Phil- 
adelphia, 1858). De Cordova introduced the Order 
of Odd Fellows into Texas. In 1847 he represented 
Harris county in the Texas legislature, and in 1849 
he laid out the city of Waco, During 1856-58 he 
lectured on the resources of Texas in the large cities 
of the United States and in England. In 1848 his 
brother Phinehas (b. Philadelphia, 1819; d. 1903) 
joined him in the establishment of the “Texas 
Herald,” a fortnightly. Phinehas subsequently ed- 
ited in Austin the “South-Western American,” a 
weekly (1849-52), which successfully advocated the 
loaning of the school-fund and the donating of a 
portion of the public lands to aid the building of 
railroads. 

Emigration to Texas found an active advocate in 
Henry Castro (b. France, 1786; d. Mexico, 1861). 
In 1842 Castro entered into a contract with Sam. 
Houston, President of the Republic of Texas, to set- 
tle a colony west of the Medina, and Houston ap- 
pointed him consul-general in France for Texas. 
Between 1848 and 1846 Castro sent to Texas 5,000 
emigrants from the Rhenish provinces—the first or- 
ganized emigration to Texas from a foreign country ; 
considering the unsettled state of the country, it was 
a masterly undertaking. These emigrants settled 
in the towns of Castroville and Quihi (1845), Van- 
denburg (1846), and D’ Hanis (1847). Castro county, 
in northwest Texas, was named in honor of this in- 
trepid Jew, who sank $150,000 of his personal estate 
in the venture. Castro published pamphlets and 
mapsin French and German to facilitate his emigra- 
tion scheme. 

The Jewish settlers in each district began com- 
munal life by establishing first a cemetery and then 
asynagogue. Acemetery was established in Hous- 
ton in 1844, and a synagogue in 1854; in Galveston, 
1852 and 1868 respectively ; in San Antonio, 1854 and 
1872; in Austin, 1866 and 1876; in Waco, 1869 and 
1881; in Dallas, 1872 and 1874. 

German immigration from the fifties to the seven- 
ties was followed by Russian immigration from the 
cighties to the present time (1905); during the latter 
period Orthodox synagogues have been erected in all 
the foregoing cities. Synagogues, cemeteries, and 
communally active congregations existin the follow- 
ing towns: Beaumont (synagogue erected 1895), 
Brenham (1895), Corsicana (1898), Ei Paso (1803), Fort 
Worth (Orthodox, 1892; Reform, 1904), Gainesville 

(1882), Hempstead (1897), Marshall 


Jacob de 
Cordova. 


Syna- (1886), Palestine (1900), Texarkana 
gogues. (1900), Tyler (1889), Victoria (1894). 


There are cemeteries in Bonham, 
Brownsville, Bryan, Calvert, Cleburne, Columbus, 
Corpus Christi, Denison, Ennis, Greenville, Halletts- 
ville, Henderson, Jefferson, Laredo, Lufkin, Luling, 
Marlin, Mexia, Mineola, Nacogdoches, Navasota, 
Orange, Wharton. In these towns services are held 
on Rosh ha-Sbanah and Yom Kippur, and religious 
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schools have been organized in most of them, largely 
through the influence of Jeannette Miriam Goldberg. 
Hebrew .benevolent associations, ladies’ auxiliary 
and general social societies, and branches of national 
and international Jewish organizations are wide- 
spread; a few Zionists are found in the larger 
cities. l 

The following towns in addition to those which 
have been mentioned have from two to ten Jewish 
families cach: Abilene, Alto, Alvarado, Amarillo, 
Aquilla, Beeville, Bellville, Bremond, Caldwell, 
Clarksville, Columbia, Crockett, Decatur, Del Rio, 
Denton, Eagle Lake, Eagle Pass, Elgin, Farmers- 
ville, Giddings, Gonzales, Groesbeck, Hearne, Hills- 
boro, Honey Grove, Jacksonville, Kaufman, Ken- 
nedy, Kyle, Lagrange, Llano, Lockhart, Longview, 
McDade, McKinney, Mount Pleasant, Mount Ver- 
non, Paris, Pittsburg, Richmond, Rio Grande City, 
Rockdale. Rusk, San Angelo, San Diego, Schulen- 
burg, Sealy, Seguin, Sherman, Skidmore, Sulphur 
Springs, Taylor, Temple, Terrell, Uvalde, Waelder, 
Waxahachie, Weatherford, Weimar, Wichita Falls, 
Willis, Wills’ Point, and Yoakum. 

In the early days, before there was any Jewish 
communal life, intermarriage between Jews and non- 
Jews was not uncommon; but to-day throughout 
the state, although Jew and Gentile mingle freely, 
intermarriage does not obtain to any appreciable 
degree. 

During the Civil war 103 Texas Jews served in 
the contending armies (Simon Wolf, “The Jew as 
Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen,” p. 424), and the de- 
fense of Galveston is inseparably connected with 
the name of Capt. L. C. Harby (čb. pp. 72 et seq., 
116). The number of Texas Jews serving with the 
American forces in the Spanish-American war (1898) 
was; regular officers and enlisted men, 67 (state 
volunteers) ; non-commissioned officers and privates, 

25. Benjamin Frenkel was surgeon 
Texas Jews on the U. S. S. “Hornet,” and subse- 
in Army quently served at the naval station 


and Navy. at San Juan, Porto Rico. Adjutant- 
General Openheimer, Texas State 


Militia, served as colonel of the Second Volunteer 
Infantry and major-general of the Texas Volunteer 
Guard (* Am. Jewish Year Book,” 1900-1, pp. 535 
et seg.). Colonel Openheimer is a member of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
lise, appointed by the secretary of war March 11, 
1898. . 

Jews are found in both houses of the Texas legis- 
lature; Jewish physicians and lawyers are to be met 
With in all the larger towns; and the state's second 
assistant attorney-general, Isaac Lovenberg, is a 
Jew, as was Leo N. Levi (b. Victoria, Texas, 1856; 
d. New York city, 1904). 

In C. W. Raines’s “A Bibliography of Texas” 
(Austin, 1896) mention is made of the following 
publications of interest to Jews: George M. Walton, 
“The Jews, Their Origin, History, and Final Des- 
tiny " (Austin, 1895); J. E. McAshen, “The Jews,” in 
the “Texas Quarterly”; Major B. Rush Plumley, 
“Poems for Rosh Hashono” (Galveston, 1876-78). 
Mrs. Leah Cohen Hann is the author of the “ Flag- 
Song of Texas.” 

A considerable number of national 


local and 


Jewish and non-sectarian institutions have been the 
beneficiaries of Texas Jews; in this way the names . 
of Rosanna Osterman, Isadore Dyer, Mrs. Tennie H, 
Northman, Moritz Kopperl, and Isabella Kopperl 
have become well known. 

Texas has a total population of 3,048,710; of 
whom about 17,500 are Jews. The Jewish popula- 
tion is increasing as a consequence of direct immi- 
gration from Europe through the port of Galveston. 
See AMERICA; DALLAS; GALVESTON; HOUSTON; SAN 
ANTONIO. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Henry Cohen, Settlement of the Jews in 

Tevas; idem, The Jews in Texas; Henry Castro, Pioneer 


and Colonist. in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. Nos. 2, 4, 5; 
Simon Wolf, The Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Mi: Me 


Pew 


TEXEIRA. Sec TEIXEIRA. 


THANKSGIVING. See BENEDICTIONS. 


THEBEN, KOPPEL (JACOB BEN ABRA- 
HAM MANDL): President of the Jewish com- 
munity in Presburg; died at Prague Aug. 26, 1799. 
As “shetadlan” of the Hungarian Jews he gained 
distinction; and under Joseph II., Leopold II., and 
Francis I. he labored indefatigably in behalf of his 
coreligionists, striving to protect them from harsh 
regulations. On March 81, 1788, Joseph IT. issued 
the proclamation which was the foundation of the 
culture of the Hungarian Jews and the beginning 
of a happier era. One of its provisions, however, 
was that the Jews should not wear beards: but 
Theben obtained the revocation of this clause. 
When Joseph II. compelled the Hungarian Jews to 
perform military service, Theben sought, though 
unsuccessfully, to have this ordinance also revoked. 
In these undertakings his associate was Naphtali 
ben Isaac Judah Rosenthal, a wealthy citizen of 
Moor, and in his youth a friend of Moses Mendels- 
sohn. | 
In 1791, when Leopold II. was crowned at Pres- 
burg, the Hungarian Jews, led by 'Theben, arranged 
an enthusiastic celebration, during which 'Theben 
urged the king not to require the Jews to serve any 
longer as soldiers. On this occasion the king pre- 
sented Theben with a gold medal. In the same 
year Theben strove to free certain Jews who had 
been imprisoned and tortured in Per on account of 
a blood accusation. Indeed, there was scarcely 
any important matter connected with the Jews 
in which the Theben community did not take an 
active part. ~ 

“ Theben ” (Hungarian, “Dévény ”) is the name 
of a place near Presburg, whence Theben’s ances- 
tors probably came. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ignatz Reich, Beth-El, 2d ed., ii. 9693-381; 
Joshua Levinsohn, Rabbi Ya'akob Koppel Theben, Warsaw, 
899. 
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THEBES: Ancient and famous city of Greece; 
capital of Beotia. Although there is no documen- 
tary evidence of the presence of Jews at Thebes in 
antiquity, it may be assumed that they resided 
there, since their coreligionists had lived from a 
very early period throughout Greece, including the 
neighboring cities of ATHENS and Conrx TI, while 
in the letter of Agrippa to the emperor Caius, Bao- 
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zia is described as inhabited by Jews (Philo, * Lega- 
tio ad Caium," § 36). At the time of the First Cru- 
sadea certain Tobias of Thebes is described as bring- 
ing Messianie prophecies from Salonica to Cairo 
~J. Q. R.” x. 148), and in Al-Harizi’s “Tahke- 
moni” (ed. Lagarde, p. 92) mention is made of one 
Michael ben Caleb of Thebes. Abraham Zutra (or 
Zuta) of Thebes, moreover, was the author of a 
commentary on the Sifra (Zunz, in Asher’s ed. of 
Benjamin of Tudela’s “Itinerary,” ii. 86; Michael, 
“Or ha-Hay yim," No. 86); for the study of the Mid- 
rashim was cultivated in Thebes as well as elsewhere 
in the Dyzantine empire. 

'T'hese scanty data are insufficient to determine the 
size of the Jewish community in Thebes, the earli- 
est specific information in relation to which is de- 
rived from Benjamin of Tudela (ed. Grünhut, i. 15), 
who describes the city as a large one with more than 


2.000 Jewish families, including the most skilful 
manufacturers of silk and purple in all Greece. 


Among them were many students of the Mishnah 
and of the Talmud; and they belonged to the fore- 
most scholars of theirage. At the head of the com- 
munity stood R. Aaron Kuti, his brother R. Moses, 
R. Elijah Tortono, and R. Joktan; and their equals 
were not to be found in any of the Greek dominions 
except Constantinople. Of the large and prominent 
community of Thebes no further data exist. 
B S. Kr. 


THEFT (n33) AND STOLEN GOODS.— 
The Moral Aspect: To steal is to break one of 
the Ten Commandments, *'Thou shalt not steal"; 
aud it is immaterial whether one steals from an 
Israclite or from an idolatrous Gentile, from an 
adult or from a child. The value of a perutah was 
regarded as the minimum value the theft of which 
constituted a complete transgression. But ib is for- 
bidden to steal anything, even as a joke, or with 
the intention of returning it or of paying for it; for 
by acting thus a person learns to steal in earnest (B. 
M. 61b; Sanh. 572). 

It is forbidden to buy a stolen article; indeed, it 
isa great sin; for thereby the hand of transgressors 
is strengthened, and the thief is led to steal more. 
If there were none to buy, there would be none to 

steal: whence the Scripture, * Whoso 

Receiver is partner with a thief hateth his own 
Worse than soul" (Prov. xxix. 24). 

Thief. And one should not buy from men 
whose employment indicates that the 

articles offered by them belong to their employers. In 
the Talmud this law is applied mainly to herdsmen. 
Wool or kids should not be bought from them; 
milk and cheese only in the wilderness, not in the 
settled country. However, one may buy four sheep 
or four fleeces from the shepherd of a small flock, 
and five from the shepherd of a large one, there 
being no presumption against theso being his own. 
Nor should grain or fruits or wood be bought from 
those charged with watching such articles, unless the 
sellers offer their wares in public, with the baskets 
and scales before them; and garden stuff should 
be purchased only at the front gate of the gar- 
den, not at the back gate. It is, however, allowable 
to buy produce from a tenant on shares. Goods 


should not be bought from housewives, from serv- 
ants, or from children, except those articles which 
such persons are in the habit of selling with the 
knowledge of the owner. Nor should remnants be 
bought from an artisan working up for his custom- 
ers materials which by the custom of the country 
do not belong to him; and inall cases it is forbidden 
to buy from a person who says “Hide it" (B. K. 
118b). 

Criminal and Civil Liability: There is this 
distinction between theft and robbery: the thief 
takes the property of another secretly and without 
his knowledge, while he who takes openly by force 
is not a thief, but a robber. One is not punished as 
a thief forstealing either slaves, or documents having 
no intrinsic value. On the principle that where the 
Torah prescribes another penalty for a forbidden 
act stripes are not inflicted, the only punishment for 
theft is double restoration, and for stealing an ox or 
sheep, and selling or slaughtering: it, fourfold and 

fivefold compensation (Ex. xxi. 87, 

Punish- xxii. 8); and on the strength of the 

ment words (75. xxii. 8) “he shall pay 

Double double to his neighbor" it is held that 

Restitu- he who steals either from a Gentile or 

tion. from the Sanctuary is held only for 
single compensation: in other words, 
he is not punished at all. Nocompensation may be 
recovered from infants—not even simple restitution 
if the stolen article has been consumed — nor from 
a slave, as he has no property; but should the 
latter be manumitted, he is then liable for double 
compensation. It is, however, the duty of the court, 
when a boy is caught stealing, to cause a moderate 
whipping to be administered to him, and to a slave 
a sound whipping, so as to check the stealing habit. 
The master is not liable for what his slave steals any 
more than for damage arising from the latter’s negli- 
gence. 

The verse quoted above refers to the depositary 
who steals deposited goods. It orders double com- 
pensation only from him whom the judges con- 
demn. Hence this penalty can not be imposed 
where the thief confesses; and opinions in the Tal- 
mud go so far as to relieve him, if he confesses to 
the court, of all but simple restitution, even though 
witnesses appear against him immediately there- 
after. Nor can he in any case be sold for a Hebrew 
servant in satisfaction of more than simple restitution 
(Kid. 18a, expounding Ex. xxii. 2). He who steals 
a thing from a thief before the owner has given up 
the hope of recovery, and before the thing has been 
changed in substance, is not liable to the penalty, 
either to the first thief ortotheowner. To make him 
liable for double compensation there must be such a 
taking of possession by the thief as would in a sale 
give “kinyan” (see ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION); 
hence pulling the article or beast as long as it is 
within the owner’s premises, even with delivery to 
a third person, is not sufficient; but lifting it, which 
always gives kinyan, completes the theft (B. K. 
vii. 6). | 

The fourfold restitution for an ox which the thief 
has sold or slaughtered and the fivefold restitution 
for a sheep or goat so disposed of are thus treated in 
the Mishnah (Z0. vii. 2): 
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"He who has stolen, as proved by two witnesses, and has slaugh- 
tered, as proved Dy these or by two others, must pay fourfold 
or fivefold; he who has stolen and sold on the 
Fourfold Sabbath, stolen and sold for idol-worship, stolen 
and Fivefold and slaughtered on the Day of Atonement, 
Restitution. stolen his father’s beast and slaughtered or sold 
and whose father then dies, or stolen and 
slaughtered and has then consecrated, pays fourfold and five- 
fold: he who has stolen and slaughtered for use as a medicine 
or as food for dogs, or has slaughtered and the careass proves to 
be unsound ["terefah"], or has slaughtered common food 
within the Temple yard, pays fourfold or fivefold.” 


The validity of the last two provisions is disputed. 
After another section dealing with the liability of 
plotting witnesses (see ALIBI) who have testified 
against the supposed thief (čb. vii. 4), the Mishnah 
proceeds: 


"He who, according to two witnesses, has stolen and, ac- 
cording to one witness or his own admission, has slaughtered 
or sold pays twofold restitution. but not fourfold or fivefold ; 
he who has stolen or slaughtered on the Sabbath, or for the pur- 
poses of idol-worship, or has stolen from his father and, his 
father having died, has sold and slaughtered thereafter, or 
has sold and consecrated and thereafter sold or slaughtered, 
pays double, but not fourfold or fivefold [with a disputed dis- 
tinction, ib. vii. 5]. He who has sold all but a one-hundredth 
part thereof [which refers to other than horns or fleece] or has 
sold an article in which he himself has a joint interest, or has 
slaughtered in an unlawful manner, pays twofold, but not four- 
fold or fivefold. He who has stolen within the domain of the 
owner, but has sold or slaughtered outside thereof, pays fourfold 
or fivefold; but if he has stolen and sold or slaughtered all 
Within the owner’s dominion he is free.” 


The depositary who, when he has converted goods 
to his own use, claims that they are lost, is deemed 
a thief (Ex. xxii. 8); and if the deposit is an ox ora 
lamb, which he has sold or slaughtered, he is liable 
to fourfold or fivefold restitution (B. K. 106a). 

In the baraita under these sections there are a 
number of other distinctions, especially as to the 
conditions and value of a stolen beast at the time of 
the theft and the time of the trial. The restitution, 
beyond the simple return of the stolen thing, is in 
all cases to be made in money, not in kind. 

It happens sometimes that, in order to avoid dis- 
grace, a thief voluntarily restoresa stolen article with- 
out acquainting the owner of the restitution. In 
such a case, if he puts it back in its place and it is 
lost or stolen before the owner who has missed it has 
knowledge of its return, the repentant thief is liable 
for the loss (čb, 118a, where some nice distinctions 
will be found). 

The Stolen Article; Title: Asa general prin- 
ciple, when the stolen thing is given, bartered, or sold 
toa third person, or when, upon the death of the thief, 
its possession passes to his sons, the title remains 
in the former owner; and his rights are more fully 
enforced as regards goods stolen than those taken 
by robbery and force. However, the Talmud speaks 

of an “institution of the market” (ib. 

Sale 115a), according to which, when the 

in Market seller of the stolen goods is not a no- 
Overt. torious thief, the owner should repay 

to the buyer the price—generally 

much less than the value of the goods—which the 
latter has paid the thief, should take the stolen thing, 
and should then go to law with the thief re- 
garding the sum paid. This institution calls to 
mind the sale in market overt under the common 
law of England. But, to bring the institution into 


play, the thief must have sold for money: it does 
not apply where he has paid a debt with the stolen 
thing; butit does apply where he has pawned the 
thing for an advance of money. 

It would seem that the circumstances mentioned 
above, under which it is forbidden to buy goods bo. 
cause they are presumably stolen, would affect not 
only the conscience but also the title of the buyer: 
but the codes do not say so explicitly, referring 
only to purchase from a notorious thief. Cert tainly 
the words “ Hide it” are an indication of theft. 

If the stolen thing has been sold after the owner 
has lost all hope of recovery (see ROBBERY) or after 
it has lost its shape and name, tlie title passes to the 
buyer. Itis remarked that where the stolen articles 
are (Hebrew) books, the presumption will hardly 
ever arise that the owner has lost all hope of recov- 
ery, inasmuch as the thief can not sell them to Gen- 
tiles, but only to Israclites. 

When implements, books, or other articles in a 
house are not kept for sale, and some are stolen, and 
the owner finds them and recognizes them as his; or 
when goods are kept for sale, but the owner, after a 
theft, recognizes articles that were kept to be hired 
out, then the owner should prove by witnesses that 
they are his, and the buyer should swear in solemn 
form what he has paid for them. On repaying this 
amount the owner should recover his goods, but not 
otherwise; for, as the Mishnah (čb. x. 8) says, he 
might have sold them to a third person, from whom 
they were bought. This passage in the Mishnah is 
a basis for the “institution of the market” found, 
as above cited, in the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. K. ch. vii., x., and Talmud thereon : ae 
Genebah; Shuthan ‘Aruk, "Hoshen Mishpat, $$ 248-25 


W. B. L. N. D. 

THEOCRACY (Greek, Ocoxpar fa) : System of 
state organization and government in which God is 
recognized as the ruler in whose name authority is 
exercised by His chosen agents, the Priests or the 
Prophets. The word in its technical meaning scems 
to have been first used by Josephus, to describe the 
peculiar nature of the Jewish government as devised 

under divine direction by Moses: “ Our 

Derived legislator . . . ordained our govern- 

from ment to be what, by a strained expres- 
Josephus. sion, may be termed a theocracy, by 
ascribing the authority and the power 

to God” (“Contra Ap." ii., $ 17). 

The term expresses most succinctly the concen- 
tion of the Old Testament historiographers, and more 
especially that of the books which are written from 
a priestly-Levitical point of view (e.g., Chronicles, 
the Levitical code P). Basic to the notion is the 


| relation of Israel to God as His peculiar people 


(comp. Ex. xix. 5), which therefore is to constitute 
“a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ” (75. xix. 
6). By redeeming Israel from Egyptian bondage 
God has acquired this people for Himself (dd. xv. 
16) The wonderful manifestations of divine power 
at the Red Sea proclaim God the Ruler forever (ib. 
xv. 18). Moses is only God's man, bringing the 
people's concerns before Yumwim (b, xviii. 19) and 
communicating to the people God's will. Gideon 
rejects the proffered crown on the plea that God 
alone should rule over Israel (Judges viii. 22 e£ seq.). 
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‘he desire of the people fora king is regarded as 
equivalent to the rejection of Yawn (I Sam. viii. 
Tj Even after the kingdom is established God is 
said to go before the king (IT Sam. v. 234). There- 
fore, down to their least details all legal, political, 
and social provisions are essentially religious, as the 
direct outflow of God’s regal and supreme will; and 
the Torah as God’s word is the ultimate revelation 
of the divine King’s commands, and the basic law 
of the nation. Even the retribution meted out to 
criminals and their detection are the immediate con- 
cern of God (Lev. xx. 3, 5-6, xxiv. 19; xx. 20; Num. 
v. 12 et seq. ; Josh. vii. 16). 

The visible king—originally not known and rec- 
ognized in Israel—is seated on God's throne (I Chron. 
xxix, 23; comp. ib, xxviii. 5b) His authority is 

derived from that of the real ruler, 


Relation God: hence the prophet's preroga- 
Between tive to dethrone even the king (comp. 
Heavenly SAMUEL; see I Sam. xv. 26, xvi. 1 et 
and scq. ; I Kings xi. 29, xiv. 10, xvi. 1 e£ 
Earthly seg., xxi. 21) . The king represents be- 
Ruler. fore the people the reflected majesty of 


God (Ps. xlv. 7). The king's enemies 
are God's enemies (Ps. ii. 1 e£ seq., xxi. 10): hence 
the Messianic visions are organically interwoven with 
the restoration of the kingdom in the dynasty of 
David (see Mrsstan). But the rerise of this theo- 
cratie kingdom in Israel will coincide with the 
acknowledgement of God as the ruler over the 
whole earth (see ‘ALENU; Rost HA-SHANAIL; SHO- 
FAR). - 

It is certain that in antiquity every people felt 
itself to be under the direct tutelage and govern- 
ment of its ancestral god: all government in ancient 
days was theocratic; and the conception that Israel 
is bound to be loyal to Yuwm is not exceptional. In 
the stories relating to the rise and fall of Saul’s fam- 
ily and the choice of David, later antipathies and 
sympathies of the prophetic party come to light 
(see SAMUEL; Saur). The theocratic idea, in the 
sense that it postulates the supreme authority of the 
Torah with the effect of making Israel a holy nation, 
is the final development of the Levitical-sacerdotal 
program culminating in P, and carried out under 
Ezra and Nehemiah, leading at the same time to the 
recasting of antecedent history along the lines of this 
sacerdotal program (see CHRONICLES). 

An original theocratic republicanism of Israel 
can not be admitted. The tribal organization of 
Isracl was none other than that obtaining among its 
cognates. The restrictions placed upon royal au- 
thority (Deut. xvii. 14-20) by the Deuteronomist 
reflect on the practises prevailing at court, as the 
strictures placed on the lips of Samuel (I Sam. viii. 
G et seq.) describe actual conditions that prevailed in 
pre-Deuteronomic times and that were, of course, 
condemned by the Prophets. The hereditary king- 
dom was probably an adopted foreign (Canaanitish) 
institution; the Israelitish tribes, jealous of their in- 
dependence, being ruled by elders (sheiks) or judges, 
possibly by elective monarchs. But even these 
sheiks were only in so far agents of theocracy as the 
“oracles” of the tribal deity were consulted and 
obeyed. The dominance of the Law is as clearly 
recognized in Islam as it ever was in post-exilic 
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Judaism. In fact, Islam is even to-day a theocracy 
(comp. Juynboll, *Handleiding der Mohamme- 


daansch Wetenschap,” Leyden, 1908). 
K. E. G. H. 


THEODOR, JULIUS (JUDAH): German 
rabbi; born Dec. 28, 1849, at Schmalleningken, 
East Prussia. Hestudied philosophy and Orientalia 
at the University of Breslau and rabbinica at the 
Jewish theological seminary in thesame city. After 
receiving from Dreslau his diploma as rabbi and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Konigsberg (1876), he 
became second rabbi and teacher at the religious 
school at Bromberg. In 1885 he was called as rabbi 
to Berent; and since 1888 he has occupied the rab- 
binate of Bojanowo, Posen. In 1890 he visited 
London, Oxford, and Paris for the purpose of ex- 
amining the midrashic manuscripts in the libraries 
of those cities. 

Theodor is the author of: “Zur Composition der 
Agadischen Homilien,” in “ Monatsschrift,” 1879-50; - 
“Die Midraschim zum Pentateuch und der Drei- 
jährige Paliistinische Cyclus,” 25. 1885-87; “ Der 
Midrasch Bereschit Rabba,” 25. 1898-95; and “ Bere- 
schit Rabba mit Kritischem Apparate und Kom- 
mentare,” parts i. and ii., Berlin, 1903, 1904. 

8. Rp. D. HL 


THEODORA: Queen of Bulgaria from 1835 to 
1355; born at Tirnova la Grande, capital of the an- 
cient kingdom of Bulgaria, of a family of Byzantine 
Jews, from whom she received the Greek name of 
Theodora, although she was called also Sarah and 
was termed “the beautiful Jewess.” She was chosen 
on one occasion to present a petition to Ivan Alex- 
ander, Czar of Bulgaria, and that monarch, though 
he had had two wives and was the father of three 
children, became infatuated with her and married 
her after she had accepted Christianity of her 
own accord. He became by her the parent of three 
children: two sons, named Assen and Ivan Chich- 
man, and a daughter, called Tamar or Mara (but see 
Jew. Excvc. iii. 420a, s.v. BULGARIA). 

According to Christo J. Poppof, an ecclesiastical 
historian of Bulgaria, the Jews of Tirnova, taking 
advantage of the fact that one of their number 
sat on the throne, and presuming on the queen's 
favor, set no limits to their insolence, profaning the 
icons, the churches, even the eucharist itself, and 
blaspheming all that is most sacred to Christianity ; 
so that their evil deeds encouraged heretics and 
fomented popular disturbances. 

By the advice of the patriarch Theodore, Ivan 
Alexander called a national council in 1852, which 
was attended by all the prelates of the country ; and 
in the presence of the czar himself and of Queen 
Theodora and her children a solemn anathema was 
pronounced against all heretics and Jews, and their 
expulsion from the country was decreed. Owing to 
the entreaties of Theodora, however, three Jews 
who had been condemned to death for blasphemy 
were reprieved, their sentences being commuted to 
other punishments; but in accordance with the de- 
cree of the council, the community of Tirnova, 
which had long inhabited a ghetto at the foot of the 
citadel of Trapesitza, was dispersed, and Jews never 
settled again in that city. According to another ac- 
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count (see Jew. Encyc. l.e. p. 496b), they emigrated 

to Nicopolis on the death of Ivan Chichman. 

Theodora brought her influence to bear on her 
husband and secured the throne for Ivan Chichman, 
her own son by him, leaving for her two stepsons 
only the provinces of Widdin and Dobrudja, and 
thus exposing herself to the charge of the Bulgarian 
historians that in her maternal blindness she weak- 
ened the kingdom, Ivan Chichman was defeated 
by Sultan Murad I. about 1860; and Theodora died 
some years later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Poppof, Etvimii, Dernier Patriarche de Tir- 
novd et de Trapesitza, Philippopolis, 1901; Revue des Ecoles 
de U Alliance Israélite Universelle, July, 1901. A portrait 
of Theodora and her children appears in Svornik Narodni 
Umutvorenia, Sofia, 1892. 

S. M. FR.. 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA: Christian 
bishop and Church father; born and educated at 
Antioch; died at Mopsuestia about 429; teacher of 
Nestorius and Theodoret, and the foremost exegete 
of the school of Antioch, which was represented 
also by Lucian, Diodorus, and several others. In 
that school the historical interpretation of the Old 
Testament, which was at variance with the allegor- 
ical hermeneutics of ORIGEN, had become the rule; 
and in this, the only rational and adequate exegesis, 
no one in antiquity was greater than Theodore, who, 
therefore, is in perfect harmony with modern meth- 
ods of interpretation, 

The early maturity of his friend Chrysostom im- 
pressed Theodore to such an extent that he, after : 
crisis in his life, early devoted himself to the study 
of the Bible, and at the age of twenty published his 

commentary on the Psalms, his most 

Commen- important work from a Jewish and an 
tary on the exegetical point of view. ' As a priest 

Psalms. in Antioch Theodore sided with Dio- 

dorus and with Flavian, likewise a 
famous exegete; and he waged an active warfare 
against Arians, Apollinarians, and other heretics 

(Theodoret, “Historia Ecclesiastica," v. 89), al- 

though there is no mention of Jews in the long list 

of those whom he opposed. The fame which he 
acquired secured for him the bishopric of Mopsu- 
estia, Which he retained for the remainder of his life. 

After his death his works, like those of Diodorus, 

were declared heretical by the Fifth Ecumenical 

Council on the ground that he had interpreted the 

Psalms “in Jewish fashion.” 

None of the Church Fathers equaled Theodore 
either in accurate grammatical and historical her- 
meneutics or in originality of view. His commen- 
taries are free from rhetoric and homiletics: but 
this very fact gives them value in the eyes of mod- 
ern exegetes. He is, moreover, rigid in his inter- 
pretations, since he systematically avoids symbol- 
isms and allegories. He is the chief authority, the 
“interpreter” par excellence, for the Syrian Nesto- 
rians. The boldness of his hermeneutics is astonish- 
ing; and in his criticism he is centuries ahead of 
his time. 

Theodore was the author of numerous works, the 
titles of forty-one volumes by him being mentioned 
by Assemani; and to these works must be added 
several written in Syriac (Assemani, “Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana,” ii. 478). His chief 


works of Jewish interest are his commentaries on 
the Psalms, on Job, on Canticles, and on the 
Twelve Minor Prophets, as well as 
Works. his five books against the allegorists: 
the latter work, now lost, probably 

contained his principles of exegesis. 

Although Theodore made the mistake, which 
JEROME alone avoided, of interpreting the Septua- 
gint instead of the Hebrew, he knew that the text 
of the former was sometimes corrupt; and he there- 
fore examined it critically, having recourse to the 
Syriac version, to Aquila, to Theodotion, and, above 
all, to Symmachus (Stade’s * Zeitschrift," vi. 265). 
Diestel alleges that Theodore knew neither Syriac 
nor Hebrew, and consequently lacked the funda- 
mental knowledge necessary for exegesis, but 
Baethgen has proved that his commentaries show 
a certain knowledge of Hebrew, and that he was 
familiar with the curt lapidary Hebrew style which 
becomes incomprehensible when imitated in Greek. 
It must be confessed, nevertheless, that his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew was faulty, and that he relied far 
too much on the text of the Septuagint. His brother 
Polychronius, who was an adherent of the same 
school, was far superior to him in knowledge of 
Hebrew; but Theodore was the more important 
exegete. 

Theodore interpreted most of the Psalms histor- 
ically, holding, however, that David's prophetic 
gifts enabled him to foretell future events and to 
identify himself with them. He carried the idea of 

prophecy too far, however; for in his 
Views on opinion it consisted merely in the 
Prophecy. ability to foretell events, embracing 
the immediate as well as the far dis- 
tant future. Dut, though he refers much (in the 
Psalms) to the future, he confines his references to 
Jewish history, alluding but seldom to Jesus, which 
is the more remarkable since his was the period of 
the wildest allegorical and ty pological interpretation. 
He considers that Jesus is referred to in only three 
of the Psalms, namely, viii., xlv., and ex., to which 
may possibiy be added, on the basis of other indica- 
tions, Ixxxix. and exviii.; but not in xxii. nor in 
Ixxil., which at most, he thought, might be inter- 
preted typically in so far as Solomon, like Jesus, 
was a prince of peace. For seventeen psalms he 
offers no historical explanation, while he holds 
that references to David and his time occur in ninc- 
teen, to Jeremiah in one, to the Assyrian in twenty- 
five, to the Chaldean in sixty-seven, and to the Mac- 
cabean period in seventeen. "This feature of his 
commentary is of especial importance as showing 
the keenness and soundness of his criticism, Not 
less noteworthy is the courage with which he re- 
jects the authenticity of the superscriptions to the 
Psalms, which, he declares, were added by ignorant 
scribblers who could not be too severely censured. 

He absolutely denied, moreover, that the Old 
Testament contained any references to the Son of 
God or to the Trinity, while any interpretation of 
Zech. ix. 9, 10 as applicable to Jesus was, in his 
view, evidence of extreme ignorance, since this pas- 
sage, like Amos ix. 10, 11 and Micah v. 2, referred 
rather to Zerubbabel. The Song of Solomon he 
regarded as a secular epithalamium; and the Book 
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of Job he considered a mixture of fact and fiction. 
It was a cardinal maxim of Theodore’s that the au- 
thors of the Old and New Testaments were equally 
endowed with the mysterious gift of the Holy Spirit 
(commentary on Neh. i. 1). 

Three degrees of inspiration were recognized by 
Theodore, although he gave no clear detinition of 
them, asserting, for example, that David had the 

| gift of the spirit (on Ps. lxxxi, 3, ry 


Views on ro? «vsbuaroc yapitc), yet regarding him 
In- in all other respects as a prophet. Ac- 
spiration. cording to Theodore, Solomon had the 


gift of wisdom only, not that of 
prophecy; this view shows the influence of Jewish 
tradition, which accepted a similar gradation as exist- 
ing in the three groups of the canonical Scriptures. 
Although Baethgen has advanced the hypothesis 
that Theodore’s works contain other traces of Tal- 
mudic tradition, such as the view advocated by him 
in his commentary on Ps. lv. that the son of Simon, 
and not the son of Onias III., built the temple at 
LEONTOPOLIS, no deductions can be drawn from 
such meager data. In his theories concerning the 
superscriptions in the Psalter and the Maccabean 
portions of that book, Theodore showed himself 
a decided opponent of tradition. The orthodox 
Church, however, could not endure the candor of 
his exegesis; and consequently only fragments of 
his commentaries have survived, namely, of that on 
the Psalms (part of which exists in a Syriac version), 
of that on the Twelve Minor Prophets, and of those 
on various books of the New Testament (see Baeth- 
gen’s “Studies ” in Stade’s * Zeitschrift," v.—vii.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fabricius-Harles, Bibliotheca Greveca, x. 346- 
362 (list of the works of Theodore); Migne, Patrologia Greca, 
Ixvi. 647-696 (incomplete collection of the fragments); Corde- 
rius, Expositio Patrum Grecorum in Psalmos, ii., Antwerp, 
1643-46 (the catena of Theodore on the Psalms); Sieffert, 
Theodorus Mopsuestenus Veteris Testamenti Sobrie Inter- 
pretandi Vindex, Königsberg, 1827 ; Fritzsche, De Theodori 
Afopsuesteni Commentariis in Psalmos, ete., Halle, 1836; 
idem, De Vita et Scriptis Theodori Mopsucsteni, 1836; 
Water, De Theodoro Prophetarum Interprete, Amsterdam. 
1837; Wegnern, Theodori Antiocheni ... Que Supersunt 
Omnia, i, Commentarius in Duodecim Prophet. Minores, 
Berlin, 1834; L. Diestel, Gesch. des Alten Testaments in der 
Alten Kirche, pp. 129-133, Jena, 1869; E. Sachan, Theodori 
Mopsuestians Fragmenta, Syriaca, Leipsic, 1869; I. P. de 
Barjean, L'Ecole fixégétique d' Antioche. pp. 96-99, Paris, 
1598; Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 3d ed., ii. TS; Kihn, 
Theodorus von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als 
Exvegeten, 1880; Smith-Wace, Dictionary of Christian Bi- 
ography, iv. 934, 
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THEODOTION : One of the Greek translators 
of the Old Testament (see Jew. Excvo. iii. 187, s.v. 
Bruni TRANSLATIONS). He is the supposed author 
of one of the two extant Greek versions of the Book 
of Daniel and the apocryphal additions thereto, to 
a discussion of which the present article is confined. 
The other version is that of the Septuagint. In 
Chureh use the latter has been replaced by the 
former so effectively that only one manuscript of 
the Greek Old Testament contains the Septuagint 

text, viz., the Codex Chisianus, known 

Used in as Codex 87(Holmes and Parsons MS. 
Daniel for 88), though the translation of the Sev- 
Septuagint. enty underlies the Syriac Hexaplar 

(see Swete, “The Old Testament in 
Greek,” iii., pp. vi., xif.; he publishes both texts). 
“The relation of the twoextant Greek versions of 


Daniel is a perplexing problem ” (Swete, “ Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament in Greek,” p. 46). The 
preference for Theodotion goes back to a very early 
period. Origen gave the Septuagint a place in his 
Hexapla, but an examination of his quotations 
proves that in his writings he almost invariably 
cites according to Theodotion. Jerome (in his pref- 
ace to Daniel) records the fact of the rejection of the 
Septuagint version in Church usage, assigning as the 
reason therefor that that translation is very faulty. 
Earlier Church fathers, Clement of Alexandria, for 
instance, had set the precedent; and in Hermas and 
in Justin clear indications are found of the extensive 
popularity of Theodotion’s version (Swete, “ Intro- 
duction,” p. 47; Gwynn, in “Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography,” s.v. “Theodotion,” iv. 97 et seq.). 
Still it is plain that Theodotion did not translate 
Daniel directly from the Hebrew-Aramaic (Maso- 
retic). For the apocryphal additions no Aramaic 
(or Hebrew) original may be assumed. Gaster (in 
“The Unknown Aramaic Original of Theodotion’s 
Additions to Daniel," in “Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.” 
1894, xvi.) proves that the Aramaic text is itself an 
adaptation from the Greek of Theodotion, not its 
original (see, also, Schürer in-Herzog-Hauck, “ Real- 
Encyc.” i. 639), Nor are other Aramaic-Hebrew 
accounts of the Dragon or of Susanna (Neubauer, 
“The Book of Tobit," 1878, p. xei.: Jellinek, “B. 
H.” vi. 126-128) entitled to be considered as orig- 


inals. The original language of the additions was 
Greek. Theodotion’s version is an elaboration of 


this Greek original; and his translation of the text 
of Daniel also is manifestly a working over of a 
previous Greek rendering. 

But whether this Greek version which underlies 
Theodotion’s text is the Septuagint as contained in 
the Chigi manuscript or another, independent, trans- 

lation, is still in doubt. Schiirer (/.c.) 
Relation to inclines to the opinion that Theodo- 
Chigi tion used the Septuagint and corrected 
Manuscript it and supplied its deficiencies by com- 
of Sep-  parison with the Masoretic text, while 
tuagint. in the additions he recast the Septua- 
gint with a free hand. Gwynn, whose 
treatise on Theodotion in the * Dictionary of Christian 
Biography" presents an elaborate investigation of 
tbe matter, argues for the view that two pre-Christian 
versions of Daniel, both passing as Septuagint texts, 
were current, one of which is that preserved in the 
Codex Chisianus, while the other furnished the basis 
for Theodotion’s revision, the reviser consulting 
where possible the standard Hebrew text. 

In order to illustrate the character of Theodotion’s 
work, a comparison of his version of the additions 
to Daniel with that of the Chigi manuscript is very 
helpful. In The Song of the Three Holy Children 
he and the Septuagint agree in the main. The 
prayer of Azarias is placed after Dan. iii. 28. In 
the Septuagint the text of the preceding Biblical 
passages is somewhat changed in order to establish 
a better connection for the insertion. Theodotion 
omits verse 22b, while in verse 28 the simple state- 
ment is made that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego (Septuagint has Azarias) had fallen bound 
into the heated furnace. Verse 24 in the Septua- 
gint reads: “In the following manner did Ananias, 
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Azarias, and Mizael pray and praise the Lord when 
the king had commanded that they should be cast 
into the furnace." "Theodotion's rendering is as fol- 
lows (verse 24): “And they went about in the midst 
of the flames, praising God and blessing the Lord. 
Then [verse 25] Azarias stepped forth and prayed; he 
opened his mouth in the midst. of the flames and 
spake.” Other variants consist in transpositions of 
verses (e.g., verses 54 and 55 occur in 
Variants the reverse order in Theodotion), the 
from Sep- omission of conjunctions, the substi- 
tuagint. tution of the singular for the plural, 
and of the definite for the indefinite 
article, and the dropping of parts of verses. Analy- 
sis of these discrepancies confirms the view that 
Theodotion’s text presents a recast of an anterior 
Greek version which, if not identical with, must have 
been similar to the one now extant in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

The history of Susanna presents wider divergen- 
cies, the Septuagint being briefer, and 'Theodotion's 
text exhibiting the character of an elaboration. The 
fact is clear that they are based on à common tradi- 
tional story, while it is perhaps doubtful whether 
Theodotion’s amplifications presuppose his use of 
the extant Septuagint text. The possibility that 
the two are parallel developments of an antecedent 
written account is, theoretically, certainly admissi- 


ble. <A few passages may illustrate the foregoing 
observations. Verses 12 ef seq. read in the Sep- 


tuagint: 


But when the morning had dawned, they set out and hur- 
ried clandestinely, each hiding before the other, who should 
meet her and speak to her. And behold she was walking about 
as was her wont. But as soon as one of the elders had arrived, 
the other also made his appearance, and one asked the other: 
‘Why art thou gone forth so early without bidding me go 
along?’ And they confessed to each other their pains of love." 


Theodotion’s version is as follows: 


= Yet they watched jealously from day to daytoseeher. And 
the one said to the other, * Let us now go home; for it is dinner- 
tine? So when they were gone out, they parted one from the 
other, and, turning back again, they came to the same place. 
After they had asked one another the cause, they acknowledged 
. their lust, and then appointed a time both together when they 
might find her alone." 


The account of how they met Susanna is very 
elaborate in Theodotion (verses 15-28), while the 
Septuagint sums up the proposaland answer in two 
terse sentences. It must be noted that the play on 
the names of the respective trees occurs in both ver- 
sions (verses 55 and 59). 

In Bel and the Dragon Theodotion affects greater 
historical accuracy, giving details concerning names 
and dates that are not found in the Septuagint, 
where general statements, such as the "King of 
Babylon," predominate. Theodotion’s Daniel is 
more profuse in his profession of faith, c.g., verse 
25, “Thy Lord, my God, will I worship; for He isa 
living God," which the Septuagint omits. These 
traits again suggest that Theodotion’s method was 


that of an elaborator. 
T. E. G. IH. 


THEOLOGY: The science that treats of God 
and of His relation to the world in general and to 
man in particular; in a less restricted sense, the 
didactic representation of the contents and es- 
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sence of a religion. Jewish theology, therefore, de. | 
notes the doctrinal representation of the contents 
and essence of Jewish religion, the prineiples on. 
which it rests, and the fundamental truths it en- 
deavors to express and to realize. 
Orthodox, or conservative, Judaism, from the 
standpoint of which this article is written, regards 
the Jewish religion asa revealed relig- 
Judaism ion, the teachings of which were made 
a Revealed known by. God to man by supernatu- 
Religion. ralmeans. Thesesupernatural, divine 
communications of religious truths 
aud doctrines took place, however, only at certain 
times in the past; and they were made only to 
chosen people (the Prophets, among whom Moses 
was preeminent). With the cessation of proph- 
ecy they were discontinued altogether. Through 
these supernatural manifestations God revealed to 
human beings all the religious truths essential to 
their guidance through life and to their spiritual 
welfare. These religious truths it is not necessary 
for man to supplement with human doctrines ; nor 
may any of them be annulled. They are mainly 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, written by men 
who were inspired by God; and in part they are 
among the teachings and manifestations revealed 
by God to Moses which were not written down, but 
were preserved to the nation by oral tradition. Al- 
though the source of all religious truths within Ju- 
daism is to be found in revelation, Jewish theology 
is not solely revealed theology: natural theology 
has received recognition also. It is considered a 
fundamental maxim among almost all Jewish theo- 
logians and religious philosophers that the teach- 
ingsand religious truths contained in the Scriptures 
as emanating from God can not be in direct con- 
tradiction to human intellect, which is itself of di- 
vine origin. The truths, understood and accepted 
by the human mind, which constitute the sum of nat- 
ural theology are therefore taken into consideration 
in the determination of revealed religious truths. 
And, besides, the human mind has been allotted a gen- 
eral right to judge of the value and importance of the 
divine teachings; thisit could do only 
by using as a standard the fundamen- 
tal truths recognized by itself. The 
theological system binding on every 
Orthodox, conservative Jew, and con- 
taining his confession of faith, is there- 
fore a composition of natural and revealed theology. 
Revealed theology, however, is the preponderating 
element; for even such teachings and principles as 
might have been set up by human intelligence are 
considered, when embodied in the Holy Scriptures, 
as revealed by God. This theological system is 
not, however, simply a system of abstract truths 
and articles of faith in which the Jew is merely 
required to believe; for it contains the fundamental 
theological teachings and religious principles on 
which is based the Jewish conception of the world 
and of life; and it requires not only a belief in and. 
approval of these principles, but also, as a necessary 
adjunct to such approval, the doing of deeds which 
It imposes upon the be- 
lieving Jew duties by which his life must be regula- 
ted. Itmust be admitted that Judaism—that is, the 
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sun total of the rules and laws, ideas and sentiments, 
" manners and customs, which regulate the actions, 
feclings, and thoughts of the J ews—is more than a 
mere theological system, inasmuch as many of its 
rules and customs are of national character. It is 
not easy, however, to differentiate strictly between 

the national and the theological ele- 


Connection ments in Judaism. Several national 
with customs are also divine precepts, 
Jewish whose observance is recommended in 

National the Scriptures. And, besides, there 

Customs. exists between the Jewish religion 


and its supporters, the Jewish nation, 
a connection so intimate that Jewish nationalism 
and Jewish theology also are closely allied. National 
customs have become formulas expressing certain 
theological ideas and doctrines, while, on the other 
hand, theological rules have come to be considered 


characteristics of the nation, because they have 


become habitual to the people. Thus, for example,. 


the customs and habits observed in commemoration 
of the most important national 'event—the delivery 
from Egypt—at the same time convey an idea of 
God's providence and of His influence upon the 
history of the nation which found such glorious 
expression in the Exodus. On the other hand, the 
theological system, with its precepts and require- 
ments, has become à national bond which keeps the 
Jews together as one people. Without denying the 
partly national character of Judaism, it may there- 
fore be said that Judaism is a peculiar theological 
system which, among other purely theological doc- 
trines and religious principles, also sets up as 
articles of faith the belief in the imperishability of 
the Jews as a nation and the hope of a revivification 
of their independence. It imposes also the duty of 
preserving the nationality of Israel by observing the 
prescribed customs. 

The present article gives a representation of this 
theological system: the individual religious truths 
and fundamental teachings—the dogmas of the 
Jewish faith—will be cited and explained; and 
their importance for the practical religious life, 
as well as the moral and religious duties deduced 
from them, will be referred to. This imposition of 
moral and religious duties is characteristic of the dog- 
mas of the Jewish religion, which, however, are not 
dogmas in the sense that belief in them alone in- 
sures the salvation of the soul; for mere belief in 
them, withoutaction in accordance with such belief, 
is, according to the Jewish theological conception, 
ofno value. The dogmas of the Jewish faith must 
notonly be believed and acknowledged, but they also 
demand that one act in accordance with their 
logical requirements. In this sense the dogmas of 
the Jewish religion are not only those truths and 
fundamental doctrines with the denial of which 
Judaism would cease to be a religion, but also such 
teachings and articles of faith as are obligatory 

upon each individual. With these 

The doctrines and articles of faith tbe most 

Dogmas of enlightened spirits and the most 

Judaism. prominent thinkers of the Jewish 

nation have at all times occupied 

themselves. This being the case, it is not to be 

wondered at that differences of opinion have arisen 
XII.—9 
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with regard to details of individual points, one 
scholar having interpreted a particular sentence at 
variance with another. In all such cases where the 
most enlightened men of the nation have disagreed 
in the interpretation of a doctrine or an article of 
faith, the authoritative opinion of the majority is 
used as a basis in the following discussion (see 
Avrnortry). Such views and teachings as were at 
all times considered obligatory on adherents of the 
Jewish religion are the fundamental doctrines of 
Judaism. Any interpretation of an article of faith 
which was at any time advocated by only one or a 
few persons is to be regarded merely as his or their 
individual opinion; it is not obligatory upon all 
followers of Judaism and will therefore not be con- 
sidered here. 

The fundamental dogma of the Jewish religion, 
without which such faith would be inconceivable, 
is the belief in the existence of God. This is also 
the fundamental principle of all other religions; 
but the conception of God taught by the Jewish 
faith is in essential points different from the con- 
ceptions voiced by other creeds. This peculiarly 
Jewish conception of God regards Him as the Crea- 
tor of the world and of all creatures; and it be- 
stows upon Him, therefore, the name * Ha-Bore 
yitbarak shemo” (The Creator whose name is glo- 
rified). | 

The conception of God as the Creator of the uni- 
verse, which is taught in the history of the Creation 
(Gen. i.), finds expression in the Decalogue also (Ex. 
xx. 11), and is often repeated in the 
prophetic books. “I have made the 
earth, and created man upon i55 sae 
even my hands, have stretched out the 
heavens, and all their host have I commanded,” says 
God through the mouth of the prophet (Isa. xlv. 
12). Nehemiah says: “Thou, even thou, art Lord 
alone; thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heav- 
ens, with all their host, the earth, andall things that 
are therein, the seas, and all that is therein, and thou 
preservest them all? (Neh. ix. 6); and the Psalmist 
calls God the Creator “which made heaven, and 
earth, the sea, and all that therein is” (Ps. cxlvi. 6). 
'l'he creation of the world by God, as the J ewish re- 
ligion teaches, was a " creatio ex nihilo," since God, 
the Creator, merely through His will, or His word, 
called into existence the world out of absolute noth- 
ingness (Maimonides, “ Yad, ” Teshubah, iii. ; “Moreh 
Nebukim," ii. 27; Albo, * ‘Tkkarim,” i. 12). God, as 
the Creator of the world, is its preserver also; and 
the creation is nota completed act, buta continuous 
activity. The laws which, with great regularity, 
rule the world have been instituted by God, and 
remain valid only through the will of God, who in 
this way “repeats every day the work of creation 
through His goodness." But * whatsoever the Lord 
pleased, that did he in heaven, and in earth, in the 
seas, and all deep places” (Ps. exxxv. 6); and He is 
able to abolish the laws which govern nature. At 
certain times in the world’s history, when it was 
necessary for higher purposes, He has done this, 
and caused events and phenomena to happen 


God as 
Creator. 


which were contrary to the usual laws of nature 


All the miracles recorded by the 


(see MIRACLE). 
The natural 


Scriptures happened in this manner. 
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laws are nevertheless to be regarded as valid for- 
ever; for they were introduced by God in His wis- 
dom as permanent rules for the order of nature, and 
He never has cause to change the plans once made by 
Him, nor to change the arrangements made accord- 
ing to these plans. Even the miracles, although 
taking place during a temporary suspension of nat- 
ural laws, were not due to changes in the divine 
plans; for they were embodied in the original plan. 
For from the very creation of the world and the es- 
tablishment of natural laws, God, in His prescience, 
realized that at certain times a deviation from 
this order would be necessary for the welfare of 
humanity, in order to show it that the Jaws of na- 
ture had no independent power, but were subject to 
a higher being, their Creator. It was therefore 
prearranged that these deviations should take place 
at the times decided upon. In the personificative 
language of the Midrash this teaching is expressed 
as follows: “ When God ordered Moses to cleave the 
sea, the latter wondered, and said, ‘Thou, O Lord, 
hast said it Thyself, and hast instituted it as a natu- 
rallaw, that the sea should never become dry.’ 
Whereupon the Lord said, ‘From the beginnin g, at 
the time of creation, when I decided the laws for 
the sea, I have stipulated that it should divide itself 
before Israel, and leave a dry path through its midst 
for that nation'" (Ex. R. xxi. 6. What has here 
been said concerning the phenomenal division of 
the water refers also to every other phenomenon 
which is a deviation from the natural order of 
things. 

Even as God is recognized as the Creator and 
Upholder of the world, so is He regarded as its 
Ruler. God's rulership over the world is secured 
through His creatorship (Ps. xxiv. 1-2). The doc- 
trine of recognizing in God not only the Creator 
of the world, but also the Arbiter of its destiny, was 

revealed by God Himself upon Mt. 

God in Sinai when He declared to the Israel- 

History. ites that it was He who had freed 

them from Egyptian bondage and 
made them an independent nation (Ex. xx. 2). 
Nehemiah, after having recognized God as the 
Creator and Upholder of the world, enumerates His 
marvelous deeds, thereby acknowledging Him also 
as the Arbiter of its destiny (Neh. ix, 7-13).. In Ps. 
cxxxvi. God is praised and acknowledged both as 
the Creator of the world and as the Author of all 
events. The direct result upon man of this be- 
lief in God as the Creator and Upholder of the 
world and as the Arbiter of its destiny, is to make 
him dependent upon and responsible to God who 
created him. According to Gen. i., God’s creation 
of the world culminated when He created man in 
His own image. This resemblance of man to God 
refers to his spiritual qualities, which raise him 
above the animals, and enable him to rule the world. 
Italso enables man to commune with God, to ac- 
knowledge Him, and to act according to His will. 
It therefore becomes the duty of man to exercise his 
God-given rulership of the world only in accordance 
with divine precepts. He may not follow his own 
inclination, but must in all things do according to 


the will of God. And in order to make it possible 


for man to do according to the divine will, God has, 


through a revelation, communicated His will to 
man (see REVELATION), 

The belief in God as the sole Creator of the world 
and of all living creatures necessitates also a bo- 
lief in the eternity of God. He is the Cause 
which has called all things into existence. But He 
needed no outer cause for His own existence, He 
Himself being the cause thereof. From this it fol. 
Jows that no limit can be placed upon His existence, 
that He has existed from all eternity, and that He 
will continue to exist forever. “JI am the first, and 
I am the last,” says the Lord through the mouth of 
the prophet (Isa. xliv. 6). He is called, therefore, 
“the eternal God ” (* Elohe kedem "; Deut. XXNiii.), 
and the Psalmist calls Him the God who “from ever- 
lasting to everlasting is God” (Ps. xc. 2) This God, 
teaches the Jewish religion, is no carnal being; no 
carnal attributes may be assigned to Him, nor do 

| earthly conditions apply to Him; and 

God In- there exists, moreover, no other being 

corporeal. that resembles Him. This doctrine 
is especially emphasized by Jewish 

theologians, because several Biblical expressions ap- 
parently favora conception of God asa carnal being, 
and many teachers take these expressions literally. 
It is the nature of a carnal body that it is limited 
and defined by space. God, asa non-corporeal being, 
is not limited by space; and Solomon savs, therefore, 
" behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens can not 
contain thee" (I Kings viii. 27). "The sages ex- 
pressed this conception thus: “God arranges the 
whole universe and sets its limits: but the universe 
has not sufficient room for Him; it can not contain 
Him” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. xe. 1 [ed. Buber, 195b- 
196a]. God is thus omnipresent. When expres- 
sions occur in the Holy Scriptures mentioning God 
as dwelling at a certain place, or when. a house of 
God is spoken of, it is not to be understood that 
God is subject to limitations of space. For the 
heavens and íhe entire universe can not contain 
Him; how much less can a temple built by human 
hands? All such expressions are only means to con- 
vey the idea that certain places are fitted to bring hu- 
man beings into such a frame of mind that they may 
approach God and find Him. In like manner do the 
Holy Scriptures warn against the attribution to God 
of any definite shape, and the conception of Him in 
any given likeness.. “Ye heard the voice of the 
words, but saw no similitude. . . . Take ye there- 
fore good heed unto yourselves; for ye saw no 
manner of similitude on the day that the Lord spake 
unto you in Horeb” (Deut. iv. 12,15). Al the Bib- 
lical expressions which mention God in anthropo- 
morphic terms are to be understood figuratively. 
God's “hand” signifies His power; His “ eye” and 
His “ear,” His omniscience, through which He sees 
and hears everything. His “joy” signifies His sat- 
isfaction; His “anger,” His disapprobation of hu- 
man acts done against His will. All these expres- 
sions are merely metaphorical, and were selected in 
order to make the power of God comprehensible to 
human beings, who are accustomed ta see every 
action done through a human agency. When 
the Bible wishes to explain anything that has 
taken place on earth through divine intervention, it 
uses the same expressions as are employed in the 
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case of human acts. But in reality there is no 
comparison whatever possible between God, the 
absolute, spiritual being, and man, or between 
God's acts and man’s. “To whom then will ye 
liken God? or what likeness will ye compare unto 
him? . . . To whom then will ye liken me, or shall 
I be equal? saith the Holy One” (Isa. xl. 18, 25). 
*For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my Ways, saith the Lord” (2d. lv. 8; 
comp. Maimonides, “ Moreh, ” 1,48; Albo, /.c.ii. 14-17). 


A further article of faith teaches the acknowledg- - 


ment of God as the only God, and the belief in no 
gods besides Him. “I am the Lord 
thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage. Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me,” says God to Israel on Mt. 
Sinai (Ex. xx. 2-8). Even prior to the revelation 
on Sinai monotheism (the belief in one God) was an 
inheritance of the Jewish nation. The patriarch 
Jacob, in his dying hour, is filled with unrest because 
he doubts whether his children will preserve the 
faith which Abraham transmitted to him. His 
children, who are gathered about him, declare, how- 
ever, that even as he believes in one God only, so 
also will they believe in the only God; and they 
pronounce the monotheistic article of faith: “ Hear, 
O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. 
vi. 4; Gen. R. xcviii. 4). This confession of faith the 
Jew pronounces thrice daily, and even in his dying 
hour he breathes it (see SuemA‘). With this confes- 
sion on their lips, thousands of Jews have suffered 
martyrdom because they would not deny the unity 
of God. Many later religions have derived the mono- 
theistic belief from Judaism, without, however, 
preserving it in the same degree of strict purity. 
The Jewish religion not only teaches its adherents 
to believe in no other god besides the One, but it 
also forbids the ascription to God of any attributes 
which, directly or indirectly, conflict with the strict 
belief in His unity. To ascribe to God any positive 
attributes is forbidden because it might lead toa 
personification of the divine qualities, which would 
interfere with the purity of the monotheistic faith. 
Many of the attributes ascribed to God are explained 
as negative characteristics. Thus, when it is said 
that God has a will, it implies only that He is not 
constrained in His actions; it must never be under- 
stood in the sense that His will is anything apart 
from Himself. Nor may it be taken to mean that 
His will is a part of His essence, for the unity of 
God is absolute and indivisible. Most of the attri- 
butes ascribed to God in Holy Writ and in the 
prayers are to be understood not as inherent quali- 
ties, but as ways and means by which He rules the 
world (see Mippor, SHELOSH-‘ESREH). The em- 
phatic mention of these divine attributes occurs so 
often in the Bible and in the prayers, because they 
exercise a great influence upon the religious and 
moral life of man. And for the same reason, and 
that its adherents may realize that they can rely 
only on God, does the Jewish religion impress upon 
them the fact that God is omnipotent. In their be- 
lief in God's omnipotence they can say with the 
Psalmist: “The Lord is on my side; I will not fear: 
What can man do unto me?” (Ps. exviii. 6). God, 


God 
Unique. 


in His omnipotence, ean frustrate any plans made 
against them; and the fear of man need therefore 
never lead them astray from the path of their re- 
ligion. They can proudly refuse to commit any im- 
moral act, although demanded of them by the might- 
iest of the earth, even as Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah refused the order of Nebuchadnezzar with 
the words: “If it be so, our God whom we serve, 
He is almighty, and He can deliver us and protect 
us" (Dan. iii. 17, Hebr.). To the many occasions 
on which this confidence in the omnipotence of God 
has protected the Jews from denying their faith, 
every page of their history bears witness. 

God is omniscient. "This is the basis of the belief 
in the divine providence, of which the following 
is a circumstantial treatment. The belief in God's 

omniscience exercises great influence 

God's Om- also on the moral and religious 
niscience. thoughts and acts of human beings. 

* Can any hide himself in secret places 

that I shall not see him?” says the Lord through the 
mouth of His prophet (Jer. xxiii. 24). All human 
acts are seen by God; and though they may be hid- 
den from the eyes of human justice, they can not 
be hidden from Him. Therefore, no evil deed may 
be committed even in secret. Also the inmost 
emotions of the human mind are known to God, for 
He “knoweth the thoughts of man” (Ps. xciv. 11). 
Man may entertain no wicked feelings in his heart; 
for God “seest the reins and the heart” (Jer. xx. 12). 

God is omniscient and all-kind. "This faith is the 
foundation of Jewish Optimism. The world is the 
best possible world that could be created (Gen. R. 
ix. 2), for “God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good” (Gen. i. 81). Also 
in His government of the world does God exercise 
His loving-kindness, and *all that God does is done 
for the good” (Ber. 60b), even when it does not so 
appear to human beings. This faith, together with 
the belief in God's justice and never-ending love, 
gives man courage and strength to follow the straight 
path to his perfection unhindered by the adversi- 
ties of life, and to endure with equanimity and with 
faith in God all the hardships of life. “It must not 
be believed of God that He would pass an unjust 
judgment upon man” (Ber. 5b). When, therefore, 
man is visited by affliction, he should first submit 
his entire conduct and all his actions to a severe 
test, to see if he has not called down his sufferings 
upon himself through his own misconduct. But 
even if, after a strict examination of his life, he can 
find nothing which could have been the cause of his 
suffering, he should despair neither of himself nor 
of divine justice; he should regard his afflictions as 
the “sufferings of love” (“yissurin shel ahabah ") 
which God, out of His loving-kindness, has visited 
upon him (Ber. 5a). “For whom the Lord loveth 
he correcteth ” (Prov. iii. 12), and He inflicts suffer- 
ings upon him in order to lead him to his salvation. 

The Jewish faith in the absolute unity of God 
necessarily implies His immutability, 
the unchangeableness of His resolu- 
tions, and the constancy of His will. 
This doctrine of God’s immutability is 
often emphasized in the Scriptures: “For Iam the 
Lord, I change not” (Mal. iii. 6); “God is not a 
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man, that he should lie; neither the son of man, that 
he should repent” (Num. xxiii. 19); “And also the 
Strength of Israel will not lie nor repent: for he is 
nota man, that he should repent” (I Sam. xv. 29). 
It is also said with reference to His ordinances that 
they are everlasting and unchangeable: “He hath 
also stablished them for ever and ever: He hath 
made a decree which shall not pass” (Ps. cexlviii, 
6: comp. Maimonides, “Moreh,” ti, 20; Albo, 
e, ii. 19), | 
This doctrine of the immutability of God and the 
eonstancy of His will is in apparent conflict with 
two other important teachings of Judaism; namely, 
the doctrines of the power of repentance and the 
ellicacy of prayer. These doctrines will therefore 
be brietly treated here; and it will be shown how 
Jewish theologians view this apparent contradiction. 
Almost all the prophets speak of the power of RE- 
PENTANCE to avert from man the evil which 
threatens him, and to procure for him the divine 
grace. “Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don,” says the prophet Isaiah (lv. 7); and in the 
same spirit speak Hosea (xiv. 2), Joel (ii. 12-14), 
Amos (iv. 6-11), Jonah (iii. 8-10), Zephaniah (ii. 
1-8), Jeremiah (iii. 22, iv. 1-2), and Ezekiel (xviii. 
21-382). And in like manner speak the sages of the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, comparing repentance 
to a shield which protects man from the punish- 
ment decreed upon him (Ab. iv. 18), or to a media- 
tor who speaks to God in man’s defense and obtains 
for him divine grace (Shab. 32a), or to a medium 
which brings salvation to the world (Yoma 86a). 
The question arises: How can God, on account of 
man’s repentance, change His resolve, and avert the 
unfavorable judgment passed upon him; and does 
not such action conflict with the doctrine of the 
immutability of His plans? The answer to this 
question is that God never changes His will; and 
when man is able, through conversion, to escape 
the unhappy fate which would otherwise have 
been his, such escape is due to the fact that it was 
included in God’s original plan. “Have I any 
pleasure at all that the wicked shouid die? saith the 
Lord God: and not that he should return from his 
ways, and live?” (Ezek. xviii. 28, 82). Sufferings 
and misfortunes were preordained for man on 
account of his sins; but it was also preordained 
that they should afflict him only as 
Re- longas he persisted in his ungodly life 
pentance. and evil ways—the cause of his suf- 
ferings. And it is preordained, also, 
that when man through repentance removes the 
original cause of his sufferings, these and his 
misfortunes shall leave him (comp. Albo, le. iv. 
18). The sages of the Talmud expressed this as 
follows: “Even before the world was created re- 
pentance [“teshubah”] was called into existence ” 
(Pes. 54a); which means that before God created the 
world and human beings, before He decreed any fate 
for man, and before He made any resolutions, He 
had “teshubah” in mind; ordaining that through 
penance, which changes man's attitude toward God, 
God's attitude toward man should also become more 


favorable. Man's repentance, therefore, causes no 
change in God's will or decisions. 

What has been said above in regard to the power 
of penance applies likewise to prayer. The belief 
in the power of prayer to obtain God's help ànd 
grace finds expression in the Bible, where it is said 
of the Patriarchs and the Prophets that they prayed; 
and the Biblical examples of prayers that have 
been answered are numerous (see PRAYER). The 
most conspicuous examples are the prayers of 
Hannah (I Sam. i. 10 ez seg.) and Jonah (Jonah ii. 2 
et seq.). But the efficacy of prayer does not necessi- 
tate a change in the divine plans. The only way 
in which to pray so that the prayer may be heard 
and answered is for mau to turn to God with all his 


heart and with all his soul (comp. I Kings viii. 48— 


50), to repent all his sins, and to resolve henceforth 
to live in such a way as will be pleasing to God, 
from whom he solicits aid and grace. A prayer 
uttered in such a frame of mind and with such in- 
tention is not only a desire spoken to God, but it is 
an expression of the inner transformation which has 
taken place in the one who prays. His thoughts 
and his intentions have become entirely changed, 
and pleasing to God; and he deserves, therefore, 
the divine grace which has previously been withheld 
from him only because he lacked the sentiments to 
which his prayer has given expression (comp. Albo, 
l.c, iv. 18). The Talmudists express this teach- 
ing as follows: “How can a prayer help any one 
who is sick? If it be the divine intention that he 
die from his disease, no prayer can help him, since 
the divine resolution is unchangeable. But if it be 
the intention of God that he recover, why then 
should he pray?" The answer is: “Prayer can 
help man, even if the divine decree be not in his 
favor” (R. H. 16a) The unfavorable decree has 
been rendered conditionally and is to be fulfilled 
only if the man remains in his original] 

Power of frameofmind. Butif he repents, and 
Prayer. through prayer expresses the change 
that has taken place in him, then the de- 

cree is annulled ; for thus wasit preordained by God. 
Besides the belief in the efficacy of prayer, the 
Jewish religion teaches also another sentence re- 
garding prayer which distinguishes it from other 
creeds. This doctrine is that prayer may be di- 
rected only to God; and that, besides Him, there is 
no other being worthy of prayer (Maimonides’ com- 
mentary on Sanh. xi. 1) This doctrine is, of 
course, only a consequent result of the doctrine 
of God's omnipotence, and that He alone is the Cre- 
ator and the Ruler of the world, so that He alone 
can grant men their desires. But in this inhibition 
against praying to other beings, the Jewish religion 
includes also the invocation of angels or aught else 
as mediators between God and man. The Jew 
needs no agent whatever when he prays to his 
God: “When men will approach God,” says the 
Talmud (Yer. Ber. ix. 13a), *they need seek out no 
mediator, nor need they announce their arrival 
through a doorkeeper. God says to them, * When 
ye are in need, call upon none of the angels, neither 
Michael nor Gabriel, but call upon Me, and T. will 
hear ye at once, as it is written (Joel iii. 5 [A. V. ii. 
32]): * Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
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shall be delivered." ^" Every man can reach his God 
through prayer, without any mediation; for even 
though God is clevated high above the world, when 
» man enters a house of God and utters a prayer, 
even in a whisper, He hears it immediately (Yer. 
Ber. Le). “The Lord is nigh unto all them that 
call upon him, to all that call upon him in truth” 
(Ps. exlv. 18). IIe is equally near to all: to the 
highest as well as to the lowliest, I£ a prayer be 
uttered in the right frame of mind and with right 
intentions, it is efficacious whether pronounced by a 
Moses or by the lowliest one in Israel (comp. Ex. R. 
xxi. 9). 

IIoly Scripture mentions several instances where 
a prophet ora pious man prays for another; as, for 


example, Abraham for Abimelech, Moses for Pha-. 


raoh, etc. These prayers, although not expressive 
of the improved condition of those for whom they 
are uttered, are nevertheless heard by God, in order 
to show that He is the Ruler of the world and that 
those who believe in Him do not call upon Him 
in vain, “He is a prophet, and he shall pray for 
thee, and thou shalt live,” says God to Abimelech 
(Gen. xx. 7). God inflicts sufferings upon unbe- 
lievers, with the intention of recalling them through 
the prayer of a pious one, thereby to show the un- 
believers that He, the Ruler of the world, is accessi- 
ble to the prayers of those that believe in Him. 

As has been said above, the circumstance that 
man was created in the image of God imposes upon 
him the duty of ordering his life entirely according 
to the will of God; and only by doing so can he at- 
tain the highest perfection and fulfil his destiny. 
In order to act according to the will of God it is 
necessary that man should know what God wills of 
him. Tbrough his God-given intellect man is en- 
abled, in many cases, to recognize the will of God; 
but, in order to understand it fully, he needs a 
direct communication from God; that is, a divine 
revelation. Such a manifestation of the divine will 
was made even to the first human being, Adam, 
as well as to Noah and to the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Moses assured Israel that God 
would raise after him other prophets, who would 
make known to the people the divine will (Deut. 
xviii. 19-18); and he indicated to them the signs 
by which they might distinguish a true prophet 
from a false one (2d. xiii, 2-6, xviii. 20-22). The pur- 
pose of the true Prophets was only to enlighten the 
people as to the will of God, thereby bringing them 
to a clearer understanding of their duty: to live 
according to that will (Albo, (c. iii. 129) The 
seers that arose in Israel and in Judah, and whose 
prophecies have been preserved in the books of the 
Old Testament, proved themselves true prophets 

through their personal characters as 

Divine well as through the nature of their 
Revelation. prophecies. "The Jewish religion has, 
therefore, established as an important 

doctrine the recognition, as inspired by God, of all 
the prophetic utterances that have been handed 
down (Maimonides’ commentary on Sanh. xi. 1). 
The times and places at which God bestows on a 
man the distinction of revealing Him to the people 
depends entirely upon His own will; but prophets 
must possess certain virtues and characteristics that 
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make them worthy of receiving the divine com- 
munications (see PROPHETS AND PRoPHECcY), Those 
whom God found worthy of receiving such direct 
information regarding His will were, in a manner 
which seemed inexplicable and supernatural to the 
laity, possessed of the firm impression and the un- 
shakable conviction that God spoke to them and 
apprised them of His will They were convinced 
also that this impression was not a mere fecling 
of their souls, but that i$ came to them from with- 
out: from God, who revealed Himself unto them, 
making them His instruments through which He 
communicated His will to their fellow beings (see 
REVELATION). But in order to inspire the laity 
with faith in the Prophets, God considered it 
necessary on Mt. Sinai to let the whole Jewish 
people hear that He spoke to Moses, that they might 
believe him forever (Ex. xix. 9); and when God 
then revealed Himself to the entire nation He con- 
vineed them “that He could commune with a human 
being” (comp. Deut. v. 24). They thereupon re- 
nounced all desire to receive commands and teachings 
from God direct. "They were convinced that Moses 
repeated God's words to them faithfully; and they 
declared themselves willing to hear all that he 
spoke in God's name, and to act accordingly (Deut. 
v. 94). God thereupon revealed to Moses all the 
commandments and all the statutes and judgments, 
which Moses communicated to the people (i0. 31) 
This revelation on Mt. Sinai is therefore the chief 

foundation of the Jewish faith, and 
The Torah. guarantees the divine origin of the 

Law as contained in the Pentateuch. 
Before his death Moses wrote down the five books 
named after him (the Pentateuch), and gave them 
to the people (db. xxxi. 24-26); and he commauded 
them to observe everything therein written, and 
to transmit it to their children as the teaching of 
God. Howevermuch thesucceeding generations of 
Israel, after the death of Moses, fell off from God 
and became idolaters, there has been in each genera- 
tion a group of pious men who have guarded faith- 
fully the holy inheritance and transmitted it to their 
children. And through this careful transmission 
the teachings of Moses have been preserved un- 
changed through all ages. It is therefore set up as 
one of the fundamental dogmas of the Jewish 
religion that the Torah contained in the Pentateuch 
is identical with that which was revealed by God to 
Moses on Mt. Sinai (Maimonides' commentary on 
Sanh. xi. 1). No changes have been made therein 
except with regard to the characters in which it was 
written (Sanh. 21b). 

The Torah contains rules and regulations which 
should govern the life of man and lead him to 
moral and religious perfection. Every rule is ex- 
pressive of a fundamental ethical, moral, or relig- 
‘ous idea. Those regulations in which human intel- 
ligence is unable to discern the fundamental idea 
are, through belief in their divine origin, vouchsafed 
the same high religious importance; and the ethical 
value of submission to the will of God where its 
purpose is not understood is even greater. In 
observing the Law man’s good intention is the 
chief point (see Noms). 

These written laws are supplemented through 
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oral teachings; and the interpretation of the written 
doctrines is entrusted to the sages and scholars, who 
expound them according to prescribed rules, They 
add to or deduct from the individual regulations; 
and in many instances, when it is for the good of 
the Law, they may annul an entire clause. In such 
cases, however, the whole body of scholars, or at 
least a majority, must agree as to the necessity and 
correctness of the measure (see AUTNORITY; ORAL 
Law). Aside from such minor changes and occa- 
sional annulments, which are made in the spirit of 
the Law, and are intended to sustain the entire 
Torah (“Bittulah shel torah zehu yissudah”; Men. 
99b), the Law is to be regarded, in whole or in parts, 
as unchangeable and irrevocable. Itisa firm article 
of faith in the Jewish religion that this Law will 
never be changed, and that no other doctrines will 
be given by God to man (Maimonides, /.c.). 

Of many clauses of the Law it is expressly stated 
that they are meant to be eternal rules (“hukkot 
‘olam”), or that they are obligatory on all genera- 
tions (“le-dorot ‘olam”); and there. is not a single 
indication in the Holy Scriptures that the Law is 
ever to be replaced by other revealed doctrines. 
The new covenant of which Jeremiah speaks (xxxi. 
31-33) is not to be made on the basis of a new re- 


vealed law, but on the basis of the old law, which 


shall take firmer root in the hearts of the believers. 
It was even promised to the Israelites that new 
prophets should arise, and they were commanded to 
harken to the words of these prophets (Deut. xviii. 
15-18). But the new prophets can reveal no new 
law, and a prophet who sets up a law which con- 
flicts with the old doctrines is a false 

Perma- prophet (25. xiii. 1-4) And also a 
nence and prophet who declares the old law to 
Sufficienoy be valid for a certain period only, isa 
of false prophet, for his statement con- 

the Torah. flicts with the teachings of Moses, the 
greatest of all prophets, who plainly 

says in many passages (Ex. xii. 14, 17 et seq.) that 
the regulations shall be obligatory forever (Maimoni- 
des, * Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, ix. ; zdem, * Moreh,” 
ii. 39; Saadia, * Emunot. we-De‘ot,” iii. 7-10). "The 
words *It [the commandment] is not in heaven" 
(Deut. xxx. 12) are explained in the Talmud (B. M. 
59b) as meaning that there is nothing left in heaven 
that has yet to be revealed in order to elucidate the 
Law. A decision or a legal question based only on 
such a heavenly revelation is not recognized (Mai- 
monides, “Yad,” Lc). The doctrine of the un- 
changeableness of the Law is further emphasized 
by another fundamental dogma of Judaism, which 
declares the prophecy of Moses to surpass that of 
any of his predecessors or successors (Maimonides, 
4e.) That the prophecy of Moses is different from 
and superior to that of any other prophet is ex- 
plicitly stated in Num. xii. 8. Whether this differ- 
ence was one of quality, as Maimonides thinks 
(“ Yad,” łe. vii. 6; “Moreh,” ii. 35), or one of degree 
only, as Albo (Lc. iii. 17) supposes, is immaterial. 
The fact is sufficient that the prophecy of Moses 
was superior to that of any other prophet. The 
Torah was given through Moses, of whose superior 
gift God Himself convinced the Israelites on Mt. 
Sinai, Should another prophet arise and declare 


the Law given by God through Moses to be invalid, 
then he would have to be a greater prophet than 
Moses; this, however, is inconceivable according to 
the fundamental doctrine which declares Moses to 
be the greatest prophet of all time. Those prophets 
are not to be believed who declared the old covenant 
to be dissolved, and that they were sent by God to 
make a new one; for one can not be as firmly con- 
vinced of their divine authority as of that of the old 
covenant, Which they themselves do not deny 
(Abraham ibn Daud, in *Emunah Ramah,” ii; 
comp. also Albo, /.c. iii. 19). 

The fact that the Law was given to man, and that 
he was requested to observe its precepts, implies 
that it depends on man alone whether or not he will 
doso. The freedom of the human will is explicitly 
announced in the Bible also: “I call heaven and 

earth to record this day against you, 

Freedom of that I have set before you life and 
the Will. death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life, that botli thou and thy 

seed may live: That thou mayest love the Lord thy 
God, and that thou mayest obey his voice, and that 
thou mayest cleave unto him: for he is thy life, and 
the length of thy days” (Deut. xxx. 19-20). The 
Mishnah teaches: * Everything has been foreseen by 
God, and yet He has given to man freedom of will" 
(Ab. iii. 15). Also the Talmud plainly teaches of 
the freedom of will: * Everything is in the hand of 
God, with the exception of the fear of God, and 
piety: these alone are dependent upon the will of 
man” (Ber. 83b). “When any one would keep his 
life clean and virtuous, he is aided; butif he chooses 
to keep it unclean and wicked, he is not hindered,” 
says Simeon ben Lakish (Shab. 104a). The teachers 
of post-Talmudic times all regarded the liberty of 
the human will as a fundamental doctrine of Juda- 
ism. Although it is difficult to reconcile this doc- 
trine with the knowledge or prescience of God, 
various attempts have been made to effect such a 
reconciliation, in order that it might not become 
necessary to deny either of them (comp. Saadia, 
* Emunot we-De'ot," ii. 9; *Cuzari," v. 20; Mai-. 
monides, “ Moreh,” iii. 20; Crescas, ^ Or Adonai,” II. 
i, 4; Albo, Ze. iv. 5). The liberty and responsi- 
bility of man justify some retribution for his acts: 
rewards for the observance of divine precepts and 
commandments, and punishment for their trans- 
gression. A just retribution presupposes God's 
providence and His omniscience. The belief in 
God's omniscience—that is, the belief that He sees 


and knows everything, even the secret thoughts of 


man, and that nothing can take place in the world 
otherwise than by His will—is one of 

God?s Prov- the fundamental dogmas of Judaism. 
idence. Moses warns Israel not to forget that 
all events proceed from God: “And 

thou say in thine heart, My power and the might 
of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. But 
thou shalt remember the Lord thy God: for it 
is he that giveth thee power to get wealth” (Deut. 
viii. 17, 18). Isaiah promises that punishment shall 
be meted out to the Assyrian king because ho flat- 
tered himself with the belief that he owed his glory 
to his own power and to his own wisdom, and did 
not realize that he was only God's instrument (Isa. 
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x. 12-16). Only the ungodly say, “ The Lord shall 
not see, neither shall the God of Jacob regard it” 
(Ps. xciv. 7). The Psalmist reproves them, and 
says to them that God sees and hears everything, 
and that He knows the very thoughts of men, even 
when they are vain (7b. verses 8-11). And in another 
passage he thanks God for regarding even the low- 
liest and most insignificant of men and for caring for 
them (Ps. viii. 5, cxliv. 4). The words “Fear thy 
God” are, according to the Rabbis, added to com- 
mandments which. depend upon the intentions of 
man; asif to say to him: * Fear God who knows 
thy thoughts" (Kid. 89b). That nothing takes 
place in the world without divine ordination is ex- 
pressed by the Rabbis in the maxim that no man 
hurts his finger here on earth unless Heaven willed 
it so (Hul. 7b). Also the theologians and religious 
philosophers of the Middle Ages recognized the be- 
lief in divine providence as a fundamental doctrine 
of Judaism (comp. Maimonides, “ Moreh,” iii. 17-18; 
Albo, l.e. iv. 7-11; see also PROVIDENCE). 

In close relation with the doctrine of divine provi- 
dence stands the doctrine of retribution: that God 
rewards those who keep His commandments, and 

punishes those who transgress them. 


Divine The doctrine of retribution is one of 
Retribu- the fundamental teachings of Judaism, 
tion. and was revealed to the Jews on Mt. 


Sinai when God said to them that He 
would visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
and show mercy to those who loved Him and kept 
His commandments (Ex. xx. 5-6). In many com- 
mandments the reward given for their observance is 
indicated (Ex. xx. 12; Deut. xxii. 6-7). This doc- 
trine, however, contains also a difficulty; for if 
nothing can take place in the world without God's 
will, and since He rewards the pious and punishes 
the transgressors, how does it come to pass that 
so many pious suffer while the ungodly prosper? 
This problem, which en gaged the prophets J eremiah 
(xii. 1) and Habakkuk (i. 18, ii. 4), the author of 
Job, and the psalmist Asaph (Ps. lxxiii. 9 e£ seq.), has 
also in post-Biblical times held the attention of the 
most prominent spirits of each generation; and in 
Talmudic, as also in post-Talmudic, times several 
attempts were made to solve and ex plain it (comp. 
Ber. 7a; Albo, l.e. iv. 7, 12-15). Most of the solu- 
tions and explanations have been based on the fol- 
lowing two ideas: (1) Man, with his limited intel- 
lect, is not able to determine who is in reality a 
pious man (*zaddik gamur ”) or who is in reality 
a sinner (“rasha‘ gamur”). Man can mistake a 
pious one for a transgressor, and vice versa. Nor 
can man correctly determine actual good and actual 
evil. Much which appears evil to man proves 
to be productive of good; while, on the other hand, 
many things which are seemingly good have evil 
results for human beings. Short-sighted man, there- 
fore, able to judge from appearances only, may 
not pretend to judge the acts of God. (2) The 
other idea which endeavors to reconcile the doc- 
trine of divine retaliation with the fact that pious 
men suffer while transgressors prosper, is the idea 
of the immortality of the soul. When man dies his 
soul does not die with him, but returns to God who 
gave it to man (Eccl. xii. 7. The soul is immortal, 


and after the death of man, separated from the body, 
it continues its existence in another world; and in 
this other world does complete retaliation take place. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and of 
a future life is not definitely stated in the Holy 
Scriptures; but it is implied in many passages, €s- 
pecially in the Psalms (comp. * Cuzari,” i. 115; 
Albo, Lc. iv. 89-40; Wohlgemuth, “Die Unsterb- 
lichkeitslehre in der Bibel," in ^ Jahresbericht des 
Rabbinerseminars in Berlin," 1899). 
Immortal- The doctrine of the soul's immortality, 
ity of and of a future life in which retribu- 
the Soul. tion shall take place, is set forth 
plainly and emphatically in post- Bib- 
lical Jewish literature—in the Mishnah and in the 
Talmud. *Let not thy imagination persuade thee 
that the grave is to be a place of refuge for thee,” 
says the Mishnah (Ab. iv. 22); “Thou wert born 
against thy will, and against thy will livest thou. 
Against thy will shalt thou die and be compelled to 
account for thy life before the King of Kings, the 
Holy One, praised be He." In Deut. vii. 11 it is said 
with reference to the commandments: “which I 
command thee this day, to do them," and these 
words are explained by the Rabbis as meaning: “ To- 
day—that is, in this world—shall man observe the 
commandments; but he should not expect his reward 
in this world, butin another” (Ab. Zarah 8a). “ Re- 
ward for good deeds should not be expected in 
this world” (Kid. 89b). By the promise of a long 
life for those who honor their parents (Ex. xx. 12) 
is meant eternal life in the hereafter. The reward 
and punishment for good and evil deeds respect- 
ively to be meted out in the other world, can be of 
a spiritual nature only, since they apply entirely 
to the soul. “In the future world are to be found 
no material pleasures; but the pious ones, with 
their crowns of glory, enjoy the splendor of God,” 
says the Talmud (Ber. 17a). As the object of doc- 
trines and commandments is to lead man to the high- 
est degree of perfection, so also is the reward for his 
observance of the Law an eternal enjoyment of the 
presence of God and true knowledgeof Him. The 
punishment of the transgressor consists in his being . 
excluded from all the divine splendor. This causes 
the soul to experience the greatest agony and re- 
morse for its ungodly life. Although the belief 
in divine retribution is a fundamental doctrine of 
the Jewish religion, the latter teaches at the same 
time that neither the expectation of a reward nor 
the fear of punishment should influence the mind of 
man in his observance of the divine precepts. Ju- 
daism sets it up as an ideal that the command- 
ments be kept through love of God (Sotah 931a; 
‘Ab. Zarah 19a; see IMMORTALITY; Nomis). 

The belief in the resurrection of the dead is closely 
connected with the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul and of retribution in the hereafter. This 
pelief in resurrection is conceived in various man- 

ners by Jewish theologians. Some 


Resurrec- hold that, since retribution in the 
tion of world to come can fall upon the soul 
the Dead. only, bodies will, upon the day of res- 


urrection, rejoin their souls so that 
both may be rewarded or punished together for the 
deeds done in common (comp. Albo, l.c. iv. 3d). 
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This conception is expressed also in the parable of 
the lame and the blind (Sanh. 91a, b). Maimonides, 
on the other hand, understands resurrection figura- 
tively only, and believes it refers to the immortality 
of the soul, which, after death, awakens to a new 
life without incarnation (* Ma'amar Tehiyyat ha- 
Metim,” passim). 

But no matter how differently the theologians 
view the doctrine of resurrection, they all firmly 
believe that God can quicken the dead, and that 
He wil do it when He so chooses (Maimonides' 
commentary on Sanh. xi 1) As to when, in 
what manner, and for what purpose resurrec- 
tion wil take place; who will participate there- 
in, whether the Jewish nation alone, or even 
only a part thereof; and whether the resurrected 
dead will thenceforth live forever or die anew — 
all these questions can not be answered. Explana- 
tions bearing on them have been made by various 
teachers (Saadia, “Emunot we-De‘ot,” vii), but 
they are all mere conjectures (comp. Albo, l.c. 
iv. 35). 

The doctrine of resurrection is expressed by Dan- 
iel (xii. 2): “And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt." 
The sages of the Talmud hold that resurrection is 
alluded to also in various passages of the Pentateuch 
(comp. Sanh. 90b), one of which is as follows: "I 
kill, and I make alive" (Deut. xxxii. 39). The Mish- 
nah sets up this doctrine as an important article of 
faith, and holds that those who do not believe there- 
in, or who do not believe that it is embodied in the 
divine teachings of Judaism, and indicated in the 
Law, can have no share in the world to come (Sanh. 
xi.1) By the Talmud, and by the theologians and 
religious philosophers of medieval times also, the 
doctrine of resurrection was recognized as an im- 
portant article of faith (comp. “ Albo,” Ze.) The 
supporter of the Jewish religion and of all the 
ethical and moral ideals therewith connected is the 
Jewish nation, which God chose from among all peo- 
ples (Deut. vii. 6). The selection of the Jewish na- 
tion is evidenced in the fact that God found it wor- 

thy of a direct manifestation on Mt. 
The Chosen Sinai, that He revealed to it rcli gious 


People. truths, and that He bestowed upon it 
ine peculiar grace of causing prophets, 


who should expiain these truths, to arise from its 
midst. 

This choice of the Jewish nation was not, 
however, made arbitrarily by God; it was based 
upon special merit which the Jews possessed above 
other ancient peoples. Abraham, the progenitor of 
the Jewish nation, possessed a true knowledge of 
God; and he commanded his children and de- 
scendants to “Keep the way of the Lord, to do jus- 
tice and judgment” (Gen. xviii. 19). But of all the 
descendants of Abraham, the Jewish people is the 
only one which has kept the legacy of its progenitor 
(comp. “Cuzari,” ii. 6). 

This knowledge of God which the Jews inherited 
from Abraham made them more religiously inclined 
than other nations; it made them fit to receive reve- 
lation, and to acknowledge the value of the laws 
and accept them. R. Johanan expresses this as fol- 


lows: * God offered the Torah toall the nations, but 
none could or would accept it, until He offered it to 
the Israelites, who were both willing and qualified to 
receive it" (‘Ab. Zarah 2b). Israel, however, may 
not keep these teachings for itself alone; they wore 
not given it for its own exclusive property. The 
doctrines were given to Israel only because it was 
the only one among the nations which was qualified 
to accept them and to live according to them. And 
through Israel’s example the other nations will be 
led to a true knowledge of God, and to the accept- 
ance of His teachings. In this way will be fulfilled 
the promise which was given to Abraham (Gen. 
xxii. 18), that “in thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” With the exception of such 
laws and precepts as are based on national events, 
the whole Law is intended for all of humanity, 
which, through observance of the divine doctrines, 
may acquire a true knowledge of God and of His 
will, 

With reference to Lev. xviii. 5, the sages say that 
by the statutes of the Law are designated not the 
law for the priests or the Levites or the Israel- 
ites, but the statutes of the. Law which man has 
to observe, and according to the regulations of which 
he must live (Sifra, Ahare Mot, xiii. fed. Weiss, p. 
86b]. Israel has acted according to this. princi- 
ple, and has not withheld the laws of God from the 
nations. Most civilized nations owe their knowl- 
edge of God to these teachings. But the nations 
have not yet attained to a correct understanding of 
these doctrines, and neither in their political nor 
in their social lives have they reached the ideals of 
justice and brotherly love. The Jews, in posses- 
sion of the revealed doctrines, and peculiarly gifted 
to comprehend the same and to realize their ideals, 
have been called upon, as they once taught the na- 
tions the knowledge of God, so in future to teach 
them other religious ideals. But this they can not 
do as long as they live in exile, dependent and per- 
secuted and despised, and regarded as the reprobate 
sons of God. They can do this when they again 
attain political independence, settling in the land of 
their fathers, where they, in their political and social 
life, can realize the ideals of justice and love taught 
by the Jewish religion. "The belief 
that this will some time happen con- 


Stitutes an article of faith in Judaism 
which reads as follows: “ A redeemer 
shall arise for the Jewish nation, who shall gather 
the scattered Jews in the land of their fathers. There 
they shall form an independent Jewish state and 
reawaken to independent national life. Then. all 
nations shall go often to Palestine to study the in- 
stitutions of a state founded on love and justice. 
From Zion the peoples shall be taught how they, 
in their own state institutions, may realize the ideals 
of justice and brotherly love; and the highest re- 
ligious doctrines shall go forth from Jerusalem” 
(comp. Isa. ii. 2-4; Mic, iv. 1-4). The mission of 
salvation to be accomplished through the redemp- 
tion of Israel is, however, only an indirect and re- 
mote aim. The direct and first aim is to compen- 
sate the Jewish nation for all the sufferings it has 
endured through its years of exile. God's relations 
to a nation are similar to those toward an individual. 
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The Jewish nation lost its political independence on 
account of its sins and failings, and was sent into 
exile for that reason, This punishment, however, 
is not calculated to annihilate the Jewish pco- 
ple; for as God does not wish the death of the indi- 
vidual transgressor, but rather his conversion, 
neither does He wish the destruction of a nation 
which has sinned. God has promised 
The Resto- the Jews that He will not cast them 
ration away even while they are in the lands 
of Israel.: of their enemies; neither will He 
break His covenant with them (comp. 

Lev. xxvi, 44). 

God has promised to redeem them when they 
repent of all the sins which caused the loss of their 
national independence. “ And it shall come to pass, 
when all these things are come upon thee, the bless- 
ing and the curse, which I have set before thee, and 
thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations, 
whither the Lord thy God hath driven thee, And 
shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey 
his voice according to all that I command thee this 
day, thou and thy children, with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul; That then the Lord thy God will 
turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, 
and will return and gather thee from all the nations, 
whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. If 
any of thine be driven out unto the utmost parts of 
heaven, from thence will tlie Lord thy God gather 
thee, and from thence will he fetch thee: And the 
Lord thy God will bring thee into the Jand which 
thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it; and 
he will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy 
fathers” (Deut. xxx. 1-5). When and in which 
manner this redemption will take place is not ex- 
plained by any reliable tradition; and the many de- 
scriptions given by various teachers are only per- 
sonal conjectures. When will the redemption take 
place? That is a question which can not be an- 
swered. And all calculations regarding the time of 
the advent of the redeemer are only conjectures. 
But it is a traditional belief among the Jews that it 
may take place at any time when the people are 
properly prepared to receive him (Sanh. 98a), ‘The 
natural consequence of this belief is the demand for 
good acts. The nation must uphold its national and 
religious endowments, and not, through ill conduct, 


irreligious actions, and antinational endeavors, 
frustrate or make difficult its redemption. When 
the Jewish people believe in their redemption, 
when they desire it with all their hearts, and when 
with all their actions they strive to deserve it—then 
the redeemer may at any time arise from among 
them (2.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the works cited throughout the article 
see also: Bahya b. Joseph, Hobot ha-Lebabot ; Samson Ra- 
phael Hirsch. Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel, transl. by Drach- 
man, New York, 1899; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 
Philadelphia, 1896; M. Friedländer, The Jewish Religion, 
Dons 1891; Morris Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, 
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THEOPHANY: Manifestation of a god to 
man; the sensible sign by which the presence of a 
divinity is revealed. If the word is taken in this 
sense, and the passages which merely mention the 
fact of a revelation without describing it are sepa- 
rated from those which speak of the “angel of God,” 
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only four theophanies will be found in the. Dible. 
Kautzsch (in Herzog-Plitt, “Real-Encyc.” xv. 538) 
interprets the term in a broader sense, and divides 
theophanies into three classes, as follows: (1) those 
related as historical facts; (2) those which are the 
subjects of prophetic vision or annunciation; and 
(3) those which consist in purely poetic fancy. This 
classification may be applied to the four theophanies. 
The Sinaitic revelation is historical; the passages 
relating the divine inspiration of Isaiah (isa. vi.) 
and of Ezekiel (Ezek. i.) represent subjects of 
prophetic vision; and Ps, xviii. 4-16 is poetic de- 

scription. 
The Sinaitic revelation is related in calm, simple 
language in Ex, xix. 16-95. The manifestation is àc- 
companied by thunder and lightning; 


The Sina- there isa fiery flame, reaching to the 
itic The- sky; the loud notes of a trumpet 
ophany. are heard; and the whole mountain 


smokes and quakes. Outof the midst 
of the flame and the cloud a voice reveals the Ten 
Commandments. The account in Deut. iv. 11, 12, 
33, 36 and v. 4, 19 is practically the same; and in its 
guarded language it strongly emphasizes the in- 
corporeality of God. Moses in his blessing (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2) points to this revelation as to the source 
of the special election of Israel, but with this differ- 
ence: with him the point of departure for the 
theophany is Mount Sinai and aot heaven. God ap- 
pears on Sinai like a shining sun and comes “ac- 
companied by holy myriads" (comp. Sifre, Deut. 
249). Likewise in the song of Deborah the manifes- 
tation is described as a storm: the earth quakes; 
Sinai trembles; and the clouds drop water. It is 
poetically elaborated in the prayer of Habakkuk 
(Hab. iii.); here past and future are confused. As 
in Deut. xxxiii. 2 and Judges v. 4, God appears 
from Teman and Paran. His majesty is described 
asa glory of light and brightness; pestilence pre- 
cedes Him. The mountains tremble violently; 
the earth quakes; the people are sore afraid. God 
rides in a chariot of war, with horses—a conception 
found also in Isa. xix. 1, where God appears on a 
cloud, and in Ps. xviii. 11, where He appears on a 
cherub, 
Isaiah and Ezekiel receive their commissions as 


prophets amid glorious manifestations of God. 


Isaiah supposedly sees God on a. high and lofty 
throne. In reality, however, he sees 


In Isaiah not Him but only His glorious robe, 
and the hem and train of which fill the 
Ezekiel. whole temple of heaven. Before the 
throne stand the seraphim, the six- 
winged angels. With two wings they cover their 
faces so as not to gaze on God; with two they 
cover their feet, through modesty; and with the re- 
maining two they fly. Their occupation is the 
everlasting praise of God, which at the time of the 
revelation took the form of the thrice-repeated cry 
“Holy!” (Isa. vi.). 

Ezekiel in his description is not so reserved as 
Isaiah. The divine throne appears to him asa won- 
derful chariot. Storm, a great cloud, ceaseless fire, 
and on all sides a wonderful brightness accompany 
Out of the fire four creatures be- 
come visible. They have the faces of men; each 
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one has four wings; and the shape of their feet en- 
ables them to go to all four quarters of the earth 
with equal rapidity and without having to turn. 
These living creatures are recognized by the prophet 
as cherubim (Ezek. x. 20). The heavenly fire, the 
coals of which burn like torches, moves between 
them. The movement of the creatures is harmoni- 
ous: wherever the spirit of God leads them they go. 
Beneath theliving creaturesare wheels (* ofannim ") 
fullofeyes. On their heads restsa firmament upon 


which is the throne of God. When thedivine chariot | 


moves, their wings rustle with a noise like thunder. 
On the throne the prophet sees the Divine Being, 
having the likeness of a man. His body from the 
loins upward is shining (“hashmal”); downward it 
is fire (in Ezek. viii. 2 the reverse is stated). In the 
Sinaitic revelation God descends and appears upon 
earth; in the prophetic vision, on the other hand, 
He appears in heaven, which is in keeping with the 
nature of the case, because the Sinaitic revelation 
was meant for a whole people, on the part of which 
an ecstatic condition can not be thought of. 

Very different is the theophany of the Psalmist 
(Ps. xviii. 8-16). He is in great need; and at his 
earnest solicitation God appears to save him. Be- 
fore Him the earth trembles and fire 
glows. He rides ona cherub on the 
wings of the wind. He is surrounded 
with clouds which are outshone by 
His brightness. With thunder and lightning He 
destroys the enemies of the singer and rescues him. 

As may be seen from the descriptions of the vari- 
ous theophanies, the deep monotheistic spirit of the 
Israelites hesitates to describe the Divine Being, and 
confines itself generally to describing the influence 
of the revelation upon the minds and characters of 
those beholding it. See REVELATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kautzsch, in Herzog-Plitt, Real-Emnocyc. XV., 
s.v.; Hamburger, R. B. T. i. s.v. Herrlichkeit Gottes. 


K. M. Rr. 

THEOPHILUS: High priest; son of Anan, and 
brother of JoNATHAN, who was deposed by Vitellius 
in 37 c.E. in favor of Theophilus (Josephus, * Ant." 
xviii. 5, 8 3. He officiated for about three years, 
when he was succeeded by Simon Cantheras. This 
Theophilus is probably identical with the father of 
the high priest Matthias, and, according to Büchler, 
he is likewise the same as Hananeel the Egyptian 
(Parah iii. 5). The name of Theophilus figures in 
the Seder ‘Olam (Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 167). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii, 817i Schürer, Gesch. 
3d ed., ii. 218: Büchler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem, p. 97, 
vienna, 1902. 

W. B. S. Kn. 


THEOSOPHY. See CABALA. 


THERAPEUTZE (Greek, Oeparevrat = “ Wor- 
shipers of God”): A community of Jewish ascetics 
settled on Lake Mareotis in the vicinity of Alex- 
andria at the time of Philo, who alone, in his work 
“De Vita Contemplativa,” has preserved a record of 
their existence, The fact that the Therapeutée are 
mentioned by no other writer of the time, and that 
they are declared by Eusebius (8d cent.) in his “ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica? (IL, ch. xvi.-xvii.) to have been 
Christian monks, has induced Lucius, in a special 


^ In the 
Psalms. 


in der Geschichte der Askese " (1879), to attempt to . 
prove the Christian origin and character of the 
Philonean work and of the “monks and nuns" de. 
scribed therein, after Grütz (^ Gesch." 4th ed., iii. 799) 
had declared it to be spurious. Lucius found many 
followers, among whom was Schürer (“ Gesch." 8d 
ed., iii. 085-588), His arguments, however, have 
been refuted by the leading authorities on Philo, 
viz., Massebieau (“Revue de l'Histoire des Reli- 
gions,” 1887, pp. 170-198, 284-819), Wendland (* Die 
Therapeuten,” 1896), and most thor- 
Depicted  oughly and effectively by Conybeare 
by Philo. (“Philo About the Contemplative 
Life," Oxford, 1895; see also Bousset, 
* Religion des Judenthums im Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter," 1903, pp. 448-446). Although the life of 
the Therapeutz as depicted by Philo appears rather 
singular and strange, its Jewish character may as 
little be questioned as the authenticity of the 
Philonic work itself. The influx of many currents 
of thought and religious practise produced in the 
Jewish diaspora many forms. of religious life 
scarcely known to the historian: several of these 
helped in the shaping of the Christian Church. 
The name *'Therapeutz" (Oepamevraí; 'Ixeraí is 
another name for these ascetics) is often used by 
Philo for Jewish believers or worshipers of God ; and 
it was the official title of certain religious gilds found 
in inscriptions, as was also the Latin name " Cul- 
tores? = * Worshipers" (see Conybeare, l.e. p. 298, 
and METUENTES). It corresponds with the Aramean 
“Pulhane di-Elaha." The members of the sect seem 
to have branched off from the Essene brotherhood; 
hence also the meaning “Physicians” given to the 
name “Therapeute” (Philo, 7c. & 1), just as the 
title “ Asaiai" (= “ Healers ”) was given to the Esaioi 
(see EssENEs). The Therapeute differed, however, 
from the Essenes in that they lived each in a sepa- 
rate cell, called * monasterium," in which they spent 
their time in mystic devotion and 
ascetic practises, and particularly in 
the study of the Torah (“the Law and 
the Prophets”) and in reciting the 
Psalms as well as hymns composed by them. 
While remaining in retirement they indulged in 
neither meat nor drink nor any other enjoyment of 
the flesh. 

Like the Essenes, they offered every morning 
at sunrise a prayer of thanksgiving to God for the. 
light of day as well as for the light of the Torah, 
and again at sunset for the withdrawal of the sun- 
light and for the truth hidden within the soul, In 
studying the Scriptures they followed the allegor- 
ical system of interpretation, for which they used 
also works of their own sect, They took their meals 
only after sunset and attended to all their bodily 
necessities at night, holding that the light of day was 
given for study solely. Someate only twice a week ; 
others fasted from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

On the Sabbath they left their cells and assembled 
in a large hall for the common study of the Law 
as well as for their holy communion meal. The 
oldest member of the community be- 
gan with a benediction over the Torah 
and then expounded the Law whileall 


Mode of 
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work entitled *Die Therapeuten und Ihre Stellung | listened in silence; the others followed in turm. 
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After this they sat down to a common meal, 
which was very simple, consisting of bread and salt 
and herbs (hyssop); and water from a spring was 
their drink in place of wine. The Therapeutz, 
differing in this respect from the Essenes, included 
women members. "These, though advanced in years, 
were regarded as pure virgins on account of their 
lives of abstinence and chastity; and they seem to 
have been helpful in nursing and educating waifs 
and non-Jewish children that took refuge in such 
Essene communities (Philo, l.c. § 8). For these fe- 
male members a partition was made in the assembly 
hall, separating them from the men by a wall three 
to four cubits in height, so that they might listen to 
the discourses on the Law without infringing the 
rules of modesty becoming to women (comp. the 
“tikkun gadol” in the Temple gatherings at Sukkot; 
Suk. v. 2); also at meals the women sat at sepa- 
rate tables remote from the men. Young men, but 
no slaves, waited at table; and probably young 
women at the tables of the women. They all wore 
white raiments like the Essenes. After the repast, 
passages of Scripture were explained by the presi- 
ding officer and other speakers, with special reference 
to the mysteries of the Law; and each of these in- 
terpretations was followed by the singing of hymns 
in chorus, in which both men and women invariably 
joined. 

Of all the festivals of the year they celebrated 
with especial solemnity “the night of the seventh 
Sabbath” (Pentecost), when they ate unleavened 
bread in place of the two loaves of leavened bread 
from the new wheat offered on Pentecost in the 
Temple. After this they spent the whole night until 

sunrise in offering up praises and in 
Pentecost. songs of thanksgiving sung in chorus 

by men and women; thesong of Moses 
and Miriam at the Red Sea was thus sung. The 
singing itself was rendered according to the laws of 
musical art, which seems to have been borrowed 
from Egyptian temples, and was then trans- 
mitted to the Christian Church (sec Conybeare, l.c. 
p. 919). 

Whether these nocturnal celebrations took piace 
every seventh week or only at Passover and Pente- 
cost (and the Feast of Sukkot), as Cony beare thinks, 
is not made clear in Philo's description. The prob- 
ability is that the Passover night gave the first im- 
pulse to such celebration (see Wisdom x viii. 9); and 
the custom of rendering the song of the Red Bea 
chorally appears to have prompted its recitation 


every morning in the synagogal liturgy in a manner — 
How far back the 


betraying an Essene tradition. 
celebration of the night preceding Shabu‘ot by 
study and song until daybreak goes may be learned 
from the Zohar (Emor, iii. 93), where reference is 
made to the custom of “the ancient Hasidim who 
spend the whole night in the study of the Law and 
thus adorn Israel as a bride to be joined anew to 
God, her bridegroom." 
In no way, however, does the Philonic description 
bear any trace of the Ohristian character attributed 
to it by Grütz and Lucius. See also Jew. Encyc. 
x. Sb, s.v. PHILO JUD.EUS. K. 


THESSALONICA. See SALONICA. 
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THESSALY: Province of northern Greece, on 
the ZEgean Sea. It numbered Jews among its in- 
habitants at a very early date, although those that 
now (1905) live there speak Spanish and claim to 


‘be descendants: of refugees who emigrated from 


Spain. There are Jewish communities at La- 
rissa, Trikala, and Volo. None of them has a 
rabbi; and Hebrew studies there are in a state of 
decay. At Larissa and Trikala religious instruction 
is given in Jewish public schools established under 
the provincial law relating to such schools; they are 
supported by the government. The community of 
Trikala, by reason of numbering (according to the 
census) “not more than 1,000 members,” has no 
special school. The Jewish students finish their 
education in the government higher schools; and 
some even enter the University of Athens. 

The congregations have synagogues similar to 
those of every community in Turkey: one story, 
with colored windows, and with columns in 
the middle which support the dukan and candle- 
sticks. The most. beautiful of these synagogues is. 
that at Larissa, which is very large and is situated 
in the center of à court in which there are several 
t hatte midrashim" ; one of these serves as a library 
and yeshibah, where religious studies are daily pur- 
sued. The congregation of Larissa is proud of its 
past grandeur. Its members speak of the famous 
« Yeshibat Rabbanim,” which was a seat of learning 
at which twenty to twenty-five chief rabbis studied 
the Talmud and wrote religious works. Of the 
latter some manuscripts still exist in the old library. 
Larissa, which formerly possessed a great num- 
ber of rich Jews, was called “The Tree of Gold.” 
About fifty-five years ago ariot took place, the poor 
Jewsrising up against the rich. It became so serious 
that many of the wealthy Israelites emigrated, which 
wrecked the city’s prosperity. To-day its rich Jews 
may be counted on the fingers; and the numerous 
poor ones are cared for by a charitable institution. 
Among the philanthropic members of the congrega- 
tion should be mentioned the Matalon brothers. The 
Greco-Turkish war of 1897 gave the finishing stroke- 
to this already impoverished community: besides 
the misfortune which the Jews shared in common 
with the other inhabitants in having their homes 
destroyed and their property stolen, they were ac- 
cused .by slanderers of having taken part in the 
plundering. 

The community of Trikala, which is younger 
than that of Larissa, is more prosperous, not having 
suffered from the ruinous consequences of the 
war, This community numbers among its mem- 
bers the richest Greek Jew, Elia Cohn, whose for- 
tune is estimated at from five to ten million francs. 

Volo possesses the youngest Jewish community in 
Thessaly. It was organized toward the close of the 
nineteenth century by Spaniards of the province, 
and by other Jews who came from Janina, Chalcis, 
and Salonica. Since its annexation to Greece the 
city has become the first port in Thessaly. Most of 
the Jews of Volo are in easy circumstances; there 
are hardly any poor among them. The community 
is the most progressive in Greece. The Jewish youth 
speak Greek even in their social intercourse ; and they 
have organized a club, called * The Future,” in con- 
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nection with which instructive lectures are delivered ; 
aud work is undertaken having for itsaim the build- 
ing up of the community. ‘This club is presided 
over by Solomon Daffas, formerly director of a 
school of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. The 
Jews of Volo have organized also a Philharmonic 
Society. 

8. M. C. 


THEUDAS: 1. Pseudo-Messiah, who appeared 
during the consulate of Cuspius Fadus and succeeded 
in winning a large number of adherents. In proof 
of his Messianie mission he is said to have promised 
to lead his followers across the Jordan after divi- 
ding its waters simply by his word. Regarding this 
as indicative of open rebellion against Rome, Cus- 
pius sent a division of cavalry against Theudas and 
bis followers, who were almost entirely annihilated 
(comp. Acts v. 86). Theudas was decapitated, and 
his head was carried to Jerusalem as à trophy of 
victory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, int. XX. 5, $ 1; Eusebius, Hist. 
Ecel. II. ii; Schmidt, in Herzog-Plitt, Real-Hneye. xv. 558- 
9051; Klein, in Schenkel, Bibel-Levikon, v. 510-513 ; Schürer, 
Gesch. i. 566, and note 6. 

2. Expounder of the Law; flourished in Rome 
during the Hadrianic persecutions. He aided with 
generous gifts of money the teachers of the Law 
who had suffered from these persecutions, and ar- 
ranged with the Roman communities that tho taxes 
formerly paid to the Temple in Jerusalem should be 
used for the schools, which otherwise would have 
been without any source of support (Yer. M. K. 
Sia). 

Theudas introduced into Rome the practise of eat- 
ing on the eve of Passover a lamb prepared in ac- 
cordance with the custom observed in Jerusalem 
with regard to the sacrificial lamb (Pes. 53a, b; Ber. 
19a; Bezah 23a) According to tradition, this so 
enraged the Palestinian codifiers that they sent him 
the following message: “If you were not Theudas 
we would excommunicate you.” In his capacity as 
archisynagogue it was Theudas’ duty to deliver a 
sermon in the synagogue each Saturday. One of 
these sermons has been preserved, in which he em- 
phatically asserts that it is the duty of a Jew to suf- 
fer martyrdom rather than abandon his faith (Pes. 
53b; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxviii.). 

In the Talmud, Theudas is once erroneously men- 
tioned in connection with Simeon ben Shetah—a mis- 
take which has been pointed out by Bacher. The 
. oldest Mishnah teacher to mention Theudas is R. 
Jose, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, Jahrb. viii. 27; Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 


560; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 80, 
10, 108 et seq., 116. 
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THIEF. See THEFT AND STOLEN Goops. 
THIENGEN. See TYPOGRAPHY. 


THISTLES. Sec THORNS AND THISTLES. 


THOMAS, EMILE (EMIL TOBIAS): Ger- 
man actor; born at Berlin Nov. 24, 1886. Thomas 
has had a most varied career. He made his début in 
1852 with the company of Pitterlin, which traversed 
the Erzgebirge, Saxony. The plays were ultrasen- 
sational—" Der Wahnsinnige,” * Die Giftmischerin, ” 


and * Die Grabesbraut.? 


Thomas received no mone- 
tary compensation, being paid in food; and the ar- 
rangement lasted for three years. He then ob- 
tained engagements in Görlitz, Leipsic, Cologne, 
Danzig, and Breslau. Iu the last-named city, 
Dreichmann, director of the Friedrich- Wilhelmstiüdt- 
ische Theater, Berlin, saw the young actor and en- 
gaged him for his house. Thomas made his début. 
there Dec. 3, 1861, as the Daker's Doy in * Hermann 
und Dorothea.” So great was his success that he 
was made stage-manager, In this capacity he pro- 
duced Offenbach’s “Die Schöne Helene” (himself 
playing /valchas) and Salingré’s * Pechschulze.? In 
1866 Chéri Maurice engaged him for the Thalia 
Theater, Hamburg, where he remained until 1875, 
when he became manager of the Woltersdorffthea- 
ter, Berlin. Two years later he resigned and went. 
on a starring tour which lasted a year; he then 
joined the Ringtheater, Vienna. After the destruc- 
tion of this house in 1881, Thomas appeared at the 
Wallnertheater, Berlin. In 1886 he went with his 
wife, Betty Thomas-Damhofer, to the United States, 
scoring financial and artistic successes. 

On his return to Germany in 1887, Thomas as- 
sumed the management of the Centraltheater, Ber- 
lin, which he renamed the “Thomas-Theater”; but 


his direction was most unsuccessful, and he was. 


forced to relinquish it, Since then he has played in 
the principal theatersof Germany and Austria. Siuce 
1902 he has acted at the Metropoltheater, Hamburg. 
His best rôles are: Siriese in “Der Raub der Sabi- 
nerinnen ”; Adldchen in “1783 Thaler, 224 Silber- 
groschen”; and Geier in “ Der Flotte Bursche.” 


x I E Das Geistige Berlin, p. 540; Eisenberg, Bing. 
et. 


s. E. Ms. 
THOMAS, FATHER. Sec Damascus AFFAIR. 


THOMASHEFSKI, BORIS: Judceo-German 
actor; born at Kiev May 80, 1866. He went to New 
York to seek work in 1881 and soon organized a. 
Jewish troop which played in Turn Hall, Fourth 
street. Three years later he removed to Chicago, 
where he became a theatrical manager. In 1893 he 
settled in New York, and became one of the leading 
Yiddish actors. At present (1905) he is lessee and 
manager of the People's Theater in that city. 

Thomashefski plays the chief character in almost 
all the pieces produced at his theater, most of which 
are written by Latteiner. He has himself written 
some Jud:eo-German plays and published a collec- 
tion of witty sayings (in “Theatre Journal," 1908— 
1905, i., ii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1005), p. 
200; H. Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto, pp. 189-140, New 
York, 1902. 

A. M. SEL. 

THORN: Town of West Prussia, founded in 
1233 by the Knights of the Teutonic Order. Jews 
were not permitted to dwell in Thorn while the 
knights held sway; and after the Polish govern- 
ment took possession of the town, in 1458, they 
were admitted only occasionally. Several Jews 
were living there about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; and in 1749 they were allowed to 
open a school In 1766 all the Jews except six 
were expelled; but they seem to have returned in 
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the following years. In 1774 and 1779 the Jews 
were again driven out; returning, they were once 
more ordered to leave in 1799, when Prussia took 
possession of the town; and, though they succeeded 
in obtaining a respite, they were expelled in 1797. 
Many Jews settled gradually in the town when it 
became part of the duchy of Warsaw, after the 
Peace of Tilsit; according to the town records, they 
stole in during the French occupation. In 1823 the 
community numbered 52 families, comprising 248 
individuals. 

The first rabbi was Samuel Heilmann Leyser of 
Lissa, who seems to have settled in the town to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century ; he officiated 
without remuneration down to 1847. His succes- 
sors were: Dr. Krakauer (1847-57); Dr. Engelbert 
(1857-62); Dr. Rahmer (1862-67); Dr. Oppenheim 
(1869-91); and Dr. I. Rosenberg, the present in- 
cumbent, who has held office since 1892. The fol- 
lowing scholars have lived at Thorn: Zebi Hirsch 
Kalischer (d. 1875), author of “ Derishat Ziyyon,” 
“Emunah Ramah,” and “Sefer ha-Berit ‘al ha- 
Torah”; his son Louis Kalischer, author of “Kol 
Yehudah”: and Isaac Miesses, author of “ Zofnat 
Pa‘neah ” and other works. 

The community possesses a synagogue, built in 
1847; a home for the aged, organized in 1892; a re- 
ligious school, à loan society, a hebra kaddisha, 
anda literary society. In 1908 the Jews of Thorn 
numbered 1,200 in a total population of 30,000. 
The Jewish inhabitants of the suburbs of Podgorz 
and Mocker, and of several neighboring villages, 
are members of the Thorn congregation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Toppen, Acten der Stindetage Preussens, 

Leipsic, 1878-86; Wernicke, Gesch. Thorns; Mittheilungen 

des Coppernicusvereins zu Thorn, No. yiii., Thorn, 1842. 

8. I. 

THORNS AND THISTLES: The desert 
flora of Palestine is unusually rich in thorns and 
thistles, containing a whole series of acanthaceous 
shrubs and various thistles, including Acanthus, 
Carduus (thistle), Centaurca Calcitrapa (star-thistle), 
Cirsium acarna, Linn. (horse-thistie), Cnicus bene- 
dictus, Linn. (blessed thistle), Cynara Syriaca, Linn. 
(cardoon), Echinops (globe-thistle), Eryngium ni- 
traria, Noea, Notobasis Syriaca, Linn. (Syrian this- 
tle), Ononis antiquorum, Linn. (tall rest-harrow ; 
var. leiosperma, Post), Onopordon (down-thistle), 
Pheopappus scoparius, Sieb., Silybum Marianum, 
Linn. (milk-thistle), Tribulus terrestris, Linn. (land- 
caltrops), and others, some of them in many sub- 
species. All these plants were very troublesome to 
the farmer (Prov. xxiv. 81), who frequently set fire 
to his fields to get rid of them (Isa. x. 17), while 
the Prophets threatened the people witha plague of 
briers and thistles (Isa. v. 6; Jer. xii. 13), The ty- 
rant is compared to the useless bramble (Judges ix. 
14); and King Amaziah is likened to the thistle (II 
Kings xiv. 9). Instead of fruit the earth is to bring 
forth “thorns and thistles” (Gen. iii. 18), which 
must, therefore, be edible, and which are considered 
by the Midrash to be artichokes. 

Many names for these plants are found in the 
Bible as well as in post-Biblical literature. Acan- 
thaccous trees and shrubs, some of them admitting 
of classification, constitute the first group, which 
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includes: “my, Bible and Mishnah (also Assyrian, 
Phenician, and Aramaic) = Lycium Europeum, 
Linn. (not Rhamnus), box-thorn; j35D, Bible, Mish- 
nah, and Aramaic = Rubus sanctus, Schreb., black- 
berry; nU = Acacia; Ty, Mishnah, aud wats, 
Talmud = Crategus <Azarolus, Linn., hawthorn, 
po, Mishnah, and N35. Talmud = Zizyphus lotus, 
Lam., jujube, and Zizyphus spina-Christi, Linn., 
Christ’s-thorn; wary, Mishnah, and ‘pp yw, Talmud 
= Zizyphus vulgaris, Lam., common jujube. 

The second group comprises acanthaceous or 
prickly herbs, shrubs, and nettles: VYSy2 (?), Bible, 
san, Mishnah, and NADI, Talmud (Assyrian, “egu” 
[?) = Alhagi Maurorum, DC., alhagi; yon and 
PDs Mishnah, xpd and Spy, Talmud = Car- 
thamus tinctorius, Linn., safflower; 7777, Bible, and. 
wap, Talmud = Centaurea Calcitrapa, Linn., star- 
thistle; mn ( 2), Bible, son, Mishnah and Talmud — 
Echinops spinosus, Linn., or Echinops viscosus, DC., 
echinops (?); n»amn = Eryngium Creticum, Lam., 
button-snakeroot; po» p, 3323 = Cynara Scolymus, 
Linn., artichoke; n'32y = Cynara Syriaca, Boiss., 
and Cynara Cardunculus, Linn., cardoon (the heads 
of which are well described by Rashi in his commen- 
tary on Ps. Ixxxiii. 14); “yw = Paliurus aculeatus, 
Linck., garland-thorn; n'3po»3 (?), Bible = Phæo- 
pappus scoparius, Sieb., phæopappus; p17 = Sola- 
num coagulans, Forsk., nightshade; “0, WAD (2), 
Bible, and N2yy7p, Talmud = Urtica urens, Linn., 
nettle. : 

General. terms, some of them applied also, to 
thorns, are MM, WD, D'UN, jp. DIY, and mw in 
the Bible, and (S17, mnn, NW, NDI, Nasy, and 
“ip in the Mishnah and Talmud. 

8. I. Lo. 


THRASHING-FLOOR. See AGRICULTURE. 
THREE. See NuMBERS AND NUMERALS. 


THRESHOLD: In early times the threshold 
had a special sanctity; and that of the Temple was 
a marked spot, indicating specific taboos (see I Sam. 
v. 4 et seq.; comp. Zeph. i. 9). There were special 
keepers (A. V. * porters ") of the threshold (II. Kings 
xxii. 4; I Chron. ix. 29; II Chron. xxiii 4; Jer. 
xxxv. 4). There isa wide-spread custom of making 
family sacrifices at the threshold in addition to those 
at the hearth. Herodotus reports this of the Egyp- 
tians (ii. 48). Trumbull suggests that there is a 
specific reference to the threshold in Ex. xii. 22 
(LXX.), in connection with the institution of the 
Passover. Even to the present day it is considered 
unlucky to tread on the threshold. He suggests 
also that the word * pesah,” or * passover," means a 
“leaping over” the threshold, after it has been sanc- 
tified with the blood of the threshold-covenant. The 
threshold of Dagon's temple was evidently sacred 
in this way; and it has been suggested by Cheyne 
that I Kings xviii. 20-21 should be rendered * How 
long will ye leap over both thresholds?” (that is, 
worship both Baal and Yuwm). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Clay Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, Phil- 
adelphia, 1896. J 


THRONE: 1. A royal seat, or chair of state. 
The king sits “upon the throne of his kingdom " 
(Deut. xvii. 18). Pharaoh delegated full power to 
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Joseph to rule over Egypt; “only in the throne 
will I be greater than thou” (Gen. xli. 40). The 
royal throne is sometimes designated as "the 
throne of the kings" (Jer. lii. 82). The most mag- 
nificent throne was that of SOLOMON (see JEW. 
Encyc. xi. 441 et seg.; J. S. Kolbo made a model 
of Solomon's throne and exhibited it in New York 
city in 1888) The throne, like the crown, was a 
Symbol of sovereign power and dignity. It was 
also the tribunal, the *throne of judgment? (Prov. 
Xx. 8), where the king decided matters of law ànd 
disputes among his subjects. Thus “throne” is 
synonymous with “justice.” 

9. The Throne, the abode of God, known as 
“Kisse ha-Kabod" (the Throne of Glory), from 
which God manifests His majesty and glory. Mi- 
caiah “saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all 
the hosts of heaven standing by him on his right 
hand and on his left” (I Kings xxii. 19; compare 
the vision of Isaiah [vi. 1] with that of Ezekiel [x. 
1]. The throne of God is Heaven (Isa. lxvi. 1); in 
future it will be Jerusalem (Jer. iii. 17) and even 
the Sanctuary (Jer. xvii. 12). Thus the idea of the 
majestic manifestation of God gradually crystallized 
in the cabalistic expression “koah ha-zimzum ” (the 
power of concentration). God’s Throne is the 
symbol of righteousness; “justice and judgment 
are the habitation of thy throne” (Ps. Ixxxix. 15 
[A. V. 14]). 

The Throne of Glory is an important feature in the 
Cabala. It is placed at the highest point of the 
universe (Hag. 12b); and is of the same color as the 
sky—purple-blue, like the *sapphire stone? which 
Ezekiel saw and which had previously been per- 
ceived by the Israelites (Ex. xxiv. 10; Sotah 17a). 
Like the Torah, it was. created before the world 
(Pes. 54a). R. Eliezer said that the souls of the 
righteous are concealed under the Throne (Shab. 
199b) When Moses ascended to heaven to receive 
the Torah the angels objected, whereupon God told 
him to hold on to the Throne and defend his action 
(Shab. 88b). It is asserted that the likeness of Jacob 
is engraved on the Throne of Glory (Zohar, Wayig- 


gash, p. 211a) For the throne of Elijah sce 
ELIJAH’S CHAIR. 
J. J. D. E. 


THUNDER: The sound that follows lightning. 
The proper Hebrew term for it is Dy^ (Ps. lxxvii. 
19 et passim; Job xxvi. 14; Isa. xxix. 6), but it is 
often rendered in the Bible by Op, plural mp (= 
“voice,” “voices”), the singular being always fol- 
lowed by MM (= “the voice of Yuwn”; Ps. xxx. 
3; Isa. xxx. 30). In the plural, with the exception 
of Ex. ix. 28, where it is followed by D'nbN, the 
word “God” is omitted but understood (20, ix. 23 
and elsewhere). 

Thunder is one of the phenomena in which the 
presence of Yuwn is manifested; and it is also one 
of His instruments in chastising His enemies. Ac- 
cording to Ps. lxxvii. 18-19, it was a thunder-cloud 
that came between the Israelites and the Egyptians 
when the former were about to cross the Red Sea 
(comp. Ex. xiv. 20). The hail in the seventh 
plague of Pharaoh was accompanied by thunder (ib. 
ix, 23 et passim). The Law was given to the Israel- 
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ites from Sinai amid thunder and lightning (25, xix. 
16). In the battle between the Israelites and the 
Philistines in the time of Samuel, a thunder-storm 
decided the issue in favor of the Israelites (I Sam. 
vii. 10; Ecclus. [Sirach] xlvi. 17). Later, when the 
Israelites asked Samuel for a king he prayed to God 
for.a thunder-storm that the petitioners might be 
overawed (I Sam. xii. 18). The declaration of Jere- 
miah (Jer. x. 18): “When he uttereth a voice there 
is a multitude of waters,” probably refers to thunder. 
The most poetical description of a thunder-storm 
occurs in Ps. xxix. 3 e£ seg. Thunder following 
lightning is spoken of in Job xxxvii. 9-4; and in 
two other passages they are mentioned together (2b, 
xxviii. 26, xxxviii. 25). The separation of the water 
from the dry land at the time of the Creation (comp. 
Gen. i. 9) is said in Ps. civ. 7 to have been accom- 
plished by the voice of God, which probably refers 
to thunder. Theclattering noise of battle is likened 
to thunder (Job xxxix. 25). "Thunder is metaphor- 
ically used to denote the power of God (7b. xxvi. 
14). The goods of the unjust disappear in a noise 
like thunder (Ecclus. [Siraeh] xl. 13). In the ritual 
is included a special benediction to be recited on 
hearing thunder (see LIGHTNING, BENEDICTION ON). 

8. M. SEL. 


THURGAU. See SWITZERLAND. 
TIAO KIU KIAOU. See CHINA. 
TIBBON. See IBN TinBoN. 


TIBERIAS: City founded by Herod Antipas in 
the year 26 c.E., and named in honor of the emperor 
Tiberius; situated on the western shore of Lake 
Gennesaret, near certain hot springs, in the inost 
beautiful region of Galilee. The population of the 
city was very heterogeneous, thus giving rise to 
various stories. For example, one legend was to 
the effect that after the building of the city had 

been begun human bones were found, 


Founded whence theconclusion was drawn that 
by Herod the site must once have been a burial- 
Antipas. place; so that the whole cify was de- 


clared unclean. The pious were ac- 
cordingly forbidden to dwell there, since the merest 
contact with graves made one unclean for seven 
days (Num. xix. 16; Oh. xvii., xvii.) Herod, be- 
ing determined to people the city at all hazards, 


“was, therefore, obliged to induce beggars, adven- 


turers, and foreigners to come there; and in some 
cases he had even to use violence to carry out his. 
wil. The majority of the inhabitants, nevertheless, 
were Jews. 

The city had its own government, with a council 
(Bova) of 500 members at the head, the archon 
(&pyov) being the presiding officer. From this 
council was chosen a board of ten members called 
“the ten elders” (óéka mpéroc), their chief function 
being the punctuallevying of the taxes, for which 
their own means were security. There were also 

hyparchs and an “agronomos” at the 


Govern- head (comp. Pauly-Wissowa, “ Real- 
ment. Encyc.” $e). Since Tiberias was the 


capital of Galilee, it was ruled by 
Herod until he was exiled to Lyons (France) in 39. 
It then came under Agrippa I., in whose possession 
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it remained until his death in 44, after which it was 
subject directly to Rome. It was the capital of 
Galilee until 61, when Nero gave it to Agrippa II., 
and thus detached it from Galilee, since that prov- 
ince did not belong to him. 

When, in 66, the great revolution raged through 
the whole of Palestine, the inhabitants were divided 
into three factions: (1) the party on the side of 
Agrippa and the Romans; (2) the great mass of the 
poor, who were partizans of the rebellion; and (8) 
the neutrals, including the historian Justus of Ti- 
berias, who were neither friendly to Rome nor eager 
for the revolution. The revolutionists, headed by 
Jesus ben Zappha or Zopha, archon of the city, soon 
gained control; but the Roman faction would not 
give way. When, therefore, John of Giscala lodged | 
a complaint in the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem against 
Josephus, who ` 
was then at Ti- 
berias, the coun- 
cil sent to the 
city an embassy 
of four men 
with 2,500 
troops. Jose- 
phus at first 
sought to annul 
the decision of 
the Sanhedrin; 
but his efforts 
proved | unsuc- 
cessful, and, 
compelling the 
embassy to re- 
turn to Jerusa- 
lem, ke subdued 
the revolution- 
ary party, 
whereupon the 
Roman sympa- 
thizers ‘appealed 
to Agrippa for 
aid, which he refused to grant. After Vespasian 
had conquered the greater part of Galilee, however, 
Tiberias voluntarily opened its gates to him, and 
favor was shown the inhabitants for Agrippa’s sake. 

Of the famous buildings in Tiberias the most 
prominent were the royal palace (which was stornied 

and destroyed in the Jewish war on 
Buildings. account of its pictures), the stadium, 

a synagogue (zpocevy7), and a great 
assembly hall (uéy:orov oixnua), while after the close 
of the war pagan temples, including the Adrianeum 
(Adpaveiov), were built there as well as in other 
cities. . The baths of Tiberias, called "^ demosin " or 
*demosin de-Tebarya” (ózuóc:a), were famous as 
early as the third century (Yer. Ber. ii. 5, 3; iii. 6, 
3). The synagogues of the city were the Kifra (Yer. 
Meg. i. 1) and the Kenishta 'Attikta de-Serongin 
(Yer. Kil. ix. 5), while the “castle of Tiberias,” 
mentioned in Yer, ‘Ab, Zarah iii. 1, appears to have 
been the building which Josephus fortified to de- 
fend the city. A saying of Raba or of Abaye, “I 
know this or that halakah as well as Ben 'Azzai [a 
tanna of the early part of the second century] 
knows the streets of Tiberias” (Er. 29a; Kid. 20a; 
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Jewish School-Children at Tiberias. 
(From a photograph by E. N. Adler.) 
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Sotah 45a; ‘Ar. 80b), shows that Jewish scholars lived 
in the city, at least temporarily, very soon after its 
foundation, although there is no mention of a defi- 
nite Jewish settlement there until the second half 
of the second century. 

After.Simeon ben Yohai had fied from the perse- 
cutions of the Romans, and had lived in hiding for 
many years, thus injuring his health, he bathed in 
the springs of Tiberias and recovered. He seems, 
in his gratitude, to have declared either a part or 
the whole of Tiberias to be clean (Yer. Sheb. ix. 
88d; Gen. R. Ixxix. ; Eccl. R. on x. 8; Esther R. i. 
9; Shab. 85b; ‘Ab. Zarah 10a; Gritz, * Gesch." iv. 
208, 473). Judah ha-Nasi also resided there (R. H. 
81b; comp. Rashi, s.v. “ Bet She‘arim”); and from 
the time when Johanan b. Nappaha settled in Ti- 
berias (Yer. Sheb. ix. 1; Bezah i. 1) the city became 
the center of 
scholarship, so 
that other acad- 
emies could not 
compare with it. 
Even R. Abbahu 
sent his son 
from Cæsarea to 
Tiberias to 
study (Yer. Pes. 


iii. 7). It was, 
moreover, the 
last city in 


which a Sanhe- 
drin held sit- 
tings (h. H. 51b; 
Yer. Pes. iv. 2). 

During the 
persecutions in 
the reigns of the 
emperors Con- 
stantius and 
Gallus the Ti- 
berian scholars 
decided to in- 
terealate a month in the calendar for the year 353; 
but fear of the Romans led to the substitution of 

* Rakkath " (Josh. xix. 35) for “ Tibe- 

During rias" in the letter which conveyed 

Per- the information to Raba at Mahuza 

secutions. (Sanh. 194). Thesessions of the schol- 

ars were held in a grotto near Tiberias, 

and only by the flickering of torches wasit possible to 

distinguish between night and day (Gen. R. xxxi.). 

In several places in the Talmud, e.g., in Meg. 6a, the 
identity of Tiberias with Rakkath is established. 

Even in the sixth century Tiberias was still the 
seat of religious learning; so that Bishop Simeon of 
Bet-Arsham urged the Christians of Palestine to 
seize the leaders of Judaism in Tiberias, to put them 
to the rack, and to compel them to command the 
Jewish king, Dhu Nuwas, to desist from persecu- 
ting the Christians in Najran (Assemani, * Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana," i. 379). 

In 614 a monk of Mt. Sinai went to Tiberias to 
become a Jew. He received the name of Abraham, 
and married a Jewess of that city (Antiochius, 
* Homilia Octoginta-Quarta,” in Migne, “ Patrologia 
Graeca," xii. 960). In the ninth century the gram- 
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marians and Masorites Moses and Aaron ben Asher 
lived at Tiberias, which was then called Mu‘izziy yah, 
in honor of the Fatimite calif Mu‘izz. The system 
of Hebrew punctuation still in use originated in 
Tiberias and is accordingly called the Tiberian sys- 
tem (comp. Grütz, Ze. 3d ed., v., note 28, ii., and 
the remarks of Halberstam). 

At the beginning of the twelfth century the Jew- 
ish community in Tiberias numbered about fifty 
families; and at that time the best manuscripts of 
the Torah were said to be found there. According 
to some sources the grave of Moses Maimonides is 
at Tiberias; but this statement is of very doubtful 
accuracy (see Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 13a; 
“Sefer Yuhasin,” ed. Filipowski, p. 181b). 

In the sixteenth century Joseph ben Ardut, aided 
by the riches of Dofia Gracia and by the daily re- 
mittances of 60 aspers sent him by order of Sultan 
Sulaiman, undertook to rebuild the city of Tiberias, 
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TIBERIAS, LAKE. See CHINNERE'TII. 


TIBERIUS JULIUS ALEXANDER. 
ALEXANDER, TIBERIUS JULIUS. 


TIBNI: One of the rulers of the kingdom of 
Israel during the interregnum between Zimri and 
Omri; son of Ginath. When Zimri, after a reign of 
seven days, had ended his life, the people of Israel 
were divided into two factions, one siding with 
Omri, and the other with Tibni. Omri's followers 
gained the upper hand; and, finally, Tibni having 
died, Omri was declared king (I Kings xvi. 21-22), 
From a comparison of verses 15 and 28 of the 


See 


VIEW OF TIBERIAS SHOWING THE TOMB OF RABBI MEÏR. 


: (From a photograph by the American Colony at Jerusalem.) 


and to allow only Jews to reside there. The old 
superstition was revived, however, that the Jewish 
religion would conquer all others when Tiberias 

was rebuilt, whereupon the workmen 


Don refused to work and had to be forced 
Joseph to do so. After a year the city was 
Nasi. completed, and Joseph wished to in- 


troduce the breeding of silkworms and 
the manufacture of wool (Chariére, “ Négociation,” 
ij. 786; Gratiani, “De Bello Cypro," p. 492, note). 
The first Jewish immigrants to the new city went 
thither from the Pontifical States, as a result of a 
papal bul; and they were aided by Joseph Nasi. 
Their numbers and fortunes are alike unknown. 

In 1887 an earthquake destroyed most of the 
city, while in 1865 and 1866 the ravages of the chol- 
era forced the leaders of the community to apply to 
Europe for aid, appeals being printed in nearly all 
the Jewish weekly periodicals. Conditions have 
much improved, however; and since the year 1889 
the community has had its own physician. The 
cemetery is situated on the ruins of the old city. 
The Jews of Tiberias number about 2,000 in a total 
population of 3,600. 


chapter just cited, it appears that Tibni was regent 
over half the kingdom of Israel for a period of four 
years. According to the Septuagint (ad loc.), Tibni 
had a brother named Joram, who seconded him in the 
dispute over the throne and who died at the sume 
time as himself, probably at the hands of Omri's 
party. 
J. M. SEL. 


TIEN-TSIN: Commercial city of China. Its 
Jewish inhabitants number about 150, most of whom 
are Russian and Polish. They have not organized 
as a community and hold divine services only 
during the penitential season, when private halls 
are used and Sefer Torahsare brought from Shang- 
hai. In 1902 J. Dietrich purchased a piece of land 
and presented it to the Jewish inhabitants for burial 
purposes. In 1904 a branch of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association was formed, of which Dr. M. Linscer is 
president. The Tien-Tsin Jews are mainly merchants 


and hotel-keepers. 
J. N. E. B. E. 


TIETZ, HERMANN: German rabbi; born at 


Birnbaum, Posen, Germany, Sept. 3, 1884, and edu- 
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cated at the University of Berlin (Ph. D. Halle). He 
was rabbi in Schrimm, and since 1888 he has been 
a “Stiftrabbiner " and teacher in the bet ha-midrash 
atInowrazlaw. Fle has published “ Das Hohe Lied," 
translated in verse, and with notes according to the 
Midrash (Berlin, 1878), and “ Megillat Eka,” with 
a metrical translation and a Hebrew commentary, 
under the title * Zikron Yehudah ? (Schrimm, 1881); 
S. F. T. H. 


TIFLIS. See CAUCASUS. 


TIGLATH-PILESER (Hebrew, 1pxba-nbin, 
and a corrupt form, Di 2-nin, in I Chron. v. 6, 
26; II Chron. xxviii. 20; Assyrian, “Tukulti-apil- 
e-šar-ra ” = “my help is the son of ESarra ”): King of 
Assyria from 747 to 727 B.C. ; designated by modern 
Oriental historians as Tiglath-pileser ITI. .He first 
appears under the name "Pul" (II Kings xv. 19; 
comp. I Chron. v. 26), the proper form of which is 
4 Pulu,” as is seen in the list of Babylonian kings. 
When he assumed the crown over Assyria he seems 
to have called himself Tukulti-pal-ESar-ra after the 
great ruler of the same name in the twelfth century. 

Tiglath-pileser left several important inscriptions 
of his reign; but these were badly broken when 
discovered. Upon his accession he inaugurated a 
new policy for the government and administration 
of Assyria. Former kings had maintained by mili- 
tary force the union of the so-called empire; the 
new policy established a method of organization 
which more closely united the central and provin- 
cial sections of the government: systems of trans- 
portation and transplantation of strong but rebel- 
lious subjects minimized dangers that had wrecked 
other governments. This was the method pursued 
by Sargon at Samaria, by Sennacherib, and by other 
rulers down into Persian times. 

Tiglath-pileser’s first campaign into the west 
country took place in 748-742, when he entered 
northern Syria. While here he received tribute from 
Rezin of Damascus and Hiram of Tyre. A two- 
year siege was necessary to reduce to complete sub- 
mission the plucky little city of Arpad, in 740 
(comp. Isa. x. 9; II Kings xix. 18). The very next 
year he seems to have clashed with the interests of 
Azariah (Uzziah), King of Judah, far in the north 
(comp. II Kings xiv. 28) and to have established 
Assyrian sovereignty there. Either in this or in the 
following year Menahem (1I Kings xv. 19, 20), king 
of northern Israel, purchased his throne of the As- 
Syrian ruler. 

Not until 784 was Tiglath-pileser's presence again 
required in the west. Pekah, who had secured by 
strategy and tragedy the throne of northern Israel, 
formed a league with Rezin of Damascus to with- 
Stand any further assumption of sovereignty over 
Israel and Syria by the power centered on the Tigris. 
Together they besieged Ahaz at Jerusalem, either 
to force him to join the anti-Assyrian coalition or to 
put a man of their own choice on the throne, 
in desperation appealed to Tiglath-pileser for help. 
The Assyrian king made a dash for Damascus and 
laid siege toit. In the meantime he ravaged north- 
ern Israel (comp. II Kings xv. 29) and other terri- 
tory all the way to Philistia. In 782 Damascus fell 
(comp. Isa. viii. 4; IL Kings xvi. 9) At this time 

XIT.—10 


Ahaz — 


apparently Ahaz, among a number of petty kings, 
appeared within Damascus before the throne of the 
great conqueror and paid the price of submission. 
Soon after this event, probably, Tiglath-pileser in- 
cited or encouraged Hoshea to slay Pekah, the un- 
yielding king of northern Israel. Hoshea was re- 
warded by being put in authority over this Assyrian 
province; and Tiglath-pileser retired to the east. 
In 728 he became master of Babylon, and died the 
following year. 
J. EMP. 


TIGRIS (Hebrew, 5o4n; Aramaic and Talmudic, 
nox; the modern Dijlah): One of the four streams 
mentioned in Gen. ii. 14 as watering the Garden of 
Eden, and described, from the standpoint of Pales- 
tine, as flowing “in front of Assyria” (R. V.). The 
Tigris has its source in several springs in Mount 
Ararat, not far from the head-waters of the Euphra- 
tes. Near one of these springs the figures of Sarda- 
napalus and Tiglath-pileser III. are found carved 
inthe rock. After flowing a short distance the river 
receives the waters of several mountain brooks from 
the east; and at Diarbekr it is already a fairly large 
stream. South of Mosul it is navigable for rafts, 
and at Bagdad it carries boats; while at Korna it 
unites with the Euphrates to form the Shatt al- 
‘Arab, which empties into the Persian Gulf. Its 
chief period of rise occurs, opposite Mosul, at the 
time of the melting of the snow (Ecclus, [Sirach] 
xxiv. 25), when it devastates the surrounding 
country. Hence, even in antiquity it was necessary 
to dig transverse canals in various places to carry off 
the superfluous water, which is whitish in color and 
is famed for its potability among those who live in 
the vicinity and who are accustomed to it. The 
river contains great numbers of fish. The Tigris 
is referred to in only one other place in the Bible, 
namely, Dan. x. 4, where in the English version the 
name is transliterated simply “ Hiddekel.” 

The Targum and the Talmud term it the Diglat, 
the earlier form of the name. In answer to the 
question why this river was called also Hiddekel, 
R. Ashi replied that it was on account of its sharp- 
ness and swiftness, the word ben being etymolo- 
gized as a compound of *r1 (* sharp," " swift") and 
6p (*light," “quick”; Ber. 59a). Neubauer proposed 
to separate the name into m or ym and PR (“the 
swiftly running Diklah "). In the Talmud the water 
of the river is considered to be both quickening for 
the mind and healthful for the body on account of 
its lightness (25.). It wasalso held to be one of the 
oldest rivers; and when a Jew saw its waters from 
the bridge Bostane he was enjoined to recite the 
blessing * Blessed be He who hath made the work of 
Creation " (20. ; Yeb. 121a). 

From Bagdad to Apameia the river formed the 
boundary of Babylon (Kid. 71b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : McClintock and Strong, Cyce. iv. 232. x. 408; 
Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. xv. 662; Nóldeke, in Sebenkel, 
Bibellericon, v. 586 et scq.; Friedrich Delitzseh, Wo Lag das 
Paradies? Index, Leipsic, 1881; Neubauer, G. T. cp. 334- 
337, Paris, 1868; S. Lówisohn, Mekkere Erez, pp. 136-137 


Vienna, 1819. 
8. | S. O. 


TIKTIN: A Silesian family of rabbis originating 
from Tiktin, a town in Poland. 


Tiktin 
Tirhakah 
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Abraham ben Gedaliah Tiktin: German 
rabbi; born at Schwersenz, Posen; died at Breslau 
Dec. 27, 1820. In 1811 he was appointed rabbi at 
Glogau, and five 
years later, by a 
royal rescript of 
Sept. 5, he became 
chief district rabbi 
at Dreslau, where 
he officiated until 
his death. He was 
the author of sev- 
eral works, al- 
though only one 
appeared in print, 
namely, “ Petah ha- 
Bayit" |— (Dyhern- 
furth, 1820), novel- 
le on the fourth 
part of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk. 

At Tiktin's fu- 
neral Rabbis Jacob 
of Lissa, Moses Kronik, and Solomon Plessner de- 
livered sermons, all of which were published. 

S. 5. O. 

Gedaliah Tiktin: German rabbi; born about 
1808; diedat Breslau Aug. 8, 1886. Like his father, 
Solomon Tiktin, whom he succeeded in the rab- 
binate of Breslau in 1848, Gedaliah was the cham- 
pion of Orthodox Judaism. The war which had 


been carried on for years between the Orthodox and 
Reform parties, headed respectively by Solomon 


Tiktin and Abraham, Geiger, was continued after 
the former's death. The Reform party endeavored 
to influence the German government to recognize 
Geiger as rabbi of Breslau; but, owing to Tiktin’s 
personal merit, King Frederick William IV. con- 
firmed him. in office, and, later, even conferred on 
him the title of “ Kóniglicher Landesrabbiner.” It 
was not until after Geiger’s death that. Tiktin and 
Joél, Geiger’s successor, came to an understanding 
in order to maintain peace in the Jewish community 
of Breslau. Even after his confirmation by the king, 
Tiktin had not exercised his power with regard to 
the slaughterers (“shohatim”), but had contented 
himself with abstaining for several years from eat- 
ing meat. 

Tiktin was known also for his charitable activity 
during the forty-three years of his rabbinate; and 
there was hardly any charitable institution of which 
he was not a member, In 1870 he received the dec- 
oration of the Order of the Red Eagle in recognition 
of services rendered by him to the sick and wounded 
during the Franco-German war of 1870-71. Special 
courtesies were paid to him by the German govern- 
ment on account of his weekly visits to the Jewish 
prisoners. 

Tiktin was the author of a pamphlet entitled 
“Beitrag zur Bearbeitung der von Seiten der Be- 
hórde . Gerichteten, den Jüdischen Kultus 
Betreffenden Fragen" (Breslau, 1848). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1886, p. 554; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 481; Ha-Zefirah, xiii., No. 106. 


Abraham Tiktin. 
(From an old print.) 


Solomon Tiktin: German rabbi; born at Glo-. 


gau; died in Dreslau March 20, 1848; son of Abra- 


ham Tiktin. He was a prominent champion of Or- 
thodox Judaism; and some idea of his anti-Reform 
activity may be gathered from the writings of his 
opponent, A. Geiger. Tiktin became rabbi at Bres- 
lau in 1824. In 1836 he prohibited the printing in 
Breslau of Moses Briick’s “Die Reform des Juden- 
thums.” But the real war between Tiktin and the 
Reform party began when Geiger presented himsclf 
as a candidate for the position of second rabbi (* Rab- 
binatsassessor” or “dayyan”) of Breslau. Geiger 
was invited to preach in Breslau on July 21, 1838; 
but Tiktin is said to have applied to the police to 
prevent Geiger from doing so. In 1842 Tiktin 
published his two pamphlets, "Darlegung des 
Sachverhültnisses in Seiner Hiesigen Rabbinats-An- 
gelegenheit" and * Entgegnung auf den Bericht des 
Ober- Vorsteher- Collegiums der Hiesigen Israeliten. 
Gemeinde an die Mitglieder," in which he accused 
Geiger of having deliberately planned the destruc- 
tion of the foundations of Judaism.  Tiktin insisted 
that Geiger should not be present either at a divorce 
or at a halizah ceremony, thus denying him recogni- 
tion as a rabbinical authority. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Geiger, JVachgelassene Schriften, i. 52 et 
seq.; idem, in Der Israelit, 1848, p. 64: E. Schreiber, Abra- 


7 ham Geiger, pp. 20 et seq., Spokane, 1892. 


8. © M. Sen. 


TIKTINER, JUDAH LOB BEN SIMHAH: 
Russian rabbi of the eighteenth century. He of- 
ciated as ab bet din in Zagora, and later was a resi- 
dentof Wilna. Tiktiner was the author of “Shalme 
Simhah ” (2 vols., Wilna, 1806), containing novellie 


on the halakot of Asher ben Jehiel, preceded by a 
presentation of various basal principles of the Tal- 


mud, as well as of various casuistic writings. The 
work is, however, incomplete, extending only as far 
as the treatise Ta‘anit, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1873; Benja- 
cob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 589. 

E. C. S. O. 

TIKTINER, REBECCA BAT MEIR: Aus- 
trian authoress of the sixteenth century; flourished 
at Prague, where she died, apparently in 1550. She 
wrote two works: (1) " Meneket Ribkah " (Prague, 

1609; Cracow, 1618), divided into seven “ gates,” 

treating of a housewife’s duties, and containing 

various Talmudic and Midrashie anecdotes; (2) 

“Simhat Torah Lied” (Prague, n.d.), a poem for the 

Simhat Torah festival. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hock-Kaufmann, Die Famttien Prags, p. 
138a; Zunz, Z. G. p. 285; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 
925 ;. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 562. 573, 2134-9135 ; Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 310; De Rossi, Dizia- 
nario, p. 3183. 

E. C. S. O. 
TIKTINSKI, HAYYIM JUDAH LOB B. 

SAMUEL: Lithuanian Talmudist; born in Mir 

Oct. 18, 1828; died in Warsaw March 80, 1899. 

He was the second son of Samuel Tiktinski, founder 

of the yeshibah in Mir, who died in 1835, leaving 

his eleven-year-old son without any material means. 

Despite his very unfavorable circumstances, young 

Tiktinski succeeded by diligent application in pass- 

ing a rabbinical examination before he was twenty, 

at which age he officiated as substitute for Rabbi 

Elihu Shik in Deretschin when the latter went on à 

long journey. In 1850 he was invited by Rabbi 
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Moses Abraham ben David of Mir to deliver lectures 
before the local yeshibah. By his brilliant delivery 
and his rejection of the pilpul he attracted many 
scholars; and when, in 1867, Moses Abraham died, 
Tiktinski was entrusted with the entire control of 
the yeshibah. Among his many pupils were Meir, 
rabbi of Draderkewin, and Mordecai Elihu, author 
of * Ner le-Ma’or.” 

In 1876 Tiktinski's son Samuel delivered some of 
thelecturesat the yeshibah ; and in 1888, when Samuel 
died, his younger brother, Abraham, took his place. 
When, in the summer of 1898, the yeshibah was des- 
troyed by fire for the second time, Tiktinski, in spite 
of illness, procured the necessary funds to rebuild 
it He left no works, his contributions to the ex- 
planation of the Talmud having been destroyed in 
the above-mentioned fire. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. L. Goldberg, Sefer Toledot ha-Gaon Hay- 

yim Judah Lob, Warsaw, 1901. 

E. A. PE. 

TIMBREL or TABRET : Musical instrument. 
In the Hebrew music of Old Testament times, as in- 
deed in Oriental musie to-day, rhythm was of much 
greater importance, in comparison with the melody, 
than it is in modern Occidental music. Accord- 
ingly instruments like the drum and tambourine, 
which serve principally to accentuate the rhythm, 
played the greatest part. The most ancient means of 
marking rhythm was the clapping of hands, a 
method which is still employed. Among the instru- 
ments of percussion, the timbrel or hand-drum 


(“tof”) is the oldest and most popular. It is very 


simple, consisting of a broad or narrow hoop of 
wood or metal over which the skin of an animal is 
stretched. Sometimes small, thin pieces of metal 
are hung upon the rim, which jingle when the tim- 
brel is shaken, asin the modern tambourine. The 
instrument is held high in one hand, while the 
performer beats on the drumhead with the fingers 
and ‘the back of the other hand. The form of the 
instrument is similar to that of the modern tambou- 
rine, as is also the manner of playing on it. 

The Egyptians and the Assyrians possessed this 
instrument. The pictures of the former show it 
only in the hands of women; among the Assyrians 
it was played by men also. Among the Hebrews 
it was usually played by women, as an accompani- 
ment to joyful dancing (Judges xi. 34; I Sam. xviii. 
6; Jer. xxxi. 4) and tosongs (Gen. xxxi. 27; Ex. xv. 
20; I Sam. xviii. 6). The timbrel is an instrument 
which in its whole character is inappropriate for 
mournful occasions, being in keeping only with 
cheerful songs and games, such as accompany wed- 
dings (I Mace. ix. 39), popular rejoicings (¢.9., the 
reception of a victorious general; I Sam. xviii. 6 e£ 
seg.), banquets (Isa. v. 12), and religious festivals of 
a joyful and popular character (Ex. xv. 20; Ps. 
lxxxi. 9). It is more rarely found in the hands of 
men. All the prophets who speak at length of 
music refer to the hand-drum (1 Sam. x. 5). 

The tambourine apparently had no place in the 
Temple service, however; at least in the enumera- 
tion of the instruments of the Temple orchestra (II 
Chron. v. 12 et seg.) only the cymbals are mentioned 
among the instruments of percussion. 


E. C. I. Bx. 


TIMNATH-SERAH (in Judges ii. 9, Tim- 
nath-heres): Town in Mount Ephraim, situated 
on the northern slope of the hill of Gaash (Josh. 
xxiv. 80). Itwas given to Joshua asan inheritance, 
was fortified by him (£0. xix. 50), and served as his 
place of burial (b. xxiv. 80). According to the 
* Onomasticon" of Eusebius, Timnath was an im- 
portant city in the distriet of Diospolis (Lydda); 
and the grave of Joshua was shown there. On the 
site of thecity is situated the modern town of Tibna, 
about- ten miles north of Beth-el on the Roman road 
from Cæsarea to Jerusalem. Among its ruins and 
tombs is a grave of remarkable size and construc- 


tion, which is probably the one identified in the 


days of Eusebiusas that of Joshua. Another tradi- 
tion, however, of Samaritan origin, locates tlie tomb 
farther to the northeast, in the small village of Kafr 
Haris, which is therefore frequently regarded as the 
site of Timnath. The city seems to have been iden- 
tical with the Thamnatha of I Macc. ix. 50, which, 
according to Josephus (^ Ant.” xiv. 11, 8 2; * B. J.” 
iv. 8, $ 1), was the capital of a Jewish toparchy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Guérin, Judée, iii. 37; idem, Samarie, ii. 59 
ct seq; Pal. Explor. Fund, Memoirs, ii. 374 et seq.; idem, 
Quarterly Statement, 1879, pp. 198 et seq. Z. D. P. V. ii. 18 
et seq.; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 181-186. 
E. C. I. Bk. 


TIN. See METALS. 


TIRADO, JACOB: Convert to Judaism in Am- 
sterdam in the sixteenth century; diedin Jerusalem. 
With several Maranos he sailed from Portugal in a 


vessel which was driven out of its course to Emden 
in East Friesland. Following the advice of Rabbi 


Moses Uri ha-Levi, he continued his travels with his 
companions to Amsterdam. After his arrival there 
he confessed the Jewish faith openly, and afterward, 
though advanced in years, underwent the rite of 
circumcision, | 

Together with Jacob Israel Belmonte and Samuel 
Palache, Tirado founded the Spanish-Portugypese 
community of Amsterdam, being its first president. 
Having acquired a house on the Houtgracht, he 
transformed it into a synagogue, which was called 
after him “Bet Ya‘akob,” or “Casa de Jacob,” and 
was consecrated at the New-Year's festival, 5858 
(= Sept., 1597). Annually on Yom Kippur a spe- 
cial prayer in his behalf is recited as an acknowl- 
edgment of hisimportantservices to the community. 
In his old age Tirado traveled to Jerusalem, where 
he died. See Moses URI B. JOSEPH Ha-LEVI. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Casa de Jacob, pp.3 et seq.; idem, 
Relacion de los Poetas, p. 53; D. H. de Castro, De Synagoge 
der Portugeesch-Israelitische Gemeente te Amsterdam, pp. 
5,7; Gratz, Gesch. ix., pp. Ixxxiii. et seq. 

S. l M. K. 
TIRHAKAH (npmn): King of Ethiopia (7.e., 

Nubia). When Sennacherib and his general (Rab- 

shakeh) were besieging Lachish, Libnah, and Jeru- 

salem, it was reported that Tirliakah was approach- 
ing with an army to assist the Palestinians against 

the Assyrian forces (II Kings xix. 9; Isa. xxxvii. 9). 
This king, the Tarakos of Manetho (comp. ' 'Tha-- 

raca," LXX. and Vulgate), the Tearkos of Strabo, 

the Tharsikes of Josephus, and the Tarku of the As- 
syrian inscriptions (written "' Ta-h-ru-k" in hiero- 
glyphics with strange vocalization; the consonants 
suggest as emendation a transposition of the second 


Tirhakah 
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and third consonants in the Hebrew form), was the 

third Pharaoh of the twenty-fifth or Ethiopian 

dynasty of Egypt. lle was a usurper who tried 
later to legalize his usurpation by marriage with the 
widow of his predecessor, Shabataka (the Sebichos of 

Manetho). Assyrian reports assign his death to 668- 

667 n.c.; and Egyptian inscriptions state that he 

reigned twenty-six years (twenty or eighteen ac- 

cording to Manetho) Thus his ascension to the 
throne would fall in 694-693 3.c. (according to 
others, his coronation occurred in 691 and his death 
in 665). ` 

Tirhakah has left in Egypt many monuments, ex- 
tending from Tanis to Napata, his capital in Nubia. 

No line of his inscriptions speaks of the great wars 

which he had to wage, at least from 676. The 

Assyrians, accusing him of having aided their rebel- 

lious vassal, King Baal of Tyre, invaded Egypt in 

that year, but their army was finally annihilated. 

In 071, however, King Esarhaddon undertook an- 

other expedition, invaded Egypt by way of Magdali 

(perhaps the Biblical Migdol), defeated an army at 

Iskhupri, and by two further victories drove Tirha- 

kah out of Egypt. The twenty petty rulers (nom- 

archs) among whom this country was distributed 
by the Assyrians followed a treacherous course, 
wavering between the Assyrians and Tirhakah, who 
invaded Egypt again in 669 and occupied the land. 

A third Assyrian army, however, was victorious at 

Karbanit (in the northwest of the Delta), destroyed 

the rebellious Sais, Mendes, and Tanis, and pursued 

Tirhakah as far back as Thebes, which closed its 

doors to the fugitive king. The energetic Ethiopian 

rallied his troops for another campaign, and had 
already forced Thebes to surrender, when he died. 

His stepson and successor, Tandamani (thus the As- 

syrian; Tinwat-Amon in hieroglyphics; Tementhes 

in Polyænus, “Strategica,” vii. 8), made only one 
more futile attempt to regain Egypt. | 

It will be seen from theabove chronology that the 
monumental data can not easily be harmonized with 
the seemingly conflicting chronology of the Bible, 
which mentions Tirhakah in 701 both as king 
and as at war with the Assyrians. It is at present 
not possible to explain this discrepancy; the latest 
attempt at an explanation is that of Prašek (* Mit- 

teilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft,” 1903, 

viii. 148), who holds that the Biblical passage con- 

cerning Tirhakah referred originally to an expedition 

in 691 or later, the report being misplaced in the 
present text. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : For the monuments of Tirhakah : Wiedemann, 
Gesch. Aegyptens, p. 590. For his ascension to the throne: 
Maspero, Histoire Ancienne, 1899, iii. 861 (with some reser- 
vations). On the cuneiform accounts : Winckler, in Schrader, 
K. A. T. 8d ed., pp. 88 et seq. (also Mitteilungen der Vor- 
derasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1898, p. 29; Altorientalisehe 
Forschungen, p. 91). 

E. C. W. M. M. 


TIRZAH: 1. Ancient Canaanitish capital (Josh. 
xii. 24), which, from the context, seems to have 
been situated in the northern part of the country. 
Possibly, therefore, it should be distinguished from 
the Israelitish capital of the same name (I Kings 
xiv. 17; xv. 21, 83), which was made a royal city by 
Jeroboam I. (Zb. xiv. 17), and which remained the 
residence of the kings of Israel until Omri. 


Subse- 


quently Tirzah is mentioned only as the center of 
the revolution of Menahem (II Kings xv. 14, 16); 
and even in this passage “Tirzah,” on the basis of 


` the Septuagint text, should perhaps be read “ Thar- 


seila” and be identified with the village of that 
name, which, according to the “Onomasticon ” of 
Eusebius, was a Samaritan town in Bashan, corre- 
sponding to the modern Tsil. 

The only: information possessed concerning the 
royal city of Tirzah, which is praised for its beauty 
in Cant. vi. 4, is that it was situated in the district 
of Zelophehad in the tribe of Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 
33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11; Josh. xvii. 8); but, since 
neither Josephus nor the * Onomasticon ” gives any 
details regarding it, all identifications are uncertain. 
Robinson considered it to be the site of the modern 
Talluza, the Tarlusa of the Talmud, a town about 
seven kilometers northeast of Nablus (Neubauer, 
“Q. T.” p. 268), while Conder, on the other hand, 
identified it with Tayasir, an ancient site with cav- 
erns, tombs, and other remains, ninetcen kilometers 
northeast of Nablus. The translation of “ Tirzah " 
by * Tir'an" in the Targum to Cant. vi. 4 has led 
other scholars to identify the place with the modern 
Al-Tirah, which lies south of Nablus, although this 
Tir‘an may perhaps be represented rather by Tur'an, 
northeast of Nazareth. 

2. The youngest of the five daughters of Zelo- 
phehad (Num. xxvi. 38). 

E, C. 


TISHBI, ELIJAH. 


TISHBI, JUDAH BEN ELIJAH: Karaite 
scholar and liturgical poet; flourished at Belgrade in 
the first half of the sixteenth century; grandson of 
Abraham ben Judah. He copied and completed 
the exegetical work of his grandfather, entitled 
“Yesod Mikra," and was the author of liturgical 
poems, several of which have been inserted in the 
Karaite prayer-book (“Siddur ha-Kera’im,” ii. 215; 
iii. 171, 179, 174). Judah was the copyist of the 
“Yehi Me’orot,” on the precepts attributed to Tobiah 
ben Moses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 93; Fürst, 
Gesch. des Karilert. ii. 299. 


K. I. Bn. 


TISZA-ESZLAR AFFAIR: Accusation’ of 
ritual murder brought against the Jews of 'Tisza- 
Eszlar, a Hungarian town situated on the Theiss. 
On April 1, 1882, Esther Solymosi, a Christian 
peasant girl fourteen years old, servant in the home 
of Andreas Huri at Tisza-Eszlar, was sent on an 
errand from which she did not return. The search 
for her being fruitless, a rumor was circulated that 
the girl had become a victim of religious fanaticism. 
The agitations of the anti-Semites, whose leaders, 
Onody of Tisza-Eszlar and Victor von Istóczi, had 
in the House of Deputies proposed the expulsion of 
the Jews, exercised a most pernicious influence upon 
the country population. ln the gen- 
eral excitement which they stirred up 
and which led to bloody excesses in 
many parts of Hungary, the suspicion 
that the Jews had foully dealt with 
the girl, in order to use her blood at the approach- 
ing Passover (April 4), found ready credence; and 


I Dx. 
See LEVITA, BLIJAN. 
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on May 4 the alarmed mother accused the Jews be- 
fore the local judge of having killed her daughter, 
and urged him to hold an investigation. i 

On May 19 the county court of Nyireghyhaza sent 
the notary Bary to act as examining judge at Tisza- 
Eszlar. After having placed the suspected Jews 
under the surveillance of the police, Bary began his 
inquiry with Samuel, the five-year-old son of the 
synagogue sexton Josef Scharf. The babble of this 
child, from whom by means of money presents and 
pieces of sugar some women and girls had elicited 
the statement that his father had called Esther into 
his house and pinioned her, and that the slaughterer 
(*shohet?) had cut off her head, was the point at 
issue in all the proceedings. Before Bary the boy 
stated that in the presence of his father and other 
men the slaughterer had made an incision in the 
girl’s neck, while he himself and his brother Moriz 
had received the blood in a plate. The father, as 
well as Moriz, 


on watch, he saw also that after the operation a rag 
was ticd around the neck of the girl and her body 
dressed again, in the presence of Samuel Lustig, 
Abraham Braun, Lazar Weissstein, and Adolf 
Jünger The two conspirators Recszy and Peczcly 
immediately sent for the examining judge Bary, 
before whom the same night Moriz repeated his 
account, adding that, after the perpetrators had 
left the scene of their crime he had locked the syn- 
agogue, and that neither the corpse nor any blood 
marks were to be found. With feverish zeal Bary 
continued his investigations in the synagogue and 
houses and among the graves; but nowhere could 
any traces of the living or dead girl be discovered. 
Twelve Jews were arrested on suspicion; and Moriz 
Scharf was given in charge of the jailer. 

On June 18 there was drawn out of the River 
Theiss neat Dada a body which the district physi- 
cian declared to be that of a fourteen-year-old girl, 

and which many 


who was nearly = eee EEE Oe EE recognized as 
fourteen years ' not mere aS S ZU . P that of Esther 
old, and the Z P Solymosi. Her 


other suspected 


persons, denied RE. du Ra — 
any knowledge Wage À zh RU DTE 
of the disappear- —& UA CV RUN RU 


EU 


deu 


ance of the girl 
and of her con- 
jectured mur- 
der. On May 
19 Scharf and 
his wife were 
arrested; Moriz 


repeated his 
statement, and 


said in addition that he had never known anything 
about the missing girl, not even from hearsay. On 
the evening of that day Moriz was given in charge 
of Recszy, the commissary of safety, who took 
him to his country house in Nagy- 

«Qonfes- Falu, where the court clerk, Peezely, 
sions” of received orders to watch over the 
the Scharf boy'ssafety. Peczely, a brutish man 
Children. who had served twelve years in jail 
for murder, connived with Recszy to 

make Moriz the instrument of a blood accusation. 
Intimidated by cruelty and threats, the boy con- 
fessed in the night that after Sabbath morning serv- 
ice his father had called Esther to his house under 
the pretext of requiring her to remove some candle- 
sticks (an act forbidden to Jews on Saturday); that a 
Jewish beggar, Hermann Wollner, who lod ged with 
them, had led the girl to the vestibule of the syna- 
gogue and felled her; and that, after having un- 
dressed her, two slaughterers, Abraham Buxbaum 
and Leopold Braun, had held her while another 
slaughterer, Solomon Schwarz, incised her neck 
with a large knife and emptied the blood into a pot. 
These three men, applicants for the vacant position 
of precentor and shohet, had come to Tisza-Eszlar to 
officiate on that particular Sabbath, and had, as the 
boy said, remained in the synagogue after morning 
service. All this, according to his confession, Moriz 
had observed through the keyhole of the synagogue 
door. During forty-five minutes that he thus stood 


mother, how- 
ever, emphatic- 
ally denied that 
it was Esther's 
corpse, although 
sheafterward 
recognized the 
clothes in which 
the body was 
found as those 
of her daughter. 
A committee of 
experts, two 
physicians and one surgeon, declared that the 
corpse was that of a girl eighteen to twenty 
years of age, who had met with her death but 
eight or ten days before. It was then buried in 
the Catholic cemetery of Tisza-Eszlar. The anti- 
Semites, among whom was the Catholic priest of the 
town, insinuated that the body had been smuggled 
in by the Jewsand clothed in the garments of Esther 
Solymosi in order to conceal the crime of ritual mur- 
der. Several of the raftsmen who had found the 
body were induced by promises, threats, and cruel 
treatment to revoke their former testimony and to 
declare that they had brought the body to the river 
and that an unknown Jewess had furnished them 
with theclothes in which they had dressedit. New 
arrests were made; and the affair, which had now 
become a cause célèbre, was considerably protracted. 
On July 29 formal accusations were made against 
fifteen persons, asfollows: Solomon Schwarz, Abra- 
ham Buxbaum, Leopold Braun, and Hermann Woll- 
ner, of murder; Josef Scharf, Adolf Jünger, Abra- 
ham Braun, Samuel Lustig, Lazar Weissstein, and 
Emanuel Taub, of voluntary assistance 

Formal Ac- in the crime; Anselm Vogel, Jankel 
cusations Smilovics, David  Hersko, Martin 
Made. Gross, and Ignaz Klein, of abetting 
the crime and smuggling the body. 

The delay in the case was caused mainly by the 
illegal and arbitrary acts of Bary, who conducted his 
examinations without the aid of the state attorney, 


Tisza-Eszlar Affair 
Tithe 


wrote without witnesses the minutes of the proceed- 
ings, and tortured the accused and suspected. By 
order of the government, Moriz Scharf was given in 
charge of the district bailiff, who placed him in the 
custody of the warden Henter; thus removed from 
contact with his coreligionists, he was entirely under 
the influence of their adversaries, and received in- 
structions as to the testimony to be given by him at 
the trial. l 

The accused were defended by Karl Eötvös, jour- 
nalist and member of the House of Deputies, with 
whom were associated the advocates B. Friedmann, 
Alexander Funtak, Max Szekely of Budapest, and 
Ignaz Heumann of Nyireghyhaza, the seat of the 
county court before which the case was tried. Ina 
petition to Minister of Justice Pauler, Eótvós pro- 
tested against thesystem of torture practised by Bary, 
hecszy, and Peczely ; but&this protest had little effect 
upon that oflicial. The affair was so long drawn out 
that State Attorney Kozma of Budapest went to Nyi- 
reghyhaza in September to hasten the examination. 

This dragging on of the proceedings attracted 
-general attention. The country was greatly agi- 
tated. Anumberof pamphlets appealed to the pas- 
sions of the people, and attempted to establish the 
guilt of the accused. Louis Kossuth, then living in 
exile at Turin, raised his powerful voice to castigate 
the action of the authorities and to deprecate this 
stirring up of medieval prejudices. The suspicion 
of ritual murder, he considered, was a disgrace to 
Hungary; to represent as a racial 
crime or as a ritual crime a murder 
which at the worst was an individual 
one was, he said, unwortby of modern 
civilization. This cry of indignation 
from the veteran patriot was strangely in contrast 
with the fury of persecution and prejudice which 
raged throughout the country and which was 
echoed inthe House of Deputies. An interpellation 
addressed to the minister of justice by the deputy 
Ernest Mezer in Nov., 1882, called forth exciting 
scenes. The attorney-general Havas was then sent 
to Nyireghyhaza, and he found that, despite the 
official declaration of the examining judge, the ac- 
cused had not had a single hearing. He released 
some prisoners; but, realizing that he was hampered 
by powerful influences in his endeavor to accelerate 
the affair, he offered his resignation, which was 
readily accepted. 

In the middle of November the wife of Josef 
Scharf was set free, her husband and the other pris- 
oners being still detained. At therequest of the de- 
fending lawyers the body found in the Theiss was 
exhumed (Dec. 7) and reexamined by three professors 
of medicine at the University of Budapest—Schen- 
thauer, Belky, and Mihalkovics. They found that 
the opinion of the members of the former committee 
of examination had no scientific basis, and later, be- 
fore the court, they taxed them with 
gross ignorance: the body was too 

Corpse much decayed to allow a positive 
Exhumed. judgment. The fact that the corpse 

was not claimed by any one, left no 
doubt in their opinion, however, that it was that 
of Esther Solymosi; and as the neck was not cut, 
no ritual murder could have been committed. 


Protest by 
Louis 
Kossuth. 


Esther’s 
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On June 17, 1888, the last act in this shameful 
affair began before the court of Nyireghyhaza. 
Judge Francis Korniss presided, Eduard Szeyffert 
acting as state attorney. Although the testimony 
of Moriz Scharf was the only basis of the accusa- 
tion, the court held thirty sessions to examine the 
case in all its details; and many witnesses were 
heard. The glaring contradictions of the boy de- 
spite the careful training he had received, and the 
falsity of his accusation as exposed by a local in- 
spection of the alleged scene of the murder made by 
the court in 'Tisza-Eszlar on July 16, resulted, as 
was inevitable, in the unanimous acquittal of the 
accused (Aug. 8). Szalay, the attorney for the 
widow Solymosi, in à speech full of bitter in- 
vectives, appealed against the decision; but the 
supreme court rejected his appeal and confirmed the 
verdict of the county court. 

The youthful accuser whom the maneuvers of the 
anti-Semites had alienated from his faith and his 
coreligionists, and whose filial feelings they had 
suppressed, returned to his parents, who gladly re- 
ceived him. Moriz fully redeemed his past: hesup- 
ported his father until the death of the latter (1905). 

The verdict of acquittal and the deliverance of 
the prisoners, most of whom had languished fifteen 

months in prison, were the signal for 


Acquittal uprisings in Presburg, Budapest, and 
of the . other parts of Hungary. The specta- 
Accused. tors who thronged the court-house 


during the sessions, and among whom 
Onody, the representative of 'Tisza-Eszlar in the 
House of Deputies, was most conspicuous, con- 
ducted themselves scandalously during the proceed- 
ings: they insulted the prisoners, threatened the 
witnesses and lawyers for the defense, and exhibited 
intense passion, prejudice, and hatred. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alig. Zeit. des Jud. 1882-88, 1884, p. 248; Die 
Neuzcit, 1882-88; Der Blutprozess von Tisza-Hszlar, New 
York, 1883: Paul Nathan, Der Prozess von Tisza-Iszliar, 


Berlin, 1892. 
S. S. MAN. 


TITHE (nwyn): The tenth part of anything, 
appropriated as tax or sacrifice.—Biblical Data : 
Tithing one’s possessions was a very ancient cus- 
tom, existing as early as the time of the Patriarchs. 
Abraham gave Melchizedek “tithes of all” (Gen. 
xiv. 20); and Jacob made a vow that if he should 
return to his father’s house in safety he wouid ac- 
knowledge Yuwu as his Lord and would give Him 
a tenth of everything he possessed (čb. xxviii. 20— 
32). Later the Mosaic law made the tithe obligatory 
upon the Israelites. "The tithe, whether of the seed 
of the land or of the fruit of the tree, belonged 
to Yirwir and consequently was holy. It was re- 
deemable by "adding thereto the fifth part there- 
of." The tithe of cattle, however, was not redeem- 
able; and if one beast was exchanged for another both 
became holy unto the Lord. The method of levying 
the tithe of cattle is indicated: they were counted 
singly; and every tenth one that passed under the 
rod became the tithe animal (Lev. xxvii. 30-83). 

There is apparently a discrepancy between the 
Book of Numbers and that of Deuteronomy with 
regard to the tithe. In Num. xviii, 21-26 itis stated 
that “all the tenth in Israel” is given to the Levites 
“for an inheritance”; as they had no part in the 
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land, the tithe was to be their principal source of 
sustenance. On the other hand, the Levites them- 
selves were required to give the priests a tenth of all 
the tithes received by them. Deut. xiv. 22-29, how- 
ever, enjoins the annual tithing of the increase of 
the field only; this was to be eaten before the Lord, 
that is to say, in the city in which the Temple 
was built. Butif the distance to such city was SO 
great as to render the transportation of all the 
tithes impracticable, the people might convert the 
tithe into money and spend the sum in the city on 
eatables, etc. (“ whatsoever thy soul desireth?; čb. 
verse 26). Every third year the tithes were not to 
be carried to the city of the Temple, but were to be 
stored at home (“within thy gates”), and “the 
Levite, the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow ” were to *eatand be satisfied ” (zb. verse 29). 
It is to be concluded that, the seventh year being à 
Sabbatieal year and no tithing being permissible 
therein, the tithe of the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth years of every cycle of seven years had to be 
prought to the Temple and eaten by the landowner 
and his family, while the tithe of the third and sixth 
years was to be left at home for the poor. 

The third year was called the year of tithing; and 


after the distribution of the tithe among the Levites - 


and others, the landowners were required to an- 
nounce solemnly before the Lord that they had ob- 
served all the laws connected therewith, concluding 
such declaration with a prayer for God’s blessing 
(ib. xxvi. 19-15). A mourner was not allowed to eat 
the tithe, nor might one employ it for any unclean 
use, nor give it for the dead. 

Samuel informed the Israelites that they would 
have to givea teuth of everything to the king (I 
Gam. viii. 15, 17). When the Israelites afterward 
fell into idolatry, they continued to bring their tithes 
to the temple of their idols; but they seem to have 
adopted another system of offering them (comp. 
Amosiv.4, Hebr. and R. V.. King Hezekiah again 
imposed the tithe on his subjects; and the people of 
Judah brought it in abundance, apparently for the 
use of the Levites. Indeed, the quantity was so 
great that the king ordered special chambers in the 
Temple to be prepared for its reception (II Chron. 
xxxi.6-19). The same arrangement was made later 
by Nehemiah (Neh. x. 39, xiii. 12). 

J. M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, the Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy 
are complementary to each other (comp. TITHE, 
BrpricAn Dara); consequently there can be no 
contradiction between them. Thus theré were 
three kinds of tithes: (1) that given to the Levites as 
stated in Num. xviii. 91 et seq.. and termed “the first 
tithe” (* ma'aser rishon ?); (2) the tithe which was 
to be taken to Jerusalem and there consumed by the 
landowner and his family, and which was termed 
“the second tithe” (* ma'aser sheni ”), it being taken 
from what remained after the first tithe had been 
appropriated; and (8) that given to the poor (* ma- 
'aser 'ani?). Therefore two tithes were to be taken 
every year except in the seventh year: Nos. 1 and 
2 in the first, second, fourth, and fifth years; Nos. 
1 and 3 in the third and sixth years. 


The Rabbis inferred from Deut. xiv. 22 that each | 
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tithe was to be taken of every year’s produce sep- 
arately, whether of crops, of cattle, or of anything 
else subject to tithing (Sifre, Deut. 105; Ter. 1. 5; 

R. H. 8a, 12b). Also they fixed a par- 


The ticular day to mark the beginning of 
Tithing the year for tithing. The first of Elul 
Year. according to R. Meir, or the first of 


Tishri according to R. Eleazar and R. 
Simeon, is the new year for the tithing of cattle; 
the first of Tishri, for the produce of the land; the 
first of Shebat according to the school of Shammai, 
or the fifteenth of Shebat according to the school of 
Hillel, for the fruit of the trees (R. H. i. 1). The 
removal of the tithes and the recitation of the con- 
fession (comp. Deut. xxvi. 12 et seg.) must take place 
on the eve of the Passover festival of the fourth and 
seventh years of every cycle of seven years. Al- 
though the removal is mentioned only with regard to 
the tithe of the poor, the Rabbis concluded that the 
other two tithes must also be cleared away at the 
same time (Sifre, Deut. 109). The Rabbis fixed the 
following rules by which one might distinguish 
tithable produce: it must be eatable, the property 
of an individual, and the product of the soil. Fruit 
must be ripe enough to be eaten; when one eats un- 
tithed fruit in an immature state, he is not guilty of 
having transgressed the Law (Ma‘as. i. 1 et seq.). 
As appears from the Bible, the law of tithing was 
originally to be applied in Palestine only; the 
Prophets, however, ordained that tithing should be 
observed in Babylonia also, it being near Palestine. 
The earlier rabbis applied the law of tithing to 
Egypt and to the lands of Ammon and Moab (Yad. 
iv. 8); and the scribes seem to have instituted tithes 
in Syria (Dem, vi. 11; comp. Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 331, 1 et seq.). 

The Rabbis emphasize in more than one instance 
the importance of tithes. Tithing is one of the three 
things through the merit of which the world was 
created (Gen. R. i. 6), and by virtue of which the 
Israelites obtain from God their desire (Pesik. xi. 
96b; Tan., Re'eh). Through the merit of tithes, also, 

the Israelites after death escape the 
Merit of punishment which the wicked suffer 
the Tithe. for twelve months in hell (Pesik. xi. 
9Tb-908a; Midr. Mishle xxxi). The 
Patriarchs observed the law of tithing, concerning 
which statement there are two different accounts: 
(1) Abraham offered the first tithe, Isaac brought the 
heave-offering for the priests (^ terumah gedolah ”), 
and Jacob brought the second tithe (Pesik. R. 25 [ed. 
Friedmann, p. 127b]; (2) Abraham presented the 
heave-offering, Isaac offered the second tithe, and 
Jacob brought the first one (Pesik. xi. 98a; comp. 
Gen. R. lxiv. 6; Num. R. xii. 18; Pirke R. El. 
xxvii, xxxiii) He who partakes of fruit that has 
not been tithed is like one who eats carrion; and 
Judah ha-Nasi's opinion is that one who eats fruit 
of which the tithe for the poor has not been appro- 
priated is deserving of death (Pesik. xi. 99a, b). 
One of the interpretations of Prov. xxx. 4 is that 
he who fulfils the duty of tithing causes rain to fall, 
and that he who fails therein causes drought (Yalk., 
Prov. 969). Non-fulülment of the law of tithing 
brings hurricanes ( Midr. Teh. to Ps. xviii.). 
The tithe for the poor gave rise to the tithing 
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of one’s earnings, with the object of distributing That the tithe spoken of in D, and which is termed 
among the needy the sum so appropriated. Thisis | by the Rabbis “the second tithe” (see TITHE Ix 
inferred iu Sifre (quoted in Tos. to Tu'an. 9a) from | RABBINICAL LITERATURE), is more ancient has 
Deut. xiv. 22, and is therefore considered as an obli- | been concluded by W. R. Smith (^ Rel, of Sem.” 24 
gation imposed by the Mosaic law (“Ture Zahab” to | ed., pp. 245 e£ seg.), who, moreover, thinks that in 
Shulhan 'Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 249, 1; comp. Isaiah | earlier times the tribute was nota fixed amount, but 
Horwitz, “Shene Luhot ha-Berit,” and Joseph Hahn, | that it took the form of first-fruits, and that ata 
“ Yosef Omez," p. 176, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1723). | later period a tithe was fixed to provide the public 
Joel Sirkes in his “Bayit Hadash” (to Shulhan | banquets at sacred festivals, Subsequently the 
‘Aruk, £.c.), however, thinks that tithing one's eamm- | tithe became the prerogative of the king (I Sam. 
ings is simply a custom and is not obligatory either | viii. 15, 17); but from the Book of Amos (iv. 4) it 
under the Mosaic or under the rabbinical law. The | appearsthat in the time of that pr ophet the Israclites 
whole of the tithe must be given to the poor; and | paid tithes for the use of their sanctuaries in the 
no part of it may be appropriated to any otherrelig- | Northern Kingdom, as, similarly, in the Persian 
ious purpose (Shulhan ‘Aruk, /.c., Isserles’ rise period the tithes were converted to the use of the 
W. B. M. SEL Temple of Yuwu (Mal. iii. 8-10). "Those instituted 
—— Critical View: There are evidently two con- | by Nehemiah for payment to the Levites were a 
flicting sources with regard to tithes. D mentions | development of the heave-offering (“terumah ?) 
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TITLE-PAGE OF TRACTATE MENAHOT, PRINTED BY DANIEL BOMBERG, VENICE, 1022. 


(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


only the tithes of corn, wine, and olive-oil, which | given to the priests, Not only do the terms 
were to be levied every year and to be eaten by the | *terumah" and “ma‘aser” often occur together in 
landowner in the Holy City in the first, second, | the Old Testament, but it is stated in Neh, X. 91 et 
fourth, and fifth years of every Sabbatical cycle, | seq. that the Levites were required to collect their 
while in the third and sixth years they were to be | tithes under the supervision of a priest. R. Eleazar 
distributed among the Levites, strangers, orphans, | b. Azariah held that the first tithe might also be paid 
and widows (Deut. xii. 16, xiv. 22 et seg.). P,on | to the priest (Yeb. 960b). 

the other hand, destines this tithe for the Levites Comparing verse 30 with verse 82 of Lev. xxvii., 
(Num. xviii. 21 e£ seg.); and, in a probably late ad- | it may be concluded that the tithe of cattle was to 
dition (Lev. xx vii. 30-38), tithing is extended to the go to the priests or the Levites. This was a oa 
fruit of the trees and to cattle also, It is true that | ion of Philo (“De Premiis Sacerdotum," & 3 [ed. 
in D the Levites, too, have a share in the tithe Mangey, ii. 234]); but the Rabbis refer - viol 
(Deut. xii. 18; comp. xiv. 27); but the owner's in- passage to the second tithe (Sifre, Deut. 68; Hag. 
vitation to the Levite to partake thereof seems to | i. 4; Men. vii. 5). 

have been voluntary. It may be noticed that in J. M. Ser. 
the priestly part of the Book of Ezekiel (xliv. 15 TITLE-PAGE: Hebrew incunabula, like manu- 
et seg.) there is no mention whatever of a tithe | scripts, were mostly provided with colophons, which 
appointed for the Levites. Nehemiah instituted | served as title-pages. The title of the Soncino edi- 
such a tithe; and he directed that the Levitesshould | tion of Berakot, 1488, is given in the printer’s colo- 
give a tithe of their portions to the priests (sce phon. The title-page of Ibn Gabirol’s (or Jedaiah 
TiTnkE, BIBLICAL Data). Hence it may be con- | Bedersi’s ?) “Mibhar ha-Peninim ” (Soncino, 1484) is 
cluded that the passages in Numbers and Leviticus | preceded by a short preface. In Nahmanides’ com- 
regarding tithes were written under the influence of mentary on the Pentateuch (Lisbon, 1489) the ti- 
the Book of Nehemiah. tle, ^Hiddushe Torah,” precedes the preface. In 
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Title-Page 


“Seder ha-Tahanunim Asher Nahagu Bene Roma” 
(= The Order of Devotions According to the Cus- 
tom of Rome) the title is given in the colophon 
(Soncino, 1487) In David Kimhi's “Sefer ha- 
Shorashim? (Naples, 1491) the title, on the first 
page, is surrounded by a wood-engraving. 

In the early sixteenth century the colophon still 
predominated. The title of the “Sefer Minhag 
Abot,” the condensed liturgical code of Zedekiah b. 
Abraham's “ Shibbole ha-Leket,” appears in the colo- 
phon (Mantua, 1514). About this period the titles 
of books began to 
appear on the first 
next to the 


page, 
cover. In the first 
complete ~Babylo- 


nian Talmud, which 
was printed by 
Bomberg in Venice, 
1520-28, the title on 
the first page oc- 
cupies à narrow 
space of five lines, 
a little above the 
center, and, trans- 
lated, reads: “ Mas- 
seket Niddah, with 
Commentaries of 
Rashi, Tosafot, Ex- 
tracts of: Decisions 
in Tosafot, Com- 
mentary on the 
Mishnah by Mai- 
monides, Commen- 
tary and Decisions 
by Asheri. Printed 
by Daniel Bomberg, 
in the year 5280, in 
Venice.” Soon, 
however, the titles 
began to occupy 
the entire page, 
some being bor- 
dered with orna- 
mental wood- or 
metal - engravings 
of flowers, or of 
Moses, Aaron, Da- 
vid, and Solomon, 
or of angels, deer, 
and lions. The 
original engravings 
were sometimes 
used by non-Jewish 
artists, which ac- 
counts for the non-Jewish character of some of 
the title-pages. The borders included the print- 
er’s device and marks. The printers at Prague 
in the sixteenth century decorated their title- 
pages in the style of an illuminated manuscript. 
As à popular title-page design, the entrance to 
the Temple, above which was inscribed “This 
gate of the Lord, into which the righteous shall 
enter” (Ps. exviii. 20), with the pillars of Jachin 
and Boaz, occupied high rank. The Amsterdam, 
1666, “Tikkun,” for night reading, has an engraved 
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Title-Page of "Shefa' Tal," Hanau, 1612. 
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title-page with a representation of Shabbethai 
Zebi and his disciples. Isaac Aboab’s “ Menorat 
ha-Ma'or? (Amsterdam, 1722) has a 


Decora- very elaborately engraved title-page. 
tions. Maimonides’ “Sefer ha - Mizwot" 


(with Judzo-German translation by 
J. Landau, Prague, 1798) has the entire first title- 
page, including the title and inscription of the 
book, engraved, and contains the figures of 
David and Solomon, the Levites' musical instru- 
ments, the Ark, and the candlestick. 
Frequently two 
title-pages were 
used, the first being 
ornamented and 
giving the name 
and contents of the 
book in general 
terms, the second 
giving a fuller de- 
scription in plain 
type. The Amster- 
dam, 1679, edition 
of the Dible, which 
has à Judzo-Ger- 
man translation, has 
& second engraved 
title-page. Often 
the title-page was 
artistically very at- 
tractive; the largest 
types were used for 
the title. The Tal- 
mud published by 
Schapira in Slobuta 
(1817-22) gives the 
titles of the treatises 
and the special com- 
mentaries (not 
printed in former 
editions) and the 
name of Slobuta in 
red. In the second 
Slobuta edition, 
1884-86 (only Bera- 
kot, Shabbat, and 
‘Erubin being pub- 
lished), there were 
two title-pages, 
some lines being in 
red and some in 
black; the Wilna- 
Grodno edition 
(1832-52) followed 
this style. The 
matter on the title-page is sometimes spaced and 
sometimes crowded. The Venice Abudarham of 
1566 has the author's preface of eighteen lines on the 
title-page. Joshua Falk Cohen's * Abne Yehoshua‘,” 
the first rabbinical work published in America (New 
York, 1860), has the description of the contents, on 
the title-page, set in the form of a triangle. A num- 
ber of modern books use vowel-points on the title- 
page. 
Some title-pages misrepresent the contents of the 
book. The title-page of the Bomberg Pentateuch, 
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Titles of Hebrew Books 


Venice, 1524, calls for Ibn Ezra's commentary on 
the Five Rolls, which, however, is not in the book. 
The same thing occurred in the case of Isaac Abra- 
vanel’s commentary on the Megillot (Venice, 1573). 
Judah ha-Levi's *Cuzari," with translation and 
commentary by David Cassel (Leipsic, 1858), has a 
second title-page, dated 1841, which states that part 
of the commentary was written conjointly by II. 


Jolowiez and D. Cassel. Moses Hayyim Luzzatto's 
“Migdal “Oz” (Z0. 1804) mentions “F. Delitzschii 


prolegomena ” in the title-page, but the latter is not 
included in the book. . 
Some old works were supplied with new title- 
pages. Elijah Levita’s “Sefer ha-Tishbi” (Isny, 
1941) was given a new title-page and preface at 


Eo. 


TITLE-PAGE FROM A SHABBETHAIAN “*'TIKKUN,”? 
AMSTERDAM, c. 1668. 


(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
New York.) 


m e pg 


Basel in 1997. The title-page bearing the imprint 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1595, covers the edition 
of Wittenberg, 1587, by Crots. The “ Yosippon,” 
with the title-page of Leipsic, 1710, is the old 
edition of Gotha, 1707. The commentary of Abra- 
vanel on the Early Prophets with the title-page of 
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Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1736, is the Leipsic edition 
of 1686. This device of changing the title-page was 
probably due to the bookseller's desire to mislead 
the purchaser; or perhaps the old title-pages were 
missing and were 
replaced by a sec- 
ond printer. Still 
it is difficult to ex- 
plain why one edi- 
tion of a certain 
date and place 
should have various 
title-pages, asin the 


‘aib’s “ Kol Bokim," 
a commentary on 
Lamentations (Ven- 
ice, 1589), and Hay- 
yim Abraham Os- 
trosa’s “Sefer Ben 
le-Abraham ” (Salo- 
nica, 1826), some 
copies of which 
read “Sefer Ben 
Abraham,” omit- 
ting the “le”; per- 
haps the printer dropped that letter from the form 
before he had tinished the edition. 

Some of the errors in the title-pages affect the 
name of the author. In Moses b. Elijah Galina’s 
* Hokmat ha-Parzuf” (Amsterdam, 1658) the name 
reads “Elijah ben Moses." In Elijah Alfandari’s 
“Seder Eliyahu Rabbah,” responsa (Constantinople, 
1719), the name “Shabbethai” on the title-page is 

anerror. Mistakes in dates of publica- 

Errors in tion, especially in acrostics, are nu- 
Names and merous. Sometimes the date on the 

Titles. title-page is different from that in the 

colophon, or the two title-pages dis- 
agree. For example, the Amsterdam, 1705, edition 
of the Bible has a second title-page dated 1700-8. 
Elijah b. Joseph Trillinger’s * Misbnat R. Eli'ezer" 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1707) gives the correct date 
in the colophon, but on the title-page of the first 
volume the date 1655 is given in acrostic. On some 
title-pages the dates are incorrectly given, as in the 
Tur Hoshen Mishpat of Venice, 1567, in which the 
date given is 5027, instead of 5827. A similar mistake 
occurred in Joseph b. Hayyim Jabez's commentary 
on the Psalms (Salonica, 1571), in which the words 
" Shelosh Me'ot ? (= “three hundred ”) are omitted. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Vinne, Title-Pages as Seen by a Printer, 

New York, 1901. 

J. J. D. E. 

TITLES OF HEBREW BOOKS: In Hebrew 
literature, books, with few exceptions, are recog- 
nized by their titles independently of their authors' 
names. Citations from and references to the * Pene 
Yehoshua‘,” or *Sha'agat Aryeh,” are often made 
by students who neither know nor care to know the 
name of the author. Hence the bibliographer's first 
aim is the listing of Hebrew books by their titles 
rather than by the names of their authors. 

The titles of the Biblical books are said to have been 
decided by the Great Assembly, headed by Ezra. 
“Torah,” * Nebi'im," and " Ketubim ” (Pentateuch, 


Amsterdam, 1728, 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish 


Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 
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Prophets, aud Hagiographa) were the titles given 
to the principal divisions. The Torah was subdi- 
vided into five “fifths,” entitled “ Hamishshah 
Humshe Torah” (Hag. 14a). The Book of Exodus 
was called “Homesh Sheni” (Second Fifth), and 
Numbers, *IIomesh ha-Pekudim” (Fifth of the 
Numbered; Sotah 86b). The Minor Prophets were 
known as the “Shenem ‘Asar” (The Twelve), and 
Chronicles as “Dibre ha-Yamim" (The Events of 
the Days; B. B. 14a). | 

In a later period the five “books of Moses" re- 
ceived respectively the titles “ Bereshit,” “Shemot,” 
* Wavikra,” “Bemidbar,” and “ Debarim,” these be- 

ing merely the first important words in 

Biblical 

Titles. sections of the Talmud and the dif- 
ferent midrashic works became known 
by titles indicating either their contents or the gen- 
eral nature of their relation to the Law. The Mish- 
nah ‘and Gemara together form the Talmud, t.e., 
the “Study,” “ Teaching.” 

In the geonic period, besides the collections of re- 
sponsa and codes called * Halakot Pesukot,” or * Ha- 
lakot Gedolot” (halakic decisions credited to Judah 
Gaon), there were Saadia Gaon’s “Sefer ha-Emunot 
we ha-De'ot"? (Book of Creeds and Opinions), Hai 
Gaon’s * Mikkah u-Mimkar” (Buying and Selling), 
and Amram Gaon’s “Seder,” or “Siddur.” The title 
“Reumah” is curious for a work on “shehitah ” by 
Nahshon Gaon; but this is explained by Reifmann to 
be a misprint, the proper title being “Re’u Mah” 
(See What), the two words beginning the text. 

Immediately after the geonic period the works of 
legal authorities were known by their authors’ 
names—Alfasi, RaMBaM (Maimonides), Mordecai, 
Asheri. The commentators Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
RaSHBaM, Abravanel, and others gave no other 
title than “Perush” (exposition, commentary) to 
their works. Later, the titles of the books again took 
the place of the authors’ names, and references were 
made to the “ Ba‘al ha-Turim,” the “Ba‘al ha-Lebu- 
shim,” the “Bet Yosef,” and the “Shulhan ‘Aruk ”; 
among the few cxceptions in later times were the 
works of Wilna Gaon and R. Akiba Eger. Cabalis- 
tic books bear fanciful and highly poetical titles: 
“Zohar ” (Brightness), formerly known as the * Mid- 
rash of R. Simeon b. Yohai"; “Bahir” (Shining); 
"Ra'ya Mehemna” (True Shepherd); “Sifra di-Ze- 
ni‘uta” (Book of Secrets); “ Libnat ha-Sappir ” (Sap- 
phire Paving); “ Ginnat Bitan ” (Garden of the Pal- 

ace); “Bat Melek” (Daughter of the 
Cabalistic King); *'Ez Hayyim” (Tree of Life). 
Books. General titles were given to certain 
Classes of literature, such as “Tosa- 
fot” (additions or glosses to the Talmud, chiefly by 
French rabbis), * Poskim" (decisions), * Hiddushim ” 
(novell on halakic subjects) and “Derushim” 
(notes on haggadic expositions). The “She’elot 
u-Teshubot ” (responsa) bear sometimes the name of 
the author, sometimes a special title. In modern 
times “Bi’ur” (explanation) has replaced the title 
“ Perush. ” 

Most Hebrew titles are catehwords or familiar 
Biblical phrases; some have reference to the name 
of the author; for example, “Zera‘ Abraham” or 
“ Zera‘ Yizhak ” (Seed of Abraham, or Isaac). “Helel 


the five books; while the separate 


ben Shahar ” (“ Lucifer, son of the morning”; Isa. 
xiv. 12) isappropriated by an author whose first name 
is Hillel. “Derek Oniyyah” (“the way of a ship "a 
Prov. xxx. 19) is due to the surname of the author 
being “Schiff” (ship). One author by the name of 
Cohen made the titles of all his works refer to that 
name, all beginning with a “waw”: * We-Shab ha- 


_Kohen” (* And the priest shall come again”; Lov, 


xiv. 39); * We-IIe'erik Oto ha-Kohen” (“and the 


priest shall value him”; Lev. xxvii. 8); “We-Ilish- 


shab-Lo ha-Kohen? (*And the priest shall reckon 
unto him"; Lev. xxvii. 18, Hebr.). Samuel Jaffe chose 
as titles for his works Biblical phrases beginning 
with his name; thus, “Yefeh *Enayim ? (Beautiful 
Eyes), * Yefeh Kol" (Beautiful Voice), etc. ' * Elef 
ha-Magen ” (“a thousand bucklers?; Cant. iv. 4) is 
the title of a work by Moses Galante containing a 
thousand responsa. The title of one of Azulai's 
books is * Debash le-Fi " (Honey to My Mouth), * De- 
BaSh” being the abbreviation of “ David ben Sarah,” 


Lipschütz's * Tif'eret Yisrael” contains references 
to his own name and to the numerical 

Special values of the names of his father, chil- 
Ex- dren, and grandchildren (see his intro- 
pedients. ductionto'lTohorot) Most of the Bib- 


lical phrases used as titles have no re- 
lation to the names of the authors of the works, as in 
the case of *Da-Urim Kabbedu Yawn” (* Glorify 
ye the Lord in the fires”; Isa. xxiv. 15), the title of 
a commentary on Rashi on the Pentateuch. - 

Some authors found titles in the nomenclature of 
the Tabernacle—its accessories, the vestments of the 
priests, the various ingredients of the incense—and 
the names of flowers, fruits, wines, and oils. Morde- 
cai Jaffe is the author of the * Lebushim” (Garments), 
divided into “Lebush 'Tekelet? (Blue Apparel), 
“Hur” (White), “Buz we-Argaman” (Linen and 
Purple), “‘Ateret Zahab” (Crown of Gold), “‘Ir 
Shushan” (“the city of Shushan”; based on Esth. 
viii. 15). It made little difference whether the 
title had or had not any bearing on the contents of 
the book so long. as it appealed to the fancy of 
the author. Abraham Jacob Paperna, in criti- 
cizing this method, said that if the custom of choos- 
ing Biblical phrases at random were continued, 
it would soon be possible to read the whole Bible by 
collecting and arranging Hebrew book-titles, Ac- 
cording to a popular belief, the Messiah will appear 
when that has been done (*Kankan Hadash Male 
Yashan," p. 24, Wilna, 1867) Authors borrowed 
also Talmudical phrases, such as the one just 
quoted, which means “A Now Vessel Full of Old 
[Wine] ”. (Ab. iv. 20), and *Emat Mafgia' ‘al Ari” 
(The Lion's Fear of the Gnat; see Shab. 77b), the 
title of à counter-criticism by Benamozegh of Leon 
of Modena’s“ Ari Nohem” (The Howling Lion), 
an attack upon the Zohar. 

The relation of a commentary to a text is some- 
times indicated by a similarity in titles; Maimon- 

ides’ “ Mishneh Torah” was followed 

Self- by Caro's commentary “ Kesef Mish- 
Flattery in neh” (Double Money), De Boton’s 
Titles. — *LehemMishneh? (Double Bread), and 
Judah Rosanes’ * Mishneh le-Melek ” 

(Vice-King). Caro's Shulhan ‘Aruk (Table Pre- 
pared) is covered by Isserles’ *Mappah " (Table- 
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cloth), annotations. Caro himself annotated his 

“Bet Yosef” (House of Joseph) in his " Bedek ha- 

Bayit? (Breach in the House). In his eagerness to 

embellish his work with a beautiful Biblical phrase 

an author rarely hesitated, on the score of modesty, 
to select such a title as “Zeh Yenahamenu” (He 

[This] Shall Comfort Us) or “Matok mi-Debash ” 

(Sweeter than Honey) Highly extravagant titles, 

especially when referring to nobles or kings, some- 

times aroused the suspicion of a government. This 
was so in the case of Yom-Tob Lip- 

Eulogistic mann Heller’s commentaries on Asheri 

Titles. which he entitled ^ Ma'adanne Melek” 

(Royal Dainties) and “Lehem Hamu- 
dot? (Pleasant Bread [from the King's Table]; see 

Dan. x. 8; the Prague, 1628, edition), the author 

being accused of treasonable pretensions, Conse- 

quently the publishers of the edition of Fürth, 1745, 

were compelled to change the titles to * Ma'adanne 

Yom-Tob " (Dainties of Yom-Tob) and * Dibre Ha- 

mudot” (Pleasant Words). | 

On the other hand, some authors took pains to 
select titles that would indicate the nature of the 
contents of their books, as in the works “Agur” 
(Gatherer); * Kol Bo? (All in It), collections of litur- 
gical minhagim; * Keneset ha-Gedolah ? (Great As- 
sembly), a digest of all the responsa in the order of the 
Turim ; * Torat ha-Kena'ot? (Law of Jealousies), rules 
for polemics; and “Shebet le-Gew Kesilim” (Rod 
for the Fool’s Back), the last-named being a severely 
censorious work. Perhaps the most appropriate 
titles are those used in memorial and eulogistic 
works. The Talmudical treatise “Ebel Rabbati” 
(Great Mourning) later received the euphemistic 
title “Semahot” (Joys). The modern manual for 
mourners is similarly called “Sefer ha-Hayyim” 
(Book of the Living). The book of recitations and 
prayers in commemoration of Simeon b. Yohai 
is called *Hillula Rabbah” (Grand Celebration). 
Others have such titles as “Alion Bakut” (Gen. 
xxxv. 8), “Ebel Kabed” (Grievous Mourning), 
“Ebel Mosheh” (Mourning for Moses) “Misped 
Mar” (Bitter Wailing), “Kol Nehi” (Voice of 
Lamentation), “Kol Bokim” (Voice of Crying), 
“Emek ha-Baka” (Valley of Baca; see Ps. Ixxxiv. 
6). Some books have two Hebrew titles, and others 
have one in Hebrew and one in another language, 
references being made to either. 

The repetition of the same title by various au- 
thors is a source of annoyance and confusion to the 
bibliographer. Benjacob, in his “ Ozar ha-Sefarim ” 
(up to 1863), records no less than 27 books entitled 
“Ez Hayyim”; 20 entitled “Shir Yedidut”; 16 en- 
titled “ Zofnat Pa‘aneah ”; 15 entitled “ Leshon Lim- 
mudim”; 14 each entitled “Keter Torah,” * Lekah 
Tob,” *Ma'amar Mordekai,” * Mekor Hayyim,” 
“Sefat Emet”; 18 each called * Heshelk Shelomoh,” 
*Safah Berurah”; 12 each entitled * Eben Bohan,” 
“Derek Hay yim," * Mikweh Yisrael”; and thereare 
twenty other titles each of which is used for from 8 
to 12 hooks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delmedigo. Behinat ha-Dat, ed. Reggio, p. 
132, Vienna, 1833; I. D’Israeli, Curiosities of Literature, p. 
101; Reifmann, in Ha-Shahar, ii. 842; S. Schechter, Studies 
in Judaism, xi: A. Berliner, Hebriiische Biichertitel, 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1905. 
J. J. D. E. 


TITLES OF HONOR: Words and phrases ap- 
plied to persons to distinguish their noble birth, 
or their ofticial or social rank and station, or as marks 
of acknowledgment of their learning and piety. . 
—-—Biblical Data: The title “adon” = “lord” 
was given to the owner of property and slaves; also 
to the person to whom homage was paid as a guest 
of honor (Gen. xviii. 3) or who has done an act of 
kindness (70. xix. 18). Abraham was entitled “lord” 
and “nesi elohim ? = “mighty prince" (čb. xxiii. 6), 
also “prophet” (čb. xx. 7). The representative of 
the people was a “melek” = “leader,” or in some 
cases “king.” Next in rank was the “aluf” = 
“duke” or “chieftain.” Each of the dukes of Esau 
was the ruler of a family or clan (čb. xxxvi. 15), 
and was probably subject to the head of the whole 
tribe. The king appointed a viceroy 
termed “mishneh” = “second.” Jo- 
seph was mishneh to Pharaoh, with the 
title “abrek ” = “bow the knees” (čb. xli. 49), de- 
noting the reverence due to his dignity ; though ac- 
cording to the Talmud “ab-rek” (47, IN) is a com- 
pound word whose two elements signify respect- 
tively “father” (in wisdom) and “ young” (in years), 
the whole denoting “young father” in the sense of 
“Jupiter” = “Ju” + “pater” (Levinsohn, * Shora- 
she Lebanon,” s.v. IN). Pharaoh renamed Joseph 
“ Zaphnath-paaneah ” = “the revealer of secrets.” 

Moses as a spiritual leader was recognized by the 
titles “ish ha-Elohim ” = “the man of God” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 1) and “‘ebed Yuwm” = “the servant of the 
Lord” (b. xxxiv. 5). These titles were applied to 
other prophets also (I Sam. ii. 27; Isa. xlii. 19). 

The civil administration was conducted by judges 
who had the title of “prince,” “ruler” (“sar,” 
“sarim ”) over certain divisions of the people, com- 
prising thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens (Ex. 
xviii. 21). Ina later period the judges (“shofetim ”) 
became the real rulers of the Israelites, till, like the 
Gentiles, the latter adopted a king. In Moses’ time 
these were called also the “zekenim” = “elders” 
and the “nesi’im” = “rulers” (Lev. iv. 22) of the 
congregation. 

The title of birth, *bekor," assigned to the first- 
born son in every family, carried with it special 
privileges of inheritance. The title “kohanim” = 
“ priests," applied to all descendants of Aaron, and 
that of * Lewiyim ” = * Levites," to the rest of the 
tribe of Levi, carried with them privileges with 

regard to tithes and certain duties in 


Origin. 


Titles of connection with the administration of 
Birth and religious services in the Temple; thus 
Nobility. the senior priest was called “kohen 


mashiah ” = “the anointed priest" or 
“kohen gadol” = “the high priest." The prophet 
(“nabi”) bore also the titles “ro’eh” and “hozeh” 
— “seer” (I Sam. ix. 9; II Kings xvii. 13). 

Titles of nobility not connected with the tribe of 
Levi, but recognized by the people or conferred by 
the king as distinctions of ancient and noble stock, 
high descent. and gentility, were the following: 
“azil,” “hor” = “freeman”; and “nasik,” “ro- 
zen,” or “razon” (Prov, xiv, 28) = “prince.” Titles 
of civil officers chosen by the people were: “aluf,” 
“nasi,” “nagid,” “kazin,” and “rosh” = “ chief.” 
Titles of officers connected with the royal palace 
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were: “abi ha-melek ? (the father of the king, t.e., 
prime minister); “saris” (eunuch, chamberlain, the 
king’s friend; I Kings iv. 57); “rab ha-tabbahim " 
(executioner); * yoresh ‘ezer” (crown prince); * mish- 
neh” (viceroy); "shalish ? (third in rank, chief 
of staff); “nizzab” or “nezib” (tribal governor; 
[ Kings iv. 7); “ pehah," “sagan” (lieutenant and 
deputy; Jer. li. 28); “ abir,” *addir? (knight and 
hero); “kereti” and “neleti” (royal couriers and 
headsmen forming the body-guard of David); 
“geren” (satrap of the Philistines); *tifsar" (e 
military prefect); "partam," “ 'abashdarpan ” 
(satrap under the Persian government); “sarek ” 
(overseer; Dan. vi. 8); “rab,” “rabreban " (chief, 
chieftain); “mazkir” (recorder). During the Exile 
the Persian king gave his courtiers titles: thus 
Daniel was renamed “ Belteshazzar” (db. i. 7), and 
Nehemiah “Tirshatha” (Neh. viii. 9). For later 
titles see EXILARCH, GABBAT, Gaon, Nasi, PARNAS, 
RABBI, etc. | 
J: : J. D. E. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis lay 
stress on the distinction due to * yibus" and * zekut 
abot” (sce PATRIARCHS). A descendant of a noble 
family is a “yahsan” (well-born; comp. “gentle” 
in “gentleman ”). The destruction of Jerusalem 
is ascribed to the lack of distinction between the 
nobles and the common people: “As 
with the people, so with the priest; 
as with the servant, so with the mas- 
ter? (Isa. xxiv. 2; Shab. 119b). With 
the exception of Simeon ha-Zaddik (= *the just") 
the members o? the Great Assembly and of the San- 
hedrin were not referred to by any title (Ab. i. 2). 
The Biblical title “nasi” for the president of the 
community and “ab bet din” (father of the court of 
law) for the chief justice existed at an early period 
in the Palestinian academies. The title “rabban” 
(general master of the community) was given to 
Johanan b. Zakkai and to Gamaliel the Elder. The 
title “rabbi,” designating an individual master, was 
only less honorable than * rabban." In the Dabylo- 
nian schools “rab” was used instead. The title 
* rabbi? without the proper name was used to des- 
ignate Judah ha-Nasi I. The scholars mentioned 
in the Mishnah, known as TANNAIM, except those of 
the early period, have the title “rabbi” prefixed to 
their names, as have also the Palestin- 
Communal ian amoraim, the Babylonian amoraim 
and bearing that of “rab” (see AMORAIM). 
Religious The later Talmudists bear the title Mar 
Titles. (master. HABER (“colleague”) and 
Hakan were titles used in Palestine. 
ABBA was used in Babylon, as was the title “resh ga- 
luta? (ExinAncm), or *rosh ha-keneset” (head of 
the synagogue). Resnu Karran denoted the presi- 
dent of the students who assembled in the months 
of Adarand Elul. Parxas was the title of the ad- 
ministrator of the community; GABBA, that of the 
publie almoner, the collector and distributer of char- 
ities (Ned. 65b). ‘The Hazzawn in the mishnaic period 
was the sexton of the synagogue; in later times he 
was the reader of prayers: while the sexton or beadle 
was known as the *shammash." A teacher was 
called “melammed,” and his assistant “ resh dukana i: 
(B. B. 91a). The latter taught the class of younger 
XII.—11 
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children stationed on a platform; hence the name 
DUKAN. | 

Honorific phrases used as epithets were assigned 
to the great rabbis in the ‘Talmudic period by their 
disciples and admirers. R. Johanan b. Zakkai was 
called “the light of Israel, the right pillar, the 
mighty hammer” (Ber. 28b). Jose the priest, a dis- 
ciple of Johanan b. Zakkai, was styled *hasid " = 
*pious" (Ab. ii. 11); there was also a R. Simeon 
Hasida (Suk. 59b). R. Eleazar called R. Asi * mofet 
ha-dor? = “the wonder of the generation” (Hul. 
103b)  Metaphorical terms were similarly used: R. 
Eleazar b. Simeon was “a lion the son of a lion” 
(B. M. 84b); R. Hiyya b. Abin was exalted as “the 
lion of society ” (Shab. 111); Samuel was known as 
“the lion of Babylon” (ib. 58a); R. Akiba, as “ozar 
balum” — “a treasure of knowledge” (Git. 67a); 
R. Meir (whose real name was Me’ashah) was so called 
because he enlightened the eyes of the wise in the 
Halakah (‘Er. 18b); R. Menahem b. Simeon, “the 
son of the holy” (‘Ab. Zarah 50a); R. Eleazar, “the 
best scholar? (Ker. 18b); R. Joseph, a “sharp 
knife” (Yeb. 122a), meaning that he was keen 
and logical in reasoning. The last-mentioned 
title was given also to Raba, Joseph's son (Hul. 
77a). R. Joseph was styled “Sinai,” and Rabbah 
“toker harim ? = * mountain-razer ” (Hor. 14a). The 
former title describes the traditional and logical 
scholar; the latter, the pilpulist who depends on 
technical argumentation. 

In the geonic period the title Gaon replaced 
“nasi” as referring to the president of the commu- 
nity. "The principal of the academies of Sura and 
Pumbedita were known as *rosh yeshibah" or 
“resh metibta.” The principal teachers were the 

“yesh sidra” and the “resh Kallah.” 
Titles in The title “nagid” was conferred on 
the Middle R. Samuel (1027-55), the author of 
Ages. “Mebo ha-'Falmud," and later re- 
placed the title “gaon” in Egypt 
(see EayPT). The title "dayyan ” (judge) appears 
to have been first used in the eleventh century, in 
Spain (see BAHYA, JOSEPH IBN PaxvDna) In France 
and Germany the title “parnas” was revived, 
* manhig ” (leader) being applied to the same official. 
The title GaAznBar for the receiver of the taxes and 
contributions of the congregation was revived 
among the Sephardim ; he ranked next to the par- 
nas. The title *rabbenu" (our master) was given 
to Gershom, Tam, Hananeel, and Nissim. 

The title MonExvu (“our teacher”) as à rabbin- 
ical degree introduced by R. Meir ha-Levi of 
Vienna, was first conferred on R. Shalom and It. 
Jacob Mölln attheend of the fourteenth century. The 
titles “ darshan” and Mace were given to preachers. - 

Among the titles conferred on eminent Jews by 
governments in various countries were the follow- 
ing: In England during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries BISHOP OF THE JEWS, Or “episcopus Ju- 
diorum," and PRESBYTER JUDZEORUM, equivalent 
to the title “rabbi” or “ab bet din." In Germany 
the rabbi was sometimes called HocHMEISTER, *Ju- 
denmeister," or “Judenbischof ”. the learned Jew, 
* gelehrte Jude." “Court Jew” (*Hofjude") was 
equivalent to SHETADLAN (bnt). the title of the 
attorney and representative of the Jews in their re- 
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lations with the government in Poland and later 
in Russia. 

King Matthias of Hungary created the offices of 
"princeps Judaorum," “supremus Jud:orum,” 
and "prefectus Judeorum,” held by members of 
the MENDEL family (1482-1589), who were respon- 

sible for the Jewish taxes and were 


Govern-  clothed with special jurisdiction over 
ment the Jews. Other government officials 
Titles. were “doctor Judworum” aud “ma- 


gister Judzorum,” whom the emperor 
appointed to settle all disputes between the Jews 
(Jost, “Gesch. der Israeliten,” vi. 54, Berlin, 1826). 
Rabbi Leon of Mantua in the fifteenth century re- 
ceived the title of Messer (^ maestre "), usually given 
to physicians. The Turkish government confers 
the title “hakam bashi” on the chief rabbi of the 
Sephardim; it thus also occurs in Egypt. 

In the sixteenth century the title “maran” (our 
lord) was applied to Joseph Caro of Safed, author 
of the Shulhan ‘Aruk; and fora long time there- 
after it was not given to any other person. The 
title “gaon” was revived in honor of ELIJAH B. 
SOLOMON of Wilna (1720-97); and since it has been 
misapplied to ordinary rabbis, the gaon of Wilna is 
described also as “gaon amitti" — *the genuine 
gaon." The title *harif," from the Talmudic title 
“sakkina harifa” (sharp knife), was revived in the 
eighteenth century. The title BAHUR dates back 
perhaps to the fourteenth century. It was used later 
in combination with an adjective, as *bahur he- 
hashub” (the honored or worthy youth); and *ye- 
shibah bahur” designated the student in the yeshi- 
bah. The title * ‘illuy” (par excellence) described 
the young Talmudic genius. 

The Hasidim came into existence in the time of 
Elijah Wilna. Their rabbis are variously styled 
“zaddilk ” (righteous), “ba‘al mofet” (wonder-mas- 
ter), * ba'al shem ? (renowned master), and in Judeo- 
German “Rebbe” or *guter Yid." 

In modern times the principal rabbi is known as 
"rab ha-galil” (district rabbi) and “rab ha-kolel" 
(equivalent to “chief rabbi? and “ grand rabbin "); 
also as “rabbi” and “dayyan,” with 
“ab bet din? connoting the president 
of the religious and civil court. A 
new title, * zekan ha-rabbanim ” (elder 
rabbi), was conferred by the United Orthodox Rabbis 
of America, at their convention in Philadelphia in 
1908, on R. Jacob David RIDBAZ. 

The German titles are * Rabbiner,” * Rabbinats As- 
sessor ” (dayyan), and * Rabbinats Verweser.” The 
title “reverend,” conferred by the chief rabbi of 
England upon a Hebrew teacher, was criticized 
on the ground that *it ranks among the most mis- 
chievous and un-Jewish innovations peculiar to 
latter-day Anglo-Judaism " (“ Jew. Chron.” Jan. 8, 
1902). 

During the nineteenth century all Jewish titles 
were used in great profusion and indiscriminately. 
The title * gaon ” was applied to nearly every rabbi, 
and some were addressed as *ha-ga'on ha-gadol” 
(the great gaon), * ha-ga'on ha-mefursam ” (the well- 
known gaon), and, as if to out-Herod Herod, * ea'on 
ha-Ge'onim " (the gaon of the Geonim); also as “ ha- 
ma’or ha-gadol" (the greater light), “me’or ha- 
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Golah” (the light of the Exile), and “rabban shel 
kol bene ha-Golah ” (the master of all the members 
of the Exile). The titles “harif,” 
“baki” (familiar with the Law), and 
“mutlag” (extraordinary) were com- 
mon ones for the ordinary learned 
Jayman. The abuse of titles has been the subject 
of biting .criticism, sarcasm, and even ridicule by 
the Maskilim, especially by Isaac ERTER and Leon 
GORDON. 

As to the moral right to address one by an un- 
merited title, R. Samuel di Mrepina (1505-89) rules 
against it, though he permits such titles as are cus- 
tomary (Rashdam, “ Eben ha-'Ezer,? No.65). Hay- 
yim Hezekiah Medini, in his * Sedeh Hemed ” (i., let- 
ter m, § 140; p, § 157, Warsaw, 1896), reviews the 
decisions in the responsa collections on this question, 
and comes to the conclusion that since the title 
“gaon” has become a common rabbinical one it 
would bea breach of etiquette to omit it in address- 
ing a rabbi of some authority and repute, 

Some authors in compiling their responsa are 
careful to remove personal titles from their corre- 
spondence. R. Akiba Earrin his testament ordered 
his executors to erase before publication all titles 
except “rabbi” in the numerous letters addressed to 
him on matters of casuistry. 

Joel Héschel (“ ‘Ateret Yeshu‘ah,” Wilna, 1799) and 
Jehiel Heruprin (“‘Erke ha-Kinnuyim,” Dyhern- 
furth, 1806) give lists of epithets of Biblical person- 
ages. Certain Hebrew letter-writers also contain 
various forms of titles; in particular that of Joseph 
Rakower, “Leshon Naki” (Prague, 1704, and 
often reprinted), should be mentioned. The only 
special work known on the subject of this article 
is one in manuscript by Jehiel Mendelssohn (d. 
1904). 

T. J. D. E. 

TITUS (full name, Titus Flavius Sabinus 
Vespasianus): Emperor of Rome from 79 to 81; 
born in 89 or 41; died Sept. 18, 81; son of VESPA- 
SIAN, the conqueror of Jerusalem. He was educated 
at the courts of Claudius and Nero. Titus served first 
in Germany and later in Britain under his father, 
whom he subsequently assisted greatly in Judea by 
suppressing the rebellion of the Jews. 

While Vespasian was operating in Galilee, the 
news of the death of Nero (June 9, 68) was received; 
and Titus, accompanied by Aarrpp.a II., was sent to 
Rome to swear allegiance to Nero’s successor. Galba 
was murdered in the meantime, however; and Titus. 
hastened back to Judea, where the Egyptian and 
Syrian troops proclaimed Vespasian emperor, an oc- 
currence which Josephus declares he had predicted 
in the presence of Titus himself (Josephus, “B, J.” 
iii. 8, $8 9; comp. Suidas, s.v. 'Ióojzoc; 
in Dion Cassius, lxvi. 1, Titus is not 
mentioned). It was Titus, moreover, 
who, under the leadership of his father, reduced the 
cities of Jotapata, Tariches, and Giscala, where he 
displayed, on the one hand, great courage and con- 
tempt of death, and, on the other, bitter cruelty to- 
ward the conquered; when, therefore, Vespasian 
went to Itome as emperor, 'Titus was left to prose- 
cute the Jewish war. 

With a considerable force he left Cæsarea and 
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reached the walls of Jerusalem a few days before the 
Passover festival of the year 70. Omitting the de- 
tails of this memorable war, only those events which 
concern Titus personally need be mentioned here. 
Together with 600 horsemen he rode ahead of his 
main army to reconnoiter the surrounding country, 
and had ventured so far in advance that only his 
valor saved him from capture in a Jewish attack 
“B.J.” v. 2, 8 9). He endeavored at first to per- 


Coin of Titus Struck in Palestine, with Inscription, " Ivdaea 
Devicta.” 
(After Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage.’’) 


suade the Jews to submit by making promises to 
them (Dion Cassius, lxvi. 4); and Josephus was sent 
to them several times with messages to that effect. 
They refused all overtures, however; and battering- 
rams were then set in action, and the beleaguerment 
of Jerusalem began. The Jews often 

Besieges destroyed these siege-works, and dur- 
Jerusalem. ing one of their sorties Titus himself 
was so severely wounded in the left 

shoulder by a stone that his hand remained weak 
ever afterward (Dion Cassius, /.e. § 5; Josephus in 
“B.J.” v. 6, § 2relates a similar occurrence, although 
he does not mention the wounding of Titus) Ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius, the Romans refused to at- 
tack the Temple on account of their respect for its 
sanctity; and Titus had to force them to doso. Jo- 
seplius, on the other hand, differs on this point also, 
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Coin of Titus, with Inscription ‘tIvdaea Navalis.” 
(After Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage.") 


stating instead that Titus first held a couucil of war 
with his commanding oflicers, among them TIBE- 
RIUS JULIUS ALEXANDER, and that certain generals 
advised the destruction of the Temple. He himself, 
however, wished to spare it (4B. J.” vi. 4, § 3), and 
gave orders to extinguish the fire which had begun 
to consume the cloisters, apparently displaying this 
mildness either on account of BERENICE or to show 
his friendship for Agrippa. Against this stands the 
narrative of the monk Sulpicius, whois said to have 
drawn his information from Tacitus; and, follow- 
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ing this authority, Jacob Bernays (“ Programm des 
Jüdisch-Theologischen Seminars in Breslau," 1861, 
p. 48) charges Josephus with untruthfulness; Grütz, 
however (* Gesch.? iii. 539), is inclined to believe in 
the veracity of Josephus' statement. 

On the following day (the tenth of Ab, 70) the 
Jews made a desperate sortie, and one of the Roman 
soldiers, weary of fighting, threw a burning piece of 
woodintothe Temple. In vaindid Titus give orders 
to extinguish the flames; his voice was drowned in 
the uproar. Titus himself, impelled by curiosity, 
entered the Sanctuary, but the smoke forced him to 

withdraw; and thus the destruction © 
Burning of of the Temple of Jerusalem became 
the associated with his name. On the 

Temple. ruins of the Sanctuary Titus was pro- 

claimed emperor by his soldiers (“ B, 
J.” vi. 6, 8 1; Dion Cassius, Le. § 7; Suetonius, 
“Titus,” v.), although both he and his father re- 
fused the epithet “Judaicus,” because the word 
might suggest an inclination toward the Jewish re- 
ligion (see, however, Joël, “ Blicke in die Religions- 
geschichte," ii. 46). 

Even Josephus was able to point to only scanty 
traces of mildness in the life of Titus, while, on the 
other hand, cruelties are recorded which must be at- 
tributed to personal hatred on his part, and not to 
the unavoidable harshness of war. In Cæsarea in 
Palestine, in Cæsarea Philippi, and in Berytus he 
forced the captive Jews to fight against wild ani- 
mals and also against one another; and many thou- 
sands more were slain to please the revengeful Syr- 
ians and Greeks. It was in Rome, however, that he 
celebrated his triumphs, together with his father 
and his brother Domitian; there 700 Jews of splen- 
did physique and the leaders of the Zealots, John of 
Giscala and Simon bar Giora, helped to grace his 
procession. Two triumphal arches were erected in 

his honor. Of these, one no longer 

Arches of exists, and is remembered only on ac- 

Titus. count of the inscription which it bore 

(* C. I. L.” vi. 444), but the other, a 

beautiful structure, still stands in Rome, and on it 

may be seen representations of the captured vessels 
of the Temple. See Trrus, ARCH OF. 

The Jews hated Titus on account of his share in 
the destruction of the Temple; and the Rabbis ac- 
cordingly termed him “Titus the miscreant,” thus 
contrasting sharply with the statements of the clas- 
sical writers, who regarded him as an ornament of the 
human race. It may be proved, however, that he 
was anything but upright while he was crown 
prince; indeed, he was cruel, licentious, and am- 
bitious, and was even suspected of having sought to 
poison hisfather. Only during the latter part of his 
reign did he display praiseworthy qualities. A sig- 
nificant saying of frequent recurrence in rabbinic 
sources is to the effect that he was honored in Rome 
as the conqueror of the barbarians (vinre Bapgápov; 
Gen. R. x. ; Lev. R. xxii. 3; Lam. R., Introduction, 
No. 28, etc.), thus showing that the Jews were re- 
garded as an inferior and barbarous nation. All the 
other accounts of Titus in rabbinical literature are 
purely legendary, and their utter unreliability is 
shown by the fact that heis called the nephew instead 
of the son of Vespasian, a view which was repeated 
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in medieval chronicles (Neubauer, “M. J. C." i. 50, 
70). In the Holy of Holies, moreover, he was said 
to have pierced the veil of the Ark, to have had in- 
tercourse with two courtezans (a rem- 
Rabbinical iniscence of his relations with Bere- 
Legends. nice), and to have defiled the Torah 
(tb.; Git. 56b); in short, to have blas- 
phemed God. That he packed the sacred vessels in 
a basket and took them on board his ship was also 
stated in rabbinical tradition, As he stepped from 
his bath—so runs a legend—a drink was handed to 
him, when suddenly a gnat (gn) stung him in the 
nose, and thus caused his death (Ab. R. N., Re- 
cension B, vii.; it is 
noteworthy that this 
form of retribution 
also figures in Arabic 
legends, which often 
confuse Titus with 
Nebuchadnezzar, 
who likewise des- 
troyed the Temple; 
“R. E. J.” Ixix. 212). 
This has been inter- 
preted as implying 
that Titus became mel- 
ancholy and insane 
in his declining years 
(Hamburger, *R. B. 
T.”s.v.); but such an 
explanation seems in- 
admissible. Despite 
the Jewish hatred of 
Titus, many Jews ag 
well as Christians 
have borne his name 
(in the New Testa- 
ment, Titusi. 4; Gal. 
]] 8; IL Cor. ii. 13, 
and elsewhere; for 
the Jews, see Krauss, 
5T,ehnworter," ii. 
269); and in later 
times four prominent 
Jewish families of 
Italy have traced 
their descent from 
prisoners taken by 
him (sec Rome). 

'The medieval Jews 
invented numerous legends concerning Titus; thus, 
according to * Yosippon " and Benjamin of Tudela, 
the Roman consuls (7.e., senators) blamed him for 
taking three years instead of two to conquer Jeru- 
salem. Benjamin claims also to have seen the sup- 
posed palace of Titus at Rome; and, according to 
Abraham ibn Daud (“Sefer ha-Kabbalah," ed. 
Prague, 1795, p. 40b), Titus put to death the high 
priest Ishmael b. Elisha and R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, 
although only the latter was actually executed. The 
names of hosts of other patriots and martyrs who 
lost their lives through Titus are unknown. 
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TITUS, ARCH. OF: A triumphal arch erected 
at Rome in honor of the emperor Titus and in 
celebration of his victory over the Jews. It rises 
on the prominent part of the Via Sacra, about. 20 
yards above the Tiber. One of its faces fronts the 
Colosseum; the other, the Forum. Under the pon- 
tificate of Pius VII. the arch was restored in its 
lateral portions, which had become injured by time. 
The structure consists of a single arcade adorned 
with sculptured crowns and tympans. On the right 
and on the left are two united columns of a compos- 
ite order with rich entablature, and an elevated 
attic. Three bas-reliefs adorn the passage of 
the arcade. One, on 
the Colosseum side, 
shows Titus, crowned 
by Victory, standing 
upright in a car 
drawn by four horses 
and conducted by : 
female personifying 
the city of Rome. 
The second  repre- 
sents Roman soldiers 
without weapons, 
crowned with laurels, 
and carrying the 
spoils of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. These 
spoils are: two tab- 
lets fastened on 
staffs, the seven- 
branched candle- 
stick, and the golden 
table upon which are : 


er 
dM os 


leaning the sacred 
trumpets. The third 


bas-relicf, under the 
vault, exhibits Titus 
sitting on an eagle, as 
he appears on the . 
medals struck to 
consecrate his apo- 
theosis. 

A tradition, which 
still prevails in Rome, 
says that formerly no 
Jew ever passed un- 
der this arch, and 
that, in order to go 
from the Colosseum to the Capitol, the inhabitants 
of the ghetto opened a way between the arch and 
the Palatine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Philippi, Ucber dic Römischen Triumphal- 
reliefs, pl. ii., iii., Leipsic, 1872; Reinach, L*Are de Titus, in 
R. E. J. xx. lxv: Reland, De Spoliis Templi Hüieroso- 
lymitani in Arcu Titiano. See, also, T. Reinach, ib. Xx.; 
Appendix, Ixv.-xci.; B. Wolff-Beckh, Kaiser Titus und der 
Jüdische Krieg, in Neue Jahrbitcher für das Klassische 
Alterthum, 1903, vi. (also published separately, Berlin, 1904). 
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TOB ‘ELEM, JOSEPH. Sce BONFILS, JOSEPH 
B. SAMUEL. 

TOB LE-HODOT. 
TIA-SHWABBAT. 

TOBACCO (3px3Nb, pow): The use of tobacco 
for smoking and in the form of snuff is common 
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| (* Keneset ha-Gedolah," to Orah Hayyim, 551, 21). 
He points out the inconsistency of those authorities 
who permit smoking on holy days because it is a 
“necessity,” a & means of sustaining life,” and who 
allow it on fast-days because smoke has no “ sub- 
stance ” like food. In Benveniste’s opinion smoking 


among Jews, who in some countries control toa large 
extent the manufacture and sale of the product. 
It is asserted that a Jew named Luis de Terres, who 
accompanied Columbus on his expedition in 1492, 
settled in Cuba, learned the use of tobacco, and in- 
iroduced it into Europe. From this time Jews have 
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SPOILS OF THE TEMPLE, PICTURED ON THE ARCH OF TITUS. 
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(After Bartoli's * Adiniranda.") 


boen connected with the trade in tobacco, one of the 
most important in carly American history (M. J. 
Kohler, in “Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." x. 92). The 
introduction of tobacco into Europe encountered the 
resolute opposition of the clergy, who characterized 
tobacco-smoking as “offering incense to Satan.” 
The Rabbis, however, discussed the use of tobacco 
not from a moral, but from a legal standpoint—con- 
cerning its prohibition on Sabbaths, holy days, and 
fast-days, and as to whether smoking 
In Jewish requires a special benediction. Asa 
Law. subject of controversy it appears first 
in the * Keneset ha-Gedolah " of R. 
Hay yim Benveniste (1603-73) and the “agen Abra- 
ham” of Abraham Gombiner (1635-83), which fact 
tends to show that during the seventeenth century 
the practise of tobacco-smoking spread rapidly 
among the Jews of all nations. 

Gombiner describes the “ drinking of tabak 
through a pipe by drawing tho smoke into the 
mouth and discharging it." The rabbi is in doubt 
whether or not one must pronounce a benediction 
before inhaling the smoke, since it is a means of re- 
freshment. As an argument against pronouncing 
a blessing he observes that there is no “substance ” 
in the benefit derived (“ Magen Abraham,” to Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyin, 210, 9). He prohibits 
smoking tobacco “through the mouth” on Passover, 
as he was informed that the tobacco was soaked in 
beer, which is “hamez” (ib. 943). Benveniste ex- 
presses himself very forcibly against smoking “ tu- 
tun" (tobacco) on the Ninth of Ab; and he even 
excommunicated one who smoked on that day 


should be prohibited on holy days; he quotes the 
venerable R. Joseph Escapa as coinciding in this 
view, though he thought it unwise to enforce a 
generally accepted law. 
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Table of Showbread, Pictured on the Arch of Titus. 
(After Reland, * De Spoliis Templi," 1116.) 


The Jews of Turkey at that time must have been 
very much addicted to the habit, for Benveniste 
pictures them as inveterate smokers, impatient for 
the close of Sabbath, when they might resume smo- 
king, and as watching for the appearance of the three 
stars which indicate the end of the day; some began 
smoking even before “ Habdalah.” “They lingered 
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in the streets and public houses, every man with a 
censer in | his hand, inhaling the smoke and dis- 
charging it in fantastic diffusion,” 


Tobacco- unal” a thick cloud of incense went 
Lovers. up” (comp. Ezek.viii. 11) He declares 


that the Name of God is desecrated 
when the Gentiles observe Jews smoking on their 
fast-days, while Mohammedans refrain from smoking 
on theirs (* Keneset ha-Gedolah,” 2b. 567 fed. Con- 
stantinople, 1729, pp. 101 e£ seg. ]). Some Jews, unable 
to abstain from tobacco even for one day, filled a 
hooka with smoke on Friday and inhaled it on the 
 Babbath. Others would visit Mohammedan neigh- 
bors for the sake of the tobaeco smoke in their 
houses. This practise was eventually prohibited on 
the ground that it would make Judaism ridiculous 
in the eyes of the Gentiles (Alkalai, * Zekor le-Abra- 
ham,” i. 142-143, Salonica, 1798). 

The Turkish narghile, in which the smoke passes 
through water, early became popular; Benveniste 
rules that the “tumbak” (cake of tobacco, over 
which a burning coal is placed at the other end of 
the narghile) extinguishes the fire, which is forbid- 
den even on holy days. Gombiner prohibits tum- 
bak because it is like “mugmar” (spice for burn- 
ing), mentioned in the Talmud, which likewise is 
prohibited. This, however, is disputed by R. Mor- 
decai ha-Leviin his * Darke No'am " (No. 9, Venice, 
1698), who permits the use of the narghile on holy 
days (see “Be’er Heteb,” to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, 514, 1). The controversy finally ended in 
a victory for those rabbis who permitted the use of 
tobaeco on holy days and fast-days, except of 
course on Yom Kippur, which is like Sabbath; still, 
some Jews still abstain from smoking on the Ninth 
of Ab. 

In spite of some objections, snuff-taking was 
permitted at any time—Sabbaths, holy days, fast- 
days, and Yom Kippur (* Leket ha- 
JKemah," p. 51b, Amsterdam, 1707). 
Jacob Haziz (1620-74) quotes a re- 
Sponsum of Isaiah Pinto permitting the use of snuff 
on Sabbaths, even though it cures catarrh; for every- 
body, even healthy people, snuff, and it can not 
therefore be considered a drug (“ Halakot Ketannot,” 
No. 101). 

It appears that women used tobacco almost as 
much as men (see Elijah of Lublin, * Yad Eliyahu,” 
responsum No. 65, Amsterdam, 1719). Jewish wom- 
en in the Orient mostly used the narghile, while 
in Russia old women used snuff; others smoked 
cigarettes, like men. So prevalent was the habit of 
smoking that it was practised even in the bet ha- 
midrash. A strong effort, however, was made to 
prohibit smoking and a in places of wor- 
ship (* Pahad Yizhak," OQ, p. 62a). In some batte 
midrashot prohibitory notices were posted in 
front of the doors (“Ha-Mageid,” 1859, vol. iii 
No. 16). 

In countries where the government had a monop- 
oly of the tobacco trade, manufacturing and trading 
privileges were assigned to Jewish merchants at a 
fixed price per annum for a number of years. The 
question was raised whether the contractor had a 
prior right to the next contract as against the claims 
of a new competitor. Lampronti decided that con- 


Snuff. 


tracts were open to competition, inasmuch as the 
matter depended on the laws and regulations of the 
government (* Pahad Yizhak,” N, p. 90a). Russian 
Jews have invented some practical cigarette-making 
machines for which they have obtained patents. 

A remarkable book is Raphael Kohen’s “ Hut ha- 
Meshullash ? (Odessa, 1874), which deals with the 
question of cigar-smoking on Sabbaths, and which 
finally reaches the conclusion that itis permissible on 
the ground that it affords “ ‘oneg shabbat” (delight. 
and enjoyment). Not daring to publish his name, 
the author issued his book under a pseudonym. 
His discussion was not considered a serious one; 
nevertheless it is of a kind unusual in Hebrew 
literature. 

There are several Hebrew poems for and ionas 
smoking. Solomon Wilder of Amsterdam composed 
one in acceptance of a tobacco-pipe as a birthday 
present (“ Ha-Karmel,” 1862, vol. iii, No. 20). An- 
other poem characterizes the cigar and cigarette as 
“the two tails of these smoking firebrands” (Isa. 
vii. 4; sce “ Ha-Boker Or,” i. 193). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Magqid, viii., No. 87; Ha-Zefirah, i., No 

8: Keneset ha-Gedolah, iii, end: A. K. Kaufman, 

Rüuchert un Shikkert, Warsaw. 1900; Low, Lebens- 


alter, p. 351: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
p. 139; Steinschneider, in Die Deborah (1804), vol. xl., No. 1. 
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TOBIA BEN MOSES HA-ABED (surnamed 
also Ha-‘Obed = “the worshiper,” Ha-Baki = 
“the erudite,” Ha-Maskil = “the teacher,” and 
Ha-Ma‘tik = “the translator”): Karaite scholar, 
Biblical commentator, liturgical poet, and transla- 
tor; flourished at Constantinoplein the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Fürst (“Gesch. des Karüert." 
ii. 198 et seg.) conjectures Tobia’s dates to have been 
about 1070 to 1140; but it will be seen Jater that he 
was born earlier (see also Steinschneider, “ Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 457). Tobia’s last three surnamesindicate 
the range of his erudition and literary 


Epoch and activity; indeed, his works them- 
At- selves show his thorough knowledge 
tainments. of rabbinics, philosophy, and theology. 


He moreover went to Jerusalem, 
where he studied for some time under Jeshua b. 
Judah, and where he became acquainted with the 
Arabic writings of the latter as well as with those 
of Joseph b. Abraham ha-Ro'eh, afterward transla- 
ting into Hebrew many of the works of both. In 
one of his books, entitled * Yehi Me’orot,” Tobia 
declares that he was a propagandist of Karaism, 
owing to which he suffered many persecutions from 
his own family as well as from hisopponents. But, 
he says, when one is fully convinced of the truth 
he must regard neither family nor his own life. It 
would thus appear that Tobia was of a Rabbinite 
family and that through studying Karaite works he 
became an adherent of Karaism, in consequence of 
which his family turned against him. Possibly the 
writings of no other scholar were the subject of so 
much dispute as those of Tobia ben Moses. The 
following is a list of them as may be gathered from 
various sources: 

(1) * Yehi Me’orot,” a work on the command- 
ments, so called after the opening sentence; it 
is called also “Sefer ha-Mizwot." Firkovich as- 
cribed it to Judah Hadassi; but Aaron b. Joseph in 
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his “Mibhar” (on Emor) and Elijah Dashyazi in 
his “Adderet Eliyahu » clearly show Tobia to 
nave. been its author. The earliest Rabbinite au- 
thority quoted therein is Hai b. David, whose anti- 
Karaite work with regard to the Rabbinite calendar 
is repeated ; then comes Saadia, many of whose anti- 
Karaite passages are repeated and refuted; and of 
Gaadia’s successors may be mentioned Tobiah b. 
Eliezer (* Lekah Tob ". It may be concluded from 
the latter’s work that Tobia wrote the 
«Yehi Me'orot" not earlier than 1100. 
: (2) “Zot ha-Torah,” commentary on 
the Pentateuch, a manuscript of which was found 
in the library of Eupatoria (Kozlov), but was lost 
during the Crimean war of 1853-56. 
Anotherimportant work by Tobia was (8) “ Ozar 
Nehmad,” described by Simhah Luzki (“ Orah Zad- 
dikim,” p. 22b) as in two parts, the first treating of 
lawful and forbidden foods, and the second of the 
laws regarding cleanness and uncleanness. In real- 
ity this work deals with all the laws contained in 
Leviticus, as appears from Dashyazi (Le. pp. 41d, 
48b). The author quotes alU the Karaite Biblical 
commentators; and he particularly refutes the doc- 
trinesof MEsmwI AL-‘UKBART, OT Moses of Baalbek, 
whom he declares to have embraced Christianity 
toward the end of his life. The main authority 
upon whom the work is based is David b. Boaz 
ha-Nasi. Besides Simhah Luzki (L.c.), who asserts 
that the *Ozar Nehmad ? was the work of Tobia, 
Delmedigo (“ Nobelot Hokmah,” p. 56a, Basel, 1681) 
and Aaron b. Joseph (in his “ Sefer ha-Mizwot,” 
quoted by Mordecai b. Nissan in his “Dod Mor- 
dekai”) ascribe it to him, Pinsker (* Likkute Kad- 
moniyyot," Appendix, pp. 93-94), however, thinks 
that the work belongs to Jeshua b. Judah, as is indi- 
cated by Bashyazi (J.c.), and that as Tobia translated 
this work from Arabic into Hebrew, Luzki mistook 
him for its author. It must be said, however, that 
Luzki distinguishes between the “Ozar Nehmad " 
of Tobia and Jeshua’s work which bears the same 
title and which was actually translated by Tobia. 
Other works by Tobia were: (4) " Teshubat ha- 
*kkar " (Eupatoria, 1884), which, according to Fürst 
(Le.), is à compendium of Jeshua’s “ Kitab al-'Ara- 
yot” (but see Steinschneider, Jc. p. 948). In the in- 
troduction the author speaks of the four kinds of 
intellect (“da‘at”), termed in Hebrew “sekel,” 
“hokmah,” “tushiyyah,” and “bpinah”; he then 
gives the rules for exegesis, the thirteen hermeneu- 
tic rules (“ middot ”) of R. Ishmael, and the twelve 
of the Greeks. (5) Religio-philosophical questions 
(^ she'elot ”) addressed to his teacher Jeshua b. Judah 
in Jerusalem (see Judah Hadassi, “ Eshkol ha-Kofer, " 
p. 56a). (6) Addition (“tosafah ") to Joseph ha- 
Ro'eh's “Kitab al-Mansuri,” which he translated 
into Hebrew under the title * Mahkimat Peti.” 
Tobia’s surname “Ha-Ma‘tik” shows his great 
activity in translating. Steinschneider (Le. p. 457) 
supposes that this activity began about the middle 
of the eleventh century ; Tobia would 
then be the first known translator from 
Arabic into Hebrew. Fürst enumer- 
ates the following thirteen works of 
Joseph ha-Ro'eh and five of Jeshua b. Judah 
which were translated by Tobia: (1) "Kitab al-Sih- 


Works. 


Transla- 
tions. 
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hah”; (2) “Kitab al-Shira' "; (8) “Kitab al-‘Ara- 
yot”; (4) “Kitab al-Tauhid,” which Steinschneider 
supposes to be a mistake for *al-Tamyiz"?; (5) 
« Kitab al-Siraj ” under the Hebrew title " Sefer ha- 
Ma’or” or “Sefer ha-Me'orot ” or “Sefer ha-Urim ”; 
(6) a work on “Abib” written against Saadia; (7) 
one on feasts under the Hebrew title “ Sefer ha-Mo'a- 
dim”; (8) “Kitab al-Mansuri? under the Hebrew 
title * Mahkimat Peti” (see above ); (9) “Kitab al- 
Budd ‘Ala Abi Ghalib Thabit"; (10) * Ahwal al- 
Fadl”; (11) *Zidduk ha-Din "; (12) * Al-Mubta wi," 
in Hebrew “Sefer ha-Ne‘imot” or “Zikron ha- 
Datot?; (189) *Masa'il wa-Jawa'ib," in Hebrew 
* She'elot u-Teshubot." Jeshua's works translated 
by Tobia were: (1) the first part of his religious 
philosophy, under the Hebrew title ^Marpe la- 
‘Ezem”; (2) * Meshibat Nefesh ”; (8) “Ozar Neh- 
mad”; (4) a work on speculation under the Hebrew 
title “Sefer ha-Ra‘yon”; (5) Jeshua's completion of 
Joseph’s “ Al-Muhtawi.” Fürst, however, omits 
mention of (6) Jeshua’s commentary on the Deca- 
logue translated by Tobia under the title “ Pitron 
‘Aseret ha-Debarim” (see P. Frankl in “ Monats- 
schrift,” xxix. 472). 

The “Hazanya” (old Karaite ritual) contains two 
piyyutim by Tobia: one beginning “ Elohenu mi-kol 
ummah ahabtanu,” arranged in alphabetical order, 
and signed * Tobia b. Moses Hazak"; the other be- 
ginning * Esh'alah me-El,” and being an acrostic on 
“Tobia b. Moses ha-‘Obed.” The “Siddur ha-Ka- 
ra'im ” (iv. 88) also contains a piyyut by Tobia. It 
may be added that Firkovich, in a note to Gott- 
lober's *Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara'im " (p. 169), 
distinguishes between Tobia ha-Baki, the author 
of “Zot ha-Torah” and of a metrical piyyut begin- 
ning “Tahor ‘en sefatai tiftah,” and Tobia ha-‘Obed, 
the former having lived abouta century earlier than 
the latter. Firkovich thinks that Tobia ha-‘Obed 
was a descendant of Tobia ha-Baki and was the 
anthor of “Zot ha-Hayyah," a work on clean and 
unclean animals. Still, Firkovich, in a letter to 
Pinsker (“Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” Appendix, p. 
94, note 1), contradicts himself in this matter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Karüert. ii. 198-207 ; Gott- 
lover, Büxkoret. le-Toledot ha-Karevim, pp. 169-170; S. Pin- 
sker, Lilklcute Kadmoniyyot, p. 219, Appendix, pp. 93 et 
seq.. 159 ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 154 et seq., 910 
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TOBIADS: Jewish party in the Maccabean 
period. A combination of the statements of Jose- 
phus (* Ant.” xii. 4, g$ 1-11) and of II Macc. iii. 11 
yields an interesting family history, which, how- 
ever, requires critical examination. 

During the reign of the Egyptian king Ptolemy 
and his wife Cleopatra, the high priest Onias, who 
was feeble-minded and extremely miserly, refused 
to pay the Jewish tribute of twenty talents which 
his father, Simon the Just, had always given from 
hisownmeans, Inhis anger the king sent Athenion 
as a special envoy to Jerusalem, threatening to seize 
the land of the Jews and to hold it by force of arms 
if the money was not forthcoming. Although the 
high priest disregarded this threat, the people were 
greatly excited, whereupon Onias’ nephew Joseph, a 
sonof Tobias and a man greatly beloved and respected 
for his wisdom and piety, reproached his uncle for 


Tobiads 
Tobiah ben Eliezer 


bringing disaster upon the people, declaring, more- 
over, that Onias ruled the Jews and held the high- 
priestly office solely for the sake of gain. He told 
him, furthermore, that he ought at all events to go 
to the king and petition him to remit the tribute- 
money, or at least a part of it. Onias, on the other 
hand, replied that he did not wish to rule, and ex- 
pressed himself as willing to resign the high-priest- 
hood, although he refused to petition the king. He 
permitted Joseph, however, to go to Ptolemy, and 
" also to speak to the people. Joseph quieted the 
Jews, and received the envoy hospitably in his own 
house, besides giving him costly presents, so that, 
when Athenion returned to Alexandria, he informed 
the king of the coming of Joseph, whom he styled 
the ruler (zpoord77¢) of the people. Shortly after- 
ward Joseph started on his journey, having first 
raised a loan of about 20,000 drachm:e in Samaria, 
although he was obliged to submit to the jeers of 
prominent men of Syria and Phenicia, who were 
visiting Alexandria in order to farm the taxes, and 
who derided him on account of his insignificant 
appearance. 

Not finding Ptolemy at Alexandria, Joseph went 
to meet him at Memphis, where the king graciously 
granted him a seat in his own chariot, together with 
the queen and Athenion. His cleverness won for him 
the monarch’s friendship; and by his offer of 16,000 

talents against the 8,000 bid by his 
Relations opponents he secured the contract 
with Alex- for farming the taxes, the king and 
andria. queen becoming his sureties, since he 
did not have sufficient ready money. 
He left Alexandria with 500 talents and 2,000 sol- 
diers, and by punishing all who opposed him in Ash- 
kelon and Scythopolis and confiscating their estates, 
he made himself feared through all the cities of Syria 
and Phenicia, while the great fortune which his ex- 
tortions won was held secure by his continual pres- 
ents to the king, queen, and courticrs, so that he 
retained his office of tax-farmer until his death, 
twenty-two years later. By his first wife Joseph 
had seven sons. At Alexandria he became infat- 
uated with a dancer, for whom his brother Solymius, 
who lived in the city, substituted his own daughter, 
the child of this union being Hyrcanus, who was his 
father’s favorite son and consequently the object of 
his brothers’ enmity. 

On the birth of a prince, Joseph feeling too old to 
visit Alexandria and his other sons likewise declining 
to go, sent Hyrcanus to bear his congratulations to 
the court. Arion, Joseph's representative in Alex- 
andria, however, refused to allow Hyrcanus money, 
and the latter accordingly put him in chains, not 
only escaping punishment from the king, but even 
winning both his favor and that of the courtiers, 
whose aid his brothers had secretly invoked against 
him. Although the king sent letters recommending 
him warmly to his father, his brothers, and the oft- 
cials of Coele-Syria, the other sons of Joseph met 
him with armed resistance. He defeated them, how- 
ever, and killed two of them; but, being unable to 
remain in Jerusalem, he crossed the Jordan, and in 
the vicinity of Heshbon built the castle of Tyre, 
carrying on war with the Arabs, and ruling the dis- 
trict east of the Jordan during the entire seven 
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years of Seleucus IV. The following statement is 


made by Josephus (* Ant.” xii. 4, § 10): “And Hyr- 


canus’ father, Joseph, died. He was a good man, 
and of great magnanimity, and brought the Jews 
out of a state of poverty and meanness to one that 
was more splendid. He retained the farming of the 
taxes of Syria, and Phenicia, and Samaria twenty- 
two years. His uncle, Onias, also died, and left the 
high-priesthood to his son Simon." "This statement 
of Josephus is followed by the correspondence be- 
tween Onias and King Areus of Sparta, and by an 
account of the Jewish disturbances due to feuds 
after the death of Joseph, when the Tobiads be-. 
came involved in a civil war. The majority of 
the people, as well as Simeon the high priest, how- 
ever, sided with the elder brother, and Hyrcanus 
did not return to Jerusalem, but continued his war- 
fare against the Arabs. Both for his own comfort, 
and also as a safeguard against attacks by his 
brothers, he built the castle of Tyre and various 
other strongholds, ruling there until the death of 
Seleucus IV. Ptolemy Epiphanes also died, leaving 
two young sons; but when Hyrcanus saw that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, the new king of Syria, possessed 
great power, and when he realized that he would 
be unable to vindicate himself for his murderous 
attacks upon the Arabs, he committed suicide, and 
his property was seized by Antiochus. 

It is clear, therefore, that there are here two ac- 
counts, both legendary, the hero of the one being 
Joseph, and of the other, Hyrcanus. 

The Two The history of the earlier years of the 
Accounts. father closely resembles that of the 

son; in both cases the ambitious youth 
is opposed by the miserly parent, and in both cases 
the youth succeeds in putting his competitors to 
shame before the royal court. The narrative is sus- 
picious in many respects, Onias angers the king, 
but Joseph travels to the court both to assuage the 
king's anger and to farm the taxes, while the 
sanguinary battle between Hyrcanus and his brothers 
isalso obscure. The mostscrious difficulty, however, 
is the chronology. An old interpolator of Josephus 
advanced the opinion that the king mentioned in 
the story was Ptolemy III.; but this monarch was 
not the consort of Cleopatra, nor was his imme- 
diate successor Seleucus IV. The only ruler to 
whom the narrative can properly refer is Ptolemy 
V., Epiphanes (205-182), who in 198 married Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Antiochus III. In that case, 
however, Joseph could not have farmed the Egyp- 
lian taxes, since Cole-Syria was then under Syrian, 
and not under Egyptian, suzerainty, while the asser- 
tion that the two powers had divided thc revenues 
of the country is merely an attempt on the part 
of Josephus to evade the difficulty. Nor was the 
period between Ptolemy V.'s marriage (198) and his 
death (182) sufficiently long to agree with the state- 
ment concerning the length of time during which 
Joseph farmed the taxes (tweuty-two years) and 
still less could Hyrcanus have reached manhood 
in so short a space. Büchler, therefore, finds 
himself compelled to place Joseph's term of office 
between 219 and 199, although this stultifies the 
statement of Josephus regarding a division of the 
taxes. 
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Wellhausen accordingly denies both the historicity 
and the value of the narrative, although he thinks 


that the portion dealing with the period . 


of Seleucus IV. and Antiochus IV. 
may be trustworthy, and he regards 
the suicide of Hyrcanus as probable, 
since the latter supported the Ptolemies against the 
new régime of the Syrians, and might consequently 
fear the revenge of Antiochus IV. II Macc. iii. 11 
mentions money deposited by Hyrcanus, the son of 
Tobias, “a man of great dignity," taking it for 
granted that a friendship existed between Onias and 
Hyrcanus, a supposition which is very reasonable, 
since only the other Tobiads, the brothers of Hyr- 
canus, were involved in quarrels with the legitimate 
high priest. That Hyrcanus is called the son of 
Tobias, and not of Joseph, is due, Wellhausen holds, 
to mere abbreviation, and does not imply any diver- 
gency in the two accounts. 

Willreich distinguishes a threefold tradition con- 
cerning the Tobiads, the first being that of the 
pseudo-Hecateus (according to Willreich’s interpre- 
tation), which represents Onias as a worthy man, 
and attributes to the Tobiads all the misfortunes 
which befellthe Jews. Theaccount of Josephus, on 
the other hand, which represents Onias asa weak- 
ling and the Tobiads as the promoters of Israel’s 
welfare, is drawn from Samaritan sources. With 
this theory Büchler also agrees, thus explaining 
why Joseph sought aid in Samaria, and why the ac- 
count fails to express disapproval of the non-Jewish 
conduct of Joseph, who ate at the court of an Egyp- 
tian king and had dealings with Gentiles. Willreich 
likewise brings the Tobiads into association both 
with Tobiah, the servant mentioned by Nehemiah as 
an Ammonite (ii. 19), who consequently came from 
the east-Jordanic district, and with the Tubieni (II 
Macc. xii. 17), who were the enemies of the Jews 
(comp. I Maec. v. 13). Although Willreich does 
not absolutely deny the historicity of the narrative, 
since the castle of Hyrcanus has been discovered in 
modern times (Schürer, * Gesch." 8d ed., ii. 49), he 
incorrectly regards Joseph and Hyrcanus as mere 
names, representing in part Jason and Menelaus, 
although such a view is quite untenable. The third 
form of the tradition is that of Jason of Cyrene, on 
which the second Book of the Maccabees is based ; 
and Schlatter is even of the opinion that Josephus 
himself drew his account of the Tobiads from this 
same source. 

Büchler's researches have probably established 
the historicity of the account of the Tobiads, thus 
furnishing a valuable contribution to the history of 
the period preceding the Maccabean revolt, The 
author of the first Book of the Maccabees makes no 
mention of these events because they added little 
credit to the fame of the Jews. The quarrels were 
factional ones, the issue being whether the old and 
popular government of the Ptolemies should con- 
tinue, or whether the Jews should deliver them- 
selves over to the Syrian kings and their Helleniza- 
tion. When Jason and Menelaus struggled for the 
dominant power in Jerusalem, which was, according 
to Büchler, political office (the zpooracia mentioned in 
the account of the Tobiads), and no longer the high- 
priesthood, the sons of Tobias (oi TwBiov made) took 
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sides with Menelaus (Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 5, § 1; 

*B. J.^i.1, $8 1); and Büchler justly regards the 

struggle between the Tobiads and the Oniads asa 

contest between Ptolemzan and Seleucid supremacy 
inJerusalem. According to the same scholar, more- 
over, Menelaus and Jason themselves were Tobiads, 
although this is denied by Sehürer. All scholars are 
agreed that many points of the Tobiad problem still 
await solution; and it is also a moot point whether 

a number of passages in Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) and 

one in the Assumptio Mosis (v. 8-6) refer to the 

Tobiads. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Willreich, Juden und Griechen vor der Mak- 
kabtiischen Erhebung, pp. 64-107, Gottingen, 1995; Well- 
hausen, I. J. G. 4th ed., pp. 248-246; Büchler, Tobiaden und 
Oniaden, Vienna, 1899; Schlatter, in Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1891; Gratz, in Monatsschrift, 1872; Sehürer, 
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TOBIAH BEN ELIEZER: Talmudist and 
poet of the eleventh century; author of the * Lekah 
Tob” or * Pesikta Zutarta," a midrashic commentary 
on the Pentateuch and the Five Megillot. Zunz(“G. 
V." pp. 298 et seq.) inferred from Tobiah's reference 
to his father as “the great" and from his mention of 
the massacre in Mayence in 1096, that he was a na- 
tive of Mayence and a son of ELIEZER B. ISAAC HA- 
GapoL, who is thought by Conforte (“Kore ha- 
Dorot," p. 8b) to have been one of Rashi’s teachers. 
But as in the course of his work Tobiah often at- 
tacks the Karaites and, besides, manifests a thor- 
ough knowledge of Mohammedan customs, Rapo- 
port, in his biography of Kalir, note 39 (in * Bikkure 
ha-'Ittim," x. 199-193), concluded that toward the 
end of his life Tobiah settled in Palestine. As to 
Tobiah’s birthplace, it has been proved by Solomon 
Buber that he was a native of Castoria in Bulgaria, 
as is testified to by Tobiah’s countryman Judah Leon 
Mosconi in his supercommentary on Ibn Ezra's com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. According to him, the . 

author of the commentary on the Pen- 
A tateuch mentioned by Ibn Ezra in the 
Bulgarian. preface to his own work was a certain 
Meir of Castoria, a pupil of Tobiah b. 
Eliezer. Onthe other hand, in his commentary on 
Ecclesiastes, Tobiah mentions a R. Samson as his 
teacher; and Buber supposes that he may be identical 
with the Samson quoted by Rashi in his commentary 
on Isa. lviii. 14 and Amos vi.3. It is also to be con- 
cluded from various dates given by Tobiah in the 
course of his work that he wrote it in 1097 and re- 
vised it in 1107 or 1108. 

Tobiah himself entitled his work * Lekah Tob ý 
in allusion to his name Tobiah; and it is so cited 
by the earlier rabbis, e.g., IBN Ezra (Lc.), Asheri in 
“ Iilkot Tefillin,” Zedekiah b. Abraham in “ Shibbole 
ha-Leket ” (S 118), and many others. Since the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, however, it has been 
most often referred toas “ Pesikta Zutarta” (= “the 
Lesser Pesikta”) in distinction to the “ Pesikta 
Rabbati” (= “the Greater Pesikta”). This second 
title was due to the fact that the editors of the part 
relating to Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy 
(Venice, 1546), found no title in the manuscript, but 
noted that every verse was headed ‘DD (= “piska ”), 
and took it for granted that it was entitled “ Pesikta.” 
Consequently the rimed title which, Zunz (i.c.) thinks, 
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was composed by the press-corrector Johanan Treves 
begins Nh22 IN NMA Nnppp (=“ Pesikta, be it 
small or great”). In the colophon the editors call 
it “Pesikta Zutarta.” It was owing to the latter 
title that the * Lekah Tob” was confused with the 
Pesikta Rabbati by Gedaliah ibn Yahya (“Shalshelet 
ha-Kabbalah,” p, 24b, Amsterdam, 1697), by Heilprin 
(“Seder ha-Dorot," i.), by Azariah dei Rossi (“ Me'or 
‘Enayim,” ch. xix.), and by others. The * Lekah 
Tob” is in reality half commentary and half hagga- 
dah, covering the whole Pentateuch and the Five 
Megillot. Every weekly lesson is introduced by a 
Biblical verse containing the word “tob.” Moreover, 
in the text he very often says, “I, Tobiah b. Eliezer” 
or *Tobiah said." It is true that in the Jerusalem 
manuscript there occurs very often the expression 
“our teacher Tobiah b. Eliezer,” from which it might 
be assumed that the * Lekah Tob" was written by 
Tobiah’s pupils; but from a closer examination of 
the text, and to judge from the Florence manu- 
script, it is evident that the expression in question 
is merely a copyist's mistake. 

As has been said above, the * Lekah Tob” is both a 
simple commentary (“peshat”), givihg the gram- 
matical meaning of the words, and very often a hag- 

gadie commentary also. But in many 


The instances Tobiah declares that the 
* Lekah standard interpretation is the simple 
Tob.” one. Even in his haggadic interpre- 


tation, which he derives from the Tal- 
mud and from the pre-Talmudic and post-Talmudic 
literatures, Tobiah manifests his love of good style. 
He endeavors to arrange the various midrashim in 
perfect order and to edit them in few words and 
clear language. He therefore shortens the mid- 
rashic passages, and, instead of the Aramaic in which 
those passages were written, renders them into good 
Hebrew, omitting also the foreign words which oc- 


cur in the midrashim. In th@parts of the Penta- 
teuch which deal with the commandments he inserts 


many halakot, apparently taken from various hala- 
kie collections, particularly from Ahai Gaon’s 
“She’eltot.” The Talmudic passages which he cites 
in connection with the halakot he often interprets 
according to hisown judgment and differently from 
Rashi. 

Throughout the whole commentary Tobiah shows 
his thorough knowledge of Hebrew grammar and 
his acquaintance with the works of the earlier gram- 
marians. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
he seems to have held the opinion that the He- 
brew roots are not necessarily triliteral. In certain 
places he interprets a Biblical word as though it 
were a mishnaic or Talmudic one. He considers 
there is not a letter too many or too few in the 
whole Pentateuch; and he bases many of his hag- 
gadic interpretations on the “keri” and “ketib.” 
One of the main features of his commentary is 
the allegorical interpretation of all the Biblical pas- 

sages which speak of God as a corpo- 
Character- realbeing. He likewise considers that 
istics and the expressions in R. Ishmael’s “ He- 

Sources.  kalot" must be taken figuratively (sce 

“Tekah Tob” on Deut. iv. 12). In 
many places he refutes assertions of the Karaites, 
though he does not expressly name their authors. 


Like many other Biblical commentators, he trans- 
lates certain words into the language of the country 
(*la'az ") in which he is living, namely, Greek. 
Tobiah seldom mentions the sources for his com. 
mentary; but they are found to be as follows: Tar- 
gum of Onkelos; Baraita of R. Ishmael; Baraita of 
R. Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili; Sifra; Sifre; Mokilta; 
Seder ‘Olam; “Sefer Yezirah”; both Talmudim; 
Genesis Rabbah; a midrash on the blessing of Jacob 
(Jellinek, “B. H." iii. 78 e£ seg.); Leviticus Rabbah; 
midrash on the Five Megillot; Tanhuma; Yelam- 
medenu; Pirke de-Rabbi Eli'ezer;  Daraita di- 
Meleket ha-Mishkan; Agadat Mashiah; “ Hekalot " 
of R. Ishmael; “Sefer ha-Yashar?; Midrash Abkir; 
Midrash Hashkem; and many other midrashim. It 
seems that he utilized the “She’eltot” of R. Ahai, 
the *Halakot Gedolot,” and the * Yosippon." He 
quotes also Eleazar ha-Kalir, Saadia, Hai Gaon, Shab- 
bethai Donnolo, Ben Asher, Ben Naphtali, and his 
teacher R. Samson, while he cites passages from 
Menahem b. Saruk and Moses ha-Darshan without 
mentioning their names. Tobiah is in turn quoted 
by those of Rashi's pupils who redacted the “ Lik- 
kute ha-Pardes," and by the following: Menahem 
b. Solomon in his “Sekel Tob”; Jacob Tam in his 
“Sefer ha-Yashar": RaSHBaM in his commentary 
on the Pentateuch; Ibn Ezra (see above); Tobiah b. 
Moses the Karaite in his “ Yehi Me’orot”; Isaac b. 
Abba Mari in his “Sefer ha-‘Ittur”; Isaac b. Moses 
in his *Or Zarua'"; Zedekiah b. Abraham (see 
above); Judah b. Eliezer in his ^ Minhat Yehudah”; 
Eliezer b. Nathan in his piyyut * Lel Shimmurim "; 
and numerous later Biblical commentators, hala- 
kists, and casuists. It will thus be seen that the 
* Iiekah Tob” was considered as an authority by the 
German, French, and Italian, but not by the earlier 
Spanish, scholars. Of the latter Ibn Ezra alone men- 
tions it, disparagingly. But later Spanish authori- 
ties who, after the expulsion, settled in the Hast 


considered the “Lekak Tob” as the chief source for 
their works. 

As has been said above, only that part of Tobiah’s 
work covering Leviticus, Numbers, and Deute- 
ronomy was edited in Venice, 1546. The same 
part was afterward reedited with a Latin trans- . 
lation under the title “Pesikta” by Ugolino in his 
“Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum? (xv.-xvi.); 
and was subsequently republished by Aaron Moses 
Padua under the title * Midrash Lekah Tob ? (Wilna, 
1880), with a short commentary or "bi'ur." Four 
years later the part comprising Genesis and Exodus 
was published, also under the title * Midrash Lekah 
Tob," by Solomon Buber (Wilna, 1884), who added 
along introduction and copious notes. The part 
covering the Five Megillot is not yet printed; but 
extracts were published by Jellinek in 1855. The 
commentary on Lamentations was edited by Nacht 
(* Tobiah b. Eliezer's Commentar zu Threni,” Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1895), and that on Ruth by Bam- 
berger (Mayence, 1887). . 

Tobiah is known as a Hebrew poet through four .. 
poems of his which are still extant. One is an in- 
troduction to his commentary on Genesis, another 
is an epilogue to tlie same, both being acrostics 
on * Tobiah bar Eliezer Hazak”; a third is a short 
acrostic on “Tobiah,” forming an epilogue to Le- 
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viticus; and the remaining one is a “selihah " begin- 
ning ^Ehyeh asher Ehyeh,” the verses being ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and signed. “Tobiah 
p. Eliezer Hazak.". The last-cited poem has been 
published by Buber at the end of his introduction to 
the * Lekah Tob." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. Briill’s Jahrb. 
v. 132 et scq; Midr. Lekah Tob, ed. Buber, Introduction ; 


Ta-Maqyid, xxxix., Nos. 36-31 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 

col. 2674; Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Literatur, ii. 270 

el seq.; Zunz, G. V. pp. 293 et seq. ; Kaufmann, Eine Unbe- 
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puch für Jüdische Geschichte und Literatur, i. 148 et seq., 
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S. M. SEL. 

TOBIAH BEN ELIJAH OF VIENNE 
(BURGUNDY) (called also Tobias of Burgundy 
or simply R. Tobias): French tosatist of the thir- 
teenth century. He was a younger contemporary, 
and perhaps also a pupil, of Isaac ben Abraham of 
Dampierre, at whose funeral he was present in 1210. 
Authors of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
speak of Tobiah as a very prominent teacher of the 
Law: and he is known also as a Bible commentator 
and liturgical poet. 1t seems that he wrotea highly 
important casuistic work, from which the many de- 
cisions quoted in his name were taken. His pupil 
Abraham ben Ephraim often refers, in his “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot,” to Tobiah as an authority. 

Tobiah is quoted in the Tosafot (B. K. 69b), sev- 
eral times in “Mordekai,” in the “Shibbole ha- 
Leket,” and in “Tashbez.” His religious poetry, 
inspired by the persecutions of his coreligionists, 
consists of “setihot,” included in a Burgundian Mah- 
zor. They are impressive in style, and show mas- 
tery of form. It appears from a passage in a Cam- 
bridge manuscript that Jehiel of Paris visited Tobiah 
on his journey to Palestine in 1260. - 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 56; idem, Literaturgesch. p. 
303: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 192. 
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TOBIT, BOOK OF: A late Jewish work, never 
received into the Jewish canon, and included in the 
Apocrypha by Protestants, although it was pro- 
nounced canonical by the Council of Carthage (397) 
and the Council of Trent (1546). It takes its name 
from the central figure, called Tofetz (Topit, Toit) 
in Greek, and Tobi (315) in a late Hebrew manu- 
script. 

The story of the book isas follows: Tobit, a pious 
man of the tribe of Naphtali, who remained faithful 
to Jerusalem when his tribe fell away to Jeroboam's 
cult of the bull, was carried captive to Nineveh in 
ihe time of Enemessar (Shalmaneser) King of As- 
syria. There, together with his wife, Anna, and his 
son Tobias, he gave alms to the needy, and buried the 
outcast bodies of the slain, keeping himself pure, 
moreover, from the food of the Gentiles. He was 
in favor with the king, however, and so prosperous 
that he was able to deposit ten talents of silver in 

trust with a friend in Media. With 
Outline of the accession of Sennacherib (the suc- 
the Story. cessor of Enemessar) the situation 
changed. Accused of burying the 
dead slain by the king, he had to flee, and his prop- 
erty was confiscated; but when Sarchedonus (Esar- 
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haddon) came to the throne Tobit was allowed to 
return to Nineveh at the intercession of his neph- 
ew Achiacharus (Amnrkam), the king’s chancellor. 
Here he continued his works of mercy; but, acciden- 
tally losing his eyesight, he fell into great poverty, 
so that in his dire distress he prayed that he might 
die. On that same day a similar prayer was offered 
by Sarah, the daughter of Raguel of Ecbatana (in 
Media), in despair because she had been married 
to seven husbands who had each been slain by a 
demon on the wedding night. The same day Tobit, 
remembering his deposit of money in Media, deter- 
mined to send his son for it, A companion and 


guide (who turns out to be the angel Raphael) being 


found for him, the two proceeded on their journey. 
At the river Tigris, Tobit caught a fish and was in- 
structed by his companion to preserve its heart, 
liver, and gall. Conducted to Raguel’s house, he 
asked Sarah's hand in marriage, drove away the 
demon by burning the heart and liver of the fish in 
the bridal chamber, sent Raphael (whose assumed 
name was Azarias) for the money, and returned, 
with him and Sarah, to Nineveh, where Tobit's eye- 
sight was restored by smearing his eyes with the 
fish’s gall. Father, mother, and son reached a good 
old age (Tobias living to rejoice over the destruction 
of Nineveh), and died in peace. This brief outline 
does not do justice to the artistic construction of the 
story, or to the fine touches in its descriptions of 
family life, social customs, and individual expe- 
riences. It may be reckoned among the most de- 
lightful of short stories. 

The text exists in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Ju- 
dmeo-Aramaic, besides two late Hebrew translations. 
Of the Greek there are three versions: one given in 
the Vatican and Alexandrian manuscripts of the 
Septuagint; one in the Sinaitic; and one in Codices 
44, 106, 107 of Holmes and Parsons. Of the Latin 
there are two recensions: the Old Latin, which 


agrees substantially with the Sinaitie Septuagint: 
and the Vulgate, made by Jerome from an Aramaic 


text, which often agrees with it, although it pre- 
sents many divergencies. The Syriac follows the 
Vatican in general, although it is by no means lit- 

eral, while Codices 44, 106, 107 agree 


Text and sometimes with this text, sometimes 
Original with -that of the Sinaitic. The Ara- 
Language. maic text (published by Neubauer) 


also represents the Sinaitic recension 
in a general way, but is late, and can scarcely be 
considered the descendant of Jerome’s original. 
The Hebrew copies are late and of no authority. 
The two chief Greek recensions are the earliest 
sources for the text of Tobit, though suggestions 
may be gained from the Latin and the Syriac. Of 
the Greek forms the Vatican is the shortest (except in 
ch. iv.); its style is rough and often incorrect, and it 
has many errors, frequently clerical in nature. The 
Sinaitic text is diffuse, but frequently gives the better 
readings. Both of them may depend on an earlier 
form which has been corrupted in the Vatican and 
expanded in the Sinaitic, although the question is à 
difficult one. Equally problematical is the deter- 
mination of the original language of the book. The 
forms of the proper names, and such an ex pression 
as yap Kai popes (i. 13), which suggests TDM jn 
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(Esth. ii. 17), may be held to point to Hebrew, as 
may also the type of piety portrayed, although it 
must be noted that there is no mention in carly 
times of a Hebrew text, which Jerome would doubt- 
less have used had he known of its existence. The 
Sinaitic forms “Ather” for “Asur” (xiv. 4) and 
* Athoureias" for “ Asureias ” (xiv. 15), on the other 
hand, are Aramaic. The excellent Greek style of the 
Sinaitic may suggest a Greek original. In view of 
the conflicting character of the data, it is best to 
reserve opinion as to theoriginal language; thetext 
appears to have suffered a number of revisions and 
misreadings. 

The picture of religious life given in Tobit (espe- 
cially the devotion to ritual details) indicates a post- 
Ezran date for the book. "The special significance 
attached to almsgiving (iv. 10; xii. 8, 9) is identical 
with the idea in Ecclus. (Sirach) iii. 80 (comp. also 
Prov. x. 2), and the injunction in iv. 17, * Pour out 
thy bread on the burial of the just, but givenothing 
to the wicked," is repeated in import in Ecelus, 
(Sirach) xii. 4-5. The prediction in xiv. 5 implies 
a period after the building of the Second Temple, 
and, apparently, before the commencement of 
Herod's Temple. The prominence given to the 
duty of burying the outcast slain (the survival of a 
very ancient conception) seems to point to a time 
when the Jews were slaughtered by foreign enemies, 

as, for example, by Antiochus or by 

Time and Hadrian. The necessity of marrying 

Place. within the kin was recognized during 

a long period and does not define the 

date precisely. Polycarp’s saying (“Ad Phil." x.), 

* Almsgiving delivers from death,” does not prove 

that he was acquainted with Tobit, since Prov. x. 2 

may have been so understood by him. There is no 

Messianic hope expressed in the book. The more 

probable view is that it was composed between 200 

and 50 n.c. If the original language was Hebrew, 

the place was Palestine; if Greck, it was Egypt; but 
. this point, too, must be left undecided. 

The reference in xiv. 10 to Achiacharus introduces 
new perplexities into the question of the origin of 
the book (see Angar). Here it need only be re- 
marked that the reference is merely an illustration, 
showing acquaintance with an Ahikar story; the 
allusion is scarcely organically connected with the 
story of Tobit. 

The original form of the book may have told sim- 
ply how a pious man, doing his duty, came safe out 
of trouble. The episode of Sarah and ÁSMODEUS 
appears to be a separate story, here skilfully com- 
bined with the other. The advisory discourses in 
iv. (much shortened in the Sinaitic text) and xii. 
look like the insertions of an editor. For the ethical 
tone see especially iv. 15, 16, and for the religious 
ideas, xii. 8. The book isto be compared with Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), Daniel, and Ecclesi- 
astes. 
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l T. 

TOCKELS, MORDECAI BEN ABRAHAM 
(called also Mordecai Lisser): German Talmud. 
ist; born at Lissa; died in Berlin June 12, 1743. 
As a poor young man he went to Berlin, where lie 
was adopted by a Frau Tockels, whose name he 
adopted in gratitude for her kindness.  Tockels’ 
first wife was the daughter of the chief of the Vienna 
exiles, Abraham ben Model Ries; his second, a 
daughter of the equally prominent Wolf ben Me- 
shullam Salman. In 1723 Tockels was appointed 
dayyan; and in 1726 he was made assistant rabbi 
(* rosh bet din”) under Chief Rabbi Michael Hasid. 
Iu 1729 he was chosen director of the hebra kad- 
disha, which oflice he held until his death. 

Tockels was the author of “Torat Hayyim we- 
Abhabat Hesed,” which was edited by his brother-in- 
law Abraham ben Meir (Berlin, 1750, 1829), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 439, 
s.v. Lisser ; Landshuth, T'oledot Anshe Shem, p. 20. , 
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TODESCO, HERMANN: Austrian financier and 
philanthropist; born at Presburg 1792; died there 
Nov. 28, 1844. At first engaging in the silk trade, he 
later won fame and wealth in the cotton business; 
and he established in Marienthal, near Vienna, 
one of the first cotton-mills worked by machinery. 
In 1835 he bought the state domain of Legnaro, near 
Padua, where he established a cotton-mill which 
became one of the most important of its kind in 
Europe. 

Todesco’s main activity, however, lay in philan- 
thropy. Atan expense of 25,000 gulden he estab- 
lished a primary and infant school in his native town 
in 1848, and its inaugural ceremonies, on May 7 of 
the following year, were attended by the arch- 
duchess Maria Dorothea. Todesco was also one of 
the principal founders of the Jewish hospital at 
Baden, near Vienna. 

After his death his son Eduard became the head 
of the banking firm of Hermann Todesoo's Sons, 
and was raised to the Austrian nobility in 1869. 
Among his philanthropies special mention may be 
made of his gift of 100,000 gulden in 1854, of which 
three-fifths went to the Erzherzog Albrecht Vor- 
schussfund für Unbemittelte K. K. Offiziere, aud the 
remainder was devoted to the establishment of a 
Speise-Anstalt für Arme Israelitische Studenten. 
His daughter was married in 1864 to Baron Henry 
de Worms (later Lord PrnBRIGUT). 

Hermann's other son, Moritz Ritter von To- 
desco, who was an associate of the firm, died July 
17, 1878, at the age of fifty-seven.  Eduard's son 
Hermann (born 1850) died at Baszon, Veszprin, 
Hungary, June, 1876. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen, ii. 755, 


Weimar, 1844; Wiener Zeitung, 1845, No. 17; Wurzbach, 
Biographisehes Levilkon, s 


TODROS OF BEAUCAIRE: 1 (called Ha- 
Kazin). One of the chief poets of the second half 
of the thirteenth century; resided in Montpellier. 
In 1277 he was one of the five representatives of the 
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Jewish community to which James II. of Aragon 
eranted a synagogue for a long term of years in 
consideration of the payment of five Melgorian sous 
annually by the Jews of the city. Abraham Be- 
dersi, who esteemed Todros highly, and considered 
him, together with Kalonymus ben Meir of Arles 
and Kalonymus ben Todros of Narbonne, as one of 
the greatest men of his period, complained to him 
in bitter terms of the evil days in which they lived 
and of the low opinion held of poetry. Abraham 
also replied in verse to & poem which Todros ad- 
dressed to him and which when read from left to 
right has an entirely different sense from that which 
it has when read from right to left. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Français, pp. 

1712, 116; R. I. J. xix. 265, 278. 

9. Rabbinical scholar of Montpellier at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. He was one of the 
most devoted adherentsof Abba Mari of Lunel during 
the period of religious polemics between 1808 and 
1306, bitterly opposing all who studied science or 
philosophy. Despite the presence of Don Crescas 
Vidalof Perpignan, who was at Montpellier at the 
time, the fanaticism of Todros drove him to protest 
violently against the author (probably Moses ibn 
Tibbon) of a commentary on the Pentateuch which 
explained as allegories events recorded in the first 
five booksof the Bible. Like Abba Mari, he did not 
hesitate to disregard the opposition of Jacob ben 
Machir, and to read publicly in the synagogue of 
Montpellier the letter addressed by tifteen rabbis of 
Barcelona, headed by Solomon ben Adret, to the 
Jewish community, in which the sentence of excom- 
munication was pronounced against all who should 
devote themselves to the study of philosophy under 
the age of thirty. This rabbi is identified by Zunz 
and Gross with Todros ha-Kazin of Beaucaire. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 929; Abba Mari, 

Minhat Keneot, ed. Presburg, pp. 48. 61, 63: Renan-Neu- 

bole Les Rabbins Francais, pp. 659, 663; Zunz, Z. G 

s. 8. K. 

TODROS (or TAUROS) OF CAVAILLON: 
French physician of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, who flourished, according to Carmoly, 
about 1375. He was the author of a treatise enti. 
tled “Sha‘are ha-Harkabot” (MSS. Paris, No. 1191, 
1; Cat. p. 219), a sort of pharmacopeia, written 
partly in Hebrew and partly in Latin. Carmoly 
states that Todros was appointed rabbi of Cavaillon 
by the “elders of the community,” but gives no 
proof of his assertion. "Todros is probably identical 
with the Maestro Toros de Cavaillon who was one 
of the five ^ baylons” or directors of the Jewish com- 
munity of Avignon in 1440. See also TODROS BEN 
Moses Yomu-Tos. 


3IBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Mistoire des Médecins, p. 108; Brill, 
Jahrb. ix. 83; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 539; Renan-Neu- 


bauer, Les Berivains Juifs Francais, p. 319; R. E.J. i. 


273: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 753. 

S, B. K. 

TODROS BENISAAC: Talmudist; livedin Italy 
or in southern France in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century and the early part of the fourteenth, 
He was the author of novelle on the Talmud 
treatise Nazir, which are still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl, Hebr. MSS.” No. 447). To- 
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dros concludes his work by saying that he composed 
it in 1822, a year in which the Jews were undergo- 
ing many persecutions. After the massacre of the 
lepers (see Jew. Encyc. v. 462 et seg.), followed by 
the outbreak of the PAsrounEAUx, the Talmud was 
burned, and the Roman emperor projected still other 
persecutions. According to Gritz, this Roman em- 
peror was Frederick, the rival of Louis of Bavaria 
and an enemy of the Jews; and he also advances the 
theory that anallusion to the persecution mentioned 
by Todros is contained in an elegy which a certain 
Joab wrote on the burning of the Talmud and which 
is found in an Oxford manuscript (Neubauer, “ Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1061; comp. idem in “ Mo- 
natsschrift," 1872, p. 376). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, in Monatsschrift, 1886, p. 8; idem, in 

J. Q. R. ii. 104. 

E. C. I. Dn. 

TODROS BEN KALONYMUS: French schol- 
ar and liturgical poet; lived at Narbonne in the first 
half of the twelfth century; son of Kalonymus the 
Great, who flourished at Narbonne in the eleventh 
century, and reached the age of eighty years, being 
renowned for his learning and the services which he 
rendered to his coreligionists. A war of succession 
between the city of Narbonne and the Count of 
Toulouse, which lasted nearly ten years, entailed 
much suffering on the Jews, then numbering about 
two thousand; and Todros gave his family in bond- 
age for the special taxes which were imposed upon 
the Jews to meet the expenses of the war. He was 
the author of “Azharot,” or liturgical poems. He 
had a son, Kalonymus Nasi, as well as a nephew, 
Todros ben Moses, who flourished at Narbonne 
about the middle of the twelfth century, and is 
probably identical with the Todros b. Moses who, 
together with other rabbis of Narbonne, signed a 
responsum written about 1150. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 406-407. 
D. S. MAN. 


-TODROS BEN MESHULLAM BEN DAVID 
(called also Todros Todrosi): Provencal trausla- 
tor; born at Arles in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. Of his life no details are known except 
that in 1387 he lived at Trinquetaille, where he 
completed his translation of Aristotie's “ Rhetoric." 
Many hypotheses have been put forth to explain 
why Todros, in signing this translation, added to 
his name the words * mi-zera! ha-Yehudim " (= “of 
the seed of the Jews”), and affixed to the date 
“heshbon ha-Yisra’elim” (= “ chronology of the 
Israelites ”), although it is possible that he feared 
that he might be coufused with à relative of the 
same name who had embraced Christianity. 

Todros made himself known by his Hebrew trans- 
lations of Arabic philosophical works, these versions 
being as follows: (1) " ‘En Mishpat ha-Derushim," 
a selection of philosophical aphorisms by Alfarabi 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 1339, 2; 
also in many other libraries), which Todros trans- 
lated when he was only twenty years of age; (2) 
“Hazzalat ha-Nefesh,” a rendering of the physical 
and metaphysical sections of Avicenna’s “ Kitab al- 
Najah ” (Cod. Paris, 1023, H; (8) “Biur,” the Middle 
Commentary of Averroes on Aristotle's “ Rhetoric ” 
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(2b. 982, 4; 988, 8; also in many other libraries); (4) 

“Biur Sefer ha-Shir," the Middle Commentary of 

Averroes on Aristotle’s * Poetics ” (in many libraries); 

(5) the following three treatises of Averroes: refuta- 

tion of Avicenna’s system, which divided all things 

into the two categories of those whose existence is 

only possible of themselves while necessary as a 

result of the causes from which they proceed, and 

those whose existence is necessary of themselves; an 
essay on this system; and “ Ma'amar be-Da‘at ha- 

Kiddum," a treatise on the problem whether God 

knows the details concerning His creatures before 

they are created, and whether His creatures exist 
potentially before they are actually formed (in many 

libraries); (6) " Ma'amar be-Sekel ha-Hayulani,” a 

fragment of the treatise of Averroes on the hylic 

intellect (Cod. Paris, 989, 2; 1028, 5). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, Biographie des Israélites de France, 
p.91; Gross, in Monatsschrift, 1880, p. 61; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Uebers. pp. 62, 182, 197, 285, 291 ; idem, Cat. Bodl. cols. 
2680-2683; Renan, Averroes et Averroisme, pp. 69-70. 


T: I. Br. 


TODROS BEN MOSES YOM-TOB (or BON- 
DIA): French physician; flourished at Cavaillon in 
the second half of the fourteenth century; identified 
by Steinsehneider with TODROS or CAYAILLON, In 
1894 he prepared a Hebrew translation of a Latin 
treatise on fever by Johanan ibn Masuyah with a 
commentary by Peter of Spain. He likewise trans- 
lated other works, the most important being the 
treatise of Arnold of Villeneuve on digestive and 
purgative medicines. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 

Çais, p. 126; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 791. 

8. S. K. 

TOHOROT (*Purifications?): 1. Name of the 
sixth and last order in the Mishnah and the Tosefta. 
*'l'ohorot? is a euphemism for uncleanness, all the 
treatises of this order dealing with the laws govern- 
ing impurity. The order comprises twelve trea- 
tises, which, arranged according to the number of 
their chapters, are as follows: Kelim (80 chapters), 
Ohalot (18), Nega'im (14), Parah (129), Tohorot (10), 
Mikwa'ot (10), Niddah (10), Makshirin (6), Zabim 
(5). Tebul Yom (4), Yadayim (4), 'Ukzin (3). 

2. Treatise in the Mishnah and in the Tosoefta, 
treating especially of the lesser degrees of unclean- 
ness the effects of which last until sunset only. In 
most editions of the Mishnah it is the fifth treatise 
in the order Tohorot. It is divided into ten chap- 
ters, comprising ninety-six paragraphs in all. The 
contents may be summarized as follows: 

Ch. i: The thirteen regulations concerning the 
NEBELAN of a bird, Z.e., a fowl not ritually slaugh- 
tered; what quantity of such fowl causes unclean- 
ness as nebelah, and what quantity uncleanness 
merely as other unclean foods; which parts are not 
included to make up the minimum required quantity ; 
from which moment a head of cattle not ritually 
slaughtered acquires a lesser degrec of uncleanness, 
?.€., that of ordinary foods, and when the higher 
degree of impurity, that of the nebelah ; which parts 
are included in order to make up the minimum 
quantity forthe lesser degree, but notfor the higher 
degree ($§ 1-4); the mixing of different unclean 
foods to make up the required quantity—the size 


of an egg; cases in which, when the parts possess 
different degrees of impurity, the entire quantity 
becomes unclean either in the lesser 
or in the higher degree (88 5-6); parts 
of a mass of dough or a loaf of bread 
connected with or touching each 
other; how the uncleanness of one part affects the 
others (SS 7-9). MEE 

Ch. ii.: How foods become impure when touched 
by an unclean person (8 1); how a person becomes 
unclean through partaking of impure food (§ 2): 
difference between foods not sanctitied, those con- 
stituting “terumah” (see HEAVE-OFFERING), and 
other sanctified foods, as regards their becoming un- 
clean in the various degrees ($§ 8-8). 

Ch. iii.: Impurity of beverages when in a liquid 
state, and when they have solidified; which drinks 
acquire the same degree of uncleanness in the 
liquid as in the solid state (SS 1-3); how unclean 
foods become clean by a change of the prescribed 
quantity (§ 4); the degree of uncleanness of a thing 
is judged from the condition in which it is found 
(8 5); doubtful cases of uncleanness, when it is not 
known whether the unclean parts have been touched 
by the person in question; the difference between 
reasoning and unreasoning beings in such cases: 
cases in which it is doubtful whether an animal has 
transferred impurity from unclean drinks to foods 
(88 6-8). | 

Ch. iv.: Doubtful cases of impurity (SS 1-4); six 
cases in which terumah is burned because of sus- 
pected impurity (SS 5-6); doubtful cases of impu- 
rity in which the sages declared the object to be 
clean; other doubtful cases in which the sages de- 
clared the object to be permissible ($8 7-12). 

Ch. v.: Regulations concerning various cases of 
doubtful impurity. 

Ch. vi.: Difference between private domain (“re- 
shut ha-yahid”) and publie domain (*reshut ha- 
rabbim P) with reference to cases of 
doubtful impurity: in the former in 
all doubtful cases objects are to be 
declared unclean; in the latter, clean (8S8 1-5); 
different localities which are considered private do- 
main with reference to the Sabbath, but public 
domain with regard to cases of doubtful impurity 
(88 6-10). 

Ch. vii.: Various cases in which a thing is ren- 
dered unclean by being touched by a person ignorant 
of the law (*'am ha-arez”): as such a person does 
not observe the laws of cleanliness, his touch is nec- 
essarily unclean. Cases in which one must suspect 
an ‘am ha-arez of having touched foods and drinks, 
although he, personally, may have had nothing to 
do with them. If, for example, the wife of an ‘am 
ha-arez is seen to attend to the fire in a stove on 
which a pot containing terumah is standing, it must 
be assumed that she, although attending to the fire 
only, has touched the food also; women being 
generally curious to find out what their neighbors 
are cooking, she would most likely remove the cover 
of the pot in order to discover the contents. 

Ch. viii.: Further regulations concerning precau- 
tions to be taken by one conversant with the Law 
(“haber”) in order to protect himself against un- 
cleanness caused by the touch of an 'am ha-arez 


Contents: 
Ch. i.-iv. 


Ch. v.-x. 
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morem 
($$ 1-5); what is to be considered fit for human 
food, thus forming a basis for the regulations con- 
cerning the impurity of foods (§ 6); further regula- 
tions concerning the impurity of beverages (RS 7-9). 

Ch. ix.-x.: Concerniug olives and the pressing of 
oil; how they can be rendered unclean. Other reg- 
ulations concerning cleanness and uncleanness, with 
special reference to wine-presses. 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into eleven 
chapters, and contains Many passages elucidating 
the mishnaic treatise. | 

W. B. J. Z. L. 

TOKAHAH (“admonition,” “malediction "): 
The term used to connote the prediction by Moses 
of due punishment in case of disobedience of the 
divine law on the part of the children of Israel. It 
was first pronounced in Lev. xxvi., and repeated in 
Deut. xxviii., the blessings for obedience to the Law 
being cited first in both passages. According to the 
Midrash (Deut. R. i. 4), R. Aha b. Ħanina declared 
that the tokahah should, strictly speaking, have 
been pronounced by Balaam and the blessings by 
Moses, but this order had been reversed that the 
Gentiles might learn the blessings through their 
prophet Balaam, and that the children of Israel 
might not question the motive of the tokahah when 
given by their friend Moses. The Mishnah terms 
the tokahah “kelalot” (= *curses?), in contradis- 
tinction to ^berakot? (= *blessings "), both being 
read together on publie fast-days, and the whole 
chapter being assigned to one person (Meg. iii. 6). 
R. Hiyya b. Gammada quoted the verse “ Despise 
not the chastening of the Lord; neither be weary of 
his correction ” (Prov. iii. 11) as a reason for insisting 
that the reading be continuous and not in sections, 
while R. Jose b. Abin interpreted it as implying that 
the portions read in public must be so arran ged that 


each passage should begin and end with a cheerful 


verse (Yer. 20.). 

Later custom, however, forbade any subdivision 
of cither version of the tokahah (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 428, 6). The order of reading the 
sidra * Behukkotai " for the third person called up to 
the Law is Lev. xxvi. 10-46, and that of “Ki Tabo,” 
forthe sixth, is Deut. xxviii. 7-69, both these sections 
beginning and ending with * good " verses, with the 
tokahah between them. The Ashkenazim do not 
call up by name the person to whom the tokahah is 
assigned at the public reading in the synagogue; the 
Sephardim do, although they permit him to read 
the tokahah by himself instead of through the 
* ba'al kore,” or public reader. In some congrega- 
tions the passage was assigned to an “ ‘am ha-arez," 
who did not understand the meaning of the text; 
hence the reading of the tokahah became a sort of 
reproach, so that many declined to read it when 
called up to do so. To remedy this disrespect for a 
portion of the Torah, the hakam or rabbi then volun- 
teered to read the passage. In Yiddish parlance, 
“to lay the tokahah on him” means to curse one 
with all the contents of the tokahah. 


Ww. B. J. D. E. 


TOLA : 1. A son of Issachar who had journeyed 
to Egypt with Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 18). In the census 
of the people made by Moses and the high priest 
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Eleazar after the plague the Tolaites appear as a 
tribe (Num. xxvi. 23), and during the reign of David 
they could put 22,600 warriors in the field (I Chron. 
vii. 2). | 

2. The son of Puau. He became judge in Israel 
after the death of Abimelech. He dwelt in Shamir 
in the plateau of Ephraim, apparently residing in 
the extreme northern portion near the borders of 
Issachar. He was judge for twenty-three years, 
and was buried in his native city of Shamir (Judges 
x. 1-2). 

E. G. HI. S. O. 

TOLEDANO (o DE TOLEDO): A family 
taking its name from Toledo, the city in which 
it originated, and including printers, Talmudic 
scholars, rabbis, and diplomats in Turkey, Africa, 
Holland, and England, being still represented in 
Salonica, Jerusalem, Tiberias, and elsewhere. Its 
most important members are as follows: 

Aaron de Toledo: Author of religious lectures 
which appeared at Salonica in 1795 under the title 
* Dibre Hefez.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 46a; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 159. 

Abraham Toledano: Rabbi in Salonica about 
1640; a contemporary of Shabbethai Jonah, with 
whom he corresponded. 

Abraham de Toledo: Author of “Coplas de 
Joseph ha-Zaddik. This work was written in 
Judxo-Spanish and published at Constantinople in 
1782. E. 

Daniel Toledano: Born at Miquenes; a friend 
of R. Jacob Sasportas. He was thoroughly versed 
in the Talmud, possessed a considerable knowledge 
of statesmanship, and acted as councilor to isultan 
Muley Ismail. l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grätz, Gesch. x. 259. 


Eliezer Toledano: A scholar who went from 
Toledo to Lisbon, where he established a printing- 
house from which he issued the following works be- 
tween 1489 and 1492: an edition of the Pentateuch 
with the commentary of Nahmanides, David Abu- 
darham’s work on the ritual, Isaiah and Jeremiah 
with the commentary of Kimhi, Proverbs with the 
commentary “Kab we-Naki,” and the *Halikot 
‘Olam,” but neither the “Tur Orah Hayyim” nor 
any treatise on the Talmud was issued from his 
press, despite statements to the contrary. Don 
Judah Gedaliah (not Yahya), who was employed in 
Eliezer Toledano’s printing-office, later established 
a press at Salonica (not Constantinople) with type 
brought from Lisbon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ersen and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, 
p. 37; Kayserling, Gexch. der Juden tn Portugal, p.89; Ne- 
hama, Miktebe Dodim, p.162; see also Jew. ENCYC. viii. 107. 
Eliezer de Toledo: Rabbi at Costa, where he 

died in 1848. He was the author of the collection 

of responsa entitled * Mishnat R. Eli'ezer? (9 vols., 

Salonica, 1853). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jellinek, Kontres ha-Maspid, p. . 

Habib Toledano: Son of Eliezer, and brother 
of Abraham and Jonah Toledano; born at Miquenes, 
where he suffered great hardships throughout his 
life. He was the author of the * Derek Emunah,? 
a commentary on the Passover Haggadah, which 
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was published, together with the commentaries of 
Rashi, Samuel ben Meir, and Yom-Tob Ishbili, under 
the title * Peh Yesharim " (Leghorn, 1898), while his 
apologetic work, “Terumat ha-Kodesh (6b. 1866), 
is chiefly devoted to a criticism of REGGIO. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 

112, 114, which also contains Habib Toledano’s genealogical 

tree of his family; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 54. 

Hayyim Toledano: Brother of Joseph Tole- 
dano. About 1700 he was appointed ambassador to 
Holland and England by Sultan Muley Ismail of 
Morocco. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. x. 200. 

Hayyim de Toledo: Lived at Salonica, where 
he published his “ Hayyim Medabber,” a collection 
of commentaries 
on legal codes 
and rulings (Sa- 
lonica, 1818). 

Isaac Tole- 


dano: <A con- 
temporary of 
Elijah Mizrahi 


and Tam Yahya; 
lived at Brusa 
about 1530. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Zunz, Z. G. p. 440. 


Isaac Tole- 
dano: Rabbiat 
Salonica; died 
there in Nov., 
1683. He was 
the teacher of 
R. Joseph Da- 
vid, who deliv- 


ered a funeral 
oration in his 
honor. 


Isaac ben 
Joseph Tole- 
dano: Rabbiin 
Salonica; died 
Aug., 1718. 

Jacob Tole- 
dano: Corre- 
spondent of 
Elijah Mizrahi; 
lived at Salonica about 1510. Another Jacob 
Toledano—possibly the one that sent to Azulai 
the manuscript treatises which the latter printed at 
Leghorn in 1805— was dayyan, together with his 
brother Hayyim, at Miquenes in 1748. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 411; Steinsehneider, Verzeieh- 

nis der Hebrüischen Handschriften der Königlichen Bib- 

liothek in Berlin, Nos. 50, 66; the latter work also mentions 


other members of the Toledano family, chiefly those living at 
Miquenes. ; 


Joseph Toledano: Son of Daniel, and brother 
of the ambassador Hayyim Toledano. Muley Is- 
mail, the Sultan of Morocco, who bad received val- 
uable assistance from Joseph on his accession to the 
throneof Muley Mohammed, sent him to The Hague 
to conclude treaties of reciprocity regarding peace, 
navigation, and commerce. 


Interior of the Church of St, Maria la Blanca, Toledo, Formerly a Synagogue. 
(From a photograph.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Historia Universal Judayea, pp, 
9 et seg., 23; Manasseh ben Israel, Spes Israelis, Hebr. transl, 
p. 56b ; Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederlanda, p, 
209; Isaac da Costa, Israel und die Völker, German transi, 
by Mann, p. 276. l 
Moses de Toledo: A resident of Jerusalem, and 

theauthor of the “ Hazozerot Mosheh; La Trompeta 

de Mose de Toledo, Dividida en Siète Voces, con los 

Dinim de la Tephilla y Casa de la Oracion " (Venice, 

1643), which is probably identical with the “ Adver- 

tencias Devotas ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1641) gen- 

erally attributed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 821; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
lii. 484+; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 106. 

Moses ben Daniel Toledano: A native of Mi- 
quenes; author of “Meleket ha-Kodesh,” a com- 
mentary on Rashi, published by Jacob Toledano 
(Leghorn, 1503). 

Solomon To- 
ledano: Sonof 
Isaac Toledano; 
died of the 
plague at Salo- 


nica in April 
1697. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Jellinek, Kontres 
ha-Maspid, pp. 
26, 41 


ev 


J. . M. K- 


TOLEDO: 
Metropolitan 
city of Gothic 
and Moorish 
Spain, and capi- 
tal of Old Cas- 
tile. Jews must 
have been estab- 
lished there as 
early as the 
sixth century; 
for the third To- 
ledo Council 
(589) inserted in 
its canon provi- 
sions against the 
intermarriage of 
Jews and Chris- 
tians, and 
against Jews 

| holding public 
office or possessing Christian servants. The 
eighth 'Toledo Council (652) confirmed the anti- 
Jewish legislation of the laws of King Sisenand 
(Scherer, “ Hechtsverhültnisse der Juden," pp. 22- 
25), while the ninth council (654) ordered baptized 
Jews to observe Christian as well as Jewish feasts 
(Aguirre, * Collectio Maxima Conciliorum Hispani,” 
ii. 567). Similarly in 681 the twelfth Toledo Council 
confirmed the Erwicz decrees against Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity (Aguirre, Z.c. pp. 682-686), and 
in 695 the sixteenth Toledo Council confirmed the 
other anti-Jewish laws. It is not surprising, therc- 
fore, that the Jews are reported to have assisted tlie 
Arabs in the conquest of Toledo (115). During the 
Arabie period of the city's history little is known of 
the position of its Jews. Probably it was very ad- 
vantageous, and the Jews doubtless thoroughly as- 
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INTERIOR OF ' EL TRANSITO," TOLEDO, FORMERLY A SYNAGOGUE. 


(From a photograph.) 


Toledo 


similated themselves with the general population in 
language and customs, inasmuch as the minutes of 
the congregation were kept in Arabic down to the 
end of the thirteenth century (Asher b. Jehicl, 
Responsa, No. 56; Solomon ben Adret, Responsa, 
ii. 427). - 

Several Jewish authors who wrote in Arabic were 
born and probably educated at Toledo, even after 
its conquest by the Christians, not to speak of Judah 
ha-Levi and Abraham ibn Ezra, who were born in 
Toledo but educated at Cordova. Other Jewish 
writers in Arabie were: Abraham ibn al-Fakhkhar 
the poet (b. in 
Toledo; d. there 
1281 or 1239); 
Israel of Toledo 
(Zunz, “Z. G." 
pp. 427-428); Is- 
rael Israeli ben 
Joseph, who as 
lateas the second 
half of the four- 
teenth century 
wrote on the rit- 
ual (edem, “ Ri- 
tus,” p. 80). It 
is not surpri- 
sing, therefore, 
that Toledo 
Should have 
been the center 
of European ac- 
tivity in transla- 
tion from Arabic 
into Hebrew, 
Latin, and Cas- 
tilian, as will be 
seen later. l 

When Alfonso 
X. took Toledo 
from the Arabs 
he recognized 
the position of 
the Jews by 
granting them 
full equality 
with the Chris- 
tians; but fric- 
tion soon arose 
between the 
members of the 
two faiths. Al- 
fasi refers to persecutions in Toledo in 1090 (re- 
sponsum No, 217); and there was a massacre of the 
Jews in 1108, in which Solomon ibn Farissol was 
murdered (Rios, “ Hist.” i. 189, 297). The equality 
of the Jews with the Christians was short-lived; for 
In 1118 a local decree was passed prohibiting any 
Jew, or any convert, from exercising jurisdiction 
over a Christian. It would appear that the “nasi,” 
or chief justice, of the Toledo Jews, whois mentioned 
about this time, had previously had theright to hale 
Christians before his court. In 1147 Judah b. Jo- 
seph ibn Ezra, probably a relative of the poet and 
exegete, was nasi at Toledo, and at the same time 
court chamberlain. In the same year many Jewish 
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Details of Interior Ornamentation on Wall of "El Transito," Toledo. 
(From a photograph.) 


—_————- 
exiles, driven out of Arabic Spain. by the persecu- - 
tion of the Almohades, took refuge in Toledo. The 
Jews held important positions at court there, possi- 
bly owing to the influence of Fermosa, the Jewish 
mistress of Alfonso VIII, Thus Hayyuj Alfata be. 
came the royal physician, This favoritism appears 
to have led to a riot in Toledo in 1178, in which Fer- 
mosa.was killed (Lindo, * History of the Jews of 
Spain and Portugal," p. 71). It is possible that at 
the same time Judah and Samuel Alnaqua suffered 
martyrdom (Zunz, *Z. G." p. 484). 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century the Shu- 
Shans, the Al- 
Fakhkhars, and 
the Alnaquas 
were among the 
chief Jewish fam- 
ilies of Toledo, 
Samuel ibn Shu- 
shan being nasi 
about 1204. His 
son Joseph built 
à Synagogue 
which attracted 
the attention of 
Abraham ben 
Nathan of Lunel 
(* Ha - Manhig,” 
S 22) who set- 
tled in Toledo 
before 1205, 
During the 
troubles brought 
upon Castile by 
the men of *UI- 
trapuertos" in 
1911-19 "Toledo 
suffered a riot 
(Rios, Lc. pp. 
941—849); and 
this appears to 
have brought 
the position of 
the Jews more 
closely to the at- 
tention of. the 
authorities. In 
1219 the Jewish 
inhabitants be- 
came more 
strictly subject 
to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of Toledo, who imposed 
upon every Jew over twenty years old an annual 
poll-tax of one-sixth of a gold mark; and any 
dispute about age was to be settled by a jury of six 
elders (Jacobs, “Sources,” No. 1265), who were 
probably supervised by the nasi, at that time 
Solomon ben Joseph ibn Shushan. In thesame year 
papal authority also interfered with the affairs of 
the Toledo Jews, ordering them to pay tithes on 
houses bought by them from Christians, as other- 
wise the Church would be a considerable loser (Ja- 
cobs, l.c. No. 1278). 

Under Alfonso X., the Wise, Toledo rose in impor- 
tance asa center of Jewish activity in translation from 
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HOTSE OF SAMUEL HA-LEVI AT TOLEDO, FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
(From a photograph.) 
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the Arabicinto Hebrew, and less often into Latin and 
Spanish. Similar activity had occurred previously ; 
but the Jewish translators either were not born in 
Toledo (as Johannes Hispanensis, who 

School of only settled there, and Samuel ibn 
Transla- Tibbon) or flourished mainly else- 
tors Under where (as Judah ben Solomon ha- 
Alfonso X. Kohen ibn Matkah, who was born in 
Toledo, but passed the greater part 

of his life in Italy). However this may be, the 
number of Jewish translators increased under the 
patronage of the king. Don Zag ibn Sid was the chief 
compiler of the ALFONSINE TanLEs; and Judah 
Moses Cohen also translated works on astronomy 
from Arabic into Spanish, as did Abraham of Toledo 
and Samuel ha-Levi Abulafia. In medicine Abraham 
Alfaquin was active, as were als? Hayyim Israel 
and Judah Cohen. Todros ha-Levi was another 
translator of the same period and the same place. 


It is probable also that the Spanish translation 
of “Kalilah wa-Dimnah” was executed at Toledo 
about this time. 
It was likewise 
at this period 
(1960) that the 
Jews of Toledo 
obtained permis- 
sion from Al- 
fonso to build 
the largest and 
most beautiful 
synagogue in 
Spain, though a 
bull of Innocent 
IV. expressly 
forbade the erec- 
tion of any new 
synagogue, es- 
pecially any 
building higher 
than or in any 
way superior to 
the surrounding 
churches or houses. After the expulsion this syna- 
gogue became the Church of St. Maria la Blanca; and 
it still (1905) survives as a national monument. Its 
numerous pillars and arches render it one of the most 
characteristic buildings of the Moorish typein Spain; 
and during the nineteenth century its ornamentation 
formed the model for numerous synagogues in 
other countries (see SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE). 

The favorable condition of the Jews of Toledo 
during Alfonso’s reign is indicated by the large pro- 
portion of the poll-tax for Castile paid by them in 
1290—namely, 1,062,902 maravedis out of the total 
of 2,594,014, the amount of their “servicio” not 
being given for that year. In addition to this pay- 
ment, they had to pay tribute to the archbishop in 
the following year (1291; Jacobs, l.e. No. 1282); 
and there are occasional indications of friction be- 
tween the royal officers and the episcopal dignitaries 
as to the exact limitation of their taxation rights 
over the Jews. 

It was toward the beginning of the fourteenth 
century (probably about 1805) that the Jews of To- 
ledo, on the recommendation of Solomon ben Adret, 


Old Juderia of Toledo, from the Plaza de Barrio Narevo, 
(From a photograph by Dr. William Popper.) i 


chose as their spiritual leader Asher ben Jehiel (å. 
1328), perhaps the greatest halakist of his time in 
Germany. His influence, like that of 
Asherites. his two sons (Jacob, author of the 
“Tur,” and Judah, who succeeded his 
father in 1828), was directed against the more ration- 
alistie and philosophical tendencies of Jewish Spain; 
and the family of the Asherites, of which the pedi- 
gree given by Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 422) is here repro- 
duced, thenceforth ruled spiritual matters in Toledo, 
In the great controversy between the Maimonists 
and anti-Maimonists, the Jews of Toledo—e.g., Meir 
ben Abraham, Jacob Crisp, Jonathan Ashkenazi, 
Samson b. Meir, Meir b. Joseph, and Solomon b. 
Moses Abudarham—supported the traditional side 
(Perles, “ R. Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth,” 1868, 
pp. 10, 45, 48). 
In the middle of the fourteenth century there rose 
into prominence in Toledo, Samuel ha-Levi Abulafia, 


who appears to have acted asa kind of treasurerand 


general adviser to Pedro the Cruel. It was on his 
| advice that the 
king established 
Maria de Padilla, 
his mistress, at 
Toledo; and in 
the struggles be- 
tween Pedro and 
his brother 
Henry de Tras- 
tamara this fact 
was cited by the 
adherents of the 
latter as an ex- 
planation of 
their opposition 
to Samuel Abu- 
lafia. On May 
7, 1855, an at- 
tack was made 
on the “alcana,” 
or smaller Jew- 
ry, of Toledo by 
Henry de Trastamara, in which no fewer than 1,200 
Jews were killed or wounded (Rios, /.c. ii. 224). Not- 
withstanding this, Samuel Abulafia's intluence and 
riches grew apace; and, in addition to a magnifi- 
cent private mansion, he obtained permission to 
build another synagogue, inscriptions in which still 
recall his munificence. After the expulsion the 
synagogue was turned into a church and bécame 
known as “El Transito"; but in the year 1888 it 
was converted into a national monument, and the 
interior decorations, which are in the fiuest Moorish 
style, were cleansed and restored. While not pre- 
senting so striking an interior as St. Maria la Blanca, 
the friezes on the walls and the interior lighting by 
narrow windows near the roof make it remarkable, 
and have led to imitation in many modern syna- 
gogues (see SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE). In the 
very year (1860) in which the synagogue was built 
Samuel Abulafia lost his influence with Pedro and 
was seized and forced to leave Toledo. 
Notwithstanding the influence of the Asherites, 
the increasing stringency of the Castilian laws 
against the Jewsand the great inducements held out 
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to them to accept baptism led to a large number of | Asher and Israel b. Joseph Alnaqua. Four years 
conversions, either forced or voluntary, at Toledo. | later, inhabitants of the neighboring villages of 
The converts ("conversos ") were freed from the | Carlo and Santa were summoned before the Arch- 
anti-Jewish legislation of the Cortes, and had at the bishop of Toledo to account for their action on the 
same time relations with and support from their | day of the riots (2b. No. 1917). — 

former brethren in faith; and their political and This was practically the ruin of the Toledo Jewry. 
social influence was increased. This condition of Only a few years later Henry III. threatened the 
things was stron gly opposed by the ecclesiastics of | Jews with slavery if they did not pay all their taxes 
Toledo; and the complaints and bickerings between (ib. No. 1300); and the next year John II. with- 
the two parties led to a violent outbreak against the drew civil jurisdiction from them and entrusted it to 
conversos, lasting three weeks (July 19 to Aug. 9, the alcaldes. Ferrer visited the city for a fortnight 
1367), during which no fewer than 1,600 houses | in May, 1411, with the result that, as stated above, 
were burned and a considerable number of conver- the synagogue was turned into the Church of St. 
sos lost their lives (Rios, Ze. iii, 149; for the details Maria la Blanca. In truth, the majority of the sur- 
sec Jew. encore. vill. 319, s.v. MARANOS). Notwith- | vivors of the massacre of 1891 had saved their lives 


standing, or perhaps in consequence of, this, a trib- | by becoming converted: so that very few true be- 
ute of no less than 20,000 doubloons was extorted | lievers still remained in the city, and the history for 
from the Jews of Toledo by the king (June 6, 1869). the following century deals mainly with the con- 
Friction continued to exist between the ecclesiastical | versos. These were deprived in 1419 of all oppor- 
authorities and the Jews. Thus a quarrel arose be- tunity to hold public office (ib. No. 1264); and on 
Ceo P monastery of St. Ursula and the Toledo ! June 15, 1449, thirteen of them were turned out of 
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(d. 1914) (d. 1828) E 1821) 
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= Judah ] | | [| | Solomon 
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ben Asher (d. 1349) (b. 1835; d. 1349) 


ASUERITES AT TOLEDO. 


aljama with regard to certain rights connected office as “suspects in faith,” among them being 
with the Jewish abattoirs (Jacobs, Lc. No. 1291). | members of the Lunez, Lopez, Gonzalez, Herrera, 
Nevertheless, Archbishop Pedro, on May 17, 1988, and Cota families, afterward distinguished among 
appointed his own physician, Hayyim, as judge of | the Maranos, whose very name is supposed to have 
the Jews throughout the whole archbishopric during originated in Toledo at this time (Rios, /.c. iii. 123). 
the absence of Rabbi Don Zulema al-Fakhkhar | The conversos did not yield their positions without 
(Rios, Lc. p. 957). The king, however, claimed the | à struggle. There was even another riot in 1467, in 
riglit of confirmation for this office (Jacobs, /.c. No. which they appear to have got the better of their 
1294). oppressors; for in the same year they were forbid- 
In the terrible massacres of 1891, induced by the | den to bear arms thenceforth, and in the following 
violent exhortations of Vicente FERRER, the city | year their exclusion from public office was confirmed 
was the scene of one of the most appalling out- by Ferdinand IV. (Jacobs, Ze. No. 1822). 
breaks. Hitherto the nobles of Toledo had on the The few writers whose birth or activity connects 
whole done their part in protecting the Jews; but | them with Toledo after 1391 are mainly converts, as 
when the agitation reached that city (Aug. 5) they Martin of Toledo, the mathematician; Juan de Es- 
were found among the most violent in the onslaught | paña and Rodrigo Cota, the poets; and Alfonso de 
on the larger Jewry. This had resisted the attacks Spina, the con troversialist, who was the first to sug- 
of Henry II.; but it was now entered by the rioters | gest the expulsion of the Jews. A further indica- 
at different gates, almost all the Jews being put to | tion of the low condition to which the Jews of 
death, and their houses and synagogues sacked, | Toledo had fallen is the fact that they were able to 
Many of the latter edifices were torn down. Among | pay only 2,600 maravedis for their servicio to the 
the victims of the riots were Chict Rabbi Judah b. | archbishop (1444). Though freed from taxes upon 
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inheritance throughout Castile, at Toledo the Jews | itors to the city. After the arrival of Asher b. Je- 
had to pay on succeeding to the property of their | hiel, Toledo was distinguished as a center of Tal- 


fathers. mudic study also. Jeroham b. Meshullam lived 

Though the Inquisition was first introduced at there, as did Aaron ben Joseph ha-Levi 
Seville, in Jan. 6, 1481, the largest number of autos | Rabbis and Toledo (fora short time about 1291); 
da fé in Spain during the existence of the Jews there Scholars. Menahemb. Aaron was anauthority on 
were held at Toledo. In 1484 many Jews were rec- the ritual there about 1874; Samuel 


onciled by the Inquisition (/5. No. 1260). An auto | Sevillo and Joshua Levi b. Joseph learned the Tal- 
da fé was held on Dec. 10, 1486, at | mud at Toledo; Meir Cohen, the casuist, lived there, 

Introduc- which no fewer than 1,640 were ab- | and Isaac, the father of Joseph Caro, was born 
tion of the solved orreconciled, and otherson Jan. | there; while the name of the first printer in Portu- 


Inquisi- 15, March 15, and May Tin the follow- | gal, Eleazar Toledo, indicates his connection with 
tion. ing year, when 822 werereconciled. In | the Spanish city. 
1488 two autos were held, on May 24 At one time the whole of the southwest portion of 


and July 30, respectively, atthe former of which 21, | the city was inhabited by Jews, and there were two 
and at the latter 16, Jews were burned, 400 others | Jewish quarters—the Alcana, or smaller Jewry, and 
being punished the Juderia it- 
later. Theo T self, in which 
tragedy of La both the still ex- 
GUARDIA Was lant synagogues 
immediately were located, 
connected with The Jewish 
the Jewry of quarters were 
Toledo; and a surrounded by 
representation of a wall after the 


the punishment Catholic mon- 
of the victims is archs at the Cor- 


still extant in tes of Toledo in 
one of the clois- 1480 had ordered 
ters of the ca- that all Jews 
thedral. The should be sepa- 
affair is said to rated intospecial 
have had a de- “barrios.” 
termining influ- Tombstones 
ence in connec- of the ald To- 
tion with the ledo Jewry are 
expulsion which still in exist- 
took place two ence; and the 
years later. inscriptions on 
Toledo was them have been 
practically the published by 
center of the “ El Transito,” Formerly a Synagogue. Luzzatto under 
spanish Jewry (From a photograph by Dr. William Popper.) l the title “Abne 
in Christian | Zikkaron." 
Spain. Besides the writers already mentioned, | BrmLroGmaPrmy: Zunz, Z. G, pp. 404-441; Jacobs, Sources. pp. 
both Judah ha-Levi and Abraham ibn Ezra were | 69-78, 209, 210, 248b ; Rios, Toledo Pintoresca, Toledo, 1845. 
born at Toledo, though both left it early for | uel J. 
Cordova; Abraham ibn Daud was a Toledan; Ju- | TOLEDO, OHIO. See Onyo. 
dah al-Harizi was born and passed most of his | TOLEDOT YESHU‘. See JESUS IN JEWISH 
life in the city. Among the payyetanim of To- | LEGEND. 
ledo may be mentioned Joseph b. Israel, Jacob b. | TOLERANZPATENT. Sce Josern II. 
Eleazar, and Mar Isaac b. Jacob. Of secular poets | 
may be mentioned Judah ibn Shabbethai and Jehiel | TOLL. See LxrnzoLr. 
b. Asher. Besides, the astronomer Israel Israeli the | TOMASHOV, JACOB EB. SIMEON: Polish 
Younger deserves notice, as well as Joseph Nahmias | rabbi of the seventeenth century. His father is 
| 
| 


and Abraham ibn Zarzal, though the last-named | styled “ha-Kadosh,” a term generally given to a 
was more of an astrologer, Toledo being a center | martyr, so that Simeon may have been martyred 
for the magic arts generally. It issaidthat Michael | during the massacres instigated by CHMIELNICKI. 
Scott learned his magic from a Toledo Jew named | Jacob was probably rabbi at Nemirov, where his 
Andreas, who translated works on magic from the | wife and three sons were murdered in 1648. He 
Arabic. Judah ibn Balaam the grammarian, Judah | then resolved to emigrate to Palestine, but seems to 
ben Shabbethai the satirist, and the cabalists Shem- | have remained for several years in Venice, where he 
Tob ben Jacob,Joseph ibn Wakkar, and Joseph ben | published his “Ohel Ya'akob" (1667), a homily on 
Judah lived there; and Jonah Gerondi, Todros Abu- | that part of the Pentateuch which deals with the 
lafia, Moses Narboni, Solomon Zarfati, and Azariah | ‘Akedah. He left a work, as yet unpublished, en- 
ben Joseph (Bonafos Astruc) were among the vis- | titled “Toledot Ya‘akob,” which contains homilies 
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on the Pentateuch, the preceding work probably 
peing a part of it. 

iacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 19, No. 374; 


BIBLIOG R rondi, oledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 182; Steinschnei- 

der, Cat. Bodl. col. 1256. 

8. | M. SEL. 

TOMBS: From the earliest times the Hebrews 
practised burial of the dead (Ap, whence “keber " 
— tomb ”), so that cremation, which was custom- 
ary among the Moabites and Edomites, was regarded 
py the Jewish prophets as sinful and inhuman 
(Amos ii. 1), and was used only as an additional 
punishment in the case of criminals (Josh. vil. 25; 


but see I Sam. xxxi. 12). The most primitive mode 
have been either to throw the 
over it wherever 
death, an analogy 


of burial seems to 
corpse into a pit or to pile stones 
it happened to be at the time of 


Toledo 
Tombs 


passage, which refers to Joab, shows that this custom 
was not restricted to the burial of kings and proph- 
ets, as Winer (“B. R.” i. 444) has 
supposed. The custom of interring 
Jewish kings in their castles, close to 
the Temple wall, is severely condemned 
by the prophet (Ezek. xliii. 7-9), this criticism show- 
ing that graves were considered unclean, and were 
therefore not to be made near human habitations 
(Num, xix. 16). Graves were, accordingly, outside the 
cities (Luke vii. 12; John xi. 80), or, according to rab- 
binical precepts, fifty ells from the town (B. B. ii. 9). 
A special field thus came to be set apart for the dead, 
but the simple methods of burial observed by the 
Jews prevented any development of a necropolis 
resembling the Greek or the modern Italian type. 
Special care was taken to keep lepers separated from 
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being found in the Mosaic law that the blood of ani- 
mals which had been killed must be covered with 
dust on the place where it had been poured out 
(Lev. xvii. 13). According to Josh. vil. 26, the re- 
mains of Achan were buried under a heap of stones 
in the valley of Achor, and the corpse of a con- 
quered king was similarly interred (ib. vili. 29), 
while Absalom’s body was thrown into a pit in the 
forest, and covered with stones (II Sam. xviii. 17). 
Adam and Eve are said to have been taught inter- 
ment by secing a raven bury its young in the sand 
(Pirke R. El. xxi) and even Moses interred an 
Egyptian in the very place where he had killed him 
(Ex. ii. 12). 

. Single burial was customary in ancient times, as 
is still the case among many peoples and in many 
lands. The most natural method was to bury one’s 
dead near the house on one’s own land, as is clear from 
I Sam, xxv. 1 and I Kings fi. 34, while the latter 
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St. MARIA LA BLANCA AT TOLEDO, FORMERLY A SYNAGOGUE. 


(From Amador de los Rios, “ Monumentos.’’) 


others in death as well as in life, and the body of a 
leprous king was accordingly buried in the open 
field (IX Chron. xxvi. 98) The graves of the com- 
mon people were likewise kept separate from those 
of the wealthy and prominent (II Kings xxiii. 6; 
Jer. xxvi. 29). 

The tomb is to the dead what the house is to the 
living, so that the grave is termed a “house” (Isa. 
xiv. 18), or the “long home ” (Eccl. xii. 5), while in 
Job xxx. 23 it is called «the house appointed for all 
living." The terrors associated with it are expressed 
by the terms “ pit” (Isa. xiv. 19, xxxviii. 18), or 
“pit of destruction ” (Ps. lv. 94), while the appro- 
priate metaphor “silence” (i. xciv. 17, CXF. 17) 
is still in current use among the Jews. The powers 
of death arc implied by the words “hell” (“sheol”) 

. and * destruction ” (“abaddon ” ; Prov. xv. 11; Job 
xxvi. 6). The later Jewish terms, on the other 
hand, contain no allusion to the horror of death, the 
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cemetery being called simply the “house of graves” 
(MAB ma) or the * house of eternity ” (aby ma: 
sce Eccl. xii. 5), or even, in a euphemistic sense, the 
“house of life” (onn m3). 

The wealthy and prominent followed the custom 
of the neighboring country of Egypt, and prepared 
their tombs in their own lifetime, often on an elab- 
orate scale, as is evident from the allusions to Jacob 
(Gen. xlix. 29, 80; 1. 5, 18), Asa (II Chron. xvi. 14), 

Shebna (Isa. xxii. 16), and Joseph of 

Family Arimathea (Matt. xxvii. 60), the refer- 

Sepulchers. ence in all these instances being to 

family sepulchers, which werethe rule. 
Thisis confirmed by such phrases, frequently used in 
mentioning the Patriarchs and David, as “ gathered 
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stances of prominent men who were interred there, 
This custom has increased in the course of time to 
such an extent that many Jews make a point of 
spending their last days in Palestine so as to be 

buried there, 
Desecration of a tomb was regarded as a grievous 
sin, and in ancient times the sanctity of the grave 
was evidenced by the fact that it was 


Desecra- chosen as a place of worship, thus ex- 
tion and  plaining the circumstance that a sacred 
Conse-  stone(* mazzebah”) wasseton Rachel’s 
cration. grave, and that sacred trees or stones 
always stood near the tombs of the 

righteous. The ancient Bedouin custom of placing 


the graves of their ancestors and of men of superior 
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TRADITIONAL TOMBS OF THE KINGS, NEAR JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


unto his fathers,” “slept with his fathers,” or“ gath- 
ered unto his people.” Not only was this true of 
kings and men of prominence (II Kings ix. 28; II 
Chron. xxxii. 33, xxxv. 24; I Mace. ii. 70, ix. 19, 
xiii. 25), but the custom was a general one (Gen. 


of those who died away from home to be buried in 
the family grave (Gen. xlvii. 99; II Sam. xix. 88; 
I Kings xiii. 22, 81; Neh. ii. 8). One who could not 
hope to be interred thus was at least eager to rest 
in his native country (II Macc. v. 10) and in holy 
ground (Josephus, ^ Ant.” x. 4, 88). From the Tal- 
mudic period to the present time it has been the de- 
sire of all pious Jews to be buried in the sacred soil 
of Palestine; and the Talmud itself enumerates in- 


sanctity on high mountain peaks was imitated by 
the Israelites, who located the tomb of Aaron on 
Mount Hor. The mountain summit thus became a 
place of worship of the divinity, and may, by a 
slight extension of the term, be designated as taboo, 
since jt was partly holy and partly unclean. Traces 
of such places of worship can still be found in Pal- 
estine, and the Mohammedans in like manner use 
high placesas burial-grounds. “In this respect the 
usage corresponds precisely to what we find to-day. 
The ‘makam’ is the place of the saint. It is pref- 
erably ona hilltop, but may simply be a tomb of a 
saint in a rude enclosure under the open heavens, 
or the tomb may be in a little building, usually 
with a dome, called a * kubbah ' ? (Curtiss, “ Primi- 
tive Semitic Religion To-Day," p. 143, London, 
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1902; sce illustration annexed to p. 178: “Grave of 
Holy Man near Medeba "y. 

No stranger might be interred in a family sepul- 
cher (Matt. xxvii. 60); and the Nabatean inscriptions 
contain curses against those who desecrate the fam- 
ily tombs (Neubauer, in “Studia Biblica," i. 212), a 
similar inscription being found on the sarcophagus 
of Eshmunazar, King of Sidon. Freedmen, how- 
ever, were buried in the family tombs of their 
former masters. Violation of the tomb was punish- 
able by fines (Schürer, “ Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 54). 

The preference for family sepulchers resulted in 
the development of a monumental style of tomb in 
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Interment in the rocks of the hills was suggested 
to the Phenicians by the natural conformation of 
the country, which contained caves everywhere that 
required artificial agencies only for the final touch. 
These cave-tombs were often situated at heights 
which seemed almost inaccessible; and where no 
natural caverns were formed in the walls of the 
rock, rectangular and roomy caves were artificially 
made by hewing excavations into the stone from 
above, while occasionally subterranean chambers 
were cut with lofty walls in which the graves were 
made. According to a Palestinian explorer, “the 
Phenician sepulchral chambersat Sidonand at Tyre 


ANCIENT TOMBS OUTSIDE THE CITY WALLS OF JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


Palestine as elsewhere. Although such structures 
afforded ample opportunity for a display of pomp 
and for the employment of sculpture 
and painting, as is shown by Egypt, 
the Jews did not bend their energies 
in that direction. Despite their insig- 
nificant appearance, however, these tombs are the 
very ones which testify to the activity of the former 
Inhabitants of the country, since the graves, hewn 
into the solid rock, have shown themselves proof 
against decay. Few of these tombs reflected any 
architectural credit on the Jews, since they were 
mere feeble imitations of the work of the Phenicians 
and developed no originality of their own. 


Rock- 
Tombs. 


consist for the most part of quadrangular vaults 
with three half-arched niches, one facing the en- 
trance, and the other two on the sides. The Jewish 


tombs, on the other hand, are low, oblong chambers 
with many rows of partitions, so that the corpses 
are separated only by a small stone ridge. The 
Phenician structures apparently contained sar- 
cophagi, while the plan of the Jewish tombs shows 
that they were intended for corpses wrapped in 
cloth? (Van de Velde, “Reise Durch Syrien und 
Palästina,” German transl. by K. Gobel, i. 235, Leip- 
sic, 1955). 

According to the results thus far obtained, three 
different types of Palestinian fombs may be distin- 
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guished: (I.) Tombs hewn in the rock, which are 
the most numerous, since the soft limestone of the 
Palestinian hills favored their construction. A char- 
acteristic feature of these tombs is the preference for 
entire walls instead of pillars (Renan, “ Mission de 
Phénicie,” p. 822). These Jewish sepulchers are 
simple, having nothing in common with the Egyp- 
tian pyramids. They are entirely unadorned with 
paintings; and only those of a comparatively recent 
period contain inscriptions. Of this type of tombs 
three varieties may be distinguished: (1) Single 
chambers without doors or other means of closing 
them and with but one grave, hewn vertically into 
the ground. (2) Single chambers with several 
graves, which might be either (a) shelf-graves, in 
which the corpses were laid on stone shelves which 
ran along the sides of the rock and which wereoften 
hewn breadthwise into it, so that a sort of over- 
hanging vault (“arcosolia”) was formed; or (^) 
thrust-graves, quadrangular galleries, which were 
cut lengthwise ` 
into the cliff, 
and into which 
the bodies were 
thrust horizon- 
tally. These 
galleries, or 
niches, which 
were called 
“kok” (plural, 
“kokim”) by 
the Rabbis, had 
alength of about 
1.8 meter, a 
width of 0.45 
meter, and a 
height of 0.45 
meter, and may 
be regarded as 
the specifically 
Jewish type 
of grave. (39) 
Tombs of large 
size with con- 
necting cham- 
bers, which, if 
not located ina 
natural cave about the level of the ground, were 
reached by small stairways hewn into the rock. 
Tombs entered by vertical shafts, like those con- 
structed by the Egyptians, have not thus far been 
discovered in Palestine. 

(II.) Artificial tombs, which are of later date and 
occur less frequently. They may be compared with 
the modern Egyptian graves, which consist of “an 
oblong vault, having an arched roof, . made 
large enough to contain four or more bodies. Over 
the vault is constructed an oblong monument (called 
‘tarkeebeh ') of stone or brick, with a stela or up- 
right stone (‘shahid’) at the head and foot” (Lane, 
“Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” 
ii. 802, London, 1846; 5th ed. ii. 265). 

(III.) Sarcophagi, which were anthropoid in shape 
among the Phenicians, but which consisted in their 
Hebrew type simply of troughs, cut to the length 
of the body and hewn vertically inthe walls. They 
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Interior View of the Traditional Tombs of the Judges, Showing Arrangement of Vaults. 
(From the * Journal of Biblical Literature.’’) 


were, therefore, virtually shelf-graves, although 
they also bore a certain resemblance to the vertical 
tombs. 

The two types chiefly known to the Rabbis 
were thrust-graves (“kokim”) and vertical graves 
(“kebarot”), neither of which might be constructed 
on a festival, although it was permitted to dedicate 
the former if the communal interests required it 
(M, K.i. 6). A tannaitic andan amoraic saying state 
that kokim were dug, while kebarot were built. 
Thrust-graves were so little known among the Jews 
of the Jater period that Maimonides did not mention 
them in his codification of the passages bearing on the 
subject, alluding only to the earth-grave (“keber”). 
A section of the Mishnah, however, clearly explains 
the construction of a family tomb (B. B. vi. 8). 

In case one sold a place of burialto an associato, 

or obtained one from him, he might make the inner 
room four ells broad and six ells long, the height of 
the cave being given in Tosef., B. B. vi. 22 as four 
| ells. In this 
room, moreover, 
he might con- 
struct eight cav- 
ities, three in 
either side wall, 
and two in tle 
narrow wall 
facing the en- 
trance. Each 
cavity was four 
ells in length, 
seven in height, 
and six in width 
(the Tosef., 
however, made 
the height seven 
“tefahim,” or 
handbreadths, 
an extra tefah 
being added for 
the arched cover 
of the sarcopha- 
gus). 

According to 
R. Simeon, “ the 
inner room of 
the cave is six ells broad and eight ells long, and 
it contains thirteen cavities, four on the right, four 
on the left, three opposite the entrance, and one 
on each side of it.” The owner of the ground on 
which the tomb was situated was required to grant 
a frontage of six ells square, so as to admit the bier 
and its bearers. The purchaser of the vault might 
from its interior open an additional one to the right 
and one to the left of the original tomb, In the 
opinion of R. Simeon, however, the purchaser might 
open an additional vault on each of the four sides, 
while R. Simeon b. Gamaliel regarded this as de- 
pendent on the formation of the rock (sce Samuel b. 
Meir's commentary ad loe., and the plan given in all 
editions of the Talmud). 

As the honor of the dead was carefully guarded, 
the Talmud entered into a discussion of R. Simeon's 
scheme of construction, which allowed two graves 
at the entrance since visitors to the tomb woulc 
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necessarily have to step on them. To the sugges- 
tion that they might pro ject from the wall like bolts 
from a door, the retort was given that not even an 
ass (or, according to Yer., not even à dog) would be 
buried in such a fashion. They could, therefore, 
be located only in the corners of the cave opposite 


EN 


Forms of Tombstones from the Old Cemetery at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
(From Horovitz, * Inschriften") 


the entrance, and must have been sunk deep in the 
wall, otherwise they would have touched each other 
(D. D. 101b). The Palestinian source, however, pre- 
supposes a special construction of the cave itself, 
and considers it allowable to have two cavities, one 
above the other, provided the cave was protected 


A field in which such graves were located was 
subject to special laws. Trees might not be planted 


upon it, nor might seed be sown in it.” 


Laws About In Oh. xviii. 4 the corrupt form me 
Tombs.  |'2J3 appears, which was erroneously 
derived in M. K. 5b from “ baka,” 
since it was the scene of wailing and lamentation 
over the dead. Tosef., Oh. xvii. 1, however, has 
the better reading DDI MY, with the correct in- 
terpretation: “A kokim field is one in which the 
earth hag been dug up and cavities excavated at 
the sides.” Such niches were known to all ancient 
Semitic races; the Nabateeans called them “voh,” 
and the Palmyrenes “gamchin ” (Krauss, “ Lehn- 
wörter,” ii. 282; I. Low, ib.) The pious will rise 
from the dead by means of these niches (Targ. Cant. 
viii. 5), which in other passages are described as 
cavities (“mehilot”; Ket. 111a). 

Outside of Palestine the custom of interring 
bodies in galleries was continued in the CATACOMBS; 
but among the Jews the single grave became more 
common, as was also the case in Babylonia, where 
the soil was sandy. Later information concerning 
the subject is found in à responsum by Natrona, 
gaon of Sura, who was asked whether the face of a 
corpse laid in a cavity should remain ex posed, or 
whether it should be covered with earth (Kohut, 
I Aruch Completum,? iv. 210). The Jewish graves 
in Carthage have the exact measurements of the 
rabbinical kokim. 

Many natural graves have been preserved in Pal- 
E Van de Velde (Zc. i. 186) saw at the ancient 
Canaanitish town of Hazor a vault, called *kabur," 


or grave-cellar, which he declared must have a very 
large subterranean chamber, though the entrance 
was filled up. 

Among the famous graves which have been partly 
preserved, and more or less accurately identified, 
may be mentioned the tombs of David, John Hyr- 
canus, Alexander Jannæus, Herod, and 
most of the tombs of the kings; also 
the tomb-chambers of Helena of Adia- - 
bene, and the tomb of St. James with 
the very anclent inscription * Bene Hezir." Allof 
these graves, which are of the kokim type, are at 
Jerusalem. 

No less renowned are the tombs of the patriarchs 
at Hebron, Joshua's tomb at Thamna, the tomb of 
the Maccabees at Modein, and the grave of Arche- 
laus at Bethlehem, while Jewish legends know also. 
numerous other graves of prophets and rabbis in 
Palestine and Babylonia (see Luncz, * Jerusalem," i. 
71 et seq., where about 300 are mentioned), which still 
receive great honor, even from Mohammedans. 
That so few tombs have been preserved is due, ac- 
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(In the Museo Civico, Bologna, Italy.) 


cording to the Jewish traveler Benjamin of Tudela, 
to the fact that * the graves of the Jews are situated 
about three miles from J erusalem. In ancient times 
the dead were buried in caves, and each grave was 
marked with the year of death [*ta'rikh," which, 
however, can hold good only of the medieval 
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period], but the Christians destroyed the graves, 
and used the stones for building-material? (*J. Q. 
R.” vii. 128). It is clear, therefore, that the same 
fate was then befalling the Jewish monuments 
which is still annihilating them, like all other antiq- 
uities of the Holy Land. 

In ancient times the graves had but one enemy, 
the ravenous jackal (Pliny, “Hist. Nat.” viii. 44), 
and the tombs were, therefore, closed by means of 
doors, or by large stones (Matt. xxvii. 60, xxviii. 2; 


John xi. 38), which in the Talmud is often ex- 


pressed by the phrase Down ond (“he closed the 


The mishnaie saying (M. K. i. 1), ^ The graves should 
be marked [pays] at the festival,” probably re- 
ferred originally to the tombstones, since the Tal- 
mud itself bases the passage on the Biblical mv (M. 
K. 5a). It is generally regarded, however, as an 
allusion to the whitening of the graves after the 
rainy season (Ma'as. Sh. v. 1; D. K. 69a, where the 
reason is given “that the bones are white”), which 
was done to protect against defilement the numerous 
pilgrims who traversed the roads at the Passover 
festival (see Josephus, “ Ant.” xviii. 2, $8 8; Matt. 
xxiii. 97). R. Bannaah was especially praised for 


INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMBSTONE OF SAMUEL BEN SHEALTIEL, DATED MONZON, PALENCIA, 4857 (1096). 
(From the “ Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia," Madrid.) - 


top-stone": see Kohut, * Aruch Completum," ii. 261; 
Jastrow, “Dict.” p. 222), * golel" being frequently 
used in combination with “dofek” 
Protection (Jastrow, /.e. p. 287), which signifies a 
of Graves. low estrade of stone enveloping the 
grave on all sides, and probably used 
to support the stone cover, In addition to closing 
the grave with a stone, it was occasionally sealed 
(I&rauss, * Leben Jesu,? p. 262, Berlin, 1902). 

These stone covers, however, must not be con- 
founded with the tombstones erected on graves in 
honor of the dead. The Sephardic Jews lay these 
tombstones flat on the graves; butsincethese monu- 
ments are erected to be seen, the upright position, 
preferred by the German Jews, is the more normal 
onc. In Biblical Hebrew the tombstones are called 
yy (II Kings xxiii. 17; Jer. xxxi. 21; Ezek. xxxix. 
15), while the Rabbis termed them w53. The grave- 
stone was erected at the expense of the estate of the 
deceased (Shek. ii. 5), although it was not necessary 
to set up a monument in memory of the righteous, 
since their own deeds (their teachings) were a me- 
morial of them (Yer. Shek. 47a; Gen. R. Ixxxii.). 


thus marking caves (tombs), including that of 
Abraham (B. B. 58a), while Simeon ben Lakish is 
likewise said to have marked the burial-place of R. 
Hiy ya (D. M. 85b), and to have cast himself in prayer, 
for the propitiation of the great, on the graves of the 
pious (Z0.), of the Shammaites (Hag. 22b), of the 
justified (Z5. 16b), and of the wronged (Yoma 87a). 
In the Middle Ages Jonah Gerondi wished to offer 
an apology on the grave of Maimonides (Gritz, 
* Gesch.? 3d ed., vii. 98). 

The custom of making pilgrimages to famous 
tombs, and of praying at the graves of parents and 
ancestors, is still maintained among 
all classes of Jews. Even in the Bib- 
lical period the belief was current that 
interment beside a great man might 
work miracles (II Kings xiii. 21). See PILGRIMAGES. 

Judicial procedure required two forms of burial, 
one for eriminals who had been beheaded or hanged, 
and the other for those who had been stoned or 
burned (Sanh. 46a), while interment among convicts 
was the utmost disgrace (Yeb. 89b). The tombs of 
Gentiles were entirely di."crent from those of Jews 
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(tb. 61a). Special caves were used for the inter- 
ment of the pious (“ hasidim ") and of the members 
of the Sanhedrin (“dayyanim”; M. K. 17a), as well 
as for still-born children (“nefalim”; Ket. 20b). 
In the ancient cemetery of Prague the Nefel-Platz 
is still to be seen: different legends are, however, 
attached to it, and its origin can not, therefore, be 
Even at the present time all Jewish 
communities invariably bury suicides in a sepa- 
rate part of the cemetery. 
at his father's feet (Sem. xii) thus reviving 
in a certain measure the use of family tombs. 


Abba Saul was buried — 


TOMBSTONES (Hebr. naso, pl. masy): The 
custom of marking a grave by a stone which bore an 
inscription describing the qualitics of the deceased 
and giving his age and the date of his death was 
foreign to the ancient Hebrews. Stones were indeed 
used to mark the sites of graves, such as the pillar 
(* mazzebah?) placed by Jacob on the tomb of Rachel 
(Gen. xxxv. 20), and the sign (“ziyyun”) set up ac- 
cording to Ezekiel (xxxix. 16); but they were not 
intended as monuments and bore no inscriptions. 
Even in the geonic period the custom seems to have 
been unknown to the Jews of the East, and it can not, 


CEMETERY AT ROME. 
(From a photograph.) 


Every one who beholds a Jewish grave is required 
to repeat the following prayer: "Blessed be He 
who begat thee in righteousness, who nurtured 
thee in righteousness, who letteth thee rest in right- 
eousness, and who will resurrect thee in righteous- 
ness. . . . Blessed be He who giveth life to the 
dead" (Ber. 58b). For other expressions of the re- 
ligious sentiments of the Jews as displayed in their 
tombs, see BURIAL; BURIAL SOCIETY; CREMATION; 
FUNERAL RITES; MOURNING. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nicolai, De Sepulcris Hebraicis, in Ugolino, 
Thesaurus, xxxiii: Winer, B. R. i. 43: Nicoll, in Hastings, 
Dict. Bible, iv. 454; Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Tsrael, i. 14- 
lo: Hamburger. R. B. T. i. 476; Kinzler, Die Biblischen Al- 
tertümer, p. 345, Calw and Stuttgart, 188343; Rosenmüller, 
Arch. ii. 2; Benzinger, Arch. pp. 168 et seq. 
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therefore, have been current in Talmudic times. 'The 
stone termed “golel” in the Mishnah (Oh. ii. 1), 
which, according to Hai Gaon, was laid up on the 
side-walls (dofekin), served only to protect the 
grave from jackals, while that called “ziyyun” was 
merely a mark to warn passers-by against Levitical 


impurity. Graves in Palestine were 
None in not devoid of monumental ornamen- 
Palestine tations, however, for “nefashot,” 


in Biblical or stone buildings in the shape of 
or houses or cupolas, were erected, in 
Talmudic Phenician fashion, over them  ('Er. 
Times. v. 1; Shek. ii. 5). | On the tomb 
of his father aud brothers at Modin, 
Simon Maccabeus erected a monument consisting of 
seven pyramids on which were carved armor and 
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ships (I Macc. xiii. 97-29). Such monuments be- 
came the fashion in the first centuries of the com- 
mon era, while the rivalries which. arose between 
families, and the love of ostentation, led to the 
spending of great sums for the adornment of graves. 
To put an end to this extravagance Simeon ben 
Gamaliel declared that the pious were remembered 
by their words, and that it was an insult to their mem- 
ory to put monuments on their gravesas though they 


bonne of 68S; or else they had a Hebrew translation 
of the Greek or Latin inscription, as does that of 

Tortosa. 
It can not be determined with certainty when the 
custom of inscribing Hebrew epitaphs. 


Earliest in on tombstones first became general 


among the Jews in Europe. The 
oldest example known is a gravestone 
dated 882. It is true that Jacob 


Europe. 


of Brindisi 


would have been forgotten without them (Yer. Shek. : Mölln (MaHaRIL) asserts that in his lifetime a. 


ii. 7, 47a) It 
was only outside 
Palestine that 
some Jews, 
adopting the 
custom of the 
Grecks and the 
Romans, began 
to use tomb- 
stones with in- 
scriptions com- 
memorating the 
status of the de- 
ceased. These 
epitaphs were 
written in Greek 
or Latin in the 
first centuries of 
the common era, 
and began with 
the name of the 
deceased or with 
the introductory 
phrase Evade 
Kairat (keitat) OY 
“Hic jacet” 
(= “Here lies ?), 
while  eulogies 
recalling Bib- 
lical verses and 
idioms were 
used as final for- 
mulas, as, for in- 
stance, Isa. lvii. 
2 or Ps. iv. 9. 
The stones were 
adorned with a 
variety of sym- 
bols in addition 
to the epitaphs 
themselves, the 
most common 
being a seven- 
branched candiestick (in allusion to Prov. xx. 27, 
“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord”), a 
fruit from which sprang an ear of grain (probably 
an allusion to the resurrection of the dead), an oil- 
vessel, a palm-branch, or a curved horn represent- 
ing the Snorar which will be blown by the Messiah 
toaunounce the resurrection of the dead. Except 
for the presence of these symbols, the Jewish tomb- 
stones of the first centuries of the common era 
could not be distinguished from those of the Chris- 
tians. Later gravestones, however, bore, in addition 
to the Greek or Latin. inscription, the Hebrew for- 
mula Seay by mbi, as does the tombstone of Nar- 


Section of the Old Chatham Square Cemetery, New 
(From a photograph.) 
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gravestone was 
discovered in 
the cemetery of 
Mayence bear- 
ing a Hebrew 
epitaph which 
was eleven hun- 
dred years old, 
but as he does 
not state that 
he himself deci- 
phered the in- 
scription, no 
credence can be 
given to his as- 
sertion (“Lik- 
kute Maharil,” 
ed. Warsaw, p. 
986b) A char- 
acteristic fea- 
ture of the ep- 
itaphs of the 
early Middle 
Ages was the 
simplicity of 
their style. 
They usually 
began with the 
words nth jn. 
NNIT JINT, or 
nNtn nas5n, 
and closed with 
one of the usual 
eulogies (sce 
INVOCATION), 
In the later 
medieval period 
epitaphs became 
more detailed 
and bombastic, 
and in some Ger- 
man cemeteries 
various em- 
blems representing the profession of the deceased 
were added to the inscriptions. Thus, for in- 
stance, a tailor had a pair of shears on his tomb- 
stone; a musician, a violin or a harp; a gold- 
smith, a crown and two chains; a physician, a 
lion holding a sword; and an apothecary, a mortar. 
In some places in Germany the tombstones bore the 
emblems of the houses in which the deceased had 
lived, thus showing figures of dragons, bears, lions, 
or stars. The tombs of kohanim are distinguished 
by two open hands as placed during the priestly 
benediction, while a Levite’s gravestone often bears 
aewer. Names, especially those derived from plants 
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or from animal life, are frequently represented picto- 
rially ; and reliefsof the whole human body are found. 

The form of the tombstone was generally very 
simple; and the material varied considerably in differ- 
ent countries. In Frankfort-on-the- 
Main gravestones were generally made 
of red sandstone, rarely of white 
sandstone or granite. The Ashke- 
nazim usually placed the tombstones upright, while 
the Sephardim laid them horizontally on the graves. 
The custom of 
carving Hebrew 
inscriptions on 
gravestones seems 
to have developed 
much later in the 
East than in Eu- 
rope, since there 
is no mention of 
it in geonic liter- 
ature. Although 
Benjamin of 
Tudela attributes 
the dearth of very 
ancient tomb- 
stones in Pales- 
tine to the fact 
that the Christians 
destroyed the 
Jewish graves 
and used the 
stones for build- 
ing-material, this is a mere supposition, and there 
is no proof whatever that the use of tombstones 
with Hebrew inscriptions became general in Pales- 
tine much earlier than the twelfth century. It 
is true, on the other hand, that both in the life- 
time of Benjamin of Tudela and for several cen- 
turies afterward Jewish graves were often des- 
troyed and the stones were used for building 
purposes in Christian and Mohammedan countries 
alike. Thus, when the Jews were banished from 
Fürth, the gravestones of the community were 
used to erect walls around the city; and David ibn 
Abi Zimra (sixteenth century) relates that in his 
lifetime the Egyptian Mohammedans used to steal 
Jewish tombstones and resell them to Jews after 
having obliterated the inscriptions. 'To put an 
end to this traffic, the local rabbis allowed their 
congregations to use only newly quarried stones for 
monuments to the dead (Radbaz, i. 741, quoted by 
Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages," p. 
18) Although tombstones became customary, they 
were not obligatory (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
364), and every Jewish cemetery contains some 
graves without them. The stone was seldom set up 
before the expiration of a year after the date of 
death, since the departed soul required that lapse of 
time before it could be purified. Inscriptions are 
generally dated according to the era of creation; and 
the year is preceded by the day of the month, or the 
Sabbatical section, or both. In some cases the nu- 
merical value of a Scriptural phrase is used to mark 
the date, and there are also instances in which the 
Christian date is given side by side with the year of 
creation. 


Inscrip- 
tions. 


Cemetery of the White Jews of Cochin. 


(From a photograph.) 


The following are specimens of Hebrew inscrip- 
tions found on the tombstones of prominent men, 


The gravestone of Elijah Levita reads: JAN bn 
byanan nyt Sy l| Saw 525 nonn ll pym pp 
wbni mea mni mora mon iinpds "ww oim 
mmu sms ne IONDAN DDT (ivan SON Ar stn 
JOYA WA mms wa» pia aby paw D' now 


“The stone crieth from the wall, and mourneth' before 
every passer-by over 
the grave—over our 
rabbi who hath de- 
parted and ascended 
into heaven. Elijah 
is gone to the Lord 
in a whirlwind 
[comp. II Kings ii. 
11]—he who shed 
light on the darkness 
of grammar and 
turned it into light. 
He ascended Shebat 
toward the end, in the 
year 809 [= 1519], and 
his soul is bound upin 
the bundle of life." 


"The following 
epitaph is found 
on the tombstone 
of Leon of Mo- 
dena: NON YIN 
DN nr wn yprp 
now ^no. mp 
Syop vpn now 
DDYN ADI mI TIT mN mw 


"Four yards of ground in this graveyard, ‘by purehase 
by kerchief,’ were from eternity transferred from above to 
Judah Aryeh of Modena. In these he hid himself and disap- 
peared.” 


Manasseh ben Israel’s tombstone bears the words: 
YDIN TY mani wi maa sb ay mu np wd 
YI nu" ASI MAW PY D wy way | yw 

PANT WD 


“The rabbi did not die; his light is not yet extinguished ; 

he liveth still in the heights of the Terrible, 

Examples of By his pen and the sweetness of his speech his 

Inscription. remembrance will be eternal like the days of 
the earth." 


On the tombstone of Joseph Delmedigo is found 
the following inscription: 1730) mpi no5* *33 iw 
SE 553 "3 | mayb ww mmo) nowm masa 
SM nemo nand myy mn saws mona Syn 
nay 553 mm NYO AANA AND ANA TTAN 
i33pa oS rmm AWN ADS) 233 nb3p no I PDI 
navn 535 nnn nb» nn mna nbn ll nn 
by 421 by «im "is apr yon [| noa mai wm 
gb" nr NT OI zy neun paws Sse mw 
on ppp cay 553 shin ayo SWN oa caw 
min peba rat 55 npp nby: by 3386 pyon 
maz) nbo»nn mba spp || cam mhao mbm 
pap nwyb i nay mawa ANA || II nni 
Nb 331 3293. mn myn yaw 5531 92D) 99) 0n 

ay sow ban Syn pop oat nn 


" Take up weeping, wailing, and lamenting, howl in mourn- 
ing and desolation, suffer bitterness like wormwood, for a chief 
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and a great man is fallen in the camp, one who was the crown 
of the inherited [sciences, t.¢., J ewish learning] and astronomy. 
Wisdom was lost [with him] and understanding disappeared. 
Is there one like him in clime or country—west, east, south, 
north—to whom the spirit of God hath been given ? His wisdom 
singeth in the streets, while his soul, under the wings of the 
Shekinah, ishidden and preserved. Hasten, break out in Jamen- 
tations and howlings over the man, the pride of Israel who hath 
passed away [the phrase nian pa is merely a rhetorical figure 
in imitation of Gen. xv. 17]. For he is the J oseph who sold corn 
[icn propagated learning ; comp. Gen. xlii. 6], whose reputa- 
tion spread everywhere, who tore up mountains and broke 
rocks. Nothing was hidden from him. Ina tongue that speak- 
eth proud things he composed Works. In the 'Noblot Hok- 
mah’ he creditably speaketh of astronomy and ‘‘ipbur.’ To 
compose many works was his intention and desire. In all the 
seven sciences he was very eficient. He omitted nothing, 
small or great; he collected and thesaurized everything.” 


Some prominent men composed for themselves the 
epitaphs which they wished to be put on their tomb- 
stones, such as the one found on the gravestone 
of Jonathan Eybeschütz, which reads as follows: 


soy awe weet i mon Sy mana xy 55 wv 
BND YN) wey Sx ave 1| nme yews mm pad 
mbani nns nawena nwb 25 by sow wil nne» 
bay mox pox sea | mmn cpowo saya nn 
Gene mwa 2 ww n»wyo Mor ll nmm mmn 
asea non mba tas saws sow i li nns 

nma 


* Every passer-by should see what is engraved on these tables. 


THE CEMETERY AT TUNIS. 
(From a photograph in the possession of Dr. Maurice Fishberg, New York.) 


The tombstone of Moses Hagiz bears the epitaph: 
|| xa YY POM tas nnn i MND p ON TID Ty 
modo andy ay yap wD mr mna DNN 
(ON annan in" mun AYA nns nous wn 
IYON trays xd qu yen Sun mT [read: 35 P] 
[? 4nxwon] ansen Sian my 3 yt py npa pr YP 
op 35 pon 5 ww mns Daninn 555 13 


amp. m 905 


"Passer-by, turn toward me, read something beseeming: 
Underneath me a man prepared his dwelling-place. Yesterday 
thelight of his face shone majestically, showing his greatness 
and sovereignty ; to-day clods of earth encompass the beauty of 
his body and its brilliancy. It hath neither bodily form nor 
substance; we can eompare naught unto it. It behooveth thee 
only to keep thine eyes open ; know that, like him, as a still- 
born child thou wilt fall in its [death's] trap. Beware of the last 
day, for the wise man foreseeth the end from the beginning." 


XIT.—13 


The man who stood as a model, who flourished like a lily, re- 
turned to dust, and his visage became marred more than any 
man's. Pray,take it to heart to repent sincerely and to offer 
for him many prayers to the Lord of spirits that He should 
gather to Him his soul, and not cast it away. The merit of your 
deeds will be a protection, for all the souls of Israel are one. 
Learn to despise honors and to flee from greatness." 


See, also, the articles BURIAL, CEMETERY, and 
PALEOGRAPHY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten des Nach- 
biblischen Judenthums, in Monatsschrift, 1860; Geiger, 
Zeitschrift fiir die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iii. 
211 et seq.: Bender, Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews 
Connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning, in J. Q. R. 
1894, 1895; S. Rapoport, Gal ‘Ha, Introduction: Horowitz, 
Inschriften des Alten Friedhofs, Introduction, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1901 : Schuchostov. Mazzebat Icodesh, Introduc- 
tion, Lemberg, 1863-69. s 
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The shape of Jewish tombstones varies, as a rule, 
according to the country in which they are found, 
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though occasionally the Jews carry with them to 
other countries the practise of their nativeland. No 
very careful examination of the development of 
Jewish tombstones has hitherto been made: but it 
appears probable that in the earlier instances the 
grave of an important personage was covered by a 
stone in the shape of a sarcophagus, at the end of 
which a description of the person interred beneath it 
was incised. This is clearly shown in the collec- 
tion of tombstones in the old Sarajevo cemetery 

(see JEW. Encyc. xi. 60) and in the 


Sar- tomb of Isaac ben Sheshet (čb. vi. 
cophagus 6032). <A further development of 
Model. this method is found in the tomb 


Prague 


of Joseph Delmedigo at 
(2b. iv. 509), with which 
may be compared the 
tombs of Judah Löw 
ben Bezaleel (čb. vii. 354) 
and Mordecai Meisel (ù. 
viii. 442). Al these have 
ornamental and decorated 
panels of stone, corre- 
sponding, as it were, to 
the head and foot of an 
old-fashioned bedstead. 
From this type the shape 
of tombstones appears to 
have developed in two dif- 
ferent directions, adopted 
by the Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim respectively: 
The Sephardim, who, at 
Amsterdam, for example 
(čb. i. 544, iii. 485), used 
the sarcophagus form 
without end-pieces, grad- 
ually lowered the sarcoph- 
agus till it was almost 
level with the ground, as- 
can be seen in the Beth 
Holim burial-ground at 
London (2b. viii. 158) ; the 
top was rounded, and on 
this the inscription was 
engraved. In Amsterdam 
this rounding was found 
inconvenient for the 


somewhat elaborate coats 


ofarms carved upon tomb- 

stones, and the top was made perfectly flat, and 
practically rested on the ground, so that as the grave- 
yard became filled up it was almost entirely paved 
with tombstones, as at Altona (čb. i. 475) and at 
Tunis. In Cochin occur sarcophagus tombstones on 
which the inscriptions still retain their original posi- 
tion at the end (sce illustration on p. 192). In Italy 
the sarcophagus form appears to have been retained 
only as regards the lid, which formed the whole of 
the tombstone (5. x. 61). 

With the Ashkenazim, on the other hand, the foot- 
piece, possibly for economy's sake, was detached 
from the sarcophagus, and the inscription was in- 
cised upon it, apparently on the outside of the 
grave, as in the case of the Brody cemetery (ib. iii. 
640), where obviously the inscriptions which abut 


Vault of Friedlander Family at Saint Petersburg, Russia. 


(From x photograph.) 


on the path must be at the ends of the graves, since 
the latter would otherwise be under the path. After- 
ward the inscription was cut on the interior of the 
upright stone, če., the portion facing the tomb 
itself, 

The carliest form seems to have been a plain, 
square, somewhat thick stone, as at Mayence, with 
which may be compared the Seville tombstone illus- 
trated in JEW. ENcyc. xi. 208. This square formis 
found also in the old cemetery at Worms (sce page 
562). At Erlangen each grave was marked by a 
perfectly square block of stone, as can be seen in the 
article DumraAr (20. iii. 484). The first attempt at 
ornament seems to have been to make the top of the 


‘stone come to a point, as is seen in many of the 


tombstones in the old 
Prague cemetery (čb. x, 
165). The headstone was 
shaped at the top, and the 
inscription was inserted 
overthe head of the corpse 
and facing the grave itself. 
A further process was 
to make a kind of margin 
for the inscription, which 
took various forms accord- 
ing to the outline of the 
stone itself (see illustra- 
tion on p. 187). Excel- 
lent examples of all these 
types can be seen in the 
illustration of the Endin- 
gen cemetery (2b. iii. 639), 
In the later forms of the 
sarcophagus  tombs of. 
Trague these borders and 
outlines became very elab- 
orate, as can be seen from 
the tombstone of Judah 
Low (ib. vii. 854). Florence 
uses round pillars instead: 
of the sarcophagus model. 

In western Europe and 
America, Jewish tomb- 
stones have become exact- 
ly similar to those of the 
surrounding population. 
'Thus, in the United States 


the stone put over Moses 
Beixas is a plain square 
slab of the old-fashioned type (ib. xi. 161); that 
over Judah Touro is a short obelisk (7b. ix. 295), 
while the monument over the grave 
of Uriah Levy is in its way quite a 
work of art, aud has distinct reference 
to his naval career (v0. viii. 65). In 
the richer Jewish families the gravestone has al- 
ready been replaced by a family vault of a some- 
what elaborate character. Reference to the follow- 


PSS 


Modern 
Forms. 
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(voluine and page are given) will show the variety 
in the shape of tombstones: 


ILLI I zoo va wire a E A á S aaa d sees c dl. 410 
Amsterda eae tabs baa y Ead ER E A ERO neers VACUA a acces i. 544 
BFPOUN S es iiie EEE deat a lg EAE da iii. 640 
Delmedigo, Joseph............ —— PHA de OUP 
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n NM eee dy, 585 | xix. 6, 11, 12, 13, 14) and once in II Kings (xxiii. 
Endingen Ne ee ee ee 10) to designate a place in one of the valleys just 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ....... eee eese nennen DH. outside the walls of Jerusalem. The meaning of 


Gans, David... seen n VenpQ Hs PRI EPA E E ... V. 566 : ] : ; 
Isaac heri SAESNCb vies eese ore eer e pee esise sou vb63 | the word is much in dispute. W. Robertson Smith 
Judah Löw ben Bezaleel........ UA syxsicerbcue Vii 894 e Rel. of Sem.” p. 227, note) connects it with an 


Levy, Uriah cU CAEN CIBUM ee ee Aramaic loan-word which means [14 fireplaces.” The 


ote UE E T dM Wo viii. 386, 387 | formation of the word is similar to that of “ Molech ? 
Moisel, Mordecal... «ce ene) nenne nnn nee Ville pen and LL Ashtoreth. 7 The passage in Kings locates the 
Mendelssohn, Moses,.......... eese. PTS jee wane Vlll : : 

NOS YOUR nis doces E Nodes LE dik, lis ix. 984, 288 | Place in the valley of the son of Hinnom. Now 
Newport....... ees he SPD 4.510, ix. 295 | there are three valleys in Jerusalem which converge 


VAULTS OF ARNHEIM AND ZORKOWSKI FAMILIES, SALEM FIELDS CEMETERY, NEW YORK. 


(From a photograph.) 
Du ee eure Lug pn Ed ar. | just below the pool of Siloam: Kidron from the 
eo ee LU LEM DP Ut ges | east side of the city; Wady al-Rababi from the 
Saint Petersburg. aleas, 045. | Southwest; and the Tyropa@on extending from the 
Sarajevo.......... bon ML eeseseseeeecess Xi 60 | Jaffa gateto Siloam. "Thereis no consensus of opin- 
a. oo. MONO Rice ii she aso en POE wees S = e ion as to which of these valleys represents the an- 
seville.. j ARCEM AN AMA DCN MM CUTE cient Tophet. "There is, however, agreement that 
Tunis PRAEMIA RUND EH MARI CM M xii. 276 | the convergence of the three valleys marks a part of 
WICH AET tae aS s Made aul esee oU E h as xii. 438 | Tophet. It is also very generally agreed that To- 
Wertheimer, SAMSON « ics iid be Ga si sr iad Keene ees ees xii. 504 phet did not extend up the valley of the Kidron on 


MV OVS is os sin dawaci Sorat es eL Seas ve Get oa ee eee A 00A ; : 
= the east side of Jerusalem. It is to be connected, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Admirable examples of old tombstones ae then, either with the Tyropceon depression or, pref- 
o " D * à S t " $ 
given in H. de Castro, Keur van Grafsteenen, Leyden, 1888, erably, with the great valley marking the southwest 


and in L. Jerabek, Der Alte Prager Juden-Friedhof, 1903, à 
J border of the city. 
TOPAZ. See GEMS. Tophet as described especially in Jer. vii. 31, 32 
T | was dedicated to the horrible rites of human sacri- 
OPEKA. See Kansas. fice, of the immolation of children to Baal and other 


TOPHET (nsn; nnan, Isa. xxx. 33): Old Tes- | abominable idols. Josiah takes especial pains ar 
tament term used chiefly by Jeremiah (vii. 81, 32; | Kings xxiii. 10) to defile this despicable spot and 
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thus to put a stop to the atrocious sacrifices of hu- 
man life which had been made by at least two kings 
of Judah. Jeremiah’s references to Tophet charac- 
terize it and at the same time specify that the pun- 
ishment which threatens rebellious Judah shall so 
revolutionize and reverse current wrongs as to fill 
this valley with the corpses of those who shall be 
slain in the impending calamities. Tophet shall 
henceforth be called “the valley of slaughter” (Jer. 
vii. 32). After the overthrow of Jerusalem in 586 


B.C., and down to New Testament times, incidental 


references to Tophet or Gehenna (D37 j3 N°) indi- 
cate that it was a kind of perpetually burning 
rubbish-heap, where the refuse of Jerusalem was 


consumed. 
E. G. I. I. M. P. 


TORAH (Hebrew, mmn; Aramaic, RAN; 
Greek, Nóuoc); Name applied to the five books of 
Moses, GENESIS, ExoDpus, LEVITICUS, NUMBERS, 
and DEUTERONOMY. The contents of the Torah 
as à whole are diseussed, from the poiut of view of 
modern Biblical criticism, under PENTATEUCII, where 
a table gives the various sources; while its impor- 
tance as à center of crystallization for the Hebrew 
canon is treated under BIBLE CANON. The present 
article, therefore, is limited to the history of the 
Pentateuch in post-Biblical Judaism. 

The Torah receives its title from its contents, the 
name itself connoting “doctrine.” "The Hellenistic 
Jews, however, translated it by vóuoc = “law ” (e.g., 
LXX., prologue to Ecclus. [Sirach], Philo, Jose- 
phus, and the New Testament), whence came the 
term “law-book”; this gave rise to the erroneous 
impression that the Jewish religion is purely no- 
mistic, so that it is still frequently designated as the 
religion of law. In reality, however, the Torah 
contains teachings as well as laws, even the latter 
being given in ethical form and contained in his- 
torical narratives of an ethical character. 

Iu the books of the Dibie the following names of 
the Pentateuch occur: my nmn nan in IL Chron. 
xvii. 9, Neh. ix. 8, and, with theadded 
epithet ne» 3, II Chron. xxxiv. 14; 
while mm nmn alone, without 45D, 
is found in II Kings x. 31, I Chron, xxii, 11, and II 
Chron. xii. 1, xxxi. 8, 4, and xxxv. 20. Sometimes 
ombs, or a word of similar meaning, is added, as 
obs mn 2D, Josh. xxiv. 26, Neh. viii. 18 (with- 
out 555, ib. x. 29). Another designation is 55D 
sawn nm, Josh. viii, 91, xxiii. 6; II Kings xiv. 6; 
Neh. viii. 1; or Mwy min, I Kings ii. 3; II Kings 
xxiii. 95; Mal. iii. 22 (A. V. iv. 4), with the addi- 
tion of “Way; Ezra iii. 2 (with the addition of 
maosn wes), vii. 6; nwn app, II Chron. xxv. 4 
(preceded by ANNA), xxxv. 12. The oldest name 
doubtless is mnn AWD (Deut. i. 5; xxxi. 9, 11, 21; 
xxxii. 46; Neh. viii. 2), sometimes shortened to 
annn (Deut. i. 5; xxxi. 9, 11, 24; xxxii. 46; Neh. 
viii. 2), or to "DDN (Neh. viii. 5), or to mmn (Deut. 
xxxiii. 4). The last two names occur with great 
frequency in Jewish tradition, where the Torah 
becomes a living creature. The expression “the 
five books,” which is the origin of the term “ Penta- 
teuch," occurs only in Jewish tradition, which has 
also been the source for "Genesis," etc., as the 


Name. 


names of the books of the Pentateuch (see Blau, 
“Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift," pp. 40-48), 
According to all critics, regardless of the schools 
to which they belong, the Torah forms a single 
work, which is represented, even at the present day, 
by the synagogal SCROLL OF THE Law; nor does 
history know of any other Torah scroll. The five- 
fold division of the Pentateuch was 

Quinary due to purely external causes, and not 
Division of toadiversity of content; for in volume 
the Torah. the Torah forms more than a fourth 
of all the books of the Dible, and 

contains, in round numbers, 300,000 letters of the 
1,100,000 in the entire Bible. A work of such com- 
pass far exceeded the normal size of an individual 
scroll among the Jews; and the Torah accordingly 
became a Pentateuch, thus being analogous to the 
Homeric poems, which originally formed a single 
epic, but which were later split into twenty-four 
parts each. Like them, moreover, the Pentateuch 
was divided according to the sense and with an ad- 
mirable knowledge of the subject (Blau, “ Althe- 
brüisehes Buchwesen,” pp. 47-49), while subdivi- 
sions were also made into the so-called open and 
closed * parashiyyot," whose exact interrelation is 
not yet clear. There are in all 669 


Division sections, 290 open and 879 closed. 
into Another class of parashiyyot divides 
Sections. the weekly lessons, now called “sid- 


rot,” into seven parts. The Torah 
also falls, on the basis of the lessons for the Sab- 
bath, into 54 sidrot according to the annual cycle, 
and into 155 according to the triennialcycle. "The 
former division, which is now used almost univer- 
sally, is the Babylonian; and the latter, which has 
recently been introduced into some Reform congre- 
gations, is the Palestinian. The latter class of sidrot, 
however, has no external marks of division in the 
scrolls of the synagogue; while the divisions in the 
former, like the parashiyyot, are indicated by blank 
spaces of varying length (see Sipra). This proba- 
bly implies a greater antiquity for the sections 
which are thus designated, although the divisions 
into 5,845 verses, which seem to be still older, have 
no outward marks, The system of chapters was in- 
troduced into the editions of the Hebrew Bible, and 
hence into the Torah, from the Vulgate. This mode 
of division is not known to the Masorah, though 
it was incorporated in the final Masoretic notes, 
for individual books of the Pentateuch. It is 
given in modern editions of the Hebrew Bible 
simply on the basis of the stereotyped editions of 
the English Bible Society, which followed earlier 
examples. 

The external form of the Torah is discussed in 
such articlesas MANUSCRIPTS, SCROLL OF THE LAW, 
and MANTLE OF THE LAW; but so numerous are 
the assertions of tradition concerning its contents 
and its value that the repetition of even a very 
small part of them would far exceed the limits of 
this article. Every page of the Talmud and Midrash 
is filled with citations from the Pentateuch and with 
the most fulsome praise of it, united with super- 
human loveand divine respect therefor. In the five 
volumes of Bacher’s work on the Haggadah, the 
Torah and its study form a special rubric in the 
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account of each “sofer,” or scholar of the Law. In 
all probability there never was another people, ex- 
cept possibly the Brahmans, that sur- 

Jewish rounded its holy writings with such 

Tradition respect, transmitted them through the 
and centuries with such self-sacrifice, and 
the Torah. preserved them with so little change 
for more than 2,000 years. The very 
letters of the Torah were believed to have come from 
God Himself (B. B. 15a), and were counted carefully, 
the word “soferim” denoting, according to the Tal- 
mud (Kid. 80a), “the counters of the letters.” A 
special class of scholars devoted all their lives to the 
careful preservation of the text (* Masorah ”), the 
only analogy in the literature of the world being 
found in India, where the Vedas were accurately 
preserved by similar means, 

The Torah is older than the world, for it existed 
either 947 gencrations (Zeb. 116a, and parallels) or 
9.000 years (Gen. R. vii., and parallels; Weber, 
“Jüdische Theologie," p. 15) before the Creation. 
The original Pentateuch, therefore, like everything 
celestial, consisted of fire, being written in black let- 
ters of flame upon a white ground of fire (Yer. Shek. 
49a, and parallels; Blau, “ Althebritisches Buchwe- 
sen,” p. 156). God held counsel with it at the crea- 
tion of the world, since it was wisdom itself (Tan., 
Bereshit, passim), and it was God's first revelation, 
in which He Himself took part. It was given in 
completeness for all time and for all mankind, so that 
no further revelation can be expected. It was given 
in the languages of all peoples; for the voice of the 
. divine revelation was seventyfold (Weber, i.e. pp. 
16-90: Blau, “Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift,” 
pp. 84-100). It shines forever, and was transcribed 
by the scribes of the seventy peoples (Bacher, “AgS. 
Tan.” ii. 203, 416), while everything found ‘in the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa was already con- 
tained in the Torah (Ta‘an. 9a), so 
that, if the Israelites had not sinned, 
only the five books of Moses would 
have been given them (Ned. 22b). 
As a matter of fact, the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa will be abrogated; but the Torah 
will remain forever (Yer. Meg. 70d). Every letter 
of it isa living creature. When Solomon took many 
wives, Deuteronomy threw himself before God and 
complained that Solomon wished to remove from the 
Pentateuch the yod of the word 320^ (Deut. xvii. 17), 
with which the prohibition of polygamy was 
spoken; and God replied: “Solomon anda thousand 
like him shall perish, but not one letter of the Torah 
shall be destroyed " (Lev. R. xix.; Yer. Sanh. 20c; 
Cant. R. 5, 11; comp. Bacher, l.e. ii. 128, note 5). 
The single letters were hypostatized, and were act- 
ive even at the creation of the world (Bacher, l.e. i. 
847), an idea which is probably derived from Gnos- 
tic speculation. The whole world is said to be only 
szzyy Of the Torah (Er. 21a). 

Israel received this treasure only through suffer- 
ing (Ber. 5a, and parallels), for the book and the 
sword came together from heaven, and Israel was 
obliged to choose between them (Sifre, Deut. 40, 
end; Bacher, Ze. ii. 402, note 5); and whosoever de- 
nies the heavenly origin of the Torah will lose the 
future life (Sanh. x. 1). This high esteem finds its 
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expression in the rule that a copy of the Pentateuch 


‘is unlimited in value, and in the ordinance that the 


inhabitants of a city might oblige one another to 
procure scrolls of the Law (Tosef., D. M. iii. 94, 
xi. 98). The pious bequeathed a copy of the Torah 


‘to the synagogue (db. B. K. ii. 8); and it was the 


duty of each one to make one for himself, while 
the honor paid the Bible greatly influenced the 
distribution of copies and led to the foundation 
of libraries (Blau, "Althebrüisches Buchwesen,” 
pp. 84-97). 

The highest ideal of young and old and of small 
and great was the study of the Law, thus forming 
a basis for that indomitable eagerness of the Jewish 
people for edueation and that unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge which still characterize them. “As 
the child must satisfy its hunger day by day, so 
must ihe grown man busy himself with the Torah 
each hour" (Yer. Ber. ch. ix.). The mishnah (Pe'ah 
i.) incorporated in the daily prayer declares that the 
study of the Law transcends all things, being greater 
than the rescue of human life, than the building of 
the Temple, and than the honor of father and mother 
(Meg. 16b). It is of more value than the offering of 
daily sacrifice (‘Er. 68b); a single day devoted to 
the Torah outweighs 1,000 sacrifices (Shab. 30a; 
comp. Men. 100a); while the fable of the Fish and 
the Fox, in which the latter seeks to entice the 
former to dry land, declares Israel can live only in 
the Law as fish can live only in the ocean. Who- 
ever separates himself from the Torah dies forth- 

with (Ab. Zarah 3b); for fire con- 

Study of sumes him, and he falls into hell (B. 
the Torah. B. 79a); while God weeps over one 

whomight have occupied himself with 
it but neglected to do so (Hag. 5b). The study 
must be unselfish: *One should study the Torah 
with self-denial, even at the sacrifice of one's life; 
and in the very hour before death one should devote 
himself to this duty" (Sotah 91b; Der. 63b; Shab. 
83b). “ Whoever uses the crown of the Torah shall 
be destroyed" (Ned. 62a). All, even the lepers and 
the unclean, were required to study the Law (Ber. 
29a), while it was the duty of every one to read the 
entire weekly lesson twice (Ber. Sa); and the oldest 
benediction was the one spoken over the Torah (20. 
11b) Prophylactic power also is ascribed to it: it 
gives protection against suffering (ib. 5a), against 
sickness (‘Er. 54b), and against oppression in the 
Messianic time (Sanh. 98b); so that it may be said 
that “the Torah protects all the world” (Sanh. 99b; 
comp. Ber. 81a). The following sayings may be 
cited ag particularly instructive in this respect: ox. 
Gentile who studies the Torah is as great as the 
high priest" (B. K. 38a). "The practise of all the 
laws of the Pentateuch is worth less than the study 
of the scriptures of it” (Yer. Pe'ah i.), a conclusive 
refutation of the current view of the Noursw of the 
Jewish faith, After these citations it becomes 
readily intelligible that, according to the Talmudic 
view, “God Himself sits and studies the Torah p 
(‘Ab. Zarah 3b). 

The spirit of criticism naturally developed from 
this devotion to the Pentateuch, in spite of faith and 
reverence. The very existence of the doctrine that 
the Law was of heavenly origin, and that whosoever 
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denied this dogma had no share in the life to come 
(Sanh. x.), shows that there was a school which 
assumed a critical attitude toward the 
Criticism of Torah. There is much evidence in 
the Torah proofofthis; but here only the history 
Among of criticism within the orthodox syn- 
Jews. agogue will be discussed. It wasa 
moot point whether the Law was 
given all at once or in smaller rolls at different 
times (Git. 60a); and the further question was dis- 
cussed, whether Moses or Joshua wrote the last eight 
verses of the Pentateuch (D. D. 14b-15a). It was 
definitely affirmed, on the other hand (7d.), that 
Moses composed the sections concerning Balaam 
(Num. xxii.-xxiv.), thus closing all discussions on 
that score. Many tacit doubts are scattered through 
the Talmud and Midrash, in addition to those which 
Einstein has collected. In the post-Talmudic period, 
in like manner, there was no lack of critics, some of 
them recognized as such again only in recent times, 
although Abraham ibn Ezra, who was joined by 
Spinoza, has long been recognized as belonging to 
this class. 
The composition of the Toh should be discussed 
on the basis of the old Semitic concepts, which 
planned a work of literature practi- 


Composi- cally rather than systematically. Rep- 
tion. etitions, therefore, should not be 
eliminated, since things which are 


good and noble may and should be brought to re- 
membrance many times. From the point of view 
of effective emphasis, moreover, a change of context 
may develop a new and independent application of 
a given doctrine, especially if it be repeated in other 
words. Thustradition (The Thirty-two Rules of Eli- 
ezer b. Jose ha-Gelili) took “the repeated doctrine” 
as its rule of interpretation, and left large numbers 
of repetitions (parallel passages) in its collections of 
oral teachings. The framework of the Pentateuch 
is historical narrative bound together by the thread 
of chronology. There is no rigid adherence to the 
latter principle, however; and the Talmud itself 
accordingly postulates the rule: “There is no earlier 
and no later in the Torah ” (Pes. 6b et passim). From 
a Masoretic point of view, the Mosaic code contains 
the history of a period of about 2,800 years. As has 
already been noted in regard to the names of the 
individual books, the Talmud and the Masorah 
divided the Torah into smaller units according to its 
contents, so that Genesis includes the story of Crea- 
tion and of the Patriarchs, Exodus the account of 
the departure from Egypt, the revelation, and 
so On. 

The style of the Pentateuch, in keeping with its 
content, differs widely from the diction of the 
Prophets and the Psalms. It is less lofty, although 
it is not lacking in dramatic force, and it is concrete 
rather than abstract. Most of the laws are formu- 
lated in the second person as a direct address, the 
Decalogue being the best example. In certain 
cases, however, the nature of the subject requires 
the third person; but the Torah reverts as quickly 
as possible to the second as being the more effective 
form of address (comp., for example, Deut. xix. 
11-21). In the Pentateuch, temporal depiction is 
the usual method. The process of creation, rather 


than the universe as a whole, is described; and the 
account brings the world visibly into being in six 
main parts. In the creation of man, of plants, and 
of paradise God is seen at work, and the same proc- 
ess of coming into being may be traced in the ark 
of Noah and similar descriptions. A 
remarkable example of word-painting 
is the account of the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons to the high-priesthood (Lev. 
viii). Here the reader watches while Moses washes 


Style. 


the candidates, dresses them, etc. (* Magyar-Zsidó 


Szemle,” ix. 565 e£ seg.). Naive simplicity isa char- 
acteristic trait of Pentateuchal style, which under- 
stands also the art of silence. "Thus, as in all great 
products of world-literature, feminine beauty is not 
described in detail; for Sarah, Rachel, and other 
heroines are merely said to be beautiful, while the 
completion of the picture is left to the imagination 
of the reader. 

The contents of the Torah fall into two main 
parts: historical and legal. The latter commences 
with Ex. xii.; so that the Tannaim maintained that 
the Law actually began there, proceeding on the 
correct principle that the word “Torah” could be 
applied only to teachings which regulated the life of 
man, either leading him to perform certain acts 
(commands = nwy np) or restraining him from 
them (prohibitions = nwyn w» mwo) The Talmud 
enumerates a total of 618 rules, 248 being commands 
and 865 prohibitions (see Jew. Encyc. 
iv. 181, sv. COMMANDMENTS, THE 
613). In the post-Talmudic period 
many works were written on these 613 
" mizwot," some even by Maimonides. The legal 
sarts of the Pentateuch include all the relations of 
human life, although these are discussed with 
greater detail in the Talmud (see TaLMUDIC Laws). 
The Torah recognizes no subdivisions of the com- 
mandments; for all alike are the ordinances of 
God, and a distinction may be drawn only accord- 
ing to modern ideas, as when Driver (in Hastings, 
“Dict. Bible,” iii. 66) proposes a triple division, into 
juridical, ceremonial, and moral “ torot." 

Montefiore was correct when, in laying emphasis 
on the ethical aspect of the Biblical concept of God, 
he declared that even the law of the Dible was per- 
meated with morality, propounding his view in the 
following words (* Hibbert Lectures,” p. 64): “Most 
original and. characteristic was the moral influence 
of Jahveh in the domain of law. Jahveh, to the 
Israelite, was emphatically the God of the right. 
. From the earliest times onward, Jahveh's 
sanctuary was the depository of law, and the priest 
was His spokesman.” The most prominent charac- 
teristic of the Pentateuchal law, as compared with 
the laws of ancient peoples and of medieval Europe, 
is mildness, a feature which is still further devel- 
opedinthe Talmud. The Torah is justly regarded as 
the source of humanelaw, Although 
such phrases occur as “that soul shall 
be cut off from his people” or “so 
shalt thou put the evil away from the 
midst of thee,” it would be incorrect to take them 
literally, or to deduce from them certain theories of 
penal law, as Förster has recently done. On the 
contrary, these expressions prove that the Mosaic 
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law was not a legal code in the strict sense of the 
term, but an ethical work. Although the Talmud- 
ists made it a penal code, instinctively reading that 
character into it, the penal law of the Torah is some- 
thing theoretical which was never put into practise. 
This view is supported by the fact that a command- 
ment is stated sometimes without the threat of any 
penalty whatever for its violation, and sometimes 
with the assignment even of death as a punishment 
for its transgression. In like manner, tradition fre- 
quently substitutes such a phrase as “he forfeited 
his life” for “transgression worthy of death.” 
On the other hand, the civil law of the Torah, 
which ig more developed and bears a practical char- 
acter, probably accords more closely 
Civil Law. with ancient Jewish legal procedure. 
It reflects the conditions of an agricul- 
tural state, since most of the laws relate to farming 
and cognate matters. There was no Hebrew word 
for “store,” although “just measure ” was men- 
tioned. It must be borne in mind, however, that to 
satisfy the more advanced conditions of later times, 
the Talmudists both supplemented the Mosaic law 
and by means of analogy and similar expedients 
interpolated into the Torah much which it did not 
contain originally. 
From the earliest times the Synagogue has pro- 
claimed the divine origin of the Pentateuch, and has 
‘held that Moses wrote it down from dictation, while 
the religions based on Judaism have until very re- 
cently held the same view. Biblical criticism, how- 
ever, denies the Mosaic authorship and ascribes only 
a portion of varying extent to so ancient an origin. 
A history of criticism in regard to this point is given 
by Winer (* B. R.” ii. 419 et seg.) and by Driver (in 
Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” iii. 66), while Montefiore 
expresses himself as follows (/.¢.): 


" The Torah—or teaching—of the priests, half judicial, half 
pedagogic, was a deep moral influence ; and there was no ele- 
ment in the religion which was at once more genuinely Hebrew 
and more' closely identifed with the national God. There is 
good reason to believe that this priestly Torah is the one relig- 
ious institution which can be correctly attributed to Moses. . . . 
Though Moses was not the author of thé written law, he was 
unquestionably the founder of that oral teaching, or Torah, 
which preceded and became the basis of the codes of the Penta- 
teuch.” 


The legal parts of the Torah are found in Ex. XX.- 
xxiii,xxv.-xxxi, KNXiv.-xxxv,; Lov.i-viii, xi- 
xxv., xxvii.; Num. v.-x., xviii., Xix., XXVIL-XXX., 
these laws being repeated in Deut. iv. et seg. 
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TORDESILLAS: Spanish city near Valladolid, 
with a Jewish community, which was visited by 
Vicente Ferrer toward the end of 1411 for propa- 
gandic purposes. He advised the Jews of the city 
to change their abode for the narrow ghetto of Val- 
ladolid, but his counsel was disregarded. In 1474 
the number óf Jews in Tordesillas was still so great 
that they paid 900 maravedis in taxes. T ordesillas 
was the birthplace of Moses ha-Kohen de Ton- 
DESILLAS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. ii. 428 et seq., iii. 094. 

J, M. K. 

TORDESILLAS, MOSES HA-KOHEN DE: 
Spanish controversialist, who was called upon to 
suffer for his faith, an attempt being made to con- 
vert him to Christianity by force. Despite cruel 
persecution, he remained true to his convictions, 
although he was robbed of all his possessions and 
reduced to poverty. Before long he was chosen 
rabbi by the community of Avila, where he was 
compelled to carry on a religious debate, about 
1372, with the convert JonN oF VALLADOLID in 
the presence of Christians and Mohammedans. It 
was an easy task for Moses ha-Koben, who was ac- 
quainted with the Christian sources, to refute in 
four debates the arguments of his opponent, who 
tried to prove the Christian dogmas from the Scrip- 
tures. Soon afterward he was obliged to enter upon 
a new contest with a disciple of the convert ABNER 
or Bureos, with whose writings, especially with 
his “ Mostrador de Jeosticia,” Moses was thoroughly 
acquainted. In 1374, at the desire of the members 
of his community, he wrote, in the form of a dia- 
logue between a Jew and a Christian, the main sub- 
stance of his debates, which treated of the Trinity, 
of the virginity of Mary, of sacrifice, of the alleged 
new teachings of Jesus and of the New Testament, 
of the seven weeks of Daniel, and of similar matters. 
His book, which is divided into seventeen chapters, 
dealing with 125 passages emphasized by Christian 
controversialists, is entitled “‘Ezer ha-Emunah ” 
(The Support of Faith) It was sent by its author 
to David ibn Ya'ish at Toledo, and manuscripts of 
it are found at Oxford, Berlin, Parma, Breslau, and 
elsewhere. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist, JFürterb. pp. 317 
et seq.; Grütz. Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 20-91; Neubauer, Jewish 
Interpretations of the Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, p. 10; 
Steinachneider, Verzeichnis der Hebriiischen Handschriften 
der Königlichen Bibliothek zw Berlin, p. al; idem, Hebr. 
Bibl. ii. 85, note 10. 
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TORONTO: Canadian city; capital of the prov- 
ince of Ontario. Toronto possesses four regularly 
organized Jewish congregations, the oldest being 
the Holy Blossom congregation, which had its be- 
ginnings in 1845, though it was not formally organ- 
ized until 1852. Its first synagogue was in Rich- 
mond street, the building being dedicated in 1851; 
Jater the congregation moved to its present home in 
Bond street. Attached to it is a large and well- 
organized Sabbath-school. The Goel Tsedek con- 
gregation, founded in 1880, has a synagogue in Elm 
street: the Shomerei Shabbas, an Austrian congre- 
gation organized in 1891. worships in Chestnut 
street; and the Chevra Tillim congregation, organ- 
ized in 1895, is at Richmond and York streets. In 
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addition to these there are a number of minor con- 
gregations, formed in recent years, but acquiring a 
large membership and steadily growing in impor- 
tance. 

The Jewish communal institutions of Toronto in- 
clude organizations of a philanthropic, educational, 
religious, and literary character. Among these are 
the Jewish Benevolent Society, the Ladies’ Monte- 
fiore Aid Society, the Hebra Kaddisha, the Toronto 
Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society, the Hebra Linous Ha- 
tsedek, the Austrian Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society, a 
branch of the Anglo-Jewish Association, the Toronto 
branch of the Council of Jewish Women, the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, the Jewish Literary So- 
ciety, the Talmud Torah, the Toronto Hebrew Benev- 
olent Society, the Jewish Shelter Society, the Judean 
Club, several lodges, and four Zionist organizations 
—the Agudath Zion, Toronto Daughters of Zion, 
B’nai Zion Association, and Ahavath Zion Society. 

Toronto has a population of 207,971, of whom 
about 7,000 are Jews. 

A. C. I. DE S. 


TORQUEMADA, TOMAS DE. 
DA FE; INQUISITION. 

TORRE, LELIO (HILLEL) DELLA: Ital- 
jan rabbi and educator; born in Cuneo, Piedmont, 
Jan, 11, 1805; died in Padua July 9, 1871. His 
father, Solomon Jehiel Raphael ha-Kohen, died in 
1807; and Lelio was brought up by his uncle Sab- 
batai Elhanan Treves, a rabbi in Piedmont. From 
1828 to 1829 he acted as tutor in Hebrew and in Bib- 
lical exegesis in the Collegio Colonna e Finzi founded 
in Turin by the Jewish community: and in 1827 he 
was appointed assistant rabbi. When the rabbin- 
ical college was founded in Padua in 1829, Della 
Torre was appointed professor of Talmud, homi- 
letics, and pastoral theology, which position he held 
until his death; in 1869 he occupied for several 
months, during a vacancy, the rabbinical chair of 
Padua. Cuneo, his native town, honored him by 
engraving his name on a bronze tablet among those 
of the most illustrious citizens of Italy. 

Besides his thorough familiarity with all branches 
of Hebrew literature and Jewish history, Della Torre 
was master of several ancient and modern languages, 
writing Hebrew, Italian, and French with equal 
facility. He wrote numerous Hebrew poems, most 
of which were included in his collection “Tal Yal- 
dut,” which, together with a supplement of later 
compositions entitled “ Egle Tal,” appeared in Padua 
in 1868. He was the authoralso of various articles 
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in Hebrew periodicals, treating mostly of subjects re- , 


lating to the science of Judaism and written in pure 
Classical Hebrew. They may be found in “ Kerem 
Hemed" (iv. 9), in the new “Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” in 
“Ozar Nehmad" (i), and in various volumes of 
" Kokebe Yizhak." Of his published works tho fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: “Cinque Discorsi," 
Padua, 1834; “Della Condizione Degli Ebrei Sotto 
l'Impero Germanico nel Medio Evo,” db. 1849; “I 
Salmi Volgarizzati sul Testo Massoretico ed Illus- 
trati con Argomenti e Note. Parte Prima, Testo, 
Traduzione ed Argomenti,” Vienna, 1845; “Preghi- 
ere degl’ Israeliti. Traduzione dall Ebraico,” 2b. 
1846; " Orazioni per Ordinazioni Rabbiniche," Ven- 
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ice, 1852; “ Poésies Hébraïques,” Padua, 1869; *Ts. 
erizioni Sepolcrali,” 2b. 1870; and “Pensieri sulle 
Lezioni Sabbatiche del Pentateucho,” db. 1879. His 
"Orazioni Postume” (Padua, 1879, pp. 189-202) 
contains an autobiographical sketch and a complete 
list of his works. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sifrut, iii. 91-92; S. Jona, in Cor- 
ricre Israclitico, 1872. 
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TORT (Hebrew, pp: Latin, “delictum ”); 
Any wrongful act, neglect, or default whereby legal 
damage is caused to the person, property, or repu- 
tation of another. Liability arises cither from con- 
tract or from tort. Direct and wilful tort is TREs- 
PASS. Trespass on the person is ASSAULT AND 
Barrery. Other torts arise from lack of skill or 
care (sce ACCIDENT; BAILMENTS [sometimes deemed 
liabilities from contract]; FAULT; FRAUD AND Mis- 
TAKE; GORING OX). Among the torts not elsewhere 
treated are: 

Mesne Profits: The income derived from land 
unlawfully held by the possessor, for which he is 
answerable to the true owner when the latter recov- 
ers the Jand from him by the judgment of a court. 
The Talmud speaks of the possessor of land without 
right as the “robber of the land” (in English law, 
"disseizor?); and he, or even a third person who 
takes fruits or branches from land thus withheld 
from the true owner, is considered as morally guilty 
of robbery (see the prohibition of an Israelite using, 
in the ritual thyrsus on the Feast of Booths, a 
palm-branch or citron taken from land held by a 
disseizor [Suk. iv. 1, 2]). The liability to pay 
mesne profits is implied and rather distantly indi- 
cated in the Mishnah (Git. v. 2). Assuming that he 
who sells land with warranty is liable not only for 

the price of the land which he re- 


In the  ceives, but also for the mesne profits 
Mishnah which the purchaser will have to pay 
and after eviction to the true owner, it is 
Talmud. here taught that from motives of pub- 


lic policy the warranty inserted in the 
deed of sale, thcugh in the nature of a bond, is to 
be levied, as far as it secures the purchaser against 
this liability, only upon “free property,” not on 
"subjected property," ie., on lands which in the 
meanwhile have been given away, sold, or encum- 
bered (for the distinction see DEED). The Gemara 
(D. M. 14a, b) discusses this matter fully in the 
light of the warranty, the liability of the unlawful 
possessor being taken for granted (sce Maimonides, 
* Yad,” Gezelah, ch. xiv.). 

Depasturing: A liability for full damagesis im- 
posed by Ex. xxii, 4 (ITebr.), “If a man pastures 
on field or vineyard and sends his cattle to pasture 
in the field of another, he shall make it good with 
the best of his field and the best of his vineyard.” 
When he pastures thus purposely, it is really a tres- 
pass; but the liability for “ foot or tooth” is often as 
full when beasts go of themselves into the domain 
of another. Accidental injuries of this kind have 
been referred to under Accipenr. But when a 
beast eats the neighbor's produce, is the owner lia- 
ble for the harm done, or only for his profit by its 
eating? In thecase put in Scripture he is of course | 
bound for the former. Other cases are thus put by 
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Maimonides (* Yad,” Nizke Mamon, ii. 6-12), who 
draws from B. K. 14-27 passim: 

When, from necessity, a beast eats something 
not its usual food, e.g., when an ass eats vetches or 
fish, the owner pays full damage, if the occur- 
rence took place on the grounds of the injured 
party; but if on the highway, he pays only the 

amount which he has profited. Where 
Wilful and a beast of prey enters the grounds 
Ac- of the injured party and tears or de- 
cidental. vours a domestic animal, the owner 
of the beast is liable for full damage, 
pecause it is its nature to act in the manner as it did: 
but if a dog should trespass and eat lambs or a 
cat eat grown hens, only half damage is due; for 
this is unusual. When an ass, finding bread in a bas- 
ket, eats the bread and breaks the basket, the owner 
pays full damage for both. Where a beast, whether 
walking or standing, cats grass from the middle of à 
square, the owner pays what he profits: where it 
ents from the side he pays full damage. For what 
it catsoutof the door of a shop, its owner is required 
to pay the equivalent of what he has profited there- 
by; from the interior of the shop, full damage. If, 
walking along the road, a beast eats off the back 
of another beast, only the saving in fodder is paid 
for; if it jumps out of its place, full damage is due. 
If one's beast glides or stumbles into another's garden 
and eats, etc., the owner owes only for what he prof- 
its, even if the beast goes from bed to bed, or stays 
in the garden all day; butif it walksinto the garden 
in the regular way, there is liability for full damage. 
So, also, if it is pushed into the garden by a com- 
panion; for the owner should lead his herd in single 
file. 
= Unintentional Injury: Though “a man is al- 
ways forewarned," that is, liable for his actions, 
asleep or awake, intentional or unintentional (see 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY, and authorities there cited), 
there is à broad exception to the rule; viz., when 
the mischicf is done on the ground of the injuring 
party. For what a man does within his own do- 
main, he is liable in damages only if it was done 
wilfully; but be is not liable if done either un- 
consciously or under compulsion. Where a man 
climbs a ladder, and a rung falls out under him and 
strikes another, he is liable if the rung was not 
strong enough or not well set; but if it was strong 
and well set, the harm done is regarded as providen- 
tial, and he goes clear, even if it happened within 
the domain of the injured party; while on his own 
ground he would go clear in either case (“ Yad,? 
Hobel, iv. 8, 4, based on B. K. 28). 

Betrayal: The man of violence (* annas,” gener- 
ally denoting an arbitrary or cruel official of the Gen- 
tile kingdom) is often mentioned in the Talmud and 
the codes. The most odious among torts was that of 
betraying the person or property of a fellow Israel- 
ite into the hands of the annas (see D. K. 5a, 
114a; “Yad,” Hobel, viii.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 828). In the ‘Aruk it is put thus: “He 
who {by informing] delivers up property into the 
hands of an annas, whether Gentile or Jew, is 
bound to make good, from the best part of his estate, 
Whatever the annas has taken, though he has not 
handled the thing at all, but has only shown the 
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way; and if he dies, the damage done is levied from 
his estate in the handsof his heirs." ‘The informer 

is excused if he has given informa- 
Informers. tion under bodily duress; but if he has. 

handled the property himself, he is 
liable even then; for a man has no right to save 
himself at the cost of another. Further on, a relig- 
ious sanction is given to this civil liability: “He 
who delivers up an Israelite, either in his body or 
in his property, to the Gentile has no share in the 
world to come." And on the strength of a case re- 
ported in B. B. 116a it is also said that it is not only 
permissible but meritorious to kill an informer in 
order to put a stop to his villainous trade. 

Slander and Insult: It has been shown under 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY that the insult or humili- 
ation incidental to an assault is to be paid for sepa- 
rately; but in the case of an insult when there is 
no assault, even when one spits at another and 
does not reach his body but only his garment, there is 
no ground for recovery (D. K. 91a). And in the 
same connection a Palestinian amora is quoted: “The 
tradition goes [AIM ANt], ‘He who shames an- 
other by words is frec from everything.'" But the 
Jerusalem Talmud (B. K. 6c) makes an exception in 
favor of the “elder,” meaning arabbi. Thus: “He 
who puts an elder to shame pays him the price of 
his shame. One Meshullam affronted R. Judah ben 
Hanina: the matter came before R. Simeon ben 

Lakish; and he fined Meshullam a litra 


Elder of gold.” This precedent was carried 
«€ Put to into the Halakah; and all the Geonim 
Shame." followed it. "They applied it to every 


scholar (DƏM 55m), and thusthe rule 
appears in the code of Maimonides (“ Yad,” Hobel, 
iii. 5), where the penalty is put at 35 denarii of gold 
(the weight of 82 shekels of gold); but he adds that 
in Spain many of the scholars waive their privilege. 
While others than scholars have no civil remedy for 
insult or slander, the act of * blanching a man's face 
in public” or that of “attaching a nickname to one's 
neighbor" is, as has been seen in OxaA'AH, among 
the unpardonable sins punished in the future world. 
It is also found (Ket. 46a) that the sin of “bringing 
out an evil report” (slander) is fully recognized, on 
the strength of the text “Thou shalt not go up and 
down as a tale-bearer among the people” (Lev. xix. 
16); but there is no civil remedy for the wrong done. 

E. C. L. N. D. 


TORTOISE: Rendering in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Hebrew word “zab” (Lev. xi. 29; see 
LIZARD). Some commentators assume “ gallim” in 
Hos. xii. 12 to mean “tortoises,” a view which has 
the support of the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and old 
Arabic versions. Two species of land tortoise, Tes- 
tudo greca and Testudo leithii, and several of the 
aquatic tortoises have been found in Palestine. Of 
the latter the Emys caspica is the most numerous. 

The Talmud uses “zab” and also “zabuni” to 
denote the toad (Toh. v. i). In Ber. 88a itis said that 
the water-snake is the issue of the toad and the snake. 
The tortoise is assumed to be intended in uno 
and shay in Nid. 17a and Gen. R. lvii. 2. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Wat. Hist. p. 2553 Lewysohn, Z. T. 
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TORTOSA : City in Catalonia where Jews lived 
and owned land as early as the Roman period. This 
Jewish community was one of the richest in the 
country in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and had certain ancient privileges which were 
confirmed from time to time until 1828. In 1262 
the “bayle” of Tortosa and farmer of the royal 
taxes was Astruc Jacob Xixen or Xuxen (Shushan). 
The Jews of the city owed him 9,000 sueldos, and 


on their refusal to pay, the king, with whom he 


stood in special favor, and who had granted him 
privileges for life, gave him the right of distrainer. 

The Jewsof Tortosa were always ready, however, 
to make sacrifices if it was for the good of the coun- 
try. When James II. was in need of money for 
conquering the county of Urgel, which also con- 
tained Jewish communities, the Jews of Tortosa, 
together with those of Barcelona, Gerona, Valencia, 
and Lerida, furnished him with 115,000 livres; and 
when Alfonso, the son and successor of. James, was 
fitting out a fleet in 1823 for the conquest of Cer- 
dena, the Jewish community of Tortosa contributed 
and manned two ships, being exempted from all 
taxes for several years in recognition of their 
services. 

The chief occupations of the Jews of this city 
were farming, viniculture, commerce, and manufac- 
turing. In 1220 the brothers Astruc of Tortosa 
possessed lands upon the island of Majorea. "They 
owned large establishments for dyeing linen and 
cotton, and sold their wares in a special market- 
place. They were allowed to take an annual inter- 
est of four dinars per livre, but were subject to 
heavy special taxes, since they were obliged to pay 
the state 4,000 sueldos in 1284 alone, as table-moneys 
(* cenas ”), in addition to the municipal assessments 
on their houses and Jands. On its own responsibil- 
ity the Jewish community in Tortosa ordained that, 
to be valid, all marriages must be performed bo- 
fore authorized persons of the community and in the 
presence of ten grown men, and that any woman of 
Tortosa could contract a new marriage without a 
previous ritualistic divorce, unless married in this 
fashion. The year of terror, 1391, was eventful for 
the Jews in Tortosa as well as in other cities. The 
community, previously so wealthy, could no longer 
pay its taxes, and there, as elsewhere, many ac- 
cepted baptism; many Maranos fell victims to the 
Inquisition in Tortosa. 

Tortosa was cither the birthplace or the residence 
of several Jewish scholars. Menahem ben Saruk, the 
earliest Hebrew lexicographer; Shem-Tob ben Isaac 
and lis son Abraham, both Hebrew translators: and 
the physician and philosopher Jacob Mantino were 
born there: there, too, lived Isaac Maimon and 
Abraham b. Alfual, who carried ona correspondence 
with Isaac ben Sheshet; and also the modern Hebrew 
satiric poet Solomon ben Reuben Bonfed, rabbi and 
delegate of the community at the disputation of 


Tortosa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Delaguer. Historia de Catatuita, vi. 12; Bo- 
letin Acad. Hist. lii. 508: Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 
361 et seq.. 399 : Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 201, 253, 800, S80, 831 ; 
Rios, Hist. ii. 11, 155. 
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TOSAFOT (“additions "): Critical and explana- 
tory glosses on the Talmud, printed, in almost all edi- 
tions, on the outer margin and opposite Rashi’s notes, 
The authors of the Tosafot are known as Tosafists 
(“ba‘ale ha-tosafot”). For what reason these- 
glosses are cailed “tosafot” is a matter of dispute 
among modern scholars. Many of them, including 
Graetz, think the glosses are so called as additions 
to Rashi’s commentary onthe Talmud. In fact, the 
period of the Tosafot began immediately after Rashi 
had written his commentary; the first tosafists were 

Rashi’s sons-in-law and grandsons, and 
Meaning of the Tosafot consist mainly of strictures 
Name. on Rashi’scommentary. Others, espe- 
cially Weiss, object that many tosafot, 
particularly those of Isaiah di Trani, have no refer- 
ence to Rashi. Weiss, followed by other scholars, 
asserts that “tosafot " means “additions” to the Tal- 
mud, that is to say, they are an extension and de- 
velopment of the Talmud. For just as the Gemara 
is a critical and analytical commentary on the Mish- 
nah, soare the Tosafot critical and analytical glosses 
on those two parts of the Talmud. Further, the 
term “tosafot” was not applied for the first time to 
the glosses of Rashi’s continuators, but to the To- 
sefta, the additions to the Mishnah compiled by Ju- 
dah ha-Nasi I. “Tosefta” is a Babylonian term, 
which in Palestinian writings is replaced by “ tosa- 
fot" (see Yer. Pe’ah ii. 17a; Lev. R. xxx. 2: Cant. 
R. vi. 9; Eccl. R. v. 8). The Tosafot resemble the 
Gemara in other respects also, for just as tho latter 
is the work of different schools carried on through 
a long period, so the former were written at differ- 
ent times and by different schools, and gathered later 
into one body. | 

Up to and including Rashi, the Talmudic com- 
mentators occupied themselves only with the plain 
meaning (“peshat”) of the text; but after the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century the spirit of criticism 
took possession of the teachers of the Talmud. 
Thus some of Rashi’s continuators, as his sons-in-law 
and his grandson Samuel ben Meïr (RaSHBaM), 
while they wrote commentaries on the Talmud after 
the manner of Rashi's, wrote also glosses on it in a 
style peculiar to themselves. Thechief characteristic 
of the Tosafot is that they evidence no recognition 
of any authority, so that, in spite of the great respect 
in which Rashi was held by the Tosafists, the latter 
freely corrected him. Besides, the Tosafot do not 
constitute a continuous commentary, but, like the 
“ Dissensiones " to the Roman code of the first quar- 
ter of the twelfth century, deal only with the difli- 
cult passages of the Talmudic text. Single sen- 
tences are explained by quotations which are taken 
from other Talmudic treatises and which seem at first 

glance to have no connection with the 
Character. sentences in question. On the other 
. hand, sentences which seem to be re- 
lated and interdependent are separated and embodied 
in different treatises. It must be added that the ` 
Tosafot can be understood only by those who are 
well advanced in the study of the Talmud, for the 
most entangled discussions are treated as though 
they were simple. Glosses explaining the meaning 
of a word or containing a grammatical observation 
are very rare. 
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The Tosafot may be considered from the point of 
view of a methodology of the Talmud. The rules 
are certainly not gathered together in one series, as 
they are, for instance, in Maimonides’ introduction 
to the Mishnah; they are scattered in various parts, 
and their number is quite considerable. Neither are 
they stated in fixed terms; a generally accepted rule 
is followed by “This is the way of the Talmud” or 
«The Talmud usually declares.” Sometimes the 
negative expression is found, “This is not the way 
of the Talmud.” A frequently recurring rule is in- 
dicated by some such formula as “ We find many 
like this.” It must be borne in mind that what has 
been said hitherto concerns the general features of 
the Tosafot, and does not conflict with the fact that 
the writings of different tosafists differ in style and 
method. With regard to method, it should be said 
that the Tosafot of Touques (see below) concern 
particularly the casuistic interpretation of the tradi- 
tional law, but do not touch halakic decisions. 

The chief home of tosafot literature was incon- 
testably France, for it began with Rashi's pupils, 
and was continued mainly by the heads of the 
French schools. It is true that, practically, tosafot 
began to be written in Germany at the same time as 

in France, but the French tosafists al- 

Mostly ways predominated numerically. The 

of French first tosafot recorded are those written 

Origin. by Rashi’s two sons-in-law, Meir b. 

Samuel of Ramerupt (RaM) and Judah 
ben Nathan (RIBaN), and by a certain R. Joseph 
(Jacob Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar,” No. 252; " Hagga- 
hot Mordekai," Sanh., No. 696; see below). But 
their tosafot not being otherwise known, the actual 
father of the tosafot in France was undoubtedly 
Jacos ». Meir Tam, whose style was adopted by his 
successors. He wrote a great number of tosafot, 
many of which are to be found in his “ Sefer ha- 
Yashar”; but not all, as many passages that are 
cited in the edited tosafot are not found in the work 
just mentioned. In Germany, at the same time, there 
flourished IsAAc BEN ASHER na-Levi (RIBA), leader 
of the German tosafists, who wrote numerous tosa- 
fot, which are mentioned by Abraham b. David 
(“Temim De‘im,” Nos. 158, 207-209), and which are 
very often cited in the edited tosafot (¢.7., to Sotah 
17b) But Isaac ben Asher's tosafot were revised 
by his pupils, who, according to Jacob Tam (“ Sefer 
ha-Yashar,” No. 282), sometimes ascribed to their 
teacher opinions which were not his. Zedekiah b. 
Abraham (*Shibbole ha-Leket,” i., No. 220), how- 
ever, refutes Jacob Tam’s assertion. 

The most prominent tosafist immediately after 
Jacob Tam was his pupil and relative ISAAC BEN 
SAMUEL WA-ZAKEN (RI) of Dampierre, whose tosa- 
fot form a part of the Tosafot Yeshanim (see be- 
low). Isaac was succeeded by his pupil SAMSON BEN 
ABRAHAM OF Sexs (d. about 1935), who, besides en- 
riching the literature with his own compositions, 
revised those of his predecessors, especially his 
teacher’s, and compiled them into the group known 
as the Tosafot of Sens GNV map. Samson's 
fellow pupil Jupan n. Isaac or Pants (Sir Leon) 
was also very active; he wrote tosafot to several 
Talmudic treatises, of which those to Berakot were 
published at Warsaw (1863); some of those to ‘Abo- 
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dah Zarah are extant in manuscript. Among the 
many French tosafists deserving special mention 
was SAMUEL B. SOLOMON OF FALAISE (Sir Morel), 
who, owing to the destruction of the Talmud in 
France in his time, relied for the text entirely upon 
his memory (Meïr of Rothenburg, Responsa, No. 250). 

The edited tosafot owe their existence particularly 
to Samson of Sens and to the following French 
tosafists of the thirteenth century : (1) MosES OF 
EVREUX, (9) ELIEZER or Tougues, and (8) PEREZ 
BEN ELIJAH OF CORBEIL. 

(1) Moses of Evreux, one of the most prolific tosa- 
fists, furnished glosses to the whole Talmud; they 

form a distinct group known as the 
Schools of Tosafot of Evreux (Nm23'N MDdDN 
Tosafists. or NWN manon). It may be pre- 
sumed that the “ Tosafot of R. Moses” 
mentioned by Mordecai b. Hillel (“ Mordekai,” on 
Sanh., No. 987) are identical with the tosafot just 
mentioned. According to Joseph Colon (Responsa, 
No. 52) and Elijah Mizrahi (*Mayim ‘Amukkim,” 
i., No. 87), Moses wrote his glosses on the margin of 
Isaac Alfasi's *Halakot," probably at the time of 
the burning of the Talmud. 

(9) Eliezer of Touques, of the second half of the. 
thirteenth century, made & compendium of the 
Tosafot of Sens and of Evreux; this compendium 
iscalled the Tosafot of Touques (31 npn), and 
forms the basis of the edited tosafot.  Eliezer's 
own glosses written on the margin, are known as 
the Tosafot Gillayon or Gilyon Tosafot. It 
must be premised, however, that the Tosafot of 
Touques did not remain untouched; they were re- 
vised afterward and supplemented by the glosses of 
Gershon Soncino, who printed these 
tosafot, declares that his ancestor Moses of Fürth, 
who lived in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
was a descendant in the fifth generation of Moses of 
Speyer, whois mentioned in the Tosafot of 'Touques. 
It is supposed that the last redactor of these tosafot 
was a pupil of Samson of Chinon. 

(8) Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil was one of the 
most active of the later tosafists. Besides supply- 
ing tosafot to several treatises, which are quoted by 
many old authorities and are included among the 
edited tosafot (and many of which were seen in 
manuscript by Azulai) he revised those of his pred- 
ecessors. His pupils were not less active; their 
additions are known as the Tosafot of Perez b. 
Elijah's Pupils. 

It has been said that the first German tosafist, 
Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi, was the head of a school, 
and that his pupils, besides composing tosafot of 
their own, revised his. In the thirteenth century the 
German schools were represented by BARUCH BEN 
Isaac, in Regensburg, and later by Meïr or Ro- 
THENBURG; the Italian school was represented by 
Isarag Dr Trani. Ifthe tosafot of ASHER n. JEIIEL . 
(d. 1828) are to be included, the tosafistic period ex- 
tended through more than two centuries. When the 
fanaticism of the French monasteries and the bigot- 
ry of Louis IX. brought about the destruction of the 
Talmud, the writing of tosafot in France soon ceased. 

Other bodies of tosafot are: 

French Tosafot: Mentioned in the novell on 
Tamid ascribed to Abraham b. David. Zunz (“Z. 


Tosafot 
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G.” p. 57) thinks that the Tosafot of Sens may be 
"referred to under this title; but the fact that Abra- 
ham b. David was much earlier than Samson of Sens 
leads to the supposition that the glosses indicated 
are those of previous tosafists, as Jacob Tam, Isaac 
b. Asher ha-Levi, and Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken and 
his son. 

Piske Tosafot (“Decisions of the Tosafot”): 
Collection of halakic décisions gathered from the 
edited tosafot to thirty-six treatises—Nazir and 
Me‘ilah being excepted—and generally printed in 
the margin of the Tosafot; in the later editions of 
the Talmud, after the text. These decisions num- 
ber 5,981; of these 2,009 belong to the treatise Bera- 
kot and the order Mo‘ed; 1,398 to Niddah and the 
order Nashim; 1,503 to Nezikin; and 1,021 to Ko- 
dashim. The decisions contained in the tosafot to 
Shabbat, Pesahim, Gittin, Ketubot, Baba Kamma, 
Baba Mezi‘a, Baba Batra, and Hullin number fully 
one-half of those recognized as authoritative. The 
compiler of these decisions can not be identified with 
certainty; Asher b. Jehiel, his son Jacob b. Asher, 
and Ezekiel, uncle of Eliezer of Touques, are given 
by different authorities. Jacob Nordhausen, also, 
is known to have compiled tosafot decisions; in 
fact, references to two groups of “Piske Tosafot ” 
are found in the works of the later casuists. 

Spanish Tosafot: This term is used by Joseph 
Colon (Responsa, No. 72) and by Jacob Baruch Lan- 
dau (“Agur,” 8 827), and may apply to Talmudic 
novell by Spanish authors. Jeshuah b. Joseph 
ha-Levi, for instance (“ Halikot ‘Olam,” & 827), ap- 
plies the term “tosafot” to the novellz of Isaac ben 


Sheshet. 
The Edited Tosafot (called also Our Tosafot): 


The tosafot which have been published with the . 


text of the Talmud ever since its earliest edition 
(see TALMUD, EDITIONS OF). They extend to thirty- 
eight treatises of the Babylonian Talmud. Most of 
the treatises are covered by the Tosafot of Touques, 
some by the Tosafot of Sens; many are provided 
with the tosafot of various authors, revised by 
Perez b. Elijah's school. The authorship of the 
tosafot to seventeen treatises only can be estab- 
lished with certainty: Berakot, Moses of Evreux; 
Shabbat, 'Erubin, and Menahot, the Tosafot of 
Sens; Bezah, Nedarim, Nazir, Sanhedrin, Makkot, 
and Me'ilah, Perez b. Elijah's school (many written 
by Perez himself); Yoma, Meir of Rothenburg; 
Gittin, Baba Kamma, and Hulin, the Tosafot 
of Touques; Sotah, Samuel of Evreux; ‘Abodah 
Zarah, Samuel of Falaise; Zebahim, Baruch b. Isaac 
of Worms. The tosafot to Mo'ed Katon were writ- 
ten by a pupil of acertain R. Isaac; the author of 
the tosafot to Hagigah wrote tosafot to other treatises 
also. Those to Ta‘anit belong to the post-tosafot 
period, and differ in style from those to other 
treatises. 

Tosafot Alfasi: Quoted by Joseph Colon (Re- 
sponsa, Nos. 5, 31) and Judah Minz (Responsa, No. 
10) "The term may designate either the tosafot of 
Samuel b. Meir and Moses of Evreux, or glosses to 
Alfasi's * Halakot.? 

Tosafot of Gornish (p3, YIN, wera): 
Mentioned by Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (* Nobelot 


Halakot,” No. 195), the latter quoting these tosafot 
to Baba Kamma. Butas the same quotation is made 
by Bezaleel Ashkenazi (*Shittah Mekubbezet,” to 
Baba Kamma) and ascribed to a pupil of Perez ben 
Elijah, Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim," ii.) concludes 
that these tosafot originated in Perez b. Elijah's 
school. Still, Mordecai b. Hillel (* Mordekai,” B, B, 
on No. 886) mentions a R. Judah of Gornish, and 
Abraham ibn Akra (* Meharere Nemerim,” Venice, 
1599) reproduces Talmudic novelle by *M, of Gor- 
nish” (Embden gives “Meïr of Gornish" in the 
Latin translation of the catalogue of the Oppenheim 
Library, No. 667). Manuscript No. 7 of the Günz- 
burg collection bears the superscription “ Tosafot of 
Gornish to Yebamot," and in these tosafot French 
and German rabbis are quoted. Manuscript No. 608 
of the same collection contains also the Tosafot of 
Gornish and novelle by Judah Minz, and frag. 
ments of Gornish tosafot are found in manuscripts 
in other libraries. 

Ditferent theories have been advanced with regard 
to the name “Gornish.” According to Schechter 
(“Jew. Chron." May 4, 1888), it is a corruption of 
“ Mayence,” while H. Adler thinks it à corruption 
of WNI (the English “Norwich”; see Neubauer 
in “ R. E. J.” xvii. 156, and Gross, “ Gallia Judaica,” 
pp. 136 e£ seg.) Gross (Le.) thinks that Gornish 
may be identical with Gournay, in France, and that 
* M. of Gornish,” apparently the author of the Tosa- 
fot of Gornish, may be Moses of Gornish and iden- 
tical with the Moses of p34} mentioned in the Tosa- 
fot of Sens (to Pesahim). It may be added that in 
the supplement to Zacuto's * Yuhasin" (p. 164a, 
Cracow, 1581) a David of * Durnish ” occurs. 

Tosafot Hizoniyyot (“ Exterior" or * Uncanon- 
ical Tosafot”): Tosafot which are neither of Sens 
nor of Touques. They are so called by Bezaleel 
Ashkenazi; he included many fragments of them 
in his *Shittah Mekubbezet," to Baba Mezi‘a, Na- 
zir, etc. 

Tosafot Shittah (or Shittah): Name some- 
times applied to the recensions of Perez b. Elijah 
or to the tosafot of Jehiel of Paris (Bezaleel Ashke- 
nazi, /. c. ; notes to “Sha‘are Dura,” $ 57; and many 
other authorities). 

Tosafot Yeshanim (“Old Tosafot "): This group 
comprises foursmaller ones: (1) the general tosafot 
of Sens, including those appearing among the edited 
tosafot; (2) the earlier unedited tosafot (for exam- 
ple, those to Kiddushin by Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken 
of Dampierre, and those to ‘Abodah Zarah by his 
son Elhanan b. Isaac); (3) a collection of old tosafot 
published by Joseph Jessel b. Wolf ha-Levi in 
“Sugyot ha-Shas” (Berlin, 1736); (4) various tosa- 
fot found in ancient manuscripts, as the tosafot to 
ITullin written in 1360, the manuscript of which is 
in the Munich Library (No. 236). In the collection 
published by Joseph Jessel b, Wolf ha-Levi (No, 3), 
besides the old tosafot to Yoma by Moses of Coucy 
(comp., however, Israel Isserlein, “Terumat ha- 
Deshen,” No. 94, who declares they belong to the 
Tosafot of Sens), there are single tosafot to sixteen 
treatises—Shabbat, Rosh ha-Shanah, Megillah, Git- 
tin, Baba Mezi‘a, Menahot, Bekorot, ‘Erubin, 
Bezah, Ketubot, Kiddushin, Nazir, Baba Batra, 


Hokmah,” Preface) and Solomon Algazi (*Gufe | Horayot, Keritot, and Niddah. In the recent Wilna 
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Talmud edited by Romm the old tosafot to several 
treatises are printed. 

The Tosafot quote principally Rashi ( very often 
under the designation “kontres” [= * commenta- 
rius" ?]), most of the tosafists, many of the ancient 
authorities (as Kalonymus of Lucca, Nathan b. 
JehieljP and KR. Hananeel), some contemporary 
scholars (as. Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, 
Maimonides, Abraham ibn Ezra, and others), and 
about 180 German and French Talmudists of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Many of the 
last-named are known as authors of general Tal- 
mudic works, as, for instance, Ehezer b. Nathan 
of Mayence, Judah of Corbeil, and Jacob of Coucy ; 
but many of them are known only through their 
being quoted in the Tosafot, as in the case of 
an Eliezer of Sens, a Jacob of Orleans, and many 
Abrahams and Isaacs. Some are even mentioned but 
once, as Eliezer ot x55 (Tos. B. D. 79b), Ephraim 
b. David (supposed contemporary of Judah Sir Leon; 
Tos. ‘Ab. Zarah 39a), and one Hezekiah (Tos. D. B. 
44b) A commentary on the Pentateuch entitled 
* Da/at Zekenim? (Leghorn, 1783) is attributed to 
the Tosafists. In form this commentary follows the 
style of the Tosafot; Rashi is often diseussed, and 
sometimes corrected. 

Of the great number of tosafists only forty-four 
arc known by name. The following is an alphabet- 
ical list of them; many, however, are known only 
through citations: 

A(HaRA): Quoted in the edited tosafot to M. K. 
14b, 19a, 20b, 21a et seq. 

Abigdor b. Elijah ha-Kohen: Flourished in 
the middle of the thirteenth century; his tosafot are 
mentioned in the edited tosafot to Ket. 68b. 

Asher b. Jehiel: His tosafot, entitled “ Tosefot 
ha-Rosh ” or “ Tosefe Tosafot," appeared in various 
epochs and works, Many of them were inserted by 
Bezaleei Ashkenazi in his “Shittah Mekubbezet”; 
those to Yebamot and Ketubot appeared separately 
at Leghorn, 1776; to Sotah, partly at Prague, 1725, 
and partly in Jacob Faitusi’s “ Mar'eh ha-Ofannim ” 
(Leghorn, 1810); to Megillah and Shebu'ot, in Eli- 
jah Borgel’s * Migdanot Natan ” (ib. 1785); and to 
Kiddushin, in the “Ma‘aseh Rokem” (Pisa, 1806). 
They are ineluded in Romm's recent edition of the 
Talmud, 

Baruch b. Isaac (see above and Jew. ENcyc. 
ii. 559). 

Eleazar b. Judah of Worms: Author of tosa- 
fot to Baba Kamma, extracts from which are 
found in DBezaleel Ashkenazi's “Shittah Mekub- 
bezet.” 

Elhanan b. Isaac: Flourished at the end of the 

twelfth century; his tosafot are mentioned by Abra- 
ham b. David in his “Temim De‘im” and in the 
edited tosafot to D. M. 11b and Sheb. 28a. His tosa- 
fot to Nedarim are referred to by Joseph Colon 
(Responsa, No, 52); those to Megillah, in Isaiah di 
Trani's ^Ha-Makria^" (No. 31, p. 19d); those to 
‘Abodah Zarah, in “ Mordekai” (No. 1864). 
_ Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (3^2N9?): Flourished 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century; author 
of tosafot to several treatises (comp. Michael, “ Or 
ha-Hayyim," No. 497). 

Eliezer ben Samuel of Metz (Re'EM): Au- 


thor of tosafot to several treatises, of which those 


to Hullin were seen by Azulai. 

Eliezer of Toul: French tosafist of the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, whose tosafot are 
mentioned by Zedekiah Anaw in his “Shibbole ha- 
Leket.” 

Eliezer of Touques (see aboveand JEW. ENcxc. 
v. 120). 

Elijah ben Menahem: His tosafot are men- 
tioned in * Haggahot Maimuniyyot," Kinnim, No. 20. 

I (RI, probably R. Isaac, but not to be confused 
with Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken, who occurs most 
often as RI): His tosafot, in which the older RI is 
quoted, are mentioned by Samson b. Zadok (* Tash- 
bez,” & 3386). 

Isaac ben Abraham (RIBA or RIZBA), sur- 
named ha-Bahur (“the younger,” in distinction 
from hig teacher Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken): Brother 
of Samson ben Abraham of Sens. Like his brother, 
Isaac lived as a youth at Troyes, where he attended 
the lectures of Jacob Tam (* Temim De‘im,” No. 87), 
and afterward at Sens (20.; * Haggahot Maimuniy- 
yot,"Ishut, No. 6). After the death of Isaac ben 
Samuel, Isaac ben Abraham succeeded him as head 
of the school of Dampierre, after which place he is 
often called (* Or Zarua‘,” i. 995a). Isaac ben Abra- 
ham was one of the French rabbis to whom Meir ben 
Todros Abulafia addressed his letter against Maimon- 
ides’ theory of resurrection. He died at Dampierre 
prior to 1210, not long before his brother Samson emi- 
grated to Palestine (“Semak,” No. 31; * Mordekai” 
on Ketubot, No. 857). As he is mentioned often in 
the edited tosafot (Shab. 3a, passim; Yoma 20a; et 
al.) and by many other authorities (“Or Zarua‘,” 
i. 26b; *Shibbole ha-Leket,” i., No. 281), it may be 
concluded that he wrote tosafot toseveral Talmudic 
treatises. "Those to Bekorot were in the possession 
of Hayyim Michael of Hamburg. Isaac ben Abraham 
is frequently mentioned as a Biblical commentator 
(*Da'at Zekenim," 3a, 48b, 49b, Leghorn, 1788; 
* Minhat Yehudah,” 3a, 18a), and his ritual decisions 
and responsa are often quoted (* Or Zarua'," i. 19b 
et passim; Meir of Rothenburg, Responsa, No. 176; 
el al.). 

Isaac ben Abraham ha-Bahur may be identical 
with the liturgical poet Isaac b. Abraham who 
wrote a hymn beginning “ Yeshabbehuneka be-kol 
miflal,” for Simhat Torah or for the Sabbath after 
it, and a selibah for Yom Kippur beginning “Hen 
yom ba la-Adonai” (comp. Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” 
p. 339d). 

Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi (see above and JEW. 
ENcxc. vi. 620). 

Isaac ben Jacob ha-Laban: Pupil of Jacob 
Tam and one of the earlier tosafists (“ ba'ale tosafot 
yeshanim ”). He was the author of a commentary 
on Ketubot quoted by Isaac Or Zarua' (see Judah 
Minz, Responsa, No. 10). He is quoted very often 
in the edited tosafot (Yeb. 5b; B. K. 72a; et al). 

Isaac ben Meir (RIBaM) of Ramerupt: 
Grandson of Rashi, and brother of Samuel b. Meir 
(RaSHBaM) and Jacob Tam; died before his father, 
leaving fourchildren (Jacob Tam, “Sefer ha- Yashar,” 
No. 616, p. 72b, Vienna, 1811). Although he died 
young, Isaac wrote tosafot, mentioned by Eliezer b. 
Joel ha-Levi (“Abi ha-‘Ezri,” § 417), to several 
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trealises of the Talmud. Isaac himself is often 
quoted in the edited tosafot (Shab. 188a; Ket. 29b 
et passim). 

Isaac ben Mordecai of Regensburg (RI- 


BaM): Flourished in the twelfth century; pupil of- 


Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi. He corresponded with Ja- 
cob Tam and was a fellow pupil of Moses b. Joel 
and Ephraim b. Isaac. His tosafot are quoted by 
Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (/.c. $ 420) and Meir of Ro- 
thenburg (“Semahot,” § 73; * Haggahot Maimuniy- 
yot,” Abelot, p. 294a). He is often quoted also in 
the edited tosafot (Ket. 55a; D. K. 22b et passim). 

Isaac ben Reuben: His tosafot are mentioned 
in the “Shittah Mekubbezet,” Ketubot, 48a. He 
may be identical with the Isaac b. Reuben who 
made a comment on Rashi to B. K. 82d. 

Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken (see above and 
JEW, Encyc. vi. 681). 

Isaiah di Trani (RID): Italian tosafist of the 
first half of the thirteenth century. The greater 
part of his tosafot were published under the title 
“'Tosefot R. Yesha‘yahu” (Lemberg, 1861-69); and 
many were inserted by Bezaleel Ashkenazi in his 
“Shittah Mekubbezet.” 

Israel of Bamberg: Lived in the middle of the 
thirteenth century; mentioned as an author of tosa- 
fot in “ Mordekai” (to ‘Ab. Zarah, Nos. 1244, 1279, 
1295, 1856) and “Haggahot Mordekai” (to Shab. 
xiv.). Extracts from the tosafot of Israel’s pupils 
were reproduced by Bezaleel Ashkenazi (/.c.). 

J. Cohen: Supposedly a contemporary of Meir 
b. Baruch of Rothenburg, and perhaps identical 
with Judah ha-Kohen, Metr's relative. In the ex- 
tracts from his tosafot to Baba Kamma, inserted in 
the “Shittah Mckubbezet,” he quotes, among many 
other authorities, his still living teacher, the Kohen 
whom Zunz (* Z. G.” p. 42) supposes to be identical 
with Abigdor b. Elijah ha-Kohen. From the *Shit- 
tah Mekubbezet" to Baba Mezi'a it is seen that J. 
Cohen wrote tosafot to the same treatise. 

Jacob of Chinon: Lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; pupil of Isaac ben Abraham, author of a 
"Shittah" (“ Mordekai,” on Sanh., No. 928). He 
himself is quoted in the edited tosafot (Ber. 12a; 
Nazir 58a; et ai.). 

Jacob ben Isaac ha-Levi (Jabez): Flourished 
at Speyer about 1180; a pupil of Kalonymus b. 
Isaac the Elder (Eliezer b. Nathan, * Eben ha-‘Ezer,” 
p. 18c, Prague, 1610). He was the author of tosafot 
(^ Haggahot Maimuniyyot," Kinnim, No. 16) and of 
decisions (* pesakim "; “ Mordekai,” Hul., No. 1188). 
He is quoted also in the edited tosafot (to Kin. 93a). 

Jacob ben Meir Tam (see above and Jew. 
Encyc. vii. 86). 

Jehiel ben Joseph of Paris (d. 1286): His tosa- 
fot are quoted as authoritative by Perez b. Elijah 
(glosses to “‘Ammude Golah," p. 50a, Cremona, 
1556), in “Kol Bo” (No. 114), and in “ Mordekai” 
(Hul., No. 924). He is frequently quoted also in 
the edited tosafot. 

Joseph (or Yehosef): Flourished, according 
to Zunz (“ Z. G.” p. 83), about 1150. Zunz identifies 
this Joseph with the pupil of Samuel b. Meir whose 
glosses are quoted in the edited tosafot (to Ket. 70a), 
and thinks he may be identical with the Joseph of 
Orleans often cited in the edited tosafot (Shab. 


12a et passim). If so, he must be identified, accord- 
ing to Gross (“Gallia Judaica,” p. 34), with Joszrr 
BEN Isaac BEKOR Snor. Weiss, however, su evests. 
that this Joseph might have been either Joseph. 
Bonfils, Jacob Tam’s teacher, or Joseph b. Isaac of 
Troyes, one of Rashi’s pupils. Thus it seems that 
in any case the tosafist mentioned in the * Sefer ha- 
Yashar" must be distinguished from the one men- 
tioned in Tos. Ket. 70a, as the latter was a pupil of 


- R. Samuel, 


Joseph Porat: Many fragments of his tosafot to 
Shabbat are included in the edited tosafot. 

Judah b. Isaac of Paris (see above and Jew, 
ExNcxc. vii. 844). 

Judah ben Nathan (RIBaN): Son-in-law and 
pupil of Rashi, and to a great extent his continua- 
tor. It was Judah who completed Rashi's commen- 
tary on Makkot (from 19b to the end)and who wrote 
the commentary on Nazir which is erroneously attrib- 
uted to Rashi. He wrote, besides, independent com- 
mentaries on ‘Erubin, Shabbat, Yebamot (Eliezer 
b. Joel ha-Levi, “Abi ha-'Ezri," 88 188, 885, 897, 
408), and Pesahim (*Semag," prohibition No. 79). 
Finally, Halberstam manuscript No. 328 contains 
a fragment of Judah’s commentary on Nedarim. It 
is generally considered that Judah b. Nathan wrote 
tosafot to several treatises of the Talmud, and. he is 
mentioned as a tosafist in * Haggahot Mordekai” 
(Sanh., No. 696). He is often quoted in the edited 
tosafot. 

Levi: His tosafot are quoted in the * Mordekai” 
(B. M. iv., end). 

Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (sce above and 
JEW. Encye. viii. 487). 

Meir b. Samuel of Ramerupt: His tosafot are 
mentioned by his son Jacob Tam (“Sefer ha-Yashar,” 
No. 252) and often in the edited tosafot. 

Moses b. Jacob of Coucy: Author of Old 
Tosafot to Yoma and of some published in the col- 
lection “Sugyot ha-Shas” (Berlin, 1786). 

Moses b. Meir of Ferrara: Flourished in the 
thirteenth century; probably a pupil of Judah b. 
Isaac of Paris. His tosafot were used by the com- 
piler of the “Haggahot Maimuniyyot” (see Jew. 
Enceyc. ix. 86). 

Moses b. Yom-Tob of Evreux (see above and 
Jew. Encyc. ix. 65). 

Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil (see above and 
JEW. Excyc. ix. 600). 

Samson b. Abraham of Sens (sce above and 
JEW, ENncyc, xi. 2). 

Samson b. Isaac of Chinon: Flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; author of the 
“Sefer Keritut.” In this work (i. 7, 81; v. 8, 
88 120, 148) Samson refers to his glosses on ‘Erubin 
and ‘Abodah Zarah; he appears to have written 
glosses on other Talmudic treatises also. 

Samuel of Evreux: Author of tosafot to sev- 
eral treatises; those to Sotah are among the edited 
tosafot (see JEw. Encyc. xi, 16). 

Samuel ben Meir (RaSHBaM): Author of 
tosafot to Alfasi; under his supervision his pupils 
prepared tosafot to several treatises (“Sefer ha- 
Yashar,” p. 85d). 

Samuel b. Natronai (RaShBaT): German 
Talmudist of the end of the twelfth century; author 
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of tosafot to ‘Abodah Zarah (see “ Kerem Hemed,” 
vii. 50). 

al b. Solomon of Falaise (see above and 
Jew. Encyc. xi. 28). 

Simhah b. Samuel of Speyer: Flourished in 
the thirteenth century; his tosafot are mentioned by 
Meir of Rothenburg (Responsa, iv., No. 164). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii.; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, pp. 621 et scq.; Buchholz, in Monatsschrift, 


xxxvii. 342, B98, 450, 559; Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 143-144, 
210; vii. 108-110; Karpeles, Gesch. der J itdischen Literatur, | 
i. 574 et seg.; Weiss, Dor, iv. 930-392 ; idem, Toledot Rabbenw 
Tam, pp. 2-4; Winter and Wünsche, Jüdische Literatur, ii. 
465 el seq.; Zunz (the chief source for this article), Z. G. pp. 
29 et seq. 

J. M. SEL. 

TOSEFTA (lit. “extensions”; “additions ”): 
Name of a collection of baraitot which treat in a 
more complete form than does the Mishnah the sub- 
ject of traditional law. In tannaitic literature old 
halakot are often amplified by explanatory notes 
and additions. Such additions were made by R. 
Akiba (‘Eduy. ii. 1, viii. 1; Kil. i 8; 'Orlah iii. 
7), R. Eliezer ben Zadok (Tosef., Men. x. 28), R. 
Simeon (Sifra, Wayikra, Hobah, vii. [ed. Weiss, p. 
91b], R. Judah (Shab. 75b; ‘Ab. Zarah 43a), R. 
Jose (Tosef., Kelim, B. K. vii. 4), and other tan- 
naim. The explanatory notes are introduced with 
the word “Hosif” (“He has added” or “He has 
extended”). A sentence thus elucidated and com- 
pleted was called a tosefta, this term being used 
not for the additional notes only, but for the entire 
aphorism in its completed form. This meaning is 
plainly seen in Yer. Shab. viii. 11a (comp. also 
Pesik. R. 14; Eccl. R. viii. 1), where it is stated 
that R. Abbahu was greatly pleased over the dis- 
covery of an ancient tosefta, which, as a matter of 
fact, waa an old tannaitic maxim with added ex- 
planatory matter. 

The work known by the name * Tosefta" consists 
of a collection of such elucidated maxims, giving 
the traditional sayings in a remarkably complete 
form, whereas the Mishnah gives 
them in a condensed form only. The 
| title of this collection, NNEDIN, is 
really a plural word, and ought to be pronounced 
“Tosefata,” as is apparent from the Hebrew form 
(mann, which isused forthe Aramaic ynan ; Eccl. 
R. v. 8). Erroncously, however, the singular form 
“Tosefta” has been adopted, A compilation enti- 
tled “Tosefta” is often mentioned in Talmudic-mid- 
rashic literature; and most authoritative critics re- 
gard itas identical with the extant Tosefta, of which 
this article treats. From R. Johanan’s allusions to 
the Tosefta (Sanh. 86b) nothing can be adduced 
against the theory of the identity of the extant To- 
sefta with the work to which he refers; and his 
words in no way indicate, as Brüll has interpreted 
them, that R. Nehemiah was the author of the To- 
sefta (see below). Moreover, the Babylonian Tal- 
mud refers to a Tosefta which is certainly identical 
with the work here treated. Thus Yoma 70a cor- 
rectly cites a saying by R. Akibaas being contained 
in the Tosefta (Tosef., Yoma, iii. 19, textus receptus), 

Scholastic tradition regards the tanna HIYYA BAR 
ABBA as the author of the Tosefta, this belief being 
based on the circumstance that the schools of the 
Amoraim regarded as authoritative only those tan- 


Contents. 


naitic traditions which had their origin in the col- 
lections of R. Hiyya or R. Hoshaiah; and inas- 
much as only one Tosefta from the 
Attributed period of the Amoraim had been pre- 
to Hiyya served, there was justification for the 
bar Abba. belief that only the authentic (ard 
therefore the most commonly used) 
collection had been saved in the vicissitudes of the 
ages. Ona closer view of the matter, however, this 
circumstance can not be accepted as proof of Hiy- 
ya’s authorship; forsince the collection of Hoshaiah 
was also considered authoritative, there are equal 
grounds for supposing either that the latter was the 
sole author of the Tosefta, or that he and Hiyya. 
edited the work in collaboration. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as Hiyya himself is mentioned in the Tosefta. 
(Neg. viii. 6), the final redaction of the work must: 
be attributed to a later hand. 

To define the purpose of the work presents as 
many difficulties as does its authorship. Formerly 
the Tosefta was generally regarded asa sort of com- 
mentary on the Mishnah, this belief being fostered 
by a false interpretation of its titleas “supplements.” 
But even disregarding the fact that the correct defi- 
nition of the word * Tosefta” as given above stamps 
the work as independent of the Mishnah, a cursory 
examination of its contents will show that it can not 
be regarded as a commentary. It does not discuss 
the passages in the Mishnah in a commentarial 
manner, and, to judge by its contents, it might be 
regarded either as a continuation of the Mishnah or 
asa work of equal rank therewith; for it cites the 
mishnaic passages in almost the same terms as the 
Mishnah itself. The latter circumstance, also, pre- 
cludes the possibility of regarding the Tosefta as a. 
commentary, inasmuch as it contains additions and 
supplements to the Mishnah; for in a mere supple- 

ment there would be no room for al- 

Relation to most verbaiim repetitions of sentences 
Talmudic contained in the Mishnah itself, To 
Baraitot. this succeeds the question of the rela- 
tion of the Tosefta to the baraitot cited 

in Talmudic discussions; for several such baraitot 
are contained literally in the Tosefta, while others. 
are paraphrased, although the redaction of the par- 
allel passages differs in respect to important points. 

The question which thus presents itself is whether 
the Talmudic baraitot are mere citations from the 
Tosefta, or whether they originally constituted an 
independent collection. In the first case it would 
be difficult to explain the reason for the redactorial 
differences in the parallel passages. In the second, 
on the other hand, it would be necessary to take for 
granted not only the existence of an earlier Tosefta, 
but also that this, and not the one now extant, was the 
authentic one. For, as stated above, the Amoraim 
made use of authentic sources only; and those 
baraitot that are cited in the Talmud but are not 
contained in the extant Tosefta must necessarily 
have been taken from an earlier work. This would 
disprove the identity of the existing Tosefta with 
the work mentioned in Talmudic literature. All 
these questions show how difficult it is to determine 
the origin, the nature, and the importance of the 
Tosefta. The solution of the problem has been at- 
tempted by various scholars at various periods; and 
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of these attempts those made by Sherira, Maimon- 
ides, Me'iri, and Frankel were the most important 
because they alone rest on critical investigations 
of historical sources. But even these investigators 
failed to solve the problem in a manner wholly sat- 
isfactory. Frankel’s theory, although deficient in 
so far as it leaves some points unexplained and 
others not accurately defined, comes nearer the truth 
than any other. When these deficiencies are sup- 
plied and some points modified, a correct conception 
of the origin and nature of the Tosefta may be 
formed. 

Any investigation to determine the status of the 
Tosefta must be directed to the following points: 
the origin and scope of the work; its redaction; its 
relation to the Mishnah; anditsrelation to the barai- 
tot cited in the Talmud. Iuformation bearing on 

the first point is derived from a liter- 

Critical ary-historical notice by R. Johanan 

Problems. (Sanh. 86a), which, after eliminating 

material unnecessary for this ques- 

tion, runs as follows: “Those mishnaic sentences 
that are cited without mention of the author’s name 
(BAD) belong to R. Meir; the sentences in the To- 
sefta cited without the name of the author are R. 
Nehemiah’s ; all, however, are given in the spirit 
and according to the method of R. Akiba.” This 
utterance of R. Johanan’s implies, therefore, that as 
the Mishnah had three successive redactors (Akiba, 
Meir, and Judah ha-Nasi I.), so must also the redac- 
tors of the Tosefta be supposed to have been three 
in number, namely, Akiba, Nehemiah, and a third, 
unknown redactor. The origin of the Tosefta can 
therefore be traced back to Akiba, who laid the 
foundation of this work as well as of the Mishnah, 
in both of which he used a peculiar redactorial sys- 
tem of his own. Thus in the Misbnah he gave only 
the fundamental principles in condensed form, in 
order to furnish a handbook of traditions as an aid 
tothe memory. In the Tosefta, however, he gave 
the traditional sentences in their complete form, 
supplementing them with explanatory notes; he 
gave also various cases, which in the Mishnah were 
represented by a single statement, "These two col- 
lections, compiled according to different methods, 
were intended to supplement each other; and it was 
Akiba's aim through them to preserve the traditional 
teachings in their entirety and in a systematic way, 
as well as to promote a knowledge of them. Meir 
and Nehemiah, both pupils of Akiba, endeavored to 
accomplish the object had in view by their master; 
but each restricted himself to oneof Akiba's methods. 
Meir chose the method of condensation, and com- 
piled a work in which he included much of the ma- 
terial from Akiba's Tosefta, and which combined 
many of the more important features in both of 
Akiba’s collections. Nehemiah followed the same 
plan of combining both of Akiba’s col- 

Relations lections in one work; butin doing so 

to Mishnah hechose the casuistic method. In this 
of R. Meir. way originated two collective works 
—Meir's Mishnah, edited according to 

the system used by Akiba in his edition of that 
work, and Nehemiah’s Tosefta, edited according to 
the method followed by Akibain his Tosefta edition. 

The relation of Meir’s Mishnah to Nehemiah's 
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Tosefta was not, however, the same as that which 
existed between Akiba’s collections of the same 
names. The former were not two collections mutu- 
ally dependent on and supplementing each other: 
they were rather two independent works, both of 
which aimed at the preservation and proper arrango- 
ment of traditional maxims. The difference between 
them consisted only in the different methods em- 
ployed in their compilation. Meir's Mishnah con- 
tained the traditional maxims in condensed form, 
while Nehemiah’s Tosefta cited them in their com- 
plete form and provided them with explanatory and 
supplementary notes. The methods evolved by 
Akiba and used by Meir and Nehemiah were 
adopted also by later compilers in their endeavors to 
preserve and transmit traditional doctrines. Judah 
ha-Nasi I., whose Mishnah compilation was based on 
that of Meir, followed the latter's method of redac- 
tion; while the redactor of the Tosefta now extant 
followed the method used by Nehemiah, whose To- 
sefta constituted the basis for his work. The rela- 
tion between the Mishnah of Judah ha-Nasi and the 
Tosefta which has been preserved corresponds with 
that which existed between Meir’s Mishnah and 
Nehemiah’s Tosefta. They are independent works 
which seek to accomplish by different means a simi- 
lar purpose. There is, of course, a certain homo- 
geneity between the two works, inasmuch as the 
Tosefta treats and elucidates the corresponding 
passages in the Mishnah; but the purpose of the 
redactor of the Tosefta was to produce an independ- 
ent collection, and not merely additions to and ex- 
planations of another compilation. 

Who was the redactor of the extant Tosefta? As 
has already been proved, the scholastic tradition at- 
tributing its authorship to R. Hiyya 
is unreliable, sinee the circumstance 
that Hiyya himself is mentioned in the 
Tosefta eliminates the possibility of his 
being its author; and that Hiyya and Hoshaiah 
edited the work in collaboration is most unlikely. 
The Jerusalem Talmud often refers to dissensions 
between these two amoraim;. and if the Tosefta 


Author- 
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- Should be considered the product of their combined 


efforts, it would be natural to ask whose authority 
was accepted as decisive in cases where the redac- 
tors disagreed. How, indeed, could a decision have 
been possible in a case where the difference of opin- 
ion related to a halakic tradition? "To regard Ho- 
shaiah as sole redactor of the Tosefta is not possible 
either; for in many questions on which, according 
to the Jerusalem Talmud, he and Hiyya disagreed, 
the opinion of the latter has been given general 
validity (comp. Frankel, “Mebo,” p. 25a). Only 
one surmise is possible; namely, that Hiyya and 
Hoshaiah, independently of each other and perhaps 
with quite different objects in view, were engaged 
in the compilation of baraitot, as were also their 
contemporaries Levi, Dar Kappara, and Samucl. 
The collections of Hiyya and Hoshaiah differed from 
the others in that these two compilers took Nehe- 
miah's Tosefta asa basis for their collections. Each 
of them thus compiled an extended Tosefta enriched 
with new elements; and these two Toseftot differed 
in various important respects. A later redactor, 
whose name has not been ascertained, combined 
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these two Toseftot into one work, to which he added 
some maxims taken from the collections of Levi, 
Bar Kappara, and Samuel; and in this manner orig- 
inated the Tosefta in the form in which it is now 


extant. 


ias Tosefta differed from Hiy ya's the latter's opin- 
ious alone were given validity. 

The preference thus given to Hiyya's work, how- 
ever, must not be ascribed to any views held by the 


schools of the Amoraim, but to the personal convic- . 


tions of the final redactor. In the schools both 'To- 
seftot were considered authoritative, and baraitot 
cited from either were regarded as authentic. This 
view also explains the relation of the existing To- 
sefta to the Talmudic baraitot, which latter could 
have been taken only from one of these authentic 
Toseftot. Such baraitot as are given verbatim in the 
existing Tosefta are either citations from Hiyya's 
work or baraitot which were given alike in both 
Toseftot; while those baraitot which, either essen- 
tially or verbally, differ from the parallel passages in 
the present Tosefta were taken from the Tosefta of 
Hoshaiah, the reason for the divergence being that 
the final redactor of the existing Toscfta preferred 
the opinion of Hiyya. 

Like the Mishnah, the Tosefta is divided into six 
orders (“sedarim "), the names of which correspond 
to those of the mishnaic orders: namely, (1) Zera'im, 

(2) Mo‘ed, (8) Nashim, (4) Nezikin or 
Division. Yeshu‘ot, (5) Kodashim, and (6) Toho- 
rot. The orders are subdivided into 
treatises, which, with a few exceptions, bear the 
same namesas those of the Mishnah. Four treatises 
are missing from the Tosefta, namely, Abot in the or- 
der Nezikin, and Kinnim, Middot, and Tamid in the 
order Kodashim, The number of treatises in the 
Tosefta is thus fifty-nine; but the treatise Kelim in 
this work is divided into three parts, namely, Baba 
Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, and Baba Batra. If these 
three “babot " were regarded as three different trea- 
tises the total number would be sixty-one. The 
treatises are divided into chapters (“peralkim ”), 
which again are divided into paragraphs; but the 
division into chapters isnot the same in the different 
manuscripts. According to the Erfurt manuscript, 
the total number of chapters is 428; according to 
the Vienna manuscript and the older Tosefta edi- 
tions, 421. 

The Tosefta appeared first as an addenáum to Isaac 
Alfasi's * Halakot ” (Venice, 1521), and has since been 
appended to all editions of that work. The best 
edition of the Tosefta is that published by M. S. 
Zuckermandl (Pasewalk, 1880), who made use of the 
Erfurt manuscript. Zuckermandl published also a 
supplement (Treves, 1882) containing à summary of 
the work, an index, and a glossary. A Latin trans- 
lation of thirty-one Tosefta treatises was published 
by Ugolino in his “Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacra- 
rum” (vols. xvii.-xx., Venice, 1755-57). 

The Tosefta has been the subject of many com- 
mentaries, The Wilna edition of the Talmud, for 
example, which contains the Tosefta in addition to 
Alfasi's * Halakot,? reprints the following two com- 
mentaries: (1) * Tana Tosefa’ah,” by Samuel Abigdor 
b. Abraham, a work in two parts, part i, entitled 
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This final redactor considered Hiyya’s opin- 
ions authoritative; and in all points where Hosha- 


Tosefta 
Totbrief 


“Minhat Bikkurim,” being the main commentar 
] , g y, 
while partii., entitled " Mizpeh Shemu’el,” con- 
tains an index to the Tosefta. passages 
Texts and cited in the Talmud and in the Mid- 
Com- rashim. (2) “ Hasde Dawid,” explan- 
mentaries. atory notes by David Pardo. Inaddi- 
tion to these two commentaries, which 
cover the entire Tosefta, the same Talmud edition con- 
tains the following commentaries on single treatises: 
“Magen Abraham,” by Abraham Abali of Kalisz, 
on the order Nezikin; a commentary by Elijah Gaon 
of Wilna on the order Tohorot; and Jacob Kahana 
of Wilna’s * Mare de-Matnita," on the treatise ‘Eru- 
bin. M. Friedmann wrote a commentary on the 
order Mo'ed, which he published under the title 
“Tekelet Mordekai,” appending it to his edition of 
the Tosefta (part i., containing the treatises Shabbat 
and ‘Erubin, Paks, 1898; part ii., Pesahim, Sheka- 
lim, Yoma, and Sukkah, 7. 1900). Medieval au- 
thors mention two Toseftot to Berakot (see Briill in 
* Ha-Maggid," xiii. 127), but it is not clear to which 

works they applied the name “ Toseftot.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, M. J. C. 
i. 18-15: Maimonides, Einleitung in die Mischnah ; Meiri, 
in his commentary on Abot, ed. Stern, Vienna, 1854; Frankel, 
Hodegetica in Mischnam, pp. 804-307, Leipsic, 1859: J. Op- 
penheim, Toledot ha-Mishnah, in Bet Talmud, ii. 2371-245, 
549-353 ; J. H. Dünner, Die Theorien über Wesen und Ur- 
sprung der Tosefta Kritisch Dargestellt, Amsterdam, 1874; 
D. Hoffmann, Mischnah und Tosefta, in Berliner’s Maga- 
zin, 1882, pp. 153-163; M. S. Zuckermandl, Die Erfurter 
Handschrift der Tosefta, Berlin, 1516 ; idem, Der Wiener 
Tosefta Codex, Magdeburg, 18/7 : idem, Tosefta Varianten, 
Treves, 1881 ; N. Brill, Begriff und Ursprung der Tosefta, 


in Jubelschrift zum Neunzigsten Geburtstag des Dr. L. 
Zunz, pp- 92-110, Berlin, 1884. 
J. Z. L, 


W. B. , 

TÖTBRIEF: Term applied in Germany to the 
edicts issued by the kings and emperors, to the papal 
bulls, and to the edicts of various ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, by which the Christians were exempted 
from paying theirdebtsto Jews. The Tötbrief might 
deprive the creditor either of the interest dueon the 
money loaned or of both principal and interest. 
The first Tötbrief known was that of Louis VII. of 
France, who, at the instigation of Peter Venerabilis, 
Abbot of Cluny, issued in 1146 a decree exempting 
all Crusaders from payment of their debts to the 
Jews, in accordance with the papal enactment of 
Eugenius III. in the preceding year. Later, in 1180, 
Philip Augustus relieved all Christians from their 
liabilities to their Jewish creditors on condition of 
their paying to him the fifth part of their debts. 
Louis VIII. annulled, in 1923, all debts due to Jews 
by Christians that had been outstanding for five 
years or more, and canceled the interest on debts less 
than five years old. 

In Germany, in the fourteenth century, such can- 
celations were common. The first case in which 
Jews were deprived of the interest due to them was 
in 1999, when King Albert diverted such interest 
payments to the Monastery of Eberbach.  Afterthe 
time of Henry VII. and Louis the Bavarian cancel- 
ations of the whole debt, principal and interest, 
were very frequent. The former exempted (1812) 
Conrad of Weinsberg from the payment of such 
debts; while the latter relieved (1815) the city of Ess- 
lingen from its debts to the Jews of Ueberlingen as 
well as to other Jews who had settled in cities hos- 
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tile to him. In 1816 Louis issued a similar edict in 
favor of the inhabitants of Heilbronn; in 1828, in 
favor of the Abbey of Fulda; in 1326, in favor of a 
number of noblemen who owed money to Jews of 
Alsace; in 1332, in favor of the Abbcy of Bamberg. 
These exemptions were even more numerous in the 
third and fourth decades of the fourteenth century, 
when, during the persecutions, the empcrors can- 
celed the claims of Jews both living and dead. 

All these were single instances of the cancelation 
of debts due to Jews; only under King Wenzel, to- 
ward the end of the fourteenth century, did the 
Totbrief assume seriously comprehensive propor- 
tions. On June 12, 1885, the king concluded a 
treaty with the representatives of all the Swabian 
towns, who agreed that their municipalities should 
pay the king 40,000 gulden in return for a “ privi- 
lege," consisting of eight articles, by which their 
debts to Jews were either entirely or partially can- 
celed, and through which the Jews finally lost all 
their claims. For, while many Jews who had the 
means recovered part of the money due to them by 
paying a certain sum to the city authorities, King 
Wenceslaus, in order to check this, issued a second 
edict (1990), commanding the Jews to abandon all 
claim to debts due from Christians. Itmust be said, 
however, that the Tötbrief of 1390 did not apply 
throughout the whole German empire, but only to its 
south western part, as Bavaria, Würzburg, and other 
provinces. In Spain the same sort of edict was 
called a “moratoria” (see Jacobs, “Sources,” pp. 
xxiv., xxv., Nos. 97, 100-108; p. xliii, No. xlv.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 148 et seq., vii. 23, 

viii. 50 et seg.; Nübling, Die Judengemeinden in Deutsch- 

land, pp. 134. 874, 391, 402; Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutsch- 

land, pp. 181 et seq., 249 ct seq. 

J. l M, SEL, 

TOTEMISM: A primitive social system in which 
members of a clan reckoned kinship through their 
mothers, and worshiped some animal or plant which 
they regarded as their ancestor and the image of 
which they bore tattooed on their persons. It was 
suggested by J. S. Maclennan (in “The Fortnightly 
Review,” 1870, i. 207) that this system existed 
among the early Hebrews; and his view was taken 
up by Robertson Smith (in “The Journal of Philol- 
ogy,” 1880), who based his theories upon the re- 
searches of J. G. Frazer on totemism. Robertson 
Smith later connected this view with his theory of 
sacrifice, which he regarded as originally a method 
of restoring the blood covenant between the mem- 
bers of a clan and its totem, The following are the 
chief arguments in favor of the existence of totem 
clans among the ancient Israclites: 

I. Animal and Plant Names: A considerable 
number of persons and places in the Old Testament 
have names derived from animals or plants. Ja- 
cobs (“Studies in Biblical Archeology,” pp. 94-108) 
has given a list of over 160 such names, including 
Oreb (the raven) and Zecb (the wolf), princes of the 
Midianites; Caleb (the dog), Tola (the worm), Shual 
(the fox), Zimri (the chamois), Jonah (the dove), Hul- 
dah (the weasel), Jael (the ibex), Nahash (the serpent), 
Kezia (the cassia), Shaphan (the rock-badger), Ajalon 
(the great stag), and Zeboim (the hyena). Many of 
these, however, are personal names; but amon g the 
Israclitish tribes mentioned in Num. xxvi. are the 


Shualites, or fox clan of Asher; the Shuphamites, or 
serpent clan of Benjamin; the Bachrites, or camel 
clan; and the Arelites, or lion clan of 
Arguments Gad. Other tribes havin g similar 
in Favor of names are the Zimrites, or hornet clan, 
Totemism. and the Calebites,or dog tribe. In the 
genealogy of the Horites (Gen. xxx vi.) 
several animal names occur, such as Shobal (the 
young lion), Zibeon (the hyena), Anah (the wild ass), 
Dishan (the gazel), Akan (the roe), Aiah (the kite), 
Aran (the ass), and Cheran (the lamb). The occur- 
rence of such a large number of animal names in 
one Set of.clan names suggests the possibility that 
the Horites, who were nomads, were organized on 
the totem-clan system. 

II. Exogamy is the system under which any 
member of à clan may not marry within his own 
clan, but must marry a member of a kindred clan. 
Smith deduces the existence of such clans among the 
Horites from the mention of Anah clans and Dishan 
clansin the list. He also draws attention to Shimeis 
among the Levites, Reubenites, and Benjamites. 
Female descent is the only means of tracing kin- 
ship in exogamous clans; and Smith sees a survival 
of this in the case of the marriage of Abraham and 
Sarah, who were not of the same mother, while 
Abimelech appealed to his mother's clan as being of 
his flesh (Judges viii. 19), and Naomi told Ruth to 
return to her mother's house (Ruth i. 8). 

III. Ancestor and Animal Worship: Smith 
attributes the friendship between David and Na- 
hash, King of the Ammonites, to the fact that they 
were both members of a serpent clan spread through- 
out Canaan. "That animals were worshiped among 
the Hebrews is well known, as is shown by the leg- 
ends of the golden calf and the brazen serpent. The 
second commandment prohibits this. Smith draws 
attention to the case of animal worship in Ezek. viii. 
7-11, where Ezekiel sees “every form of creeping 
things, and abominable beasts, and all the idols of 
the house of Isracl, portrayed upon the wall round 
about,” and in the midst of them stood Jaazaniah 
ben Shaphan (the rock-badger), “with every man 
his censer in his hand, and a thick cloud of incense 
went up." Here there is animal worship connected 
with the name of a person who appears to be con- 
nected with an unclean beast, the “shaphan.” See 
also ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 

IV. Forbidden Food: Members of a totem clan 
did not eat the totem animal. Assuch totems grad- 
ually spread throughout the nation, a list of forbid- 
den animals would arise which might be analogous 
to the list of forbidden animals given in Lev, xi, and 
Deut. xv. Jacobs, however, has shown that in the 
list of animal names given by him forty-three are 
clean as against forty-two unclean. 

V. Tattooing and Clan Crests: A totem is 
tattooed on the skin of the totem worshiper; and 
there is evidence in Ley. xix. 28 that the Israclites 
were forbidden to make tattoo-marks, while an allu- 
sion to this practise may be contained in Isa. xliv. 5 
and in Ezek.ix. 4. The mark of Cain may perhaps 
have been a tattoo-mark, In none of these instances, 
however, are there indications that the tattoo-marks 
were in an animal form or connected with animal 
worship. The tribes of Israel when on the march 
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had standards (Num. i. 52, ii. 2 et seg.); and rabbinic 
literature gives details of the crests (see FLAG), Which 
were derived from the blessings of 


Absence Jacob (Gen. xlix.) and Moses (Deut. 
of Historic xxxiii) In these most of the tribes 
Con- are compared to an animal: Judah to 
nection. a lion; Issachar to an ass; Dan to a 
serpent; etc. In Moses' blessing, how- 

ever, Dan is compared to a lion's whelp, which 


seems to show that the tribes were not arranged on 
a totemic system. | 

VI. Blood Feud: The practical side of the totem 
system insured the existence of relatives scattered 
throughout a tribe, who would guarantee the taking 
up of “the blood feud in case one of the members of 
the totem clan was injured or killed. The existence 
of the blood feud can be recognized in Israel (see 
Go'xr), but there is no evidence of a connection with 
totemism. Altogether, while traces and survivals 
are found of institutions similar to those of the totem 
clan, there is not sufficient evidence to show that it 
existed in Israel during historie times, though it is 
possible that some such system was found among 
the Edomites. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Robertson Smith, Animal Worship and 
Animal Tribes Among the Ancient Arabs and in the Old 
Testament, in Journal of Philology, ix. 75-100; Jacobs, 
Studies in Biblical Archcvology, pp. 64-108 ; J. S. Cook, in 
J. Q. R. 1903; Zlapetal, Totemismus im Alten Testamente, 
Freiburg, 1903; I. Lévi, La Famille chez les Anciens Hé- 
Dreux, Paris, 1903 ; S. Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 
Paris, *1901. 
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TOUL (Hebr. bo, nbw; “Or Zarua‘,” i. 181b; 
“ Mordekai” on B. K. x., No.198): Capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
France, with a Jewish population dating from the 
thirteenth century. Among the scholars who were 
once residents of this city may be mentioned R. Elie- 
zer of Toul, the author of tosafot; and his brother 
Abraham, a pupil of Rabbi Isaac the Elder of Dam- 
pierre and identical, according to Gross, with Abra- 
ham of WY (read ow), one of the scholars to whom 
Meir ben Todros Abulafia of Toledo addressed his 
epistle assailing the doctrine of the resurrection as 
set forth by Maimonides. 

In 1708 the Bishop of Toul petitioned the French 
government to expel from Nancy the Jewish bank- 
crs Bamucl and Solomon Levy, Jacob Schwob, Isaiah 
Lambert, and Moses Alcan, but his efforts were un- 
successful, Jn 1721, 180 Jewish families, many of 
them residents of Toul, were permitted by Duke 
Leopold to remain on his estates without molestation 
in their religion and commerce. Leon Cohen, one 
of the leading members of the community of this 
city, took part in the General Assembly convoked at 
Paris by Napoleon in 1806, Thecommunity of Toul 
is governed by the Jewish consistory of Nancy, and 
at present (1905) contains forty or fifty Jewish 
families. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 211-212; idem, 
Monatsseh rift, 1885, p. 519; R. E. J. xxxiv. 108; Zunz, Z. 
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TOULON (Hebr. now) : Capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the depar ient of the Var, France. Like 
most of the principal cities of Provence, Toulon 
contained a Jewish community in medieval times; 


and under the counts of Provence the Jews of the 
city fared like those of many other communities, 
being sometimes oppressed and sometimes treated 
with kindness. When the Black Death raged 
throughout Francein 1348, the Jews of Toulon were 
accused of having poisoned the neighboring springs 
and wells, and forty were killed in a single night. 
Noteworthy among the scholars of the city were: 
Berechiah ben Azariah of n5w or bin (Rabbinovicz, 
* Dikduke Soferim,” xi. 17), to whom belonged the 
Codex Vat. 190, dating from the fourteenth century 
and containing a number of treatises of the T'almud ; 
and Astruc of Toulon, one of the publishers of the 
first edition of Jehiel ben Jekuthiel’s “ Bet Middot.” 
At the present time (1905) the Jewish community 
of the city forms a part of the consistorial circum- 
scription of Marseilles, and numbers about thirty 
families. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 213; Papon, His- 


toire Générale de Provence, iii. 190; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Boal, col. 1278 ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 84. 
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TOULOUSE (Hebr. nud, nnb): Capital 
of the department of Haute-Garonne, France, where 
a large number of Jews lived as early as the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. In conformity with an 
old custom, and in punishment for some fancied 
crime, one of their number, generally the most re- 


spected old man of the community, was obliged to 


appear every Good Friday at the door of the cathe- 
dral to have his ears boxed in public. They vainly 
addressed a petition to King Charles the Bald in 850 
to have this custom abolished; but it continued until 
the beginning of the twelfth century, when it was 


replaced by an annual tax payable to the monks of 


St. Sernin between All Saints’ Day and the feast 
of St. Sernin, and by a yearly contribution of 44 
pounds of wax, to be delivered on Good Friday at 
the Cathedral of St. Stephen. 

In the thirteenth century the counts of Toulouse 
were favorably disposed toward the Jews on all oc- 
casions, and granted them the right of acquiring 
real estate without paying rent. Many estates were 
held by two prominent Jewish families, one repre- 
sented by Espagnol and his sons Solomon and Pro- 
vencal, and the other by Alacer (Eliezer) and his 
sons Abraham and Belid. In 1242 Raymond VII. 
granted the Jews the right of freely disposing of 
their property, and of selling, mortgaging, or leas- 
ing their farms, estates, and pee on condition 
of paying a tax of 12 Toulouse deniers on each 
pound of the sale price and 6 deniers on each pound 
of the rent; but in 1290 King Philip the Fair took 
action against those Jews who had surreptitiously 
obtained letters of exemption from the taxes im- 
posed upon them. In the district of the seneschal of 
Carcassonne a special judge was appointed to take 
charge of the cases in which Jews were interested; 
but in Toulouse the Jews were tried before the 
same judges asthe Christians. Philip the Fair con- 
firmed this arrangement in 1804 by decreeing that 
the regular judges should handle all Jewish cases, 
whether civil or criminal. Several Jews who were 
arrested in 1306 accepted baptism rather than leave 
the city, but Solomon ibn Verga goes too far when 
he says that the whole community was converted. 
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The total amount confiscated by the king in the 
seneschalate of Toulouse was 75,264 pounds Tours 
currency. 

Returning to Toulouse in 1315, the Jews were soon 
subjected to a tax of 2,000 pounds. In 1821 the PAs- 
TOUREAUX massacred many Jews, and forced the re- 
mainder to accept baptism, thus annihilating the 


community. 
As early as the eleventh century the Jews of Tou- 


louse possessed a synagogue, which was under the _ 


direction of R. Judah b. Moses ha-Darshan, who later 


wentto Narbonne. He is called no NW in “R. 
E. J.” x. 102, which, according to a happy conjec- 
ture of Gross (*Gallia Judaica," p. 215), must be 
read And wt wo. This synagogue was situated 
on the present Place des Carmes, but it was con- 
fiscated by Philip the Fair in 1806, and sold in 
1310. 

From the time of the massacre by the Pastoureaux 
there was no Jewish community at Toulouse until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. At the 
present time (1905) it contains between fifty and 
sixty families, who are 
subject to the Jewish con- 
sistory of Bayonne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vita Sancti 
Theodardi, in Acta Sancto- 


vum, Mensis Mai, i. 142; 
Arch. Isr. 1801, p. 449 ; Bédar- 
ride, Lea Juifs en France, 
pp. 89-90, 227; Catel, Mémoirs, 
pp. 337, 520, 880; Depping, Les 
Juifs dans le Moyen Age, 
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TOURO, JUDAH: 
American philanthropist; 
born at Newport, R. I., 
June 16, 1775; died at New 
Orleans, La., Jan. 13, 1854; 
son of Rev. Isaac Touro TEER NT IE 
and Reyna Hays. His EET SOS 
father was of Portuguese 
origin and had settled in 
Jamaica, but went to New- 
port about 1760 to serve 
as minister of the Jewish | 
congregation there. During his residence in the 
town he became a close friend of Ezra Stiles. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution, Newport was taken by the British, and the 
Jewish patriot citizens consequently left. The syna- 
gogue was closed, and its members scattered through- 
out the other colonies. The father of Judah went to 
Kingston, Jamaica, where he died Dec. 8, 1788; 
thereupon the mother returned to the United States 
with her children, making her home with her brother, 
Moses Michael Hays, who had become an eminent 
merchant of Boston. She died in 1787; and young 
Touro was reared and educated by his uncle, in 
whose counting-house he was later employed. At 
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Judah Touro. 


the age of twenty-two he was sent as supercargo 
with a valuable shipment to the Mediterranean ; and 
the results of the trip showed. his remarkable busi- 
ness ability. | l 

A. few years later (1802) he went to the French ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, settling at New Orleans, then a 
small town of about 10,000 inhabitants. There he 

«opened a store, and soon built up a 
Settles in thriving trade in New England prod- 

New ucts. Later he became the owner of 
Orleans. many shipsand of valuable real estate, 
| until he was numbered among the 
most prominent merchants of the place. After the 
territory had become part of the United States, 
Touro repeatedly exhibited his publie spirit. Dur- 
ing the defense of New Orleans by Andrew Jackson 
he entered the ranks as a common soldier, and was 
severely wounded on Jan. 1, 1815, being given up 
for dead; but he was saved by the bravery and 
care of his friend Rezin Davis Shepherd, a young 
Virginian merchant, who had settled in the same 
city. Their friendship continued throughout their 
lives; and both of them 
amassed great for- 
tunes. 

Touro’s name will al- 
ways be numbered among 
the foremost in the an- 
nals of American philan- 
thropy. His- charities 
knew neither race ‘nor 
creed, and his public 
spirit was no less note- 
worthy. 

To Amos Lawrence and 
Judah Touro belongs the 
credit of supplying the 
funds for completing the 
Bunker Hill Monument, 
each subscribing $10,000 
for the purpose. In 1843 
-the completion of the 
monument was celebrated 
by a banquet in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, at which 
the generosity of the two 
donors was publicly ac- 
knowledged. A resolution 
was also adopted by the 
directors to the effect that 
John Quiney Adams, Dan- 
iel Webster, Joseph Story, 
Edward Everett, and Franklin Dexter be appointed 
a committee to prepare an inscription for a tablet 
which was to be placed on the monument and which 
was partly to record the liberality of Lawrence and 
Touro, 

Another object of his generosity was his native 
city of Newport. In 1842 he improved the enclo- 

sures of the old Jewish cemetery im- 

Benefac-  mortalized by Longfellow; and it was 
tions to his money which purchased the Old 
Newport. Stone Mill supposed to have been 
built by the Norsemen, Touro’s de- 

sire being that the historic landmark and the sur- 
rounding grounds might be saved for the town. 
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‘The grounds in which the mill is situated are still 
known as Touro Park. 

In him the poor of New Orleans had a constant 
friend and benefactor, and many incidents of his 
charity are recorded. A noteworthy case was that 
of a Universalist congregation whose church was 
sold at auction under foreclosure of a mortgage and 
was -bought by Touro, who returned it to the wor- 
shipers. Its minister, the Rev. Theodore Clapp, be- 
came Touro’s friend; and in his memoirs he givesa 
most appreciative account of the benefactor of his 
church. 

Though he gave liberally to charitable objects 
during his entire life, the provisions of the will of 
Touro, who died unmarried, disposed of over half 
a million dollars in charity, an enormous sum in those 
days. These provisions were published throughout 

the United Statesand evenin the jour- 


Touro’s nals and periodicals of many Euro- 
Will. pean countries. Among the larger be- 


quests were $80,000 for founding the 
New Orleans Almshouse, liberal endowments for 
nearly all the Jewish congregations of the country, 
bequests to the Massachusetts Female Hospital, the 
Female Asylum, and the Boys’ Asylum of Boston, 


and one for the preservation of the old cemetery at : 


Newport, and for the payment of the salary of the 
minister of the old synagogue in that city. A large 
sum was also left in trust to Sir Moses Montefiore 
foralmshousesin JERUSALEM. In addition to these, 
there were private bequests, including one to the 
Rev, Theodore Clapp already mentioned; while 
the entire residuary estate was left by Touro to his 
friend Shepherd. His body was taken to Newport, 
and lies in the old Jewish cemetery. The funeral is 
stated “not to have been equaled since the reinter- 
ment of Commodore Perry in 1826.” Ata later date 
a public meeting was held at Boston to express re- 
eret at his death. On his tombstone, which may 
still be seen, are inseribed the appropriate words: 
“The last of his name, he inscribed it in the Book of 
Philanthropy to be remembered forever.” 

A few years after his death a public movement 
was inaugurated by the citizens of New Orleans to 
erect a monument to his memory; but opposition to 
-this tribute came from a number of Jewish rabbis 
throughout the country, who claimed that Judaism 
forbade the erection of any graven image, and that 
a statue came within the scope of prohibition. This 
led to an interesting theological controversy, much 
of which has been preserved in Benjamin’s “ Drei 
Jahre in Amerika"; but the outbreak of the Civil 
war put a sudden end to the matter. The story of 
Touro’s life has been woven into Wassermann's 
German novel “ Judah Touro ” (Leipsic, 1871). 
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TOURS (Hebr. waw, “Mordekai” on M. K. No. 
921; or wmn, “ Yosippon," ed. Venice, p. 6b): Capi- 
tal of the department of Indre-et-Loire, France. 
Since the first half of the sixth century Jews have 
lived either in the city or in its environs, especially 
in Civray. About the year 580 a Jewish tax-gath- 
erer of Tours named Amantius, together with his 
three attendants, one Jew and two Christians, was 
attacked bya certain Injuriosus, stripped, murdered, 
and thrown into a well. At the close of the elev- 

nth century Philip I. of France made over to his 
wife, Bertrade, half the revenues from the JEWS 
of Tours, while in 1119 and 1143 Louis VI. and his 
son, Louis VII., presented this income as an offer- 
ing to the Abbey of Saint Martin. In 1141 the 
Jews were obliged to give the king at Easter the 
sum of thirty sous, together with half a pound of 
pepper and other gifts in kind; and at Christmas 
they were forced to give half à pound cf pepper, 
two loaves of bread, a pitcher of wine, aud a certain 
quantity of meat. At theend of the twelfth century 
they were compelled to pay 80 sous annually to 
Richard, King of England and Count of Tours, and 
to the Abbey of Saint Martin. After the year 1202 
ihe kings of France collected the revenues of the 
Jews, which amounted to 120 livres in 1284, but 
which increased to 1,024 livres and 5 denarii in 1298, 
and reached the sum of 9,077 livres, 9 denarii in the 
following year. In 1806 the Jews were expelled from 
Tours; but they returned in 1815, and were mo- 
lested four years later by a band of rogues who pre- 
tended to have a commission from the king to extort 
money from them. Then came the charge of poison- 
ing the wells; and in 1321 they were again driven 
from Tours, Amboise, Loches, and Chinon. 

The Jews of Tours had their own ghetto, which 
was called “la Juiverie? and was situated in the 
parish of Saint-Pierre du Boile in the Rue des 
Maures, called the Rue des Morts or de la Juiverie 
in the cighteenth century. In 1306 Philip the Fair 
presented the Jewish quarter to the archbishop and 
his clergy. 

The cemetery was in the parish of Saint Vincent, 
in front of the “old garden”; it extended from the 
vineyards of Saint Vincent to the Rue dela Chévre, 
and from the vineyards of the vestry of Baint Julian 
to the street which ran in front of the *old garden." 
In the thirteenth century certain disputes arose be- 
tween the Jews of Tours and the archbishop, Pierre 
de Lamballe, but in 1255 the latter guaranteed them 
perpetual possession of their cemetery and of à 
house and the vineyards attached, reserving for him- 
self only the right of jurisdiction and a rent of five 
gold oboles of the value of 25 sous, payable au- 
nually at Christmas. In case of non-payment the 
Jews were Hable to a fine of 73 sous, and they were 
forbidden to till the ground until they should have 
discharged their debt. In return, the archbishop, 
in guaranteeing the peaceable possession of the 
cemetery, granted also the right to inter therein the 
bodies of their corcligionists without regard to the 
place of death, while in the house attached to the 
graveyard they were permitted to place a guardian 
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exempt from service to the archbishop and from the 
payment of any rental. This agreement was ratified 
in 1805 by Archbishop Renaud, the successor of Pierre 
de Lamballe; but in the following year the cemetery 
was confiseated, together with the other property of 
the Jews, and it disappeared completely in 1859-60. 

The most noteworthy scholars of the city were: 
Solomon of Tours, the correspondent of Rashi, who 
called him his “dear friend”; David of Tours; and 


Joseph ben Elijah, brother of Perez of Corbeil. 


(Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 41). At present (1905) there are 


about twenty Jewish families in the city. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boutaric, Actes du Parlement, ii., No. 5713; 
Giraudet, Histoire de la Ville de Tours, i. 127, 188; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, pp. 217-218; Lelogeais, Histoire des Rues 
de Tours, p. 81; R. E. J. xv. 241, 251; xvii. 210-231; xviii. 
262-270; Venantius Fortunatus, Vita Sancti Germani. 
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TOWER (Hobr. 532) : A building of strength 
or magnificence (Isa. ii. 15; Cant. iv. 4, vii. 4), and, 
with a more limited connotation, a watch-tower in 
a garden or vineyard or in a fortification. Itwascus- 
tomary to erect watch-towers in the vineyards for 
the guards (Isa. v. 2), and such round and tapering 
structures may still be seen in the vineyards of 
Judea. Similar towers were built for the protection 
of the flocks by the shepherd, in the enclosures in 
which the animals were placed for the nieht (comp. 
the term “tower of the flock," Gen. xxxv. 91; 
Micah iv. 8), and it is expressly stated that Uzziah 
built such structures in the desert for his enormous 
herds (II Chron. xxvi. 10). Around these towers 
dwellings for shepherds and peasants doubtless de- 
veloped gradually, thus often forming the nuclei 
of permanent settlements. 

Towers for defense were erected chiefly on the 
walls of fortified cities, the walls themselves being 
strengthened by bastions (Neh. iii. 1), and the angles 
and gates being likewise protected by strong towers 
(IL Kings ix. 17). Thus the walls of the city of 
Jerusalem wereabundantly provided with towers in 
antiquity, and the ancient tower of Phasael (the so- 
called *towerof David ") in the modern citadel is an 
excellent specimen of this mode of defense, its sub- 
structure being of massive rubblework, and the 
ancient portion of the tower erected upon it being 
built of immense square stones (for illustration sce 
JEW. Encyc. vii. 142). The citadel forming the cen- 
ter of a fortified city was also termed “migdol” 
(Judges vill. 9, ix. 46). It was usually erected at 
the highest point of the city, and formed the last 
place of refuge in case the town was besieged and its 
walls stormed (Judges ix. 46). 
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TOY, CRAWFORD HOWELL: Amcrican 
Christian Orientalist; born at Norfolk, Va., March 
23, 1886. He was educated at the University of 
Virginia, and studied Orientalia at the University of 
Berlin (1366-68). On his return from Europe he was 
appointed professorof Hebrew at the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C., and 
in 1880 became Hancock professor of Hebrew and 
Orientallanguages at Harvard University. He is 
the author of “The Religion of Israel? (1882), and 
" Judaism and Christianity ” (Boston, 1890), a careful 
and sympathetic study of the relation between the 


two religions. He edited the Hebrew text and the 
English translation of Ezekiel for the Polychrome 
Bible in 1899, and published a commentary on Prov- 
erbs in the * International Critical Series" in the same 
year. Toy has been editor of the Hellenistic de- 
partment of Tue JEgwrsu ENCYCLOPEDIA since its 
inception. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's IV ho in America, 1905. E 
TRABOT (TRABOTTI): Family of Italian : 


scholars of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, Which immigrated to Italy from France, so 


that several of its members bore the additional name 
“Zarfati.” The most important representatives of 
the family are as follows: 

Azriel Trabot: 1. Scholar of the sixteenth 
century ; probably a member of the rabbinical college 
in Rome. Nothing is known of his literary activity. 
2. Rabbi at Florence and Ascoli in the sixteenth 
century; son of Jehiel Trabot (1). A responsum by 
him, dated 1567, is extant in manuscript. 8. Rabbi 
of Ascoliat the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
son of Jehiel Trabot (2). He was the author of 
some responsa, extant in manuscript, and of a list of 
rabbis (reprinted in *R. E. J.” iv. 208-225) from 
Rabina and R. Ashi to R. Nissim the Younger. 

Jehiel Trabot: 1. Rabbi at Pesaro during the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century; sonof Azriel 
Trabot (1). On the maternal side Jehiel. was a 
grandson of Joseph Colon, whose name he bore in 
addition to his own. He is mentioned in Jacob 
Alpron’s collection of responsa entitled “Nahalat 
Ya‘akob,” and responsa signed by him in 1519 and 
1520 are extant in manuscript. 2. Rabbiof Ferrara 
and Pesaro; died after 1590; son of Azriel Trabot 
(2). He was the author of certain responsa divided 
according to the ritual codes; they have been pre- 
served in manuscript. . 

Levi Trabot: Oneof the earliest members of the 
family. He flourished in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century, and emigrated from France to Italy, 
whence he went to Jerusalem, so that his son Na- 
thaniel called him Dow WN., Like several other 
members of the family, he bore the name “ Zarfati.” 
Codex Turin No. 65 contains two poems by another 
Levi Trabot, written in honor of the presentation of 
scrolls of the Law to the synagogue in Mantua, one 
being composed in 1581, and the other in 1596. 

Menahem ben Perez Trabot: Rabbiat Ferrara | 
in the latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Responsa by him are 
still extant in manuscript. 

Nethaneel ben Benjamin ben Azriel Trabct: 
Rabbi of Modena; born about 1576; died Dec. 22, 
1653; uncle of Solomon Graciano. Ie was one of 
the greatest and most respected of Italian rabbis. 
Of his works the following have been preserved: a 
ritual decision at the beginning of the collection of 
responsa entitled * Kenaf Renanim”; a responsum 
in the * Pahad Yizhak ” of Lampronti (i. 111b-119a); 
and a responsum in the “ Debar Shemu'el ? of Samuel 
Aboab (No. 19). His great learning is mentioned in 
the collection entitled * Be'er ‘Esek ? (No, 58); and 
his so-called “Testament” has been reprinted by 
Mortara in Berliner’s “ Magazin " (xiv. 11-22). Men- 
tion should also be made of a responsum treatin g of 
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the reformation of synagogal music, addressed to 


Samuel Norzi, and reprinted in the “ Monatsschrift,” 
xxxix. 850-857. Four elegies on his death were re- 
printed in “R. E. J.” xxxv. 256-268. 

Nethaneel ben Levi ha-Nakdan Trabot: 
Calligrapher and punctuator; flourished in the six- 
teenth century. A copy of the Masorah entitled 
« Patshegen ” (Codex de Rossi No. 7), and a manu- 
script of the Pentateuch (Codex Ambrosianus No. 
35) are still preserved as specimens of his work. He 
was also known as a liturgical poet, being the author 
of two Ilabdalot (Codex de Rossi No. 1050). He 
likewise composed an elegy in twenty-six stanzas. 

E. C. S. O. 

Perez Trabot: Hebrew lexicographer; lived 
in Italy at the close of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. He calls him- 
self either “Zarfati” or * Katelani," thus showing 
that he had emigrated, probably after the expulsion 
of the Jews from France in 1895, to Catalonia, and 
thence to Italy, He was the author of a work enti- 
tled “ Makre Dardeke,” containing a Hebrew-French 
or a Hebrew-Catalan vocabulary (Naples, 1488), and 
in his introduction to this work he speaks of the 
banishment of the Jews from France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, in R. E. J. ix. 816 ; Schwab, ib. xvi. 
253: Perles, Beiträge zur Gesch. der Hebrüischen und Ara- 
meiischen Sprachstudien, pp. 111 et seq.; Renan, Les Ecri- 
vains Juifs Français, pp. 016 et seq. 
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Perez Jehiel ben Nethaneel Trabot: Litur- 
gical poet of the sixteenth century. He was the 
author of three elegies beginning (1) pytn Tp» JAN; 
(2) Haws Aa; and (3) g^ oN. 

The following members of the Trabot family are 
also mentioned: Abraham Trabot, who wrote 
Codex Turin No. 17 as far as Numbers, and dated 
the colophon on the 2d of Heshwan (Nov.), 1664; 
Berahiel ben Hezekiah Trabot, author of a small 
mahzor completed at Florence on the 7th of Nisan 
(March-9), 1490 (Codex Modena No. 6); Hayyim ben 
Raphael Trabot, whose signature appears in a 
Florentine codex (Plut. I., No. 30) of 1462; Jacob 
ben Aaron Trabot, the author of marginal glosses 
in Codex Turiu A. xiii. 3; Judah Trabot of Nizza, 
the author of a commentary on the “Tempio” of 
Rieti (Codex Turin A. v. 27); Menahem ben Ne- 
thaneel Raphael Trabot, who purchased Codex 
Turin A. vii. 18 on July 22, 1472; Perez ben 
Menahem Trabot, rabbi at Ferrara in the six- 
teenth century (Lampronti, “ Pahad Yizhak,” iv. 22); 
Phinehas ben R. Menahem Trabot, rabbi of 
Ferrara in the sixteenth century (čb., s.v. myn); 
Raphael Trabot, who sent Abraham of Perugia 
an account of a journey to Jerusalem, dated the 
Wthof Ab (Aug. 91), 1528 (Cod. Florent., Plut. II., 


No. 35); Solomon Trabot, said to have been the 


father of Joseph Colon (Codex Parma No. 1420; 

Codex No. 2 of the Foa collection); and Solomon 

(da Trevoux) Trabot, rabbi of Savigliano in the 

fifteenth century (Steinschneider, “Hebr. Bibl.” 

xii. 117). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kaufmann, in R. E. J. iv. 208-225, xxxv. 256- 
mid; Mortara, in Berliners Magazin, xiv. 11-24: Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 48a, 140-158 ; Gedaliah ibn Yahya, Shal- 
shelet ha-Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, pp. 48b. 50a, 52-53: 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 34, 210, 271, 296; 
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TRACHTENBERG, HERMAN : Russian ju- 
rist: borun in Jitomir 1989; died there 1895. He stud- 
ied law at the University of St. Petersburg, and at 
the end of his course entered the government serv- 
ice. For meritorious work he was granted the Order 
of Stanislaus of the third degree and that of Vladi- 
mir of the fourth degree, thus gaining the rights and 


privileges of a hereditary citizen. He was noted 


"for his compilations of briefs on criminal cases. At 


the end of the seventies he was accorded the rare 
honor of being elected honorary justice of the peace 
for the district of St. Petersburg. 

Trachtenberg always took an active interest in the 
affairs of' the Jewish community of St. Petersburg, 
and in 1891 devoted much time and energy to the 
case of the Starodub Jews, who were victims of the 
anti-Jewish riots. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Khronika Voskhoda, 1895, No. 34. 
H. R. J. G. L. 
TRADE. See COMMERCE. 


TRADE-UNIONISM.—In England: Except- 
ing in Holland, the creation of a Jewish proletariat 
has every where followed immigration from the east- 
European centers, where the massing of population 
gradually led to the formation of a J ewish Jaboring 
class. The first union in which mainly Jews were 
interested, the tailors’ union, was founded in 1872. 
Prior to that date, and for some years after, the 
Jews had no specific reason for being interested in 
labor organization. Excepting two, such crafts as 
the earlier settlers followed called for individual 
rather than organized effort. These two exceptions 

were the various branches of the dia- 

In Dia- mond and cigar trades, both of Dutch 
mond and origin. Diamond-polishing was early 

Cigar subdivided into four branches; and 
Trades. thc introduction of steam fostered the 
natural tendency in this trade toward 
factory methods.. But few men were engaged in the 
trade at the time of the discovery of the South-A fri- 
can diamond-fields, and the labor system in vogue 
among them maintained a certain form ot master- 
ship for one in every three of the mili-hands. 

The cigar industry, owing to heavy duties and 
licenses, was at an early date forced to follow the 
factory system, although there was little if any 
machinery employed in the work, and the subdivi- 
sion of labor was of the simplest kind. This trade, 
however, was one of the first to adopt the trade- 
union principle, and the Jews entered this organiza- 
tion, still one of the strongest in existence, in large 
numbers; only recently, owing to the combination 
in some cases of cigar- and cigarette-making, and 
to the use of Yiddish, have Jews found it necessary 
to form a specific Jewish union in that trade. 

The formation of a Jewish artisan class, particu- 
larly in East London, after 1881, together with the 
introduction of machinery, created possibilities of 
Jewish labor combination, and the history of some 
of the strongest organizations begins with 1882. 
The immigrants introduced into England the manu- 
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facture of cheap clothing (displacing the historic 
Jewish trade in old clothes), mantle-making, and 
ladies’ tailoring, and developed the fur and rubber 
trades, both of which are practienlly in Jewish hands. 
The evidence presented to the Royal Commission on 
Alien Immigration, 1902-8, before which the found- 
ers of various trades appeared, contains much inter- 
esting information on these points. There were at 
all times certain rough divisions in the various 
branches of the *needle industries," but the intro- 
duction of the steam-driven sewing-, cutting-, and 
braidiz g-machines changed the form of the industry 
from what had been largely home work to factory 
labor of a highly specialized kind. The Jews were 
directly responsible for this. One of 

In the their advocates before the Royal Com- 
Clothing mission on Alien Immigration said that 
Industries. “they utilized the sewing-machine as 
a scientific instrument of production.” 

This subdivision presented the possibility of the 
middleman turning “sweater,” and forcing down 
the price of labor by introducing the “ greener,” the 
craftless immigrant who could learn one or another 
branch of the trade, according to the degree of skill 
required, in from six wecks to eighteen months, 
The same principles applied to the leather and cabi- 
net-making trades; but owing to the existence of 
the factory form of labor prior to the introduction 
of specialized machinery the general trade-unions in 
both cases proved sufliciently powerful to be able 
to absorb the special Jewish unions soon after their 
formation. Jewish unions or Jewish unionists, as 
such, are not nowadays found engaging in strikes, 
The needle industries, however, became more strong- 
ly Jewish, and in 1889 the masters confronted the 
organizations of their employees by forming their 
own union, the Jewish Masters’ Society. Jew- 
ish Jabor combination followed logically upon the 


Sweater, the greener, and the demand for cheap 


clothing. Indeed, the creative cause and the condi- 
tion of Jewish labor are well told in the following 
demands made in the 1889 strike, in which fully 
10,000 Jews participated: 


(1) That the hours of work shall be reduced to twelve, with 
one hour for dinner and a half-hour for tea. 

(2) That meals shall be taken outside the factory premises. 

(3) That government contractors shall pay Wages at trade- 


union rates. 
(4) That government contractors and sweaters shall not give 
out work to be done at home at night after working hours. 


This strike lasted six weeks, and it seems to havo 
been to the ultimate disadvantage of the Jewish 
working classes. The history of the movement from 
that day represents a series of attempts to organize 
or reorganize, the effort being unquestionably ham- 

pered by the faet that the union is 

The First estranged from the general trade-unions 
Strike. by the use of Yiddish in all meetings 
and by the existence of marked social- 

istic and anarchistic tendencies among the leaders. 
Of late, however, these have exhibited a well-defined 
Zionist attitude. In the nineties there were a num- 
ber of strikes; and in several cases these resulted in 
shorter hours and better wages. The strikers also 
made a considerable point of their desire to observe 
the Sabbath and the Jewish holy days; and in this 
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way they gained the support of therabbinate. It ean 
not, however, be said that at any time a serious at- 
tempt was made to enforce this observance, and it 
would appear that the pleas of the strikers were 
more political than religious in purpose. 

With the growth of immigration there came an 
increase in the number of the trades in which the 
Jews were interested, and a correspondin g growth in 
the strength of the trade-union organizations formed. 
The movement spread to Birmingham, Leeds, Man. 
chester, and other manufacturing cities. Inter. 
Jewish conferences were held, an attempt was made 
to bring the Jewish labor movement as a whole 
under one organization, and the representatives of 
the Jewish unions were recognized and took part in 
the general trade-union conferences held from time 
to time. Of all these unions only one has so far be- 
come conspicuous—that of the Jewish bakers, who 
have not only fought their masters for sanitary bake. 
houses, better wages, and shorter hours, but have 
aided their masters in the fight against the general 
trade-union of bakers, which endeavored to compel 
the Jews to obey a law several hundred years old 
prohibiting the baking of bread in London on Sun- 
days, a restriction that was apparently ignored when 
Parliament enacted the Sunday exemption clauses 
for Jews in the Factory Acts. 

The strength of the movement has differed at vari- 
ous times; to-day (1905) it is weaker than it was ten 
years ago. It has had its organs and its recognized 
leaders; but itis contended that a Jew does not make 
a good unionist, “because one ruling passion never 
leaves him—his desire to rise from his low position 
and be a master.” Lewis Lyons, who has been par- 

ticularly active in the creation of the 

Weakness specifically Jewish unions, told the 

of the above-mentioned commission that the 

Movement. “Jewish trade-unions fluctuate in 

consequence of excessive immigration, 

and that the labor leaders have from time to time 

the utmost difficulty in maintaining a solid and dis- 

ciplined organization." Ontheother hand, statistics 

show that in the tailoring trade proportionatel y more 
Jews than non-Jews are united. 

There are no accurate statistics as to the number 
of Jews in the various Jewish and general unions in 
England; and the following is merely a list of the 
number of organizations existing in London be- 
tween 1882 and 1902: tailors, 81 unions: butch- 
ers, 1; bakers, 1; cigar-makers, 1; iron and tin-plate 
workers, 1; compositors,1; brush-makers, 1; house- 
painters, 1; card-box makers, 1. Of these 39 
unions, 6 were dissolved and 8 were merged in other 
organizations. <A furriers’ and a costermongers’ 
union have been founded since 1902, bringing the 
present total up to 82. There are, in addition, 
Jewish tailors’ unions in Birmingham (1), Leeds 
*, with 1,300 members), Manchester (3), and 
Sheffield (1) Tailors’ organizations probably ex- 
ist also in Bradford, Bristol, Glasgow, Hull, and 
Reading. 

The chief organs of the Jewish trade-union move- 
ment have been: “Der Polischer Jiidel” (1883), 
“Die Zukunft" (1884), “Die Neue Welt" (1900-1). 
News items are also given in“ Reynolds’s News- 
paper.” 
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J. J. DE H. 


— —In the United States: Itisonlyin the United 
States and in England that Jews find the oppor- 
tunity to enter non-Jewish trade-unions in large 
numbers. In these countries Jewish workers, like 
others, enter the unions of their various crafts. From 
their ranks have risen such trade-union leaders as 
Samuel Gompers (for more than twenty years presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor), Joseph 
Barondess, and Henry White. Jews have shown a 
special preference for the clothing trades. Accord- 
ing to official reports, three-fourths of the workmen 
in these trades in New York are Jews. In these in- 
dustries, therefore, the unions are practically Jewish 
organizations. 

The first attempts at organization among Jewish 
workmen antedate the main influx of Jewish immi- 
gration into England and America. The first union 

of Jewish tailors in New York was 

The Be- organized in 1877. It had an ephem- 

ginnings. cral existence. When, in the eighties, 
Jews began to arrive in large numbers, 
the need of organization wassoon realized. Several 
unions came into existence, and strikes were declared 
which met with varying degrecs of success. About 
ihe time of the eleventh census (1890) New York city 
had become the center for the manufacture of wom- 
en’s ready-made clothing. The year 1890 witnessed 
the first great strike of Jewish workmen: the cloak- 
makers struck in all factories and sweat-shops, and 
after enduring great suffering for eight weeks they 
won the strike. Wages were raised to such an ex- 
tent that the workers were able to earn during the 
busy season from $25 to 530 a week. 

The first success cemented the union. In the 

winter of 1892 another general strike was declared 


had been gained by the previous movement; and 
although this time the employers formed an associa- 
tion and firmly withstood for a while the demands 
of the strikers, they at length gave way. The union 
then demanded from the employers the payment of 
an indemnity for the losses incurred through the 
strike, The employers regarded this demand as ex- 
tortion; they paid, but instituted a criminal prose- 
cution against the secretary of the union, Joseph 
Barondess. He was indicted, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced by the trial court. The Supreme Court of 
the State of New York reversed the sentence, holding 
that in the absence of intent to appropriate the 
money to his own use the defendant, who merely 
acted as the representative of his union, was not 
guilty of extortion. The decision of the Supreme 
Court was reversed by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, which aflirmed the sentence of the trial court. 
The defendant, however, was soon pardoned by the 
governor. 


Litigation had exhausted the resources of the 
union, and when the general depression of business 
began the union was soon broken up. With the 
restoration of business prosperity in 
1897 it was revived, and hassince hada 
continuous existence, its paying mem- 
bership reaching at one time 15,000; 
but at other times its membership has sunk very 
close to the zero point. 

The history of other Jewish unions is similar to 
that of the Cloak-Makers’ Union, which under nor- 
mal conditions has the largest membership. The 
weakness of all Jewish unions in the tailoring trades 
is the fluctuating character of their membership. 
Prof. John R. Commons, in his report on * Immigra- 
tionand Its Economic Effecis," prepared for the In- 
dustrial Commission, speaks as follows regarding 
the character of Jewish trade-unions in the United 
States: 

" The Jew's conception of a labor organization is that of a 
tradesman rather than that of a workman. In the clothing 
manufaeture, whenever any real abuse arises among the Jewish 
workmen, they all come together and form a giant union and 
at once engage in a strike. They bring in 95 per cent of the 
trade, They are energetic and determined. They demand the 
entire and complete elimination of the abuse. The demand is 
almost always unanimous, and is made with enthusiasm and 
bitterness. They stay out a long time, even under the greatest 
ofsuffering. During a strike large numbers of them are to be 
found with almost nothing to live upon and their families suf- 
fering, still insisting, on the streets and in their halls, that their 
great cause must be won. But when once the strike is settled, 
either in favor of or against the cause, they are contented, and 
that usually ends the union, since they do not. see any practical 
use for a union when there is no cause to fight for. Conse- 
quently the membership of a Jewish union is wholly uncertain. 
The secretary’s books will show 60,000 members in one month 
and not 5,000 within three months later. If perchance a local 
branch has à steady thousand members from year to year, and 
if they are indeed paying members, it is likely that they are not 
the same members as in the year before.” 


Varying 
Fortune. 


The instability of the Jewish unions has been 
ascribed to the character of the Jew, who has an in- 
born desire to be “his own boss"; the ambition of 
the Jewish worker is to rise abovethe working class, 
rather than to improve hisown condition simultane- 
ously with that of his class; hence thesweating sys- 
tem, with its numerous contractors and subcontract- 
ors, The clothing trade in its beginnings requiring 
try in New York within recent years has been 

marked, in contrast with the general 
Sweating. trend of the time, by a tendency 

toward small-scale production. The 
scattering of employees in numerous small shops 
is unfavorable to organization. Another cause which 
has interfered with the progress of organization in 
trades followed largely by Jews is the influence of 
Socialist agitation among Jewish workers. More 
than one Jewish trade-union has been wrecked by 
dissensions between divergent schools of Socialism. 

One of the oldest and strongest Jewish trade-unions 
is the organization of compositors of Jewish news- 
papers and printing-oflices. the Hebrew-American 
Typographical Union, which is affiliated with the 
International Typographical Union. The Jewish 
unions of New York are combined inacentral body, 
known as The United Hebrew Trades. This feder- 
ation comprises the unions of those working in the 
clothing trades, of compositors, of employees of the 
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Jewish theaters, and a few minor unions. Some of 

these unions are affiliated with the American Feder- 

ation of Labor. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Report of the Industrial Commission on Im- 
migration, 1901, vol. xv.; Georg Halpern, Dic Jüdischen 
Arbeiter in London, in Münchener Volkswirtschaftliche 
Studien, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1903; Report of the Chief 
Labor Correspondent of the Board of Trade on Trade- 
Unions, in the Annual, 1892 et seq. 
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TRADITIONELLE JUDENTHUM, DAS. 
See PERIODICALS. 


TRADITIONS: Doctrines and sayings trans- 
mitted from father to son by word of mouth, and 
thus preserved among the people. Such traditions 
constitute a large part of Jewish oral teachings (see 
ORAL Law); and many halakic doctrines seek to 
trace their descent from Moses on Mount Sinai (see 
SINAITIC COMMANDMENTS). There are other tradi- 
tions, however, which refer to national and his- 
torical events, rather than to halakic problems. Of 
these haggadot, scattered through Talmudic and 
midrashie literature, the following two may be cited 
as examples: (1) Sotah 10b: “ We have received the 
tradition from our fathers that Amoz, the father of 
the prophet Isaiah, and Amaziah, the king of Ju- 
dah, were brothers”; and (2) Yer. B. B. 15c: “It is 
a haggadie tradition that the space occupied by the 
Holy of Holies in the Temple was not included in 
the stipulated measurement of the latter." 

The Hebrew designations for tradition are *Maso- 
ret” (AMNDP) and “ Kabbalah ” (nb35), while halakic 
tradition is designated also as “ Halakah” (9357). 

s. | J. Z. L. 


TRAJAN: Roman emperor from 98 to 117. 
Like Vespasian, Titus, and Hadrian, heis frequently 
mentioned by Jewish writers; and he exercised a 
profound influence upon the history of the Jews 
throughout the Babylonia, Palestine, and Hellenistic 
Diaspora. His ambition led him to the farthest 
eastern boundaries of the Roman empire, where he 
warred against the Parthians, although in the mean- 
time the Jews arose in Egypt and in Cyrene *as 
though carried away by some wild and riotous spirit ” 
Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl." iv. 2). The insurrection at 
Alexandria is mentioned ina papyrus fragment in 
the Louvre, which refers to a suit brought before the 
emperor by an Alexandrian and a Jew, although the 
ruler there designated may be HAprian, Trajan’s 
successor (see T. Reinach in * R. E. J.” xxxvii. 918). 

The task of subduing the Jews in Egypt and 
Cyrene was entrusted by Trajan to Marcius Turbo, 
with whom the emperor is confused in rabbinical 
sources, which frequently write the name Trajan 
“'Tarkinos” (Krauss, in “R. E. J.” xxx. 200, xxxi. 
47; tdem, “ Lehnworter,? ii. 273). Cyprus also was 
the scene of a violent Jewish uprising, which seems 
likewise to have beer quelled by Turbo. In the 
same year (116), or possibly a year later, when Tra- 
jan thought the Parthians subdued, the Jews of Mes- 
opotamia, mindful of the treatment which their Pal- 
estinian brethren had received at the hands of the 


Romans, and of their own sufferings, especially at 


Nisibis and Adiabene, during the four years of 'Tra- 
jan's campaign, arose in rebellion, determined to 
expel the Romans from theircountry. Trajan there- 


upon ordered the Mauritanian prince Lusius Qur- 
ETUS to proceed against the Jews, and gave him 
strict orders to purge the provinces of them, his 
rigid obedience to this order winning for the legate 
the governorship of Palestine (Eusebius, “ Hist. 
Eccl." iv. 2; idem, “Chronikon,” ed. Schoene, ii. 
164; Orosius, vii. 12; Dion Cassius, lxviii. 82), 

In the meantime, however, rebellion had again 
broken out in Judea; and it is highly probable that 
the Palestinian Jewsalso rendered assistance to their 
oppressed brethren elsewhere, especially in Egypt, 
this fact possibly furnishing an explanation of Tra- 
jan’s expedition to Egypt (Esther R. proem, § 3). 
The rabbinical legend gives the following reason for 
the revolution: The emperor’s wife (the governor’s 
wife is probably meant) bore a child on the 9th of 
Ab, when the Jews were lamenting, and it died on 
the Feast of Hanukkah, when the Jews illuminated 
their houses; and in revenge for these fancied insults 
the wife urged her husband to punish the Jews (7d.). 
No such legend, however, is needed to explain the 
Jewish rebellion against the Roman government, for 
during the reign of Trajan the Christian descend- 
ants of David, who were relatives of Jesus, were 
persecuted; and Schlatter rightly infers that the pa- 
triarchal family likewise died for its faith, since 
it was supposed to be Davidic. The Palestinian 
revolt appears to have been organized by two 
brothers, PAPPUS and Luliani, and rabbinical sources 
expressly allude to Trajan’s proceedings against the 
pair (Sifra, Emor, viii. 9, and parallels; see also 
Kohut,“ Aruch Completum,” iv. 74), whom heis said 
to have sentenced to death in Laodicea, although he 
afterward ordered them taken to Rome, where they 
were executed. Here again the rabbinical sources 
confuse Trajan with his governor, Lusius Quietus, 
who was later deposed and executed by Hadrian. 
The marvelous escape of Pappus and Luliani was 
celebrated by a semifestival called “Trajan’s Day,” 
which fell, according to the Meg. Ta‘an., on the 12th 
of Adar (see Ratner in Sokolow, “Sefer ha-Yobel,” 
p. 507), although it is-more probable that this day 
really commemorated the success of the Jewish forces 
against the Roman army. Denarii of Trajan are 
mentioned in the Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 52b); and it 
is also noteworthy that, according to the inscrip- 
tions of thisemperor, he constructed a road from the 
Syrian border to the Red Sea. The unrest which 
marked the end of his reign was not allayed until his 
successor Hadrian became emperor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed.. iv. 112-117 ; Schürer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., i. 661-665; Schlatter, Die Tage Trajans und 
Hadrians, p. 88, Gütersloh, 1897. 

S. S. Kr. 


TRANI: Family of scholars, members of which 
were prominent in Spain and the Levant. 

Aaron di Trani: Spanish tosafist; born in Cas- 
tile; descendant of a family which produced several 
eminent Talmudists. He received his education 
under the direction of R. Joseph Alfasi. At an early 
age he removed to Italy, whence he went, in 1502, 


to Adrianople. There he made the acquaintance of 
Joseph Caro, who had gone thither to publish his 


“Bet Yosef.” As a Talmudist, Trani was very 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries. He ranks 
among the representatives of pilpul, not only on ac- 
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count of his preference for the Tosafists, but also by 
virtue of the fact that his nephew and pupil Moses 
di TRANI, in conjunction with the son of Joseph 
Caro, introduced pilpul into the schools of Palestine. 
It may, however, be assumed that Aaron Trani’s 
pilpul did not go to extremes, else Joseph Caro 
would not have spoken of him so highly. The few 
notes concerning him which may be foünd in the 
works of others were collected by Michael in his 
* Or ha-Hay yim." 

J. SR. L. G. 

Isaiah (ben Elijah) di Trani (the Younger): 
See Jew. Excyc. vi. 644. 

Isaiah (ben Mali) di Trani (the Elder; 
RID): See Jew. Encyc. vi. 644. 

Joseph di Trani: Scholar of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; uncle of Moses di Trani. Ex- 
pelled, with his brother, from the city of his birth 
in 1502, he settled in Salonica. 

Joseph di Trani (the Elder): Talmudist of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century; lived in Greece. 
By contemporary scholars he was called n'onn, 
and regarded as one of the foremost Talmudists of 
his time. He was the author of “She’elot u-Teshu- 
bot,” a work in three parts: part i. comprises 152 
responsa, together with a general index (Constanti- 
nople, 1641); part ii. consists of 111 responsa in the 
order of the first three parts of the ritual codex 
(Venice, 1645); part iii. contains responsa to the 
fourth part of the ritual codex, together with no- 
velle to the treatise Kiddushin, and supercommen- 
taries on RaN's and Alfasi’s commentaries on the 
treatises Ketubot and Kiddushin (čb. 1645). The 
entire work appeared in Fiirthin 1764. Joseph also 
published novell to the treatises Shabbat, Ketubot, 
and Kiddushin (Sudzilkov, 1802), and the responsa 
which were embodied in Alfandari’s “ Maggid me- 
teshit" (Constantinople, 1710). He left several 
commentaries in manuscript—on Alfasi, on Maimon- 
ides’ “Yad,” and on R. Nathan’s *Aruk." 

Joseph (ben Moses ben Joseph) di Trani (the 
Younger): Talmudist; born at Safed 1578; died 
at Constantinople 1644. He early showed a marked 
predilection for Talmudic studies, and upon the 
death of his father (1585) he was sent to Egypt, 
where he continued them under his uncle Solomon 
di Trani. When the latter, in 1587, fell a victim to 
the plague, Joseph returned to Safed, where he be- 
came a pupil of Solomon Sagi. There he remained 
until 1609, when he received a call to a rabbinate in 
Constantinople, where he officiated until his death. 
He is reported to have founded several benevolent 
institutions in Constantinople. Of his works the 
only one known is *Zofenat Pa‘neah” (Venice, 
1053; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1694), a collection of 
sermons on the weekly lessons and the festivals. 

Moses ben Joseph di Trani (the Elder; called 
pn): Talmudist; born at Salonica 1505; died 
in Jerusalem 1585. His father had fled to Salonica 
from Apulia three years prior to his birth. While 
stilla boy Moses was sent to Adrianople to pursue 
the study of the Talmud under the supervision of 


his uncle Aaron. At the age of sixteen he went to 


Safed and completed his studies under Jacob Berab. 
In 1825 he was appointed rabbi at Safed; he held 
this office until 1585, when he removed to Jerusalem. 


Moses di Trani was the author of: * Kiryat Sefer” 
(Venice, 1551), commentary on the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, and difficult passages in the commentaries 
of Maimonides; “Sefer ha-Tehiyyah weha-Pedut " 
(Mantua, 1556; Wilna, 1799; Sudzilkov, 1884; War- 
saw, 1841), commentary and notes on ch. vii. and 
viii. of Saadia Gaon's *Emunot we-De‘ot”; “Bet 
Elohim” (Venice, 1576), a moral and philosophical 
work on prayer, atonement, and the fundamental 
principles of faith; “She’elot u-Teshubot” (vol. i., 
ib. 1629; vol. ii., 20. 1680), a collection of 841 re- 
sponsa, with an index. 

Moses ben Joseph di Trani (the Younger): 
Flourished during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He published the commentaries of his 
father, and wrote some sermons, which appeared in 
the “Zofenat Pa‘neah” (Venice, 1653). 

Solomon di Trani: Son of Moses ben Joseph 
the Elder, and brother of Joseph di Tranithe Elder; 
flourished in Egypt, where he died from the plague 
in 1587. He wrote a preface to the works of his 
father, in which is contained much information bear- 
ing on the Trani family. He is also the reputed 
author of “Marbiz Torah be- Yisrael,” a collection 
of sermons, still extant in manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 58, 220-280; idem, Literatur- 
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TRANSLATIONS.—Into Hebrew: After the 
early victories of the Mohammedans and the conse- 
quent spread of Arabic civilization, the Jews of the 
Eastern countries became familiar with and adopted 
to a large extent the Arabic language; so much so 
that rabbis and scholars, if they desired to be under- 
stood by the masses, were compelled to write their 
works in that language. After the center of Jew- 
ish learning shifted from the Orient to Spain and 
southern France, some of these works, especially 
those dealing with the Halakah and Hebrew gram- 
mar, were translated from Arabic into Hebrew. 
In the lists of translations in this article the title of 
the translation is, as a rule, given in parentheses, 
with the date and place of publication of the first 
edition. 

The oldest Hebrew translations from Arabic date 
from the eleventh century, In 1078 Isaac ben Reu- 
ben Albargeloni rendered into Hebrew, under the 
title “ Ha-Mikkah weha-Mimkar,” Hai Gaon’s trea- 

tise on purchase (Venice, 1602), also Ibn 


From Janah’s lexicon “ Kitabal-Usul” (* Se- 
Arabic. fer ha-Shorashim”). About the same 


time, perhaps a little earlier, some 
Karaite writings were translated into Hebrew by 
Moses ben Tobia. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century Moses ben Samuel ha-Kohen ibn Gikatilla 


translated the two principal works of Hayyuj, the 


treatises on * Verbs Containing Weak Letters " and 
* Verbs Containing Double Letters" (edited with an 
English translation by John W. Nutt, London and 
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Berlin, 1870). From the first half of the twelfth 
century there are a translation, or rather a para- 
phrase, of Saadia's * Emunot we-De‘ot,” and a trans- 
lation of his commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
both by Moses ben Joseph of Lucena. Toward the 
middle of the same century Ibn Ezra translated 
Hayyuj’s grammatical works, two works on the 
astrology of Mashallah (* She'elot ? and “ Kadrut”), 
and a treatise on geomancy (“Sefer ha-Goralot”). 
About the same time Judah ben Isaac ibn Ghayyat 
translated a casuistical dissertation on a part of 
Shebu ‘ot. | 

All these translations are said by Judah ibn Tib- 
bon, in theintroduction to the * Hobot ha-Lebabot,” 
to be defective: in character, their imperfections 
being due cither to a less than thorough knowledge 
of Arabic or Hebrew on the part of the translators, 
orto the fact that the latter give their own opinions 
instead of those of the authors. A similar view is 
expressed by Judah ben Barzillai, in his commentary 
on the “Sefer Yezirah," with regard to Moses ben 
Joseph's translation of Saadia's commentary on that 
work, the Hebrew of which he declares to be unin- 
telligible. 

A new era in regard to methods of translation be- 
gan with Judah 1BN Trnnpow, “the father of transla- 


tors.” At the request of Meshullam 
The Ibn ben Jacob and his son Asher, Judah 
Tibbons. translated, in 1161, the first treatise of 


Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda's eth- 
ical work “ Kitab al-Hidayah ila Fara'id al-Kulub.” 
After its completion Joseph Kimhi translated the 
remaining nine treatises and then the first one also. 
However, at the request of Abraham ben David of 
Posquiéres, Judah completed, under the title “ Ho- 
bot ha-Lebabot" (Naples, 1489), the translation of 
the whole work, his version gradually superseding 
that by Kimhi, of which only a small fragment has 
been preserved (published by Jellinek in Benjacob's 
edition of the * Hobot ha-Lebabot,” Leipsic, 1846). 
The translation of Bahya’s work was followed by 
translations of Ibn Gabirol’s “ Kitab Islabal-Akhlak ” 
(* Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh,” Constantinople, 1550), 
Judah ha-Levi’s “Kitab al-Hujjah” (“Sefer ha- 
Kuzari,” Fano, 1506), Ibn Janah 's * Kitab al:Luma* ” 
(“Sefer ha-Rikmah," ed. B. Goldberg, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1856) and * Kitab al-Usul” (“Sefer ha- 
Shorashim,” ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 1896), and Saa- 
dia’s “Kitab al-Amanat  wal-I'tikadat? (“Sefer 
ha-Emunot weha-De‘ot,” Constantinople, 1962). To 
Judah ibn Tibbon is attributed also, although on 
very slight grounds, the translation of the col- 
lection of maxims " Mibhar ha-Peninim,” usually 
ascribed to Ibn Gabirol, and of Aristotle's “ Posterior 
Analytics." In all these translations Judah endeav- 
ored to render faithfully the very words of the au- 
thors—by no means an easy task, considering the 
richness of the Arabie vocabulary and the poverty 
of the Hebrew. 

In order to reproduce the abstract ideas found in 
the philosophical writings new word-forms and 
technical terms had to be established. "These word- 
forms and technical terms were naturally modeled 
after those of the Arabic, which, in their turn, were 
literal translations from the Greek. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in the Hebrew versions of 
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the philosophical writings there are many expres. 
sions which are unintelligible to those unacquainted 
with the Arabic terminology; but this can not be 
imputed as a fault to the translator, who could not 
find in Hebrew words adequate to the expression of 
abstract ideas, Hebrew being essentially the lan. 
guage of a people of concrete ideas. Judah's work 
is nevertheless far from being above criticism: it 
contains many faults which are due either to the 
translator’s limited knowledge of Hebrew or to his 
misunderstanding of the original. Desiring to be 

faithful to the latter, Judah, like 

Literal all the translators who took him as 
Method of their guide, invariably rendered cach 

Transla- Arabic word into an equivalent in He- 

tion. brew, without considering that a lit- 

cral translation is not always possible 

and that some sentences must necessarily be recast 

in order to make them intelligible to a reader who 
is a stranger to Arabic constructions. 

Another grave defect in Judah’s method of trans- 
lation, and one which gave rise to many errors and 
misunderstandings, was that he always used tho 
same Hebrew word as an equivalent for a given 
Arabic word, regardless of the variations of meaning 
attached to the latter. Thus, for instance, he 
always uses the Hebrew verb ‘toy (“to stand”) for 
the Arabic pi, although, according to the preposi- 
tion by which the latter is followed, it may also 
mean “to read," “to study,” etc. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing numerous faults, Judah’s translations were 
recognized as standards and accepted as models by 
all the Hebrew translators of Arabic in the Middle 
Ages. Thus his version of the * Cuzari " superseded 
that made a little later by Judah ibn Cardinal, as 
his rendering of the “Kitab al-Usul" superseded 
those made by Isaac ha-Levi and Isaac ben Judah 
Albargeloni. 

The thirteenth century was especially rich in He- 


brew translations from the Arabic, and those of 


Samuel IBN TIBBON, the son of Judah, were promi- 
nent among them. |. An enthusiastic admirer of Mai- 
monides, Samuel began by translating several of 
his works, the most important among which was 
the * Dalalat al-Ha'irin," which he finished in 1190 
under the title “Moreh Nebukim." Samuel clung 

more tenaciously than his fatlier to the 


Transla- letter of the Arabic text; he even in- 
tion of  troduced Arabie words into his trans- 
Maimoni- lations, and, by analogy with the Ara- 
des. bic, gave to certain Hebrew words 


meanings different from the accepted 
ones. This system of translation could but impair 
the intelligibility ofa text difficult initself; and thus 
the “Moreh” abounds in passages which are enig- 
matic to those who do not possess a profound knowl- 
edge of Arabic. Samuel's translation was, indeed, 
approved by Maimonides himself, to whom it had 
been sent for revision; butin such a case Maimonides 
was the person least qualified to judge, since, as the 
author of the original and an expert in Arabic, he 
naturally had no difficulty in reading the Hebrew 
version. This at least must have been the opinion 
of the poet Judah al-Harizi, who, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, made a new translation of 
Maimonides' work and accused Samuel ibn Tibbon 


——— 


of having intentionally obscured the text. Al- 
iMarizi was not successful in his attempt to super- 
sede Samuel’s translation with his own, for the 
former was found by some critics to be more faith- 
ful to the original. Thus Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera, 
passing judgment upon both translations, says: 
“Tn Ibn Tibbon’s translation the errors are few, 
and if the learned translator had had time he cer- 
tainly would have corrected them; but in Al-Harizi’s, 
mistakes are numerous and words are often given 
wrong meanings.” 

In addition to the “Moreh,” Samuel translated 
the following works of Maimonides: a treatise on 
resurrection (*Iggeret," or “ Ma’amar Tehiyyat ha- 
Metim ”); the Mishnah commentary on Pirke Abot, 
with the psychological introduction (“Shemonah 
Perakim ”); the “ Thirteen Articles of Faith ? (“She- 
losh *Esreh ‘Ikkarim ”); a letter addressed to Joseph 
ibn Aknin. Samuel did not confine his activity 
to Jewish writings, but translated works written 
by Arabs and bearing on philosophy and medicine. 
Among these were: Yahya ion Batrik’s Arabic 
translation of Aristotle's “Meteora” (“Otot ha- 
Shamayim,” or “Otot "Elyonot "), three small trea- 
tises of Averroes (" Sheloshah Ma'amarim ”), and Ali 
ibn Ridwan's commentary on the “ Ars Parva" of 
Galen. 

No less prominent in the field of translation was 
the above-mentioned poet Judah al-Harizi. In ad- 
dition to the * Dalalat al-Ha'irin," he translated Mai- 
monides’ treatise on resurrection (already rendered 

into Hebrew by Samuel ibn Tibbon) 

Judah and his Mishnah commentary on Ze- 
al-Harizi. ra'im, Hariri of Busrah's “ Makamat ” 
! (* Mahberot Itiel”), Ali ibn Ridwan's 
ethical epistle, Galen's essay against hasty inter- 
ment,a treatise on the soul (*Sefer ha-Nefesh ”) 
also attributed to Galen, an originally Greek work 
on the * Dicta of the Philosophers” (* Mussare ha- 
Filosofim ”), and an anonymous treatise on geomancy 
(“Sefer ha-Goralot "). 

A prolific translator, whose style, although less 
poetie, was more clear than that of his contemporary 
Al-Harizi, was Abraham ben Samuel EHasdai. 
Among his translations are the following: the 
pseudo-Aristotelian “Kitab al-Tuffahah" (“ Sefer 
ha-Tappuah,” Venice, 1519; frequently reprinted); 
Ghazali's ethical work "^ Mizan al-‘Amal ” (* Mozene 
Zedek,” in which the translator replaced the quota- 
tions from the Koran and the Sunnah with their 
equivalents from Bible and Talmud ; ed. Goldenthal, 
Leipsic, 1839); Isaac Israeli’s “ Kitab al-Istiksat " 
(*Sefer ha-Yesodot?); Maimonides' *Sefer ha-Miz- 
wot,” with his letter to the Yemenite Jews (“Iggeret 
Teman”),; anda romance presenting incidentsin the 
life of Buddha (“Ben ha-Melek weha-Nazir,” Con- 
stantinople, 1518). About the same timeas the last- 
named work a famous book of fables was translated, 
under the title “Sefer Kalilah wa-Dimnah,” by the 
grammarian Jacob ben Eleazar. 

From about 1230 to 1800 the most important Ara- 
bic works on philosophy, medicine, astronomy, 
mathematies, and other branches of learning were 
translated. The leading translators of that period 
were Jacob. ANATOLIO (son-in-law of Samuel ibn 
Tibbon), Moses rb 'TrBBoN, Jacob ben Machir IBN 
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Trnbow, the Italian physician Nathan ha-ME’'ATI, 
and Zerahiah ben Isaac ben Shealtiel GRACIAN. Ana- 
tolio translated the “ Almagest” of Ptolemy (* Hibbur 
ha-Gadol ha-Nikra al-Majesti"), the * Elements of 
Astronomy” by Al-Fargani, a treatise on syllogisms 
by Al-Farabi (“Sefer Hekkesh ha-Kazer "), and the 
first five books of Averroes” Middle Commentary on 
Aristotle's * Logic," consisting of the Introduction 
of Porphyry and the four books of Aristotle on the 
“Categories,” “Interpretation,” “ Syllogisms,” and 
“ Demonstration.” 

Moses ibn Tibbon, like his father, began his career 
as a translator with several works of Maimonides, in- 
cluding the treatise on hygiene (* Miktab,” or “ Ma’a- 
mar be-Hanhagat ha-Beri’ut ”), a mishnaic commen- 
tary (probably on Zera‘im), the “ Book of Precepts” 
(“Sefer ha-Mizwot,” Constantinople, c. 1510), the 

treatise on logic (*Millot ha-Higga- 

Arabie yon,” Venice, 1552), the treatise on poi- 
Philosophy sons (“Ha-Ma’amar ha-Nikbad," or 

and “ Ha-Ma'amar be-Teri’ak”), and the 

Science. commentary on Hippocrates’ “ Apho- 

risms.” Moses’ other translations are: 
Averroes! commentaries on Aristotle's * Physica Aus- 
cultatio” (*Kizzure ibn Roshd ‘al Shema‘ Tibi," 
Riva di Trento, 1559); * De Cœlo et Mundo ” (* Kelale 
ha-Shamayim weha-‘Olam”); “De Generatione et 
Corruptione” (“Sefer ha-Hawayah weha-Hefsed "); 
“Meteora” (“Sefer Otot ha-‘Elyonot ”); ^ De Anima” 
(* Kelale Sefer ba-Nefesh ”); the Middle Commentary 
on the last-named work (* Biur Sefer ha-Nefesh "); 
“Parva Naturalia” (*Ha-Hush weha-Muhash "); 
* Metaphysica " (^ Mah she-Ahar ha-Teba* ”); à com- 
mentary on Avicenna’s * Arjuzah" (* Biur Arguza”); 
Avicenna’s “Small Canon ” (* Ha-Seder ha-Katan "); 
Batalyusi’s * Al-Hada'ik ” (* Ha-'Agullot ha-Ra‘yo- 
niyyot,” ed. Kaufmann, Leipsic, 1880); Al-Hassar's 
treatise on arithmetic (* Sefer ha-Heshbon”) ; Euclid's 
“Blements” (*Shorashim," or “Yesodot”); Al- 
Farabi’s “Book of the Principles” (* Hathalot ha- 
Nimza'ot ha-Tib'iyyim," ed. Filipowski, Leipsic, 
1849); Geminus’ introduction to the “ Almagest " 
(*Hokmat ha-Kokabim," or “Hokmat ha-Teku- 
nah”); Ibn al-Yazzar's * Viaticum " (* Zedat ha-De- 
rakim ”); Hunain's introduction to medical science 
(*Mabo cl-Meleket ha-Refu'ah 7"); Razi's works on 
the division of maladies (* Ha-Hilluk weha-Hilluf ") 
and on the antidotes; Hunain’s translation of The- 
mistius! commentary on the treatise “Lamda” 
(*Perush Ma'amar ha-Nirsham be-Ot Lamed ?) and 
of the Aristotelian physical questions (*She'elot 
Tib‘iyyot”): Kosta ben Luka’s translation of the 
“Sphrica” of Theodosius Tripolitanus (“Sefer 
Teodosiyus be-Kadur "); and Ibn Aflah's astronom- 
ical work “ Kitab Ilahiyah." | 

Jacob ben Machir ibn Tibbon translated: the 
“Elements” of Euclid; the treatise of Kosta ben 
Luka on thearmillary sphere; the “Data” of Euclid 
(“Sefer ha-Mattanot ”) according to the Arabic 
translation of Ishak ben Hunain; the treatise of Au- 
tolycus on the sphere in movement (“ Ma'amar Tal- 
kus”); three treatises on the sphere by Menelaus of 
Alexandria; Abu ‘Ali ibn Hasan ibn al-Haitham’s 
astronomical work (*Ma'amar bi-Tekunah,” or 
“Sefer ‘al Tekunah 73. Abu al-Kasim Ahmad ibn 
al-Saffar’s treatise on the use of the astrolabe; Abu 


Translations 
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Mohammed Jabar ibn Aflah’s compendium of the 
“Almagest”; Abu Ishak ben al-Zarkalah’s astro- 
nomical work (“Iggeret ha-Ma'aseh be-Luah. ha- 
NikraSofihah”); the preface to Abraham bar Hiyya’s 
astronomical work; an extract from the “ Almagest ? 
on the arc of a circle; Averroes' compendium of the 
“Organon” (“Kizzur mi-Kol Meleket Higgayon,” 
Riva di Trento, 1559); Averroes’ paraphrase of 
books xi.-xix. of Aristotle's history of animals; 
Ghazali's “Mizan al-‘Uyun,” in which are refuted 
the philosophical ideas antagonistic to religion (* Mo- 
zene ha-‘Iyyunim ”), 

Nathan ha-Me’ati, called the “Prince of Transla- 
tors” and the “Italian Tibbonide,” translated the fol- 
Jowing medical works: ‘Ammar ben ‘Alial-Mausuli’s 
" Al-Muntahib fi ‘Maj al-‘Ain,” on the treatment of 
the eye; the * Canon? of Avicenna; the aphorisms 
of Hippocrates, with Galen's commentary; the 
aphorisms of Maimonides, and a selection from vari- 
ous authors, chiefly from Galen (* Pirke Mosheh,” 

Lemberg, 1804). Many anonymous 
Thirteenth- translations are attributed to Nathan 


Century  ha-Me'ati: Razi's treatise on bleeding 
Activity. (*Ma'amarbe-Hakkazah ”); Zahrawi's 


“Kitab al-Tasrif ? (Hebrew title, * Ze- 
ruf"); Ibn Zuhrs “Kitab al-Aghdhiyah” (“Sefer 
ha-Mezonot”); an anonymous work on the causes of 
eclipses (* Ma'amar ‘al Libbot Likkut ha-Me'orot ?). 
Á translation of Galen's commentary on Hippocrates' 
work "On Airs, Waters, and Places," begun by 
Nathan, was completed i in 1299 by his son Solomon, 
whose son Samuel in turn concluded the translation 
of an extract from Galen's commentary on Hippoc- 
rates' work ^On Regimen in Acute Diseases," and 
the translation of a medical work by Ibn Zuhr. 

Zerahiah ben Isaac ben Shealtiel Gracian trans- 
lated: Aristotle's “Physics” (“Sefer ha-Teba‘ ”), 
“Metaphysics” (“Mah she-Ahar ha-Teba‘”), “De 
Celo et Mundo” (*Ha-Shamayim weha-‘Olam ”), 
“De Anima” (“Sefer ha-Nefesh ”), and * De Causis ” 
(4 Ha-Bi'ur ha-Tob ha-Gamur”); Averroes! Middle 
Commentaries on Aristotle’s “Physics,” “ Metaphys- 
ics," and “De Calo et Mundo,” with the commen- 
tary of Themistius on the last-named work; the first 
two books of Avicenna’s “Canon”; Al-Farabi’s 
“ Risalah fi Mahiyyat al-Nafs” (“Ma’amar be-Mahut 
ha-Nefesh "); a medical work of Galen from the 
Arabic of Hunain ibn Ishak (“Sefer ha-Hola'im 
weha-Mikrim ”); three chapters of Galen’s Karayev?, 
With the same title in Hebrew characters; Maimon- 
ides’ treatise on sexual intercourse; the “ Aphorisms” 
of Maimonides. 

The other translations of the second half of the 
thirteenth century were by: 

Albalag, Isaac: Ghazali’s ** Makasid al-Falasifah": Elijah 
Cohen’s " Makamanh ” (similar to the ** Assemblies ” of Hariri), 
under the title ** Megillat ha-‘Ofer.”’ 

Almoli, Nethaneel: Maimonides’ commentary on Kodashim. 

Hayyim ibn Vives: Farewell letter of Ibn Sa’igh to 'Ali ben 
"Abd al-'Aziz ibn al-Imam of Granada. 

Jacob ben Moses ibn ‘Abbasi: Maimonides’ commentary on 
Nashim. 

Joseph al-Fawwal: 
Mo'ed. 

Ma'arabi, Nahum : Maimonides’ * Iggeret Teman * (** Petah 
Tikwah ?); Isaac Israeli's, or Jacob ben Nissim’s, commentary 
on the * Sefer Yezirah ” 


(* Ha-‘Olam ha- Katan "y Saadia's commentary on the thirteen 
hermeneutic rules of R. Ishmael (** Shelosh-‘Esreh Middot’’). 


Maimonides’ Mishnah commentary on 


; Joseph ibn Zaddik's "* Mierocosmos " - 


Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera: Ibn Gabirol’s ** Mekor Hayyim.” 

Sher n-Tob ben Isaac : Averroes’ Middle Commentary on ** De 
Anima"; Razi's ** Al-Mansuri " ; Zahrawi’s "^ AI-T: agrif." 

Solomon ibn Ayyub: Averroes? " De Coelo et Mundo”: À vi- 
cenna's " Arjuza" ; Ibn Janah’s " Kitab al-Taswiyah i Mai- 
monides’ '* Kitab al- Fara’ id." 

Solomon ibn Ya'akub: Maimonides' commentary on Nezikin. 


A great number of Arabic works on mathematics, 
medicine, astronomy, and philosophy, especially by 
Averroes, were translated during the fourteenth cen. 
tury. The leading translator in the first twenty 
years of that century was KALONYMUS BEN KALox- 
YMUS BEN Mein (Maestro Calo), who rendered the 


, following Arabic works into Hebrew: 


Al-Farabi's treatise on the intellect (* Ma'amar be-Sekel we- 
ha-Muskal ’’). 

Al-Farabi’s division of the sciences (** Ma'amar be-Mispar ha- 
Hokmot’’), 

Al-Farabi’s treatise on the method of studying philosophy 
(" Iggeret be-Siddur Keri’at ha-Hokmot’). 

Al-Kindi’s treatises on nativities (‘‘Iggeret be- Kizzur ha. 
Ma'amar be-Moladot") and on the influence of the heavenly 
bodies on rain (** Iggeret be ‘lot ?). 

Al-Kindi’s treatise on humidity and rain (" Iggeret be-Lahit 
ube-Matar ?). 

‘Ali Ibn Ridwan's " Kitab al-'Imad fi Usul al-Tibb"' (* Ha- 
* Ammad be-Shoroshe ha-Refu’ah ?). 

Archimedes’ treatise on the sphere and the cylinder, from the 
version of Kosta ben Luka. 

Averroes! commentaries on the “Topics” (** Bi'ur Sefer 
Tobiki ") and on "Sophisms " (* Bi'ur Sufistika ”). 

Averroes’ Great Commentary on the ‘Second Analytics ” 
(^ Bi'ur Sefer ha-Mofet ?), 

Averroes’ Middle Commentaries on “Physics”; on “De 

Generatione et Corruptione " ("Sefer ha-Ha- 


Transla- wayah weba-Hefsed "); on ** Meteora” ("Otot 
tions of ha-Shamayim "my. 
Averroes. Averroes’ Middle Commentary on the ** Meta- 


physics " (* Sefer Mah she-Ahar ha-Teba* "). 

Averroes! dissertations on the first book of the “ First 
Analytics." 

Commentary on the Kapzós of Ptolemy, from the Arabic ver- 
sion of Abu Ja'far Ahmad ben Yusuf ben Ibrahim (** Sefer ba- 
Peri ha-Nikra Me'ah Dibburim "). 

Galen's treatise on clyster sand colic, from the version of Hu- 
nain ibn Ishak (* Sefer Galyanus be-Hakna ube-Rulga "). 

Galen’s essay on bleeding (* Sefer Galyanus be-Hakkazah "). 

Nichomeus of Gerasa’s treatise on arithmetic, with a com- 
mentary of Abu Sulaiman Rabiya ibn Yahya. 

Ptolemy's treatise on the planets (** Be-‘Inyane ha-Kokabim 
ha-Nebukim "). . 

Thabet ibn Rurrah's work on geometry, "Fi al.Shakl al- 
Kutta”? (“Sefer ha-Temunah ha-Hittukit "). 

Treatise on the triangle by Abu Sa'adan. 

Treatise on mathematical propositions (‘Sefer Meshalim be- 
Tishboret’’). 

Treatise on Euclid's five geometrical bodies in relation to the 
theory of Apollonius, and the commentary of Simplicius. 

Treatise on cylinders and cones (** Ma'amar be-[ztawwonot 
ube-Hiddudim ”). 

Treatise on plants, attributed to Aristotle, with Averroes’ 
commentary (** Sefer ha-Zemahim ”’). 

Treatise on animals (*"Iggeret Ba'ale Hayyim "), from the 
twenty-first treatise of the encyclopedia of the Brethren of Sin- 
cerity (Mantua, 1557). 


Another important translator from the Arabic, 
and of the same period, was Samuel ben Judah 
(Bonjudas) Males. His translations include: 


Abu Abdallah Mohammed ibn Mu'ad of Seville on the eclipse 
of the sun, July 3, 1097, and on the dawn (‘‘ Iggeret be-‘Ammud 
ha-Shahar *’). 

Abu Ishak al-Zarkalah on the movement of the fixed stars 
(* Ma’amar be-Tenu'at ha-Kokabim ha-Kayyamim”’). 

Abu Mohammed Jabbar ibn Aflah’s compendium of the “* Al- 
magest."' 

Alexander of Aphrodisias on the intellect (* Ma’amar Alek- 
sander al-Firduzi "). 

Averroes! Middle Commentary on Aristotle's '* Niehomachean 
Ethics.? 
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Averroes’ commentary on Plato's “ Republic." 
Averroes! Short Commentary on the " Organon " ; on geomet- 
rical bodies (books xxx. and xxxi. of Euclid), a supplement to 
the translation of Kalonymus ben Kalonymus ; commentary on 
the ** Almagest,” i.-iii. 

Dissertations on some obscure passages of Averroes' com- 
mentary on the '‘ Organon,” by Abu al-Kasim ibn Idris, Abu 
al-Hajjaj ibn Talmus, Abu al-Abbas Ahmad ben Kasim, and 


‘abd al-Rahman ben Tabir. 

Other Arabie works were translated in the four- 
teenth century by: 

Ibn Vives al-Lorqui: Various books of the "Short Canon " of 
Avicenna. 

Isaac ben Joseph ibn Pulgar; Ghazali’s " Makasid al-Falasi- 
fah” (* Kawwanot ha-Filosufim ?*). 

Isaac ben Nathan of Cordova: Maimonides’ ** Makalah fi al- 
Tauhid” (*Ma'amar ha-Yihud"), Tabrizi’s commentary on 
Maimonides’ twenty-five premises, and probably Joseph ibn 
' Aknin's metaphysical essay. 

Joseph ben Abraham ibn Wakkar: A medical work (“ Sefer 
Refu'ot") and Zahrawi's * Kitab al-Tasrif." 

Moses ben Samuel ben Asher: Averroes' commentary on 
t Logic." 

Moses ben Solomon of Beaucaire: Averroes’ Great Commen- 
tary on the ** Metaphysics.” 

Nathan Judah ben Solomon: Ibn Abi Salt Umayya's medical 
work (*Kelal Kazer weha-Sammim ha-Nifradim ") and Gha- 
zalis " Makasid” (" Kawwanot ha-Filosufim "). 

Nethaneel ben Meshullam (or Menahem ben Nethaneel): Ju- 
dah ibn Balaam’s treatise on the Hebrew accents (** Horayyat 
ha-kore’’). 

Samuel Motot: Abraham ibn Daud’s ** Al-‘Akidah al-Rafi‘ah ” 
(^Emunah Ramah”; the same work was translated, under 
the title t Emunah Nisa'ah," by Solomon Labi). Samuel Motot 
translated also passages from pseudo-Ibn Ezra ("Sefer ha- 
'Azamiin ?). 

Shem-Tob Ardotial: Isaac Israeli's ritual work (** Mizwot Ze- 
maniyyot "). 

Samson ben Solomon: The compendium of Galen's writings 
by the Alexandrians (** Ha-Kibbuzim le-Aleksandriyim "). 

Solomon Dapiera: Moses ben Tobi's commentary on the di- 
dactic poem "* Al-Saba'niyyah " (** Batte ha-Nefesh ??). 

Solomon ibn Patir: Ibn Haitham’s astronomical work '' Kaul 
fi Hi'at al-Alam." 

Todros Todrosi; Averroes! Middle Commentaries on the 

" Poeties" and ' Rhetoric," the three essays 

Aristotelian against Avicenna, the treatise on the intellect, 

Com- Avicenna’s "Naja," and Al-Farabi's philo- 

mentaries. sophical questions, **'Uyun al Masa'il " (‘En 
Mishpat ha-Derushim °’). 

————-A verroes! treatise against Ghazali's ** Tahafut al-Fala- 
sifah " (** Happalat ha-Happalah ”). 

Ghazali’s answers to philosophical questions (‘‘ Ma- 
‘amar bi-Teshubot She'elot Nish’al Mehem "), . 
Pseudo-Ibn Ezra’s ‘Sefer ha-“Azamim,” and Joseph 
ibn Wakkar’s and Solomon ibn Ya'ish's supercommentaries on 
Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch. 


With the fourteenth century the era of transla- 
tions from the Arabic was practically closed, only a 
few works being translated during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. These were: 


Hayyim ibn Musa: A medical work of Al-Jazzar. 

Isaac ben Joseph Alfasi: Ghazali’s " Mishkat al-Anwar” 
(* Mashkit ha-Orot we-Pardes ha-Nizanim ”). 

Mazliah of Galilee and Solomon Ma'arabi : Isaac Alfasi's rules 
relating to the treatise Ketubot. 

Moses Galina: An astronomical treatise of Omar ibn Moham- 
med Mesuman (“Sefer Mezukkak"). Moses Galina translated 
also a work on astrology (" Mishpat ha-Mabbatim ") and one 
on geomancy (* Sefer ha-Goralot’’). 

Moses ben Joseph Aruvas: The pseudepigraphic 
known as the Aristotelian * Theology.” 

Saadia ben David al-Adeni: Ghazali’s "Zakat al-Nufus." 
(Saadia declared this to be his own work.) 

Tanhum Moses of Beaucaire: Hippocrates’ " Prognostics ” 
(^ Panim le-Panim ?). 

Zerahiah ha-Levi Saladin: Ghazali's “ Tahafut al-Falasifah ” 
(^ Mappalat ha-Pilusufim ”’). 


work 


_ Several translations from the Arabic were made 
in the second half of the nineteenth century: Reck- 


endorf translated the Koran (Leipsic, 1857); Joseph 
Derenbourg translated Maimonides' commentary on 
Seder Tohorot (Berlin, 1887-89); fragments of Saa- 
dia’s commentaries on Proverbs, Isaiah, and Job 
were translated by Derenbourg, Meyer Lambert, 
and Wilhelm Bacher; Isaac Broydé translated Bah- 
ya’s “Ma‘ani al-Nats” (“Torot ha-Nefesh," Paris, 
1896). 

The following are among the numerous works 
translated anonymously by Jewish authors: 

Sahl ibn Bishr, astrological work, under the title ** Kelalim *’: 
four works attributed to Isaac Israeli: (1) " Kitab al-Adwiyat 

al-Mufridah wal-Aghdhiyah," on diet (* Sefer 
Anonymous Mehubbar mi-Ma'amar ha-Rishonim be-Teba' 
Transla-  ha-Mezonot we-Kohatam”’): (2) * Kitab al- 
tions. Bul" (“Sefer Mehubbar mi-Ma’amar ha-Ri- 
shonim be-Yedi'at ha-Sheten’’): (8) ‘* Kitab 
al-Hummayat"; (4) “Aphorisms” (* Musar ha-Rofe'im "): 
Saadia’s * Emunot" ; Hai Gaon's treatise on oaths (** Mishpete 
Shebu‘ot’’); Responsa of the Geonim (Natronai, Saadia, Sherira, 
Hai); Japheth ben Ali’s commentary on the Pentateuch ; Josh- 
ua’s ** Teshubot ha-‘Ikkarim " and Bereshit Rabbab ; Judah ibn 
Baalam‘s works on homonyms (‘ Kitab al-Tajnis"). on the 
particle (** Otot ha-‘Inyanim "), and on ** Verba Denominativa," 
“ AI-Af'al al-Mushtakkah min al-Asma ” (** Ha-Po'alim Shehem 
me-Gizrot ha-Shemot "); Moses ibn Ezra’s ** Kitab al-Hada'ik f 
Ma'ani al-Mujaz wal-Hakikah ” (* 'Arugat ha-Bosem "); Joseph 
ibn Zaddik's '" Microcosm” ('"'Olam Katan"); Maimonides’ 
treatises on the calendar (“Sefer ha-'Ibbur "), on happiness, 
t Makalah fl al-Sa'adah " (** Pirke ha-Hazlahah "), and cn forced 
conversions (‘‘ Iggeret ba-Shemad "), responsa on hemorrhoids. 
“Fi al-Bawasir"? (**Ha-Ma'amar be-Refu'at ha-Teharim ""), on 
sexual intercourse, ** Fi al-Jama'ah ” (‘* Ma’amar ha-Mishgal "), 
and on poisons, '" Al-Sumum wal-Mutaharriz min al-Adwiyah 
al-Kitalah," and the commentary on Hippocrates’ * Aphorisms "; 
Joseph ibn *Aknin's ** Makalah fi Tibb al-Nafs "* (** Marpe le-Ne- 
fesh ”); Abraham Maimonides’ " Kifayah”; Moses Abulafia’s 
theological work ' Ma'amar Elohi"; Joseph ibn Nahmias’ as- 
tronomieal work ''Nur al-'Alam" (“Or ‘Olam’’); Joseph ibn 
Wakkar's work on the Sefirot. 

The oldest known Hebrew translation from the 
Latin belongs to the thirteenth century. About 1250 
Solomon ben Moses Melgueiri translated the treatise 
known as *De Somno et Vigilia" and attributed 
to Aristotle (“Ha-Shanah weha-Yekizah”); Aver- 
roes’ commentary on the third book of Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics”; Avicenna’s * De Colo et Mundo”; 
and Matthæus Platearius’ * De Simplici Medicina.” 
About the same time Berechiah ben Natronai Krespia 
ha-Nakdan gave a Hebrew version of Adelard of 
Bath’s *Quszstiones Naturales,” and of a “Lapi- 
dary ” containing a description of sixty-three kinds 
of stones. Toward the end of the same century 
Samuel ben Jacob of Capua rendered into Hebrew, 
under the general title “ Meha-*Ezah weha-Teba‘im,” 
the Latin version “De Medicamentarum Purga- 
tionum Delectio,” or “ Castigatione," of a work of 
Mesue the Elder. About the same time Hillel ben 
Samuel translated the Latin version of Hippocrates’ 
* Aphorisms” by Constantinus Africanus, and “ Chi- 
rurgia Burni.” 

The fourteenth century, an age of translations 
from the Arabic, was equally fertile in translations 
fromthe Latin. About1305 Estori Farhi translated, 
under the title “ Targum Sefer Refu’ot,” Armengaud 
Blaise's “ De Remediis,” and, under the title “Sefer 

ha-Kibbusim,” an anonymous work on 

From the purgatives that had been rendered 
Latin. into Latin from the Arabic by Elijah 
ben Judah. In 1320 Hezekiah ben 

Halafta gave a Hebrew version of Petrus Hispanus’ 
treatise on logie (“Higgayon”). About the same 
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time Samuel ben Benveniste translated, under the 
title “Menahem Meshib Nafshi,” Boethius! “De 
Consolatione Philosophie.” In 1827 Israel Caslari 
translated, under the title * Ma'amar be-Hanhagat 
ha-Beri’ut,” Arnaud de Villeneuve’s “Regimen 
Sanitatis.” | 

More important than the above translations from 
the Latin were those made by Leone Romano, who, 
toward the middle of the same century, rendered into 
Hebrew the following works: Egidius, * De Esse 
et Essentia " (“ Ma'amar ha-Nimza weha-Mezi'ut?); 
his treatises on the faculties of the soul (^ Ma'amar 
Hebdale Kohot ha-Nefesh we-Hillukehem ”), and on 
syllogisms (“Ma’amar ha-Hawayah ha-Hoekkoshiy- 
yah”); his commentary on the third book of Aristot- 
le’s * De Anima”; and extracts from the commentary 
on Aristotle’s * De Demonstratione ”; Albertus Mag- 
nus’ commentary on the third book of Aristotle’s 
“De Anina,” and various extracts from Albertus 
Magnus’ works; Alexander the Minarite’s glosses 
to Aristotle’s “Metaphysics”; extracts from Angelo 
de Camerino’s works; the “Liber de Causis” 
ascribed to Aristotle; Thomas Aquinas’ “Treatise 
on Ideas,” and extracts from his * Contra Gentiles” 
(* Neged ha-Ummot”); Averroes’ * DeSubstantia Or- 
bis" (“‘Ezem ha-Shamayim ”); Boethius’ * De Uni- 
tate et Uno” (* Ma'amar ha-Ehad weha-Ahadut”). 
Other translations from the Latin were as follows: 
Johannes Paulinus’ treatise on the medical virtues 
of the skin of the serpent (* Ma’amar bi-Segullot ‘Or 
ha-Nabash") by David ibn Bilia; Francesco dei 
Cenneli’s, Gentile da Foligno’s, and John of Bur- 
gundy’s “Consilia” (“‘Ezah”), by Joshua of Bo- 
logna; Arnaud de Villeneuve's treatise “ De Vinis” 
(* Ha-Dibbur be-Yenot”), and Bernard of Gordon's 
and Gilbert's treatises on fevers, both translated by 
Judah Nathan (“En Bongodas” and *Bonjues"); 
Bernard de Gordon's * Lilium Medicine  (* Perah ha- 
Refu’ot ?), by Moses ben Samuel of Roccambra (John 
of Avignon) and by Jekuthiel ben Solomon of Nar- 
bonne (* Shoshan ha-Refu’ah ”); Leon's “ Historia de 
Preeliis” (“ Toledot Aleksander”), by Immanuel ben 
Jacob Bonfils; Bernard Alberti’s * Materia Medica ” 
(* Mebo ha-Melek ”), Arnaud de Villeneuve's * Medi- 
cationis Parabole” and his work on digestion and 
purgatives, the commentary of Gerard de Solo on 
the ninth book of Razi's “ Al-Manzuri," and Petrus 
Hispanus' treatise on logic, all by Abraham Abigdor 
(Bonet) ben Meshullam ben Solomon; Gerard de 
Solo’s commentary on the ninth book (* Pathology ”) 
of Razi and his manual of medicine (* Meyashsher 
ha-Mathilim ”), a chapter on the relation between 
astronomy and medicine attributed to Hippocrates, 
and Bernard de Gordon's “Lilium Medicine” and 
“ Prognostic,” all by Leon Joseph of Carcassonne; 
Arnold de Villeneuve’s * Digestiva," by Todros ben 
Moses Yom-Tob; Arnold de Villeneuve’s “De Ju- 
diciis Astronomiz ” (* Panim la-Mishpat”) and Sac- 
robosco’s *Sphaera Mundi” (“ Moreh ha-Ofannim ”), 
by Solomon ben Abraham Abigdor (the first work 
was translated by him at the age of fifteen); Arnold 
de Villeneuve's * Tabula Super Vita Brevis,” by 
Bonenfante of Milhaud; Ibn Rijal's astronomical 
work from the Latin version of Ægidius or of Pe- 
tro de Regio (* Mishpate ha-Kokabim ”), by Solomon 
ben David Davin. 


The fifteenth century was for the Hebrew transla- 
tions from the Latin what the fourteenth was for 
those from the Arabic; it was the richer in literary 
productions, but with it the era of translations 
closed. "Themost important of the translated works 
in that century were: 

Abraham ben Joseph ben Nahmias: Thomas Aquinas’ com. 
mentary on Aristotle's ** Metaphysics.” 

Abraham Solomon Catalan: Albertus Magnus’ " Philosophica 
Pauperum? (*Kizzur ha-Filosofla ha-Tib‘it*’), and Marsilius’ 
“ Questions" on the “Isagoge” of Porphyry, on the *' Cate- 
gories," and on hermeneutics. 

Abu al-Khair: Albubather's ‘ Liber de Nativitatibus” (‘‘Se- 
fer ha-Moladot ") and Rajil’s astronomical work ** Completus.” 

Asher ben Moses Valabrega: Guy de Chauliac’s '* Chirurgia 
Parva." 

Azariah ben Joseph ben Abba Mari: Boethius’ ** De Consola- 

tione Philosophix,”’ the twenty-eighth book of 
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Medieval Zahrawi's * Liber Practice” (after the Latin 
Science and of Simon of Genoa), the second book of the 
Philosophy. ‘Simplicia’’? of Dioscorides, and Gerard de 


Sabbionetta's astronomical work '* T'heorica." 

Baruch ben Isaac ibn Ya'ish: Aristotle's ‘t Metaphysics ** and 
the tales, "Gesta Romanorum " (*Sefer Hanok "), of Petrus 
Alfonsis. 

Benjamin ben Isaae of Carcassonne: Juan de Burgundia's 
treatise on the spread of the plague ("Be-Ippush ha-Awwir 
weha-Deber," or “Ezer Eloah ). 

David ben Jacob Meir: John of Gmünd's astronomieal work, 

David ibn Shoshan ben Samuel of Avignon: Thomas Bicot's 
* Textus Abbreviatus Aristotelis, Super VIII. Libros Physier et 
Tota Naturalis Philosophia " (** Toledot Adam "'). 

Elijah ben Joseph Habillo: Thomas Aquinas’ ''Quiestiones 
Disputatee,” "Questio de Anima," * De Anima Facultatibus” 
(*Ma'amar be-Kohot ha-Nefesh," published by Jellinek in 
* Philosophie und Kabbalah,” Leipsic, 1854), and ** De Univer- 
salibus" ; Questions on Thomas Aquinas’ treatise on “ Being 
and Quality" ('"She'elot. Ma’amar be-Nimza ube-Mahut’’): 
Oceam’s *Summa Totius Logiees? and " Questiones Philo- 
sophicze" ; Aristotle's ' De Causa" ; and Vincenz de Beauvais's 
* De Universalibus." 

Ephraim Mizrahi: Georg Purbach's astronomical work ‘ The- 
orien (* Te'orika ha-Nikra Mahalak ha-Kokabim "), 

Isaac Cabret (or Cabrit): John Sancto Amanelo’s '' Expositio 
in Antidotarium Nicolai.” 

Joseph ben Benveniste: Joshua ben Joseph ibn Vives al-Lor- 
qui’s treatise on the effects of nourishment, and on the simple 
and compound medicaments (* Gerem ha-Ma‘alot’’). 

Judah Shalom (Astruc) ben Samuel: Petrus Hispanus’ ‘ Parva 
Logica ” and his commentary on Hippocrates’ '* Aphorisms.” 

Meir Alguadez: Aristotle's ‘‘ Ethics" and * Economics.” 

Mordecai Finzi: The Alfonsine Tables. 

Moses ben Abraham of Nimes: The Alfonsine Tables. 

Moses ben Mazliah: Serapion’s “‘Simplicia,’? from the Latin 
of Gerard de Cremona. 

Phinehas ben Zebi ben Nethaneel: Raimundus Lullus 
Brevis.” 

Solomon ben Moses Shalom: Antonius Guainerius’ " De Fe- 
bribis" (* Kelal meha-Kaddahut") and Bartolomeo Monta- 
gnana's " Consilium " (** Meba-‘Ezah ”). 

Thaddeus: Treatise on fevers (°° Kela] Kazer ‘al Minhag ha- 
Kaddahut’’). 

After the sixteenth century Hebrew translations 
from the Latin became very scarce. The few works 
translated included: a treatise on eclipses of the sun 
and moon (“Ma’amar Nikbad be-Likkuyot Sham- 
shiyyot we-Yerahiyyot"), by Moses ben Abraham 
Sahlun; Albertus’ (Magnus ?) “Questions and An- 
swers on the Six Natural Things Required: by the 
Body According to the Science of Medicine,” by 
Moses ibn Habib; an ethical work (“ Zemah Zaddik,” 
Venice, 1600), by Leon de Modena; Thomas Aquinas’ . 
“Summa Theologix Contra Gentiles,” by Joseph .. 
Zahalon; the letters of Seneca, by Judah Leon ben 
Eliezer Bricli (published in “ Kerem Hemed,” ii. 119 
et seqg.); Spinoza’s “Ethics,” by Solomon Rubin 
(“Heker Eloah ?); the thirteenth chapter of Tacitus’ 


history, by Solomon Mandelkern. 
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During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
very few works of any kind were translated into 
Hebrew; but with the Haskalah movement in Rus- 
sia and Galicia the works of promi- 
nent European writers began to be ren- 
dered into that language. The fol- 
lowing is a list of them, given under 
the heading of the language from which the trans- 
lations were made: 


English. Aguilar, Grace: ** Vale of. Cedars ” (* “Emek ha- 
Arazim," by Abraham Shalom Friedberg, Warsaw, 1875). 

Bunyan: "Pilgrim's Progress" (transl. by S. Hoga, London, 
1845). 

ae “Hebrew Melodies” ("Shire Yeshurun,” by Solo- 
mon Mandelkern, Leipsic, 1890). 

Cumberland, Richard: " The Jew” (“Ish Yehudi," by Jo- 
seph Brill, Wilna, 1878). 

Defoe, Daniel: " Robinson Crusoe” ("Kur 'Oni," by Isaac 
Moses Rumseh, Wilna, 1861). 

Disraeli, Benjamin: “David Alroy" (‘* Hoter mi-Geza' Yi- 
shai,” by Abraham Abel Rekowski, Warsaw, 1880); ** Tancred 3 
(* Nes la-Goyim," by J udah Lób Levin, ib. 1883). 

Eliot, George: " Daniel Deronda’? (transl. by David Frisch- 
man, Warsaw, 1894). 

Longfellow : "Excelsior" (transl. by Henry Gersoni, New 
York, 1871). A 

Milton: " Paradise Lost” (* Wa-Yegaresh ha-Adam," by Isaac 
Edward Salkinson: also under the title “'Toledot Adam we- 
Hawwah,” by Samuel Raffalowich, Jerusalem, 1892). 


Modern 
Times. 


Mocatta, F. D.: “The Jews In Spain? (^ Ha-Yehudim bi-Se- 
farad,” by Israel Be'er Franklin, Jerusalem. 18/6); `The Jews 
in Spain and Portugal, and the Inquisition” (transl. by Isaac 
Hirsch Barth, Cracow, 1888). 

Shakespeare : ** Othello" and “Romeo and Juliet” (“Itiel ^ 
and "Rom we-Ya'el," by Isaac Edward Salkinson, Vienna, 1874 
and 1878). , 

Spencer, Herbert: * Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Phys- 
jeal " (* Sefer ha-Hinnuk," by Judah Lob Davidovich, Warsaw, 
1894). 

Zang will, Israel: * Ghetto Tragedies” (** Mahazot ha-Getto,”’ 
by S. L. Gordon, Warsaw, 1896). 

French. Bernardin de Saint Pierre: ** Harmonie de la Na- 
ture" ("Sulam ha-Teba‘,”” by Joseph Herzberg, Wilna, 1850). 

Carnot, Hippolyte: “Histoire de la Révolution Francaise "' 
(* Ha-Mahpekah ha-Zarfatit," by Ludvipol, Warsaw, 1898). 

Daudet, Alphonse: A short novel transl. by Abraham Shalom 
Friedberg. in ‘* Me-Sifrut ha-‘Ammim.” 

Florian, Jean Pierre Clarisde: " Numa Pompilius" (** Eli'ezer 
we-Naftali" [?], by Aaron Margolis, Warsaw, 1864; also by 
Isaac Troller, Wilma, 1867). 

Halévy, Ludovic: A short novel transl. by Abraham Shalom 
Friedberg, in " Me-Sifrut ha-Ammim." 

Hugo, Victor: * L'Ane" (t Ha-Hamor weha-Filosof,” by Wolf- 
gang Gronich, Vienna, 1881); ‘* La Guerre Civile” (* Milhemet 
ben Ahim.” by J. Lewner, Warsaw, 1896); * Le Dernier Jour de 
la Vie d'un Condamne” (transl. by Safran, i). 1898). 

Kahn, Zadoc : '* L'Esclavage Selon la Bible et le Talmud." 

Maspero; '' Histoire des Anciens Peuples de l'Orient ? (transl. 
by Ludvipol and Joseph Halévy, Warsaw, 1895). 

Massé, Victor: '"' Histoire d'une Miette” (“ Toledot Pas Le- 
hem," by Abraham Jacob Tiktin, Warsaw, 1882); "Une Episode de 
la Révolution Francaise " (transl. by Moses Weissberg, ib. 1884). 

Maupassant, Guy de; “Selections” (** Ketabim Nibharim,”’ 
7 vols., Warsaw, 1904-5, by N. Slouschz). 

Mickiewicz, Adam : ‘Le Livre de la Nation Polonaise et les 


Pelerins Polonais ” (**Sefer ‘Am Polonim we-Gere Polonim,” by, 


Moses Ezekiel Ascarelli, Paris, 1881). 

Racine; ‘‘ Esther” (transl. by Joseph Haltren and Solomon 
J. Rapoport) and ** Athalie " (transl. by Meir ha-Levi Letteris, 
Prague, 1843). 

Scribe: "La Juive” ('Rahel ha-Yehudiyyah," by Süsmann 
Marik, Warsaw, 1886). 

Sue, Eugène: "Les Mystères de Paris" (“ Mistere Pariz," 
by Kalman Schulman, Wilna, 1857-76); “Le Juif Errant ” 
( Ha-Zofeh be-Erez Nod," by Simhah Posner, Warsaw, 1856- 
1873); * Les Sept Péchós Capitana " ("Sheba' Hatta’ot She'ol," 
by Lasar Schapira, in ** Meged Yerahim’’). 

Verne, Jules: t Vingt Mille Lieues sous les Mers ” (** Be-Mezu- 
lot Yam," by Isaac Wolf Sperling); '"" Voyage au Centre de la 
Terre” (* Be-Beten ha-Adamah," idem). 

Zola: Three short stories translated by S. Slusehtsch. War- 
saw, 1898. l 
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= Z—-ski, L.: Novel, published by the * Archives Israélites,” 
depicting Jewish life in Russia (“Hatan Damim," by Abraham 
Jacob Bruck, Lemberg, 1878). 

German. Andersen: ** Märchen und Erzählungen " (transl. 
by D. Frischmann, Warsaw, 1897). 

Bernstein : ** Aus dem Reiche der Natur” (** Yedi'at ha-Teba'," 
by D. Frischmann, tb. 1882-85): " Brahmanische Weisheit" 
(** Mishle Brakman," by Schorr, Lemberg, 1867). 

Borne, Ludwig: “ Briefe aus Paris " (transl. by S. J. E. Tri- 
wasch, Warsaw, 1897). 

Campe: ** Theophron ? (** Musar Haskel," by Baruch Schón- 
feld, Prague, 1831; transl. also by Arnopolsky, Odessa, 1863); 
on sea-voyages (* Massa'ot ha-Yam,” by Elias Levi, Zolkiev, 
1818): *Sittenbüchlein" (transl. by David Zamoscz, Breslau, 
1818); "Die Entdeckung Amerika's" (‘* Mezi'at Amerika," by 
Moses Mendelsohn, Altona, 1807; transl also by David Zamoscz, 
Breslau, 1824); " Robinson der Jüngere " (transl. by David 
Zamoscz, ib. 1824). 

Cassel, David: " Geschichte und Literatur der Juden " (transl. 
by D. Radner, Warsaw, 1880). 

Eckhard: German transl. of Philo's "Legatio ad Caium ” 
(* Malakut Filon ha-Yehudi" by Marcus Aaron Günzburg, 
Warsaw, 1887). 

Ellenberger, Henri: '' Die Leiden und Verfolgungen der Ju- 
den” (* Zal we-Or," by Hermann Horowitz, Presburg, 1882). 

Francolm: " Die Juden und die Kreuzfahrer" (** Ha-Yehu- 
dim be-Angliya," by Miriam Mosessohn). 

Goethe: * Faust” (^ Ben Abuyah," by Meir ha-Levi Letteris, 
Vienna, 1860); "Hermann und Dorothea" (** Ha-Zedek,”’ by 
Marcus Rothenburg, Warsaw, 1857). 

Grütz, Heinrich: " Geschichte der Juden " (*Dibre ha-Ya- 
mim li-Bene Yisrael,” by S. P. Rabbinowitz, Warsaw, 1890). 

Güdemann : ** Geschichte des Erziebungswesens  (* Ha-Torah 
weha-Hayyim ba-Arazot ha-Ma‘arab li-Yeme ha-Benayim," by 
Abraham Shalom Friedberg, ib. 1393-95). 

Gustavsohn : " Sammlung von Jugenderzáhlungen ? (transl. 
by N. Pius, Warsaw, 1896-98); “Die Drei Brüder" (* Shelashot 
Ahim "); "Der Hirt und die Konigstochter " (** Ha-Ro'eh we- 
Bat ha-Melek ?): ** Der Schlaflose König " (the last three transl. 
by J. Lewner, Warsaw, 1896-98). 

Heine, Heinrich: * Judah ha-Levi,” à poem (transl. by Solo- 
mon Luria, Warsaw, 1886). 

Heise, Paul: "Sulamit" (transl. by S. Gordon, ib. 1896). 

Herzberg, Frankel: ^ Die Vergeltung " (^ Ha-Gemul," by P. 
Slonimsky, Odessa, 1867). 

Herzl, Theodor: * Der Judenstaat" (* Medinat ha-Yehudim," 
by Michel Berkovitz, Warsaw, 1898); "Das Neue Ghetto" 

(** Ha-Getto he-Hadash,” by Reuben Brainin, ib. 1898). 

Hoffmann, Er.: " KOnigssohn” (“Ben ha-Melek," by Moses 
Samuel Sperling, Warsaw, 1876); "Unredliches Gut" (* Naha- 
Jah Mebohelet," by Manus Manassewitz, Wilna, 1887). 
Honigmann: ^" Die Erbschaft " (''"Ha-Yerushshah," by 
Samuel Joseph Fuenn, Wilna, 1884). 

Jellinek, A.: " Der Jüdische Stamm in Nichtjiidischen Sprüeh- 
wortern " (transl. by Elimelech Wechsler, in ** Ha-Asif," vol. iii.). 

Josephus: "Jüdische Alterthümer » (" kKadmoniyyot ba-Ye- 
hudim," by Kalman Sehulman, Wilna, 1804); " Kriege” (" Mil- 
hamot ha-Yehudim," idem, ib. 1884). 

Kayserling : " Biographische Skizze des Menasseh ben Israel ” 
(** Toledot Manasseh ben Yisrael,” by J oseph Lasar Epstein, in 
* Ha-Karmel," iii.). 

Klopstock, G.: ** Der Tod Adams " (** Mot Adam," by Menahem 
M. Litinsky, Prague, 1817). 

Kohn, S.: " Der Retter " (** Podeh we-Mazzil," by Lasar Isaac 
Schapira, Warsaw, 1866). 

kompert, L.: " Zwei Triimmer’*? (‘tShete Harabot," by Süs- 
mann Marik, St. Petersburg, 1880; transl. also by Wolf Jawetz, 
Warsaw, 1887). 

Kotzebue: "Der Schatz” ('* Ha-Ozer." by David Rosenhand, 
Warsaw, 1845): " Der Arme Poet" (^ Ha-Meshorer ha-'Ani," 
by Isidor Brüstiger, Lemberg, 1884). 

Lazarus, M.: " Der Prophet Jeremiah" (transl. by Reuben 
Brainin, Warsaw, 1896). 

Lehmann, M.: " Der Graf und Jude" (transl. by Joseph Lób 
Petuchowsky, in '* Ha-Lebanon," 1872; also by Samuel Joseph 
Fuenn, under the title '' Ha-Hilluf," Wilna, 1873); * Das Licht 
der Diaspora " (** Ma'orha-Golah," by Joseph Löb Petuchowsky, 
ib. 1890); '* Bostanai ” (transl. by Samuel Joseph Fuenn, ib. 1872). 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim: “ Nathan der Weise " (** Nathan 
he-Hakam,” by S. Bacher, Vienna, 1866; transl.also by A. B. 
Gottlober, who rendered the Hebrew in the same meter as the 
original, ib. 1874); "Philotas " (© Abinadab,” by J. Falkovich, 
Odessa, 1868); "Die Juden" (" Ha-Yendim," by Jacob Kohn, 
Warsaw, 1875; also in verse by Hirsh Teller, Vienna, 1881): 
“Der Freigeist" ('*Honen we-Noten,” by D. Kohn); ' Miss 
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Sara Sampson" ("Sarah Bat Shimshon,” by Israel Frenkel, 
Warsaw, 1887);" Fabeln (* Lessing we-Sippuraw," by Moses 
Reicherson, New York, 1902). 

Lippert, Julius: " Kulturgeschichte (*'Toledot Hashlamat 
ha-Adam," by David Frischmann, Warsaw, 1891-1901). 

Maier: " Die Zerstórung von Betar” (" Harisut Beter," by 
Kalman Schulman, Wilna, 1858); " Elisha ben Abuyah" (in 
" Safah Berurah," idem, ib. 1847). 

Manes: '" Gesammelte Schriften ” (transl. by Joseph Kuttner, 
Vienna, 1865). 

Meisel: " Die Meiselgasse" (transl. by J. Lewner, Warsaw, 
1897). 

Mendelssohn, Moses: * Jerusalem ” (transl. by A. B. Gottlo- 
ber, Jitomir, 1867; also by Vladimir Federow, Vienna, 1870); 
" Die Sache Gottes ” (** Ma’amar ‘al ha-Hashgahah,” by Samuel 
Joseph Fuenn, Wilna, 1872): ** Phiidon ” (transl. by Isaiah Beer- 
Bing, Berlin, 1786). 

Mosenthal: ** Deborah" (transl. by David Radner, Warsaw, 
1880). 

Philippson, Ludwig: * Israelitische Religionslehre " (** Yesod 
ha-Dat ha-Yisraelit," by Istae Beer Epstein, Königsberg, 1849); 
" Miriam die Hasmonüerin" (* Miryam ha-Hashmonit," by Jo- 
seph Lasar Epstein, Wilna, 1803); "Spanien und Jerusalem ? 
C" Sefarad we-Yerushalayim," by Phóbus Dicker, in ** Ha-Asif," 
vol. iii.); "Die Marranen” (" Nidhe Yisrael,” by Abraham 
Abel Rakowsky, Warsaw, 1875): “ Jacob Tirado” (* Ya'akob 
Tirado," by Samuel Joseph Fuenn, Wilna, 1874); " Der Flücht- 
ling aus Jerusalem"! (* Ha-Palit,” by Miriam Mosessohn); 
"'Ezra ha-Sofer?' (epic poem, transl. by Solomon Mandelkern, 
Vienna, 1886); " Das Martyrerthum " ( " Kiddush ha-Shem,” by 
Zupnik, Brody, 1867; “Jojachin” (transl. by S. Bacher, Vi- 
enna, 1859). 

Reckendorf: “ Geheimnisse der Juden" (*'Zikronot le-Bet 
Dawid," by A. s. Friedberg, Warsaw, 1893-95; under the title 
“ Mistere ha-Yehudim,” the first volume was translated by Abra- 
hani Kaplan). 

Reclam : * Gesundheitsehlüssel?" (* Netib Hayyim," by A, 
Schapira, Warsaw, 1887). 

Samter: “Rabbi von Liegnitz ? ("Rab le-Hoshia'," by Abra- 
ham Shalom Friedberg, Warsaw, 1880). 

samuely: " Aus dem Finsteren ? (transl. by A. Mirsky, in 
" Keneset Yisrael," vol. lii.). 

Schiller: * Spaziergang Unter den Linden " (transl. by Kalman 
Schulman, in *^ Safah Berurah,” Wilna, 1847); ** Philosophische 
Briefe? (transl. by Solomon Rubin, Lemberg, 1851); * Die Zer- 
storung Troja's ” (** Harisat Troya," in verse, by Micah Leben- 
sohn, Wilna, 1851); " Die Sendung Moses" (*' Dibre Emet,” by 
Elias Levin, ib. 1866); “Die Braut von Messina ” (* Medanim 
ben Ahim," by Jacob Levin, Brody, 1868); ** Die Räuber” (** Ha- 
Shodedim," by Moses Schulbaum, Lemberg, 1871); “ Wilhelm 
Tell” (transl. by David Radner, Wilna, 1878); “Don Carlos” 
(by the same, ib. 1879); “ Marie Stuart” (transl. by Solomon 
Kovner, ib. 1879); “Turandot” (* Tirzah." by Osias Atlas, 
Przemysl, 1879); ‘ Fiesco ” (** Kesher Fiesko," by Samuel Apfel, 
Drohobiez, 1889); “ Resignation ” (‘* Amarti Yesh Tikwah," by 
Neumanowitz, Warsaw, 1888). Meir ha-Levi Letteris trans- 
lated a number of pieces in ** Ayyelet ha-Shahar," Vienna, 1860, 

Schleiden, M.: "Die Bedeutung der Juden" (^ Mif‘alot ha- 
Yehudim.? by Arie Geronim Gordon, Wilna, 1882), 

Schumacher. P.: * Berenika” (transl. by David Frischmann, 
Warsaw, 1895). 

Steinschneider, Moritz: * Die Jüdische Literatur ” (* Sifrut 
Yisrael," by Malter, Warsaw, 1899), 

Tugendhold, W.: * Der Denunciat” (** Ha-Moser,"* or ** Aha- 
rit Resha'," Breslau, 1847). 

Weisel, L.: " Die Goldene Strasse! (** Rehob ha-Zahab,"* by J. 
Lewner, Warsaw, 1897); * Die Falsche Beschuldigung ” (***Ajilot 
Shaw," by Moses Samuel Sperling, Warsaw, 1878). 

Wertheimer, Ritter von: ''Jüdische Lehre und Jüdisches Le- 
ben” (** Emet we-Mishpat," by Zupnik, Drohobiez, 1883). 

Zschokke : * Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht ” (** Lel Shim- 
murim,” by Isidor Margolis, Wilna, 1878). 

Italian. Dante: “Divina Commedia” (* Mar’ot Elohim,” 
by Saul Farmiggini, Triest, 1869). 

Luzzatto, Simeon: ''Discorso Circa il Stato Degli Hebrei, 
ch. xiii." (transl. by Isaac Reggio, in *“ Iegeret Yashar,” vol. i.). 

Marfei: '" Merope,” a tragedy (transl. by Samuel Aaron Ro- 
manelli, Rome, 1903). 

Metastasio: ''Isacco ” (** ‘Akedat Yizhak," by Elijah Bardach, 
Vienna, 1833): a poem ('* Teshu'at Yisrael bi-Yede Yehudit,'* 
by Franco-Mendez, Rödelheim, 18041). 

Polish. Kozlowski: " Estherka," a drama (* Ma'aseh Es- 
ter," by Israel Frankel, Warsaw, 1889). 

Orzhesko : * Okanski" and "' Mirtala” (transl. by Abraham 
Abel Rakowsky, Warsaw, 1886 and 1888). 
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Paulicki: Onpopular medicine (“ Marpele- ‘Am,” by Beza. 


. leel Judah Eliasberg, Wilna, 1834, 1842; Jitomir, 1886). 


Rinaldo Rinaldini : novel ("Lahakat Shodedim," by Hayyim 
Goldstein, Warsaw, 1859). 

Russian. Bogron: ''Poimannik " (** Ha-Nilkad be-Shehj- 
tot Anshe Resha’,” by Isaac Andres, Warsaw, 1877). 

Frug: Poems (“ Kol Shire Frug,” by Jacob Kaplan, Warsaw, 
1898). 

Harkavy: "Judah ha-Levi" (transl. by Abraham Shalom 
Friedberg, in ‘* Keneset Yisrael,” vol. ii., 1886). 

Hufeland: * Enchiridion Medicon ” (** Darke ha-Refu’ot,” by 
Jacob Frohnberg, Jitomir, 1869), 

Krilov: Fables (* T'ikkun Meshalim," by Moses Reicherson, 
Wilna, 1860). 

Lewanda: " Genevi Milost Magnata” (* ‘Ir u-Behalot,” py 
Samuel Löw Citron, in ** Keneset Yisrael," 1886); ** Abrabam 
Yosefovieh " (“ Abraham ben Yosef,” idem). 

Rabbinovieh, Osip: "Shtrafnoi" ( Ben 'Onesh," by Kanel- 
Sky. Odessa, 1865). 

Turgenef: Short story transl. by Abraham Shalom Friedberg. 
in "* Me-Sifrut ha-*Ammim ." 

Spanish. Cervantes: “ Don Quixote” (“ Abino'am ha-Ge- 
lili," by I. Fraenkel, Lemberg, 1871), 

Crescas, Hasdai : '* Tratado ” C* Bittul 'Ikre Dat ha-N ozarim," 
by Joseph ibn Shem-Tob, published by Ephraim Deinard, 
Kearny, N. J., 1894). 

Escudero, Lorenzo (Abraham Peregrino): * Fortalezza del 
Judaismo y Confusion del Estraño ” ("Zeriah Bet El," by 
Marco Luzzatto of Triest [in manuseript]). 

Morteira, Saul: '''l'raetado de Ja Verdad de Ja Ley " (*' Torat 
Mosheh," by Isaac Gomez de Gosa [in manuscript]). 


From the Hebrew: Aside from the Arabic 
versions of the Dible, the Talmud, and the prayers 
(with which this article is not concerned), only three 
Arabic translations from the Hebrew 


Into are extant; the travels of Eldad ha- 
Arabic. Dani, by an anonymous translator; 


the Yosippon (* Yusuf ibn Karyun "), 
by Zechariah ibn Sa'id; and Isaac ibn Crispin's 
“Sefer ha-Musar ? (* Mahasin al-Adab ”), by Joseph 
ibn Hasan, which issupposed by Steinschneider to 
have been itself an adaptation from the Arabic. 
Through the Hebrew versions of the Arabic scien- 
tific works the treasures of the East and of ancient 
Greece were opened to the West. Indeed, with the 
exception of a small number of Latin translations 
made directly from the Arabic, mostly with the 
assistance of Jewish interpreters, all the works from 
which the Latin world learned mathematics, astron- 
omy, medicine, philosophy, and other sciences were 
translated from the Hebrew versions made Írom the 
Arabic. Although it is possible that some among 
the Latin translations of the twelfth century were 
made from the Hebrew, the oldest known dates only 
from the thirteenth century. About 1260 John of 
Capua translated, under the title * Directorium Vite 
Humane” (published by J. Derenbourg, Paris, 
1887), Joel’s Hebrew version of the * Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah." He translated also Maimonides’ work on 
the dietary laws and Ibn Zuhr's medical work * AI- 
Taisir.” Toward the end of the same century Ar- 
mengaud Blasius translated Jacob ben Machir ibn 
Tibbon’s treatise on the quadrant invented by the 
latter, under the title * Quadrans Novus” or * Quad- 
rans Judaicus." 

During the fourteenth century only a few works 
were translated from the Hebrew into Latin. Amon g 
these were the anonymous “ Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” on 
the precepts, and Abner of Burgos’ “Tegeret ha- 
Gezerah.” During the fifteenth century Latin liter- 
ature was enriched with many valuable works from 
the Hebrew. About 1486 Elijah Delmedigo made 
the following translations; “Questiones Tres: i. De 
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Primo Motore; ii. De Mundi Efficientia; iii. De Esse 
Essentia et Uno” (Venice, 1501); " Averrois Quæs- 
tio in Libro Priorum ” (“ Analytics,” Venice, 1497); 
Averroes’ commentary on Plato’s * Republic? (* De 
Regimine Civitatis"); “ Averrois Commentatio 

[Summa] in Meteora Aristotelis," with 
Into Latin. fragmentsfrom Averroes’ Middle Com- 

mentary (2b. 1488); “ Averrois Com- 
mentatio [Media] in Metaph. Aristotelis," i.-vii. 
(ib. 1560) ; Averroes! proem to the Large Commen- 
tary on Aristotle's “ Metaphysics,” xii,; Averroes’ 
“De Substantia Orbis"; “Sperma.” Delmedigo’s 
protector, Pico de Mirandola, translated at the same 
time the commentary of Menahem Recanati on the 
Pentateuch, the “Hokmat ha-Nefesh” (“ Scientia 
Anime”) ot Eleazar of Worms, and the “ Sefer ha- 
Ma‘alot” of Shem-Tob Falaquera. The teacher of 
Pico de Mirandola, Flavius Mithridates, translated 
thirty-eight fragments of various cabalistic works, 
Maimonides’ epistle on resurrection, Levi ben Ger- 
shon’s commentary on Canticles, and Judah’s 
“Ma’amar ha-Hawwayah ha-Hekkeshiy yah ” (* Ser- 
mo de Generatione Syllogismorum Simplicium et 
Compositorum in Omni Figura ”). 

Very important contributions to Latin literature 
from the Jewish mystical writings were made at the 
end of the fifteenth century and at the beginning of 
the sixteenth by Cardinal ZEgidius de Viterbo, who 
translated the Zohar, “Ginnat Egoz," “Sefer 
Razi’el,” “Ma‘areket Elahut,” “‘Eser Sefirot," and 
other cabalistic works. Among the translations of 
purely scientific works made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the most noteworthy are those of Abraham de 
Balmes, Kalonymus ben Judah (Maestro Calo), Ja- 
cob Mantino, and Moses Alatino. Abraham de 
Balmes translated Ibn Haitham’s astronomical work 
(“Liber de Mundo”) from the Hebrew version of 
Jacob ben Machir ibn Tibbon, and the “farewell 
letter ” of the Arabic philosopher Ibn Baga or Avem- 
pace (“Epistole Expeditionis"). Kalonymus ben 
Judah translated Zerahiah ha-Levi's Hebrew version 
of Ghazals “Tahafut al-Falasifah? (“ Destruc- 
tio,” Venice, 1527), Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
version of Averroes’ treatise on the intellect (“ De 
Conversione Intellectus,” 22.), and Moses ibn Tib- 
bon’s Hebrew version of Alpetragius’ treatise on 
astronomy (Venice, 1581). The translations of Ja- 
cob Mantino were: *Paraphrasis Averrois de Par- 
tibus et Generatione Animalium,” with the commen- 
tary of Levi ben Gershon; Averroes’ compendium 
of Aristotle’s “Metaphysics”; the Middle Commen- 
tary on Aristotle's *Isagoge"; books i.-iv. of 
“Tonics” and “ Poetics” (Venice, 1550); a commen- 
tary on Plato’s “Republic”; proem to the Large 
Commentary on the third book of Aristotle’s treatise 
on the soul; proem to book xii. of Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics”; the Middle Commentary on Aris- 
totle’s “Physics”; Averroes’ medical work “Col- 
liget”; the first book of Avicenna’s “ Canon ?». Mai- 
Perakim.” Moses Alatino 
translated Moses ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version of 


Themistius’ paraphrase of the four books of Aris- 


totles “De Colo" (Venice, 1574); Avicenna’s 


“Canon”; Nathan ha-Me’ati’s Hebrew version of. 


Galen's commentary on a work of Hippocrates (* De 
Aere, Aquis et Locis"). Among other works trans- 


Translations 


lated into Latin in the sixteenth century were: 
Ezobi's *Ka'arat Kesef" (by Reuchlin, Tübingen, 
1512-14, and Jean Mercier, Paris, 1561); Levita's 
“Tishbi” (by Paul Fagius, 1541, who translated also 
the * Alfabeta de Ben Sira” and the “Sefer Ama- 
nah”); Benjamin of Tudela's travels (by Arias Mon- 
tanas); the travels of Eldad ha-Dani (by G. Gene- 
brard, Paris, 1584); Levita's grammatical works and 
Maimonides’ treatise on logic (by Sebastian Mün- 
ster, Basel, 1594 et seq., who translated also the Yo- 
sippon, 1529-41); and a list of the 618 command- 
ments from * SeMaG " (1533). 

With the close of the sixteenth century the era of 
Latin translations, from the Hebrew, of Arabic 
scientific works ended, and the Jews ceased to serve 
as intermediaries between the civilizations of the 
East and the West. The work dropped by them 
was taken up by Christians, who had acquired from 
Jews their knowledge of Hebrew and other Oriental 

languages, and who made Latin trans- 

Christian lationsof many Jewish writings of the 
Transla- Middle Ages. Foremost among these 
tors translators, in the first half of the sev- 
into Latin. enteenth century, were the Duxtorfs; 
the elder Buxtorf translated the Bib- 

lical concordance, * Me'ir Netib," of Isaac Nathan 
ben Kalonymus and the “Iggeret Shelomim ” (“ In- 
stitutio Epistolaris Hebraica, sive de Conscribendis 
Epistolis Liber, cum Epistolarum Hebraicarum Cen- 
turia," Basel, 1610); the younger Buxtorf, Johan- 
nes, translated Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim n 
(“Doctor Perplexorum," Basel, 1629) and Judah ha- 
Levi's “Cuzari” (“Liber Cosri," 2b. 1660). Among 
the other Jewish works translated in the same cen- 
tury the most noteworthy were: Lipman-Mühl- 
hausen's *Sefer ha-Nizzahon" (by John Heinrich 
Blendinger, Altdorf, 1645); the disputations of R. 
Jehiel and of Nahmanides; Isaac Troki’s “ Hizzuk 
Emunah"; the “Toledot Yeshu”; the “travels” of 
R. Pethahiah and the “Megillat Wenz” (by Wa- 
genseil); Cordovero’s “Pardes Rimmonim” (* De 
Sanctissima Trinitate Contra Judeos,” by Joseph 
Ciantes, Rome; 1664); Leon de Modena's dialogue 
on the subject of gambling (by August Pfeifer, 
Wittenberg, 1665; also by Thomas Hyde, Oxford, 
1698, who translated Farissol’s “Iggeret Orhot 
‘Olam,” under the title “ Tractatus Itinerum Mundi,” 
ib. 1691); the commentaries of Abravanel and others 
on Joshua; Moses Kimhi’s “Introductio ad Scien- 
tiam”; Joseph Yahya’s commentary on Daniel; 
“Ttinerarum Benjaminis of Tudela” (by Constantin 
l'Empereur); the “ Alphabet of Ben Sira,” “ Megillat 
Antiochus,” “Otiot de Rabbi ‘Akiba,” a part of 
Eldad ha-Dani's mythical travels, and Azariah dei 
Rossi's *Me'or ‘Enayim” (all by Bartolocci in his 
“ Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica”); Abravanel's com- 
mentary on Daniel (by Hóttinger); the “Idra Rab- 
bah,” the *Idra Zuta,” the “Sifra de-Zeni‘uta,” the 
cabalistic essays of Naphtali Herz and Jacob El- 
hanan, the “Sha‘arha-Shamayim ” of Abraham Cohen 
de Herrera, and several of the writings of Isaac Luria 
(by Knorr von Rosenroth in his “Kabbala Denu- 
data," Sulzbach, 1677-78); Maimonides’ hilkot 
“* Abodat Yom ha-Kippurim,” * Hamez u-Mazzah,” 
“Kiddush ha-Hodesh,” “Ta‘aniyot,” “Seder ha- 
‘Abodah,” and “Seder ha-Korbonot” (by Ludwig 
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Compiegne de Weil, who translated also Abraham 
Yagel’s catechism, “Lekah Tob”); the first part of 
Gans’s “Zemah Tob” (by Wilhelm Varot and also 
by Voisin); Zacuto’s “Sefer ha-Yuhasin,” various 
parts of Maimonides’ * Mishneh Torah,” and part of 
the account of the travels of the Karaite Samuel 
ben David; Maimonides’ “ Yad,” Talmud Torah and 
Teshubah (by Robertus Claverius). 

Among the Latin translations of the eighteenth 
century the most noteworthy are: part of Maimon- 
ides’ * Mishneh Torah” and extracts from the rab- 
binical commentaries on Psalms (by Heinrich Jacob 
Bashuysen, Hanover, 1705; Hanau, 1712); the “Sefer 
ha-Tappuah” (“Biga Dissertationum,” Giessen, 
1706); Rashi’s commentary on the Bible and the 
“ Yosippon" (by John Frederick Breithaupt, Gotha, 
1707, 1710); the Karaite Mordecai ben Nissim’s 
“Dod Mordekai” (“Notitia Kareorum ex Tractate 
Mardochai,” by Wolf, who translated also various 
fragments of Jewish writings in his “ Bibliotheca He- 
brea”); selections from the commentaries of Rashi, 
Abravanel, Ibn Ezra, and Isaiah di Tranion Joshua, 
and Moses Nakdan’s “Sha’ar ha-Neginot” (“Porta 
Accentuum,” by John Georg Abicht); a part of 
Elijah Levita's “Shibre Luhot” (by Nagel, Altdorf, 
1758-71); portions of the “Tahkemoni” (by Ure); 
Jedaiah Bedersi's “ Behinat ‘Olam ” (by Uchtmann); 
the “Seder ‘Olam Rabbah” (by Eduard Maier). 

The following isa list of the works which have 
been translated from Hebrew into modern languages: 


English. Aristotle, Pseudo-: * Sefer ha-Tappuah,” on the 
immortality of the soul (by Isidor Kalisch, Detroit, 1882). 

Bedersi : ** Behinat ha-'Olam ” (by Tobias Goodman). 

Benjamin of Tudela: ‘* Massa'ot " (by Asher, London, 1840). 

Hayyuj, Judah: * Two Treatises on Verbs Containing Treble 
and Double Letters," and the ''"'reatise on Punctuation " (by 
John W. Nutt, London and Berlin, 1870). 

Joseph ha-Kohen: * Dibre ha-Yamim" (by Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1831-36), 

Judah al-Harizi: Portions of the " Tabkemoni" (by F. de 
Sola Mendes, in “Jew. Chron." London, 1873). 

Judah ha-Levi; Poems (by M. Breslau, in ** Ginze Oxford,” 
London, 1851; Edward G. King, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 461; 
Joseph Jacobs, in * Jewish Ideals " ; Emma Lazarus, ` Songs of 
a Semite," New York, 1882; Lady Magnus, “Jewish Portraits,” 
London, 1897; A. Lucas, in "Jewish Year Book," London, 
1898; Nina Davis, " Songs of an Exile," Philadelphia, 1901). 

Levinsohn: " Efes Damim"' (by Loewe, London, 1840). 

Levita, Elijah : ** Massoret ha-Massorah " (by Ch. D. Ginsburg, 
London, 1857). ` 

Maimonides: ** Moreh Nebukim” (by Michael Friedländer, 


London): parts of the ‘** Misbhbneh Torah ^ (by H. Bernard anada 
E. Solowcyczik, ib. 1863). 

Mapu, Abraham: " Ahabat Ziyyon" (by Frank-Jaffe. Lon- 
don, 1887). 

Nieto, David: " Matteh Dan" (by Loewe, London, 1842). 

Pethahiah of Regensburg: "''Massa'ot" (by Benisch, Lon- 
don, 1836). 

Romanelli: '" Massa‘ ba-Arab" (by Schiller-Szinessy, Cam- 
bridge, 1887). 

Schwarz: " Dibre Yosef," geography of Palestine (by Isaac 
Leeser, Philadelphia, 1850). 

Troki, Abraham: ** Hizzuk Emunah " (" Faith Strengthened,” 
by M. Mocatta, London, 1851). 

** Yashar, Sefer ha-" (by Mordecai Noah, New York, 1840). 

* Yezirah, Sefer” (by Isidor Kalisch, 1877). 

Yosippon: Parts (by Gaster, in '"'Jerahmeel" London, 
1899). 

French. Abraham ibn Ezra: " Ma'adanne Melek ” (** Dé- 
lices Royales, ou le Jeu des Echecs," by Hollaenderski, Paris, 
1864). 

Alfonsi, Petrus: ** Sefer Hanok,” tales (by Picques). 

Bedersi, Jedaiah ben Abraham: ‘ Behinat ha-‘Olam” (by 
Philippe Aquinas and Miche! Beer). 

Benjamin of Tudela : ** Massa'ot" (by Jean Philippe Boratier, 
Paris, 1734). 


Bilia, David ben Yom-Tob ibn: ‘‘ Yesodot ha-Maskil ” (by $. 
Klein, Metz, 1849). i 

Caro, Joseph: Shulhan ‘Aruk (extracts from the first and 
second parts under the title “Rituel du udaisme,” by Pavly 
and Neviasky, Orleans, 1896-1901). 

Eldad ha-Dani (transl. by Carmoly, Brussels, 1834), 

Joseph ha-Kohen: “‘Emek ha-Baka " (** Vallée des Pleurs,” 
by Julian Sée, Paris, 1881). 

Judah al-Harizi: * Tahkemoni" (by Carmoly, Brussels, 18483- 
1814 ; parts were translated by Sylvestre de Sacy). 

Maimonides: Treatise on poisons (* Traité de Poisons,” by I. 
M. Rabbinowicz, Paris, 1865); " Moreh Nebukim ” (" Guide des 
Egarés,” by S. Munk, Paris, 1856). 

Modena, Leon of : Dialogue on the subject of gambling (‘Le 
Joueur Converti,” by Carmoly). 

Pethahiah of Regensburg: '*Sibbub Rab Petahyah ” (by Car- 
moly, who translated also, under the title '* Itinéraires de la Terre 
Sainte," accoünts, by various writers, of travels in Palestine). 

German, Aboab, Isaac: “ Menorat ha-Ma’or ” (by Jacob 
Raphael Fürstenthal, Breslau, 1844), l 

Abraham ibn Daud: *" Emunah Ramah” (by S. Weil, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1882). 

Abraham ibn Ezra: " Yesod Mora ” (by Michael Creizenach, 
Mayence, 1840). 

Albo, Joseph: “Sefer ha-'Ikkarim' (by W. Schlessinger, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1844). 

Aristotle, Pseudo-: ‘Sefer ha-Tappuabh " (by J. Musen, Lem- 
berg, 1873). 

Bahya ben Joseph: ''Hobot ha-Lebabot" (by Fürstenthal, 
Breslau, 1885, and by Baumgarten and Stern, Vienna, 1854). 

Bedersi, Jedaiah: ''Bakkashat ha-Memim" (by Benjamin 
Wolf Prerau. Brünn, 1799); * Behinat ‘Olam " (by Isaac Auer- 
baeh, Hirsh ben Meir, Joel ben Joseph Faust, Simson Hambur- 
ger, Auerbach, J. Levy, Joseph Hirshfeld, Stern [in verse], and 
Judah Kron). 

Benjamin of Tudela: ''Massa'ot" (by Mordecai Drucker, 
Amsterdam, 1691). 

Carmoly : ** Maimonides und Seine Zeitgenossen ” (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1840). 

Caro, Joseph: Shulhan ‘Aruk (by H. Löwe, Vienna, 1896, and 
by Fr. Lederer, 1897-1901). 

Crescas, Hasdai: The fifth chapter of the * Or Adonai” (by 
Philip Bloch, 1879). 

Duran, Profiat : “Al Tehi ka-Aboteka”’ (by Geiger, in ‘* Wiss. 
Zeit. Jüd. Theol." iv.). 

Eldad ha-Dani (Dessau, 1700: Jessnitz, 1723; and in Eisen- 
menger's ** Entdecktes Judenthum,” ii. 527). 

Ephraim of Bonn: The persecutions by the Crusaders (by S. 
Baer, Berlin, 1892), 

Francis, Immanuel: *‘Metek Sefatayim " (“Die Hebrüische 
Verskunst," by Martin Hartmann, Berlin, 1894). 

Hasdai, Abraham: ‘* Ben ha-Melek weha-Nazir" (‘* Prinz 
und Dervisch," by Wolf Alois Meisel, Stettin, 1847). 

Isaac Israeli: * Sefer ha-Yesodot" (by S. Fried, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1900). 

Joseph ha-Kohen : '* 'Emek ha-Baka ” (by Wiener, Leipsic, 
1858). 

Judah al-Harizi: ''Tabhkemoni" (by Kampf, Berlin, 1845); 
" Mussare ha-Filosufim ” (by J. Lowenthal), 


Judah ha-Levi: '*Cuzari" (by D. Cassel and Jelowiez, Leip- 
tic, 1541) 5 poems (by Zunz, Geiger, Kampf, Sachs, Stcinscnnei- 


der, Heller, and Sulzbach). 

Kalonymus ben Kalonymus: ** Eben Bohan ** (by Moses Eisen- 
stadt, or, according to Zedner, by Katzenellenbogen, Sulzbach, 
1705; in condensed prose by W. Meisel, Budapest, 1878). 

Lebensohn, Micah Joseph: "Shire Bat Ziyyon’’ (‘* Gesänge 
Zion's," by Joshua Steinberg, Wilna, 1869). 

Levinsohn: '" Efes Damim ” (by Albert Katz, Berlin, 1884). 

Levita. Elijah: ‘* Massoret ha-Massorah " (by Mayer Gottlieb, 
1713). 

Maimonides: " Moreh Nebukim" (the first part by Fürsten- 
thal, Krotoschin, 1839; the second, by M. Stein, Vienna, 1864; 
the third, by Scheyer, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1838); ‘* Millat 
ha-Higgayon " (by M. S. Neumann, Vienna, 1822; by Heilberg, 
Breslau, 1828); Introduction to the Mishnah (''Das Jüdische 
Traditionswesen" (by Fürstenthal, Breslau, 1844); treatise on 
poisons (“Gifte und Ihre Heilungen," by M. Steinschneider. 
Berlin, 1878); essays on hygiene (by D. Winternitz, 1843). i 

Mapu, Abraham: " Ahabat Ziyyon” (* Tamar,” by S. Man- 
delkern, Leipsic, 1885). 

Mendelssohn, Moses: ''Sefer ha-Nefesh" (by David Fried- 
kinder, Berlin, 1887). 

Modena, Leon of: Dialogue on gambling (by Friedrich Al- 
bert Christiani, 1638); the abridged commentary on the Passover 
Haggadah of Isaac Abravanel, entitled '* Zeli Esh " (Fürth, 1804). 
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Rashi: Commentary on the Pentateuch (Prague, 1833-38). 

Rosenfeld: ‘°° Tenubot Sadeh,” poems and epigrams (by 
Firstenthal, Breslau, 1842). 

Saadia: " Emunot we-De‘ot ” (by Julius Fürst, Leipsic, 1845; 
the introduction and first chapter, by Philip Bloch, 1879). 

Schweitzer: ''Mazkeret Ahabah" (metrically translated by 
Fürstenthal, Breslau, 1841). 

Verga, Solomon: "ghebet Yehudah" (by Wiener, Hanover, 
1856). 

Wiener: "Gezerat Ostraik" (by Jehiel Michael Morowey- 
ezyk, Cracow, 185%). 

Italian. Bahya: ‘“ Tokahah” (by Deborah Ascarelli, Ven- 
ice, 1601). 

Bedersi, Jedaiah : ‘* Behinat ‘Olam ” (in "^ Antologia Israeli- 
tica," 1880). 

Judah al-Harizi: ** Mishle Hakamim™ (“Motti di Diversi 
Saggi," by Simon Massarani). 

Judah ha-Levi: ''Canzoniere Sacra di Giuda Levita" (by S. 
de Benedetti, Pisa, 1871). 

Luzzatto, S. D.: " Derek Erez” (*Il Falso Progresso,” by 
Pontremoli, Padua, 1879). 

Maimonides: ‘* Moreh Nebukim ” (by Jedidiah Moses of Re- 
canati, 1580, and by D. J. Maroni, 1870). 

Mizrahi, Elijah : Part of the “Sefer ha-Mispar " (by M. Stein- 
schneider, Rome, 1866). 

Modena, Leon of: The abridged commentary of Abravanel 
on the Passover Haggadah, entitled t zeli Esh.” 

Moses: ‘* Vita e Morte de Mose " (by Benedetti de Salvatore). 

Rieti, Moses: The second part cf the “ Mikdash Me'at," en- 
titled * Me'on ha-Sho'alim " (by Deborah Ascarelli, Venice, 1601). 

Solomon : ** Clavis Solomonis” (by Abraham Colorni). 

Russian. Abramovich: “* Ha-Abot weha-Banim" (''Otzy 
i Dyeti," by Leo Bienstok, St. Petersburg, 1867). 

Brandstiidter: '"" Mordekai Kizwiz" (in "* Yevreiskaya Biblio- 
teka’). , 

Eichhorn : * Ha-Kerab” (by Osip Rabbinovich, 1847). 

Joshua ben David of Samosez: “* Zuk ha-'Ittim " (** Byedstoiya 
Yremion," by Moses Berlin). 

Nathan Nata of Hanover: '* Yewen Mezulah ” (by S. Mandel- 
kern, St. Petersburg, 1878). 

Rosensohn: '* Shelom Ahim,” on the catholicity of the Mosaic 
religion (transl. Wilna, 1816). ' 

Spanish. Abner of Burgos: ** Moreh Zedek " (** El Mostador 
de Justicia”); * Milpamot Adonai " (* Las Batallas de Dios my. 

Alguadez, Meir: Prescriptions for various diseases (by Joseph 
ha-Kohen). 

Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda: “ Hobot ha-Lebabot"* (by Jo- 
seph Pardo, Amsterdam, 1610). 

Elijah de Vidus: Several sections of the “ Reshit Hokmah " 
(by David Cohen Lara, under the title * Tratado del Temur 
Divino," Amsterdam, 1633). 

" Hinnuk, Sefer ha-" : Anonymous work on the precepts, of 
the thirteenth century. 

Jonah Gerondi: Ethical work (by Joseph Shalom Gallego, or 
Galigo. under the title '" Sendroe [Sendero] de Vidas," Amster- 
dam, 1640). 

Judah ha-Levi: ** Cuzari ” (by Jacob Abendana). 

Maimonides: (** Tratado de los Articulos de la Ley Divina." 
by David Cohen de Lara, Amsterdam, 1652); commentary on the 
Mishnah (by Jacob Abendana). 


For other translations from and into the Hebrew 
sce BIBLE TRANSLATIONS; MAHZOR; TALMUD. 


J. I. Bn. 

TRANSLITERATION.—Into Hebrew: The 
Greek and Latin words which entered into the lan- 
guageof tle Hebrews are transcribed in the Talmud, 
Midrash, and Targum according to purely phonetic 
principles, their etymologies being entirely disre- 
garded. Besides the lack in Hebrew of that rich 
system of vocalization which characterizes the Latin, 
and especially the Greek, the alphabets of these lan- 
guages include characters which are not represented 
in the Hebrew, and therefore their transliteration is 
attended with many complications; sometimes it is 
even very difficult to detect the root of the tran- 
scribed word. The Hebrew consonants represent 
the following Greek and Latin equivalents: 3 = B 
or “b,” c or"p," 6or "f"; 1— y or “g” and some- 
times also x; 4 — dor “d”; =the Latin oe 
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and sometimes also f or “b”; p=% or “z” and 
sometimes also c; p = y; D — 0 and also 7 or 
«t". * — the Latin “j”; 3 = x and sometimes 
also x; 6-2 or *1"; 5 —y or “m”; 3—vor 
“n”; y has no equivalent either in Greek or in 
Latin; p= ~or“p” andgor“f”; Yoo; p=*kor 
€ k " and the Latin ^q? ; 7=por“r”; Y=o; =ð. 
The Greek double letters £ and pare respectively 
represented by Op or DJ, and by pp. The nasal 
sounds yy, yK, yx are reproduced in à manner analo- 
gous to the Latin, Syriac, Arabic, etc., as, for in- 
stance, NÓJJN for ayyedoc, *p33M for avaykyn, “DNP 
for kóyyg. The Latin and Greek vowels are tran- 
scribed as follows: a by N, sometimes by y or n: € 
or “e” by N, sometimes by y or *; 4 by N, ^N, 
or*i o by N, IN, or 3; 7 by *N or `, less frequently by 
3; o by is or; « (Latin “o”) by NM ord; &by* 
o by N or *; av by N, N, or IN; ev by WW, "IN, OT 
N; ov (Latin ^u?) by wor). The hiatus is always 
neglected, while both the spiritus asper and the spir- 
itus lenis are scrupulously represented, the former by 
- and the latter by N. The aspirated p is indicated 
by m or n; even internal aspiration occurs, as, for 
instance, "yD for evvéóprov. However, the vow- 
els are not always kept intact, but are often inter- 
changed contrary to the rule. Syllables are fre- 
quently elided by apocope, apheresis, and especially 
syncope. 

With the adoption of the Arabic language by the 
Jews residing in Moslem countries, the Jewish wri- 
ters treating of subjects pertaining to religion and 
Judaism were forced in some degree to conform to 
the culture of the people for whom they wrote, 
the great mass of whom, though speaking Arabic as 
their mother tongue, were not able to read it. Jew- 
ish authors, or at least those among them wliose 
works were destined for the common people, were 
therefore compelled to transliterate their Arabic into 
Hebrew characters. The system of transliteration 
generally adopted by them was as follows: For each 
Arabic letter the corresponding . b ma 
Hebrew was given. The letters, dii Qe? > C, 


oe + è oè 


dered by a dotted ¥. In vocalized texts the vowel 
points are reproduced either by the same signs as are 
used in the Arabic or by the vowel letters YN; the 
“hamza,” the “waslah,” and the “tashdid” are al- 
ways rendered by the same signs as in the Arabic. 
Indeed, the transliteration into Hebrew from the 
Arabic is the most simple and the easiest, since, with 
the exception of the six letters mentioned, which are 
always transcribed in the same way, the pronuncia- 
tion of each Arabic letter finds an exact equivalent 
in Hebrew. Far more complicated is the system of 
transliteration from the Persian, which includes four 
additional characters that have no equivalents either 
in Arabic or in Hebrew; even the purely Arabic 
characters have not always the same sound in both 
languages, and their transcription in Hebrew is 
variable. Thus in the older Judzo-Persian literary 
productions the system of transliteration is different 
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eee ee ee 


from that used in more recent writings in Bokhara. 


In the former 3 is frequently written with dagesh - 
when it designates *b" and without dagesh when. 


it stands for “w”; 3 with or without dagesh corre- 
sponds to the Persian 3]; 4 corresponds to di E 
and also to 3; 3 represents the 5 , and sometimes 
also the 5; 5 with or without dagesh represents 


5| and Cs Bex 5 with rafeh — "7 with- 


outit SP. In the vocalized texts the long “a” is 
indicated by the vowel letter N or by kamez ; short 
“a” or “č” is designated either by shewa or by N; 
short “i” is designated by the vowel letter 3; short 
“I” by the vowelletter*. In the modern writings 
four forms of 3 are used: (1) 3 for C (3) 3 for the 

C v) 4 for. md D 4 for C5. 

The use of Hebrew characters for foreign words or 
sentences was introduced into France iu the tenth 
century. Some Biblical or Talmudical commenta- 
tors, in order to convey to the reader the exact mean- 
ing of a word or sentence not easily explained in 
Hebrew, accompanied the Hebrew word or sentence 
with an equivalent in the vernacular. With the 
exception of the following letters, the method of 
transliteration adopted by these commentators is the 
same as that used in the Talmud for the Latin con- 
sonants: “c” before “a,” “o,” “u,” or in combina- 
tion with “h” is represented by p, and before “e,” 
“i,” “y,” or when it is provided with a cedilla (“ec”), 
by 8; “e” before “a,” “0,” “u” is reproduced by 3, 
and before “e,” “i,” “y,” by t: double "s" is repre- 
sented by v; “j” by a single or double *, and some- 
times also by 3, as, for instance, tty3 (= “jeter ”); 
“gn” is rendered by a single or double *, and also 
by 3; “n” is often eliminated in the transliteration, 
as, for instance, DDN (= “enfant ”), and p is often 
rendered by 5, as, for instance, ny3(— “nom ”); “h?” is 
rendered by N or); “x” and “z” by wor vy; *v" is 
rendered by Jor}. The system of transliteration of 
the simple vowels “a,” “e,” “i,” “o? “ypu y? is 
the same as that used in the Talmud for the Latin, 
their pronunciation being identical in both languages: 
a D —N; “o” and “ u” =j; and Hgm e Mar n. `, 
The accentuated “e” is sometimes rendered by a 
double *, and the mute “e” at the end of a word by 
N or 7 or by both. As to the diphthongs, “ai,” 
“el,” “ie” are represented by a single or double », 
with or without N; eq., NIYON (= “haleine ”), mo 
(= “bien ”); “oi,” “aui,” “acu,” and “eui” are re- 
produced by a single or double * preceded by 4, as, 
for instance, NOY} (= “feuille 2) NDN (= 
“œuvre ”); “au” aud “eau” are rendered by Nor! 
or by both; “eu” and “ou” almost always by }. 

With the single exception of “a,” which is some- 
times rendered by 5 instead of x, the simple vowels 
are transliterated in Judeo-Spanish, or Ladino, in 
the same way as in French. The Spanish diph- 
thongs, being very limited in number, and each of 
the vowels being pronounced, present no difficulty ; 
thus “ei,” “ey,” and “ie” are always rendered by a 
double *, while “io,” “ya,” and “yo” are reproduced 
by either a double or a single *; “ia” is reproduced by 
a single *, followed by N or ñf or both. Great con- 
fusion reigns in the transliteration of the consonants, 


many of which are indifferently reproduced by va- 
rious Hebrew letters, while the same Hebrew letter 
may represent many Spanish. "Thus the soft “c” is 
indifferently represented by }, p, v, and t»; “f” and 
"g^ are rendered by n, e.g., XIN (= “ fue”), NY 
= "genero "); “h” by 3 (especially before “æ ?), s, 
and N, and when occurring at the beginning or in the 
middle of a word it is frequently omitted; “j” by 
1, N, f w, and sometimes also by *; “11” and “fi” by 
double *; “m” and "n" often interchange in the- 
transliteration, as, for instance, '53Np (= “campe ”), 
pw (= nos") Metathesisof “d” before “r” takes 
place in the transliteration, as, for instance, a9) 
(= “verde ”), ANITPN (= “accordar”); or of “r” 
before "e," as, for instance, PNY (= “ tarde”): 
“q” preceding “i” is rendered by Di Se Tap w 
and p Se Mc Score. The other conso- 
nants are represented by the same Hebrew letters as 
their equivalents in Latin or French. The follow- 
ing first two verses of the Bible in Ladino and in 
Spanish may serve as an illustration of the method 
of transliteration: wb T" bsy Nop DDD PN 
IN ANINI TUN aD aS ON oy no w mbap 
'NOMOEPAN UT OUDDONB DY TIPO NO CN DNUSNM 
UND "I BADND SW ow mpe^N v ONT wn 
WNUN = “En principio crio el Dios los cielos y la 
tierra. Y la tierra era vagua y vacia y escuridad 
sobre faces del abysmo, y viento del Dio esmoniense 
sobre faces de las aguas." 

The transliteration of Italian into Hebrew 
differed but little from that of French and Span- 
ish. The soft “c” was represented byn D, MN 
while the hard “c,” “ch,” and “ech” were rendered 
by 5; ur ? before «o «i» ad or ay and * ge n 
were rendered by' a single or double *, as, for in- 
stance, YT} (= “giudice”), yn (= “ giorno”), 
ID (= “formaggio”); “gu” and “qu” were 
generally reproduced by 43: “s,” “ss,” and “se” 
were rendered by }, D, and t»; when the “c” fol- 
lowing the "s? was a hard one they were rendered 
by pp or wp. In some cases the “t” was rendered 
by Y, as, for instance, ase Sip (= “stoltitia ”); 
“a” and "zz" were reproduced by f, ¥, and w, 
and in some cases also by bj. The vowels were ren- 
dered in the same way as in French, with the ex- 
ception of the “o,” which in Italian was represented 
by N or N instead of *.. The diphthong “ia” was 
rendered by a single or double * followed by AN or 
by N alone; “ie” was represented by a single or 
double *; “au” and “ao” by *w; “ae” by a double 
`; the vowels which are not pronounced were left 
out altogether, as, for instance, Duy (= “ciottolo ”). 
Asan illustration of the Italian method of translit- 
eration the following verse of the “Me‘on ha-Sho’a- 
lim ” of Moses Rieti may serve, which was translated 
into Italian by Deborah Ascarelli, and incorporated 
in Hebrew characters in the Roman Mahzor: N 
NPYY Cpu ADAMS NYOY mp paow 
PID 5555 ND ININ ON NOSNI NYYD. 
MOYITIN|AD = “ O tempio dóratori, voglia infinita, di 
chi cerco pieta grazia e favore, tuo fonte benedetto 
spanda vita,” 

Judging from the Anglo-Jewish contracts of the 
thirteenth century published by the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, the method of translitera 
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tion into Hebrew from the English differed from the 
French or Italian only in those consonants and vow- 
els which have a special pronunciation. The soft 
“a” was represented by ¥ or V; “ch” by por ¥; 

j" and the soft *g? by a single or double *; 
«h» or “ss” by U^ Y, ort; “th” by v, OF or no 
followed by wor Y; "v" by Ww or Yn. 2 some- 
times stands for p; M for); 3 (rafeh) for 4; and 
3forp. The simple vowels were transcribed in the 
same way as the French; as to the diphthongs, “ai” 
and “ay” were rendered by double’; “au” and “ou” 
by 1 Nì or N; “ea” and “ee” by a single *; “ei” 
by a single or double 4: “ia,” “ie,” and “ey” by a 
double or single * followed by X or m or both; “oi” 
and “oy” by Y; “ew ” by jor by}. In the trans- 
literation of the numerous English words which en- 
tered the Judeo-German in the English-speaking 
countries, the pronunciation was faithfully pre- 
served. The hard "c," “ ch,” and “q” are repre- 
sented by p, while the soft “c” is rendered by ¥; 
the “f” and “p?” are both rendered by 5. with the 
only difference that for the former the 5 is rafeh, 
while for the latter it is with a dagesh; the soft 
“o” js represented by ws; the “j” by Wm; “s” 
or “ss” by D; “t” by 2, and before “ion” by 
w; “th” by at; “v” by a (rafeh) or 5; “w” by 1 
orain. According to the English pronunciation, the 
“a” is represented by N or ™; the “e ” byy or; the 
“i™ by Yor YN; the “o” by 4; the “u” by | or N. 
In the transliteration of the diphthongs the vowels 
that are not pronounced are left out altogether. 

Up to the beginning of the ninetcenth century the 
transliteration of the German words which form the 
bulk of the jargon called J udeeo-German differed 
little from that current in the other Western dialects; 
the only deviation in the transcription of the vowels 
was the use of the x to represent both “a” and * o," 
whereas the latter was rendered in Spanish and 
French by}. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the transliteration of the German under- 
went many changes. N became silent at the end of 
words after vowels, and at the beginning before Y and 
v * E? was represented by y instead of by +. “aj ‘i 
and “ej” by "; “6” and “ü Apy dw a a 
“eu” by ™; “ei” by * or YN; “au” byn or NN. 
Of the consonants the following may be mentioned: 
“ch” was represented by 3 (rafeh), but when fol- 
lowed by “s,” by p; “sch” and “ss” by t; soft “s” 
by - 6g before “t ? or [T3 p » by w: «£f» and € ” by 3 
(rafeh) and 4. In modern times “ v" is rendered by } 
and not by 3, and “w " by Xy so that only one letter 
occurs with rafeh, namely, 5 for "f." In printed 
books p stands generally for ^ p,” while His “f.” 

— From Hebrew: From the time of Origen (e. 
185-954), who in his Hexapla transliterated the text 
of the Pentateuch into Greek characters, to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century no attempt was made 
io elaborate a scientific system of transcription of 
Hebrew in foreign characters, and every one fol- 
lowed his own caprice. In 1854 Bargés published 
the Book of Ruch with a French transliteration of 
the text. In his system, which was followed by 
nearly all the French Orientalists, the letters 
1152333. according as they have or have not dagesh, 
are represented by their equivalent French letters 
with or without “h.” Thus a=“b,” 2= “bh,” 3 
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—“ g,"3 —“ gh,” "= T1 a? I= u dh,” ij ems Tho s= 
“kh,” p=“p”B=“ph.” Both 5 and m are rep- 
resented by “h,” the former pronounced with a 
slight aspiration, and the latter with a hard one. y 
is represented by a capital ^H"; ¥ by “ts” or "s"; 
pby*q"; wby "sch." The following may serve 
as an illustration of Bargés’ method of translitera- 
ting both the Hebrew consonants and vowels: * Va- 
iehi b-imé scbephot hasch-schóphetim va-iehi ra 
Habh bá'árets. Va-ielekh isch mib-bet Lehem le- 
houdhah la-ghour bi-sedhé Mo'ab bou ve-ischt-o 
ou-schene bhaná-v," which reads in Hebrew: m 
map BN qo PINE ny» m Doan Dep Uv 

A33 WA IAW) NIT Nio "vn nb mmm nno 

A more rational system of transliteration was 
suggested by the Royal Asiatic Society for Great 
Britain and Ireland, which transcribes the Hebrew 
alphabet as follows: & goa pe b nut em 
"g^ ace os y= “d”; ep res erum uc 
"m or* hh"; 1 — 6 ay om S Up Pos n et [o oa 
4 — I 3 =k”; ps ge ee 6=“1”; n= “m”: 5 
— ios p—*s"; ips d. H= a o aes a y 
mg Basso os DEL E. yo“ Ss”; wa as n 
= "t ?». p=“t.” The long vowels are represented 
by [14 à," [14 e," [14 Li" [14 0,” [14 ü E the short by LIT a,” [14 e," 
“j” “o” “u”; the three vowels with the hataf 
by ate 0^3 the dagesh forte by doubling 
theletter. As an illustration of the latest system 
of transliteration adopted by German scholars 
the following passage of Jeremiah published by 
Wilhelm Erbt (Góttingen, 1902) may serve: « Pit- 
titani, Jahvé, wa’eppat hba- zagtani wattukal, 
hajiti lishóq kol-hajjom kulló loʻeg-li ki-middé 
'adabbèr "ez/aq: bamàs wašod "'eqrá'. Ki-hajà 
debar-jahwe li leherpa ul-qelés Kol-hajjom. We 
"amarti: lo-’ezkerennu, we lo 'adabber ‘od biSmó, we- 
haja belibbi ke’eS bo'eret 'asur be'asmotái, wenil'éti 
kalkél, welo ’ukal.” = om mpm nes nim mma 
amos stove: b ayb nb» nbn-53 piny "n" 
mpind b niman np» wow Te) bon PY 


s» aes) wenn mom nba pip 


"wo Maya Ty Maya twp r2 mum jou 
bmw nby 5223 
In regard to the system of transliteration followed 
in Tue Jewish ENCYCLOPEDIA, see p. vii. of this 
volume. 
S. ]. Bn. 
TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS (termed 
also Metempsyohosis): The passing of souls into 
successive bodily forms, either human or animal. 
According to Pythagoras, who probably learned the 
doctrine in Egypt, the rational mind (óp7v), after 
having been freed from the chains of the body, as- 
sumes an ethereal vehicle, and passes into theregion 
of the dead, where it remains till it is sent back to 
this world to inhabit some other body, human or 
animal. After undergoing successive purgations, 
and when it is sufficiently purified, it is received 
among the gods, and returns to the eternal source 
from which it first proceeded. This doctrine was 
foreign to Judaism until about the eighth century, 


Transmigration of Souls 


when, under the influence of the Mohammedan 
mystics, it was adopted by the Karaites and other 
Jewish dissenters. It is first mentioned in Jewish 
literature by Saadia, who protested against this 
belief, which at his time was shared by the Yud- 
ghanites, or whomsoever he contemptuously desig- 
nated as “so-called Jews” (Dnm DND wp ; 
see Schmied], “Studien,” p. 166; idem, in * Monats- 
schrift," x. 177; Rapoport, in ^ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” 
ix. 28; idem, introduction to Abraham bar Hiyya’s 
" Hegyon ha-Nefesh,” p. lii.; Jellinek, in “Orient, 
Lit.” 1851, p. 410; Fürst, “Gesch. des Karüert." i. 

81) According to Saadia, the reasons 

Doctrine given by the adherents of metempsy- 
Refuted by chosis for their belief are partly in- 

Saadia.  tellectual and partly Scriptural. The 

former are as follows: (1) Observation 
shows that many men possess attributes of animals, 
as, for instance, the gentleness of a lamb, the rage 
of a wild beast, the gluttony of a dog, the light- 
ness of a bird, etc. These peculiarities, they 
assert, prove that their possessors have in part 
the souls of the respective animals. (2) It would 
be contrary to the justice of God to inflict pain upon 
children in punishment for sins committed by their 
souls in a previous state. The Scriptural reasons 
are conclusions drawn from certain Biblical verses, 
such as: "Neither with you only do I make this 
covenant and this oath; but with him that standeth 
here with us this day before the Lord our God, and 
also with him that is not here with us this day ” 
(Deut. xxix. 14, 15); “Blessed be the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly,” ete. 
(Ps. i. 1) Both sets of reasons are refuted by Saa- 
dia, who says that he would not consider it worth 
while to show the foolishness and the low-minded- 
ness of the believers in metempsychosis, were he not 
afraid lest they might exercise a pernicious influence 
upon others (“Emunot we-De‘ot,” vi.) 

The doctrine counted so few adherents among the 
Jews that, with the exception of Abraham ibn Daud 
("Emunah Ramah,” i. 7), no Jewish philosopher 

until Hasdai Crescas even deemed it 

Influence necessary to refute it. Only with the 
of Cabala. spreadofthe Cabaladid it begin to take 
root in Judaism, and then it gained be- 

lievers even among men who were little inclined to- 
ward mysticism. "Thus one sees a man like Judah 
ben Asher (Asheri) discussing the doctrine in a let- 
ter to his father, and endeavoring to place it upon 
a philosophical basis (“ Taʻam Zekenim," vii.) The 
cabalists eagerly adopted the doctrine on account of 
the vast field it offered to mystic Speculations, 
Moreover, it was almost a necessary corollary of 
their psychological system. The absolute condition 
of the soul is, according to them, its return, after 
developing all those perfections the germs of which 
are eternally implanted in it, to the Infinite Source 
from which it emanated. Another term of life must 
therefore be vouchsafed to those souls which have 
not fufilled their destiny here below and have not 
been sufficiently purified for the state of reunion with 
the Primordial Cause. Hence if the soul, on its first 
assumption of a human body and sojourn on earth, 
fails to acquire that experience for which it de. 
scended from heaven, and becomes contaminated by 
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that which is polluting, it must reinhabit a body 
till it is able to ascend in a purified state through 
repeated trials, This is the theory of the Zohar, 
which says: “All souls are subject to transmi. 
gration; and men do not know the ways of the 
Holy One, blessed be He! They do not know that 
they are brought before the tribunal both before 
they enter into this world and after they leave it; 
they are ignorant of the many transmigrations and 
secret probations which they have to undergo, and 
of the number of souls and spirits which enter into 
this world and which do not return to the palace of 
the Heavenly King. Men do not know how the 
souls revolve like a stone which is thrown froma 
sling. But the timeis at hand when these mysteries 
will be disclosed " (Zohar, ii. 99b). Like Origen and 
other Church Fathers, the cabalists used as their 
main argument in favor of the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis the justice of God. But for the belief in 
metem psychosis, they maintained, the question why 
God often permits the wicked to lead a happy life 
while many righteous are miserable, would be un- 
answerable. Then, too, the infliction of pain upon 
children would be an act of cruelty unless it is 
imposed in punishment for sin committed by the 
soul in a previous state. 

Although raised by the Cabala to the rank of a 
dogma, the doctrine of metempsychosis still found 
great opposition among the leaders of Judaism in 

the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

Opposition In his *Iggeret Hitnazzclut,” ad- 
to dressed to Solomon ben Adret in de- 

the View. fense of philosophy, Jedaiah Bedersi 
praises the philosophers for having op- 

posed the belief inmetempsychosis. Hasdai Crescas 
(“Or Adonai,” iv. 7), and after him his pupil Joseph 
Albo (*'Ikkarim," iv. 29), attacked this belief on 
philosophical grounds, considering it to be a heathen 
superstition, opposed to the spirit of Judaism. The 
opposition, however, gradually ceased; and the be- 
lief began to be shared even by men who were im- 
bued with Aristotelian philosophy. Thus Isaac 
Abravanel sees in the commandment of the levirate 
a proof of the doctrine of metempsy chosis, for which 
he gives the following reasons: (1) God in His 
merey willed that another trial should be given to 
the soul which, having yielded to the sanguine tem- 
perament of the body, had committed a capital sin, 
such as murder, adultery, etc. ; (2) it is only just 
that when a man dies young a chance should be 
given to his soul toexecute in another body the good 
deeds which it had not time to perform in the first 
body; (3) the soul of the wicked sometimes passes. 
into another body in order to receive its deserved 
punishment here below instead of in the other world, 
where it would be much more severe (commentary 
on Deut. xxv. 5), These arguments were wittily 
refuted by the skeptical Leon of Modena in his pam- 
phlet against metempsychosis, entitled “Ben Da- 
wid." Ile says: "It is not God, but the planets, 
that determine the temperament of the body; why 
then subject the soul to the risk of entering into a 
body with a temperament as bad as, if not worse 
than, that of the one it has left? Would it not be 
more in keeping with God's mercy to take into con- 
sideration the weakness of the body and to pardon 
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the soul at once? To send the soul of a man who 
died young into another body would be to make it 
run the risk of losing the advantagesit had acquired 
‘nits former body. Why send the soul of the wicked 
to another body in order to punish it here below? 
Was there anything to prevent God from punishing 

it while it was in its first body ? " 
Upon the doctrine of metempsychosis was based 
the psychological system of the practical Cabala, 
inaugurated by the cabalists of the 


The school of Luria. According to them, 
School of all the souls destined for the human 
Luria. race were created together with the 


various organs of Adam. As there 
are superior and inferior organs, so there are supe- 
rior and inferior souls, according to the organs with 
which they are respectively coupled. Thus there 
are souls of the brain, of the eye, of the head, etc. 
Each human soul is a spark (“nizaz ”) from Adam. 
The first sin of the first man caused confusion among 
the various classes of souls; so that even the purest 
soul received an admixture of evil. This state of 
confusion, which gives a continual impulse toward 
evil, will cease with the arrival of the Messiah, who 
will establish the moral system of the world ona 
new basis. Until that time man’s soul, because of 
its deficiencies, can not return to its source, aud has 
to wander not only through the bodies of men, but 
even through inanimate things, If a man's good 
deeds outweigh his evil ones, his soul passes into a 
human body; otherwise, into that of an animal. 
Incest causes the soul to pass into the body of an un- 
clean animal; adultery, into that of an ass; pride 
in a leader of a community, into that of a bee; for- 
gery of amulets, into that of a cat; cruelty toward 
the poor, into that of a crow; denunciation, into 
that of a barking cur; causing a Jew to eat unclean 
flesh, into a leaf of a tree which endures great suf- 
fering when shaken by the wind; neglect to wash 
the hands before meals, into a river. 

The main difference between the passing of the 
soul into a human body and its transmigration into 
an animal or an inanimate object consists in the 
fact that in the former case the soul ignores its 
transmigration, whilein the latter itis fully aware of 
its degradation, and suffers cruelly therefrom. With 
regard to the transmigration of the soul into a crow 
Moses Galante, rabbi at Safed, relates that once he 
accompanied Isaac Luria to ‘Ain Zaitun to pray at 
the tomb of Judah ben Ilai. On approaching the 
place he noticed on an olive-tree which grew near 
the tomba crow which croaked incessantly. “ Were 
you acquainted,” asked Luria, “with Shabbethai, 
the tax-farmerof Safed?”  *Iknew him,” answered 
Galante: “he was a very bad man and displayed 
great cruelty toward the poor, who were not able to 
pay the taxes.” “This crow,” said Luria, * contains 
his soul” (“Shibhe ha-Ari,” p. 29). 

A quite new development of the doctrine of me- 

tempsychosis was the theory of the im- 


Impreg-  pregnation of souls, propounded by 
nation of the cabalists of the Luria school. Ac- 
Souls. cording to this theory, a purified soul 


that has neglected some religious du- 
ties on earth must return to the earthly life and 
unite with the soul of a living man, in order to make 
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good such neglect. Further, the soul of aman freed 
from sin appears again on earth to support a weak 
soul unequal to its task. Thus, for instance, the 
soul of Samuel was supported by those of Mosesand 
Aaron; thesoul of Phinehas, by those of Nadab and 
Abihu. However, this union, which may extend to 
three souls at one time, can take place only between 
souls of a homogeneous character, that is, between 
those which are sparks from the same Adamite 
organs. As the impregnated soul comes either to 
make good a neglect or to support a weak soul, it 
enters into the body only after the man has com- 
pleted his thirteenth year, when he reaches the age 
of religious duty and responsibility. 

The dispersion of Israel has for its purpose the 
salvation of man; and the purified souls of Israelites. 
unite with the souls of other races in order to free 
them from demoniacal influences. Each man, ac- 
cording to the practical Cabala, bears on his fore- 
head a mark by which one may recognize the nature 
of the soul: to wbich degree and class it belongs; 


- the relation existing between it and the superior 


world; the transmigrations it has already accom- 
plished; the means by which it may contribute to 
the establishment of the new moral system of the 
world; how it may be freed from demoniacal influ- 
ences; and to which soul it should be united in 
order to become purified. He who wishes to ascer- 
tain to which of the four worlds his soul belongs 
must close his eyes and fix his thought on the four 
letters of the Ineffable Name. If the color he then 
beholds is a very bright, sparkling white, his soul 
has proceeded from the world of emanation (D»Y 
mo NwNnm; if an ordinary white, from that of creative 
ideas (ANN now); if red, from that of creative 
formation (vw now); and if green, from that of 
creative matter (Tyr pow). 

The cabalists of the Luria school pretended to 
know the origins and transmigrations of all the 
souls of the human race since Adam; and in their 
works accounts are given concerning Biblical per- 

sonages and the great teachers of Ju- 

Special daism. Thus, for instance, the soul 
Instances. of Aaron is said to have been derived 

from the good partof thatof Cain, It 
entered into the body of the high priest Eli, who, in 
expiation of the sin committed by Aaron in making 
the golden calf—a sin punishable with lapidation— 
broke his neck in falling from his seat. From Eli it 
transmigrated into the body of Ezra; and it then 
became purified. The name “Adam ? contains the 
initials of David and Messiah, into whose bodies the 
soul of the first man successively entered. The 
name “Laban” contains the initials of Balaam and 
Nabal, who successively received Laban's soul. 
Jacob's soul passed into Mordecai; and because the 
former had sinned in prostrating himself before 
Esau, Mordecai obstinately refused to prostrate 
himself before Haman, even at the risk of endan- 
gering the safety of the Persian Jews. Interesting 
is the account given in the “Sefer ha-Gilgulim " of 
the souls of some contemporaries of Isaac Luria. The 
soul of Isaac de Lattes is said there to have been a 
spark from that of a plous man of the olden times 
(oup pms); that of Joseph Vital, one from the 
soul of Ezra; that of Moses Minz, one from the soul 
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‘of Seth, the son of Adam. To the soul of Moses 
Alshech was united that of the amora Samuel ben 
Nahmani; hence the former’s talent for preaching, 
Both Moses Cordovero and Elijah de Vidas partook 
of the soul of Zechariah ben Jehoiada: hence the 
great friendship that existed between them. Be- 
‘cause of some sin his soul had committed ina pre- 
vious state Moses Vital was unable to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the Cabala. The soul of J oseph 
Delpino entered intoa black dog. Hayyim Vital pos- 
sessed, according to Isaac Luria, a soul which had 
not been soiled by Adam’s sin. Turia himself pos- 
sessed the soul of Moses, which had previously been 
in the bodies of Simeon ben Yohai and Hamnuna 
‘Saba. | 
Generally the souls of men transmigrate into the 
bodies of men, and those of women into the bodies 
Of women; but there are exceptions. The soul of 
Judah, the son of Jacob, was in part that of a wom- 
an; while Tamar had the soul of a man. Tamar's 
soul passed into Ruth; and therefore the latter 
could not bear children until God had imparted to 
her sparks from a female soul. ‘The transmigration 
of a man's soul into the body of a woman is consid- 
ered by some cabalists to be a punishment for the 
commission of heinous sins, as when a man refuses to 
give alms or to communicate his wisdom to others. 
The theory of impregnation gave birth to the 
‘superstitious belief in *dibbuk ? or * gilgul? which 
prevailed, and still prevails, among the Oriental 
Jews and those of eastern Europe. This belief as- 
sumes that there are souls which are condemned to 
wander for a time in this world, where they are tor- 
mented by evil spirits which watch and accompany 
them everywhere. To escape their tormentors such 
souls sometimes take refuge in the bodies of living 
pious men and women, over whom the evil Spirits 
have no power, The person to whom such a soul 
clings endures great suffering and loses his own 
individuality; he acts as though he were quite an- 
other man, and loses all moral sense. 


Gilgul. He can be cured only by a miracle- 


working rabbi (* ba'al shem”) who ig 


able to cast out the soul from his body by exorcisms 
and amulets. The usual exorcism in such cases con- 
‘sisted in the rabbi's reciting, in the prosenee of ten 


men (see Mrnyan), the 91st Psalm, and adjuring 


the soul in the name of God to leave the body of the 
afflicted one. In case of refusal on the part of 
the soul to yield to this simple injunction, the ban 
and the blowing of the shofar are resorted to. In 


order that it may cause the least possible amount of 


damage to the body, the soul is always directed to 
pass out through the small toe. 

The belief that migrant souls seek refuge in the 
bodies of living persons became more and more 
deeply rooted; and regular methods for expelling 
them are given in the cabalistic works of the seven- 
teenth century. This superstition is still widely 
spread, especially in Hasidic circles. Curtiss relates 
(“Primitive Semitic Religions of To-Day,” p. 152) 
that a few years ago a woman was exorcised in Pal- 
estine, and that the spirit wher questioned replied 
that it was the soul of a Jew who had been mur- 
dered in Nablus twelve years before. "The migrant 
soul was generally believed to belong to a wicked 
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or murdered person; but it may happen that that of 

a righteous man is condemned, for a slight offense 

committed by it, to wander for a while in this world. 

Such a soul is, however, free from demoniacal. in- 

fluences, and it enters the body of a living person 

not to avoid evil spirits (who have no power over 
it), but to atone for the fault it has committed, As 
soon as this has been accomplished it leaves the 
body of its own free will. Hayyim Vital records 
that while sojourning at Damascus in 1699 he was 

called upon to entertain himself with the soul of a 

pious man which had entered the body of the daugh- 

ter of Raphael Anaw. The soul informed him that 
it was exiled from heaven for having slighted the 

virtue of repentance. For a time it dwelt in à 

fish, but this fish was caught and sold to Raphael 

for the Sabbath meal; the soul then entered the body 
of the daughter of the house. In proclaiming bo- 
fore .Vital the great importance of repentance it 
became free to return to its heavenly abode (“Shib- 
he Hayyim WitaL" ed. Lemberg, p. 11). Narra- 
tives of this sort abound in the cabalistic writin gs of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and many 
of them are reproduced in the * Nishmat Hayyim” 
of Manasseh ben Israel, who showed himself a firm 
believer in all kinds of gilgulim and dibbukim. 

He even went so far as to endeavor to demonstrate 

that references to them are to be found in the Bible. 

It is noteworthy that most of the cases of exorcism 

occurred at Safed or in its neighborhood; that is, 

in localities where mysticism was flourishing, A 

curious case is cited by Moses Prager in his “ Zera‘ 

Kodesh”: it is interesting from the fact that David 

Oppenheim, the collector of Hebrew books and 

manuscripts, who was the rabbi of Nikolsburg, 

Moravia, was one of the signatories of the narrative. 

See DIBBUR MM. 
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TRANSYLVANIA (Hungarian, Erdély ; Ger- 
man, Siebenbürgen): A district which has formed 
a part of Hungary since 1867. According to one 
tradition, the first Jewish settlers of this region 
were subjects of the Persian king Xerxes, who 
fled thither after the battle of Salamis; while 
another tradition states that they were colonized 
there by the Dacian king Decebulus, Itis certain, 
at all events, that Jews lived in Transylvania soon 
after the country had become a part of Dacia 
during the Roman period. The earliest mention 
of them in historical sources, however, is in 1578, 
when it was decreed in Art. xxii. of the regulations 
passed by the national assembly at Kolozsvar that 
"Greeks and likewise Jews might not engage in 
trade, except in places especially assigned them 
for residence.” This “locus depositionis" in which 
Jews were allowed to live was Gyulafehérvár (IKarls- 
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purg, formerly called Weissenburg, Alba Julia, 
and Alba Carolina), à frontier town, where the Turk- 
ish trade passed through Jewish hands. In 16238 the 


grand duke Gabriel Bethlen granted the Jews the © 


privilege of settling in fortified cities, of carrying on 
commerce throughout the country, and of unre- 
stricted observance of religion. This privilege, al- 
though made a law by the national assembly in 1627, 
was of short duration. The ordinances passed by 
the national assembly in 1650 provided that the 
Jews should be restricted commercially, and should 
pe forced, like the Greeks, to wear distinctive 
articles of clothing and badges; and the intolerant 
grand duke George Rakoczy II. deprived them of 
the right of residence in fortified towns. These pro- 
visions, however, were never carried out. While 
the emperor Joseph IL, in his patent of 1781, ap- 
pointed Gyulafehérvar asa residence for the Jews, 
and while the same provision was made by the gov- 
ernment as late as 1845, the Jews have always lived in 
various parts of the country, although their numbers 
may have been small. The religious congregation 
and the only community officially recognized, how- 
ever, were at Gyulafehérvár, where there was a bet 
din as early as 1591. The first rabbi whose name is 
known was Joseph Reisz Auerbach (1742-50), who 
was succeeded by Solomon Selig b. Saul ha-Kohen 
(1104-58), Johanan b. Isaac of Belgrade (until 1760), 
Benjamin Zeeb Wolf of Cracow (until 1777), Moses 
b. Samuel ha-Levi Margolioth (1778-1817), Mena- 
hem b. Joshua Mendel (1818-28), Ezekiel b. Joseph 
Panet (1823-45), and Abraham Friedmann (1845-79), 
all of whom held the title of district rabbi. 

The Sabbatariaus (Sambatianer) are important 
actors in the history of the Jews in Transylvania. 
This sect originated among the Christians, under the 
influence of the Reformation, and was founded in 
1588 by Andreas Eóssy, whose followers regarded 
the Jews as the chosen people and held their belief 
to be the only true faith. "They observed the Jew- 
ish dietary laws, kept the Jewish feasts, and were 
especially strict in their observance of the Sabbath. 
The persecutions of the princes Gabriel Bethlen 
and George Rakoczy I. alienated the Sabbatarians 
further and further from Christian doctrines, until 
they approached Judaism so olosely that the only 
congregation which survived the persecution, and 
which still existsin Bózód-U jfalu, officially adopted 
Judaism with the permission of Daron Eótvós, min- 
ister of religion. At present (1905) the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Transylvania is 59,239. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: S, Kohn, A Szombatosok, Torténetiik, Dog- 

matikajuk, és Irodalmauk, Budapest, 1888; H. Hazai, Mun- 

kdlatok a Szombatosokrol, ib. 1903; Eisler, Ar Erdélyi Zsi- 

dok Multjaboél, Klausenburg, 1901. 
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TRAUBE, LUDWIG: German physician and 
medical author; born at Ratibor, Prussian Silesia, 
Jan. 18, 1818; died at Berlin April 11, 1876; elder 
brother of Moritz Traube. He studied at the gym- 
nasium of his native town and the universities of 
Breslau, Berlin (M.D. 1841), and Vienna. After a 
postgraduate course at Vienna University he estad- 
lished himself asa physician in the city of Berlin in 
1842. In 1843 he opened a private seminary course 
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on auscultation and percussion, which he continued 
for a year; in 1844 he commenced his experiments 
on animals, especially in regard to affections of the 
lungs through cutting of the nervus vagus, in 
which experiments he followed the work of Longet. 
The results of his labors were: “Die Ursachen und 
die Beschaffenheit Derjenigen Veränderungen, 
Welche das Lungenparenchym nach Durchschnei- 
dung der Nervi Vagi Erleidet” and “ Beitrag zur 
Lehre von den Erstickungserscheinungen am Respi- 
rations-Apparat,” published in 1846 and 1847 respect- 
ively in * Beitrüge zur Experimentellen Pathologie." 

Traube became privat-docent at Berlin University 
and assistant to Schoenlein at the Charité Hospital 
in 1848, and was appointed chief physician of a 
department of the same institution and assistant 
professor in 1857. In 1862 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Prussian institution for army surgeons 
(Friedrich Wilhelms-Institut zur Ausbildung von 
Militürürzten); in 1866 he received the title of “ Ge- 
heimer Medizinairath”: and in 1872 he became 
professor at the university. 

Through the above-mentioned essays Traube be- 
came one of the leading German specialists in ex- 
perimental pathology, in which field he remained 
prominent up to his death. His fameasa clinician, 
too, was great, he being one of the best teachers at 
his university. Traube was also one of the leading 
practitioners of Europe. Many of his essays were 
epoch-making. To these belong his monographs 
on digitalis, fever, thermometry in medicine, dis- 
eases of the lungs, heart, and kidneys (“Ueber den 
Zusammenhang von Herz- und Nierenkrankheiten,” 
Berlin, 1856), and above all his works on ex peri- 
mental pathology. His essays were originally 
published in the * Charité Annalen," * Verhand- 
lungen der Berliner Medizinischen Gesellschaft," 
and other medical journals. He collected them 
later and published them in “ Gesammelte Beiträge 
zur Pathologie und Therapie” (vol i, Berlin, 
1871, contains his experimental essays; vol. ji., 20. 
1871, his clinical experiments; vol. iii., 2d. 1878, 
published after his death by his nephew Albert 
Fränkel, contains his diary, and minor scientific 
works). In 1867 Traube published “Die Symptome 
der Krankheiten des Respirations- und Circulations- 
apparates ” (not complete). . 

In 1878 a monument was erected to the memory 
of Traube in the second court of the Charité. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. Vienna, 1901; Meyers Kon- 
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TRAUBEL, HORACE: American editor; born 
at Camden, N. J., Dec. 19, 1858; educated in the 
public schools of his native town. In 1892 he was 
appointed, jointly with Richard Maurice Buckle and 
Thomas B. Harned, literary executor of Walt Whit- 
man; he has contributed to the periodical press a 
number of essays on that poet. In 1886 he founded 
the Contemporary Club in Philadelphia. Among the 
publications which Tranbel has edited are: *'The 
Conservator" (Philadelphia; from 1890 to 1905); 
“The Dollar or the Man,” and “Cartoons of Homer 
Davenport? (1900). In conjunction with his coex- 
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ecutors he edited a memorial volume on Walt Whit- 
man. Traubel is editor-in-chief of “The Artsman,” 
a publication founded in Philadelphia in 1903.- He 
is also secretary of the International Walt Whitman 


Fellowship. 
A. E. H. V, 


TRAVELERS: Jews early became accustomed 
to wandering, either by compulsion, as in the Exile 
and in the Diaspora, or through natural dispersion. 
The spreading out of the Jewish race in the first and 
second centuries indicated a willingness to change 
homes rarely found in other classes under the Roman 
empire, owing to the local nature of their cults, 
After the destruction of the Temple there was noth- 
ing to prevent Jews worshiping in any part of the 
habitable globe. Jews were found as far north as 
the Black Sea and as far west as Spain, and the in- 
tercourse between Palestine and Babylonia was con- 
tinued, as is shown by the cases of Hillel, Akiba, 
and Rab. Communications between Palestine and 
Rome were frequent; and the example of Saul of 
Tarsus shows the wide extent of country that an 
individual without any means could cover in the 
course of a few years (see Harnack, “ Ausbreitung 
des Christenthums,” Berlin, 1904). With the spread 
of Islam, Jewish traders became the chief interme- 
diaries between Moslem and Christian lands; and 
two routes between Spain and China are recorded as 
traversed by Jewish traders known as * Radanites, " 
who are described in the * Book of Ways," written 
about 817 by Ibn Kbordadhbeh (see COMMERCE), 
Other Jewish trade-routes ran from Byzantium to 
Prague, and possibly extended farther north. A Jew 
named Isaac accompanied an embassy of Charle- 
magne's from Aix-la-Chapelle to Bagdad in 802. It 
is said that Jacob ibn Tarik was sent in the ninth 
century from Bagdad as far as Coylon to obtain as- 
tronomical books from the Indians; and according 
to Abraham ibn Ezra a Jewish traveler brought from 
India the so-called Arabie numerals (see * Fables of 
Bidpai," ed. Jacobs, p. xxiv.) His name is given 
also as “Joseph of Spain” (Weissenbron, “Zur 
Gesch. der Jetzigen Ziffern," 1892, pp. 74-78). 

The travels of Eldad ha-Dani are stated to have 
extended from Babylonia to Spain, but their au- 
thenticity is somewhat doubtful. The travels of 
Abraham ibn Ezra between 1140 and 1168 extended 
as far as Palestine on the one side, and to England 
on the other. The same century was distinguished 
by two important travelers. BENJAMIN of Tudela 
started from Saragossa in 1160 and went at least as 
far as Bagdad, returning to Spain about 1171. It 
is doubtful whether his accounts of countries east 
of Bagdad are derived from personal knowledge or 
from hearsay. About the same time Pethahiah of 
hegensburg traveled from Prague to Poland and 
South Russia, to Bagdad, to Jerusalem, and back to 
Greece and Bohemia. 
rabbis from France and England made a pil grimage 
to the Holy Land, following the example of Judah 
ha-Levi in 1140 and starting the practise of pilgrim- 
ages, a list of which will be found under PILGRIM- 
AGE. Estori Farhi was perhaps the most important 
of their followers; after the expulsion of Jews from 
France in 1806 he wandered in Spain, Egypt, and 


In 1210 a band of over 300 


Palestine, over which he traveled very thoroughly 


.for seven years for geographical purposes. 


Jews were intimately connected with the impor- 
tant extension of geographical knowledge in the 
fifteenth century—theoretically through the schoo] 
of Majorca map-makers to which belonged CnEsquzs 

LO Juncu and Mecra, and practically 
Part in througha number of travelers like Af. 
Geograph- fonso de Bayba, Abraham of Bega, and 
ical Joseph of Lamejo, who accompanied 
Discovery. Pedro de Covilham on the discovery 
of the land-route to the East Indios, 
and Gaspar da Gama, who had gone from Poland to 
Goa, where he met Vasco da Gama (Jacobs, “ Story 
of Geographical Discovery,” p. 89, New York, 1904). 
Jews accompanied Columbus on his first voyage to 
America (see AMERICA, DISCOVERY OF). 

Pilgrimages like those of Meshullam b. Menahem 
of Volterra and Obadiah Bertinoro to the Holy Land 
and back became too frequent to deserve special 
mention; David Reubeni’s travels were in the oppo- 
site direction. A certain Jew named Jehonadab of 
Morocco, mentioned by André Thevet as having ac- 
quired twenty-eight languages from personal inter- 
course with those who spoke them, was probably 
well acquainted with North Africa. Antonio de 
Montesinos appears to have traveled widely in South 
America; he claimed to have discovered there the 
Lost Ten Tribes about 1649. Moses Pereira de Pavia 
traveled from Holland to Cochin and described the 
Jews there (1687), while Teixeira’s descriptions of 
his travels in the Philippines, China, and parts of 
America are of considerable interest. In the eight- 
eenth century few names of travelers occur, apart 
from those of pilgrims to Palestine and wanderers 
through Europe, though Samuel Romanelli of Man- 
tua, who lived in Berlin in 1791, described his travels 
from Gibraltar to Algiers and Morocco, giving many 
interesting details. In the nineteenth century Jews 
took a large share in travel in unknown parts. Men- 
tion may be made of Joseph Wolf and his travels to 
Bokhara; of Nathaniel Isaacs, who was one of the 
earliest to explore Zululand and Natal; and of C. S, 
Pollack, one of the earliest settlers in New Zealand, 
of which he wrote an account (* Residence in New 
Zealand," 2 vols., London, 1831-37). W. G. Pal- 
grave gave an interesting account of his journeys in 
central Arabia; Arminius Vambéry of his in cen- 
tral Asia; Captain Binger discovered the bend of 
the Niger; and Captain Foa wandered from South to 
North Africa. Emin Pasha and Louis A. Lucas are 
also to be mentioned as having added to the knowl- 
edge of darkest Africa. On Polar expeditions 
Bessels, Israel, and Angelo Heilprin have done 
service. 

Among modern travelers who have devoted their 
attention particularly to the condition of Jews in 
various lands have been: Benjamin IL, who 
wandered over all the continents except Australia; 
Jacob Saphir, who was especially interested in the 
Jewsof Yemen; J. Halévy, who visited the Falashas; 
and J. Rinmann, who traveled among the Jews of 
India. Chorny’s travels among the Jews of the 
Caucasus and Deinard's among those of the Crimea 
should be mentioned. To these should be added E. 
N. Adler, who has visited most of the outlying 
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colonies of Jews in Africa, Asia, and America 
(*Jews of Many Lands," Philadelphia, 1905). 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : ZUNZ, Literatur der Juden, in G. S. i. 146-216. 
TRAVNIK: Town of Bosnia. The first Jews 
settled there at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, during the reign of the sultan ‘Abd al-Majid, 
mostof them being Sephardim from Sarajevo. The 


tirst to come were the army purveyor Abraham Es- 


kenasi, the Ottoman army surgeon Isaac Salom (de- 
scendants of both of whom are now living at Sara- 
jevo), and the rabbi Isaac Attias. About this time 
Moses Amar, a Jew from Belgrade, whose descend- 
ants still live in that city, was employed by the 
Ottoman government as collector of taxes at Trav- 
nik. His successors down to the time of the occu- 
pation (1878) were the following Jews: Judah Mon- 
tilijo, R. Salom, T. Levi, D. Salom, and M. I. Salom. 
The Ottoman government treated them liberally, 
allowing them to close the tax-office on Jewish 
feast-days and, on Saturdays—a fact which indi- 
cates the influence and respect which the Jews 
enjoyed. 

The Jews of Travnik have always been conserva- 
tive. About 1840, when their number had increased, 
they built a wooden chapel, which was replaced by 
a massive temple in 1868, the leading Jews of the 
community helping in its construction by personally 
carrying stone and brick. A schoolhouse was erected 
in 1877, but both these edifices were burned in the 
conflagration of Sept.-8, 1908. The acting rabbi, 
Isaac Attias, who has already been mentioned, was 
sueceeded by Abraham Abinon, who officiated for 
twenty-six years, when he was called to SARAJEVO 
as chief rabbi of the Sephardim in Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina. The Jews of Travnik have never been sub- 
jected to any persecutions or restrictions on account 
of their religion, and have always lived peaceably 
with the followers of other creeds. In 1903, out of 
a total population of 6,626, there were 426 Jews in 
the town, comprising in a single community sixty- 
five Sephardic and twenty-four Ashkenazic families, 
the latter having come after 1878. 

J. S. WE. 


TREASON.—Biblical Data: In the strictest 
sense there is no record in the Bible of an attempt 
to betray one’s country, nor is there any mention of 
an unsuccessful attempt at regicide, which is high 
treason; but there are numerous instances of suc- 
cessful attempts to overthrow the government by 
killing its head. Abimelech, the son of. J erubbaal, 
slew his half-brothers, the seventy sons of Gideon, 
and proclaimed himself ruler of Israel (Judges ix. 
1-5) Athaliah annihilated all those of royal 
o and made herself Queen of Judah (II Kings 
$i); 

Saul evidently considered David's action as 
treasonable and deserving of death (I Sam. Xx. 91), 
and he executed Abimelech and his family of priests 
for aiding David (I Sam. xxii. 11-18), though Sam- 
uel, by God's command, had already anointed David 
as Saul’s successor. Nevertheless, David killed the 
Amalekite who assisted Saul in committing suicide, 
‘for stretching forth his hand to destroy the Lord's 
anointed” (II Sam. i. 14). Baanah and Rechab, two 
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captains, killed Ish-bosheth, the son of Saul, in the 
expectation of being rewarded by David; but the 
latter charged them with treason and executed them 
(II Sam. iv. 2-12). Joab killed Absalom for having 
attempted to overthrow the government and to 
depose his father, David, in the kingship (II Sam. 
xviii. 14). Shimei, the son of Gera, was guilty of 
treason in insulting and cursing David (II Sam. xvi. 
5-8). When Shimei begged David's forgiveness, the 
latter pardoned him (lI Sam. xix. 21), but King 
Solomon found a pretext to avenge his father (I 
Kings ii. 46). Sheba, the son of Bichri, raised the 
standard of rebellion against David, and was killed 
by those he had misled (II Sam. xx. 22). Adonijah 
was found guilty of treason, and was finally executed 
(I Kings i. 5, ii. 26). 

Zimri, a captain in the army of Elah, the son of 
Baasha, killed his king, and after a reign of seven 
days, fearing capture, committed suicide (I Kings 
xvi. 9-18). His action became proverbial, and was 
recalled in Jezebel’s remark, “Zimri, ... who slew 
his master” (II Kings ix. 81). Pekahiah, the son of 
Menahem, King of Israel, was killed by his captain 
Pekah, the son of Remaliah, who succeeded him. In 
return, Hoshea, the son of Elah, conspired against 
Pekah, killing and replacing him (II Kings xv. 25, 
30). Ishmael killed Ahikam’s son Gedaliah, whom 
the king of Babylon had appointed governor (II 
Kings xxv. 95). | 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis find 
the penalty of death for disobedience to the king in 
Josh. i. 18 (see Sanh. 49a). A Jewish king may in- 
flict death upon those guilty of revolt. Even if the 
king orders one of his subjects to go toa certain 
place, or forbids him to leave his own house, he 
must obey or become liable to capital punishment. 
The king also has the right to kill one who insults 
or disgraces him, as in the case of Shimei ben Gera. 
Death for trcason is by the sword only. The king 
may also punish the offender otherwise, but he may 
not confiscate his property, as this would be rob- 
bery (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Melakim, iii. 8) David 
ben Solomon ibn Abi Zimra defines a king as one 
chosen by a prophet or elected by the people, but 
not a self-appointed ruler who has acquired his 
kingdom by usurpation. No one can be guilty as a 
«mored be-malkut? in the case of such a king 
(commentary on the “Yad,” ad loc., ed. Wilna, 1900). 
R. Joseph partly justifies David's action against 
Uriah by the latter’s reference to “my lord Joab, and 
the servants of my lord" (IL Sam. xi. 11), which 
placed Joab on equal terms with the king, an offense 
which amounted to treason (Shab, 56a). Others are 
of the opinion that Uriah deserved death because he 
disobeyed David’s command to go home (Tos. ad 
loc., S.V. WON). David adjudged Nabal guilty of 
disrespect to the king; but Abigail pleaded that 
Saul was still living and that David was not yet 
recognized generally as king: David admitted the 
force of her argument (I Sam. xxv. 38; Meg. 
14b) Amasa was guilty of disobedience when he 
“tarried longer than the set time which he [Da- 
vid] had appointed him," and thereby earned his 
death at the hands of Joab (II Sam. xx. 5, 10; 
Sanh. 49a). 

J. J. D. E. 
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TREASURE-TROVE. See FINDER or Pror- 
ERTY. 

TREBINO (TREMINO) DE SOBRE- 
MONTE, TOMAS: Martyr; burned at the stake 
at Mexico, or Lima, April 11, 1649. He had previ- 
ously been reconciled by the Inquisition; but in 
1642, during the trial of Gabriel de Granada, infor- 
mation was brought against him and his wife, Maria 
Gomez. He appears to have been thrown into the 
dungeon of the Inquisition at that time, and kept in 
imprisonment till his death, possibly in order that 
the Inquisitor might obtain possession of his fortune; 
for when burning he taunted the officials with using 
up wood which had cost them nothing, because it 
had been bought with his money. Out ofa group of 
109 prisoners, Trebino de Sobremonte was the only 
one to be burned alive. He died without uttering 
à groan, mocking “the pope and his hirelings,” as 
he called them, and taunting his tormentors with his 
last breath. De Barrios, the Spanish-Jewish histo- 
rian, who visited Cayenne in 1660, dedicated two 
sonnets to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Obrégon, Mexico Viejo, vol. ii.; C. Adler, in 


Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. yii., pp. vi. 5, 59, 60, 65; G. A. 
64. 


Kohut, ib. iv. 124, 161-102; xi. 
A. | J. 


TREBITSCH, ABRAHAM BEN REUBEN 
HAYYAT: Austrian scholar; born at Trebitsch, 
Moravia, about 1760; died at Nikolsburg in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He attended the 
yeshibah of Löb Fischels at Prague in 1775 (* Korot 
ha-'Ittim," p. 24a), and then settled in Nikolsburg, 
where he became secretary to the * Landesrabbiner.” 
He was the author of * Korot ha-‘Ittim,” a history of 
the European monarchs, including the emperors of 
Austria, from 1741 to 1801 (part i., Briinn, 1801; 
with additions, under the title “ Korot Nosafot,” up 
to the year 1880, by Jacob Bodek, Lemberg, 1841). 
It deals especially with the history and literature of 
the Jews in the Austrian states. Tyrebitsch’s work 
is & continuation of Menahem Mann ben Solomon 
ha-Levi's * She'erit Yisrael,” which traces the history 
down to the year 1740 (see Jew. Encyc. i. 490, s.v. 
AMELANDER). 

Trebitsch, with Hirsch Menakker, was the author 
of “Ruah Hayyim,” a story of the exorcising of an 
evil spirit that possessed a young man (published in 
Hebrew and Yiddish, Nikolsburg, 1785; Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, 1794). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 527, No. 327: 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 442; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 


Mus. p. 176. i 
D. B. MAN. 


TREBITSCH, NEHEMIAH (MENAHEM 
NAHUM): Austrian rabbi; born at Prague Aug. 
14, 1779; died there July 4, 1849. He was a son 
of Selig Trebitsch, hazzan at the Altneuschule, and 
he received à thorough Talmudical training at the 
yeshibah of Jacob Günsberg. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the * Landesrabbiner ? Mordecai Benet 
(Marcus Benedict), Trebitsch became rabbi of Pross- 
nitz in 1826, 


On May 18, 1882, the government confirmed the > 


election of Trebitsch as“ Landesrabbiner" of Moravia, 
in succession to Mordecai Benet, and granted him a 


salary of 600 florins; he was the last Moravian . 
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“ Landesrabbiner" of the old school. In Sept., 1833, 
the provincial government issued a decree conferri m 
upon the chief rabbi the power of proposing candi- 
dates for the various rabbinates of the province, and 
of making an appointment when the congregation 
failed to inform him of a vacancy or rejected the 
candidate proposed by the “ Landesrabbiner." Thig 
decree, for which 'Trebitsch was declared by his op- 
ponents to be responsible, brought him into con. 
flict with the congregations of Gewitsch, Weiss. 
kirchen, Prossnitz, and Loschitz; and five years later 
(May 28, 1888) another decree canceled the chief 
rabbi's privilege of proposing candidates. Abraham 
Neuda, rabbi of Loschitz, whom Trebitsch refused 
to confirm on account of liberal tendencies, was re- 
instated after having passed a successful examina. 
tion before a committee of which Trebitsch was a 
member. This defeat, and the censure of the gov- 
ernment for his opposition to the use of the German 
language among the Jews greatly affected Tre- 
bitsch, who died while on a journey to Carlsbad, 
Trebitsch wrote: “Shelom Yerushalayim,” glosses 
on Seder Mo‘ed of the Palestinian Talmud, with the 


text and David Frinkel’s commentary (Vienna, 
1921); “Kobez ‘al Yad,” notes on Maimonides’ 
“Yad ha-Hazakah,” part i., with text (čb. 1885). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kol Nehi, a funeral sermon (Hebr. and Ger- 
man), Prague, 1842; L. Löw, Das Mührişsehe Landesrab- 
binat, in Gesammelte Schriften, ii. 195-212. 


8. B. 


TREE OF LIFE.—Biblical Data: According 
to Gen. ii. 9, there stood in the midst of the Garden 
of Eden a “tree of life,” apparently by the side of 
the “tree of knowledge of good and evil." Although 
Gen. iii. 8 seems to presuppose but one’ tree there, 
Gen, iii. 22 asserts that, after the primitive pair 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge, they were ex- 


MaN. 


.pelled from Eden lest they should put forth their 


hands and take of the tree of life and live forever. 
The view of the writer was that Eden contained a 
tree the magical power of the fruit of which con- 
ferred immortality. upon him who partook of it, 
though Yuwu prohibited mortals from partaking 
of this fruit. 

A tradition of this tree lingered long in Israel. In 
Prov, iii. 16-18 the poet says of wisdom, * Length 
of days is in her right hand; . . . She is a tree of 
life to them that lay hold upon her," a passage 
which clearly alludes to the primitive conception of 
alife-prolonging tree. Again, Prov. xi. 80 reads, 
“The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life”; and 
Prov. xiii. 12, * Hope deferred maketh the heart sick: 
but when the desire cometh, it is a tree of life.” In 
Prov. xv. 4 it is said, “A wholesome tongue is a tree 
of life." In the last three references the thought 
may not be so literal as in the first, but the use of 

the tree of life in this gnomic poetry 

Referred to is evidence that the tradition lived. 
in In Ezek. xlvii. 12 also there seems to 
Proverbs. bean allusion to the tree of life. In 
describing the river which would flow 

out from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea the prophet 
says, “And by the river upon the bank thereof, on 
this side and on that side, shall grow all trees for 
meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the 
fruit thereof be consumed: it shall bring forth new 
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fruit according to his months.” In the New Testa- | about the Mediterranean, takes the place of the oak. 
ment, where this passage is quoted (Rev. xxii. 2), | It is called “allon,” which possibly meant *di-. 
tlie tree is described as the tree of life. vine tree” (from 5x), though another etymology is. 
In the extracanonical literature there are two or | perhaps more probable. This was not the only 
three additional references. The Ethiopic Book of | sacred tree; for traces of the worship of the palm- 
Enoch (xxiv. 4) describes the tree of life as having | tree survive (comp. TREE oF LiFe), and Abraham. 
“a fragrance beyond all fragrance; its leaves and | planted an "*eshel" (tamarisk) by the sacred wells. 
bloom and wood wither not forever; its fruit is | at Beer-sheba and called on the name of God there. 


beautiful and resembles the dates of a palm.” The 
Slavonic Book of Enoch (viii. 8) says, “In the midst 


(Gen. xxi. 88). Tamarisks existed also at Ramah in 
the time of Saul and at Jabesh in Gilead (I Sam. 


xxii. 6, xxxi. 18, Hebr.). It was the terebinth, how-. 
ever, which was generally worshiped, and the wor-. 
ship of which was denounced by the Prophets. 


there is the tree of life . . . and this treecan not be 
described for its excellence and sweet odor.” IV 
Esd. viii. 52, in describing the future, says, “ Unto 
you is paradise opened, the tree of life is planted,” The worship of this tree is connected with the: 
etc. earliest traditions. At Shechem, Yuwan is said to. 
— Critical View: Budde (“Urgeschichte,” pp. | have appeared to Abraham at the terebinth (R. V. 
40 et seg.) showed that in the original narrative of | margin) of Moreh, when he first entered the land. 
Gen, fi.-ill. there was butone tree. This, he thought, | (Gen. xii. 6 e£ seg.). Under this tree Jacob buried 
was the tree of knowledge, and he accordingly elim- | the foreign gods of his followers (Gen. xxxv. 4); 
and Joshua set up a ^ mazzebah" under- 


inated the tree of life. Barton, however, has shown 

(“Semitic Origins,” pp. 93 e£ seq.) that in primitive | The Sacred the terebinth which was in the sanc- 

Semitic life the especially sacred tree was the date- | Terebinth. tuary of Yuwu (Josh. xxiv. 26). Per- 

palm, and that, because of its bisexual nature and haps it was this tree to which allusion 
is made in Judges ix. 87. Near Beth-el there was. 


because of a belief that man came to self-realization 
through sexual relations, it was regarded asboth the | another of these sacred terebinths (Eng. versions, 
“oak”; Gen. xxxv. S). At Hebron, Abraham built. 


tree of knowledge and the tree of life. The differ- 
entiation which divided these functions between | an altar underone; there he dwelt, and there YHWH: 


two trees came in at a later time, when knowledge 
of the origin had become in part obscured. That 
this is the source of the idea of the tree of life among 
the Hebrews is rendered probable by the following 
considerations: (1) the Temple of Solomon, which 
was evidently intended to imitate a garden (comp. 
Jevan, in ^ Jour. of Theol. Studies,” iv. 502 e£ seq.), 
was carved with cherubim, palm-trees, and flowers 
(I Kings vi. 29-832); (2) a recollection of the real 
origin of the tree of life crops out in Ethiopic Enoch, 
xxiv. 4; (3) the tradition came to the Hebrews by 
way of Babylonia (comp. PARADISE, CRITICAL’ 
View), and in Babylonia not only was the palm the 
sacred tree of a sacred garden (comp. Barton, l.c. p. 
107), but in the literature its name is sometimes 
written with the determinative for deity (idem, 
“Documents from the Archives of Telloh,” 1905, 
plate 25). For a similar Babylonian conception of a 
food of life see PARADISE, CRITICAL View. In 
Hebrew literature this idea first appears in its literal 
form in Genesis, is used as a literary metaphor in 
Proverbs, and in Ezekiel and the apocalypses be- 
comes a part of the picture of the heavenly paradise. 


Sacred Terebinth on Jabal Ausha', Palestine. 
(From a photograph.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Budde, Urgeschichte, pp. 46-88, Giessen, 1883 ; appeared to him ( Gen. xii, 18, xiv. 18, xviii. 1 et 
DU in International Critical Com. 1899, pp. 69, seq.). A descendant of this tree (see illustration 
loo. : Sketch of Semitic Origins, pp. 90-98, New York, | 65 ABRAHAM'S Oak) is still pointed out at. 
od Hebron, and is venerated by the Russo-Greek . 

pilgrims who visit Palestine every year: it has prob- 
ably maintained its sacred character through all the: 
intervening centuries. At Ophra a sacred terebinth 

(A. V. * oak") existed in the time of Gideon (Judges. 

vi. 11, 19). The wide-spread existence of this tree- 

is evidenced by the names derived from it—as Elim 

(Ex. xv. 27), Elon (Judges xii. 11), and Elath (II 

Kings xiv. 22). The extent of its worship is indi-- 

cated also by the denunciations of the Prophets. 

A favorite phrase of theirs in describing idolatrous.. 

practises was “upon every high hill and under- 

every green tree ” (Deut. xii. 2; Jer. ii, 20). Some-- 


G. A. B: 


TREE-WORSHIP: Trees have been objects of 
worship in all parts of the world (comp. Mannhardt, 
" Wald- und Feldkulte," Berlin, 1875). They were 
worshiped among the Semites (comp. Wellhausen, 
“ Reste Arab. Heidentums,” 9d ed., 1897, pp. 101 e 
seq.; W. R. Smith, * Rel. of Sem.” 2d ed., 1894, pp. 
185 et seg. ; Barton, “Sketch of Semitic Origins,” pp. 
S7 eb seq.), and the Hebrews were no exception to this. 
The tree that was generally regarded as sacred in 
Palestine was the oak, or the terebinth, which in hot 
countries, especially the more southerly of those 
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times the name of the terebinth is combined with 

this phrase (comp. Isa. lvii. 5 and Ezek. vi. 18, R. 

V. margin), showing. that it was to this tree the 

Prophets referred. 

The sacred character of many of these trees has 
survived to the present time. There is, for example, 
one on Jabal Ausha‘, and others are at ‘Ain Yajuz and 
Suf (comp. Barton in “ Biblical World,” 1904, xxiv. 
170, 174; edem, “A Year's Wandering in Bible 
Lands," 1904, p. 162), The one at Suf is thickly hung 
with rags. In southern Gilead to-day the limbs of 
the ordinary terebinth are cut for fire-wood, so that 
the tops of the trees are kept small and are much 
misshapen. The sacred ones, on the contrary, are 
left intact and cast a fine shade. Perhaps this was 
the case in ancient times also. If so, it would ex- 
plain the phrase “green tree” as applied to those 
Which were sacred. 

Other trees besides those mentioned may have had 
a sacred character, as is suggested by the fact that 
David once received an oracle through the mulberry- 
or balsam-tree (“ baka”; comp. II Sam. v. 24); but 
nearly all trace of such a character has disappeared. 
As has been pointed out, the Prophets were unable 
completely to suppress tree-worship, which has sur- 
vived in Palestine through all religious changes to 
the present day. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to the works mentioned. see Bau- 
dissin, Studien, vol. ii.; Jacobs, Studies in Biblical Arche- 
ology, pp. 68-74, 

E. C. G. A. B. 

TREES, LAWS CONCERNING: Cutting 
down fruit-bearing and useful trees is forbidden by 
the Mosaic law, In time of war the fruit-trees about 
a besieged city may not’ be injured or used to build 
defenses; for war is waged against foes, and not 
against the life-preserving works of nature (Deut. 
xx. 19-20). The Rabbis regard this as an admoni- 
tion against any kind of waste or wilful destruction. 
The prohibition is technically known as “bal tash- 
hit” (thou shalt not destroy; Shab. 129a). Some 
authorities, however, permit the cutting down of 
fruit-trees when the site is needed for a dwelling 
(“Ture Zahab,” to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
117, 6). 

A tree which extends into the public road may be 
cut to allow a camel and its rider to pass beneath (B. 
B. ii. 14). Trees were often used to mark the bound- 
ary between fields belonging to different owners. 
The fruit of a tree belongs to the owner of the 
land in which the tree is planted, though the 
branches extend over other property. If the trunk 
of the tree is in two properties, the two owners be- 
come partners in the treeand divide the fruit (D. M. 
107a; * Yad,” Shekenim, vi. 9). One who purchases 
three trees in one field may claim the right to as 
much ground around the treesas is necessary for the 
gatherer and his basket (B. B. 82b); one who pur- 
chases less than three trees has no claim to ground. 
An adjacent owner can not object because the roots 
of a tree are in his ground. He may, however, cut 
the roots when they are in the way of his plow or if 
they enter his well. When there is no fence between 
two separately owned fields, one must not plant trees 
nearer than 4 ells from his neighbor’s boundary-line 
(B. B. 26a). Enough space must be left on either 


side of a river to allow a rower room to run his 
boat ashore (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
155). 

wW. B. J. D. E. 

TREMELLIUS, JOHN IMMANUEL: Ital 
ian Hebraist; born at Ferrara 1510; died at Sedan 
Oct. 9, 1580. He was educated at the University of 
Padua. He was converted about 1540 to the Cath- 
olic faith through Cardinal Pole, but embraced Prot- 
estantism in the following year, and went to Stras- 
burg to teach Hebrew: Owing to the wars of the 
Reformation in Germany he was compelled to seek 
asylum in England, where he resided at Lambeth 
Palace with Archbishop Cranmer in 1547. In 1549 
he succeeded Paul Fagius as regius professor of He- 
brew at Cambridge, On the death of Edward VI. 
he revisited Germany, and, after some vicissitudes, 
became professor of Old Testament at Heidelberg 
(1561). He ultimately found refuge at the College 
of Sedan, where he died. His chief literary work 
was a Latin translation of the Bible from the He- 
brew and Syriac. The five parts relating to the 
Old Testament were published at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main between 1575 and 1579, in London in 1580, and 
in numerous later editions. Tremellius also trans- 
lated into Hebrew Calvin’s “Catechism” (Paris, 
1551), and wrote a “Chaldaic” and Syriac grammar 
(Paris, 1069). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography. 

MAR " 
TRÉNEL, ISAAC: French rabbi; born at Metz 
Dec. 28, 1822; died at Paris in 1890. He studied at 
Marmoutier under his uncle Jacob Haguenauer, a 
famous Talmudist, and later at Merzig, Prussia, 
under the Talmudist Moise Lévy, known also as R, 
Mochè Merzig. After completing his studies at the 
rabbinical school of Metz, Trénel was appointed 
rabbi at Besancon; heresigned that office soon after, 
however, and went to Paris, where he was for a 
time secretary of the Comité de Bienfaisance Israé- 
lite. After some years he was appointed assistant to 
the chief rabbi of Paris, and in 1856 director of the 
Ecole Centrale Rabbinique, which was transferred 
to Paris in 1859; he retained the latter office until 
his death. He was the author of a Hebrew-French 
dictionary, compiled in collaboration with N. Sander 
(Paris, 1859), and of a study on the life of Hillel the 
Elder, published in the report of the Séminaire 
Israélite (2b. 1867). 

S. I. L. 

TRENT (German, Trient): Oldest city of the 
Tyrol; a sovereign bishopric from 1027 to 1808. 
During the first half of the fourteenth century a 
small number of Jews, probably from Italy, settled 
in the episcopal city. During the first decades their 
history differed in no wise from that of the Jews 
living in the rest of the Tyron; but by the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century there existed for the 
Jews of Trent special ordinances similar to those in 
force -in Bozen, as is proved by an order pro- 
mulgated by Bishop Ulrich III. of Brixen in 1408. 
The Jews as prominent business men showed them- 
selves of service to the bishops, and accordingly 
stood high in favor with them. Thus Bishop Alex- 
ander of Masovia (1428-44) on one occasion gave a 


941 


decision in favor of the Jew Isaac against Peter 
von Rido (Sept. 8, 1440). The Jewish physician 
Tobias, who later (1475) died a martyr for his 
faith, was likewise very popular among the Chris- 
tians. 

The Jews owned houses, estates, and a separate 
jewish school, and in general lived on the best of 
terms with their Christian fellow citizens, until the 
fanaticism of a priest caused untold disaster to 
descend upon the small but prosperous community. 
Bernardinus of Feltre, the indirect and probably the 
direct instigator of the murder of Simon of Trent, 
brought about the notorious ritual-murder proceed- 
ines of 1475 (see SIMON or TRENT). The commu- 
nity was dissolved; its rich members were put to 
death after the confiscation of their property by 
order of Bishop Hinderbach ; and the surviving mem- 
pers were expelled. Sixtus IV., seriously ill at the 
time, in the bull “ Facit nos pictas,” dated June 20, 
1478, sanctioned these proceedings in spite of the 
efforts made by the Bishop of Ventimiglia, who 
showed that the charges which had been brought 
were a mere tissue of lies. For centuries from that 
time no Jews dwelt in Trent; and as late as Oct. 20, 
1638, the proceedings of 1475 were cited by the prince 
bishop Karl Emanuel of Madruzzo as ground for 
forbidding the settlement of Jews in the town. On 
the same occasion a law was promulgated to the ef- 
foct that Jews when traveling might not pass through 
the precincts of Trent in closed wagons or sedan- 
chairs, and that they must wear on the breast a 
badge the sizeof athaler. The penalty for violating 
this law was to be a long imprisonment or heavy 
fine. In 1725 and again in 1781 it was ordered that 
Jews wear hats covered with red or yellow cloth. 
A few Jews were allowed to stay in Trent when 
provided with special letters of protection from the 
emperor, but only for a few days. Such a safe-con- 
duct was granted, for example, by Emperor Maxi- 
milan to the Jew Emanuel, son of Samson, on 
March 1, 1516. 

In recent times several Jewish merchants have set- 
tled in Trent; but they have no opportunities for 
holding religious services, aud, like all the Jews in 
the Tyrol, they belong to the community of HonEn- 
EMS, 

J. A. TA. 

TRESPASS: Injury done directly, in most cases 
purposely, to the person or property of another. 
Trespass on the person has been discussed under the 
head of ASSAULT AND Barrery: it remains to speak 
of the Talmudic law of trespass on property. 

According to the Mishnah (B. K. ii. 6), ^a man is 
always forewarned.” That is, like the master of the 
forewarned ox (sce Gorse Ox), he is always liable 
for the whole damage arising from his direct act; 
and the words are added: “whetherawake or asleep, 
whether acting of purpose or from ignorance. " 

The Scripture prescribes punishment for only one 
typical case (“ab”) of trespass on property (Lev. 
xxiv. 8, Hebr.): “And he who kills a domestic animal 
shall make it good, life for life"; and (d. verse 21): 
“And he who smitesa beast shall make it good." 
This is extended by the oral law to all cases of direct 
harm done to property; but the above-quoted section 
of the Mishnah also singles out as a case, “whether 
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he has blinded one’s eye, or has broken his vessel, 
he pays full damage.” Inother places the Mishnah 
or Baraita speaks of tearing a person’s 


Trespass clothes, or destroying his crops or 
on plants, or killing his beast. Only one 
Property. exception is made: viz., when the 


trespass constitutes otherwise a death- 
deserving, sinful act, there is no liability to make 
the damage good in money (see the case of the bur- 
glar in Sanh. viii. 6). 

Not only is sleep or ignorance no defense against 
the charge of trespass, but unwillingness or acting 
under compulsion (DIJN) does not free from liability 
— for instance, where one stumbles or falls from the 
roof and in so doing hurts a person or breaks a 
thing—unless the hurtful movement was made 
under irresistible force and was not caused by lack 
of care (B. K. 26-28). This is illustrated in the 
Mishnah (B. K. iii. 4-5) thus: 

* AY hen two potters [men carrying earthenware] are walking 
one behind the other, and the first stumbles and falls, and the 
second stumbles over him, the first is liable for the damage done 
totheother. Or when one goes along with his jar or barrel, 
and the other with his joist [meaning side by side], and the jar 
of the one is broken against the joist of the other, the latter goes 
clear; for each had the right to go where he went. If the man 
with the joist walked in front and the jar or barrel was broken 
against it, the man with the joist goes clear; but if he stood 
stiil, unless he told the man with the barrel to stand still also, 
he is liable. If the man with the barrel walked in front, and 
the other man behind him, and the barrel was broken by the 
joist, [the bearer of the latter] is Hable; but if the man with 
the barrel suddenly stands still, without telling the man behind 
him to stop, the latter goes free. And the same results Will 
follow where one carries a burning lamp and another a bundle 
of flax.” 

But when the injurious act is committed on the 
grounds of the injuring party, he who commits 
it is liable only for what he does wilfully, not for 
what he does unwittingly or involuntarily ; such at 
least is the opinion of Maimonides, taken from post- 
Talmudie authorities, though based upon hints and 
analogies in the Mishnah and the Baraita. 

'l'he trespasser is responsible not only for what he 
does with his hand or other parts of his body, or 

with a weapon or implement which he 

Extent of wields, but also for any injury which 

Trespass. he does by throwing or shooting or by 

spitting. But if he casts anything on 

the ground (even his saliva) and injury arises there- 

from afterward (e.g., where it causes a man or a beast 

to stumble), it is not a trespass, but is in the nature 
of a pit (see JEW. Excvo. i. 160b, s.v. ACCIDENT). 

Where one strikes iron with a hammer so that 
sparks issue therefrom, by which à neighbor's 
house or goods are burned or otherwise damaged, it 
is deemed a trespass, for which the wielder of the 
hammer is Hable. When one pushes his neighbor's 
beast into the water, or prevents it fron leaving the 
water, and it is drowned, or when he locks it ina 
circumscribed place, where it dies from heat or from 
lack of air, he is liable; and thus in similar cases of 
death indirectly inflicted. 

Where an injury does not affect the neighbor's 
property in the body and can not be seen— where 
the shape of the thing is not changed, yet the thing 
itself is diminished in value—it is held (Git. 55b) 
that under the letter of the Torah there is no liabil- 
ity for damage; but there is a rabbinical ordinance 
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to the effect that the person causing the diminution 
in value must make it good, This would happen 
where things Levitically clean were defiled by the 
act of one not the owner; or where “wine of a 
heathen libation" (1j m) was mixed with another 
man's wine, rendering its use unlawful; or in like 
cases where food or drink has by the trespasser’s 
act been made a thing forbidden under the Jewish 

dietary, Levitical, or other religious laws. 
Where one man orders or procures another to 
commit à trespass, and the agent does so, both prin- 
cipaland agent are liable for the dam- 


Trespass agedone. Where the construction of 
Through a house, or of a similar thing in which 
Agent. several work together, causes an in- 


jury, if those doing the several parts 
of the work are associated as partners therein, all 
are liable; but if they work as employees, each for 
his own wages, only the one who actually causes the 
injury is liable. 

This case is also put: Five men have each put a 
burden on a beast, and it walks along; a sixth puts a 
further burden on it, and it stops and dies; the 
sixth alone is liable. If, however, the beast had 
stopped before the additional weight was laid on it, 
the sixth man goes free; but if there is doubt as to 
the facts, all six are liable, and the damage is di- 
vided among them; and generally, when two or 
more jointly have killed an animal or broken an im- 
plement, the damage is paid by them in equal parts. 

All damages to property are paid in money, and 
are ascertained by subtracting the value of the dead 
beast or of the wreckage from the worth of the beast 
or other article before the trespass was committed. 
See ROBBERY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Yad, Hohel u-Mazzik, vii. T; 
Shuthan Aruk. Hoshen Mishpat, 400-419, passim. : 
E. C. L. N. D. 
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TREUE ZIONSWACHTER, DER. See Perr 
ODICALS, 


TREUENBURG or TREUEN FELD, JA. 
COB. See DassEVI, JACOB; Coat OF ARMS. 


TREVES (ancient, Augusta Treverorum; 
German, Trier): City of Rhenish Prussia, formerly 
an electorate comprising upper and lower bishopries 
with Trevesand Coblenz as capitals (see Jew. Encyc. 
iv. 183). In all probability Jews lived in the city in 
the early centuries of the common era, for Treves 
was the central point connecting Gaul and Rome. 
There is no specific mention of them, however, be- 
fore 1066, when Archbishop Eberhard (1047-66) 
menaced them with expulsion unless they should 
accept baptism before Easter; but this threat was 
ineffective, for he was murdered on Feb. 12, 1066, 
by a priest named Christian, who had been in- 
stigated, it was alleged, by the Jews. Thirty years 
later (June, 1096) the pillaging bands of Emikos 
advanced upon Treves. Several Jews committed 
suicide, while the remainder sought refuge in the 
palace of Archbishop Egilbert, who endeavored to 
persuade them to accept baptism, although those 
who were converted obtained the permission of 
Emperor Henry IV. in the following year to return 
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to Judaism (see Grütz, * Gesch." vi. 109 et seg. ; Sal. 
feld, * Martyrologium," pp. 8, 19 [Hebrew part], aud 
pp. 95, 140 et seg. [German part], where a list of the 
names of the martyrs is given). The other commu- 
nities of Treves, including those at Berncastel, 
Cochem, and Wittlich, were almost totally destroyed 
by the Crusaders. During the archbishopric of 
Bruno of Treves carly in the twelfth century (1102- 
1124), one of the residents of tho city was a Jew 
named Joshua, who later embraced Christianity, and 


who enjoyed a reputation as a physician, mathema- 


tician, astronomer, and student of Hebrew literature, 
Abrion, the Jew of 'Treves, who was unusually well 
versed in German, seems to have been a contempo- 
rary of Joshua (Goethe, * Reineke Fuchs,” ii.). 

In 1962 the Jews were expelled from Treves by 
Archbishop Heinrich of Vinstingen, who invited 
Lombards to take their places, although the latter 
proved to be even more usurious than 

First the Jews. The elector Baldwin of 
Expulsion, Treves employed Jewish financial 
1962. agents, among them Muskin (1323-36): 
Jacob Daniel (until 1841), a banker 
who had a Hebrew chancellery and who, like his chief 
manager, bore the title of “Judeorum dominus an 
and Michael, Jacob’s son-in-law, who wasin the elect- 
oral service until 1849. The Jews of Treves suffered 
much during the ARMLEDER PERSECUTIONS in 133 : 
when their houses were pillaged (Salfeld, l.e. p. 
299, note 1); but three years later they were per- 
mitted to remain in Treves in consideration of an au- 
nual tax of 100 pounds heller, half this sum being 
paid in May and half on St. Martin's Day. At Co- 
blenz on March 17, 1845, two Jews‘of Treves farmed 
the archiepiscopal “Rheinzoll” of 15 tournois for 
three years at 655 livres gros tournois annually. 
At the time of the Black Death the Jews of Treves 


» were persecuted, like those of the entire Moselle val- 


ley (Salfeld, Ze. pp. 69, 78, S0, 81 [Hebrew part]; 
pp. 246 et seg., 268, 276, 986 [German part]. Oi 
Oct. 9, 1354, Archbishop Boemund II. engaged the 
Jew Symon as bis physician in ordinary, and Em- 
peror Charles V., in a document dated Metz, Dec. 
18, 1556, granted the elector the right of admitting 
Jews. On Sept. 30, 1369, an agreement was made 
between Archbishop Cuno of Falkenstein and the 
city of Treves by which the latter pledged itself to 
protect the Jews of the archbishopric like any other 
citizens, although the number of families permitted 
to reside there was limited to fifty; and they were 
ordered to pay an annual tax of 100 livres noir tour- 
nois in two instalments, at St. John's Day and at 
Christmas, while in case twenty-five families or fewer 
lived there, they were to pay 50 livres. On Aug. 
24, 1405, King Ruprecht waived his claim to the 
OPFERPFENNIG which had not been collected 
from the Jews of Treves for several years, al- 
though he ordered them for the future to pay it 
annually (Stern, “ König Ruprecht von der Pfalz,” 
p. 91, Kiel, 1898). 
The Jews of Treves anciently lived in a district 
(* Vicus Judzorum,” mentioned ina 
The Jewry. document of Sept. 91, 1284) repre- 
sented by the modern Judenplatz; the 
main street of residence was the Judenmauergasse 
(Jüdemergasse) near the Jewish cemetery. This 
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Jewish quarter is mentioned in documents of 1230, 
1346, and 1850; the synagogue (7 scola") in one of 
1935; the cemetery, of 1240; the “Spylhus,” or dan- 
cing-hall, which was used for marriages (see Güde- 
mann, “ Gesch.” iii. 188 e£ seg.), of 1815; the hospital, 
of Oct. 12, 1422; and a * Judenporte ” in Simeonsgasse, 
of 1460. At the head of the Treves community, 
whose members appear as owners of real estate as 
early as 1229 and Feb. 19, 1285, was a BISHOP OF 
ore Jews (*episcopus," “ magistratus Judeorum ” 
[1307}), who was required to loan the archbishop 10 
marks yearly without interest, receiving in return 
a cow, an aum of wine, two bushels of wheat, and 
a discarded cloak, Each Christmas and Easter the 
Jews gave Six pounds of pepper to the archbishop 
and two to the chamberlain, besides furnishing silk 
and girdles for new garments for the former. For 
their cemetery they had to pay six denarii to the 
cathedral on St. Stephen's Day (Dec. 26 or Aug. 3). 

In 1418 Archbishop Otto von Ziegenheim banished 
the Jews from the entire electorate of Treves; aud al- 

most seventy years elapsed before the 

Second Jew Ytzinger was admitted (1486) 
Expulsion, asa veterinary surgeon into Vallendar, 

1418. south of Coblenz, where other Jews 
were afterward allowed to settle (July 
19 and Oct. 7, 1499) fora period of five years, on pay- 
ment of an annual tax of 85 gulden. In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century Jews were again per- 
mitted to live in the archbishopric of Treves, and in 
a document dated at Cochem, Feb. i, 1000, Arch- 
bishop Johann of Isenburg granted them the privi- 
lege, renewed in 1679, of appointing a rabbi, al- 
though they were obliged to submit to additional 
taxation. On July 1, 1561, however, Archbishop 
Johann von der Leyen notified the Jews that they 
must leave the archbishopric within five months, 
though twenty-three families were permitted to re- 
main for another period of five years from Dec. 1, 
1561: while Jacob III. and Johann VII. of Schoene- 
berg ordered the Jews to leave Treves in 1580 and 
the following years, their complete expulsion occur- 
ring on Oct, 28, 1589. After a few years, however, 
the electors of Treves granted special commercial 
privileges tosome Hebrew merchants, headed by the 
silk manufacturer Maarxo, and as early as 1598-94 
Jews were again residing in the episcopal city, 
although, according to the statute-books, they were 
compelled to wear the yellow Bapee on their gar- 
ments. On Jan. 15, 1618, Archbishop and Elector 
Lothar von Metternieh promulgated a special ordi- 
nance for the Jews, which was reissued on Feb. 14, 
1694; and in 1663 the electoral court chancery en- 
acted that those Jews of Treves who were under the 
archbishop's protection should be permitted to use 
wells and pastures and to gather firewood any- 
where. 

The 15th of Elul, 5485 (= 1675), marked the begin- 
ning of a persecution of the Jews in Treves which 
lasted until Purim of the same year; and by order of 
the physician Tewle, who was the head of the Jew- 
ish congregation, and who began the Treves memor- 
book in 1664, this day was appointed a general fast 
for the community in memory of this event. At 
Treves, as elsewhere, the Jewssuffered at times from 
the pranks of Catholic students, as in 1666, 1657, 
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1707, and 1723. In 1681 Archbishop Johann Hugo 
issued a new Jewish ordinance, and in 1696 the Jews 
were forbidden to acquire real estate. A law rela- 
ting to the Jews, promulgated by Elector Franz 

Ludwig in 1723, remained in force until the end 

of the electorate, although the archbishopric was 

secularized in 1808. | 

The city of Treves was taken by the French on 
Aug. 10, 1704; by a law enacted on the 29th of 

Fructidor, year 5 (= Sept. 15, 1791), 

Under the the LEIBZOLL was abolished (see Han- 

French. sen, “Treviris, oder Trierisches Archiv 
für Vaterlandskunde,” ii. 97, No. 217, 

Treves, 1841); and the French invasion brought also 

civic equality to the Jews. Treves then became a 

consistorial diocese, like Bonn and Krefeld. On 

Sept. 9 and 10, 1859, the new synagogue of Treves 

was dedicated. At present (1905) the community 

numbers 900, and maintains several benevolent soci- 
eties, as well as a Society for Jewish History and 

Literature. A separate Orthodox congregation also 

exists. 

Among the rabbis and scientists of Treves the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: David Tewle b. Isaac 
Wallich, communal leader and physician (exiled 
from Fulda; died Oct. 5, 1691; see Kaufmann, 
« Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien," pp. 225 [note 8], 
226 [note1]; Lówenstein, * Gesch. der Juden in der 
Kurpfalz,". p. 6, note 2; also mentioned in Gershon 
Ashkenazi's Responsa, Nos. 18, 21, 84, 89, and in the 
preface); R. Joseph Israel b. Abraham Worms (died 
in Bingen Sept. 9, 1684); his son R. Isaac Aaron 
Worms (died in Metz July 25, 1722; see Lówen- : 
stein, J.c. p. 99and note 1; Gershon Ashkenazi’s Re- 
sponsa, No. 18; Cahen, * Le Rabbinat de Metz," in 
“R. E. J.” 1886, pp. 48 et seg.); Moses Meir Grot- 

wohl (died 1691; see Lowenstein, l.c. 

Rabbis and p. 86, note 2; Jair Hayyim Bacha- 
Scholars. rach’s Responsa, p. 284b: Jacob Rei- 

scher's Responsa, i. 110; Freudenthal, 

* Aus der Heimat Mendelssohns," p. 287); Moses 

Lewow (see Friedberg, * Luhot Zikkaron,” 2d ed., 

1904, p. 78; Lewinstein, “ Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” p. 

95, No. 628); R. Moses b. R. Heshel (died Ist of Ab, 

1788): R. Moses Shah (or Moses Trier b. R. Eliezer 

— R. Moses Levy, died Nisan, 1840; see Lowenstein 

in * Blätter für Jüdische Gesch. und Literatur,” iii. 

98); Joseph Kaun; Dr. I. Holländer (died Dec. 8, 

1880); Dr. M. S. Zuckermandel (at present “ Stifts- 

rabbiner? in Breslau); and the present chief rabbi, 

Dr. Bassfreund. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ehrmann, in Israelit, 1881, Nos. 34 et seq.; G. 
Liebe, in Westdeutsche Zeitschrift für Gesch. und Kunst, 
xii. 321 et seq.; A. Schoop, ib., supplementary vol. i. 144 et 
seq.: Schómanun, iu Jahresbericht der Gesellschaft fitr IN ütz- 
liche Forschung zu Trier, 1854, p. 40; 1859-60, p. 2 (Hebrew 
epitaphs of 1316): Lewin, Das Trierer Memorbueh, in Rah- 
mer's Jiid. Lit.-Blatt, 1881. Nos. 40-41, p. 159; Aronius, Re- 
gesten, Nos. 2, 160, 176, 180, 189, 222, 352, 415. 499, 581, et pas- 
sim; Joseph ha-Kohen, 'Zzmek ha- Dc. ed. Wiener, pp. 17, 158, 
note 02, p. 162. note 80 (on the murder of R. Simeon of Treves); 
Lamprecht, Deutsches Wirtschaftsteben im Mittelalter, 
1886, 1. 2, 1446 et seq.. 1472 et seq.: comp. also Lewinsky in 
mnn s Monatsschrift, 1904. p. 457: Hecht, ib. 1858, pp. 179 
et xeq.; 1861. pp. 358 ef seq.: Güdemann, Gesch.i. 224; Kohut, 
Gesch. der Deutschen. Juden. pp. 186, 188, et passim; Sta- 
tistisches Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeinde- 


Dundes, 1903, p. 85. 
D. A. LEW. 


TREVES: Family which derived its name from 


| the Prussian city of Treves, famous for its prominent 


Treves 
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men. No other family can boast such a continuous 
line of scholars as this one, branches of which have 
been known under the names Treves, Tribas, 
Dreifuss, Trefouse, and Drifzan. There exist, 
however, no means of tracing the connection of 
these various branches, which even as early as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were already 
scattered over Germany, Italy, southern France, 
Greece, Poland, and Russia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kobez ‘al Yad, iii. 14, 15; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. iv. 152; Zeitschrift für Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland, i. 3113 Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 242; A. Ep- 
stein, in Monatsschrift, xlvi. 159-160, notes 2-6. 
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The subjoined chart is that of the Italian branch, 
which is the only one of which a genealogy can be 
given. 


Abraham T. 


Joseph T. of Paris 
(d. after 1384) 


(d. Aug., 1429) 


? Johanan T. 
(d. after 1519) 


Gershon T. 
(15th pu 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, in Brüll, Jahrbücher, i. 105 et 8eq. 


J. 


TREVES 


Abraham b. Gershon Treves (called also Zar- 
fati): French cabalist; flourished about 1572. He 
was the author of the following works: (1) com- 
mentary on the " Ma'areket ha-Elahut of R. Perez ; 
(2) glosses to the “Sefer Yezirah” and to the com- 
mentaries of Moses Dotarel, Nahmani, and Abraham 
b. David: (3) glosses to the “Sha‘are Orah.” 


r 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y isracl, p. 8; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 444; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 113-114. 


S. F. T. H. 

Abraham ben Solomon Treves (called also Zar- 
fati): Scholar of the sixteenth century. He emi- 
grated from Italy to Turkey, where he officiated as 
rabbi of German and Portuguese congregations in 
Adrianople and various other cities. He favored 
the Sephardic ritual, and corresponded with David 
Cohen and Elijah Mizrahi. From one of his letters 
to Joseph Caro (* Abkat Rokel,” No. 34) it appears 
that he wasa physician also. He was the first scholar 
to quote the * Kol Bo," and was the author of “ Bir- 
kat Abraham,” a work on the ritual. 


Johanan T. 
(18th cent.) 


T oseph T. (the Great) 
(18th cent.) 


Mattithiah T. of Provence 
(b. c. 1838 ; d. c. 1387) 


Moses T. cnr of Abraham T. Joseph T. 
(d. after 1566) (d. end (d. after 1566) Jehiel T. Samuel T, 
Abraham T. Isane T. of 16th cent.) (d. after 1508) (d. after 1450; 
(16th cent.) (16th cent.) rabbi in Alsace) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 66; Zunz, Ritus, p. 32, 
note b; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 711: Benjacob, Oza; 
ha-Sefarümn, p. ST; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 20; Briüll's 
Jahrb. i. 109-111. 


Aryeh Lób ben Naphtali Treves: Russo-Polish 
scholar; born 1848; died 1873; lived in Augustovo, 
He was a valued collaborator on the journal “ Ha- 
M2zgid," to which he contributed articles over the 
signature “Ture Eben.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brüll's Jahrb. i. 121; Ha-Maggid, 1873, p. 60. 

Dob Bár ben Judah Treves: Scholar of the 
eighteenth century; died 21st of Tishri (Oct. 17), 
1803. Prior to 1760 he ofticiated as rabbi in Hungary, 
and from that year to 1790 as rabbinical judge in 
Wilna. He was the author of “Rebid ha-Zahab" 
(Grodno, 1797), à commentary on the Pentateuch, 
in which, through cabalistic explanations, he en- 


Johanan T. 
(d. J uly 21, 1439) 


Mattithiah T. 


Joseph T. of Constance 
(d. after 1429) 


Eliezer T. 


Naphtali Hirz T. 
(d. = 1531) 


Eliezer T. 
(d. 1567) 


O. 


Joseph T. 
(d. 1564) 


S. 


PEDIGREE. 


deavored to establish a connection between the writ- 
tenand theorallaw.  Hewrotealso “Shir Hadash " 
(Wilna, 1800), a commentary on the Song of Solomon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 893-894; Ben- 
Jacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 043, 575: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'e- 
manah, p. 200; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 121. 

Eliezer ben Naphtali Hirz Treves (known also 
as Eliezer Frankfurt): German rabbi; born 1495; 
died 1567. He officiated as rabbi in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. He was an adherent of Asher LEMMLEIN, 
a pseudo-Messiah who appeared in the sixteenth 
century, and attributed the non-fulfilment of Lemm- 
lein's prophecy concerning the Messiah to circum- 
stances other than fraud. 

Eliezer held the Frankfort rabbinate for twenty- 
two years; and during a ritualistic controversy which 
took place in 1550 he was called upon to render a 
decision. In 1558 he was a member of a com- 
mittee appointed by Emperor Ferdinand I. to organ- 
ize a system for registering the votes of the Jews 
of Prague. In 1561 he went for a time to Cracow, 
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where he copied Solomon Molko's commentaries. 
Tie was an enthusiastic collector of manuscripts, 
from which he prepared certain treatises. There 
are extant several decisions signed by Eliezer, per- 
taining to the comm unity of Frank fort-on-the-Main, 
and extending over the period 1556-66 with the ex- 
ception of the time spent by him in Cracow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gans, Zemah Dawid, p. 40b; Moses Isserles, 


Responsa, No. 58; Wolf, in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1861, 

p. 151; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 364; Zunz, Z. G. p. 233 and note d ; 

Gedaliaibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, 

p. 51a ; De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 520; Steinsehneider, Cat. 

Bodl, col, 967 ; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 105-106. 

Eliezer ben Samuel Treves (surnamed Ash- 
kenazi): Polish scholar of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; officiated as rabbi in Opatow. He 
wrote several Talmudic commentaries, of which, 
however, only one was published; namely, that on 
the treatise Hullin, entitled “ Dammesek Eli'ezer " 
(Lublin, 1646). In the same year he published a 
collection of daily prayers under the title “ Siah ha- 
Sadeh." He was the author also of a treatise on the 
writing of names in bills of divorce; and on a 
journey through Belgrade he gave a copy of that 
work to Rabbi Simhah ha-Kohen Portrapa, who 
happened to be there at that time, aud who later 
embodied it in a work published by himself. In 
1648 Eliezer approved Jacob Chentschin’s commen- 
tary on the Masorah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 23b; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 964; Bass, Sifte Yeshenim, p. 15b, NO. 
106 ; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 175; Briill’s Jahrb. i. 
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Emilio Treves: Italian writer; born at Triest 
Dec. 31, 1834. He was educated in his native town, 
and when quite young entered the printing-office of 
the *Oesterreicher Lloyd” in that city. He con- 
tributed to the.“ Raccolta dei Classici," a work is- 
sucd from that press and edited by Anton Racheli. 
At the same time Treves wrote anonymously for 
*L'Anelo," a journal prohibited by the Austrian 
government. When his association with “L’Anelo” 
was discovered he went to Paris, where he was cor- 
respondent for the “Crepusculo ” of Milan. Two 
years later he went for a short time to Turin, and 
then became manager of a printing establishment at 
Fiume, When this house failed Treves followed 
the vocation of a teacher in Udine. 

In 1858 he settled in Milan and became transla- 
tor for the official journal * Gazzetta di Milano," at 
the same time contributing to the “Italia Musicale” 
and ^ Uomo di Pietra.” In the war of 1859 he served 
in Garibaldi’s legion, and after peace was declared 
resumed his connection with the “Gazzetta.” In 
1862 he founded the * Museo di Famiglia,” and in 
1865 the “ Biblioteca Utile,” comprising examples of 
Italian literature as well as various works translated 
fromother languages intolItalian. In 1869 he resigned 
his position on the “ Gazzetta di Milano” and found- 
ed the * Corriere de Milano," which he sold in 1871. 
Inthelatter year he entered into partnership with 
his brother Giuseppe, and in 1874 the two founded 
in Milan the *Illustrazione Italiana," which proved 
very successful. 

Treves has written many articles for various jour- 
nals and publications, and is the author also of sev- 
eral dramas, e.g., ^ Richezzae Miserie," Triest, 1847, 


Treves 


which was well received, and “Il Duca d’Enghien,” 
ib. 1850. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon des 

Kaiserthums Oesterreich, Vienna, 1892. 

Gershon Treves: Scholar of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He wasof German descent and resided in 
Avignon. Upon the death of Joseph Colon, his 
father-in-law, he arranged the latter's collection of 
responsa, Nos. 18, 14, 98, and 109 of which contain 
letters addressed to himself. During & controversy 
between the rabbi of Padua and Lewa Landau, 
Treves was drawn into the dispute (see Moses Minz, 
Responsa, No. 98). 


Bi peers Colon, Responsa, No. 102; Briill’s Jahrb. i. 


Giuseppe Treves: Brother of Emilio Treves, 
and with him cofounder in 1874 of the “ Ilustra- 


zione Italiana.” 
S. F. T. H. 


Hayyim Treves (known also as Hayyim 
Schwarz): Scholarof the sixteenth century ; rabbi 
of the former provinces of Colognc and J ülich. In 
1577 he resided in Königswinter, and from 1586 to 
1595 in Ahrweiler. His son-in-law was Isaac ben 
Hayyim of Ahrweiler. Trevesin deciding a certain 
question was said to have attacked Christianity ; 
and his son-in-law, together with other contempo- 
rary scholars, was compelled to give testimony in 
the matter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Berit Abraham, p. 23a; Briill’s 
Jahrb. i. 106-107. 


Isaac Treves; Son of Shneor Treves of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. He was rabbi of Kopytzk; but 
no details of his life are known. 


Isaac ben Gershon Treves: Venetian scholar of 
the sixteenth century. He was employed as a cor- 
rector of the press on several rabbinic Bible editions 
which appeared at Venice in 1508, and later on 
Issachar ibn Susan's “‘Ibbur ha-Shanim ” (Venice, 
1579), a work treating of the Hebrew calendar. 
Isaac was the author of an introduction to Eliezer 
Ashkenazi’s *Ma'ase Adonai,” of an index to Elijah 
de Vidas’ “Reshit Hokmah,” and of additions to 
Solomon al-Kabiz’s commentary on the Book of 
Esther. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl.cols..585, 2012; Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 182: Zeduer, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 865: Briil’s Jahrb. i. 114, 


S. S. O. 

Isaac and Jacob Treves: Two Austrian philan- 
thropists who in 1828 donated a fund of 2,100 florins 
to the Sick Soldiers’ Home in Vienna (Militür-Inva- 
lidenhaus). 

S. p.45 HE 


Israel Hezekiah Treves: Hazzanat the Italian 
synagogue in Padua in the eighteenth century, and, 
on the death of its rabbi in 1782, rabbinical judge 
there. He wasa pupil of the poet Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto, who introduced him to the mysteries of 
Cabala. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Almanzi,in Kerem Hemed, iii. 374; Carmoly, 
in Revue Orientale, ii. 182; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael, p. 204; Grátz, Gesch. x. 338; Brül's Jahrb. i. 116. 
Jacob Treves (called also Jacob Brisker, after 

his native town, Brest, in Russia): Scholar of the 


Treves 


seventeenth century; son of the martyr Moses Abra- 
ham Treves (Ashkenazi); lived in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. In 1680 he wrote an addendum to Shabbe- 
thai Bass’ supercommentary on Rashi’s commentary 
on the Pentateuch (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1719). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2230; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 609; Sifte Yeshenim, Introduction ; 

Brüll's Jahrb. i. 119. 

Jehiel ben David Treves: German scholar of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; rabbi of 
Gailingen. He was the author of important notes 
to Rashi and to the tosafot of the treatise Bezah 
(Offenbach, 1717). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii.910; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 117. 


Jehiel ben Simeon Sofer Treves ( Ashkenazi): 
Russian rabbi of the eighteenth century; officiated 
in Tikoczin, Russia. Nothing is known concerning 
his career; but his *Be'cr Heteb,” a compendium 
of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, has won the approval of 
the casuists, and is regarded as a standard work on 
Jewish law. Certain eminent Talmudists, however 
(Jacob Reischer and Raphael Meisels, for example), 
have pointed out the author's imprudence in attack- 
ing Moses Isserles in an unjustifiable manner (* She- 
but Ya‘akob,” iii., No. 41; introduction to the “ To- 
sefet Shabbat”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 12412; Azulai, 

Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 12; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 61; 


Brülls Jahrb. i. 119-120. 
8. S. O. 


Johanan ben Mattithiah Treves: Chief rabbi 
of France from about 1885 to 1894; died in Italy 
July 21, 1489. After having received his rabbinical 
diploma from his father, who was chief rabbi of 
France, he married the daughter of the rich and in- 
fluential Manessier de Vesoul, and filled the position 
of rabbi in a provincial town. On the death of his 
father he returned to Paris and was appointed, by 
agreement of Charies VI. with the community, to 
. the chief rabbinate. 

During the last years of his incumbency he suf- 
fered much persecution at the hands of Isaiah ben 
Abba Mari (called also * Astruc of Savoy ”), a former 
pupil of his father. Being well versed in rabbin- 
ical literature, Isaiah arrogated to himself, with the 
approbation of Meïr ben Baruch of Vienna, the 
right to ordain French rabbis, and endeavored by all 
possible means to undermine Johanan’s authority. 
The latter applied for aid to Hasdai Crescas and 
Isaac ben Sheshet, who pronounced themselves in 
favor of the persecuted rabbi, blaming both Isaiah 
and his supporter Meir ben Baruch (*Sho'olot u- 
Teshubot Ribash,” No. 970) The quarrels, how- 
ever, ceased only with the expulsion of the Jews 
from France in 1894, Johanan then settled in Italy, 
Where he remained until his death. 

Johanan was one of the most eminent rabbinical 
authorities of his time; and his halakie decisions 
were often cited (*Sha'are Dura,” see Neubauer, 
"Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 690). From Italy he 
carried on a scientific correspondence with Jacob 
Mölln (MaHaRIL) A responsum of his on the 
prayers of orphans for their deceased parents, and 
a letter addressed to the community of Padua, are 
still extant in manuscript in the Florence Library 
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(Bisconi, “ Bibliothecxe Hebraice Florentine Cata- 

logus," p. 426). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rieti, Mikdash Me'at, p. 104; Lebrecht, Hand- 
schriften und die Ersten Ausgaben des Talmuds, p. 07, note 
ai Carmoly, in Arch. Isr: 1800. p. 202; Brül's Jahrb. i, 05 
ct seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 534. 

G. I. Bn. 

Joseph ben Hirz Treves: German scholar; 
born in 1490. "Together with his brother Eliezer he 
published his father’s commentary on the prayer- 
book, to which he added an introduction and glosses. 

He took part in the publication of the mystagogic , 

Midrash on Ruth, which appeared under the title 

“Tappuhe Zahab," or * Yesod Shirim” (Thingen, 

1560; Cracow, 1569). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Briill’s Jahrb. i. 101-105 and note 76. 


Joseph ben Johanan Treves I. (surnamed ha- 
Gadol = “the Great”): First bearer of the name of 
Treves. He flourished in the fourteenth century, 
and, according to Zunz (*Z. G.* p. 178), was rabbi 
in Paris. Brill, however (* Jahrb." i. 90), refers to 
him asrabbi of Marseilles about 1348. His wife was 
well versed in Jewish literature, and explained sev- 
eral Talmudical passages; and when later she with 
her sons took up her residence in Paris the whole 
family was exempted from wearing the Jewish 
badge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 173; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 8-9; 
Isaac ben Sheshet, Responsa, No. 2/1; Isaac de Lattes, Re- 
sponsa, p, 88, Vienna, 1560; Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, ii. 
11i; Brül"s Jahrb. i. 90-91. 

Joseph ben Lipmann Eliezer Treves (sur 
named Ashkenazi): Rabbi of the seventeenth 
century; ofliciated in Prossnitz, Moravia. He edited 
a brief abstract of Jacob Weil’s * Hilkot Shehitah ” 
(Amsterdam, 1660), and wrote an elegiac poem 
(“kinah”) on the destruction of Kremsir by the 
Swedes in 1643 and on the devastations which took 
place in Poland and Lithuania. The poem ap- 
peared in 1648. — 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 485; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. 1456. 

Joseph ben Mattithiah Treves: Brother of 
Johanan Treves; scholar and liturgical poet of the 
fifteenth century; died on the Ninth of Ab, 1499. 
At an early age he emigrated to Italy, and there 
wrote the following liturgical poems: a yozer for 
the Sabbath preceding New-Year; “Silluk,” con- 
sisting of three parts and containing exhortations 


to repentance; and "'lTokabah,? a prayer written in 


the form of a dialogue between the living and the 
dead. In Italy he had copies made of several wri- 
tings, of which one, of the “Sefer ha-Nayyar," writ- 
ten in 1392, is still extant. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 870; idem, Ritus, 

p. 31; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 99. 

Joseph ben Mattithiah Treves: Rabbi of Sa- 
vigliano, Italy, in the sixteenth century. In the 
divorce proceedings instituted by the physician Jo- 
seph Tamari of Venice against his son-in-law Sam- 
uel Venturozzo of Perugia, Joseph sided with the 
latter. Of his writings only a responsum has ap- 
peared in print (in Lampronti's “Pahad Yizhak,” 
i. 100a). A commentary by him on the first chapter 
of Genesis, and a treatise of his on the Talmudic 
proverb “An old man in the house is a burden; an 
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old woman, à treasure" (‘Ar. 19a), are extant in 
manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 161; 

Mortara, Lidice, S.V. Treves; Zunz, Ha-Palit, pp. 22-29. 
Levi ben J acob Treves (surnamed Zarfati): 

French scholar of the sixteenth -century. He was 
the first who declared it permissible at the reading 
from the Law to call up before any Cohen who 
might be present an Israelite who paid for the 
privilege. In the course of time this seems to have 
become customary in several places; for even in the 
eighteenth century German casuists protested vigor- 
ously against it. Levi is probably identical with 
the Levi ben Jacob who copied Abravanel's com- 
mentary on Isaiah, and who, at an advanced age, 
emigrated to J erusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Tabya, Shatshelct ha-Kabbalan, ed. AM- 
eterdam, p. 48D 5 Tay yim Benveniste, Keneset ha-Gedolah 
on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, No. 135: Ezekiel 
katzenellenbogen, Keneset Yehezkiel, No. 3 Steinschnei- 
der, Hebr. Bibl. 1871, p. 135; Brüll'S Jahrb. i. 115. 
Mattithiah ben Joseph Treves (called the 

Provencal): French scholar; chief rabbi of Paris; 

born there about 1825; died about 1887. He wasedu- 

cated by his father, and later studied under Nissim 
ben Reuben and Perez Cohen ben Isaac. He lived in 
various Spanish cities until 1361, when he returned 
to Paris; and, as at that time there were only a few 
scholars in France, he founded a seminary in the 

French capital. "Through the intercession of his 

brother-in-law, Procurator Manessier de Vesoul, 

Charles V. in 1369 appointed him chief rabbi of 

Paris. 

Mattithiah collected books, and also engaged in 
literary pursuits. A responsum signed by him is 
extant in the Paris Library (Codex 676, No. 5). 
We was the author of a work on Talmudic meth- 
odology, fragments of which have been preserved 
in Joseph ibn Verga's “ She'eri& Yosef” (ed. Man- 
tua, pp.9b,4a) Heis said to have been styled “ Ha- 
Parnas,” and to have composed several liturgical 
poems, among which were one for the eve of the 
Day of Atonement, and one---a penitential prayer in 
twenty stanzas—treating of the Ten Martyrs. He 
is the alleged author of à work entitled * Eben 
Johan." A manuscript copy of the Talmud, now 
in the Royal Library, Munich, and which was made 
by a German copyist for Benjamin Josiphiah, was at 
one time in the possession of Mattithiah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 532-594; Judah 

ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 50: Zunz, 

Lilcraturgesch. p. 368 ; Yon Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabhatah, 

ed. Zolkiev, p. 48a; Bass, Sifte Yeshenim, X., No. 9: Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dovot, il. 327; Dukes, in Aobez, Introduction, p. 

ME ,Babbinovicz. Dikduke Soferim, i., Iniroduction, pp. 

97-85; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 91 et seq. 

Menahem ben Abraham Treves (Dreifuss): 
Rabbi in Sulzburg; died 1857. He was the author 
of “Orah Mesharim” (Mülilhausen, 1855; 2d ed., 
Mayence, 1878), treating of the dogmas of faith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 101 ; 

Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 50; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Men- 

dels. p. 998; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 122. 

S. S. O. 

Michael Treves: Italian engineer of the ninc- 
teenth century ; lived in Venice. He is the author of 
“Sulla Perforazione Meccanica delle Ferriere ed in 


Treves 


Particolare sul Gigantesco Traforo delle Alpi Cozie 
dette del Montcenisio,” Venice, 1864; “Di Alcuni 
Errori Economici . della Veneta Industria Ve- 
traria," ib. 1864; “ Pensieri sul’ Avvenire del Com- 
mercio e dell’ Industria in Italia,” 20. 1864; “ Lezioni 
Popolari Presso |’ Ateneo Veneto,” ctc., i0. 1869, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 444; Wurzbach, Bio- 
TN Lexicon des Kaiserthums Oesterreich, Vienna, 

S. BT. IL 
Mordecai Treves: Italian scholar of the four- 
teenth century. He was the author of a historical 
work treating of the selihah pocts, in the intro- 
duction to which he tells of the persecutions of 
1349. He mentions a town named Heila (Noan), 
where Mar Zutra was buried, and which contained 
large institutions of learning. From this, as well as 
from the circumstance that Treves confuses the 
names of the selihah poets, Zunz deduces that he 
failed to consult historical sources. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ZunzZ, Literaturgesch. pp. 625-627 ; Brill’s 
Jahrb, i. 115. l 


Moses ben Jacob Treves: Venetian rabbi and 
scholar of the seventeenth century. His father was 
a friend of David de Pomis. From 1648 he main- 
tained a regular correspondence with Samuel Aboab. 
In 1661 he wrote a: poem in honor of Yom-Tob Val- 
vason, the founder of a bet ha-midrash in Venice; 
this poem was published in “Hed Urim” (Venice, 
1661). In 1668 he was a member of the rabbinical 
committee of Venice before which the itinerant 
prophet Nathan of Gaza was arraigned. In 1670 
he sanctioned the publication of Solomon Rocca’s 
"Kawwanat Shelomoh,” a cabalistic commentary 
on the prayers. 

BIRLIOGRAPHY : Debar Shemwel, No. 875; Emden, Torat ha- 
Kenaot, ed. Lemberg, No. 67: Nepi-Ghirondi, T'oledot Ge- 
dole Yisrael, p. 245; Mortara, Indice, p. 66; Zedner, Cat. 
Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. “86; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 115-116. 
Naphtali Hirz Treves: Younger brother of 
Eliezer ben Samuel Treves (Ashkenazi) He held 
an important rabbinate in Poland, but no details of 
his life and literary activity are known. 

Naphtali Hirz ben Eliezer Treves: Caba- 
list and scholar of the sixteenth century; ofiicia- 
ted as hazzan in Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was 
the author of * Perush ? (1560), a famous cabalistic 
commentary on the prayer-book; and probably also 
of * Naftule Elohim " (Heddernheim, 1546), an index 
to Bahya ben Asher's commentary on the Penta- 
teuch. The preface to the * Naftule Elohim” consists 
partly of the result of private studies and partly of 


- quotations from other cabalistic works. Treves wrote, 


too, a supercommentary on Rashi, which is still ex- 
tant. Naphtali Hirz engaged in disputations with 
Christian scholars; and he made comments on the 
pronunciation of German. He is especially impor- 
tant for his accounts of Jewish customs and cere- 
monies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2028-2090; 
Nepi-Ghirondi. Toledot. Gedolc Y israel, p. 94; Conforte, Kore 
ha-Dorot, p. 27a; Jost’s Annalen. ii. 162: Zunz, Z. G- p. 190: 
Gans, Zemah Dawid, p. 406, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1692; 
Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 92a: Zunz, in Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. x. 131; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 101-104. 


Raphael ben Baruch Treves: Italian scholar 
of the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
a commentary on the Song of Solomon, which, to- 


Treves 
Tribes, Lost Ten 


gether with some of his Talmudic decisions, was 
printed in Constantinople in 1748. This commen. 
tary is written in the style used by the philosophers 
of the early Middle Ages, and follows the methods 


known as * PaRDeS ” (the initials of “ Peshat,” “Re- 
mez,” “ Derash,” "Sod 7). Raphael affixed his 


approbation to Elijah ha-Kohen's “Shebet Musar” 
(Smyrna, 1667). | 

Raphael ben Baruch must not be confounded wi th 
the haphael Treves who, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, owned a printing establishment 
in Constantinople, from which R. Nissim's novollm 
to Gittin were issued. 


and 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 761: 
Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 29a; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 
rim, p. 108; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodt col. 3021; idem, Jü- 
dische Typograph ie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., 


w 


part 28, p. 63b : Brüll's Jahrb. i. 117. 


Raphael Joseph ben Johanan Treves: Rabbi 
of Ferrara in the sixteenth century. Of his works 
only two responsa are extant, one treating of tho 
legality of the levirate marriage, and the other of 
the permissibility of business partnerships between 
Jews and Christians when the latter attend to busi- 
ness on Saturdays and Jewish holy days. Treves is 
especially known as a corrector of the press in Foa's 
printing establishment at Sabbionetta.. He wrote 
encomiums on Maimonides’ “ Moreh," and Meir 
Me'iri's * Yair Natib," which appeared in 1558; and 
he supplied marginal glosses to Abraham ben Isaac 
ha-Levi's commentary on the Song of Solomon 
(1558). 

In the Tamari-Venturozzo case Treves played a 
double róle, for after having signed the sentence of 
excommunication against Samuel (1566), he appeared 
as a witness for the latter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
30i ; Lampronti, Pahad Vizhak, iii., part 2, pp. 21-23; Stein- 


schneider. Cat. Bodl. col. 2129: Mosè, v. 125, 281, 232; vi. 
268; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 113. 
S. S. O. 


Sabbato Graziado Treves: Austrian rabbi; 
born at Vercelli in Piedmont about 1780 ; died at 
Turin June 95, 1856. Instructed by his father, who 
was a rabbi, he himself became, about 1800, a rabbi 
in Asti, where he remained until 1820, when he be- 
came chief rabbi at Turin. This oftice he held until 
1838, when he was called to Triest, where he oflici- 
ated during the remainder of his life. 

S. F.T. H. 


Samuel ben Eliezer Treves (surnamed Ash- 
kenazi): Rabbi of Opatow in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He was the author of no- 
velle (“hiddushim”) on the treatises Ketubot and 
Kiddushia (Prossnitz, 1600-2), consisting of abstracts 
of the works of Joseph ibn Leb, Samuel di Medina, 
and Solomon Cohen. He appears to have settled 
permanently in Moravia toward the close of his life. 
3IBLIOGRAPHY ; Benjacob. Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 183: Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Bodl. col, 242-4: idem. J dische Typographie, 

in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. ii. 00; Wolf, Bibl. Hehr. i. 1089 ; 

Drüll's Jahrh. i. 118, note 167. 

Samuel Isaac Treves: Italian scholar of the 
eighteenth century. He published a work entitled 
“Hut ha-Meshullash ” (Leghorn, 1876), and consist- 
ing of songs, elegies, and lyric poems. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 398. 
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Shneor ben Joseph Joel Treves: Rabbi of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in the seventeenth century, 


He was the author of a Biblical commentary enti- . 


tied “ ITibbur," which was known in Russia in tlie 
eighteenth century. With him originated the often- 
mentioned custom followed by the Trevos family of 


not partaking of a meal in the tabernacle on the 

eve preceding Shemini ‘Azeret. 

BIRMOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanan, pp. 172, 200, 284, 
257; Brüll's Jahrb. i. 119; Epstein, in Monatssehrift, xlvi, 
Simeon Treves: Son of Shneor ben J oseph Joel 

Treves. He was secretary to tho community of 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

S. | S. O. 


Virginia Treves (née Tedeschi): Italian au- 
thor; born at Verona; wife of Giuseppe Treves, 
She contributed to the * Illustrazione Italiana ” under 
the nom de plume * Cordelia," and was the author 
of “Il Regno della Donna" (Milan, 1879) and 
“Prime Battaglie ” (2b. 1881). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon des Kai- 

serthums Oesterreich, Vienna, 1882, 

S. F. T. H. 

Zebi Hirsch Treves: Scholar in Wilna; son of 
Zeeb Wolf Treves, 

Zeeb Wolf ben Jacob Treves: Scholar of the 
eighteenth century. He lived in Wilna; and his 
signature appears attached to rabbinical decisions 
of the period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’emanah, pp. 122, 196 ; 


Brüls Jahrb, i. 191. 
S. B. O: 


TRÉVOUX (Hebrew, 1235): Principal town 
of the arrondissement of the same name in the de- 
partment of Ain, France. Henry of Villars, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons and seignior of Trévoux, stipulated 
in the charter which he gave to the latter town in 
1800 that no Jew should be allowed to settle in it. 
A certain number of Jews nevertheless obtained per- 
mission to establish themselves there on payment 
of a yearly tax of 15 livres. "Tho Jews who were ex- 
pelled from Lyons in 1490 sought refuge at Tré- 
voux, where they engaged in making gold and 
silver wire. In 1425 they were obliged to contribute 
largely to the forced loan which the city had to 
make to the Duchess of Bourbon, who had succeeded 
to the seignioralty of Trévoux. 

The other inhabitants of the town, who were jeal- 
ous of the Jews, especially of their commercial pros- 
perity, accused them in 1429 of having in their pos- 
session Hebrew books containing blasphemies against 
the Christian religion. At the instance of the arch- 
bishop the Duchess of Bourbon ordered an investi- 
gation, which she entrusted to Jean Namy, appellate 
judge of Beaujolais; Jean Chálon, licentiate in law; 
and Ayme, a baptized Jew of Chambéry, who was 
commissioned to inspect the Hebrew books and to 
translate the reprehensible passages. The books 
were thereupon seized and burned, and the Jews, 
aiter being sentenced to pay various fines, were ex- 
pelled from the city (see CHAMBERY). Three years 
later a few of them returned; but they were again 
driven out in 1467; and there was another expulsion 
in 1488. A certain number of these Jews subse- 
quently took the name “Trabot” or "'Traboto," 
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pate pig ne a le EN  — Se 


indicating their native place. Steinschneider (“ Cat. 
Boul.” col. 2052) has given a list, which has been 
completed by Berliner (see his “ Magazin,” ii. 16, 96). 
pinriocraPHuy: Bédarride, Les Juifs en France, ete., p. 316 ; 


Depping. Les Juifs dams le Aoyer Age, p- 195; Gross. 
Gallia Judaica, pp. 219-223; Jolibois, Histoire de la Ville 
cl du Canton de Trévoux, pp. 12 et seq., Lyons, 1853; R. E. 
J. x. 33-90. 

g. S. K. 
TRIAL. See PROCEDURE IN CrviL CAUSES. 


TRIBES, LOST TEN: According to the Dible, 
Tiglath-pileser (II Kings xv. 29) or Shalmaneser (2d. 
xvii. 6, xviii. 11), after the defeat of Israel, trans- 
ported the majority of the inhabitants of the Nerth- 
ern Kingdom to Assyria, and placed them in Halah 
and Habor, on the stream of Gozan, and in the towns 
of Media. In their stead a mixed multitude was trans- 
ported to the plains and mountains of Israel. Asa 
large number of prophecies relate to the return of 
“Israel” to the Holy Land, believers in the literal 
inspiration of the Scriptures have always Jabored 
under a difficulty in regard to the continued ex- 
istence of the 
tribes of Israel, 
with the excep- 
tion of those of 
Judah and Levi 
(or Benjamin), 
which returned 
with Ezra and 
Nehemiah. — If 
the Ten Tribes 
have disap- 
peared, the lit- 
eral fulfilment of 
the prophecies : E A 
would beimpos- ENN d LN 
sible; if they SS 
have not disap- 
peared, obvious- 
ly they must 
exist under a 
different name. The numerousattempts at identifi- 
cation that have been made constitute some of the 
most remarkable curiosities of literature. 

In the Apocrypha it is presumed that the Ten 
Tribes still exist as tribes. Thus Tobit is stated to 
be of the tribe of Naphtali, and the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs assume their continuous ex- 
istence. In the Fourth Book of Ezra (xiii. 89-45) it 
is declared that the Ten Tribes were carried by 
Hosea, king in the time of Shalmaneser, to the Eu- 
phrates, at the narrow passages of the river, whence 
they went on for a journey of a year and a half toa 
place called Arzareth. Schiller-Szinessy pointed out 
that “Arzareth” is merely a contraction of “erez 
aheret, ” the “other land ” into which the Lord says He 
‘Wil cast them [the people] as this day ”; see Deut, 
XXIX. 27, which verse is referred by R. Akiba to the 
Lost Ten Tribes (Sanh. x. 4; comp. “Journal of Phi- 
lology," iii. 114). 

According to haggadic tradition, the Ten Tribes 
were divided into three groups, one on this side of 
the River Sambation, another on the opposite side, 
and the third in the neighborhood of Daphne, near 
Antioch (Lam. R. v. 9. This was based on the Tar- 


Japanese Types, Showing Jewish Features. 
(According to McLeod, “Epitome of the Ancient History of Japan," Tokyo, 1879.) 


gum of pseudo-Jonathan to Ex. xxxiv. 10; but the 
course of the River Sambation is differently given, 
according to the prepossessions of the various wri- 
ters (see SAMBATION). Akiba, indeed, because he- 


was a believer in the Messianic claims of Bar Kok ba, 
and trusted in the immediate fulfilment of such pas- 


sages as Isa. xi. 11, Jer. xxi. 7, Ezek. xxxvii. 15, 
without the restoration of Israel, distinctly expressed 
the opinion that the Ten Tribes would never return 
(Sanh. x. 8). In the ninth century ELDAD BEN Manrr 
wa-Danr came forward, claiming to give specific 
details of the contemporary existence of the Ten 
Tribes and of their location at that time. Dan, 
Naphtali, Gad, and Asher were in Havilah; Zebu- 
lun and Reuben in the mountains of Paran; Ephraim 
and half of Manasseh in South Arabia; Simeon and 
the other half of Manasseh in the land of the 
Chazars (?) According to him, therefore, the 
Ten Tribes were settled in parts of southern Arabia, 
or perhaps Abyssinia, in conformity with the identi- 
fication of Havilah. The connection of this view 
with that of the Jewish origin of Islam is obvious; 
and David Reu- 
beni revived the 
view in stating 
that he was re- 
lated to the king - 
of the tribes of 
Reuben situated 
in Khaibar in 
North Arabia. 
According to 
Abraham Faris- 
sol, the remain- 
ing tribes were 
in the desert, on 
the way to Mec- 
ca, near the Red 
Sea; but he 
himself identi- 
fies the River 
Ganges with 
the River Gozan, and assumes that the Beni- 
Israel of India are the descendants of the Lost 
Ten Tribes, The Ganges, thus identified by him 
with the River Sambation, divides the Indians from 
the Jews. 'The confusion between Ethiopia and 
Farther India which existed in the minds of the 
ancients and medieval geographers caused some 
writers to place the Lost Ten Tribes in Abyssinia. 
Abraham Yagel, in the sixteenth century, did so, 
basing his conclusions on the accounts of David 
Reubeni and Eldad ha-Dani. It is probable that 
some of the reports of the F'ALAenas led to this iden- 
tification. According to Yagel, messengers were 
sent to these colonists in the time of Pope Clement 
VIIL., some of whom died, while the rest 
Arabia, brought back tidings of the greatness of 
India, and the tribes and their very wide terri- 
Abyssinia. tories. Yagel quotes a Christian 
traveler, Vincent of Milan, who was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Turks for twenty-five 
years, and who went as far as Fez, and thence to 
India, where he found the River Sambation, and a 
number of Jews dressed in-silk and purple. They 
were ruled by seven kings, and upon being asked to 
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pay tribute to the sultan Salim they declared they 
had never paid tribute to any sultan or king. It is 
just possible that this may have some reference to 
the “ Sásanam " of the Jews of Cocnrx. It is further 
stated that in 1680 a Jew of Salonica traveled to 
Ethiopia, to the land of Sambation, and that in 1646 
one Baruch, traveling in Persia, claimed to have 
met a man named Malkiel of the tribe of Naphtali, 
and brought back a letter from the king of the 
children of Moses; this letter was seen by Azulai. It 
was afterward reprinted in Jacob Saphir's book of 
travels (“Eben Sappir," i. 98). Moses EDRENI wrote 
a separate work on the subject. So much interest was 
taken in this account that in 1831 a certain Baruch 
ben Samuel of Pinsk was sent to search for the 
children of Moses in Yemen. He traveled fifteen 
days in the wilderness, and declared he met Danites 
feeding flocks of sheep. So, too, in 1854 a certain 
Amram Ma‘arabi set out from Safed in search of the 
Ten Tribes; and he was followed in 1857 by David 
Ashkenazi, who crossed over through Suakin to 
make inquiries about the Jews of Abyssinia. 

In 1885 Asahel Grant, an American physician, was 
appointed by the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to pursue his calling among the Nestorians 
of Mesopotamia. He found among them a tradi- 
tion that they were descendants of the Lost Ten 

Tribes, a tradition which had already 
Nestorians been gathered by Smith and White 
and Devil- during their earlier mission (“Re- 
Worship- searches in Armenia,” vol. ii). He 
ers. found also among the Jews of the 
neighborhood of Urumiah recognition 
of this tradition, which he considered to be confirmed 
by the following facts: they dwelt in the neighbor- 
hood to which the Israelites were originally deported, 
while Josephus declared that the Ten Tribes lived 
beyond the Euphrates up to his time (“ Ant.” xi. 5, 
& 9) and his statement is confirmed by Jerome 
(“ Opera,” vi. 780); their language is a branch of the 
Aramaic; they still offer sacrifices and first-fruits 
like the ancient Israelites, and they prepare for the 
Sabbath on the preceding evening ; they have Jewish 
names and Jewish features. Other similarities of 
custom are recorded by Grant (* The Nestorians, or 
the Lost Tribes,” New York, 1845). Grant was of 
the opinion also that the Y ezidis, or devil-worshipers, 
of the same region were likewise descended from the 
Ten Tribes, as they observed the rite of cireumci- 
sion, offered sacrifices, including that of the paschal 
lamb on the 24th of Nisan, and also abstained from 
forbidden food (vb. pp. 363-372). 

According to their native traditions, the Afghans 
also are to be identified with the Lost Ten Tribes. 
They declare that Nebuchadnezzar banished them 
into the mountains of Ghur, whence they main- 
tained correspondence with the Arabian Jews. When 
some of thelatter were converted by Mohammed, one 
Khalid wrote to the Afghans and in- 
vited them to embrace Islam. Several 
Afghan nobles went to Arabia under 
one Kais, who claimed to trace his descent througli 
forty-seven generations from Saul. He was accord- 
ingly greeted by Mohammed by the title of * malik,? 
in deference to this illustrious descent. Kais is re- 
ported to have died at the age of eighty-seven, in 


Afghans. 


662; and all the modern chiefs of Afghanistan claim j 


to be descended from him (Malcolm, “ History of. 
Persia," ii. 596, London, 1815). The Afghans still 
call themselves * Beni-Israel,” and are declared to 
have a markedly Jewish appearance. Their claim 
to Israclitish descent is allowed by most Moham. 
medan writers. G. Moore, in his “Lost Tribes” 
(pp. 148-160, London, 1861), also identified the Af. 
ghans with the Ten Tribes. 

In order to avoid the disabilities imposed upon 
Rabbinite Jews, the Karaites of Russia attempted 
to prove that they were guiltless of the execution of 

Jesus because they were descended 


Karaites from the Lost Ten Tribes and had 
and the been settled in the Crimea since the 
Caucasus. time of Shalmaneser (seventh century 


B.C.) In particular Abraham Firxo- 
vICII edited a number of forgeries of inscriptions on 
tombstones and manuscripts to prove the early date 
of their settlement in the Crimea. "The argument 
was effective with the Russian government in 1795, 
when they were exempted from the double taxation 
imposed upon the Rabbinites, and in 1828, when it 
obtained for them exemption from military service, 
From the similar traditions among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, according to Chorny (“Sefer ha-Massa ‘ot,” 
p. 585, St. Petersburg, 1884), the Jews of Derbent de- 
clared that the Daghestan Jews were those who 
were carried away by the Assyrians, and that some 
of them had ultimately migrated to Bokhara, and 
even as far as China. It is, of course, only natural 
that the outlying colonies in China, in India, and 
even in the Sahara should have been at one time 
or another identified as remnants of the Lost Ten 
Tribes. 

G. Moore, indeed, attempts to prove that the high- 
class Hindus, including all the Buddhists, are de- 
scendants of the Sacer, or Scythians, who, again, 
were the Lost Ten Tribes. He transcribes many of 
the Indian inscriptions into Hebrew of a wonderful 
kind to prove this contention. Buddhism, accord- 
ing to him, is a fraudulent development of Old Tes- 
tament doctrines brought to India by the Ten Tribes. 
The Kareens of Burma, because of their Jewish ap- 
pearance, their name for God (* Y wwah ”), and their 
use of bones of fowls for divination purposes, are 
also identitied by him and by Mason as descendants 
of the Lost Tribes. 

The identification of the Sace, or Scythians, with 
the Ten Tribes because they appear in history at the 
same time, and very nearly in the same place, as the 
Israelites removed by Shalmaneser, is one of the chief 
supports of the theory which identifies the Eng- 
lish people, and indeed the whole Teu- 
tonic race, with the Ten Tribes. Dan 
is identified sometimes with Denmark, 
and sometimes with the Tuatha da 
Danaun of Irish tradition; but the main argument 
advanced is that the English satisfy the conditions 
of the Prophets regarding Israel in so far as they 
live in a far-off isle, speak in a strange tongue, 
have colonies throughout the world, and yet wor- 
ship the true God. For further discussion of the 
argument and the history of its development see 
ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 

One of the most curious offshoots of the theory is 


Anglo- 
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that which identifies the Shindai, or holy class, of 
Japan as the descendants of the Lost Ten Tribes. 
This is advocated by N. McLeod in his “Epitome 
of the Ancient History of Japan” (3d ed., Tokyo, 


1579). He calls attention to a point of agreement 
between the two, namely, the fact 
Japan. that the first known king of Japan 


was Osee, 780 s.c., and the last king 
of Israel was Hosea, who died 7229 n.c. In addition 
to this, McLeod points out that the Shinto temple 
is divided into a holy and a most holy place, The 
priests wear a linen dress, bonnet, and breeches, 
like the Jewish priests of old, and the ancient Tem- 
ple instruments are used in the Shintotemple. The 
Japanese worship their ancestors, as the old Israel- 
ites did; and in addition to this McLeod points out 
the Jewish appearance of some Japanese, and sup- 
plements his * Epitome” with a volume of illustra- 
tions depicting among other things the supposed 
rafts on which the Israelites crossed, via Saghalien, 
to Japan, and their supposed order of march. Still 
further removed is the suggestion of some writers 
that the Australians are the Lost Tribes because 
they practise circumcision (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1842, No. 6). 

Quite recently the Masai of British East Africa 
have been identified owing to similarity of custom 
(M. Merker, * Die Masai," Berlin, 1904). 

Immediately after the discovery of Central and 
South America the legend of the Lost Tribes be- 
gan to be referred to the aboriginal inhabitants. 
Garcia, in his “Origen de los Media- 
nos ” (1607, pp. 79-128), declares that 
the Tribes passed over the “Strait of 
Aninai,” Z.e., Bering Strait, and went by that way 
to Mexico and South America. He deduces their 
identity from the common cowardice and want of 
charity of the Israelites and Indians. Both of these 
peoples, according to him, bury their dead on the 
hills, give kisses on the cheek asa sign of peace, tear 
their clothes as a sign of mourning, and dance as a 
sign of triumph. Garcia claimed to have found 
many Hebrew terms in the American language. 

According to Manasseh ben Israel, Antonio Mon- 
tesinos deposed in 1644 before the bet din of Am- 
sterdam that while traveling in Peru he had met 
with a number of the natives who recited the 
“Shema‘” in Hebrew, and who informed him 
through an interpreter that they were Israelites 
descended from Reuben, and that the tribeof Joseph 
dwelt in the midst of the sea. He supported their 
statements by tracing Jewish customs among other 
inhabitants of Central and South America. The In- 
dians of Yucatan and the Mexicans rent their gar- 
ments in mourning and kept perpetual fires upon 
their altars, as did also the Peruvians. The Moxi- 
cans kept the jubilee, while the Indians of Peru and 
Guatemala observed the custom of levirate mar- 
rage. Manasseh ben Israel therefore concluded that 
the aboriginal inbabitants of America were the Lost 
Ten Tribes, and as he was of the opinion that the Mes- 
siah would come when the whole world was in- 
habited by the descendants of Israel, he directed his 
efforts to obtaining admission for the Jews to the 
British Islands, from which they were at that time 
excluded (see MANASSEN BEN ISRAEL). The Mexican 


America. 


theory was later taken up by Viscount Kingsborough, 
who devoted his life and fortune to proving the thesis 
that the Mexicans were descended from the Lost 
Ten Tribes, and published a magnificent and ex- 
pensive wark on the subject (“ Antiquities of Mex- 
ico," 9 vols., 1827-45). Kingsborough's chief argu- 
ments are that Mexicans and Israelites believe in 
both devils and angels, as well as in miracles, and 
use the blood of the sacrifice in the same way, 
namely, by pouring it on the ground; also that the 
high priest of Peru is the only one allowed to enter 
the inner, most holy part of the temple, and that 
the Peruvians anointed the Ark, as did the Israelites. 
He also finds many similarities in the myths and 
legends. Thus certain Mexican heroes are said to 
have wrestled with Quetzalcohuatl, like Jacob with 

the angel (“ Antiquities of Mexico,” vol. vii.). 
Manasseh b. Isráel's views were taken up by T. 
Thorowgood in his *Jewes in America" (London, 
1650), and he was followed by the “Apostle” Eliot 
in a publication ten years later; and 


North-  theirviews, referring now to the North- 
American American Indians instead of the Mexi- 
Indians. cans or Peruvians, were adopted by 


Cotton Mather, Roger Williams, and 
even William Penn. $. Sewall also gave expres- 
sion, in 1697, to the same views in a special pub- 
lication. 

Charles Beatty, in his “ Journal of a Two-Months’ 
Tour” (London, 1678), declared that he had found 
among the Delaware Indians traces of Israelitish ori- 
gin; and J. Adair, in his * History of the American 
Indians” (London, 1775), devotes a considerable 
amount of attention to the same view, which he 
accepts. Adair was followed by Jonathan Edwards. 
A special work was written by E. Boudinot (* A Star 
inthe West," Trenton, N. J., 1816); and he was fol- 
lowed by Ethan Smith in 1825, and by Israel Wors- 
ley (* View of the American Indians, Showing Them 
to Be Descendants of the Lost Tribes of Israel," Lon- 
don, 1828). Mordecai M. Noah accepted the Israel- 
itish origin of the Indians (1837) in a pamphlet re- 
published in Marryat's * Diary in America”: (vol. ii.). 
J. D. Finlay claimed to have found traces among 
the Wyandottes in 1840, and the view was even con- 
sidered by George Catlin in his * Manners . . . of 
the North American Indians" (London, 1841). Dis- 
coveries of alleged Hebrew tablets, as at Pittsfield, 
Mass., 1815, and Newark, Ohio, about 1860, have 
given fresh vigor to the theory. Altogether, with 
the exception of the Anglo-Israclite craze, a larger 
amount of literature has been written on this identi- 


fication than on any other. 
It was doubtless owing to this belief in the identity 


of the Lost Ten Tribes with the American Indians 
that Joseph Smith was led to adopt a somewhat 
similar view in his celebrated * Book of Mormon." 
According to him, America was colo- 
nized by two sets of people—one being 
the Jaredites, who came over after 
the dispersion from the Tower of Da- 
bel; the other a group of sixteen, who camo from 
Jerusalem about 600 n.c. Their chief families were 
destroyed about the fourth century z.c., and de- 
scendants of the remainder are the North- American 
Indians. 
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TRIBES, THE TWELVE: The individual 
tribes having been treated under their respective 
captions, it is proposed to discuss in the present 
article the theories concerning the nature, number, 
and origin of the tribes of Israel. The uncritical 
or precritical theory accepts as data of personal 
histories the Biblical accounts of the Patriarchs’ 
lives. Accordingly, the tribes are regarded as hav- 
ing been formed in the main by the natural increase 
of the offspring of Jacob. The descendants of each 
of his sons are believed to have held together and 
thus constituted a social entity, though foreign 
wives and slaves were at times admitted and their 
offspring absorbed. The difficulties which have led 
to the rejection of this theory by most Biblical 
scholars are of atwofold nature. In the first place, 
such natural origin could by no means account for 
the numbers given in the Biblical books as the cen- 
sus of the various tribes. Anthropology furnishes 
no other example of a nation having arisen by nat- 
ural descent from one ancestral family. In the sec- 
ond place, the study and comparison of the various 
(and only in one instance perfectly concordant) lists 

of the tribes, as preserved in the Bib- 
The Lists. lical records, suggest that considera- 

tions other than the fact of common 
descent underlie the different groupings and dis- 
cordant order of these tribal tables, and the com- 
mon origin is thus shown to be only theoretical. 
The tribes are arranged in twenty different orders, 
only one of which (Num. ii., vii., x. 14-39) recurs. 

Various principles are readily detected to be 
worked out in the tables. (1) A certain number of 
tribal lists (e.g., those in Gen. xxix.-xxxv., Xlvi., 
xlx.; Ex. i; Num. i., ii, vi, x. xiii. xxvi; I 
Chron. ii, xxvii) trace descent from Jacob, but 
through his various wives and concubines, grouping 
those always together that have a common mother, 
thus: (v) tribes of Leah: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issachar, Zebulun; (b) tribes of Zilpah 
(Leah's slave): Gad, Asher; (c) tribes of Rachel: 
Joseph, Benjamin; (d) tribes of Bilhah (Rachel's 
slave): Dan and Naphtali. (2) Other lists are ar- 
ranged according to geographical position (Num. 
xxxiv.; Deut. xxxiii.; Josh. xiii.; Judges v.: I 
Chron. ii. 8-vili.). (8) Tradition concerning both 
allinity and geographical position (Deut. xxvii). 
But even here the relative importance of the tribes 
decides whether they are to receive a blessing ora 
curse, Ezekiel’s list (Ezek. xlviii. reflects the 
prophet's ideal conceptions, It is thus plain that 
the records do not give simpleand indubitable facts, 
but disclose certain theories and reflect certain post- 
patriarchal conditions. 

Asanthropology presents no warrant for assuming 
that nations are formed through natural descent 
from one ancestor, so the process of a tribe's origin 
must be the reverse of that underlying the presenta- 
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tion of Biblical patriarchal tradition. Tribes result 
from combinations of various septs or clans. The 
tribe (Hebr. *matteh " or *shebet ") was a confeder- 
ation of “mishpahot” (R. V. “families ") and septs; 
and these again were composed of various households 
(* battim? or “ batte abot”). Community of worship 
is the characteristic and constitutive element of this 
ascending and enlarging order of tribal society 
(comp. I Sam. xx. 6). The names of the tribes 
probably represent, therefore, former eponymous 
deities whose “sons”—even in a physical sense— 
the members of the tribe felt themselvesto be. The 
tribal denominations therefore do not represent his- 
torical and personal progenitors, but mythical fig- 

ures, former divinities, or heroes. 
This is the theory now held by most of the mod- 
ern scholars, modified by the recognition that many 
of the subclans’ names point to local- 


Modern  ities—the numen of the place being 
View. believed to be the father of the inhab- 


itants. This fact suggests a similar 
original meaning of the names of some of Jacob's 
sons (é.g., Asher, Benjamin [the southern ]) ; and it is 
evident that in the patriarchal cycles later history is 
projected into earlier centuries, so that tribal rank- 
ings as expressed in patriarchal family events corre- 
spond to subsequent historical relations. For ex- 
ample, Joseph and Judah typify two distinct lines 
of descent, Judah in all likelihood being a non- 
Israelitish mixed tribe. In the quarrels of Leah and 
Rachel are mirrored the struggles for the hegemony 
waged by these two sets of tribes. 
That some of these tribes are descended through 
a concubine, the bondwoman of a legitimate wife, 
expresses the historical fact that they were deemed 
to be of less pure blood or of less importance than 
others, and were held to a certain extent in vas- 
salage by the more powerful tribes. In like manner 
later territorial relations are worked out in the tribal 
genealogies, which accounts for the omission of some 
of the tribes (e.g., Simeon and Levi) from the lists or 
from the blessings (Deut. xxxiii., for instance). 
The historical kernel involved inall the tribal cat- 
alogues and the patriarchal legends would appear to 
be this: In the Sinaitic Peninsula a number of pas- 
toral tribes had for centuries been pasturing their 
flocks; and at times, when food was scarce, were 
driven to take refuge in Egypt, in the border district 
of which country some (e.g., Joseph) of their num- 
ber found settled habitations. These tribes were 
loosely conscious of their common religious affinity, 
regarding as their progenitor Israel, whose sons they 
were called (* Beni Israel”). This loose conscious- 
ness gave way to a deeper national sense of unity 


under Moses, though in the conquest of Palestine 
the tribes still acted without coher- 


ence. Judah seems to have stood 
aloof from the tribe of Joseph and 
its vassals, and to have joined its 
fortunes with theirs only after the Joseph group 
had finally gained a foothold across the Jordan. 
Geographical considerations after this replaced the 
traditional memories of relations that prevailed in 
the trans-Jordanic districts, Judah and Benjamin in 
the south gaining fora time the ascendency over 
Joseph in the north. 
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With the establishment of the kingdom and the 
later division of the realm the force of tribal associ- 
ation gradually waned. In fact, the premonarchical 
period of tribal dissensions and intertribal feuds 
had reduced many of the tribes to a state of weak- 
ness which resulted in their absorption by their 
stronger and more numerous neighbors. This process 
of tribal disintegration was accelerated by the Syrian 
and Assyrian wars leading up to deportation and 
exile, the “ten” tribes constituting the Northern 
Kingdom being “lost” through natural decimation 
in consequence of war and famine at home and 
through absorption by the “people of the land,” 
the Syrians north of them and the colonists settled 
in their territory. by the Assyrian conquerors, 

The artificiality of the number twelve isapparent. 
The subdivisions of Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) 
intrude into the duodecimal notation, while, on the 
other hand, omissions as frequently reduce the num- 
ber. Manasseh at times is treated as two, which 
again interferes with the theory. That twelve isa 
favorite conventional number, even in connection 
with non-Jacobean tribes, appears from Gen. xvii. 
30; xxii. 20-94; xxv. 18-16; xxxvi. 15-19, 40-43. 
It probably is of mythological character, having 
some connection with tho twelve months of the year 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac, According to B. 
Luther (in Stade's "Zeitschrift? [1901], xxi.) this 
number recalls the twelve departments into which 
Solomon divided the land of Israel, which division, 
however, attests the sacred nature of the number, 
twelve being used asa round figure. Other reckon- 
ings, as ten and eleven, are indicated in II Sam. xix. 
48; I Kings xi. 81. | 
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TRIENNIAL CYCLE: Acycle of three years, 
in the courseof which the whole Law isread on Sab- 
baths and festivals. This was the practise in Pales- 
tine, whereas in Babylonia the entire Pentateuch 
was read in the synagogue in the course of a 
single year (Meg. 29b). The modern practise fol- 
lows the Babylonian; but as late as 1170 Benjamin 
of Tudela mentioned Egyptian congregations that 
took three years to read the Torah (“ Itinerary,” ed. 
Asher, p. 95). The reading of the Law in the syn- 
agogue can be traced to at least about the second 
century n.C., when the grandson of Sirach refers to 
itin his preface as an Egyptian practise; it must, 
therefore, have existed even earlier in Palestine. It 
has been suggested that the reading of the Law was 
due to a desire to controvert the views of the Samar- 
itans with regard to the various festivals, for which 
reason arrangements were made to have the passages 
of the Pentateuch relating to those festivals read 
and expounded on the feast-days themselves. 

The Masoretic divisions known as “sedarim” 
and variously indicated in the text, number 154 in 
the Pentateuch, and probably correspond, therc- 
fore, to the Sabbath lessons of the triennial system, 
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as was first surmised by Rapoport (“Halikot Ke- 
dem," p. 11). The number varies, however, so that 
Menahem Me’iri reckoned 161 divisions, correspond- 
ing to the greatest number of Sabbaths possible in 
three years; the Yemen grammars and scrolls of the 
Pentateuch enumerate 167 (see SIDRA); and the trac. 
tate Soferim (xvi. 10) gives the number as 175 (comp. 
Yer. Shab. i. 1). It is possible that this last divi. 
sion corresponds toa further development by which 
the whole of the Pentateuch was read twice in seven 
years, or once in three and a half years. The min- 
imum seder for a Sabbath portion when seven per- 
sons are called up to the Law (see ‘Arryam) should 
consist of twenty-one verses, since no one should 
read less than three verses (Meg. iv. 4). Some seda- 
rim have less than twenty-one verses, however, as, 
for example, Ex. xxx. 1-8. 

If the 154 sedarim are divided into three portions 

corresponding to the three years, the second would 
commence at Ex. xii. and the third at 
Divisions Num. vi. 22, a passage treating of the 
and Begin- priestly blessing and the gifts of tho 
ning of twelve tribal chiefs after the erection 
the Cycle. of the Tabernacle, Tradition assumes 
that the events described in Num. vi. 
took place on the 1st of Nisan, and it would follow 
that Gen. i. and Ex. xi. would also be read on the 
first Sabbath of that month, while Deut. xxxiv., the 
last portion of the Pentateuch, would be read in 
Adar. Accordingly, it is found that the death of 
Moses is traditionally assigned to the 7th of Adar, 
about which date Deut. xxxiv. would be read. 

A. Büchler has restored the order of the scdarim 
on the assumption that the reading of the Law was 
commenced on the 1st of Nisan and continued for 
three years, and he has found that Genesis would bo 
begun on the Ist of Nisan, Deuteronomy on the Ist 
of Elul, Leviticus on the 1st of Tishri, and Exodus 
and Numbers on the 15th of Shebat, the four New- 
Years given in the Mishnah (R. H. i. 1). Nisan has 
always been regarded as the ecclesiastical New- 
Year. This arrangement would account for many 
traditions giving definite dates to Pentateuchal oc- 
currences, the dates being, strictly speaking, those 
of the Sabbaths on which the lessons recording the 
occurrences are read. Thus, it is declared that the 
exodus from Egypt took place on Thursday, the 
15th of Nisan (“Seder ‘Olam,” x.), and the passage 
relating to the Exodus was read on that day. The 
slaying of the Passover lamb is said to have occurred 
on the 10th of Nisan, and is described in Ex. xii. 21, 
the passage read in the triennial cycle on the second 
Sabbath of Nisan, which would be the 10th where 
the 15th fell on Thursday. This likewise explains 
the tradition that the Israelites encamped at Ram- 
eses on a Sabbath, the 17th of Nisan, on which Ex. 
xii. 37 would be read in the triennial cycle. The 
tradition that Rachel was remembered on New-Yoar's 
Day (R. H. 10b) is due to the fact that in the first 
year of the cycle the sidra Gen, xxx, 22, beginning, 
* And God remembered Rachel,” would be read on 
Rosh ha-Shanah. As the reading of Deut. xxxiv. 
would occur on the 7th of Adar, there would be 
four remaining Sabbaths to be filled in before the 
new triennial cycle, which began with Nisan. Four 
special Sabbaths, Shekalim, Zakor, Parah, and Ha- 
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Hodesh, still occur in Adar, Including these and | 
the festival parashiyyot, and possibly also the special 
sodarim for Hanukkah and Purim, eleven extra di- 
visions would be obtained, making up the 166 or 167 
of the Yemen Bible. 
The triennial cycle seems to have been established 
in New Testament times. John vi. 4 contains an 
allusion to the Passover, and vil. 2 to 
Connec- the Feast of Tabernacles, while in vi. 
tions 59, between the two, reference is made 
Between toa sermon on the manna delivered in 
Readings the synagogue at Capernaum. This 
and would be appropriate for a discourse 
Festivals. on the text for the first or eighth of 
the month Iyyar (Z.e., between Pass- 
over and Tabernacles), which, in the triennial cycle, 
dealt with Ex. vi. 1-xvii.1, where the account of the 
manna is given. 
So, too, at the 
season of Pente- 
cost the cycle of 
readings in the 
first year would 
reach Gen. xi, 
which deals with 


ysapoyooy 


| Se, 
the story of Cen 
(4 
Babel and the Toi 
LJ (7 
confusion of Lor, 
Feos KI- 
tongues, so that LA 
. "TENE Q, 
in Acts ii. Pente- Ad a uA \ Adar 
° » Cy 
cost is associated Bud ie 


with the gift of 
the spirit which 
led to a confu- 
sion of tongues. 
Similarly, the 
Decalogue was 
read on Pente- 
cost in the sec- 
ond year of the 
cycle, whence 


12 
77 
Tebeth 70 | 


Hanucca 
eight days 
8 
;heshvan 
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‘angement of the Psalms on the same system, thus 
accounting for their lection in a triennial cycle 
which varied between 147 and 150 Sabbaths; and 
he also shows the agreement of the five divisions or 
books of the Psalms, now fixed by the 

The Trien- doxologies, with the five divisions of 
nial Cycle the Pentateuch, the first and third 
of the books of both the Psalter and the Pen- 
Psalms.  tateuch ending in the month Shebat. 
Ps. Ixxii. 19 would beread on the same 

day as Ex. xl. 84, the two passages throwing light 
on each other. The Asaph Psalms (Ixxiii.-Ix xxiii.) 
would begin, on this principle, on the Feast of 
* Asif” in the seventh month, just when, in the first 
year of the Pentateuchal cycle, Gen. xxx. et seq. 
would be read, dealing with the birth of Joseph, 
whose name is there derived from the root “asaf.” 
A still more re- 
markable coin- 
cidence is the 
- fact that Ps. c, 
S F? o would come just 
l i at the time in 
Adar when, ac- 
cording to tradi- 
tion, the death of 
Moses occurred, 
and when Deut. 
xxxiii. would be 
read; hence, it 
is suggested, 
originated the 
heading of Ps. 
xc.,* A prayer of 
Moses, the man 
of God.” The 
Pilgrim Psalms 
(CXX.-CXXNXIV,) 
would be read, 
in this system, 
during the fif- 
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contains a sec- 
ond Decalogue, 
is accordingly 
read on the 29th 
of Ab, or 80 
days after Pen- . 
tecost, allowing exactly forty days before and 
after the sin of the golden calf. So too Deut. 
v, containing a third Decalogue, began on the 
same day, the 99th of Ab. The above diagram 
shows the arrangement and the connection of the 
various dates with the successive sedarim, the three 
concentric rings showing the three cycles, and the 
twelve radii separating the months of the Jewish 
year indicated in the inner circle. 

In addition to this division of the Pentateuch into 
à triennial reading, E, G. King has proposed an ar- 


are Indicated by Radii. 


Diagram Showing Arrangement of Readings from the Law During the Triennial 
Cyele. The Readings are Represented by Concentric Circles; Hebrew Months 


(From the ** Journal of Theological Studies?) 


H the first-fruits to 
the Temple. 
Many other as- 
sociations of 
appropriate 
Psalms with the 
festivals which they illustrate have been pointed 
out. 

Besides these examples Biichler gives the fol- 
lowing sections of the Pentateuch read on various 
Sabbaths in the different years of the cycle, basing 
his identification on certain haggadic associations 
of the Sabbaths with the events to which they refer. 
In the first year the four sedarim of Nisan appear 
to be Gen. i. 1-ii. 3, ii. 4-iii. 21, iii. 22-iv. 26, and v. 
1-vi.8. The second Sabbath of Iyyar was probably 
devoted to Gen. vi. 9-vii. 24 (comp. vii. 1) In the 
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Trier 
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second year the readings on the Sabbaths of Nisan 
deal with Ex. xii, xiii., xiv., and Xv., en. xiv. con- 
curring with the Passover; and it is for this reason 
that the Haggadah states that Adam taught his 
sons to bring a Passover offering, since the passage 
Gen. iii. was read during the Passover week in the 
cycle of the first year. In lyyar of the second year 
the readings included Ex. xvi. 1, xxviii., xvii. 1, xviii. 
1, and xix. 6, there being usually five Sabbaths in 
that month. Two of the portions for Siwan are 
also identified as Ex. xx. 1, xxii. 4; at the end of 
Elul Lev. i. was read; while on. the first days of 
Tishri čb. iv. 1, v. 1, and vi. 12 were the readings, 
and on the 10th 


(Yom Kippuj j 

ib. vii, 1 and 3 

x. "7. g 
In the third g 


cycle, besides 
the account of 
the death of Mo- 
ses already re- 
ferred to as be- 
ing read on the 
th of Adar, or 
the 7th of She- 
bat, in Nisan the 
four  pericopes 
were Num. vi. 
22, vi. 48, viii. 
1, and ix. 1, 
while the third 
Sabbath of Iy- 
yar was devoted 
to the reading of 
Num. xv. 1, and 
the 8d of Ab 
to that of 7b, 
xxxvi. Some 
of these pas- 
sages were re- 


tained for the 
festival read- 
: " 193 
ings, even after 
36 ë r> n S 
the annual cycle oop Degre? 
had been intro- : 
duced. Diagram Showing Arrangement of Readings from the Psalms During the Triennial 
Besides the Cycle. The Psalms are Represeuted by Concentric Circles; Hebrew Months 
readings from are Indicated by Radii. 
the Law the (From the ‘Journal of Theological Studies.") 
readings from 


the Prophets were also arranged in a triennial 
cycle. These appear to have been originally a 
few selected verses intended to strengthen the pas- 
sage from the Law read previously, 
and so connect it with the following 
discourse of the preacher, which took 
for its text the last verse of the haftarah. Thus 
there is evidence that Isa. lii. 8-5 was at one time 
regarded as a complete haftarah to Gen. xxxix. 1. 
Even one-verse haftarot are known, as Ezek. xlv. 
17 and Isa. Ixvi. 28, read on New Moons. A list of 
the earlier haftarot suitable for the festivals is given 
in Meg.31a. Evidence of two haftarot for one fes- 
tival is shown in the case of Passover, for which 
Josh. v. 10 and Josh. iii. are mentioned. This 


Haftarot. 


Wea 
2 
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can easily be explained by the existence of a trien- 
nial cycle, especially as Num. ix. 2-3 was the read. 
ing for the first day of Passover, and corresponds 
exactly to Josh. v. 20. In the case of the New. 
Year it has been possible to determine the haftarot 
for the three cycles: 1 Sam. ii. 21, Jer. Xxxi. 19, aud, 
for the third year, Joel ii. 1, corresponding to the 
reading Deut. v., which formed the Pentateuchal 
lesson. For Hanukkah, the Torah seder of which 
treats of lamps (Num. viii. 1-2), the haftarot Zech, iv. 
2 and I Kings vii. 49 were selected as being suitable 
passages. A third haftarah is also found (I Kings: 
xviii. 91), completing the triennial arrangement. | 

The Karaites: 
adopted some of | 
the triennial) 
haftarot in their: 
reading of the 
Law. The haf-: 
tarot of the first | 
year of the cycle | 
can often be: 
identified by this : 
fact. Of the: 
twenty-nine se-: 
darim of the 
Book of Exodus ; 
eighteen were 
taken from; 
Isaiah, three: 
from Jeremiah, | 
four from the: 
Minor Prophets, : 
three from the: 
historical works, : 
and one from: 
Ezekiel, whose; 
words, for some : 
reason, seem on | 
the whole to; 
have been es: 
chewed by those : 
who selected ; 
the prophetic : 
readings. À: 
certain con-: 
fusion seems to : 
have arisen: 
among the haf- 
tarot, owing to: 
the fact that: 
among some congregations the reading of the Pen- i 
tateuchal portions was begun on the 1st of Elul: 
(also regarded as a New-Year). ; 

In the Masoretic text of the Prophets occur a : 
number of divisions marked as sedarim which cor- ; 


respond to smaller divisions in the Torah. Among | 

these may be mentioned : 
I Kings vi. 11-13 corresponding to Ex. Xxv. : 
Ezek. xii. 20 ii " Lev.xxvi.30r 4? į: 
I Sam. vi. 14 b " Num. iv. 17 3 
Josh. xvii. 4 E * Num. xxvi. 52 : 
Jer. ix. 22-24 * peut. viii. i 
1I Kings xiii. 23 " Deut. x. i 
Judges ii. 7 » * Deut. xxxi. 14 3 


The present arrangement of haftarot seems to have 
: s a ; . " 
been introduced into Babylonia by Rab, especially 
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those for the three Sabbaths of repentance preceding 
the Ninth of Ab, and the three consolatory ones suc- 
ceeding it. Büchler has traced the prophetic por- 
tions of these three latter Sabbaths for each of the 
three years of the cycle as follows: a 
I. Isa. xl. 1, li. 12, liv. 11. 

JI. Isa. xlix. 14, 1x. 1, Ixi. 10. 

III. Isa. liv. 1, Zech. ii. 14, ix. 9. 
He finds traces of the triennial cycle also in the 
prophetic portions for the four supplementary Sab- 


baths, Sbekalim, Zukor, Parah, and Hodesh. For 


Shekalim haftarot are found from («) II Kings xii., 
(b) Ezek. xlv. onward (among ihe Karaites), and (c) 
I Kings iv. 20 onward. It is tolerably clear that 
these were the haftarot of the three different years 
of the cycle when that particular Sabbath came 
round. It is possible that when the arrangement of 
the calendar and of the reading of the Law was first 
made these four supplementary Sabbaths were in- 
tended to fill out the time between the 7th of Adar, 
when the account of the death of Moses in Deut. 
xxxiv, was read, and the first Sabbath in Nisan, 
when the cycle began. Traces of the cycle are also 


iv. in the second, and Deut. v. in the third, the cor- 
responding haftarot being Jer. xxxi. 19, I Sam. ii., 
and Joel ii. Forthe Sukkot of the first year for the 
sidra of Gen. xxxii, the haftarah was Zech. xiv. 
16-19; for that of the second year, Lev. ix. 10, the 
haftarah was I Kings viii. 8; and for that of the 
third year, Deut. viii. 9, the haftarah was Isa. iv. 
6 (among the Karaites). 

In the accompanying diagram the sidrot of the Law 
for the Sabbaths of the three years of the cycle are 
indicated, as well as the haftarot which accompany 
them. Sometimes these have alternatives, and in 
several cases, as for Gen. xl. 28, xliii. 14, Ex. i. 1, 
xxvii. 20, and Lev. xix. 1, three haftarot are given 
for the sidra, pointing in all probability to the hat- 
tuot reading during the triennial cycle. In this 
enlarged. form the connection of the beginning of 
the reading of the books with the various sacred 
New-Years, those of Nisan, of Elul (for tithes), and 
of Shebat (for trees), comes out most clearly and 
convincingly, The manner in which the present- 
day reading of the Law and the Prophets has been 
derived from the triennial cycle is shown clearly by 
the diagram. It would appear that at the beginning 
of the cycle all the sidrot of the month were read to- 
gether; but this was soon given up, as obviously it 
would result in the whole of the Law being read 
in three-quarters of a year or less. 

XII.—17 


There are indications of the application of the trien- 
nial cycle to the Psalms also. The Aggadat Bereshit 
treats twenty-eight sedarim of Genesis uniformly in 
three sections, one devoted to a passage in Genesis, 


. the next to a corresponding prophetic passage (haf- 
-tarah), and the third to a passage from the Psalms, 


generally cognate with either the Law or the Proph- 
ets. It may be added that in Luke xxiv. 44 a 
threefold division is made of “the Law of Moses 
and the Prophets and the Psalms." 

The transition from the triennial to the annual 
reading of the Law and the transference of the be- 
ginning of the cycle to the month of Tisbri are at- 
tributed by Büchler to the influence of Rab, and 
may have been due to the smallness of the sedarim 
under the old system, and to the fact that people 
were thus reminded of the chief festivals only once 
in three years. It was then arranged that Deut. 
xxviii. should fall before the New-Year, and that 
the beginning of the cycle should come immediately 
after the Feast of Tabernacles. This arrangement 
has been retained by the Karaites and by modern 
congregations, leaving only slight traces of the tri- 
ennial cycle in the four special Sabbaths and in some 
of the passages read upon the festivals, which are 
frequently sections of the triennial cycle, and not of 
the annual one. It would further be of interest to 
consult the earlier lectionaries of the Church (which 
has borrowed its first and second lessons from the 
Jewish custom) to see how far they agree with the 
results already obtained for the triennial cycle. The 
Church father Chrysostom about 175 c.r. declared 
that it was customary to begin reading from Genesis 


- during Lent, that is, in Nisan, thus showing that to 


the end of the second century the Church followed 
the Synagogue in commencing the reading of the 
Law at the beginning of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
New-Year. See also PARASHIYYOT; SIDRA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Büchler, in J. Q. R. v. 420-468, vi. 1-73; E. N. 
Adler. ib. viii. 528-529; E. G. King, Journal of Theological 
Studies, Jan., 1904; I. Abrahams, in J. Q. R. xvi. 579-583. 
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TRIER, ERNST JOHANNES: Danish edu- 
cator; born in Copenhagen Jan. 28, 1887; died at 
Vallekilde Dec, 29, 1898. He was graduated from 
the University of Copenhagen (B.D. 1868), oftici- 
ated for some time as teacher at Blaagaards Semi- 
nary, and took part in the war with Germany (1864). 
In 1865 he became an ardent adherent of Grundtvig, 
at whose initiative he founded (1866) at Vallekilde 
a high school which soon grew to be the foremost 
school of its kind in Denmark. It offers not 
only the ordinary high-school curriculum of studies, 
but also courses in navigation and in various 
branches of trade. It was the first Danish school in 
which the Swedish system of gymnastics was intro- 
duced. 

Of Trier's memoirs, entitled “Fem og Tyve Aars 
Skolevirksomhed i Vallekilde," only two volumes 
appeared (Copenhagen, 1890, 1894), his untimely 
death—brought on by overstudy— preventing him 
from completing the work. "Trier was a convert to 
Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. 
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TRIER, FREDERIK JACOB: Danish phy- 
sician; born in Copenhagen June 14, 1831; died there 
May 17, 1898. He studied at the Metropolitan 
School and at the University of Copenhagen (M.D. 
1860). In the following year he published several 
clinical essays (of which “Ulcus Duodeni” was the 
most noteworthy), and became editor of “ Uge- 
skrift for Leger,” a medical journal, a position which 
he held until 1874. He was also for some years co- 
editor of “Nordisk Medicinsk Arkiv,” to which he 
contributed valuable medical papers. In 1881 his 
alma mater conferred upon him the title of professor, 
From 1874 till his death Trier was resident physi- 
cian of the clinical division of the Communal Hos- 
pital of Copenhagen, and he was president of the 
medical section of the International Congress of 
Physicians, held at Copenhagen in 1884. He was 
a member of the medical board of revisers of the 
" Pharmacopea Danica ” (1889). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Caróe and Selmer, Den Danske Leegestand, ' 


6th ed.; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon. , 
Q . 4e 
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TRIER, HERMAN : Danish educator, writer, 
and politician; born in Copenhagen May 10, 1845. 
He received his early education at the Von West- 
enske Institut, later attending the University of 
Copenhagen, where he studied jurisprudence for a 
few years. In 1864 he took up the study of peda- 
gogics, in which field he has won international fame. 
In 1876 Trier began publishing a series of * Kultur- 
Historiske Personligheder," containing biographies 
and character studies of different authors, In the 
same year appeared his first work on pedagogics, 
"Predagogikken som Videnskab,” which endeav- 
ored to establish for pedagogics a place among the 
abstract sciences. 


Siuce 1879 Trier, together with School-Inspector 
P. Voss of Christiania, has published ^ yor Ung- 


dom,” a periodical devoted to pedagogics. From 
1892 to 1893 he published “Pædagogiske Tids- og 
Stridsspörgsmaal,” and in 1901 a valuable addition 
to the knowledge of the medieval history of Copen- 
hagen, entitled “Gaarden No, 8 Amagertorv.” In 
1584 he was elected a member of the Danish Folke- 
thing (House of Commons) for the first district of 
Copenhagen, and in 1898 he became a member of 
the board of aldermen of that city. 
S. F. C. 


TRIER, SALOMON MEYER: Danish phar- 
macist; born in Copenhagen in 1804; died there in 
Dec., 1888. He was graduated from the Copen- 
hagen College of Pharmacy in 1826, and was from 
1880 to 1856 the owner of a pharmacy in Lyngby, 
Zealand. From 1844 to 1866 Trier published 
" Archiv for Pharmacy," and in 1868 he assisted in 
‘compiling the * Pharmacopea Danica,” which is still 
in use in Denmark and Norway. 


g, F. C. 


TRIER, SELIGMANN MEYER: Danish 
physician; born in Copenhagen June 7, 1800; died 
there Dec. 20, 1868. . He was the son of poor parents, 


who destined him for a mercantile career. . His un- l 


usual brightness, however, attracted the attention 
of the family’s physician, Professor Herholdt, who 
took an interest in him and sent him to the Univer- 
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sity of Copenhagen, where he studied medicine. He 
graduated in 1823, and in 1825 was appointed phy- 
sician for the Jewish poor, and shortly after assist. 
ant physician at the Royal Frederik’s Hospital in 
Copenhagen. In 1897 he obtained the degree of 
doctor of medicine from his alma mater. In 1899 
Trier's attention was called to the French physician 
Laéunec’s great discoveries in the field of patholog- 
ical anatomy, and to his invention of the stethoscope 
for examination of the thorax. Trier devoted some - 
time to the intimate study of these discoveries, and 
published in 1880 his “Anvisning til at Kjende 
Lunge og Hjertesygdomme ved Perkussion og Mid- 
delbar Avskultation.” This work was translated 
into Swedish (Stockholm, 1831) by Elliot, and it 
was for a long time the only authentic Danish 
manualonstethoscopy. From 1831 to 1882 Trier was 
coeditor of “Samlinger til Kundskab om Kolera,” 
an instructive work on the symptoms and treatment 
of Asiatic cholera, In 1836 he was appointed a 
member of the Copenhagen board of health, an ap- 
pointment which, on account of his religion, caused 
a great deal of comment. In 1849, on the death of 
Prof. O. Bang, Trier became physician-in-chief of 
the Royal Frederik's Hospital, a position he held for 
eighteen years. From 1848 to 1858 he assisted in 
the publication of * Hospitals-Meddelelser," a med- 
ical journal of prominence. In 1847 his alma mater 
couferred upon him the title of professor, and in 
1857 King Frederick VII. honored him with the title 
of "Etatsraad." Trier was a member of the board 
of revisers of the * Pharmacopea Danica ” (1865). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexicon; 
Smith and Bladt, Den Danske Lovyestand, 4th ed.; Erslew, 
Forfatter-Lexicon ; Illustreret Tidende, v. 222. 


S. F. C. 


TRIESCH: City in Moravia. Its Jewish con- 
Stegation was most probably founded by exiles from 


o 
IcrnaAu shortly after 1426. In the latter city the 
Jews of Triesch transacted their business durin g the 
day, spending the night beyond the city limits, and 
returning home for the Sabbath. They dealt chiefly 
in wool, which they. sold to the cloth-makers in 
Iglau. Joseph ben Moses, a disciple of Israel 
Isserlein of Marburg, mentions in his “ Leket 
Yosher” (ed. J. Freimann, Berlin, 1904) a rabbin- 
ical scholar named Isaac of Triesch (1469). It may 
be, too, that Isaac of yw yy, mentioned in the letter 
of JONATHAN LEVI ZION to the congregation of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (1509) as having assisted 
him in his efforts to obtain from Emperor Maximil- 
ian the repeal of the confiscation of Hebrew books 
(sce PFEFFERKORN), was from Triesch, which the 
Jews called * Trieschet” or * Tritsch," and not from 
Triest. (* Monatsschrift," 1900, p. 125). The grant 
of freedom of residence to the Jews of Austria in 
1848 reduced the congregation of Triesch consid- 
crably; and the national fanaticism of the Czech 
population deprived the Triesch Jews of their for- 
mer position in the commercial life of the town. 
On the other hand, Jews became prominent manu- 
facturers of cloth, furniture, and matches. 

Of the rabbis of the city the followin gare known: 
Mordecai Bet ha-Levi, a prolific cabalistic author 
Whose numerous manuscripts were destroyed in the 
great conflagration of 1824. He composed for the 
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Seventh of Adar a special service which is still in 
use, Eleazar Low, author of *Shemen Rokeah,” was 
rabbi in Triesch about 1800 to 1810 and, after having 
ofliciated meanwhile at Ronsperg, again from 1812 
to 1820. He was a prolific author, and took an 
active part in the controversy on the Hamburg Tem- 
pel. Before his second. term of office Moses SCHREIBER 
urged the candidacy of his own father-in-law, Akiba 
Earn. Low was succeeded by Moses Friedenthal, 
Joseph Frankfurter, B. Friedmann (later in GRATZ), 
and Dr. M. L. Stern, the present (1905) incumbent, 
who has held office since 1885, Moses Joseph SPIRO 
was a native of Triesch. 

The congregation of Battelau belongs to the dis- 
trict of Triesch. The Jewsof Triesch number about 
300 in a total population of 5,000. The congrega- 


tion has numerous well-endowed foundations. 
D a - M. L.S. 


TRIESCH, FRIEDRICH GUSTAV (pseu- 
donyms, Alex Hartmann, Paul Richter, H. 
Martin): Austrian dramatist; born at Vienna June 
16, 1845. "Triesch studied sculpture for a time at 
the Akademie der Bildenden Künste, Vienna, but 
soon turned to literature. Lack of means forced 
him to follow mercantile pursuits fora short period, 
put the success of his second piece, the farce “ Lach- 
ende Erben” (1867), caused him to devote all his 
time to playwriting. In 1868, in the prize competi- 


tion of the Hofburgtheater, Vienna, he obtained hon- ` 


orable mention ‘and a production for his comedy 
“Im XIX. Jahrhundert,” and in 1877 two of his 
plays, * Höhere Gesichtspunkte " and “ Die Wochen- 
chronik,” were similarly honored. In 1879 his com- 
edy “Neue Verträge” won the first prize offered by 
the Munich Hoftheater; and in 1892 his drama 


“Ottilie” won the first prize in the competition insti- 
tuted by the Littcerarischnes Vermittlungssbureau of 


Hamburg, there being 883 competitors. 

Triesch is also the author of numerous poems and 
short stories and of the following plays: * Amalie 
Welden," comedy, 1865; * Miidchenherzen,” drama, 
1873; “Träume Sind Schäume,” comedy, 18578; 
“ Vorsicht," comedy, 1876; “Reine Liebe,” comedy, 
1877; “Anwalt,” drama, 1881; “Hexenmeister,” 
comedy, 1884; “Nixe,” comedy, 1887; “Hand in 
Hand,” 1890; .“Factotum Flitsch,” farce, 1892; 
“Liquidator,” farce, 1896; "Ihr System,” farce, 
1898; “Endlich Allein,” comedy, 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Wien, i. 586-87. 


8. E. Ms. 


TRIEST: A commercial city and an important 
scaport, situated at the head of the Adriatic; ethno- 
graphically Italian, but politically Austrian. Al- 
though no consecutive history of the Jews of 'Triest 
has ever been written, much information concerning 
them may be gleaned from unpublished documents 
preserved in the municipal records. The city was 
originally an insignificant town, and first gained 
importance after it placed itself under Austrian con- 
trol in 1882. Even before that time, however, a 
small colony of Jews had settled there, and one of 
them, the city banker, was permitted to reside in 
the great square of the city. It appears, moreover, 
that certain banking establishments existed at 
Triest under the management of Jews from various 
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parts of Italy, although the earliest Jewish inhab- 
itants of the city seem to have been Germans, since the 
Ashkenazic ritual was adopted in the first synagogue. 
This building was situated in the most ancient por- 
tion of the ghetto at the head of the Via dei Capi- 
telli, where the structure traditionally regarded as 
the synagogue was still in existence thirty years 
ago. Strictly speaking, however, it has been many 
years since there has been a ghetto at Triest, as 
the Jews have always enjoyed exceptional favor 
there, being allowed to live in any part of the city 
and being exempt from wearing the Baper. With 
the growth of Triest the center of the Jewish quar- 
ter changed to what is now the Piazza delle Scuole 
Ebraiche, where an Ashkenazic synagogue was 
erected. This edifice, together with all the ancient 
records, was destroyed in a conflagration, and was 
subsequently rebuilt. A new synagogue, with the 
German ritual, was erected about 1787 to meet the 
requirements of the rapid growth of the community. 
This building, a magnificent structure for its time, 
is still standing. The first floor is now used as 2 
synagogue by the Jews who have immigrated to 
Triest from Dalmatia and the East; they adopt the 
Sephardic ritual. A number of years later a syn- 
agogue was built especially for the Sephardim in 
a central part of the city on the site of an ancient 
cemetery in the Via del Monte, near the Talmud 
Torah (to which is annexed a Jewish public school) 
and the Jewish hospital. The oldest gravestones 
in this cemetery are between 140 and 150 years old, 
showing that the Jews must formerly have pos- 
sessed another burial-place. A new cemetery, re- 
cently enlarged, was opened about seventy-five years 
ago on a site allotted by the municipal government 
at some distance from the city and in the vicinity 


of the other cemeteries. Triest likewise has an 
orphan asylum, a convalescent home for aged in- 


valids, and many charitable societies, 


Institu- the principal one being the wealthy 
tions. Fraternità della Misericordia, while 


the Beneficenza Israelitica also dis- 
burses large sums of money. Tbe community has 
recently acquired a site for a new temple, the plans 
for which are already in process of preparation. 
The Jewish population of Triest has recently been 
increased by a large number of German and Hun- 
garian families, attracted thither by commercial in- 
terests. Among the noted Jewish families of the 
city are the Parentes, Morpurgos, Hirschels, Salems, 
and Minerbis. Aaron Parente was president of the 
chamber of commerce of Triest, and was succeeded 
by his son Solomon, while Baron Elio Morpurgo and 
his son Mario have been presidents of the Austrian 
Lloyd. Caliman de Minerbi has been vice-podesta, 
and the Hirschel family was received at court ata 
time when the Jews of other cities were persecuted 
and despised. At present Jews control the princi- 
pal banks and commercial institutions and the chief 
insurance companies. The rabbinate of Triest has 
recently included such noted men as Formiggini, 
Levi, Treves, Castiglione, and Marco Tedeschi. 
The city ranks high in the history of Jewish liter- 
ature as the birthplace of Samuel David Luzzatto 
and his cousin, the poetess Rahel Morpurgo; of 


- Giuseppe Lazzaro Morpurgo, an economist and He- 


Trieste 
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a 


brew poet; of Saul Formiggini, who translated Dan- 
té's “Inferno” into Hebrew; of Samuel Vita Zel- 


man, poet and author of the “Yelid Kinnor"; of 


Moses Tedeschi, rabbi and author of *Ho'il Mo- 
sheh” (a commentary on the entire Bible), of a dic- 
tionary of synonyms, and of other works; and of 
Aaron Romanini and Vittorio Castiglione, Hebrew 
poets of high reputation, the latter being also the 
author of a number of literary, philosophical, and 
pedagogic works in Hebrew and Italian, and the 
present chief rabbi of Rome. The population of 
Triest is now (1905) 180,000, including 5,000 Jews. 

S V. ©. 


TRIESTE, GABRIEL: Italian merchant and 
philanthropist; born Dec. 24, 1784; died at Padua 
March 9, 1860. He was president of the Jewish 
community in Padua. Of his many benevolent 
foundations two call for special mention; viz., that 
of 24,000 Austrian lire for the promotion of art 
among young Jewish artists, and his prize of 1,000 
gulden, in 1850, for the publication of a history of 
the Jews. Trieste translated Troki's *Hizzuk Emu- 
nah." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Wertheimer, in Jahrbuch für Israeli- 


fen, Vienna, 1861; Wurzbach, Biograph isches Lexikon, s.v.; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. s.v. s 


TRILLINGER, ELIEZER BEN JOSEPH 
YOSPA (called also Eliezer Nin of Nikols- 
burg): Austrian rabbi; lived in the latter half of 
the seventeenth and at the beginning of the cight- 
eenth century; died at Wilna. The name * Trillin- 
ger” is probably derived from * Wassertriidingen,” 
called by the Jews “ Wassertrilling ? or “Trilling.” 
Trilinger was active in several congregations. At 
an advanced age he set out for Palestine, but on his 
way he fell ill at Wilna and, as stated above, died 
there. He was the author of * Mishnat Rabbi Eli- 
'ezer," derashot on the Pentateuch, published by his 
son Joseph Yospa at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1707 
(not 1717, as erroneously stated by some bibliograph- 
ical authors). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 18b. No. 198: ii. 
62b, No. 249; Benjacob. Ozar ha-Sefarim. p. 385, No. 2535 ; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 447; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 429; 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 222. 

D. B. MAN. 


TRINITY: The fundamental dogma of Chris- 
tianity; the concept of the union in one God of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as three infinite per- 
sons. It was the Nicene Council and even more 
especially the Athanasian Creed that first gave the 
dogma its definite formulation: “And the Catholick 
Faith is this: That we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity; Neither confounding the Per- 
sons; nor dividing the Substance." Equalization of 
the Son with the Father marks an innovation in the 
Pauline theology: “Yet to us there is one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we unto him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we through him” (I Cor. viii. 6, R. V.), 
while in another passage the Holy Ghost is added 
(2b. xii. 8; comp. Titus ii. 18), thus rapidly develop- 
ing the concept of the Trinity (II Cor. xiii. 14). 
Although the Judzo-Christian sect of the Enrox- 
ITES protested against this apotheosis of Jesus 


(“Clementine Homilies,” xvi. 15), the great mass 
of Gentile Christians accepted it. 

The Holy Ghost as the third person of the Trinity 
could originate only on Gentile soil, since it was 
based on a linguistic error. The “Gospel According 

to the Hebrews,” which was once held 
The Holy in high esteem, especially in Ebionitic 
Ghost. circles, still regards the term “mother” 
as equivalent to “Holy Ghost" (Ori. 
gen, Commentary on John ii. 12; see Preuschen, 
" Antilegomena," p. 4, Giessen, 1901; Henneke, 
“Neutestamentliche Apokryphen,” p. 19, Tubin- 
gen, 1904), since in Aramaic, the language of this 
Gospel and possibly the original dialect of all 
the Gospels, the noun “ruha” (spirit) is feminine 
(comp. the Gnostic statement évrevlev madcv avadeyhy- 
vat upcépa kal. vióv; Irenæus, “ Adversus Hæreses,” i. 
911) The OPnrrEs, furthermore, actually taught a 
trinity of father, son, and mother (Hilgenfeld, “ Ket- 
zergeschichte,” p. 255); and the fact that the Church 
father Hippolytus found among the Ophites the 
Assyrian doctrine of the trinity of the soul (Hilgen- 
feld, ?.e. p. 259) justifies the assumption of a kinship 
of the dogma of the Trinity with older concepts. 
The MAND;EANS also believe ruha to be the mother 
of the Messiah, though they regard them both as 
demons (Brandt, * Die Manditische Religion,” p. 124, 
Leipsic, 1889). The original trinity must, there- 
fore, have included a feminine being, since thus 
alone could the concept of ruha have been ob- 
tained, and only after this form of trinity had been 
accepted in Judeo-Christian circles could the Greek 
TÒ Tveta be regarded as a person, although it then 
became masculine instead of feminine. Philo’s doc- 
trine of the Logos is connected with this belief. 
God, who created His son in His own image (Gen. ii. 
1), thereby made Hiniself triform, so that He Him- 
self and the biform first Adam ( — Logos — Jesus) 
constituted the first trinity. 

The controversies between the Christians and the 
Jews concerning the Trinity centered for the most 
part about the problem whether the writers of the 
Old Testament bore witness to it or not, the Jews 
naturally rejecting every proof brought forward by 
their opponents. The latter based their arguments 
on the Trisagion in Isa. vi. 8, a proof which had 
been frequently offered since Eusebius and Gregory 

of Nazianzus. The convert Jacob 

Jewish Perez of Valentia (d. 1491) even found 
Objections. an allusion to the Trinity in the word 

* Blohim," and Luther saw distinct . 
traces of the doctrine in Gen. i. 1, 96; iii. 21: xi. 7, 
9,9; Num. vi. 22; II Sam. xxiii. 2; and Dan. vii. 
18. The Jewish polemics against this doctrine 
date almost from its very conception. Even in the 
Talmud, R. Simlai (8d cent.) declared, in refutation 
of the “heretics,” “The three words ‘ El,’ ‘ Elohim,’ 
and ‘Ymwi’ (Josh, xxii. 22) connote oneandthesame 
person, asonemightsay, ‘King, Emperor, Augustus’ " 
(Yer. Ber. ix. 12d), while elsewhere he substitutes 
the phrase “as if one should say, * master, builder, 
and architect ’” (db. 13a). There are, however, no 
other allusions to the Trinity in Talmudic literature, 
as has been rightly pointed out by Herford (* Chris- 
tianity in Talmud and Midrash," p. 395, London, 
1903), since the polemics of the rabbis of that period 


were directed chiefly against dualism (nw n). 
Another polemic, which is noteworthy for its antiq- 
uity and its protagonists, was the disputation be- 
tween Pope Sylvester I. (814-385) and the Jew Noah 
(Migne, * Patrologia Greca," viii. 814). 

In the Middle Ages the nature of the Trinity was 
discussed in every one of the numerous disputations 
between Christians and Jews, the polemic of Abra- 
ham Roman (in his * Sela‘ ha-Mahaloket,” printed in 
the * Milhemet Hobah,” Constantinople, 1710) being 
especially bitter ; while in his well-known disputa- 
tion Nahmanides wrote as follows: 


"Fra Pablo asked me in Gerona whether I believed in the 
Trinity [ow]. I said to him, * What is the ‘Trinity ? Do three 
ereat human bodies constitute the Divinity?’ ‘No!’ ‘Or are 
there three ethereal bodies, such as the souls, or are there three 
angels?? ‘No!’ “Oris an object composed of three kinds of 
matter, as bodies are composed of the four elements?’ ‘No!? 
‘What then is the Trinity?’ He said: * Wisdom, will, and 
power’ [comp. the definition of Thomas Aquinas cited above]. 
Then I said : * I also acknowledge that G od is wise and not fool- 
ish, that He has a will unchangeable, and that He is mighty 
and not Weak. Butthe term "Trinity " is decidedly erroneous; 
for wisdom is not accidental in the Creator, since He and His 
wisdom are one, He and His will are one, He and His power are 
one, so that wisdom, will, and power are one. Moreover, even 
were these things accidental in Him, that which is called God 
would not be three beings, but one being with these three acci- 
dental attributes.’ Our lord the king here quoted an analogy 
which the erring ones had taught him, saying that there are also 
three things in wine, namely, color, taste, and bouquet, yet it is 
still one thing. This is a decided error: for the redness, the 
taste, and the bouquet of the wine are distinct essences, each of 
them potentially self-existent; for there are red, White, and 
other colors, and the same statement holds true with regard to 
taste and bouquet. The redness, the taste, and the bouquet, 
moreover, are not the wine itself, but the thing which fills the 
vessel, and which is, therefore, a body with the three accidents. 
Following this course of argument, there would be four, since 
the enumeration should include God, His wisdom, His will, and 
His power, and these arefour. You would even have to speak 
of five things; for He lives, and His life is a part of Him just as 
much as His wisdom. Thus the definition of God would be 
‘living, wise, endowed with will, and mighty’; the pivinity 
would therefore be fivefold in nature. All this, however, is an 
evident error. Then Fra Pablo arose and said that he believed 
in the unity, which, none the less, included the Trinity, although 
this was an exceedingly deep mystery, which even the angels 
and the princes of heaven could not comprehend. I arose and 
said: ‘It is evident that a person does not believe what he does 
not know: therefore the angels do not believe in the Trinity.’ 
His colleagues then bade him be silent” (* Milhemet Hobah,” 
p. 12a). 


The boldness of the Christian exegetes, who con- 
verted even the * Shema',? the solemn confession of 
the Divine Unity, into a proof of the Trinity (Mai- 
monides, in * Tehiyyat ha-Metim,? beginning), fur- 
nishes an explanation of the bitterness of the Jewish 
apologists. Joseph Kimhi assailed the doctrine of 
the Trinity first of all (“Milhemet Hobah,” p. 19a), 
refuting with weighty arguments the favorite proof 
based on Gen. xviii. 1-2, where Ynwmz is described 
as first appearing alone to Abraham, who later be- 
holds two persons (comp. Abraham ibn Ezra's com- 
mentary, «d loc). Simeon ben Zemah Duran, who 
also refuted the Trinitarian proofs, added: “The 
dogma itself is manifestly false, as I have shown by 
philosophic deduction; and my present statements 
are made only with reference to their [the Chris- 
tians’] assertions, while the monk Nestor accepted 
Judaism for the very reason that he had refuted them” 
(“Milhemet Hobah,” p. 48b). Noteworthy among 
modern polemics against the Trinity is Joshua 
Segre’s critique (* Zeit. für Hebr. Bibl.” viii. 22). 
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The Cabala, on the other hand, especially the 
Zohar, its fundamental work, was far less hostile to 
the dogma of the Trinity, since by its speculations 
regarding the father, the son, and the 
spirit it evolved a new trinity, and 
thus became dangerous to Judaism, 
Such terms as “matronita,” “body,” 
“spirit,” occur frequently (¢.9., “Tazria‘,” ed. Polna, 
ii. 48b); so that Christians and converts like Knorr 
von Rosenroth, REUCHLIN, and RrrTANGEL found 
in the Zohar a confirmation of Christianity and es- 
pecially of the dogma of the Trinity (Jellinek, “ Die 
Kabbala,” p. 250, Leipsic, 1844 [trausl. of Franck’s 
“La Kabbale,” Paris, 1843]). Reuchlin sought on 
the basis of the Cabala the words * Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost” in the second word of the Pentateuch, 
as well as in Ps. cxviii. 22 (ib. p. 10), while Johann 
Kemper, a convert, left in manuscript a work enti- 
tled * Matteh Mosheh,” which treats in its third sec- 
tion of the harmony of the Zohar with the doctrine 
of the Trinity (Zettersteen, * Verzeichniss der He- 
brüischen und Aramüischen Handschriften zu Up- 
sala," p. 16, Lund, 1900). The study of the Cabala 
led the Frankists to adopt Christianity ; but the Jews 
have always regarded the doctrine of the Trinity 
as one irreconcilable with the spirit of the Jewish 
religion and with monotheism, See CHRISTIANITY 
IN Irs RELATION TO JUDAISM; POLEMICS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. C. Bauer, Die Christliche Lehre von der 

Dreicinigkeit, ete., 3 vols., Tübingen, 1841-43; H. Usener, 

Die Dreiheit, in Rheinisches Museum für Klassische Phi- 

lologie, lviii. 1-47. 

K. S. Km. 

TRINQUETAILLE (Hebrew, tm5xDONp39D or 
wvboppi D): Suburb of Arles, France, on the right 
bank of the Rhone. Its Jewish community was of 
much importance in the Middle Ages. Favorably 
received by the lords of Baux, the Jews lived peace- 
fully at Trinquetaille until 1800, when the town 
was incorporated with Arles, the two communities 
being likewise united. In 1849, however, the “ bay- 
lons" of Arles were obliged to request the provost 
to authorize them to separate from the Jews of 
Trinquetaille, who “refused to share in the commu- 
nal expenses.” A reference to the place occurs in 
Isaac ben Jacob Lattes, “Sha‘are Ziyyon,” pp. 72, 
18 (see * R. E. J.” ix. 222). 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Trin- 
quetaille was the home of many scholars, including 
the following: Meir ben Isaac, author of the “Sefer 
ha-‘Ezer,” in which he defended Alfasi against the 
attacks of Zerahiah ben Isaac ha-Levi Gerondi: Na- 
than ben Meïr, author of a commentary on the Pev- 
tateuch and of the * Sha'/are Tefisah,” on illegal sci- 
zures; and Topnos BEN MESIIULLAM BEN DAYID 
(Todros Todrosi). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, Biographie des Israélites de France, 
p. 91: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 246-248; idem. in Monats- 
schrift, 1878, p. 319; 1880. p. 61; Munk, Mélanges, pp- 358, 
438: Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Français, p. 515; idem, 
Les Ecrivains Juifs Frangais, pp. 570-573 ; Renan, Arver- 
roes. pp. 69 70. 191; R. E. J. xli. 64; Steinschneider, Hebr., 
Uebers. pp. 62, 182, 285, 294; idem, Hebr. Bibl. x. 54, xiii. 17. 
8. S. K. 
TRIPOLI (ancient Oea): Seaport on the north- 

ern coast of Africa; capital of the Turkish vilayet 

of the same name, Local tradition states that 
under the Fatimite dynasty in Egypt, Jews from the 
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oasis of Pessato established the most ancient com- 
munity in Tripoli. Benjamin of Tudela, on the 
other hand, who traveled through northern Africa 
in the latter part of the twelfth century and visited 
Tunis and Alexandria, makes no mention of Trip- 
oli. When the Jews were exiled from Spain in 
1492, they avoided Tripoli, which wasthen a part of 
the dominions of Ferdinand the Cath- 
olie; nor did they settle there until it 
passed into the hands of Sultan Sulai- 
man the Magnificent in 1551. "The 
surnames of the Jewish families of Tripoli show 
that Spanish Jews never resided in the city in con- 
siderable . num- 
bers; for instead 
of bearing names 
like “Toledo,” 
“ Carmona,” and 
“Tarragone,” 
they are called 
“Arbib,” *Ha- 
san," “Halef,” 
“Racah,” “Ta- 
yar,” *'Tamam," 
ete. Moreover, 
the traveler Ben- 
jamin II. drew 
particular atten- 
iion to the fact 
that the family 
of. Sylva was 
descended from 
Spanish Mara- 
nos who had 
come to the city 
at some un- 
known period. 
In 1667 Miguel 
CARDOSO, one of 
the most ardent 
disciples of 
Shabbethai Zebi, 
endeavored to 
establish a Shab- 
bethaian sect at 
Tripoli, but was 
forced by the 
Jews to leave 
the city. 
In1706 the Bey 
of Tunis made 
war upon Halil 
Pasha, governor of Tripoli, and threatened to put 
the inhabitants to the sword; but his camp was 
ravaged by an epidemic, and he was forced to re- 
treat. In memory of this event the local rabbis in- 


Early 
History. 


stituted a yearly festival on the 24th of Tebet, called - 


“Purim Sherif,” or “Purim Kidebuni."  Eighty- 
seven years later a corsair named Borghel attacked 
Ali Pasha Karamanli, the governor, and committed 
many atrocities in the city, burning at 
the stake the son of Abraham Halfon, 
the caid of the Tripolitan Jews. At 
the end of two years, however, Ka- 
ramanli succeeded in expelling the invaders: and 


Special 
Purims. 


Interior of a Bet Ha-Midrash at Tripoli : 
(From a painting by Israel Gentz.) 


established the Purim Borghel, which falls on thie 
29th of Tebet. See Punrus, SPECIAL. 

When Benjamin II. visited Tripoli in 1850, he 
found there about 1,000 Jewish families, with eight 
synagogues and several Talmudie schools, while the 
spiritual interests of the community were in the 
keeping of four rabbis. 

Tripoli has produced a number of rabbinical au- 
thors, the most important being the following: Sim. 
eon b. Labi, who flourished about 1509 and was the 
head of a local Talmudic school, besides being the 
author of a cabalistic commentary on Genesis enti- 
tled * Ketem Paz” and of a hymn on Simeon b. Yo- 
hai; Abraham 
Halfon, who 
flourished in the 
latter part of 
the  eighteenth 
century and 
wrote “Hayye 
Abraham" (Leg- 
horn, 1826), on 
the ritual laws 
of the Bible and 
the Talmud, in 
addition to a 
manuscript di- 
ary, still extant; 
Moses  Serussi, 
who flourished 
in the second 
half of the nine- 
teenth century 
and wrote the 
* Wa-Yasheb 
Mosheh”; and 
Hayyim Cohen, 
author of “ Mil- 
lot ha-Melek,” 
“Leb Shomea‘,” 
“Zokrenu le- 
Hayyim,” *'E- 
reb Pesah,” “ Al- 
lon Bakut,” 
* Perush al-Seli- 
hot," * Na'awah 
Kodesh,” *'To- 
rat Hayyim,” 
* Perush Ho- 


sha‘anot,” and 
“Mikra Ko- 
desh.” 


The administration of the community, which pays 
an annual tax of 4,890 francs for exemption from 
military service, is in the hands of a chief rabbi 

(“hakam bashi”), who is assisted by 

Rabbis and fourjudges. Since 1840 the following 
Scholars. chief rabbis have officiated at Tripoli: 
Jacob Memun (d. 1849), Shalom Tito, 

Moses Arbib, Elijah Hazan (1874-88; appointed by 
a firman of the sultan Aziz and decorated with the 
Order of the Medjidic), Ezekiel Sasson (1897), David 
JXimhi (1897-1902), and the present incumbent, 
Shabbethai Levi. The Jewsof Tripoli, who are char- 
acterized by many superstitious beliefs, now (1905) 


in commemoration of this deliverance the Jews | number 12,000 in a total population of 40,000. They 
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have many representatives in various mechanical and 
mercantile pursuits. They possess cighteen syna- 
gogues, eleven yeshibot, a society for the relief of 
the sick; also two schools maintained by the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle. 

A number of towns in the vicinity of Tripoli con- 
tain a considerable J ewish population, e.., Amrum, 
1,000; Derne or Derna, 150; Garian, 300; Homs, 
300: Messilata, 300; Misserato, Idir, and Ma- 
atin, 400; Taj oorah, 200; Yiffren or Jebel, 1,000; 
Zanzbur, 60; Zawiel, 450; and Ziliten, 450. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dezobry, Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Gé- 


ographie; Benjamin IL, Maste Yisrael, p. 160; Franco, His- 
toire des Israélites de PEmpire Ottoman, p. 121; Hazan, 


Ha-Mavalot li-Shelomoh, pp. 88, 116; Azulai, Shem ha-Ge- 
dalim, s.v. Simeon b. Lahr; Bulletin de V Alliance Israelite 


UT niverselle, 1885, 1889, 1890, 1903; Revue des Ecoles de PAI- 
lianee Israétite Universelle, pp. 81, 158, 358, 421, 428; R. E. 
J. XX. 78 ct seq. 
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TRISTRAM, HENRY BAKER: English 
clergyman, Biblical scholar, and traveler in Pales- 
tine; born May 11, 1822, at Eglingham, Northum- 
berland. He was educated at Durham School and 
Oxford University, and took orders in 1845; but 
sickness compelled him to live abroad. He explored 
the northern Sahara, and in 1858 paid his first visit 
to Palestine. In 1868 and in 1872 he again visited 
Palestine and spent a great deal of time there in 
making scientific observations and identifying Scrip- 
ture localities. In 1978 he made a similar tour into 
Moab. In 1879 he declined the offer of the An glican 
bishoprie of Jerusalem, made to him by the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. In 1881 he journeyed extensively in 
Palestine, the Lebanon, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. 
Since 1873 he has been canon residentiary of Durham. 

Among Tristram's many publications those deal- 
ing with the Holy Land are: “The Land of Israel, 
a Journal of Travels with Reference to Its Physical 


History,” London, 1865 (many editions); “The Nat- 


ural History of the Bible” ($5. 1867); “Land of 
Moab” (b. 1874); “Pathways of Palestine” (čb. 
1882); “ The Fauna and Flora of Palestine" (25. 1884) ; 
and “ Eastern Customs in Bible Lands” (25. 1894). 


BrBLIOGRAPUY: Men and Women of the Time, 1899; Who's 
Who, 1902. 
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TRIWOSCH, JOSEPH ELIJAH: Russian 
Hebrew writer and poet; born at Wilna Jan. 18, 
1856: settled at Grodno as a teacher of Hebrew and 
Russian, His literary activity began in 1878, in 
which year he published in “ Ha-Lebanon ” his first 
articles. Since then he has contributed to most of 
the Hebrew literary periodicals. With the excep- 
tion of his * Dor Tahapukot ” (Warsaw, 1881), which 
describes the activity of the Russian Social-Demo- 
crats, all his novels, representing Jewish life in Rus- 
sia, have been published in various periodicals. 
They are as follows: “Tohelet Nikzabah,” in “ Ha- 
Shahar,” viii., No. 12; “Bi-Mekom Zawwa’ah,” in 
“Wa-Karmel,” iv.; “Ha-Lito’i,” in “Ha-Shahar, ii 
x., No. 19; **Al Shete ha-Se‘ippim,” in “ Ha-Asif," 
ii. 577-629. Many of his poems likewise have been 
published in * Ha-Shahar " and in other periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 46; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
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Tripoli 
Troki 
a SST 
TROKI: District city in the government of 
Wilna, Russia. It was an important Jewish center 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies; and there is a tradition, quoted by Fir- 
kovich, that 830 out of the 483 Karaite families 
which Grand Duke Witold of Lithuania brought 
from the Crimea after his war with the Tatars, were 
settled in the new city of Troki, which was built 
expressly for them. The provisions of Witold’s 
charter of 1388 to the Jews of Lithuania applied to 
those of Trokialso. In describing Troki as it ap- 
peared in 1414 Gilbert de Lannua of Burgundy says: 
“In this city there live Germans, Lithuanians, Rus- 
sians, and a great number of Jews, each of these 
peoples using its own lan guage.” l 
Casimir IV. granted the Magdeburg Rights to the 
Karaites of Troki in 1441. The latter were to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of their own elder; and he 
in turn was to be responsible directly to the king or 
to judges appointed by the latter. Neither the way- 
wode nor the starost was to interfere in. local mat- 
ters concerning only the Karaites. Lawsuits be- 
tween Karaites and Christians were to be decided by 
a tribunal composed of the Karaite elder and the 
waywode. These privileges were confirmed by Al- 
exander Jagellon in 1492. | 
Toward the end of the fifteenth century the au- 
tonomy of the Jewish community in Troki was still 
further strengthened by a royal order (1485) direct- 
ing a separate levy and collection of taxes for its 
members. Individual Jews gained in influence 
through their growing commercial enterprises, as 
is shown by a series of contemporary documents. 
Thus in 1484 the customs duties of 
Fourteenth, Novogrudok wcre leased to the 'Troki 


 Fifteenth, Jews Ilia Moiseyevich, Rubim Sako- 


and vich, Avram Danilovich, and Eska 
Sixteenth Shelemovich; in 1486 those of Jito- 
Centuries. mir, Putivl, Kiev, and Vyshegorod 
were leased to Simsa Kravchik, Sadka, 
Shamak Danilovich, and Rizhka, Jews of Kiev and 
Troki; and in 1489 those of Troki were leased to the 
Jew Mikhail Danilovich, of whom mention occurs 
in a document of 1495 also. 

At the beginning of the.sixteenth century the 
prosperity of the Troki Jews had declined eonsider- 
ably, and they petitioned King Sigismund for relief. 
In response the king issued the following decree, 
dated July, 1507: “In view of the impoverished 
condition of the Jews of Troki, and desiring to help 
them to regain the prosperity which they enjoyed 
under King Casimir, King Sigismund confirms to 
them theirancient privileges.” Suits between Jews 
were to be decided by the Jewish elder appointed 

by the waywode of Troki with the 

Decree of king’sconsent. Suits of Jews against 

1507. “Lithuanians, Russians, and others " 
were placed under the jurisdiction of 

the waywode or his vicegerent. The Jews of Troki 
were to pay taxes once a year on equal terms with 
the other citizens; and no other taxes were to be 
In emergencies, following an 
ancient practise, they were to contribute according 
to their means, in common with the other citizens of 
Troki—Lithuanians, Russians, and Tatars—living 
in the Jewish portion of the town. They were 
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further permitted to pasture their cattle and to 
gather hay on the meadows which Jews had used 
from olden times, They were exempted from all 
customs duties; and they were further permitted to 
travel unrestrictedly on the highways and rivers. 
They were also exempted from field-work and simi- 
lar tasks connected with the royal castle in Troki. 
In 1514 the Troki Jews again petitioned the king 
for the confirmation of their ancient privileges; and 
in 1516 Sigismund ordered, * in response to the pe- 
tition of the inhabitants of Troki of the Roman, 
Greek-Catholic, and Jewish religions, in consequence 
of the great impoverishment of the city,” that semi- 
annual fairs be held at Troki, aud that all merchants 
traveling from Kovno to Wilna, or vice versa, pass 
through Troki. In March, 1591, the Jewish elder 
of Troki, Mordecai Yeskovich, complained to the 
king that the waywode of Troki had quartered his 
servants in the Jewish houses contrary to previous 
usage, which permitted the quartering of officers and 
nobles in houses of the Jews only during the king’s 
sojourn in the city, The king's decision was favor- 
able to the petitioners, In 1522 mention is made of 
the Jews of Trokias sharing the privileges granted 
to the Jews of Lithuania, and in 1529 as having 
paid their share of the tax of 1,000 kop groschen 
levied on all the Jews of Lithuania. A document 
of 1540 confirms the Troki Jew Batko Agrianovich 
in the possession of lands and of two lakes former- 
ly belonging to Boyar Yuri Stanislavovich. The 
Troki Jews are mentioned in 1551 as being exempt 
from the payment of the SEREBSZCZYZNA; also 
in documents of 1559 and 1555. From a docu- 
ment of 1562 it appears that the salt monopoly of 
Troki was leased in that year to the Jew Yesko 
Mordukhayevich; and from one of 1563 it is evi- 
dent that the Jews of Troki paid a tax of 876 kop 
groschen imposed on the Jews of Lithuania. Im- 
portant properties were at this time held by Jews of 
Troki, as is evidenced by a document of 1568, where- 


in the king confirms the Jew Zakharias Moizesho- - 


vich in the possession of one of thecastle properties, 
and by another of 1569, which refers to the sale of 
the "Jewish castle? held by the Jew Ogron Mor- 
dukhayevich. "The castle property included fields, 
forests, pastures, swamps, etc., as is indicated by the 
bill of sale, which was signed by Ogron in Hebrew 

letters. 
Stephen Bathori included the Jews of Troki in 
the confirmation of ancient privileges granted to 
the Jews of Lithuania in 1576. In 


Under 1578 he reminded them of their arrears 
Stephen of taxes; and in 1579 he decreed that 
Bathori. the taxes imposed upon them should 


not exceed in amount those levied in 
the preceding reigns, and confirmed the privileges 
granted them by Sigismund in 1507. In 1579 Ba- 
thori found it necessary to adjust a suit originating 
in the commercial rivalry between the Christians, 
Jews, and Tatars of Troki and the Christian burgh- 
ers of Kovno. In 1882 the Jewish burghers of 
Troki, represented by their elder Alexander Isako- 
vich, made complaint to King Stephen Bathori 
against the waywode Stephen Koributovich, who 
had quartered his servants in Jewish houses during 
the king’s absence from the town, The complaint 


was sustained. In 1885 the Jews together with the 
Christians of Troki are mentioned in a lawsuit 
against the farmer of the customs duties, who had 
seized merchandise belonging to them. The difficulty 
seemingly arose in the abuse by the citizens of Troki 
of an old privilege exempting them from the pay- 
ment of customs duties. Four years later tho Jews 
of Troki, through their elder Aaron Sholomovich, 
complained to King Sigismund that the burghers of 
Kovno prohibited them from trading freely in that 
city and confiscated their wares contrary to priv- 
ileges granted to the Jews by the Polish kings and 
Lithuanian grand dukes. In response to this peti- 
tion the king directed (March 28, 1589) that the 
rights of the Jews of Troki be respected. In 1619 
reference is made ina legal document to the Jew 
Samuel Yakhimovich of Troki. 

In 1897 Troki had a total population of 2,990, of 
whom 818 were Rabbinites and 424 were Karaites, 
The Karaites, who enjoy full civic rights, are asa 

rule friendly to their Rabbinite neigh- 


Present bors, but live separate from them. 
Day. Considerable antagonism arose bo. 


tween these two classes in the reign 
of Nicholas I., largely through the action of Firko. 
vich. A law was passed prohibiting Rabhinites 
from residing in Troki; but this was repealed in ihe 
sixth decade of the nineteenth century. The Ka- 
raites still use their ancient Tatar dialect: but in 
their religious services according to the Sephardic 
ritual they employ Hebrew. In olden times the 
Karaites were granted 250 deciatines of land, which 
they are now permitted to use for farming purposes. 
Most of them are market-gardeners and truckers, 
and lease their meadows to the peasants. They are 
engaged also in retail trade and in handicrafts. The 
young Karaites, desiring broader opportunities, leave 
their native town to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
Some of them enter the liberal professions or become 
government officials; and not a few have achieved 
notable success as merchants and manufacturers. 
Most of them remember their native town and con- 

tribute generously toward its commu- 


The nal needs. Large numbers return to 
Troki Troki for the fall holy days. The 
Karaites. evening after Yom Kippur is cele- 


brated with great gaiety. A Karaite 
hakam was formerly stationed at Troki; but now 
there is only one for all the Russian Karaites: he 
resides at Eupatoria. The Karaites of Troki have 
their own shohet; but they employ the Rabbinite 
mohel. Troki has one Karaite school, in which re- 
ligious instruction is given to the children. The 
Rabbinites are for the most part merchants of small 
means. There are no very important industries in 
the place. 

Some of the early Karaite settlers in Troki emi- 
grated to Lutsk in Volhynia and to Halicz in Galicia, 
and established Karaite communities in those towns. 
See Jew. ENcvc. vii. 488, s.v. Kararres, ` 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, s.v.; Russko-Yevreiski 
Arkhiv, vols. i. and ii, s.v. Khronika Voskhoda, 1900; 
Entziklopedicheski Slovar, xiv. 481-432; Harkavy, Altjli- 
dische Denkmiiler aus der Krim, 1876. 
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The Karaite community of Troki produced several 
important scholars, among them being the follow- 
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ing: Isaac ben Abraham Troki (16th cent.), author 

of the apologetic work * Hizzuk Emunah”; Zerah 

Troki. (17th eent.), for whom Joseph Solomon Del- 

medigo wrote his “ Elim”; Ezra Troki (d. 1666), 

who was a relative and pupil of the above-mentioned 

Zerah, and studied medicine under Delmedigo, later 

becoming physician to King John Casimir of Po- 

land: Abraham b. Samuel (second half 

Scholars. of 17th cent.), a judge of the Karaites 

of Troki, and reputed to have been 

a favorite of King John Sobieski. At that time 

Troki was recognized as the scat of authority for 

the Karaites of the surrounding towns of Posvol, 

Birzhi, Seltz, Shat, Zermer, Neustadt, and others; 

but the number of Karaites in Troki was apparently 

very small. In a decision of the Lithuanian council, 

or ^ wa‘ad,” dated Zabludowo, 9th of Adar (March 7), 

1664, and relating to the adjustment of the rates of 

taxation (a matter in which the Karaites seem to have 

been dependent on the Rabbinites), the authority of 
the Karaites of Troki was recognized on the condi- 
tion that at the end of two years Troki should be 
found to have not less than ten Karaite “ ba‘ale bat- 
tim,” or heads of families. This amply disproves 

Firkovich’s statement that prior to the pestilence of 

1110, in which almost all of them perished, Troki had 

500 Karaite families. Since then Troki has been of 

little importance among the Karaites; and its name 

is seldom seen in the lists of subscribers to Karaite 
works, Gabriel Firkovich, son-in-law of Abraham 

Firkovich, was probably the last Karaite of Troki to 

attain any prominence. 

The Rabbinite community of Troki is likewise 
of little importance. Rabbi Zebi Hirsch, father of 
Samuel Salant of Jerusalem, was rabbi of Troki in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and Benja- 
min Friedman, later rabbi of Antokol, a suburb of 
Wilna, occupied the Troki rabbinate from 1865 to 
1810. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Firkovich. Abne Zikkaron, pp. 251-254, Wilna: 
1871; Fürst. Gesch. des Kardiert. iii. 49, Leipsic, 1869; Mag- 
gid, Zur Geschichte und Genealogie der Gtinzburge, pp. 
207-210, St. Petersburg, 1899. 
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TROKI: Karaite family deriving its name from 
the city of Troki, in the government of Wilna, Rus- 
sia. The more important members of the family are: 

Abraham ben Auron Hazzan Troki: Karaite 
liturgical poet; lived at Troki in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A liturgical poem of his, beginning with 
the words saya Dow INS ws, for the Sab- 
hatical section “ Beshallah,” has been inserted in the 
Karaite Siddur (i. 315). It is possible that the nu- 
merous liturgical poems found there under the name 
“Abraham” without any other indication may also 
have been composed by Troki. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Gesch. des Karüert. jii. 37 ; Gottlober, 
Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kare im, p. 151, Wilna, 1865. 


Abraham ben Josiah ha-Shofet Troki: Karaite 
physician and scholar; born at Troki; died Dec., 
1688. He was physician to John III., Sobieski, and 
later to Grand Duke Sigismund II. Troki was 
the author of two medical works: one, in Hebrew, 
entitled * Ozar ha-‘ Am,” and the other, in Latin, still 
extant in manuscript (St. Petersburg Cat., No. 782). 
According to Abraham Firkovich, Troki wrote also 
a work in seven sections entitled “Masa ha- Àm," 
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which, after having translated it into Latin, he sold 

to the Dominican friars at Wilna. Simhah Luzki 

mentions two other works by Troki, * Bet Abraham ” 
and “Pas Yeda,” both of which dealt with scientific 
subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. iii. 94; Gottlober, 
Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara'im, p. 151; Simbah Luzki, Orel 
Zaddikim,s.¥. 3 and 5; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 29: Neu- 
bauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. ri 

S. l I. BR. 

Isaac ben Abraham Troki: Karaite polemical 
writer: born at Troki 1533; died in the same 
city 1594. He was instructed in Bible and Hebrew 
literature by the Karaite scholar Zephaniah ben 

Mordecai, and in Latin and Polish literatures by 

Christian teachers. Moving in Christian circles, 

Troki was often called upon to take part in religious 

controversies: and this prompted him to study re- 

ligious philosophy and Christian theology and to 
acquaint himself with the tenets of the various 

Christian sects. In the course of his studies le be- 

came interested in the anti-Christian and anti-Jewish 

writings of his contemporaries and compatriots 


Nicholas Paruta, Martin Czechowic, and Simon 
Budni. To refute the arguments of the writers 


against the Jewish religion and to show the superi- 
ority of Judaism, Troki wrote his epoch-making 
*Hizzuk Emunah." 

This work is in two volumes, containing ninety- 
nine chapters in all. The author begins by demon- 
strating that Jesus was not the Messiah predicted by 

the Prophets. “This,” he says, “is 

His evident (1) from his pedigree, (2) from 
‘‘Hizzuk his acts, (8) from the period in which 
Emunah." he lived, and (4) from the fact that 
during his lifetime the promises that 

related to the advent of the expected Messiah were 
not fulfilled.” His arguments on these points are 
as follows: (1) Jesus' pedigree: Without discussing 
the question of the relationship of Joseph to David, 
which is more than doubtful, one may ask, What 


. has Jesus to do with Joseph, who was not his father? 


(2) His acts: According to Matt. x. 34, Jesus said, 
« Think not that I am come to make peace on earth: 
[eame not to send peace, but à sword. For Iam 
come to set a man at varianceagainst his father, and 
the daughter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law.” On the other 
hand, Holy Writ attributes to the true and expected 
Messiah actions contrary to those of Jesus. (8) The 
period of his existence: It is evident that Jesus did 
not come at the time foretold by the Prophets; for 
they predicted the advent of the Messiah in the “last 
days” (Isa. ii. 2). (4) The fulfilment of the Messianic 
promises: All the Prophets predicted that at the 
advent of the Messiah peaceand justice would reign 
in the world, not only among men, but even among 
the animals; yet there is not one sincere Christian 
who would claim that this has been fulfilled. 
Among Troki’s objections to the divinity of Jesus 
the following may be mentioned: The Christian 
who opposes Judaism must believe that the Jews 
tormented and crucified Jesus either with his con- 
sent or against his will. If with his consent, then 
the Jews had ample sanction for what they did. 


| Besides, if Jesus was really willing to meet such a 
| fate, what cause was there for complaint and afic- 


Troki 
Troyes 


tion? And why did he pray in the manner related 
in Matt. xxvi. 399? On the other hand, if it þe as- 
sumed that the crucifixion was against 


Argu- his will, how then can he be regarded 
ments. as God—he, who was unable to resist 


the power of those who brought him 
to the cross? How could one who had not the 
power to save his own life be held as the Savior of 
all mankind (“ Hizzuk Emunah,” ch. xlvii.). “Inthe 
last chapter Troki quotes Rev. xxii. 18, and asks 
how Christians could consistently make changes of 
so glaring a nature; for the change of the Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week was 
not authorized by Jesus or by any of his disciples, 
Moreover, partaking of the blood and flesh of a 
strangled beast is a palpable infringement of the 
dictates of the Apostles, 

Troki died before completing his work, the index 
and preface to which were made by his pupil Jo- 
seph ben Mordecai Malinovski Troki. The“ Hizzuk 
Emunah" remained for many years in manuscript, 
and the text underwent many changes at the hands 
of the copyists, One rabbi went so far as to substi- 
tute for many of Troki's philosophical arguments 
Talmudicalsayings. The work was first published, 
with a Latin translation, by Wagenseil in his “Tela 
Ignea Satan ” (Freiberg, 1681), and was reprinted 
in Amsterdam (1705), Jerusalem (1845), and Leipsic 
(1857). It was also translated into Judxo-German 
(Amsterdam, 1717), into English by Mocatta (London, 
1851), into German by David Deutsch (Sohran, 1865, 
2d ed. 1878, with the Hebrew text) and into Spanish, 
the last-mentioned translation being extant in manu- 
script. Through its Latin translation the * Hizzuk 
Emunali? became the object of passionate debates in 
Christian circles; and its arguments against Chris- 

tianity were used by all freethinkers. 

Editions Voltaire gives the following apprecia- 
and Trans- tion of it: “Il a rassemblé toutes les 

lations. difficultés que les incrédules ont 

prodiguées depuis. Enfin les incré- 
dules les plus determinés n'ont presque rien allegué 
qui ne soit dans le Rempart de la Foi du rabbin 
Isaac" (* Mélanges,” iii, 944). 

Simhah Luzki mentions two other works by Troki; 
namely, a treatise on the new moon, according to the 
“Gan ‘Eden” of Aaron the Younger, and a work, in 
the form of questions and answers, on the slaughter- 
ing of animals, also according to the “Gan ‘Eden.” 
Troki composed also liturgical poems, some of which 
have been inserted in the Karaite Siddur. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Kariiert. iii. 30 ct seq.; Neu- 

bauer, Aus der Petershuryer Bibliothek, p. 61; Geiger, 

Nachyelassene Schriften, pp. 178-224. Berlin, 1876; Gott- 

lober. Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im, p. 181; Griitz, 

Gesch. ix. 490; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 614. 

J. I. Bn. 

Joseph ben Mordecai Malinovski Troki: 
Karaite scholar; lived at Troki in the sixteenth 
century; pupil of Isaac ben Abraham Troki, to 
whose *Hizzuk Emunah” he wrote the preface and 


the index. Joseph Troki was the author of: “Ha- 


Elef Leka” (Amsterdam, c. 1626), a prayer consist- 
ing of 1,000 words, each beginning with the letter 
n; Kizzur 'Inyan Shehitah ? (Vienna, 1820), on the 
laws concerning the slaughtering of animals accord- 
ing to Elijah Bashyazi, published together with the 
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“Dod Mordekai” of Mordecai ben Nissim. Simhah 
Luzki attributes also to Troki: “Sefer Minhagim,” 
on the ritual customs of the Karaites; “ Perush ‘al 
Hakdamat Azulah,” a commentary on the prayer 
"^ Azulah ” ; a commentary on the ten Karaite articles 
of faith ; and * Perush ‘al ‘Inyan ha-'Arayot," on the 
laws of incest according to Elijah Bashyazi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Gesch. des Kardert. iii. 31 : idem, Dil, 

Jud. ili. 448 § Simhah Moses Luzki, Orah Zaddilsim, s.v. 5; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1509, 

Solomon ben Aaron Troki: Karaite scholar; 
lived at Troki in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He was a relative of Mordecai ben Nissim, 
author of the * Dod Mordekai," whom he surpassed 
in knowledge both of rabbinical literature and of 
secular science, of which latter he made use in his 
writings. Troki was the author of: “Migdal '0z," 
a polemical work, in seven chapters, against Chris- 
tianity; “ Rak we-Tob,” a controversy between Ka. 
raites and Rabbinites, in the form of questions and 
answers; " Lehem Se‘orim,” in two volumes, each 
containing five chapters, on the differences between 
the Karaites and the Rabbinites; * Appiryon," a re- 
ligious code in two volumes, the first, entitled * Re- 
haba'am ben Shelomoh,” giving the Karaite view of 
the Mosaic precepts, and the second, entitled 
" Yarabe'am ben Nebat,” refuting the Christian dog- 
mas. Troki displayed in the last-named work, which 
is extant in manuscript (St. Petersburg Cat., Nos, 
704, 755), a wide knowledge of rabbinical literature, 
He enumerates the Lithuanian scholars of his time 
and gives a list of the Karaite works in the posses- 
sion of Joseph Delmedigo. One chapter is devoted 
to pedagogy and the religious customs of Karaites in 
Poland. 'Proki was the author of another work, 
also bearing the title “Appiryon,” in which he an- . 
swers in concise form the questions of the minister 
of the government of Sweden as to the origin of 
Karaism and as to the points in which it differs from - 
hRabbinism. It is divided into twenty-four short 
chapters, in which all the ceremonial laws of the . 
Karaites are passed in review. The * Appiryon" has 
been published by Neubauer in his * Aus der Peters- 
burger Bibliothek” (p. 79, Leipsic, 1866). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Karäert. tit. 80 et scq.; 

Gottlober, Buskorct le-Toledot ha-Karwim, p. 201. 

Zerah ben Nathan Troki: Karaite scholar: 
born at Troki 1580. He addressed to Joseph Del- 
medigo twelve questions on mathematics, astron- 
omy, angelology, Cabala, etc. The answers to 
these questions, together with seventy mathemat- 
ical paradoxes, form the subject of Delmedigo’s 
“Elim,” which work the Karaites attribute to Troki. 
Troki's letters to Joseph Delmedigo and to Meir 
of Metz, with whom the Karaite scholar became 
acquainted, were published by Abraham Geiger 
under the title * Miktab Ahuz” in his “Melo Chofna- 
jim." Troki composed several liturgical poems, 
two of which have been inserted in the Karaite 
Siddur (i, 402; iv., end), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Gesch. des Kartiert. iii. 28; Gottlober, 


Biklkoret le-Toledot ha-Karevim, p. 165; Geiger, Melo Hof- 
naytm, Introduction, p. xxxvii. 


S. I. Br. 


TROP: Judxo-German term for tropes, the 
short musical cadences, called “distinctions ” in the 
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Church plain-song, which are the traditional vocal 
interpretation of the accents in the CANTILLATION 
of the Hebrew: Scriptures. See also ACCENTS IN 
IlxsnEW. 


Ji | ! F. L. C. 


TROY, N. Y.: City and the capital of Renssel- 
aer county in the state of New York; situated on 
ihe east bank of the Hudson River six miles above 
Albany. Although it was settled in 1787, no au- 
thentic record is found of a Jewish inhabitant until 
about 1842, when Emanuel Marks of Albany, now 


(1905) a retired merchant, established business rela- - 


tions with some of the people of Troy and, being 
pleased with their public spirit and progressiveness, 
settled in that city. He was followed in 1848 by 
Herman Levy and family, and in 1845 by Charles 
Wolf. 

In Sept., 1851, Emanuel Gratz, who also had set- 
ded in Troy, undertook the task of organizing à 
congregation. He rented two rooms, one for men and 
one for women, in the old Wotkyns Block on Con- 
‘gress street, and engaged a certain Königsberg as 
cantor for the holy days, thereafter officiating himself. 
In 1853, the membership having increased to cight- 
ccn, he organized a permanent congregation. under 
the name “Anshe Chased.” A hall was hired in 
Wotkyns Block and furnished in the Orthodox style. 
In 1855 dissensions arose among the members, and 
many withdrew, leaving in the old congregation 
butcight members, not sufficient foraquorum. The 
seceding members organized a congregation of their 
own. | 

In 1857 Aaron Ksensky made Troy his home, and 
 pecame active in Jewish matters. Seeing the use- 
lessness of two congregations, he at once took steps 
io reunite them. At a meeting, lasting almost an 
entire day, harmony was restored, and a congrega- 
tion was organized under the name * Berith Shalom " 
(Covenant of Peace). This congregation in 1870 
erected on the corner of Third and Division streets 
a synagogue which is known as the Third Street 
Temple. About this time some members adhering 
to the Orthodox doctrine withdrew and formed a 
congregation, known as “ Beth Israel Bickur Cho- 
lim”; they nbw (1905) worship in a hall at No. 8 
State street. In 1818 another Orthodox congregation 
came into existence under the name “ Sharah Tephi- 
lah”: it has erected a synagogue on Division street. 

The following orders have lodges in Troy: B’nai 
B'rith, Free Sons of Israel, Kether shel Barzel, 
Brith Abraham, and Sons of Benjamin. The fol- 
lowing Jewish charitable organizations exist in the 
community: Sisterhood of the Third Street Temple, 
the Hebrew Shelter Society, the Ladies’ Hebrew 
Aid Society, and the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent 
Society. | 


J. . L. Lok. 


TROYES (Hebrew, pb or y"): Capital 
of the department of Aube, France. It contained 
a Jewish population as early as the tenth century, 
as is clear from a responsum addressed to the com- 
munity of Troyes about the year 1000 by Judah 
ben Meir (“Sire Léontin") and Eliezer ben Judah 
(or, more probably, Eliezer the Great, pupil of R. 
Gershom), Another “ teshubah,” sent to the same 
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community by Joseph ben Samuel Bonfils of Limoges 
in the early part of the eleventh century, shows that 
at that time the Jews of Troyes, with the sanetion of 
the counts of Champagne, who regarded them as an 
important source of revenue, owned vineyards and 
other real estate. At the end of the twelfth century 
and at the beginning of the thirteenth the counts of 
Champagne and the King of France entered into an 
agreement by which the contracting parties bound 
themselves to surrender to each other all Jews who 
should quit the domains of the one and seitle in the 
territories of the other. In 1204 all rights over 
the Jews who settled in Ervy were waived by the 
Seigneur d'Ervy in favor of Countess Blanche of 
Troyes; and in 1222 Thibaud, Count of Champagne, 
acknowledged the receipt for 160 livres given by the 
Jews of the city to Jacob, * Master of the Jews of 
Troyes.” 

In March, 1288, the Jewish inhabitants of Troyes 
were accused of aritual murder; and on April 24 of 
the same year the tribunal of the Inquisition con- 
demned to the stake thirteen Jews, whose names, 
according to the elegy of Jacob ben Judah on the 
auto da fé, were as follows: Isaac Chatelain, with 
his wife, two sons, and daughter-in-law, Samson 
Kadmon, Solomon or Salamin ben Vivant, Baruch 
d'Avirey or Baruch Tob *Elem. (Bonfils), Simeon of 
Chátillon, Jonah or *le Beau Colon,” Isaac Cohen, 
Hayyim of Brinon (department of Yonne) or “le 
Maitre de Brinon,” and Hayyim of Chaource (depart- 
ment of Aube). In 1298 Vivant of Troyes was one 
of the Jews subsidized by the treasury aš an admin- 
istrator for the Jews of France. 

The Jewish revenues from the bailiwick of Troyes 
indicate that at this time the Jews were very numer- 
ous throughout the country ; for in 1301 their total 
income amounted to 1,000 livres. Prosperity reigned 
among them; and the seigniors of the country and 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries when financially em- 
barrassed applied to them for assistance. The Jews 
were expelled from Troyes in 1306, but returned in 
great numbers in 1315. The “Document sur les 
Juifs du Barrois” contains the names of some who 
settled at Troyes during the years 1321 to 1823: 
Maistre Denaye, Bonjuyf son of Bonjuyf, Bonne 
Vie and Domim his son, Terine, and Haquinet. In 
1319 the family of Isaac Lyon of Troyes obtained as 
a special favor permission to reside in Burgundy. 
Toward the close of the fourteenth century Abra- 
ham of Treves, son of Mattithiah, and Johanan of 
Treves lived at Troyes. At the present day (1905) 
the Jewish community contains about forty families. 

A Hebrew school of great importance, directed by 
the highest rabbinical authorities and attended by 
numerous students from various lands, especially 
Germany and France, flourished at Troyes in the 
twelfth century. Several synods whose ordinances 
were adopted in foreign countries assembled at 
Troyes about 1160. 

Among the most noted scholars of the city were 
Rasur and his chief disciples, Simbah of Vitry, 
Judah ben Nathan Ga), J oseph ben Simeon Kara, 
Shemaiah and Judah ben Abraham, Samuel ben 
Meir (RaSHBaM), Jacob ben Meir (R. Tam), J oseph 
pen Moses, Isaac ben Hoshaiah ha-Levi, and Simeon 
the Tosafist (11th and 12th cents.), as well as Joseph 
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Hazzan ben Judah, and Menahem and his disciple 
Judah ben Eliezer (18th cent.). Troyes is men- 
tioned in " Mordekai" on Git. ix., No. 446. The 
“Seder Troyes” (Troyes ritual) has been edited by 
Max Weiss in the “ Festschrift? published in honor 
of Moses Bloch (Budapest, 1905), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carré, Histoire Populaire de Troyes, p. 90; 
M. A. Gerson, Essai sur les Juifs de la Bourgogne, p. 42, 
Dijon, 1898; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 223-243: Biblio- 
théque de Ü Ecole de Chartes, 1949, p. 414; Laloue, Cartu- 
faire de PADbaye de Saint-Loup de Troyes: Renan-Neu- 
bauer, Les Rabbins Francais, p. 475; R. E. J. ii. 199° iii. 
16, 212; xv. 240-259: xix. 252; xlix. ?81; Simonnet, Juifs 
et Lombards, in Mémoires de U Académie des Sciences et 
Bellea- Lettres de Dijon, 1805, p. 194. 

S. S. K. 


TRUMBULL, HSENRYT craw: 
Christian Orientalist; born at Stonington, Conn., 
June 8, 1830; died at Philadelphia Dec. 8, 1908. 
He was educated at Williston Seminary, Mass., and 
took up Sunday-school work, becoming in 1858 
state missionary of the American Sunday-School As- 
sociation, and in 1865 the New England secretary of 
the American Sunday-School Union. In 1875 he 
took charge of the *Sunday School Times," which 
he made an organ of considerable influence, even in 
scholarly circles. In 1881 ill health caused him to 
travel. He visited Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, and 
during the journey he identified the site of Kadesh- 
barnea, on which he wrote a monograph (Phila- 
delphia, 1884). He wrote also “Studies in Oriental 
Social Life” (1894), dealing especially with the as- 
pects which threw light upon Biblical archeology ; 
and two works of considerable influence; namely, 
“The Blood Covenant” (New York, 1885), in which 
he laid down the theory, afterward developed by W. 
R. Smith, that sacrifice was a blood covenant; and 
“The Threshold Covenant ? (1896; sce THRESHOLD). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wat. Cyc. of American Biography, vol. ix. 

A. 

TRUMPET (“hazozerah”): In Shab. 86a (comp. 
Suk. 34a) it is noted that since the destruction of the 
Temple the names for the shofar and the trumpet 
had been confused. The same complaint may be 
made against the Septuagint, which generally ren- 
ders the Hebrew “shofar” by cáAziys, properly ap- 
plicable only to the hazozerah, and against the Eng- 
lish versions, which render it by “ trumpet" or, still 
more incorrectly, by *cornet." In the Hebrew text 
the distinction between SHOFAR and trumpet is well 
maintained, as may be seen from such passages as 
Ps, xcviii. 6 and I Chron. xv. 28, where “shofar” 
and “hazozerah” are mentioned side by side. 

In Num. x. 1 e£ seg. two trumpets of beaten silver 
are ordered to be made, and, according to II Chron. 
v. 12, the number was increased in Solomon's Tem- 
ple to 190; while, judging from the representation 
on the Arch of Titus, in the Herodian Temple the 
number was reduced to the original two. Besides 
the shofar, the trumpet is the only musical instru- 
ment of the Old Testament concerning whose shape 
there is absolute certainty, there being extant a de- 
tailed description of it in Josephus and representa- 
tions on the Arch of Titus and on a Bar Kokba 
coin. According, to Josephus (* Ant.” iii. 12, & 6), 
the trumpet was nearly a yard long and a little 
wider than a flute, with a slight expansion near the 
mouthpiece to catch the breath, and terminated in a 
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bell. This description tallies better with the repre- 
sentation on the Bar Kokba coin than with that of 
the two trumpets leaning against the table of show- 
bread on the Arch of Titus. | 
The trumpet, like the shofar, was not so much an 
instrument of music as one of *teru'ah ? (noise), 
that is, of alarm and for signaling. Its primary use 
was to give signals to the people and their chiefs to 
assemble and to break camp (Num. x. 5 et seg., 9, 
where the manner of blowing is specified so as to 
indicate the different signals intended); also gen- 
erally to announce an important event and to aid in 
the joyous shouting of the people on festive occa. 


sions (II Kings xi. id. Hos. v- S: Ps. Qxeviii. 6. 

3). Gut its chief use, at least in later times, was re- 

ligious; and it was therefore almost exclusively a 

priestly instrument (Num. x. 8, xxxi. 6; II Chron, 

xiii. 12, 14). It was sounded on New Moons; at the 

daily offerings; and during the pauses in the singing 

of the Psalms, when the people fell down and wor. 
shiped (Num, x. 10; II Chron. xxix. 26-98; Tamid 

vii. 3; comp. Ecclus. [Sirach] 1. 16 e£ 8eQ. ; I Mace, 

iv. 40, v. 83). Altogether from twenty-one to forty- 

eight trumpet-blasts are said to have been sounded 

daily in £he Temple (Suk. 58b). - The sound of the 
trumpet also accompanied the joyous ceremony of 
water-drawing on the Feast of Tabernacles (zb. 51b); 
and a blast of trumpets announced the beginning and 
close of the Sabbath (7d. 58b; Shab. 85b). As the 
shofar was the instrument par excellence of New- 

Year's Day, so was the trumpet that of solemn fast- 

days (R. II. 26b; Ta'an. 15b, 16b). 

From Neh. xii. 41 and 1 Chron. xv. 24 it has been 
inferred that there were seven trumpets in the Tem- 
ple orchestra (comp. Stade’s “ Zeitschrift,” 1899, 
p. 329). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Adler and Casanowicz, Biblical Antiquities, 
in Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1896, p. 977; 
Brown, Musical Instruments and Their Names,New York, 
1880; H. Grossmann, Musik und Musik-Instrumente im 
Alten Testament, Giessen, 1903; Pfeiffer, Die Musik der 
Alten Hebriier, 1779; Psalms, in S. B. O. T. (Eng. ed.) p. 
220; Johann Weiss, Die Musikalisehen I nstrumente in den 
Heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments, Gratz, 1895. 


A. I M. C. 
TRUMPETS, FEAST OF. See New-Yean. 


TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES: It has been 
shown under GUARDIAN AND WARD and under Cox- 
MUNITY how the Jewish law took notice of the vari- 
ous powers and duties of those to whom the prop- 
erty of orphan children or of the community was 
entrusted for management. Buta fiduciary relation 
might also be sustained toward other parties, as, for 
instance, a betrothed or married woman; and then 
the trustee was known as try (lit. “a third man”). 
There is, however, no wide development of the law 
of trusts, such as is found in modern, especially 
Anglo-American, law. 

The Mishnah (Ket. v. 8) puts the case of a hus- 
band who maintains his wife in food and clothing 
through a trustee, and prescribes the least amount 
of food, raiment, and pin-money which he must fur- 
nish annually. A much more important passage 
for this purpose, however, is Ket. vi. 7, which pre- 
sents a case like that of a trust for the separate 
use of a married woman under the English equity 
system: 


cl. 
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«When one puts money in the hands of a trustee for his 
daughter and she says, * I have full confidence in my husband,’ 
the trustee should nevertheless carry out the trust placed in him 
[that is, he should disregard her wish and invest the money in 
land for the daughter's use]. Such is the opinion of R. Meir; 
while R. Jose Says, even if the fleld has been already bought 
and she is willing to sell it, it is sold right then, When does 
chisapply? In the case of an adult woman ; but the wishes of 
an infant amount to nothing." 

In tho Talmud (Ket. 69b), on the basis of a baraita, 
ihe position of the sages is thus explained: A be- 
trothed damsel may not, according to R. Meir, turn 
the trust fund over to her betrothed. R. Jose says 
she may. Both, however, agree that, when actually 
married, the wife, if of age, may turn the fund over 
Later authorities (sce Bertinoro 


ad loc.) hold that the Halakah is with R. Meir. 

In Git. 64a a trustee (nbw) is entrusted by the 
husband with a bill of divorcement, and a dispute 
arises between the husband and the trustee as to 
whether the bill was merely deposited with the lat- 
ter, or was given to him for delivery to the wife, to 
dissolve the marriage bond. Two amoraim differ on 
the point whether the husband or the trustee should 
be credited in his assertion in such a case; but the 
question is broadened to apply to the more frequent 
ease in which a bond or deed for money or property 
is deposited with a trustee for both parties to the 
instrument. The conclusion arrived at is that the 
word of the trustee must be taken, without any oath, 
against the assertion of either of the parties who 
appointed him; forby making him their trustee they 
have vouched for his truthfulness. It is so ruled in 
the codes; e.g., in Maimonides, * Yad," Malweh, 
xv. 8: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 56, 1. 

E Ii Ne D. 


TRYPHON: 1. Son of Theudion; one of the 
four envoys sent by the Jews in 45 C.E. to petition 
Emperor Claudius that the high-priestly vestments 
might remain in the possession of the Jews (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xx. 1, §§ 1-2; sce also DOROTHEUS). 


to her husband- 


9. Sco TARFON. 
S, S. KR. 


TSCHERNIGOFF. Sce CHERNIGOY. 


TUBAL-CAIN: Brother of Jabal and Jubal, 
sons of Lamech, who appear to have been the origi- 
nators of several industries and arts. The correct- 
ness of the Masoretic text ma nen wan 3 wb) 
of Gen. iv. 21-22, describing Tubal-cain, is in dis- 
pute. Holzinger and Gunkel maintain that wird 
was a marginal gloss to Yon, and that, as in verses 
20 and 21, there stood before -b5 originally mn Si 
3N. This would give Tubal-cain a position in metal 
industries comparable with those of his brothers in 
their lines, The Septuagint, however, omits any 
equivalent of pp. This fact is noted by Dillmann, 
Wellhausen, and others, who think that “ Tubal ” 
originally stood alone, and }p, being a later addition, 
was translated “smith.” 

Tubal is identified (by Dillmann, Schrader, and 
Delitzsch) with the Assyrian Tobal, a people living 
southeast of the Black Sea, and known in later his- 
tory as the Aryan people, the Tibareni, with whom 
Phenicia (Ezek. xxvii. 18) traded for articles of 
bronze (A. V. “ brass”). This fact would seem to 
point to the correctness of the view that “Tubal” 
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originally stood alone and that ihe bearer of that 
name was the progenitor of a people whose chief 
industry was the production of vessels, instruments, 


and other objects of bronze and iron. 
E. G. H. I M OP. 


As stated above, the Septuagint text calls the in- 
ventor * Tobel” (“Tubal”). An apocryphal tradition 
adds * Kainan ” to the name (* The Book of the Bee,” 
ed. Budge, ch. xix.). This variance of tradition con- 
tinues in later times. Philo of Byblus Gn Eusebius, 
“Preparatio Evangelica," i. 10) names two broth- 
ers as the inventors, one of whom was called 
“Chrysor” (xpvoóc, perhaps from wan) These 


brothers discovered enchantment and sorcery as 
well as the art of working im iron (comp- v7»: and 


wHMo; also wna and ntn), and invented rafts and 
various fishing-implements. 
E. G. H. S. KR. 


TUBERCULOSIS. See CONSUMPTION. 


TUCHMANN, JULES: French folklorist ; 
born in Paris March 28, 1880; died there Feb. 28, 
1901. Privately educated, he devoted his whole life | 
to investigating the traces of supernaturalism in 
traditional beliefs. The results of some of his in- 
vestigations appeared ina remarkable series of arti- 
cles on “The Evil Eye” (“La Fascination”) which 
yan through the whole ten volumes of the folk-lore 
journal * Melusine.” While nominally devoted to 
this subject, however, the monograph deals with all 
kindred topies, as, for example, witches and witch- 
craft, folk-medicine, etc. It is perhaps the most 
thorough investigation of any single branch of folk- 
lore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Melusine, x. 8, April, 1901. J 

8. ; 

TUDELA (nd, son ; ancient Tutela): 
The oldest and most important Jewish community 
in the former kingdom of Navarre. When Alfonso 
the Valiant captured the city from the Moors in 1114 
it contained a large number of Jews. As they were 
mentioned after the Moors and the Christians in the 
“fuero” granted them in 1115 by the conqueror, and 
suspecting that their safety was threatened, the Jews 
decided to emigrate; and only at the special request 
of Alfonso and on his promise that they should be 
granted municipal rights similar to those of Najera, 
did they consent to remain. As they continued to 
suffer much from the hatred of the Christians, they 
declared to the king that they would be obliged to 
leave the city if these abuses were not checked; 
whereupon Sancho the Wise in 1170 confirmed all the 
rights which Alfonso had granted them. For their 
greater security he even assigned to them the for- 
tress ag a residence and freed them from the tax 
on merchandise (“lezta”). He permitted them freely 
to sell their houses located in their former Juderia, 
and allowed them to establish a cemetery outside the 
city. He also showed tolerance in his regulation of 

their legal status (comp. Kayserling, 

Jewish “Gesch. der Juden in Spanien," i. 197). 
Body-Phy- Like his grandfather, who had for his 

sicians.  body-physicians the Jews Don Joseph 

and Don Moses Aben Samuel, Sancho 
also had a Jewish physician, named Solomon, to 
whom he not only granted baronial rights in the 
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whole kingdom, but also gave farm- and vine-lands 
in two villages near Tudela. Further, in 1198, a few 
months before his death, he granted Solomon also 
proprietary rights in the bath located in front of 
the Albazares gate. 

- In Feb., 1285, Tudela was the scene of a rebellion 
against the government, when many Jews were 
wounded and several were sacrificed to the rage of 
the populace. Peace was restored only through a 
treaty between King Theobald I. and the city coun- 
cil (Kayserling, l.c. pp. 200 et seqg.). The shepherd 
persecutions of 1321 really began in Tudela. About 
30,000 rapacious murderers fell upon the Jews in 
Tudela, killing many of them. When, some time 
later, 500 (or, according to other accounts, 300) made 
another attempt to surprise the Jews, they were 
overcome by a knight who lay in wait for them. 
Out of gratitude to Providence for their escape from 
this danger the wealthier Jews endeavored to alle- 
viate the condition of their coreligionists who had 
suffered from the persecutions. They collected 
grain and oil in storehouses, and supported poor 
Jews therefrom for a period of three years. In the 
great persecution of 1828, during -which 6,000 
Jews perished in Navarre, those of Tudela did not 
escape. 

The Jews of Tudela followed the most varying 
occupations ; they traded in grain, wool, cloth, and 
other wares. There wereamong them tannors, who 
were obliged to pay 38 sueldos a year to the king 

, for the use of their tannery, which 

Special , wassituated on the Ebro; and the Jew- 


Market- ish shoemakers and gold- and silver- 
Place. workers had their shops in a special 


market-place, for which in the year 
1269 they paid to Theobald II. 1,365 sueldos. They 
had also their own * motalafia," or gagers’ bureau, 
where their weights and measures were subjected to 
official inspection. "They engaged in money-lend- 
ing also, while some of them—D. Joseph and D. 
Ezmel de Ablitas, for example—had large commer- 
cial houses. The farming of the taxes likewise was 
in their hands. Solomon and Jacob Baco and Ezmel 
Falaquera were tax-farmers, and Nathan Gabai was 
chicf farmer of the taxes. 

As in the other cities of Spain, in Tudela the Jews 
lived in a separate quarter (“Juderia”), which was 
located in the fortified part of the city, where were 
also the large synagogue (repaired in 1401) and sev- 
eral smaller ones. They had their own magistrates, 
comprising two presidents and twenty representa- 
tives ("^ regidoros"), who drew up new statutes, in- 
flicted penalties, excluded from membership in the 
community, and pronounced the ban. In 1859 the 
Jews of Tudela petitioned D. Luis, brother and rep- 
resentative of King Charles II., that they might be 
allowed to punish those Jews who violated their re- 
ligious regulations. 
1863, by the representatives of the community it was 
decided to deal energetically with denunciators and 
slanderers, This statute was publicly read in all 
the synagogues on the Day of Atonement; and in 
1400 it was renewed for a period of forty years 
(the statute is given in Kayserling, l.e. pp. 206 e£ 
seq.). The Jews of Tudela, whose 500 families had 
by 1968 diminished to 270, were greatly oppressed 
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by the taxes imposed on them by the king. These 
in 1846 and the following years had amounted to 
2,000 livres annually, and in 1875 to 8,889 livres: 
in addition, the Jews had to pay subsidies from 
time to time. In consequence of the war with 
Castile and owing to the ravages of the plague in 
1879 and 1880, the community continued to decrease 
in numbers til in 1886 there were scarcely 200 
Jewish families in the city, and these were so poor 
that the taxes could not be collected from them. 

In 1498 King John, urged by the sovereigns of 
Castile, issued an edict to the effect that all Jews 

. must either be baptized or leave the 
Baptism or country. In Tudela 180 families re. 
Exile. ceived baptism, many of them emigra- 
ting a few years later to France. The 
Maranos, or secret Jews, were subjected to scorn, 
their names being published ina great roll called 
“La Manta” and exposed in the nave of the cathe- 
dral at Tudela. . 

Tudela was the birthplace or residence of several 
Jewish scholars, the most famous of whom was the 
traveler known as BENJAMIN OF TUDELA, the ac- 
count of whose travels was translated into several 
languages. The cabalist Abraham Abulafia passed 
his youth in Tudela; and Hayyim ben Samuel, au- 
thor of the “Zeror ha-Hayyim,” Shem-Tob ben 
Isaac Shaprut, the philosopher and apologist, and 
several members of the learned Mintr family were 
born in the city. The following rabbis of Tudela 
are known: Joel ibn Shu‘aib, author of sermons and 
Bible commentaries ; Hasdai ben Solomon, a contem. 
porary of Isaac ben Sheshet; and R. Astruc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: José Yanguas y Miranda, Historia de Na- 
varra, San Sebastian, 1882; idem, Diccionario de Antigui- 
dades de Navarra, Pamplona, 1842; Rios, Hist. ii. 28, 50, 173, 
291, 453; iii. 191, 328; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spa- 
nien, 1.5 Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 1569, 1619, 1629, 1651, 1659. 
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TUGENDHOLD, JACOB: Russian educator 
and author; born in Breslau 1791; died at Warsaw 
April 20, 1871. Realizing that education was one 
of the best means for improving the condition of 
the Jews in Poland and Lithuania, he founded at 
Warsaw in 1819 a school for Jewish children, where 
the instruction was given according to the most 
modern principles of pedagogy and was not limited 
to purely Jewish subjects. In carrying out this 
plan Tugendhold had to overcome many obstacles 
which the conservative “melammedim” put in his 
way. In 1820 he was appointed by the Russian 
government censor of all the Jewish publications 
that appeared in Warsaw; and when the rabbinical 
school was established in that city, in 1853, Tugend- 
hold was made director of the institution, which 
post he held until the school was closed in 1862. 

Tugendhold was active not only as an educator 
but also as a communal worker. It was due to him 
that the Warsaw Home for Aged and Invalid 
Jews Was built; and he was instrumentai also in es- 
tablishing a number of other benevolent institutions 
in that city. Fora number of years he served as 
president of the Warsaw kahal. 

Tugendhold’s literary works include the follow- 
ing: “Book of Errors” (in Polish, Warsaw, 1830), 
a work, written with the assistance of Dr. Stern, 
which points out more than 900 errors in L. Chiarini's 
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work on the Hebrew language; an answer to the 
work *Sposob na Zydow ” (ib. 1831); * Obrana Iz- 
melitow ” (ib. 1881), a translation into Polish of 
Manassch ben Isracl's “ Vindicie Judseorum, ? a de- 
fense against the blood accusation ; * Fedon, ” a trans- 
lation of Moses Mendelssohn’s “Phiidon”; “Ben 
Yakkir” (20. 1824), a text-book on the fundamental 
principles of the Jewish faith; “ Pierwsza Wskrzes- 
zona Mysl o J stniemu Boga” (db. 1840), a translation 
into Polish of Solomon Cohen's poem “ Hazzalat 
Abmun me-Ur Kasdim ". "Kosht Imre Emet we- 
Shalom ? (Polish title, * Wskasawki Prawdy”; 2. 
18H), a collection of passages from ancient and 
modern Jewish writings, showing Judaism in its 
relation to other religions ; * Behinat ‘Olam,” a trans- 
lation of Bedersi’s work on the vanity and instability 
of all that is worldly. 

Tugendhold wrote also “Marnot” (7b. 1851), a 
drama in three parts, and contributed extensively to 
many Polish and German periodicals of his time. 
BigLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, in Maggid Mishneh, 1872, pp. 59-61 ; 


idem, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p- 400; Den, 1872, No. 21. 
8 J. Go. 
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TUGENDHOLD, WOLF: Russian educator 
and author; brother of Jacob Tugendhold. He was 
teacher in the rabbinical school of Wilna and also 
censor of all the Jewish publications that appeared 
in that city. Of his writings the following are the 
most important: “ Der Denunciant,” a story of Jew- 
ish life in Poland based partly upon his brother’s 
drama; *Stimmen der Feiernden Menge” (Warsaw, 
1841), a translation of Lebensohn's “ Kol Hamon 
Hogeg," which was made on the occasion of the 
celebration of the betrothal of the heir to the Rus- 
sian throne; and a eulogy on the life and works of 
the Hebrew writer M. A. Günzberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, in Maggid Mishneh, 1843; idem, 

Bibl. Post-Mendets. pp. 26, 199, 908. 

TULL, EDMUND: Hungarian artist; born at 
Szekesfejorvar 1870. He was educated at Buda- 
pest, Milan, and Paris, being in the last-named city 
a pupil of J. P. Laurens and of B. Constant. His 
first work, “ The Cathedral of Notre Dame, ” attracted 
attention at the exposition in Budapest in 1896, 
while his etchings are especially valued in London 
and Vienna. His best-known works are: “Peasant 
Mowing,” “A Lane in Dort,” and “The Island of 
Capri,” in the historical art museum of Budapest; 
and “The Smithy,” owned by Archduchess Isabella. 

S. L. V. 


TUNIS: Formerly onc of the Barbary States of 
North Africa, but since 1881 a dependency of France; 
situated between latitude 31° and 87° north, and lon- 
eitude 8° and 11° east, and bounded north and north- 
east by the Mediterranean, southeast by Tripoli, 
south and southwest by the desert of Sahara, and 
west by Algeria. A tradition is current among the 
descendants of the first Jewish settlers, traces of 
whom are still to be found among the nomadic 
Mussulman tribes of Drid, Henansha, and Khumir, 
that their ancestors settled in that part of North 
Africa long before the destruction of the First Tem- 
ple. Though this is unfounded, the presence of 
Jews there at the appearance of Christianity 1s at- 
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tested by the Jewish monument found by Prud- 
homme at Hammam al-Latif in 1888 (see “ Mémoires 
de l'Académie des Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres,” 
1888; “Revue Archéologique,” March 

In Roman and April, 1888; “R. E. J.” 1886). 
Times. After the dissolution of the Jewish 
state a great number of Jews was sent 

by Titus to Mauritania, and many of them settled in 
Tunis. These settlers were engaged in agriculture, 
cattle-raising, and trades. They were divided into 
clans, or tribes, governed by their respective heads, 
and had to pay the Romans a capitation-tax of 2 


Tunisian Jewess. 
(From a photograph.) 


shekels. Under the dominion of the Romans and 
(after 429) of the fairly tolerant Vandals, the Jewish 
inhabitants of Tunis increased and prospered to such 
a degree that African Church councils deemed it nec- 
essary to enact restrictive laws against them. After 
the overthrow of the Vandals by Belisarius (534), 
Justinian issued his edict of persecution, in which 
the Jews were classed with the Arians and heathens 
(* Novellie,? xxxvii.) 

In the seventh century the Jewish population was 


Tunis 
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largely augmented by Spanish immigrants, who, 
fleeing from the persecutions of the Visigothic king 
Sisebut and his successors, escaped to Mauritania 
and settled in the Byzantine cities. "These settlers, 
according to the Arabic historians, mingled with the 
Berber population and converted many powerful 
tribes, which continued to profess Judaism until the 
reign of the founder of the Idriside dynasty. Al- 
Kairuwani relates that at the time of the conquest 
of Hippo Zaritus (Bizerta) by Hasan in 698 the gov- 
ernor of that district wasa Jew. When Tunis came 
under the dominion of the Arabs, or of the Arabian 
califate of Bagdad, another influx of Arab Jews into 
Tunis took place. Like all other Jews in Moham- 
medan countries, those of Tunis were subject to the 
ordinance of OMAR. 

In 788, when Imam Idris proclaimed Maurita- 
nia’s' independence of the califate of Bagdad, the 
Tunisian Jews joined his army under the leadership 
of their chief, 
Benjamin ben 


Joshaphat ben 
Abiezer. They 


soon withdrew, 
however; pri- 
marily, because 
they were loath 
to fight against 
their coreligion- 
ists of other 
parts of Mauri- 
tania, who re- 
mained faithful 
to the califate of 
Bagdad; and 
secondarily, be- 
cause of some 
indignities com- 
mitted by Idris 
against Jew- 
esses. The vic- 
torious Idris 
avenged this de- 
fection by at- 
tacking the Jews in their cities. After an unsuc- 
cessful resistance peace was concluded, accord- 
ing to the terms of which the Jews were required to 
pay a capitation-tax aud to provide a certain num- 
ber of virgins annually for Idris’ harem. The Jew- 
ish tribe ‘Ubaid Allah preferred to 
migrate to the East rather than to sub- 
mit to Idris; according to a tradition, 
the Jews of the island of Gerba are 
the descendants of that tribe. In 798 Imam Idris 
was poisoned at the command of Harun al-Rashid 
(it is said, by the governor’s physician Shamma, 
probably a Jew), and about 800 the Aghlabite dy- 
nasty was established. Under the rule of this dy- 
nasty, which lasted until 909, the situation of the 
Jews in Tunis was very favorable. As of old, Bi- 
zerta had a Jewish governor, and the political influ- 
ence of the Jews made itself felt in the administration 
of the country. Especially prosperousat that time 
was the community of Karrwan, which was estab- 


lished soon after the foundation of that city by ‘Ukba 
ibn Nati‘, in the year 670. 


Under 
Islam. 


Interior of the Great Synagogue at Tunis. 
(From a photograph.) 


A period of reaction set in with the accession of the 
Zirite Al-Mu‘izz (1016-62), who persecuted all heter. 
odox sects, as well as the Jews, The persecution 
was especially detrimental to the prosperity of the 
Kairwan community, and members thereof began 
to emigrate to the city of Tunis, which speedily 
gained in population and in commercial importance, 

The accession of the Almohade dynasty to the 
throne of the Maghreb provinces in 1146 proved very 
disastrous to the Jews of Tunis. In pursuance of 4 
fanciful belief, of which there is no trace in Moslem 
tradition, the first Almohade, ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
claimed that Mohammed had permitted the 3 ews 
free exercise of their religion for only five hundred 
years, and had declared that if, after that period, the 
Messiah had not come, they were to be forced to em- 
brace Islam. Accordingly Jews as well as Chris. 


tians were compelled either to embrace Islam or to 
leave the country. 


‘Abd al-Mu'min's successors 
pursued the 
same course, and 
their severe 
measures re- 
sulted either in 
emigration or in 
forcible conver- 
sions, Soon be- 
coming suspi- 
cious of the sin- 
cerity of thenew 
converts, the AI- 
mohades  com- 
pelled them to 
wear a special 
garb, with a yel- 
low cloth for 
a head-covering. 

The intellec- 
tualstatusofthe 
Tunisian Jews 
at that time was 

on a level with 
their political 
situation. Mai- 
monides, who, whileon his way to Egypt, sojourned 
some time in the island of Gerba and other localities, 
expressed himself, in a letter addressed to his son, 

in the following terms: 
“ Beware of the inhabitants of the West, of the country called 

Gerba, of the Barbary States. The intellect cf these people is 

very dulland heavy. Asa rule, beware always 

Maimonides? of the inhabitants of Africa, from Tunis to 

Opinion. Alexandria; and also of those who inhabit the 
Barbary coasts. In iny opinion they are more 

ignorant than the rest of mankind, though they be attached to 
the beliefin God. Heaven is my witness that they can be com- 
pared only to the Karaites, who possess no oral Jaw. They 
evince no lucidity of spirit in their study of the Pentateuch, the 

Prophets, and the Talmud; not even when they discuss the 

haggadot and the laws, although there are among them rabbis 

and dayyanim. With regard to impure women they have the 
same beliefs and customs as the Bene Meos, a Mussulman tribe 
which inhabits the same country. They do not look upon the 
impure woman, and turn their eyes neither to her figure nor to 
her garments. Nordo they speak to her: and they even scruple 
to tread on the ground touched by her feet. They do not eat 


the hinder part of slaughtered animals. In short, there is much 
to say about their ways and customs.” 


The Jews of Tunis at that time scrupulously ob- 


served most of the festivals, but did not celebrate 
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the second days; they entirely ignored the festival 
of Purim, although they observed that of Hanuk- 
kah. According to their statutes, a man who had 
lost two wives could marry only a widow; on the 
other hand, if a woman lost two husbands she was 
called a “husband-killer ? and was not allowed to 
remarry. This prohibition included also a woman 
who had been twice divorced. Male twins were al- 
ways named Perez and Zerah; female twins, Sarah 
and Rebekah; a male and female, Isaac and Rebekah. 
Under the Hafsite dynasty, which was established 
in 1230, the condition of the Jews greatly improved. 
Besides Kairwan, there were at that time important 
communities in Mehdia, Kalaa, the island of Gerba, 
and the city of Tunis. Considered at 

Under the first as foreigners, the Jews were not 
Hafsites. permitted to settle in the interior of the 
last-named city, but bad to live in a 

building called “ Funduk” ; later, however, a wealthy 


and humane Mussulman, Sidi Mahrez, who in 1159. 


had rendered great 
services to the first 
Almohade, ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min, obtained for 
them the right to set- 
tle in a special quar- 
ter of the city proper. 
This quarter, called 
the “Hira,” consti- 
tuted until 1857 the 
ghetto of Tunis; it 
was closed at night. 
In 1270, in conse- 
quence of the defeat 
of Saint Louis of 
France, who had un- 
dertaken a crusade 
against Tunis, the 
cities of Kairwan and 
Hammat were de- 
clared holy; and the 
Jews were required 
either to leave them 
or to embrace Islam. 
From that year until 
the conquest of Tunis 
by France (1857), 
Jewsand Christians were forbidden to pass a night 
in cither of these cities; and only by special per- 
mission of the governor were they allowed to enter 
them during the day. 

That the Jews of Tunis, during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, were treated more cruelly 
than those of the other Barbary States may be sur- 
mised from the fact that, while refugees from Spain 
and Portugal flocked to Algeria and Morocco, only 
a few chose to settle in Tunis. Indeed, the Tunisian 
Jews had no rabbis or scholars worthy of mention, 
and had to consult those of Algeria or Morocco on 
the most ordinary religious questions. Their com- 
munal affairs were directed by a council, nominated 

by the government, the functions of 
Taxation. which consisted in the administration 
of justice among the Jews, and, more 
especially, in the collection of the Jewish taxes. 


Three kinds of taxes were imposed upon the Tuni- 
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Tunisian Jewess. 
(From a photograph.) 


sian Jews: (1) a communal tax, to which every 
member contributed according to his means; (2) a 
personal or capitation tax; and (8)a general tax, 
which was levied upon the Mohammedans also. In 
addition to these, every Jewish tradesman and indus- 
trial had to pay an annual tax to the gild to which 


Tunisian Jewesses. 
(From a photograph.) 


his trade or industry belonged. In spite of all these 
exactions, however, the commerce of the country 
was in Jewish hands, and even the government was 
compelled to have recourse to Jewish merchants for 
the exploitation of the various monopolies; after the 
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Jewish Girls of Tunis. 
(From a photograph.) 


thirteenth century it adopted the policy of entrust- 
ing to a Jew the post of receiver of taxes. This 
functionary, who bore the title of “ caid,” served also 


as an intermediary between the government and the 
Jews, and his authority within the Jewish commu- 


Tunis 
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nity was supreme. The members of the council of 
elders, as well as the rabbis, were nominated at his 
recommendation, and no rabbinical decision was valid 
unless approved by him. 

During the Spanish occupation of the Tunisian 
coasts (1535-74) the Jewish communities of Bizerta, 
Susa, Sfax, and other seaports suffered greatly at 

the hands of the conquerors; while 
Under the under the subsequent Turkish rule 
Spaniards. the Jews of Tunis enjoyed a fair 

amount of security, being practically 
guaranteed the free exercise of their religion, and 
liberty to administer their own affairs. 
were, however, always exposed to the caprices of 
princes and to outbursts of popular fanaticism. 
Petty officials were allowed to impose upon them 
the most difficult drudgery without compensation. 
They were obliged to wear a special costume, consist- 
ing of a blue frock without collar or ordinary sleeves 
(loose. linen 
sleeves being 
substituted), 
wide linen draw- 
ers, black slip- 
pers, and a small 
black skull-cap; 
stockings might 
be worn in win- 
ter only. They 
might ride only 
on asses or 
mules, and were 
not permitted to 
use a saddle. 

From the be- 
ginning of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury the politic- 
al status of the 
Jews in Tunis 
steadily im- 
proved. This 
was due to the 
ever-increasing influence of the political agents 
of the European powers, who, while seeking to 
ameliorate the condition of the Christian residents, 
had to plead also the cause of the Jews, whom Mos- 
lem legislation classed with Christians. 
Azulai, who visited Tunis in 1772, described in 
glowing terms the influence at court of the caid 
Solomon Nataf. 
States consul to Tunis, Mordecai M. Noah, gave the 
following account of the situation of the Tunisian 
Jews: 

" With all the apparent oppression, the Jews are the leading 
men; they are in Barbary the principal mechanics, they are at 
the head of the custom-house, they farm the revenues: the ex- 
portation of various artieles, and the monopoly of various mer- 
chandise, are secured to them by purchase, they control the 
mint and regulate the coinage of money, they keep the bey's 
jewels and valuable articles, and are his treasurers, secretaries, 
and interpreters ; the little known of arts, science, and medi- 
cine is confined to the Jews. . . . If a Jew commits a crime, if 
the punishment affects his life, these people, so national, always 
purchase his pardon: the disgrace of one affects the whole com- 
munity; they are ever in the presence of the bey, every min- 
ister has two or three Jewish agents, and when they unite to 


attain an object, it cannot be prevented. These people, then, 
whatever may be said of their oppression, possess a very con- 


They - 


Interior of the Great Synagogue at Tunis, Showing Ark of the Law. 
(From a photograph.) 
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Forty-two years later the United 


trolling influence, their friendship is worthy of being preserved 
by publie funetionaries, and their opposition is to be dreaded» 
(* Travels in Europe and Africa," p. 308, New York, 1819). 


During the long reign of Ahmad Bey the Jews 
enjoyed a period of great prosperity. His Successor, 
Mohammed Bey, inaugurated his reign in 1855 by 
abolishing the drudgeries formerly imposed upon 
the Jews; the caid Joseph Scemama, with whom 
the bey was on very intimate terms, probably used 
his influence in behalf of his coreligionists, In 
the same year, however, Mohammed Dey, being 
very religious, caused the execution of a Jew named 
Batto Sfoz on a charge of blasphemy. This execu- 
tion aroused both Jews and Christians, 
and a deputation was sent to Napoleon 
IIL, asking him to interfere in their 
behalf. After two years of diplo- 
matie negotiations a man-of-war was sent to enforce 
the demands of the French government. Mohammed 

Dey yielded, and 
issued a consti- 
tution, accord. 
ing to which all 
Tunisians, with- 
out distinction 
of creed, were to 
enjoy equal 
rights. The fol- 
lowing articles 
of this constitu- 
tion were of 
special interest 
to the Jews: 
(S4) “No man- 
ner of duress 
will be imposed 
upon our Jewish 
subjects forcing 
them to change 
their faith, and 
they will not be 
hindered in the 
free observance 
of their religious rites. Their synagogues will 
be respected, and protected from insult.” ($ 6) 
“When a criminal court is to pronounce the pen- 
alty incurred by a Jew, Jewish assessors shall be 
attached to the said court." The constitution was 
abrogated in 1864 in consequence of a revolution, 
which entailed great suffering on several Jewish 
communities, especially on that of Sfax; but the 
constant fear of foreign interference rendered the 
government very circumspect in its treatment of the 
Jews. Since 1881 Tunis has been a dependency of 
France; and the Jews now enjoy the same rights as 
their Mohammedan fellow citizens, 

The bulk of the Jewish population of the regency, 
which numbers about 50,000 souls, is found in the 
city of Tunis (about 30,000 in a total population of 

180,000). The Jews of that city are 

Population divided into two distinct communities: 
and Or- (1) the Tunsi, which comprises the de- 
ganization. scendants of the first settlers, and (2) 
the Grana (from “ Granada”), which in- 

cludes the descendants of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese exiles, and of Jews of Leghorn (* Gorneyim") 


Moham- 
med Bey. 
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who settled there during the seventeenth and 
ciehteenth centuries. At first, owing probably to 
their small numbers, the Spanish and Portuguese 
exiles mixed with the old settlers; but toward the 
ond of the sixteenth century they formed a separate 
congregation under the name “Kehal Gerush,” and 
worshiped in a reserved place in the Great Syna- 
gogue, The new congregation was greatly aug- 
mented by the arrival of Italian, or Leghorn, Jews, 
and by the middle of the seventeenth century it 
had its own synagogue and its own rabbis. The 
two congregations, however, were united in so 
far as both were under the jurisdiction of the caid, 
both contribu- 
ting to the com- 
munal revenues 
derived from 
taxation on ar- 
ticles of con- 
sumption, more 
especially on 
meat and Pass- 
over bread. A 
complete separa- 
tion of the two 
congregations 
took place at the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century, 
when the Leg- 
horn Jews estab- 
lished butcher- 
shops of their 
own, refusing to 
pay the high tax 
on meat. This 
naturally pro- 
voked bad feel- 
ings on the part 
of the Tunsi 
congregation, 
which now had 
to bear the whole 
burden of this 
tax. At last, in 
1741, the two 
congregations 
entered into an 
agreement ac- 
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commentary, entitled *Zera' Yizhak," on different 
sections of the Talmud; this work, which appeared 
posthumously in 1768, is the only Hebrew book 
which has as yet been published in Tunis. Lom- 
broso's successor as chief rabbi was Mas'ud Raphael 


Alfasi, who, conjointly with his sons Hayyim and 


Solomon, published the * Mishha de-Rabuta ” in 
Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk (Leghorn, 1805). 
Among other rabbis of the eighteenth century were 


Nathan ben Abraham Burgel, author of “Hok 


Natan,” novelle and explanations on the mishnaic 
order Kodashim and the treatise Horayot, etc. ; and 
Elijah Hai Vita Burgel, author of “ Migdanot 
Natan,” novell 
on various Tal- 
mudic treatises. 
The most promi- 
nent rabbis of 
the nineteenth 
century were: 
Joseph Burgel, 
author of “ Ze- 
ra^ de- Yosef,” 
on the Tosafot; 
Isaac  Tayyib, 
author of “ ‘Erek 
ha-Shulhan,” on 
the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, “ Huk- 
kot ha-Pesah,” 
on the laws of 
Passover, and 
“ Wawe ha-‘Am- 
mudim,” on the: 
“Sefer Yere’im” 
of Eliezer of 
Metz; Judah 
Nijar, author of 
“Ohole Yehu- 
dah,” on the 
Sifre, “Shebut 
Yebudah,” on 
the Mekilta, 
“Alfe Yehu- 
Gah,” on the 
treatise Shebu- 
‘ot, “Mo‘ade 
Adonai,” on the 
Semag; and 


cording to which Jews of Tunis in Native Costume. “Simhat Yehu- 
the Tunsi was to i (From a photograph.) dah,” on the 


pay two-thirds 

of the taxes and the Grana the remaining third. The 
Grana congregation remained under the authority of 
the caid until 1924, when Husain Bey officially rec- 
ognized its autonomy. 

The intellectual condition of the Tunisian Jews 
kept pace with their political progress. Even in 
theseventeenth century there were prominent rabbis 
and scholars in the city of Tunis and in Gerba. In 

the middle of that century a descend- 

Rabbis and ant of Zemah Duran settled at Tunis 
Scholars. and established a Talmud Torah which 
produced many Talmudic scholars. 

Isaac Lombroso, who officiated as chief rabbi of Tunis 
from about 1710 to 1752, was the author of a 


| small Talmudic 
treatises: Joshua Bases; Nathan Burgel; Samuel 
Sefag; Aaron ha-Kohen Mogadar; Abraham ha- 
Kohen Tanuji; Samuel Sefag; Abraham Hajjaj; 
Moses Faitusi; Nissim Marik; and Hai Bismut. 
The Tunisian rabbis possess full judicial power 
in all civil and commercial matters, and even in 
criminal cases if the crime committed is not one 
that calls for capital punishment. The community 
of Tunis possesses twenty-seven synagogues, among 
which the Great Synagogue of the Tunsi congrega- 
tion, and that of the Portuguese, are very large. 
The Jewish inhabitants of Tunis include some finan- 
ciers and a number of persons following liberal pro- 
fessions, but they are mostly engaged in commerce, 
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in petty traffic, and especially in brokerage. There 
is also a considerable number of persons who follow 
various handicrafts. 

The other communities of the regency of Tunis 
are: Bizerta, with a Jewish population of about 
600 persons; Gabès, with 500 Jews; Gerba, having 

4,500 Jews and six synagogues; Go- 

Other Com- letta, 400 Jews and one synagogue; 
munities. Keff, with 450 Jews, one synagoguoc; 
Mehdia, 100 Jews; Monastir, con- 

taining 500 Jews and one synagogue; Nabel, hav- 
ing 1,500 Jews; Porta Farina, 1,500 Jews; Ras 
el-Jabel, with 600 Jewsand two synagogues; Soli- 
man, 700 Jews; and Susa, with a Jewish popula- 
tion of 600 souls. Schools for children were estab- 
lished by the Alliance Israélite Universelle at Tunis, 
Mehdia, Susa, and several other places; special 
' schools for Jews were established by the government 
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JEWISH CEMETERY AT TUNIS. 


brated with great pomp, and the rabbis proclaim 
publicly full absolution from all sins. Passover 
cakes, as made in other countries, are wholly un- 
known to the Tunsi, but they use a peculiar method 
of their own in fashioning the unleavened dough 
into sticks, by joining the ends of which the cakes 
are made in the form of rings. 

The Tunsi pronounce Hebrew largely accord. 
ing to the phonetic rules of Arabic. No distinction 
is made between the long and short vowels; the 
“kamez” is always pronounced as “a.” The pro- 
nunciation of the “ gere ” resembles more the “hirik,” 
while that of the “segol” approaches the “patah.” 
The 5 and the 3 are often confounded in pronuncia- 
tion. No distinction is made between the *shewa " 
quiescentand the “shewa” mobile. Very peculiar is 
their custom of separating the Sabbatical sections 
“ Mattot u-Mas‘e” at times when elsewhere they are 
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(From a photograph in the possession of Dr, Maurice Fishberg, New York.) 


at Sfax and Gabés. The superior hygienic condi- 
tions prevailing among the Jews of Tunis, in com- 
parison with the other nationalities, caused great 
surprise to the French military physicians Testivint 
and Reinlinger. Instituting an inquiry into the 
number of deaths caused by tuberculosis among the 
various races of the regency, they found that from 
1894 to 1900 the death-rate among the Mussulmans 
was 11.30 per 1,000 inhabitants; among the Euro- 
peans, 0.18; and among the Jews only 0.75 (“ Revue 
d'Hygiéne,? xxii., No. 11). 
The Tunsi preserve many peculiar religious cus- 
toms which are not followed elsewhere. 
Religious Their ritual, especially for the divine 
Customs. service on festivals, differs from the 
Sephardic as well as from the Ashke- 
nazic. Some of the prayers are in Arabic. The 
first of every month the Yom Kippur Katan is cele- 


read together, and vice versa. Contrary to the Maso- 
rah, the section Mishpatim is subdivided by the Tunsi 
into two sections, the first bearing the title of * Mish- 
patim,” and the second that of “Im Kesef.” Likewise 
another order is adopted in reading the Haftarot. 
With regard to the examination of thelungsofslaugh- 
tered animals (* bedikah ?), the Tunsi do not follow 
the regulations of Joseph Caro, but an older author- 
ity, whose prescriptions are less rigid. 

Brides of twelve or thirteen are not uncommon 
among the Tunsi. The marriage ceremony is per- 
formed by a rabbi, and usually takes place in the 
synagogue. The bride and bridegroom are seated 
on chairs placed on a table, and a tallit covers the 
heads of both. Two witnesses stand one on each side, 
while the officiating rabbi takes his position in front 
of the table, with the prayer-book in one hand and 
the cup of blessing in the other. It is customary 
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among the Tunsi women to appear cvery Friday in 
the cemetery with a small earthen jar containing 
slaked lime, and a brush, with which they clean and 
whitewash the tombstones of their relatives and 
friends. The cemetery is usually outside the city 
walls, and, not being enclosed, is frequently en- 
tered bY animals; the tombs, which are built of 
prick and mortar, are flat, and not more than six 
inches above the ground. See CARTHAGE, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : L. Addison, The Present State of the Jews 
in thc Barbary States, 1675; Morgan, Istoria degli Stati 
d'Algeri, Tunisi, Tripoli, e Morocco, London, 1081; Marcus 
Fischer, Zoledot Yeshurun, Prague, 1817: D. Cazes, ssai 
eur C Histoire des Teraétites de Tunisie, Paris, 1983: E. Mer- 
cier, Mistoire de l'Afrique Septentrionale, i. 167, Paris, 
isg: Grütz, Gesch. v. 236 et seq.: vl. 6, 9 et scq.; Eliezer Ash- 
kenazi, in Ha-Lebanon, ii. 181 et seg., iii. 6 c6 Seq.» iv. 19 et 
seq, v. 236 €t sed., Vi. 85 et seq.; Freund, Vom Tunesischen 
Judenthum, in Yeshurwn, iv. 502: Cognat, Israélites a 
Tunis, in Zour du Monde, 1898, ii. 98. 
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TUR, NAPHTALI WOLF: Russian Hebra- 
ist; bornat Wilna; died there May 29, 1885 (accord- 
ing to Zeitlin, June 8, 1884) Tur settled in Warsaw, 
where he taught Hebrew and several modern lan- 
Ile was a talented poet; but, owing to his 


guages. 
untimely death, most of his productions remain 
unpublished. Of those which have been printed 


may be mentioned: “ Ha-Yobel” (in * Ha-Asif," i. 
1-10), a long poem in honor of Sir Moses Monte- 
fore's centenary ; *Geberet ha-Heshbon ". and “El 
ha-Ishshah ” (25. ii. 556-561). Several of his poems 
are published in Gottlober's “ Ha-Boker Or.” 


ee ene Ha-Asif, ii. 763; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. 
p. 400. 
S M. SEL. 


TURIM. See JACOB BEN ASHER. 


TURIN : Italian city on the River Po; formerly 
capital of the duchy of Savoy, and later of the 
kingdom of Sardinia; now (1905) the chief city of 
the province of like name. Jews were admitted to 
Turin in 1424, probably because they loaned money 
at a lower rate of interest than the Christians. The 
first Jew to settle with his family in the city in that 
year was Elia Alamandi. A statute of Amadeus 
VIIL, dated June 17, 1490, obliged the Jews of the 
duchy to wear a badge of red cloth on the shoulder, 
forbade them to live among Christians, and prohib- 
ited them from building new synagogucs, besides im- 
posing other restrictions. The Jews were now com- 
pelled to live in the Via San Tommaso, near the 
so-called * Gamelotto." About this time originated 
the treaty or agreement between the duke of Savoy 
and the Hebrews. It was made for ten years only, 
but was renewable; it guaranteed to the Jews frec- 
dom of residence in Turin, and regulated their 
rghts and privileges. Amadeus, besides, promul- 
gated a special decree forbidding Christians to kill, 
wound, or flog the Hebrew residents, or to disturb 
them in their religious worship or festivals. 

The reign of Emmanuel Philibert (1558-80) fell 
ina disastrous period forall the Italian Jews. Those 
of Piedmont alternately received concessions and 
suffered persecutions, according to the duke’s need 
of money. On July 19, 1560, Emmanuel Philibert 
decreed the expulsion of all Jews from his domin- 
ions: but their own entreaties and the intercession 
made in their behalf by the Duchess Margherita 
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secured for them a respite of four months. One 
of the duke’s councilors, Negron de Negriof Genoa, 
urged his master to renew the decree of expulsion 
and to insist upon the departure of the Jews Within 
ten days. Fortunately, however, the 
Under Em- kindly intervention of an official at 
. manuel the ducal tribunal obtained the revo- 
Philibert. cation of the decree; and the duke 
made an agreement with the Jews under 
which they were still permitted to inhabit Piedmont. 
Very soon after, however (Oct., 1566), Emmanuel 
Philibert again issued a decree ordering the depar- 
ture of the Jews from his domains within a space of 
fifteen days unless they paid down 40,000 gold 
forins. The Jewsatonce quitted his dominions, but 
on the payment of half the sum demanded they 
were permitted to return. They then executed a 
new agreement under which they pledged them- 
solves to pay a yearly tax of 1,500 gold florins. By 
another decree (Sept. 4, 1572) Emmanuel Philibert, 
at the request of Vitale Sacerdoti, introduced some 
favorable alterations into the statutes of Amadeus 
VIII. Among other things, the Jews were permitted 
to enjoy the right of “hazakah” and of owning real 
estate. Simon, a brother of Sacerdoti, was sent by 
the duke in the same year to Constantinople to pro- 
pose the establishment of a consulate there. Em- 
manuel Philibert furthermore granted the Jews the 
right of assembling once a year (for religious pur- 
poses) and of owning a special piece of land as a 
cemetery. 

At Philibert’s death his son, Charles Emman- 
uel I., ascended the throne (1580-1680). Cardinal 
Borromeo of Milan urged him to expel the He- 
brews again from his dominions. He yielded, how- 


ever, to the entreaties of the latter, and made a 


new contract with them, allowing them to remain 
in the country on certain conditions. He also con- 
firmed the privileges granted them by his father, 
and placed them under the jurisdiction of a spe- 
cially appointed judge called the “conservatore.” 
The first “conservatore " was the senator Gasparo 
Tesauro, Marquis of Fossiano. Charles Emmanuel 
also repealed the obligation, imposed on the Jews in 
1560, of paying a yearly sum of 25 scudi to the stu- 
dents of the university on St. Catherine’s Day. He 
twice renewed the decree forbidding Christians to 
molest the Jews or to offend them by disturbing 
their religious functions (Dec. 15, 1608, and Oct. 
90,1610). In the first instance he also agreed, on 
condition of a donation of 60,000 scudi payable 
in twelve years beginning with 1604, that the Jews 
should engage unmolestedly in trade and commerce, 
and should not be more heavily taxed than other citi- 
zens. Further, he allowed them to lend on pledges, 
which had been forbidden them by Amadeus VIII. 
This was, however, regulated by spe- 

In the Sev- ciallaws. The tribunals were required 
enteenth to recognize the trustworthiness of the 
Century. books in which the Jews entered their 
contracts. Permission was further 

granted the Jews to meet twice a year to elect their 
leaders and to arrange for the payment of the tribute 
due the state. In order to raise this tribute the 
Jewish community was allowed to tax all Hebrews 
who came to reside within the limits of the state. 
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Physicians and surgeons were allowed to foliow 
their professions, subject, however, to the consent 
of the Archbishop of Turin. Finally, he granted 
a full pardon forall crimes, offenses, and infractions 
of the law committed up to the day of publication 
of the decree on condition of the payment of 9,000 
ducats volunteered by certain members of the com- 
munity, namely, G. Lattes, M. Jarach, C. and S. 
Melle, and S. Brisa, who were afterward exempted 
from wearing the distinctive badge. In Aug., 1619, 
a Jew named Leone Segre was murdered in the 
enclosure of the ghetto. The Jews accused of this 


deed were liberated on the payment of 50,000 “du- 


cantoni.” In 
1614 all sen- 
tences then be- 
ing served were 
remitted in con- 
sequence of the 
payment of 
18,000 “ducan- 
toni.” 

In 1618 the 
Jewish com- 
munity of Pied- 
mont was united 
with that of the 
city and terri- 
tory of Nizza. 
In 1626 the resi- 
dence of the 
Jews was 
changed, and 
the district at 
that time called 
“San Giovanni 
di Dio” was as- 
signed to them. 
In 1640 Victor 
Amadeus I., at 
the request of 
M. Treves, L. 
Lattes, and A. 
Levi, confirmed 
all the rights 
and privileges 
granted to the 
Jews by his 
predecessors. 
At the instance 
of the Jewish community, which presented him 
with 9,900 lire, these privileges were further con- 
firmed by the Senate on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of Charles Emmanuel II. in 1662. In 1080, by 
an order of the regent, Madama Reale, dated Aug. 12, 
1619, the site of the ghetto was again changed, this 
timetothe quarter of Beatus Amadeus; and here the 
Jews continued to dwell until 1828, in which year 
certain wealthy families obtained leave to reside be- 
yond the ghetto limits. In 1706 the Jewish cemetery 
situated near the arsenal was destroyed by the 
chances of war, and the Jews obtained leave to bury 
their dead in San Giovanni di Dio, abandoned in 1680 
(in 1782 this cemetery became part of the Vanchiglia 
district, near the River Po; and at length, in 1854, 
it was incorporated with the common cemetery). 


(From a photograph.) 


The condition of the Jews of Piedmont was no 
better during the cighteenth century, owing to the 
intolerant spirit shown by the papal government, 
Indeed, their legal status became in some respects 
considerably worse. For instance, Victor Amadeus 

IT. wished to deprive them of the 

In the power of acquiring landed property, 
Eighteenth Hoe therefore enforced the constitu- 

Century. tions of the years 1728, 1729, and 1710, 

which, likeso many of the ducal laws, 
were hostile to the interests of the Jews. A certain 
Luigi Pisani of Jerusalem, formerly a rabbi, but 
later converted to Christianity, preached a sermon 
to the Jews of 
Turin on Feb. 7, 
1715, in the 
church of San 
Francesco di Pa- 
ola, to demon- 
strate to them 
“the blindness, 
error, and false- 
ness which en- 
veloped them." 
In 15780 there 
were about 1,500 
Jews in Turin. 

The first indi- 
cations of the 
approach of 
better times for 
the Jews came 
with the French 
Revolution; but 
the provisional 
Austro-Russian- 
Piedmontese 
government 
(May, 1799) de- 
manded a strict- 
er observance of 
all the laws and 
regulations than 
had been exact- 
ed of the Jews 
before the Revo- 
lution, and sub- 
jected the en- 
tire community 
to heavy penal- 
ties for the slightest infraction. On the retum 
of French domination, the Jews of Turin obtained 
from the imperial government equality with their 
French coreligionists; but upon the restoration the 
old restrictions soon came into force again. Jewish 
students were expelled from the schools; and the 
proprietary classes were allowed five years in which 
to sell their possessions. At length, by a decrec 
dated March 6, 1816, Victor Emmanuel I. finally ex- 
empted the Jews from wearing a distinctive badge, 
and gave them full liberty to engage in trade, com- 
merce, and the useful arts. They were still ex- 
cluded, however, from the universities, from munic- 
ipal oftices, and from the administration of works of 
charity. But better times were approaching. In 
1848 a pamphlet, entitled * Del? Emancipazionc 
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Civile degl’ Isracliti,” by the Marquis Massimo d’A- 
yevlio of Turin, later minister of the kingdom of 
~ Sardinia, appeared in Florence, and 
was followed by the statute of March 
4 of that year. On July 19, 1848, a 
law was passed declaring the equal- 
ity of Jews with other citizens. ` 

The following rabbis of note were natives of 
Turin: 
bethai ha-Dani ; seventeenth century: Joseph Calvo, 
Daniel ben Joseph Calvo, and Joseph ben Michael 
Ravenna; eighteenth century: Joshua Colon, Isaac 
Formiggini, Abraham Sanson ben Jacob ha-Levi 
Fubini, Michel Solomon Jonah, Gabriel Pontremoli, 
Jacob ben Joshua Benzion Segre, Abraham ben 
Judah Segre, Daniel Valabrega; nineteenth cen- 
tury: Abraham de Cologna, Felice Bachi, Elijah 
Aaron Lattes, Samuel Solomon Olper, Isaiah Fo& 
Lelio della Torre, Sabbato Graziadio Treves, Giusep- 
pe Lattes, Samuel Ghiron, G. Foa, and G. Bolaflio. 

The Jews of Turin in 1901 numbered 5,700. 


Eman- 
cipation. 
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TURKEY: Empire of southeastern Europe and 
western Asia. For present purposes Turkey is 
taken to mean that part of Europe which is directly 
under Ottoman rule, Asia Minor, the islands of the 
Archipelago, and Mesopotamia. Synur4 and PAL- 
ESTINE, although under the direct administration of 
the Porte, and ARABIA are considered as distinct 
countries, and have been so treated in THE JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

Jews have lived in Turkey from very early times. 
Tradition says that there was a colony of them in 
Thessaly at the time of Alexander the Great; and 
later they are found scattered throughout the east- 
ern Roman empire (see ADRIANOPLE; BYZANTINE 
Empire). The first Jewish colony in Turkey proper 
was at Brusa, the original Ottoman capital. Ac 
cording to one tradition, when Sultan Urkhan con- 
quered the city (1826) he drove out its former inhab- 
itants and repeopled it with Jews from Damascus 
and the Byzantine empire. These Jews received a 
firman permitting them to build a synagogue, ancl 
this edifice still exists, being the old- 
est in Turkey. The Jews lived ina 
separate quarter called “ Yahudi Ma- 
halessi.” Outside of Brusa they were 
allowed to live in any part of the country ; and on 
payment of the “kharaj,” the capitation-tax re- 
quired of all non-Moslem subjects (see below), they 
might own land and houses in the city or country. 

Under Sultan Murad I. (1860-89) the Turks crossed 
over into Europe, and the Jews of Thrace and Thes- 
saly came under Ottoman dominion. The change 
was a welcome one to them, as their new Moslem 
rulers treated. them with much more toleration and 
justice than they had received from the Christian 
Jyzantines. "The Jewseven asked their cobelievers 
from Brusa to come over and teach them Turkish, 
that they might the quicker adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. The Jewish community of 
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Adrianople began to flourish, and its yeshibah at- 
tracted pupils not only from all parts of Turkey, 
but also from Hungary, Poland, and 
Fourteenth Russia. The grand rabbi at Adria- 
and nople administered all the communities 
Fifteenth of Rumelia. About fifty years after 
Centuries. theconquestof Adrianoplea converted 
Jewish Moslem, Torlak Kiamal by 
name, took part in an insurrection of dervishes and 
preached communistic doctrines, for which he was 
hanged by Sultan Mohammed I. (1413-21). 

Sultan Murad II. (1421-51) was favorably inclined 
toward: the Jews; and with his reign began for them 
a period of prosperity which lasted for two centu- 
ries and which is unequaled in their history in any 
other country. Jews held influential positions at 
court; they engaged unrestrictedly in trade and 
commerce; they dressed and lived as they pleased ; 
and they traveled at their pleasure in all parts of 
the country. Murad II. had a Jewish body-physi- 
cian, Ishak Pasha, entitled “ hakim bashi” (physician- 
in-chief), to whom the ruler granted a special firman 
exempting his family and descendants from all 
taxes. This was the beginning of a long line of 
Jewish physicians who obtained power and influ- 
ence a&court. The same sultan created also an army 
corps of non-Moslems called “ gharibah ” (= “stran- 
gers”); and to this Jews also were admitted when 
they were unable to pay the kharaj. 

Murad’s successor, Mohammed the Conqueror 
(1451-81), issued three days after the conquest of 
Constantinople a proclamation inviting all former in- 
habitants to return to the city without fear. Jews 
were allowed to live freely in the new capital as 
well as in the other citiesof theempire. Permission 
was granted them to build synagogues and schools 
and to engage in trade and commerce without re- 
strictions of any kind. The sultan invited Jews 
from the Morea to settle in Constantinople; and he 
employed Jewish soldiers. His minister of finance 
(“defter-dar”) was a Jewish physician named Ya‘- 
kub, and his body-physician was also a Jew, Moses 
Hamon, of Portuguese origin. The latter likewise 
received a firman from the sultan exempting his 
faniily and descendants from taxes. 

It was in this reign that the office of hakam bashi 
of Constantinople came to have so much importance. 

Moses CAPSALI was the first to fill the 

Office position, being appointed thereto by 

of Hakam the sultan. He took his place in the 

Bashi. Turkish divan, or state council, beside 

the mufti, or chief of the Ulema, and 

above the Greek patriarch.. He was the official 

representative of the Jews before the Turkish gov- 

ernment: he apportioned and collected their taxes, 

appointed rabbis, acted as judge, and administered 

the affairs of the Jewish communities generally. 

After Capsali the Jews themselves elected their chief 

rabbi, the government ratifying their choice as a 
mere matter of form. 

Another celebrated rabbi who lived during the 
reign of Mohammed the Great was Mordecai b. 
Eliezer Cowrrxo. Karaites as well as Rabbinites 
studied under him. The former, although having 
been the most influential element among the Jews 
during the Byzantine empire, had now fallen into 
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such a state of ignorance that for a full century they 
had produced no author of repute and had been 
obliged to turn to the Rabbinites for 

Comtino instruction. They were stirred to new 


and the life, however, by the increase in their 


Karaites. numbers through immigration from 
Poland and the Crimea, and by 
contact with the Rabbinites; and they used their new 
energy in disagreeing among themselves, notably in 
regard to a reform in connection with the Sabbath 
light and about the old question of the calendar (see 
KanarrEs) Certain Rabbinites, therefore, partic- 
ularly Gedaliah ibn Yahya, thought the proper time 
had come to effect a reconciliation between the two 
parties. Mordecai Comtino spoke with respect of 
the Karaites; and the Karaites and Rabbinites who 
studied under him acquired tolerance as well as 
knowledge. The Rabbinite teachers Enoch Saporta, 
Eliezer Capsali, and Elijah ha-Levi made their Ka- 
raite pupils promise not to speak disrespectfully of 
the Talmudic authorities, and to observe the Rab- 
binite festivals. On the other hand, the grand rabbi, 
Moses Capsali, was strongly opposed to any affilia- 
tion of the two parties, holding that Karaites ought 
not to be instructed in the Talmud, since they re- 
jected it. His successor, Elijah Mizrahi, was more 
tolerant, and used all his influence to preserve 
friendly relations. The Karaite community, how- 
ever, became more and more isolated. Many of its 
members went to the Crimea; and those who were 
left lived in a separate quarter walled off from the 
rest of the Jews. 

The condition of the Jews in Turkey about the 
middle of the fifteenth century was so prosperous 
and in such contrast to the hardships endured by 

their fellow Israelites in Germany and 
Isaac Europe generally that Isaac Zarfati, 
Zarfat?s a Jew who had settled in Turkey, was 
Letter. moved to send a circular letter to the 
Jewish communities in Germany and 
Hungary inviting their members to emigrate to 
Turkey. The letter is preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris (Ancien Fonds, No. 291). It 
gives a glowing description of the lot of Jews in 
Turkey (for its date see Gritz, “Gesch.” viii., note 
6) Zarfati says: 

" Turkey is a land in which nothing is lacking. If you wish, 
all can go Well With you. Through Turkey you can safely reach 
the Holy Land. Is it not better to live under Moslems than 
under Christians? Here you may wear the finest stuffs. Here 
every one may sit under his own vineand fig-tree. In Christen- 
dom, however, you may not venture to dress your children in 
red or blue without exposing them to the danger of being beaten 
blue or flayed red." 

This letter caused an influx into Turkey of Ashko- 
nazic Jews, who soon became amalgamated with the 
earlier Jewish inhabitants. 

The greatest influx of Jews into Turkey, how- 
ever, occurred during thereign of Mohammed's suc- 
cessor, Dayazid II. (1481-1512), after the expulsion 

of the Jews from Spain and Portugal. 
Effects of That ruler recognized the advantage 
Expulsion to his country of this accession of 
from Spain. wealth and industry, and made the 

Spanish fugitives welcome, issuing 
orders to his provincial governors to receive them 
hospitably. 'The sultan is said to have exclaimed 
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thus at the Spanish monarch's stupidity: “Ye cal] 
Ferdinand a wise king—he who makes his Jang 
poor and ours rich!” The Jews supplied a want in 
the Turkishempire. The Turks were good soldiers, 
but were unsuccessful as business men; and accord- 
ingly they left commercial occupations to other 
nationalities. They distrusted their Christian sub. 
jects, however, on account of their sympathies with 
foreign powers; hence the Jews, who had no such 
sympathies, soon became the business agents of the 
country. Coming as they did from the persecutions 
of Europe, Mohammedan Turkey seemed to them a 
havenof refuge. ThepoetSamuel Usque compared 
it to the Red Sea, which the Lord divided for Hig 
people, and in the broad waters of which He drowned 
their troubles. 'The native Turkish Jews helped 
their persecuted brethren; and Moses Capsali levied 
a tax on the community of Constantinople, the pro- 
ceeds of which wereapplied toward freeing Spanish 
prisoners. 

The Spanish Jews settled chiefly in Constantino- 
ple, Salonica, Adrianople, Nicopolis, Jerusalem, Sa- 
fed, Damascus, and Egypt, andin Brusa, Tokat, and 
Amasia in Asia Minor. Smyrna was not settled by 
them until later. The Jewish population at Jerusa- 
lem increased from 70 families in 1488 to 1,500 at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. "That of Safed 
increased from 300 to 9,000 families and almost sur- 
passed Jerusalem in importance. Damascus hada 
Sephardic congregation of 500 families. Constanti- 
nople hada Jewish community of 30,000 individuals 
with forty-four synagogues. Bayazid allowed the 
Jews to live on the banks of the Golden Horn. 
Egypt, especially Cairo, received a large number of 
the exiles, who soon outnumbered the native Jews 
(see EcvPr) The chief center of the Sephardic 
Jews, however, was Salonica, which became almost 

a Spanish-Jewish city owing to the 

Sixteenth fact that the Spanish Jews soon out- 

Century. numbered their corcligionists of other 

nationalities and even the original na- 

tiveinhabitants. Spanish became the ruling tongue; 
and its purity was maintained for about a century. 

The Jews introduced various arts and industries 
into the country. They instructed the Turks in the 
art of making powder, cannon, and other imple- 
ments of war, and thus became instruments of de- 
struction directed against their former persecutors. 
They distinguished themselves also as physicians 
and were used as interpreters and diplomatic agents. 
Salim I. (1512-20), the successor of Bayazid II., em- 
ployed a Jewish physician, Joseph Hamon. This 
ruler also was kind to the Jews: and after the con- 
quest of Egypt (1517) he appointed Abraham de 
CasTRO to the position of master of the mint in that 
country. Salim changed the administrative system 
of the Jews in Egypt, and abolished the oflice of 
nagid. It is interesting to note that the Turkish 
Jews were in favor of the conquest of Egypt, where- 
as the orthodox Moslems opposed it. 

Sulaiman the Magnificent (1520-66), like his pred- 
ecessor Salim L, had a Jewish body-physician, 
Moses Hamon II., who accompanied his royal mas- 
ter on his campaigns, Turkey at this time was at 
the high-water mark of its power and influence and 
was feared and respected by the great powers of 
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Europe. Its Jews were correspondingly prosper- 
ous. They held. positions of trust and honor, took 
part in diplomatic negotiations,'and had so much 

influence at court that foreign Chris- 


Under tian ambassadors were frequently 
Sulaiman compelled to obtain favors through 
the Mag- them. Commerce was largely in their 
nificent. hands; and they rivaled Venice in 


maritime trade. 
they owned beautiful houses and gardens on the 
shores of the Bosporus. In 1551 Nicolo Nicolai, 
chamberlain to the King of France, who accompa- 
nied the French ambassador to Constantinople, 
described the Jews in Turkey as follows: 


“There are so many Jews throughout Turkey, and in Greece 
especially, that it is a great marvel and downright incredible. 
They increase daily through the commerce, money-changing, 
and peddling Which they carry on almost everywhere on land 
and on water; so that it may be said truly that the greater part 
of the commerce of the whole Orient is in their hands. In Con- 
stantinople they have the largest bazars and stores, with the 
best and most expensive wares of all kinds. In addition, one 
meets among them many skilled artists and mechanicians, espe- 
cially among the Maranos, who some years ago were driven out 
of Spain and Portugal. These, with great harm and injury to 

Christendom, have taught the Turks to make 


Nicolo implements of war... . The said Jews have 
Nicolai’s also established a printing-press, which is a 
Account. wonderful thing to the Turks. They print 


books in Latin, Greek, Italian, Syriac, and He- 
brew ; but in Turkish and Arabic they are not allowed to print. 
Besides, they know most languages ; so that they are employed 
as interpreters” (** Viaggi nella Turchia,” pp. 142-143, Venice, 
1580). 


Nicolai also mentions Hamon as “a person of great 
honor, great activity, great renown, and great 
wealth.? 

If one recalls the warlike activity of the Turks at 
this time, when they were laying siege to Vienna and 
threatening to overrun Europe, the full significance 
of Nicolai's allusion to the manufacture of imple- 
ments of warisevident. The Jews also had a more 
direct influence on the making of war and of peace 
through the diplomatic negotiations in which they 
took part. Moses Hamon influenced the sultan in 
favorof Donna Gracia Menpesra; and the ruler sent 
an imperial messenger to Venice demanding that 
the authorities set her at liberty and allow her 
to proceed to Turkey. She and her nephew Don 
Joseph Nasr at once took a prominent part in Jew- 
ish affairs in Turkey. Joseph, through his wide 
business connections among his fellow Maranos in 
the capitals of Europe, was able to furnish the sul- 
tan with confidential information as to what was 
taking place at the foreign courts; and he soon be- 
came a favorite counselor. The sultan was induced 
to take an interest in the fate of the Turkish Jewish 
prisoners at Ancona; and he wrote a haughty letter 
to Paul IV. demanding their release. In revenge 
for the fate of the other Jewsat Ancona, the Turkish 
Jews, led by Donna Gracia and Joseph, endeavored 
to place an effective boycott upon the port of that 
city, and to transfer its trade to Ferrara; but the 
scheme fell through owing to lack of unity among 
lis promoters. Joseph's influence at court was fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that he openly sup- 
ported the claims of Sulaiman’s son Salim to the 
throne at a time when the succession was doubtful. 
He thus won that prince’s lasting favor, of which all 


In Constantinople 


the later intrigues of the French and the Venetian 
envoys were unable to deprive him. 

Sulaiman instituted for the benefit of the Jews 
the office of *kiahya" or KarnryA (wvnp) It was 
the duty. of this official to represent 
them at court and to defend them 
against injusticeand oppression. The 
first incumbent of the office, appointed 
by the sultan himself, was Shealtiel. 'There was the 
more need for such a defender, since the Jewsin the 
Turkish empire were continually being harassed 
by their Christian neighbors. In Amasia, in Asia 
Minor, the old accusation of ritual murder was re- 
vived; and several Jews were slain. Later, when 
their innocence had been established, the cadi in 
anger put to death some of the Greeks who had 
made the accusation. Another instance of the kind 
led Sulaiman to enact a law under which all future 
blood accusations should be tried before the sultan 
himself. | 

Sulaiman conferred the city of Tiberias and its 
environs upon his favorite Joseph Nasi; and the 
latter at one time planned the foundation of a Jew- 
ish colony in Palestine. The walls of Tiberias were 
rebuilt, and Joseph invited Jews from Europe, even 
providing ships for their transportation. It is not 
known how many responded to the call; but the 
scheme of a Jewish colony in Tiberias was not 
realized, and Joseph appears to have transferred his 
interest elsewhere. 

At the accession of Salim II. (1566) Joseph was 
created Duke of Naxos and of the Cyclades Islands; 
but he continued to reside at Constantinople, ap- 
pointing as his vicegerent for the islands a Spanish 
nobleman named Coronello. Thus in less than 100 
years after the Jews had been driven out of Spain a 
nobleman of that realm was in Jewish employ. In 

the year following Salim'saccession an 


Office of 
Kahiya. 


French Austrian embassy was commissioned 
Ships -to call on Joseph Nasi and olter him 
Seized by afixedsalary to secure his good graces. 
Joseph In the next year he received a firman 
Nasi. from the sultan empowering him to 


seize the cargoes of French ships in 
Turkish waters, to the amount of the debt which the 
French government had long owed to the Mendesia 
family and which both Sulaiman and Salim had un- 
successfully tried to collect for him. In 1569 he 
finally succeeded in reimbursing himself from car- 
goes seized in the port of Alexandria, France com- 
plaining and protesting in vain. Not more successful 
were the efforts of the French ambassador to under- 
mine Joseph's position at the Turkish court (see 
NasrJosEPH) A few years later Joseph succeeded 
in influencing the sultan to make waragainst Venice 
because of Cyprus. Joseph’s influence with the sul- 
tan was known to be such that even Christian rulers 
applied directly to him. Emperor Ferdinand of 
Austria addressed a letter to him, as did also Will- 
iam of Orange, the Jatter trying to induce him to 
declare waron Spain. This move, although favored 
by Don Joseph, was opposed by the grand vizier 
Mohammed Sokolli, who had long been his enemy. 
Joseph’s influence ceased at the death of Salim, 
when the rule of the grand viziers, beginning with 
Sokolli, commenced. 
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Joseph Nasi’s place was taken by another Jew, 
Solomon ASHKENAZI, who, although remaining more 
in the background, and working through the grand 
viziers instead of coming directly in contact with 
the sultan, was even more influential than Jo- 
seph. Ashkenazi’s name is frequently mentioned 
in the diplomatic correspondence of the time be- 
tween the Porte and the other European courts. 
The war with Venice which had been begun by one 
Jew was terminated by another. Ashkenazi, who 
had been working in behalf of peace while hostil- 
ities were still in progress, was delegated by the 
Porte to arrange terms of peace and was sent to 
Venice forthat purpose. The Venetians, distasteful 
as it was to them, were obliged to receive the Jew 
» with all the honors due the ambassador of so power- 
fula nation as Turkey. Ashkenazi was influential 
also in causing the choice of a king of Poland to fall 
on Henry of Anjou. He was likewise entrusted 
with the negotiations fora peace between Spain and 
Turkey. 

All the favor shown to individual Jews, however, 
did not affect the lot of the community as a whole, 
whose fate depended on the caprice of a despotic 
ruler. Sultan Murad IIL, for instance, on one oc- 

casion ordered the execution of all the 
Sumptuary Jews in the empire merely because he 
Laws. was annoyed by the luxury which 
they displayed in their clothing. It 
was only after the intervention of Solomon Ash- 
kenazi and other influential Jews with the grand 
vizier, seconded by the payment of a large sum of 
money, that the order was changed into a law re- 
stricting dress. Thereafter Jews were required to 
wear a kind of cap instead of a turban, and to refrain 
from using silk in making their garments. 

Certain Jewesses became prominent about this 
time as physicians and intriguers. Esther KIERA 
was especially famous as the favorite of the Vene- 
tian sultana Baffa, wife of Murad IIT. and mother 
of Mohammed IIT. Turkish women of the harem 
have always exercised more influence than is com- 


monly attributed to them: and the Jewesses who 


were made welcome there in various capacities fre- 
quently acted as go-betweens, and indirectly influ- 
enced the actions of prominent men. Esther Kiera, 
through her position as an intimate of the sultana 
Baffa, became all-important in the diplomatic in- 
trigues of the time; and she carried on a traffic in 
army posts. She acquired great wealth, much of 
which was spent in helping her poor coreligionists 
and in furthering their literary efforts. Greed, how- 
ever, appears to have overmastered her discretion; 
and she met a tragicend. The Mendesia family pro- 
duced two women, Gracia MENDESIA and her daugh- 
ter Reyna Nast, wife of Joseph Nasi, who did much 


for the Jews of Turkey. Another Jewess of impor- . 


tance was the widow of Solomon Ashkenazi. She suc- 
ceeded in curing the young sultan Ahmad I. of the 
smallpox, after all other doctors had failed. A con- 
temporary of Esther Kiera in 1599 wrote a letter 
which accompanied a present from the sultan’s 
mother to the Queen of England. A translation 
of it may be found in Kayserling, “Die Jüdischen 
Frauen,” pp. 91-92. 

The prosperity enjoyed by the Jews of Turkey in 


the sixteenth century led them to entertain hopes of 
the Messiah, and cabalistic doctrines spread rapidly, 
Especially prominent in promoting them were Judah 
Hayyat, Baruch of Benevento, Abraham b. Eliezer ha. 
Levi of Adrianople, Meir ibn Gabbai, and David ibn 
Abi Zimra (Franco, * Histoire des Israélites de l'Em. 
pire Ottoman,” p. 52). In the early part of the cen. 
tury the appearance of that eccentric adventurer Da- 
vid Reubeni, who claimed to be an ambassador from 
an independent Jewish king in Arabia, sent to seck 
aid against the Turks, aroused hopes throughout the 
Jewish world that he was the precursor of the Mes- 
siah. Influenced by him, Solomon Morxo of Portu- 
gal began to have visions, and was moved in one of 
them to go to Turkey. In Salonica, one of the chief 
seats of the Cabala in the empire, he fell in with the 
aged cabalist Joseph Tarrazaxk; and 

Messianic in Adrianople he inspired the young 
Hopes. Joseph Caro with cabalistic visions. 
Molko went.also to Palestine and re- 

mained for some time in Safed, at that time a vori- 
table nest of cabalism. He proclaimed that the Mes- 
sianic period would begin in 1540 (5800 A.x.). After 
Molko’s death (1582) the Jews of Safed still clung 
to their hope of the Messiah; and, in order to pre- 
pare the way for him, they attempted to introduce 
unity into Judaism by organizing arecognized Jew- 
ish tribunalor Sanhedrin. The plan, however, came 
to nothing, owing to the personal rivalry of the two 
leaders of the Safed and Jerusalem communities re- 
spectively, Jacob BERAR and Levi b. Jacob Hants. 
After Berab’s death Joseph Caro became the lead- 
ing rabbi in Safed, having come to Palestine filled 
with the idea that. he was destined to take a promi- 
nent partin preparing the way for the Messiah. He, 
like Molko, saw visions and dreamed dreams. But 
the visions and religious ecstasies of Molko and Caro 
were as nothing compared with the extravagances 
of the cabalistic leaders who succeeded them. In 
the last three decades of the sixteenth century Safed 
and all Galilee became the scene of excesses of re- 
ligious demoniaes, conjurers, and miracle-workers; 


and cabalistic notions spread thence throughout Tur- 


key and into Europe. This movement derived its 
impulse principally from two men, Isaac Luria 
and his disciple Hayyim VrrAr. The former com- 
muned with departed spirits, talked with animals 
and angels, and developed a peculiar theory con- 
cerning the origin and quality of souls and their 
migrations. The Zohar was placed on a level with 
the Talmud and the Bible. 

The prosperous condition of the Jews in Turkey 
during this period was not a deep-rooted one. It 
did not rest on fixed laws or conditions, but de- 
pended wholly on the caprice of individual rulers. 
Furthermore, the standard of civilization through- 
out Turkey was very low, and the masses were 
illiterate. In addition there was no unity among 
the Jews themselves. They had come to Turkey 
from many lands, bringing with them their own 
customs and opinions, to which they clung te- 
naciously, and had founded separate congregations. 
And with the waning of Turkish power even 
their superficial prosperity vanished. Ahmad I., 
who came to the throne in the early years of the sev- 
enteenth century, was, it is true, favorably disposed 
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toward the Jews, having been cured of smallpox by 
a Jewess (see above); and he imprisoned certain 
Jesuits for trying to convert them. 


Seven- But under Murad IV. (1628-40) the 
teenth Jews of Jerusalem were persecuted by 
Century. an Arab who had purchased the gov- 


ernorship of that city from the gov- 
ernor of the province; and in the time of Ibrahim I. 
(1640-49) there was a massacre of Ashkenazic Jews 
who were expecting the Messiah in the year 1648, 
and who had probably provoked the Moslems by 
their demonstrations and meetings. The war with 
Venice in the first year of this sultan’s reign inter- 
rupted commerce and caused many Jews to remove 
to Smyrna, where they could carry on their trade 
undisturbed, In 1660, under Mohammed IV. (1649— 
1687), Safed was destroyed by the Arabs; and in the 
same year there was a fire in Constantinople in which 
the Jews suffered severe loss. Under the same sultan 
Jews from Frankfort-on-the-Main settled in Constan- 
tinople; but the colony did not prosper. It was also 
during this reign that the pseudo- Messiah Shabbethai 
ZEnrcaused such an upheavalin Judaism. Itis char- 
acteristic of the Turkish attitude toward the Jews, 
and in striking contrast with the attitude of Euro- 
pean powers, that no steps were taken to punish the 
Jews who took partin theagitation. Shabbethai Zebi 
was one of the few pseudo-Messiahs who have left 
sects behind them. The chief seat of his followers 
is at Salonica. "They are called * Dónmeh " (a Turk- 

ish word signifying “apostates”) or 


The “Ma’aminim.” There are three sub- 
Dénmeh. sects, whose devotions are separate and 


secret. The firstis that of the Ismirlis 
or Smyrnians, who shave their chins; the second is 
composed of the followers of Jacob Querido, a 
reputed son of Shabbethai, who shave their heads, 
but not their chins; and the third, the members of 
which shave neither the chin nor the head, consists 
of followers of Othman Baba, who in the eighteenth 
century tried to reconcile the first two sects. The 
Doénmeh resemble the Moslems and outwardly prac- 


tise their customs, even going to the mosques on 


Fridays. Their own meeting-houses, or " kals," are 
secret, and connect with their dwelling-houses by 
interior passages. They are very respectable and 
prosperous, and are said to have no poor among 
them (see DÖNMEH; J. T. Bent, ^A Peculiar Peo- 
ple,” in * Longman's Magazine,” xi. 24-86). 

Michel Febre, à Capuchin monk who lived in 
Turkey for eighteen years and who published an 
account of his experiences there and in other lands, 
has given a description ‘of the Jews in Turkey in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He says(^* Thé- 
âtre de la Turquie,” in “R. E. J.” xx. 97 et seq.): 


“There are two classes of Jews in Turkey, viz., natives, or 
original inhabitants of the country, and strangers, so called be- 
cause their ancestors came from Spain and 

Michel Portugal. The former, like the Christians, 
Febre's De- wear colored turbans, and are only to be dis- 
scription. tinguished from them by their shoes, which 
are black or violet, while those of the Chris- 
tians are red or yellow. The second class wear a ridiculous 
head-dress, like a brimless Spanish hat. They have separate 
cemeteries and do not agree with Jews of the other class on 
certain tenets of religion. Both classes are found in large num- 
bers in most of the cities belonging to the grand seignior, 
especially in commercial towns such as Smyrna, Aleppo, Cairo, 
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Thessalonica, etc. They are mainly occupied as bankers, money- 
changers, and usurers; in buying old things and, after mending 
them, selling them as new ; as employees in the custom-houses, 
as intermediaries in bargains, and as doctors, chemists, and in- 
terpreters. . . . They are so skilful and industrious that they. 
make themselves useful to every one; and there will not be 
found any family of importance among the Turks and the for- 
eign merchants which has not in its employ a Jew, either to 
estimate merchandige and to judge of its value, to act as inter- 
preter, or to give advice on everything that takes place." 
Febre also comments on the filth which he noticed 
in the Jewish houses. 

The history of the Jews in Turkey in the eight- 
eenth century is principally a very brief chronicle 

. of misfortunes. One name stands out 
Eighteenth against the dark background—that of 
Century. Daniel de Fonseca, who was chief 
court physician and played a certain 
political rôle. He is mentioned by Voltaire, who 
speaks of him asan acquaintance whom he esteemed 
highly. Fonseca was concerned in the negotiations 
with Charles XII. of Sweden. 

In 1702 a law was passed forbidding Jewsto wear 
yellow slippers and ordaining that in future they 
should wear only black coverings for the feet and 
head. In1728 the Jews living near the Baluk Bazar, 
or fish-market, were obliged to sell their houses to 
Moslems and to move away so as not to defile the 
neighboring mosque by their presence. In 1756 one 
of the most terrible fires that Constantinople has 
ever experienced broke out in the Jewish quarter 
and devastated the city; in the following year the 
sumptuary laws against the Jews were renewed; 
and in the next year an earthquake destroyed 2,000 
Jewish houses in Safed. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century a col- 
ony of Turkish Jews settled in Vienna. Their posi- 

tion was established in the Treaty of 


Turkish  Passarowitz (1718) between Turkey 
Colony at and the German empire, which made . 
Vienna. it possible for the inhabitants of one 


country to live in and to receive the 
protection of the government of the other, and vice 
versa. Many Turkish Jews took advantage of this 
treaty to lice in Vienna. which was forbidden to 
native Austrian Jews. Consequently the latter ob- 
tained passports allowing them to live in Vienna as 
Turkish subjects (see AUSTRIA). 

The destruction of the janizaries in the early part 
of the nineteenth century (1826) was a great boon 
to the Jews; for this lawless corps of soldiery had 

long been such a terror to them that 

The the word * janissaro " was (and still is) 
Janizaries. used by Jewish mothers to frighten 
their disobedient children. The word 

*janizary " (Turkish, * yenicheri?) was applied to. 
soldiers recruited from Christians who as children 
had been taken away from their parents and 
brought up in the Mohammedan faith. The corps 
was first instituted in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. No Jews appear ever to have been forced 
into this service; but they suffered most from the 
excesses of this unruly military body. Nearly 
every great fire in Constantinople started in the 
Jewish quarter, being lighted by greedy janizaries, 
who then pretended to help to quench the flames, 
while in reality they plundered the houses. The 
rabbinical responsa from the sixteenth to the nine- 
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teenth century are full of cases submitted to Jewish 
tribunals concerning the outrages, assassinations, 
and robberies of which the Jews were victims at the 
hands of these soldiers, both in Constantinople and 
in the provinces. Nevertheless certain wealthy 
Jews, under imperial authorization, held the posi- 
tion of banker to this corps. They were Pre 
“ojak baziriani,” “sarraf bashi," “ojak sarrafi," 
“shapchi bashi.” The best-known Jews who occu- 
pied this post were Judah Rosanes, Meir Ajiman, 
Jacob Ajiman, and Baruch Ajiman, in the eighteenth 
century, and Isaiah Ajiman and Behor Carmona, 
:t the beginning of the nineteenth century, The 
Jews of the lowest classes at times fraternized with 
the janizaries in their drunken debauches; and on 
the day of their destruction many janizaries sought 
refuge in Jewish houses. 

The low grade of civilization existing throughout 
Turkey since the beginning of the wars with Russia 
inthe eighteenth century seriously affected the status 
of the Jews, who were in a miserable condition until 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, when the 
fruit of the labor expended by the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle for their enlightenment began to be vis- 


ible. The masses are still very ignorant; and in 
the large cities they live in cramped, 
In the dirty quarters. Their sufferings are 


Nineteenth due not to the legal discriminations 
Century. against them, but to the general eco- 
nomic condition of the country and 

to the poverty and ignorance caused by the des- 
potie rule of centuries. The attitude of the gov- 
ernment is uniformly kind; and prompt punish- 
ment follows attacks on the Jews. Thus repar- 
ative acts on the part of the government followed 
the events that caused the Damascus AFFAIR in 
1840; the abduction of a Jewish girl at Haifa in 
1861; the extortions of the governors of Bagdad, 
Larissa, and Salonica in 1866; the troubles in Janina 
in 1872; and those in Smyrna in 1878. In 1875, 
through the intervention of the Alliance, the Jews 
in the region of Diarbekr were proteeted from moles- 
tation by surrounding Kurds. In the same year in 
Khania the Alliance brought about the appointment 
of a representative of the Jews in the general council 
of the island; and again in 1882 the threatened elec- 
toral rights of the Jews were safeguarded. In 1888 
the sultan publicly expressed his sympathy for 
the fate of the Jews of other countries and declared 
his satisfaction at the presence cf Jewish officials in 
the Ottoman administration. That same year, when 
a fire devastated the Jewish quarter at Haskcui, in 
Constantinople, the sultan subscribed £T1,000 for the 
relief of those who had been left homeless, and placed 
certain barracks at their disposal. In 1887 the minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States to Turkey was 
a Jew, Oscar S. Straus. When Straus was replaced 
by Solomon Hirsch, the grand vizier in his address 
of welcome to the latter said (see “Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” Aug. 15, 1889): “I can not conceal the satis- 
faction it gives me to see that fora second time your 
country has called a son of Israel to this eminent 
position. We have learned to know and esteem 
your coreligionists in our country, which they serve 
with distinction." Straus was again minister from 
1897 to 1900. The Jews have been loyal sup- 


porters of the government. In the war of 1885, al- 
though not admitted to the army, they gave pecu- 
niary and other aid. In Adrianople 150 w agons 
were placed by them at the disposal of the govern- 
ment for the transportation of ammunition; and in 
ihe war of 1897 the Jews of Constantinople contrib- 
uted 50,000 piasters to the army fund. 

On the failure, in 1866, of a Belgian firm, Baron 
de Hrrscr acquired from the sultan concessions for 
the construction of railways in Turkey ; and it was 
owing to his enterprise that theimportant line con- 
necting Constantinople with the rest of Europe was 
carried through, 

The Turkish government discriminates against 
foreign Jews visiting Palestine; and they are not 
allowed to stay in the Holy Land longer than three 
months. The question of Jewish immigration to 
Turkey came to the front in 1882, when the goad 
offices of the United States were invoked in obtain- 
ing permission for Russian Jews toscttle in Turkey, 
In 1885 the Lubrowsky brothers, two American citi- 
zens, were expelled from Safed because they were 
Jews, The United States government at ‘once pro- 
tested; but no permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion was arrived at. In 1888 the Porte declared that 
foreign Jews could not remain in Palestine longer 
than three months, whereupon the governments of 
the United States, Great Britain, and France sent 
notes protesting against such discrimination against 
creed and race. The Turkish government then an- 
nounced that the restriction applied only to Jews 
arriving in Palestine in numbers, the political effects 
of colonization there being feared. Various protests 
have since.been made at different times and by dif- 
ferent governments, but the rule remains in force, 
and foreign Jews are not allowed to remain in the 
Holy Land longer than three months, 

In 1895 the further question arose whether foreign 
Jews might hold real estate in Jerusalem, and the 
Porte decided it in the negative. 

On the subject of Zionism, Dr. Theodor HERZL 
had several long interviews with the sultan in May, 
1901 (see also ZIONISM), 

Accusations of ritual murder were frequent dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, hardly an interval of 
more than two or three years passing 
in which a disturbance on that score 
was not created in some part of the 
country. So late as 1903 there was a 
serious outbreak in Smyrna. "The Ottoman govern- 
ment has always been quick to punish the guilty. 
The law made in the sixteenth century by Sulaiman 
the Magnificent in this connection has already been 
noticed. In 1688 a plot to injure certain Jews by 
the same accusation was discovered by the grand 
vizier, and the offenders were summarily punished 
by the sultan. In 1840 an outbreak in Damascus 
(see Damascus AFFAIR) caused so serious a massacre 
of the Jewish inhabitants that the attention of the 
outside world was attracted to the sufferings of the 
Jews. A committee composed of Moses Montefiore, 
Isaac Adolphe Crémieux, and Salomon Munk jour- 
neyed to the Orient and insisted on reparation to the 
injured. This event, by revealing to the Western 
world the miserable condition of the Jews in Tur- 
key, led to the foundation of the ALLIANCE ISRAÉ- 
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TURKISH JEWS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


(From Nicolo Nicolai’s * Viaggi nella Turchia,” Venice, 1580.) 


Turkey 
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LITE UNIVERSELLE. This society, through its | wroteacommentary on the Palestinian Talmud. Col. 


schools—especially its manual-training and agricul-. 


tural schools, which prepare their pupils for occupa- 
tions other than those connected with the handling 
of money—has done much and is doing more to ele- 
vate the Turkish Jews. The names of the Hirsch 
and Rothschild families as well as that of Sir Moses 
Montefiore will be forever associated with the work 
of improving the condition of the Jews in Turkey. 
With influence and money and through  philan- 
thropic foundations they have ably seconded the 
work of the Alliance. At different times cholera, 
fire, and famine have reduced the Turkish Jews to 
the utmost misery, which their Western coreligion- 
ists have done their best to alleviate. The Jews in 
Asia Minor were affected alsoby the Armenian troub- 
les in the latter part of the nineteenth century ; and 
a rabbi was kilied in Keui Sanjak on the Little 
Zab. 

The flourishing period of Jewish literature in 

Turkey was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

after the arrival of the Spanish exiles, 
Literature. though before thistime, also, the Turk- 

ish Jewry had not been without its 
literary and scientific men. Printing-presses and 
Talmud schools were established ; and an active cor- 
respondence with Europe was maintained. Moses 
Capsali and his successor, Elijah Mizrahi, were both 
Talmudists of high rank, The latter was noted also'as 
amathematician for hiscommentary on Euclid's “ Ele- 
ments,” as well as for his independent work “Sefer 
Ha-Mispar.” Mordecai Comtino wrote a Bible com- 
mentary entitled * Keter Torah,” and commentaries 
on the mathematical and grammatical works of Ibn 
Ezra and others, and on the logical works of Aris- 
totle and Maimonides. Elijah Capsali, in Candia, 
a nephew of the hakam bashi, wrote in Hebrew a 
history of the Turkish dynasties (1523), and his cor- 
respondence, entitled “Sefer No‘am,” is of histor- 
ical value concerning the disputes between Italian, 
Greek, and Turkish rabbis. Another contributor to 
historical literature was Samuel Shullam from Spain, 
who edited Abraham Zacuto’s “ Yuhasin” (1566) and 
wrote a continuation of Abu al-Faraj’s “ Historia 
Dynastiarum.” Solomon Algazi wrote a compen- 
dium of chronology; and Perahyah and Daniel 
Cohen (father and son) in Salonica, and Issachar 
ibn Susan in Safed, published mathematical and 
astronomical works. Karaite literature was repre- 
sented by Elijah Bashyazi and Caleb b. Elijah 
Afendopolo, 

Especially eminent as Talmudic authorities were 
Levi b. Habib (son of Jacob b. Habib of Salonica, 
author of “ ‘En Ya‘akob”) and Jacob Berab, the dis- 
pute between whom, noticed above, causing the lead- 
ing rabbinical writers to take sides with one or the 
other. Moses Alashkar, thesynagogal poet, defended 
Habib, while Moses b. Joseph Trani, the ethical and 
homiletie writer, took up the cudgels in behalf of 
Derab. "Trani wrote a collection of ethical treatises 
entitled “Bet Elohim,” and a commentary on Mai- 
monides' * Mishneh Torah." Hisson, Joseph Trani, 
was also prominent in this field. © Other Talmudic 
scholars were: David ibn Abi Zimra, who wrote exe- 
getic, cabalistic, and methodological works; Samuel 
Sedillo of Egypt; and his namesake in Safed, who 


lections of responsa were made by David ha-Kohen, 
David b. Solomon Vital, Samuel of 


Talmud- Medina, Joseph b. David ibn Lob, Jo. 
ists. seph Taitazak, Eliezer Shim ‘oni, Eli. 


jah ibn Hayyim, Isaae Adarbi, Solo- 
mon b. Abraham ha-Kohen, Solomon Levi, Jacob b. 
Abraham Castro, Joseph ibn Ezra, Joseph Pardo, 
Abraham di Boton, Mordecai Kala‘i, Hay yim Shab- 
bethai, Elijah Alfandari, Elijah ha-Kohen, Benjamin 
b. Metalia, and Bezaleel Ashkenazi of Egypt. 

Commentaries on different books of the Old Testa- 
ment were written by Jacob Berab, David ibn Abi 
Zimra, Joseph Taitazak, Isaac b. Solomon ha-Kohen, 
Joseph Zarfati, Moses Najara, Meir Arama, Samuel 
Laniado, Moses Alshech, and Samuel Valerio, Moses 
b. Elijah Pohian published a translation of the Bible 
into modern Greek (1576); and a Persian translation 
was made by Jacob Tawus, who appears to have 
been brought from Persia to Constantinople by Moses 
Hamon. Moses Almosnino, a celebrated preacher in 
Salonica, wrote articles on philosophy and astron- 
omy, a commentary on the Bible, a collection of 
sermons, and a description of Constantinople enti- 
tled * Extremos y Grandezas de Constantinople.” 
Poetry, also, flourished. The most important He- 
brew poet of Turkey and of the century was Israel 
b. Moses Najara of Damascus, who is represented in 
the ritual of Jewish congregations everywhere, 

The more distinguished cabalistic writers were: 
Moses Cordovero, Solomon Alkabiz, Moses Galante 
and his sons, Elijah di Vidas, Moses Alshech, Moses 

Basula, and, most celebrated of all, 

Cabalistic Isaac Luria and Hayyim Vital. The 

Writers. leading representative of the Halakah 

was Joseph Caro, whose Shulhan 

‘Aruk, the only really great work published on 

Turkish soil, marked an epoch in the history of 
Judaism. 

Jewish literature in Turkey declined somewhat 
after the sixteenth century. The best-known writers 
of the seventeenth were Joseph Delmedigo, Joseph 
Cattawi, and Solomon Ayllon; of the eighteenth, 
Jacob Culi, Abraham of Toledo, and Jacob Vitas, 
who wrote in Judaeo-Spanish. <A large number of 
Talmudic works appeared in the eighteenth century 
(see Franco, l.c. pp. 124 et seg). Many rabbinical 
works in Hebrew were published during the nine- 
teenth century also; but the Judzo-Spanish litera- 
ture underwent a change, becoming more popular in 
style and including translations of novels, biogra- 
phies of eminent men, histories, scientific works, 
ete. (see list in Franco, le. pp. 270 et seg). A 
certain amount of Hebrew literature has been pub- 
lished in Turkey by Protestant missionary societies 
(Franco, /.c. p. 276). . 

The only important Jewish writer in Turkish 
was Haji Ishak Effendi, who became converted to 
Islam and was in the service of the Ottoman govern- 
ment as professor of mathematics and interpreter. 

The total number of Jews in Turkey, including 
Syria, Palestine, and Tripoli, is estimated at 463,- 
688 (“Bulletin de l'Alliance Israélite Universelle," 
1904, p. 168). Of these, 188,896 (including the 
Jewsof Constantinople) are in Europe. Theaccom- 
panying table No. I. (compiled from Cuinet, “La 
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Turquie d'Asie," Paris, 1892) shows the distribution 


of Jews in Asiatic Turkey, Syria, and Palestine, ac- ` 


cording to vilayets, sanjaks, and mutes- 

Distribu- sarifats or mutessarifliks. Table No. 

tion II. shows the Jewish population ac- 

of Jews. cording to cities, and the schools of the 

AllianceIsraélite Universelle. Where 

the two tables do not agree the figures in No. II. 

should be given the preference, as the Jews for vari- 

ous reasons (¢.g., the fear of increased taxation) are 

disinclined to give correct figures to a representative 

of the government (* Bulletin de l'Alliance," 1904, 

p.164. In the tables, names are spelled as in the 
authorities cited. 


"TABLE No. I. 


(ee 
———————————————————— 


| Jewish Jewish 
Viluyet. Sanjak. Popu- || Vilayet. Sanjak. Popu- 
lation. Jation. 
Atl selbe den No Diarbekr.|Arghana... 405 
Jews Diarbekr... 284 
Aleppo...|Aleppo..... 19,265 Mardin ..... 580 
Marash..... 868 |/Erzerum .|Erzerum.... 6 
Urfa. sesse 867 ||Konia....|Adalia..... 424 
Angora ..;Angora .... 6 Burbur 45 
Cæsarea. Hamid- 20 
Kir Shehr. Abad. ' 
Yuzgat.... 418 Konia...... n 
Bagdad ..|Bagdad ....| 52,200 Nigdeh 41 
Hillah...... 500 Mamou- serere No 
Kerbela 800 retul- Jews 
Bassora ..|Amara ..... 950 AZİZ. 
Bassora....| 2,050 ||Mosul....|Mosul......, 6.000 
Muntefilk .. SIVAS 1s ei nica à ice "E NO 
Nejd.......| 1,500 || Jews. 
Beirut.. TACTE, eseo | 20,637 |Smyrna...|Aidin......| $8,021 
alka ...... 297 Denizli. 
Beirut ..... 9,100 Menteche .. 423 
Latakia. Sarukhan,.| 1,939 
Tripoli.....| 1,102 | Smyrna ....| 18,130 
Bitlisas reler ttes vus No isSyria.....|Hamah. 
Jews Hauran. 
Brusa....!Brusa...... 2,101 Ma‘an. 
Ertoghrul.. 53 Sham-i-| 5,380 
Kara Hissar Sherif (Da- 
Sahib. mascus). 
Karassi..... 501 [T rebi-Gumusn- 40 
Kutaya..... 100 zond. | Khana, ° 
Castamu-| Bolu. Lazistan ZH 40 
ni. Castamuni.| . § Samsun .... 290 
Kangheri. Trebizond.. 110 
Sinope..... I E id osa decedit Ko eere 860 
Constanti-| (Asiatic) ...} 5,670 | Bigha (cap.| 2,062 
nople. Darda- 
Crete... Candia..... 52 nelles) 
Khania ..... 525 Isnid...... 2,500 
Lassethi .... 30 Jerusalem..| 39,866 
Rethymo... 31 ZOLL eie vs 50 


TABLE No. II. 
(Asterisks denote cities that have Alliance schools.) 


—————. 
m. 


No. of Pupils in Alliance Schools. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. ee Primary. Apprentice. 
City. lation. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
*Adrianople ........ 17,000 355 558 33 19 
Avlono ............ 50 
Baba-Eski.......... 4Q 
Camanova...... sese 10 
Caraferia .......... 500 
Castoria ........... 1,600 
Caterina........... 80 
„Cavalla "op 2.000 
"Constantinople... | 65,000} 1,338 | 1,861 45 66 
Dedeagateh ....... 200 l 
*Demotika eee: 906 159 
Djumbala.......... 175 
Doiran aai dances 75 | 
DYaIN Oso cxdi es Mews 380 | 
S eye x cases 185 | 
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TABLE No. IL — Continued. 
(Asterisks denote cities that have Alliance sehools.) 


TURKEY IN Evrope.| Jewish 
Popu- 
City. | lation. 
EEE 
Gumuljina ........ 1,200 
IGU Dac eec o s 500 
Janina: sae sae e ss 4,000 
Kir osevo Rv xS 50 
*Kirklisseh ......... 1,000 
Loule Burgas...... 350 
*Monastir .......... 6.000 
Mustapha Pasha...| 1,700 
Nevrokop.... ees 110 
Ouzun Kopri....... 200 
Preveza........ eee. 200 
Prichtina .......... 300 
*RodOStO...... eee 24100 
*Salonica............!. 15,000 
*Serres 1.0.22 cece eee || 2.000 
#Silivri............ 1,290 
SGU: coss do a sears 25 
Strumnitza ........ 650 
'"TeBorlt«s xen 900 
TUSEUD.2 iar 1,700 
Yenibazar......... 130 
Yenije Vardar ..... 60 
Yevgueli.......... 60 
"Totals ces reo vo | 188,890 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 
City. 
Archipelago: 

TODIOSAS- s wee es 850 
Cos eseaesteauspeueoasead 103 
Mitylene......... 100 

*Rhodes.......... 4,000 
'Tenedos.........- 4 


Asia Minor: 
Adalia. asssanseonee 203 


Turkey 


No. of Pupils in Alliance Schools. 


Primary. 
Boys. | Girls. 
172 185 
806 194 
150 
136 
I———— —M—— | 
9.807 | 3.398 
: | 
48 
191 121 
Adil Djevas...... 7 
Adramit.......... 2 

FAIA, uus Jes oe 8 3,000 241 
Aintab ...... e S57 
Ak-ISssar......... i 
ARES S Res ELS ! 300 
Alashehir........ i 339 

FAIGDDO.. «venen | 10,000 267 300 
Alexandretta..... 42 
Amadia.......... 1,900 
ANDO cc v err 800 
Antioch.........- | 266 
Ardjesh.......... 60 
Arghana .......: 405 
Bahkesser ....... 15 
Baindir.......... 100 
Bairamitch ...... 110 
Bazdoghan...... j4 
Biridjick......... 45 
Boudroun....... 45 

FR NUSi seis’ e viciteceee 3,502 99 125 

*Cassaba.......... 1.150 Sd 
Castamuni....... 

*Dardanelles...... 2,900 161 173 
Deirmendjik..... 30 
Denizli.......... 50 
Diarbekr......... 280 
Elbab-Djebul .... 39 
Elback 2.21.22 s .600 
Endemish........ 310 
Erdeck .......... 500 
Ertoghrul........ 53 
Erzerum ...... E 6 
Eski Shehir...... 100 
Ghevas .......... 300 
Ghevash..... s 59 
Hamid Abad..... 20 
Hehkiari......... 4,000 
Hermasti........ 80 
Isineh ........ 100 
Tet vesc we s mas 2,500 
Kardighan ...... 68 

CS eeens aee s revs 
KO: exa "i 
Kutaya........... 100 
Lampsaki........ 17 
Lazistan ........ 40 

*Maonesia........ 1,700 191 108 ' 

Makri.......:2 6: 300 

Marash.......... 211 


Apprentice. 
Boys. Girls. 
3 
50 300 
181 385 
| 
3 
5 
10 5 
/ 18.| 9 
T 2 
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Besides these schools, the Alliance has charge of 
the following: the Talmud Torahs of Adrianople 
"Rep EOM wes Go Ie and Damascus, numbering respectively 1,082 and 

sa fee | CTL pupils; the Talmud Torah of Smyrna: the 
TURKEY IN ASIA. ao Primary. Apprentice. schools Revka-Nurial and Aaron Saleh, numbering 


TABLE No. II.— Continued. 
(Asterisks denote cities that have Alliance schools.) 


opu- 
ity. lation. 500 pupils, in Bagdad: and the con 
oits Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. I aoe 9 9 as school 
in Smyrna, numbering 255 pupils. The Alliance 
Mazileh. sree 150 has also agricultural schools, which, together with 
T aM the industrial ones, offer the most hopeful outlook 
Menemen........ agi for the Jews of Turkey. 
- D ° 
MORE pr E 50 The Sephardim have held themselves more aloof 
Nazill eposse 400 from the original Jewish inhabitants of the country, 
Nigdeh . |... tl and have pr l f tl t 'hicl 
Pergamiss.. net 600 e ave preserved many of the customs which they 
Perghri...... sss. Tn brought with them from Spain. The 
Phocea .......... 3 a w 
Salikh (and envi- Char ac- elel. seat of the Sephar dic Jews isat 
TONS). aseena. 305 teristics. Salonica; but they predominate in the 
See Se ti other cities of western Turkey. Be- 
Shemdinan ...... 200 sides these Jews of foreign descent there are the 
desde koh lon 80 | original Jewish inhabitants of the country, called in 
*Smyrna...... 000s 25.500 | — 262 291 82 30 Palestine “ Musta‘ribin,” and also the * Maghrabin,” 
Pe ae or Jews of northern Africa. In the eastern part of the 
THYTA eee 1,450 Turkish empire, in the vilayets of Van and Mosul, 
Te oa are Jews who are said to be descendants of the As- 
Ope AEAN 367 syrian captivesand of those brought back from Pal- 
Santee ee a estine by the Armenian king Tigranes III. They 
Crete: a ; are hardly distinguishable from the other inhabitants 
Ion Deere ene E. | of the country except by the long curls that they 
Lassethi ......... 38 wear hanging over the temples (Cuinet, /.c. ii. 654). 
Xi BLA. E 2 Of the 5,000 Jews in the vilayet of Van, only 360 
a Gharbi....... d adhere to their ancient faith, the rest having adopted 
mara .......... ’ 

n cM 1:000 the religion of the Armenians. 
2d EEUU 1,000 The language spoken by the Jews in Turkey is 
zer eevee reenene - 1 r ivy A ry 1 fa 1 thy 
*Bagdad.......... 40,000} — 404 170 14 97 mainly a mixture of Spanish and Hebrew, in which 
,pekolbe dA A i 2 e the former is the predominating element. The Ash- 
Charban oe a 120, kenazie Jews speak a Judeco-German 
caus TEM 150 Language. jargon. For about a century after 
Dina ecu. 150 their arrival in Turkey the Spanish 
Faloudja ird inu 60 exiles preserved their mother tongue in its original 
be M CM QN 1100 purity. Gonsalvo de Illescas, a Spanish writer of 
Hay un due 250 the sixteenth century, says that he met Jews in 5a- 
Hindien o istae me lonica who spoke Castilian with as pure an accent 
Hit. NNNM 60 as his own. In later years, however, through the 

Kerbela Nedjef 7 : ; ‘ 
Kerkodk s "| eo intermixture of words from Hebrew and other 
Keuy Sanjak..... 250 tongues, the language degenerated into a jargon (sec 
Kezrabat 200 z ^ i 
EN n 250 Jup;EO-SPANISH). For some unknown reason, con- 
Koufri........... 1,000 trary to their practise in most lands, the Jews bave 
Kout Azizieh..... 200 Nal 
E O 400 been slow to learn the official language of the coun- 
Mosul meten "00 try, which is Turkish. Even in the schools founded 
Nasrieh.. iiis] 200 by the Alliance a knowledge of French was at first 
Revenduss imum 200 held to be more important. Of late years, however, 
PRA MD 950 the Jews have become alive to the fact that through 
Semawa ......... 50 their ignorance of the official language they have 
Suleimanieh ..... 2,000 i : P ari 
Palestine and Syria ) been crowded out of governmental positions by 
A Dea EEA "m Greeks and Armenians; and an earnest effort is being 
a ee 3,000! 280 198 19 6 made to spread the knowledge of Turkish. The 
Chefar-Am....... 19 Jews do not appear to have the same antipathy to 
*Damaseus........ 10,000 214 301 19 8 MU . E ; : f 
Gaa em 110 Arabic; and in Aleppo, Syria, and Mesopotamia, or | 
SIM bas Risus Mtn 155 li |^ 9 south of the linguistic line dividing Turkish and . 
"ufa ecco 8500] 188 10 Arabic, the Jews ordinarily speak the latter, al- 
Je alem T D 321 though Hebrew also is used. In the vilayet of 
Hani a 80 ] Van the Jews use an Aramaic dialect. The Jews 
ee eene nne .| 06,5:0 ed are called * Yahudi? by the Turks, or, with more 
po RR 610 respect, “ Musavi” = “descendants of Moses.” A 
*PIDerlas (5 cese: 5,720 290 term of contempt which is very commonly applied 
nU HER - 210,983 2,431 to them is * tchifut? = “mean,” “avaricious.” 


The Jews have in the main been well treated by 
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the Turkish government; and, as compared with 
their coreligionists in European countries generally, 
have been subjected to few restrictions 
Legal as regards dress and residence, To- 
Status of day they enjoy the same privileges as 
the Jews. all "rayahs," t.e., non-Moslem sub- 
jects, whose oflicial position was estab- 
lished in the laws of tbe “tanzimet” (reform). 
These were contained in the hatti-sherif of Gul- 
Haneh of 1889 and the hatti-humayun of 1856, both 
issued by the sultan Abd-ul-Mejid. The former 
placed rayahs and Moslems on an equal footing, 
guaranteeing them inviolability of person and prop- 
erty. This edict was confirmed and the privileges 
granted to non-Moslems were increased by the hatti- 
humayun, which assured to all subjects of the sul- 
tan, irrespective of creed, the following rights: (1) 
security of life, honor, and property; (2) civil equal- 
ity; (8) admission to civil and military service; (4) 
liberty of religious worship and public instruction ; 
(5) equal taxation; (6) equality on the witness-stand ; 
(7) special and mixed courts; and (8) representation 
in provincial and communal councils and in the su- 
preme councils of justice. "This edict also admits 
the principle of exemption from military service 
among non-Moslems on the payment of a fixed tax; 
and this is the system at present in vogue, non- 
Moslems not being admitted to the army and paying 
instead a tax known as “bedel-i-askerich " (see be- 
low), . 

After the Damascus Arrarr in 1840 the sultan 
issued a special firman defining the position of the 
Jews and protecting them from calumnious accusa- 
tions. Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz issued a similar firman 
in 1866 for a similar cause (Franco, * Histoire des 
Israélites de l'Empire Ottoman,” p. 222). 

The constitution of 1876 proclaimed the equality 
of all Ottomans before the law, and admitted them 
to public office. Thus in the national assembly of 
1877 three of the deputies were Jews; there were two 
Jews in the senate, and two in the council of state; 
and the secretary of the council was also a Jew. 
This parliament, however, was adjourned sine die 
before the world was able to discover what a 
Turkish parliament could accomplish. 

At the time of the Armenian troubles more re- 
forms and privileges were granted to the sultan's 
non-Moslem subjects, without, however, materially 
affecting their position. It is not from the nature 
of the laws but from the method of their execution 
that the Jews in Turkey suffer; and in this partic- 
ular they fare no worse than all the other classes of 
the population. 

As regards taxation, it may be remarked that 
originally the kharaj (see above) was a ransom ex- 
acted according to Mohammedan law from conquered 
peoples who refused to accept Islam and hence were 
liable to death. Later it came to be regarded as a 
compensation for exemption from military service. 
The Jews of Brusa were the first to pay the tax. 
The tax-paying Jews were distributed into three 
classes according to property: thoseof the first class 
paid 40 drams of silver; those of the second, 20; and 
those of the third, 10 (a dram at that time was worth 
a little over 5 cents). The *hakam bashi,” or chief 
rabbi, the “millet-cha’ush,” or secular agent of the 


community, the ^ hakam cha'ush," or rabbinical rep- 
resentative, the ofliciating ministers, teachers, the 
public slaughterer, and a few families specially fa. 
vored by the state, were exempt from the tax. It 
was collected by the millet-cha’ush. 
Taxation. and as it was discovered that the sta. 
tistical lists were not trustworthy, ow. 
ing to the fact that the rich Jews sometimes paid 
the tax for the poor, the Jewish tax-gatherers were 
required to take an oath on a scroll of the Law be- 
fore delivering the taxes collected by them. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the signitica- 
tion of the term “kharaj” was extended to include 
twelve different taxes; so that to be exempt from 
the kharaj was to be exempt from all taxes. The 
twelve taxes, paid by Jews and Christians alike, 
were the following: (1) “saliane,” or annual levy; 
(2) “ ordu-akchesi," orarmy-tax ; (3) “resim-kismet,” 
or heritage-tax; (4) “cherahor-akchesi,” or impe. 
rial pasturage-tax; (5) “kaza-akchesi,” or tax for 
maintaining the residence of the governor; (0) 

“kassab-akchesi,” or  meat-tax; (‘) 


Amplifiea- “chair-akchesi,” or  bird-tax; (8) 

tion of “rab-akchesi,” a tax payable by the 
the Term community collectively; (9) “bedd- 
‘‘Kharaj.” kharaj," or “bashi-kharaj,” tax for 


exemption from military service; (10) 
* jelb-akchesi," tax for the support of the imperial 
flocks; (11) tax for the support of the imperial cou- 
riers; and (12) tax to supply the sultan with furs, 
Besides these levies the kharaj included certain serv. 
ices to the number of seven, exemption from which 
might be purchased. These were: work on the 
fortifieations, public buildings, roads, etc.; sentry 
duty, etc.; and the quartering of new recruits. The 
promulgation of the hatti-sherif of 1839 abolished 
the kharaj in principle, although thetax survived in 
fact as compensation for non-performance of mili- 
tary duty, until the issue of the hatti-humayun. 
The admission of rayahs into the army as ordained 
by this edict presented so many difficulties that a 
new device was invented: every rayah purchased 
exemption from military duty by paying the bedel-i- 
askerieh (see above) instead of the old kharaj. 
The rayahs of Constantinople—Jews and Christians 
alike—were exempt from this tax. In the prov- 
inces the tax was collected by the “mukhtar,” or 
collector for the rabbinate. 

In its turn the bedel was modified; and to-day 
the rayahs throughout the empire (Constantinople 
excepted) pay in place of the old. kharaj two annual 
taxes, namely: (1) the “bedel-i-askerieh,” which 
amounts to about 51.68 for every male between the 
years of twenty and sixty; and (2) the * darbieh," or 
* yol-parasi" (road-tax), which averages about 10 
cents for every male between the same years. In 
addition the Jews pay communal taxes. 

In the year 1864 the Jews of Constantinople, at 
the request of the government, drew up a constitu- 

tion whieh was approved by Sultan 


Present Abd-ul-Aziz May 5, 1865. This pro- 
Admin- vided for three councils: (1) a "mej 


istration. lis-umumi,". or national assembly, to 
be composed of eighty members; (2)4 

* mejlis-jismani," or temporal council, of seven lay 
members; and (8) a “mejlis-ruhani,” or spiritual 
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council, of nine rabbis. The grand rabbi at Con- 

stantinople has no authority over the other grand 

rabbis of the empire, merely representing them be- 
fore the Porte and transmitting to them communi- 
cations from the government. It should be stated 
that beginning with the reign of Sultan Mahmud 

IL (1808-39) the spiritual chief chosen by the Jews 

has received the imperial sanction before entering 

upon his duties. The first rabbi to be elected in 
this way was Abraham Levy (1885), who was in- 
stalled in office with much pomp and ceremony. 

His successor, Samuel Hayyim, was removed by 

the government after a year of office because he 

was a foreigner. Since that time there have been 
fivehakam bashis (see CONSTANTINOPLE). The pres- 
ent chief rabbi, Moses ha-Levi, bears the title 

“kaimakam ” (= “locum tenens "). 

The judicial authority is in the hands of a bet din 
of three members, who adjudicate civil and religious 
cases, but may not pronounce sentence of capital 
punishment. In the provinces the rabbi or a mem- 
ber of the bet din represents the community before 
the governor of the province. There are hakam 
bashis also at Adrianople and Salonica in Europe 
and at Aleppo, Bagdad, Beirut, Jerusalem, and 
Smyrna in Asia. See ARABIA ; BULGARIA ; 
Eaypr; PALESTINE; RUMANIA; SERVIA; SYRIA; 
and special articles on the cities of these countries 
and of Turkey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : R. Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden, Bie- 
lefeld and Leipsic, 1881; P. Baudin, Les Israétites de Con- 
stantinople : Bulletin de P Alliance Israélite, passim ; V. 
Cuinet, La Turquie d? Asie, Paris, 1892; idem, Syrie, Liban 
ct Palestine, Paris, 1896-1901; Pulido Fernandez, Los 
Israelitas Espafioles, Madrid, 1901; M. Franco, Essai sur 
l'Histoire des Israétites de VEmpire Ottoman, Paris, 1897; 
Frankl, The Jews in the Hast, transl. by P. Beaton, London, 
1859; L. M. G. Garnett, The Women of Turkey, ib. 1893 ; 
Grütz, Gesch. Index; J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. des 
Osmanischen Reiches, passim; M. A. Levy, Don Joseph 
Nasi. Breslau, 1859; I. Loeb, La Situation des Israelites en 
Turquie, Paris, 1877; Nicolo Nicolai, Viaggi netla Turchia, 
Venice, 1850. . 
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TURTELTAUB, WILHELM: Austrian phy- 
sician and poet; born at Rzeszow, Galicia, March 
95 1816. At the age of twelve he wrote a comedy 
in imitation of Kotzebue's *Sorgen Ohne Noth." 
In 1830 heentered the University of Viennato study 
medicine (M. D. 1840), collaborating at the same time 
on the * Zuschauer," * Wanderer,” and “Sammler.” 
From 1841 he practised his profession in his native 
town. In 1885 his first work, * Wiener Fresko-Skiz- 
zen,” was published; and his one-act comedy * Der 
Nachtwandler bei Tage? was produced with success 
at the Leopoldstiidter Theater. At this time he 
made the acquaintance of Saphir, who induced him 
to contribute to his periodical “Der Humorist.” In 
1887 his “Nur Eine Löst den Zauberspruch" was 
played in Vienna and various other cities of Austria, 
and in Germany also. His * Der Abenteuerer ” and 
“Der Jugendfreund ? were produced at the Hofburg 
Theater, Vienna. In 1859 Turteltaub edited the 
"Wiener Volksbühne." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Der Jüdisehe Plutarch; Wurzbach, Bio- 
graphisches Lexikon. g 


TURTLE-DOVE. 
TUS, JACOB. See TAwUS. 


See DOVE. 
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TUSHIY YAH (lit, “sound knowledge”): Pub- 
lishing establishment founded in Warsaw in 1896, 
which, though a private enterprise, is in reality a 
Hebrew publication society striving to further the 
development and spread of Neo-Hebrew literature. 
Its founder, Bex-Avrepor, who was also one of the 
founders of the older and similar concern, the AHIA- 
sar, was its first editor, and M. Balascher was his 
associate in the business management. The present 
(1905) editors are Ben-Avigdor and S. L. Gordon 
(born in Lida, government of Wilna, 1866). The 
Tushiyyah’s program is given in its subtitle: “The 
editing of good and useful books in the Hebrew 
language for the spread of knowledge and for the 
teaching of morality and civilization among J ewish 
youth; also scientific books in all branches of litera- 
ture.” It has published, either in the original or in 
translations, numerous novels, biographies, poems, 
and historical and miscellaneous works, and has 
contributed much to the revival of Hebrew litera- 
ture in its latest phases. It has provided Hebrew 
teachers with the most popular text-books for the 
elementary teaching of Hebrew according to modern 
methods, and has also done much to encourage tal- 
ented Hebrew writers. Among the authors whose 
works have been published by the Tushiyyah are: 
Frischman, Bernfeld, Brainin, Ludvipol, Slouschz, 
Taviov, Berdyczewski, and Rabinowitz. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, ii. 82, 919-7 

384, Vienna, 1899; R. E. J. 1902, passim. 

H. R. P. Wr 

TYCHSEN, OLAUS GERHARD: Christian 
Hebraist and Orientalis; born at Tondern in Sles- 
wick, Denmark, Dec. 14, 1784; died at Rostock, 
Germany, Dec. 30, 1815. He studied rabbinics at 
the University of Halle, and journeyed through 
Germany and Denmark in the years 1759 and 1760 
on a fruitless mission for the conversion of the Jews, 
giving rise to an unseemly altercation by a conver- 
sionist sermon in the Altona synagogue. In the lat- 
ter year he was called to the newly founded Univer- 
sity of Bützow, Mecklenburg, and remained there as 
professor of Oriental languages till the university 
ceased to exist (1789), when he became chief libra- 
rian and director of the museum at Rostock. Be- 
sides many works on Arabie and Syriac archeology 
and philology, he published “ Bützowische Neben- 
stunden" (6 vols., Wismar, 1766-69), containing a 
large amount of material regarding the text of the 
Old Testament, derived mainly from Jewish com- 
mentators like Rashi and from the older versions, as 
the Septuagintand Targum. He claimed the ability 
to speak *the Talmudic language," and in à special 
monograph denied the authenticity of the Macca- 
bean and other Jewish coins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hartmann, Oluf Gerhard Tychsen, Bremen, 
1818-20; Brockhaus Konversations-Lexvikon ; MeClintock 
and Strong, Cyc. s.v. 

" J. 
TYPES, ANTHROPOLOGICAL: Correlated 
norms of racial qualities. Individuals who present 
an interrelation between the color of the hair and 
that of the eyes are considered typical representa- 
tives of their race. In the blond races fair hair is 
generally accompanied by blue eyes; in brunette 
races brown or black hair is generally accompanied 
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by dark eyes. The former are considered anthro- 
pologically blond types; the latter, brunette types. 
Individuals who do not exhibit such an interrelation 
of the color of the hair and eyes, having dark hair 
with blue eyes and vice versa, are called mixed 
types. Owing to the preponderance of dark hair 
and eyes among the Jews (see EYE; Harr), anthro- 
pologists have counted them among the races of a 
brunette type. 

From extensive investigations of the color of the 
hair and eyes of the school-children in Germany, 
Virchow has shown that the Jews have not main- 
tained their type in as pure a state as has been gen- 
erally supposed. Of 75,877 Jewish children exam- 
ined, only 46.88 per cent were brunettes having both 
dark hair and dark eyes; 11.17 per cent were blonds 
having light hair and light-colored eyes; and 42 
per cent were of the mixed type having either dark 
hair with fair eyes, or vice versa. In Austria, ac- 
cording to Schimmer, 32 to 47 per cent (according to 
the province) of the Jewish children are pure bru- 
nettes, and 8 to 14 per cent are pure blonds. In 
Bulgaria, Wateff has found that only 49.57 per cent 
of Jewish children are brunettes, while 8.71 are 
blonds and 41.72 are of mixed type; and even in 
North Africa, where the dark type predominates 


among the Jews, 76.40 per cent are brunettes, 4.62 
` per cent are blonds, and .18.98 per cent are of mixed 


ty pe. 
TYPES OF PIGMENTATION IN JEWS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. 


| Type (per cent). 
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Galician Jews: 


Men in New York... 42,95 | 305 | Fishberg. 
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Women in New York.| 50.82 Fishberg. 
Polish: 
Men in New York.. 09.65 | 9.52 | 36.83 | 815 | Fishberg. 
Women in New York. 50.00 | 5.36 | 44.64] 46 |Fishberg. 
Men in Poland.. 91.92 | 0.55 | 41.53 | 183 | Kl kind. 
Women in Poland. | 58.50 8.50 | 38.00 | 118 | Elkind. 
Lithuanian and White- 
Russian : 
Men in New York..... 53.09 | 8.73 | 38.18 | 275 | Fishberg. 
Women in New York..; 53.00 | 12.00 | 35.00 | 100 | Fishberg. 
Men in Lithuania..... 63.06 | 10.19 | 26.75 | 314 |Yakowenko, 
Talko-Hryn- 
i cewiez. 
. Women in Lithuania..| 74.00} 6.00 | 20.00 | 100 | Yakowenko. 
Little-Russian : 
Men in New York.....| 49.31] 7.31 | 43.38 | 219 | Fishberg. 
Women in New York..| 55.41] 8.11 | 86.49 | 74|Fishberg. 
Men in Little Russia. .; 51.30 | 16.20 | 34.00 | 869 | Talko - Hryn- 
-| eewiez. 
Women in Little Rus-į 68.60 | 6.90 | 24.30 | 799 Talko - Hryn- 


sia. cewicz. 
Rumanian: 


Men in New York.. 46.67 | 10.66 | 42.67 | 150 | Fishberg. 

Women in New York.. 30.00 | 13.64 | 36.30 | 4£ |Fishberg. 
Hungarian : 

Men in New York.....| 45.71 | 12.14 | 42.15 | 140 | Fishberg. 

Women in New York..| 61.5£| 5.13 | 38.83 | 39 | Fishberg. 
United States: 

Men in New York.....| 00.81 | 8.87 | 40.32 | 124 |Fishberg. 


Among Jewish adults anthropological investiga- 
tion has shown that the brunette type is not in tho 
majority. From the accompanying table it will be 
observed that the percentage of brunettes is only 48 


among the Galician Jews, while it reaches as high 


as 74 per cent among Lithuanian Jewesses. Blonds 
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are very rare among the Jews of Russian Poland; 
but among other classes they are encountered C m 
often. Among the Littlo-Russian Jews the propor- 
tion reaches 16 per cent. The mixed types are 
everywhere found in the proportion of from 30 to 
40 per cent of all the individuals examined. 

The origin of the blond and mixed types among 
the Jews has been a favorite topic of discussion for 
many anthropologists. Some have maintained that 
they are the product of intermixture 
with. the indigenous peoples of the 
European countries in which the Jews 
have lived; others show that even 
among Jews who do not live among 
blond races, as, for instance, those of 
Syria, Tunis, Morocco, and Algiers, many blonds 
are met with. It is also shown that if intermixture 
with northern European races were the origin of the 
blond Jews, the countries whose non-Jewish popu- 
lations present the largest percentage of blonds, 
as Prussia, Lithuania, etc., should have the lar gest 
proportion of Jewish blonds also. On the other 
hand, in the south and the east of Europe, where 
the Gentiles are darker, more Jewish brunettes and 
fewer blonds should be found. That this is not the 
case is Shown by the following figures, taken from 


Virchow’s census of the color rer the hair and eyes 
of school-children in Germany: 


Origin of 
Blond 
and Mixed 
Types. 


] m 
| Per Cent of Blonds. Per Cent of 


Brunettes. 
Province. 3 ; 

Chris- Chris- 

Jews tians Jews tians, 

PUUSSEU. vcre yevTS 11.23 39.75 43.84 14.05 
H6eSSB. Leo ceri 11.17 9l.» 41.50 13.22 
Baden ...... T" 10.33 24.34 41.95 21.18 
Bavaria ............. 10.88 20.36 39,45 21.10 
Alsace-Lorraine...... 13.51 18.44 ` 94.59 25.21 


These figures show in a striking manner that in 
the provinces of Germany where the percentage of 
brunettes is smallest among the Christian popula- 
tion—in Prussia, for instance, only 14.05 per cent— 
the Jews have 42.34 per cent of brunettes; while in 
Alsace-Lorraine and Bavaria, where the Christians 
show 26.21 and 21.1 per cent of brunettes respect- 
ively, the Jews have only 84.59 and 89.45 per cent 
respectively of such. "This is further confirmed by 
the following figures (from the works of Virchow 
and Schimmer) showing the distribution of Jewish 
pure blond and brunette types in Germany and. 
Austria: 


Germany Austria 
(Virchow). (Schimmer). 
Province, e g p 3 Province. p £ 2 3 
&S9|&8 ES ES 
ea & [aa A 
Silesia............ 8.20 | 49.58 || Bohemia ........ 8.29 | 46.87 
Pomerania....... 9.85 | 50.58 || Lower Austria...| 8.69 | 46.16 
Brandenburg......| 9.64 | 47.89 || Moravia.......... 9.86 13.15 
East and. West Bukowina....... 13.55 35.21 
Prussia ........ 11 43.01 {| Galicia .......... 13.97 | 82.91 
POSEN.. ceo ases 12.39 | 39.22 


It is evident from these figures that the farther 
one goes south and east in Europe, the smaller is the 
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percentage of brunettes encountered among the 
Jewsand the larger the percentage of blonds. With 
the non-Jewish population the reverse is the fact. 
Most of the blonds are found in Prussia, Pomerania, 
gleswick - Holstein, Hanover, Westphalia, ctc., 
le farther east, reaching to Posen, Silesia, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Upper and Lower Aus- 
Distribu- tria, Bukowina, and Galicia, the per- 
tion centage of pure blonds decreases 

of Blonds. and that of brunettes increases. It is 
also noteworthy, as has been pointed 

out by Virchow, that in localities where, owing to 
religious and social prejudices, the Jews have lived 


whi 


for centuries in strict isolation from other races, and ` 


presumably have not intermarried with their Gentile 
neighbors, the proportion of blond types is larger 
than in the Prussian provinces, where they have not 
been socially isolated, but, on the contrary, have 
entered into general social intercourse With the non- 
Jewish inhabitants. Here the largest proportion of 


A 


brunettes is found among the German and Austrian 
Jews. But it must be mentioned that In Algiers, 
Tunis, and Morocco, where the indigenous popula- 
tion is of a dark type, the Jews also are darker. 

It has been suggested that the blond type among 
the Jews is due to intermixture with the so-called 
Aryan, or north-European, races, in proof of which 
the following argument has been advanced: The 
Aryan type is known to consist in the combination 
of blond hair, blue eyes, tall stature, and dolicho- 
cephalism or long-headedness. Among the Galician 
Jews, Majer and Kopernicki found that while 
among the brunette Jews 6.2 per cent are dolicho- 
cephalic, 90 per cent of the blond Jews of the same 
section are so. This has been repeatedly cited as 
evidencing a relation between blondness and long- 
headedness among the Jews in Galicia, and is 
thought to be due to Teutonic intermixture. In 
Odessa, Pantukhof (* Proc. Russian Anthropological 
Society," pp. 26-80, St. Petersburg, 1859) has found 
that the Jews who have dark hair and eyes are of 
short stature, while those who have fair eyes and 
hair are taller. In Caucasia the same author has ob- 


C 
COMPOSITE PORTRAITS OF TEN BOYS OF THE JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, LONDON. 

A is the composite portrait of five boys, B of another five, and C a composite of A and B. 

(From the ** Journal of the Anthropological Institute.” ) 
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served that the Jews with fair eyes measure on the 
average 1.644 meters, and those with dark eyes 1.617 
meters only. Butall these conclusions are based on 
a small number of cases, and other investiga- 
tions tend to disprove them. In Baden, Otto Ammon 
found norelation between blond hair, blue eyes, and 
dolichocephalism, while in Poland, Elkind noticed 
that Jews with dark hair and eyes were taller than 
those with fair hair and light eyes, which phenom- 
ena are the reverse of those in the so-called Aryan 
type. Similar results were obtained by Fishberg in 
his observations of the immigrant Jews in New 
York. The darker Jews had practically the same 
head-form (cephalic index 81.97) as the blond-haired 
(82.85). 'The same was the case with tall Jews as 
compared with those of short stature: the cranio- 
metrical lines were about the same. Indeed, Jews 
with fair hair and eyes were taller than those with 
dark hair and eyes. 

|  Fishberg concludes from all the statistics gathered 


by him that the ideal Aryan type is not to be ob- 
served among the Jews. On the contrary, the rule 
appears to be that tall persons have darker hair and 
eyes, and that a smaller percentage of them are 
dolichocephalic; while Jews of short stature are of 
fairer complexion and include a larger percentage of 
dolichocephalic persons. This tends to exclude 
the hypothesis that Aryan influence is the cause of 
the Jewish blond type; but it tends to confirm the 
theory of admixture from the Slavonian type. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Fishberg, Materials for the Physical An- 
thropology of the Eastern European Jews, in Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1905; S. Wateff, An- 
thropologische Beobachtungen der Farbe der Augen, der 
Haare und der Haut bei den Schulkindern von den Türken, 
Pomaken, Tataren, Armenier, Griechen and Juden in 
Bulgarien, in Correspondenzblatt der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft für Anthropologie, 1903, xxxiv., Nos. 7,9. See also 
EYE and HAIR. 
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What is popularly known as * the Jewish type” is 
nota correlation of definite anthropological measures 
or characteristics, but consists principally in a pecul- 
jar expression of face, which is immediately and un- 
mistakably recognized as “Jewish” in a large num- 
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ber of cases of persons of the Jewish race. It has 
been observed that children in New York, Gentile 
as well as Jewish, can unerringly distinguish be- 
tween Jew aud Gentile, whether juvenile or adult. 
The negroes of the Gold Coast are said to differenti- 
ate the two types of Europeans with equal exacti- 
tude, saying “here come two whites and a Jew," 
instead of ^ here come three whites” (Andree, “Zur 
Volkskunde der Juden," p. 88). Yet when taken 


together in large numbers, a considerable proportion 


of Jews fail to betray their racial provenience. In 
collective photographs of Jewish school-children and 
inmates of institutions it has been found that while 
about 53 per cent of the subjects can be more or 
less certainly identified as Jews by their facial ex- 
pression, the remaining 47 per cent fail to show 
any distinctive feature which would definitely 
mark them as Semites, though if compared with 
Gentiles of the same class they could probably be 
differentiated. It has also been remarked that per- 
sons who do not have the Jewish expression in their 
youth acquire it more and more as they grow from 
middle tooldage. Although Jewesses appear to be 
more variable in appearance than Jews, they seem 
to show the type in its greatest purity when they 
actually are Jewish in features. : 
The precise nature of this Jewishness is very dif- 
ficult to determine with any degree of certainty or 
accuracy. Evidently it is not in any 
Expres- one feature, for whenever any single 
sion. trait, such as the shape of the nose or 
the brilliancy of the eyes, is assumed 


-to be characteristic, the very next example is liable 


to disprove the validity of the test. The sole at- 
tempt to obtain any scientific discrimination of the 


Jewish expression was made by F. Galton and Jo- 


seph Jacobs in 1885, by means of composite portrai- 
ture. In their experiments Jewish boys of the 
Jewish Free School, London, were selected as being 
typically Jewish in appearance, and full-face and 
profile photographs were first taken on a uniform 
scale, and then superimposed on a single plate, so 
that the eyes and mouth in each case fell upon the 
Same spots on the plate. By this means all the vary- 
ing traits and features blurred out, while the com- 
mon characteristics were emphasized and became 
Stronger. The results were given in “The Photo- 
graphic News,” April, 1885, and in “ The Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute,” 1885. The full-face 
composite here given is made up of (a) that of five 
Jewish lads, (b) that of another five, and (e) one of 
(2) and (b), thus giving the summary of the char- 
acteristic features of ten typically Jewish boys. 
The result is remarkably Jewish in appearance, and 
it will be found that this character is given by the 
eyebrows, eyes, nose, and lips, while the position 
and contour of the cheek-bone also serve to deter- 
mine it. ‘The eyebrows are generally well-defined, 
somewhat bushy toward the nose, and 

Composite tapering off toward the extremitics. 

Portraits. Thecyes themselvesare generally bril- 

liant, both lidsare heavy and bulging, 

and it seems to be the main characteristic of the 
Jewish eye that the upper lid covers a larger pro- 
portion of the pupil than among other persons. This 
may serve to give a sort of nervous, furtive look to 


the eyes, which, when the pupils are small and set 
close together with semistrabismus, gives keenness 
to some Jewish eyes. Thelymph-sac beneath the eye 
is generally fuller and more prominent than among 
non-Jews. The high cheek-bone gives as a rule the 
holiow cheek that adds to the Jewish expression, 
while the nose in full face can be discerned only by 
the flexibility of the nostrils, the chief Jewish char- 
acteristic of this organ (see Nose). The upper lip 
is generally short, and the lower projects, giving a 
somewhat sensual appearance tothe face. Thechin 
almost invariably recedes from the lip, leaving an 
indentation beneath it in the great majority of in- 
stances. The ears of many Jewish persons project, 
and in boys increase the impression of Jewishness, 

With growth, as already noted, the Jewish ex- 
pression becomes even more marked. In males thig 
may be due to the appearance of the mustache and 

beard, and it is frequently found that 

Adults. the mustache is somewhat sparse, a 

rather bare portion intervening be- 
tween the tuft under the nostril and the mustache 
proper. The beard is in some cases comparatively 
thick and in others luxuriant, curling, and part- 
ing naturally. It is to be observed that some Jew- 
ish faces have almost all of these stigmata. Themin. 
lature of Spinoza (Jew. Encyc. xi. 512) shows the 
brilliant and sensitive eye, the conspicuous nostril, 
and the thick underlip. That of Benfey (db. iii. 16) 
has the projecting cars, the thick underlip, and the 
conspicuous al of the nose, while the lymph-sac is 
well developed and the pupil of the eye is nearly 
half hidden by the upper lid. The same character- 
istic will be seen in the portrait of Moses Berlin (č. 
iii. 80), which has, in addition, the marked eye- 
brows and the curved nostril. 

Besides all these details, there is something in the 
whole formation of the face which is generally 
found in the Jewish type. Asa rule, the face is oval 
in shape, especially in the best type of Jewesses, 
and if regarded in profile, it is distinctly convex, 
the nose being, as it were, an appendix to the cllip- 
soid. It is rare indeed that a Jew is found with a 
prognathous jaw. 

Notwithstanding the similarity of expression 
found in large measure among all Jews, there are a 
nuniber of distinctions which enable a close observer 
to distinguish between various subtypes of the 
Jew. Close attention to Talmudic study, combined 
with the peculiar work of the sweat-shop, produced 
in eastern Europe what is known as *the ghetto 
bend." The need for wearing phylacteries on the 
forehead while the head is covered has led in many 
instances to the hat being worn upon the back of 
the head. These two characteristics often enable 
observers to identify Jews from eastern Europe, 
even before their faces are seen. Among them, too, 
it has been claimed, various subdivisions can be dis- 
cerned, consisting mainly in differences in the pro- 
jection of the cheek-bones, the formation of the 
eyelids, and the thickness of the lips. It has even 
been held by those who believe in a strong ad- 
mixture from surrounding nations that there is à 
Siavonic, Mongoloid, and Armenioid type of the 
Jew, due to admixture of Slavic, Tatar, or Armo- 
nian blood. Luschan indeed professes to regard 


From photographs by B. Hellnuch, New York, 


J.E., Vol, XU, Copyright, 1905, by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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COMPOSITE PORTRAIT OF TEN JEWISH Laps, New YORK. 


(A=composite of a! a? 2? at a’. B=composite of b! b? b? b! b*. C=co-composite of A and B.) 
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ihe last-named as the original source of the Jewish 


race. 


Numbers of Jews are found, on the other hand, 


who possess none of the characteristics here noted, 
and yet are recognizable as Jews. Thisis especially 
iue of the Little-Russians, who apparently resem- 
ple their Gentile neighbors in every facial character- 
istic, but are differentiated from them by some sub- 
tile nuance which distinguishes them as Semites. It 
is seemingly some social quality which stamps their 
features as distinctly Jewish. This is confirmed by 
the interesting fact that Jews who mix much with 
the outer world seem to lose their J ewish quality. 
This was the case with Karl Marx, Har£vy the 
musician (MEYERBEER was remarkably Jewish), Sir 
Julian GorpsarD, Sir John SrxoN (in whom there 
wasa mixture of Gentile blood), Sir David SALO- 
mons, and RUBINSTEIN. Two illustrious living Ital- 
jans, Lomproso and LUZZATTI, would scarcely be 
taken for Jews; and even the late Theodor HERZL 
was not distinctively Jewish, all observers drawing 
attention to his resemblance to the Assyrian rather 
than to the Jewish ty pe. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jewish Statistics, pp. xxxii.-Xxxiv. 


TYPOGRAPHY: The art of printing. The 
invention of printing was welcomed by the Jews as 
“the art of writing with many pens." From the 
time of the earlier printers reference is made to their 
craft as “holy work” (“‘Abodat ha-Kodesh”). It 
may here be treated under the two headings of his- 
tory and characteristics. 

I. History: The history of Hebrew printing is 
divided into five stages, of which only a sketch can 
be attempted in this place, many of the details being 
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Jews made use of the art for Hebrew printing, as the 
conditions in Germany did not admit of their doing 
so there; and all the Hebrew printing of the fifteenth 
century was done in the Italian and Iberian penin- 
sulas, where about 100 works were produced before 
1500. Hebrew printing began in Italy ; 
Incunab- aud apart from Reggio di Calabria, 
ula. where the first printed book was 
produced in 1475, and Rome, where 
possibly the earliest Hebrew press was set up, print- 
ing was centered about Mantua, where it began in 
1477. In the same year Ferrara and Bologna 
started printing. The chief printer family of Italy 
was that of the Sonctnos, which besides working at 
Mantua printed at Casale-Maggiore, Soncino, 
Brescia, Naples, and Barca. Bible, Taimud, and 
ritual, halakic, and ethical works naturally formed 
the chief subjects of printing in these early days. 
In Spain, Hebrew printing began at Guadalajara in 
1482, went three years later to Ixar, and finished at 
Zamora, while in Portugal it began at Faro in 1487, 
went to Lisbon in 1489, and finished at Leiria in 
1792. The total number of books printed in Spain 
and Portugal amounted to only 17. The early types 
were rough in form; but the presswork for the most 
part was excellent, and the ink and paper were of 
very enduring quality. Owing to the work of the 
censor and the persecution of the Jews, the early 
productions of the Hebrew presses of Italy and the 
Iberian Peninsula are extremely rare, one-fifth of 
them being unique (for further particulars see Ix- 
CUNABULA). 
II. (1500-42): This period is distinguished by the 
spread of Jewish presses to the Turkish and Holy 
Roman empires. In Constantinople, Hebrew print- 
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already treated under the names of prominent print- 
ers or presses. The five stages of Hebrew typog- 
raphy are as follows: 1., 14% 5-1500, incunabula in 
southern Europe; II., 1500-42, spread to north and 
east; IIL, 1542-1627, supremacy of Venice; IV., 
1627-1782, hegemony of Amsterdam; V., 1782- 
1900, modern period, in which Frankfort, Vienna, 
and, more recently, Wilna and Warsaw have come 
to the front. For the most part Hebrew printing 
has becn done by Jews, but the printing of Bibles 
has been undertaken also by Christian typographers, 
especially'at the university towns of Europe. These 
productions, for lack of space, are for the most part 
to be neglected in the following sketch. 

I. (1475-1500): It was twenty years before the 


ing was introduced by David Nahmias and his son 
Samuel about 1508; and they were joined in the year 
1530 by Gershon Soncino, whose work was taken 
up after his death by his son Eleazar (see COX- 
STANTINOPLE— TYPOGRAPHY). Gershon Soncino put 
into type the first Karaite work printed (Bashyazi's 
« adderet Eliyahu”) in 1581. In Salonica, Don 
Judah Gedaliah printed about 30 Hebrew works from 
1500 onward, mainly Bibles, and Gershon Soncino, the 

Wandering Jew of early Hebrew ty- 


Second pography, joined his kinsman Moses 
Period. Soncino, who had already produced 3 


works there (1526-27) ; Gershon printed 
ihe Aragon Mahzor (1529) and Kimbhi's * Shora- 
shim” (1533). The prints of both these Turkish cities 
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were not of a very high order. The works Selected, | burg and Ulm, and finally settled in 1546 at Hed- 
however, were important for their rarity and literary dernheim, where he published a few works, At 
charaeter. "The type of Salonica imitates the Span- | Augsburg, 1544, the convert Paulus Emilius printed 
ish Rashi ty pe. a Judzo-German Pentateuch. Three Works of this 

Turning to Germany, the first Jewish press was | period are known to have been printed at Cracow, 
seb up in Prague by Gershon ben Solomon Cohen, | the first o£ them, in 1584, a commentary of Israel. 
who founded in that city a family of Hebrew print- Isserlein on “Sha‘are Durah ? with elaborately deg- 
ers, known commonly as “the Gersonides." He | orated title-page. | 
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FROM TRACTATE 'ERUBIN, PRINTED BY BOMBERG, VENICE, 1521, 


began printing in 1518 with a prayer-book, and Other towns of Germany also printed Hebrew 
during the period under review confined himself al- | works during this period, but they were mainly 
most exclusively to this class of publications, with | portions of the Biblical books, mostly editions of the 
Which he supplied Jewish Germany and Poland. Psalms, produced by Christian printers for Chris. 
He was joined about 1518 by Hayyim ben David | tian professors, as at Cologne (1518), Wittenberg 
Schwartz, who played in northern Europe the same | (1521 onward) Mayence (1523), Worms (1529), 
wandering róle the Soncinos assumed in the south. | and Leipsic (1538). To these should be added 
From 1514 to 1526 he worked at Prague, but in 1530 | Thomas Anshelm's edition of the Psalms at Tü- 


FROM THE FIRST ILLUSTRATED PRINTED HAGGADAH, PRAGUE, 1520. 


bingen in 1512. It was followed by his edition of 


he was found at Oels in Silesia, printing a Penta- 
Kimhi’s grammar at Hagenau, 1519. With these 


teuch with the Megillot and Ifaftarot. He trans- 
ferred his activity to the southwest at Augsburg, may be mentioned the Paris printers of the sixteenth 
Where in 1588 he published Rashi on the Pentateuch century (from 1508 onward), who produced gram- 
and Megillot, the next year a Haggadah, in 1536 a | mars and Bibles (see Pants). ” 

letter-writer and German praycr-book, and in 1540 Returning to the earlier home of Hebrew print- 
an edition of the Turim, followed by rimed Judivo- ing, a considerable number of towns in Italy had 
German versions of Kings (1543) and Samuel (1544). | Hebrew presses early in the sixteenth century, 
In 1544 he moved to Ichenhausen, between Augs- | mainly through the activity of Gershon Soncino, 
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who is found in Fano (1515), Pesaro (1517), Or- 
tona (1519), and Rimini (1521): other presses were 
temporarily worked in Trino, Genoa, and Rome, 
the last under Elijah LEvrra. In Bologna nine 
works w vere produced between 1587 and 1541, main- 
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From the " Wikkuah " Printed by Sebastian Münster, 
Basel, 1539. 


ly prayer-books and responsa. Above all, this 
period is distinguished in Italy by the foundation 
and continuance of the Venetian press under the 
guidance of Daniel BOMBERG, a Dutchman from 
Antwerp, llis thirty-five years’ ac- 
tivity from 1515 to 1549 was in a 
measure epoch-making for Hebrew 
typography. His productions shared 
in all the excellence of the Venice press, and in- 
cluded the first rabbinic Bible in 1517, the first com- 
plete edition of the Babylonian Talmud in 1520 
(its pagination is followed at the present day), a 
Jarge number of editions of the Bible in whole or 
part, several grammatical, lexicographic, and mid- 
rashie works, seven commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, six responsa collections, philosophical and 
ethieal writings, and several rituals, including a 
Tefillah and a Mahzor according to the Spanish rite, 
one according to the Greek rite (Mahzor Romania), 
and a Karaite one. Finally, reference should be 
made to the university press of Basel, where the 
Frobens produced Hebrew works in a remarkably 
clear type, with the letters slanting to the left, 
somewhat after the manner of the. carly Mantua 
editions, Froben began in 1516 with an edition of 
the Psalms, and produced many of the works of Eli- 
jah Levita and Sebastian Mtxsrer, Altogether 
Schwab (in * Incunables Orientaux,” pp. 49-128) enu- 
merates about 480 works produced between 1500 and 
1540. Allowing for omissions by him, not more than 
600 works were produced between 1418 and 1840. 
HI. (1542-1027): Thethird period is distinguished 
by the activity of the censor, which lasted for two 
centuries or more in southern and eastern Europe. 
The principle of regulating the books to be read 
by the faithful, and even by the unfaithful, was 
Inaugurated by the Roman Curia in 1542 , though 
the first carrying out of it was with the burning of 
the Talmud in1554. But even previous to that date 
Jews had taken precautions to remove all cause of 
offense. About 1542 Meïr Katzenellenbogen cen- 
sored the selihot of the German rite, and Schwartz 


Daniel 
Bomberg. 


adopted his changes in the edition which he pub- 
lished at Heddernheim in 1546. 
Resuming the history of the Italian presses, that 
of Venice first chgagesattention. Bomberg was not 
allow ed to havea monopoly of Hebrew 
Third printing, which had been found to be 
Period. exceptionally profitable. Other Chris- 
Supremacy tians came into the field, especially 
of Venice. Marco Antonio Giustiniani, who pro- 
duced twenty-five works between 1545 
and 1592. Another competitor arose in the person of 
Aloisio BRAGADINI, who began printing in 1550. In 
the competition both parties appealed to Rome; and 
their disputes brought about the burning of the 
Talmud in 1554 at Ferrara, and the strict enforce- 
ment of the censorship, even in Venice, the presses 
of which stopped printing Hebrew books for eight 
years. Similar competition appears to have taken 
place with regard to the Hebrew typesetters whom 
these Christian printers were obliged to employ. 
Cornelius ADELKIND and his son, German Jews of 
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From Pentateuch, Sabbionetta, 1557. 


Padua, first worked with Bomberg, and then were 
taken over by Farri (1544), and they appear to have 
also worked for both Bragadini and Giustiniani. 
There was a whole body of learned press-revisers. 
Among them should be mentioned Jacob b. Hayyim, 
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ihe editor of the rabbinic Bible, and Meir Katzenel- Reverting to Venice, printing was resumed in 
jenbogen, who helped to edit Maimonides’ “Yad” | 1564 by Giovanni de Gara, who took up the work 
(1550). When Venice ceased for atime to issue He- | of Bomberg, and between 1564 and 1569 produced 
brew books, printing was taken up in Ferrara (1551- | more than 100 different works, making use of Chris- 
1557) by Abraham Usque, who printed the * Conso- | tian as well as Jewish typesetters, among the latter 
lacam" of his brother Samuel Usque (1358) In | being Leon of Modena in the years 1595-1601. 
Sabbionetta (1551-59) Tobias Foa printed about Besides Gara there were Grippo, Georgio de Cavalli, 
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twenty works, among them a very correct edition | and the Zanetti family, but none of them could com- 
of the Targum on the Pentateuch, employing the | pete with the activity of the Bragadinis, which was 
ubiquitous Adelkind to print a fine edition of the | resumed about the same time. They made use of 
“Morch” and an edition of the Talmud in parts, Samuel Archevolti and Leon of Modena among their 
only one of which is extant. The Sabbionetta types | typesctters. It is worthy of mention that several 
are said to have gone back to Venice when the Braga- | important works appeared at Venice from printing: 
dinis resumed work. In Cremona a Hebrew press establishments which can not be identified, inclu- 
was set up in 1556 by Vincentio Conti, who issued | ding the editio princeps of the Shulhan ‘Aruk (1565). 
altogether forty-two works up to 1560, including | A few works were printed at Rome (1546-81) by 
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FROM TUE HUTTER BIBLE, HAMBURG, 1387, SuowiNG HOLLOW SERVILE LETTERS, 


were saved with difficulty from the fires of the In- | of works in Verona by Francesco delle Donne. 

quisition. His first edition of Menahem Zioni's The greatest activity in Italy outside Venice was 
commentary was not so fortunate; notwithstanding | that carried on at Mantua by the Rufenellis, who 
that it had received the license of the censor, it was employed Joseph Ashkenazi and Meir Sofer, both 
burnt. About thirty-three works were produced | from Padua, as their chief typesetters. Their activ- 
during this period at Riva di Trento by Joseph | ity was followed by that of Ephraim b. David of 
Ottolenghi under the auspices of Cardinal Madruz, | Padua and Moses b. Katriel of Prague, both work- 


the first edition of the Zohar, 9,000 copies of which | Antonio Bladao and Francesco Zanetti, and a couple 


whose titular hat appears upon the title-pages of the | ing in the last decade of the sixteenth century, the 
volumes. latter for the publishers Norzi brothers. Altogether 
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Zunz enumerates seventy-three works produced at 
Mantua during the third period, including a “ Se- 
fer Yezirah,” “Tanhuma,” Aboab's “Menorat ha- 


Ma'or," and an edition of Abot in Italian. 
During this period the Hebrew press of Basel 


received new light in the advent from Italy of Israel 
b. Daniel Sifroni, one of those wandering master 
workmen who, like Soncino and Schwartz, charac- 

terized the carly history of Hebrew 
Froben and printing. 
Waldkirch. a number of important works were 

produced by Froben of Basel between 
1918 and 1584, including a Babylonian Talmud, Isaac 
Nathan’s Concordance, and the “‘Ir Gibborim,” 
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whose publisher in Prague, finding that he could 
not have printing done as well there as by Sifroni, 
sent it to the latter in Basel In the year 1588-84 
Sifroni was working for Froben at Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, where he printed several Judzo-German 
works, including the Five Megillot with glossary in 
red ink; he printed also an edition of Benjamin 
of Tudela's “Travels.” Froben’s success, like that 
of Bomberg. induced other Christian printers to join 
in competition, as Guarin (for whom Sifroni also 
worked), Beber, and especially Conrad Waldkirch, 
who from 1598 on published a Great Tetillah, an 
‘Aruk, an Alfasi in octavo, and * Synagogue Music 
and Songs" by Elijah b. Moses Loans, who was for 
a time Waldkirch’s corrector for the press. Morde- 
cai b. Jacob of Prossnitz, who, as shown below, 
had had a large printing experience in the cast of 
Europe, also assisted Waldkirch in 1622, After his 
departure the Basel Hebrew prints became scarcer, 
and were confined mainly to the productions of the 
Buxtorfs, while only sporadic Hebrew works were 
produced at Altdorf, Bern, and Zurich (where, 
however, one of the finest specimens of Hebrew 
printing had been produced in the Judseo-German 
.'" Yosippon" of 1546). Reference may be here made 
to prints of Paulus Fagiusat Constance in 1643-44, 
mainly with Judzo-German or Latin translations. 
Altogether the total number of Hebrew works pro- 
duced in Switzerland was not more than fifty. 

The history of the Hebrew press in Denmark de- 
serves treatment in fuller detail, as it has been re- 
cently investigated by Simonsen. In 1598 Heinrich 
Waldkireh imported some inferior Hebrew type to 
Copenhagen from Wittenberg; but nothing of im- 
portance was printed during the following three 
decades. In 1681 Solomon Sartor published some 
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excerpts from the Bible; and in 1663 Henrik Gide 
printed similar extracts. In 1734 Marius Fogh (who 
later became city magistrate of Odense) published 


an edition of Isaac Abravanel’s commen tary on Gen. 
xlix. This work, which bore the imprint of the 


Copenhagen publishing-house of I. C. Rothe, wag 
for sale as late as 1893. Christian Nold’s concord. 
ance of the Bible appeared in 1679 from the press 
of Corfitz Luft in Copenhagen, and the solid quarto 
volume, containing 1,210 pages, gives evidence of 
the author’s diligence, as well as of the printer’s 
skill and care. A Lutheran pastor, Lauritz Petersen, 
in Nykóbing on the island of Falster, published 
in 1640 a new Hebrew versification of the Song of 


FROM A COMMENTARY ON SONG OF SONGS, SAFED, 1578. 


Solomon, intended as a wedding-present for the 
son of King Christian IV. and his bride Magdalena 
Sibylla. This work, which was entitled * Canticum 
Canticorum Salomonis,” consisted of Hebrew verse 
With Danish translation, and with various melodies 
added; it was printed by Melchior Martzau. Sam- 
uel ben Isaac of Schwerin published in 1787 some 
Talmudic annotations entitled “ Minhat Shemu’el,” 
printed by the Copenhagen firm cf Thiele, but 
showing evidence of lack of skill. 

To revert to Switzerland, Fagius printed a number 
of Biblical, grammatical, and polemical works at 
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Isny, with the help of Elijah Levita, who produced 
there the * Tishbi,” “ Meturgeman,” and “ Bahur,” be- 
sides a German translation of the “Sefer 

Fagius and ha-Middot” in 1549, which is now vory 
Hene. rare, Another Christian printer who 

is mentioned throughout this period is 

Hans Jacob Hene, who produced about thirty Jew- 
ish works in Hebrew at Hanau (1610-80). He ca... 
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tered more to the students of the Talmud and Ha- 
lakah, producing three responsa collections, three 
commentaries on the Talmud, the Tur and Shulhan 


‘Aruk, and three somewhat similar codes, as well 
as a number of Judzeo-German folk editions like 


the “Zuchtspiegel” or the * Brandspiegel ” (1626), 
and the * Weiberbuch " of Benjamin Aaron Solnik. 
Among his typesetters were a couple of the Ulmas, 
of the Günzburg family, and Mordecai b. Jacob 
Prossnitz, who has already been mentioned. Hene’s 
type is distinguished by its clearness, and by the 
peculiar form of the “shin” in the so-called * Weiber- 
deutsch." Other isolated appearances of Hebrew 
works at Tannhausen (1594) Thiengen (1660), 
and Hergerswiese did not add much to German 
Jewish typography in this period. 

Meantime, in eastern Europe, the Gersonides con- 
tinued their activity at Prague, especially in the 
printing of ritual works; but they suffered from the 
competition of the Bak family, who introduced from 
Italy certain improvements from the year 1605 on- 
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trade from 1556 onward, when an edition of the 
tractate Shebu‘ot appeared in the former city. Its 
printers were mainly of the Jaffe family; Kalony- 
mus Abraham (1562-1600) was followed by his son 


Zebi (1602 onward), who made use of the services of 
the above-mentioned Mordecai b. Jacob of Prossnitz, 


The prints of the Jaffes were mainly productions of 
local rabbis and Judzeo-German works. During the 
plague which ravaged Lublin in 1592 Kalonymus 
Jaffe moved his printing establishment to Bistro- 
vich, whence he issued a Haggadah with Abrava- 
nel's commentary. 

It should perhaps be added that at Antwerp and 
Leyden in this period Biblical works by Christian 
printers appeared, at the former place by the cele- 
brated Christopher Plantin, who got his type from 
Bomberg's workshop. 

IV. (1697-1782): This period is opened and dom- 
inated by the foundation of the press at Amster- 
dam, tho rich and cultured Maranos of the Dutch 
capital devoting their wealth, commercial connec- 
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FROM "KEHILLOT YA'AKOB," VENICE, 1599. 


ward, Among the typesetters at Prague in this 
period was the Jewess Gütel (daughter of Lob 
Setzer), who set up a work in 1627. At Prague 
almost for the first time is found the practise of rabbis 
issuing their responsa from the local presses. The 
decoration employed by the Prague press of this 
period was often somewhat elaborate. Besides the 
illustrated Haggadah of 1526, the title-page of the 
Tur of 1540 is quite elaborate and includes the arms 
of Prague. 

In Cracow Isaac ben Aaron of Prossnitz revived 
the Hebrew press in 1569, and produced a number 
of Talmudic and cabalistie works from that time to 
his death in 1614, when his sons succeeded to his 
business. He was assisted by Samuel Bohn, who 
brought from Venice the Italian methods and title- 

page designs, which were used up to 
Cracow and about 1580, He produced, besides the 
Lublin. Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds, 
two editions of the Midrash Rabbot, 
the * Yalkut Shim ‘oni ? (1596), and several works of 
Moses Isserles and Solomon Luria, besides the * Yu- 
hasin,” * Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,? and * Yosippon." 
Isaac b. Aaron for a time ran a press in his native 
city of Prossnitz, where from 1602 to 1605 he pub- 
lished four works. 
Lublin competed with Cracow for the eastern 


tions, and independent position to the material de- 
velopment of Hebrew literature in book form. For 
nearly a century after its foundation Amsterdam 
supplied the whole of Teutonic Europe with Hebrew 
books; and the term * Defus Amsterdam ? was used 
to denote type of special excellence even though 
cast elsewhere, just as the term “Italic” wasa pplied 
to certain type cast not only in Italy but in other 
countries. The first two presses were set up in the 
year 1627, one under Daniel de Fonseca, the other 
under Manasseh ben Israel, who in the following 
twenty years printed more than sixty works, many 
of them his own, with an excellent edition of the 

Mishnah without vowels, and, charac- 


Fourth  teristically enough, a reprint of Al- 
Period.  moli's"Pitron Halomot” (1627). The 
Hegemony work in later times was mainly done 
of Am- by his two sons, Hayyim and Samuel. 
sterdam. Toward the latter part of Manasseh 


ben Israel's career as a printer an im- 
portant competitor arose in the person of Immanuel 
Benveniste, who in the twenty years 1641-60 pro- 
duced prayer-books, a Midrash Rabbah, an Alfasi, 
and the Shulhan ‘Aruk, mostly decorated with 
elaborate titles supported by columns, which be- 
came the model for all Europe. He was followed 
by the firm of Gumpel & Levi (1648-60) Par- 
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ticular interest attaches to the name of Urr Prorsus 
HA-LEVI, an apprentice of Benveniste's who was in 
business in Amsterdam on his own account from 1658 
to 1689. He was the medium through which the 
Amsterdam methods of printing were transferred 
to Zolkiev between 1692 and 1695. His productions, 
though in the Amsterdam style, were generally 
of a less costly and elegant nature, and he appears 
to have printed prayer-books, Mahzors, calendars, 
and Judaeo-German works for the popular mar- 
ket, Just as Uri Phoebus worked for the Ger- 
man Jews, so Athias contemporaneously published 
ritual works for the Spanish Jews, who demanded 
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uprisings in 1648-56 were employed by Christian 
printers of that city, as Albertus Magnus, Christoph 
von Ganghel, the Steen brothers, and Bostius, the 
last-named of whom produced the great Mishnah of 
Surenhusius (1698-1703). A most curious phenom- 
enon is presented by Moses ben Abraham, a Chris. 
tian of Nikolsburg, who was converted to J udaism, 
and who printed several works between 1690 and 
1694. Abraham, the son of another proselyte named 
Jacob, was an engraver who helped to decorate the 
Passover Haggadah of 1095, printed by Kosman 
Emrich, who produced several important works be- 
tween 1692 and 1714. 
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usually a much higher grade of printing, paper, and 
binding than did their poorer German coreligion- 
ists (1660-83), Athias’ editions of the Bible, and 
especially of the Pentateuch, for which he had 
Leusden’s help, are especially tine; and the edition 
of Maimonides’ * Yad ? which his son and successor, 
Immanuel, published in 1703, is a noteworthy piece 
of printing, A third member of the Athias family 
printed in Amsterdam as late as 1739-40. 
TheSephardic community of Amsterdam had also 
the services of Abraham de Castro Tartas (1663-95), 
who had learned his business under the Ben Isracls. 
He printed, chiefly, works in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and in the decoration of his titles was fond 
of using scenes from the life of David. A number 
of Poles who fled to Amsterdam from the Cossack 


Less important presses at the beginning of this 
period were erected in Amsterdam by Moses Cou- 
tinho, Isaac de Cordova, Moses Dias, and the firm 
of Soto & Brando. Members of the Maarssen fam- 
ily are also tobe reckoned among the more pro- 
ductive Hebrew printers of Amsterdam. Jacob, 
Joseph, David, and Mahrim Maarssen produced 
many works between 1695 and 1740, among them 
reproductions of cursive writing. The last-named 

settled later at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The By this time the Hebrew press at 
Proopses. Amsterdam had become entirely 
dominated by mercantile considera- 

tions, and was represented by the publishing- and 
printing-houses of Solomon ben Joseph Proops, 
whose printed catalogue “ Appiryon Shelomoh, ” 1780 
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PAGE FROM THE "MIERA'OT GEDOLOT," AMSTERDAM, 1124. 
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{the first Known of its kind), shows works pub- 
lished by him to be mainly rituals and a few re- 
sponsa, two editions of the “‘En Ya‘akob,” the “ Ho- 
bot ha-Lebabot," and the “ Menorat ha-Ma’or,” two 
editions of the Zohar (1715), and the Judzo-German 
" Ma'asehbuch."  Proops was evidently adapting 
himself to the popular taste from 1697 onward. The 
house established by him continued to exist down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, Joseph and 
Jacob and Abraham being membersthereof from 173: 
until about 1780. "They were followed by Solomon 
ben Abraham Proops in 1799, while a David ben 
Jacob Proops, the last of the family, died in 1849, 
and his widow sold the business to I. Levisson. 

Mention should be made here of the two Ashko- 
nazic Dayyanim of Amsterdam, who added printing 
to their juridical accomplishments, Joseph Dayyan 
from 1719 to 1787, and Moses Frankfurter from 1790 
to 1748; the latter produced between the years 1724 
and 1728 the best-known edition of the rabbinic 
Bible. The only other Amsterdam printer whom it 
is necessary to mention is Solomon London (c. 1121), 
on account of his later connection with Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

Resuming the history of the Prague press during 
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two works there in poor style in 1691. He was fol- 
lowed in 1719 by Israel ben Meir of Prague, who 
sold out to Hirsch ben Hayyim of Fürth. Amone 
the 150 productions of these presses may be men- 
tioned a list of post-oftìices, markets, and fairs com- 
piled by the printer Hirsch ben Hayyim and printed 
in 1724. 

In Prague itself the Baks found a serious com- 
petitor in Moses Cohen Zedek, founder of the Katz 
family of typographers; this competition lasted for 
nearly a century, the two houses combining in 1784 
as the firm of Bak & Katz. 

Cracow duriug this period is distinguished by the 
new press of Menahem (Nahum) Meisels, which con- 
tinued for about forty ycars from 1631 on ward, pro- 
ducing a considerable number of Talmudic and cab- 
alistic works, including such productions of the local 
rabbis, as the “Hiddushe Agadot” of Samuel Edels; 
this was put up in type by Judah Cohen of Prague, 
and corrected by Isaac of Brisk. The year 1648, so 
fatal to the Jews of Slavonic lands, was epoch-ma- 
king for both Cracow and Lublin. At the latter place 
afew works appeared from 1663 onward, mainly 
from the press of Samuel Kalmanka (1678-83) of the 
Jaffe family. —— 
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FROM BACHARACH'S *HAWWOT Yair,” FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 1699. 


this period, the Bak family continued its activity, 
especially in printing a number of Judzo-Germàn 
works, mostly without supplying the place or the 
date of publication. Many local folk-songs in Ger- 
man now exist only in these productions. One of 
the productions of this firm, a Mahzor, the first 
TON SVE NUM 2323 Ape) 
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From a Pentateuch, Amsterdam, 1726. 


volume of which appeared in Prague in 1679, was 
finished in Wekelsdorf by the production of the 
second volume in 1680. l 

Another offshoot of the Prague press was that of 
Wilhermsdorf, which was founded in 1669 in order 
to take advantage of the paper-mills erected there 
by Count von Hohenlohe. The first printer there 
was Isaac Cohen, one of the Gersonides who printed 


This period is especially distinguished by the rise 
of the Jewish Hebrew press in Germany, chiefly in 
five centers: (1) Frank fort-on-the-Main, (2) Sulz- 
bach, (3) Dessau, (4) Hamburg, and (5) Dyhernfurth. 
For various reasons presses were erected. also in 

the vicinity of each of these centers. 

Germany. In Frankfort-on-the-Main the mu- 

nicipal law prohibited any Jew from 

erecting a printing-press, so that, notwithstanding 
its large and wealthy Jewish population, the earliest 
Hebrew productions of thig city came from Chris- 
tian printers, especially Christian Wüst, who pro- 
duced a Bible in 1677, and an edition of the * Haw wot 
Yair” in 1699. Then came the press of Blasius Hsner, 
who began printing Hebrew in 1682, and produced 
the * Kuhbuch ” of Moses Wallich in 1687, in which 
year he produced also part of a German Pentateuch 


as well as a standard edition of the Yalkut. This 
last was published by the bookseller Seligmann 
Reis. Besides other Christian printers like Andreas 
and Nicholas Weinmann, Johann Koelner produced 
a number of Hebrew works during the twenty years 
1708-27, including the continuation of an edition of 
the Talmud begun at Amsterdam and finished at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (1720-23); it is probable that 
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the type was brought from Amsterdam. An at- | these first productions till the * Kabbala Denudata " 
tempt of. Koelner to produce 1,700 copies of an Al- | was finished in 1684, when Knorr determined to have 
fasi by means of à lottery failed, though an edition | an edition of the Zohar printed at Sulzbach, and 
was produced iu Amsterdam four years later. Many | for that purpose had one Moses Bloch cut Hebrew 
of the typesetters of. Amsterdam and Frankfort | letters, with which the Zohar was printed in a rather 
about this period frequently alternated their resi- | elementary fashion. This attracted attention to 
dence and activity between the two cities. In1727 | Sulzbach as a printing-place; and an imperfect 
few Hebrew books were produced at Frankfort-on- | edition of the Talmud was printed in 1694 by Bloch 
the Main. In connection with the Frankfort book | and his son (the latter succeeded Bloch). The com- 
market a number of presses in the neighborhood | petition of the Amsterdam edition of 1697-99 pre- 
turned out Hebrew books, in Hanau as early as | vented its completion. One of the most curious pro- 
1074. The book entitled “Tam we-Yashar?" was | ductions of the Sulzbach press was a Purim parody, 
printed there, with Frankfort as its placeof publica- | which was issued anonymously in 1695. Bloch was 
tion. From 1708 onward Bashuysen produced a | followed by Aaron Frankel, son of one of the exiles 
series of books, including Abravanel on the Penta- of Vienna, and founder of the Frankel-Arnstein fam- 
teuch (1710), whieh was issued by Reis of Frankfort. | ily, having worked at the office of Bloch as early as 
Among his workmen were David Baer of Zolkiev, | 1685. He set up his press in 1699, his first produc- 
who bad worked at Amsterdam, and Menahem | tion being a Mahzor and part of the Talmud; and 
Maneli of Wilmersdorf. Bashuysen sold his rights | his son Meshullam carried on the press for forty 
to Bousang (1718), who continued producing He- | years from 1724 to 1767. One hundred and four- 


brew works till 1725. teen productions of the Sulzbach press have been 
Homburg was also one of the feeding-presses for | enumerated up to 1782. 
Frankfort, from 1711 to 1750. Its press was pos- Fürth also commenced in this period its remarka- 
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FROM A “SHE’ELOT U-TESHUBOT" OF EYBESCHUTZ, CARLSRUHE, 1178. 


sessed from 1737 on by Aaron of Dessau, an inhabit- ble activity as a producer of Hebrew works, more 
ant of the Frankfort Judengasse, who produced distinguished perhaps for quantity than quality. 
among other works two editions of the “ Hiddushim” | Beginning in 1691 just as the Wilmersdorf press 
of Maharam Schiff (1745). Seligmaun Reis, whohad | gave up, Joseph Shneior established a press at Fürth, 
learned printing in Amsterdam, started another press | which produced about thirty works during the next 
in Offenbach (1714-20), mostly for Judwo-German eight vears. Most of his typesetters 
pamphlets, including a few romances like the * Artus | Fürth and had come from Prague. An opposi- 
Hoof,” “Floris and Blanchefleur,” and “The Seven | Hamburg. tion press was set up later (1694, 1699) 
Wise Masters." In opposition to Reis was Israel by Zebi Hirsch ha-Levi and his son-in- 
Moses, working under the Christian printer De | law Mordecai Model. This was one of the presses 
Launoy from 1719 to 1724 and for himself till as late | which had asa typesetter a woman, Reichel, daugh- 
as 1743. ter of Isaac Jutels of Wilmersdorf. The former 

The history of theSulzbach Hebrew pressissome- | press was continued in 1719 by Samuel Bonfed, son 
what remarkable. On May 12, 1664, one Abraham | of Joseph Shneior, together with Abraham Bing 
Lichtenthaler received permission to found a print- | (1722-24); the firm lasted till 1730. 


ing-press at Sulzbach. He began to print in 1667 Similar presses were founded at Dessau by Moses 
Knorr von Rosenroth's * Kabbala De- | Bonem (1696), and at Köthen in 1707-18 by Israel 


Sulzbach. nudata," a work which was for the | ben Abraham, the proselyte, who had previously 
Christian world the chief source of worked at Amsterdam, Offenbach, and Neuwied. 

information as to the Cabala. This appears to have Israel then transferred his press to Jessnitz, where 
attracted to Sulzbach Isaac Cohen Gersonides, who | he worked till about 1726, at which date he removed 
produced in the year 1669 a couple of J udeo-Ger- | it to Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, staying there till 
man works, *Leb Tob" and "Shebet Yehudah.” | 1783, when he wandered to Neuwied and back to 
from the press of Lichtenthaler, Nothing followed Jessnitz (1789-44) together with his sons Abraham 
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and Tobias. Another proselyte, Moses ben Abra- 
ham, had printed Hebrew in Halle (1709-14), 

The earliest production of the Hebrew press of 
Hamburg was a remarkable edition of a Hebrew 
Bible, set up by a Christian, Elias Hutter, and hav- 
ing the servile letters distinguished by hollow type, 
so as to bring out more clearly the radical letters. 
Hutter was followed by two Christians: (1) George 
Ravelin, who printed a Pentateuch with Targum 
and Haftarot in 1063; and (2) Thomas Rose, who 
from 1686 to 1715 printed several Jewish books and 
who was succeeded by his son Johann Rose u p to 1721. 
In the neighboring city of Altona Samuel Poppart 
of Coblenz started printing in 1720, mainly ritual 
matters; and he was followed by Ephraim Heksher 
in.1732 and Aaron Cohen of Berlin in 1735, 

Finally more to the east Shabbethai Bass estab- 
lished at Dyhernfurth in 1689 a printing-press cs- 
pecially devoted to-meetiug the wants of the Breslau 
book market, which had hitherto been dependent 
|. upon Amsterdam or Prague. For the 
varying history of his press, which 
lasted till 1718, see his biography 
(Jew. Excvc. ii. 583). It was sold 
by Shabbethai's son Joseph to his son-in-law Issachar 
Cohen for 5,000 thalers, who carried it on till 


Dyhern- 
furth. 


1729, when be 

died, his wife Ta a NE 
then continuing 2 

the business. jl 


POMMES 

Hebrew works 23. 
wereearly print. iesst 
ed at Frank- 
fort-on-the- 
Oder, by two 
Christians, Hart- 
mann Brothers, P o 
from 1595 to |. 
1896, who pro- : 


duced Bibles, | 


and Eichhorn, | 3897 23013901. 
Who. printet “ee a 
the “ Musar Has- 
kel" of Hai 
Gaon in 1597. Their work was continued in the next 
century by Professor Beckmann in 1681, and Michael 
Gottschek, who produced, at the cost of Baermann 
Halberstade, an edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
in 1698 to supply the loss of the Talmuds during the 
Cossack outbreaks. A second edition of this Tal. 
mud was produced by Gottschek in com pany with 
Jablonski at Berlin, who had purchased a Hebrew 
set of types in 1697. They began work in 1699, and 
produced a Pentateuch with a Rashbam in 1705, and 
the aforesaid Talmud in 1715-21. One of his chief 
typesetters was Baruch Buchbinder, who afterward 
printed in Prausnitz. Other Hebrew books wers 
produced by Nathan Neumark (1720-26), in whose 
employ Aaron Cohen, afterward at Altona, learned 
to set type. 

In this period a beginning of Hebrew typography 
was made also in the British Isles, by Samuel Clarke 
at OXFORD about 1667, and by Thomas Ilive (1714— 
1718) in LoNDoN, both Christian printers. 

To return to the south of Europe: the Venice press 
was carried on by a succession of the Bragadinis: 


e - 
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Aloisio IT. (1625-28), Geralamo (1655-64), and Aloisio 
IIT. (1697-1710). Among the Jewish setters or cor- 
rectors for the press employed by the Bragadinis 
may be mentioned Leo de Modena, Moses Zacuto, 
Menahem Habib, Moses Hayyim of Jerusalem, and 
Solomon Altaras. The chief competitor of the Bra- 
gadinis was Vendramini, from 1631 onward ; but the 
opposition of Amsterdam reduced the activity of the 
Venetian press toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, while Leghorn began to cater to the 
printing of the Oriental Jews about 1650, when Jed. 
idiah Gabbai produced the “azharot” of Solomon 
ibn Gabirol. His chief production was a Yalkut in 
1660, after which he removed to Florence and finally. 
settled in Smyrna, where his son Abraham printed - 
from 1659 to 1680 with the aid of Samuel . Valenet 
from Venice. Abraham's productions include a few 
Ladino works in Hebrew characters, among the 
earliest.of the kind. In Constantinople a family of 
printers named Franco—Solomon (1689), Abraham 
(1641-83), and Abraham (1709-20)— produced a num- 
ber of casuistic works. Among their ty pesetters 
was Solomon of Zatanof (1648), who had escaped the 
Cossack outbreaks. The pause from 1688 to 1710 
was broken by two Poles from Amsterdam, Jonah 
of Lemberg and Naphtali of Wilna. Jonah of Lem- 
berg printed a 
few of his works 
at Ortakeui, 
near Constanti- 
nople, and final- 
ly settled at 
Smyrna. 

With the year 
1782 the detailed 
history of He- 
brew typogra- 
phy must cease. 
It would be im- 
possible to fol- 
low in minute 
detail the spread 
of Hebrew 
presses through- 
out the world during the last 160 years. The 
date 1739 is also epoch-making in the history of 
Hebrew bibliography, as up to that date the great 
work of Johann Christoph Wo yr, amplitied and 


les tenes, 


From Moses Eidlitz's ** Meleket ha-Heshbon,” Prague, 1119. 


corrected by Steinsehneider in his “Bodleian Cat- 
alogue," givesa complete account of the personnel of 
the Hebrew press, both Jewish and Christian. The 
list of these printers given by Steinschneider is of 
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considerable importance, both for identifying un- 
known or imperfect works of the earlier period. and 
as affording information of persons learned in 


Hebrew lore who utilized it only as typesetters or 
Many, if not most, of the 


correctors for the press. 


more distinguished families of recent date have been 
connected with these masters of printing, whose 
names are thus of importance for pedigree purposes 


(see PEDIGREE). 


list is here reprinted in shortened form. 


List OF PRINTERS TO 15182. 


For these reasons Steinschneider’s 


Name. 


Aar on eevee rve oe scvangeeepas eee ueeeses ense 

Aaron b. Aaron Kohen. ENDO Mem 

Aaron b. Abraham........... sss. 

Aaron da Costa Abendana b. Sam- 
uel. 

Aaron (Hezekiah) Credo.......... 

Aaron b. (Hayyim) David Levi... 


Aaron b. David Witmund ........ 
Aaron b. Elijah Kohen of Ham- 
burg. 


Aaron (Shneor Zalman) b. Gabriel 
Aaron Hamon........... eee 
Aaron b. Isaac (Drucker) b. Aaron 


Aaron b. Isaac Sofer.............. 
Aaron b. Jacob Levi.............. 
Aaron b. Jacob Senior............ 
Aaron Jaffe b. Israel ........... : 
Auron LEON sic ode yr Uns 
Aaron b. Manasseh Ephraim...... 
Aaron b. MILT... cccccesees errors 
Aaron b. Moses Rrumenau;.,..... 


Aaron Rodrigues-Mendes. aesanenanane 
Aaron Db. Selig of Glogau......... 


Aaron b. Shabbethal........... es. 
Aaron b. Uri Lipmann ........... 
Abba b. Solomoa.............. ee 
Abba-Mari of Vienna............. 
Abbele b. Judah ................. 
Abigdor b. Eliezer Ashkenazi.... 
Abigdor b. Eliezer kohen ........ 
Abigdor b. (Israel) Joseph ....... 


Abigdor b. Samuel b. Moses Ezra. | 


A DY ADAG e rwy eA e testes ness 
Abraham b. Aa@ron............ us 
Abraham b. Abigdor.,....... eee. 
Abraham Aboab, Sr... 
Abraham Aboab, Jr,sssaersessees 


Abraham b. Abraham............ 
Abraham Abudiente.............. 
Abraham ibn ÁAkrà....... sess 
Abraham b. Alexander........... 
Abraham Algazi b. Simeon....... 
Abraham Algazi b. Solomon...... 
Abraham Alkabizi ....... Aaa Du 
Abraham AlKaras................ 
Abraham Altschul b. Jacob....... 


Abraham Amnon b. Jacob Israel.. 

Abraham Arama b. Isaac......... 

Abraham ibn Asbkara Zarfati b. 
Samuel. 

Abraham Bassa of Jerusalem..... 

Abraham Benveniste b. Aaron.... 

Abraham b. Bezalel of Posen..... 


Abraham di Boton b. Aaron...... 

Abraham  (Hezekiah) Brandon 
ibn Yakkar. 

Abraham Breitb. Moses......... 


Place. Date 
Amsterdam....| 1703, 6 
Amsterdam....| 1697 
Hanau ........1 1722 
Amsterdam....| 1726, 30 
Amsterdam....| 1726 
Zolkiev..... "m PA 18, 31, 
Amsterdam.... 1859- 64 
Hamburg ..... 1714-15, 32 
Offenbach..... 1716 
Sulzbaeh...... 1717 
Frankfort - on -| 1719 

the-Oder. 
Jessnitz....... 1724 : 
Berlin......... 1724-96 
Wandsbeck 1136 
Altona ........ 1983 
Amsterdam.. 1721 
Constantinople 1423 
Prossnitz...... 1608-9, 10- 
13. 12-18, 
12-19 
Amsterdam....] 1713 
Dyhernfurth ..| 1689 
Amsterdaim....| 1659 
THER UIROS 1702 
Constantinople} 1576-77 
Amsterdam....| 1661 
Prague... 1705-13 
Cracow ....... 1608-9, 10- 
12, 17-18 
Amsterdam....| 1728, 30 
Berlin......... 709 
Dyhernfurth ..| 1713 
erlin......... TIT 
TA 1726 .. 
Amsterdam.. .] 1728-24 
ETEEN a 1700-17 
Basel. vetus 1609 , 
Prague........ 1623 
Prague........ 106. 10 
Constantinople| 1517 
Prague........ 1614 
Cracow ....... cw 48, 
Cracow ve vs 1619 
Amsterdam....| 1108 
Prague........ 1674 (?) 
HTTP 1530 
Venice... 1590 
Venice........ 1655, 57, 59, 
60, 69 
Adrianople (?) 
Constantinople] 1654 
Saloniea.,.....| 1595 
Venice........ 1599 
Venice........ 1606 
Constantinople} 1711 
Smyrna.. 1659 
Constantinople 1516 
Damaseus..... 1605-6 
Frankfort - on -| 1697-99 
the-Oder. 
Leghorn ...... 1658-54 
SoHo 1320 
Pesaro.. vos dull 
Amsterdam....| 1722 
Venice........ 1546 
Lublin........ 1622-26, 30, 
33-34, 45, 46 
Smyrna ....... 1600, 71, 74 
Amsterdam....| (d. 1725) 
Amsterdam....! 1650 


Se 
OC em 


Abraham Haber-Tob b. Solomon.. 


Abraham Havez..........s 
Abraham b. Hayyim........ 


Abr aham Hayyim of Fano... 


PPP 


Abraham Hayyon b. Solomon b. 


Abraham. 
Abraham Hurwitz b. Isaiah. 


s.s.s’ 


Abraham Hurwitz b. Judah (Löb) 


Deborles Levi. 
Abraham b. Isaac Ashkenazi 
Abraham b. Isaac b. David.. 
Abraham b. Israel... 


CEE SE E TE EE E E 


Abraham b. Israel Menahem ..... 


Abraham b. Israel b. Moses.. 


e.s. 


Abraham b. Issachar Kohen (Kaz) 


Gersoni of Prague. 


Abraham b. JACOW.... ccc eens 
Abraham b. Jacob Levi...... 


Abraham (Israel) b. Jacob (Kop- 


pel) of Vienna. 


"^c c 


Abraham Jedidiah de Cologna. 


Abraham b. Jekuthiel....... 
Abraham b. Jekuthiel Kohen 


Abraham b. Joseph.......... 
Abraham b. Joseph.......... 


Abraham b. Joseph Manasseh... 


Abraham b. Joshua Sezze... 
Abraham b. Joshua of Worm 


Abraham b. Judah ......... 
Abraham b.Judah (Loeb)... 


Abraham b. Judah b. Nisan. 


Abraham b. Kalonymus Reumold. 


Abraham Kara........ 


eeeeaee 


Saree 


Abraham Landau b. Jacob ..... 


Abraham Laniado.......... , 


Abraham (Kohen) de Lara........ 


Abraham Lichtenthaler ..... 


Abraham LULA cccececceeececcees 


Abraham Mendes-Lindo .. 
Abraham b. 
dena, 


Abraham Molko b. Joseph........ 
Abraham b. Mordecai Kohen..... 


CEE 


Meshullam of Mo- 


Abraham b, Moses (Schedel)., 


Abraham b. Moses Goslar........ 
Abraham b. Moses Kohen........ 
Abraham b. Moses Nathan........ 


Venice.....vs. 


Leghborn...... 
Amsterdam.... 
Pesaro... 
Ferrara....... 
Bologna....... 
Soncino....... 
Ferrara ....... 
Constantinople 


à b» 


Amsterdam... 


Lublin ........ 
Olfenbach,.. 
Neuwied...... 
JessnitzZ..... " 
Wilmersdorf . 
Sulzbaeh...... 
Prague........ 


Hanau........ 

Amsterdam.... 

Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 


A x 


Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 
Constantinople 


Prague... sss 


Salonica....... 
Venice........ 


Venice........ 
Amsterdam.... 
Sulzbaeh...... 
Jessnitz....... 
Amsterdam.... 
Mantua........ 


Salonica ...... 
Amsterdam... 


Bologna....... 


308 
Name. Place. Date 
Abraham  Broda b. Elijah of| Sulzbach...... 1715 
Prague. Wilmersdorf ..| 1716 
Abraham Cassel.................. Strasburg ..... 1521 
Abraham ('Senior?) Coronel....| Amsterdain....| 1001, 67 
Abraham Dandosa............. es. Constantinople| 1513 
Abraham b. David Gojetein......| Cracow ....... 1586, 98 
PAR Prague........| 1608 
-Abraham b. David Nahman...... Saloniea....... es 13, 24, 
= Constantinople} 1711 
Abraham b. David Posner........ Wilmersdorf ..| 1685 
Abraham b. Dob (Baer) of Lissa..| Amsterdam....| 1701 
Abraham Dorheim b.  Moses| Frankfort - on -| 1719 
Dorheim. l the-Main. 
Abraham b, Eliezer Braunschweig] Hanau........ 1610, 17 
Basel .....000, 1618-19 
Abraham b. Eliezer Kohen....... Cracow ....... 1589 
Abraham b. Eliezer Kohen....... Wilmersdorf . TE oum 9 0, 
- 7 0 9f 
Sulzbach...... p us 
Abraham b. Eliezer Ródelsheim..| Craeow ....... ( 
Abraham ibn Ezra ....... | Saloniea....... 11 
Abraham Facon (?).............. Naples.........] 1492 
Abraham Faraji b. Meir.......... Salonica....... 1593-94 
Abraham de Fonseea............. Amsterdam....| 1627 
Abraham ben (ibn) Garton b.| Reggio. ....... 1475 
Isaac. 
Abraham Gedaliah............... Leghorn...... 1650-57 
Abraham Ge es vc ees eve eve rens Sulonicn....... 1651-55 


1595, 99, 
1014, 17-19, 


1698 
1578-79 


1728, 29 


ae 87 


1686, 88, 90- 
o3 

1126 

1726, ju 

1:05, 9 , ll- 
12 


1115, 47 


«| 1011-14, 28- 


1613- 48, 45- 
1697-99 
1710, 12, 16- 
20, 26-27, 
of 


1614, 17-19, 
21-94, 
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Name. Place. Date. Name. 
Oooo 
Abraham b. Nahman Kohen.....- Lublin ........ 1635 Asher (Anschel) Altschüler b.| Prossnitz...... 1603 
Abraham b. Nathan,...... eee Amsterdam....| 1652 Naphtali Herzel. Prague........ 1601, 11-17, 
Abraham ibn Nathan b. Hayyim| Constantinople 1716, 17, 18, 18, 20-21, 
of Salonica. 19 22-23 
Abraham Netto b. Joseph .... Venice........ 1622 Asher (Anschel) b. Eliezer........| Amsterdam.... 1663 ~ 85, 86, 
Abraham (Hai) Ortona b. David..| Verona........ 1652 1692 — 1703, 
Abraham ibn Puredes..... ee Constantinople| 1522 5, 18 
Abraham Pereira b. Elijah....... Constantinople| 1642-43 | Asher (Anschel) b. Blijah......:: Amsterdam....| 1698 
Abraham Perls............ 2| Amsterdam....| 1678 Asher (Anschel) b. Gershon Kohen| Prague........ 1609-10 
Abraham Pescarol b. Kalonymus. Venice, Cre-| 1544, 65 pe (Selig) Hurwitz b. Isaac] Lublin........ 1624 
mona. evi. 
Abraham ibn Phorni.........++-- Venice........| 1565 Asher (Selig) b. Isaac of Dubno.. Sulzbach......| 1702 
Abraham Porto ,.... n nnn Venice........| 1563, 64, 65, Asher (Selig) b. Isaac Kohen..... Berlin......... 1703 
66, 74, 84, Asher (Anschel) b. Meir Prostitz. Amsterdam....| 1708 
88, 89 Asher Minz b. Perez............-. Naples.........| 1491 
Abraham Porto b. Jehiel.........| Verona... ass. 1594 Asher (Anschel) b. Moses ........ Cracow ,.,....| 1643 
Abraham b. Reuben Abi Saglo ...| Venice... ciis 1606 Asher Parentio (Parenz) b. Jacob.| Venice........ 1519-95 
Abraham Reyna ........... eee ..| Constantinople| 1560 Asher Tiktin b, Menahem.,.....- CracOW aasa aa | 1598 
Abraham Rosanes b. Meir.... ... Constantinople! 1711, 19-20 Astruc de Toulon b. Jacob...... _.| Constantinople! 1510-30 
Abraham Saechi........... eere . Venice........ 1586 Athias, Abraham b. Raphael Hez- Amsterdam... .| 1728-41 
Abraham b. Solomon Levi........ Hamburg..... 1106-7 ekiah. 
Abraham b. Samuel b. David) ...... enne 1692 Athias, Immanuel b. Joseph...... Amsterdam....| 1100-9 
Levi. Athias. Joseph b. Abraham....... Amsterdani....| 1638-85 
Abraham b. Samuel Kohen....... Constantinople| 1561 AZürlül.ersetewxe vISRRAE EE PARS Bologna.......| 1537- 
Abraham b. Selig of Glogau......| Berlin......... 1111-12 Azariah Talmid..... e Ea S Veniee........ 1648 . 
Offenbach. ...| 1721 Azriel b. Joseph (b. Jacob Gun-| Naples ........ 1491, 92 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1726 zenhauser) Ashkenazi. 
Dyhernfurth ..| 1726 Azriel b. Moses ............ peices] SLADE ees ses 1116 
Wandsbeck ...| 1788 Fürth.........1 1726 
Homburg..... 1788-41 Azriel b. Moses Schedel........ Sul cape oh ood edd 1602-9, 13 
Abraham Selzer b. Aaron of Minsk} Frankfort -on - 1102 Azriel Perahyah Kohen .........,| Amsterdam... . 1103 
the-Oder. Azriel ben Solomon Diena........ Sabbionetta (7)| 1550-51 
Abraham b. Shalom....... eee Prague........| 1608 Baer (b. Meshulam  Zalman| Berlin......... 1716-17 
Abraham Shalom b. Isaac........ Salonica....... 1717 Mirls ?) of Posen. 
Abraham ibn Shangi b. Ephraim.| Constantinople 15 Baerle Rappa......cececccceeevee Frankfort - on -| 1718 
Abraham b. Shemariah........... Constantinople| 1539-40 the-Main. 
Abraham Shoshan........... .....| Constantinople Baermann b. Judah Lima Levi) ..... senses us 1697-99, 1721 
Abraham de Silva b. Solomon....| Venice........ 1672, 78, 1728 of Essen. 
Amsterdam ...{ 1728 Bak (Israel b. Joseph b. Judah)..| Prague........| 1686, 89, 90, 
Abraham b. Simeon Friedburg...| Prague........ 1713 95 
Abraham b. Simeon Kolin........| Prague......-- 1697 Bak (Jacob [IL] b. Judah)... .....| Lublin........ 1648, 73-96 
Abraham Sonina........ nene Constantinople| 1717 Prague........ e 
Abraham Talmid Sefardi.........| Naples........ 1492 Bak (Joseph [1.] b. Jacob)... ..... Prague........ 1623, 23-24, 
Abraham Uzziel b. Baruch.......| Venice...... ..| 1655-56 24,29,57-60, 
Abraham von Werd.............. Fürth .........] 1699 2 
Abraham ibn Ya'ish b. Joseph....| Constantinople} 1505, 9 Bak (Joseph [II.] b. Judah).......| Prague.......- 1673-96, 79, 
Salonica.......| 1520 81, 86 
ADU ibe Yakkar b. Jacob} Venice........ 1718 Bak (Judah [I.] b. Jacob). ........ Prague.......- 1p 61- 
ananiah. ) 
rin Yerushalmi (b. Yom-| Constantinople| 1512 Bak (Judah [II.] b.Moses b.Jacob)| Prague........ a 6, 8, 13- 
Tob ? 
Abraham Zalah b. Shabbethai....| Venice........ 1599-1606 Bak (Moses [I.] b. Jacob b. Ju-| Prague... 1686, 97, 1716 
Abraham Zarfati..... eee Amsterdam....| 1620-27 dah). 
Abraham D. Zebi....... eese Lublin ........| 1687 s Bak (Moses ben Judah).........- Prague.....,,.] 1697 
Abraham b. Zebi.......... neos] Verona........ 1619 (?) Bak (Yom-Tob Lipman b. Mosesb.| Prague.......- 713-18, 25 
Abraham ‘(Hayyim) b. Zebi| Amsterdam.... 1725-82 Jacob). Fürth. às 1723-24 
(Hirsch). Bak, Jacob (I.) b. Gershon Wahl..| Venice........ 1598, 99 
Abrahar b. Zebi of Cracow...... Amsterdam....| 1641, 48 Prague........| 1605, 5,9, 12- 
Cracow .....:.| 166d ; 15 
Abraham b. Zebi (Hirsch) Kohen| Frankfort -on - 1697-99 Baruch... ce cece cece csstaaveasseee} POSATO~~....005 1517 
the-Oder. '| Baruch Bloch b. Jacob....... OO] OraeoW esee ..] 1609 
Abraham b. Zeeb (Wolf) Levi....| Amsterdam.... 1688, 1706 Baruch Buchbinder of Wilna..... Bera): . 2 cease 1708-9 
Adelkind (Brothers)....... eese Venice........| 1519, 21, 22, Prossniiz...... Wil 
: Berlin........* 1712-15, 17 
Adelkind (Cornelius b. Baruch)..| Venice.. ss... | 1524, 24-25, || Baruch b. Eliezer Kohen....... se| Venice........ 1519 
27, 28-29, Baruch of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Frankfort-on -| 1705 
44, 45, 45, the-Oder. 
46, 46-48, Baruch b. Joseph b. Baruch...... Leghorn...... 1657 
48 - 49, 50- Baruch of KoreZz........... eee Cracow ....... 1037 
52, 52 Baruch b. Lipmann Wiener...... Amsterdam....| 1726-27 
Sabbionetta ...| 1553-01 Baruch (Bendet) b. Nathan...... Fürth.. s... 1727-88 
Adelkind (Daniel b. Cornelio)....| Vemice......+- 1519-52 Sulzbach...... ]139 
Akiba b. Uri (Phoebus).........- Berlin..... "Hn. Baruch b. Simhah Kalman....... Venice.---...- 1583 
Alexander b. Ezekiel...........-- Prague........| 1618-20 Baruch b. Simhah Levi........... Amsterdam... .| 1670, 74 
Alexander b, Hayyim  Ashke-| Prague......-- 1616-17 Baruch b. Solomon.......... eese Lublin,,......| 1639 
nazi. Baruch Uzziel........... eee Ferrara........| 155l., 56 
Alexander (Süsskind) b. Kalony-| Amsterdam.... 1700, 2, 4 Basehwitz (Meir b. Zebi Hirscb). Mn d 
mus. erlin......... 196 
Alexander (Sender) b. Meir Kas-| Prague........ 1718-19 Baschwitz (Zebi Hirsch b. Meir).. Berlin....... ..| 1701, 3, 9 
sewitz. Frankfort- on -| 1708 
Antunes (Antones ?), Aaron...... Amsterdam....| 1717-21(29?) the-Oder. 
Aryeh (Loeb) b. Gershon Wiener. Frankfort - on -| 1727 Dyhernfurth ..| 1719, 20 
the-Oder, Hanau (?)..... 1123 
Aryeh (Judah Loeb) Krochmal b. Bat-Sheba (Abraham Joseph)....| Salonica....... 1592-1605 
Menahem. l Bat-Sheba (Abraham b. Matta-| Verona........ 159Ł 
Aryeh (Judah) Sabibi b. David. - thiah). Salonica....... 1605, 5-6 
Aryeh (Loeb) b. Saul b. Joshua... Amsterdam....| 1711 Bat-Sheba (Mattithiah) .......... Salonica. ; 
Aryeh Sofer b. Hayylm.... ceres Berlin.........| 1706 Bella Hurwitz Levi............... Prague. 
Aryeh b. Solomon Hayyim........ Bologna....... 1537-40 Benjamin (Benusch) ...ssesereees Lemberg (?)..| 1128 
Aryeh (Loeb) b. Solomon Kohen| Zolkiev........ 1709 Benjamin (Wolf) b. Aaron Eliezer Frankfort - on -| 1712-16 
of Przemysl. Worms of Durlach. the-Main. 
Aryeh (Judah Loeb) Te'omim b.| Frankfort - on - 1710 Benjamin b. Aaron Polacco ...... Yenice........ 1719, 21 
Aaron. the-Main (?). Mantua.......1 1124, 21 
Aven (Loeb) b. Zeeb (Wolf)| Amsterdam.... 1686, 99 Yenice........ aa 30, 
evi. i. X 
Asher (Anschel).......... miil pxatcseQue ee M 1700 Benjamin b. Abraham ..........-. Cracow «sae e e e| 1638-39, 40 
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Name Place. Date Name. Plac 


Benjamin (Samuel) b. Abraham..| Lublin........ 1314-19, 76 David Jonah b. Shabbethai Jo-| Saloniea.......| 1653 
Benjamin (Wolf) b. Abraham Ko- Wilmersdorf ..| 1677 nah. 

hen Hinfeld. David b. Judah (Loeb) of Cra-] Lublin. 
Benjamin (Wolf) b. Asher (An-| Amsterdam.... s 95-96, cow. 

schel). , 1403 David KNOhe@n......ccceccsccccoece Constantinople] 1509 
Benjamin Diaz Patto b. Jacob....| Amsterdam.... 1615 David de Lida b. Pethahiah b. Da-| Frankfort - on -| 1727 
Benjamin (Zeeb Woif) b. Elijah..| Frankfort-on-| 1680, 97-99 vid. the-Main. 

;  the-Oder, David Of Maarsen vicsseeceeeseeeef Amsterdam... | 1715 
Benjamin b. Elijah Levi.......... Offenbach. David Maza b. Aaron............. Mantua ....... 1612 
Benjamin Galmidi.............../ Amsterdam....| 1631-33 Salonica....... 1614 
Benjamin (Kohen) Gersoni...... rague........ 1621 David b. Menahem Kohen........ Hanau........ 1626-28 
Benjamin (Shneor) Godinez...... Amsterdam....| 1687-88 David b. Moses of Rheindorf...... Frankfort - on -| 1692 
Benjamin (Zeeb Wolf) b. Jacob of} Prague........ 1689 the-Main. 

Ofen. David Nórdlingen.......... Valora Cremona......| 1565 
Benjamin b. Jehiel (Michael) of} Amsterdam....| 1702 David Nunez-Torres .............. Amsterdan.... E ne 1-99 

kalisz. 100-5 
Benjamin b. Jekuthiel............ Hanau........ 1624 David Peppe b. Abraham......... Venice........ 166: 
Benjamin di Jonak............... Amsterdam....| 1708-10 David Pizzighetton b. Eliezer Levi.| Venice........| 1524 
Benjamin b. Joseph d'Arignano..| Rome.........| 1546 David Portaleone b. Moses........| Mantua 1623 
Benjamin b. Joseph of Berlin.. Berlin......... 1711-13, 17 David Portero. eese rcc rev Pesaro ........ 1511 
Benjamin (Wolf) b. Moses Dayyan Amsterdam 1722, 23, 24, David Provencal b. Abraham..... Venice,,.,....| 1565 

Frankfurter. 26, 27, 30 David (Naphtali) di Rieti b. Hana-| Mantua. 

Benjamin b. Moses b. Mattithiah) Venice........ 1614 niah. 

b. Benjamin, David de la Rocca................ Venice........ 1601-2 
Benjamin b. Naphtali Moses...... Offenbach .1 1716 David b, Samuel Kohen..........| Amsterdam....| 1726, 32 
Benjamin (Saul) de Rubeis..... s] FETTA Lee sees 1554 David b. Shemaiah Saugers....... Frankfort- on -| 1700 
Benjamin b. Solomon Cantoris....| Lublin,.....,.| 1624, 37 the-Main. 

Cracow ....... 1646 David de Silva b. Hezekiah..... .-| Amsterdam..,.| 1706, 26 


Benjamin (Zeeb) b. Solomon Ko- 1712 David (Israel) del S0to............| Amsterdam....| 1642 


hen of Zolkiev. David b. Uri (Phoebus)........... Amsterdam....| 1664, 66 
Benjamin Wolf b. Joseph Isaac.. Amsterdam... .| 1725-29 Zolkiev ....... 1705-15 (?) 
Benjamin Wolf of Lemberg...... Prague.....,..| 1614 David Valensi........ | Leghorn ......| 1650-57 
Benveniste, or Benbeniste (Im-| Austerdam....| 1641-59 David ibn Yahya b. Joseph... Constantinople| 1509 

manuel). David b. Yoni- Tob DOUG: oiv cats Amsterdam....| 1619-53 
Benzion Zarfati (Gallus).........| Venice........ 1606-7 Eleazar (Enoch) Altschul........ Prague........ 1680, 1705- 
Bezaleel b. Abraham.............] Lublin 1614 , 6 | 
Bing (Abraham b. Isaac) MAP Fürth......... 722-24 Eleazar b. David.........ceeeeeeee) Cracow. 1596 
Bloch (Moses b. Uri Schraga)..../ Sulzbach...... 1651-98 Eleazar b. Isaac Levi............. Frankfort - on -! 1686 
Bonfed, Shneor b. Joseph b. Zal-| Fürth ......... 1122-24, 25- the-Oder. 

man Shneor. Boe 4 Eleazar b. Moses Kohen.......... Amsterdam... .| 1693 
Caleb Hazzan b. Joseph .......... Smyrna....... 1750 Eleazar b. Shabbethai Balgid,,...| Veniee.......ul 1586-87 
Caleb b. Judah Magim........ Constantinople} 1726-37 Eleazar Sussmann b. Isaac........j Amsterdam... .! 173: 
Canpillas (Y om-Tob b. Moses) .. Constantinople, 1711 Elhanan (Jacob) Arehevolti b.| Venice,,.......! 1602 

Salonica.. .....] 1718-24, 29 Samuel. 
Castro- (Crasto-) Tartas (David b.| Amsterdam... .| 1660-95 Elhanan b. eG a Amsterdam... .| 1028 

Abraham). Eliakim (Goetz) b. Israel.. e| Homburg ..... 1724 
Castro-Tartas (Jacob b, Abraham).| Amsterdam....! 1661-65, 69 Eliakim b. Jacob................. Amsterdam....| 1685-1705 
Christfels, Phil. Ernest (Mordecai! Wilmersdorf..l 1713 Eliakim (Goetz) b. Mordecai 

b. Moses of Illenfeld). Eliezer (Leser) b. Abraham ...... Jessnitz.......| 1724-26 
Cividal Brothers...............0. i Venice........ 1675 Eliezer (ibn) Alantansi b, Abra-| Ixar ,.,.,,.,,,,1] 1497-90 
Conat (Abraham b. Solomon)..... Mantua,....... 1476 ham. 

Conat (Estellina). Eliezer b. Benjamin of Prossnitz.| Cracow .,.,...| 1591 
Concio (Conzio ?), Abraham b. Jo-| Chieri.........: 1027-28 Prossnitz ..... 1602 

seph. Eliezer of Braunschweig..........| Sabbionetta...] 1567 
Cordova (Abraham b. Jacob)..... Amsterdam....| 1700-5, 6, 8 Eliezer DNs tag cette wanes Salonica.......] 1522 
Cordova (Isaac Hezekiah b. Jacob] Amsterdain....| 1088-1726 Eliezer (Lasi) b. David E mrieh...; Amsterdam... .| 1692 

Hayyim). Hamburg ..... 1710-14 Eliezer (Leser) Floersheim....... Frankfort - on -| 1707, 8, 9 
Cordova (Jacob Hayyim b. Moses! Amsterdam... 1662-64, 64, the-Main, 

Raphael). 65, 66. 67- || Eliezer b. Hayyim................ Prague........ 1610 

69, 75, 18, SL Hanau,.......] 1614, 1o 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1688, 92-93, || Eliezer Hayyut b. Isaac............ Frankfort - on -| 1732 
98-99, 1701- the-Oder. 
3, 14 Eliezer b. Isaac Ashkenazi........ Constantinople| 1575-76, 86 
Cordova (Moses b. Isaac de)......| Amsterdam....| 1611-42 Safed ......... 1577- 79, 87 
Daniel Pereira b. Abraham....... Amsterdam....| 1729, 31 Eliezer b. Isaac Jacob of Lublin..| Lublin........ 1646 
David b. Aaron Judah Levi of; Amsterdam... .| 1685 Eliezer b. Isaac b. Naphitali....... Wilmersdorf 124 

Pinsk. | Eliezer b. Isaac of Prague........ Lublin........ 1556-73 
David Aboab b, Samuel.......... | Yenice...) 1703 Eliezer (Hayyim) b. Isaiah Nizza.| Venice........ 1657 
David b. Abraham (Azubib ? Aso- Salonica.......| 1578-86 (877) Eliezer (Leser) b. Israel Levi..... Amsterdam 1726, 33 

vev ?). Eliezer d'Italia.................L. Mantua....... 1612 
David Abravanel-Dormido..... | Amsterdam....| 16423 Eliezer b. Jacob...........Luuuuu. Constantinople| 1670-71 
David Altaras b. Solomon........ Yenice ....... -| 1075-1718 Eliezer b. Joseph of Lisk..........| Wilmersdorf..| 1673-75, 77 
David Bueno............. astra ep d Leghorn. Frankfort - on -| 1680-81 
David Bueno b. Raphael Hayyim.| Venice........| 1704-5, 6, 7, the-Oder. 

7-8, 16, 20- Eliezer b. Joshua Nehemiah...... Wandsbeck ...| 1732 
21, 32 Eliezer Kohen...........s esses] CPACOW........| 1593-94 
David de Cazeres.................] Amsterdam....! 1661 Eliezer Liebermann b. Alex- Hanau........ 1715 
David b. Elasal Levis ceesceesas uv] Vote eee coches cas 1489 ander Bingen. 
David b. Eliezer Leviof Darlipstadt! Amsterdam.... us 28, 90, Eliezer Liebermann b. Yiftah| Amsterdam....| 1710 
oe Levi. 
David b. Elijah (Casti)............ Constantinople! 1574, 75, 86 Eliezer Lipmann b. Issachar| Amsterdam....| 1682 
David b. Elijah b. David.......... Saloniea...... 1718-21, 29 Kohen Hannover. Frankfort - on -| 1683 
David Fernandez (b. David)...... Amsterdam....i 1715, 26 l the-Oder. 
David Ginz b. Solomon...........! Offenbach..... 1717 Eliezer b, Meshullam.............| Lublin,.......| 1567 
David Grünhut..... oU Ds a nes i assessoren) Lil? Prague........ 1578 
David b. Hayyim Hazzan.. Speed Smy Los oves 1129-41 Eliezer b. Meshullam of Lublin...| Prague.. 1601 
David b. Isaac Kohen............. Amsterdam....| 161. Eliezer b. Mordecai Reckendorf..| Offenbach.....| 1716 
David b. Isaac of Ottensoss....... Fürth ......... 1121 Eliezer Proyencal b. Abraham b. Mantua ....... 1596 
David b. Issachar (Dob Baer of; Zolkiev .......| 1694, 96 David. 
Zolkiev). Berlin.cz 2.3 1699, 1701, || Eliezer b. Samuel....... eeono| Soncino.......i 1490 
3, 12 Eliezer (Leser) Shuk.......... | Frankfort -on -| 1690-1700 
Amsterdam....| 1700, 1, 5 the-Main. 
Hanau..... ..-| 1710 Eliezer ibn Shoshan b. David. 
. Zolkiev........ 1721 Eliezer Supino.............. e| Venice... f 1718 
David Jonah Jonathan............ Oels........ 41 1530 Eliezer Todros.... oed Salonica.......l 1582-33 
David Jonah Joseph Muskatels...| Prague........ 1105-6 Eliezer Toledano................. Lisbon ..,...,.1 1489-92 


Name. Place. 
MER o 
Eliezer Treves b. Naphtali Hirz...| Zurich ........ 


Thiengen... 


Eliezer Zarfati b. Elijah. 


THE JEWISH EN 


Date. 


1588 


1560 


1644-45 
1711-12 


Elijah ADURD... cece eee cee eens Amsterdam.... 

Elijah b. Abraham (Israel) b.| Frankfort- on - 
Jacob Levi. the-Oder. 

Eiijan b. Azriel Wilma... nnn Amsterdam....| 1690 


Frankfort - on - 
the-Main. 


Homburg..... 
Elijah Belin b. Moses (Joseph)....| Hamburg ..... 
Elijah Galmidi..... «ee ttis Constantinople 
Elijah (Menahem) Halfan b. Abba} Venice.....--- 
Mari. : 
Elijah b. Isaac Schleifer...... | Prague... j 
Elijah b. Joseph Frankfort........| Verona.......- 
Elijah b. Joseph of Samose2z. .... ,| Amsterdam... 
Elijah b. Judah Ula... eee cece Hanau..-..--- 
Basel eses. 
"m Hanau... 
Elijah (Judah de) Leon b. Mi-| Amsterdam... . 


chael. 


Elijan Levi b. Benjamin........ ..| Constantinople 1508, 9 
Elijah Levita....... «e — Án Venice...... | 1525, 29, 3 
38, 45, 46, 
47, 48 
Elijah b. Moses b. Abraham Abinu| Frankfort - on -| 1704-8 
the-Oder. 
Elijah Rabbah b, Menahem....... Venice... .-.| 1604-5 
Elijah Ríeeo.......-. "n eee Salonica.......| 1529 
Elijah b. Simeon Oettingen....... Fürth.....-.... 1692 
Elijah Velosinos....... «eet Amsterdam....| 1664 
Elijah Zünzburger b. Seligman| Hanau........ 1615-17 
(Selikmann) b. Moses Simeon 
Ulma. 
Elijah Zur b. Samuel Zuri........ Constantinople| 1537 
Elimelech b. David Melammed| Berlin........- 1105 
of Cracow. 
Elishama Sifroni b. Israel........ Mantua........| 1593 
Venice........1 1596, 1601 
Mantua.....--- 1612 
Ella (bat Moses ben Abraham ?).. Frankfort - on -| 1699-1700 
the-Oder. 
Ella bat Hayyim...++-. PEE Lubin....... 1556 
ENOCH ..... ennt Em Prague... 1602 
Enoch b. Issachar (Baermann) Berlin........- 1709 
Levi. Frankfort - on -| 1712 
the-Oder. 
Ephraim Bueno (ben J oseph)..... Amsterdam....| 1626-28, 30, 
48, 50, 52, 
61-61 
Ephraim b. David Patavinus... ... Mantua........ 1589-90 
Ephraim b. Isaac... s.n Mantua........| 1563 
Ephraim b. Jonah of 'TRElHesses s Frankfort - on -| 1681 
the-Main. 
Ephraim Kohen..........:-* 2s Adrianople... . | 1530 
Ephraim Melli b. Mordecai ....... Mantua........| 1676 
Ephraim b. Pesach of Miedzyboz. Lublin (?) ....| 1678 
Ephraim (Zalman) b. Solomon Amsterdam....| 1699 
Reinbach (Rheinbach ?) of Lis- 
sa. 
Esther, widow of Elijah Handali. Constantinople! 1566 
Ezekiel b. JaCOD.. ccc ecco ee eens Amsterdam....| 1695 
Ezekiel (Moses) b. Jacob... ....--- PLAGUE... ce eee 590 
Ezekiel b. Moses Gabbai........-- Cracow ..... d DA 93- 
Ezra Alchadib b. Solomon....---- Yenice........ 1608-9 
Ezra b. Mordecai kohen........-* Dyhernfurth..| 1 i CM 15, 
, 20, 26 
Foa (Nathaniel)......... enn Amsterdam....| 1102-15 
Toa (Tobia b. Eliezer)........ Sabbionetta... .| 1531-59 
Fonseca (Daniel de)............-- Amsterdam....| 1627 
Franco (Abraham b. Solomon)... Constantinople} 1610-83 
Franco (Solomon).......++5 nm Constantinople! 1628-10 
Frosch, Christian, of Augsburg... Frankfort -on -| 1711 
the-Main. 
Fundam (Isano)....... esee renee es Amsterdam... .| 1723-24 
Gabbai (Abraham b. Jedidiah) ...| Smyrna....+.. 1657-75 

] Constantinople} 1662 
Gabbai (Isaac)..... ise PEREGO Venice........ 1597 
Gabbai (Jedidiah b. Tsaac)....--- Leghorn ,.....| 1650-57 
Gabriel Levi of Vratislavia....... Frankfort - on -| 1:20 

. the-Oder. 
Gabriel Strassburg b. Aaron...... Soncino......- 81 
Gad Conian b. Israel... .. «esee Constantinople] 1719, 20 
st b. Eliakim (Götz) of| Hamburg ..... 081. 
issa. 
Gedaliah (Don Judah) .........-- Lisbon. 

: Salonica..... ,.| 1515-85 
Gedaliah Cordovero b. Moses..... Venice........ 1587, 88 
Gedaliah b. Solomon Lipschütz...| Venice........ 1616 
Gela (Gella) ........ esee ...| Halle.........* 1709-10 
Gershon ASHKENAZI.. wee eee ee eee Cracow .... | 1046-47 
Gershon b. Hayyim David Levi... Zolkiev ....... 1730 
Gershon Hefez b. Kalonymus ....| Venice... «| 1677 
Gershon Poper (or Popper).......! Prague.......- 1610, 11 


1704-18 


CYCLOPEDIA 


Name. 


wot i E ERR RES 


Typography 


Gershon Wiener b. Naphtali Hirseh| Frankfort - on -| 1690, 96, 98, 


Gumpel Kohen b. J acob Hannover 
Gumprich b. Abraham......--+++- 


Gütel bat Judah Loeb b. Alexan- 
der Kohen. 

Haehndel (Elhanan) b. Hayyim 
Drucker. 

Halicz (Johannes)......... eee 

Halicz (Paul)... «een m Bá 

Halicz (Samuel b. Hayyim).....- 

Hananiah b. Eliezer ha-Shimeoni 
Sustin. 

Hananiah Finzi..... TE 

Hananiah b. Jacob Saul......... Hu 

Hananiah ibn Yakkar .......-e* 

Hananiah Marun........eeeeerees 

Hananiah ibn Sikri (Saccari 7) b. 
Isaiah. 

Hayyim b. Abraham ....ssseeeeer- 

Hayyim Alfandari.......-----+++++ 


Hayyim Alscheich b. Moses ...... 

Hayyim Alton b. Moses ........- : 

Hayyim Altschul b. Mordecai 
(Gumpel) of Prague. 


Hayyim Casino.-........ etn 
Hayyim Cesarini (Casirino) b. 
Shabbethai. 


Hayyim b. David Eohen........-- 


Hayyim b. Ephraim (Gumpreebt) 
of Dessau. | 


Hayyim (Jedidiah) ibn Ezra ..... 
Hayyim Gatigno b. Samuel....... 
Hayyim b. Hayyim.....-.---+++-- 
Hayyim Hazzan b. David Hazzan 
Hayyim b. Isaac b. Hayyim....... 
Hayyim b. Isaac Levi Asbke- 
nazi. 
Hayyim b. Israel........ cere 
Hayyim b. Issachar b. Israel...... 
Hayyim b. Jacob Drueker.......- 
Hayyim b. Jacob of Hamelburg.. 
Hayyim b. Jacob (Gel Jàkels) 
Kohen. 
Hayyim (Mordecai) b. J oseph. .-- 
Hayyim b. Joseph Kohen........-. 
Hayyim b. Judah......... CERE ee 
Hayyim b. Judah (Loeb)......... 


Hayyim b. Judah (Loeb). seis aas 
Hayyim b. Ratriel of Cracow..... 


Hayyim Katschigi b. Jjacob....... 
Hayyim Kimbi b. Jacob....... se 
Hayyim Lubliner......... sse 
Hayyim (Shalom) Ma'ali Koben b. 
Benjamin. 
Hayyim b. Moses Menahem (Man) 
Danziger Danzig. 
Hayyim (Selig) b. Nathaniel...... 
Hayyim b. Samuel Ashkenazi..... 
Hayyim ibn Saruk...... «sene 
Hayyim b. Simhah Ashkenazi Levi 
Hayyim b. Solomon Austerlitz.... 
Hayyim Tawil b. Moses........ ee 
Hayyim b. Zebi (Hirsch) Kohen of 
Kalisz. 
Hayyim b. Zeeb (Wolf) Levi...... 
Hene (Coelius) of Basel......+++-- 
Hezekiah Fano...... ——M 
Hezekiah Montro....... nnn 


Hirsch (Zebi) b. Hayyim.......:« 
Hirz, Gener Eliezer Vindob... «i: 


the-Oder. 1700. 


4 C75 +9, 


7, S 14, 17, 


Berlin.......-- 1702, 3, 9 
Amsterdam....| 1712 
Amsterdam....| 1717. 21. #0, 
26, 21, 2 

Prague........ 1621 
Amsterdam....| 1711; 18 
Cracow ....+..-| 1538-89 

PEETA 1540 
Cracow ss... 1534 
Constantinople} 1513 
Salonica.....-- 1521 
Venice........ 1587 
Salonica ..... 1719 
Constantinople] 1519, 78 
Mantua........| 1623-24 
Amsterdam....| 1715 
Constantinople! 1719 
Constantinople un 

$i» PORA á 


Dessau... s... 1696-99 
Dyhernfurth .. 703 
Amsterdam....| 1708, 9. 10, 
10-12, 1i- 
18, 21, 23, 
24, 26, 32 
Constantinople} 1719 


Constantinople 


1537 
Venice....---- 1546 
Berlin coss] 1712, 17 
Kóthen........ Yl 
Jessnitz.......| 1719 
Bperlin......... 1724(?)) — 
Prague........ 1728(and 85) 
Sulzbaeh......| 1729 
Saloniea....... 1721 
Cremona...... 1558-60 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1713, 17, 19 
Constantinople} 1717 
Lublin... ve 1556-67 
Naples........ 1486 
Amsterdam....| 1709 
Prague........ 1623-21 
Amsterdam... .' 1680-1724 
Amsterdam....| 1670 
Prague........ 1603-4 
2 pa Md soesnol liit 
Prague.......- 1691, 1705-6 
Lublin........ | 1648 
Prague.......- | 1657, 62-63, 

420 
Prague.......- 1089, 91, 91, 
96, 97, 1705- 


6 
Amsterdam....| 1695 
Prague....... | 1636 
Dyhernfurth ..| 1639, 90, 91, 
93, 96, 99 


1703-5, 9, 14, 


Berlin......... 


Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 
Constantinople 
Constantinople 
Amsterdam.... 
Constantinople 


1102 
1719-20 


Amsterdam.... 1725-26, 26, 


eeverrrere 


Constantinople| 1561-62 
Venice......-- 15606. T+ 
Basel.......- . | 1609 
Prague.....--- 1601 
Constantinople| 1715-18 
Dyhernfurth . . | 1709, 18, 16 
Hanau..... | L710 
Amsterdam....| 1674-76, 8d 
Prague........ 162 
Venice.... 1574-75 
Venice ......- 1450 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1712-38 
FUrth .. cee eee 1739-49 
Amsterdam....! 1712 


2- eet 
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Name, Place. Date. Name. Place. Date, 
Eoee RERCENNERES ES see 
Hirz Levi Rofe................... Amsterdam....| 1721, 25, 26, Isaac b. Judah Kohen Wahl of Amsterdam....| 1085-87 
| 27-08 Janospol. 
Hiyya Meir b. David.............. Yenice........ 1518-2 Isaac b. Kalonymus of Bilgoraj...| Jessnitz....... 1720 
Hiyya PISd i oceecpet eere Cors Venice........ 1574 Isaac (Eisak) b. Kalonymus Kohen Dyhernfurth .. 1725-26, 27 
Hosea Cividal b. Raphael......... Venice........ 1593-94 Isaac Kaspota..............Luuu.. Constantinople} 1505, 9 
Immanuel... eenen dokae reac: Zamora ..... ..1 1492 Isaac Katzenellenbogen b. Abra- Amsterdam... .| 1686 
Immanuel ibn Atthar ('Attar)....| Amsterdam. 1686 ham. : 
Immanuel b. Gabriel Gallichi..... Mantua.,.......| 1558-00 Isaac (Kohen) de Lara b. Abraham Amsterdam....| 1699-1704 
Immanuel Henriquez b. Joshua Atmsterdam....} 1730, 32 Isaac (Joshua) de Lattes.......... Rome......... 1546 
Isaac..... Kao dh Rd ats a we X ind os Lublin........ 16 Isaac Leon.............. DIE e] Veniee........ 1605 
Isaac b. Aaron............Luuuuu.. Prague........ 1605 Constantinople| 1618 
Isaac b. Aaron of Prostitz.. eof Craeow ;..... 1569-1612 Venice ......., 1630 
Prossnitz .....| 1602-5 Isaac ha-Levi b. Jacob............ Venice........ 1635, 52 
Isaac b. Aaron Samuel..,......... rague ....... 1610 Isaac Luria b. Moses..............| Venice... ..... 1712 
Isaae b. Abigdor Levi............. nRome......... 1518 Isaac Mahler......... enn |n (nos PPAGUCL. LL... 100 
Isaac ADOAD.eeeecerecetesaeas| Venice O. 1590 Isaac Marquez di Paz............ Amsterdam... .| 1706 | 
Isaac Aboab b. David...... EE Amsterdan....| 1626-27 Isaac Masia...................... Tannhausen...| 1594 
Isaac Aboab b. Mattithiah. Isaac b. Meir Ashkenazi.......... Amsterdam....| 1695 
Isaac b. Abraham........... «ssvv] LAbDlin.cscses. 1574-76 Isaac b. Menahem................ Cracow ....... 1584 
Isaac b. Abraham Ashkenazi..... Lublin........ 1597 Isaac (Eisak) b. Menahem (Zoref)| Cracow ;.....- 1638-40, 48 
Isaac b. Abraham Ashkenazi..... Damascus..... 1606 Lublin. 
Isaac b. Abraham Kohen of Me-| Lublin........ 1646 Isaac b. Meshullam Posen........ ey, (No-| 1591. 
seritz. vidvor). 
Isaac Alfandari b. Abraham...... Constantinople| 1711, 16-90 Isaac Montalto b. Elijah.......... Amsterdam....| 1687 
Isaac Alnaqua...............5..., Venice........ 1648 Isaac b. Moses Eckendorf....... e| Basel......... 1599 
Isaac b. Aryeh (Loeb) Dayyan| Amsterdain....| 1727 Isaac (Eisak) b. Moses Grillingen.| Wilmersdorf. .| 1732 
b. Isaac. i Füttlc:i vsus 1188-45 
Isaac b. Asher (Ensel — Anschel)} Wandsbeck....| 1732 Isaac (Eisak) b. Naphtali Diden- Wilmersdorf ..| 1726 
of Nerol. hofen. 
Isaac Bassan b. Samuel.........../ Venice........ 1560 Isaac b. Naphtali (Hirz) Kohen...| Amsterdam.... 1710, 23-24, 
Isaac Benveniste b. Joseph....... Hamburg .,.... 1710-11 2 
Amsterdam....| 1715 Isaac Nehemiah.................. Amsterdam....| 1627 
Isaac Bingen b. Samuel........... Lüblin........ 1616 Isaac Norzi b. Samuel.:.......... Mantua........] 1593 
Venice........ 1654 Isaac Nuñez b. David............. Amsterdam... | 1664 
Isaae (Eisak) Bresnitz Levi....... Prague........ 1623 Isaac Pacifico b. Asher............ Venice,....... 1712-15 
Isaac Bueno de Mesquita b. Jo- Amsterdam....| 1718 Isaac (Lopez) Pereira b. Moses.... Amsterdam....| 1726, 29 
seph. Isaac della Pinia b. Abraham .... Amsterdam....| 1712 
Isaac Cansino.................... Amsterdam....| 1685 Isaac Rabbino b. Abraham........ Mantua........! 1718 
Isaac Cavallino b. Eliezer Pata-| Venice........ 1624 Isaac Sasportas b. Jacob...,..,.... Amsterdam....| 1685 
vini of Mantua. Isaac b. Selig..................... Frankfort - on -| 1725, 27, 29 
Isaac Diaz b. Abraham........... Amsterdam....| 1719 . the-Oder. 
Isaac (Eisak) b. Elia of Rogasen..| Frankfort-on- 125, 29 Isaac Simeon b. Judah (Loeb) of| Frankfort-on-| 1697 
the-Oder, Hechingen. the-Main. 
Isaac (Eisak) b. Elia of Tarli..... E 1717 Isaac b. Simeon Samuel Levi...... Hanau........ on 11-14, 
the-Oder. 2; 
Isaac b, Eliakim of Bingen....... Amsterdam....| 1648-44 Isaac b. Solomon (Gumi ?)....... Constantinople| 1511 
Isaac (Eisak) Eliezer (Lipman)... Hamburg......} 1690 Isaac b. Solomon (Zalman)....... Dyhernfurth ..| 1695, 96 
saac (Eisak) Eliezer b. Isaac of Lublin........ 1567-68, 70- Frankfort-on-| 1698, 1708, 
Prague. 73 the-Oder. 13, l^, 18, 
Isaac (Jacob) b. Eliezer of Prostitz} Lublin........ 1616, 26, 39, 26 
46 Isaac b. Solomon b. Israel......... Wilmersdorf..| 1730 
Isaac (Eisak) b. Elijah of Berlin.. Amsterdam....} 1706 Isaac Spira b. Nathan............. Lublin........ 1597 
Isaae b. Elijah of Brzesc.......... Cracow ....... 1631 Isaae Sullam (Salem ?) b. Joseph..| Mantua........| 1568, 65 
Isaae (Meir) Fraenkel Teomim... Amsterdam.,,,| 1676-78 Venice........] 1568, 1687 
Isaac GUN sie is ahi oes a's aces ..| Salonica....... 1391 Isaac Tausk b. Selig.............. Prague........ 1703, 6, 10, 
Isaae Gershon....c..eceececeeeee. Venice........ 1587-1615 18-19, 25, 
Isaac Gershon.................... Berlin......... 1706 28, 85-30 
Isaac b. Gershon of Torbin........ Cracow ....... 1628 Isaac Treves b. Gershon.......... Venice...,,,..] 1568, 78, 83, 
Isaac b. Hayyim of Cracow....... Cracow (?) 8) 
Lublin (?) ....) 16- Isaac Tschelebi b. Elia Polichrono| Venice... oo] 1630 
Prague (?) Isaac (Elijah) b. Uri Kohen....... Prague....... *| 1021 
Isaac b. Hayyim of Cracow....... Wandsbeck ...| 1727-90 Isaac (Eisak) b. Zebi (Hirsch)! Jessnitz. 
CTH eat cena rb: Levi of Kalisz. 
Amsterdam....| 1739 Isaiah ANAW.....cccccceccescecccs Basel......... 1610 
Dessau........ 1742 Isaiah Ashkenazi................. Constantinople| 1719 
Isaac b. Hayyim Hazzan.......... Coustantinople| 1550 Isaiah b. Isaac b. Isaiah of Woidi-| Frankfort-on-| 1717 - 
Isaac b. Hayyim b. Isaac Kohen rague........ 1655 slaw. the-Oder. 
b. Simson, Frankfort - on -| 1687 Kóthen ....... 1717 
the-Main. JOSSNI[Z.....5+) 1719-20 
Isaac Hazzan b. Joseph........... Veniee..,..,..] 1567 Isaiah b, Meir Bunzlau...........{ Cracow |... 1594 
Isaac R. Hoeschels (i.¢., b. Joshua)! Cracow...) 1571 Isaiah b. Moses of Sniatyn........ Constantinople| 1711 
Isaac Hurwitz Levi b. Meshullam. Frankfort - on -i 1677, 80 Isaiah Parnas b. Elasar (Eliezer)..| Venice........ 1529, 31-32 
the-Oder. Isaiah di Trani b. Joseph......... Constantinople| 1641 
Prague........ 1698-94, 95 Ishmael Marono............... .. Venice........ 1601 
Frankfort - on -| 1597-99 Israel b. Abraham................ Köthen ....... 1717 
the-Oder Jessnitz....... 1719-26 
Prague......., 1705-6, 10 Wandsbeck ...{ 1726-33 
Isaac Hurwitz Levi b. Moses Hay-| Hamburg......| 1700-1 Jessnitz........ 1739-44 
yim. Israel Altschul b. Solomon........ Prague... 1613, 20 
Isaac b. Isaiah Jehiel............. Constantinople} 1654 Israel Ashkenazi................, Pisaur 
Isaac Isrüel.. co e oe ceceteesessds Cracow ,...... 1596 Israel b. Eliakim (Goetz)......... Venice........ 104-5 
Isaac b. Jacob b. Isaac............ Venice...... 11695, 96, Israel b. Hayyim Bunzlau........ Amsterdam....| 1688 
1700, 2, 5, 6 || Israel b. Jedidiah of Leipnik......| Lublin........ 1619 
Isaac Jafe b. Israel............... BOR wies saws 17 Israel Kohen b. Joseph...........| Lublin 2 77! 1556, 66 
Isaac Jafe b. Samuel..........,.., Venice........ 1597-1606 Israel b. Mele ieverececsecesexl Wilmersdorf ..| 1712 
Isaac Jare b. David............... Mantua........ 1718-23 Israel b. Moses................... Dessau........ 1696 
Isaac Jeshurun................... Smyrna......, 1659 Frankfort - on -| 1700 
Isaac ( Eisak) b. Jonathan of Posen Lublin........ 1595 . the-Oder. 
Isaac (Eisak) b. Joseph (b. Isaac b.| J essnitz....... 1724, 26 Dessau........ 1704 
saiah Dyhernfurth ..| 1725 Israel b, Moses b. Abraham....... Offenbaeh,....| 1719-38 
Wandsbeck....| 1727-32 Homburg ..... 1734 
Isaac (Selig) b. Judah Budin..... Dyhernfurth ..| 1692 Neuwied.,.....| 1735-36 
Zolkiev.,,..... 1698 Offenbach..... 1737-88 
Isaac b. Judah (Loeb) Jüdels Ko- Wilmersdorf ..| 1670-90 Jessnitz....... 1739 
hen. Sulzbach, Israel b. Moses b. Abraham Abinu Amsterdam,,..| 1694 
Isaac b, Judah Kohen (Kaz)...... Prague.,..,,,.1 1048 Israel b. Moses of Berlin......,,,.! Berlin......... 1727 
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Name. Place. Date. 
ioe E— € 
Israel Sifroni b. Daniel........... Sabbionetta. 
Basel ....... ..| 1578-81, 88 
Freiburg...... 1583-84 
: Venice........ 1588, 1604 
Israel Zarfati of Milhau eee ree Constantinople} 1518 
Issnchar (Baer) b. Aaron b. Isaac] Cracow ....... 1619 
Drueker. 
Isgachar (Baer) b. Abraham of| Dessau........ 1704 
Kalis 
Mee (Baer) b. Eliezer of Min-| Amsterdam....|1685, 88, 
den 92-1708, 11 
jssachük (Dob Baer) b. Gershon| Frankfort-on -| 1727-72 
Wiener. the-Oder. 
Issachar (Baer) Hazzan.......... Prague..... . «| 1609-10 
Jssachar (Dob Baer) b. Isaac.. Lublin........ 1680-81 
Issachar (Baer) b. Issachar Kohen! Fürth ,........ | 1691 
Prague..... «1692, 95, 


Amsterdam.... 


Jssachar (Dob Baer) b. Judah 
(Loeb) 


Issachar (Baer) b. Nathan Ko-| Dyhernfurth.. 1718-33 
hen 
Issnehar Perlhefter............... Prague........| 1687 — 
Issachar b. (Abi Esri) Selke.......| Frankfort-on-| 1697-99, 
the-Oder 1708, 11 
Berlin......... 17 s 14-15, 
Prague........ 1718-20 
Frankfort -on -| 1727, 29 
-the-Oder. 
Jabez (Solomon b. Isaac b. Jo-| Adrianople....| 1544 
seph b. Hayyim). Salonica.......| 1955 
Constantinople 1559-67, 78- 
: 1o 
Jabez Joseph b. Isaac............ Adrianople....| 1554 
Salonica....... 1563-72, 73- 
7d, 7 
Jacob b. Aaron Ashkenazi........| Venice........ 1704 
Jacob (Koppel) b. (Hayyim ?)....| Offenbach..... 1718 
Jacob b, Abigdor Levi............ Rome c.. | 1518 
; Tridino 1325 
Jacob Aboab b. Abraham......... Venice........ 1669, 82, 88 
Jacob Aboab b. Joseph...... Oo | Venice... 108, 11 
Jacob b. A DIANA a4 cccen cesses eus] emethem emi 1665-12 
Jacob b. Abraham Ashkenazi.....| Damascus.....| 1606 


Jacob b. Abraham Ashkenazi of} Constantinople 


Ziwatow. 


1648, 52, d4 


Jacob b. Abraham Ger............ Amsterdam....| 1708-8, 9, 12, 
13, 15, 2], 
22, 25, 28, 
30 
Jacob b. Abraham Israel Ger..... Amsterdam....} 1664 
Jacob b. Abraham of Jerusalem. .| Constantinople} 1719-20 
Jacob b. Abraham of Leipnik.....| Cracow .,..... 1618 
Lublin........ 1627, 33-35 
Jacob b. Abraham of Lublin...... Lubin... 1618-20, 22- 
27, 88 (8d? 
Jacob b. Abraham Moses......... Amsterdam l 
Jacob b. Abraham Polak.......... Basel «2. vw ma 8 b 99, 
Jacob b. Abraham of Rowno...... Berlin.........| 1726 
Jacob b. Abraham Tininger.......| Dasel......... 1599 
Jacob Alfandari b. Hayyim....... Constantinople| 1670-71 
Jacob Alvarez-Soto........ eee Amsterdam....| 1708-10 
Jacob VANS 0) zusa vote e Sees Venice...... ..1 1621 
s Auerbach b. Isaac Reis of| Sulzbach...,.. 1716-17 
'jenna. 
Jacob Baruch b. Samuel Baruch..| Venice ........ 1656 
Jacob Büsehosessaerwedesies ens cr Prague........ 1627 
Jacob Bassan b. Abraham........} Austerdam....| 1725 
Jacob Bibas......... Vet de aaa Constantinople 1715-16 
Jacob BFOOSI E Coa roa Ree Giessen ....... 1714 
Jacob Carillo.......essassssesse ..| Amsterdam....} 1644 
Jacob CUSTCIO....cceccccccevcccens Amsterdam... .| 1661-64 
Jacob b. David (Gutrath)......... Lublin........ 1536, 2 67, 
i 68, T í 
Jacob b. Eliakim Ashkenazi......| Lublin........ 1574-76 
Jacob (Zebi) b. Eliezer........... Dessau........ 1698 
Berlin......... 1699 
Jacob b. Eliezer Levi........ s] Venice........ 1566 
Jacob b. Enoch b. Abraham b.| Jessnitz....... 1130 
Moses Mela:nmed. f 
Jacob Florentin........ ccce cene es Salonica.......| 1724 
Jacob (Hai) Florez b. Abrabam...| Leghorn ...... 1650 
Venice........ 1651 
Jacob Gabbai..............eeeees. Constantinople 1640-43 
Jacob of Haag............. bs cac Lacie 1728, 30 
Jacob Haber Tob................. Mantua........{ 1718-23 
Jacob ibn Hason ....... Setivavess| SMONICH...00 2. 1732 
Jacob b. Hayyim ,yyereqeeee cere Venice..... „a1 1520 
Jacob b. Hayyim.................. Constantinople} 1711 
Jacob b. Hayyim b. Jacob Erb-| Amsterdam....| 1700-26, 32 


ich. 


Jacob Hazkuni b. Abraham.,..,..| Amsterdam.... 
Jacob b. Hillel of Lublin.......... Prague........ 
Jacob b. Isaac Gomez 444448284206 CE E E Verona.. *$*9*999* 


Dd 1726 


Name 
Jacob b. Isaac Levi..............- 
Jacob b. Isaac Levi 
Jacob Israel............. e enn 
Jacob b. Issachar (Dob) Cantor... 
Jacob Jeshurun.......... «eec 


Jacob b. Joel Levi 


Jacob b. Joseph. 


Jacob (Hai) b Joseph (Hai) Ko- 


hen. 


e b. Judah Noah Kohen Nor- 


en. 
Jacob b. Judah Shneor 
Jacob (Koppel) Kohen 


Jacob Kohen della Man......... 
Jacob kulli........ 


Jacob Landan.........oeeeeee re 
Jacob (Koppel) Levi........ 
Jacob Levi of Tarascon 


Jacob Lubemila 


Jacob b. Moses................... 
Jacob (Zebi) b. Moses......... — 


Jacob b. Moses Dohemus.......... 
Jacob b. Moses Drucker 
Jacob b. Moses Kohen......... s. 
Jacob (Eliezer) b. Moses Lesers of 


Wilna. 


Jacob b. Moses Levi 


J acob b. Moses Levi Josbel 
-Jacob b. Moses-Loeb Pizker 
Jacob b. Moses of Posen.... 


Jacob b. Naphtali............ eese 
Jacob b. Naphtali 


Jacob b. Naphtali (Hirsch) 
Jacob b. Naphtali Kohen of GaZolo 


Jacob (Koppel) b. Naphtali 


(Hirsch) Pas. 


Jacob ibn Phorna b. David 


Jacob (Jokew) b. Phinehas Selig.. 
Jacob (Israel) de la Pinia......... 
Jacob Rewah..................es. 
Jacob Rodriguez Guadeloupe b. 


Abraham. 


Jacob Sagduüun.....sssessseessoseoo 
Jacob b. Samuel 
Jacob b. Samuel (Sanwel) 
Jacob b. Samuel of Lemberg 
-Jacob Saraval b. Joshua Nehemiah 
Jacob SASPOTTAS.....cceceeseeeeees 
Jacob (Israel) Shalom b. Samuel.. 

Jacob Sibuyah ....... «eee 
Jacob b. Solomon 
Jacob Stabnitz Levi 
Jacob Sullam... voe rro 
Jacob Tabuh. ...........e eere eee 
Jacob Treves b. Mattathias of 


Worms. 


Jacob b. Uzziel Solomon 
Jacob Wimpfen b. Eliezer Wimp- 


fen. 


Jacob ibn YakKar ........ eee eens 


Jacob b. Zebi 


Jacob b. ZOD M 


Jacob b. Zebi of Fürth... 2929999999 


9999999999999 


ecc2cc222622*28a98 


*2525000?249028292899952589 


Jacob LuZzat D. ISAAC. eee 
Jacob Marcaria.............. ees 
Jacob b. Mejr...........»2cs5 osa 
Jacob b. Meir Hólischau : 
Jacob Mendez da Costa 


e" ^"^ 


**" "9999992299292 


eee 9097202999299 


ec 0990092999299 


eooeeresese ese sass 


ec" """es52í22c2c£422202(2BÀ 


Typography - 
Place Date. 
Venice........ 16:8, 82, 90 
. 90-91, 96 
Amsterdam....| 168 
Mayence (?)...| 1584 
Zolkiev ....... 1718 
Amsterdam....| 1660 
Amsterdam....| 1701 
Venice.,.......| 1693, 96, 98, 
1702, 4, 5, 
12-15 
Amsterdam....| 1640 
Amsterdam....| 1683 
Amsterdam....| 1715 
Offenbach.....| 1718 
Venice........ oe 
Constantinople} 1 aM 119, 27, 28, . 
Naples ........ 1487 
Sulzbach...... 1700 
Mantua........| Ante 1480 
Amsterdam....| 1728 
Cracow ....... 1569 
Riva di Trento} 1558-02 
Lublin,....... 1598-99 
Cracow ....... 1608, 17 
Wandsbeck ...| 1733 
Amsterdam....| 1705 
Amsterdam....| 1708 
Prague........ 1597 
Amsterdam....| 1696. 
Wilmersdorf . .| 1688-90,1712- - 
li, 19- 22, 
26-38 
Fürth......... 1691-97, 1724. 
26, 38 
Sulzbach...... 1699-1712, 29 - 
Lublin........ 1556, 59, 66 
Amsterdam... .} 1600 
Hanau........ 1710-11 
CracOW ......- 1640 


Amsterdam.... 


——————— o —————————— |——————— p——— 


1690, 95, 97, 
99, ' 1702-3, . 


4, 6, 5-10, 
11-12, 14, 15, 
21,28, 30, 39 
Venice........| 1648, 47-8, 
ro 61, 67 
Prague....... 6 
essau...... ,.| 1698 
Cracow ....... 1516-81? 
Fürth......... 129 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1728-29, 80 : 
Sulzbach...... 1750 
FÜrth......... 1757, 69 
Amsterdam....| 168 
D ..| 1691, 93 
Sabbionetta...} 1551 
Mantua........] 1556, 57-60, - 
60-62 
Amsterdam... .| 1726, 30 
Constantinople 1710, 11, 18,. 
Jessnitz....... 1722-26 
Amsterdam....| 1664, 69 
Constantinople} 1718 
Alnsterdam....| 1663-64, 69, 
69 
Venice........ 1618 
Amsterdam....| 1718 
Fürth... sss 1122 
Amsterdam....| 1697 
Venice........ 1640, 45 
Amsterdam....| 1651, 53 
Venice,....... 1109 
Smyrna....... 1130, 58 
Amsterdam 1:32 
Prague........ 1607 
Yenice........ 1614 
Smyrna....... 1731 
Prague.....,..| 1614-15 
Salonica....... 1709 
Amsterdam... .} 1689 . 
Constantinople} 1511 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1689-90 
Lublin........ 1637 
Amsterdam 1611, 43. 
Yerona.......- 1649 
Constantinople} 1654 
Cracow .......} 107 
Sulzbach...... 1715 
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Name, Place. Date. Name. Place. Date, 
Jaife (Hayyim b. Kolonymus).. Lublin........ 1512-96 Joseph (ibn) Alzaig, the elder....| Constantinople| 1643 
Jalfe (Joseph [I.] b. Kalonymus) . Luin... 1572-15 Joseph Alzaig b. Isaac, the young-| Constantinople| 1511 
Jaffe (Joseph [II.] b. Zebi Hirsch Lublin... 1633 er. 
Ralmankes). Joseph Amaragi b. Moses......... Salonica....... 1658 
Jaffe (Kalonymus [Doer bore] LUDIM osea 1556-97 Joseph b. Asher of Prague........ Prague........ 1674-75 
Bistrowitz ....| 1592 Joseph Askaloni b. Isaac.......... Belvedere| 1593-94, 97. 
Jaffe (Kalonymus [II.] b. Zebi| Lublin........ 1633-46 (Kuru Ches.| 98 
Hirsch Kalmankes). me). 
Jatfe (Zebi b. [Abraham Kalman-} Lublin........ 1577, 78, 96, Joseph b. Benjamin Hayyim Levi.) Verona........ 1650 
kes] Kalonymus). 1604-28, 48 Joseph BIDAS-ceceeseeeceevens | Constantinople} 1505-22 
Jaffe, Sarah, daughter of Kalony-| Lublin........ 1665 Joseph Caravita b. Abraham...... ologua....... 1482 
mus (II). Joseph (Simel) Cividal b. Asher..| Venice........ 1665 
Jaffe (Solomon or Zalman b. Jacob| Lublin........ 1665-85 .|| Joseph Crasnik cf Rakow......... Prague... 1732 
Kalmankes) of Torbin. Joseph di Crasto.....ssceeeeeeeeee} Saloniea....... 1522 
Jedidiah Kohen b. Aryeh Judah} Constantinople! 1732 Joseph ibn Danan b. Jacob....... Venice........ 1615, 17-19 
Loeb. Joseph b. Daniel.................. Cracow ....... 1581-88 
Jehiel (Michael b. Judah Loeb of] Zolkiev........ 1718 Joseph b. Eliakim b. Naphtali... Venice........ 1606 
Zolkiev). Joseph b. Eliezer Halfan.......... Basel... 44i esu. 1602 
Jehiel (Michael) b. Abraham Zal-| Wilmersdorf..| 1670 Joseph b. Eliezer Hazzan of Posen| Basel.......... 1602 
man Shammash. Prague....... 105 78 Joseph Elkeser b. Benjamin...... Berlin (?)..... 1699-1700 
Weckelsdorf ..| 1686, 89, 92 Joseph b. Ephraim (Hungarus)...| Lublin........ 1577 
Jehiel b. Asher Kohen....,....005 Cracow ....... 1583" Joseph Epstein b. Benjamin Zeeb| Berlin......... 1718 
Jebiel Ashkenazi.............. ..| Constantinople} 154847 Wolf Levi. 
Jehiel (Michael) b. Baruch.. Prague........] 1673 — Joseph Esobi b. Judah b. Solomon} Venice........ 1621 
Jehiel Elia Rafael................ Pisaura. 1509-18 | Joseph Falcon b. Solomon Zalman Apip 1710 
Jehiel b. Jedidiah....... cece eens Cracow ....... 1587 i Joseph Franco Serrano........... Amsterdam....| 1680, 83 
Jehiel b. Jekuthiel Kohen Rapa...| Venice........ 15-H-47 Josep BUNS bice es odin ever Ics Hamburg ..... 1716, I8 
Jehiel Luria Ashkenazi........... Venice........ 1601 Joseph Gabbai......... Ses Wasa aerate Constantinople 1512 
Jehiel (Fishel) b. Menahem Levi] Smyrna....... 1730-31 Joseph b. Gershon of Torbin...... Lublin........ 1627, 30 
Ashkenazi. aed 1734, 36 Joseph (Iseppo) Goa.............. Padua......... 1640 
Jehiel de Monteles b. Solomon.. Veniee........ 1585 Joseph ibn Hasan b. Solomon.. Saloniea....... 1782 
Jehiel b. Solomon of Verona...... Bologna ...... | 1537-40 Joseph b. Hayyim Gumpels....... Frankfort - on -} 1677, 80, 86 
Jehiel (Michael) Stern Kohen b.| Frankfort- on -| 1713 the-Oder. 
Wolf. the-Main. Prague...... ..] 1691-92, 94- 
Hanau........ 1715 95, 1700-1 . 
Jehiel Teshubah ................. Veniee........ 1640 Joseph b. Hayyim Kaddish........ Frankfort -on -| 1688 
Jehiel Treves b. David of Galingen| Offenbach..... 1717 the-Main. 
Jehiel b. Zebi Hirsch.............. Amsterdam....| 1703, 9 Joseph HaAZZan....... cece cece eae VERICO. eos ius 1566, 07 
Jekuthiel b. Asher... ............. Salonica....... 587 Joseph b. Immanuel Kohen....... Salonica....... 1517 
Jekuthiel BIUZ..5... cocos cree ves Amsterdam....! 1659, 60, 61 Joseph b. Isaac b. Isaiah Woidi-| Dyhernfurth..| 1690, 97, 
Jekuthiel b. David................ Prague........ 1597-1618 slaw. 1700, 3, 4-5 
Jekuthiel b. Isaac Dan ........... Prague........ 1512, 15, 18 13, 16, 18, 
Jekuthiel (Süsskind) b. Isaac of| Frankfort-on -| 172 20 
Pinezow. the-Main. I! Joseph b. Isaac b. Jehiel....... Venite... a 1544 
Offenbach..... 1714-26 Joseph b. Isaac Kohen............ Constantinople 1547 
Jekuthiel (Zalman) b. Katriel of} Constantinople! 1054 (?) 
Satanow. Joseph b, Israel.................e. Constantinople| 1518 
Jekuthiel b, Moses Kohen........ Frankfort - on -] 1702 Joseph b, Israel (b.?) Hirseh......| Prague........ 1691 
the-Oder. Joseph b. Issaehar Baer........... Prague Bea Eus 1616, 21 
Jekuthiel (Kofman) Sanego...... Yeniee........ 1600 Joseph ibn Jacob........... soto] LULU My ses cat 1618-20 
Jekuthiel b. Solomon............. Cracow ....... 1574 Joseph ibn Jacob Ashkenazi...... Naples........ 1487-90 
Jeremiah (Aryeh Loeb) b. Samuel! Fürtli..... ....| 1694, 98, Joseph ibn Jacob Braunschweig..| Basel.......... 1609 
1722 Joseph b. Jacob Kohen........... VOICE. s ssi us 1657, 59-60, 
Jeroham b. Menahem of Slonim..! Amsterdam....] 1697 61, 75, Sh, 
Jesse Almol...................... Smyrna....... 1660 1149. 19-15' 
Joab b. Baruch of Piatelli (7)..... Yenice........ 10600 Joseph ibn Jakkar................ Schennausen. 
Joel v. “Aaron of Fürth............ | Fürth......... 1692-93 Joseph b. J éküthiel Zalman...... Berlin. i.i 1s 15 
Joel b. Aaron Levi................ Lublin........ 1598-99 Joseph (Jospe) b. Joseph But Levi] Prague. 
Joel b. Phoebus........ ccc. cece eee | Wandsbeck ...| 1727 Joseph b. Joshua (Hoeschel) Ko-| Offenbach.. ... | 1721 
Johanan b. Aaron Isaac.......... Amsterdam... .f 1713 hen. 
Johanan Durante........cccseeaee Venice........ 1578 Joseph (Jospe) b. Judah....... meej Lublin........ 1598-99 
Johanan of Meseritz.............. Frankfort -on -| 1697-99 Joseph Kabizi b. Ayyid.,.........] Constantinople, 1515 
the-Oder. Joseph Khalfon............. Ton Lisbon........ 1491 
Johanan Treves..........eeees eee | Venice....... „| 1545 Joseph Kohen...... vtm (| Constantinople} 1509 
Jonah Abravanel...... eese Amsterdam....| 1628, 80, 48, || Joseph b. Kutiel.............0.0.. Dessau........ 1698 : 
| 20, 52 Joseph de Leon b. Solomon Israel.) Veniee........| 1690-91, 93, 
Jonah b. Isaac of Strim........... Wandsbeck....| 1731 94 , 
Jonah b. Jacob Ashkenazi........ Constantinople} 1712-42 Joseph b. Manasseh b. Israel......} Amsterdam....| 1646-47, 47, 
Ortakiewai....| 1717-19 48 
Amsterdain....| 1721 . Joseph (Solomon) b. Mendel Plotz-| Cracow ....... 1642-44 
Smyrna....... 1729-41 kers. 
Jonah bD. J udah of Prague......,,; Prague,....... | 1608. 10 Joseph b. Meshullam Phoebus} Frankfort- on =! 1701-2 
Jonah (Klavi ?) ...........eeeeess | Venice........ 1666 Hazzan. the-Oder. 
Jonah b. Moses Polak............. Amsterdam....| 1727, 29, 90, || Joseph Metatron.................. Salonica. 
32, 33, 39 Joseph b. Michael Nehemiah......| Hamburg ..... 1711 
JOSCDB T3) vos uper RrUp qu ru ce Venice........ 1592 Joseph Molcho,......... cece eeees Venice........ 1589 
Joseph (Jekuthiel Kofman Wahl).} Prague ....... 1587, 92 Joseph b. Mordecai Gershon...... Cracow ....... o 
Joseph (Venturin b. David) ...... Venice........ 1651. 52, 53, || Joseph b. Mordecai Kohen........ Amsterdain....| 170 
54, 55, 56, || Joseph b. Moses Levi of Hamburg.| Amsterdam.... 1692- 93, 99, 
57, 59, 60, 1702. pm : 
62, 63, 64, ll, 14, 16, 
65, 15 18-19, 26, 
Joseph (Maestro) so«eoverekdancetl JeXrUbSiwieu 1477 30 
Joseph b. ADrANAM.... cece eeeeees Prague........ 1728 Joseph b. Moses Revizi (Rachizi?)} Venice........ 1528-29 
Sulzbach...... 1729 Joseph Mubhar Sefardi........... Constantinople, 1509 
Amsterdam....| 1732 -|| Joseph b. Naphtali (Treves?).... | Zurich......... 1558 
Joseph b. Abraham Benjamin! Amsterdam....| 1727 | Thiengen......| 1660 
zeeb. Joseph b. Naphtali of Konskawola| Amsterdam... .| 1648 
Joseph b. Abraham of Jerusalem.! Amsterdam....| 1712 Joseph b. Nathan.............ees. Fürth......... 1726 
Joseph b. Alexander Süsskind....| Amsterdam....} 1677 Joseph Nissim.................ee. Ferrara 1698 
Joseph Algazi.............. eee ee Smyrna....... 1671, 83 Joseph de Noves b. Judah b. Sam-| Venice........ 1605 
Joseph al-Kala'i..............sss. Constantinople| 1711 uel. 
Joseph Alnaqua b. Abraham...... Salonica 1520 Joseph Oberlaender.............. Venice........ 1701 . 
Constantinople eS Joseph Ottolengo..............ee Riva di Trenta, 1558-60 
Joseph (Joseph) Alvalensib. Abra-| Venice........ 676, 18 Joseph Pardo ....................] Venice........ 1597-1606 
ham, Joseph (Solomon) Pinia..........| Leghorn .......1 1657 
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Typography 


815 
Name. Place. 

ee 

Joseph ibn Piso... eee nnn Naples...... gi 
Joseph Porjes b. Judah Loeb..... Amsterdam... . 
Joseph Samega....... nh enice........ 
Joseph (b.?) (Moses) b. Samson .. Venice........ 
Joseph b. Samuel Levl.. .......-.- Constantinople 
Joseph ibn Saruk b. Hayyim......| Venice........ 
Joseph SASON... +e. TTE ...| Constantinople 
Joseph Sasou b. Aaron of Gallip-| Venice........ 

ali. . 

Joseph Sason D. J acob...... eese Venice ... e 
Joseph b. Shiabbethai Bass... | Dyhernfurth .. 
Joseph Shallit... eese mtt mm 
Joseph ibn Snosban........ eese Constantinople 
Joseph Sid b. ISAAC. +++ eee Salonica....... 
Joseph b. Simeon...... een Amsterdam.... 


Joseph (Dob Baer) b. Solomon.. .. Dyhernfurth .. 
Venice........ 
Cracow 
Bologna....... 


Joseph b. Solomon b. Isaiah Nizza 

Joseph (Sofer) b. Solomon Levi... 

Joseph (Hayyim) Strasburg b. 
Aaron. 

Joseph (Jospe) Trier Kohen...... 


Frankfort -on - 
the-Main. 
Joseph Trilinger b. ElieZ€T..« «| «n tnn 
Joseph Wehle b. Solomon. ....... 
Zolkiev........ 


Joseph of Witzenhausen....... ,..| Amsterdam.... 


Constantinople 
Fürth 
Amsterdam.... 


Joseph ibn Yahyah b. Tam....... 

Joseph b. Zalman Shneor......... 

Joseph b. (Solomon) Zalman of 
Wima. 


Joseph Zarfati.... ccc. cee eae ...| Amsterdam.... 
Joseph Zarfati b. Judah of Zafat.. Lublin.......- 
Joseph Zarfati b. Samuel......... Venice........ 
Joseph (Josbel) b. Zebi........... Offenbach..... 
Joshua (Elhanan) b. Abraham} Venice........ 
Joseph. 
Joshua Falk of Lissa............ Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 
Joshua b. Israel......... ee Lublini' ese 
Joshua (Gershon) Levi........... Mantua........ 
Joshua b. Meir Levi of Schwer-| Wilmersdorf.. 
senz. 
Joshua b. Michael of Sezze ....... Mantua........ 
Joshua da SUV Ew oar eem x erg dem Amsterdam.... 
Joshua Sin (?). 
Jn (Hoeschel) b. Solomon Ko-| Offenbach..... 
en. 
Joshua Sonina . irse pe o rre Constantinople 
Joshua (Falk) b. Zalman of Wise- Constantinople 
noWlCZ. 
Joshua Zarfati (Gallus)........... Amsterdam.... 
Josiah b. Abigdor of IXalisz....... Berlin...-..... 
Josiah Mizrahi............. eee eee Constantinople 
Judah (Loeb) b. Aaron of Prague! Prague........ 
Judah (Loeb) b. Abraham.........| Cracow ....... 
Judah Abudienti............... Amsterdam.... 
Judah Albelda b. Moses. ........- Venice <2 64065 
Judah b, Alexander Kohen..... xL Prague... 
Lublin........ 
COracow ess.. 
Judah b. Alexander Levi of| Frankfort- on- 
Worms. the-Main. 
Judah (Loeb) b. Asher Anschel| Prague...... 
Abigdor. Cracow ....... 
Judah (Loeb) b. Baruch Wahl....| Dyhernfurth.. 
Judah Bassan b. Saimnuel.......... Verona........ 
Judah b. Benjamin Zeeb.......... Prague........ 
Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 


1546-47 
1591, 1607-8 
1618 


1717 

1713, 15, 17, 
19 

1711, 12 

1597-98 

1482 

1690-1715 

1707 

1655-87 

1693-96 

1699, 1700, 17 

1644, 47-48, 


1691-92, 98 


178 
1697-99 
1619-28 
1672 
l2 


1718-32 
1666-67 


1719 

1717, 19 
1710-11 
1658-59, 66 


1699, 1700 


Judah of Berlin.................. Amsterdam... .| 1682 
JURY BYE 1300 54a ewes eu isa Mantua........{ 1672, 91-95 
Judah (Lewa) b. David .......... Prague........ 1615 
Judah b. David b. Judah......... Cracow .......] 1644 
Judah b. David (Isaac Saekel) Levi] Berlin......... 1709 
of Fürth. 
Judah b. David Reuben.......... Yenice........ 1661 
Judah b. Eleazar Lubemila.......] cen 1605 
Judah (Selig) b. Eliezer Lipman| Zolkiev........ 1721, 38 
Kohen of Zolkiev. 
Judah (Loeb) Ginzburg. 
Judah b. Hananiah Castoriano ...| Constantinople! 17382 
Judah Hazzan........eeeee nr Smyrna....... 1730 
Judah (Loeb) Hurwitz Levi of} Sulzbach...... 1688 
Prague. 
Judah b. Isaac...........2 eee eee Prague........ 1660, 62 
Judah (Loeb) b. Isaac Brzesc.....| Amsterdam....| 1713 
Judah (Loeb) b. Isaac Joel........' Amsterdam....! 1712 


MÀ M—À—— MÀ — M —— MÀ 


(ame. Place Date. 
Judah (Loeb) b. Isaac Jüdels Ko-| ..............- 1619-20, 20, 
hen (Kaz). a 29, 24, 
Judah b. Isaac Levi .............* Mantua........| 1623 
Judah b. Isaac Levi Ashkenazi....| Venice........ 1544-47, 48 
Manta........ 1561 
Judah (Loeb) b. Isaac of Tikotin..| Lublin........ 1619 
Judah b. Israel Samuel Kohen....| Prossnitz...... 1603 
Judah b. Issachar Kohen......... Wilmersdorf..| 1673-75 
Judah (Loeb) b. Jacob of Prostitz.| Lublin........ e » 11. 
Judah (Loeb) b. Jacob Wandsbeck| Hamburg..... | 1686, 88, 90 
of Krotoschin. 
Judah (Loeb) b. Joel b. Eliezer. | ...........-... 1124 
Judah (Loeb) b. Joel Levi........ Amsterdam....| 1698 
Judah b. (Joseph) Josbel Wetzlar; Offenbach ....| 1720 
Judah (Loeb) b. Joseph.......... Wilmersdort..| 1671, 79-74, 
80, 81-82, 
85-86, 88- 
t 90 
Judah (Loeb) b. Joseph.......... CracOW s.s.s., | 1992. 94, 99 
Judah (Loeb) b. Joseph.......... Berlin......... 1699-1100 
Judah b. Joseph Levi............. Constantinople, 1716 
Judah b. Joseph Obadiah.........| Constantinople, 1666 
Judah (Aryeh Loeb) b. Joseph} Frankfort- on -| 1713 
Samuel. the-Main. 
Judah (Loeb) b. Judah Joseph..:.| Amsterdam....| 17 
Judah (Loeb) b. Judah Kohen....| Lublin........ 1626-35 
Judah Karo b. Joseph............ Saloniea....... 1991. 
Judah (Loeb) Klesmer b. Wolf....| Berlin......... 1701, 7 
Judah (Loeb) b. Zebi of Janow...| Jessnitz....... T22- 
Judah Lapapa b. Isaae......... se. Smyrna....... 1674 
Judah Luria b. Johanan.......... Amsterdam.... | 1700-10 
Judah (Aryeh Loeb) of Lublin....| Cracow ....... 1571 
J udan (Aryeh Loeb) Maeler b. Jo-| Amsterdam... . 1608 
seph. 
Judah di Medina b. Moses Sustin.| Saloniea....... 1614 
Judah (Loeb) b. Meir............. Hamburg......j 1687 
Judah (Loeb) b. Menahem........| Dyhernfurth ..! 1719 
J ues} (Loeb) b. Menahem Nahum| Prague........ 686 
az. 
Judah di Modena.............e eee] n m I 1595-1648 
Judah (Loeb) b. Mordecai Gumpel| Amsterdam.... Ls 3 ie 3 2, 
i, 40, 42, 
43- 46, 58, 
58. 61-64 
J ndah (Loeb) b. Mordecai b. Ju-| Dyhernfurth .. 171 
ah. 
Judah (Saltaro) b. Moses de Fano.) Venice........ | 1602 
Judah (Loeb) b. Moses Jacob of| Prague........ 1608, 18, 18, 
Leipnik. 24 
Judah (Loeb) b. Moses Schedel...| Prague........ Pu 3, 5 E 
1, 0, 0, 
Judah (Aryeh Loeb) b. Naphtali| Amsterdam... .} 1690 
(Hirsch). ea 
Judges pr Rg na of Cracow ness) Cremona: ss] aoo G3 
Judah Perez.....«-eeeseeet II Venice........ 1706-11 
Judah PesarO....s.sssssse soeces BOSATOS. rese 1505 
Judah Rosanes......... eee Constantinopie| 1719 
Judah (Loeb) b. Sara.............| Amsterdam.... I 
Judah Sason b. Joseph............ Constantinople| 1514, 15, 16 
Judah (Loeb) Schnapper..........| Frankfort - on- 1710 
the-Main 
Judah (Gur Aryeh) b. Shalom....| Naples........ 1492 
Judah Sshamüs:i iiie e eecctiten Venice stet vete 1665 
Judah b. Simhah ........ sacacnses} CTACOW ....... 1592-93 
Judah (Loeb Rofe) b. Simeon ....| Frankfort- on - 1674 
the-Main. 
Judah b. Solomon Kohen Lip-| Lublin........ 1622 (17-?) 
schutz. 
Judah ibn Ya'ish............. eee. Yenice........ 1705 
Kalonymus b. Isaac b. Isaiah of| Prossnitaz.....| 1711 
Woidislaw. Dyherufurth ..| 1712, 13, 15, 
19, 20, 26 
Frankfort - on -| 1117 
the-Oder. 
Kalonymus b. Isaac of Zloczow... Dyhernfurth ..| 1703 
Kalonymus (Kalman) b. Judah} Constantinople 1719, 20 
Ashkenazi. " 
Kalonymus (Kalman) b. Judah} Amsterdam.... 1721 
(Loeb) Kalisch. : 
Kalonymus b. Zebi (Hirsch) Kohen| Dyhernfurth..| 17 08.5. 7, 
b. Kalonymus. 12-18, 19 
Katriel b. Jekuthiel Zalman of} Constantinople 1648 
Satanow. 
Katriel b. Zebi Szidlower......... Craeow ese. 1638-39, 42 
Lublin........ 1645 
CracoW eesse 1666, 70 
BAZ bs cbvewedssaweswecdeé —À Prague........ 1682, 85, S9, 
i 92-95, S- 
1700, 2, 6 
KaZ......eeeeetnh rnnt Prague........| 1687-1726,35 
Kaz (Aaron b. Israel) ........... Frankfort - on -| 1677, 80 
the-Oder. 
Prague... s.s.. 1695 


Typography 


Name. 


Kaz (Bezaleel b. Mordecai)....... 


Kaz (David b. Aaron b. Israel)... 
Kaz (Geronim b. Solomon)....... 
Kaz (Gershon [II.] Israel)........ 

Kaz (Gershon [III.] b. Joseph Be- 
Zaleel). 


Kaz (Israel b. Judah [Loeb] ) .. 

Kaz, (Judah b. Gershon).......... 
Kaz (Judah b. Jacob) 

Kaz (Mordecai b. Gershon)....... 
Kaz (Mordecai [II.] b. Gershon).. 


Kaz (Moses b. Gershon) 
Kaz (Moses [II.] b. Joseph Beza- 
leel). 


Kaz (Pesah b. Mordecai).......... 
Kaz (Samuel b. Mordecai)........ 
Kaz (Solomon [I.] b. Gershon)... 


Kaz (Solomon [III.] b. Gershon). 
Kaz (Solomon [II.] b. Mordecai). 


Kaz Gershon (I.)..........eeeeees 


Klessner (Georg) of Leipsic....... 
Koffman b. Asher of Lubin....... 
Kosmann Emrich b. Elijah Cleve.. 


Lemberger (Abraham b. Simeon 
Heide). 

Leon-Templo (Isaae b. Solomon 
Judah). 

Leon-Teinplo (Solomon).......... 


Leon-Templo (Solomon Judah 
Raphael b. Jacob). 

Levi 

ee eae (and Isaac Lania- 
do). 

Levi b. Süsschen..... o auus OX KC 

Levi?PillO sese ext ye X XE ER 

Licht CRlobnni) casas eda vA ham 

Lima b. Naphtali of Fürth........ 

Lipmann b. Abraham............. 


*e*e*c22262202069223026022408060060604&€958269299299 


Mahalalel b. Menahem Isaac Levi 

Mahrim b. (Moses) Jacob Maars- 
sen. 

Manhrim b. Jacob b. Moses Levi... 


Manasseh b. Israel................ 

Manasseh (Jaeob) b. Judah Levi 
of Lubemil. 

Manasseh Kazin b. Solomon...... 

Margalita (Aaron)................ 

Masus b. Alexander.............. 

Meir ecb tab puree brad ed bd S Re) Secon 


Meir b, DAV ie Paves (Qe a peewee ns 


Meir b. David b. Benjamin....... 
Meir b. David of Kulk............ 


Meir b, Eliezer Lipman Kaz (Ko- 
hen). 


Meir b. Ephraim............. eres 


Meir Epstein b. Jacob Levi....... 
Meir Friedburg............ TM 
Meir Gans b. Menahem........... 
Meir (Menahem) Habib b. Jo- 


seph. 
Meir Heilbronn (Heilpron) b. 
Moses. 
Meir b. Isaac of Loktsch.......... 
Meir b. Jacob Koppel............. 
Meir b. Joseph (Jospe) Kohen of 
Hamburg. 
Meir b. Manasseh Nikolsburg..... 
Meïr MellL«)dx e dex em Re 


$ea2*525858286í69289^56 
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Place. Date. 
Prague........ 1569, 78, 85- 
90 (927) 
Prague........ 1701, 3, 5 
Prague....... 1526 
Prague........ 1569 
Prague........ 1586, 89, 95- 
96, 1600, 
-S 9. 10 
Prague........ 1652 (?) 
Prague. oec. 1541 
Prague........ 1624 
Prague. ers 1539-90 
Prague........ 1608, 20, 23, 
Prague........ 1533-34, 35, 
36, 40, 41, 
49-50, 56 
Prague........ 1592-94, 99- 
1695, 47 (?), 
48 (?) 
Prague........ 1556-69 
Prague........ 1569, 7 
Prague..,.....| 1529, 30, 38- 
34, 35, 30, 40 
Prague 1569, 80-81, 
85-88, 90, 
92-91 
Prague........ 1515, 18, 22, 
26, 29, 30, 
4l 
Jessnitz....... 1720 
Constantinople| 1711 
Ainsterdam.... Ho 92- 
Prague......;. iio, 12, 13- 
Amsterdam....| 1726 


1726-27, 30, 
3l 
1697-99, 1703 


1602 
1657 


1701 
1652 
1715 
1711 
1688 


1713, 24 
1710, 15, 20 


1726-29, 30, 
35, 39-40, 46 


Amsterdam.... 
Amsterdam.... 


Venice........ 
Venice vtvtvev 


Amsterdam.... 
Constantinople 
Hamburg ..... 
Amsterdam... 
Frankfort- on - 
the-Main. 
Mantiua........ 
Amsterdam.... 


Amsterdam.... 


Amsterdam....| 1626-40 
CRACOW eus 1590 
Venice........ 1599-1600 
Halle ......... 1111 
Amsterdam 1730 
Verona........ 1647 
Venice... .... 1565, 7 
Prague..,.... (191. DX 18, 
32. 26, 29 
Hamburg... 1715, 20 
Lublin........ 1627 
Cracow ....... 1642-14 
ProssnitZ...... 1711 
Frankfort - on -} 1717 
the-Oder. 
Dyhernfurth ..; 1715-20 
Mauntua........] 1537-60, 63- 
87 
Prague........ 1515, 18, 22 
Hanau......., 719 
Prague........ 1647 (7) 
Veniee........ | 1657 
Cremona...... 1557-58 
Mantua........; 1563 
Sulzbach...... 1702 
Hamourg......| 1711 
Offenbach..... 1717 
Prague........ 1680 
Venice........ 1617-19 
Lublin........ 1568 
Prague........ 1691 
Frankfort- on -| 1698 
the-Oder. 
Prague........ gir E 
Offenbach..... ie 


Name. 


Meir Oppenheim b. Abraham b. 
Baer. 
Meir Parenzo cR IR EXE 
Meïr b. Pethahiah............... 
Meir Rofe b. Hiyya Rofe.......... 
Meir ibn Sehangi........... ee ee ee 
Meir b. Selig of Kalisch........... 
Meir b. Shalom 
Meïr b. Solomon.................. 
Meir b. Wolf s5ehwab............. 
Meir (ibn) Yahya b. Joseph...... 
Meir b. Zechariah.............. 
Meisel(s) (Judah Loeb b. Simliah 
Bonem). 
Meisels (Menahem)............... 


vere eer err eer eer ner ee 


Meisels (Tchernah bat Menahem). 
Menahem b. Aaron Polaeco....... 


Menahem b. Abraham kohen..... 

Menahem (Mannes) b. Abraham 
Kohen of Glogau. 

Menahem b. Abraham of Mo- 
dena. 

Menahem Azariah.. ..sssasssessre 

Menahem (Mendel) b. Bezaleel of 
Lublin. 

Menahem (Mendel) Bloch b. Moses 


Menahem Crispin...............s* 

Menahem Dayyan................ 

Menahem (Man) b. Eliezer... 

Menahem (Jacob) b. Eliezer Judah 
Ashkenazi. 


Menahem (Mandel) Grünhut b.l. 


David. 
Menahem (Mendel) b. 
Hirschel. 


(Bir) 


Menahem (Man) b. Isaac (Jacob) 
of Prague. 


Menahem Mendel b. Isaac Levi... 

Menahem (Mendel) b. Israel Ko- 
hen Jaroslaw of Lemberg. 

Menahem b. Jacob of Cracow .... 

HORSE (Man) b. Jacob Jeku- 
thiel. 


| Menahem b. (Noah) Jacob Kohen 


of Norden. 
Menahem Jaffe b. Isaac.......... 


Menahem (Manusch) b. Judah... 


Menahem b. Meir Wilna.......... 

Menahem Mendel Korehman b. 
Samuel Kohen. 

Menahem b. Moses Israel.. saisan 


Menahem (Mendel) b. Nathan 
Eisenstadt. 

Menahem de Rossi b. Azariah.... 

Menahem b. Samuel Esra......... 

Menahem (Man) b. Solomon Levi. 


Menahem Stummer Kohen........ 

Menahem Trinki b. David........ 

Menahem (Manle b. Judah Loeb) 
of Wilmersdorf. 


Meshullam (Phoebus) b. Aaron 
Hayyat. 

Meshullam (Zalman) b. Aaron b. 
Uri. 

Meshullam (Zalman) b. Abraham 


Berech Pinkerle. 
Meshullam Ashkenazi............ 
Meshullam Bassan pushes aqq ak 
Meshullam (Phoebus) b. Elijah... 


Meshullam Gentile b. Moses,..... 


Place. 


Frankfort - on -| 1697 


the- Main. 


Venice........ 


Halle 


Lublin........ 
CTaACOW essees 
Cracow ....... 
Venice........ 


Venice........ 


Frankfort -on -| 


the-Main. 
Bologna....... 


Venice.. P 
Lublin........ 


PE -0N - 
the-Main. 


Constantinople 
Amsterdam.... 
Venice........ 


Prague.. 
Wilmersdorf . . any 


Sulzbaeh...... 
Dyhernfurth.. 
Cracow 
Amsterdam.... 


eseaane 


Venice...... ; 
Wandsbeck . 
Altona........ 
Amsterdam.... 


Venice........ 
Constantinople 
Venice........ 
Hanau........ 


Parthes occ aves 
Offenbach..... 
Homburg...... 
Amsterdam.... 
Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 
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Date. 


TUE es 


1638-39, 46 
1704-5, 8, 11, 


1537—40 


1589 
1665, 72, 80- 
8l 


1718 


1717 


. | 1659-90, 92, 
1701 


1708 
1714, 20, 28, 


Prague........ | 1549-50 
Ferrara ,,..... 1535 
Prague........ | 1705 
Mantua........| 1565 
A E Aa 614 
Amsterdam.,..| 1724-27, 92, 
33, 38-8 
Prague........ 1656-90 
Venice........ 1622 
Dyhernfurth. .| 1690-91 
Sulzbach...... 1101 
Hanau........ 1710-12 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1713-14 
erlitm vsus 1716-17 
Frankfort-on-} 1717 
the-Oder. 
Frankfort-on -| 1703, 12, 29, 
the-Oder. 29 "e 
Sulzbach...... 716-17, 22, 
| 67) . 
Amsterdam... . o 81-83, 
3] 
Venice........ 1700, 4 
Venice..... ...] 1685 
Venice........ 1587 
Piove di Sacco.} 1475 
Yeniee........ 1614 5 
Frankfort -on -| 1709, 11-12, 
the-Oder. 29, 32 
Mantua...,-.--! 16% 
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l Place. Date. 


| 

Name. Place. Date. | Name. 
i 
| 


EMI M 


Amsterdam.... RS 


ee 


- (Phoebus . Zalman) Frankfort - on - 1703, 5, 8 


Moses (ibn Yakkar) Brandon..... 


) am & 
eei the-Oder. 11-12, 13, || Moses Carillo.......« «ennt Smyrna....--- 659 
29 Moses COrcos...... eee ees Venicee......-. 1606 (?) 
Meshullam Hurwitz Levi......... Prague........ 1647, 48, 63 Moses b. Daniel of Rohatyn ...... Zolkiev........ 1693 
å Wilmersdorf ..| 1671, 73 Moses b. David...... seen ...l Amsterdam....| 1 
Frankfort- on -| 1677 Moses Diaz b. IsaaC.... een or vada steua 1706-13(15?) 
the-Oder. Moses Dorheim ..........** aoa Frankfort -on -| 1719, 23 
Sulzbach...... 1695-96 (?) - the-Main. . 
Meshullam (Phoebus) b. Isaac... . Amsterdam....| 1715 Moses b. Eliezer..... nn n Yenice........ 1614 
Meshullam (Kofmann) b. Shema-| Venice.......- 1515-46, 49, s P Dr Wc RT VA e es 
iah. 02 Moses b. Eliezer of Wilna.......-- ublin.......- 622 
Meshullam b. Solomon seese: Lublin........ 1556, 59, 66 Moses b. EZrà.. eee] Cracow ....... ]loil 
Meshullam Sullam (Salem?) b.| Mantua.......- 1589-90 Moses Facilino b. Samuel......--- Constantinople; 1516 
Isaac. Moses Falcon b. Samuel..... aet Salonica......- 1719-29, 32 
Michael b. Abraham... Berlin........- 1699-1700 Moses Frankfurter .....seeeseeres Amsterdam....| li? 
Michael Diaz Mocatto ,«««« «7 Leghorn....... 1650-82, 55- || Moses nanpi: e uae eel eae soe — | s 
51 Moses Gabbai..... e I Salonica....... $5 
Michael G'acon (2)... een Constantinople! 1782 Moses Gifrut...... eee pn Smyrna....... | 1730, 58, 64 
Michael Hanau b. Solomon....... B on -| 1717, 20 Moses COH Mesquita b. Isaac.. Amsterdam... .! ee 
)e-Main. Moses Habib ...... een Naples .........| 4 3 
Michael b. Hayyim Talmesingen. Fürth......--- 1727 Moses HagiZ.....sseeecrerceercces Venice.......- | 1702-4 
Michael b. Yom-Tob Kohen...--- S DE — Ps E , od 
Mordecai ...seaee "EI MER ) t. ..| 1126- 
Mordecai b. Abrahain of Posen... Offenbach.....| 1718 Moses b. Halifah Sa'adia ........- Yenice........ | 1211 
Mordecai b. Abraham Teimer of| Dyhernfurth .. 1715 Moses Halimi b. Solomon....--+-- Constantinople; 1518 
Zolkiev. Amsterdam....| 1717-18, 20 Moses Hamon b, Joseph...------- Constantinople, 1515, 16, 46 
Mordecai Alfandari b. Shabbethai.| Constantinople HSS is i Moses Hausen b. Joseph Moses... ee DNI | em 88 
Mordecai of Ansbaeh......-.. es Fürth.....-.-.-- 392-93, 17 übt, eus 1:01 
Mordecai ibn ‘Atthar b. Reuben... Amsterdam.... 1121 Moses (David) Hausen b. Zalman. Venice........ | 1704-5 
Mordecai Azulai b. Moses... ----- Amsterdam... . i 97 Moses (David ebele) b. Hayyim| Wandsbeck ...| 1 28 
deett V. CHE ven t Paes. UU 1657 Sie D Harm of Tikotin...... Offenbach.....| li22 .. 
Cracow. l ' Cracow ......- 167 | Moses Heilprin b. Phinebas......- Amsterdam....! 1650, 62 
Mordecai b. David....... usas Prague..... Ss] 1512 | Moses Hock b. Isaac. .......«* sase] Prague.......- | 1691 
Mordecai (Gumpel) b. Eleazar | Dn -i 1698 
Hendels. e-Oder. 
Mordecai Gener Baermann Hal- Amsterdam....| 1712 Bou — | 19156 
berstadt. ?rague........ i 1710, Á 
Mordecai b. Jacob of Pfostitz .... Lublin........| 1590,1602-5 Moses b. Isaac... eee nn Naples mem | 1492 
Prague.......- 1608, 9 Moses b. ISAAC... cece eee eee ee eee Constantinople! 1716-17, 19 
Hanau...... ..| 1610 Salonica....... i 1719, 31 
Basel .......-- 1622 Moses b. Isaiah b. Isaac... ........| Cracow ..+++-- | 1604 
Hanau........ 1623-25 Moses b. Israel (Isser) Lasar Cra-| Lublin......-- | 1636 
Mordecai (Baer) Jakerl.....-..--- Prague.......- 1705 cow. Cracow .......; 1646 — 
Mordecai b. Jehiel Michael Slawa- Frankfort- on-| 1690 Moses b. Issachar (Baermann)| Amsterdam... . i 1725-26, 26- 
tiel eN B Sonido Wink. | er tag 
Mordecai b. Joseph Judah Wahl..| Basel ..------- 11-12 ot 
Mordecai (Gumpel) b. Judah Loeb| Amsterdam.... 1648-50, 50- |; Moses b. Jacob Gelhaar of Prague Prague........ | 1609-10, 18, 
(b. Mordecai) Polak. 2 P 2^ | Ao - (17?), 
99, Bd - fs 
66, 67, 70- || Moses b. Jacob Maarsen Levi of| Altona........ | 1128 
11, 88, Amsterdam. Hamburg......, m 
Mordecai b. Moses Levi.....------ Basel sasas e| 1990 Ródelheim....| 1758 
Mordecai b. Moses Menahem Na-| Berlin......... 1103 Frankfort- on -| 1756 
hum. Prague.. s.ro i 9- M RATE bii 
AetZ.... nnn t 
Mordecai b. Naphtali........ «se Basel......... VE | Moses b. 1 acob of SlutZk........-* d Takata ats 
Mordecai b. Naphtali HirZ....+--- Fürth.......-.* 3922 Moses Jaffe... 2... cee nnnm] renie... ss. M5 
Amsterdam....| 1702 i Moses b. Jonah Gamburg.....---- Frankfort-on -| 1722-28 
ee b. Rennon Basla,..----- hay niger i a ae : Yu T 
Mordeeai Saul b. Samuel Saul.... 'enice........ 607 Moses b. Joseph...... nnn ublin.......- 512, 
Mordecai b. Shabbethai.........* Basel..... s 1598,1618-19 Moses b. Joseph....... nnn Amsterdam....| 1695 
Mordecai b. Simbah........ eee Venice......- 1516 | Moses b. Joseph Aryeh......-..-- Venice.......- 1606 
Mordecai Sofer of Prague ......-- Prague... es... 1512 Moses b. Joseph (b. Isaac Isaiah! Prossnitz...... n" 
Mn b. a aa Remise m aT PM e of Woidisiaw). DE va o: 5 
Moses (b....2).. eee rre | Lublin...----- essnitz......- 120-26 
alos (Moses b. Moses 9). Cracow ....--- 1586, 02-08 Dyhernfurth.. ee 5 
Noses D. (Aaron?) of olere | COS pie) 1632 | roses b. Joseph Emden... Amsterdam... 1098 
Moses b, Aaron Kohen of Wit-| Amsterdam....| 1727 Moses b. Judah (Loeb) Cleve..... Jessnitz....... 1122 
— mund. | | Moses b. Judah of Emden........ Amsterdam....| 1718 
Moses b. Aaron of Worms......-- Amsterdam... .| 1650, E 56- || Moses eue Nahum) b. Ju- E MTS m des 
57, 58, 6l- dah (Loeb) Kaz. rague.....e 551, 60, 62 
GM 6L- 66, || (4-15. 08 
70-71, 80 Weckelsdorf..| 1682, 86, 90, 
Moses b. Abraham Abinu...... ,,.| Amsterdam.... piu 87, 90- ‘Fürth... ore 94, 
[| 
Halle........-- 1709-14 Prague.......- 105-6 (2) 
Moses b. Abraham Kohen......-- Wilmersdorf... ne oM Moses Kala'i b. Mattithiah b. Sam- Venice.........| 1599-1600 
28, 30, 32 uel. 
Moses b. Abraham of Leipnik ....| Lublin......-- 1019 Moses Kalaz (Khallag).....» iens Constantinople} 1536-37 
A Pa pad Nathan ....... Lublin.......- Te (?) Moses b. Kalman Speier......++-- dO C -on -j 1121 
oses Abulatla...... cece cece eens Venice.......- 981 the-Main 
Moses b. Alexander Levi........- Basel.......«- 1610 Moses Levi Ashkenazi of Modena. Constantinople| 1509 
Moses Alfalas.......-ee eee enone Venice.....--- 1598-1600 Moses Levi Hazzan......-+-+++++ Venice......-- 1588 
Moses Altaras....... "ret Venice........ 1619 Moses Levi Muja........- enn  Venice.......- 16:5-18 
s SEN Altschul b.| Frankfort-on -| 1697-99 Moses Mahbub b. Maimon......-- Constantinople Ten d 
Aaron Freund of Prague. the-Oder. Moses Maguro b. Daniel ...... Sos | Venice-------- 3. 91, 90 
Moses Amarillo b. Solomon.......| Saloniea......- 1719, 22 Moses di Medina b. Samuel....... Salonica....... 1593-1615 
Moses (Isaac) b. Assher....... e ee Prague.. serie 166s. 1673-75 || Moses di Medina b. Shemaiah..... Mantua........| 1645 
Moses b. Asher Kohen of Halle...| JessnitZ......- 1725 | Moses (Yom-Tob Lipmann ) b.Men- Dyhernfurth .. 1693 
Moses (Simeon) Basilia b. Shab-| Verona.......- 1652 ahem (Man) b. Isaac Jacob. Sulzbach.....- 1688 
betnai. Moses Mendez Coutinho b. Abra- Amsterdam....| 1095,99-1711 
Moses Belmonte....... eene Amsterdam....| 1644-45 ham. 
Moses Benveniste........... ee Venice......-- 1647 Moses b. Meshullam (Zalman)| ...«. 1727 
Moses Ben-Zion........ een Mantua........! 1667 i Moses ibn Minir....----++ ons! Venice... 1593 


M m tS e tim he E ty 


. Moses ibn Shoshan............... 
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oM Ur E MN 
: Place. Date. 


Name. Place. Date. 


>: 


Moses Minz Levi b. Asher......... Amsterdam....j 1713 
Moses Minz Levi b. Isaac Mena-| Venice........ 1601 

hem b. Moses, 
Moses (Hezekiah) b. Mocatta..... Amsterdam....| 1708 
Moses b. MOSES ........ ccc ecee cece Cracow ....... 1594, 96, 99 
Moses b. MOSES., saraaa] Wilmersdorf. .| 1726-28 
Moses b. Moses Meïr Kohen...... Lublin....... .] 1591 


Alnsterdam.... 


Moses b. Nathan Hamelburg...... 
Amsterdaim.... 


Moses (Raphael) Ottolenghi b. 
Samuel David. 
Moses Parnas b. Eleazar.......... 


1644, 49 
1712 


Constantinople 


50, 54 
Moses Pereira ..............L.L...] Amsterdam... 1688 
Moses Phorno.................... S8myrna....... 1731 
Moses Pinto Delgado............. Aniterdam....| 1614 
Moses POR We secs 65-0 bus XO Y YU Constantinople} 1581 
Moses (Aryeh) Posen ........... Bree caus: 115 
Moses Principal.................. Venice........ 1617 
Moses Sachs b. Simeon of Posen..| Frankfort- on -| 1705 


the-Oder. 
Prague........] 1606, 11 
Hamburg .....| 1690 
Amsterdam..,.{ 1709 
Lublin........] 1571-72 


Moses Scliedel.ce ess exces reso cee Prague........! 1585-1605 
Moses Selimi............. Constantinople} 1522 


Saloniea....... 1651 
Prague........ 
Anmsterdam.... 
Berlin......... 
Sabbionetta....| 15 
Salonica....... 
Amsterdam.... 
Wilmersdorf.. 
Prague........ 


Moses b. Shabbethai of Loktsch... 
Moses b. Shneor (Zalman) Kohen. 


Moses Simeon..........LLLL.uuuu.. 
Moses b. Simeon ................. 


1696 

Moses b. Simhah Bonem .....,. ++ | Dessau........1 1696-1701, 4 
Jessnitz.......] 1720 

Moses Solomon..............0050. Cracow ....... 16123 

Moses b. Solomon Ashkenazi..... Venice,,,.,.,,.| 1718 

Moses b. Solomon Levi........... Amsterdam....| 1669 

Moses Spira b. Jacob..............] Frankfort- on- 119 

the-Main. 

Moses TAVANO... cece ccs cceeees Smyrna,......] 158 

Moses Tarfon ...............LL... Venice........ 1600 

Moses Tausk b. Phinehas Shohet.| Dyhernfurth .. 1696, 97 
Berlin......... 1699, 1705, 


9, 14-15, 17 


Frankfort - on -| 1724-25, 88 
the-Oder. 
Moses Trinco Levi of Morea......| Venice........ 1620 
Moses Utiz b. Kliezer..... eene PASUS. ceed 1610, 19 
Moses (Hai) Venturin b, Jo-| Venice........1 1707 
Seph. 
Moses of Vienna ..... ceeveeeeeses? Plague........1 1623 
Moses WANG.) iles ccsscuessbacec. Frankfort - on -| 1711-12 


the-Main. 
Moses Weisswasser b. Katriel.... 


.| 1598 
Prague........| 1005-0, 9, 10, 
14, 18, 21-22 

Frankfort- on -| 1704 
the-Main. 


Moses jJ RT NN 


Moses b. Zachariah Kohen Corfu..| Venice........ pow 49, 51, 
53, 76 
Moses Z800l0; 1 ose aeree EVO Venice ........} 1645-7: 
Mantua........] 1673-95 
Moses (Hayyim) Zalach........ Venice........ 1605 
Moses Zarfati di Gerona......... Amsterdam....| 1726 
Moses b. Zebi ......... S RUM Dyhernfurth ..| 1690-91 
Moses b. Zebi Kalonymus of Hal- Amsterdam....| 1712 
berstadt. 
Moses b. Zerah Ashkenazi........ Constantinople| 1726 
Nahman b. Jacob of Lublin.......| Lublin........ 1648 (?) 
Nahman b. Jehiel of Dessau...... Jessnitz....... 124 
Nahmias (David ibn) ............ Constantinople} 1503-11 
Nahmias (Samuel b. David)...... Constantinople 1503-11, 11- 
Nahum Konenaceccccccccccsecee. Amsterdam... .| 1669 
Naphtali > Seen eee a ne zl UE LUDHI«NR« Visus 1618 
Naphtali b. Aaron Ashkenazi..... Venice........ 1701-5 
Naphtali Altschul b, Tobiah..... Cracow ....... 1593-94, 98 
Napbtali (Herzel) Altschüler b. Prague........| 1029, 49 
(Jacob) Ascher Anschel b. Naph- 
tali Herzel. 
Naphtali Ashkenazi b. Joseph....| Salonica....... 1596-07 
f Yenieg. ioca. 1601-2 
Naphtali (Hirsch) b. Azriel Wil- Constantinopie| 1510-11 
na. 
Naphtali (Hirsch) b. Jacob........ Amsterdam....| 1683-85 
Naphtali (Zebi) b. Jacob .........| Venice,....... 1649 
Naphtali (Zebi) b. Jacob Levi of} Berlin....... TUNIS 
Gnesen. 
Sulzbaeh...... 1615-17 


Naphtali (Hirz) b. Judah Lima of 
Essen. 


1546-47, 47- 


Name, 


—À 


1595 
1625 


Naphtali (Hirsch) b. Moses of Go- 
jetein. 

Naphtali (Zebi Hirsch) b. Moses 
Tobiah (Gutmann). 

Naphtali (Hirseh) Pappenheim... 


Prague.. Peeene 
Cracow ....... 


Amsterdam.... 


Naphtali b. Samuel Heida........ Prague........ 1675, 82, 86 
Naphtali Schwarz..........., | Lublin........] 1508 
Naphtali (Hirz) b. Simson Langlos Frankfort-on -| 1692 
the-Oder. . 
Nathan Auerbach b. Moses of Wis- Wilmersdorf ..| 1726-97 
nicz. Áltona........ 1732 
Nathan b. David Levi.,....... wees} Lublin........ 1614 
Nathan b, Gershon Ashkenazi.. Frankfort -on-| 1699 
the-Main. 
Nathan Gota (Gutta ?) b. Isaac b. Venice........] 1629-30 
Abraham. 
Nathan b. Isaac Friedburg........| Cracow vvv 1598 
Nathan (Feitel) b. Judah.....,... Amsterdam....| 1700-10 
Nathan Michelbach b. Eliezer....| Basel......... | 1612 
Nathan (Pheibel) b. Moses........ Frankfort -on -| 1702 
the-Oder. 
Nathan b. Moses Petlitzer........ Cracow ....... 1569-11 
Nathan de Salo.............. cove) Ferram ul 1477 
Nathan b. Samuel................ Amsterdam....| 1726 
Nathan (Nata) b. Samuel........ a} Fürth......... 1722-27 
Nathan (Nata) b. Simeon of Posen.| Lublin....,... 1623-27 
Nathan b. Solomon Ashkenazi....| Venice... 1605 
Nathanael Halfan b. Perez....... Tristis 1525 
Nathanael b. Judah .............. Lublin..... «| 1623-927 
Nathanael b. Levi of Jerusalem... Naples........ 1487-92 
Nehemiah b. Abraham............ Amsterdam....| 1721-27 (26?) 
Neumark (Nathan b. Loeb)....... erlin... 1719-26 
Neumark, Moses (or Judah Loeb).| Berlin......... 1699-1703 2} 
Nicolai (Christian)................ Frankfort - on -| 1699 
the-Main. 
Nissim b. Azriel.................. HS eus 1718 
Nissim Halfan b. Abba-Mari...... Nene. cessus 1545 
Nissim b. Hayyim Ashkenazi..... Constantinople} 1732 
Nissim (David) b. Moses. | Veniee........ 1719 
Nissim ibn Sboshan............... seteerersesseee| LOOT, 99, 
dires —— 1601, 3-4, 5 
Nissim Vileisit.................... Constantinople} 1643 
Noah Casirino...... cec] Mantua... .... 1653 
Noah b. Hezekiah sossen. Prague........ 1675 
Noah b. Samuel................... Lublin........| 1623-27 
Obadiah Maron and Jehiel d'Italia Mantua........| 1072 
Obadiah Sabbakh................. Constantinople} 157 
Obadiah b. Zachariah.............| Venice........ 1549 
Paulus of Prague.............. | Helmstadt.....] 1580 
Pelta (= Paltai) of Meseritz......| Frankfort- on -| 1697-99 
the-Oder. 
Perugia (Joshua b. Judah Samuel)! Mantua....... .1 1648 
Perugia (Judah Samuel).......... Mantua........| 1622-26 
Perugia (Judah Samuel).......... Mantua........} 1657, 50, 61, 
62, 04 
Perugia, Louis of (?)............. Mantua........ ire 05, 
Pethahiah(Moses)b.Joseph of Ofen Prague........ 1586, 90-92 
Phinehas b. Eliakim.............. Amsterdam....| 1706, 10 
Phinehas Heilpron b. Judah of| Basel........ ..1 1602 
Neuersdorf. i 
Phoebus b. Menahem b, Phoebus .| Offenbach..... 128 
Pinne bat Wolf................... Berlin......... 1717 
Polychron b. ISAAC... nnana Constantinople| 1726-87 
Proops (Solomon)................ Amsterdam,,...| 1704-34 
Proops' Heirs ............ eoe. .| Amsterdam....| 1784-1849 
Pugil (Johann Kaspar)..,........ Frankfort - on -| 1704 
the-Main. 
Rahamim Halfon.................| Venice........ 1711 
Raphael..... eee ee eet Hague........ 1518-19 
Raphael Abbas b. Joshua......... Amsterdain....| 1709 
Raphael Altschul b. Mordecai! Fürth... 2o vos] 1091-92 
Gunpel of Prague. 
Raphael Hayyim Supino (Sopino ?) Leghorn....... 1651-52 
Raphael (Hayyim) d'Italia........| Mantua... | 1794 
Raphael b. Moses b. Isaac Judah..| Cracow ...... .| 1667, 70 
Raphael di Palasios b. Joshua....|. A msterdam....| 1714-16 
Raphael b. Solomon of Lithuania.) ......es 5... «| 1692 
Raphael b, Samuelarsecsccccses Frankfort - on -i 1688 
the-Oder. 
Raphael de Silva b. Solomon...... Venice,,,,,,,.| 1656 
Hapan Talmi b. Immanuel of| Bologna....... 1531-40 
Forli. 
Raphael Treves...........u uses. Constantinople I 


Wilmersdorf ..| 1677 
Wilmersdorf. .} 1677,79,80,52 
Sulzbach,.....{ 1691 
1692-99, 1701 


Rebecca bat Isaac b. J udah Jüdels 
Reichel bat Isaac b. Judah Jüdels. 


Fürth ......... 
Reis (Hirz b. Seligmann).,,,,,,,. Offenbaech.....l 1715 
Reis (Isaac Eisak b. Hirz)........ Frankfort - on -| 1687 
the-Main. 
Reis (Seligmann b. Hirz).... 2| Frankfort- on -| 1687,1706-11 
the-Main. 
Homburg ..... 1711-12 
Offenbach ....! 1714-19, 21 


Name. 


oo ———————— 
Reuben b. Eliakim of Mayence.... 


Reuben Fürst (Ferst) b. Nethaneel 

Reuben b. Isaae Levi Breidenbach 
rues ud 

Reyna (Donna).... ee eese 


Roizel (wife of Fishel) 
Saadia b. A bigdor b. Eliezer Kohen 
Saadia Angel b. Samuel... -.: 


oe eevee reeoes 
+23 28 


Saadia b. David 
Saadia Kohen b. Zalman.......... 
Samson b. Aaron Isaae........... 
Samson Habillo 
Samson Hanau b. Solomon.. kd 
Samson Melli b. Mordecai........ 
Samson b. MOSES. cceeceeceeceeees 


e* 9220049999. coe 


acco0t:09949292820*29285268 


Samson Sanguine b. Michael. eens 
Samson Tarnigrod b. Hayyim.. 


Samuel b. ..?(of the family of 
Isaiah b. Samuel Levi). 
Samuel Abravanel Soeyro......... 
&amuol Amato..... 
Samuel Ar chevolti Dora uh eue aaa 
Samuel b. Aryeh (Loeb) Levi of 
Posen. 
Samuel b. Asher Levi..... T 
Samuel ibn Ashkara Zarfati....... 
Samuel Baruch and Jaeob Barueh 
Samuel Bergel b. Judah Reutling. 
Samuel Bloch b. Jacob 
Samuel Caleb................ eee 
Samuel di Campos..... 
Samuel Cases b, Moses.,.......... 
Samuel di Cazeres......... NEST 
Samuel b. David Gumpel......... 
Samuel ibn Deisus................ 
Samuel Dresle..... o aeo eec n 


à à &55555855333839582585€ 


. 


erto» 


eoese eas ese 


aeeenporeter 


Samuel (Sanwel) b. Eliakim b. 
Meir. i 
Samuel b. Elkanah........ 
Samuel Fürth (sameas preceding?) 
Samuel (Don) G'acon...... eese 
Samuel Habillo....... ss. 
Samuel Hagiz....... 
Samuel b. Hayyim. 
Samuel Hazzan 
Samuel Heida b. Joseph of Hamburg 
Samuel b. Hezekiah Levi......... 
Samuel Hurwitz b. Meshullam 
(Zalman) b. Joseph Levi of 
Prague. 


eorrree 


"e" oooeo 
*ea8€0880€9082*9t^*9* 
*.9*9259292€$49€9292995 


&s06060929606€25929€0€999*299 


Samuel b. Isaac Boehm........... 


Samuel (Sanwel) b. Jacob (of 
Lissa), 


Samuel b, Jacob Levi Brandeis... 
Samuel (Sanwel) b. Jacob Poppicz 


Samuel b. Jerahmeel............. 
Samuel (Zebi Hirsch) b. Joel Sirks 
Samuel b. Jonah (Askeri ?) of 
Salonica. 

Samuel b. Joseph.......+0++..000- 
Samuel b. Judah. 

Samuel b. Judah Shammash...... 
Samuel Ratzenellenbogen........ 
UE oe re ere 


veetee 
bi a ee ao oereeseeseeeeeeses 


Samuel Magreso.........eeeeeees 
Samuel Mantino b. Jacob.. sess. 
Samuel Marquez b. Solomon...... 
samuel di Medina b. Shemaiah... 


Samuel Meisel...... csse ene 
Sattel b. Michael vedete eredi aov ede 


Samuel b. Mordecai "Ashkenazi of 
Przemysi. 
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Wilmersdorf... 
Frankfort -on- 


Place. Date. 
Amsterdam....| 1644, 46-47, 
47-53, 56, 
58, 61-63, 
1 70-71, 78 
Berlin. 1706 
Frankfort - on -| 1725, 29 
the-Oder, 
Constantinople} 1593-94 
Kuru 'Tchesh-| 1597-98 
me. 
Cracow........| 1586 
Prague........ 1614 
Salonica, 2332311 Hore 29, 
Venice.... ...| 1023 
Leghorn...... 1655 
Lublin.. ...| 1686? 
Venice........ 1654 
Homburg ..... 1724-25 
Mantua.......{ 1676 
Lublin ........ eae 28- 
Verona,....... 1650 
Frankfort - on -| 1691 
the- ace 
Lublin.. 1646 
Amsterdam... .| 1650-52 
Constantinople 128 
Venice........ 1564- 1602 
Amsterdam.... hom (-8, 8, 
oO 
Prague........ 1512 
Ferrara........j 1551-52 
Venice........ 1656 
Sulzbach...... 1712 
Zolkiev........1 1695 
Salonica....... 1587 
Amsterdam....| 1685 
Mantua........1 1559 
Amsterdam....| 1659 
Prague........ 1515, 18 
Venice........1 1596, 97, 98 
Cracow........ 1631 (?), 39- 
s 40, 1737 
Berlin......... 1712 
Frankfort - on -j 1114 
the-Main, 
Fürth.......... 1124, 25, 26 
Hanat... 1719 
IEUHTO.. vex Des 1487 
Venice........| 1643 
Venice........ 1590-98 
Homburg...... 1712 
Venice........ 1648 
Berlin......... 1706 
Naples........ 1492 


1670, 73-74 
1677. 80. 86, 


the-Oder. 89, 91-1701, 
5, 1, 13 

Cremona,..... 1556 
Padua......... 1562 
Venice........| 1505-01 
Craeow........ 1589-81 
Hamburg...... p s 87, 88, 
FÜL wi 02, 93- 
Wilmersdorf... i716 
Wilmersdorf... | 1673-7 
Lublin..... .. 1599 
Wilmersdorf...| 1729 
Cracow........1 1631-40 
Amsterdam....| 1728 
Amsterdam....| 1681- 
Amsterdam....| 1713 
Venice........ 1563 
Leirivt.......55) L492 
Venice........ 1636-31 
Naples.........| 1490 
Mantua... s.e.. | 1919-14 
CIRCO veces 1618(?) 
Constantinople Ies 47- 
Constantinople} 1717 
Veniee........ 1546 
Amsterdam.. To, 14-16 
Venice........ 1647 
Mantua........| 1648 
Prague, ste] 5 n 1614-15 
Venice........ Vel 
Cracow......-- 1612 


nn ne RL a 
ee. 


Name. 


Samuel (Joseph) b. Mordecai Gras-| Cracow. 


mark. 
Samuel b. Moses Frankfurter..... 
Samuel b. Moses Levi 
Samuel b. Moses Levi............. 
Samuel b. Moses Sedjelmessa. .... 
Samuel b. Musa......es qerer ee 
Samuel Norzi b. Isaac 
Samuel b. Perabyah.......... esee 
samuel PiDio.......:. e oso sed 
Samuel Poppert.................. 
Samuel Rikomin ........... 
Samuel Rodrigues- Mendes 
Samuel Rosa b. Isaac Baruch 
Samuel b. Samuel de Roma....... 
Samuel Schwab b. Joseph of Günz- 

burg. 
Samuel Shalom Sedjelmessi of 

Lepanto. 
Samuel Teixeira............. TONS 


e*t 


e*s222255558558 


Samuel Valensi.......... 
Samuel (Oppenheim) of Vienna... 
Samuel Zartatios.24.. vri ua vs 
Samuel b. Zeeb Wolf b. Ephraim 
Fischel of Lemberg. 
Sarah bat Jacob.................. 
Saul Belgrad b. Joseph of Udine.. 
Saul b. Benjamin b. Isaac........ 
Saul of Frankfort-on-the-Oder.... 


Saul (Simeon) b. Judah Levi 
Schwarz (Hayyim b. David) 


"e" ed 


99299 


Selig b. Abraham Levi.. 
Selig (Abi 'Ezri) b. Solomon of 
Venice. 


Seligmann Ulma b. Moses Sim- 
eon. 

Shabbethai (*).............. uiis 

Shabbethai Bass.......... eee 


Shabbetbai b. Mordecai of Posen 
Shalom b. David Moses........... 
Shalom Galliago b. Joseph of Sa- 
lonica. 
Shalom b. Gershon of Horodlo.... 
Shalom (Schechna) b. Nahum Kai- 
danower. 
Shalom (Mann) Stoks............. 
Shemariah b. Ahron.............. 
Shemariah b. Jacob of Grodno.. 
Shei POD vosess eres n re 
Shem -Tob ibn Minir 
Shem-T ob ibn Polkar b. Moses, . 
Shneor Falcon b. Judah 


eecctín22278088288 


e.c sí52228 


Shneor (Zalman) b. Israel Baruch 
Biechower. 

Shneor (Zalman) b. Jonathan Ko- 
hen of Posen. 

Simeon Ahnmnosnino............ cere 

Simeon Altsenul b. Asher Anschel 
Herzels. 

Simeon Altschüler b. Judah (Loeb) 

Simeon (Wolf) b. Asher Kohen 
Ashkenazi of Frankfort. 

Simeon Blansa Ashkenazi........ 

Simeon (Wolf) Brandeis b. Jacob. 


Simeon Coflo (Copio?)............ 
Simeon b. Isaac Cracow 
Simeon b. Judah Joseph........-- 
Simeon (Isaac) Kohen............ 
Simeon Labi..... PUT 
Simeon Levi..... 
Simeon (or Wolf) Menz b. Abra- 
ham. 


CE E E E E E E E E 


s. s:t9:t9t 


«e "9.499999 9 


Simeon b. Naphtali Hirz.......... 
Simeon Raner of Danzig.......... 
Simeon Rodeti................ ess 
Simeon Treves à 


aereetee 


Simeon Witzenhausen b. Joseph.. 


Typography 
Place. pate. 
ts 1595-96, 
` | 1601-6 
Amsterdam....|1731 
.Salonica....... 1563 
Amsterdam....11618-51, 52 
Salonica....... 1769, 13, 22 
Zamoya........| 1482 


Mantua........ {1589-90 
CREE TTA 156: 5-84 
Altona........ 
Cona pn ore 1511-18 


Amsterdam... . 11726 
Amsterdam....1661—66 
Naples........ 1486 
Amsterdam.. le 26, 32- 
Venice........ 1596 
Amsterdam... .|1678, 82, 85- 
87. 88, 95, 
1123. 26 
Smyrna........]1651-50 
vim 
Rome......... 1547 
Amsterdam... .j1697, 98 
pe us 15 
Venice.. aj 006 17 
Frankfort-on "ln2 
the-Oder. 
Lublin.........|1011-21, 27 
Prague... (1515, 18, 22, 
26 
OCIS: 22d wes 1550 
Augsburg..... 1533-43 
Iehenhausen . . {1344-45 
Heddernheim..}1546 
Amsterdam... . {1697 
Dyhernfur th. . 1692-96 
Frankfort-on -ji1 697 - 99, 
the-Oder. 1101, 5 
Berlin......... 1705, y 
Frankfort- on - Did 18, 25, 
the-Oder. 29. 
Hanau Js jns 16 
Venice........ {1675 
Amsterdam... .11679, 80. 82 
Dyhernfurth .. 1689-1718 
Basel ees TS 599 
Prague ........]1608 
Amsterdam... .|1627 
Lublin.. . 11604-5 
W ilmersdorf . 11716 
essnitz....... 1331 
Offenbach..... 1718 
Cracow........ 1580, 98 
Ansterdam....jU1l 
Saloniea....... 1526-27 


Constantinople} 1569 
Constantinople} 1511 
Constantinople 1560 
Venice 567 
Amsterdam... . 11685-87 


1698, 1701, 7 


t.c 


Amsferdain.... 


Venice 
Prague........{1629 


"t » n 


Prague sssr??? > 
Cracow... 


ertoe 


1696 
1693 
1592 


157 


1700 


Venice 
Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 
Venice.. 
CTACOW sees 
Amsterdam.... 
Cracow........ 11584 
Yenice.........11648 
Cremona ......|19605 
Frankfort - on -1709-18 
the-Main. 


"et ^ n 


CEEE 


Offenbach..... i 119 
Amsterdam....|1708, 11-15 
Amsterdam.. “11685 
Smyrna........ 1660 
Frankfort - on - 519 
the-Main. 
Amsterdam... . {1679 


Frankfort - on -|1680-81, 91 
the-Main. 


Solomon ibn Yakkar............. 


Zebi (Hirsch) b, Tobiah........... 
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Name. Place. Date. Name. Place Date, 
— CL eee DNE RIPE SL NTRS, 
: Simhah b. Isaac... sevens eese] Cracow .....7.| 1588, 97-98 Solomon Yerushalmi b. Mena-| Salonica...... 1551 
` Basel ......... 1602, 8 hem. | | Sabbionetta ...| 1554 
‘Sinai Kimhi b. Hayyim ........... e e a 1717 Solomon Zalmati b. Maimon...... KOT PD 1490 
SOIODIOI or ee ERIUAOR SEA Y ACE Amsterdam....| 1662 Solomon b. Zebi Lokatscher....... n pe 1700, 2 
Solomon (b. ... Pee ce eee eee eee eee Salonica....... 1021 Berlin.........] 1708 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Aaron Isaac} Hamburg ..... 1692 Soncino (Moses b. . . ?) .......... Salonica....... 1526-37 
(Sükel) of Norden. Soncino, Eliezer b. Gershon...... Constantinople| 1534-47 
: Solomon b. Aaron Levi of Cracow.| Cracow ....... 1618 Soncino, Gershon b. Moses.... Soncino....... 1488-90 
Solomon Abrabalia (Abravalia)...| Salonica....... 1320 Brescia........ 1491-94 
.Solomon b. Abraham...........s. Mantua........} 1561 Barco «voe 1496-07 
Solomon b. Abraham of Moravia..| Lublin........ 1571 Fano. vs 1 1508, 5-6 
- Solomon ibn Alkabiz b. Moses Levi; Guadalajara 1482 Pesaro......... 1507-30 
Solomon Altaras............ iced VENICE S Lid sbís 1685 Fano........ | 1516 
: Solomon Altaras b. David.........| Venice........ 1712, 18, 19, Ortona........ 1518, 19 
: 30 Rimini........| 1521-26 
Solomon Aptrod b. David......... Frankfort - on -| 1722-80 Constantinople] 1530-83 
the-Main. Salonica....... 1582-33 
. Solomon (Zalman) Ashkenazi. ....| Amsterdam... .| 1780 Soncino, Israel Nathan b. Samuel! Soncino....... 1483 
: Solomon Barzillai b. Moses....... Mantua.. .1 1565 b. Moses. Casal Maggiore| 1486 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Bonfet (Bon-| Fürth ......... 1729, 30 Soncino, Joshua Solomon b. Israel| Soncino....... 1483-88 
fed) Shneor. Nathan. Naples ........ 1490-02 
Solomon Bueno D. Jacob..........| Cremona,.,....| 19/0 Soncino, Solomon b. MOSES sesse] Soncino.. sss 1490 
Solomon Cavaliero (or Cavallero).| Salonica....... 1882-38 Tobiah b. Abraham Kohen........| Wilmersdorf...| 1714, 16-18 
‘Solomon b. David............ eese Venice........ 1600 21, 29-30 
Solomon Dels b. Simeon .......... Frankfort - on -| 1697 Sulzbach...... 741 
the-Muain. FÜPO soi es 1145 
Solomon b. Eliezer Kohen........ Lublin........| 1035 Uri (Phoebus) b. Aaron Witmund| Amsterdam....| 1645-48, 56, 
Solonion b. Ephraim Kohen....... Amsterdam....| 1708 Levi. 58-89 
Solomon ibn Ezra b. Moses........{ Siyrna........ 1657-74 Zolkiev........ 1692-05 
Solomon (Zalman) Fürth......... Wilmersdorf ..| 1678-74 Uri (Phoebus) b. Abraham Bármes| Amsterdam....| 1670-80, 82, 
:Solomon GabObAL.. cece eee ewww ees Constantinople} 1662 86 
Solomon, (Hayyim) Haber-Tob....| Venice........ 1599 Uri b. Abraham Kohen........... Amsterdam....} 1698 
Solomon b. Háhnle Naske......... Prague ........]| 1620 Uri (Phoebus) b. Joseph..........| Amsterdam.... He 24, 26, 
-Solomon (Zalman) Hanau........ Frankfort - on -| 1692-1714, 
the-Main. (17 2) Uri b. MOS6S.-.. ve e ra rH Amsterdam.... 1650 
Solomon b. Isaac Kohen Ashkenazi,; Salonica....... (1597 Uri (Shragga Phoebus) b. Solomon; Cracow........| 1698-40, 48, 
Solomon b. Isaae of Lisbon....... TOME .eceeeees 1516 (Zalman). 48 
Solomon b. Isaiah Nizza.......... Venice ........ 1684 Usque (Abraham)................ Ferrara.. 1553-57 
Solomon b. Israel of Dubno...... Amsterdam....| 1719 Veile bat Moses Schlenker of Fürth Wilmersdorf . . 1727 
e b. Jacob Judah of Nor-| Amsterdam....| 1640, 42 Vittoria Eliano............ X Cremona...... 15 58, 58- 
den (?). 
.Solomon Jonah............. eese. Venice ........ 1666 Venice........ Ton 65, 66, 
‘Solomon b. Joseph kohen........ Prague ........| 1598 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Joshua Ash-| Prague ........ 1598 Rome.. 158. a1 
kenazi. Weglin (Sebald)............. oes] Frankfort -on -| 1709 
Solomon b. Judah Loeb........... Prague........ 1725 the-Main. 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Judah Loeb.| Wilmersdorf ..| 1688-89 rahya b. Abraham ibn Hama Fas.| Veniee........] lid 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Kalman Ko- Pore on -| 1699-1700 Yom-Tob b. Michael Kohen.......} Salonica.......| 1717 
jene 5 Yom-Tob Modigliano b. Samuel..| Salonica.......| 172 
(ay £ T NT 
CREARI HESUE S Qe idu Rcx Dice ; 16 Yom-Tob Zikri b. Rafael. ........ Constantinople| 1519 
Solomon London....... esee] Amsterdam... .| 1709-14 Yom-Tob Zarfati b. Perez........ Naples ........ 1489 
Frankfort -on -| 1714-25 ZüCLlArHilleceiw cinvx vu eee n Veniee........ 1661 
the-Main. : Zadok b. Abraham of Meseritz....} Frankfort-on-|169 7-99, 
Offenbach and} 1716-20 the-Oder. 1702, 5-8 
Hanau. Ih "v , i5 
Amsterdam....| 1731-35 ial). rel, iO 
Solomon Luria.................... Venice......... 1607 Zebi (Hirsch) b. Aaron Hayyat.... ROM -| 1714 
Solomon Luzzatto b. Abraham....| Venice........ 1567 the-Oder. 
Solomon Mar David.............. Venice elo 1599 Zebi (Hirsch) b. (Jacob) Abraham| Cracow ....... 1642-43 
Solomon b. Mazzal-Tob .......... Constantinople| 1513-49 Zebi (Hirsch) b. Abraham of] Amsterdam....| 1700-1 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Mattithiah.! Berlin......... 1705, 6, 8, Wronek. 
18. 18 Zebi (Hirsch) b. Elijah b. Baer| Prague ........| 1691-92 
Solomon b. Meir........ sees CTRCOW crar 1587-88 Lübeck. Dessau........ 1696 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Meir Levi of! Jessnitz....... 1720-28 Frankfort - on -| 1697-99 
Schwersenz. the-Oder. 
Solomon b. Mordecai............. Constantinople| 1710 Berlin......... 1699, 1700 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Mordecai...| Frankfort-on-| 1708 ; 3 Prague........ 1705-6, 25 
the-Oder. l Zebi (Hirsch) b. Falk Koben Küm-| Fürth 3:11:13: | 160% 
Amsterdam... .| 1717-18 melbrod. 
Solomon b. Moses Abraham.......| Prague.. 1713 C?) Zebi (Hirsch) b. Gershon......... Amsterdam....} 1700-5, 10, 
Solomon b. Moses Ashkenazi...... Dyhernfurth . 1712 Ii, 14 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Moses Frank-| Amsterdam.. .| 1722, 24, 26, Zebi (Hirsch) b. Isaac Levi.......| Amsterdam.... E Fa 
furter. — 33 26, 25, Ə 
Solomon b. Moses Hazzan...... Venice.. 1711 38, 88-389 
Solomon b. Moses Levi... ccc | Amsterdam... .| 1663, 76 Zebi b. Isaac of Ostrog... ....... | Cracow spoot oe | 1576-77 
Solomon ibn Mubhar............. | Constantinople| 1612-43 Zebi b. Isaacof Posen............ Lublin ... «1022 
Solomon ibn 1 Nahmias b. David. ..| Venice........ o Zebi b. JaCOb....essnesssoesrreses Lublin .. «v. 1085 
olomon Nissim.......eeee eene Venice........ 36 7 ahi tren ri ür Of 
Solomon Norzi b. Samiel oss Mantua ) 1593 - Zebi (Hirsch) b. Joseph Levi......| Fiirth......... rium 99, 
Solomon Oliveyra....... TEE p Amsterdam... | 1680, Zebi (Hirsch) b. Josiah Crasnik...| Lublin 1627 
SOOO UND Perez Bono garika; S. ROAD] $490. 92 Zebi (Hirsch) b. Kalonymus Ko- Dyhernfurth .. 1691 . 96 
Solomon b. Samuel Levi.,........ Prague...... ..| 1512, 15, 22 hen of Kalisz, Frankfort - on -| 1697-99 
Solonon (Zalman) b. Samuel| Sulzbach...... 1685 the-Oder. p 
Steina-Kopf of Prague. TV Dyhernfurth...| 1700-1 
Solomon (Hai) Saraval b. Nehe-| Venice....... 1667 Zebi Levi Hazzan... eee ads weal, VENİCE. 1598 
miah. Zebi (Hirsch) Liberls Sofer....... Prague ........ TOT 
Solomon ibn Shoshan b. Samuel ..| Salonica....... 1580, 82 Zebi (Hirsch) b. Meir of Janow...| Jessnitz ...... 1720, 21, 22 
Solomon Tobyana..... assess Amsterdam... , 1685 Zebi (Hirsch) b. Meir of Kossowitz| Prague........ 1113 
Solomon b. Todros................ Amsterdam... .| 1662(?) Zebi (Hirsch) Minz Levi b. Asher.| Amsterdam....| 1725-36, 20 
Solomon Trani b. Moses. ......... VENICE s. iss 54 1629-30 Zebi b. Mo Lubli 1622 
Solomon Usque.............. eee Constantinople Een PEOk e OBER rete UK EPOR kiei diede oe 
Solomon (Don) Walid b. Judah....| Venice........ 1521 Zebi (Hirsch) b. Moses Frankfort.| Amsterdam....| 1701 
Solomon Wehle b. Moses.......... Zolkiev ....... 1702-4 Zebi b. Shalom. ....... sev sees Cracow ....... 1642-44 


Lublin 558595928553 1623-27 


821 


Name. Place. Date. 


__ 
geeb (Wolf) b. Aryeh (Loeb) b.| Amsterdam.... 1724 


Isaac. 
zeeb (Wolf) b. Isaac Josels.....-. Cracow .....-- 1638-39 
yeeb (Wolf) Levi..... eene Amsterdam....| 1685-87 
7eeb (Wolf) b. Meshullam.......- Berlin......... ere 12, 
Zeeb (Wolf) b. M ordecal.... Cracow ....... . dini 48, 
Zeeb (Wolf) b. Samuel..........«- Amsterdam....| 1698 


nl 


Tas’ OF CHRISTIAN PRINTERS. 


Name. Place. | Date. 


oe zu 
Alberti (Idzardus)..... «ees Franeker...... | 1643 
Albrizzi (Hier)... een Venice........ | 1707 (?) 
Ambrosini (Christoforo) ......... Venice ........ i 1667, 71-74 
Andreae (Jo. Ph.) eee n Frankfort - on -| 1116 
the-Main. 
Andreae (Matth.)...... een Frankfort - on -; 1707-12 
the-Oder. 
Andreae (S$t.)...... n n Heidelberg .... 1586 
Anshelm (Thom.).....« Tübingen ..... 1512-14 
Hagenau...... 1518-19 
pakenhoffer (Jo. Phil.).......---- Copenhagen . .| 1696 
Baron (Jo. Zaeh.)..... een Leyden ....... 658 
Baroni (ANGELA) .sssereeseresree Venice ........ 1692 
Bashuysen (H. J. P.).... ee Hanau...... 1709-12 
Bauernfeld (Jac.)...... nnn Jena......... 18 
Beausang (JO. Ja.) enn Hanau........- 1715-19 
Bebel...ccsccccccscccecscesecves Basel ....... 1531-95 
Beckmann (Joh. Christ.).......-- Frankfort - on -| 1677 
the-Oder. 
Blank (Laur.)..... seen n nte Amsterdam ...| 1676-78 
Bladao (Maestro Anton. B. de Rome......... 1524, 46-47 
Asula). ] 
Blaise (Thom.)..... enn Paris... e.s 1622 
Blaue (Wilh.)....- eee eee ners Amsterdam 1676-78 
Bomber” (Daniel)... seen Venice ........ 1516-18 
Bona (Domenico)........ eene Venice ........ 1675 
Boom, Baum (Joh.).......- «e Amsterdam....| 1705 
Borstius (Gerhard and Jacob).... Amsterdam....| 1698-1703 | 
Bragadina....... rng sasaa | NODICE uc ese su 661 
Bragadini (Aluise, Aloysg)s sess Venice ........ Us = 53, 63 
£)-io 
Bragadini (Aluise [II.], Aloyse)..| Venice... D. d 39- 
2 
Bragadini (Aluise [III.])... .....-- Veniee........ 1697-98, 1710 
Bragadini, Bragadino.......++--- Venice........ 1550-18 
Bragadini (Giacomo, Jacob)...... Venice........ 1639-50 
Bragadini (Girolamo, Gerolimo, Venice........ 1639-50, 55- 
Hieronym.). . ] 64, 67 
Bragadini (Juan, Zuan, Giovan., Venice..::.:.:| 1079-1614 
Johann.). (15?) 
Bragadini (Lorenzo, Laurent.)....| Venice........ | S 39- 
; 9 
Bragadini (Nicol.).......ee0. reese | Venice.......- 1639-50 
Bragadini (Pietro)........ oe Venite.. s... Pi ak 39- 
Bragadini (Vicenzio [I.], Vineent.) Venice........ 1639-19 
Bragadini (Vicenzio [II.]).......- Venice....... 1697-98 
Brand (QJustin.)......... eene Leipsic......-- 1683-86 
Brandenburger..... «nnn n Leipsie.......- 1712 
Brandmüller (Jo.)......... «ee Basel.......-- 1691 
Breitkopf (Bernh. Christ.) .... Lalpsie, .. - «+. 1125 
Brion (Anton).....eeeeeen nnn n WAV isos ns ca 1551-58 
Brocario (Bul. de).......... ee Complutum....| 1514-17 
Brucello (Frane.)..... «nnn Venice........ 1514 
CH]OIE es exeepsria bep teats Venite.. 1613-22, 22- 
41 
Calleoni, Caleoni (Anton).........| Venice........ 1612-5; 
Caphallon........... vovv ccoso] RUS ecco ee 583 
Cavalli, Caballi (Zorzo).........-- Venice.. a.a.: | 1205-08 
Christiani (Wilm.)......... «se Leyden ....... 1633 
Clugus (Jos.)........ enn m9 Wittenberg....| 1525, 29 
Collegium Italorum........ eee Paris .........- 59 
Commelins...... ses cea deel eer Hoidelberg....| 1599-1616 
Conti (Vicenz., Vincent.)........- Cremona...... 1556-61, 65- 
66, 67 
Sabbionetta ...| 1567 
Cramosius (Sebast.).......... eee Pris oce 1032 
Cratander (Andr.)...... esee Basel .......« 1581 
Crati CARO) eee ene eene soe Wittenberg....| 1586-87 
Crato (Jo.)...... csset Wittenberg ...| 1563-76, 82 
Crivellari (Gaspar) ...... «eee Padua ........ 1622-23 
Crivellari (Giulio, Julius)...... sa| Padua ......-- 1640 
Decker (Ge.)..... cesse een nnn Basel........« 1660 
Donne (Francesco delle)..........| Verona 1591-95 
Doriguzzi (Zuane, Joh.).......... Venite... 1670, 85 
Draconi (Christoph.).... «eee Cremona...... 1516 
Dreunen (Meinardus) ...... s Utrecht........ 1665 


AIL —21 
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Typography 
oe er a a RM ECC: 
] | 
Name. Place. Date. 
Eichhorn $e eave ar. eie d. 4à4353285858855411 Frankfort - on - 1597 
the-Oder. 
Ellinger (J. G.).......... eene Leipsic ........| 1672 
ElzeVir.......eeeeeen nnnm Leyden ....... 1630-34 
Episcopus (Nicol.)..............-- Basel «$225 1536, 37, 47- 
48, 56, 6 
Erpeniana......... eI Leyden ....... 1621 
Facciotto or Fazot de Montecchio, Rome s.s.s. 1518 
(Giov., Giac). 
Fagius (Paul.).......... eene Sy sucia 1541-42 
Constantinople} 1548-44 
Farri (Messer Zuane or Giovanni)| Venice........ 914 
Filippon(o), Filipponi (Filotarsi).| Mantua........ 1563-64, 68 
Filippono (Francesco). ........--- Mantua........| 1561-63 
THohl.oreviscx eec e e da Fa d ale Ferrara........| 1693 
ETODen..vaacsesateusuvuréee e o ve Hamburg..... 596 
Froben (Ambros.)....... enn Basel ......... 1518-81 
Freiburg...... 583-84 
Froben (Hieron.)........... viuis Basel. aces 1531, 36-63 
Froben (Jo. [I........... ree Basel: ces 1516-27 (82) 
Fuldius (Mart.)........... eee Leipsie ........ 1712 
Fyner (Conrad)........... «eee Esslingen..... 1475, T7 
Ganghel (Christoph. van).......- Amsterdam....| 1683 
Gara, Garra (di, dei)........... Venice........ E 4-1609 
) 
Gardoni (Alessandro)..........-- Venice........ 1577-78 
Giustiniani, Justiniani (Bern)....: Venice........ 1593 
Giustiniani, Justiniani (Marco An-| Venice........ 1545-52 
tonio). 
Goebelius......... esee] Augsburg. .. | 1690-88 
Gottschalk (Mich.)........ eee Frankfort -on -| 16938-1734 
the-Oder. 
Gourmont (Aegid.)........... ee PATIS 66544005 1520-29 
Gross (JO. Ád.).. cce nn nn Hanau........ 1714-15 
Gruler (Peter)...............- eee Tannhausen...| 1594 
Grunbergius (J.)........ eee Wittenberg....| 1521 
Grymm (Sigismund), Medieus....| Augsburg...... 1520 
Gryphius (Frane.).......... eee aris........-- 1532 
Gryphius (Sebast.).......... «ee Lyons......... 1528-30 
Grypho (Giov., Joh.)...........«. Yenice.......-. 1561-07 
Guarin (Thom.)............. e Basel.........-. 1583 
Gyselaar, Gijselaar (Joh.)........ Franeker...... 1690 
Halma (Er). is esee eee x xr eas ..| Amsterdam....| 1701 
Hamm (Gn. Wolfg.)..........eee- Helmstedt..... 1702 
Harper (Thom.).....-...---.--++ "| London... ....-| 1043 
Hartmann (Joach. and Frid.)..... Frankfort - on-| 1595-96 
the-Oder. | 
Hayes (Jo.)...... ccce nn Cambridge... .| 1685 
Heinscheit, Henscheid (Anton)....| Frankfort-on -| 1711-19 
the-Main. | ; 
Henckel (Mart)... Wittenberg....; 1609 
Hene (Hans, Jacob) .............. Hanau.......-- 1610-14 
Hering (Joh.).......... eene Frankfort - on -| Li27 
the-Oder. 
Hofer (2 Joh.)........ cene nnnm | 1625 
Hoogenhuysen (Cornel.).......««« Amsterdam....! 1711 
Hutter (Elias)......... eee Hamburg......| 1586-87 
Nuremberg....| 1599-1602 
Ilive (Thom.)......... enn London........] 1714-17 
Ilsnerus (Blasius)........ e Frankfort - on -! 1682 
the-Main. : 
Imberti (Zuane, Giov., Joh.)......| Venice........ | 1651-56 
Isingrinius (Mich.)..... US SR eM e Basel.........- | 1534-35 
Jablonski (Dan. Ern.)...... e Berlin......... | 1697 
Jaeger (Gottfr.)..... Loue Gas addu LübeeR........ ! 1650 
Jaeger (Heredes Jos.)........-.-- Güstrow .....- | 1631 
Jansson (Ant.)....... een nnn n Leipsic........ | 1683 
Jansson (Joh.)...... een Amsterdam....; 1633 
Jay (Mieh.) 20.20... cence ee ee eees ParisS........ i 1628-15 
Juilleron (Nicol.).......... ee Lyons... anas | 1622 
Justinianus (Aug.)......- eene Paris. | 
Juvenis (Martin)........ eee Paris.....-..-- | 1552-54. 59, 
| 63, 68, 69, 74 
Kelner (G.)........ eee nnn Wittenberg....| 1615 
Kilius (Nic... cc een n m cerns Rostock ....... Bin 
Kirehner (Christ.) ......- eee Leipsie.......- | 1657 
Knebel (Jo. Henr.)..... «ee Berlin......... ! 1699 
Koemer (Jon.)........- eee eee eens Frankfort -on -: 1708-27 
the-Main. 
Koenig (Joh.)........ enn n Basel.......... | 1662, 75 
Koenig (Lud.)....... «enn Basel.......-..- : 1618-32, 46 
Kopmeier......esese nh Augsburg..... | 1680-88 
Kurzius (Joh.) of Gross-Glogau..| Cracow......- i 1589 
Lacquehay (Joh.)........ eee Paris........- .i 1629 
Launoy (Bonaventura de)... Offenbach..... : 1719-24 
Laurentius (Henr.)........ eee Amsterdam....; D E ət- 
| 3) 
Lotther (Melehior)........... eee Leipsie.......- | 1538 
Luchtmans (Jord.)......... e Leyden........ | 1685 
Lucius (Jae.)....... rn nmn Heimstedt..... | 1580 
Hamburg......| 1587 
Madruz (Christofolo).....-------- Riva. d 
Magnus (Albertus)....... eee Amsterdam....| 1687-88 
Maire (Joh.).......... eene Leyden........ 2n 22, 91, 
sp a 
Martinelli (Giov., Jos.)...........* Venice......-- 1636-42, 56 


Typography 
SS ae GI C C CEN 

Name. Place. Date. 
Martzan (Melehior)............... Copenhagen...|1640 
Meyer (Henr.)........ seen] Altdorf... 1680 


Moeller (Reinhart Eustachius)... .| Frankfort- on -|1725 


Norellus (Guilelmus)............. PüriS...2.e |. {1559-63 
Moresini, Morosini...........sss Venice... 1660-65 
Morrhius (Gerardus)............. Paris... 1531 
Nisselius (Jo. Ge.)...... T TAS Leyden........11050, 62 
Oeglin (Erhard)..... RR rs es Augsburg,,,,, [1514 
Oporini (Jos.)...... c eeeceeccees 888]... saves 1567 
Orphanotropheum (Waisenhaus)..| Halle.......... 1710-19 
Paddenburg (Gysbert of)......... Utrecht i1714 
Pünzont(AX1b.). 65:6 456ened oxtenescs Mantua 17380 
Paoli, Pauli (Giov.. Johi.)......... Veniee,...... ,|1708-12, 15 
Pasquato (Laur.).........ueeeee.. Paduit sess 1562, 67 
Pauli GION ss seas cetoveotGncv Edd Upsala........ 1652-60 
Pauli (Nic. Justinian.)........... | Genoa......... j1016 
Petrus (Henr). sess occ Basel.......... į 1830-57 
Pieters GING.) veers tuiessarssa vus Amsterdam... . 1643 
Pillehotte (Ant.)................. Lyonus......... 11622 
Plantinus (Christoph.)............ Antwerp...... 11566-89 
Portevecehio (Piero del).......... Padua.........]1562, 67 
Presigno (Comin(o])............. Veniee....... 1593-96 
Procurator (Federigo Contarino)..! Venice........ 1659-67 
Propaganda Fide................. OME. prsa [1683 
Quirino (Carlo), esse PERRA Venice........ |1049 
Radaeus (Aegid.)................. Franeker...... 11397 
Raphelengius (Frane.)............ Leyden........ UN 1615, 
Ravestein (Nic.).................. | Amsterdam... .;1638, 48 
Rebenlin (Georf).............. " J Hamburg...... [1663-65 
Rehte (Dav. Fred.)............... Gedani.,,,,.,,/1075 
Reuther (Barth.)................. Riol acces: |1709 
Rhamba (Joh.)....... e. Leipsic........ [156+ l 
Rizzini (Anton.).................. Venice........ 1651-59, 60° 
Rose (Joh., son of 'hom.)........ Hamburg...... HU 11, 15- 
Rose CDBOBWI) oou es eve tesl mec Hambure...... 11686-1709 
Rossi (Francesco de)............. XP eos ,1016-52 
Rouviere (Petr. de 13)............ Geneva........ 4609-18 — 
Roycroft (Thom.)............. ... | London........ 1651, 53-57 
Rufinelli (Giacomo, Jae.)......... Mantua........ 1060-90 
Rulinelli, Rufinello (Messer Ven-| Mantua......... 1556-59 
Turin). | 
Rufinelli (Tommas., Thom.),...... Mantua........ ‘1593 
Rüh(e)l (Joh. and Conr.) ........ | Wittenberg... ./1586-S7 
Sartorius. seese eene] Copenhagen... 11631 
Saxo (ION: ecooeeess Geo elo e cen. | Hamburg.....,:1586-87 
Schadaeus (El.)....... eese | Strasburg.. 1591 
Sehaefer (Petr.).................. | Worms........ 1529 
Schall (Andr). *833322131 BBs sce eee Gotha es... .ħ. oo 1707, 10 
Schoennerstaedt (Joh. Henr.).....; Altdorf...... IIO 
Schurmann (Stephan)............ | Tannbhausen...|1593-04 
Selfisch (Heredes Sam.)........... Wittenberg... .;1615 
Soter (JAC inde ated eat eu ee Cologne....... 1563 
Soter GIOI A us sva wat Sunes: Solingen....... 1538 
Spoor (Jo. Frid.).................. Strasburg...... {1670 
Stark (Seb. GOU.)..ccsceessvaees Der. 1710 
Steen (Caspar)... eese sss eee acdc c Amsterdam... .|1692-1703 
Stephanus (Carol.)............... Parisvesi sce cs 1556-59 
Stephanus (Rob.)............eses PATISu. s ees 1528, 39-16 
Geneva........ 1551, 56 
Stephanus (ROD.)......c cece cee eee Paris.......... 1563-66 
Thymii (Jo. Heredes)............. Frankfort - on -11030 
the-Oder, 
Vaesberge CIO vervcetec vd yb e 25 | Utrecht........11057 
Vedelago (Domenigo).............! Venice........ 1602-64. 63, 
65, 14-82 
Vendramini, Vendramin ......... Venice........ 1630-41 
VOTER LS Led ruv VERAS Venice... 1642-1705, 
| 1651, 53, 55 
Vieceri (Franceseo).......,.., in Venice... 1643-54 
Vignon CEHSL S cvanccacd ERAS. weet Geneva........ 1578 
Vitray CAE) soloed cas hus Cac | Paris.......... 1628-45 
Voliet, Vogliet (? Jakob).......... Büisel s. ev wales 1583 
Waldkirch (Conr.).. .... ........ Basel ......... 1598-1612 
Water (Gül. van de).............. Amsterdain....]1701 
Water (Jo. van d@).eceeseeeeeeee! Utrecht....... 1633-88 
Weimmann (Nic.)................ | Frankfort -on -|1709 
the-Main. 
Wellens (J0.)...ccscsccscccsccucee Franeker...... 1663 
SCOLHOEISHIS ouis nei Cos bep Upsala........ 1727 
Wittigau (0:9 eis vL a epic Leipsie........ 1661 
Wust GTO. eee scito else 2 | Frankfort - on -116941-1707 
the-Main. 
Zanetti, Gianetti, Zanetius (Chris-; Venice........ 1564-66 
tofolo). 
Zanetti COANICH 203s toiginla eles shad! en iai tier 1596, 97-1600 
Zanetti (Francesco)... sssr, Rome,........ 1578, 80-81 
Zanetti (Matteo). assesses. Rino cules Vacs 1593-96 
Zanetti, Zanetto (Zuan, Giov., JO.)| Venice........ 1606-9 
Zeitler (Frid.) and H. G. Mussel..| Magdeburg., ..11700 
Ziletti (Giordano, Jordanus)...... VENICE uiuis 1571-72 
Zschauer (Jo. Andr.)............. Leipsic........ 1695 
Zyl COGHD ie vend ex vada saa ie du | Utrecht........ {1656 
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V. (1782-1900): From 1782 many of the presses 
already referred to have continued thoir activity 
down to the present day. That of Leghorn; for ey- 
ample, began a new life in 1740 in the workshop of 
Abraham Meldola;.and he was followed by à num- 
berof Hebrew printers, who found a market for thoir 
products in the Levant and the Barbary States, so 
much so that Christian printers like Carlo Gorgio 
(1779) and Giovanni Falerno (1779) found it worth 
while to compete in producing ritual and cabalis- 
tic works for the southern markets. This period 
also saw the beginning of the remarkable activity of 
Wolf Heidenheim at Rödelheim, producing the 
well-known editions of the ritual. These, while 
originally intended for the Frankfort market, have 
been used by Ashkenazic congregations throughout 
the world; and the Tefillah had run to as many 
as 128 editions by 1902 (“Zeit. für IIebr. BibL" 
v. 99). This period was likewise marked by the 
inauguration of Hebrew printing at Carlsruhe, at 
first under the egis of Christian printers beginning 
with Johann Herald in 1755, and later under Wilhelm 
Lotter from 1766. It was not till 1782 that Hirsch 
Wormser and his brother-in-law were allowed to 
start a printing-press, chiefly for ritual works. They 
were followed in 1814 by David Marx. Altogether 
about 61 Hebrew prints from this press are known. 

But the period is especially noteworthy for the 
rise and development of Hebrew printing in the 
lands where most persons lived who were acquainted 
With Hebrew, It is somewhat difficult to account 
for the fact that there was absolutely no Hebrew 
printing in the districts now constituting Russian 
Poland and the Pale of Settlement till past the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, though they have for 
the past 200 years contained the largest number of 
Jews and the greatest number ef those acquainted 
with Hebrew. In theold Polish kingdom the Coun- 
cil of the Four Lands kepta somewhat rigid control 
over the production of Hebrew books, 
to which it secured a kind of copy- 
right by threatening excommunica- 
tion for anybody reprinting works having its ap- 
probation. The Gpssack outrages of 1648 had 
destroyed the chance of any independent printing 
in these countries, and the markets were mainly 
supplied by Prague, Cracow, Lublin, and later 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. It was not till after the 
troublous period of the three partitions (1772-95) that 
Jocal presses began to be established in Russia. 
Mention may here perhaps be made of the printing 
of the Karaite Tefillah (1784) at Eupatoria (not yet, 
however, within the precincts of the Russian em- 
pire), followed by that of the Krimehaks in the next 
year, and reference may also be made to tio or 
three works printed at Olexnitz (1760-67) in con- 
nection with the beginnings of Hasidism. Soonafter 
this, printing had begun in Koretz (1777), and was 
followedat Neuhof(Novy Dvor)near Warsaw (1782), 
at Polonnoye (1783-91), at Shklov (1783), and at 
Poretzk (1786-01). Lithuania for the first time ob- 
tained a printing-press of its own by the privilege 
granted by King Stanislaus Augustus to Baruch 
Roma, who established a printin g-oflice at Grodno 
in 1789. After the settlement at the third partition 
under Catherine II., a considerable number of Rus- 
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sian printing-offices sprang up, which will be found 
in the list on pages 328 aud 330. They continued to 
increase during the nineteenth century till Nicholas 
T. in 1845 passed a law restricting all Hebrew printing 
to two establishments, one at Wilna, the other at 
Slavuta. Königsberg, J ohannisberg, Lyck, 
Memel, Eydtkuhnen, and other cities of East 
Prussia supplied the Russian requirements. This 
practically gave à monopoly of the Russian market 
to the firm of Romm, which had moved from Grodno 
to Wilnain 1799.. Butit maintained connection with 
Grodno, producing in 1885 à well-known edition of 
the Talmud which bears the imprint “Wilna and 
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the business was bought by Dela Torre. The monop- 
oly being given up, J. Schlesinger assumed the 
work ; he devoted himself especially to rituals also for 
the outlying colonies of Jews, producing a Siddur for 
the Yemen Jews, a Mahzor for the Algerian Jews, 
and other rituals for northern Africa; the Catalo- 
nian and Aragonian congregations of Salonica also 
had their rituals printed at Vienna. Other Austrian 
and Hungarian presses were at Lemberg, Cracow 
(Joseph Fischer), Presburg (Alkalai), Paks, 
Przemysl, Lublin, etc. J. 
Mention has already been made of the begin- 
nings of Oriental typography in the city of Con- 
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FROM THE HEIDENHEIM MAHZOR, RODELHEIM, 1832. 


Grodno.” The Romms down to the present day con- 
tinue to be the most extensive Hebrew printers in 
Russia: but of recent years the Warsaw publishing 
firms * Tushiyyah " and * Ahiasaf " produce perhaps 
even to a larger extent than the Wilna firm. 
Mention may be made here of the Austrian presses 
in the nineteenth century, which have been very pro- 
ductive, especially those of Vienna, 
Austria. where Anton von Scrip obtained 
from 1800 onward the monopoly for 
the Austrian empire, and as a consequence pro- 
duced about 950 Hebrew works, including a re- 
print of the Mendelssohn Bible and many Jewish 
prayer-books, besides the periodical “ Bikkure ha- 
‘Ittim.” He was succeeded by his son, from whom 


stantinople. Toward theend of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Donna Reyna Mendesia founded what might 
be called a private printing-press at Belvedere or 
Kuru Chesme (1593). The next century the Franco 
family, probably from Venice, also established a 
printing-press there, and was followed by Joseph 
D. Jacob of Solowitz (near Lemberg), who estab- 
lished at Constantinople in 1717 a press which 
existed to the end of the century. He was fol- 
lowed by a Jewish printer from 
Venice, Isaac de Castro (1764-1845), 
sho settled at Constantinople in 1806; 
his press is carried on by his son Elia de Castro, 
who is still the oflicial printer of the Ottoman em- 
pire. Both the English and the Scotch missions 
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to the Jews published Hebrew works at Constanti- 
nople. | i 
Together with Constantinople should be mentioned 
Salonica, where Judah Gedaliah began printing in 
1012, and was followed by Solomon Jabez (1516) 
and Abraham Bat-Sheba (1592). Hebrew printing 
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From Hayyim Vitals "Sha'are Kedushshah,” Aleppo, 1866. 


was also conducted here by a convert, Abraham ha- 
Ger. Inthe eighteenth century the firms of Nahman 
(1709-99), Miranda (1780), Falcon (1189), and Kala‘i 
(1764) supplied the Orient with ritual and halakic 
works, But all these firms were outlived by an 
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Griffith, the printer of the English Mission, and B. 
Tatikian, an Armenian, also printed Hebrew works 
at Smyrna. A single work was printed at Cairo in 
1740. Hebrew printing has also been undertaken at 
Alexandria since 1875 by one Faraj Hayyim Miz- 
rahi, 

Israel Bak, who had reestablished the Safed He- 
brew press, and was probably connected with the 
Bak family of Prague, moved to Jerusalem in 
1841 and. printed there for nearly forty years, up 

| to 1878. Quite a number of presses 
Jerusalem. which deserve enumeration have been 
set up in the Holy City; viz., those of 

Israel Bak (1841) and hisson Nisan; Joel Moses Solo- 
mon (1863); Elijah Moses Hai Sassoon (1864) ; Israel 
Dob Fnauaxrx (1871), the editor of the journal * Ha- 
bazzelet"; Isaac Goscinny (1876); Elhanan Tenen- 
baum £(1879-90); Isaac b. Jacob Hirschensohn 
(1880) and his successors; Samuel Levi Zuckermann 
(1882); Moses Perez (1884); Abraham Moses Luxcz 
(1885), Known for his annual publications “Luah 
Ereg Yisrael” and “Yerushalayim”; Eliezer ben 
Judah, called Perlemann, director of the journal 
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FROM “SEFER Ha-'IBBUR," PRINTED BY FILIPOWSKI, LONDON, 1858. 


Amsterdam printer, Bezaleel ha-Levi, who settled at 
Salonica in 1741, and in whose name the publication 
of Hebrew and Ladino books and periodicals still con- 
tinues. The Jabez family printed at Adrianople be- 
fore establishing its press at Salonica; the Hebrew 
printing annals of this town had a lapse until 1888, 
when a literary society entitled Doreshe Haskalah 
published some Hebrew pamphlets, and the official 
printing-press of the vilayet printed some He- 
brew books. 

From Salonica printing passed to Safed in Pales- 
tine, where Abraham Ashkenazi established in 1588 
a branch of his brother Eleazar’s Salonica house. 
According to some, the Shulhan ‘Aruk was first 
printed there. In the nineteenth century a member 
of the Bak family printed at Safed (1881-41), and 
from 1864 to 1884 Israel Dob Beer also printed 
there. So too at Damascus one of the Bat-Shebas 
brought a press from Constantinople in 1706 and 
printed for a time. In Smyrna Hebrew printing 
began in 1660 with Abraham b. Jedidiah Gabbai; 
and no less than thirteen other establishments have 
from time to time been founded. One of them, that 
of Jonah Ashkenazi, lasted from 1731 to 1863. E. 


“Hashkafah,” originally “Ha-Zebi”; J. Nahum 
Lewi (1887); Adelmann and Meyuhas (1887); M. 
Lilienthal (1895); Meir Blumenthal (1897) ; Sonnen- 
feld & Blumenthal (1897); Loeb Kahana (1899); A. 
M. Goldberg (1901); and Moses A. Azriel (1901). 
One of the Jerusalem printers, Elijah Sassoon, 
moved his establishment to Aleppo in 1866. About 
the same time printing began in Bagdad under 
Mordecai & Co., who recently have had the com- 
petition of Judah Moses Joshua and Solomon Be- 
kor Hussain. At Beirut the firm of Selim Mann 
started printing in 1902. Reverting to the countries 
formerly under Turkish rule, it may be mentioned 
that Hebrew and Ladino books have been printed at 
Belgrade since 1814 at the national printing estab- 
lishment by members of the Alkala‘i family. Later 
Jewish printing-houses are those of Eleazar Rako- 
witz and Samuel Horowitz (1881). In Sarajevo 
Hebrew printing began in 1875; and another firm, 
that of Daniel Kashon, started in 1898. At Sofia 
there have been no less than four printing-presses 
since 1893, the last that of Joseph Pason (1901), 
probably from Constantinople. Also at Rustohuk, 
since 1894, members of the Alkala'i family have 
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FROM SZOLD'S COMMENTARY ON JOB, BALTIMORE, 1886, 
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printed, whileat Philippopolis the Pardo Brothers 
started their press in 1898 before movin g it to Safed. 
Altogether in the Levant about eighteen cities have 
had 121 Hebrew printing establishments between 
1504and 1905. Their productions have been mainly 
rituals, responsa of local rabbis, and Cabala; the 
type has been mostly Rashi, and the result has not 
been very artistic. 
J: M. Fr, 


In the English-speaking lands Hebrew printing 
proceeded slowly among the Jews. In England, for 
example, after afew Hebrew books had been printed 
by Christian printers the ALEXANDERS began their 

series of prayer-books about 1770, 

England which have continued to be reissued 
and down to the present day; they were 
the United succeeded by the VALENTINES. The 

States. firm of Wertheimer, Lea & Co. printed 

| most of the Jewish Hebrew produc- 
tions of England till recently, including the first 
edition of the popular authorized prayer-book, 
Of which 100,000 copies have been issued. The 
Clarendon Press, however, has durin g the last thirty 
years printed many works on rabbinic subjects, and 
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From Rabinowicz’s * Catalogue Merzbacher,” Munich, 1888. 


has been followed by the Pitt Press of Cambridge, 
Which issued especially the Mishnah edition by 
W. H. Lowe and the “ Pirke Abot” of C. Taylor. 

In the British colonies only sporadic works have 
been published at Bombay and Aden, where the 
Yemen Jews have recently been printin g a few of 
their manuscripts in oblong format. The use of 
Hebrew type in the Australian and African colonies 
appears to be confined to newspapers, The same 
applies to the French colonies in North Africa, 
though various productions have appeared at Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Oran. 

In the United States Hebrew printing was even 
later in appearance. A part from a reprint at Phila- 
delphia in 1814 of Athias’ unpointed Bible, and Lee- 
ser's reprint of the Van der Hooght Bible in 1849, the 
first Hebrew book printed in America was * Abne 
Yehoshua‘,” by Joshua Falk, at New York in 1860, 
The chief production of the Hebrew press of the 
United States hitherto has been the commentary on 
Job by B. Szold, printed by I. Friedenwald at Balti- 
more; but since the emigration from Russia and 
Rumania large numbers of occasional workshave been 
produced at New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago. In the first-named city the productions of the 
press of A. II. Rosenberg are voluminous. 
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À. great deal of very good Hebrew printing, how- 
ever, is done by non-Jewish printers, and often at 


From "' Zimrot Yisrael,” Aden, 1891. 


university presses, where the Christian theologians 
who devote their attention to rabbinics print their 
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FROM THE "STEINSCHNEIDER FESTSCHRIFT,” LEIPSIC, 1896. 
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FROM SCHECHTER'S “ MIDRASH H A-GADOL, VIENNA, 1902. 


Typography 


lucubrations. In addition, presses that make a 
special business of Oriental printing, like those of 
Drugulin of Leipsic and Brill of Leyden, also pro- 
duce Hebrew works, the former having printed the 
well-known Polychrome Bible edited by Professor 
Haupt and published at Baltimore. By a special 
process the various sources of the Biblical books in 
this edition are distinguished by different colors, not 
of the type, but of the paper upon which the sections 
are printed. The various Bible societies have also 
produced some fine specimens of Hebrew printing, 
the chief being the so-called Letteris Bible, having 
the Authorized Version at the side, printed at 
Vienna; and the Ginsburg Bible, printed by the court 
printer Karl Fromme in Vienna. The Masorah, also 
edited by Ginsburg, is another fine piece of Hebrew 
printing by Fromme; while one of the best Hebrew 
prints is the fifth edition of the translation into He- 
brew of the New Testament, by Franz Delitzsch, 
printed by Trowitsch & Co. of Berlin. 

The following is a list (extending from the intro- 
duction of printing tó the present day) of towns at 
Which Hebrew presses are known to have existed ; 
those places in which only Christian printers have 
been concerned, mainly in issuing Biblical editions, 
are set in italics. As far as possible, dates have 
been given for the first publication of Hebrew at the 
different localities. Where this was effected by 
Christian printers the date is marked with an 
asterisk. The letters “J. E." within parentheses 
following the names of towns indicate that spe- 
cial articles are given in Tue JEwisu ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA upon the typography of such towns. Ina 
number of instances special monographs have been 
written upon the ty pography of various places, and 
these are cited together with their references, The 
remaining towns are mentioned by Steinschneider 
in his “Jüdische Typographie,” in Ersch and 
Gruber, “Encyc.” (section ii., part 28, pp. 21-94), 
or by Zedner and Harkavy. Ina few instances the 
entries from Zedner may refer to publication rather 
than to printing: 


HEBREW PRESSES, 


AU6D. hee vacates 189- Bath ...... «o. 1808 
Adrianople ...... 1551-55 Beirut... . 1889, 1902 
W- A AE 1855 Belgrade........ 1841 
Alcala (Complu- Berdychev....,, 1798 
Iun eec eee LOLS Bergamo......., 1599 
Aleppo.......... 1866 BOLI e coser vs *1699 
Alexandria (No- ES} a | A e riz 1555? 
Ámmon)...... 1875 Bistrovitz....... 1592 
Algiers vous 1855 Blizurka ........ 1806-7 
Altdorf......... 1674 Boguslav........ 1809- 
Áltona.......... 1121 et seq. "Bologna ........ 1182-83 
Grunwald, Hamburgs Bombay ........ 1856 
Deutsche Juden; Stein- DBonn........... 1537-41 
schneider, Zeitschrift Boston.......... *1735 
für Gesch. der Juden in Breme......... 1673 
Deutschland, i. 1-5, Brescia ......... 1491-04 
Amsterdam...... 16?7 et seq. Breslau.......... 1719 
Andover, Mass. Brann, Volkskalender, 1890, 
Antwerp ....... 1566-90 Breznitza. 
.Augsburg....... 1514-48 DF», SL v 1862 
Steinschneider, Zeitschrift |. Brody. 
für Geschichte derJuden Brooklyn....... . 1898 
in Deutschland, i. 1-5. Brünn.......... 1799 
Avignon.,....... 17605 Brunswick...., . 1888 
Bagdad.......... 1657, 1867 Brussels......... 1841 
Baltimore, Bucharest....... 1860 
Bamberg....... . 1837 Budapest........ 1823 


Bareo........... 1496-97 
BASel dcos iz ess 1516 


Buenos Ayres... 1891 
Byelaya Tserkov 1917- 
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ByelostokK........ 1805- 
COO isa een 1740 
Caleutta......... 1844 
Cambridge ...... *1685 
Carlsruhe........ 1755- 


Diberfeld, Zeitschrift für 
Hebr. Bibl. i., ii. 


Carpentras, 
Casal-Maggiore.. 1486 
CASSEL (cci eesi va 1807 
Chicago. i 
Chieri..... n 1627-29 
Cincinnati...., (c 1897 
Cleveland. 
Cleves .......... wv 
Cologne......... 1518, 53-63 
Colomea. 
Constance....., 1549-44 
Constantinople 

(d. Eus etecs 1503-86 
Copenhagen.... 1628 
GOTÍU. Ivo es os 1829 
Cóthen.......... 1708 


Freudenthal, dus der Hei- 
mat Moses Mendels- 


sohns. 
Cracow (J. E.).. 1530-1670 
Cremona........ 1550-60 


De Rossi Annali Typo- 
graphici, 1808. 


Czernowitz...... 1856 
Damascus....... 1605-6 
Danzig.......... 1849 


Darmstadt....... 1822 
Dessau (J. E.)... 1696 
Freudenthal, Aus der Hei- 

mat Moses Mendels- 
solns. 

Dorpat.......... 1804 

Drogobuzh. 

Dubno........... 1794 

Dubrovna....... 1802-4 


- Dyhernfurth (J. 


CES E 1689 
Brann, in Monatssenrife, 
1896. 
Edinburgh,,..... 1857 


 Erlangen....... 1593 
Esslingen........ 1475 
"Eupatoria....... 1794 
Eydtkuhnen. 
Fano. exces. 1503-16 
Faro (J. E.) ..... 1487 


Ferrara (J. E.).. 1477 
De Rossi, De Typographia 
ITehrwo-Ferra riensi, 
Parma, 1780. 
Florence........, 1796 
Francker....... 1597-1681 
Frankfort-on-the- 

Main (J. E.)... 1512 
Frankfort-on-the- 

Oder (J. E.) ... 1551(?),1677- 
Freiburg........ 1583-81 
Fürth is. 1691-1730 

Steinschneider, Hebr. Dill. 

xviii. 114 et seq. 


Galatz........... * 
Geismar......... 1649 
Geneva......... 1554 
Genoa........... 1516 
Glessen.......... 1705, 14 
Glogau.......... 1840 
COPIU e RIA UR 1852 
Gotha. cuore. 1702 
Góttingen...... 1742 
Grodno.......... 1788 
Gróningen...... 1076. 
Grubeschov...... 1817- 
Guadalajara..... 1482 
Güstrow......... 1634 
Hagenau........ 1515 
Hague........... 1779- 


828 / 


Hue. e Moe als 1700-19 

Freudenthal, Aus der Hei- 
mat Moses Mendels. 
sohns. 

Hamburg ....... 1587- 
Grunwald, Ham burgs 

Deutsche Juden, pp. 138, 

Hanau.......... i git 

Hanover.......,. 1840 

Heddernheimn.., 1546 

Hoidelberg. TY 1586 

Helmstedt, 

Hergeswiese ? 

Homburg........ 1711-50 

Hrubieszow..... 1819 

Husiatyn, 

Ichenhausen,,,,. 1544 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibi, 
` Xii. 125, Suppl.; idem, Cat, 

Bodl. No. 361. 


Inowrazlaw. 

Isny..... yaq Ea 1541-42 
Ixar..... C DP 1485--95 
PUSSY nc vrbs 1843 
Jastowitz ....... * 1898 
JO asd other 1015 
Jerusalem....... 1816 


Jessnitz,.......,.. 1719-26 
Freudenthal, Aus der Hei- 
mat Moses Mendels- 
sohns. 
Johannesburg.. *1897 
Johannisberg,,,, 1855 


Jozefov.......... 1826 
Kale...., raudsdow led 
Kalios........... 1809-10 


Kearny (N. J.) .. 1904 


Kiel... 1709 


Kishinef......... 1883 
Kones........... 1797- 
Küónigsberg...... 1759 
Kopust.......... 1818 
Koretz.........,¢ 1776- 
Koslov (see Eu- 
patoria). 
 Kremenetz...... 1905- 
Krotoschin...... 1887 
Kupil... 1796 
Kuru Chesme ,,, 1597 
Ladie............ 1805 
Laszow.......... 1815 
Lefhorn......... 1650- 
Leipsic......... 1588- 
Leia. cs 1492-91 
Lemberg........ 1810 
Leyden......... 1528-1756 
TAD AU seduced tuus *1879 
Lisbon........... 1489-92 
Lissa... 1824 


Lewin, Geschichte der Ju- 
den in Lissa, pp. 153-154, 
Pinne, 1904, 

London (J. E.)..*1711- 
Lübcck......... 1650 
Lublin (J. E.)... 1550, 56-74 

Friedberg, Zur Geschichte 
der Hebrüischew Typo- 
graphie in Lublin, Cra- 
cow, 1890, 


ILunéville....... 1798- 
TIVO I cer eh ac 1859 
Lyons........... 1526 
Madras........ . 1819 
Madrid. 
Magdeburg...... 1607 
Mannheim....... 1856 
1476-80 
Mantua (J. E.). | 1518-14 
1580-1099 


Zunz, Z. G. pp. 249-200. 
Marburg, 
Mayence..... 
Mecklenburg... 


... 1528- 
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Medzhibozh..... 1917-18 
Memel........... 1801 


Carmoly, Revue Orientale, 


lii. 209 et seq, 283 et acq. 


Mezhirieh....... 1809 
Mezkirof........ 1790-95 
ALMA cit Ve ux 1620 
Minkovsk........ 1790-1808 
Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Minsk... 1807- 
Moghilef-on-the- 

Dnieper....... 1825 
Moghilef-on-the- 

Dniester....... 1798- 
Mühlhausen. 
AMunich......... 1860 
Munkacz. 

Nagy-Surany ....* 
Naples........... 1186-92 
Neuhof (Novy- 

DYVOD)booss s 1782-96 
Neuwied........ 1136-49 
New York....... 1860 
Newark, 
Nikolsburg...... 176; 
Nuremberg .... 1599 
Odessa......... s. 1845- 
OBIS cos cr Edd 1530-35 

Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. 

No. 306. 
Ofen (see Buda- 

pest). 

Offenbach....... 1714 
Olexnitz......... 1760-67 
Oran..... Pesce 1856 
Oriakoi.......... 1717-19 
OPtOng, oves 1519- 
Ostrog... eese 1791-96 
Oxford.......... 1655 


Padua.........««. 1562-1640 
Paks. 

*1508 1629 
Paris (J. E.) ... | 11505-1629 


P BUG 1:2. 18900 
Pasewalk. 
Pesaro (J. E.)... 1507-27 
Philadelphia... .*1S14 
Philippopolis.... 1898 
Piotrkow........ 1877- 
Piove di Sacco 

(J: E.) iuis 1415 


De SAaw edes d isn 1816 
Pittsburg........ * 
Podbrejetz....... 1796-1803 
Podgorze. 
Polonnoye ...... 1783-91 
Pontefraet..... 1810 
Poritzk.......... 1786-91 
POSOH circus 1859 
Prague... us 1513 

Zunz, Z. G. pp. 261-303. 
Presburg........ 1839 
Prossnitz (Pross- 

Üübz) versus 1602-5 


Weisse, in JVotizhlatt der 
Gesellschaft des Acker- 


Daus, 1856, pp. 56 et sey. 


Przemysl........ 
Radawel (Radzi- 

WilofY. vsus 1811-85 
heggio.......... 1475 
RI. Sey ween 1852 


Rimini (J. E.)... 1521-26 
Riva di Trento 
(Je Dn PCR 1558-02 


Carmoly, Revue Orientale: 
Steinschneider, Hebr. 


Bihl. vii. 113-114. 
Ródelheim...... 1757 
Carmoly, l.c. iii. 303. 


Rome (J. E.)..... 1518, 46- 
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Ftostock......... 1097 II. Characteristics: There are in all four 
LE a chief forms in which Hebrew letters are printed: 
Sabbionetta...... 1551-39 the square; the Rashi; the Weiberteutsch, so called 


because it was used for the "Ze'enah u-Re’enah " 
read by women; and finally the cursive, imitating 
the handwriting used for business and other corre. 
spondence. The first three appeared 

Form as carly as the beginning: of Hebrew 


De Rossi, Annales Typo- 
graphici, 1800. 
Sadagora........ J89- 
SUfed.z saeva 1563-87, 1664 
St. Louis. 
St. Petersburg... 1818- 


aes ex Doe of Letters. typography (see INCUNABULA); the 
Merc ME fourth, only in the eighteenth century, 
' Sarajevo......... 1875 mainly in books on business training, writing-booksin 
e this character being produced at Amsterdam in 1715, 
Shanghai — 1851 l One of the characteristics of Hebrew printing from 
Shklov.......... 1783 its beginning was the different sizes in which the 
Slankowitz...... 1807 characters were printed, the Tur of Piove di Sacco, 
Pise eee ~ 1475, already showing three forms, This is attrib. 
m eee uted to the commentatorial character of rabbinic 
Solingen. literature, the commentary naturally being printed 
Soncino (J. E.).. 1483-90 in a smaller type than the text, and the supercom- 
le z S NE He , mentary ina still smaller one, and the index to both 
Stettin ^ 1861 Ina yet more minute type. Such a difference of ty pes 
Strashurg...... 1591 soon led to the arrangement by which the text wag 
Stuttgart... Vind printed in the center, with the commentaries in 
Sudzilkov....... 1198-1896 concentric arrangement around it. This plan has been 


Sulzbaeh........ 1684- 
Weinberg, Die Hebräi- 
sche Druckerei in Sulz- 
bach, 1669-1851, Frank- 
fort, 1904. 


employed with increasing elaboration: and in the 
last rabbinic Bible printed by the firm of Schrif. 
giesser at Warsaw no less than thirty-two commen- 
taries are included, many of which are on a single 


Suwalki ........ 1561- NM i : 
Sziget. page. ln the beginning this arrangement sim- 
Tannhausen.... 1593 ply followed that of the ordinary medieval manu- 


Perles, in Monatsschrift 
(1876), xiv. 350 et seq. 
Tarnopol........ 1814 
Tarnovy pees... 1800 
Thiengen ....... 1560 
Wiener, in Monatsscehrift, 
xii. 218 et seq. 


scripts in which commentaries occurred. To fill 
spaces that would otherwise remain empty recourse 
was had to the use of letters of greater width, the 
so-called “littere dilatibiles"; but in early prints the 
first letter of the following word was often inserted in- 
stead. Sheet-marks and pagination were only grad- 


Thorn. , : : : 
THES reor 1858 ually introduced ; they were almost invariably in He- 

Trino .... esses. 1525 brew letters printed on the recto only; each second 

Tübingen ...... . 15l page was numbered, the reference to the two sides 

TUIS: eek 1768 : 

TUIS eos edness 1526 (pages) of the sheet being by alef, bet, nowadays 

"TIPO aute 1763 represented by a, b; e.g., B. K. 10b; R. H. 17a (Isaiah 

Ungear eas ie Berlin tried to introduce the full point and colon, but 

DE eee i 1657 without much success). The pagination of the Tal- 

Venice .......... *1517-50. 61 mud was established by Bomberg, the arrangement 

Yerhi siiis 1594-1650 of whose pages has been followed in all subsequent 

Vieuna.......... 1827 editions. Vowel-points and accents occur for the 

. Waitzen ........ *[892 t . ów 4 : f . E 
Wands becka as 1709 most part only in Dibles and prayer-books, and- 


divisions of chapter and verse in the Dible only 
rarely till later times. 

The paper of the early prints is generally good: that 

of the eighteenth century usually the opposite; the 

issues of Fürth, Cracow, and Ródel- 

Paper and heim are generally distinguished by 

Format. their foxy paper. White paper was 

. generally used, but the Oppenheimer 

collection contained fifty-seven volumes on blue, 

seven on green, two on yellow, and a Hagga- 

dah on red paper. Rubrics are printed in red in 

a work issued at Freiburg in 1584. Amsterdam 


Grunwald, Hamburgs 
Deutsche Juden. 
Warsaw......... 1796- 
Wekelsdorf..... 1600 
Wengrov........ 1794- 
Wilky (Kovno), .*1895-1901 
Wilmersdorf.... 1670-1736 
Freimann, Die Annalen 
der Druckerei in Wil- 
mersdorf, in Berliner’s 
Festschrift. 
AVHIBORC seo. s 1799- 
Wittenberg .... 1521-87 
Bauch, in ‘AMonatsschrift, 
1904. 


ee ene E n printers sometimes print red on white; Deinard at 

ürzburg..... . 182 a eee 4 : " ] is : 
Yaroslav. l Newark on varicolored paper. Large-paper cdi- 
ZAMOLA......... 1482-87 tions occur rather frequently, and parchment was 
Zaslav weve esses 1807 used for special copies, the Oppenheimer collection 
Zhitomir........ 1804-5 having fifty-one of these, and many of the copies of 
Zolkiev eo eee sans 1693- t] B ] o T fill l f 15i . ` $ 3 ] f 
Zülichau ........ 1723- 1e bologna Leah of 1587 being printed on tha 
Zari haerir vs 1546 material, though one on excellent paper is to be 
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found in the Sulzberger collection at New York. 
All kinds of format occur from the earliest times, 
but the folio and quarto were chiefly used, the oc- 
tavo and duodecimo. being employed mainly in 
prayer- -books. In the Oppenheimer collection the 
proportions of the various sizes were as follows: 
Folio ..... eee 1,00». ^OOÍAVO. ess erk 4 Re xe 901 
Quarto osese been a éd 1340  Duodecimo............-- 330 
Strange to say, one of the most bulky of Hebrew 
pooks was also one of the earliest, Avicenna’s 
“Canon,” with 826 folio pages; this, however, is 
now far exceeded by the Babli with its 2,947 pages 
in one volume (Berdychev, 1894). 

The Leghorn prints were at times in oblong form, 
while the recent Aden productions are of the same 
form, but with the longer side at the back. For vari- 
ations of the TrrL&-PAGES sec Jew. Encye. xii. 154, 
and for ornamentations see the article PRINTERS’ 
MARKS. 
following may be added: 


lion with two 
mu mi V “2 


Ashkenazi (Safed, 1587), 


tails; Bat-Sheba 
(Salonica), half 
lion, half eagle; 
Mayer ben Jacob 
(Venice), ele- 
phant; Conti 
(Cremona), 
shield, angel, 
eagle; Abra- 
ham b. David 
(Talmud Torah, 
Saloniea, 1719), 
three crowns; 
Koelner (Frank- 
fort-on-the- 
Main), imperial 
eagle; De Lan- 
noy (Offenbach), nest of bird with flowers; Aaron 
Lipman (Sulzbach), tree, crab, fish, and serpent; 
Shabbethai Bass (Dyhernfurth), two bars of music. 

The idea of representing the title-page of a book 
as a door with portals appears to have attracted 
Jewish as well as other printers. The fashion ap- 
pears to have been started at Venice about 1921, 
whence it spread to Constantinople. Bomberg used 


two-pillarg in his “Miklo)” of 1545, and this was 


imitated at Cracow and Lublin. These pillars are 
often supported by, or support, figures, draped or 
undraped, as in the “Toze’ot Hayyim” of Cracow 
(e. 1593). A Mahzor of Cracow (1619) has a flying 
angel of death, while the Pirke R. Eliezer of Con- 
stantinople (1640) has a centaur and siren. The tree 
with the shield of David supported by two lions ap- 
pears first in the Sabbionetta prints, and is imitated 
by other symbolice figures, as the eagle in the Am- 
sterdam Selihot of 1677. These decorations of the 
title-page led later to illustrations within the work 
itself, the first of these being in the 
Colophon “Mashal ha-Kadmoni,” Soncino, 1491. 
, and The * Yosippon” and other works of 
Title-Page. a historical character were favorite re- 
ceptacles for rather crude illustrations 
of this kind, as were also the Passover Haggadot, in 
which even maps of the Holy Land were printed 
(see Haca@apan), 
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To those mentioned in the latter article the 
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From the Letteris Bible, Vienna, 1892. 
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The place and date of printing, as also the name of 
the printer, were generally expressed in CoLornons, 
but in later times were also placed on the title-page. 
The day of the week is often indicated by refer- © 
ences to Biblieal texts, having in view the lucky 
character of 'Tuesday as a beginning day (see 
WEEK). Thedateisalso often made known by a text 
(see Curonocram). Theomission of letters in these 
dates often leads to confusion (Zunz, “ Datenbe- 
stimmungen," in “G. S.” i.); and the place of publi- 
cation does not always coincide with that of printing. 
Even the place of printing has sometimes io be 
checked, as frequently German printers attempted 
to claim the style and authority of Amsterdam, and. 
those of Fürth passed themselves off as coming 
from Sulzbach, The place of printing was sometimes 
omitted in order to evade the censor. 

Information is often given in these colophons as 
to the size of the office and the number of persons 


engaged therein and the character of their work. 


In the larger 
offices there 
would be a 
master printer 
(“ba‘al mad- 
pis”), who was 
sometimes iden- 
tical with the 
proprietor of 
the office (* ba‘al 
ha-defus"). The 
actual printer 
was called 
“madpis,” or 
sometimes “ me- 
hokek.” The 
master printer 
was occasional- 
ly assisted by a manager or factor (* mizib ‘al ha- 
defus”). Besides these there was a compositor 
(“mezaref” or * mesadder "), first mentioned in the 
* Leshon Limmudim ” of Constantino- 
ple (1542). Many of these compositors 
were Christians, as in the workshop 
of Juan di Gara, or at Frankfort-on-the-Main, or 
sometimes even proselvtes to Judaism (see above). 
Finally, good proof-readers or correctors for the 
press were always indispensable. They were called 
*maeggihim." Notwithstanding their help, a list of 
errata was often necessary, one of the earliest occur- 
ring ina German Mahzor produer: at Salonica in 
1563. 

Uptothenineteenth century all work was naturally 
hand-work, and printing was comparatively slow. 
It took nearly a whole year for the Soncinos to print 
off 638 folio pages, while sixty years later Gius- 
tiniani printed 190 pages of Maimonides’ letters in 
seven days. 

For the injury done to the correctness of the text 
by the censors before and even after printing, sec 
CEgxsonsuiP OF HEBREW Books. The existence of 
censors in Italy, Germany, and Poland rendered the 
works printed previous to 1554 (the date of the 
Ferrara conference on this subject) of especial value 
for the text, though care was taken by the Jews 
themselves before that date not to offend Chris- 
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tian prejudices too much by printing the more out- 
spoken passages. In a measure Jews had theirown 
censorship in the form of Arrrosarioxs (* haska- 
mot "), without which in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries no book was considered altogether 
respectable. These approbations were sometimes ac- 
companied by special privileges, as when the rabbis 
of Venice issued a decree against any one buying a 
certain book except from the printer; and the par- 
nasim of Amsterdam had the right of inflicting a 
fine for the infringement of the copyright of any 
one whom they favored. In the case of the Frank- 
fort Talmud imperiul permission was found neces- 
sary to produce it. 

Of the cost of printing in early times little is 
known. The “Ye- 
zer Tob” of Venice 
(1597-1606) cost a 
thousand florins to 
print, while the 
thirty-six pages of 
the “Zore la Nefash” 
(?) of Venice (1619) 
cost as much as 
twenty-five ducats. 
Joseph — Witzenhau- 
sen got four thalers 


dzo-German transla- 
tion of the Bible pub- 
lished by Athias. In 
the early days 300 
copies of à work were 
suflicjient. Thisnum- 
ber of the Psalms 
with Kimhi (1477) 
was printed; so, too, 
of the “Yafek Ra- 
zon,” while of the 
“Torat Hesed” only 
200 came into exist- 
ence. For the meth- 
ods adopted in selling 


Boox-TRADE. 

Turning tothe technical side of Hebrew printing, it 
has tobe remarked that in the justification of Hebrew, 
wide spacing is to be preferred, and that the vowels 

and accents have to be justified ina 

Technique separate lineafterthe consonants have 

of Hebrew been set up. The wide spacing is 

Printing. rendered necessary by the fact that 

hyphens can not be used in ordinary 

Hebrew printing, though in modern works this use 

is creeping in. To fill out spaces, as mentioned 

above, the extended letters, “alef,” “he,” “het,” 
“lamed,” “mem,” and “taw,” are used. 

In ordinary Hebrew printing “the compositor be- 
gius as he does with English, by setting the char- 
acters at the left hand of his copy, turning the nicks 
of his type inward to face the composing-rule. 
When the line has been spaced and justified . . . it 
is turned in the stick” (De Vinne, “Modern Meth- 
ods of Book Composition," p. 245, New York, 1904). 
The arrangement of cases for Hebrew varies in 
different offices, but the accompanying illustration 
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Hebrew Upper and Lower Cases. 
books see the article (From Theodore L. De Vinne's ‘‘ Modern Methods of Book Composition, New York, 1904.) the rare occasions 


shows that generally adopted. The characters and 
points most used are in the lower case; accents, 
broad or extended letters, and letters with points 
are in the upper case. 

The difficulty of Hebrew printing for persons not 
accustomed to the language consists in the great 
similarity of some of the letters, as “he,” “het,” 
and “taw,” “dalet” and “resh,” “shin” and 
"sin," and other letters only distinguished by a 
dot, representing the dagesh. Final *pe" and final 
“zade” also are sometimes confounded, while their 
hair-lines often tend to break off during press. 
work. The contrast of the shaded portions of the 


. letters with the hair-lines is perhaps the most marked 


ty pe-founder’s characteristic of Hebrew as compared 
with Roman type, in 
which hair-lines are 
avoided as much as 
possible. The actu- 
al forms of the letters 
have changed little 
since the first appear- 
ance of matrices in 
Italy in the fifteenth 
century. The tend- 
ency is rather toward 
making the letters 
smaller in size and 
squarer. Some of the 
most beautiful type 
of this kind is that 
of Filipowski. It is 
said that compositors 
unfamiliar with He- 
brew tend to set type 
more accurately, 
though more slowly, 
owing to the extra 
care they devote to 
followingeopy. Few 
ordinary printing es- 
tablishments have 
Hebrew type, and on 
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when it is necessary 
to use it it is customary to borrow it from an estab- 
lishment with a more varied outfit of types, or to 
have the type set up in such an establishment, the 
whole matter cast, and transferred bodily as a sin- 
gletypeintothetext. Christian printers handleonly 
the square letter, Rashi and cursive always being set 
up by Jewish typesetters. 

With regard to the works which have been 
turned out by Hebrew printers during the last 450 
years, it would be interesting to determine approxi- 
mately their number and character. During the first 

quarter of the century in which incu- 

Produc-  nabula were produced (1475-1500) 100 

tivity of Hebrew works were issued, at the rate 

Hebrew - of four per annum. During the next 

Presses. forty years (1500-40) about 440 were 

issued (M. Schwab, in “Les Incuna- 
bles Orientaux," enumerates 480 up to this period) 
averaging eleven per annum. During the next two 
periods from 1540 to 1732 a rough estimate would 
give the number of works at 6,605; namely, Bibles, 


333 


710; Targum, 70; Talmud, 590; ritual, 1,000; anon- 


ymous, 350; Judzeo-German, 385; and works of spe: 


citie authors, 3,500—an average of about thirty- 
three works issued per annum. During the 160 
vears since the last-mentioned date the production 
has rapidly increased, but it is difficult to determine 
the exact numbers. Some indication can be ob- 
tained by the gradually increased number of Hebrew 


works mentioned in the various sources as follows: 


——Ó——————— 


Bibliographer. Date. Hebrew Books. 
ee re 
J]. Shabbethai Bass........+6- 1680 2,200 
9. BartOlocci....... 66 enn 1693 1,943 
4 J.C. Wolfiacere ertt 1733 2,832 
4. Azul coseescecrcr e rude 1790 9,921 
5. Oppenheimer ...... enn 1826 4,22] 
Rh E 2,004 
". Steinschneider.......... ss 1860 5,232 
R, Fürsl....... eee esent : 1863 9.360 
g-vequels vester hri Rx ehm n 1867 5,220 
]0. Benjacob (including 14,978 
manuscripts and refer- 1880 really about 
GCOS) co nodo ex rav ae AS 
11. Lippe (vols. i. and ii.) ..... 1880-89 1.210 
2. Van Straalen.............- 1891 11,100 
13. Zeitlin vec eae sean ewe es s 1895 3,648 
l4. Lippe (vol. iii., addenda).. 1899 878 
15. Wiener (to tet?) ........ 1904 4,575 


Lo o aa 


Wiener’s list promises to run to 17,000. 
may judge from the numbers given by him, and 
take account of the fact that the average recorded 
by Steinschneider between 1860 and 1880, about 100 
perannum, is at best only a minimum, having been 

recently largely increased, there 

Number ean be no doubt that 20,000 volumes 
of Hebrew have been produced during the last 

Works. period. This is confirmed by the fact 

that the Asiatic Museum of St. Peters- 
burg, containing the largest Hebrew collection in 
the world, has no less than 30,000 volumes, of which 


Classes. Zedner. eee 

DENIQUE ET 1.360 

2. Bible Comnmentaries........ en 510 191 
3. Talmud "2252522925 4^ 55 »5355535355232323953219:090t9' 730 

4. Talmud Commentaries............ 100 202 
5. Methodology.......... een exa 272 
O COOS r oh ay Sep ia RE SA RR 1,260 441 
T. Code Commentaries.... e205. eee ae 896 
8. NOVOLIIB Lo esed e seca PER neso 520 644 
9. Responsa... ..sssssassssressrneo san — 512 
JU. TAGE eroe esi ero claw dds dre 1,200 881 
1l. Midrash and Yalkut....... eee 150 389 
12: SOYDIOUS vaporis sewed ee «eom Rape 450 DST 
ADA encas iare RAE Reaction IEEE PER S 460 533 
1. Grammar and Dictionaries........ 450 588 
15. History, Archeology, and Memoirs. 20 1,231 
16. Geography and Trayels in Palestine TT 292 
1i. Poetry, Criticism. .... eee salad d 585 
ID BEIGE. 22222 21a ri rear e e TR 180 260 
19. Theology and Polemies...........- 690 449 
BUS RIDISC C Uer banal ee er aco hd as idus 430 
21. Edueationidlos is eesso wee Cre RP T 265 
i, DICTION ca einie’ ver Oe epe wes oars irii 510 
73. Periodicals, Newspapers, Catalogues Pies 648 
wt. Yiddish Sd eee EDU he eae ERE aca eke ey A "TP 000 


5,000 are written in Judzo-German and Yiddish. 
The Jerusalem National Library (founded by Cha- 
zanowicz)in 1902 had 22,938 volumes, 10,900 of them 
Hebrew (*Ha-Meliz," 1902, No. 259). The British 
Museum in 1807 had nearly the same number. It 
would be of interest to compare the classes under 
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which these various works are included, with the 
relative number of volumes contained in these two 
collections (see preceding table). 

It would be still more interesting to determine the 
actual works and editions of them which go to make 
up the 20,000 or so separate works which have been 
produced by the Hebrew presses up to the end - 
of the nineteenth century. Unfortunately Hebrew 
bibliography is not in such a state that this could 
be done with any approach to accuracy, but a con- 
siderable number of subject lists have been made 
from which a close approximation can be given for 
the various branches. The sources from which lists 
are derived vary in thoroughness, mainly according 
to their date. Information from Reland, or the old 
Oppenheim catalogue of 1826, naturally does not vie 
with points ascertained from Steinschneider or 8$. 
Wiener, but such as it is, the following list will 
serve both as an indication of the topics treated of 
in Hebrew literature and as a guide to the sources in 
which the fullest accountat present known is given. 
Occasionally the lists include sections of works 
which should not strictly be counted, as this leads 
to duplication, and besides some of the entries in- 
clude also manuscripts. On the other hand, these 
items probably do not more than compensate for the 
omissions in the older lists. In some few instances 


-no actual enumeration is accessible, and in these 


cases the number given by the Chazanowicz collec- 
tion has been repeated as being the closest approxi- 
mation that can now be offered. Altogether about 
15,880 works are thus accounted for out of the 
18,000 or 90,000 Hebrew works and editions that 
have been produced. 


— T ———————————— 


Subject. NO. Source. 
I. Bibles......... eed enn British Museum Catalogue. 

Polyglot ......... 220 
Complete......... lio 
Yiddisn.......... 
Pentateuch....... 177 
Prophets........«« 6 
Hagiographa...... 18 
Pentateuch Parts. 15 

-~ Megillot Parts.... 10 
Psalms........... 44 
Prophets, addi- ii 

tional. 
Apoerypha......«- 121^" 
I. Bible Commentaries|...... Reland, * Analecta Rabbi- 
. nica. 
Complete Bible... 11 
Pentateuch....... 214 
Prophets....... DET 39 
Hagiographa...... 62 
Supercommenta- 05 
ries. 
Megillot.......... 166 
Miscellaneous....| 145 
Targutü.. a 10 
ITE, Talmud... i 172 | Zedner and Van Straalen. 


IV. Talmud Commenta-| 196 
ries on Separate 


Jellinek, ** Kontres." 


Tractates. 
Y, Methodology. 
Indexes.......... 90 | Jellinek, " Kontres."* 
Hermeneuties.....| 23; | Jellinek, " Kontres." 
XI, COTES cce emn 310 | Steinschneider, "Cat. Bodl." 
VIL. Code Commentaries} 185 | Steinsehneider, "Cat. Bodl." 
Maimonides...... 207 | Jelinek, " hontres ha-Ram- 


bam." 
171 | Jellinek, "Kontres Taryag." 


On the 615 Com- 


mandments. 
VEHI. Novella. ......---- | 298 | Benjacob, s.v. Hiddushim.” 
POSKIIL. see ee ni | 9347 | Oppenheim. 
Names.......« «e| 93 | Jellinek, ““Kontres Mazkir." 
IX. Responsa........... 611 | Merzbacher. "Ohel Abra- 
| ham,” 1sss. —— 
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] : Where Printed. | Date. Title. Jew. 
X. Liturgy............. 1,544 | Zedner and Van Straalen. Encye 
Tehinnot..........] 128 | Oppenheim. 
Selihot............ 97 | Oppenheim. S ES EE 
Hagsgadah........ 89S | S. Wiener. ‘* Oster-Hagga- 2 We: 
. dah.^?sr. Petersburg. 1902. -Aleala.......... 1514 Bible Polyglot .......... vs | dii, 19 
XI MUROS ss reos 213 | Jellinek, " Kontres Mit- | Altdorf.........| 1044 | Title-page of ‘Sefer Nizza- 
rash.” POW V cte eos reu teat xii. 153 
XIL. BePIBONS secca es 587 | Chazanowicz. Amsterdam ....| 1666 | Title-page of Shabbethaian 
Bürldbhicecessevs | 1233|Jellinek, " Kontres ha-Mas- PIRKU” Seco ees estes xii. 156 
ped." Amsterdam.....| 1679 | Title-page of Bible......... xii. 155. 
XIII; Cabalag. sov 104 | Bartoloeci. e Amsterdam ....| 1TOL “Sefer Raziel "....... versae Xa dO 
AIV. Grammar and Dic.| 588 | Chazanowicz. Amsterdam ....| 1726 | Picart, title-page of Penta- 
Honartes. i tench RE ee rk A ee) xo. UU 
Lexicons......... 59 | Wolf. Amsterdam ,...| 1787 | "Me'ah Berakot".......... ii. 8 
Grammar........ 424} Steinschneider,  ''Bibl. Amsterdan .... E Title-page of miniature Sid- 
Hand.” UE ereinen event alee xii. 156 
XV. History, Archeol- Amsterdam....| .... Title-page of Bible.......... xii. 157 
ogy, and Mem- Basel .......... 1334 | Münster Bible............... ix. 118 
oirs. Bertin., s.s.s} 1702 | Jacob b. Asher, Tur Orah 
History.. sre v aly | Steinscehneider, “Ge- PAV VU od ooo 05 vs : v. 151 
schichts-Litteratur der | Bologna.......| 1477 | Psalms with Kimhi.......... iii. 155 
Juden,” 1905. Bologna........| 1482 | Psalms with Pentateuch..... iii. 157 
Tombstone In- 21 | JEW. ENCYC. iii. 611-612, s.v. Bologna........| 1583 | " Tefillot Latini" ........... | iii. 299 
scriptions. ** Cemeteries.” Brescia ........ 1491 | Immanuel b. Solomon, ** Me- 
Takkanot......... 17 | Steinschneider, "Hebr. habberot "......... terere) Vi 505 
Bibl.” vi. 16. Brescia ........ PANE: f Besace ku cease pocius daS 

XVI. Geography.......... 118 | Zunz, “G. S." Budapest....... 1903 | Karaite Siddur.......... Pu X. 179 

Palestine......... 154 | Steinschneider, in Luncz's Constantinople.| 1512 Midrash Tillim.............. lv. 241 
“Luah,” 1872. Constantinople.; 1517 | Moses ibn Tibbon, transla- 

XVII. Poetry, Criticism...| 585 Chazanowicz. tion of Maimonides’ '* Sefer 
Occasional Poetry| 207 | Benjaeob. s.v. “ Shirim." ha-Mizwot” pgs Wis 5S7 
Letters........... 143 | Benjacob, s.v. “ Ige¢erot.”’ Constantinople.| 1520 | Bahya b. Asher, i Kad ha- 

TRIS Cocos ke s 150 | Benjacob, s.v. * Mivassim." Keman site crab veces iv. 243 
Rhetoric.. à | 56 | Oppenheim. Constantinople.| 1582 Elijah Mizrahi, "Mispar hn 
Purim and Paro- 28 | Steinschneider, in * Monats- SODGIUO s cia ei NS OE d 
dies. sehrift," 1903. Constantinople.; 162 Midrash Eleh Ezkerah....... viii. 577 
Purim Parodies... 57 | Steinschneider, in “ Letter- Cracow os ci cc ae 1571 | Mahzor (Judeeo-German)...| iv. 330 
bode.” Cracow esseen TER Printers mark of Isaac b. 
Drama, Original.. 52 | Berliner, ““Yesod 'Olam," p. . Aaron of Prossnitz........ x. 200 
xlii. Dyhernfurth....! 1771 | Periodiecals.................. ix. 605 
XVIII. Science............. 260 | Chazanowiez. Fano...........| 1508 | HaiGaon, "Musar Haskel",| v. 340 
Mathematies....... 271 | Steinschneider, ** Mathema- Fano...........| 1506 | Judah ha-Levi, ''Cuzari "...| vii. 349 
tik bei den Juden" (to | Fano.,.........| 1516 | Jacob b. Asher, ‘ Arba* Tu- 
1650). Tin Setlxesvereve es weces|! Hi^ 019 
Medicine......... 46 Penne " Refu'ah." Faro............| 1487 | Pentateuch .................. v. 345 
Astronomy....... $0 | Bar (oloeci. Ferrara........| load | Hasdai Crescas, “Or Adon: uir ov. 37 
Chronology ...... 27 | Bartolocei. Genoa.......... 1612 "T itle-page of **Shefa‘ Tal | Xii. 154 
Calendar...... dus 1i|Zeiuin, in Gurland’s "Lu- | Guadalajara....| 1182 | David Kimhi’s Commentary 
ah," 1882. on the Prophets...........| vi. 108 
XIX. Theology and Po-| 449 | Chazanowicz. Homberg - vor - 
lemics. der-Hóne.....| 1737 | Schiff, “ Hiddushe Halakot”) xi. 99 
Anti-Christian Po-| 182 | De Rossi, "Bibliotheca Ju- ISUHy. sr 52 es 1341 Elijah Levita, ‘'lishbi’’....|viii. 47 
lemics. daica Anti-Christiana." ENT ossa do ned 1485 | Jacob b. Asher, Orah Hay- 
Future Life....... 44| E. Abbot, ‘Literature of |: SIG eeiam dr. E aces vii. 18 
Future Life," 1891. Lisbon... es 1499 | Abudarham................. viii. 105. 
Raraitica...... vee! 51 | Deinard (MS. list). Lisbon. ........ 1489 | Nahmanides, Commentary on 
Hasidica......... ; 907 the Pentateuch............ ix. 89 
XX. Bless ecwetirós 34 | Stein, "Ethik des Talmuds.” | London...... net SOS. T NIMANNC rs essa creer ies T igt 
Wills, Ethical..... 60 | Abrahams, in “J. Q. R.” Lublin.......... 1590 menle, "Lebushim "| vii. 59 
481, 4. Lyck..... |. 1865. | Periodicals, ssec ix. 610 
Philosophy.,..... 76 | Oppenheim. Mantua.........| 1l 1). ' Yosippon?"... vii. 261 
Proverbs......... 184 | Bernstein, " Livres Parémi- Mantua.s....:...| M6 | Jacob b. Asher, Tur Orah 
ologiques," Warsaw, 1900. Hayyi ux wir bna iv. 205 
XXI. Educational........ 205 | Chazanowicz. Mantua.........| Before | Levi b. Gershon, Commen- 
XXII. Fiction. ...........| 510] Chazanowicz. 1480 Uto cai ERE MS Vli 
XXIII. Periodicals. | Mantua......... Before | Levi b. Gershon, Commen- 
Hebrew.......... 199 1480 tary on the Pentateuch....|viii. 27 
SOHOUIS DES e rax .| 191 Mantua.........| 1561 ""Teflllot V UImar e evvési iv. 172 
LUNG ace nue es 53 Naples.......... 1497 | Kimhi, Commentary € X. 247 
Almanacs........| 59 | Benjacob, s.v. " Luhot." Naples.......... 1488 | Abraham ibn Ezra, Commen- : 
Catalogues...... 46 | Zedner. ‘tary on the Pentateuch....| vi. 593 
XXIV. Yiddish..... esse] S811] Wiener. "Yiddish Litera- | Naples.......... 1489 | Bahya’s "Hobot _ha-Leba- 
ture," p. 99. ] Du ii. 449 
Judzo-German..| 385|Steinschneider, ‘‘Sera- | Napies..... e| 14899 | Kalonymus, "Eben Bohan ?.| vii. 427 
peum," 1848. New York...... 1899 | Periodicals .......... sess] dx. 009 
XXV. Ladino voici 164| Kayserling, "Bibl. Esp.- | Paris.......... 1543 | Stephanus Bible.............] dx. 928 
Port.-Jud." PARTIS woes epis 180; sanhedrin Prayers .......... xi. ti 

XXVI. Translations, Mod-| 152| Jew. ENCYC. s.v. Pesaro.......... 1512 | Soncino, " Sefer Yehoshua‘ "| iii. 321 

ern. Piove di Saceo..} 14/3 | Jacob b. Asher, " Arba’ Tu- 
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1535 Maho Ui ters a6 Saeed rd dro viii. 207 
1526 | Hagsadnh. ves eere verd Vi dU 


Prague esa 


iti , à aw nrints Prague... .. sa 

In addition ut ine examples of Hebrew prinung Prague es... 15260 | HAP GROAN 6 cos cecinere x. 167 
which are given as illustrations in the present ar- | mesgio........| 1478 Rashi, Commentary on the m 
: : n à Or DIDI. corteo orare tyi X. 32 
H r / Yn " g Mold LLL LL LLL D T s 

hee (au of eM being io M. E ids che puleperee! nódelheim ..... 1665 | Siddur........... P ERA x. In 
collection in the Jewish "Theological Seminary of | mome.......... ]d50- | SATE cs fed Dae cene penes ix. 81 
America in New York city), the volumes of Tug | Rome.......... oaae ee ix c 
JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA contain a larger number of Sabbionetta . .. . 1559. Talmud iie ete eei bs: PL 
reproductions of Hebrew typography than have sSalonieu......ssu] 1022 B c Akedat Yiz- v. 581 
ever yet been brought together, a list of which, in | goncino........ 1484 | Solomon ibn Gabirol, * Mib-| . " 
riar r har ha-Peninim’’.......... vi. dol 
order of place of publication, may fitly conclude Soncino........ 1185 Ikkarim " EACUS Ue UE NLS xi, 100 


this account, Soncino........| 1485 | MallZor........ veces] Vlil. 205 


835 
Where Printed. | Date. Title. ene A 
ESES 
Y. P. 
Soncino....---- Before | Title-page of an unknown 
10900 edition of the 'Talmud..... xii. 12 

Vonleticesc adea 1517 | Bomberg Bible..... HN iii. 160 
Venice asse e| 1920 Bomberg Taimud........... xii. 17 
Toile ves oe 1522 | Title-page of Bomberg 'lal-| 

INO coos woe ee Sees ewes | xii. 152 
Venice... | 1526 | Bomberg Talmud ........... iii. 301 
Venice .... «22 .| 1564 | Gershon b. Solomon, '' Sefer 

Sha'ar ha-Shamayim Tes.. iii. 645 
Venice ...... aab 1647 | Caro, Shulhan 'Arük ........ iii. 587 
Venite sree 1694 | *She'elot u-Teshubot "......| xi. 655 
Venice ossa pes ee Title-page of Ritual......... xii. 414 
VienNa...+seee 1901 | Periodicals............. ee ix. 615 
AV ilswes awe tics 1865 | Title-pageof Bible.......... xii. 157 
Wilna.....eeee-| 1880 | Shulhan 'Aruk ..........--. xii. 829 
TUM sese vr ea $884 | Romm Talmud.......... RA Xii 22 
Zurich ... «2 «e? 1546 | " Yosippon" (Judaeo-Ger- 

MAD) exa ese keserererve] Vile 268 


a 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cassel and Steinschneider, Jüdische Typo- 
graphie, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section ii., part 28, 
pp. 21-94, on which the above account is founded: De Rossi, 
‘Annales Hebræo - Typographici, Parma, 1795; Schwab, 
Les Incunables Orientaux, Paris, 1883; Harkavy, in Cat. of 
Book Exposition, part viii. (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1894; 
Simonsen, Hebraisk Bogtryk, Copenhagen, 1901; Theodore 
L. De Vinne, Modern Methods of Book Composition, p. 246, 
New York, 1904: Ebrard, Ausstellung Hebrdischer Buch- 
drucke, 2d ed., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1902; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 2813-3108. J 


TYRE: Principal city of Phenicia. By “the 
strong city Tyre,” mentioned in Josh. xix. 29 and 
ll Sam. xxiv. 7 as marking the frontier of Israel 
(Asher), is evidently meant not the main city, but 
an outpost in the mountains protecting the road to 
it and to the coast (the Septuagint furnishes in 
Joshua an interesting variant, making that point a 
“fountain” in place of a “city ”). 


Tyre is first heard of under King Hiram, who 


furnished to his friends David (II Sam. v. 11) and 
Solomon (I Kings v. 1), for their building operations, 
wood from Mount Lebanon and skilled working men 

(*Sidonians," db. v. 6), for which aid 


Under he received not only payment in grain 
King Hi- (ib. v. 11), but also land concessions 
ram. in Galilee (/5. ix. 11). Solomon's chief 


architect, Hiram, also, was a Tyrian 
(ib. vii. 19—II Chron. iv. 11). Tyrian ships in Solo- 
mon's service sailed even from the ports on the Ited 
Sea (20. ix. 27-28). : 

Tyre became immensely rich (Zech. ix. 3) by her 
commerce (Isa. xxiii. 2-8; comp. the elaborate de- 
scription in Ezek. xxvii); and the curses of the 
Prophets refer especially to its flourishing slave- 
trade (Amos i. 9; Joel iii. 4). Tyrian merchants— 
ifthe term * Tyrians” did not include all Phenicians 
at that period—furnished the timber for Ezra's 
Temple also (Ezra iii. 7), and “brought fish and all 
manner of ware? to Jerusalem (Neh. xiii. 16). 

Ps. xlv, 2, Ixxxiii. 7, and Ixxxvii. 4 treat the city 
as representative of all Phenicia; elsewhere, how- 
ever, the Tyrians and the Zidonians are identified in 
à way which seems to indicate that * Zidonians " was 
the earlier name for the Phenicians (comp. I Kings 
v. 6; Judges xviii, 7; Isa. xxiii. 2; and the Homeric 
use), ^Ethbaalking of the Zidonians,” the father of 
Jezebel (I Kings xvi. 31), is identical with Ithobalos 
of Tyre (Josephus, “ Ant.” viii, 13, 3 2), who, how- 
ever, may have possessed both cities. "This earlier 
usage dates from a time when Zidon was preponder- 
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ating among the Phenician cities (conrp. the reference 
in Gen. x. 15 to Sidon; the first-born of Canaan; Tyre 
is not even mentioned in verse 18 of the same 


chapter). 
Zidon alwaysclaimed that Tyre was merely a later 
colony. However, the Egyptian inscriptions of the 


eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, which hardly 
mention Zidon, seem to show that even then Tyre 
(*Sa-ru," “Sa-ra”) predominated (W. M. Müller, 
“Asien und Europa,” p. 185), although in the El- 
Amarna tablets (ed. Winckler, Nos. 149-156) King 
Abimilki of “ Surri ” seems to have been inferior to 
his adversary, Zimrida of Ziduna. This predomi- 

nance of Tyre is shown also in the 

Its Pre- fact that the greatest Phenician col- 
dominance. ony, Carthage, claimed to have been 

founded from Tyre (probably much 
before the problematic date assumed by the Greeks, 
i.e., 826 or 814 n.c.). (Isa. xxiii. 1, 6, 10 does not 
necessarily imply Tyrian colonization of Tarshish, 
but only flourishing intercourse with that remote 
country.) 

Josephus (J.c.) givesa list of ten Tyrian kings from 
969 (Hiram!) to 774 (for some kings of Surru in later 
Assyrian time see Delitzsch, “ Wo Lag das Paradies? y 
p. 284). The long siege by the Assyrians, reported by 
the local historian Menander (in Josephus, l.e. ix. 14) 
to have taken place under Shalmaneser (IV.), is by 
modern critics considered as a confusion of several 
Assyrian attacks under Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and especially Assurbanipal (see Winckler, “ Alto- 
rientalische Forschungen,” 2d ed., ii. 65). Finally, 
Tyre submitted to Assyria, but kept always her own 
kings (comp. Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 8; Ezek. xxviii. 2), 
as also under Persian rule. A naval battie against 
the Egyptian king Apries (Herodotus, ii, 161) seems 
to indicate that this independence sought to main- 

tain itself against the two rivals 

Stormed by Egypt and Babylonia, but Nebuchad- 

Alexander nezzar(comp. Ezek. xxvi. 7) obtained, 

the Great. after asiege of thirteen years, a certain 

submission in 974 n.c. Alexander the 

Great (332) first stormed the island-city after build- 

ing a large dam across the shallow strait; and he 
sold 30,000 inhabitants as slaves. 

Nevertheless, the city soon regained great im- 
portance. It enjoyed a certain liberty until Augus- 
tus, and under the Romans was the most populous 
of the Phenician cities (frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament). During the Crusades it was im- 
portant owing both to its unusually strong fortifica- 
tions and to its factories of glass, sugar, ete. The 
Christians under Baldwin IT. took it in 1124and held 
it to 1291 (Frederick Barbarossa was buried in the 
cathedral in 1190) The place degenerated after- 
ward into a miserable village, especially after the 
Shiitic sect of the Matawilah had taken possession of 
it; now Sür has from 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. 

The name seems to have meant “rock”; the Greek 
form “Tyros” suggests to some Semitists the pres- 
ervation of the earlier “z” for "s." The earlier 
Latin form was “Sar(rja.” Now a peninsula by 
the accretion of sand to Alexander's dam, the city 
was originally an island (Ezek. xxvii. 3, 4) of lim- 
ited space (how much of its former area has now 
been submersed by the sea is a subject of dispute), 
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so that the. large population was crowded together 


in very high houses. Nevertheless it contained a 
large and magnificent temple of Mel- 
kart (comp. II Macc. iv. 18 on games 
held every fifth year in honor of Her- 
cules). The local female divinity was 
Astarte. On the mainland was a considerable city, 
Paletyrus, which seems to have had the earlier name 
“Usti” (so El-Amarna tablets; comp. “Otu” in the 
hieroglyphics, Assyrian, ^ Ušu”; Talmudic, “ Usha,” 
which, however, may be another city); from this 
place, before the Roman time, Tyre was provided 
with water. The island had two harbors: one to the 
north; the other, now sanded, to the south. Strabo 
(xvi. 923) reports that the purple-factories filled the 
island with an unpleasant smell from the crushed 
shells of which the purple was made. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phónizier, pp. 
61 et seq., Leipsic, 1889; F. Jeremias, Tyrus bis zur Zeit 
Nebukadnezars; Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 
ii. 65: Prašek, Forschungen zur Geschichte des Altertums, 
ii. 21. See also PHENICIA. 

E. G. H. W. M. M. 


TYRIA or TIREH: City of Asia Minor, sixty 
miles from Smyrna. Its Jewish community is of 
ancient date, the earliest members having arrived at 
Tyria before the Spanish expulsion; . but catastro- 
phes have reduced the Jewish population to insig- 
nificant proportions. Since 1825 the laws of the 
community have been modeled on those of Smyrna; 
and from the same year until 1882 the community 
obtained its revenue by means of assessments, al- 
though its income is now derived from the salt-tax, 
poll-tax, gifts, and rents. Most of the Jews of 
Tyria, who came originally from Constantinople, 
Brusa, Salonica, and Smyrna, and who speak Turk- 
ish, Greek, and Judzo-Spanish, live in a narrow 
ghetto, while some of them have their residences 
among adherents of other creeds. The community 
possesses three synagogues, the latest of which was 
erected in 1887; and there are a number of benevo- 
lent societies, including one for the burial of the 
poor. The cemetery contains a number of ancient 
gravestones, one of the oldest being that of Jehiel 
Caro, who died in 1488. The Talmud Torah at 
Tyria was converted in 1895 into a school con- 
trolled by the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

The list of the chief rabbis of the city includes 
Hayyim Benveniste (author of the * Keneset ha- 
Gedolah” and later rabbi at Smyrna), Benjamin 
Lapapa (whose wife died in 1694), Hayyim Danon, 
David Garguir, Hayyim Isaac Jaffe, Isaac Aria, 
Moses Capeluto, Abraham Sasson, Moses bar Siman 
Tob, Hay yim Beja, and the present (1905) rabbi, Nis- 
sim Joseph Lahana. Itisnoteworthy, however, that 
in the series of * haskhabot" recited on the eve of 
Yom Kippur for the repose of the souls of rabbis the 
name of Rabbi Lapapa is preceded by the names of 
Mattathias ben Rey, Joseph Galante, Issachar Abu- 
lafia, Solomon Mutevili, and Israel Obadiah, the 
last-named being followed by Abraham Sasson, al- 
though no fixed order and no definite dates are 
assigned them. The rabbi and physician Moses 
Abbas and Rabbi Elisha Gallico, both of them pred- 
ecessors of the rabbis mentioned above, are also 
noteworthy. 

The Jews of Tyria number about 1,600 in a total 


Its 
Temple. 


population of 20,000. In commerce and in industry 
they have displayed much activity, exporting rai- 
sins, cereals, silk, and cotton, and importing mer- 
chandise from Europe, while nearly every trade 
numbers Jews among its craftsmen. The govern- 
ment service likewise is open to Jews.’ Hayyim 
Jeremiah Danon, who built a Talmud Torah in 1837 
and an asylum for the poor in the following year, 
held a governmental appointment as cashier from 
1828 to 1845; while Behor Danon was municipal 
physician from 1895 to 1904. Formerly the govern- 
ment tithes were collected by Jews. - 

D, A. Ga, 


TYRNAU or TERNAVA (Hungarian, Nagy- 
Szombath): Manufacturing town of western Hun- 
gary. It was thesceneof two martyrdoms of Jews: 
the first, in 1494, when fourteen men and two wom- 
en gave up their innocent lives, as a manuscript 
dirge of the Cracow community recounts; the gec- 
ond, when the revenge and hatred of tho citizens of 
Tyrnau were aroused against the Jews at the time 
that the inroads of the Turks terrified Hungary. 
The burning of the Jews at PÓsrNa in 1529 was fol. 
lowed by similar acts in the communities near Tyr- 
nau. Still, the latter city did not succeed until ten 
years later in gettiug rid of the Jews within its lim- 
its. In 1586 a three-year-old boy of Tyrnau was 
found dead, whereupon the citizens, who were in- 
triguing against the Jews, accused them of having 
murdered the child. King Ferdinand I. tried in 
vain to pacify the angry citizens: the Jews that 
were suspected were executed; and on the request 
of the city authorities Ferdinand banished (Feb. 
19, 1539) forever the remaining ones (this decree 
was confirmed by Leopold I. in 1686). Jews were 
strictly forbidden to set foot within the city or the 
territory belonging toit; and those who even un- 
wittingly violated the order were severely punished. 

In 1717, when a subject of Count Kaunitz was 
punished, the count, wishing to put an eud once for 
all to these proceedings of the city, did his utmost 
to secure the annulment of the charter of Ferdinand 
I.; but he succeedéd only so far as to bring about 
the executicn of an agreement between the city of 
Tyrnau and the Jews, the latter being represented 
by Simeon Michel, an ancestor of the German poet 
Heinrich Heine. Under this agreement the Jews 
renounced all claims that might be brought either 
by themselves or by their landlords against the city 
on account of their former imprisonment, while the 
city promised to allow Jews to passthrough Tyrnau 
on payment of a certain toll. Though the agree- 
ment was supposed to be made for all time, Maria 
Theresa annulled it, and the Jews were again ex- 
cluded from Tyrnau. 

King Joseph II. allowed them to settle in the 
city (March 31, 1783); and from that time the once 
famous Jewish community of Tyrnau again began 
to flourish, See Isaac TvnNAU. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, Die Gesch. der Juden in Ungarn, i. 
441; Schudt, Jüdische Merclielirdiglciten, i; Alex, Büch- 
ler, in Egyuenlüség, xvi.. No. 6: idem, History of the Jews 
in Budapest (n Hungarian), pp. 95-97: David Kaufmann, 
Aus Heinrich JTeine’s Ahnensaal, p. 220. 


S. A. BÜ. 


TYROL: Crownland of Austria. The earliest 
documents referring to its Jews date from the 
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besinning of the fourteenth century. The state- 
ment, found in the “Privilegium Ecclesiæ S. Ste- 
phani” in Rendena (Hormayr, “ Gesch. Tirols,” 1808, 
document 281), according to which Charlemagne 
overcame certain Jewish owners of castles in 800, 
can not be credited. In the fourteenth century 
Jews settled at Bozen, Meran, Riva, Rovereto, and 
in the episcopal cities of Brixen and Trent, as 
merchants, money-lenders, and mint- and tax-farm- 
ers, Isaac, “Judeus de Luncz (Lienz) ” is men- 
Honed (Aug. 16, 1808) as farmer of the mint at 
Meran. In 1818 the Jew Nikolaus of Dozen re- 
ecived in fief from King Heinrich of Carinthia a 
house and garden in that city. According to the ac- 
counts of. the monk Goswin and others, the Jews of 
Tyrol were bitterly persecuted jn the fourteenth 
century at the time of the Black Death, when they 
were accused of poisoning the wells. 

There were no general statutes for the Jews of 
Tyrol; but to individuals a number of grants of 
privileges were made, many being quite important; 
noteworthy among them was the liberal decree, 
containing twenty-seven clauses, issued at Martin- 
mas, 1408, by Bishop Ulrich ILI. of Brixen, in favor 
of the Jews Isaac, son of Gansmann, and his 
brother-in-law Samuel. Still more liberal was the 
decree, granted May 1, 1481, by Duke Frederick 
With the Empty Pocket, to the Jews Mendlein, 
Simeon, and Rubein. Frederick’s son.Sigmund had 
the Jew Seligman in his employ as surgeon, ig- 
mund's reign was marked by the imposition of the 
first Jews’ tax in Tyrol and by the notorious trial 
for ritual murder on account of SIMON OF TRENT. 
A similar occurrence is connected with the names 
of Anderle of Rinn near INNSBRUCK, and of Ursula 
of Lienz. 

In 1475, while the events at 'Trent were still fresh 
in memory, twenty-one peasants of Lienz testified 
that on Good Friday, 1442, Ursula, the four-year- 
old daughter of Thomas Póck of Lienz, had been 
murdered for ritual purposes by the few Jews of 
that city; and in consequence of this testimony the 
alleged murderers, two Jews, two Jewesses, and their 
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accomplice, a Christian woman, were executed after 
a short trial and excruciating tortures. On Jan. 22, 
1520, the Landtag issued a decree expelling all Jews 
from Tyrol. Soon after, however, Jews were again 
living at Bozen, Riva, and Nori; but they were for- 
bidden to peddle, and were required to weara badge 
and to pay a personal tax. This tax was reduced 
in 1578, on the complaint of one Abraham, spokes- 
man for the Jews of Tyrol Jews first settled at 
INNSBRUCK in 1578. | 

In the seventeenth century important privileges 
were granted to several Jews of Tyrol, especially 
to the descendants of Solomon of Bassano. In con- 
sequence of the attempt of Maria Theresa to expel 
all Jews from Tyrol in 1748, their numbers decreased 
so rapidly that by the end of the eighteenth century 
only eight Jewish families, tolerated under Joseph 
IL, were living at Innsbruck ‘and Bozen. While 
Tyrol was under Bavarian rule (1806-14) the edict 
issued by the king in 1813 granted to the Jews an 
assured legal status. Theancient rights of the Jews 
of Tyrol were confirmed by Austria in 1817, when 
Tyrol was again taken by that country, though the 
laws prohibiting the acquisition of real estate and 
the holding of public offices, as well as those against 
new settlers, remained in force. Still, there was a 
Jewish postmaster at Bozen at the end of the eight- 
eenth century; Jews acted as purveyors to the Aus- 
trian army in the Napoleonic wars; and they took 
an especially prominent part in supporting the re- 
volt of Andreas Hofer in Tyrol in 1809, 

There is no legally recognized Jewish community 
in Tyrol, its Jews being subject to the community 
at Hohenems (Vorarlberg) in virtue of the law of 
1890. Several Jews of Hohenems, as Schwarz of 
Bozen, have achieved distinction in industrial under- 
takings, notably in the building of railroads, and as 
brewers and bankers. Jews are now (1905) living in 
Tyrol only at INNSBRUCK, Bozen, Meran, and TRENT. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tünzer, Gesch. der Juden in Tirol und Vor- 

arlberg, 1908, vol. i.; Scherer, Reechtsverhiiltnisse der Juden 

in den Deutsch-Ocsterrcichischen Lündern, pp. 212 et seq., 


Leipsic, 1901. x 
S. A. TA. 
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U-BA LE-ZIY YON (“And the Redeemer shall 
come to Zion”; Isa. lix. 20): Opening words of the 
closing prayer of the daily morning service, before 
which one should not leave the synagogue (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 132). The prayer consists of 
a series of texts, in which are included the KEpusm- 
SHAH following the lesson, with its Aramaic par- 
aphrase (comp. Sotah 49a), and two brief, ancient 
prayers embodying an aspiration for enlightenment 


through that and other studies. It is always pre- 
ceded immediately or closely by AsHRE (Ps. cexlv.; 
Ps. xx. intervening on ordinary week-days), and it 
is repeated in such association before the afternoon 
prayer on Sabbaths and festivals, and before NE‘T- 
LAW on the Day of Atonement. 

* U-Ba le-Ziyyou" is not chanted 
greater portion is read in 
hazzan has intoned the introductory lines. 


at length: the 
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chant for these, in the ritual of the Ashkenazim, is 
founded on the prayer-motive of the Sabbath after- 
noon service (see Music, SyNAGOGAL); but in the 
tradition of the Sephardim there is employed a spe- 
cial chant, of which a variant is used for Ps. xvi., 


recited shortly afterward, at the expiration of Sab- 
bath. Itis this melody which is here trauscribed. 


In its frequent repetition of a short phrase, and the 
modification of it to fit the text, it reproduces the 
chief peculiarity of the worship-music traceable to 
a Spanish source earlier than 1492. 


A. F. L. C. 


UCEDA, SAMUEL BEN ISRAEL DE: Pal- 
estinian commentator and preacher; born at Safed 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. His 
name, Uceda, originally was derived from the town 
of that name in the archbishopric of Toledo. He 
was a pupil of Isaac Luria and Hayyim Vital, with 
whom he studied Cabala, and became rabbi and 
preacher in Safed and, later, in Constantinople. 
Samuel was the author of the following works: 
"Iggeret Shemu'el commentary and supercom- 
mentary on the Book of Ruth (published in 1557; 
together with the text and the commentary of Rashi, 


Kuru Chesme, 1597; Amsterdam, 1712; Zolkiev, 
1800); *Lehem Dim'ah,? commentary on Lamenta- 
tions, with the text and the commentary of Rashi 
(Venice, 1600; Amsterdam, 1710, 1715); “Midrash 
Shemu'el (Venice, 1579, 1585, 1597; Cracow, 1594; 
F'rankfort-on-the-Main, 1713). The last-named work 
was his chief one, and consisted of a detailed com- 
mentary on the Pirke Abot, with reference to the 
commentaries (at that time in manuscript) of Jonah 
Gerondi, Meir Abulafia, Samuel ben Meir, Menahem 
Me'iri, Samuel ibn Sid, Joseph ibn Nahmias, Baruch 
ibn Melek, Joseph ibn Susan, Moses Almosnino, and 
others, most of which have since been printed. 


E APHY: Conforte, E ha- Dorot, pp. 42a, 48a ; AZU- 
lai, Shem ha-Gedolim, 172: De Rossi- Hamberger, Hist. 
Worterh, p. 254; Stoinschineider, Cat. Bodl. p. 2191; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii. 44. 
wW. B. M. K. 
UFHAUSEN, SOLOMON ZEBI HIRSCH. 


See BRENZ, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH. 


UGOLINO, BLAISIO: Italian polyhistor; born 
at Venice about 1700. He is stated to have been a 
Jewish convert, and was certainly well acquainted 
with Talmudic literature. He is known for the 
huge collection of treatises on Jewish antiquities, 
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written in Latin, which he brought together in his 
“Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum" (34 vols., 
Venice, 1744-69). In this work he reprinted most 
of the seventeenth-century treatises on Jewish an- 
tiquities by Bochart, Bonfrére, Buxtorf, Carpzov, 
Cellarius, Clavering, Deyling, Goodwin, Hottinger, 
Ifuet, Lowth, Opitz, Pfeiffer, Prideaux, Reland, 
Rhenferd, Saubertius, Selden, Sigonius, Spencer, 
Trigland, Van Til, Wagenseil, and Witsius, besides 
obtaining fresh contributors, and translating much 
himself from the Midrashim. "The subjects treated 
are as follows: (a) Festivals, i. (b) General antiq- 
uities, ii-iv. (c) Geography, v.-vi. (d) Priests 
and temple, vii.-xiii. (e) Midrashim, xiv.-xvii. (7) 
Talmud, xvii xx. (9g) Ritual and synagogue, xxi. 
(h) Sects and proselytes, xxii. (7) Gentile deities, 
xxii. (j) Jewish law, xxiv.-xxvii. (4) Numis- 
matics, xxviii. (/) Costume, marriage, and medicine, 
xxix.-xxx. (m) Poetry and music, xxxi.-xxxii. (7) 
Death and burial, xxxiii. Biblical, Hebrew, author, 
and subject indexes are contained in vol. xxxiv. 
Ugolino himself translated the treatises Menahot 
and Zebahim (vol. xix.); Pesahim, Shekalim, Yoma, 
Sukkah, Rosh ha-Shanah, Ta'anit, Megillah, Hagi- 
gah, Bezah, Mo'ed Katan, Ma'aserot, Ma'aser Sheni, 
Hallah, Orlah, and Bikkurim (vols. xvii.-xviii.); 
Sifra, Sifre, and Tosefta (vols. xvii.-xix.); besides 
a part of Maimonides’ “Yad” and of Abraham 
Portaleone's *Shilte ha-Gibborim." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : McClintock and Strong, Cyce.: Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. s.v. 
T. J. 
UJHELY (SATORALJA-UJHELY): City in 
the county of Zemplin, Hungary. Documents in its 
archives show that in 1784 Jews were living at 
Ujhely and that they were allowed to acquire real 
estate. Itis evident that the community was then 
increasing; for ten years later the Jews possessed a 
school which in 1829 received a bequest of 260,000 
gulden from Martin Raphael Küstenbaum, and which 
was thenceforth known by his name. The oldest 
tombstone bears date of 1760, although the hebra 
kaddisha, with which was connected a hospital, was 
not established until 1772, its founder being an itin- 
erant rabbi named Naphtali Hirsch. The first hebra- 
book has a drawing on its title-page representing 


the last rites. 

A synagogue was built at Ujhely in 1790; and 
when it was demolished in 1887, to be replaced by 
anew house of worship, it was found to have eight 
subterranean chambers, which probably served as 
dungeons. The oldest document of the community 
is dated 1831, during the rabhinate of Moses Teitel- 
baum, of whom the story is told that Louis Kossuth, 
afterward leader of the Hungarian Revolution, when 
suffering from an infantile sickness, was brought to 
him, and that the rabbi blessed the child and, 
referring to the word “koshet” in Ps. Ix. 6 (A.V. 
4), prophesied his future greatness. Teitelbaum 
died in 1841, and was succeeded by his son Leopold, 
who, however, soon went to Marmaros-Sziget. Jere- 
miah Löw was then appointed rabbi of Ujhely. 
Lów, who was one of the leaders of the Orthodox 
party, was succeeded by the present chief rabbi, 
Koloman Weisz, and the preacher Isidor Gold- 
berger. Michael HEILPRIN, who acted as secretary 


to Minister Szemere in 1848, was, prior.to the Revo- 
lution, a teacher in the Jewish school of Ujhely. 

The Jews of the city now (1905) number 4,500 in 
a total population of 18,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albert Székely. Ujhelyi Zsidók Története, in 
Magyarország Vármegyéi és Varosai (in manuscript). 


D. L. V. 


‘UKBA, MAR: Exilarch at Bagdad in the first 
half of the "tenth century; the second exilarch to die 
in banishment. When Konex ZEDEK Il. was ap- 
pointed gaon of Pumbedita he became involved in a 
controversy with Mar ‘Ukba over the revenues from 


Khorasan; and the calif Al-Muktadir (908-932) was 


induced by Zedek’s friends to depose Mar ‘Ukba. 
Soon afterward (917) the latter left Bagdad for 
Karmisin (Kermanshah), but when the young calif 
went for the summer to his palace at Safran, Mar 
‘Ukba devised a scheme to win the royal favor 
by meeting Al-Muktadir’s secretary daily in his 
gardens and greeting him with the recitation of 
beautiful verses. These pleased the calif’s secretary 
so much that he wrote them down and showed them 
to his master, who in his turn was so delighted that 
he sent for Mar ‘Ukba, entered into conversation 


with him, and asked him to express a wish, where- 


upon the gaon requested that he might be reinstated. 
The calif granted this wish, and Mar ‘Ukba soon re- 
turned to Bagdad as exilarch. Kohen Zedek and 


his friends, however, again succeeded in securing 


his deposition and banishment from the country, 
whereupon he went to Africa, and was received 
with high honors at Kairwan as a descendant of the 
royal house. <A sort of throne (* bimah ”) was built 
for him in the synagogue, near the Ark of the Law, 
and he was always the third to read the “ parashah,” 
the scroll of the Law being brought to him in his 
seat. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer. M. J. C. ii. 78-79 : Gratz. GESER. 
v. 916-218, note 12; Halevi, Dorot ha-Rishonim, iii. 25 et 
seq.; Weiss, Dor, iv. 134 ct seq. 

E. C. S. O, 


UKRAINE. See RUSSIA. 


‘UKZIN (“Stalks of Plants”): Name of a treatise 
of the Mishnah and the Tosefta, dealing chiefly with 
the conveyance of ritual impurity by means of the 


roots, stalks, and hulls of plants. In the Mishnah 
it is the twelfth and last treatise of the order Toho- 
rot; and it is also the last of the whole Mishnah. 


Maimonides says: “This treatise has been placed at 
the end because the impurity of stalks is not ex- 
plained in the Bible, and depends solely on the judg- 
ment of the Rabbis.” It is divided into three chap- 
ters, containing twenty-seven paragraphs inall, Its 
contents may be summarized as follows: 

Ch. i.: Difference between roots, stalks, and hulls 
in regard to impurity; wet roots become unclean 
sooner than dry ones (8 1-2); size of unclean stalks; 
certain roots that convey no impurity (S$ 8-4); stalks 
that have been cut from the fruit are clean; a stalk 
of figs (fresh or dried), or any pods, carobs, gour ds, 
or other portion of a plant, conveys impurity if when 
taken together with the body of the plant it is as 
large as an egg (33 9-0). 

Ch. ii.: Oliv es preserved with their leaves in 
Tun receive no impurity: kernels of fruit receive 
impurity ($& 1-2); pomegranates and melons that 
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have been partly crushed so that the remnant is 
smaller than an egg can not become unclean; all 
husks receive impurity. Rabbi Judah says: “An 
onion has three skins; the outermost never receives 
impurity; the innermost always receives impurity ; 
the middle one receives impurity when whole, but 
not when honeycombed" (S& 3-4). What parts of 
garments and plants convey impurity (SS 5-5); 
plants growing in the earth can not be unclean; 
laws relating to plants growing in vases ($§ 9-10). 

Ch. iii.: Certain objects can become unclean only 
after they have once been wet ($§ 1-3); under what 
conditions dills, spices, pepper, unripe fruit, fish, 
milk, and honeycombs receive impurity (S& 4-11). 
The Mishnah concludes with the following para- 
graphs (S 12) which are later additions: “Rabbi 
Joshua ben Levi says, ‘The Holy One, blessed be 
He! will cause every righteous man to inherit 310 
worlds, as it is said: “To make those that love me 
inherit substance; and their treasuries I will fill 
[Prov. viii. 21, Hebr.: numerically the letters in 
the word t^ (= “substance”) amount to 810].”’ 
Rabbi Simeon ben Halafta says, ‘The Holy One, 
blessed be He! found no other vessel capable of con- 
taining so much blessing for Israel as peace, as it is 
said: “The Lord will give strength unto his people; 
the Lord will bless his people with peace [Ps. xxix. 
11].” 797 

In the Tosefta likewise, ‘Ukzin is the last treatise. 
It is divided into three chapters, containing forty- 
two paragraphs in all. It includes no haggadic 
sayings. ‘Ukzin has no Gemara. 


E. C. S. LED. 
ULAM. See TEMPLE IN RABBINICAL LITERA- 
TURE. 


ULAMO, JACOB DANIEL. Sec OLMO. 


ULIF, GERSHON ASHKENAZI. See ASH- 
KENAZI, GERSIION. 

ULLA (Ny: called Rab ‘Ula in Ket. 65b and 
Kid. əla): One of the leading halakic amoraim 
in Palestine during the latter part of the third and 
in the beginning of the fourth century. In his 
youth he studied under R. Eleazar II. (Tos. to Hul. 
94a, s.v. * Man Habraya ”); and he transmitted nine of 
his teacher's halakic sayings, seven of which are con- 
tained in B. K. 11, end, one in ‘Er. 21b, and one in 
Ket. 74a. He was greatly respected for his learn- 
ing; and during his visits to Babylonia he seems to 
have been invited frequently by the “resh galuta ” 
to deliver halakic lectures (Ket. 65b; Kid. 81a; 
Shab. 157b). He traveled repeatedly to Babylonia; 
and on one of his journeys he was in danger of as- 
sassination by one of his companions, saving his life 
only by condoning the murder of another (Ned. 22a). 

Ulla rendered important decisions regarding the 
benedictions and the calculation of the new moon, and 
was accustomed to promulgate his rulings in Baby- 
lonia when he went thither (Ber. 88b ; R. H. 22b; Pes. 
99b, 104b). He was very strict in his interpretation 
of religious laws (Shab. 147a, 157b); and on one oc- 
casion, when he heard R. Huna use an expression 
which he did not approve, he retorted, “ As vinegar 
to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so are the 
words of R. Huna," applying to him the first half 
of Prov. x. 26 (Kid. 45b). Only in the presence 


of R. Nahman did Ulla hesitate to pronounce his 
opinions, generally waiting until the former had 
departed (Git. 11b, 12a); although he frequently 
sought Nahman’s company (Ket. 53a). Of his con- 
temporaries with whom he engaged in controversies 
may be mentioned, besides R. Nahman, R. Abba 
(B. M. 11a), Abimi bar Papa, Hiyya bar Ammi (Ket, 
oda), and R. Judah (Hul. 68b, 70a); but his per- 
sonal friend, with whom he associated most fre- 
quently, was Rabbah bar bar Hana (Tosef., Hul. 
xxxiv. 1). 

In addition to the sayings of his teacher Eleazar, 
Ulla transmitted those of R. Hoshaiah (Hul. 76a), 
Joshua ben Levi (2). 122a), R. Johanan (‘Er. 67b), 
Rab (Shab. 148b), and Simeon ben Lakish (Hag. 8b), 
while his own sayings were transmitted by R. Aha 
bar Adda (B. M. 117b), Hamnuna (Shab. 10b), Hiyya 
bar Abba (Hag. 25b), Hiyya bar Ami (Ber. 8a), Raba 
bar Hinena (Men. 30b), R. Hisda (Ber. 38b), Judah 
bar Ammi (M. K. 5b), and Joshua bar Abba (2b. 5b), 
Raba appears to have been his only son (Shab. 83b). 

Ulla died in Babylonia, before his teacher R. Elea- 
Zar; but his remains were taken to Palestine for 
burial (Ket. 111a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, pp. 229-230; Bacher, 

Ag. Bab. Amor., pp. 98-97. 

E. C. S. O. 

ULLMANN, ALEXANDER DE ERÉNY: 
Hungarian deputy and political economist; born at 
Budapest Feb. 18, 1850; died there 1897; son of 
Karl Ullmann (b. 1809; d. 1880), founder of the 
first Hungarian insurance company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerceat Pest. Ullmann was 
educated in Budapest and Vienna (LL.D. 1872), 
and was admitted to the bar in 1878. On the death 
of his father the family was elevated to the Hun- 
garian nobility. From 1884 to 1892 Ullmann repre- 
sented the electoral district of Also-Arpas in the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

In addition to numerous juridical and economic 
essays in the “ Pester Lloyd,” “ Ellenór," and “ Neu- 
zeit,” Ullmann wrote the following works: “A 
Részvenyes Kereseti Jogáról? (Budapest, 1877), on 
the right of stockholders to institute Jegal proceed- 
ings; “A Kenyszcregyezs¢g Kérdéséhez ” (ib. 1879), 
on compulsory settlements; “Az Ipartórvény Re- 
vizidja” (čb. 1880), on the revision of the industrial 
laws; “A Magyar Kereskedelmi és Iparkamarak 
Reformja” (db. 1882), on the reform of the Hunga- 
rian board of trade and commerce; and “Zsidó Fele- 
kezeti Ugyek Rendezése” (ib. 1888), on the legal 
regulation of Jewish affairs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Ozsrággülési Almanach, 1887. 


S. L. V. 


ULLMANN, SHALOM: Hungarian Talmud- 
ist; flourished in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; officiated as rabbi in Fürth, and later at 
Boldogasszony (Frankirchen), a small place in the 
county of Wieselburg. He was the authorof “ Dibre 
Rash” (1826), a work containing notes on various 


Talmudic treatises. 
S. A. KE. 


ULM: City and district of Württemberg. As 
in many other German cities, there is in Ulm a leg- 
end that Jews lived there before the Christian era; 
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Dut the first historical evidence of a Jewish settle- 
ment is a tombstone dated 1243 and erected in mem- 
ory of Huknah, daughter of R. Solomon ha-Levi. 
The next oldest record is a declaration, issued by the 
city council of Ulm in 1274, which terms the Jewish 
community a privileged “ Darleihergenossenschaft ” 
(loan society), fully authorized to dispose of unre- 
deemed pledges. By the aid of a Jew the Bava- 
rians, who in the fourteenth century 
Thirteenth were at war with Austria, succeeded 
and in reducing the city (April 20, 1316); 
Fourteenth and eight years later (Nov. 10, 1824) 
Centuries. Louis the Bavarian pledged to the 
counts of Ottingen the state taxes 
payable by the Jewsof Ulm. In like manner Charles 
IV. pawned the Jewish taxes of Ulm to Albrecht 
of Rechberg; and the Jews of the city thus found 
themselves compelled to collect part of their taxes 
from their coreligionists of Schelklingen and Ehin- 
cen. The Jews of the latter place, however, com- 
plained of this procedure; and on Aug. 1, 1348, the 
Jews of Ulm were officially reprimanded. The im- 
perial prefects of Swabia finally took them under 
their protection on condition that they paid their 
“Schutzgeld” (protection-money) promptly. The 
other fees which they gave for protection went to 
the city treasury of Ulm, and were used to defray 
the cost of new fortifications. 

About this time the Jews of Ulm were accused 
of poisoning the wells, and were persecuted by 
mobs, while the city council, on being called to ac- 
count by Count Helfenstein, declared itself power- 
less to check the rabble. The property of the vic- 
tims was attached by the city authorities; and on 

this occasion a letter from the Jewish 

Accused of community of Jerusalem, informing 

Well- the Jews of Ulm of the crucifixion of 

Poisoning. Jesus, issaid to have been found (Nüb- 

ling, *Die Judengemeinden des Mit- 

telalters," p. 900, Ulm, 1896). On the career of the 

* Grossjuden ? Jücklin, who was an important figure 

in Ulm during the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, see Jew. Excyc. vii. 19. | 

The Jews of Ulm suffered much during the war- 
fare between their city and the kingdom of Würt- 
temberg; for when Eberhard TIL, the Mild (1888- 
1417) ascended the throne of Württemberg he asked 
the assistance of the empire in enforcing the laws 
which had been introduced to liquidate the Jewish 
debt. His request was granted; and Borziwoy of 
Swynar was appointed prefect. The Jews of Ulm 
realized that, so far as they were concerned, the 
intention was to annul their outstanding claims in 
order to defray the cost of the war and to cover the 
so-called * Judenbriinde” (riots against the Jews) of 
the Swabian Bund in the county of Württemberg; 
consequently they either took their promissory notes 
to places of safety or else openly resisted these 
demands, and delayed payment. Consequently the 
proposed liquidation was postponed until Aug. 11, 
1899, when Wenceslaus issued an edict containing 
the following four clauses: 


(1) The city of Ulm is granted the privilege of admitting Jews. 


and Jewesses. 

(2) One-half of the Jewish taxes is to be paid to the city, and 
the OPFERPFENNIG is to be paid during the week preceding 
Christmas. 


(3) Jurisdiction in loan proceedings is vested solely in the 
supreme court of Ulm. 

(4) For a period of ten years a large sum of money is to be 
paid the city by all the citizens of Ulm as well as by the Jews. 


There are no records extant showing the size of 
the Jewish community of Ulm at this period; but 
the frequency of the family names “Ulma” and 
“Ullmann” points to a numerous congregation. That 

it took high rank in spiritual affairs is 
Importance evidenced by the fact that it possessed 
in a yeshibah, over which R. Simelin pre- 


Spiritual sided. In addition to Simelin, there 
Affairs. were three other rabbis in Ulm; 
namely, Seligmann, Lafen, and Ger- 

shon. Simelin violated a regulation, issued by the 


community of Nuremberg, to which he had himself 
subscribed; and the result was à controversy which 
involved the entire congregation. Simelin and the 
leaders of the community finally brought the matter 
before Jacob Weil for adjudication; and the latter 
decided that Simelin should make a public retracta- 
tion of his utterances in three different communities, 
or suffer the penalty of excommunication. 

Nothing further is known of the spiritual life of 
the Jews of Ulmat this period; but their social con- 
dition steadily deteriorated. The following regula- 
tions (dated Nov. 24, 1895) from the so-called “ Red 
Book” are extant: 


(1) The Jews must weigh on * sworn money-scales" (* Geld- 
wage") everything which they buy or sell. 
(2) From Palm Saturday until Easter Wednesday, as well as 
on Corpus Christi Day, all Jews must remain within the Jewish 
quarter; transgressions of this ordinance will 
"Red Book” be punishable with a flne of five pounds heller. 
Regu- (8) Any discourtesy shown a Jew by a Chris- 
lations. tian will be punished twice as severely as if 
shown to another Christian. 
(4) A Jew may not lend money on a pledge unless he knows 
the debtor well. 
(b) No Jew may have a Christian servant in his house. 
(6) No inhabitants of Ulm other than Jews may engage in 
pawnbroking. 


As a result of a complaint lodged by the gold- 
smiths’ gild the following restrictions were imposed 
by the city council of Ulm: (1) No Jew may melt 
gold, silver, or other precious metals without the 
knowledge of the gild. (2) Jews may neither buy 
nor sell silver bullion in the city. (9) They are per- 
mitted to trade only in pearls, gems, and undamaged 
wares in gold and silver. On Sept. 30, 1421, the 
following laws were promulgated: (1) Christians 
may not be employed by Jews; (2) cattle purchased 
by Jews in the market, or meat sold by them, may 
be examined only by Christian butchers, and ani- 
mals may be slaughtered only in the courtyard of 
the synagogue; (8) Jewsare forbidden to touch pro- 
visions while purchasing them in the market. 

On May 15, 1422, the Jews of Ulm were prohibited 
from advancing loans on wool or cotton. In the 
middle of the fifteenth century they were accused 
of the ritual murder of a Swiss boy named Ludwig 
of Bruck at Ravensburg, near Ulm, in 1428, Until 
the end of this century nothing further is known 
concerning the Jewish community ; but under Max- 
imilian I. the city council complained to the emperor 
of the residence of Jews in the city, and received 
from him a so-called “ Freiheitsbrief” authorizing 
their expulsion under the following conditions: (1) 


Ulm 
Unger 


The Jews were to be given the shortest time pos. 
sible in whieh to dispose of their movable prop- 


erty. (2) The proceeds of the sale 

Expulsion of the synagogue, cemetery, hospital, 
in the bath, dwelling-houses, and the like, 
Fifteenth together with their appurtenances, 
Century. were to accrue to Wolf of Asch, the 


prefect of Geislingen. (8) All former 
privileges were to be annulled. (4) After the date 
of the expulsion every Jew remaining in the city 
was to be outlawed. This manifesto was published 
on Aug. 6, 1499; and after four days the imperial 
treasury sold to the city of Ulm for 5,000 gulden 
the real estate belonging to the Jews, the date of the 
expulsion being set for fivemonths later. No Jews 
were again admitted to any town in the district of 
Ulm until 1526, when one was allowed to settle in 
Albeck, on condition that he charged interest at the 
rate of 1, and not 2, heller per gulden. In a short 
time this Jew succeeded in bringing coreligionists to 
the district, and the council of Ulm again com- 
plained to the emperor; whereupon, on July 18, 
1541, Charles V. issued a “ Freiheitsrecht” from Re- 
gensburg, containing the following clause: “This 
Jew is not permitted to borrow money. If he does 
so, he is liable to a fine of 10 marks in gold ; and the 


money, together with interest, shall go to the city of. 


Ulm.” Further, a debtor was forbidden to waive 
his rights under the * Freiheitsbrief ” in favor of his 
creditor; this rendered it impossible for the Jews 
to remain in the city. <A second * Freiheitsbrief ? 
was issued by Ferdinand I. (Vienna, 
Jews March 28, 1561); and throughcut the 
Again in seventeenth century Jews were found 
Ulm in the in the district of Ulm only during 
Sixteenth the Diets, as imperial or princely 
Century. envoys, or when traveling with safe- 
conducts, although occasionally they 
sojourned for some time in the city, and even had 
their own slaughter-houses. 

During the eighteenth century the condition of 
the Jews improved slightly. On Jan. 19, 1712, the 
council permitted them to attend the horse-markets 
on payment of 10 kreutzer per diem; but they were 
forbidden to peddle leather. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however (May 20, 1750), they re. 
ceived permission to attend all the fairs and to deal 
in wares of any kind. They were charged 1 gulden 
a day for the privilege of staying in Ulm; and their 
safe-conducts cost 9 kreutzer per hour. At the out- 

break of the French war several Jews 

Eighteenth went to Ulm, among them being the 

and army contractors Kaullaof Hechingen, 

Nineteenth and Gumberz, manager of the Stadt- 

Centuries. theaterin Ulm. When the condition 

of the Jews in Württemberg was reg- 

ulated (1827) and civic equality was granted to them, 

the Diet of Ulm lodged an unavailing protest. Soon 

afterward the special taxes levied on Jews for pro- 
tection and the like were repealed. 

On Feb. 8, 1845, the Jews of Ulm organized di- 
vine services, Bimon Einstein of Laupheim being 
chosen bazzan. In 1858 a Jewish cemetery was 
opened; on Sept. 12, 1873, a new synagogue was 
dedicated; and in 1888 Solomon Fried of Ratibor 
was called as rabbi. The Jews of Ulm now (1905) 
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number 730 in a total population of about 48,000. 
They support four charitable organizations, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Depping, Juden im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 
1834; Haid, Ulm und Sein Gebict, Ulm, 1786; Hassler, Die 
Ulmer Judengrabsteine, ib. 1868; Nübling, Die Judenge- 
meinden des Mittelalters, ib. 1896 (strongly prejudiced 
against the Jews); Pressel, Gesch. der Juden in Ulm, ib. 
1873; idem, Ulmisches Urkundenbuch, i., Stuttgart, 1873: 
Schultes, Chronik von Ulm, Ulm, 1881; Veesenmeyer, Etwas 
über den Ehemaligen Aufenthalt, der Juden in Ulm, in 
Programm des Ulmer Gymnasiums, 1797 ; Salfeld, Martyr- 
ologüum, s.y. ; Kohut, Gesch. der Deutschen Juden, s.v. 

D, | S. O. 

ULMANN, ALBERT: American banker and 
author; born in New York city July 2, 1861; edu- 
cated in the publie schools and at the College of the 

City of New York. In 1900 he became a member 

of the New York Stock Exchange firm of J. H. 

Sulzbacher. He is one of the founders and gov- 

ernors of the Judeans, and has been interested in 

the history of New York and of the Jews in that 
city. He has contributed to the “New York Times 

Saturday Review,” to the “Saturday Evening Post,” 

and to other journals, and is the author of: * Frederick 

Struther’s Romance” (New York, 1889); * Chaper- 

oned” (20. 1894); “A Landmark History of New 

York ” (26. 1901); and “New York’s Historical Sites, 

Landmarks, Monuments, and Tablets” (zb. 1909). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Jewish Year Book, 1901-5; 
Who's Who in America, 1908-5; Who's Who in New 
York City and State. 1905. 

A. F. T. H. 

ULMANN, BENJAMIN: French historical 
painter; born at Blotzheim, Alsace, May 24, 1829; 
died at Paris Feb. 24, 1884. He studied atthe Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts under Drölling and Picot, and in 
1859 won the Prix de Rome. 

Of his paintings may be mentioned: “Sylla at 
the House of Marius” (1866; now in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum); “Patroclus and Amphidamas” 
(in the art gallery at Mans); “Junius Brutus” (in 
the museum at Melun); “Remorse”; “The Gitanos 
of Granada”; “The Bell-Ringers of Nuremberg” 
and “ The Lorelei” (exhibited at the Paris Salon, 1872); 
“A Defeat”; “The Hour of Wailing ”; and “The 
Deliverer of the Fatherland.” At the Paris Salons 
of 1859 and 1872 Ulmann’s exhibits won medals of 
the second and third class. In 1872 he was deco- 
rated with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hans Wolfgang Singer, Allgemeines Kiinst- 
ler-Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898; Clement and Hut- 
ton, Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works, 
Boston, 1880; La Grande Encyclopédie. FC 


ULMANN, SALOMON: French rabbi; born 
at Zabern, Alsace, Feb. 25, 1806; died at Paris May 
5, 1865. He commenced his rabbinical studies at 
Strasburg under Moise Bloch (better known as Rabbi 
Mosche Utenheim), and was the first pupil enrolled 
at the initial competitive examination of candidates 
for the Ecole Centrale Rabbinique, inaugurated in 
July, 1880. He was also the first in his class at this 
institution to receive the diploma of chief rabbi. 
In 1884 he was appointed rabbi of Lauterbourg, 
Alsace; in 1844 he became chief rabbi of Nancy, in 
Lorraine; and in 1853 he succeeded Marchand Ennery 
as chief rabbi of the Central Consistory of the Israel- 
ites of France. 

Ulmann published a limited number of sermons 
and pastoral letters, and was the author also of 
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«Catéchisme, ou Eléments d'Instruction Religicuse 


et Morale à Usage des Jeunes Israélites" (Stras- 
burg, 1845; 9d ed., Paris, 1971), which is considered 
a classic. 

The most important act in Ulmann's rabbinical 
career was the organization of the Central Confer- 
ence of the Chief Rabbis of France, over whose de- 
Hberations he presided at Paris in May, 1856. In 
that year Ulmann addressed a “ Pastoral Letter to 
the Faithful of the Jewish Religion,” in which he 
set forth the result of the deliberations of the confer- 
ence, which were as follows: (1) revision and abbre- 
viation of the piyyutim; (2) the introduction of a 
regular system of preaching; (8) the introduction of 
the organ into synagogues; (4) the organization of 
religious instruction; (5) the institution of the rite 
of confirmation for the Jewish youth of both sexes; 
(0) a resolution for the transfer of the Ecole Centrale 
Rabbinique from Metz to Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Israélites and Univers Israélite, 

May, 1805. 
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we 


UMAN. See HAIDAMACKS. 
UNCLEANNESS. Sec ABLUTION. 


UNGARISCH-JUDISCHE WOCHEN- 
SCHRIFT. See PERIODICALS. 


UNGARISCHE ISRAELIT, DER. See 
PERIODICALS. 


UNGER, EPHRAIM SOLOMON: German 
educator and writer; born at Coswig-on-the- Elbe 
March 8, 1789; died Nov. 1, 1870. He studied phi- 
losophy, mathematics, and natural science at the 
University of Erfurt, and from 1810 to 1810 was 
privat-docent in mathematics and philosophy at 
the same institution. In 1820 he founded, together 
with his brother David, a school for mathematics 
and modern languages, which fourteen years later 
was transformed into a real-school. The school 
board offered him the directorship on condition that 
he embraced Christianity, but he refused to do 
so. He retained, however, the position of “ Ober- 
lehrer” until 1862, in which year he was pen- 
sioned. 

Unger was for many years a member of the city 
council of Erfurt, He was made an honorary citi- 
zen; and the King of Prussia conferred upon him 
the title of professor and decorated him with the 
Order of the Red Eagle in recognition of his serv- 
ices. Through his efforts the Jewish congregation 
of Erfurt was incorporated in 1812; and for many 
years he was its first overseer. Of his works the 
following may be mentioned: “ Handbuch der Mathe- 
matischen Analysis,” 4 vols. (Gotha, 1824-27); 
* Abriss der Geschichte der Zahlenlehre von Pythag- 
oras bis Diophant "; and * Die Bedeutung der Zwei 
Dücher des Apollonius von den Berechnungen für 
die Geometrische Analysis." 


8. W. BA. 


UNGER, JOACHIM JACOB: Austrian rabbi; 
bom at Homona, Hungary, Nov. 25, 1826; studied 
at the University of Berlin (Ph.D. 1859), and was 
appointed rabbi of Iglau, Moravia, in 1860. He is 
the author of several works, of which the following 
may be mentioned: “Hebriiische Philologie und 


Biblische Exegese," in “ Mannheimer-Album,” Vi- 
enna, 1864; * Bemerkungen über die Phónicischen 
Opfertafeln von Marseille und Carthago," in * Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesell- 
schaft," xxiv.; *Die Judenfrage in Preussen,” in 
“Neuzeit,” 1874; “Patriotische Casual- Reden," 
Iglau, 1881 (2d ed. Prague, 1899); * Dichtungen," 
ib. 1885; “Fest- und Sabbath-Predigten," Prague 
and Breslau, 1908. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Biog. Lex. pp. 505-507, Vienna. 1881: 


Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels., p. 401. 
8. ~- E. T. H. 


UNGER, JOSEPH: Austrian jurist and states- 
man; born in Vienna July 2, 1828. Having studied 
law at the university of his native city, he in 1850 
was appointed assistant librarian, and in 1852 privat- 
docent, at his alma mater. The folowing year he 
was called to Prague as assistant professor at the uni- 
versity, and in 1855 to Vienna in a similar capacity. 
In 1857 he was appointed professor of jurisprudence 
at the latter institution. In 1867 he was succes- 
sively elected a member of the Austrian Landtag 
and of the Reichsrath; but on account of ill health 
he had to resign in the following year. Appointed 
in 1869 by the Emperor of Austria a life-member of 
the House of Lords, he soon became the whip of the 
Liberal Party. Two years later he became minis- 
ter (without portfolio) in Prince Auersperg’s cabi- 
net, but resigned upon the prime minister's defeat 
in 1979. In 1881 he was appointed president of 
the Reichsgericht (Supreme Court of Administra- 
tion. Unger is a convert to Christianity. 

Of Unger's works the following may be men- 
tioned: * Die Ehein Ihrer Welthistorischen Entwick- 
lung" (Vienna, 1850); " Ueber Wissenschaftliche 
Behandlung des Oesterreichischen Gemeinen Privat- 
rechtes” (ib. 1853); “Der Entwurf eines Bürger- 
lichen Gesetzbuches für das Königreich Sachsen" 
(ib. 1853); “System des Oesterreichischen AH gemei- 
nen Privatrechts " (Leipsic, 1856-64; vols. i. and ii., 
5th ed., 1892; vol. vi, 1894), a star dard work on 
Austrian law, which established Unger's reputa- 
tion; * Die Rechtliche Natur der Inhaberpapiere z 
(Vienna, 1857); “ Der Revidierte Entwurf eines Bir- 
gerlichen Gesetzbuches für das Königreich Sachsen” 
(jb. 1861); “Zur Lösung der Ungarischen Frage” 
(ib. 1861; written in collaboration with Fischhof, 
and published anonymously), a work advocating a 
dual monarchy for Austria and Hungary, its ap- 
pearance marking Unger’s entry upon a political 
career; * Die Verlassenschaftsabbandlung in Oester- 
reich " (ib. 1865); “Zur Reform der Wiener Univer- 
sität ” (7b. 1865); “Die Verträge zu Gunsten Dritter" 
(Jena, 1869); *Schuldübernahme " (Vienna, 1859); 
* Handeln auf Eigene Gefahr" (Jena, 1891); and 
“Handeln auf Fremde Gefahr? (ib. 1894). 


BIBLIOGRAPITY : Brockhaus Konversations-Levikon; Meyers 
Konversations-Lecxikon. 


8. p.p dL.. 

UNGER, MANASSE: German art critic; 
born in Coswig-on-the-Elbe March 14, 1802; died at 
Berlin May 17,1868. When he was only four years 
of age his parents moved 1o Erfurt, where he re- 
ceived his first instruction in the art of sketching. 
aud where he also devoted himself to the study of 
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mathematics and architecture, later passing the state 
examination for architects in: Berlin. In Spite of 
this training, however, he decided to pursue an art- 
ist’s career. Supported by a government scholar- 
ship, he traveled through Italy, visiting Venice 
(1844), Florence, and Rome (1845), aud returning in 
1846 to Berlin, where he resided until his death. 
During the Revolution of 1848 Unger was elected 
captain of the artists’ corps which protected the mu- 
seums. In 1852 he traveled through France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, in which last-named country he 
discovered Rubens’ “ Sacrifice of Abraham.” 

Unger produced no paintings of importance, only 
a few portraits painted by him being in existence; 
but his knowledge of the technique and individual- 
ity of many a great painter made it possible for him 
to restore old paintings and to become an art critic 
of note. He was the author of “Das Wesen der 
Malerei," Leipsic, 1851; “Kritische Forschungen 
im Gebiete der Malerei Alter und Neuer Zeit," Ber- 
lin, 1868; and *Künstler und Fürst," an epos, 
published posthumously, Berlin, 1875. After the 
death of his parents Unger joined the Protestant 
Church. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albert Pick, Ueber den Erfurter Maler und 
Kunstgelehrten Mangas, Unger, Erfurt, 1890. 


8 F. T. H. 


UNICORN: Rendering in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Hebrew n» or Bs, following the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate. Aquila and Saadia, on 
Job xxxix. 9, read “rhinoceros”; Bochart (“ Hiero- 
zoicon ”) and others, “oryx,” or “ white antelope”; 
Revised Version, “wild ox” (margin, “ox-ante- 
lope”). Theallusions tothe “re’em” as a wild, un- 
tamable animal of great strength and agility, with 
mighty horns (Job xxxix. 9-12; Ps. xxii. 21, xxix. 
6; Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8; Deut. xxxiii. 17; comp. 
Ps. xcii. 11), best fit the aurochs (Bos primigenius). 
This view is supported by the Assyrian “rimu,” 
Which is often used as a metaphor of strength, and 
is depicted as a powerful, fierce, wild, or mountain 
bull with large horns. The term evidently denotes 
from its connection some animal of the bovine or 
antelope class, perhaps the oryx (so LXX.), The 
oryx, as well as the wild bull and ox, is common in 
Palestine and Syria; and aurochs’ teeth were found 
by Tristram on the flooring of an ancient cave in the 
Lebanon. 

The Talmud has for *re'em " Now or NOW AN, 
which etymologically recalls the Arabic “ghazal” 
(= “ gazel”), but is said to be the name of an 
animal of such size that it could notenter the ark of 
Noah, but had to be fastened thereto by its horn 
(Zeb. 118b: comp. B. B. 74b; Shab. 107b; Yalkut 
Shim'oni, ii. 97d, where it is said that the re’em 
touches the clouds) If the Talmud intended the 
urzila for the unicorn, it can not be identieal with 
the one-horned ox which Adam is said to have offered 
as sacrifice (Hul. 60a and parallels), because the urzila 
is classed among the animals of the field that may not 
be offered for that purpose. The Tosefta on the 
passage in Zebahim ex plains the urzila as the buffalo. 

Again, in Hul. 59b is mentioned an animal called 
wap (perhaps shortened from *monoceros? or 
“rhinoceros "), which, “though it has only one horn, 
is allowed as food," and is then explained as the 


“hart of the forest ‘Ilai ” (by Salas N'3b:; comp. B. 
.B.16b) The Talmud apparently thinks here of the | 
antelope oryx, the mode of depictin g which on Per- 
sian monuments gave rise to the belief by the an. 
cients (comp. Pliny, * Historia Naturalis," viii. 21, 30) 
in the existence of the unicorn (comp. “S, B, O,” 
Psalms [Eng. transl.], p. 178). In Arabic like- 
wise "re'em" is applied to the leucoryx. "The au- 
rochs is mentioned in the Talmud under the name 
337 mb (= “ox of the plain"), in explanation of 
NONN, the rendering of wn (Deut. xiv. 5) by the 
Targum, which Rashi (Hul. 90a) explains as the 
“ox of the Lebanon.” It is classed among cattle 
(Kil. viii. 6), and is caught with slings (B. K. 1172; 
comp. Isa. li. 20). . ; 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 146; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
pp. 114, 120, 149; C. Cohen, Gesch. des Einhorns, Berlin, 1896. 


E. G. H. I. M. C. 

UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CON- 
GREGATIONS, THE: Association of American 
Jewish congregations composed chiefly of the Re- 
form clement, and established largely through the 
persistent efforts, extending for a period of over 
twenty years, of Isaac M. Wisk. The initiative 
was taken by Moritz Loth, president of Wise’s con- 
gregation in Cincinnati, who, in his annual message 
of Oct. 10, 1872, recommended the appointment of a 
committee to act with committees from other local 
congregations for the purpose of calling a conven- 
tion for organization. The five Cincinnati congre- 
gations joined in a call, issued on March 30, 1878, in 
pursuance of which delegates from thirty-four con- 
gregations met in that city on July 8, 1873. “The 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations” was 
the official title adopted; and under that name the 
organization was subsequently incorporated pur- 
suant to the laws of Ohio. | 

The objects of the organization are set forth in 
section 2 of the constitution; 


A.—To establish and maintain institutions for instruction in 
the higher branches of Hebrew literature and Jewish theology, 
With the necessary preparatory schools in such cities of those 
States as may hereafter be designated. 

B.—To provide means for the relief of Jews from political op- 
pression and unjust discrimination, and for rendering them aid 
for their intellectual elevation. 

C.—To promote religious instruction and encourage the study 
of the Scriptures and of the tenets and history of Judaism. 

All this, however, without interfering in any manner whatso- 
ever with the worship, the schools, or any other of the congre- 
gational institutions. 

Under provision (A) the Hebrew Union College 
was called into existence by the first council, 
which met in Cleveland in July, 1874 (see HEBREW 
UxroN CorrEGE) Under (B) a Board of Delegates 
on Civil Rights has been created with its seat in 
Washington, D. C., Simon Wolf being its chairman. 
The objects provided for by (C) have been en- 
trusted to a Board of Managers on Synagogue and 
(Sabbath) School Extension, which body has charge 
of the work formerly carried on by the Hebrew 
Sabbath-School Union of America, which went out 
of existence in Jan., 1905. 

The presidents of the union have been Moritz Loth 
(1875-89); Julius Freiberg (1889-1908); and Samuel 
Woolner (since 1908) ; and Lipman Levy has been sec- 
retary from the beginning. The legislative body of 
the union, and its highest authority, is a council 
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which meets biennially, the members of which are 
elected by the constituent congregations. In elect. 
ing these representatives there is no restriction as to 
sex. During the intervals between the meetings 
of the council the union is governed by an execu- 
tive board of thirty members elected by the 
council. This executive board in turn elects the 


Board of Governors of the Hebrew Union College, 


the Board of Delegates on Civil Rights, and the 
Board of Managers on Synagogue and (Sabbath) 
School Extension. At present (1905) the union is 
composed of 128 congregations with an aggregate 
contributing membership of 14,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 21 Annual Reports of The Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations; seventy-one volumes of manu- 
script correspondence collected by Lipman Levy, secretary of 
The Union of American Hebrew Congregations : The Ameri- 
can Israelite, 1854-1905; Die Deborah, 1855-1960; D. Philip- 
son and L. Grossman, Life and Writings of lsaac M. Wise, 

Cincinnati, 1900; Isaac M. Wise, Reminiscences, ib. 1901. 

J. . L. Wr. 


UNION ISRAELITE. See PERIODICALS. 


UNION OF JEWISH LITERARY SOCIE- 
TIES: An association of societies founded in 1902 
in London, England, for the diffusion of Jewish lit- 
erature, history, and sociology, and for the coordi- 
nation of the work of Jewish literary societies. The 
organization grew out of a conference of Jewish lit- 
erary societies convened by the North Loudon Jew- 
ish Literary and Social Union, chief among whose 
objects was the study of J ewish literature, history, 
and sociology. Its first president was Israel Abra- 
hams. 

The union has constituent societies in many dis- 
tricts of the British empire. Each reserves its com- 
plete local independence, and is inno way controlled 
by the central organization.- The union, however, 
renders assistance to the constituent societies in many 
ways. It has published a directory of Anglo-Jewish 
lecturers, with a supplementary list of Jewish litter- 
ateurs resident abroad who have placed papers pre- 
pared by them at its disposal. It also provides lit- 
erary material and guidance for members of the 
constituent societies desirous of preparing lectures, 
and it has arranged a number of illustrated lectures 
for their use. | 

An important feature of the work of the union is 
its publications. In addition to a number of pam- 
phlets, it issues yearly, in time for the annual con- 
ference of constituent societies held in the month of 
June, the * Jewish Literary Annual," which, besides 
supplying a record of the work of the union and its 
constituent societies during the previous year, con- 
tains the installation address of the retiring presi- 
dent and a selection of the papers read before the 
constituent societies during the preceding twelve 
months. Another feature is a bibliography of books, 
essays, etc., of Jewish interest published in English 
during the year. 

The union has been instrumental in introducing 
the Jewish Chautauqua movement into England. 
It has also arranged with considerable success sum- 
mer gatherings at English seaside resorts. 

J. A. M. H. 


UNITARIANISM: A denomination of the 
Christian Church which rejects the doctrine of the 
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Trinity. One of the Protestant sects that developed 
out of the Reformation, it is found under various 


. names, first in Poland in the second half of the six- 


teenth century, and a little later in Transylvania, 
where it still flourishes, although its modern center 
of gravity is England and the other English-speaking 
countries, notably the United States. Exclusion 
from Protestant synods crystallized the Unitarians. 
into a separate church in 1565. Among its promi- 
nent exponents may be mentioned the elder and the 
younger Socinus, who formulated its first theology ; 
Francis David, its first martyr; and Joseph Priestley, 
the English discoverer of oxygen. It also claims. 
Milton, Locke, and Newton, and it owes much to 
James Martineau; who rationalized the crudities of 
Priestley’s theology, while Emerson gave it its. 
transcendental touch and the writings of Channing 
and Theodore Parker furthered its propaganda. 

From its inception this sect has been divided into. 
conservative and radical wings. In the former 
school the divinity of Jesus is rejected, but the 
miracles ascribed to him are accepted, and some re- 
gard him as preexistent and superangelic. Socinus 
insisted on his worship. In the new, or radical, 
wing of Unitarianism, Jesus is still sublimated above 
all humanity, while the cross, the symbol of the 
whole of Christianity, is accepted metaphorically as. 
expressed in poetry and hymnal. The Lonp's SUP- 
PER is observed as a commemoration, thus uniting 
Unitarianism with the whole Church. For about 
fifteen centuries, accordingly, Unitarianism has been 
historically linked with Christianity, from which it 
has never entirely broken away. The Apostles, the 
Church Fathers, and the Hely Roman Empire are 
its remote progenitors. More specifically, its pro- 
gressive steps may be traced from the Arian move- 
ment through Calvinism, Socinianism, Arminian-. 
ism, Presbyterianism, and Congregationalism, the 
Hicksite Quakers and the Universalists occupying 
parallel places. Unitarianism has, therefore, been 
a development out of Trinitarianism. Gradually the 
Holy Ghost was rarefied into an “influence,” and 
the Son of God was explained away as a figure of 
speech. The preponderating influence of the parent 
faith, however, still abides, and the Unitarians do 
not look upon the character of Jesus in the cold 
light of history. 

K. M. H. H. 


UNITED STATES: A federal republic of 
North America. The history and condition of the 
Jews in this territory—apart from Russia and 
Austria the largest concourse of Israelites under one 
government in the world—is treated, for conve- 
nience, under the following rubrics: 


. Suceessive Waves of Immigration. 

. Separate Cities and States (in order of settlement or popu- 
lation) —New York, Newport. New England, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, California, Oregon, Utah, Colorado. Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

. Jews in Their Relation to the Federal Government. 

. Education. 

. Philanthropy. 

. Religious Development. 

. Military, Naval, and State Service. 
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8. Civil and Political Rights. . 

9. Science, Art, Literature, and the Learned Professions. 

10. Commerce and Industry. 

11. Social Condition. 

12. Russian Immigration. 

13. Statistics^- Growth, Distribution, List of States and Cities 
with Population 1877 and 1905, Nationalities of Immi- 
grants, Occupations, Clothing Trade, Social Condition, 
Charity, Destitutes, Defectives and Delinquents, Syna- 
fogues, Institutions, Lodges, Periodicals, Distinguished 
Persons, Biostatics, Anthropology. . 

1. Successive Waves of Immigration: Per- 
secution is the principal factor affecting Jewish immi- 
gration to the United States. The adventurous pio- 
neer, seeking new lands from the desire to conquer 
obstacles and live a life untrammeled by the conven- 
tions of society, is less frequently found amoug the 
leaders of Jewish settlement in this country than the 
hardened victim of persecution—broken in almost 
everything but spirit and energy—in search of the 
opportunity merely to live in unmolested exercise of 
his faith. The effectsof the eventsof European his- 
tory upon American development might be written 
almost entirely from the annals of Jewish immigra- 
tion. The first explorers and settlers of America 
came from Spain and Portugal; and Jews naturally 
followed in their wake when the Inquisition made 
further residence in those countries an impossibility. 
Naturally, also, following the lines of least resist- 
ance, the Jews went to those places 
where the languages were spoken with 
which they were familiar. Therefore 
the first traces of Jews are found in 
South and Central America and Mexi- 
co, whence they spread to the West 
Indies; and the changes in the map of Europe which 
are reflected in America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries caused the first settlements in 
the territory which is now the United States. 

The tolerance of Holland (practically the only 
Jewish refugein Europe in thesixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries) was extended to her dominions in 
the New World, and resulted in laying the founda- 
tion of what has developed into the great New York 
community. By way of gratitude for the favors 
shown them, Jews effectively aided the Dutch in 
their resistance to foreign encroachment, especially 
in South America. From Spain, Portugal, and Hol- 
Jand, then, came most of the first settlers; and though 
the large majority were of Sephardic stock, a few 
Germans are also to be found among them. Eng- 
land, where until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century but few Jews dwelt, contributed buta small 
number to the effective settlements she was making 
on the seaboard of the mainland. Though the colony 
of Georgia had Jewish immigrants in large numbers 
from 1738 on, they came in ships from England only 
because passage to the New World could be pro- 
cured most readily from that country. 

The large numbers of Germans who sought refuge 
from persecution in the freer air of Pennsylvania, 

during the eighteenth century, at- 


First Set- 
tlers from 
Spain and 
Portugal. 


The tracted Jewsas well. They settled not 
German only in the coast towns, but made their 
Element. way into the interior, and before the 


close of the century they were to be 
found among thoseengaged in developin g the western 
parts of the state. Similarly, the unhappy fate of 
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Poland, dating from 1772, caused that state to send 
forth its quota of Jews to the United States, and the 
contribution of that country would be notable jf 
only for the commanding figure of Haym SALOMON, 
The Napoleonic wars and the distress which they 
wrought, especially upon the South German princi- 
palities, once again caused a tide of German immi- 
gration to set toward the United States, The Jews 
joined this migratory movement beginning toward 
the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and increased in numbers rapidly by reason of 
the events of 1848. From that time until 1870, when 
this phase of immigration lost its strength, they 
came in a steady stream, so that the Jewish popula- 
tion of the United States was quadrupled within 
the twenty years between 1850 and 1870. 

But none of the early migratory movements as- 
sumed the significance and volume of that from Russia 
and neighboring countries. This emi gration, mainly 
from Russian Poland, began as far back as 1821, but 
did not become especially noteworthy until after the 
German immigration fell off in 1870. Thou ghnearly 
90,000 Russian, Polish, Galician, and Rumanian Jews 
came to the United States during the succeeding dec- 
ade, it was not until the anti-Jewish uprisings in 
Russia, of the early eighties, that the emigration as- 
sumed extraordinary proportions. From Russiaalone 
the emigration rose from an annual average of 4,100 

in the decade 1871-80 to an annual av- 


Russian  erage of 20,700 in the decade 1881-90, 
Im- Additional measures of persecution in 
migration. Russia in the early nineties and con- 


tinuing.to the present time have re- 
sulted in large increases in the emigration, England 
and the United States being the principal lands of 
refuge. The Rumanian persecutions, beginning in 
1900, also caused large numbers of Jews to seek ref- 
uge in the latter country. The total Jewish immi- 
gration to the United States, through the three main 
ports of entry, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, from 1881 to Oct. 1, 1905, is stated to have 
been 996,908, although it is by no means certain that 
this number does not include Cliristians from Russia 
and Austria (see statistical section of this article for 
details). 

In considering the separate states of the Union in 
detail, the varying records of their Jewish inhabitants 
may be sketched in outline, reference being made 
for further particulars to the special articles devoted 
to each state in THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

2. Separate Cities and States: Asthe Jewsof 
the United States were destined to become more nu- 
merous, and consequently of more significance, in the 
state of New York than elsewhere, it were fittin gon 
this account to begin thissummary with the account 
of their settlement and development there. But there 
is a historical reason as well: the earliest docu- 
mentary evidence concerning the Jews in this coun- 
try relates to New York, Jewish connection with 
the Dutch colony of New Netherlands antedated by 
many years the beginnings of the migratory move- 
ment, for among the influential stockholders of the 
Dutch West India Company, founded in 1620, were 
anumber of Jews. Their influence upon the fortunes 
of this company from that time on was of consider- 
able importance. It would appear that Jews were 
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on the muster-rolls of soldiers and sailors sent out to 
the colony of New Amsterdam in 1652, and that they 
had engaged to serve for the term of one year. Their 
identity, however, has been lost. | 
The first known Jewish settler in New Amster- 
dam was Jacob BARSIMSON, who arrived on July 8, 
1054, in the ship " Pear Tyee.” He was followed in 
September of the same year by a party of twenty- 
three who had taken passage in the 
First Set- bark “Saint Catarina,” They proba- 
tlement. bly came from Brazin, by way of 
Cuba and Jamaica, having been driven 
out when that country capitulated in 1654. The 
frst authentic record of their arrival is obtained 
from the legal proceedings instituted against them, 
by the oflicers of the vessel, to procure the passage- 
money for which they had made themselves jointly 
liable. Some were unable to pay, and two were im- 
prisoned in consequence. Others arrived while these 
proceedings were pending, much to the displeasure 
of Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor of New 
Netherlands, who ordered them to leave the colony, 
and wrote to the directors of the Dutch West India 
Company asking authority for theirexclusion. The 
directors overruled Stuyvesant, and under date of 
April 26, 1655, instructed him that his attitude * was 
unreasonable and unfair, especially because of the 
considerable loss sustained by the Jewsin the taking 
of Brazil, and also because of the large amount of 
capital which they have invested in the shares of 
thecompany.” "They directed that " they [the Jews] 
shall have permission to sail to and trade in New 
Netherlands and to live and remain there.” Stuyve- 
sant carried out his instructions with no good grace, 
evaded them whenever possible, and put many ob- 
stacles in the way of these early settlers. Further 


appeals to the directors of the company followed, 


resulting in the issuance of a reproof to Stuy vesant 
in March, 1656; the instructions to him directed that 
the Jews should be permitted to enjoy all the civil 
and political rights in New Netherlands that were 
accorded them in Amsterdam, and they were to be 
allowed to hold real estate and to trade. But they 
were not to be employed in the public service, nor 
allowed to open retail shops. This provision against 
engaging in retail trade had a marked effect upon 
their own future, as well as upon that of the colony. 
It resulted in their engaging in foreign intercolonial 
trade, for which, because of their connections, they 
were peculiarly fitted. The part the Jews played 
as importers and exporters, and in the general field 
of colonial commerce, is accordingly one of great sig- 
nificance. 

The most prominent figure among these pioneers 
of the New Amsterdam colony was Asser LEVY; 
and it was due to his determined efforts that many of 

the political rights which the Jews en- 


Asser joyed at this time were granted. In 
Levy. 1653, among others, he sought enlist- 


ment in the militia; this was refused, 
and instead, he, with other Jews, was ordered to 
pay a tax because of their exemption. He declined 
to do this, and on Nov. 5, 1655, petitioned for 
leave to stand guard like other burghers of New 
Amsterdam. The petition being rejected, he ap- 
pealed to the higher authorities, and in 1657 suc- 
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ceeded in obtaining certain burgher rights, and was 
permitted to perform guard duty like other citizens. 
He was the first Jew to own land in what are now 
known as Albany and New York city. His name 
figures constantly in the court records, and the liti- 
gation almost invariably resulted favorably to him. 
He appears to have amassed considerable wealth, 
and to have obtained the respect and esteem 
of the leading men of the town. Another of the 
prominent early settlers was Abraham de Lucena, 
who, with several others, in 1655 applied for per- 
mission to purchase a site fora burial-ground. This 
was denied at the time, on the ground that there 
was no need for it, but was granted a year later. In 
June, 1658, the burgomasters declined to permit 
judgment in civil actions to be taken against Jacob 
Barsimson, holding that “though defendant is ab- 
sent, yet no default is entered against him, as he was 
summoned on his Sabbath.” This unusual instance 
of religious toleration foreshadowed a New York 
statute of two centuries later, which renders it a 
misdemeanor maliciously to serve any one with 
process on his Sabbath, or with process returnable 
on that day. When, in Oct., 1660, Asser Levy and 
Moses de Lucena were licensed as butchers, they 
were sworn “agreeably to the oath of the Jews” 

and were not to be compelled to kill any hogs. 
Upon the capture of the colony by the English in 
1664, the rights hitherto enjoyed by the Jews were 
not interfered with, and for twenty years they ap- 
l pear to have lived much as before 


Under the British occupation, though with 
English slight increase in their numbers. In 
Rule. 1672 Rabba Couty attained prom- 


inence by his appeal to the King’s 
Council, in England, from a decree passed against 
him by the courts of Jamaica, as a result of which 
one of his ships had been seized and declared for- 


.feited. His appeal was successful and resulted in 


establishing the rights of Jews as British subjects, 
and his appears to be the first case in which a colo- 
nial grant of naturalization was recognized as valid. 
In 1685 the application of Saul Brown to trade at 
retail was denied, as was also that of the Jews for 
liberty to exercise their religion publicly. That they 
did so privately in some definite place of worship 
would appear from the fact that a map of New 
York, dated 1695, shows the location of a Jews' 
synagogue in Beaver street, also that Saul Brown 
was the minister, and that the congregation com- 
prised twenty families. Five years later the site of 
the synagogue was SO well known that in a convey- 
ance of property the premises were referred to asa 
landmark. In 1710 the minister of the congregation, 
Abraham de Lucena, was granted exemption from 
civil and military service by reason of his ministerial 
functions, and reference is made to the enjoyment 
of the same privileges by his predecessors. The 
minutes of the Congregation Shearith Israel of New 
York begin in 1729, when it was lo- 
cated in Mill street, and refer to rec- 
ords dating back as far as 1706. This 
congregation established on Mili street, 
in 1780, on a lot purchased two years before, the first 
synagogue in the United States. It would thus 
appear that the religious rights of these early Jewish 
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settlers had been secured in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and that they enjoyed also many 
political rights. An act passed by the General As- 
sembly of New York on Nov, 15, 1727, provided that 
when the oath of abjuration was to be taken by any 
British subject professing the Jewish religion, the 
words “upon the true faith of a Christian” might 
be omitted. Three days later an act was passed 
naturalizing one Daniel Nuñez de Costa, A bitter 
political controversy of the year 1787 resulted in the 
decision by the General Assembly that Jews should 
not be allowed to vote for members of that body. 

In 1740 Parliament passed a general act permit- 
ting foreign Jews to be naturalized in the colonies. 
Previous to this date, however, the New York Colo- 
nial Assembly had passed numerous special acts of 
naturalization, some of which were applicable to 
individuals only; others, more general in character, 
under which Jews could be naturalized without ta- 
king oath “upon the true faith of a Christian,” were 
also put upon the statute-book. Between this time 
and the Revolutionary war the Jewish community 
in this colony increased by slow stages, the principal 
immigrants coming from Spain, Portugal, and the 
West Indies. 

During the French and Indian war Jacob Franks 
was the royal agent, in association with a British 
syndicate, for provisioning the British forces in 
America; his dealings with the crown during this 
period exceeded £750,000 in value, 

Before and during the Revolutionary war the 
Jews had representatives of their faith upon both 


sides of the controversy, though the majority joined 
the colonial side. On the Non-Impor- 


In the tation Agreement of 1769 the names 
Revo- of not less than five Jews are found; 
lution. this is also the case with respect to 


other agreements of a similar nature. 
The outbreak of the Revolutionary war dissolved the 
congregation in New York;and upon the eve of the 
British occupancy of the town the majority of the 
congregation, headed by Gershom Mendes SEIXAS, 
took all the belongings of the synagogue and re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where they established the 
first regular congregation, the Mick vé Israel, in 1789. 
The small number who remained in New York oc- 
casionally held services in the synagogue. At the 
close of the war most of the Jews who had gone to 
Philadelphia returned to New York, which was rap- 
idly becoming oneof the most important commercial 
cities of the country. From this time on the com- 
munity grew slowly, so that by 1812 it is estimated 
there were not more than 500 Jews in New York. 
However, a number of Jewish soldiers participated 
in the War of 1812, and the prosperity of the commu- 
nity was ever on the increase. The great tide of 
emigration from Germany that set in toward the be- 
ginning of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought with it many Jews. They were in 
sufficient numbers by 1825 to establish the first Ger- 
man Jewish congregation. During the next forty 
years the German congregations increased rapidly, 
so that by 1850 no less than ten had been organized, 
Charitable and relief organizations were established ; 
and a considerable number of Jews took part in the 
Mexican war and entered the public service. The 


large influx which followed in the late forties and 
early fifties laid tho foundation for the great com. 
munity which afterward developed. Previous to 
1881 the emigrants came for the most part from 
Germany, Bavaria, and Poland. Since the latter 
date Russia, Rumania, and Galicia have furnished 
the greatest numbers. At the present time (1905) 
the Jewish population of the state of New York 
is estimated at 820,000, Jews are now represented 
in New York city in every walk of life, political, 
professional, commercial, and industrial. See New 
YORK. 

Though most of the earlier emigrants settled in 
New York city, a few wandered beyond its limits, 
some even as far as the confines of what now consti- 
tutes the state of PENNSYLVANIA. In 1661, when 

Albany was but a trading-post, Asser 

Up-State Levy, as noted above, owned real es- 

Set- tare there, but between that date and 

tlements. the early years of the nineteenth cen- 

tury there are no records of any settlers 

in that town. They were not there in sufficient 

numbers to form a congregation until 1888, and they 

had no rabbi until 1846. The present Jewish popu- 
lation is estimated at between 4,000-and 5,000. 

Buffalo attained prominence in 1825 through the 
scheme of Mordecai M. Noah to establish ARARAT 
as a city of refuge for the Jews. The corner-stone 
of the projected city was laid in one of the churches 
of Buffalo in that year; but, as is well known, this 
scheme attracted no settlers, and the first religious 


organization was not established until 1847. "The 


number of Jews there increased gradually from that 
time, and many members of the Jewish community 


have held distinguished political office. The present 
Jewish population is estimated at 7,000. 

The first settlement of Jews in Syracuse proba- 
bly antedates 1839, and a permanent religious organ- 
ization was established in 1846. At the present 
time the number of Jewsisestimated at 5,000. There 
are Jewish communities in at least fifty-two of the 
cities of the state of New York, and most of them 
have been established within the past twenty years. 

Next in historical importance to the settlement of 
New York city is that of Rhode Island, at New- 
port. Established by Roger Williams upon a basis 
of toleration for persons of all shades of religious be- 
lief, the Jews were among the first settlers. Though 
the earliest authentic reference to Jews at New port 
bears the date 1658, no doubt a few stragglers arrived 
as early as 1655. Fifteen Jewish families arrived in 
1658, bringing with them the first degrees of ma- 
sonry. They established a congregation almostim- 
mediately, and in 1684 had their rights to settle con- 
firmed by the General Assembly. There is record of 
the purchase of a burial-place in Feb., 1677. Bc- 
tween 1740 and 1760 a number of enterprising Por- 
tuguese Jewish settlers from Spain, Portugal, and 
the West Indies arrived, and by their activity estab- 
lished New portas the seat of the most extensive trade 
of the country. The most prominent of the settlers 
during this period were the Lorez, RrvEna, Pollock, 
Hart, and Hays families. Aaron Loprz was one of 
the leading merchants of his time, and owned as 
many as thirty vessels. With the advent of Jacob 
Rodriguez Rivera, a native of Portugal, in 1745, the 
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anufacture of spermaceti was introduced in Amer- 
In 1762 the erection of a synagogue was begun, 
and was completed and dedicated in 
the following year. From 1760 until 
the outbreak of the Revolution the 
Rev. Isaac Touro, who had come from 
Jamaica, was the rabbi of the congregation. In 1763 
there were between 60 and 70 Jewish families in New- 
port. The first Jewish sermon which was preached in 
America, and which has been published, wasdelivered 
inthe Newport synagogue on May 28, 1773, by Rabbi 
Havyim Isaac CARREGAL. This was delivered in 
Spanish, and was afterward translated into English. 
Carregal was a most interesting personality ; he ap- 
pears to have come from Palestine, and was on terms 
of intimacy with Ezra Stiles, the president of Yale 
College. The tirst Jewish clubin America was formed 
in 1161 at Newport, with a membership limited to 
nine persons. Just before the outbreak of the Rev- 
olutionary war the Jewish population of New port 
must have numbered nearly 1,000 souls. The war 
dispersed the community, which never regained its 
importance. The Jews for the most part espoused 
the colonial cause, and lost the greater part of their 
property when the town was captured by the Brit- 
ish. In 1790 the congregation presented an address 
to Washington on the occasion of his visit to the 
city. The letter of welcome is still preserved and 
is reproduced here by courtesy of the owner, Mr. 
Frederick Phillips, New York. Abraham Touro 
bequeathed a fund to the city of Newport to main- 
tain the synagogue as well as the cemetery; this 
fund is still in existence, though no representatives 
of the original families now live in the city. The 
present Jewish population is about 200. There are 
Jewish settlements likewise in Providence, Woon- 
socket, and Pawtucket. The entire Jewish pop- 
ulation of the state is estimated at 3,500. 

In Other Parts of New England there were 
probably occasional stray settlers in the seventecnth 
and eignteenth centuries, but the intolerance of the 
Puritans rendered impossible the establishment of any 
religious communities. An interesting personality 
is that of Judah Monis, who became a convert to 
Christianity and filled the chair of Hebrew in Har- 
vard College from 1722 until his death in 1764. 

Mention is found of a Jew in Connecticut under 
date of Nov. 9, 1659, and of anotherin 1670. The first 
Jewish family to settlein New Haven camein 1772, 
though a few individuals who had become converts 
to Christianity dwelt there a few years before. The 
first congregation was established about 1840, the 
congregants being members of about twenty Bava- 
rian families. From that date on the community 
increased by slow stages, and there are at the present 
time (1905) in New Haven about 5,500 Jewish in- 
habitants. There are Jewish settlements also in 
Bridgeport, Ansonia, Derby, Waterbury, New 
London, and Hartford. In the last-mentioned city 
there are about 2,000 Jewish inhabitants, the first 
congregation having been established in 1848. Since 
1891 a number of Jewish farmers have been settled 
in various parts of the state. The total Jewish 
population of the state is about 8,500. 

The earliest mention of a Jew in Massachusetts 
bears the date May 8, 1649, and there are references 
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to Jews among the inhabitants of Boston in 1695 and 
1702; but they can be regarded only as stragglers, 
as no settlers made their homes in Massachusetts 
until the Revolutionary war drove the Jews from 
Newport. In1777 Aaron Lopezand Jacob Rivera, with 
fifty-nine others, went from Newport to Leices- 
ter, and established themselves there; but this 
settlement did not survive the close of the war. A 
number of Jews, including the Hays family, settled 
at Boston before 1800. Of these Moses Michael Hays 
was the most important. In 1880a number of Alge- 
rian Jews went to Boston, but they soon disappeared. 
The history of the present community begins with 
the year 1840, when the first congregation was es- 
tablished. 

The Jewish immigrants to Vermont and New 
Hampshire have never been very numerous, though 
there are congregations in Burlington, Vt., and in 
Manchester, Portsmouth, and Nashua, N. H. 
The number of Jews at the present time (1905) in these 
two states does not exceed 2,000. Little of impor- 
tance can be said about the communal life of the Jews 
in New England, and their numbers increased but 
slowly until after the beginning of the great Russian 
emigration in 1882, when the overflow from New 
York as wellas the emigration through Canada com- 
menced to stream into New England. Itis estimated 
that the number of Jews now inhabiting the New 
England States is between 80, 000 and 90,000, more 
than 60,000 of whom reside in Massachusetts alone. 

The opening up of the West and the resulting 
unprofitable nature of farming in New England 
drew away from this part of the United States many 
thrifty farmers, who abandoned their unfruitful 
fields for the more attractive opportunities in the 
Western States. Of interest in connection with this 
shifting of the population is the fact that many of 
these abandoned farms, especially in Connecticut, 
have been taken up by Russian Jews, who, princi- 
pally as dairy farmers, have added a new and useful 
element to the agricultural community. | 

It would seem that only a few Jews found their 
way to Maryland during the first half ofthe seven- 
teenth century, and that the first settlers of this 
colony came as individuals, and no: in considerable 
numbers at any time, as was the case in New York, 
Newport, Savaunah, and Charleston. To judge by 
the names alone it would appear that a few Jews 
were resident in Maryland from the earliest days of 
the colony. The most prominent figure, who was 
unquestionably a Jew, was a Dr. Jacob LUMBROZO, 

who had arrived Jan. 24, 1656, and 

Jacob who, in 1658, was tried for blasphemy, 
Lumbrozo. but was released by reason of the gen- 
eral amnesty granted in honor of the 

accession of Richard Cromwell (March 3, 1658). 
Letters of denization were issued to Lumbrozo Sept. 
10, 1663. Besides practising medicine, he also 
owned a plantation, engaged in trade with the In- 
dians, and had active intercourse with London mer- 
chants. He was one of the earliest medical practi- 
tioners in the colony, and his career casts much light 
upon the history and nature of religious tolerance in 
Maryland. By thestrength of his personality he was 
able to disregard nearly all the laws which would 
have rendered his residence in the colony impossible, 
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and he seems to have observed his faith even though 
this, under the laws, was forbidden. The unfavor- 
able environment rendered the admittance of Jews 
to Maryland difficult, and until the Constitution of 
1716 established the religious rights of all, few Jews 
settled in thecolony. Beginning with the year 1797, 
by which time a considerable number of Jews had 
arrived there, the history of the Jews of Maryland 
is of special interest. By the terms of the Constitu- 
tion of 1776 none could hold office in the state who 
was not a subscriber to the Christian religion. In 
the year just mentioned Solomon ErrING and Bar- 
nard GnaATZ, and others, presented a petition to the 
General Assembly nt Annapolis asking to be placed 
upon the same footing with other citizens. This 
was the beginning of an agitation, lasting for a gen- 

eration, to establish the civil and polit- 


Jacob I, icalrights of the Jews. As this first 
Cohen and effort failed it was renewed at almost 
the Strug- every session of the Assembly until 

gle for 1818. During the succeeding seven 
Religious years the Cohen family, which had 

Liberty. come to Baltimore in 1803 from Rich- 


mond, Va., took an important part in 
the attempt to establish their rights as citizens. The 
most active member of the family in this struggle 
was Jacob I, Cormgx, who was ably assisted by Solo- 
mon Etting. Their persistent efforts met with suc- 
cess in 1825, when an Act of Assembly was passed 
removing the disabilities of the Jews; and in 1826 
both of the above-named were elected members of 
the city council. 

At the outbreak of the Civil war Maryland, al- 
though remaining in the Union, numbered among 
her citizens a large body of sympathizers with the 
Confederate cause. Owing to the pronounced anti- 
slavery attitude assumed by Rabbi David EINHORN, 
the conflict of opinion was especially severe amon g 
the Jews. For the most part the history of Mary- 
land is the history of Baltimore, where Jews 
had settled in small numbers prior to the Revolu- 
tion. The most prominent of these settlers was Ben- 
jamin Levy, who, in addition to being a prominent 
merchant, had the distinction of being appointed 
one of the committee to arrange the celebration in 
Baltimore of the adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The first cemetery was procured as 
early as 1786, and the beginnings of communal or- 
ganization date from 1826, although the congrega- 
tion was not regularly organized until 1838. The 
Jews of the city have participated to a considerable 
extent In the civic life of the town and state, and 
have taken some part in national affairs. A number 
have been members of the Assembly, and at the 
present time (1905) Isidor RAYNER is a United 
States senator. The Jewish population of Balti- 
more in 1962 was estimated at 25,000, and that of the 
twenty-three counties, including towns outside of 
Baltimore, at 1,500, making 26,500 the total Jewish 
population of the state. 

It is of record that Jews from New Amsterdam 
traded along the Delaware River as early as 1655. 
There were probably somo settlers in the southeast- 
ern portion of the territory of which William Penn 
took possession in 1681. A very considerable num- 
ber of the early Pennsylvania colonists were Ger- 
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man Jews. The first Jewish resident of Prrapg;. 
PHIA was Jonas Aaron, who was living there iy 
1709. Another early pioneer and one of consider 
able prominence was Isaac Miranda. He was the 
first to settle at LANCASTER, at which place, as 
also at Shaefferstown, there was an early Jewish 
immigration. Miranda became a convert to Chris- 
tlanity and held several state offices, A number of 
Jews settled in Philadelphia in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and became prominent in the 
life of the city. Among these were David Franks, 
Joseph Marks, and Sampson Levy. The Non-Im. 
portation Resolutions of 1765 contained the signa- 
tures of eight Jews, an indication of the importance 
of the Jewish community at this time. As early as 
1747 a number of persons held religious services ina 

small house in Sterling alley, and after. 

Philadel- ward in Cherry alley—between Third 

phia. and Fourthstreets. "They were mostly 
German and Polish Jews; and their 

differences as to the liturgy to be followed pre- 
vented, at the time, the formation of any regular 
congregation. Attempts, indeed, were made in 1761 
and 1778 to form one, but none was established 
until the influx of Jews from New York during 
the Revolutionary war, with the arrival of Ger- 
shom Mendes Seixas, gave the community sufficient 
strength to carry out this cherished object. A lot 
was purchased and asynagogue erected, the dedica- 
tion occurring in Sept., 1782, A number of Phila- 
delphia Jews served in the army of the Revolution: 
and the inestimable services rendered by Haym SaL- 
OMON to Robert Morris in the finances of the Revo- 
lution make his name stand outas the most prominent 
character in American Jewry. The Congregation 
Mickvé Isracl adopted the Sephardic ritual, and the 
most important minister of the congregation after 
Seixas was Isaac LEESER, who arrived in 1829. He 
was the leading Jewish minister of his time, and few 
others have left such an impress upon American 
Jewish affairs as he, As minister, teacher, organ- 
lzer, translator of the Bible, editor, and publisher 
he was a man of indefatigable energy and rare abil- 
ity. Prominent also were members of the PHILLIPS 
family, chief among whom were Zalegman Phillips 
and Henry M, Phillips. The latter was one of the 
leading lawyers of Philadelphia, a politician of im- 
portance, and a member of the 35th 

Mickvé Congress. Leeser’s successor as min- 
Israel and ister of the Mickvé Israel congregation 

Rodeph was Sabato Monars, a native of Leg- 

Shalom. horn, Italy, who, from 1851 until his 

death in 1897, was a leading figure in 
American Jewish affairs. It was due to his efforts 
that a Jewish Theological Seminary was established 
in New York. 

The first German congregation was the Rodeph 
Shalom, which was organized in 1802, but which 
probably had meetings at an earlier date. The 
most prominent of its rabbis was Marcus JAstrow, 
who was succeeded by the present incumbent, 
Henry Berkowitz. The best-known cantor of this 
congregation was Jacob Frankel. During the Civil 
war ke acted as chaplain of hospitals under the 
United States government. The first leading Re-- 
form minister installed in Philadelphia was 
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Samuel Hirsch. Many other congregations have 
been formed, especially since 1882, when the Rus- 
sian emigration brought large numbers to the city. 
Next in importance to the settlement at Philadelphia 
was that at Lancaster, where Jews were to be 
found in 1780, before the town and county were 
organized. Joseph Simon was the best known of 
the first arrivals. Meyer Hart and Michael Hart 
were among the earlier settlers at Easton, where 
they arrived previous to the Revolutionary war. A 
synagogue was established there in 1889. Shaef- 
ferstown had a few Jewish settlersat an early date, 
and a synagogue and cemetery in 1732. For a con- 
siderable number of years preceding the Revolution- 
ary war a number of Jews of Pennsylvania were 
engaged in the exploitation and sale of western Penn- 
sylvania lands. Among the more prominent of these 
were Jacob and David Franks, Barnard and Michael 
Grarz, Joseph Simon, and Levy Andrew Levy. 

There isan important Jewish settlement in Pitts- 
burg, where Jews arrived in considerable numbers 
as carly as 1880, organizing a congregation in 1846; 
in Harrisburg, where a congregation was estab- 
lished in 1851; and in Wilkesbarre, Scranton, and 
Reading. As elsewhere, the Russian emigration of 
1882 largely increased the number of Jews in 
Pennsylvania, and communities are now to be found 
in at least fifty towns of the state. The present 
(1905) Jewish population of Pennsylvania ‘is esti- 
mated at 115,000, of whom nearly 75,000 live in 
Philadelphia. 

The Jewish settlement in Georgia dates almost 
from the very foundation of the colony; and the 
early history of Georgia is practically the history of 
the growth and development of Savannah, Jewish 
life centering in that city. It would appear that a 
movement was set on foot in London to settle some 
Jews in the colony even before Oglethorpe, in June, 
1733, led his first band of followers to the point 
which soon after became the city of Savannah. The 
second vessel which reached the colony from Eng- 
land (on July 11, 1733) had among its passengers 
no less than forty Jewish emigrants. Though their 
arrival was unexpected, the liberal-minded governor 
welcomed them gladly, notwithstanding that he was 
aware that the trustees of the colony in England 
had expressed some opposition to permitting Jews to 
settle there. "These first settlers were all of Spanish 
and Portuguese extraction, though within a year of 
their arrival others, who were apparently German 
Jews, also took up theirresidence there. These two 
bands of settlers received equally liberal treatment 
from Oglethorpe, and were the progenitors of one 
of the most important communities of Jews in the 
United States. Many of their descendants are still 
living in various parts of the country. The first 
male white child born in the colony was a Jew, 
Isaac Minis. 

Among the first immigrants was Dr. Nuñez, who 
was made welcome because of his medical knowl- 
edge, and because ho, with a number of others, 
brought suflicient wealth to the colony to enable 
the immigrants to take up large tracts of land. A 
congregation was organized as early as 1734. Three 
years later Abraham dé Lyon, who had been a 
"vineron" in Portugal, introduced the culture of 


grapes. Thecultivation and manufacture of silk and 
the pursuit of agriculture and of commerce were 
the chief occupations of these early settlers. A dis- 
pute with the trustees of the colony respecting the 
introduction of slaves caused an extensive emigra- 
tion to South Carolina in 1741, and resulted in the 
dissolution of the congregation. Butin 1751 anum- 
ber of Jews returned to Georgia, and in the same 
year the trustees sent over Joseph Ottolenghi to 
superintend the somewhat extensive silk-industry 
in the colony. Ottolenghi soon attained promi- 
nence in the political life of hisassociates, and was 
elected a member of the Assembly in 1761 and in 
succeeding years. There seems to have been little 
if any distinction made socially between the Jews 
and the other settlers, and educational and philan- 
thropic institutions seem to have been supported by 

all alike. 
Though the Jews participated prominently in the 
events leading up to the Revolution, it would ap- 
pear that even in the midst of absorb- 


In the ing political discussions they were 
Revolu- able, in 1774, to start another congre- 
tion. gation. They were not all, however, 


to be found on the colonial side dur- 
ing the war, for Mordecai SHEFTALL, Levi Sheftall, 
Philip Jacob Cohen, Philip Mrwis, and Sheftall 
Sheftall were in the first days of the Revolution dis- 
qualified by the authorities from holding any office 
of trust in the province because of the pronounced 
revolutionary ideas which they advocated. The 
community was dispersed during the Revolution, 
but many Jews returned immediately after the close 
of the war. In 1787 the congregation was reestab- 
lished, largely owing to the energy of Mordecai 
Sheftall, and it was incorporated on Nov. 30, 1790, 
under the name of Mickvé Israel of Savannah. The 
charter, with the minutes of the congregation of 
that date, still exists. Under date of May 6, 1789, 
Levi Sheftall, in behalf of the Hebrew congrega- 
tion of Savannah, presented an address to Wash- 
ington on the occasion of his election to the pres- 
idency, to which Washington made a gracious 
reply. The community does not seem to have pros- 
pered in the last days of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenthcentury, but in 1820 began 
to increase in importance;and on the occasion of the 
consecration of a new synagogue in July, 1820, Dr. 
Jacob de la Motta delivered an address which was 
printed, and which is still adocument of great value 
to American Jewish history. The synagogue was 
destroyed by firein 1829, but wasreplaced by a sub- 
stantial brick structure ten years later, and was con- 
secrated in Feb., 1841, by Isaac Leeser. In 1878 
the old synagogue, having been outgrown, Was 
closed, and a new edifice was consecrated on the 
same day. The community has prospered materi- 
ally within the past twenty-five years, and a num- 
ber of its members have held important political 
office. Herman Meyers has held the office of 
mayor of the city of Savannah for a number of 
years. 

After Savannah, Augusta appears to have been 
the next town in thestatein which Jewssettled. “In 
1825 one Florence, accompanied by his wife, was the 
first arrival. Other families came the following year 
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from Charleston, though a congregation was not or- 
ganized until 1846. Atlanta, Columbus, and 
Macon have quite extensive communities, and con- 
gregations are to be found in Augusta, Albany, 
Athens, Brunswick, and Rome. They were all 
established after 1850, and most of them within the 
past twenty-five years. At Atlanta there is a home 
for orphans founded and managed by the Independ- 
ent Order of B'nai B'rith, The community at Sa- 
vannah still continues to bethe most important, and 
numbers about 3,000. The total Jewish population 
of the state is estimated at 7,000. 

The liberal charter which John Locke drew up 
in 1669 for the governance of the Carolinas should 
have operated to attract Jews thither at an early 
date, since “Jews, heathen, and dissenters” were 
by the terms of Locke’s charter granted full liberty 
of conscience. Though political changes modified 
Locke’s original plans considerably, the spirit of 
tolerance was always retained. Nevertheless no 
Jews in any numbers appear to have come to South 
Carolina until the exodus from Georgia in 1740— 
1771, already referred to. However, one Simon Val- 
entine is mentioned as living in Charleston in 
1698, and probably arrived there three years carlier. 
A few others followed him, for in 1708a protest was 
raised against “Jew strangers? voting in an election 
for members of the Assembly. In1748 some promi- 
nent London Jews set on foot a scheme for the ac- 
quisition of a tract of 200,000 acres of land in South 
Carolina. Nothing came of this, however, though 
on Nov. 27, 1755, Joseph SALVADOR purchased 100, - 
000 acres of land near Fort Ninety-six for £2,000. 
Twenty years later Joseph Salvador sold 60,000 
acres of land for £3,000 to thirteen London Sephar- 
dic Jews. This land was known as the "Jews! 
Lands.” Another of the SALVADORS (FRANCIS, the 
nephew of Joseph) purchased extensive tracts of 
land in the same vicinity in 1778-74. Moses Lindo, 
likewise a London Jew, who arrived in 1756, became 
actively engaged in indigo manufacture, spending 
large sums in its development, and making this one 
of the principal industries of the stato. During the 
Revolutionary war the Jews of South Carolina were 
to be found on both sides; and the most eminent 
of the revolutionists was Francis Salvador, who was 
elected a member of the First and Second Provin- 

cial Congresses which met 1775-10, 

Jewish the most important political office 

Company. held by any Jew during the Revolu- 

tion. Two-thirds of a company of 
militia commanded by Richard Lushington was 
made up of Charleston Jews. After the fall of 
Charleston in 1780 the majority of Jews left that 
city, but most of them returned at the close of the 
war. The Sephardic Jews established a congrega- 
tion in 1750, and the Jews of German descent an- 
other shortly thereafter. In 1791, when the Sephar- 
dic congregation was incorporated, the total number 
of Jews in Charleston is estimated to have been 
400. At the opening of the nineteenth century the 
Charleston Jews formed the most important com- 
munity in the United States. A number of its 
members held important political office, and Mayer 
Moses was a member of the legislature in 1810. 
About this time it was due to the Jews that free. 
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masonry was introduced into the-state. A large 
number of Jews from New York went to Charleston 
at the close of the Revolutionary war and remained 
there until the commencement of the Civil war, 
The Jews of South Carolina participated in the War 
of 1812 and in the Mexican war, and were in con- 
siderable numbers on the Confederate side during 
the Civil war. Many South Carolina Jews moved 
north during the reconstruction period. 

A congregation was organized at Columbia in 
1822. | Communities also exist at Darlington, 
Florence, Orangeburg, and Sumter. The first 
Reform movement in any congregation in America 
was instituted at Charleston in 1824 and another in 
1840 (see below). The total number of Jews in the 
State at the present time (1905) is estimated at 2,500, 

The first settlers in North Carolina seem to 
have come to Wilmington before the end of the 
eighteenth century, and appear to have been an 
offshoot of the Charleston community. In 1808 
an attempt was made to expel a member of the 
General Assembly because of his Jewish faith. The 
community grew slowly, so that in 1826 it was esti. 
mated that there were but 400 Jews in the state. 
No considerable augmentation of their numbers oc- 
curred until after the immigration of 1848, Wil- 
mington continues to be the leading community: 
a congregation was established there in 1867. 


‘There are small communities in about ten other 


cities. The totai Jewish population of the state is 
estimated at 6,000. 

To judge by names alone it would appear that a 
few Jews wandered into Virginia as carly as 1094, 
A small number seem also to have been there be- 
fore the end of the seventeenth century, but for 
nearly 100 years no traces of Jewish settlement are 
found. At least one Jewish soldier—possibly two 
—served in Virginia regiments tinder Washington 
in his expedition across the Alleghany Mountains in 
1754. It is probable that Jews drifted into the 
colony from Baltimore and other points in Mary- 
land at an early date. By 1785 Richmond had a 
Jewish community of about a dozen families of 
Spanish-Portuguese descent, which organized a 
Sephardic congregation in 1791. This Congrega- 
tion remained in existence until 1898, The mi- 
gration of German Jews to Richmond began early 
in the nineteenth century; and in 1829 they were 
in sufficient numbers to organize a congregation. 
In 1870, when the public-school system was estab- 
lished in Richmond, the first sessions were held in 
the rooms of the German Jewish congregation. 
Over one hundred Virginian Jews saw military 
service during the Civil war. The Richmond com- 
munity has achieved prosperity, and now (1905) 
numbers about 2,500 Jews. An important commu- 
nity is established also at Norfolk. N early twenty 
other congregations exist in the remaining towns of 
the state, and there are similar organizations in about 
six towns of West Virginia. The present Jewish 
population of the entire state of Virginia is about 
15,000, and that of West Virginia about 1,500. 

The most prominent early tigure in the history of 
the Jews in Louisiana is Judah Touro, who went 
to New Orleans about 1801. The community in- 
creased but slowly during the first half of the nine- 
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teenth century, but has grown rapidly since that 
time. The first congregation was established about 
1830, and since that date, and especially during the 
last twenty years, a number of additional congre- 
eations have been formed and important charita- 
ble organizations established. Martin Behrman is 
mayor of New Orleans (1905). About twenty towns 
now have Jewish communities with an estimated 
population of 12,000. 

Tho Western wave of migration which took place 
in the early years of the nineteenth century carried 
with it a considerable number of Jews to Ken- 
tucky. Among these -was one Salamon from Phila- 
delphia, who established himself at Harrodsburg 
about 1808. In 1816 he was made cashier of the 
Bank of the United States at Lexington. Shortly 
after the War of 1812 the Jews began to go to 
Louisville, where the most important community 
of the state is still located. The first congregation 
there was chartered in 1842, and a synagogue was 
builtin 1850. Another congregation was organized in 
1856, and since the Russian emigration, beginning in 
1881, a number of others have been established. In 
1901 Louisville had six congregations and numerous 
philanthropic and educational institutions. There 
are other communities in at least half a dozen other 
towns in the state. The total Jewish population at 
the present time (1905) is estimated at 12,000. 

A few Jews were among the traders who settled 
in Tennessee, near the Holston River, in 1778, but 
they were mere stragglers and made no permanent 
settlement. About 1845 some Jews began to arrive 
in Memphis, where they had been preceded by JO- 
seph J. Andrews. In 1853 a congregation was or- 
ganized, and an Orthodox congregation in 1862. 
At Nashville a congregation was established in 
1854. Jews have been prominent also in Chatta- 
nooga; in the years 1894 to 1898 George W. Ochs 
was mayor of the city. There are several commu- 
nities in other towns of the state, though the total 
Jewish population probably does not exceed 7,000. 

Of the remaining states of the southern group 
cast of the Mississippi River the principal Jewish 
settlements have been made in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. An occasional Jew made his way into 
the territory which is now Alabama during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. One Pallachio be- 
came prominent in 1776. Abraham Mordecai came 
from Pennsylvania and settled in Montgomery 
county in 1785; he established trading-posts, and 
dealt extensively with the Indians, and in Oct., 1802, 
with the aid of two Jews, Lyons and Barnett, who 
had come from Georgia, he erected the first cotton- 
gin in the state.’ Of the other early settlers Philip 
Priniips was the most prominent. He moved to 
Mobile about 1835, from Charleston, and held promi- 
nent political office; in 1853 he was elected to Con- 
gress, He afterward resided in Washington, and 
became known as a leading attorney there. The 
first congregation in Mobile was formed in 1841, 
where the largest community of the state is still to 
be found. A number of other congregations were 
established about the middle of the century, notably 
at Montgomery. About six other towns have 
Jewish communities. The present Jewish popula- 
tion is estimated at 7,000. 
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It is likely that there were a few Jews in the 
Natchez district of Mississippi before the close of 
the eighteenth century, but no congregation was 
organized until that of Natchez was established in 
1843. No other congregation was organized before 
1850. The present Jewish population of this state 
does not exceed 3,000. 

Florida has a Jewish population of about 3,000, 
and the earliest congregation was established at 
Pensacola, in 1874. 

Of the Western States of the southern group none 
has such Jewish interests as Texas, and with the 
early development of no states other thàn Georgia 
and California have Jews been so intimately associ- 
ated. They were among the first of Austin’s colonists 
in 1821, when Texas was still a part of Mexico: and 
Samuel Isaacs, who served in the Army of the Re- 
public of Texas, received 320 acres of land in Fort 
Bend county for his services. Many of the earlier 
settlers came from England. When Abrabam C. 
Labatt arrived in Velasco in 1881 he found that sev- 
eralother Jews had preceded him. Between 1882 
and 1840 quite a number of Jews settled in the Nac- 
ogdoches district, serving the government in civiland 
military capacities. An unusually large number of 
Jews were attracted by the stirring events which 
preceded the annexation of Texas to the Union, and 
many took part in the military expeditions. Several 
were with Sam Houston's army in the Mexican war, 
and were present at the storming of the Alamo in 
Dec., 1885. A number received land and property 
for services rendered to the short-lived republic. 
Jacob de Corpova, a native of Jamaica, came to 
Galveston from New Orleans in 1837, and during the 
next thirty years was prominently identified with 
the development of the country. The real-estate 
operations in which he engaged in the early days 
became known farand wide, He published a news- 

paper, introduced the Order of Odd 

Jacob de Fellows, was elected to the legislature 

Cordova. from Harris county in 1847, and in 

1849 laid out the city of Waco, An- 
other of the prominent early pioneers was Henry 
Castro, a native of France, who had seen service in 
the French army and had gone to the United States 
in 1827. He lived fora time in Rhode Island, but 
went to Texas about 1840. In 1842 he made a con- 
tract with Sam Houston to settle a colony west of 
the Medina. Between 1843 and 1846 he sent 5,000 
emigrants from the Rhenish provinces to Texas—a 
remarkably organized emigration for that early 
period. Castroville and Castro county, in north- 
west Texas, serve to perpetuate his name. On the 
admission of Texas into the Union David S. Kauf- 
man, a Jew, was elected a member of Congress and 
served until his death in 1851. The first congrega- 
tion was established at Houston as early as 1854, 
and others followed in Galveston and San An- 
tonio shortly thereafter. Other important commu- 
nities are at Dallas and Waco. Capt. L. C. Harby 
played a prominent part in the defense of Galveston 
during the Civil war. There are at present at least 
twelve other congregations within the state, whose 
Jewish population now numbers about 17.500. 

Though no congregation was established in Mich- 
igan until 1850, a number of individual Jews played 
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à prominent part in the settlement and early history 
of the territory as Indian traders. The principal set- 
tlement has been at Detroit, where the first arrivals 
were from Germany. Since 1882 there has been a 
large iuflux of Russians, who have grown to be an 
important element of the community, In 1883 a col- 
ony of Russian Jews wasestablished near Bad Axe, 
which met with some success. Eleven towns have 
regularly organized congregations, and there are 
small communities in many other towns. After De- 
troit, the principal settlements are at Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Bay City, and Alpina. It is esti- 
mated that the Jewish population of the state num- 
bers 16,000. 

The first Jewish settler in the territory now com- 
prised within the state of Wisconsin was Jacob 
Franks, who went to Green Bay from Canada as 
early as 1792, and who two years later was granted 
by the Indians a tract of land on Devil River, about 
four miles from Fox River. He carried on an ex- 
tensive trade with the Indians. In 1805 he was 
known far and wide among them, and estab- 
lished a high reputation for integrity, fair dealing, 
and hospitality; he erected the first saw- and grist- 
mill ever put up in that region, and returned to 
Canada in the same year. Other traders followed 
in his wake, but none came in sufficient numbers to 
establish any congregation until shortly before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The principal 
settlement was made in Milwaukee, where a con- 
gregation was organized in 1855. In 1900 there 
were congregations in ten other cities, and in 1905 
the total Jewish population of the state is estimated 
at 15,000. 

The important community of CINCINNATI, in Ohio, 
is the oldest west of the Alleghany Mountains. From 
the middle of the nineteenth century its Jewish com- 
munity has played a significant part in Jewish affairs 
in the United States. The Jewish pioneer of the Ohio 
Valley was Joseph Jonas, who went to Cincinnati 
from England in March, 1817. He attracted others 
from his native country a few years thoreafter, and 
in 1819 they held the first Jewish service in the west- 
ern portion of the United States. Previous to 1830 
considerable additions to the community came from 
England, and in 1824 the first congregation was 
formed. Beginning with 1830, a large number of 
German Jews made their way to Cincinnati, and the 
first synagogue was erected in 1836. The community 
was of significance as early as 1850, and contained 
capable and public-spirited members. Isaac M. 
WISE, who went to Cincinnati in 1854, and Max Lrr- 
IENTHAL, who arrived in 1855, helped materially to 
enable Cincinnati to impress indelibly its individu- 
ality upon Judaism in America. These two men 
aided in making Cincinnati a center of Jewish cul- 
ture, and assisted in the development of a number of 
movements that were national in scope. Cincinnati 
is the seat of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, the Central Conference of the Reform 
Rabbis of American Judaism, and the Hebrew Union 
College, and its graduates occupy many pulpits 
throughout the country. The Jews of Cincinnati 
have always shown great public spirit and have 
filled many local positions of trust, as well as state, 
judicial, and governmental offices. At the present 


time (1905) Julius Fleischman is the mayor of the 
city. Next in importance to Cincinnati is the com- 
munity of Cleveland, where Jews settled as eurly 
as 1837, and established a congregation in 1839. 
The history of the Jews in Ohio during tho first half 
of the nineteenth century is confined to the Cities 
just mentioned. After that date congregations 
grew up throughout the state. There are at the 
present time congregations in twenty other towns, 
About 1,000 Jews of Ohio saw service during the 
Civil war a number only exceeded by the Jewish 
contingent from New York. The present popula- 
tion of Ohio is given as 50,000. 

The largest community of Jews in America, out- 
side of New York and Philadelphia, is to be found in 
Chicago. It is probable that there were Jewish 
settlers in the Illinois territory when that country 
was still under French control John Hays seems 
to have been the earliest Jewish pioneer, and he held 
the office of sheriff of St. Clair county from 1798 
to 1818, and was appointed collector of internal 
revenue for the territory by President Madison in 
1814, but no Jews appear to have followed in his 
footsteps until twenty years later. Considerable 
numbers of Jews found their way to the rising 
city Chicago previous to 1850, and the first con- 
gregation was organized in 1847. In 1849 a Jewish 
Colonization Society of New York sent Henry 
Meyer to select a tract in the vicinity of Chicago 
for a Jewish colony. He succeeded in attracting 
a considerable number of settlers, though only a 
few became farmers, the remainder removing for 
the most part to Chicago. After Chicago the next 
town to be settled by Jews was Peoria, and after 
the middle of the nineteenth century they settled 
in considerable numbers in most of the important 
towns in the state. Through the endeavors of 
B. Felsenthal, who went to Chicago in 1858, the 
Reform Congregation Sinai was established in 1861. 
He played an important part in the history of the 
development of the community. After the great 
fire of 1871 the community grew rapidly, and 
it has become one of the most prosperous in the 
country, its members being actively interested in 
the politicallife of the city and state. There are 
over fifty Jewish congregations in the city, and the 
populationis estimated at 80,000. Someof the most 
important manufactories of the state are controlled 
by Jews. Samuel ArrscuuLER of Aurora was à 
Democratic nominee for governor in 1900. The 
Jewish community of Chicago has many notable 
educational establishments and relief institutions, 
and has furnished distinguished members to the 
legal profession, as well as renowned architects and 
musicians. Among its prominent rabbis, besides 
B. Felsenthal, have been Liebmann Adler and Emil 
G. Hirsch. The Jewish population of the state is 
estimated at 100,000. 

In the southern and northwestern group of states 
Missouri stands out in special prominence. Be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco there is no city 
in which Jews have settled where they have formed 
so prosperous a community as in St. Louis. The 
pioneer Jewish settler in the state was Wolf Bloch, 
a native of Bohemia, who is reported to have reached 
St. Louis as early as 1816. A few others followed 
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shortly thereafter, but their identity has been lost. 
‘hey were not in sufficient numbers to hold services 
until 1836, and in the following year the first congre- 
gation was established. ‘Two other congregations 
were organized before 1870. During the Civil war 


Isidore Bush attained prominence as a delegate on- 


the “ Unconditional Union Ticket " to the convention 
which decided that Missouri should remain in the 
Union. St. Louis harbored a number of refugees 
from Chicago after the fire of 1871, and since that 
time has grown rapidly in numbers and wealth. 
Representatives of the community have attained 
distinetion politically and commercially. Moses N. 
Sale has been judge of the circuit court, and Nathan 
Frank was elected to the Fifty-first Congress. Next 
in importance to the community of St. Louis, whose 
numbers aggregate about 40,000, is that of Kansas 
City. The Jewish residents of the city number 
about 5,500. At St. Joseph Jews began to settle 
as carly as 1850, and a congregation was organized 
nine years later. The Jewish population numbers 
1,200. There are congregations in eight other cities 
of the state, whose Jewish population, however, is 
estimated at 50,000. 

The first Jewish congregation in Kansas was 
established at Leavenworth in 1859; another was 
organized at Kansas City in 1870. Jews to the 
number of 3,000 are to be found in at least nine 
other towns of the state. 

The first Jewish settlement made in Nebraska 
was on the site of the present city of Omaha in 
1856, but it was not until ten years later that the 
first congregation was organized. There is also a 
congregation at Lincoln, and communities in several 
smaller cities. The great bulk of the 3,800 Jews of 
the state live in Omaha. 

Jews are recorded as having lived in the river 
towns of Iowa, especially at Dubuque and Mc- 
Gregor, as early as 1847-48. These were the main 
shipping- and stopping-points for the far West, and 
attracted settlers on this account. As the popula- 
tion moved westward small Jewish communities also 
found their way to Davenport, Burlington, and 
Keokuk. The first congregation was established at 
Davenport in 1861, another at Keokuk in 1863, 
and that at Des Moines in 1873. The largest Jew- 
ish community is in the last-named city. There are 
Jewish communities in eleven other towns of the 
state, whose total Jewish population, however, does 
not exceed 5,000. 

The gold discoveries of 1849 on the Pacific Coast 
proved not less attractive to some Jews than to 
other adventurous spirits, and to such an extent 
that as early as 1850 two congregations were organ- 
Izcd in San Francisco. A striking characteristic 
of California Jewish migration is the cosmopolitan 
nature of its early Jewish population. Every 
country, even Australia, was represented among 
these pioneers. Another significant feature of the 
carly settlement in California was the number of con- 
gregations which were organized in the fifties, 
When the gold fever was at its height, and which 
soon dwindled to insignificance, and during the 
course of the next ten or fifteen years passed out of 
existence. Noteworthy also is the high character of 
these early settlers, and the leading part they played 


in consequence in the political as well as the com- 
mercial development of this new country. Among 
the most distinguished was Solomon 

Solomon HeYDENFELD'Y, who had gained prom- 

Hey- inence in Alabama before he came to 
denfeldt. California, where he attained the rare 
distinction of being elected chief jus- 
tice of the state, a position which he held until his 
resignation in 1857. Subsequently he took a lead- 
ing part in the politics of the state. Henry A. 
Lyons was one of the first three justices of the Su- 
preme Court of California. A number of other Jews 
have occupied prominent political office; in the com- 
mercial world the Jews have been among the pioneers 
in the development of the state. Some of the lead- 
ing Jewish bankers of New York came from San 
Francisco, where Jews are still a decided power in 
financial and commercial undertakings. Nor have 
they failed to develop on cultural lines: and the 
name of PErxoTTO is one of distinction in art and 
scholarship. Emma Worr is a distinguished au- 
thoress. M. H. De Young is proprietor of the “San 
Francisco Chronicle,” and Max C. Slossis prominent 
as one of the judges of the Superior Court of San 
Francisco. Julius Kahn represents the San Fran- 
cisco district in Congress. 

The two congregations already mentioned grew 
rapidly; at the present time (1905) there are four- 
teen congregations in all, and the Jewish popula- 
tion of the city is estimated at 17,000. There are 
other congregations at Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
and many other towns, making up a Jewish popula- 
tion for the state of 28,000. 

The overflow from California made its way into 
Oregon, where Jews were to be found as early as 
1850; the first congregation was established in Port- 


- land in 1858. Asin California, they played a prom- 


inent part from the very beginning in municipal and 
state politics. Solomon HrmscH was in 1889 ap- 
pointed minister to Turkey by President Harrison, 
he having previously made himself one of the Re- 
publican leaders of the state. Joseph Srron has 
the distinction of having been one of the few Jews 
who represented a state in the United States Senate 
(1898-1908). Others, notably D. Solis Cohen, have 
been active in local politics. "There are small com- 
munities in various towns of the state, whose Jew- 
ish population numbers 6,000. 

Jews first settled in Utah in 1860, but there is no 
record of religious services before 1866. The first 
congregation was established in Salt Lake City in 
1880. A few Jews have held important political 
office. The present population is estimated at 
1,000. 

It would appear that there were a considerable 
number of Jewsamong the first settlers of Colorado. 
The principal community is that of Denver, where 
the congregation was established in 1874. One of 
the prominent philanthropie institutions of the city 
is the National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, 
founded in 1890, Leadville is said to have estab- 
lished its congregation in 1864. Five other cities in 
Colorado have Jewish congregations, and the total 
Jewish population of the state numbers 5,800. 

The states of Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
and North and South Dakota have not failed to 
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attract Jewish settlers, though for the most part they | at which resolutions were passed asking the United 


did not arrive previous to the Russian immigration. 

Jews have penetrated into every state and all the 
territories of the Union, so that at this time prac- 
tically no settlement of any significance in any part 
of the United States is without its Jewish commu- 
nity, small though itmay be. Certain phases in the 
development of the Jewish communities through- 
out the United States have been common to all. 
The high holy days have always brought them to- 

gether, often from far distant points, 
for religious worship. These occa- 
sional meetings soon resulted, when 
the communities grew gqrenter, in the 
organization of congregations, which 
was often preceded, sometimes fol- 
lowed, by the purchase of a place of burial, 
As the communities grew the need for care of the 
sick and poverty-stricken resulted in the establish- 
ment of philanthropic institutions of various kinds. 
These were followed by the creation of various 
social oiganizations, many of which had beneficial 
features; and closely following in the wake of this 
development came the establishment, as prosperity 
became more enduring, of educational institutions; 
and practically no organized congregation ever 
failed to care for religious instruction. 

3. Relation to the Federal Government: 
The Damascus AFFAIR of 1840 marks the real be- 
ginning of the diplomatic or international phase in 
the history of American Jews, though a reference to 
the services which Mordecai M. Noan rendered his 
country as consul at Tunis (1813-16) should not be 
omitted. The persecutions and tortures to which 
some of the most prominent Jews of Damascus had 
been subjected were reported to the Department of 
State at Washington by the United States consul at 
Damascus. Immediate instructions, under date of 
Aug, 14, 1840, were thereupon issued to John Glid- 
don, the United States consul at Alexandria, Egypt, 
by Secretary John Forsyth, in which he directed that 
all good offices and efforts be employed to display 
the active sympathy of the United States in the at- 
tempts that the governments of Europe were making 
to mitigate the horrors of these persecutions. Three 
days later David Porter, the United States minis- 
ter to Turkey, was instructed by Forsyth to do 
everything in his power at the Porte to alleviate 
the condition of the unfortunates. In both these 
communications the reasons for the intervention of 
the United States are based upon sentiments of jus- 
tice and humanity, no American citizens being in- 
volved; in the communication to Minister Porter 
stress was laid upon the peculiar propriety and right 
of the intervention of the United States, because its 
political and civil institutions make no distinction 
in favor of individuals by reason of race or creed, 
but treat all with absolute equality. 

Though it would appear that this action of the 
United States was taken without the solicitation of 

any Jews of this country, measures 


Character- 
istics of 


Congrega— 


tions. 


Damascus werealready on foot to display the feel- 
Affair. ing of the Jews at this time. Public 


meetings were held in August and Sep- 
tember, 1840, in New York. Philadelphia, and Rich- 
mond, participated in by both Christians and Jews, 


States to intervene to procure justice for the ac- 
cused and the mitigation of their hardships. Amon g 
the leaders who were instrumental in calling these 
meetings were Jacob Ezekiel of Richmond, J. B. 
Kurscheedt and Theodore J. Seixas of New York, 
and Isaac Leeser and John Moss of Philadelphia. 
Considerable correspondence passed between these 
leaders and the Department of State, in which the 
humanitarian attitude of the government and the 
nature of its intervention are fully diselosed (* Publ. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." No. 8, p. 141; No. 9, p. 155; 
iNo. 10, p. 119). 


Ten years later the Jews of this country were con- 
cerned in the diplomatic relations with Switzerland. 
Almost simultaneously the negotiations assumed 
two phases: (a) respecting the ratification of a treaty 
in which lurked the possibility that American citi- 
zens who were not Christians might be discriminated 
against, and (2) concerning the actual discrimina- 
tion in Switzerland against American citizens, on 
the ground that they belonged to the Jewish faith. 

In Nov., 1850, A. Dudley Mann, the American rep- 
resentative, negotiated a treaty with the Swiss Con- 
federation, which was transmitted to the Senate on 
Feb. 18, 1851, by President Fillmore. At the same 
time the president sent a message in which he took 
exception to a part of the first article of the treaty, 
which specifically provided that Christians alone 
were to be entitled to the privileges guaranteed. 
An agitation against the ratification of the treaty 
was started by the Jewsas soon as its existence was 
learned of, and Daniel Webster, then secretary of 
state, and Senator Henry Clay at once (Feb., 1851) 
went on record as opposed to the objectionable 

clause of the treaty. "The principal 

Swiss Dis- agents in stirring up the opposition 
abilities. were Isaac LEEsEsR, David EINHORN, 
J. M. Cardozo of Charleston, S. C., 

and Capt. Jonas P. Levy of New York. <A move- 
ment was set on foot in this country shortly there- 
after (1852-58) to procure religious toleration 
abroad for American citizens generally; this was 
quite distinct from any movement started by the 
Jews, but greatly aided the latter. Asa result of 
this combined opposition the Senate declined to 
ratify the treaty. Senator Lewis Cass of Michigan 
figured largely in the opposition to it. He corre- 
sponded with Rev. Isaac Leeser and Captain Levy 
respecting it, delivered several notable speeches in 
the Senate against it in 1854, and presented a peti- 
tion on April i9, 1854, which had been signed by 
Jews of the United States at the instance of a com- 
mittee of New York Jews, of which Alexander J. 
Kursheedt was chairman. <As a result the treaty 
was amended by the Senate, and in itsamended form 
was ratified and proclaimed Nov. 9, 1855. But the 
amendment, though less objectionable in phraseol- 
ogy, retained the same connotation and rendered it 
possible, under its terms, for the Swiss cantons to 
discriminate against Jews in the manner they had 
adopted in 1851. Though unsuccessful in preventing 
the ratification of the treaty, the agitation against 
it did not cease. Notwithstanding the treaty was 
proclaimed at the end of 1855, it would appear that 
this was not generally known until 1857. Attention 
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was drawn toit by the fact that one A. TI. Gootman, 
an American citizen and a Jew, had received notice 
in 1856 to leave Chaux-de-Fonds, in Neuchátel, 
where he had transacted business for five years. Pub- 
lic meetings of protest were held during the year 1857, 
in Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Easton, Pa., Charleston, 
Baltimore, and elsewhere, and a vigorous opposi- 
tion was voiced by Isaac M. Wisrin his paper, “The 
Israclite,” by David Einhorn in “Sinai,” and by 
Isaac Leeser in “The Occident." A convention of 
Jews met in Baltimore in October, and a delega- 
tion appointed by this convention waited on Presi- 
dent Buchanan in the same month to protest against 


the treaty and request its abrogation; the president 


promised to take steps to accede to their request so 
far as lay in his power. Numerous memorials were 
also transmitted to the president and the Senate. 
That this agitation attracted general attention is 
manifested by the fact that the newspapers through- 
out the country expressed vigorous opinions against 
the treaty. 

Though sporadic efforts to procure an alteration 
in the treaty and the establishment of the rights not 
only of American Jews but of the Jews of all nations 
in Switzerland continued to be made in the United 
States, the principal scene of negotiations shifted to 
the former country, and the principal actor was Theo- 
dore Fay, the American minister. Beginning in 
Aug., 1853 (^ U. S. Ex. Doc." xii. 9), when an Ameri- 
can citizen, the same Gootman referred to above, re- 
ceived orders from the authorities of Chaux-de- 
Fonds, canton of Neuchatel, to leave that canton 
on the ground that he wasa Jew, Fay, though at first 
disinclined to take any very energetic stand, finally 
became much interested in the subject of Swiss 
discrimination against Jews and kept up an active 
agitation until his recall in 1860. He succeeded in 
procuring permission for Gootman to remain, but 
only as an act of grace, not by right. The obstacle 
Fay had to attempt to overcome lay in the nature of 
the Swiss Confederation, which left to the cantons. 
the regulation of the rights of domicil, the Federal 
Council having no control over the cantons in this 
respect. Fay was ably supported in his conten- 
tions by the secretaries of state Marcy and Lewis 
Cass, especially the latter. In the course of his 
negotiations Fay made an elaborate study of the 
Jewish question as it affected Switzerland, and in 
June, 1859, transmitted what he called his “ Israel- 
ite Note” to the Federal Council. This isan exten- 
sive treatise explaining the American contention 
with much force, and embodying besides a general 
defense of the Jews. It was translated into German 
and French, was offered for sale by the Federal 
Council, received much notice in the Swiss news- 
papers, and caused the restrictions against Jews to 
be abolished in several cantons. In 1860 the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Delegates of Ameri- 
can Israclites, of which Myer S. Isaacs was secretary, 
took steps to continue the agitation in America. 
Henry I. Hart, the president of the above-mentioned 
board, took up the matter with Secretary Seward 
shortly after he assumed office in 1861, and the sec- 
retary issued specific instructions to the new minis- 
ter to Switzerland, Fogg, to be no less active in 
his endeavor to establish the rights of American 
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Jews than was his predecessor, The restrictions in 
the cantons were gradually abolished, and full civil 
rights were finally guaranteed to all Jews by the new 
Swiss Constitution of 1874. It may be added, how- 
ever, that the treaty of 1855 is still in force (1905; 
“Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. 11, pp. 7 et seq.). 
In 1867 Myer S. Isaacs, on behalf of the Board of 
Delegates of American Israelites, endeavored unsuc- 
cessfully to have the government take some steps to 
alleviate the condition of the Jews in Servia. In 
1889 Gen. Lew Wallace, United States 
Servia and minister to Turkey, moved by the 


Palestine. hardshipssuffered by Russian refugees 


| whom he found starving in the streets 
of Constantinople, called at the Foreign Office and 


received a communication from the minister of 
foreign affairs in which the statement was made 
that Jews would be made welcome anywhere in 
Turkey except in Palestine. In 1884 he took vigor- 
ous action against the threatened expulsion from 
Jerusalem of sundry naturalized American Jews. In 
1887 and 1888 attempts were made by the Turkish 
government to limit the sojourn of American Jews 
in Jerusalem to one month—later extended to three 
months. This was earnestly opposed by the Ameri- 
can minister, Oscar S. Straus, ably supported by 
Secretary Bayard, who contended that the United 
States, by reason of its Constitution, could not rec- 
ognize any distinction between American citizens 
in respect to their religion. By his exertions Straus 
successfully halted any steps to expel Ameri- 
can citizens who happened to be Jews (^U. 5. For. 
Rel.” 1887, 1888, 1889). Secretaries Blaine, Gresham, 
and Hay repeatedly took a similar stand, and it 
would appear that rights of American citizens who 
are Jews have been carefully guarded in Turkey 
(*U. S. For. Rel." 1894, 1898, 1901). 

In 1863 atrocities perpetrated upon the Jews of 
Morocco led the Board of Delegates toask the inter- 
vention of the United States. Secretary Seward in- 
structed the United States consul at Tangier to use 
his good offices to further the mission of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, basing his act on the ground of common 
humanity. For two years the consul exerted him- 
self to carry out his instructions and met with some 
slight success. In 1878 the Board of Delegates re- 
newed its endeavors to have the government use its 
good offices in Morocco, and the consul at Tangier, 
F. A. Matthews, took earnest steps to alleviate the 
condition of the Jews whenever the opportunity 
arose during this and succeeding years. Adolph 
Sanger, on behalf of the Board of Delegates, iu 1890 
sent out an agent, L. A. Cohen, to Morocco to re- 
portonconditionsthere. In March, 1881, the United 
States minister at Madrid, Lucius Fairchild, pro- 
ceeded to Morocco to investigate the condition of 
the Jews. He made a sympathetic and valuable re- 
port to the secretary of state, Blaine, in which he 
displayed an acute interest in the unfortunate con- 
ditions in that country, and did his utmost to allevi- 
ate them. 

Rumanian conditions, which have so vitally inter- 
ested the United States, first had attention drawn to 
them by the Board of Delegates in June, 1867, when 
the good offices of the United States in behalf of the 
persecuted Jews of Rumania were requested. In 
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1870 B. F. Prrxorro of New York was appointed 
consul-general to RUMANTA, and during the six years 
that he held office he exerted himself 
Rumanian to bring about an improvement in the 
Dis- condition of the Jews. In 1878 John 
abilities. A. Kasson, minister of the United 
States to Austria, in a despatch to 
the Department of State proposed as a condition 
preliminary to the recognition of Rumanian inde- 
pendence that the United States join with the Euro- 
pean powers in exacting from Rumania, at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, the recognition of the equal civil, 
commercial, and religious rights of all classes of 
her population, as also equal rights and protection 
under the treaty and under Rumanian laws, irre- 
spective of race or religious belief, In opening 
negotiations with Rumania in the following year, 
the recognition by that country of the rights of so- 
journ and trade of all classes of Americans irrespec- 
tive of race or creed was strongly emphasized, 
asit was by Kasson about the same time with re- 
spect to Servia. The continued persecutions of the 
Jews of Rumania, her violations of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin, and the greatly increased 
proportions which the Rumanian emigration to the 
United States assumed in consequence, as also the 
failure to conclude a naturalization convention be- 
tween the two countries, because Rumania would 
not recognize the rights of American citizens who 
were Jews, moved Secretary of State John Hay to 
address on Aug. 11, 1902, identical instructions to 
the representatives of the United States in Russia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Turkey 
upon the subject of Rumania's attitude. In this 
note he drew attention to the consequences to the 
United States of the continued persecutions in Ru- 
mania—namely, the unnatural increase of immigra- 
tion from that country—and upon this based his right 
to remonstrate to the signatories to the Treaty of 
Berlin against the acts of the Rumanian government. 
Further, he sustained the right of the United States 
toask the above-mentioned powers to intervene upon 
the strongest grounds of humanity. Acting upon 
the forcible instructions, the representatives of the 
United States presented this note to the government 
to which each wasaccredited. But beyond theaboli- 
tion of the OarH More Juparco (1904) and some 
slight diminution of the harshness of the persecu- 
tion, little has been accomplished, and Rumania con- 
tinues (1905) almost unrestrictedly to violate the 
treaty which established her as an independent 
nation. In 1908 Congress made provision for an 
American legation at Bucharest. 

The diplomatic correspondence between Russra and 
the United States involving Jews is of considerable 
bulk. It relates for the most part to the failure of 
Russia to recognize the validity of American pass- 

ports where Jews are involved, which 

Russian  isthe principal cause of difference bo- 
Passports. tween the United States and Russia. 

Russia has constantly violated the pro- 
visions of her treaty of 1832 with the United States, 
which gives to the citizens of the two countries un- 
restricted rights of sojourn, travel, and protection. 
Until the persecutions in Russia assumed acute 
form, beginning with 1880, the correspondence be- 
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tween the two countries was not of importance, 
though occasional earlier instances of discrimination 
by Russia against American citizens who were Jews 
had been vigorously protested against by the United 
States authorities. For the past twenty-five years 
the record is one of unceasing effort on the part of 
the United States to establish the rights of American 
citizens who are Jews, and of continued declination 
of Russia to live up to her treaty stipulations. The 
threatened expulsion from St. Petersburg of an 
American citizen named Pinkos, in 1880, was the 
occasion for the presentation of energetic notes of 
remonstrance by John W. Foster, the American 
minister to Russia. He acted not alone of his own 
responsibility, but was the recipient of specific in- 
structions from the secretary of state, William M. 
Evarts. In the course of one of Evarts’ letters 
of instruction the attitude assumed by the United 
States was clearly set forth in the following terms: 
“In the view of this government the religion pro- 
fessed by one of its citizens has no relation to that 
citizen's right to the protection of the United States” 
(*Am. Jewish Year Book," 1904-5, p. 287). The 
first protests of Foster and Evarts, inasmuch as they 
brought forth no satisfactory replies, were suc- 
ceeded by others of the same tenor, in one of which 
Evarts stated "that we ask treaty treatment for 
our aggrieved citizens, not because they are Jews, 
but because they are Americans” (db. p. 990). All 
the answers of the Russian Foreign Office are based 
on the claim that the proscriptive laws against the 
Jews were in existence prior to the treaty of 1839, 
that they, therefore, must be assumed under the 
treaty, and, furthermore, that the Jewish question 
in Russia was complicated by economic and other 
difficulties. These views were answered in the able 
despatch of James Blaine, secretary of state, of July 
39, 1881. This despatch covers in considerable de- 
tail the whole of the American contention, and is 
so forcibly put that subsequent consideration of the 
same subject by the Department of State has been 
unable to add much to it (^ For. Rel. U. S." 1881, p. 
1080). As continued remonstrances during subse- 
quent years led to no results, in 1898 the Depart- 
ment of State took the stand thatit could not acqui- 
esce in the action of Russian consuls in asking the 
religion of American citizens desiring to travel in 
Russia before granting a visé to their passports, 
and refusing Jews. "The government regarded this 
as the "assumption of a religious inquisitorial func- 
tion within our own borders, by a foreign agency, 
in a manner . . . repugnant to the national sense." 
In 1895 this view was forcibly presented to the Rus- 
sian government by the American minister, Clifton 
R. Breckenridge, and in July of that year the Depart- 
ment of State took the attitude that a *continuance 
in such a course, after our views have been clearly 
but considerately made known, may trench upon 
the just limits of consideration" (ib. pp. 995, 297). 
But in spite of the presentation of the American 
contention in every possible light and with all pos- 
sible emphasis, Russia stubbornly refuses to live up 
to her treaty obligations. 

In April, 1902, at the instance of Henry M. Gold- 
fogle, a member of Congress from New York, the 
House of Representatives passed a resolution calling 
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upon the secretary of state to inform the House 
«whether American citizens of the J ewish religious 
faith holding passports issued by this governament 
are barred or excluded from entering the territory 


of the Empire of Russia,” and what action concern- 


ing the matter had been taken by the government. 
A few days later Secretary Hay replied, stating in 
brief what efforts had been made by the United 
States for the protection of American citizens in 
?ussia, and added that though * begun many years 
avo... [they] bave not been attended with en- 
couraging success " (2b. pp. 301, 802). 

In Jan., 1904, Goldfogle introduced another res- 
olution, requesting the president to resume nego- 
tiationg with Russia looking to the recognition of 
the validity of American passports irrespective of 
the religion of the holder. This resolution gave rise 
to notable addresses on the part of a number of 
members of the House, and was passed, in substance, 
in April of that year (čb. pp. 304, 305). In conse- 
quence of this resolution the question of American 
passports was taken up anew by the Department of 
State during the summer of 1904. The Russian re- 
ply made at that time was to the effect that a com- 
mission had been created in 1908 to consider the re- 
vision of the passport regulations, and that the 
desires of the United States would be brought to the 
attention of that commission. In his annual mes- 
sage, Dec., 1904, President Roosevelt wrote vigor- 
ously against the Russian attitude, characterizing it 
as “unjust and irritating toward us. ” In Feb., 1905, 
a committee of members of the House of Represent- 
atives was formed, with Wachter of Maryland 
as chairman, to urge further action by the Depart- 
ment of State. As yet nothing significant has been 
accomplished. 

The massacres at KisuiNEF in April, 1903, 
aroused indignation throughout the United States. 
Though in response toa cable of inquiry sent by 

Secretary Hay to Ambassador McCor- 

Kishinef mick at St. Petersburg, asking if relief 

Petition. could be sent to the sufferers, the am- 

bassador stated that he was informed 

officially that there was no distress or want in south- 
western Russia, nevertheless mass-meetings were 
held in almost every city of importance, and the com- 
ments in the newspapers portrayed the feelings of 
horror of the American people. A practical turn 
was given by the collection of considerable sums to 
alleviate the misery of the unfortunates. 
hope that if the attention of the czar were directly 
brought to the plight of the Jews in his domin- 
ions their condition might be alleviated, the Inde- 
pendent Order of B'nai B’rith took measures to pre- 
pare a petition for transmittal to him. On June 15, 
1903, a committee of the order waited upon Secre- 
tary Hay and President Roosevelt, and presented a 
tentative draft of the petition. This having met 
With their approval, it was then circulated through- 
out the United States, and over 12,500 signatures of 
Christians and Jews in all walks of life were ap- 
pended to it, Ox. July 15 the American representa- 
tive at St, Petersburg was instructed to ask an audi- 
ence of the minister of foreign affairs in order to 
find out whether the petition, which was given in 
full in the despatch, would be received by the 
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minister to be put before the czar. The minister 
declined to receive it, and the bound copy with the 
signatures was placed by Secretary Hay in the ar- 
chives of the Department of State in Oct., 1908. 
Though the petition did not reach its destination, 
its words attained world-wide publicity, and its ob- 
ject was in a measure accomplished in this way 
(Adler, * Voice of America on Kishineff,” 1904). 

Throughout the history of the United States the 
government has insisted with great force upon the 
equal treatment of all American citizens in foreign 
countries, irrespective of race or creed. Further, it 
never has failed to intercede with foreign govern- 
ments on humanitarian grounds, whenever the op- 
portunity arose, in behalf of Jews who were being 
persecuted or of those to whom life was rendered 
precarious by inhuman proscriptive laws. A consid- 
erable number of Jews have held diplomatic posts, 
among the more prominent being Mordecai M. 
NoaH, consul to Tunis, 1813-16 ; Edwin de LEON, 
consul-general to Egypt, 1854; August Belmont, sec- 
retary of legation at The Hague, 1853-55, and minis- 
ter resident, 1855-58; Oscar S. STRAUS, minister to 
Turkey, 1887-89, 1897-1900; Solomon HinscH, min- 
ister to Turkey, 1889-92; B. F. PEIxoTTo, consul 
to Bucharest, 1870-76; Simon WOLF, consul-general 
to Egypt, 1881; Max Jupp, consul-general to Vienna, 
1893-97; and Lewis Einstein, third secretary of 
embassy at Paris, 1908, and London, 1905. 

4. Education: Early in the history of the first 
Jewish congregation in New York there was attached 
to the synagogue a school in which secular as well 
as Hebrew branches were taught. It was one of 
the earliest eneral schools in America; poor chil- 
dren received instruction gratis. Religious instruc- 
tion was established in connection with most of the 
early synagogues. For ordinary secular education 
the Jews resorted, in large measure, to the schools 
and colleges. There was a Jewish matriculate at 
the University of Pennsylvania, for instance, as early 
as 1772. The older communities, however, be- 
fore the general establishment of the public-school 
system, frequently provided regular instruction in 
the secular branches. These schools ordinarily were 
adjuncts of the religious schools maintained by the 
congregations. In Philadelphia as early as 18388 a 
general Sunday-school, quite irrespective of congre- 
gational organization, was established, largely 
through theinstrumentality of Rebecca GRATZ, who 
was its superintendent and president until1864. This 
was the beginning of a movement, which has spread 
throughout the country, for the organization of 
educational work along lines quite independent of 
congregational activities. | 

A similar school was organized in Charleston, S. 
C., in the same year; in the following year, one in 
Richmond, Va.; in 1845 this movement spread to 
New York, being taken up first by the Emanu-El 
Society, although the Shearith Israel congregation 
had started a Hebrew-school system as early as 1808. 
In 1848 the Hebrew Education Society was founded 
at Philadelphia—originally a school for general in- 
struction in the ordinary branches up to and throu gh 
the grammar-school grade, together with. instruc- 
tion in Hebrew and in the Jewish religion. In 1864 
the Hebrew Free School Association was incorporated 
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in New York; and throughout various states of the 
Union a movement gradually spread for the organi- 
zation of free religious schools which would bring 

into a common-school system children 


Free from the various congregations in each 
Schools. city. These were largely intended to - 


supersede the private institutions that 
had hitherto existed. They were, in the main, 
carried on by volunteer teachers; and their distin- 
guishing feature was that the instruction was usu- 
ally conducted by native-born persons and in the 
English language, as against the German teaching in 
ihe congregational schools. 

The whole trend of this educational work was 
toward the unification of the community and the 
broadening of the interests of the individual mem- 
bers, with a tendency to overcome the narrowness of 
the congregational life thathad prevailed. Within the 
last decade or so there has been a decided reaction ; 
and religious schools and Sabbath-schools have been 
highly organized in connection with individual con- 
gregations. Particular stress is laid upon them by 
the congregations, which derive from them much of 
their communal strength. While many of the He- 
brew education societies and schools continue in ex- 
istence, they do not develop or flourish as might be 
expected; in fact, since 1882 they have largely 
taken upon themselves an entirely new function. 
With the sudden arrival in the United States of a 
large number of Russian Jews having no knowl- 
edge of the English language, and in many cases 
without any particular handicraft, there devolved 
upon the American Jewish community the neces- 
sity of providing, first, day- and night-schools for 
teaching English to the new arrivals, and, second, 

manual-training and technical schools, 

Technical These have been established in New 

Schools. York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 

other cities, more or less with the aid 

of the Baron de Hirsch Fund. The most note- 

worthy of these educational institutions called into 

existence since the Russian immigration began is the 
Educational Alliance of New York. 

Until recently provision for higher education on 
specifically Jewish lines was not found practicable, 
though as early as 1840 the versatile and suggestive 
Mordecai M. Noan urged the formation of a Jewish 
college in the United States. His project met with 
no response. Nor was I. M. Wise more successful 
when in 1855 he endeavored to establish a theolog- 
ical college in Cincinnati under the name of “Zion 
Collegiate Institute.” In 1867 the scholarly and 
enterprising Isaac Leeser, however, established Mai- 
monides College at Philadelphia. It was intended 
that general collegiate instruction should be provided 
there, though naturally the Jewish branches were to 
be given particular attention. A certain measure 
of cooperation with the University of Pennsylvania 
was planned, and the idea held in mind was that the 
college should serve as the capstone to the Scheme 
of education builded by the Hebrew Education So- 
ciety. The college was, however, much ahead of the 
times, and after a few years of languishing life 


passed out of existence. Not until nearly twenty 
years thereafter was the first institution for the 


training of rabbis and teachers founded. This was 
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the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, established 
in 1875 by the UNION or AMERICAN HEBREW Coy- 
GREGATIONS, an organization created at that time 
for the purpose, and mainly at the instance of I. M. 
Wise. "The existence of the college has been contin- 
uous, and, though theoretically without partizan 
bias, it is practically the representative of the Re- 
form wing in America. Graduates from this insti- 
tution are to be found in charge of congregations 
in nearly every city of importance in the country, 
Rev. Dr. K. Konnxn is president (1905), and there 
is a faculty of ten professors and several instruct- 
ors. In 1886 there was established in New York 
the JEwisn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Theolog- also for the training of rabbis and 
icalIn- teachers, and representing the Ortho. 
stitutions. dox wing of the community. The 
reorganization which this institution 
underwent in 1901-2 resulted in the calling of Dr. 
S. SCHECHTER to its presidency. At the same time 
it was richly endowed, and in 1903 took possession. 
of a new building, the gift of Jacob H. Scurp, 
Its library, largely the gift of J udge Mayer Surz- 
BERGER, contains one of the greatest collections 
of Hebraica. In 1898, through a trust vested hy 
Hyman Gratz in the Mickvé Israel congregation, 
Gratz College was founded in Philadelphia, which 
is devoted to the preparation of teachers for Jew- 
ish schools, practically occupying the place of a 
normal school. The largest sum ever made availa- 
ble for the promotion of Semitic investigation is that 
bequeathed in 1905 by Moses A. Dnorsrz of Phila- 
delphia for the establishment of a Jewish college 
along broad lines, for instruction “in the Hebrew and 
cognate languages and their respective literatures, 
and in the rabbinical learning and literature.” The 
amount of this bequest is about $800,000. 
Throughout the United States there have been es- 
tablished in connection with the various congrega- 
tions, and also independently, Young Men’s Hebrew 
Associations and other societies which are to a certain 
extent educational in their character, They usually 
maintain small libraries and provide lecture-courses 
on secular and religious topics. In 1893 there was 
founded the J ewish.Chautauqua Society, which has 
branches all over the country and bears the same re- 
lation to the regular schools and colleges as docs the 
University Extension movement, as interpreted in 
America, to regular colleges for university work. 
The,CouxcrL or Jewish Women has engaged toa 
considerable extent in educational work among its 
own members, In 1886 the Reform wing of Amori: 
can Jewry organized at Cincinnati a Hesrew SAB- 
BATU-ScHooL UxroN for the purpose of promoting 
uniformity and approved methods in Sabbath-school 
instruction. In 1900 there were in the United 
States 415 Jewish educational organizations, 991 of 
which were religious schools attached to congrega- 
tions, with 1,127 teachers and an attendance of about 
25,000 pupils. There were also 27 Jewish free 
schools, chiefly in large cities, with about 11,000 
pupils and 142 teachers. 
Three societies have been organized in the United 


States to issue Jewish publications—the first, in 


Philadelphia in 1845; the second, in New York in 
1873; and the third, in Philadelphia in 1888. This 
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last is a flourishing organization, and has issued 
many instructive and important works. Among the 
educational activities should also be 


Publica- mentioned the American Jewish His- 
tion Soci- torical Society, organized in 1892, 
eties and which in its twelve volumes of publi- 
Libraries. cations has made notable contributions 


to American Jewish history. Associ- 
ated with many of the schools are circulating and 
reference libraries— notably the Leeser Library of 
the Hebrew Education Society of Philadelphia—and 
there are several independent ones, the largest of 
which is the Aguilar Library in New York, founded 
in 1886. The Maimonides Library of the Independ- 
ent Order B'nai B'rith in New York was organized 
in 1851. The last two are now merged in the New 
York Publie Library, which itself contains the lar- 
gest collection of Judaiea and modern Hebraica in 
the country. The Order B’nai B'rith and many 
other orders and lodges did pioneer work in the 
education of their members and included lectures 
among the educational features. The various Zion- 
ist societies throughout the country make educa- 
tional work along Jewish lines one of their principal 
activities. 

5. Philanthropy: The measure of the American 
Jewry’s philanthropic activity is full to overflowing. 
From the beginning of direct aid of individual to 
individual, philanthropy has progressed until it 
now devotes a large part of ité endeavor to prevent- 
ive work—the higher philanthropy—along the most 
approved scientific lines. In this the Jewish organi- 
zations have often been the pioneers. Dating from the 
days of the first arrivals, the ideal constantly main- 
tained has been that none of the Jewish poor should 
become a charge upon the general community. 

The simple charity of the first settlers was soon 
superseded by the dispensing of collective funds 
through the congregations. But this did not-take 
the place of the “personal service” of our time, 
since the care of a needy family by one more favor- 
ably situated is one of the commonest phenomena of 
the earlier days. Soon, as the population increased 
and its needs outgrew individual or even congrega- 
tional generosity, societies with specific objects were 
started. Some were established for the visitation of 
the sick and the burial of the dead ; some, under con- 
gregational direction, for general charitable purposes; 
others for the distribution of unleavened bread at 
Passover. Gradually hospitals for the care of the 
sick, asylums for orphans, and homes for the aged 
were established. At first a large measure of vol- 
unteer work lightened the burden of the commu- 
nity, but this, though never entirely superseded, 
has had to give way to professional and trained 
service. Similarly, the small societies of the early 
days found itadvantagoeous to cooperate, resulting in 
the formation of the United Hebrew Charities, which 
took general charge of all philanthropic work ex- 
cept that of hospitals and orphan asylums. In re- 
cent times the problem has become so complex that 
ina number of cities all of the charitable organiza- 


tions have been federated, and the funds collected 
from all sources distributed pro rata to the various 


constituent organizations. The first Jewish hospi- 
tal, the Mount Sinai, was established in 1852 in New 


York, and the Independent Order B’nai B’rith Home 
for the Aged and Infirm in 1848 at the same place. 
The first orphan asylum was that of New Orleans, 
established in 1855, though one had been projected 
in New York as early as 1829. 

The Russian immigration, which has brought so 
many perplexing philanthropic and educational 
problems to the surface, has made itself felt in a 
particular degree on account of the necessity for 
the development of cooperative scientific philan- 
thropic methods. The federated associations referred 
to have been found necessary because of the increas- 
ing inadequacy of the simpler methods of the earlier 
days to cope with the new conditions, and because 
of the fact that relief, to be effective, must be ad- 
ministered not only from the standpoint of the poor, 
but with a view to the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of the community at large. Trained experts in 
this work have been developed, and in the larger 
cities the more extensive systems of relief are under 
their direction, though they in turn are controlled 
by volunteer boards of trustees. Out of the condi- 
tions just noted has developed the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Charities of the United States, organ- 
ized at Cincinnati in 1899, with thirty-eight relief 
organizations composing its membership, distributed 
throughout the country. Its seat is at Cincinnati, 
and the objects it furthers are the discussion of the 
problems of charity and the promotion of reforms in 
administration, with a view of accomplishing uni- 
formity ofaction and cooperation. Annual conferences 
for the reading and discussion of papers are held. 
The more or less mechanical methods by which relief 
must be distributed on the large scale now found 
necessary, with the element of personal sympathy 
largely eliminated, have, however; caused a reaction. 
In recent times societies, largely congregational, have 
been organized, whose object is the promotion of 
personal service in looking after the welfare of the 
unfortunate. See SISTERHOODS. 

The numerous fraternal orders, of which the B’nai 
B’rith (1843), the Free Sons of Israel (1849), the 
B’rith Abraham (1859), and the Sons of Benjamin 
(1877) are the most important, do a large measure of 
charitable and beneficial work. 

The inability of the Jews of the United States to 
bear the tremendous strain put upon their resources 
by the Russian immigration, prompted Baron de 
Hirsch in 1890 to come to their aid and to establish 
the Baron de HinscH Funp (92,400,000 originally; 
since grown to $3,800,000), to be administered by a 

board of trustees named by him. Its 


Baron annual income, amounting to about 
de Hirsch $125,000, is expended in looking after 
Fund. the reception of immigrants, the pro- 


motion of English and mechanical 
education, and, through the Jewish Agicultural and 
Industrial Aid Society (1899), the encouragement of 
farming and the transfer of industries to rural com- 
munities. The last-mentioned branch of the Fund 
and its related organization, the Industrial Re- 
moval Office, receive large subventions also from the 


JEWISH COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION. A town and 
agricultural colony were founded at Woodbine, IN. 


J., in 1891, followed by an agricultural and indus- 
trial school at the same place in 1894. Other colo- 
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nies under the same direction have been established 
at Alliance, Carmel, and Rosenhayn in the same 
state. At the present time (1905) the total num- 
ber of colonies in New Jersey is about 2,500, but 
not more than half of the adults are engaged in 
farming and its related work. Industrial establish- 
ments have been introduced, and a large part of the 
several communities is employed in them. Other 
colonists have been aided in removing to New Eng- 
land, particularly to Connecticut, where about 600 
persons are now engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
mainly dairy-farming. Efforts at the establishment 


of agricultural colonies in various other parts of the - 


country have been made, but they have almost in- 
variably been ultimate failures (see AGRICULTURAL 
COLONIES IN THE UNITED STATES). 

The National Farm School, established through 
the instrumentality of Dr. Joseph Krauskopf in 
1896, at Doylestown, Pa., aims to train boys for 
agricultural careers, and has met with some meas- 
ure of success. Its pupils number about forty. 
There are two charitable organizations with a na- 
tional field of activity, the ALLIANCE ISRAÉLITE 
UNIVERSELLE, which has had branches in the Uni- 
ted States since 1868 (eight in 1905), and the Jew- 
ish Hospital for Consumptives at: Denver, Colo., 
founded in 1890. A noteworthy charity is that in- 
stituted in New York in 1890 by Nathan Straus for 
the distribution to the poor, at nominal cost, of 
milk carefully prepared in accordance with the 
most scientific hygienic’ principles. Similar insti- 
tutions have been aided by him in Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Statistical reports show a large re- 
duction in infant mortality as a result of this effi- 
cient remedial measure. 

6. Religious Development: As elsewhere, the 
religious life of the Jewsin the United States has been 
centered for the most part about the congregations. 
The lack of theological seminaries until a compara- 
tively late period necessitated that religious leaders 
should be brought from abroad. England, Ger- 
many, and to some extent Holland supplied the in- 
cumbents for pulpits in the earlier days. Natu- 
rally Germany furnished the large majority between 
1810 and 1881, since which time, as in so much else, 
Russia has been predominant. Sephardim were at 
first in the majority, and organized the four earliest 
congregations in the country ; namely, thoseof New 
York, Newport, Savannah, and Philadelphia. As 
early as 1766 a translation of the prayers into Eng- 
lish by Isaac PrxTo— probably the first English- 
Hebrew prayer-book ever issued— was published in 
New York. 

In Jamaica and in Canada there have always been 
more or less direct relations with England; but in 
the United States the entire religious life of the Jews 
has been especially characterized by the absence of 
dependence upon any European authority, as well 
as by the absence of any central authority in Amer- 
ica. Congregational autonomy has been emphasized, 
and is perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
American Jewish religious development. 

Prior to 1825 all the congregations followed the 
Orthodox ritual. In that year, however, a move- 
ment for ceremonial reform began in Charleston, 
whose congregation was made up almost exclusively 
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of Sephardim. Meeting with some success at first, 
the movement soon languished, only to be re- 
vived upon a more enduring basis in 

Reform 1840, The Reform movement made 
Movement no headway until about the middle of 

Begun in thenineteenth century, when Isaac M, 
Charleston. Wise at Albany gave it consider. 
able standing. But little was accom. 
plished, however, until the arrival in the United 
States of David Einhorn and, later, Samuel Hirsch. 
Under the influence of these men and of other rabbis 
—principally from Germany—the trend toward al- 
terations in the liturgy and ritual set in very strongly 
about 1860. In 1869 attempts were made to formu- 
late the principles of Reform Judaism, followed by 
others in 1871 and 1885. But the large amount of 
autonomy common to all congregations and the ab- 
sence of any generally recognized authoritative head 
have rendered any acceptance of a program by all 
congregations impossible. As a consequence the 
Reform movement varies from the extremes of Sun- 
day services only, on the one hand, toa conservatism 
that lends its support to an Orthodox seminary, on 
the other. The reaction against excessive radical 
tendencies attained force about 1880, resulting in the 
formation of an intermediate or distinctly conserva- 
tive group. This wing has grown in importance 
and has been largely instrumental, in cooperation 
with the outspokenly Orthodox, in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Jewish Theological Seminary on a firm 
basis. One of the results of Reform was the intro. 
duction of changes in the prayer-ritual, cuiminating 
in the adoption by most congregations of a Union 
Prayer-Book in 1895. This is not used universally, 
and individual idiosyncrasy still shows a decided 
preference for other forms. 

An outgrowth of certain phases-of the trend to- 
ward extreme liberalism was the society for Ethical 
Culture, founded in New York by Prof. Felix ADLER 
in 1876, and still claiming numerous adherents (see 
ETHICAL CULTURE, SOCIETY FOR). 

The Reform movement has not failed to arouse a 
vigorous opposition from the representatives of the 
Orthodox rite; chief among them, in the days of the 
inception of Reform, was Isaac LEESER, to whom 
Sabato Morais proved an able successor. In the 
main, holding that its principles, having been tried 
by time, needed no defense, the representatives of Or- 
thodoxy have supported their views with an intelli- 
gent perception of the needs of the new environment 
and conditions. The Orthodox seminary already 
referred to is to some extent the outgrowth of a de- 
sire effectively to counteract the inroads of Reform, 
as also to render a service in fitting the ancient 
forms to American conditions. The influx of Rus- 
sian Jews during the past twenty-five years has 
given to the Orthodox greatly increased strength, 
for the Reform movement has made but slight im- 
pression upon the Russian mind as yet. 

Indicative of a recognition that congregational 
autonomy is not free from a tendency to develop 
into acharacterless individualism are the formation 
of the Union of American Hebrew (Reform) Congre- 
gations in 1878, and, more recently (1889), the estab- 
lishment of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. A recent development has been an agita- 
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ton for the calling of an American Jewish synod. 
Asa means of strengthening Orthodox Judaism a 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations in the 
United States and Canada was formed in 1898, fol- 
lowed by the creation of a similar organization, rep- 
resenting Russian Orthodoxy, in 1901. <A Society 
of American Cantors was established in 1894. For 
further details see AMERICA, JUDAISM IN, and RE- 


FORM JUDAISM. 


7. Military, Naval, and StateService: From 
the Dutch settlements in Brazil and other parts of 


South America 
the services ren 
dered by the 
Jews to the 
states of their 
adoption or na- 
tivity have been 
largely in excess 
of their propor- 
tionate share. 
It is likely that 
afew of the 
more adventur- 
ous pioneers en- 
gaged in con- 
flicts with the 
Indians, and, as 
already men- 
tioned, Asser 
Levy, as early 
as 1655, claimed, 
on behalf of 
himself and his 
associates, the 
right to serve in 
Stuy vesant'sex- 
pedition against 
the Swedes on 
the Delaware, 
instead of pay- 
ing a tax for ex- 
emption from 
military service. 
Àn occasional 
Jewish nameap- 
pears in the ros- 
ters of those 
serving in the 
colonial ex pedi- 
tions against the 
French and In- 
dians, and one 
or perhaps two 
Jews were with 
Washington on 
his expedition 


across the Alleghanies in 1754, and were among the 
recipients of grants of land for their services. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary movement 
and before the formation of strong parties was 
brought about, the Jews were almost to a man sup- 
portersof the colonial contentions. Thoughnumber- 


000, they had developed large commercial interests in 


New York. 


were the largest ship-owners. 


None the less, in all these cities they 
were ardent supporters of the various measures of 
non-importation designed to frustrate the British 
acts, and this in the face of the fact that they were 
greatly engaged in intercolonial and English trade 
and in some places, as in Philadelphia and Newport, 
At least eight Phila- 
delphia Jews were among the signers of the non-im- 


portation resolutions adopted in that city in 1765, and 


Monument Erected in Memory of the Jewish Soldiers Who Died in the Civil War, 
Cypress Hill Cemetery, Brooklyn, New York. 
(From a photograph.) 


five subscribed to those of New York in1769. When 
war actually broke out Jewish names occurred on 


the first rosters. 
Though no com- 
plete figures 
have been com- 
piled, it is prob- 
able that not less 
than 100 officers 
and men served 
atonetimeoran- 
otherin the Rev- 
olutionary war. 
Noteworthy in 
this connection 
are the forty 
Jews among the 
sixty men who 
composed Capt. 
Richard Lush- 
ington's  com- 
pany of Charles- 
ton. Twenty- 
fouroflicers have 
been counted, 
among the most 
distinguished 
being Lieut.- 
Col David S. 
FRANKS, Lieut. 
Isaac FRANKS 
(lieutenant-colo- 
nel of Pennsyl- 
vania militia, 
1794), and Ma- 
jor Benjamin 
Nones. The 
slight increase 
in the Jewish 
population  be- 
tween the close 
of the Revolu- 
tionary war and 
the outbreak of 
the War of 
1812, and the di- 
videdsentiments 
which prevailed 


during the latter war, render it likely that less than 
fifty Jews participated in it, and none appears 
to have gained special distinction. In the Mexican 
war about sixty Jews saw service, the most promi- 
nent being Major and Surgeon David de LEon, who 
twice received the thanks of Congress for gallantry, 


mies organized their medical departments. 


ing only a bare 2,000 in a total population of 2.000, - | and who as surgeon-general of the Confederate ar- 


Newport, Philadelphia, Charleston, Savannah, and 


The effect of the increase of the Jewish popula- 
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tion between 1848 and 1860 is shown in the military 
records of the Civil war. Between 7,000 and 8,000 
Jews, in all ranks, saw service on both sides of this 
terrible conflict, some with rare distinction. In- 
cluded in this number are 9 generals, 18 colonels, 8 
lieutenant-colonels, 40 majors, 205 captains, 325 licu- 
tenants, 48 adjutants, etc., and 25 surgeons. In the 
recent Spanish-American war (1898) Jews formed a 
far greater proportion of the forces, and served with 
distinction. The numbersengaged were as follows: 


Officers: army, 32; navy, 27; non-commissioned ofti- - 


cers and men: army, 2,450; navy, 42. 

A considerable number of Jews have always been 
found in the regular army and navy. As officers the 
following have been conspicuous: Major Alfred 
MonpkEcar (1804-87), expert on ordnance and explo- 
sives; Commodore Uriah P. Levy (1792-1862), 
secured the abolition of corporal punishment in 
the navy; Capt. Levi M. Harpy (1798-1870) ; Capt. 
Adolph Mauix (1848) ; Col. Charles H. LAucHHEIMER 
(1859); and Capt. E, L, ZALInski (retired 1894), 

From the days when Georgia was a colony and a 
Jew occupied the governor's chair, and from those 
when Haym SALOMON not only sustained the weak 
credit of the Congress of the Revolution but out of 
his private purse supported some of the most promi- 
nent of the leaders of thetime when, without his aid, 
the country would have been deprived of their serv- 
ices, down to the appointment in 1902 by President 
Roosevelt of Oscar S. Straus to the position 
of successor to the late President Harrison as 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, there has been a full record of service. 

Though five Jews have been elected to the Senate 
(David L. YurEE [1845-61]; Judah P. BENJAMIN 
[1852-61]: Benjamin F. Jonas [1879-85]; Joseph 
Simon [1897-19038]; and Isidor Rayner [1905]), it 
is a noteworthy fact that none of these has ever held 
a position of leadership in the Jewish community, 
and their selection has been made irrespective of any 
support from specifically Jewish sources. Nor has 
any, with the exception of Judah P. Benjamin, at- 
tained a position of leadership among his colleagues 
in the Senate. Benjamin’s services to the Confed- 
eracy as secretary of state after his resignation from 
the Senate, and his subsequent career in England 
stamp him as the foremost Jew of American birth. 
The House of Representatives has had about forty 
Jewish members, of whom four are serving at the 
present time. Henry M. GoLDFOGLE, representing 
a constituency made up largely of Jews, has dis- 
played an intelligent activity in promoting measures 
of specifically Jewish interest, and has taken a promi- 
nent part in the endeavor to compel Russia to rec- 
ognize American passports held by Jews. In 1904, 
moreover, both political parties adopted declarations 
in their platforms, pronouncing in favor of the in- 
stitution of measures to insure the equal treatment 
and protection of all American citizens sojourning 
or traveling in foreign countries; and in his message 
to Congress of Dec., 1904, President Roosevelt spoke 
vigorously against the Russian attitude as affecting 
American Jewish citizens. Of Jews who have served 
their communities in the lesser offices, ranging from 
that of city alderman or councilman to the higher 
state positions, the numbers are so great that no ac- 
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count is possible here. Yet space must be allowed 
for the mention of Judge Mayer SULZBERGER of 
Philadelphia, conspicuous among American Jews 
not only by reason of his exceptional learning, but 
also because of his activity in all fields of Jewish 
activity. 

Especially noteworthy also is the fact that the 
first statue presented to the United States, thereby 
originating Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, was the gift, in 1888, of a Jew, Lieutenant, later 
Commodore, Uriah P. Levy. The statue is one of 
Thomas Jefferson, in bronze, and was executed by 
the French Jewish sculptor David d’Angers. 

8. Civil and Political Rights: It was within 
the bounds of what soon became the United States 
that Jews for the first time in modern history were 
put upon a plane of absolute equality with other 
races. Rhode Island, founded by Roger Williams 
as a refuge for the persecuted of all forms of rdli- 
gious beliefs, welcomed the Jews not less than 
others, For that reason the Jewish community in 
that colony attained prominence at an carly date, and 
contributed largely to its development along com- 
mercial lines. New York, South Carolina, Pennsyl. 
vania, and Georgia gave the Jewsa generous welcome 
as well, and attracted in consequence considerable 
Jewish communities at an early period of their re 
spective histories. The unfavorable environment of 
Puritan New England, which actuated Roger Will- 
iams to establish his colony as a protest against the 
illiberal views which predominated in the adjoining 
colonies, rendered the establishment of any sort of 
Jewish community in their midst an impossibility. 
This was all the more remarkable since the earlier 
forms of government and laws were fashioned ina 
manner upon Old Testament lines. This was par- 
ticularly the case in Massachusetts (whose first 
criminal code [1641] gave chapter and verse from 
the Bible as its authority), as also in Connecticut, 
The records of the colony of New Haven, founded 
in 1638, have a distinctly Old Testament character, 
and Biblical precedent is quoted for almostevery gov- 
ernmental act. - One can form some opinion of the 
measure of Old Testament influence when one con- 
siders that in the code of colony laws adopted in 
New Haven in 1656 there are 107 references to the 
Old Testament to 29 to the New, and of the latter 
5 are of an ecclesiastical character. 

But Jews as individuals contributed little or 
nothing to direct the trend of the colonial legisla- 
tion of this early period. "The few who arrived 
previous to the birth of liberal ideas during the 
period of the Revolution were contented to be 
allowed the rare opportunity of living in unmolested — 
exercise of their religion, and made no contest for 
political rights, though an occasional bold character, 
such as Asser LEvy and Rabba Couty, helped much 
to make it known that the heavens would not fall 
if a Jew were accorded certain political privileges. 
The participation of Jews in the control of the 
Dutch West India Company caused the extension of 
liberal political ideas to the colony of New Amstct- 
dam, and they do not appear to have been seriously 
curtailed after the English occupation, Jews were 
naturalized occasionally in most of the colonies else- 
where than in New England; and in New York they 
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appear to have voted for state officials before 1787 
(sce page 348). Under the Parliamentary Act of 
1740 foreigners who had been resident in the 

British colonies fora period of seven 


Naturali- years could be naturalized without 
zation Act taking the sacrament, merely an oath 
of 1740. of fidelity taken upon the Old Testa- 


ment being required. Before 1762 
there is record that thirty-five Jews availed them- 
selves of this privilege, and after that date many 
others must have taken the oath. Georgia, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina placed no obstacles in the 
wav of a Jew holding any office, though in most of 
the other colonies Jews were barred because of the 
necessity, on the assumption of office, of taking an 
oath either “upon the true faith of a Christian” or 
declaring a belief in the divine inspiration of the 
New Testament. Similarly, in the more illiberal 
colonies the right of suffrage was restricted to 
Christians, though it is likely that the restrictions 
were not severely enforced. | 

Though the constitutions established during the 
Revolutionary period fixed no religious qualifications 
for the suffrage, except that of New Hampshire, they 
were far more stringent where the matter of holding 
office was concerned. All but Rhode Island, New 
York, and South Carolina restricted office-holders 
to those professing the Christian religion, and this 
too in spite of the fact that the preambles to most of 
the constitutions proclaimed emphatically the rights 
to which man was by nature entitled. To men of 
logical mind, like Jefferson and Madison, this incon- 
sistency was always a thorn in the flesh, and in 
their own state, Virginia, they soon began an agita- 
tion that culminated in 1785 in the passage of the 
Religious Freedom Act. This liberal movement 
was responsible for the guaranties embodied in the 
ordinance of 1787, which effectively insured for all 
time the fullest degree of civil and religious liberty 
in the territory northwest of the Ohio River. With- 
in a few months the same idea was written in the 
Constitution, which provides that “no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any pub- 
lic office or public trust under the United States”; 
this clause, strengthened by the first amendment, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” fixed the federal law and established the 
absolute equality of citizens of all creeds in all the 

territory over which the United States 
Principle of had control. Though there is no evi- 

Religious dence that Jews had any direct hand 

Liberty. in placing this fitting capstone to the 

constitutional structure, the influence 
exerted by the example of so commanding a figure 
as IIaym SALOMON, and the services rendered the 
United States by the Jewish soldiers in the field, 
probably played their part. In this connection may 
be mentioned the petition which Gershom Mendes 
Seixas, Simon Nathan Asher Myers, Barnard 
Gratz, and Haym Salomon, the mahamad of the 
Mickvé Isracl synagogue of Philadelphia, on Dec. 
23, 1783, sent to the Council of Censors of Pennsyl- 
vania praying for the removal of the declaration of 
belief in the divine inspiration of both the Old and 
the New Testament as a qualification for member- 
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ship in the Pennsylvania assembly; and the letter . 
which Jonas Phillips addressed to the Federal Con- 
vention, Sept. 7, 1787, requesting that it abolish the 
same qualification (“ Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 
No. 2, p. 107). Before the close of the century there 
was great advance in conforming the state constitu- 
tions to the more liberal federal constitution. The 
spread of democratic ideas, started by the election 
of Jefferson to the presidency, which was char- 
acteristic of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, broke down the barriers of intolerance 
everywhere but in Maryland, and that state gave 
way just as the period was brought toa close. The 
effective work accomplished by the ConEN and 
ErrrNG families in pushing through the “Jew Bill” 
after more than twenty-five years of agitation has 
already been referred to and can be found treated in 
detail in the article MARYLAND. It is the only in- 
stance in American history where the establishment 
of a fundamental constitutional principle can be 
credited directly to the specific labors of individual 
Jews. 

There have been numerous instances in which 
Jews have come in conflict with the universal Sun- 
day laws. In practically all cases the right of the 
state to enact Sunday laws as police regulations has 
been sustained. The statutory lawsof 
New York and Indiana exempt one 
who observes some day of the week 
other than the first day and refrains 
from labor thereon, from suffering prosecution under 
the Sunday laws (“ Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Boc." No. 
11, p. 101). In 1901 S. H. Bororsky, a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, introduced 
a bill exempting persons who observed the seventh 
day as Sabbath from any penalty for laboring on 
the first day. The bill passed the House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. That the Sunday laws in 
many cases inflict direct hardship upon large sec- 
tions of the Jewish community can not be denied, 
and any interpretation of them except as police 
regulations would undoubtedly be construed as in- 
fringements upon the religious liberty of the indi- 
vidual. A solution of the difficulty might be found 
in the generaladoption of the New York and Indiana 
statutes, but there is as yet no indication of any 
movement to bring thisabout. In cases where Jews 
are interested parties or witnesses, objection has 
at times been raised against going to trial or 
giving testimony on the seventh day of the week. 
Occasionally a postponement has been allowed or 
a witness excused, but the prevailing attitude of the 
courts has been that where duties to one's religion 
and to the state come in conflict the latter must pre- 
vail. The fact that there has been a general tend- 
ency on the part of even the higher courts to 
maintain that this isa Christian country, and that 
legislation which is in conflict with the doctrines of 
Christianity can not be allowed to prevail, has not 
failed to arouse decided opposition in many Jewish 
quarters. 

9. Science, Art, Literature, and the Learned 
Professions: Jews have been members of all the 
learned professions— principally the legal and 
medical—and they have contributed notably to the 
advancement of nearly all the sciences and of the fine 
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arts. Many eminent physicians, medical writers, 
and professors in medical schools are Jews. There 
has been at least one distinguished Hebrew sculptor, 
Moses EZEKIEL, and there are several others of rank, 
among whom Ephraim KEYSER and Katherine M. 
Cohen should be mentioned. Louis Lorn is one of 
the leading painters of the country, and has done 
illustrating of a high order; the Rosen- 

Jews thals of Philadelphia, father and son, 
Eminent in are distinguished as etchers and en- 

All De- gravers. Among other artists of note 

partments. are Toby Rosenthal, L. Dessar, E. C. 

Peixotto, Henry Mosler, and Albert E. 
Sterner; Leo Mielziner is both sculptor and portrait- 
painter. Ascaricaturists Henry Meyer and F. Opper 
have made their mark. Bernard Berenson is one of the 
foremost living art-critics, and Charles Waldstein is 
one of the leading authorities on ancientart. Jews 
are also found as inventors, e.g., Emil Berliner, jn- 
ventor of the telephone-transmitter, and Louis E. 
and Max Levy, inventors of photoengraving proc- 
esses; as architects, such as Dankmar Adler of 
Chicago, and Arnold W. Brunner of New York; 
and as engineers, the most distinguished of whom 
is Mendes Cohen of Baltimore, one of the pioneer 
railroad-builders of the country, and at one time 
president of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 

Many Jews hold professorships in colleges: M. 
Bloomfield and J. H. Hollander at Johns Hopkins; 
Franz Boas, Richard Gottheil, and E. R. A. Selig- 
man at Columbia; Morris Loeb at the University of 
New York; Morris Jastrow and Leo S. Rowe at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Joseph Jastrow at the 
University of Wisconsin; Charles Grossat Harvard; 
Ernst Freund at the University of Chicago; Jacques 
Loeb at the University of California; Isidor Loeb at 
the University of Missouri; while a much larger 
number are assistant professors or instructors, Si- 
mon FLEXNER is one of the leading pathologists, and 
is director of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research; and Franz Boas is eminent as an anthro- 
pologist. 

The most distinguished Jewish writer of poetry 
in the United States was Emma Lazarus; Michael 
Heilprin gained eminence as an editor and writer, as 
have Louis Heilprin asan encyclopedist, Angelo Heil- 
prin as a geologist, and Fabian Franklin as a mathe. 
matician; A. Cahan, Ezra S. Brudno, Annie Nathan 
Mayer, Mary Moss, and Emma Wolf are successful 
novelists; and Morris Rosenfeld is a gifted Yiddish 
poet. Martha Wolfenstein has written Jewish tales 
of rare literary charm. 

Of Jewish periodicals and newspapers published 
in the United States the number has been legion (see 
PERIODICALS) The wide distribution of the Jewish 
community and the marked division into the Ortho- 
dox and Reform camps have rendered impossible 
the establishment of one central organ for the Jews 
of the country, asin England. Weekly newspapers, 
largely of local interest, though containing much 
readable material upon general Jewish 
affairs, and making some pretense to 
produce articles of literary quality, are 
published in all the large cities. "The 
first Jewish periodical published in the United 
States was “The Jew,” issued at New York in 1823- 


News- 
papers. 


1825; and unquestionably the most significant was 
the “ Occident," published at Philadelphia by Isaac 
LEESER from 1843 to 69 (the last volume edited by 
Mayer SULZBERGER). 

Among the more important weeklies are “The 
American Israelite,” Cincinnati, 1854; “The Jew. 
ish Messenger,” New York, 1857-1902; “The He- 
brew,” San Francisco, 1863; “The American Hoe. 
brew,” New York, 1879; “The Jewish Exponent,” 
Philadelphia, 1887; “The Reform Advocate,” 
Chicago, 1891; and “The Jewish Comment,” Bal. 
timore, 1895. At the present time three Jewish 
monthlies are issued: “The Menorah ” (1886), organ 
of the B'nai B'rith and the Jewish Chautauqua; 
“The Maccabean” (1901), the Zionist organ; and 
“The New Era Literary Magazine ” (1908); all pub. 
lished at New York. "The United Hebrew Charities 
of New York also publishes a magazine, * Jewish 
Charity,” devoted to sociological work, and there 
are numerous publications of a similar nature issued 
by other philanthropic organizations. 

Several periodicals have been published in Ger- 
man, and, since the Russian immigration, a number 
in Hebrew. All of these have been organs repre- 
senting specifically Jewish religious and literary in- 
terests. In this respect they have differed from the 
multitudinous issues of the Yiddish press which 
have seen the light since 1882, and which, though 
reflecting Jewish conditions, have in only a few in- 
stances had any religious cast; they have been more 
literary and scientific than religious. | 

In music a number of Hebrews have acquired a 
reputable position; and Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler is 
one of the greatest of living pianists. Jews are 
prominent also as actors and as dramatic authors, 

Among actors of bygone times may 
Music and be mentioned Aaron J. Phillips, who 
the Stage. first appeared in New York at the 

Park Theater in 1815 and was a very 
successful comedian; Emanuel Judah, who first ap- 
peared in 1828; and Moses S. Phillips, who acted at 
the Park Theater in 1827. Mordecai M. Noan, best 
known as journalist, politician, and diplomat, was 
also a dramatic author of considerable note. Other 
dramatists and authors were Samuel B. H. Judah 
(born in New York in 1790) and Jonas B. Phillips; 
and at the present time David BELAsCO is a most suc- 
cessful playwright. The control of theatrical pro- 
ductions in this country is mainly in the hands of 
Jews at the present time. The introduction of 
opera into the United States was due largely to 
Lorenzo da Pontrr. Alfred Hertz now conducts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, which is under 
the direction of Heinrich Conried. 

10. Commerce and Industry: In commerce 
Jews were notably important in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the early colonial period, more especially 
in Pennsylvania and in New York, many of the 
Jews traded with the Indians. The fact that the 
earliest settlers were men of means, and were Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews who had relatives and 
friends settled throughout the Levant, gave them 
specially favorable opportunities for trading. Some 
were extensive ship-owners, as Aaron Lopez of 
Newport, who before the Revolutionary war had a 
fleet of thirty vessels; and David and Moses Franks 
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of Philadelphia. Jews very early traded between 
the West India Islands and the North-American colo- 
nies, as well as with Amsterdam, Venice, ete. 

The Jewish immigrants who arrived in America 
during the nineteenth century were in the main poor 

cople who commenced trading in a small way, usu- 
ally by peddling, which, before the existence of 
railroads, was a favorite method of carrying mer- 
chandise into the country districts. By industry 
and frugality they laid the foundations of a consid- 
erable number of moderate fortunes. The Jews of 
New York became an integral part of that great 
trading community. 

The organization out of which grew the Stock 
Exchange of New York originated in an agreement 
in 1799 to buy and sell only on a definite commission ; 
and to this document were attached the signatures 

of four Jews. Since then Jews have 
Jews Act- been very active in the Stock Ex- 


ivein change and in banking circles, both 
Financial in New York and elsewhere. The 
Circles. great-grandson of Haym Salomon, 


William, is a factor of consequence in 
New York financial circles. Jacob H. Schiff and 
James Speyer are counted among the leading finan- 
ciersofthecountry. The Jewshavealsotaken anim- 
portant part in controlling the cotton trade, and in 
large measure the clothing trade has been through- 
out its history in their hands (see below). They are 
likewise very prominent in the manufacture of 
cloaks and shirts, and more recently of cigars and 
jewelry. 

11. Social Condition: 'The social organization 
of the Jews resident in America has differed little 
from that in other countries. 
period the wealthier Hebrews seem to have taken 
part with their Christian fellow citizens in the or- 
 ganization of dancing assemblies and other social 
functions, and clubs. Nevertheless, in the main, 
and without any compulsion, Jews preferred to live 
in close proximity to one another, a peculiarity 
which still prevails, 

At the time when little toleration was shown in 
other countries, there were in America many inter- 
changes of mutual good-will between Christians and 
Jews. Rabbi Hayyim Isaac Carregal was one of the 
close friends of Ezra Stiles, president of Yale Col- 
lege; and as early as 1711 the Jews of New York 
made a contribution of £8.12s. for the build- 

ing of a steeple on Trinity Church. 

Jews and Gershom Mendes Seixas, minister of 
Christians the Shearith Israel congregation, New 
Cooperate. York, was a trustee of Columbia Col- 

lege (1754-1815), although this organi- 
zation was under the Episcopal Church; and the 
Episcopal bishop of New York occasionally attended 
service in the synagogue. After 1848 there arrived 
a large number of Jews who could not speak the 
English language, and to them a certain odium at- 
tached on this account; but this seems gradually 
to have worn off. The general American public ex- 
hibited great sympathy for the Jews iu 1840 at the 
time of the Damascus murders, in 1858-57 at the 
üme of the Swiss troubles, and again in 1882. 1908, 
and 1905 on theoccasion of the persecutions in Russia. 
Hermann Ahlwardt, on his visit to America in 1895, 
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found the soil an unfavorable one for his anti-Semitic 
propaganda, and when he projected it was protected 
from violence by Jewish policemen. 

Though there is nothing corresponding to the 
anti-Semitic movements of continental Europe, an 
undoubted and extensive social prejudice against 
the Jews exists, which manifests itself in numerous 
petty though not insignificant ways, mainly in the 
Eastern States, where their numbers are greatest. It 
has assumed the form of excluding Jewish children 
from certain private schools, and their elders from 
clubs and some hotels. 

Very early the Jews in America began to form 
social organizations. A club was started in New- 
port as early as 1769; and social clubs—some com- 
prising many members and possessed 
of magnificent properties—have been 
established in many sections of the 
country. The development of He- 
brew social clubs has been larger in the United States 
than elsewhere. American Jews have also been 
especially given to the forming of secret orders, 
which, while they had primarily an educational and 
charitable purpose, had much social influence, and 
tended powerfully toward the continued association 
of Jews with one another when the hold of the 
synagogue upon them relaxed. These were supple- 
mented later by the formation of Young Men’s He- 
brew Associations, which, like the orders, partake 
to some extent of the nature of social organizations. 

A. H. F. 

12. Russian Immigration: Individual Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews, especially the latter, emigrated 
to the United States at the time of the American 
Revolution, among whom was Haym Salomon, one 


Hebrew 
Clubs. 


: of the noblest examples of devotion to American lib- 


erty and a friend of Kosciusko. The Russian ukase 
of 1827 drafting Jewish boys at the age of twelve to 
military service (see JEW. Eneyc. iii. 540b, s.v. Can- 
TONISTS), and that of 1845 extending the conscription 
to Russian Poland were the starting-points of emi- 
gration to England and thence to America. The 
epoch-making period of 1848 and the revolt in Po- 
land in 18683 were factors in increasing the emigra- 
tion of Jews from Russia. But the Russo-Jewish 
emigration en masse did not begin till 1881. Prior 
to that date it had been restricted almost entirely to 
the provinceslying about the Niemen and the Düna, 
and the emigrants were voluntary ones who desired 
to better their economie condition and to tempt for- 
tune elsewhere. 

With the anti-Jewish riots of April 27, 1881, at 
Yelizavetgrad, and the later riots in Kiev and other 
cities of South Russia, Jewish emigra- 
tion to the United States assumed an 
entirely different character, and re- 
ceived an impetus so remarkable as to 
create a new epoch in American Jewish history. The 
first group of the new class of immigrants, consisting 
of about 250 members of the Àm 'Olam Society 
(“Eternal People”), arrived in New York city July 
29, 1881; the third and last group of the same society 
arrived May 80, 1882, and was followed by streams 
of Russo-Jewish refugees. The immigration largely 
increased from 1892, and still more from 1901 (see 
MIGRATION). 


Emigra- 
tion. 


United States 


The forced emigration of the Russian Jews owing 
to their persecution by the Russian government 
evoked loud protests from prominent men in the 
United States, and much sympathy was expressed 
for the refugees. The most important mecting, 
convened by ex-President U. S. Grant and seventy 
others, was held Feb. 1, 1882, at Chickering Hall, 
New York, and was presided over by the mayor, 
William R. Grace. In Philadelphia a similar meet- 
ing was held a fortnight later (Teh: 15) under the 
presidency of Mayor Samuel King; and through the 
efforts of Drexel, the banker, 
the relief of the refugees was collected. Indeed, 
funds in aid of the Russian Jews were raised in all 
the principal cities of America. The Hebrew Immi- 
grants Aid Society of the United States collected in 
1882 about $300,000, of which the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle of Paris contributed $40,000, the General 
Committee of Paris $20,000, the Berlin Committee 
$85,000, the Mansion House Committee of London 
540,000, and the New York Russian Relief Fund 
(Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer) 907,000. Altogether the 
last-named fund amounted to about $70,000. In 
1883 about $60,000 more was collected, for the im- 
mediate relief of the Russian immigrants, and tem- 
porary quarters were built on Ward’s Island and 
at Greenpoint, L. I. About 3,000 immigrants were 
temporarily housed and maintained there until they 
found employment. 

Michael HEILPRIN induced the various committees 
to colonize the immigrants; but nearly all such un- 
dertakings proved unsuccessful. The Jewish Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Aid Society, however, 
reports for 1904 some improvement in this respect 
(* American Hebrew,” March 17, 1905; see also Jew. 

ENcvc. i. 256 et seq., 5.0. AGRICULTUR- 


Agricul- AL COLONIES IN THE UNITED STATES). 
tural This society is endeavoring to extend 
Colonies. its work by starting small agricultural 


settlements at different points. Many 
farms in Connecticutand Massachusetts have passed 
into Jewish hands, and the number of Jewish farm- 
ers in the United States is now estimated at 19,000. 
Altogether the various committees and societies as- 
sisted probably 5 per cent of the total Jewish immi- 
grants. Of the remainder, some were dependent 
on relatives and friends; but a great majority, 
independent of any assistance, worked out their own 
destiny as did their countrymen who preceded them. 
The Hebrew Immigrants Aid Society of New 
York helps to find the relatives and friends of Jew- 
ish immigrants, and pleads for the discharge of de- 
tained immigrants. The society engages lawyers to 
defend cases of deportation. From Sept. 1, 1902, to 
Aug. 1, 1904, it appealed 217 cases, 128 of which 
were sustained and 89 dismissed. The cost of the 
appeals amounted to $1,805.78. "The total income 
of the society for that period was $6,029.29. 
The Jewish pioneers from Russia and Poland be- 
came glaziers, cigar-makers, pedlers, 


Develop- small shopkeepers, and proprietors of 
ment of ` supply stores for pedlers. In the fifties 
Industry. there were about a dozen Russian 


Jews in New York engaged in various 
trades, as tobacco, jewelry, passementerie, millinery, 
hats and caps, and general dry-goods. During 
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the sixties there were Russo-Jewish manufacturers 
of hoop-skirts, cloaks, and clothing. A few Rus. 
sian Jews were among the California pioneers, and 
achieved their successes not as miners, but as mer- 
chants. Others drifted to the South, especially to 
Charleston and New Orleans, where they prospered 
as business men, cotton-planters, and even as slave. 


owners. Some became importers and exporters of 
merchandise. Abraham Raffel, a native of Suwalki, 


exported agricultural machinery and windmills to 
Moscow in 1862. Moses Gardner, a native of Sherki 
(b. 1815; d. 1908. in New York), imported linen 
crashes and furs from Russia, making annual trips 
to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni-Novgorod for 
that purpose. Solomon Silberstein, a native of 
Grodno, arrived in New York in 1849, went to Cali- 
fornia in 1850, and prior to 1867 was engaged in the 


: ggr 
a c Ros 
E uz Za | Bos 
Name of Union. ike a5 TE 
A K 
Amalgamated Waiters’ Union, No. 1, of | 
N. ee ee ee SS 200 i 50 25 
Bakers’ Union (Br ooklyn and Harlem). 500 200 40 
Bill-Posters’ and Ushers’ Union ...... 50 45 90 
Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union........... 00 60 30 
Brotherhood of Tailors, U. G. W. 
OL ivre V CER ARRA wees 
Pants Makers’ Union, U. G. W. of A. | 
Vest Makers’ Union ................ 
Ionen onis Makers’ Union, U. G.W. 
€4«69582206€99.82068232829289 3 eeeee ee oe 
Sailor Jacket Makers Union, U. G. 10,000 9,000 90 


e*0062626625282282€$666062925066$092080666002929€6 


V. of 
Children's Jacket Makers’ Union, U. 
GOW COL A ics ctswew sev nt 
Washable Stuff Sailor Suit Makers’ 
Unión... iis eee 
second Hand Clothing Tailors’ ' Un- 
ion. @eeseoeeoee eeeeeveevpwveeeseeeoceoseeeeese@ 
Choristers’ Union ............. OPE 
Cigarette Makers’ Union, Flat. ead 
Cigarette Makers' Union, Paper.. 
Cigarette Makers’ Union, Progres- | 
sive Rolled (60 per cent EITIS) s; Vau J 


Clipping Sorters’ Union (girls)... 300 150 o0 

Cloak and Suit Tailors’ Union........ 6,000 3,000 50 

Cutters’? Union... esee en rr * 

East Side Barbers’ Union............. * 

Hebrew Actors’ Protective Union .... 70 35 50 

Infant eu d union POP * 

Knitters’ Union, New York......... l 2 ~ z 
i Brooklyn... . d 200 |. 110 i 

Ladies’ Waist Makers’ Union.. T 500 475 95 

Ladies’ Wrapper Makers’ Union...... 300 210 90 

Mineral-Water Bottlers’ and Drivers’ 

Union..... PE pA Caio US a p j g 
Mattress Makers’ Union.............. 250 125 | 50 
Paper Box Makers’ Union............ 500 19 10 
Purse and Bag Makers’ Union........ 300 255 85 
Shirt Makers' Union Pra eiecit $e i 300 27 90 
Suspender Makers, L. 9560 A. F. of L. = 

" Trimming Operators’ Union | 500 400 i 
Theatrical Musical Union (about 1,000 

JEWS) intir iraran tarian aang. 

Trunk Makers’ Union .......... MA ERA " 

Typographical Union................. 150 112 o 

Variety Actors’ Union...... eene 100 90 90 
TOLAISH oa SV sr Rod o boda 20,970 | 15,582 


* Joined non-Jewish unions. 


importation of furs from Alaska, then a Russian 
possession. Silberstein even ventured across Bering 
Strait to Kamchatka and Vladivostok to import 
merchandise to California. His business increased 
to such an extent that he chartered a special vessel 
to transport his goods; and it may be added that he 
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ve orders to the captain not to begin the voyage 
on a Sabbath-day. Russian Jews were largely in- 
terested in the Alaskan Fur Company. 

Reuben Isaacs, a native of Suwalki, arrived in 
New York in 1849 and went to California in 1850. 
From 1868 he was engaged with his brother Israel 
in the exportation of kerosene oil to Japan. Later, 


under the firm name * Ti. Isaacs & Bro.," they opened. 


a branch at Yokohama and Kobé, Japan, and, as 
“The American Commercial Co.," they established 
another at Manila, Philippine Islands. There are 
several American-Russian Jews now (1905) doing 
business With Japan. 

Up to the eighties the Russian Jews were princi- 
pally pedlers, shopkeepers, and manufacturers, but 
with the Jewish persecution in Russia many skilled 


| 1902. 


Penal Institutions. 
Total Total Russian 
Prisouers.| Jews. Jews. 
M | —— ——— ES a 
Blackwells Island Workhouse...... 1,930 JIS d aeara 
[Blackwells Island Workhouse dur- 
ing the year]... n [17,745] [465] | ...... 
Brooklyn Disciplinary Training 
SOOO a eds eA e RR ROO OR a eames Ske 225 19^ 1 wx 
City Penitentiary..... eese enn 630 47 | about 2/8; 
House of Refuge.. ..ssssserersereee 850-900 POT ote age Gs 
MONIDS: ere acea ved eee sore eee Hele 490-450 80-35 E uve 
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Russian 
iro Total Total 
Penal Institutions. : h and Po- 
Prisoners.| Jews. lish Jews. 
es O | ——— 

Albany Penitentiary........---- 700 1 
Auburn RM 1,100 36 8 
Blackwells Island Almshouse...| 2,170 7 3 
Blackwells Island Workhouse...| 1,100 11 Js 
Clinton Prison ........« enn 900 25 18 
Elmira Reformatory..........-. 1,450 99 18 
Kings County PrisOn.......0ee- 800 3 | | 8 
Sing Sing Prison........... 1,600 12 26 
TOIS dits edd Y ex NER os | 9,820 257 | 12 
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Dr. Radin gives the following figures forthe New 
York city prisons for the years 1902, 1908, and 
1904: 


1903. 1901. 
Total | Total | Russian | Total | Total | Russian 
Prisoners.| Jews. Jews. |Prisoners.| Jews. Jews. 
1.800. 48 n 
[19,963] word T [19,520] | [1,086] | about 600 
210-950 |. 16-20 | ...... 215 21 3 
-620 45-50 | about2/3 746 52 22 
| 850-950 910-950 | .....- 850 953 92 
| 450-500 | 30-40 | ...... 1,380 153 60 
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laborers were forced to emigrate to America. These 
were later organized into various unions; and many 
affüliated with the United Hebrew Trades of the 
stateof New York, organized in 1889 by Morris Hill- 
quit and Joseph Barondess. The skilled Jewish 
laborers in New York city now number over 75,000, 
of whom two-thirds are Russian Jews. The United 
Hebrew Trades represent about 25,000, but in times 


of strikes they increase to 50,000. Abraham Lipp- ` 


man, secretary of the United Hebrew Trades, has 
furnished the above table on page 368, showing the 
various unions, their average memberships, and the 
number of Russo-Jewish members in Jan., 1905. 

Russo-Jewish skilled laborers are found elsewhere 
than in New York. In the silk-factories of New 
Jersey, in the machine-shops of Connecticut, and in 
the jewelry-factories of Rhode Island they are to be 
seen side by side with the best non-Jewish working 
men. 

Russian Jews havealso helped to develop the real- 
estate market in the principal centers of the United 
States. In the city of New York they are among 
the largest operators; and they have built up 
Brownsville, a suburb of Brooklyn, and a consider- 
able part of the Bronx on the Harlem River. Russo- 
Jewish activity in every line of industry extends to 
all cities of the Union, but more particularly to 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, and St. Louis. 

Criminal statistics show a low percentage of crime 
among the Russian Jews as compared with the gen- 
eral population. The report of Dr. A. M. Radin, 
visiting chaplain of New York state prisons, for 
the year 1903 presents the following details concern- 
Ing the Jewish prisoners: 

XII.—924 


The large percentage of Jewish boysin the House 
of Refuge on Randails Island is accounted for by the 
existence of special sectarian protectories, which care 
for a large number of boys, while the Jews have no 
separatehouse of refuge. "These statistics, from the 
densest and most crowded Jewish population in the 


Union, are the best evidence of the moral and law- 


abiding character of the Jews in general and of the 
Russo-Jewish immigrants in particular. Where the 
Jews are not so thickly congregated few if any are 
to be found in the prisons: in each of three of the 
penalinstitutions of the upper part of the state of 
New York, namely, the Syracuse Penitentiary, the 
Monroe County Penitentiary at Rochester, and the 
Erie County Penitentiary at Buffalo, there was in 
1908 only one Jew. 

The Russian Jews, even those who have neglected 
or have had no opportunity to study in Russia, learn 
the English language as soon as they 
arrive in America; and some study 
the higher branches of English litera- 
ture, Their children almost without exception at- 
tend the public schools; and many avail themselves 
of the education afforded in the high schools, the 
City College, and the Normal College, as well as the 
universities. More than 60 per cent of the students 
in these collegesare Russo-Jewish immigrants or the 
children of Russian Jews. The majority of the 
parents are poor; but they pinch themselves to 
keep their children in college rather than let them 
contribute to the support of the family. 

Among the Russian Jews in New York city there 
are about 400 physicians, 1,000 druggists, 300 den- 
tists, 400 lawyers, and 25 architects, besides many 
in other professions, particularly musicians and 
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composers of popular music. Biographies of the 
more prominent professional men will be found in 
the “American Jewish Year Book for 5665.” Also 
many Russian Jews are clerks in the city departmen- 
tal offices; and a large number are teachers iu the 
publie schools. 

Since about 1885 the Russian Jews in America 
have created an amount of literature in Yiddish 
exceeding the productions of the same kind that have 
been published in Russia and elsewhere during the 
same period (see L. Wiener, * A History of Yiddish 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century," New York, 
1899). Six daily Yiddish newspapers are printed in 
the city of New York (circulation exceeding 100,000 
copies), which inform the Jewish immigrants of the 
general topics of the day and serve by their ad vertise- 
ments as aids in securing employment. "They serve 
also to help the immigrants in the reading of news- 

papersin English. "Thereare, besides, 

Yiddish the Hebrew weekly “Ha-Leom” and 

Press. other Yiddish and Hebrew periodicals. 
The Yiddish and Hebrew press is al- 
most exclusively in the hands of Russian Jews, 
who are well represented also among the reporters 
and journalists of the secular press (see Drachman, 
“ Neo-Hebraic Literature in America,” in “Seventh 
Report of Jewish Theological Seminary Associa- 
tion,” New York, 1900). 

Russo-Jewish educational work in the city of New 
York is conducted by The Educational Alliance, 
of which David BLAUSTEIN is superintendent and 
Adolph M. Radin and Harris Masliansky are lec- 
turers. Others hold special classes in various 
branches of science and literature. Russian Jews 
are devoted frequenters of the public libraries, read- 
ing the best selected literature and but little fiction. 
Their principal literary societies are the OHOLE 
SHEM Assocratron and MefizeSefat Eber. Among 
earlier literary societies were Doreshe Sefat Eber, 
founded in 1880 (issued * Ha-Me’assef,” No. i., 1881); 
the Hebrew Literary Society of Chicago (issued 
“Keren Or," 2 Nos., Chicago, 1889); Mefize Sifrut 
Yisrael be-Amerika (issued “Ner ha-Ma’arabi,” 
New York, 1895-97); and the Russian American He- 
brew Association, organized by Dr. A. Radin in 
1890. 

The first Russo-Jewish congregation, the Beth 
Hamidrash Hagodal, was organized in New York in 
1852. There are now more than 300 large and small 
congregations and hebras; also orders, lodges, and 
benevolent and charitable societies and institutions, 
foremost among which are the Beth Israel Hospital 
and the Gemiluth Hasadim Association. With re- 
gard to the synagogues it should be noted that the 
Russian Jew does not adopt Reform customs, but is 
strictly Orthodox. Short biographical sketches of 
their rabbis and cantors will be found in the * Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book for 5664.” 

The Russian Jew is quickly adapting himself to 
American life. According to Dr. M. Fishberg, 
Russo-Jewish immigrants improve in stature, chest- 
development, and muscular strength after their ar- 
rival Their descendants, he says, are improving 
physically, morally, and intellectually under the 
favorable influence of American conditions. When 
called upon the Russian Jews in America do not 


hesitate to fight for the country which has given 
them freedom. During the war with Spain the 
number of Russian Jews who enrolled as volunteers 
in the United States army was greater in proportion 
to their population than that of other foreigners, 
The regular army also lias a goodly number of Rus- 


‘sian Jews in its ranks; and their bravery, energy, 


and power of endurance have frequently been 
praised by their oflicers. 

See also AGRICULTURAL COLONIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES; DRAMA, YrDDISU; MIGRATION; New 
York; Russia, EMIGRATION (where statistics are 
given). | 
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13. Statistics: The growth of the Jewish popu- 
lation in the United States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been quite extraordinary. At the beginning 
of the century it probably did not number more than 
2,000 (800 in Charleston, 500 in New York, 150 in 
Philadelphia, and the remainder scattered through- 
out the rest of the original states). The population 
received accretions, mainly from England and Ger- 
many, up to 1848, when the number had increased to 
50,000. Then from the Teutonic lands there occurred 
a great immigration due to the failure of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and up to 1881 the immigrants probably 
numbered over 100,000; then the population was 
estimated at 280,257. During the twenty-five years 
1881-1905 very nearly 1,000,000 Jewish immigrants 
reached the United States, as follows: 


Years. New York. Philadel- Baltimore. Totals, 
phia. 
1881-34... o0] seosssas | sassone PCR 62,022 
1885-08. ... 404,101 36,3 390 18,677 459,168 
1899........- 29.088 1,649 1,468 32. 200 
1900.4 2 ets 53,687 3,870 2,439 59,996 
TOO beers erences 87,952 2,200 1,343 41,548 
TOUS eens 54,591 2.475 1,566 58,635 
THOS o ovr sss 60,815 29.901 2,993 67,1 65 
TOUL pelos ieee 89,4452 5,310 6,606 101,358 
TODO 4 vas wien 100,838 9,302 5,086 114,816 
Totals....| 830,017 — 61,096 40, 73 996,908. 


Against the extraordinary immigration must be 
counted a certain amount of emigration, including 
about one per cent who are deported, and a large 
number of Russian Jews who suffer from nostalgia 
(* American Hebrew,” May 15, 1904), but no complete 
figures are ascertainable with regard to the numbers 
thus returning. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of Jews, especially from England and Ger- 
many, travel above the steerage class; and the sta- 
tistics above given do not include persons who went 
through Canada. Allowing for the natural in- 
crease, the Jewish population can not at present be 
much below 1,700,000. 

The original 250,000 who were in the United 
States in 1877 would by natural increase have 
reached 400,000 by this time, and the 1,000,000 im- 
migrants that have poured in since then must have 
increased at least 200,000 if they are reckoned on a 
mean population of 400,000 immigrants during the 
last twenty-five years. The movement of popula- 
tion within the last thirty years may be estimated as 
follows: 


Native Immigrant 

(1577). |ds581-1905).| Totals. 
Numbers enumerated....| 250,000 1,000,000 1,250,000 
DEANS na a eaa 100,000 150,000 250,000 
DIPUIS 2oro nda rA C E hne tiles 250,00 920,000 600. U00 
IBOPeaSe sos Vxor 150,00 200.000 350,000 
TOU tapas eos Vice wer kuh 0,000 1,200,000 1,600.000 
Born in America......... 350,000 300,000 650,000 


The above is quite a conservative estimate. For 
example, the increase on the immigration reckoned 
at 1.02 per annum upon a mean population of 400,- 
000 would by geometrical progression for twenty- 
five years reach 1.66 (= 1.02 raised to the 25th 
power). This would imply an increase of 266,000 
rather than 200,000. Similarly, applying an in- 
crease rate of 1.02 to the 250,000 original inhabitants 
of 1877, it would increase to 1.78 (1.02 to the 28th 
power) during the twenty-eight intervening years, 
and would show an increase in numbers of nearly 
200,000 instead of the 150,000 estimated. If these 
figures were adopted, the total number for the 
United States at the present time (1905) would be 
1,700,000, of whom 750,000 would have been born 
in the country. 

The Jews are spread unequally throughout the 
United States. On the whole, their relative den- 
sity of population corresponds to that of the popu- 
lation in general except as regards the North At- 
lantic States. A large proportion of them have 
landed on the Atlantic coast, and have for vari- 
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ous reasons remained in the Eastern States. It is, 
however, a mistake to think that all immigrants re- 
main in the cities at which they land. 
Apart from the exertions of institu- 
tions like the Agricultural Aid and 
Removal Society, many immigrants of 
their own accord move inland. It is on record, for 
example, that of the 880,017 who reached New York 
during the years 1885-1905, 227,523 left the city dur- 
ing the year in which they arrived. "The following 
table represents the distribution of Jews according 
to states, with the chief towns in each state, the 
population, and the dates of settlement so far as 
can be ascertained, according to the estimate of 1877 
and that made in ihe articles relating to the various 
states in THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. Both are esti- 
mates, and are therefore likely to be somewhat 
above the reality, but each is incomplete, and it is 
probable that the incompleteness counterbalances 
the overestimation. In a few instances names of 
towns and agricultural colonies in which Jews 
settled but no longer reside are given in parentheses: 


Distribu- 
tion. 


1877 1905. 
Alabama...........0000- ee 2,045 7,000 
ANVIS(OT 5.35432 ocdeseaeteaaeesGeern). Sees 100 
BPessemer y ide visable eee PRK CHT} lees j 100 
Birmingham ......-.ceccecssesees — 90 1,400 
Claiborne (1840). 
Demopolis (1850) $$5à58585385853555828925352528528529 eetees 124 
Eufaula (1890) 4s o da e ases 4I. wetens 56 
Huntsville (1850)................ Les T2 187 
Mobile (1724) **:í528$999 *íestscti(]|0|(titi(c]ecÀ [c] |i s 36 
Montgomery (18582) ....... sena 600 1,000 
seima €ESDÜ) S iced ege e ERR EP ee E. 200 250 
Sheffield (1884) * 2 » 5» » 5» » 9» b b b 5.555553 *$*tt*98585€* 8,000 
Tuscaloosa (19043).............. eee] orn 85 
Uniontown (1840) .................. 16 50 
Alaska, 
Cape Nome. 
Dawson. 
ÅYiZONA edente iium Ma eia Ra = 48 
Arkansas. [0 45s ea DIO PERS 1,466 3,085 
Camiden eins Xa ace cce o Len 86 rt 
Fort Smith (1815).......... eee 66 179 
Helena (1869)............--.. 2. - s. iso 120 
Hot Springs Chou) acs icceciaeecsee)  sescoo 150 
Jonesboro (L882)... cee ee eee eee el eee 125 
Little Rock (1833) ........ eee we ee] eee 1,000 
Pine Bluff (1S4d)... .. eee cece ev evens 250 425 
Texarkana soc 05s vases e oRF ERR. ETE 44 175 
California.. 3 os Sec tee wanes Sew 18,580 28,000 
Alameda. 
CGD dus sine st ae AEQ Manet Roa Da a j du tala 6+ 
(Fiddletown, 185i). 
Folsomi (1830)... x deese Pio e | 19 18 
(Grass Valley, 1856)........... esee oi 
(Jackson, 1856). 
(Jesu Maria, 1850). 
Los Angeles (1854).,.......... eese iocus 2,000 
Mar ysville CISD) MR 82 64 
(Nevada, 1899). coc caer we ren» 43 
Oaklanda isime edoceri era Sites 22 
Saeramento (I5 eener nenna eaaa 450 
San Bernardino............... eee ee 133 50 
San DiE Oae euan ekea naaa] ates 110 
San Francisco (ISAI) ese 5. e e9et 16,000 7,000 
San José. ...... eers Pes —P( 265 
(Shasta, 1504). es v rhe tr nna ae 18 
(Sonora, 1832). 
Stockton (1851)... eoe UR a xs 200 925 
ColorddO scu coquus nns SS 422 5,800 
Colorado Springs (1808).............| | ...... 7a 
(Cotopaxi [eol.], 1882). 
Cripple Creek. s usoiaedves bl xe vert] Seren 150 
Denver (1805) o cesisisesisnssesesis 260 4,000 
Leadville (1864) .1.... x9 x] ^— cx RxxPS 225 
Pueblo (1809) cca viwesurevcterkewel o cea 900 
Trinidad (1883)......... P |- Glace. 150 
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Connecticnt..................- 1,492 8,500 wr d [col.] in Pratt County, 
Ansonià..... esee Viana Pus pa eo VA 320 
Bridgeport, Topeka (1885)... cvv es ep eem].  oseesee 117 
Chesterfield (col. 1892). (Touro [col. ih 1886). 
Colchester (eot 1895) «652 es MERERI rcd 200 Wichita. 
anbury (190! 
DAY urs ( ). Kentucky. 995284288 à 8 & & 8 &à $ 9 ton 8 G 3,602 12,000 
Hartford (1838). tel ett TEE TE Samat, 2.000 aa (1879). E EE A . ASSESS 189 
eriden (1872) Foul ur mM" u^ 125 
Montville (col, Pe 2 Louisville ree pig ta ele dam aes 2d 7,000 
Jaw TURIN: (1OUS) s. chee eck cee eee | 9e L wensboro Å Ujaresrasassnannorane elt 155 
d mo ATO sad eem vett 1,000 D Paducah (1865)...... esee 208 231 
New PODES E : s 
Norwich (1899) MP "----——————— 125 OWS ON As m 7,538 12,000 
Waterbury...... ERAI MEN USE 68 400 alea (1801) ai ct posa sana 206 600 
Delaware... n.. Lees 585 | 1,500 || - Raonnouge dS D nnns] — M à 
Wilmington (1819; 1800)... S5 1,109 Donaldsonville (1890)... eene 179 
District of Columbi 1 3.500 Lake Charles. 
District of Columbia............ ,908 9 Monroe (1872)... ........ "—— 128 200 
Washington uos vete taxes det kes 1,815 Morgan City '1370). .... ..........| | «e i 85 
M € ettttneoesscsctastat?! UÜ 5 
Florida ouai sues era : 118 3,000 New Orleans sere ? rH A I 900 OD 
Jacksonville (1882) Poidesd ex SUADERE 180 312 (Sicily Island near Bayou Louis Col- 
WEY WOSlliscaxss Ave CaAy x X o Ev 50 158 ony, 1881). 
Pensacola (1871)............ De ad 60 250 
TAD Paen erini ara RACE COLEREN 30 200 ru M wo meas 500 5,000 
Georgia Lon Leste Leisten 2,704 7,000 Bun MTM. is n 
Albany (1876) PM PEERS 100 2 TIBOA uL ivive uo SERS - 
Athens (18:2)... ccce eerie 110 EE s LM 85 100 
Atlanta (1846) 4:697 6; € 3/9 RR 9 9 a WU 94 9.0 525 2,000 Portland. 
AHBHSidI e ioeebetuepegwe epe. ea 125 Rockland. 
Brunswick { AN omens NV VxEK ERE EE HE ate 
olumbus Oli olo ier ebsesrenbdb4d s 219 5 " 
T a e ens 350) 500 Maryland. uuu denen Tp 10,837 26,900 
Rome (08018) d iere cede 16 100 Dunne t 10,000 25,000 
ay ipe MR PEE C EAR: £ n c re ee Oe tts | 9 
Savannah (1733) 603 1,500 Double Trouble (col.). 
Idaho. "9 90909 5. ec ^» ** * ^» 9? ^ * se , >. >» 9 85 300 ee City (col. near). 
Boiss ONTE eE. seks 102 rostburg. |. 
Hagerstown (1898).. LE E E E E E E 49 209 
TIIBOlS |l cig ev vbx UO Xwewl 12,625 100,000 
Aurora (1861). Massachusetts. ............ lu. 8,500 60,000 
REIHE C900 Loans axem 115 141 d (1009 Je cux Nba xod ' 000 bee 
alro & & € 9 & 6 6 * e» à ese 9 5» * eee * à à ^ e * 5T rock on. e@eeseeeoeeeseeoeceeevetrs eee ee ep sesaeseaes - 
Chicago (1998) 0 eee sere rr en 10,000 80,000 Cambridge. 
Danville (1902). Chelseas serva d a x ae WerEe| — ARE 2,000 
Joliet....... ee re prd ores lbs VR pa eua 100 Fal River (185D)..oeeevek ck est9 E]  .qaasts 1,500 
Moline (1866)..... ..... Vi ue an 13 24 Haverhill (1899).................... DP 200 
Peoria (1847)............. PEE 400 2,000 Holyoke ...... E CORR CEPS 350 
Pontiac (1856) 4 over rete rx uS 27 40 LOWIOHGe..ereqa a wav korea 9A] mbon 600 
Quincy (1850)...... Pix a as € 500 136 (Leicester, 1777). 
Rock Island........ . EARE E Suecus 200 Lowell...... T PIATvV xw WEXRAMD » E D 800 
Springfield (1865)....... bad peek os]! 150 350 Lynn (1886). 
i A NAIGONawicme tess a a a aSa eaa 600 
pee Territory. mu HERO MELDE AE es 1,000 
rdmore. Or ams. 
ALOK scares cei rr aduExC.rkxaX€wkadi! weha 112 Pittsheld ivi aeria ev ews wawa n T La 350 
, uine 
Indiamà..... eee esee ss] 3,981. | 25,000 || Reverse eee) ees 300 
Ev ansville CES) annaua 375 800 Salom (18501)... e deeed ecce ieee m 300 
Fort Wayne (1848). en Cooma tie el ee Us 215 500 Springfield (1893).................s.]. uses 300 
Goshen (1878) ics ter viaccess etu wx 125 135 Worcester (18/8)........ eee lo ntn 1,000 
a Eta OD E A E EENS 2,300 
Kokomo-(1890) cc erescecxoeexvesceeces | care ea 5l Michigan....... MINE 3,23 16,000 
Lafayette (1849)... ... eee eens sevens 225 200 f eta ECY i PONE ENE i D» * T8 
YO REDDE LOU) eMe D E (Bad Axe, 1889; colony of farmers). 
Mus 5 o we 10 || Bay Gity (1880) 0.0L) 383 | 
Me. VINOD... eres sees sees eeepc 125 Detroit (1849). c eain enaa ve AR 2,000 8,000 
I E E E E EE n 132 Grand Rapids (1871)................ 201 
Peru (1870) BGs Bevo Sele eww 1678 0/000, 9/878 9 Vid 65 73 Hancoek 36 30 
South Bend. | Ti ue s 
coe (1890)... . ss. eee secre eee 100 i Kalamazoo (1878) RORMER MORD QNUM 217 275 
Bolle c oe vvrersersrtevervesvoererrereeese}; ié#eseeee898 ansin 
I0WAa cuoi rae wane Utd 1,245 5,000 D nhu) M Dd 60 
Burlington (1902) . VAT fin. 121 100 ; See de ene tn Da? 
Council Bluffs. visis 52 | 
Davenport (1861)....... sesso 201 201 1 
Des Moines (1873) ....... ve Cin cum 260 500 Minnesota........-.---------- 414 13,000 
Dubuque (1847).......... e. Tee 55 400 Duluth ose ret ees eee nn eee 28 Ade 
Keokuk (1 8256) 3, 2 $ t$ $2 8 8 t 9$ t $ 3$ 32 f f $ 1 $ f ses 152 66 Minneapolis (1865) irc LEE gt a 172 5.0 
McGregor (847) .... «eicere 91 SL. Paul (1850). utt Poit. 225 3,500 
Sioux City (1884)... .... scene 48 42U (Taylor Falls, 18% 
Kansas lo.l] 4 cee aga hans 819 3,000 Mississippi............. ipaa 2,262 3,000 
(Beer-Sheba, 1882 ` Ecol. T in Hodge- Columbus (1872).......... labis ios 100 10 
man County). Jackson (1854)...........ceeseees Sad 88 100 
(Hebron, 1884; Gilead col. in Coman- | Meridian (1808).....ccccssececeeeves 160 338 
x County, 1886). | Natchez ee ep rer ena 220 a 
ansas City. ort Gibson (1859).....esoresesesess|  weewes 1 
Leavenworth (1853)..... cce 455 Vieksburg (1843)........ . UC 520 659 
(Leeser in Finney County, 1886). Woodville (1849)... ..... cc cece cece 74 
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—————————— 

Missouri.......-..-- "—— 7,380 50,000 Ohio. "roe | 14,581 50,000 
Kansas City (1870) MT 240 5,500 nns ur 1.000 
St. Joseph (1850)........... eee eee eee 335 1,200 Bellaire (1850). us MERE OS 64 140 
St. Louis (1880) &8323253888228331327929t00792 9! 6,200 40,000 Canton veste (i817) EIL g Qd 1 2 

Cincinnati (1817) ....... E : 145 

Montana... .. eee eene T 181 2,900 Circleville ..... «esee UH MN 35 95 
Anaconda. . Cleveland (1887)........... eene 3,500 25,000 
Butte (1881)... esee e*s9-.9999| ç t**5** 250 Columbus 44 4 $9 859 $6825833289993590999959* 420 1,500 
Helena (1872) ......... eed SEIS 112 Dayton (1851) ;.o5oco veneror 500 1,200 

Nebraska certc» ev prés ues 222 3,800 e Mus (18066) .......... rere eee 110 

dix iit eer ek au a eRet eeyukeexs] — emen. 143 

Tansoln CIBBO) eser cubi eve CUR. perset aed Marion...;..« MEINE eg eck chal ek Waa HM EA 60 

Omaha (1856)...... cen n 66 3,300 Paua G58) te ssce asses aE 68 65 
EEEE TAA 780 300 Portsmouth ---- weve reece I 

kon Jd. , aad Springfield (1866)............ eee 148 300 
Golaueld. Toledo (1867)... eee ener 950 

New Hampshire......... esee 150 1,000 Youngstown 61:51) MADRE SNC RUN 140 
E MTS 160 || Oklahoma Territory. 

New Castle (1693). Oklahoma City............- Cx qain "xum 70 

> 9 

Portsmouth (1189 vit view y we yes 29 400 Oregon dette xed ERES . 868 6,000 
New Jersey............. eene] 9,993 40,000 (New Odessa, 1882; col. near Glen- 

Alliance (col. 1882)............. eda e 512 dale, on Cal. and Oregon R. R.). 

Atlantic ee "rur j 2 Portland (1858) .......... ee NOS 525 4,000 

Bayonne Verde eee e smekkas setis n . 

Do ndenc CIBO o es ences 59 5 Pennsylvania............ ..... | 18,007? | 115,000 

Carmel (col. 1882) ........... eens ves aneri 411 Aaronsburg (1786). 

Elizabeth (1850)........... ee E 1,200 Allegheny. 

Hoboken (1871) 4. mes 600 1.000 ESAMI PE MIN 1,200 

Jersey City (1870).......... eee 450 6,000 Braddock.. se coeeee sese eos vidas... wasak< 300 

Lakewood. Bradford. 

Long Branch....... esee 85 Doylestown (1891). N 

Morristown. Ed (T1590) itas pK a vtae 39 PETS 200 

Newark (1848)....... eene 3,500 20,000 Eri : 

New Brunswick ....... Coda AES ^ 173 400 Harrisburg CIBS9) oua Na erE eat aes 158 550 

Orange. JohnstoWwn.......-.....-- ea eaoasaa TEM 100 

Passaic (1893) ........ sees death ak 37 2,000 Lancaster (1183) .. ... CPV VENE FUE lla 1,000 

Paterson (1849)... Lc essen 49 6,000 Philadelphia (1703) ................. 12.000 75,000 

Perth Amboy. Pittsburg (1804)................ ese 2,000 15,000 

plane. ds errors ROcxMe RAD eiss 200 Reading (1861).......... cese 142 800 

Rosenhayn GOL 3889) ciue senso 1 “eee 294 Schaefferstown (1732). - . 

'IyentOl esee ces ceno we ENA EA 50 1,500 Scranton (1862)....... cese 245 5.000 

Woodbine (1891)....... eene nnn 2,000 Wilkesbarre (1848)......... — 250 hon 

New Mexico... eee 108 800 2E ae eee AIDS UI rues ? 
Albuquerque (1882)... ce | n 165 
Las Vegas ABDnin] rne 350 || Rhode Island ............. ....{ 1000 1,900 
Roswell ........ TTE TE 45 Newport (1658). ....... eee — 200 
Sanita ors (1846) |. eee rnm 108 20 Pawtueket.......... LONDRES VEM nn 200 

Providence (1878). 

New York. ..... ASIDE 80,565 | 820,000 Woonsocket (logi) score tive KV] - dba’ 175 

Albany (1661)...sesseesreroessesese 2,000 4,000 : 
Amsterdam (1865)... ... connate 250 South Carolina................. 1,415 2,500 
CA Ararat?’ on Grand Island, Ni agara Charleston (1695)........... eese 700 800 
. Falls [1825], near Buffalo). Columbia (1822).........- eese. dt 
Arverne. Darlington (1896) ........sso eene 56 45 
Bensonhurst. Florence (1887)............ ieee ine o eens 2i 
Binghamton.. .essssssesrsseserererer| tne 290 Orangeburg (1885)........ een M] rn E 60 
ae (1850) EO Ep 13,000 co Sumter (15956)..ccovr eere c eri red S9 175 
niulo- (1825) «v vex em hone 77d fe 
Coney Island. g South Dakota. ..... erre 10 250 
Elmira (1801)......... nnne 300 1,500 (Bethlehem-Yehudah, near  Cré- 
Flushing......eeeeeeettmmmmmmÀÁg 0 ru ZO mieux). 
Glens Falla... esee] ei (Crémieux Colony, 1882, Davison 
Ithaca (1891) ..... Qut ER ERE 55 100 County, 14 miles from Nt. Vernon). 
Kingston S Min a el Sioux Falls. 
Newburgh (1865).......... cece eee 58 5 2 
New York 09D ai vasn sas tere hie 60,000 672,000 TenneSS€e.... 2. cece ee ee eee xx 3,751 7,000 
Port Chester. .....ssessesecseesceeses| eee 300 Chattanooga (18 BSI)... E E 178 300 
Poughkeepsie. ...... KR] seere: rf) Knoxville (1863)... ee han 61 250 
Rochester (1840) ...... 2.02 eee eee ee 1,175 5,000 Memphis (1853).......... sene 2,100 2,500 
ca d (1856) diss prr raweewes|. ASA 550 Nashville (18:3)......... eee 1,085 
Sharon Springs. | 
Staten: Island... cirit esit] ai 60 || Texas.... ee nsec eee nn „-- -| 8,800 17,500 
Syracuse (1939), Luce ue sa hr xD n —À€ | 25,000 Austin (I500):44 4 bes see e adaa ano 
Tannersville. ] Beaumont (1895). 
Troy. essere xau Ea eR e REA de 300 3, Castroville. | 
Utica. Corsicana (18/5) ...... eee 90 880 
(Wowarsing [Sholom] Agr. Col., Ul- Dallas CAST Diss. coa cose wrens 260 1,200 
ster County, 1837). | El Paso (US0S) cc bokeh e ix wen] Vases 300 
Yonkers (18322). Fort Worth Pee DL ben 116 
, Gainesville (1882)...... ee RO 0m 180 

North Carolina........ serres 820 | 6,000 Galveston. (1837) 6.00.05 eene re tans 1,000 1,000 
Ne atia ioc. ze obese abd vader’ em 100 Halettsvlllósserereraxer ee x ewe Senate 105 
Goldsboro (1888)..... ecce eee 147 125 HOMPSLEA.......eece eee IRI nnm i 120 
Raleigh (1870) ....ssesesessecssere 19 28 Houston LISLE co ccaece pers eR DO 161 2.500 
Statesville (ISh pbvake ax ek evel Seas 97 San Antonio (1851).. 0... eene 302 auo 
Tarboro (1872)...... nnn ot 100 pler uu ccr cl uev la Eo ERE RENRIO serrer 225 
Wilmington (1852).......... eee 200 1,500 Velaseo (1831). i ai 

Victoria (1870)........... eere rn Sd 2 

moe ee ee 9 Waco (1900) Los vari té oo deo coasts 153 
wand Forks. 

(Painted Woods, 1882, col. near Bis- Uta E 258 1,000 
| Salt Lake City (before 1991)... ...... 180 


marck). 
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| 1877. 190: 
Mermont.. oc. ec eed | 120 700 
Burlington (1885).............. eee nns , 450 
NAPPING A EE E ea E 2,506 | 15,000 
Alexundrig 1858)... eim eocics | 110 
Charlottesville, ***?*tvt?*t9?*  t*52t$f228026032222250205 iibe o1 
Lynchburg... eae aede u rere enere] erene 140 
NOWDpOrt- NeWS. orccsrererseisrr edu neait 509 
Norfolk (1560)... 2. wu ne IV Eta. 500 1,200 
Petersburg (1863)................... 163 
Richmond (1885)..,..... OCT PNE 1,200 2,500 
DIAUHCON, as eria va soe EE E Ses visos 45 
(Waterview Colony [1882] on the 
Rappahannock River). 
Washington..... Vut Ero ete 145 2,800 
Seattle (1862) ..... ETE M 50 
Spokane. 
Te CESDO Lei pisa E PPDVePI! . Loos 15) 
West Virginia... n.n eraa. 511 1,500 
Charleston (1873).. ............. es | 93 142 
Huntington (1887).............eesss EP s 11 
Parkersburg.. esee eae! ‘ease 150 
Wheeling (1849) TARDE I ETE E 300 400 
Wisconsin ...... RAE MT 2,559 15,000 
Appleton (1813).............. esses. 143 162 
La Crosse (1850)........... eese 108 
AIBOISON eux eo seve ereen aenean Sanit . 60 
Milwaukee (1852) ....... DS 2,075 8,000 
Superior (1899). 
Wyoming .......... DNUS | 40 


The accompanying map gives most of this infor- 
mation in graphic form, indicating the relative im- 
portance of towns by the size of the characters in 
whieh their names are printed, and indicating those 
towns in which Jews were settled before 1800 in red: 
those between 1801 and 1848 in purple; those from 
1849 to 1881 in green; and the remainder in black. 

It will be of interest to compare the distribution 
between 1877 and 1908 in the various geographical 
divisions: 


1S7. 1905 
Geographical Divisions. 
per No Per 
Cent * | Cent 
50.64 | 1,103,700 | | v0.80 


REND 

North Atlantie Division.. | 116.017 3E 
i 

| 

i 


South Atlantic Division, , 21,158 O28 61.425 | 4.13 

South Central Division. 23. 964 10.11 Ue. 085 8.98 

North Central Division. 46.478 es 277,000 d.d 

Western Division........ 21,465 0.332 | 5l. "500 3.30 
are VM | 

99.84 | 355 8,710 | 99.98 


TOUS. ry VE LEES | 229,082 
: { 


Owing to the enormous numbers that remain in 
New York and the vicinity, the North Atlantic Di- 
vision has greatly increased its quota during the last 
quarter ofa century. Next to this, the greatest rela- 
tive increase been in the North Central Division, 
from 46,478 to 277,000. The increase in the Western 
States has not t relatively large, but from 21,465 
to 51,500 is by no means insignificant considering 
the difficulties and the expenses of EDHUSDOTURGION to 
the Pacific coast. 

No materials exist for deciding upon the national- 
ities of the Jewish settlers in the United States as a 

whole, but for the immigration of 

National- the last twenty years (1884- -1905) the 
ities. countries from which the Jewish im- 
migrants have come have been noted, 

and the numbers and percentaces, together with the 
percentages of the 10,015 of different nationalities of 
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those applying to the United Hebrew Charities for 
aid during tlie: year 1904-5, are as follows: 


es 
. Per Cent 
Nationality. Numbers. | Per Cent. Applying 
for Charity. 
ussians......... (aversa DON US 67.91 50.10 
AUSTrIANS Sea vCe EFL 192; 509 28.70 29.26 
RAUBRUGDHISI ee eres 49,757 5.88 5.77 
Germans .......... ees is 16,619 2.04 5.89 
Pree eis pod aS 431 .05 .13 
TIULC soe Jeb ode a 409 06 zl 
ENSIS oseese naiera ' 3,603 Ad 46 
PALS Leur ete ore "m 2,074 20 48 
SOFEHISCeRcsE RIS RV TR 3 Us ; T 
DaN ëS eeren rtea ERRERA 261 03 T 
SWISS QUIS Qua uU EB E ; 1 jules .03 
Spanish ............. odd 6 i wed 
SOVELUS o ste Wa T PNE ELI 42] .05 03 
South-Atmiericans......... 5 eas 0a 
Bulgarians........sssn... 7 iss 
GTCORS oso eeren tensa ia 12 - AS 
TOUllscosoveekes sesso] ii go 99.94 


These figures, which relate only to the immigrants 
arriving in New York, do not, of course, apply to 
the whole Jewish population, and especially leave 
out of account the English and German immigrants 
of superior social standing , Whose numbers are not 
counted in the immigration returns. Besides this, 
the offspring born on American soil for the last 
thirty years must by this time be at least one-third 
of the total number (see above). 

It will be observed that the Russian Jews who 
have arrived in the United States constitute only 
two-thirds of the Jewish immigration, nearly a quar- 
ter of it coming from Austria, The number of 
Jews from Denmar k and Sweden seems rather large 
compared with the Jewish population of those coun- 
tries. The Turks include Jewish inhabitants of Asia 
Minor and Palestine, as well as of Constantinopleand 

Salonica. 

It will also be observed that the Russian Jews 
apply for charity in somewhat smaller proportions 
than those of the numbers of arrivals of the same 
nationality, while the Austrian Jews s apply i in larger 
mls S, thusconfirming the impression of the great- 

r *Judenelend ” of Galicia. Only 2.39 per cent of 
iue applicants were American-born Jews. 

The actual figures for the chief occupations of 
88,827 Russian and Polish Jews and 24,221 Jewesses 
in New York, 1900, are: 


Males. .| Females. 

Engaged in manufacture of clothing...... 20,674 8,545 
Laborers (not speeilled)................... LOSS f ...... 
Agents..... XU D VE re Sere eee en pue qc d i af 663 ]! ...... 
C ler ks and copyists TRUE ES URS AATE E i eris 
Hucksters and peddlers................... quis secre’ 
Retail merchants... caseus Cha hee 9016 J asea 

alespeople s 55 dates tas sue nue xia vives 3,256 1,306 
Boot- and shoe-makers.................... 13M [| o... 
Carpenters and joiners, .......0 cece cee en 1o» | .... 
TUN CNS EPOR Guat cme bus yore 217 ere 
Hat- and CAp-MaKers..... cece cece ccc ccc eee IS. P sees 
Manufacturers and oflleials............ coid ZOLI d. dus 
Tobacco and cigar ODeratives.. ici ie sae laxo] west 
‘Teachers and professors in colleges.. - 526 132 
Physicians and surgeons........ cee eee gous, 900 J asses 
Clébriielueqoceco c Ltd guis cera s 298 Vides 
WEIS Sitawiiya sabia vasi arose da aesti eoe ates 15 "v 
MUSICIN S sse acra uou VR ADEM a 408 114 
Electriciang. cae desi i Ve eine eek cans 195 be dani 
Servants and waitresses,..... esos o 000. st uuu 2,378 
Dress Makers: Leseccesdo sor RE e ds Tp: REN 2,165 
ACU CSSOS A Lolo el elatus dude Miete Dat rap dua Rl] - tac tdt 3i 
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As with nationalities, it is impossible to give full 
details of the occupations of American Jews, but 
the Poles and Russians in New York 
are almost exclusively Jewish (there is 
only one Orthodox Greek church in 
the city), and their occupations are 
given in the Twelfth Census. 

It is possible to add to the above the occupations 
of the more recent Jewish immigrants. Out of 106,- 
936 (65,040 males, 41,196 females) who arrived from 
July 1, 1908, up to June 20, 1904, there were: 


Occupa- 
tions. 


THOUS er WU 16,426 | Merchants and clerks.. 3,464 
Carpenters... eee 4078 | Servants ......... eee 9,292 
Dutehers 2.6.6.2 eee eee 1,401 | Professionals ,,..,..... 843 
JAKETS eee een 117 Miseellaneous.......... 672 
Painters and glaziers.. 1,970 Without occupation, 
GenmstresseS vecseceees 94,408 chiefly wives and 
Shoemakers ........... 2,763 children............. 38,485 
Other artisans. ........ 14,830 (eee, 
Unskilled laborers..... 8,371 106,236 


It will be observed that the predominant industry 
of the Russian Jews is tailoring, and Jews in gen- 
eral have been more intimately connected with the 
clothing trade than with any other oc- 
cupation inthe Union. The history of 
this connection has been recently in- 
vestigated by J. E. Pope(“ The Cloth- 
ing Industry in New York,” Columbia, Mo., 1905). 
Up to about 1840 the working classes mainly de- 
pended for their every-day clothing either on home- 
spun goods or on renovated second-hand garments. 
The trade in the latter was mainly in the hands of the 
Jews, and this led to a connection with the clothing 
trade, just at the time when the sewing-machine made 
the ready-made trade possible. 

The Jews not alone made clothing, but it was 
they who first developed a system of distributing 
ready-made clothing, and it was due to them that 
clothes which were sold in the general stores up to 
about 1840 were deposited and distributed in cloth- 
ing stores almost entirely manipulated by Jews 
from that time onward. Outside of the jewelry 
trade the clothing trade was almost the sole oc- 
cupation of the Jews up to 1860, and many mer- 
chants and firms that afterward branched out as 
general merchants, as the Seligmans, Wormsers, and 
Seasongoods, began in the clothing industry, but 
were diverted from it by the Civil war, which sud- 
denly broke off the large trade with the South. 
Several of the Jewish tailoring establishments en- 
deavored to replace this business by supplying uni- 
forms for the Federal soldiers, but other firms had to 
divert their attention to new lines of industry. On 
the cessation of hostilities very large demands for 
clothing arose from the million and a half men sud- 
denly released from their uniforms, and these were 
mainly supplied by Jewish tailors, who about this 
timeappear to have introduced the contract system, 
letting out to subcontractors in the rural districts 
contracts for large consignments of clothing to be de- 
livered at the great centers, and thence distributed 
throughout the country. In this development of 
the tailoring industry, which lasted from about 1865 
to 1880, Jews became mainly the large contractors 
and distributors, but the actual work was done 
apart from the great centers of Jewish activity. 

The next stage seems to have restored the industry 


Clothing 
Trade. 
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to the urban districts by bringing the actual work 
of construction inside factories. This also was the 
direct work of Jews. A certain number of English 
Jews who had learned the tailoring business went 
to Boston in the seventies, and removed to New 
York in the early part of the eighties, introducing 
what is known as “the Boston system,” by which 
division of labor was widely extended in the tailor- 
ing trade. “Teams” of workmen turned out a 
single article at a much greater pace, and a single 
part of the work was learned more easily by new- 
comers, Russo-Jewish immigrants who arrived in 
large numbers at this time (1881 onward) had been 
incapacitated by their physique for any heavy work, 
and in some cases had begun the contract system of 
tailoring either in England or in Russia; they were, 
therefore, ready to take up tailoring work in the 
*sweat-shops" as almost the sole means by which 
they could obtain a livelihood immediately on arrival. 
Their. participation in the trade became greater and 
greater, till in New York, the center of it, they were 
predominant. In 1888, of 241 clothing manufac- 
turers in New York city 234 were Jews. Whereas 
previous to 1880 the imports of ready-made clothing 
from Germany had been about 12,000,000 marks a 
year, this was reduced by 1894 to less than 2,000,000. 
On the other hand, the clothing industry in 1880 
turned out in the five chief centers goods to the 
amount of $157,518,528, and in 1900 $311,146,858, an 
increase of 97.22 per cent. By 1900 there were 8,266 
clothing establishments in New York city, employ- 
ing 90,950 workmen, with a capital of 578,387,849 
and an annual product of $239,879,414 (Twelfth Cen- 
sus, viii. 622). According to Professor Pope, “to 
the Jews more than to any other people belongs the 
credit for the maguificent development which the 
clothing industry has attained ” (7d. p. 298). 

The social condition of the American Jews, inclu- 
ding those of recent arrival, is eminently satisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding the fact that the Jewish 
immigrant arrives with an average fortune of only 
$15, nothing is more remarkable than the speed with 
which he makes himself self-supporting. Even 

those who find it necessary to apply 

Social on their arrival to the charitable insti- 
Condition. tutions for some slight assistance, soon 
get on without it. Of 1,000 ap- 

plicants who thus applied to the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York in Oct., 1894, 602 never ap- 
plied again, and five years later only 67 families still 
remained on the books, to be reduced to 28 in Oct., 
1904 (Bernheimer, “Russian Jew,” p. 66, Philadel- 
phia, 1905). It is quite a mistake to think that the 
Jewish workman accepts much lower wages than 
his fellow workmen in the same industry. It istrue 
that during the first rush into the clothing industries 
in the eighties the early comers were content to take 
almost starvation wages, but by the end of the cen- 
tury Jewish laborers working in men’s clothing 
factories were getting $11.36 per week as against 
$9.82 for American working men in general, while 
Jewish women working on women’s clothing were 
getting $5.86as against $5.46. While their wages 
are comparatively high, however, their rents are in- 
creased by their tendency to crowd together, so that 
the real conditions are probably not so favorable. 
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'Thusin Boston it has been observed that 89.05 per cent 
of the Russian Jews dwell in “poor and bad tene- 
ments," whereas the Irish have only 27.15 per cent 
of this class, though the Italians have 50.23 per cent. 
So, too, in New York, of 1,795 Russo-Jewish families 
Investigated by the Federation of Charities, 1,001 
had dark rooms, and only 158 had baths. Also in 
Philadelphia, in a Jewish population of 688 the aver- 
age number of persons to à room was 1.89, while 
in three Chicago districts the average was 1.26 per- 
sons per room (“Tenement Conditions in Chicago,” 
p.064) The average number of persons to a Jewish 
house in Philadelphia was 9.17, as against 5.4 for the 


general population; of 75 houses, only 8 had bath- 


tubs. Similarly in Chicago, only 3.73 per cent of a 
population of 10,452 Jews had bathtubs. It should, 
however, be added that the Russian Jew uses the 
publie baths, of which there are large numbers in 
the Jewish quarters. 

Regarding persons higher in the social scale, it is 
obviously difficult to obtain definite information. 
A careful estimate, however, was made in 1888 of 
the annual turnover of different classes of manufac- 
tures in New York, a list of which. may be sub- 
joined as indicating the chief lines of commerce in 
which Jews are engaged (figures in parentheses give 
the number of employees): 


Manufacturers of clothing ............ ceca +» $55,000.000 
Jobbers of JaWelt Y. esee Vas wx eva wes X RO OR eseee 90,000,000 
Wholesale butchers (6,000)...... MPG vs as teda: 20,000,000 
Dealers in wins, spirits, and beer..... VcBDu Vds 23,000.00 
Jobbers of leaf toWacCO.... cc eee cece ee eee 15,000,000 
Manufacturers of cigars ($,000)...... (Sivohieeecitese -19000,0600 
Manufacturers of Cloaks ..... 0.0... cece cece ee eene 15,000,000 
Importers of diamonds........... Mo NE 2. 12,600,000 
Dealers in leather and hides ........................ 12,000,000 
Manufacturers of overshirts...... Voeux vaa EL dees 10.000,000 
Importers of Watches.........cc0ccscceeescssecsessss — 0,000,000 
Dealers in artiflcial flowers aud feathers ........... . . 6,000,000 
Importers and jobbers of furs......cceeeeveeeesseees 5,000,000 


Manufacturers of undergarments.........0es00se022. 5,000,000 
Lace and embroidery importers...... eee eessaessss 4,000,000 


Manufacturers of white SRIPtS.. 0... cece eee ee eee ees 3,000,000 
Manufacturers of hats.......cccccceccscccevcceseseee 3,000,000 
Manufacturers of CADS «sexe TEE Ea Ves was we lee 2,000,000 

$248,000,000 


Besides this, it was reckoned that the Jews of New 
York at that time had 5150,000,000 worth of real 
estate, and that the Jewish bankers of the city had 


a capital of $100,000,000. These figures would have’ 


to be considerably increased, probably quadrupled, 
after the lapse of twenty years. As is pointed out 
above, the turnover of the clothing trade alone in 
New York was equal in 1900 to the total amount of 
the Jewish industrial output in 1888, while one 
Jewish banking-house, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., issued 
51.960,000,000 worth of bonds during the five years 
1900 to 1905, and represents financially railway com- 
panies controlling 22,200 miles of railroad and over 
51.800,000,000 stock. 

In a list of 4,000 millionaires given by the * World 
Almanac” for 1902, the Jewish names numbered 
114, somewhat over their proportion compared with 
their percentage in population, but somewhat under 
their proportion if the fact be taken into consider- 
ation that they are mostly residents of cities, where 
alone the very wealthy are to be found. © The 
generally satisfactory condition of the immigrants 
within a few years after their arrival is perhaps best 


indicated by the fact that the twelve great Jewish 
charities of “New York altogether dispense only 
$1,143,045 annually in a population of over 750,000, 
about 31.50 per head. Again, in Chicago only 
$190,000 per annum is spent in charity upon a popu- 
lation of at least 75,000, about $2 per head. 
It is, of course, impossible to give the full score 
of Jewish philanthropy in the United States, but a 
rough estimate may be derived from 
Charity. the expenditures of the chief federa- 
tions for charity found in several of 
the main centers of the Jewish population. To this 
may be added the e::penditure of the twelve largest 
Jewish institutions of New York: 


New York (twelve largest institutions) ...........04. $1, 148,545 
Philadelphia Pederation occ 3. sever E Rs . .— 119,700 
Cincinnati Federntión. iiis ideas ve susan osce eases i 29,622 
St. Louis PEGCERUION was.cecccewedopna terre wer DO Ur E 43,108 
Chicago Federation ac. oe teeweby cua USES Ds ERZCOES S . . 148000 
Boston Federation..........cccccccccccccccccevvceccs 39,000 
Detroit Federation..................,.. cele esee 6,662 
Kansas City Federatioliesievevada v vsvkx ao Cera a x vas 4,008 


Cleveland: Federatiollzireservesadesevtéaves eua n 3S 41,950 


In addition to these sums, donations by Jews were re- 
ported for the year 1904 to the amount of $3,049,124, 
making a total of more than $5,000,000; or about 
$9 per head for charity and education. 

It is also of interest to indicate the causes which 
led 10,015 applicants to appeal to the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York during the year 1904-5: 


SicknessS......sseeeeeee. 9,529. | Transportation........ ... 360 
No male support........ 2,050 Release baggage or 

Lack of work......... .. 1641 DANH irzeyeweekerpee d 
Insuflicient earnings..... TSL | Lack of tools............. 43 
Physical defects.......... 17 Shiftlessness....... EEE 63 
Old age.. cse ceP anak wes . 471 | Nocause............. eee 052 
Insanity of wage-earner.. 96 Cause unknown......... 261 
Intemperance of wage- All other causes......... o04 

earner...... — “AG 
Imprisonment of wage- Total....... e -10,015 


GHPDBP IS assessors Ud 
The number of persons who are being punished 
for their crimes in the United States 
Destitutes, has not been ascertained; but the 
Defectives, numbers of Jewish aliens who are in 
and Delin- various institutions, as given in tle 
quents. report of the commissioner-general 
of immigration for the year ending 
June 80, 1904, are as follows: 


Charitable. Insane, | Penal. AM. 


Per No Per No Per No. | Per 


No Cent.| Cent * | Cent. een 
Hebrews. Ez g2 | 932 | 5 1 559 | 65 2,765 | 6.2 


Considering that the Jewish immigrants are fully 
10 per cent of the total volume of immigration to 
the United States, this is an excellent showing, and 
considering that 1,000,000 have arrived in the last 
twenty-five years, the smallness of the numbers is 
still more remarkable. 

It should be observed that of the 559 Jews (484 
males, 75 females) found in penal institutions, 170 
were imprisoned for graver offenses, and 389 for mi- 
nor offenses, whereas of tho total number of immi- 
grant prisoners, 4,124 wc'e for graver as against 
5,701 for minor offenses, Jews, as is well known, 
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not being addicted to crimes of violence. Similarly, 
of the criminals reported to the Board of Magistrates 
of the City of New York for the year 1898, those 
from Russia formed 8.2 per cent of the total number, 
. whereas their proportion of the population was 11.2. 
In Philadelphia the Jewish inmates of the prisons 


were found in 1904 to be 2,7 per cent, 


Syna- whereas the percentage of Jews in the 
gogues and population was 7.7. 

Institu- In some of the early censuses of the 

tions. United States details of places of wor- 

ship were given for the different sects, 

and from these the following table was taken (ex- 

cepting the last line, which is from the returns 

made to W. B. Hackenburg): 


Accommoda- 


Census. Synagogues. tion. Property. 
gll EEE 36 18,371 $ 418,000 
TOO Lii ERECTA 14 34,412 1,135,300 
1b PRUDENTER m 153 3.265 5.155.284 
ISl eeii a ACER 278 12,546* 6,648,730 


* This enumeration is of membership, not of accommodation. 
In 1905 the real property held by synagogues and 


Jewish charitable institutions in New York city, and 
which was exempted from taxation, was valued at 
518,558, 100. 

For the present condition of affairs the folowing 
dataare given in the “ American Jewish Year Book,” 
0662: 


COHPTOPALIOBSX wes vieo reU VE E RAN AX 43 334 e an 850 
Income OF 49. es voee o Yrs s E RCCeRE E E EE TEC $1,233,127 
Reform congregations (C. © pA Iu) vested vest ke E 86 
SCHOOS s Vade viam Y RR ROT Rn a Va aea da EVA ad aes 421 
Püpilscssvysau ss —M———— ———— 98,691 
Educational institutions and libraries................ 7 

Colleges for Hebrew studies.. ....s.ssssesssress 8 

Agricultural ScBo0ls, s o vs oye thik aur Ea 2 

Technical, industrial, or trade schools......... 18 

Societies conducting industrial elasses..... devel 

Societies conducting evening classes.......... 9 

KIDndePBarteDS sores Rega vue eA CLR ERE ERR V UOS n 

Kitchengardens....cccccccesseces unean 2 

Training schools for NUTSES. ....sesssesssseseoo 3 

LIDPAUPIOSor uou dtauexe caet San dot Ma qd 19 
Income of CO oos carus Rt a ust vus x ar aA RE Lad P rus $160,456 
Charitable institutions. d Route tek ath PEL EMO EE 500 
INCOME OT 440. ou tete e haer Ea d eas « $1,808,663 
Young Men's Hebrew ASsociations.........sccceseees 28 
Income of LO eco coi e voee EE Fer TP ev $29,828 
DOCH ClO DS. s ooo ei etie cotes Lower dab tha Pas 1i 
INCOMING: OF Jdi a e n EEEO EA Na - $801,412 
omMerclubsSi srra aaa aea a E a Pads Fe a 66 
Mutual benefit associations........ E E OEN 63 
MONE Of Ubi TNT $96,191 
Loan associations........... essa aduana ad E aA E 22 
VOUS c IET SEE ae ea A Mehra EE 52 
Zionist societies.. .....sssssonsecrnecseserrecrseresrece 124 
Sections of Council of Jewish Women................ 49 
BOO E ncn E A E A S O R Are 054 


These results were reported from 508 places in 
thirty-seven out of the forty-seven states. "There 
are now in the United States about 1,000 synagogues, 
to which may be added 814 houses of prayer used 
in the East Side of New York (* Federation," March, 
1904), making a total of 1,814, of which about 100 
use the so-called Reform ritual. Notwithstanding 
this comparatively large number .of synagogues, 
d districts of New York have 80 per cent of 

their Jewish inhabitants unaffiliated with any place 
of w » ae though in Brooklyn the proportion has 
sunk to 33.8 per cent (* Federation," Oct., 1905). 


It is interesting to note the growth of the lodge 
system, of which the details given in the statistical 
publication of the American Hebrew Congregations 
of 1880 may be compared with those given in the 
“ American Jewish Year Book," 5662: 


=e aj ES 
mee} SF | BS 
Pol ems 
FEED W4 
B'nai Prise ERRORI EE US 1880 7 302 | 22,814 
1900 : 311 
Independent Order Free SonsofIsrael| 1880 | 2 66 | 8,604 
1900 | .. 109 
Order Kesher Shel Barzel............ pud 5 170 | 10,000 
1 s 7 
Improved Order Free Sons of Israel., 1800 1 44 | 2.47 
Independent Order Sons of Benjamin n 2 188 
Order B'rith Abraham............... 2 210 - 


Miscellaneous: In 1880 there were fifteen Jew- 
ish periodicals published in the United States; in 
1904 there were eighty-two, as well as thirteen year- 
books or occasional publications. Of the 14,448 
persons mentioned in * Who's Who in America," 169 
were of Jewish race, about the proper proportion of 
the native Jews. 

Investigation has established that the fertility 
of the Jews in the United States is greater than 
that of other creeds and nationalities. Thus it 
was found by an investigation in New York that 
whereas the average number of children in Protes- 
tant families was 1.80 and in Roman Catholic 2.08, 
in Jewish families it was 2.54 (* Federation," New 
York, June, 1908, p. 31). Against all other expe- 
rience, it was found that Jewish families with domes- 
tics have a higher average of children than those 
without servants. This had been previously ob- 
served by J. S. Billings (* Vital Statistics of the 
Jews of the United States," p. 17). In one partic- 
ular ward of New York the Jewish families were 
superior in fecundity to all others, with an average 
of 2.9. There isclearly no race suicide among Jews. 

Besides being very fecund, their marriage-rate is 
excessively high, because of the large proportion of, 
nubile persons arriving in the United States, yet there 
is great inequality of the sexes owing to the fact that 
between the years 1884 and 1905 842,800 men have 
arrived, as compared with 221,247 women. It is said 
that intermarriage is occurring in order to supply the 
deficiency; yet of 9,668 New York Jewish families 
investigated by the Federation of Churches inter- 
marriage was reported in the case of only 78, less 
than one per cent. 

Some remarkable results have been reached as to 
the low death-rate of the Jews in the United States. 
In 1880 J. 5. Billings investigated the 
death-rate of nearly 12,000 Jews, and 
found it as low as 7.11—in the Eastern 
States 6.29. In 1895 the death-rate of 
Russian Jews in Boston was only 6.09. These rates 
probably refer either to the well-nourished families 
investigated by Dr. Billings, or to the vigorous im- 
migrants of the most viable ages—between twenty- 
fiveand forty-five—among whom in an ordinary pop- 
ulation the death-rate would be even less. This is 
confirned by the faet that while Russian Jews at 
Boston in 1895 had a death-rate of only 6.09, their 
children died on an average at the rate of 15.95. This 
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is about the normal death-rate in the most congested 
districts, and it would be safe to take the average 
death-rate of the Jewsof the United States at 14, that 
for the whole population. In the year 1900 the death- 
rate of the ninth ward in Chicago (an almost entirely 
Jewish ward) was only 11.99. 

Ithas been observed that American Jews, even when 
immigrants, are taller than the average of the Jewish 
population of the countries whence they come, the 
average for New York city being 164.5 cm. as against 
162.0 cm. for Russia and Galicia (see STATURE), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Statistics of the Jews of the United States, 

New York, 1880; Annual Reports of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, Washington, 1902-4 ; American 
Jewish Year Book, 1900-5; Annual Reports of United He- 
brew Charities, New York. 1885-1905; W. Laidlaw, in Jewish 
Charity, May, 1905; J. Markens, Hebrews in America, New 
York,1888; J. S. Billings, Vital Statistics of the Jewish Race 
inthe United States, in Eleventh Census Bulletin, No. 19, 
1890: Bernheimer, Zhe Russian Jew, Philadelphia, 1905; F. 
A. Bushee, Ethnic Factors in the Population of Boston, 
New York, 1903; Hull House Maps and Papers, Boston, 
1895; T. J. Jones, Sociology of a New York City Block, New 
York, 1904; Jewish Colonies of New Jersey, Camden, 1901; 
M. H. Willett, Employment of Women tn the Clothing 
Trade, New York, 1902: R. A. Woods, The City Wilderness, 
Boston, 1898; idem, Americans in Process, Boston, 1902; M. 
Fishberg, Materials for the Anthropology of Western Jews, 
New York, 1905. J 

UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. Sce 
SOUTH AND CLNTRAL AMERICA. 

UNITED SYNAGOGUE: A body composed 
of sixteen synagogues in London, England, consti- 
tuted in 1870 by Act of Parliament (83 and 94 Vic- 
toria, cap. 116). Originally the * city " synagogues, 
as the Jewish places of worship within the borders 
of the city of Lordon were called, were independent 


of one another, and each one had its own chief rabbi. 


and charity organization. "This led to considerable 
duplication of charity. In 1802 Solomon Herschell 
was appointed chief rabbi of the Great and Hambro' 
synagogues; and shortly after his accession to office 
he induced the three German congregations to come 
toan agreement for charitable purposes. This agree- 
ment continued in force until the year 1834, when a 
new compact was made and the scope of action was 
enlarged. The Great Synagogue agreed to contrib- 
ute one-half, and the Hambro’ and New synagogues 
one-quarter each, toward general and communal 
expenditure, both charitable and religious. 

The migration of Jews westward, however, made 
the continued force of thisagreement impracticable ; 
and the Jate Chief Rabbi N. M. Adler suggested an 
amalgamation of the three synagogues and the Cen- 
tral and Bayswater synagogues in the western part 
of London. The project was taken up by Lionel 
L. Cohen, who energetically championed it; and a 
union was agreed to April 19, 1868. The consoli- 
dation was further strengthened and legalized by 
the passing of an * Act for Confirming a Scheme for 
the Charity Commissioners for the Jewish United 
Synagogues," which received the royal assent July 
14, 1870. The Borough Synagogue, in the south 
of London, entered the union in 1878; and the North 
London Synagogue in 1878. The other nine syna- 
gogues have been built under the auspices of the Uni- 
ted Synagogue. The first secretary of the United 
Synagogue was Dr. A. Asher, Subsequently another 
act was passed for the definition of the rights of the 
chief rabbi and the bet din and of the powers of 
the chief rabbi. 


Each constituent synagogue controls its own sur- 
plus (if any), and pays 40 per cent of its income 
from seat rentals for communal purposes. In 1904 
a scheme providing for “Associate Synagogues” 
was adopted, whereby synagogues iu poorer neigh- 
borhoods might enter the union without assuming 
all the burdens of the fully constituent synagogues, 
The first synagogue to enter on such terms was the 
South-East London Synagogue. 

The United Synagogue is governed by a council 
constituted of: («) life-members and certain officials: 
(b) the wardens of the constituent synagogues for 
the time being; (c) a certain number of represent- 
atives according to the number of members of 
the constituent synagogues, one in each case being 
the financial representative who acts as treasurer. 
The total number of members of the council is 150. 
Lord Rothschild is (1905) the president. 

ji I. L. B. 


UNIVERS ISRAÉLITE, L’. Sce PERIODICALS, 


UNIVERSITIES: Places of higher and liberal 
learning, so called from the Latin word “univer- 
sitas,” signifying an association or a corporation, 
There are traditions of the connection of Jews with 
the medieval universities of Salerno and Montpellier 
(see MEDICINE) and with that of Oxrorp. No Jew- 
ish names are connected with the development either 
of the southern (Bologna) or the northern (Paris) 
ty pe of university from the twelfth century onward. 
A. degree or right to teach seems to have been re- 
garded as a feudal tenure; and the acceptance of a 
degree was always accompanicd by payment of 
homage to the rector or councilor. Such homage 
involved the recital of Christian formulas, which 
Jews could not recite. Besides this the twenty- 
fourth canon of the Council of Basel (1484) distinctly 
prevented Jews from taking any academic degree. 

A distinction, however, is to be made between the 
faculties of theology, philosophy, and law and that 
of medicine. Jews would naturally 
not study in the first of these, and 
they could scarcely work at medieval 
law, which was as much canonical as 
civil, while the philosophical faculty was mainly a 
development of the Christian metaphysics of Thomas 
Aquinas. ButJcws appear to have studied, and even 
to have taught, in the medical faculty; thus, Elijah 
Delmedigo was professor of medicine at Padua at 
theend of the fifteenth century. As late as 1700 the 
universities of Rostock and Wittenberg counseled 
the Christians against employing Jewish physicians, 
who probably practised without taking a degree. 
Most of the Jewish doctors whose academic training 
can be traced received such training at Padua. 

With the revival of learning, scholars of Jewish 
birth, mainly those who accepted baptism, were 
utilized for the chairs of Hebrew in the various uni- 
versities, as in the case of TREMELLIUS at Cam- 
bridge, etc. This practise was continued almost 
down to the present time, and spread to the whole 
circuit of the Semitic languages, in which Jews, 
from their proficiency in Hebrew, have a large op- 
portunity. 

In Holland rigid restrictions on university training 
do not seem to have existed, though there were few 
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names of Jewish students recorded till the nineteenth 
century. So, too, in Austria, the toleration edict of 


Joseph II. plainly declared that there was no ex- 


press Jaw against the admittance of Jews into the 
Austrian universities; but the fact of its being thus 
mentioned is sufficient to indicate that the admission 
had either not taken place or was extremely rare. 
In France the Revolution opened the higher schools 
of learning to the Jews; but in England they shared 
the disabilities of all dissenters, and were prevented 
from taking degrees. Thus, Professor Sylvester, 
though second wrangler in the mathematical tripos 
at the University of Cambridge in 1887, did not ob- 
tain a degree there till 1872, after the passing of the 
University Test Act (1871), which was partly caused 
by the attainment of the senior wranglership by 
Numa Harroa in 1869. 

The Jews of the various German states were mostly 
debarred from participation in university education 
till the nineteenth century, though exceptions were 
occasionally made for Jewish medical students. In 
Prussia the first Jewish student ata 
university was Tobias Cohen, whom 
the Grand Elector allowed to study 
medicine at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1675. After 
the Mendelssohnian period many Jewish students 
began to attend the universities, but soon found that 
any university career was closed to them unless they 
were Willing to submit to baptism. The Prussian 
government has always regarded the universities 
as especially connected with the cultural side of 
the state organization and, therefore, as bound up 
with the interests of the Protestant Church. Hence, 
from the times of Ganz and Benfey down to those 
of Kronecker and Hirschfeld, the majority of 
capable students who desired to pursue a university 
career found it necessary to become baptized. In 
Austria a very similar state of affairs existed, as is 
shown by the cases of Mussafia and Büdinger. In 
the sixties and seventies no discrimination took 
place, but with the rise of anti-Semitism Jewish 
students suffered various disabilities which caused 
them to form special clubs (see Zronrs), 

Notwithstanding these quasi-disabilities, Jewish 
students have thronged to the universities in excep- 
tional numbers, as can be seen from the accom- 
panying statistics. A comparison with the other 
creeds may perhaps best be made in Prussia, where 
the Protestants had 8.37, the Catholics 6.61, and the 
Jews 54.75 per 10,000 attending the universities in 
1902-8. In Austria the proportion of Jewish among 
other students indicates the same condition: 


Germany. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT FAITHS AT 
THE AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITIES IN 1902. 
"NODE MO 


—————————— 


Number. Per Cent. 
RR RR: 
Mo LH 26,359 13.0 
COS ete oe Ne ao theca 1:466 | 44 
EPOIO EAD uua ra bin ses ce vecuiecsa totais 1,225 3.3 
CNIS een us Mis ies shaahaniee Bu ec 5,779 | — 166 
| 100.0 
I 


That the proportion in Prussia has not considera- 
bly increased during the last few years is borne out 


by the detailed list of students attending the Prussian 
universities: 


_ NUMBER OF CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH STUDENTS IN 


THE PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


1886-87. | 


1899-1900. 
University. . ; 
te Jews fae Jews 
Berlinclll:.2 29 s 3,915 880 4,441 1,031 
Bolle. oar 1,177 41 1,589 55 
SEOSIBU ere rn rh 1,096 222 „380 212 
GOtitingen........... 1,004 17 1,238 22 
Greifswalde......... 986 15 768 12 
Halleos ss secas ms 1,459 28 1,433 22 
TAGE Quit ee scr 508 ]4 822 18 
KOnigsberg .......... 740 74 T21 | 40 
Marburg............. 896 22 1,079 23 
Academy at Münster 483 eer, 603 eats 
Lyceum Hosianum in 
Braunsberg........ 2l TE 46 T 
Totals... ves 12345 | 1313 | 14,420 | 1465 


The numbers of Jews attending the Austrian uni- 
versities may also be given here: 
JEWISH STUDENTS AT THE AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITIES 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1902. 


Vienna. 22s: 2 el 1,423 | Lemberg............... 453 
(tipi RT 30. | Cracow 222i reos vorum 190 
Innsbruek.............. 9 Czernowitz ............ 207 
Prague (German)...... 348 

Prague (Bohemian).... 70 Total: 22272 


There are special conditions which would seem to 
prevent any large attendance of Jewish students at 
the Russian universities, their percentages being 
limited to 8 per cent of the whole body of students 
at Odessa and St. Petersburg, and 5 per cent in the 
Pale. Notwithstanding this, the history of the last 
twenty years shows that these proportions were 
largely exceeded, as can be seen from the following 
table: 

PERCENTAGE OF JEWISH STUDENTS TO ToTAL 

NuMBER (RUSSIA). 


University. 1880. 1899. 

St. PerersDüTE. sozaeskekwaekatasisuas 4.4 4.4 
MOSCOW 2 zoaceecue (Gere ceased x uada E 5.2 3.5 
CYACOW a opi ora 4 ee baw WR te sae oud 5.9 23.2 
Odessa oo 6 ec odas inue c e tee SA M ew 11.9 27.5 
E ah ota ces E E eene quads qu 1.0 §.9 
Kiev ebria ear enoI Uu teen aE e AiE 15.2 17.9 
DOTA idisse aad uad dau Race an 1.2 15.8 
Warsa Wsie oiae te reat e seque fodere 11.6 16.8 
TODS iuo AMCCedd banat, xw Ra E WR 5.4 
6.8 10.9 


To the above details it may be added that at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, in 1903, out of 900 
students whose creeds were in vestigated, 6.9 per cent 
declared themselves Jews, whereas no less than 1,900 
students out of the 2,100 of the College of the City 
of New York in 1903 were Jewish, and at the Nor- 
mal College of that city 75 per cent of its students 
were Jewish. 

For Prussia elaborate details are given by Thon. 
and Ruppin, showing a distinct diversion of tend- 
ency from the medical to the juridical faculty. 
'Thus in 1886-87 there were 185 students of law and 
698 of medicine, whereas in 1902-8 there were 459 
studying law, and only 369 studying medicine. The 
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percentage of Jews among the law students remained 
practically the same at 9 per cent, whereas that of 
medical students declined from 19.6 to 15. In philo- 
sophical faculties a rise in numbers took place from 
246 in 1892-93 to 392 in 1902-3. In the latter year 
Jews formed 4.5 per cent of the students devoted to 
philosophy, 5.6 of mathematicians, 2.9 of economists, 
9. of pharmacy, and 26.9 of dentistry. 

Tlie numbers of professors of the Jewish faith are 
rarely given authoritatively. Servi recorded that 
in Italy in 1867 there were seventeen Jewish pro- 
fessors at the Italian universities (“Statistica degli 

Israeliti," p. 298). About 1880 it was 
Professors. said that there were six ordinary and 

twenty extraordinary professorships 
and twenty-nine readerships held by Jews at Berlin 
University, as compared with sixty-one, fifty-three, 
and fifty-seven respectively by Christians. Breslau 
records that there were seventy Jewish professors in 


German universities out of a total of 1,800, about. 


the usual proportion (“Zur Judenfrage,” p. 17, Ber- 
lin, 1880). About thesame time six of the 259 chairs 
in the English universities were held by Jews. In 
1903 it was declared that the University of Munich 
had ninety-nine Catholic, eighty-seven Protestant, 
and seventeen Jewish professors and privat-docents ; 
Würzburg had thirty-eight Catholic, fifty Prot- 
estant, and one Jewish privat-docents; while Er- 
langen had twelve Catholic, fifty-three Protestant, 
and two Jewish professors (Bloch's * Wochen- 
schrift," July 4, 1903). At Strasburg there were six 
Jewish professors (5. Oct. 81, 1902). The only pro- 
fessing Jews who liave ever held the rectorship of a 
Prussian university are Prof. Rosanes of Breslau 
and Prof. Julius Bernstein of Halle. Lazarus was 
rector at Bern; Gomperz at Vienna; Halberg at 
Czernowitz; and Zucker in Prague. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jewish Statistics. p. 4/1 RUPPIN, JU- 
den der Gegenwart, pp. 204-209; ‘thon and Ruppin, Der 


Anteil der Juden am Unterrichtswesein in Preussen, Ber- 
lin, 1903; Zeitschrift für Jüdische Statistik, passim, 1905. 
ds 
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UNNA, PAUL GERSON: German physician 
and dermatologist; born at Hamburg Sept. 8, 1850; 
son of Moritz Adolph Unna; educated at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Strasburg 
(M.D. 1875). He was severely wounded in the 
Franco-Prussian war,in which he served as a pri- 
vate. After graduation he becameassistant to Wal- 
deyer at Strasburg, and in the following year he 
returned to Hamburg and established a practise. 
During 1877 he was assistant at the general hospital 
in that city. In 1881 he became interested in der- 
matology, and opened a private hospital forskin- 
diseases ; and in 1884 he gave up his general practise 
and founded the well-known hospital for skin-dis- 
eases at Einisbüttel near Hamburg. This he en- 
larged in 1887 by adding a laboratory, which soon 
became the center for dermatological researches 1n 
Germany. 

Unna is an untiring worker; he has written over 
one hundred essays in all fields of medicine and 
many standard works on his specialty. In 1892 he 
founded the semimonthly “Monatshefte für Prak- 
tische Dermatologie." He is collaborator for der- 
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matology on Eulenburg's "Realencyklopüdie der 
Gesammten Heilkunde ”; on Baumgarten's “ Jahres- 
bericht über die Fortschritte in der Lehre von 
den Pathogenen Mikroorganismen”; and on Vir. 
chow-Hirsch’s “Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte 
und Leistungen in der Medizin.” 

Among Unna’s publications may be mentioned; 
“Kuno Fischer und das Gewissen," in “Zeitschrift 
für Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft,” 
1875, ix.; “Anatomie der Haut,” in Ziemssen's 
“Handbuch der ‘Allgemeinen Therapie,” 1882; 
“ Histopathologie der Haut,” in supplement to Orth’s 
“ Spezielle Pathologie,” 1894, and “ Allgemeine Ther- 
apie der Haut,” 1898, All three are standard works, 
He publishes the * Histologischer Atlas zur Patho- 
logie der Haut," and, together with Morris, Besnier, 
and Duhring, the “Internationaler Atlas Seltener 
Hautkrankheiten.? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Diog. Lex.; Pagel, Diog. Lex. 
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UNTERFÜHRER. See MARRIAGE CEREMO- 
NIES. | 


UR: A locality mentioned four timesin the Bible 
(Gen, xi. 28, 31; xv. 7; Neh. ix. 7) with the qualifi- 
cation OWS (= “of the Kasdim,” or Chaldecs), 
and described as the original home of Abram. Mod- 
ern scholars, with few exceptions, are agreed that 
Ur is identical with the mound of ruins in southern 
Babylonia on the right bank of the Huphrates, 
known as Al-Mukair or Al-Mughair. This was 
an ancient seat of lunar worship; and it was 
dominant asa political center as early as 9000 n.c, 
Those scholars who incline to establish a connection 
between moon-worship (“Sin ” = “moon ”) and the 
monotheism of Israel (“Sinai”) find a corroboration 
of their theory in the fact that Abram’s original home 
was the seat of the worship of Sin (comp. Jensen 
in “Zeitschrift für Assyriologie," xi. 298 ef seq.). 

. B. G. H. 

URANIA: Daughter of Abraham the Precentor, 
of Worms, who herself acted as precentor in the 
women's synagogue in that city before 1275. See 
SAGERIN. 

A. F. L. C. 

URBINO: Italian city; capital of the province 
of Pesaro e Urbino; originally the capital of the 
duchy of Urbino, and later a portion of the States of 
the Church. Jews seem to have resided in the city 
as early as the thirteenth century, Abraham ABU- 
LAFTA having sojourned there; but existing docu- 
ments make no mention of them until the follow- 
ing century, in the first decades of which a certain 
Maestro Daniele went from Viterbo to Urbino, where 
he opened a loan-oflice. Toward the close of the 
same century his son Isaac received privileges from 
Count Antonio. During the following century the 
Urbino Jews increased in prosperity; but their gain 
in numbers was small. The privilege of lending 
money at interest was reserved to the descendants 
of Maestro Daniele. Other Jews who 
wished to establish themselves in the 
business were obliged to obtain per 
mission from the rulers and the privi- 
leged families. In 1480 Sabbatuccio di Alleuzz0, à 
Jew of Recanati, was obliged to guarantee the pay 
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ment of a yearly tax of 500 scudi to these families 
before he was allowed to open a banking-house 
in Urbino. With these exceptions, the city con- 
tained only a few Jews, who were either physicians 
or were eugaged in the humbler branches of trade. 

Until the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Jews of Urbino were permitted to buy, hold, and 
sell real estate; to deal in metals and paper, and to 
follow the trades of tailoring and tanning; toreside 
in all portions of the city; and to employ Christian 
servants. They were, however, subject to special 
taxation, for in addition to the ordinary taxes and 
the “impost of the Marches,” levied on all the Jews 
of those districts, the money-lenders paid a separate 
tax, though one of them, Solomon of Urbino, stood 
high in the favor of Duke Frederick. 

Toward the close of the fifteenth century and in 
the beginning of the sixteenth the Jews became the 
objects of popular persecution. In the year 1468 a 
Monte pr Prera was established in opposition to 
them; but as it loaned money to the very poor only, 
and allowed but 4 florins every six months to each 
person, the Jews still maintained their banks, and 
at the end of the century they obtained from Guido 
Ubaldo a ratification of their former privileges. So 
great was their increase in numbers and influence, 
moreover, that in 1507 an effort was made to check 
them. The sale of pledges outside the city was for- 
bidden; and a committee was appointed to revise 
and limit their prerogatives. Then began the pro- 
mulgation of a series of decrees against them, which, 
however, being issued merely to conciliate the papal 
see, produced little effect. On May 20, 1508, Duke 
Francesco Maria annulled all the privileges granted 
by his predecessors, and forbade the Jews to acquire 
real estate or toact as bankers. Hecompelled them 
to restore without interest all pledges in their pos- 
session, to wear the Bapes (which consisted of a 
yellow cap for men and à yellow veil for women), 
and to purchase food in the evening only. 

Shortly afterward the Jews, who then numbered 
about 500, were obliged to take up their abode in a 
separate quarter, known as the “Androne delle 
Giudei,” and were forbidden to employ Christians 
as servants. Despite these harsh measures, the 
Jewish bankers continued to prosper, 
increasing both in numbers and in in- 
fluence, At length, in 1512, the munici- 
pal council resumed the practise of 
borrowing money from them, and sometimes, as in 
1571, even pledged to them articles received from 
the monte di pietà. In 1598, however, a new de- 
cree was issued against lending money; but an edict 
published by the duke in the following year men- 
tions the Jews of Urbino, “who conduct loan estab- 
lishments," and laws enacted in the same year also 
allude to them. 

In 1529 Solomon Morxo was brought from An- 
cona to Urbino by the duke, who sought to shield 
him from the consequences of a dispute in which 
this protégé had been involved in the market-place 
of Urbino, A. Jew named Moses was for many 
years the municipal physician of Urbino; and the 
court of Guido Ubaldo contained many Jewish 
courtiers, who were treated as the equals of their 
Christian confréres, pane they were so unpopu- 
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lar with the people that it became necessary to pro- 
mulgate special decrees for their protection (1549- 
1624). 

In 1556 Guido Ubaldo offered asylum in his ter- 
ritories, especially at Pesaro, to the Maranos who 
had fled from Ancona on account of the persecutions 
there, hoping thus to attract to Pesaro the commerce 
of the East. When, however, he saw that his hopes 
were vain, he expelled the refugees in June, 1558. 
For the same reason he welcomed the Jews banished 
from the Pontifical States in 1569, only to drive 
them out in March, 1570, at the instance of Pius V. ; 
and when some ventured to return, he banished 
them a third time (Aug. 16, 1571). 

Urbino then entered upon a period of financial 
decay; and the Jews began to leave the city. The 
condition of those who remained became worse and 
worse; and the taxes levied upon them were grad- 
ually discontinued. At length, through the abdica- 
tion of Francesco Maria II. della Rovere in 1627, 
the duehy of Urbino passed into the hands of the 
pope, thus precipitating the dissolution of the Jew- 
ish community. In1718the number of its members 
was reduced to 200, almost all being so sunk in pov- 
erty that they petitioned the pope to exempt them 
from contributing toward the payment of the debts 
of the Roman Jews, reminding him that on a former 
occasion, had he not extended aid to them, they 
would have been obliged to leave the city and seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. The history of the Jews 
of Urbino at that period was identical with that 
of their coreligionists throughout the Pontifical 
States, "They obtained civic equality at the time of 
the French Revolution, but lost it at the restoration, 
receiving it again when the Marches were annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy (1866). The synagogue 
of Urbino was owned partly by Catholics until 1851, 
when it was acquired by the Jews, and, later, was 
restored and beautified. The decay of the community 
continued, however, until in the year 1870 there 
were but 181 Jews in the city, while in 1901 there 
were only 92. 

Among the noted rabbis of Urbino may be men- 
tioned the following: Solomon b. Abraham b. Solo- 
mon (15th and 16th cents.); Samuel b. 
Abraham Corcos, Ephraim Mahalaleel 
Porto, Zechariah b. Ephraim Porto, 
Solomon b. Moses Rocca, Jedidiah b. Hezekiah Saba‘ 
(17th cent.); Jedidiah Hay yim Guglielmi(18th cent.) ; 
Mattithiah Nissim b. Jacob Israel Terni (18th and 
19th cents.); and Isaac Joseph Cingoli (19th cent.). 


Rabbis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ravà,in Edueatore Israelita, 1870, p. 312; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, ii. 54, 108; 
Berliner’s Magazin, xvii. 229; Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 179; 
Gratz, Gesch. 2d ed.. ix. 550 et seq.. 361 et seq.. 9882; R. E. J: 
xvi. 6L et seq.. xx. 47 et seq.: Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha- 
Baka, ed. Wiener, p. 108; Luzzatto, Banchieri Ebrei in Ur- 
bino nell Età Ducale. 
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URBINO: Italian family, originating in the city 
of the same name. The following important mem- 
bers are cited in chronological order: 

Solomon d’Urbino: Lived at Urbino in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, where he enjoyed 
the favor of Duke Frederick, and wrote a small work: 
entitled * Yefeh Nof.” 

Isaac Saba: @ Urbino: Son of Solomon d'Ur- 
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bino; mentioned by Moses Rieti in his “ Mikdash 

Me‘at” (ed. Goldenthal, p. 106b). 

Solomon b. Abraham b. Solomon d'Urbino: 
Flourished in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth. In 1500 he 
completed his “Ohel Mo'ed," a work on Hebrew 
synonyms, which he dedicated to his teacher Oba- 
diah. This book was printed at Venice in 1548, and 
reprinted by Willheimer with notes by Heidenheim 
and Dukes, Vienna, 1881; the “ Yetad ha-Ohel,” 
Isaac Berechiah Canton's commentary on it, has re- 
mained in manuscript. 

Joseph Baruch b. Zechariah Jedidiah d'Ur- 
bino: Lived in the seventeenth century at Mantua, 
Modena, and Busseto. He was the author of the 
* Mizmor Shir Yedidot u-Benot ha-Shir? (Mantua, 
1659), a collection of poems on various subjects. 
He gave his approbation to a decision of Hananiah 
Shullam (Modena,1636), and made a Hebrew transla- 
tion of an Italian work on astronomy, which, how- 
ever, has not been printed. He is probably identical 
with the Joseph Baruch d'Urbino who owned Codex 
Oxon. 911, and perhaps with Joseph Baruch b. Zera- 
hiah Urbino of Busseto, who possessed Codex Oxon. 
948. | 

Moses Judah b. Isaac d'Urbino: Flourished 
at Ancona in the seventeenth century. He is men- 
tioned by Abraham Solomon Graziano in his annota- 
tions and novelle on the Shulhan ‘Aruk (iii. 308 of 
the manuscript). 

Jedidiah Zechariah d'Urbino: Nephew of 
Jehiel Trabotti; lived at Pesaro in the eighteenth 
century. He was the author of a manuscript vol- 
ume of responsa; aud a responsum of his is cited in 
the ^ Shemesh Zedakah " (ii. 24) of Samson Morpurgo. 

Isaac d'Urbino: Son of Jedidiah d'Urbino; 
lived at Pesaro in the eighteenth century. Codex 
Montefiore 111 contains one of his letters (* J. Q. R.” 
xiv. 185). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
107, 177, 210, 333; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1538, 2391; 
Mortara, Indice, p. 67; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 461. 

D. Us. 

URI. See SWITZERLAND, 

URI BEN DAVID BEN MOSES (-"nbxp): 
Great-grandson of Samuel Edels (MaHaltsSHA); 
rabbi of Pollno, Lithuania, and chief rabbi of the 
district: flourished in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of “Or Torah” (Lublin, 
10672), commentaries and sermons on the Pentateuch; 
and he included in his work several * peshatim ” by 
his great-grandfather. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2692; Fuenn, 
Kenesct Yisrael, p. 92; Sternberg, Gesch. der Juden in 
Polen, p. 185. 

E. C. S. O. 


URI PHOEBUS BEN AARON HA-LEVI 
(known also as Uri Witzenhausen): Dutch printer; 
born at Amsterdam 1623; died there Jan. 27, 1715 
(not at Zolkiev in 1713, as Steinschneider records); 
son of Aaron ha-Levi, hazzan at the Neweh Shalom 
Synagogue, Amsterdam, and grandson of Moses Uri 
ha-Levi, founder and first hakam of the Spanish- 
Portuguese congregation in that city. After having 
first worked as a typesetter for Immanuel Denve- 
niste, in whose establishment he printed Pappen- 
heim’s edition of the “Mishle Hakamim” in 1656, 


Phoebus opened an establishment of his own in 1658 
and carried on business as a printer till 1689, [Tig 
imprint was a ewer and two fishes. In the first 
year he printed several books, among them a prayer- 
book of the German ritual. The last work he issued 
was a Sephardic Mahzor, completed in 1689. Of more 
important works only two were printed by Phoebus, 
the Shulhan 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, with the 
commentary “Sifte Kohen ” of Shabbethai ha-Kohen 
(1668),and a Judieo-German translation of the Bible 
by Jekuthiel Blitz, who worked as a corrector in 
Phoebus’ printing-house. In 1699 Phoebus opened 
a printing-house at Zolkiev, and there printed calen- 
dars and ritual and Judwo-German works till 1705. 
It is doubtful whether Uri Phoebus was the 
author of the evening benediction in Judzo-German 
(Amsterdam, 1677) attributed to him; and he can 
scarcely have written the rare Spanish work “ Me- 
moria Para os Sielos Futuros" (ib. Kislew 10, 5471 
= Dec., 1710), which was printed in Portuguese at 
the expense of Moses Levy Maduro under the title 
* Narracaó da Vinda dos Judeos Espanhoés a Am- 
sterdam ” (zb. 1768), this version forming the basis of 
the Hebrew translation by Isaac ha-Kohen Belin- 


fante. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst. Bibl. Jud. iii, 95: Steinsehneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. iii. 6: idem, Cat. Bodl. cols. 3061 et seq.; Stein- 
schneider and Cassel, Jüdische Typographie, in Erseh and 
Gruber, Eneyc. section ii. part 28, pp. 05-00 ; Hillesum, in 
Centraal Blad voor Israeliten in Nederland, 1900, No. 
18,599; Cardozo de Bethencourt, Aankomst der Joden te 

. Amsterdam, pp. 10 et seq., Amsterdam, 1904; Kayserling, 
Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 59. 

J. M. SEL.—M. K. 

URI (ORI) BEN SIMEON: Scholar of the 
sixteenth century; born at Biel (53); resided at 
Safed. He made an abstract of a manuscript of 
1537, giving a list of all the places said to contain 
the tombs of the Patriarchs, Prophets, Amoraim, 
and Tannaim, to which he added descriptive mate- 
rial gathered in the course of his extensive travels, 
as well as illustrations of various graves. To this 
work, which appeared in Venice in 1659 (2d ed. 
1699) under the title * Yihus ha-Abot," was ap- 
pended a description of a calendar compiled by him 
in 1575. The entire work was translated into Latin 
by Hottinger under the title * Cippi Hebraici, Gene- 
alogia Patriarcharum " (Heidelberg, 1659; 2d ed. 2. 
1662); and E. Carmoly later translated the book into 
French under the title “Jichus ha-Abot, ou Tom- 
beaux des Patriarches,” and published it in his 
“Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte ? (“ Halikot Erez Yis- 
rael"), together with a preface and twenty-seven 
illustrations from the first Venetian edition. The 
* Yihus ha-Abot” was rendered also into Jud@o- 
German by an unknown translator, being publislied 
under the same title at Wilna in 1858. 

Uri ben Simeon was likewise the author of a cal- 
endar (“luah”) covering a period of forty years. 
This work, which first appeared in Venice (1578), 
was translated into Latin by Jacob Christmann of 
Heidelberg, in which city it was published in 1594. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, in The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tu- 

dela, pp. 275-276, notes a and b; E. Carmoly, Itinératres de 

la Terre Sainte. pp. 419-496, Brussels, 1847; Steinschneider, 

Cat. Bodl. cols. 558, 815, 2693-2695; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 

rim, p. 221. * 

E. C. S. 0. 

URIAH, URIJAH.—1. Biblical Data: A 


Hittite; husband of Bath-sheba, and one of David's 
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picked warriors. The scanty Biblical allusions to 
him are of value as illustrating the taboo under 
which warriors were constrained to abstain from 
sexual intercourse (II Sam. xi, 7-15; see Schwally, 
* Kriegsaltertümer," p. 48), through which circum- 
stance David's plan to cover his illicit relations with 
Dath-sheba was frustrated. Sent back to camp, 
Uriah was placed, by David's secret orders, *in the 
forefront of the hottest battle," and fell at the siege 
of Rabbah. 

Josephus (“ Ant.” vii. 8, 8 1) adds many embellish- 

ments to the account of the death of Uriah, declar- 
ing that when the Ammonites made a sortie and re- 
pulsed the besiegers, Uriah remaiued on the field 
with a few others, exposing himself to danger more 
than all his comrades, and maintaining his position 
until the enemy had surrounded the little band of 
heroes and completely destroyed them. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis, who 
naturally could not admit the existence of any flaw 
in David's character, regarded Uriah as the one at 
fault. They claimed that he had defied David, 
since, When the king commanded him to go home, 
he replied, “ My lord Joab is encamped in the open 
ficlds,” thus disregarding the royal bidding (Shab. 
d6a; Tos. to Kid. 43a, above). 

2. High priest during the reign of Ahaz. Ac- 
cording to Isa. viii. 2, he was taken as a faithful 
witness by Isaiah when the prophet married the 
mother of Maher-shalal-hash-baz. II Kings xvi. 
10-16 states that Ahaz sent Uriah the pattern of an 
altar seen by him at Damascus after the conquest of 
the city by Tiglath-pileser, directing the prophet to 
erect a similar one in the Temple, for the offering of 
certain sacrifices, In the list of high priests given 
in I Chron. v. 80-40 Uriah's name does not occur, 
although it is interpolated in Josephus, *Ant." x. 
9, & 6. 

3. Son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim ; a prophet 
of the reign of Jehoiakim. Like Jeremiah, in foretell- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem by the Assyrians 
he brought upon himself the anger of the king and 
the princes. In fear of death he fled to Egypt, 
Whereupon Jehoiakim sent an embassy headed by 
Elnathan b. Achbor, which seized the prophet and 
brought him to Jerusalem, where he was beheaded 
by the express command of the king, his body being 
thrown into the graves of the common people (Jer. 
xxvi. 20-23). 

4. Son of Koz (Neh. iii. 4), probably of the sev- 
enth class of priests (comp. I Chron. xxiv. 10). On 
the fourth day after the return of the exiles to 
Jerusalem, his son Meremoth weighed the gold, sil- 
ver, and vessels brought back from Babylon (Ezra 
Vill, 88). 

5. One of the men who stood at the right hand of 
Ezra while the latter read the Law to the people 
(Neh. viii. 4). 

E. G. H, S. O. 

URIEL: Name of an archangel. Of the four 
chief angels, MICHAEL, GABRIEL, RAPHAEL, and 
Uriel, who preside over the four quarters of the 
globe (Jensen, “ Kosmologie der Babylonier,” p. 163), 
and who are frequently grouped together, Uriel is 
generally, but not invariably, mentioned 
although in this quartet his name is frequently re- 


last, 


placed by that of another angel, thus showing the 
diversity of his nature (e.g., Fanuel, Enoch, xl. 9; 
Aniel, Stübe, *Jüdisch-Babylonische Zaubertexte,” 
p. 26, Halle, 1895; Nuriel, “Seder Gan ‘Eden we- 
Gehinnom," in Jellinek, *B. H.” iii. 188). He is 
likewise one of theseven archangels, being the prince 
of the angels and of Tartarus (Enoch, xx. 2, where 
his name is given first in the list of the angels). Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (“ Apokryphen," ii. 250), Lusken 
(* Michael," p. 86), and others, Uriel is the angel of 
thunder and earthquake, and is, moreover, the di- 
vine messenger who warns the son of Lamech of the 
end of the world, and bids him hide (Enoch, x. 1-2); 
he appears in a like capacity in II Esd. iv., 
where he propounds three difficult problems to Ezra 
and instructs him. Of these problems the first was, 
“Weigh me the weight of the fire,” a demand 
closely connected in concept with the name “ Uriel" 
ONN — "the fire of God”), for its derivation 
from bN +58 (= “light of God,” “glory of God”; 
Kohut, “Angelologie,” p. 83) is erroneous, as is, 
consequently, the attempt to identify the angel with 
the Zoroastrian * Hvarenah " (= “ glory”). Thesec- 
ond question addressed to Ezra was concerned with 
the waters in the depths of the sea and above the 
firmament, and.thus with the two “tehomot,” as 
weli as with the underworld (Sheol, Hades), this 
being in entire harmony with Enoch, xx. and desig- 
nating Uriel as the archangel of fire and of GE- 
HENNA, Where flame is the chief element. In the 
passage under consideration this same spirit also 
speaks of the wind. 

In medieval mysticism Uriel is represented as the 
source of the heat of the day in winter, and as the 
princely angel of Sunday, the first day of the week, 
thus agreeing fully with the explanation of his na- 
ture already given. Later authorities, however, 
brought his name into association with *$w (= 
“light ”), misled in part by the legend that Uriel in- 
structed (enlightened) Ezra. “Why is he called 
Uriel? On account of the Torah, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa, since through him God makes 
atonement and brings light to Israel” (Num. R. ii. 
10). Conforming to this view, subsequent writers 
identified him with Raphael, the revealer of secrets 
(Zunz, “S. P.” p. 476), and his name was written on 
amulets intended to “illumine” the soul for sacred 
studies (“Sefer Raziel,” p. 42b). Uriel is mentioned 
also in the magic papyri (Wessely, *Griechischer 
Zauberpapyrus," Index, Vienna, 1888; edem, “ Neue 
Griechische Zauberpapyri,” Index, 25. 1898; Lusken, 
Lc. p. 71), and in Babylonian incantations (Stübe, 
l.e. p. 28), while according to a French rabbi of the 
thirteenth century the repetition: of Uriel's name 
ten times in one breath in the morning brings good 
fortune for the day (Schwab, * Vocabulaire de 
l'Angélologie," pp. 47, 8304) On Uriel in the 
PrvvuT see Zunz, l.c., and on accounts of him in 
Christian writings. comp. Lusken, l.e. p. 114. See 
also RAPHAEL for data concerning the four angels 
as à group. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut. Ueber die Jüdische Angclologie und 
Diimonologie in. Ihrer Abhängigkeit vom Parsismus, pp. 
33 ct seq., Leipsic, 1866: Lusken, Michael. Index, Göttingen, 
1898; Schwab, Vocabulaire de P Angélologie d'Aprés les 
Manuscrits Hébreux dela Bibliothéque Nationale, pp. 47, 
904, Paris, 1897. 

S. L. B. 
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URIEL DACOSTA. See ACOSTA. 


URIEL VON GEMMINGEN. See PFEFFER- 
KORN: REUCHLIN. 


URIM AND THUMMIM.—Biblical Data: 
Objects connected with the breastplate of the high 
priest, and used as a'kind of divine oracle. Since 
the days of the Alexandrian translators of the Old 
Testament it has been asserted that DYM OMS 
mean “revelation and truth” (ffwc Kal à44/Üeta), 
or “lights and perfections” (gw7zopol Kat TeAedryTEs) ; 
the veAztóz3c kai ó.0a y of Symmachus (Jerome, “ per- 
fectio et doctrina"; Field, *Hexapla" on Deut. 
xxxiii. 8); and the $oriouof raè veAetóoet; of Aquila 
and Theodotion. The Vulgate has “doctrina [after 
Symmachus; Old Latin, * ostensio " or * demonstra- 
tio"] et veritas." "There is, however, no foundation 
for such a view in the Bible itself. Ex. xxviii. 13- 


30 describes the high-priestly ephod and the breast- 


plate with the Urim and Thummim. It is called a 
“breastplate of judgment” (* hoshen ha-mishpat "); 
it is four-square and double; and the twelve stones 
were not put inside the hoshen, but on the outside. 
Itis related in Lev. viii. 7-8 that when, in compli- 
ance with the command in Ex. xxix. 1-37, Moses 
consecrated Aaron and his sons as priests, “He 
[Moses] put upon him [Aaron] the coat, and girded 
him with the girdle, and clothed him 
Biblical with the robe, and put the ephod upon 
References. him, and he girded him with the cun- 
ningly woven band [A. V. “curious 
girdle” ] of the ephod, and bound it unto him there- 
with. And he put the breastplate upon him: and 
in the breastplate he put the Urim and the Thum- 
mim.” Deut. xxxiii. 8 (R. V.), in the blessing of 
Moses, reads: “And of Levi he said: Thy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim are with thy godly one, whom 
thou didst prove at Massah, with whom thou 
didst strive at the waters of Meribah” (see Steuer- 
nagel, “ Deuteronomium," p. 125, Göttingen, 1898; 
Bertholet, * Deuteronomium,” p. 106, Freiburg, 
1899; Driver, *Deuteronomy," in "International 
Critical Commentary," p. 398, New York, 1895; 
Baudissin, * Gesch. des Alttestamentlichen Priester- 
thums," p. 76). The most important passage is I 
Sam. xiv. 41, where Wellhausen and Driver have 
corrected the text, on the basis of the Septuagint, 
to read as follows: “And Saul said: Lord, God of 
Israel, why hast thou not answered thy servant this 
day? If this iniquity bein me or in Jonathan my 
son, Lord, God of Israel, give Urim; but if it be 
in thy people Israel, give Thummim. Then Jona- 
than and Saul were taken by lot; and the people 
escaped” (Driver, “Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel,” p. 89, Oxford, 1890; Budde, 
“The Books of Samuel,” in Polychrome Bible, p. 68; 
H. P. Smith, “The Books of Samuel,” p. 122; Kirk- 
patrick, “The First Book of Samuel,” in “ The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges,” 1891, p. 137). 
I Sam. xxviii. 3-6 mentions three methods of di- 
. vine communication: (1) the dream-oracle, of which 
frequent mention is made also in Assyrian and 
Babylonian literature; (2) the oracle by nieans of 
the Urim (here, undoubtedly an abbreviation for 
“Urim and Thummim "); (3) the oracle by the word 
of the Prophets, found among all Semitic nations. 


'The only other mention of actual consultation of 
Yuwit by means of the Urim and Thummim 
found in the Old Testament is in Num. xxvii. 
91. Eleazar was then high priest, and Moses was 
permitted by the Lord to address Him directly, But 
Joshua and his successors could speak to the Lord 
only through the mediation of the high priest and 
by means of the Urim and Thummim. It is quite 
probable that theage of Ezra and Nehemiah was no 
longer eognizant of the nature of the Urim and 
Thummim (Ezra ii. 68; Neh. vii. 65; see also I 
Macc. iv. 46, xiv. 41). Post-exilie Israel had neither 
the sacred breastplate nor the Urim and Thummim. 
Ezra ii. 63 tacitly contradicts the assertion of Jose- 
phus (“ Ant.” iii. 8, § 9, end) that the Urim and 
'Thummim first failed in the Maccabean era (D. Niese, 
* Flavii Josephi Opera,” i. 202; see also Sotah ix. 
19 ;Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 2; Yer. Kid. iv. 1; Ryle, “Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” p. 82). Ecclus. (Sirach) xxxiii. 3 
may possibly prove à knowledge of the tradition 
concerning the use of the Urim and Thummim; but 
it can not be inferred that answers were received at 
that time by means of them (V. Ryssel, in Kautzsch, 
* Apokryphen,” p. 394). 

The Urim and Thummim are implied, also, where- 
ever in the earlier history of Israel mention is made 
of asking counsel of the Lord by means of the ephod 
(Josh. ix. 14; Judges i. 1-2; xx. 18 [rejected as a 
later gloss from 2b. i. 1 by most commentators], 26- 
98; I Sam. x. 22; xiv. 3, 18, 36 e£ seg. ; xxii. 10, 
18; xxiii. 9, 4, 6, 9-12; xxviii. 6; xxx. 7 et seg. ; II 
Sam. ii. 1; v. 19, 28 e£ seq. ; xxi. 1. On the nature 
of the ephod see G. F. Moore, *Judges," 1895, pp. 
380-899, where copious references and the literature 
are given; idem, “Ephod,” in Cheyne and Black, 
“Encyc. Bibl."; and especially T. C. Foote, “The 
Ephod,” in “Jour. Bib. Lit.” [1902] xxi. 1-48). In 
all cases except I Sam. x. 22 and II Sam. v. 28 et 
seq., the answer is either “Yes” or “No.” It has 

been suggested by Riehm and others 


Answer that these two passages have under- 
(CYes? or gone editorial changes. After the 
«€ No.? death of David no instance is men- 


tioned in the Old Testament of con- 
sulting the Lord by means of the Urim and Thum- 
mim or the ephod. This desuetude is undoubtedly 
occasioned by the growing influence of the Old 
Testament prophecy. 

The ancient, and most of the modern, explanations 
of these mysterious instruments through which 
Yawa communicated His will to His chosen people 
identify them with (@) stones in the high priest's 
breastplate, (P) sacred dice, and (c) little images of 
Truth and Justice such as are found round the neck 
of the mummy of an Egyptian priest (see Muss- 
Arnolt, “The Urim and Thummim,” in “Am, Jour. 
Semit. Lang.” July, 1900, pp. 199-204). The “ Tablets 
of Destiny ? which occur in the Assyro-Babylonian 
account of Creation and otherwise figure in Assyro- 
Babylonian conceptions suggest the correct explana- 
tion of the Hebrew Urim and Thummim. One of the 
functions ascribed to the Babylonian scer was to 
deliver oracles and to consult the god, whose an- 
swer waseither * Yes" or * No." Quite often the god 
sends to his people an “urtu,” a command to do, or 
not to do, something. “Urtu” belongs to the same 
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stem from which is derived “ertu,” the “terminus 
technicus” for “oracle.” The gods speak (“tamu, 
utammu ”) to the priest the oracle which they re- 
veal: and the oracle is called “ the mysterious word, 
revelation.” Since God “at sundry timesand in divers 
manners spake in time. past,” not only unto the 
fathers by the Prophets, but to all mankind in ways 
which it is now almost impossible to trace precisely, 
it is quite possible that the mythological account 
of the Tablets of Destiny and the Old Testament 
Urim and Thummim, both shaping the destiny of 
king and nation, revert to the same fountainhead 
and origin. “Notwithstanding the fragmentary ac- 
count of Babylonian literatureand the scanty report 
of Old Testament writers, some points common to 
both may yet be gathered. 

(1) According to Ex. xxviii. 30 and Lev. viii. 8, 
the Urim and Thummim rested within the breast- 
plate, that is, on the breast of the high 
priest; in the Babylonian account the 

nian Tablets of Destiny rested on the 

Accounts. breast of their possessor. Only so 

long as they were resting on the breast 

of the god in the case of the one nation, and on the 

breast of the high priest in that of the other, were 
they efficacious. 

(2) In the Babylonian accounts, only those gods 
who, in some way, were considered the messengers 
and mediators between the other gods and mankind 
were the lawful possessors of the Tablets of Des- 
tiny. In Israel the Urim and Thummim were en- 
trusted by Y iwi to Moses, and through him to the 
high priest as the representative of Ynwn and as 
the mediator between God and the nation to whose 
decisions, through the Urim and Thummim, even 
kings bowed. 

(3) There is, to be sure, in the Babylonian records 
no statement as to the exact number of the Tablets 
of Destiny. It is known that there were more than 
one; it may not be too hazardous to assume that 
there were only two, one lying on each breast: one 
revealing (or prognosticating 7) good fortune; the 
other, misfortune. The Old Testament accounts of 
the Urim and Thummim indicate that there were 
only two objects (lots ?). 

(4) Marduk, after he had torn the Tablets of Des- 
tiny from the breast of his dead foe, sealed them 
with his own seal. There may be a reminiscence of 
this in Ex. xxviii. 21. The use of twelve stones, 
one for each of the twelve tribes, in addition to the 
two lots (of stone), is perhaps of some significance in 
this connection. | 

(5) Marduk, bearing on his breast the Tablets of 
Destiny, presided at the annual assembly of the 
gods, where the fate was determined and the lot 
was cast for king and nation. ` It is the general opin- 
ion that the Urim and Thummim were consulted 
only in cases where the safety of king or nation was 
concerned. 

In Israel the development of a strict monotheism 
necessarily modified the conception of the Urim and 
Thummim. No description of them is found in the 
Old Testament; they are mentioned as something 
familiar both to Moses and to the people—an in- 
heritance received from the time of their ancestors. 
The very fact that the Old Testament assumes that 
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Moses and the people were acquainted with the 
nature of the Urim and Thummim confirms the 
view that the latter were naturally connected with 
the functions of the high priest as the mediator 
between YHWH and His people. 

The etymology of ms and DyN, suggested by 
Zimmern and others, supports the explanation given 
here. The so-called plural ending of the two words 
expresses the “ pluralis intensivus,” plurals only in 
form, but notin meaning. “ Urim” may be connected 
not with N = *curse, put under the ban,” as 
Schwally and others have held, but with the Baby- 

lonian *u'uru," the infinitive of the 
Etymology *pi'el" of *a'aru," from which are de- 
of rived also the nouns “urtu” = * com- 
the Words. mand, order, decision ? (usually of the 
gods) and “tertu ” (originally with the 
same meaning) These words occur frequently in 
Assyro-Babylonian literature in sentences analogous 
inform to those in which * Urim and Thummim” 
are used in the Old Testament. The plural DN 
(* fires") has no doubt had some influence in shaping 
the analogous form DIN = “urtu.” pw5n the pres- 
ent writer connects with the Assyrian “tamu,” pi'el 
“tummu,” verbal forms also belonging to the orac- 
ular language. “Urim and Thummim" correspond, 
then, to the Babylonian “urtu” and “tamitu,” the 
latter a synonym of *piristu? = “oracle, oracular 
decision [of the gods]." "That the original meaning 
of the two words and their significance were known 
even at the time when the Old Testament records, in 
which they are mentioned, were written is exceed- 
ingly doubtful; that they were not known either to 
the Greek translators or to the early Masorites is 
practically certain. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to works and articles mentioned in 
the body of the article, Buxtorf, Historia Urim et Thummim, 
in his Erercitationes, pp. 267 et seq., and in Ugolini, The- 
saurus, vol. xii.; Spencer. De Legibus Hebreorum Rituali- 
hus, 1685: Ludwig Diestel, Gesch. des Alten Testamentes in 
der Christlichen Kirche, Jena, 1869; idem, Urim, in Herzog- 

Haupt, Real-Encyc. xvi. 146 et sey., revised for 2d ed., xvi. 

226 et seq. by Kautzseh; Bihr, Symbolik, ii. 1341-141; W. 

Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 

°d ed.. p. 292. London. 1895: Baudissin, Die Geschichte des 

Alttestamentlichen Priesterthians Untersucht, 1889. pp. 26, 

91. 140. 141; Benzinger, Arch. 1894, pp. 382, 407, 405; Winer, 

D. R.3à ed., ii. 643-648 ; Wittichen. in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexrt- 

kon (1869), ii. 403; Steiner, ib. (1875) v. 851-993; G. Klaiber, 

Das Priesterliche Orakel der Isracliten, Stuttgart, 1865 ; 

Riehm, Handwörterbuch, 2d ed., i. 914-918; Stade. Ge- 

schichte, 2d ed., i. 156, 471-473, 505-506, 517-518. Additional 

literature is found in Knobel. Der Prophetismus der He- 
briier, i. 5, No. 2: Hancock, The Urim and the Thummin, 
in Old. Testament. Student, March, 1884, iii. 252-256 (is quite 
unsatisfactory): Dosker, The Urim and Thummim, in Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Review, Oct., 1892, pp. 111-136 : and 
in T. Witton Davies. Magic, Divination, and Demonology, 

1898. A very convenient summary is given by Kirkpatrick in 

The First Book of Samuel, pp. 217, 218, to which may be 

added the article Urim and Thummim, in Smith. Diction- 

ary of the Bible, iii. 1600-1606, London. 1893: A. R. 8. Ken- 

nedy, Urim and Thummim, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, iv. 

835-841. New York, 1902: and Paul Haupt. Babylonian Ele- 

ments in the Levitical Ritual, in Jour. Bib. Lit. 1900, xix. 


58. 12 et seq. 
W. M.-A. 


E. G. H. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Tradition is 
unanimous in stating that the use of the Urim and 
Thummim ceased with the destruction of the First 
Temple, or, in other words, with the death of the 
Older Prophets; and they were among the five 
things lacking in the Second Temple (Sotah ix. 10 
[—48b]; Yoma 21b; Yer. Kid. 65b) J osephus 
states (^ Ant.” iii. 8, $ 9) that “this oracle had been 
silent? for 900 years before his time, or from the days 


Urim and Thummim 
Usque i 
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of John Hyrcanus. The teachers of the Talmud, 
however, if their own statements may be believed, 


had never seen the Urim and Thummin, and re- 


garded them as the “ great and holy name of God” 
written on the breastplate of the high priest (Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan to Ex. xxviii. 80); and they ety- 
mologize * Urim” as “ those whose words give light,” 
while *Thummim" is explained as “those whose 
words are fulfilled ” (25. ; Yoma 73b; Yer. Yoma 44c). 
The oracle was consulted in the following manner: 
The high priest donned his eight garments, and the 
person for whom he sought an answer 


Mode of stood facing him, while he himself 
Con- turned toward God (zZ.e., the Suexr- 
sultation. Nam) It was necessary that tho ques- 


tion should be brief and that it should 
be pronounced, but not aloud; while the answer was 
a repetition of the query, either in the aflirmative or 
in the negative. Only one question might be asked 
at a time; if more than one were put, the first alone 
received a reply. "The answer was given by the let- 
ters of the names of the tribes which were engraved 
upon the high priest's breastplate (Yoma 78a, b; 
Yer. Yoma 44e; Sifre, Num. 141). If the question 
was not distinctly worded, the reply might be mis- 
understood, as in Judges xx. 18 et seq. (Sheb. 85b; 
Yoma 73b). A decision by the oracle might be de- 
manded only by the king, or by the chief of the 
highest court, or by à prominent man within the 
community, such as a general of the army, and 
it might be sought only for the common weal 
(Yoma 7, end, 73a: “one anointed for war”; Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan to Ex. xxviii. 80: “in case of 
need”). According to Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to 
Ex. xxviiL, the breastplate was used to proclaim 
victory in battle. It was necessary that tho high 
priest who questioned the oracle should be a man 
upon whom the Shekinah rested (Yoma 78b). 

The characteristic feature of the Shekinah was 
radiance; and Josephus, who believed that God was 
present at every sacrifice, even when offered by 
Gentiles, states that the oracles were revealed 
through rays of light: 


** But as to those stones, which we told you before, the high 
priest bare on his shoulders . . . the one of them shined out 
when God was present at their sacrifices ... 


Relation bright rays darting out thence; and being seen 
to the even by those that were most remote; which 
Shekinah. splendor yet was not before natural to the 


stone... . Yet wil I mention what is still 
more wonderful than this; for God declared beforehand, by 
those twelve stones Which the high priest bare on his breast, and 
which were inserted into his breastplate, when they should be 
victorious in battle; for so great a splendor shone forth from 
them before the army began to march, that all the people were 
sensible of God's being present for their assistance. Whence it 
came to pass that those Greeks who had a veneration for our 
laws, because they could not possibly contradict this, called that 
breastplate the Oracle? (“ Ant.” iii. 8, $ 9, Whiston's transl.). 


The Talmudic concept seems to have been iden- 
tical with the view of Josephus, holding that the re- 
ply of the Urim and Thummim was conveyed by 
rays of light. Two scholars of the third century, 
however, who had lost the vividness of the earlier 
concept, gave the explanation that those stones of 
the breastplate which contained the answer of the 
oracle either stood out from the others or formed 
themselves into groups (Yoma 73b). _ 


The division of the country was made according 
to the Urim and Thummim, since the high. priest, 
“filed with the Holy Spirit,” proclaimed the tribe 
to which each division should belong. After this, 
lots were drawn from two urns, one containing the 
name of the tribeand the other that of the territory, 
and these were found to harmonize with the high 
priest’s announcement (D. B. 122a; Sanh. 16a; 
comp. Yer. Yoma 41b, below), Toenlarge the Holy 
City or the Temple court the orders of the king, of 
a prophet, and of the Urim and Thummim were 
necessary (Sheb. 2, 3,.16a; Yer. Sheb. 33d, below). 
In Yer. Sanh. 19b the question is propounded why 


the Urim and Thummim are needed when a prophet 


-is present. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R. ii. 644-645; Hamburger, R. R. 
T. i. 1002-1004 ; Herzog-Plitt, Real-Hncye, xvi. 226-233: Has- 
tings, Dict. Bible, iv. 830-811; M. Duschak, Josephus Flavius 
und die Tradition, pp. 5-7, Vienna, 1864. 

Ww. B. L. B. 


URY, ADOLPHE (SIMON): Alsatian rabbi; 
born at Niederbronn, Lower Alsace, June 14, 1849. 
He was educated at tho lyceum of Strasburg and 
the rabbinical seminary in Paris, receiving the de- 
grees of doctor and chief rabbi, his thesis being “ Les 
Arts et les Métiers chez les Anciens Juifs Selon la 
Bible et le Talmud." In 1875 he was appointed 
rabbi of Lauterburg, Lower Alsace, whence he was 
called ten years later to the rabbinate of Brumath, 
succeeding Solomon Levy. In the following year 
he became professor of Dible exegesis and Jewish 
history at the rabbinical school which had been es- 
tablished at Strasburg; and when, in 1890, that in- 
stitution was closed for lack of funds, Ury was 
chosen chief rabbi of Lorraine, with his seat in Metz. 
In 1899 he became chief rabbi of Strasburg and 
Lower Alsace, which position he still(1905) holds. 


USAGE. See CUSTOM. 
USHA. See SYNOD OF USHA. 


USISHKIN, MICHAEL: One of the leaders 
of the Russian Zionists; born in 1868 in Dubrovna, 
governmentof Moghilef (Mohilev). In1871he went 
with his parents to Moscow. He studied the Bible 
and Talmud in the heder till he was thirteen years 
old, and then passed successively through the pro- 
fessional and imperial technical schools, graduating 
from the latter in 1889 as an engineer. Since 1891 
he has resided in Yekaterinoslav. 

Iu addition to his secular instruction, Usishkin 
obtained a thorough Jewish education, and he has a 
good knowledge of the Neo-Hebrew literature. His 
publie activity began while he was yet at school. He 
was one of the founders of the Bilu, the Jewish 
national students’ organization, which formed the 
first Jewish colony in Palestine (see Jew. Excvc. 
i. 248b); afterward he was one of the organizers of 
the students' Chovevei Zion and Bene Zion societies 
in Moscow. In 1887 he took part as delegate from 


Moscow in the Chovevei Zion conference at Drus- 


genik, government of Grodno; and in 1890 he was 
oue of the founders of the Odessa Association for 
Aiding the Jewish Colonists in Palestine. After 


; the Palestinian scheme had been transformed into 
the present political Zionist movement: Usishkin be- 
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came one of the most ardent followers and collabora- 
torsof Herz], with whom he began a correspondence 
in 1896; and since then he has been one of the most 
cnergetic propagandists of Zionism among the 
Russian Jews. Usishkin has taken part in all the 
Zionist congresses except the sixth, and is one of 
the members of the Zionist Actions-Comité. In 
1908 he was sent to Palestine by this committee and 
by the Chovevei Zion to purchase Jand for new colo- 
nies, and to organize the colonists and other Jews 
of Palestine. 
Usishkin is astrong opponent of the Uganda proj- 
ect, and stands at the head of the party in Zionism 
which believes that the regeneration of the Jewish 


people can be accomplished in Palestine alone. In 
the twenty-four years of his activity as a leader of 
the Zionist movement he has contributed to the 
Jewish magazines many articles on different ques- 
tions relating to Zionism; and his Jatest work is 
an account of the Zionist program, published by him 
in five languages (Hebrew, Yiddish, Russian, Ger- 
man, and English). See Zionism. 


H. R. S. Hv. 


USQUE: Family deriving its name from the 
Spanish city of Huesca (the ancient Osca; Hebr. 
NDUN), where it originated, its members emigrating 
thence to Portugal, and finally to Italy, to escape 
the Inquisitiou. 

Abraham Usque: Italian printer; born at Lis- 
bon, where he was known as Duarte Pinel; son 
of Solomon Usque. Some time after 1543 he went 
to Ferrara, where he termed himself * Abraham 
Usque," and established a large printery, adopting 
as his imprint a globe with Isa. xl. 91 as the legend. 
His establishment published some Judzaso-Spanish 
rituals and Portuguese works, and between 1551 
and 1557 it issued about twenty-eight Hebrew books, 
including an unpointed Hebrew Bible, all of these 
works being edited by Samuel Zarfati, Isaac al- 
Hakim, Menahem b. Moses Israel, and Baruch Uzziel. 

Usque’s principal work was the valuable Ferrara 
Bible, bearing the title “Biblia en Lengua Espafiola 
Traducida Palabra por Palabra de la Verdad Hebra- 
yea por Muy Excelentes Letrados, Vista y Exami- 
nada por el Oficio de la Inquisicion. Con Privilegio 
del Ylustrissimo Sefior Duque de Ferrara." "This 
Bible, which is a revision of an earlier translation 
rather than a new version, was issued at the expense 
of the Spaniard Yom-Tob b. Levi Athias, who, 
asa Marano, assumed the name “Jeronimo de Var- 
gas." "Two slightly modified copies (not two 
editions) of this Bible were struck off, to be sub- 
mitted to the Inquisition, one of them being dedi- 
cated to Duke Ercole de Este, and the other, in- 
tended for the Jewish public, inscribed in honor of 
D. Gracia Nasi. New editions of the Ferrara Bible 
were published at Saloniea iu 1568, and at Amster- 
dam in 1611, 1680, 1646, 1661, 1695, etc. Before 
leaving Lisbon, Abraham Duarte Pinel published a 
“Latins Grammaticee Compendium” and a “ Trac- 
tatus de Calendis ? (Lisbon, 1543). 


The identity of Abraham Usqueand Duarte Pinel, - 


as well as of Yom- Tob b. Levi Athias and Jeronimo 


de Vargas, was first shown by Isaac da Costa in his — 
"Israel und die Völker” (German transl. by Mann, , 


“ Zikron ha-Shemadot? of Profiat Duran. 


p. 282). See Jew. Encyc, ii. 269b, s.v, Yow-Tos 

BEN LEVI ATHIAS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. B. de Rossi, De Typographia Hebrao- 
F'errariensi, ch. vi.; idem, Dizionario (German transl. p. 
324); Steinschneider. Hebr. Bibl. ii. 28; Kayserling, Sephar- 
dim, p. 140; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud, pp. 28, 107. 
Samuel Usque: Poetand historian; a near kins- 

man (but not a brother) of the printer Abraham 

Usque, whose contemporary he was at Ferrara, 

whence Samuel later went to Safed. No further 

details of his life are known, but he was a man of 
high culture, and one of the most interesting figures 
among the Jewish writers of the middle of the six- 


teenth century. Xie was thoroughly wersed in the 
Bible, wrote Portuguese correctly, understood Span- 
ish and Latin, and had a philosophical bent. 

To confirm the Maranos in their faith and to pre- 
vent apostasy from Judaism, Usque wrote in Por- 
tuguese *Consolacam as Tribulacoés de Ysrael” 
(Ferrara, 1553; 2d ed. Amsterdam, n.d.), a work on 
the trials and tribulations of the Jewish people, to- 
gether with the causesof their varioussorrows. This 
prose poem, which is dedicated to Gracia Mendesia, 
is divided into three dialogues between the patri- 
arch Jcabo (Jacob), who is introduced as a shepherd 
lamenting the fate of bis children Numeo (Nahum) 
and Zicavee (Zechariah). In the first two dialogues, 
the author narrates the history of the Israelites 
down to the destruction of the Second Temple, and 


‘describes their sufferings under the Roman rule, ba- 


sing his account on the Books of Maccabees and on 
Josephus. The work derives its importance, how- 
ever, and its martyrologic character from the third 
dialogue, which, in thirty-seven numbers, recounts 
the sufferings of the Jews to the author’s own time, 
and quotes the prophecies which were thereby ful- 
filled. The narrative begins with the persecution 
by Sisebut, which is followed by the story of the 
alleged desecrations of the hostin Franceand Spain; 
the sufferings of the Jews in Persia, Italy, England, 
and Germany ; the accusations against them in Spain 
and France; their persecution in Spain and Portugal; 
and the fortunes of those who were exiled from the 
last-named country. The story of these afflictions, 
most of them given in chronological order, concludes 
with words of consolation taken from the Bible. 
Usque's chief sources for his history were Alfonso 
de Spina’s * Fortalitium Fidei” (cited as “F. F.” or 
“F. Fid."), which he attacked, and also the * Coro- 
nica de España,” * Estorias de S. Denis de Franca” 
(ch. x.), ^ Coroniea Dos Emperadores e Dos Papas," 
and other similar records. The abbreviations * L. 
I. E. D.," ^E. B,” and * V. M." also occur fre- 
quently in Usque's work. "The first two are sup- 
posed by Isidor Loeb to stand for “ Liber Iehuda ibn 
Berga” (Verga), in which case they would denote 
the first edition of the “Shebet Yehudah ” of Judah 
ibn Verga. Griitz, however, thinks they connote 
“Liber Efodi,” and he thus assumes that both Judah 
and Usque, who generally agree, drew upon the 
The ab- 
breviation “ V. M." is as yet unexplained. Usque’s 
* Consolacam " was frequently used by Joseph ha- 
Kohen, author of the * 'Emek ha-Baka.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. pp. 324 et 


scq.; Rios. Estudios. pp. 496 et seq.: Gratz. Gesch. viii. 408 et 
seq., ix. 346 ct seg., Ixvli. e£ seq.; Julius Steinsehneider, R. 
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Samuel Usque's Trost Isracts tn Seinen Trübsalen, in 

Festschrift zum. Zehnten Stiftungsfest des Akademischen 

Vereins für Jüdische Gesch. pp. 24-77, Berlin, 1893; Kayser- 

ling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 107; R. E.J. xvi. 211 et seq., 

xvii. 270. 

Solomon Usque (Salusque; called by Barbosa 
Machado Seleuco Lusitano; Marano name, Du- 
arte Gomez): Poet and merchant; born in Portu- 
gal; lived at Ferrara, Venice, and Ancona in the 
middle of the sixteenth century; died after 1567. 
lle made a Spanish translation of the poems of Pe- 
trarch, entitled *Sonetos, Canciones, Madrigales y 
Sextinas de Grande Poeta y Orador Francisco Pe- 
trarcha: Primeira Parte? (Venice, 1567), and dedi- 
cated to Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma and 
Piacenza. It was greatly admired by his contem- 
poraries for its artistic workmanship. Usque wrote 
also an Italian ode on the six days of Creation, dedi- 
cated to Cardinal Borromeo; and he collaborated 
with Lazaro Graziano in the composition of the 
Spanish drama “ Esther,” which was translated into 
Italian by Leon of Modena (Venice, 1619), He acted 
also as a business agent for Joseph Nasi, and en- 
joyed both his favor and that of Nasi’s mother-in- 
law, Gracia Mendesia. 

Another Solomon Usque (probably a native of 
Iluesea, whence his name) was the father of the 
printer Abraham Usque; and a third was a typog- 
rapher at Constantinople in 15061. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, iii. 
671, 705; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 300, 1025; iv. 973; De Rossi- 
Hamberger, Hist. Worterb.p. 321; Gratz, Gesch. ix.. pp. Ixii. 
et seq.; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 141, 340; idem, Bibl. 
Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 107; Erseh and Gruber, Encyc. part ii. 
section 28, p. 39. 
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USURY : In modern language this term denotes 
a rate of interest greater than that which the law or 
public opinion permits; but the Biblical law, in all 
dealings among Israelites, forbids all “increase” of 
the debt by reason of lapse of time or forbearance, be 
the rate of interest high or low, while it does not 
impose any limit in dealings between Israclites and 
Gentiles. Hence in discussing Jewish law the 
words “interest” and “usury” may be used indis- 
criminately. 

There are three Biblical passages which forbid the 
taking of interest in the case of “brothers,” but 
which permit, or seemingly enjoin, it when the bor- 
rower is a Gentile, namely, Ex. xxii. 24; Lev. xxv. 
36, ƏT; Deut. xxiii. 20, 21. 

The Hebrew word for “usury ” is “neshek,” mean- 
ing literally “abite,” from its painfulness to the debt- 
or; while in Lev. xxv. 36, 97 “increase” is the ren- 
dering of the Hebrew * marbit? or *tarbit? which 
denotes the gain on the creditor's side, and which 
in the later Hebrew becomes “ribbit.” Lending on 
usury or increase is classed by Ezekiel (xviii. 18, 17) 
among the worst of sins. See also Ps. xv., in which 
among the attributes of the righteous man is reck- 
oned the fact that he does not lend on usury. 

The Talmud (B. M. 61b) dwells on Ezek. xviii. 
13 (Hebr.): “He has lent on usury; he has taken 
interest; he shall surely not live, having done all 
these abominations?; on the words with which the 
prohibition of usury in Lev. xxv. 36 closes: “Thou 
shalt be afraid of thy God"; and on the further 
words in which Ezekiel (/.c.) refers to the usurer: 
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* He shall surely suffer death; his blood is upon 
him”; hence the lender on interest is compared to 
the shedder of blood. 

The sages of the Mishnah knew full-well that the 
forbearance of a debt causes a measurable loss, 
Thus the following case is put: A holds a demand 
on B for 1,000 zuzim payable by agreement in ten 

years; but two witnesses testify that 
Loss on a B had agreed to pay in thirty days. 
Debt. An alibi is proved against the wit- 
nesses: and they are condemned as 
“ plotting witnesses” to pay the difference between 
1,000 zuzim payable in ten years and the same sum 
payable in thirty days (Mak. i. 1). Itoften happens 
that money is paid to: husband in right of his wife, 
in which right he hasan estate for life or during cov- 
erture. In modern times the money might be in- 
vested, and the husband would draw the interest or 
dividends; but in all such cases the Mishnah says: 
* Let ground be bought and the husband receive the 
income!" The Babylonians, from whom the post- 
exilic Jews learned much in the way of legal terms 
-and forms, were accustomed to charge interest at 
the rate of 20 per cent per annum. Nearly, if not 
quite, all of their contract tablets show this rate of 
increase. (The first allusion in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud to a rate of interest [D. B. 60a] is to one of 20 
per cent.) Yet with this knowledge, that the use 
of capital has a measurable value, and with the ex- 
ample of the Babylonians before them, the sages of 
the Mishnah not only do not mitigate the Scriptural 
injunction against interest, but carefully close many 
avenues of evasion, and forbid even all kinds of 
* moral usury.” 

The chapter on usury and increase (D. M. v.) com- 
mences thus: * What is usury [“neshek "] and what 
is increase [“tarbit”]?”; but by the latter word it 
seems to refer only to the rabbinical enlargement 
of the antiusury law. The former mode of dealing 
is easily illustrated; e.g., ^where one lends 4 denarii 

on a promise of the return of 5; or 

Usury and 2 bushels of wheat when 9 are to 
Increase. be returned”; but the latter, an in- 
crease in “fruits” (Z.e&, provisions 

which pass by quantity), is more complex and is 
put thus: “A has bought from B a kor of wheat 
for 25 denarii (=zuzim), which is the market price; 
afterward, when wheat has gone up to 80 denarii, 
A says: ' Deliver to me the wheat which 1 bought 
from you, as I wish to sell it and buy wine with the 
proceeds. B answers: ‘ Very well, your wheat is 
sold to me for 30 zuzim, and you have wine [as 
much as 30 zuzim will buy at the ruling market 
price] in my hands'; when in fact B has no wine 
in his possession.” Now the first deal, t.e., B's 
buying the wheat back ata higher price than he had 
sold it for, is not objectionable as usury but his 
agreeing to deliver a named quantity of wine which 
is then worth 80 zuzim, but which he does not own, 
at some future time, when he might have to buy it 
in the open market at a higher price, is not indeed 
Scriptural but is rabbinical usury. The reason is 
given: B, who owes A 80 zuzim, takes the risk of 
having to pay it later on in wine, which may cost him 
more than 80 zuzim, in order to gain forbearance 
for his debt. This rule forbids, on the ground of 
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usury, the sale of futures, made when the market 

price has not yet been fixed. 
Some kinds of partnership dealings also are forbid- 
den, because the partner without means is made to 
incur the risk of his time and labor 


Case-of besides that of loss by accidents or de- 
Partner-  preciation, in consideration of the cap- 
ship. ital furnished by the other. For in- 


stance, one may not give one’s corn to 
a shopkeeper to sell at retail on half the proni over 
the wholesale price with which he is charged, nor 
may one give the shopkeeper money wherewith he 
may buy at wholesale and then sell on half the prof- 
its—because he runs the risk of fire and flood and 
robbery and of fall in price—unless he is paid wages 
forselling. And so with the breeding of chickens 
or the feeding of calves or colts on half profit; 
though the rule does not apply to cows or other 
grown beasts which “earn their keep." Comment- 
ing on B. M. v. 4, R. Judah (tanna of the 2d cent., 
pupil of Akiba) says (čb. 68b) that a Bona] 
compensation, say a single dry fig, given to 
the working member of the special partnership is 
sufficient to exempt it from the usury laws. In mod- 
ern Jewish practise this view has been followed. 
The contract between the moneyed man and the 
small trader is known as “shetar ‘iska”; and in the 
well-known serivener’s handbook * Nahalat Shib‘ah ? 
(Amsterdam, 1667) two forms of such an instrument 
are printed, which the compiler (Samuel ben David 
ha-Levi) follows up with an extract from an emi- 
nent rabbi of Lublin to this effect: “A man may 
say to his friend: ‘ Here are a hundred florins for 
thee in business [NpDy23], half profit and half loss. 
If thou shouldest say, ^I have lost" or *I have not 
earned any money,” thou must take a solemu oath 
to clear thyself.’ But he must give him wages for 
his trouble; however, anything [Winw 22] is enough 
for the purpose.” Such special partnerships date 
baex a very considerable time; for 4,000 years ago 
they were fully regulated by King Hammurabi in 
sections 100-107 of his code of laws for Babylon, 
and it seems that in quite modern times they have 
been common. 

One may not give to an Israelite (money where- 
with) to buy a certain quantity of corn before the 
market price (“sha‘ar”) is known; this restriction 
also is made in order that the man without means 
may not incur the risk of loss by higher prices in 
return for capital furnished. A landlord may lend 
to his metayers (tenants on shares) wheat for seed to 
be returned in kind, but not wheat for food. A man 
Should not say to his neighbor, “Give me a kor of 
wheat and I will return it at thrashing-time ”; but he 
may request such a loan “till my son comes home,” 
or “till I find the key ” (B. M. 75a). The reason is, 
that wheat might rise and the lender would profit. 
However, the Talmud abrogates this prohibition by 
allowing such a loan to be made when the borrower 
has some wheat of his own, though it be a much 
smaller quantity than that which he borrows. The 
Mishnah goes even so far as to forbid an exchange 
of work between neighboring farmers, where the 
later work is more laborious than the earlier. All 
these prohibitions are rabbinical only: that against 
a loan in kind might be called anti-Scriptural; for 


the Bible, when it speaks of “usury of victuals” 
(Deut. xxiii. 29), contemplates a loan to be returned 
in kind, and forbids only the return of a greater 
quantity than that which was lent. 

The lendershould not lodge in the borrower’s house 
free of rent, norat less than the usualrent. The pur- 
chase-price must not be increased on account of delay 
in payment, such as an offer to sell a field at 1,000 

zuzim if paid now, but at 1,200 zuzim 

Possible in a year’s time; but in charging 

Evasions. rent the landlord may charge more 
when payable at the end of the year 

than when the rent is paid every month. It isim- 
proper for the seller of a field, after receiving part 
of the price, tosay, “ Bring me the rest of the money 
whenever you will and then take possession of your 
own”; for the income on the field would be interest 
on the deferred payment, and the purchaser is al- 
ready a partial owner. But, what may turn out to 
be much more oppressive, a man may lend a sum of 
money upon a field on the terms “If you do not re- 
turn me tle money in three years, the field is mine”; 
and it actually becomes his. “Once Boethos, son of 
Zenon, did so under the advice of the Jearned ” (B. 
M. 09a). It may thus be seen that the legal ban 
upon interest led to forfeitures which might give to 
the moneyed man more gain than even a high rate 
ofinterest. The mortgage in the English and Amer- 
ican form is just such a contract as Boethos used to 
impose on borrowers. "This form was contrived be- 
cause the English law forbade loans upon interest ; 
and in early times it was literally carried out, the 
land becoming the property of the mortgagee at 
once if the bond was not paid on the day appointed. 

The Talmud and the codes distinguish between 
“fixed increase" (“ribbit kezuzah”) and the mere 
“dust [“abak”] of increase.” “The Mishnah gives 
some instances of the latter; e.g., a man sends pres- 
ents to a well-to-do neighbor, expecting to obtain a 
loan from him. This is interest in advance. Or 

after he has repaid his loans, he sends 


«Fixed? presents, "because your money was 
and Other idle in my hands." Again, if A had 
Increase. not been in the habit of greeting B 


first, he should not do him this honor 
after he had obtained a loan from him; and, as the 
later authorities put it, if he was not in the habit of 
teaching B the Torah before the loan, he should not 
do it thereafter. 

One difference between usury under the letter of 
the Law and rabbinical increase is this: the former, 
when collected by the creditor, may be reclaimed by 
action, while the latter may not. R. Johanan, one 
of the Palestinian amoraim, insists that even * defi- 
nite usury,” such as is forbidden by the written law, 
can not be recovered legally. In this view he is 
supported (B. M. 61b) by others on the grounds that 
in the Scriptural words quoted above the vengeance 
of Heaven is invoked upon the usurer, and that the 
rule that he who incurs the pain of death is not held 
to payment in a civil suit. The upshot of the dis- 
pute as laid down in the codes is this (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 161, 2): The rabbinical court 
will render judgment for the repayment of definite 
usury that has been collected, and will not enforce 
the judgment by levy on the lands or goods of the 
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usurer’s property, but only by force against his 
body. _ | 

When an Israelite lends money to a Gentile or 
to an “indwelling stranger" (a half-convert of for- 
eign blood), he may and should charge him interest ; 
and when he borrows from such a person he should 
allow him interest. It is the opinion of Maimonides 
that for Jews to charge Gentiles interest is a positive 
command of the written law. [The reason for the 
non-prohibition of the receipt by a Jew of interest 
froma Gentile, and vice versa, is held by modern rab- 
bis to lie in the fact that the Gentiles had at that time 
no law forbidding them to practise usury ; and that as 
they took interest from Jews, the Torah considered 
it equitable that Jews should take interest from 
Gentiles. Conditions changed when Gentile laws 
were enacted forbidding usury; and the modern 
Jew is not allowed by the Jewish religion to charge 
a Gentile a higher rate of interest than that fixed by 
the law of the land. —x. €.] The intervention of a 
Gentile may lead to an evasion of the law between 
Israelites. Forexample, one not standing in need of 
it has borrowed the money of a Gentile; the bor- 
rower lends it to another Israelite, he to pay the in- 
terest thereafter; this the first borrower may do 
only with the consent of the Gentile, if he will ac- 
cept the other Israelite as his debtor, but not on 
his own responsibility, although the first borrower 
would pay to the Gentile thesame interest which he 
should receive from his brother Israelite (B. M. v. 6). 

In a baraita (7. Tia) the other case is 

Case of a also put: “A lends money to a Gen- 

Gentile. tile; the latter needs it no longer, but 

meets an Israelite who does. If the 

Gentile is willing to lend him the money on interest, 

he may do so, remaining bound to A; but A must 

not be a party to the change of debtor." However, 

it must have been easy to evade the usury law 

through the Gentile intermediary, even while main- 
taining these distinctions. 

The guilt of breaking a Scriptural command falls 
not on the Jender alone, but on the borrower as well 
(on the supposition that the verb referring to usury 
in Deut. xxiii. 20, *tashshik," stands in the caus- 
ative form); also on the surety for the borrower, 
the witnesses, and, according to some opinions, the 
serivener. The latter participants violate the pre- 
cept “thou shalt not put a stumbling-block before 
the blind” (Lev. xix, 14). 

Maimonides treats of interest in his “ Yad " (Mal- 
weh, ch. v.), following the Gemara and the responsa 
of the Geonim. He toa certain extent mitigates the 
usury law; mitigation had indeed become a necessity 


in his time, as the Jews no longer dwelt in com- 
pact farming settlements like those of Palestine and 


Babylonia in the days of the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mud, but had been forced to become traders, bro- 
kers, and money-lenders. He says (čb. ch. xiv.): 
“There are things resembling interest that are al- 
lowed; e.g., à man may buy at a discount bonds be- 
longing tohisneighbor; a man may give his neigh- 
bor a denarius, on condition that he lends 100 de- 
narii toa third person. A may give B a denarius 
to induce © to lend him (A) 100 denarii” (čb. ch. 
XV.) Some things are allowed by law, but have 
been forbidden by the Rabbis as a cunning evasion. 


A says to B, “Lend me 100 zuzim." B says, "T 
have no money, but I have wheat worth that sum, 
which I ean lend you." Then he buys the same 
wheat from him for 90 zuzim. He may afterward 
by law recover 100 zuzim because it is not even * dust 
of interest," 'lChus a man who has taken a field in 
pledge should not rent it back to the owner, But 
if such evasions are forbidden only by an appeal to 
the lender's conscience, very little is left of the en- 
forceable law against usury. 

The Shulhan ‘Aruk treats of usury not in the 
fourth or juridical part, but in the Yoreh De‘ah, 
among moral and religious duties (SS 159-177). 

While Maimonides would restrict the 

Views of lending of moncy to Gentiles within 

Maimoni- narrow limits, lest the lender should 
des and the acquire a passion for taking usury, 

Shulhan and practise it on his fellow Israel- 

‘Aruk. ites, this later standard declares it 

*alowable nowadays in all cases" 
(ib. $159). Itallows also the money of orphans or of 
a poor- or a school-fund to be lent on terms which 
would be “rabbinical increase”; and if a guardian 
has improperly lent the money of his wards even at 
a fixed interest, the wards who have had the enjoy- 
ment of the income are not bound to restore it when 
they come of age. To save oneself in great need, 
however, one may borrow on interest (b. § 160). 
The relaxation on behalf of infants and charities 
was unavoidable; for in numerous countries the 
Jews were precluded from the old plan of investing 
funds in land, which alone was permitted by the 
Talmud. 

As a matter of jurisprudence it is found here (7d. 
8 160; Hoshen Mishpat, $52) that when a bond pro- 
vides for principal and interest separately, it is en- 
forceable as to the former, but not as to the latter; 
but if both are cast up into one sum, the bond is 
void in toto. When interest, even such as is forbid- 
den by the written law, is once paid, it is said 
(Yoreh De‘ah, § 161) that the courts may compel its 
restoration only by process of contempt (flogging 
until the defendant is willing to pay) When this 
power no longer rested with the Jewish courts, there 
was no remedy. If the lender died after he collected 
unlawful interest, it is here expressly said that 
his heirs are not even morally bound to make resti- 
tution. 

E. C. L. N. D. 
— Medieval Doctrine: The Church, basing itself 
upon a mistranslation of the text Luke vi. 35 inter- 
preted by the Vulgate * Mutuum date, nihil inde spe- 
rantes," but really meaning “lend, never despairing " 
(see T. Reinach in * R. E. J.” xx. 147), declared any 
extra return upon a loan as against the divine law, 
and this prevented any mercantile use of capital by 
pious Christians. Asthe canon law did notapply to 


Jews, these were not liable to the ecclesiastical pun- 
ishments which were placed upon usurers by the 


popes, Alexander III. in 1179 having excommuni- 
cated all manifest usurers. Christian rulers gradually 
saw the advantage of having a class of men like the 
Jews who could supply capital for their use without 
being liable to excommunication, and the money 
trade of western Europe by this means fell into the 
hands of the Jews. They were freed from all compe- 
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tition, and could therefore charge very high interest, 
aud, indeed, were obliged to do so owing to theinse- 
eure tenure of their property. In almost every in- 
stance where large amounts were acquired by Jews 
through usurious transactions the property thus ac- 
quired fell either during their life or upon their death 
into the hands of the king. This happened to Aaron 
of Lincoln in England, Ezmel de Ablitasin Navarre, 
Heliot de Vesoul in Provence, Benveniste de Porta 
in Aragon, etc, It was for thisreason indeed that the 
kings supported the Jews, and cven objected to their 
becoming Christians, because in that case they could 
not have forced from them money won by usury. 
Thus both in England and in France the kings de- 
manded to be compensated for every Jew converted. 
In the former country only in 1281 would the king 
give up his right to half the property of Jews who 
were converted. "There was a continual conflict be- 
tween the papal and the royalauthority on this sub- 
ject, and thus as early as 1146 the pope Eugenius de- 
clared all usury null and void, while the debtor was 
on a crusade, and Innocent XIII. made an indignant 
protest against usury, calling on all Christian princes 
to demand the return of the interest, Clement V, 
in 1811 protested against all civil law which per- 
mitted any form of usury by Christians. 

It was impossible to carry out the canonical re- 
strictions without stopping all progress in com- 
meree, and numerous expedients were adopted to 


avoid the canonicallaws. Especially the Cahorsins - 


and Lombards invented methods by which usury 
was disguised in the form of payment for possible 
loss and injury, payment for delay, and so on. The 
competition of these Italian usurers—they were called 
the * pope's usurers "—rendered Jews less necessary 
to the kingsin France and England in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and both Louis IX. (1254) 
and Edward I. (1275) attempted to influence the Jews 
to avoid usury, but without effect (see ENGLAND). 
No other means of livelihood was open to them. 

Very high interest was permitted the Jews in 
France under Philip Augustus, two deniers on the 
pound per week, or 43.3 per cent per annum, and 
King John in 1360 allowed this even to be doubled. 
In Sicily Frederick II. allowed 10 per cent in 1281. 

In Castile Alfonso X. allowed 25 per 

Amount of cent, while in Aragon the Cortes of 

Interest. "Tarragona put 20 per centas the maxi- 

mum, and this was reduced to 12 per 

cent in the year 1231. In Navarre Philip III. estab- 

lished 20 per cent (“5 for 6”) in 1330, while in Por- 

tugal Alfonso IV. (1350) fixed the maximum at 83} 
per cent. 

The enormously rapid increase of indebtedness due 
to this large interest caused ordinances to be passed 
to prevent interest being counted on interest, but 
withoutavail Asan instance of the extent to which 


interest could grow, the abbot of St. Edmund in 
1178 borrowed about 40 marks from Benedict the 


Jew, and this had grown to £880 in seven years, 
though not entirely through interest (see Jacobs, 
“Jews of Angevin England,” p. 60). 

The loans were gencrally made upon PLEDGES, 
Which could not be sacred vessels of the Church, to 
pledge which was punished as early as 814 by confis- 
cation of goods. Almost all other objects could be 


pledged, and it became a problem whether when a 
Jew had the pledge he could claim usury as well. 
This applied when lands were pledged for loans, when 
it was claimed the land or the produce thereof was 
sufficient to compensate for any loss of use of capital 
without further payment. Notwithstanding this the 
Jews claimed interest until both capital and interest 
were repaid. 

Later on in the Middle Ages the doctrine of Aris- 
totle that “money does not breed” was referred to 
usury, and forms the basis of Shylock’s and Anto- 
nio’s contention in “The Merchant of Venice,” I., 
iii., and the casuists of Roman law drew a distinc- 
tion between things consumable and fungible; that 
is, the use of which is exhausted by one using, and 
things which can be used over and over again. In- 
terest or usury was allowed for the latter, but not 
for the former class, to which money was supposed 
to belong, because every passing of coin was re- 
garded as a separate use. The lending of money 
with the expectation of any further return was still 
regarded as unnatural and disreputable, but in the 
later Middle Ages the Jews had been bereft of all 
capital, so that from the fifteenth century onward 
they are found mostly as dealers in second-hand 
clothing, rather than as usurers. Moreover a 
class of Christian merchants arose which evaded the 
canon law and lent money on interest without any 
opposition. 

Notwithstanding this, the reputation of usurers has 
clung to the Jews even to modern times, though there 
is little evidence of their being more addicted to it 
than other persons who trade in money. In Russia 
the Christian * kulak" is regarded as being much more 
stringent in his demands than the Jewish money- 
lender, though in Bukowina the latter has proved 
to be somewhat of a plague. "The poverty of the 
majority of Jews prevents them from any exten- 
sive addiction to this practise (see POVERTY). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Endemann, Die Nationaldkonomischen 

Grundsütze der Kanonischen Lehre, 1863, pp. 8 et seq., 20 et 


seq.; Ashley, English Commerce, i. 152-151; Scherer, Hechts- 
verhültnisse der Juden, pp. 185-196. 
J. 


UTAH: One of the Western States of the United 
States of America; admitted into the Union in 1896. 
Jews first settled in Utah about 1860, among the 
earliest comers being Isidor Morris, Nicholas 8. 
Ransohoff, Samuel Kahn, Fred Auerbach, Louis 
Cohn, Aaron Greenewald, Ichel Watters, and Eman- 
uel Kahn. 

Religious services were first conducted in Salt 
Lake City during the fall holidays of 1866. 
In the course of a few years Congregation B’nai 
Tsrael was established; and after its temporary dis- 
solution it was reorganized in 1880. Its officiating 
ministers have been: J. Kaiser, L. Strauss, Hyman 


G. Elkin, Moses P. Jacobson, Gustave H. Lowen- 
stein, Louis G. Reynolds, and the present (1900) in- 


cumbent, Charles J. Freund. Congregation Monte- 
fiore was organized March 20, 1899, and has occupied 
its present structure since 1903. Its officiating min- 
ister has been J. G. Brody. The Jewish Relief 
Society was organized in 1873 and reorganized in 
1888. TheCouncilof Jewish Women has a large acte 
ive section, mainly promoting the religious objects 
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of the organization. Benjamin F. Peixotto Lodge 
491 I. O. B. B. has been in existence since 1892, and 
at present has eighty members. 

The Jews of Utah have from the time of their ar- 
rival taken a lending part in the development of its 
intellectual and industrial welfare. During Utah's 
existence as a state they have filled responsible gov- 
ernment positions. Among those who have held 
public office have been: Simon Bamberger, state 
senator and chairman of the Democratic State Cam- 
paign Committee; Harry S. Joseph and Rudolph 
Kuchler, members of the state legislature; Joseph 
Oberndorfer, member of the board of education iu 
Salt Lake City; Herman Bamberger, county com- 
missioner of Salt Lake county; and Louis Cohn, 
councilman in Salt Lake City. 

Besides those in Salt Lake City, the capital of the 
state, a few Jews are located in Ogden, Provo, 
Price, and Logan. The Jewish inhabitants of 
Utah number approximately 1,000 in a total popula- 


tion of about 277,000. 
A. C. J. F. 


UTRECHT: Province of the Netherlands, with 
its capital of the same name. Jews resided in 
Utrecht prior to the expulsion from Spain and Por- 
tugal. In 1494 they were banished from the city; 
and their synagogue was transformed into the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary. They evidently 
soon returned; for in 1444 the city council issued an 
ordinance directing that they be tortured on the 
wheel, imprisoned, and expelled. The reason for 
this procedure can no longer be determined with 
certainty; but it was due either to the fact that the 
Jews had championed the claims of Wolravus of 
Meurs to the bishopric, or to allegations made against 
them of insulting Christianity both publicly and 
privately. The ordinance of expulsion was quickly 
repealed, however, by the council itself; and Jews 
were permitted to settle in the village of Maarsen, 
near the city. 

As early as 1664 a distinction was drawn between 
the German and Portuguese communities; the for- 
mer consisting largely of the poorer classes, which 
earned a livelihood by peddling, while the Portu- 
gueseengaged inextensivecommercial undertakings, 
and were wealthy and respected. An ordinance of 
Oct. 1, 1736, furthermorc, gave the Portuguese the 
oficial right of residence in the province, and per- 
mitted them to conduct their business operations in 
the city itself. This privilege was renewed in 1777; 
and in 1789 it was extended to the German Jews 
on the condition that they assumed all communal 
duties. 

After the uprising of the patriots against William 
of Orange and his expulsion by the French, France 
declared the Jews citizens, and granted them all 
civic rights and liberties. In 1796 a convention of 
the most prominent Jews of Holland assembled at 
Utrecht, before which the new constitution was sol- 
emnly read. Its text was translated into Hebrew 
by Zebi Hirseh Meilfeld, and published under the 
title “Dibre Negidim " (Utrecht, 1800). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Neder- 


land. Utrecht, 1843. See also NETHERLANDS and the bibliog- 


raphy there given. 
D. S. O. 


UZ (yw): 1. Son of Aram, and grandson of 
Shem, according to Gen. x. 23; but I Chron. i. 17 
records him as a son of Shem. 

2. Eldest son of Nahor by Milcah; nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 21; A. V. has " Huz "). 

3. One of the sons of Dishan, and grandson of 
Seir the Horite (70. xxxvi. 28; I Chron. i. 49). 

4. Geographical name occurring three times in 
the Old Testament and connoting: (1) the native 
land of Job (Job i. 1); (2) a country northeast of 
Egypt, which it separated from Philistia, being one 
of the lands to which, at the command of Yuwu, 
Jeremiah gave the wine-cup of fury to drink (Jer, 
xxv, 20); and (3) a country comprising part of 
Edom, summoned to rejoice over the destruction of 
the Temple (Lam. iv. 21). 

According to modern investigators, who regard 
the names given in Genesis as geographical terms, 
the territory of Uz embraced the regions represented 
by the names of the persons mentioned above; and 
in like manner the brief notices in Jeremiah and 
Lamentations agree with those concerning the na- 
tive country of Job's friends, as well as with other 
data concerning the land in the first chapter of 
Job. According to verses 15and 17 of that chapter, 
the country was first invaded by the Sabeans from 
the south, and later by the Chaldeans from the north, 
which implies that the district lay on the northern 
edge of the great Arabian desert. Eliphaz, one of 
the friends of Job, wasfrom Teman, a town ofsouth- 
ern Edom; his companion, Bildad, came from Shuah 
(Gen. xxv. 2), which, according to the cuneiform 
inscriptions, lay south of Karkemesh (Carchemish); 
and Elihu was a native of Buz (comp. Jer. xxv. 
23; Gen. xxii. 91) According to the cuneiform 
inscriptions, Shalmaneser II. received tribute from 
one Sasi, a son of the land of Uzza, from 859 to 
881 B.c.; and the Midrash also identifies the name 
of Uz with the country, making Job a contemporary 
of Abraham (Yalk. Shim'oni, cii. 2; Gen. R. Ivii. 3). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kautzsch, in Riehm's Handwörterbuch, s.v.s 

Delitzsch, Wo Lay das Paradies? p. 259. 

E. G. H. B. O. 

UZÈS (PTN or DTN): Town of France, in the 
department of Gard, about 15 miles north-northeast 
of Nimes. Jews were settled there as early as the 
fifth century. St. Ferréol, Bishop of Uzès, admitted 
them to his table and enjoyed their friendship. On 
this account complaint was made of him to King 
Childebert, whereupon the bishop changed his atti- 
tude toward the Jews, compelling all those who 
would not leave Uzés to become Christians. After 
his death (581) many who had received baptism re- 
turned to Judaism (“Gallia Christiana," vi. 618: 
Dom Vaisséte, “ Histoire Générale de Languedoc,” i. 
214, 945). Beforethe French Revolution there were 
seven Jewish families at Uzés, comprising forty-six 
individuals, who later settled either at Nimes or at 
Pont-Saint-Esprit. Toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century there was only one Jewish inhabitant 
in Uzés, namely, A. Mossé, an attorney. He was 
mayor of the town for several years (see Kahn, 
“ Notice sur les Israélites de Nimes,” p. 81). 

Among the scholars of Uzés were: theanonymous 
compiler (18th cent.) of the Talmudic collection 
mentionéd in Stcinschneider, “Cat. Bodl." No. 2849; 
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Samuel ben Judah, Gabriel of Milhaud, and Don 
Dieulosal (^ R. E. J.” xliii. 247). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 23, 24. 
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UZIEL: Family name occurring principally 
among the Sephardim in Spain, where it is found as 
early as tho fifteenth century. After the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain and Portugal, the Uziels 
were scattered throughout northern Africa, Italy, 
and the Levant. The following are the more im- 
portant members of the family: 

Hayyim ben Abraham Uziel: Scholar and 
author of Spanish extraction; flourished in the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century in Greece and Asia 
Minor. He wrote “Mekor Hayyim” (8 vols., 
Smyrna, n.d.), an ethical work in Judzo-Spanish. 
D. 5. O. 

Isaac b. Abraham Uziel: Spanish physician 
and poet; born at Fez; died in Amsterdam April 1, 
1622. At one time he held the position of rabbi at 
Oran; but late in life he left that city to settle in 
Amsterdam, where he opened a Talmudical school 
which counted among its pupils Manasseh ben Isracl. 
Dissatisfied with the laxity in religious matters which 
he noticed among many members of the Sephardic 
community, Uziel delivered a series of lectures which 
led to the foundation of a new congregation under 
the name of “Neweh Shalom.” In 1610, at the 
death of Judah Vega, the first rabbi of the new con- 
gregation, Uziel was called to the rabbinate. Uziel 
was the author of a Hebrew grammar, * Ma'areh 
Lashon," edited by his pupil Isaac Nehemiah at 
Amsterdam in 1627 (2d ed. 1710). He left also in 
manuscript many Hebrew and Spanish poems (“ Li- 
bros Poeticos en Declaracion de Todos los Equivocos 
delasSagradas Letras ?); these are highly praised by 
De Barrios, who represents the author as a great 
poet, an able musician, and a distinguished mathe- 
matician. Joseph Serrano dedicated a poem to Uziel ; 
it is inserted in the “Temime Derek.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koenen, Geschiedenis.der Joden in Neder- 
land, pp. 144, 428; Jellinek, in Orient, Lit. viii. 264, 276; 
Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal, p. 285 : idem, 
Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 107; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. s.v.; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 616. 

G. I. Bn. 

Jacob Uziel: Physician and poet of the seven- 
teenth century; died at Zante 1680. He was of 
Spanish extraction, but emigrated to Italy at an 
early age, and settled in Venice, where he became 
famous for his medical skill. He was the author 
of " Dawid " (Venice, 1694), an epic poem in twelvc 
cantos, written in Italian. 

Joseph Uziel: Italian seholarand rabbi: died at. 
Ferrara 1572. He was a pupil of Isaac Aboab of 
Castile, and left a responsum, which is included in 
the collection of Joseph di Trani (i. 89). 

Judah Uziel: Italian scholar of the sixteenth 
century; born in Spain; died, probably at Venice, 
In 1634. He was the author of sixteen sermons on 
the Pentateuch, which were published under the 
litle “Bet ha-'Uzzieli " (Venice, 1603-4). 

Samuel Uziel: Talmudist and scholar of the 
Seventeenth century; rabbiof Leghorn. Heis men- 
tioned in a responsum in the collection * Mayim 
Rabbim” (ii, 52) of Raphael Meldola. 

Samuel ben Joseph Uziel: Rabbi and physi- 
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cian of Spanish extraction; lived in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. He officiated as rabbi at 
Salonica, where he also practised medicine. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1158, 1376; 
Mortara, Indice, p. 67; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledat Gedule Yis- 
rael, p. 179; Conforte. Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 45a ; 
Jacobs, Sources, p. 200; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in 
Portugal, pp. 285, 291; idem, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 106, 
107; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sef arim, p. 352; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus, p. 961 1 Furst, Bibl. Jud, ii. 462-469. 
D. 5. O. 


UZZA, UZZAH (sty, ny): 1.—Biblical Data: 
Son of Abinadab. Together with his brother Ahio, 
he drove the new cart on which was placed the Ark 
of the Covenant when, accompanied by David and 
all the house of Israel, if was brought from Abina- 
dab’s house at Gibeah to Jerusalem. When they 
came to the thrashing-floor of Nachon, the oxen 
which drew the cart stumbled, and Uzza took hold 
of the Ark to steady it; whereupon he was slain by 
God “‘al ha-shal” (= “for his error”). David, in 
memory of the event, called the place “ Perez- 
uzzah" (II Sam. vi. 8-8; I Chron. xiii. 7-11, where 
the thrashing-floor is called * Chidon"; comp. the 
commentaries of Budde, Lóhr; and Nowack, ad loc.). 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis made 
various attempts to explain and palliate the death of 
Uzza. By an “argumentum a majore ad minus” 
proof is offered that if the Ark could bear those 
who bore it, so much the more could it bear itself. 
By not perceiving this, and thinking that the Ark 
might be prevented from falling by stopping the 
oxen, Uzza had brought death on himself. R. Jo- 
hanan thought that “‘al ha-shal” implied that he 
had died asa result of his act, while R. Eleazar drew 
from “shal” the inference that Uzza had eased 
himself near the Ark. He was, nevertheless, to 
share in the world to come: for it isexpressly stated 
that he died “by” the Ark; and as the latter be- 
longed to eternity, Uzza in like manner must be im- 
mortal (Sotah 35a; Yalk., I Sam. 142, ed. Wilna, 
1995). 

2. Grandson of Ehud, and a member of the tribe 
of Benjamin (I Chron. viii. 7). 

3. Head of a family of Nethinim who returned 
to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 49; Neh. 
vii. 51). 

4. Garden attached to the royal palace. Accord- 
ing to Stade, * Gesch. des Volkes Israel," i. 569, ii. 
679, * Uzza ” should be corrected to * Uzziah," thus 
implying that the garden had been laid out by the 
king. It apparently contained a tomb in which 
Manasseh and his son Amon were buried (II Kings 
xxi. 18, 26). 

E. G. H. 5. O. 


UZZIAH (my, ymy): 1. Son of Amaziah; 
called also Azariah (comp. II Kings xv. 1, 13, 30). 
He was king of Judah, and began torule, at the 
age of sixteen, in the twenty-seventh year of the 
reign of Jeroboam 1I. The Kings record (čb. xv. 2) 
states that his reign extended through fifty-two 
years (788-737 B.c.), and that he was righteous as 
his father had been, though he did not take away the 
high places, but allowed the people to sacrifice and 
burn incense at them. II Chron. xxvi. relates how 
Uzziah conquered the Philistines and the Arabians, 
and received tribute trom the Ammonites; how he 
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refortified his country, reorganized and reequipped 
his army, and personally engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. His success as king, administrator, and 
commander-in-chicf of the army made him ruler 
over the largest realm of Judah since the disruption 
of the kingdom. His power aud authority over the 
peoples of this realm help to explain to a certain 
extent the political situation in the reign of Judah's 
later kings, and probably also in 739, when Tiglath- 
pileser III. conquered nineteen districts in northern 
Syria which had belonged to Uzziah (Azri-ia-u). 

Uzziah's strength became his weakness; for he 
attempted to usurp the power of the priesthood in 
burning incense in the Temple of Yu wit. While in 
the act he was smitten with leprosy; and he was 
subsequently forced to dwellin a leper's house until 
the day of his death (II Chron. xxvi. 21) While he 
was in this condition Jotham, his son, ruled in his 
stead. The total number of years, fifty-two, attrib- 
uted to Uzziah's reign include the period from his 
accession to his death. 

E, G. H. I. M. P. 

UZZIEL ONY) : 1. Sonof Kohath and brother 
of Amram (Ex. vi. 18; I Chron. vi. 2). He was the 
father of Mishael, Elzaphan, and Zithri (Ex, vi. 22). 
The first two, at the bidding of Moses, carried from 
the Tabernacle the bodies of Nadab and Abihu, their 
sousing (Lev. x. 4). Elzaphan, moreover, was chief 


of the family of the Kohathites during the wandering 
in the wilderness (Num. iii. 30). Another son of 
Uzziel, named Amminadab, was one of the Levite 
chiefs selected to carry the Ark of the Covenant to 
the tent which David had pitched for it in Zion (I 
Chron. xv. 10). Two other sons of Uzziel were 
named respectively Micah and Jesiah (i5. xxiii, 20), 
His descendants were termed “ Uzzielites” (Num, 
iii. 27; I Chron. xxvi. 28). 

2. A Simeonite;.son of Ishi; one of the chiefs 
who, during the reign of King Hezekiah, passed 
over the Jordan, annihilated the remnants of ihe 
Amalekites, and settled in their territory around 
Mount Seir (I Chron. iv. 41-49). 

3. One of the eponymous heroes of the tribe of 
Benjamin; described as one of the five sons of Bela 
(ib. vii. 7). i 
'4 (Called also Azareel). Son of Heman. He 
belonged to the eleventh order of those who were 
chosen by lot to serve as singers in leading the wor- 
ship in the Temple during the reign of David (I 
Chron. xxv. 4, 18). 

5. Son of Jeduthun; one of those who were 
chosen to resanctify the Temple during the reign of 
Hezekiah (II Chron. xxix. 14). 

6. A goldsmith who repaired part of the walls of 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 8). 


E. G. H. S. O. 


V 


VAEZ: Prominent family of Lisbon, whose forc- 
most members, the four brothers Immanuel, Pedro, 
A yres, and Salvador, resided in Portugal as Maranos 
during the sixteenth century. 

Abraham Vaez: Hakam of the Portuguese con- 
gregation in Bayonne during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. He was the author of a work 
on Jewish ritual laws entitled “ Arbol de Vidas,” to 
which was appended a lengthy treatise on rituals by 
Abraham Rodriguez Faro (Amsterdam, 1692). He 
wrote also several sermons on the Pentateuch, and 
a number of ethical treatises, which were collected 
under the title * Discursos Predicables y Avisos Es- 
pirituales? and published, at the expense of his son 
Jacob Vaez, by Isaac Aboab (Amsterdam, 1710), 
who himself wrote a long introduction. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Pil, Jud, iii. 405; Kayserling, Bibl. 

Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 107-108. 

Ayres Vaez: Physician to John HI. of Portu- 
gal; brother of Immanuel Vaez; died at Rome about 
the middle of thesixteenth century. At the request 
of the King of Fez, with whom John, howcver, was 
noton terms ofamity, Vaez was sent to Africa, where 
he succeeded in curing the monarch of a dangerous 
illness. Upon his return to Lisbon, Vaez devoted 
himself to the study of astronomy and astrology. 
In consequence of predicting to the king and queen 
the death of one of their children, a prediction which 
was fulfilled, he lost the royal favor. Thinking to 
regain the king’s confidence, Vaez declared, in the 
course of a discussion, that astrology was an unre- 
liable mode of divination, and that its practise was 


foolish and irreligious. The king, who had recently 
read a treatise expressing similar views, delivered 
Vaez to the Inquisition, charging him with being 
a heretic and a secret Jew. Vaez was ordered to de- 
fend himself before the inquisitors, and later to en- 
gage in a disputation with the theologian Sorao; 
but Capodiferro, the papal nuncio, succeeded in 
removing him from the jurisdiction of the Inquisi- 
tion, and sent him to Rome to be tried by the Curia. 
Pope Paul, who was himself a believer in astrology, 
not only set Vaez at liberty, but even issued a bull 
(June 6, 1541) protecting the entire Vaez family, t$ 
well as the lawyers who had defended Ayres Vaez, 
against the Inquisition. 

Daniel Vaez: Portuguese scholar; flourished at 
Amsterdam in the seventeenth century. Together 
with Joseph Athias, he published a prayer-book en- 
titled “Orden de las Oraciones del Todo el Anno” 
(Amsterdam, 167%). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 60. 


Immanuel Vaez: Physician; eldest of the Vacz 
brothers. According to the account of Rodrigo 
de Castro (* De Universa Mulierum Morborum Me- 
dicina," ii. 47, 332, Hamburg, 1608), who was his 
nephew, and who settled in Hamburg in the SiX- 
teenth century, Immanuel was appointed physician 
to four kings of Portugal—John II., Sebastian, 
Henry, and Philip II. He won this distinction hy 
virtue of his erudition and the experience which he 
had gathered in his extensive travels. 

Pedro Vaez: Physician at Covilha, Portugal; 
second in age of the Vaez brothers. Ile is repeat- 
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edly mentioned in the “Medicorum Principum His- 
toria ” of Abraham Zacuto. 

Salvador Vaez: Youngest of the Vaez brothers. 
Ile served as a page to the papal nuncio Hieronymo 
Ricenati Capodiferro in Lisbon, and was able to in- 
terest the prelate in the case of his brother Ayres, 
and to induce him to interfere in the latter’s behalf. 
The result was that after the sessions of the Inquisi- 
tion had begun, Salvador suddenly entered the hall 
and declared the sitting dissolved by order of the 
nuncio. Later he probably accompanied Capodiferro 
to Rome. 


Gnor RAT ENS Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 
pp. 219-220. 


D. S. O. 

VALABREGUE, ALBIN: French dramatist; 
born at Carpentras, Vaucluse, Dec. 17, 1858. He is 
one of the most prolific of modern French drama- 
tists, producing about two plays a year and in 
addition acting as dramatic critic of the Paris 
«I'Ilustration." Among his dramatic works are: 
“Ta Veuve Chapuzot,” 1879; * Clarvin Pére et Fils,” 
Paris, 1880; * Le Crime” (with Bertol-Graivil), Dec., 
1882; “Les Maris Inquiets," 1888; “La Flamboy- 
ante? (with Paul Ferrier), 1884; * Les Grippe-Sou,” 
158550; “La Nuitdu 16," 1885; “ L'Homme de Paille,” 
1885; “La Fille à Georgette,” 1886; “Le Bonheur 
Conjugal,” 1886; “Le Sens-Préfet,” 1886; “Les 
Vacances du Mariage” (with Hennequin), 1887; 
“Durand et Durand” (with Ordonneau), 1887; 
*Clo-Clo” (with Decourcelle), 1557; “Les Satur- 
nales,” operetta (music by Lacombe), 1887; “ Doit et 
Avoir" (with Felix Cohen), 1888; “La Sécurité des 
Familles,” 1888; * Madame a Ses Brevets," 1890; 
“Les Moulinards," 1890; * Les Ménages Parisiens," 
1890; “Le Pompier de Justine” (with Davril), 1890; 
“La Femme," 1891; “Les Vieilles Gens,” 1891; 
“Le Commandant Laripéte” (with Silvestre), 1892; 
“Le Premier Mari de France,” 1898. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Diet. des Comtemporains; La- 
rousse, Dict. Supplement, ii. 1908. 


8, E. Ms. 
VALABREGUE, MARDOCHEE- 


GEORGES: French general; born at Carpentras, 
Vaucluse, Sept. 20, 1852. He was educated at the 
Ecole Polytechnique 
and the Ecole d’Appli- 
cation de l'Artillerie 
et du Génie; and, after 
reaching the rank of 
captain, he studied at 
the Ecole Supérieure 
de la Guerre from 1878 
to 1880, when he was 
attached to the staff of 
the general of division 
in command of the ar- 
tillery and fortifica- 
tionsof Paris. In 1884 
he was made comman- 
dant of the third bat- 
tery of the seventh 
Mardochée-Georges Valabrégue. battalion of artillery, 

and two years later 
was appointed officer of ordnance to General 
Boulanger, then minister of war.  Valabrégue 
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was made lieutenant-colonel in 1898, and colonel 
in 1902, when he became commandant of the Ecole 
Militaire de l'Artilierie et du Génie. In 1904 he 
was appointed “chef de cabinet” to the Ministry of 
War. In 1905 he became brigadier-general and was 
made commandant-in-chief of the Ecole Supérieure 
de Guerre and member of the technical committee 
of the general staff. 

Valabrégue was created an officer of the Legion 
of Honor in 1904; and has been the recipient of 


numerous foreign decorations. 
8. J. Ka, 


VALENCE: Chief town of the department of the 
Drome and former capital of the county of Valen- 
tinois in the ancient province of Dauphiné, France. 
Several Jewish families that had been expelled from 
the Comtat-Venaissin in 1823 sought refuge in Va- 
lence and its territories. Guillaume de Roussillon, 
Bishop of Valence, also brought a number into his 
diocese in 1880, and granted them important privi- 
leges. In 1441 there were eighteen Jewish families 
in Valence, each of which paid to the bishop, John 
of Poitiers, an annual pension of one gold florin 
(*R. E. J.” ix. 288). The same prelate compelled 
them to wear the badge of the wheel (Jules Olli- 
vier, “Dissertation Historique sur la Ville de 
Valence,” p. 301). 

The dauphin Louis showed much good-will toward 
the Jews of Valence and its territories. He con- 
firmed the privileges which his predecessors had 
granted them, and invited all the Jews who wished 
to do so tosettle within his dominions, promising 
them immunities and protection similar to those 
enjoyed by their coreligionists in other localities of 
Dauphiné, on condition that they paid the same 
dues. An anonymous writer of Valentinois in the 
fifteenth century composed a commentary on the 
astronomical tables of Immanuel Jacob BonFILs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 204, 263: Prud- 
homme, Les Juifs en Dauphiné aux XIVe et XVe Sie- 
cles, p. 67, Grenoble, 1883. 

G. 5. K. 

VALENCIA (mpb): Capital of the former 
kingdom of the same name. During the dominion of 
the Moors, Valencia had a Jewish community eminent 
for its size and wealth. When James I. of Aragon 

made his entry into the conquered city on Oct. 9, 

1238, the Jews went out to meet him with their 

rabbis and delegates at their head, and presented him 


with a roll of the Law in token of homage. Asa 


reward for the important services which they had 
rendered him in the conquest of the strongly 
fortified city, he presented to some of them houses 
belonging to the Moors, as well as real estate in the 
city and its precincts. Among those who received 
such gifts after the “repartimiento de Valencia” 
were the secretaries and interpreters of the king, 

Maestros R. David, R. Solomon, and 


James I. R. Moses Bachiel; David Almadayan, 
Makes secretary to the infante D. Fernando; 


Presents to Maestros (or Alfaquins) R. Joseph, 
the Jews. Abrahamibn Vives(probably thefather 

of the wealthy Joseph ibn Vives who 
in 1271 held a lease of the salt-works of Valencia, 
and who, as Amador de los Rios believes, was the 
ancestor of the Spanish hero Luis Vives, after whom 
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a street in Valencia is named), and R. Samson. 
Besides, presents were received by the gold-workers, 
merchants, and money-changers Moses Alconstan- 
tini (probably the same who in 1271 indiscreetly ex- 
hibited certain letters of the king), G. ibn Ya‘ish, 
Simon Abenpesat (certainly a relative of Moses and 
Joseph Abenpesat of Tudela), and Astruc de Tortosa 
(without doubt the same that had possessions on the 
island of Majorca). 

In 1239 King James assigned the Jews a commo- 
dious quarter for residence, extending from the wall 
Aben Xemi to ‘Abd al-Malik; thence to the Puerto 
d'Exarea or Puerto de la Ley (=“gate of the 
law”); and from this gate to the “horno de Aben 
Nulid” and to the wall of Ibrahimal-Valenci. The 
Juderia or ghetto was first surrounded by a high 
wall in 1890, and was provided with three gates 
which were closed at night. The main gate was at 
the entrance of the long street which cut through 
the Juderia, hard by the Place de la Figuera (Hi- 
guera), where now the monastery of S. Thecla stands. 
Another gate, D'Ex- 
area, was ab the ter- 
mination of the long 
Street. of the Jews; 
and a third gate led 
to the Place de la 
Olivera, now called 
* De Comedias." 
This restriction of the 
Jews met with oppo- 
sition on many sides, 
especially from the 
Dominican friars, be- 
cause by the estab- 
lishment of the ghetto 
their church was 
wholly isolated. 

Otherwise the Jews 
of Valencia enjoyed 
for a long time per- 
fect freedom. They 
were not restrained 
in their trade or com- 
merce; and they were not required to appear be- 
fore the magistracy. They were subject solely 
to the city “baile,” the representative of the 
crown, For several decades the baile-general was 
R. Judah (Jehudano) the king’s confidant. The 
Jews were permitted to hold public office; but they 
were not allowed to execute justice upon a Chris- 
tian. In 1283, however, this freedom was materially 
restricted. King Pedro decreed that no Jew should 
thenceforth hold any public oflice with which juris- 
diction over Christians was connected. Moreover, 
Jews were to be admitted as sworn witnesses only 
in disputes involving sums not exceeding 5 sueldos. 

The Jews in Valencia had a special 


MOORISH 
QUARTER 


Restric- formula, in Catalan, for an oath, 
tions which was not very different from that 
in 1983. in Barcelona (see Rios, “list.” 1. 576 


et seq.). They were not permitted to 

kill cattle in the public slaughter-house, and they 

were required to pay aspecial tax on the necessaries 
of life, merchandise, etc. 

The Valencian Jews, who engaged in industrial 


Plan of Valencia in the Fourteenth Century, Showing Position of 
Jewish Quarter. 


pursuits and largely in commerce, aroused the envy 
of both nobles and citizens through the wealth and 
luxury displayed in their houses and apparel In 
1370 loud complaints were raised to the effect that 
the Jews had built houses outside the Juderia; and 
although they protested that this had been done with 
the consent of the king and by spccial permission 
of the queen, who received the Jewish taxes for 
rent, the king nevertheless decreed that the Jews 
should thereafter live only in the Juderia, 

The inner government of the aljama was con- 
ducted by deputies (“adelantados 7):and this body by 
royal permission had erected a school in 1264. Near 
the Jew street stood the large synagogue; and not 
far distant from this wasa smaller one. The Jewish 
cemetery was outside the Juderia but within the 
city wall; and leading to it was the Puerta de los 
Judios, or Gate of the Jews, 

The year of terror (1391) saw the abrupt dissolu- 
tion of the flourishing Jewish community of Valen- 
cia. In the Jast third of the fourteenth century the 
city had sunk toa 
low level both moral- 
ly and materially. 
'The nobles wasted 
their property in ex- 
cesses and indulged 
in the most extrava- 
gantluxury. Valen- 

cia, the beautiful gar- 
puerta del} ^ den of Spain, became 
the refuge of vaga- 
bonds and adventur- 
ers from all parts of 
the country. People 
were attacked, 
robbed, and even 
murdered in broad 
daylight; and the 
time was one of com- 
plete anarchy, the 
conditions being such 
that the Jews of Va- 
lencia trembled 
when they heard of the massacre in Seville in 
1391. They sought protection from the magistracy 
and the city council, who took energetic measures 
for their defense. Quite unexpectedly, howeve, 
at noon on Sunday, July 9, 1891, St. Christopher's 
Day, & mob of between forty and fifty half- 
grown youths gathered in the market-place and 
formed themselves into a procession carrying a ban- 
ner and several crosses. They marched to the main 
gate of the Juderia on the Place dela Figuera, shout- 
ing, “The Archdeacon of Seville comes to baptize all 
Jews," and tried to force their way into the quarter. 
The Jews hastily closed the gates, accidentally pull- 
ing in some of the youths, In an instant nobles and 
citizens, knights and clergy, strangers and the rab- 
ble generally made a rush upon the Juderia. In 
vain did the infante D. Martin, Duke of Mont. 
blanch, try to force back the crowd. The Jews de- 
fended themselves valiantly; and one of the youths 
was killed in the struggle. As soon as this became 
known the revengeful mob forced 168 way into the 
Juderia from the walls and roofs of the surrounding 
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houses. A frightful massacre ensued. Two hun- 
dred and thirty (according to another source, sev- 
eral hundred) Jews were killed, their 
wives and daughters dishonored, and 
of their houses plundered. Many, to es- 
the Jews. cape death, accepted baptism. Don 
Samuel Abravallo, one of the richest 
Jews of Valencia, had the Marquis de Lombay as 
sponsor and took the name “Alfonso Fernandez de 
Villanova," from property belonging to him. Jo- 
seph Abarim, or Juan Perez de S. Jaime, as he called 
himself after baptism, declared in the criminal court 
(July 21, 1891) that notes due to him amounting to 
30,000 gold gulden had been destroyed, that force 
had been used against his niece and against his son’s 
nurse, and that his brother had been wounded. 
After the catastrophe the magistracy did its ut- 
most to punish the rioters; and ninety were taken 
prisoners. An order was issued to deliver up to 
the city all goods taken from the Jews; and soon 
the churches, the town-hall, and the neighboring 
houses were filled with the most costly 
Dissolution objects. The city council demanded 


Massacre 


of the an exemplary punishment of the 
Commu- guilty parties; but owing to the fact 


that the most influential families of the 
city were implicated, the suit dragged 
along, and finally King John I. granted an amnesty 
to all concerned. ; Í 

The Juderia was not reestablished. The commu- 
nity was destroyed: the large synagogue became a 
monastery (S. Cristobal); the smaller one was turned 
intoa chapel; and the cight slaughtering-pens in 
the Juderia were sold (1898 and 1894) No Jew 
might enter the city without the permission of the 
baile; and even with this permit he might not stay 
longer than eight days. Each Jew entering the city 
without permission was liable to a fine of 50 mara- 
vedis. Only in places near Valencia, S. Thomas, S. 
Andres, and S. Esteban, might Jews reside even 
temporarily. 

Several Jewish scholars lived in Valencia, among 
them Solomon ibn Gabirol, who also died there, and 
Joseph Caspi. Isaac ben Sheshet was 


nity. 


Scholars rabbi in Valencia for several years; 
and and Amram ben Nathan Efrati occu- 
Rabbis. pied the rabbinate for four decades. 


The latter was widely respected for 
‘hislearning, but was not on good terms with Hasdai 
ben Solomon (a friend of Isaac ben Sheshet), called 
from Tudela about 1880. Isaac Rocamora was born 
in Valencia. Several Jews adopted the name “ Va- 
lensi,” or * Alvalensi," after Valencia as the original 
home of their families; e.g., Samuel ben Abraham 
Valensi, a pupil of R. Isaac Campantons. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. i. 404, 418 et seq.; ii. 18 et seq., 368 
et seq.: iii. 400, 411; Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 315, 477, 488, 880, 
1123: Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 871, 887, 485. A plan 
of the Juderin is given in R. E. J. xiv. 201 ef seq. On the 
massacre see the official report given in Rios, Hist. iii. 594 et 
seq. and in V. Boin, Historia de la Ciudad de Valencia, i. 
HO et seq.: Boletin. Acad. Hist. viii. 358 et seq., xvi. 495; 
R. E. J. xiii, 239 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. viii. 66. 
8. M. K. 
VALENTIN, GABRIEL GUSTAV: German 
physiologist; born at Breslau July, 1810; died at 
Bern, Switzerland, May 24, 1888. He was educated 
at the University of Breslau (M. D. 1882), and estab- 
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lished himself as a physician in that city. In 1885 
hereceived the Grand Prix ot the Institut de France 
for his * Histiogenia Comparata,” which is an able 
treatise on the evolution of animals and plants. 
In 1836 he was elected professor of physiology of the 
University of Bern, which chair he resigned in 1881. 
Valentin wastheauthor of several important works 
on the blood and its circulation, on the electricity . 
of muscles and nerves, on digestion, on toxicology, : 
on the physiology of the senses, etc. From 18386 to 
1843 he published the * Repertorium für Anatomie 
und Physiologie," and collaborated on many pro- 
fessional journals. Of his numerous works the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: “ Handbuch der Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des Menschen, mit Vergleichender 
Rücksicht der Entwicklung der Süugethiere und 
Vögel,” Berlin and Paris, 1835 (see above); “Ueber 
den Verlauf und die Letzten Enden der Nerven," 
Bonn. 1836; * Ueber Mechanik des Blutumlaufs," 
Leipsic, 1886; “De Functionibus Nervorum Cere- 
bralium et Nervi Sympathici,” Bern, 1839; * Lehr- 
buch der Physiologie des Menschen," Brunswick, 
1844, 2d ed. 1847-50; “Grundriss der Physiologie 
des Menschen,” ib. 1846, 4th ed. 1854; * Der Einfluss 
der Vaguslüihmung auf die Lungen und Hautaus- 
dünstung," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1857; * Die Un- 
tersuchung der Pflanzen- und Thiergewebe im Po- 
larisierten Licht," Leipsic, 1861; “Beiträge zur 
Anatomie und Physiologie des Nerven- und Muskel- 
systems," 2b. 1863; “Der Gebrauch des Spektro- 
skops,” 2b. 1863; " Versuch einer Physiologischen 
Pathologie der Nerven," 7b, 1864; * Versuch einer 
Physiologischen Pathologie des Dluts und der 
Uebrigen Kórpersüfte," čb. 1866-67. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel. Bing. Lex.; Hirsch, Biog. Lex.: Mey- 
ers Konversations- Levikon. 


S. F. T. H. 
VALENTINOIS. See VALENCE. 


VALERIO, SAMUEL BEN JUDAH: Phy- 
sician and author who lived in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote the following works: “Yad ha-Melek,” 
a commentary on the Book of Esther, completed at 
Corfu on the 6th of Feb., 1579, and published with 
thetextat Venice, 1586; “ Hazon la-Mo‘ed,” a philo- 
sophical commentary on the Book of Daniel, finished 
on the 7th of Feb., 1580, in a village near Patras, 
in the Morea, and published, with the text of the 
original, at Venice, 1586. There is an extract from 
the latter commentary in the rabbinical Bible of 
Amsterdam (1794-27). Valerio wrote also “ ‘Emek 
ha-Baka,” “ Pi Hakam,” and “ Bet ha-Malkut,” still 
in manuscript. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. tii. 967: Literaturblatt des 
Orients, vi. (1845), 566. 606: Nepi-Ghirondi, p. 331; Stein- 
sehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2191. 

S. Us; 

VALI (VALLE), MOSES DAVID: Italian 
rabbi and physician; born at Padua: died there 
1777. He was a cabalistic scholar of repute, and 
lectured before the Paduan association known as 
* Mebakeshe Adonai,” in company with the twonoted 
scholars Israel Hezekiah Treves and Jacob Hazak. 
These lectures were attended by Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto, who, becoming deeply interested in caba- 
listic research, began the study of it under Vali both 


Valladolid 
Vambéry 


with the association and in his own home, the acute 
intellect of Luzzatto exceeding that of his confréres. 
- Àt the age of twenty-five Vali wrote a polemical 
work in Italian against Christianity, divided into 
seven parts, and entitled “I Sette Giorni della Ve- 
rità.” He wrote also, in Hebrew, seventy *"tikku- 
nim" on Deut. xxxiv. 12. Between 1721 and 1767 
he wrote eight large volumes in Hebrew (Almanzi 
Mss. Nos. 269-276), the greater part of them con- 
sisting of a commentary upon the entire Bible. 
They are still unpublished. Ephraim Luzzatto 
wrote a sonnet (No. 50 in his collection of poems) 
entitled “ Eleh Bene ha-Ne'urim," praising the lec- 
tures of Vali and Treves. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerem Hemed, iii. 119, 180, 181; Steinschnei- 


der, Hebr. Bibl. vi, 19-50 
8. U. C. 


VALLADOLID: Former residence of the kings 
of Castile and Spain; noteworthy for the numerous 
assemblies of the Cortes which were held there and 
which passed anti-Jewish laws. "The city had a 
large Jewish community, which, together with the 
Jews of the neighboring towns of Zaratan, Portillo, 
Cigales, and Mucientes, paid 69,520 maravedis in 
taxes in the year 1290, Ferdinand IV., in opposition 
to the wishes of the town council, granted the Jews 
-of Valladolid special privileges; but in the civil war 
between Pedro I. and Henry of Trastamara the in- 
habitants of the town rebelled against the king and 
supported D. Henry, taking advantage of this oc- 
casion to plunder and destroy the houses of the 
Jews and their eight synagogues, robbing the latter 
of their ornaments, and tearing the scrolls of the 
Law. Toward the end of the year 1411 Vicente Fer- 
rer resided at Valladolid, and, not content with the 
results obtained from his sermons, induced the town 
council to confine the Jews within their circum- 
scribed ghetto. In May, 1432, the great synod, com- 
posed of representatives of the different communi- 
ties and of other influential men, held its sessions 
in the large synagogue in the Jewish quarter under 
the presidency of the court rabbi Abraham Benve- 
niste. Asin other places in Spain, during the year 
1473 and in the following year many Jews who had 
renounced their religion were burned at the stake in 
Valladolid. The Jews of the city were so few that 
they, together with their coreligionists in the towns 
mentioned above, paid only 5,500 maravedis in taxes. 

At the time of Asher ben Jehiel, Moses ben Habib 
was rabbi in Valladolid, which was also the birth- 
place of the convert Abner of Burgos or Alfonso de 
Valladolid (Asher b. Jehiel, Responsa, § 107, No. 6). 
A few months before the expulsion, D. Abraham, 
physician in ordinary to D. Pedro Gonzalez de Men- 
doza, Primate of Spain, accepted baptism, as did 
also D. Abraham Senior and his two sons. 

Valladolid was the seat of a tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition, which held many autos da fé there. See DEN- 
VENISTE; INQUISITION; SENIOR, ABRAHAM, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Hist. ii. 55, 95, 429; iii. 594; Shebet Ye- 

hudah, ed. Wiener, p. 133. Zarza is the only authority for 
the persecution of the Jewsin Valladolid, the Christian chroni- 
clers saying nothing about it. The introduction to the elegy 
edited by Jellinek in the Magen Abot (Leipsic. 1855), a com- 
mentary on the Pirke Abot of Simeon b. Zemah Duran, al- 
ludes to the activity of Vicente Ferrer. 


'$. ; M. K. 
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: tion did not reach the standard necessary in an ani- 
. mal destined for a sacrifice to the Lord, an equiva- 
‘lent in money was required, 
. animal was estimated by the priest, and the person 
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VALLENTINE, ISAAC: English journalist 
and communal worker; born in Belgium 1793; died. 
in London 1868; son of the Rev. N. I. Vallentine, 
He founded the earliest Anglo-Jewish periodical, 
which at first was unsuccessful, but which after. 
ward gave rise to the “Jewish Chronicle.” He also, 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum and other charitable and literary 
institutions in London. In 1848 Vallentine pub. 
lished “The Hebrew Almanack and Calendar," con- 
taining a table of holy days and fasts for the ensu- 
ing twenty-five years. This has been continued 
annually up to the present time, and has become the 
communal pocket calendar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Sept. 18, 1868; Jacobs and Wolf, 
a Anglo-Jud, No. 1821. 
G. L. 


 VALLS, RAPHAEL: Spanish Marano; burned 
at the stake by the Inquisition at Palma, Majorca, 
on May 6, 1691, as the “rabbi” of the Cuurras, 
as were also his pupil, Raphael Terongi, and the 
latter’s sister, Catalina Terongi, who adhered to 
Judaism, The popular poets of Majorca commem- 
orated the death of these Maranos in verses which 
are still sung by the women of the island, one of 
them running as follows 


“En Valls duya se bandera, 
Y en Terongi 's pano, 
En sos Xuetas derrera, 
Qui feyan se processo.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. de Castro, Historia de los J'udios en Es- 
pana, pp. 214 et scq.; Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Spa- 
nien, i. 188 ct seq. 

S. M. K. 

VALUATION: Estimate of the value of the 
sacred gifts when a money substitute was required 
for them. The chief Biblical passage in relation to 
the subject of valuation is Lev. xxvii. 2 et seq., 

where ‘Joy is probably a noun of action, as in Ex. xl. 

4 (comp. König, “Syntax,” § 277c). The particle 

5. which in the cited passage often occurs sullixed 

to ry. refers to the people of Israel, who are ad- 

dressed, and in consequence also to the priest, who 
represents the people on every occasion. To assume 

a substantive, “‘arkok” (7339), as does J. Halevy 

(* Journal Asiatique," 1899, p. 548), is not necessary, 

nor is it supported by tradition. This valuation 

was to be made by the priest, and his estimation was 
determined partly by fixed standards and partly by 
his individual judgment. 
It might happen that some one made a vow that 
another person would become a Nazarite or would 
do service in the Sanctuary (comp. 
Particular Num. vi. 2 et seq. ; I Sam. i. 22); and 
Instances. in case such a vow were not kept out- 
wardly, the person in question had to 


be redeemed. Fora male between twenty and sixty 


. years of age, for instance, the sum to be paid was 


fifty shekels of silver (Lev. xxvii. 8-8). 

It doubtless occurred very often that, moved by 
gratitude, some one would say, “I will consecrate 
But if the animal in ques 


The value of the 
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who had made the vow: had to pay that sum and | The number fifty, or half a hundred, is shown by 
one-fifth more (Lev. xxvii. 9-18). these instances of its use to be a “round number" 

One might wish to give a house to Ymwmn, but | (a comparison of these numbers may be found in 
since this could not be done literally, the donor | Konig, “Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik," p. 56). 


would be directed to present the money-equivalent A certain development may be traced in regard to. 
of the house. This, again, was to be estimated by | valuation. In more ancient times persons were 
tlie priest, and if the donor wished to buy back his dedicated to the Lord, and then either: 
house he was obliged to pay the estimated price and History they wereactually obliged todoservice: 
one-fifth in addition (Lev. xxvii. 14 e£ seq.). of in the Sanctuary, as in the case of the 

The case became more complicated where any one | Valuation. Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 23), and of Samuel. 
wished to give a part of his land to Yuwu. In (I Sam. i. 22), and of the women who, 


such a case two possibilities had to be considered. | according to Ex. xxxviii. 8 and I Sam. ii. 22, did 
(1) The land might have been inherited. In that case | service at the door of the Tabernacle (this is Konig's. 
the price of the field was to be estimated according | interpretation of the fate of Jephthah’s daughter; 
to the measure of seed it required; one homer of | Judges xi. 89), or they lived as Nazarites and re- 
seed necessitated a payment of fifty shekelsof silver. | frained from wine and other intoxicating drinks. 
In addition, only the number of years which re- | (Num. vi. 2 et seq. ; Judges xiii. 7; Amos ii. 19. 
mained until the next year of jubilee was to be reck- | [*They caused my Nazarites to drink wine,” 
oned, for in that year the field re- | Hebr.]. Later such persons were often redeemed. 
Valuation verted to its former possessor. If he | (Lev. xxvii. 8-8). 
of Land. who desired to give the field to Yuwu A similar evolution is to be seen in the case of the 
nevertheless sold it afterward to some | first-born of unclean beasts. At first the neck of 
one, or leased it until the next year of jubilee, at the | such an animal was broken (Ex. xiii. 18); but in 
expiration of that term the field did not revert to its | later times, according to Lev. xxvii. 27 and Num. 
former owner, but belonged to Yuwu forever (Lev. | xviii. 15, redemption became allowable. The case. 
xxvii, 16-21). (2) The piece of land might have | of herem also came to be treated more mildly in the 
been purchased by the person wishing to make the | course of time. This word (comp. the Arabic * ha-- 
gift, or leased by him until the next jubilee year. | ram” = “to cut off ”) designated formerly a separa-. 
In such a case also, if he wished to redeem his field, | tion, or a setting aside to be destroyed (Ex. xxii. 19 
he had to pay a sum estimated according to the | e£ a/.); but according to Num. xviii. 14 and Ezek. 
amount of seed necessary for the field. This gift | xliv. 29, the thing set aside belongs to the priest. 
held good only for the number of years which re- | Perhaps the passage Lev. xxvii. 28b designates a. 
mained until the next year of jubilee (Lev. xxvii. | transition period in this idealization of the berem 
22-29). (comp. Simon Mandl, * Der Bann,” 1898, p. 13). 

The first-born of unclean beasts (asses, for in- This valuation occurs once also in the history of’ 
stance) were to be valued by the priest, though in | Israel. King Jehoash, in II Kings xii. 5, mentions. 
Num. xviii. 16 five shekels of silver is mentioned as | the money for the dedicated objects (* kodashim ”) 
the price for the redemption of such an animalas | which is brought into the house of Yuwu. These 
soon as it should be one month old. The owner, | kodashim are nothing else than persons or things. 
however, might redeem such firstlings by paying | given to Yuwu and then redeemed with money, 
the estimated price plus one-fifth (so in the case of | according to Lev. xxvii. 2 et seg. For in II Kings. 
the first-born of men, according to Ex. xiii. 18, | xii. 5 the valuation (“‘erek”) of the souls in ques- 
xxxiv. 20; Num. xviii. 16), or else they were sold | tion (¢.e., of the persons) is spoken of, and nothing: 
by the priest at the price fixed by him (Lev. xxvii. | is said of the half-shekel which each male Israclite, 
z6 et seg.). In thecase of tithes, also, the obligatory | according to a fixed rule, had to pay annually to the- 
fifth was added to the value if a part was to be re- | Templeasatonement money (“ kofer”; Ex. xxx. 12-. 
deemed by money (Lev. xxvii. 81). But such per- | 16). If the Chronicler in the parallel passage (II 
sons or things as were dedicated to the Lord in the | Chron. xxiv. 5) intended that, he was mistaken. 
form of the “herem ” (Z.&., the ban) could be neither 
redeemed nor sold. 

A comparison with other passages throws inter- 
esting light on these estimations. In the so-called 
Book of the Covenant the labor of a slave is valued 
at thirty shekels of silver (Ex. xxi. 82), while in 
Lev. xxvii. 8 the value of a strong man between 
twenty and sixty years of age is reckoned at fifty 
shekels of silver. Furthermore, in the Book of the 
Covenant no difference is made between a male and 
a female slave (Ex. xxi. 82), but according to Lev., 
xxvii, 8-8, a female is always reckoned at three- 
fifths the value of a male of the same age; in one 
case this three-fifths is reduced to one-half the value 
ofa male (Lev. xxvii. 5). Moreover, the sum to be 
paid to the father of a dishonored virgin is fifty 
shekels of silver (Deut. xxii. 29), whereas in Ex. 
XXIL 15 no fixed sum is mentioned in such a case. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bertholet, Commentary on Lev. xavii.in K.. 
H. C. 1900; Baentsch, ib. 
E. G. H. : E. K. 
VAMBERY, ARMINIUS: Hungarian traveler- 
and Orientalist; born at Duna-Szerdahely, on the 
island of Schütt, near Presburg, March 19, 1832. He 
was apprenticed at the age of twelve to a ladies' 
dressmaker; but after becoming tutor tothe son of’ 
the village innkeeper, he was enabled by his friends 
to enter the gymnasium of St. George, near Presburg. 
In 1846 he went to Presburg, where he remained 
three years. Later he studied at Vienna, Kecske-. 
: met, and Budapest. | 
^ Vámbéry was especially attracted by the litera- 
ture and. culture of Turkey, and in 1854 he was en-: 
‘abled, through the assistance of Baron Joseph Eót-: 
: vös, to go to Constantinople. There he.became a: 
l' private tutor, and: thus entered the household of: 


Vambéry 
Varus 


Husain Da’im Pasha, later becoming private secre- 
tary to Fuad Pasha. About this time he was elected 
a corresponding member of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences in recognition of his translations of 
Turkish historians. Returning to Budapest in 1861, 
he received a stipend of a thousand florins from the 
academy, and in the 
fall of the same year, 
disguised as a Sunnite 
dervish, and under the 
name of Rashid Efendi, 
he set out from Con- 
stantinople. His route 
lay from Trebizond to 
Teheran, via Erzerum, 
Tabriz, Zenjan, and 
Kazvin, He then went 
to Shiraz, through Is- 
pahan, and in June, 
1868, he reached Khiva, 
whence he went by 
way of Bokhara and 
Samarcand to Herat, re- 
turning through Meshed to Teheran and Trebizond. 

'This was the first journey of its kind undertaken 
by a European; and since it was necessary to avoid 
suspicion, Vámbéry could not take even fragmentary 
notes, except by stealth. -He returned to Europe in 
186-4, and received in the next year the appointment 
of professor of Oriental languages in the University 
of Budapest, retiring therefrom in 1905. Vámbéry 
became known also as a publicist, zealously de- 
fending the English policy in the East as against 
that of the Russians, 

The publications of Vambéry, aside from magazine 
articles, are as follows: * Deutsch-Türkisches Tasch- 
enworterbuch ” (Constantinople, 1858); * Abuska,” 
a Turkish-Chagatai dictionary (Budapest, 1861); 
“Reise in Mittelasien ” (Leipsic, 1865, 2d ed. 1873); 
“Cagataische Sprachstudien” (db. 1867); “Meine 
Wanderungen und Ericbnisse in Persien " (26. 1867) ; 
“Skizzen aus Mittelasien” (zb. 1868); “ Uigurische 
Sprachmonumente und das Kudatku-Dilik " (Inns- 
bruck, 1870): * Cigurisch-Tiirkische Wortvergleich- 
ungen” (Budapest, 1870); “Geschichte Bocharas” 
(2 vols., Stuttgart, 1872); “Der Islam im Neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert ” (Leipsic, 1875); “Sittenbilder 
aus dem Morgenlande” (Berlin, 1876); “ Etymolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch der Turkotatarischen Sprachen ” 
(Leipsic, 1878); * Die Primitive Cultur des Turko- 
tatarischen Volkes” (db. 1879); " Der Ursprung der 
Magyaren ” (7b. 1882); “ Das Türkenvolk ” (78. 1885) ; 
* Die Scheibaniade, ein Oezbegisches Helden gedicht, " 
iext and translation (Budapest, 1885); "Story of 
Hungary" (London, 1887); “A Magyarság Kelet- 
kezése és Gyarapodisa” (Budapest, 1895); “Travels 
and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali 
Reis in India, Afghanistan, Central Asia, and Persia 
During the Years 1558-1556,” a translation from the 
Turkish (čb. 1899); and " Alt-Osmanische Sprach- 
studien" (Leyden, 1901). 

On political subjects Vámbéry has written: “ Russ- 
lands Machtstellung in Asien” (Leipsic, 1871); 
“Zentralasien und die Englisch-Russische Grenz- 
frage " (ib. 1873); and “The Coming Struggle for 
India" (London, 1885). Many of his works have 
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been translated into other languages, especially 
French. He has written his autobiography under 
the titles * Arminius Vámbéry, His Life and Adven- 
tures" (2b, 1883) and “Struggles of My Life" (ip, 
1904). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lexikon; Brock- 
haus Konversations-Lervikon. 
S. L. H. Q, 


VAN DEN ENDE, FRANZ. See Srixoza. 


VAN OVEN, ABRAHAM: Physician; died 
in England 1778; grandson of Samuel Basan, who, 
fleeing from Spain at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, settled in Oven, Holland, whence the patro- 
nymic was derived. Abraham Van Oven received 
his medical diploma at Leyden Dec. 14, 1759. After 
residing for some time at Hamburg, he emigrated to 
England, and, settling in London, acquired an ex. 
tensive and remunerative praetise among the Jewish 
He was a good Hebrew scholar, and 
wrote a Hebrew translation of Congreve's * Mourn- 
ing Dride.? 

J. G. L. 

VAN OVEN, BARNARD: English physician 
and communal worker; born in London 1796; died 
there July 9, 1860; youngest son of Joshua Van 
Oven. He was brought up for the medical profes- 
sion, studying under Sir William Blizard and receiv- 
ing the degree of L.R.C.S. in 1818. He practised 
in London during his whole life, and had an exten- 
sive clientele among the Jewish community. 

Van Oven was one of the pioneers in the move- 
ment for the removal of the disabilities of the Jews 
in England. In 1829 he wrote the first appeal which 
directed public attention to the subject, and which 
was entitled “An Appeal to the British Nation on 
Behalf of the Jews.” He followed this up by organ- 
izing committees in support of the movement, and 
by convening public meetings, at which he was an 
indefatigable speaker. In 1847 he published the 
pamphlet “Ought Baron Rothschild to Sit in Par- 
liament?” He was subsequently appointed chair- 
man of the committee which celebrated the success 
of the agitation by the establishment of commemo- 


ration scholarships at several public schools. Van 
Oven served on the committees of most of the Jew- 


ish institutions of his day, and was instrumental in 
establishing the Jews’ Infant Schools. In 1827 he 
had been appointed physician to the poor of the 
Great Synagogue, which position he filled for many 
years. 

Van Oven was the author of a work entitled 
“The Decline of Life in Health and Disease” (Lon- 
don, 1858). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. July 13, 1860; Brit. Mus. Cat. S. 

J. G. L. 

VAN OVEN, JOSHUA: English surgeon and 
communal worker; born in England 1766; died in 
Liverpool 1838; son of Abraham Van Oven. He 
was trained for the medical profession, being a pupil 
of Sir Wiliam Blizard. On receiving the degree of 
L.R.C.S. (1784) he established himself in London 
as a surgeon and apothecary, acquiring an extensive 
practise among the Jewish residents. Throu gh un- 
fortunate speculations he in 1880 found himself 
in monetary difficulties, and then removed to Liver- 
pool, where he continued to reside till his death. 
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Van Oven was.one of the most prominent workers 
in the Jewish community of his day, and was chiefly 


instrumental in establishing the Jews’ Free School, 
the presidency of which he held for many years, 
llis active participation was evinced in the weekly 
sermons he delivered to the pupils. He will, how- 
ever, be chiefly remembered for his zeal in establish- 

. ing the Jews’ Hospital 
in Mile End. There was 
at that time no institu- 
tion for teaching handi- 
crafts to Jewish lads; 
and its want was keenly 
felt and commented on. 
Van Oven therefore con- 
ceived the plan of erect- 
ing houses of industry 
and education, together 
with hospitals for the 


d. MA Cs : : 

T 212 sick, whose maintenance 
a do^ was to be provided for 
j9 e by annual contributions 


from thesum paid accord- 
| ing to the general poor- 
rates by Jewish householders. Opposition being 
shown to part of this plan, he was induced to modify 
it; and instead of several hospitals the Jews’ Hospital 
in Mile End was erected from funds previously col- 
lected from the community. 

Van Oven acted as honorary medical officer to the 
poor of the Great Synagogue, London, until his 
removal to Liverpool. In the latter city he took 
a prominent part in communal affairs, established 
schools and charitable organizations, and delivered 
in the synagogue sermons in the vernacular—at that 
time a novel proceeding. 

Van Oven was a Hebrew scholar—perhaps one of 
the best of his day—and a voluminous writer, con- 
tributing articles on Jewish and medical subjects 
to the “European Magazine” and the“ Liverpool 
Medical Gazette." He wrote alsó: “Letters on the 
Present State of the Jewish Poor in the Metrop- 
olis,” London, 1802; a preface to “The Form of 
Daily Prayers,” 2b. 1822: and “A Manual of Juda- 
ism," 7b, 1885. 

BiPLIOGRAPHY: Piceiotto. Sketches of Anglo-Jewish H istory. 

passim ; Luropean Magazine, 1815; Brit. Mus. Cat. s.v. 

J. G. L. 

VAN PRAAGH, WILLIAM: Pioneer of lip- 
reading for deaf-mutes in England; born in Rot- 
terdam June 11, 1845. Having studied under Dr. 
Hirsch, who had introduced into Holland from Ger- 
many the purely oral system of teaching the deaf 
and dumb, and who became principal of the Rotter- 
dam Institute, Van Praagh became active in spread- 
ing his teacher's priuciples. When, in the early 
sixties, a Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home was estab- 
lished in London, Van Praagh was invited (1866) to 
takeover the management of theinstitution, His ap- 
plication of the purely oral System at once attracted 
the notice of Miss Thackeray, daughter of the novel- 
ist, and others in the public press. In 1871 he pub- 
lished his * Plan for the Establishment of Day-Schools 
for the Deaf and Dumb,” This pamphlet gave the 
first impulse in England to the establishment of day- 
Schools and the. boarding-out system. 
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Joshua Van Oven. 


The success of Van Praagh's work at the Jews' 
Deaf and Dumb Home led to the establishment by 
the late Baroness Mayer de Rothschild of an unsec- 
tarian institution on that system. It was termed 
"'The Association for the Oral Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb.” Lord Granville became presi- 
dent; Sir George Dasent, chairman; Sir John Lub- 
bock (now Lord Avebury) treasurer; and Van 
Praagh, who severed his connection with the Jews' 
Deaf and Dumb Home, was appointed director 
(1870), which position he still (1905) holds. In 1872 
the association opened a Normal School and Train- 
ing College for Teachers, as the head of which Van 
Praagh for a third of a century has had in charge 
the training of the majority of English teachers in 
the lip-reading system. 

Van Praagh's publications include (in addition to 
the above-mentioned pamphlet): * Lip-Reading for 
the Deaf" (6th ed. 1900); papers on the oral educa- 
tion of thedeaf and dumb (including one read at the 
National Health Exhibition in 1884); * Lessons for 
the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children in 
Speaking, Lip-Reading, Reading, and Writing” 
(two parts, 1884); “ Defective Articulation Resulting 
from Cleft Palate”; and various contributions to the 
medical and general press. 

In consideration of Van Praagh’s services to the 
deaf and dumb, M. A. Falliéres, minister of public 
instruction and fine arts in France, created him 
" Officier d’Académie” in 1884. In1887 Van Praagh 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etc. The many teachers 
whom he has trained have made known his system 
in every English-speaking country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Qut of the Silence. in Cornhill Magazine, 

1868: Proc. of Royal Commission on the Blind, the Deaf 


and Dumb, ete., 1887; Jew. Chron. Jan. 18, 1905; Jewish 
Year Book, 1905. 
Ji I. H. 


VAN STRAALEN, SAMUEL: English He- 
braist and librarian; born at Gouda, Holland, 1845; 
died in London, England, 1902. In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed Heprew librarian at the British Museum, 
He translated many Dutch, German, and Hebrew 


books, and was the author of a catalogue of the 


Hebrew books in the British Museum (London, 
1994) supplementary to that by Zedner, withanindex 
to both volumes. He prepared also a subject cata- 
logue of the Hebrew collection; but this was not 
published. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. xi. 

J. V. E. 

VANCOUVER. See CANADA. 

VANITIES. See Ipots. 

VARNHAGEN, RAHEL. See Levin, RAHEL, 


VARUS, QUINTILIUS: Roman governor of 
Syria 6-4 p.c. ; successor of Saturninus. He first be- 
came prominent in Jewish history when Herod the 
Great placed his own son ANTIPATER on trial before 
the tribunal over which Varus presided, and which 
condemned him. After Herod’s death, however, his 
two Sons, ARCHELAUS and ANTIPAS, went to Rome 
to make their pleas for the throne, while Varus re- 
mained in Jerusalem and quickly suppressed a re- 
volt before he left for Antioch. When, however, 
SABINUS arrived at Jerusalem and oppressed the 


Vashti 
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people, rebellion again raged throughout Judea, 

so that Varus was obliged to return with both his 

legions. Joined on the march by the Arabian king, 

Aretas, he first traversed Galilee, where Judas, 

whose father, Hezekiah, had been put to death by 

Herod, was at the head of the insurrectionists. 

Sepphoris, the capital, was burned, and all its in- 

habitants were sold as slaves, after which Varus 

marched on Emmaus in the west, and burned it 
likewise, the inhabitants saving themselves by flight. 

Traversing the entire district of Samaria, which he 

left undisturbed, he reached Jerusalem, where the 

Roman legion was besieged in the royal palace by 

the rebels. The news of his approach, however, so 

dispirited the latter that he was able to enter the city 

Without resistance, whereupon the great majority of 

the people were pardoned, although the country was 

scoured by soldiers and about 2,000 of the insurgents 
were crucified. After the suppression of this revolt 

Vurus returned to Antioch, | 
In an enumeration of the various wars, the Se- 

der 'Olam Rabbah (end) alludes to this rebellion 

and its suppression as the “polemos shel Varos." 

According to Grütz, it exercised a great influence 

on Judaism, its direct results being the following: 

the rabbinical regulations (1) that emigration causes 
ritual defilement, since the people flee for refuge to 
foreign lands (Tosef., Mid. xviii. 8; Tosef., Kelim, 

B. K.i. 1, 5; Git. Sa), and (2) that an agent delivering 

a get must proveitsauthenticity through a messenger 

(Git. i. 1); (8) the reception into the canon of Ec- 

elesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and the Hagiographa 

(Xer. Shab. 3c); (4) the redaction of the Psalms (the 

majority of the daily Psalms contained lamentations 

and allusions to the Roman supremacy, and this was 

felt most keenly in the post-lTerodian period); (5) 

the introduction of regular Psalms into the service 

of the Temple. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xvii. 5, 88 3-7; 10, 88 7, 9-10; 
idem, DB. J. i. 82, 88 1-5; ii. 4, $8 3; 5, 881-8; Derenbourg, Hist. 
p. 191; Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 66; Gratz. in Monatsschrift, 
1866, p. 80; idem, Gesch. 4th ed., iii., 285, 249, 252, 714-120; 
Schürer, Gesch. i. 322, 413, 420, 421, 669 ; iii. 215. 

J. BS. O. 
VASHTI.—Biblical Data: The first wife of 

AnASUERUS; her disobedience and subsequent pun- 

ishment furnish the theme for the introduction to 

the story of Estner. The name is held to be that 
of an Elamite goddess. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wildeboer, Esther, p. 173, Freiburg, 1897. 

E. G. II. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Among the wom- 

en who ruled were: Jezebel and Athaliah in Israel; 

and Shemiramot (Semiramis), wife of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (see Lev. R. xix., end), and Vashti in Gentile 
kingdoms (Esther R.i. 9). Vashti prepared a feast 
for women in the “royal house,” where she served 
them with sweetmeats and other delicacies palatable 
to women; and she selected as the place of the ban- 
quet the royal chamber of Ahasuerus, where she 
might exhibit the artistic paintings which, accord- 
ing to R. Abin, women prefer to see to eating fat- 
tened birds (Yalk., ii., § 1049), Ahasuerus ordered 

Vashti to appear nude before him and his guests at 

the banquet with the queen’s crown as her only or- 

nament. R.Abbab. Kahanasays Vashti was no more 
modest than Ahasuerus. R. Papa quotes a popular 
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proverb: “He between the old pumpkins, and she 
between the young ones”; t.e., a faithless husband 
makes a faithless wife. According to R. Jose b. 
Hanina, Vashti declined the invitation because she 
had become a leper (Meg. 12b; Yalk.,.c.). Ahas- 
uerus was *very wroth, and his anger burned in 
him? (Esth. i. 12) as the result of the insulting mes- 
sage which Vashti sent him: “Thou art the son of 
my father's stableman. My grandfather [Belshaz- 
zar] could drink before the thousand [Dan. v. 1]; 
but that person [Ahasuerus] quickly becomes in- 
toxicated ? (Meg. /.c.). Vashti was justly punished 
for enslaving young Jewish women and compelling 
them to work nude on the Sabbath (20.). 


E. C. J. D. E. 


VATICAN LIBRARY: Papal library; origi. 
nally housed, with its archives, in the Lateran Pal- 
ace, where it was enriched, in the course of time, 
by many rare manuscripts. Transferred to the 
Torre Chartularia on the Palatine, it was taken to 
Avignon; but on the return of the Apostolic See to 
Rome it became known as the Biblioteca Avig- 
nonese. According to a catalogue published by 
P. Ehrle, this library contained 116 Hebrew manu- 
eripts (“Historia Bibliothecee Romanorum Pontili- 
cum," pp. 398, 754), and was probably the most 
ancient collection of its kind in any European 
library. The subsequent history of these manu- 
scripts is uncertain, and they have been either 
wholly or partly lost. Such vicissitudes of fortune 
at length reduced the Vatican Library to a state of 
insignificance, until Martin V. (1417-31) and Nicho- 
las V. (1447-55) endeavored to repair these losses, 
and founded the Biblioteca Apostolica in the Palace 
of the Vatican. This task was at length completed 
through the efforts of Sixtus IV., and from that 


time the Vatican Library has contained a large num- 


ber of Hebrew codices. During the librarianship of 
Girolamo Aleandro (1519-38), who understood He- 
brew, and of Marcello Cervini, afterward Marcellus 
IL, the growth of this department was probably 
rapid; and it is clear that about 1550 the library must 
have contained’a large number of Hebrew manu- 
scripts, since after that date a special "scrittore" 
or copyist was employed for works in the Hebrew 
language. The actual number of manuscripts, 
however, is unknown, for the first catalogue, which 
was compiled by Carlo Federigo Borromeo, and 
which lists 173 books, is very imperfect, and is but 
little anterior to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. | 
Shortly afterward (1650) another catalogue was 
prepared by BamroLoccr, with the assistance of 
Giovanni Battista Jonah, which con- 
Early Cat- tainsalist of 584 Hebrew manuscripts 
alogues. and printed books. The manuscripts 
then in the Vatican had been acquired 
from two sources, the ancient Vatican collection, 
and the more modern Palatine foundation, which 
had formerly been in the library at Heidelberg, but 
which was presented by Duke Maximilian I. to 
Gregory XV., and placed in the Vatican by Urban 
VIII. in 1624. This Palatine collection contained 
287 Hebrew manuscripts, which had originally be- 
longed to Jews near the Rhineand the Neckar, from 
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whom they had been taken during the persecution 
of 1391. 

In 1658 the Vatican Library was enriched by the 
Urbino collection, which contained a number of 
valuable Hebrew manuscripts, including two an- 
cient codices of the entire Dible. 'The second of 
these (not mentioned by Ginsburg in his * Introduc- 
tion to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible”) was written, according to the colophon, in 
976; this date is questionable; but the manuscript 
is undoubtedly very old. After these acquisitions, 
Bartolocci, assisted by Giulio Morosini, compiled a 
new catalogue of manuscripts; but all three lists are 
still unpublished. 

The first printed catalogue is that of Stefano 
Evodio and Giuseppe Simone Assemani, issued in 
1756, and in use at the present day. It contains nu- 
merous errors and discrepancies, however, some of 
them corrected by Berliner, Steinschneider (comp. 
"Die Hebrüischen Uebersetzungen,” p. xi.) and 
others. Thus, codex 188, which contains, accord- 
ing to the catalogue, a work by Isaac b. Jacob AI- 
fasi, actually comprises a collection of treatises of 
Yerushalmi, and affords valuable material for the 
textual criticism of this Talmud. In his “ Appen- 
dix ad Catalogum Codicum Hebraicorum Bibliothe- 
ce Vatican,” Cardinal Mai gave a list of seventy- 
eight other manuscripts which were added to the 
library after the publication of the Assemani 
catalogue, thus raising the number of Hebrew 
manuscripts in the entire collection to 590. 

In recent years three small libraries of Hebrew 
manuscripts have been added to the Vatican, these 
accretions comprising thirty-nine manuscripts from 
the Pia Casa dei Neofiti at Rome, deposited in the 
Vatican in 1892 and catalogued by Gustavo Sacer- 
dote; eighteen manuscripts from the Museo Borgiano 
“De Propaganda Fide,” added in 1902, together with 

the other Borgian codices; twelve 
Recent Ac- manuscripts from the Barberini collec- 
cessions. tion, placed in the Vatican in 1908, 
With the rest of the Barberini library. 
Neither the Borgian nor the Barberini manuscripts 
have as yet been accurately described and cata- 
logued; and therefore the above estimate of their 
number is provisional. The Borgian collection con- 
tains a Bible of considerable antiquity ; but the other 
manuscripts seem to be of little value. Among the 
Barberini codices is the famous tricolumnar Samari- 
tan Pentateuch in Hebrew (Samaritan version), 
Arabic, and Samaritan (Targum), as well as the Pen- 
taglot Psalter in Armenian, Arabic, Coptic, Ara- 
maic, and Ethiopic. 

The Vatican Library was formerly governed by a 
cardinal librarian and a first and a second custo- 
dian; but in 1879 a sublibrarian was added to this 
staff, and in 1895 the position of second custodian 
Was abolished. “Scrittori,” or copyists, are em- 
Ployed in the library to copy and catalogue the 
manuscripts; but the statement that Sixtus IV. ap- 
pointed a “scrittore” for ITebrew rests solely on a 
passage from Panvinio, and seems to be incorrect 
(comp. Müntz and Fabre, * La Bibliothéque du Va- 
tican au Quinziéme Siècle,” p. 187, note 2), al- 
though it is certain that the library contained a Ho. 
brew copyistabout 1550, and thata second * scrittore ? 
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was added by Paul V. (1605-21). The celebrated 
Bartolocci was a Hebrew copyist, as were many con- 
verted Jews, including Carlo Federigo Borromeo, 
Agostino Grimani, and Giovanni Battista Jonah, 
the last of whom went to Rome in 1688, and was a 
copyist at the Vatican until his dee. in 1668, when 
he was succeeded by Giulio Morosiai, who held this 
office for the remainder of his life. 

The Vatican Library includes also the Numismatic 
Cabinet and the * Pagan" and "Christian " muse- 
ums. The last-named contains a glass vessel prob- 
ably taken from a Jewish catacomb under the Via 
Labicana (see illustration, Jew. Encyc. ii. 140b). 
This glass is especially valuable on account of its 
representation of the Temple of Jerusalem; it 
has been published by De Rossi (“Bollettino di 
Archeologia Cristiana," 1882, p. 187). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. E. and G. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Aposto- 
lice Vaticanc Codicum Manuscriptorum Catalogus. Rome, 
1136: Mai, Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, vi, 2; Sa- 
cerdote, I Manoscritti della, Pia Casa dei Neofiti in Roma, 
in Atti della Regia Accademia dei Lincei, 1893; De Rossi, 
De Origine, Historia, Indicibus Scrinii et Bihliotheec 
Sedis Apostolice, Rome, 1886; Ehrle, Historia Bibliothecce 
Romanorum Pontificum, Rome, 1890. 


J. I. G1. 

VATKE, JOHANN KARL WILHELM: 
Christian Hebraist; born March 14, 1806, at Behn- 
dorf, Saxony; died in Berlin April 19, 1882. After 
studying in Halle, Góttingen, and Berlin he be- 
came privat-docent in the University of Berlin in 
1850, and assistant professor in 1837. In 1835 (Ber- 
lin) appeared his first important work, “Die Reli- 
gion des Alten Testaments " (intended as part i. of a 
“ Biblische Theologie ” ; but no more was published). 
After 1841 he published little; but his lectures on 
the Old Testament were edited after his death by 
H. Preiss under the title * Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament ” (1886). i 

On the question of the origin of the Pentateuch, 
Vatke took the most advanced position, denying to 
Moses any share in the work, and regarding Deute- 
ronomy as the earliest of the Pentateuchal books. 
He thus brought on himself the vigorous opposition 
of Hengstenberg; but his teaching exerted a lasting 
influence on a wide circle of hearers; and he is re- 
garded as one of the predecessors of Graf, Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Benecke, Wilhelm Vatke, Sein Leben und 
Seine Schriften, Bonn, 1883; Allg. Deutsche Biographie. 
T. 


VAV. See Waw. 

VAZSONYI, WILHELM: Hungarian publi- 
cist and deputy; born at Sümegh (Stimeg) 1868. 
He was educated at Budapest, where his remarka. 
ble eloquence made him the leader of all student 
movements during his university career. After he 
had completed his studies the most vital social 
questions found in him an earnest investigator. He 
aroused a national sentiment against dueling, his 
success being proved by the numerous antidueling 
clubsin Hungary. Later he began a social and jour- 
nalistic agitation in behalf of the official recognition. 
of the Jewish religion, and kept the matter before 
the publie until the law granting recognition was 
sanctioned (1895). 

In 1894. Vázsonyi founded the first democratic club 
in Budapest, and became a common councilor. In 
1900 he established the political weekly “Uj Század ” 
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(=“The New Century”) for the dissemination of 
democratic ideas throughout the country; and at 
the same time he organized democratic clubs in all 
the large Hungarian cities. In 1901 Vazsonyi was 
elected deputy for the sixth district of the capital, 
ona democratic platform, of which he is the only 
public representative in the Hungarian Parliament; 
and at the election of Jan. 26, 1905, he defeated 
Hieronymi, minister of commerce, as a candidate for 
the deputyship from his district. 

Besides numbers of articles in the daily press, 
Vázsonyihas written the following works: “ Oenkor- 
mányzat” (1890), on autonomy; “A Választási elv a 
Külföldi Kózigazgatásban " (1891), on the principle 
of election in foreign governments; “A Szavazis 
Deczentraliziczidja” (1892), on decentralization in 
voting; and “A Királyi Placetum a Magyar Alkot- 
many ban ? (1893), on the royal veto in the Hunga- 
rian constitution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lev. xviii., Sturm, Országgylilési Al- 
manach, 1901-6. 


S. L. V. 

VECCHIO, DEL (wpmbyp, vp» 5): Italian 
family, tracing its descent from the period of the 
destruction of the Second Temple. Some members 
of this family were called also nv3prno (“the old 
ones”). Its most important members were the fol- 
lowing: 

Abraham ben Shabbethai del Vecchio: 
Scholar of the seventeenth century; rabbi of Ven- 
ice, Sassuolo, and Mantua. He was the author of 
the * Perush ‘al ha-Ketubah," a work on marriage 
settlements. A commentary on this, entitled " She- 
tar Bi'urim," was in the possession of Joseph Al- 
manzi. Abraham wrote also the “Sefer Zera‘ Abra- 
ham,” on rituals, and a responsum included in the 
“Debar Shemuel” of Samuel Aboab (No. 19). 

Samuel ben Mahalaleel del Vecchio: Rabbi 
of Ferrara in the sixteenth century. He was the 
author of * Tikkunim ” (or * Haggahot ha-RIF "), on 
Alfasi's commentary on the Talmud, and of a re- 
sponsum included in the collection of Jehiel ben Az- 
riel Trabot (No. 19). 

Shabbethai Elhanan ben Elisha del Vec- 
chio (SHaBA): Rabbi of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries; officiated at Lago, Leghorn, An- 
cona, and Casale. He was the author of all those 
responsa in Lampronti's “ Pahad Yizbak" which 
bear the signature NIY nbn: and he wrote also an 
approbation of that work. His correspondence with 
Morpurgo has been published in the latter’s collec- 
tion of responsa entitled “Shemesh Zedakah aE E 
Nos. 15, 16; iv., No. 9), while his letters to Hayyim 
Joseph David Azulai are included in the latter's 
* Havyim Sha'al" (i. 16). Shabbethai was also the 
author of the “ ‘Ir Miklat," responsa on the Biblical 
commandments, and of the * Da‘at Zekenim,” a work 
on ethics. The latter work is mentioned in the 
“Pahad Yizhak ? (iv. 61b). 

Solomon David ben Moses del Vecchio: 
Rabbi of Lugo; flourished in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and at the beginning of the cighteenth 
century. A responsum of his is printed in the 
“Pahad Yizhak” (i. 88a) of Lampronti, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate friendship, al- 
though the two were engaged in a literary contro- 
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versy concerning the question of damage to property 

(ib. iii. 87a). Solomon was also the author of a re- 

sponsum on phylacteries, which is included in Sam- 

son Morpurgo's “Shemesh Zedakah” (i., § 4), and 
of a responsum in Motalia Terni’s “Sefat Emet” 

(p. 19). 

Solomon Moses del Vecchio: Rabbi at Siniga- 
glia in the eighteenth century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 68; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 
469-470 ; Steinschneider, Hehr. Bibl. v. 211 She'etot, u-Le- 
shubot ‘Afar Ya'akob, No. 41; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Ge- 
dole Yisrael, pp. 235, 321-323 : Mose, vi. 205, 338; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in. Rom, i. 23. 

E. C. 8. O. 

VECINHO (VIZINO), JOSEPH : Portuguese 
court physician and scientist at the end of the fif- 
teenth century. He was a pupil of Abraham Zacuto, 
under whom he studied mathematics and cosmogra- 
phy, on which latter subject he was regarded as an 
eminent authority by John II. of Portugal. He 
was sent by the king to the coast of Guinea, there 
to measure the altitude of the sun, doubtless by ` 
means of the astrolabe as improved by Jacob b. 
Machir. 

When, in 1484, Columbus laid before the king 
his plan for a western route to the Indies, it was 
submitted to a junta, or commission, consisting of 
the Bishop of Ceuta, * Mestre Josepe ” (Joseph Ve- 
cinho), the court physician Rodrigo, a Jewish math- 
ematician named Moses, and Martin Behaim. The 
junta finally decided against Columbus’ plans; and 
when the matter came up before the council of state 
Pedro de Menezes opposed them also, basing his ar- 
guments upon Joseph Vecinho’s criticisms. Colum- 
bus attributed the refusal of the Portuguese mon- 
arch to adopt his plans chietly to “the Jew Joseph.” 
Though Vecinho did not favor Columbus, the latter 
had personal intercourse with him, and obtained 
from him a translation of Zacuto’s astronomical ta- 
bles. Columbus carried this translation with him 
on his voyage, and found it extremely useful; it 
was found in his library after his death. 

Joseph Vecinho’s translation of Zacuto’s tables 
was published by the Jewish printer Samuel d’Ortas 
in Leiria under the title “ Almanach Perpetuum,” 
1496. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Christopher Columbus, pp. 9, 12- 
13, 16-18, 47-48. 


8. dJ. 
VEGA, JOSEPH DE LA. See PENSO, JO- 
SEPT. 


VEGA, JUDAH: Rabbi and author; flourished 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Vega 
was the first rabbi of the second synagogue of 
Amsterdam, Neweh Shalom, which was established 
in 1608. After a short time he resigned his office, 
and in 1610 went to Constantinople, where he is said 
to have written a work entitled *Jazania" (7), 
which treated of the life of the Jewish people from 
the time of the second destruction of Jerusalem. 
Conforte confounds this Judah Vega with another 
person of the same name (not Bizo), who lived at the 
game time, and who went from Salonica to Safed, 
where he conducted a Talmudic school and where 
he died. Judah Vega was a good preacher and 
haggadist; his small collection of sermons, entitled 
* Malke Yehudah,” appeared at Lublin in 1616. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac Trani, Responsa, i. 139; De Barrios, 
Vida de Ishak Husiel, p. 42; Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 
48a; De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. WOrterb. p. 323; Gratz. 
Gesch. ix. 523. 

E. C. M. K. 

VEGETARIANISM: The theory according to 
which it is desirable to sustain the body with vege- 
tables and fruits, and abstain from eating animal 
food or any product thereof. Rab said that Adam 
was prohibited from eating meat. “Dominion” in 
Gen. i. 28 is interpreted as the privilege of using the 
animals for labor only (Sanh. 59b). But after the 
Flood, when the animals were saved in Noah’s ark, 
the right of consuming them was granted to man: 
“Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for 
you; even as the green herb have I given you all 
things" (Gen. ix. 8). The only restriction was in 
the case of “flesh with the life thereof”: that is, 
flesh might not be taken for food from a living ani- 
mal. Moses could with difficulty restrain the cra- 
ving of the Israelites for the “flesh pots” of Egypt 
(Ex. xvi. 8). The manna, as a heavenly diet, could 
not satisfy them, and therefore Moses appointed a 
flesh meal for the evening (Yoma 75b). Again, the 
rabble among them “fell a lusting” and demanded 
more meat (Num. xi. 4). They were then supplied 
plentifully with quails from the sea, which caused 
an epidemic (Num. xi. 31-34; comp. Ps. lxxviii. 25- 
31) Moses limited the eating of flesh to certain 
kinds of animals, prohibiting those that were un- 
clean (Lev. xi. 1-47). After the occupation of Pales- 
tine permission was given those who weretoo far from 
the Temple to eat the flesh of any clean animal that 
had been properly slaughtered (Deut. xii. 21). This 
is called “basar ta’awah” (— “meat of desire,” or 
“meat of luxury "), meat not being considered a nec- 
essary of life. Daniel and his comrades were given 
pulse and water, and yet appeared in better health 
than those who were nourished with the king’s meat 
and wine (Dan. i. 5-16). The prophet pictured a 
future when “the lion shall eat straw like the ox” 
(Isa. xi. 7. Isaac Abravanel commenting on this 
passage, says that cruelty and ferocity are engen- 
dered in the animal that eats meat. 

The Rabbis objected to meat-eating rather from 
an economic than from a moral standpoint. The ad- 
vice of R. Judah ben Ilai was: “Sit in the shade and 

eat onions; but do not eat geese and 

Rabbinie chickens, though thy heart may crave 
Views. them” (Pes. 114a) A popular prov- 
erb in Palestine ran: “He who eats 

fat tails [“alita”] will be compelled to hide [from 
creditors] in the attic [* ‘alita”]; but he who eats veg- 
etables {“kakule”] may rest quietly on the bank of 
the river [“kikele”]” (75.). The Rabbis, referring to 

Deut. xiv. 26, said, “The Torah teaches a lesson in 

moral conduct, that man shall not eat meat unless 

he has a special craving for it, and shall eat it only 
occasionally and sparingly.” R. Eleazar b. Azariah 
thought that a man who is worth one maneh should 
provide his table with a pound of vegetables; ten 
manehs, with a pound of fish; fifty manehs, with a 
pound of meat; if he is worth 100 manehs, he may 
have a pot of meat every day. Rab followed the 
regulation of this tanna. R. Johanan, however, 
remarked that Rab came from a healthy family, 
but that people like himself must spend the last 


peruta to purchase the best nourishment (Mul. 84a). 
Because he did not eat ox-meat in the evening R. 
Nahman was not in a condition to render a correct 
decision to Raba until next morning (B. K. 722a). 
On Sabbaths and holy days fish and meat fur- 
nished the daintiest morsels. R. Abba spent every 
Friday thirteen silver coins at thirteen different 
butchers’ shops in order to get the best meats in 
honor of Queen Sabbath (Shab. 119a). Rabbi, how- 
ever, would prohibit an “‘am ha-arez " from eating 
meat, quoting, “ This is the law of the beasts, . . . 
that may be eaten,” etc. (Lev. x. 46-47); one who is 
studying the Law may eat meat, but an ignoramus 
may not (Pes. 49b). 

The modern question of vegetarianism is probably 
first discussed by I. B. Levinsohn, who justifies 
the strictness of the rules of “terefah” on this ac- 
count, and attributes the longevity of the genera- 
tions from Adam to Noah to their vegetarian diet. 
The good morals and keen intellect of the Jews, he 
says, are largely due to their scant eating of meat 
(“ Zerubbabel,” iv., § 51). Dr. J. Kaminer, on the 
other hand, claims that the scarcity of meat among 
the Jews is directly responsible for many diseases 
peculiar to them; and he blames the exorbitant 
price of meat, due to the special Jewish meat-tax 
(*Seder Kapparot le-Ba'ale Taksi,” p. 77, note, 
Warsaw, 1878). 

The principal reasons for upholding the theory of 
vegetarianism are summed up in an article by S. 
Rubin in connection with the prohibition of cruelty 
to animals (in Zederbaum, * Meliz Ehad Minni-Elef,” 
St. Petersburg, 1884). 

An ardent advocate of vegetarianism was Aaron 
H. Frankel (b. Dec. 6, 1862, at Suwalki, Russia; 
d. Oct. 31, 1904, Brooklyn, N. Y.), who adopted a 
strict vegetarian diet and endeavored to organize 
vegetarian clubs. He expounded his theories in an 
English essay, “Thou Shalt Not Kill, or, the Torah 
of Vegetarianism” (p. 85, New York, 1896); and in 
order to areuse the interest of the Jewish masses 
and gain adherents he translated his essay into Yid- 
dish under the title “Lo Tirzah,” adding chapters 
from time to time until he produced four large 
pamphlets on the subject. Asa text for his work 
he took * He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a 
man” (Isa. lxvi. 9). 

J. J. D. E. 

VEIGELSBERG, LEO: Hungarian publicist; 
born at Nagy-Boldogasszony Jan. 18, 1846; edu- 
cated at Kis-Kórós, Budapest, and Vienna. Fora 
short time he taught in the Jewish public school in 
Kecskemet, where he wrote noteworthy political ar- 
ticles for several newspapers, especially the * Poli- 
tik” of Prague; in 1867 he became a member of 
the editorial staff of the * Neuer Freier Lloyd," and 
since 1872 he has been editor-in-chief of the * Pester 
Lloyd." His political leaders, usually signed with 
two asterisks, always attracted great attention; 
and his services as a publicist were recognized by 
Francis Joseph I., who conferred upon him the 
decoration of the Order of the Iron Crown (8d class) 
on July 9, 1904. 

Veigelsberg's son Hugo, born at Budapest Nov. 
9. 1869, and educated at Kis-KOrós, Kecskemet, 
Eperjes, and Budapest, is one of the most important 
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authors of the younger generation, being distin- 
guished for the lyric individuality of his poems, sto- 
ries, and sociological works. He usually writes un- 
der one of the pseudonyms * Dixi," * Pató Pal,” “Tar 
Lórincz," and “Ignotus.” He has published: “A 
Slemil Keservei? (1891), “ Versek ? (1894), * Vallo- 
mások" (1900), and “Végzet,” a translation of a 
novel by the Dutch author Couperus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. 


8. L: V. 

VEIL: A cover for the face; a disguise. From 
the earliest times it has been a sign of chastity and 
decency in married women to cover their faces with 
veils in the presence of strangers. This custom is 
still in vogue in the Orient. The putting on of the 
veil marked the transition from girlhood to woman- 
hood. Rebekah, the bride, covered herself with a 
veil on meeting Isaac, the groom (Gen. xxiv. 65). 
A widow did not wear a veil (Z0. xxxviii. 19). The 
custom of dressing the virgin bride with a veil is 
mentioned in the Mishnah; covered with a veil 
(“hinuma”) and seated on a litter, she was carried 
in the wedding-procession from her father's house 
to the nuptial ceremony (Ket. ii. 1). In modern 
times the bride is “covered ” with a veil in her cham- 
ber in the presence of the groom, just before they 
are led under the canopy. In some countries the 
groom, and in others the rabbi, performs the cere- 
mony of covering the bride. 

Moses, when speaking to the people after he had 
come down from Mount Sinai, covered his face with 
a veil as his skin shone so brightly that the people 
feared to come nigh him (Ex. xxxiv. 29-35). 

The veil was used as a disguise by Tamar to mis- 
lead Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 14). "The prophet “ dis- 
guised himself with his headband over his eyes" 
(i Kings xx. 38, R. V.). 

A. J. D. E. 

VEIT, JOHANNES: German painter; born in 
Berlin 1790; died at Rome 1854. He studied at Vi- 
enna and at Rome, where he especially took Va- 
nucci for his model. ‘Together with his brother 
Philipp Verr he joined the neo-German school, but 
distinguished himself by his superior coloring. Hoe 
painted an altar-piece for the cathedral at Liége and 
an “Adoration of the Shepherds” for a Catholic 
church at Berlin, as well as several famous ;portmuts 
of the Madonna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hans Wolfgang Singer, Allgemeines Künst- 
ler- Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898; Bryan, Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers, London, "1904. 


S. F. ©. 

VEIT, PHILIPP: German portrait- and genre- 
painter; Dorh Feb. 13, 1798, in Berlin; died Dec. 18, 
1877, at Mayence. His father died while he was a 
child: and his mother, who was a daughter of 
Moses MENDELSSOHN, married Friedrich von Schle- 
gel, who had the boy baptized, 

The early part of his youth Veit spent at his step- 
father's home in Paris, but he was later sent to 
Dresden, where he studied under Friedrich Matthäi. 
He completed his education in Vienna, and in 1818 
entered the army, taking part in the Napoleonic 
wars. He fought at Dresden, Kulm, and Leipsic, 
and was decorated with the Iron Cross for bravery 
in battle. 


In 1815 he went to Rome, where he remained till 
1830.and where he became identified with the neo. 
German religious school, joining Cornelius, Von 
Schadow, and Overbeck, together with whom he 
painted many important frescos: of these may be 


mentioned «Joseph with Potiphar’ s Wife” and " The 


Seven Fat Years” for the Casa Bartholdy, and “The 
Triumph of Religion” in the Vatican gallery. In 


‘Rome he painted also several subjects from Dante’s 


“Divina Commedia” for the Villa Massimi, and a 
“Mary in Glory ” for Santa Trinità de’ Monti. 

Returning to Germany in 1880, Veit became di- 
rector of the Staedel Institute in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. For this institute he painted the following 
large canvases: “The Triumph of Christianity, » 
à The Introduction of Art into Germany by Christi- 
anity," “Italia,” and “Germania.” The last-named, 
which is an allegorical picture representing Ger- 
many as a young matron, did more than any of his 
other paintings toward establishing his reputation. 

Veit resigned the directorate of the Staedel Insti- 
tute in 1843, and settled in Sachsenhausen, where he 
painted his “Assumption of the Virgin” for the 

cathedral at Frankfort, and also several pictures for 
King Frederick William IV. In 1858 he was elected 
director of the Gallery of Art in Mayence. Herche 
designed for the cathedral a cycle of frescos, which 
were executed by his pupils, being completed in 
1868. 

Of Veit’s other paintings the following may be 
mentioned: “St. George” (for the church at Bens- 
heim); “The Marys at the Sepulcher ? (Berlin Na- 
tional Gallery); “The Ascension of Christ” (1846, 
cathedral, Frankfort -on-the- Main); “Madonna” 
(Darmstadt Gallery of Art); “Christ” (cathedral of 
Naumburg). 

Veit painted also for the Rómersaal in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main several portraits of emperors of the 
Middle Ages, of which may be mentioned: * Charle- 
magne," “Otto IV.," and “Friedrich II." 

To the “ Vereinsschrift der Górres-Gescllschaft ” he 
contributed “Zehn Vortrüge über Kunst” (Cologne, 
1891). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lexikon ; Bryan, 
Dictionary of Painters and Bngravers, vol. ii., London, 
1889; Hans Wolfgang Singer, Allgemeines Kitnstler- Leri- 
Can, Vol. iii, Frankfort-on-tbe-Main, 18988; Clement and Hut. 
ton, Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works, 
Boston, 1880. 

S. F C. 


VEITEL, EPHRAIM. See Herne, HEINRICH. 


VELLUM: Skins of animals constituted the an- 
cient Oriental writing-material (Herodotus, v. 58; 
Strabo, xv. 1; Pauly-Wissowa, “ Real-Encyc.” ii. 
944), and the Jews employed them as early as the 
Biblical period (Blau, “ Das Althebritische Buchwe- 

" pp. 12-15), attaining great proficiency in their 
preparation (Letter of Aristeas, SS 176-179). The 
Talmud was acquainted with three varicties, leather, 
parchment, and “doksostos,” the last apparently 
a parchment obtained by scraping both sides of the 
skin (Blau, 7.c. p. 28); in the case of leather the out-. 
side of the hide formed the writing-surface; in the 
case of parchment, the inside (Yer, Meg. 71a). The 
skins of domestic and of wild animals alike were 
used, although only those which were ritually clean 
might be chosen. Theskinsof fishesand birds were 
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likewise prepared (Yer. Shab. 14c; Kelim 10; Blau, 
l.c. pp. 82 et seg.), but were not used for books. ‘The 
most frequent writing-material was formed from the 
hideof the deer, although only half the skin was used 
(Blau, l.e. pp. 17, 30). While scrolls of the Law might 
be written on parchment (Yer. Meg. 71a, d; B. D. 
ida, top), entire skins were the usual material, these 
being consequently of leather and called * gewil” 
(Blau, Lc. pp. 24-26). Parchment books are men- 
tioned by Paul (II Tim. iv. 18), this phrase desig- 
nating Greek manuscripts of Biblical writings on 
parchment (“Berliner Festschrift,” p. 44). The 
Codex Sinaiticus of the fourth century is written on 
the skin of an antelope, and it is not impossible that 
the “ Hexapla” of Origen was likewise inscribed on 
leather or parchment (Blau, łe. pp. 45-47). The 
scribes manufactured their vellum themselves, and 
it formed an article of trade (Git. 60a. Sanh. 28b). 
Babylonians were preeminent in the art of prepar- 
ing leather (Meg. 17a, 19a), and doubtless displayed 
equal skill in the manufacture of leather and parch- 
ment for writing. 

The distinctive writing-material of. the ancient 
Hebrews was parchment, which alone may be used 


for the scrolls of the Law even at the present day; | 


and parchment manuscripts which still exist show 
that this material continued to be employed after 
paper had come into general use for other purposes. 
References to examples of parchment and manu- 
. geriptare given in Jew. Encyc, viii. 805, s.v. MANU- 
scriprs, where the fact is also noted that the finest 
material came from Italy and Spain. 

The statement is frequently made that the German 
Jews furnished parchment for the imperial chan- 
cery, and that when Charles IV. pawned the Jews of 
Frankfort to the citizens of that place, he reserved 
for himself and his descendants the right of obtain- 
ing parchment for the chancery from them. In 18354 
a certain Smogil Perminter (“ parchment-maker ”) is 
mentioned (Wattenbach, * Schriftwesen des Mittelalt- 
ers,” 8d ed., p. 181), and in the sixteenth century Mo- 
ses Isserles declares that “our parchment is better for 
the preparation of scrolls of the Law than the leather 
[*gewil"] of the ancients.” Books were printed on 
parchment, and phylacteries and mezuzot were made 
out of strips of parchment. Amulets were written 
on the same material; and medieval and modern 
cabalistic and magic writings contain directions for 
writing on parchment, with such added statements 
as that “it must be virginal.” Colored parchment 
is not mentioned in the Talmud or Midrash, although 
the statement is made that parchment becomes black 
withage. See MANUSCRIPTS; SCROLL OF THE Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blau, Das Althebriüische Buchwesen, Stras- 
burg, 1902; Löw, Graphische Requisiten, Leipsic, 1870. 
L. B. 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER. See SALE. 


VENETIANER, LUDWIG: Hungarian rabbi 
and writer; born May 19, 1867, at Kecskemet. He 
studied at the rabbinical seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Budapest, and at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and the University of Breslau, 1888-89 
(Ph.D. 1890, Budapest) Receiving his diploma as 
rabbi from the seminary of Budapest in 1892, he 
officiated as rabbi at Somogy-Csurgo from that year 
to 1895, holding at the same time the chair of Hun- 


garian and German literatures at the Evangelical 
Reform Gymnasium of that city. In 1895 he was 
called to the rabbinate of Lugos, and in the follow- 
ing year to that of Ujpest near Budapest. 
Venctianer is the author of: “A Fokozatok Kö- 
nyve," on the sources of Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera 
(Szegedin, 1890); “A Felebaráti Szeretet a Zsidó 
Ethikában,” on charity in Jewish ethics (Budapest, 
1891); “Das Buch der Grade von Schemtob ibn 
Falaquera " (Berlin, 1894); * Die Eleusinischen Mys- 
terien im Jerusalemischen Tempel” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1897); “A Héber-Magyar Oesszehason- 
litó Nyelvészet,” a history of Hebrew-Hungarian 
philology (Budapest, 1898); * A Zsidóság Szervezete 
az Európai Államokban," a history of the Jewish 
communal constitution in Europe (db. 1901); “A 
Magyar Zsidóság Szervezetérül" a work treating 
of the organization of the Jews in Hungary (25. 
1908); “A Zsidóság Eszméi és Tanai,” a treatise 
on the conceptions and doctrines of Judaism (20. 
1904). He has also contributed numerous articles 
to periodicals, including “ Egyenlóség," * Társadalmi 
Lapok," “Jahrbuch des Litteraturvereins," * Pesti 
Napló,” *Magyar-Zsidó Szemle,” * Orientalistische 
Litteraturzeitung," “Ethnographia,” and “Bloch’s 
Festschrift? (supplement to the * Oesterreichische 
Wochenschrift”); and he has published some ser- 
mons in Hungarian. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Csurgoi, Tanitó-Kepzó Jntézet Tortenete, 


p. 45: Gesch. des Jüdisch-Theologischen Seminars ti Bres- 
lau, p. 199. s 


VENEZIANI, EMMANUEL FELIX: French 
philanthropist; born at Leghorn in 1825; died at 
Paris Feb. 5, 1889. At an early age he went to Con- 
stantinople, where he became the manager of the 
Banque Camondo and president of the committee of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle; but after the close 
of the Franco-German war he went to Paris and 
became the associate of Baron Maurice de Hirsch in 
his philanthropic plans. In 1877 Veneziani traveled 
through Turkey and Bulgaria to relieve, without re- 
gard to creed, the distress of the poor who were suffer- 
ing from the rigors of the Russo-Turkish war; and 
for his services he was rewarded with a commander- 
ship of the Order of the Nishan-i-Medjidie. In the 
following year, with Charles Netter and Sacki Kann, 
he went to the Berlin Congress to plead the cause of 
religious liberty, and in 1880 he and Netter made a 
similar plea for the Jews of Morocco at the Madrid 
Congress. Twoyears later he and Netter were sent 
by the Alliance to Brody to assist the Russian Jews 
and to aid them to emigrate, a million francs being 
set aside by the society, at his instance, for this pur- 
pose. On his election to the central committee of 
the Alliance in 1888, Veneziani made a tour of the 
Jewish colonies of Palestine, and it was decided, on 
his representation, to check the Russian emi gration 
to that country. Hemaderepeated visitsto Vienna 
also, where he devoted himself to making the 
plans and laying the foundation of a charitable in- 
stitution erected at the expense of Baron de Hirsch. 
Despite the shock resulting from the death of his 
son in 1882, Veneziani continued his activities to the 
last, dying only a few days after returning from a 
journey to Vienna. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulletin de U Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
Jan. 1859; Zadoc Kahn, Souvenirs et Regrets, pp. 278-283 ; 
Univ. Isr. Feb. 16, 1889, - 

S. J. Ka. 


VENICE: Italian city; formerly capital of a re- 
public embracing northeastern Italy and some islands 
in the Mediterranean. The first Venetian document, 
so far as known, in which Jews are mentioned is a 
decree of the Senate, dated 945, prohibiting captains 
of ships sailing in Oriental waters from taking on 
board Jews or other merchants—a protectionist 
measure which was hardly ever enforced. Accord- 
ing to a census of the city said to have been taken 
in 1152 (Galliccioli, “Memoria Antiche Venete,” ii. 
279), the Jews then in Venice numbered 1,300, an 
estimate which Galliccioli himself believes to be ex- 
cessive. An event which must have increased 
the number of Jews in Venice was the conquest of 
Constantinople by the allied Venetians and French 
in 1204, wheu the former took possession of several 
islands in the Levant, including Eubea, where the 
Jews were numerous. At that time Jewish mer- 
chants went to Venice for the transaction of business, 
and some of them settled there permanently. 

The first lasting settlement of Jews was not in 
the city itself, but on the neighboring island of 
Spinalunga, which was called “Giudeca” in a doc- 
ument dated 1252. For some unknown reason this 
island was afterward abandoned. For several cen- 
turies the ruins of two ancient synagogues were to 
be seen there (comp. Ravà in “Educatore Israelità,? 
1971, p. 47). At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century many Jews went to Venice from Germany, 
some seeking refuge from persecution, others at- 
tracted by the commercial advantages of this im- 
portant seaport. A decreeof the Senate, dated 1290, 
imposed upon the Jews of Venice a 
duty of 5 per cent on both imports 

Jewish and exports (Galliccioli, Lc. ii. 280). 

Settlement. R. Simeon  Luzzatto (1580 - 1663) 

speaks in his noteworthy * Discorso 

Circa il Stato degli Hebrei di Venetia ” (p. 18) of 

the Jew who was instrumental in bringing the com- 
merce of the Levant to Venice. 

An ordinance of 1541, issued by the Senate on the 
advice of the Board of Commerce, to provide Jewish 
merchants with storehouses within the precincts of 
the ghetto, observes that “the greater parv of the 
commerce coming from Upper and Lower Rumania 
is controlled by itinerant Jewish Levantine mer- 
chants” (Schiavi, “Gli Ebrei in Venezia e nelle Sue 
Colonie,” p. 493). When the “Cattaveri” werecom- 
missioned in 1688 to compile new Jaws for the J ews, 
the Senate demanded that *the utmost encourage- 
ment possible should be given to those nations [re- 
ferring to the various sections into which the whole 
Jewish community was divided] for the sake of the 
important advantages which will thus accrue to our 
customs duties” (comp. Rava, le. 1871, p. 994). 

Desides engaging in commerce, the Jews conducted 
loan-banks; and in the ancient decrees of the Senate 
in regard to them it is repeatedly declared that the 
operation of these banks, which wag prohibited by 
the canonical law, was the chief reason for admitting 
Jews into Venice. Therefore, in deference to some 
remnant of scruple, it was ordained, at least at first, 


Early 


———— re —ÀÀ 


that contracts relative to these transactions should 
not be drawn up in the city itself, but in the heigh- 
boring Mestre (Galliccioli, Jc. ii. 9281). The interest 
on the loans was at first fixed by a decree of 1366 at 
4 per cent, but it was raised afterward to 10 or19 per 
cent, according to whether the loans were made on 
substantial security or on written obligations. The 
original object of these banks was solely to help the 
poor, but it soon became evident that it was neces- 


The Ghetto, Venice. 
(From a photograph.) 


sary to provide for greater loans, some of which 
were made to the government itself. These banks, 
as well as Jewish affairs in general, were placed 
under the surveillance of special magistrates whose 
titles varied according to the times, as “consoli,” 
"sopraconsoli? “provveditori,” “ sopraprovvedi- 
tori,” etc. (see Soave in “ Corriere Israelitico," 1879, 
p. 56). 

Despite all this, however, the right of the.Jews to 
reside in Venice always remained precarious. Their 
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legal position was not regulated by law, but was 
determiued, as in the case of other foreign colonies, 
by “condotte ” (safe-conducts) granted for terms of 
years, and the renewal of which was sometimes re- 
fused (Lattes, in * Venezia e le Sue Lagune,” vol. 1., 
p. H., Appendix, p. 177). "The Jews, indeed, were 
twice expelled and compelled to retire to Mestre. 
The first “condotta” for the Jews seems to have 
been issued in 1373; as a rule the duration of the 
condotte ranged between five and ten years. At 
one of the renewals, made in 1885, an annual tax 
of 4,000 ducats was imposed on them, but in com- 
pensation they were relieved from all other taxes 
except customs duties, ln 1394 the 
First Senate, alleging that the Jews had not 
‘“‘Condotta” observed the legal regulations in their 
for the loan transactions, us thatif these con- 
Jews.  tinued all the movable property in 
Venice would pass into their hands, 
ordained that at the expiration of the current permit, 


in 1596, they should leave the city. When that date 
arrived they actually retired to Mestre (Galliccioli, 
l.c. ii. 282); but in the course of the same year, in 
view of the damage which resulted from their ab- 
sence, the Senate recalled them (Rava, Ze. 1871, p. 
48). They were, however, not permitted to remain 
in Venice more than fifteen days at a time, and were 
obliged to wear on their breasts a distinguishing 
sign in the form of a round piece of yellow cloth, 
for whieh a yellow cap was later substituted, and 
stil later a red cap. "This odious regulation, al- 
though the degree of its observance varied at differ- 
ent times, and exceptions to it were permitted, con- 
tinued in force for about two centuries, until ad- 
vancing civilization did away wiih it; Galliccioli, 
writing at the end of the seventeenth century, says 
that in his day all such distinctions had ceased. 

The restriction to fifteen days’ residence does not 
seem to have been enforced long; being an isolated 
measure, it soon came to be disregarded. <A decree 
of the year 1423 forbade all Jews of Venice to hold 
real estate (^ pro Dei reverentia et pro utilitate et 
commodo locorum”; Galliceioli, 7c. 11.291). Other 
repressive measures followed in 1484. The order to 
wear the badge, then little observed, was enforced 
with severity. Schools for games, singing, dancing, 
and otheraccomplishments (“di qualsiasi dottrina ”) 
were prohibited, and all association with Christian 
women was still more sternly forbidden (Rava, l.c. 
1871, p. 48). The practise of any of the higher pro- 
fessions was also forbidden, excepting that "of medi- 
icine, which, notwithstanding various bulls prohib- 
iting the treatment of Christians by Jews (Galliccioli, 
i.c. ii. 290), was always followed by the latter with 
credit. Other prohibitions followed; and in 1566 
tailoring was specially included among the forbidden 
trades, “in order that Christian artisans may not be 
injured.” For the same reason internal commerce 
was prohibited to the Jews, with the exception of 
the so-called * strazzaria," the trade in cast-off clothes 
(Rava, /.c. 1871, p. 174). 

It is noteworthy that despite all these restrictions 
the economic condition of the Jews in Venice was 
on the whole prosperous, which proves that in gen- 
eral the Jaws were by no means enforced to the Ict- 
ter. In 1886 Corfu submitted to Venice, and one of 


the embassy charged with arranging the terms of 
the surrender was a Jew, who obtained for his core- 
ligionists on the island privileges which werealways 
faithfully observed; the Jews in their turn always 
gave proofs of their sincere devotion to the repub- 
lic, winning from the commanders of the Venetian 
troops high praise for their valor in the frequent 
wars against the Turks (Schiavi, Ze. p. 491). 

In the second half of the fifteenth century the 
Jews of the entire republic were menaced by the 
clerical agitation against Jewish money-lenders (see 
JEW. Encye, vii. 4, s.v. ITALY; x. 88, s.v. PLEDGES); 
and some cities of the mainland, terrorized by this 
agitation, requested permission of the Senate to ex- 
pel the Jews. Cardinal Bessarione, when questioned 
on this subject by the Senate, replied that they 
might be tolerated “if the proper caution were ob- 
served,” and the request was accordingly denied. 
Nevertheless a few cities persisted in their demands 
for the banishment of the Jews; and in the course 


Of a few years some expulsions tool: place, as at 
Brescia (1463), Vicenza (1476), and Bergamo and 
Treviso (1479). 

A. much more serious fate befell the Jews of Trent 
when the monk BERNARDINUS OF FELTRE accused 
them of the murder of a Christian child (1475). Al- 
though the Doge of Venice, Mocenigo, issued a 
strong manifesto for the protection of the Jews, he 
could not prevent a similar trial for ritual murder 
from taking place in Venice itself a few years later, 
attended by the same atrocious methods of proce- 

dure. There was, however, one note- 

Blood worthy point of difference: the whole 

Accusation. trial was conducted as if for an indi- 

vidual crime, and the number of the 

victims was ee to the accused (Ciscato, “Gli 
Ebrei in Padova,” p. 130). 

The aio of the Jews from Spain (1492) and 
Portugal (1496) brought many exiles to Venice, and 
among them came, after many peregrinations, the 
celebrated Isaac Abravanel, who, during his resi- 
dence in Venice, had occasion to use his diplomatic 
skill in settling certain difficulties between the re- 
public and the King of Portugal (Grittz, “Gesch.” 
ix. 9). 

Times of peril now followed for the republic. In 
1508 the famous League of Cambray was formed 
against it, in which nearly all the states of Europe, 
including Austria, France, Spain, the Papal States, 
and Naples, united. The common danger had the 
effect of relaxing the enforcement of the anti-Jewish 
laws and of drawing Jews and Christians together 
in more friendly relations. But peace was hardly 
concluded (1516) when the old policy was revived, 
and the better to insure the separation of Jews and 
Christians the institution of the ghetto was intro- 
duced. Venice thus became the mother of this insti- 
tution. The decree which the Senate issued in re- 
gard to it referred to a decree of 1885; and this in 
turn referred to a still earlier decree which had not 
been carried out (Schiavi, Lc. p. 892). According 
to Galliccioli (Le. ii. 801), however, all the Jews 
could not find homes in the ghetto, and many were 
obliged to live outside. Synagogues, formerly scat- 
tered throughout the city, were now permitted only 
in Mestre, but before long a new concession allowed 
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them in Venice again, though only in the ghetto. 
At the same time, while Venice acquired the unenvi- 
able reputation of having introduced the ghetto, it 
became a potent factor in the spiritual life of Juda- 
ism through the famous printing establishment of 
Daniel BomBere, which published the most impor- 
tant works of rabbinicalliterature. In the later years 
of Bomberg’s life other presses competed with him, 
agmany as four existing in Venice at one time. 

In 1558, however, the proscription of Hebrew lit- 
erature by the Inquisition began, and all copies of 
the Talmud which could be found in Rome, Venice, 
Padua, and other cities were confiscated and burned. 


In 1527 another expulsion took place, although 
it probably affected only the money-lenders, who 
withdrew to Mestre, but were permitted to return 
to Venice for the time necessary to sell their pledges. 
In 1584 they were recalled, and this time the Jews 
organized themselves into a corporation called 
“Universita.” Since each man wished to preserve 
his own nationality according to the country from 
which he came, the Università was divided into three 
national sections, Levantines, Germans, and Occi- 
dentals, the last name being applied to those who 
came from Spainand Portugal. Theadministration 
of the whole Università was in the hands of a coun- 
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Later the prohibition was somewhat relaxed, though 
LEON or Mopena, in his “ Historia dei Riti Ebraici " 
(p. 88, Venice, 1688), declares: “To-day it [the Tal- 
mud] remains prohibited; and in Italy particularly 
it is neither seen nor read.” In 1566 the Senate for- 
bade the printing of Hebrew books; but either the 
prohibition affected Jews only or the 
The decree was soon revoked, for Hebrew 
Inquisition printing in Venice continued uninter- 
and Hebrew ruptedly or was resumed after a short 
Literature. interval, and many new works were 
published. Although these always 
“ppeared under the names of Venetian nobles as 
editors, the connection of the latter with such works 
ended there. 


cil of seven members, three chosen from the Levant- 
ines, three from the Germans, and one from the 
Occidentals. Many laws were passed, furthermore, 
to regulate the whole internal administration of the 
community. According to Schiavi, an internal tri- 
bunal was also established to adjudicate both civil 
and criminal suits; but Jater on the Council of Ten 
limited its powers to civil suits, and in these it could 
act only when the parties appealed to it (Schiavi, 
l.e. p. 339). 

The most powerful weapon of which the heads of 
the community could avail themselves was that of 
excommunication, although it appears that legally 
at least the exercise of it was not left wholly in Jew- 
ish hands. Galliccioli records at length a successful 
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appeal presented to the Patriarch of Venice by the 
heads of the Universita, for permission to excommu- 
nicate those living in the ghetto who neglected their 
religious duties; aud the author adds that the right 
to give this authority had been in the hands of the 


patriarch until 1671, when it passed to the “ Catta- ` 


veri” (Galliccioli, Le. ii. 301). It does not appear, 
however, from any subsequent documents that the 
Jews held strictly to this dependence. 

Schools for study were naturally among the most 
important institutions of Jewish life in Venice at ail 
times. In addition to Hebrew, secular branches cf 
study were taught in them (Schiavi, /.e. p. 982). Al- 
though nominally restricted to the ghetto, the Jews 
lived in general throughout the city, and in the six- 
teenth century, when the vice of gambling raged 
in Venice, the ghetto also was infected, while Jews 
and Christians often played together. Although the 
government had already imposed penalties upon 
gambling, the heads of the Università saw that the 
measure remained ineffective, and they therefore 
pronounced excommunications in the synagogue 
against those who played certain games. Excom- 
munication failed in its turn; and Leon of Modena, 
whose reputation was seriously stained because of 
his addiction to this vice, wrote a long protest 
against his own excommunication, which he de- 
clared illegal; the ban, he said, only drove people to 
worse sins. In all his long discussion there is no 

sign of the fact that the pronouncing 
Prevalence of the excommunication was depend- 


of ent on any but the Jews themselves. . 


Gambling. It appears from the disquisition of 
~ Leon of Modena that the number of 
Jews then in Venice was little more than 92,000. 
This agrees with other data of the time, so that it 
seems necessary to reject the number 6,000 given 
for that period in Luzzatto's * Discorso Circa il 
Stato degli Hebrei di Venetia." In 1659, according 
to an official census, their number had increased to 
4,860 (Schiavi, Lc. p. 507). The struggle against 
gaming continued, and, in addition, regulations in- 
tended to check unnecessary luxury in dress and 
excessive display in banquets and family festivals 
were repeatedly published in the synagogue. 
Among the various societies of the period there 
was in Venice, as probably in the majority of Jew- 
ish communities, one for the ransom of Jews who 
had been enslaved. Venice and Amsterdam were 
the two principal centers for the relief of such un- 
fortunates, and consequently the societies of other 
communities as a rule made their headquarters in 
these two cities. Venice and Amsterdam, by mu- 
tual consent, divided the field of their activities. 
On the former devolved the task of effecting the 
ransom of those Jews who had sailed in Turkish 
ships from Constantinople and other Oriental ports, 
and had fallen into the hands of the Knights of St. 
John, who waged a fierce and continual warfare 
against such ships. The Jews taken captive in 
these frequent attacks were held in Malta in hope 
of a heavy ransom, and were most barbarously 
treated. The society at Venice had a permanent 
Christian delegate on the island, with the recognized 
title of consul, whose duty it was to alleviate the 
lot of the wretched captives as far as possible and 
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to conduct negotiations for their ransom (Soave, 
“ Malta e gli Schiavi Ebrei," in “ Corriere Israelitico,” 
xvii. 54 et seq.). 

In 1571, after the battle of Lepanto, in which the 


‘Venetians and Spaniards conquered the Turks in 


the contest for the island of Cyprus, the danger 
of expulsion again threatened the Jews of Venice, 
During this war much ili feeling had arisen in Venice 
against the Jews because one of their coreligionists, 
Joseph Nast, was said to have suggested the war, 
and many Venetians suspected that the Jews of tlie 
city had sympathized with him. It was in conse- 
quence of this ill feeling, doubtless, that the Senate, 
in the first transports of its joy over the victory, 

issued a harsh decree in which, to 


Joseph show a proper gratitude to God for 
Nasi. so great a victory, in which “they 


had conquered the enemies of His 


Holy Faith, as were the Jews also,” it was ordained 


that in two years, on the expiration of the “con- 
dotta,” all Jews should leave the city, never to re- 
turn (Rava, dc. 1871, p. 176). This decree, how- 
ever, was entirely revoked, either as a result of 
reflection or in deference to some powerful inter- 
vention. 

In 1572 Sultan Salim II. sent the rabbi Solomon 
Ashkenazi, who, both as a physician and as a states- 
man, possessed great influence with the Divan, asa 
special ambassador to the Senate, charged with a 
secret mission to conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance between the two states against Spain (Griitz, 
“Gesch.” ix., note 7). The Senate received him 
with all the honors due the ambassador of a great 
power, and, although it did not accede to his pro- 
posals, it sent him back with presents. Ashkenazi 
availed himself of this opportunity to defend the 
cause of his coreligionists, and he seems to have ob- 
tained not only the revocation of the decree of ex- 
pulsion, but also the promise that such expulsions 
should never again be proposed (Griitz, l.e. ix. 416), 

An event, in itself of minor importance, yet note- 
worthy as one-of the results of the great agitation 
aroused throughout the Jewish world by the Mes- 
sianic claims of Shabbethai Zebi, was the brief 
stay in Venice of the visionary Nathan GHAZZATI. 
Even after the apostasy of Shabbethai Zebi had 
opened the eyes of the majority and calmed the ex- 
citement, Nathan continued to believe in him, or 
pretended to do so. He claimed to have had ce- 
lestial visions, and proclaimed himself the prophet 
Elijah, the precursor of the Messiah, thus endeav- 
oring to-inflame the popular mind anew and revive 
the old excitement. Driven from Salonica and 
other cities, he went to Venice in 1668, where, in 
view of the credulity of the times, his presence 
might have been dangerous. Scarcely was lis ar- 
rival known to the rabbis and heads of the Univer- 
sità when they called him before their tribunal and 
made him sign a document confessing the falsity of 
his claims to have had celestial visions, and denying 
that Shabbethai was the Messiah. This done, they 
warned him to leave at once and had him escorted 
to the frontier (Rava, l.e. 1871, p. 807; Samuel 
Aboab, “Debar Shemuel,” responsum No. 975, 
Venice, 1702). i 

While the administration of the Venetian republic 
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was always under papal influence, a spirit of com- 
parative tolerance prevailed there, as is usual in 
maritime and commercial cities, and the Jews, like 
all others, were free from restrictions in their wor- 
ship. Well organized and strong, the republic al- 
ways maintained order and fulfilled its compacts 
faithfully. The "condotte? were religiously ob- 
served, and the lives and property of Jews were pro- 
tected. Local outbreaks against the Jews were of 
rare occurrence and were quickly followed by exem- 
plary punishments (Osimo, “ Narrazione della Strage 
Compita Contra gli Ebrei d? Asolo,” Padua, 1875). 
The Inquisition existed at Venice, although it 
was not admitted until 1279, after long opposition; 
but its jurisdiction extended only over Christian 
heretics, and even over them its power was much 
restricted, Jn 1570 the inquisitors of Padua wished 
to compel the Jews to attend sermons in their 
churches. 
to their proper province, but it appears that they 
succeeded at some later time, for the greater part of 
a sermon which was preached to the Jews in one of 
the churches in Padua in 1715 is still preserved 
(Ciscato, /.c. pp. 140-141). Atall events, continual 
contact in daily life often led naturally to friendly 
relations between Jews and Christians, and the gov- 
ernment was enlightened enough to encourage them. 
In 1588 the council granted Kalonymus, a Jewish 
physician, the means necessary to keep his son at 
his studies, “so that he may become a man useful in 
the service of this illustrious city ” (Romanin, “Storia 
Documentata di Venezia,” v. 387, note 8). 

In the great financial stress in which the republic 
was placed during the long and expensive war with 
the Turks the Jews were obliged to pay heavy taxes. 
Nevertheless, their contributions, like those of the 
other citizeus, were often spontaneous; and the 
names of the bankers Anselmo and Abramo, who 
had voluntarily contributed 1,000 ducats, with those 
of other contributors, were inscribed in a book of 
parchment “in everlasting remembrance” (Schiavi, 
l.e. p. 320). Most important of all, however, wasthe 
activity of the Jews in maritime commerce; in 1579, 
in the interest of this commerce, permission was ex- 
tended to many Jews of Spanish and Portuguese 
extraction to remove from Dalmatia to Venice, 
where they received privileges which were obtained 
for them by their coreligionist Daniel Rodriguez, 
who was then Venetian consul in Dalmatia, and who 
was highly esteemed by the republic for his impor- 
tant servicesin furthering its commerce in the Orient 
(Rava, Le. 1871, p. 176). 

Naturally, this maritime commerce continued to 
be favored by the government; and in 1686 the 
Portuguese Aronne Uziel was the first to obtain a 
patent for free commerce under the Venetian flag in 
the Orient and Occident. He was one of the first 
shipowners of the republic: he traded with Zante, 
Cephalonia, Corfu, and Constantinople; and his busi- 
ness was so great that in twenty years he paid 451,- 
000 ducats to Venice in duties (Schiavi, Ze. p. 514). 
Among other Jewish shipowners one of the most 
important was Abramo Franco, whose duty it was 
to provide for the loading of six merchantmen (Z5.). 
To come down to more recent times, special men- 
tion should be made in this connection of the two 
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brothers Baron Giuseppe Treves dei Bonfil, the au- 
cestorof the present barons of that name, and Isaaco 
Treves, on account of the expedition which they 
undertook for the first time into the western hemi- 
sphere. They sailed under the Venetian flag with 
a cargo of flour and other goods, returning with 
nice and sugar (Soave, in “Il Vessillo Israclitico,” 
1878, p. 115). Giuseppe Treves received the title 
of baron from Napoleon I. on account of his great 
services to the city, both commercially and other. 
wise (Maratti, * Venezia ed i Veneziani,” iv. 250). 

Domestic trade continued to be limited legally to 
second-hand goods, but asa matter of fact this nom- 
inal restriction counted for little, and with the 
growth of the city liberty of trade grew also. In 
the shops of the ghetto wares of all sorts were 
sold, among them glass, decorated crystal, gold orna- 
ments, tapestries, embroideries, and books (Schiavi, 
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t.c. p. 506). A trade of special importance, against 
which ineffectual prohibitions were several times 
issued, was that in precious stones; the sovereigns. 
of Europe were the first to employ Jews for selling, 
buying, and exchanging gems (i5.) Jews were 
prominent also in engineering. In 1444 a decree of 
the Senate called “a certain Solomon, a Hebrew by 
race, to be present at conferences concerning the di- 
version of the Brenta, because he has great fame for 
skill in matters concerning water” (Zendrini, “ Me- 
morie dello Stato Antico e Moderno delle Lagune di 
Venezia,” i. 102, Padua, 1811). 

In 1490 an engineer, wishing to associate himself , 
with some Jewsin the mounting of a machine which 
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he had invented, asked the Senate whether the laws 
concerning the granting of privileges to inventors 
were applicable to Jews as well as to others. To 
this the Senate replied that in such matters no dis- 
tinction was made between Venetians and foreign- 
ers, between Jewsand Christians (Romanin, l.c. v. 887, 
note C). One Zarfati, in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, invented certain improvements in 
the methods of silk-weaving, and his studies were 
published at Rome and obtained for him a privilege 
from Pope Sixtus V, (Schiavi, Le, p. 504), In 1630 
a certain Nahman Judah obtained permission to 
manufacture cinnabar, sublimate, and similar com- 
pounds, on condition that the business should be 
carried on under the name of a Christian (Schiavi, 
Le. p. 505). In 1718 another Zarfati was permitted 
to manufacture not only cinnabar and sublimate, 
but also aqua fortis, white lead, minium, etc. (25.). 
Under the restrictions placed upon them Jews 
could not contribute much to general literature; 
mention must be made nevertheless of the gramma- 
ran Elijah Levira, who spent a great part of his 
life in Venice (Rava, /.c. 1871, p. 885; Grütz, l.e. ix. 
225). Noteworthy also were the two rabbis already 
mentioned, Leon or Mopena (1579-1649), at whose 
sermons even nobles and ecclesiastics were present, 
and Simeon (Simhah) Luzzarro (1590-1663), who, 
besides the “ Discorso,” wrote “Socrate, Ossia dell’ 
Intendimento Humano,” which he dedicated to the 
doge and Senate. Reference should also be made to 
the poetess Sara Copia SuLLAM (1592-1641), who 
was regarded by several critics after her death as 
one of the most illustrious writers of verse in Italy 
(Soave, Ze. 1876, p. 198). Other authors of this 
period. who usually wrote only in Hebrew were: 
David Nero (1654-1728), author of the “ Matteh 
Dan”; Moses GENTILI (d. 1711), author of “ Meleket 
Mahshabot ”; his son Gershon (d. 1717, at the age of 
seventeen), author of the “ Yad Haruzim”; Rabbi 
Simeon Judah Perez; and Jacob Sarava. (d. 1782). 
Among the physicians of the republican period the 
most distinguished were Jacob Mantxo (1490-1549), 
a native of Tortosa, who was directed by circum- 
stances to Venice, and who became chief physician 
to Pope Paul IHI. ; and Giuseppe Tamari, who held 
the office of city physician (Rava, /.c. 1871, p. 834). 
One of the conditions always imposed upon the 
Jews of Venice was that of keeping banks for 
lending money ; and to insure their continuance the 
"condotta" of 1584 placed this obligation upon the 
Università as à body. Although these banks at first 
satisfied the requirements of the citizens and were 
at the same time a source of gain to those who kept 
them, they finally ended in a great financial disaster. 
The community, which formerly had been very rich, 
declined rapidly during and after the war with the 
Turks over the island of Candia (1645-55), the cause 
being the enormous burdens laid upon it by the ex- 
penses of the war. Many emigrated to escape these 
burdens; the plague of 1630, with the consequent 
stagnation of business, drove others out; and bad 
administration was responsible forother departures; 
S0 that in order to fulfil its obligations the commu- 
nity was forced to sink deeper and deeper into debt, 
Which finally reached the sum of nearly a million 
ducats. As soon as the government saw the peril 
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of an institution which was considered a necessity 
to the state, it endeavored to remedy the evil by 
adopting more easy terms of payment and by making 
other arrangements within its power; but when all 
other methods had proved insufficient it was com- 
pelled finally to proclaim the Università a private cor- 
poration to enable it legally to announce its insolv- 
ency. In 1785 the Università suspended payments, 
and a compromise was effected with its creditors 
with the support and protection of the government. 
The banks continued to exist, however, even after 
the fall of the republic, and until 1806, when they 
were closed by an imperial decree. On that occasion 
the Jews gave the commune all the money and 
property in the banks, having a total value of 13,000 
ducats, to be devoted solely to charity. The munic- 
ipality publicly expressed its gratitude for this gift 
(* Gazetta di Venezia," Oct. 6, 1806). 

The Università seems soon to have recovered from 
its failure; for in 1776, on the expiration of one of 
the “condotte,” certain commercial restrictions were 
proposed as a check upon the excessive influence 
which the Jews had acquired. "These proposals 
gave rise to many heated discussions. The majority 
sided with the Jews, and called attention to the fact 
that several Jewish families had acquired large for- 
tunes by their thrift and were of service to in- 
dustry, besides giving employment to many of the 
poor. The assistance they had rendered to the state 
was also called to mind, special emphasis being laid 
upon the noble conduct of Treves, who had loaned 
the treasury without interest the money necessary 
for the execution of the treaty of Barbary. After 
a long debate, however, the passions and influence 
of a few powerful reactionaries prevailed, and the 
proposals became law (Romanin, 7.c. viii. 212). 

Several years then passed without incident, when 
the republic, becoming involved in difficulties with 

Napoleon, reconstituted itself as a 

The democracy. In consequence all citi- 
Republic zens were declared equal in the eyes 
Becomes a of the law, and all legal discriminations 
Democracy. against the Jews became null and void. 
Each strove to outdo the other in de- 

monstrating his fraternity, and on July 11, 1797, 
amid great popular rejoicing, the gates of the ghetto 
were torn down and its name changed to “ Contrada 
dall’ Unione” (= “Street of Union”). Many speeches 
of lofty tone were made on this occasion, and even 
priests were present at the ceremony, setting the 
example in evidencing the feeling of fraternity, for 
which they were praised by the new municipality. 
The latter had been quickly constituted, and three 
Jews had at once taken their places in it (Romanin, 


l.c. x. 999). 


Yet even this revolution, though made in the 
spirit demanded by the times, could not save the 
republic, which was powerless before the invading 
armies of France. In the very month in which this 
change of government took place Napoleon declared 
war on Venice, and the Senate, wishing at least to 
make an attempt at resistance, invited the Jews and 
the various religious corporations of the city to con- 
tribute all the available silver in their places of wor- 
ship for the defense of the city against the impend- 
ing attack. The Jews enthusiastically responded, 
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among the first, to this appeal; and again they re- 

ceived from the Senate a gratifying letter of thanks 

(Soave, l.c. 1876, p. 38). The attack, however, was 

never delivered; for the Senate abandoned the re- 

public on Oct. 17, 1797, and Austria and France 
signed the treaty of Cienpo Formio, by which the 
city was assigned to Austria. The latter took pos- 
session of it at once (Jan. 15, 1798), and the Jews by 
this change of government lost their civil equality. 

They regained it, however, in 1805, when the city 

became a part of Italy, but lost it once more in 1814, 

when, on the fall of Napoleon, the city again came 

under Anstrian control. . 

When the news of the revolution at Vienna reached 
Venice in 1848 the city seized the opportunity to 
revolt, and, almost without bloodshed, forced the 
Austrian garrison to capitulate (March 22, 1848). It 
then proclaimed anew the republic of Saint Mark 
and elected a provisional government, of which two 

Jews formed a part — Isaaco Pesaro 

Equality Maurogonato (appointed to the Minis- 

of Jews and try of Finance) and Leone Pincherle. 

Christians Austria, however, reconquered the 

Estab- territory and held it until 1866, when 

lished. it became part of the united kingdom 

of Italy: from that time the complete 

equality of Jews and Christians has been firmly 
established, as in all other parts of the country. 

According to the last census, the Jewish commu- 
nity of Venice numbers 2,000; and it now bears the 
name of the Jewish Fraternity of Religion and Phi- 
lanthropy. It possesses many institutions for study 
and benevolence, and is one of the most cultured 
Jewish communities in Italy. Among the Venc- 
tians of most recent times who have become distin- 
guished are: Samuel Romanin, the learned historian 
of Venice, in whose honor a bust was placed in the 
Pantheon of Venice; I. P. Maurogonato, already 
mentioned, who for many years was vice-president 
of the Chamber of Deputies; Luigi Luzzatti, who 
was repeatedly minister of the treasury; the Treves 
dei Bonfili family, whose members still continue, as 
in the time of the republic, to be distinguished 
for their philanthropy and for their services to their 
fellow citizens; the poetess Eugenia Pavia Gentilomo 
Fortis; the physicians Namias and Asson; and the 
rabbi Abramo Lattes. In the industrial field also 
the Venetian Jews are well represented, being in- 
terested in many of the numerous factories and 
establishments on the islands around Venice, either 
as proprietors or as managers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel Romanin, Storia Documentata di 
Venezia; Abraham Lattes, in Venezia c le Sue Lagune, vol. 
i.. part ii. Appendix; Schiavi, Gli Ebrei in Venezia e nelle 
Sue Colonie, in Nuova Antologia, 3d series, vol. xlvii.; Vit- 
tore Rava, in Educatore Israelita, 1971, 1872 ; Cesare Musatti, 
Jt Maestro Moise Soave: M. Soave, Malta c mi Schiavi 
Ebrei, in Corriere Israclitico. xvii. Ciscato, Gli Ebrei in 
Padova; Osimo, Narrazione della Strage Compita Contra 
gli Ebrei di Asolo; Grütz, Gesch. passim; Galliecioli, Memo- 
ria Antiche Venete; Simeon Luzzatto, Discorso Circa il 
Stato degli Hebrci, etc.; Leon of Modena, Historia dei Riti 
Ebraici, Paris, 1637. 
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VENTURA: Family of rabbis and scholars 
prominent in Italy and Greece in the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth, and eighteenth centuries. 


Eliezer ben Samuel Ventura: Italian scholar 
of the sixteenth century; born at Da Porta, prov- 


ince of Perugia; died in 1534 at Ferrara, where he 

had officiated as rabbi. One of his manuscripts has 

been preserved in the collection of Marco Mortara 

(see * Mose,” vi. 184). 

Elijah ben Abraham Ventura: Scholar of 
the eighteenth century; probably flourished in the 
Levant. He was the author of a work in three 
parts, entitled: (1) * Kokeba di-Shebit,” novellis on 
various Talmudic sayings; (2) “ Kontres," novell 
on the works of Elijah Mizrahi; and (3) *She'elot 
u-Teshubot," responsa. The entire work appeared 
at Salonica in 1799. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 952; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 287. 

Isaac Hananiah Ventura: Scholar of the sev. 
enteenth century; rabbi of Pesaro. He wrote a re- 
sponsum which is published in the “Shelom ha- 
Bayit” of Menahem Cazes, and another which has 
been printed in Solomon Graziano's novelle (ii. 128) 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 

Isaac ben Moses Ventura: Talmudist of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; rabbi at An- 
cona and Pesaro. One of his responsa is extant in 
Terni's “Sefat Emet” (p. 24), and another in Netha- 
neel Segre's “ ‘Ezer Ya‘akob” (No. 2), 

Isaac Raphael Ventura: Rabbi of Pesaro in 
the seventeenth century. According to Mortara 
(“ Indice,” s.v.), he was a descendant of a family 
bearing the name INDON 9D; and he is men- 
tioned in Graziano’s novell (ii. 141) on the Shulhan 
‘Aruk. 

Jehiel Ventura: Rabbi of Romagna in the six- 
teenth century. He was related to MaHaRaM of 
Padua, who mentions him in his collection of re- 
sponsa (ii., SS 62, 83) as one of the foremost halakists 
of his time. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Z'oledot Gedole Fisrael, p, 219, 
No. 258. 

Jehiel Ventura: Liturgical poet of the first half 
of the seventeenth century; probably a resident of 
Ancona. He was the author of liturgical and ele- 
giac poems, which Ghirondi of Padua possessed in 
manuscript (Zunz, * Literaturgesch.” p. 440). 

Moses ben Joseph Ventura (called also Ven- 
tura of Tivoli and Ventura of Jerusalem): hab- 
bi of Silistria; Bulgaria, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. He was educated at Jerusalem, but 
later settled in Silistria. Ventura was tbe author of 
* Yemin Mosheh” (Mantua, 1624; 2d ed., Amster- 
dam, 1718; 3d ed., The Hague, 1771), a commentary 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah; and Aaron 
Alfandari, in his commentary entitled “Yad Aha- 
ron,” ascribes to him the * Haggahot we-Hassagot 
‘al Bet Yosef,” a commentary, as yet unpublished, 
on the four parts of the “ Bet Yosef.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2008; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 224; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 433. 
Shabbethai ben Abraham Ventura: Scholar 

and rabbi of Spalato during the eighteenth century ; 

one of the most prominent pupils of David Pardo. 

He was the author of the “Nehar Shalom” ( Amster- 

dam, 1775), novell and notes on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 

Orah Hayyim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2218; Azulai, 


Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 90. 
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VENTURA, RUBINO: Soldier; born at Fi- 
nale, Modena, 1795; died at Toulouse, France, April 
5.1808. At the age of seventeen he was enrolled 
as a volunteer in the militia of the kingdom of Italy. 
On the downfall of Napoleon he returned to his 
home; but in 1817, owing to a dispute between him 
and a local policeman, he was obliged to leave the 
country. He went first to Triest, and then to Con- 
stantinople, where he was for a time a ship-broker. 
Learning that Persia was seeking the services of 
European soldiers, he obtained an officer’s commis- 
sion, and helped to instruct the forces of the shah in 
European methods of warfare. He soon attained 
the rank of colonel, On the death of the shah in 
1899, Ventura offered his services to his successor, 
‘Abbas Mirza. In the latter'sservicc, however, were 
a number of English officers who were decidedly 
hostile to the French, with whom they classed Ven- 
tura on account of his having fought under Napo- 
leon; and through their intrigues Ventura was dis- 
missed. He then went to Lahore, India, accepting 
service in the army of Ranjit Sinh. A rebellion 
having arisen in Afghanistan, Ventura conducted 
successfully several campaigns of a difficult nature, 
and greatly enlarged the boundaries of the kingdom 
of Lahore. 

Ventura married an Indian princess, by whom he 
had a daughter; but he was always desirous of re- 
turning to his native country. In 1887 he went on 
a diplomatic mission to Paris and London, but was 
recalled to Lahore before he had time to visit his 
family in Europe. On the death of Ranjit Sinh, 
Ventura took part in the contest for the succession, 
and remained in the service of the new raja, Dhulip 
Sinh. During the reign of the latter, Ventura con- 
tinued his career of conquest; but later, feeling the 
approach of old age, he returned to Europe and 
settled in Paris, whence from time to time he visited 
his native country. 

While in India, Ventura made numerous excava- 
tions. He presented Louis Philippe with a set of 
ancient Greek coins which he had unearthed, and 
which were evidences of the. march through that 
country of Alexander the Great. In his later years he 
lost a part of his large fortune in unsuccessful com- 
mercial enterprises. According to Flaminio Servi, 
Ventura received baptism toward the end of his life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Notizie Storiche e Biografiche de Generale 

Rubino Ventura, Finalese, Esposte da un Suo Concitta- 

dino, Finale (Emilia), 1882; F. Servi, in Corriere Israelitico, 

E 47 et seq.; idem, in Vessillo Israclitico, xxxi. 308 E 


VENTURE, MARDOCHÉE: French scholar; 
flourished at Avignon iu the latter part of the eight- 
centh century. In collaboration with Isaiah Vidal 
he composed the “Seder ha-Kontres” (Avignon, 
1765), a collection of liturgical chants for the use of 
the Jews of the county of Venaissih. This compi- 
lation includes a piyyut (p. 47; comp. Zunz, *Z. G." 
p. 473) composed by Venture, partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Provencal, which was translated into 
French by Sabatier in his “Chansons Hébraico- 
Provencales des Juifs Comtadins ” (Nimes, 1876) and 
hy Pedro IL, of Alcantara, Emperor of Brazil, in his 
“ Poésies Hébratco-Provencales du Rituel Israélite 
Comtadin ? (Avignon, 1891). 

XII.—27 


Venture himself translated into French: “ Prières 
Journaliéres à l'Usage des Juifs Portugais ou Espa- 
gnols” (Nice, 1772); * Priéres des Jours du Rosch- 
Haschana et du Jour de Kippour” (ib. 1773); 
*Priéres des Jours de Jeünes" (Paris, 1807); and 
* Prières des Fêtes de Pessach, Schebouot, et de 
Souccot " (db. 1807; 2d ed., 25. 1845). 

8. ; S. K. 


VERA Y ALARCON, LOPE DE: Spanish 
martyr and knight (“caballero i mui emparentado,” 
as he is designated by a contemporary) of noble 
family ; born about 1619 at San Clementela Mancha; 
died July 25, 1644, at Valladolid. Through his 
study of the Hebrew language and literature at 
Salamanca he was drawn toward Judaism; and he 
read the Psalms daily in the original text. When 
only twenty years of age he declared openly that 


‘he could not believe that the Messiah had appeared. 


According to the account of acontemporary, the In- 
quisition at Valladolid in 1638, on information fur- 
nished by De Vera's own brother, cast De Vera into 
prison, where he languished forsix years. During 
this time he abstained from meat, circumcised him- 
self, and called himself “Juda el Creyente” = * Ju- 
dah the Believer." 'The most eminent theologians 
endeavored in vain to lead him back to the Church; 
and the entreaties of his father were equally unsuc- 
cessful. On July 25, 1644, he was tied to the stake, 
and, as Spinoza says, breathed his last with the 


"Psalmist's words on his lips: "Into thine hand, 


Lord, I commit my spirit." His courage was uni- 
versally admired, the inquisitor Moscoso writing to 
the Countess de Monterey thus: “Never has such 
firmness been witnessed as that displayed by this 
young man. He was well reared, scholarly, and 
otherwise blameless.” The Marano poets Antonio 
Enriquez Gomez and Manuel de Pina mourned in 
their poems the death of the promising youth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cardoso, Las Excelencias de Israel, p. 363; 
Manasseh b. Israel, Spes Israelis, ed. L. Wolf, p. 47; José de 
Pellicer, in the Avisos, Aug. 2, 9.1614; A. de Castro, Historia 
de los Judios de España, p. 212; D. Levi de Barrios, Govi- 
erno Popular Judayco, p. 43; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 
208 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. x. 101. 

J. M. K. 


VERBAND DER VEREINE FUR JÜ- 
DISCHE GESCHICHTE UND LITERATUR. 
IN DEUTSCHLAND. See VEREIN FÜR JÜ- 
DISCHE GESCHICHTE UND LITERATUR. 


VERBLOVSKI, GREGORI LEONTYE- 
VICH: Russian jurist; born in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century; died at Moscow 1900. He 
studied law at the University of St. Petersburg, 
from which he graduated in 1866. Verblovski was 
one of the first secretaries of the circuit court of St. 
Petersburg; he then became a member of that of 
Voronezh, and later of that of Moscow. 

Verblovski's works include: “Sistematicheski 
Sbornik Polozheni i Izvlecheni iz Grazhdanskikh 
Kassatzionnykh Ryesheni za 1866-1875” (2 vols., 
Voronezh, 1879), a systematic collection of regula- 
tions and extracts of decisions of the Civil Court of 
Cassation for the period 1866-75, vol. i. being devoted 
to civil law, and vol. ii. to civil law cases; also similar 
collections for 1876-78 (25. 1880), for 1879 (Moscow, 
1881), for 1880 (db. 1882), and for 1883-88 (St Peters- 
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burg, 1889); “ Dvizhenie Russkavo Grazhdanskavo 
Protzessa” (2d. 1888; 2d ed. 1889), on the proceed- 
ingsin a Russian civil lawsuit; “ Zakonopolozheniya 
o Poshlinakh s Imushchestv Perekhodyashchikh 
Bezmezdnymi Sposobami " (Voronezh, 1883), on laws 
concerning taxes; " Polozhenie o Sovyete po Zhel- 
yeznodorozhnym Dyelam " (2d. 1886), the statute of 
the council on railway affairs; “ Zakonopolozheniya 
o Preobrazovanii Myestnykh Krestyanskikh i Su- 
debnykh Uchrezhdeni" (7b. 1890); *Sudoproizvod- 
stvo Grazhdanskoe i Ugolovnoe v Novykh Sudebno- 
Administrativnykh Uchrezhdeniyakh ” (zd. 1891). 

Besides, Verblovski published in the Russian jurid- 
ical press a series of articles of practical interest ; 
and, at the instance of the editorial commission in- 
stituted for the purpose of drawing up a new civil 
code, he translated into Russian the general civil 
code of 1811 of the Austrian empire (75. 1885). 

H. R. V. R. 


VERCELLI: City in the compartimento of Pied- 
mont, Italy. The oldest document in existence con- 
cerning its Jews is dated Feb. 16, 1446, and consists 
of a permit granted by the city council to one Abramo 
della Vigneria and his son Angelo to open in Ver- 
celli a banking and loan establishment, on condition 
of their lending the city 100 florins, when required, 
for a term of six months without interest, and for a 
longer period with interest. This is the first of a 
series of permits, granted for a set time only, but 
renewable, which authorized the residence of He- 
brews within the city, and regulated their rights as 
wellas their duties to the government. The Jews 
at this time were governed according to the harsh 
statutes of Amadeus VIII. promulgated June 17, 
1430, which, among other regulations, obliged them 
to wear the customary badge, consisting of a piece 
of red cloth on the shoulder. 

Under Emmanuel-Philibert the Piedmontese Jews 
were twice threatened by decrees of expulsion from 
the province. The first of these was promulgated 
July 19, 1560; but through the intercession of the 
duchess Margherita the Jews obtained a stay of 
four months. Then one of the duke’s councilors 
persuaded him to renew the decree, fixing the time 
of the expulsion within ten days; but fortunately, 
through the efforts of an assistant physician attached 
to the ducal tribunal, a revocation of the edict was 
obtained. Later on (Oct., 1566) Emmanuel-Philibert 
ordered the immediate departure from his dominions 
of all the Jews, unless they consented to pay him 
the sum of 4,000 gold florins. They quitted the 
country, but shortly afterward were allowed to re- 
turn on condition of paying down 2,000 florins and 

submitting to a yearly tax. On Sept. 

Under Em- 9, 1572, at the instance of one Vitale 
manuel- Sacerdoti, Emmanuel-Philibert pub- 
Philibert. lished a decree which somewhat miti- 
gated the severity of the laws of 

Amadeus VIII. When, in 1597, the Jews were 
banished from the Milanese territories, a number 
of the exiles took refuge in Vercelli, among whom 
was the continuator of the “‘Emek ha-Baka" of 
Joseph ha-Kohen. The anonymous historian relates 
that he and his family remained in Vercelli for some 
days, hoping to establish their abode in the city; 


but, although Emmanuel-Philibert had promised the 
Jews buta short time before that they should remain 
unmolested in his dominions, his son; Charles Em. 
manuel, Duke of Savoy, was unwilling to afford an 
asylum in his territories to the Jewish exiles from 
other provinces, and when he learned that there 
were numerous Hebrew refugees in Vercelli, he is- 
sued a decree banishing them from that city also, 
Charles Emmanuel confirmed the privileges granted _ 
by his father to his own subjects (see TURIN). 

Until the year 1600 the Italian ritual was used 
by the Jews of Vercelli. In that year one Abram 
Levi, having purchased the loan and banking es- 
tablishment of Norzi and Sacerdote, settled in the 
city; and, owing to his influence and efforts, tho 

German ritual was adopted, and it 

Italian has remained in use until the present 

Ritual day. Rabbi Hayyim Segre, who in 
Superseded 1653 came from Casale Monferrato to 

by the reside in Vercelli, was sent with Sam- 

German. son Bachi and Jacob Pugliese to the 

East to investigate the theories and 
writings of Shabbethai Zebi, the expenses of his 
journey being defrayed by Jonah Clava (Kezigin). 

During the eighteenth century, notwithstanding 
the gencral progress of the times, the condition of 
the Vercelli Jews did not improve. Indeed, it be- 
came worse, owing to the preponderating influence 
of the papal court. Theconstitutional laws of 1728, 
1729, and 1770 were almost as inimical to the inter- 
ests of the Jews as the ancient ducal statutes had 
been. Until the year 1724 the Jewish inhabitants 
were permitted to live in any portion of the city; 
but in that year they were restricted to a special 
quarter. Their concentration in the ghetto soon 
showed the need of a larger synagogue; anda new 
edifice was opened on the eve of Rosh ha-Shanah, 
1740. The financial status of the Jews of Vercelli 
improved greatly after the death of Elijah Emman- 
uel Foa (July 20, 1796), who bequeathed his large 
fortune to the community for the aid and support 
of charitable societies and institutions, and particu- 
larly for the establishment of a Hebrew college in 
his own house. The Collegis Foa (Foa College) was 
opened Sept., 1829, and is still (1905) in existence. 
It has given many noteworthy rabbis and professors 
to the Italian Jewry. 

With the outbreak of the French Revoiution came 
indications of better times for the Jews of Piedmont; 
but the Austro-Russian provisional government of 

Piedmont at the restoration, in 1799, 

Effects of restored them to their former status. 
the French Later, by a patent of March 6, 1816, 
Revolu- Victor Emmanuel I. definitely freed the 
tion. Jews from the obligation of wearing 

a badge, and conferred on them leave 

to engage in merchandise, trade, and the fine arts. 
They were, however, still excluded from the univer- 
sities, from public offices, and from the administra- 
tion of charities. Thelaw of Charles Albert, enacted 
June 19, 1848, completed the work of emancipation, 
and established the Jews on the footing of citizen- 
ship. In 1858 a Hebrew journal, the “Educatore 
Israelità," edited by Giuseppe Levi and Esdra Pon- 
tremoli, was founded in Vercelli, The ^ Vessillo 
Israelitico " of Casale Monferrato, founded by Fla- 
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minio Servi in 1878, is the successor of this review. 
In 1878 a new temple was dedicated. 

The following is a list of the principal savants 
and rabbis of Vercelli: sixteenth century: Isaac 
Kohen (“R. E. J.” xvi. 99 et seg.); seventeenth cen- 
tury: Jacob Bachi, Hananeel ben Aaron Asher Nan- 
tova; eighteenth century: Benjamin Segre, Elisha 
ben Hayyim Segre, Joshua Benzion ben Elisha 
Segre, Joshua Benzion ben Benjamin Segre; nine- 
teenth century: Alessandro Foa, Giuseppe Levi 
Gattinara, Sabato Graziadio Treves, Jedidiah Levi, 
Michele Vita Treves, Isacco Sanguinetti, Felice 
Tedeschi, Giuseppe Raffaelle Levi. 

In 1864 the city contained 600 Jews; shortly after- 
ward their numbers began to diminish; in 1866 there 


were but 500; and to-day they number only 369. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Servi, in Educatore Israelità, xiv. 311 et 
seq., Xv. 86 et seq.; G. Volino, Condizione Giuridica degli 
Tsraeliti in Piemonte Prima del" Emancipazione, Turin, 
1901; M. Finzi, in Rivista Israelitica, i. 226 et seq.; Wiener. 
in his edition of ‘Emek ha-Balca, pp. 102, 105, 106; F. Servi, 
in Corriere Israclitico, pp. 172 et seq.; Mortara, Indice, 
passim. 


S. U. C. 
VERDICT. See JUDGMENT. 


VERDUN (Hebrew, 79): Capital of the de- 
partment of Meuse, France. Jews resided there 
from the twelfth century; and among the scholars 
of the city may be mentioned the tosafist Samuel b. 
Hay yim (Tosef,, Yeb. 65a, 66b; Tosef., M. K. 28a; 
Tosef.; D. K. 77a, 89a), Samuel b. Joseph the 
Younger (Tosef., Niddah, 28a), and Jacob b. Joseph, 
brother of Samuel. | 

In 1433 Canon Guillaume Chaney made, on behalf 
of the chapter and the city, a fruitless request to the 
Council of Basel to relieve the strained financial situ- 
ation by authorizing expelled Jews to return to 
Verdun; but until the annexation to France in 1559 
of the three bishoprics of Toul, Metz, and Verdun, 
all rights of residence in the town and even of tran- 
sit through it were forbidden to the Jews. Letters 
patent from Henry IV., Louis XIIL, Louis XIV., 
and Louis XV., however, permitted the Jews of 
Metz to sojourn for very brief periods in Verdun to 
attend to business. In1774a Jew who had remained 
in the city for three days was expelled by order of 
De Watrouville, representative of the Marquis de 
Creil, theintendant. In 1748 the Jewish community 
of Metz addressed a petition to the intendant, asking 
that its members be allowed to visit Verdun, but 
this request was refused on account of the strong 
opposition of the merchants, goldsmiths, tailors, 
second-hand dealers, and, above all, the gild-wardens 
(*echevins") of the city, who were united in their 
hostility to the Jews. In 1752 and 1755 a number 
of Jews settled in the vicinity of Verdun, but were 
expelled by the intendant at the urgent demand of 
the gilds; and from that time until the Revolution 
of 1789 there are no traces of Jews in the city. 

The existing community, which was founded 
in 1792, now (1905) consists of about forty -five 
families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Documents in the municipal archives; Buvi- 
gnier, Notes sur les Archives de U Hotel-cde-Ville de Verdun, 
Metz, 1855; Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, i. 515; Gross, Gal- 
lia Judaica, pp. 205-207 : R. E. J. x1. 120; Wassebourg, An- 


tiquités de la Gaule Belgique, ii, 481, Paris, 1549; Zunz, Z. 
G. pp. 50, 55. 
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VEREIN ZUR ABWEHR DES ANTI-. 
SEMITISMUS: Name of two societies for com- 
bating anti-Semitism. The first was formed in Ber- 
lin toward the end of 1890 by twelve men who 
issued an appeal tothe German people, calling upon 
Jews and Christians alike to fight the excesses of 
anti-Semitism and especially all attempts to rob the 
Jews of their rights of equality. This appeal, is- 
sued in Jan., 1891, received 535 signatures from 
among the most prominent men of Germany. The 
poets Freytag, Heyse, and Sudermann (the first, on 
account of the Jewish characters in his novel “Soll 
und Haben” and in his drama “ Die Journalisten,” 
had been considered a partizan of anti-Semitism) ; 
scholars like Mommsen and Erich Schmidt; poli- 
ticians like Von Forckenbeck and Baron von Stauf- 
fenberg; and Protestant clergymen like Dreyer and 
Zittel—these were among the signers (“Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” Jan. 29, 1891; “ Mittheilungen,” etc., Jan. 
30, 1901). A similar society was founded in Vienna 
July 20, 1891 (“Oesterreichische Wochenschrift,” 
1891, p. 526), of which the most prominent organi- 
zers were Baron and Baroness von Suttner and Pro- 
fessor Nothnagel. 

These societies counted mostly upon Christians for 
support, although Jewish members were accepted. 
The Berlin society reported at its first general meet- 
ing, Nov. 28, 1893, a membership of 18,888 distrib- 
uted in 968 localities. Its presidents were the emi- 
nent jurist and statesman Rudolf Gneist (up to 
1895) and the liberal politicians Heinrich Rickert (up 
to 1902) and Theodor Barth. The propaganda of 
the societies was carried on chiefly by means of pop- 
ular literature intended to check the growing anti- 
Semitic movement. Besides leaflets and pamphlets, 
the Berlin society published (1891) the “ Antisemiten- 
spiegel,” a handbook of refutations of the slanderous 
assertions found in the “ Antisemitenkatechismus,” 
and (from Oct, 21, 1891) the weekly “ Mittheilungen 
aus dem Verein zur Abwehr des Antisemitismus,” 
which isa complete record of the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, containing valuable material for the refutation | 
of anti-Semitic charges. Both societies have from 
time to time protested to the authorities against the 
unjust treatment of the Jews, and have therefore 
been called by their opponents “Judenschutz- 
truppe" (Jew-guards). The Vienna society has 
established a “ Rechtsschutzabtheilung,” a bureau 
for legal advice to victims of anti-Semitism. 

The foundation of the Berlin society coincided 
—hardly by accident — with the retirement of 
Court Chaplain Stocker and a condemnation of anti- 
Semitism by Emperor William in a conversation 
with his Jewish classmate Judge Sommer. The 
effect of the society’s agitation can not be measured 
with any degree of certainty, although in Germany 
the anti-Semitic movement has made no progress 
since 1892. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mittheilungenaus dem Verein zur Abwehr 
des Antisemitismus, passim. D 


VEREIN FUR CULTUR UND WISSEN- 
SCHAFT DER JUDEN: Society founded at Ber- 
lin (Nov. 27, 1819) by Leopold Zunz, Eduard Gans, 
and Moses Moser. The objects of the society were 
to improve the social position of the Jews and to. 
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check the conversions to Christianity which at that 
time had alarmingly increased in the Berlin commu- 
nity. These aims were to be attained by spreading 
general culture among the Jews and by furthering 
the study of Jewish history and literature. About 
fifty inteHectual members of the Berlin community 
joined the society, among them the philologist Lud- 
wig Markus, to whose character Heinrich Heine 
paid a glowing tribute. On Aug. 4, 1822, Heine 
himself joined the society, and later some of the sur- 
viving members of Mendelssohn’s circle, as David 
FRIEDLANDER and Lazarus BENDAVID, followed 
suit. Outside of Berlin the society was joined by 
about twenty members of the temple congregation 
at Hamburg (see Jew, Encyc, vi. 193a), and also by 
individual Jews in other places. 

The socicty, in spite of its very limited means, 
planned to establish a complete system of educa- 
tional institutions, from primary to academic, in- 
cluding industrial schools. It actually opened a 
school in which Polish bahurim, who came to Ber- 
lin in large numbers, were instructed in secular 
branches. At the same time the society prepared a 
program fora normal course of instruction in the 
Jewish religion. Heine proposed the founding of a 
women's auxiliary society which should promote the 
aims of the mother institution in the homes. How- 
ever, on account of this manifold activity, no tangi- 
ble results were accomplished, and hence it was 
decided to limit the work of the society to the fur- 
thering of “Jewish science.” With this aim in view 
the society began in 1822 to publish a “ Zeitschrift 
für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” of which 
Leopold Zunz was the editor. The first number was 
headed by an article entitled “Ueber den Begriff 
einer Wissenschaft des Judenthums." Gans wrote 
on Talmudic law, and Zunz contributed an essay 
entitled “Salomon ben Isak, Genannt Raschi.” As 
early as May, 1823, however, the editors felt obliged 
to ask the publie to show greater interest in the 
periodical; this request being unheeded, the soci- 
ety had to cease its activity, a ceremonious farewell- 
meeting which had been suggested being tactfully 
omitted. Eduard Gans, who had been among the 
most active members of the society, was the first to 
desert the cause; he became converted to Christianity 
in order to obtain a professorship. Others followed 
him, and on account of the general lack of interest 
the rest despaired of attaining any measure of 
Suceess. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. xi. 397 et seq.; Heinrich Heine, 

Ludwig Markus, Denkworte ; G. Karpeles, Heinrich Heine: 


Aus Seinem Leben und aus Seiner Zeit, Berlin, 1901; Zeit- 
schrift für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Berlin, 1823, 


D. E. Co. 


VEREIN FUR JÜDISCHE GESCHICHTE 
UND LITERATUR: Name of societies founded in 
many German cities since about 1890 for the spread of 
thestudy of Jewish history and literature. Although 
certain societies of the kind had existed earlier, the 
first impetus was given to the popular study of these 
subjects through the awakening of Jewish sensibili- 
ties by the growing anti-Semitic movement. It was 
chiefly felt in Jewish student circles, The growth 
of the movement began when Gustav Karpeles, after 
having founded such a society in Berlin (Jan. 2, 
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1892), organized the various societies into a union 
known as Verband der Vereine für Jüdische 
Geschichte und Literatur in Deutschland (Dec. 
26, 1898). Thisassociation furnishes lists of speakers 
to the constituent societies, issues pamphlets, and 
has published since 1898 the “Jahrbuch für Jüdische 
Geschichte und Literatur," of which up to the pres- 
ent (1905) seven volumes have appeared. These 
contain popular scientific essays and some fiction; 
and among the contributors are to be found the most 
eminent representatives of Jewish literature. 

There are about 200 societies, with about 15,000 
members, in Germany. The Jewish Chautauqua 
Society in the United States, the Jewish Study Cir- 
cles in England, and the Université Juive in France 
have followed somewhat similar courses. An older . 
organization of the same kind is the Afike Yehu- 
dah of Prague. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahrbuch für Jüdische Geschichte und Lite- 

ratur, Berlin, 1898 et seq. 7 

VÉRITÉ ISRAÉLITE, LA. Sce PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

VERONA: Chief city of the Italian province of 
the same name. As carly as the tenth century it 
numbered Jewsamong itsinhabitants. They appear 
to have been treated with great harshness. by Arch- 
bishop Raterio, and were later expelled from the 
city. Until 1408 they had apparently no recognized 
status or right of residence in Verona, although 
à few actually lived there and engaged in com- 
merce. In that year (Dec. 81), shortly after Verona 
had passed under the government of the republic of 
Venice, the Jews obtained permission to live in the 
city and to lend money at interest. This concession 
met with strenuous opposition from a large number 
of the citizens; and all other professions were for- 
bidden to the Jews. "They lived among the Chris- 
tians in the quarter of San Sebastiano, in the central 
part of the city, and built a synagogue in the Vicolo 
dei Croeioni, of which no traces now remain. In 
1422 they were compelled to wear a badge, iu the 
form of a yellow wheel, on the breast, or to pay a 
fine of 2d lire. The regulation, however, gradually 
came to be disregarded, but the ordinance decreeing 
the use of the badge wasrenewed. In 1448 the Jews 
were again refused permission to engage in the pro- 
fessions; and the shape of the badge was changed 
from a circle to a star. The original form was, 
however, restored in 1480. 

By a resolution of the common council, dated 
March 11, 1499, the Jews were banished from the 
city and province of Verona, and their places were 
filled by Christian usurers, who so greatly oppressed 
the poor that the Jews were shortly afterward re- 
called. It is probable that some Jews remained 
in the city in spite of the decree of banishment; and 
it is certain that there were some scattered through- 
out the province, proof of their pres- 
ence being afforded by a tombstone of 
this period, found in the neighboring 
village of Lonato. But, whether they 
never really quitted the province, or 
whether they gradually returned to it, 
in 1526 the citizens of Verona petitioned the Venetian 
republic to prohibit the Jews from lending money 
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at interest in the city and territory of Verona, This 
request was granted, and the decree of prohibition 
was ratified on Dec. 4, 1548. In 1527 a yellow cap 


(* berretto ”) was substituted for the wheel-badge. ' 


An old manuscript, dated 1599, now in the posses- 
sion of the Hebrew community of Verona, contains 
an account of the Jewish assemblies, of the amount 
of their taxes, of the fines levied on them, etc. In 
1578 the Israelites were forbidden to pawn articles 
at the monte di pietà (see PLEDGES, HISTORICAL 
View). 


After their expulsion from the Milanese territory, — 


some of the refugees settled in Verona (1597). In 
1599 Agostino Valieri, Bishop of Verona, resolved 
to segregate the Jews in a ghetto; but, not finding a 


. suitable location, he contented himself by enforcing 


the obligation of wearing the yellow cap. In the 
same year the Jews opened their cemetery, which 
remained in use until 1755. In 1604 the bishop car- 
ried out his designs, and enclosed the Jews in a 
ghetto, in a place called “Sotto i Tetti” (under the 


roofs). At this time they numbered about 400 and. 


possessed twenty-five shops. All expenses for the 
improvement of the ghetto were borne by the Jews 
themselves; and they were obliged to borrow in order 
to build a synagogue. Finally they 
The obtained a license, renewable every 
Ghetto. five years, to live in the city, on con- 
dition of the payment of a special tax. 
When the plague broke out in Verona in 1630, the 
Jews remained immune, which so enraged the Chris- 
tians that they cast into the ghetto the garments 
infected by the sick, and thus spread the pestilence 
among its inhabitants. 

At this epoch many Hebrew books were published 
at Verona, among them being Midrash Tanhuma 
(1595), the Book of Isaiah (1625), the Psalms (1644), 
and “‘En Yisrael” (1649). In 1645 the synagogue 
was supplied with an Ark of the Law of red marble 
and a beautiful and costly “tebah,” also of marble. 
In 1655 a large number of Maranos, headed by Mosé 
Gaon and Giovanni Navarra, obtained leave to settle 
in Verona, for commercial purposes; and habitations 
were assigned them in what was known as the 
“Ghetto Nuovo” (New Ghetto). These Jews 
were called “Ponentini”; the others, “ Levantines” 
or “Greeks.” In 1766 there were two Jewish physi- 
Clans in Verona ; in 1790, four. 

On the night of Oct. 30, 1786, a terrible conflagra- 
tion accidentally broke out in the ghetto, and raged 
fiercely for three days, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Jews and Christians alike to extinguish it. During 
the course of the fire five Jews were killed and a 
The painter Vita Greco has 
commemorated this disaster in one of his pictures. 

During the occupation of Verona by the French in 

1797, the gates of the ghetto were torn 

The French down and burned in the public square; 
Oc- and thenceforth the Hebrews were per- 
cupation. mitted to reside in any portion of the 
city. On June 2 of that year a decree 

was issued, ordering that the Jews be represented in 
the council of commerce. On the restoration of the 
Austrian government a fanatical hatred of the Jews 
was fomented among the Christian population by 
the priests; and the Jews were so overwhelmed 


with insults, affronts, and injuries that the Austrian 
governor of the province was obliged to interfere. 
A proclamation was issued Jan. 22, 1798, forbid- 
ding, under heavy penalties, the molestation of any 
citizen, by word or act; but the iil treatment of the 
Jews continued almost unabatedly until the issue of 
a second proclamation (Aug. 17, 1799), which deti- 
nitely forbade all further molestation of them. They 
fared better on the resumption of French domination 
in 1805. Verona was represented by Israel Coen at 
the great Sanhedrin at Paris in 1806. 

The community has now (1905) greatly diminished. 
In 1766 the Jews in Verona numbered 881; in 1770 
there were 905; in 1864 they had increased to 1,200; 
while at the present day there are only 600. 

Many of theancient Hebrew associations of Verona 
still exist, the principal ones being: La Misericordia 
(Hebrew name, “Gemilut Hasadim”), founded in 
1599; the confraternity for the religious burial of the 
dead (* Gomel Dallim ?), founded about 1599; the so- 
ciety for the aid of the sick poor (* Bikkur Holim ”), 
founded in 1610, with which the association for the 

proper attendance on the dead (“ Liw- 


Phil- yat Hen”) wasaffiliated in 1765; * Sho- 
anthropic merim la-Boker” (1610), and * Mish- 


As- meret ha-Hodesh ” (1646), both devoted 

sociations. to the recitation of prayers; a confra- 

ternity for the recital of the “Tikkun 

Hazot " (1609; see Zunz, “ Ritus,” p. 122); and " Lim- 

mude Adonai” (1703), for the pursuit of religious 
studies. i 

The following rabbis and scholars were natives or 
residents of Verona: 

Twelfth and thirteenth centuries: Eleazar b. Samuel of Ve- 
rona. Sixteenth century: Elihu Behr, Baruch Bassani, Joshua 
Jacob ben Johanan Heilpron, Moses Margalit, Abraham Mena- 
hem ben Jacob Porto, and Abraham ben Jehiel Porto. Seven- 
teenth century: Judah Lób Ashkenazi, Hezekiah Mordecai ben 
Samuel Hayyim Bassani, Israel Hezekiah Bassani, Gershom 
ben Mordecai Bassani, Mordecai ben Jacob Bassani, Isaiah ben 
Mordecai Bassani, Isaac Cardoso, Simeon Cohen, Samuel ben 
Jacob Meldola, Samuel ben Raphael Meldola, Samuel Merari, 
Moses Abraham ben Moses Romanin, Joseph Shalit ben Eliezer 
Richetti, Abraham Shailit, Isaac ben Samuel Levi Valle, Judah 
ben Moses Fano, and Abraham Zemah. Eighteenth century: 
Solomon ben Israel Bassani, Jacob ben  Manasseh Gentili, 
Manasseh ben Jacob Gentili, Joseph Marin, Menahem Navarra, 
Uzziel Joel Pincherle, and Nethaneel ben Uzziel Joel Pincherle. 
Nineteenth century: Moses Shabbethai Beer, Abramo Mainster, 
David Samuel Pardo, Jacob Vita ben David Samuel Pardo, 
Samuel ben David Samuel Pardo, Jacob Hai Recanati, Emanuele 
(Menahem) Recanati, Abraham Grego, David Fortis, and 
Angelo Carpi. ) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : D. Fortis, in Educatore Israelita, xi. 199, 301 

et seq., 392 et seq.; xii. 68 et seq., 110 et seq., 209 ct seq.; 8. 

Calabi, ib. xi. 78 et seg., 234 et 8eq.: Joseph ha-Kohen. ‘Emek 

ha-Baka, ed. Wiener, p. 135; Della Corte, Storia di Verona, 

1592, book xiv., pp. 297 et seq.; Mortara, Indice, passim; Migne 

Patrologia, Latin series, civi. 535; Güdemann, Gesch. ii. 32. 

S. U. C. 

VERSE-DIVISION: The system of breaking 
up the Biblical text into verses may seem, both in the 
original and in the versions, to go hand in hand with 
its division into chapters. In truth, however, the 
chapter-division and the verse-division are of differ- 
entorigin. Thedivision into chapters was employed 
first in the Vulgate, perhaps by Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (d, 1228). It was adopted 
by Jewish scholars for purposes of reference — not 
only by Isaac NATHAN BEN KaroNvwus in his 
great concordance, “ Meïr Netib” (Venice, 1523), 
but, not long after its introduction into the Vulgate, 
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by Solomon b. Ishmael (see “Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift,” 1878, p. 104)—and was introduced into the 
printed editions of the Hebrew text, 


Chapter- fromthe Bomberg Bible of 1521 down- 
Divisions ward. On the other hand, verse- 


Christian. division, with the elaborate systems of 

accentuation resting upon it, is in itself 
essentially a part of the Masoretic tradition, although 
notation by means of figures in the text, or on 
the margin, was employed first in the Latin Bibles 
of 1528 and 1555, and somewhat later (1571) by 
Arias Montanus in the Antwerp Bible: a figure 
on the margin corresponded to a cross in the text 
at the beginning of each verse. The Athias Bible 
(1659-61) was the first edition with verse-notation 
that could be used by Jews. 

In all the manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, ex- 
cept the scrolls used for the public lessons (see be- 
low), the end of a verse (* pasuk ") is marked by the 
double point (:), which is called “sof pasuk.” The 
next higher unit in the Pentateuch is the hebdoma- 
dal lesson (* parashah ”), which is thus “treated as a 
chapter for the purpose of numbering the verses.? 
At the end of each parashah the number of verses 
contained in it is given, together with a mnemonic 
sign. Thus at the end of the first pericope (Gen. i. 
1-vi. 8) occurs 1p (7.e., 146), followed by AVON 
Vpn, either of which words has the numerical 
value 146. Sometimes two pericopes which, in 
certain years, are read on one Sabbath, are computed 
together, in addition to the separate computation 
of the component parts (so 72 Day), Deut. xxix. 
9-xxx. 20, xxxi. 1-80, in one MS., Ginsburg, No. 
84; for the detailed items see Ginsburg, “ Intro- 
duction,” pp. 72-85; Blau, in “J. Q. R.” 1897, pp. 
479-482). Discrepancies occur in the various Mas- 
oretic sources available; according to Ginsburg, 
they point to different Masoretic schools, hence to a 
lack of fixity concerning the method of verse-divi- 
sion, while Blau holds that they are “for the most 
part errors in copying or in reading which are easily 
recognized and explained” (see also Baer, “Die 
Versziihluug des Pentateuch,” in “ Orient, Lit.” 1851, 
pp. 200 et seg.). . There is complete agreement in the 
Masoretic sources as to the total number of verses 
in the Pentateuch, given as 5,845. In the other 
books of the Bible no subdivisions are 
marked as in the Pentateuch; while 
the separate figures given for the 
single books vary (see Ginsburg, l.e. 
pp. 87-105; Blau, /.c. pp. 486-487). The correct 
total figure for the verses in the prophetical books 
is proved by Blau to be 9,294; in the Hagiographa, 
8,064. The total number of verses in the entire 
Scriptures is thus 23,208. With this computation 
agree the lists in a Yemen manuscript (Ginsburg, 
l.c. pp. 105 e¢ seg.) and in “ Dikduke ha-Te'amim ” (ed. 
Baer-Strack, p. 55). Blau adduces a variety of 
proofs for the correctness of these totals. He proves 
also from a sufficient number of tests obtained 
from various Masoretic notes that the Masoretic 
verses were identical with those of the editions now 
used; Z.e.,, they began and ended with the same 
words (l.e. pp. 471-474). 

While the hebdomadal lessons are treated as “ chap- 
ters" in the Masoretic computations of verses, the 


Number 
Fixed. 


"chapters" of the traditional text are really the 
much shorter “open” and “closed” sections (Ging. 
burg, /.c. ch. ii.), which are necessarily coterminal 
with their concluding verses. The exceptions are the 
so-called “breaks in the middle of verses” (* piska 
be-'einza' pasuk”; comp. Buhl, “Canon and Text 
of the Old Testament,” 1892, p. 85, and the litera. 
ture there noted). These exceptions, however, are 
only apparent. In Gen, xxxv, 22, for example, the 
portions before the break and after it are really 
separate verses, but are joined in reading for the 
purpose of slurring over the story concerning the 
misconduct of Reuben, or in order to suggest that, 
in spite of his misconduct, he was still counted 
with the other sons of Jacob (see 
Breaks in Rashi, ad loc., and sources). The 
Middle breaks are particularly numerous in 
of Verses. the books of Samuel; in the major. 
ity of cases in the place of the break 
there seems to have been originally a reference to 
the priest’s manipulation of the ephod. 

With the Masoretic computation as given above 
that of an anonymous baraita in Kid. 80a is appar- 
ently at variance, which assigns to the Pentateuch 
5,888 verses, to the Psalter 5,896, and to Chronicles 
5,880. The repetition of the figure 8and the divisi- 
bility of each number by 8 are not necessarily an 
evideuce of artificiality. The frequently quoted 
statement of the amora Aha bar Ada (in the Tal- 
mudic passage referred to), that the Palestinians di- 
vided Ex. xix. 9 into three verses, and the avowal 
of another amora, Rab Joseph, in a discussion with 
Abaye, that “we are no experts in the counting oy 
the verses,” have been adduced by various scholars 
as a proof of the existence of different systems of 
verse-division in Talmudic times, and at all events 
of the absence of fixity in the pre-Masoretic period 
(comp. Frankel, “ Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta," 
1848, p. 217; Grütz, * Monatsschrift," 1885, pp. 97- 
100). It is true, of course, that the Eastern and 
Western schools varied from each other in the 
verse-division as in other matters (comp. the geonic 
statement, Blau, l.e. p. 141); such variation, how- 
ever, it is contended by Blau, was only occasional, 
and was confined toasmall number of places, which 
he enumerates. Thecontradiction between the Tal- 
mud and the Masorah is harmonized in a, geonic re- 
Sponsum (Harkavy, " Responsa der Geonim,” No. 3a) 
by the assertion that "the baraita refers to a Bible 
found in Jerusalem, which differed from other Bibles 
in respect to writing and number of verses.” On the 
basis of an exhaustive induction from the Talmudic- 
Midrashic data tending to show that in the centu- 
ries immediately preceding the Masoretic period the 
verses began and ended practically in the same places 
as nowadays, Blau believes himself justified in min- 
imizing the difficulty and in harmonizing the contra- 
dictory statements (l.c. pp. 471-474, 476, 483 et seq.). 

According to the Yalkut on the Penta- 


Talmud teuch, section 855, the Pentateuch con- 
Versus  tains 5,842 verses. The Talmud is 
Masorah. equally at variance with the Masorah 


in counting Lev. xiii. 83, instead of 
Lev. viii. 8, as the middle verse of the Pentateuch, 
while Soferim ix. 3 gives Lev. viii. 98 as the middle 


verse. 
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The Talmud credits the work of the verse-divi- 
sion to the scribes. This means that it antedates 
the Talmud. In medieval times Judah ha-Levi, Ibn 
Ezra, and Profiat Duran considered Ezra or the men 
of the Great Synagogue as the author or authors of 
this division (Bacher, “Ibn Ezra als Grammatiker,” 
1881, p. 88); but although an element of ancient tra- 
dition, the verse-division was not permitted to enter 
the scroll (Soferim iii. 7). It is clear that the verse- 
division occupies in the history of the Hebrew text 
a place posterior to the separation of words and the 
introduction of vowel-letters; with the verse-divi- 
sion there went hand in hand the accentuation which 
presupposes it; both antedated the vocalization. 
While on the Phenician monuments there is found 
continuous script, with no space to mark even the 
division of words, the Moabite Stone makes use of a 
single point for word-separation, and of a vertical 
stroke for the purpose of marking the end of a sense- 
unit corresponding somewhat to a Scriptural verse. 

The beginnings of Scriptural verse-division must 
be sought in the poetical books. As can be seen 
from the Ecclesiasticus fragments as well as from 
certain poetical passages in the canon (e.g., Deut. 
xxxii. ; see Harris in “J. Q. R.” 1889, p. 225), it was 
customary to write each metrical (?) unit on a short 
line corresponding to what the Greeks called oríyoc 
(in Latin, “ versus”). In Hebrew poetry, two met- 
rical units, or stichs, ustially go to make one com- 
plete and rounded thought. The two stichs were 
therefore written opposite each other on one line, 
and together constituted a pasuk, a verse in 

the accepted sense. From the poetic 

Stichoi of passages the custom of verse-division 
Verse. 
If Sievers may be believed (“Studien 

zur Hebrüischen Metrik,” p. 382, Leipsic, 1901), 
Gen. ii. 4-14 is metrical. Economy of space, of 
course, prevented the employment of broken lines 
even in the poetic passages. It was expensive to 
write “per cola et commata” (on the meaning of 
the phrase comp. Swete, “Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek,” 1900, pp. 345 et seg. : the whole 
of ch. vi. will prove useful reading in connection 


with the present subject). Even in the scrolls many - 


poetic pieces are written as prose. The manuscripts 
from which the Masoretic archetype immediately 
descends, as well as those from which the Greek 
translation was made, appear not to have been writ- 
ten in broken lines where one would expect such 
writing — e.g., in the Psalter (note the error in Ps. 
xlii. 6,7, “ibs t "22 for ? IDN) »25), or in the alpha- 
betical chapters of Lamentations (comp. Lam. i. 16, 
LXX.: Frankel, /.c. p. 219). 

Saadia is criticized by Ibn Ezra for disregarding 
the traditional verse-division in ten Scriptural pas- 
sages (Bacher, /.c. p. 89, note 14). 
this expedient is resorted to by modern commenta- 
tors and editors. Examples may be found on the 
pages of Haupt's Bible, wherea special sign ( | ) in- 
dicates the transposition of the Masoretic sof pasuk. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Masso- 


retico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 1897, ch. vi.; 


L. Blau, Massoretic Studies, in J. Q. R. 1897, pp. 122-144, 
71-490. Older literature and special articles are enumerated 
by these two scholars. 


T. M. L. M. 


spread to the other parts of Scripture. 
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VERVEER, ELCHANAN : Dutch painter and 
vignette-engraver; born at The Hague April 19, 
1896. He received instruction from his brother Sam- 
uel L. VERVEER, and from H. F, C. Ten Kate. In 
1845 he went to Brussels, where he engraved the 
vignette illustrations for Eugéne Sue’s "Le Juif 
Errant," and on his return to The Hague he was 
engaged for some time in drawing illustrations for 
* De Brillen van Onzen Tijd," which appeared first 
in * Nederlandsch Magazijn " and later as a separate 
publication. 

Of Verveer's paintings may be mentioned “The 
First Pipe" and * Winter," both in the museum at 
Rotterdam, and “The Widow " and “Sufferers from 
Sea-Sickness," which belong to the Stadtmuseum in 
The Hague. : 

Verveer is a knight of the Lion of Nassau, and 
an officer of the Order of Leopold. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Winkler Prins, Geillustreerde Encyclo- 
pedie, Amsterdam, 1887: Hans Wolfgang Singer, Allge- 
meines Künstler-Lexieon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898. 


S. FE. C. 


VERVEER, SAMUEL LEONARDUS: 
Dutch landscape- and genre-painter; born at The 
Hague Nov. 80, 1818; died there Jan. 5, 1876. He 
was a pupil of B. J. van den Hove. Verveer trav- 
eled a great deal, visiting especially the art galleries 
of French cities; but the scenery of his native land 
was ever to his mind the most beautiful in the 
world, and he became a master in depicting views 
of Dutch towns and hamlets. 

Of Verveer's paintings may be mentioned: * After- 


noon at Katwijk on the Sea” (now in the museum at 


Rotterdam); * Nord wijk on the Sea” and “ Scheven- 
ingen" (both in the Amsterdam Museum of Art). 
The last-named painting was exhibited at Philadel- 
phia in 1876 and was awarded a silver medal. “ Salm- 
on Fishers” and “Departure for the Market” are 
two of the most representative of Verveer’s genre- 
paintings. His works were also awarded prizes at 

Brussels in 1842 and 1851; and many of his paint- 

ings were bought by the art galleries of Ghent, The 

Hague, Hamburg, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clement and Hutton, Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century and Their Works, Boston, 1880; A. Winkler 
Prins, Geillustreerde Enceyclopodie, Amsterdam. 185/: Hans 
Wolfgang Singer. Allgemeines Künstler-Lerxicon, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1598. 

S. F. C. 

VESOUL (Hebr. 1) or bemi): Capital of the 
department of Haute-Saône, France. Jews first 
settled there in the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, under the leadership of Hayyim b. Jacob, who 
was a correspondent of Hayyim b. Isaac Or Zarua', 
one of the first pupils of Meïr of Rothenburg. 
The synagogue was situated within the city walls, 
on a site now occupied by the Chapelle de la Charité, 
on the Place du Palais-de-Justice; after the expul- 
sion of the Jews in 1321 it was sold for the benefit 
of the public treasury. 

In 1815 Héliot, a banker of Vesoul, was one of the 
Jewish syndics of the Langue d'Oil who, together 
with Ponein de Bar, Joce de Pontoise, Cressent de 
Corbeil, and Morel d'Amboise, negotiated for the 
return of the Jews expelled from France by Philip 


Vesoul 
Vespasian 


— 


the Fair. Three years later Countess Jeanne of 
Burgundy confiscated a house belonging toa Jew 
named Helget, and presented it to the prior and 
curé of Vesoul. In 1321 Philip V., the Tall, gave 
his wife, Queen Jeanne, the estate of Héliot and of 
his son Vivant as well as the property of other Jews 
of the county of Burgundy ; and three years later 
Marguerite de Lambrez, one of the queen's ladies of 
the bedchamber, was allotted Héliot’s house. In 
1342 Michelet, a Jew of Vesoul, furnished the King 
of France with a subsidy of 187 livres. 

In 1848 eighty Jews of Vesoul were arrested by 
order of Eudes IV., Duke of Burgundy, on the 
charge of well-poisoning. Renaud Joume de Cha- 
riez, provost of Vesoul, superintended the confisca- 
tion of their property, these seizures enriching the 
treasury to the amount of about 294 livres. Six of 
the prisoners were secretly put to the torture, and 
the twelve nobles appointed to pass judgment on 
them, in order to save them from the fury of the 
mob, sentenced them to banishment on the strength 
of confessions wrung from them in this manner. In 
1860, however, Manecier or Menessier, a Jew of 
Vesoul, enjoyed the special favor of Charles V., 
whom he induced to permit the Jews to return to 
France. "Twenty-four years later Philip the Bold 
authorized fifty-two Jewish families to settle in 
Burgundy, in consideration of the payment of an 
entrance-fee, and an annual tax to the treasury. 
They were, however, forbidden to loan money at a 
higher rate of interest than 4 deniers per livre, but 
their testimony was recognized in legal matters, 
even against Christians. Gui de la Trémouille, Sire 
de Joinville, a courtier, was appointed guardian of 
their rights and interests. From 1410 to 1419 Hac- 
quin, a Jew of Vesoul, was physician to Duke John 
the Fearless. 

At present (1905) there are twenty-five or thirty 
Jewish families in the city. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dom Plancher, Histoire de Bourgogne, iii.: 

Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 190-191 ; Gollut, Mémoires des 

Bourguignons de la Franche-Comté, p. 761: R. E. J. vii. 1; 


viii. I61; ix, 21, 187; xlix. 1, 244; Saige, Les Juifs de Langue- 


doc, pp. 106, 330. 
D. S. K. 


VESPASIAN: Emperor of Rome from 69 to 79; 


founder of the Flavian dynasty. The defeat of 
Cestius Gallus convinced Nero that the Jewish up- 
rising was &serious matter, and he transferred the 
command of his army to the veteran Flavius Ves- 
pasianus, who had already fought courageously 
against the Britons. In the winter of 67 Vespa- 


sian made his preparations for war in Antioch, and 
in the following spring marched on Ptolemais. 
After joining his son Titus, who had advanced with 


an army from Alexandria, Vespasian found himself 
in command of a powerful force, consisting of the 
fifth, tenth, and fifteenth legions, twenty-three aux- 
iliary cohorts, and six squadrons of horse, in addi- 
tion to the troops of the native vassals, of the Jewish 
King Agrippa IL, and of the kings of Commagene, 
Emesa, and Arabia (Josephus, “B. J.” iii. 7, & 1). 
The entire Roman army must have mustered at least 
60,000 men. 

The first aim was the conquest of Galilee, a wealthy 
and populous district of Palestine, which was de- 
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fended by Josephus. Upon the approach of Vespa- 
sian, however, the protecting army. fed in confusion, 

and the city of Gadara fell into the 
Gadara and hands of the Romans. All its inhabit. 

Jotapata ants were put to the sword by order 

Surrender. of Vespasian, and Gadara and tle 

neighboring towns and villages were 
burned (25. i. 7, § 1). These events were followed 
by the reduction of Jotapata in a siege which is de- 
scribed in detail by Josephus, who found himself 
compelled to surrender. Vespasian, like his Son 
Titus, treated the captive asa friend. The Opera- 
tions were now interrupted by a brief truce, while 
the conqueror marched through Ptolemais to Cæsa- 
rea, where he rested his troops (2d. iii. 9, S81). Ves- 
pasian himself went to Cæsarea Philippi, Agrippa’s 
capital, where festivities in his honor were cele- 
brated for twenty days. He. then led his army 
against Tiberias, which willingly surrendered, and 
also against Tariches, which fell into his hands in 
the beginning of the month of Elul, 

Á. terrible punishment awaited the conquered. 
Galilee was entirely depopulated; 6,000 youths 
were sent to Nero to work on the isthmus of Cor- 
inth; 1,200 old men were killed; and the remaining 
Jews, more than 30,400 in number, were sold as 
slaves, servitude being also the fate of those who 
were given to Agrippa (Z5. iii. 10,§ 10). There now 
remained only the fortress of Gamala, whose defend- 
ers repulsed the Romans so disastrously that Vespa- 
sian in person had to urge his soldierson. The for- 
tress was reduced at last, however, and the Romans 
massacred 4,000 Jews, the rest preferring death by 
their own hands. In the meantime the fort of Ita- 
byrion at ‘Tabor had surrendered, while the city of 
Giscala was reduced by Titus, so that Galilee was 
entirely subdued by Vespasian. 

The simplest procedure would now have been an 
attack upon Jerusalem, as was desired by the Roman 
lieutenants, but Vespasian decided to leave the city 
to itself, knowing that Jewish factional strife would 
gradually weaken it (čb. iv. 6, £8 2, 8). Notwith- 
standing the heavy rains, he advanced toward Perea, 
and occupied the Hellenistic city of Gadara, while 
Placidus, his second in command, was engaged in sub- 
duing the remainder of the district. Once more Ves- 
pasian marched from Cæsarea, and occupied in tum 
the cities of Antipatris, Lydda, Jamnia, and Emmaus, 
leaving the fifth legion in the last-named city, after 
which he scoured Edom, returning to Emmaus, and 
finally marching northward in the direction of Je- 
rusalem through the district of Samaria. He met 


with little resistance in any of these places, even 
Jericho and Adida being easily taken by the Roman 
soldiers. Gerasa alone had to be conquered and des- 


troyed by one of his generals (2b. iv. 9, § 1); this, 
however, can not have been the great Gerasa, which 
was a Hellenistic city. 

Vespasian doubtless desired to pro- 


Prolongs long the campaign in J'udea, since tliis 
War for left him in command of a large army, 
Political which was desirable in view of the im- 
Reasons. perial succession. When he heard, 


however, that Simeon bar Giora had 
invaded and ravaged southern Palestine with his 
Jewish hordes, he determined to restore order 
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there, and accordingly invaded and subdued the 
districts of Gophna and Acrobata in the month of 
Siwan, 69. He likewise captured the cities of Bethel 
and Ephraim, while Hebron was taken by his tribune 
Cerealis (75. iv. 9, 8 9). The Romans now had free 
access to Jerusalem from all sides, although some 
places, such as Emmaus, Herodium, Masada, and 
Macherus, still remained in the hands of the 
JEWS. 

In the meantime the imperial throne of Rome had 
been filled successively by Galba, Otho, and Vitel- 
lius; and the Oriental legions, following the exam- 
ple of the army of the Rhine, gave an emperor to 
Rome in the person of Vespasiau. This event, 
which was to prove important for the history of the 
world, was doubtless planned in Palestine, where, 
according to Josephus, the proclamation was issued, 
although Tacitus and Suetonius assert that the Egyp- 
tian legions were the first to hail Vespasian emperor, 
on July 1, 69. Two personages of Jewish descent 
were particularly active in connection with this 
event—Berenice, the mistress of Titus, and Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, governor of Egypt. Josephus 
boasts that he foretold Vespasian's election to Ves- 
pasian himself and received his freedom as well 
as permission to accompany the emperor to Alex- 
andria as a reward for his prophecy. According 
to Talmudic sources, however, Johanan ben Zakkai 
was the first to predict Vespasian's elevation to the 
imperial throne. The statement that he was un- 
able to draw on one of his shoes for joy (Git. 56b) 
may be explained by the fact that the phrase “ cal- 
ceos mutare? (to change the shoes) was used also 
to denote promotion to a higher rank (* Monats- 
schrift," 1904, p. 277). "The fact that the proclama- 
tion of Vespasian was issued from Judea led Jose- 
phus, followed herein by Tacitus (* Hist." v. 13) 
and Suetonius (* Vespasianus," § 4), to interpret an 
ancient oracle foretelling that a ruler from Judea 
should acquire dominion over the entire world as an 
allusion to Vespasian (Josephus, 4c. vi. 8, 8 4). The 
new emperor left his son Trrus in command of the 
army, while he himself hurried to Rome to take pos- 
session of the throne. 

In the eyes of the Roman people Vespasian and 
Titus shared in the glory of the subjugation of Pal- 
estine, yet neither of them assumed the title “ Juda- 
icus,” probably because this term referred to the 
religion as well as to the nationality of the Jews. 
In addition to the honors bestowed on Titus by the 
Senate, and the memorials erected to his praise, sev- 
eral decrees and monuments refer to Vespasian. The 
coins bearing the légend “victoria navalis? proba- 
bly commemorate his pursuit of the Jews at Tari- 
cha on rafts, and the same circumstance doubtless 
explains why Titus brought a large number of ships 
with him when he entered Rome in triumph (čb. vii. 
ð, 8 5). Together with his sons Titus and Domitian, 
Vespasian celebrated his own triumph in the year 
T1 (ib. vii. 5, S 7; Dio Cassius, lxvi. 7). In addition 
to the triumphal arch erected in honor of Titus, 
Which still stands near the Roman Forum, another 
arch of Titus existed, until the fifteenth century, in 
the Cireus Maximus, which bore an inscription ex- 
pressly stating that Titus had conquered the Jewish 
people at the command and counsel of his father, 


and under his auspices (“C. I. L.” vi., No. 944; *R. 
E. J.” i. 85) All three Flavian emperors struck 
coins with such legends as 'Iovóaíac 


The &a2.okvíac, ^ Iudæa devicta," or “ Iudaea 
Judean captu" (Madden, “Coinsof the Jews,” 
Triumph pp. 207-229), and numerous inscrip- 
and tions furnish material for an exact de- 
Medals. termination of the names of the legions 


and officers that took part in the war; 
such lists have been compiled by Arséne Darme- 
steter and Joseph Offord. 

The sacred vessels from the Temple at Jerusalem 
were deposited in the Temple of the Goddess of 
Peace, erected by Vespasian in commemoration of his 
victory, but destroyed by fire in 191; and other tro- 
phies were preserved in the imperial palace (Jose- 
phus, le. vii. 5, § 7; Jerome, “Comm, on Isaiah,” 
xxix. 1). The Circus Maximus still exists, stained 
with the blood of Jewish martyrs. Vespasian insti- 
tuted also the Fiscus JunpaArCUS, and did not hesitate 
to claim all Judea as his property (Josephus, £c. vi. 
6,86) A papyrus from the Egyptian province of 
Arsinoe, preserved partly in London and partly in 
Vienna, gives detailed information concerning a 
special impost levied on the Jews in addition to the 
customary poll-tax. This papyrus is dated in the 
fifth year of Vespasian's reign, and shows that the 
tax was payable by every Jew and Jewessover three 
years of age. The annual amount of the special 
Jewish assessment was 8 drachme 2 oboles per in- 
dividual, and to this was added an extra income tax 
of i drachma. The poll-tax itself amounted to 40 
drachme, so that the Jews were heavily burdened, 
at least throughout Egypt. Christian sources fur- 
ther state that Vespasian caused all Jews of the 
house of David to be executed, and thus instigated 
a great persecution (Eusebius, “ Hist. Eccl." iii. 12, 
based on Hegesippus) He also closed the Temple 
of Onias, in 78, and enlarged the pomerium of the 
city of Rome, which might be done only by an 
imperator who had increased the territories of the 
empire. : 

Vespasian is frequently mentioned in rabbinical 
literature, the war, with which certain mourning 

customs were associated, being called 

Talmudic “polemos shel Àspasyanos " (Sotah ix. 

References. 14), and “ Vespasian and his comrades ” 
(2.6., his sons) being accused of enrich- 

ing themselves from the treasures of Israel (Midr. 
Teh. xvii. 2). When Vespasian came to Jerusalem 
he encamped outside the wall and made proposi- 
tions of peace to the Jews which were rejected. 
According to Ab. R. N., Recension B, § 6, certain 
Jews in the city communicated treacherously with 
Vespasian by means of arrows; but this state- 
ment confuses Vespasian with Titus, while other . 
passages confound him with Hadrian, or even with 
Nebuchadnezzar. “One of these will destroy the 
holy Temple, and that one is the miscreant Vespa- 
sian? (Midrash ha-Gadol on Gen. xxv. 28, ed. 
Schechter; in Gen. R. Ixvii. the name of Hadrian 
is substituted). The passage “I have not despised 
them ” was interpreted as meaning, “I have not de- 
spised them in the days of Vespasian " (Sifra, xxvi. 
44; Esth. R., beginning); and it is clear from a state- 
ment of Jerome on Joel iii. 8 that several haggadic 
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passages were likewise regarded as allusions to Ves- 
pasian, Various legends concerning this emperor 
appear in rabbinical literature, the first one being 
told by Josephus (* Ant.” viii. 2, 8 5), who relates 
how a Jewish exorcist displayed his skill to Ves- 
pasian. The shiploads of captive Jews are gen- 
erally, and correctly, associated with the name of 
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Brass Coin of Vespasian, with Inscription " Iudaea Capta.” 
Struck in 72 C. E. 


(From Madden, ** History of Jewish Coinage. ”) 


Titus; but according to a later legend (Buxtorf, 
“Synagoga Judaica," ix. 231; “J. Q. R.” xv. 664), 
which apparently sought to attribute to Vespasian 
all the evils that befell the Jews, the future emperor 
guided three vessels filled with Hebrew prisoners to 
Lavanda, Arlada, and Bardeli, | 
Vespasian collected his memoirs of the Jewish 
war;and these were mentioned, and probably also 
used, by Josephus (" Vita," & 65; comp. “Contra 
Ap.” i., § 10). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. 4th ed., iii. 494 et seq.: Schürer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., i. 610 et seq. (where further sources are given); 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 23; 
Mommsen, Römische Gesch. vol. v.; Darmesteter, in R. E. J. 
i. 40-56; Offord, in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1902, xxiv. 325; 
Newton, The Epigraphal Evidence for the Reign of Ves- 
pasian and Titus, Ithaca, New York, 1901; Wessely, Die 


Hpikrisis und. das "Iovóatov réAecua. Unter Vespasian, in 
Studien zur Paleographie und Papyruskunde, Leipsic, 1901. 


G. S. Kn. 
VESSELS, SACRED. See TEMPLE, ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF. 


VESSILLO ISRAELITICO, IL (“Hebrew 
Banner”): An Italian monthly; the continuation of 
the“ Educatore Israelita" (founded 1858), which, up- 
on the death ofits editor Giuseppe Levi (July 10, 1874), 
passed under the new title into the control of Flaminio 


Servi, rabbi of Casale Monferrato, who transferred its . 


headquarters from Vercelli to Casale. During the 
early years of its existence it contained essays from 
the pens of such men as Berliner, Benedetti, Perreau, 
Soave, and Steinschneider; but later its importance 
as a literary and scientific journal deteriorated. It 
is noteworthy as containing valuable biographical 
sketches of Italian Jews. 

Flaminio Servi died Jan. 28, 1904, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ferruccio, who has made consid- 
erable changes in the publication, giving it a dis- 
tinctly modern character. In February, 1905, the 
“Lux,” a review founded in Leghorn in 1904 under 
the editorship of Arrigo Lattes and Alfredo Toaff, 
was incorporated with the “ Vessillo.? 

S U. C. 


VÉSZI, JOSEPH: Hungarian editor and dep- 
uty; born at Arad Nov. 6, 1858. He was educated 
atthe gymnasium of his native town, and studied 


philosophy, literature, and languages at Budapest. 
In his early youth he was a poet, and in the sov. 
enties his lyrical productions were accepted by the 
best literary periodicals, while two volumes of his 
verses were published at Budapest in 1880 under the 
titles “ A Banat Dalaiból" and * Traviata, Dalok Egy 
Tévedt Nohóz." Since 1877 he has devoted himself 
to journalism, advocating liberal views. He was 
for some time editor of the “ Budapester Tagblatt,” 
and contributed leaders and stories to the “ Pester 
Lloyd." In 1894 he became editor-in-chief of the 
“ Pesti Napló,” and in 1896 he founded the “ Buda- 
pesti Napló." 

Vészi is president of the journalistic club of Buda- 
pest, and vice-president of the picture salon and of 
the club of amateur musicians in that city. He is 
also master of the masonic lodge “ Reform.” In 1899 


che was elected to the Hungarian Parliament from 


the district of Szasz-Sebes; and in 1901, from the 
third district of the capital. At present (1905) he 
represents the third district of Budapest. He takes 
an active interest in all Jewish affairs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Orszdggytilési Almanach, 1901-6; 


Pallas Lex. 

S. Le V. 

VICTORIA. See AUSTRALIA ; BALLARAT; MEL- 
BOURNE. 


VICTORIA. See CANADA, 


VIDAL B. BENVENISTE IBN LABI. Sce 
LABI, JOSEPH IBN. 


VIDAL, MENAHEM B. SOLOMON ME- 
IRI. See MeEe’rR, MENAnEM. 


VIDAL OF TOLOSA: Spanish scholar of the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. He resided in 
Catalonia, where he prepared his most important 
work, “ Maggid Mishneh,” a commentary on Mai- 
monides’ “ Yad.” This work covered the entire con- 
tents of the “ Yad,” but only those parts are extant 
which cover the following books: iii., iv., v. (ch. i.- 
ix. only), xi, xii. (ch. i.-iii. only), and xiii. The 
commentary was never published separately, but 
only together with the “ Yad” (first at Constantino- 
ple, 1509). Vidal’s second work was a commentary 
in Arabic on Al-Ghazali's “To‘elet ha-Higgayon." 
This commentary was translated into Hebrew by 
Moses ben Joshua of Narbonne, and is extant in 
manuscript in the Library of the Vatican. From 
Joseph Caro's preface to his “ Kesef Mishneh " itap- 
pears that Vidal was a personal friend of R. Nissim. 

Vidal's son Isaae was also a prominent scholar; 
he lived in Alcala and corresponded with Isaac ben 
Sheshet (Responsa, No. 478). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael. Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 360-361; Ibn 
Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 45; Se 
fer Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 225a; Conforte, Kore ha- 
Dorot, ed. Cassel, pp. 26a, 27a; Rosin, Compendium der 
Jüdischen Gesetzeskunde, p. 115, Breslau, 1871; De Rossi, 
Dizionario, p. 328; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uchers. i. 315, 
note 353; idem, Jtidische Literatur, p. 388, note 17; Wolf, 
Bibl. Hebr. i. 563, iii. 562; Bartoloeci, Kiryat Sefer, ii. 80ta- 
605b; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 384; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 2707-2708. 

E. C. S. 0. 


VIDAL-NAQUET, SAMUEL EMANUEL: 
French financier; born at Paris Aug. 22, 1859. Edu- 
cated in his native city, he graduated from the Law 
Faculty and was admitted to the bar in 1882. In 
1885 he entered the Banque des Fonds Publics ct 
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Valeurs Industrielles, managed by his father, whom 
he succeeded as chief on the latter’s death. 

Since 1888 he has edited with his brother Charles 
the “Cote de la Bourse et de la Banque,” for which 
paper he wrote many editorials. He is recognized 
as one of the leading French authorities on financial 
law. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dict. Nat. iii. 34. 

S. ' FTH 

VIDAS, DE, ELIJAH B. MOSES. See ELi- 
JA B MOSES DE VIDAS, 

VIDAS, SAMUEL BEN HABIB DE: Span- 
ish scholar and Bible commentator of the fifteenth 
century ; itis said, but not known with certainty, that 
he was a physician also. He wrote a commentary 
on Lamentations, entitled * Perush Megillat Ekah,” 
which appeared in Salonica, 1595. He was the au- 
thor of the following works also, which have been 
preserved in manuscript: " Mebakkesh ha-Shem,” 
sermons on the weekly Torah lessons, beginning with 
Ki Tissa and continued to Nizzabim; and a com- 
mentary on Canticles, in which his name is given as 
Samuel Bibas (t/N323). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Polak, in Orient. Lit. x. 216: Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, i. 174; Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, 
pp. 121 et seq.; Schorr, in He-Haluz, ii. 24; Dukes, in Orient, 
It. x. 107; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2410-2411; Jacobs, 
Sources, p. 195. 

J. S. O. 

VIENNA : Capital of Austria-Hungary. Legend 
asserts that Jews settled in this city in the remotest 
antiquity, and it is alleged that some were among 
the first colonists that Rome sent to the Danube. 

In 905 decrees were issued fixing the toll to be paid 

by Jewish merchants in Austria; this, however, 

proves only that Jews traveled in that country. 

Although the document, dated 1156, which granted 

to Duke Leopold of Austria the privilege of admitting 

Jews into his dominions is a forgery originating 


two nundred years after its alleged date (O. Stobbe, . 


“Die Juden in Deutschland,” p. 12), Jews were un- 
doubtedly living at that time in Austria, though not 
in great numbers. Under the protection of the 
liberal princes of the house of Babenberg they fared 
much better than the other German Jews of that 
period. 

As early as 1194 Duke Leopold VI. of Austria 
placed a Jew of the name of Shlom (Solomon) at 
the head of the mint (“super officium 
monet ”), and Jewish officers of that 
mint had such influence as to give rise 
to bitter complaints. Two years later, 
When the Crusaders reached Vienna and heard that 
Solomon had imprisoned for theft one of his servants 
Who was to join them, they rushed to the Jew’s house, 
murdered him and fifteen other Jews, and liberated 
the imprisoned man. The duke was sufliciently 
just to execute two of the ringleaders (Joseph ha- 
Kohen, “Emek ha-Baka,” ed. Letteris, p. 46). The 
influence of the Jewish officials had become so great 
that after the expulsion of Duke Frederick the Bellig- 
erent, in 1287, the citizens of Vienna petitioned 
Emperor Frederick II. not to appoint any more 
Jews to official positions. Nevertheless Jews appar- 
ently continued to be employed as agents of the 
treasury. In 1285 they dictated the entire commer- 


Shlom the 
Minter. 


cial policy of Duke Frederick II. and induced him to 
forbid the export of grain into the " upper districts " 
(Pertz, ^ Monumenta Scriptores," ix. 786); and in 
1957 the Jews Lublin and Nekelo, two brothers, 
were treasury agents (“Kammergrafen”) “to the 
most illustrious Duke of Austria" (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl" x. 44 e£ seq.) In Aug., 1238, Em- 
peror Frederick II. took the Jews of Vienna under 
his protection (“servi camerz nostre"), granting 
them special privileges (see JEW. ENncyc. ii. 322, s.v. 
Austria). Of still greater importance is the charter 
that Duke Frederick II. granted to all Jews within 
his territory July 1, 1944; this afterward became 
the model by which the status of the Jews of Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Hungary, Silesia, and Poland was 
regulated. | 

The Jews of Vienna, who had the right to own 
real estate and to buy houses, were engaged princi- 
pally in lending money on security to the burghers 
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Gate Leading to the Old ‘‘ Judenstadt" at Vienna. 
(From an old print.) 


and also to the impecunious princes. Frederick II. 
permitted the Jews to charge a weekly interest of 
eight heller on the pound (7.e., 87 percent); under his 
fatherthey were permitteda still higher rate. Later 
the rate on loans by Jews was reduced to three 
heller on the pound. The rich Jew Techau in Vienna 
was in 1255 the bondsman of Duke Leopold VI. for 
a debt of 2,000 pounds of silver owed to King 
Andrew of Hungary (Steinschneider, /.c. x. 460). The 
* Muschlein Terhau " (Techau) mentioned in a docu- 
ment (Wiener, “ Regesten,” p. 117) was probably a 
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son of this otherwise unknown person. The favor- 
able position of the Jews changed when, in May, 
| 1267, the Council of Vienna revived 

The Church the ancient ecclesiastical decrees con- 
Council cerning the Jews. These decrees fos- 
of 1267. tered hatred against the Jews, but 
they could not be carried out to the 


letter, since the princes in their monetary difficulties © 


could not get along without Jewish help. Emperor 
Rudolph, the first of the house of Hapsburg, who 
was indebted to a Jew by the name of Amschel 
Oppenheimer, confirmed in 1277 the Jews’ statute 
of Duke Frederick the Belligerent; but a year later 
he declared the Jews ineligible for public oftice, a 
privilege which his successor, Duke Albert, con- 
firmed to the 
citizens of Vi- 
enna in 1296. 

The four- 
teenth century 
in general 
brought much 
misery to the 
Jews of Vienna. 
In 1337 outrages 
were committed 
against them, 
but Duke Albert 
and the nobles 
interfered to 
protect them 
from further in- 
justice. In rec- 
ognition of the 
good-willshown 
by the citizens 
of Vienna in 
time of distress, 
and in anticipa- 
tion of its con- 
tinuance, the 
Jews declared, 
in a document 
written in He- 
brew and dated 
Vienna, June 19, 
1938, that they 
would lend to the citizens of Vienna, rich as 
well as poor, a pound of Vienna heller at a weekly 
interest of three heller On the following day 
appeared the “Jews’ decree? of the dukes Albert 
and Otto, and the endorsement of the Jewish docu- 
ment (G. Wolf, *Gesch. der Juden in Wien," p. 
11; idem, “Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener Uni- 
versitüt," pp. 170 e£ seg. ; Wiener, i.c. p. 221). 

The Jews of Vienna appear to have suffered 
during the persecutions consequent on the Black 
Death (1369), and in 1870 they were seized, deprived 
of their possessions, and expelled from the city, 
But in spite of these persecutions the Jews very soon 
returned to Vienna and other places. The dukes 
Albert and Leopold, who were continually in finan- 
cial straits, needed the Jews, as did also their succes- 
sors. At their pleasure they “killed the Jews’ let- 
ters,” that is, they canceled the debts of the burghers 
to the Jews, often those ofanentirecity. One of the 
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richest Jews of Vienna, called in the documents in. 
differently David the Steuzz, Von Steuzz, Steuzzel; 
or Steuzzlein (the Jew Hennlein von Neuenburg's 
son), who from 18350 to 1886 had business relations 
with the nobles and the burghers, often lent laree 
sums to Duke Albert; and after his (Steuzz’s) death 
his son Jonah entered upon his rights; only the duke 
himself could bring an action against him ( Wiener, 
l.c. pp. 224 et seg.; according to Document No. 169 
[p. 240] he should be called “Jonah the Steussen " 
instead of “Jonah the Russian ”). 

In 1421 Duke Albert issued a decree that in future 
no Jew should be permitted to live in Austria; this 
decree was renewed by Duke Ladislaus in 1458 
(“Monumenta Germanis," xi. 517; Wertheimer, 
“Die Juden in 
Oesterreich," i. 
97; Wolf, Gesch., 
pp. 18 et se.: 
Wiener, Le. p. 
239; Joseph ha- 
Kohen, “‘Emek 
ha-Baka," p. 
219; “Terumat 
ha-Deshen," re- 
sponsa, No. 241). 
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PATE The houses, of 

the Jews who 

had been burned 

| | or expelled were 

SCHULTERGASSE sold or given 


away by the 
duke, the syna- 
gogue at Tulln 
was presented to 
the convent of 
St. Dorothea in 
Vienna, and the 
synagogueatthe 
latter place was 
torn down aud 
the stones used 
for building a 
university. 
Notwithstand- 
ing these perse- 
cutions the spir- 
itual activity of the Vienna Jews was consider- 
able. One of the earliest rabbis of Vienna was 
Isaac b. Moses (called also Isaac “Or Zarna‘,” 
after the title of his work, or simply Isaac of Vi- 
enna). A ritual question was addressed to him 
in 1240 by Abigdor ha-Kohen, the son-in-law of 
the learned and rich Hayyim b. Moses of Wiener- 
Neustadt, who, together with his brother Eliezer, 
was at the head of the Viennese rab- 
binate. Another rabbi of Vienna was 
Meir ha-Levi ben Baruch, who re- 
stored the rabbinical ordination. His 
son probably was the “Judenmeister,” Baruch of 
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' Vienna, with whom, together with Meïr b. Baruch, 


| 
| 


| who died about 1400, the dukes Albert and Leo- 


pold came to an agreement in regard to security 
for 20,000 gulden (Wiener, le. p. 228, No. 82) 
Abraham Klausner filled the Vienna rabbinate; 
the last-named collected the various synagogal 
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customs (*minhagim"), and was also a money- 
broker. 

In spite of the decree of banishment Jews still 
remained in Vienna, In 1512seven Jewish families 


were living there, the members of which intercedcd . 


for their unfortunate coreligionists in Marchegg, 
who were in danger of being burned, like those of 
JXosing (Wolf, Gesch, pp. 23, 255), In 1528 Emperor 
Ferdinand issued a decree “ for the Jewish residents of 
Austria, who are the property of the royal chancel- 
lery, "and ordered that every Jew whocameto Vienna 
should immediately report to the government office, 
wherc he would receive a “ticket”; he must wear 
the Jews’ badge, a ring of yellow cloth, on his outer 
garment, “uncovered and unhidden”; and might 
stop only at the two houses set apart for Jews. The 
Jews of Vienna begged that their coreligionists who 
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(From an old print.) 


had been driven out of Presburg in this year might 
be allowed to settle in Lower Austria, but Ferdinand 
refused their request. In 1542 Emperor Ferdinand 
conceded to the Jew Moses the right to carry on in 
the country a small business and * trade,” in recog- 
nition of his services at the mint; and in 1544 he 
granted to the Jew Lazarus, physician to his chil- 
dren, the privilege of living wherever he chose. 

The decrees of banishment were renewed from 
time to time. A mandate of Jan. 2, 1554, ordered 
that the Jews should leave the territory of Lower 
Austria at the end of six months; but the period was 
several times prolonged. The same proceedings 
took place when the decrees of banishment were re- 
newed in 1567 and 1572. However, toward the end 
of 1575 the Jews were really expelled; but they did 
not stay away very long, for the impecuniosity of the 
emperors and the interests of the state often inclined 
the monarchs to be favorably disposed toward them, 
outweighing religious hatred and the still stronger 
jealousy of the non-Jewish merchants. Yet the 


condition of the Jews was permanently insecure, 


"for they were without rights and privileges. When 


those of Vienna, who numbered in all thirty-one 
families, were not able, in 1599, to pay the 20,000 
florins demanded of them, an order was issued, 
Feb. 5, 1600, that they should leave Vienna and 
Austria within fourteen days. All obeyed except 
eleven families and the physician Elias Aluanus 
(Halfon), the * Erztney doctor”; but all the exiles 
soon returned, with others, to Vienna (Wolf, * Stu- 
dien," pp. 173 et seq.). 

The condition of the Jews improved under Em- 
peror Ferdinand II. He renewed Emperor Mat- 
thias’ decree that they could be driven from the 
cities only with the consent of the ruling emperor; 
he protected them against force and oppression, and 
expressly maintained their rights, so that the de- 

cree of general expulsion dated Jan. 
Under Fer- 7, 1625, was not carried out (Wolf, 
dinand II. “Die Juden Unter Ferdinand II." in 

“Jahrbuch fiir Gesch. der Juden,” i. 
218 et seg.). Those Jews whom the people of Vienna 
desired to expel in 1628 were assigned to the district 
of the Lower Wörth as a permanent place of resi- 
dence, with protection “forever.” A wall enclosed 
this new Jews’ town, and here the wealthy ones 
among them acquired houses and gardens: they had 
their own shops, and soon a beautiful synagogue 
was built. They paid 600 florins a year in taxes to 
the city, and, apart from several imposts, 10,000 
florins a year into the imperial treasury. After the 
death of Ferdinand II. (1637), to whose widow, the 
empress Eleonora, the Jews of Vienna were required 
to pay 2,500 gulden a year, the burghers addressed 
a petition to his successor, Ferdinand IIL, asking 
him *to drive out all of the Jews, no one excepted, 
three miles beyond this city, if not from the whole 
country” (Wolf, “Gesch. der Juden in Wien,". 
pp. 261 et seg.) The emperor would not grant 
this request, but satisfied the burghers by depriv- 
ing the Jews of ie right to trade in the inner 
city, where the citizens had their shops. Free 
entrance into the city was henceforth denied the 
Jews. Trembling for their existence, the Jews of 
Vienna offered to assume a state debt of 8,000 gul- 
den and to present the emperor with 15,000 gul- 
den, and promised to trouble him no longer with 
their disputes. 

In Vienna, where, in 1620, about fifty families 
were living—among them several court Jews—the 
community had two synagogues and a cemetery. 
Its first rabbi, mentioned in 1600, was Abraham 
Flesch, who was followed by Isaac Hayyim of 
Opatow (Sept., 1623); Veit Munk; Yom-Tob 
Lipmann Heller, of Nikolsburg; the physician 
Leo Lucerna, or Judah Lób Ma‘or Katon (d. 
1635; built à synagogue at his own expense); and 
Hayyin Menahem Mann. The Vienna rab- 


binate, which supported higher Talmudic schools 


and philanthropic institutions, had among its more 
distinguished incumbents R. Phóbus, who emi- 
grated to Palestine in 1655; he was succeeded by 
Shabbethai Sheftel Hurwitz. About this time 
Zacharias Levi, brother of Nathan Feitel (d. 
1643), learned in rabbinical lore, built a third syna- 
gogue, in connection with a richly endowed Tal- 
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mudie school, and Vienna became a center of Jewish 
learning and cabalistic speculation, ‘The last rabbi 
of Vienna and of Lower Austria was Gershon Ash- 
kenazi, whose colleagues were Mordecai Löb 
Oettingen (the friend of the Christian divine Wa- 
genseil) and the preachers Uri Lipmann Hirz 
Koma and Enoch Frünkel. 

The Jewish community of Vienna in 1660 num- 
hered about 500 families, and in spite of the many 
taxes, assessments, and war duties was in a flourish- 
ing condition, But troublous times were in store for 
it. The hatred of the burghers increased with their 
intolerance, leading to difficulties in which the gov- 


against them, The riots turned into wholesale loot. 
ing expeditions, and the students and the mob at. 
tempted to fire the ghetto, The mili- 
tary guard had to be called out; but 
it was only on the third day of the riot 
that the emperor gave orders that no 
non-Jew was to set footin the Jewry. In further evi- 
dence of the desirability of banishing the Jews, they 
were accused of being in secret communication with 
the Swedes. It was finally decided, July 26, 1669, 
to expel à number of Jews from Vienna and Lower 
Austria; 1,846 persons were affected by this decree 
of banishment. In their dire need the Jews of Vi. 


Riot 
of 1668. 


EXTERIOR OF THE LEOPOLDSTRASSE SYNAGOGUE, VIENNA. 
(From a photograph.) 


ernment had to interfere. When in May, 1665, the 
body of à woman was found in a pool in the Jewry, 
the Jews were accused of having murdered her, and 
their lives were in jeopardy. Unfortunately for 
them, Emperor Leopold, who was entirely in the 
hands of the Jesuits, married a Spanish infanta. 
When the crown prince died, in Jan., 1668, three 
months after his birth, the emperor and empress 
formed the thought of dealing with the Jews in 
Spanish fashion. <A fire happened to break out in 
the newly built royal palace in February of the 
same year, and the populace accused the Jews of 
having kindled it. In April, 1668, delegates of the 
city of Vienna appeared before the emperor, pray- 
ing him to destroy the Jews “root and branch”; 
and before the end of the month outrages began 


enna once more sent a memorial to the emperor; hut 
in vain, for the commission had attributed to them 
all kinds of crimes. On Monday, March 1, 1670, a 
solemn proclamation was made in all publie places 
that “for the glory of God” all Jews should, on 
penalty of imprisonment and death, leave Vienna 
and Upperand Lower Austria before Corpus Christi 
Day, never to return, Hirsz Koma and the physi- 
cian of the community, Leo Winkler, in the name 
of the community made a last attempt to propitiate 
the emperor by offering him 100,000 

Expulsion florins and, in addition, 10,000 florins: 
of 1670. year. In the meantime the period 
fixed for the exodus had been prolonged 

at the intercession of influential persons. In July 
the Jews began to leave, and by Aug. f not one Jew 
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was left in Vienna, The cemetery in the Rossau 
was protected by the city in consideration of the sum 
of 4,000 florins; the houses of the Jews became the 
property of the city; the large new synagogue was 
turned into a church, renamed the Leopoldskirche, 
and solemnly consecrated on Aug. 18; adew’s house 
was turned into the parsonage. In place of the old 
synagogue, and out. of its ruins, was built a little 
chureh—that of St. Margaret, since demolished, 
Many of the more prominent families settled in Ber- 
lin (D. Kaufmann, “Die Letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien und Niederdsterreich,” Budapest, 
18890; G. Wolf, * Die Juden in der Leopoldstadt im 
17. Jahrhundert in Wien,” Vienna, 1864). 

Vienna only too soon regretted the expulsion of 
the Jews. The deficit in the state tax amounted, 
according to the report of the royal exchequer, to 
40.000 florinsa year; the“ Landstiinde ” also reported 
a loss of 20,000 florins owing to the departure of the 
Jews. ‘The citizens of Vienna, who had undertaken 


ber of the imperial household, the second as his as- 
sistant. But the hatred of the populace against the 
Jews was as bitter as it had been before the expul- 
sion, leading to frequent riots, and, as in 1705 and 
1710, to repeated demands for their. banishment, 
Gradually more families settled there: the Schlesing- 
ers; Marcus and Meyer Hirsehel, who contributed 
150,000 florins to the building fund of the Chureh of 
St. Charles Borromeo; the Arnsteins and skeles: 
the Leidesdorfers; Diego d'Aguilar; and many 
others. 
In 1758 there were 700 Jews in Vienna, who paid 
a yearly toleration tax amounting to 14,000 guklen, 
The plan, proposed repeatedly, to con- 


f Jews! line the Jews to a ghetto was not. 
Decree," carried out; but they were huddled 
1764. together in houses in certain streets, 


only u few court Jews being permitted 
io live among Christians, The precarious position 
of the Jews was in a way improved by the “Jews 


JEWISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, VIENNA, 
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to pay the yearly Jews’ tax of 14,000 florins, could 
hardly pay their own taxes. At a conference held 
in Wischaw, Moravia, Sept. 26, 1678, between rep- 
resentatives of the government and of the Jews it 
was agreed that 250 Jewish families might return to 
Vienna and occupy fifty business places in the inner 
city on payment of 800,000 florins and the former 
yearly tax of 10,000 florins. In view of the hope- 
lessly depleted treasury, the royal exchequer consid- 
ered this offer a “remarkable piece of good fortune,” 
and on Feb. 28, 1675, the agreement was ratified; 
soon thereafter several Jews returned to Vienna. 
Samson Wertheimer, who, with his partner Samuel 
OvPENTEIMER, had rendered importantservices to the 
state, returned to the city in 1684, the first as a mem- 


decree” of May 5, 1764, which permitted any Jew 
who could prove that he possessed a certain sum of 
ready money and “acceptable” papers, or that he 
had established a factory, ete., to live in Vienna. 
According to this decree no Jew could buy a house; 


-a married Jew had to let his beard grow, that he 


might be readily distinguished; and no synagogue 
or other place for common worship was permitted. 
The empress Maria Theresa, who in her unbounded 
hatred of the Jews could conceive of “no greater 
pest for the state than this nation,” was always con- 
sidering how to “diminish the Jews; by no meaus 
to increase them.” 

Emperor Joseph II. also did not wish to favor the 
Jews or increase their numbers in his dominions; 
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(From a photograph.) 
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Vienna 


but he was at least the first Austrian ruler to recog- 
nize the Jew asa human being. ‘The much-praised 
Bdiet of Toleration, published Jan, 9, 1782, per- 
mitted the Jews to Jearn all kinds of trades (with- 
out, however, granting the right to hold a master’s 
certificate) and to lend money on real estate, though 
they were not permitted to acquire 
any. ‘The tolerated Jew—that is, the 
one who paid protection or toleration 
money—could live with his family 
wherever he chose in Vienna. Foreign Jews could 
sell their goods at the fairs, but could remain in Vi- 
enna no longer than was necessary to finish their 


Under 
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Jews and Jewesses in Vienna who were held in high 
esteem for their culture and wealth, ‘The salons of 
Fanny von Arnstein, wife of the banker Nathan 
von Arnstein, and of her sister Cecilia von Jiskeles, 
wife of Bernhard von EskrELEs, were at the time of 
the Congress of Vienna attended by princes and 
nobles, statesmen and high civic dignitaries, scholars 
and artists. After several unsuccessful petitions, the 
Jews of Vienna were allowed, in 1811, to fit up a 
" Betstube" (room for prayers) in a house they had 
bought on the old. Dempfingerhof; twelve years 
later a synagogue was built, due to the efforts of M. 
L. Biedermann, I, T, von IIoffmannsthal, Joseph 


“HOHE WARTE,” THE JEWISH INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, VIENNA. 
(From a photograph.) 


business, All laws compelling differentiation in at- 
tire, as well as the prohibition against visiting public 
places of amusement, were repealed. The sixty-five 
families living in Vienna in 1784 were not allowed 
to form a congregation or to have a synagogue. In 
Vienna there were established at that time a Jewish 
physician (Samuel D. Oppenheimer), a Jewish law- 
yer (A. Joel), and a Jewish dramatist (David Bene- 
dict Arnsteiner), In 1788 Emperor Joseph decreed 
that the Jews were liable to military service, except- 
ing only those of Vienna who were * protected.” 
Under Leopold IT. the status of the Jews re- 
mained the same, He instituted the “Collecten- 
taxe," a toll levied upon every Jew who went to 
Vienna. In spiteof the harsh conditions under which 
they were compelled to live, there were even then 


von Wertheimstein, and others, and Isaac N. MANN- 
HEIMER was called as preacher and teacher of relig- 
ion, and Salomon SuLZzkn as cantor, The Jews of 
Vienna now possessed a synagogue, a hospital which 
had been fitted up in the eighteenth century, and à 
school of religion; the teachers in the last-named 
were Mannheimer, J. L. SAALscuisrz, Leopold Breu- 
er, and Gershon Wolf. 

The number of tolerated families increased from 
year to year; in 1820 there were 135 
families, and 197in 1847; in 1848 there 
were 4,000 Jews in the city. The con- 
gregation of Vienna built in 1855 a second syna- 
gogue, calling Adolf Jenninex and later Moritz 
GÜDEMANN as preachers. 

The restrictions placed upon the Jews in Vienna 
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INTERIOR OF THE “TURKISH TEMPLE” AT VIENNA, 
(From a photograph.) 


Vienna 


continued under Emperor Ferdinand. In 1846, the 
year in which the medieval Oari MORE JUDAICO was 
repealed, the representatives of the community of 
Vienna sent a petition to the emperor prayiug fora 
betterment of their condition; this petition was in- 
dorsed by the magistracy and the government, but 
it was not acted upon. Then came the Vienna rev- 


olution of March, 1848, during which the resolute 
Adolf EFrsenuor distinguished himself, The consti- 
tution of March 4, 1849, which recognized the equal 
rights of all citizens, regardless of creed, was repealed 
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ministered by aboard of thirty-six members, elected 
by taxpayers, The expenses are defrayed by as- 
sessments and fees. The assessments are levied on 
each Jew according to his means, the lowest sum 
being 10 kronen ($2) and the highest, according 
to statute, 12,000 kronen, although occasionally this 
is voluntarily exceeded by individual members of 
the community. In 1903 communal taxes to the 
amount of 1,058,809 kronen were paid by 16,735 
members, 

The total receipts of the community for 1903 


(From a photograph.) 


Dec. 81, 1851. On Jan. 18, 1860, the Jews of Lower 
Austria were permitted to acquire real estate. 
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Present Conditions: The Jewish population 
of Vienna is organized, in accordance with the law 
of 1890, in one community, which embraces in its 
territory the municipal district of Vienna. It is ad- 


amounted to 2,948,449 kronen, and the total ex- 
penditures to 2,147,506 kronen, the latter being item- 
ized as follows: 


Kronen. 
Synagogues and ritual institutions......... een 419,900 
Religious instruction and schools........... eee eee cees . 260,235 
tonic PCM PET 801,731 
AIMSHOUSE iu bus eae N ei aw eds Chad dud PM 145,716 
Charities eee c vvesto RUTAS E E EEE aE] 
Cemetery and burials....... eee enero O92,904 
Administration and miscellaneous............ Moro gau 464,129 


The records of Jewish births, marriages, and bur- 
ials in Vienna are kept by thecommunity. In 1900, ' 
the date of the latest census, there were 146,926 Jews 
in the city; and their increase in the course of the 
nineteenth century, as well as their numerical rela- 
tion to the total population, is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


nnn 


Jewish Population. 


Year. P m 
opulation. 
i R Percentage 
Number. to Total. 
IROÓL roa reiret 232,000 1,200 0.5 
TSU EE cos mena 317,000 1,640 0.5 
1856. vias Re 476,000 15,600 . 9.90 
pig E 607,520 40,300 6.60 
1880........ eee bè 725,660 72.590 10.00 
1880 e cera oe RR E ERR 1,968,548 118,495 8.80 
TOUE cos eua b Eig eies 1,674,957 146,926 8.71 


The most important growth of the Jewish popu- 
lation, according to this table, was between the years 
1830 and 1856, and between 1880 and 1890, the former 
being explained by the repeal, in 1848, of the Jaw 
restricting Jewish residence in the city, and the lat- 
ter by the annexation of suburban communities to 
the city. While the first of these extraordinary in- 
creases in number marks an actual rise in percentage, 
the second is a decrease in this respect, since the 
proportion of Jews in the nine incorporated suburbs 
was far lower than in the ten old districts. 

The following table gives the annual number of 
births, marriages, and deaths among the Jews in 
comparison with those among the total population 
of Vienna according to the average of recent years: 


MEIN —ÀXÓ€ € — 
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Total Population. | Jewish Population. 


Per- Y . Per- 

Number. centage. Number. centage. 
Births..... mer 55,000 9.48 9,900 2.90 
Marriages ..... eee 16,000 1.00 850 0.60 
Deaths «eere t) 33,000 2.06 1.900 1.36 


BEENDEN ca 


It is clear from this table that the increase in the 
Jewish population is relatively less than among the 
other inhabitants, although a hopeful feature is the 
small proportion of deaths, which may be due to 
a more rational mode of life among the Jews. A 
proof of their unfavorable political situation in 
Austria is afforded by the large number of conver- 
sions to Christianity, which amounted to 559 in 
1900, and 617 in 1904. The community provides 
for daily public worship in five synagogues erected 

and maintained by it. In addition to 


Svna- these synagogues, Vienna contains a 
2 o . LÀ 
gogues. largenumberofsynago gal associations, 


which have their own places of worship 
and are subventioned in great part by the commu- 
nity. On the high festivals temporary synagogues 
are opened to meet the extra demands. .The perma- 
nent synagogues of Vienna provide accommodations 
for about 7,000 men and 5,600 women. 

The liturgy used in the synagogues of the com- 
munity, and in the majority of those associations men- 
tioned above, is that introduced by I. N. MANNHET- 
MER and Salomon SULZER; but in the Grosse Schiff- 


gasse (‘Adat Yisrael) synagogue, and in almost, 


all the smaller ones, the old ritual is followed, and 
in the place of worship of the Turkish Jews (in the 
second district, Zirkusgasse), who form à community 
of their own, the Sephardic ritual is adhered to. The 
shehitah and the sale of kasher meat are under the 
supervision of the rabbinate of the community of 


Vienna, and in some stalls the sales are made under . 
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the special control of the Orthodox community 
‘Adat Yisrael. There is also a mikweh. 

Religious instruction forms à part of the curric- 
ulum of the public schools of the lower and inter- 
mediate grades; the community provides for it 
entirely in the primary schools, while in the gym- 
nasiums and real-schools, where the teachers are 
appointed and salaried by the state, it is supervised 
by inspectors commissioned by the community. In 
the primary schools the expenses of this instruction 
are borne by the community, with the aid of a fund 
contributed by the state in accordance with the law, 
although this covers only a small part of the actual 
disbursements: but in the secondary schools the en- 
tire expense of religious instruction falls on the 
state. Two hours weekly are allotted to this in- 
struction in the curriculum, but the community 
maintains or subventions Hebrew schools for those 
who desire to acquire a more thorough knowledge 
of Bible and Talmud, while the large and valuable 
library of the Jewish community affords a wealth of 
material for students. The publicschools of Vienna 
are non-sectarian, but the ruling majority have en- 
deavored, partly with success, to enforce a sectarian. 
division by evading the existing laws. 

The chief institutions of Jewish learning in Vi- 
enna are as follows: (1) the IsraELITISCH-THEO- 
LOGISCHE LEmnAxSTALT, founded in 1898 by the 
society for the establishment and maintenance of a 

Jewish theological institutein Vienna; 


Educa- (2) the Talmud Torah, founded in 
tional 1854, with an average attendance of 
Insti- 240; (8) the general Austro-Jewish in- 
tutions. stitute for deaf-mutes, founded in 1853, l 


with an average of 92 pupils and an 
annual expenditure of about 108,000 kronen; (4) the 
Jewish institute for the blind, founded in 1810, with 
an average of 60 pupils, and an annual expenditure 
of about 75,000 kronen; and (5) the Jewish kinder- 
garten, founded in 1848, with an average of 8380 
children, and an annual expenditure of about 15,000: 
kronen. In1900a Jewish atheneum was established, 
in which evening lectures on various subjects are 
given to large Jewish audiences, composed especially 
of the poorer classes. Vienna is also the home office 
of the Baron de Hirsch fund for the promotion of 
popular education in Galicia and Bukowina and 
the seat of the Zionist Actions Comité. 

The number of Jewish pupils in the various 
classes of schoolsas compared with the total number 
is given in the following table (p. 488), whose 
figures are cited partly according to the averages 
of recent years, and partly on the basis of the statis- 
tics of the school-year 1901-2. "These figures are 
especially noteworthy when the percentage of Jew- 
ish inhabitants to the total population (8.8) is borne 
in mind. 

Vienna's situation in the vicinity of Russia and 
Rumania, the great centers of Jewish emigration, 
has resulted in large accretions of impoverished for- 
eign Jews; and the increased destitution of the na- 
tive Israelites. due to anti-Semitic agitation, ren- 
ders it readily intelligible that, despite the liberality 
of their more wealthy coreligionists and despite the 
existence of numerous societies and foundations, 
poverty is prevalent among the Viennese Jews. This 
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Total Jewish Students, 
Class of School. eee ~ : mu 
Students. | Number. inus 

URIVOISIEY ei exo oo Cere 6,300 1,560 24.7: 
Technical high schools.......... 2,040 51 27.94 
GyMüäsiä eers ain a Tanni 5,900 1,800 30.50 
Real-Schools ............... eee. 5,200 1,200 23.07 
Girls’ high schools ............. 82 380 46.34 
Industrial schools .............. 24,000 1,100 4.58 
Commercial high schools....... 53 7 92.07 
Commercial colleges ........... 680 280 41.17 
Other commercial institutes.... 8,300 -1,800 21.68 
Publie schools.................. 0,000 | 16,000 8.38 
Schools for deaf-mutes ......... 995 97 24.88 
Schools for the blind ........... 117 33 28.20 
Schools for the feeble-minded .. 160 39 24.37 
Schools for neglected children.. 53 

Kindergartens ................. 6,300 1,000 15.87 


is intensified by an unfortunate division of forces 
among individual associations. 


throne; the cost of its maintenance is about 145,000 
kronen annually. | 

The following are devoted exclusively to the care 
of the poor: the asylum fcr orphan girls (60 inmates; 
annual expenditure about 40,000 kronen); the Lea 
Merores asylum for orphan girls (50 inmates; opened 
in 1904); the Baron Springer asylum for orphan boys 
(founded 1890; 50 inmates); the employment bureau 
for girls (accommodations for 189) and the employ- 
ment bureau for boys (accommodations for 36), both 
institutions maintained by the Theresien Kreuzer 
Verein; the employment bureau for female appren- 
tices (accommodations for 30), maintained by the 
Leopoldstadt Ladies’ Club ; the home for maleappren- 
tices, maintained by the Society for the Promotion 
of Handicrafts Among the Native Jews. Various 
forms of charitable work are also carried on by a 
large number of Jewish societies, of which the most 
important are given in the table on page 489. 


PART OF OLD CEMETERY AT VIENNA. 
(From a photograph.) 


The community maintains a number of charities. 
A hospital was founded by the Vienna branch of 
the house of Rothschild, with 170 beds 
and an annual expenditure of about 
900,000 kronen; it has recently been 
endowed by Baron Nathaniel Roths- 
child with 2,000,000 kronen to render 
‘all its space available. A home for the aged and in- 
firm, with 248 beds, was founded in honor of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the emperor's accession to the 


Benevolent 
Insti- 
tutions. 


Vienna is the seat of the following societies, 
which deserve mention here, although their sphere 
of activity is not restricted to this city, or else is 
not confined to philanthropic objects: the IsRAE- 
LITISCHE ALLIANZ (founded 1872); the OESTER- 


REICHISCH-ISRAELITISCHE UNTON (founded 1885) ; the 


Allgemeine Oesterreichisch-Israelitische Bund; the 
Association for the Aid of the Needy Jewish Popu- 
lation of Galicia; and the Baroness Hirsch Founda- 
tion for the Assistance of Boys and Girls in Austria. 
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n 

Approximate 
ee Annual 
dation Expenditures 
*| in Kronen. 


Name of Organization. 


M 


Hebra Kaddisha........... eere Ua 1761 80,000 
Women's Benevolent Society (first dis- 
i) re vera m Y ee A ROMA eet qu 1816 40,000 
Women's Benevolent Society (second 
distFlet) ases eye ht rrr es a aeg 24,000 
Society for the Poor........ een 1821 140,000 
Society for the Promotion of Handicrafts} 1841 55,000 
Orphans’ Aid Society.......... tisesavcan|. 1860 64,000 
Students’? Aid Society .......... eese 1861 12,000 
Girls’ Aid Society.............. s — 1866 2,000 
society for the Aid of Consumptives..... 1871 14,200 
Society for the Establishment of Public E 
Kithe esc» see te EK e San exe 1874 65,000 
Fresh-Air Society... eere 1891 46,000 
(| 200.000 
Baroness Hirsch Benevolent Foundation. 18984 sia Ioana) 
(| Gn donations) 
Free Employment Bureau......... eese 1899 21,000 


An important factor in the care of the Jewish poor 
in Vienna is formed by the foundations, controlled, 
for the most part, by the community. The total 
capital of this classof fundsamounts in round num- 
bers to 8,500,000 kronen, although these figures in- 
clude a number of foundations which are not benev- 
olent, such as bequests for the care of graves and 
for memorial services. 

The community provides for the maintenance of 
a cemetery, as well as for the preservation of the 
oldercemeteries. In the Zentralfriedhof (communal 
cemetery)a portion is reserved especially for. the 
Jews. Every Jew receives a separate grave, 
whether it is paid for or not, although nearly 70 per 
cent of all burials in Vienna are free. Two old 
cemeteries, now disused, exist in Vienna, one in the 
Seegasse, closed about 1788, and the Währinger 
graveyard, closed in 1879. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hickmann, Wien im Neunzehnten Jahr- 


hundert: the statistical annuals of the city of Vienna, and the 
reports of the community and of individual societies. 


D. 


VIENNE: Town in the ancient province of 
Dauphiné, France. Jews dwelt there as early as the 
tenth century (Gross, *Gallia Judaica," p. 191). 
They lived in a special quarter, still (1905) called 
“the Jewry,” and in the thirteenth century had a 
beautiful synagogue (Carmoly, “ Itinéraires," p. 187). 

The following were the most noted scholars of 


Vienne: the tosafist Tobiah ben Elijah, author of 


a commentary on the Pentateuch and of liturgical 
poems (Zunz, “Z. G." pp. 56, 97; idem,“ Literatur- 
geschichte," p. 808); Abraham ben Ephraim, a pupil 
of Tobiah and author of a work on casuistics; Yakar 
of Vienne, called also “ Yakar ben Moses” of Bur- 
gundy (Vienne was for a time the capital of Bur- 
gundy), who composed poseķim (legal decisions), 
fragments of which are still extant (Gross, i.c. p. 
193). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 191-194. 

G. . K. 

VILLEFRANCHE or (VILLAFRANCA): 
Town in the mountain district of the department of 
Rousillon, France; belonged formerly to Aragon. 
It was founded in 1095, and had a Jewish popula- 
tion as early as the middle of the thirteenth century, 
among the first settlers being Jews from Pro- 


vence. In 1274 the small community was granted 
permission to lay out a cemetery; and in 1328 it was 
allowed to rebuild its synagogue, which had been 
destroyed about seven years previously. The edifice 
was presented in 1892 to the settlement of Monte de 
Pacht. 

Villefranche, now called Villefranche de Conflu- 
ent, was the birthplace of LEVI BEN ABRAHAM. It 
should not be confounded with Villafranca de 
Panadés in Catalonia, nor with Villafranca in 
Navarre, both of which towns had Jewish commu- 
nities, the latter until 1498. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yanguas, Antiguedades de Navarra, iii. 258 ; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 199; R. E. J. xvi. 184; Rios, Hist. 
ii. 14, 163; Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 147, 541, 900, 1710. 

J. M. K. 


VINE. See GnaPE. 


VINEGAR: In the Biblical period vinegar was 
prepared either from wine or from cider, the former 
variety being termed “homez yayin,” and the latter 
“homez shekar.” It was used to moisten the flat 
loaves of the harvesters, and was also drunk when 
mixed with water, although thirst could not be 
quenched with it alone. 

Since Jewish wine was not allowed to ferment, 
being intended for the altar, and therefore being 
necessarily clean Levitically, vinegar, which in Tal- 
mudic times was called also “the son of wine,” was 
obtained from the lees or by the addition of barley 
to the wine or cider. The alteration usually re- 
quired only three days, and the smell changed before 
the taste, although some wines were particularly 
liable to change. Though vinegar could become 
wine only by a miracle, the price of the former 
equaled that of. the latter, and a fall in the value of 
the one depressed the rate for the other. 

The chief varieties of vinegar were wine-vinegar 
and cider-vinegar, vinegar of late grapes, vinegar 
changed by barley, and soured vinegar. Pickles 
and meat were preserved in vinegar, and lettuce 
was dipped into it, while “The bitterer the salad of 
endives, the stronger must be the vinegar 7 was a 
Palestinian proverb. . Vinegar was used with asafet- 
ida, the favorite condiment of antiquity and of the 
Middle Ages. | 

The effect of vinegar was astringent, but it was 
also used frequently because of its soothing and 
cooling effects. Medicinally, it might be employed 
for dandruff, and even for dressing wounds, while 
it was used as a gargle for toothache. Olives were 
sprinkled with vinegar to free them from their pits; 
it was used also in dyeing, and in adulterating oil. 
In view of the liability of wine to change, barrels - 
containing 10 per cent of vinegar were deemed fit 
for purchase, but the dealer was responsible for a 
limited period only, except in the case of wine for 
the Temple, for which he was liable until the wine 
was used. The Halakah considered the question 
whether wine and vinegar were to be considered as 
one, and forbade the use of the vinegar of Gentiles, 
since it was prepared from forbidden wine. The 
question was raised whether wine which had turned 
to vinegar became subject to the prohibition when 
touched by a Gentile. On account of its calming 
effect vinegar was forbidden on the Day of Atone- 


Vineyards 
Virtue 


ment; and the prohibition of vinegar in the case of 
Nazarites was fully discussed in the Halakah. 

The passage in which Ruth was bidden to dip her 
bread into vinegar (Ruth ii. 14) was interpreted by 
the Hageadah as referring to Manasseh, one of her 
descendants, whose deeds were sharp as vinegar. 


Among the proverbs concerning vinegar, in addition. 


to Prov. x. 26 and xxv. 20, were the following: 
"Mayest thou have neither vinegar nor salt in 
thy house!" and “Much vinegar makes the wine 
cheap." . 

E. G. H. 


VINEYARDS, 


VINNITSA (VINITZA): Russian town in the 
government of Podolia; situated on the banks of the 
Bug. Vinnitsa was founded in the fourteenth cen- 
tury on the left bank of the Bug, and was protected 
by two castles. The town suffered much in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries from the depreda- 
tions of the Tatars and the Cossacks. Jews lived 
probably in Vinnitsa in the fifteenth century, but 
1532 is the date of the first documentary mention of 
them. In that year the local Jews carried on exten- 
sive business operations as cattle-drovers, and one 
of them, Michael of Vinnitsa, paid customs duties on 
a single drove of 2,000 head of sheep and cattle. 
Reference is also made to a Jew (name not given) 
who in 1552 held the lease of the local customs 
duties. In 1616 there were only fifty Jews in Vin- 
nitsa who paid taxes on their houses. During the 
Cossacks’ UriusisG the town was taken and pil- 
laged by Chmielnicki's followers and its Jewish in- 
habitants were massacred. It wasretaken by the Po- 
lish troops, and then fellagain under the power of the 
Cossacks and Tatars, changing hands several times. 
It suffered severely from the Harpamacks in the 
eighteenth century. The protecting castles had by 
that time disappeared, and the inhabitants, both 
Catholies and Jews, sought refuge in the Josuit col- 
lege founded by Ladislaus in 1649. In 1774 Vin- 
nitsa was temporarily occupied by the Turks, and 


I. Lö. 


See GRAPE, 


toward the end of the eighteenth century was al-. 


most entirely ruined. 

Vinnitsa had 28,591 inhabitants in 1878, of whom 
13,750 were Jews. The town was then an indus- 
trial center of some significance, possessing sixteen 
factories and other industrial establishments, Nine 
fairs were held there annually, though with but a 
limited volume of trade. The Jewish community 
possessed thirteen synagogues and houses of prayer, 
a Jewish two-class school, and a Jewish hospital. 
Most of the important distilleries (an ancient indus- 
try, to which the town owes its name) were owned 
by Jews. By 1879 the population of Vinnitsa had 
grown to 28,995, including more than 15,000 Jews. 
The town had in that year twenty-nine industrial 
establishinents, and the Jewish community had added 
a Talmud Torah to its other communal institutions. 

On April 3 (Old Style 10), 1905, the Jewish stores 
in the market-place in Vinnitsa were demolished bya 
drunken mob composed partly of reservists; several 
Jews caught on the streets were severely beaten. 
The conflict attracted the attention of a number of 
Jews organized for self-defense, who successfully 
repelled the assailants. Five soldiers and five Jews 
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were injured. Order was restored by the police and 

the military. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedieheski Slovar; Bolshaya Ent- 
atklopedia; BRusslto-Ycvreiski Arkhiv; Regesty i Nud- 
Disi; Voskhod, 1905, No. 16, p. 28. 

NND J. G. L. 

VIOL (533, lit. “skin 7): Musical instrument; 
next to the " kinnor," it was the one most used by 
the Israclites. The Old Testament furnishes no de- 
scription of it, and resort must therefore be had to 
conjectures regarding it. The viol is commonly 
identified with the santir (corresponding to the 
“pesanter” [= pa2rýpior] of Dan. iii. 5), an instru. 
ment which is inuseamong the Arabs at the present 
time. ‘The santir consists of a low, oblong box witha 
flat bottom and a somewhat convex sounding-board, 
over which the strings are stretched. The player 
sits on the ground, or on a low stool, and holds the 
viol in his lap. 

A similar instrument is represented in a pieture 
found in the palace of Kuyunjik, which showsa band 
of musicians, both men and women, who are fol- 
lowed by other women singing or beating time with 
their hands as they go to greet the returning con- 
queror, Assurbanipal. Oneof these musicians, with 
a plectrum in his right hand, plays an instrument 
consisting of a hollow box with strings stretched 
overit. Whether the left hand likewise plucks the 
strings (as is most probable), or presses them down 
to gain the desired pitch, is not clear. The name 
“nebel” would be very appropriate for such an in- 
strument, with reference either to the convex shape 
of the sounding-board, or to the fact that the sound- 
ing-board consisted of animal membrane. The term 
“pi ha-nebel” in Amos vi. 5 would suggest the 
opening in the sounding-board across which the 
strings are stretched. Richm, however, prefers to 
associate thisterm with the portable, many-stringed 
harp which is represented, on the picture at Kuyun- 
jik, as having its sounding-box plaeed on the broad, 
upward-slanting upper portion of the frame. Yet 
Richm himself points out that the shape of the 
Jewish nebel must have been somewhat different; 
for under any other hypothesis the name of this in- 
strument becomes inexplicable. Tow many strings 
("minnim") the instrument generally had is un- 
known. 'lhe*nebel ‘asor” mentioned in Ps. xxxiii, 
3 was probably different from the ordinary nebel; 
otherwise the additional word “‘asor” is superflu- 
ous. The instrument of later times is known to 
have had twelve strings (comp. Josephus, “Ant.” 
vii. 12, § 3). 

E. G. Hf, W. N. 


VIPER. See SERPENT. 


VIRGINIA: One of the Middle Atlantic states 
and one of the thirteen original states of the United 
States of America; seceded from the Union April 17, 
1861; readmitted 1870. As carly as 1624 the names 
of Elias Lagardo, Joseph Moise, and Rebecca Isaacke 
are found in the “Musters of the Inhabitants of 
Virginia.” In 1658 one Seignor Moses Nehemiah is 
mentioned as a party to a lawsuit (“ Publ. Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc.," xi. 70). It is probable that a number 
of Jews from Maryland removed to Richmond at an 
early date. 
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Nothing further is heard of Virginia Jews till 
1754, when Michael Franks and Jacob Myer ac- 
companied Washington in his expedition across the 
Alleghany Mountains, and received a reward for 
their gallant services in the campaign: In the list 
of Virginians who served in the Revolutionary army 
in the capacity of officers occurs the name of Isaac 
Israel, alieutenantin the Eighth Virginia Regiment. 
The Congregation Beth-Shalom of Richmond, the 
oldest congregation in the state, was in existence 
prior to 1790, in which year it joined with the con- 
gregations of Philadelphia, New York, and Charles- 
ton in addressing a letter to President Washington. 
Sce RICHMOND. 

Virginia has the following Jewish communities: 
Alexandria (Congregation Beth-El, founded June 
9, 1878; a Hebrew Benevolent Society and a ceme- 
tery), Berkley (a congregation and 4 religious 
school).' Charlottesville (Congregation Beth Israel, 
Moses Leterman being prayer-leader; and a ceme- 
tery). Clifton Forge (a congregation holding holy- 
day services). Danville (Congregation Beth Sho- 
lom. East Radford (congregation) Fredericks- 
burg (Hebrew Aid Society, founded about 1880; 
has twelve members). Hampton (congregation). 
Harrisonburg (congregation). Lynchburg (con- 
gregation). Newport News (congregations Adath 
Yeshurun and Hachnosath Orchim; and a Jewish 
Sunday-school). Norfolk (with a large Jewish 
community, supporting three congregations, a bur- 
ial association, several charitable organizations, and 
anumber of social and literary clubs). Petersburg 
(two congregations. the Orthodox congregation and 
the Rodeph Shalem, the latter founded in 1865). 
Pocahontas (has no organized congregation, but 
the community holds special services on Saturdays 
and holy days). Radford (community holding holy- 
day services). Richmond (see Jew. Encyc. x. 
406. Roanoke (Congregation Emanu-El, founded 
1890; and a cemetery). Staunton (a congregation 
and a benevolent society). 

Virginia contributed 113 Jewish soldiers to the 
Civil war, and about thirty to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. At present (1905) the number of its Jew- 
ish inhabitants is estimated at 15,000 in a total pop- 
ulation of 1,655,980. 

A. | A. M. Ho. 

VIRTUE, ORIGINAL (Hebr. Zekut Abot, 
literally “merit of the Fathers”): A term invented 
by 8. Levy as a contrast to the expression "original 
sin,” and designating the specifically Jewish concept 
of the influence of the virtue of ancestors upon 
descendants. The doctrine asserts that God visits 
the virtues of the fathers upon the children for 
His name’s sake and as a mark of grace; but it 
would appear, on the other hand, that the principle 
applies only when the children continue the piety 
of their parents. The Biblical basis for the doctrine 
is to be found in the second commandment (Ex, xx, 
9), which states that God shows mercy unto thou- 
sands of generations that love Him and keep His 
commandments, and in Ps. ciii. 17-18, *the mercy 
of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear him, and his righteousness unto chil- 
dren's children; to such as keep his covenant, and 
to those that remember his commandments to do 
[4 


or “the Fathers,” 


them.” Thus Isaac was promised a blessing be- 
cause Abraham had kept God’s commandments 
(Gen. xxvi. 2-5); and the doctrine is also formulated 
in the first benediction of the *Shemoneh 'Esreh," 
which is technically known as the blessing of “ Abot,” 
The concept is intimately con- 
nected with the idea of the covenant with the 
PATRIARCHS, to which an appeal is made in Ex, 
xxxii 18; Lev. xxvi. 49, 44, 45; and Deut. vii. 12, 
while an allusion to it is contained in the phrase 
“his great name’s sake” (I Sam. xii. 22; comp. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 21, 23), which recalls the covenant. 
It thus forms part of the concept of the CHOSEN 
PEOPLE. 

If the covenant is still kept with descendants, 
though they be unworthy, this isthe result of God’s 
grace (“besed "); and it is possible that the original 
form of the expression was " hesed Abot” (= “ grace 
of the Fathers" The Targum, however, uses 

“zekut” to translate the biblical He- 

Result of brew “zedakah” (comp. Gen. xv. 6; 
Grace. Deut, ix. 5, 6). The injunction of 
the second commandment is explained 

by the Targum and the Talmud (Sanh. 27b) on the 
principle that the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children only when they imitate the deeds of 
their parents (see Rashi and Ibn Ezra ad loe.). This- 
doctrine underlies the Jewish conception of life, 
drawing its inspiration from an idealized past (comp. 
“Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah 
that bare you," Isa. li. 2), and laying stress upon 
tradition and upon the ritual ceremonies intended 
to keep tradition alive. It is closely associated, 
moreover, with the idea of an organic or dynamic 
solidarity in Israel as a body existent through past, 
present, and future; and the principle that “all Jews 
are responsible one for another” is specifically con- 
nected in the Talmud with the idea of original vir- 

tue (Sanh. 27b; Shab. 89a; R. H. iii.). 

The doctrine under consideration is limited by the 

concept of the reward of virtue, which, according 
to Jewish teaching, is the opportu- 

Virtues to nity of performing further virtuous 
the acts. “The wages of virtue is virtue? 
Virtuous. (Ab.iv. 2), and * when the righteous 
do the will of God, they acquire 

strength and power to perform further acts of 
righteousness” (Yalk., Lam. 44). Special warning 
is given against depending upon original virtue, so 
that even one who is exceedingly righteous should 
not eat from (that is, depend upon) the merit of his 
fathers (Sanh. 81a) The passage Cant. i. 5: “I 
am black, but comely” is interpreted as meaning: 
Israel says: “Iam black through my own works, 
but comely through the works of my fathers” 
(Cant. R. ad loc.; Ex. R. xxiii.), while “as a vine is 
supported by a prop, though made of dead wood, 
so Israel is supported by the merit of the Fathers, 
though it already sleeps in death." Original vir- 
tue is thus only an accessory. It would appear 
that the virtues of the fathers were believed to 
have acquired a right to a greater reward than 
could be given to them, and that this residue 
was therefore due to the chiidren. "Those who 
looked forward to an immediate reward were ac- 
cordingly reproved, for if the Patriarchs had done 
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so there would have been no store of original virtue 
for their descendants (Lev. R. xxxvi. ; Ex. R. xliv.). 
See PATRIARCHS. 

Like the Patriarchs, the later saints were regarded 
as a source of original virtue for their descendants 
or for Israel, and in addition to Moses, Joshua, 
David, Hezekiah, and Ezra, Hillel, Johanan b. Zak- 
kai, and Meir are especially mentioned as storing up 
works which shall speak for their descendants (Lev. 
R. ii) On the other hand, the original virtue of 
the Patriarchs was regarded by some as lasting only 
til the time of Hosea (Shab. 55a) or until the days 
of Hezekiah (Lev. R. xxxvi.), though itas still op- 
erative in keeping exiled Israel in existence up to the 
time of redemption (Gen. R. Ixx.); and in the Tar- 
gum Yerushalmi to Deut. xxviii. 15 God assures 
"the Fathers of the world? that their merit will 
never cease to be efficacious. 

The doctrine of original virtue is only the theo- 


logical side of the principle of heredity, with the. 


consequences and responsibilities which this in- 
volves. Thecommunity of interest between parents 
and children is emphasized in a special Jewish man- 
ner which at times leads to the diametrically opposite 
concept of the influence of descendants upon ances- 
tors; so that the penalty of death is said to have been 
inflieted upon Adam because of the sins of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Hiram (Gen. R. ix.). The exten- 
sion of the concept of God's grace even to un- 
righteous children of righteous parents is, moreover, 
an attribution to the Supreme Deing of the ordinary 
attitude of men toward the degenerate children of 
distinguished or pious parents. The influence of 
a store of merit collected for the use of succeeding 
generations is the theological aspect of the concept 
of progress and civilization, which is practically a 
store of ancestral merits. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Levy, The Doctrine of Original Virtue, 
in The Jewish Literary Annual, pp. 12-32, London, 1905; 
Weber, Jüdische Theologie, 2d ed.. pp. 292-297; Lazarus, 
Ethics of Judaism, i. 34, ii. 289; I. Abrahams, in J. Q. R. 
xvi. 386. J 


VISIGOTHS. See SPAIN. 


VISONTAI, SOMA: Hungarian lawyer and 
deputy; born at Gyöngyös Nov. 9, 1854; educated 
at Budapest, where he became an attorney in 1882. 
While still a student he attracted much attention 
by his papers on political economy in the scientific 
journals of Hungary, and he also edited the * Vastit.” 
He became widely known as a pleader in 1890, 
when he successfully defended the editor of the 
.* Zasztava," the leader of the radical wing of the 
Servians in Hungary, ina trial for political murder. 
As amark of gratitude, the people of Neusatz, being 
Servian sympathizers, elected Visontai in 1892 to the 
Hungarian Parliament as a supporter of Kossuth; 
and since 1899 he has represented his native town, 
Gyöngyös, in Parliament. He is an eminent author- 
ity on criminal law and a member of the board of 
examiners for admission to the bar; and he prepared 
a large portion of the preliminary drafts for the 
criminal code. 

RUE PHY: Pallas Lex.; Sturm, Osraggyülési Almanach, 


S. L. V. 


VITA. See II Avv1M. 


VITA DELLA VOLTA (SOLOMON HAY- 
YIM): Italian physician and Hebraist; born Sept. 
94. 1712; died March 29, 1858; flourished in Mantua, 
He was the owner of a large Hebrew library, which, 
together with its 181 manuscripts, came into the 
possession of Marco Mortara. Vita della Volta was 
a contributor to the periodical “Kerem Hemed.” A 
letter from I. S. Reggio to Della Volta appeared in 
* Ozar Nehmad " (iii. 25-27). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2709; Kerem 
Hemed, passim. 


S. S.0.- 


VITAL: Italian family, including several schol- 
ars, of whom the best known are: 

Hayyim Vital: Cabalist; son of Joseph Vital; 
born at Safed in 1548; died at Damaseus May 6, 
1620. He was educated by Moses Alshech. His 
biography is full of legends; at the age of twelve, 
it is said, he was told by a chiromanoer that when 
he reached the age of twenty-four years he would 
find himself standing before two roads, and would 
rise or fall according to his choice. Joseph Caro is 
said to have paid especial attention to Hayyim’s 
talents by requesting Alshech in 1557 to take great 
pains with the education of a pupil who was destined 
to succeed his teacher in the world of learning. In 
the same year Hayyim became acquainted with 
Lapidot Ashkenazi, a cabalist, who was to influ- 
ence him for the remainder of his life. The legend 
runs that after Hayyim’s unhappy marriage to 
Hannah, the daughter of a certain Moses Saadia, the 
prophet Elijah appeared to him in a dream and led 
him to a beautiful garden, where he beheld the pious 
of all ages in the form of birds flying through the 
garden and studying the Mishnah. Inthe center of 
the garden was God Himself, seated on a throne and 
surrounded by the pious on rich tapestries. 

This vision convinced the dreamer that he was 
destined to become a cabalist. After devoting him- 
self to the study of alchemy for two years and a 
half, he had another vision of the prophet Elijah, 
who told him that he would succeed in his studies 
and would even write a commentary on the Zohar. 
In 1570 he became a pupil of Isaac Luria, and before 
he had studied under him a year Hay yim had already 
become known as one of the foremost cabalists, so 
that when, in 1572, Luria died at the early age of 
thirty-eight, in an epidemic which raged in Safed, 
Hayyim became his successor. Luria had left noth- 
ing in manuscript, and his pupil accordingly began 


to commit to writing what he had learned from his 


teacher. In 1576 he commenced to give cabalistic 
lectures, declaring himself to be the Messiah ben 
Joseph; and while wandering through Syria and 
Egypt, he is said to have performed many miracles, 
such as summoning spirits before him by the power 
of magic formulas. 

In 1577 Hayyim arrived in Egypt, but evidently 
he met with a cool reception, since he soon returned 
to Palestine, where he settled, first in the little town 
of ‘Ain Zaitun, and later in Jerusalem. There he 
remained until the governor, Abu Saifia, requested 
him to rediscover, by means of the Cabala, the aque- 
duct, leading from the River Gihon, which had been 
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puilt in the daysof Hezekiah. This request so em- 
parrassed Hayyim that he fled by night to Damascus, 
where he commenced his first cabalistic work on the 
patriarch Abraham, of which extracts are contained 
in the “Ozerot Hayyim” (p. 54b). He submitted 
this work to Joshua ben Nun, the wealthy principal 
of the yeshibah at Safed. The greater part of the 
book consists of an exposition of the conjuring of 
clouds, and of a discourse on the seven fixed stars, 
the seven heavens, and their corresponding metals. 
After this Hayyim returned to Jerusalem, where his 
former teacher, Moses Alshech, appointed him rabbi 
in 1584. After a time, however, he left Jerusalem 
for Safed, where he fell sick and was obliged to 
keep his bed for an entire year. 

During this illness Joshua, his closest follower, 
who had accompanied him on nearly every journey, 
succeeded in bribing Hayyim’s younger brother, 
Moses, with 500 gold gulden to lend him the wri- 
tings of the cabalist, which were locked in a box. 
Moses accordingly brought Joshua a large part of 
the manuscripts, and 100 copyists were immediately 
engaged, who, in the short space of three days, re- 
produced more than 600 pages. Although Hayyim 
maintained, when he learned of this, that the 
papers which had been copied were not his own 
writings, they were rapidly disseminated under the 
title “‘Ez Hayyim.” This work contains, in addi- 
tion to a tribute to Isaac Luria, the bold assertion 
that it is one of the greatest pleasures of God to be- 
hold the promotion of the teaching of the Cabala, 
since this alone can assure the coming of the Mes- 
siah; that the old Cabala, however, covering the 
period from David to Nahmanides, was valueless, 
since it was based merely on human intellect, and 
was not aided by the higher spirits. Hayyim as- 
serted that he had received these teachings, Jike his 
other mystic theories, from the lips of his teacher 
Luria, His estimate of the value of the Cabala of 
Moses Cordovero was equally low, although he 
maintained that Moses had often appeared to him in 
dreams. One of the most prominent of Hayyim's 
opponents was Menahem di Lonzano, who publicly 
denounced him in his “Sefer Imre Emet." On the 
20th of Elul, 1590, Hayyim was awarded the rab- 
binical diploma by his teacher Moses Alshech, and 
four years later he settled permanently in Damas- 
cus, where he lectured every evening on the Cabala 
and on.tho near advent of the Messiah. Despite the 
large folowing which Hayyim had in Damascus, 
Jacob Abulafia succeeded, by threats of excommuni- 
cation, in compelling him to discontinue his lectures. 
In 1604 his sight began to fail; in 1620 he had pre- 
pared to return to Safed, when his death occurred. 

Hayyim was the author of numerous works, 
which are collected under the title “Sefer ‘Ez ha- 
Hayyim” (Zolkiev, 1772; Korzec, 1785; Shklov, 
1800; Dobrowne, 1804; Sudzilkov, 1818; Laszow, 
1818). They are as follows: 


Sefer ha-Kaw wanot, in two parts, the first being on the sub-- 


ject of benedictions and rituals, and the second on the ritual for 
Sabbaths and festivals. Venice, 1621; Hanau, 1624; Bragadini, 
n.d. There are five recensions of this work : (1) by Moses Vital, 
grandson of Hayyim: known especially iu Egypt and Palestine; 
(2) by Zacuto, with glosses; (3) by Nathan Spira, with a com- 
mentary entitled * Me'orot Natan ? ; (4) by Abraham Azulai of 
Morocco, with glosses; (5) by M. Popper, under the title '" Peri 
‘Ez Hayyim." 


A piyyut beginning "Dodi yarad le-ganno"; printed in 
"Sha'are Ziyyon." Amsterdam, 1671. 

Nof ‘Ez Hayyim, novellae. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1684; Zol- 
kiev, 1772, 1775. - 


Sefer ha-Gilgulim, on the transmigration of souls. Frankfort- 


` on-the-Main, 1681; Zolkiev, 1772. 


Sha'are Kedushshah, on the rewards and punishments of the 
future world and on holiness. Constantinople, 1/31; Sulzbach, 
1758; Zolkiev, 1810. 

Likkute Torah we-Ta'ame ha-Mizwot, cabalistic exposition of 
the Bible according. to Luria's teachings, with ''hiddushim." 
Zolkiev, 1775. 

Sha'ar ha-Yihudim we-Tikkun ‘Awonot, on the Prophets, on 
the Holy Spirit, and on repentance. Korzec, 1783. 

Sefer Ozerot Hayyim, edited by his pupil the Portuguese phy- 
sician Joseph Zemah. Korzec, 1783. (Besides the printed edi- 
tion there exist two manuscripts, one with glosses by Moses 
Zacuto [** Codex Michael," No. 23], and the other with glosses 
by Nathan Spiro [ib. Nos. 27, 28]). ; 

Likkute ha-Shas, cabalistic interpretations of Talmudic hag- 
gadot according to the teachings of Luria, with “* hiddushim " 
by the author. Leghorn, 1785. 

Arba‘ Me’ot Shekel Kesef, cabalistic treatise on the 400 shekels 
which Abraham paid for the cave of Machpelah. Korzec, 1804. 

Joseph Vital: Writer of tefillin parchments; 
born in Calabria; flourished in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. On account of his accuracy his 
work, which was expensive, was highly esteemed, 
and was known everywhere as wNnabp am non. 
He was also the author of responsa on the art of 
writing tefillin, which are frequently mentioned in 
the responsa of Menahem Azariah da Fano (S 38 
et passim). 

Moses Vital: Rabbi at Safed; younger brother 
of Hayyim Vital; died in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Like Hayyim, he was a great cab- 
alist, and in addition to legends associating him with 
his brother and the prophet Elijah, a tradition is 
preserved which states that he predicted the famine 
which raged in Safed in 1682. 

Moses Vital: Sonof Samuel ben Hayyim Vital; 
rabbi in Egypt during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
He wasa noted Talmudist and cabalist, but the only 
portion of his works which has been preserved is a 
responsum contained in Abraham ha-Levi's collec- 
tion entitled * Ginnat Weradim.” 

Samuel ben Hayyim Vital: Cabalist; bornin 
Damaseus in the latter half of thesixteenth century; 
died in Egypt in the middle of the seventeenth. 
While still young he married a daughter of Isaiah 
Pinto, rabbi of Damascus. Poverty compelled him 
to emigrate to Egypt, where, through the influence 
of prominent men, he was placed in charge of the 


“cabalistic society Tikkune ha-Teshubah. After a 


‘brief residence there he went to Safed, where 
he instructed the physician Joseph Zemah in 
Cabala. Later he returned to Egypt, where he died. 
Samuel Vital was the author of both cabalistic and 
rabbinical works. Among the former may be noted 
the *Shemonah She'arim," an introduction to the 
Cabala, later embodied in the “‘Ez Hayyim " (Zol- 
kiev, 1779; Korzec, 1785) Among his unpublished 
writings mention may be made of his * Sefer 'Toze'ot 
Hayyim," a commentary on the Bible, and his * Sefer 
Ta'alumot Hokmah,” on the Cabala. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Badl. cols. 831-895, 921953 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 40b, 42a, 49b: Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim: De Rossi, Dizionario: Kohn (Kahana), Eben 
Negef, Vienna, 1871: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 479-482. 80 
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VITAL, DAVID B. SOLOMON VITAL 
HA-ROFE: Spanish scholar; emigrated from 
Spain in the early part of the sixteenth century ; 
died at Arta, or Narda, in Greece, after 1536. He 
went first to Turkey, and then settled at Patras in 
the Morea, remaining there until the fall of the city 
in 1582, when he lost almost his entire library. He 
then went to Arta, where he spent the remainder of 
his life. 

Vital was the author of the following works: 
“ Keter Torah” (Constantinople, 1536), the 613 com- 
mandments and prohibitions, and the seven regula- 
tions concerning Hanukkah, the Sabbath candle, 
Hallel, Megillah, ablutions, ‘Erubin, and benedic- 
tions, including also the “ Birkot ha-Nehenin” (the 
initial letters of the Ten Commandments are em- 
ployed in this poem, an original feature of which is 
a complete drawing of a lung to illustrate the mean- 
ing); " Hilkot Bedikah ” (1570, 1682), rules for ex- 
aminations concerning the eating of a slaughtered 
ox, With “Shir Haruz be-Mishkal ” (1687, 1712), a po- 
etic composition on the same theme from a Maimon- 
idean point of view (published with the responsa 
of Jacob Weil, Mantua, 1740); “ Mihtam le-Da wid ” 
(Venice, 1540), a versification of the thirteen articles 
of faith of Maimonides (one verse was published by 
Dukes in * Orient, Lit." xi. 272, note 6), printed with 
a poem entitled * Bakkashat ha-He'in," and con- 
sisting of a thousand words beginning with n. He 
wrote also a poem on the divisions of the year 
(Zunz, * Ha-Palit,” Berlin, 1850-51), and a number 
of piyyutim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Orient, Lit. vii. 108, 780; ix. 2/2; De Rossi- 

Hamberger, Hist. Woórterb.; Benjaeob. Shem ha-Gedolim, 


11.70; idem, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 188, 252, 329, 575; Zunz, Z. 
G. p. 231; idem, Literaturgesch. pp. 533 et seq. 8 0 
J. s è 


VITALE (COEN), BENJAMIN ALESSAN- 
DRO. See CoEN, BENJAMIN VITALE. 


VITEBSK: Russian city; capital of the gov- 
ernment of the same name; situated on both banks 
of the Düna. It was probably founded before the 
tenth century, and is mentioned in Russian chron- 
icles as early ns 1021. Being included in the terri- 
tory known as White Russia, it became a part of 
Lithuania in 1320, and about 1485 came into the 
possession of Casimir IV. "This king restored many 
of its ancient privileges in 1441, particularly those 
concerning freedom of religious worship. Vitebsk 
suffered much in the wars between Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Russia. Between 1502 and 1536 it was 
repeatedly pillaged by the different armies, and its 
commerce was greatly reduced. In 1654 after a 
siege of fourteen weeks the city was occupied by the 
hussian troops under Sheremetyev; it paid levies 
to Russian, Polish, and Swedish troops from 1700 to 
1708; and it was finally burned in 1708 at the order 
of Peter the Great. In 1779 it became a part of 
Russia, and in 1802 it was made the capital of the 
government of Vitebsk. 

Jewish traders undoubtedly came to Vitebsk in 
the fifteenth century and possibly much earlier, al- 
though it is uncertain whether a community existed 
there before the sixteenth century. Documentary 
evidence shows that the inns and taverns of the city 


were leased in 1522 to the Jew Michael Yesofovich 


of Brest. In 1551 the Jews.of Vitebsk are men- 
. tioned among those exempted from the 
Jewish payment of the SEREBSZCZYZNA, and 


Prosperity. reference is made to individual. Jews 

of Vitebsk in 1555 and again in 1594, 
In the grant of the Macprsure Law to Vitebsk by 
King Sigismund III. in 1597 it was expressly stated 
that, in accordance with the ancient law, Jews could 
not become permanent residents of the town. As in 
many other places, the burghers of- Vitebsk, in order 
to get rid of their formidable commercial competi- 
tors, evidently sought the aid of laws that had be- 
come obsolete. It is not known how: successful this 
measure proved in excluding the Jews from Vitebsk, 
but from documents dated à few years later it ap- 
pears that Jewish merchants continued to livein the 
city. 'Thus in the customs records of Vitebsk for 
1605 mention is made of Matys Germanovich and Sir 
Jacob Hinich, both local Jews, the latter evidently 
being a man of some distinction. The same archives 
also show that Jewish merchants from other locali- 
ties resided in Vitebsk for more or less prolonged 
periods. 

In 1627 the way wode Simeon Sangushko granted 
the Jews of the city permission to build asynagogue 
on their own land in the town or in its outskirts, 
this being in accord with royal privileges and in 
harmony with charters of former waywodes of 
Vitebsk, where the Jews had had synagogues in 
earlier times. This grant also provided for the ex- 
emption of the land and buildings of the synagogue 
from the payment of taxes. Formal entry of this 
privilege was made in the city records of Vitebsk in 
1630 at the instance of the Jewish leaseholder Judah 
Yakubovich. It is clear, therefore, that, notwith- 
standing the Magdeburg Law of 1597, Jews contin- 
ued to live in Vitebsk, and that they possessed an 
organized community there in thesixteenth and pos- 
sibly also in the preceding century. The permanent 
residence of the Jews in the city was legulized in 
1684 by an edict of Ladislaus IV., who issued it in 
response to the solicitations of Samuel and Lazar 
Moiseyevich, “the king's servants." It is expressly 
stated in this edict that the rights granted by it 
were only a confirmation of earlier privileges which 
permitted the Jews to buy and own land and houses 
in Vitebsk, and to have synagogues, cemeteries, and 
the like in the city. General Sheremetyev, who en- 
tered Vitebsk at the head of the Russian army 

in 1654, refers to the Jewish school 

Siege of  (synagoguo) in his enumeration of the 

the City. Catholicand Unitarian churches of the 

city. The hardships of the siege which 
preceded his occupation of Vitebsk bore heavily on 
its Jewish inhabitants. They took an active part in 
the defensive operations by supplying men, provi- 
sions, ammunition, building materials, money, and 
houses for the quartering of the soldiers. As& 
punishment for their loyalty, they, together with 
the Shlyakhta, were imprisoned by Sheremetyevy, 
and were later transported to Russia, where they 
suffered severely from ill treatment, many of them 
dying of hunger and cold. After a term of impris- 
onment at Novgorod the survivors were sent to dif- 
ferent towns, and finally to Kazan on the Volga, 
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whence they gradually found their way back to their 
native town. The property of some of those who 
died in captivity was presented to the churches of 
Vitebsk; there is a record, accordingly, of a house 
and parcel of ground which had formerly belonged 
tothe Jew Mordecai who died in Moscow, and which 
was given by King John Casimir to a local church. 
Those who returned from Muscovite captivity com- 
plained in 1670 that much valuable personal prop- 
erty and many important documents had been left 
in the keeping of Christian citizens of Vitebsk, and 
that these had all disappeared during their absence. 
They were thus unable, in the absence of documen- 
tary evidence, to regain possession of their property. 

In 1897 Vitebsk had a Jewish population of 39,- 
5208in a total of 65,871. The community possessed 
several synagogues, many houses of prayer, sev- 
eral schools for boys and girls, a rabbinical school, 


a Talmud Torah, and a Jewish hospital. Extensive 
trade was carried on by the Jewish merchants with 


Riga and foreign countries, the chief articles of ex- 
port being breadstuffs, flax, hemp, beet-sugar, and 
tinber. The Jews were also prominent in manufac- 
turing indusirles. Hundreds of Jewish tailors were 
employed in the making of clothing sold in the stores 
of a number of large Russian cities. An important 
contribution to the Jewish industries was made in 
1897, when a Jewish machinist established a small 

shop for the manufacture of plows. 

Jewish By 1905 the annual output was be- 
Industries. tween 25,000 and 35,000 plows, all 

made by about 400 Jewish mechanics 
in five factories. Vitebsk also contains fifteen Jew- 
ish machine-shops, each employing from five to 
twenty-five men, and Jewish workmen are exten- 
sively engaged in the linen-mills operated by a Bel- 
gian corporation, as well as in the manufacture of 
eyeglasses, in cabinet-making, and similar occupa- 
tions. 

In 1905 the Jews of Vitebsk informed the city 
council that their two representatives could not be 
considered by them as delegates of the Jewish pop- 
ulation, since the persons in question had not been 
elected, but had been appointed by the government. 
In the same year the Jews of the city, like those of 
many other communities, issued an appeal to the 
Russian people for more equitable legislation. 

Vitebsk is the birthplace of B. I. Sobiesensky, 
author of “Ahabat Zaddáikim? (Warsaw, 1881-82), 
and of the Talmudist David Erurart. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, i., s.v.: Bershadski, Li- 
touskic Yevrei; Voskhod, 1901, xi. 52: 1905, iii. 12: 1905, No. 
23, p. 16; No. 24, p. 22; Bershadski, Russko-Yevreiski Ar- 


khiv, i.-ii., s.v. 

H. R. J. G. L. 
VITORIA. See BASQUE PROVINCES. 
VITRINGA, CAMPEGIUS (the Elder): 

Dutch Christian Hebraist; born at Leeuwarden May 

16, 1669; died at Franeker March 31, 1722. He was 

educated at the universities of Franeker and Ley- 

den, and became professor of Oriental languages at 
the former in 1681. His two chief works are his 
dissertation on the synagogue, * De Synagoga Vetere 

Libri Tres” (Franeker, 1685: 2d ed. 1696), which 

still has value; and his “Commentary on Isaiah” 

(Leeuwarden, 1714-20), which was frequently re- 

published in the eighteenth century. The latter 


was up to the time of Gesenius the most considerable 
contribution to the exegesis of Isaiah. There is also 
something of Jewish interest in his “ Sacrarum Ob- 
servationum Libri Sex” (Franeker, 1688-1708). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : McClintock and Strong, Cyc. s.v. J 

VITRY, SIMHAH B. SAMUEL. See May- 
ZOR. 

VIZHAINY (VIZHUNY, VIZAN, VI- 
ZANY): Russian town in the government of u- 
walki. On Jan. 29, 1723, Moses Yefraimovich, an 
elder of the Grodno kahal, presented for entry in the 
municipal records of the city of Grodno the charter 
of privileges granted to the Jews of Vizhainy by 
King John III. 'The document was dated Cracow, 
Feb. 8,1676, and was a confirmation of the privi- 
leges granted by King Michael at Warsaw Nov. 
14, 1670. The king states in the latter that in con- 
sideration of the privileges granted to all the Jews 
living in the grand duchy of Lithuania by Ladis- 
laus IV. at Warsaw Dec. 2, 1646, and confirmed 
by King John Casimir at the Cracow diet of Feb. 
17, 1649, and in.consideration also of the petition 
of the king's jeweler in Grodno, the Jew Isaae 
Faibishevich, aeting in behalf of the Jews of Viz- 
hainy, he, King Michael, promises to retain in force 
the rights of the said Jews in the possession of their 
houses, stores, and meat-markets, acquired by them 
in the past or to be acquired by them in the future, 
this applying also to their houses of prayer, ceme- 
teries, and baths situated on land belonging to them 
and reserved for their own use. "They are likewise 
accorded the right to sell liquor in their houses, to 
sell merchandise by weight or mensure, and to sell 
meat in their butcher-shops to every Jewish artisan, 
provided they pay the proper tax on the cattle 
killed. Should the Jewish houses, stores, syna- 
gogue, meat-markets, or bath be destroyed by fire. 
the Jews retain the right to rebuild them. The > 
Jewish artisans are given the right to pursue their 
avocations in accordance with the general privileges 
granted to the Jews of the grand duchy of Lithu- 
ania. 

Further, the Jews of Vizhainy are exempted from 
municipal jurisdiction, but are subject to that of 
the local court, with the right of appeal to the king’s 
tribunal. They may not be called to court on Sat- 
urdays or on other Jewish holy days; they may not 
be assessed in favor of the municipality (mir) and 
they are exempted from sentinel duty. They may 
not be made to do general work for their landlords. 
nor to supply conveyances, and shall be obliged only 
to pay the usual tax to the local court. In impor- 
tant matters they must take oath on the scroll of the 
Law, and in less important casesat the Ark, accord- 
ineto their Law. Suits concerning Jews alone are 
to be decided by their own elders according to Jew- 
ish Law. The Jews of Vizhainy are to have the 
right to use the town meadows for pasturing their 
cattle, and are permitted to make use of the neigh- 
boring woods on equal terms with the commoners 
ofthe town. In 1897 the population of Vizhainy 
numbered 2,274, mostly Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Entziklopedicheski Slovar; Regesty i Nad- 
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VOCALIZATION: All Semitic script, ex- 
cepting Ethiopic and  Assyro-Babylonian, the 


latter of which in its origin is held by many to be 
not Semitic, is purely consonantal, the reader being 
left to supply the vowels. The same feature is 
found in the Egyptian and Berber languages, 
not to speak of other tongues which have bor- 
rowed the Arabic alphabet. This circumstance ren- 
ders the reading of Semitic script in many cases 

ambiguous even in a living language. 


Semitic To obviate suchambiguity the Semitic 
Skeleton languages havedeveloped three meth- 
Writing. ods. The oldest method is to denote 


the vowels by the vowel-letters * 3 N 
(also 1 y). The employmentof vowel-letters shows 
a gradual development. At first used but sparingly 
to denote final vowels (Mesha Stone, Phenician in- 
scriptions), they came to mark vowels long by nature 
(Arabic, early Hebrew), then, occasionally, tone- 
long vowels (Biblical Hebrew), and finally also short 
vowels (Aramaic dialects, later Hebrew). This meth- 
od of vocalization has been retained in Mandean and 
partly in Samaritan. But since the vowel-letters 
were not sufficient to mark the exact shades of the 
vowel-sounds, some of the Semitic languages (7.e., 
those which were in possession of sacred books in 
whose recitation exactness was imperative) devel- 
oped systems of vowel-signs. The employment of 
such signs proceeded along two lines. The Ethio- 
pie, whose vowel-system probably dates from the 
fourth century c.r., has attached its vowel-signs to 
the body of the consonant, so that there are as many 
modifications of the form of each letter as there are 
vowels. Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, on the other 
hand, have their vowel-signs written independently, 
above, below, or within the letters. 

It has hitherto been assumed that the Syriac sys- 
tem was the basis for the Hebrew and the Arabic, 
and that the Samaritan, which has no vowel-signs, 
was based on the latter. It has, however, been 
shown that such an assumption is groundless (Levi- 
as, “The Names of the Hebrew Vowels,” in * Hebrew 
Union College Annual,” 1894). All that is certain is 
that the composite Babylonian vocalization is the 
basis of all other systems. The exact interrelation, 
however, among these latter still awaits a careful 
examination. 

The present Syriac and Arabic systems were pre- 
ceded by a more primitive one consisting of dots. In 
the oldest manuscripts of the Koran a dot above 
a letter indicated a; below, d-e; at the side, 
u. In Syriac, a dot above indicated a stronger 
or fuller vocalization or pronunciation of a con- 
sonant, but when placed beneath the letter it de- 

noted a weaker or thinner vocaliza- 


Rudimen- tion, a softer pronunciation of a conso- 
tary nant or its entire vowellessness. That 
Systems. primitive deviceis referred to as early 


as the fourth century c.E. by the 
Syriac Church father Ephraem, and is met with 
in Syriac manuscripts of the fifth century. The 
Arabic dot-system is later, having been introduced 
by Abu al-Aswad (689 c..). The question presents 
itself, Did Hebrew ever have such a system? Al- 
though no manuscripts with such notation have been 
handed down, it can be proved that such a notation 


did exist. The older Masorah subsumes all vowels 
under the two designations AMS and YDp, the 
former denoting «, dà, e, t, the latter uw, 0, 6. The 
former were evidently originally denoted by a dot 
above, the latter by a dot below, the letter. More- 
over, the Masorah designates with “below ” (yyy) 
or “above” (dsyb19) the relative thinness or fulness 
of vowel-sound. Thus, & is “below” when com- 
pared with @ 0, 42; čis “below” as compared with 
dá; similarly, as compared with d, 6, 4t; 6 as com- 
pared with d, 0; & as compared with 6, %; čas com- 
pared with 4, o, @ (comp. “Oklah we-Oklah,” Nos, 
5, 11); “shewa” is “below” when compared with a 
full vowel (comp. “ Masorah Magna” to Isa. viii. 1). 
The same terminology is found in respect to chanting- 
notes and word-accent. The Masoretic terminology 
must have had a concrete basis, and that basis is dis- 
coverable only in the rudimentary use of the dot. 
Until 1839 only one system of Hebrew vocaliza- 
tion was known, the Tiberian. In that year manu- 
scripts were discovered in the Crimea representing 
avery different system. Since then a number of 
manuscripts from Yemen have come to light which 
show that system in different stages 
Systems of of development. In 1894 a third sys- 
Hebrew tem of vocalization was found, of 
Vocaliza- which also several types are now 


tion. known. The manuscripts of the last 
type, fragments, come from Syria and 
Egypt. Each of the three systems of vocalization 


has also a distinct system of accentuation. The 
different systems (and types) vary not only in the 
form and position of the vowel- and accent-signs, 
but to a greater or lesser extent also in pronunciation 
of the Hebrew. The greatest latitude of variation 
in pronunciation is exhibited in the Berlin MS. or. 
qu. 680, representing the (or a) Babylonian tradition. 

The most marked difference between the usual 
system of vocalization and the one discovered in 
1889 is in the position of the vowel-signs. In the 
former all but two are written below the letters, in 
the latter all are placed above the letters. The 
former was therefore called the “sublinear,” the 
latter the “superlinear.” With the discovery of the 
third system, which is also superlinear, this distinc- 
tion has become impracticable, and more correct 
designations are desirable. On the basis of two 
passages in medieval literature, one a colophon to à 
Targum manuscript in Parma (comp. Berliner, 
“Targum Onkelos,” ii. 184), the other a passage in 
the Vitry Mahzor (p. 462), the usual system is called 
the Tiberian (= T), the one discovered in 1889 the 
Babylonian (= B), and the third the Palestinian (= 
P). These designationsare understood to denote the 
places where these systems were in vogue, implying 
nothing as to their place of origin. They may be 
used, for convenience’ sake, just as are the terms 
“Semitic” and * Hamitic " as applving to languages. 
The objection that Tiberian is also Palestinian is not 
valid: the latter probably dates from a time when 
the Tiberian was not yet in existence, a supposition 
borne out by internal evidence. The Arabic system 
is designated by A, the Nestorian Syriac by Sy, the 
samaritan by Sa. 

The Babylonian system shows in the various 
manuscripts different stages of development, which 
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ean, however, be reduced to three leading types: 
the composite type (B!), represented chiefly by the 
“Codex Petropolitanus,” dated 916; 

The Baby- the simplified type (B?), found chiefly 
lonian in Targum manuscripts and Neo-He- 

System. brew texts; and the type (B?), repre- 

sented by the Berlin MS. or. qu. 680. 
The first two types show not infrequently Tiberianin- 
fluence. The } in B! is Tiberian; so is the * dagesh ”- 
point in B". PD! denotes dagesh and vowellessness, 
not, as do all other types and systems, by a sign 
attached to the consonant, but by a modification of 
the preceding vowel. Its phonetic theory is evident- 
ly different from all the rest. One will not go far 
astray in seeing here the influences of the Hindu 
and the Greek grammatical system respectively. 
P? is a simplification of B! adapted to the needs of 
Aramaic. D? is a modification of B! with the help 
of P, from which system it has borrowed its *rafe"- 
sign and the conception of dagesh. 

The Palestinian system has come down in a few 
fragments, not all of which have yet been published. 
This system also shows a gradual development; the 
classification into types, however, must remain ten- 

tative until all the material shall have 
The Pales- been made accessible. According to 
tinian Dr. Kahle (“Der Masoretische Text,” 

System. p. 29, note 1), the fragments of the 

Cairo genizah, still unpublished, pre- 
sent the oldest type (P'); an intermediate type was 
published by the writer in the * American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature,” vol. xv. (P?); 
the third type (P?) is contained in the texts pub- 
lished by Neubauer (in “J. Q. R." vii. 861) and 
Kahle (Stade's “Zeitschrift,” xxi. 2978). This sys- 
tem is based on B! and shows the transition to B$, 
T, Sa, Sy, and A. "The position of the vowel-signs 
in P is, as in B, above the letters and thrown to the 
left, or, more correctly, over the space between the 
letters when the spelling is defective, and over the 
vowel-letters when the text is written “plene.” 
The cases of plene writing have evidently deter- 
mined the position of the vowel-sign. It is not im- 
possible that the inventors of these two systems, like 
the later grammarians, supposed every vowel to be 
followed actually or virtually by a vowel-letter, so 
that the sign may always be intended for the latter. 
While the above is the rule, the vowels are at times 
found within the letter (B?) or beneath it; some- 
times both below and over the letter; at other times 
the vowel-sign above the consonant isrepeated over 
the following vowel-letter (P?). The dagesh-, map- 
pik-, and shewa-signs (see Notation Table, p. 448) 
may be placed on the consonant to which they be- 
long or on the preceding consonant. P?differs from P? 
chiefly by having differentiated the e-vowelinto and é. 

The Tiberian system is based on B! (comp. Præ- 
torius in “Z. D. M. G.” liii. 195) and P. 
Like P3, it has differentiated the e- 
vowel  Allitssigns, with the excep- 
tion of two within and one above the 
consonants, are written below the let- 
ters. The accentual system seems to 


The Tibe- 
rian and 

Accentual 
Systems. 


have originated with P, since the vowel- and accent- 


signs in that system seem to have been cast in one 
mold. The accents were then transferred to B! and 


impossible to give the exact date. 


mechanically supplemented by the conjunctive 
accents, which had later developed in T. As Præto- 
rius has shown, these conjunctive accents are based 
on the Greek neumes of the early Middle Ages. 
The disjunctive accents, however, seem to have de- 
veloped from the Greek interpunction-marks (comp. 
Kahle in “Z. D. M. G.” lv. 167 et seq. ; see. also 
Consolo in * Verhandlungen des Internationalen 
Orientalisten-Kongresses,” xiii. 214 e£ seq.). 

In trying to determine the date when vocalization 
was first introduced the terminus a quo and the 
terminus ad quem must first be ascertained. Elijah 
Levitra had already pointed out that the Talmudim 
and Midrashim do not mention vowel-signs or vowel- 
names, in spite of there having been abundant op- 

portunity todoso. From this fact he 
Date of In- concluded that vocalization and ac- 
troduction centuation are post-Talmudic. The 
of Vocal- earliest dated mention of vocalization 
ization. is that of Saadia Gaon and his con- 
temporaries. Between the dates 500 
and 900 the following data are to be considered: 
Even Aaron ben Moses ben Asher, whose ancestor 
in the sixth generation flourished in the second 
half of the eighth century, was ignorant of the 
origin of the vowel-points. A stil older author- 
ity than Ben Asher the Elder, R. Phinehas, the 
head of the academy, is quoted as authority for 
T. If this R. Phinehas be identical with the 
payyetan mentioned after Kalir b. Saadia Gaon 
(“ Agron,” ed. Harkavy, p. 112), he must have lived 
early in the eighth century, or must have been con- 
temporary with Khalil ibn Ahmad (719-729), to 
whom the introduction of the Arabic system is at- 
tributed. Assuming that À and T were introduced 
about 750, these being based on P and B, the date 
for P must be about 700, since the age of P is condi- 
tioned by the zero-sign it uses, and that sign, together 
with the system of Arabic numerals to which it 
belongs, was first introduced by Mashallah (comp. 
NUMBERS AND NUMERALS). The date for B! must, 
therefore, be between 500 and 700; it is at present 
If vocalized 
manuscripts exist which go back to the seventh cen- 
tury (Harkavy's note to the Hebrew transiation of 
Graetz's “ Hist.” iii. 160), then the date of B! must 
be about 600. The contention of C. D. Ginsburg 
(“Introduction to the Hebrew Bible," p. 451) that 
the late “Masseket Soferim” did not know the 
vowels is out of the question. How could it be 
ignorant of vowels when it knew the accents? The 
work is a compilation, and the passage Ginsburg 
quotes to prove his deduction is taken from older 
sources. The Nestorian Syriac vocalization is no 
doubt contemporary with A and T (comp. Duval, 
“Gram. Syr.” § 71). 

When in the course of time the origin of the 

vowel- and accent-signs was forgotten, some attrib- 

uted their invention to Adam, others 
Controver- dated it from the Sinaitic revelation, 
sies About while others traced it to Ezra or the 
Age of Vo- Great Synagogue. Elijah Levita was 
calization. the first to point out their post-Tal- 

mudic origin. The work in which he 
had embodied his views was soon translated into 
Latin by his pupil S. Münster (1589). Coming as it 
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did in the time of the Reformation, Levita’s theory 
was seized upon by the warring parties and led to 
numerous controversies, The most noted one was 
that between Cappellus and the Buxtorfs. . On the 
Jewish side Levita was answered by Azariah dei 
Rossi in his * Me’or ‘Enayim.” S. D. Luzzatto pub- 
lished in 1852 his “Dialogues sur la Kabbale et le 
Zohar et sur l'Antiquité de la Punctuation et de 
l'Aecentuation dans la Langue Hébraique," placing 
himself on the side of Levita. That work called forth 
many answers, of which the most scholarly was that 
by Jacob Bachrach (* Ishtadalut ‘im ShaDaL,” War- 
saw, 1896). Firkovich claimed to have discovered 
doeuments proving the invention of vocalization 
to be of Naraite origin; 
shown to be forgeries (comp. Harkavy's notes to 


but these have been - 


G. lv.; M. M. Kalish, Hebr. Gram. ii. 08 ct seq. M 
Lenormant, Essai sur la Propag. de VAh. Phén. i. 307- 
920; C. Levias, in Hebrew Union College Annual, 1904. 
S. D. Luzzatto, Dialogues sur la Kabbale et le Zohar et sur 
l'Antiquité dela Punctuation ct de VAccentuation dans 
la Langue Hébraique, Göritz, 1852: idem, in Pollak's Hali. 
Kot Kedem, pp. 23 et seq., Amsterdam, 1846; idem, in Ha- 
Maggia, iv., No. 24; G. Margoliouth, in Proc. Soc. Dil. 
Arch, xv. 164-205; P. Mordel in Ha-Shiloah, v. 232 et 
seq., X. 481 et seq.; J. Olshausen, in Monatsberichte der 
Derliner Akademie, July, 1865; S. Pinsker, Einleitung in 
das Babytonisen-Hebrdische Punktationssystem, Vienna, 
1908; F. Praetorius, Ueber die Herkunft der Hebr. Accente, 
Berlin, 1901; idem, Die Uebernahme der Prüh-Mittelgric- 
chischen Neumen Durch dic Juden, Berlin, 1892; idem, inZ, 
D. M. G. liii. 195; S. L. Rapoport, Hebräische Briefe, pp. 15, 
91; Roediger, in Hall. Allgem. Literaturzeit. 1848, No. 169, 
_, Older literature on the subject is given in Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. 
ii. 475, iv. 214: Carpzov, Critica Sacra, p. 242: Gesenius, 
Gesch. der Hebriiischen Sprache, 88 48-56. Modern period- 
ical literature is given in Schwab, Répertoire, Index. 

On thé controversy between Cappellus and Buxtorf comp. 
Diestel, Gesch. des Alt. Test. in der Christl. Kirche, s.v, 
Vocalzeichen; G. Schnedermann, Die Controverse des L 
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Jaisa) 


a, &|3[3] (3) 33| 3 
à a|3[3] (3) 3 5 
ela [a] (3) 3 
e|3l31 (4) 33/1 3 
ia [3] (3) à 5 
ula [3] (3) 3 5 
o|3 33] 4 


[qp d 


-{3] (3) 


Vocal Shewa {2 


Silent Shewa 


Hatef 
Rafe 
Dagesh 


Mappik 


The bracketed forms in B! ure used before dagesh ; 


Graetz's “Hist.” Hebr. transl, iii. 160, 175, 485). 
See PUNCTUATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ackermann, Das Hermeneutische Ele- 
ment der Bihlischen cLecentuation, pp. 1-80, Berlin, 1893; 
W. Bacher, Die Anfünge der Hebrüischen Grammatik, 
in Z. D. M. G. xlix. 13-20; J. Bachrach, Sefer ha-Y «has, 
Warsaw, 1851; idem, Ishtadalut ‘im ShaDaL, 2 vols., 
Warsaw, 1896; H. Barnstein, The Turgum of Onkelos to 
Genesis, pp. 6 et seg., Leipsic, 1896; S. Bernfeld, in Oxar 
ha-Sifrut, iv. 347-3860; A. Büchler, in Silzungsberichte 
der Wiener Akademie, 1891, 1901; H. Ewald, in Jahr- 
bücher der Bibl. Wissenschaft, i. 160-179; J. Fürst, 
Gesch. des Karüert. i. 19 et scq., 134 et scq. A. Geiger, 
Urschrift, pp. 481-490; I. Guidi, Bolletino, i. 430; P. Haupt, 
in Journal American Oriental Soc. vol. xxii: Hupfeld. 
in Theot. Stud. und Kritik. 1837, pp. 051—150; - Rahle, 


in Stade's Zeitschrift, xxi. 273 et seg.; idem, in Z. D. M. 
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2 2 Bn 1 
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the parenthetie forms before a vowelless consonant, 


Cappellus mit den Buxtorfcen, Leipsic, 1879 (comp. I. Deren- 
bourg in Revue Critique, 1879, pp. 450 et. seq.) ; Hersmann, 
Zur Gesch. des Streites über die Entstehung der He- 
brdischen Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885, See also bibliographies 
to the articles ACCENTS and MASORAH. 

T. C. L. 


VOGEL, SIR JULIUS: Agent-general in Lon- 
don for New Zealand; born in London Feb. 25, 
1885; died there March 18,1899. He was the son of 
Albert Lee Vogel, and was educated at University 
College School. Left an orphan, he emigrated to 


‘Australia in 1959. Disappointed with his progress 


at the gold-diggings, he fell back' upon his liter- 
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ary ability and became editor and proprietor of sev- 
eral Victorian newspapers. Hestood for Parliament 
in 1861, but was unsuccessful, and emigrated to 
Dunedin, New Zealand, where he bought a half 
interest in the “Otago Witness” and started the 
“Otago Daily Times," the first daily paper in New 
Zealand. In 1862 Vogel was elected to the provin- 
cial council of Otago, and four years later became 
the head of the provincial government, a post which 
he held till 1869. In 1863 he was elected a member of 
the New Zealand House of Representatives, and on 
retiring from the provincial government in 1869, he 
joined the Fox ministry as colonial treasurer, after- 
ward becoming successively postmaster-general, 
commissioner of customs, and telegraph commis- 
sioner, The Fox ministry having been forced to re- 
sign, Vogel carried a vote of want of confidence in 
their successors, and in Oct., 18/2, returned to power 
as leader in the Lower House, colonial treasurer, and 
postmaster-general. In 1878 Vogel became prime 
minister of the colony. In 1875-76 he visited Eng- 
land, and afterward resumed the premiership. From 
1876 to 1881 he was agent-general for New Zealand 
in London, and in 1884 was again a member of the 
government of thecolony. He finally gave up colo- 
nial office in 1887, from which date he resided in Eng- 
land. Hoe was made C.M.G. in 1872, and K.C. M.G. 
in 1875, and received special permission to retain 
the colonial title of “Honorable” during his life. 
He unsuccessfully contested Penryn in 1880 as an 
Imperialist. 

Sir Julius Vogel’s principal achievement as a 
colonial statesman was the discovery that the sa- 
vings of the mother country could, with mutual 
advantage, be obtained by the colonies and ap- 
plied to the construction of railways and other 
public works. That his system of finance was on 
the whole successful was amply proved by the pros- 
perous state of the Australasian colonies. Sir Julius 
Vogel was the author of the act by virtue of which 
Colonial stock has been inscribed at the Bank of 
England and has become a popular investment for 


trustees. His project of law was-accepted by the 


imperial government to the equal benefit of all the 
colonies, His scheme of public borrowing for the 
colony of New Zealand was put into effect in 1870, 
and within the next ten years the colony borrowed 
£22,500,000 at diminishing rates of interest, the pop- 
ulation rose from 250,000 to 500,000, the extent of 
land under cultivation increased from 1,000,000 
to 4,000,000 acres, and the value of exports from 
£500,000 to £1,500,000. It is also stated that in the 
same ten years he introduced 100,000 immigrants 
and caused 1,200 miles of railway to be constructed. 
During a visit to England he established the ex- 
isting mail service between New Zealand and San 
Francisco. In his first premiership he sct on foot 
the government life-insurance system and organized 
the New Zealand Public Trusteeship. He was one 
of the first to advocate imperial federation. 

Sir Julius Vogel wrote a novel entitled * Anno 
Domini 2000, or Woman's Destiny"; it was pub- 
lished in 1889, and passed through several editions. 
One of his sons, Frank Leon Vogel, was killed on 


Dec. 4, 1898, while serving with Major Wilson's 
force against the Matabele. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 18, 1899; Gisborne, Hist. 
d Zealand; G. W. Rusden, Hist. of New Zealand, 
vols. ii., iii. 
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VOGELSTEIN, HERMANN: German rabbi 
and historian; born at Pilsen, Bohemia, Jan. 8, 1870. 
His father was Heinemann Vogelstein, rabbi of 
Stettin. Vogelstein received his education at his 
native town, the gymnasium at Stettin, and 
the universities and Jewish theological seminaries 
at Berlin and Breslau (Ph.D. and rabbi 1894). In 
1895 he became rabbi in Oppeln, and since 1897 he 
has been rabbi at Königsberg, East Prussia. 

He is the author of “ Die Landwirtschaft in Paläs- 
tina zur Zeit der Mischnah” (Berlin, 1894) and, to- 
gether with Rieger, of the first volume of “ Geschichte 
der Juden in Rom,” the second volume being written 
by Rieger alone (Berlin, 1896). The “Geschichte” 
gained one of the prizes offered by the Zunz- 
stiftung. 
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VOICE OF HEAVEN. See Bat Kor. 
VOICE OF ISRAEL. Sce PERIODICALS. 
VOICE OF JACOB. See PERIODICALS. 


VOID AND VOIDABLE CONTRACTS. See 
CONTRACT. 


VOLOZHIN : Russian town in the government 
of Wilna; at the present time (1905) it belongs to 
Prince Tishkewitz. As in most other Lithuanian 
towns, the Jews constitute the greater part of the 
population. Jews settled there about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Volozhin is celebrated for 
the rabbinical school which existed there until 1892. 
This school, or yeshibah, which was founded in 1803 
by Hayyim b. Solomon, a pupil of the renowned 
Elijah, Gaon of Wilna, was in direct opposition to 
the Hasidic movement that spread through Lithu- 
ania in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
At the head of this conservative opposition, the 
members of which were styled “ Mitnaggedim” (op- 
ponents), stood the Gaon of Wilna. He recognized 
that, in order to combat successfully the Hasidic 
movement, the love of Talmudic study must be 
aroused and strengthened. One way of doing 
this was to establish a great Talmudic academy, 
where the letter of the Law would be studied sys- 
tematically. Death, however, removed him before 
his cherished plan could be carried out, and the task 
was left to his pupil Hayyim b. Solomon. 

Wilna already had two yeshibot, and there was 
no room for a third; so Volozhin was chosen, 
where had lived a number of such men as the 

author of “Sha’agat Aryeh” and Zal- 

The man Volozhiner. In order to attract 
Yeshibah. scholars to the institution two wise 
rules were laid down: (1) only those 

should be admitted who had distinguished them- 
selves in Talmudic study, and (2) the medieval custom 
of assigning yeshibah students each day to a differ- 
ent family, in which they received their meals free, 
should be abolished; the students to be either 


self-supporting, or maintained by the institution. 
Thus scholars, both rich and poor, focked to Volo- 


Voltaire 
ows 


zhin from all parts of Russia and the rest of Europe. 
For nearly a century it held its reputation as a place 
of the highest Talmudic learning, until finally, in 
1892, to the regret of all loversof Judaism, the doors 
of the school were shut by order of the Russian gov- 
ernment, 

The very spirit in which the institution was 
founded was the cause of its downfall. It was, as 
stated before, ultraconservative, tolerating nothing 
that looked like an innovation, and strongly op- 
posing all exoteric studies. For a long time it 
withstood the great wave of progress that swept 
over Russia in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
In 1887 Count Pahlen, who devoted a great deal of his 
time to the Jewish question, called together thirteen 
representative Jewish scholars of Russia in order to 
confer with them about the yeshibot. The confer- 
ence drew up a set of regulations for the manage- 
ment of such institutions, the most important of 
which were: that each day not less than three hours 
should be devoted to the teaching of the Russian 
language and literature and to other secular studies; 
that the teachers in these branches should be ap- 
pointed with the sanction of the government; that 
not more than twelve hours each day should be con- 
sumed in study; and that the chief rabbi should be 
responsible for the conduct of his pupils. 

The chiefs of the yeshibot, fearing that secular 
studies would * poison the minds of thestudents and 
turn them away from the study of the Talmud,” 
stubbornly refused to introduce these innovations; 
they feared also that Orthodox Jews would with- 
hold their contributions from the school. In 1891 
Count Delianov, then minister of education, sub- 
mitted a similar plan to the authorities of the school 
in Volozhin; but, seeing that his instruetions were 
not carried out, he closed its doors on Jan. 22, 1892. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Kerem and Ha-Meliz, 1892; fontziklo- 

pedicheski Slovar, vol. vii. i 

H. R. J. Go. 

VOLTAIRE : French poet, historian, and essay- 
ist; born at Paris Nov. 21, 1694; died there May 80, 
1778. His name was originally François Marie 
Arouet; but about 1718 he assumed the name of Vol- 
taire. 
active and popular champions of free thought and 
as an ardent advocate of religious as well as political 
liberty. It is the more surprising that he who, in 
his “ Traité sur la Tolerance ” (1766), vindicated Jean 
Calas, the victim of Catholic fanaticism, and who, 
in his “ Lettres Chinoises,” bitterly attacked religious 
bigotry, should have fostered anti-Jewish senti- 
ments. His personal experiences with Jews would 
hardly suffice to explain such inconsistency. He 
alleges that, while an exile in London (1726), he had 
a letter of credit drawn on a Jewish banker, whom 
he refers to once as “ Medina” and another time as 
“ Acosta,” and through whose bankruptcy he lost 
the greater part of 20,000 francs. In Potsdam, 
where he was the guest of Frederick the Great, he 
had a disagreeable experience with a Jew named 
Abraham Hirsch. In his treaty of peace with Sax- 
ony (1745) Frederick had stipulated that Saxon 
bonds (* Steuerscheine") held by his subjects should 
be redeemed at their face value, although they were 
then listed at 85 per cent below par. At the same time 
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it was ordered that no Prussian subject might pur- 
chase any of these bonds after the declaration of 
peace. Voltaire nevertheless ordered Hirsch to buy 
such bonds for him, giving him notes for the amount, 
while Hirsch deposited with Voltaire jewelry as ge- 
curity. Subsequently Veitel-Heine EPHRAIM offered 
Voltaire more favorable conditions, and he therefore 
withdrew his order from Hirsch. The last-named, 
who had already discounted Voltaire’s notes, was 
arrested; but the enemies of the poet used the whole 
unsavory transaction as a means of attacking him. 
The king himself wrote a satire against Voltaire in 
the form of a drama entitled “Tantale en Procès”. 
and Hirsch was discharged after having paid a com- 
paratively small fine. Voltaire himself refers to 
this incident in his humorous way, naturally pre. 
senting himself as having been duped. While it 
hardly had the effect of filling him with anti-Jewish 
sentiments, it inspired him, in his “ Dictionnaire 
Philosophique Portatif ” (1764), to make some un- 
favorable remarks about the Jews. He charges 
them with greed and selfishness, saying that their 
only ideals are children and money. 

It seems that, aside from his desire to select any 
subject apt to furnish an opportunity to display his 
humorous satire and give hima chance to attack 
the Bible, Voltaire had no intention of antagonizing 
the Jews, In his reply to Isaac de PrxTOo, who 
wrote an apology for the Jews entitled “ Apologie 
pour la Nation Juive,” Voltaire admitted as much. 
He recognized the fact that there were respectable 
Jews, and he did not wish to wound the feelings of 
his opponent by references to the people of Israel 
as represented in the Bible. Antoine GuENE, who 
defended the Bible against the attacks of Voltaire, 
embodied in his "Lettres de Quelques Juifs" De 
Pinto's apology together with the correspondence to 
which it gave rise. Voltaire replied in a pamphlet, 
“Un Chrétien Contre Six Juifs” (1776), without ta- 
king up the Jewish question. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Voltaire und die Juden, in Monats- 
schrift, 1868, pp. 161-174, 201, 223; idem, Gesch. xi. 48-54; 
Becker, Voltaire et les Juifs, in Archives, xliii. 85 et seq. 
Mathias Kahn, ib. xxxviii. 436 et seg.; Lazard, Voltaire et les 
Juifs, in Univ. Isr. xli. 1, 126: Bluemner, Voltaire im Pro- 
zesse mit Abraham Hirsch, in Deutsches Museum, 1868, 
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VOLTERRA, AARON HAI: Liturgical poet 
of the first half of the eighteenth century; rabbi of 
the Italian communities in Massa e Carrara. He was 
the author of a prayer entitled “ Bakkashah,” or “ Elef 
Shin.” The latter name, however, is misleading; 
for in the entire prayer, in which each word begins 
with the letter “shin,” this letter occurs only 700 
times, and not, as this title would indicate, 1,000 
times. In his preface the author states that numer- 
ous difficulties obliged him to resort to artificial word- 
formations, in which he felt that the license of 
poetry justified him. The poem, which begins with 
the words *Shaddai shoken shehakim," is accompa- 
nied by a commentary containing a glossary of the 
Talmudic terms occurring in it. A second poem by 
Volterra, forming an eightfold acrostic of the au- 
thor's name, commences “‘Alekem ishim ekra,” and 
is written after the style of the poems of Jedaiah b. 
Abraham Bedersi. These two works were published 
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together under the title “Bakkashah Hadashah” 
(Leghorn, 1740). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. Index, 8. v. ; Nepi-Ghirondi, Tole- 
dot Gedole Yisrael, p. 30; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 77; 
Benjacob, Ogar ha-Sefarim, p. 82; Mortara, Indice, p. 69. 
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VOLTERRA, MESHULLAM BEN MENA- 
HEM: Italian jeweler of the fifteenth century. He 
lived in Florence, where he and his father, Menahem 
pen Aaron Volterra (who in 1460 was worth 100,000 
ducats), carried on a business in precious stones. 
According to Abraham Portaleone, Volterra wrote a 
book on jewelry. In 1481 he undertook a journey 
to the Orient, going by way of Rhodes to Alexandria, 
where there were at that time only sixty Jewish 
families. Here he saw a beautiful manuscript of 
the Hebrew Bible, which the natives claimed had 
peen written by Ezra. In Cairo, where he bought 
gems, great honor was shown him by the nagid of 
the city, the wealthy Solomon ben Joseph, whose 
father also had been nagid, as well as body-physi- 
cian to the sultan. 

On July 29 Volterra reached Jerusalem, where at 
that time there were 250 Jewish families. Here both 
he and his companion became dangerously ill. He 
then passed through Jaffa and Damascus to Crete, 
where he was shipwrecked, lost his precious stones, 
and again became very ill. His life was saved only 
by the self-sacrificing care of a German Jewish phy- 
sicinn. Volterra finally reached Venice in October. 
His account of the journey, which has been pre- 
served in manuscript in the Laurentiana (cod. xi. 8, 
p. 128), was first published by Luncz in his “ Jeru- 
salem” (i. 166-219). 

Volterra had a brother Raphael, who was en- 
gaged in the book-trade. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
231: Portaleone, Shilte ha-Gibborim, p. 29a; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 76; Berliner, Magazin, vii. 119; Luncz, Je- 
rusalem, iii. 50. 
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VOORSANGER, JACOB: American rabbi; 
born at Amsterdam, Holland, Nov. 18, 1852. He 
was educated at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of Amsterdam, and received the degree of D.D. 
from the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. He 
has officiated as rabbi at Philadelphia (1873-76), 
Washington, D. C. (1876-77) Providence, R. I. 
(1877-78), Houston, Tex. (1878-86), and, since 1886, 
at the Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco, Cal. In 
1894 he was appointed professor of Semitic languages 
and literature at the University of California, which 
oflice he still holds (1905); he officiates also as chap- 
lain and special lecturer at the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 

From 1881 to 1888 Voorsanger was editor of “The 
Jewish South” (Houston, Tex.) , and from 1888 to 
1886 of the “Sabbath Visitor” (Cincinnati, O.). In 
1805 he founded “Emanu-El,” of which paper he 
is still editor. He is the author of “ Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s Life and Works.” l 
BI OGRATILY The American Jewish Year Book, 5664, p. 

A. ET. H. 


VORARLBERG: Extreme western district of 
the Austrian empire. In the Middle Ages it was 
called * Vor dem Arlberg," and was divided into the 
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estates of Bregenz, Feldkirch, and Bludenz. To 

these was added in 1560 the imperial county of 

Hohenems. The first three districts were held by 

the counts of Montfort- Werdenberg, but gradually 

came under Austrian control, Jews were in Vorarl- 
berg as early as the fourteenth century. They were 
for the most part exiles from Switzerland and the 

German and Austrian countries bordering the Lake 

of Constance, and they ventured to settle only in the 

immediate neighborhood of the lord of Vorarlberg 
or his bailiffs. The “Stadtrecht” of Feldkirch 

(printed and discussed in "Zeit. für die Gesch. des 

Oberrheins," xxi. 129-171) contains four regulations 

referring to Jews (folios 8b, 18b, 15a). ‘The state- 

ments made by modern historians regarding perse- 
cutions at Feldkirch in 1848-49 on account of the 

Black Death, and in 1443-44 because of an accusa- 

tion of ritual murder, have been shown to be erro- 

neous and due to the confusion of Feldkireh in 

Vorarlberg with Waldkirch in Baden, both of which 

were formerly called * Veltkilch " (Salfeld, “ Mar- 

tyrologium," p. 69, Berlin, 1898). It is known that 
the Black Death did not break out in Vorarlberg in 

1948-49; and the episode of the ritual murder of 

1443—44 took place in Baden, principally at Con- 

stance, 

When Feldkirch became an Austrian dependency, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, the Jews left 
this district entirely. The account of the scattered 
settlements later found in various villages forms 
part of the history of the Jews of HoHENEMS, who 
founded in 1617, under Count Caspar, a community 
which still exists. Thus there was a settlement 
from 1676 to 1744 in the village of Sulz, near Feld- 
kirch, the place whence the family of Prof. Salo- 
mon Sulzer originally came. Jews lived in the city 
and territory of Bregenz in the Middle Ages, but 
were all expelled from the country by an edict of 
1559. Since 1617 Hohenems has had a Jewish com- . 
munity, to which all the Jews of Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg were assigned by the law of 1890. The Jews 
of Vorarlberg have frequently distinguished them- 
selves in the history of the country, as, for instance, 
in the war with Napoleon in 1809, and have con- 
tributed much to the promotion of commerce and 
industry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tänzer, Gesch. der Juden in Tyrol und Vor- 
arlberg, vol. i; idem, Gesch. der Juden in Hohenems und 
dem Uebrigen Vorarlberg, 1903-04. 

D. A. TA. 


VORSPIEL. See MARRIAGE, 
VOSKHOD. See RussiA—PERIODICALS. 


VOSSIUS, ISAAC. 
RAEL. 

VOWS (Hebr. * nedarim ”): Promises made under 
religious sanction, In Talmudic law distinction is 
made between two principal kinds of vows: (1) A 
voluntary promise to bring a sacrifice which he who 
makes the vow is not otherwise in duty bound to 
bring; ora promise to give a certain sum to pur- 
poses of common charity or education. Such vows 
are called “nidre hekdesh” (=“ dedications ”), and 
of these there are two specific kinds. (a) When 
he who promises points toward the object which he 
intends to give, and says, “This I dedicate to such 


See MANASSEH BEN Is- 
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and such a holy or charitable cause,” then he is not 
bound to replace the thing if it is lost. (2) If, on 
the other hand, he says, *I promise such and such 
an object, or such and such à sum of money, to be 
devoted to that purpose," then he is bound to replace 
it if it becomes lost. The former kind of vows are 
called * nedabah " (= * gift”); the latter kind *ne- 
der” (—* promise"), (2) The second chief kind of 
vows consists in promises made to abstain from the 
enjoyment of certain things, he who promises say- 
ing: “Ideny myself the enjoyment of this thing, as 
of a thing sanctified.” Such vows are called * nidre 
issar " (— * promises of prohibition or deprivation ?). 
Such a vow is valid even if a second party imposes 
it upon the votary, he answering with an “ Amen” 
and thereby accepting it. 

A vow is valid only if made voluntarily, with- 
out any compulsion from without; and the votary 
must also be conscious of the scope or character of 
his vow. A promise made by mistake, or one ex- 
acted by compulsory measures, is invalid. The age 
of discretion with reference to promises is for men 
the beginning of the thirteenth year, for women the 

beginning of the twelfth, at which 
Validity of ages the votaries are supposed to un- 
Vows. derstand the importance of a vow 
(Maimonides, “ Yad,” Nedarim, xi. 1). 
A father may annul the vows made by his daughter; 
and a husband may annul those of his wife, if they 
be of such a nature that the keeping of them would 
cause distress to the wife. The father or the hus- 
band may, however, annul such vows only on the 
very day when he is informed of their having been 
given (Num. xxx. 2-17; Ned. x. 8; Maimonides, l.c. 
xii. 1 et 8eq.). 

Any vow, be it a dedication (“neder hekdesh ”), 
or a promise of prohibition or deprivation (“neder 
issar ”), can, in case the promisor regrets it, be de- 
clared void by an ordained teacher, or by three un- 
ordained teachers (Maimonides, “Yad,” Shebu‘ot, 
vi.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 228, where the 
conditions are specified on which a vow can be an- 
nulled). To impose vows on oneself was discouraged 
by the sages of the Mishnah and the Talmud: “ Do 
not form a habit of making vows,” says an old 
baraita (Ned. 20a). Samuel said: “He who makes 
a vow, even though he fulfil it, commits a sin” 
(jb. 22a). The making of vows was tolerated only 
whenit was donein order to rid oneself of bad habits, 
or in order to encourage oneself to do good ; buteven 
in such cases one should strive for the desired end 
without the aid of vows (Yoreh De'ah, 208, 207). 
More specific rules regarding vows are contained 
in Maimonides’ “Yad,” Nedarim, and in Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 203-285. See also NEDARIM. 


W. B. J. Z. L. 


VULGATE: Latin version of the Bible author- 
ized by the Council of Trent in 1546 as the Bible of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It was the product 
of the work of Jerome, one of the most learned and 
scholarly of the Church leaders of the early Chris- 
tian centuries. The earliest Latin version of the 
Scriptures seems to have originated not in Rome, 
but in one of Rome’s provinces in North Africa. 
An Old Latin version of the New Testament was 


extant in North Africa in the second century c.e., 
and it is thought that a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Latin was made in the 


Earlier same century. Indeed, Tertullian (v, 
Latin 160-240) seems to have known a Latin 
Transla-  Dible. There were at least two early 
tions. Latin translations, one called the At. 


riean and the other the European. 
These, based not on the Hebrew, but on the Greek, 
are thought to have been made before the text-work 
of such scholars as Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius, 
and hence would be valuable for the discovery of 
the Greek text with which Origen worked. But the 
remains of these early versions are scanty. Jerome 
did not translate or revise several books found in the 
Latin Bible, and consequently the Old Latin versions 
were put in their places in the later Latin Bible. 
These Old Latin versions are represented in tho 
books of Esdras, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch. 
and Maccabees, and in the additions to Daniel and 
Esther. The Psalter also exists in a revised form, 
and the books of Job and Esther, of the Old Latin, 
are found in some ancient manuscripts. Only three 
other fragmentary manuscripts of the Old Testament 
in Old Latin are now known to be in existence. 
Jerome was born of Christian parents about 840- 
842, at Stridon, in the province of Dalmatia. He 
received a good education, and carried on his studies 
at Rome, being especially fascinated by Vergil, Ter- 
ence, and Cicero. Rhetoric and Greek also claimed 
part of his attention. At Trier in Gaul he took up 
theological studies for several years. In 374 he 
traveled in the Orient. In asevere illness he was so 
impressed by a dream that he dropped secular stud- 
ies. But his time had not been lost. He turned his 
briliant mind, trained in the best schools of the 
day, to sacred things. Like Moses and Paul, he 
retired to a desert, that of Chalcis, near Antioch, 
where he spent almost five years in profound study 
of the Scriptures and of himself. At this period he 
sealed a friendship with Pope Damasus, who later 
opened the door to him for the great work of his 
life. In 379 Jerome was ordained presbyter at An- 
tioch. Thence he went to Constantinople, where he 
was inspired by the expositions of Gregory Nazian- 
zen. In882 he reached Rome, where he lived about 
three years in close friendship with Damasus. 
Foralong time the Church had felt the need of 
a good, uniform Latin Bible. Pope Damasusat first 
asked his learned friend Jerome to 


Jerome’s prepare a revised Latin version of the 
Bible- | New Testament. In388the Four Gos- 
Revision pels appeared in a revised form, and 
Work. at short intervals thereafter the Acts 
and the remaining books of the New 

Testament. These latter were very slightly altered 


by Jerome. Soon afterward he revised the Old 
Latin Psalter simply by the use of the Septuagint. 
The name given this revision was the “Roman Psal- 
ter," in distinction from the “Psalterium Vetus.” 
The former was used in Rome and Italy down to 
Pius V. (1566-72), when it was displaced by the 
* Gallican Psalter" (so called because first adopted 
in Gaul), another of Jerome's revisions (made about 
387), based on many corrections of the Greek text 
by reference to other Greek versions. About the 
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end of 884 Pope Damasus died, and Jerome left 
Rome to travel and study in Bible lands. In 389 he 
settled at Bethlehem, assumed charge of a monas- 
tery, and prosecuted his studies with great zeal. 
He secured a learned Jew to teach him Hebrew for 
still better work than that he had been doing. 
His revision work had not yet ceased, for his Book 
of Job appeared as the result of the same kind of 
study as had produced the *Gallican Psalter.” He 
revised some other books, as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, and Chronicles, of which his revisions 
are lost, though their prefaces still exist. 

But Jerome soon recognized the poor and unsatis- 
factory state of the Greek texts that he was obliged 


touse. This turned his mind and thought to the 
originalHebrew. Friends, too, urged 

Jerome's him to translate certain books from 
Bible- the original text. As a resultant of 
Transla- long thought, and in answer to many 


tion Work. requests, Jerome spent fifteen years, 
890 to 405, on a new translation of the 
Old Testament from the original Hebrew text. He 
began with the books of Samuel and Kings, for 
which he wrote a remarkable preface, really an in- 
troduction to the entire Old Testament. He next 
translated the Psalms, and then the Prophets and 
Job. In 894-896 he prepared a translation of Esdras 
and Chronieles. After an interval of two years, 
during which he passed through a severe illness, he 
took up his arduous labors, and produced transla- 
tions of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs. 
The Pentateuch followed next, and the last canonical 
books, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Esther, were com- 
pleted by 404. The Apocryphal parts of Daniel and 
Esther, and Tobitand Judith, all translated from the 
Aramaic, completed Jerome’s great task. The re- 
mainder of the Apocryphal books he left without 
revision or translation, as they were not found in the 
Hebrew Bible. 
Jerome happily has left prefaces to most of his 
translations, and these documents relate how he did 
his work and how some of the earlier 


Jerome’s books were received. Evidently he 
Transla- was bitterly criticized by some of his 

tion former best friends. His replies show 
in Later that he was supersensitive to criti- 
Times. cism, and often hot-tempered and 


stormy. His irritability and his sharp 
retorts to his critics rather retarded than aided the 
reception of his translation. But the superiority of 
the translation gradually won the day for most of 
hiswork. The Council of Trent in 1546 authorized 
the Latin Bible, which was by that time a strange 
composite. The Old Testament was Jerome’s trans- 
lation from the Hebrew, except the Psalter, which 
was his Gallican revision; of the Apocryphal books, 
Judith and Tobit were his translations, while the 
remainder were of the Old Latin version. The New 


Testament was Jerome’s revision of the Old Latin- 
translation. These translations and revisions of 
translations, and old original translations, constitute 
the Vulgate, See also JEROME. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grützmacher, Hieronymus: eine Bihlio- 
graphische Studie, vol. i. Leipsic, 1901; S. Berger, Histoire 
dela Vulgate Pendant les Premieres Siecles du Moyen Age, 
Paris, 1898; H. J. White, Codex Amiatinus and Its Birth- 
place, in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, vol. ii., Oxford, 
1890; E. Nestle, Ein Jubiltium der Lateinischen Bibel, Tū- 
bingen, 1892; E. von Dobschütz, Studien zur Textkritik der 
Vulgata, Leipsic, 1891; Hastings. Dict. Dible. Seefuller bib- 
liography in S. Berger's work, mentioned above. 


T. I. M. P. 

VULTURE: The Hebrew terms rendered in one 
or the other of the English versions by “vulture” 
are: “daah ? (Lev. xi. 14) and its variant “dayyah” 
(Deut. xiv. 18 and Isa. xxxiv. 15 [R. V. “kite”]), 
*ayyah? (Lev. xi. 14; Deut. xiv. 18; Job xxviii. 
7 [R. V. “kite” and “falcon ”]), and “raham,” 
* rahamah ” (Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17 [À. V. “ gier- 
eagle ”]); all refer to unclean birds. The raham 
is identified with the Egyptian or Pharaoh's vul- 
ture (JVeophron percnopterus), called also by the Arabs 
“raham”; itis a migratory bird, known in Palestine 
and Arabia, returning from the south in the spring. 
The Hebrew * nesher " (always rendered by “eagle” 
in the A. and R. V.) also denotes large birds of 
prey in general, and in some passages refers par- 
ticularly to the vulture, or grifün-vulture, which 
belongs to the Vulturide family. So in Jer. xlix. 
16 and Job xxxix. 27-830, where the nesher is de- 
scribed as making its nest in the highest cliffs, which 
is characteristic of the vulture; or in Micah i. 16, 
where the bald-headedness of the nesher is alluded 
to (this can only refer to the vulture, which is de- 
void of true feathers on the head and neck); or when 
it is used as an image of an invading army (comp. 
Deut. xxviii. 49; Jer. xlviii. 40; Hos. viii. 1; Hab. 
i.8) The Romans also did not distinguish sharply 
between the eagle and the vulture (Pliny, “Nat. 
Hist." x. 8, xiii. 26). The griffin-vulture is most 
abundant in Palestine, where it breeds in colonies, 
while tlie kite is represented by four species. 

Besides all the Biblical terms for the vulture, the 
Talmud uses the name “ra’ah” on account of the 
keenness of the vulture's sight, * for it can, while 
in Babylon, sight carrion in Palestine" (Hul. 63b; 
B. M. 94b [Rashi]) In the passage of Hullin it is 
said that there are a hundred kinds of unclean birds 
in the Orient, all belonging to the vulture tribe 
(“min ayyah"). The proper name of the raham is 
ppw; it is called raham because with its ap- 
pearance mercy, that is, rain, is bestowed on the 
world, while the name panpay is due to its cry “ shir- 
krek " (Hul. 63a). In Hul. 25b is mentioned a bird 
of whose claws vessels were made, and which Rashi 
explains to be a griffin-vulture. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 112; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 167. 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 
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WA'AD ARBA' ARAZOT. See CouwcrL or | a shabua' ha-ben (B. K. 80a); and the author of the 
Four LANDS Vitry Mahzor mentions a festal gathering on the 

WA-ANI TEFILLATI (Ps. Ixix. 14 (A. V. | eve of the day of circumcision as an ancient Dad 
13): The introduction to the reading of the lesson | tional custom (p. 627). 
before the afternoon prayer on the Sabbath. Among In Germany the pressure of Business during the 
the Ashkenazim it is chanted by the hazzan to the | week finally fixed the gathering for the night of the 
prayer-inotive of the service (see Music, SyNAGOGAL) | Friday before the circumcision. The feast was then 
like U-Ba LE-Zryyon, which it follows in the Ger- | called “zakar” (male; comp. Isserlein, “Terumat 
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ha-Deshen," responsum No. 269), and in modern times 
it is termed “shalom zakar,” “shalom” meaning 
“peace,” and both indicating the birth of a male 
child and also implying an inquiry after the health 
of the mother as well as safety from persecution, 
The festival is considered a feast of merit (“se‘ud- 
dat mizwah?; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 265, 
12, note by Isserles). 

In eastern Europe the small boys of the neighbor- 
hood are accustomed to assemble every night of the 
week before the circumcision and recite the “Shema‘” 
and a few verses of the Bible,ending with “The Angel 
which redeemed ” (Gen. xlviii. 16), for which they are 
given nuts and sweetmeats. The ceremony is more 
elaborate in the Orient, especially in Jerusalem, 
where, even at the birth of a girl, two women act as 

nurses of the mother during the entire 

In Modern week, while two men in anoles room 
Times.  reciteand study the Scriptures and tik- 
kunim. The chief ceremony, however, 

is on the eve of the eighth day, when iil who actu- 
ally take part in the circumcision assemble together 


man ritual. Inthe later ritual tradition of the Seph- 
ardim, who sing it also in other portions of the 
liturgy, it is chanted by the congregation to the 
modern melody here transcribed. 

A E. L.C. 

WACHNACHT: The Judzo-German term for 
the night preceding the day of circumcision, spent 
in feasting and the recitation of hymns and prayers 
by the mohel, sandik, and members of the family. 
The ostensible object of the watch is to ward off the 
“evil spirit" and to drive away the “devils,” espe- 
cially LILITH, who is supposed to be inimical to the 
child about to enter into the covenant of Abraham. 
The cabalists deduce the peril of this time from 
the cireumstances attending the cireumcision of the 
son of Zipporah (Ex. iv. 24-26; Zohar, Lek Leka, 
98b); but the real purpose was to inquire after the 
health and needs of the mother, for the Rabbis ad- 
vised a similar procedure in the case of the sick (Ber. 
54b), and preparations were also made for the cere- 
mony and feasting accompanying the circumcision. 
Other plausible reasons for the watch were the re- 
peated edicts of the Gentile governments in theearly | with the friends of the parents at the house of the 
periods against circumcision rand the persecutions by | latter and pass the entire night in celebration of the 
Hadrian, so that those who took partin the ceremony | event, each guest bringing wine and cake as well as 
were obliged to adopt all precautionsand toassemble | a lamp with olive-oil for illumination. The Sephar- 
on the night before it to prevent publicity. Since | dim decorate their lamps with wreaths of flowers, 
circumcision could be performed only by day, the | and march in the street to the beating of a drum 
same need of caution required that all doors and | until they reach the house, where the hakam deliv- 
windows be closed and the daylight excluded, so | ers an address. The reading in the house consists 
that the ceremony was carried out by the light of | of selections from the Bible. a few chapters of mish- 
lamps and candles. Different communities had secret | nayot, including the Mishnah Bekorot if thechild is 
signs and signals to announce the * Wachnacht," | a first-born, and selections from the Zohar (Emden, 
such as the grinding of a millstone or the lighting of | “Siddur Bet Ya‘akob,” i. 99b-102a, Warsaw, 1881). 
alamp. The eve of circumcision itself was disguised | In his * Hemdat Yamim" (i, 8, Leghorn, 1762) Na- 
under the term “shabua‘ ha-ben” (week of the | than Benjamin Ghazzati transmits a rabbinical tra- 

n ; Sanh. 82b, and Rashi ad loc.). Even after the | dition that if the watch was observed with full 
persecutions had ceased, the lights were still lit ceremony throughout the eight days, or at least dur- 
(Yer. Set. i.. Rab, Samuel, and Rab Assi met at | ing the four preceding the. circumcision, the child 
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would be destined to remain faithful to God; while 
Aaron Berechiah of Modena recommended the reci- 


PS 


tation of the * Pittum ha-Ketoret " (* Ma‘abar Yab- 


bok,” vi. 8, 9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewinsohn, Mekore Minhagim, p. 65; Auer- 
bach, Berit Abraham, 2d ed., pp. 35-38, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. 1880; Glassberg, Zücron Berit la-Rishonim, Appendix, 
pp. 151-173, Cracow, 1892; Luncz, J erusalem.i.2; Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 143, note. 

A, J. D. E. 

WAGENSEIL, JOHANN CHRISTOPH: 
German Christian Hebraist; born at Nuremberg 
Nov. 96, 1683; died at Altdorf Oct. 9, 1705. In 
1667 he was made professor of history at Altdorf, 
and was professor of Oriental languages at the same 
university from 1674 to 1697, after which he occu- 
pied the chair of ecclesiastical law until his death. 
For his knowledge of Hebrew he was chiefly in- 
debted to Enoch Levi, who had come from Vienna 
to Fürth about 1670.  Wagenseil devoted his learn- 
ing to publishing anti-Christian works of Jewish 
authors, and undertook long journeys to gather his 
material. The fruit of this work is the collection 
entitled “Tela Ignea Satan, sive Arcani et Horri- 
biles Judæorum Adversus Christum, Deum, et Chris- 
tianam Religionem Libri” (Altdorf, 1681), which in- 
eludes the apologetic “Hizzuk Emunah” of the 
Karaite Isaac b. Abraham of Troki. Becoming con- 
vinced by the “Toledot Yeshu” that the Jews were 
guilty of blaspheming Jesus, Wagenseil addressed 
to all high potentates his * Denunciatio Christiana 
de Blasphemiis Judeorum in Jesum Christum ” (Alt- 
dorf, 1703), in which he implored them to restrain 
the dews from mocking at Jesus, Mary, the cross, 
the mass, and Christian teachings. Although he 
would have been pleased to see the Protestant princes 
show greater zeal in the conversion of the Jews, 
Wagenseil was opposed to forcible baptism and simi- 
lar measures, and devoted a special treatise to the 
refutation of the charge of ritual murder. 

Wagenseil wrote, besides the above - mentioned 
books, “Hoffnung der Erlosung Israels? (Leipsic, 
1705), which appeared in a second edition (Altdorf, 
1707), augmented by anumber of smaller works under 
the general title “ Benachrichtigungen Wegen Eini- 
ger die Gemeine Jüdischheit Betreffenden Sachen." 
This collection contains the following treatises: (1) 
* Quomodo cum Judo in Colloquio, Forte Fortuno 


Nato, Agendum”; (2) “Judæos non Uti Sanguine | 


Christiano ” ; (8) * Quomodo Usura Judzeorum A verti 
Possit”; (4) “De Precatione Judaica Olenu”: (5) 
“Denunciatio Christiana de Blasphemiis Judeeorum 
in Jesum Christum"; (6) “Apologia”; (7) “ Denun- 
ciatio ad Magistratus Christianos de Juribus Eorum 
a Judieis Violatis”; (8) “An Christianus Salva Re- 
ligione Judo Die Sabbati Inservire Possit." He 
wrote also: * Exercitationes Sex Varii Argumenti” 


(Altdorf, 1698); * Belehrung der Jüdisch-Deutschen 


Red- und Schreibart? (9d ed., Königsberg, 1699); 
“Disputatio Circularis de Judæis” (Altdorf, 1705); 
“Rabbi Moses Stendal’s nach Jüdischer Rede-Art 
Vorlüingst in Reimen Gebrachte Psalmen David's » 
(Leipsic, 1700); as well as an edition and Latin trans- 
lation of the Talmudic treatise Sotah (Altdorf, 1674). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 1046; Gritz, Gesch. 3d 
ed., x. 274-276; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. tii. 489; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 2711-2718. 

T. E. N. 


WAGER. See ÀAsMAETA; BETTING. 
WAGES. See MASTER AND SERVANT. 


WAGNER, WILHELM RICHARD (gener- 
ally known as Richard Wagner): German com- 
poser of music; born at Leipsic May 22, 1815; died 
at Venice Feb. 13, 1888. He commenced the study 
of music at the University of Leipsic, but had a 
struggling existence till 1889, when he made the 
acquaintance of Meyerbeer, who assisted him in his 
attempts to have his operas produced in Paris. He 
came in contact also with Heine, who helped him 
with the libretto of “Der Fliegende Holländer.” 
After much wandering he settled at Zurich in 1849, 
and there wrote an article, ^Das Judenthum in der 
Musik," which appeared in the * Neue Zeitschrift " 
over the pen-name *K. Freigedenk." The article 
did not at first attract much attention, except a pro- 
test from eleven masters of the Leipsic Conservato- 
rium to Brendel, the editor of the “Zeitschrift.” 
Wagner protested against the tendency of musie by 
Jewish composers like Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer 
to be sweet and tinkling without depth. In his 
“Oper und Drama” (1852) he makes the same pro- 
test against Meyerbeer. When the article “ Das Ju- 
denthum in der Musik” was republished it drew 
forth numerous replies, among which may be men- 
tioned: Joseph Engel, “Richard Wagner, das Ju- 
denthum in der Musik: eine Abwehr"; E. M. Oettin- 
ger, “Offenes Billetdoux an Richard Wagner,” 
Dresden, 1869; and A. Truhart, “Offener Brief an 
Richard Wagner," St. Petersburg, 1869. Notwith- 
standing his public utterances against Jewish influ- 
ence in musie, Wagner had many Jewish friends; 
and his favorite choirmaster in later life was Herman 
Levi. See Jew. Excxc. i. 648 b, s.o. ANTI-SEMITISM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grove, Dictionary of Music, iv. 357-358; 
Glassenapp and Stein, Wagner Lexikon, s.v. Judenthum, 
Leipsic, 1883. 

S. l J. 

WAHB IBN MUNABBIH (Abu ‘Abd Allah 
al-Sana’ani al-Dhimari): Mohammedan tradi- 
tionist of Dhimar (two days’ journey from Sanaa) in 

Yemen; died at the age of ninety, in a year vari- 

ously given by Arabic authorities as 720, 728, 192, 

and 737 c.E. On his father’s side he was descended 

from Persian knights, while his mother was a Him- 
yarite. His father, whose name was Munabbih, 
had been converted to Islam in the lifetime of the 

Prophet, although a single authority, the * Al-Tibr 

al-Masluk" (ed. 1806 a.u., p. 41), states that Wahb 

himself had turned from Judaism to Mohammedan- 
ism. His other biographers, however, including Al- 

Nawawi and Ibn Hallikan, do not note that he was 

a Jew either in race or in religion. The fact that he 

was well versed in Jewish traditions, on which he 

wrote much, probably gave rise to the statement 
that he was a Jew, although he might have ac- 
quired his knowledge from his teacher Ibn ‘Abbas. 

Wahb is said to have read more than seventy books 

on the prophets, and he was an extremely prolific 

narrator (“rawi”) of stories regarding Mohammed 
and Biblical personages. Although the Mohammed- 
ans regarded him as a reliable authority in these ac- 
counts, many of them, such as Ibn Khaldun, de- 
clared that in his other writings he simply lied 
(comp. “Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits,” XX. 


Wahl 
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part 1, p. 461; De Slane, Ibn Hallikan, iii. 673, note 
x). Among Wahb's many writings may be mentioned 
his *Kisas al-Anbiya” and “Kitab al-Isra'iliyat " 
(“Hajji Khalfa,” iv. 518, v. 40). The former, 
which is believed to be his earliest literary work, is, 
as its title indicates, a collection of narratives con- 
cerning Diblieal personages, the accounts being 
drawn from Jewish folk-lore though presented in 
Islamitic guise. Thus, like Ibn ‘Abbas and Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar, he was an authority for many legends 
narrated by Al-Tabari, Mas‘udi, and others. The 
“Kitab al-Isra’iliyat,” or “ Book of Jewish Matters,” 
is lost, but was apparently a collection of Jewish 
stories, many of them incorporated by a Jewish 
compiler into the * Arabian Nights.” In the latter 
collection there are indeed many stories that bear 
the Jewish stamp, and some of them, such as the 
" Angel of Death,” are ascribed to Wahb by the au- 
thor of * A]-Tibr al-Masluk.” There are also other 
stories which are attributed to Wahb, and many 
more which, from their Jewish character, may be 
traced to him. His Jewish learning may be illus- 
trated by his opinion of the Shekinah (Arabic, *Sa- 
kinah ”) as stated by different Arabic authors. Ac- 
cording to Al-Baghawiin his. Ma‘alim al-Tanzil? 
(Goldziher, * Abhandlungen zur Arabischen Philo- 
logie," i. 182, Leyden, 1896), Wahb believed that the 
Shekinah was the spiritof God. On the other hand, 
Al-Tabari (^ Annals,” i. 544), in recording the fact 
that the Israelites sometimes took the Ark of the 
Covenant into battle when they were at war with 
their enemies (comp. I Sam. iv. 4 et seq.), quotes 
Wahb as saying in the name of a certain Jewish au- 
thority that the Shekinah which rested in the Ark 
was a being in the shape of a cat, and that when the 
Israelites heard the mewing of cats coming from the 
interior of the Ark, they were sureof a victory. See 
also ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Chauvin, La Récension Egyptienne des’ 


Mille ct Une Nuits, pp. 31-32, 50 et seq., Brussels, 1899; Ibn 
Hallikan, French translation by De Slane, iii. 671 et seq.; 
Hammer-Purgstall. Literaturgesch. der Araber, ii. 177 et 
seq.; Brockelmann, Gesch. der Arabischen Litteratur, i. 61; 
Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, § M. 


J. M. SEL. 
WAHL, ABRASKI. See Want, SAUL. 


WAHL, MORITZ CALLMANN: German 
writer; born March 28, 1829, at Sondershausen; 
died Oct. 15, 1887. Hestudied Oriental languages at 
Leipsic under Julius Fürst and H. L. Fleischer. La- 
ter he taught for a time at an English school, and 
subsequently held the position of corresporident in 
a large business house at Lyons, France. Finally 
he settled at Erfurt, where he founded a business 
academy. Aside from his pedagogic activity Wahl 
pursued scientific studies. The following arethe more 
important of his works: “Beiträge zur Vergleich- 
enden Parómiologie?; “Das Sprichwort in der He- 
briiisch-Aramiiischen Literatur”; “The Book of Mer- 
ry Riddles”; “ Das Sprichwort der Neueren Sprach- 
en”; “Die Englische Parómiologie vor Shake- 
speare”; “Das Pardmiologische Sprachgut bei 
Shakespeare,” 

S. W. Sa, 

WAHL, SAUL: A remarkable personage who, 
according to tradition, occupied for a short time the 
throne of Poland. The story connected with his reign 
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is as follows: Prince Nicholas Radziwill, surnamed 
the Black, who lived in the sixteenth century, de- 
siring to do penance for the many atrocities he had 
committed while a young man, undertook a pilgrim- 
age to Rome in order to consult the pope as to the 
best means for expiating his sins. The pope ad. 
vised him to dismiss all his servants aud to lead for 
à few years the life of a wandering beggar. After 
the expiration of the period preseribed, Radziwill 
found himself destitute and penniless in the city of 
Padua, Italy. His appeals for help were heeded by 
nobody, and his story of being a prince was re- 
ceived with scorn and ridicule. He final] y decided 
to appeal to Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen, the 
rabbi of Padua. The latter received him with marked 
respect, treated him very kindly, and furnished him 
with ample means for returning to his native country 
in a manner befitting hishigh rank. When the time 
for departure came the prince asked the rabbi how 
he could repay him for his kindness. The rabbithen 
gave him a picture of his son Saul, who years before 
had left for Poland, and asked the prince to try and 
find the boy in one of the many yeshibot of that coun- 
try. The prince did not forget the request. Upon 
his return to Poland he visited every yeshibahin the 
land, until finally he discovered Saul in that of Brest- 
Litovsk. He was so captivated by the brilliancy 
and depth of Saul's intellect that he took him to his 
own castle, provided for all his wants, and supplied 
him with all possible means for study and investiga- 
tion. The noblemen who visited Radziwill’s court 
marveled at the wisdom and learning of the young 
Jew, and thus the fame of Saul spread throughout 
Poland. 

When King Bathori died (1586) the people of Po- 
land were divided into two factions: the Zamaikis 
and the Zborowskis. There were quitea number of 
candidates for the throne, but the contending par- 
ties could agree upon noone. There existed at that 
time in Polanda law which stipulated that the 
throne might not remain unoccupied for any length 
of time, and that in case the electors could not agree 
upon a candidate an outsider should be appointed 
“rex pro tempore” (temporary king). This honor was 
then offered to Radziwill; but he refused, saying that 
there was a man who belonged to neither party, and 
who in wisdom and goodness was far superior to 
any one else he knew. That man possessed only 
one very slight shortcoming, and if the Diet would 
make his election unanimous, he (Radziwill) would 
acquaint it with his name. Accordingly, Saul’s 
name was solemnly proposed; and amid great enthu- 
siasm, and shouts of “ Long live King Saul!” Wahl 
was elected to this high office. The name “ Wahl” 
was given him from the German word “wahl” (= 
"election"). Traditions disagree as to the length of 
his reign. Some state that he ruled one night only ; 
others make it a few days. All, however, are 
agreed that Saul succeeded in passing a number of 
very wise laws, and among them some that tended 
to ameliorate the condition of the Jews in Poland. 
Although this story can not be supported by any 
historical data, it gained a firm place in the belief 
of the people. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch Edelman, Gedullat. Sa’ul, London. 
1811; S. A. Bershadski, Saul Wahl, in Voskhod, 1889; M. A. 
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Getzelten, Po Povodwu Legendi o Yevereie, Korolie Pols- 

kom, in Razsvyet, 1880. No. 41; Eisenstadt, Da'at Kedoshim, 

p. 84: St. Petersburg, 1897-98; Karpeles, Jewish Literature 

and Other Essays, pp. 272-292, Philadelphia, 1895. 

S. J. Go. 

WAHLTUCH, ADOLPHUS: English physi- 
cian: born in Odessa, Russia, 1887. He studied 
medicine at Kiev, Prague, and London (M.D., 
LR.C.P., 1863), and then settled in Manches- 
ter as a practising physician. He is known asa 
successful practitioner and as a prolific writer of 
professional works, among which may be men- 
tioned: * A Dictionary of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics,” London, 1868; “On Catalepsy," ib. 1869; 
“Asthma Nervosum," Manchester, 1877; “ Electro- 
Therapeutics," London, 1888; “ Massage," 1889; 
“The Dead and the Living," 1891; “Treatment of 
Diseases by Energy," Manchester, 1900. 

Wahltuch is consulting physician to the Victoria 
Jewish Hospital, and to the Hulme Dispensary, 
Manchester, and past president of the Clinical Soci- 
ety and of the Manchester Medico-Ethical Associa- 
tion. To the last-named association he has rendered 
valuable services as chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee (1890-95). He was one of the founders 
of the Manchester Cremation Society, and is a fre- 
quent lecturer on hygiene and on scientific and his- 
torical subjects. He isan enthusiastic chess-player, 
edits the chess column in the “ Manchester Weekly 
Times,” and has founded several chess-clubs in the 
city of Manchester. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog. Florence, 1879; 
Manchester Faces and Places, 1896. 


J. H. L. R. 

WAHLTUCH, MARE: Russian philosopher 
and author; born at Odessa 1880; died at Pisa Jan. 
97, 1901. He resided for many years in Ancona, Na- 
ples, Florence, Leghorn, and Pisa. He translated into 
Italian the works of A, Pushkin (“Poesie di 
A. Puschkin,” Odessa, 1855), and wrote in Italian 
the following tragedies founded on Biblical subjects: 
* Assalonne," Odessa, 1857; “Sansone,” ib. 1859; 
“Jefte,” Milan, 1862; and “Giobbe,” ib. 1872. He 
devoted himself to philosophicalstudies, and during 
his latter years to the investigation of spiritualism, 
the following works being the results of these activi- 
ties: “Psicografia, Ossia Descrizione dell’ Anima 
con Segni Sensibili, Preceduta da una Nuova Veduta 
Sopra Alcuni Punti Cardinali della Filosofia Obiet- 
tiva? (with illustrations), Naples, 1870; * L'Anima 
Umana nel Suo Stadio Oriundo, Terrestre e Futuro ” 
(illustrated), Milan, 1875; “ Antropobiotica Generale, 
Ossia la Vita dell’ Anima e del Corpo nella Condizi- 
one Sana, Inferma, e Convalescente,” Florence, 1879; 
and * Prove Incontestabili delle Pazzie d'un Pseudo- 
Alienista Appalesate" (against Cesare Lombroso), 
Leghorn, 1887. 

S. U. C. 

WAHRHEIT, DIE. See PERIODICALS. 


WAHRMANN, ISRAEL B. SOLOMON: 
Hungarian rabbi and Talmudist; born at Altofen, 
Hungary; died at Budapest June 24, 1824. He was 
called to the rabbinate of Pesth in 1799, and was the 
first officially recognized rabbi of the community, 
which developed rapidly under his leadership, its 
first statutes being drafted at his instance. The 
most important institution connected with his name 
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is the Nationalschule, an elementary school dedi- 
cated on Sept. 8, 1814, which was an important factor 
in raising the intellectual status of the community, 
its curriculum including Hungarian, modern science, 
and Hebrew. Wahrmann published only one sermon, 
in German and entitled “ Andachtsübung der Israeli- 
ten der Kóniglichen Freistadt Pesth.” The sorrow at 
his death found expression in Philip Weil’s Hebrew 
and German poem “Evel Yisrael, oder Totenfeier.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reich, Beth-El, i. 123 et seq.; Biichler, A Zsi- 
dók Története Budapesten, pp. 380 et seq. 


S. E. N. 


WAHRMANN, JUDAH: Hungarian rabbi; 
son of Israel WAHRMANN ; born 1791; died at Pesth 
Nov.14,1868. He was appointed associate rabbi and 
teacher of religion at the gymnasium of Budapest 
on Feb. 9, 1851, and was the author of * Ma'areket 
ha-Ha‘atakot” (Ofen, 1881) and “Dat Yehudah, 
Mosaische Religionslehre” (ïb. 1861; 2d ed. 1868). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 490. 


S. E. N. 


WAHRMANN, MORITZ: Hungarian politi- 
cian; grandson of Israel WAHRMANN; born at Bu- 
dapest Feb. 28, 1832; died there Nov. 26, 1892. He 
was educated at the Protestant gymnasium and the 
university of his native city, and entered his father’s 
mercantile establishment in 1847, becoming its head 
after his father’s death. 

Wahrmann was closely associated with the devel- 
opment of Hungarian commerce and industry, 
the consolidation of the 
Hungarian finances, the 
growth of the education- 
al and philanthropic in- 
stitutions of Budapest, 
and preeminently with 
the progress ofits Jewish 
community. Aiming to 
nationalize Hungarian 
commerce and to render 


his country independent 7748 Ay ; 

of Austria, both finan- “A ES) 

cially and economically, M. 7i bY 

he established large in- ONE d 
dustrial and commercial 2.77 LAB 
enterprises. Moritz Wahrmann. 


In 1869 Wahrmann 
was elected to the Hungarian Parliament as the 
representative of the electoral district of the Leo- 
poldstadt (at present the fifth district of Bu- 
dapest), being the first Jew to be chosen a member 
of the Hungarian delegation, in which he energetic- 
ally promoted the interests of Hungary. He 
was reelected six times, holding the office until 
his death. He spoke comparatively seldom, but 
was an active member of committees, in which his 
financial training frequently rendered him one of 
the most important figures. He was also president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Buda- 
pest, and of the Lloyd Company. 

Wahrmann was equally active in communal af- 
fairs, and was one of the foremost advocates of his 
coreligionists. He was a most zealous member of 
the Magyar Izraelita Egylet, and strove with tongue 
and pen for the emancipation of the Jews. In 1865 
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he was vice-president of the General Jewish Con- 
gress, and in this capacity headed a deputation to 
the king, As president of the community of Buda- 
pest he exercised a profound influence on itsadmin- 
istration and institutions, and labored to establish 
unity of interest among the various political bodies. 
He also contributed generously from his ample 
means to scientific, educational, and philanthropic 
institutions. 

His brother, Alexander Wahrmann (born 1839; 
died at Budapest in 1899), contributed much, to- 
gether with Max Wirth, the Viennese political econ- 
omist, toward the economic elevation of Hungary. 
He was especially noteworthy as a philanthropist, 
bequeathing 200,000 crowns to the benevolent socie- 
ties of the capital, and 600,000 crowns for the erec- 
tion of a Jewish gymnasium. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vasdrnapi Ujság, 1892, pp. 825 et seq.; Mag- 


yar Zsidó Szemle, 1892, pp. 687 ct seq.; 1893, pp. Y eb seq.; 


Pallas Lex. xvi. 918. 
S. E. N.—L. V. 


WAKRULKAR, SOLOMON ELIJAH: Beni- 
Isracl soldier; enlisted in the Nineteenth Regiment 
Native (Indian) Infantry Sept. 25, 1888. He was 
promoted jemidar Jan. 1, 1858; subahdar, Jan. 22, 
1858; subahdar-major, Jan. 1, 1872. In 1877 he was 
decorated with the first and second class Order of 
British India, with the titles of bahadur and sirdar- 
bahadur, the highest mark of approbation which the 
Indian government bestows on native officers, He 
fought in the Afghanistan campaign of 1889, in- 
cluding the capture of Ghazni and occupation of 
Kabul (medal); inthe Punjab campaign, taking part 
in the siege of Multan, the battle of Gujarat, and 
the march to the mouth of the Khaibar Pass; and in 
the Central India campaign of 1858. In his various 
campaigns he marched up aud down both banks of 
the Indus from Kurrachee to Kabul and Attock. 
Wakrulkar retired from active service Dec. 23, 1878. 

J. J. Hy. 


WALDEN, AARON BEN ISAIAH NA- 
THAN: Polish Talmudist, editor, and author; born 
at Warsaw about 1835. Walden, who is an ardent 
adherent of Hasidism, is known especially for his 
“Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash” (Warsaw, 1864), 
a work of the same nature as Azulai’s “Shem ha- 
Gedolim,” Like the latter, it consists of two parts: 
(1) “Ma‘areket Gedolim,” being an alphabetical list 


of the names of authors and rabbis, mostly those 
that lived after Azulai, but including also many of 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who were 
omitted by Azulai; and (2) * Ma'areket Sefarim,” an 
alphabetical list of book-titles. Walden himself 
says in his preface that he took Azulai’s “Shem ha- 
Gedolim " as a model; and it is evident that he refers 
to Benjacob’s edition of that work. It must be 
said that the alphabetical list in the first part is 
arranged only according to the first names of the 
persons mentioned. In many instances the names 
are accompanied by biographical sketches, especially 
of Hasidic rabbis, whose biographies contain records 
of the miracles wrought by them and in behalf of 
them. To the third edition of the work, published 
in 1882 by Walden’s son Joseph Aryeh Lób, the 
latter added an appendix entitled “‘En Zoker,” con- 


taining names and book-titles omitted in the two | 
previous editions. 

Another work by Walden, in which he has dis. 
played great erudition, is the “ Mikdash Melek " (War- 
saw, 1890), an edition of the Psalms in five volumes. 
In it are printed around the text: (1) *Bet ha- 
Midrash,” a kind of yalkut after the model of the 
: Yalkut Shim'oni," Walden having gathered all the 
haggadot referring to the Psalms which were scat- 
tered i in the Talmudim, in the midrashic literature, 
and in the Targum, as well as in the Zohar and other 
cabalistic works; (2) “ Bet ha-Keneset," a fourfold 
commentary (*PaRDeS") consisting of material 
taken from the most prominent ancient commen- 
tators; and (3) * Bet Aharon," a reference index to 
the *Bet ha-Midrash," giving also variants and an 
explanation of difficult passages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Hebr., 


Dibl. viii. 108; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 403. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


WALDENBURG, LOUIS: German physician; 
born at Filehne, Posen, July 31, 1887; died at Ber- 
lin April 14, 1881; educated at the University of 
Berlin (M.D. 1860). After a postgraduate course at. 
Heidelberg he established himself in Berlin as a 
specialist in diseases of the chest and throat. From 
1864 to 1868 he was joint editor with H. Rosenthal 
of the “ Allgemeine: Medizinische Central-Zeitung." 
In 1865 he became privat-docent at the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and from 1868 until his death he edited the 
“Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift.” In 1871 he 
was appointed assistant professor, and in 1877 de- 
partment physician, at the Charité. 

Among Waldenburg’s many works may be men- 
tioned: “De Origine et Structura Membranarum, 
Que in Tuberculis Capsulisque Verminosis Involu- 
erum Prebent,” a prize essay at the University of 
Berlin, 1859; “ Ueber Blutaustritt und Aneurysmen- 
bildung, Durch Parasiten Bedingt,” in * Archiv für 
Anatomie und Physiologie," 1860; “ Ueber Structur 
und Ursprung der Wurmhaltigen Cysten," in “ Ar- 
chiv für Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie 
und für Klinische Medizin," 1862; * Lehrbuch der 
Respiratorischen Therapie,” Berlin, 1864 (9d cd. 
1872); “Die Tuberkulose, die Lungenschwindsucht 
und Scrofulose,” 25. 1869; and “Die Pneumatische 
Behandlung der Respirations- und Circulations- 
Krankheiten," 2b. 1875 (2d ed. 1880). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 
S. g F. T. IH. 


WALDOW, B. See Brocn, BIANCA. 


WALDSTEIN, CHARLES: Anglo-American 
archeologist; born in New York March 30, 1856. 
He was educated at Columbia College, New York 
city (A.M. 1878), aud studied also at Heidelberg 
(Ph.D. 1875) and finally at Cambridge, England 
(M.A. and Litt.D. 1878). In 1880 he became uni- 
versity lecturer on classical archeology at Cambridge 
University, and two years later university reader. 
From 1888 to 1889 he was director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum; and in 1888 he was made a fellow of King’s 
College. In 1889 he was called to Athens, Greece, as 
director of the American School of Classical Studies, 
which office he held until 1898, when he became 
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professor at the same institution. In 1895 he re- 
turned to England as Slade professor of fine arts at 
the University of Cambridge; and he held this chair 
untili901. During his stay in Athens he directed 
the excavations of the American Archeological Insti- 
tute at the site of ancient Platæa, Eretria, where, he 
declared, he unearthed the tomb of Aristotle, the 
Heræum of Argos, etc. He has formed an interna- 
tional committee to promote the excavation of Her- 
culaneum. 

Waldstein is the author of: “Balance of Emotion 
and Intellect ? (1878); * Essays on the Art of Phid- 
ias” (1895); “The Jewish Question and the Mission 
of the Jews ? (1889, anon. ; 2d ed. 1900); “The Work 
of John Ruskin” (1894); “The Study of Art in Uni- 
versities " (1895) ; * The Expansion of Western Ideals 
and the World's Peace? (1899); “The Argive He- 
reurn" (1902); “Art in the Nineteenth Century a 
(1903). He has written also in several journals 
numerous reports on his excavations, and has pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym “ Gordon Seymour, ” 
three short stories which later appeared, under his 
own name, as “ The Surface of Things” (1899). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665. 

J. F. T. H. 

WALDTEUFEL, EMILE: French composer; 
born at Strasburg Dec. 9, 1887. He commenced the 
study of music under the tuition of his father, a 
professional musician; later he became the pupil of 
Joseph Heyberger; and he completed his musical 
education at the Conservatoire in Paris. Here 
he pursued his studies on the piano in com- 
pany with Massenet, a fellow pupil, who soon be- 
came his firm friend. About 1860, being obliged to 
discontinue his studies owing to lack of means, he 
turned his attention to dance-music. “Manolo,” a 
waltz performed under his direction at a soirée 
given by the,Prince of Bagan, was a great success; 
and it so delighted the Prince of Wales (now Ed- 
ward VIL), who was present, that he requested the 
dedication of the piece to himself, and had it pub- 
lished in England. In a short time Waldteutel re- 
ceived brilliant offers from the English publishers of 
music; and his fame and fortune were thenceforth 
assured. His triumphs in London were soon fol- 
lowed by similar ones in Paris. In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed pianist to the empress Eugénie. He became 
director of the court balls of the emperor Napoleon 
IIL, and organizer of the famous soirées at Com- 
E and Biarritz. Atthe latter place he met Bis- 

During the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) Wald- 
teufel enlisted as a volunteer in the legion of the 
Basses-Pyrénées. Upon the defeat of the French 
cause he returned to Paris and devoted himself with 
renewed ardor to his art. Of his most celebrated 
works may be mentioned: “Amour et Printemps," 
à waltz so universally popular that, after fourteen 
years of repeated publication by two firms, it was 

purchased by a third for the sum of 8,000 francs; 
© “A Toi, Dolores”; “Dans les Nuages”; “Dans un 
Songe”; “Je T’Aime”; “Myosotis”; “Pour une 
Rose? ; “Retour du Printemps”; *Sentiers Fleuris” ; 
“Soir d'Amour"; “Les Sourires " ; * Toujours ou Ja- 
mais”: * Doux Posme": “Les Violettes”; * L'Es- 
pace”; and the polka “ Bella Bocca.” 
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In 1885 Waldteufel was summoned to London to 
direct the performance of his compositions. There 
he met with a triumphant success, which was re- 
peated four years later at Berlin, whither he went 
for a similar object. For three successive weeks the 
three great composers Fahrbach, Strauss, and Wald- 


.teufel personally directed the execution of their 


respective waltzes. Waldteufel has won renown 

also as an orchestra leader, particularly at the * Bals 

del'Opéra." He is a chevalier of the Royal Order 
of Isabella the Catholic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Le Petit Poucet, No. 12. i 
s. J. Ka. 
WALEY, JACOB: English lawyer and professor 

of political economy; born in London March 17, 

1819; died there June, 1878. He was the elder son 

of Solomon Jacob Levy (who adopted the name of 

Waley), and was educated at Neumegen’s school at 

Highgate and at University College, London, where 

he was the first pupil to obtain the Flaherty Mathe- 

matical Scholarship. In 1889 he was graduated 

(B.A.) from the University of London, taking the 

first place in both mathematics and classics. He 

was entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn on Nov. 

3, 1837, and was called to the bar Nov. 21, 1842, be- 

ing the fourth Jew to be thus called. 

Waley became one of the most eminent convey-. 
ancers of his day. His first studies in conveyancing 
were conducted in the chambers of Duval; and he 


- was also a pupil of Holt, afterward lord chief justice. 


Waley practised as an equity draftsman; he acted 
as conveyancing counsel for the Bedford estates, 
and was named by the queen in 1867 a member of 
the royal commission appointed to consider the law 
on the transfer of real property. In this capacity 
he had a large share in framing the report on which 
was based the lord chancellor's bill passed in 1874. 
He was associate editor with Davidson of a work on 
conveyancing precedents, and attained the distinc- 
tion of becoming (1870) one of the conveyancing 
counsel of the Court of Chancery. 

Waley was president of the Jews' Orphan Asy- 
jum, and on the formation of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association he was elected its first president. His 
numerous engagements, however, compelled his 
early retirement from the latter position. He pro- 
moted the Hebrew Literary Society, was for a long 
period a member of the council of Jews' College, 
and aided materially in the organization of the Jew- 


ish Board of Guardians. But his greatest service to 
the Jewish community was his formation, in con- 


junction with Lionel Louis Cohen, of the United 
Synagogue, to which object he devoted his profes- 
sional skill, eloquence, and careful judgment. He 
took much interest also in the treatment of Jews 
abroad; and in 1872 he wrote a brief preface to Israel 
Davis "Jews in Rumania," in which he remon- 
strated against the persecution of his coreligionists. 

In 1853 Waley was appointed professor of polit. 
ical economy at University College, London, which 
office he held until 1865, when the pressure of other 
engagements compelled him to resign. He wasan 
active member of the governing body of the univer- 
sity, and was secretary of the Political Economy 
Club, as also of the Statistical Society. On his res- 
ignation he was named professor emeritus by the 


Waley 
Walton 


council of University College. Waley also acted as 
examiner for the University of London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times (London), June 23, 18/3; Jew. Chron. 
and Jew. World. June 27 and July 4, 1873; Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

J. G. L. 


WALEY, SIMON WALEY: English mer- 
chant, musician, aud communal worker; born in 
London Aug. 28, 1827; died there Dec. 30, 1875: 
younger son of Solomon Jacob Levy, He studied 
at University College, London, but left without ta- 
king a degree. At the age of seventeen he wrote a 
series of articles for the “ Times” on the question of 
international traffic, and in 1858 he contributed to 
the “ Daily News” a series of letters on “ A Tour in 
Auvergne," afterward included in Murray’s * Hand- 
book to France." Waley entered the stock exchange 
and acquired an influential position, being elected a 
member of its committee. For nearly a quarter of 
a century he was honorary secretary of the Jews’ 
Free School, and conducted the entire correspond- 
ence between the school and the government Board 
of Education. From 1843 he was the official corre- 
spondent for England of the chamber of commerce 
of Boulogne, in which city he took great interest. 

Waley received instruction in piano from Mosch- 
eles, Sir William Sterndale Bennett, and G. Alex- 
ander Osborne, and in theory and composition from 
William Horsley and Molique. The first musical 
work published by Waley was “L’Arpeggio,” a 
pianoforte study, which appeared in 1848. His other 
compositions include a pianoforte concerto, two 
pianoforte trios, many piano pieces and songs, and 
some orchestral pieces. He composed also hymns 
for Sabbaths and festivals, several of which were 
chanted for many years at the West London Syna- 
gogue. His songs include “Sing on, Ye Little 
Birds,” “The Home of Early Love,” and “Alpine 
Shepherds’ Song.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 7, 14, and 21, 1876; Impar- 
tial (Boulogne), Jan. 21, 1876; Dict. National Biography: 
Gross, Dict. of Music and Musicians. 
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WALLERSTEIN, ABRAHAM BEN 
 ASHER: German scholar and rabbi of the eight- 
eenth century; officiated in Schnaittach, Bavaria. 
He was the author of the following works: “Ma’a- 
mar Abraham? (Fürth, 1757), Hebrew sermons on 
the weekly lessons of the entire Pentateuch; “Zera‘ 
Abraham” (čb. 1761), an ethical work in eighteen 
chapters, written according to Biblical as well as rab- 
binical principles; and * Mahazeh Abraham” (2d. 
1761), an index to the four ritual codices, arranged 
alphabetically. The last-named work was pub- 
lished in connection with the “ Zera‘ Abraham." 


Cat. Bodl. col. 711; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 219. 
E. C. S. O. 


WALLICH: German family which probably 
derived its name from the Hebrew transcription of 
* Falk? (p5Y). The earliest known members of it 
are Joseph b. Meir Wallich, a physician, and Moses 
Joshua Wallich, both of whom lived at Worms in 
the sixteenth century. A document relating to the 
purchase by Joseph b. Meir Wallich of a Rashi and 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, 


Lod 
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Rashbam manuscript (Worms, 1615) is signed by 
Joseph and by his two sons Eliezer and Solomon, all 
physicians and all surnamed Weibush (Phoebus?) 
and by thirteen other members of the Wallich family, 
among them the physicians Moses b. Lezer and 
Moses b. Moses Joshua (surnamed Weibelin). Many 
physicians of the Wallich family were prominent in 
Germany in the cighteenth century. 
Subjoined is an abbreviated pedigree: 


Moses Joshua Wallich 
' (Worms) 


Isaac Wallich 
(Metz ; i 1620) 


Abraham Wallich 
(Frank fort-on-the-Main : 


David (Tewle) Wallich 
(Treves; M.D.; d. 1691) 


M.D. 1655) 
Mamele 
= Simon Roste (Coblenz) 
(issue) 
Judah Löb Isaac Meyer Wallich Solomon Wallich 
Wallich Wallich (Frankfort-on- 


(M.D.; d. 1788) (Metz; i Walli the-Main ; 
| x.D.1683) J^c0p Mallieh At D.; d. 1749) 
M.D. c. 1750) | 
Abraham Isaac (an 32) 


Abraham Wallich 
(M.D.: d. 1799) 
= Lüsche 


Solomon Wallieh Michel Wallich Lób Wallich Feifer Wallich 
(d. 1808) (d. 1809) (d. 1810) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schultze, Gesch. der Familie Wallich; 
Monatsschrift, 1905, passim. 
. J: 


The following are the more important members: 

Abraham ben Isaac Wallich : Physician; born 
at Metz; flourished at Frankfort-on-the-Main in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. He went to 
Padua to study medicine, obtaining his diploma, 
“maxima cum laude,” in 1655; and in 1657 he went 
to Frankfort to practise as a physician. He was the 
author of a Hebrew treatise on medicine entitled 
“Sefer Refu’ot,” or, as he called it in Latin, “ Har- 
monia Wallichis Medica” (published posthumously, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1700). He tried to prove 
that the ailments of the soul correspond to those of 
the body and that they must be treated in the same 
way. In this work he speaks alternately as a physi- 
cian and as a preacher of morals. 

Immanuel Wallich: Rabbi and physician of 
Coblenz in the eighteenth century. 

Joseph b. Meir Wallich: Physician; the car- 
liest known member of the family; flourished at 
Worms in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He is known to have written in 1597, on a manu- 
script of Isaac Israeli's translation of Ibnal-Yazzar's 
“Zad al-Musafir," a bibliographical note in which 
he confounded the translator with Isaac ben Joseph 
Isracli. From this and from what has been said 
above it may be concluded that Joseph b. Meir was 
a collector of medical and rabbinical manuscripts. 
He had in his possession also a copy of Bernard de 
Gordon's “Sefer. ha-Gebulim” (see Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2125, 4), the first leaf of 
which was supplied in his own handwriting. 
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Judah ben Abraham Wallich: Physician; 
lived at Frankfort-on-the-Main in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. He was the author of: (1) 
* Dimyon ha-Refu’ot” or * Harmonia Wallichis Med- 
‘on Anime et Corporis" (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1100), a Judieo-German compendium of his father's 
“Safer Refu’ot,” supplemented by a treatise on fever 
in children. (2) * Zori ha-Shamayemah " (Latin title, 
« Theriaca Colestis Wallichiana ”; German, * Himm- 
lischer Theriak”; 25. 1718). Of this work only the 
German preface and the first Hebrew section are 
extant; the remainder, which was destroyed by fire, 
was not published. (8) “Dankfest” (čb. 1716), a 
thanksgiving memorial in pure German with Hebrew 
characters; written on the occasion of the birth of 
Archduke Leopold of Austria (April 18, 1716). 

Moses b. Eliezer Wallich: Scholar; lived at 
Worms in the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of “Sefer Meshalim " or * Kuh-Buch” (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1687), a German collection of fables 
adapted from Berechiah ha-Nakdan's * Mishle Shu'a- 
lim” and Isaac ibn Sahulah’s * Mashal ha-Kadmoni.” 
This book is not to be confounded with a similar 
work by ABRATIAM B. MarrATHIAS which bears the 
same title. 

Naphtali Hirz b. Abraham Wallich: Physi- 
clan; lived at Metz in the seventeenth century; 
brother of Judah ben Abraham Wallich. He is 
known as having been the competitor of Solomon b. 
Baruch of Lippstadt, who was appointed physician 
tothe Jewish community of Metz. Solomon delayed 
his arrival, and consequently the community ap- 
pointed Naphtali Hirz in his stead. When Solomon 
reached Metz a quarrel arose between the two phy- 
sicians, Solomon urging his letter of appointment, 
and Naphtali Hirz his priority. They continued 
quarreling until 1695, when they were reconciled by 
R. Gabriel Eskeles of Metz. 

Solomon Wallich: Physician of Mayence, where 
he died May 11, 1780; son of Immanuel Wallich. 
Like his father, Solomon received a rabbinical edu- 
cation in addition to his medical training. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Berliner. in Hebr. Bibl. vii. 82-83; Car- 

moly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, pp. 200, 207; First, Bibl. 

Jud. iii. 492; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1311-1818, 2008 ; 


idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 104, 959; Horovitz, Jüdische Aerzte, 
pp. 30-32; Landau, Gesch. der Jüdischen Aerzte, p. 116 


D. M. SEL. 
WALLIS (VALAIS). 


WALLS (non, 1); 5:3): The walls erected by 
the Canaanites for the protection of their farmyards 
consisted of great unhewn blocks of stone, and rem- 
nants of them still exist, especially in the east-Jor- 
dan district. Wallsof fortifications and towns were 
similar in structure, although many large cities may 
havehadrampartsof hewn stone. Unburned bricks 
were also used for walls, and the excavations at 
Tell al-Hasi (Lachish) have brought to light brick 
walls between nine and ten feet thick. Less thick 
are the walls at Tell el-Mutasallim (Megiddo), 
which show a combination of both materials, the 
base being of unhewn stone, on which layers of 
briek are laid. 'The dimensions of the bricks at 
Megiddo are about 50 x 88 x 18 cm., and the size of 
the Canaanite walls filled the Israelites with alarm 
(Num. xiii. 28; Deut. i. 28). 


See SWITZERLAND. 


The construction of walls of unhewn stone was 
long retained by the Israelites, so that, although 
Solomon built the outer wall of his palace of hewn 
stone (I Kings xii. 12), the description of the 
structure (7b. verses 9-11) shows that this was not 
the usual style of architecture, but an extraordinary 
innovation which aroused the admiration of his con- 
temporaries. Herein, moreover, is seen the influ- 
ence of the Tyrians, who designed the palace of 
Solomon, for Phenician architecture is characterized 
by its partiality for large blocks of hewn stone. 
The choice of material was doubtless conditioned 
primarily by the locality, since in the mountains 
there was no lack of stone, while in the plains 
bricks were used for houses and even for the 
walls. 

The walls were generally broad, for the defenders 
stood on them (comp. Isa. xxxvi. 11; Neh. xii. 31; 
I Mace. xiii. 45), and engines of war were also 
placed thereon (II Chron. xxvi 15) Battlements 
(mop, menw [Isa. liv. 12] probably has a similar 
meaning) were likewise built to protect the guards 
(II Chron. 4c). Strong towers were constructed at 
the corners and gates, as well as on the wall itself at 
intervals. The entrance was built in an angle, as 
may still be seen at Jerusalem; and the inner and 
outer gates were closed with doors covered with 
iron plates and fitted with iron bolts. A low bul- 
wark (bn: Isa. xxvi.; Ps. xlviii. 14 [A. V. 18]) with 
a protective glacis was frequently constructed at 
some distance before the main wall. See also For- 
TRESS; HousE; TOWER. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 


WALOZIN. See VoLOZHIN. 


WALTON, BRYAN: Christian Hebraist; born 
in 1600 at Hilton, Yorkshire, England; died in Lon- 
don Nov. 29, 1661; educated at Magdalene and 
Peterhouse colleges, Cambridge. He became a 
London clergyman and was involved in the ques- 
tion of tithes raised by John Selden, but was ap- 
pointed king’s chaplain, and, after being imprisoned 
by the Parliamentarians, went to Oxford to join the 
king. There he formed the project of issuing a 
polyglot Bible, better and cheaper than the one that 
had appeared at Paris as late as the year 1645. In 
1632 he issued a circular on the subject, and sub- 
scriptions were obtained under the patronage of 
Selden and Ussher. The work, which was in six 
yolumes, was published between 1654 and 1657 in 
nine languages, though no single book appears 
with more than eight versions. Much of the work 
was done by Castell, who compiled the Heptaglot 
Lexicon as a supplement tothe Polyglot. Walton's 
prolegomena were printed as a separate work both 
in Germany (Leipsic, 1777) and in England (Can- 
terbury, 1828). 

The “Biblia Sacra Polyglotta " was one of the ear- 
liest books printed by subscription in England, the 
price being £10 for the six volumes. Walton dedi- 
cated his work to the Parliament; but when Charles 
IL came to the throne, the dedication was changed 
to one in honor of the king, who appointed Walton 
Bishop of Chester in 1660. Walton's Polyglot has 
been the standard work up to the present day; but 


Wandering Jew 
ar 


its texts scarcely meet the requirements of modern 
scholarship. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dict. National Biography. I 

jv : 

WANDERING JEW: Imaginary figure of a 
Jerusalem shoemaker who, taunting Jesus on the 
way to crucifixion, was told by him to * go on for- 
ever till I return.” The legend first appeared ina 
pamphlet of four leaves entitled “Kurtze Beschrei- 
bung und Erzühlung von einem Juden mit Namen 
Ahasverus.” This professes to have been printed 
at Leyden in 1602 by Christoff Crutzer, but no 
printer of that name has been discovered, and the 
real place and printer can not be ascertained. The 
legend spread quickly throughout Germany, no less 
than eight different editions appearing in 1602; 
altogether forty appeared in Germany before the 
end of the eighteenth century. Eight editions in 
Dutch and Flemish are known; and the story soon 
passed to France, the first French edition appearing 
in Bordeaux, 1609, and to England, where it ap- 
peared in the form of a parody in 1625 (Jacobs and 
Wolf, “Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica,” p. 44, No. 221). 
The pamphlet was translated also into Danish and 
Swedish; and the expression “eternal Jew ? is cur- 
rentin Czech. The pretended existence of the Wan- 
dering Jew, who is stated to be met with from time 
to time in all of these countries, was eagerly seized 
upon amidst the religious disturbances caused by 
the Reformation, as furnishing an eye-witness of 
the crucifixion. The various appearances claimed 
for him were at Hamburg in 1547; in Spain in 
1575; at Vienna, 1599; Lübeck, 1601; Prague, 1602; 
Lübeck, 1603; Bavaria, 1604; Y pres, 1623; Brussels, 
1640; Leipsic, 1642; Paris, 1644; Stamford, 1658; 
Astrakhan, 1672; Frankenstein, 1676; Munich, 1721; 
Altbach, 1766; Brussels, 1774; and Newcastle, 1790. 
The last appearance mentioned appears to have 
been in America in the year 1868, when he was re- 
ported to have visited a Mormon named O’Grady 
(see “ Desert News,” Sept. 28, 1868). 

The figure of the doomed sinner, forced to wan- 
der without the hope of rest in death till the millen- 
nium, impressed itself upon the popular imagina- 
tion, and passed thence into literary art, mainly with 

reference to the seeming immortality 

Influence of the wandering Jewish race. These 
of Legend two aspects of the legend are repre- 

on sented in the different names given to 
Literature. the central figure. In German-speak- 
ing countries he is referred to as “ Der 

Ewige Jude” (the immortal, or eternal, Jew), while 
in Romance-speaking countries he is known as “Le 
Juif Errant" and “L’Ebreo Errante 7; the English 
form, probably because derived from the French, 
has followed the Romance. 'The Spanish name is 
"Juan Espera en Dios." The legend has been the 
subject of poems by Schubart, Schreiber (1807), W. 
Müller, Lenau, Chamisso, Schlegel, Julius Mosen 
(an epic, 18388), and Koehler; of novels by Franz- 
horn (1818), Oeklers, and Schucking; and of trage- 
dies by Klinemann (“ Ahasuerus,” 1827) and Zedlitz 
(1844). Hans Andersen made his “ Ahasnerus” the 
Angel of Doubt, and was imitated by Heller in a 
poem on “The Wandering of Ahasuerus,” which he 
afterward developed into three cantos. Robert 
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Hamerling, in his “ Ahasverin Rom” (Vienna, 1866), 
identifies Nero with the Wandering Jew. Goethe had 
designed a poem on the subject, the plot of which 
he sketched in his “ Dichtung und Wahrheit." 

In France, E. Quinet published his prose epic on 
the legend in 1838, making the Subject the judg- 
ment of the world; and Eugene Sue wrote his *J uif 
Errant? in 1844. From the latter work, in which 
the author connects the story of Ahasuerus with that 
of Herodias, most people derive their knowledge of 
the legend. Grenier’s poem on the subject (1857) 
may have been inspired by Gustav Doré’s designs 
published in the preceding year, perhaps the most 
striking of Doré’s imaginative works. In England 
—besides the ballad given in Percy’s “ Reliques” and 
reprinted in Child’s “English and Scotch Ballads” 
(Ist ed., viii. 77)—there is a drama entitled “The 
Wandering Jew, or Love’s Masquerade,” written by 
Andrew Franklin (1797). William Godwin’s novel 
“St. Leon" (1799) has the motive of the immortal 
man, and Shelley introduced Ahasuerus into hig 
“Queen Mab.” George Croly’s “Salathiel,” which 
appeared anonymously in 1828, treated the subject 
in an imaginative form; it has been recently re. 
printed under the title *'Tarry Thou Till I Come” 
(New York, 1901). 

According to L. Neubaur, the legend is founded 
on the words given in Matt. xvi. 28, which are in- 
deed quoted in the earliest German pamphlet of 
1602. So, too, from John xxi. 20 e£ seg. a legend 
arose in the Church that St. John would not die 

before the second coming of Jesus; 
Origin of while another legend declares that the 
Legend. attendant Malchus, whose ear St. 
Peter cut off in the garden of Geth- 
semane (John xviii. 10), was condemned to wander 
till the second coming. His action is associated in 
some way with the scoffing at Jesus, and is so rep- - 
resented in a broadsheet which appeared in 1584. 
An actual predecessor of the Wandering Jew is 
recorded in the “Flores Historiarum" by Roger of 
Wendover in the year 1998. An Armenian arch- 
bishop, then visiting England, was asked by the 
monks of St. Albans about the celebrated J oseph of 
Arimathea, who had spoken to Jesus, and was 
still alive. The archbishop answered that he had 
himself seen him in Armenia, and that his name was 
Cartaphilus; on passing Jesus carrying the cross he 
had said: "Go on quicker," Jesus thereupon an- 
swering: “I go; but thou shalt wait til I come." 
Matthew Paris included this passage from Roger of 
Wendover in his own history ; and other Armenians 
appeared in 1252 at the Abbey of St. Albans, repeat- 
ing the same story, which was regarded there as 
a great proof of the Christian religion (Matthew 
Paris, “Chron. Majora," ed. Luard, London, 1850, 
v. 840-841). The same archbishop is said to have 
appeared at Tournai in 1243, telling the same story, 
which is given in the “Chronicles of Phillip 
Mouskes," ii. 491, Brussels, 1839. According to 
Guido Bonnati, the astrologer known to Dante, this 
living witness of the crucifixion was known as Jo- 
hannes Buttadæus because of his having struck 
Jesus. Under this name he appears at Mugello in 
1418 and in Florence in 1415 (S. Morpurgo, 
“ L'Ebreo Errante in Italia," Florence, 1891). 
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It is difficult, however, to connect this Carta- 
philus, Buttadeus, or Buttadeo with the later 
Ahasuerus of the pamphlet of 1602, no trace being 
found either in popular legend or in literature dur- 
ing the intervening two centuries. Graetz supposes 
that the somewhat different picture given of the 
Wandering Jew in a book called “The Turkish 
Spy” (1644), in which work the Wandering Jew is 
called “Sieur Paule Marrana,” and is said to have 
passed through the tortures of the. Inquisition in 
Spain, Portugal and Rome, was derived from a 
Marano author (see, however, Boswell's “Life of 
Johnson," under date April 10, 1788, and Malone's 
note).  Moncure D. Conway attempts to connect 
the legend with others of immortal beings, as those 
of King Arthur, Frederick Barbarossa, and Thomas 
the Rhymer, not to speak of Rip Van Winkle. These 
again he connects with immortals visiting the earth ; 

as Yima in Parsism, and the “ancient of days” in 
the books of Daniel and Enoch.  Yima and Enoch, 
as well as Elijah, are also credited with immortality ; 
but there is no evidence of any connection of these 
names with the legend of the Wandering Jew which, 
as stated above, was put into currency in 1602 in 

Germany, by some one who was acquainted with 

the earlier form of the story known only in literary 

sources from Matthew Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Paris, Le Juif Errant, Paris, 1881; M. D. 
Conway, The Wandering Jew, London, 1881; H. Graetz, in 
Papers of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, pp. 1-45 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, v. 1834-1836, Rotterdam, 1707; 
Graesze, Der Tannhäuser und der Ewige Jude, Dresden, 
1861: Jacob Bibliophile, in Curiosités des Croyances Popu- 


laires, pp. 105-141, Paris, 1859; Neubaur, Die Sage vom 
Invigen Juden, 2d ed., Leipsic, 1898. J 


WANDSBECK: Town in Sleswick-Holstein, 
near Hamburg. About the year 1600 Count Breido 
Rantzau, owner of the estate of Wandsbeck, al- 
lowed Jews to settle there in consideration of a 
small yearly payment for protection. Many Jews 
availed themselves of this permission, attracted by 
the town's proximity to Hamburg, where Jews were 
not allowed to settle at that time. According to a 
document of Nov. 10, 1637, Berend of Hagen, called 
Geist, feudal tenant of the Danish crown estate of 
Wandsbeck, ceded to the Jews a plot for acemetery 
and permitted them *to perform their prayers and 
other rituals according to their customs." 

In 1674 the community of Wandsbeck formed to- 
gether with those of Altona and Hamburg the 
“union of the three communities,” acknowledging 
asits spiritual head the chief rabbi of Altona, the 
first being R. Hillel ben Naphtali. The three com- 
munities continued united until 1811 (see ALTONA; 
Hampurc). Wandsbeck had to pay one-cighth of 
the chief rabbi’s salary, Altona paying five-eighths, 
and Hamburg one-fourth. In 1688 the Jews of 
Wandsbeck obtained the right to receive into their 
Congregation Jews living elsewhere, a payment 
being exacted for their protection. They made use 
of this privilege by forming a branch community in 
Hamburg, which soon became larger than the origi- 
nal community at Wandsbeck. Since 1710, when 
German Jews received unrestricted permission to 
settle in Hamburg, the community of Wandsbeck 
has diminished rapidly. Its relations with the com- 
munities of Altona and Hamburg were not always 


the best. In 1778 the Wandsbeck community was 
put under ban for having evaded payment of its 
share of the communal expenses for the support of 
the poor. Rabbi Jacob Emden was called upon to 
settle this dispute. 

For a list of the rabbis who officiated during the 
union of the three communities, from R. Solomon 
Mirels Neumark (d. 1706) to R. Zebi Hirsch Zamosz 


.(d. 1807), see ALTONA. After the dissolution of the 


union in 1811, Wandsbeck remained under the rab- 

binate of Altona until the community in 1864 en- 

gaged Dr. Hanover (d. 1901) as its minister; he was 
succeeded by S. Bamberger, the present incumbent. 

An official list of the members of the Wandsbeck 
community compiled in 1734 contains the names 
of 123 families(exclusive of unmarried members and 
widows). At present (1905) there are about sixty 

Jewish families in the town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nachrichten von der Geschichte und Ver- 
fassung des Adlichen Gutes Wandsbeck, Hamburg, 1773; 
Haarbleicher, Zwei Epochen aus der Geschichte der Deutsch- 
Israelitischen Gemeinde Hamburgs, ib. 1867; E. Dukesz, 


Iwwah le-Moshab, Cracow, 1908; M. Grunwald, Hamburgs 
Tu e Juden bis zur Auflösung der Dreigemeinden, ib. 


D. A. Fr. 


WANDSWORTH, LORD SIDNEY 
STERN: English bankerand peer; born in London 
1845; son of Viscount de Stern, senior partner of 
the firm of Stern Brothers. He was educated at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and was for some 
time a member of the firm established by his father. 
He has, however, retired from business, and is now 
(1905) a justice of the peace for Surrey and London, 
an honorary colonel of the Fourth Volunteer Bat- 
talion of the East-Surrey Regiment, and vice-presi- 
dent of the London and Counties Radical Union. 
After several attempts to enter Parliament (Mid- 
Surrey, 1880, 1884; Tiverton, 1885; and Ipswich, 
1886) he was elected in May, 1891, by the Stowmar- 
ket division of Suffolk, which he represented until 
his elevation to the peerage (July 19, 1895). He is 
also a Portuguese viscount by hereditary right. 


— BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Aug. 5, 1892; Jewish Year Book, 
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J. G. L. 

WANEFRIEDEN, ELIAKIM GETSCH- 
LIK: Dayyan and preacher in Amsterdam about 
the end of the eighteenth century. He published a 
pamphlet entitled * Megillat Sefer” (Amsterdam, 
1799), containing some homilies, besides a eulogy of 
R. Saul Léwenstamm, chief rabbi of Amsterdam. 
His family name points to Wannfried in Hesse as his 
birthplace, but he is not identical with the Eliakim 
Getschlik Wanefrieden who was rabbi in Kanitz, 
Moravia, about 1760 (“Die Deborah,” 1902, pp. 
10-71). The latter was probably the father of Jere- 
miah ben Elinkim Getschlik Wanefrieden, rabbi in 
Rausnitz, Moravia, and one of those who defended 
Jonathan EvnsEscutbTZz against the charge of heresy 
(^ Luhot ‘Edut,” p. 29a, Altona, 1755). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 493. D 

WAR.—Biblical Data: The earliest war re- 
corded in the Old Testament is that of the Elamitic 
king Chedorlaomer and his allies against the five 
kings of Sodom and its adjacent cities (Gen. xiv. 1 
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et seqg.). The result of the conflict was the destruc- 
tion of the vanquished army in the field and the 
captivity of all the non-combatants, whose posses- 
sions became spoils of war. Inthe battle the troops 
were arranged in order (Gen. xiv. 8, R. V.), and the 
King of Sodom and his four allies displayed a cer- 
tain degree of strategy by fighting in a valley, al- 
though their plan proved unsuccessful, Some mod- 
ern scholars infer from the obscure passage II Sam. 
xi. 1 that wars were regularly begun in the spring. 
In many instances negotiations were 
carried on through messengers or àm- 
bassadors to avert bloodshed (Judges 
xi. 12-28; I Sam. xi. 1-10; I Kings xx. 2-11); and 
the Hebrews were expressly forbidden to make an 
attack without first demanding the surrender of the 
enemy (Deut. xx. 10 e£ seg.). The only instance in 
which war was declared without previous negotia- 
tions was that of the war between Amaziah, King of 
Judah, and Jehoash, King of Israel (II Kings xiv. 8). 
In addition to the various modes of DIVINATION 
employed by allthe nations before setting out for 
war (comp. Ezek. xxi 26 e£ seg.) the Israelites 
consulted Yuwu, who was not only their divin- 
ity, but also the war-god par excellence (comp. 
Ex. xv. 3, and the frequent phrase MINDY mym’), 
deciding whether they should begin the war and 
whether they would be successful (Judges i. 1; 
xx. 18, 23). In these passages the manner of con- 
sultation is not indicated, but from other sec- 
tions and from the Septuagint it may be inferred 
that the priest put on the ephod and stood before 
the Ark to consult the Urim and Thummim (Judges 
xx. 27-28; I Sam. xiv. 18, xxviii. 6, xxx. 7). Oc- 
casionally the divinities were consulted through 
dreams or prophets, or even through familiar spirits 
evoked by a witch (Judges vii. 18; I Sam. xxviii. 6 
et seq. ; I Kings xxii. 15). Troops were generally 
summoned by the blowing of a trumpet or the war- 
horn, which was likewise the signal that warned the 
people of an enemy's approach (Judges iii. 27; II 
Sam. xx. 1; comp. Ezek. xxxiii. 2-11), although 
sometimes banners were placed on the tops of high 
mountains or messengers were sent through the dif- 
ferent tribes of Israel (Judges vii. 24; I Sam. xi. 7; 
Isa. xiii. 2). Occasionally extraordinary means were 
used to arouse a popular feeling of indignation which 
would ultimately impel the nation to make war, as 
in the case of the Levite who cut the body of his 
concubine into twelve parts and sent them to the 
other tribes of Israel, thus kindling between them 
and the Benjamites the war which resulted in the 
destruction of the latter tribe (Judges xix. 29 et seq. ; 
comp. also I Sam. xi. 7). 
The army of the Israelites was always accom- 
panied to the field by a priest, Phinehas having this 
post in the battle with the Midianites 
The War- (Num. xxxi. 6). It was the duty of 
Priest. the priest to care for the spiritual wel. 
fare of the soldiers and, before the at- 
tack, to encourage them and to inspire martial en- 
thusiasm in them (Deut. xx. 2-4). Sometimes, 
however, the bigh priest himself went upon the field, 
where he attended the Ark, which was carried into 
action quite as idols and images were borne into 
battle by the Philistines (I Sam. iv. 8-4; II Sam. v. 
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91, xi. 11). Like other Semites, the Israelites began 
a war with burnt offerings and fasting (Judges vi. 
90, 26; xx. 26; I Sam. vii. 9, xiii. 10), this explain- 
ing the frequency of the phrase "to sanctify war," 
and the epithet “sanctified” as applied to warriors 
(Micah iii. 5; Isa. xiii. 9; Jer. vi. 4, xxii. 7). A sin- 
gle instance is recorded, though in obscure terms, of 
a human sacrifice as a burnt offering in a time of 
extreme danger (II Kings iii. 297). According to a 
passage of D, furthermore, the officers of the He- 
brew troops were required to proclaim before a battle 
that whosoever had betrothed a wife and had not 
taken her, or had built a house and had not dedicated 
it, or had planted a vineyard and had not eaten of it, 
or was fearful and faint-hearted, should return home 
(Deut. xx. 5-9). This regulation was actually car- 
ried out under the Maccabees (I Macc. iii. 56), which 
shows that the document is of a post-exilic date. 

From the geographical condition of Palestine, 
the raid was the favorite mode of warfare both 
among the Hebrews and among the other Semites 
(Gen. xlix. 19; I Sam. xiii. 17, xxvii. 8; II Sam. iii. 
99; II Kings xiii. 20), although in the 
course of time regular battles were 
fought, and in certain cases tactics of 
modern warfare were employed. The first instance 
recorded was in the battle of Gibeah between the 
tribes of Israel and the Benjamites (Judges xx. 30 
et seg.). After laying an ambush behind the city, 
the Israelites pretended to flee from the Benjamites, 
thus enticing the latter from their fortified positions. 
Suddenly the Israelites wheeled, and the Benjamites 
found themselves outflanked on all sides. It is also 
probable that in the battle of Gilboa between the 
Philistines and the army of Saul, the Philistines re- 
sorted to strategy by striking northward at the plain 
of Esdraelon instead of attacking the Israclites by 
the shorter route from the southwest. By this de- 
vice, which proved completely successful, the Phi- 
listines lured Saul’s army from the valleys, where a 
stout defense could be offered, to the open plain, 
where the Israelites might be overwhelmed by sheer 
force of numbers (I Sam. xxviii. 1-Xxxi. 7). A strong 
army was sometimes divided so that the enemy 
might be attacked from different directions (Gen. 
xiv. 15; II Sam. xviii. 2), and ambuscades were 
often used with success (Josh. xiii. 10-28; Judges 
xx. 80-44; II Kings vi. 8-9). Night marches were 
particularly in favor with the Hebrews, thus Joshua 
marched at night, Gideon assailed the Midianites 
about midnight, and Saul attacked the Ammonites 
before dawn (Josh. x. 9; Judges vii. 19; I Sam. xi. 
11) It may be noted that night marches were made 
by other Semites as well, for Nebo was captured 
from the Israelites by Mesha, King of Moab, after 
such a march (Moabite Inscription, line 15). An in- 
stance is likewise recorded in which the Philistines 
chose a champion who challenged one of the oppo- 
sing army to a duel to decide the fate of both forces 
(I Sam. xvii. 4 et seg.) Such proceedings were 
afterward much in vogue among the Arabs in their 
pre-Islamic tribal conflicts. 

Fortresses played an important part in war, espe- 
cially in defense. In early times the Israelites 
were unable to reduce the fortified cities of the in- 
habitants of the land, and consequently had no means 
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of defense except to hide themselves in caves or 
mountains (Judges vi. 2; I Sam. xiii. 6; comp. Isa. 

ii. 21); but in the regal period they 
Fortresses. became so proficient in the art of war- 

fare that they not only reduced the 
fortresses of the enemy, be ginning with Jerusalem (II 
Gam, v. 7 et seg.), but also built many fortified cities. 
The chief method of reducing one of these towns 
seems to have been to throw up around the walls 
a bank, from which the archers might shoot their 
arrows into the place; while an instance is recorded 
from an earlier period in which the gates of a city 
were set on fire (Judges ix. 48 ef seq.). According 
to a marginal note on I Kings xx. 19, R. V., the 
Syrians used en gines in their effort to reduce Samaria, 
while similar machines were frequently employed in 
addition to the battering-ram for breaching walls in 
the time of Ezekiel (Ezek. iv. 2, xxvi. 8-9). The 
strength of the walls and the efficiency of the be- 
leaguering army naturally conditioned the length of 
a siege. Thus Jericho, which fell in consequence 
of a miracle, was taken after a continuous onslaught 
of seven days (Josh. vi. 9 et seg.), but the Syrian 
sieges in Samaria were doubtless lengthy since they 
entailed terrible famines, and Jerusalem was cap- 
tured by the Babylonians only after a siege of two 
years, despite the systematic operations of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (II Kings xxv. 1-4). In their sieges the 
Hebrews were forbidden to fell fruit-trees for use in 
building bulwarks against the fortified city (Deut. 
xx. 19-20). 

The accounts of wars in the patriarchal period 
show that the conquered peoples were reduced to 
captivity and their property was taken as spoils of 
war, In the case of the Shechemites, all the males 
were massacred by the sons of Jacob, while the 
women and children and all their possessions were 
carried off as booty (Gen. xxxiv. 25-29). Later, ac- 
cording to a document belonging to D (Deut. xx. 
10-11), the Hebrews were commanded to make a 
wide distinction between the inhabitants of the land 
whom they were to replace and the Gentiles out- 
side the land. Mildness was to be shown the latter 
in case they surrendered without fighting and sub- 
mitted to pay tribute. If they were subdued by 
force of arms, however, every man was to be slain, 

while the women, children, cattle, and 
Treatment all else should belong to the victors. 
of Far different was to be the treatment 

Captives. of the inhabitants of the Jand, who 

were to be slaughtered without excep- 
tion, not even the cattle being left alive. If this 
passage is of early date, it is evident that the com- 
mand with regard to the inhabitants of the land was 
only partially executed, since, excepting the thirty- 
one kings enumerated in Josh. xii. 9-24, the greater 
part remained unconquered, and the Israelites were 
obliged to live with the very Gentiles whom they 
had been bidden to exterminate (comp. Josh. xviii. 
2-3; Judges i. 91-35). Even when the Israelites 
proved victorious, they often granted the inhabit- 
ants their lives, and subjected them only to tribute 
(Judges i. 98, 30, 33, 85). At a later period, how- 
ever, gross cruelty was practised both by the He- 
brews and by the other nations. After having de- 
feated the Moabites, David cast them down to the 
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ground and measured them with a line, putting to 
death two lines and keeping one alive (II Sam. viii. 
2), while he put the Ammonites under saws, har- 
rows, and axes of iron and made them pass through 
the brick-kiln (2b. xii. 81). Menahem, King of Israel, 
the Syrians, and the Ammonites are charged with 
the massacre of pregnant women (II Kings viii. 12, 
xv. 16; Amos i. 12); and Amaziah is described as 
causing ten thousand Edomite captives to be hurled 
from a cliff (II Chron. xxv. 12), while in some in- 
stances children were dashed against rocks (Ps. 
cexxxvii. 9). 

There are instances of treaties of peace in which 
conditions were imposed by the victors on their de- 
feated foes. The first treaty recorded is that which 
Nahash, King of Ammon, proposed to the people of 

Jabesh-gilead, and which was marked 
Conditions by the savagery of the Ammonite 
of Peace. king, the terms being that the right 
eye of every inhabitant of the city 
should be put out (I Sam. xi. 2). A treaty which 
might almost have been made in modern times, on 
the other hand, was drawn up between Ben-hadad 
and Ahab; by it the cities previously captured 
from Israel were to be restored, while Ahab had the 
right of making streets in Damascus, the same con- 
ditions having been previously imposed on the 
father of Ahab by Ben-hadad’s father (I Kings xx. 
34). Sennacherib, in the treaty with Hezekiah by 
which he withdrew his army from Judah, exacted 
a heavy indemnity from the Jewish king (II Kings 
xviii. 1j. The victors generally returned home in 
triumphal processions and celebrated their victories 
with songs and festivals (Judges v. 1 et seq., xi. 34, 
xvi. 23; comp. Prism Inscription, col. 1, line 53, in 
Schrader, * K. B.," ii. 141 et seq.). 

The wars in the earlier period were religious in 
character and thus had the sanction of the Prophets. 
Deborah herself urged Barak to make war on Sisera 
and accompanied him into the field (J udges iv. 6 et 
seg.), while Elisha exhorted Joash, King of Israel, to 
prosecute the war with Syria and advised the allied 

kings to avail themselves of stratagem 
Attitude of against the Moabitish army (11. Kings 
the iv. 16 e£ seg., xiii. 14-19), and an anon- 
Prophets. ymous prophet encouraged Ahab to 
battle with Ben-hadad (I Kings xx. 
18-14) Naturally the Prophets were opposed to 
war among the tribes of Israel, and when Reho- 
boam wished to resort to arms to recover his Jost 
sovereignty over the ten tribes, he was prevented by 
the prophet Shemaiah (ib. xii. 21-24). In later times 
the Prophets considered war from a political point 
of view, and Jeremiah, seeing that hostilities against 
the Babylonians would be to the detriment of the 
Israelites, always advised the latter to submit to the 
stronger people and live in peace with them (Jer. 
xxvii. 12et passim). Warin general was represented 
by the Later Prophets only in its horrible aspect, and 
many of them, particularly Isaiah, longed for the 
time when there would be no more war, and when 
weapons should be transformed into agricultural 
implements (Isa. ii. A; Micah iv. 8; and elsewhere). 
See ARMY; FORTRESS. 
___Tn Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis laid 
special stress on the distinction between obligatory 
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war (* milhemet mizwah,” or “milhemet hobah ”) 
and voluntary war (“milhemet ha-reshut") The 
former category comprised the campaigns against 
the seven nations who inhabited the land, the battles 
against Amalek, and the repulse of an enemy attack- 
ing an Israelitish city; while the latter class denoted 
any war waged for the extension of Jewish territory. 
Obligatory war had the priority, nor was it neces- 
sary for the king to ask the permission of the San- 
hedrin to levy troops, since he could compel the 
people to take the field. Voluntary war, on the 
other hand, could be declared only by the Great San- 
hedrin of seventy-one members. Although certain 
persons were permitted by Deut. xx. 5 et seq. to 
leave the field before a battle began, this was al- 
lowed, according to rabbinical opinion, only in case 
ofa voluntary war. Nosuch leave of withdrawal was 
granted in an obligatory war, but, on the contrary, 
even a bridegroom and bride were obliged to leave 
their nuptial chamber and join the army (Sotah 44b; 
Sanh. 2a, 20b; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Melakim, v. 
1-2). The Rabbis differed greatly regarding the 
terms of peace to be offered the inhabitants of a be- 
leaguered city (Deut. xx. 10 et seg.). According to 
Sifre, Deut. 199, which was followed by Rashi (on 
Deut. 7.c.), peace might be proposed only in a volun- 
tary war, while in an obligatory war no terms should 
be allowed. It would appear, however, from Lev. 
R. xvii. 6 and Deut. R. v. 18 that peace might be 
offered even in an obligatory war, and this was es- 
tablished as a law by Maimonides (l.c. vi. 1; comp. 
Nahmanideson Deut. /.c.). According to both Mai- 
monides and Nahmanides, the command of exter- 
mination which was imposed regarding the seven 
nations (Deut. xx. 16-17) was applied only in case 
the beleaguered people refused to surrender. The 
submission in consideration of which the conquered 
were granted their lives had to be complete, since 
they were required to accept the seven command- 
ments of the Noachide, and were obliged to pay 
tribute and to recognize their condition of servitude 
(Maimonides, l.c.). 

In direct opposition to the obvious interpretation 
of Deut. xx. 5-9, the Rabbis declared that all the 
proclamations contained in that passage were made 
by the priest anointed as the chaplain of the army 
(* meshuah milhamah”), and the verses were inter- 
preted as meaning that the priest made the proclama- 
tions and the officers repeated them to the troops, 
who could not hear the priest (Sotah 48a; Maimon- 
ides, /.c. vii. 1, 4; comp. Sifre, Deut. 193). A 
Jewish army was forbidden to begin the siege of 
a Gentile city less than three days before the Sab- 
bath, but it might continue its operations on that day 
even ina voluntary war. The army was permitted 
to encamp in any place, and the slain soldiers were 
to be buried in the place where they had fallen, 
since the combat had made it their own. 

The Jewish soldiers enjoyed four privileges: they 
might take wood anywhere without incurring the 
charge of robbery; they were permitted to eat fruit 
even though it was not certain that it had been 
properly tithed (“demai”); and they were exempt 
from washing their hands and from “ ‘erube bazerot ” 
(Shab. 19a; ‘Er. 17a; Tosef., ‘Er. iv. [iii.] 7; seealso 
‘Erus). In besieging a Gentile city, the troops 


were commanded to invest it on three sides and 
to leave one side free so that any one who wished 
might escape from the town (Maimonides, Le, vi. 
T. During the seven years consumed by Joshua’s 
conquest of Palestine the Israelitish soldiers wore 
allowed to eat any food which they found in the 
houses of the Gentiles, even though such provisions 
were forbidden under all other circumstances (Hul. 
17a; Maimonides, @.c. viii. 1). | 

E. C. M. Sen. 

WARBURG: Family whose members are widely 
spread throughout Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
England, and America. There is a tradition that 
the family was originally settled at Bologna, but 
emigrated to the Westphalian town of Warburg, 
whence it removed to Altona, near Hamburg. 

The earliest known bearer of the name is Levi 
Joseph Warburg, whoseson Jacob Samuel died 
in 1667 at Altona. From him are descended two 
branches, one through Samuel Moses Warburg 
(died 1759), known also as * Frankfurter," and the 
other through Samuel Reuben Warburg (died 
1756), whose grandson R. D. Warburg (1778-1847) 
founded the firm of Warburgin Hamburg. Samuel 
Moses Warburg had four sons: from the eldest, 
Moses (died 1752), are descended the present branch 
at Altona and the Copenhagen family of Delbanco, 
which adopted that surname, The second, Gum- 
prich (died 1801), was the fatherof Moses Marcus 
Warburg (died 1830), who founded the firm of Moses 
Marcus Warburg & Co., of Hamburg. The third, 
Elia Samuel Warburg, said to have been a 
teacher of mathematics in Altona, took part in the 
Emden-Eybeschütz quarrel. He was the founder 
of two large branches of the Warburg family. Sam- 
uel Elias Warburg (died 1826) was the ancestor 
of most of the Hamburg and American Warburgs 
of to-day. The youngestsonof Elia, Simon Elias 
Warburg (1760-1828), settled in Góteborg as a 
merchant, founding there a branch of his brother 
Samuel’s firm at Hamburg. He was one of the 
founders of the Göteborg synagogue, and his two 
sons, Samuel (1800-81) and Michael, were the 
first Jews permitted to enter the public service 
in Sweden. The former married Emma Gliick- 
stadt, his cousin, and was a writer on economic sub- 
jects, and a member of the Board of National Debt 
Department from 1867 to 1879. He wus decorated 
with the Order of the North Star in 1860 (* Nordisk 
Familjebok,” xvii.). | 

The following members of the family have distin- 
guished themselves: Moritz Gumprecht War- 
burg, who settled at Manchester as a merchant, but 
showed literary taste, and published Shakespeare's 
sonnets in German; Carl Simon Warburg, third 
son of Samuel Warburg (1835-65); he was the editor 
of “Svensk Monadsskrift,” in which Mill's and Dar- 
win's works were first presented to the Swedish 
public; Frederick Elias Warburg, second son of 
Samuel Warburg (born at Stockholm in 1882; died 
in London in 1899); as a director of the Electric 
Traction Company he was one of the founders of 
the Central London Electric Railway ; Moritz War- 
burg (born in 1810 at Altona; died there in 1886), 


who was educated for the law, and ultimately be- 


came “Justizrat” and represented Altona in the 
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z Hildesheimer (issue) M. Bing (b. 1840) (b. 1852) 
q (issue) = Pauline = Betty 
H Drucker Drucker 
X > 
E | ; 
Amalie W. Rosa. W. Mariamne W. Siegmund W. Jenny W. B Moritz W. (b. 1893) Frederie Elias W. Carl Simon W. Moritz W. 
(b. 1831) (b. 1383) = — Zagury (b. 1835; d. 1889) (1836-91). R = Charlotte Esther (b. 1832) (b. 1835 ; d. 1865; (b. 1811) : 
= Adolph Goldschmidt = Paul Schiff = Theophilia Rosenberg = Michael Fürth 2 Oppenheim = Emma Jane Raphael author) _ = Annie Ware 
N (issue named Ware) 
l * | 
| uM | 
Mathilde W. Aby W. Anna W. Rosa W. Georg W. Aby M. W. Max M. W. Paul M. W. Felix MY. Olga W. Louise W. Fritz M. W. John Anson W. Lily W. Oscar E W. 
(b. 1863) (b. 1864) (b. 1860) (b. 1870) (b. 1871) (b. 1800) (b. 1867) (b. 1868) (b. 187} (b. 1873) (b. 1879) (b. 1879) (b. 1867) (b. 1868) (b. 1876) 
= Prof. Mare = (1) Olga = Dr. J. M. = Baron A. = Lucie Kaulla = Mary Hertz = Alice Magnus = Mira Loeb = Frieda gihil — = Paul = Dr. = violet Sichel = Erik Philipson = Catherine Byrns 
Rosenberg Leonino;  Blumenfeld von Günzburg (issue) (issue) (issue) (issue) (issue) Kohnspeyer Derenberg (issue) 
(issue) = (2) Elly ; (issue) (issue) 
Simon [ 
(issue) » y 
Samuel Rgthen W. (d. 1756) Kalman W. 
Daniel G Malia W. (d. 1790) Jacob EM Ww. 
= Guende p (d. 1821) (d. 1774) 
E : - ] 
Samuel D. W. Ruben Daniel W. Marcus Daniel W. $ Solomon Daniel W. Heiman J. W. Simeon J. W. 
= Blümchen Steinthal (b. 1778; d. 1847) (d. 188$) — A (b. 1778; d. 1869) (d. 1806) (d. 1815) 
(issue) = Sophie Bondy = Johanna Levy : a = Jetle Delbanco P 
: (issue) Jacob H. W. John W. 
| E | (ampui, (b. i = d 1860) 
nel M = Rosa Wol London 
Daniel Rudolph W. Wilhelm R. W. Siegmund R. W. Daniel M. W. Ds B Hm tty W. Adolph W. August W. Edward Marcus W. (issue) = Betsy 2 
(b. 1804; d. 1883) = —— Tachau = Anne Goldschmidt = Ida Cohen (p. 1803; gj 1008) (b. 1800; d. 1881) (Philadelphia) (b. 1815; d. 1893) (d. 1591) 
— Caroline Brit (issue) p = — Lassen = Cecilia Cohen = Wilhelmina kahlen = Elise Strom 
Emil W. p (issue) 
| = Gertrude Gärtner " Hn Lassen E E T T an ta 
issue 5 composer NN : 52 5 . 1827; d. 1898 
Ferdinand W. Ida W. Rudolph D. W. Otto W. Sophie W. (asno a Dosen Ida W. Tony W. Eduard Martin Ww. Otto Daniel W. = Isabella Abraham = Fliza Morris 
(b. 1844) — Henry = Anna Barxhall = Anna Cohen = Dr. W. Herschel E = Prof. L. e I8 (b. 1844 ; d. 1886) 
= Luise Voss Oppenheimer (issue) 2 'Teep — Caroliue Dreyer I 
(issue) F: (issue) ud 
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Reichstag; Moritz’s second son, Jacob (born 1848), 
who was killed in battle during the Franco-Prussian 
war;-and Moritz’s eldest son, Albert (born 1848), 
who has been appointed “ Commerzienrat." 

Of the London branch, founded by Mendel Mar- 
tin Warburg (born 1789; died 1877), the younger 
son, James, has settled at Manchester, where he 
is known as a musician. Moses Delbanco (born 
1784; died 1848) attained the distinguished position 
of *Cancelliraad" at Copenhagen. Aby Warburg 
(born 1866) is known as an art critic and historian. 
Karl Johann Warburg (born in 1852 at Stock- 
holm) is a historical and biographical writer of im- 
portance, has been appointed librarian of the Nobel 
Institute, and isa member of the Upper House of 
Sweden. Otto Warburg studied at Berlin, where 
heis now professor of natural history, and is promi- 
nent in the Zionist movement. Emil Warburg is 
a professor at Freiburg and Charlottenburg. One 
of the daughters of Marcus Warburg married R. 
Lassen, and her son was the composer and musical 
director, Eduard Lassen. 

Felix M. Warburg (born in 1871 at Hamburg) 
settled in New York, where he joined the firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He is at present (1905) commis- 
sioner of education in the city of New York, and is 
also one of the trustees of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

One of the striking features of the family history 
of the Warburgs is the practically world-wide ex- 
tent of their wanderings and ultimate distribution, 
the following places being mentioned in their pedi- 
gree: 


Altona Melbourne Stockholm 
Glückstadt Góteborg Cassel 

Grindel Copenhagen South America 
Hamburg Wandsbeck Havana 
London Philadelphia Leeds 

India Tokyo Gottingen 
Holstein Shanghai Hanau 

Berlin Lüneburg Paris 

Hanover Manchester New York 
Freiburg 


Equally remarkable is the variety of occupations 
which the various members of this family have 
taken up or married into. Among those mentioned 
may be enumerated: 


Saddlemaker Paper manufac- | * Commerzienrat 
" Cancelliraad ” turer ** Justizrat ” 
Merchant Stationer Soldier 
Banker Ribbon merchant Photographer 
Bookseller Joiner (wholesale) | Company director 
Horsehair-dealer Shohet Doctor 
Clock manufacturer | Shawl] manufac- | Librarian 
Book censor turer Editor 
Art critic Tobacconist Naturalist 
Wool dyer Lieutenant, R. N. Professor 
Author Musician Composer 
Consul 

J. 


Moritz Warburg: German jurist; born at Al- 
tona June 8, 1810; died there April 15, 1886. He 
Studied at the colleges of Wolfenbüttel and Altona, 
and at the universities of Heidelberg and Kiel. His 
Studies completed, he settled in Altona, where he 
praetised law for over forty years; in 1879 he was 
appointed a counselor of justice. Warburg’s name 
is connected with the stirring events of 1848, in 
Which year he was elected to the Sleswick-Holstein 
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constituent assembly, remaining a member of = 
body for twenty-two consecutive years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. April 23, 1886. 
S. | L. R. 


Otto Warburg: German botanist; born in 
Hamburg July 20, 1859. From 1879 to 1883 he 
studied at the universities of Bonn, Berlin, and Stras- 
burg. Having graduated from the last-named uni- 
versity, he continued his studies at Munich and 
Tübingen; and from 1885 until 1889 he traveled 
through southern and eastern Asia. He settled in 
Berlin and became privat-docent in botany at the 
university in 1891. In the following year he wasap- 
pointed teacher of tropical botany and agriculture at 
the Oriental Seminary, and received the title of pro- 


. fessor in 1897. A few years ago Warburg began to 


interest himself in Jewish agricultural colonization, 
for which purpose he visited the East in 1900, 1901, 
and 1908; and he founded the first Jewish settlements 
in Asia Minor. He worked as an active administra- 
tive member of the Esra, an organization for the 
agricultural movement among the German Jews, and 
in connection therewith founded in Palestine the 
Neuhof Agricultural Society. 

Warburg is the author of: “ Monographie der My- 
risticaceen,” in “Nova Acta Leopoldina,” vol. 58 
(1897)—the De Candolle prize essay: “ Die Muskat- 
nuss, Ihre Geschichte, Botanik, Kultur, Handel-Ver- 
wertung" (Leipsic, 1897); * Pandanacee,” part iii. of 
* Pflanzenreich ” (2b. 1900); * Die Kautschukpflanzen 
und Ihre Kultur" (Berlin, 1901); * Monsunia, Bei- 
trüge zur Kenntniss der Vegetation des Süd- und 
Ostasiatischen Monsungebietes” (Leipsic, 1901); 
“Die Kunene-Sambesi Expedition,” 1903, published 
by the Colonial Agricultural Committee in Berlin. 

From 1897 to 1908 Warburg was the publisher and 
editor of * Der Tropenpflanzer," a journal of tropical 
agriculture and the organ of the Colonial Agricul- 
tural Committee. He is besides one of the principal 
collaborators on the Zionistic periodicals “ Palis- 
tina” and “ Altneuland." Warburg is also chairman 
of the Palestine Commission of the Zionist Congress 
and a member of the smaller Actions Comité. 


WARNING. See Harna'an. 


WARRANTY OF TITLE: The Hebrew term 
for warranty of title is NINN (= “future ”), the 
same word denoting the force of an attested deed 
which served as a mortgage on all lands owned by 
the debtor at the time of its delivery. Whenever 
lands or slaves were sold by deed, it was customary 
to insert a clause by which the seller bound himself 
to reimburse the buyer for any loss arising from a 
bad or defective title. The custom must have been 
very ancient; for similar clauses, which were fre- 
quently quite elaborate, are found in some of the 
oldest deeds of conveyance among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. Warranty of title was implied, how- 
ever, in every sale, whether of slaves, land, or chat- 
tels (Maimonides, “Yad,” Mekirah, xix. 3; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 225), thus agreeing 
with the Talmudic saying (B. M. 15b) that an omis- 
sion of the warranty was regarded as a mere over- 
sight of the draftsman and was supplied by the 
courts. The parties to the sale were accordingly 


Warrens 
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required to make a special agreement to exempt the 
seller from all responsibility, such a document re- 
leasing him from every claim against him, even if 
goods had been sold him which were later claimed 
by the true owner, who had been deprived of them 
by robbery. The most dangerous flaw in the title 
scems to have been an outstanding bond against the 
seller, oragainst his grantor or ancestor, thus afford- 
ing an opportunity to levy for debt on the thing sold. 

The warranty secured the buyer not only against 
the loss of his lands or slaves, but also against the 
payment of mesne profits (AWD now), which he 
might otherwise have had to give the true owner 
for withholding possession; but the covenant of 
warranty, as far as it covered this uncertain and un- 
liquidated liability, could be levied only on *free 
property,” not on “subjected property ” (see Dzzp). 
The Mishnah refers incidentally to mesne profits and 
to their inclusion in a warranty (Git. v. 3), and thus 
‘limits the remedy (see Tort). The codes held that 
the ordinary and the implied warranty of title could 
be broken and give rise to a suit against the war- 
rantor only in case the buyer was evicted or com- 
pelled to pay a bond debt by a Jewish court, al- 
though either the decision of a Gentile court or an 
adverse title appearing on the records kept by the 
Gentiles was to be deemed an overpowering force. 
Such a force might, however, have a special pro- 
tective warranty, just as the seller might warrant 
against the loss of his field through the action of a 
neighboring river. 


E. C. L. N. D. 


WARRENS, ROSA: Swedish poet and trans- 
lator; born at Karlskrona Feb. 24, 1821; died at 
Copenhagen Nov. 8, 1878, At the age of five sho 
went with her parents to Hamburg, where she re- 
mained until her father's death in 1861. She then 
moved to Berlin with her mother, and after the lat- 
ter’s death in the summer of 1878, she settled at 
Copenhagen, She devoted herself chiefly to Swe- 
dish literature and Norse mythology, translatin ginto 
German the northern folk-songs in the original 
meters. The fruits of these studies were the follow- 
ing volumes: “Swedische Volkslieder der Vorzeit” 
(1856); “ Dänische Volkslieder ” (1858); “ Schottische 
Volkslieder” (1861): “Zwei Lieder der Edden” 
(1863); “Norwegische Volkslieder,” “Isländische 
Volkslieder,” and “Finnische Volkslieder” (1868). 
A volume of her original poems appeared in 1873. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie: Franz Brümmer, 

Deutsche Dichter und Prosaisten des Neunzehnten Jahr. 

hunderts; Lina Morgenstern, Die Frauen des Neunzehnten 

Jahrhunderts. 


S. R. N. 


WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OF THE 
(mm npbnbo app): A work mentioned ina single 
passage of the Old Testament (Num. xxi, 14) in 
connection with the geographical position of Arnon. 
The title suggests that the book contained songs 
celebrating the victories of the Israelites led by 
Yawa, and it seems, therefore, to have been similar 
to the Book of JASHER or possibly even identical 
with it, though there is no evidence to support the 
latter hypothesis. Modern scholars regard Num. 
xxi. 17-18, 27 et seg. as extracts from the same book 
(comp. Nahmanides on Num. xxi 14); and since 
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some of the facts there mentioned refer to an epoch 
far subsequent to the Mosaic period, the last citation 
being supposed by Stade (* Gesch. des Volkeg Israel,” 
i. 50) to refer to the time of Omri's dynasty, the date 
of its composition is variously placed in the ninth 
century B.C. or in the reigns of David and Solomon 
(Reuss, “Gesch. der Heiligen Schrift,” p.172) It 
must be noted, however, that the Septuagint, read- 
ing ram nonbdn, renders tho title of the book IIóAeuoc 
roD Kvpíov, and refers its contents to one particular 
war of Yuwu. The verse which is said to be ey- 
tracted from the book is extremely obscure, and the 
words FDD ANY nw in particular are variously but 
unsatisfactorily interpreted. The Septuagint ren- 
ders them rv Zo0fl éóAóytos, apparently reading 
gb ant nw, which is unintelligible in meaning, 
though it evidently contains some allusion to Diza- 
hab. Jerome, following Onkelos, translated 57) ms 
“he did,” although it rather means “he gave.” 
Among Jewish commentators only Ibn Ezra and 
Nahmanides postulated the existence of a “Book of 
the Wars of Ynwn"; according to the former the 
work had been written before the time of Abraham. 
They also advanced the theory that Waheb was the 
name of a place where the Israelites had waged wars 
against their enemies. The Targumim understood 
“the book” to denote the “Pentateuch” and inter- 
preted the passage as meaning: “Therefore it is said 
in the Book, the wars which Yawn,” etc., while 
Rashi and RaSHBaM translated 45p3 “in the act of 
narrating.” Sayce (* The Academy,” Oct. 29, 1892) 
follows the Targumim in the general translation of 
the passage, except that he adopts the Septuagint 
reading 3n instead of 3m, and he accordingly dis- 
poses of the theory that such a book ever existed. 

B. x M. SEL. 

WARSAW: Capital of the Russo-Polish gov- 
ernment of the same name, and former capital of the 
kingdom of Poland; situated on tlie left bank of the 
Vistula. According to Polish writers, the earliest 
settlement of Jews in Warsaw dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and their influence at that time is 
indicated by a number of documents in Hebrew 
script preserved in the local archives. They at 
first resided on the Jewish street near the present 
Dunai street, whence they spread to other quarters 
of the city, acquiring houses and lands, possessing a 
cemetery, and owning a synagogue near St. John’s 
Church. 

As in other cities, their growing influence awa- 
kened commercial and social antagonism among the 
citizens. The Christian merchants endeavored to 
rid themselves of their Jewish competitors by in- 
sisting on the strict application of the MAGDEBURG 
LAw, and continued their propaganda with varying 
success until 1525, when Prince Janush of Mazovia 
issued a decree which forbade the Jews to reside in 
Warsaw or to pursue mercantile or industrial occupa- 
tions in the city. This measure was not strictly en- 
forced, however, for two years later Sigismund I. 
was obliged to issue a similar decree with an addi- 
tional clause which debarred the Jews from residence 
even in the suburbs of Warsaw. This decree likewise 
proved ineffective, since the Jews who were driven 
from the city itself settled just beyond the walls, 
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waiting for more favorable legislation which would 
permit them toreturn. By this expedient they were 
atill enabled to secure an important portion of the 
city trade, but in 1570 Sigismund Augustus issued 
a4 more drastic decree containing the following pro- 
visions: : 
(1) No Jew, Jewess, Jewish child or servant (be the latter 
Jewish or Christian) shall dwell with property or wares on any 
lands, municipal, royal, or clerical, within 
Provisions the limits of Old Warsaw or New Warsaw, nor 
of may he or she remain there even during royal 
Sigismund sojourns, excepting only at the time of the 
Augustus, Diets, when Jews shall be permitted to visit 
Warsaw for business purposes. (2) The Jews 
who have business connections in Warsaw shall be allowed to 
sojourn there With the written consent of the magistrate; but 
they shall not have the right to engage in any trade or handi- 
craft which may in any way interfere with the daily pursuits of 
the eitizens. (3) The Jews shall have no right to reside on any 
grounds, or to trade or ply their handicrafts, within a radius of 
two miles from Warsaw on either bank of the Vistula, under 
penalty of confiscation. (4) It shall be the duty of the mag- 
istrates and their successors at Warsaw to enforce the removal 
of the Jews from the city and its environs without regard to any 
extenuating cireumstances or even to letters of exemption from 
the king or his successors. 


The commercial importance of the Jews as agents 
of the king and higher nobility, as well as the an- 
nual sessions of the Diets in Warsaw, rendered it im- 
practicable to execute this ordinance, and the re- 
peated protests and machinations of the Christian 
eilds were unavailing, at least so far as a large 
number of Jewish merchants was concerned. Peti- 
tions for the exclusion of the Jews from Warsaw 
and its suburbs were very. frequent; and in 1580 
King Stephen Bathoriissued an edict forbidding the 
Jews to reside in Warsaw or to lease city taxes or 
property. Those Jews who were obliged to come to 
Warsaw on business had to secure a special permit 
from the city magistrates. It is evident that these 
laws were enforced under Ladislaus IV., foron July 
16, 1646, Marcus Neckel obtained the title of “ gen- 
eral Jewish delegate? in Warsaw. In1648 Ladislaus 
reaffirmed the earlier restrictive decrees, although he 
made an exception in favor of Neckel, ordering that 
“Marcus, the Jewish delegate and royal agent, shall 
not be molested or ridiculed.” The subsequent royal 
decrees of 1663, 1676, 1737, 1740, 1761, 1763, and 1770 
confirmed the provisions of the earlier edicts. It is 
evident, therefore, that the exclusion of the Jews 
from Warsaw, like their expulsion from Riga and 
other cities, was never wholly effective. Deprived 
of the right of permanent residence, they secured im- 
munity and exemption by purchasing 
the good-will of the city magistrates, 
while, on the other hand, the Chris- 
tian merchants frequently paid bribes 
to the city magistrates for the exclusion of their 
Jewish competitors. Thus in 1691, when prepara- 
tions were being made for the wedding of the crown 
prince Jacob Sobieski, which was to be attended by 
many guests, the merchants of Warsaw paid ten 
silver thalers to the great crown marshal, and gave 
lemons and oranges to the value of 54 Polish gulden, 
in order that intercession might be made with the 
king to withhold protection from the Jews. 

In the reign of August IIL, Crown Marshal 
Francisek Bielinski enforced the restrictive measures 
against the Jews, and during his incumbency they 
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were permitted to enter Warsaw only during the 
sessions of the Diet. After his death the old order 
of things was restored. The great crown marshal 
Lubomirski issued special certificates ata cost of one 
silver groschen each, and every Jew wishing to stay 
in Warsaw was compelled to procure one of them 
under penalty of imprisonment, although they were 
good for five days only. The income from these 
tickets reached the sum of 200,000 Polish gulden 
annually. Large Jewish colonies were formed in 
the outskirts of the city on lands owned by members 
of the Polish nobility. The most noted of these set- 
tlements was * New Jerusalem,” situated beyond the 
present Jerusalem gate. Notwithstanding a reso- 
lution of the city council which permitted Jews to 
reside in New Jerusalem, Marshal Lubomirski suc- 
cessively combated the legality of this right of set- 


tlement. On Jan. 22, 1775, the mar- 

Destruc- shal's guard invaded New Jerusalem, 
tion of  confiscated the merchandise found 
«New Je- there, and demolished all the Jewish 
rusalem," houses. The merchandise thus seized, 
1775. which was valued at hundreds of thou- 


sands of gulden, was stored in the 
arsenal and was later sold at public auction, the pro- 
ceeds being returned to the Jews. 

In the following year the Jews secured permission 
to rebuild their houses, but had meanwhile settled 
in large numbers in the city itself. On May 25, 
1184, however, Marshal Mniszek issued an ordinance 
expelling the Jews from Warsaw and its environs, 
though it should be noted that the better classes of 
Polish society condemned the ill treatment of the 
Warsaw Jews by the Christian merchant and artisan 
gilds. This is clear from the following paragraph, 
for example, in the Warsaw periodical “ Pamietnik 
Historyczo-Politiczny ” (1788, p. 5): * What terrible 
spectacles must we witness in the capital on solemn 
holidays! Students and even adults in noisy mobs 
persecute the Jews and sometimes beat them with 
sticks. We ourselves have seen à gang waylay a 
Jew, stop his horses, and give him such a cudgeling 
that he fell from the wagon. How can we look 
with indifference on such a survival of barba- 
rism ? ” 

An agreement was then made with Peter Tepper, 
the banker of King Stanislaus Augustus, permitting | 
the Jews to reside in Rasin, Tepper's estate in the 
suburbs of Warsaw. "The agreement was profitable 
to both. Rasin became a Jewish colony, and drew 
a large volume of trade from Warsaw. The city 
magistrates were alarmed at the commercial decline, 
however, and attempted to discourage the growth 
of the colony by threats and persuasion. ‘They were 
finally forced to repeal the restrictive ordinances and 
gave permission to the Jews to reside in special dis- 
tricts. The new Jewish quarter of Warsaw was 
located on the square known as Mary wil, the present 
theater-square. Subsequently the Pociej Palace was 
erected there and gave its name to the entire 
district. 

The Jews gradually spread to Tlomacka, Klopoc- 
ka, and Danilowicz streets, while some lived as far as 
Trinity Church, at the corner of Nalevki and Dluga 
streets. In March, 1790, members of the furriers’ and 
tailors’ gilds convened at the council-hall of Stare 


Warsaw 
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Miasto, and in their fear of competition requested the 


magistrates to expel the Jews from the city. "They 


demanded that their request be present- 


Action of ed to the Diet, threatening, in case of 
the Gilds. refusal, to take the matter into their 
own hands, John Deckert, president 
of the city council, referred the matter to the Diet, 
and the latter appointed a commission to investigate 
the grievances of the Christian gilds. The commis- 
sion was informed thatJewish competition had forced 
the petitioners to resolve either to destroy them- 
selves or to annihilate their competitors. The Diet 
acceded to the demand of the Christian craftsmen 
and ordered the expulsion of all Jewish traders and 
craftsmen, allowing only those merchants and manu- 
facturers to remain who kept important establish- 
ments. As on former occasions, the Jews who had 
been expelled gradually returned in the course of a 
few weeks, and the Christian craftsmen, driven to 
desperation, organized an anti-Jewish riot. 

A Christian tailor, Fox, meeting a Jewish tailor 
on the street, attempted to take from him some 
clothing which he was carrying. He pursued the 
Jew, who finally rallied around him some of his co- 
religionists and had Fox imprisoned, whereupon 
Fox’s workmen raised the cry that the Jews had 
killed their master. This was the signal for a riot: 
À mob attacked the Jewish houses and stores, burn- 
ing and pillaging everything in their way until 
forced to desist by the troops. The Polish authori- 
ties, fearing the outbreak of a revolution like the 
one which was then raging in Paris, forcibly re- 
stored order, arrested Fox and other leaders of the 
outbreak, enforced the old restrictive regulations 
against the Jews, and subjected the Jews transgress- 
ing these Jaws to corporal punishment. During the 
reign of Poniatowski the Jewish question received 
increased attention among liberal Poles; and at the 
sessions of the Four Years' Diet some reformers, in- 
cluding Butrymovicz, Czacki, and Kollontai, pre- 
sented projects for its settlement. 

The occupation of Warsaw by the Prussians 
brought about a beneficial change in the position of 

the Jews. The Prussian government, 


Under not recognizing the old city charters, 
Prussian allowed them to live in Warsaw, per- 
Rule. mitted them to organize a kahal for 


the regulation of local Jewish affairs, 
abolished rabbinical tribunals, and prohibited rab- 
binical anathemas under penalty of fifty thalers' fine 
and banishment for rabbis guilty of repeating 
this offense. The new administration led to an in- 
flux of Jews to Warsaw, thus giving rise to renewed 
complaints from the Christian merchants. A census 
of the Jewish population, ordered by the Prussian 
authorities in 1798, was largely evaded by the Jews, 
and the census returns of 6,997 were evidently much 
below the actual figures. 

When the Russians invaded Poland in 1794 the 
Jews did their share in defending their Polish father- 
land. Joselovich BEREK formed a light horse reg- 
iment of 500 Jews of Warsaw, which was almost 

annihilated during the siege of Praga (a suburb of 
— Warsaw) by Suvarov. 

Among the wealthy Jewish merchants of Warsaw 
at the end of the eighteenth century may be men- 


tioned Hershka and Itzik, David and Nutka of 
Karolevetz, Hershko Markevich, Iosek and Hershko 
Salamonovich of Posen, Ivosan and Hayyim of 
Lutsk, Naftal of Sokhachov, Shmul Scheidazh and 
Abraham of Cracow, Josel Jankel and Schmul of 
Piotrkow. One of the most prominent Jews of the 
time was Samuel Zbitkover, who was also called 
Schmul Jacobovich. His name figures largely in 
Official documents and in the correspondence of 
King Stanislaus Augustus, whose favorite he was; 
and a quarter of the suburb Praga was even called 
Schmulevizna in his honor. During the first parti- 
tion of Poland he was the chief contractor in the 
Russian army, and traveled with an honorary con- 
voy of Cossacks by permission of General Romanus. 

Zbitkover was evidently a very influ- 

Samuel  ential man, and Stanislaus Augustus, 

Zbitkover. in a memoir which he presented to 

Catherine IL, mentions 7,000 ducats 
which the Russian army owed the contractor. The 
king also presented him with some lots in the suburb 
of Praga for a Jewish cemetery and synagogue, 
After the second partition of Poland, Zbitkover still 
continued to bethe contractor of the Russian army, 
but after the Polish uprising under Kosciusko in 
April, 1794, the Polish party (“Rada Zastepeza”) 
confiscated his money, which amounted to 757 duc- 
ats, and his leather factory. On Nov. 4, 1794, during 
the siege of Praga, Zbitkover, in his sympathy for 
the many victims of the war, issued a notice that 
any soldier or citizen who should bring him an in- 
habitant of Praga, whether Jew or Christian, would 
receive a ducat in gold, and whoever should bring 
him a dead citizen of Praga for burial, would be 
paid a ruble in silver. Two barrels, one filled with 
gold and the other with silver, stood before him, 
and both were emptied in a day. He died Sept. 8, 
1800. 

In 1797 an order was issued directing all the Jews 
of Warsaw to adopt family names selected by 
themselves or assigned them by local officials, and 
this ordinance accounts for the frequency of Ger- 

man names among the Polish Jews. 


Family The increase of the Jewish population 

Names led the Prussian authorities to check 

Adopted, the influx of Jews into Warsaw, and 
1797. in March, 1798, a certain portion of the 


Jewish population was expelled from 
the city, and the remainder had to submit to in- 
creased taxation. All Jews who should arrive in 
Warsaw after that date were to pay a poll-tax of 
one gulden daily, while the * Nahrungssteuer," or 
tax collected from the permanent Jewish popula- 
tion, amounted to 210,000 Polish gulden annually. 
In addition to this, the Jews were obliged to pay a 
“Toleranzstcuer” amounting to 50 per cent of the 
total tax collected from the city population. Two 
years later the tax on kasher meat was again levied 
by the government, and in March, 1809, this tax, 
which formerly amounted to two groschen per 
pound, was raised to six groschen. The burdensome 
taxes did not, however, check the increase of the 
Jewish population. In May, 1804, another anti 
Jewish riot broke out in Senatorski street, but was 
quelled by troops. 

In 1826 a rabbinical school was established in 
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Warsaw under the direction of Anton Eisenbaum, 
some of the chief teachers being Aaron Moses Cyl- 
kow, father of the Judxo-Polish preacher of War- 
saw, Jacob Cylkow (who 
into Polish; Warsaw, 1883), A. Buchner (author of 
«Der Talmud und Seine Nichtigkeit ”), and Isaac 
Kramsztyk. Eisenbaum, who was born at Warsaw 
in 1791 and died there in 1852, was educated under 
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mann, “Mo‘ade 'Ereb," p. 84, Wilna, 1868; see 
also * Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums," 1851, 
No. 48). 

The Reform movement of the early forties af- 
fected the Jewish community of Warsaw. Abra- 
ham Meyer Goldschmidt was its first German 
preacher (1842); and Mathias Rosen of the Jew- 
ish school board did much for the education of 
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EXTERIOR OF THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE AT WARSAW, RUSSIA. 
(From a photograph.) 


the supervision of his father, who instructed him in 
the Bible and Hebrew grammar in addition to his 
Talmudic studies. In the latter part 

The of 1823 he founded a Jewish weekly in 
Rabbinical Yiddish and Polish with the title “ Der 
School. Beobachter an der Weichsel" (Polish 
title, “Dostrzegacz Nadwisianski "). 

A copy —the onl;^one in existence—of this, the first 
Judwo-Polish periodical, is preserved in the library 
of the great synagogue of Warsaw. The school, 
however, did not produce many rabbis, since its 
real object was to impart secular knowledge rather 
than rabbinical learning, and it gradually became a 
Jewish high school (* Keneset Yisrael,” i. 188; Reif- 


the younger Jewish generation of Warsaw. When 
Count Uvarov, the Russian minister of public in- 
struction, visited the rabbinical school of Warsaw in 
1843, he was pleased with the results of the educa- 
tion of the Jews of the city; in that year the num- 
ber of pupils was 221, as compared with 14 at the 
opening of the school in 1826. In 1861 the Warsaw 
rabbis Dob Berush MEISELS and Marcus JASTROW, 
suspected by the Russian government of sympathy 
with the Polish uprising, were expelled from the 
city, although Meisels was permitted to return in 
the following year. In 1861 Jewish artisans were 
admitted into the gilds of working men; and a 
Jewish weekly in the Polish language, entitled 
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“Jutrzenka ? (Dawn), was founded by Daniel Neu- 
feld. In 1878 Rabbi Jacob GESUNDHEIT, author 
of the “ Tif’eret Ya‘akob,” died; and a new Jewish 
hospital was established by M. Bersohn, A. Kraushar, 
and others, and the great (reformed) synagogue 
was opened on Tlomacka street. In the following 
year a Hebrew technical school was established by 
L. Nathansohn, Lesser Levi, H. Reichmann, and 
others, and in 1881 a library, still in charge of Ignacy 
BERNSTEIN, was organized in connection with the 
great synagogue. In 1882 Jews were permitted to 
live in the strects which were formerly forbidden to 
them, and in 1889 a Jewish trade-school was founded 
by Ludwig Nathanson and others. In 1890 some 

foreign Jews were expelled from Warsaw. 
In 1862 the Jews were accorded equal rights with 
the Christian inhabitants of Poland, largely owing 
to the efforts of Marquis V yelepolski, 


Equal and the taxes on meat, baskets, and 
Rights, candles were then discontinued in 
1862. Warsaw. The kahal was abolished in 


1881, and in its place a committee was 

appointed to control Jewish religious affairs, 

Serious anti-Jewish riots, instigated by the agents 
of Ignatiev, broke out in Warsaw on Dec. 25, 1881, 
and lasted for three days, during which time much 
property was destroyed, and twenty-four Christians 
and twenty-two Jews were injured. The sympa- 
thies of the soldiers sent to check the disorder were 
evidently with the rioters, for some of those arrested 
were allowed to escape, as was the case in other 
riots of the early eighties. A spirited protest 
against the indifference of the local administration 
was made by the Jews of Warsaw, including Ma- 
thias Bersohn, Ivan Blioch, Stanislas Brunn, Mec- 
zislav Epstein, Alexander Goldstand, Stanislas Kro- 
nenberg, Michael Landau, Stauislas Lesser, Ludwig 
Nathanson, and Julius Wienyavski. 

The growth and proportion of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Warsaw since 1882 are shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Jewish Population. | Total Population. 


IBI Do e Bae ie sates 98,698 307.451 
IBS y Fate an au 127,917 382,464 
Fate D tow ooh cate 186,284 406,965 
p | Senn oe er ee s 158,154 455,852 
TBO ou de duni eet 231,678 638,208 
TIOL ed Swe Oe aida | 254,712 711,988 
| . Jewish Births. Total Births. 
TON LIN teet e DUE | 9,899 14,991 
POO view ed Pec ee AR 4,544 15,416 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Starozitne Polskie, ii. 64; Sobiesczanski, Rys 
Historicny m Warszawy, p. 20; Przyborawski, Z Przeszlo- 
sci Warszawy, i. 246, Warsaw, 1899; Nussbaum, Szkice His- 
A z Zycia Zydow w Warszawie, ib. 1881; Den, 1870- 
1871. 


J. G. L. 


Following are lists of rabbis, day yanim, and schol- 
ars of Warsaw and of its suburb Praga: 


H. R. 


Rabbis and Dayyanim: Dob Berash ben Reuben (d. 
Feb. 27, 1819), rabbi of Praga; Simhah ben Alexander Süsskind 
(d. Oct. 8, 1822), dayyan; Solomon ben Judah Lob (d. Feb. 24, 
1832), dayyan, and author of ‘“‘Shebile Torah” (Warsaw [?], 
1804); Abraham Abele (d. April 14, 1832,. dayyan for forty years ; 
Aryeh LOb b. Moses Zunz (d. April 22, 1833), day yan, and author 
of " Ya'alat Hen” (Praga, 1793) and * Get Mekushshar " (War- 


saw, 1811); Mordecai b. Phinehas (d. May 7, 1887), rabbi of 
Praga; Solomon Zalman b. Isaac of Posen (d. March 26, 1839), 
first district rabbi of Warsaw and vicinity, and author of ** Hem. 
dat Shelomoh " (Warsaw, 1836); David Jedidiah b. Israel (d. 
April 14, 1842), dayyan for forty years; Hayyim Davidsohn b. 
David Tebele (d. March 17, 1854), rabbi for fifteen years (eulogy 
by Benjamin David Rabinowicz in Ruah Hayyim," Warsaw, 
1851); Mordecai b. Nehemiah (d. July 1, 1855), dayyan, and an. 
thor of * Mor Deror," a commentary on the Haggadah : Sa muel 
b. Dob Bersohn (d. Feb. 27, 1856), dayyan for eighteen years; 
Meïr b. Eliezer (d. March 16, 1863), rabbi of Praga for thirty 
years; Isruel Muschkat (d. Feb. 28, 1868), rabbi of Praga for 
twenty-eight years, and author of ** Hare Besamim,” a commen- 
tary on tae prayers, and '* Rashe Besamim,” a commentary on 
the Bible and on the Talmudic Haggadah ; Judah Aryeh Lübush, 
known as “the Holy ” (d. Sept. 1, 1868), dayyan for thirty-three 
years; Dob Berush Meisels (d. Feb. 10, 1870), rabbi for fourteen 
years; Judah Heschel b. Gabriel Goldstadt (d. May 4, 1872), 
dayyan; Nathan b. Dob of Siemjatiez (d. July 22, 1873), dayyan 
for forty-three years: Solomon Hillel (d. May 25, 1874), dayyan, 
and author of ** 'Ateret Shelomoh," on Eben ha-'Ezer and Mas- 
seket Kiddushin; Jacob b. Isaac Gesundheit (b. 1814; d. 1878), 
rabbi, and author of " Tif’eret Ya'akob," on Hoshen Mishpat 
(Warsaw, 1842); Samuel S. Kleppisch (b. 1820; d. 1901), chief 
dayyan for forty years (** Ha-Zeflrah," 1902, Nos. 225-227), 

The list of rabbis of the modernized congregation, known 
as the * German" or ‘Choir’? congregation, is as follows: 
Abraham Meir Goldschmidt (b. 1812; d. Feb. 8, 1889), officiated 
Until 1858, when he replaced A. Jellinek at Leipsic: Isaac Kram- 
sztyk (b. 1814; d. Sept. 25, 1889); J. Cylkow, Polish translator of 
the Psalms, with notes (Warsaw, 18883); and Samuel Poznanski, 

Scholars: Joseph b. Israel Lób (d. Aug. 25, 1794); Joseph - 
Samuel b. Abigdor (d. in Praga Oct. 14, 1800), parnas of the 
Couneil of Four Lands; Benjamin Zeeb Wolf Cohen (d. April 
29, 1808; flrst recorded burial in the Jewish cemetery in War- 
saw, Which was opened in 1807); Moses Solomon Zalman (d. 
Jan. 7, 1816), formerly rabbi of Cracow, and gabbai of the Holy 
Land Halukkah Fund; Baer Berksohn (d. March 12, 1831), left 
a legacy, the interest on which is to be distributed among the 
pour on his JAHRZEIT; Abraham Jacob Stern (d. Feb. 3, 1842), 
aswonomer and mathematician, father-in-law of Hayyim Selig 
Slonimski; Jaeob Moses b. Solomon Zalman Jerislawer (d. March 
19, 1842), publisher of the works of R. LÓw of Prague: Solomon 
ben Judah Blumberg (d. Oct. 2, 1850), parnas and philanthro- 
pist (left fund for a synagogue); Anton Eisenbaum (b. 1791: d. 
1852), editor and publisher (1823-24) of ** Der Beobachter an der 
Weichsei," the first Yiddish newspaper in Poland ; Abraham 
Buchier. instructor in the Rabbinerschule, and author of '* Do- 
resh Tob" (Warsaw, 1830) and ** Der Talmud” (2 vols., ib. 1848); 
Isaac Löb Peretz (born at Samoscz, May, 1851), the poet; 
Eleazar Thalgrün (d. April 2, 1857), German translator of the 
Psalms, with bur ** Tokahat Musar" (Warsaw, 1854); Hayyim 
Gershon b. Hillel Cohen Halle (d. Oct. 1, 1857), communal worker, 
and founder of the synagogue at the Iron Gate: Jacob David 
Schapiro (d. Aug. 5, 1863), formerly rabbi of Wiszagrod, and 
author of annotations on ** Torat kohanim " ; Samuel b. Abra- 
ham Fliederbaum (d. April 6, 1867), gabbai of the burial society; 
Hillel Gleitstein (d. 1867), editor of the '* Warschauer Jüdische 
Zeitung " ; Zusze b. Wolf Ulrich (d. April 23, 1868), founder 
and leader of a synagogue; Solomon Baer (d. Dec. 1, 1868), 
formerly rabbi of Naszelsk, and author of ** Dibre Shelomoh," 
Talmudic novell; Moses b. Eliezer Lippman Feinkind (d. May 
17, 1869), gabbai of the Jewish hospital; Moses b. Enoch Zundel 
Endehnnan.(b. 1808; d. Dee. 16, 1869), communal worker and 
gabbai; Jacob Tugendhold (b. 1791; d. April 20, 1871), author, 
translator, and censor of Hebrew books (see '* Maggid Mishneh," 
i. 59); Joshua b. Solomon Löb of Ostrowa (d. April 25, 1873), 
author of '* Toledot Adam"; Menahem Mendel b. Zeeb (d. May 
13, 1873), rosh yeshibah; Bunem Wolf Zeeb Mendelssohn (d. 
Nov. 28, 1875), rosh yeshibah, and author of '* Terumat Zahab "; 
Menahem Mendel Oettinger (d. July 6, 1878), bequeathed 10,000 
rubles to the Jewish community ; Jacob Joseph b. Mattithiah 
Hayyim (d. Aug. 3, 1878), publisher of Hebrew books, and author 
of "Sefer ha-Mizwot" ; Simhah b. Mordecai Posner (d. Oct. 17, 
1878), author of " Ha-Zofeh be-Erez Nod" (‘‘ The Wandering 
Jew’); Judah b. Zimel Epstein (d. Oct. 7, 1879), author of 
" Minhat Yehudah "; Moses b. Mordecai Lipschitz (d. April 5, 
1881), left legacy of 15,000 rubles to the community; Abraham 
b. Sussman Jabez (d. Feb. 28, 1882), author and publisher; 
Jacob Nathanson (b. 1832; d. Sept. 14. 1884), professor of chem- 
istry ; Gabriel Judah Liehtenfeld (b. 1811: d. March 22, 1887), 
author and mathematician; Isaac Goldmann (b. 1812; d. Jan. 
13, 1858), Hebraist and author; Abraham Zuckerman (b. 1843; 
d. April 21, 1892), Hebrew publisher; Moses Cohen (b. 1820: d. 
Aug. 31, 1892), communal worker, and author of a Polish work 
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in defense of the shehitah; Hilarius (Hillel) Nussbaum (b. 
1320: d. 1895), Polish historian; Samuel Hirsch Peltin (b. 1831; 
d. Sept. 80, 1896), author; Abraham Shalom Friedberg (b. 1838; 
d. March 31, 1902), author and editor; Hayyim Selig Slonimski 
(b. 1810; d. May 15, 1904), author and scientist; Moses Forelle 
(b. 1814), calendarist and author (see ' Sefer Zikkaron ”); Stan- 
islaus Kramsztyk (b. 1841), naturalist; Saul Pincus Rabino- 
witz (b. 1845), editor of " Keneset Yisrael,” an illustrated He- 
brew magazine, and translator of Gritz’s "Geschichte der 
Juden"; Mordecai Spector (b. 1859), editor of the * Haus- 
freund ” and the * Familienfreund" ; Nahum Sokolow (b. 1859), 
editor of ‘* Ha-Zeflrah," the first Hebrew daily ; Ben-Avigdor 
(b, 1867), founder of the two publishing-houses named respect- 
ively "Ahiasaf" and" Tushiyyah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel Jewnin, Nahalat *Olamim, Warsaw, 


1882, 
H. R. J. D. E. 


WARSCHAUER JÜDISCHE ZEITUNG. 
See PERIODICALS. 


WARSHAWSKI, MARK SAMOILOVICH : 
Russian writer; born at Kherson in 1858. He re- 
ceived his early education at a gymnasium in St. 
Petersburg, and then studied engineering at the 
ministerial Institute for Engineers. Later he took 
up the study of law at the University of St. Peters- 
burg, from which he was graduated in jurispru- 
dence in 1879. 

Since 1874 Warshawski has been a contributor to 
the St. Petersburg daily “ Novosti,” in which he has 
published a series of humoristic poems. In 1878 
he wrote feuilletons for “Russki Mir," and he has 
been a contributor also to the humoristic weeklies 
“Pchela” and “Strekoza.” He was one of the 
founders, and for some time associate editor, of the 
Russo-Jewish periodical * Razsvyet" (1879-81), to 
which he contributed various essays, as well as 
sketches of Jewish life. He has contributed also to 
the “Voskhod,” and has published a collection of 
poems entitled *U Morya" (St. Petersburg, 1884). 

I. R. M. R. 


WASHING: Ascompared with the Greeks and 
Romans, the Hebrews paid little attention to the 
care of the body; and the bath was a rarity in a 
land where water was relatively scarce. It was im- 
portant, therefore, that personal cleanliness should 
have a religious basis, and that the cult should or- 
dain frequent ablutions. Thus, for example, the 
ancient custom of washing before meals may have 
had its origin in ritualistic requirements; and water 
was an important factor in the Hebrew cult as in all 
other Semitic religions. A partial explanation of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that springs and 
rivers were often worshiped by the Semites either 
as gods or as the dwelling-places of divinities. To 
bathe or wash in such waters was, therefore, in itself 
a ritualistic act, although this should not be taken 
to imply that all water was holy, and it must also 
be borne in mind that one who wished to take part 
ina ritualistic act had first to be in a condition ap- 
propriate to it, or, in other words, had to be ritually 
clean. 

The original meaning of this concept can not be 
discussed here; for many things conditioned "pu- 
rity,” just as there were many things which made 
one ritually defiled. First of all, however, bodily 
cleanliness was requisite; for one could no more 
come unclean into the presence of God than be- 
fore the king. Consequently a man washed not 


only himself (Gen. xxxv. 2; Ex. xxx. 17 et seq.), 
but also his clothes (Ex. xix. 10 et seg.), while the 
camp of Israel, which was considered a holy place 
on account of the presence of Yawn, was defiled 
by any pollution (Deut. xxiii. 10 et seg.). It thus 
becomes plain how ablutions developed into sym- 
bolistic purifications, especially from ritualistic 
defilements. It is sufficient in this connection to 
allude to the ritual uncleanness connected with cer- 
tain physical pollutions, as with touching a corpse, 
a leper, ot his house, or with sexual intercourse. 
From this standpoint of symbolic purification ablu- 
tions were prescribed, in the course of the develop- 
ment of the Law, for a number of impurities which, 
since they could easily be removed by washing. 
were characterized as slight, in contradistinction to 
those graver states of defilement which required sac- 
rifice and the like. Thus, the clothing of a leper 
(Lev. xiii. 6, 84, 54-58), one who had been in a leper’s 
house (Lev. xiv. 47), and the house itself (Lev. xiv. 
52) were to be washed, while washing also removed 
the pollution resulting from sexual intercourse and 
the like. See also ABLUTION. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 

WASHINGTON: The extreme northwestern 
state on the Pacific coast, United States of America; 
originally a part of Oregon, but admitted to the 
Union in 1889. The first Jewish pioneers probably 
went to Washington about 1860, either from Vic- 
toria, B. C., which then contained a large Jewish 
settlement, or from Portland, at that time the only 
prominent American settlement north of San Fran- 
cisco, or from Walla Walla, the largest post on the 
frontier trail from the East to the North-Pacific 
coast during the Civil war. 

Seattle, which early became the metropolis of 
the state, was first visited by Jews about 1862, when 
the wholesale grocery house of Schwabacher & Co. 
was opened in Walla Walla. The members and rep- 
resentatives of the firm frequently went to Seattle; 
and they started a branch there in 1869. The first 
regular congregation, called Oheves Sholom, was 
organized in 1887, and a plot fora cemetery was pur- 
chased two years later. A synagogue was built and 
dedicated in 1891, but was sold, and the Reform 
Congregation Temple de Hirsch was organized May 
99, 1899, chiefly through. the efforts of Leo Kohn. 
The foundation and first story of the new temple 
were finished and dedicated Sept. 18, 1901. R. 
Brown (now in San Francisco) and R. Abrahamson 
(now in Portland) were the officiating rabbis of Con- 
gregation Oheves Sholom, and Theo. F. Joseph has 
been the minister of Congregation Temple de Hirsch 
since its organization in 1899. In addition to the 
Reform congregation there is an Orthodox organiza- 
tion, Bickor Cholem, which was foundedin 1892. L. 
Brooks is the hazzan and rabbi; and the congregation 
worshipsinasynagogue. The Seattle Hebrew Benev- 
olent Society owns the Hills of Eternity Cemetery, 
where members of the Reform congregation are in- 
terred, while Orthodox Jews are buried in Oak Park 
Cemetery, the property of Bickor Cholem congrega- 
tion. The following charitable and educational 
societies existin Seattle: Seattle Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, Monte- 
fiore Society, Temple Auxiliary, Council of Jewish 
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Women, and Sons of Zion. The Independent Order 
of B’nai B’rith is represented by two lodges, Seattle 
Lodge No. 842 (organized in 1883)and Hildesheimer 
Lodge No. 508 (organized in 1900). The Concordia 
Club, founded in 1908, is a flourishing social organ- 
ization. 

Next in size to the Jewish community of Seattle 
is that of Spokane, where the congregation Emanu- 
El, organized Sept. 28, 1890, now (1905) has a mem- 
bership of about sixty. Rabbis E. Schreiber, A. 
Farber, and Jacob Bloch have ofliciated as ministers, 


and the present incumbent is Rabbi D. Levine. The 
communal societies are the Judith Montefiore Society 


(an auxiliary of the temple), the Ladies' Benevolent 
Society, and the Daughters of Israel (auxiliary of 
the semiorganized Orthodox community). Abraham 
Geiger Lodge No. 423, I. O. B. B., chartered in March, 
1893, has about fifty members. 

The Beth Israel congregation in Tacoma was 
organized in 1892 and completed its temple in 1898. 
The congregation, conservative in character, num- 
bers about sixty-five members. There are several 
auxiliary societies, comprising the Lady Judith 
Montefiore Society, a section of the Council of Jew- 
ish Women, and the Hebrew Benevolent Society, 
which owns a large cemetery. A B'nai B’rith lodge 
formerly existed in the city, but the removal of 
many members resulted in the return of the charter 
to the grand lodge. Montague N. A. Cohen (now 
of Sacramento) was the minister of the congregation 
during the year 1908-4. 

A few Jewish families that are not regularly or- 
ganized into congregations live in Walla Walla, 
Olympia (a cemetery plot was bought in 1872), El- 
lensburg, Aberdeen, Hoquiam, South Bend, Everett, 
and Bellingham. 

Among the eminent Jews of Washington have been 
Gen. Edward S. Solomon, who was sent by President 
Grant to be governor of the territory of Washington 
from 1870 to 1872, and Bailey Gatzert, who was one 
of the pioneers of Seattle, and for several vears one 
of the most prominent men of the Pacific coast, be- 
ing president of the firm of Schwabacher & Co. from 
1888 to 1898, the year of his death, and also the pre- 
siding officer of the Gatzert-Schwabacher Land Co. 

In a total population of about 750,000 (according 
to the most accurate estimate for the year 1905), 
the Jews of Washington number approximately 
8,500. 

A. do Esa: 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Capital of the United 
States; situated in the District of Columbia, on the 
Potomac River. In 1849 there were in Washington 
six Jews, who were engaged in business on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and who went to Baltimore for the 
important holy-day services. On April 25, 1852, the 
First Washington Hebrew Congregation was organ- 
ized; it numbered twenty-one members, and Solomon 
Pribram was elected its first president. Two years 
later the membership had increased to forty-two; 
and on Dec, 18, 1855, at the thirty-fourth session of 
Congress, a special act was passed, “that all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities heretofore granted 
by the law to the Christian churches in the city of 
Washington be and the same hereby are extended to 
the Hebrew Congregation of said city.” 


This marks the incorporation of the first Jewish 
institution in the District of Columbia. The con- 
gregation grew steadily in membership and in influ. 
ence; and in 1868 it acquired for a place of worship 
the old Methodist church, which had been utilized 
by the government for hospital purposes during the 
Civil war. In 1898 the congregation moved into its 
present stately edifice, the corner-stone of which was 
laid by President McKinley in the presence of his 
entire cabinet, on Sept. 16, 1897. The First Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation is the only Reform 


congregation in the District of Columbia. Its pres- 
ent (1905) membership is 350, and its religious school 


is attended by 200 children. "The following readers 
and rabbis have officiated since 1854: S. M. Lans- 
burgh, S. Weil, J. L. Jacobson, Herman Baar, Isaac 
Stampel, M. Goldberg, Louis Stern, and Abram 
Simon. Rabbis Simon and Stern are officiating 
conjointly. 

In 1870 thirty-five members left the parent body 
to form an independent congregation, with Isaac 
Stampel as hazzan. This congregation, which was 
called Adath Israel, was organized as a protest 
against the Reform tendencies of the old congrega- 
tion. In 1878 Adath Israel moved into its present 
home on the corner of Sixth and G streets, its syna- 
gogue being dedicated in the presence of President 
Grant and his cabinet. Its present membership in- 
cludes 150 families, ministered to by Rabbi Julius 
T. Loeb; and its religious school is attended by 
sixty-five pupils. 

The Ahabai Shalom congregation was organized | 
in 1902 as a result of the union of two smaller heb- 
rot, the Chayai Odom (founded 1890) and the Agoo- 
dath Achim (1898) It has a membership of 125 
families, and its present hazzan is Robert Graft- 
man, who conducts a day-school at 607 H street for 
twenty-five pupils. The Talmud Torah congrega- 
tion (present hazzan, M. R. Joclson) was founded in 
1890, and meets on 43 street, southwest. It hasa 
membership of seventy persons, but no religious 
school. All four congregations maintain cemeteries 
on the same plot of ground on Harrison road. 

The leading charitable, religious, and literary soci- 
eties are: (1) The United Hebrew Charities (found- 
ed 1882; incorporated 1893; annual income about 
$8,000; president, I. L. Blout, appointed 1894); (2) 
The Hebrew Free Inn, for the temporary care of the 
indigent; controlled by the executive board of the 
United Hebrew Charities; (3) The Hebrew Relief 
Society (founded 1905); (4) The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Society of AdathIsrael; (5) The Old B'nai Zion; (6) 
'The Rebecca Lodge (1868); (7) The Deborah Lodge 
(1875); (8) The Liberty Lodge No. 19, LO.5.D. 
(1894); (9) The Friendship Circle (1897); (10) The 
Senior and Junior Councils of Jewish Women; (11) 
The Elijah, Grace Aguilar and Argo lodges, 
[.O.B.B.; (19) The B’rith Abraham and the Indc- 
pendent B’rith Abraham; (18) The Sons of Judah; 
(14) The Mercantile Club; (15) The Hebrew Liter- 
ary Society; (16) The Free Sons of Benjamin; (17) 
The Young People’s Union of Zion. 

While most of the Jews of Washington are en 
gaged in commerce, the legal and medical profes- 
sious are also creditably represented. Among tlic 


| most prominent Jews may be mentioned : Commodore 
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Uriah P. Levy, Simon Woif (publieist and author), 
Max Weyl (artist), Emile Berliner (inventor), Adol- 
phus S. Solomons, Cyrus Adler (assistant secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution), and Dr. Milton J. Rosenau 
(director, Hygienic Laboratory, Marine Hospital 
Service). The Jewish population of the District of 
Columbia may be placed at 4,000. 

A. A. S. 

WASKER, SILLEMAN ABAJEE (SOLO- 
MON ABRAHAM): Beni-Israel soldier; died 
about 1850. He enlisted in the Third Regiment 


Native (Indian) Light Infantry, Jan. 1, 1809, and 
was present at the battles of Puna, Rusood, Kuhur, 


Multan, Kittoor, and Gujarat, rising ultimately to 
the highest rank open to a native soldier, that of 
sirdar baliadur; he was also decorated with the first 
class Order of the Star of British India. He retired 
from the army in March, 1846, after a service of 
thirty-seven years, during twenty-five of which he 
was native commander of the Beni-Israel regiment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : H. Samuel, Sketch of Beni-Isracl, pp. 24-25. 


WASSERTRILLING, HERMANN (ZEBI 
HIRSCH BEN NATHAN): Austrian Hebraist; 
flourished in the nineteenth century; born at Bosko- 
witz, Moravia. He officiated as teacher in the Jewish 
school of Hotzenplotz, Silesia, about 1850, and later 
as rabbi of Bojanowo, Posen. The following is à 
list of his works, all published at Breslau: * Hadrat 
Elisha‘ ” (1857), an epic poem in nine cantos, de- 
scribing the life of the prophet Elisha, and giving 
also à brief history of contemporary kings; “Nezer 
Hamudot " (1860), an epic poem in eight cantos, being 
a history of Daniel and his contemporaries under 
the reign of the Babylonian, Median, and Persian 
kings until the return of the Israelites to Jerusalem, 
and the building of the Second Temple; * Mattenat 
Nahali’el ” (part i., 1860; part ii., 1868), a collection 
of legends from the Talmud, Midrash, and the mid- 
rashic commentaries, arranged in verse in the order 
of the weekly lessons; “Torat ha-Berit " (1869), a 
treatise in reply to a question on circumcision ad- 
dressed to the synod of Leipsic by Max Engel 
(July, 1869). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 495; Lippe, Bibliagra- 
ee Lexicon, i. 518; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 
S, M. SEL. 
WASSERZUG, HAIM: English hazzan and 

composer; born at Sheritz, Prussian Poland, 1822; 

died at Brighton, England, Aug. 24, 1882. As a 

child he was endowed with a remarkably sweet 

voice, and at eighteen he was elected hazzan at 

Konin. His renown soon spread among the Jewish 

communities of Poland, and he received a call as 

hazzan to Novy-Dvor, where his introduction of 
choral singing and singing in harmony, instead of 
the then prevalent * hazzanut,” aroused considerable 
opposition against him on the part of the Hasidim. 

Thirteen years later he was appointed to a post at 

Lonisa, near the Lithuanian frontier. Here he re- 

mained for five years, when he was elected cantor 

of the Wilna congregation. In 1867, on the opening 
of the North London Synagogue, he was elected its 
reader, which office he held until his death in 

882. 
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During his hazzanship at Wilna, Wasserzug 
wrote some sacred compositions which, under the 
title *Sefer Shire Mikdash," were published in 
London, 1878. 'These compositions received high 
commendation ; and some of the principal cantors of 
thc European continent and of America were num- 
bered among his disciples. Hisson, David Wasser- 
zug, was educated at Jews’ College, London, and has 
officiated as rabbi at Cardiff in Wales, at Johannes- 
burg in South Africa, and, since 1905, at the Dalston 
Synagogue, London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Sept. 1, 1882. 
J. G. L. 


WATCH-NIGHT. See WACHNACHT. 


WATER: Water was looked upon by the Jews 
as extremely important and precious. The first 
thing placed before a guest was water to wash his 
feet (Gen. xviii. 4, xxiv. 92), and it was a duty of 
hospitality to give water to strangers coming into 

the house, or even passing by (75. xxiv. 
Water for 17, 43) The non-fulfilment of this 
Guests. duty often resulted in sérious hostili- 
ties. Thus, when the Israelites were 
marching toward Palestine they were prevented 
from passing through Edom, Ammon, and Moab 
because the inhabitants refused to give them a drink 
of water, even for money. Two hundred years 
later this resulted in bitter warfare (see AMMON; 
JEePHTHAH) . During the wandering in the wilder- 
ness the lack of water caused the Israelites to mur- 
mur against their leader (Ex. xv. 22-25, xvii. 1-7; 
Num. xx. 1-18). On the other hand, the heroes of 
King David's guard won distinction by procuring 
water for the king at the risk of their lives (II Sam. 
xxiii. 16; I Chron. xi. 17-18). 

Water was of great importance in purification, 
being used in cleansing the leper, in sickness, in 

washing utensils, and in the cleansing 


For of one who had been defiled by touch- 
Ritual ing an unclean body (Lev. xv. 16-22, 
Purposes. 27). The liability of plants and fruits 


to defilement was increased by con- 
tact with water (Lev. xi. 88), a contingency which 
formed a topic of much discussion in the Talmudic 
period, and became the subject of the treatise MAK- 
SHIRIN. 

The offering of water as a libation was an an- 
cient institution, and even before the kingdom was 
established the Israelitish tribes, after having suf- 
fered repeated defeats at the hands of the Philistines, 
gathered together at Mizpeh at the command of the 
prophet Samuel, and poured water on the ground 
before Ynwmu (I Sam. vii. 5-6). An apparent ana- 
logue to this is found in the story that at the great 
feast of Baal the prophet Elijah poured water in the 
trench which surrounded the altar (I Kings xviii. 
35), possibly to enhance the miracle. The libation 

at the Feast of Tabernacles, when the 
Libations. high priest sprinkled water upon the 

altar as a sacrifice, was a later devel- 
opment of the ancient offering; it was a feature of 
the ritual until the destruction of the Second Temple, 
and the disregard of it by ALEXANDER JANNZEUS 
entailed terrible consequences (comp. Suk. 48b). 

The word “water” was often used by the Jews 


Water 
Way 


symbolically, especially in expressing grief, i.e., 
tears (Jer, ix, 1, 18; Ps. exix. 130). A misfortune 
of great magnitude, the full extent of which it 
seemed impossible to fathom, was likened to water 
(Lam. iii. 54; Ps. Ixix. 2, exxiv. 4-5), while the con- 
stant flow and unrest of water were symbolic of 
numerous descendants (Num. xxiv. 7). The for- 
giveness of sins and their complete remission were 
typified by sprinkling with clean water (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25); and in Jer. ii. 18 God is compared to a 
fountain of living waters. It was customary in the 
Talmudic period, moreover, to use “water” sym- 
bolically for the divine teachings (see Mek., Beshal- 
lah, Wayassa‘, 1); so thatin several passages the term 
“water” isused withoutany amplification whatever 

(comp. Hag. 8a; B. M. 84b; Hor. 14a; Ab. i. 2). 
Water prepared with the ashes of the Rep HEIFER 
was especially important, since, even though un- 
clean, it had the power of cleansing men and things 
infected with defilement. Still more important, 
however, was the “ water of bitterness,” the so-called 
“me ha-marim ha-me’arerim,” which 


Water was prepared in the following man- 
of Bitter- ner: Into an earthen vessel the priest 
ness.” poured water which had stood in the 


Temple, and with this water he mixed 
dust taken from the Temple floor. Ifa woman was 
suspected of unfaithfulness toward her husband, the 
priest pronounced certain maledictions, which he 
afterward wrote on a little scroll. This was then 
dissolved in the water, which the accused woman 
was obliged to drink (Num. v. 17-24; see also the ar- 
ticle SoTan). 

Water was an important factor during the first 
three days of Creation. On the first day “the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters” (Gen. 
i. 2); on the second day the nether waters were di- 
vided from the upper, and the latter were trans- 
formed into the “rakia‘,” or “firmament” (2d. verse 
7); and on the third day the nether waters were 
assigned to their allotted place, which received the 
name of “sea” (7b. verse 10). 

Through the influence of the Greeks, and espe- 
cially of the Gnostics, who regarded water as the 
original element, similar beliefs gained currency 
among the Jews, so that Judah ben Pazi transmitted 
the following saying in the name of R. Ishmael 
(Yer. Hag. ii., beginning): “In the beginning the 
world consisted of water within water (Gen. i. 2); 
the water was then changed into ice (Ps. cxlvii. 17), 
and again transformed by God into earth (Job xxxvii. 
6). The earth itself, however, rests upon the waters, 
and the waters,on the mountains” (7.e., the clouds; 
Ps. civ. 6). This teaching, however, was rejected 
by R. Akiba, who warned those scholars who de- 
voted themselves to the study of cosmogony not 
to be led astray by Gnosticism, and not to cry 
* Water!? whenever they saw in their visions a sea 
of crystal around the throne of God (Hag. 14b). In 
the later Talmudic period the word “water” was 
used as a designation for mucus, which was called 
“water from the nose” (Tosef., Shab. viii. ; Niddah 
55d), while buttermilk was termed * water of milk,” 
and unfermented grape-juice was called “water of 
the grape-vine” (*Orlah i. 7). 

E.G) TE. S. O. 
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WATER-DRAWING, FEAST OF (nnnoy 
naNwn ma): At the morning service on each of 
the seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles (Sukkot) 
a libation of water was made together with the 
pouring out of wine (Suk. iv. 1; Yoma 26b), the 
water being drawn from the Pool of Siloam ina 
golden ewer of the capacity of three logs. It was 
borne in solemn procession to the water-gate of the 
Temple, where the train halted while on the Suorar 
was blown “ teki'ah, teru‘ah, teki'ah." The proces- 
sion then ascended the “kebesh,” or slanting bridge 
to the altar, toward the left, where stood on the 
east side of the altar a silver bowl for the water and 
on the west another forthe wine, both having snout- - 
like openings, that in the vessel for the wine being 
somewhat the larger. Both libations were poured 
out simultaneously (Suk. iv. 9). 
Although there was no direct Mosaic law for the 
libation of water, it was claimed by R. Nehunya 
of Beth-horon that the ordinance was 
A a Mosaic tradition (Zeb. 110a), while 


Mosaic R. Akiba deduced a Mosaic intimation 
Tradition. (“remez”) of the tradition from the 


plural form “u-nesakeha” (*drink- 
offerings”; Num. xxix. 81). R. Judah b. Bathyra 
drew a similar inference from the spellings Br'3pJ 
and mD) as compared with the usual OA3D), and 
DQU5U23 as compared with 5t (Num. xxix. 30, 
31, 33), the superfluous letters forming py (“ water"; 
Shab. 108b); and R. *Ena confirmed the tradition by 
quoting Isa. xii. 8: “Therefore with joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation" (Suk. 
48b) The treatise Sukkah also explains the offering 
as made in order that the rainy season, which begins 
at that time of the year, may be abundant (comp. 
R. H. i. 2, 16a; Ta‘an. 2b). 

Why the Rabbis laid such stress on the water-li- 
bation is not clear, unless there were weighty rea- 
sons which have not been recorded. It may have 
been emphasized to counteract the Gentile practise 
of offering wine only; orit may even have been in- 
tended as a temperance lesson. At all events, the 
Sadducees were strongly opposed to this interpreta- 
tion of the Law, so that on one occasion ALEXANDER 
JANN;EUS poured the water on his feet instead of on 
thealtar, thusaffronting the Pharisaic sympathies of 
the people so bitterly that they threw at him the 
etrogim which they carried in celebration and nearly 
killed him, and the priest was accordingly required 
thenceforth to raise hishand when he poured out 
the water at the libation that his offering might be 
seen by all (Suk. 48b). To express their contempt 
of the Sadducees on the one hand and to strengthen 
their own position on the other, the Rabbis embel- 
lished the libation of water with so much ceremony 
that it became a favorite and distinctive rite on 
these occasions. On the nightof the first day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles the outer court of the Temple 
was brilliantly illuminated with four golden lamps, 
each containing 120 logs of oil, in which were 
burning the old girdles and garments of the priests 
(Shab, 21a; Yoma 23a). These lamps were placed 
on high pedestals which -were reached by ladders; 
and special galleries were erected in the court for 
the accommodation of women, while the men below 
held torches in their hands, sang hymns, and danced. 


Al? 
On the fifteen steps of the Gate of Nicanor stood the 
Levites, chanting the fifteen “songs of degrees” (Ps. 

exx.-exxxiv.) to the accompaniment 

Becomes of their instruments, of which the most 

a Favorite important was the “halil,” or flute, 

Rite. although it was used neither on the 
Sabbath nor on the first day of the 
feast (Suk. v. 1). The illumination, which was like 
a sca of fire, lit up every nook and corner of Jeru- 
salem, and was so bright that in any part of the 
city a woman could pick wheat from the chaff. 
Whosoever did not sce this celebration never saw à 
real one (Suk. .58a). Hillel the Elder encouraged 
general rejoicing and participated in the celebration 
that all might follow his example, while R. Simeon 
D. Gamaliel juggled with eight torches, throwing 
them in the air and catching them again, thus show- 
ing his joy at the feast. R. Joshua b. Hananiah 
states that the festival was celebrated throughout 
the night with songs, musio, shouting, clapping of 
lands, jumping, and dancing. 

After the destruction of the Temple the libation of 
water, being a portion of the sacrifice, was discon- 
tinued; but the custom of rejoicing was retained for 
some one day of the Feast of Sukkot other than the 
Sabbath or a full holy day. No “ ‘am ha-arez” was 
permitted to join the celebration, although he was 
allowed to look on. Probably the ceremony origi- 
nally included a symbolic form of prayer for rain in 
the winter season (see Zech. xiv. 16-19). 

The feast of water-drawing is now celebrated in 
the bet ha-midrash on any night other than Friday 
in the middle of Sukkot. At Jerusalem each night 
of the semiholy days is observed in the bet ha-midrash 
or in the synagogue by chanting the fifteen * shire 
ha-ma‘alot " and appropriate Bible verses, while the 
Sephardim have special piyyutim. After the serv- 
ice small parties are formed, and engage in feasting, 
singing, and dancing till midnight (Lunez, “ Jeru- 
salem,” i. 40). In his * Die Eleusinischen Mysterien 
im Tempel von Jerusalem” (in Hungarian, in 
* Magyar-Zsidó Szemle,” xii. 218; idem, in “ Popu- 
lir-Wissenschaftliche Monatsblätter,” xvii. 121) L. 
Venetianer endeavors to prove that the feast of 
water-drawing bears traces of Greek infiuence. 

E. 6. J. D. E. 


WATER-RIGHTS. See RIPARIAN OWNERS. 
WAVE-OFFERING. See SACRIFICE. 


WAW (3): Sixth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The name possibly means “ nail” or “ hook," and the 
shape of the letter in the Phenician alphabet bears 
some resemblancetoa hook. * Waw" is alabialspi- 
rant, identical in sound with the English “w.” 
When preceded by the labial vowel “u,” it blends 
with it (“uw”), the result being a long u-sound ; 
and when an a-vowel precedes it, the two form the 
diphthong “au,” which in Hebrew has passed into 
"o" At the beginning of a word (a position it rarely 
has in Hebrew) “ waw ” retains its consonantal value, 
except when followed by 5, 3, 9, or a letter with 
simple *shewa." As the first letter of verb-stems it 
has been replaced in Hebrew almost everywhere by 
“vod.” Asa numeral (in the later period) “ waw ” 
has the value of 6. 

5 I. Bn. 


—— 
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WAWELBERG, HIPPOLITE HENRICH- 
OVICH: Russian banker; born at Warsaw 1844; 
died at St. Petersburg Oct. 90, 1901. After gradu- 
ating from the real-gymnasium of Warsaw he stud- 
ied at the university of that city, and later at the 
Agricultural College of Nova Alexandria, finally 
completing his studies in Germany. Upon his re- 
turn to St. Petersburg he assumed the management 
of his father’s banking establishment, and became a 
very successful financier. He took a lively interest 
in the communal affairs of St. Petersburg and of 
Warsaw, and contributed considerable sums of money 
toward the foundation and maintenance of indus- 
trial schools. He devoted large sums also to the im- 
provement of the condition of the laboring classes. 
The Museum of Arts and Industries, the Technical 
School of Wawelberg and Rothwand, and the cheap 
lodging-houses of Warsaw owe their existence 
largely to his support. 

Wawelberg contributed liberally to the publica- 
tion in the Polish language of popular books on the 
applied sciences. It was his aim not only to raise 
the general economic and social condition of Poland, 
but also to clevate his coreligionists and to imbue 
them with a spirit of patriotism. He wasa director 
of the Jewish community of St. Petersburg, and, 
from 1880, a member of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Culture Among the Jews of Russia, and of 
the Society of Friends of Jewish Artisans and Farm- 
ers. After 1891 he was also an active member of the 
Jewish Colonization Association. Wawelberg was 
one of the trustees of the Industrial Company at 
Dubrovna, which endeavored to provide work for 
the poor Jewish artisans of that place. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Voskhod, 1901, No. 7. 

H. R. J. G. L. 

WAX (Hebr. “donag”): In the Old Testament 
wax is referred to only as a simile for something 
easily dissolved or evanescent (Ps. Ix viii. 8); for com- 
pliance and submission (Judges xvi. 18; Micah i. 4; 
Ps. xevii. 5); or for fear and discouragement (Ps. 
xxii. 15). In the Talmud mention is made of the use 
of wax (“sha‘awah”) for lighting purposes, prob- 
ably in the form of candles (Shab. 20b; comp. Rashi). 
At present wax candles are frequently employed on 
the Feast of HanuxKau in places where olive-oil is 
not easily obtainable. On the eve of the Day of 
Atonement and at the anniversary of the death of a 
relative (JAHRZEIT) it is customary to light in the 
synagogue large wax candles that will burn at least 
twenty-four hours. A candle made from braided 
wax tapers is used also for the HABDALAH ceremony. 

E. G. H. I. M. C. 


WAY. See Rieut or Wax. 


WAY, LEWIS: English clergyman; born at 
Denham, Bucks, England, Feb. 11, 1772; died in 
London Jan. 26, 1840. He was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, and was ealled to the bar in 1797, 
but entered the Church and devoted to Church pur- 
poses a large legacy left him by a stranger named 
John Way. He was the founder, in 1808, of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity Among 
the Jews, under the patronage of the Duke of Kent, 
father of Queen Victoria, and with the assistance of 
Prof. Simeon of Cambridge, Dr. Marsh of Birming- 
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ham, the convert J. F. Fry, and the preacher Leigh | such as the “Song by the Sea” (Ex, xv, ; Comp. 


Richmond. Convinced that the Jewish nation would 
again arise, return to its ancestral home, embrace 
Christianity, and convert the Gentiles, Way trav- 
eled at his own expense through Holland, Germany, 
and Russia, in order to study the condition of the 


ASHIRAH) or the “Journeys of the Standards” (Num. 
X. 14-16, 18-20, 22-24, 25-98; xxxiii. 11- 18, 15-86, 
41-47), the present chant is founded on a vocal i imi- 
tation of a herald's trumpet-call. The accompany. 
ing transcription, based on that of Baer, shows the 


 WAYEHI'EREB (Gen. i. 5) 
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reb, wa- ye- hi 


READER, Wa-ye-hi 


Jews, ameliorate their social and political status, and 
urge the Christians to missionary work among them. 
In 1817 Way induced Czar Alexander I, to issue 
two ukases assuring all baptized Jews of imperial 
protection and promising them land for farming. 
Further, he wrote a work entitled “Mémoires sur 
l'Etat des Israélites Dédiés et Présentés à Leurs 
Majestés Impériales et Royales, Réunies au Congrés 
d'Aix-la-Chapelle ? (Paris, 1819), in which he empha- 
sized the Messianic importance of the Jews, consid- 
ered their relation to the Biblical promises and the 
ultimate fulfilment thereof, and pleaded for their 
emancipation in Europe. This was presented at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (Oct., 1818) to the czar, 
who gave the memorandum to his plenipotentiaries, 
Nesselrode and Capodistrias, ordering them to bring 
it before the congress, together with the question of 
the emancipation of the Jews. It was accordingly 
entered on the minutes, but produced no further 
effect. In hisown house Way used to entertain con- 
verted Jews, who sometimes ill repaid his hospital- 
ity, giving rise to a satirical epigram by Macaulay. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. xiii. 179; Mo- 
natsschrift, 1869, xviii. 234 ct seq., 334 et sey., 477 ct seq., 551 
et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. xi. 852. et seq.; Dict. Nat. Biog.; Tre- 
velyan, Life of acaulay, eh. i. 
J. E. N. 
WAYEHI ‘EREB (“And it was evening”): 
One of the | 
tions from the strict CaNTILLATION of the Penta- 
teuch, according to the Northern use. "This chant 
is introduced into the reading which reopens the 
yearly cycle of pericopes on the Rejoicing of the 
Law (see Stmat Tora): and it marks the verses 
which conclude the recital of the work of each of 
the six days of Creation (Gen. i. 5, 8, 18, 19, 23, 81). 
The reader pauses at the end of each verse; and 
after the congregation has loudly chanted the 
“ Wayehi ‘ereb,” he repeats the intonation with florid 
amplification of the melody. Like other nedarim, 


“nedarim,” or special declamatory varia- 


method of its rendering (comp. also “The Voice of 
Prayer and Praise,” No. 168b, London, 1899). 
A. F. L. QC. 


WAYEKULLU (“Thus were finished”: Gen. 
ii. 1-8): The concluding verses of the story of Crea- 
tion, deemed from Talmudic times an essential por- 
tion of the prayers for Friday night, as the eve of 
the Sabbath (Shab. 119b). While the whole con- 
gregation remained standing (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hay yim, 268, 7), the “ Wayekullu ” was recited aloud 
in the synagogue after the silent reading of the 
*^'Amidah." In the homes it was recited before 
the domestic Krppusm. Thus the precentors were 
tempted to dwell upon it when reciting it; and in 
the course of time they developed for it, out of 
the simple CAwTILLATION of the Law, an elaborately 
melismatic intonation in their most florid style, for 
an example of which see Jew. Encyc. vi. 290. 

A. F. L. C. 

WAYIKRA RABBAH (called aiso Hagga- 
dat Wayikra): Haggadic midrash to Leviticus. 
Under the name “ Wayikra Rabbah” this midrash is 
first referred to by Nathan, in his * 'Aruk," s.v. 30, 
non. and in several other passages, as well as by 
Rashi in his commentaries on Gen. xlvi. 26, Ex. 
xxxii. 5, Lev. ix. 24, etc. According to Zunz, how- 
ever, Hai Gaon and Nissim knew and made use of 
this midrash; and Zunz dates its origin back to the 
middle of theseventh century. It originated in Pal- 
estine, and is composed largely of older works, its 
redactor having made use of Genesis Rabbah, Pesikta 
de-Rab Kahana, and the Jerusalem Talmud, in ad- 
dition to other ancient sources. He appears to have 
referred also to the Babylonian Talmud, several ex- 
pressions in the midrash being used in the sense mn 
which only that work employs them (comp. Weiss, 
* Dor," iii, 261), 

The Wayikra is not a continuous, explanatory 
midrash to Leviticus, but a collection of exclusive 
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sermons or lectures on the themes or texts of that 
book; and it consists altogether of thirty-seven such 
homilies, each of which constitutes a separate chap- 
ter, or * parashah.” The Scriptural passages on which 
the homilies are based are often referred to in the 
midrash as “ parashiyyot," and are further designa- 
ted according to their contents; as, for example, ch. 
i., “Parashat ha-Mishkan,” on Lev. i. e£ seg. ; ch. ix., 
*Parashah Korbanot," on Lev. vii. 11 et seg.; ch. 
xv., “Parashat Nega'im," on Lev. xiii. 1 et seg.; 
ete. Of the thirty-seven homilies, eight (1, 8, 8, 11, 
18, 90, 26, 80) are introduced with the 
formula *Patah R.” (“The teacher 
has commenced ”); eight (2, 4-7, 9, 10, 
19), with “Hada hu di-ketib” (lit., ^ As it is writ- 
ten”); and twenty-one (12, 14-18, 21-25, 27-29, 31- 
87), with “ Zeh she-amar ha-katub” (lit.,“ Thisis what 
the Holy Scriptures say ”). The fact that the redac- 
tor of the midrash selected only these thirty-seven 
texts for his exposition, is explained by Weiss (/.c.) 


Contents. 


as the existence of the Sifra, the halakic midrash to Le- | 


viticus: “The redactor of the Wayikra Rabbah had 
nothing to add to the halakic midrash; he collected 
therefore only those haggadic explanations which he 
found on various texts and passages.” This surmise 
by Weiss is, however, refuted by the. circumstance 
that nearly all the parashiyyot of the Wayikra Rab- 
bah (with the exception of chapters 11, 24, 32, 85, 
and 86) refer to halakic passages. Thus, the redac- 
torof the midrash collected haggadic ex positions also 
of such texts as were treated in the Sifra. The con- 
jecture of Theodor that in the older cycle of weekly 
lessons the passages on which the homilies of the 
Wayikra Rabbah were based consisted in certain par- 
agraphs, or in lessons for certain festivals, seems 
therefore to be correct (comp. Theodor, * Die Midra- 
schim zum Pentateuch und der Dreijührige Pales- 
tinensische Cyclus,” in * Monatsschrift," 1886, pp. 
307-318, 406-415; see also Jew. ENcyc. viii. 560). 
[n its plan, as well as in the form of the several 
parashiyyot, the midrash bears great resemblance 
to the Pesikta de-Rab Kahana (see JEW. ENcyc. 


ees ~~ 


viii. 559), Like the lectures in the Pesikta, the hom- 


long pieces, in others brief sentences only, have been 
adduced in connection with the Scriptural passages, 
seemingly in accordance with the material at the red- 
actor’s disposal. Inasmuch, however, as the hom- 
ilies in the Wayikra Rabbah treat largely of top- 
ics beyond the subject-matter of the Biblical text 
itself, the explanations of the individual verses are 
often replaced by series of haggadic quotations 
which refer to the theme considered in the homily 
(comp. ch. 8, 12-15, 18, 19, 28, 31-34, 36, 87). In 

this the Wayikra Rabbah differs from 


Relation the Pesikta, for in the latter work the 
to the individual explanations are seldom 
Pesikta. lacking. Another difference between 


the two works is, that while the Pe- 
sikta rarely quotes lengthy haggadic excerpts after 
the proems, the Wayikra Rabbah quotes such after 
the conclusion of à proem, in the course of each 
parashah, and even toward the end of a chapter; 
these excerpts have often very slight reference to 
the context. But otherwise the Wayikra carefully 
follows the form of the Pesikta. The end of euch 
parashah in the former work, in analogy with the 
usage followed in the Pesikta, consists of a passage 
containing a Messianic prophecy. 

The extent of the present midrash is the same as 
that of the edition quoted by R. Nathan in the 
* * Aruk," since he refers to passages from ch. xxx vi. 
(s.v. JAN) and xxxvii. (s.v. 355) as “the end.” Aside 
from some transpositions, eliminations, and glosses, 
the printed text of the midrash is noteworthy as 
containing, at the end of the first three parashiyyot, 
annotations from 'Tanna debe Eliyahu which were 
not contained in the older manuscripts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, G. V. pp. 181-186 ; Weiss, Dor, iii. 261; 


"Theodor, Zur Composition der Agadischen Homilien, in 
Monatsschrift, 1881, pp. 500-510. LZL 
8. . LÀ . 


WE-ADAR. See ADAR SHENI. 


WE-‘AL KULLOM: The brief prayer which 
interrupts and divides into three sections the longer 
confession of sins enumerated in alphabetical order 


WE-'AL KULLOM 


Lento dolente. 


piu moto, | ———— 
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ilies in the Wayikra Rabbah begin with a larger or 
smaller number of proems on passages mostly taken 
from the Hagiographa. Thereupon follows the ex- 
position proper of the passage to which the homily re- 
fers. The explanation often covers only a few verses, 
or even a few words of the first verse, of the pas- 
sage on which the parashah is based. In some cases 


(see ‘Au Het) in the prayers of the Day of Atone- 
ment. The traditional melody presents many vari- 
ants besides the foregoing (comp. the Polish and 
German renderings given in Baer’s “Ba‘al Tefil- 
lah," No. 1857), all of which are based on the plain- 
tive phrases of the wail which pervades the iu cde 
A. F. L. C. 
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WEASEL (35m) : Unclean anima! (Lev. xi. 29). 
Saadia, Bochart, and others render yan by “mole,” 
referring to the Arabic “huld” and the Aramaic 
*huldah." The family of the Mustelide, to which 
the weasel belongs, is represented in Palestine and 
Syria by several species. ; 

In the Talmud the common weasel, Mustela vul- 
garis, is mentioned under the names anon and 
Npe (Pes. 9a; Sanh. 105a). In Gen. R. xxiv. 
6 also occurs the term N53. The weasel lives on 
dung-heaps and in holes and chinks of walls, 
and it burrows in the ground (Pes. 8b, 118b; Nid- 
dah 15b; Suk. 90b). It kills animals. larger than 
itself (Toh. iv. 3), and even attacks corpses (Shab. 
151b) Itis especially dangerous to domestic fowl 
(Hul. 59b e£ al.) ; its bent and pointed teeth pierce 
the skulls of hens (Zb. 56a; comp. Rashi on Deut. 
xxxii. ð). 

It is above all dangerous to the cat. Hence the 
proverb “Weasel and cat wed,” applied to simu- 
lated friendship (Sanh. 105a). Like all small beasts 
of prey, the weasel carries off glittering objects to 
its hole (Lev. R. clxxi. 4. The weasel alone of all 
land animals has no counterpart in the sea (Hul. 
1972). It was employed in clearing the house of 
mice (B. K. 80a). On the use of the weasel in divi- 
nation see Sanh. 66a; and for the pretty story of the 
weasel and the well which, as witnesses of a be- 
trothal, avenged its breach, see Rashi on Ta'an. Sa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 101; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


pp. 91, 366. 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


WEATHER-LORE: Popular prognostications 
regarding the weather. A certain number of these 
occur in the Talmud (B. B. 147a). Ifthe weather 
at Shabu‘ot is clear, sow wheat. If the smoke of the 
altar turns to the north on the last days of Taber- 
nacles, there will be much rain in the following year. 
This was true for Jerusalem; the opposite, for Baby- 
lonia. If New-Year’s day is warm, the whole year 
will be warm (comp. Yoma 21b). . 

Much importance was attributed to the “ tekufot," 
or changes of seasons. If the tekufah of Tebet falls 
on a Wednesday or a Saturday, there will be famine. 
If the tekufah of Nisan is on a Sunday, there will 
be war and death and snow, Some of these prog- 
nostications of later times were adapted from the 
Greeks. Thus, if the new moon of Tebet fell on a 
Sunday, it was taken to portend that the winter 
would bea good one. Moses ha-Darshan declared 
that if the tekufah of Tebet fell within the first ten 
days of the month, grain would be dear. This is 
quoted by Issachar ibn Susan in his *'Ibbur Sha- 
nim” (pp. 123b, 124a, Venice, 1579), which contains 
other weather-lore. In some weather-signs the posi- 
tion of the planets is taken into account. Thus, if a 
new moon occurs in the mansion of Mars, the month 
will be warm and rainy ; if in the mansion of Mercury, 
windyanddusty. If the tekufah happens when the 
sun is in the zenith, the year will be a warm one; 
when Venus is in the ascendancy, a rainy one; etc. 

Many of the larger Mahzorim contain items of this 
kind; as, for example, the Roman Mahzor edited by 
Luzzatto and the Vitry Mahzor. So, too, in the “Se- 
fer Yerahme'el? there is an elaborate treatise on me- 
teorology, containing prognostications based on the 


occurrence of rain on certain days, or of thunder on 
such days. "Thus, if it rains on the new moon of 
Nisan, there will be death among the cattle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M.Gaster. Jewish Weather-Lore, in Jew. 
Chron. Nov. 13, 1591, pp; 7-8. " 
S. Enn 


WEAVING: As early as the nomadic period 
the Israelites understood the art of spinning the 
hair of camels and goats, and the wool of sheep, 
and of weaving therefrom rough stuffs for tents 
and clothing. Their method of weaving was prob- 
ably quite as primitive as that of the Bedouins of 
Jabal Musa observed by E. IT. Palmer, who describes 
the process, as carried on by a woman, thus: “Her 
loom was a primitive one, consisting only of a 
few upright sticks, upon which the threads were 
stretched; the transverse threads were inserted la- 
boriously by the fingers without’ the assistance of a 
shuttle, and the whole fabric was pressed close to- 
gether with a piece of wood” (“The Desert of the 
Exodus," i. 125). 

In Palestine the Israelites became acquainted with 
somewhat better methods of weaving, although these 
must have remained very simple until a later period. 
This is shown by the fact that the Egyptian looms, 
although the Egyptian methods of weaving, like 
the Babylonian and Syrian, are spoken of as highly 
developed, were nevertheless exceedingly primitive. 
Herodotus narrates that the Egyptians wove at an 
upright loom. The threads were fastened below, 
and the weavers commenced their work at the bot- 
tom, unlike other peoples, who, according to the 
same authority, began at the top. This method of 
weaving was probably the one which was customary 
at the time of Herodotus, although the monuments 
prove that the Egyptians were acquainted also with 
horizontal looms. The well-known representation 
in one of the tombs at Beni Hasan (Wilkinson, “ An- 
cient Egyptians,” i. 317) shows a horizontal loom 
at which two women are seated. (The usual view 
that this is an upright loom has been refuted by 
Kennedy in Cheyne and Black, * Encyc. Bibl.” iv. 

5279.) The warp was stretched over 

Warp and (wo sticks fastened to the ground by 

Woof. wooden pegs. Other representations 

show upright looms on which the 

warp runs from top to bottom, being held firm 

above and below by a cross-bar. Both kinds of 

loom may have been in use among the Hebrews 
also. 

The Greeks and Romans used most commonly the 
upright loom, as described above, although at an 
earlier period both the upright and the horizontal 
loom may have been used side by side. Kennedy 
(l.c.) finds an indication of the existence of the hori- 
zontal loom in the story of Samson, where it is 
related that Delilah wove Samson's locks into the 
web of her loom while he was asleep (Judges xvi. 
18 et seg.). In modern times only the horizontal 
loom is used in Palestine. Still another upright 
loom, differing from that described above, seems to 
have been in use. This corresponded to the old 
Grecian loom, having but one cross-bar at the top to 
fasten the web, whilethe threads were kept stretched 
apart at the bottom by weights instead of by a sec 
ond eross-bar, With this kind of a loom it was nec- 
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essary to begin at the top. Bliss claims to have 
found such looms in Tell al-Hasi (“A Mound of 
Many Cities,” p. 113). The primitive 
fashions of olden times made it possi- 
ble to weave a whole garment in one 
piece, and the looms were adapted to the sizes of 
the products required. It was not customary io 
weave long strips of cloth from which the clothing 
was cut out later, although this was possible when 
the rods upon which the warp was stretched could 
be turned, as seems to have been sometimes the case 
with the Egyptian looms. 

One of the most important problems of ancient 
weaving methods was the separation of the odd from 
the even threads of the warp, so that the woof could 
pass between them easily, and their interchange of 
positions (2.¢., respectively over and under the woof) 
after each stroke of the shuttle. This the ancient 
Egyptians effected by means of two sticks: one was 
pushed between the two layers of threads, keep- 
ing them separate, while the other, to which the 
threads of the lower layer were fastened by loops, 
made it possible to pull them up simultaneously, 
and thus to produce the interchange of positions. 
The insertion of the transverse thread was effected 
by means of a shuttle (39s). There are no data 
by means of which the history of the development 
and perfection of this important discovery can be 
pursued any further. 

Egyptian representations show that from the ear- 
liest times the Syrians delighted in variegated and 
gorgeous garments. The Hebrews must soon have 
leamed how to manufacture many-colored stuffs, 
in addition to the most simple single-colored weaves. 
For example, the coarsest mantles of the modern 
peasants are striped black (or brown) and white, 
and they were probably the same in antiquity. The 
inweaving of gold was fashionable for elegant gar- 
ments (Ex. xxviii, 5 e£ seq., xxxix. 2 et seq.; Ps. 
xlv. 10), but it is not certain whether the stuff called 
nop", often mentioned in the description of the Tab- 
ernacle, was of variegated weave or an embroidery. 
It is doubtful whether the Hebrews understood how 
to weave figured textures. 

The weaving of clothing, etc., for household use 
was originally a task which devolved upon the 
housewives; itis not known when weaving was first 
developed as a separate trade. In later times weav- 
ers held a position of high esteem among the people 
(comp. Delitzsch, *Jüdisches Handwerksleben,” pp. 
45 et seq. ). 


Looms. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rieger, Versuch einer Technologie und Ter- 
minologic der Handwerke in der Mischnah, s.v. Spinnen, 
Weben, etc., Berlin, 18914; Cheyne and Black, Eneyc. Bibl. 
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WECHSELMANN, IGNAZ: Hungarianarchi- 
tect and philanthropist; born at Nikolai, Prussian 
Silesia, in 1828; died at Budapest Jan. 17, 1903. He 
was educated at Berlin, and then went to Vienna, 
where he became the friend and assistant of the 
architect Ludwig Forster. In 1856 he removed to 
Budapest, where he, as Förster’s representative, 
superintended the building of the great synagogue. 
Most of the monumental buildings erected in the 
Hungarian capital between 1870 and 1890 were de- 
Signed by him, his work including palaces, mills, 
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factories, churches, and the famous Burg-Bazar. 
In 1886 he received the Order of the Iron Crown of 
the third class, and shortly afterward Francis Jo- 
seph I. elevated him to the Hungarian nobility. 

Failing eyesight compelled Wechselmann to retire 
from active life in 1890, whereupon he devoted his 
time to philanthropic activity in Budapest. His 
greatest act of charity was embodied in two clauses 
in his will, by which he bequeathed one million 
kronen to the Institute for the Blind, and two mil- 
lions for the support of meritorious teachers in the 
public schools. Half of these beneficiaries were to 
be Jews and the other half Christians; and the board 
of directors of the Jewish community was entrusted 
with the administration of the bequests. 

S L. V. 


WECKER, DER. See PERIODICALS. 


WEDDING and WEDDING-GIFTS. 
MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


WEEK (Hebr. “shabua‘,” plural *shabu'im," 
“shabu‘ot”; Aramaic, *shabbeta," “shabba”; N. 
T. Greek, cáflBacov, cáffara): A division of time 
comprising seven days, thus explaining the Hebrew 
name. There are indications of the use of another 
system of reckoning time, in which the month was 
divided into three parts of ten days each, the decade 
being designated in Hebrew by the term "'asor" 
(Gen. xxiv. 55; comp. the commentaries of Dill- 
mann and Holzinger ad loc.; Ex. xii. 8; Lev. xvi. 
29, xxiii. 97, xxv. 9). This apparently represented 
one-third of the solar month, while the week of seven 
days was connected with the lunar month, of which 
it is, approximately, a fourth. The quadripartite 
division of the month was evidently in use among 
the Hebrews and other ancient peoples; but it is 

not clear whether it originated among 
Connection the former. It is unnecessary to as- 


See 


with sume, however, that it was derived 
Lunar  fromthe Babylonians, for it isequally 
Phases. possible that observations of the four 


phases of the moon led the Hebrew 
nomads spontaneously and independently to devise 
the system of dividing the interval between the suc- 
cessive new moons into four groups of seven days 
each. There is ground, on the other hand, for the 
assumption that both among the Babylonians and 
among the Hebrews the first day of the first week 
of the month was always reckoned as coincident 
with the first day of the month. The emphasis laid 
on the requirement (Lev. xxiii. 15) that the weeks 
of PENTECOST should be “complete” (* temimot ") 
suggests that weeks might be reckoned in such a 
way as to violate this injunction. This was the 
case as long as the first day of the first week of the 
month was made to coincide with the new moon. 
At the end of four weeks an interval of one or two 
days might intervene before the new week could 
begin. At an early date, however, this intimate 
connection between the week and the moon must 
have been dissolved, the chief cause of the fixed 
week of seven days being, in all probability, the 
predominance of the seventh day as the Sabbath 
(but see Meinhold, “Sabbat und Woche im O. T.” 
Göttingen, 1905, according to whom Sabbath, orig- 
inally only the full-moon day and the week are 
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independent of each other). The week thus became 
a useful standard in the measurement of intervals 
of time (one week, Gen. xxix. 27 et seq. ; two weeks, 
Lev. xii. 5; three weeks, Dan. x. 2; seven weeks, 
Deut. xvi. 9; Lev. xxiii. 15). | 

With the exception of the seventh day, which was 
called the SABBaA' rit, the days of the week were des- 
ignated by ordinal numerals, not by names. In 
post-Biblical and later Hebrew literature Friday is 
known as “‘Ereb Shabbat” (Greek, «apackev; or 


xpocáB(fjarov; Judith viii. 6; Mark xv. 42; Matt. 
xxvii. 62; Josephus, “Ant.” xvi, 6, 8 2). The Bib- 


lical writings contain no trace of any custom of 
naming the days of the week after the seven planets; 
nor had this custom, found among the Babylonians 

and the Sabeans, any bearing origi- 


Week- nally on the division of the week into 
Days Not seven days, since it was a mere numer- 
Named. ical coincidence that seven planets 


wereassumed in these primitive astro- 
logical conceits. In the Babylonian nomenclature 
the first day of the week was under the tutelage of 
Shamash, the sun; the second under that of Sin, the 
moon; the third der Nergal, Mars; the fourth 
under Nabu, Mercury; the fifth under Marduk 
(Bel) Jupiter; the sixth under Ishtar (Beltis), Ve- 
nus; and the seventh under Ninib, Saturn (see, how- 
ever, Schrader, “K. A. T." 8d ed., pp. 622 et seq.). 
E. G. H. 
WEEKBLAD VOOR ISRAELIETEN. See 
PERIODICALS. 
WEEKS, FEAST OF. See PENTECOST. 
WE-HIZHIR. See MipnasH HAGGADAH. 


WEHU RAHUM (Qin Nin} = “But He, being 
full of compassion”): A prayer, beginning with 
Ps. Ixxviii. 88, recited on Mondays and Thursdays 
before TAmANUN. Itis composed chiefly of Biblical 
verses, and is divided into seven parts: (1) ^ Wehu 
Rahum ”; (2) * Hatteh Elo‘a Ozneka”; (8) * Habbet 
Na” ;(4) “ Anna Melek” ; (5) “ ElRahum we-Hannun”; 
(6) “En Kamoka”; and (7) “Ha-Poteah Yad.” 
From the repetitions in it, it may be inferred that 
the prayer is the work of more than one author. 
It was known in its present form to the compiler of 
the Vitry Mabzor, who quotes it in full; while in 
the Siddur of R. Amram it is given in three versions, 
one beginning with “Im ‘Awonenu” (the seventh 
verse of the present form) and followed by the con- 
fession of sins (ASHAMNU; see Tur Orah Hayyim, 
§ 184) another commencing with “ We-Attah 
Adonai,” and the third opening with “ Wehu 
Rahum,” butin much shortened form. In the Seder 
Tefillot of Maimonides (at the end of the second 
book of the “ Yad”) the prayer before “ Tahanun ” is 
given ina very different version and is to be recited 
every day, not merely on Mondays and Thursdays. 

According to a legend, the “Wehu Rahum” was 
composed on the following oceasion: After the de- 
struction of the Temple many Jews were placed by 
Vespasian on three vessels and were abandoned by 
their captains in the open sea. Among those thus 
left to perish were Benjamin Yerushalmi, his brother 
Joseph, and their cousin Samuel. By a miracle the 
vessel bearing them and their companions reached 
Bordeaux in safety. They were kindly received 
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by the ruler of the country, but at his death became 
the object of enmity. They accordingly instituted 
fasts for the cessation of the persecution, and during 
this period they recited the * Wehu Rahum," which 
had been composed by Benjamin, Joseph, and Sam- 
uel. Later, when the persecutions had ceased, the 
authors sent the prayer to their corelisionists of 
other countries. 
Another legend of the origin of this prayer is 
given in the Vitr y Mahzor, though it fails to men. 
tion the names of the authors. A prince is said to 
have notified three refugees from Jerusalem that he 
would throw them into a burning furnace to deter- 
mine whether they were Jews. At the expiration 
of the respite which they requested, a pious old 
man told them he had heard in a dream a Biblical 
passage containing the word *5 twice and the word 
NÓ thrice. Oneof them immediately recognized Isa, 
xliii. 2, from which they inferred that they would 
‘be saved. At the command of the prince a fire was 
kindled in the street, but the flames, as soon as the 
old man entered them, divided in three directions, 
and the Jews passed through uninjured. In com- 
memoration of this miracle they. composed the 
* Wehu Rahum,” to which each of them contributed 
a portion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 17; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. Td. 


J. I. Br. 
WEIBERDEUTSCH. See JUD;EO-GERMAN. 


WEICHSELBAUM, ANTON: Austrian phy- 
sician; born at Schiltern, Lower Austria, Feb. 8, 
1845. Educated at the Josefs-Akademie and the 
University of Vienna (M.D. 1869), he joined the 
army as surgeon and remained in service until 1878, 
when he resigned and became privat-docent at the 
University of Vienna. In 1885 he was appointed 
assistant professor and in 1894 professor of patho- 
logical anatomy. In 1892 he was elected member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 

Weichselbaum has contributed more than a hun- 
dred essays to the professional journals, and is the 
author of "Grundriss der Pathologischen Histolo- 
gie," Leipsic and Vienna, 1892. 


HIBDIDORERHE : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Vien, vol. iji., Vienna, 
1898. 
S. F. T. H. 


WEIGERT, KARL: German pathologist; 
born at Münsterberg in Silesia March 19, 1845; died 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main Aug. 5, 1904. He received 
his education at the universibibs of Berlin, Vienna, 
and Breslau, graduating in 1868. After having 
taken part in the Franco-Prussian war as assistant 
surgeon he settled in Breslau, and for the following 
two years was assistant to Waldeyer; from 1870 to 
1874 to Lebert, and then to Cohnheim, whom he fol- 
lowed to Leipsic in 1878. "There he became assistant 
professor of pathology at the university in 1879. In 
1884 he was appointed professor of pathological 
anatomy at the Senkenbergsche Stiftung in Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main, and received the title of * Geheimer 
Medizinal- Rat ? in 1899. 

Weigert assisted Cohnheim in many of his re- 
searches, and wrote much on the staining of bac- 
teria in microscopy. He contributed many essays 
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to the medical journals. Among his works may be 
mentioned: “Zur Anatomie der Pocken” (Breslau, 
1874); “Färbung der Bacterien mit Anilinfarben ” 
(ih. 1875); “ Nephritis" (Leipsic, 1879); * Fibrin- 
firbung " (1886); " Beiträge zur Kenntniss der Nor- 
malen Menschlichen Neuroglia” (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1895); “ Elastische Fasern ” (2b. 1898). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v., Vienna. 1901; Oester- 

reichische Wochenschrift, 1904, pp. 538, 554. 

S. | F. T. H. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. — Biblical 
Data: While the references in the Old Testament 
are guflicient for a general knowledge of the ancient 
Hebrew system of weights and measures, and of the 
mutual relations of the several units, they are not 
adequate for an exact determination of the absolute 
standard of measurement. The rabbinical state- 
ments that a fingerbreadth equals seven barleycorns 
laid side by side, and that a log is equivalent to SIX 
medium-sized eggs, are as indefinite as the statement 
onthe Siloam inscription that the Siloam canal (537.6 

meters as measured by Conder) was 

Derived 1,200 ells long—evidently a round num- 
from Baby- ber. Since, however, the entire system 

lonia. of measures correspondsalmost exactly 

with the Babylonian, from which the 
Hebrew measures were in all probability derived. it 
may be assumed that the Hebrew system corre- 
sponded with the Babylonian with regard to the 
absolute standard aswell. It is trne that the Egyp- 
tian system may have exerted some influence here 
and there, as will be shown later, but it is now gen- 
erally recognized that the culture of ancient Syria, 
even before the Israelites had migrated there, was 
almost wholly under Babylonian influence. 

I. Measures of Length: The original meas- 
ures of length were derived from the human body: 
the finger, hand, arm, span, foot, and pace. AS 
these measures differ with each individual. they 
must be reduced to a certain definite standard for 
general use. The Hebrew system, therefore, had 
such a standard: the ell (^ammah ") contained 2 
spans (* zeret"), while each span was made up of 8 
handbreadths (“tefah”) of 4 fingers (“ezba‘”) 
each. "This division of the ell into 6 handbreadths 
was the one customarily employed in antiquity, but 
it was supplanted in Babylonia by the sexagesimal 
system. The Old Testament mentions two ells of 
different size. Ezekiel implies that in his measure- 
ment of the Temple the ell was equal to a “cubit 
and a handbreadth” (xl. 5, xliii. 13) —that is, one 
handbreadth larger than the ell commonly used in 
his time. Since among all peoples the ell measured 
6 handbreadths, the proportion of Ezekiel's ell to 
the others was as 7 to 6. The fact that Ezekiel 

measured the Temple by a special ell 
The Cubit. is comprehensible and significant only 

on the assumption that this ell was 
the standard of measurement of the old Temple of 
Solomon as well. This is confirmed by the state- 
ment of the Chronicler that the Temple of Solomon 
was built according to *cubits after the first meas- 
ure? (II Chron. iii. 8), implying that a larger ell was 
used at first, and that this was supplanted in the 
course of time by a smaller one. 

The Egyptians in like manner used two kinds of 


‘side. 


ells in exactly the same proportion to each other, 
namely, the smaller ell of 6 handbreadths and the 
larger “royal” ell, which was a handbreadth longer. 
The latter measures 525-528 millimeters, and the 
former 450 millimeters, estimating a handbreadth as 
75 millimeters. It would seem at first sight that the 
Egyptian system of measurement had influenced the 
Hebrew, and the two Hebrew ells might naturally 
be considered identical with the Egyptian measures. 
This assumption is, however, doubtful. Since all 
the other measures were derived from Babylon, in 
all probability the ancient Hebrew ell originated 
there also. The length of the Babylonian ell is 
given on the famous statue of King Gudea (begin- 
ning of 3d millennium B.c.), found in Telloh in 
southern Babylonia, A scale is inscribed on this 
statue, according to which the ell may be reckoned at 
495 millimeters, a measurement which is confirmed by 
certain Babylonian tablets. These measure, accord- 
ing to the Babylonian scale, $ ell, or, according to 
the metric system, 330 millimeters (1 foot) on each 
The ell of 495 millimeters seems to have been 
used also in Phenicia in measuring the holds of 
ships, but these computations can not be discussed 
in detail here. The length of the ancient Hebrew 
ell can not be determined exactly with the data now 
controlled by science; but it was either 525 or 495 
millimeters, and this slight difference between the 
two figures is scarcely appreciable in an estimate of 
the size of Hebrew edifices, etc. 

II. Measures of Capacity: The Hebrew system 
here corresponds exactly with the Babylonian. In 
contradistinction to the Egyptian metrology, which 
shows the regular geometric progression—1, 10, 20, 
40, 80, 160—the Hebrew and the Babylonian systems 
are based on thesexagesimalsystem. The unit of the 
Babylonian system was the “maris,” a quantity of 
water equal in weight toa light royal talent. It con- 
tained, therefore, about 80.8 liters. The maris was 
divided into 60 parts, probably called “ mins” (—.505 
liter). All the other measures are multiples of this 
mina: 12, 24, 60, 72 (60 + 12), 120, 720 mine. 

In the Hebrew system the log (Lev. xiv. 10) cor- 
responds to the mina. Since the Hellenistic writers 
equate the log with the Greco-Roman sextarius, 
whatever these writers say on the rela- 
tion of the sextarius to other measures 
applies also to the relation of these 
measures to the log. The log and the sextarius, 
however, are not equal in capacity. The sextarius 
is estimated at .547 liter, while there is no reason to 
regard the log. as larger than the Babylonian mina, 
especially as other references of the Greek metrolo- 
gists support the assumption that the log was equal 
to the mina. The fact that in the Old Testament 
the log is mentioned only as a fluid measure may be 
merely accidental, for the dry measures, which are 
distinguished in all other cases from the liquid meas- 
ures, also have the log as their unit. The corre- 
sponding dry measure may, however, have been 
known under a different name. The same possibil- 
ity must be borne in mind in the case of the cab, the 
next larger measure, containing four logs and men- 
tioned only asa dry measure. A differentiation of 
the dry and liquid measures gives two simple sys- 
tems, as follows: 


The Log. 
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Dry MEASURES. 


lhomer- 10ephahs = 30 se'aim— 180 cabs = 720 logs= 361.4 lit. 


(cor) lephah = 3se'aim = 18cabs=72logs = 36.44 lit. 
lse’ah =  6cabs- 2ílogs-— 12.118 lit. 


lcab = 4logs= _ 2.024 lit. 
llog = 0.506 lit. 


Liquip MEASURES. 


1 cor = 10 baths = 60 hins = 180 cabs = 720 logs = 364.4 lit. 


l bath = Ghins= l18eabs- 72 logs = 36.44 lit. 
lhin = Scabs= 12logs- _ 6.074 lit. 

leab = 4logs= 2.024 lit. 

llog = 0.506 lit. 


In these tables that homer has been omitted which 
is, according to Ex. xvi. 36, one-tenth of an ephah, 
and which is, therefore, identical with the * ‘issaron " 
(Num. xxviii. 0 e£ al.). The tenth part of a bath, for 
fluids, which is mentioned in Ezek, xlv. 14 without 
a special name, corresponds in content to the homer, 
or ‘issaron, among the dry measures. The homer and 
its liquid equivalent do not belong to the original 
system, as may be seen by the proportion the homer 
bears to the other measures: 84 homers = 1 se’ah, 13 
homers = 1 hin, 1 homer = 14 cabs = 7i logs. The 
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Babylonian Weight in the Form of a Lion with Inscription 
302 ma (= "royal maneh”’). 


(From Madden, '* History of Jewish Coinage.’’) 


tenth part of a bath is, furthermore, mentioned 
only in Ezekiel and in the Priestly Code. ‘The old 
division of the ephah and the bath was into three 
parts; Ezekiel mentions also the sixth part of an 
ephah. At a later period the se'ah and the cab dis- 
appear as dry measures, so that the Priestly Code 
refers simply to the tenth part of the ephah. "This 
new division into tenths may be connected with the 
appearance of the decimal system, which can be 
traced elsewhere, especially in weights and coins. 
Only one measure in addition to those enumerated 
above is mentioned in the Old Testament. This is 
the “letek,” which occurs but once (Hosea iii. 2). 
It is a dry measure, and is uniformly designated in 
tradition as equal to } homer, although it is doubt- 
ful whether a definite measure is implied by this 
term. The Septuagint translates “letek” in its 
single occurrence as véfleA oivov = “a skin of wine." 
III. Measures of Weight: It is evident from 
inscriptions that the Babylonian system of weight 
was used in Syria and Palestine even before the en- 
trance of the Israelites into the country. The Egyp- 
tian inscription of Karnak records the tribute which 
the kings of Egypt exacted from their Syrian vas- 
sals. Although the sums are given according to 


Egyptian weight, the odd numbers clearly indicate | 


that the figures were computed originally by some 


— 


other system, which may easily be shown to have 
been the Dabylonian. 

The Babylonians reckoned weight in talents, 
mine, and shekels. Layard found in the ruins of 
Nineveh several Dabylonian units of weight, some 
in the form of a crouching lion and others in that 
of a duck, the former being twice as heavy as the 

latter. This proves that à heavy and 
The Mina. alight talent were used in Babylon, 

the latter one-half the weight of the 
former. A heavy talent = 60,600 grams; 1 mina (4, 
talent) — 1,010 grams; 1 shekel — 16.83 grams; 1 
light talent — 80,800 grams; 1 light mina — 505 
grams; 1 light shekel = 8.41 grams. There was, in 
addition to this “royal” weight, another “common” 
weight which was somewhat lighter (compare the 
large “royal” ell and the “common ” ell, mentioned 
above), According to thiscommon weight the heavy 
talent weighed 58,944 grams; its mina 982.4 grams; 
its shekel 16.87 grams; and the light talent, mina, 
and shekel just one-half as much. The common 
heavy talent and its subdivisions were the weights 
current in Syria and Palestine, as Josephus expressly 
states (^ Ant.” xiv. 106, ed. Niese). According to 
him, 1 Jewish mina (of 50 shekels) was equal to 21 
Roman pounds, or 818.02 grams; hence 1 shekel 
was equivalent to 16.97 grams, and 1 old mina of 
60 shekels to 982.2 grams. There were also the half- 
shekel or bekah (* beka* ”). 

In the course of time the sexagesimal system was 
superseded in Babylonia also, perhaps under Egyp- 
tian influence. The mina of 60 shekels was replaced 
throughout Asia Minor by the mina of 50 shekels. 
The shekel remained the same, forming the unit of 
weight, while the mina and talent were reduced, 
containing respectively 50 shekels — 818.6 grams and 
3,000 shekels = 49,110 grams. 

The period of these changes is unknown. In the | 
Old Testament tho first reference occurs in Ezekiel; 
if the Septuagint is correct in its translation of Ezek. 
xlv, 12, that passage reads, * You shall count the 
manhe [mina] as fifty shekels." "There is other evi- 
dence in Ex. xxxviii. 25 (Priestly Code), where the 
tax levied upon 603,550 men at 4 shekel each was 
computed to be 100 talents and 1,775 shekels, whence 
1 talent equaled 3,000 shekels, and 1 mina was equiv- 
alent to 850 shekels. These measures were further 
changed in the currency, which was also reckoned 
in talents, minas, and shekels. In Jewish silver! 
shekel = 14.55 grams, 1 mina = 50 shekels = 727.5 

grams, 1 talent = 3,000 shekels = 49,- 

Money.  659grams. What bearing this change 

—which was confined to silver—had 
upon the relative values of gold and silver, and how 
far it was conditioned by the demands of exchange 
day by day, can not be discussed in detail here 
(comp. Benzinger, “Arch.” pp. 199 et seg.). With 
this silver shekel the shekel of weight must not be 
confounded. In the Pentateuch the heavy shekel of 


cient custom. 
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'The division of the shekel into 20 gerahs is men- 
tioned only in the passages just quoted and in Ezek. 
xlv. 12 (LX X... Otherwise the Old Testament re- 
fers only to quarters and halves of shekels. See 
Money; NUMISMATICS. 
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TIn Rabbinical Literature: The weights and 
measures of Talmudic literature are a combination 
of those of the ancient Hebrew system with for- 
eign elements; and it was especially Greek and Ro- 
man metrology which became current among the 
Jews in the post-Biblical period. These two ele- 
ments, the domestic and the foreign, were, however, 

so intimately fused that it is often 

Domestic difficult to distinguish between them. 

and In the course of time the Biblical 

Foreign weightsand measures underwent vari- 
Elements. ous changes which are recorded in the 

Talmud, where an endeavor is made to 
determine the original values. The Talmudic sys- 
tem of metrology is especially important since it af- 
fords an evaluation of the Biblical units. T almudic 
sources deduce the value of Biblical weights and 
measures by comparing them with those which were 
current in the period of the Talmud, and the units 
of this system may often be determined by a com- 
parison with their Greek and Roman equivalents. 
Talmudic metrology is therefore of importance for 
the history of civilization, since it bears upon con- 
ditions prevailing among tho classic peoples of an- 
cient times. The weights and measures mentioned 
in Talmudic sources are as follows: 

Gerah (7773) or Ma‘ah (my): In the Talmud the 
gerah is mentioned as a unit of weight only with 
reference to the Bible. Raba makes it the equiva- 
lent of a ma‘ah, and names as an authority for 
this equation Onkelos, the translator of the Pen- 
tateuch, who rendered the term "twenty gerahs ” 
(Ex. xxx. 18) by “twenty ma‘ot” (Bek. 50a). This 
ma‘ah must be the Tyrian obol or ma'ah; for Bek. 
00a says: “Six silver ma'ot are equal to a dena- 
rius." Inasmuch as four denarii are equivalent to 


one sela‘, it follows that twenty-four. 


Units of ma‘ot are also equal to one sela‘; and 
Weight. this equation was used for the Tyrian 
sela‘ (comp. Boeckh, “ Metrologische 
Untersuchungen über Gewichte, Münzfüsse, und 
Maasse des Alterthums in Ihrem Zusammenhange,” 
p.59, Berlin, 1838). The Talmud does not indieate 
the actual weight of the ma'ah, but from Tyrian 
silver coins still extant its value may be determined. 
The heaviest Tyrian silver coin in existence weighs 
14.34 grams, and 4l of this, or 0.5975 gram, is there- 
fore the weight of a ma'ah. This deduction has 
been based upon the weight of the heaviest Tyrian 
silver coin because in those that are lighter the loss 
in weight is evidently due to handling and use. 
Shekel (Sow: Greek, oikAoc, oíyAoc): This is the 
next highest unit of weight. The Bible designates 


the value of the shekelas “twenty gerahs" (Ex. xxx. 
13); whence, according to the weight already given 
for the gerah or ma‘ah, the shekel should weigh 
90 x 0.5975 gram, or 11.95 grams. The Jerusalem 
Talmud, however (Shek. 46d), mentions another 
weight for the shekel, stating that half a shekel is 
equal to six poo; and the same value is given in 
Tan., Ki Tissa, ed. Buber, p. 95a. The term pin 
designates a scruple (ypaypdpuor), which is equal to 
zy ounce (comp. Mussafia, “ Musaf he-‘Aruk,” s.v. 
pp73). Inasmuch as the Roman pound contains 
twelve ounces, a half-shekel becomes the equiva- 
lent of 4 Roman pound, and a whole shekel 
=}. According to Boeckh, the Roman pound 
weighed 327.434 grams, and a shekel would accord- 
ingly weigh 13.643 grams. In another passage of 
the Talmud the weight of a shekel is given as 14.34 
crams, or the equivalent of the Tyrian silver coin 
already mentioned, The Talmud states that the sil- 
ver coin recorded in the Pentateuch was identical 
with the Tyrian mintage (Bek. 50b); and the Tosefta 
likewise declares that the silver coin of Jerusalem 
was identical with that of Tyre (Tosef., Ket. xiii. 9). 
A shekel was therefore identical with the Tyrian 
sela‘ (Rashi on Bek. /.c.), and its weight was accord- 
ingly 14.84 grams. The difference between the 
weight given by the Jerusalem Talmud (13.643 
grams) and that deduced by identifying the shekel 
with the Tyrian sela‘ (14.34 grams) amounts to 0.7 
gram only; and it may be explained by assuming 
that the statement in the Jerusalem Talmud, which 
makes a half-shekel equal to six pp, is only ap- 
proximate. On the other hand, the difference be- 
tween the weight of the shekel given in the Bible 
(11.95 grams), and that of the Tyrian sela‘ of 14.34 
grams, with which the Biblical shekel is identified 
in the Mishnah (Bek. vili. 7) and the Babylonian 
Talmud (Z5. 50a), as well as in Yerushalmi (Kid. 59d), 
is too large to be attributed to inaccuracy in reckon- 
ing. The divergence findsits explanation, however, 
in the Talmudic statement that the shekel was en- 
larged, the Biblical shekel being originally equiva- 
lent to 34 denarii, and being later increased one-fifth, 
thus becoming equal to four denarii, so that, instead 
of its original value of twenty gerahs, it later became 
equivalent to twenty-four. The Biblical shekel 
weighed 11.95 grams, and the addition of one-fifth 
(2.39 grams) gives 14.34 grams as the weight 
of the later coin, which then became equal to the 
Tyrian sela‘. In addition to this shekel, which was 
called “the shekel of the sanctuary,” and which was 
equal to a sela‘, the Mishnah (Ned. iii. 1) and the 
Talmud (B. M. 52a) mention another shekel, which 
was the equivalent of half a sela', or half a “shekel 
of the sanctuary,” and which was probably called 
the common shekel. This indicates that the value 
of the shekel varied at different times (on the reasons 
for these changes and the periods at which they 
took place see Frankel in “ Monatsschrift,” 1855, 
pp. 158 et seg.; Zuckermann, * Ueber Talmudische 
Gewichte und Münzen," p. 18). 

Maneh or Mina (nm; Greek, poa): In the Mish- 
nah, as well as in the Talmud, the mina is often 
mentioned as a unit of weight for figs, spices, wool, 
meat, and the like (Ket. v. 8; 'Eduy. iii. 3; Hul. 1975; 
Ker. 6a; et passim). In the Mishnah it is some- 
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times called DOWN n35 or “Italian mina” (Sheb. i. 
2, 8), the designation "Italki" helping to determine 
its weight. The Italian mina contained 100 denarii, 
while the Roman pound contained only ninety-six. 
A mina was therefore equivalent to 19; Roman 
pounds, and since the Roman pound equaled 827.434 
grams, the Italian maneh was equal to 341.077 
grams, the weight assigned itinthe Talmud. From 
a passage in Ber. 5a it appears that a mina equaled 
twenty-five shekels; and since, according to the 
passage already cited from the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Shek. 46d), a shekel was equal to twelve scruples, a 
mina was equivalent to 25 X 12, or 800 scruples. 
The Roman pound contained only 288 scruples, and 
the mina was therefore equal to 1,, Roman pounds. 
Besides this mina of twenty-five sheKels, the Talmud 
(Hul. 137b-138a) mentions another, which was equal 
to forty shekels or sela‘im. 

Litra (ws; Greek, Aírpa): The litra, which 
originally corresponded to the Italian “libra,” is 
mentioned in the Mishnah (Shebu. vi. 3; Bek. v. 1; 
Tem. iii. 5) and in the Talmud ('Er. 29a; Ket. 67b; 
et passim) as a unit of weight for figs, vegetables, 
meat, fish, gold, and silver. The Jerusalem Talmud 
(Ter. 47b) defines the litra as equal to 100 zinin, 
the zin (TW) being the same as the zuz (TW), since 
the Mishnah (Ter. x. 8) uses the term “zuz” in the 
passage parallel to that in which the Tosefta (Ter. 
ix.) employs the word “zin.” <A litra was there- 
fore equal to 100 zuzim. From this it follows 
that a litra was equivalent to a mina, since the Tal- 
mud also calls a denarius a zuz, which makes a litra 
— 100 zuzim — 100 denarii. As has been stated 
above, a mina equaled twenty-five shekels, and a 
shekel was equivalent to four denarii, thus making 
the mina = 100 denarii = 1 litra. In addition to the 
whole litra, pieces of weight of the value of a half, 
third, and quarter of a litra are also mentioned 
(Tosef., Kelim, B. M. ii.; B. B. 89a; Sifre, Deut. 
294 fed. Friedmann, p. 126b]). 

Kikkar (153): The term “ kikkar," generally ren- 
dered “talent” (Greek, ráAavrov), usually denotes in 
Talmudic sources a weight for gold and silver (Suk. 
901b; ‘Ab. Zarah 44a et passim). It is evident from 
the Talmud (Bek. 5a) that a kikkar contained sixty 
mine. In the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanh. 19d) the 
value of the kikkar is given as sixty litras, which is 
the equivalent of sixty min; and the same passage 
refers toa kikkar as being equal to 100 mine, al- 
though this statement must allude to the Attic mina, 
which was equal to 2 Hebrew mina, rather than to 
the Hebrew weight itself. 

Other Weights: Smaller weights also are in- 
dicated by coins, as, for example, the denarius 
(Tosef., Men. xii.; Shab. ix.) and the zuz (Shab. 
110a) In the Jerusalem Talmud (Ta'an. 68a), as 
well as in Gen. R. (Ixxix. 9) and other midrashic 
passages, the ounce (N'D3)N) occurs. In the Mish- 
nah (Sanh. viii. 2) mention is likewise made of the 
tartimar (nnn), which, according to the Talmud 
(Sanh. 70a), was equivalent to half a mina. The 
term isa corruption of the Greek Tpernuópiov (= “ one- 
third"), and probably indicated i Alexandrian 
mina, which contained 150 denarii (comp. Boeckh, 
l.c. pp. 155 et seq.). One-third of this mina, or fifty 
denarii, was equal to half of the Hebrew mina, which 
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contained only 100 denarii (comp. Zuckermann, i.c. 
p. 8) A minute unit of weight, designated as one- 
sixteenth of a weight in Pumbedita, is also men- 
tioned in the Talmud (Shab. 79a; Git. 22a; B. M. 
105b). Another small weight, the ritel (599), is 
mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Yorma 41d). 
This was probably a small copper coin which derived 
its name from the red color (Latin, “rutilus ") of the 
metal of which it was composed. 

It must be borne in mind that the values of the 
weights often varied in different parts of the coun- 
try. The Mishnah (Ter. x. 8; Kot. v. 9; etc.) ac- 
cordingly states that the weights used in Jüdea had 
but half the value they possessed in Galilee, so that 
ten Judean sela‘im were equal to five Galilean; and 
the same assertion is made by Sifre, Deut. 166, and 
by the Talmud (Hul. 187b; comp. Zuckermann, l.c. 
pp. 11-12). 

Ezba‘ (yayN = "fingerbreadth ”): The smallest 
measure of length; it is mentioned as a unit even 
in the Biblical period (Jer. lii. 21; see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, BIBLICAL DATA). The Mishnah often 

alludes to the ezba* as a measure (Kil. 
Measures vii. 1; Yoma v. 2; Men. xi. 4; Oh. 
of Length. iv. 3; Mik. vi. 7), although no value 
is assigned it. Its length may, how- 
ever, be deduced from a Talmudic passage; and 
Zuckermann has found by calculation that the Tal- 
mudic ezba‘ was equal to 2.83411 cm. In the Tal- 
mud the term “ezba‘” refers to the thumb as well 
as to the middle and little fingers. The Talmud 
therefore draws a distinction between the breadth of 
the thumb and that of the middle and little fingers, 
by stating (Men. 41b): “The handbreadth [* tefah "] 
mentioned in the Talmud is equal to four thumb- 
breadths, or six little-finger breadths, or five middle- 
finger breadths." The size of an ezba‘ as given 
above (2.88411 cm.) refers to the breadth of a thumb. 
From. the proportionate dimensions of the thumb, 
middle finger, and little finger, according to the 
Talmudic passage already cited, the breadth of the 
middle finger would be 1.867988 cm., and that of 
the little finger 1.556 cm. 

Tefah (= “handbreadth ”): The measure next in 
size to the ezba‘; it was used as a measure of length 
in the Bible. The size of the handbreadth is de- 
scribed in the Talmud (Bek. 39b) as equal to four 
thumbbreadths; and in the passage previously 
quoted (Men. 41b) this statement is amplified by 
making it the equivalent of four thumbbreadths, 
or six little-tinger breadths, or five middle-finger 
breadths. From this proportion of the tefah to the 
breadth of the fingers, its size, according to the 
measurements given above, appears to have beeu 
9.336448 cm. In addition to the normal hand- 
breadth the Talmud mentions two others (Suk. 7a): 
one formed by holding the fingers loosely (“tefal 
sohek”), and the other produced by pressing the 
fingers firmly together (“téfah ‘azeb”), although 
the divergence between these handbreadths and 
the normal is not determined. 

Ell: In addition to the Mosaic ell, which was 
equal to the mean ell (“ammat benonit”) and con- 
sisted of six handbreadths (comp. Zuckermann, /.c. 
p. 17) the Mishnah (Kelim xvii. 9) mentions two 
others, one of which was half a fingerbreadth and 
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the other a whole fingerbreadth longer than the 
mean ell. The standards used for measuring both 
these ells were said to have been kept ina special 
place in the Second Temple. The Talmud explains 
the introduction of these two ells in addition to the 
mean or Mosaic ell (see Pes. 86a; Men. 98a), and 
mentions also an ell which contained only five hand- 
breadths ("^ Er. 3b). The mean ell, equivalent to six 
handbreadths, was, according to the measurement of 
the handbreadth given above, equal to 56.018658 cm. 
The ell which was half a fingerbreadth longer was, 
therefore, 57.185979 cm. in length, and that which 
was a whole fingerbreadth longer was 58.852 cm. 
The Mishnah (Tamid iii. 6) mentions still another 
ell, called ‘ny now, which was measured from the 
tip of the middle finger to the armpit. Inasmuch 
as the ell which measured six handbreadths was 
equal to the length of the forearm, and the length 
of the latter is to the arm as 6 is to 10, it follows 
that the “ammat shehi ” measured ten handbreadths, 
or 93.86443 cm. In the Midrash (Gen. R. xxxvii.) 
an ell is mentioned under the name MON Pp an, by 
which the Theban ell (978aixóv) is probably meant. 
For another meaning of the term ppan see Zuck- 
ermann, l.c. p. 921. 

Garmida (NT): Repeatedly mentioned in the 
Talmud (Shab. 110a; ‘Er. 50b; Pes. 111b; et passim), 
without any indication of its size. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the Talmud (B. B. 272) uses this term 
to indicate a square ell, without designating it as a 
square measure, while in ‘Br. 14b * garmida ” indi- 
cates a cubic ell, although the customary term de- 
noting “cubic” is omitted. 

Zeret (nw = “span ”): This measure, mentioned 


in the Bible (Ex. xxviii. 16) without any indication. 


of its size, is described in the Tosefta (Kelim, B..M. 
vi. 12) as “half. an ell of six handbreadths.” Its 
measure was, accordingly, 28.009329 cm. 

Hasit (WON an, DDA sop = “content and 
width of the hasit"): This term occurs as à meas- 
ure of length in the Mishnah (‘Orlah iii. 2, 8; Shab. 
xiii, 4), in the Tosefta (Shab. ix.), and in the Talmud 
(Shab. 79a, 106a), without any indication of its size 
and without being compared with any other meas- 
ure. According to Maimonides (*Yad,". Shab- 
bat, ix. 7-10), the breadth of the hasit equals the 
opening between the thumb and the index-finger, 
which is about the equivalent of $ zeret, or two 
handbreadths. This appears to be correct, since a 
Greek measure called “dichas” (deva¢) equaled two 
handbreadths, and was called two-thirds of a span. 
The hasit was identical with this dichas (comp. 
Zuckermann, l.e. p. 24), and its size was accordingly 
18.672886 cm. 

Hebel (san — “cord ”): A measure described in 
the Mishnah (‘Er. v. 4) as a cord of fifty ells in 
length, and in the Talmud (Er. 58b) as one of four 
ells. ` 

Tehum Shabbat (nay mnn = 8 Sabbath-way ”): 
The extreme distance which a Jew might go in any 
one direction from his home on the Sabbath. It is 
defined in the Mishnah (‘Er. iv. 8) and in the Talmud 
(Er. 51a) as 2,000 Hebrew: ells, and it was there- 
fore equal to 119,037.816 cm. This was also the 
length of the mile (59), with which the Mishnah 
(Yoma vi. 18) and both Talmudim (Pes. 983b, 94a; 
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mud (Yoma 67a) it is explicitly stated that the mile 
is equal to the tehum Shabbat, the Hebrew mile 
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was therefore shorter than the Roman, with which 


it must not be confused. 


Pesi‘ah (mpa = “ pace”): The pace is used as 


a measure of length in the Talmud (‘Er. 42b), and 
its value is defined as one ell (56.018658 cm.). 


Ris (p= “stadium ”): The Mishnah uses the 
term "ris" to indicate distance, and defines its 
length as $5 mile. The Talmud (B. M. 33a) also 
states that its length was s mile, or 2663 ells. 
According to Frankel (in “Monatsschrift,” 1856, 
p. 388), the term “ris” is Persian, as is also the 
term mpna (* parasang "), used in the Talmud as a 
measure of length (comp. Tos. B. B. 23a, 8.0. NoN), 
and defined as equal to four miles, or 8,000 ells (Pes, 
93b-94a). 

Day’s Journey (n Tr: The Talmud defines 
a day's journey for a man of medium gait as ten 
parasangs, or 80,000 ells. 

Measurements of fields are generally indicated in 
the Talmud by the amount of seed sown in them. 
The term SND "3, for example, indicates a field in 

which one se'ah can be sown; the term 

Superficial D'nND mJ, one which requires two 

Measures. se'aim. The latter space is defined in 

the Talmud (‘Er. 23b) as equal to 5,000 

Hebrew square ells, or to 15,690,445.095 sq. cm., and 

this can be used as a basis for the determination of 
other superficial measures given in the Talmud. 

The Talmud mentions separate systems of solid 
measures for dry and for liquid substances, although 
some units were used for both. The Mishnah states 


-that the measures were enlarged at some time or 


other. In addition to the Biblical measure, which 
is called “desert measure” (NM 27D mp) in Tal- 
mudie sources, the Mishnah (Men. vii. 
Solid 1) mentions a “Jerusalem measure " 
Measures. (noe 11:5), which was equal to 
14 “desert measures,” and also alludes 
(‘Er. 82a) toa “ Sepphoric measure” (ANDY n5), 
which was equal to 1} “Jerusalem measures. " One 
se'ah *desert measure" was therefore equal to $$ 
se'ah *Sepphoric measure," and one se'ah “ Jerusa- 
lem measure” equaled $2 se’ah “ Sepphoric measure.” 
With regard to the names of the units, it must be 
noted that the hollow vessels used as measures also 
served as ordinary utensils; and the name of the 
vessel likewise designated the measure. The Biblical 
log is defined by the Talmud (Pes. 109a) as equal to 
the NNDpP (= Greek séo77¢), and was therefore equiv- 
alent to 549.338184 cu. cm. (comp. Zuckermann, l. c. 
pp. 6-10); this aids in the evaluation of several other 
Talmudic measures. 

Bezah (nw'3 = “egg ”): The egg is often used in 
the Talmud as a standard of measurement; and in 
the Mishnah (Kelim xvii. 6) a method is given by 
which to determine its size. The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Ter. 43c) defines the egg as equal to + cab; 
and the same value may be deduced from the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Er. 83a), where a se’ah is described 
as the equivalent of six cabs, or 144 eggs. Inas- 
much as a cab was equal to four logs, it follows that 
an egg equaled 4 log, or 01.565228 cu. cm. The ex- 
pression mpmw oy. (C laughing eggs”) occurs 
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as a term for eggs of larger size (' Er. 88a), although 
the difference between these and ordinary eggs is 
not stated. 

Cab (3p; Greek, yáBoc): The cab is often men- 
tioned as a measure in Talmudic sources (Kil. ii. 1; 
Ket. v. 8; Naz. 52b; Sotah Sb e£ passim), and its 
halves, quarters, and eighths are frequently recorded 
(comp. RaSHBaM on B. B. 89b, s.v. pin). The size 
of the cab is given in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ter. 
47b), where it is said that a se'ah is equal to twenty- 
four logs. Since a se'ah is equal to six cabs, a cab 
is equivalent to four logs, or 2,197.406088 cu. em. 
The Talmud (Pes. 48a) records also à large cab, con- 
taining 14 “Sepphoric cabs,” and a “ Nehardean 
cab” is likewise mentioned (Ket. 54a), although no 
indication of its size is given. Theexpression “ ter- 
kab” (3p9n; Greek, vpikaBoc = “ three cabs”) also 
occurs frequently in the Talmud (Hag. 23b; 'Ta'an. 
10a; Git. 30a; et passim). 

Kapiza (Np): A small vessel often used as a 
measure and mentioned in several Talmudic pas- 
sages (Shab. 10b; Pes. 48b; Git. 70a; et passim). 
That the kapiza was smaller than the cab is clear 
both from Hul. 25a and from Shab. 108a, as well as 
from the discussion in B. B. 90b. "Thecommentaries 
disagree as to its size, one defining it as a quarter, 
and another as three-quarters, of à cab, while in one 
passage in Menahot (782) Rashi makes it equivalent 
to cab. Inthat case it would be identical with the 
Persian “kawiz” (Greek, karið), which was equal 
to a choenix = 2 xestes = 2 logs — 4 cab. The Tal- 
mud relates that a new measure which contained 
three kapizot was introduced by R. Papa b. Samuel 
into Patonya, where it was called N55 Mn (^ Papa’s 
secret”; B. B. 90b). 

Se’ah (AND; Greek, od7ov): The Biblical se'ah re- 
curs as à measure in the Mishnah, from which it ap- 
pears (Parah i. 1; Ter. iv. 7; Men. vii. 1) that it was 
equal to six cabs, or 18,184.44 cu. cm. Another 
se'ah, which was used in Arbela and called an * Arbe- 
lian se’ah ” (moans FIND), is mentioned in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (Pe’ah 20a; Sotah 17b), although no 
comparison is drawn between it and the ordinary 
se'ah. 

Modius (81D): A measure mentioned in the 
Talmud, although its value is not designated (Git. 
ova; Yer. Shab. 18c; Pes. 30a). In one passage, 
however (‘Er. 83a), the term is taken as a synonym 
of "se'ah " (comp. Zuckermann, łc. pp. 40-41). 

Tuman (jin = “an eighth ?): Mentioned in the 
Talmud as a dry measure (B. B. 89b), its value being 
defined as one-cighth of a cab. 

‘Ukla (Nb): A dry measure mentioned in the 
Talmud, its value being given by RaSHBaM as s5 
cab — ilog. According to another interpretation, 
the ‘ukla was equal to 3; cab, or 4 log, as stated by 
Rashi (Hr. 29a, s.e. *'Ukla"). The first interpreta- 
tion, however, is the correct one; and an ‘ukla was 
therefore equal to 1 log — 109.8748 cu. em. (comp. 
Zuckermann, /.c. p. 42). 

Ephah (now): The Biblical ephah is mentioned 
in the Mishnah ( Men. vii. 1), where its value is de- 
fined as three se'aim. 

Cor (325): The Biblical cor is defined in the Tal- 
mud (B. B. 86b, 105a; comp. Men. 77a) as equal to 
thirty se'aim. 


Letek (nb) : Although the letek is mentioned in 
the Bible as a measure, no value is assigned it, 
From examples given in the Mishnah (Sheb. vi. 3) 
and in the Talmud (Sheb. 43a; B. M. 80a, b), how. 
ever, it appears that it was equal to 4 cor 15 
se'aim (comp. Hos iii. 2 in the Greek versions). 

Pesikta (4n2D5; Greek, VvkrZp): A measure men- 
tioned iu the Mishnah (Tamid v. 5) as the equiva- 
lent of a letek. 

Ardaba (ITN, 3978): Among its measures the 
Talmud alludes to the 3798, which is the 9N of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, and consequently the ardaba 
used by the Egyptians and Persians (or Medes). 
The context in the Talmudic passage (B. M. 80b) 
does not show which ardaba was equivalent to the 
JNN there mentioned, but it is at least clear that 
the latter was not the ancient Egyptian measure 
(comp. Zuckermann, J.c. pp. 46-47). 

Komez (yip) or Kuna (8535): In the Talmud 


the handful is often mentioned as a measure, espe- 


cially for medical purposes. The term varies, how- 
ever, in the different passages. In Shab. 110b, ‘Er, 
29b, and Git. 69b-70a it is called *buna," but in 
Git. 69a, Ket. 99b, and ‘Ar. 21b, “kuna.” The hol- 
low form of the hand was called “kuna,” from 1D 
(= “basin "), and this term designated the quantity 
which one could hold in the palm of his hand. The 
komez mentioned in the Bible (Lev. ii. 2, v. 12) con- 
notes, according to the Talmud, the quantity one 
can grasp between the palm of the hand and the 
three middle fingers. 

Geriwa (NY2): A weight frequently mentioned 
in the Talmud as a measure for solids (‘Er. 29b; 
Pes. 82a; Ned. 50b; B. K. 96a; e£ passim), but with- 
out any indication of its value. A single passage, 
however ('Er. 14b), states that 2,000 baths, which 
were equal to 6,000 se'aim, were equivalent to 6,000 
geriwot. It would follow, therefore, that a geriwa 
was identical with a se'ah, 

Gerib (2993): This measure, which in name re- 
sembles the geriwa, is mentioned in the Talmud 
(Git. 69b) as a measure for solids (comp. Rashi ad 
loc., where he identifies it with the geriwa). A cask 
or a jar serving as a large measure for fluids also was 
called “gerib” (Shab. 18b), and the Mishnah (Ter. 
x. 8) mentions a 3^3 (“garab”) containing two 
se'aim. 

Besides the log, the Talmud mentions also half- 
logs and quarter-logs, as well as eighths, sixteenths, 
and sixty-fourths of a log. The quarter-log was 
often called simply "quarter? (*rebi'it?; comp. 

RaSHBaM on B. B, 89b), and was like- 

Liquid wise designated by the term ponnn 

Measures. (réraprov; Yer. Pes. 37c, where “te- 
tarton” or “rebia?” must be under- 
stood; comp. Zuckermann, l.e. pp. 48-49). 

Antel (Seon: Greek, avraAnric): A measure fre- 
quently mentioned in the Talmud as containing 
4 log (B. B. 58b). Hul. 107a alludes to a “natla” 
(— antel), which had the same capacity. “Antel” 
is the name of a utensil, which was also used as à 
measure. 

Ambiga (D538, 333N, or N323): In the Talmud 
the anpak and anbag are compared with the antel 
(B. B. 58b), whence it may be inferred that, like if, 
they. were equivalent to 1 log. 
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MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 


Shekel of | 
Tartimar. the 
Sanctuary. 


Common 


Italian J 
i Shekel. Zuz. 


Mina. 


Talent. Mina. 


——— 
Talent 
Mina 
Italian Mina 
Tartimar : l 
Shekel of the Sanctuary 5 5 121 
Common Shekel ; | 25 
(A\ Vr nnne j 50 1 
Gerah .. 36,000 j 300 6 
Grams 21,510 i | 958.5 119.25 : | 3.585 


MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Sabbath Ris 


Day's Ris «ec Ammah : . ‘ i 
Journey. |(Parasang). joues (Stadium). | (Pesran). | eret Hasit. | Tefah. | Ezba. 


Day's Journey........ 1 | 


Ris (Parasang)....... 10 1 

Sabbath Day’s Journey 40 4 1 

Ris (Stadium)......... 300 30 TS 1 

Ammah (Pesi'an)..... 80,000 8,000 2,000 2663 1 

Ole Ui aind ee yore S 320,000 32,000 8,000 0991 2 1 

Hasibe rinri kreos 480,000 48,000 12,000 800 3 13 1 

Tefa eu ees coats 960,000 96,000 24,000 1,600 6 3 2 1 

DA cows A Reds 3,840,000 381,000. 96,000 6.400 2+ 12 8 t 1 
Centimeters........... | 1,181,492.61 | 448,149.264 | 112.087.316 | 14.938.3088 | 56.018658 | 28.009329 | 18.672886 | 9.89614 | 2.89111 


Dry MEASURES. 


Letek (Pe- 
sikta). 


Sean 


i H . N Cle 
(Geriwa). Tuman. Ukla 


Ephah. 


Letek (Pesikta).. 
Ephah 


Seah (Geriwa) .. 


720 900 


1,440 720 
3,600 1,800 20 5 
Bezah 4,820 2,160 s 21 : l 6 
9. 


Cubic Centimeters| 395,533.2| 197.766.6 | 89,553.92 | 19,181.44. | 2,197.406683 1,098.782676 54 301338| 274.695669 [109.8743] 91.565225 
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D Xp a a ee ee CMM 
Liquip MEASURES. i 


Metarta 
Kuza 12 


Log (Kaisa, Xestes) Te 


Antel (Natla, Anpak, Anbag, Kuza)|. 288 24 
2,304 192 
4,608 381 


Barzina 


39,553.32 


Tamnita (Nmpoon = “eighth ”): In the Talmud 
(Pes. 109a) R. Johanan mentions the old “ eighth ” 
of Tiberias, which was about 4 log larger than the 
new “eighth”; and the Jerusalem Talmud (Pes. 
37c) likewise alludes to an old “eighth” of Sep- 
phoris, which was equal to half the “eighth” of 
Tiberias. 

Kortab (3971p): A small measure mentioned in 
the Mishnah and in the Talmud (Men. xii. 4; Mik. 
ii. 1; R. H. 18a; B. B. 90a), its capacity being de- 
fined as 44 log (Tosef., B. B. v. 10). | 

Kutit (nop) and Zir (4%): In the Sifra, Kid- 
dushin, a large measure is mentioned under the name 
of 4", while a smaller one is designated as mp. 
The Romans had a large oblong cask, called “seria, ý 
which they used for wine and oil; while a small tub 
for the same purpose was termed “guttus.” Both 
these vessels are mentioned in the Sifra as equiva- 
lents of the Biblical * mesurah." 

Kaisa (ND"p): A measure mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Ber. 44b), though without any indication of 
its value. According to Rashi ad loc., it was the 
equivalent of a log. 

Hemina (NDN; Greek, zuíva); A measure men- 
tioned in Targum Sheni to Esther i. 8. It was prob- 
ably identical with the Roman “termina,” which was 
used for both liquids and solids (comp. Boeckh, /.c. 
pp. 201, 208). 

Metarta (SND); Greek, uerpyríc): A measure 
mentioned in the Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 10b), and cor- 
responding to the Attic metretes = 72 xestes. Al- 
though the metretes is a liquid measure, the metarta 
is mentioned in the Talmud (/.c.) as being used for 
dry substances, no strict distinction being drawn be- 
tween dry and liquid measures. 

Barzina (ND): Mentioned in the Talmud 
(Shab. 109b) as a small measure, no value being in- 
‘dicated. The Shulhan ‘Aruk (s.2.) regards it as 
equal to 4^ log. 

Kuza (N); Greek, xovc): A measure mentioned 
both in the Mishnah (Tamid iii. 6) and in the Talmud 
(Shab. 83b; B. M. 40a; B. B. 96b), and probably 
equal to the Attic yovv. The Talmud records an- 
other kuza, which was introduced by R. Ashi in 
Huza, and was equivalent to i log (Hul. 107a). 
There were accordingly two kuzot, one the equiva- 
lent of the yov; — 6 xestes = 3,296.11 cu. cm., and 
the other equal to + log — i xestes = 137.837917 
cu. cm. 


3,296.11 


Antel (Natla, 
Anpak, Anbag. 
Kuza). 


Log (Kaisa, 


arri [.] 
Xestes). Barzina. 


Kortab. 


1 
16 2 1 


549,391338 137.347834 17.168419 8.584239 


 Kesustaban (]3oD|Dp; Greek, Savior): A meas- 
ure mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (B. M. 10c), 
the context indicating that it wasof small size. Its 
name is probably a diminutive of fé0r7¢. 

Tarwad (mnn): A measure mentioned several 
times in the Talmud, its size being indicated in Naz. 
50b. According to one opinion it was the equivalent 
of a heaping handful, while according to another it 


equaled an ordinary handful. 


Shorgash (t3): A measure mentioned in the 
Talmud (*Er. 29b). According to the ‘Aruk it was 
well known in Pumbedita. 

Kizba (Nap): A measure mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Men. 69b), and, according to Rashi (ad loe.) 
and the Shulhan ‘Aruk (s.v.), equal to a handbreadth. 

In addition to the units enumerated in this article, 
the Talmud employs several indefinite measures, 
such as the sizes of various fruits (olives, pomegran- 
ates, and the like), to indicate certain quantities. 

The foregoing tables sum up the results reached 
in the present investigation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Zuckermann, Ueber Talmudische Ge- 
wichte und Münzen, Breslau, 1862; idem, Das Jitdische 
Maassystem und Seine Beziehungen zum Griechischen 
und Römischen, in Breslauer Jahresbericht, ib. 1867: Schef- 
tel, ‘Erek Millin, Berdychev, 1905. 
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WEIL, ADOLF: German physician; born at 
Heidelberg Feb. 7,1848. Educated at the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg, Berlin, and Vienna (M.D. 1871), 
he settled in Heidelberg, where, in 1872, he became 
privat-docent in special pathology and therapy. and 
in 1976 assistant professor of syphilology. In 1896 
he was éalled to Dorpat as professor of special 
pathology and therapy, from which position he re- 
signed the following year on account of sickness. 
Since 1893 he has practised in Wiesbaden. 

In 1886 he published in “Dorpater Archiv für 
Klinische Medizin,” vol. xxxix., the essay “ Ueber 
eine Eigenthümliche mit Milztumor, Icterus und 
Nephritis Einhergehende Acute Infectionskrank- 
heit,” treating of a disease which has since become 
known as Weil’s disease. i 

Among his works the following may be men- 
tioned: “Die Auscultation der Arterien und Venen ” 
(Leipsic, 1875); "Handbuch und Atlas der Topo- 
graphischen Percussion? (75. 1877, 2d ed. 1880); 
«Zur Lehre vom Pneumothorax" (db. 1889); "Zur 
Pathologie und Therapie des Typhus Abdominalis 
mit Besonderer Berücksichtigung der Recidive, 
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qowie der Renalen und Abortiven Formen » (ib. 
1885). He furthermore contributed to Virchow's 
« Archiv ? (1884) the article “Ueber die Hereditüre 
Form des Diabetes Insipidus” and to Gerhardt’s 
«Handbuch der Kinderkrankheiten” an essay on 
«Die Krankheiten der Bronchien.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 


S. F. T. H. 


WEIL, GUSTAV: German Orientalist; born in 
Sulzburg, Baden, April 25, 1808; died at Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau Aug. 29, 1889. Being destined for the 
abbinate, he was taught Hebrew, as well as Ger- 
man and French; and he received instruction in 
Latin from the minister 
of his native town. At 
the age of twelve he 
went to Metz, where his 
grandfather was rabbi, 
to study the Talmud. 
For this, however, he 
developed very little 
taste, and he abandoned 
his original intention of 
entering upon a theo- 
logical career. 
he entered the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, 
devoting himself to the 
study of philology and 
history ; at the same time 
he studied Arabic under Umbreit. Though without 
means, he nevertheless went to study under De 
Sacy in Paris in 1880, and thence followed the 
French military expedition to Algiers, acting as 
correspondent at Algiers for the Augsburger “ All- 
gemeine Zeitung.” This position he resigned in 
Jan., 1881, and journeyed to Cairo, where he was 
appointed instructor of French at the Egyptian 
Medical School of Abu-Zabel. He utilized the op- 
portunity to study with the Arabic philologists Mo- 
hammed Ayyad al-Tantawi and Ahmad al-Tunsi. 
Here also he acquired Neo-Persian and Turkish, 
and, save for a short interruption occasioned by a 
visit to Europe, he remained in Egypt till March, 
1885. 

Weil returned to Europe by way of Constanti- 
nople, where he remained for some time pursuing 
Turkish studies. In Germany he sought permission 
to establish himself as privat-docent in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, receiving it, however, only after 
ereat difficulties, Weil bad attacked Joseph von 
Hammer-Purgstall in a translation of Zamakhshari’s 
* Golden Necklaces” (Stuttgart, 1836), and the fac- 
ulty of Heidelberg, being unable to judge the mat- 
ter, hesitated to appoint him docent because of 
Hammer-Purgstall’s high reputation. De Sacy’s 
recommendation opened the way to him, which, 
however, was destined to remain rough and rugged. 
He gained his livelihood as assistant librarian, and 
was appointed librarian in 1888, which position he 
retained till 1861: in that year he became professor. 

At Stuttgart in 1837 Weil published “ Die Poe- 
tische Literatur der Araber,” and later issued a 
translation of the “Thousand and One Nights,” the 
first complete translation from the original text 


Gustav Weil. 
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-into German (4 vols., 1887-41; 2d ed. 1866; 4th 


ed. 1871-72), which was, however, spoiled in the 
process of publication. Weil purposed to give 
a philologically exact version, which would have 
been highly desirable in many respects; but the 
Stuttgart publisher authorized August Lewald to 
change many objectionable passages, and thus 
made of it a popular and salable work. This per- 
version caused Weil much vexation. Weil’s second 
great work was * Mohammed, der Prophet? (Stutt- 
gart, 1843), a life of Mohammed, in the compilation 
of which he was the first to go back to the oldest 
accessible sources in Europe. It was not in his 
nature, however, to attempt a psychological recon- 
struction of the prophet's character, as was done 
later by Sprenger and Muir. Washington Irving 
in his “Life of Mohammed” used Weil's work as a 
source of information, and acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to that author. 

While pursuing these studies Weil published his 
“Fistorisch-Kritische Einleitung in den Koran” 
(Bielefeld and Leipsic, 1844 and 1878) as a supple- 
ment to Ullman's translation of the Koran, and the 
translation of one of the original sources of the biog- 
raphy of Mohammed, "Leben Mohammed's nach 
Muhammed ibn Ishak, Bearbeitet von Abd el- Malik 
ibn Hischám ” (Stuttgart, 2 vols., 1864). Three ad- 
ditional essays remain to be mentioned: one on Mo- 
hammed'sepilepsy (* Journal Asiatique," July,1842); 
the second an investigation of a “Supposed Lie of 
Mohammed ” (ib. May, 1849); and the third a discus- 
sion of the question whether Mohammed could read 
and write (“Proceedings of the Congress of Orien- 
talists at Florence,” i,357). To these must be added 
“Biblische Legenden der Mohammedaner ” (Frank- 
fort, 1845), in which Weil proves the influence of the 
rabbinic legends upon the religion of Islam. 

The most comprehensive work of Weil is his “ Ge- 
schichte der Chalifen ” (5 vols., Heidelberg and Stutt- 
gart, 1846-51), which is virtually an elaboration of 
the original works of Mohammedan historians, whom 
he in large part studied from manuscripts; it treats 
also of the Egyptian and Spanish califates. This 
was followed by, the “Geschichte der Islamischen 
Volker von Mohammed bis zur Zeit des Sultans 
Selim” (Stuttgart, 1866), an introduction to the 
medieval history of the Orient. After 1866 Weil 
confined his literary activity to the publication of 
reviews in the * Heidelberger Jahrbücher ” and in the 
* Jenaische Litteratur-Zeitung.” In later years he 
received honors from various states, including Baden 
and Prussia. Owing to continued illness he was 
pensioned in 1888. 

Weil's collection of Arabic manuscripts was pre- 
sented to the University of Heidelberg by his 
children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Von Weech, Badische Biographien, iv. 489- 
496, Carlsruhe, 1891; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. xl. 
486-488, Leipsic, 1896; Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon ; 
Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

S. | E. O. À. M. 
WEIL, HENRI: Philologist; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main Aug. 26, 1818; educated at the uni- 
versities of Bonn, Berlin, and Leipsie. He went to 
France, and continued his studies at Paris, gradua- 
ting as *docteur às lettres" in 1845, and becoming | 
“agrégé ” in 1848. Appointed professor of ancient 
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literature at the University of Besancon, he was in 

1879 elected dean of the faculty. In 1876 he was 

called to Paris to fill a vacaucy as instructor in the 

normal high school and to assume charge of the 
Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, both 
of which positions he 
resigned in 1891. In 
1866 he was elected 
corresponding mem- 
ber of the Académie 
des Inscriptions ct 
Belles- Lettres, be- 
coming full member 
in 1882 as the succes- 

> sorof Dulaurier, In 
1867 he received the 
cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Weil has edited 
the poems of Æschy- 
lus, eight tragedies of 
Euripides, and the 
orations of Demos- 

thenes. Among his works may be mentioned: “De 
l'Ordre des Mots dans les Langues Anciennes Com- 
parées aux Langues Modernes ” (Paris, 1844; 8d ed. 
1879); “De Tragediarum Graecarum cum Rebus 
Publicis Conjunctione (with L. Beuloew, Paris and 
Berlin, 1845); “Théorie Générale de l'Accentuation 
Latine" (75. 1855); and “Etudes sur le Drame An- 
tique” (čb. 1897). 


Henri Weil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. i. 1432; La Grande En- 
cyclopédie. 


É F. T. H. 


WEIL, JACOB: German rabbi and Talmudist; 
flourished during the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Of his life no details are known, but, accord- 
ing to Griitz, he died before 1456. He was one of 
the foremost pupils of Jacob Mölln (MaHaRIL), who 
ordained him in the rabbinate, and authorized him 
to officiate in Nuremberg. Weil, however, did not 
avail himself of this permission lest he should offend 
an older scholar, Solomon Cohen, who had been ap- 
pointed rabbi of that city long before. 

Weil was later called to the rabbinate of Erfurt; 
and congregations far and near, recognizing him as 
an authority, addressed their problems to him. He 
approved of the pilpulistic method only as an aid 
to study, but rendered legal decisions purely on the 
basis of logic (Responsa, No. 144). 

Weil was especially severe on contemporary 
rabbis who regarded themselves as having peculiar 
privileges transcending the rights of the laity, de- 
claring in a responsum (No. 163) that no rabbis of 
his time had any such prerogatives, and that, more- 
over, no man could be regarded as a scholar (TAL- 
MID HakaAm) in the Talmudic sense. Of Weil’s 
works only a collection of opinions and decisions, 
* She'elot u-Teshubot” (Venice, 1549), has been pre- 
served. To this work was added an appendix enti- 
tled * Shehitot u-Bedikot," containing regulations 
for slaughtering and for the examination of slaugh- 
tered cattle. These rules have been regarded as au- 
thoritative by later rabbis, have run through seventy- 


one editions, and have been the subjects of various 

commentaries and additions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1258-1265 - 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, No. 99, p. 558; No. 385, p. 570; 


Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1061: 
Grütz, Gesch. viii. 809 e£ seq., 318 ct scq. 


E. C. J. Z. I. 


WEIL, JACOB: German educationist and wri- 
ter; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 1792; died there 
Nov.18, 1864. His first work was " Fragmente aus 
Talmud und Rabbinen,” Frankfort-on-the-Main (sec- 
ond edition of part i. appeared in 1809, of part ii. 
in 1811). He was an instructor at the Jewish school 
(Philanthropin) of Frankfort, and from 1818 until 
1845 he conducted an educational institute. 

In an address which he delivered, Oct. 18, 1816, 
in the chapel of the school, he expressed the hope 
that the new era would bring the emancipation of 
his coreligionists. He had, however, to defend the 
Jews against the attacks of Rühs and Fries, and 
refuted them in his pamphlet * Bemerkungen zu 
den Schriften der Herren Professoren Riihs und 
Fries über die Juden und Deren Ansprüche auf das 
Deutsche Bürgerrecht” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1816). Weil was one of the founders (1823) and 
for many years a member of the board of the Verein 
zur Befórderung der Handwerke Unter den Juden. 

Various articles and numerous addresses on polit- 
ical, religious, and historical subjects written by him 
appeared in the Frankfort daily press. Hesupported 
Gabriel Riesser enthusiastically, and wrote his biog- 
raphy in Duller's “Männer des Volks" (vol. ii). In 
addition Weil was the author of the following: “Das 
Junge Deutschland und die Juden” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1886), refuting the accusation that most 
of the young writers who agitated Germany were of 
the Jewish race; * Die Erste Kammer und die Juden 
in Sachsen” (Hanau, 1887); “Ueber die Idee des 
Christlichen Staats." in Karl Weil's “ Konstitutio- 
nelle Jahrbücher? (i. 321 e£ seg., Stuttgart, 1848). 
Other essays written by him in this periodical were: 
“Ueber die Verbindung des Staates mit der Kirche”; 
* Lamartine, über Kommunismus und Sozialismus "; 
*Gervinus, die Deutschkatholiken und die Glau- 
bensfreiheit”; * Ueber die Stellung der Konstitutio- 
nellen Fürsten im Staate." Against the reactionary 
movement in Prussia Weil wrote * Wagener, Stahl, 
die Juden und die Protestantischen Dissidenten," in 
Stein's “ Israelitischer Volkslehrer ? (1857, pp. 209 et 
seq. ; also printed separately, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1857). Weil devoted himself to historic studies, and 
contributed a number of articles and essays to the 
“Magazin für die Literatur des Auslandes” (1848- 
1846) and to the * Blitter für Literarische Unterhalt- 
ung" (1850, 1851, 1854). His last production. * Die 
Alten Propheten und Schriftgelehrten und das 
Leben Jesu von David Strauss," criticized Strauss 
for his prejudices against Judaism. 

A son of Jacob Weil, Henri WEIL, is professor at 
the University of Besancon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Achawa, ii. 83 et seq.; Griitz, Gesch. xi. 366; 


Jost, Neuere Geschichte, i. 51. 
S S. MAN. 


tle 


WEIL, KARL: Austrian physician; born at 
Altsattel, Bohemia, March 19, 1844. He studied 
medicine at the universities of Prague and Vienna 
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(M.D. 1867). From 1871 until 1873 he was assistant 
at the surgical hospital of Vienna University, and 
from 1978 to 1879 at the Prague German university. 
In 1877 he became privat-docent, and in 1879 assist- 
ant professor, of surgery at the latter university. 

Weil is the author of “ Beiträge zur Kenntniss 
des Genu Valgum ” (1879) and of “ Untersuchungen 
über die Schilddrüse" (1889). For Maschka's * Hand- 
buch der Gerichtlichen Medizin" he wrote “ Beur- 
theilung der Verletzung und Narben." 


uBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 
s. F. T. H. 


WEIL, KARL, RITTER VON: Austrian 
journalist; born in Württemberg, Germany; died 
at Vienna Jan. 7, 1878. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg (LL.D. 1827), and afterward 
joined the staff of the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” then 
published in Augsburg, now in Munich; from 1830 
to 1889 he was its Paris correspondent. In 1882 he 
became editor of the * Württembergische Zeitung " 
in Stuttgart, holding that position until 1848, when 
he went to Berlin as associate editor of the * Consti- 
tutionelle Zeitung." During the following two years 
he resided in Stuttgart; and in 1851 he removed to 
Vienna, entering, as a journalist, the services of the 
Austrian government. In 1878 he was retired with 
the title of * Ministerial-Rath.” 

Weil took an active interest in Jewish affairs, and 
was a member of the executive board of the Israe- 
litische Allianz from its foundation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1878, pp. 57-58. 
s. F. T. H. 


WEIL, NETHANEEL : Rabbi and Talmudist ; 
born at Stühlingen in 1687; died at Rostadt May 7, 
1769; son o£ Naphtali Hirsch Weil. His mother took 
him to Fürth when he was ten years old, and soon 
afterward to Prague, where his father's brother, 
Lippman Weil, adopted him. Although so young, 
Nethaneel was granted permission to attend the 
lectures of R. Abraham Brod, head of the yeshibah 
of Prague; and he soon won the favor of histeacher 
tosuch a degree that the latter proffered him the hand 
of his niece, Vögele. The wedding was celebrated 
in 1708; and when R. Abraham was called to the rab- 
binate of Mayence, his son-in-law accompanied him 
thither, remaining there until 1718, when he returned 
to Prague. Here he occupied himself with Talmud- 
ic studies and with teaching, his pupils being num- 
bered by thousands. His only source of income was 
the scanty salary attached to his position as assistant 
rabbi. 

Weil remained in Prague until the issue of the 
edict of Maria Theresa of Dec. 18, 1744, ordering the 
expulsion of all Jews from Bohemia. This proved 
to be the means of releasing Nethaneel from a bur- 
densome existence; for he was then offered the rab- 
binate of the Black Forest, with headquarters in 
Mühringen. He assumed office in 1745, and held it 
for five years, writing the greater part of his com- 
mentary on Asher b. Jehiel during that time. In 
1750 he was called as rabbi to Carlsruhe; and there 
he completed the commentary in the spring of 1754. 
It was published at Carlsruhe in 1755 under the title 
“Korban Netan'el," and was later printed together 
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with Asheri in editions of the 'Talmud, although it 
embraces only the orders Mo'ed and Nashim. 

Nethaneel officiated in Carlsruhe for about twenty 
years. Inaddition to the “Korban Netan’el,” which 
was published by himself, he was the author of two 
works published posthumously by his son Simeon 
Hirsch: (1) “Netib Hayyim” (Fürth, 1779), contain- 
ing critical notes on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hay- 
yim, and its commentaries, the “Ture Zahab” and 
* Magen Abraham " ; and “ Torat Netan’el” (ib. 1799), 
in two parts, the first consisting of a collection of 
his responsa, and the second consisting of halakic 
derashot on the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lowenstein, Beitrüge zur Gesch. der Ju- 
den in Deutschtand, ii., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2053; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 501. 


E. C. Jo ae Oe 


WEIL, SIMEON HIRSCH: German scholar; 
son of Nethaneel Wxir; lived in Carlsruhe in the 
eighteenth century. He published his father's" Netib 
Hayyim," “Torat Netan’el,” and responsa, and 
wrote “Sefer Eldad ha-Dani” (with a German trans- 
lation; 1769). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 501; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 

Books Brit. Mus. pp. 217, 776. 

E. C. S. O. 

WEIL, TIAH (JEDIDIAH): German rabbi; 
born at Prague Oct. 2, 1721; died at Carlsruhe Oct. 
10, 1805. He was the son of Nethaneel Weil and 
received his early instruetion from his father. In 
1744 he married Gitel, daughter of Jacob Eger, a 
well-to-do resident of Prague; but the expulsion of 
the Jews from Prague ordered by Maria Theresa 
drove him to Metz in 1745, where he remained until 
1748, continuing his studies under Jonathan Eybe- 
schütz. Returning to Prague, he lived in great 
difficulties until, in 1754, he became rabbi of Wot- 
titz, in Bohemia. In 1758 heagain settled in Prague, 
which he left in 1770 to succeed his father in the rab- 
binate of Carlsruhe. Of his works only a commen- 
tary on the Passover Haggadah has been printed 
(Carlsruhe, 1791, published anonymously). Re- 
sponsa of his are found in the collection of Ezekiel 
Landau and in his father's * Netib Hayyim (Fürth, 
1719) Numerous novelle and homilies are pre- 
served in manuscript. His will shows him to have 


. been a man of genuine piety and a believer in the 


Cabala. Among his descendants there were several 
rabbis: his grandson R. Jacob WEIL was the au- 
thor of a compendium of Sabbath laws (“ Torat Shab- 
bat," Carlsruhe, 1839), and his great-grandson Ne- 
thaneel WEIL was Klaus-rabbi at Carlsruhe (May 
1, 1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lowenstein, Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Juden 


in Deutschland, vol. ii.. Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
E. C. D. 


WEILL, ALEXANDRE (ABRAHAM): 
French writer; born at Schirhoffen, Alsace, May 10, 
1811: died at Paris Oct. 18, 1898; grandson of R. 
Abraham Kellermeister. He was destined by his par- 
ents for a rabbinical career, and was sent to Frank- 
fort to pursue his preparatory Talmudic studies. 
At the same time he studied German, French, Eng- 
lish, Italian, Latin, and Greek literature. In 1887 
he abandoned his rabbinical studies, and left Frank- 
fort for Paris with a letter of introduction from 
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Heinrich Heine which procured him speedy admis- 


sion into the salons and journalistic circles of the 
French capital. He became a contributor to the 
“Revue du Progrès” (edited by Louis Blanc), the 
" Démocratie Pacifique,” the “ Presse,” the “ Gazette 
de France,” *L'Opinion Nationale," the * Figaro," 
and the " Temps," to various journals of Frankfort, 


Stuttgart, and Hamburg, and to the "Archives 


Israélites,” the “ Univers Israélite," etc. The publi- 
cation of his * Histoires de Village " (1847), to which 
Heine wrote a preface, and of his *L'Ami Fritz 
and "La Petite Fadette " marked his entrance into 
the field of romance. He was perhaps the first 
French writer to conceive the idea of depicting vil- 
lage scenes and writing rustic idyls. Among his 
numerous admirers may be mentioned Giacomo 
Meyerbeer and Victor Hugo. | 
Weill was a born polemic, and he wrote a number 
of brochures on some of the leading questions of the 
day; among these may be mentioned: * République 
et Monarchie," 1848; *Le Génie de la Monarchie," 
1819; "Que Deviendront Nos Filles?” 1863: “Mes 
Batailles," 1867; and * Lettre de Vengeance d'un 
Alsacien,” 1871. In the “Corsaire” of March 2, 


1848, he addressed a remarkable letter to Hippolyte 


Carnot, the minister of public instruction and father 
of the late president of the French republic, Sadi 
Carnot. In this letter, which bore the heading * Une 
Révolution à Faire," he strongly urged a more gen- 
eral instruetion in foreign languages in the public 
schools. 

Weill was the author also of the following works: 
“Mes Contemporains ” (1864; 2d ed., with an ap- 
pendix, 1890); "Dix Mois de Révolution," 1868; 
" La Guerre des Paysans et des Anabaptistes," 1874; 
“Ludovic Boerne,” 1878; "Souvenirs Intimes de 
Henri Heine," 1888; “Histoire Véridique et Vécue 
de la Révolution de 1848," 1887; “Le Centenaire de 
l'Emancipation des Juifs," 1888; “Mes Romans"; 
“Mon Théâtre”; “Fables et Légendes d'Or"; “ La- 
martine et Victor Hugo”; “a France Catholique” 
(in reply to Drumont’s “La France Juive”); “Les 
Cing Livres de Moise” (translated from Hebrew, 
and supplied with etymological notes); “Moise, le 
Talmud et lEvangile"; “La Parole Nouvelle”; 
“Hommes Noirs, Qui Etes Vous??; “L’ Art Est une 
Religion”; “Lois et Mystéres de la Création”: 
“Etude Comparative de la Langue Francaise avec 
l'Hébreu, le Grec, le Latin, l'Allemand, et l'An- 
glais”; “Rabbin et Nonne, Poésie et Realité": “Le 
Nouvel Isaïe”; anda volume of poems entitled “Les 
Grandes Juives” (1882). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alexandre Weill, Ma Jeunesse, 1888: Maurice 
Bloch, Alexandre Weill, Sa Vie et Ses Œuvres, 1905. 


S. J. KA. 


WEILL, ANSELME: French physician; born 
at Dischheim, Alsace, Aug. 24, 1849. He received 
his edücation at the lyceum of Strasburg and the 
universities at Strasburg and Paris. Settling in the 
French capital, he took part, as assistant surgeon 
attached to the Lariboisióre Hospital, during the 
defense of Paris in 1870-71. From 1871 to 1874 he 
was assistant physician at the Rothschild Hospital, 
and graduated as M.D. in 1874. He became chief 
physician of that institution in 1889; in the same 


year he was made-“ Officier d’Académie”; and in 
1894 lie received the cross of tho Legion of Honor. 

Weill has published many essays, especially on 
the treatment of tuberculosis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. iii. 195. 

S. F. T. H. 

WEILL, EMANUEL: French rabbi: born at 
Ensisheim, Alsace, Oct. 21, 1841; educated at the 
bet ha-midrash of Colmar and the Séminaire Israé- 
lite de France in Paris (rabbi, 1861). In 1865 he was 
appointed rabbi at Versailles, and in 1876 he was 
called to Paris as assistant to the chief rabbi of that 
city. Since 1882 he has officiated as rabbi of the 
Portuguese synagogue in Rue Buffault, Paris. He 
is the author of “ La Femme Juive Selon la Bible et 
le Talmud” (Paris; 2d ed. 1881) and “Judah Mac- 
cabée Suivi de Rabbi Akiba” (2d, 1988). 

S. FTE. 

WEILL, MATHIEU: French mathematician: 
born at Hagenau, Alsace, May 24, 1851; educated in 
the lyceums of Burg and Strasburg, at the Poly- 
technique in Paris, and at the military school in 
Fontainebleau. He attained the rank of lieutenant 
of artillery, but resigned in 1877. In 1881 he be- 
came teacher of mathematics in the Collége Chaptal 
at Paris, and in 1898 its principal. 

Weill has published several essays in the mathe- 
matical journals of his country, and is the author 
of “Cours de Géométrie Analytique” and of * Pré- 
cis d’Arithmétique, de Géométrie, d’Algébre, de Tri- 
gonométrie," in four volumes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. iii. 72. 

S. F. T. H. 

WEILL, MICHEL AARON: French rabbi; 
born at Strasburg July 19, 1814; died at Paris Jan. 
6, 1889. He was educated at the Ecole Centrale 
Rabbinique at Metz, where he received the rabbin- 
ical diploma, and at the Sorbonne at Paris. After 
acting asa professor at the Ecole Consistoriale at 
Nancy, Weill was in 1845 appointed instructor at 
Algiers, where he became the first French chief 
rabbi (1846-64). His earnest efforts to inculcate 
French civilization in the Algerian Jews met, how- 
ever, with little success, and he retired into private 
life until 1876, when he accepted the rabbinate of 
Toul. Nine years later he resigned this office and 
settled in Paris, devoting himself to literary pur- 
suits, 

Weill was the author of the following works: “Le 
Judaïsme, Ses Dogmes et Sa Mission ” (Paris, 1866); 
“Theodicée” (75. 1867); “La Révélation " (2b. 1868); 
“Providence et Rémunération" (ib. 1869); “La 
Morale du Judaïsme”? (2 vols., 7d. 1875-77); “La 
Parole de Dieu, ou la Chaire Israélite Ancienne ct 
Moderne” (25. 1880); and “Oraison Funèbre de M. 
Lazare Isidor, Grand-Rabbin ” (db. 1888). 

Weill’sson, Georges Weill (bornat Algiers July 
6, 1865), was educated at the Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure, and at present (1905) occupies the chair of his- 
tory at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand of Paris. He is 
the author of “Les Théories sur le Pouvoir Royal 
en France Pendant les Guerres de Religion” (Paris, 
1892); “Saint-Simon et Son Œuvre” (ib. 1894); 
" L'Ecole Saint-Simonienne ” (75. 1890); “ Histoire du 
Parti Républicain en France, 1814-1870 " (zb. 1900); 
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“La France sous la Monarchie Constitutionelle ” (ib. 
1902); and “Histoire du Mouvement Social en 


France, 1852-1902” (zb. 1904). 
8. J. KA. 


X 

WEILLER, LAZARE JEAN: French manu- 
facturer and author; born at Schlettstadt, Alsace, 
July 20, 1858; educated at the Lycée Saint-Louis of 
Paris and at the University of Oxford. Devoting 
himself to electric metallurgy, he induced the French 
government to employ the various copper alloys 
which render the long-distance telephone possible; 
and in 1888 hie was made a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor in recognition of his treatise * Conducteurs 
Electriques," In 1889 he was the Republican can- 
didate for deputy of the department of the Charente; 
he defeated the Boulangist Paul Dérouléde, but the 
election went by a slight majority to the Bonapartist 
candidate. Weiller has been successively a member 
of the consulting committee of the railways of 
France, censor of the Bank of France, vice-president 
of the jury on electricity at the International Expo- 
sition at Paris (1900), and member of the superior 
colonial council. 

In 1902 he was sent to the United States on an im- 
portant diplomatie mission, and on his return pub- 
lished his impressions under the title * Les Grandes 
Idées d'un Grand Peuple," which ran through more 
than fifty editions in a few months. He has written 
also à number of scientifie works, which are re- 
garded as classics, notably his "Traité Général des 
Lignes et Transmissions Electriques”; and he has 
likewise been a contributor for many years to the 
*Revue des Deux Mondes." He is an enthusiastic 
art-collector. 

Weiller took an active part in the Dreyfus case, 
and vainly endeavored, together with his old friend 
Scheurer-Kestner, to induce his uncle General Gonse, 
deputy chief-of-staff, to rehabilitate Dreyfus on his 
own responsibility. Weiller by marriage allied 
himself to a family of orthodox Catholics. 

S. J. Ka. 


WEILLER, PAULINE (née EICHBERG): 
American pianist; born in Stuttgart April 22, 1839; 
died in Baltimore, Md., Dec. 28, 1874; eldest daugh- 
ter of Moritz Eichberg, cantor in Stuttgart. The 
Eichberg daughters, of whom there were five, in- 
herited musical talent from both parents. Under 
the tuition of Mathilde Ries, Pauline’s gift for music 
developed so rapidly that she played in public before 
the age of ten. When she was thirteen Rubinstein 
heard her play, and introduced her to Meyerbeer, 
= through whose influence she completed her musical 
education at the Leipsic Conservatorium, then under 
the direction of Moscheles. Later she played for 
& season with Rubinstein at Baden. Her greatest 
triumphs were won as a Chopin performer. Her 
technique was faultless and elegant, and her musical 
memory aroused the astonishment of critics. In 
1859 she went to New York asa teacher of music, 
and two years later married Alexander Weiller of 
Baltimore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen in der 
Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst, 1879, p. 326; Nahida 
Remy, Das Jiidische Weib, pp. 259-900. Hg 
A. . DB. 


WEIMAR. See Saxon Ducniss. 


WEINBERG, PAUL: Russian writer; born at 
Odessa about 1840. His father, Isaiah Weinberg, 
adopted Christianity. Unlike his brothers, Peter 
Weinberg, a prominent writer, and Jacob Wein- 
berg, a judge, Paul never studied at any institution 
of learning, and this lack of training is plainly 
shown in his literary works. From his early youth 
he devoted his time to caricaturing the Jews, whose 
lives, customs, and habits he never studied, know- 
ing of them only through his uncle Billizer. These 
caricatures were published in three works: “Stzeny 
iz Yevreiskavo Byta” (St. Petersburg, 1870); 
“t Novyya Stzeny i Anekdoty iz Yevreiskavo, Army- 
anskavo, Grecheskavo, Nyemetzkavo i Russkavo 
Byta” (b. 1880); and; “Polny Sbornik Yumoris- 
ticheskikh Stzen iz Yevreiskavo i Armyanskavo 
Byta” (Moscow, 1888). These scenes are crudely 
humoristic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sistematicheski Ukazatel Literatury o Yev- 
reyakh, St. Petersburg, 1893; Ha-Meliz, 1878, No. 23. 


S. J. Go. 
WEINBERGE. See KÖNIGLICHE WEINBERGE. 
WEINGAERTNER, FELIX ALPHONSE: 

French musician and composer; born at Nantes May 

5,1844. Theson of a musician, he received his early 

education at home, later entering the Ecole des 

Beaux-Arts at Paris, where he became the pupil of 

Alard and of Vieuxtemps. Returning to his native 

city, he established himself as a teacher of music, 

and gave several very successful concerts. In 1884 

he was appointed principal of the Conservatoire at 

Nantes, which position he held until 1894, when he 

moved to Paris. There he soon acquired a reputa- 

tion as a Violinist, appearing in many concerts. He 
traveled through France, giving concertsin the more 
important cities, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. ii. 281. 
S. BE, H. 
WEISEL, HIRZ. See WrssELY. 

WEISS, ADOLPHE: French painter; born 
at Budapest May 11,1888. He was educated at the 
School of Fine Arts in Vienna, and in 1860 went to 
Paris to complete his studies. His first exhibit at 
the Salon (1869) was a portrait of M. Marmontel. 
Becoming a French citizen in 1871, he settled in 
Paris, and has since then been a regular exhibitor 
at the Salons. Among his many paintings, which 
include also portraits of well-known people, uo E 
mentioned: “La Corbeille de Mariage” (1874); 
Fiancée Slave? (1877; now in the "Müscuin of a 
sieux); “En 1815” (1878); “Le Lion Amoureux ” 
(1883); “ Tournesol” and “Nymphe Découvrant la 
Tête d’Orphée” (1886); * La Jeunesse " and “ Fillette 
aux Pêches” (1891); “Judith” (1595); “Captifs ” 
(1896; now in the Museum of Angers); and * Nou- 
velle Captive” (1901). 

BISLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dict. Nat. iii. 101. 

s. F. T. H. 

WEISS, ISAAC HIRSCH: Austrian Talmud- 
ist and ivatorian of literature; born at Gross Meser- 
itsch, Moravia, Feb. 9, 1815; died at Vienna June 1, 
1905. After having received elementary instruc- 
tion in Hebrew and Talmud in various hadarim of 
his native town, he entered. at the age of eight, the 
yeshibah of Moses Aaron Tichler (founded at Gross 
Meseritsch in 1822), where he studied Talmud for 
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five years. He then studied at home under a tutor, 
and later in the yeshibah of Trebitsch, Moravia, 
under Hayyim Joseph Pollak, and in that 
of Eisenstadt under Isaac Moses Perles, returning 
to his home in 1887. From the tender age at which 
Weiss began to study Talmud and rabbinics it may 
be deduced that he 
was endowed with re- 
markable ability. He 
felt a keen desire for 
the pursuit of the sec- 
ular sciences also, of 
which he was deprived 
in his youth, although 


in German by his pri- 
vate tutor. In some of 
the yeshibot which he 
attended instruction 
was given also in the 
Hebrew language and 
grammar; but that did 
not satisfy Weiss. It 
was for this reason 
that he changed from 
one yeshibah to another, hoping that he would ulti- 
mately find one in which his desire forlearning would 
besatisfied. Influenced by Nachman Krochmal, by 
Rapoport, and by Zunz's *Gottesdienstliche Vor- 

träge,” Weiss devoted part of his time 


His to the study of religious philosophy. 
Early Talmudic studies, however, occupied 
Ability. the greater part of his time, and dur- 


ing the years that he spent in his 
parents' home he wrote several pamphlets contain- 
ing novelle on Talmudic treatises, as well as on the 
Shulhan *Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah and Hoshen Mishpat. 
He also kept up a correspondence with many dis- 
tinguished rabbis, particularly Joseph Saul NATHAN- 
son, and contributed to Stern’s “ Kokebe Yizhak” and 
to Kobak’s “Jeschurun.” To the former he contrib- 
uted articles on general subjects, as well as verses 
and a number of biographies, among which that of 
Rab (Abba Arika) deserves special notice. In the 
* Jeschurun” he published several articles on the 
origin of prayer. 

In 1858 Weiss settled in Vienna, where he became 
corrector for the press in the printing establishment 
of Samarski and Dittmarsch. Six years later (1864) 
he was appointed lecturer in the bet ha-midrash 
founded by Jellinek, holding that position until his 
death. In Vienna, where Jellinek and other promi- 
nent Jewish scholars were congregated, Weiss found 
greater scope for his literary activity. He imme- 
diately turned his attention to a Vienna edition of 
the Talmud; and the notes with which he provided 
most of the treatises give evidence of his vast erudi- 
tion. Then, at the request of Jacob Schlossberg, he 
wrote a compendium of the laws and observances 
relating to the ritual; this work, which was entitled 
“Orah la-Zaddik,” was published by Schlossberg at 
the beginning of the “Seder Tefillat Ya‘akob ” (Vien- 
na, 1801). In the following year Weiss edited the 
Sifra with the commentary of Abraham b. David of 
Posquiéres; to this work he added a historical and 
linguistic introduction in nine chapters, and he provi- 


he had been instructed ` 


ded the text with critical and exegetical notes entitled 
“ Masoret ha-Talmud,” giving the variants of different 
manuscripts as well as an index show- 

Activity ing the parallel passages in both Tal- 
at mudim. In1864 Weiss took a prominent 
Vienna. part in the Kompert trial, publishinga 
pamphlet entitled “ Nezah Yisrael” in 

support of the testimony of Horowitz and Mannheimer 
with regard to the belief in the Messiah. This work 
called forth a reply by Nissan Schidhoff, entitled 
* Neshek Bar” (Fürth, 1864). In the same year 
Weiss edited the mishnayot of the treatise Berakot, 
giving a list of variants in both Talmudim and a 
brief synopsis of the contents. <A year later (1865) 
he founded a monthly magazine, “ Bet ha-Midrash,” 
of which, however, only five numbersappeared. Iu 
the same year he edited the Mekilta, to which he 
added an introduction dealing with the historical do- 


velopment of both Halakah and Haggadah, and a 


critical commentary entitled “ Middot Soferim.” 

After the publication of his * Mishpat Leshon ha- 
Mishnah ” (1867), an essay on the mishnaic language, 
Weiss began to prepare his stupendous work, the 
“Dor Dor we-Dorshaw " (1871-91; see below). Al- 
though Weiss had not been successful with his " Bet 
ha-Midrash," he was more fortunate with the Ber 
TALMUD, a monthly magazine which he founded 
in 1881 with Meir FRIEDMANN. In this periodical 
Weiss published numerous articles of his own, 
most of them treating of the Talmud in general 
and of Talmudic subjects. No less important are his 
biographical sketches, among which are those of 
Maimonides, Rashi, and Jacob Tam (“Bet Talmud,” 
i., iL, and iii., and reprinted in book form under the 
title “ Toledot Gedole Yisrael”). In 1891, on the com- 
pletion of his * Dor," Weiss reedited Isaac Campan- 
ton's *Darke ha-Gemara," a methodology of the 
Talmud. His last work in book form was his * Zi- 
kronotai” (Warsaw, 1895), a collection of his remi- 
niscences from his childhood to his eightieth year. 
He continued to contribute to various Hebrew 
periodicals, writing mostly biographies, of which 
may be mentioned that of Saadia Gaon (in * Ha-Asif,” 
ii. 975-298), published before Weiss had attained his 
thirtieth year, and that of Mannheimer (in “Mi- 
Mizrah umi-Ma'arab," iii. 17 et seg.). In his lectures 
Weiss was rather free with regard to the text of the 
Talmud and the Midrashim. He did not hesitate to 
declare the text faulty when it seemed so to him; but, 
on the other hand, he was very careful in making 
corrections. He held also that the words of the 
ancient rabbis should not be interpreted according to 
modern conception, such interpretation being liable 
to result in error. 

Weiss’s most important production, through 
which he aequired great renown, is his *Dor Dor 
we-Dorshaw,” a work in five volumes. As its Ger- 
man title, * Zur Geschichte der Jüdischen Tradition,” 

shows, it isa history of the Halakah, 

His or oral law, from Biblical times until 
«Dor Dor theexpulsion of the Jews from Spain 
we-Dor- at the end of the fifteenth century. 
shaw.” The first volume (1871) covers the his- 
tory from the inception of the oral 

law to the destruetion of the Second Temple; vol. 
ii. (1876) treats of the tannaitic period until the con- 
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clusion of the Mishnah; vol. ii. (1888), of the am- 
oraic period till the completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud; vol. iv. (1887), of the geonic period until 
the end of the fifth millennium (= the middle of 
the thirteenth century); and vol. v., of the period 
of the casuists (* posekim ") till the composition of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk. As the oral law is in reality 
the interpretation of the Pentateuch, Weiss thinks 
that it originated immediately after the redaction 
of the latter by Moses. The apparent divergencies 
i the Pentateuch and the various books of the 
Prophets (as the well-known differences between the 
books of Ezekiel and Leviticus, and many others) 
are due only to different interpretations of the Pen- 
tateuch in different epochs. It will be seen that 
Weiss defended the unity of the Pentateuch and vin- 
dicated thé authorship of Moses. But he believed 
that Moses himself followed certain traditions cur- 
rent in his time, as it is said that Abraham observed 
God's commandments and laws (Gen. xxvi. 5). He 
asserted also that while the Pentateuch contains no 
simple repetitions of the laws, it contains additions 
whichamplify or limit the commandments laid down 
inihe earlier books. In the second volume Weiss 
gives the history of the Mekilta, Sifra, Sifre, and 
Mishnah. This volume contains also monographs on 
the Tannaim which are invaluable to the Talmudic 
student; without concealing the failings of some, he 
defends them, especially the patriarchs, against the 
charges of Schorr and others. In the third volume 
much space is devoted to the Haggadah and the hag- 
gadists; and the author does not endeavor to find 
apologies for those seemingly strange passages in this 
part of the Talmud which serveas pretexts for those 
who seek to detract from its value. But he points 
out the many edifying sentences that are scattered 
throughout the Haggadah, and quotes a great num- 
ber of them. 

As was to be expected, this work, adopted by the 
majority of Talmudic scholars as the standard his- 
tory of the oral law, called forth replies from some 
malcontents. Isaac Halevy is known to have written 
his *Dorot ha-Rishonim” mainly against Weiss’s 
“Dor”: and Eleazar Zarkes published a criticism of 
the work in * Keneset ha-Gedolah " (iv., part 2, pp. 
65 et seq.). Simhah Edelmann issued a small pam- 
phlet entitled *Ma'amar Doreshe Reshumot " (War- 
saw, 1893), in which he endeavored to make evident 
Weiss’s mistakes; and Simhah Weissmann, in his 
pamphlet *'T'eshubot u-Ma'anot Nimrazot," did not 
even abstain from personalities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Chajes, in Rivista Israetitica, ii. 126-128 ; 
Ehrenpreis, in Ha-AMaggid, xl., Nos. 5-7; Elbogen, in Ost und 
West, v.499-502 Jewish Comment, xxi., No. 11: Louis Ginz- 
berg, ib. xx.. Nos. 18-20; N. Sokolow, in Ha-Asif, iv. 41; 
idem, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 38-39: Weiss, Zikronotai, War- 
saw. 1895. For the Dor Dor we-Dorshaw: Brüll, Jahrb, iv. 
59 et seq., vii. 124 et seq., ix. 115 et seq.: Gratz, in Monats- 
schrift, xxvi. 99 et seq., 183 et seg.: Schechter, in J. Q. R. iv. 


445 et seq; P. Smolenskin, in Ha-Shahar. iii. 182-183. 
S. M. SEL. 


WEISS, JOSEPH HIRSCH: Hungarian 
rabbi: born at Podola, Comitat Neutra, 1800; died 
at Erlau 1881. He was a descendant of a long line 
of rabbis resident in Moravia in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; the family name was 
originally Weissfeld. He officiated for some time as 
rabbi of the congregation of Sook-Szeloeze, and in 

XII.—33 


Weiss 


1840 was appointed chief rabbi of Erlau, where he 
remained until his death. He was one of the lead- 
ers of the ultra-Orthodox party in Hungary, and 
one of the chief opponents of the founders of the 
Reform movement in Pesth. Identified with the Kos- 
suth movement in 1848, he was obliged to seek ref- 
uge for a time in the monastery of Erlau under the 
protection of the resident archbishop. Later he was 
arraigned before the royal authorities at Vienna on 
a charge of sedition, but was ultimately acquitted. 
A considerable portion of his library, consisting 
mainly of responsa, was presented by his grandson 
Stephen S. Wise to Columbia University in New 
York. 

s. S. S. W. 

WEISS, LEOPOLD W.: German ophthalmol- 
ogist; born at Giessen 1849. He was educated. at 
the universities of Giessen (M.D. 1874), Tübingen, 
and Vienna; and from 1875 to 1877 acted as an as- 
sistant at the ophthalmological institute of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, where he received the " venia 
legendi" in 1876. Since 1878 he has been a practising 
physician in Heidelberg and in Mannheim. Among 
his works may be mentioned: “Zur Bestimmung 
der Drehpunkte des Auges" (in Graefe’s “ Archiv,” 
xxi.); “ Beiträge zur Entwicklung der Myopie" (ib. 
xxii); “Ueber die Tuberculose des Auges" (čb. 
xxiii.); “Ueber die Abflusswege der Intraoculüren 
Flüssigkeiten" (ib. xxv.); and “Ueber den an der 
Innenseite der Pupille Sichtbaren Reflexstreif” (75. 
xxxi.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 

S. F. T. H. 

WEISS, MARKUS NISSA (called also Mar- 
dokai Ungvar): Hungarian advocate of Reform. 
In 1792 he had a small business at Pesth, and in 1794 
he leased an estate near Munkacs, where his op- 
pressions gave rise to complaints among the Gali- 
cian Jews. In 1802 he published a pamphlet en- 
titled * Der Jude wie Er Ist," in which he pleaded 
with the Jews to accept the ideas of Reform. This 
work caused him to be bitterly attacked by the 
Hungarian Jews; and in order to defend his person 
and ideas he issued (Vienna, 1803) another pam- 
phlet, which was entitled “ Der Bedrüngte Markus 
Nissa Weiss an die Menschen." Finding, however, 
that he could notovercome the antagonistic attitude 
of his coreligionists, he embraced Christianity. 

After his conversion Weiss published his "In 
Neuerfundenen Tabellen Gegründete Praktische 
Vortheile der Rechnungskunst," Ofen, 1805; " Der 
Missverstandene Text und dessen Wahrer Sinn," 
ib. 1906. He has further published * Unparteiische 
Betrachtungen über das Grosse Jüdische Sanhedrin 
zu Paris" (2b. 1807). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alexander Büchler, in Magyar Zsidó Szemle, 

XVI. 

S. A. Bt 

WEISS, MAX: Hungarian chess-player: born 
July 21, 1857, at Szered on the Waag. Removing to 
Vienna, he studied mathematics and physics at the 
university, and afterward taught those subjects. 
Having, however, learned to play chess in his twelfth 
year, his interest in the game increased as he grew 
older, and he entered many international competi- 
tions. 


Weiss 
Well 


Weiss has invariably acquitted himself well in 
tournaments, at which his chief successes have 
been: 


1882, Vienna, won 2 games from Zukertort, and drew with 
Steinitz. 

1885. Hamburg, tied with Englisch and Tarrasch for second 
prize. 

1887, Frankfort-on-the-Main, divided second and third prizes 
with Blackburne, 

1888, Bradford, tied with Blackburne for sixth prize. 

1889, New York. tied with Tchigorin for first prize. 

1889, Breslau, third prize. 

1890, Vienna, first prize. 


Weiss is now (1905) employed in Baron Roths- 
child's banking-house at Vienna. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. T. Blanshard, Examples of Chess Master- 
Play, ist series (transl. from the German of Jean Dufresne), 
Index, New Barnet, 1893. 

S A. P. 
WEISS, WILHELM: Austrian mathematician; 


we 


born at Ridka, Bohemia, Feb. 8, 1859; died at 


Prague June 18,1904. He received his early educa- 
tion from his father, who was a teacher at Ridka; 
and from 1881 to 1887 he studied successively at the 
universities of Prague, Leipsic, and Erlangen (Ph.D. 
1887). From 1887 to 1894 he was instructor in 


mathematics at the Deutsche Technische Hochschule 
at Prague, becoming lecturer in 1894, deputy pro- 
fessor in 1896, assistant professor in 1897, and pro- 
fessor in 1900. From 1901 to 1902 he was dean of the 
school of engineers at the same institution. 


Pinan Ane: Prager Tageblatt and Bohemia, June 19, 
1904, 
S. | A. Kr. 


WEISSBERG, ISAAC JACOB: Russo-He- 
brew writer and pedagogue; born at Polonki, gov- 
ernment of Minsk, 1841; died at Kiev 1904. He re- 
ceived his preliminary training in various hadarim, 
and then attended the yeshibah of Slonim, where he 
came to be regarded as one of the best Talmudic 
students. Later he went to Minsk, where he be- 
came acquainted with various Hebrew scholars of the 


younger generation, especially with Joseph Brill, 


knownalsoas Job of Minsk. While in Minsk, Weiss- 
berg devoted himself particularly to the study of 
Hebrew literature. In 1878 he established himself 
as a teacher of Hebrew in Kiev; many of his pupils 
have become prominent Hebrew writers. 

In 1879 Weissberg began contributing articles to 
various Hebrew periodicals, and his literary activ- 
ity was very extensive, The following isa list of his 
more important works: * Ga'on we-Shibro," a schol- 
arly criticism of medieval and modern literature: 
“She’elat ha-Nashim ‘al Pi ha-Talmud,” a work 
written in Yiddish and treating of the status of 
women according to the Talmud, as well as of the 
prevailing opinion regarding the aüthority of the 
Talmud; " Peshuto shel Mikra ‘al Pi Da‘at” (St. 
Petersburg, 1898) Talmudic explanations of Bib- 
lical passages; and * Mishle Kadmonim” (Nezhin, 
. 1901), a collection of ancient proverbs. He was the 
author also of exegetic notes on the Pentateuch (pub- 
lished by Ezekiel Mandelstamm); and he collected 
and published letters by the poet J. L. Gordon (2 
vols.), Isaac Bür Levinsohn, and Isaiah Tugendhold 
(“Dibre Yesha‘yah”). Weissbere contributed nu- 
merous articles to “ Ha-Meliz," * Ha-Mageid,” * Ha- 
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Zefirah,” "* Ha-Shahar," “Ha-Boker Or," “Ozar ha. 

Sifrut," “Ahiasaf,” “Ha-Shiloah,” “ Ha - Goren,” 

" Ha-Pisgah," and “ Ha-Tikwah." B 
H. R. II. Ma. 


WEISSENBERG, SAMUEL ABRAMO. 
WITCH: Russian physician and anthropologist; 
born in Yelizavetgrad, South Russia, Dec. 16, 1867. 
He attended the public school and the real-school of 
his native town; entered the Pol vtechnicum in Carls- 
ruhe, Baden, in 1884; and received his medical de- 
gree in Heidelberg in 1890. His chief work has 
consisted of anthropological researches among the 
Jews of South Russia, the results of which he pub- 
lished in 1895 (“Die Südrussischen Juden,” in 
“ Archiv für Anthropologie,” xxiii.). He has also 
published researches on the anthropology of the 
Karaites (“Die Karäer der Krim,” in “ Globus,” 
Ixxxiv., and in “Russki Antropologitcheski Zhur- 
nal,” 1904). Several other contributions were pub- 
lished in the “Zeitschrift für Ethnologie” and the 
“ Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft” 
of. Vienna. Weissenberg has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the “Globus” on Jewish folk-lore, his 
articles on Jewish proverbs (vol. Ixxvii.) and folk- 


songs (vol. lxvii.) being particularly noteworthy. 
He has written also papers for the * Mitteilun gen der 


Gesellschaft für Jüdische Volkskunde” on the 
" Purimspiel" (part xiii.), * Weddings" (part xv.), 
and kindred subjects. 

J. M. Fr. 


WEISSMANN, ASHER (ARTHUR) SIM- 
HAH: Austrian scholar and publicist; born at 
Zelyuia, Galicia, April 21, 1840; died at Vienna May 
14, 1892. He received a rabbinical training in his 
native town and in the yeshibah of Rzeszow, where- 
upon he (1871) took up the study of foreign lan- 
guages and secular sciences. After ofliciating for 
some time as director of the Jewish school of Galatz, 
Rumania, he went to Tysmenitz, Galicia, and finally 
settled in Vienna. 

Weissmann’s literary activity in Hebrew and Ger- 
man was considerable. In 1872 he edited the “Ji- 
dische Freie Presse,” a Jude o-German monthly with 
a Hebrew supplement entitled “Ha-Kohelet "; but 
only three numbers of it appeared. He contributed 
essays and novels to various Hebrew and Judzo- 
German periodicals, among which may be mentioned 


.* Ha-Mabbit," the “Israclit” of Mayence, the “ Isra- 


elitische Wochenschrift,” and the * Israelit? of Lem- 
berg. Especially noteworthy were his novels * Ha- 
Neder” (in “ Ha-Mabbit,” 1878, No. 15), treating of 
the moral status of the Jews; “Chajim Prostak” 
(in Rahmer’s “ Wochenschrift,” 1880), dealing with 
Jewish life in Galicia; and * Folgen Verfehlter Er- 
zichung " (in the “Israelit” of Lemberg). His“ Cha- 
jim Prostak ” was later translated into English. 

In 1889 Weissmann founded in Vienna a German 
periodical, * Monatsschrift für die Litteratur und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthum,” which was issued 
with a Hebrew supplement. To this publication, 
which existed for two years, he contributed numer- 
ous articles, among which may be mentioned essays 
on the redaction of the Psalms, and critical essays 
on the books of Esther and of Judith, the last-named 
being reprinted in book form, In the Hebrew sup- 
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plement Weissmann published a work on the history 
of the formation of Jewish sects prior to the death 
of Simeon the Just. He was the author also of 
“Kontres ‘al Debar Serefat ha-Metim” (Lemberg, 
1878), a critical essay on cremation according to the 
Bible and Talmud, and “Kedushshat ha-Tenak” 
(Vienna, 1887), on the canonization of the books of 
the Old Testament. In 1891 he published at Vienna 
Jonathan Ey beschütz's “Shem ‘Olam,” together with 
notes of his own and an introduction by S. Rubin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, i., 8.v.; 


Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 39-40; idem, in Ha-Asif, vi. 
], 152; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 412. 


E. C. M. SEL. 


WEISSMANN-CHAJES, MARCUS: Austri- 
an scholar; born at Tarnow, Galicia, 1830. He was 
destined for a rabbinical career, and began early to 
receive instruc- 
tion in the Tal- 
mud and in rab- 
binics, among 
his tutors being 
Isracl Rapoport, 
then rabbi of 
Tarnow. When 


only ten years of 
age he com- 
menced writing 
versified Hce- 
brew letters, and 
five years later 
he wrote his 
*Mappalat ha- 
Mitkashshe- 
rim," a metrical 
composition 
treating of the 
failure of the 
Polish revolt. 
Partofthis work 
appeared in the 
“Maggid Mish- 
neh” (1872) un- 
der the title 
“Ahbarit Mered.” 
In 1872 he 
founded in Lemberg the “Maggid Mishneh,” a 
semimonthly periodical devoted to Jewish history 
and to Hebrew literature; of this publication, how- 
ever, only four numbers appeared. In the fol- 
lowing year he settled in Vienna, where he edited the 
thirty-seventh number of the “Kokebe Yizhak,” 
founded by Stern, its previous editor. During the 
years 1874 to 1876 he edited the “ Wiener Jüdische 
Zcitung,” a Judzo-German weekly. 
Weissmann-Chajes is the author of: “Mashal u- 
Melizah ? (vol. i., Tarnow, 1860; vols. ii.-iii., Vien- 
na, 1861-69; iv.—vi, Lemberg, 1868-64), an alpha- 
betically arranged collection of Talmudic proverbs 
rendered into metrical rimes; “ Allon Bakut" (Lem- 
berg, 1863), elegies on the deaths of Mordecai Zeeb 
Ettinger and Jacob Gutwirth; “Mar’eh Makom we- 
Hapgahot " (Krotoschin, 1866), index and glosses to 
the Jerusalem Talmud, appended to the Krotoschin 
edition; *Hokmah u-Musar” (Vienna, 1875), para- 
bles and legends rendered into metrical verse; “ Ha- 


Village Wells in Use in Palestine. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony at J erusalem.) 


tan Bereshit we-Hatan Torah” (2. 1883; a reprint 
from “Ha-‘Ibri”), the 618 commandments derived 
by means of notarikon from ^ ogereshit," the initial 
word of the Pentateuch; and “ Mille di-Bedihuta ” 
(ib. 1884), versified epigrams and humorous sayings. 
In 1893 a second edition of the * Mashal u-Melizah ” 
appeared under the title “ Dibre Hakamim we-Hido- 
tam ” (7b. 1898); in this edition the Talmudic prov- 
erbs are supplied with rimed explanations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 43-44; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 410-411. 
S. | M. SEL. 
WEISZ, BERTHOLD: Hungarian deputy; 
born at Budapest 1845. He was educated at the 


gymnasium and commercial academy of his native 
city, devoting himself especially to the study of 
political economy. 


In 1876 he became a member of 
the arbitration . 
committee of the 
Budapest ex- 
change, and 
since then has 
contributed 
much toward 
promoting Hun- 
garian com- 


merce and in- 


dustry. He 
was one of the 
founders (1879) 
of the suburban 
railroad system 
of Budapest, 
and in the fol- 
lowing year took 
part in the fra- 
ming of the in- 
dustrial code. 
Since 1883 he 
has established 
the Hungarian 
preserve-fac- 


tory and fac- 
tories for 
brassware and 


cartridges in 
Budapest and Berlin, as wellas textile manufactories 
in Waitzen, Schmeczbanya, Kózeg, and Rozsahegy. 
He was the originator also of the Danubius Dock- 
yards in Budapest. The national pension bureau 


‘for employees in mercantile houses and the central 


hypothecary department of the provincial savings- - 
banks owed their existence chiefly to his efforts. 

Since 1896 Weisz has represented the district of 
Nagy Ajta in the Hungarian Parliament, and in 1908 
he received the title of court councilor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pallas Lex. xviii.; Sturm, Orsszggyütltési Al- 
manach, 1901-6. 


S. L. V. 


WELL: The Hebrew language distinguishes be- 
tween two kinds of wells: (1) “beer,” an artificially 
constructed hollow in which the water of a spring 
or underground water collects, and “bor,” a cistern 
in which rain-water is stored. Of the former, which 
were probably designated also as “wells of living 
water” (Gen. xxvi. 19), the best preserved is that at 


Well 
Weltsch 
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the foot of Gerizim, which in the time of Jesus was 
called * Jacob's Well," and is undoubtedly very old 
(comp. John iv. 2). It is 23 meters deep and 24 me- 
ters in diameter. The shape of the cisterns for col- 
lecting rain-water of course differed. A number of 
such ancient cisterns are still well preserved. Those 
shaped like a bottle, round, broad at the bottom, and 
narrowing at the top, seem to have been the oldest. 
They were usually like chambers hewn out of rock, 
or builtup with walls; and in their construction nat- 
ural cavities were preferred. Sometimes they were 
of very considerable size. For instance, the largest 
of the celebrated cisterns on the Temple area, called 
the “sea” or the “King’s cistern,” had a circumfer- 
ence of 224 meters and adepth of 18 meters, These 
Temple cisterns were fed not only by rain-water 
but also, through large conduits, by spring-water. 
In distinction from open pools, cisterns and wells 
were wholly covered. Even the hole through which 
the water was drawn in leather buckets (Ex. ii. 16; 
Isa. xl. 15) was tightly closed with a large stone (Gen. 
xxix. 3 et seg.; comp. Ex. xxi. 88), in order to pre- 
vent any one from using the well without permis- 
sion. 

In a land so poor in springs and water, a well was 
always a valuable possession. In Jerusalem every 
house of the better sort had its own cistern. King 
Mesha of Moab in his inscription (line 28) boasts 
that by his command every house in the city of 
Karhah was provided with a cistern (comp. also II 
Sam. xvii. 18; Prov. v. 15). 'The wells outside of 
settlements formed the stations for caravans. To- 
day, as of old, strife among the wandering herds- 
men, the Bedouins, arises chiefly from disputes over 
wells (comp. Gen. xxi. 25 et seg. ; xxvi. 15, 19 et seq.). 
The importance of good wells is shown also by the 
situation of many cities near wells, after which they 
were named. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 

Some of these wells and cisterns had their origin in 
the time of the Patriarchs, Abraham dug a well in 
Beer-sheba (Gen. xxi. 30), and Isaac restored the 
wells dug by his father, which had been filled up by 
the Philistines. Ordered by the king of the Philis- 
tines to leave the country, Isaac dug three wells in 
succession elsewhere; the first he called * Esek," the 
second “Sitnah,” and the third “Rehoboth” (Gen. 
xxvi. 16-92). 

Near Mosera, where Aaron died, were the wells 
“of the children of Jaakan” (Deut. x. 6 [R. V., 


margin]), and at the ford over the Arnon the Israel- ` 


ites founda very ancient well, which they celebrated 
in song as the work of princesand nobles (see WELL, 
Sone OF THE). The King of Edom refused to allow 
the Israelites to drink from his wells, even though 
they offered to recompense him for the privilege 
(Num. xx. 19). Eliezer, sent by Abraham to find a 
wife for Isaac, stopped at a well to rest and to await 
the course of events (Gen. xxiv. 11, 19). 

In carly times cisterns were used as dungeons, and 
even in later times, when prisons were built, they 
were still constructed for this purpose. Reuben 
counseled his brethren to throw Joseph into a cis- 
tern (Gen. xxxvii. 22); when Jeremiah was accused 
of having incited the peopleagainstthe king, he was 
thrown into a miry dungeon in the court of the guard 


(Jer, xxxviii, 6-13) ; and when a later prophet wished 
to picture a real deliverance, he described a libera. 
tion from a waterless cistern (Zech. ix. 11). 

The well, or spring, was also used symbolically, 
as in Cant. iv. 19, where virginity is compared to 
a sealed fountain; but such symbolical interpreta- 
tions are chiefly found in the Talmud and Midrash, 
Commenting on Prov. xx. 5 (“Counsel in the heart 
of man is like deep water?), the Midrash observes: 
“Only a man of understanding, who can join rope 
to rope, can draw from a deep well [the Law] full of 
water? (Cant, R. xciii.. When Johanan ben Zakkai 
wished to describe the ability of his pupils, he com- 
pared R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus to “a cemented cistern 
that loses not a drop,” and R. Eleazar b. ‘Arak to 
“a rising well” (Ab. ii. 9, 10). 

The cistern figured also in Biblical and Talmudic 
law. Incase one opened a cistern and failed to cover 
it again, and a neighbor’s animal fell into it, the owner 
of the cistern was required to make good the loss . 
(Ex. xxi. 88-84) The Rabbis regarded a cistern in 
a public place as one of the four chief sources of 
danger, and determined upon various punishments 
for breaches of the regulations connected with it 
(B. K. i. 1). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog-Plitt, Real-Eineyc. iv. $93: vi. 563; 
xiv. 296, 299; Hamburger, T, i. 198: Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung nach Palæstina, pp. 206-217 ; Benzinger, Arch. 


E. G. H. 5. O. 
WELL, SONG OF THE: A poem which is 
quoted in Num. xxi. 17, 18. It is introduced in a 
list of the encampments made by Israel while cross- 
ing the wilderness. One of these camping-places 
was Beer. After this itis explained that Beer was 
the name of the well referred to when Yuwu said to 
Moses, “Gather the people together, and I will give 
them water" (R. V.). Then Israel sang: 
" Spring up, O well, 
Sing ye to it: 
Thou well, dug by princes, 
Sunk by the nobles of the people, 
With the scepter, with their staves” (ib. Hebr.). 
Budde (“New World,” iv. 144 et seg.) points out 
that the word “midbar” (wilderness), which imme- 
diately follows, is never used as à proper name, and 
that in the present text it occurs awkwardly in the 
midst of a list of proper names. One would expect 
“from Beer” (they journeyed), and not “from the 
wilderness." He points out also that in an important 
group of manuscripts of the Septuagint the words 
“ond from Mattanah,” in verse 19, are omittec. He 
accordingly believes that “midbar” and * mattanah” 
were not intended as a part of the itinerary, but that 
they formed a part of the poem, which read: 


“ Spring up, O well, 
Sing ye to it: 
Thou well, dug by princes, 
Sunk by the nobles of the people, 
With the scepter, with their staves, 
Out of the desert a gift!” 


Cheyne concurs in this view of the text (Cheyne 
and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.” s.v. * Beer”), The song 
belongs to a class of ancient popular poetry of which, 
unfortunately, only fragments survive. This po- 
etry consisted of short snatches sung in honor of 
the vine in timeof vintage, and of wells and springs. 
Ewald thought that they were popular songs 
accompanying the alternate strokes of hard labor 
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(* Hist. of Isracl” [English ed.], ii. 208). No com- 
plete vintage Song survives, though probably a line 
from one is quoted in Isa. 1xv. 8, and in the titles of 
Ps, Ivii., Iviii., and lix., and there are imitations of 
such songs in Isa. v. 1-7 and xxvii. 2-5. 

The “song of the well” seems to be a complete 
popular song, addressed to a well. Budde and 
Cheyne, as is natural from their emended text, trace 
its origin to the Negeb, where wells were highly 
prized (comp. Gen. xxi. 25 et seg. and xxvi. 20 et seq.), 
and where indeed they were necessary to life (comp. 
Josh. xv. 19 and Judges i. 15). Budde believes that 
the song alludes to a custom by which, when a well 
or spring was found, it was lightly covered over, and 
then opened by the sheikhs in the presence of the clan 
and to the accompaniment of a song. In this way, 
by the fiction of having dug it, the well was regarded 
as the property of the clan. He thinks that & pas- 
sage in Nilus (Migne, * Patrologia Greca," ]xxix., 
col. 648) to which Goldziher had called attention con- 
firms this view. Nilus says that when the nomadic 
Arabs found a well they danced by it and sang songs 
to it. 

According to W. R. Smith, the use of the song 
was different: * The Hebrew women, as they stand 
around the fountain waiting their turn to draw, coax 
forth the water, which wells up all too slowly for 
their impatience? (“ Brit. Quar. Rev." Ixv. 45 et 
scq.). Thiswould imply a Palestinian origin for the 
song, and suggests a use for it more in accord with 
Ewald’sidea of the accompaniment to labor. Some- 
what parallel to this conception of the purpose of 
the song is the statement of the Arabic writer Kaz- 
wini (i. 189), that when the water of the wells of 
Ilabistan failed, a feast was held at the source, with 
music and dancing, to induce it to flow again. The 
writer is inclined to accept Budde’s view. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem. 1894, pp. 169, 158 : 
Budde, in New World, 1894, iv. 136-144: Gray, Numbers, in 
International Critical Com mentary, 1903, pp. 288 et seq. 


E. G. H. , G. A. B. 
WELL-POISONING. See BLACK DEATH. 


WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS: German Biblical 
critic and Semitist; born at Hameln May 17, 1844; 
educated in theology and Semities at Göttingen 
(Ph.D. 1870), where he became privat-docent in the 
theological faculty in 1870. Two years later he was 
called as professor to the theological faculty of 
Greifswald, and in 1874 received the degree of D.D. 
“honoris causa” from Gottingen. He was compelled 
to resign from the theological faculty, however, in 
1882 in consequence of his views on the Bible, 
whereupon he entered the philosophical faculty of 
Halle as assistant professor of Semitics. Three 
years later he went as professor of Semitics to Mar- 
burg, and was called to Gottingen in 1892. 

Wellhausen has written.extensively on subjects of 
vital interest to the student of the Bible and of Juda- 
ism and other religions. Among his earliest publica- 
tions was a dissertation on the tribal organization of 
ancient Israel (* De Gentibus et Familiis Judmis Que 
I Chron. ii. 4 Enumerantur,” Gottingen, 1870). This 
was followed by a work on the text of Samuel (zb. 
1871) and by an elaborate treatise on the Pharisees 
and Sadducees (Greifswald, 1874), in which he at- 
tempted, though without success, to weaken the dis- 
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coveries of Geiger. The name of Wellhausen is 
more especially connected with Pentateuchal analy- 
sis, and on this basis he has reestablished and sys- 
tematized the theory originally advanced by Vatke 
and Georg, and later by Graf, Reuss, and Kuenen, 
which assigns a post-exilic date to the Priestly Code 
and makes the Pentateuch, as it appears in the 
canon, posterior to the pre-exilic prophets. It is, 
consequently, the law-book of J udaism and the re- 
ligion of the post-exilic congregation, the cult of 
the Israelites and Hebrews being held to have been 
a crude tribal Semitic nature-worship which cul- 
minated in a henotheistic Jahvistic nationalism, 
against which the Prophets, as the preachers of 
ethical righteousness, often had to protest. These 
critical views were expounded by Wellhausen in his 
“Composition des Hexateuchs und der Historischen 
Bücher des Alten Testaments ” (3d ed., Berlin, 1901); 
* Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels” (Sth ed., zb. 
1899); *Israelitische und J üdische Geschichte” (4th 
ed., 2b. 1901); and in his article “Israel” in * Encyc. 
Brit." 9th ed., xiii. 406-441. His series of “Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten," which includes a commentary on 
the Minor Prophets, seeks in the third volume 
(*Reste Arabischen Heidenthums," Berlin, 1887) to 
elucidate and elaborate by a presentation of primi- 
tive Arabic paganism the analogies between the orig- 
inal Hebrew religion and the cults of the pre-Moham- 
medan Arabs. With the exception of his “ Book of 
Psalms" (in *S. B. O. T." xiv.), ihe more recent re- 
searches of Wellhausen have been in the history of 
Islam and in the exegesisof the New Testament, his 
latest contributions being commentaries on the Gos- 
pels. Although his works are monuments of mar- 
velous scholarship, they may be said to be marred 
by an unmistakable anti-Jewish bias and a conse- 
quent ignoring of the labors of Jewish writers. 
| E. G. H. 


WELT, DIE: Zionist periodical, published 
weekly at Vienna (it is arranged to remove its 
headquarters to Berlin in 1906). The first number 
appeared June 4, 1897, since which time the period- 
ical has been issued regularly. At one time a Yid- 
dish edition was published. There have been several 
editors—Uprimy, Feiwel, S. Werner, etc. It was 
for some years a private venture of Theodor Herzl, 
who sank much money in it. “Die Welt" is the 
official organ of the Zionist movement throughout 
the world, and contains articles dealing with Zionism 
in its various phases, the renascence of Hebrew liter- 
ature, and Jewish conditions in different lands. It 
publishes also J udzeo-national tales, and endeavors to 
encourage Jewish art. Atthe fifth BASEL CONGRESS 
it became the official organ of the Zionist movement. 

J. A. M. F. 


WELTSCH, SAMUEL: Austrian cantor; born 
at Prague Sept. 12, 1885; died in that city Aug. 
5, 1901. Belonging to a family of hazzanim, he 
early entered the profession, and became cantor of 
the Meisel synagogue at Prague while quitea young 
man. He received his musical education at the 
Conservatory of Music at Prague. In 1865 he re- 
ceived a call from the Ahawath Chesed congrega- 
tion in New York, and remained its cantor until 
1880, when he resigned the position in order to re- 
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turn to his native city. During his stay in New 
York he was active in improving the musical serv- 
ice of the American synagogue, and was one of the 
collaborators on the first three volumes of the 
“Zimrat Yah,” a fourth volume of which was later 
added by Alois Kaiser of Baltimore. This work 
contains the music for all the seasons of the year 
and is still extensively used. In addition Weltsch 
published Ps. xeiii. with German words for solo and 
chorus, and “Todtenfeier,” two hymns for the 
memorial service. He was a very prominent mem- 
ber of the order B'nai B'rith and took great interest 
in communal affairs in Prague, being the leading 


spirit in various charitable and educational organi- 


zations. 
S. A. KAI. 


WERBER, BARUCH: Austrian Hebraist; born 
at Brody, Galicia, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; died there July 81, 1876. Werber, who 
was a follower of Isaac Erter and Nachman Kroch- 
mal, founded a Hebrew weekly, which was pub- 
lished in Brody from 1865 to 1890 under the names 
of “Ha-‘Ibri” and “‘Ibri Anoki.” In addition to 
numerous articles which appeared in this magazine, 
Werber wrote: “Megillat Kohelet? (Lemberg, 
1862; 2d ed., Warsaw, 187 6), consisting of explana- 
tory notes on Ecclesiastes, together with a long in- 
troduction; and * Toledot Adam” (Brody, 1870), a 
biography of Albert Cons of Paris. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 413, S 0 
S. . 0. 


WERBER, JACOB: Austrian Hebraist; born at 
Brody, Galicia, Feb. 4, 1859; died there Aug. 20, 
1890; son of Baruch WERBER. When only fifteen 
years of age Jacob could write and speak Hebrew flu- 
ently; and in 1874 he published in “ Ha-‘Ibri” a 
novelette of rare beauty, entitled * Galgal ha-Hozer 
ba-‘Olam.” In addition to several contributions to 
his father’s magazine, he wrote articles on natural 
science for “ Ha-Maggid " (1875, 1876) and for “ Ha- 
Zefirah” (1876). Upon the death of his father in 
1876. he became the editor of “ Ha-‘Ibri,” and was 
active in this capacity until his death, when the pa- 
per ceased toappear. In 1890 Werber was attacked 
by a severe illness; and when he heard that his phy- 
sician had given up hope of his recovery he wrote 
his own necrology, which appeared in the last 
number of “Ha-‘Ibri,” three days before his 
death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Asif, 1898, vi.140; Sefer Zikkaron, p. 
40, Warsaw, 1890. 
8. S. QO. 


WERNER, ABRAHAM: Polish rabbi; born 
at Tels, Kovno, 1887. He received his early educa- 
tion in various hadarim, and at thirteen was well 
versed in Talmudic literature, whereupon he con- 
tinued his studies under his father, who was govern- 
ment rabbi of Tels. In 1856 Werner received the 
Hatrarat Hora’atrr from several eminent rabbis, 
and shortly after was appointed rabbi of Weger; 
later he succeeded his father as dayyan at Tels, 
subsequently becoming chief rabbi. He then ac- 
cepted a call to Helsingfors as chief rabbi of the 
entire province of Finland, and finaliy, in 1891, 
was elected rabbi of the newly founded Mahazike 
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Hadath congregationin London. Here he remained 
until July, 1901, when he settled in the Holy Land. 


mE APHY: Young Israel, June, 1899; Jew. Chron, July 


J. G. L. 


WERNIKOVSKI, JUDAH: Russian Talmud- 
ical educator; boru in Slonim, government of 
Grodno, 1828; died in Jerusalem Feb, 20, 1901. In 
his childhood he was known as an * 'illui," or prodigy 
in Talmudical learning. He was married at the 
age of eleven; he was after ward sent to the yeshibah 
of Volozhin; and in 1840 he went to Wilna and 
studied under R. Israel Lipkin. Though ordained 
rabbi, he preferred to teach; and, settling in his na- 
tive town, he gathered around him a number of men 
who studied Talmud under him. In 1861 he became 
“rosh yeshibah" in Slonim, and continued in that 
position until 1900, when he went to the Holy Land 
to spend his last days. He was the author of “ Pene 
Yehudah," on the tractates Shabbat and Ketubot 
(Wilna, 1871-72); *Leket Yehudah," sermons (ib. 
1872); and * Pene Yehudah,” on Baba Kamma and 
Keritot (Warsaw, 1890). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 5662, pp. 428-429. 

E. C. | P. Wr. 

WERTHEIMER, JOHN: English printer; 
born in London at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; died there Dec. 18, 18883; senior member of the 
firm of Wertheimer, Lea & Co. From 1820 until his 
death he was actively engaged asa printer in Lon- 
don; and many important educational, medical, and 
philological works were issued from his press. His 
firm printed most of the works needing Hebrew type, 
also commercial reports and the “ Jewish Chronicle.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 21, 1883. 
J. G. L. 


WERTHEIMER, JOSEPH, RITTER VON: 
Austrian philanthropistand author; born at Vienna 
March 15, 1800; died there March 15, 1887. He 
was the descendant of an old and prominent Jewish 
family; and his father was an intimate friend of 
Joseph von Sonnenfels. 
At the age of fifteen 
young Wertheimer en- 
tered the business of 
Freiherr von Stifft, and 
five years later that of 
his father, whose part- 
ner he became in 1821. 
During his leisure hours 
he devoted himself es- 
pecially to the study of 
pedagogic works. In 
1824, 1826, and 1828 he 
traveled through Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and 
England; and during a 
protracted sojourn in 
London made a special 
study of the kindergartens organized in that city 
in 1824. On his return he translated into Ger- 
man a work by the director of the London Central 
Infant School, publishing it under the title “ Ueber 
Frühe Geistige Erziehung und Englische Klein- 


Joseph Wertheimer. 
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kinderschulen” (Vienna, 1826; 2d ed. 1828). At 
the same time he addressed to the government of 
Austria a letter advocating the establishment of sim- 
‘sar institutions in that country. With the coopera- 
tion of Johann Lindner, a Catholic priest, Wert- 
neimer opened in 1880 the first kindergarten in the 
Austrian capital. The success of this institution, 
and of others founded in the same year, Jed to the 
organization of a central society for the establish- 
ment of infant asylums, under the patronage of the 
empress Carolina Augusta, and with the active co- 
operation of the Catholic clergy. Wertheimer was 
one of the founders also of the All gemeine Rettungs- 
anstalt of Vienna, a society for the care of released 
criminals and neglected children. 

Wertheimer began his labors in behalf of bis co- 
religionists by founding in 1840 the Verein zur 
Förderung der Handwerke Unter den Israeliten, a 
society whose aim it was to afford Jewish children 
an opportunity of learning trades, and thereby to dis- 
pel the common belief in the Jews’ dislike for man- 
ual work; this object was fully realized, thousands 
of apprentices being trained by the society. In 1848 
Wertheimer founded a Jewish infant school in the 
Leopoldstadt, Vienna, to which a non-sectarian kin- 
dergarten was added in 1868. During the thirty-two 
years (1885-67) in which he was actively connected 
with the management of the J ewish community of 
Vienna, first as trustee and subsequently as presi- 
dent. he rendered signal services to Austrian Juda- 
ism by raising the social and political status of his 
coroligionists, and by advocating religious and educa- 
tional reforms. Among other institutions founded 
by Wertheimer may be mentioned the Verein zur 
Versorgung Hilfsbedürftiger Waisen der Israeli- 
tischen Cultusgemeinde (1860), which led to the es- 
tablishment of a girls’ orphan asylum; and the 
Israclitische Allianz zu Wien (1872), of which he 
remained president for a number of years. In rec- 
ognition of his labors the emperor conferred upon 
him the Order of the Iron Crown with the accom- 
panying patent of nobility, and he was made an 
honorary citizen of Vienna. He took active part in 
the conferences of the second Jewish synod of Augs- 
burg July 11-17, 1871. 

Wertheimer's interest in the emancipation of his 
coreligionists led him to publish his work * Die 
Juden in Oesterreich. vom Standpunkte der Ge- 
schichte, des Rechtes und des Staatsvortheiles” (2 
vols., Leipsic, 1842), which is still considered a stand- 
ard work. As such a work could not be issued in 
Austria at that time, and as Austrian subjects were 
forbidden to print interdicted works elsewhere, the 
writer's name had to be concealed from the authori- 
des. Of other works by Wertheimer the following 
may be mentioned: " Therese. Ein Handbuch für 
Mütter und Kinderwürterinnen " (1885); * Drama- 
tische Beiträge” (1838), consisting partly of trans- 
lations from the English; “Die Stellung der Juden 
in Oesterreich” (Vienna, 1803); “Die Regelung 
der Staatsbürgerlichen Stellung der J uden in Oes- 
terreich " (/b. 1859); “J ahrbuch für Israeliten ” (11 
vols., 4b. 1854-04); “Die Emancipation Unserer 
Glaubensgenossen " (i5. 1882); and “Jüdische Lehre 
und Jüdisches Leben” (db. 1888). From 1848 until 
his death he edited the “ Wiener Geschäftsbericht ” ; 
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and he contributed many political, economic, and 
historical essays to various periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Neuzeit, March, 1887; Wurzbach, Biog. 
2 n. Oesterreichischen Monarchie; Jew. Chron. March 
s. S. SA. 
WERTHEIMER, SAMSON: Austrian court 
Jew, financier, and rabbi; born at Worms Jan. 17, 
1658: diedat Vienna Aug. 6,1724. He was the son 
of Joseph Josel Wertheimer (d. May 2, 1718, at the 
age of eighty-seven), and received his education at 
the yeshibot of Worms and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He went to Vienna Dec. 2, 1684, and associated him- 
self with Samuel Oppenheimer, sharing the latter’s 
privilege of residence. During the absence of Op- 
penheimer, Wertheimer represented him in trans- 
actions with the Austrian government. Wertheimer 
soon gained the confidence of Emperor Leopold I., 
who presented a portrait of himself to Wertheimer 
and his son Wolf, and on Dec. 15, 1701, followed 
this gift with another of 1,000 ducats for the finan- 
cier’s success in obtaining for the daughter of the 
King of Poland a dowry of 1,000,000 florins from 
her father upon her marriage to Leopold’s brother- 
in-law Duke Charles Philip. In the Spanish War 
of Succession Wertheimer united with Samuel Op- 
penheimer to procure the money necessary for the 
equipment of the imperial army and 


Supplied for the supply of provisions. After 
the Oppenheimer's failure, and his sudden 
Imperial death in 1708, Wertheimer maintained 
Army. the credit of the state and found new 


sources of income. On Aug. 29, 1703, 
the emperor appointed him court factor, and ex- 
tended for twenty years his privileges of free relig- 
jous worship, denizenship, and immunity from tax- 
ation. Joseph L, who succeeded his father on May 
5, 1705, confirmed Wertheimer's title and privileges. 

Under Emperor Joseph I., Wertheimer maintained 
his position as a financier and creditor of the state. 
He was in personal relations with Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, to whom he paid 300,000 florins promised by 
Joseph I., Charles VI. adding another 100,000 florins. 
During the Turkish war Wertheimer made large 
loans to the government. The title of * Landesrab- 
biner,” which the Jews of Hungary had bestowed on 
Wertheimer, was made effective by Charles VI. 
(Aug. 26, 1711). Wertheimer, according to a con- 
temporary account of one of his relatives, Abraham 
Levi, was called the " Juden Kaiser." Ten imperial 
soldiers stood as sentinels before his house. He pos- 
sessed many of the palaces and gardens in Vienna, 
and numerous estates and houses in Germany, ¢-9., in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Worms, and other cities. He 
established schools, and distributed large amounts 
of money in Europe and in the Holy Land. Alien 
Jews were not allowed to remain over night in 
Vienna without a written permit from him. 

Wertheimer did not discontinue his rabbinical 

studies. In & manuscript volume he 
Rabbinical left a number of derashot that he had 

Knowl- delivered in the private synagogue in 

edge. his house; these show considerabie 

Talmudic erudition. He delivered 
many funeral sermons on the deaths of distinguished 
rabbis, as Simhah Cohen and David ben Israel, 
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rabbi of Trebitsch and son-in-law of Menahem 
Krochmal From farand near questions of religion, 
particularly of ritual, were submitted to him and to 
the rabbinical court over which he presided ; and to 
the latter he called such great authorities as Jacob 
Eliezer BRAUNSCHWEIG, Simeon ben Judah Löb 
Jalles of Cracow, and Alexander ben Menahem ha- 
Levi of Prossnitz. | 
Moses Meir Perls, for many years Wertheimcr’s 
secretary and almoner, mentions him in his “ Megil- 
lat Sefer ” (1709) as “a rabbi of great congregations in 
Israel.” In some works Wertheimer is called “rabbi 
of Prague and Bohemia”; but he did not accept this 
title, as may be seen in an edition of Alfasi (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1699-1700). His reputation spread 


(From a photograph.) 


even to the Orient, where he was described as a 
“prince of the Holy Land” and given the title of 
“rabbi of Hebron and Safed.” His native city also 
honored him with the title of rabbi. Many authors 
sought his “approbation,” but only in a few cases 
did he give it, e.g., in Moses ben Menahem’s “ Wa- 
Yakhel Mosheh,” and Jair Bacharach's * Haw wot 
Yair.” He contributed liberally toward the publi- 
cation of such works as “Hawwot Yair” (in which 
his name appears with that of Samuel Oppen- 
heimer), Judah ben Nisan’s “ Bet Yehu- 
dah,” Gershon Ashkenazi’s “‘Abodat 
ha-Gershuni” and “Tif’eret ha-Ger- 
shuni” Gin which David Oppenheimer 
also is mentioned). Ile and his son-in-law Moses 
Kann bore the greater part of the expense of 


As 
Maecenas. 


printing the Babylonian Talmud at Fraukfort-on. 
the-Main in 1712-22; this excellent edition was con- 
tiscated and for thirty years kept under lock and 
key (see Kann, Moses). 

When Lisenmenger's *Entdecktes Judenthum " 
appeared at Frankfortin 1700, Wertheimer addressed 
to Emperor Leopold a petition in which he exposed 
the grave dangers which the malicious and slander- 
ous attack of the unscrupulous author would bring 
uponthe Jews. Accordingly the 2,000 copies of the 
book were confiscated, and for years its sale was 
forbidden. 

When, in consequence of Rak6éczy’s insurrection 
(1708), the Jewish congregation of Eisenstadt had 
been dispersed and the wealthier members had 
taken refuge in Vienna, Wertheimer persuaded 
them to return or to help their poorer brethren re- 
build the congregation, He himself built for them 
in Eisenstadt a house and a beautiful synagogue, 
still called * Samson's Schule." He lent his aid also 
in establishing about forty congregations in Hun. 
gary. In Frankfort-on-the-Main he founded and 
richly endowed a Talmudical school, at whose head 
was his son-in-law Moses Kann. 

By the marriages of his children Wertheimer be. 
came connected with the most prominent families of | 
Austria and Germany. His stepson Isaac Nathan | 
Oppenheimer married a daughter of the wealthy 
purveyor Pdésing; his eldest son, Wolf, married a 
daughter of Emanuel Oppenheimer. Wolf was an 
active agent in his father's financial transactions, 
and shared his dignity as court factor. He later 
experienced great reverses of fortune, however. 
Having invested a large part of Lis wealth in loans 
to the Bavarian government, the stipulated terms 
of repayment were not kept, and bankruptcy stared 
him in the face. For a time he was able to pay 
only half of the interest on the 150,000 florins 
which Samson Wertheimer had donated to charity, 
and of which Wolf was trustee, On his father's 
donation of 99,000 florins in favor of the German 
Jews in Palestine he did not pay any interest after 
1738. His embarrassment was ended by Elector 
Maximilian, who liquidated his debts. In his will 
(1762) Wolf declared that, although entailing a great 
loss upon him, he accepted this liquidation in order 
to do justice to his creditors. Further, he enjoined 
his children to pay in full his father’s donation of 
22,000 florins, although in 1759 he (Welf) had re- 
turned to the Frankfort congregation 10,000 florins 
which it had contributed to this fund. In 1769 the 
grandchildren of Samson Wertheimer secured the 
donation of 150,000 florins, and Wolf’s heirs added 
thereto 40,000 florins, in compensation for unpaid 
interest. These two foundations at Vienna and 
Jerusalem still keep alive the name of Wertheimer. 

Samson's second son, Lób, married a daughter 
of Issachar ha-Levi BERMANN of Halberstadt, a rela- 
tive of Leffman Behrens, court Jew of Hanover; 
thus the three great *shetadlanin " were closely con- 
nected. Samson'ssons-in-law were: R. Moses Kann 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main; Issachar Berush EsKELRES, 
father of the Vienna banker Bernhard ESKELES; 
Joseph, son of R. David Oppenheimer; and Selig- 
mann Berend Kohn, called Solomon of Hamburg. 
His youngest son, Joseph Josel (b. 1718), married 
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4 daughter of his stepbrother Wolf. Joseph died in 
Vienna (1761), where he was greatly esteemed for 
his charity and Talmudic learning. See Court 
JEWS. 


pBintioGRAPHY; David Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, Vi- 
enna, 1888; idem, Urkundliches aus dem Leben Samson 
Wertheimen's, ib. 1802; Wurzbach, Bibliographisches Lex- 
icon, lv. 180 et seq. 

8. S. MAN. 
WERTHEIMER, SOLOMON AARON: 

Hungarian rabbi and scholar; born at Bósing Nov. 

18, 1866. In 1871 he went with his parents to Jeru- 

salem, where he was educated; and in 1890 he re- 

sided at Cairo, Egypt, where he collected ancient 

Jewish manuscripts. He is the author of the fol- 

lowing works: “ Ebel Mosheh " (1885), sermon deliv- 

ered on the death of Sir Moses Montefiore ; “ Hid- 
dushe Rabbi Nissim ” (1888); “ Pirke Hekalot” and 

*Zawwa'at Naftali” (1889); “Darke shel Torah" 

(1891), guide to the theory of the Talmud and to the 

fundamental principles of the Halakah and Hagga- 

dah; * Hatam Sofer ” (1891), Talmudic studies, with 
notes: “Batte Midrashot” (4 parts, 1893-97), a col- 
lection of short midrashim from manuscripts, with 
glosses, notes, and introduction; “Ginze Yerusha- 
layim ” (3 parts, 1896-1902), a collection of scientific, 
literary, and poetic treatises, from rare manuscripts, 
with notes and introduction; “Midrash Haserot 
wi-Yeterot” (1898), from the Parma manuscript, col- 
lated with three Egyptian manuscripts; “Leshon 

Hasidim ” (1898), notes and introduction to the 

“Sefer Hasidim”; “ Kohelet Shelomoh” (1899), a 

collection of geonic responsa, with notes and intro- 

duction, and with Hebrew translations of the Arabic 
responsa; and “ ‘Abodat Haleb ” (1902), a commen- 
S. 


tary on the Jewish prayers. 


WESEL, BARUCH BENDET BEN REU- 
BEN (called also Benedict Reuben Gompertz) : 
German rabbi and scholar; born at Wesel in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century; died at Bres- 
lau in the latter part of 1753 or the beginning of 
1754. He was a descendant of a prominent family 
which had ramifications in Germany, Austria, and 
Holland. His grandfather, Elijah Emmerich, was 
a confidential adviser of the Great Elector, and knew 
how to use his influence in behalf of his German 
coreligionists. Baruch’s father, Reuben, was a rich 
merchant of Berlin, and was closely related to 
wealthy families in Breslau. 1n 1724 Baruch was 
one of the three members of the Breslau rabbinical 
court, and in that year heapproved Solomon Hanau's 
“Shatare Tefillah." On Jan. 80, 1728, the Council 
of Four Lands appointed him rabbi (7.e., advocate) 
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of the Polish congregation at Breslau. From his 
father he had inherited a fortune which made him 
financially independent; and he engaged in the trade 
of a money-broker, the rabbinate being unsalaried. 
Through poor business management, however, he 
soon lost his fortune, and in 1733 he was compelled 
to calla meeting of the wealthiest members of his 
congregation, who granted him a salary. Shortly 
afterward he requested the city authorities to strike 
his name from the tax-list of wholesale merchants, 
and to enroll him among the “ Toleranz-Imposts,” 
the second class of taxpayers. This petition was 
rejected; he was imprisoned, compelled to pay his 
arrears of first-class taxes, and deprived of the title 
of rabbi. After the issuance of the decree of expul- 
sion by Maria Theresa (July 10, 1738), he was al- 
lowed to remain in the city as a “ Plautzen Rabbiner " 
only. When Frederick II. invaded Silesia, Wesel 
wrote in his honor a eulogy, in the form of an acros- ' 


tie (Breslau, 1741), of which only two copies have 


been preserved. 

On the issuance of the new decree of May 6, 1744, 
which permitted only twelve families of Polish Jews, 
in addition to the privileged Polish merchants, to 
remain in Breslau, Wesel was appointed “c Lan- 
desrabbiner? without jurisdiction." In the same de- 
cree the Jews, who theretofore had buried their dead 
in Dyhernfurth, were ordered to purchase a site fora 
cemetery, but the congregation seemed unwilling to 
comply. Wesel thereupon suggested to the com- 
munity that the money necessary for the purchase 
of the cemetery, as well as for the taxes on it, might 
be procured from a meat-tax. He died in the midst 
of these deliberations, and was buried in the cemetery 
at Dyhernfurth. His work “ Mekor Baruk,” a collec- 
tion of ten responsa, appeared in Dyhernfurth in 
1755 (2d ed., published by his son Moses, Amsterdam, 
1771). | | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 366; Fuenn, 

Keneset. Yisrael, p. 191; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. 


Mus. pp. 776-777; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 776; Brann, Gesch. des Landes- 


rabbinats in Schlesien, in Grütz Jubelschrift, pp. 237-251, 

Breslau, 1887. i . 

D. S. O. 

WE-SHAMERU (“And the children of Israel 
shall keep the Sabbath”; Ex. xxxi. 16, 17): Quota- 
tion from the Pentateuch, recited before the * 'Ami- 
dah? in the Sabbath evening service, and repeated 
in the domestic Kippusu on Sabbath morning after 
service. Nowadaysit is usually chanted in a choral 
setting, or responsorially ; but by the older precentors 
it was declaimed in a rhapsodical improvisation based 
on other melodies in the service, especially on the air 


WE-SHAMERU (Ex. ssi. 16, 17) 
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for the * Kaddish ” as rendered after the reading of 
the Law on Sabbath, which is usually the one em- 
ployed also before the *'Amidah" on Friday eve- 
ning, immediately following * We-Shameru." 'The 
strains between A, B, C, and D in the accompanying 
recitative, due to Naumbourg of Paris, may becom- 
pared with the corresponding passages in the JEW. 
Encyc. vii. 404, s.v. Kappisn (AFTER THE PENTA- 
TEUCHAL LESSON—BABBATH). 
A. F. L. C. 


WESSELY, HARTWIG. 
NAPHTALI HIRZ. 


WESSELY, MORITZ AUGUST: German 
physician; born at Bleicherode, near Erfurt, Oct. 
15, 1800; died at Nordhausen March 7, 1850; nephew 
of Naphtali Hirz WesseLty, He was educated at the 
universities of Halleand Gottingen (M. D. 1828) ; from 
1828 to 1828 he studied at Paris; and in the latter 
year, returning to Germany, settled in Nordhausen, 
where he practised medicine until his death. Wes- 
sely received the title of * Geheimer Hofrath " from 
the Duke of Nassau, and that of “ Sanitütsrath ” from 
the King of Prussia. In 1849 he founded, together 
with L. Blódan, the * Neue Zeitung für Medizin " and 
the * Medicinal Reform," both of which journals he 
edited until his death. 


See WESSELY, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 


S. F. T. H. 


WESSELY, NAPHTALI HIRZ (HART- 
WIG): German Hebraist and educationist; born 
at Hamburg 1725; died there Feb. 28, 1805. One 
of his ancestors, Joseph Reis, fled from Podolia 
in 1648 on account of the CHMIELNICKI persecu- 
tions, during which his whole family had perished. 
After a brief sojourn in Cracow, Reis settled in Am- 
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sterdam, where he acquired great wealth, and where 
he, in 1671, was one of the signers of a petition to the 
Dutch government requesting permission to erect a 
synagogue. Together with his younger son, Moses, 
Reis later settled in Wesel on the Rhine, whence thie 
family name “ Wessely ” originated. In the syna- 
gogue at Wesel are still preserved some ritual para- 
phernalia presented to it by Moses Reis Wessely, who, 
upon the advice of the Prince of Holstein, whose 
purveyor he was, removed to Glückstadt, then the 
capital of Sleswick. He established there a factory 
of arms. King Frederick VI. of Denmark later sent 
Moses to Hamburg as his agent; and while there he 
transacted important business for Peter the Great 
also. Moses’ son, Issachar Ber, was the father of 
Naphtali Hirz. 

Naphtali Hirz Wessely passed his childhood at 
Copenhagen, where his father was purveyor to the 
king. In addition to rabbinical studies under Jona- 
than Eybeschtitz, he studied modern languages. AS 
the representative of the banker Feitel, he later vis- 
ited Amsterdam, where he published (1765-66) his 
* Lebanon," or “Gan Na‘ul,” a philological investi- 
gation of Hebrew roots and synonyms. Although 
prolix in style, and lacking scientific method, this 
work established his reputation. After his marriage 
at Copenhagen, he represented Feitel at Berlin, and 
there became associated with Mendelssohn. Wessely 
encouraged the latter in his labors by publishing 
* «Alim li- Terufah," a work advocating the “bi’ur” 
and the translation of the Bible into German. To this 


work Wessely himself contributed a commentary on 


Leviticus (Berlin, 1782), having published, two years 
previously, a Hebrew edition of the Book of Wis- 
dom, together with a commentary. 

Wessely was an ardent advocate of the educa- 
tionaland social reforms outlined in Emperor J oseph 
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IL's “Toleranzedict.” He even risked his reputa- 
tion for piety by publishing a manifesto in eight 
chapters, entitled “Dibre Shalom we-Emet,” in 
which he emphasized the necessity for secular in- 
struction, as well as for other reforms, even from the 
points of view of the Mosaic law and the Talmud. 
This work has been translated into French as “ In- 
structions Salutaires Adressóes aux 
His Works. Communautés Juives de l'Empire de 
Joseph II.” (Paris, 1792); into Italian 
by Elia Morpurgo (Goerz, 1793); and into German 
by David Friedlünder under the title “ Worte der 
Wahrheit und des Friedens" (Berlin, 1798) By 
thus espousing the cause of reform, as well as by 
his support of Mendelssohn, Wessely incurred the 
displeasure of the rabbinical authorities of Germany 
and Poland, who threatened him with excommuni- 
cation. His enemies, however, were finally paci- 
fied through the energetic intervention of the Ital- 
ian rabbis, as well as by Wessely’s pamphlets 
«Mekor Hen,” in which he 
gave evidence of his sincere 
piety. In 1788 Wessely pub- 
lished in Berlin his ethical 
treatise “Sefer ha-Middot," 
a work of great moral 
worth. He published also 
several odes, elegies, and 
other poems; but his mas- 
terwork is his “Shire Tif'e- 
ret” (5 vols.; i-iv., Ber- 
lin, 1782-1802; v., Prague, 
1829), describing in rhetor- 
ical style the exodus from 
Egypt. This work, through 
which he earned the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries, 
was translated into German 
(by G. F. Hufnagel and 
Spalding; 1789-1805), and 
partly into French (by Mi- 
chel Berr; Paris, 1815). His 
commentaries on the Bible 
were published by the so- 
ciety Mekize Nirdamim 
(Lyck, 1868-75) under the 
title “Imre Shefer.” 
Wessely influenced his contemporaries in various 
directions. As a scholar he contributed, by his pro- 
found philological researches, to the reconstruction 
of the language of the Bible, though his work is 
marred by prolixity and by his refusal to admit 
shades of meaning in synonyms. As a poet he 
possessed perfection of style, but lacked feeling and 
artistic. imagination. No one exerted a greater 
influence than he on the dissemination of modern 
Hebrew: and no one, on the other hand, did more 
to retard the development of pure art and of poetic 
intuition. Because of the courageous battle which 
he fought in behalf of Jewish emancipation, Wessely 
may be regarded as a leader of the Maskilim. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY! Abraham Meldola, Kol ha-Zirim, Altona, 1808 ; 
M. Mendelssohn, Pene Tebel, Amsterdam, 1872: Ha-Asif, iii. 
404-416: N. Slouschz, Renaissance dela Littérature Hebra- 
ique, ch. ii., Paris, 1903; David Friedrichsfeld, Zeker le-Zad- 


dik, Amsterdam, 1809; W. A. Meisel, Leben und Wirken 
des Naphtati Hirz Wessely, Breslau, 1811; Zeitlin, Bibl. 
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Naphtali Hirz Wessely. 


We-Shameru 
West 


Hebr.; A. Benesra, in Ost und West, May, 1905; D. Simonsen, 

TIRE Wessely’s Todestag, in M onatsschrift, 1905, pp. 205- 

S. N. Sr. 

WESSELY, WOLFGANG: Austrian jurist 
and theologian; born at Trebitsch, Moravia, Oct. 22, 
1801; died at Vienna April 21, 1870. At the age of 
fourteen he was sent to Prague to prepare himself 
for the rabbinate, graduating as Ph, D. in 1828, and 
asLL.D.ini18883. In 1881 he was appointed teacher 
of religion at the gymnasium, and in 1837 at the 
Jewish congregational school; in 1846 he received 
permission to lecture on Hebrew and rabbinical lit- 
erature at the University of Prague. In the mean- 
time he had made himself known by contributions 
to juristic literature; and when, in 1848, trial by 
jury was introduced into Austria, the minister of 
justice sent him ona mission through France, Rhen- 
ish Prussia, Holland, and Belgium to study the legal 
methods employed in these countries. In the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed privat-docent of ju- 
risprudence at the Univer- 
sity of Prague; in 1852 he 
was made assistant profess- 
or; and in 1861 he was ap- 
pointed ordinary professor, 
being the first Austrian Jew 
to hold such a position. 

In addition to contribu- 
tions to periodicals, Wes- 
sely was the author of the 
following works: “ Wer Ist 
nach den Grundsätzen des 
Oesterreichischen Rechts 
zur Vornahme einer Jü- 
dischen Trauung Befugt? " 
(Prague, 1839); “Netib 
Emunah ” (db. 1840; 8th ed. 
1863), a catechism; “ Tefil- 
lat Yisrael,” a prayer-book 
with German translation in 
Hebrew characters (75. 1841 ; 
9d ed., with German char- 
acters, 2b. 1844); “Ueber 
die — Gemeinschaftlichkeit 
der Beweismittel im Oester- 
reichischen | Civilprocesse " 
(ib. 1844); and “ Die Befug- 
nisse des Nothstands und der Nothwehr nach 
Oesterreichischem Rechte” (db. 1862). As a the- 
ologian he had strong rationalistic tendencies; and 
he explains BAT Kor as being the voice of con- 
science (Isidor Busch, * Jahrbuch," iii. 229). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biog. Lex.; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 

1879, pp. 407-408; Die Neuzeit, 1870, pp. 186-188. 

S. 


WEST: One of the “four skirts” (232, Isa. xi. 
12: Ezek. vii. 2; Job xxxvii 9, xxxviii. 18) or 
“four corners," known also as the “four ends” (Jer. 
xlix. 86) or “four winds” (Ezek. xxxvii. 9; Dan. 
viii. 8, xi. 4), into which the Hebrews, following 
Assyrian analogies, divided heaven and earth. As 
the East was termed “kedem” (= “front 7j the 
west was designated as “ahor” (= "rear 7. Isa. ix. 
11: Job xxiii. 8). Since the Mediterranean Sea was 
west of Palestine, the noun b* (= “sea”) became & 


West Indies 
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favorite term to denote the west (Ex. x. 19, xxvii. . 
13, xxxviii. 12; Gen. xii. 8, xxviii. 14; Isa. xlix. 12; 
Ps. evil. 3), another word being * ma'arab " (= “the 
point where the sun sets”; Ps, lxxv. 7 [A. V. 6], 
ciii. 12, cvii. 9; Isa. xliii. 5, xlv. 6). 

In later Hebrew *ma'arab? is the common term 
for “west” (B. B. 25a). It may have been in oppo- 
sition to the Babylonian belief that the entrance to the 
realm of death was situated in the west that R. Ab- 
bahu advanced the opinion that the SHEKINAH wasin 
the west (2b.). The contrary assumption, attributed 
to the heretics (“ minim”), who were said to maintain 


the doctrine that the Shekinah resided in the east, 
seems, therefore, to be a reminiscence of Babylonian 


influence. Since Palestine lay to the west of Baby- 
lon, it came to be designated as Ma‘araba (Ber. 2b 


obtained the assistance of Jewish residents, who 


were always antagonistic to the Spanish government, 

The Portuguese were no lessintolerant toward the 
Jews; and on their capture of Brazil from the 
Dutch in 1654 they exiled numbers of Jews. ‘These 
sought refuge in the Dutch colonies, especially 
in Curacao, to whose prosperity they have notably 
contributed until the present time. It was the toler- 
ance shown by the Dutch and British governments 
which helped to build up the supremacy of those 
powers in the West Indies. France was nearly as 
intolerant as Spain; but prior to the promulgation — 


of the “Code Noir” (1685) Jews were allowed, 
mainly through the policy of Colbert, to reside and 


trade in the French West Indies, despite the hostil- 
ity of the Jesuits. In the eighteenth century laws 


VIEW OF THE '"JOODE SAYAANE," SURINAM, DUTCH GUIANA. 
i (From a seventeenth-century print.) 


et seg.; Yeb. 17a et passim), and its inhabitants were 
called the “sons of the West” (Niddah 51b). 
E. G. H. 

WEST INDIES: Group of islands in the North 
Atlantic adjoining the Gulf of Mexico; so named 
because supposed by Columbus, who discovered 
them, to be India reached by the westernroute. For 
convenience the Dutch possessions in South Amer- 
ica are Known as the Dutch West Indies, and are 
treated here. Kayserling asserts that the Jew 
Luis de Torres, who accompanied Columbus in 1492, 
settled in Cuba and died there. Jewesses who had 
been forcibly baptized are known to have been sent 
to the West Indies by the Spanish government. 
Thus the Jews have been identified with these is- 
lands from the time of their discovery; but although 
families of Crypto-Jews are known to have lived in 
Cuba during four centuries, it was not until 1881 
that they were legally admitted into the Spanish 
colonies; nor did they obtain full rights until the 
Spanish-American war. As late as the year 1788 
the Inquisition claimed its victims from among the 
Cuban Maranos. It is probable that the buccaneers 


were passed permitting some Jews to live in the 
West Indies; and in 1722 David Gnaprs established 
a business at St. Pierre, Martinique, and two years 
later a branch office in Santo Domingo. He sent 
out merchantmen from Bordeaux, carrying cargoes 
of alcohol, meal, and pickled meat; and his family 
gradually grew so wealthy and powerful that the 
efforts of the colonial authorities to expel it were 
unavailing. Abraham Gradis, son of David, traded 
between Bordeaux, the French West Indies, and 
Canada, and was granted exceptional privileges, 
such as the right of acquiring real estate. : 

Jewish activity in the West Indies commenced in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, at a time 
when the exiled Spanish Jews had already made 
their influence felt in Amsterdam and in the Levant 


trade. Jews sent out by the govern- 

Curacao ment of the Netherlands had colonized 
and Surinam and Curacao, in which latter 
Surinam. island there were twelve Jewish fam- 


ilies in the year 1650. Governor 
Matthias Beck was directed to grant them land and 
to supply them with slaves, horses, cattle, and agri- 
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cultural implements. Their settlement was situated 
on the northern outskirts of the present district of 
Willemstad, and is still known as the Jodenwyk. 
In 1651 there was a large influx of Jews into Cura- 
cao, under the leadership of Jan de Illan, who had 
the rights of patroon, and the contractor Joseph 
Nufiez de Fonseca, known also as David Nassi. 
The settlement was successful; and by reason of the 
tolerant attitude of the government large numbers 
of Jews went thither from Brazil after the Portu- 
guese conquest of that country in 1654. The settle- 
ment became increasingly prosperous. A congre- 


gation was established in 1656, and a new synagogue 
built in 1692. In 1790 there were 2,000 Jewish in- 


habitants in the island, and at the present time (1905) 
the trade is almost entirely in the hands of Jews. 

Jews had settled in Surinam prior to the occu- 
pation of that colony by the British (1669), when 
they were confirmed in all the privileges previously 
enjoyed by them, including full religious liberty. 
Summonses served on the Sabbath were declared to 
be invalid; and civil suits for less than the value of 
ten thousand pounds of sugar were to be decided by 
ihe Jewish elders, magistrates being obliged to en- 
force their judgments. Jews were permitted to be- 
queath their property according to their own laws 
ofinheritance. In order to induce Jews to settle in 
Surinam it was declared that a]l who came thither 
for that purpose should be regarded as British-born 
subjects. In Feb., 1667, Surinam surrendered to 
the Dutch fleet, and in the treaty of Breda, which 
confirmed the Dutch in their possession, it was stip- 
ulated that all British subjects who desired to do so 
should be allowed to leave the country. In 1675 
Charles II. despatched two commissioners with three 
ships to bring off those wishing to leave. "The gov- 
ernor of Surinam, fearing that the emigration of the 
Jews would injure the prosperity of the country, 
refused to let them depart. According to a list 
which has been preserved, ten Jews, with 322 slaves, 
wished to go to Jamaica. The governor at first 
claimed that Jews could not be British subjects, 
and, being compelled to yield this contention, took 
advantage of the arrival of a frigate in the harbor 
to pretend that he had received fresh instructions 
from the Netherlands forbidding the migration of 
the Jéws. Finally the British commissioners sailed 
away without having accomplished their purpose. 
The number of Jews in Surinam continued to in- 
crease, and a splendid synagogue was erected there 
in 1685; David Pardo of London, who officiated as 
its rabbi, died in Surinam in 1718. Maps still exist 
showing the position of the *Joodsche Dorp" and 
*Joode Savaane" in Surinam (see R. Gottheil in 
“Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” ix.). In 1785 the cen- 
tennial of the synagogue was celebrated. 

Jews were probably among the first colonizers of 
Barbados. In 1656 they were granted the enjoy- 
ment of the laws and statutes of the common wealth 
of England relating to foreigners and 
strangers. Schomburgk relates that 
Jews settled at Barbados in 1628 
(“History of the Barbadoes”). In 1661 Benjamin 
de Caseres, Henry de Caseres, and Jacob Fraso peti- 
tioned the King of England for permission to live 
and trade in Barbados and Surinam. The petition, 


Barbados. 


. supported by the King of Denmark, was referred 


to the Commissioners for Foreign Plantations, who 
reviewed the whole question of the advisability of 
allowing Jews to reside and trade in his Majesty's 
colonies, a matter which they said *hath been long 
and often debated.” The request of the applicants 
was granted, but the principle was left undecided. 
About the time that this case was before the coun- 
cil, Jacob Josua Bueno Enriques, à Jew who had 
been for two years resident in Jamaica, petitioned 
the king for permission to work a copper-mine in 
that island. "Theresultof thisrequestis not known. 
In 1664 one Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita obtained 


letters of denizavion and relief from the provisions 


of the Navigation Act, but scarcely-had these been 
obtained when he, with two sons and three other 


Jews, was banished from Jamaica for failure to find 


a promised gold-mine. His tomb has been discov- 
ered in New York. In 1671 Governor Lynch of 
Jamaica wrote to Secretary Arlington, opposing a 


“petition requesting the expulsion of the Jews. 


Thenceforward their position became more secure. 
Despite special taxation in 1698, and a prohibition 
from employing indentured Christian servants 


- (1708), the Jews’ privileges were not afterward in- 


fringed. In 1809 an act of.the Barbados legislature 


- removed all the disabilities of the Jews. 


There were Jewish colonists also in the Leeward 


‘Islands. A special act designed to preyent Jews 


from monopolizing imported commodities bears date 
of 1694. This was repealed in 1701 on the petition 
of the Jews, with the provisó:that in case of war 


they should assist in the defense of the island to the 


utmost of their power,.and-further “behave them- 
selves fairly and honestly for the future.” 

Spain and Portugal’s loss was gain for the 
Dutch and British West-Indian colonies. For 
a few years the French possessions shared in the 
advantage. When France occupied Martinique in 
1635 she found there a number of Jews whom the 
Dutch had brought with them as merchants or 
traders. For more than twenty years these were 
left unmolested, until their prosperity excited the 
envy of the colonists, and especially of the Jesuits, 
who caused various discriminating enactments to be 
issued from time to time against the Jews. Toward 
the year 1650 a Jew named Benjamin d’Acosta in- 
troduced into Martinique the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. This benefit was rewarded with ingrat- 
itude; for when the epoch of toleration in France 
gave way to new persecutions under Louis XIV., 
an order of that king, dated Sept. 24, 
1683, commanded that the Jews should 
be expelled from the French posses- 
sions in America. The “Code Noir" 
of 1685, referred to above, repeated this injunction. 
In spite of occasional complaints, Jews continued to 
enter the island during the eighteenth century. 
They remained subject to the caprices of the colo- 
nial governors until the Revolution, when all dis- 
criminations against them were abolished. 

There exists a Jewish congregation in the Danish 
island of St. Thomas. After the sacking of St. 
Eustatius by Rodney in 1781, a number of Jews 
emigrated thence and settled in St. Thomas, where 
they in 1796 built a synagogue under the appella- 


Mar- 
tinique. 
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tion “Blessing and Peace." In 1808 the congre- | with eighteen members, Its charities are now in 


gation numbered twenty-two families, having been 
augmented by arrivals from Eng- 
St. land, St. Eustatius, and Curacao. In 
Thomas. 1804 the synagogue was destroyed 
by fire. It was replaced by a small 
building erected in 1812; and in 1828 this was su- 
perseded by a larger one. Ten years later a still 
larger synagogue was erected, the community hav- 
ing in the meantime increased to sixty-four families. 
In 1850 King Christian VIII. sanctioned a code of 
laws for the government of the congregation. There 
were at that time about 500 Jewish inhabitants in 
the island, many of whom held civil offices. Among 
the ministers were B. C. Carillon of Amsterdam and 
M. N. Nathan and Mayer Myers of England. Of 
recent years, however, the Jewish community of 
St. Thomas has greatly declined, numbering at the 
present time (1905) little more than fifty members. 
See also BARBADOS; CUBA; Curacao; JAMAICA; 
MARTINIQUE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Wolff, American Elements in the Reset- 
tlement, in Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England; Abraham Cahen, Les Juifs coe les Colonies 
Françaises au 18e Siecle, in R. E. J. iv., . A. Kohut, 
Who Wasthe First Rabbi of Surinam? in “Bubl. Am, Jew. 
Hist. Soc. No. 5, 1892; Dr. H. Friedenwald, Mater a for He 
History of the Jews in the Dritish West Indies, ib. No. 

1897; B. . Felsenthal, The Jewish Congregation in Si e 
ib. No.! 2, 1991; B. Felsenthal and R. Gottheil, Chr onological 
Sketch of the History of the Jews in Surinam, ib. No. 4, 
1896; Herbert Cone, The Jews in Curacao, ib. No. 10, 1902. 
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WEST VIRGINIA: One of the cast-central 
states of the American Union; formerly part of Vir- 
ginia; made a separate state on June 19, 1863. 
While individual Jews went farther West as early as 
1895, theré seem to have been no communities before 
1840 in the territory now constituting thestate. On 
April 20, 1849, a Jewish Cemetery Association was 
incorporated in Wheeling by Samuel Kline, Meyer 
Heyman, Alexander Heyman, Julius Ballenberg, 
Isaac Horkheimer, Meyer Stein, Simon Stein, Selig- 
man Oppenheimer, and Marx Graf. In the follow- 
ing month of the same year the Congregation Leshem 
Shomayim was organized, with Myer Mannheim as 
its rabbi. Since then nine ministers have occupied 
its pulpit, the present incumbent (1905) being Harry 
Levi, who was installed in 1897. Thecongregation 
now has 110 members, a Ladies’ Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society (founded 1875), a Relief Society (1891), 
and a Rabbi Wise Personal Aid Gild (1899). The 
Mercantile Club, Wheeling's Jewish social organiza- 
tion, has a membership of forty-five. 

Charleston, the capital of the state, contains the 
Congregation Bene Yeshurun, which was organized 
in 1873, and which is now composed of forty-four 
members, the present rabbi being Leon Volmer; the 
city likewise has a small Orthodox congregation, a 
benevolent society, and a social club, the Germania, 
founded in 1874. 

Parkersburg, the third largest city of the state, 
has a Ladies’ Sewing Society, a Hebrew Aid Soci- 
ety, and the Progress Club, but no congregation. 
At different times, however, services have been held 
on the fall holidays. 

Huntington is one of the younger cities; but in 
1887 the Congregation Ohev Shalom was organized 


tions. 


charge of the Ladies' Hebrew Benevolent Society. 

Few in number as they are, the Jews of West 
Virginia have their fair share of prominent citizens, 
though they are not conspicuous in high public po- 
sitions, Joseph Shields, now residing in Cincin- 
nati, was collector of internal revenue at Charles- 
ton during the Civil war, and Daniel Mayer was a 
commissioner of immigration under Governor Jacobs, 
prosecuting attorney twice in Logan and once in 
Boone county, a director of the hospital for the in- 
sane (1887), a member of the state legislature (1889), 
and for the past eight years consul to Buenos Ayres. 
Charleston is represented in the army by Lieut. 
Samuel Frankenberger, and in the navy by his 
brother, Lieut. Hugo Frankenberger, who took 
high honors at Annapolis. Morris Horkheimer of 
Wheeling was a member of Governor Atkinson's 
Staff, and commissary-general of the stats under 
Governor White. Samuel Gideon of Huntington 
has run the whole gamut of public oflice in the south- 
western part of the state, being president of the 
Cabell County Court for six years, and Mike Broh is 
also à prominent citizen of Huntington, being the 
president of the Merchants' Association and a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce. Forsome years 
Albert Zilinzinger was & member of the Weston 
Asylum board. 

Grafton, Fairmont, and Sistersville contain 
few Jews, but for some time have held annual serv- 
ices on New- Year and the Day of Atonement. 

Wheeling has 450 Jews, all affiliated with the con- 
gregation; Charleston about 800; Parkersburg 150; 
and Huntington 100. In the entire state there are 
about 1,500 Jews in a total population of 958,000. . 

A. H. L. 


WETTE, WILHELM MARTIN  LEBE- 
RECHT DE: Christian Biblical critic and theo- 
logian; born at Ulla, near Weimar, Jan. 12, 1780; 
died in Basel June 16, 1849, He took his doctorate 
in Jena, where he became privat-docent in 1806. 
The following year he was appointed professor of 
theology at Heidelberg, and in 1810 was called to 
the new University of Berlin, where he worked in 
harmony with Schleiermacher. A public expres- 
sion of sympathy for Sand, the murderer of Kotzo- 
bue, occasioned his dismissal from the university 
(1819). After remaining three years in Weimar he 
was called (1822) as professor of theology to Basel, 
where he passed the rest of his lifo. | 

De Wette ranks among the foremost Old Testa- 
ment scholars of the nineteenth century. His dis- 
sertation on Deuteronomy (1805) and his “ Beitrüge 
zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament ” (1806-7) may 
be said to have laid the foundation (in conjunction 
with Vater's works) for the subsequent develop- 
ment of Old Testament criticism. In his commen- 


tary on the Psalms (1811) he called in question à 


number of the Davidic titles and the Messianic 
character of certain of the Psalms. His translation 
of the Oid Testament (1809-11) had a wide circula- 
tion in Germany and elsewhere. In 1814 he pub- 
lished his “Lehrbuch der Hoebrüisch-Jüdischen 
Archiologie,” which went through a number of edi- 
De Wette’s critical work on the Old Testa- 
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ment was summed up in his “Lehrbuch der Histo- 
rigch-Kritischen Einleitung in die Kanonischen und 
Apokryphischen Bücher des Alten Testaments " 
(1817), which was translated into English by Theo- 
dore Parker (1848), and was edited in revised form 
by Schrader (1869). Though later critics have de- 
parted in some points from his positions, his funda- 
mental principle of historical development in the Old 
Testament has been the basis of all succeeding work. 
Besides the books mentioned above he wrote much 
on the New Testament, and on theology and ethics. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog, Real-Encyc.; Allgemeine Deutsche 

Biographie. 

J. T: 

WETZLAR: Prussian city in the district of 
Coblenz; formerly a free city. Jews lived there 
probably as early as the twelfth century, since a 
young Jew of “ Writschlar ” is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the murder of Alexander of Andernach 
(Aronius, “ Regesten,” No. 845, pp. 154 et seq.). The 
name of Wetzlar occurs also in à document of the 
year 1241, which contains the “taxes of the Jews” 
(*Monatsschrift," 1904, p. 71). On May 15, 1265, 
Archbishop Werner of Mayence entered into a com- 


pact of public peace with several counts and cities, . 


including Wetzlar, to protect the Jews against all 
violence (Aronius, čb. No. 706, p. 291), and on July 
9, 1277, Rudolph I. granted Siegfried von Runkel 
an income of ten marks from the 100 marks which 
the community of Wetzlar was required to pay as 
a yearly tax to the emperor (Wiener, * Regesten," 
No. 59, p. 10). In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century Emperor Louis the Bavarian transferred to 
Siegfried's sou, Dietrich von Runkel, the entire 
yearly tax which the Jews of Wetzlar were required 
to pay the sovereign, while, in recognition of the 
services of Gerhard, of the house of Solms-Kónigs- 
berg, Henry VII. granted him 300 marks in silver 
from the money paid by the Jews for protection. 
Fiuelly, in a document dated Mayence, June 5, 1849, 
Charles IV., as a reward for faithful services on the 
part of Count John of Nassau, called “ Von Meren- 
berg," made to him a conditional transfer of the 
Jews of Wetzlar, with the taxes they paid into the 
imperial exchequer. 

The community of Wetzlar was among those that 
suffered at the time of the Black Death in 1849 (Sal- 
feld, * Martyrologium," pp. 78, 88 [German part, pp. 
268, 284]); and in the same year, by a letter dated at 
Speyer on the Tuesday after Palm Sunday, Charles 
IV. confirmed all the privileges of the city of Wetz- 
lar, adding that it should continue to levy the cus- 
tomary taxes on the Jews as servants of the royal 
treasury. Charles likewise confirmed the claim of 
Count John of Nassau-Weilburg to the Jewish taxes 
in à document dated March 17, 1862, but promised 
to impose no further burdens upon the Jews of that 
city. In 1882 King Wenzel granted Wetzlar the 

privilege of admitting Jews in order 

Allowed to enable the city to pay its debts, 

to Admit stipulating that they should be sub- 
Jews. ject to the orders of the municipal 
council only. When the emperor, in 

1491, levied a conscription upon the imperial cities, 
2 valuation of 80 gulden was put upon the Jews of 
Wetzlar (“Blatter für Jüdische Geschichte und Li- 
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teratur,” supplement to “ Israelit,” 1900, i. 21). On 
Sept. 10, 1598, the municipal council decreed that 
within three months all Jews living in Wetzlar 
(including those from other cities) and holding notes 
against Christian citizens should renew them; oth- 
erwise the authorities would refuse to aid in collect- 
ing such notes. On March 20, 1604, the council 
enacted that the Jews should produce in court 
within a month all the notes they held against citi- 
zens. On Aug. 30, 1659, the Jews were forbidden 
to take as interest more than 4 pfennig per reichs- 
thaler a week; and on June 4, 1661, they were pro- 
hibited from importing tobacco into Wetzlar. On 
the accession of Emperor Leopold (Aug. 30, 1661) 
the imperial commissioner, Count John Frederick of 
Hohenlohe, sent special envoys to receive the oath 
of allegiance of the Jews of Wetzlar in the town 
hall, in the presence of the council. Similar action 
was taken on the accession of Joseph I., in 1705; of 
Joseph II., in 1766; and of Leopold II., May 18, 1791. 

About 1755 the Jews of Wetzlar were permitted 
to build a synagogue, which was dedicated in 1756; 
and a special tax of 10 kreuzer was imposed, to be 
paid to the messenger of the imperial supreme court 
of judicature at Wetzlar whenever he passed by on 
business (* Sulamith,” 1807, ii. 407, note). Although 
the JUDENSTATTIGKEIT permitted only twelve Jew- 
ish families to live in Wetzlar, the town council ad- 
mitted a larger number, that they might divide among 
themselves the 20 or 30 reichsthaler paid by each Jew 
for permission to reside in the city. This was set 
forth by the citizens in a complaint to the council in 
1707. An “agreement” was accordingly made on 
July 18, 1712, that the number of resident Jews should 
again be reduced to twelve families. In 1836 there 
were 680 Jews living at Wetzlar, which had been in- 
corporated with the kingdom of Prussia in 1815; but 
in 1904 only a little over 170 resided there, and the 
community, which supports a philanthropic society 
and a hebra kaddisha, has included itself in the rab- 
binate of Dr. Munk at Marburg (“Statistisches Jahr- 
buch des Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeindebundes, " 
1908, p. 78). 

Jews by the name of Wetzlar lived at Celle, in the 
province of Hanover (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” pp. 529, 1145), at Emden (see the local “ Me- 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main (Horovitz, 
* Die Inschriften des Alten Friedhofs der Israeli- 
tischen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt-am-Main,” p. 143), 
at Altona (Grunwald,* Hamburgs Deutsche Juden," 
1904, p. 305), at Prague (Hock, * Familien Prags,” 
p. 120), and elsewhere. R. Joel of Wetzlar died at 
Minden, Westphalia, in 1698, while Solomon b. 
Simeon Wetzlar of Fürth wrote the moral code 
entitled * Hakirot ha-Leb ” (Amsterdam, 1781; Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl? No. 6978), and a certain 
Wolf Wetzlar Ashkenazi is mentioned by Maggid 
(“Zur Gesch. und Genealogie der Gtinzburge,” p. 
195, St. Petersburg, 1899). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Von Ulmenstein, Gesch. und Topographische 
Beschreibung der Kaiserlichen Freyen Reichsstadt Wetz- 
lar, vol. i., Hadamar, 1802 (pp. 212 et seg., 200 et seq.. 386 ct 
seq., 493 et seq., 522): vol. ii., Wetzlar. 1806 (pp. 486, 534, 681, 
730, 836): Vol. iii., ib. 1810 (pp. 74, 76, 86 et seq.. 154, 157 et seg.); 
Abicht, Der Kreis Wetzlar, Historisch, Statistisch und To- 
pographisch Dargestellt, i. 5, 124, Wetzlar. 1886; Forschun- 
gen zur Deutschen. Geschichte 18:6. pp. 120, 131; Zeit. für 
die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, ii. 36, 48 et seq- 
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WE-YEETAYXU: A piyyut by Eleazar KALIR 
(Zunz, “ Literaturgesch." p. 21), chanted by the haz- 
zan during the Musaf service on the days of New- 
Year and Atonement, according to the northern rit- 
ual; but omitted by many German congregations. 
The only music recognized as traditional is an eight- 
eenth-century air, of distinct inferiority to the other 


Washington, D. C., where he is a member of the 
Society of Washington Artists and of the Washing- 
ton Water Color Club. Weyl’s specialty is land- 
scape-painting, and his work shows sympathy with 
the moods of nature. He wasawarded the first prize 
at the exhibition of the Society of Washington Art- 
ists in 1891, has exhibited at the National Academy 
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inherited melodies of the Penitential season, but none 
the less firmly established in the tradition of many 


congregations, and prized for its quaintness. 
S. F. L. C. 
WEYL, MAX: American painter; born at 
Mühlen, Württemberg, in 1840. At the age of fif- 
teen he went to the United States, but returned to 
Europe to study art. His home is now (1905) in 


of Design in New York, and is represented in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Washington by a landscape en- 
titled “ Approaching Night." He was a protégé of 
Salvador de Mendonca, formerly Brazilian minister 
at Washington, and four of his paintings were in 
the Mendonca collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Art Annual, New York, 1905. 
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WEYL, MEIR B. SIMHAH: German rabbi; 
born at Lissa 1744; died at Berlin 1826. He was a 
pupil of Hirsch Janow. In 1771 he became associate 
mbbi at Lissa, and in 1784 was called as asso- 
ciate rabbi to Berlin, where he was elected chief 
rabbi in 1800, receiving the title of acting chief dis- 
trict rabbiin 1809. He published no separate works, 
but his numerous opinions on questions of the Law, 
which prove the depth of his scholarship and judg- 
ment, are included in the collections of contempo- 
rary rabbis, as in those of Akiba Eger, Jacob Lissa, 
Salmon Cohen, Solomon Posner, Aryeh Lób Breslau, 
Zebi Hirsch Samoscz, Noah of Lubraniez, and Ben- 
dix Baruch Gompertz. A series of approbations, 
including those referring to the Jewish calendar, 
published with the sanction of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, show the importance attached to his 
opinion in learned circles. While he was opposed 
to innovations in ritual, he was the first advocate 
and in part the actual founder of seminaries for 
rabbis and teachers in Prussia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewin, Gesch. der Juden in Lissa, pp. 338- 
346, Berlin, 1904. 

S. L. LEW. 

WEYL, WALTER EDWARD: American 
economist; born at Philadelphia, Pa., March 11, 
1974. He was educated in the publie schools of his 
native city and the University of Pennsylvania 
(Ph,B, 1892; Ph.D. 189%), and took postgraduate 
courses at the universities of Halle, Berlin, and Paris. 
Weyl has published several articles on railway labor, 
the passenger traffic of railways, etc. He is greatly 
interested in organized labor, and has been connected 
with the United States bureaus of Jabor and sta- 
tistics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). ` 


A. F. T. H. 


WHALE: A cetaceous mammal. Several 
species of cetacea are found in the Mediterranean as 
well as in the Red Sea. In the Authorized Version 
of the Bible the Hebrew “tannin ” is often rendered 
“whale”: while the Revised Version has “ sea-mon- 
ster” (Gen. i. 91; Job vii. 12), “dragon ” (Ezek. 
xxxii. 12), and “jackal” (Lam. iv. 8). 

The name “leviathan,” which usually designates 
the fabulously great fish preserved for the future 
world, seems in certain passagesof the Talmud to re- 
fer to some kind of whale; so, for instance, in Hul. 
67b, where leviathan is said to be a clean fish, having 
fins and scales, and in B. B. 78b, where a fabulous 
description of its enormous size is given. In Shab. 
th the pab (meaning perhaps the porcupine) is 
said to be the vexer of the leviathan. See also LE- 
VIATHAN AND DEHEMOTH. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 

131; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 155, 324. 

E. G. H. I. M. C. 

WHEAT (Hebr. *hittah "; Deut. viii. S e£ seq.): 
The chief breadstuff of Palestine in both ancient 
and modern times. It has been observed that the 
cultivation of wheat indicates a higher stage of civ- 
ilization than the cultivation of barley alone. Bar- 
ley bread is, therefore, mentioned comparatively sel- 
dom (Judges vii. 18; II Kings iv. 42), and was 
probably the food of the common people only. 
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Among the Greeks and Romans, as in the Orient to- 
day, barley was less esteemed than wheat, which 
was therefore the preferred breadstuff. The loaves 
of bread used for divine sacrifice were naturally 
made only from the choicest wheat flour. 

In Palestine the winter grain is sown in late au- 
tumn, when the early rains have loosened the soil and 
prepared it for plowing. Wheat is harvested some- 
what later than barley, and generally at a time when 
the heavy rains have ceased (I Sam. xii. 17). The 
harvest season varies, according to the districts, be- 
tween theend of April and the beginning of June. 
On harvesting, thrashing, and measuring the wheat 
see AGRICULTURE; BAKING; BREAD. 

Wheat was an article of export from ancient times, 
Tyre (according to Ezek. xxvii. 17) obtaining wheat 
from Judah (comp. also Acts xii. 20). Galilee, ac- 
cording to Josephus, was the most fruitful district. 
At present the plains of Philistia and Jezreel pro- 
duce chiefly wheat, but the Hauran district is still 
the great granary of Syria; and its grain is exported 
in large quantities by way of Haifa and Beirut. 

Grains of wheat were eaten also roasted, a sur- 
vival from the period when grinding and baking 
were not understood. Parched kernels (“kali”) seem 
to have been very popular among the ancient He- 
brews (I Sam. xvii. 17, xxv. 18; II Sam, xvii, 28), 
especially during harvesting (Ruth ii, 14; Lev. 
xxiii. 14), as is still the case to-day. 

E. G. H. I. BE. 


WHEEL (jaN, Ex. xiv. 25; bios, Ezek. x. 9): 
In the Bible wheels are mentioned in connection with 
ordinary wagons, as well as with CHARIOTS. Men- 
tion is made also of the thrashing-wheel (Prov. xx. 
26: Isa, xxviii. 27), and of the potters’ wheel or disk 
(Jer. xviii. 3; see POTTERY). 

E. G. H. 


WHEELING. See WEST VIRGINIA. 


WIDAL, FERNAND GEORGES: French 
physician; born at Paris March 9, 1862. From 1886 
to 1888 he devoted himself to public demonstrations 
of the researches of the faculty of pathological anat- 
omy, and during the two years following was in 
charge of a course in bacteriology in the laboratory 
of Professor Cornil. In 1895 he was appointed visit- 
ing physician to the hospitals of Paris, and in 1904 
became an instructor in the faculty of medicine. 
He is now (1905) physician to the Hôpital Cochin, 
and is in charge of the medical clinics at the same 
institution. 

Widal is the author of a remarkable series of essays 
on infectious diseases, erysipelas, diseases of the 
heart, liver, nervous system, etc., besides being a pro- 
lific contributor to various medical journals and en- 
cyclopedias. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Exposé des Travaux Scientifiques du Doc- 
teur Fernand Vidal, 3 vols., Paris, 1895-1904. 
S. J. Ka, 


WIDDIN: Bulgarian fortified town, situated at 
the confluence of the rivers Widd and Danube. 

The beginnings of the Jewish community of Wid- 
din were in the thirteenth century, its earliest mem- 
bers being some Byzantine and Hungarian Jewish 
settlers. At that time the city was a part of the 
territory of the waywode of Wallachia. According 
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- to sevoral chroniclers, two celebrated rabbis went to 

Widdin in 1876—Moses Yewani (“the Greek ?) and 
R. Shalom of Neustadt. R. Shalom is said to have 
founded the first rabbinical school in Bulgaria, and 
to have been the first rabbi of the community; he 
was succeeded by R. Dosa Yewani, the son of Moses 
Yewani. 

After the taking of Constantinople in 1453, during 
the campaigns of Mohammed the Conqueror in Ana- 
tolia, the way wode of Wallachia, Vladimir V., levied 
on every Jew of consequence a tribute of 1,000 silver 
aspers per head, fixing the loss of the right eye or the 
rightenrasthoe penalty for failure in payment. The 
Jews of Constantinople appealed, in the name of their 
coreligionists, to the sultan Mohammed, who, accord- 
ing to the statement of Elijah Capsali, revoked the 
barbarous edict on his return from Anatolia. . This 
was prior to his expedition into Transylvania in 1474. 
In spite of its final conquest by the Turks, Widdin 
remained under the immediate government of the ru- 
lers of the province of Wallachia, then tributaries or 
vassals of the Ottoman empire. In the seventeenth 
century the city passed for a time into the hands of 
the Hungarians, but was again surrendered to the 
Turks (1690). 

In the interval Jews of different nationalities set- 
tled in the city. Among the principal families of 
Greek origin were the Pyzantes (or Byzantes), Pap- 
pos, and Polychrons; among those of German extrac- 
tion were the Ashkenazis and Griinbergs; of Spanish 
origin (after the year 1492), the Penaroya, Dueñas, 
Nino, and Rosanes families, There were also Portu- 
guese Jews, as the Namias; Italian, as the Farhis 
of Florence and Lecce; French, as the Yarhis of 
Lunel and the Kimhis of Provence; and even some 
natives of Barbary, e. g., the Al-Kala‘is, the Al- 
Ajams, and others. A responsum of Samuel of 
Medina, dated 1558, reveals the fact that the Jews of 
Widdin were extensive cheese-makers, the principal 
manufacturers of that time being Joseph Tehillek 
and Solomon Uriel. 

In the year 1784 the Ventura family removed from 
Spalatro, in Dalmatia, and settled in Widdin, where 
it founded a dynasty of spiritual rulers. 'The fol- 
lowing members of this family were successively rab- 

bis of Widdin: Shabbethai b. Abraham 

The — Ventura, David Shabbethai Ventura 

Venturas. (1784-1500), Rahamim Abraham Ven- 

tura (1806-10), Gedaliah Shabbethai 

Ventura, and Joseph ben David Ventura. Other rab- 

bis later on were Benziy yon b. Shabbethai, Abraham 

Cohen, Bekor Eliakim, David Cohen, and Solomon 
Behar David. 

Among the notable events in the history of the 
community of Widdin was the incident of the Jewish 


physician Cohen, falsely accused of poisoning his pa- . 


tron, Passvanoglu, the governor of thecity, in 1807. 
This event, which came near being the cause of a 
wholesale slaughter of the entire community, occa- 
sioned the institution of an annual feast-day (4th— 
some say 9th—of Heshwan), known as the PURIM or 
WIDDIN, in thanksgiving for its escape. About1880 
one Conforte b. Eliakim, a native of Salonica, was 
the “hakim-bashi,” or physician, to the governor. 
During the war between Servia and Bulgaria in 1885, 
when Widdin was being bombarded, the Jews of that 
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town took refuge in Kalafat, Rumania. This oc. 

curred in midwinter; and the Jews, without means 

and wholly unprepared for flight, had no other refu ve 
than the ancient synagogue. 

Widdin was the first Bulgarian. community to 
produce a Jewish writer of note; this was It. Dosa Ye- 
wani, author of * Perush-we-Tosafot,” written abort 
1480 and still (1905) preserved at Wilna (Michael, 
“Or ha-Hayyim"; Benjacob, "Ozar ha-Sefarim," 

s.v.). Two other writers who were 

Literature. natives of Widdin may be mentioned: 

Shabbethai b. Abraham Ventura, au- 
thor of “Nehar Shalom” (Amsterdam, 1775), and 

David Shabbethai Ventura (brother of the former), 

author of * Kokba di-Shebit,” Salonica, 1799. 

One of therelics of antiquity preserved in the local 
synagogue is a silver plate inscribed with the date 
1658, given by the little Jewish community of the 
island of Adda-Kalessi, in the Danube, near Widdin. 

At the present day Widdin contains about 2,000 
Jews in a total population of 14,772. They include 
merchants and dealers in grain and cotton goods, to- 
gether with tailors, shoemakers, tinsmiths, and ma- 
kers of the * teharik," or shoes worn by the peasantry, 
At the close of the Russo-Turkish war the commu- 
nity of Widdin built a magnificent synagogue, the 
finest in Bulgaria. Connected with the synagogue 
is a school containing 225 pupils (175 boys, 50 girls), 
and a number of charitable organizations and socie- 
ties, among which are the Rohezim (for the inter- 
ment of the poor), the Bikkur Holim (for the assist- 
ance of the sick), a Women’s Society, and a Zionist 
Society. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grünwald, Dibre Mordekai, Sofia, 1894; Fli- 
jah Capsali, Seder Eliyahu Zuta, or Debe Eliyahu (MS. in 
Bodleian Library); Bulletin de V Alliance Israélite, 1885-86, 
p. 21; Anuaral Pentru Israelitzi, Bucharest, 1889; Dezo- 
bry, Dictionnaire de Biographie et d! Histoire. 

S M. FR. 


WIDDUI. See CONFESSION or SIN. 


WIDOW: The law of Israel treats the widow as 
a privileged person, and seeks to indemnify her in 
some degree for the loss of her natural protector. 
Thus the movable property of a widow can not be 


attached for debt (Deut. xxiv. 17), whether she be 


rich or poor, though the text speaks only of her 
garment (see ExEgcUuTION)  'To meet the monition 
of Isaiah (i. 17), “Judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow," it became the rule, in arranging the order 
of cases in a court, to take up the complaints of 
widows next after those of the fatherless (sce PRO- 

CEDURE IN Crvin Causes).  Theduty 


Preroga- of judges to do full justice to the 
tives of a complaining widow is emphasized by 
Widow. the assertion that God Himself “doth 


execute the judgment of the father- 

less and widow " (Deut. x. 18), and that “a father of 
the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God in 
his holy habitation” (Ps. lxviii. 6). Widowhood 
“after marriage” gives to a daughter complete in- 
dependence of her father; she becomes, in legal lan- 
guage, *an orphan during the father's lifetime." 
This principle is thus broadly laid down (Ket. iv. 
2): * After he has given her in marriage the father 
has no power over her,” though it is different where 
the husband dies after betrothal, but before marriage. 
Under the sacerdotal law (Lev. xxi. 14) a widow 
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is not a suitable wife for the high priest, but she 
may marry an ordinary priest (“kohen hedyot”). 
Yet, according to the Rabbis, where the latter has 
married a widow, and is thereafter appointed high 
priest, he may retain her as his wife (Yeb. 77a). 
. Ezekiel (xliv. 22), in his scheme of a hierarchy, for- 
bade to the ordinary priest marriage with a widow, 
unless her first husband had been à priest; but his 
scheme was never accepted as law. 

In marrying again, a widow naturally is not fa- 
vored as highly as a maiden. The smaliest jointure 
for the latter is 200 zuzim; for the former, only à 
mina, or 100 zuzim (Ket. i. 2. Marriage with a 


maiden is generally celebrated on Wednesday ; with a 


widow, on Thursday (Ket. i. 1) The rights of the 
widow in the husbaud's estate have, in the main, 
been set forth under Kerusan, and are secured by the 
contract. "The question of priority in 
payment between the widow's dues 
and the bond creditors of the.hus- 
band, or between several widows of a 
polygamous husband, has been treated under PRI- 
orrry. In the opinion of R. Akiba, prevailing over 
that of R. Tarfon, there is no * marshaling of assets " 
from outstanding deposits or demands in favor of 
the widow or of creditors; but the heirs are allowed 


Re- 
marriage. 


to collect them, or to take possession (Ket. ix. 2, 3).. 


The reason given is that noone can collect a demand 
against the decedent's estate without an oath (if 
such is required by the heirs) that he has not re- 
ceived it before, either in whole or in part. 

Notwithstanding the difference between the cus- 
toms of Jerusalem and Galilee on the one hand, and 
of Judea on the other, mentioned in Ket. iv. 12, the 
rule was recognized at an early day that the widow 
may dwell in her late husband's house, and receive 
her support from his estate, as long as she remains 
.his widow and until she judicially demands pay- 
ment of her dowry and jointure, or accepts such 
payment (see Bertinoro ad loe.). 

The husband can not, at the time of entering upon 
the contract, confine the wife to any one fund out 
of which she may as a widow collect her ketubah; 
nor can he say to her, “ Here, laid out on this table, 
is thy [due under the] ketubah”; for the whole of 
his estate is bound forit, including what he acquires 
by inheritance from his brothers after marriage. 

Where the widow is, under the husband’s ap- 
pointment, guardian of his infant children, an oath 
can be demanded by the heirs as to her management, 
unless the husband has in writing freed her from 

rendering such an oath (Ket. ix. 5); 
As but if from her husband's grave she 
Executrix. goes back to her father's house, or to 
the house of her father-in-law, and is 
not appointed guardian afterward, she owes an oath 
only as to the future, not as to her previous receipts 
(Ket. ix. 6). A widow who lessens her ketubah 
(i.e., collects a part thereof) can not thereafter de- 
mand further payments, except upon an oath as to 
the amount received; she must take the oath, also, 
if one witness testifies that she has been paid. So 
Where land, sold or encumbered to third parties, is 
needed to satisfy the ketubah, the oath required in 
all these cases is taken in the most solemn form 
(Ket. ix. 7, 8). 
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Where the widow claims support from the estate 
in the hands of the heirs, her earnings belong to 
them, The husband's heirs are not bound for the 
expenses of her burial; these fall upon those who 
inherit her ketubah (Ket. xi. 1). 

The widow, even if the husband died after be- 
trothal, but before marriage, may, without the aid 
of a court, sell enough of his landed estate to satisfy 
her ketubah; and if the proceeds of the first sale 
are not sufficient, she may sell more until the full 
amount is realized. She may do the same thing 
to secure her support, if that is not given her. But 
this method of self-help seems not to have been 
practised in later times (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 96,5). However, if she sells lands [that have 
a known value?] for less than their value, her saleis 
void; for in doing soshe exceeds her.powers, though 
the sale would hold good if it had been made under . 
a decree of court (Ket. xi. 4, 5, where some dissent- 
ing views are recorded). 

E. C. L. N. D. 

WIENER, ADOLF: German rabbi; born in 
Murowana-Goslin, Posen, 1811; died in Oppeln, 
Prussian Silesia, Aug. 25, 1895. Having acquired 
his diploma as Ph.D., he went as rabbi to Posen, 
where he introduced a modern synagogal service 
with German sermons. He met, however, strong 
opposition, headed by Solomon Eger; and the serv- 
ices could take place only under police protection. 
In 1845 Wiener was called as rabbi to Oppeln, where 
he officiated until his death. He was one of the 
most progressive rabbis of his time; and at the 
synods of Cassel (1844), Leipsic (1869), and Augs- 
burg (1870) he advocated the following reforms in 
Judaism: revision of the prayer-book; employment 
of the organ in divine service; permission to travel 
on Sabbaths; and the abolition of all second days. 
of festivals. His chief ambition, however, xvas to 


release the Jews from what he called the authority 


of the Talmud. 

Wiener was the author of the following works: 
“Die Opfer- und Akeda-Gebete. Ein Beitrag zur 
Orientierung in der Cultusfrage” (Breslau, 1869); 
* Worte Gesprochen an der Bahre der Seligen Frau 
Rosalie Verwitwete Cohn ” (Oppeln, 1871); and “ Die 
Jüdischen Speisegesetze” (Breslau, 1895), a very 
radical criticism of the dietary laws. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1892, pp. 51-58: Ahiasaf, 

1896, p. 303; Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexikon, 1881, p. 582. 

S. S. O 

WIENER, ALOYS. See SONNENFELS, PERLIN 
LIPMANN. i 

WIENER ISRAELIT, DER. See PERIOD- 
ICALS, 

WIENER, JACQUES: Belgian engraver; 
born at Hoorstgen, Rhine Province, 1815; died at 
Brussels Nov. 8, 1899. When thirteen years of age 
he was sent to Aix-la-Chapelle to be instructed in 
drawing, modeling, and engraving by his uncle 
Baruch, who was an artist of considerable merit. In 
1885 Wiener went to Paris for further study ; and in 
1889 he settled in Brussels as a medal-engraver. His 
work attained a high degree of perfection, and his 
reputation as a medalist spread to foreign countries, 
notably Germany. He was especially distinguished 
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for his fidelity to the minutest details. The first 
Belgian postage-stamps were designed by Wiener, 
who also arranged for their manufacture, for which 
purpose he visited England in 1849. In 1872 he lost 
his eyesight through overwork, and was compelled 
to renounce his art, which, however, he had taught 
to his brothers Karl Wiener (d. 1867) and Leopold 
WIENER. 

Wiener was decorated with the Order of the 
Knights of Leopold and with that of the Prussian 
Eagle. Upon his death the King of Belgium sent 
his family an autograph letter of condolence and also 
offered military honors at the funeral; these, how- 
ever, the family declined. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Nov. 10, 1899. 
S. F. C. 
WIENER JAHRBUCH. See PERIODICALS. 


WIENER JÜDISCHE ILLUSTRIRTE 
PRESSE. See PERIODICALS. 


WIENER JÜDISCHE PRESSE. See PERI- 
ODICALS. 

WIENER JÜDISCHE ZEITUNG. See Per- 
RIODICALS. 

WIENER, LEO: American philologist; born 
at Byelostok, Grodno, Russia, July 27, 1862; stud- 
ied in the gymnasia of Minsk and Warsaw, in the 
University of Warsaw, and in the Polytechnic of 
Berlin. Emigrating to the United States, he had 
for several years a varied career in New Orleans 
and in Kansas City, being obliged to work as a day- 
laborer and to peddle fruit in order to gain a liveli- 
hood. At length he was appointed teacher in 
Odessa, Mo., and later professor in the University of 
Kansas, where he remained until he was called to an 
assistant professorship in Slavic languages at Har- 
vard University, which office he still (1905) holds. 

Wiener is a prolific writer on philology, having 
contributed numerous articles to philological jour- 
nals in America, England, Germany, Russia, and 
Austria. He has published also several articles on 
Jewish questions in the Jewish press of the United 
States, and has devoted especial attention to the 
study of Judzo-German in its philological aspects, 
having published several monographs on this sub- 
ject in scientific journals. He is the author of “The 
History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century ? (New York, 1899), and has compiled an 
* Anthology of Russian Literature." He has trans- 
lated numerous works from the Russian and from 


the Yiddish, including “Songs from the Ghetto” by 


Morris Rosenfeld, and the complete works of Leo 
Tolstoy. 

A. J. LEB. 

WIENER, LEOPOLD: Belgian engraver and 
sculptor; born in Holland 1823; died at Brussels 
Jan. 94, 1891. He was a resident of Boitsfort, a 
small town near Brussels, of which he was several 
times elected mayor. In this place he devoted his 
undivided attention to engraving and sculpture; and 
several pieces of statuary sculptured by him are 
displayed in public squares throughout Belgium. 
In 1864 he was appointed engraver to the govern- 
ment, and soon after royal engraver, various titles 
of distinction being conferred upon him. 

- Wiener enjoyeda high reputation in musical circles 


also, and was at one time vice-president of the Con- 
servatoire at Brussels. Many schools and institu- 
tions, notably a school of design for the working 
classes, owe their origin to his activity and energy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 80, 1591, p. 8. 

g, L. R. 

WIENER, MEÏR: German teacher; born at 
Glogau June 3, 1819; died at Hanover March 31, 
1880; head master of the religious school at Han- 
over. Hemadea German translation of the" Shebet 
Yehudah" of Solomon ibn Verga (Hanover, 1855; 
9d ed. 1856; reprinted, Königsberg, 1858; Warsaw, 
1889) He made also a German version of the 
*'Rmek ha-Baka” of Joseph ha-Kohen, adding a 
sketch of the life and works of the author (Leipsic, 
1858). 

Further, Wiener was the author of “ Regesten zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland Wührend des 
Mittelalters" (2b. 1862), in which he compiled all the 
data relating to the Jews; but his lack of independ- 
ent study and his failure to make careful rescarches 
concerning the reliability of his sources seriously 
diminished the value of his work. He contributed 
numerous historical articles to the * Monatsschrift ” 
(vols. ii.-xvil.), among which those treating of the 
Jewsof Speyerand of Hanover deserve special men- 
tion. He likewise wrote for the “Ben Chananja" 
(iv.-viii.) and for the “Allgemeine Zeitung des Ju- 
denthums." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Monatsschrift. xi. 153; Stobbe, Die Juden in 
Deutschland Wührend des Mittelalters, pp. 8-9, Brunswick, 
1866; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2726; Allg. Zeit. des 

Jud. 1880, p. 231; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 419, 

S. 


B. 


WIENER MITTHEILUNGEN. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 


WIENER MONATSBLÁTTER FÜR 
KUNST UND LITTERATUR. See PERIOD- 
ICALS. 


WIENER-NEUSTADT: City of Austria; sit- 
uated thirteen miles south of Vienna. Jews settled 
in this city probably shortly after its foundation in 
the twelfth century, records showing that Duke 
Frederick IL, on June 9, 1939, issued au order ex- 
cluding them from holding those offices “in which 
they might cause inconvenience to Christians. ” Also 
in the spurious charter of the city, alleged to have 
been granted by Duke Leopold IV., the Jews are 
mentioned, their rights being based largely on the 
Austrian laws of 1244 and 1277 pertaining to Jews. 
The earliest tombstone discovered at Wiener-Neu- 
stadt bears date of 1285, and marks the grave of 
Guta, first wife of a certain Shalom. Tombstones 
from the years 1286, 1858, 1859, and 1370 have also 
been preserved. | | 

During the time of the Black Death the Jews of 
Wiener-Neustadt were fully protected; but during 
the reign of Emperor Maximilian they were expelled 
from the city, their synagogue being transformed 
into a Catholic church (1497). Joseph I. permitted 
the city to admit the Jews who had fled from Hun- 
gary during the Kuruz rebellion; but these Jeft the 
city again as soon as the uprising had been quelled. 
In 1848, Jews settled anew in Wiener-Neustadt; but 
at that time they were not allowed to bury their 
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dead in the city, and had to take them to the ceme- 
teries of the neighboring Hungarian or Austrian 
communities, They did not obtain a cemetery of 
their own until 1889. ' 


Among the earlier rabbis of the Wiener-Neustadt 


congregation may be mentioned: Thirteenth cen- 
tury: Hayyim ben Moses, teacher of Hayyim ben 
Isaac, and author of “Or Zarua' ha-Katon”; Moses 
Taku, author of the philosophical work “ Ketab 
Tamim”: and Hayyim, son of Isaac of Vienna. 
Fourteenth century: Shalom (the teacher of Jacob 
Mölln), Isaac of Tyrnau, and Dossa of Widdin, the 
last-named of whom wrote a supercommentary on 
Rashi’s work. Fifteenth century: Aaron Blum- 
lein, one of the martyrs who were burned at Enns 
(1420) on a charge of desecrating the host; Israel 
Isserlein (d. 1460); and Josmann Cohen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Max Pollak, A Zsidók Bécs- Ujhelyen, Buda- 


pest, 1892. 
E. C. A. Bv. 


WIENER VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT. See 
PERIODICALS. 

WIENIAWSKI, HENRI: Russian violinist 
and composer; born at Lublin, Russian Poland, 
July 10, 1835; died at Moscow April 1, 1880; 
brother of Joseph WiENIAWsxr He early showed 
himself in possession of great musical talent, and 
when only eight years of age he went to Paris, 
where he became a pupil of Claval and Massart at 
the Paris Conservatoire. At the age of eleven he 
was awarded the first prize for violin-playing. 
After one year's absence, during which he gave 
concerts at St. Petersburg and Moscow, he returned 
to Paris, where he studied harmony under Colet. 

In 1850 Wieniawski toured with great success the 


principal cities of Poland, Russia, Germany, France, f 


England, Belgium, and Holland. Ten years later 
he was appointed first violin to the Czar of Rus- 
sia, and remained in St. Petersburg until 1872, 
when, together with Anton Rubinstein, be started 
on a prolonged tour through the United States. 
Upon his return to Europe in 1874 he accepted the 
post of professor of violin at the Conservatoire in 
Brussels as successor to Vieuxtemps. After a few 
years, however, he resigned this position and, in 
company with his brother Joseph, resumed his 
travels. A serious disease which he contracted 
forced him to abandon his journey and to hasten 
back to Russia. At Odessa he suffered a relapse; 
ho was conveyed to Moscow, and died there. 
Wieniawski was one of the greatest of modern vio- 
lin-players, and possessed a striking individuality. 
His playing evinced an impetuous temperament 
mixed with a warmth and tenderness peculiar to him- 
self. His compositions include two concertos for vio- 
lin and orchestra; several polonaises, legends, and 
duets for pianoforte and violin; a fantasia on Rus- 
sian airs; a “Fantaisie sur le Prophéte”; and a set 
of studies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Champlin and Apthorp, Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians; Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians. 


S. J. Go. 
WIENIAWSKI, JOSEPH: Russian pianist 
and composer; born at Lublin, Poland, May 28, 
1887; brother of Henri WIENIAWSKI. He studied 
music under Zimmerman, Alkan, and Marmontel, 
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and harmony under Leccoppey, at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. After his return to Russia in 1850, he fre- 
quently accompanied his brother Henri on his con- 
cert tours. In 1856 he studied music under Liszt at 
Weimar, and later theory under Marx, in Berlin. 


' In 1866 he settled in Moscow, at first officiating as 


professor in the Conservatory of Music, and later 
opening a private school for pianoforte. From Mos- 
cow he went to Warsaw, where he often appeared in 
concerts. Among his compositions may be men- 
tioned: two overtures for orchestra; a string quar- 
tet: a concerto for pianoforte and orchestra; a 
“Grand Duo Polonais? for pianoforte and violin; a 
“Valse de Concert”; fantasias; idyls; and several 
concert pieces. - 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Champlin and Apthorp, Cyclopedia of Music 

and Musicians. 

S. J. Go. 

WIERNIK, PETER: Russo-American jour- 
nalist; born at Wilna, Russia, in March, 1865. He 
received the customary Jewish education. From 
1878 to 1882 he was in Riga; in 1882 he lived at 
Kovno; and in the following year he joined his 
parents at Byelostok, where he stayed for two years. 
His father, a maggid, instructed him in the Talmud 
and rabbinica, but otherwise he was self-taught. 
In 1885 he emigrated to the United States, where he 
settled in Chicago. Two years later he became a 
compositor on the “ Jewish Courier,” andin five years 
rose to be its editor. In 1898 he left for New York, 
where he has since resided. In that city he has been 
connected with the *Jüdisches Tageblatt," and he 
is at present (1905) on the staff of "Das Morgen 
Journal.” 

In addition to his collaboration on several Ameri- 
can and Yiddish journals and his contributions to 
Tur Jewistt ExcYcLoPEDIA, Wiernik is the author 
of “History of the Jews,” New York, 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 5665. 

A. Bt T. E, 

WIESBADEN: German town in the province 
of Hesse-Nassau; capital of the former duchy of 
Nassau. Schenk (*Gesch. der Stadt Wiesbaden ”) 
thinks that Jews lived there in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; but he gives no documentary evidence to sup- 
port this view. There is no record of persecution of 
the Jews in Nassau, either in the ARMLEDER riots 
(1388) or during the Black Death (1848-49). In the 
public peace (“ Landfrieden ") promulgated in 1265 
by Archbishop Wernher of Mayence, together with 
the lords of Epstein, Falkenstein, and others, an. 
allusion is found to “certain undisciplined persons 
who have arisen against the Jews contrary to God's 
command,” and whoare to be punished as disturbers 
of the peace. It is not said, however, that such 
disturbances actually occurred in any place in the 
duchy. A “Judengasse” in Wiesbaden attests also 
the early presence of Jews there. 

During the Thirty Years’ war several J ewish 
families from the surrounding district, whose lives 
and property were in danger from the hostile sol- 
diery, were received and sheltered in Wiesbaden; 
and when, soon after, their removal was insisted upon 
by the clergy, the latter were opposed by a consider- 
able number of the citizens and officials, who pro- 
tected the Jews. Indeed, a friendly sentiment toward 
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the Jews seems to have found its way among the pop- 
ulation. In 1700 a citizen of Wiesbaden—Heinrich 
Tillmann Kónig—took such a liking to the Jewish 
religion that he faithfully observed its ceremonies, 
although he had to endure much at the hands of the 
clergy for so doing. Itisstrange that about the same 
time, as Schenk asserts, EISENMENGER composed 
part of his * Entdecktes Judenthum ” in Wiesbaden. 

For a long time the Jews of Wiesbaden formed 
only a small community and had no prominent 
rabbis, although now and again one is mentioned in 
collections of responsa. In 1882 Abraham Geiger was 
appointed to the rabbinate. He did good work in 
school and synagogue, and introduced confirmation 
and similar reforms. It was there that he published 
his * Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für Jüdische The- 
ologie," and called together a meeting of rabbis (see 
CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL). Geiger resigned (1888) 
on account of some dissension in the community ; and 
after a short interval, during which Benjamin Hoci- 
STADTER, at that time teacher in Wiesbaden, was in 
charge of the rabbinate, he was succeeded by Solo- 
mon Süsskind, district rabbi in Weilburg, who was 
transferred to Wiesbaden in 1844 and remained in 
office until 1884, when he retired on a pension. The 
present (1905) incumbent is Michael Silberstein, for- 
merly district rabbi in Württemberg. 

The congregation, which has greatly increased 
since 1866, now (1905) numbers about 1,800. Besides 
the main community there is the Altisraelitische Cul- 
tusgemeinde, an Orthodox congregation, with a 
membership of 300. 

Wiesbaden has a total population of 86,086. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sehenk, Gesch. der Stadt Wiesbaden. 
D. M. Sr. 


WIESNER, ADOLF: Austrian journalist and. 


author; born in "Prague 1807; died in New York Sept. 
23, 1867. His name was originally Wiener, but, boe. 
ing desirous of pursuing a juridical career, which was 
not then possible for a Jew in Austria, he embraced 
Catholicism, assuming the name Wiesner. After 
practising law in the criminal court of Vienna for a 
short time, he devoted his endeavors to literary pur- 
suits; and by the aid of Count Kolowrat, then home 
secretary, his historical drama “Inez de Castro” was 
staged at the Vienna Burgtheater in 1842. A second 
play, entitled * Die Geiseln und der Negersklave,? 
and based on Emperor Charles V.’s expedition against 
Tunis, failed, however, of acceptance. He was the 
author of two more dramas: “Der Feind ” and “ Der 
Arzt und Seine Tochter.” 

In reply to the Russian privy councilor L. von 
Tengoborsky’s work “ Die Finanzen, der Oeffentliche 
Credit, die Staatschuld und das Besteuerungssystem 
des Oesterreichischen Kaiserstaates ” (2 vols., Paris, 
1843), which attracted considerable attention, Wies- 
ner wrote his * Russisch-Politische Arithmetik ” (2 
vols., Leipsic, 1844). In 1846, the political situation 
in Vienna becoming intolerable, he went to Frank- 
fort, and shortly after his valuable historical work 
* Denkwürdigkeiten der Oesterreichischen Censur 
vom Zeitalter der Reformation bis auf die Gegen- 
wart” (Stuttgart, 1847) appeared. In 1848 he was 
elected to the Frankfort Parliament, siding with the 
extreme Left; and during its session he edited the 
* Frankfurter Oberpostamts-Zeitung.” 
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Seeing no future for himself in Germany, and 
being still unable to return home, Wiesner emigrated 
in 1852 to the United States. He settled in New 
York, and for some years was employed by railroad 
and steamship companies, besides doing literary 
work. It was due to his activity that the Schiller 
monument was erected in New York in 1859. In 
1860 he edited the periodical “ Geist der Weltlitera. 
tur,” which enjoyed buta brief existence. He after- 
ward moved to Baltimore, where he edited a “ Turn- 
Zeitung." During the Civil war he devoted himself 
to the care of disabled Union soldiers; and at the 
close of the war the federal government acknowl- 
edged his good offices by appointing him to a post 
in the Baltimore custom-house, where he rendered 
himself helpful to the many German immigrants 
with whom he came in contact. Early in 1866 he 
became editor of the "Illinois-Staatszeitung." On 
learning of the imperial amnesty of June 8, 1867, 
Wicsner, though very ill, started for Germany. He 
reached New York exhausted, and suffered an attack 
of typhoid fever, from which he died. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biog. Lex., Pr esse (Vienna), 1867, 

Nos. 64, 184; Fremden-Blatt, 1867, No. 282; Der Wanderer 

(Vienna), 1867, No. 280; Neues Wiener Tageblatt, 1867, No. 


213; Neue Freie Presse, 1867, No. 1118; Heinrich Laube, Das 
Erste Deutsche Parlament, i. 66, 288 ; ii. 99, 175, Leipsic, 1849, 


S. N. D. 
WIFE. See HUSBAND 


WIG (Judæo-German, sheitel; peruk [from 
the French “perruque ”]): A covering for the head, 
consisting of false hair interwoven with or united to 
a kind of cap or netting. Wearing false hair on 
the head to supplement a scanty natural supply, 
or as an adornment, appears to have been a com- 
mon custom among women in the Talmudic pe- 
riod. The Mishnah calls false hair * pe'ah nokrit" 
(a strange lock) and declares that on Sabbath 
a woman may weara wig in the courtyard but not 
in the street, the apprehension in the latter case 
being that she might remove the wig and carry it 
from private to publie premises, which i is forbidden 
(Shab. vi. 5, 64b). The husband may object to a 
wife's vow if it involves shaving off her hair. One 
tanna thought she might wear a wig, but R. Meir 
said the husband might object to the wig on the 
ground of uncleanliness (Naz. 28b). The question 
is discussed whether or not a wig may be consid- 
ered asa part of the body of the wearer (Sanh. 112a; 
‘Ar. Tb). 

The wearing of the hair loose and exposed in the 
street was forbidden to women as disorderly and 
immoral. A married woman who disobeyed this 
Jewish ordinance (* dat Yisra’el ”) established a legal 
cause for divorce and forfeited her dowry (Ket. vii. 
6, 72a). This ordinance came to be scrupulously 
observed, and a married woman could be dis- 
tinguished by her hair being entirely covered; if one 
went with uncovered head it was taken as evidence 
that she was a virgin (Sifre11). Fora woman, dur- 
ing the reading of the “Shema‘,” to leave visible hair 
which usually i is covered is considered an impropriety 
(Ber. 24a). In the Middle Ages married women 
scrupulously cut or shaved off their hair, covering 
their heads with kerchiefs. Some women wore on 
the forehead a silk band resembling in color that of 
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During the sixteenth century R. Judah 
Katzenellenbogen and R. David ha-Kohen of Corfu 
permitted a wig to be used under a cover (David 
ha-Kohen, Responsa, No. 90). Moses Alashkar per- 
mitted the side hair to be partly ex posed (Responsa, 
No. 35). During theeighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies rich women wore wigs in various styles, more 
orlessexposed. The“ pe’ah nokrit ” in the Mishnah 
was pointed out to prove the early custom, but the 
opponents of the innovation explained that the wig 
was covered, not exposed. R. Moses Sofer and his 
disciple Akiba Joseph were decidedly opposed to the 
wig (“ Leb ha-‘Ibri,” pp. 129, 189, Lemberg, 1878). 

In modern times Orthodox Jewesses in eastern 
Europe wear wigs, while in the Orient they still don 
the kerchief that covers all the hair. In America 
some of the women immigrants wear the wig; but 
the newly married women have all discarded it and 
wear their natural hair in the prevailing style. 
There isnothing in rabbinical literature to show that 
wigs were ever worn by men, aside, perhaps, from 
the statements that the Roman legions carried scalps 
"with them (“karkefet”), and that Ishmael's scalp 
adorned the heads of the kings (Hul. 123a). The 
scalps appear to have been used in battle to insure 
good fortune and victory; and it is possible they 
were used as wigs. See HAIR IN RABBINICAL Lrr- 
ERATURE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brül's Jahrb. vili. 51-52, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1887 ; ‘Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 


98]. 


n J.D. E. 


WIGA, JUDAH: Polish preacher of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The name so 
written is given by Sternberg (“ Gesch. der Juden 
in Polen,” p. 188), apparently taken from Polish 
sources, and ascribed to a famous preacher of Lub- 
lin. Basnage (“Histoire des Juifs,” ix. 993, The 
Hague, 1716), however, calls him Judah Vega, say- 
ing he must not be confounded with the Spanish 
rabbi of Amsterdam (see VEGA, Jupan); and he re- 
fers to him as having published a collection of ser- 
mons toward the end of the sixteenth century dur- 
ing the reign of Sigismund. Wolf (“ Bibl. Hebr." 
i. No. 709), though using the Hebrew form N^ 
agrees with Basnage, adding that the work was en- 
titled “Derashot.” On the other hand, this Judah 
Wiga may be identical with one Judah ben Moses 
nya (transliterated “ Biga ” by Wolf, l.e. iii., No. 754; 
and “Bigo” by Zunz, “G. V.” p. 430), the author of 
“Malke Yehudah” (Lublin, 1616), a collection of 
fifteen sermons. 


the hair. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1816. 


E. C. M. SEL. 


WIHL, LUDWIG: German poet and philolo- 
gist; born at Wevelingen, Prussia, Oct. 94, 1807; 
died at Brussels Jan. 16, 1882; educated at Krefeld, 
Cologne, Bonn, and Munich (Ph.D. 1830). In his 
* Anfünge der Kunst Unter den Griechen in Ver- 
bindung mit dep Erklärung einer Phónicischen In- 
schrift,” read before a learned society (1881), he ad- 
vanced the theory that Phenician was a linguistic 
derivative of Hebrew, and that Phenicia had exer- 
cised a profound influence on the art of early Greece. 
Despite the efforts of his patron, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and of others, Wihl's hopes for a university 
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career were doomed to failure, because he declined 
to be baptized. 

Wihl then entered upon a journalistic career at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and Hamburg, and published 
his first volume of poems at Mayence in 1887. Dur- 
ing a trip to England two years later he wrote his 
“Bnelischer Novellenkranz”; but his account of 
Heine, written at Paris for the Hamburg “ Tele- 
graph,” brought upon him the enmity of the poet. 
In 1840 he returned to Frankfort, where, with the 
help of funds advanced by a Catholic banker named 
Seufferheld, he established a boarding-school for 
boys; this school, however, existed for only eight- 
een months, because the authorities forbade him to 
admit Catholic pupils. During the next few years 
Wihl lived at Amsterdam and at Utrechtasa teacher 
and journalist, until he was called to Paderborn as 
an editor. A recklessly radical article which he 


published in a local paper during the Revolution of 


1848, however, brought on him a sentence of ayear’s 
imprisonment in a fortress, and he fled to France, 
where he became professor of German at Paris and 

Grenoble. On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 

war he retired, from patriotic motives, to Brussels, 

where he resided for the remainder of his life on a 

pension. 

Wihl was the author of the following works: 
“Geschichte der Deutschen National-Literatur von 
Ihren Ersten Anfüngen bis auf Unsere Tage,” 1840; 
“ West-Oestliche Schwalben” (Mannheim, 1847; 
French translation, * Hirondelles Orientales," by 
Mercier, Paris, 1860), a collection of lyrie poems; 
“Le Mendiant pour la Pologne" (Paris, 1864), a col- 
lection of French and German poems; and “Le 
Pays Bleu” (i$. 1865). He published also à number 
of "Portraits Poétiques," in which he gave free 
rein to his caustic sarcasm. 

Winter and Wünsche, Die Jüdische Litera- 
tur, iii. $81; Fränkel, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
xxii. 460-412 ; Ost und West, i. 270-274. 

S. J. Ka. 

WILCZYNSKI, ERNEST JULIUS: Ameri- 
can mathematician; born in Hamburg, Germany, 
Nov. 13, 1876. He went with his parents in 1885 
to America, where he attended the Chicago high 
school. Returning to Germany in 1898, he studied 
astronomy and mathematics at the University of 
Berlin (Ph.D. 1897; thesis, “ Hydrodynamische Un- 
tersuchungen mit Anwendungen auf die Theorie der 
Sonnenrotation?). In 1898 he became computer at 
the Nautical Almanac Office, Washington, D. C., 
and then instructor in mathematics successively at 
Columbian University Summer School there and at 
the University of California, being appointed assist- 
ant professor at the latter institution in 1902. From 
1908 to 1905 he wasabsent on leave in Europe as re- 
search associate of the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington. Besidesalarge number of articles in mathe- 
matical and astronomical journals, he has published 
* Projective Differential Geometry of Curves and 
Ruled Surfaces," Leipsic, 1905. 

A. F. T. H. 

WILD ASS: Rendering used in Gen. xvi. 12 
(R. V.), Job vi. 5, xi. 12, xxiv. 5, xxxix. 5, Ps. civ. 
11, Isa. xxxii. 14, Jer. xiv. 6, and Hos. viii. 9 for , 
the Hebrew “pere,” and in Jer. ii. 24 for * pereh”; 
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in Job xxxix. 5 for the Hebrew *'arud?; andin Dan. 
v. 21 for the Aramaic *'arad." In all these passages 
the animal is depicted as extremely wild, shy, 
wary, and swift. At present it is rarely met with 
in Syria. 

The wild ass, though it resembles in appearance 
the tame animal, is classed in the Talmud, ina ritual 
aspect, among the wild animals (Kil. i. 6, viii. 6). 
It is the only animal whose flesh underneath the 
muscles can be torn either way (Hul. 59a) It 
turned the mill in which grain was ground (‘Ab. 
Zarah 16b), while its flesh was fed to the lions in 
the king’s menagerie (Men. 108b). See also Ass. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 41; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 148 
E. G. H. I. M. C. 


WILD BULL. See UNICORN. 
WILD GOAT. See Goat. 
WILD OX. See ANTELOPE: UNICORN. 


WILDA, WILHELM EDUARD: German 
jurist; born at Altona Aug. 17, 1800; died at Kiel 
Aug. 9, 1856; educated at the Johanneum of Ham- 
burg and the universities of Góttingen, Heidelberg, 
Kiel, and Copenhagen. "The year 1826 was passed 
partly in Berlin and partly in travel through Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland. After practising 
as an attorney at Hamburg from 1826 to 1880, he 
was appointed assistant professor at Halle, where 
he remained until 1842, when he was called to Bres- 
lau as full professor. In 1854 he was transferred to 
Kiel. Wilda, who was the founder of comparative 
jurisprudence, was the author of the following 
works: "Das Gildewesen im Mittelalter" (Halle, 
1831; 2d ed., Berlin, 1838); and “ Das Strafrecht der 
Germanen" (Halle, 1842), a volume forming the 
second part of his "Geschichte des Deutschen 
Rechtes." In 1888 he founded, in collaboration 
with Reyscher, the “Zeitschrift für Deutsches 
Recht,” which was published first at Tübingen and 
later at Leipsic, and was discontinued in 1861. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jüdisches Athencum, pp. 244-245; Meyers 
Konversations-Lexikon ; Brockhaus Konversations-Lex- 
ikon, 

S 


WILDERNESS (Hebr. “horbah” [Jer. vii. 84; 
Isa. xlviii. 21], “yeshimon ” [Isa. xlviii. 19; Deut. 
xxxii. 10; Ps. lxxviii. 40]. “midbar” [very fre- 
quently], “‘arabah” [generally in poetic speech and 
as a parallel to * midbar"], “ziyyah” [Ps. lxxviii. 
11], “tohu” [Ps. evii. 40; Job xii. 24; Deut. xxxii. 
10], *shammah," * shemamah ” [Isa. v. 9; Jer. xlii. 
18; Ezek. xxxv. 7], *sharab" [Isa. xxxv. 7; R. V., 
“glowing sand?]): An examination of the Hebrew 
terms rendered “ wilderness ” or * desert? in the Eng- 
lish versions shows that these translations are inade- 
quate and misleading. “Horbah” implies violent 
destruction; and it is more exactly rendered by 
“waste places" (Ps. cii. 7[A. V. 6]) or “desolation ? 
(Jer. xliv. 2). The latter term also expresses more 
accurately the connotation of “yeshimon” and 
“shammah ” or “shemamah,” while “tohu” conveys 
the idea of chaotic confusion (Jer. iv. 23; Job xxvi. 
T) "'Arabah" comes nearer to the meaning of the 
English “desert” (Isa. xxxv. 1; Jer. li. 48); "ziy- 
- yah” implies the absence or dearth of water (Ps. 
Ixiii. 2 [A. V. 1]); while the more probable render- 


ii. 2). 


ing of “sharab” is “mirage” (see Isa. xxxv. 7, R. 
V., marginal reading). In so far as the Hebrew 
terms do not imply artificial desolation and destruc. 
tion, they connote a stretch of uncultivated land 
suitable for grazing and occupied by nomads (Num, 
xiv. 38), as is clear both from the etymology of the 
word " midbar," and from the fact that it and its 
synonyms usually denote the wilderness of the wan- 
dering or Exodus. Such a midbar occasionally 
existed in the very midst of land under tillage 
(Gen. xxxvii. 22), and again was found at the bor. 
ders as a transition from cultivated to uncultivated 
districts (Deut. iv. 43; I Sam. xvii. 28). 

This "wilderness" is described as without ani- 
mate occupants (Deut. xxxii. 10), or as a district 
where no man is found (Jer. ii. 6; ix. 1, 11; Job 
xxxviii. 20) and where sowing is not carried on (Jer, 
It is an abandoned stretch (Isa. xxvii. 
10; comp. vi. 12, vii, 16) without protection (Ps. lv, 
S8 [A. V. 7]), and a thirsty land (Ezek. xix. 18; Job 
xxx. 9, R. V.) devoid of vegetation (Hos. ii, 3; 
Isa. xli. 19). These terrors play upon the fancy of 
the people (Isa. xxx. 6; comp. “Z. D. P. V." iii. 114 
et $eg.). Some parts of the wilderness are character- 
ized as “ne’ot” (Jer. xxiii. 10), or pastures, and 
others as “‘arabot,” or dry, barren stretches (II Sam. 
xv. 28), or as “harerim,” or stony table-lands (Jer. 
xii. 12, xvii. 6). The wilderness is the home of wild 
animals (“ziyyim”; Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14), inclu- 
ding wild asses (Jer. ii. 24), and thorns grow there 
(Judges viii. 7, 16) as well as the heather (Jer, 
xvii. 6, xlviii. 6). 

The term “midbar” is applied to the district of 
the Hebrews' wanderings between the Exodus and 
the conquest of Palestine. This region stretched 
south of Palestine in or on the border of the Negeb; 
separate parts of it are called the wildernesses of 
Sin, Shur, Kadesh, and the like. The wilder- 
ness between Canaan and the Euphrates is repeat- 
edly mentioned in prophetic writings (Ezek. xx. 85; 
Isa. xl. 3), and some portions of it are named in 
Num. xxi. 11, 13 and Judges xi. 22. The wilderness | 
referred to in Josh. xv. 61 is that of Judah, which 
comprised the eastern declivity of the mountainous 
region toward the Dead Sea. The character of this 
district illustrates most strikingly the great variety 
of localities designated in Biblical usage as wilder- 
nesses; for in it were pastures (II Chron. xxvi. 10), 
caves (I Sam. xxiv. 8), and cities (Josh. xv. 61), 
though it contained also barren rocks and precipices. 
This wilderness of Judah included the wildernesses of 
Maon (I Sam. xxiii. 24) and Ziph (2b. xxiii 14). 
Connected with it to the north were the wildernesses 
of Gibeah (Judges xx. 42), Michmash (I Sam. 
xii. 18), Ai (Josh. viii. 15), and Beth-aven (čb. 
xviii. 12). E. G. H. 


WILDERNESS, WANDERINGS IN THE. 
—Biblical Data: Next to the Exodus, the remem- 
brance of the wanderings in the desert for a period 
corresponding to the life of a generation (see Forty) is 
central to the historic consciousness of Israel. 
Hence the scene of these migrations is often called 
“the” wilderness (“ ha-midbar ”) par excellence (Ex. 
ii. 18, xiv. 11; Num. xxxii. 18; Deut. i. 31; comp. 
Judges xi. 16, 18; Amos ii. 10; et aj). This wil- 
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derness corresponds to that designated as Arabia 
Petrea by the Greco-Roman geographers. The 
story of the Hebrews’ wanderings is related in: (1) 
Ex. xiv.-xix. 24, 82, comprising the stations from 
the time Israel left Egypt to the promulgation of 

the Law on Sinai; and Num. x. 11- 


Stages of xxii. 1, giving those from the revela- 
Wan- tion to the arrival of the people oppo- 
derings. site Jericho; (2) Deut. i. 2, 19 et seq. ; 


ii. ; iii. 6 e£ seq. (comp. xxxiv.), which 
are without chronological order, but begin with the 
desert of Sinai (Horeb) and extend to the incursion 
into the land ot the Amorites; (8) Num. xxxiii. 5- 
50, cataloguing the camping stations on the march 
from Rameses to Jericho. The last-mentioned list 
differs from the data in Exodus and Numbers in so 
far as it inserts eighteen stations between Hazeroth 
(Num. xi. 85) and Kadesh or Sin (Num. xii. 16; xiii. 
2, 21; xx. 1) that are not mentioned in the historical 
narratives, while the stations enumerated in Num. 
xi. 1 et seq. ; xxi. 16, 19 are omitted. Other, smaller 
divergences appear between Num. xxxiii. 30 e£ seq. 
and Deut. x. 6, and between Num. xx. 22 et seq. 
and the same passage of Deuteronomy. 
— Critical View: The discrepancies just referred 
to have been noticed by all commentators, and vari- 
ous theories have been advanced to account for them. 
The favorite explanation of the precritical scholars 
was that the historical narratives contain only the 
names of the localities at which something occurred 
worth chronicling, while the fuller list includes all 
the points touched on the march. But this assump- 
tion was recognized as insufficient, especially by 
Goethe (* Westoestl. Divan”), who urged the opin- 
ion that the eighteen stations were fic- 


Forty titious and were inserted merely to 
Stations carry out the theory that Israel wan- 
in Forty  dered about in the wilderness forty 

Years. years and had one station for every 


year. Most of the names of the sta- 
tions can not be located topographically, and com- 
parison of the data shows that the order of the sta- 
tions varies as well as the events connected with 
them. 

In P a clearly chronological scheme is carried out, 
the duration of the wanderings being calculated ac- 
curately by days, months, and years. On the fif- 
teenth of the first month the Israelites started out 
from Rameses (Num. xxxiii. 8); on the fifteenth of 
the second month they reached the wilderness of 
SIN (Ex. xvi. 1); in the third month they arrived at 
that of Sinai (Ex. xix. 1), the exact day having been 
expunged by a later hand (see Dillmann, Commen- 
tary, ed. Ryssel, p. 209); on the first of the first 
month of the second year the Tabernacle was erected 
(Ex. xl. 1, 17); ete. But these chronological data 
conflict with Num. xiv. 84 (conp. Num. 1. 1, x. 11, 
xiii. 25, xx. 1, xxxiii. 88; and PARAN; SiN) The 
forty years correspond to the forty daysof the spies, 
and they are reckoned at one time from the Exodus, 
and again from the return.of the spies. Still, P did 
not invent the number forty; it must have been 
based on an old tradition that the generation of the 
Exodus perished in the wilderness (Deut. i. 3: ii. 7; 
vili. 9, 4; xxix. 4; Josh. xiv. 7, 10; Amos ii. 10, v. 
20; Neh. ix. 21; Ps. xcv. 10). l 
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But at the back of this tradition lies the historical 
fact that before and after the exodus from Egypt 
many of the tribes and clans of Israel moved about 

as nomads in this region, and were 


Historical only gradually welded together into a 
Foun- union sufficiently close to givesupport 
dation. to the effort of some of their number 


to gain a foothold across the Jordan. 
Many of the names are those of stations in which 
even in historic days the nomadic tribes would en- 
camp, being connected with oases (e.g., ELIM). Other 
names gave rise to legends, e.g., MARA (Ex. xv. 93) 
and Taberah (Num. xi. 3); and a few are explained 
variously, e.g., Massah and MERIAH (Ex. xvii. 2, 
7; Num. xx. 18; Deut. xxxiii. 8; see PARAN and 
KADESH; comp. Num. xiii. 3, 26a and 25. xiii. 26b; 
Deut. i. 19, Josh. xiv. 6, and Num. xx. 1; Deut. i. 
46, Num. xiv. 25, and Deut. ii. 14, for the difficul- 
ties in the way of harmonizing the divergent state- 
ments of the sources [Wellhausen, * Prolegomena," 
iv. 849]). "The religious or, to be more exact, irre- 
ligious anti-Moses and anti- Yuwn attitude of Israel 
in the wilderness (Ex. xxxii.; Num. xi., Xiv., XX., 
xxv.) reflects the conditions of a later historical: 
period. Many of the occurrences are outgrowths of 
the natural tendency to impute greatness and mira- 
cles to the heroic generations (Ex. xvi., xvii. 5, xxiii. 
20; Num. ix. 1à e£ seg., xx. 8; Deut. viii. 4: seealso 
MANNA; QUAIL; comp. Hosea ii. 16, 17; ix. 10; 
Deut. xxxii. 10; Ezek. xvi. 8; Jer. ii. 2; Amos: 


v. 20). E. G. H. 
WILENKIN. See MINSKI, NicoLar MAKSIM- 
OVICH. 


WILENKIN, GREGORY: Russian govern- 
ment official; born at Tsarskoye-Selo, near St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, Feb. 22, 1864. He is a member of an 
ancient Russian Jewish family which has held landed 
estates for the last two centuries, and he counts 
among his ancestors many who distinguished them- 
selves for their charitable work. The name of one 
of his female ancestors, Blema Wilenkin, is still 
remembered in the Jewish community of Minsk, 
whence the family originally came. At the end of 
the eighteenth century she bequeathed a house (still 
in existence) at Minsk to be used as a “ Klaus”; and 
she left another house for the use of impoverished 
Russian Jews at Jerusalem. 

After completing his studies in the gymnasium of 
his native town, Wilenkin matriculated first at the 
University of Dorpatand afterward at the University 
of St. Petersburg, where he studied law. In 1887 
heentered the government service in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and was sent on a scientific mis- 
sion to England to study the organization of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge; he went also to 
Paris to investigate its system of primary schools. 
His report on the schools was published, and the 
French government bestowed on him the rank of 
* Officier d'Académie" in recognition of this work, 
On his return to St. Petersburg in 1895, Witte, then 
minister of finance, invited Wilenkin to leave the 
Ministry of Public Instruction for the Ministry of 
Finance, and appointed him assistant financial agent 
of the Russian government in London. Wilenkin 
served in that post over nine years, and in May, 1904, 
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was appointed financial agent of the Russian govern- 
ment at Washington, D. "Q., being attached to the 

Russian embassy “there. | 
Wilenken's works include * Monometalism and Bi- 
metalism " and “ The Financial and Political Organi- 
zation of Contemporary England and the Commercial 
and Political Organization of Contemporary Russia.” 

A. 


WILKESBARRE: County-seat and principal 


city of Luzerne county, Pa. Evidence points to 1888 
as the date of arrival of the first Jewish settlers, 
among whom Martin Long, a Bavarian, was the most 
prominent. Two years laterasociety was organized 
for occasional worship, and until 1849 the incipient 
congregation held its services in various rooms. In 
August of that year it dedicated its first synagogue 
under the auspices of Moses Strasser, Isaac Leeser of 
Philadelphia, and Samuel Isaacs of New York. In 
1857 the community was incorporated as the Con- 
gregation B'nai B'rith. Its earlier pulpit history is 
practically the record of the service of Herman Ru- 
bin, reader and teacher from 1838 to 1882. His suc- 
cessors have been David Stern, Victor Rundbacken, 


Israel Joseph, and the present incumbent, Marcus . 


Salzman (1905). 

The rise of the younger generation g cavea decided 
impetus to the growing tendency toward Reform, 
which resulted in the adoption of the Einhorn rit- 
ual. This yielded, in its turn, to the Union Prayer- 
Book. B’nai B'rith, the largest congregation in the 
city, is the only Reform organization. 

Until 1871 B’nai B’rith was the only congregation 
in Wilkesbarre, but in that year the first effor ts were 
made to unite the Orthodox Jews. 'The organization, 
little more than a minyan, became the parent of the 
congregations B'nai Jacob and Holche Yosher, which 
"vere formed in 1881, although their synagogues were 
not built until 1886 and 1887 respectively. In 1902 
a fourth synagogue was dedicated to the use of the 
youngest congregation, Oheb Zedek (Anshe Ungarn). 

The Jewish educational, philanthropic, and social 
activities of the city are entrusted to the following 
institutions: the religious and Hebrew schools, the 
Synagogue Industrial School, branch lodges of the 
leading Jewish orders, the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation, the social and literary clubs, four aid soci- 
eties, a free loan association, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of Jewish Congregations (which aids the work 
of the Industrial Removal Office), 

With this equipment the community is an impor- 
tant center of Jewish activity in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, reaching out to Hazleton, Plymouth, Pitts- 
ton, and the smaller towns in the vicinity. The Jews 
of Wilkesbarre now (1905) number about 1,800, or 
about 8 per cent of the total population. 

A, M. SAL. 

WILL or TESTAMENT (Latin, "testamen- 
tum” ; Greek, óia07xj, which latter word is often 
found in the Mishnah and the Baraita [*pnv1; see 
B. B. 162b: “One diatheke annuls another ”]): The 
legal instrument by which a person disposes of his 
property, or of a part thereof, and which takes effect 
after his death, but the provisions of which may be 
changed or revoked at any time before death. 

The ordinary substitute for the last will and tes- 
tament in Jewish law answers to the " gift by reason 
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of death," something like the * donatio causa mortis " 

of the Roman law, called in the Mishnah * gift of 
one lying sick” (* mattenat shekib mera‘”), which 
has been briefly mentioned under GIFTS IN RABBIN- 
ICAL Law. 

The notices of wills in the Mishnah (B. B. viii. 5, 
6; ix. 6, 7) are scanty; and in the discussion upon 
them there are very few baraitot. The discrepancies 
as to detailsamong later authorities are wide, and run 
back to the fundamental questions “How far can 
an owner of property, by his declaration, set aside 
or change the rules of succession laid downin Num. 
xxvii?" and, more particularly, “Can he abridge 
the rights of the first-born declared in Deut. xxi. 17?" 
This verse speaks of “the day when he gives their 
heritage to his sons,” and only restrains the father 


from robbing the first-born of his double share; 
| which implies that the father may 
Biblical make, otherwise, an unequal division 
Founda- among hissonsor, when he has no sons, 
tions. an unequal division among his daugh- 


ters. As R Johanan ben Baroka puts it 
in the Mishnah, * If the ancestor says, ' Such a person 
shall be my heir,’ and such a person is capable of in- 
heriting, his wordsare valid; if the person is not fit to 
inherit, his words are void ” (B. B. viii. 5). The later . 
Babylonian authorities (see B. B. 180a) follow R. Jo- 
hanan’s opinion, though he was in the minority. 

But the Talmud nowhere defines how the choice 
among heirsof the same class.may be made, whether 
in writing or by word of mouth; it is intimated (B. 
B. 118a) only that it should be done in daytime, not 
by night. The later authorities, while declaring 
that R. Johanan's opinion is the law, aeprive it of 
almost all its force by restricting to persons dan- 
gerously sick this power of choosing an heir, that 
is, to those who s dispose of their property by 
gift “causa mortis." On the contrary, they require 
no written instrument for the purpose of giving to 
one son what belongs toall the sons; they here give 
greater weight to an oral command, holding that 
where a man * writes over" his estate to one son 
among several, he only makes him a trustee for all 
the sons (B. B. 180b); and if he makes a deed (“she- 
tar?) with a view to its taking effect only after his 
death, the effect may be nil, since a man’s deed can 
not be delivered after his death. "Thus particular 
precautions are necessary to avoid making the wri- 
ting down of a testamentary disposition destructive 
of its purposes. 

The Hebrew word corresponding to Ouf, 
whether written or spoken, is “zawwa’ah” (—" 
command”); but it is hardly ever used in legal dis- 
cussions, either in the Talmud or in the codes. 
Where the testator was the father of the beneficia- 
ries, the will had, in addition to its legal effect, a great 
moral weight, it being deemed the duty of children 
to respect the desires of their deceased father, or 
even of more distant ancestors. That this princi- 

ple originated in Biblical times is evi- 

The ‘‘ Zaw- denced by the faithful obedience of © 
waah.” the Rechabites to the rules laid down 
for them by their ancestor Rechab 

(Jer. xxxv. 6-19). In this sense the written " zaw- 
wa'ah " became an important element in the Jewish 
literature of the Middle Ages, down even to the sev- 
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enteenth century. But such an instrument, if writ- 
ten during good health, had only a moral sanction, 
even as to the disposal of property, which the civil 
judge could not enforce: 

An owner of property can make a revocable dis- 
position, taking effect after death, only in the form of 
a “gift of him who lies sick”; in other words, such 


a disposition can be made only when death is ap- , 


parently very near; and if the danger present at the 
time of the gift passes away, the gift is ipso facto 
revoked. But this kind of gift differs very broadly 
from the “donatio causa mortis," which has been 
adopted by the probate and equity courts from the 
Roman law into the laws of England. and America; 
for the latter gift is valid only when followed by de- 
livery or such other formalities as the nature of the 
thing given demands in gifts “inter vivos,” while 
the Talmudic gift “causa mortis” requires no for- 
mality whatever, not even an appeal to the bystand- 
ers, as, “ You are my witnesses that I give this to 
NN.” . a 

There is this difference between the “gift of one 
iying sick” and a true testament: while the latter 
disposes of all that the testator owns at the moment 
of death, the other takes effect only on the prop- 
erty which the donor has at the time of the gift. 
Thus, if a man says, “My wife shall take a son’s 
share,” though the share may be increased or may 
be lessened by the subsequent death or birth of sons, 
it will be only a share in the property which the 
donor owned when he spoke the words (B. B. 128b). 
Says the Mishnah (B. B. viii. 5): “If one says, ‘A, 
my first-born, shall not have a double share,’ or, 
‘My son B shall not inherit among his brethren,’ it 
is without effect; for he declares against what is 
written in the Torah. But if he divides his estate 
among his sons by his words, giving more to one 
than to another, or making the first-born equal to 
the others, his words are valid; only he must not 
speak of it as ‘inheritance,’ but must call it ‘gift’ 
somewhere in his spoken or written words." 

The technical formula “gift of one lying sick” 
(*shekib mera‘”; this Aramaic phrase is used in 
the Mishnah) really denotes the revocable gift; and 

as the removal of the danger revokes 

Gift ‘‘Causa the gift, it was usual for the witnesses 

Mortis.” to it to draw up a minute containing 

the following or equivalent words: 

“This gift was made when he was sick and lay on 

his bed: and from this sickness he departed for his 
eternal home.” 

R. Eliezer, who represents in the Mishnah the 
position that the gift “causa-mortis” is not effective 
without “kinyan,” cites the well-known incident of 
aman of Meron (Galicia) at Jerusalem who wished 
to make a gift of movable property to an absent 
friend, and found no legal way except to buy a 
piece of land and then to make a deed conveying the 


land and the movable property together to his friend ; . 


he is told in answer that the man proposing to make 
the gift was evidently in good health (B. B. 156b; 
comp. Yer. Pe'ah 17d). 

The gift of one who is sick is, as stated above, 
valid without the specific acts which ordinarily are 
necessary to pass a title; e.g., in the case of land or 
slaves, without deed, payment of price, or occupa- 


tion; in the case of movable property, without 
“pulling”; in the case of demands, without the 
“meeting of three”; and the heirs can not release a 
demand that has been thus given away. While, 
according to the Mishnah, the majority uphold the 
position that such a gift can be made without kin- 
yan and without writing only on the Sabbath, the 
contrary opinion, that the writing can be dispensed 
with on week-days also, prevailed afterward: and 
the Talmud declares that the words of the sick man 
must be deemed just as effectual as if they were 
written, sealed, and delivered. However, even the 
Mishnah cites the case of the “mother of Rokel’s 
sons," who told her sons to give her valuable cloak 
to her daughter, the wish being enforced after her 
death. | | 

Where the sick man gives away his whole estate 
with those formalities by which titles pass (kin- 
yan), the act is nevertheless treated as revocable and 
as taking eifect only on the donor's death; but, if 
he sets aside for himself *any land whatever" (ac- 
cording to the Mishnah) or *any movable property 
whatever" (aecording to later authorities), the gift 
is valid and irrevocable. The Talmud, however, 
provides that the part reserved must be sufficient to 
enable him to earn his living. Still the bystanders 
are encouraged to help the sick man in passing 
title to the donees whenever he desires to do so, on 
the ground that it will tend to calm his mind; and 
they may do this even on the Sabbath, so far as it 
can then be Jawfully done; but it could hardly have 
been the intent of the sages to encourage a course of 
action which would leave the sick man penniless in 
case he should recover. 

The most effective method of making a gift is to 


acknowledge the property right of the intended 
donee as already in force; e.g., one may acknowledge 
that one owes A a thousand zuzim, or such a horse, 
or such a slave; or that a certain sum in the hands 


of a named person (the sick man’s debtor) belongs 


to A. If the sick man wishes to giveanything toan 


idolater, he can do it only in this way, as a direct 
gift would not be enforced by a Jewish court. R. 
Marce, the son of Issur the convert, was begotten 
“not in holiness” (7.e., he was begotten before his 
father's conversion); therefore when Issur wished 
to leave him a sum of money then in the hands of a 
debtor, which money represented the bulk of his es- 
tate, he was told that it was against the policy of 
the Law to permit him to leave his estate by gift 
*eausa mortis" to a son incapable of inheriting it 
(see DERELICTS). A way out of the difficulty was 
then shown him; this was to acknowledge before 
the witnesses that the sum of money already be- 
longed to R. Marc. It seems that the heirs are 
estopped by the acknowledgment of the ancestor 

and can not question its truth. 
A dispute may arise between a donor who wishes 
to resume his gift after possession thereof has been 
given or the title thereto has otherwise 


Resump- passed, and the donee, the former as- 
tion serting that he was dangerously sick, 
of Gift. and that the gift, being made “causa 


mortis,” is revocable, while the do- 
nee says, “ You were in good health, and your gift 
is irrevocable.” A dispute may also arise be- 
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tween the donor’s heirs and the donee, in the case of 
a gift not completed by kinyan, the former saying, 
“ He recovered from the sickness in which he made 
the gift, and afterward died from another cause.” 
The masters of the Mishnah differed as to the burden 
of proof; but finally the old rule of the Hillelites 
prevsiled: “The estate remains according to its oc- 
cupation,” or, it might be said, “its presumption.” 
That is, if the things given away remain in the pos- 
session of the donor or his heirs, the burden of proof 
is on the donee; if they are in the possession of the 
donec, the burden of proof is on the donor or his 
heirs. Where a testament in writing is found on 
the person of a dead man, in the absence of other 
evidence it amounts to nothing; for though the 
. * gift of one lying sick” is good without delivery of 
the deed, the testator may have intended a delivery, 
and such delivery is impossible after his death. 

The thing given “causa mortis" is as much sub- 
ject to the donor's debts, or to his widow's jointure, 
as property that has descended to the heirs. If sev- 
eral sums are given in such words (spoken or written) 
as, “So much to A, afterward so much to D," etc., 
the last-named donee must first yield his gift to the 
testator's creditors; but in the abseuce of words of 
postponement, the several donees lose proportion- 
ately if, through the decedent's debts, or for any 
cause, the estate falls short of the necessary value. 

Should a sick man send money or valuables to a 
person at a distance, and the messenger find such 
person dead, tho gift is valid and goes to the heirs 
of the latter, if at the time of the delivery to the 
messenger the donee was alive; but if he was then 
dead, the gift is void, and the thing goes back to 
the donor's heirs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Yad, Zekiyyanh, viii.-xii.; Caro, 


Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 246, 250-258, 281 et seq. 
E. C, L. N. D. 


WILLIAM OF AUVERGNE. 
LAUME OF AUVERGNE. 


WILLIAM OF NORWICH: Alleged victim 
of ritual murder by Jews at Norwich in 1144. He 
may therefore claim to be the protomartyr of this 
class of pseudo-martyrdom. According to the boy’s 
own family, he was enticed away on Monday, March 
21, 1144, to become a scuilion of the Archdeacon of 
Norwich, and was not heard of again till Saturday, 
March 26, when his uncle, cousin, and brother found 
his body, covered with sand, in Thorpe Wood, near 
Norwich, with the head shaven and with marks of 
puncture by thorns. Although there were signs of 
life in the body, it was reburied in the same place; 
and Godwin Sturt, the boy’s uncle, at the next 
synod, accused the Jews of having murdered Will- 
jam, whereupon the prior of Lewis Priory claimed 
the body as that of a martyr, and the canons of Nor- 
wich Cathedral seized it for themselves. The boy’s 
brother Robert and his uncle Godwin were ap- 
pointed officials in the monastery on the strength of 
their relationship to the martyr; and his mother was 
buried in the graveyard of the monastery, some- 
what to the scandal of the monks. No action was 
taken against the accused Jews, though it was as- 
serted that the boy William had been seen entering 
the house of a Jew named Deusaie or Eleazar, and 


See GUIL- 


a report was brought from Theobald, a converted 
Jew of Cambridge, that it was the custom of Jews 
to sacrifice a boy at Passover at some place chosen 
by lot, and that the lot for that year had fallen on 
Norwich. This is the first historical occurrence of 
the myth of the BLoop ACCUSATION. The royal 
sheriff, in whose jurisdiction the Jews were, refused 
to take notice of the accusation, although he was 
himself indebted to the Jews, and would have been 
benefited personally if they had been proved guilty, 

It has been suggested that the boy’s relatives in a 
fit of religious exaltation attempted to gain Increased 
sanctity for themselves and for the lad by making 
him undergo the form of crucifixion on Good Fri- 
day, March 25; that, during the process, the boy 
had fallen into a fit, which had alarmed his relatives, 
who thereupon buried him in Thorpe Wood, near 
their residence ; and that, to divert suspicion, they ac- 
cused the Jews, although the process of crucifixion 
would be quite unfamiliar to them, and obtained 
some sort of confirmation from the convert Theobald. 
Later, the legend of the martyr was considerably de- 
veloped by Thomas of Capgrade (d. 1494). It was 
claimed that the Jews had been met as they were 
carrying the body in a bag to Thorpe Wood, on the 
opposite side from the Jewry outside the city, which 
they would have had to traverse. The person who 
thus encountered them kept silence, it was alleged, at 
the order of the sheriff, who had been bribed by the 
Jews. On his refusal to testify, a fierce light from 
heaven pointed out the place of martyrdom to a man, 
who found the lad's body disfigured with stigmata 
and hanging from a tree. Nothing of all this is 
found in the earliest form of the legend as related 
by Thomas of Monmouth, although{the supernatural 
light appeared in Germany (Pertz, “ Scriptores," 
vi. 472), whither the story was carried and where it 
had numerous repetitions. See BLoop ACCUSATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 19-21, 
256-258 ; idem, in J. Q. R. ix. 748-755; Jessop and James, The 
Life and Miracles of William of Norwich by Thomas of 
Monmouth, Cambridge, 1897. J 


WILLOW: Any tree or shrub of the genus Sa- 
liv. Willows and poplars are numerous in Pales- 
tine. In all regions the white willow (Salie alba) 
and the Euphrates poplar (Populus Huphratica) oc- 
cur with great frequency, while the crack-willow 
(Salix fragilis) and the white poplar (Populus alba) 
are also common. On the banks of the Jordan aud 
in the valleys of the Dead Sea grow the Satie safsaf 
and its variety, the Saliv hierochuntica. The fol- 
lowing species also occur, although less frequently: 
black willow (Salis nigricans) at Amanus, near Bei- 
rut; French willow (Salix triandra) at Al-Zib; Salix 


alba, var. latifolia, near Beirut and the Dead Sea; 


var. tntegrifolia near 'Aintab; goat-willow (Salix 
caprea) on Lebanon; Salix alba, var. Libanotica; 
Salix pedicellata near Damascus and in Cœle-Syria; 
black poplar (Populus nigra); weeping willow (5a- 
liv Dabylonica); and Lombardy poplar (Populus 
pyramidalis). The “willows” of the Bible (m*2*W, 
Isa. xv. 7, xliv. 4, and Ps. exxxvii. 2; bn 83V, 
Lev. xxiii. 40 and Job xl. 22) were the Euphrates 
poplars, although the Mishnah interprets p'2^y as 
“willows,” despite the Talmudic traces that the wil- 
low had previously been termed MbYDY¥ (comp. 
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Ezek. xvii, 5). 43235 (Gen. xxx. 87; Hos. iv. 18; 
the 125 of the Targum) is not the officinal storax 


(Styrax officinalis), but the white poplar: (Populus . 


alba). See PLANTS. 


The Feast of Tabernacles requires, according to 


the Bible, “willows of the brook,” the Karaites and 
recent exegetes regarding this as applying to the 
booths themselves, while rabbinical tradition refers 
it to the accessory decorations for the festival. One 
tannaitic tradition seems to show that the Biblical 
“willow of the brook” had leaves serrate like a 
sickle, while the variety with leaves dentate like a 
saw was rejected. Another tannaitic tradition, 
however, states that many may be used only when 
they have red twigs and lanceolate leaves, they be- 
ing unavailable if they have white twigs and round 
leaves. Babli combines these traditions, and identi- 
fies the former of the two varieties of willow with 
the pny, while the useless willow is the MBYD¥ 
(Euphrates poplar). The tannaitic description of the 
|. tray corresponds to the trembling poplar, or aspen 
(Populus tremula), and even more closely to the 
Salix safsaf, or the French willow (Saliw triandra). 
Still another variety is the Nob, a willow with 
red twigs and an oblong, sickle-shaped leaf, proba- 
bly the white willow (Salóv alba), and which an- 
swers to the tannaitic requirements. 

The ruling of Babli concerning the available varie- 
ties of the willow was naturally adopted by the codi- 
fiers, such as Maimonides. Joseph Caro, however, 
followed by Mordecai Jaffe, dissented, claiming that 
the usage was at variance with the phraseology of 
the Halakah, since all willow twigs are green, al- 
though they become red after sufficient exposure to 
the sun, so that it is inadmissible to reject twigs be- 
cause they are green, and not red. 

In addition to the species of willow unavailable 
in themselves, twigs were forbidden which had been 
placed under the ban, or which had been stolen or 
cut, or had become dry, though twigs whose leaves 
had partly fallen or withered might be used. Wil- 
lows were also used independently on the Feast of 
Tabernacles as a shield for the altar, and were car- 
ried in the processions which took place daily, or, 
after the destruction of the Temple, on the seventh 
day, the “willow of the brook” receiving the name 
of “hosanna " from the processional shout. 

Willow twigs were used for weaving baskets and 
similar utensils, peeled twigs being employed for 
the finer grades; while the wood of the willow and 
poplar was made into troughs, etc. The galls on 
the leaves of the willow served to dye veils, and the 
cotton of the seeds of the female willow and poplar 
was made into an inferior grade of lamp-wick. 

The Haggadah is concerned with the willow only 
so far as it forms part of the festal bush, in which 
the “willow of the brook” symbolizes: (1) God; 
(2) the impious and the ignorant of Israel, who have 
neither righteousness nor knowledge, as the willow 
has neither taste nor smell; (8) Joseph and Rachel, 
who, like the willow, faded before the rest; (4) the 
Sanhedrin, the pair of twigs typifying the two sec- 
retaries; (b) the mouth, on account of the labiate 
leaves, All four trees symbolize the beneficence of 
the rain which they cause; they fulfil their purpose 
when two fragrant and two scentless varieties of 
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trees are combined. These metaphors are repeated 
frequently in synagogal poetry and in homiletic lit- 
erature, with little change or addition, even in mod- 
ern times. 

E. G. H. I. Lo. 

WILMERSDÖRFFER, MAX, RITTER 
VON: Bavarian financier and philanthropist; born 
at Bayreuth April 8, 1824; died at Munich Dec. 26, 
1903. Atan early age he entered the Munich bank- 
ing firm of his uncle, J. W. Oberndórffer, whose 
daughter he married. He was appointed consul- 
general of Saxony and decorated with the Bavarian 
cross of St. Michael and with the crosses of ihe 
Saxon Order of Merit and the Order of Albrecht, 
while in 1888 he was made a knight of the Order of 
the Bavarian Crown. He also received the title of 
privy commercial councilor from both Saxony and 
Bavaria. Aman of high education, well read in the 
German classics, he was an authority on numismatics, - 
as well as a patron of art and of many charitable 
institutions. Asastrict Jew, he also took a great 
interest in the affairs of the Jewish congregation of 
Munich, whose president he was in 1864 and 1865. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deutsche Israelitische Zeitung, Regens- 
purg, 1904, No.1; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1904, No. 1. 


WILMINGTON. See NonTH CAROLINA. 


WILNA: Ancient Lithuanian city, capital of the 
district of the same name; situated on the rivers 
Vilia and Vileika, about 200 miles southeast from 
Libau on the Baltic, and 486 miles southwest from 
St. Petersburg. A Jewish settlement existed there 
in the fourteenth century. The writer Narbutt, in 
his history of Wilna, states that as early as the reign 
of the Lithuanian chief Gedimin (1316-41) there 
was a large Jewish community in the place, and 
that the space occupied by the streets inhabited by 

Jews was about one-fifth of the area 


Earliest of the whole city. From fully reliable 
Set- data accessible to him, Narbutt even 
tlement. specified the names of the streets then 


inhabited by Jews. The historian Bia- 
linsky writes that under the reign of Olgerd (1945- 
1377) the Jewish community of Wilna was consider- 
able. This opinion is expressed also by the writers 
Krashewsky, Kraushaar, Scherewsky (in his book 
upon the Jewish records of the city of Wilna), and 
Vassilievsky. The last-named historian claims that 
at the end of the sixteenth century the Jewish com- 
munity of Wilna numbered from 10,000 to 15,000. 
Bershadski, in his historical sketch (in * Voskhod,” 
1881) of the Jewish community of Wilna, shows that 
the records preserved in the archives evidence the 
existence of a Jewish community at Wilna since the 
second half of the sixteenth century, but not before. 
He states authoritatively that he was unable to find 
any trace in official sources of the existence of a 
recognized Jewish congregation before that date. 
From scattered indications extant in various He- 
brew writings the conclusion may be drawn that 
Bershadski's opinion, to the effect that a large 
Jewish community represented by a rabbi is trace- 
able only to the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is nearer the truth than the others. In the re- 
sponsa of R. Solomon Luria of Lublin (second half 
of 16th cent.) there is found the following: 
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" We, the undersigned, hereby certify and witness with our 
-signatures that whereas we have been chosen as judges to decide 
the controversy which has taken place at Wilna between R. 

Isaac b. Jacob and R. Jonah b. Isaac, in the matter of the taxa- 
tion of Polotzk, and whereas the disputant parties appeared be- 
fore us, and the aforesaid R. Jonah has given to the aforesaid 
R. Isaac security in bebaif of R. Abraham b. Jacob and his brother 


R. Menahem. ... 
** Sioned at the city of Wilna, on the first day of the week, the 
ith of Shebat, in the year 5316 [1556] : 
t Menahem b. Eliakim Triseash. 
H Weshullam b. Jehiel. 
t Meshullam b. Judah.” 


In none of the rabbinical writings is mention made 
of these rabbis; but the litigants, R. Jonah b. Isaac, 
R. Abraham b. Jacob and his brother Menahem (or 
Mendel), are mentioned in the official records, and 
 urecited by Bershadski (* Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv,” 
No. 69) as the tax-farmers for certain localities, ap- 
- pointed by the Polish king in 1556. In the responsa of 
Joel ha-Levi Sirkes (BaH), second collection (Koretz 
1785), the closing . paragraph of section 75 has the 
following: * The above is the testimony given 
before us by Jacob b. R. Menahem Kaz. Signed 
in the city of Wilna, on the fourth day of the 
week, twenty-third day of Tammuz, in the year 
5323 [1563]. Jonathan b. R. Samuel, Eliezer b. R. 
Joel, Menahem b. R. Samuel Margolis.” In the ex- 
change of correspondence on leg eal questions of Ma- 
HaRaM of Lublin (Metz, 17769), the closing paragraph 
of section 7 reads: “By this means the murderer 
was caught as set forth in full in the testimony 
taken at the city of Wilna, on the third day of the 
weck, on the twentieth of Tammuz, in the year 5558 
[1593].” The fact, therefore, that the Jewish commu- 
nity of Wilna was represented by several rabbis, 
and not by one, as small communities are, is con- 
clusive proof that the community was at that time 
| considerable. 

` There is evidence also that Jews resided in Wilna 
in still earlier periods. 
plenipotentiary of the Grand Duke of Moscow, in a 
letter to King Casimir, complained of the excessive 


tax imposed upon merchants traveling | 
to and from Moscow through Wilna 


Early. 
‘Records. by the Jewish lessee of taxes Michael 
Danilow (* Regesty i Nadpisi,” i., No. 
$08, St. Petersburg, 1899). In 1495 the Hehe duke 
presented to the city of Wilna some property which 
formerly had been owned by a Jew named Janischev- 
sky (7. No. 215). In 1507 King Sigismund wrote 
that he had bought various goods from the Jewish 
"merchant Michael Rebinkowitz (Yesofovich; 7. No. 
281). 
of accounts of Jewish lessees of taxes in Wilna and 
Brest-Litovsk (7), No. 234). In 1532 the Jew Joshua 
Paskowitz was appointed by King Sigismund as 
chief collector of taxes on wax in the market of 
Wilna (Bershadski, “Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv,” 
No. 140). In 1550 a certain Jewess, Fanna Kaspa- 
rova, who resided at Wilna, refused to surrender to 
the Jewish court the Jew Chatzka Issakowitz, de- 


fying the Jewish court messenger sent to take him, . 


although she had previously given bond for the ap- 
pearance of the said Issakowitz (70. No. 167). In 
1555 King Sigismund granted to a certain Jew of 
Wilna a lease for three years of the privilege of 


stamping coins (2b. No. 45). The lessees, in 1560, of 


It is known that in 1490 the 


Under the date of 1508 there are statements. 


the privilege of stamping coins in Wilna were the 
Jews Felix and Borodavka (7b. No. 125). In Sept., 
1562, a Gentile brought before a magistrate a 
charge of assault against a Jew by the name of 
Israel, the defendant being described in the complaint 
as a physician (70. No. 167). In 1568 King Sigis- 
mund issued an order commanding the Jewish com- 
munity of Wilna to pay the taxes due to the treasury 
(*Regesty i Nadpisi,” No. 557). In 1583 the Jew 
Judah Salamonowitz of Wilna paid taxes on goods 
brought by him from Lublin to Wilna, consisting of 
a truckload of wine, licorice, and linen (“ Archeo- 
graphicheski Sbornik,” part iii, p. 289). The name 


Of the Jew Moses Tomchamowitz of Wilna, secre- 
-tary of the mint, is mentioned in the records of 1587 


(“Regesty i Nadpisi,” No. 660). In 1592 the citizens 


-of Wilna attacked and destroyed the bet ha-midrash 


of Wilna (“ pee of the Community of Wilna, 
part xxviii.,-p. 52, Wilna, 1901). In 1598 King Sigis- 
mund III. dd to the Jews of Wilna the privi- 
lege of buying real estate from the noblemen of 
that city; at the same time he made many other 
concessions to them, including permission to rebuild 
the bet ha-midrash (Bershadski, in * Voskhod,” 1887). 
From the above data it is evident that there was a 
large Jewish community in Wilna in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but that until then it was’ 
insignificant. The Jews’ street in Wilna, the one 
formerly called by the name of St. Nicholas, which 
terminates at the Hospital of St. Mary, was known 
as the “Jews’ street” in 1592 (Bershadski, “ Istoria 
Yevreiskoi Obshchiny v Wilnye,” in “ Voskhod," 
1887, p. 84), and is still so called. 
In the seventeenth century the Jews in Wilna and 
in Lithuania generally enjoyed peace and. prosper- 
ity. Atthe beginning of their settle- 
In the Sev- ment in that country their relations 
enteenth with the non-Jewish population were 
Century. very friendly. Even from the orders 
given by Bogdan Chmielnicki to the 
Polish and Lithuanian magnates it is evident that up 
to that time the Lithuanian Jews lived in happiness 


-and peace, and that only the Cossacks subjected 


them to oppression and maltreatment. Butfromtliat 
time on they gradually sank into misfortune. The 
conelusion to be drawn, therefore, from the study 
of the history of the Jews of Wilna during that 
period is that the kings and rulers of Poland and 
Lithuania were considerate toward them, but that 
the non-Jewish population was extremely hostile. 
In 1686 King Ladislaus IV. granted certain impor- 
tant concessions to the Jews of Wilna, In 1669 
King Michael confirmed six privileges previously 
enjoyed by them. King John III., in 1682, per- 
mitted them to conduct their own census-taking. 
Five years Jater (1687) the same king wrote to the 
commander of his army and to the governor of 
Wilna warning them to sce that the Jews of Wilna 
were not molested by the non-Jewish population, 
and telling them that they would be held personally 
responsible and punished severely for any violation 
of this order. 

From the seventeenth century on the Wilna Jews 
passed from tragedy to tragedy, the differences being 
only in degree and extent, as may be seen from the 
series of restrictions and limitations imposed upon 
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them, leading at times to riots and consequent de- 
struction of property. In 1635 the populace, in & 
mood of frenzy, destroyed: the newly erected and 
elaborately appointed Jewish prayer-house at Wilna, 
tearing to pieces eighteen scrolls of the Law, appro- 
priating their golden handles and everything else of 
value, and not leaving a stone of the prayer-house 
unturned (Bershadski, in * Voskhod," May, 1887). 
In 1653 King John Casimir was induced to issue a 
circular pr ohibiting the Jews from engaging in cer- 
tain businesses and from accepting employment a8 
servants in the houses of Gentiles (/Regesty i 
Nadpisi,” No. 940) In 1663 the trade-union of 
Wilna passed an ordinance prongs” Jewish gla- 
ziers from enter- 
ing that union, 
and forbidding 
glaziers to re- 
ceive Jewish ap- 
prentices or to 
employ Jews in 
any other capac- 
ity (20. No. 1019). 
In 1664 the fish- 
ermen's union of 
Wilna excluded 
the Jews from 
the fishing trade 
(20.). , In the 
same year the 
king yielded to. 
the request of 
the citizens of 
Wilna and pro- 
hibited the Jews 
from engaging 
in the occupa- 
tions of silver- 
smiths and gold- 
smiths (čb. No. 
1022). It seems 
also that two 
years later (1666) 
the: Jews were 
excluded from 
the grain busi- 
ness (tb. No. 
1041) in 1667 
from tanning 
(ib. No. 1056), 
and in 1669 from the bristle manufacturing business 
(ib. No. 1078). Butas long as Wilna remained under 


Polish and Lithuanian rulers all those restrictions | 


and limitations were tolerable; the real and acute 
suffering began with the conquest of Wilna by the 
Russians in 1654, when the savage hordes of Cos- 
sacks, led by their barbaric chieftain Chmielnicki, 


destroyed everything destructible in the city, and . 


killed every Jew they met (see * Entziklopedicheski 
Slovar," vol. vi, p. 884). The Jews that remained 
were banished from Wilna by order of the Russian 
king Alexis Mikhailovich (* Regesty," No. 971). 

'To this wholesale expulsion from Wilna reference 
is made in the preface of * Be'er ha-Golah” by R. 
Moses Ribkes: “ And on the fourth day of the week, 
on the 23d of Tammuz, in 5415 [1655], the whole con- 


Part of the Old Cemetery at Wilna. Star Shows Tombstone of Elijah Gaon. 
(From a photograph.) 


gregation fled for its life from the city of Wilna, as 
one man. Those who had provided themselves 
with conveyances carried their wives, 

Calamity children, and their small belongings 
of 1655. inthem; but those who had no con- 
veyances traveled on foot and carried 

their children on their backs.” Further reference to 
that catastrophe is made in the “Bet Hillel” on Yo- 
reh De'ah (section 21), and in the responsa collec- 
tion *Zemah Zedek” (No. 101). Among the exiles 
from Wilna in that year were the following promi- 
nent rabbis: Aaron Samuel b. Isracl Kaidanover 
(who afterward became rabbi of Cracow, and who 
used to supplement his signature with the words, 
*the exile from 
the city of Wil- 

” ; see the pref- 
ace to his “ Bir- 
kat ha-Zebah”); 
Shabbethai b. 
Meir ha-Kohen 
(author of *.Me- 
gillah ‘Afah,” 
which the Wilna 
catastrophe of 
that year 1s de- 
scribed); and 
Ephraim b. 
Aaron (author of 
*Sha'ar Efra- 
yim?)  Wilna 
remained in the 
hands of the 
Russians for 
about six years, 
when it again 
came under the 
rule of the kings 
of Poland; the 
lot of the Jews, 
however, re- 
mained as bad 
as ever. 

The vernacu- 
lar of the Jews 
of Wilna at that 
time seems to 
have been Rus- 
sian. This con- 
clusion is drawn 
from the following statement in oe volume of 
responsa “Geburot Anashim” (p. 26): “It bap- 
pened in the city of Wilna that a man, at the wed- 
ding ceremonies, used the Russian language in be- 
trothing his bride, ‘Ya tebja estum mekaddesh.’” 
The date following this is Dec. 26, 16386. 

Nothing important of a favorable nature happened 
to the Jewish community of Wilna during the eight- 
eenth century. In 1708, when Wilna was taken by 

Charles XII. of Sweden, more than 20,- 

The 000 died there from famine and pesti- 
Eighteenth lence ina comparatively short time; a 
Century. great number of Jews being among 
these, the community became ‘poverty: 

stricken, and many were compelled to leave the city 
(*Entziklopedicheski Slovar”), The author of the 
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“Rosh Yosef,” in his memoirs (Preface), says: “The 


wrath of the oppressor compelled me to leave my: 


place of residence, for his arm was stronger than 
ours, and the wo and terror which entered our local- 
ity deprived us of our resting-place in the country 
_of Poland.” The Jews now fell into such depths of 
poverty that they were unable to save their princi- 
pal prayer-house from being sealed by creditors. 
In the * pinkes " of the Zedakah Gedolah (the princi- 
pal charitable society), under date of the 2d of Elul, 
5466 (Aug. 80, 1707), the following entry occurs: “In 
those days the synagogue was closed and sealed for 
almost a whole year. The cemetery also was closed.” 
On the return to the throne of King August of Sax- 
ony in the year 1720, the populace of Wilna, mindful 
of its hatred toward the Jews, requested him to re- 
duce the privileges heretofore granted to the latter 
in connection with the grain business. The king 
did not yield to the request at that time; but in 1742 
the citizens secured the support of the magistrate, 
who compelled the representatives of the Jewish 
community to sign and execute an agreement in 
which they surrendered their former rights and 
privileges. Thus the Jewish community of Wilna 
continued to dwindle down to the time of the per- 
manent occupation of Wilna by the Russians, when 
the position of the Jews improved somewhat—when, 
in fact, they lived under conditions much more fa- 
vorable than those of the present day. 

Following is a list of the more important known 
rabbis of Wilna: Abraham Segal (first rabbi of 
Wilna; mentioned by the author of “Sefer Toledot 
Yizhak,” Prague, 1623); Menahem Manus Hajes 
(mentioned in “Etan ha-Ezrahi,” Koretz, 16386); 
Feibush Ashkenazi (mentioned in the * 'Abodat 
ha-Gershuni,” No. 67, and in other works); Moses 
b. Isaac Judah Lima (author of * Helkat Meho- 
kek”); Isaac b. Abraham of Posen ; Nahman b. 
Solomon Naphtali of Vladimir; Moses b. David 
(known also as R. Moses Kremer); R. 
Simson (in his old age settled in Pal- 
estine); Hillel b. Jonah ha-Levi; 
Baruch Kahana Rapoport; Joshua Heshel; 
Samuel (the last head of the bet din). From R. 
Samuel’s time the title “rosh bet din” was discarded, 
no rabbi subsequently elected being authorized to as- 
sume that title; since then the rabbi has been called 
*moreh zedek.” "The reason for the abolition of the 
title wasa quarrel in which R. Samuel was involved 
asa result of his having treated the community with 
disrespect. The rabbinic school or yeshibah, found- 
ed in 1847, but closed in 1878, was one of the most 
prominentineastern Europe. Wilnais distinguished 
not only by its rabbis but also by the large number of 
eminent Hebrew scholars who have been born or have 
resided there. Among these may be mentioned: Ju- 
dah Löb Gorpon, LEBENSOHN, Reichenson, etc. 

In 1875 the Jews of Wilna numbered 37,909 in a 
total population of 82,688. The census of 1902 
showed about 80,000 Jews in a total population of 
162,688. The explanation of this rapid increase, 
which is out of all proportion to the ordinary growth 
of urban populations, liesin the * May laws” of 1882, 
which prohibited Jews from living in rural districts, 
and thus brought a large number to Wilna, as to 
other cities. In Hebrew literature Wilna is described 


Rabbis. 


as the “mother city in Israel,” or the “ Lithuanian 
Jerusalem”: the latter term originated, probably, 
with Napoleon I., when he was in Wilna in 1812. 

Wilna contains a teachers' institute (Jewish), the 
only one of the kind in the whole of Russia. "Toit 
four subordinate elementary schools for Jewish chil- 
dren areattached. After graduating from the higher 

school the students receive diplomas 
Communal as teachers; the number of such grad- 
In- uates is about twelve or thirteen annu- 
stitutions. ally. The money for the support of 
the institute, about 90,000 rubles per 
annum, is appropriated by the government from the 
municipal meat-tax of Wilna, the burden of which 
falls mainly upon the poor class of the Jewish popu- 
lation, since members of the liberal professions and 
college graduates are exempt from that tax, and the 
well-to-do class, not being strictly Orthodox asa rule, 
are more or less indifferent to the use of kasher meat. 
There are about twenty elementary schools for Jew- 
ish children, called * people's schools." But neither . 
in these schools nor in the teachers’ institute and its 
subordinate schools is instruction given in even one 
specifically Jewish subject. 

A soup-kitchen for Jews is maintained in Wilna, 
in which a substantial meal, consisting of bread, 
soup, and meat, can be had for 4 copecks (2 cents), 
The kitchen is much used by Jewish soldiers stationed 
in the city; the extremely poor receive their meals 
free. It issupported by voluntary subscriptions, ex- 
clusively from Jews, and by the proceeds from cer- 
tain Jewish balls and lectures. About 30,000 persons 
annually receive meals from it, one-half being non- 
Jews. About 112 soldiers are annually recruited, 
under the general conscription laws, from the Jewish | 
community of Wilna. The Jews are mostly engaged 
in the export of lumber and grain, and in shopkeep- 
ing. Poverty, prevalent throughout Russian Jewry, 
is especially marked in Wilna. It may safely be main- 
tained, although noactual statistics are available, that 
fully 80 per cent of the Jewish population of Wilna 


| do not know in the evening where they will obtain 


food the’ next morning. In former days a consider- 
able number of people made their living by the liquor 
trade, keeping saloons and inns; but a few years ago 
the Jews were excluded from that trade by govern- 
mental ordinances. Recently model tenement-houses 
have been erected for the Jewish workmen of Wilna 
by the Jewish Colonization Association. 

The district of Wilna contains 1,706,857 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 245,771 are Jews. Of the latter 9,921 


are occupied in agriculture. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, St, Petersburg, 1899; Ber- 
shadski, Russko-Yevreiski Avkhiv; idem, Ocherk Wilen- 
skoit Yevreiskoi Obshchiny ; Voskhod, 1881-87 ; Akty W ilen- 
skoi Kommissi, 1901-2. 

H. R. B. R. 


—Typography: A Hebrew printing-press was es- 
tablished in Wilna in 1799 by Baruch Romm, as a 
branch of his establishment at Grodno. Through 
the action of the Russian censorship this press had 
practically a monopoly of the Russian and Polish 
markets from 1845 onward, when the printing of 
Hebrew books was restricted to Wilna and Slavuta. 
Between 1847 and 1857 the Wilna press produced no 
less than 460 different works (enumerated by Ben- 
jacob in Steinschneider, “ Hebr, Bibl.” iv—v.). This 
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yearly average of 41 works was raised to 68 in 1871 
(E. Reclus, “ Nouvelle Geographie," p. 496). Espe- 
cially noteworthy were the Talmuds of 1885 and 
1880, which have proved the standard editions for 
the east of Europe: a specimen page of the latter is 
given in illustration of the article TALMUD. Besides 
the many books printed by the Romms, the period- 
ical “Ha-Karmel” is published at Wilna. : 

WILNA, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM BEN 
ELIJAH OF WILNA. 

WILNA GAON. Sce ELIJAH BEN SOLOMON. 


WINAWER, SIMON: Russian chess-player; 
born in Warsaw 1839. In 1867 he wasin Paris; and 
while watching some games at the Café de la Ré- 
gence in that city he decided to enter a tournament 


to be held there.. To the surprise of every one he 


gained the second prize, defeating, among several 
noted players, Samuel Rosenthal. He now applied 
himself to the game so assiduously that in 1878 he 
gained the second prize at the international tourney 
held at Paris, Zukertort being first and Blackburne 
third. In 1881 at Berlin he divided the third and 
fourth prizes with Tchigorin; and in.1882 at Vienna 
he divided the first and second prizes with Steinitz. 
In 1888, playing in the international tourney held in 
London, he, for the first time in his career, was not 
placed; but at Nuremberg (19 entries) in the same 
year he gained the first prize, defeating Blackburne, 
who gained second place. 

From this time Winawer seems gradually to have 
declined as & tournament player. At Dresden in 
1892 and again at Budapest in 1896 he succeeded in 
gaining sixth place only, while at Monte Carlo in 
1901 he was unable to gain a prize. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyc. Brit. supplementary vols., s.v. Chess; 
Examples of Chess Master-Play (transl. from the German 
of Jean Dufresne by C. T. Blanchard), New Barnet, 1893. 
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WINCHESTER: Ancient capital of England; 
county town of Hampshire. Jews appear to have 
settled there at an early date, one of the first entries 
in the pipe-rolls referring to a fine paid in 1160 by 
Gentill, a Jewess of Winchester, for the privilege of 
not marrying a certain Jew. The Jewry seems to 
have been located in Shorten street, afterward called 
Jewry street, leading to the North Gate. The syn- 
agogue was in Trussil, now Jail, street. The Jewry 
must have been a center of some importance, as 
Isaac of Chernigov was found there in 1182 (Jacobs, 
“Jews of Angevin England,” p. 73). It has been 
conjectured that Moses b. Yom-Tob, who wrote the 
“Darke Nikkud” now found in the rabbinic Bibles, 
lived at Winchester (vb. p. 124). 

When the massacres occurred in England (1189- 
1190), Winchester spared its Jews, though a couple 
of years later the blood accusation was raised against 
a Winchester Jew (see Richard of Devizes, “ Chroni- 
con," ed. Howlett, p. 485) A similar accusation 
was brought against the Winchester Jews in 1292 
(Rigg, “Select Pleas,” p. xiv.). Ina description of 
the alleged murder of 1192 Winchester is called “the 
Jerusalem of the Jews” in those parts, and is stated 
to have had relations with Jews of France (probably 
Rouen). The most prominent Jew of Winchester in 
the eleventh century was probably Deulacresse or 
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Cresselin, who was au agent of AARON oF LINCOLN, 
and who obtained possession of some of the latter's 
lands after his death. 

Several Jewesses are mentioned in the records as 
lending money at Winchester, notably Chera in the 
twelfth century, and Licorice in the thirteenth (25. 
pp. 19-27) An elaborate list of transactions be- 
tween the latter and Thomas of Charlecote about 1258 
shows that Jewesses of those days had the right of 
holding land as security for payment of debt. Lic- 
orice agreed to pay the large fine of £5,000 on suc- 
ceeding to the estate of her husband, David of Ox- 


Plan of Winchester, England, in the Thirteenth Century, Show- 
ing the Position of the J ewish Quarter. 


ford, in 1244 (vb. p. 27, note). Winchester had an 
ArcHa up to the time of the expulsion, and was, 
therefore, a licensed place of residence for the Jews 
while they remained in England. At the time of 
the expulsion a number of houses and outstanding 
debts fell into the hands of the king from the Jews 
of Winchester (* Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng." i. 187). 
The position of the Jews must have been exception- 
ally favorable in Winchester, because one of them 
was even received into the merchants' gild, a most 
unusual case, none other being known in early 
Anglo-Jewish history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 183, 
146-152, 380: Milner, History of Winchester, ii. 180; Kitchen, 
Winchester, p. 180; Norgate, Angevin England, i. 91. J 


WINDOWS (*halln," “arubbah”): The cli- 
mate of Palestine and the customs of theancient and 
the modern Orient alike rendered the house less im- 
portant than it is in the Occident, since it was more 
a sleeping apartment than a place for work, or even 
for.occupancy during the day (comp. House). 
Many large windows, therefore, were not desired, 
since they would admit heat in summer and rain and 
cold in winter. In like manner, the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian and the Egyptian house had few windows 
(comp. Perrot and Chipiez, * Art in Chaldea," i. 186 
et seq.; Wilkinson, “Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” i. 362 e£ seg.). In this respect 
the houses of modern Palestine precisely resemble 
those of the ancient Hebrews, for the windows 
which look on the street are very small and are 
placed high in the wall, thus being analogous to the 
windows of the Temple of Solomon, which were 
narrow and high (I Kings vi.4). Large, wide win- 
dows were reserved, like panels of cedar-wood and 
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mural paintings, for the luxurious palaces of the 
great (Jer. xxii. 14). 

Although excavations show that GLass was known 
to the Assyrians and Babylonians, as well as to the 
Egyptians, at a very early time, it was never used 
for windows in the ancient East. Openings for 
light and air were either left entirely free, as was 
often the case in the simple peasants’ huts, or 
they had a shutter or wooden lattice; even the win- 
dows of the Temple had immovable gratings of 
wood (I Kings vi. 4, R. V.). Usually, however, 
these lattices were so constructed that they could be 
removed, or thrown apart like doors. The windows 
could be opened (II Kings xiii. 17), for Ahaziah fell 
through an open window (II Kings i. 2) Such 
means of closure were naturally very unsafe, and 
thieves could easily enter the house by means of the 
window (Joel ii. 9; comp. Jer. ix. 21). 

E. G. H- I. BE. 

WINDS: Ancient Hebrew literature recognizes 


only four winds—north, south, east, and west, hav- 
ing no names for those from intermediate points, so 
that sucha designation as “north” has a wide range 
of application. The dwelling-places of the winds 
were in the four corners of the earth (“kezot hba- 
arez ”); there they were confined in storehouses, 
from which Ynwu sent them forth (Jer. x. 18, xlix. 
86, li. 16; B. B. vi. 7. According to Rev. vii. 1, 
these storehouses were guarded by four angels, who 
restrained the winds, as they continually strove to 
break loose (comp. Enoch, Ixxvi. 1 e£ seq.: “At the 
ends of the earth I saw twelve doors opened toward 
all the quarters of heaven, and the winds came forth 
from them, and blew over the earth”). "The an- 
cient Hebrews had no conception of the nature and 
causes of winds; for them, as for every ancient peo- 
ple, the wind was a mysterious creation, whose 
paths were always unknown (Eccl. xi. 5 [R. V.]; 
John iii. 8). Indeed, in their action, as in their ori- 
gin, the winds were phenomena wholly without the 
sphere of human knowledge (Ps. cvii. 25-27; Mark 
iv. 41), and Yuwu’s power appeared the greater in 
that it was He who created them (Amos iv. 13), 
causing them to come from out His treasuries (Ps. 
exxxv. 7; Jer. x. 18, li. 16), and controlling their 
power and “weight” (Job xxviii. 25). He likewise 
made them His messengers and servants (Ps. civ. 4 
[R. V.], exlviii. 8), and used the “stormy winds” as 
instruments in the execution of His judgments (Isa. 
xxix. 6; Amos i. 14; Wisdom v. 28; Ecclus, [Si- 
rach] xxxix. 28). 

The Hebrews, as was natural, carefully distin- 
guished the characteristics of the individual winds. 
The north wind was icy cold (Ecclus. [Sirach] xliii. 
20; comp. LXX., Prov. xxvii. 16; Job xxxvii. 9), 
so that Jerome ‘called it “ventus durissimus." 
When it came from the north it brought rain (Prov. 
XXV. 23), and, according to Josephus, the sailors on 


the coast called the stormy wind from the north, 


which scourges the waves, “the black north wind” 
(^B. J.” ii, 9,§ 8). The east wind, which came 
from the Syrian desert (Jer. iv. 11, xiii. 24; Job i. 
19), was the hot wind, which parched the crops and 
blighted the trees (Gen. xli. 6, 28, 27; Ezek. xvii. 
10, xix. 19; Hos. xiii. 15; Jonah iv. 8. Hence the 
Septuagint usually calls it xabcov (“the burner"). 


When it developed into a storm it was especially 
dangerous because of the violence of its blasts (Job 
i. 19, xxvii. 21; Isa. xxvii. 8; Jer. xviii. 17; Ezek. 
xxvii. 20; Ps. xlviii. 8 [A. V. 7]). The south wind 
also was a hot wind (Job xxxvii. 17; Luke xii. 55); 
although the due south wind blows but seldom in 
Palestine. From the west came the refreshing eve- 
ning breeze which brought rain (Gen. iii. 8; Cant, 
ii. 17; I Kings xviii. 43 e£ seg. ; Luke xii. 54; also 
Cant. iv. 16, where northwest and southwest winds 
are probably meant) 

E. G. I. I. Bu. 

WINE.—Biblical Data: The juice of the 
grape is the subject of special praise in the Scrip- 
tures. The “ vine tree ” is distinguished from the other 
trees in the forest (Ezek. xv. 2). The fig-tree is next 
inrank to the vine (Deut. viii. 8), though as food the 
fig isof greater importance (comp. Num. xx. 5)than 


the * wine which cheereth God and man" (Judges ix. 
13; comp. Ps. civ. 15; Eccl. x. 19). Wine is a good 


stimulant for “such as be faint in the wilderness ” (II 
Sam. xvi. 2), and for * those that be of heavy hearts” 
(Prov. xxxi. 6). 

The goodness of wine is reflected in the figure in 
which Israel is likened toa vine brought from Egypt 
and planted in the Holy Land, where it took déep 
root, spread out, and prospered (Ps. Ixxx. 9-11). The 
blessed wife is like *a fruitful vine by the sidesof thy 
house” (Ps. cxxviii. 8). When peace reigns every 
man rests “under his vine and under his fig-tree" (I 
Kings v. 5 [A. V. iv. 25]. An abundance of wine 
indicates prosperity. Jacob blessed Judah that “he 
washed his garments in wine and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes” (Gen. xlix. 11). 

Bread as an indispensable food and wine as a lux- 
ury represent two extremes; they were used as 
signs of welcome and good-will to Abraham (Gen. 
xiv. 18). A libation of wine was part of the cere- 
monial sacrifices, varying in quantity from one-half 
to one-fourth of a hin measure (Num. xxviii. 14). 

Wine-drinking was generally accompanied by 
singing (Isa. xxiv. 9). A regular wine-room (“bet 
ha-yayin”) was used (Cant. ii. 4), and wine-cellars 
(“ozerot yayin ”; I Chron. xxvii. 27) are mentioned. 
The wine was bottled in vessels termed “nebel” and 
“nod” (ISam. i. 24, xvi. 20), made in various shapes 
from the skins of goats and sheep, and was sold in 
bath measures. The wine was drunk from a " miz- 
rak," or “ gabia'? (bowl; Jer. xxxv. 5), ora “kos” 
(cup). The wine-press was called “gat” and " pu- 
rah”; while the “ yekeb” was probably the vat into 
which the wine flowed from the press. The “ vine of 
Sodom” (Deut. xxxii. 82), which probably grew by 
the Dead Sea, was the poorest kind. The “vine of 
the fields” (II Kings iv. 39) wasa wild, uncultivated 
sort, and the “sorek” (Isa. v. 2) was the choicest 
vine, producing dark-colored grapes; in Arabic it is 
called “ surik." 

There were different kindsof wine. “ Yayin” was 
the ordinary matured, fermented wine, * tirosh ” was 
a new wine, and ^ shekar ” wasan old, powerful wine 
(“strong drink”). The red wine was the better and 
stronger (Ps. Ixxv. 9 [A. V. 8]; Prov. xxiii. 31). 
Perhaps the wine of Helbon (Ezek. xxvii. 18) and 
the wine of Lebanon (Hos. xiv. 7) were white wines. 
The vines of Hebron were noted for their large clus- 
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ters of grapes (Num. xiii. 23). Samaria was the 
center of vineyards (Jer. xxxi 5; Micah i. 6), and 
the Ephraimites were heavy wine-drinkers (Isa. 
xxviii.1) There were also “ yayin ha-rekah " (spiced 
wine; Cant. viii. 2), “ashishah” (hardened sirup of 
grapes), “ shemarim ” (wine-dregs), and " homez ya- 
yin” (vinegar). Some wines were mixed with poi- 
sonous substances (“ yayin tar'elah ” ; Ps. 1x. 5; comp. 
xxv. 9, “mesek ? [mixture]). The “wine of the con- 
demned ? (“yen 'anushim ") is wine paid as a forfeit 
(Amos ii. 8), and “ wine of violence ? (Prov. iv. 17) is 
wine obtained by illegal means. 

E. G. II. J. D. E. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Wine is called 
“yayin ” because it brings lamentation and wailing 
(*yelalah ” and * wai") into the world, and * tirosh " 
because one that drinks it habitually is certain to 
become poor (pne wn. R. Kahana said the 


latter term is written sometimes Winn, and some- 
times wyn; that means, if drunk in moderation it 


gives leadership (UN? = “head ”); if drunk in ex- 
cess it leads to poverty (Yoma 76b). “'Tirosh ? in- 
cludes all kinds of sweet juices and must, and does 
not include fermented wine (Tosef., Ned. iv. 3). 
“Yayin” is to be distinguished from “shekar”; the 
former is diluted with water (“mazug”); the latter 
is undiluted (“yayin hai"; Num, R. x. 8; comp. 
Sifre, Num. 23). In Talmudic usage “shekar " 
means *mead," or *beer," and according to R. 
Papa, it denotes drinking to satiety and intoxication 
(Suk. 49b). 

In metaphorical usage, wine represents the es- 
sence of goodness. The Torah, Jerusalem, Israel, 
the Messiah, the righteous—all are compared to 
wine. The wicked are likened unto vinegar, and 
the good man who turns to wickedness is compared 
to sour wine. Eleazar b. Simeon was called “ Vine- 
gar, the son of Wine" (D. M. 88b). The wine which 
ig kept for the righteous in the world to come has 
been preserved in the grape ever since the six days 
of creation (Ber. 84b). 

The process of making wine began with gather- 
ing the grapes into a vat (“gat”). There were vats 
hewn out of stone, cemented or potter-made vats, 
and wooden vats (‘Ab. Zarah v. 11). Next to the 
vat wasa cistern (“bor”), into which the juice ran 
through a connecting trough or pipe (“zinnor”). 
Two vats were sometimes connected with one cistern 
(B. K. ii. 2). The building containing of adjoining 
the wine-presses was called “bet ha-gat” (Toset., 
Ter. iii. 7). The newly pressed wine was strained 
through a filter, sometimes in the shape of a funnel 

(* meshammeret ? ; Yer. Ter. viii. 8), or 

Presses through a linen cloth (“sudar”), in 
and Recep- order to remove husks, stalks, etc. A 

tacles. wooden roller or beam, fixed into a 

socket in the wall, was lowered to 
press the grapes down into the vat (Shab. i. 9; Toh. 
x. 8). 

The cistern was emptied by aladle or dipper called 
the *mahaz” (Toh. x. 7), the wine being transferred 
to large receptacles known variously as “kad,” * kan- 
kan," “garab,” “danna,” and “habit.” Two styles 
of habit, the Lydian and the Bethlehemite (Niddah 
vi. 6), were used, the former being à smaller barrel 
or cask, All these receptacles were rounded earthen 
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vessels, tightly sealed with pitch. The foster-mother 
of Abaye is authority for the statement that a six- 


measure cask properly sealed is worth more than an 


eight-measure cask that is not sealed (B. K. 12a). 
New wine stood for at least forty days before it was 
admissible as 2 drink-offering ('Eduy. vi. 1; B. B. 
97a) When the wine had sutliciently settled it was 
drawn off into bottles known as “lagin” or *leginah" 
and *zarzur," the latter being à stone vessel with a 
rim and strainer, a kind of cooler (Sanh. 106a); an 
earthen pitcher, “hazab,” was also used (Men. viii. 
7). The drinking-vessel was the Biblical “ kos.” The 
wine was kept in cellars, and from them was removed 
to storerooms called * heftek," or “apotik” (a7ofgKn), 
a pantry orshelvesin the wineshop. Bottlesof wine 
from this pantry were exposed for sale in baskets in 
front of the counter (‘Ab. Zarah ii. 7, 89b). 

The quality of a wine was known by its color and 
by the locality from which it came, red wine being 


petter than white wine. Keruhim (probably the 


Corer of Josephus) in Palestine produced the best 
wine (Men. viii. 6), after which came the red wine 
| of Phrygia (Perugita; Shab. 147b), the 
Varieties. light-red wine of Sharon (Shab.77%a), 
and “yayin Kushi” (Ethiopian wine; 

B. B. 97b). There were special mixtures of wine. 
Among these were: (1) *aluntit, ” made of old wine, 
with a mixture of very clear water and balsam ; used 
especially after bathing (Tosef., Dem. i, 24; ‘Ab. Za- 
rah 80a); (2) “kafrisin ” ( caper-wine, or, according to 
Rashi, Cyprus wine), an ingredient of the sacred in- 
cense (Ker. 6a); (8) “yen zimmukin" (raisin-wine) ; 
(4) “inomilin ” (oivóue22), wine mixed with honey and 
pepper (Shab. xx. 2; ‘Ab. Zarah l.c.); (5) *ilyoston" 
(*jadoreov), a sweet wine ("vinum dulce”) from 
grapes dried in the sun for three days, and then gath- 
ered and trodden in the midday heat (Men. viii, 6; B. 
B. 97b); (6) “me‘ushshan,” from the juice of smoked 
or fümigated sweet grapes (Men. l.c.) ; not fit for li- 
bation ; (7) * enogeron " (orvóyapov), à sauce of oil and 
garum to which wine was added; (S) “apiktewizin” 


‘(aroxoTTapicelr), a wine emetic, taken before a meal 


(Shab. 12a); (9) *kunditon" (* conditum ”), a spiced 
wine (‘Ab. Zarah ii. 8); (10) * pesintiton ” (“absinthi- 
atum”), a bitter wine (Yer. “Ab. Zarah ii. 3); (11) 
“yen tappuhim,” made from apples; cider; (12) “ yen 
temarim,” date-wine. Wine made from grapes grown 
on isolated vines (*roglit") is distinguished from 
that made of the grapes of a vine suspended from 
branches or trained over an espalier (“dalit”); the 
latter was unfit for libation (Men. 86b). 

During the time of fermentation the wine that was 
affected with sourness was called “ yayin koses” (Yer. 
Pe'ah ii., end), and when matured sour it was “ ho- 
mez” (vinegar). Good vinegar was made by putting 
barley in the wine. In former times Judean wine 
never became sour unless barley was put in it; but 
after the destruction of the Temple that characteris- 
tic passed to the Edomite (Roman) wine, Certain vin- 
egar was called the “Edomite vinegar ” (Pes, 42b). 

Fresh wine before fermenting was called “yayin 
mi-gat ” (wine of the vat; Sanh. 70a). The ordinary 
wine wasof the current vintage. The vintage of the 
previous year was called “ yayin yashan” (old wine). 
The. third year’s vintage was “yayin meyushshan ” 
(very old wine). Ordinary, fermented wine, accord- 
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ing to Raba, must be strong enough to take one- 
third water, otherwise it is not to. be regarded as 
wine (Shab. 77a). R. Joseph, who was blind, could 
tell by taste whether a wine was up to the standard 
of Raba (Er. 54a). 

Wine taken in moderation was considered a 
healthful stimulant, possessing many curative ele- 
ments. The Jewish sages were wont to say, “Wine 
is the greatest of all medicines; where wine is lack- 
ing, there drugs are necessary” (D. D. 58b). R. 
Huna said, “ Wine helps to open the heart to reason- 
ing" (B. B. 12b). R. Papa thought that when one 


could substitute beer for wine, it should be done for - 


the sake of economy. But his view is 
Medicinal opposed on the ground that the preser- 


Value. vation of one's health is paramount 
to considerations of economy (Shab. 
140b). Three things, wine, white bread, and fat 


meat, reduce the feces, lend erectness to one's bear- 
ing, and strengthen thesight. Very old wine benefits 
the whole body (Pes. 42b). Ordinary wine is harm- 
ful to the intestines, but old wine is beneficial (Ber. 
51a) Rabbi was cured of a severe disorder of 
the bowels by drinking apple-wine seventy years 
old, a Gentile having stored away 800 casks of it 
(Ab. Zarah 40b). “The good things of Egypt” 
(Gen. xlv. 28) which Joseph sent to his father are 
supposed by R. Eleazar to have included * old wine," 
which satisfies the elderly person (Meg. 16b). At 
the great banquet given by King Ahasuerus the 
wine put before each guest was from the province 
whence he came and of the vintage of the year of his 
birth (Meg. 12a). Until the age of forty liberal eat- 
ing is beneficial; but after forty it is better to drink 
more and eat less (Shab. 152a). R. Papa said wine 
is more nourishing when taken in large mouthfuls. 
Raba advised students who were provided with lit- 
tle wine to take it in liberal drafts (Suk. 49b) in 
order to secure the greatest possible benefit from it. 
Wine gives an appetite, cheers the body, and satis- 
fies the stomach (Ber. 35b). After bleeding, accord- 
ing to Rab, a substantial meal of meat is necessary ; 
according to Samuel, wine should be taken freely, 
in order that the red of the wine may replace the red 
of the blood that has been lost (Shab. 129a). 

The benefit derived from wine depends upon its 
being drunk in moderation, as overindulgence is in- 
jurious. Abba Saul, who was a grave-digger, made 
careful observations upon bones, and found that the 
bones of those who had drunk natural (unmixed) 
wine were “scorched”; of those who 
had used mixed wine were dry and 
transparent; of those who had taken 
wine in moderation were “ oiled,” that 
is, they had retained the marrow (Niddah 24b). 
Some of the rabbis were light drinkers. R. Joseph 
and Mar ‘Ukba, after bathing, were given cups of 
inomilin wine (see above). R. Joseph felt it going 
through his body from the top of his head to his 
toes, and feared another cup would endanger his life; 
yet Mar ‘Ukba drank it every day and was not un- 
pleasantly affected by it, having taken it habitually 
(Shab. 140a). R. Judah did not take wine, except 
at religious ceremonies, such as “ Kiddush,” * Hab- 
dalah," and the Seder of Passover (four eups). "The 
Seder wine affected him so seriously that he was 
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compelled to keep his head swathed till the follow. 
ing feast-day —Pentecost (Ned. 49b). 

The best remedy for drunkennessis sleep. * Wine 
is strong, but sleep breaks its force? (B. B. 10a). 
Walking throws off the fumes of wine, the neces- 
sary amount of exercise being in the proportion of 
about three miles to a quarter-measure of Italian 
wine (Er. 64b) Rubbing the palmsand knees with 
oil and salt was a measure favored by somoe scholars 
who had indulged overmuch (Shab. 66b). 

For religious ceremonies wine is preferable to 
other beverages. Wine “cheereth God” (Judges 
ix. 18); hence no religious ceremony should be per- 
formed with other beverages than wine (Ber. 35a). 
Over all fruit the benediction used is that for *the 
fruits of the trec," but over wine a special benedic- 
tion for “the fruits of the vine" is pronounced (Ber. 
vi 1) This latter benediction is, according to R. 
Eliezer, pronounced only when the wine has been 
properly mixed with water. Over natural wine the 
benediction is the same as that used for the “ fruits 
of the tree” (Ber. 50b). The drinking of natural 
wine on the night of Passover is not “in the man- 
ner of free men” (Pes. 108b) “Kiddush” and 
* Habdalah? should be recited over a cup of wine. 
Beer may be used in countries where that is the 
national beverage (Pes. 106a, 107a) According to 
Raba, one may squeeze the juice of a bunch of 
grapes into a cup and say the “Kiddush” (B. B. 
97b). The cup is filled with natural wine during 
grace, in memory of the Holy Land, where the best 
wine is produced; butafter grace the wine is mixed. 

The words introducing the grace, * Let us praise 
Him whose food we have eaten, and by whose good- 
ness we live,” are said over a cup of wine, part of 
which is passed to the hostess (Ber. 50a) Ulla, 
when the guest of R. Nahman, was invited to pro- 
nounce the grace over wine, and the latter suggested 
the propriety of sending part of the wine to his 
guest’s wife, Yalta; but Ulla demurred, declaring 
that the.host is the principal channel of blessing, 
and passed it to R. Nahman. When Yalta heard 
this she was enraged, and expressed her indignation 
by going to the wine-room (“be hamra ?) and break- 
ing up 400 casks of wine (Ber. 51b). R. Akiba, 
when he made a feast in honor of his son, proposed, 
“Wine and long life to the Rabbis and their disci- 
ples!” (Shab. 67b). 

Following the Scriptural precept, “Give strong 
drink unto him that is ready to perish, and wine 
unto those that be of heavy hearts” (Prov. xxxi. 6), 
the Rabbis ordered ten cups of wine to be served 

with the “meal of consolation” at the 

In mourner’s house: three cups before 
Mourning. the meal, “to open the bowels,” three 
cups between courses, to help diges- 

tion, and four cups after the grace. Later four 
cups were added in honor of the hazzanim, the par- 
nasim, the Temple, and the nasi Gamaliel. So many 
cups producing drunkenness, thelast four were 
afterward discontinued (Ket. 8b). Apparently this 
custom was in force when the Temple was in ex- 
istence, and persisted in Talmudic times; it dis- 
appeared in the geonic period. R. Hanan declared 
that wine was created for the sole purpose of con- 
soling the bereaved and rewarding the wicked for 
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whatever good they may do in this world, in order 
that they may have no claim upon the world to 
come (Sanh. 70a) After the destruction of the 
Temple many Pharisees, as a sign of mourning, 
vowed to abstain from eating meat and drinking 
wine, but were dissuaded from issuing a decree 
which the public could not observe (B. B. 60b). R. 
Judah b. Bathyra said, “ Meat was the principal ac- 


companiment of joy in the time of the Temple, wine 


in post-exilic times ” (Pes. 109a). 

Rab said that for three days after purchase the 
seller is responsible if the wine turns sour; but after 
that his responsibility ceases. R. Samuel declared 
that responsibility falls upon the purchaser imme- 
diately upon the delivery of the wine, the rule being 
“Wine rests on the owner's shoulders." R. Hiyya 
b. Joseph said, * Wine must share the owner's luck ” 
(B. B. 96a, b, 98a). If one sells a cellarful of wine, 
the purchaser must accept ten casks of sour wine in 
every hundred (Tosef., B. B. vi. 6). Whoever sells 
spiced wine is responsible for sourness until the fol- 
lowing Pentecost (7.c., until the hot weather sets in). 


If he sells *old wine," it must be of the second | 


year’s vintage; if “very old wine ” (* meyushshan ”); 
it must be of the third year’s vintage (D. D. vi. 2). 

The question of responsibility on the part of car- 
rers of wine (“shekulai”) is discussed. When 
Rabbah bar Hana's hired carriers broke a cask he 
seized their overgarments; thereupon the carriers 
appealed to Rab, who ordered Rabbah to return 
their garments. “Is this the law?” asked Rabbah 
in astonishment. “It is the moral law,” answered 
Rab, citing, * That thou mayest walk in the way of 
good men” (Prov. ii. 20). When the garments had 
been returned the carriers appealed again: “ We are 
poor men; we have worked all day ; and now we are 
hungry, and have nothing." Rab then ordered 
Rabbah to pay them their wages. ^" Is this the 
law?” inquired Rabbah. “It is the higher law,” 
replied Rab, completing the verse previously ci- 
ted— "and keep the paths of the righteous ” (B. 
M. 83a). 

As a commodity, wine has an important place in 
the business world. A large proportion of the trade 
in wine for the Feast of Passover is controlled by 
Jews. The agricultural activity of Palestine is di- 
rected mainly to viticulture. The Rothschild cellars 
at Rishon le-Ziy yon receive almost the entire produce 
of the Jewish colonists, which, through the Carmel 
Wine Company, is distributed throughout Russia, 
Austria, Holland, Switzerland, France, England, 
and the United States. The vintage of 1904 in the 
Rothschild cellars exceeded 7,000,000 bottles, of 
which 200,000 were sold in Warsaw. See AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLONIES IN PALESTINE. 

Regarding the interdiction of wine prepared or 
handled by Gentiles see NESEK. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. H. Fowler, The Wine of the Bible, New 


York. 1878: W. Ebstein, Die Medizin im Neuen Testament 
und im Talmud, i. 86, 167; ii, 290, Stuttgart, 1903. 
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WINKLER, MAX: American philologist; 
born at Cracow, Austria, Sept. 4, 1866; educated at 
the gymnasium of Cracow, Hughes High School 
(Cincinnati, Ohio), Harvard University (A.B. 1889), 
and the University of Michigan (Ph.D. 1892). He 
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took a postgraduate course in the University of 
Berlin, and on returning to the United States was 
appointed instructor in German at the University of 
Michigan; in 1895 he became assistant professor, and 
in 1902 professor, of German language and literature. 
Winkler has edited the following works: Lessing's 
* Emilia Galotti,” with introduction and notes, 1895; 
Goethe’s “Egmont,” 1898; Schiller's “ Wallenstein," 
1901; and Goethe’s “Iphigenie,” 1905. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; American Jewish Year Book, 5665. 


A; F. T. H. 


WINNIPEG: Capital of the province of Mani- 
toba, Canada; situated at the junction of the Assin- 
iboin and Red rivers. Jewshad relations with Win- 
nipeg when it was merely a small Hudson Bay post, 
but the first permanent Jewish settlers went thither 
about 1878. The Russian anti-Jewish outbreaks of 
1881 and 1882 caused about three hundred Jews to 
settle there in the latter year, most of whom worked 
upon the Canadian Pacific Railway, then in the 
course of construction; and subsequent persecu- 
tions of the Jews in eastern Europe sent periodic 
waves of Jewish immigration to the Manitoban cap- 
ital. In 1898 and 1899 there was an influx from 
Rumania, and from 1908 to 1905 there was a further 
considerable accession of settlers from Russia. The 
census of 1891 placed the Jewish population at 
1,156, and at present (1905) the community numbers 
between 2,500 and 3,000 in a total population of 
about 80,000. In professional, mercantile, and in- 
dustrial pursuits the Jews of Winnipeg have done 
their full share toward the development of the city, 
and they are extensive holders of its real estate. In 
1904 one of their number, Moses Finkelstein, was 
elected alderman for the most important and popu- 
lous ward of the city, receiving a large majority. 
In 1892 and 1898, through the exertions of Asher, 
Charles, and Michael Pierce, a number of Winnipeg 
Jews established a colony in Oxbow without calling 
for outside aid. These colonists were afterward 
joined by others from eastern Canada and South 
Africa, and the colony is to-day in a flourishing 
condition. 

Winnipeg now possesses six Jewish congregations. 
The earliest was the B’nai Israel, established in 1883, 
and then came Congregation Beth-El, founded in 
1885; in 1889 these two congregations amalgamated 
under the name “Shaary Zedek,” and. built a syna- 
gogue in King street. Congregation Rosh Pina was 
organized in 1890, with a synagogue on Martha 
street, Congregation B’nai Israel, in 1898, with a 
synagogue on Martha street; and Congregation Beth 
Jacob, in 1902, with a synagogue on Schultz street. 
In 1904 the Holy Blossom congregation came into 
existence, and was reorganized the following year 
under the name “Shaar Hashamoyim "; and Con- 
gregation Adas Yeshurun was founded in 1905. 

The Jews of Winnipeg have established a number 
of communal societies, including the Dr.. Gaster 
Benevolent Society, the Winnipeg Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society, the Shaary Zedek Ladies’ Aid Society, 
the Rosh Pina Ladies’ Aid Society, the Winnipeg 
Hebrew Literary Society, and the Shaary Zedek 
Talmud Torah. The last-mentioned has erected a 
spacious building for educational purposes. In 1895 
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the first Winnipeg Zionist society was established, 
and at present there are in the city three large and 


active branches of the movement. 
J. C. I. DE 8. 


WINTER, SOLOMON: Hungarian philan- 
thropist; born in the county of Zips, Hungary, in 
1778; died at Hunsdorf, in the same county, Feb. 24, 
1859, after laboring for sixty years for the advance- 
ment of the Jewish race in his locality. The erec- 
tion of the synagogue in Hunsdorf about 1820, and 
the construction of the school in 1840, were due 
to him; and he was a representative of the col- 
lective communities of the county in the Budapest 
congress of Jewish notables. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon, lvii. 81 : 
DE Jahrbuch für die Israelitischen Cultuasgemein- 
en, i. 830. 


S N. D. 


WINTERNITZ, MORIZ: Austrian Oriental- 
ist; born at Horn Dec. 23, 1868. He received his 
earliest education in the gymnasium of his native 
town, and in 1880 entered the University of Vienna, 
receiving the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
1886. In 1888 he went to Oxford, where until 1892 
he assisted Max Müller in the preparation of the 
Second edition of the Rig-Veda (4 vols., Oxford, 
1890-92), collating manuscripts and deciding on the 
adoption of many new readings. Winternitz re- 
mained in Oxford until 1898, acting in various edu- 
cational capacities, such as German lecturer to the 
Association for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women (1891-98), librarian of the Indian Institute 
at Oxford (1895), and frequently as examiner in 
German and Sanskrit both for the university and for 
the Indian Civil Service. In1899he went to Prague 
as privat-docent for Indology and general ethnology, 
and in 1902 was appointed to the professorship of 
Sanskrit (made vacant by the retirement of Ludwig) 
and of ethnology in the German University of 
Prague. In addition to valuable contributions on 
Sanskrit and ethnology to various scientific journals, 
Winternitz edited the * Apastambiya Grihyasutra ? 
(Vienna, 1887) and the * Mantrapatha, or the Prayer- 
Book of the Apastambins" (part i., Oxford, 1897); 
translated Miller’s “Anthropological Religion" 
and his “Theosophy, or Psychological Religion" 
into German (Leipsic, 1894-95); and published * Das 
Altindische Hochzeitsrituell" (Vienna, 1892), which 
contains also valuable ethnological material; “A 
Catalogue of South Indian Manuscripts Belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland” (London, 1902); and “Geschichte der In- 
dischen Literatur” (part i., Leipsic, 1905). 

J. L. H. G. 

WINTERNITZ, WILHELM: Austrian phy- 
sician and hydropathist; born at Josefstadt, Bohe- 
mia, March 1, 1835; 
Prague (M.D. 1857), where he settled and became an 
assistant at the institute for the insane. In 1858 he 
entered the Austrian navy, but resigned his position as 
surgeon in 1861 and established a practise in Vienna. 
There he became interested in hydropathy, and was 
soon regarded as one of the leading authorities. Ad- 
mitted to the medical faculty of the University of 
Vienna as privat-docent for hydropathy in 1865, he 
was one of the founders of the General Vienna Dis- 


educated at Vienna and at 


pensary, where he is now (1905) departmental chief. 
In the same year he opened a private hospital near 
Vienna. In 1874 he became privat-docent in medi- 
cine, and was appointed assistant professor seven 
years later, becoming a full professor in 1899. 

Winternitz is a collaborator for hydropathy on 
Von Ziemssen’s “Handbuch der Allgemeinen The- 
rapie” (ed. 1881), Eulenburg's “ Realencyclopiidie 
der Gesammten Heilkunde” (ed. 1897), and Eulen- 
burg's "Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Therapie und 
der Therapeutischen Methodik? (Berlin, 1898-99), 
In 1890 he founded the “Blätter für Klinische Hy- 
drotherapie," of which he is still the editor. 

In addition to several essays and monographs in 
medical journals, Winternitz is the author of the 
following works: * Kaltenleutgeben und Meine Was- 
serheilanstalt? (Vienna, 1869); “Die Hydropathie 
auf Physiologischer und Klinischer Grundlage " (ib. 
1977-80; 2d ed. 1890-92; translated into English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Russian); and “Cho- 
lera, Lungenphthise und Fieber: Klinische Studien ” 
(iù. 1887-88), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :. Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon: Pagel, 

Biog. Lex.; Hirsch, Biog. Lea. 

S. F. T. H. 

WINTERSTEIN, SIMON, FREIHERR 
VON: Austrian railroad magnate; born at Prague 
1819; died at Vóslau June 11, 1888. The son of 
poor parents, he had to learn early to support him- 
self. He chose a commercial career, and worked as 
à clerk in Prague and in Vienna, later establishing 
a business of his own in the latter city. After act- 
ing for some time as shipping agent for the Nord- 
bahn, be entered the executive board of this rail- 
road, and finally became its president. Through 
business connection with the house of Rothschild he 
became a member also of the boards of directors of 
the Südbahn and of the Creditanstalt. Winterstein 
was for a number of years president of the Jewish 
community of Vienna. He was a member of the 
Austrian House of Lords. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1888, p. 425. 
S. PTL 


WINTERTHUR. See SWITZERLAND. 


WISCONSIN : State in the Upper Lake region 
of the United States of America; admitted to the 
Union in 1848. In 1792 a Jew named Jacob Franks 
went to Green Bay, and in 1805 he erected the first 
grist- and saw-mill in that section of the country. 
There were doubtless other Jews possessing busi- 
ness and other interests in the region which later 
became the state; but the early records are very 
scanty. The oldest congregation in the state is B’ne 
Jeshurun, in Milwaukee, organized in 1852 by Lobl 
Rindskopf, Leopold Newbauer, Solomon Adler, 
Emanuel Silverman, and others, all of whom were 
among the first Jewish settlers in that city. 

Wisconsin contains the following Jewish commu- 
nities: Appleton, with a congregation (Zion) com- 
prising 34 members and founded in 1878, and a ladies’ 
aid society having a membership of 82 and founded 
in 1878; Ashland, which has a congregation or- 
ganized in 1887, an auxiliary society, a ladies’ benev- 
olent association, and a cemetery; Duluth, witha 
congregation, Adas Israel; Eau Claire, with a con- 
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gregation, a religious school, and an aid society com- 
prising 50 members; Fond du Lac, containing a 
community that holds holy-day services; Gilette 
and Green Bay, each withacongregation; Hurley 
and Ironwood, which form a congregation jointly ; 
Kenosha, with the Congregation B’nai Zedek, in- 
corporated in 1904 and having 27 members; La 
Crosse, which has two congregations (Ansche 
Cheset, founded in 1856, and Shearith Israel, in 
1899), a benevolent society, and a cemetery; Madi- 
son, possessing a congregation, Ahawath Achim, 
and a cemetery ; Manitowoc, whose congregation, 
Anshe Polia Sadek, was founded in 1900; Mari- 


nette, which has a congregation (founded in 1888 | 


and having 82 members), a religious school, and a 
cemetery; Milwaukee (see Jew. I:xcvc. viii. 594); 
Monroe, Oshkosh, Racine, and Sheboygan, 
each with a congregation; and Superior, which 
has three congregations, all organized within the 
last ten years. 

The state has a Jewish population of 15,000 in a 
total of 2,069,042 (1904). 
J. A. M. Ho. 

WISDOM (Hebr. mo3n; Greek, copia): Practi- 
cal intelligence; the mental grasp which observes 
and penetrates into the nature of things, and also 
the ability skilfully to perform difficult tasks. The 
former faculty is intuitive, the latter creative. 
Hence the word connotes both deep understanding 
and artistic skill. Wisdom is at once a human and 
a divine property. . 

All human wisdom and skill come from God. 


The spirit of God made Joseph discreet and wise 


(Gen. xli. 88-89), inspired and prepared Bezaleel 
and other artists for the work of the Tabernacle 
(Ex. xxxi. 8-6) and was also the source of the 
wisdom of Joshua (Deut. xxxiv. 9) and Solomon 
(I Kings iii. 12, 28). “The Lord giveth wisdom ” 
(Prov. ii. 6; comp. Job xxxviii. 86; Ps. li. S[A. V. 
6]; Dan. ii. 21), and He annuls the wisdom of the 
wise (Isa. xxix. 14) Great blame, therefore, at- 

taches to those who disregard the di- 
Wisdom in vine source of their wisdom and be- 
the Bible. come conceited and sinful (Isa. v. 21, 

xxix. 14; Jer. iv. 22, viii. 8-9, ix. 22). 
Wisdom is acquired, moreover, by the observa- 
tion of nature (Prov. vi. 6; Job xxxv. 11) and of 
history (Deut. xxxii. 29; Hos. xiv. 10 [A. V. 9]; 
Prov. viii. 883, xix. 20), as well as by study and by 
association with the wise (Prov. ix. 9, xiii. 20; Job 
xxxii. ^7). 

The wise were sought out for their counsel (Deut. 
i. 18, 15; II Sam. xiv. 20, xvi. 28; Prov. xii. 18, xiii. 
14), so that, like the priest with his Torah and the 
prophet with his revealed word of God, they formed 
a special class (Jer. xviii. 18). In more primitive 
times “wise women” were consulted (II Sam. xiv. 
2; xx. 16, 22), and at a later period females who were 
skilled in the art of music and song were called 
" wise women ? (Jer. ix. 17). 

As contrasted with the Law and the Prophets, 
which were intended for the people of Israel exclu- 
Sively, wisdom was less restricted. “The children 
of the east country," as well as of Egypt and the 
South, were regarded as the possessors of wisdom 
from of old (comp. I Kings v. 10-11 [A. V. iv. 80- 
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31]; Jer, xlix, 7), and Daniel was considered a rep- 
resentative of them (Ezek. xxviii. 3). This spirit 
of universal wisdom was also typified by King Solo- 
mon (I Kings v. 9-14 [À. V. iv. 29-84], x. 1-24; Eccl. 
i. 18, 16); and to him, accordingly, was ascribed the 
entire Wisdom-literature preserved in the form of 
proverbs, secular songs (Song of Solomon), philo- 
sophic thought ( Ecclesiastes), and, later, the Wisdom 
of Solomon. As soon as monotheism was firmly es- 
tablished as a result of the labors of the Prophets, 
the wisdom of the East could be con- 
The sulted by Israel’s sages, and questions 
Hokmah concerning the origin of all things 
Literature. could be answered, in both poetry 
and prose, far more intelligently than 
had been possible for the ancient Babylonians. This 
was done occasionally by the Deutero-Isaiah (xl. 
and elsewhere), by the interpolator of Amos iv, 13. 
and v. 8, by the authors of Proverbs (viii. 22-81), of 
Job (xxviii. and elsewhere), and of Ps. civ., and, 
most authoritatively of all, by the composers of Gen. 
i—x. Wisdom, which dwelt, according to the Baby- 
lonian cosmology, in the depths of the sea with Ea, 
the creative deity, became in Biblical literature the 
all-encompassing intelligence of God, the helper of 
the Creator, the foundation of the world (comp. 
Jeremias, * Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten 
Orients,” 1904, pp. 29, 80). In exact proportion as 
Israel's God was believed to be the God of the uni- 
verse, wisdom was regarded as the cosmic power, 
God's master workman (Prov. viii. 80), the first of 
His works (25. viii. 22), and His designer (2d. iii. 19; Ps. 
civ. 24), while at the same time wisdom became the 
law of life and the divine guide and ruler of man. 
Virtue, or the fear of God which is the avoidance of 
evil, was developed into the dominant teaching of 
the Proverbs and Job. The ceremonial laws are 
scarcely mentioned, and only the ethical side of re- 
ligion is considered. At times the ethics assumes 
too worldly an aspect and becomes commonplace 
morality (Prov. vi. 84, xiv. 22, xxiv. 17-18, xxix. 3), 
although other passages point to high ideals (Job 
xxix. 15-16, xxxi.; Prov. x. 12). 
The Book of Ecclesiastes, written by some Sad- 


. ducean pessimist under the influence of Greek Epi- 


cureanism and skepticism, reflects the impressions 
made by a worldly wisdom no longer permeated by 
the spirit of the Torah, so that the Solomonic wis- 
dom, which bad lost sight of the ethical ideal, was 
mocked and shown to be a failure. 

In the main, wisdom was greatly valued and 
eagerly sought during the Second Temple, and the 
wise became the teachers of the young and the 
models of the old. An extensive Wisdom-literature, 
of which large portions may have been lost, sprang 
up in continuation of the Proverbsof Solomon. Ec- 

clesiasticus (SrRACH) proves, on analy- 

Wisdom in sis, to be a compilation of writings 
the Apoc- which belong in part to an older gen- 
rypha. eration; and the TESTAMENTS OF THE 
TWELVE PatTriarcns, which recent 

research has reclaimed for Jewish literature, may 
also be classed among these Wisdom-books. Con- 
cerning the Book of Wisdom see Wispow, Book 
oF. The table-talk of the wise men of Jerusalem at 
the court of King Ptolemy of Egypt in the Letter 
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of Aristeas, §§ 187-300, as well as the answer of 
Zerubbabel, the page of King Darius (I Esdras ii.- 
iii.), indicates the Jewish longing to appear as wise 
men like Daniel and Joseph before the kings of the 
world. 

In all these books wisdom is extolled and invested 
with divine attributes (Ecclus. [Sirach] i. 1-26, 1v. 
11-99, li. 18-80, and especially xxiv. 1-29, where it 


is identified with the law of Moses; Test. Patr., 


Levi, 18; Enoch, xlii. 1-9). The book on astronomy 
and cosmography in the writings of Enoch is de- 
scribed as celestial wisdom (Enoch, xxxvii. 2, xlix. 
1-8, Ixxxii. 2-8; comp. Book of Jubilees, iv. 17, xxi. 
10), and Noah's book on healing (Dook of Jubilees, 
x. 13) belongs to the same class. 

Under the influence of Greek philosophy wisdom 
became a divine agency of a personal character 
(Wisdom vii. 22-80), so that Philo terms it the 
daughter of God, “the mother of the creative 
Word” (“De Profugis," S8 9, 20), while as the crea- 
tive principle of the world, wisdom 
occurs in Targ. Yer. to Gen. i. 1 

Post- (comp. Hag. 11b; Gen. R. i., where 
Biblieal the Torah takes the place of wisdom; 
Literature. see also the midrash on Prov. ii. 19 
in Jellinek, ^B. H.” ii. 28-89, v. 68- 
69). In Christian and Gentile Gnosticism, wisdom 
became the center of speculation (see GNOSTICISM). 
The so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees, a philo- 
sophical sermon on self-control with reference.to the 
seven martyred sons of the Maccabean heroine, is 
another contribution to the Hellenistic Wisdom-lit- 
erature. . 

“The wise man” was the title of the early master 
of the Law (Ab. i. 4, ii. 15), but at a later period the 
masters bore the epithet of “rabbi,” and only those 
who had died retained the name of “the wise,” 
while the learned were called * disciples of the wise " 
(see Levy, “ Neuhebr. Worterb.” s.v. n3r). In gen- 
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eral, “wisdom” (“hokmah ”) connotes universal or 


worldly wisdom, and is thus contrasted with the 
Torah (Kid. 49b; Niddah 69b- Sanh. 104b; Yer. 
Mak. ii. 81d). There arerecords of disputations be- 
tween Jewish masters and Gentile sages, such as the 
one between R. Joshua b. Hananiah and the men of 
Athens (Bek. 8-9; Lam. R. i. 4 et seg. [comp. 
ATHENIANS]; Tamid 32a, b). In Pes. 94b (comp. 
R. H. 12a) the opinion of the wise men of the Gen- 
tiles is preferred to that of the Jewish sages. At 
the sight of Gentile sages one should recite the 
benediction: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast imparted of Thy 
wisdom to flesh and blood” (Ber. 58b). “Ten meas- 
ures of wisdom came down from heaven, and nine 
of them fell to the lot of the Holy Land” (Kid. 
49b). “Since the destruction of the Temple the 
wise have taken the place of the Prophets” (B. B. 
12a). “ Who is wise? He who learneth from every 
one" (Ab. iv. 1). “The Shekinah rests only upon 
the wise, the strong, the rich, and the tall" (Shab. 
92b); but the members of the Sanhedrin must pos- 
sess universal wisdom (Sanh. 17a) Among the mas- 
ters of the Mishnah, R. Johanan b. Zakkai and R. 
Akiba were considered the paragons of universal 
wisdom (Sotah ix. 15, 49b). “Greek wisdom” was 
fostered in the house of Gamaliel, but was forbidden 


elsewhere after the Hasmonean war (B. K. 89b- 
83a; Sotah 49b). "The sciences of music (R. H. 29b) 
and astronomy (Shab. 75a) are called “wisdom,” and 
the midwife is termed the “wise woman” (Shab, 
xviii. 3), while the fourth benediction in the “ She- 
moneh ‘Esreh” is called the “Benediction of Wis. 
dom " (Ber. 33a). 

In rabbinical and philosophical literature the vari- 
ous sciences are termed “hokmot”; and asthe seven 
sciences of the medieval university (“ trivia” and 
* quadrivia?) were based on Prov. ix. 1, “Wisdom 
hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her seven 
pilars," so Jewish writers allude to the seven 
branches of wisdom (see Joseph Kimhi on Prov. ix. 1; 
Steinschneider, “Jüdische Literatur," in Ersch and 
Gruber, “ Encyc.” section ji., part 27, pp. 424, 434- 
485, where the various “hokmot” are enumerated), 

K. 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON, BOOK OF THE 
(LXX. Zoóía EoAouóvoc ; Vulgate, “ Liber Sapientiæ ”): 
Apoeryphal book written in Alexandria about the 
middle of the first century n.c. That it was com- 
posed in Greek by an Alexandrian Jew has been 
conclusively shown by Freudenthal (*J. Q. R." 
iii; 722-758). "The book has neither an introductory 
verse nora regular conclusion. In fact, it consists 
of three independent parts which have no real con- 
nection, and which treat of subjects altogether dif- 
ferent, a fact clearly recognized by Bretschneider, 
Eichhorn, and others, but disputed by Grimm 
(“Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apocryphen des Alten Testaments,” vi. 9-24; Leip- 
sic, 1860) and his followers. 

The first six chapters of Wisdom form an address 
to the rulers of the earth (i. 1; comp. iii. 8; vi. 1-2, 9, 
21). They accentuate the necessity of wisdom as in- 
dispensable to rulers (i. 6, vi. 9-25), although they are 
chiefly directed against the Epicureans, the ungodly 
who deny immortality, indulge in Just and incest, 
and mock the righteous and the learned, who in their 
turn upbraid them for their lawlessness and licen- 
tiousness (ii. 1-10). In contrast with them the 

“saints” (Hasidim) whom they expose 

Contents of to torture (ii. 19, iii. 1) and to a mar- 
the Book. tyr's death (iii. 2) are called “sons of 
God," initiated into His mystery, 

promised an inheritance in eternal life (i. 14; ii. 19, 
21, 23; iii. 4, 15; iv. 1; v. 15) like Enoch (iv. 10-16), 
and assured of a crown of glory in the world to 
come (v. 16). Finally, wisdom is introduced in vi. 
9-95 as the speaker, and as the one who bestowsthe 
divine kingdom and confers immortality (vi. 20-21); 
whereas sin brings death, since *through envy of 
the devil came death into the world” (ii. 24). The 
second part (ch. vii.-ix. 17) contains an address of 
King Solomon, relating how his life was guided solely 
by wisdom, and closing with a prayer offered by 
him to God that he might obtain her. Here wisdom 
is represented as a mystic power which imparts not 
only knowledge of all mysteries and the spirit of 
prophecy (vii. 17-21, 27), but even immortality (viii. 
13), while it is also a cosmic force invested with 
twenty-one divine attributes, this number being 
either a triple multiple of seven, or, if originally 
twenty-two instead of twenty-one, corresponding to 
the twenty-two letters of the Greek alphabet (vii. 
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. 99-98). At the same time, wisdom, as in the Pla- 
tonic system, is believed to teach the four cardinal 
virtues of temperance, prudence, justice, and forti- 
tude (viii. 7). The prayer of Solomon refers to the 
heavenly tabernacle prepared from the beginning, 
and to his own predestination (ix. 7-8; see PREEX- 
ISTENCE), Wisdom is described as a cosmic princi- 
ple dwelling on the throne of glory next to God, and 
as knowing and designing all things (ix. 1, 4, 10), 
being identical with the creative Word (ix. 1) and 
the Holy Spirit (ix. 17). 

While these two portions of the book forma unity 
to some extent, and probably gave the entire work 
its title of * Wisdom of Solomon," the last section 
(ix. 18-xix. 22) is devoid of all connection with what 
precedes. The speaker is no longer Solomon, but 
the author or the saints (xvi. 28, xviii. 6 et passim), 
who recite the history of Israel's redemption from 
Egyptandotherenemies. Inlike manner, the words 
are not addressed to the kings of the earth (ix. 18; x. 
20; xi, 4, 9, 17, 21; et passim), but to God, the deliv- 
erer from the Red Sea. The whole appears on close 
observation to be part of a Passover Haggadah re- 
cited in Egypt with reference to Gentile surround- 
ings, and it accordingly abounds in genuine hag- 
gadic passages of an ancient character. The tenth 
chapter serves as a connecting-link between the Sol- 
omonie Wisdom-book and this Passover-Haggadah 
fragment, and must, therefore, be taken with the last 
verse of the ninth chapter and the first of the elev- 
enth, in both of which wisdom forms the theme. 
Here, however, it has nothing in common with the 
Solomonic wisdom, which, enabling the king to pen- 
etrate into all the mysteries of heaven and earth, to 
study the world of the spirits, and to learn the vir- 

tues of stones and roots, thus came 
Hellenistic very close to the Platonic wisdom (vii. 

Passover 17-26). The wisdom of the haggadist 

Haggadah. is exclusive and hostile to the Gen- 

tile world, rather than cosmopolitan 
and broad, saving only the righteous and bringing 
ruin upon the wicked (ix. 18, x. 1-21). From this 
point of view the lives of the Patriarchs are re- 
counted to lead up to the story of the Exodus. 
Wisdom taught Adam to rise from his fall by re- 
pentance (comp. “ Vita Adee et Eve,” viii.; Pirke 
R. El, xx.); but it caused Cain and his generation 
to perish (x. 1-8). It saved Noah, Abraham, and 
Lot, but brought lasting doom upon the offenders 
(x. 4-9). It showed Jacob the kingdom of God in 
the vision of the ladder (comp. Gen. R. Ixviii. 16; 
Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxviii. 12) and gave him victory 
over all his pursuers (x. 10-12). It preserved Jo- 
seph the righteous from sin, went with him into the 
pit and the prison, and raised him to the throne and 
to glory, but covered his detractors with shame (x. 
18-15). It delivered Israel from its heathen oppress- 
ors, entered into the soul of Moses, enabling him to 
work all his miracles before Pharaoh, and, in the 
shape of a protecting pillar of cloud by day and of 
an illuminating fire by night, guided the people 
through the wilderness and through the Red Sea, 
while it drowned the Egyptians and cast them up 
again from the deep to enrich the Israelites with the 
spoils that floated upon the water (x. 15-20; comp. 
Mek., Beshallah, 6; Targ. Yer. to Ex. xiii. 21; xv. 


12, 20; Josephus, "^ Ant.” ii. 16, 8 6). It also opened 
the mouths of the dumb so that they joined in the 
song of the people in praise of God at the Red Sea 
(x. 21; comp. Mek. to Shirah [Song of Moses], 1), 
and it prospered the work of Moses in the wilder- 
ness (xi. 1-4). 
. This section is followed (xi. 5-xix. 21) by a hag- 
gadic discourse in the form of a prayer of thanks- 
giving on the Egyptian plagues and other miracles 
connected with the Exodus, obviously to be recited 
on the eve of the Passover (xviii. 6-9; comp. Jose- 
phus, *Ant.".ii. 16, 8 4; Book of Jubilees, xlix. 
2-6). The fundamental principle of the ancient 
Haggadah is that God metes out the perfect justice 
expressed by the Rabbis in the phrase “middah ke- 
neged middah ” (= “ measure for measure "), so that 
the book declares: * Wherewithal a man sinneth, 
by the same also shall he be punished" (xi. 10) 
This was applied to the Egyptians with reference 
to Ex. xviii. 11 (see Targum ad loc.; Sotah 11d). 
Here, however, the haggadist goes so far as to 
maintain that the very thing which proved an in-. 
strument of vengeance to the Egyptians became a 
means of safety for Israel (xi. 5). The water in 
which the Israelitish children were to be drowned 
was turned to blood for the parched Egyptians, 
while it flowed forth from the rock to quench the 
thirst of the children of Israel in the desert (xi. 4- 
7). In like manner, the animals worshiped by the 
Egyptians became the source of terror 
Wonders of and harm to them (xi. 15-19, xii. 24- 
the 927); "for these [the Israelites] thou 
Exodus.  didst admonish and try, as a father: 
but the other [the Egyptian people], 
as a severe king, thou didst condemn and punish” 
(xi. 10), even though God loves all His creatures, 
and waits for the repentance of the sinner because 
He is the lover of souls (xi. 24-xii. 2).. The real 
cause of the doom of such Gentile nations as the 
Canaanites was their commission of the capital sins 
of idolatry and murder (xii. 4-7; comp. Sibyllines, 
i. 150, 178; iii. 836-40, 585-605, 761-764; et passim). 
Yet even they were given time for repentance; 
wherefore God sent the wasps before Israel to des- 
troy the Canaanites gradually, instead of killing 
them all at once (xii. 8-11; comp. Ex. xxiii. 28; 
Sotah 36a); for God blends mercy with justice, to 
teach “that the just man should be merciful” (xii. 
19; comp. i. 6) and unrepentant Egypt was thus 
severely punished until she acknowledged the God 
she had denied (xii. 27). | 
Egyptian (and Greek) idolatry is declared (xiii. 
1-10) to be far less excusable than Babylonian star- 
worship, and it is therefore derided (xiii. 11-19) in 
terms borrowed from Isa. xliv. 18-20. Idolatry was 
first introduced by the giants who were descended 
from thefallenangels. Its purposes were corruption 
and fornication (xiv. 1-13); it owed its hold on man- 
kind to the honor paid the images of dead sons (xiv. 
14-21; comp. Book of Jubilees, xi. 4; 
The Folly Bezold, “ Die Schatzhóhle," p. 31), and 
of it led to murder, adultery, theft, and 
Idolatry. perjury (xiv. 22-31). Knowledge of 
God alone guides to righteousness and 
immortality, while the enemies (the Romans and 
the Greeks of Alexandria, as well as the Egyptians) 
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who hold Israel in subjection are termed foolish 
image-worshipers (xv. 1-15; comp. Ps. cxv., recited 
on the eve of the Passover). The Egyptian animal- 
worship again suggests to the haggadist the idea 
that while the beasts became a torment to Egypt, 
the quail became nourishing food for the people of 
God (xvi. 1-4); and though the serpents bit the 
Israelites in the wilderness, they were in the end a 
sign of salvation for them, admonishing them to look 
to God as the savior whose word heals all (xvi. 5- 
12; comp. R. H. iii. Sc). The fire which fell with 
both the hail and therain (Ex. ix. 24; Tan., Wayera, 
ed. Buber, p. 22), as well as in the sea (Ex. xiv. 24; 
Targ. Yer. ad ioc. ; Josephus, “Ant.” ii. 16, § 3), 
like the fire which would not destroy the frogs in 
the oven (xix. 21; Pes. 53b), manifested the won- 
drous power of God (xvi. 16-19). On the other 
hand, the manna, which fell like hoar frost and was 
flavored to suit every wish and taste, did not melt in 
the heat of the wilderness, but disappeared under the 
first raysof the sun that the people might offer their 
praise early inthe morniug (comp. Yoma‘7da; Targ. 
Yer. to Ex. xvi. 21; Mek., Wayassa‘, 4 [ed. Weiss, p. 
58a]; for the Essene prayer at sunrise see Josephus, 
“B.J.” ii. 8, $ 5; Der. 9b; and comp. EsSENES). 
The Egyptian plague of darkness, in striking con- 
trast to the light in the houses of the children of 
Israel (Ex. x. 21-23), is declared to have been a 
punishment for their imprisonment of the Israelites, 
the future bearers of the light of the Law, and for 
their pride in their intellectuality, besides being a 
token of their future doom (xvii. 1-xviii. 4). The 
last plague, the death of the first-born, was the 

punishment for the intended murder 


Plagues of the Israclitish children (xviii. 5). 
upon This same night of watching proved 
Egypt. to be the doom of the Egyptians and 


the election of Israel, so that on the 
one side resounded cries of lamentation, and on the 
other were heard songs of thanksgiving (xviii. 7-17), 
The almighty “ Word” carried the sword of death 
throughout Egypt, and by this same power Aaron, 
with his robe, his breastplate, and his diadem decked 
with divine mysteries, subdued the angel of death 
(xviii. 20-25). Finally, the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians in the Red Sea is described as a renewal of the 
miracle of Creation (xix. 1-6), since out of the sea 
rose a green field (comp. Targ. Yer. to Ex. xv. 19). 
The Egyptians had been more brutal in their treat- 
ment of the strangers than had the inhospitable 
Sodomites, thus accounting for the severity of their 
punishment (xix. 18-22). Here the Haggadah breaks 
off abruptly. 

Tt is evident that these three parts, or at least the 
first two (i.-ix., x.-xix.) can not have emanated 
from the same author, for neither the style nor the 
views can be ascribed to one and the same person. 
This leads to the supposition that the original Wis- 
dom of Solomon and the Passover-Haggadah frag- 
ment were probably joined together and then treated 

: as one book. Griitz (“ Gesch.” 4th ed., 
Authorship iii. 882-385, 611-613) finds in the work 
and Date. allusions to theapotheosis of Caligula 
(88-40 c.E.) but the deification of 

the Ptolemies goes back to Egyptian custom. Ch. 
ii. and iii. refer to Jewish converts, not to Greeks in 


Alexandria. The character of the book as regards 

the creative Wisdom, Word, and Spirit indicates a 

stage prior to the Philonic system, and the Biblical 

story shows a haggadic form still fresh and not yet 
compressed into a rigid system, as in Philo (see Sieg. 
fried, “Philo von Alexandria," pp. 22-24, Jena, 

1875) The apostle Paul (see Grafe, “Das Verhiilt- 

niss der Paulinischen Schriften zur Sapientia Salo- 

monis," Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1892; comp. also Saun 
or Tarsus), the author of the Epistle to the He- 

brews (Heb. i. 8, iv. 12; comp, Wisdom vii. 22, 26), 

and others have drawn from the Book of Wisdom. 

This places the date of the book, or at least that of 

the first part, with certainty in the first century B.c. 
A Hebrew translation of the Wisdom of Solomon 

is mentioned by Nahmanides in the preface to his 

commentary on the Pentateuch, A Hebrew version 
with a commentary was published by Hartwig Wes- 
sely (Berlin, 1780), and a German translation with 
notes, valuable for the references to rabbinical 
literature, was made by M. Gutmann (Altona, 

1841). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the extensive literature see Schiirer, 
Gesch. 3d ed.. iii. 3877-383. The chief editions, besides that 
contained in Fritzsehe's Apoerypht Greeci, are: Reusch, 
Liber Sapienti Greece, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1858; Deane, 
Book of Wisdom, Oxford, 1881. On the question of the orig- 
inal language see Margoliouth, Was the Book of Wisdom 
Written in Hebrew? in J. R. A. S. 1890, pp. 263 et seq.; au- 


swered by Freudenthal, What Is the Original Language of 
the Wisdom of Solomon? in J. Q. R. iii. (22-199. E 


WISDOM OF GOD. See Gop. 


WISE, AARON: American rabbi; born at 


Erlau, Hungary, May 2, 1844; died in New York 
March 80, 1896; son of Chief Rabbi Joseph Hirsch 
Werss. He was educated in the Talmudic schools 
of Hungary, including the seminary at Hisenstadt, 
where he studied under Dr. Hildesheimer. Later 
he attended the universities of Leipsic and Halle, 
receiving his doctorate at the latter institution. He 
assisted Bernard Fischer in revising the Buxtorf 
lexicon, and was for. several years a director of 
schools in his native town. He was for a time iden- 
tified with the ultra-Orthodox party in Hungary, 
acting as secretary to the organization Shomere 
ha-Datt, and editing a Judzeo-German weekly in 
its support. In 1874 Wise emigrated to the United 
States, and became rabbi of Congregation Beth Elo- 
him in Brooklyn; two years later he was appointed 
rabbi of Temple Rodeph Shalom in New York, 
which office he held until his death. 

Wise was the author of “Beth Aharon,” a relig- 
ious school handbook; and he compiled a prayer- 
book for the use of his congregation. He was for 
some time editor of the “Jewish Herald” of New 
York, and of the “Boston Hebrew Observer”; and 
he contributed to the year-books of the Jewish Min- 
isters’ Association of America, as well as to other 
periodical publications. He was one of the founders 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, and the first 
vice-president of its advisory board of ministers. 
Wise founded the Rodeph Shalom Sisterhood of 
Personal Service, which established the Aaron Wise 
Industrial School in his memory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewess, May, 1896, pp. 482-487; 
Markens, Hebrews in America, pp. 905-306 
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WISE, ISAAC MAYER: American Ieform 
rabbi, editor, and author; born at Steingrub, Bohe- 
inia, March 29, 1819; died at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 
96,1900. He was the son of Leo Wise, a school- 
teacher, and received his early Hebrew education 
from his father and grandfather, later continuing his 
IIebrew and secular studies in Prague. He received 
the hattarat hora’ah from the Prague bet din, com- 
posed of Rabbis Rapoport, Samuel Freund, and E. 
1, Teweles. In 1843 he was appointed rabbi at 
Radnitz, Bohemia, where he remained for about 
two years, emigrating to the United States in 1846. 
He arrived in New York on July 28 of the same 
year, and in the following October was appointed 
rabbi of the Congregation Beth-El of Albany, New 
York. He soon began 
agitating for reforms in 
the service, and his was 
the first Jewish congrega- 
tion in the United States 
to introduce family pews 
in the synagogue. Ser- 
mons in the vernacular, 
a mixed choir, and con- 
firmation were also among 
theinnovationsintroduced 
by Wise, who even went so 
far as to count Women in 
forming à minyan or re- 
ligious quorum. 

In 1850 some unfortu- 
nate events caused a split 
in the Albany community, 
and the consequent forma- 
tion of a new congrega- 
tion, the Anshe Emeth, by 
the friends and support- 
ers of the rabbi. Wise re- 
mained with this congre- 
gation until April, 1854, 
when he became rabbi of 
the Bene Yeshurun con- 
gregation of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he officiated 
for the remaining forty- 
six years of his life, Wise 
was active in so many di- 
rections, and was so great 
a power in the history 
of Judaism in the United 
States, that it is necessary to treat under distinct 
headings the various achievements of his long and 
successful career. He was above all an organizer, 
and the numerous institutions that he called into 
being attest to the great influence he wielded during 
his life. 

In 1847, at the suggestion of Max Lilienthal, who 

ras at that time stationed in New York, a bet din 
was formed, which was to act in the capacity of an 
advisory committee to the congregations of the 
country, without, however, exercising 
hierarchic powers. As members of 
this bet din, Lilienthal named Wise 
and two others, besides himself. At 
a meeting held in the spring of 1847 Wise submitted 
to the bet din the manuscript of a prayer-book, to 


Prayer- 
Book. 


Isaac Mayer Wise. 
(From a bust by Moses Ezekiel in the possession of A. S. Ochs.) 


be entitled the “Minhag America,” and to be used 
by all the congregations of the country. He 
had noticed that nearly every prominent rabbi in 
Europe, and, later, in the United States, issued his 
own prayer-book, and in order to stem this individ- 
ualistic tide he advocated the adoption of a common 
prayer-book. Nothing definite was done in the mat- 
ter, however, until the Cleveland Conference of 1855, 
when a committee consisting of Wise, Rothenberg, 
and Kalisch was appointed to edit such a prayer- 
book. This book appeared under the title “ Minhag 
America,” and was practically Wise’s work; it was 
adopted by most of the congregations of the Western 
and Southern states. So pronounced was Wise's de- 
sire for union, that when in 1894 the “ Union Prayer- 
Book” was published by 
the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, he vol- 
untarily retired the “ Min- 
hag America” from his 
own congregation. 

As early as 1848 Wise 
issued a call to the “ min- 
isters and other Israelites ” 
of the United States, 
urging them to form a 
union which might put an 
end to the prevalent re- 
ligious anarchy. His call 
appeared in the columns of 
the “Occident,” and was 
ably seconded by its edi- 
tor, Isaac Leeser. Wise 
suggested that a meeting 
be held in the spring of 
1849 at Philadelphia, to 
establish a union of the 
congregations of the entire 
country. This meeting 
did not take place; but 
the originator of the idea 
never ceased advocating 
it, especially after he had 
established his own news- 
paper, “The Israelite” 
(July, 1854), in the col- 
umns of which he inde- 
fatigably expounded his 
views upon the subject. 
His persistence won its 
reward when in 1878, twenty-five years after he had 
first broached theidea, the UNION OF AMERICAN HE- 
BREW CONGREGATIONS was organized at Cincinnati. 

Earnest as he was in proclaiming the necessity for 
union among the congregations, he was equally in- 
defatigable in insisting upon the pressing need of 
a theological seminary for the training of rabbis for 

American pulpits. In his “ Reminis- 


Hebrew  cences" he givesa vivid picture of the 
Union incompetency of many of the men 
College. who posed as spiritual guides of the 


congregations during the early days 
of his residence in the United States. He had 
scarcely arrived in Cincinnati when, with his char- 
acteristic energy, he set to work to establish a col- 
lege in which young men could receive a Jewish 
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education. He enlisted the interest and support of 
a number of influential Jews of Cincinnati and adja- 
cent towns, and in 1855 founded the Zion Collegiate 
“Association. The venture, however, proved a fail- 
ure, and the society did not sueceed in opening a 
college. Nothing daunted, Wise entered upon a 
literary campaign, and year in and year out he pre- 
sented the subject in the columns of “ The Israelite.” 
His indomitable perseverance was crowned with suc- 
cess when, on October 8, 1875, the HEBREW UNION 
CoLLEGE opened its doors for the reception of stu- 
dents, four of whom were ordained eight years later. 

The first outcome of Wise’s agitation for union 
among the Jews was the Cleveland Conference held 
in 1855, and convened at his initiative. This con- 
ference was unfortunate, for, instead of uniting the 

rabbis of all parts of the country ina 
Rabbinical bond of fellowship, it gave rise to 
Con- strained relations between Wise and 
ferences, his followers on one side, and promi- 
nent rabbis in the eastern part of the 
country on the other side. These differences were 
partly removed during the rabbinical conference of 
Philadelphia (1869), which Wise attended. The 
New York conference of 1870, and the Cincinnati 
conference of 1871 were efforts in the same direction ; 
but a controversy ensuing from the latter served 
only to widen the breach. Yet was the great“ union- 
ist” not discouraged. He continued agitating fora 
synod which was to be the central body of authority 
for American Judaism. In1881he submitted tothe 
meeting of the Rabbinical Literary Association a re- 
port urging the formation of a synod; but the mat- 
ter never passed beyond the stage of discussion. 
However, he lived to see the establishment of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1889, 
which was the third enduring offspring of his tire- 
less energy and unfailing perseverance, During 
the last eleven years of his life he served as presi- 
dent of the conference which he had called into ex- 
istence (see CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL). 

Besides the arduous labors that the organization 
of these national] institutions entailed, Wise was act- 
ivein many other ways. In 1857, when a new treaty 
was to be concluded between the United States and 
Switzerland, he visited Washington as chairman of 
a delegation to protest against the ratification of this 
treaty unless Switzerland should cease its discrimina- 
tions against American Jews. In his own city, be- 
sides officiating as rabbi of the Bene Yeshurun con- 
gregátion and as president of the Hebrew Union 
College, he edited the * American Israelite” and the 
“Deborah,” served as an examiner of teachers ap- 
plying for positions in publie schools, and was also a 
member of the board of directors of the University 
of Cincinnati. He traveled throughout the United 
States, lecturing, dedicating synagogues, and enlist- 
ing the interest of the Jewish communities in his 
plans and projects. 

Wise was the author of the following works: 
*'The History of the Israelitish Nation from Abra- 
ham to the Present Time," Albany, 1854; "'The 
Essence of Judaism,” Cincinnati, 1861; “The Origin 
of Christianity, and a Commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles," 1868; "Judaism, Its Doctrines and 
Duties,” 1872; “The Martyrdom of Jesus of Naza- 


reth: a Historico-Critical Treatise on the Last Chap- 
ter of the Gospel,” 1874; “The Cosmic God,” 1876; 
“ History of the Hebrews’ Second Commonwealth,” 
1880; “Judaism and Christianity, Their Agreements 
and Disagreements,” 1888; “A Defense of Judaism 

vs. Proselytizing Christianity,” 1889; 
His Works. and “Pronaos to Holy Writ,” 1891. 

In his early years he wrote a number 
of novels, which appeared first as serials in the 
“Israelite,” and later in book form; these were: 
“The Convert," 1854; “The Catastrophe of Eger," 
“The Shoemaker’s Family,” “Resignation and 
Fidelity, or Life and Romance,” and “ Romance, 
Philosophy, and Cabalah, or the Conflagration in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,” 1855; “The Last Struggle 
of the Nation,” 1856; “The Combat of the People, 
or Hillel and Herod," 1858; and “The First of 
the Maccabees.” He wrote also a number of 
German novels, which appeared as serials in the 
“Deborah”; among these may be mentioned: “ Die 
Juden von Landshuth”: “Der Rothkopf, oder des 
Schulmeisters Tochter”; and “Baruch und Sein 
Ideal.” In addition to all these works Wise pub- 
lished in the editorial columns of the “Israelite” 
numerous studies on various subjects of Jewish 
interest. He even wrote a couple of plays, * Der 
Maskirte Liebhaber? and “Das Glück Reich zu 
Sein.? 

During his lifetime Isaac M. Wise was regarded 
as the most prominent Jew of his time in the United 
States. His genius for organization was of a very 
high order; and he was masterful, rich in resources, 
and possessed of an inflexible will. More than of 
any of his contemporaries, it may be said of him. 
that he left the impress of his personality upon the 
development of Judaism in the United States. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. M. Wise, Reminiscences, transl. from the 

German and ed. by David Philipson, Cincinnati, 1901; Se- 

lected Writings of Isaac M. Wise, with a biography by David 

Philipson and Louis Grossmann, ib. 1900; The American Is- 


raelite, 1854-1900, passim, and the Jubilee number, June 30, 


1904 | 
À. l D. P. 


WISE, LEO : American journalist and publisher; 
born at Albany Oct. 28, 1849; son of Isaac Mayer 
Wise. He was educated at St. Xavier College and 
Farmers College, Cincinnati; College Hill, Ohio; 
Trinity College, Hartford; and the University of 
Michigan (A.B., Farmers College, 1867; L.B., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1869). In 1863 he served a brief 
term in the river flotilla of the United States navy, 
and in 1872 was one of the original prospectors in the : 
diamond fieldsin South Africa, where at Dutoit’s Pan 
he opened a new digging which was at first called 
“New Rush” and afterward became the famous 
“Colesburg Kopje,” now in the Kimberley district. 

From 1875 to 1890 Wise published “ Die Deborah,” 
and from 1884 to 1892 he owned the “ Jewish An- 
nual.” In 1885 he established the “Chicago Israel- 
ite” at Chicago, and is still its publisher, in addition 
to being the managing editor and publisher of the 
“American Israelite” of Cincinnati, Ohio. Wise 
has also publisbed most of the books written by his 
father. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). 
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‘WISE, STEPHEN SAMUEL: American 
rabbi; born at Budapest March 17, 1862; son of 


Aaron WISE. 
of New York (1887-91), Columbia College (B.A. 


1892), and Columbia University (Ph.D. 1901), and 
later pursued rabbinical studies under Gottheil, Ko- 
hut, Gersoni, Joffe, and Margolis. In 1898 he was 
appointed assistant to Rabbi Henry S. Jacobs of the 
Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, New York city, and 
later in the same year, minister to the same congre- 
gation. In 1900 he was called to the rabbinate of 
the Congregation Beth Israel, Portland, Ore. 

Wise was the first (honorary) secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Zionists; and at the Second Zion- 
ist Congress (Basel, 1898) he was a delegate, and sec- 
retary for the English language. He was a member 
also of the International Zionist Executive Committee 
in 1899. In 1902 he officiated as first vice-president 
of the Oregon State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection; and in 1903 he was appointed Commissioner 
of Child Labor for the state of Oregon. He is the 
founder of the People's Forum of Portland. Wise is 
the editor of the Arabic original of * The Improve- 
ment of the Moral Qualities," an ethical treatise of 
‘the eleventh century by Solomon ibn Gabirol (New 
York, 1902), and of the “Beth Israel Pulpit.” 


WISMAR. See MECKLENBURG. 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHE ZEITSCHRIFT 
FÜR JÜDISCHE THEOLOGIE. Sce PERIOD- 
ICALS, 


WISSOTZKY, KALONYMOS ZEEB 
WOLF: Russian philanthropist; born in Zhagory, 
government of Kovno, July 8, 1824; died at Mos- 
cow May 24, 1904. Wissotzky, whose father was a 
merchant of moderate means, received the usual 
Jewish education. He married at eighteen, and six 
months later left for the yeshibah at Volozhin, where 
he studied for a short period, settling afterward in 
Yanishki, Ataboutthistime the government organ- 
ized a Jewish agricultural colony at Dubno, near 
Dvinsk, and Wissotzky became one of the colonists. 
The soil proving unproductive, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Yanishki, where he 
engaged in business. His 
love of study, however, 
|, soon led him to Kovno, 
\ where he became a pupil of 
j| Israel Lipkin. At the end 
of 1854 he returned to Ya- 
nishki, and in 1858 went to 
Moscow, where he engaged 
in the tea trade; this, how- 
ever, did not prevent him 
from taking an active in- 
terest in the affairs of the local Jewish community. 
He organized a Sabbath-school and Sabbath readings 
for the cantonists of the district, and had special meals 
prepared for the soldiers during Passover. He was 
instrumental also in restoring many a cantonist to 
Judaism and to his long-lost relatives. With his 
increasing wealth ,Wissotzky devoted constantly 
growing amounts of money to charity. He contrib- 
uted 10,000 rubles to the Alliance Israélite at Paris, 
on condition that thissum be allowed to accumulate 


Kalonymos Wissotzky, 


He studied at the College of the City: 


at compound interest for 100 years, when it would 
amount to 100 million franes, and that the money 
be then used for national purposes. 
The Subsequently he made frequent and 
Wissotzky liberal additions to this fund, which 
Fund. now amounts to about half a million 
francs, and has become generally 

known as the * Wissotzky Fund." 

Wissotzky was an enthusiastic believer in Zion- 
ism, and one of its prime movers in Russia. When, 
in the eighties of the nineteenth century, the idea 
of Jewish colonization in Palestine began to be real- 
ized, Wissotzky spent much time and money in 
effecting the organization of the Chovevei Zion. 
He journeyed to Palestine as a delegate, and laid 
there the foundation for future colonization. His 
letters from Palestine, together with other material, 
were published in book form. He made generous 
contributions to the Palestinian organizations, and 
furnished practically all the money necessary for 
the establishment and support of the Bet ha-Sefer 
school in Jaffa. When the publication of a Jewish 
encyclopedia was suggested to Wissotzky by Ahad 
ha‘Am, he offered to give 20,000 rubles toward this 
purpose. When told that this sum would be but a 
small portion of the amount required for the colossal 
work, he decided to let the matter rest; he refused, 
however, to take back his contribution, and ordered 
the money to be transferred to the Society for the 
Promotion of Culture Among the Jews of Russia. 
At the instance of his son-in-law, Joseph Zeitlin, he 
gave 6,000 rubles toward the publication of a 
monthly magazine, * Ha-Shiloah," under the editor- 
ship of Ahad ha-‘Am. 

Aside from his gifts for literary enterprises and Pal- 
estinian affairs, Wissotzky expended large sums of 
money in contributions to yeshibot and Talmud 
Torahs. On the occasion of the marriage of his 
son, David Wissotzky, in 1898, he presented 70,000 
rubles for the establishment in the city’ of Byelo- 
stok of a Talmud Torah with technical classes; this 
institution was opened in i904. In his will Wis- 
sotzky bequeathed the sum of one million rubles 
for Jewish national purposes. Without specifying 
the manner in which this money was to be expended, 
he left it in charge of Ahad ha-‘Am, Rabbi Jacob 
Maze of Moscow, and the banker Shmelkin. 

H. R. A. Lv. 

WITCHCRAFT: “Witchcraft” and “sorcery ” 
are the terms used in the Bible to designate the prac- 
tise of the arts of divination, which were tabooed by 
orthodox religious sentiment. As this orthodox sen- 
timent was not a constant quantity, practises which 
at one time were regarded as innocent at another were 
relegated to the domain of sorcery or witchcraft. 
These practises were varied, and are denoted by 
several different Hebrew words. 

One of the oldest of these practises was that of 
consulting the dead. The spirit of the dead was 
called “ob,” and the consultation of such a spirit 
was accomplished through a woman who was called 
a “mistress of an ob” (“ba‘alat ob”). The earliest 
and most famous instance of this on record is that 
of King Saul on the night before the fateful battle 
of Gilboa, in which he lost his life (comp. I Sam. 
xxviii. 8, 7 e£ seg.). It appears from the account 
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that this method of gaining information was under 


the ban even at that early date. The “mistress of 


the ob” whom Saul found at En-dor 


The Ob is said to have been able to summon 
and the Samuel’s spirit from the under world 


Yidde‘oni. and to talk with it. The narrative 

represents her as able to call up any 
“ob” desired. Wherever *obot" are mentioned there 
also is found the term “yidde‘oni” (R. V., incor- 
rectly, “wizard”). Itis, apparently, a synonym of 


“ob” as a designation of a departed spirit (comp. 


Lev. xix. 31; xx. 6, 27; Deut. xviii. 11; I Sam. 
xxviii. 8, 9; II Kings xxi. 0, xxiii. 24; Isa. viii. 19, 
xix. 8; II Chron. xxxiii. 6). “Ob” designated a 
subterranean spirit, but perhaps “yidde‘oni” was a 
more general term. It is probable that the wiz- 
ards who consulted the dead were ventriloquists, 
for Isaiah (comp. viii. 19) describes them as those 
that “chirp and... mutter.” Probably the ven- 
triloquist impersonated the dead as speaking in a 
faint voice from the ground, whence this description. 
Deut. xviii. 11 adds to consulting an ob or a yid- 
de‘oni, “inquiring of the dead,” as though there 
were still another means of consulting them. If 
this be so, no information as to the method of con- 
sultation has been preserved. 

Another class of diviners is called * me'onenim ” 
(comp. Judges ix. 87; II Kings xxi. 6; Isa. ii. 6; 
Mic. v. 129). This class also was very ancient. It 
appears from Judges ix. 26 that a sacred tree at 
Shechem was named from it. As this tree is 
probably identical with the “oak of Moreh” (Gen. 
xii. 6, R. V.), it is probable that the method of 
divination alluded to was also employed by the 
Canaanites. Isaiah (ii. 6) also alludes to the “ me'o- 
nenim ” as existing among the Philistines. Itis evi- 
dent, therefore, that this method of divination was 
common to Palestinian heathendom. W. R. Smith 
(in “Journal of Philology,” xiv. 116 et seg.), who is 
followed by Driver, derives the word from 153y (comp. 
the Arabic “ghanna” —*to emit a hoarse, nasal 
sound ”), and thinks that it denoted the “murmurer ” 
or “hoarsely humming soothsayer”; he remarks 
that the characteristic utterances of an Arabic 
soothsayer are a monotonous croon called “saj‘” 
and a low murmur, “zamzamah,” or whisper, “ was- 
wasah." 

An obscure class of soothsayers was called “ me- 
kashshefim " (comp. the “nomen abstractum ? “ ke- 
sha”; see Deut. xviii. 11; II Kings ix. 22; Mic. v. 

12: Nah. iii. 4). W. R. Smith (Zc. 
Drugs and p. 125) argues that the root “kashaf” 
Charms. means “to use magical appliances, or 
drugs”; and many interpreters follow 
him. Those who doubt the correctness of this ex- 
planation are unable to suggest an alternative. 
This interpretation receives some support from the 
facts that the Septuagint in Nah. iii. 4 gives 
oápuaka, and that the belief in the use of drugs or 
herbs is very old, as is shown by the mention of 
mandrakes in Gen. xxx. 14-19. In the oldest code 
capital punishment is ordained for this. class of 
sorcerers (comp. Ex. xxii. 18). 

A further branch of witchcraft was “lahash,” or 
charming (comp. Isa. ij. 3). In Jer. viii. 17 and 
Eccl x. 11 the word is used of snake-charming. 


Kindred in function to the “lahash” was the 
“hober” (comp. Deut. xviii. 11), which Ps. lviii. 5 
makes parallel to "lahash." “ Lahash,” curiously, 
does not appear in Deut. xviii 10-11, a passage 
which Ewald and W. R. Smith regard as an ex- 
haustive list of forbidden enchantments. | Inits place 
there is “nahash” (“menahesh”). As 5 and 3 are 
both liquids, possibly the two roots are connected. 
In reality, however, *nahash " seems to have had a 
different meaning. Gen. xliv. 5 says that Joseph 
divined (* yenahesh ") by means of à cup, perhaps 
by watching the play of light in a cup of liquid. Ba- 
laam (Num. xxiv. 1) is said to have occupied him. 
self with enchantments (*nehashim"). Since Ba- 
laam observed omens on the hilltops, his oracles 
must have been deduced from some other natural 
phenomena. As the equivalent term in Syriac, 
“naihsha,” is one which covers portents from the 
flight of birds as well as other natural occurrences, 
* Jahash ? probably refers, as W. R. Smith concludes, 
to divination by natural omens and presages. If so, 
it was not always tabooed by the best men in Israel, 
for David once received an omen for a successful 
military attack from the sounds in the tops of cer- 
tain trees (II Sam. v. 24). 

Another term often used to describe sorcery is 
“kesem” (Num. xxiii, 28; Deut. xviii. 10; I Sam. 
xv. 983; II Kings xvii. 17; Isa. iii. 2; Ezek. xxi. 21). 
This method of divination is elucidated in Ezek. xxi., 
R. V., where the King of Babylon is represented as 
standing at the parting of the ways, and using 
divination to determine whether to proceed first 
against Rabbah of Ammon or against Jerusalem, 
“He shook the arrows to and fro, he consulted the 
teraphim, he looked in the liver.” In verse 22 (Hebr.) 
it is declared that in “his right hand was the kesem 
for Jerusalem.” It would appear, therefore, that 
“kesem” was a method of divination by arrows. 
Arabian analogy here throws much light upon the 
practise, as this system of drawing lots by means of 
arrows, and thus obtaining an oracle, was practised 
by the Arabs, and the details are quite well known 
(comp. W. R. Smith in * Journal of Philology,” xiii. 
277 et seqg.). The lots were drawn with headless ar- 
rows in the presence of an idol, and were accom- 
panied by a sacrifice. The method was thoroughly 
analogous to that which Ezekiel describes. The 
* kesem ? was accordingly a method of casting lots. 
Among the Arabs judicial sentences were obtained 
in this way, so that it became a kind of ordeal. Such, 
probably, was the case in Israel, for Prov. xvi. 10 
declares that * A divine sentence [* kesem "] is in the 
lips of the king: His mouth shall not transgress in 
judgment? (R. V.). 

Indeed, al through the earlier period of Israel's 
history important matters were decided by lot. The 
land was assigned to the tribes by lot (Josh, xiv. 2); 
Saul is said to have been chosen king by lot (I Sam. 

x. 10); Jonathan, when he had violated 

Ordeals a taboo, was detected by lot (I Sam. 

and Lots. xiv. 41 et seg.); in fact, some form of 

casting lots was the one way of ob- 

taining a divine decision (comp. Prov. xvi. 89). 

The Ernon was probably an instrument for casting 
lots. 

Ewald and W. R. Smith have both observed that 
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Deut. xvili. 10-11 contains a formal list of all the 
important kinds of witchcraft or divination known 
at the time the passage was written, These various 
modes of obtaining oracles rea' , diverted popular 
attention from spiritual prophecy. The Deuteron- 
omist banished them from the realm of legitimate 
practise and promised in lieu of them a perennial 
succession of prophets, Among these various kinds 
of divination, *kesem " (by sacred lots in the pres- 
ence of an idol) held a foremost place. It stands 
next in the list to making one's son or daughter 
« pass through the fire.” "This was a part of Moloch- 
worship, and was probably a means of obtaining an 
oracle: hence it was classed with witchcraft. 

If the date of the Deuteronomic code given by 
modern critics is accepted (about 650 B.c.), the 
prominence given to “lesem " is easily understood. 
The Prophets were raising popular practises to 
a higher level; and arts which had before been es- 
teemed innocent, or regarded as the handmaids of 
religion, were now condemned as witchcraft. It is 
probable that other forms of sorcery in the list had 
passed through asimilarhistory. Isaiah (viii. 19) in- 
dicates that in the eighth century B.C. necromancy 
(consulting the dead by either an ob or à yidde'oni) 
was the most popular competitor of prophecy for 
popular favor. Itcan not be supposed, as Stade and 
others hold, that ancestor worship in a pronounced 
form ever existed among the Semites (comp. Frey, 
*Seelenglaube und Seelenkult im Alten Israel,” 
Leipsic, 1898, and Grüneisen, “Der Ahnenkultus 

und die Urreligion Israels,” Halle, 

Relation to 1900); yet, when it is borne in mind 
Ancestor how easily an ancestor or a departed 
Worship. sheik becomes a “wali” among the 
modern Arabs, it is not difficult to be- 

lieve that the necromancy of ancient Israel had a 
semi-religious origin. The movement against nec- 
romancy was much older than that against "ke- 
sem," for it began as early as the reign of Saul 
(comp. I Sam. xxviii. 9); but old customs aré per- 


sistent, and “seeking unto the dead" was still a 


popular practise in the time of Isaiah. 

The denunciations of Isaiah and the Deuterono- 
mist did not, however, annihilate witchcraft. It 
still existed in the time of the author of the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch, although it was then in bad odor. 
This writer ascribes all kinds of sorcery and divina- 
tion to the angels, who, in Gen. vi, 2-4, are said to 
have come down to earth and taken human wives 
(comp. Ethiopic Enoch, vii. 1, viii. 1, ix. 7, and xvi. 
3). In this writer's view sin came into the world 
through these angels, and not through the eating of 
the fruit in paradise (viii. 1 e£ seg.). His idea of 
witchcraft as consisting of nefarious knowledge is 
expressed in ch. xvi. 3, where he says that the 
angels had been in heaven, and so knew "illegiti- 
mate mysteries." 

The Book of Tobit represents even the pious To- 
bias as using a charm against evil spirits (vi. 4-8, 
viii. 9, xi. 11). This charm consisted of the smoke 
of the gall of a fish. 


The Apocalypse of Baruch (lx. 1) regards the re- 


ligion of the Amorites as “spells and incantations,” 

but its author also remembers that Israel in the 

days of the Judges was polluted by similar sins. 
NIT.—85 


Any foreign religion is here counted as witchcraft 


and a wicked mystery. This is analogous to the 
classification as sorcery, in Deut. xviii. 10-11, of 
Moloch-worship, which is attributed to the Am- 
monites. See MAGIC. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. R. Smith, On the Forms of Divination 
and Magie Enumerated in Deut. xviii. 10-11, in Journal 
of Philology, xiii. 273-287, xiv. 113-128; Driver, Deuteron- 
omy, in International Critical Commentary, 1895, pp. 223 
et seq.; Griineisen. Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion 
Israels, pp. 160 et seq.. Halle. 1900 
E. G. H. G. A. B. 
WITEBSE. See VITEBSK. 

WITNESS. See EVIDENCE. 


WITTELSHOFER, LEOPOLD: Austrian 
physician; born at Nagy-Kanizsa, Hungary, July 
14, 1818; died at Vienna Jan. 8, 1889; educated at 
the University of Vienna (M.D. 1841). After prac- 
tising medicine for ten years in Raab, Hungary, he 
moved to Vienna (1851) and became editor of 
the “ Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift,” to which 
periodical he contributed many essays. He was 
the author also of “ Wiener Heil- und Humanitiits- 
anstalten,” Vienna, 1856. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex.; Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 


S. CET H 


WITTMANN, FRANZ: Hungarian electri- 
cian and physicist; born at Hod-Mezö-Vasarhely 
Jan. 16, 1860. He was educated at the university 
of Budapest, and continued his studies in Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Darmstadt, 
and Hanover. In 1892 he was appointed professor 
of physics at the polytechnic in Budapest; and five 
years later he became a member of the royal 
patent-bureau and secretary of the board of exam- 
iners for teachers in intermediate schools. 

Wittmann’s works, which have made him the lead- 
ing Hungarian authority on clectrotechnics, include 
the following: “Az Inductiv Taszitasrol” (on 
inductive repulsion); “ Periodikus Aramok Optikai 
Vizsgálata" (optical tests of periodical currents) ; 
* Budapest Villamvilágításáról" (electric lighting of 
Budapest); ^Az Erós Villamáramok Technikája " 
(technics of strong electric currents); " A Ley deni 
Batteriák és Induktoriumok Áramának Vizsgálata 
és Objektívy Eloállitása" (objective production of 
currents from Leyden jars and inductors): “ Kon- 
densatorok Áramának Vizsgálata és Objectiv Elóál- 
lítása ” (test and objective production of currents 
from condensers); and “Akusztikai Kisérletek ” 
(acoustic experiments). In addition to these works, 
Wittmann has published numerous articles on 
the technical uses of electricity and heat. 

S. c L. V. 

WOCHENBLATT FÜR DIE FAMILIE. 
See PERIODICALS. 

WODIANER, PHILIP: Hungarian communal 
worker; flourished in Szegedin during the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He was president of the Jew- 
ish community there from 1793 to 1809, and pre- 
sented the congregation with the site for its first 
synagogue, and with silver holy vessels for its hebra 
kaddisha. 

His son Cosman (b. Veprovac 1788; d. at Gyor- 
Sziget Aug. 18, 1831)studied Talmudics under Samuel 


Wogue 
Wolf, Gerson 


C. Brody and Lebusch Harif in Szegedin, under R. 
Moses Sofer in Mattersdorf, and under R. Moses Minz 
in Alt-Ofen. In Gyór-Sziget, where he settled after 
his marriage, he maintained a yeshibah of his own, 
which was usually frequented by forty to fifty 
pupils; and he enjoyed a high reputation as a Tal- 
mudist. His writings, left in manuscript, were 
published by his son Arnold (born in Raab 1817) 
under the editorship of Prof. W. Bacher. They 
appeared in 1890 in two volumes entitled *Sefer 
Nahalat Yehoshua‘, Liber Hereditatis Josuse, Com- 
mentationes in Plerosque Talmudi Babylonii Trac- 


tatus Additis Commentationibus in Pentateuchum,” 


and consisted of Talmudic novelle and of explana- 

tions of passages in the Torah. 

Wodianer’s son Samuel, who, after the death of 
his father, kept a large warehouse in Szegedin for 
tobacco, wool, and corn, was president of the com- 
munity from 1812 to 1821. Later he settled in Pesth, 
where he and his children were baptized. His 
son Albert (born at Szegedin Aug. 18, 1818; died 
in Budapest July 17, 1898) studied technology in 
Pesth and Vienna, and was in 1867 appointed royal 
comumissary of the Hungarian Northern Railroad. 
In 1869 he received the Iron Cross of the second 
class, and in 1870 the cross of the papal Order of St. 
George; and in 1886 he was elevated to the Hun- 
garian nobility. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kulinyi-Lów, A Szegedi Zsidók; Sturm, Or- 
szággyülési Almanach, 1897. : 
8. L. V. 
WOGUE, JULES: French author; son of 

Lazare WOGUE; born in Paris Dec. 4, 1863; edu- 

cated at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in his native 

city (“agrégé és lettres," 1885). After successive 
professorships at the lyceums of Saint Quentin and 

Reims, as well as at the Lycée Michelet and the Col- 

lége Rollin in Paris, he was appointed professor at 

the Lycée Buffon, which position he still holds (1905). 
Wogue is the author of the following works: “Le 

Poète Gresset ” (Paris, 1894); “Contes et Récits des 

Dix-Septiéme et Dix-Huitiéme Siècles ”: “Les Por- 

traits de La Bruyère”; and “Le Théâtre Comique 

aux Dix-Septióme et Dix-Huitióme Siècles ” (Paris, 

1905). He has published also editions of Racine’s 

“Esther” and “ Athalie,” with, historical introduc- 

tions and commentaries, including copious Biblical 

notes. He isa contributor to the “Revue Bleue,” 
the “ Grande Revue,” and “Le Temps.” 

S. J. Ka. 


WOGUE, LAZARE  ELIEZER: French 


rabbi; born at Fontainebleau, Seine-et-Marne, July 
22, 1817; died at Paris April 14, 1897; educated at 
the Lycée Charlemagne at Paris, and at the Collége 
Royal and the Ecole Centrale Rabbinique at Metz. 
Receiving his rabbinical diploma in 1843, he re- 
turned to Paris, and became assistant preacher un- 
der Marchand Ennery, chief rabbi of Paris. Eight 
years later Salomon Munk and Adolphe Franck 
established a chair of Jewish theology at the Ecole 
Centrale Rabbinique at Metz, to which Wogue was 
appointed; remaining in this position until his retire- 
ment, with the title of professor emeritus, in 1894. 
Upon the transfer of the college from Metz to Paris 
(1859) as the Séminaire Israélite'de France, his duties 
were extended to embrace instruction in Hebrew 
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grammar, Biblical exegesis, and German. From 
1879 to 1895 he was the director and editor-in-chief 
of the " Univers Israélite," being at the same time a 
member of the Imperial Academy of Metz, and of 
the Society of Archeology and History of: the Mo. 
selle. On Jan. 11, 1885, he was made a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Wogue, who was a prolific writer, is best known 
for his translation of the Pentateuch, with notes 
which include the chief rabbinical interpretations, 
and for his history of Bible exegesis. His works 
are ns follows: “Sermon sur la Tolérance” (Metz, 
1841); "Le Rabbinat Francais au Dix-Neuviéme 
Siécle" (Paris, 1848); * L'Avenir dans le Judaïsme” 
(čb. 1844); “Shomer Emunim, Le Guide du Croyant 
Israélite” (Metz, 1857; 2d ed., with a preface by 
Zadoc Kahn, Paris, 1898), a. collection of prayers, 
hymns, and meditations in prose and verse; “Le 
Pentateuque” (Paris, 1860-69), a new translation, 
with Hebrew text and notes, and a version of the 
Haftarot; *L'Anthropomorphisme et les Miracles Se- 
lon le Judaïsme ” (čb. 1867); a translation of the “ Kol 
Kore” of Elijah Soloweyczyk (2 parts, 2b. 1870-75), 
a harmony of the Bible, the Talmud, and the Gospels; 
a translation of Schleiden's “Bedeutung der Juden 
für Erhaltung und Wiederbelebung der Wissen- 
schaften im Mittelalter" (7b. 1877); a revised and an- 
notated edition of the “Sefer Sekiy yot ha-Hemdah” 
by D. Cahen (Mayence, 1877); a translation of Ga- 
briel b. Joshua's “ Petah Teshubah,” which appeared 
originally at Amsterdam in .1651 (Paris, 1879); a 
revised edition of letters A-C of Léon Hollaender- 
ski's “ Dictionnaire Universel Francais-Hébreu " (ib. 
1879); “ Histoire de la Bible et de l'Exégése Biblique 


.Jusqu’a Nos Jours? (ib. 1881); a translation of the 


first two volumes of Grütz's “Geschichte der Ju- 
den" (i0. 1882-84); “Esquisse d'une Théologie 
Juive" (ib. 1887); and “La Prédication Israélite en 
France” (75. 1890). In addition to these works, 
Wogue translated and annotated Lipmann Sofer’s 
“Gan Raweh,” and revised the “Semaine Israélite” 
of Baruch Créhange, the “Sentier d’Israél” and the 
“ Rituel des Prières” of Elcan Durlacher (10 vols., 
with Hebrew text and French translation), and 
Ullmann's “Catéchisme.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sifrut, v.; Archives Israélites and 
Univers Israélite, April, 1897. 
S, J. Ka, 


WOHLLERNER, JETTY: Galician Hebrew 
writer; born at Lemberg in 1818; died there in 1891. 
When a little girl of eight, Jetty, after having 


passed her examination in primary instruction, was 
taken by her father, Michael Kehlmann, into his 


office as an accountant. She was so devoted to the 
study of Hebrew, however, that she always attended 
the Hebrew lessons given her brothers, and in her 
Spare moments she used to read the Biblein Hebrew. 
The Hebrew letters of the Christian Anna Maria 
Schurmann stimulated her still more, and she in- 
duced her father to engage a teacher for her. The 
physician Goldschmied, then a student at Lemberg, 
was entrusted with her Hebrew education. At the 
age of fourteen she was betrothed to L. Rosanes of 
Brody, and carried on a correspondence with him 
which was styled by Rapoport “the echo of the 
Song of Songs.” Her fiancé died, however; and she 
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wag married several years later to Samson Wohl- 
lerner. She continued to write her Hebrew letters 
notwithstanding; and the greater portion of her cor- 
respondence, which is noteworthy for its style and 
purity of language, was published. in " Kokebe Yiz- 
hag " and " Ha-Boker Or,” while two letters, one to 
Kayserling and one to Goldschmied, are found in 
“Ozar ha-Sifrut ” (i. 60-62). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 909- 
311; Allg. Zeit. des Jud, 1891, p. 538; Weinberg, Ziyyurim 
me-Hanye ‘Ammenu, Wilna, 1891 ; Jewish Chronicle, Nov. 


13, 1891, p. 9. 
S. M. SEL. 


WOLF (Hebr. “ze’eb”; for the rendering of 
“iyyim,” Isa. xiii. 22, and "tannim," Lam. iv. 3, 
see Fox): The wolf (Canis lupus) is still found in 
Palestine, where the animals prowl in pairs or droves 
about sheepfolds at night. As a type of boldness, 
ferocity, and bloodthirstiness, it is mentioned in Gen. 
xlix. 27; Isa. xi. 6, Ixv. 25; Jer. v. 6; eis xxii. 
21; Hab. i. 8; and Zeph. iii. 8. 

According to the Talmud, the wolf (eur N23. 
and pi» = Greek Atvwoc]) resembles in external 
appearance the dog, with which it can copulate (Ber. 
9b; Gen, R, xxxi. 6); and its period of gestation is 
three years (Bek. 8a). It is the enemy of flocks, 
and directs its attacks especially against the he- 
goats (B. K. 15b; Shab. 583b). The wound caused 
. by the wolf's bite is oblong and ragged (Zeb. 74b). 
Although when pressed by hunger the wolf attacks 
even man (Ta'an. 19a), it can be tamed (Sanh. 15b). 
For a comparison of the otter with the wolf see Suk. 
50b and Gen. R. exii. 8; and for fables of which the 
wolf is the subject see Rashi on Sanh. 39a and 105a. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 152; Lewysohn, Z. T. 


p. 81 
E. C. H, I. M. C. 


WOLF, AARON BENJAMIN. See AARON 
B. BENJAMIN WOLF. 

WOLF, ABRAHAM NATHAN : German 
scholar: born at Dessau in 1751; died there in 1784. 
On account of his liberal views he was highly es- 
teemed by Moses Mendelssohn, but when he en- 
deavored to harmonize the usual Jewish system of 
training with modern European culture, he was 
persecuted by the conservative element among the 
Jewish scholars, and even his friends nicknamed 
him “the backslider.” Wolf was the author of the 
“Pesher Dabar” (Berlin, 1777), a comprehensive 
commentary on the Book of Job, which was highly 


praised by Moses Mendelssohn on account of the 
thorough rabbinical scholarship which it evidenced 


(“Der Sammler," 1785, p. 48) He also wrote 
" Grundzüge der Jüdischen Religion” (2b. 1782), in 
which he expounded the teachings of Judaism in 
simple language without reducing the moral and 
religious contents of Jewish law to arbitrary articles 
of faith. The latter work has been lost for the last 
fifty years. Wolf was likewise a contributor to 
" Ha-Meassef " and to the first three volumes of the 
" Dikkure ha-'Ittim.?. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: P. Philippson, Biographische Skizzen, pp. 
153-154, Leipsic, 1865 ; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Hebrdtischen 


Poesie, p. 107; Allg. ' Zeit. dcs Jud. 1837, p. 448; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 2578. 
8, S. O. 


WOLF, ADOLPH GRANT: American jurist; 
born at Washington, D. C., Jan. 11, 1869; educated 
at Johns Hopkins University (A.B. 1890) and at the 
George Washington (formerly Columbian) Univer- 
sity of Washington, D. C. (LL.B. 1892; LL.M. 1893). 
He was admitted to the bar in 1808, and then took 
a postgraduate course at the University of Berlin. 
Upon his return to the United States (1895) he be- 
came financial secretary of the United Hebrew 
Charities at Washington; and in 1902 he was ap- 
pointed associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Porto Rico. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). 
A. Pe tie i: 


WOLF, EMMA: American authoress; born 
June 15, 1865, in San Francisco, Cal., to which city ^ 
her parents had migrated from France, and where 
she received her education. In addition to several 
short stories, which appeared in various American 
magazines, sheis the author of the following novels: 
* Other Things Being Equal," San Francisco, 1892; 
“A Prodigal in Love,” 26. 1894; “The Joy of Life," 
ib. 1896; and “Heirs of Yesterday,” 2b. 1900. Her 
Jewish novels attracted particular attention. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5865 E 

A. F. T. H. - 


WOLF, GEORGE GARCIA: South-African 
merchant, and member of the Cape Parliament; 
born at Great Yarmouth 1888; died in London 
March 18, 1899, He commenced business as an ap- 
prentice in Manchester, but soon emigrated to Mon- 
treal, where he became a general merchant. In 1860 
he went to Kimberley, where he opened a general 
store. - He then became associated with the leading 
men of the diamond fields, and in 1882 was elected 


representative for Kimberley in the Cape Parlia- 


ment. He was presented by his constituents with 
a gold casket containing 500 guineas and accom- 
panied by an illuminated address. Wolf held sev- 
eral other public offices in Kimberley for some years, 
until his return to England. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 24, 1899. 

J. G. L. 

WOLF, GERSON: Austrian historian and 
educator; born at Holleschau, Moravia, July 16, 
1823: died in Vienna Oct. 29, 1899. He began the 
study of Hebrew at a very early age, and later re- 
ceived instruction in German and in Latin from Dr. 
Egenter, then stationed in Holleschau as military 


surgeon. Intending to pursue a rabbinical career, 
he wentin 1836 to Pohrlitz, and laterto Nikolsburg. . 
where he engaged in Talmudic studies, attending at 


the same time the gymnasium. Three years later 
(1839) he went to Vienna, where he attended the 
university, his studies embracing pedagogics, phi- 
losophy, and modern languages. In 1845 his first 
article, “Das Lustspiel des Aristophanes und das 
Lustspiel Unserer Zeit,” appeared in Saphir's “ Hu- 
morist." Three years later he published in Frankl's 
* Sonntagsblütter? his * Das Sterben eines Kindes," 
his only attempt in the field of fiction. 

Wolf was personally engaged in the political 


. struggles of 1848-49, his “ Die Demokratie und der 


Socialismus ” appearing in the latter year. On ac- 
count of several radical articles published in * Die 
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Oesterreichische Zeitung ” and in “ Die Zeit," he was 
ordered to leave Vienna; but owing to the interven- 
tion of influential friends the order was revoked. 
He then decided to abandon journalism, and pres- 
ently accepted a position in a school for Jewish 
girls. In 1850he was appointed religious instructor 
in the state industrial high school in the Leopold- 
stadt, one of the districts of Vienna, which position 
he held till 1876. In 1851, in response to a request 
from the mayor of Vienna for suggestions as to school 
reforms, he published his “Ueber die Volksschulen 
in Oesterreich," in which he advocated the elimina- 
tion of religious instruction from all publie schools. 
Toward the end of 1852, on account of a secret. de- 
nunciation, his home was searched by the authori- 


ties, and Gui- 
zots “La Dé- 


mocratie en 
France,” a work 
which had been 
placed under the 
ban, was found 
in his library. 
He was court- 
martialed, held 
in custody for 
seventeen days 
during trial, and 
finally sentenced 
to four weeks' 
confinement ina 
fortress. In the 
same year he re- 
ceived hisdegree 
of Ph.D., and 
two years later 
was appointed 
religious in- 
structor to the 
Jewish commu- 
nity of Vienna. 
Wolf was active 
in various pub- 
lic underta- 
kings. In1850he 
founded a li- 
brary for the 


ee an in Se) 
: ogether 
with Noah 


Mannheimer, | 
Baron Konigswarter, and Julius von Goldschmidt, he 
organized a society for the aid of poor Jewish students 
in Vienna. This society, which is still (1905) in ex- 
istence, has assisted more than 200 students annually 
since its foundation. Until 1872 Wolf officiated as 
pastor to the Jewish inmates of the houses of cor- 
rection of Vienna and Stein-on-the-Danube; and 
from 1884 to 1899, as inspector of all the Jewish 
religious schools of Vienna. 

Wolf is the author of the following works: 
"Geschichte Israels für die Israelitische Jugend " 
(Vienna, 1856), introduced as a text-book in various 
Jewish schools of the United States; * Ferdinand II. 
und die Juden" (ib: 1859; 2d ed., Leipsic, 1960); 
* Vom Ersten bis zum Zweiten Tempel. Geschichte 


—- 


li 


Johann Christoph Wolf. 
(From Wolf, " Bibliotheca Hebrwa,’? Hamburg, 1715.) 


= 


der Israclitischen Cultusgemeinde in Wien, 1820-60” 

(Vienna, 1860); “Zur Geschichte der Juden in 

Worms und des Deutschen Stiidtewesens” (Breslau, 

1862); “ Judentaufen in Oesterreich " (Vienna, 1863); 

“Isaak Noah Mannheimer. Eine Biographische 

Skizze" (ib. 1868); “ Die Judenin der Leopoldstadt ” 

(ib. 1863); “Zur Geschichte der Jüdischen Aerzte in 

Oesterreich? (1864); “Zur Geschichte Jüdischer 

Tartiiffe ” (pseudonymously; Leipsic, 1864); * Das 

Hundertjührige Jubiläum der Israelitischen Cultus- 

gemeinde” (Vienna, 1864); “Zwei Geschichten der 

Israelitischen Cultusgemeinde in Wien” (20, 1865); 

“Zur Lage der Juden in Galizien " (1867); “Joseph 

Wertheimer, ein Lebens- und Zeitbild” (Vienna, 

1868); “Die Vertreibung der Juden aus Bóhmen im 

Jahre 1744, und 
deren Rückkehr 

im Jahre 1748” 

(Leipsic, 1869); 

“Kurz gefasste 

Religions- und 

Sittenlehre” (Vi- 

enna, 1870; 2d 

ed., 35. 1877), 

used as a text- 

book in Jewish 
schools of North 

America; “Ge- 

schichte der Ju- 

den in Wien von 

1156-1876? (ib. 

18760); "Joseph 

IL" (ib. 1878); 

* Die Jüdischen 

Friedhöfe und 

die Chevrah Ka- 

dischah in 

Wien" (ib. 1879); 

“Die Alten Sta- 

tuten der Jü- 

dischen Gemein- 
den in Mühren, 
nebst den Dar- 
auffolgenden 

Synodalbe- 

schliissen” (tb, 

1880}; * Das Un- 

terrichtswesen 

in Oesterreich 

Unter Kaiser Jo- 

seph II." (24. 

1880); * Aus der Zeit der Kaiserin Maria Theresia " 

(ib. 1888); * Josefina” (db. 1890); and “ Kleine Histo- 

rische Schriften ” (75. 1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wurzbach, Biog. Lex., Allgemeine Deut- 
sche Biographie; Mührens Männer der Gegenwart, s.v. 
For Wolf's autobiography see Notizenblatt der H istorisch- 
Statistischen Section der Gesellschaft zur Beförderung des 


Ackerbaues, ed, by Christian Ritter d' Elvert, 1875, Nos. 3 and 4. 
S x N. D. 


WOLF, HIRSCH W.: German physician; 
born at Lobsens, Posen, 1788; died at Hamburg 
April 14, 1820; studied at the University of Giessen 
(M.D. 1779). After practising for some time in Al- 
tona, he removed to Hamburg, where from 1786 to 
1788 he acted as physician at the poorhouse. He 
was the author of the following works: “ Abhand- 
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jung über das Spanische Flicgenpflaster,” Altona, 
1785; * Vertheidigung der Frühen Beerdigung der 
Juden," Hamburg, 1788; * Bemerkungen über die 
Blattern,” 2d. 1795; “Ideen über Lebenskraft, nebst 
Einigen Krankengeschichten und Bemerkungen," Al- 
tona, 1806; * Praktische Bemerkungen nebst Krank- 
heitsgeschichten," Hamburg, 1811; " Ueber das We- 
scn des Fiebers, nebst einem Beitrag zum Thierischen 
Magnetismus,” 7), 1815, 2d ed. 1818. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex. . 

a. F.T. H. 

WOLF, JOHANN CHRISTOPH: Christian 
Iobraist and polyhistor; born at Wernigerode Feb. 
91,1683; died at Hamburg July 29, 1739. He stud- 
ied at Wittenberg, and traveled in Holland and Eng- 
land in the interest of science, coming in contact 
with Vitringa, Surenhuis, Reland, Basnage, and 
others. He especially occupied himself with the 
study of Oriental languages and literature, of which 
he became professor at the Hamburg gymnasium in 
1119. At this timethe Oppenheimer Collection was 
housed at Hamburg, and Wolf determined to devote 
himself to a description of Jewish literature based 
upon this collection. His researches resulted in 
“Bibliotheca Hebraea " (4 vols., Hamburg, 1715-99), 
the first volume of which contains alist of Jewish 
authors, while the second deals with the subject 
matter under the headings “Bible,” “Talmud,” 
“Cabala,” etc. The knowledge of Christendom 
about the Talmud was for nearly a century and a 
half derived from Wolf's statements. Vol. iii. is a 
supplement to vol. i; vol. iv, to vol. ii. Wolf's 
work forms the basis of Steinschneider's catalogue 
of the Bodleian Library, which has references to it 
on nearly every page. Besides this work he issued 
a history of Hebrew lexicons (for his doctor's disser- 


tation; Wittenberg, 1705), and * Notitia Karseorum ” 


(Hamburg, 1721). | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Dibliographisches Hand- 
buch, 1859, pp. xviii. et seq.; idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 2730 ; 

Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 528; McClintock and Strong, Cyc. 

T. i 

WOLF BEN JOSEPH OF DESSAU: Ger- 

man scholar and author; born at Dessau in 1762; 

died there March 16, 1826. Left an orphan at an 


early age, he was educated by his father-in-law, Reb | 


Gumpel; and in 1775 he lived with his uncle, Jacob 
Benscher, at Berlin, where he attended the com- 
munal school. He officiated as a teacher in Freien- 
walde-on-the-Oder from 1780 to 1782, wasin Wriezen 
from 1782 to 1789, and lived in Sandersleben from 
1789 to 1796, when he settled. in Dessau, having 
been appointed tutor in the Herzog Franz Schule. 
At the same time he discharged the duties of secre- 
tary to the Jewish community of Dessau, and also 
ofliciated as preacher. Wolf was the author of the 
following works: “Minhah Tehorah " (2 vols., Des- 
sau, 1805), the Hebrew text of the Minor Prophets, 
with a German translation, and a Hebrew preface en- 
titled “Solet la-Minhah "; “Danicl” (čb. 1808), with 
the original text, a Hebrew commentary, and a Ger- 
man translation: acollection of sermons delivered in 
the synagogue, with a Hebrew translation (čb. 1812); 
“Shir” (25. 1812), a eulogy on the Book of Esther, 
to which it was appended; a collection of sermons 


(ib. 1818); “Charakter des Judentums ” (Leipsio, 


Wolf, Gerson 


olf, Max 


1817), an apology written in collaboration with Gott- 
hold Solomon; and * Yesode ha-Limmud ” (Dessau, 
1819), an elementary text-book of Hebrew, with a 
glossary. He was also a collaborator on the ninth 
and tenth volumes of * Ha-Meassef." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : P. Philippson, Biographische Skizzen, part ii., 
" Leipsic, 1865; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 339; ZunZ,in 
the introduction to Asher's English translation of Benjamin 
of Tudela, p. 293, London, 1840; Busch, in Jahrbuch für 
Israeliten. vi. 98: Zunz, G. V. p. 460: Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. 
der Hebrüiechen. Poesie, pp. 107-108: Steinschneider. Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 2728-2729; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, p. 423. 


E. C. S. O. 


WOLF, LUCIEN: English journalist and 
Anglo-Jewish historian; born in London Jan. 20, 
1857. He began his journalistic career at a very 
early age on * The Jewish World," which he joined 
in 1974, and was principal leader-writer for that 
journal until 1898. He was assistant editor of the 


daily “Public Leader” in his twentieth year, and 
.after other journalistic experience became foreign 


subeditor and leader-writer of the “Daily Graphic” 
in 1890, a position which he still (1905) holds. He 
isa fellow of the Institute of Journalists, and has 
held honorary positions in connection with it. For 
four years (1893-97) he was London correspondent 
of “Le Journal” of Paris. Wolf is one of the best- 
informed English writers on foreign politics, and for 
many years his articles signed “ Diplomaticus" on 
that subject-in the * Fortnightly Review " were one 
of the characteristic features of the magazine. In 
1905 some communications by him to the London 
“Times” on Russian finance attracted international 
comment, and evoked the unique compliment ofa 
disclaimer by the Russian Minister of Finance. 
Wolf has shown a strong interest in Anglo-Jewish 
history. He was intimately connected with the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, compiling the 
official catalogue and ‘the * Bibliotheca Anglo-Juda- 


ica,” a bibliography of Anglo-Jewish history, both 


in collaboration with Joseph Jacobs. He suggested 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, and be- 
came its first president, in addition to editing for it 
the volume devoted to * Manasseh ben Israel's Mis- 
sion to Oliver Cromwell” (London, 1901). He has 
devoted considerable attention to Anglo-Jewish pedi- 
grees, of which he has made large collections, and 
wrote “Sir Moses Montefiore,” a centennial biogra- 
phy (1885), He also contributed important articles 
on “ Anti-Semitism” and “Zionism” to the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” and on the latter subject wrote 
adversely in controversy with Israel Zang will, with 
whom, however, he joined forces in 1905 for the 
Jewish Territorial Organization. J. 


WOLF, MAX: Austrian composer; born at 
Weisskirchen, Moravia, Feb., 1840; died in Vienna 
March 23, 1886. His father, a wealthy business man, 
desired him to pursue a commercial career, but Max 
early evinced a marked inclination for music. He 
began studying composition at the age of sixtcen, 
later continuing his studies under A. B. Marx in 
Berlin and Otto Dessof in Vienna. It is told that 
General von Moltke, having heard one of Wolf's pro- 
ductions played at a concert in Berlin, requested the 
artist to compose a military march, “thata bito’ fre 
may get into the boys.” 

In his earlier compositions Wolf somewhat imi- 
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tated the style of Offenbach; but later he acquired 
more originality and inventive talent. Among his 
works may be mentioned: “ Die Schule der Liebe” 
(1868), a one-act operetta, which passed through 
thirty-four consecutive performances in Berlin under 
the title “Die Blaue Dame”; “Im Namen des Kö- 
nigs," an operetta, performed in Berlin and on vari- 
ous otlier German stages; “ Die Portriitdame,” staged 
at Gratz and in Vienna; * Die Pilger” (Vienna, 1872 
a three-act opera; “Cesarine”; and * Rafaela.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scribner’s 3 Cyclopedia of Alusicand Musi- 


cians; Wurzbach, Biog. ym 5 Allgemeine Zeitung, 1886, p. 
1262: Nette Freie Presse, 1886, No. 7750. 


s N. D. 


. WOLF, SIMON: American jurist, publicist, 
and philanthropist; born at Hinzweiler, Bavaria, 
Oct. 28, 1830; emigrated to the United States in 
1848 and settled as a 
merchant at Ulrichs- 
ville, Ohio. He stud- 
ied law at the Ohio 
Law College, Cleve- 
land, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
in 1861. He practised 
law at New Philadel- 
phia, in the same 
state, for a year, and 
then moved to Wash- 
ington, where he 
oponed an office. 
From 1869 to 1878 he 
was recorder of the 
District of Columbia. 
President Hayes ap- 
pointed him one of 
the civil judges at Washington, but he resigned in 
1851 to accept the appointment of consul-general of 
the United States to Egypt, from which office he re- 
tired the following year. He was appointed and re- 
appointed member of the Board of Charities for the 
District of Columbia, and at present practises law 
in Washington. 

Wolf has been for many years chairman of the 
Board of Delegates of Civil and Religious Rights, 
and in that capacity has had many occasions for sub- 
mitting to the federal government grave questions 
of Jewish interest. He has been very active in the 
Independent Order B’nai B’rith, of which he was 
president from 1908 to 1905. He was the founder 
and president of the Hebrew Orphans’ Home at 
Atlanta, Ga., and is president of the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, Washington. 

He is a prominent freemason, an able lecturer, and 
a recognized orator who has devoted much time to 
philanthropic work among all classes. 

Wolf is the author of * The American Jew as Pa- 
triot, Soldier, and Citizen ” (Philadelphia, 1895) and 
of biographies of M. M. Noah and Com. U. P. Levy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1905, p. 208. 


J. F. T. H. 


WOLFENBUTTEL: German city, particularly 
noted for its Samson-Schule, a school, originally 
at Brunswick, founded by Herz Samson, on a legacy 


Simon Wolf. 


by his father. On June 4, 1786, Philip, the brother 
of Herz, opened a a Talmud school at Wolfenbüttel 
for boys. The funds of these schools were increased 
by subsequent gifts of the founders and their de- 
scendants. In 1805 the two foundations were com- 
bined as the “Samson Free School,” and were trans- 
formed into a German seminary and school in charge 
of four teachers. Instruction was given in Ger man, 
French, arithmetic, geography, history, and callig- 
raphy, and the school consisted of one class with 
eight free scholars. In 1818 the Brunswick schoo] 
was incorporated with the free school, and the funds 
were combined, with the condition that five addi- 
tional free scholars should be admitted. As paying 
boarding pupils had also been received at the re- 
quest of man y parents, a second class was organized. 
Instruction in the Talmud was subsequently discon- 
tinued. In 1848 the institution was changed to a 
grammar-school with three classes, and was named 
“Samson-Schule.” After 1871 it was gradually en- 
larged to a high school, and by 1908 it had e 
the status of a real-school with six classes. It wa 
under the direction and supervision of the den 
school-board of Brunswick, and was empowered to 
give certificates for one year's military servicc. 
Bince 1881 Christian boys have been admitted as pu- 


pils and receive special religious instruction. In 
1903 the faculty included the director, Ludwig 


Tachau, five teachers with university training, and 
three elementary teachers, one of whom also acts 
as resident teacher. The trustees are Counselor of 
Justice Magnus of Brunswick, Gustav Cohen of 
Hanover, and L. Samson of Wolfenbüttel. Among 
the former pupils of the institution may be men- 
tioned M. I. Jost, Leopold Zunz, and Samuel Meyer 
Ehrenberg (1807-46), who was later its director. 
Although the institution was frequently enlarged, 
in 1895-96 a new and larger building with all mod- 
ern improvements was erected to accommodate the 
constantly increasing attendance. In 1908 there 
were 148 boarders and 11 day pupils. "There are 
twenty-five full and between eighteen and twenty 
partial scholarships, in addition to numerous foun- 
dations for the assistance of pupils, even after they 
have left the institution. 
S, L. K. 


WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA: American au- 
thoress; born at Insterburg, Prussia, Aug. 5, 1869. 
During her infancy her parents emigrated to the 
Unitcd States, settling in Cleveland, Ohio, in the pub- 
lic schools of which city she received her education. 

Martha Wolfenstein has contributed short stories 
to nearly all the leading Jewish journals, and to vari- 
ous other magazines. Among her writings may be 
mentioned: “A Priest from the Ghetto” and “A 
Sinner in Israel " (in “ Lippincott’s Magazine”); and 
“The Renegade ” (in the “Outlook ”). In 1901 the 
Jewish Publication Society of America published a 
book from her pen entitled “Idyls of the Gass” 
(German transl. in “ Die Zeit” of Vienna). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 1905. 
A. F. T. H. 


WOLFF: American family which derives its 
origin from the Robles family of Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana. The following is the family tree: 
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Woif, Simon 
Wolff, Abraham 


Daniel Robles de Fonseca 
= Sarah Levy 


Jacob Robles Levy 
=: Rachel de la Motta 


Miriam 
= (1791) Aaron Cappé von Honig 


Moses 


Rachel Cappé 
(b. 1793) 


E 


married 1814 


| 
Daniel W. 


Samuel Robles Levy ` 
= Penina de la Motta 


Judah David 


Rebecca 
= (1792) Moses ben Wolff 


Judah 


Aaron Wolff 
(b. 1795; d. 1872) 


| | 
Elias W. 


Jacob W. Moses W. Charlotte Miriam Rebecca Alexander Julius others 
= Josephine = Jacob Mendez = Miriam Cappé = Joseph Levy Ww. Ww. 
Levy | da Costa (issue) 
| (issue) . 
| | | 
David W. Rachel Aaron W. Charles G. W. Augusta Julius R. W. Emita 
= Henry A. Tobias (b. 1843) — Fanny Levy = Frances Nathan = Lewis May 
= (1867) Agnes Hendricks 
| 
Augusta Florence — Ethel Emily John B. Arthur Frances Fanny Josephine others 
= Chas. = H. Mon- Lilian Agnes Alma wW. Ww. = Myron = Moses 
R.  teflore Schloss — L. Napoleon (d. 1901) (d. 1876) Schafer Stern 
Keyser (issue) Levy (issue) (issue) 
(issue) 
L. N. Le. 


J. 


WoLFF PEDIGREE. 


WOLFF, AARON: Danish merchant; born in 
the Island of Saint Christopher on Aug. 6, 1795; died 
in London, England, Jan. 12, 1872. He was a de- 
scendant of Daniel Robles de Fonseca. Soon after 
1814 he removed to the Island of St. Thomas, Danish 
West Indies, where he was appointed to the office of 
* Stadthóvidsmand ” (mayor), which ranked him next 
to the governor'of the island. He received from the 
King of Denmark the decoration of the Order of Dan- 
nebrog; and he wasa member of the Royal Council; 
president of the Bank of St. Thomas, which he man- 
aged for thirty-two years; chairman of the Marine 
Slip; president of the St. Thomas Marine Insurance 
Company; and for many years president of the syn- 
agogue. Wolff anticipated the action of the King of 
Denmark by emancipating all his slaves previous to 
the Emancipation Proclamation of 1843. 

J. l L. N. LE. 

WOLFF, ABRAHAM ALEXANDER: Ger- 
man rabbi; born at Darmstadt April 29, 1801; died 
at Copenhagen Dec. 8, 1891. His first teacher was 
his father, Alexander Woiff, a merchant, who was 
well versed in the Talmud and who destined his son 
fora rabbinical career. At the age of six the boy 
astonished the scholars of Darmstadt by his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. He continued his studies under 
Rabbi C. Meklenburg, and at the same time attended 
the gymnasium of his native city. In 1817 he went 
to Mayence, where he studied under Herz Scheyer 
and Michael Creizenach, the latter teaching him 
mathematics. He then pursued his education under 


Abraham Bing in Würzburg, and entered the uni- 
versity there. Three years after his graduation at 
Giessen (Ph.D. 1821), he was ordained rabbi, and in 
1826 was appointed * Landesrabbiner" of the prov- 
ince of Oberhessen with a residence at Giessen. In 
1828 he received a call from the community of Copen- 
hagen; and he assumed office as chief rabbi of Den- 
mark on May 16, 1829. 

The synagogue of Copenhagen had been burned 
in 1795 and was stillin ruins, so that the Jewish com- 
munity—both Sephardim and Ashkenazim—was 
split into several congregations. Wolff, by his great 
energy, induced the Jews to build anew synagogue, 
which was dedicated on April 12, 1838; and in the 
same year Wolff published in Danish the agenda for 
the synagogal liturgy. He is credited also with im- 
proving the relations between the Jews and the Chris- 
tians of Denmark. In recognition of his services in 
the organization of the Royal Library of Copenhagen 
he was created a knight of the Order of Dannebrog 
(Oct. 6, 1854), and was also awarded the title of 
professor. . 

Wolff was the father of Danish homiletics; and 
during his long rabbinical career of sixty-five years 
he delivered about 5,000 sermons, of which over forty 
in German and about 800 in Danish have been pub- 
lished. His works are as follows: “Der Prophet 
Habakkuk” (Darmstadt, 1822), the Book of Habak- 
kuk with literal and metrical German translations, a 
critical commentary, and an introduction on proph- 
ecy: “Torat Yisrael” (German title, * Lehrbuch der 
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Israelitischen Religion” ; Mayence, 1325), a text-book 

for instruction in Judaism in schools (an abridged 

Danish edition was published by Paul Martin Moller 

in * Bibliotheca Theologica,” xvii. 67-81, and the en- 

tire work was translated into Swedish by M. Hen- 
rikes, Stockholm, 1844); " Einige Worte an das 

Publicum über Mein Israelitisches Religionsbuch” 

(ib. 1826); * Abhandlung über den Eid” (in Weiss, 

"Archiv für Kirchenrecht,” 1880); “Drei Vorle- 

sungen als Einleitung zu Vortrügen über das Juden- 

thum” (Copenhagen, 1888): “ Agende for det Mosa- 

iske Trossamfunds Synagoge" (Leipsic, 1839); 

"'Ateret Shalom we-Emet” (first published under 

the pseudonym of “ Aniam ben Schmida ” in “ Orient, 

Lit.” ii., Nos. 23-26, and then, in enlarged form, asa 

book, Leipsic, 1857), a compilation of the opinions 

of ancient rabbis with regard to the piyyutim; “ Te- 
fillat Yisrael,” the pravers with a Danish translation 

(2b. 1856); " Aufgefundener Briefwechsel Zwischen 

einem Hochgestellten Protestantischen Geistlichen 

und einem Rabbiner” (first in “Ben Chananja,” 

1860, and then in book form with additions and 

corrections, Leipsic, 1861); * Lærebog i den Israelitis- 

ke Religion" (čb. 1861); * Bibelhistorie for den Israeli- 
tiske Ungdom ” (čb. 1862); * Bibelhistorie for Skole- 
og Hjem” (75. 1867); and “Talmudfjender” (čb. 

1878). He also made a Danish translation of the 

Pentateuch, which was published on his ninetieth 

birthday. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. S. Graber, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, v. 931-332 ; 
Kayserling, Bibliothek Jüdischer Kanzelredner, i. 329 et 
seq.; idem, Gedenkblütter, p. 85: The Reformer, x., No. 37. 
p. 1; N.Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 30-31 ; idem, in Ha- 
Asif, vi., part 1, pp. 147-148. T 
S. | M. SEL. 
WOLFF, JOSEPH: Missionary and Oriental 

traveler; born at Weilersbach, near Bamberg, Ger- 

many, in 1795; died at Ile Brewers, Somerset, Eng- 
land, May 2, 1862. His father, who was rabbi at 

Württemberg, sent him to the Protestant Lyceum 

at Stuttgart, and while still a youth he learned 

Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Leaving home on ac- 

count of his inclination toward Christianity, he was 

converted after many wanderings. and was baptized 
on Sept. 13, 1812, by Leopold Zolda, abbot of the 

Benedictine monastery of Emmaus, near Prague. In 

1813 he commenced to study Arabic, Syriac, and 

Aramaic, and in the following year attended theo- 

logical lectures in Vienna. In 1815 he entered the 

University of Tübingen, and by the liberality of 

Prince Dalberg was enabled to study theology for 

nearly two years, as well as Arabic and Persian, 

Biblical exegesis, and ecclesiastical history. In 1816 

he arrived in Rome, where he was introduced to 

Pope Pius VII. by the Prussian ambassador. He 

was soon afterward admitted as a pupil of the Col- 

legio Romano, and later of the Collegio di Propa- 
ganda; but in 1818, having publicly attacked the 
doctrine of infallibility, he was ex- 


Friend- pelled from the papal dominions on ac- 
ship with count of erroneous opinions. Aftera 
Henry brief stay at the Monastery of the Rce- 
Drum- demptorists at Val Sainte, near Frei- 
mond. burg, he went to England to visit the 


eccentric Henry Drummond, M.P., 
whose acquaintance he had made at Rome. He soon | 
declared himself a member of the Church of England. | 


turned a detiant reply. 


At Cambridge he resumed the study of Oriental Jan- 
suages, with the purpose of visiting Eastern lands 
to prepare the way for missionary enterprises. Be- 
tween 1821 and 1826 he traveled us a missionary in 
Egypt and the Levant, and was the first modern 
missionary to preach to the Jews near Jerusalem. 
He sent Christian boys from Cyprus to England for 
edueation, and then continued his travels through 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Tiflis, and the Crimea. 

About 1828 Woli commenced an expedition in 
search of the Lost Ten Tribes. After suffering ship- 
wreck at Cephalonia and being rescued by Sir 
Charles Napier, whose friendship he retained 
through life, he passed through Anatolia, Armenia, 
and Khorassan, where he was made a slave, but 
ultimately set free. Undaunted, he traversed Bo- 
khara and Balkh, and reached Cabul in a state of 
nudity, having walked six hundred miles through 
Central Asia without clothing. In 1886 he went to 
Abyssinia, and afterward to Sana in Yemen, where 
he preached to the Wahabites. , His next journey 
was to the United States. He preached before Con- 
gress and received the degree of D.D. at Annapolis, 
Md., in 1836. He was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of New Jersey, and in 1838 priest by the 
Bishop of Dromore. In 1848 he made another 
journey to Bokhara to ascertain the fate of Lieut.- 
Col, Charles Stoddart and Captain Connolly, a com- 
mittee formed in London having raised the sum of 
£500 for his expenses. The men for whom he 
searched had been executed, and the same fate 
threatened Wolff, According to his own story he 
confronted the sovereigns of Central Asia with im- 
perturbable audacity, refusing to conform to their 
court etiquette or to observe any ceremony in his 
speech; on being asked to become a Moslem he re- 
The threat of execution 
was, however, a pretense, and he was ultimately 
rescued through the efforts of the Persian ambassa- 
dor. In 1845 he was presented with the vicarage of 
Ile Brewers in Somerset, where he resided until his 
death. 

Before joining the Church of England, Wolff had 
entertained all sorts of religious opinions. He was 
a member of the little band which met in Henry 
Drummond’s house at Advent, 1826, for a six days’ 
study of the Scriptures, which resulted in the orig- 
ination of the Catholic Apostolie Church under the 
leadership of Irving. In his missionary travels he 
went fearlessly among the most fanatical peoples, and 
he may be said to have been one of the pioneers of 
modern missionary enterprise. llis greatest opposi- 
tion came from the Jews, and to overcome this he 
made use of extraordinary methods, as when, in 
Bombay, he wished to inspect the synagogue of the 
Beni-Israel. In spite of his education and his ex- 
tensive travels, Wolff was possessed of many erratic 
ideas. In India he was considered a fanatic; in 
England he was at one time ostracized by the clergy; 
and he bent all facts to suit his theories of the lost 
tribes. He believed the East India Company to be 
the “kings of the east” (Rev. xvi. 12). 

In 1827 Wolff married the sixth daughter of the 
Earl of Orford, Georgiana Mary Walpole, by whom 
he had: à son, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the 
politician and diplomatist. After her death he mar- 
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ried (1861) Louisa Decima, daughter of James King, 
rector of St, Peter-le-Poer, London. Wolff signed 
himself “ Apostle of Our Lord Jesus Christ for Pales- 
tine, Persia, Bokhara, and Balkh.” He was the author 
of the following works: “Missionary Journal” 
(London, 1824; 2d ed. 1827-29); “Sketch of the Life 
and Journal of Joseph Wolff” (Norwich, 1827); 
* Journal of Joseph Wolff for 18831" (London, 1882) ; 
“ Researches and Missionary Labors Among the Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Other Sects Between 1881 and 
1834” (Malta, 1885; 2d ed., London, 1835); * Journal 
of the Rev. Joseph Wolff Continued, An Account of 
lis Missionary Labors for 1827-31 and from 1885 to 
1838 ” (London, 1839); “A Narrative of a Mission to 
Bokhara to Ascertain the Fate of Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Connolly " (London and New York; 7th 
ed. 1852); “Travels and Adventures of Joseph 
Wolff” (London, 1860; 2d ed. 1861; translated into 
German, 1863). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Travels and Adventures of Joseph Wolf, 


London, 1861; Dict. Nat. Bioy. 
Je V. E. 


WOLFF, JOSEPH: Russian historian; born at. 


St. Petersburg; died at Heidelberg 1900. The son 
of a book-dealer, he early developed a passion for 
reading historical works. After completing a course 
of study at the gymnasium of his native city, he 
entered the University of Leipsic, where he devoted 
himself to the study of history, especially of Polish 
and Lithuanian aifairs. Among his works the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : “Senatorowiei Dignitarze 
Wielkiego Ksiestwa Litewskiego, 1886-1795 ” (Cra- 
cow, 1885); “Syd Ministrem Króla Zygmunta " (2d. 
1885), a historical sketch; “Ród Gedymina” (čb, 
1886); and “Kniziowie Litewsko-Rusey od Konica 
xiv w.” (Warsaw, 1895). Wolff was a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Cracow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eneyklopedja Powszechna., xv. fili Siste 

maticheski Ukazatel Literatury o Yevreyakh, 1893, 

S. J. Go. 

WOLFF, JULIUS: German surgeon; born at 
Märkisch Friedland, West Prussia, March 21, 1886; 
died at Berlin Feb. 18, 1902. He received his edu- 
cation at the Grauekloster Gymnasium, and at the 
University of Berlin, graduating in 1860, whereupon 
he established himself as surgeon in the Prussian 
capital. He took part in the wars of 1864, 1866, and 
1870-71, receiving the Iron Cross for non-combatants. 
In 1868 he was appointed privat-docent, and in 1884 
assistant professor of surgery, at the University of 
Berlin. In 1890 he became chief surgeon of the 
newly founded orthopedic dispensary at the uni- 
versity. In 1899 he received the title of “ Geheimer 
Medizinalrat.” 

Wolf contributed more than a hundred essays to 
medical journals, treating of orthopedics, osteop- 
athy, and laryngology. He was the author also of 
“Das Gesetz der Transformation der Knochen ” (Ber- 
lin, 1892), published by the Royal Prussian Academy 
of Sciences. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

S. PoT- H. 

WOLFF, MAURICE: Swedish rabbi; born in 
1824 at Meseritz, Prussia, where his father officiated 
as rabbi. He studied at the universities of Berlin 
and Leipsic, and was in 1849 appointed rabbi in 


Culin, Prussia, whence he was called in 1857 to 
the rabbinate of Göteborg, Sweden. He is the au- 
thor of the following works: “E Senusi's Begriffs- 
entwickelung des Muhammedanischen Glaubens- 
bekenntnisses " (Arabic and German), Leipsic, 1848; 
*Philonische Philosophie," 2b. 1849 (2d ed., Göte- 
borg, 1858); “Moses ben Maimon's Acht Capitel,” 
Leipsic, 1868; “Muhammedanische Eschatologie,” 
ib. 1872; * Bemerkungen zu dem Wortlaute der Emu- 
not we-Deot," 25. 1878 (2d ed. 1880); * Philos Ethik,” 
Goteborg, 1879; “ Beiträge zur Philosophie der His- 
torie,” Stockholm, 1882; and “Zur Characteristik 
der Bibelexegese Saadia Alfajjumis,” 1884-85. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. de Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
des Ecrivaius du Jour; Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1899, No. 45; 
Jew. Chron. Oct. 19, 1899. 


S. F. C. 

WOLFF, OSKAR LUDWIG BERNHARD: 
German improvisator and novelist; born at Altona 
July 26, 1799; died at Jena Sept. 19, 1891. He early 
manifested an unusual aptitude for acquiring lan- 
guages, and while still in college he translated 
Shakespeare's * Macbeth" into Germau verse. In 
1817 he entered the University of Berlin, where he 
devoted himself to the study of medieine, history, 
and literature, afterward settling in Hamburg, where 
he pursued a literary career. The success of the 
Italian improvisators Gianni and Spricci developed 
in him a desire to embrace a similar career; and in 
1825 he started on his first tour, visiting Bremen, 
Hanover, Brunswick, Wolfenbüttel, Weimar, Leip- 
sic, and Dresden, and meeting everywhere with 
marked success. Among his admirers were Goethe 
and Grand Duke Karl August, the latter of whom _ 
appointed him to a professorship in Weimar. At 
this period of his career Wolff embraced Christianity ; 
and in 1829 he was appointed assistant professor of 
modern literature at the University of Jena, being 
promoted to a full professorship in 1837. 

Among Wolff's works may be mentioned: “ Samm- 
lung Historischer Volkslieder und Gedichte der 
Deutschen” (1880); * Altfranzósische Volkslieder " 
(1881); “Poetischer Hausschatz des Deutschen 
Volkes" (1889; 15th ed. appeared before the author's 
death): “Die Geschichte des Romans von dessen 
Ursprung bis auf die Neueste Zeit? (1841); “ Haus- 
schatz der Deutschen Prosa " (1845); and * Handbuch 
Deutscher Beredsamkeit?" (1846). A collection of 
his novels and stories was published in Jena in 1841- 
1842. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : O. L. B. Wolff's autobiography in his collected 
works, Jena, 1841-42; Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen, 1851 ; 

Schröder, Lexikon der Hamburger Schriftsteller, ii. TOV, 


Altona, 18380. 
S, M. Z. 


WOLFF, ULLA (pseudonym Ulrich Frank): 
German authoress; born at Gleiwitz, Silesia, April 
2, 1850; daughter of Max Hirschfeld. She received 
her education at home and in Breslau and Vienna. 
In 1880 she took up her residence in Berlin, where 
she still lives (1905). In 1876 her first production, 
*Der Vampyr," appeared at the Lobetheater in 
Breslau, and was well received; in 1878 this was 
followed by * Der Herr Kollege," staged at the Na- 
tionaltheater in Berlin, but meeting with scant suc- 
cess. She thereupon gave up writing for the stage, 
and devoted her literary activity to stories and nov- 
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els, among which may be mentioned: “Das Wald- 
geheimniss,” Bremen, 1879; “Das Wunderkind,” 
Berlin, 1884; “Frau Ottilie” and * Bettlers Heim,” 
#. 1886; “Weltliche Beichte,” 7. 1887; “Der 
Kampf ums Glück." 72. 1888; 
Arnau," 25. 1891; “Der Kompagnon,” 2b. 1895; 
“ Adelig,” 7b. 1896; “Gestern und Heute,” 2b. 1897; 
* Margarethe Eilert,” 25. 1898; “Die Lene,” zb. 1902; 
“Die Einsiedlerin”: “Die Geschichte Zweier Sab- 
bathnachmittage ” (appeared in English translation 
in * The New Era Illustrated Magazine,” New York, 
Nov. and Dec., 1904); “Beim Patriarchen”; * Die 
"Toten ?; “Können Damen Allein Reisen?” : and “ Die 
Frühlingsgnade." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gustav Karpeles, in Nord und Süd, part 327; 
Reene N(eisser), in Deutsche Hausfrauen-Zeitung, Sept. 


s. F. T. H. 


WOLFFSON, ISAAC: German jurist and poli- 
tician; born Jan. 19, 1817; died at Hamburg Oct. 
12, 1895. He was prominent in German politics, 
and prior to 1871 was a member of the North Ger- 
man Reichstag, being afterward elected to the Ger- 
man Reichstag. Inthe Jewish community he wasa 


councilman for many years, and was known for his 


philanthropic deeds. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Oct. 16, 1895, p. 9. 
S. F. S. W. 


WOLFKAN OF RATISBON : Jewish convert 
to Christianity and traducer of the Jews; lived in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. He was 
prominent in the SIMON oF TRENT affair (1475), on 
which occasion he, in order to vent his spite against 
his former coreligionists, asserted that the Jews had 
very likely killed the child, since they needed Chris- 
tian blood for the Passover festival. This affair, 
and particularly Wolfkan’s testimony, a few months 
later afforded Bishop Henry a pretext for making a 
similar accusation against the Jews of Ratisbon, 
whom he charged with having eight years previously 
bought a Christian child, which they then murdered 
for ritual purposes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. viii. 259, 267. 
S M. SEL. 


WOLFLEIN OF LOCHAMEN  (LOCH- 
HEIM): Medieval Bavarian litterateur; known for 
his compilation of the so-called * Lochheimer Lieder- 
buch ? (about 1450), a collection of medieval German 
folk-songs, numerically arranged. Under No. 15 
appears the following dedication in Hebrew charac- 
ters: “Der Allerliebsten Barbara Meinem Treuen 
Liebsten Gemaken,” which seems to indicate that 
Wolflein was a Jew; as does also the expression 
“Vil guter Jar,” which appears under No. 5, and 
which was used only by Jews. On the other hand, 
it is noteworthy that “Barbara” is not a current 
name among Jewish women, and that a Christian 
“grace after meals appears under song No. 36. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arnold, in Chrysander's Jahrbuch für Musi- 
Eene Wissenschaft, ii. 12 et seq.; Giidemann, Gesch. iii. 
S. M. SEL. 


WÖLFLER, BERNARD: Austrian physi: 
cian; born at Praschnoaugezd, Bohemia, Dec. 8, 
1816. After having studied philosophy at the gym- 


“Rechtsanwalt 


he received the title of imperial councilor. 


nasium of Prague, he attended the University of 
Vienna (1886-42), where he devoted himself to the 
study of medicine. From 1843 to 1845 he acted as 
assistant physician at the communal hospital of Vi- 
enna; from 1940 to 1849 he was a private practi- 
tioner in Prague; and in 1849 he was appointed di- 
rector of the Jewish hospital of Vienna. When 
Baron Anselm von Rothschild, impressed by the 
efliciency of the hospital in spite of its limitations, 
erected a better building and presented it to the con- 
gregation, Wolfler devoted his whole energy to the 
new institution, and visited several hospitals of west- 
ern Europe in order to study their methods, 
Wolfler founded (1872) a society for the gratuitous 
care of consumptives, without distinction of creed. 
Two country houses at Kierling, near Klosterneu- 
burg, were secured; and every summer a number of 
patients have enjoyed a stay there with proper pro- 
fessional attendance. Wölfler has been a curator, 
and for many years president, of the institute for 
the blind founded at the Hohe Warte by Dr. Ludwig 
August Frankl. In 1866 the government conferred 
upon him the Order of Francis Joseph, and in 1878 
On the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday (1896) the com- 
mittee of the Jewish community of Vienna hung his 
portrait, painted in oil by the Countess Adrienne 
Pótting, on the wall of the committee-room in the 
hospital, among the portraits of its benefactors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biog. Lew. vol. lvii., s.v. 

s. N. D. 

WOLFNER, THEODORE: Hungarian dep- 
uty; born at Uj-Pest June 18, 1864; educated at the 
gymnasium and at the school of technology at Buda- | 
pest. After spending some timoe in his father's tan- 
nery in order to acquire a practical knowledge of 
the manufacture of leather, he undertook an exten- 
sive journey, visiting Germany, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Turkey. 

Wolfner is an alderman of Uj-Pest, à member of 
the county council of Pesth, president of the national 
association of leather manufacturers, director of the 
technological industrial museum, and a member of 
the chamber of commerce and industry in Buda- 
pest. Since 1896 he has represented Gödöllö in'the 
Hungarian Parliament, a fact which is the more 
noteworthy because of the circumstance that this 
district is the favorite residence of Francis Joseph I., 
and is under the influence of court officials. 1n 1904 
Wolfner was the recipient of a rare honor, when the 
king appointed him a captain of hussars iu the re- 
serves and elevated him to the Hungarian nobility. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Orszdyqyitlést Almanach, 1901. 
S. 


WOLFSOHN, 
BEN WOLF. 

WOLFSOHN, WILHELM: German poet and 
essayist; born at Odessa Oct. 20, 1820; died at Dres- 
den Aug. 18, 1865; studied medicine and philosophy 
at Leipsic. He began his literary career with trans- 
lations from Latin into German under the pseudonym 
Carl Maier. In 1848 he traveled in Russia, lecturing 
on German literature with such success that he was 
offered a professorship on condition that he would em- 
brace Christianity; this, however, he declined. . Re- 
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turning to Germany, he became assistant editor of 
the *Blütter für Literarische Unterhaltung," and 
later edited, in connection with Robert Prutz, * Das 
Deutsche Museum.” In 1852 he moved to Dresden, 
where he continued his literary activity. 

In addition to several volumes of poems, Wolf- 
sohn was the author of the following works: “Je- 
schurun ? (1841), a Jewish almanac; “ Die Schónwis- 
senschaftliche Literatur der Russen ” (Leipsic, 1848); 
“Russlands Novellendichter” (8 vols., 1848-51), 
with an introduction; “Neues Laienbrevier " (1851), 
an anthology of German poetry; and “Schauspiele " 
(1857-59). Of his plays, “Nur eine Seele? became 
very popular, while “Die Osternacht,” the plot of 
which was based on the blood accusation, was less 
successful. Besides contributing literary essays to 
the “Leipziger Zeitung," he edited a magazine of 
his own which from 1862 to 1864 appeared under the 
title “ Russische Revue,” and afterward under the 
title “Nordische Revue.” His "Russische Ge- 
schichten” were published after his death by his 
son (Leipsic, 1884). Wolfsohn married outside of 
his faith, and his children were brought up as 
Christians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Unsere Zeit, 1865, p. 713; Georg Ebers, in 

Ueher Land und Meer, 1865, No. 50; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
1865, pp. 587, 554, 602; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 
D. 


S. 

WOLLEMBORG, LEONE: Italian economist; 
born at Padua 1859; graduated from the university of 
his native city (1878). He made a special study of 
political economy, and his most noteworthy achieve- 
ment was the establishment of rural savings-banks 
for the peasantry and small farmers of Italy. He 
represented the city of Padua in the legislative as- 
sembly during several consecutive terms, and from 
1900 to 1903 he held the portfolio of finance in Za- 
nardelli's cabinet. 

Wollemborg is the author of the following works: 
“Alcune Lettere Inedite” (Padua, 1880); “Il Costo 
di Produzione Come Norma per la Determinazione 
del Valore? (Bologna, 1882); “La Prima Cassa 
Cooperativa di Prestiti in Italia" (Padua, 1883); 
“T,Ordinamento delle Casse di Prestito? (Verona, 
1884); * Le Casse Cooperative di Prestito "(75. 1884); 
“Sull’ Ordinamento Economico Giuridico delle Lat- 
terie Sociali Cooperative” (Bologna, 1887); “Sul 
Dazio Compensatore pei Cereali" (Padua, 1887); 
“Sul? Istituzione di un Consorzio fra gli Agri- 
coltori del Friuli” (Udine, 1887); “Sull’ Assicura- 
zione in Generale e in Particolare sull' Assicurazi- 
one Contro i Danni della Mortalità del Bestiame (2d. 
1887); *Sull' Assicurazione Contro i Danni della 
Mortalità del Bestiame e sui Modi di Ordinaria " (20. 
1887); “La Teoria della Cooperazione? (Bologna, 
1887) ; “ Les Caisses Rurales Italiennes, Rapport pour 
lExposition Universelle de Paris en 1889” (Rome, 
1889) ; and * Che Cosa e una Cassa Rurale?” (Cuneo, 
1895). 

S. U. C. 

WOLLHEIM, ANTON EDUARD W. DA 
FONSECA: German playwright aud journalist; 
born in Hamburg Feb. 12, 1810; died in Berlin Oct. 
24, 1884; studied at the University of Berlin (Ph.D. 
1881). Shortly after the completion of his studies 
he removed to Paris, where he became infatuated 


with the daughter of a Portuguese nobleman who 
lived there in exile. In order to win her he en- 
listed in Don Pedro's regiment, and was wounded 
during an engagement. His fiancée having died in 
the meantime, Wollheim left Paris for Hamburg; 
and upon the death of his father he went to Copen- 
hagen, where he was engaged in cataloguing the 
valuable Pali manuscripts in the royal library, being 
later appointed by King Frederick VI. secretary to 
the private council. In 1838 he went to Vienna, 
where he produced his first play, “Andrea,” which 
represented the adventures of the French marshal 
Andrea Massena. Ten years later his “ Raphael 
Sanzio" wasstaged in Vienna; while his “ Rosen im 
Norden,” or “Des Teufels Wette," was received 
with equal favor both in Berlin and in Hamburg. 
In 1849 he was appointed instructor in Oriental and 
modern languages at the University of Berlin, being 
at the same time engaged as the Berlin correspond- 
ent of the London * Morning Chronicle." 

From 1854 to 1858 Wollheim was employed in the 
diplomatic service of the Austrian government; and 
during the following six years he edited at Hanı- 
burg a weekly journal, the “Controle,” devoted to 
the promotion of Austrian interests. In 1868 he 
established his own summer theater at St. Georg, a 
suburb of Hamburg ; and two years later he went to 
Berlin, where he became editor of the * Moniteur Off- 
ciel du Gouvernement Général.” From 1871 to 1872 
he was attached to the German embassy at Paris. 
Among his works may be mentioned: * National- 
Literatur der Skandinavier" (1876-77); * Deutscher 
Seehandel und die Französischen Prisengerichte " ; 
“Indiscretionen " (1883); and * Neue Indiscretionen ” 
(1884), containing many autobiographical data. He 
died in poverty in St. Hed wig's Hospital at Berlin. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Britmmer's Dichter-Lexikon ; Schróder's 

Lexicon der Hamburger Schriftsteller ; Wurzbach, Biog. 

Lex.; Gottschall, Deutsche National-Literatur des Neun- 


zehnten Jahrhunderts; Max Mendheim, A. E. Wollheim 
da, Fonseca. 


S. M. Z. 

WOLOWSKI (Hebr. Shor): Polish family, sev- 
eral members of which became converted to Chris- 
tianity. It flourished in southern Poland in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and was di- 
rectly descended from Osias Tebu’at-Shor. It was 
not until the family had become Christianized that 
it adopted the Polish form of the name, “ Wolowski.” 
Jewish members of this family bearing the name 
'Twiaschor, and Christian members of the name of 
Wolowski are still living in Brody and Lemberg. 
The following are the more important members: . 

Elisha Shor: Rabbi of Rohatyn, Galicia, during 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He was a 
zealous adherent of the Shabbethaians, and, having 
become a follower of Jacob FRANK, he was a leader 
of the Frankists before that party joined the Cath- 
olie Church. When internal friction among the 
Frankists led to public proceedings against them" 
(June 11, 1756), Elisha was charged with being the 
leader of those who seduced the people to lewdness. 
The prosecution failed, however, to makeoutastrong 
case against the Frankists, and Elisha returned to 
Rohatyn. Upon the death of Bishop Dembowski 
of Lemberg, which took place shortly after, the 
Frankists lost a stanch protector; they were out- 
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lawed, and the Polish rabble began murdering and 
pillaging among them, Elisha being one of the first 
victims (Nov., 1757). 

Hayyah Wolowski: Daughter of Elisha. She 
played a conspicuous part among the Shabbethaians, 
and later among the Frankists. She had an excellent 
knowledge of the Zohar, and whenever she fell into 
one of her trances she would cite it from memory. 

Nathan ben Elisha; after baptism, Michael 
Wolowski: 
prominently identified with the Frankists, although 
in a lesser degree. 

Solomon ben Elisha; after baptism, Lucas 
Franciszek Wolowski: A son of Elisha, and a 
prominent figure in the Frankist movement in Po- 
land, and later in Offenbach. Together with Judah 
Koysa, he was one of the chief delegates of the 
Frankists at the disputation held at Kamenetz- 
Podolsk (June 20, 1757) at the suggestion of Bishop 
Dembowski. Two years later (May 16, 1759) he 
went to Lemberg at Frank’s request, in order to 
seek official recognition for the sect from Wratislav 
Lubienski, later primate of Gnesen. As a condition 
of the baptism of all Frankists, he asked that the 
newly appointed Archbishop Mikolsky should ar- 
range a disputation between them and the rabbis, 
which request was granted (as to the time and result 
of this disputation see FRANE, JACOB, AND THE 
FnaxkIsTS), On Sept. 19, 1759, Solomon, together 
with 1,000 followers of Frank, embraced the Catholic 
faith in Lemberg, whereupon he assumed the name 
of Wolowski. Even after the death of Frank he 
was active as a mediator between Eve, Frank’s 


daughter, and the Polish Jews. He died in Poland 
at the close of the eighteenth century, prior to the 


final division of Poland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: kleezewski, Dissertacya Albo Mowa o Pis- 


mach Zydowskich, Lemberg, 1759; Pikalski, Zlose Zydow-. 


ska, ib. 1760; J. Calmanson, Essai sur VEtat Actuel des 
Juifs de Pologne, Warsaw, 1196 ; Skimborowicz, Zywot Zion 
in Nauka Jakoba Josefa Franka, ib. 1866; Gritz, Frank 
and die Frankisten, Breslau, 1868. $ 
S. S. O. 
WOLPER, MICHAEL: Russian educator and 
author; born in Wilna 1852; educated in the rab- 
binical school of his native city. He was graduated 
in 1872, since when he has been active as a teacher 
in Jewish elementary schools. At present (1905) he 
officiates also as inspector of the Jewish seminary in 
Wilna, and as censor of Hebrew publications. 
Wolper is the author of: “Pervaya Uchebnaya 
Knizhka po Zakonu Yevreiskoi Religii” (Wilna, 
1880; 8d ed. 1882); * Mesillah Hadashah ” (20. 1888), 
a method for the study of Hebrew; and, in collabo- 
ration with Nemser, a catechism of Judaism. He 
has published also various other Russo-Jewish 
sehool-books. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sistematicheski Ukazatel, St. Petersburg, 
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WOMAN, CREATION OF. Seo Ever. 


WOMAN, RIGHTS OF: The problem of the 
rights of woman in Jewish law and custom is pre- 
sented mainly in five phases: (1) the power of the 
father over his daughter; (2) woman's right of in- 
heritance; (8) the powersand duties of the husband; 
(4) woman's opportunities for self-improvement and 


Brother of Solomon, and like him. 


for following various occupations; and (5) the posi- 
tion of the mother. 

(1) An early intimation of woman's freedom to 
choose her mate in life is found in Gen. xxiv. 58, 
where Rebekah, when her hand is sought for Isaac 
by the steward of Abraham, is asked: 
“Wilt thou go with this man?" Ap- 
parently, however, Isaac was not con- 
sulted at all as to whether he preferred 
a wife from Mesopotamia or a Canaanite or Hittite 
damsel. Although the story of Rebekah proves a 
deep-seated sentiment that a girl should not be 
coerced into marriage, the civil law gave no force 
to this sentiment, but recognized (Ex. xxi. 7) the 
power of the father tosell his daughter into bondage 
with the evident intention that she should become 
the wife of her master or of her master's son. The 
limitations to the rights of the father, as established 
by tradition, have been discussed under SLAVES 
AND SLAVERY. The daughter must be under the 
age of puberty, and the sale is justified only by ex- 
treme poverty, although the principle that the father 
can dispose of the daughter's hand remains intact, 
as is attested by expressions found elsewhere in the 
Torah, such as Deut. xxii, 16: “I gave my daugh- 
ter to this man to wife.” Tradition teaches (Kid. ii. 
1), however, that a mature girl (71333), t.e., one more 
than twelve and a half years of age, had the right to 
give herself in marriage, and the same privilege was 
allowed to a“ widow from marriage," even in case 
she was immature. On the other hand, the father 
had the power to takea wife for his infant son with- 
out the son's consent (Ket. ix. 9). 

Although marriages are celebrated between very 


young grooms and brides in Europe, it has for cen- 
turies been unusual, even in the eastern part of the 


Continent, to give immature girls in marriage. The 
form of the ketubah, as found in the “ Nahalat 
Shib‘ah,” published in 1666, speaks only of the bride 
as personally accepting the groom’s proposal, and 
has no alternative form by which the father might . 
accept for her. ; 

The father is entitled to the work of his daughter's 
hands, and to what she finds (Ket. iv. 4), until she 
attains the age of maturity, which is reached very 
early; and he has the same rights over his infant 
son, the term here lasting six months longer. 

The father was empowered to release his daugh- 
ter from her vows (Num. xxx.), although, according 
to the Mishnah (Ned. x. 2), this power ceased when 
she attained her majority. This power of loosing 
vows was a great step in the progress of woman's 
freedom, marking an advance over both Babylo- 
nian and Roman law, under which the father could 
impose vows on his daughter even against her will. 

(2) While in some systems of ancient law daugh- 
ters or sisters were excluded from all rights of in- 
heritance, and while in other systems they were put 
on an equality with sons or brothers, the Mosaic law 
gave the inheritance to the daughter or daughters 

when there were no sons, and, by 
Female In- analogy, to sisters or paternal aunts 
heritance. when there were no brothers (see 
AGNATES). In no case, however, 
either under Mosaic or under rabbinic law, did an 
inheritance go to the mother (B. B. viii, 1). The 
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institution of maintenance for minor daughters, and 
the rule that the father's estate must provide a dowry 
for the younger daughters which should equal.the 
portion received by their elder sisters (unless the 
father had become impoverished, when the mini- 
mum dowry should be fifty zuzim), show that in 
the great majority of cases the daughters fared bet- 
ter than the sons (see B. B. ix. 1; Ket. iv. 11; and 
the clause concerning *benan nukban," or “female 
children,” in the ketubah) No such favor was 
shown, on the other hand, to sisters or other kins- 
women of the decedent, and traditional law sought 
merely to soften the hardships of agnatic succession 
in accordance with the natural feelings of a dying 
father, instead of setting the inheritance aside, as 
was done by the one hundred and eighteenth novel 
in the Roman Code and by American statutes en- 
acted since the Revolution. 

The position of the daughter or sister in regard 
to the right of inheritance was at least no worse 
than it is now under the law of England in case of 
landed estates. 

(3) The position of married women in Israel was 
naturally improved when the wife brought a dow- 
ry to her husband instead of being purchased. 
n' mb, the word for *dowry," appears for the 

first time in the arrangements for the 

Relations wedding between King Solomon and 
to Pharaoh's daughter (I Kings ix. 16). 
Husband. The literal meaning of the term is 
“dismissal,” since it was the father's 

present to his daughter when she left his house. 
The use of the word in this place proves the exist- 
ence of a custom of bestowing on the daughter 


such gifts as would inure to the husband’s benefit. 
In later times the Babylonian word “nedunya” 


was substituted for the Hebrew term. The “mohar,” 
or * price," which the groom had to weigh out ac- 
cording to the Pentateuch, was originally the sum 
paid for the bride, like the * tirhatu " of Babylonian 
law; but in Israel, as in Dabylon, it early became 
customary for the bride's father to restore this price 
to the husband at the wedding, whereupon it was 
secured by contract (the ketubah) to the wife as a 
jointure, payable upon the death of the husband or 
in case of divorce. Thus the mohar was no 
longer incompatible, either in Babylonia or in Ca- 
naan, with the dowry bestowed upon the bride 
from her father's house. "The obligation to return 
the dowry and to pay the jointure (ketubah) served 
as a good security against divorce on insufficient 
grounds. 

PoLYGAMY must have been very rare during the 
period of the Mishnah and Gemara; for though the 
wives of many rabbis are mentioned, there are no 
allusions to plural marriages. Among the person- 
ages named by Josephus, King Herod is almost the 
only polygamist, Concubinage, or the taking of 
an inferior wife (see PrLEGEsH) was no longer 
practised in mishnaic times. 

'The husband's duties to the wife are set forth in 
detail under Kerusan. In the body of that instru- 
ment he binds himself to work for her, and to honor, 
support, and niaintain her. The wife, if she brings 
no dowry, is bound to do such housework for the 


husband as grinding, baking, washing, cooking, 


suckling her child, spreading the bed, and working 
in wool (spinning, knitting, and the like) If she 
brings one slave woman, or the means to buy one, 
she need not grind, bake, nor wash clothes; if two, 
she need not cook, nor suckle her child; if three, 
she need not spread the bed nor work in wool; if 
four, she may “sit still in her chair" (Ket. v. 5). 
She must, however, do certain small services for her 
husband which it would beimproper for any but the 
wife to perform, such as washing his hands and face 
(comp. the Talmud ad loc.). R. Eliezer maintained, 
however, that though she brought a hundred slaves, 
the husband might insist on her working in wool, 
lest idleness should lead her into intrigues; and R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel declared the husband should 
not allow idleness in his wife, as it would drive her 
into melancholia. It is noteworthy that a married 
woman was never bound to work in the field. 

Asshown under ASSAULT AND BATTERY, the hus- 
band must notstrike his wife; if he does, he is liable 
for “damage, pain, and shame,” the same as to a 
stranger. The legal remedy was less effectual asa 
protection to the wife, however, than the religious 
warning (B. M. 59a), which ran: “A man should al- 
ways be careful lest he vex his wife: for as her 
tears come easily, the vexation put upon her comes 
near [to God]; since, though all other gates be shut, 
the gate of tears is never closed.” 

(4) The fear that an idle wife would fall either into 
intrigues or into melancholia shows that study or 
reading wasnotacommon diversion of women. The 
Talmud (ad loc.) suggests that they might maintain 
cheerfulness by playing chess (“nardeshir”). On 

the other hand, it would appear from 


Woman a passage of the Mishnah (Ned. iv. 3), 
and that it was usual to teach girls to read, 
Culture. which of course meant to read the 


Bible, though it was regarded as 

highly improper to instruct them in the oral law. 
The tone which pervades the Bible and the Tal- 
mud, however, is not very different from that which 
runs through the literature of other nations, show- 
ing that woman was held of less account than man. 
Leah boasts of the many sons she has borne to 
Jacob; Hannah prays to the Lord for a man child; 
and the Mishnah speaks of him who prays that his 
wife may bring forth a son rather than a daughter. 
In Hebrew law women were not competent witnesses 
either in civil or in criminal cases. It was a dis- 
grace to a warrior to be killed or disabled by a 
woman, while a woman who could not find a man to 
marry her was held in contempt. Recognition was 
won, however, by women of high talent, such as 
Deborah in Israel’s heroic epoch, the prophetess 
Huldah in the later days of the kingdom of Judah, 
and R. Meir’s wife in the mishnaic period; while the 
nine years’ reign of Queen Salome was a golden age 
in Jewish history. The last chapter of Proverbs 
could not have been written among a nation which 
despised its women. Wives were frequently em- 
powered by their husbands to manage a shop or 
store (*hanut"), and widows were appointed 
guardians for their infant children; so that busi- 
ness was not an unknown field to them (Ket. ix. 
4-5.) In modern times much of the retail trade of 
the Jews, and nota little even of wholesale com- 
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merce, has been carried on by women, while their 
husbands have been poring over the Bible or Tal- 
mud, either at home or in the bot ha-midrash. 

(9) The position of the mother is higher under the 
Mosaic law than under any other system of antiq- 
uity. By the fifth commandment the mother is to 
be honored equally with the father, while in the 
moral law (Lev. xix. 8) the command to “fear” the 
mother, that is, to treat her with re- 
spect, is placed even before the duty of 
“fearing ” the father. Death is threat- 
ened him who strikes or who curses 
his mother, as well as him who thus offends 
against his father. The Talmud, in showing under 
what extreme provocation the righteous man will 
maintain an outward regard for his parents (Kid. 
90b-32a), gives stories of outrageous mothers who 
were treated with the utmost respect. This senti- 
ment was not shown by the Greeks toward even the 
best of mothers; forin the first book of the * Odyssey ” 
Telemachus reproves Penelope, and imperiously 
sends her away to her own apartment to mind 
her own womanly business. In the so-called Su- 
merian family laws, the Babylonian code goes far- 
ther than Mosaic legislation, for the son must leave 
the parental house at his mother’s bidding. The 
Book of Proverbs is full of expressions of reverence 
for the mother, who is the teacher of all virtues. 
It states that King Lemuel was taught wisdom by 
his mother. A curse is foretold for the man who 
forgets to reverence his mother. 

The Baraita teaches the influence of the mother 
on her offspring through simple heredity when 
it says: “Most sons follow the nature of the 
mother’s brothers" (B. D. 110a). This very belief 
that the mother gave her child a legacy of good or 
evil qualities which, though hidden in her, appeared 
in her brothers, must have raised the standing of 
mothers and of womankind in general. 

See also DAUGHTER IN JEgwisy Law; HUSBAND 
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WOODBINE: Borough in Cape May county, 
New Jersey; established as an industrial village 
Aug. 28, 1891; incorporated as a borough in April, 
1908. Itis situated on a tract of land which origi- 
nally comprised 5,300 acres, and was purchased by 
the trustees of the Baron de Hirsch Fund as a site 
for an agricultural and industrial colony. The pri- 
mary intention of the founders of Woodbine was 
the establishment of an agricultural colony for Jew- 
ish immigrants from eastern Europe. Farming was 
to be the chief occupation, but, to make it more re- 
 munerative, it was decided at the same time to re- 

serve a certain portion of the tract as 
Early De- asite for the future village of Wood- 
velopment. bine, which should contain a local 

market for farm produce as well as 
factories to give employment to members of the 
farmers’ families. 

By the summer of 1892 about fifty farmhouses 


were completed, and all were occupied in the fall of 


that year. In the same year the firm of Meyer 
Jonasson & Co. opened a eloak-faetory which gave 
employment to more than one hundred persons. 
Almost all of these employees lived on farms, some: 
of them residing at a distance of three miles from. 
the village. Unfortunately, the economic depres- 
sion of 1898 affected the cloak industry unfavorably, 
and the decreased demand led toa partial suspen- 
sion of work in the Woodbine factory. The discon- 


tent among the operatives and the strikes which 


followed caused the factory to shut down; and the 
firm finally removed from the village. In addition 
to this, many of the farmers, unable to earna living 
either from the land or in the factory, left for New 
York or Philadelphia. A large number of those who. 
remained were employed to cut cord-wood; and 
others were engaged in clearing the town lots of 
stumps, while the young people picked huckleber- 
ries, or sought work in the tomato-canning factory 
in Ocean View near Sea Isle City. 


In 1894 and 1895 the outlook became much 
brighter. A clothing-factory was established in the 


village by Daniel & Blumenthal of 


Factories Philadelphia; and the population be- 
Es- gan to increase. This was followed 
tablished. by the establishment of several othor 


manufactories in Woodbine: and these 
additions, though gradual, were accompanied by 
an almost uninterrupted growth of population. 
While the early settlers were mostly from southern 
Russia, later arrivals increased the proportion of 
Lithuanians and added to the number from the gov- 
ernment of Kherson, the latter immigrants being 
chiefly from Odessa. A small group of Rumanians 
also went to Woodbine. 

The early plans of the founders of Woodbine have 
not been realized, Instead of becoming an agricul- 
tural colony with an industrial adjunct, it is an in- 
dustrial village with a few farmers. In 1905 there 
were probably only twenty farmers who derived 
à part or all of their income from the soil: and, al- 
though many of the villagers cultivated small gar- 
dens, a number of the more distant farms were en- 
tirely unoccupied. Considerable farming skill and 
capital are required to bring about much improve- 
ment in the soil; and the Woodbine farmers possess. 

but a limited amount of either. Not- 
Failure of withstanding all these drawbacks, 


Farms.  hcwoever, the farmers of Woodbine 
have made real progress within recent 
years, Those who supply the local demand for milk 


have learned something of balanced rations and of 
economy in feeding, while the truck-gardeners and 
the fruit-growers have acquainted themselves with 
market conditions and have increased the fertility of 
their soil. Grapes, which were once sold in Wood- 
bine itself, now find a market at Vineland; and 
garden-truck, which formerly could not be disposed 
of ata profit, is sold to advantage at Ocean City 
and Sea Isle City. 

The farmers of Woodbine have profited unmis- 
takably from the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural 
School, which was established in 1895 and has grad- 
ually extended the cultivated area of the school 
farms. It hasa model poultry-plant and an apiary, 
as weil as orchards, vineyards, and greenhouses, 
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and covers in all about 300 acres of land. The es- 
tablishment of the school was largely due to the 
efforts of II. L. Sabsovich, Its curric- 


Agricul- ulum is chiefly practical, attention be- 
tural ing given primarily to various branches 
School.  ofapplied husbandry and to farm me- 


chanics, while the theoretical instruc- 
tion is mainly directed toward familiarizing the 
pupils with the principles underlying modern farm- 
ing. A considerable number of the alumni of the 
school are devoting themselves to practical agricul- 
ture. One of them is the successful manager of the 
Allivine farm near Vineland, N. J.; three are farm- 
ing for themselves in Connecticut, two in Colorado, 
one in northern New Jersey, one in New York state, 
and twoin Woodbine. A much larger number are 
working for other farmers. The alumni include 
four college graduates, two graduates of a medical 
school, one lawyer, twelve college students, three 
members of the United States navy, one of the 
United.States army, and a number of machinists. 
The four local public schools had in 1905 an enrol- 
ment of over 500, and the average attendance in 
1904 was450. At first included in the school district 
of Dennis township, the Woodbine schools were or- 
ganized into a separate district in April, 1903, and 
temporary trustees were appointed until the spring 
of 1904. Woodbine has also a kindergarten and a 
Talmud Torah. The public buildings include two 
synagogues, a bath-house, a hospital 
Schools (formerly a hotel), and an engine-house 
and Syna- aud meeting-hall for the volunteer fire- 
gogues. company. The local industries are 


housed in five brick buildings, while. 


water and electric lighting are supplied to most of the 
houses in the borough from the central pumping- 
station. 

In 1901 the average individual income was 971.80 
per week, and the average earnings per family were 
$675 per annum. There werein that year 175 single 
and double cottages in Woodbine, of which 14 were 
owned by the Baron de Hirsch Fund and 161 by the 
people; of the latter only 28 were rented. Seventy 
per cent of the cottages varied in cost of construc- 
tion between $575 and $1,000, the remainder being 
erected at a cost of over $1,000 each. Their esti- 
mated total cost was $157,450, of which $58,200 had 
been paid in 1901. In 1905 the borough proper 
had 998 private houses, these and the outlying 
farmhouses being inhabited by 325 families, Jacob 
Kotinsky, entomologist for the territory of Hawaii, 
Joseph W. Pincus, agriculturist of the Baron de 
Hirsch School, and Jacob G. Lipman, soil chemist 
and bacteriologist of the New Jersey State Experi- 
ment Station, were among the early settlers in 
Woodbine. The population is now (1905) 1,900, of 
whom 94 per cent are Jews. See also Jew, ENCYC. 
i. 262, s.v. AGRICULTURAL COLONIES. 

A. J. G. L. 

WOOLF, ALBERT EDWARD: American 
chemist and inventor; born in New York Sept. 26, 
1846; educated in.the public schools of that city 
and at the College of the City of New York. 
Among Woolf's achievements may be mentioned: 
the introduction of peroxid of hydrogen for 
bleaching ostrich-feathers and for use as an anti- 


septic (1876), and the discovery (1889) of the anti- 
septic properties of sea-water decomposed by elec- 
trolysis (clectrozone), a discovery now widely applied 
in the treatment of drinking-water, garbage, and 
sewage, and used by the United States authorities in 
suppressing yellow fever in Havana, Cuba (1899). 
Woolf is a member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and of the Society of Arts, 
London, England. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1903-5. 

A. F. H. V. 

WOOLF, EDWARD: American musician and 
novelist; born in London, England, Sept., 1808; 
died in New York March 14, 1882. After acting as. 
a musical conductor in his native city, he emigrated 
(1889) to New York, where his abilities were soon 
recognized, and where he was engaged as orchestral 
leader, musieal instruetor, and choirmaster. He 
contributed many novels to “ The Jewish Messenger ” 
during the early part of the existence of that peri- 
odical; among these may be mentioned *'The 
Jewess of Toledo," *'The Vicomte d'Arblay," and 
“ Judith of Bohemia.” | | 

Woolf'ssonsall attained more or less prominence: 
Solomon, as a professor of art and drawing for 
forty years in the College of the City of New York; 
Benjamin E. (born in London Feb., 1836; died in 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1901), asa dramatist and com- 
poser (“The Mighty Dollar" and “The Doctor of 
Alcantara”); Michael Angelo (born in London 
1837; died in New York March 4, 1899), famous for 
his street caricatures; Philip (born in New York 
Feb. 7, 1848; died in Boston 1908), as a physician 
and novelist; and Albert Edward, as an inventor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Isaac S. Isaacs, Edward Woolf, in Publ. Am. 

Jew. Hist. Soc. 1901. 

A. A. S. I. 

WOOLF, SIDNEY: English lawyer; born in 
London 1844; died March 12, 1892; educated at 
Neumegen's school and at University College, Lon- 
don. After passing the examination of the Incor- 
porated Law Society, he joined his brother as a 
partner in a firm of solicitors. Then, after having 
been a pupil of Murphy, queen's counsel, he was 
called to the bar by the Middle Templein 1873. He 
began to practise in mercantile and criminal cases, 
and later became the leading advocate of his day in 
bankruptcy matters. On Jan. 24, 1890, he was ap- 
pointed queen's counsel. 

 Woolf's first legal book dealt with the law on 
adulteration of food (1874). He afterward wrote, in 
collaboration with Middleton, ou the law and prac- 
tise of compensation, as well as on the liquidation 
of business firms by the court. He was active as a 
communal worker, was one of the principal sup- 
porters of the Westminster Jews' Free School; and 
served as warden and as council member of the 
Berkeley Street Synagogue. He was a member 
also of the council of the Anglo-Jewish Association. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, March 18, 1892. 
J. G. L. 


WORM: *Rimmah" and *tole'ah" are the terms - 
most frequently employed in the Bible to connote 
not only the earthworm, but any elongated crawl- 
ing creature, such as the maggot, caterpillar, larva 
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of an insect, and the like, Thus, in the account of 
the“ worms ” which appeared in the manna (Ex. xvi. 
20, 24) the terms evidently refer to caterpillars 
which feed on putrefying matter, while the 
* worms" described as destroying vineyards and the 
gourd (Deut. xxviii. 89; Jonah iv. 7) were some 
variety of beetle orinsect larva, and the “ worms” in 
Isa. xiv. 11, Job xvii. 14, xxi. 26, and similar pas- 
sages were maggots or larva which feed on dead 
bodies. 
vii. 17) see SERPENT. 

Metaphorically, the worm symbolizes lowliness 
and helplessness (Isa. xli. 14; Ps. xxii. 7 [A. V. 6]; 
Job xxv. 6), but in Isa. Ixvi. 24 the worm and fire 
together connote eterna] pain. 

There are several species of earth worm (Zumóri- 
cus) in Palestine, and Myriapoda abound. 

In the Talmud also " rimmah " and " tole'ah " are 
found as general terms for “worm,” while the ge- 
neric denomination for all crawlers is “shekazim 
u-remasim” (see REPTILES) Several species are 
mentioned under special names, such as wind, a 
kind of water-worm (Nais tulifex; Zeb. 22a); 
Oxon», rainworm (Hul. 67b); NY, the worm 
which lives in the trachez of sheep and causes them 
to cough (Strongulus filaria ; ib. 49a); and ^3NpIp, 
worms found in the intestines of fishes (Lingula 
cingulum ; ib. 61b). Since the raven is heartless to- 
ward its young, Providence, according to B. B. 8a, 
takes care of them by causing maggots to arise from 
their excrement, thus furnishing them with food 
(comp. Rashi on ‘Er. 22a). With the worms which 
arose from rotten bran Noah fed the chameleon in 
the ark (Sanh. 108b). A host of worms infest the 
human body, both living and dead (Tem. 31a; Ab. 
iii. 1). There are worms in the liver (NNp IN; Shab. 
109b) and in the belly (Ny*'2), a remedy for the latter 
being the milk of an ass mixed with the leaves of 
the bay, or bread and salt taken with fresh water 
before breakfast (Git. 69b; B. M. 107b). Garlic is 
a cure for worms in the great intestine (Bek. 82b), 
while the tapeworm is driven out by the raw meal of 
barley or by hyssop (Ber. 86a; Shab. 109b). NÐ is 
the name of à worm which finds lodgment between 
the prepuce and glans penis and is removed by cir- 
cumcision, so that even Gentiles submitted to the 
operation (Ab. Zarah 26b). From the mouths of the 
false spies whom Moses sent to Canaan came forth 
worms (Sotah 35a), and Yer. Yoma 89a records sim- 
ilar phenomena proceeding from the nose of a heretic 
(comp. also Yoma 19b; D. M. 84b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 

300: Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 384 

E. G. H. I. M. C. 

WORMS: Town in Rhein-Hesse, grand duchy of 
Hesse, Germany. Like Mayence and Cologne, it has 
one of the oldest Jewish communities in Germany, 
A legend relates that the Jews of Worms were de- 
scended from the Benjamites who had migrated from 
Palestine to Germany (Brüll's *Jahrbücher," 1879, 
iv. 84et seg.). Itis possible that there was a congre- 
gation there in the time of the Romans, but the first 
historical reference is the statement that Jews from 
this city visited the fair at Cologne about the year 
1000 (Aronius, * Regesten,” No. 149; Kober, “Stu- 
dien zur Mittelalterlichen Geschichte der Juden in 


For the meaning of “zohale erez ” (Mic. 


Köln am Rhein," p. 9, note 8, Breslau, 1903), The 
earliest authentic information regarding the commu- 
nity, however, dates back only to 1034. 
On Jan. 18, 1074, Emperor Henry IV. 
granted the “ Jewsand other citizens of 
Worms” exemption from customs du- 
ties in the royal-customs ports of Frankfort, Bop- 
pard, Dortmund, Goslar, etc., as a reward for their 
fidelity. Already at this time the Jews lived ina 
special quarter of the city. About 1090 Henry IV. 


Early 
History. 


'granted the community, which was represented by 


the Jew-bishop Solomon, the privileges of free com- 
merce and exemption from taxation; he designated 


Exterior of the Old Synagogue at Worms. 
(From a drawing by C. Gross Mayer.) 


the Jews as "subjects of his treasury," and placed 
them under his immediate protection, so that neither 
royal nor episcopal functionaries could exercise any 
jurisdiction over them, their only authority being the 
BISHOP or THE JEWS, appointed by themselves, and 
confirmed in his office by the emperor. "These priv- 
ileges were renewed by the emperors Frederick I., 
Barbarossa (April 6, 1157), and Frederick II. (about 
1236). 

On May 18 and 25, 1096, the Crusaders murdered all 
the Jews of Worms—about 800 in number— with the 
exception of some who committed suicide and a few 
who were forcibly baptized. Later a new commu- 
nity was formed in Worms; and this suffered during 
the Second Crusade (1146), and again in 1196, when 
the victims included Dulcina, wife of R. Eleazar, his 
daughters Belat and Hannah, and his son Jacob. 
During the division of the kingdom at the close of the 
twelfth century Worms was besieged by King Otto, 
and the Jews, who sided with Philip of Swabia, took 
part in the defense. On July 8, 1280, Pope Honorius 
IIL. issued from San Rieti an order directing the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence to compel the community to pay 
the sum of 1,620 marks before the following Easter, 

threatening it with exclusion from all 

Taxation. dealings with Christians if it failed to 
raise the amount. In 1941 the state 

taxes of the Jews of Worms amounted to 130 marks 
in silver, and on Feb. 98, 1955, Bishop Richard of 
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Worms transferred to the chapter of the local cathe- 
dral, among other revenues from the city, the sum of 
40 pounds heller which the congregation was obliged 
to pay annually on St. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11). Be- 
tween 1254 and 1271 the Jews of Worms were taxed 
2.870 pounds heller and 250 marks in silver for the 
public peace insured by the Rhenish Alliance; and 
from 1269 to 1275 they were compelled to pay 200 
marks annually to King Richard of Cornwall. In 
1294 orders were issued by King Adolphus and by 
the bishop, forbidding the Jews to acquire real es- 
tate in the parish of St. Martin. By an edict dated 
March 9, 1816, Louis the Bavarian granted the city 
of Worms the 
privilege of lev- 
ying on the Jew- 
ish community à 
yearly tax of 100 
pounds heller in 
addition to the 
300 pounds it 
had thitherto 
paid; and on 
May 1, 1338, he 
informed the 
council of 
Worms that the 
Jews of that 
city were bound 
by agreement to 
pay the sum of 
2,000 gulden to- 
ward the king’s 
contemplated 
expedition 
against France, 
and that, if nec- 
essary, force 
might be em- 
ployed in col- 
lecting thissum. 
By an edict 
dated at Speyer 
Jan. 4, 1848, the 
emperor Charles 
IV. surrendered 
the Jews of 
Worms to the 
city govern- 
ment, buton 
Mareh 1, 1349, 
at the time of 
the Black Death, the community was practically 
annihilated, the Jews setting fire to their houses, 
and more than 400 persons perishing in the 
flames. The women’s wing of the synagogue, added 
in 1218 through the munificence of Meir and his 
wife, Judith, was also destroyed. An edict of 
Charles IV., dated March 29, 1849, 

Fourteenth gave to the citizens of Worms the prop- 
and erty left by the Jewish community ; 
Fifteenth buta few years later (1858) the city 
Centuries. desired to again admit Jews, and on 
Nov. 20, 1855, Charles IV. allowed 

it to grant them the right of residence. In May, 
1877, the Jewish community of Worms, numbering 
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thirty-six persons, pledged itself, in a Hebrew doc- 
ument addressed to the city council, to pay in * vol- 
untary " taxes the sum of 20,000 gulden; and in the 
following year (Aug. 28, 1378) the city was granted 
the right of extending protectiontothe Jews. "This 
privilege was renewed by King Wenceslaus on May 
5, 1400, after he had already ordered the city (by 
edict dated April 22, 1891) to afford protection to 
his * Kammerknechte," as he styled the Jews. On 
March 17, 1898, the city council enacted that every 
Jew or Jewess over twelve should pay one old 
tournois in LEIBZOLL, but not one farthing more. 
On Oct. 81, 1400, King Ruprecht confirmed the 

: privileges grant- 
ed the Jews of 
Worms by Hen- 
ry IV., by virtue 
of which they 
were allowed to 
exchange money 
in any part of 
ihe city, except 
in front of the 
mint or in the 
minters' offices 
of exchange. 
The same king 
enacted also, by 
a decree dated at 
Heidelberg July 
29. 1406, that the 
Jews of Worms 
might be tried 
only by the mu- 
nicipal court, a 
privilege which 
was at first 
granted for a 
period of six 
years only, but 
was extended by 
King Sigismund 
(1414). 

In 1409 the 
Jews of Worms 
were accused of 
the murder of a 
Christian child, 
but as there was 
no evidence 
against them, 
| they were ac- 
quitted by the council, although they lost part of their 
property. In 1422the community, encouraged by the 
council, refused to pay the * ITussite taxes," and was 
therefore outlawed by KingSigismund, who, through 
the margrave of Baden, confiscated and sold the 
houses vacated by the Jews. On Aug. 1, 148l, 
King Sigismund assured the Jews of Worms that 
all edictsannulling the outstanding debts owed them 
would be declared invalid upon the payment by 
each Jew of an indemnity. Thiscaused an uprising 
among the peasantry, which was, however, speedily 
quelled, the ringleaders being punished. Two years 
later (1483) the community presented Sigismund with 
the sum of 20 florins as a coronation tribute, and 
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promised to pay an additional 100 florins in the mid- 
dle of the following Lent. On Nov. 6, 1441, regula- 
tions referring to the Jews were enacted by the gilds 
of the bakers, butchers, and marketmen. About 1470 
the Jews of Worms occupied thirty-two houses, for 
which they paid the city a ground rent of 960 gulden. 
In 1484 the citizens of Worms wished to expel the 
Jews, but this was prevented by the emperor, and ten 
years later (June 14, 1494) Maximilian confirmed the 
Jewsin all their privileges, while on April4, 1500, he 


forbade the city to encroach upon the imperial pre- 


rogative concerning them. In 1495, and again in 
1496, the palsgrave Philip and his son, 

Sixteenth Duke Ludwig, visited the “Juden- 

Century. schul” at Worms (Boos, * Urkunden- 

buch der Stadt Worms," iii. 395, 401). 

In 1509 complaint was lodged against the Jews 


pecially Dr. Chemnitz, advocated the expulsion of 
the Jews from Worms, whereupon the elector F'red- 
erick took the congregation under his protection; the 
opposition of the gilds, however, forced the Jews to 
emigrate (April 20, 1615), after which their syna- 
gogue was demolished, the cemetery laid waste, and 
the tombstones destroyed. After the suppression of: 
the uprising by the troops of Frederick, an imperial 
decree was promulgated (Jan. 19 or 20, 1616) order- 
ing both the palsgrave and the Bishop of Speyer to 
readmit the Jews; in commemoration of this event 
the eve of the Feast of Shebat was designated as a 
fast-day for the community of Worms. During the 
Thirty Years’ war the Jews of the city were com- 
pelled to pawn even the silver of the synagogue in 
order to raise the manifold contributions exacted 
from them. At thesame time they suffered froma pes- 


of Worms charging them with violence against mes- | tilence which raged in the Jewish quarter in 1632 and 
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sengers of the imperial court. In the following | 1635; and Emperor Ferdinand II. therefore issued 


year (1510) Emperor Maximilian gave the commu- 
nity permission to hold a public meeting in Worms 
(^ Sulamith," 1811, iii. 416 e£ seg. ; Hormayr’s “ Ar- 
chiv,” 1812, iii., Nos. 11, 12). On Nov. 22, 1559, 
Ferdinand I. issued from Vienna an order to the 
city council of Worms, directing it, under penalty 
of heavy punishment, to protect the Jews in all their 
privileges during the quarrel between the city and 
Bishop Dietrich, and forbidding the levying of any 
special taxes. Ordinancesregulating Jewish affairs 
were issued by the council of Worms on Dec. 6, 
1910; Nov. 1, 1584; Dec. 23, 1605; as well as in later 
years. 

In 1615 some members of the city magistracy, es- 


an edict (Vienna, May 16, 1636) directing the council 
of Worms to be lenient in levying 
During the taxes upon the Jews, and ordering 


Thirty the release of Jews who had been im- 
Years’ prisoned on account of inability to 
War. pay. Three years later Ferdinand 


III. gave his nephew Anselm Casi- 
mir, Elector of Mayence, full authority to appoint a 
committee consisting of the Bishop of Worms, the 
Prince of Dalberg, and the council and Jews of 
Worms, or their representatives, for the purpose of 
framing new Jewish regulations. On May 81, 1689, 
the city of Worms was invaded by the French under 
Melac, and at the same time a terrible catastrophe 
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visited the Jews. The entire Jewry, which dis- 
played the imperial arms on both gates, was burned, 
together with the interior of the synagogue, and the 
so-called Rashi Chapel. Theruinsof thesynagogue 
were used as a stable and storehouse. In 1698 a 
committee was formed for the purpose of restoring 
the Jewish community of Worms, which had been 
broken up by the Frenchinvasion. By anagreement 
dated June 7, 1699, the council of Worms pledged 
itself to grant the Jews certain concessions, and this 
arrangement was confirmed by Joseph I. (April 19, 
1707) in order to protect the Jews against any in- 
fringements of their rights on the part of the coun- 
cil; it was later approved 

also by Emperor Charles 
VI. (Oct. 26, 1714). 

In 1701 one-fifth of 
the revenues of the city . 
of Worms was furnished 
by the Jewish taxes. 
The treaty of 1699 was 
again confirmed by a de- 
cree dated at Vienna 


March 10, 1766 (“ Jeschu- Cong, D 
3 . ` Kii 

run," iv. 99 et seq.). In Nc 

1872 a Jew named Edin- os ad 


ger represented Worms LR EE 
in the Hessian Diet, AN 
while Levy was second FN 
mayor. In 1874, prior to TM. 
the enactment of the 
new liberal school law, 
S. Rothschild was ap- 
pointed teacher in the 
non-sectarian school. 
The Jewish commu- 
nity of Worms, which in 
1875 numbered 1,000 
members, consists now 
(1905) of about 1,200. In 
addition to a large num- 
ber of other institutions, 
the city has a Jewish 
hospital, a hebra kaddi- 
sha, & society for the 
support of sick women, 
an endowment society, 
a society for the distri- 
bution of fuel; and an 
association for the support of school children. 
There is also the Dalberg Lodge of the Order B’nai 
B'rith. 
D. -— A. LEW. 
Until the close of the twelfth century the Jews of 
Worms engaged in extensive and remunerative busi- 
ness enterprises, but through restrictive measures 
these were gradually rendered unprofitable, and at 
length only trading in money was left open to 
them. In 1165 even this branch of 
Social business was denied them, and during 
Condition. the thirteenth century more and more 
of them engaged in usury. In 1255 
orders were issued regulating tho interest on loans, 
and the Jews were thereby prohibited, under pain 
of severe punishment, from charging more than 39$ 
per cent per annum. 
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Michael Gernsheim, a J udenbischof of Worms, Seventeenth . 
Century. i 


(From a drawing in possession of M. Gernsheim, New York.) 


During the Middle Ages the Jews, as citizens of 
Worms, were permitted to acquire real estate; they 
might even occupy the commons (that is, territory 
belonging to the commonwealth), until Adolf of 
Nassau on July 28, 1294, issued an order against this. 
In spite of their various privileges, however, the 
Jews might not dwell among the Christians, but 
were assigned a special quarter of the town, sepa- 
rated from the Christians by walls and gates. These 
gates had various names, of which may be men- 
tioned “Porta Judseorum," “Juden Borter,” and 
“Juden Burgetor.” The synagogue formed the 
center of the Jewish quarter. It was erected in 
1034 through the munif- 
icence of a wealthy Jew, 
Mar Jacob, and his wife, 
Rachel; and in spite of 
the many accidents that 
have befallen it in the 
course of time its ap- 
pearance has changed 
but little. It is built in 
early Moorish style, and . 
was originally intended 
for men only. It had 
three entrances. The 
apse for the Torah scrolls 
consisted of a semicircu- 
lar protuberance of the 
wall. The women’s wing 
of the synagogue, con- 
necting with the north- 
ern wall of the older 
structure, was built in 
1218. The men’s syna- 
gogue had five inscrip- 
tions; the women's, four. 

Prominent in the leg- 
endary and historic ac- 
counts of the Jews of 
Worms is the so-called 
Rashi Chapel, built in 
1624 by David ben Isaac 
Joseph Oppenheim. 
This building was erect- 
ed so close to the syna- 
gogue that it prevented 
the use of one of the 
| entrances of the latter. 
The fact that Rashi lived for a short while in 
Worms, where he was a pupil of Isaac ha-Levi, 
gave rise to the legend that he taught 
in the edifice erected 500 years after his 
death. According toa report by Juspa 
Shammes (1648-78) in which men- 
tion is made of a * prayer-house of Rashi," the con- 
gregation took occasion to place an inscription in 
the building, which they termed the Rashi Chapel. 
Abraham Epstein of Vienna discovered in a niche 
of the Rashi Chapel an inscription designating 
the niche as the seat of David Oppenheim. The 
synagogue and the chapel stand in a court, and are 
surrounded by one wall. Inside this court is a 
square space enclosed by a wall two meters high, and 
in which there formerly grew a nut-tree. The use 
and purpose of this space can no longer be deter- 


Rashi 
Chapel. 


Worms 
Worms, Asher 


mined. From the chapel a path inside the courtyard 
led to the Judenbiider, which were located under- 
ground. In 1895 the work of excavating them was 
begun, but they are not yet accessible. 

The cemetery dates from the first half of the elev- 
enth century, and is located on the left side of the 
present Andreasstrasse, near the old Andreas gate. 
The oldest tombstone bears date of 1077, and is that 

of one Jacob Bahur. Of other tomb- 


Cemetery. stones may be mentioned a monument | 


erected in honor of twelve elders of 
whom a legend reports that, during the Crusade of 
1096, they asked the town councilors for protec- 
tion, and, on being refused, murdered the coun- 
cilors, whereupon they all committed suicide in the 


cemetery. There are also the tombstones of Jeku- 
thie] ben Jacob 
(1261); Baruch 


ben Meir, father 
of Meir of Ro- 
thenburg (1275); 
and Meir of 
Rothenburg 
(1307); a tomb- 
stone of four sis- 
ters, with in- 
Scriptions ar- 
ranged in four 
rows (1419); and 
also those of Ja- 
cob Mölln (1427) 
and Juspa 
Shammes (1678). 
Mention may be 
made also of 
thirteen inscrip- 
tions relating to 
members of the 
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gation of Worms 
had its own pub- 
lic park, for the 
care. of which 
each member 
had to contrib- 
ute a yearly sum fixed by the Jewish council. The 
guarding and keeping of the park devolved upon 
the communal servant, who officiated as “schul- 
klopfer? and sexton also. 

The internal affairs of the community were ar- 
ranged by a Jewish council of twelve members 
headed by the BISHOP or THE Jews. This institu- 
tion dated back to the eleventh century. The Jew- 

ish bishop was elected by the council, 

Organiza- and his appointment originally had to 
tion. be sanctioned by the emperor. On 
July 25, 1812, however, Bishop Em- 

erich ordered that the Jew-bishop should no longer 
be confirmed in his office by the emperor, but by the 
bishop of tlie diocese; and also that a Jew-bishop 
once appointed should retain his title until his 
death, although his official duties should each year 
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devolve on another member of the council. On the 
death of a Jew-bishop the new appointee was to 
pay to the bishop 60 pounds Worms pfennigs; this 
stipulation, however, was changed by Bishop Fred- 
erick (Feb. 8, 1489), who ordered that the Jewish 
community should pay 20 florins each year on St. 
Martin's Day, in lieu of the former payment, 

Next to the communities of Mayence and Speyer, 
that of Worms occupied the most prominent place 
in the fields of science and literature, and many of 
the foremost Lorrainese savants were born in 
Worms; it was from that city also that the most 
famous *takkanot Shum” were issued. Among the 
most prominent rabbis and scholars of Worms may 
be mentioned: 


Isaac beu Eleazar ha-Levi, Rashi's teacher (lith eent.); Isaac 
ben Judah, a con- 
temporary of Rashi; 
Eleazar ben Judah 
Rokeah (13th cent.); 
Moses ben Aaron, 
teacher of the last- 
named (d. 1240); 
Baruch ben Meïr, 
father of Meïr of 
Rothenburg (d. 
1275); Nathan ben 
Isaac (d. 1883); Ja- 
cob Mólln (d. 1427); 
Meir ben Isaac 


(1511): Abraham 
Samuel Bacharach 
(d. 1615); Elijah 
Loanz (d. 1636); 
Simson Bacharach 
(d. 1670); Aaron 


Teomim (rabbi un- 
til 1657: d. Cracow, 
1690); Jair Hayyim 
Bacharach (rabbi, 
1689-1702);  Naph- 
tali Hirseh Spitz (d. 


1712): Menahem 
Mendel Rothschild 


(d. 1732): Moses 
Broda of Ungarisch- 
Brod (d. 1742); 
Hirsch Auerbach of 
Brody (1743-18). 


zzi 


Worms had 
the distinction 
of having the 
first Jewish 
mayor in Ger- 
many in the 
person of Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt (born there Oct., 1808; died at Mann- 
heim March 10, 1888). He was elected to the mayor- 
alty in 1848, having proved himself a leader in the 
liberal movement of the time. He held office till 
1851, when, owing to the reaction, he resigned, and 
later removed to Mannheim. He represented the 
same district, Alzey- Worms-Oppenheim, in the up- 
per house of the Hessian Landtag. 

A man of considerable importance in the history of 
the Jews of Worms was the sexton and “schulklop- 
fer" Jephthah Juspa ben Naphtali, known also by 

the name Juspa Shammes. He was 

Juspa born in Fulda in the beginning of 
Shammes. the seventeenth century, and studied 
until 1623 under R. Phinehas Horwitz 

in his native town. In that year he went to 
Worms, where he remained until his death in 1678. 
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Worms 
Worms, Asher 


He was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Shir Musar ” (Amsterdam, 1690), a poem on morals; 
printed on one folio sheet. (2) “Ma‘ase Nissim” 
(Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1702), a Hebrew work in 
which history and fiction are intermingled, and of 
which only one copy is extant (in Oxford). It was 
translated into Judzo-German (Amsterdam, 1728; 
Homburg, 1725; Fürth, 1767). (8) A “ Tehinnah ” 
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Interior View of Women's Section in the Old Synagogue 
at Worms. 
(From an old lithograph.) 


for the eve of the first day of the month of Adar; 
still recited in Worms on that day. His work on 
the internal organization of the Jewish community 
of Worms, written in Hebrew and in Judzo-Ger- 
man, is in the possession of A. Epstein of Vienna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 29-60, 301-459; Lewysohn, 
Nafshot Zaddikim, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855; Rothschild, 
Die Judengemeinden zu Mainz, Speyer und Worms, Ber- 
lin, 1904; Carlebach, Dic Rechtlichen und Sozialen Ver- 
hültnisse der Jüdischen Gemeinden Speyer, Worms, und 
Mainz, Leipsic, 1901: Jellinek, Worms und Wien, Vienna, 
1880; Epstein, Jüdische Alterthümer in Worms und Speyer, 


Aaron Worms 
(flourished about 1750) 


pp. 1-13, Breslau, 1896: Aronius, Regesten ; Saalfeld, Mar- 
tyrologium: Breslau, in Hebr. Bibl. x. G. Wolf, Zur Gesch. 
der Juden in Worms und des Deutschen  Stüdtewesens, 
Breslau, 1862; Wiener, in Israelitisches Literaturhlatt, 1878, 
No. 16: Berliner, Aus dem Inneren Leben, 1871, p. 9. 


J. S. O. 


WORMS: Frankfort and English family, tracing 
its descent from Aaron Worms of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Aaron’s great-great-grandson was created hereditary 
baron of the Austrian empire April 23, 1871; and a 
later descendant, Baron Henry de Worms, was raised 
to the British peerage as Lord Pirbright (see pedigree 
below). J. 


WORMS, AARON. See Aaron WORMS. 


WORMS, ASHER ANSHEL: German phy- 
sician, mathematician, and Hebraist; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main toward the end of the seventeenth 
century; died there in.1769. Worms was graduated 
as Ph.D. and M.D. in 1728, and shortly afterward 
was appointed physician at the Jewish hospital of 
his native town, holding that position for more than 
forty-five years. Before graduating Worms pub- 
lished his *Mafteah ha-Algebra ha-Hadashah ” (Of- 
fenbach, 1722), a manual of algebra, with problems 
and their solutions. Four years later he published 

:jn Frankfort-on-the-Main a revised edition of the 
“Ma‘adanne Melek,” a chess manual (wrongly 
ascribed to Jedaiah Bedersi), adding to ita prefaceand 
a German poem. After graduation he occupied him- 
self with mathematics, astronomy, natural history, 
philosophy, and music, the result of his studies being 
a number of unpublished scientific works, all of 
which are enumerated in his *Seyag la-Torah” (2d. 
1766), a Masoretic commentary on the Pentateuch fol- 
lowed by a commentary on Saadia Bekor Shor's poem. 
on the number of lettersin the Bible. Before its pub- 
lication this work circulated among rabbis and other 
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Meyer Worms 
(d. 1776) 


Mose 


s Worms 
í 


(d. 1791) 


Benedict Worms 
(d. 184) 
= Jeannette von Rothsehild 


Baron Salomon Benedict de Worms 
(b. Feb. 8, 1801; d. Oct. 20, 1882) 
— Henrietta Samuel 


| | | | 
Ellen Henrietta 


Baron Anthony Meyer 
de Worms 
(b. Oet. 12, 1830; 
d. Nov. 2. 1861) 
— Emma von Schey 


Baron George de Worms 
(b. Feb. 16, 1829) 
— Louisa de Samuel 


Nina de Worms | 
= Baron George Levi 


| 


Percy George Henrietta 
de Worms 
(b. Nov. 3, 1873) 


— Nora Samuel 


. Anthony George 
de Worms 
(b. Jan. 4, 1869) 
= Lulu Goldschmidt 


(issue) 


. = George Landauer 


Baron Henry de Worms, 
Lord Pirbright 
(b. Oct. 20, 1840; d. Jan. 9, 1903) 
== Fanny von Todesco 


(b. Jan. 13, 1896; 
d. Sept. 29, 1894) 
= Adolf Landauer 
(issue) 


Constance 
= Carl, Freiherr 
v. Loewenstein 
Scharifeneck 


i Alice 
= (1) John Warner 
(2) David Morrison 


Worms PEDIGREE. 


Worms, Emile 
Wormser 


Hebrew scholars, who plagiarized much of its con-. 


tents; and Wolf Heidenheim discovered that Joseph 

Heilbronn’s “Mebin Hidot,” although printed be- 

fore the * Seyag la-Torah,” contained much material 

taken from the latter, several passages being not 

even paraphrased. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY: Berliner, in his Magazin, xiii. 62; Carmoly, 
Histoire des Médecins Juifs, pp. 210-211; Fuenn, Kevieset 


Yisrael, p. 157; M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabbinen. iii. 
63; idem, Jüdische Aerzte in Frankfurt-am-Main, p. 35. 


s. M. SEL. 


WORMS, EMILE: French jurist; born at 
Frisange, Luxembourg, May 28, 1888; educated at 
the University of Heidelberg and at Paris (LL.D. 
1864). In1803 he received a prize from the Institut 
de France for an essay on the commercial history of 
the Hanseatic League; and in 1867 he was again 
awarded a prize. In that year he was appointed 
assistant professor of law at the University of Paris; 
and later in the same year he received a call as pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Rennes, which posi- 
tion he held until 1898, when he removed to Paris. 

Worms represented the French government at the 
statistical congresses of Florence (1807), The Hague 
(1869), St. Petersburg (1872), and Budapest (1876). 
He is the author of the following works: “ Histoire 
Commerciale de la Ligue Hanséatique,” 1864; “So- 
ciétés par Actions et Opérations de Bourse,” 1867: 
“Théorie et Pratique de la Circulation Monétaire et 
Fiduciaire,” 1869; “Les Rapports du Droit Pénal 
avec l'Economie Politique,” 1870; "L'Allemagne 
Economique, ou Histoire du Zollverein Allemand," 
1874; “ Sociétés Humaines et Privées,” 1875; “Ex- 
posé Elémentaire de l'Economie Politique," 1880; 
“Nouveau Catéchisme d'Economie Politique," 1881 ; 
“ Del'Etat au Regard des Erreurs Judiciaires,” 1884; 
"Les Ecarts Législatifs," 18980; “De la Liberté 
d'Association au Point de Vue du Droit Public à 
Travers les Ages,” 1887; “ Dela Propriété Consolidée, 
ou Tableau Historique et Critique de Tous les Sys- 
témes les Plus Propres à Ja Sauvegarde de la Pro- 
priéte Foncióre et de Son Démembrement,” 1888; 
“Une Association Douaniére Franco- A llemande, avec 
Restitution de l'Alsace-Lorraine," 1888; *Les At- 
tentats à l'Honneur," 1890; * Doctrine, Histoire, 
Pratique et Reforme Financière, ou Exposé Elémen- 
taire et Critique de la Science des Finances,” 1891; 
“Les Condamnations Conditionelles Suivant la Loi 
Française et Etrangère,” 1891; “Essai de Législa- 
tion Financióre; le Budget de la France dans le 
Passé et le Présent," 1894; “La Politique Commer- 
ciale de l'Allemagne," 1895. 


s. | F. T. H. 


WORMS, GUSTAVE-HIPPOLYTE: French 
actor; born jn Paris March 21, 1887. He was gradu- 
ated from the Conservatoire in 1857, winning the 
first prize for tragedy and the second for comedy. 
Soon afterward he was engaged at the Théâtre 
Francais, where he made his début in 1859 as Achille 
in “Duc Job." In 1862 Léon Laya, appreciating the 
clever comedy work of Worms, engaged him to 
create the part of 7/or«ee iù “Loi du Cour," and his 
success was so marked that he secured a contract 
with the Théátre-Michel, St. Petersburg, where he 
repeated his French successes. In 1875 he returned 
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to Paris, making his reappearance at the Gymnase 
as Armand Duval in “ La Dame aux Camélias” with 
great success. After a short sojourn in, Russia 
Worms was called to the Comédie-Francaise, Paris, 
in 1877, and elected a “sociétaire” in the following 
year, He retired from the stage in 1901. 

Worms's original creations are: Hide Mareaw in 
“Anne de Kerviller,” Georges in “Les Rantzau,” 
Issarts in “Service en Campagne,” Lude in “ Por- 
traits et la Marquise," He»? in “Les Maucroix,” 
André de Bardannesin * Denise," Capitain Olivier in 
“ Antoinette Rigaud,” Stanislas de Grand-Redon in 
“Francillon,” Marquis de Simters in “La Souris,” 
Jacquemin in “Le Flibustier," Sam in “La Büche- 
ronne,” and François in “ Margot.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dict. des Contemporains, p. 1606 ; 


Nouveau Larousse Illustré, s.v. 
S E. Ms. 


WORMS, BARON HENRY DE. See Prr- 
BRIGHT, HENRY DE WoRMS, BARON, 

WORMS, JULES: French physician; born in 
Paris Jan. 24, 1880; died there April 15, 1898; edu- 
cated at the University of Strasburg (M.D. 1852). 
From 1858 to 1854 he acted as an assistant at the 
military medical school in Paris, and from 1854 to 
1858 as first assistant surgeon of an infantry regi- 
ment. He took part in the Crimean war as a sur- 
geon; was from 1858 to 1864 assistant physician at 
the Gros-Caillou Hospitalin Paris; and from 1805 to. 
1875 wassurgeonatthe Rothschild Hospital. From 
1970 to 1880 he officiated as statistician of the board 
of health of Paris, and in 1875 was appointed chief 
physician to the Northern Railroad (Chemin du 
Fer du Nord). Of his works may be mentioned 
“De l'Extirpation des Cystes de l'Ovaire," Paris, 
1860. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. l 

8. F. T. H. 

WORMS, JULES: French genre painter; born 
in Paris Dec. 16, 1832. He studied under Philippon 
and Lafosse, and made his début at the Salon of 1859, 
his first painting, “ Dragoon Making Love toa Nurse 
on a Bench in the Place Royale,” auguring his suc- 
cess in the humorous vein. In 1861 he exhibited the 
painting “Arrest for Debt,” and thereafter visited 
various countries, sojourning for some time in Spain, 
where he made several sketches of the manners and 
costumes of the people. 

Worms was awarded medals for his exhibits at 
the Salons of 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1878, and was in 
1876 created a chevalicr of the Legion of Honor, 
Following is a list of his paintings, several of which 
were purchased at high prices by American collect- 
ors: “ Fountain in Burgos" (1868; Laval Museum); 
"Tavern in the Asturias? and “ Departure of Smug- 
glers ” (1865); " Kitchen in Valencia ” (1866); “Scene 
in Old Castile” (1867); “Romance àla Mode” (1868; 
Luxembourg Museum); * Weicome Visitor? and 
* Precocious Talent” (1869); “Sale of a Mule” and 
“A Letter Box” (1870); “Sheep-Shearing in Gra- 
nada” (1872); “An Aunt-in-Law ” (1878); * The Lit- 
tle Cabinet-Maker? (1874); “A Sensational Novel” 
and “One’s Vocation” (1875); “The Dance of the 
Vito at Granada” and “Going to the Review” 
(1876); “The Bull Fountain in Granada” (1877); 
“Distracted Barber” and “Every Age Its Pleas- 
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ures” (1878); " Pastoral Tournament” (1879); * Be- - 
fore the Alcalde? (1880); “Public Writer” (1882); 
and “ Politicians " (1999). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Champlin and Perkins, Cyclopedia of Painters 
and Paintings, New York, 1892; Singer, Allgemeines Ktinst- 
ler-Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901; Clement and Hut- 
ton, Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works, 
Boston, 1880. 
S. F. C. 
WORMS, MAURICE BENEDICT DE: Eng- 
lish financier and agriculturist; born in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main 1805; died in London 1867; grandson of 
Meyer Anselm de Rothschild, and son of Benedict 
de Worms, a distinguished member of the Jewish 
community of Frankfort, Ona visit to the Far East 
in 1841, Maurice and his brother Gabriel de Worms 
purchased a large estate in Ceylon, which became 
known as the Rothschild Estate. Acre by acre was 


added to this estate, which was among the best-cul- 
tivated tracts of land in the island; and when the 


Worms brothers in 1865 disposed of their holdings, 
they had no less than 2,000 acres under cultivation, 
and more than 6,000 acres of forest land to be re- 
claimed. The brothers were among the pioneer set- 
tlers in Ceylon, and contributed largely to its pros- 
perity. In his will Maurice de Worms bequeathed 
large sums of money to various Jewish charitable 
institutions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. June 14, 1867. 

J. G. L. 

WORMS, RENÉ: French auditor of the coun- 
cil of state; son of Emile Worms; born at Rennes 
Dec. 8, 1869; educated at the lyceum of his native 
city and at the Lycée Charlemagne and the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in Paris (*docteur en droit," 
1891; “docteur és lettres," and “docteur és sciences 
politiques et economiques,” 1896). Worms, who is 
a laureate of the French Institute (Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques), became a member of 
the higher statistical board in 1897 and of the con- 
sulting committee for agricultural statistics in 1903, 
besides being a member of many learned societies. 
He began his legal carcer as an advocate at the 
Court of Appeals in Paris in 1891, and was ap- 
pointed auditor of the council of state three years 
later. He has been on the examining board for 
commercial high schools since 1897. In 1904 he was 
the secretary of the extra-parliamentary board of 
marine investigation, and in the following year was 
appointed recording secretary of the French colo- 
nial congress. His talents found university recog- 
nition in 1895, when he was appointed lecturer on 
political economy in the faculty of law of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He held this position until 1897, 
when he was chosen associate professor in the same 
faculty at Caen, remaining there until 1902; he was 
instructor in the faculty of law, section of economic 
sciences, and in the Ecole Normale Supérieure in 
1897, and was appointed in 1902 honorary professor 
of political economy at the Commercial Institute, 
Paris, which position he still (1905) holds. 

In 1893 Worms established the * Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie,” of which he became the editor, 
and later founded the “Bibliothèque Sociologique 
Internationale,” besides organizing the Institut 
International de Sociologie and the Societe de 
Sociologie de Paris. 
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He is, furthermore, a prolite | 


Worms, Emile © 
. Wormser i; 


writer, his principal works being as follows: * De 
la Volonté Unilatérale Considérée Comme Source 
d’ Obligations" (Paris, 1891) ; “ Précis de Philosophie" 
(8d ed. 1905); “Eléments de Philosophie Scienti- 
fique et de Philosophie Morale” (ib. 1891); “ La Mo- 
rale de Spinoza" (crowned by the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques; ib. 1892); “De Na- 
tura et Methodo Sociologia ” (2b. 1896); * Organisme 
et Société” (db. 1896; Russian translation, St. Peters- 
burg, 1897); “La Science et l'Arten Economie Poli- 
tique " (Paris, 1896); and “Philosophie des Sciences 
Sociales” (8 vols., 7d. 1908-5). In addition he has 
contributed briefer studies to technical magazines. 

Worms is a devoted adherent of Judaism, and 
was chosen as its apologist at the Mole conference, 
where he twice defended the decree of Crémieux re- 
garding the Jews of Algeria against those members 


who demanded its repeal. He was created a cheva- 
Her of the Legion of Honor Feb. 18, 1905. 


S. J. Wa. 


WORMS, BARON SOLOMON BENEDICT 
DE: English financier; born at Frank fort-on-the- 
Main Feb. 5, 1801; died at Brighton, England, Oct. 
20, 1882; son of Benedict de Worms of Frankfort. He 
was taken to England at an early age, and eventu- 
ally went to Ceylon, where, by his judgment and 
perseverance, he contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment of the colony. He was a generous benefactor 
to various Jewish charities, was a life-member of 
the council of the United Synagogue, and acted as 
a trustee of several metropolitan synagogues, In 
1871 he was created a baron of the Austrian empire 
in recognition of services rendered that country ; and 
in consideration of the efforts made by him and his 
brothers in developing the colony of Ceylon, Queen 
Victoria granted him and his heirs, by royal warrant 
of 1874, the right of using the title in England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Oct. 27, 1882. 
Jj. $ . 


WORMS, VICTOR: French lawyer; younger 
brother of Emile Worms; born at Luxembourg Nov. 
16, 1853: educated at Paris and Rennes (“docteur en 
droit,” 1878). In 1880 he was appointed * conseiller 
de préfecture" for the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
and at Rennes made the acquaintance of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who appointed him his private secretary 
when he entered Gambetta's cabinet as minister of 
the interior. On the retirement of Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, Worms returned to his former post, but when 
his patron accepted a portfolio in the cabinet of Jules 
Ferry, Worms was made president of the “ conseil de 
préfecture” for the department of Seine-et-Marne. 
On the fall of this ministry Worms retired from the 
administrative magistracy and entered the judiciary. 
Appointed a judge in the civil tribunai of Reims in 
1886, he was transferred three years later in a similar 
capacity to Versailles, where he was made vice-pres- 
ident of the tribunal by a decree of Nov. 22, 1904. 

S. J. Ka. 


WORMSER, ANDRÉ ALPHONSE: French 
composer; born in Paris Nov. 1, 1851; studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire under Bazin and Marmontel. In 
1875 he was awarded the Prix de Rome. Besides a 
great number:of concert overtures, piano composi- 


Worship, Idol- 
Wreath 


tions, operettas, farces, and ballets, he has written 
two operas, “ Adéle de Ponthiére ” (Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1887) and * Rivoli” (Paris, 1896). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riemann, Musik-Lerikon, 1900. 


S 


WORSHIP, IDOL-: All idolatrous cults are 
condemned by the Biblical insistence on worship of 
Yuwan only. The Decalogue begins with the com- 
mand to reverence the one true God and to recog- 
nize no other deities. On this theme the Pentateuch 
dilates from every point of view, and the effortsof the 
Prophets were chiefly directed against idolatry and 
against the immorality connected with it. To recog- 

nize the true God meant also to act ac- 
Historical cording to His will, and consequently 
Outlines. to live a moral life. The thunderings 
of the Prophets against idolatry show, 
however, that the cults of other deities were deeply 
rooted in the heart of the Israelitish people, and they 
do not appear to have been thoroughly suppressed 
until after the return from the Babylonian exile. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that Jewish monotheism 
was preceded by a period of idolatry; the only prob- 
lem is that which concerns the nature of the cults 
(comp. the articles ADRAMMELECH ; ANAMMELECH ; 
ASHERAH; ASS- WORSHIP : ASTARTE WORSHIP AMONG 
THE HEBREWS; ATARGATIS; DA'AL AND BA‘AL-Wor- 
SHIP; BAAL-PEOR; BAAL-ZEBUD; BAAL-ZEPHON: Ba- 
MAH; CALF, GOLDEN; CALF-WORSHIP: CHEMOSI ; 
Dacos; Hien Prace; Morocm; STAR- WORSHIP: 
STONE AND STONE-WORSHIP; TAMMUZ; TERAPUIM; 
and WITCHCRAFT), 

I. Biblical Data: The narratives in Genesis 
presuppose monotheism as the original religion. 
After its decline Abraham was called to spread the 

true knowledge of God (Gen. xii.: 


Origin, Josh. xxiv.), but the prophetieal books 
Extent, still reflect the struggle against idols 
Name. and idolatry. Even Jeremiah, who 


lived to see the end of the Jewish state, 
complains: “According to the number of thy cities 
are thy gods, O Judah" (ii. 28). The various terms, 
Sometimes expressive of scorn and disdain, which 
were applied to idols and idolatry are indicativo of 
the wide diffusion of polytheistic cults and of the 
horror with which they filled the Biblical writers, 
Thus idols are stigmatized “non-God” (Deut. 
xxxi. 17, 21; Jer. ii 11) “ things of naught" 
(Lev. xix. 4 et passim), “vanity ” (ban. Deut. xxxii. 
21 et passim; frequently in Jor.), “iniquity ” Me, I 
Sam. xv. 28 et passim), “wind and confusion ” (Isa. 
xli. 29), “the dead” (Ps. cvi. 28), “carcasses " (Lev. 
xxvi. 80; Jer. xvi. 18), “a lie" (Isa. xliv. 20 e£ pas- 
sim), and similar epithets. They are made of gold, 
silver, wood, and stone, and are graven images, un- 
shapen clods, and, being the work of men’s hands, 
unable to speak, see, hear, smell, eat, grasp, or feel, 
and powerless either to injure or to benefit (Scholz, 
“GOtzendienst und Zauberwesen,” pp. 45 et seq.). 
Idols were either designated in Hebrew by a term 
of general significance, or were named according to 
their material or the mannerin which they were made. 
They were placed upon pedestals, and fastened with 
chains of silver or nails of iron lest they should fall 
over or be carried off (Isa. x1. 19, xli. 7; Jer. x. 14; 
Wisdom xiii. 15), and they were also clothed and 
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colored (Jer. x. 9; Ezek, xvi. 18; Wisdom xv. 4). 
At first the gods and their images were conceived of 
as identical; but in later times a distinction was drawn 
between the god and theimage. Nevertheless it was 
customary to take away the gods of the Vanquished 
(Isa. x. 10 et seg., xxxvi. 19, xlvi. 1; Jer. xlviii. 7, 
xlix. 8; Hosea x. 5; Dan. xi. 8), and a similar cus- 
tom is frequently mentioned in the cunciform texts. 
Temples, altars, and statues were erected to the 
gods, and figures of oxen and of other animals are 
also mentioned (Ezek. viii. 10 e£ seq.). In Israel the 
Worship of high places was a favorite 


Forms of form of polytheistic cult, as is shown 
Idol- by the Book of Kings, where the reign 
Worship. of each monarch is judged chiefly from 


the standpoint of his participation in 
the worship of idols, so that the words *but the 
high places were not removed” form a stereotyped 
phrase. Prayer was offered to the gods (Ex. xx. 5, 
XNiii. 24, et passim). the hands were stretched out to 
them (Ps. xliv. 21 [A. V. 20]), they were invoked by 
name (I Kings x viii. e£ seg., xxiv.), their names were 
praised (Josh. xxiii. 7), knees were bent before them 
(I Kings xix. 18), incense was burned in their honor 
(I Kings xi. 8 e£ passim), they were invoked in the 
taking of oaths, and sacrifices were immolated to 
them (Jer. vii. 18; Ex. xxxiv. 15), the victims inclu- 
ding even human beings, such as the offerings made 
to Moloch. Thecustom of worshipin g stars and idols 
by throwing kisses to them is mentioned in Job 
XxNi. 18. The exchange of clothes, by which men 
put on women's clothes and women donned men's 
garments, was an idolatrous custom, and was conso- 
quently forbidden (Deut. xxii. 5). Human hair also 
served asa sacrifice, and the prohibition against sha- 
ving the head or having writing burned into one's 
body (Lev. xix. 18, 97; xxi. 5; comp. Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 
29, xlix. 82) was recognized by the Talmud (Mak. iii. 
6) and by Maimonides (* Moreh,” iii. 87; * Yac 7 “Ab. 
Zarah xii. 5) as connected with idol-worship. There 
were, moreover, many other forms of worship, and 
numerous commandments of the Pentateuch, even 
though they omit the term “abomination ? asa syno- 
nym ofidolatry, referto polytheistic worship ; foridol- 
atry was deeply rooted in the national character, as is 
shown by the many proper names compounded with 
names of idols, so that it became necessary to make 
every effort for its eradication. 

II. Post-Biblical Period: It is generally sup- 
posed that idolatry was completely erushed in Israel 
after the return from the Exile. This assertion is 
somewhat exaggerated, however, as is evident from 
the continual warnings against idols and idolatry 
both in the Apocrypha (Kautzsch, “ Apokryphen,” 
Index, s.v. “Gétzen”) and in Jewish 
tradition. The Talmud has a special 
treatise on idolatry (see ‘ABODAT 
ZARAH), and also discusses the subject 
elsewhere in many passages, so that 
its data concerning this matter would 
fillavolume. The gods of the Greco-Roman epoch, 
especially those of the Oriental world, appear in its 
pages in variegated profusion. “If one wished to 
write all the names of idols. all the skins [ parch- 
ment scrolls] would be insuflicient" (Sifre, Deut. 
43). The monotheism of the masses, it is true, was 
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not endangered, for when it was threatened by the 
Syrians and Romans, the Jews revolted, refusing to 
permit Roman troops to enter their territory with 
flags; they even detected idols in the portraits of 
the Cæsars stamped on coins, and this was not un- 
justifiable, in view of the divine worship paid the 
emperors (see ZEALOTS). Despite this fear of idols 
and images, the danger of inroads among the Jews 
by idolatrous customs and usages, which permeated 
the whole ancient world around them, was so great 
that the scholars could not invent too many 
“fences.” They accordingly aimed at making in- 
timate association with the heathen impossible, and 
thereby succeeded in protecting the Jewish people 
from the evil which threatened them. 

The ancient world regarded the Jews as atheists 
because of their refusal to worship visible gods. 
“Whosoever denies idols is called a Jew” (Mog. 
13a, b). To statements such as this the Jew re- 
sponded: “ Whosoever recognizes idols has denied 
the entire Torah; and whosoever denies idols has 
recognized the entire Torah” (Sifre, Deut. 54 and 
parallel passages). “As soon as one departs from 
the words of the Torah, it is as though he attached 
himself to the worship of idols” (Sifre, Num. 43). 

Although the Jews were forbidden in general to 
mock at anything holy, it was a merit to deride idols 
i (Meg. 25b), and Akiba decreed that the 
Attitude of names of the gods be changed into de- 


Jews rogatory names (Sifre, Deut. 61, end, 
Toward etpassim). Thus, Baal-zebub (TI Kings 
Idolatry. i. 2, 6)is called Beel-zebul (Yat 5y3 


= "dominus stercoris?) in Matt. xii. 
24, 97, and elsewhere, and the word with which the 
Talmud designates sacrifice to idols (53; Yer. Ber, 
13b) literally means “to manure." The Hellenistic 
Jews also observed this custom, so that they applied 
the term etóoAó8vzoc to what the Gentiles called iepó- 
Ovroc (Deissmann, “Die Hellenisierung des Semi- 
tischen Monotheismus," p. 5, Leipsic, 1908). It 
was forbidden to look upon images (Tosef., Shab. 
xvii. 1 [ed. Zuckermandel, p. 186] and parallels), 
and even thinking of idolatrous worship was pro- 
hibited (Ber. 19b); if one saw a place where an idol 
had once stood, he was commanded to utter a spe- 
cial prayer (Ber. 61a). Sacrifice to an idol or any- 
thing which in any way might be associated with 
idolatry was forbidden. It was even insufficient to 
reduce an idol to powder and scatter it to the winds, 
since it would fall to earth and become a fertilizer; 


but the image must be sunk in the Dead Sea, whence - 


it could never emerge (‘Ab. Zarah iii. 3); nor might 
the wood of the “asherah” be used for purposes of 
healing (Pes. 25a; see Macro). Among the three 
cardinal sins for which the penalty was death, idol- 
atry stood first (Pes. 25a and parallels). “Dust of 
idolatry ” is a technical expression for the prohibi- 
tion of anything related to idol-worship (*'abodah 
zarah "). 

To prevent any possible inducement to idolatry, all 
association of Jews with Gentiles was rendered diffi- 
cult. For three days before a Gentile feast-day no 
Jew might have any commercial dealings with the 
idolaters (‘Ab. Zarah i, 1), and it was forbidden to 
attend the fairs connected with such festivals, or even 
to goon a read which led to the image of a deity, or 


to arrange a meeting in the vicinity of such a statue.. 
No cattle might be housed in the stalls (Ab. Zarah: 
ii. 1) The Jews were driven to this intolerance. 
partly through the wickedness and immorality of 
the Gentiles. | 
III. Post-Talmudic Period: In the century 
between the return from the Exile and the termina- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud, the Jews were thor- 
oughly weaned from all belief in idols, although 
superstition itself can never be wholly eradicated. 
Through mysticism and magic many 
Survivals polytheistic ideas and customs again: 


of Idol- found their way among the people, 
Worship. and the Talmud confirms the fact that. 
-idolatrous worship is seductive (Sanh. 

109b) The fight fora pure belief in one God and 


worship of Him was waged by the religious philoso- 
phers, while the authorities on rabbinical law strove: 
for purity of worship. Philosophy and law were 
united by Maimonides, who in his philosophical 
“Moreh Nebukim” and in his legal “Yad hba- 
Hazakah ? devoted separate sections to idolatry and 
thoroughly exposed its teachings. The Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, also has a separate section on 
idolatry. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: See, in general, works on the history of Israel 
and on Biblical theology. Special works of this nature are: 
Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, - 
i.-ii., Leipsic, 1876-78 ; Dillmann, Alttestamentliche Theolo- 
gie, ib. 1895; Hastings, Dict. Bible, ii. 445-448; Cheyne and 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. ii. 2146-2158; Hamburger, R. B. T. i. 
460-465; Herzog-Hauck. Real-Encyc. vi. 750-757 (gives ex- 
tensive bibliography and special treatment of idolatry in the N. 
T.: ib. iii. 217-221, on idolatry in the O. T); Scholz, Gótzen- 
dienst und Zauherwesen bei den Alten Hehrüern, Regens- 
burg, 1877; Smend, Alftestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, 
2d ed., Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1899; Stade, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, Berlin, 1887; F. Weber. Jüdische Theologie, 
9d ed., Leipsic, 1897, Index, s.v. Gótzendienst; Wellhausen, 
I.J. G. 4th ed., Berlin, 1901; Winer, B. R. 3d ed., i. 433—496 ; 
Bousset, Religion des Judenthums im Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter, Berlin, 1908. 
K. L. B. 


WREATH: Garland placed on the head as a 
token of honor. The wealthy bridegroom and bride, 
on the day of their nuptials, were ornamented with 
crowns of precious metal and jewels, while the poor 
adorned themselves with twisted bands of roses, 
myrtles, and olive-leaves. The Mishnah mentions 
wreaths made fiom vine-branches and from ears of 
corn (Ab. Zarah iv. 2). When Jerusalem was be- 
sieged the Rabbis forbade the wearing of crowns, 
but permitted wreaths of flowers (Sotah 49a, b). 
R. Jeremiah as à groom wore & wreath of olive- 
leaves, while Samuel regarded the prohibition as 
including wreaths also, asa sign of mourning for 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Yer. Sotah ix. 15). 
When Rabina discovered Mar bar R. Ashi in the act 
of twisting a wreath for his daughter, Ashi claimed 
that women were exempted from the prohibition 
(Git. 7a). 

The first-fruit offerings were tastefully arranged, 
and the ox which the people took to Jerusalem for à 
sacrifice was crowned with a wreath of olive-leaves on 
its horns (Bik. iii. 3). A scholar, on being ordained, 
was garlanded with a wreath known as “the crown 
of the hakam ” (‘Er. 53b; Tan., Ki Teze, 6). In Tal- 
mudic times the cup of wine for grace was decorated 
with a wreath (Kohut, “Aruch Completum,” vi. 
189) The * vine” referred to in Gen. xl. 10 is sym- 
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bolic of Israel, and the “ three branches,” or wreaths, 
represent the Temple, the king, and the high 
priest (Hul. 92a). See Crown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 


p. 193. 
E.G. H. J. D. E. 
WRESCHEN: A town in Posen, Germany, 


three miles from the Russian frontier. Its Jewish 
community formerly ranked among the largest of 
southern Prussia, and is mentioned as one of the con- 


gregations which suffered severely during the per- 


secutions of the years 1648-31. Unluckily, how- 
ever, all the early documents were destroyed in the 
conflagration of 1878, in which the synagogue, à 
beautiful old wooden building, also was burned. 
The gravestones of the ancient cemetery, which has 
been closed for about forty years, afford no histor- 
ical data, since the great majority of the older in- 
scriptions have been obliterated. 

Among the members of the community special 
mention may be madeof Rabbi Zebi Hirsch b. Aaron 
Mirels, Rabbi Aaron Mirels (Kaufmann, “Die 
Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien und Nieder- 
österreich,” pp. 79 et seq., Vienna, 1889), and the 
Bible commentator Rabbi Meir Löb Malbim. Zebi 
Mirels, who was called also Hirsch Aaron London, 
was the author of the “Mispar Zeba’am,” and pre- 
sented a Hebrew hymn to General Móllendorf when 
the latter was sent by the Prussian king Frederick 
William II. to receive the allegiance of the new prov- 
ince of southern Prussia (* Das Jahr 1798," p. 16, note, 
Posen, 1895). Rabbi Aaron Mirels, the author of 
the “Bet Aharon,” is buried in the cemetery at 
Hirschberg in Silesia. In Wreschen, Malbim wrote 
his first work, the collection of annotations on the 
first chapters of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
which laid the foundation of his renown asa scholar. 
In Wreschen, moreover, the musical director Louis 
Lewandowski was born April 3, 1821. 

The population of Wreschen now (1905) numbers 
5,435, of whom 490 are Jews. The present rabbi 
is Dr. M. Lewin. The community has a religious 
school and a public school, the former having an 
attendance of forty and the latter of thirty-five. 

D. M. Lw. 


WRITING. See ALPHABET; MANUSCRIPTS; 
SCRIBES; SCROLL OF THE LAW. 

WRITTEN INSTRUMENTS. 
SIIETAR. 

WUNDERBAR, REUBEN JOSEPH: Rus- 
sian pedagogue and author; born at Mitàu Sept. 
19, 1812; died there Aug. 16, 1868. He received 
the usual Jewish education under a private teacher, 
and at the age of eighteen entered his father's busi- 
ness. In 1884 he married, and, having lost his for- 
tune, supported himself as a private tutor. At the 
beginning of the colonization movement inaugurated 
by Czar Nicholas (see Jew. Encyc. i. 252), Wunder- 
bar wrote an address to the colonists who went from 
Courland to Kherson (* Betrachtungen über die aus 
Kurland nach dem Cherson’schen Gou vernment Aus- 
wandernden Israelitischen  Kolonisten-Familien," 
Mitau, 1840); this address attracted the attention of 
Max LILIENTHAL, who appointed him teacher at the 
Riga school under his management. After Lilien- 


See DEED; 


thal had been called to St. Petersburg, Wunderbar 
acted temporarily as principal of the school and as 
rabbi. In 1848 he was called to Mitau as teacher of 
religion and as Hebrew interpreter to the govern- 
ment, acting occasionally as rabbi also; this position 
he held until his death. 

. In addition to various pamphlets and sermons, as 
well as articles contributed to the “Orient " and to 
the “ Allgemeine Zcitung des Judentums,” Wunder- 
bar was the author of the following works: “ Bi- 
blisch-Talmudische Medizin.” (8 vols., Riga and Leip- 
sic, 1850-60); “Geschichte der Juden in der Provinz 
Liv- und Kurland” (Mitau, 1853); and “Immer- 
wührender Kalender der Juden ” (Dessau, 1854). A 
bibliography of his earlier writings is given in his 
history of the Jews in Livonia and Courland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1869, pp..19-20, 87-88. 

H. R. D 

WÜNSCHE, AUGUST: German Christian 
Hebraist; born at Hainewalde July 22, 1889. He 
has devoted his attention almost exclusively to rab- 
binicliterature. After completing his commentaries 
on Hosea (1868) and Jocl (1872), he wrote “ Neue 
Beiträge zur Erläuterung der Evangelien aus Tal- 


‘mud und Midrasch ” (1878), the most complete col- 


lection of the parallel passages of the Talmud and 
the New Testament since the works of Lightfoot 
and Schóttzen. In his “Bibliotheca Rabbinica” 
(Leipsic, 1880-85) he made a German translation of 
the whole of the Midrash Rabbah and the Midrash 
to the Five Megillot, and he has also translated hag- 
gadic portions of the Jerusalem Talmud (1880) and 
of the Babylonian Talmud (1886-89), as well as the 
Pesikta (1885) and the Midrash to the Psalms (1891). 
Smaller works of his are: * Die Riitselweisheit bei 
den Hebrüern ? (1888); “Die Freude im Alten Tes- 
tament ” (1896); “ Naturbildersprache des Alten Tes- 
taments” (1807); and “Die Schönheit der Bibel” 
(Leipsic, 1905). - Together with Winter he compiled 
the “Geschichte der Jüdischen Litteratur” (8 vols., 
Leipsic, 1892-95), the best existing anthology of Jew- 
ish literature in a modern language. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kürschner, Deutscher Litteratur-Kalender. 


s. 
WÜRTTEMBERG: Kingdom of southwestern 
Germany. The earliest traces of Jews in this coun- 
try are found in Bopfingen (1241), Ulm (1243), Ess- 
lingen (1953), Oehringen (1253), Calw (1284), and 
Weil (1989); and their numbers, as well asthe places 
where they lived, may be ascertained by investiga- 
ting the persecutions to which they were subjected 
by Rindfleisch and his followers (1298). . Albrecht I. 
of Austria had been chosen King of Germany, and 
Ulrich I. and Eberhard I. were ruling 


Distribu- in Württemberg, when RINDFLEISCH 
tion and and his wild hordes attacked the Jews 

Per- in Creglingen, Ellwangen, Forchten- 
secution. berg, Gartach, Góglingen, Ingelfin- 


gen, Künzelsau, Leonberg, Mockm ühl, 
Mergentheim, Stetten, Sindringen, Sontheim, Wal- 
denburg, Weinsberg, Widdern, and Weikersheim. 
In the large community of Heilbronn alone there 
were 200 martyrs, a:nong them Johanan ben Elia- 
kim, the rabbi, and R. Asher, the president of the 
community. There was at that time a large com- 
munity also in Ulm, which had its own cemetery, 
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and which enjoyed certain privileges granted it by 
a municipal law of 1274, this law being in force in 
Ravensburg also. .In the fourteenth century there 
were Jews also in Baldern, Geislingen, Göppingen, 
Schwäbisch Hall, Rohrbach, Hohenburg, Horb, 
Reutlingen, Rottweil, Stuttgart, Sulm, Tübingen, 
Vaihingen, and Wolfegg. The counts of Würt- 
temberg owed money to the Jews of Colmar and 
Schlettstadt, but Louis IV. canceled their indebted- 
ness (1846), as had also Henry VII. and Louis the 
Bavarian (1811 and 1816) in the case of the citizens 
of Esslingen. 

During the night of April 19, 1816, the Bavarian 
party of Ulm succeeded in introducing Bavarian 
troops into the city, aided, as alleged, bya Jew. In 


the same night, however, the Austrian party, which 
was in the majority, appeared and drove out the . 


Bavarians. In commemoration of this event amass 
was instituted to recall the treachery of the Jews; 
but this was abolished in 1822, when the Bavarians 
gained possession of Ulm. New persecutions soon 
broke out, however, the Jews being charged with be- 
ing enemies of the Christians, and with stealing and 
desecrating the host. The community of Esslingen 
was almost annihilated in 1834; and two years later 
the Jews in Hohenburg, Landenbach, Mergentheim, 
Weikersheim, and Widdern were persecuted. The 
situation became still worse toward the end of 1348, 
when the plague and fanaticism combined brought 
destruction upon the Jewish communities of Bal- 
dern, Bopfingen, Ellwangen, Esslingen, Góppingen, 
Gcislingen, Schwäbisch Hall, Heilbronn, Hohebach, 
Horb, Krailsheim, Mengen, Mergentheim, Nagold, 
Oehringen, Ravensburg, Reutlingen, Rottweil, 
Stuttgart, Sulgen, Sulm, Ulm, Vaihingen, Walden- 
burg, Weilderstadt, and Widdern. 

For the protection afforded them the Jews of Ulm 
had to pay large sums to the municipal council, to 
the citizens, and to the counts of Helfenstein. The 
plunder taken from the Jews became a bone of con- 
tention among ‘the cities, the emperor, and the 
counts; and their disputes led to renewed despolia- 
tions of the Jews. As the latter still 
found advocates, some counts and 
rulers united against them; and when 
the emperor’s demand fora share of the plunder was 
unheeded, he made war against the cities, confiscated 
their possessions, and compelled them to pay high 
taxes. The city of Ulm being unable to raise the 
exorbitant sums demanded, the Jews came forward 
to aid it in its distress (1974), chief among them 
being Sücklin, son-in-law of Moses of Ehlingen, who 
was a citizen of Ulm. In order to exact money 
from the few wealthy Jews still residing in the city, 
the emperor declared them to be under the ban, and 
they had to pay large sums to have the edict revoked. 
In 1385 the federation of cities declared void all prom- 
issory notes held by the Jews within its jurisdiction; 
and in some cases it released the Christian debtors 
from paying interest on their loans, while in other 
cases it annulled part of the debt. ‘Two years later 
the federation issued a decree that no German or 
Italian merchant might thenceforth have money 
transactions with the Jews. Emperor Wenceslaus, 
following the example of the federation, canceled 
in 1890 all the debts owing to the Jews, demanding, 
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however, that the debtors pay him. All these meas- 
ures were explained and justified on the grounds 
that the Jews were body and soul the property of 
the emperor, with which he could do as he pleased, 
and that the usury of the Jews had become intolera- 
ble. In spite of this, the counts of Württemberg 
permitted the Jews to reside in Stuttgart (1484), 
Kirchheim (1485), Tübingen (1459), Cannstadt, and 
Göppingen (1462), on definitely stated conditions, 
and on payment of large taxes for protection. : Count 
Ulrich (1433-80) was commissioned by the emperor 
to protect the Jews, and at the same time rigorously 
to suppress their usury ; the fines imposed were to be 
sent to the imperial treasury. ‘Thus money flowed 
into the coffers of the count and of the emperor. 

Count Eberhard im Bart (1459-96) was a pro- 
nounced enemy of the Jews. He removed them 
from Tübingen in 1477; and in 1495 he decreed that 
they should be expelled from his dominions. This 

order was confirmed by decree of June 

Expulsion, 14, 1498: and the Jews of Ulm, who 

1498. were wealthy and well educated, had 

to leave the city on Aug. 6 of that year. 

The exiles were deprived of their property ; and the 

emperor demanded that the people of Ulm should 

mention him in their prayers because he had delivered 
them of the Jews. 

The fifteenth century was ominous also for the 
Jews of Ravensburg. A blood accusation brought 
against them induced Emperor Sigismund to burn 
some of the Jews of that city, and to expel others. 
The Jews were expelled from Esslingen in 1438; 
but ten years later they were again admitted, only 
to be expelled a second time in 1490. From Heil- 
bronn, where Jews had settled anew in 1414, a num- 
ber of them were expelled in 1469; and seven years 
later thecity council insisted ona general expulsion, 
notwithstanding the imperial order to protect the 
Jews. The Jews expelled from the cities scattered 
among the villages; but in many cases they returned 
to the urban communities. Thus, there were Jews 
in Gmünd and Reutlingen in 1483; in Brackenheim, 
1434; in Nersheim, 1454; in Giengen, 1486; and in 
Lauterburg, Pflaumloch, and Uzmemmingen, 1491. 
Between the end of the fifteenth century and 1806 no 


to enter the city only temporarily, and the citizens 
were warned against having any business transac- 
tions with them. When Württemberg became a 
dukedom, the treatment of the Jews remained on the 
whole the same; all money transactions with them 
were forbidden. These ordinances were frequently 
renewed and enforced; not even JOSEL OF ROSHEIM, 
the great advocate of the Jews, was permitted to 
travel through the country. Strict ordinances were 
issued regarding the commercial and religious status 
of the Jews (1536). Jews traveling throu gh the coun- 
try were subjected to many annoyances, and no at- 
tention was paid to the repeated imperial edicts for 
their protection. Josel of Rosheim had succeeded in 
regulating by à compact the convoy charges of trav- 
eling Jews; but Duke Christoph, from whom he had 
obtained thisagreement, was SO inimical to the Jews 
that in the Reichstag of Augsburg in 1559 he advo- 
cated their expulsion from Germany. Frederick I. 
(1598-1608) tried in the face of the most violent op- 
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position to establish a Jewish mercantile association 
under the direction of Maggino Gabrieli and a Jewish 
magician, Abraham Calorno; the attempt, however, 
was an absolute failure. 

During the reign of Eberhard Ludwig (1677- 


1788) a favorable ehange of attitude toward the 


Jews took place; and they were now permitted to. 


frequent the fairs (1706) and to trade in horses 
(1707). The Countess of Wiirben procured the privi- 
lege of free trade for the Jewsof Freudenthal (1728) 
and for those of Gochsheim (1729). Under Carl Al- 
exander (1139- -37), Joseph Süss OPPENHEIMER was 
appointed privy factor, and subsequently financial 
councilor, to the duke; and through 
his influence several Jews were per- 
Süss Op- mitted to settle at Stuttgart and Lud- 
penheimer. wigsburg.  Oppenheimer's subserv- 
iency to the duke brought upon him 

the enmity of the people, and after his master’s 
death (1787) he fell into disgrace. He was executed 
in 1788, and in the following year all the Jews were 
mercilessly expelled. They were soon permitted to 
return, but they were severely restricted in the ex- 
ercise of their religion, as well as in their business; 
and the people were warned against having any 
dealings with them in monetary affairs. Court fac- 
tors were treated more leniently, and important 
government contracts were given to them (1759, 
1761, 1764) in spite of the objections of the populace. 
Karl Eugen, as also his successors, Ludwig (1798— 
1795) and Friedrich (1795-97), treated the Jews con- 
. siderately. These rulers were the last of the line of 
Catholic dukes; and under the succeeding Protes- 
tant régime a new era dawned for the Jews of Wiirt- 

temberg. 

With the nineteenth century the whole country re- 
ceived an entirely new political constitution. It was 
not only made a kingdom, but considerable territory 
was added to it (1800); and its Jewish population 
increased until in 1828 it numbered 8,918 souls. King 
Frederick I. (1797-1816) took the first steps toward 
the emancipation of theJews. Heannulled the body- 
tax and admitted the Jews into thearmy (1807); in- 
stituted family registers; included the Jews in the 
general taxation (1808) ; opened up to them all trades; 

and regulated the organization and 

Emancipa- government of their communities. The 
tion. Jews so treated showed themselves loy- 

al citizens during the Napoleonic wars. 

The work of ameliorating the condition of the Jews 
was continued by William J. (1816-64), and com- 
pleted under Charles I. in 1869. King William insti- 
tuted the Israelitische Oberkirchenbehórde; and, by 
a law enacted in 1828, he regulated the constitution 
of the Jewish communities, and made it obligatory 
upon Jewish parents to let their children receive a 
common-school education as provided by the general 
school-law of 1825. In the work of purifying the 
worship from the neglect and irregularities that had 
crept in, Dr. Maier, as theological member of the 
Oberkirchenbehórde, was most active. His aim was 
to climinate completely all non-German elements, 
and to approach as closely as possible to the culture 
of the time, maintaining the idea of Jewish unity and 
morality, while abandoning the specifically Jewish 


Joseph 


laws of exclusion. Similar ideas actuated his succes- . 


sor, Church Councilor Dr. von Wassermann (1872- 
1893). Most of the communities in the northern part 
of the country clung, however, to the Hebrew lan- 
guage and to the Biblical and Talmudic rules of life; 
and at present the majority of the Jewish children 
are instructed in Hebrew, while the form of ee 
has remained almost unchanged. 

According to the census of 1900, the Jews in the 
kingdom of Württemberg numbered 11,916 in a. 
total population of 2,169,450. They thus constitute 
0.54 per cent of the population, dis- 
tributed among the four districts of 
the country as follows: (1) Neckar, 
5,944, or 0.78 per cent; (9) Black 
Forest, 1,296, or 0.25 per cent; Jagst, 2,990, or 
0.74 per cent; and Danube, 2,086, or 0.40 per cent, 
of the total population. The Neckar district is di- 
vided into five rabbinates, the seat of which is in 
Stuttgart; the Black Forest district constitutes one 
rabbinate, the seat of which is in Mühringen; the 
Jagst district embraces the rabbinates of Heilbronn, 
Oberdorf, Mergentheim, Braunsbach, and Weikers- 
heim; and the Danube district, the rabbinates of 
Góppingen, Laupheim, Buchau, and Ulm, making 
& total of fifteen rabbinates for the kingdom. 
Laws and decrees regulating the communal affairs 
were issued as follows: April 25, 1828; Oct. 27, 
1981; Jan. 91, 1834 (vabbinical examinations); 
1838 (rituals); 1841 (duties of rabbis and choir-lead- 
ers); March 25, 1851; March 26, 1878; Feb. 92, 1875; 
and Feb. 18 and April 24, 1876 (taxation); Aug. 6, 
1875; and April 28, 1900 (pensioning of rabbis); 
and July 8, 1878; and March 25, 1900 (qualifications. 
of choir-]eaders). 

According to the school statistics of 1900-1, the 
thirteen rabbinates had under their care 61 school 
districts, with 1,757 Jewish pupils, of whom 1,523 
(196 boys and 787 girls) were under 
fourteen, and 234 (92 boys and 142 
girls) more than fourteen, years of age. 
They are instructed in part in twenty-seven Jewish 
parochial schools, receiving their specifically relig- 
ious instruction in thirty-one religious schools. In 
some places the religious instruction is given also 


Present 
Status. 


Statistics. 


in evening-schools and Sunday-schools. Allbut 140 
children receive religious instruction. According 


to the statistics of the penal institutions of the coun- 
try for 1900-1, fourteen Jews were sentenced in the 
course of the year, ten of whom were of Wirttem- 
berg. The criminal status of the entire population 
of 2,169,480 is 0.089 per cent; that of the Jews, 
0.083 per cent. 

There are in Württemberg the following Jewish 
philanthropic institutions: the orphan asylum Wil- 
helmspflege at Esslingen; the Society for the Re- 
lief of Teachers, Widows, and Orphans; and the 
District Asylum and Relief Society. Since 1896 
the rabbis of the country, as well as the Jewish 
teachers and choir-leaders, have been holding yearly 
conventions in Stuttgart. Among the most notc- 
worthy synagogues are those at Stuttgart, Heil- 
bronn, Ulm, Buchau, and Unterdeufstetten. "There 
are very old cemeteries at Aufhausen, Oberdorf, 
Esslingen, Affaltrach, Unterbalbach, Neckarsulm, 
Wankheim, and Laibach. The Israelitische Ober- 
kirehenbehórde, which is under the immediate su- 
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pervision of the ministry for ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional affairs, regulates the affairs of all the Jewish 
communities of the country. This body iscomposed 
of a Jewish theologian, a Jewish lawyer, and four 
Jewish associates, with a Christian ministerial coun- 
sclor at theirhead. In all'eommunities there are in- 
stitutions for the instruction of adults, as well as 


burial societies, dispensaries, and societies for the . 


relicf of the resident and traveling poor, Stuttgart 
and Hall have societies for the promotion of a 
knowledge of rabbinical literature. The ancient rit- 
ual is observed in most of the communities, though 
some innovations have been introduced in Stuttgart, 
]Ieilbronn, Ulm, and Göppingen. See also HEIL- 
BRONN; STUTTGART; ULM. 

S. ToK 


WÜRZBURG: Capital of Lower Franconia, Ba- 
varia, Germany. Itranked as a city in 741, and had 
a Jewish community as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury, although the first documentary evidence of 
the existence of Jews in the town is dated in 1119. 
The Crusade of 1147 brought much suffering on the 
Jews, and they were also persecuted in 1298, and 
again in 1849, when in their synagogue the men, 
together with their wives and children, met a volun- 
tary death in the flames. Bishop Julius continued 
the work begun by Bishop Friedrich, who had ex- 
pelled the Jews of Würzburg in 1565, and banished 
the community from the city. The cemetery was, 
accordingly, no longer used, and Bishop Julius con- 
fiscated it by illegal means, even ignoring the emper- 
or's admonition to treat the Jews with justice. 

After the expulsion from Würzburg the Jewish 
community of the neighboring town of Heidingsfeld 
flourished greatly, and to it were transferred the 
rabbinate of Würzburg and the Jewish court. The 
rabbinical office of Würzburg has always been held 
by prominent men, including Eliezer ben Nathan, 
Isaac Or Zarua‘, Meïr of Rothenburg, Israel Koppel 
Frünkeland his son Samson Frünkel, Jacob of Reck- 
endorf, Aryeh Lób Rapoport, and Levin Fahren- 
bach. Under Fahrenbach's successor the Jews were 
again permitted to settle in Würzburg; and Rabbi 
Abraham Bing, who was appointed chief rabbi of 
Franconia in 1798, took up his residence in the city. 
When Bing retired from active service in 1839 the 
chief rabbinate was abolished, and a district rab- 
binate was created in its place. The first district 
rabbi of Würzburg was Seligmann Baer BAMBERG- 
ER, who died in 1878 and was succeeded by his son 
Nathan Bamberger. Seligmann Baer Bamberger 
founded various important institutions, including a 
Jewish school, a teachers’ seminary, and a yeshibah. 
He also originated the movement for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish hospital. 


Würzburg has numerous societies which support 
all forms of Jewish activity, among them being four 
associations for the promotion of the study of the 
Torah, The Jews of Würzburg number 4,000 out 
of a total population of 90,000, and constitute one 
of the most important communities in Bavaria. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. L. Bamberger, Ein Blick auf die Gesch. 

der Juden in Würzburg, Würzburg, 1905; idem, Beitrtige 

zur Gesch. der Juden in JFürzburg-Heidingsfeld ; Heffner, 

Juden im Franken, Nuremberg, 1855; Himmelstein, Zeit- 

schrift des Historischen Vereins für Unterfranken und 

Aschaffenburg, vol. xii.; Salfeld. Martyrologium; Stern- 

Neubauer, Hebriiische Berichte über die Judenverfolgun- 


gen Während der Kreuzzüge. Berlin, 1892; Stumpf, Denk- 
wurdigheiten, part i; Wegele, Vorträge und Abhand- 


lungen. 
D. Š M. L. B. 


WÜRZBURGER, JULIUS: American journal- 
ist; born in Bayreuth, Germany, 1819; died in New 
York city Sept. 14, 1876; studied at the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. In 1848, the year of the revolu- 
tion, he was editor of the “Bayreuth Tageblatt.” 
Removing to Munich, his liberal views and writings 
attracted the attention of the government; and in 
1849 he was banished from Bavaria. He went to 
Italy and France, where he acted as correspondent, 
and finally emigrated to America, where he became 
connected with the “New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung ” 
(1856-75), editing its Sunday supplement with 
marked ability and success. 

A. A. S. I. 


WYSBER, LUDWIG: Hungarian journalist 
and author; born 1817. Originally a street pedler 
in Pesth, he obtained employment as a chorus singer 
in the German theater of that city, and afterward 
held minor positions on several local newspapers. 
At the outbreak of the March Movement in 1848, he 
obtained permission to publish “ Der Patriot,” while 
Julian Chownitz, or Chowanetz, a Jew who had 
been active as a revolutionist, was given permission 
to publish “Die Opposition.” These two journals 
represented Kossuth’s party, and acquired consider- 
able influence. Between 1850 and 1870 Wysber 
appears to have been guilty of numerous pecula- 
tions among the merchants and clergy of Hungary, 
extending his operations even to Vienna. He em- 
ployed various aliases, as “ Arthur von Alaven," “Jo- 
nas Földváry,” and * Wysbersi”; and warrants were 
issued for hisarrest. He was the author of “ Lebens- 
bilder aus Ungarn," mentioned in Von Helfert's 
* Geschichte Oesterreichs vom Ausgange des Wiener 
October Aufstandes 1848 ” (Prague, 1876; Appendix, 
p. 135, note 811). 2 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biog. Lex.; Janstyckh von Adler- 

stein, Die Letzten Zwei Jahre Ungarns, ii. 176, 181 et seg., 


Vienna, 1850; Evangelisches Wochenblatt, Pesth, 1855, No. 
37, p. 999 ; ib. 1861, No. 7, p. 110; Fremden-Blatt, 1861, No. 111. 
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XANTEN: Town of Rhenish Prussia, in the 
district of Düsseldorf. Like most Rhenish towns, 
Xanten had a Jewish community in early medieval 
times. Two massacres of Jews occurred during 
the First Crusade (June 1 and 27, 1096). On the lat- 
ter occasion some Jews committed suicide in order 
to escape the fury of the Crusaders (Aronius, “ Re- 
gesten,” p. 89, No. 188; p. 92, No. 195). In 1187 the 
martyrs of Neuss were brought to Xanten to be 
buried by the side of those martyred in 1096 (ib. p. 
144, No. 822). 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
attention of the Jewish world was attracted to the 
small congregation of Xanten by a blood accusation. 
On June 29, 1891, John Hegemann, the five-year- 
old son of a local cabinetmaker, was found dead in 
& neighbor's barn, with his throat cut from ear to 
Anti-Bemiticagitation connected 


ear, 
Blood Ac- the Jewish butcher and former shohet 
cusation. Adolf Buschoff with this crime; and 


the local priest Bresser lent support 
to this rumor by publishing articles on ritual mur- 
der in the * Bote für Stadt und Land," of which he 
was the editor. The agitation in the anti-Semitic 
press, as well as at anti-Semitic meetings, where it 
Was insinuated that the Jews had bribed or intimi- 
dated the authorities in order to prevent the discov- 
ery of the truth, compelled the government to arrest 
Duschoff and his family (Oct. 14, 1891). The evi- 
dence against the man, who had always borne a 
good reputation, was so flimsy, however, that ho 
was discharged (Dec. 20). "This action aroused the 
anti-Semites to still stronger agitation, which cul- 
minated in à heated debate in the Prussian Diet; in 
the course of this argument Stoecker, the ex-court 
chaplain, cleverly repeated the accusation of ritual 
murder, and hinted at Jewish influence as the cause 
of the failure to find the murderer (Feb. 7, 1899). 
Under pressure of this agitation Buschoff was rear- 
rested (Feb. 8), and tried before a jury at Cleve 
(July 4-14, 1892). During this trial it was found 
that the accusations were based on mere hearsay, 
and contained absolutely impossible assertions. 
The prosecuting attorney himself moved for the 
dismissal of the charge, and the jury rendered its 
verdict accordingly. The real murderer was never 
discovered, and the possibility that the death of 
the child was due to an accident was not entirely 
disproved. The agitation had the effect of reducing 
the Jewish population of the city, and Buschoff 
himself had to leave. At present (1905) Xanten has 
about thirty Jews in a total population of 3,770, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mittheilungen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr 


des Antisemitismus, 1892, Index, s.v. Xanten and Busel- - 


of: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1892, Nos. 29-31; Der Prozess 
Buschoff, Leipsic, 1892; Nathan, Der Prozess Buschoff, Ber- 
lin, 1892; Der Prozess Xanten-Cleve, ib. 1892; Der Xan- 
tener Knahenmord vor dem Schwurgericht zu Cleve, s-1h 
Juli, 1892, Berlin, 1893 (a complete stenographic record). 


J. 


XERES (JEREZ) DE LA FRONTERA: 
City in the Spanish province of Cadiz. It hada 
Jewish community with a separate Juderia as early 
as the time of the Moors. When Alfonso X., the 


. Wise, conquered the city in Oct., 1964, he assigned 


houses and lands to the Jews, The Juderia, which 
was located near S. Cristobal street and extended 
along the city wall, included ninety-six houses, 
large and small, and had two synagogues and two 
“casas de la merced,” institutions for aiding and 
housing the poor. Near one synagogue were the 
“casas dcl reab " (houses of the rabbi); Don Todros, 
father of Don Yucaff, is mentioned as being the 
occupant in 1264. — Near the other synagogue was 
the house of Rabbi Yucaff. Upon the conquest of 
the city the following persons received houses by 
command of the king: Don Yehuda Mosca (as he is 
several times expressly called in the list drawn up 
in 1838), who made translations from Arabic into 
Spanish for the king; the *almoxarife" Don Mayr, 
or rather Mür de Malhea, and his son Qag (Isaac); 
Cimha (Simhah) Xtaruci, whose father lost his life 
and the whole of his large fortune during the rebel- 
lion of the city; Don Vellocid (Vellecid), * ballestero 
del rey a caballo"; Solomon Ballestero; and Axu- 
curi Ballestero—the last three being in the king's 
army. 

Among the richest and most influential Jews in 
Jerez were the following: Çag aben Açot, who was 
the representative of the community at the reparti- 
tion of the taxes in 1290, and his relatives Judah 


aben Acot, Bonet aben Acot, Abraham aben Acot; 


likewise Samuel de Cadiz, Jacob Castellano, Cag 
aben Colmiel or Calamiel, Samuel Barrach, Levi de 
Faro, Abraham Saltos, Vellido de Castro, and 
Abraham de Carrion, The Jews of Jerez engaged 
in business. One Yucatf Alcacabi, who had laid in 
large quantities of salt pork in his houses and lost 
everything he possessed, because he had favored the 
Moors, did not receive the house which had first 
been assigned him. The Jews engaged in yiticul- 
ture also, Jerez wine being the most valued wine of 
Spain. "There were also tailors (Cedillo Alfayate is 
mentioned), rope-makers (Cag el Cordonnero), and 
shoemakers among them. "The Jerez Jews, who in 
1294 paid King D. Sancho IV. 5,000 maravedis in 
taxes, were freed by the king from the payment of 
tolls throughout the kingdom, and were assured of 
the same favor as was enjoyed by Christians and 
other inhabitants of the city—a privilege which was 
confirmed by Kings Fernando IV. and Alfonso XI. 
(Dec. 30, 1332). 

In the second half of the fifteenth century the 
Jews of Jerez suffered from the enmity of the Chris- 
tian population. In 1459 the city council gave a 
portion of the Jewish cemetery to a Christian inhab- 
itant; and in spite of the protests of Joseph de Pare- 
des and Samuel Corcos, who represented the Israel- 
ite community, and regardless of their appeal to a 
decree of May 25, 1455, issued by King Henry IV., 
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according to which the synagogues end Jewish cem- 
eteries were not in any way to be violated, the coun- 
cil in March, 1460, granted another portion of the 
cemetery to a Christian who desired to build a house 
upon it. At the same time the following incident, 
related by Abraham Arama, took place in Jerez: 
Certain monks who appealed to a rich Jew for alms 
and received blows instead, desired to avenge them- 
selves on the whole community. They accordingly 
exhumed the body of a baptized Jew that had been 
buried in the Christian cemetery, and took it to the 
Jewish burial-ground, hoping to create the impres- 


sion that the act had been committed by the Jews. . 


The affair came before the duke or the governor, 
who wished to have the king’s opinion on the sub- 
ject and to keep all the Jews in the city under ar- 
rest until the king’s decision should arrive. The 
influential Judah ibn Verga of Seville exerted him- 
self in behalf of the terrified Jews; and as the 
innocence of those who had been slandered was soon 
proved, two of the monks were burned at the stake, 
while the others, at the intercession of the people, 
were banished for life. See SPAIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist. x. 465 et seq., xii. 65 et 
seg.; R. E. J. xv. 125 et seq., xvii. 188 et seq.; Shebet Yehu- 
dah, pp. 66 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

XERXES: Son of Darius, King of Persia (485- 
465 n.c.) His name, which is Khshayarsha in Per- 
sian, Ikhshiyarshu (with variants) in Babylonian, 
and Zép£gyc in Greek, frequently occurs in the Old 
Testament. It is often written with 3 instead of *, 
as in the Masoretie text, where it is spelled WWM 
(Ahashwerósh) instead of wows (Ayhashyarsh), 
with the prothetic vowel indispensable in Semitic 
before initial double consonants. Xerxes is men- 
tioned in the Book of Ezra (iv. 6) in connection with 
a complaint lodged against the Jews by the Samari- 
tans (comp. Meyer, “ Entstehung des Judenthums,” 
pp. 16 e£ seq.). Heisthe “king” of the Esther ro- 
mance, and in the Book of Daniel (ix. 1) he is men- 
tioned as the father of Darius, “of the seed of the 
Medes.” 

E. G. H. E. Mr. 

XIMENES DE CISNEROS: Spanish priest, 
statesman, regent, and grand inquisitor; born 1496; 
died 1517. He studied in Rome, and upon his re- 
turn to Spain was appointed confessor to Queen 
Isabella of Castile. In 1507 the pope invested him 
with the dignity of a cardinal, and at the same time 
he was appointed grand inquisitor, being the third 
to hold that office in Spain, Two years later he ac- 
coutered an army at his own expense, and invaded 
North Africa in order to forcibly introduce Chris- 
tianity. It is said that he succeeded in conquering 
the city of Oran by employing some Jewish spies. 
Upon his return to Spain he founded the University 
of Alcalá de Henares, with the establishment of 
which is connected the publication of the first poly- 
glot Bible. Ximenes was dismissed from the gov- 
ernment service by Charles V. in 1517. 

During the beginning of his incumbency as grand 
inquisitor, De Cisneros wasless severe than his pred- 
ecessors, Torquemada and Diaz. When, however, 
Charles V., in accordance with the advice of his 
Flemish councilors, began negotiating with the Ma- 


ranos, offering them religious liberty on payment of 
800,000 gulden (gold), the grand inquisitor proceeded 
mercilessly against both Maranos and Jews; and 
2,500 persons were given over to autos da fé during 
his inquisitorship. 

When the University of Alcala de Henares was 
founded, Ximenes commenced the work of compi- 
ling the polyglot Bible, which was completed in 1517. 
and published in Alcala under the title “ Biblia He- 
braica, Chaldaica, Grzca et Latina.” Volume iv. of 
this work was supplied with a Hebrew grammar, 
“Introductio Artis Grammaticrie Hebraice,” adapted 
from Reuchlin's grammar; while a glossary entitled 
“Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum ? was appended 
to the last volume. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hefele, Der Cardinal Ximenes, Tübingen, 


1851; Leorente, Histoire de V Inquisition en Espagne, i. 345 
et sey.; Meyers Konversations-Levikon, ix. 567-368 ; Gratz, 
Gesch. ix. 14, 218; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 559. 

J. S. O. 

XIMENES, SIR MORRIS (MOSES): Born 
at London about 1762; died there after 1830. He 
was a member of the London Exchange, where he 
made a large fortune. In 1802 he was elected a 
warden of the Bevis Marks Synagogue, but declined 
to accept; and on being fined he resigned from 
the community and became converted to Christian- 
ity. He appears afterward to have adopted a mili- 
tary carcer, and was known as Captain Ximenes; 
he was knighted, and became a high sheriff of the 
county of Kent. 

His son, Sir David Ximenes, had no connection 
with the Jewish community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pieciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, 

pp. 303-304. l 

S. J. 

XYSTUS: A building in Jerusalem, erected, as 
is shown by the name, in the Hellenistic period, 
probably under the Herodians. The term properly 
denotes a covered colonnade in the gymnasia, al- 
though the Romans employed the word * xystus " 
to designate open terraces before the colonnades of 
their country-houses. That the Xystus of Jerusa- 
lem was an open terrace, as Buhl rightly assumes, 
is clear from the fact that from it Titus conducted 
his negotiations with the leaders of the Jews while 
they stood in the upper city, a proceeding which 
would scarcely have been possible had it been a cov- 
ered building. The translation “colonnade” is er- 
roneous. It was artificially formed by erecting 
on the western edge of Mount Moriah a structure 
supported by pillars, the roof, which was practi- 
cally level with the Temple area, constituting the 
Xystus. Similar buildings, also called Xysti, were 
found in a number of Greek cities, as in Elis. 

The site of the Xystus of Jerusalem can be ap- 
proximately, though not definitely, determined. 
The first wall on the north, beginning at the so- 
called tower of Hippicus, extended to the Xystus, 

then skirted the council-house (80v27), 


Site. and ended at the western cloister of 
the Temple (Josephus, *B. J." v. 4, 
82), Both the Xystus and the council-house were, 


therefore, situated within the wall, the former 
lying to the north and the latter to the south. 
When Titus negotiated with the Jews concerning 
their surrender, he stood on the western side of the 
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‘outer Temple, facing the upper city, taking this 
position on account of the gates upon the Xystus, 
and also being influenced in his choice by the bridge 
which connected the upper city with the Temple and 
which lay between the Jewish leaders and himself 
(čb. vi. 6,8 2). The Xystus was, moreover, the scene 
of an assembly of the people before the outbreak of 
the rebellion, when Agrippa II. addressed them 
while his sister Berenice remained in sight of the 
populace in the house of the Hasmoneans, which 
overlooked the Xystus (čb. ii. 16, $3). Inhisaccount 
of this conference, Josephusstates, curiously enough, 
that the bridge connected the Temple with the Xys- 
tus and not with the upper city. This can be ex- 
plained only on the assumption that the Xystus, as 
was natural, lay below Mount Moriah itself, and 
was, perhaps, separated from the hill by a ravine. 
A bridge running from the upper city would, there- 
fore, connect the Xystus with Mount Moriah, and 
this agrees with the assumption that the bridge, 
like the gates, was constructed “above the Nystus.” 
During the factional strife between Simeon bar 
Giora and John of Giscalaa fortified tower was built 
on the Xystus (72. iv. 9, 8 19), and this edifice later 
marked the limit set by Titus for the burning of the 
Temple cloister (75. vi. 8, $ 2). | 

It thus becomes evident that the Xystus formed a 
portion of the western cloister of the Temple, while 
the council-house lay to the south, but in the same 
direction and probably built into the cloister. The 
Hasmonean palace, raised still higher by Agrippa 
IL (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 8, § 11), stood opposite, 
on the western heights of the upper city, which was 
at that point connected with the Xystus by a bridge. 
Many investigators regard * Robinson's Arch," which 


is still preserved, as an anchorage for this bridge, 
but the absence of any corresponding structure on 

the western hill opposite inclines 
Connection others to identify * Robinson's Arch ? 


with with the remains of the stair-tower 
‘*Robin- mentioned by Josephus (čb. xv. 11, 
son's $9) An additional argument against 
Arch.” any identification of “Robinson’s 


Arch ” with the Xystus is found in the 
fact that it lies in the lowest portion of the wall and 
almost in the bottom of the valley, while the Xystus 
evidently equaled Mount Moriah in height. It 
must have been situated, moreover, where the first 
wall joined the cloister of the Temple and turned 
toward the south. Mommert’s hypothesis that the 
lower city, which was called Akra and which was 
leveled and graded by the Maccabees, included the 
open space of the Xystus, is disproved by the fact 
that the Temple, on which the Xystus bordered, 
did not extend to the lower city. 

Equally erroneous is the theory of Schitirer, sup- 
ported by Buhl, that the so-called hall of hewn 
stone (“lishkat ha-gazit”), in which the Sanhedrin 
held its sessions, was built on the Nystus and that 
mi isidentical with £voróc; because, according to the 
Mishnah, this body deliberated within the precincts 
of the Temple, and not in the buildings which sur- 
rounded it, so that this hy pothesis is rightly rejected 
by Bacher and Büchler. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer. Gesch. 8d ed., ii. 211 (opposed by 
Bacher, in Hastings, Dict. Bible, iv. 399): Büchler, Das Syne- 
drion in Jerusalem, p. 15, Vienna, 1902: Buhl, Geographie 
des Alten. Palüstina, pp. 135, 144, 146, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 

; Z. D. P. V. x. 248; Baedeker, Palästina und Syrien, 
6th ed., pp. 28, 59, Leipsic, 1901; Mommert, Topographie des 


Alten Jerusalem, i. 67, ib. 1900. : 
G. f S. KR. 
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YA'ABEZ. See EMDEN, JaconB ISRAEL BEN 
ZEBL ASHKENAZI. 


YA'ALEH: The introductory hymn prefixed to 
the selihot which follow the evening service proper 
of the Day of Atonement (comp. Kor Nipre) in the 
northern rituals. The author of the hymn has not 
been identified with certainty. It consists of eight 
strophes in reverse alphabetical order, each com- 
posed of three lines, with the twenty-second Hebrew 
letter thrice repeated to complete the twenty-four 
lines. The scheme of construction is as follows: 


" Let our Z ascend from eventide, 
And our Y approach from morning, 
And our X appear till eventide." 


The verbs are drawn from the prayer * Ya'aleh we- 
yabo we-yerdeh,” ete., specially inserted before the 
three concluding benedictions of the * 'Amidah ” (see 
SHEMONEH 'EsnEH), and in the grace after meals, 
on all festal days (comp. Shab. 24a), including the 
Day of Atonement. The thought, if not the form, 
is the basis of G. Gottheil’s hymn “To Thee we 
give ourselves . . . from eventide to eventide” 
(“Union Hymnal,” No. 103), for which, however, a 


tune from another section of the penitential services 
(see KEnonBor—Kalirie strophic hymn) was selected. 

A fine eighteenth-century melody for * Ya'aleh " 
has been preserved as a general setting through its 
adaptation by Isaac Nathan in 1815 to Lord Byron's 
verses “The Harp the Monarch Minstrel Swept,” 
which was published, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, in the “Hebrew Melodies,” issued in that 
year. The melody as now usually sung is somewhat 
less elaborate than in Nathan’s version. It has been 
traditional in the Great Synagogue, London, since 
1750 at least, and is well known on the Continent also. 
Its expressive swing had made it widely known and 
treasured in connection with the Atonement hymn 
even before it receiveda further appreciation from tho 
fascination with which it appealed to Louis Lewan- 
dowski, the premier synagogue musician of his gener- 
ation. In his * 'odah u-Zimrah ” (Berlin, 1876) he not 
only includes it with its original text for the service 
of the Day of Atonement (vol. ii., No. 94), but he has 
set it also to the chief hymn chanted by the hazzan in 
the “dew” and “rain” supplications on the Passover 
and Tabernacle festivals (see GESHEM). 

The melody is here transcribed with Byron’s Ene- 
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lish verses, as presented in 1815. It extends to two 
stanzas of the Hebrew hymn. This application and 
the manner in which the old-time vocal accompanists 
rather than choristers, the * meshorerim,? otherwise 
known as “singer and bass” (see Music, SYNAGOGAL), 
would alternate with and imitate the solo of the pre- 
centor, are further shown in the transcription by the 
addition of the Hebrew text of the opening strophes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baer, Baal Tefillah, No. 1306, Frankfort- 

on-the-Main, 1883; Israel, ii. 183, London, 1898. 

A. RE ho 

YAD (lit. “hand”; Judmo-German, teitel): A 
pointer to guide the reading in public of the text of 
the Sefer Torah. During the reading of the Law in 
the synagogue the reader stands on the right side, 
the one “called up” being in the center, and the “ se- 
gan," or deputy representing the congregation, on 
the left. The segan points out with the “yad” the 
text for the reader to follow. 

From the remotest times the Hebrew teacher used 
a pointer somewhat similar to the tapering stick em- 
ployed by the professional lecturer in modern times 
to point out places, figures, or words on a map or 

blackboard. The earliest reference to 


Origin its use is in connection with the schools 
from the of BETHAR before the destruction of 
School. that place in the war of Bar Kokba 


(192-195). Bethar had a larger num- 
ber of schools and scholars than any other town in 
Judea; when an enemy forced himself into one of the 
schools the teachers stabbed him with their pointers 
(Git. 58a). Theuse of the “teitel” by the teacher of 
primary classes in the heder or Talmud Torah is still 
common in the eastern countries of Europe. 

The use of the yad by the segan for guiding the 


reader of the Sefer Torah is not obligatory, as the 
reader may guide himself with it, or it may be dis- 
pensed with entirely. It is for the convenience of the 
reader only, and it is handled by a second person, the 
segan, perhaps in order to impress the ceremony upon 
the reader, and to prevent errors in the reading. It 
serves also to keep the reader from touching the text 
with his fingers in a desire to guide his reading ; for 
touching the bare Sefer Torah with the hands with- 
outa " màppah ” rendered them impure for handling 
“terumah,” the priests’ share of the heave-offering 
(Yad. iii. 2). This is one of the eighteen enactments 
or “ gezerot ” (Shab. 14a); and the motive of the edict 
was doubtless to compel the priests, who had easy ac- 
cess to the Sefer Torah, to handle it with special care. 

There are various styles of yad for the Sefer 
Torah. The usual size is about 12 inches long. It 
is made in the fashion of a staff or scepter, narrowed 
down at the end, which is in the shape of a closed 
hand with the index-finger extended. Most fre- 
quently the staff is made of silver, ornamented some- 
times with a gold hand and sometimes even with 
jewels; but hard wood also is used, preferably the 
olive-wood of the Holy Land, with an ivory hand. 
Often the yad is inscribed with an appropriate Bib- 
lical verse, such as * The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul” (Ps. xix. 7), or with the name 
of the donor. There isaring attached to the top of 
the staff, with a chain by which to hang it to the 
rollers (= “ ‘ez hayyim ") of the scroll after the latter 
has been rolled up. The yad is one of the “kele ko- 
desh* (= “holy vessels”) ornamenting the Torah. 
See SCROLL OF THE LAW. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Year Book, 5659, p. 314. 
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YADAYIM (“Hands”): Treatise of the Mishnah 
and the Tosefta, dealing with the uncleanness of the 
hands and their ablution. It stands eleventh in 
the order Tohorot in most editions of the Mishnah, 
and is divided into four chapters, containing twenty- 
two paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i.: The quantity of water nécessary to cleanse 
the hands by pouring it over them (S 1); the ves- 
sels from which the water may be poured over the 
hands (§ 2); kinds of water which may not be used 
to cleanse the hands, and persons who may perform 
the act of manual ablution (SS 3-5). 

Ch. ii.: How the water should be poured over the 
hands, and the first and second ablutions ($8 1-8); 
the hands are regarded as clean in all cases where 
doubt exists as to whether the ablution was properly 
performed ($ 4). 

Ch. iii.: Things which render the hands unclean; 
the canonical books make the hands unclean. The 
holy writings were kept together with the equally 
sacred heave-offering (“ terumah ”) of the priests, and 
were injured by mice; to prevent thisit was enacted 
that the holy writings defiled the hands as well as the 
heave-offering, thus leading to a discontinuance of 
the custom of keeping them together; discussion of 
the question whether the Song of Solomon and Ec- 
clesiastes are canonical, and thus render the hands 
unclean; on the day of the election of Eleazar b. 
Azariah as nasi these books were declared canonical. 

Ch. iv.: Other verdicts rendered on the same day 
in which the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes were 
declared canonical, these rulings being corollaries of 
that decision (§§ 1-4); the Aramaic language in 


Ezra and Daniel, the ancient Hebrew writing (“ ke- 
tab ‘Ibri”), and dissensions between Pharisees and 
Sadducees ($$ 5-8). | | 
The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into two 
chapters, and contains, in addition to amplifications 
of the mishnaic sayings, various interesting maxims, 
of which the following may be mentioned: “The 
book of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus [Sirach]) and all 
books of later date are no longer canonical" (ii. 13). 
The * Tobele Shaharit ” (=“ Morning Baptists” ; see 
Jew. Encyc. v. 230) said to the Pharisees: “ We re- 
proach you for uttering the Holy Name before your 
bodies have been cleansed of their impurities " (ii. 20). 
J. J. Z. L. 
YAH SHIMEKA: Hymn of five long stanzas 
which forms the introduction to the Kaddish be- 
fore * Bareku ” in the morning service of the second 
day of New-Year in the ritual of the Sephardim ; it 
is signed with the acrostic * Yehudah,” and is at- 
tributed to Judah ha-Levi (Zunz, * Literaturgesch.” 
p.418). The refrain, “ Yishtabbah,” ete., is quoted 
from the Kaddish mentioned, and suggested by its 
rhythm the shaping of the whole hymn in one of the 
favorite rhythmic figures of Arab music. As with 
so many other melodies of the Sephardic tradition, 
and particularly with those for the penitential sea- 
son, its ancient Oriental tuneis also utilized for other 
hymns. Such are the verses *Shinannim " by Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol, occupying a similar position in the 
Atonement services, and Judah ha-Levi’s other 
hymn, “ Yede rashim,” which takes its place on the 
first day of New-Year, as well as the following Kad- 
dish itself and the more familiar hymns Ex KrLo- 
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HENU and Apon ‘Ouam at the close of the devotions 
on the same solemn days. The melody thus becomes 
in the Spanish and Portuguese ritual a “ representa- 
tive theme” forthe New- Year festival. The quaint 
tune presents several antique and Oriental features. 
One is the repetition of the middle phrase as many 
times as the varying length of the texts to which 
it is chanted may render necessary. The presence 
in the same melody of a note sometimes natural 
and sometimes flat is explained by the fact that the 
scale is that of the “immutable system” of the 
ancients (see Gevaert, “Histoire et Théorie de la 
Musique de l'Antiquité," i. 105 et seq.) A very 
similar peculiarity in melodies from Asia Minor is 
exhibited and diseussed in Bourgault-Ducandray, 
“Trente Mélodies Populaires de Gréce et d’Orient,” 


No. 16. 
A. F. L. C. 


YAHBI‘ENU. See NE'1ILAm (Hymn Tunes, 1). 


YAHYA: Portuguese family of the Middle 
Ages, members of which were prominent in Portu- 
gal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey. Certain individuals 
of the family bore the additional cognomen “ Negro," 
with reference to the Moors, from whom several of 
their estates had been obtained. 
nent members of the family are as follows: 

1. Yahya ibn Ya‘ish (yy): Flourished in 
Lisbon in the eleventh century; died about 1150. 
He was held in high esteem among the Jews, and 
King Alfonso I. honored him forhiscourage. After 
the conquest of Santarem the king presented him 
with two country houses that had belonged to the 
Moors, wherefore he assumed the name “ Negro.” 

2, Joseph ibn Yahya ha-Zaken: Grandson 
of Yahya ibn Ya‘ish (No. 1); lived in Lisbon in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and was so wealthy 
that he built a synagogue at his own expense. He 
was the author of a Talmudic commentary that is 
no longer extant. 

3. Solomon ibn Yahya ha-Zaken: Son of 
Joseph ibn Yahya (No. 2); died before 1800. He 
endeavored to check the growing love of luxury 


among his coreligionists, in order that they might 


not incur the hatred and envy of the Christians. 


4. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ha-Zaken ben Solo- 


mon: Body-physician to King Ferdinand until 1370, 
when he lost the favor of his master. He thereupon 


entered the service of Henry of Castile, who made 
hin the head of the Jcwioh communities of bis 


realm; and he enjoyed a yearly income of 5,000 gold 
ducats, which sum was levied asa tax. He died at 
a ripe age in Toledo. 
5b. Joseph ibn Yahya ben Solomon: Brother 
of Gedaliah (No. 4); famous for his physical beauty 
and also for bis poetic ability. He left Portugal with 
his brother and settled in Castile. He was the author 
of some liturgical poems, but they were destroyed in 
aconflagration. Joseph wasa pupil of Solomon ben 
Adret, at whose death he wrote an elegy in so-called 
echo rime that has often been reprinted. He de- 
frayed the cost of repairing a synagogue built in 
Yalatayud by one of his ancestors, Aaron ibn 
Yahya. | | 
6. David ibn Yahya Negro ben Gedaliah 
(ha-Rab shel Sefarad): A prominent figure dur- 
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ing the war between the kings of Castile and Por- 
tugal. By divulging a secret he succeeded in frus- 
trating the plot of Queen Leonora to murder her 
son-in-law, and as a reward he was appointed chief 
rabbi of Castile, while King João of Portugal dis- 
posed of his estates in that country. At the time of 
his death, which occurred at Toledo in Oct., 1885, 
he held the post of ^almoxarife" for King Ferdi- 
nand of Castile. Ilis tombstone has been preserved. 

7. Judah ibn Yahya Negro ben David: Born 
in Toledo in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Together with his brother Solomon he emigrated to 
Portugal in the year of terror, 1391. Judah was 


employed for a long time in the service of Queen 


Philippa, the consort of João I., and he had also con- 
siderable influence with the king. When Vicente 
Ferrer asked permission to carry on a propaganda 
against the Jews in Portugal, the king, at the insti- 
gation of Judah, informed him (Ferrer) that his re- 
quest would be granted on condition that he place a 
red-hot crown upon hishead. Judah was one of the 
most prominent poets of his time, and wrote several 
elegies deploring the unhappy fate of his Spanish. 
brethren. Among these poems may be mentioned: 
(1)an elegy beginning with the words bat mmm 
and written in continuous rime; (2) one beginning 
with the words sna SWN bw bN; (8) an elegy 
on the persecutions of 1319 in Seville, Andalusia, 
Castile, Provence, and Aragon (printed in Lands- 
huth’s “‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 30); (4) three 
poems that have been printed in Carmoly’s “ Dibre 
ha-Yamim li-Bene Yahya,” p. 12; (5) an elegy for 
the Ninth of Ab. He was also the author of responsa 
and of several.piyyutim; among the latter are a 
hymn to be recited before the prayer ONY "a3, 
and another which appeared in “Shekel ha-Kodesh," 
pp. 67, 68. 

8. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben Solomon (Mes- . 
tre Guedelha Fysico e Astrologo): Portuguese 
philosopher and astrologer; born in Lisbon about 
1400. Before he was thirty years of age he was ap- 
pointed court astrologer to Joáào I. Upon the death 
of that king (1433) the latter's son Duarte prepared 
for his coronation, but Gedaliah warned him against 
it; and when the prince insisted on assuming the 
crown theastrologer prophesied that his reign would 
be brief and unhappy. Later, when Duarte fell sick - 
he attributed his illness to this evil prophecy, and the 
oppressive measures against the Jews were made 


still more severe_ 


9. Solomon ibn Yahya ben David: <A per- 
son of prominence during the reign of Alfonso V. of 
Portugal, he and his entire family being admitted at 
court. Hewas rabbi of the Lisbon community, and 
forbade his children and relatives to accumulate 
property because he foresaw the coming persec}l- 
tions. His death occurred before that of Alfonso V. 

10. Solomon ibn Yahya ben David: Promi- 
nent scholar who was highly honored by Alfonso V. 
He was the father of the author of “Leshon Lim- 
mudim"; he died in Lisbon, where his grave is still 
shown. 

11. Joseph ibn Yahya ben David: born 
1495; was an intimate friend of Alfonso V., who 
called him “the wise Jew.” He was blamed by the 
king for not dissuading the Jews from indulging 


Yahya 


their love of luxury. When some of the exiled 
Spanish Jews settled in Portugal, they were re- 
garded with disfavor by the Portuguese Jews, and 
Joseph did his best toremove thisanimosity. King 
Joáo at the beginning of his reign allowed the Jews 
to settle in the kingdom, and when he endeavored 
later to convert them to Christianity he chose Joseph 
as the first to receive baptism (1495). Joseph 
thereupon fled, together with his sons David Meir 
and Solomon, taking with him 100,000 crusados. 
He cruised in the Mediterranean for some time, and 
finally landed in Castile, where he was sentenced to 
be burned at the stake. Through the intervention 
of Duke Alvarez de Braganca he was permitted to 
continue his journey ; and after a five months’ voy- 
age he landed in Pisa, Italy, where he and his fam- 
ily were put in irons by the troops of Charles VIIL, 
who was about to invest that city. By sacrificing 
enormous sums of money he obtained his liberty, 
and placed himself under the protection of the Duke 
of Ferrara. In the beginning he was well treated, 
but later he was accused of endeavoring to induce 
the Maranos to return to Judaism and was tortured. 
He freed himself from this charge by paying 7,000 
gold pieces, but he died as a result of the tortures he 
had endured (1498). A legend relates that his tomb 
was located near that of the prophet Hosea. It is 
said that a copy of Maimonides’ “ Yad” was’ made 
for him in 1472 by Solomon ben Alsark, or Alsarkon. 
12. Dinah Yahya: Wife of Davidibn Yahya 
ben Joseph (No. 19). Disguised in masculine attire 
she fled from Portugal together with her father-in- 
law and her husband; and during the flight she ab- 
stained from meat, subsisting on bread and water 
only. Arriving in Pisa, she sought refuge from the 
French troops on top of a tower twenty meters high; 
and when discovered she is said to have leaped to 
the ground without suffering injury. She fled to 
Florence, where she gave birth to her son Joseph. 
13. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben David: Phi- 
losopher; born in Lisbon 1487; died at Constanti- 
nople in Oct., 14957. He was the author of “Shib‘ah 
' Enayim," on the seven cardinal virtues of the Jews, 
which appeared in Constantinople in 1548, and later 
in Venice. During a sojourn in Constantinople he 
advocated a union of the Karaites and Rabbinites. 
14. David ibn Yahya ben Solomon: Born 
1455; died 1528. He was rabbi of the Lisbon com- 
munity in 1476. Accused of inducing the Maranos 
to relapse into Judaism, he was sentenced by King 
João IL. to beburnedatthestake. He fled to Naples 
with his family, but was captured; and he was 
compelled to sell his library in order to secure suffi- 
cient money to purchase his liberty. On hisrelease 
he fled to Corfu, and later went to Larta, where he 
died in extreme poverty. He was the author of a 
Hebrew grammar entitled *Leshon Limmudim," 
which was published in Constantinople (1506, 1598) 
and in Venice (1542). While at Larta he wrote to 
the wealthy Jew Isaiah Messene, asking his aid ; and 
this letter was copied by Joseph David Sinzheim, and 
later published by Grütz (* Gesch." viii. 482-483). 
According to Carmoly, David was the author of the 
following works also: * Kab we-Naki " (Lisbon, n.d.), 
a commentary on the Mishnah; a selection of the best 
explanations by various commentators on the Bible 
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(2d ed., Venice, 1518; 4th ed., Salonica, 1522); 
“Shekel ha-Kodesh ” (Constantinople, 1520), on the 
rules for Hebrew poetry; “Tehillah le-Dawid," an 
uncompleted commentary on the Psalms; “ Hilkot 
Terefot ” (75. 1520); and a commentary on Maimon- 
ides’ “Moreh,” appended to his above-mentioned 
letter of supplication to Messene. 

15. David ibn Yahya ben Joseph. See Jew, 
ENcyc. vi. 558. 

16. Solomon ibn Yahya ben Joseph: A 
Portuguese exile who fled with his family to Pisa. 
He left his relatives and went to Rhodes, where he 


" died in 1533. 


17. Meir ibn Yahya ben Joseph: Author of 
& poetic introduction to the “Cuzari” (Fano, 1506). 
He lived at Pisa, and later settled in Oulina (NISIN), 
Italy, where he died in 1580. _ 

18. Joseph ibn Yahya ben David. See JEW. 
Encyc. vi. 558. 

19. Judah ibn Yahya ben Joseph: Physi- 
cian; born in Imola, Italy, 1529; died in Bologna 
1560. Hestudied medicine at Padua, and was at the 
same time a pupil of Meir Katzenellenbogen. Re- 
ceiving his medical degree in 1557, he settled as a 
practitioner in Bologna. 

20. David ibn Yahya ben Joseph: President 
of the Jewish community of Naples; died in 1565. 
He was a cousin of David ibn Yahya (No. 14), the 
author of “Leshon Limmudim,” under whom he 


Studied, and was the author of a eulogy which ap- 


peared in that work. 

21. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben Joseph: Tal- 
mudist; born at Imola, Italy, 1515; died, probably 
in Alexandria, about 1587. He studied in the yeshi- 
bah at Ferrara under Jacob Finzi and Abraham and 
Israel Rovigo. In 1549 he settled in Rovigo, where 
he remained until 1562, in which year the burning 
of the Talmud took place in Italy. He then went to 
Codiniola, and three years later to Salonica, whence 
he returned in 1567 to his native town. Expelled 
with other Jews by Pope Pius V., and suffering a 
loss of 10,000 gold pieces, he went to Pesaro, and 
thence to Ferrara, where he remained till 1575, 
During the ensuing eight years he led a wandering 
life, and finally settled in Alexandria. His chief work 
was the “Sefer Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” called also 
“Sefer Yahya,” on which he labored for more than 
forty years. This work is not without defects, hav- 
ing suffered either by reason of the author’s itiner- 
ant mode of life or through faulty copying of the 
original manuscript. Its contents are as follows: 
(1) history and genealogy of the Jews from the time 
of Moses until that of Moses Norzi (1587); (2) ac- 
count of the heavenly bodies, Creation, the soul, 
magic, and evil spirits; (8) history of the peoples 
among which the Jews have dwelt, and a descrip- 
tion of the unhappy fate of the author's coreligionists 
up to his time. The value of this work is, however, 
lessened considerably by the facts that the writer has 
included many oral narratives which he gathered 
partly in his home, partly in Salonica and Alexan- 
dria, and that he often lacks the ability to distin- 
guish truth from fiction. For these reasons the book 
has been called “The Chain of Lies”; but Loeb has 
proved that it is more accurate than many have sup- 
posed it to be. The “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah ” was 
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Joseph ibn Yahya ha-Zaken 
(about 1250) 


Solomon ibn Yahya ha-Zaken 
(died before 1300) 


Gedaliah ibn Yahya ha-Zaken 
(about 1335) 


David ibn Yahya 
(died Oct., 1885) 


Solomon ibn Yahya 
(died 1430) 


David ibn Yahya 
(about 1450) 


| 
Solomon ibn Yahya Gedaliah ibn Yahya 
(died 1490) (1487-87) 


Abigail 


David ibn Yahya 
= Joseph ibn Yahya 


(1455-128) 


Jacob Tam ibn Yahya 
(about 1475-1542) 


Joseph ha-Rofe ibn Yahya 


Gedaliah ibn Yahya 
ör (died 1578) 


(died 1575) 


Moses ibn Moses ibn Jacob Tam 
Yahya Yahya ibn Yahya 
(about 1595) (about 1595) (about 1595) 


Jacob Tam 
ibn Yahya 
(died 1596) 


Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya 
(about 1620) 


(about 1640) 


Judah ibn Yahya 


(about 1610) (about 1615) 


Noah ibn Yahya 


Moses Gedaliah ibn Yahya 
(about 1650) 


(about 1630) 
d. 
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Yahya ibn Ya'ish 
(about 1055) 


Judah a Yahya 


i a 


David ibn Yahya ha-Dayyan Solomon ibn Yahya Meir ibn Yahya 
(1465-1543) 


Joseph ibn Yahya 
(1494-1589) = Abigail 


David ibn Yahya Judah ha-Rofe ibn 
(d. 1565) (1515-87) Yahya 
(1529-60) 


| 
Ahikam ibn Yahya 
(about 1610) 


Gedaliah ibn Yahya 


Moses ibn Yahya Solomon ibn Yahya David ibn Yahya 
(about 1620) 


perc ee ee 


Joseph ha-Meshorer 
(about 1335) 


Solomon ibn Yahya 
(about 1375) 


Judah ha-Meshorer 
(about 1865-1420) 


Gedaliah ibn Yahya 
(about 1400-40) 


Joseph ibn Yahya 
(1425-98) 


(1470-1533) (died 1530) 
= Dinah 
Joseph ibn Yahya 

(about 1550) 


Gedaliah ibn Yahya 


Joseph ibn Yahya 
ddr 1610) | 


pavid ibn Yahya 
(about 1652) 


1 
Moses ibn Yahya 
(about 1645) 


Hana ibn Yahya a daughter 


(about 1625) (about 1625) 


Hananeel ibn Yahya 
(about 1650) 


S. O. 


David ibn Yahya 
(about 1630) 


YAHYA PEDIGREE. 


published at Venice, 15 7: Oracow, 1596; Amster- 
dam, 1697; Zolkiev, 1802, 1804; Polonnoye, 1814; 
and Lemberg, 1862. 

Gedaliah was the alleged author of twenty-one 
other works, which he enumerates at the end of his 
* Shalshelet," and which are mentioned also in Ben- 
jacob’s “ Ozar ha-Sefarim ” (pp. 590-591). 

29. Jacob Tam ibn Yahya ben David: 
Turkish rabbi; lived from about 1475 to 1542. He 
was probably rabbi of Salonica, and was a Talmud- 
istof repute. Benjamin ben Abraham Mutal, in the 
preface to his “ Tummat Yesharim,” mentions Jacob 


Tam as the author of the following works: a 
commentary on Alfasi; the completion of Nissim Ge- 
rondi’s halakot entitled *Ma'aseh Nissim”; a com- 
mentary on R. Nissim’s halakot entitled ‘“ ‘Al ha- 
Nissim ”; controversial writings against R. Nissim; 
Talmudic decisions; and responsa and derashot. 
All these works were destroyed ina fire at Constanti- 
nople. Jacob Tam published Leon ben Massoni's 
“Sefer Yosippon” (1510), and wrote an opinion of 
Abraham ben Solomon Treves's * Birkat Abraham " 
(1519). He was a member of the rabbinical confer- 
ence which convened in May. 1520, to dissolve the 


Yahya 
Yalkut 
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ban placed on Shaltiel, “kahijalik” (* priefectus 
aule?) to Sultan Sulaiman, on account of which 
Shaltiel had been discharged from his office. 

23. Joseph ibn Yahya bar Jacob Tam: 
Born in Constantinople; body-physician to Sultan 
Sulaiman. Joseph was obliged to be in constant at- 
tendance during the sultan’s travels and in time of 
war; and he met his death in battle (1578). The 
poet Saadia Lougo wrote an elegy in Joseph’s honor 
which was printed in the “Seder Zemannim.” Jo- 
seph defrayed the cost of publishing the “Shib‘ah 
'Enayim," the * Leshon Limmudim,” and the “ Shek- 
el ha-Kodesh,” all written by his ancestors. 

24. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben Jacob Tam: 
Physician and scholar; born in Constantinople; died 
there 1575. He officiated as rabbi and teacher in 
Salonica and Adrianople until 1548, in which year 
he went to Constantinople and devoted himself to 
Hebrew literature. He left numerous manuscripts, 
several of which are still extant in the Orient. 

25. Tam ibn Yahya ben Gedaliah: Born in 
Constantinople in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He inherited a large fortune from his father, 
and used his wealth to promote Jewish literature. 
Upon the death of his father he settled in the neigh- 
borhood of Salonica, where he was intimate with 
several well-known poets, among them Abraham 
Reuben and Saadia Lougo. Hisown literary efforts 
consisted in compiling the commentaries left by his 
forefathers on the writings of Alfasi, R. Nissim, and 
Moses ben Nahman. He completed this task in 
1595, but died before the work was published. 
Eliezer Shoshan and Meïr Yizhaki were called to his 
deathbed and entrusted with the task of publishing 
the work, which appeared at Venice in 1622, under 
the title “She elot u-Teshubot Ohole Shem.” 

26. Moses ibn Yahya ben Gedaliah: Turk- 
ish physician of the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He resided in Constantinople, and during an 
epidemic of the plague he not only devoted a large 
part of his fortune to aiding the sufferers, but also 
rendered medical assistance at the risk of his life. 
- He was known throughout Turkey for his generous 
hospitality. 

27. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben Moses: Born 
at Salonica in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; son of Moses ibn Yahya (No. 26). He was a 
liberal patron of letters, and gathered about him no 
less than thirty-two littérateurs in order to culti- 
vate Hebrew poetry. Among the most prominent 
members of this circle were Judah Zarka and Israel 
Najara. The names of these poets and some of the 
verses written by them in Gedaliah’s honor have 
been printed in Carmoly's “ Dibre ha-Yamim.” 

Other members of the Yahya family whose rela- 
tionship to the persons mentioned above has not 
been established are as follows: 

28. Bonsenior ibn Yahya (called also Maestro 
ibn Yahya): Author of a poem on chess. It ap- 
peared first at Mantua (1549) and later in a Latin 
translation at Oxford (1702), Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(1767), and Presburg. 

29. Judah ibn Yahya ben Gedaliah: Italian 
scholar of the eighteenth century; lived in Padua 
andin Venice. Ilesought the advice of Meir Katzen- 
-ellenbogen with regard to intimate family affairs, 


the incident being mentioned in Meir's responsa 
(No. 58). 

30. Reuben ibn Yahya ben Solomon Hez- 
ekiah: Born in Lugo, Italy, at the close of the 
seventeenth century. He wasa pupil of Isaac Fano, 
and was appointed rabbi of Lugo during the lifetime 
of his teacher. He was the author of a haskamah 
which appears in the preface to Lampronti's “ Pahad 
Yizhak.” 

81. Samuelibn Yahya: Rabbi in Amsterdam 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; author 
of “Trinta Discursos” (Amsterdam, 1629), thirty 
sermons in Spanish, 

32. Solomon ibn Yahya: A Portuguese exile 
who settled in Ancona, where he was burned at thie 
stake by order of Pope Paul IV. 

83. Zerahiah ibn Yahya: Scholar of Lugo, 
Italy; flourished about 1780. In his latter years 
he held the office of ab bet din in his native town. 
He is mentioned in Lampronti's “Pahad Yizhak ” 
(iii. 20a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 228, 299, 381, 394, 409, 461, 465, 
499, 581; idem, G. V. p. 481; De Rossi, Dizionar io ; Luzzatto, 
Pi 'olegomena, p. 355 Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, p. 72; Con- 
forte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel ; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, 
i. 92; ii. 11, 15, 38, 46: Orient, Lit. vii. 542, 561; xii. 455; 
JOSUS Annalen, ji. 20; - Carmoly. Histoire des "Médecins 
Juifs, pp. 123, 164, Brussels, 1844; Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 
ii. xxxi. 60, 80; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisr ael, pp. 
132, 148, 149: Dukes, Nahal Kedumim, p. 58; Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya, Shaishelet ha-Kabbalah ; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der 
Jüdischen Poesie, pp. 3, 67, 70, 76, T7, 158, 174: Bass, Sifte 
Yeshenim, ed. Zolkiev, 1800, p. 18d; J. Loeb, in R. E.J. xvii. 
903-95 ; Frankel, in Zeitschrift für die Religiosen Interessen 
des Judenthums, ii. En Reifmann, in Ha- Maggid, 1864, viii. 
190-191; Henr. Bibl. 110, vi. 458- 459, xvi. 40; Manasseh 
ben Israel, Wishmat Ha. iii. 21; Landshuth, "Amnmmude 
ha-' Abodah, XXX.; Carmoly, Dibre ha-Yamim li- Bene Fah- 
2/04 Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1850; Kayserling, Gesch. dev Ju- 
den in Portugal; idem, Bibl. Esp. -Port.-Jud. p. 58a; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 804, 864-866, 1002, 1415-1476, 2420— 
2467, 2665; idem, Schach bei den Juden. 


J. S. O, 

YA‘ISH, DAVID B. ABRAHAM IBN : Rep- 
resentative of the community of Sevilleand contem- 
porary of Asher b. Jehiel. He was probably a 
brother of Solomon b. Abraham ibn Ya‘ish and the 
father of the Solomon b. David ibn Ya'ish mentioned 


by Judah b. Asher (“Zikron Yehudah,” p. 12a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ibn Verga, Shebet Yehudah, pp. 18, 81; Griitz, 
Gesch. vii. 541 et seq.; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 686, 
939; Hebr. Bibl. vi. 115 (on the identity), xvii. 119, xix. 93 et 
seq.: Jost’s Annalen, i. 231, 802; Asher b. Jehiel, Responsa, 


Nos. 13, 2; 18, 1. 
D. | M. K. 


YAKIM. See ALCIMUS. 


YAKINI, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM HA- 
YAKINI. 

YAKKAR BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI I.: 
German scholar of the eleventh century; lived for a 
short time in Speyer, He wasa pupil of Kalony- 
mus of Rome, and questions addressed by him to 
Kalonymus have been preserved (“Shibbole Da- 
Leket,” viii.); several of these referred to a custom 
observed among the Jews of Speyer only. The 
same subject is treated by Mordecai (* B. M." ix.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, Mordekai hen Hillel, pp. 126, 127, and 

notes, Breslau, 1878; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 669-670 ; 

Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 567. 

E. C. S. O. 

YAKKAR BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI II.: 
German scholar and liturgical poet of the second 
half of the thirteenth century; flourished in Cologne 
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and in Mayence. He wasrelated to Meir of Rothen- 
burg, in whose responsa he is several times men- 
tioned; and he was a pupil of R. Jehiel of Paris. 
His marginal glosses to Abot are still preserved in 
manuscript. He was, besides, the author of the 
following liturgical poems: a “yozer” for a Sab- 
bath festival; an “ofan”; a “zulat,” poem to be 
sung before the recital of the “Shemoneh 'Esreh ”; 
a * Kedushshah," to be sung at the repetition of the 
“Shemoneh ‘Esreh”; a zulat, poem beginning 
with the words “Ezkerah Elohim” and meant for 
the Sabbath following the 20th of Tammuz, in 
memory of the martyrs of Pforzheim, 1267; a 
Kedushshah, poem in eleven lines, with continu- 
ous rime; a *Ge'ullah" of three cantos, each con- 
sisting of two stanzas of five lines; and an elegy 
on Zion, in which theauthor's name is twice men- 
tioned. As Yakkar and his father, Samuel ben Abra- 
ham, fell victims in the butchery of 1271, the zulat 
in memory of the Pforzheim martyrs must have 
heen written shortly before his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. p. £2; idem, Literaturgesch. pp. 
487-488 ; idem, Z. G. eb 100, 101, 105, 193; Landshuth, ‘Am- 
mude ha- Ahodah, 132; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 566- 
568; Kohn, Mordekai ben Hillel, pp. 127-128 ; Fuenn, Kene- 
set Yisrael, p. 670, 

E. C. S. O. 

YALKUT (“Compilation”); called also Yalkut 
Shim‘oni (“The Compilation of Simeon”): A hag- 
gadic compilation on the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. From such older haggadotas were accessible 
to him, the author collected various interpretations 
and explanations of Biblical passages, and arranged 
these according to the sequence of those portions of 
the Bible to which they referred. The individual 
elucidations form an organic whole only in so far as 
they refer to the same Biblical passage. 
Lengthy citations from ancient works 
are often abridged or are only partially 
quoted, the remainder being citedelsewhere. Since 
the interpretations of the ancient exegetes usually 
referred to several passages, and since the Yalkut 
endeavored to quote all such explanations, repeti- 
tions were inevitable, and haggadic sayings relating 
to two or more sections of the Bible were often 
duplicated. In many instances, however, only the 
beginning of such an explanation is given, the 
reader being referred to the passage in which it is 
recorded in its entirety. 

The work is divided into sections, which are num- 
bered from Genesis to the end of Deuteronomy, and 
are numbered anew from thé beginning of Joshua, 
the first non-Pentateuchal book, so that the Yalkut 
falls into two parts. The first division treats of the 


Contents. 


Pentateuch and contains 968 sections, of which. 


S8 1-162 relate to Genesis; &§ 163-427 to Exodus; 
S$ 428-682 to Leviticus; S8 683-788 to Numbers; 
and §§ 789-968 to Deuteronomy. The second part 
deals with the non-Pentatcuchal books (the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa), and contains 1,085 sections. 
In this part the redactor followed the Talmudic 
order of the prophetic books (B. B. 14b), 88 1-252 
being devoted to the first prophets (Joshua, 
Samuel, and Kings); S8 253-335 to Jeremiah; §§ 
336-384 to Ezekiel; $$ 385-514 to Isaiah; $8 515-595 
to the twelve minor prophets; $$ 596-609 to Ruth; 
88 610-890 to Psalms; 88 891-998 to Job; 88 929- 
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965 to Proverbs; €8 966-979 to Ecclesiastes; $$ 980- 


994 to The Song of Solomon; $8 995-1048 to Lamen- 
tations; §§ 1044-1059 to Esther; §§ 1060-1066 to 
Daniel; 88 1067-1071 to Ezra and. Nehemiah; and 
S8 1072-1085 to Chronicles. 

In thearrangement of the Hagiographa the author 
deviates from the Talmudic order (B. B. Ze.) by 
placing Esther before Daniel, while the reverse order 
is followed in the Talmud. The division into sec- 
tions is arbitrary, and the sections are very unequal 
in length ; Deut, 818, for example, in the Wilna edi- 
tion containing only five lines, while Deut. 938 

comprises eighteen columns. In his 

Order and exegesis of each passage, often in the 
Arrange- text itself, the author indicates the 
ment. sources from which his explanations 
are derived. In the Salonica edition 

they are given at the beginning of each correspond- 
inz Biblical passage, although in later editions 
they were placed in the margin. In many in- 
stances, however, the sources are given in an incon- 
venient place or are entirely eliminated; whilesome 
references are even indicated by a later redactor, as, 
for example, Job 921, where the source (Ex. R.) isa 
later addition, the original redactor being unac- 
quainted with Exodus Rabbah (comp. Epstein, 
“Rabbi Shimeon Kara weha-Yalkut Shim‘oni,” in 
“ Ha-Hoker,” i. 137). The sources embrace not only 
the major portion of halakic and haggadic literature 
during the ancient and geonic epochs, but also the 
haggadic literature as late as the twelfth century. 
The: author made use of the older midrashic works, 
such as Seder ‘Olam, Sifra, Sifre, Sifre Zuta, Me- 
kilta, the Baraita on the Thirty-two Middot, the Ba- 
raita on the Forty-nine Middot, and 
the Baraita on the Erection of the Tab- 
ernacle (* Meleket ha-Mishkan ”); and 
he availed himself also of the Mishnah, both Tal- 
mudim, and Semahot, Kallah, and Soferim. He 
drew from the ethical and historical Haggadah, 
such as Abot de-Rabbi Natan, Tanna debe Eliyahu 
(Rabbah and Zuta), Derek Erez, Masseket Gan - 
‘Eden, Midrash Wayissa‘u, the Chronicle of Moses, 
and the Midrash on the Death of Moses. The author's 
chief source, however, was the explanatory mid- 
rashim, such as the rabbot on Pentateuch (with the 
exception of Exodus Rabbah), Pesikta, Pesikta Rab- 
bati, Yelammedenu, Tanhuma, Debarim Zuta, Mid- 
rash Abba Gorion, Esfa, Tadshe, Abkir, Pirke 
Rabbi Eli'ezer, and the midrashim on Samuel, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. The latter works are 
often cited simply as “ Midrash,” without any more 
definite identification. In that portion of the Yalkut 
which treats of the books of Samuel, Psalms, and 
Proverbs, the term “ Midrash” designates the mid- 
rash on the respective books. The term “ Midrash ” 
is used also to indicate the source of passages 
which belong to older or more recent works. In 
these few instances the author was apparently either 
uncertain of his references or he used an older col- 
lection known under the name of “ Midrash,” but 
did not have access to the original documents. It 
must also be borne in mind that the redactor failed 
to use various sources, such as the Midrash on the 
Ten Commandments and the Midrash on the Death of 
Aaron, and that he likewise ignored the Targumim 
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and writings relating to esoteric doctrines, with the 
exception of the “Otiyyot de-R. Akiba,” to which 
he alludes in Gen. 1., § 1. 

The author of the Yalkut can not be determined 
withcertainty. The title-page of the Venice edition 
ascribes the composition of the work to R. Simeon 
of Frankfort, “the chief of exegetes" (*rosh ha- 
darshanim ”), and this was accepted by Conforte and 
Azulai, who called him Simeon Ash- 
kenazi of Frankfort. Rapoport (in 
“Kerem Hemed,” vii. 7 e£ seq.), on the 
| other hand, maintained that R. Simeon 
(the father of R. Joseph Kara), who flourished in the 
eleventh century, was its author; but this assertion 
is untenable since the compiler of the Yalkut used 
midrashim of a later date. If the Yalkut was so 
old, moreover, it would be difficult to explain why 
no mention of it is made by R. Nathan b. Jehiel, the 
author of the “‘Aruk,” or by Rashi. All the proofs 
advanced by Rapoport have been refuted by Ep- 
stein, who inclines to agree with Zunz that the au- 
thor of the Yalkut flourished in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. According to Zunz, the work 
was written by R. Simeon Kara, who lived in south- 
ern Germany at that period, and the title “ ha-Dar- 
shan” was bestowed upon him probably at‘a later 
date. It is certain thata manuscript of the Yalkut, 
. mentioned by Azariah dei Rossi, existed in 1910 
(comp. Zunz, “G. V." pp. 295-808); but despite 
this, there is scarcely any allusion to the work dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This 
may be ascribed, however, to the unhappy position 
of the German Jews and to the repeated persecu- 
tions of the period; for peace and prosperity were 
necessary for the copying of so extensive a work, and 
the Jews of Germany had neither. After the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, on the other hand, the 
work must have been disseminated in foreign coun- 
tries, for it was used by Spanish scholars of the latter 
half of that century, Isaac Abravanel being the first 
to mention it (comp. Epstein, é.c. p. 184). 

The editio princeps of the Yalkut was printed in 
Salonica in 1521, the latter part of the work, rela- 
ting to the Prophets and the Hagiographa, ap- 
pearing first. The part treating of the Penta- 
teuch appeared between 1526 and 1527, and the 
entire work was later published in Venice (1566) 
with certain emendations and deviations from the 
Salonica edition. All later texts are 
merely reprints of the Venetian edi- 
tion, with the exception of one pub- 
lished at Leghorn (1650-59), which contained addi- 
tions and corrections as well as a commentary by R. 
Abraham Gedaliah. The latest text (Wilna, 1898) is 
based on the editions of Lublin, Venice, and Leghorn, 
and contains foot-notes giving the sources, a glos- 
sary of difficult words, and an index of the chapters 
and verses of Biblical passages. To this edition is 
appended a brief commentary by Abraham Abele 
Gumbiner of Kalisz entitled * Zayit Ra'anan." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz, G. V. pp. 295-303; Rapoport, in Kerem 
Hemed, vii. 4 et seq.; Abraham Epstein, Rabbi Shimeon 
Kara weha-Yallcut Shim* oni, in Ha-Hoker, i. 85-93, 129- 
187: Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 146. 

J. J. Z. L. 


YANNAI: Palestinian amora of the third cen- 
tury; father-in-law of Ammi. According to his 


Author 
and Date. 
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own statement, he had a grandson of the same name 

(Iul. iiia) He is known as having taken part ina 

controversy regarding the succession of the writings 

of King Solomon, he himself maintaining that the 
book Kohelet is the last one written by him (Cant. 

R. i. 1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 1458, iii. 578-571; 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 116d. 

a B. O, 

YANNAI: First payyetan to employ rime and 
introduce his name in acrostics; flourished, proba- 
bly in Palestine, in the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury. He was apparently a very prolific poot, for 
reference is made to “the liturgical poems of 
Yannai"; he is also said to have composed “ke- 
robot" for the * orders of the year? (perhaps for the 
weekly lessons). Most of his poems are lost; some 
are perhaps still extant, but they can not be rec- 
ognized with certainty as Yannai’s work. The fol- 
lowing fragments alone remain to show his style: 

1. mom sop ‘N: A “kerobah” for Sabbath 
ha-Gadol. It is said to include also O°D3 3» !N 
noba nxb, found in the Pesah Haggadah. 

9, "T5 NI TYN oven py: A "shib'ata" 
for the seventh day of Pesah. The middle portion 
is missing. It isdesignated as nW (this reading 
must be substituted for the senseless nwpn» in the 
superscription), 2.e., “ bolt” or * beam " (ópópoc, other- 
wise called wmn), and forms a sort of textual varia- 
tion of Canticles, following the conception and in- 
terpretation of that book in the Midrash. 

3. DIND. IN Wn: A “silluk” for Sabbath 
Shim'u, Z.e., the second Sabbath before the Ninth 
of Ab. 

Yannai, like his predecessor Jose b. Jose, is not 
as obscure in his vocabulary and in his metaphors as 
is Kalir, whois said to have been Yannai’s pupil and 
to have been killed by his master out of jealousy. 
The extant examples of Yannai's work do not indi- 
cate any great poetic talent, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rapoport, in Bikkure ha-‘Ittim, 1829, p. 111; 
idem, in Kerem Hemed, 1841, vi. 25; Luzzatto, "Mehbo, p- 10; 
Zunz, Literaturgesch. p.28; - Landshuth, “Ammude ha- “ADO- 
dah, p. 102; Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, v. 108; 
S. A. Wertheimer, Ginze Yerushalayim, ii. 18b, 

D. II. B. 

YANNAI (known also as Yannai Rabbah = 
“the Great”): Palestinian amora of the first genera- 
tion (2d and 8d cent,), A genealogical chart found 
at Jerusalem traced his descent from Eli (Yer. 
Ta‘an. iv. 2; Gen. R. xcviii. 183). Yannai was very 
wealthy; he is said to have planted four hundred 
vineyards (B. B. 14a) and to have given an orchard 
to the public (M. K. 12b). His first residence was 
at Sepphoris (Yer. Ber. iv. 6 e£ al.), where he seems 
to have held a public office, since at the death of R. 
Judah ha-Nasi I. (Rabbi) he gave an order that 
even priests might attend the funeral of the great 
teacher (db. iii. 1) Halevy, however, has concluded 
that Yannai always lived at 'Akbarah, or * Akbari, 
where he established a school (see below). 

Yannai was prominent both as halakist and hag- 
gadist. He was.a pupil of Rabbi, in whose name he 
transmitted several halakie sayings (Yer. Hag. iii. 2; 
Yer, Kid, iii, 14; e£ al), The best known of his se- 
nior fellow pupils was Hiyya Rabbah, who, as an as- 
sistant teacher in Rabbi's school, sometimes acted as 
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Yannai’s tutor (Yer. Dem. vii. 1; Yeb. 98a). But 
several discussions between Hiyva and Yannai (Yer. 
Ber. iv. 5, and Babli passim) show the real relation- 
ship. Their friendship was afterward cemented by 
the marriage of Yannai’s daughter to Hiyya’s son 
Judah (Yer. Bik. iii. 3; Ket. 62b). Yannai transmit- 
ted also some halakot in the name of the council (^ ha- 
burah ”) of the last tannaim (Mak, 21b). He estab- 
lished an important school at ‘Akbarah (Yer. ‘Er. 

viii. 4), often mentioned in both Talmuds and in the 

Midrash as the “debe R. Yannai” or the “bet R. Yan- 

nai,” and which continuedafter his death. His school 

differed from others in that the pupils were treated 
as belonging to the master’s family; they worked on 

Yannai’s estate, took their share of the 

revenue, and lived under his roof 

(comp. Yer. Sheb. viii. 6). His chief 

pupil, of whom he thought highly, was 

R. Johanan, who transmitted most of his halakot 

(Yer, Kil. viii. 1; Sotah 18b; Kid. 64b) Others of 

his many pupils were Simeon b. Lakish (Yer. Yoma 

iii. 10; Ta'an. ii. 6; Hul. 82a), R. Aibu (Kid. 19), and 

R. Hoshaiah (Ket. 79a). 

In regard to the Mishnah of Rabbi he shared the 
opinion of Hiyya. In fact, Yannai ascribed no 
greater authority to the Mishnah than to the collec- 
tions of halakot or baraitot compiled by Hiyya and 
other disciples of Rabbi (comp. Yer. Pes. i. 5; Yer. 
Yomaiv.2). When his pupil R. Johanan remarked 
that the Mishnah rendered a decision different from 
his, he answered, “The Mishnah gives only the de- 
cision of a single tanna, while I decide conformably 
tothe Rabbis as a whole? (Shab. 140a). He was in- 
dependent in his decisions, and sometimes had all his 
contemporaries against him ( Yer. Niddah iii. 4; Shab. 
65a) His decisions were generally rigid as regards 
private persons (Yer. Ber. ii. 6; Yer. Ket. i. 10; Shab. 
14a), but liberal when the whole community was con- 
cerned. Yannai’s disregard of R. Judah Nesi'ah (Ju- 
dah IL), Rabbi's grandson, was notorious (B. B. 111a, 
b), and so was his attitude toward R. Hanina, an 
ardent believer in Rabbi's Mishnah (Yer. Kil. ix. 7; 
Ber, 80a; et ai.). Referring to Hanina, Yannai said, 
" He who studies the Law under only one teacher sees 
no sign of blessing " (‘Ab. Zarah 19a). 

Yannai is conspicuous in both Talmud and Mid- 
rash as a prolific haggadist, and. he occupies an im- 

portant place among the Biblical exe- 

His getes of his time. In reference to a 
Haggadah. man who studied much but did not 
fear God, he said: * Wo to the man 

who, before he gets a house, makes the door ” (Shab. 
dib). He recommended submission to the govern- 

ment (Zeb. 102a; Men. 982). When old age had im- 

paired hissight he requested Mar ‘Ukba tosend him 

some collyrium prepared by Samuel (Shab. 108b). 

He enjoined his children to bury him neither in 

white nor in black clothes, as they would not know 

whether his place would be in paradise or in hell 

(Shab. 114a; Yer. Kil. ix. 4). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 85-47; Frankel, 
Mebo, p. 103a, b, Breslau, 1870; Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv.; Ha- 
levy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii. 273-282; Heilprin, Seder ha- 
Dorot, ii; Weiss, Dor, iii. 50, 51. 

G. M. SEr. 

YANNAI BEN ISHMAEL: Palestinian 
amora of the third century; a contemporary of 


His 
School. 


Ze'era and of Abba bar Kahana. "There exist a few 
halakot transmitted in his name, among them one re- 
ferring to the prayer * Shomea* Tefillah" (Ta‘an. 14a). 
A question, likewise referring to the “Shemoneh 
‘Esreh,” is addressed to Yannai by Ze'era through 
R. Nahum (Yer. Ber. 5a). R. Zerikan quotes a ha- 
lakah in the name of Yannai, referring to the circum- 
cision of slaves (Yer. Yeb. 8d). Several haggadot 
of Yannai's have been preserved, among which may 
be mentioned one treating of Adam's meeting with 
the angels (B. M. 86b), and a farewell address based 
on the verse Judges i. 15 (Sotah 46b). Once, during 
an illness, Yannai was visited by Ze'era and Abba bar 
Kahana (Yer. Ter. 45c), with the latter of whom he 
engaged in a controversy relating to Solomon's plan- 
tations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 572-573 ; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 11a ; Frankel, Mebo, p. 108b ; Yuhasin, 
ed. Filipowski, p. 15b. 
J. BS. O. 
YANNAI THE YOUNGER: Palestinian 
amora of the fourth generation; called * the Young- 
er" (“ze‘era”) to distinguish him from Yannai 
b. Ishmael. When his father-in-law died Yan- 
nai was exempted from the priestly laws of 
purity in order that he might attend to the inter- 
ment of the dead (Yer. Ber. 6a; Yer. Naz. 0). A 
sentence treating of the importance of an oath and 
how it is to be made has been preserved in Lev. R. 
vi. It appears that at Yannai’s funeral his pupils 
did not follow current customs, for which reason 
they were reproved by R. Mani (Yer. M. K. S2c). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 442, note 5; iii. 
418, 623; Frankel, Mebo, pp. 103b-104a; Heilprin, Seder ha- 
Dorot, p. 116d. 

J S. O. 


YARHI, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM BEN 
NATHAN. 

YARMOUTH: Seaport of Norfolk, England. 
Jews must have resided in this town at an early 
date. In the Lansdowne MS. under date of 1280 
mention is made of a certain Ysaac de Gernemutha, 
and in “Hebrew Deeds” (* Shetarot ”), edited by M. 
D. Davis, there is an allusion to one Isaac of Yar- 
mouth who resided at Norwich. Row 42 has been 
Known traditionally as Jews’ or Synagogue Row, and 
in 1847 a synagogue which had been erected there 
was consecrated by Rev. M. B. Levy of the Brighton 
congregation, the building taking the place of an 
older one which had become dilapidated. In 1877 
the synagogue was closed in consequence of the 
decrease in the Jewish population, and it is at pres- 
ent used as a parish mission-room. For some time 
after its closing, services were held at the house of 
Michael Mitchell. The first minister was probably 
Rabbi I. Cohen; the second was Levi Levenberg, 
who died in 1870. 

A plot of land for a cemetery was granted by the 
town council on April 7, 1801, on the petition of 
Simon Hart, a silversmith, who had resided in Yar- 
mouth for forty years and who was the first to be 
interred there, in the following year. Thecemetery 
is inthe Alma road and contains sixteen tombstones 
and one headstone, all bearing inscriptions in He- 
brew or English. 

Among other relics of former days existing in the 
parish church are an illuminated Hebrew scroll of 
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Esther, said to date back to the end of the fifteenth 
century; a copy of the Yosippon in pointed charac- 
ters and printed at Basel in 1541; and a Hebrew and 
Latin Bible printed at Antwerp in 1584. 
J. V. E. 
YARMUK. (modern Shari‘at al-Manadirah) : 
River of Palestine; its various sources rise in the 
mountains of Hauran and Jaulan; it flows generally 
west and empties into the Jordan four English 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesaret. Although 
it is narrow and shallow throughout its course, at 
its mouth it is nearly as wide as the Jordan, meas- 
uring thirty feet in breadth and five in depth, The 

Matthew Bridge, which crosses the Yarmuk at its 

confluence with the Jordan, and which is built of 

volcanic stones, is celebrated. According to R. Jo- 
hanan, the Yarmuk was the second largest river in 

Palestine (B. B. 74b), but its water was not to be 

used for the water of atonement with the ashes of 

the red heifer (Parah viii. 10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sepp. Jerusalem und das Heilige Land, ii. 
287 et seq., Regensburg, 1876; Schwartz, Palestine, p. 53, 
Philadelphia, 1850; Neubauer, G. T. p. 31; Ritter, Compara- 
tive Geography of Palestine, ii. 299 et seq. 

E. G. H. S. O. 
YAROSLAV (JAROSLAW): Town in Gali- 
cia, known as one of the principal seats of the 

CouxcIL oF Four Lanps. The fair of Yaroslav, 

at which the Council decided matters regarding the 

various communities, and at which also the heads of 
yeshibot used to discuss Talmudic themes (* shit- 
tot”) with their pupils, was held toward the end of 
the summer, It is known that in the second half 
of the seventeenth century Yaroslav began to 
supplant the other towns with regard to the Coun- 
cilof Four Lands; so that Moses Hagiz, in his “ Mish- 
nat Hakamim,” No. 849, mentions only the Yaroslav 
fair, where the rabbis used to assemble once every 
three years. In 1671 the Council decided to meet 
ina place a few miles from Yaroslav, as the town 
was deemed unsafe; but the decision was soon re- 
voked. It was at the fair of Yaroslav that the 

Council gave judgment in the eighteenth century in 

the dispute between Jonathan Ey beschütz and Jacob 

Emden. Among other important acts of the Coun- 

cil was the giving of approbations of literary works, 

and many of these were issued at Yaroslav. "Thus, 
in the autumn of 1677, under the presidency of 

Issachar Bürusch b. Héschel, at this town, permis- 

sion was granted to print Jekuthiel Blitz's German 

translation of the Bible; and on theeighth of Tishri, 

5452 (= Oct. 1, 1691, under the presidency of Löb 

Hasid, a similar approbation was granted for the 

Midrash Rabbah. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Lukot Zikkaron, pp. 17, 36, 65, 
et passim: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix.. note 9; x. 51; Schudt, 
Jüdische Merckwtirdigkeiten, i. 209. 

H. R. M. SEL. 

YASHAR, SEFER HA-: One of the latest 
works of the midrashic Haggadah; known also 
under the titles “Toledot Adam” and “Dibre ha- 

Yamim be-‘Aruk.” It is written in correct and 

fluent Hebrew, and treats of the history of the Jews 

from the time of Adam to that of the Judges. Three- 
fourths of the work is devoted to the. pre-Mosaic 
period, one-fifth to the Mosaic period, and only three 
pages to later history. In his endeavors to explain 


all Biblical subjects the author invented entire nar- 
ratives, interweaving them with certain passages 
of the Bible. 

Among such narratives and additions originating 
with the author may be especially mentioned an ex- 
planation of the murder of Abel by 
Cain, and also an extended and ingen- 
, ious gencalogy of the descendants of 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. In this genealogy the 
origin of Seir, which Ibn Ezra states to be shrouded 
in obscurity, is explained by the assertion that Seir 
was the son of Hur, the grandson of Hori, and the 
great-grandson of Cainan. The life of Abraham is 
described at great length, the account beginning 
with his birth and the appearance of the star (viii. 
1-85), and including the smallest details, such as, 


Contents. 


‘for example, his two journeys to his son Ishmael 


(xxi. 22-48), Similar minuteness is displayed with 
regard to the last days of Sarah and her funeral, 
which, according to the author, was attended not 
only by Shem, Eber, Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre, but 
also by Canaanitish kings with their retinues (xxii. 
41-44), The enumeration of the doctrines which the 
three Patriarchs received through Shem and Eber 
also occupies considerable space; and the life of Jo- 
seph is depicted in an especially impressive manner 
(xxx vii.-xli.). 

In connection with the different “ blessings " which 
Jacob before his death gave to his sons, the author 
depicts the bloody warfare waged between the - 
kings of Canaan and thesons of Israel on account of | 
the violation of Dinah, the war ending with the vic- 
tory of Israel (xxxiv.-xxxv.). In the history of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and of their exo- 
dus from that country are also interwoven several 
legends, though these lack the completeness that 
marks the narratives of the pre-Mosaic history (part 
ii.) The author, moreover, gives an entire song of 
Joshua, which is merely indicated in the book of 
that prophet (x. 18); but this consists only of Bib- 
lical passages artistically put together. 

Inthe compiling of the work the following sources 
were made use of, namely: the Babylonian Talmud; 
Bereshit Rabbah; Pirke R. Eliezer; 
the Yalkut; the Chronicle of Moses; 
Yosippon; Midrash Abkir; and various 
Arabic legends. As to the place and time of the 
work’s origin various legendary accounts are given 
in the preface of the first edition (Naples, 1552). 

In 1750 the London printer Thomas Ilive issued 
an English translation of the work, asserting that he 
had published the real * Book of Yashar” mentioned 
in the Bible; and in 1828 the London “Courier” 
(Nov. 8) reported that a man from Gazan in Persia, 
by name Alcurin (Noah has “ Alcuin”), had discov- 
ered the book named after Joshua, and brought it 
With him to London. Eleven days later (Nov. 19) 
a Jew of Liverpool named Samuel reported in the 
same paper that he was working on a translation of 

this work, which he had obtained in 


Sources. 


Modern North Africa. Zunz thereupon found 
Transla- himself compelled to assert, in the 
tions. “Berliner Nachrichten” of. Nov. 29, 


1828, that the work mentioned was the 
same as that published in Naples in 1552 or 1613; 
and in his “Gottesdienstliche Vorträge,” 1832, the 
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same author declared that the book originated in 

Spain in the twelfth century, ThatItaly, however, 

was the land of its origin seems evident from the 

author’s knowledge of Italian names, as Tuscany, 

Lombardy, and the Tiber (x. 7-86), and also from 

the description of the rape of the Sabines (xvii. 

1-14). The appearance of Arabic names, such as 

Sa‘id, Allah, Abdallah, and Khalif, only tends to 

show that the book was written in southern Italy, 

where Arabic influence was strongly felt even in the 
eleventh century. | 
The * Yashar? has appeared in the following edi- 

tions: Naples, 1552; Venice, 1625; Cracow, 1628: 

Prague, 1668; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

1706; Amsterdam, 1707; Constanti- 

nople, 1728; Firth, 1768; Koretz, 

1785; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1789; Grodno, 1795; 

Lemberg, 1816 and 1840; Warsaw, 1846; Wilna, 

1848; Lemberg, 1850; Wilna, 1852; Warsaw, 1858. 

It was translated into Judseo-German by Jacob ha- 

Levi, and published with various annotations and 

Arabic glosses (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1674; Sulz- 

bach, 1788). A Latin version by Johann G. Abicht 

appeared in Leipsie in the middle of the eighteenth 
century under the title ^ Dissertatio de Libro Recti.” 

The work was first translated into English by Thomas 

llive, as mentioned above, and later by M. M. Noah 

under the title “The Book of Yashar" (New York, 

1840). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The passages mentioned in this article refer to 
the New York edition, since the Hebrew editions are not di- 
vided into either chapters or paragraphs. See also Zunz, 
G. V. 2d ed., pp. 162-165 and notes; Carmoly, in Jost’s An- 
nalen, 1839, i., No. 19, pp. 149-150; M. M. Noah, in preface to 
The Book of Yashar, New York, 1840; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim, p. 233; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 111; Israel Lévi, Une 
Anecdote sur Pharaon, in R. E. J. xviii. 130. $0 
J. e. 


YATES PEDIGREE. See SAMUEL AND YATES 
PEDIGREE. 


YATES, BENJAMIN ELIAKIM. First min- 
ister of the congregation at Liverpool, England; died 
there 1798. He was the elder son of Eliakim Getz 
(Goetz) of Strelitz, and he himself also appears to 
have been a native of Strelitz. On going to Eng- 
land he became an itinerant seal-engraver, and prob- 
ably settled in one of the southwestern counties. 
Subsequently he located in Liverpool, where he be- 
came an engraver and working jeweler; and with 
this calling he combined that of minister or rabbi of 
the infant Liverpool congregation, acting also as 
hazzan, shohet, and mohel. His residence, at 109 
Frederick street, is believed to have been the first 
regular synagogue of the Liverpool Jews. Itssmall 
garden was used as a burial-ground, and Benjamin 
Yates was the last person interred in it. - 

After Benjamin’s death his younger brother, 
Samuel, settled in Liverpool, probably in order to 
manage the engraving and jewelry business left by 
his brother, and to look after the latter's young and 
helpless family. Samuel Yates became, by his mar- 
riage with Martha Abrahams, of Shaftesbury, Som- 
ersetshire, a progenitor of the leading families of the 
Liverpool community (see SAMUEL AND YATES). 


Editions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lucien Wolf, History and Genealogy of the 
Jewish Families of Yates and Samuel of Liverpool, Lon- 
don, 1901; Gore, Liverpool Directory, 1790, 1796, and 1800; 
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rected by Wolf) ; Jewish World, August 10, 1877; Isaac 
Leeser, History of the Jews and Their Religion, in Griffin's 
Cyclopedia of Religious Denominations, p. 11, London, 1853, 
d. I. H. 


YAWAN. See JAVAN. 


YEAR-BOOK (German, Jahrbuch): An an- 
nual publication that contains not only a calendar 
and a review of the year, but also articles of literary 
interest, and communal information, being thus dis- 
tinguished from the almanac, though the line of dis- 
tinction can not be very sharply drawn. The earli- 
est work of this kind seems to have been that of J. 
Heineman (Berlin, 1818-20), entitled * Almanach für 
die Israelitische Jugend." This, however, lasted 
only a couple of years, whereas the “Jahrbuch” of 
Isidore Busch was published in Vienna for six years 
(1842-47), with contributions from the most distin- 
guished Jewish scholars of the time, including Zunz, 
Rapoport, Picciotto, Sachs, Ludwig Frankl, Kom- 
pert, and L. Low; the latter work was followed by 
Wertheimer's (1854-68) ; and Klein's* Jahrbuch ” was 
published in Breslau for nineteen years (1841-61). 
For two or three years the Institut für Förderung der 
Jüdischen Wissenschaft issued a year-book on Jew- 
ish history, and the Société des Etudes Juives also 
produced an * Annuaire? for four years after its es- 
tablishment (1880-84). 

A somewhat different variety of this class of pub- 
lications was started by J. Jacobs in the “Jewish 
Year Book " (1896), which contained statistics, lists 
of communal institutions and of communal celebri- 
ties, a glossary, and a“ Who's Who.” “The Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book,” edited by Cyrus Adler (1899 
et seq. ; later with Henrietta Szold), has some of these 
features, together with other characteristics (see 
ALMANAC). It may here be mentioned that in M. 
H. Myer’s “Calendar and Diary,” which appeared 
in London (1876-96), I. Zangwill produced some of 
his earliest sketches under the pseudonym “ Bar- 
oness von S." 

The Hebrew year-books deserve special mention, 
asin a measure they precede the rest in the twelve 
volumes of “ Bikkure ha-'Ittim," which were pub- 
lished in Vienna from 1820 to 1831; these were ed- 
ited chiefly by I. S. Reggio, and included many arti- 
cles by Rapoport that were of great value. A kind 
of supplement was produced at Vienna in 1845, and 
two volumes of “Bikkurim” were edited by N. 
Keller in the same place (1864-65). Still more re- 
cently two series have appeared in Warsaw: “ Ha- 
Asif” (1894-1908), edited by N. Sokolow; and 
“ Ahiasaf," begun in 1893 and still in progress. <A 
Hebrew and Dutch *Muzen Almanak" was pro- 
duced by G. Pollak at Amsterdam in 1844, but ap- 
peared only one year. The Jüdischer Verlag of 
Berlin issued in 1904 the first volume of a * Jüdische 
Almanach” that was mainly devoted to Zionistic 
literature, although it contained also much decora- 
tive work by E. M. Lilien. The Austrian Jewish Un- 
ion produces a calendar which often includes literary 
matter, and which therefore comes under the year- 
book category (Vienna, 1892; still in progress). A 
somewhat curious year-book entitled “ Bethlehem ” 
was produced in Budapest in 1871, being entirely 
restricted to the promotion of agricultureamong the 


Margoliouth, Jews of Great Britain, iii. 110-112 (to be cor. | Jews of Hungary; it was edited by I. Reich, and 
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appeared for one year only. A still earlier Hunga- 
rian example was the “Jahrbuch für die Israeliti- 
schen Cultusgemeinden in Ungarn," edited by 
Leopold Rosenberg and published at Budapest in 
1860. The Israelitisch-Ungarische Literaturgesell- 
schaft, since its foundation in 1895, has published a 
year-book of literary contents. In Rumania, Julius 
Barasch produced a historical year-book at Bucha- 
rest, and this is still continued under the title 
* Anuarul Pentru Israelitzi.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. S. Freidus, in Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, vii. 268—205, New York, 1908. J 


YEDAYA. See BEDERSI or BEDARESI, JEDAIAH 
BEN ABRAHAM. 

YEHUDAI BEN NAHMAN (usually cited as 
Yehudai Gaon): Gaon of Sura from 760 to 764. 
After the office of the gaonate was left vacant by 
the death of Mar Aha, the exilarch Solomon, depart- 
ing from the usual custom, decided to appoint a 
scholar of the Pumbedita Academy, Yehudai ben 
Nahman, as gaon of Sura. Shortly afterward Yehu- 
dai's brother Dodai was appointed gaon of Pumbe- 
dita (761-767). Yehudai was blind, and was perhaps 
so afflicted, asI. H. Weiss suggests, at the time when 
he was appointed gaon. If this was the case his 
appointment was contrary to Sanh. 49a, according 
to which a man blind in both eyes is incapable of 
acting as a judge oras president of a court. It is 
interesting, however, that it was Yehudai Gaon 
who decided that blindness should not act as a bar 
to the appointment as bazzan of a man otherwise 
irreproachable (“Or Zarua‘,” i. 116). As far as is 
known, Yehudai had one son, Joseph (see “ Halakot 
Pesukot,” ed. Schlossberg, p. 122); Mar Ahinai is 
mentioned as his pupil. 

Yehudai was highly respected asa halakie author- 
ity, and later geonim as well as rabbis hesitated to 
decide against his opinion (comp. “Teshubot ha- 
Geonim," ed. Lyck, No. 48, end; Jacob Emden, 
" She'elat Ya'bez," i., No. 145). His responsa, gen- 
erally written in Aramaie, are precise and usually 
very short; they sometimes consist of only one or 
two words, giving merely the decision. But when 
he was asked to explain Talmudical passages his 
responsa naturally went more into detail; and there 
are also some long responsa dealing with property 
rights. Some Hebrew responsa are supposed to 
have been translated by his pupils or by the com- 
piler. The majority of Yehudai's responsa deal 
with the order of the prayers and the readings from 
the Scriptures; with traveling on board a vessel and 
disembarking on the Sabbath, and various laws con- 
cerning the observance of the Sabbath and of holy 
days; with the tefillin (see Hayyim M. Horowitz, 
* Halachische Schriften der Geonim,” i. 45 et seg.) ; 
and with dietary laws, divorce, and halizah cases of 
Jews who had embraced Islam and returned to 
Judaism (comp. especially *'Teshubot ha-Geonim,” 
ed. Lyck, No. 45; Müller, “Mafteah le-Teshubot 
ha-Geonim,” pp. 66 et seQ.). 

Alfasi in his “ Halakot” (Nedarim, end) asserts 
thatit was Yehudai Gaon who did away with abso- 
lution from vows (^ hattarat nedarim ”), which was 
so carelessly granted by the rabbis of his time that 
it gave occasion for Karaite attacks. He even went 


so far as to abolish the study of the Talmudical 
treatise Nedarim (“ Vows”), and his successors were 
anxious to adhere to this reform (see L. Löw, “ Qe- 
sammelte Schriften,” iii. 368). 

Yehudai Gaon, however, is best known as the au- 
thor of halakot, which are quoted under the titles 
of: * Halakot de-R. Yehudai Gaon,” * Halakot Pesu- 
kot” or “Hilkot Re’u,” “Halakot Ketu‘ot,” and 
* Halakot Kezubot ” or “Halakot Ketannot” (as dis- 
tinguished from the “ Halakot Gedolot” of Simeon 
Kayyara). The relation to one another of these 
several versions, which are obviously adaptations 
from one and the same original work, is not yet 
quite clear, and indeed forms a very difficult prob- 
lem in literary criticism. According to A. Epstein, 
who devoted an important study to the problem, 
this work was a collection of legal decisions (hala- 
kot), mainly in Aramaic, which first appeared in 
Yehudai’s short responsa or were taken down from 
his lectures by his pupils and probably arranged by 
them later. Owing to the fact that the responsa are 
so short and confine themselves to a mere statement 
of the decision in question they were called “ Deci- 
sive Laws” (“Halakot Pesukot” or, according to a 


more Arabic mode of speech, “ Halakot Ketu‘ot”). 
Of the numerous evidences brought forward by Ep- 
stein to prove that the responsa were 


actually called thus, only one may be 
indicated here. At the end of a col- 
lection of Meïr of Rothenburg's * She- 
'elot u-Teshubot " (MS. Prague) some “ Halakot Ke- 
zubot de-R. Yehudai" are given. Soon after this 
heading occurs the stereotyped form for “responsa,” 
ondxwwn or DPN, etc. These halakot have 
been published according to this manuscript by Joel 
Müller under the title * Handschriftliche, Jehudai 
Gaon Zugewiesene Lehrsütze." Besides, there must 
have been incorporated into these *Halakot Pesu- 
kot" or * Halakot Ketu‘ot” a collection of “dinim,” 
arranged according to the order of the Talmud or 
according to subject-matter; for such dinim are 
quoted by geonim and later rabbis as " Halakot 
Pesukot” and “Halakot Ketu‘ot,” sometimes with 
and sometimes without a mention of the authorship 
of Yehudai Gaon or his pupils (for the reference see 
Epstein, * Ma'amar ‘al Sefer Halakot Gedolot,” in 
“Ha-Goren,” iii. 57 et seq.). 

Simeon Kay yara, author of the “ Halakot Gedolot," 
as well as R. Amram, author of the well-known 
* Siddur," borrowed largely from these halakot of 
Yehudai Gaon, for which, as Epstein points out, the 
two terms “Halakot Pesukot" and “Halakot Ke- 
tu'ot" were used promiscuously in the geonic period ; 
only later, when the varying recensions of them in- 
creased in number, were the titles distinguished as 
designating two different recensions. 

Yehudai’s halakot were translated from Aramaic 
into Hebrew, including even the Aramaic quota- 
tions from the Talmud. "This translation has been 
preserved in an Oxford manuscript 
under the original title * Halakot Pe- 
sukot," being also known, according 
to the first word of the text, as * Hil- 
kot Re'u?; and it was published by A. L. Schloss- 
berg, Versailles, 1886. It was probably made in 
a Greek-speaking country, as Halberstam showed 
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in his. introductory letter to Schlossberg’s edition, 
and was brought thence to Babylonia. A very 
great part of it, however, is taken from the “Ha- 
lakot Gedolot” in an abridged form, so that Ep- 
stein did not recognize it as being a translation of 
the “ Halakot Pesukot,” but rather deemed ita com- 
pilation of the “ Halakot Gedolot,” containing at the 
same time Hebrew quotations from the Aramaic 
* Halakot Pesukot.” 

The * Halakot Kezubot ” seem to bea compilation 
from the “Halakot Pesukot” and the “Halakot 
Gedolot.” "They are preserved in a Parma manu- 
script that has been published by Hayyim M. Horo- 
witz in “Halachische Schriften der Geonim," first 
part, pp. 14 et seg., Frankfort-on-tho-Main, 1881. Ac- 
cording to the beginning of the text, however, these 
" Halakot Kezubot"are ascribed to Yehudai Gaon. 
Since the term “ Kezubot," a synonym of * Pesukot," 

seems to have been prevalentin West- 

The ern countries (see “Sefer we-Hizhir,” 
‘‘Halakot ed. Freimann, ii., Introduction; “ Ha- 
Kezubot." lakot Gedolot,” ed. Hildesheimer, p. 
469; “She’elot u-Teshubot Sha‘are Ze- 

dek,” p. 29a; Zunz, in Steinschneider, * Hebr, Bibl." 
viii. 20), and as the * Halakot Kezubot” are not quo- 


ted in geonicliterature, Epstein supposes Palestine or 
Italy to have been the birthplace of this compilation, 


which afterward was widely known in Germany and 
France, and was often copied and enlarged by addi- 
tions. It is quoted especially in the “Sefer ha- 
Pardes,” in the Vitry Mahzor, in the “Sefer Issur 
we-Hetter ” (Merzbacher MS. No. 6), and others. 

Much has been written about the relation between 
the “ Halakot Pesukot” and the * Halakot Gedolot ? 
and their respective authors. The note in Abraham 
ibn Daud’s “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ? (* M, J. C.” i. 63) 
that Yehudai Gaon gathered his * Halakot Pesukot ” 
from the * Halakot Gedolot” of Simeon Kayyara, 
and the supposition of the medieval Jewish scholars 
of Germany and northern France that Yehudai Gaon 
was the author of the “Halakot Gedolot,” caused 
great confusion regarding the authorship, and also 
regarding the dates of these two authors. Recently, 
however, the disputed points have gradually been 
cleared up. ' 

The writing of halakic compendiums was always 
censured by those who were afraid that such works 
might displace the study of the Talmud itself, the 
mass of the people being perfectly satisfied to know 
the final halakic decision without caring for its de- 
velopment in the Talmud. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that as old a compendium as the “ Halakot 
Pesukot" of Yehudai Gaon met with the disap- 
proval of Paltoi, gaon of Pumbedita (842-858), for 
the very same reason (see Epstein, 7.c. p. 51). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Brüll, in Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 

und Litteratur, ii. cb seg., v. 158 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. v. 165, 

174; idem, in Monatsschrift, vii. 217 et Seq.; A. Harkavy, 

Responsen der Geonim, Index; A. Neubauer, in Ha-Mag- 

gid, 1873, pp. 125 et seq.; idem, in Letterbode, iv. 55 et seq.3 
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YERATERINOSLAF (YERATERINO- 
SLAV): Russian city founded in 1787 during the 
reign of Catherine IL; capital of the government 
of the same name. It is one of the most important 
commercial and industrial centers of southern Rus- 
sia, the census of 1897 crediting it with a population 
of 121,216 persons, including 86,600 Jews. The lat- 
ter are actively identified with the trades and indus- 
tries of the city, about one-third of the entire Jewish 
population (2,388 families; in all 11,157 persons) de- 
riving its income from commercial pursuits, and an- 
other third (2,719 master artisans and 480 appren- 
tices) being engaged in industrial occupations. The 
city has more than thirty shopsand factories, mainly 
grist-mills, Iumber-mills, foundries, machine-shops, 
and tobacco-factories. Almost all of these estab- 
lishments are owned by Jews, but the number of 
Jewish factory employees is comparatively low, 
although in one cigarette-paper factory and in one 
tobacco-factory the workmen are all Jews. Thereare 
847 Jewish day-laborers, mainly drivers, porters, etc. 

On account of its busy commercial and industrial 
life, Yekaterinoslaf serves as a center of attraction 
for the population of a very extensive region. The 
concentration in this city of such a considerable 


number of Jews, for the most part impecunious, 
was stimulated by a series of government measures 


enacted during the last twenty years, which limited 
the sphere of Jewish economic activity. Among 
these were the so-called temporary measures of 1882; 
the exclusion of the Don region (1880) and of Rostov 
and Taganrog from the Pale of Settlement; and the 
establishment of a government monopoly in the 
manufacture of alcoholie beverages (1896). Allof 
these measures led to the increase in Yekaterinoslaf 
of a Jewish proletariat which, for lack of employ- 
ment, became dependent on charity. Thus, in 1998, 
1,880 families, representin g 9,000 persons, were given 
aid for Passover. In the same year the local Jews 
supported the following charitable organizations: a 
hospital, a maternity home, a dispensary, a free-loan 
association (“gemilut hasadim"), a lodging-house 
(^ haknasat orehim "), and a clerks’ mutual aid soci- 
ety. The expenditures of these institutions, amount- 
ing to about 74,000 rubles, were defrayed mainly 
from the basket-tax (48,067 rubles) and from volun- 
tary contributions and membership fees. At present 
(1905) the most important charitable organization is 
ihe Association for the Aid of Poor Jews, founded 
toward the end of 1898; itsincomein 1900 was 59,509 
rubles, and its expenditures 47,011. The Society 
maintains a free employment bureau. 
Yekaterinoslaf has the following Jewish educa- 
tional institutions: ten private schools, a Talmud 
Torah (400 pupils) founded in 1857, a yeshibah (14 
students), and ninety-two hadarim (855 pupils) The 
Zionistic movement has made great progress in the 
city, the propaganda being carried on by several 
societies under the leadership of Michael USISHKIN. 
The attitude of the Christian population toward the 
Jews was expressed in 1881 in the decisions of the 
provincial commission concerning the Jewish ques- 
tion, formed here as in other government cities in 
order tọ determine the causes of the anti-Jewish 
outbreaks. This commission saw a way to the solu- 
tion of the Jewish question in the passing of a series 
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of regulations limiting the rights of the Jews in com- 
merce, in the acquisition of real estate, in the partic- 
ipation in local government, etc. The anti-Jewish 
outbreaks did not spare Yekaterinoslaf. On July 
20, 1883, a mob invaded the Jewish houses and 
wrought great destruction, Many ruined families 
were compelled to seek safety in flight. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Razsvyet, 1881, No. 45; Russki Yevrei, 1888, 
No. 32; Otchot Pravleniya Obschestva Posobiya Byednym 
Yevreyam. za 1889 God, Yekaterinoslat, 1900; ib., za 1900 
God, 1901. 

H. R. S. Jd. 


YELAMMEDENU. Sce Tannuma Mrpnasn. 

YELISAVETGRAD (ELIZABETHGRAD) : 
Town in the government of Kherson, Russia. Tt 
was founded in 1754, and soon became one of the 
mostimportant cities of southern Russia. ‘The name 
of Yelisavetgrad recalls sad memories to the Rus- 
sian Jews; for from that town issued the signal for 
the riots which brought upon them incalculable 
affliction and misery. As soon as Alexander HI. 
had ascended the throne rumors of a rising 
against the Jews reached Yelisavetgrad, which 
caused the leaders of the Jewish community to 
apply to the governor for special protection. No 
notice was taken of the appeal, and on Wednesday, 
April 27, 1881, the dreaded outbreak took place. 

A religious dispute in an inn concerning the use 
of Christian blood by the Jews served as a pretext 
for the rioters, wlio proceeded to the Jewish quarter 
and commenced a systematic destruction of Jewish 
shops and warehouses. At first the Jewsattempted 
to protect their property; but, seeing that this only 
served to increase the violence of the mob, and that 
the soldiers, who were called to protect them, took 
part in the pillage, they barricaded themselves in 
their houses. For two days the rioters perpetrated, 
under the very eyes of the officials, and with the 
cooperation of the soldiers, the most barbarous and 
hideous deeds. Synagogues were wrecked and 
Jewesses outraged. Two young girls, in dread of 
violation, threw themselves from windows. An 
old man named Pelikov, who attempted to save his 
daughter, was thrown from the roof by the enraged 
soldiery. Many persons were killed ; 500 houses and 
100 shops were demolished ; and 2,000,000 rubles' 
worth of property was stolen or destroyed. 

In the revolutionary uprisings of 1905 the town 
was burned, and the mob killed the Jews and plun- 
dered their quarter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Persecution of Jews in Russia, 185], 
p.4; Russkaya Mysl, June, 1881. pp. 96-99 : Sychewski, Pro- 
tivo Yevreiskiya Bezobraziya ; H. Rosenthal. in JEW. ENCYC. 
i. 347, s.v. Alexander 1I I. Semenov, Geographical-Statis- 
tical Dictionary of the Russian Empire (in Russian), s.v. 
H. R. I. Bn. 

According to the census of 1897, Yelisavetgrad 
had a population of 61,841, including 24,840 Jews. 
The latter are prominent in ihe city's commerce, 
trade, and industries, and three-fourths of its fac- 
tories are controlled by them. The number of fac- 
tories exceeds eighty, among them being grist-mills, 
machine- and tool-factories, foundries, soap-facto- 
rles, brick-yards, vinegar-distilleries, and tobacco- 
factories. Only tobacco manufaciure, however, en- 
gages any considerable number of Jewish workers. 
There are in all 522 Jewish factory-laborers, 863 
day-laborers, and 3,164 artisans. ! 


The Jewish community supports a number of 
charitable institutions, among which may be men- 
tioned a society for the aid of the poor 


Institu- (founded 1899), a loan society which 
tions. lends money to the poor at a low rate 


of interest, and a Jewish dispensary 
with infirmary attached. More than 1,000 Jewish 
families have recourse to charity. In the winter of 
1898, 1,100 families received fuel from charitable 
organizations, while 1,300 families applied for aid 
for Passover. 

The Jewish children are sent cither to the general 
or to the Jewish schools, although Jewish boys are 
not freely admitted tothe former. TheJewish schools 
include a Talmud Torah with industrial classes, two 
government schools (one with industrial classes), 
several private schools, a school founded. by the 
local Zionists, and 122 hadarim, including a free 
heder with sixty pupils. Early in 1881 there was 
organized among the Jews of Yelisavetgrad a Bible 
Brotherhood (see BrBLEITZXY). 

H. R. S. J. 

YEMEN : Province comprising the southwestern 
partof Arabia. Various traditions trace the earliest 
settlement of Jewsin this region back to the time of 
Solomon, and the Sanaite Jews have a legend to 
the effect that their forefathers settled there forty- 
two years before the destruction of the First Tem- 
ple. Under the prophet Jeremiah 75,000 Jews, in- 
cluding priests and Levites, are said to have gone to 


Yemen; and when Ezra commanded the Jews to re- 


turn to Jerusalem they disobeyed, whereupon he 
pronounced an everlasting ban upon them. Tradi- 
tion states, however, that as a punishment for this 
hasty action. Ezra was denied burial in Palestine. 
As a result of this tradition, which is devoid of his- 
toricity, no Jew of Yemen gives the name of Ezra to 
a child, although all other Biblical appellatives are 
found there. 

The actual immigration of Jews into Yemen ap- 
pears to have taken place about the beginning of 
the second century c.x., although the province is 
mentioned neither by Josephus nor by the Mishnah 

or Talmud. According to Winckler, 

First Set- the Jews of Yemen enjoyed prosper- 

tlements. ity until the sixth century c.m., and 

the fourth sovereign before Dhu Nu- 

was was a convert to Judaism. The kingdoms of 

Sheba, Raidan, Hadramaut, and Yamanat (Yemen) 

were united under the hegemony of the Yemenite 
kings, who were as follows: 


Yahamin (c. 325 C.E.) 


Abu Karib As'ad Wara ‘Amr Amin 


Shurahbil Ya'fur (c. 448) 
Shurahbil nd (c. 467) 


Ma'di Karib Yun'im Luhai'athah Yanuf 


Dbu Nuwas (d. 525) 


Until recently Dhu Nuwas was regarded as the 
first king who was zealous for Judaism, but à chron- 
icle of saints in the British Museum gives the name 
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of the martyr Arkir, who was condemned to death : 


by Shurahbil Yakkuf at the instigation of his coun- 
selors, the rabbis. Although all these legends are 
extremely biased and are chiefly devoted to the por- 
trayal of the persecution of Christians by the Jews, 
it is evident that Judaism had in the fourth century 
taken & firm hold upon the royal house. In this 
legend, as in others, the city of Najran is impor- 
tant. 'Two Jewish youths are said to have been 
killed there, whereupon Dhu Nuwas conquered the 
city and executed the king after offering him his 
choice between Judaism and death. "The effect of 
these traditions was a bitter oppression of the Jews, 
first by the Christians and later by the Arabs. 

The average Jewish population of Yemen for the 
first five centuries C.E. is said to have been about 
3,000. The Jews were scattered throughout the coun- 
try, but carried on an extensive commerce and thus 
succeeded in getting possession of many Jewish 
books. When Saladin became sultan in the last quar- 
ter of the twelfth century and the Shiites revolted 
against him, the trials of the Yemenite Jews began. 
There were few scholars among them at that time, 
and a false prophet arose, proclaiming the amalgama- 
tion of Judaism and Mohammedanism, and pretend- 
ing to beable to prove the truth of his teachings from 
the Bible. In this hour of need the greatest Jewish 

scholar of Yemen, Jacob ben Nathan- 
Yemen and ael al-Fayyumi, wrote for counsel to 
Mai- Maimonides, who replied in a consola- 
monides. tory epistle entitled * Iggeret Teman.” 
This letter made such an impression on 
the Jews of Yemen that, according to Saphir, they 
included the name of Maimonides in the Kaddish 
prayer. The false prophet was condemned to death 
and died in hisillusion. Although Benjamin of Tu- 
dela did not personally visit Yemen, he gives certain 
data concerning the Yemenite Jews. Their capital 
was Teima and they called themselves Rechabites, 
while at their head stood the nasi Hanan. They 
were in constant strife with their Ismaelitie neigh- 
bors, from whom they won many victories and took 
much booty. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the - 


condition of the Jews of Yemen was miserable. 
They were under the jurisdiction of the Imam, and 
were forbidden to wear new or good clothes, nor 
might they ride anass or a mule, being compelled to 
make the longest journeys on foot when occasion re- 
quired it. They were prohibited, moreover, from 
engaging in money transactions, and were all me- 
chanics, being employed chiefly as carpenters, ma- 
sons, and smiths. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century they are said to have numbered 80,000, and 
to have lived principally in Aden (200), Sana (10,000), 
Sada (1,000), Dhamar (1,000), and the desert of Beda 
(2,000). In recent times there have been no Jews in 
the Tahama (the low coast-land) nor in Hodeida, but 
they now reside in the interior of the plateau. 
tlements of considerable size are found in the vicinity 
of Sana, and are divided between Manakhah, with 
3,000 Jews, and Sana, which has a separate quarter 
containing about 8,900. The Jews have also special 
sections of the city in Kaukaban, Weilan, and Dha- 


mar. Special mention should likewise be made of the. 


Jewish village of Al-Gharaba, two kilometers from 
NII.—38 


tan, Megillah, and Zebahim. 


Set- 


Reda‘. The chief industry of the Jews of Yemen is 
the making of pottery, which is found in all their 
settlements and which has rendered them famous 
throughout the East. They engage very little in 
commerce. An important personage among the 
Yemenite Jews in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was Aaron Chehip, known as the “Coffee 
King.” He came toa violent end, however, being 


- murderously assaulted and robbed by the natives. 


According to the most recent investigations, there 
is no longer any doubt that the Jews of Yemen, 
whatever the date of their settlement, 
Literature. brought with them the Bible and a 
large part of the traditional Hagga- 
dah, which also had aninfluence onthe Koran. The 
Talmud, or at least a part of it, was likewise known 
in Yemen, and the fact that it was less widely dis- 
tributed there than in Europe was due solely to the 
poverty of the people, which made it impossible to 
huy more copies. The Jews of Yemen must have 
been in close touch with Babylonia, since they reck- 
oned time according to the Seleucidan era, and this 
chronology is found on tombstones as early as the 
ninth century. All the Hebrew manuscripts of 
Yemen, moreover, show the superlinear, or Daby- 
lonian, system of punctuation. It is clear from the 
*Iggeret Teman” that though the Yemenite Jews 
were not Talmudists, they acted according to the 
decisions of Rab Ashi in traditional law, at least 
after they had come under the influence of Maimon- 
ides. The “Yad,” which they called *Hibbur," 
and the Shulhan ‘Aruk of Joseph Caro were re- 
garded by them as the highest authorities in Jewish 
law. 

The oldest Yemenite manuscripts are those of the 
Bible, which the Yemenite Jews call “Taj” (= 
*erown"). They date from the ninth century, and 
each of them has a short Masoretic introduction, 
while many contain Arabie commentaries. The 
Masorah was highly valued by the Jews of Ye- 
men, and a special compilation, made by Yahya 
Salih, was called by Ginsburg the “Masorah of 
Teman.” They were acquainted with Saadia, 
Rashi, Kimhi, Nahmanides, and Isaac Arama, be- 
sides producing a number of exegetes from among 
themselves. In the fourteenth century Nathanael 
b. Isaiah wrote an Arabic commentary on the 
Bible, full of haggadot and almost wholly destitute 
of any real Biblical hermeneutics, while in the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century Saadia b. David 
. al-‘Adani was the author of a com- 
mentary on Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, and Abraham b. Sol- 
omon wrote on the Prophets (British Museum). Of 
the Talmud the following treatises are now known 
to exist in manuscript: Bezah, Pesahim, Mo'ed Ka- 
The Yemenite Abner 
b. Ker ha-Shoshani wrote a double commentary 
in Hebrew on the *"En Ya‘akob” of Jacob Habib, 
and between 1478 and 1483 Saadia b. David al-‘Adani 
composed a gloss on the “Yad” of Maimonides. 
Among the midrashim compiled in Yemen mention 
should be made of the “Midrash ha-Gadol” of 
David bar Amram al-‘Adani (vol. i., ed. Schech- 
ter, 1902). Between 1413 and 1430 the physician 
Yahya Zechariah b. Solomon wrote a compila- 
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tion entitled “Midrash ha-Hefez,” which included 
the Pentateuch, Lamentations, Esther, and the haf- 
tarot, while between 1484 and 1493 David al- 
Lawani composed his “Midrash al-Wajiz al- 
Mughni.” In the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries supercommentaries on the * Yad” were written 
by Salih Musa al-Hadhari, Isaac b. Abraham, 
and David b. Solomon. 

The Cabala was and is very popular among the 
Yemenite Jews, who are familiar with the Zohar and 
with the work of all the European cabalists. One 
of them, Solomon b. Dawid ha-Kohen, has written 
& cabalistic treatise in thirteen chapters, entitled 


* Lehem Shelomoh. ? 
Among the Yemenite poets who wrote Hebrew 


Manuscripts of the Yemen Siddur are in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The prayers agree iu part with the 
Sephardic and in part with the Ashkenazic liturgy, 
and their language is partly Hebrew and partly 
Aramaic and Arabic, while the daily so-called * Ma- 
‘amadot” prayers are written in Aramaic. The 


. Yemenite Siddur appeared in Jerusalem 1892 (9d cq, 


1898), and in Vienna 1896. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, p. 70, London, 
1840; Burchard, in Ost und West, ii. 837-341: Deinard, Or 
Meir, pp. 20-28, New York, 1896; Greenburg, The Hagadah 
According tothe Rite of Yemen. i.-iv., London, 1896 ; Gritz, 
Gesch. iv.-vi. (Index); Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, 
pp. 202, 217, Berlin, 1887; Neubauer, in J. Q. R. iii. 22; idem, 
in R. E. J. xxiii. 122 et seq.; idem, in Monatsschrift, iii. 42- 
44; Saphir, Eben Safir, i. 99-116; Steinschneider, Ver- 
zeichniss der Hebrüischen Handschriften der Königlichen 


GROUP OF YEMEN JEWS. 
(From a photograph by Elkan N. Adler.) 


and Arabic hymns modeled after the Spanish school, 
mention may be made of Yahya al-Dhahri and 
the members of the Al-Shabbezi family. A single 
non-religious work, inspired by Hariri, was written 
in 1578 by Zechariah b. Saadia (identical with the 
Yahya al-Dhahri mentioned above), under the title 
“Sefer ha-Musar." The philosophical writers in- 
clude: Saadia b. Jabez and Saadia b. Mas‘ud, 
both at the beginning of the fourteenth century; 
Ibn al-Hawas, the author of a treatise in the form 
of a dialogue written in rimed prose, and termed by 
its author the “Flower of Yemen”: Hasan al- 
Dhamari;. and Joseph ha-Levi b. Jefes, who 
wrote the philosophical treatises “Ner Yisrael” 
(1420) and “ Kitab al-Masahah.” 


Bibliothek zw Berlin, ii. Yl et seq.; idem, in Tsraelitische 
Monatsschrift, 1891, No. 2; idem, in Monatssehrift, 1894, 
pp. 79 et seq.; Winckler, <Altorientalische Forschungen, iv. 
329-337; W. Bacher, Der Stid-Arabische Siddur, in J. Q. R. 
xiv. 581-621; idem, Hin Hebritisch-Arabisches Liederbuch 
aus Jemen, in Berliner-Ir'estschrift, 1908, pp. 10-32 ; S. Poz- 
nanski, Zum Schrifthum der Stid-Arabischen Juden, in 
J. Q. R. xiv. 752-757; P. Heinrich. Fragment eines Gebets- 
buches aus Jemen, Vienna, 1902; idem, in J. Q. R. xv. 
990—989. i O 


Js : 
YERUSHALMI,SOLOMON B. MENAHEM 
(called also Solomon Isaac [Sekel] Ashke- 
nazi): Scholar of the early part of the sixteenth 
century. He wrote a commentary on the Book cf 
Ruth which he entitled “ Perush ‘al Rut” (Salonica, 
1551; 2d ed. [together with the “Pardes Rimmo- 
nim ?], Sabbionetta, 1554). 
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YESHIBAH: Ahigh school; a rabbinical col- 
lege. It is the oldest institution of Jewish learning, 
and ranks higher than the HEDER or the TALMUD 
TonAH. The term “yeshibah” and the Aramaic 
equivalent “metibta” (both found in the Talmud) 
originally meant a session, a council, or a meeting 
of scholars, over which presided the “elder.” The 
Patriarchs were all elders of a yeshibah (Yoma 28b). 
R. Pappa was elected “rosh yeshibah” (or “resh 
metibta ”), 2.e., president of the yeshibah, and it was 
his duty to deliver a lecture and discussion before 
the yeshibah of a large and mixed assembly (Ber. 
57a and Rashi ad ioc, ; D. K., 117a). At first the bet 
ha-midrash was the place where the yeshibah as- 
sembled, one or two (morning and afternoon) ses- 
sions being held daily. Later, when the number of 
students increased, it became necessary to hold the 
sessions in a separate large hall adjoining the bet 
ha-midrash, and this hall was known by the name 
of “yeshibah.” The general term for the lecture 
was probably “pesikta” or “mekilta,” which, like 
the modern term *shi'ur," means “measure,” indi- 
cating the fixed and limited time occupied by the 
rosh yeshibah in delivering the discourse—from two 
to three hours, 

During the Talmudic period the principal Pales- 
tinian yeshibot were at Sepphoris, Tiberias, and 
Cæsarea, while the leading Babylonian ones were at 
Mahuza, Nehardea, Sura, and Pumbedita. Those 
at the last two towns were maintained in the geonic 
period (see ACADEMIES). The principal seat of the 
Rabbis after the days of the Second Temple was 
Pumbedita (*Iggeret Rab Sherira Gaon,” ed. 
Goldberg, p. 32, Mayence, 1873). The attend- 
ance at the Babylonian yeshibot gradually de- 
creased. Rab had 1,200 students at his yeshibah; 
R. Huna had 800 students, with 18 amoraim as 
interpreters; Rabbah and R. Joseph each had 400; 
and R, Ashi had only 200 (Ket. 106a). The sessions 
of the Babylonian yeshibot were interrupted on sev- 
eral occasions, and were finally suspended by the 
Persian persecutions, the last being held at Bagdad. 
Benjamin of Tudela (1160-78) found ten yeshibot 
there, and he enumerates the names of every rosh 
yeshibah, the principal one being R. Samuel b. 
El. The “rosh ha-golah” (president of the Cap- 
tivity) bestowed “semikah” (ordination) upon the 

graduates of the yeshibah (Benjamin 

In of Tudela, “Itinerary,” ed. Asher, p. 
Babylon. 60, London, 1840). Pethahiah of Re- 
gensburg, in his “Sibbub” (travels), 

written in the same century, describes the Bagdad 
yeshibah as follows: “The rosh yeshibah [R. Sam- 
uel ha-Levi b. Eli] has about 2,000 students at a 
time, and there are over 500 around him who are 
well informed, The students receive lessons from 
other teachers before they are admitted to the ye- 
shibah. The rosh ha-golah is R. Eliezer, and under 
him is the rosh yeshibah. The latter occupies a 
large house covered with tapestry. He is dressed 
ina gold-trimmed garment and sits on high, while 
the students sit on the ground. He discourses 
through an interpreter or explainer [*meturge- 


man ?], who answers all questions asked by the stu- 
dents, and if he does not know inquires of the rosh 
yeshibah. Sometimes there are several interpreters, 
each expounding a treatise in a different part of the 
yeshibah. The whole study is with an intonation” 
(ed. Benisch, p. 16, London, 1861). Toward the end 
of the eleventh century an important yeshibah at 


-Bagdad was under the guidance of Isaac ibn Sakin, 


and later it was under Samuel b. David ha-Kohen, 
who defended Maimonides against the edict of ex- 
communication (1289), 

The example of the yeshibot of Babylon was fol- 
lowed throughout the Levant. It is curious that 
even the Karaites carried along with them the title of 
“rosh yeshibah,” bestowing it in the tenth century 
on Jacob ha-Tamani (= * of Taman,” on the Bosporus) 
(d. 958; see Pinsker, “Likkute Kadmoniyot,” Ap- 
pendix, p. 86; the date is disputed by Deinard in 
“ Ha-Shahar,” viii. 452). Until theninth century the 
Jews in European countries and elsewhere depended 
entirely upon the decisions of the authorities in the 
yeshibot of Babylon, which they supported liber- 
ally. It was largely due to the encouragement of 
Charlemagne that the learned men of Babylon emi- 
grated and later established yeshibot in France and 
Germany. During the tenth century three new ye- 
shibot were founded: the first by Shemariah b. Elba- 
nan at Mizr (Cairo), Egypt; the second by Hu- 
shiel at Kairwan in North Africa; and the third 
by Moses b. Enoch (d. 965) at Cordova (Abraham 
ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ”). | 

The yeshibah of Narbonne was perhaps the most fa- 
mous of its time, drawing eagerstudentsfromallparts 

of France and Germany. Benjamin 
In the traveler says: “R. Abraham [ibn 
France. Daud] is rosh yeshibah at Narbonne, 
whence the study of the Law spreads 
over all countries. At Lunel the foreign students 
who attend the yeshibah are supplied with food and 
raiment at the public expense. At Beaucaire there 
isa grand yeshibah under the presidency of Abra- 
ham ibn Daud, an eminent scholar of the Scriptures 
and Talmud, who attracts students from distant 
countries, and who provides for them from his pri- 
vate means, which are quite considerable, At Mar- 
seilles, in the upper city near the fortress, is a great 
yeshibah which boasts of very learned scholars, 
headed by R. Simon Anatolio, Abba Mari b. Isaac 
[author of the “‘Ittur "|, and others. The scholars 
and descendants of’ Rashi hold  yeshibot at 
Troyes and Ramerupt. Paris contains many 
learned men whose equals are not to be found 
anywhere upon earth” (* Massa'ot," pp. 4, 6, 112). 
The yeshibah of Paris was closed by order of King 
Philip Augustus (1181), but the yeshibah at Cham- 
pagne, where the tosafists pursued their work, still 
flourished, as did also that at Dampierre, where a 
grandson of Rashi conducted a yeshibah of consid- 
erable authority. R. Isaac, à nephew of R. Tam, 
guided a yeshibah of sixty pupils, each one study- 
ing for himself a different treatise of the Talmud, 
and all together taking up one treatise at a time in 
rotation under the rosh yeshibah (* Zedah la-Derek," 
Introduction, ed. Ferrara, 1554, p. 4a). A yeshibah 
was reopened at Paris for a short time in the thir- 
teenth century by R. Jehiel, who emigrated to the 
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Holy Land. Mattithiah b. Joseph of Provence rees- 
tablished a yeshibah at Paris in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and Jacob of Orleans (d. 1189), a pupil of R. 
Tam, crossed the Channel and opened a yeshibah in 
London. 

The first yeshibah in Spain was established at Cor- 
dova, and attracted the scholars of the Levant. 
Later were founded the yeshibah of Granada and 

that of Lucena, the latter being suc- 
In Spain, cessively conducted by Isaac Alfasi 
Germany, (1090) and his pupil Ibn Migash. 
Italy, and These examples were followed by Je- 
Holland. hiel ben Asher at Toledo, where he 
changed the whole tone of Spanish 
Judaism; by Solomon ben Adret at Barcelona in 
1805; and by R. Nissim at the same city in 1972. 
R. Gershom (960-1028) emigrated from France to 
Mayence, where he founded a yeshibah and gath- 
ered many students from Germany and Italy. This 
yeshibah flourished for more than eighty years and 
became a center of Talmudic activity. Joseph 
Colon (1420-80), the author of a collection of re- 
sponsa, had a yeshibah at Pavia, Italy; and Judah 
Minz of Mayence founded a yeshibah at Padua 
(1504-26). Joseph Ottolenghi opened a yeshibah in 
Cremona, northern Italy, prior to the publie burning 
of the Talmud in 1559. "The yeshibah ‘Ez Hayyim 
in Amsterdam flourished during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and its publications of responsa under the 
title “Peri ‘Ez Hayyim” extended from 1733 to 
1792. In the same century there were cclebrated 
yeshibot at  Altona-Hamburg, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Fürth, and Metz. At Nikolsburg Morde- 
cai Benet had a yeshibah with from 800 to 400 
students. 

Jacob Pollak (1460-1541), the founder of "hillu- 
kim” (the sophistic method of Talmudic discus- 
sions), was the first to transfer the rabbinical science 
from Germany to Poland; he opened a yeshibah at 
Cracow, which later was presided over by Moses Is- 
serles and became the most celebrated school through- 
out the whole European Jewry. All who sought 

sound learning betook themselves 
In Poland. thither; and the fact that a man had 

been educated in the yeshibah of Po- 
land was of itself a high recommendation if he 
sought to obtain a position as rabbi. Other German 
scholars settled in Lithuania, Ruthenia, and Volhynia 
aud founded new centers of rabbinic study. 

The three documents mentioned below describe 
the yeshibah at various times and in various coun- 
tries, and illustrate the life, methods, regulations, 
and course of studies in the old yeshibah. A docu- 
ment called * Hukke ha-Torah” (= “the laws of the 
Torah,” 7.e., rules or bylaws regulating the teaching 
of the Torah), and appended to the “Semak” of 
Isaac Corbeil under date of 1809, throws light on 
the attitude and conditions of the yeshibah in north- 
ern France in the thirteenth century. 

two schools, one called * midrash ga- 


Curricu- dol” and the other * midrash katon,” 
lum, 13th corresponding respectively to the 
Century. Christian cathedral school and parochi- 


alschoolat that time; the lowerschools 
were known also as “petites écoles,” and in some 
paragraphs the “higher midrash” is referred to as 


. * yeshibah." 


There were i 


The “Hukke ha-Torah ? is composed 
of three different collections, and may have been 
added to from time to time, as the occasion required, 
to complete and perfect the regulations. The rules 
for the higher and lower schools are mixed indis- 
criminately. The students of the higher midrash 
were called “perushim” (= “ Pharisees”), a title 
still retained by married students in the yeshibah. 
The length of the term was seven years, during 
which time the pupils dwelt in the midrash, food 
and lodging being provided for them. The head 
teacher, called “rosh yeshibah,” also lodged there 
during the week, but returned to his home on Fri- 
day night, Interpreters were employed, one for 
every ten students, to explain the lecture of the rosh 
yeshibah (Güdemann, “Gesch. des Erziehungs- 
wesens,” etc., i., note 8; Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin 
England,” pp. 848 et seq.). | 

The following is a summary of the chief provi- 
sions of this important code of education. The sep- 
arate sections sometimes occur in more than one of 
the three recensions, here indicated by the letters 
A, B, C. Jacobs (“Jews of Angevin England ”) 
is of the opinion that À was composed in England 
in the thirteenth century, on account of the refei- 
ences to the capital and to the long winter nights: 

(i) Every first-born male is to be set apart (^ separated ") for 
the study of the Law from the eighth day after circumcision 
(A 1, B 5). 


(ii.) At five years of age every Jewish boy isto be brought in 
the month Nisan to the small school of the province, and taught 


to read; then put to Leviticus, then to read the weekly portion 


in Hebrew, then in the vernacular, and then in the Targum 
(47,8; B6; C 1). 

(iii.) At ten years he studies the Mishnah, beginning with the 
tractate Berakot of the Talmud, and going through the smaller 
tractates of the order Mo'ed in the next three years (B 6, C 2). 

(iv.) At thirteen years the edueation of the ordinary boy is 
completed ; that of the separated continues in the same school 
till the lad is sixteen, when he decides for himself whether he’ 
will devote his life to the Law, and, if so, goes up to the great 
school of the separated in the capital for another seven years 
(A 2, 8; C 3). 

(v.) The small school of the province is to be held in a two- 
story house, eapable of holding 100 pupils, 10 teachers, and a 
rector to supervise. No teaching is to be done at home, and the 
rector must not reside at the school with his family, but must 
go home every Sabbath (B 6, A 5, B 3). 

(vi.) The rector gives two lectures—one in the morning, one 
in the afternoon. The teachers go over each lesson twice with 
their classes [this probably refers to the great school of the 
capital]. At the end of each week there is repetition of the 
week's work; similarly at the end of the month, and at the 
end.of the summer and of the winter session. No teacher may 
take more than ten pupils. nor may he have any other calling 
than teaching (B 7; A 6, 10, 12). l 

(vii.) The lads are encouraged to examine one another ever 
evening in the day's lessons. Dull scholars are to be sentaway, 
so as not to keep back the more forward. ‘leaching is to be by 
book, not from memory. In winter the evening lessons are to 
be short, on account of the light (A 5, 7, 9. 11). 

(viii. Every member of the community pays twelve pence 
yearly as school-fees, instead of the half-shekel of old. The 
great school is to be bought, and then let out to the separated. 
The separated pay for their lodging, and ashare of the teachers’ 
salaries. The rector gets 20 marks yearly, a teacher 8 (A 4; 
B 1, 6). 

Nathan Hannover, in * Yewen Mezulah” (ed. Ven- 
ice, 1658, end), relates the history of the Chmielnicki 
massacres and describes the yeshibah at that period: 
* Nearly all communities in Poland supported a ye- 
shibah. They maintained thestudentsand gave them 
out of the public funds fixed sums weekly for ordi- 
nary expenses. "The bahurim taught the smaller 
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boys. A community consisting of fifty ‘ba‘ale bat- 


tim’ [= “householders ”] supported about thirty . 


students. In addition to receiving 

Yeshibah fixed stipends the students were in- 
Culture,  vited as guests to the tables of the 
17th Cen- community, every household having 
tury. invariably one or more such guests 


from the yeshibah, Consequently the 
number of hakamim increased to such an extent 
that very often there were found twenty hakamim 
bearing the title of ‘morenu’ or ‘haber’ in a com- 
munity of fifty householders. The rosh yeshibah 
was above allin rank. The terms of study were as 
follows: in summer from the Ist of Iyyar to the 
15th of Ab, and in winter from the 1st of Heshwan 
to the 15th of Tebet, the intervals being devoted to 
private studies. In the first part of each season, 
namely, from the 1st of Iyyar to Pentecost, and from 
the 1st of Heshwan to Hanukkah, the studies in the 
yeshibah consisted of Gemara with Rashi and tosa- 
fot, one page daily. This was called one halakah. 
The rosh yeshibah sat on a chair, and the students 
stood around him. The students prepared them- 
selves beforehand by carefully studying the halakah 
of the day, and then asked the rosh yeshibah to ex- 
plain the difficult passages. After he had answered, 
all kept silence, and he then discussed a ‘ hilluk,’ a 
pilpulistic review of the halakah in detail. This 
lasted till noon or a little later. The second half of 
the term was devoted to the study of Alfasi and the 
posekim [decisions and codes], particularly the four 
volumes of the Turim with commentaries. A few 
weeks before the term expired the rosh yeshibah per- 
mitted the best students to deliver a discourse, in 
order to familiarize them with the art of delivering 
ahiluk. The Talmud was studied in the order of 
the sedarim. Every rosh yeshibah had a 'sham- 
mash? [= “attendant ”], whose business was to see 
that the students in every class attended strictly to 
their studies. Every Thursday the students were 
ushered into the presence of the gabbai, who ex. 
amined them. For failure in the examination the 
student was sometimes chastised with a rod by the 
shammash and sometimes admonished in the pres- 
ence of the other students. In the last days of the 
term the pupils reviewed what they had learned 
during the term. When the session ended the 
students traveled with the rosh yeshibah to the 
fairs on market-days [“ yerid "]: in summer to the 
fairs of Zaslav and Yaroslav, and in winter to the 
fairs of Lemberg and Lublin. The students were 
allowed to choose any yeshibah in those places dur- 
ing the fairs. The gathering of so many students 
at the fairs, where merchants congregated to sell or 
purchase goods, was the occasion of making hun- 
dreds of marriage engagements; the best students 
were selected on the recommendation of the rosh 
yeshibah, and the amount of dowry offered varied 
according to the student's knowledge of the Tal- 
mud and his skill in delivering a hilluk. Both the 
‘students and the rosh yeshibah were held in high 
esteem by rich and poor alike. The rosh yeshibah 
received many presents in money and goods; if 
neither a Kohen nor a Levite, he was entitled to the 
third portion [“shelishi”] in the order of persons 
called up to read the sidra. In leaving the syna- 
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gogue, the rosh yeshibah led the students, who were 
followed by the people. On Sabbaths and holy days 
he was visited by the prominent members of the 
community.” 

Yeshibot began to flourish again in the Holy Land 
in the sixteenth century—in Safed under Berab and 
Caro, and in Jerusalem under Leviibn Habib. Some 

private yeshibot were supported by 
In individual donors from abroad; and 
Palestine. this became the prevailing fashion. 
Two brothers named Vega in Leghorn 
supported the yeshibah of Jacob Hagiz in the sev- 
enteenth century. A document dated 1758 and 
copied by Hazan in his bibliography * Ha-Ma'alot 
li-Shelomoh " (p. 102b, Alexandria, 1898) gives a list 
of the yeshibot in Jerusalem at that time and shows 
that a majority of them were supported by private 
charity. The list is interesting as to the details of 
management and the courses of study in the eight- 
eenth century among the Sephardim, and is as 
follows: 


Yeshibat Jacob Pereira: Subsidized by Jacob Pereira of Hol- 
land ; income 1,200 piasters per annum ; rosh yeshibah, Hakam 
Meyuhas b. Samuel, author of " Peri ha-Àdamah," aged 58 ; 30 
bahurim, 8 melamedim. Order of study: each student sepa- 
rately one halakah; in the afternoon same halakah by all to- 
gether, and also one chapter of Mishnah with commentaries. 

Yeshibat Neweh Shalom: Supported by Isaac di Mayo & Co. 
of Constantinople; income 700 piasters; rosh yeshibah. Raphael 
Moses Bulah, author of ** Get Mekushshar," etc.; 20 students, 2 
melamedim. Order of study: in the forenoon halakah; in 
the afternoon 5 folios of [Di Vida’s] '" Reshit Hokmah,” and 
Tur with “ Bet Yosef.” ] 

Yeshibat Yefa'er 'Anawim : Supported by Joseph and Raphael 
Franco of Leghorn; income 600 piasters ; rosh yeshibah, Abra- 
ham ibn Asher, etc. Orderof study : in the forenoon 3 chapters 
of Mishnah with commentaries. 

Yeshibat Hesed le-Abraham u-Binyan Shelomoh : Income 1,000 
piasters: rosh yeshibah. R. Zemah, etc.; 6 bahurim. Order of 
study: in the forenoon 3 hours halakah, in the afternoon 3 


` hours Tur. 


Yeshibat Damesek Eliezer: Supported by Eliezer Ashkenazi; 
income 450 piasters; rosh yeshibah, Judah Nabon, etc.; 8 stu- 
dents. Order of study: all together one halakah lasting 14 
hours; the rest of the day each one studies for himself; on 
Wednesday the pupils review what they have studied during 
the past week. 

Yeshibat Keneset Yisrael: Organized by Hayyim ibn 'Attar 
and supported by donations from abroad ; income 600 piasters ; 
rosh yeshibah, Hayyim Mundichi, etc; 4 bahurim. Study: ha- 
lakah. 

Yeshibat Mordecai Taluk: Supported by Mordecai Taluk; in- 
come 400 piasters; rosh yeshibah, Jonah Nabon, etc.; 4 bahurim. 

Yeshibat Abraham Meyuhas: income 1,000 piasters; rosh ye- 
shibah, Meir Sornaga, ete.; 5 bahurim. Study: halakah 7 hours 
daily. 

Midrash ha-Hasidim: Rosh yesbibah, Shalom Sherebi, etc. 


Among the rabbis was Abraham ha-Kohen Eskir, 
who never let midnight pass without study, and 
who studied all night on Sabbaths and holy days. 
Three other yeshibot were composed of laymen 
(“ba‘ale battim "), who studied the Bible, Mishnah, 
and Musar (ethics),. The Midrash ha-Hasidim is 
now called * Bet El," and is a congregation of caba- 
lists who study the Zohar and the works of Luria. 
The other yeshibot of the Sephardim are still sub- 
sidized by individual donors abroad. The yeshibot 
of the Ashkenazim were not established before the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The drift of the Reform movement in Germany 
from the time of Mendelssohn, when the need of 
secular knowledge became apparent, caused the 
gradual decline of the yeshibot, until they were 
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partly replaced by the rabbinical and theological 
seminaries. There is now no trace of the great yeshi- 
bot in France or elsewhere in western 
Decline of Europe. When civil rights were 
the granted to the Jews by France in 1831 
Xeshibah. there remained only the yeshibah in 
Metz, officially named * Collége Rab- 
binique,” which, like all other religious institutions, 
was supported out of the public budget. The ye- 
shibah still existed in Bohemia and Moravia, but 
had lost many of its former characteristics. 

The Reform movement on one side and the en- 
snaring Hasidic tendencies on the other caused the 
pupils of the Wilna Gaon to deliberate how they 
might preserve the true Jewish learning and perpet- 
uate the method and style of study inaugurated by 
the Gaon, who was rather opposed to pilpul and the 
hillukim as practised in the yeshibot of Poland. 
With this aim, R. Hayyim, the chief disciple of the 
Gaon, organized in 1808 the celebrated yeshibah of 

Volozhin, a small town in the govern- 

Volozhin ment of Wilna, and his own birth- 

Yeshibah. place. His chief object was to make 

the students independent of private 
charity; and, being a merchant and possessing con- 
siderable wealth, he provided at first for the comfort 
of the students out of his own means, maintaining 
some at his table and paying for the board and 
lodging of others. He started with ten students, 
and when the number became too large for his 
means, he issued appeals for assistance to the neigh- 
boring communities, which were promptly re- 
sponded to. At the time of his death in 1828 the 
number of students was about 100. "The yeshibah 
was continued under the leadership of his son R. 
Isaac and his son-in-law R. Hillel; and in 1854 
Naphtali Zebi Berlin, a son-in-law of R. Isaac, suc- 
ceeded to the position of rosh yeshibah of Volozhin. 
The Maskilim advocated the introduction into the 
yeshibah of secular sciences and modern methods of 
pedagogy; and the attention of the government 
having been drawn to the matter, it decided to close 
the yeshibah in 1879. Two years later Berlin suc- 
ceeded in inducing the government to revoke the 
edict, and reopened the yeshibah, which he con- 
ducted with renewed energy till 1891; it was then 
closed again by the government, which accused 
some of the students of having joined the revolu- 
tionary movement. After Berlin’s death in 1893 
the yeshibah was reopened under the management 
of Joseph Baer Soloveichik. At present (1905) 
there are about 200 students, and the rosh yeshibah 
is Raphael Schapiro. 

Under the leadership of Berlin the Volozhin ye- 
shibah attained its highest efficiency, having nearly 
400 students, among whom were about 60 perushim. 
The cost of its maintenance was about 40,000 rubles 
annually, which sum was collected by meshullahim 
in Russiaand America. Poorand rich students alike 
flocked to this yeshibah from all parts of Europe and 
even from America, The rich students simply fol- 
lowed the advice of the Mishnah: “ Wander forth to 
a home of the Torah” (Ab. iv. 18). Those students 
who received a regular allowance from home and 
paid their own expenses were known as “ kistnikers” 
(= “easy boarders”), while the poor students who 
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depended on the weekly allowance of the halukkah 
from the yeshibah fund were called “ wochernikers” 
(= “weeklies”). The amount ranged from 60 to 75 
copecks per week for the bahurim, and from 2 to 
3 rubles per week for the perushim, who sent about 
two-thirds of the allowance home to support their 
families. A special fund created by Brodsky draws 
an income which provides 20 perushim with 4 
rubles each per week. Books were furnished free by 
the yeshibah. The small stipend was not sufficient 
to provide food, lodging, and clothing for the indi- 
gent students, and the majority.of them were obliged 
to lodge in the class-rooms of the yeshibah or its an- 
nex, sleeping on the floor, on the seats, or on the 
tables in both summer and winter, and having as 
bedding sacks of straw seldom furnished with linen. 
They endured great privation, as described in the | 
injunction: “Eat a morsel of bread with salt, 
drink water by measure, sleep upon the ground, and 
live a life of tribulation whilst thou toilest in the 
Torah” (Ab. vi. 4). Some students were invited to 
board free one day in the week in the houses of the 
charitably disposed. In fact, the charitable spirit 
of the town was remarkable; the poorest washer- 
woman deemed it her duty to give board to one or 
two students systematically during one or two days 
a week, and there was hardly a Jewish family in 
the town that did not shelter in its house one or 
more students every night, these lodgers taking 
regular turns one night a week. The days for free 
lodging were called in the yeshibah vernacular 
“eating days.” | 
The students in the yeshibah were grouped ac- 
cording to the cities whence they came. "Thus one 
would be known as “Jtzel der Kovner” (Isaac 
of Kovno) and another as * Getzil der Warsa wer." 
Some received the title “‘illui” (= “the excel- 
lent”) or “matmid” (= “diligent student”), such a 
one being known, for example, as “Der Kovner 
‘Tilui” or “Der Lomzer Matmid,” as- 

Organiza- suming that only one from a town 


tion. was so designated. The title was 
given by the general consent of the 
students. They studied singly or in pairs, there be- 


ing no classes in the general sense of the term; the 
single pupils or pairs studied according to their 
grade of learning, asking explanations of difficult 
passages from those of a higher grade or from the 
rosh yeshibah. Nearly all studied the Talmud and 
poskim, and more especially the laws relating to 
civil and religious matters in common practise. 
The Haggadah of the Talmud was excluded from 
their studies. The only occasion on which the stu- 
dents were together was when the rosh yeshibah 
delivered his lecture, called “shi‘ur,” for a certain 
“sugya” (lesson) on a halakic subject, which lasted 
about two hours; after this the students discussed 
the subject among themselves and with the rosh 
yeshibah. This generally took place in the after- 
noon session, but sometimes the assistant rosh yeshi- 
bah delivered a similar lecture in the forenoon. The 
rest of the session was spent in studying the subject 
of the shi‘ur beforehand, or in private study. 
Sometimes the rosh yeshibah would call in to see 
if the students attended to their studies, Besides 
there were “mashgihim ” (supervisors), whose duty 
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was to watch the class-rooms as monitors and keep 
the students from idling. They served also in the 
capacity of censors or inquisitors, especially to see 
that no student smuggled into the yeshibah Neo- 
Hebrew books or modern literature, such as novels 
or works that developed *liberal? views on relig- 
ion, Such books were characterized by the * mash- 
giah ” as *terefah " and “pasul,” t.e., not fit to be 
read. When a student was detected reading such a 
book he was reprimanded, fined, or suspended by 
the rosh yeshibah. The Volozhin mashgihim, how- 
ever, did not go beyond the enclosure of the school, 
and the student was not interfered with outside of 


the yeshibah when reading “sefarim hizonim di 


(books outside of the Jewish sphere). These su- 
pervisors even encouraged the students to acquire 


secular knowledge in private, but those in other - 


yeshibot were more strict in this respect. 

The official hours of study extended from sunrise 
to sunset, time being allowed for prayers and meals; 
but the enthusiasm of some students knew no 
bounds, and they often studied till midnight. The 
yeshibah was open all night, and the cost of candles 
was a large item in its expenditure, Usually, how- 
ever, the night sessions were suspended between the 
15th of Iyyar and the 15th of Ab (three summer 
months) in compliance with the advice of R. Judah 
he-Hasid (“Sefer Hasidim," 8 565, old ed.). Vaca- 
tion time was in the holiday months of Nisan and 
Tishri, when the perushim went home to their fam- 
ilies and the bahurim to their parents to enjoy the 
holidays. Those who remained in Volozhin visited 
the house of the rosh yeshibah and entertained them- 
selves by singing * zemirot? and drinking “le-hay- 
yim," d.e., toasting long life to the rosh yeshibah. 
* At the conclusion of every ‘zemer’ [song] a stu- 
dent knocks with his fist on the table and cries, 
‘Hurrah for the rabbi!’ and all answer, ‘ Hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah!'" (*Ha-Shabar," viii. 166, note). 
Another enjoyable occasion was at the completion 
of a “masseket” or “seder " (SityyuM), when all stu- 
dents and invited guests participated in an elaborate 
meal. 


In almost every Russian town with a large Jew- 


ish population there are yeshibot under the imme- 
diate supervision of the local rabbis, but account is 
taken here only of those which established a wide 
reputation and attracted students from the neigh- 
boring towns and foreign countries. 

Other The yeshibah of Minsk, presided over 
Yeshibot first by Aryeh Loeb, author of “Sha’a- 
in Russia. gat Aryeh” (d. 1785), and later by 
Joshua Eisik Harif, preceded the ye- 

shibah of Volozhin. In 1831a yeshibah was founded 
at Wilna by a band of forty young scholars, and 
was known as the “Ferziglach”(= “party of 
forty”), "The rosh yeshibah was David Cohen, the 
“Kosover.” In the same year a yeshibah named 
after R. Maila was organized there under the presi- 
dency of R. Mordecai and R. Eliezer Teitz. The 
Maila yeshibah still (1905) exists; and its cost of 
maintenance is about 5,000 rubles annually (* Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,” iv. 582; * Ha-Asif," 1885, p. 149), Two 
other yeshibot, one founded by Mordecai Melzer 
(Klatzki) and the other by Israel Salanter, were 
opposed to each other in the mode of learning, the 


former adopting the style of pilpul and the latter 
that of peshat (logical reasoning). 

Other noted yeshibot are at Slonim, Mir, and 
REisheshok. The yeshibah of Slobotka was organ- 
ized by Israel Salanter. The yeshibah at Kovno 
was opened in 1872 by Isaac Blazer (now in Jerusa- 
lem) under the auspices of Isaac Elhanan Spector, 
being attended mainly by perushim. In 1877 a 
banker of Berlin named Lachman donated 75,000 
rubles in property for the maintenance of this ye- 
shibah (see *Ha-Meliz," 1888, Nos. 177, 186). "The 
yeshibah at Vitebsk conducted by Zalman Landau, 
later rabbi in St. Petersburg, was noted for the 
method by which its students learned in company 
every halakah in Talmud according to the decision 
intlecodes(— &n25n wa bw wmopppb) At Chelm 
government of Kovno) Simhah Süssel conducted a 
yeshibah with a somewhat more modern method 
(about 1880). In 1882 Isaac Jacob Reines proposed 
to meet the demands of the government by establish- 
ing a yeshibah with a ten-year course, during which 
the student was to acquire the rabbinical knowledge 
necessary for ordination as a rabbi, and at the same 
time secure the secular education required of a gov- 
ernment rabbi. The plan met with opposition, 
however, and after an experiment of four years the 
yeshibah was closed by the authorities. Reines 
opened at Lida in 1885 a regular yeshibah on the 
lines of that at Kovno. | 

The Hasidim, who were always opposed to th 
yeshibah for spending time on dry legalism instead 
of in “devotion,” recently showed a conciliatory 
spiri& and change of opinion by recognizing the 
worth of the yeshibah; and under the leadership of 
their “rebbe” and “zaddik,” Menahem Mendel of 
Lubavitz, they have organized the society Tomeke 
Temimim, which supports no less than four yeshibot. 
They are located at Lubavitz, Zembin, Dokshitz 
government of Minsk), and Horoditch (government 
of Vitebsk), and are attended by a total of 200 stu- 
dents, with an expenditure of nearly 40,000 rubles 
per annum. 

Hungary is noted for its yeshibot, the most promi- 
nent of which is that of Presburg established by 
Moses Sofer, author of “Hatam Sofer:” Others are 

at Eisenstadt (Kis-Marton), Nyitra,. 

In Papa, Mattersdorf (Nagy-Marton), 
Hungary. Szik-Udvarhely, Grosswardein (Nagy- 

Varad), Szatmár, Huszth, and twenty 
other places. . These, however, have not established 
so high a reputation as have the Russian yeshibot. 
Ruben Brainin compares the type of the Russian 
yeshibah bahur with that of Hungary, and gives his 
opinion that *tbe former is more improved inter- 
nally [in mind] and the latter externally [in dress] " 
(* Ha-Zofeh," i., No. 219). | 

Among the modern yeshibot in Jerusalem is the 
‘Hz Hayyim, organized in 1851, with Eliezer Dan, 
son-in-law of Joseph Scmwamz, as rosh yeshibah. 
This yeshibah has about 100 students and is con- 
nected with a Talmud Torah. It is patronized by 
Rabbi Samuel Salant (see Luncz,“ Luah,” 5664, pp. 
191-167). The yeshibah at Me’ah She'arim, a suburb 
of Jerusalem, has about 100 students, The rosh 
yeshibah is Rabbi S. H. Hurwitz, known as the 
*Dubrowner." Yeshibat Ohel Mosheh has about 95 
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students, and Jacob Urnstein is its rosh yeshibah. 
It was founded by R. Diskin. The principal yeshi- 
bah is the Torat Hayyim, with about 150 Students, 
and Isaac Winegrad as rosh yeshibah. The Sephar- 
dim maintain the "Tif'eret Yerushalayim and other 
private yeshibot. 
The yeshibah system was transplanted in Amer- 
ica by the Russian immigrants. "The first yeshibah, 
‘Ez Hayyim (Talmudical academy), 
In was organized in 1886 in New York, 
America. and owns its school property at 85 


= Henry street. Its general expense is 
55,000 per annum, and the average attendanee about 


175 students, with 6 melammedim teaching as many 
classes; namely, 2 for Humesh (Pentateuch) and 4 
for Talmud, consisting of the three Babot (B. K., B. 
M., B. B.) with Rashi. The hours of study are from 
9a.M. to 12 M. and from 1 to 4 p.m. for Hebrew, 
and from 4 to 6 P.x. for English secular subjects. 
Saturday is review day for the Hebrew studies of 
the week, "The course of study requires from three 
to four years. 

Yeshibat Rabbenu Jacob Joseph, located at 197 
Henry street, New York, was organized in 1909. 
The president and general superintendentis Samuel 
Isaac Andron, and the principal R. Meir Hecht. 
There are about 250 students, with S teachers and as 
many classes, including 2 in English and 2 in Tal- 
mud. Hebrew studies last from 8.80 A.M. to 19 M. 
and from 1 to 3.30 P.M.; English studies from 4 to 
7P.M. The course occupies three years. The Eng- 
lish students are prepared for entrance examinations 
for public grammar-school and college. 

The most important yeshibah in New York is 
Yeshibat Rabbi Isaac Elhanan (Theological Sem- 
inary Association), organized in 1897 and located at 
156 Henry street. It has about eighty students, 
ranging in age from thirteen to twenty-three. Dr. 
Philip (Hillel) Klein is president, and Nahum Dan 
Barhon is mashgiah, with Moses Lób Schapiro as 
rosh yeshibah and Solab and Hirschberg as his assist. 
ants. Each student receives a stipend of $3 per 
week and clothing; expenditure about $15,000 per 
annum. ‘The Talmud and posekim are the only sub- 
jects taught there, chief attention being given the 
treatises of the three Babot, Gittin, Ketubot, and 
Kiddushin. Of the Shulban 'Aruk only Yoreh 
De'ah, Hoshen Mishpat, and Eben ha-'Ezer are 
studied. After a course of three or four years the 
graduates receive semikah. One of the graduates, 
Naphtali Rosenberg, was elected rabbi of Syracuse, 
N. Y. This yeshibah is planned on the model of 
thatof Volozhin. Other yeshibot of less importance 
are in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Chicago. 

The advocates of the yeshibah system contend 
that it is still necessary to produce a true rabbinical 
training. Thus Isaac Hirsch Weiss says that it re- 
quires at least ten years of diligent study, and 
scrupulous and strict examination, before the hat- 
tarat hora'ah is issued to a candidate. Weiss ad- 
mits, however, the need for a modern rabbi to be 
familar with modern knowledge and literature 
(“Zikronotai,” pp. 78-83). Isaac Rabbinowitz, the 
Hebrew poet, remarks that experiments with the 
Rabbinerschule in Wilna and Jitomir have proved 
theimpossibility of producing in the modern schoois 


of learning acceptable rabbis for the old-fashioned 
Russian congregations (*Ia-Kerem," p. 83, War. 
saw, 1887). See Tarxunp Toran, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Moses Reines, dksaniyot shel Torah, Cracow, 
1890; Smolenskin, Ha-Jl'o'eh be-Darke ha-Hayyim, ii. 20- 
65 (a sketch): Ha-Shahar, viii. 112, 119, 16i. For the Vo- 
lozhin yeshibah : M. Hurwitz, Derek ‘Ez ka-Hayyim, Cracow, 
1885; Schechter, Studies in Judaism, pp. 94-97 : Eisenstadt 
and Zevin, in Jewish Comment, 1903, Nos. 24-26: Ha-Zefirah, 
1901, No. 247; Barditchewski, in Ha-Asif, 1887, p. 242: Ha- 
Kerem, pp. 33-82. For New York yeshibot: S. Lederhiindler, 
in New Era Ill. Magazine, March and April, 1905. 

J. J. D. E. 


YESHU‘AH (JESHUAH) BEN ELIJAH 


A-EEVE=:= African scholar and, perhaps, litur- 
gical. poet; of unknown date. He collected the 
poems of Jupan na-Levr into a diwan, provi- 
ding the volume with an Arabic introduction and 
heading most.of the poems with superscriptions in 
which both the contents and the occasion of each 
poem are indicated. In the introduction, which 
was translated into German by Geiger (“ Nachgelas- 
sene Schriften,” iii. 154), Yeshu'ah says that he 
utilized three collections of his predecessors, Hiyya 
al-Ma'arabi, David b. Maimon, and Abu Sa‘id ibn 
Alkash; but he added many more poems, for which 
he does not guarantee Judah’s authorship. Sachs 
(“ Religiöse Poesie," p. 290, note 2) identifies the 
subject of this article with the author of the two 
poems found in the Tripolitan Mahzor, one a * piz- 
mon" beginning * Ye'erab sihi lifne kadosh” and 
signed " Yeshu'ah," and the other a “mustajab” 
beginning "Emune lebab habinu” and signed 
" Yeshu'ah Hazzan." Both are to be recited on 
Yom Kippur night. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 071: Landshuth, 
‘Ammude ha-'Abodah, p. 182; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 


567-568. 
E. C. M. SEL. 


YESHU'AH (JESHUAH) BEN JOSEPH 
HA-LEVI: Algerian Talmudist of thedifteenth cen- 
tury; bornat Tlemcen. In 1467, owing to the massa- 
cres of the Jews of Tlemcen committed by the 
Spaniards at that time, Yeshu‘ah, still a young man, 
fled from his native town, with the intention of re- 
turning thither when the troubles should be over. 
He arrived at Toledo about 1469, and there received 
the hospitality of Don Vidalibn Labi, the head of a 
flourishing school in that city. Perceiving that the 
young Algerian possessed a profound knowledge of 
the Talmud, Don Vidal requested him to write a 
methodology of the Talmud, which he would estab- 
lish as the standard manual for the yeshibot. 
Yeshu'ah aecordingly wrote.the * Halikot ‘Olam ? 
(Lisbon. or Spain, c. 1490), a methodology of the . 
Talmud in five * gates” (“she‘arim ") or parts, each 
divided into chapters. The first gate treats of the 
order of the Mishnah and the manner of its compo- 
sition; the second, of the method of the Gemara; 
the third, of the method of the Mishnah; the fourth, 
of the hermeneuticrules; and the fifth, of the method 
of the halakic decisions. In his preface Yeshu‘ah 
praises his principal teacher, Jacob ha-Kohen Ash- 
kenazi, and his benefactor, Don Vidal, whom he 
also eulogizes in a metrical poem at the end of the 
preface. This work was republished several times; 
and in 1634 an edition was issued in Leyden with & 
Latin translation made by L'Empereur. Later, 
Henry Jacob Bashuysen reedited it with L'Em- 
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pereur’s Latin translation and with notes of his 
own (Hanau, 1714). Finally, an adaptation from it 
was made by J. J. Struve under the title “Logics 
Hebraicee Rudimenta” (Jena, 1697). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 6/2; First, Bibl. 
Jud. ii. 64-65; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1892-1393. 


E. C. M. SEL. 

YEVREISKAYA BIBLIOTEKA. See Rus- 
SIA, PERIODICALS. 

YEZER HA-RA‘: Evil inclination or impulse, 
popularly identified with the lusts of the flesh. 


The idea is derived from Gen. viii. 21: “the, imag- 
mation of the heart of man is evil from his youth.” 


Yet from the use of the two “ yods" in Gen. ii. 7, the 
Rabbis deduced that there are in man two Yezarim: 
the good (Yezer Tob) and the evil (Ber. 61a). 
Cain defended himself before God for having slain 
Abel by arguing that God had implanted in him the 
Yezer ha-Ra‘ (Tan., Bereshit, 25 fed. Buber, p. 10]). 
“It lies at the door of the heart like a fly" (Ber. 61a; 
comp. BEELZEBUB). Yetina way the Yezerha-Ra‘, 
like all things which God made (Gen. i. 31), is good. 
Without it, for example, a man would never marry, 
beget, build a house, or trade (Gen. R. ix. 9). There- 
fore, man is enjoined to love God with both the 
Yezarim implied in “with all thy heart” of the 
Shema‘ (Sifre, Deut. 82 (ed. Friedmann, p. 78a]). 
It would appear that the Yezer Tob comes with 
reflection, and at the age of bar mizwah or confir- 
mation, because it is said to be thirteen years younger 
than the Yezer ha-Ra', which is an inborn impulse 
(Eccl. R. ix. 14). The Yezer Tob delivers the cita- 
del of the body from the Yezer ha-Ra‘ by means of 
temperance and good works (Ned. 82b). - The “little 
city " of Eccl. ix. 14, 15is interpreted by the Targum 
and Eccl. R. (ad loc.) as the kingdom of the heart, 
and the “great king” who comes against it as the 
Yezer ha-Ra'. f n 

According to the Rabbis, the Yezer ha-Ra‘ has 
seven different epithets in the Bible: evil (Gen. viii. 
21); uncircumcised (Deut. x. 16); unclean (Ps. li. 
12); the enemy (Prov. xxv. 21); stumbling-block 
(Isa. lvii. 14); stone (Ezek. xxxvi. 26); and hidden 
(Joel ii. 20). 

The greater the man the greater his Yezer ha-Ra‘; 
and it is among the four things which God regretted 
to have created (Suk. 52a, b). It is identifed with 
Satan and with the angel of death (B. B. 16a; 
comp. Maimonides, “ Moreh,” ii. 12, iii. 22). Against 
the Yezer ha-Ra‘ the Torah is the great antidote 
(Suk. 52b; Kid. 30b; Ab. R. N. 16).. The Yezer 
ha-Ra‘ grows with a man, as is deduced from the 
parable in II Sam. xii. 4. At first it is a mere trav- 
eler; then it becomesa guest; and at lastit is the man 
himself (Suk. 52b). Yet the heart of man contains 
both the Yezer ha-Ra‘ and the Yezer Tob, as is de- 
duced by Midrash Tehillim from Ps. ix. 

* Yezer ha-Ra‘” does not refer exclusively to the 
body ; this can be inferred from its close association 
with the Yezer Tob. It undoubtedly leads to sen- 

sual sins with great power; hence 
both Akiba and Meir were saved from 
. its influence only by heavenly inter- 
cession (Kid. 81a). It was toavoid the 
temptations of the Yezer ha-Ra' that women were 
ordered to take separate seats in the galleries of 


Charac- 
teristics. 


-` 16b). 


synagogues (Suk, 5ib). Revenge and avarice are 
also givenas the outcome of the Yezer ha-Ra‘ (Sifre, 
Deut. 33 [ed. Friedmann, p. 74a]); and anger is an- 
other of its manifestations. Ps. Ixxxi, 10 (A. V. 9) 
is interpreted as referring to the Yezer to whose influ- 
ence one should not yield (Shab. 105b), submission 
being, therefore, compared to idolatry (Yer. Ned. 
41b) Itis with reference to anger that he is called 
mighty who overcomes his Yezer ha-Ra‘ (Ab. iv. 2). 
Vanity is still another form in which the Yezer ha- 
Ia'displaysitself. When the Yezer sees a conceited 


man it says: “Heis mine” (Gen. R. xxii.13). The 
Xezer ha-Ka’ belongs only vo this world, and does 


not exist in angels or other higher beings (Lev. R. 
xxvi). Itis for this reason that there is no eating 
or drinking, procreation or barter, envy or hatred, 
in the world to come (Ber. 17a; comp. Mark xii. 25, 
and synoptic parallels). 

In a discussion between Rabbi and the emperor 
Antoninus, the latter contends that the Yezer ha-Ra' 
comes to man at birth, and not before, and Rabbi 
agrees (Sanh. 91b). All the sportive deviltry of 
young children is attributed to the Yezer ha-Ra' 
(Eccl. R. iv. 18). The Yezer ha-Ra‘ was not due to 
man, but to God as the Creator of all; but man is 
responsible for yielding to its influence, since he, as 
has been seen above, is able to put it to a good use. 
Hence the Yezer ha-Ra‘ is placed on a level with 
the woman and the child: the left hand should re- 
ject it, while the right hand draws it near (Sotah 
47a; Sanh. 107b) Under the Second Temple the 
Yezer ha-Ra' continued to exist because needed in 
the world. The Rabbis interpret Neh. ix. 4 as re- 
ferring to the call of the people: * Wo, wo, it is the 
Yezer ha-Ra'. He destroyed the sanctuary, killed 
the righteous, drove the Israelites out of their land, 
and still dances among us. Why was he given unto 
us? Only that we may receive reward for conquer- 
ing him." The Israelites are then reported to have 
got rid of the Yezer of idolatry and of the grosser 
forms of unchastity, but found it necessary to pre- 
serve the Yezer ha-Ra' lest the world should come to 
an end (Yoma 69b; comp. Sanh. 64a). It has been 
conjectured by Taylor that the clause in the Lord's 
Prayer, * Deliver us from evil," is probably * Deliver 
us from the evil Yezer" (*Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers," pp. 128-180, 186-192). | 

There is a tendency to give personality and sepa- 
rate activity to the Yezer, as in the case of the 
angel of death and of Satan, with each of whom, 
indeed, it is identified (B. B. 16a). 
Objections to the Law which in Sifra 
86a are attributed to the Yezer are 
in Yoma 67b attributed to Satan. 
According to R. Jonathan, the Yezer, like Satan, 
misleads man in this world, and testifiesagainst him 
in the world to come (Suk. 52b) Hence in the 
prayers one asks to be delivered *from evil man 
and from evil act, from evil Yezer, from evil com- 
panion, from evil neighbor, and from Satan” (Ber, 
Here, however, the Yezer is clearly distin- 
guished from Satan. On other occasions it is made 
exactly parallel to sin. Thus, in Gen. R. xxii. 11 
the parable of II Sam. xii. 4 is applied to sin, 
though elsewhere it is applied to the Yezer (see 
above). Similarly, Akiba interprets Isa. v. 18 as 
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applying to sin, while Rab Ashi applies it to the 
Yezer (Suk. 52a). “At the beginning they are 
like the thread of the spinning web, at the end like 
a cart rope.” The connection of the Yezer with 
habit is exactly parallel to the growth of sin through 
habit. Man’s Yezer overpowers him every day 
(Kid. 30b) At first it befools him; then it dwells 
in him (comp. Hos. iv. 12, v. 4). So too Ps. 
xxxvi. 2, “sin speaks to the wicked,” is applied to 
the Yezer ha-Ra‘ (Ab. R. N. 32). In the same pas- 
sage all men are divided into three classes: the 
righteous, under the rule of the Yezer Tob; the 
wicked, under the rule of the Yezer ha-Ra‘; and 
the middle class, ruled now by one, now by the 
other. According to others, there are only two 
classes: the righteous with the good Yezer; and the 
wicked, who submit to the evil Yezer (Eccl. R. iv. 
15, 16). The first part of Eccl. xi. 9 is said to re- 
late to the joy of youth derived from the Yezer 
ha-Ra‘; the latter part indicates that God will bring 
all transgressors under judgment to the Yezer Tob 
(Shab. 68a). 

Just as iron can be made into all sorts of vessels 
if cast into the fire, so one can make the Yezer ha- 
Ra‘ useful by words of the Law; for it is learned 
from Prov. xxv. 21 that “if thine enemy be hungry 
[that is, “when the Yezer ha-Ra‘ prompts thee” ] 

give him bread to eat” (i.e., bread of 


The Law theLaw; Pesik., ed. Buber, 80b). Both 
the Yezarim are to be utilized; similarly 
Antidote. a man having two oxen, one meant 


for plowing and the other not, puts the 
yokeupon both. The promise of Gen. iv. 7 isapplied 
to the Yezer ha-Ra‘ (Kid. 80b). Thereisa contrast of 
strength between the two Yezarim; hence, * Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor ” (Ps. xli. 2) isapplied 
to him who makes the poor and weak Yezer Tob 
rule over the Yezer ha-Ra‘ (Lev. R. xxxiv.). 
Though the latteris seemingly so powerful, resistance 
easily overcomes it, as Abraham found after it had 
brought about the Flood and the dispersion of the na- 
tions (Gen. xxii. 12). Ifa man find that the Yezer 
ha-Ra/ is too strong for him, he should go to a place 
where he is not known, and not profane the name 
of heaven openly (Hag. 16a). The Law is like a 
plaster to the wound made by the Yezer ha-Ha'; if 
the plaster is taken away, an evil ulcer will come 
forth(Kid.30b). Or, again, the Law will wear away 
the Yezer as water wears away stone (Suk. 52b). 
As the Law is called a stone (Ex. xxiv. 12), and the 
Yezer ha-Ra' also is called a stone (ib. xxxvi. 20), 
let one stone guard the other stone (Cant. R. vi. 11). 
The stone of Gen. xxix. 2 is also compared to the 
Yezer ha-Ra‘: as the stone is rolled away from the 
mouth of the well, so the Yezer ha-Ra‘ departs 
when men go into the synagogue to drink of the 
Law (Gen. R. Ixx. 8); hence, the night prayer said 
in connection with the “Shema‘” includes the 
clause “let not the Yezer ha-Ra' rule in me” 
(Ber. 60b). : ; 

God will finally destroy the Yezer ha-Ra', as is 
promised in Ezek. xxxvi. 26. Yet to the righteous 
who have struggled against it, it will appear like a 
high mountain; but to the wicked, like a hair (Suk. 
52a). It is because the Yezer ha-Ra‘ anticipates 
this final punishment that it brings man to destruc- 


tion (Ab. R. N. 16). Meanwhile, like a stone (see 
above), it gradually crumblesaway until it no longer 
forms a stumbling-block. 

While the expression * yezer” is used both in Deut. 
xxxi. 21 and in Isa. xxvi. 3 for the disposition or 
mind, “heart” or “evil heart " usually takes its place 

in Biblical theology as the seat and 
Rise of the power of temptation and sin in man. 
Idea. The first definitive passage in which 
the term occurs is in the lately recov- 
ered Hebrew text of Ecclus. (Sirach) xv. 14: * God 
created man from the beginning.. . . and gave him 
into the hand of his Yezer.” Andinvi.22(Heb.) man 
is compared to the fruit ofa tree, while his thoughts 
are according to his Yezer. So, too, the “wicked 
heart” referred to in Ezra iv. 18 is analogous to the 
Yezer ha-Ra‘ in being offset by the Law and in not 
having power to overcome the Law, and also be- 
cause God will ultimately remove it. This is an 
approach to the dualism of Paul (Rom. vii. 7-24), 
but the contrast between the flesh and the spirit 
nowhere exists in Jewish theology, and is probably 
derived from Plato. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. C. Porter, The Yecer Hara, in Yale Bib- 
lical and Semitic Studies, pp. 91-156, New York, 1901; Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 2d ed., pp. 37, 63 et seg., 70, 
77, 82, 98, 128-130, 140, 147-152, 186-192; Lazarus, Ethics of 
Judaism, § 238. 

E. C. | J. 

YEZIRAH, SEFER (mw 12D = “Book of 
Creation"): The title of two esoteric books. Of 
these the older is also called * Hilkot Yezirah " (Rules 
of Creation), and is a thaumaturgical work that was 
popular in the Talmudic period. “On the eve of 
every Sabbath, Judah ha-Nasi’s pupils, Rab Hanina 
and Rab Hoshaiah, who devoted themselves especially 
to cosmogony, used to create a three-year-old calf by 
means of the ‘Sefer Yezirah,’ and ate it on the Sab- 
bath” (Sanh. 65b, 67b). According to the tradition 
given by Rashi on both passages, this miracle was ac- 
complished by the letters of the Holy Name (" zeruf 
otiyyot"), and not by witchcraft. In like manner, 
according to Rab, Bezaleel, the architect of the Tab- 
ernacle in the wilderness, worked by the permuta- 
tions of the letters with which God created heaven 
and earth (Ber. 55a). All the miraculous creations 
attributed to other amoraim in Sanh. 65b and Yer. 
Sanh. 52d areascribed by the commentators to the use 
of the same thaumaturgical book. Such a work, en- 
titled Kooporozia (^ Creation of the World”), circulated 
in many forms among the Gnostics of the second 
century B.C., and was a combination, as Dieterich 
(“ Abraxas,” pp. 3-81) has shown, of many Jewish, 

Greek, and Egyptian names and ele- 

The Power ments. It formed also part of magic 
of papyri Its basal idea is that the same 

the Name. mystic powersthat were at work in the 
creation of the world should also aid 

the magician in performing his miraculous feats (20. 
pp. 186 e£ seg.). While in the cosmogony of ABnAx- 
AS, however, the seven worlds were created by the 
emission of seven sounds followed by three others, the 
older cosmogonies, which were nearertheir Egyptian 
sources, make the twenty-eight letters corresponding 
to the twenty-eight daysof the astrological calendar 
the creative elements constituting both the names and 
the essence of the Deity (Reizenstein, * Poimandres," 
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pp. 256-291). Both the macrocosm (the universe) 
and the microcosm (man) are viewed in this system 
as products of the combination and permutation of 
these mystic characters (75. pp. 261, 267), and such a 
use of the letters by the Jews for the formation of 
the Holy Name for thaumaturgical purposes is at- 
tested by magic papyri that quote an “Angelic 
Book of Moses,” which was full of allusions to Bib- 
lica] names (Reizenstein, 4c, pp. 14, 56). 

While the mystic use of letters and numbers un- 
doubtedly points to a Babylonian origin, the idea of 
the creative power of the various sounds is Egyp- 
tian, as well as the division of the letters into the 
three classes of vowels, mutes, and sonants is Hel- 
lenic, although this classification necessarily under- 
went certain changes when applied to 
the Hebrew letters. The origin of the 
“Sefer Yezirah " is accordingly placed 
by Reizenstein (l.c. p. 291) in the second century 
B.C. Some data regarding the age of this system 
may also be derived from the work of Philo of 
Byblos on the Phenician letters, in which they are 
explained as symbols of the (Egyptian) gods and at 
the same time as cosmic “elements” (see Baudissin, 
*Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte," i. 
18,970). How far these mystic uses of the alphabet 
influenced the rabbis of the Talmudic period is still 
& problem, Rabof Babylonia combined the ten crea- 
tive potencies with the Forty-two-Lettered Name and 
the twelve letters which constitute the Holy Name 
(see Bacher, *Ag. Bab. Amor." pp. 17-20), and R. 
Akiba in particular was credited with a knowledge 
of the mystic significance of the letters (Bacher, “Ag. 
Tan." i. 847-848) When, therefore, the rational- 
istic “Sefer Yezirah" was developed from the thau- 
maturgical work of thesame name, which was known 


Origin. 


only to a few, the authorship was ascribed to Akiba. | 


The closing mishnah (vi. 15), however, expressly de- 
clares that Abraham was the recipient of the divine 
revelation of mystic lore; so that the oldest geonim 
(see Hai Gaon in the responsum cited in “ Kerem He- 
med,” viii. 57) and such philosophers as Saadia, Don- 
nolo, and Judah ha-Levi (*Cuzari," iv. 25) never 
doubted that Abraham was the author of the book. 
It is noteworthy that in a manuscript (see Margo- 
liouth, “Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan 
Manuscripts of the British Museum,” part II., p. 190) 
the “Sefer Yezirah” is called * Hilkot Yezirah ” and 
declared to be treated as esoteric lore not accessible to 
any but the really pious (comp. 20. p. 209, where it is 
mentioned as being used by Nahmanides for caba- 
listic purposes). K. 
The later “Sefer Yezirah” is devoted to specula- 
tions concerning God and the angels. The ascription 
of its authorship to R. Akiba, and even to Abraham, 
shows the high esteem which it enjoyed for centuries. 
It may even be said that this work had a greater in- 
fluence on the development of the Jewish mind than 
almost any other book after the com- 
Influence. pletion of the Talmud. The Aristote- 
| lian Saadia, the Neoplatonist Ibn 
Gabirol, the speculative cabalists of France, and the 
mystics of Germany deemed themselves justified in 
deriving their doctrines from this remarkable work, 
although it often suffered the same treatment as other 
sacred books, since its commentators read into it far 


more than the textimplied. The“Sefer Yezirah” is 
exceedingly difficult to understand on account of its 
obscure, half-mystical style, and the difficulty is ren- 
dered still greater by the lack of a critical edition, the 
present text being admittedly much interpolated and 
altered. Hence there is a wide divergence of opinion 
regarding the age, origin, contents, and value of the 
book, since itis variously regarded as pre-Christian, 
Essene, Mishnaic, Talmudic, or geonic. 

As the book is the first speculative treatise in He- 
brew, and. at the same time the earliest known work 
on the Hebrew language, the philological part may 

be discussed first, since it is necessary 


The for an elucidation of the philosophical 
Phonetic speculations ofthe work. The twenty- 
System. two letters of the Hebrew alphabet 


are classified both with reference to 

the position of the vocal organs in producing the 
sounds, and with regard to sonant intensity. In 
contrast to the Jewish grammarians, who assumed a 
special mode of articulation for each of the five 
groups of sounds, the “Sefer Yezirah” says that no 
sound can be produced without the tongue, to which 
the other organs of speech merely lend assistance. 
Hence the formation of the letters is described as 
follows: YAMS with the tip of the tongue and the 
throat; "112 between the lips and the tip of the 
tongue; p'3*i in the middle ([ amwr bw D) of the 
tongue; n'ie3 by the tip of the tongue; and yawo? 
by the tongue, which lies flat and stretched, and 
by the teeth (ii. 3). The letters are distinguished, 
moreover, by the intensity of the sound necessary to 
produce them, and are accordingly divided into: 
mutes, which are unaccompanied by sound, such 
as 1, which the book calls 31253115; sibilants, such 
as W, which is therefore called npo v, the " hiss- 
ing shin”; and aspirates, such as N, which holds a 
position between the mutes and sibilants, and is des- 
ignated as the *airy N, which holds the balance in 
the middle” (iv. 1; in some eds. ii. 1). Besides these 
three letters (w"IpN), which are called “mothers,” a 
distinction is also drawn between the seven * double ? 
letters (pnsan) and the twelve “simple” letters 
nmi»), the remaining characters of the alphabet. 
The linguistic theories of the author of the “Sefer 
Yezirah" are an integral component of his philos- 
ophy, its other parts being astrological and Gnostic 
cosmogony. The three letters WN are not only 
the three “mothers” from which the other letters of 
the alphabet are formed, but they are also symbolical 
figures for the three primordial elements, the sub- 
stances which underlie all existence. The mute 
12 is the symbol of the water in which the mute fish 
live; the hissing t? corresponds to the hissing fire; 
and the airy N represents the air; while as the air 
occupies a middle position between the fire which 
reaches upward and the water which tends down- 
ward, so the N is placed between the mute and the 
hissing t). According to the “Sefer 
Yezirah,” the first emanation from the 
spirit of God was the mys (= “spirit,” 
“air”) that produced fire, which, in its 
turn, formed the genesis of water. In the begin- 
ning, however, these three substances had only a 
potential existence, and came into actual being only 
by means of the three letters w’pN; andas these are 
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the principal parts of speech, so those three sub- 
stances are the elements from which the cosmos has 
been formed. The cosmos consists of three parts, 
the world, the year (or time), and man, which are com- 
bined in such a way that the three primordial ele- 
ments are contained in each of the three categories. 
The water formed the earth; heaven was produced 
from the fire; and the ny produced the air between 
heavenandearth. The three seasons of the year, win- 
ter, summer, and the rainy season (myn), correspond 
to water, fire, and n in the same way as man con- 
sists of a head (corresponding to fire), torso (rep- 
resented by mn), and the other parts of the body 
(equivalent to water) "The seven double letters 
produced the seven planets, the *seven days," and 
the seven apertures in man (two eyes, two ears, 
two nostrils, and one mouth). Again, as the seven 
double letters vary, being pronounced either hard 
or soft, so the seven planets are in continuous 
movement, approaching or receding from the earth. 
The “seven days," in like manner, were created 
by the seven double letters because they change 
in time according to their relation to the planets. 
The seven apertures in man connect him with the 
outer world as the seven planets join heaven and 
earth. Hence these organs are subject to the in- 
fluence of the planets, the right eye being under 
Saturn, the left eye under Jupiter, and the like. 
The twelve “simple” letters created the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, whose relation to the earth 
is always simple or stable; and to them belong 
the twelve months in time, and the twelve “leaders ” 
(my 35)in man. The latter are those organs which 


perform functions in the body independent of the 


outside world, being the hands, feet, kidneys, gall, 
intestines, stomach, liver, pancreas, and spleen; and 
they are, accordingly, subject to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. In its relation to the construction of the 
cosmos, matter consists of the three primordial ele- 
ments, which, however, are not chemically connected 
with one another, but modify one another only phys- 
ically. Power (ddvayic) emanates from the seven 
and the twelve heavenly bodies, or, in other words, 
from the planets and the signs of the zodiac. The 
“dragon ” (Sn) rules over the world (matter and the 
heavenly bodies); the sphere (53513) rules time; and 
the heart rules over the human body. The author 
sums up this explanation in a single sentence: “The 
dragon is like to a king on his throne, the sphere 
like a king traveling in his country, and the heart 
like a king at war." 

While the.astrological cosmogony of the book 
contains few Jewish elements, an attempt is made, 
in the account of the creation, to give a Jewish col- 
oring to the Gnostic standpoint. To harmonize the 
Biblical statement of the creation “ex nihilo? with 
the doctrine of the primordial elements, the “Sefer 
Yezirah” assumes a double creation, one ideal and 

the other real. The first postulate is 


the spirit of God, from which the pro- 


toty pes of matter emanated, the world 
being produced, in its turn, by the 
prototypes of the three primordial substances when 
they became realities. Simultaneously with the pro- 
totypes, or at least before the real world, space was 
produced, and it is here conceived as the three di- 


Creation. 


mensions with their opposite directions, The spirit 
of God, the three primordial elements, and the six 
dimensions of space form the “ten Sefirot,” which, 
like the spirit of God, exist only ideally, being “ten 
Sefirot without reality " as the text designates them. 
Their name is possibly derived from the fact that as 
numbers express only the relations of two objects 
to each other, so the ten Scfirot are only abstractions 
and not realities. Again, as the numbers from two 
to ten are derived from the number one, so the ten 
sefirot are derived from one, the spirit of God. The 
spirit of God, however, is not only the commence- 
ment but also the conclusion of the Sefirot, “their 
end being in their beginning and their beginning in 
their end, even as the flame is connected with the 
coal” (i. 7). Hence the Sefirot must not be conceived 
as emanations in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but rather as modifications of the spirit of God, 
which first changes to nm, then becomes water, and 
finally fire, the last being no further removed from 
God than the first. Besides these abstract ten Se- 
firot, which are conceived only ideally, the twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet produced the material 
world, for they are real, and are the formative 
powers of all existence and development. By means 
of theseelements the actual creation of the world took 
place, and the ten Sefirot, which before this had only 
an ideal existence, became realities. This is, then, 
a modified form of the Talmudic doctrine that God 
created heaven and earth by meaus of letters (Ber. 
58a). The explanation on this point is very obscure, 
however, since the relation of the twenty-two letters 
to the ten Sefirot is not clearly defined. "The first 
sentence of the book reads: “Thirty-two paths, 
marvels of wisdom, hath God engraved . . . ,” these 
paths being then explained as the ten Sefirot and the 
twenty-two letters. While the Sefirot are expressly 
designated as “abstracts” (AD $4), it is said of the 
letters: “Twenty-two letters: He drew them, hewed 
them, combined them, weighed them, interchanged 
them, and through them produced the whole crea- 
tion and everything that is destined to come into 
being" (ii. 2). The basal theory of the letters ap- 
parently regards them neither as iudependent sub- 
stances nor yet as mere forms, so that they are, 
as it were, the connecting-link between essence and 
form. "They are designated, therefore, as the instru- 
ments by which the real world, which consists of 
essencé and form, was produced from the Sefirot, 
which are merely formless essences. 

Im addition to the doctrine of the Sefirot and the 
letters, the theory of contrasts in nature, or of the 
syzygies (“pairs”), as they are called by the Gnos- 
tics, occupies a prominent place in the “Sefer Yezi- 

rah.” This doctrine is based on the 

Syzygies. assumption that the physical as well 
as the moral world consists of a series 

of contrasts mutually at war, yet pacified and equal- 
ized by the unity, God. "Thus in the three proto- 


types of creation the contrasting elements fire and 


water are equalized by m corresponding to this 
are the three “mothers” among the letters, the mute 
contrasting with the hissing W, and both being 
equalized by &. Seven pairs of contrasts are enu- 
merated in the life of man: life and death, peace 
and strife, wisdom and folly, wealth and poverty, 
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beauty and ugliness, fertility and sterility, lordship 
and servitude (iv. 3). From these premises the 
“Sefer Yezirah” draws the important conclusion 
that “good and evil” have no real existence, for 
since everything in nature can exist only by means 
of its contrast, a thing may be called good or evil 
according to its influence over man by the natural 
course of the contrast. The Jewish bent of the au- 
thor’s mind comes out, however, in the concession 
that as man is a free moral agent, he is rewarded or 
punished for his actions. It must be noted, on the 
other hand, that the conceptions of heaven and hell 
are foreign to the book, the virtuous man being re- 
warded by a favorable attitude of nature, while the 
wicked finds it hostile to him. Notwithstanding 
the seeming unity of the book, its system is com- 
posed of divergent elements, and the differences of 
opinion regarding it can never be harmonized so 
long asemphasis is laid on any one component rather 
than on the book asa whole. The doctrine of the 
three primordial substances is doubtless an element 
of ancient Semitie theosophy, and was probably 
adopted by the Greeks from the Semites. In the 
seventh chapter of the “ Timaeus? Plato has the fol- 
lowing statement, which is very similar to the views 
expressed in the “Sefer Yezirah ” (iii. 8): “ And thus 
God placed water between fire and earth, aud air in 
the middle . . . and connected and thus joined 
heaven so that it became sensible to touch and 
sight." Even the expression “mother” (nw) is 
found in Plato (/.c. xix.), who speaks of the * nurse"? 
of creative force. The idea of the three substances 
is likewise found in mythological form in the Mid- 
rash (Ex. R. xv. 22) and in other midrashim of 
the geonic period (Midr. Konen, in Jellinek, * B. H." 
ii. 93). 

Far more important is the similarity of the “Sefer 
Yezirah ? to various Gnostic systems, to which Grütz 
has called special attention. As the “Sefer Yezi- 
rah ” divides the Hebrew alphabet into three groups, 
so the Gnostic Marcus divided the Greek letters into 
three classes, regarded by him as fhe symbolic ema- 
nations of the three powers which include the whole 
number of the upper elements. Both systems at- 
tach great importance to the power of the combina- 

tions and permutations of the letters 

Gnostic  inexplaining the genesisand develop- 

Elements. mentofmultiplicity from unity (comp. 

Irenæus, “ Adversus Hiereses," i. 16). 
The Clementine writings present another form of 
gnosis which agrees in many points with the * Sefer 
Yezirah.” Asin the latter, God is not only the be- 
ginning but also the end of all things, so in the 
former He is the &oxy2 and ré2ogc of all that exists; 
and the Clementine writings furthermore teach that 
the spiritof God is transformed into «vsbua (= ma), 
and this into water, which becomes fire and rocks, 
thus agreeing with the “Sefer Yezirah,” where the 


spirit of God, mq" (= «vebiua), water. and fire are the 
first four iSerirot (Unhinorn, * Homilien und IHecogni- 


tionen," pp. 181-182; therocks inthe Clementine wri- 
tings correspond to the p*3aw in the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
i. 11). The remaining six Sefirot, or the limitations 
of space by the three dimensions in a twofold direc- 
tion, are also found in the Clementina, where God is 
described as the boundary of the universe and as the 


source of the six infinite dimensions (Hom. xvii. 9; 
comp. Lehman, * Die Clementinischen Schriften," p. 
977) Regarding points of contact between the 
“Sefer Yezirah” and Buddhistic doctrines see Ep- 
stein in “R. E. J.” xxviii, 101; and Rubin, * Yesod 
Mistere ha-‘Akkum,” pp. 19-20. The “dragon,” 
which plays such an important part in the astrology 
of the book, is probably an ancient Semitic figure; 
at all events its name is not Arabic, as scholars have 
hitherto assumed, but either Aramaic or possibly a 
Babylonian loan-word (A. Harkavy, “Teli Atlia,” 
reprinted from “Ben ‘Ammi,” i. 27-85). 

The essential elements of the book are characteris- 
tic of the third or fourth century ; for a work of this 
nature, composed in the geonic period, before the 
Jews had become acquainted with Arabic and Greek 
learning, could have been cast only in the form of 
Jewish gnosis, which remained stationary after the 
fourth century, if indeed it had not already become 
extinct. The date of the book, as re- 
gards its present form, resolves itself, 
therefore, into a problem of literature; 
for the contents were certainly derived from ancient 
sources. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the 'Talmudic period contains absolutely nothing to 
show how abstract philosophical questions were 
treated in Hebrew; and since, moreover, the “Sefer 
Yezirah ” contains many new expressions that are 
not found in the earlier literature, there is nothing 
to disprove that the book was written in the 
sixth century. It may be noted that Kalir, who 
certainly lived before the ninth century, used not 
only the “Sefer Yezirah,” but also the Baraita of 
Samuel, which was written about the same time. 
Saadia advanced the view (end of the preface to his 
commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah ”) that the book 
was circulated orally for a long time before it was 
reduced to writing, his statement being somewhat 
more than an excuse for his free treatment of the 
text. s 

As already stated, the date and origin of the book 
can not be definitely determined so long as there is 

no critical text of it. The editio prin- 

History of ceps (Mantua, 1562) contains two re- 
the Text. censions, which were used in the main 

. by the commentators of the book as 
early as the middle of the tenth century. The 
shorter version (Mantua IL.) was annotated by Du- 
nashibn Tamim or by Jacob b. Nissim, while Saadia 
and Donnolo wrote commentaries on the longer re- 
cension (Mantua II.). The shorter version was also 
used by most of the later commentators, such as 
Judah b. Barzillai and Nahmanides, and it was, 
therefore, published in the ordinary editions. The 
longer recension, on the other hand, was little known, 
the form given in the editio princeps of the “Sefer 
Yezirah" being probably a copy of the text found 
in Donnolo’s commentary. Inaddition to these two 


principal recensions of the text. both versions con- 


tain a number of Variant readings which bave not 
yet been examined critically. As regards the rela- 
tion of the two recensions, it may be said that the 
longer form contains entire paragraphs which are 
not found in the shorter, while the divergent ar- 
rangement of the material often modifies the mean- 
ing essentially.  Aithough the longer recension 
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doubtless contains additions and interpolations which 
did not form part of the original text, it has many 
valuable readings which seem older and better than 
the corresponding passages in the shorter version, so 
that a critical edition of the text must consider both 
recensions.: 

The history of the study of the “Sefer Yezirah " 
is one of the most interesting in the records of Jew- 
ish literature. With the exception of the Bible, 
scarcely any other book has been the subject of so 
much annotation. Aristotelians, Neoplatonists, Tal- 
mudists, and cabalists have used the book as a 
source, or at least thought they did so. Two points 
must be taken into consideration in judging the im- 
portance of the work: the influence which it exerted 
on the development of Jewish philosophy, especially 

on its mystic side, and the reputation 


Jewish whichit enjoyed for more than a thou- 
Study of sand years in most Jewish circles. 
the Book. This may best be illustrated by the 


following chronological list of authors 

who have interpreted the book or tried to do so: 
Saadia; Isaac Israeli; Dunash ibn Tamim (Jacob b. 
Nissim); Donnolo; Judah b. Barzillai; Judah ha- 
Levi; Abraham ibn Ezra; Eleazar of Worms; 
pseudo-Saadia (time and school of Eleazar); Abra- 
ham Abulatia; (pseudo-?) Abraham b. David; 
Nahmanides (although the work may be ascribed to 
him incorrectly); Judah b. Nissim of Fez; Moses 
Botarel; Moses b. Jacob ha-Goleh; Moses b. Jacob 
Cordovero; Isaac Luria; Elijah b. Solomon of 
Wilna; Isaac Haber; and Gershon Enoch b. Jacob. 
To these twenty commentators, who represent the 
period from the beginning of the tenth to the end of 
the nineteenth century and include scholars of the 
highest rank, must be added men like Hai Gaon, 
Rashi, and others who diligently studied the book. 
If Botarel's statement may be credited, many com- 
mentaries were written on the *Sefer Yezirah" in 
the geonic period. It is far more difficult, however, 
to decide how many of the opinions and doctrines 
contained in the book influenced the views of later 
Jewish thinkers. The fact that scholars of so many 
different views quoted it in support of their theo- 
ries justifies the assumption that none of them 
really based his hypotheses on it, and this view is 
adopted by most modern scholars. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that an intimate relation 
exists between the *Sefer Yezirah" and the later 
mystics, and that, although there is a marked dif- 
ference between the Cabala and the “Sefer Yezirah ” 
as regards the theory of emanations, yet the system 
laid down in the latter is the first visible link in the 
development of cabalistic ideas. Instead of the im- 
mediate creation “ex nihilo," both works postulate a 
series of emanations of mediums between God and 
the universe; and both consider God as the first cause 
only, and not as the immediate efficient cause of the 
world. Although the Sefirot of the cabalists do not 
correspond to those of the “Sefer Yezirah,” yet the 
underlying problem is identical in both. The im- 
portance of the “Sefer Yezirah” for mysticism, 
finally, lies in the fact that the speculation about 
God and man had lost its sectarian character. This 
book, which does not even mention such words as 
“Israel” and “revelation,” taught the cabalists to 


reflect on “God,” and not merely on the “Ruler of 
Israel.” 

A book of the same name, which, however, had 
nothing else in common with the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
was circulated among German mystics between the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries. Judging from 
the examples collected by Epstein in * Ha-Hoker,” 
ii. 1-5, it was a mystic and haggadic work on the 
six days of creation, and corresponded in part to the 
small Midrash Seder Rabbah de-Bereshit which was 
edited by Wertheimer (“ Batte Midrashot,” i. 1-81). 
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Berliner's Magazin, Xix, 79-83; idem, Cat. Bodl, cols. 552- 

504; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 18; Fürst, Bibl. 

Jud. i. 21-28; Bacher, Die Anfüngeder Hebrüischen Gram- 

matik, pp. 20-23, Leipsic, 1895. 

K. L. G. 


YIBBUM. See LEVIRATE MARRIAGE. 


YIGDAL: The hymn which in the various rit- 
uals shares with ADON ‘OLAM the place of honor at 
the opening of the morning and the close of the 
evening service. It is based on the thirteen ARTI- 
CLES oF Farru (usually called the Thirteen Creeds) 
formulated by Moses ben Maimon, and was written 
by Daniel ben Judah Dayyan (Zunz, “ Literatur- 
gesch." p. 507), who spent eight years in improving 
it, completing it in 1404 (S. D. Luzzatto, * Mebo,” 
p. 18). This is not the only metrical presentment 
of the Creeds; but it has outlived all others, whether 
in Hebrew or in the vernacular. <A translation is 
to be found in the Daily Prayer-Book. 

With the Ashkenazim only thirteen linesaresung, 
one for each creed; and the last, dealing with the 
resurrection of the dead, is solemnly repeated to 
complete the antiphony when the hymn is responso- 
rally sung by hazzan and congregation. The 
Sephardim, who sing the hymn in congregational 
unison throughout, use the following line as the 
fourteenth: “These be the thirteen bases of the 
Rule of Moses and the tenets of his Law.” 

“Yigdal” far surpasses “Adon ‘Olam” in the 
number of its traditional tunes and the length of 
time during which they have been traditional. In 
the Spanish ritual, in its Dutch- and English-speak- 
ing tradition, the hymn is often sung, according to the 

general Sephardic custom (comp. e.g., 

Sephardic Yan SHIMEKA), to some “represent- 
Tunes. ative” melody of the particular day. 
Thus, for example, it ischanted at the 

close of evening service on New- Year to the tune of 
‘Er SuA‘are Razon. On Friday evening the Sab- 
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YIGDAL—A (Sephardic Festival) 
Allegretto. | 


Nim - za we - en ‘et. Bloodace ey me ~- Zi - 'u - to, Other verseg 
. . similarly. 


Hazzan: Yig. - dal E - lo - him hay, we - yish - tab - bah, Nim - za, we-en ‘et 


—9— —99 —9——9-—-—————- 
ee QEMSEN IESIENUR CERE c o 


Hazzan: Me - tim ye- hay-yeh El be - rob ^ bas- do: Ba -ruk..... 'à- de ‘ad 


dim. pP 


T 
p, | ———— 
9, uoc a e — ———d 4 . e - B. 
| — Ho te — =e —|-4———e6—a—2—2— = Fo | 9 29 T ime | 
SET: - e é a” - ` e— : 


p Seas L| 


rob has - do: Ba - ruk — &- de ‘ad shem te - hil - la - to. 
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YIGDAL—D (Penitential, ‘‘South German ") 


Hazzan: Yig - dal E - lo- him hay, we - yish - tab - bah, Nim-za  we-en.... 


€—— ———9— 
E —— n oo 
e 


law.... - ke - dush - sha - to. CoNGREGATION: Kad-mon le- kol da - bar, a- sher nib- 


ee 9 cca . 
EGLI 


—»- — tang 
ra, Ri - shon we - en re - shit... le - re - - shi - to. 


YIGDAL—E (Passover) 


Hazzaw: Yig - dal E - lo- him hay, we - yish - tab- bah,.... Nim-za we- en 


= .— 


ae) ee Ur wa" 


‘at el me - zi - "u - to... Concrecation: E - had,....  we- en  ya- hid ke- 


yi - - hu- do,.... Ne‘-lam.... we -gam en sof le - ah - du -~ to..... 


^A lempo primo. 


Po @ «s Ti 
Hazzan: Me - tim ye- hay - yeh EL.... be - rob has - do: Ba - ruk ‘a - 
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dB:ous used ‘ad.... shem te- hil - la - to..... CHoig; Me - tim ye- hay - yeh 


H 8—4 a DP eS SI ES 
ruk ʻa- de... ‘ad, Ba - ruk 'à - de..... ‘ad shem te - hil - la - to. 


Yig - dal.... E - lo - him hay, we - yish...... tab - bah,......... Nim - 


mf Con spirito. 


Hazzan: Yig - dal E - lo- him hay.. we- yish - tab - bah, Nim -za we -en 


tet el me - zi - ‘a -  to.Concrecation:E-chad, we-en ya - hid... ke- 


XII.—89 


Yigdal 
Yishai ben Hezekiah 
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we-gam en sof le - ah - du - to....... 


ke -dush-sha - to. Cona.; Kad- mon le - kol da - 


— ø 9—2- 2 — ———9——àá3————— 
— e = — c. ns ——E 
T e uen — uec S Pa O eea 


sher nib - ra, Ri - shon 
bath " Yigdal” is customarily sung to the same mel- 
ody as are “Adon ‘Olam” (see Jew. Encyc. i. 206, 
melody A) and EN KELOHENU. On the three fes- 
tivals the melody here transcribed under A is the 
tune favored. Its old Spanish character is evident. 

In the Ashkenazic ritual “Yigdal,” though al- 


ways commencing the morning prayer, is not invàri-- 


ably sung at the close of the evening service on 
Sabbaths and festivals, being often, especially in 
Germany, replaced by “Adon ‘Olam.” In Po- 
lish use, however, it is more regularly employed as 
the closing hymn, while in the synagogues of north- 
western Germany, Holland, and England, where the 
Influence of the Sephardic ritual has been felt by 
that of the Ashkenazim, “ Yigdal" is considered an 
integral portion of the Sabbath and 

Ashkena- festal evening prayer; and in London 

Zic Tunes. for fully two centuries there has been 
allotted to the hymn, according to the 


occasion, a definite tradition of tunes, all of which. 


are antiphonal between hazzan and congregation. 
The most familiar of these tunes is the Friday eve- 
ning * Yigdal," transcribed here under B. It has 
passed into the repertory of the Anglican and non- 
conformist churches under the title of * Leoni " (see 
Jew. Excxc. viii. 229). It is utilized also in Ger- 
many and in some parts of Poland and Bohemia as a 
festival * Yigdal" -The melody may date from the 
sixteenth century or perhaps earlier. Next in im- 
portance comes the beautiful and plaintive air re- 
served for the solemn evenings of New-Year and 
Atonement, and introduced, in the Spirit of Ps. 
cxxxvii. 6, into the service of the Rejoicing of the 
Law. This melody, here transcribed under C, is 
constructed in the Oriental chromatic scale (EFG £f 
ABCD # E) with its two augmented seconds (sec 
Music, SvNAGOGAL), and is the inspiration of some 
Polish precentor, dating perhaps from the early six- 
teenth century, and certainly having spread west- 


we - en 


re - le - re - shi - to....... 


ward from the Slavonic region. In the German use 
of Bavaria and the Rhineland the old tradition has 
preserved a contrasting “ Yigdal" for New-Year and 
Atonement that is of equally antique character, but 
built on a diatonic scale and reminiscent of the morn- 
ing service of the day. "This interesting melody is 


here transcribed under D. 


For the evenings of the three festivals the old 
London tradition has preserved, from at least the 
early eighteenth century, three characteristic melo- 
dies, probably brought from north Germany or Bo- 
hemia. That for the Passover, here transcribed 
under E, illustrates the old custom according to 
which the precentor solemnly dwells on the last 
creed, that on the resurrection of the dead (in this 
case to a “representative ” theme common to Pass- 
over and to Purim), and is answered by the choris- 
ters with an expression of confidentassurance. The 
choral response here given received its final sha- 
ping from Mombach. The * Yigdal" for Pentecost, 
transcribed under F, is of a.solemn tone, thus stri- 
kingly contrasting with those for theother festivals. 

The tune for Tabernacles, here transcribed under 
G, displays a gaiety quiterare in synagogal melody. 
It was employed by Isaac Nathan, in 1815, as the 
air for one of Lord Byron's “Hebrew Melodies,” 
being set by him to the verses “The Wild Gazelle” 
in such a manner as to utilize the contrasting theme 
then chanted by the hazzan to the last line as in the 
Passover "^ Yigdal." Other old tunes for the hymn, 
such as the melody of Alsatian origin used on the 
“Great Sabbath” before Passover, are preserved in 
local or family tradition (comp. ZEMIRO?), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baer, Ba'al Tefillah, Nos. 2, 482-433, 160— 
162, 774, 988-993, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883: Cohen and 
Davis, Voice of Prayer and Praise, Nos. 28-29, 139-142, 195, 
London, 1899. 

A FPLC. 


YIMLOK ADONAI: The tenth and final verse 
of Ps. cxlvi., which opens the series of Halleluiah 
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Psalms that conclude the Psalter. The verse is em- 
ployed as a response at prominent points in the lit- 
urgy, and is always the concluding response in the 
Kxpvsusii. In the rite of the Ashkenazim it also 
introduces (in association with Ps. xxii. 4 [8]) the 
responsory hymns in the Keropor. In the ritual of 
the Sephardim it is chanted four times, by officiant 
and congregation alternately, before the scroll is re- 
turned to the Ark during the singing of the proces- 
sional Mizmor LE-DAWID. 
it is thus chanted is a quaint strain long preserved 
by tradition and doubtless of Peninsular origin. 


The melody to which 


also a pupil of Saadia, and was the author of a com- 
mentary on Chronicles, some fragments of which 
were united by a compiler with writings of other 
commentators, among them Judah ibn Kuraish, the 
whole being edited by Kirchheim under the title 
“Bin Kommentar zur Chronik aus dem 10. Jahr- 
hundert ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1874). There are 
extant only three fragments of Yir’am’s commen- 
tary: the first is taken from Saadia’s commentary ; 
the second is a hag gadic ex planation of certain words; 
and the third is an interpretation of the subject-mat- 
ter, as to which Yir’am is charged by the compiler 


ADONAI 


(A)—OF THE SEPHARDIM (Before the Scroll Is Returned to the Ark) 


YIMLOK 
Maestoso. 
pE Boa ems tei e II— — 
—A——e.— 
Yim - lok A - do - nai 


Sears 


lo - 


lam, - 


(B.—OF THE ASHKENAZIM (as Closing Response on Festivals) 


Maestoso, 


Among the Ashkenazim the tradition, handed down 


from the Middle Ages, was to recite “ Yimlok” in a - 


monotone, closing with the cadence of the prayer- 
motive to which the remainder of the benedictions in 
the Standing Prayer were intoned by the precentor 
(comp. Music, SynacoGaL, Prayer-Motives) But 


on the festive days on which the HALLEL is chanted . 


this monotone has long since developed into a tune- 
ful phrase shaped on the melody-ty pe of the festival 


intonation. The two strains alluded to are given 
herewith. 
A. F. L. C. 


YIR/AM OF MAGDIEL: Italian Biblical com- 
mentator; lived at Rome in the tenth century. Yi- 
ram was styled *of Magdiel" in conformity with 
the rabbinical interpretation which refers the name 
“Magdiel” (Gen. xxxvi. 43) to Rome (comp. Rashi 
adloc.). He wasa junior contemporary and perhaps 


with not having thoroughly penetrated into the 
meaning of the passage. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, i. 184. 
T. | M. SEL. 


YISHAI (JESSE) BEN HEZEKIAH: Exi- 
larch of Damascus toward the end of the thirteenth 
century. He was a very prominent defender of 
the writings of Maimonides against the attacks of 
the anti-Maimonists. Thus, when he was informed 
of the agitation of the mystic Solomon Petit against 
the “ Moreh,” he warned him, under the penalty of 
the ban, to cease vilifying Maimonides. Solomon 
Petit paid no heed to the threats of Yishai, and the 
latter convoked several rabbis, among them those 
of Safed, and in the month of Tammuz, 1286, wrote 
a formal excommunication of the agitator of Acre 
and his followers (see “Kerem Hemed,” iii. 169 et 


Yishar Koheka 
Yizhak b. Eleazar 
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seg., Where Yishai’s letter is published; Halberstam, 
in Kobak’s “Jeschurun,” vi. 66, however, declares 
that the year was 1291). The letter of excommuni- 
cation was stampéd with the seal of the exilarch, 
representing a crouching lion with a hand raised 
over its head, and was signed by Yishai and twelve 
rabbis. It declared that whoever was in possession 
of any writing hostile to Maimonides should deliver 
it immediately to David Maimuni or to his son, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the sources mentioned by F. Lazarus, 
in Brill’s Jahrb. x. 51; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 681; 
Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 158, 166-167, note 8. 
Je M. SEL. 
YISHAR KOHEKA (“May thy strength be 
firm”): A frequent exclamation and expression of 
thanks. The first part of the formula is derived by 
Levy and Kohut from “yashar” = "to be firm or 
healthy." The phrase occurs in the Talmud in the 


Hebrew form * yishar koheka " (Shab. 87a) and in the 
Aramaic form * yishar heylak” (Shab. 58a, 62b; Lam. 
R. 52b; Gen. R. 54), and is now used, for example, asa 
response to the preacher after the sermon, to the haz- 
zan after the prayer, and to the priest after the priestly 
blessing, while it serves as a formula of thanks also. 


A. S. O. 


YISRAEL NOSHA:': A hymn composed by 
an early medieval writer named Shephatiah (Zunz, 
“Literaturgesch.” p. 235), and forming the pizmon, 
or chief responsory verses, in the selihot of one of 
the mornings in the week preceding the New-Year 
festival. It is chanted on the Monday in the Polish 
use and on the Tuesday in the German. The initial 
verse is employed also in the N&'rLAnH service of the 
former ritual. The melody is of particular interest 
as one of the few metrical airs of medieval German 


YISRAEL NOSHA* 


Moderato. 
af 
N. German. 
Polish. 
S. Russian. 


XN Pam — 
——— .—— 9— -e—s—g— 4. —3— 


yiw-wa-she-'u mi- 


Gam ha- yom 


From Thy throne 
cres. 


tion, 


su - pem - - nal: As Thou 
| : Í 
pe —— 
Zs- ae 
g Hol e E Oe 
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se - li - 


ha - ra - 


origin which were constructed in scales of an East- 
ern character. Such were more familiar to those 
Jews resident in the region of the Greek Church, 


who came under the influence of the Byzantine. 


rather than of the Roman plain-song. The melody 
exists in four parallel variants. In the English 
tradition the singing of the first verse in the closing 
service of the Day of Atonement has led to the 
modification of the concluding phrases of the tune 
by attraction into the melody employed for several 
other hymns similarly used in that service (comp. 
Nr'ILAH [Hymn Tunes] and see "The Voice of 
Prayer and Praise,” No. 286, London, 1899). Of the 
other traditional forms of the air, that used in north- 
ern Germany appears nearest to the original It 
falls in the key of the dominant of the minor scale, 
recalling the fourth Byzantine mode (in the vari- 
ety entitled Aéyero¢; comp. Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
“Etudes sur la Musique Ecclésiastique Grécque "). 
In the Polish and South-Russian traditions the con- 
sistent sharpening of the leading note of the minor, 
so familiar in Hungarian Gypsy melody, brings 
the tonality into a form of the Oriental chromatic 
mode (see Music, SyNAGOGAL) and lends the air the 
wailing plaintiveness favored by the Jews of north- 


eastern Europe. 
A. F. L. C. 


* YIZHAK (ISAAC): Tanna of the early post- 
Hadrianic period (2d cent. c.E.); a halakic exegete 
whose Biblical exegesis mostly belongs to the Me- 
kilta and the Sifre. Inthe Tosefta he transmits say- 
ings in the name of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (Ter. i. 1, 
15; ii. 5). He was a disciple of Ishmael, but asso- 
ciated also with the pupils of Akiba, with one of 
whom, named Nathan, he originated a halakah (Mek., 
Ex. xii. 2). He was also intimate with Jonathan 
and with the proselyte sons of Judah in the yeshi- 
bah of Simeon ben Yohai (Gen. R. xxxv. ; M. K. 9a; 
Pesik. 87b).- Of his non-halakic exegeses may be 
mentioned: on Ex. xii 7: “The blood upon the 
doors at Passover shall serve the Egyptians as tor- 
tures for their souls? (Mek.); on Ex. xx. 9: “Count 
the days of the week after the Sabbath” (/.c.); on 
Deut. xiv. 11: “Unclean birds are called £y, while 
clean are called either yy or NDY” (Sifre); on Ezek. 
i.: *The paragraph treating of the chariot of God 


DNA NEGLI DEM dM M ED M E LL 
. * Through a misunderstanding a number of Talmudic au- 
thorities named *' Isaac ” were not treated under that heading ; 
they are here entered under the transliterated Hebrew form of 
the name. 


extends to the word 5pwn only” (Hag. 18a). Another 
of his sayings is: “The prayer in need is adapted to 
all occasions” (R. H. 18a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. ii. 8387-399; Weiss, Einlei- 
tung zur Mekilta, p. 33, Vienna, 1863; Frankel, Hodegetica 


^ 4n Mischnam, p. 203, note 3. 


J. S. O. 


YIZHAK BAR ADDA: Palestinian amora of 
uncertain period. He interpreted Ps. xcii. 13 as 
meaning that even as the shade of the palm.tree 
extends far and wide, so shall the reward of the 
pious extend to the future world (Shoher Tob to Ps. 
xcii.; Gen. R. xl., beginning). With reference to 
Ps. lvii. 9, he said that David procured an eolian 
harp in order that its tones might awaken him for 
midnight prayer (Ber. 4a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 767 and note 7. 
J. S. O. 
YIZHAK HA-BABLI: Palestinianamora. His 

period is unknown. Two haggadot of his are ex- 

tant. The king Melchizedek, who went to meet 

Abraham, was called Salem, says Yizhak, because 

he was perfect; that is, he had early submitted to 

circumcision (Gen. R. xliii. 7). With reference to 

Jacob’s promise, the amora interprets the words 

“Which my lips have uttered, and my mouth hath 

spoken when I was in trouble” (Ps. lxvi. 14) by 

saying that one makesea vow when in need, in order 

to keep the commandments of the Torah (Gen. R. 

lxx. 1; Midrash Shemuel ii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 209, iii. 768. 

J. 
YIZHAK OF CARTHAGE: In an edition of 
the Pesikta Rabbati by Buber (xiv. 64a) occurs the 
word ‘pw p, written incorrectly for *p"1Dp-— 
karadðíkn (“ punishment,” “penance”). Buber, how- 
ever, in his preface (p. 80) attempts to identify this 
with the name of one Yizhak of Carthage mentioned 
in Ber. 29a; but according to Bacher such a person 
neverexisted, The confusion may have arisen from 
the fact that Yer. Ber. 8a and Ta‘an. 63c mention 
an Abba of Carthage who transmitted in the name 
of R. Yizhak, — 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 218, 225. 

J. S. O 

YIZHAK B. ELEAZAR OF CZESAREA : 
Palestinian amora of the fourth century. He was 
a teacher of law in the old synagogue of Cæsarea, 
where he was so loved by pupils and friends that. 


~ 


Yizhak b. Eleazar 
Yizhak Nappaha 
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Jacobof Kefar Nibburaya placed him as high in this 
synagogue as is God Himself in the Temple of Zion 
(Yer. Bik. 65d; Midrash Shemuel vii. 6). The fol- 


lowing halakic decisions of his may be mentioned:. 
one concerning sale and purchase, rendered to his. 


pupil Hoshaiah b. Shammai (Yer. M. K. 81b); 
another on religious law in a case referred to him by 
Samuel bar Abdimi (Yer. Shab. 16d); a ruling con- 
cerning fraud (Suk. 35b); instruction in regard to 
the writing of a letter of divorce (B. B. 1684); hala- 
kic deduction to the effect that, although a tithe of 
dates need not be rendered, honey made from them 
must be tithed (Yer. Bik. 63d); decision concerning 
maritallaw (Yer. Kid. 63b); regarding signs for de- 
tecting murder upon finding a corpse (Yer. Naz. 
57d); and a halakah concerning the lifting of the 
terumah (Yer. Dem. 26b). He appears as a tradi- 
tionist of Jeremiah (Lev. R. xxxiii. 2) and of Nah- 
man bar Jacob (Yer. Shab. 9a), and was famed for 
his gastronomical art (Lam. R. to iii. 17; Yer. Ber. 
61c; Yer. Hag. 78a). He gives examples of the 
ban from the Mishnah (Yer. M. K. 81a), and a pre- 
scription in accordance with them (Yer. Ta‘an. 
69b). 

In the vicinity of Cæsarea is a cliff extending into 
the sea. One dayas Yizhak was walking along this 
cliff he saw a large bone on the ground, and tried 
several times to cover it with earth, so that no one 
should stumble over it; but his efforts were unsuc- 
cessful, as the bone became uncovered as fast as he 
heaped the earth upon it. He accordingly consid- 
ered the bone to bean instrument of God, and waited 
patiently to see what would happen. Soon after- 
ward an imperial messenger named Veredarius came 
that way, stumbled on the bone, and died as a re- 
sult of his fall; this messenger had been sent to 
Cæsarea bearing malicious edicts against the Jews 
(Gen. R. x. 7; Lev. R. xxii. 4; Num. R. xviii. ; Eccl. 
R. to v. 8). In answer to a question as to how it 
came about that two great prophets like Jeremiah 
and Daniel should suppress attributes of God which 


had been given Him by Moses himself, he said that 
these prophets knew that God was a lover of truth, 


and that any dissimulation on their part would have 
been punishable (Yer. Ber. 18c; Meg. 74c). He 
made a comparison between wisdom and humility 
(Yer. Shab, 3c); and he explained the expression 
'"3eyon in Gen. xxv. 80 by a comparison with the 
insatiability of Rome, saying that Esau sat like a 
camel with jaws wide open and that Jacob had to 
fill his mouth with food (Pesik. R. xvi. ; Pesik. 59a). 
Yizhak, moreover, connected the expression not" 
in Gen. xxvii. 41 with the word * senator," in order 
more clearly to express Rome's hatred of Judah 
(Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 39c). 

Yizhak must be distinguished from an amora of 
the same name who lived half a century earlier, and 
in whose house Hiyya bar Abba, Ammi, and Yizhak 
Nappaha used to assemble to study (Hag. 26a; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 24a; M. K. 20a). This earlier amora deliv- 
ered a funeral address at the death of Johanan (M. 
K. 25b; but see Bacher [“ Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 718, 
note 4] for different version). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 10/a; Heilprin. Seder ha- 

Dorot, ti. 238; Bacher, 4g. Pal. Amor. iii. SER 

J. : 


YIZHAK BEN HAKOLA: Palestinian amora 
of the third century. He was a contemporary of 
Joshua ben Levi and Johanan, and belonged to the 
school of Eleazar ben Pedat. He transmitted hala- 
kot in the names of Abba ben Zabda, Judah II. 
(Yer. ‘Er. 24d), Hezekiah (‘Orlah i. 2), and Simeon 
(Yer. Suk. i., end; Ket, ii. 8), There has been pre- 
served a haggadah by him dealing with the quarrel 
between the shepherds of Abimelech and those of 
Abraham, and with the settlement of the dispute 
(Gen. R. liv., end). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 109, ii. 206, iii. 588- 

589; Frankel, Mebo, 107a; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 238. 

J. | S. O. 

YIZHAK BEN HIYYA THE SCRIBE: 
Palestinian amora of the fourth century; contem- 
porary of Mani. He was well known as a scribe, 
and was the author of a halakah in which he asserted 
that Torah scrolls might be written on various 
parchments, but that this rule did not apply in the 
case of tefillin and mezuzot (Yer. Meg. p. vic). In 
the name of Johanan he transmitted a halakah rela- 
ting to the marriage law (Yer. Yeb. 14a). Three 
other haggadot by him have been preserved: (1) on 
the future fate of the good and the wicked (Gen. 
R. lxiv. 4); (2) explaining why Saul did not consult 
the Urim and Thummim instead of the witch of 
En-dor (Lev. R. xxvi. 7; Midr. Shemuel xxiv. 6); 
and (8) setting forth that the Torah is compared to 
the tree of life (Prov. iii. 18) because it is equal 
in value to all living men (Midr. Shoher Tob to 
Ps. i. 19). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Aq. Pal. Amor. iii. 449 (note 8), 716- 
717 ; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 241. 8.0 
J. s: ; 


YIZHAK BAR JOSEPH: Palestinian amora 
of the third and fourth centuries. He was a pupil 
of Abbahu and of Johanan, and transmitted almost 
entirely in the name of the latter. It is related that 
he was once about to be killed by a spirit to which 
he was speaking, when a cedar-tree saved him 
(Sanh. 101a; Rashi on the passage). It was said to 


be due to him that the Samaritans were declared to 


be a heathen people, the following narrative being 
told in this connection: “ Yizhak was once sent into 
the Samaritan district to purchase wine, and met 
there an old man who told him that no one in that 
region observed thelaws. The amora returned with 
this report to Abbahu, and the latter, together with 
Ammi and Assi, declared the Samaritans to be 
heathens” (Hul. 6a; comp. also Rashi and the Tosa- 
fot on the passage). 

In his teacher’s company Yizhak often visited 
Usha, by whom the takkanot were enacted; and he 
attended lectures in a yeshibah in that city (Kid. 50a; 
Pes. 72a). . It was he who brought most of these 
takkanot to the knowledge of the Babylonians; he 
was in fact one of the most prominent intermediaries 
between Palestine and Babyloniain matters pertain- 
ing to religious decisions, and was greatly respected 
in the latter country, being on terms of intimate 
friendship with Abaye (Ber. 42b). 

Thirteen halakic decisions transmitted by Yizhak 
in the name of Johanan have been preserved: re- 
garding circumcision on Yom Kippur (Yeb, 64b); 
onan undecided question (Shab. 45b); on the differ- 
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ence between Palestine and Babylonia with reference 
to 'erub (Er. 22a); on the halizah (Yeb. 104a); on 
the testimony of two witnesses beforea court of law 
(Sanh. 4a); five sentences regarding terefah (Iul. 
432); on sexual intercourse (Niddah 65b); on sacri- 
fices (Tem. 262); and on the gall and liver of slaugh- 
tered animals (Hul. 48a). He transmitted also three 
halakic maxims in the name of Yannai: two on the 


custom of washing the hands (Hul. 105b) and one 


on Nazir (Naz. 42b). 

In addition to his occasional journeys in Palestine 
in the company of Abbahu, Yizhak is once mentioned 
as undertaking a journey to Babylonia, where he 
associated with Abaye, as well as with Rabin and 
Pappa, the sons-in-law of Yizhak Nappaha (Hul. 
110a). Yizhak relates that Judah I. had a private 
entrance to his yeshibah in order to spare his pu- 
pils the inconvenience of rising when he entered 
(Men. 88a). i 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 420; ii. 96,2113 iii. 
99. 402, 520; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 240. 
J. : S. OQ. 


|. YIZHAK BAR JUDAH: Babylonian amora 
of the fourth century; a junior contemporary of 
Ulla. He was educated at his father's house in 
Pumbedita; and once when Ulla visited there the 
latter expressed displeasure at the fact that Yizhak 
was not yet married (Kid. 71b). Yizhak was once 
told by his father to go to Nehardea in order to see 
how Ulla pronounced the Habdalah benediction at 
the elose of the Sabbath; but Yizhak sent Abaye 
in his place, and for so doing was severely repri- 
 manded by his father (Pes. 104b). Yizhak was a 
pupil of various scholars. First he attended the 
lectures of Rabbah (Sheb. 36b), and later those of 
Rami bar Hama, whom he soon left in order to 
study under R. Sheshet, Rami bitterly reproaching 
him for the slight. Among Yizhak’s nearest 
friends and companions may be mentioned Aha bar 
Hana; Samuel, son of Rabbah bar bar Hana (Sheb. 
86b); and Rami bar Samuel. 

EBisrioGRAPHY- Bacher. Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 299; Heilprin, 


Heder fia-DVorot, it. 72b. 


J. S. O. 


YIZHAK OF MAGDALA: Palestinian amora 
of the third century. He engaged in various mid- 
rashic controversies. 
Levi concerning I Kings vii. 50 (Cant. R. on iii. 
10), and another with Kahana concerning Joseph's 
abstention from wine after his imprisonment by his 
brothers (Shab. 189a; Gen. R. xcii., xcviii) With 
reference to the saying that the curse inflicted upon 
the world consists in the bringing forth of gnats, 
flies, and other insects, Yizhak states that even these 
creatures are of use in the world (Gen. R. v. 9). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, i. 443, ii. 448, Til. 


588; A. Perles, in Bet Talmud, i. 158; Heilprin, Seder ha- 


. Dorot, p. 241a. 
J. 5. O. 


. YIZHAK BEN MARYON: Palestinian amora 
of the third century; contemporary of Eleazar ben 
Pedat (Yer. Suk. 58a). He transmitted some hag- 
gadic maxims in the names of Hanina (Eccl. R. 
ix. 12) and Jose ben Hanina (Pesik. 99a). With 
reference to Gen. ii. 4 and 8 he remarked that since 


Among them was one with. 


God is proud of His creation, no one may venture to 
find fault with it (Gen. R. xii. on xv. 5). Comment- 
ing on II Sam. xx. 21, he states that he who of- 
fends a great man is just as guilty as he who offends 
the king himself (Eccl. R. on ix. 18). Other hag- 
gadic maxims of his have been preserved as fol- 
lows: on Gen. xxxi. 36 and I Sam. xx. 1 (Gen. R. 
Ixxiv. 10); on Ezek. xxi. 21 (Shoher Tob to Ps. 
lxxviii. 19); on Job ii. 4 (Eccl. R. to iii. 9); and 
on Ruth ii. 14 (Lev. R. xxxiv. 8). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 10, 286, 327, 427; 
iii. 589-591; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p. 241a. 
J. S. O. 
YIZHAK BAR NAHMAN: Palestinian 
amora of the third century; a friend of Jacob bar 
Idi, together with whom he officiated as poor-law 
commissioner (Yer. Shek. 49a). The two friends 
often engaged in halakic controversies (Yer. Shab. 
14d) Yizhak twice transmits sayings by Joshua 
ben Levi on the conversion of purchased slaves, 
Ze‘era having addressed a question to him on this 
point (Yer. Yeb. 8d). He had a dispute with Ab- 
dima of Haifa concerning some question of religious 
law (Yer. Niddah 50a), and also engaged in a con- 
troversy with Simeon ben Pazzi (Meg. 28a). Ja- 
cob bar Aha transmits a saying in his name (Yer. 
Yob. 12a). l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i., ii., iii.; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 241a. 
J. : | BS. O. 
YIZHAK NAPPAHA: Palestinian amora of 
the third and fourth centuries. Heis found under the 
name “Nappaha” only in the Babylonian Talmud, 
not in the Palestinian. Asa haggadist he stands in 
the foremost rank of his contemporaries. In the 
Babylonian Talmud he is identified with various 
other Yizhaks (Pes. 113b), and since that was due 
to the arbitrary action of a later amora, the real 
name of his father can no longer be determined. 
As regards the name “ Nappaha” (the smith), there 
had been an older Yizhak of the same name, 
who was rich and who is said to have owned five 
courts in Usha; it has not yet been possible. how- 
ever, to ascertain any relationship between the two, 
and if the elder was an ancestor of this Yizhak, 
the latter could well have inherited the name with- 
out ever having practised the trade. In the later 
midrashic literature he is called Yizhak Nappaha, 
whereas the older works call him only R. Yizhak. | 
Although he was a pupil of Johanan, his associa- 
tions with the latter are indicated in only one pas- 
sage (B. M. 24b), which tells of his once appearing 
before Johanan. As a traditionist of the haggadah 
of Johanan, he appears only in the 
Relations Babylonian Talmud (Ber. 62b) He 
with was in Babylonia only temporarily, 
Johanan. probably soon after the death of Jo- 
hanan; and while there he visited in 
the house of the exilarch (M. K. 24b), together with 
Sheshet (75. 24b) and Joseph (R. H. 3b; Shab. 52b). 
Raba quoted in his name (Ber. 32a; Tem. 15a); but 
sometimes tradition maintains that it is uncertain 
whether the sayings originated with Yizhak or with 
Raba (Sanh: 94a; Ned. 39a; Naz. 23b). Rabbin bar 
Adda also cites in his name (Ber, 6a; Pes. Sb). His 


Yizha 


Yizhak Nappaha 
ki 


home was originally in Cæsarea, but he afterward 
went to Tiberias to live. He associated intimately 
with Ammi, with whom he often discussed halakic 
questions (Sotah 34a; Men. 11b; Hag. 26a; Ber. 41a; 
Yoma 42b); and together they sometimes rendered 
decisions in matters pertaining to religious law (Hul. 
48b; Ned. 57b; Ber. 972). Yizhak, Abbahu, and 
Hanina bar Pappai constituted a board of judges 
(Ket. S4b; ‘Ab. Zarah 29b; Ber. 38a, b; B. K. 
117b; Git. 29b) Helbo referred to Yizhak two 
liturgical questions addressed to him from Galilee: 
the first question heanswered immediately ; the sec- 
ond he expounded publicly in the seminary (Git. 
60a). A thesis on the creation of light, formulated 
anonymously, was made public by R. Yizhak (Gen. 
R. iii., beginning). He also engaged in haggadic dis- 
cussions with the celebrated Levi (Gen. R. xix. 14; 
Pesik. R. xxiii., beginning; Ber. 4a ; Yer. Ta'an. 65b); 
with Abba b. Kahana (Gen. R. xliii. 7; Lev. R. ii. 
1; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xlix. 1); with Aha (Pesik. R. 
Xv.; Gen. R. v. 7; Yer. Pe'ah 15d); and with Hiyya 
bar Abba (Lev. R. xx. 7; Pesik. R. xxii.) Among 
those who transmitted in the name of Yizhak were 
the famous halakist Haggai, the latter's sons Jon- 
athan and Azariah (Gen. R. xxii. 18, x1. 6; Midr. 
Shemuel xxii., end), and Luliani ben Tabrin (Gen. 
h. passim ; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxiv. 4; Yer. Meg. 
Oc). 

That Yizhak was a great authority on the Hala- 
kah, as well as on the Haggadah, is shown by an 
anecdote which is told and'according to which Ammi 
and Assi would not let him speak, because the one 
wished to hear Halakah and the other Haggadah 
(B. K. 60b). So after telling them the celebrated story 
of the man who had two wives, one of whom pulled 
out all his white hairs because she was young, 
whereas the other extracted his black hairs because 
she was old, R. Yizhak presented to them a hagga- 
dah with a halakic background, in order to satisfy 
both at the same time. Yizhak, however, devoted 
himself to the Haggadah with more zeal, because 
he regarded it as a necessity in the adverse circum- 
stances of the Jews. 'f'he poverty of the Palestin- 
ians had increased to such an extent that people no 
longer waited for the harvest, but ate the green ears 
of wheat (Gen. R. xx. 24); consequently they were 
in need of comfort and refreshment of soul (Pes. 
101b)  Yizhak tried to make his lectures as effect- 
ive as possible, and they show hin: to have been an 
unusually forceful rhetorician and a skilful exegete. 

Yizbak's haggadic material may be divided ac- 
cording to contents into the following four groups: 
I. Proverbs and dicta: concerning sins (Suk. 52a, 
b; Hag. 16a; Kid. 81a; Der. 25a; R. H. 16b; Yoma 
81a; D. B. 9b; Pes. 190b); concerning the relation 
of man to God (Ned. 32a; Sotah 48b; 
Ruth R. i. 2); on the relation of man to 
his fellow beings (D. M. 42a; Meg. 
28a; B. K. 98a); concerning prayer 
(Pes. 181a; Lev. R. xxx. 8; Midr. Shemuel i. 7; R. 
H. 16b; Yer. Kid. 61b; Yer. Ned. 41b); concerning 
study and the Law (Pes. 1938, b; Meg. 6b; Lev. R. 
ii 1; Sanh. 21b, 24a; Hul. 91a; Yoma 77a); con- 
cerning Israel (Pes. 165a; Gen. R. Ixiii. 8); concern- 
ing the nations (Esther R. i. 10; Lev. R. i. 14; Ex. 
R. xxxviii. 8); concerning Jerusalem (Pesik. R. xli. 


His 
Sayings. 
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1; Pes. 6a). II. Exegesis: general (Sanh. 82a, 89a, 
95b; Tem, 16a; Yer, R, H. 57c; Gen, R. liii. 20; 
Hul. 91b; Sotah 48b; B. B. 16a); halakic (Ber. 18b; 
Git. 59b; Pes. 831b; Yoma 77a; Yer. Sotah 17a); Bib- 
lical personages (Gen. R. xxxiv. 11, xxxix. 7, lviii. 
7; Yeb. 64a); Biblical narratives (Sotah 34a; Deut. 
R. xi. 2; B. B. 91a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. vii. 18; Sanh. 
100b; Men. 58b; Esther R. iii. 9; Pesik. R. xxxv. 1). 
III. Homileties (Gen. R. xix. 6, xxxviii. 7; Sanh. 
96a; D. M. 87a; Yer. Sotah 17b ; Ex, R. xliii. 4; Sanh, 
102a; Ber. 63b; Eccl. R. iii. 19; Tem. 16a; Yer. 
Ta‘an, 65b; Hor. 10b). IV. Proems (Gen. R. iii. 1, 
lix. 2, Ixv. 7; Pes. 101b; Ex. R. xxxii. 5; Lev. R. 
xii. 2); maxims (Gen. R. lvi. 1; Deut. R. ii. 27; 
Lev. R. xxxiv. 8); similes (Yer. R. H. 57b; Lev. 
R. v. 6; Ex. R. xv. 16; Yer. Ber. 18a; B. B. 74b); 
Messianic subjects (Eccl. R. i. 11; Deut. R. i. 19; 
‘Ab. Zarah 8b); eschatology (Lev. R. xiii. 8; Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. xlix. 1; Shab. 152a; B. M. 88b). 
According to the unanimous testimony of several 
writers of the tenth century, the gaon Hai b. David 
ascribed to Yizhak Nappaha the calculation of the 

Rabbinite calendar. The only fact known concern- 

ing Yizhak's family isthat his daughter married the 

Babylonian amora Pappa (Hul. 110a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 205-295: Frankel, 
Mebo, pp. 106b-107a; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., s.v.; S. 
Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, ii. 148-151; Al-Kirkisani, 
ed. Harkavy, in Publ. Kaiserliche Russische Archceolo- 
gische Gesellschaft, 1891, vii. 293; Weiss, Dor, iii. 98 et seq. 
J. S. O. 
YIZHAK BEN PARNAK : Palestinian amora 

of uncertain period. Heis namedasthe author of an 

apocryphal work entitled p3rao 1235 [3 pnx* ^» pry, 
which describes the events that take place at the 
death of a human being. When a man is dying 
three angels come to his bedside—the angel of death, 
the recording angel, and the guardian angel; and 
these three review his entire life. If he has been a 
pious man, three more angels appear; and while the 
struggle with death is going on one of these angels 
recites Isa. lvii. 1, the second 2d. lvii. 9, and the 
third čb. lviii. 8. At last four more angels descend 
to the bedside; and when the dying man cries out 
to the earth to help him, the first angel answers him 
with the words of Ps. xxiv. 1; when he implores 
the aid of his relatives, the second angel recites Ps. 

xlix. 8 (A. V. 7); when he turns to his money for 

solace, the third angel answers him with Ps. xlix. 9 

(A. V. 8); and when heappeals to his good deeds, the 

fourth angel recites Isa. lviii. 8. "There is clearly 

some influence here of the Buddhist legend of “The 

Three Friends " (comp. * Barlaam and Josaphat," ed. 

Jacobs, Appendix). Yizhak's father, Parnak, trans- 

mitted in the name of Johanan (Gen. R. liii., end; 

M. K. 9a; Shab. 14a; B. M. 85a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 219, note 3: iii. 
167—108; Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, v. 48-49, Vienna, 1873. 


J. S. O. 

YIZHAR BAR REDIFA: Palestinian amora 
of the fourth century; the transmitter of the hag- 
gadah of R. Ammi (Lev. R. xii., beginning; Ex. R. 
xlii., end; Yer. Shek. 48a; Ex. R. iii. to Ex. iii. 14). 
He once requested the amora Jeremiah to decide a 
question, but received only an evasive reply (Yer. 
Sheb. 89a). He was the author of several explana- 
tions of the stories concerning Samson (Sotah 9b). 
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Yizhak 


Especial mention should be made of his interpreta- 
tion of the word n3b3yn in Isa. iii. 16, which he 
derives from the Greek éx: (“serpent”), saying: 
"'The women used to place myrrh and balsam in 
their shoes, and when meeting young men in the 
streets they stamped their fect so that a strong odor 
arose which awakened evil impulses in the youths, 
as though they were under the influence of a ser- 
pent's poison ” (Shab. 63b). 

Yizhak transmitted dissertations on the salvation 
of the tribe of Benjamin, with reference to Judges 
xxi, 7 (B. B. 116a); on the list of idolatrous priests 
referred to in Hosea xiii. 2 (Sanh. 62a); on the pro- 
nunciation of the words “ Praised be the name of His 
glorious kingdom " (3 "w'3) after the “Shema‘” 
(Pes. 56a); on the act of rising when the name of 
God is uttered, as deduced from Judges iii. 20 (Sanh. 
60a); and on the assumption of the sex of an ex- 
pected child, with reference to Lev. xii. 2 (Ber. 60a; 
Niddah 25b, 81a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 518, note 1; ii. 151, 


note 6; iii. 719-720; Rabbinoviez, Dikduke Soferim, ix. 169; 
Heilprin, Seder hà-Dor ot, ii. 241: Frankel, Mebo, pp. 90a, 
1b 


J. S. O. 


YIZHAK BEN SAMUEL BEN MARTA: 
Babylonian amora of the third and fourth centuries. 
He was a pupil of R. Nahman, to whom he directed 
questions relating to sacrifice (Men. 81a) and to dif- 
ferentiation between sanctified and unsanctified 
things (Hul. 352). In the name of Rab he trans- 
mitted sayings relating to the presentation of letters 
of divorce (Git. 18a, 63b), and to Rab’s method of 
pronouncing the Sabbatical benediction (Pes. 166a). 
Rabbah transmitted sayings of Yizhak’s (Meg. 16b); 
Ze'era addressed him as * Rabbenu” (Hul. 80b); and 
Rami bar Hama directed a question to him (2b. 35a). 
Yizhak once met Simlai in Nisibis, where he heard 
the latter denounce the free use of oil among the 
Jews; and he later furnished a report of this denunci- 
ation (‘Ab. Zarah 86a; comp. Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 41d). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 569; Heilprin, 


Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 239-240. 

J. S. O. 

YIZHAK BEN TABLAI: Palestinian amora 
of the fourth century ; a contemporary of Jacob ben 
Zabdai and Helbo, together with both of whom he 
was called upon to decide a question of religious law 
(Yer. Niddah 50a). When asked whether the law 
of Demai applied to the Syrian leek, he was unable 
to decide the question by himself, and had to seek 
the advice of R. Jose (Yer. Dem. 22d); and on another 
occasion, when a question relating to the divorce law 
was, addressed to him, he had to refer it to Eleazar 
(Yer. Kid. 63c). A tradition handed down from the 
above-mentioned Eleazar was differently transmitted 
by the amoraim Jonah and Jose (Yer. Sheb. 38d). 

In the Babylonian Talmud (Pes. 113b) Yizhak has 
been identified with five other amoraim of similar 
name, but this has been refuted by Bacher, who dis- 
provedalso the allegation of S. Krauss that the names 
xSon and yban are identical. The Babylonian Tal- 
mud (Ned. 81b) mentions Yizhak as the transmitter 
of an interpretation of Mal. iii. 20. Tohimis ascribed 
also the haggadic explanation identifying the name 
nnd with the Temple; "with referenco to the paro- 


nomasia on mond and "355, which latter word, mean- 
ing “to make white,” has been used with regard to 
the Temple in thesenseof “atone.” - Yizhak was the 
author, moreover, of haggadot on Deut. xxix. 10and 
Josh. x.4 (Midr. Tan. to Deut. xxix.) and of a hag- 
gadah comparing Israel to the stubborn princess (Pe- 
sik. R. xxviii.; Midr. Teh. to Ps. exxxviii. 5). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 720—722 ;. idem, 
Ag. Tan. i. 26, note 2; S. Krauss, Lehnworter, i. 77, 246; 
pees Mebo, p. 107 : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, pp. 237- 
J: S. O. 
YIZHAK BEN ZE‘ERA: Palestinian amora of 
the fourth century. He interpreted the word mix 
in Ps. xix. 6, in connection with Gen. xviii. 11, as 
signifying that the descending sun resembles a drop 
of blood not larger than a mustard-seed (Lev. R. 
xxxi. 9. He is credited also with an interpretation 
of a verse of the Song of Solomon (vii. 10); but some 
confusion exists with regard to the name, that of 
Bar Nazira occurring instead of his in some pas- 
sages (Yeb. 97a; Bek. 81b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. PUE i. 
722; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p. 24 
J. 


121, note 1; iii. 
5. O. 

YIZHAKI. See Rasu. 

YIZHAKI, ABRAHAM: Turkish Talmudist; 
lived at Salonica toward the end of the sixteenth 
century. He was dayyan under Rabbi Solomon ha- 
Levi, after whom Yizhaki signed third under a de- 
cision issued in 1597, and second under a decision of 
1598. Yizhaki was the author of the work * Ahot 
Ketannah,” which is quoted in Joseph Almosnino’s 
“‘Edut bi-Yehosef" (i, No. 54) and in Hasdai 
Perahya’s “Torat Hesed” (No. 65), and printed at 
the end of Jacob Hagiz’s *Halakot Ketannot,” and 
which is erroneously ascribed by Heilprin (“Seder 
ha-Dorot,” iii., s.v.) to Michael b. Moses ha-Kohen. 
It is a work in four parts on the laws relative to the 


“get” of a minor, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 34, No. 616; 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 30; Michael, Or ha-Huyyim, 
NO. 141. 

J. M. SEL. 


YIZHAKI, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID: Pal- 
estinian rabbi and anti-Shabbethaian; born in 1661; 
died at Jerusalem June 10, 1729; on his mother's 
side a grandson of Abraham Azulai. He was a 
pupil of Moses Galante, and was in his turn the 
teacher of Moses Hagiz. Yizhakiwas prominent in 
opposition to the followers of Shabbethai Zebi, and 
exhorted the rabbis of Smyrna to investigate the 
writings of Miguel Cardoso. He signed the letter 
of excommunication launched against Nehemiah 
Hayyun by the rabbinate of Jerusalem in 1708. 
Later, Yizhaki was sent to Europe to collect con- 
tributions, and when at Constantinople he wrote a 
preface to Jacob Sason’s * Bene Ya‘akob.” In 1711 
he arrived at Leghorn, where he agitated strongly 
against Hayyun; and he did the same at Amster- 
dam in the following year, together with Zebi Ash- 
kenazi. On his way back to Jerusalem in 1714 Yiz- 
haki passed through Constantinople, where he joined 
the other rabbis in the excommunication of Hay yun. 

Of Yizhaki’s works, only the “Zera* Abraham,” 
responsa on the four Turim, was published (vol. i., 
on Orah Hay yim and Yoreh De'ah, Smyrna, 17338; vol. 
ii., on Eben ha ‘Ezer and Hoshen Mishpat, Constan- 


| Yizidro 
Yoma 


tinople, 1782). His other works are: “Iggeret Shib- 
bukin ” and “ Ketobet Ka‘akea‘,” both on Hayyun’s 
heresies; à work on Maimonides’ “ Yad”; and no- 
velle on the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 80; Gratz, Gesch. 
Sd ed., x. 311, 817, 320; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 78; Michael, Or 


ha-Hayyim, No. 81. 
J M. SEL. 


YIZIDRO (YSIDRO) ABRAEAM GAB- 
BAI. See GABBAIL. 


YOD (*): Tenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The name seems to be connected with “ yad,” mean- 
ing “hand”; the Phenician “ yod” remotely resembles 
ahandin form. The letter is a palatal semivowel, 
identical in sound with the English “y.” Preceded 
by the cognate vowel “i” (= Eng. “ee”), it blends 
with it, the resulting combination being long “i.” 
With a preceding a-vowel it forms the diphthong 
“ai,” which in Hebrew (that language having pre- 
served no diphthongal sounds) has become “é” (= 
Eng. “ay”). 
changes with “ waw.” Asanumeral, it has in the later 
usage the value 10. The Tetragrammaton is some- 
times represented by * yod," its first letter. : 

T. : 
YOKE. See AGRICULTURE. 

YOM, HA-. See PERIODICALS. 

YOM KIPPUR. Sce ATONEMENT, Day or. 

YOM KIPPUR KATAN: The “ Minor Day of 
Atonement”; observed on the day preceding each 
Rosh Hodesh or New-Moon Day, the observance con- 
sisting of fasting and supplication, but being much 
less rigorous than that of Yom Kippur proper. The 
custom is of comparatively recent origin and is not 
mentioned in the Shulhan ‘Aruk. It appears to 
have been inaugurated in the sixteenth century at 
Safed by the cabalist Moses Cordovero (Da Silva, 
Peri Hadash," Rosh Hodesh, § 417), who called 
the fast * Yom Kippur Katan"; and it was in- 
cluded by Isaac Luria in his “Seder ha-Tefillah." 
R. Isaiah Horowitz refers to it by that name, and 
says it should be observed by fasting and repentance: 
* Following the custom of the very pious, one must 
repent of his ways and make restitutions both in 
money and in personal acts, in order that he may 
enter the new month as pure as a new-born infant ” 
(*Shelah," ed. Amsterdam, 1698, pp. 120b, 140a, 
179a). When Rosh Hodesh occurs on a Sabbath or 
Sunday, Yom Kippur Katan is observed on the pre- 
ceding Thursday. The fasting is not obligatory, and 
only the very pious observe that act of self-denial. 

The liturgy of the day, which consists of selihot, is 
recited at the Minhah prayerin theafternoon. Tallit 
and tefillin are adjusted, and if there are among the 
congregation ten persons who have fasted, they read 
from the scroll * Wa-Yehal” (Ex. xxxii. 11 et seq.). 
The selihot are taken partly from the collection used 
on the general fast-days and Yom Kippur, with the 
" Widdui ha-Gadol” (the great confession of sin by 
Rabbenu Nissim) and * Ashamnu," and also a beau- 
tiful poem written for the occasion by Leon of Mo- 
dena and beginning with * Yomzeh." Some congre- 
gations add " Abinu Malkenu." The fast ends with 
the Minhah prayer. For the text see Baer. *'Abo- 
dat Yisrael,” pp. 317-319; Emden's Siddur “ Bet 
Ya'akob," ed. Warsaw, pp. 212a-216b. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses Bruck, Pharisdische Volkssitten und 
Ritualien, pp. 42-44, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1840. 
Je dJ. D. E. 


YOM-TOB BEN ABRAHAM ISHBILI 
(called also RITBA, from the initials of his name, 
Nany): Famous Talmudic commentator of the first 
half of the fourteenth century. He received his name 
from the city of Seville; but was living at Alcolea de 
Cinca in 1842. He was gifted with a clear, acute 
mind, and was a pupil of Aaron ha-Levi and Solo- 
mon Adret at Barcelona, although it is doubtful 
whether be studied under Meir ha-Levi Abulafia 
also, as some scholars think (Perles, “ R. Salomo b. 
Abraham b. Adret," p. 59, Breslau, 1868). He was 
engaged in a controversy with Rabbi Dan Ashke- 
nazi, who had emigrated to Spain. Yom-Tob's vo- 
luminous works include valuable novella on many 
of the Talmudic treatises, and commentaries on the 
writings of Alfasi and certain works of Nahmani- 
des. His published novelle include those on 'Eru- 
bin, Ta‘anit, Mo'ed Katan, Ketubot, and Baba 
Mezi‘a (Amsterdam, 1729; Prague, 1810), Ta‘anit 
and Mo‘ed Katan (Prague, 1811), Hullin (čb. 1794), 
Gittin (Salonica, 1758), Yebamot (Leghorn, 1787), 
Shabbat (Salonica, 1806), Yoma (Constantinople, 
1754: Berlin, 1860), ‘Abodah Zarah (Ofen, 1824), 
and Rosh ha-Shanah (Königsberg, 1858) Most of 
the novelle have been collected under the title 
“Hiddushe ha-Ritba” (Lemberg, 1860-61), while 
extracts from his commentaries on haggadic pas- 
sages are quoted by the author of the "'En 
Ya‘akob” (Berlin, 1709; Fürth, 1766; etc.). The 
“Migdal ‘Oz” of Shem-Tob ibn Gaon and the 
“Maggid Mishneh” of Vidal of Tolosa have been 
erroneously ascribed to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Malachi b. Jacob ha-Kohen, Yad Mal’aki, 
ed. Berlin, p. 181; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 72 et seq.; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 1406; Cassel, Lehrbuch. der 
Jüdischen Gesch, und Literatur, p. 302; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
i. 248; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. po. 784 et seq. 

M. K. 


E. C. 


YOM-TOB BEN ISAAC OF JOIGNY (called 
also ha-Kodesh): Tosafist and liturgical poet who 
suffered martyrdom at York, England, in March, 
1190, as has been proved by Grütz (“Gesch.” vi. 
455). The Jews of York sought refuge in the for- 
tress from the fury of the populace; and after offer- 
ing a vain resistance for several days the most of 
them, on the advice of Yom-Tob ben Isaac, joined 
him in voluntary death. 

Yom-Tob was a pupil of R. Tam, and was promi- 
nent as a tosafist, being frequently mentioned with 
the epithet “ha-Kodesh” (= “the Holy" or “the 
Martyr”). Hoe also was a Biblical exegete and a 
liturgical poet. His best-known productions are 
OxNAM Ken, a hymn sung on the eve of the Day 
of Atonement, and a penitential prayer in fourteen 
stanzas. He wrote also an elegy beginning with 
the words “ Yah tishpok” and lamenting the death 
of the Jews of Blois who perished in 1071. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 52, 100; idem, Literatur- 

gesch. pp. 286 et seq.; Grütz, Gesch. vi. 265; Gross, Gallia 

Judaica, p. 252; R. E. J. iii. 5; Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. 


iii. 9 et seq.: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 109-112, 
195, 421 (bibliography). 
J M. K. 


YOMA: A treatise in the Mishnah, in the To- 
sefta, and in both Talmudim, treating of-the divine 
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service on the Day of Atonement, of the fasting cere- 
mony on that day, and of other regulations pertain- 
ing to the occasion. In the Tosefta this treatise is 


entitled * Yom ha-Kippurim” (Day of Atonement), 


while in the Mishnah (ed. Lowe), as well as by 
Sherira Gaon, it is called simply “ Kippurim” 
(Atonement). The Day of Atonement was known 
also as *Yoma Rabba” (The Great Day), often 
shortened to “ Yoma” (The Day); hence this treatise 
was given the name of “ Yoma” in the Mishnah as 
well asin the Talmudim. In most Mishnah editions 
the treatise is the fifth in the order of Mo‘ed. It is 
divided into eight chapters, containing a total of 
sixty-one paragraphs. 

Ch. i.: On the high priest’s seven days of prepa- 
ration for his service on the Day of Atonement; 
how the stipulated order of the sacrificial ceremony 
was read to him, and how the elders impressed upon 
him that he should proceed only according to the 

prescribed order, and not in harmony 
Contents: with Sadducean customs (§§ 1-5); re- 
Ch. i.-viii. garding the night of the Day of Atone- 
ment; if the high priest was a wise 
man and a scholar, he preached a sermon; if not, 
the sages present delivered a lecture or read from 
Holy Script, choosing only passages from the Ha- 
giographa; how the young priests watched to see 
that the high priest did not fall asleep ($8 6-7); on 
the removal of the ashes from the altar upon the Day 
of Atonement and upon other days (§ 8). 

Ch. ii.: In connection with the rules regarding 
the removal of the ashes (i. 8), it is said that this 
duty originally devolved on all priests without any 
Specific allotment, such distinction being introduced 
only in the course of time (&S 1-2); other allotments 
made in order to distribute the Temple duties among 
the priests (SS 3-4); when the daily sacrifice 
(* tamid ") was offered, and regulations concerning 
other sacrifices ($§ 5-7). 

Ch. iii.: Further regulations regarding the divine 
service in the Temple on the Day of Atonement; 
how the high priest was to bathe five times and 
wash himself ten times on that day ; regarding the 
various dresses he should wear for the different serv- 
ices (S8 1-7); the presentation to the high priest 
of a bullock, and the confession of sin he was to 


speak while holding his hands on the buliock's head 


(S 8); the casting of lots for the two he-goats; Ben 
Gamla had made two golden dice for this purpose, 
and was therefore mentioned with words of praise 
(S 9), as were also Ben Kattina, King Monobaz, 
Queen Helene, and Nicanor, who had all introduced 
improvements or embellishments in the sanctuary 
(& 10); words of blame directed against the family 
of Garmu for being unwilling to teach others how 
to prepare the showbread; similar comment on the 
family of Abtinas for refusing to teach the method 
of compounding the incense (*ketoret"), and on 
Hugros (or Hugdos) ben Levi and Ben Kamzar, who 
refused to give instruction in singing and writing 
respectively (S 11). 

Ch. iv.: How lots were cast by the high priest 
over the two he-goats, one of which was slaugh- 
tered, while the other was sent to Azazel; how the 
high priest marked the he-goats by placing a red 
ribbon upon the head of one and around the neck of 
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the other; .the confession of sin pronounced by the 
high priest for the priestly caste (88 1-2); particu- 
lars of the incense-offering on the Day of Atone- 
ment; the ascension of the high priest to the altar, 
and his washing of hands and feet (§§ 3-6). 

Ch. v.: What was done in the sanctuary ; the in- 
cense-offering; the sprinkling of the blood, first of 
the bullock, and later of the he-goat; the short 
prayer spoken by the high priest; the foundation- 
stone (“eben shetiyah”)in the most holy part of the 
Temple, upon which the high priest, in the absence 
of the Ark of the Covenant from the Second Temple, 
placed the incense; the purification of the golden 
altar; and other regulations regarding the order of 
service on the Day of Atonement. 

Ch. vi.: What was done with the he-goat sent to 
Azazel; the confession of sin pronounced by the 
high priest for all Israel while he held his hands 
upon the head of the Azazel goat; who might lead 
the animal to Azazel (SS 1-3); how the Babylonians 
present in Jerusalem used to pluck hair from Aza- 
zel’s goat; how the aristocratic Jerusalemites ac- 
companied the goat to the first halting-place; re- 
garding the ten stations in the journey from Jerusa- 
lem to the mountain-top from which the animal was 
thrown down; how it was thrown; how color-signals 
were used to make it known in Jerusalem and in the 
Temple that Azazel’s goat had reached the wilder- 
ness; how to the door of the Hekal was tied a red 
ribbon, which turned white when the goat had ar- 
rived in the wilderness ($§ 4-8). 

Ch. vii.: The ceremony attending the high priest’s 
reading from the Law; the paragraphs read by him, 
and what he repeated; the benediction pronounced 
by him; the remainder of his duties; the eight arti- 
cles of dress which he had to wear when conducting 
the service and when questioning the Urim and 
Thummim; on what occasions the Urim and Thum- 
mim were consulted. 

Ch. viii.: Regulations concerning fasting on the 
Day of Atonement; from what enjoyments one must 
abstain; the means by which atonement is made— 
through sin-offering, guilt-offering, death, Day of 


" Atonement, and penance; cases in which no atone- 


ment takes place; sins against God are expiated 
through the Day of Atonement, while sins against 
one’s fellow men can be blotted out only when par- 
doned by those trespassed against. On the original 
form of this mishnaic treatise see Joseph Deren- 
bourg, in “R. E. J.” vi. 41 ef seg. 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into five 
chapters, and contains additions to and amplifica- 
tions of the Mishnah, and also several haggadic and 
ethieal maxims, among which the following may be 
mentioned: “ Ben ‘Azzai used to say, * What belongs 
to you [7.e., “What you have deserved "] is given to 

you; by your name [7.e., “the name 


Tosefta you have made for yourself ”] you are 
and called; and on the place to which you 
Gemara. are entitled you are stationed. God 


forgets no one; and no man can take 
to himself that which is intended for another’ " (ii. 
8).. “He who induces others to lead good and pious 
lives will be prevented from committing any sin, in 
order that he may not be excluded from the future 
world while those taught by him partake therein. 
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On the other haud, he who leads others to sin is 
prevented from doing penance, that he may not 
partake of the eternal life from which those seduced 
by him are excluded” (v. 10-11). The Tosefta 
defeuds those who in the Mishnah are blamed for 
refusing to give instruction, saying they did so 
because they feared that, if they imparted their 
knowledge, those whom they taught might use their 
attainments in the service of a temple of idolatry 
(ii. 5-8). Other items of interest in the Tosefta are 
an account of the miraculous saving of the Gate of 
Nicanor (ii. 4), and R. Jose's assertion that he had 
seen in Rome the curtain from the sanctuary of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, and that it still had upon it 
stains caused by the sprinkling of blood by the high 
priests on the Day of Atonement (iii. 8). 

DBoth the Babylonian and the Palestinian Gemara 
discuss and explain the various mishnaic maxims, 
and contain in addition a wealth of haggadic ex- 
planations and proverbs, as well as many interesting 
parables and narratives. The following passages 
from the Babylonian Gemara may be quoted here: 
“Tf one is told anything by another, he must keep 
it secret even though not explicitly requested to do 
so; only when he has received express permission 
may he relate it further? (4b). “The First Tem- 
ple stood for 410 years, during which time 18 high 
priests officiated successively ; the Second Temple 
stood 420 years, and during that time more than 300 
high priests officiated” (9a). “During the time of 
the Second Temple the people studied the Law, ob- 
served the commandments, and did deeds of char- 
ity; only the causeless hatred between the factions 
brought about the destruction of the Temple and 
the fall of the state” (9b). It is told how Hillel 
endeavored to study the Law in spite of his pov- 
erty, and how he, with danger to his life, attempted 
to attend the lectures of Shemaiah and Abtalion. 
It is likewise related of Eleazar ben Harsum that, in 
spite of his wealth, he led a life of self-denial in 
order that he might study the Law (35b). Another 
interesting passage narrates how the Jews, on their 
return from Babylonia, succeeded in rooting out 
from among themselves the existing tendency to 
idolatry (69b). A description is given (13b) of the 
mode of questioning the Urim and Thummim, and 
of the manner in which their replies became visi- 
ble upon the stones; the passage SS 75a—76b tells 
how the manna fell how thick it lay upon the 
ground, and how it tasted. It is related in S 83b 
that once when R. Meir, R. Judah, and R. Jose vis- 
ited an inn the first-named formed a correct estimate 
of the innkeeper's character. 

J. J. Z. L. 

YORE: Capital town of Yorkshire, England, and 
seat of a metropolitansee. In the Angevin period it 
was the second city in the kingdom, and Jews flocked 
thither in considerable numbers. It is recorded 
that at the coronation of Richard I. two " noble? 
Jews of York, Joce and Benedict, went up to Lon- 
don, probably as a deputation from the York com- 
munity. During a riot which followed the festivi- 
ties Benedict was forced to submit to baptism, but 
was permitted by Richard to revert on the following 
day (Howden, * Chronica," ed. Stubbs, iii. 14); he 
died shortly afterward at Northampton, Joce es- 


caped and returned to his home in York, which was 
looked upon as a royal residence on account of its 
strength and magnificence. He had been one of the 
agents of Aaron of Lincoln, among whose debtors 
was one Richard de Malbis, who in 1182 had paid 
£4 out of the great debt which he owed to Aaron. 
De Malbis and others of the York nobles who were 
contemplating joining Richard in the Third Crusade 
took advantage of a fire that broke out in the city 
to raise a tumult against the Jews. The houses of 
Benedict and Joce were attacked, and the latter ob- 
tained the permission of the warden of York Castle 
to remove his wife and children and the rest of the 
Jews into the castle, where they were probably 
placed in Clifford’s Tower. This was surrounded 
by the mob, and when the warden left the castle the 
Jews in fear would not readmit him. He appealed 
to the sheriff, who called out the county militia; 
and Clifford’s Tower was surrounded for several 
days. A certain Premonstratensian monk paced the 
walls each morning and took the sacrament, as if 
the work of hounding on the mob was a holy office. 
He was crushed by a stone thrown by the be- 
sieged Jews; this changed the wrath of the mob to 
a frenzied madness. When the Jews in Clifford's 
Tower found that they had no alternative but to sub- 
mit to baptism or perish at the hands of the mob, 
Yow-Ton oF Jorexy, who had become their chief 
rabbi some time before, recalled the practise of 
their ancestors, and urged that they should kili 
themselves rather than surrender to the cruelty 
of their enemies. "Those who disagreed were per- 
mitied to withdraw; and the remainder, having set 
fire to their garments and goods that these might 
not fall into the hands of the mob, found refuge in 
death. Joce with his own hand cut the throat of 
his wife, Hannah, with the knife used 
The in shehitah ; and finally Joce was killed 
Massacre. by Yom-Tob, who then stabbed him- 
self, being the only person of the 
number to take upon himself the crime of suicide. 
In the morning the few who had withdrawn sum- 
moned the besiegers, who killed most of them, send- 
ing the remainder to London in the hands of the sher- 
iff. The mob searched the castle for the Jews’ deeds 
of indebtedness, and, not finding them, hastened to 
the minster and took the deeds from the cathedral 
treasury, thus showing the real motive of their 
acts. 
William de Longchamp, theruler of the kingdom 
in Richard's absence, was much incensed at thisinsult 
to the royal dignity, the Jews being under the king's 
protection. He acccrdingly marched to York, im- 
posed heavy fines on fifty-two of the chief citizens, 
and banished Richard de Malbis and various mem- 
bers of the Percy, Faulconbridge, and Darrel fami- 
lies, who had clearly been the leaders of the riot, 
and each of whom, according to unimpeachable 
evidence, was indebted to the Jews. Richard de 
Malbis returned from Scotland ten years later, when 
he “obtained warren ” for his land at Acaster Malbis, 
five miles south of York, the name of which still 
recalls the arch villain of the York tragedy. 
For some time after this there is no record of 
Jews at York. Among the contributions to the 
Northampton donum of 1194 none are mentioned as 
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coming from York, although it was the second city 
in the kingdom; but in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century Jews began again to 
settle there. In1208a Jewess of York 
was murdered, three Christians being 
suspected of the crime; a charge of 
murder was brought against them by Milo, her hus- 
band, while her brother Benedict brought a similar 
charge against Milo himself (“Select Pleas of the 
Crown,” Selden Society, i., Nos. 59, 1083). Joce's 
son, Aaron or YORK, became the chief Jew of the 
kingdom in the reign of Henry III., being presbyter, 
or chief rabbi, of England for a short time in 1237. 
The widow of Aaron of York claimed dower from 
Thomas Kyme of Northampton, and in 1270 at- 
tempted to re- 
cover a consider- 
able number of 
debts due to her 
deceased hus- 
band (Rigg, 
“Select Pleas of 
the Jewish Ex- 
chequer,” pp. 
52-58, London, 
1902). When 
the regulation 
was issued per- 
mitting Jews to 
reside only in 
certain towns 
where arche 
were kept for 
the preservation 
of Jewish deeds, 
York was in- 
cluded in the 
list, showing 
that it was still 
an important 
center of Jewish 
commerce in 
1272. Among 
the eminent 
Jews of London 
mentioned at the 
time of the ex- 
pulsion was Bo- 
namy of York. 
On theexpulsion 
of the Jews from England the lands and chattels of 
those living in York fell into the king’s hands. The 
Jewish burial-ground at York was between St. Morris 
and the River Fosse, and the synagogue was on the 
north side of the Jubbergate, in close proximity to 
the castle, under the warden of which the Jews of 
the city were placed by the king's authority. 

Since the return of the Jews to England there has 
been no congregation at York, but a few Jewish 
tailors have settled there in recent years (E. S. 
Rowntree, * Poverty, a Study of Town Life,” p. 11, 
London, 1908), and for their benefit a synagogue was 
erected in the Aldwark in 1892. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Drake, Eboracum, pp. 57, 94-96, 228, 258-954, 
265, 277, 922: Raines, York, London, 1892, Index ; Hargrave, 
York, ii. 386—388, 558; Twyford and Griffiths, Records of 
York Castle, pp. 25-85; R. Davies, The Medieval Jews of 
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YOSIPPON. See JosEPHUS. 


YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION : 
Communal institution organized in various cities of 
the United States for the mental, moral, social, and 
physical improvement of Jewish young men. The 
first established was that in New York, which was 
organized on March 22, 1874, at the house of Dr. Sim- 
eon N. Leo. The board of directors was elected on 
May 3, 1874, and included Isaac S. Isaacs, Adolph L. 
Sanger, Oscar S. Straus, Lewis May, and others. The 
first president was Lewis May (1874-76). On March 

27, 1876, the as- 
sociation re- 
moved from its 
temporary quar- 
ters to the Har- 
vard Rooms, 
Forty-second 
street and Sixth 
avenue. 

The functions 
ofthe New York 
branch are phil- 
anthropic and 
benevolent, The 
social work in- 
cludes public 
lectures by 
prominent citi- 
zens, literary 
and debating 
meetings, free 
classes in Bible, 
Hebrew, stenog- 
raphy, book- 
keeping, me- 
chanical draw- 
ing, and other 
subjects, as well 
as in physical 
culture. A li- 
brary wasfound- 
ed, and in 1886 
became the basis 
of the Aguilar 
Free Library, 
which was recently merged into the New York 
Public Library. For about ten years (1875-85) the 
association had rather varying fortunes; and in the 
following decade its affairs became so unsatisfactory 
that the question of disbanding was considered. A 
downtown branch was opened on the East Side, out 
of which in 1891 grew the Educational Alliance. 
In 1895, however, a reorganization took place; and 
on Jan. 10, 1897, Jacob H. Schiff presented the 
association with a new home at 861 Lexington 
avenue, which gift was followed on Dec. 20, 1898, 
by the donation of a new building at Ninety- 
second street and Lexington avenue. ‘This struc- 
ture, which was dedicated on May 30, 1900, is 
provided with all modern requisites, including a 
library, reading-rooms (containing more than 9,000 
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volumes for reference), a gymnasium, and rooms for 
recreation. In addition to evening classes in a 
large number of subjects, the association holds re- 
ligious services on Friday evenings, and has estab- 
lished a vacation camp. For the year ending April 
80, 1905, the total attendance was no less than 166,- 
289: the income was $89,428.21; and the disburse- 
ments amounted to $38,678.32. Percival S. Menken 
has been president of the association since 1895. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of New 
York city is the parent institution of similar organi- 
zations that have been established throughout the 
United States. In 1875 there was founded in the 
city of Philadelphia, Pa., a Young Men's Hebrew 
Association, which has continued in existence to the 
present time. It is located in a rented building; 
and its activities consist principally in the delivery 
of publie lectures during the winter season, an an- 
nual ball, and the encouragement of literature and 
of debating societies, besides numerous classes, a 
gymnasium, and entertainments. It also awards 
. prizes for essays; and several periodicals have been 
issued under its auspices. Joint public debates 
have been held at various times between the Phila- 
delphia association and that of New York. The 
former has a small library for the use of members. 

The Young Men's Hebrew Association of New 
Orleans, La., has been established for à number of 
years. Itis largely devoted to social purposes, and 
therefore performs for the most part the functions 
ofa club. The handsome building occupied by the 
association for a number of years was recently des- 
troyed by fire; it contained a ballroom, a billiard- 
room, parlors, meeting-rooms, andalibrary. This is 
one of the principal Jewish organizations of the city. 

In St, Louis, Mo., there is a Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association of considerable sizeand importance. It 
attempts to combine the features of both the New 
Orleans and the New York organization; social pur- 
poses, however, predominate, and in its functions 
and activities it isaclub rather than a philanthropic 
association like the New York branch. 

San Francisco, Cal., has a Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association with a considerable membership. It is 
conducted practically on the lines of the organiza- 
tion in New Orleans, being confined largely if not 
exclusively to club features. 

In Louisville, Ky., there is a Young Men's He- 
brew Association; but it is not in a flourishing con- 
dition, and it seems to be very difficult to arouse in- 
terest in its welfare. 

In Washington, D. C., there was for a number of 
years a Young Men’s Hebrew Association; but for 
causes similar to those which affect the organization 
in Louisville, Ky., it was some time ago abandoned, 
and has not since been revived. 

Chicago, Ili., has never had a Young Men's He- 
brew Association of any significance. 

In addition to those mentioned above, there are 

numerous other Young Men's Hebrew 


Smaller Associations of more or less impor- 
Institu- tance throughout the United States. 
tions. In Springfield, Mass., there is an asso- 


ciation which was established a few 
years ago and which is principally a social and liter- 
ary organization. Memphis, Tenn., has for a num- 


ber of years supported a Young Men's Hebrew 
Association, which follows closely in its methods the 
branch in New Orleans. It is one of the principal 
Jewish organizations in Memphis, and performs to 
a large extent the functions of a social club, dra- 
matic performances being among the enter tainments 


provided by its members. 


The Young Men's Hebrew Association of Doston, 
Mass., is now located in a home of its own, the gift. 
of a publie-spirited Jewish citizen, and has recently 
been reorganized, being devoted chiefly to philan- 
thropic and benevolent work. It maintains public 
classes, debating and literary societies, religious 
work, a library, reading-rooms, and other features, 
in all of which it follows closely the lead of the 
New York organization. 

In the following cities Young Men's Hebrew As- 
sociations have been established on a small scale, 
confining themselves principally to social activities 
and serving as small social clubs: Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Mobile, Ala.; Savannah, Ga.; Stamford, Conn. ; 
Chelsea, Mass.; Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Salem, Mass. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Baltimore, Md.; Newport News, 
M : Fort Worth, Tex.; and Newark, N. J. 

P. S. M. 

YOZEROT: The collective name for the piyyu- 
tim introduced in the recitation of the morning serv- 
ice on the festivals and on special Sabbaths through- 
out the year in the Northern rituals (see Zunz, d B. 
P." passim). These hymns are termed KEnonor if 
intercalated in the repetition of the ‘AMIDAH, but 
are called in turn * Yozer” (creator), * Ofan " (angel), 
* Me'orah? (light), “Ahabah” (love), * Zulat? (be- 
sides), and * Ge'ullah ? (redemption) if introduced in 
the blessings which precede and follow the SHEMA‘ 
at the points where these respective words or sub- 
jects occur in the ordinary liturgy. The benedic- 
tion “ Yozer” coming first, its title has been extended 
to cover the whole class of introduced hymus, and, 
even further, the section of the service itself that 
centers around the “Shema‘” as a whole. The 
modern tendency is to omit the “ Yozerot" because 
their recitation results in excessive prolongation of 
the services (comp. Hazzan and LITURGY). 

Owing to the comparative lateness of their adop- 
tion into the ritual, there is much less uniformity in 
the traditional melodies for these piyyutim than for 
any other section of the synagogal melody which 
dates from before the modern period. The schemc 
discussed under KrnonoT is sometimes followed; 
but more generally the hazzan ‘founds his intona- 
tion, with much freedom of treatment, on the praver- 
motive or model musical interpretation of the par- 
ticular service in which he is engaged (see Mesic, 
SvNAGOGAL). When he departs from it, his florid mel- 
ody isconceived in the spirit of modern instrumental 
virtuosity (comp. “AL 1A-Rismonr) or closely repro- 
duces the old-world folk-song of northern Europe 
(comp. Ma‘oz Zur). But while following the local 
tradition, he draws a sharp distinction not merely be- 
tween the jubilant praise of the three festivals and 
the pleading supplication of the Day of Penitence, 
but also between the historical reminiscence of the 
Sabbaths preceding Passover, with their proud ref- 
erence to the glories of the Temple ritual, and the 
agonized lament of those coming between Passover 
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and Pentecost, with their distressful memory of the 
barbarity of the Crusaders and other persecutors of 
the dark Middle Ages. This latter sentiment often 
makesitself felt even amid the joyous melody of the 
festival days (comp. Beran Dont). 

Whatever may have been the melodies to which 
such piyyutim were chanted when first introduced, 
the great number of them in the Northern liturgies 
produced so much inconvenience by lengthening the 
service that the tunes were soon ignored, and the 

verses themselves were quickly read through in an 
undertone, only the concluding stanza being intoned 
by the hazzan (comp. KEROBOT). In the Sephardic 
ritual, however, the number of * Yozerot” isso small 
that the originall y chosen musical settings, also usu- 
‘ally of a folk- -song character, have been retained in 
living tradition till the present (comp. ADONAI BE- 
KOL SHOFAR; 'ErSua'AnE RAZON; YAH SHIMEKA). 


A. F. L. C. 
YSIDRO, ABRAHAM GABBAI. See 
GABBAI, 


YUDAN: Palestinian amora of the fourth cen- 
=- tury. His name does not occur in the Babylonian 
Talmud, whereas it is often mentioned in the older 
Palestinian midrashim, as well as in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, where he is repeatedly referred toasa hala- 
kist (Pe'ah 16b; Dem. 25d; Kil. 29b; Ma'as. Sh. 
52c; ‘Hr. 20d; eto.). 
Sotah 16c), and became a colleague of Jose, the 
principal of the school at Tiberias, with whom he 
often engaged in halakic controversies (Yer. Pe’ah 
16c; Sheb. 86d; Suk. 52a; etc.) He appears to 
have held the office of judge simultaneously with 
Jose, it being stated (Yer. Ket. 34b) that the latter 
once rendered alone a decision on a question of civil 
law at a time when Yudan had fled to Nawe. This 
statement concerning Yudan’s flight from Tiberias 
to Nawe, in Perea, is the only biographical datum 
known with regard to his career, no mention being 
made of his family relations, of his native place, or 
even of the name of his father. His own references to 
older contemporaries throw but little light upon his 


personality. Mention is made of an objection rela- 
ting toa halakic thesis which Yudan 

Relations personally brought to the attention of 
with Ze‘era (Yer. Sanh. 24d); and several 
Ze‘era. comments which Yudan made upon 


Ze‘era’s halakic maxims have been 
preserved (Yer. Suk. 54a; Yer. R. H. 57d: Yer. Ber. 
61b) Of his pupils, Mana, the son of Jonah, is the 
only one known (Yer. Pes. 33a; Ta‘an. 662). Ona 
certain day Yudan did not visit the school, and 
Mana referred to him the halakic questions which 
had been brought up during the session (Yer. 
Git. 47a). 

This amora is one of the best-known transmitters 
of haggadic literature, he having handed down max- 
ims of many of the older amoraim, as Hanina, Joha- 
nan, Hama ben Hanina, Simeon b. Lakish, and Joshua 
ben Levi. He often transmitted also tannaitic max- 
ims. In many instances maxims originating with 
older amoraim have been ascribed to him (comp. 
Bacher, ^ Ag. Pal. Amor.” p. 242, note 8); and he often 
places transmitted maxims side by side with his own 
(Yer. Ber. 18a;Gen. R. ix. 1). Together with hisown 


He was a pupil of Abba (Yer. 


haggadic maxims there are often handed down the 
divergent expositions of other haggadists on the same 
subjects. Among the haggadists whose opinions are 
thus given by Yudan may be mentioned Huna, Bere- 
chiah, Phinehas, and Azariah (comp. Bacher, l.c.). 

His maxims extend to all branches of the Hagga- 
dah, and include exegetic and homiletic explanations 
of Biblical passages, as well as comments on Biblical 
personages and narratives, sentences relating to the 
study of the Law, and eschatological and Messianic 
sayings. 

Some of Yudan's haggadic maxims may be men- 
tioned here. With reference to the atoning power of 
suffering, he remarks that if a slave is liberated be- 
cause of pain inflicted upon a single member of his 
body (Ex. xxi. 20), how much more entitled to liberty 
in the world to come is a man who has been afflicted 

with sufferings in his whole bodv? 

Haggadie (Gen. R. xcii. 1). He who publicly 
Maxims. teachesthe Torahshall be found worthy 
to have the Holy Spirit rest upon him, 

even as it rested on Solomon, who, because he had . 
preached the Torah, was thought worthy to write the 
books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Sol- 
omon (Cant. R., Introduction, £9). The words “the 
law of the Lord ” in Isa. v. 94 refer to the written law, 
while “the word of the Holy One” in the same verse 
means the oral law (Pesik. 191b). To “the nations” 
—by which term the Christians are probabl y meant— 
the Sabbath has been given with the word ‘ E 


that day, they do not keep it; but to Israel it was giv- 
en with the word * Observe? (Deut. v. 19; Pesik. R. 
xxii. 115b). The visit to Seir promised by Jacob 
(Gen. XxXiii. 14) is meant for the future, when the 

“saviors shall come up on Mount Zion” (Obadiah, 
verse 21; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 40c), The words “and man 
became a living [^ hay yah "] soul" (Gen. ii. 7) are ex- 
plained by Yudan as meaning that man was origi- 
nally ereated with a rudimentary tail, so that he re- 
sembled an animal (* hay yah ”); later, however, God 
removed this appendage in order that man's dignity 
should not suffer (Gen. R. xiv., where the name “ Ju- 
dah” occurs erroneously for * Yudan "). 

Yudan often interpreted Diblical words according 
to their consonantal formation, without referring to 
their vowel-sounds (Gen. R. xxxv. 1, xxxviii. 8); 
and he also used the numerical values of the letters 
as a basis for explanations (b. xxxix. 11, Ixxix. 1). 
He interpreted numbers in other ways, asserting, for 
instance, that the fact that the name of Barzillai oc- 
curs five times in II Sam. xix. 31-40 (corresponding 
to the five books of the Torah), teaches that he who 
supports the pious with the necessaries of life, as 
Barzilai sustained David (II Sam. xvii. 27), is re- 
garded as having kept all the precepts of the five 
books (Gen. R. lviii.). With regard to the sentence 
“I saw your fathers as the firstripe in the fig-tree at. 
her first time ” (Hosea ix. 10), he remarked that even 
asone plucks first one fig from the fig-tree, then two, 
then three, and at length a whole basketful, so at first 
“Abraham was one” (Ezek. xxxiii. 94), then there 
were two (Abraham and Isaac), then three (Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob), and at length “the children of Is- 
rael were fruitful, and increased abundantly ” (Ex. i. 
1; Gen. R. xlvi. 1). 


Yudan ben Ishmael 
Yusuf ibn Teshufin 


Many of Yudan’s exegetic interpretations give the 
correctand simple meanings of the words or passages 
to which they refer. Thus he explains, with regard 
to Ps. ix. 18, that the word wb in the first part of the 

verse refers to the word *33Nn in the 

Exegetic second part: “For even as the needy 

Inter- shall not always be forgotten, so shall 
pretations. not the expectation of the poor perish 
forever” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. ix.). In I 
Sam. xxiii. 27 the word ]N5n denotes a messenger, 
andnotanangel (Midr. Shemuel xvii, 2) ;and the word 
D'N5y in Ps. civ. 12 is to be interpreted “leaves” in 
analogy with the word msy in Dan. iv. 9 (Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. civ. 9). Yudan also frequently employs 
parables, the following being a representative exam- 
ple: *Every one has a patron; and when he is in 
need he may not suddenly enter into the presence of 
his benefactor to ask for aid, but must wait at the 
door while a slave or an inmate of the house carries 
his request before the master. God, however, is not 
such a patron; when man is in need he shall call 
neither upon Gabriel nor upon Michael, but upon 
God direct, who will hear him without any media- 
tors” (Yer. Ber. 13a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 237-272. 

J. do diy di 

YUDAN BEN ISHMAEL: Palestinian amora 
of the third century; probably a brother of Yannai 
ben Ishmael. He solved the question whether in- 
structors in the Law should be paid for their services, 
by declaring that they ought to be remunerated for 
the time during which they might have earned some- 
thing by other work (Yer. Ned. 880). The words “he 
weigheth the waters by measure "(Job xxviii. 25) were 
interpreted by him as implying the law of God, 
which is compared to water. The words of the Law 
are given to each individual by measure; one is ac- 
corded a knowledge of the Bible, another of the 
Mishnah, a third of the Halakah, and a fourth of 
the Haggadah, while many are learned in all (Lev. 


R. xv. 2, where “ben Ishmacl" should be read in- 


stead of “ben Samuel”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 95a; Bacher, Ag. Pal. 

Amor. iii. 603—601. 

J. J. Z. L. 

YUDAN BEN MANASSEH: Palestinian 
amora of the third century. One of his halakic 
maxims has been preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Kil. 27a), and the Babylonian Talmud contains two 
haggadic sayings by him, both based on the inter- 
pretation of a Biblical word with varied vocaliza- 
tion, and both referring to I Sam. ii. 2 (Meg. 14a; 
Ber. 10a; see * Dikduke Soferim ” on both passages). 
In emphasizing the decorous mode of expression 
adopted in the Bible, Yudan declared that “even 
those passages which enumerate the characteristics 
of the unclean avimals first give the marks of their 
cleanness” (comp. Lev. xi. 4-7); and this aphorism 
is frequently quoted in midrashic literature (Lev. 
R. xxvi. 1; Pesik. iv. (ed. Buber, p. 813]; Num. R. 
xix. 1). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 604. 

J. J. Z. L. 


YUDAN BEN SIMEON (called Judah ben 
Simeon in the Babylonian Talmud): Palestinian 
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amora of the third century; a contemporary of Jo- 
hanan, who in his name transmits a ruling relating 
to the law of inheritance, as well as a discussion 
which took place between them (B. B. 114b-119a). 
Reference is often made to a controversy between 
Johanan and Yudan ben Simeon concerning written 
and oral law (Yer. Pe'ah 17a; Meg. 74d; Hag. 76d). 

Several haggadic interpretations of Yudan’s have 
been preserved; and of these many are of cosmo- 
gonic and cosmological content, while others refer 
to questions of natural history. Among the latter 
may be mentioned the following explanation of 
Job xxix. 18: “The phenix lives a thousand years; 
and at the end of that period its body shrinks, its 
feathers fall off, and only a kind of egg remains. 
From this egg new members grow, and the phe- 
nix returns to life” (Gen. R. xix. 5). The giant 
animals behemoth and leviathan, according to him, 
were created in order to serve as quarries for the 
pious in the future world. Those who have not 
seen the hunts and animal contests among the 
heathen peoples in this world will be found worthy 
to view the chase in the world to come (Lev. R. 
xiii. 3). In his haggadic interpretations Yudan em- 
ploys parables also, explaining, for example, Hosea 
xii. 4 by a beautiful allegory (Lev. R. xxvii. 6; 
Num. R. x. 1). Moreover, he made use of the system 
of NoTARIKON, interpreting the first word of the 
Decalogue, Nb, by decomposing the letters, so that 
it read nbs 455, i.e., “learn thousands," that is, 
“study the numberless words of the Law” (Pesik. 
Xxii.). l . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 604-607. 

J. J. Z. L 


YUDGHANITES: Members of the Jewish sect 
called *Al-Yudghaniyyah," after the name of its 
founder, Yudghan or Judah of Hamadan, a disciple 
of Abu ‘Isa al-Isfahani. Shortly after the defeat 
of Abu 'Isa and his followers, the 'Isawites, at Rai 
(the ancient Rhagæ) carly in the eighth century, 
Yudghan conceived the project of forming a-new 
sect from the scattered followers of his master. 
More prudent than the founder of the 'Isawite sect, 
Yudghan did not pretend to have been entrusted by 
God with the mission of delivering the Jews from 
the rule of the Gentiles and of making them politic- 
ally independent, but confined himself to the róle of 
a prophet and teacher, assuming the surname of 
*a]l-Ra'i? (— "the Shepherd”; not “al-Da‘i,” as 
given erroneously by Shahrastani in his “ Kitab al- 
Milal wal-Nihal," ed. Cureton, p. 168). 

Influenced by the doctrines of Surism, which at 
that time began tospread among the Mohammedans 
in the land of the Magi, Yudghan set aside the literal 

meaning of the words of the Torah in 

Influence favor of a mystic or spiritual inter- 

of Sufism. pretation. Like the Sufis, he taught 

that all religious beliefs, such as those 
relating to paradise, hell, etc., are allegories; but, 
on the other hand, he opposed the Sufic doctrine of 
predestination, and declared that man is absolutely 
free in the choice of good and evil and is therefore 
responsible for his actions. From among the tenets 
of the ‘Isawites Yudghan retained the prohibition 
of wine and animal food, and probably also the in- 
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stitution of seven daily prayers instead of the three 
rabbinical ones. In opposition to the ancient tra- 
ditional view, according to which the Biblical ac- 
counts of God’s deeds and thoughts must be taken 
literally, he asserted, probably under the influence 
of the Motazilites, that one is not allowed to repre- 
sent God with material attributes, 7.¢., anthropo- 
mor phically. Yudghan attached more importance 
to praying and fasting than to the observance of the 
ceremonial laws. He held that the laws concerning 
the Sabbath and the festivals were not binding in 
the Diaspora, but were observed merely as a remem- 
brance. 

Like Abu ‘Isa, Yudghan declared that Jesus and 
Mohammed were prophets, and that each was sent 
asa missionary to his nation. According to Kirki- 
sani, both Abu ‘Isa and Yudghan took this attitude 
for diplomatic reasons; for had they not recognized 
the post-Biblical prophets, their own claim to pro- 
phetic inspiration would very likely have been chal- 
lenged. Yudghan gained many followers, who 
maintained their beliefs long after the death of their 
master. Their faith in him was so great that they 
declared he had not died, but would appear again 
in order to bring a new doctrine with him. Shahras- 
tani relates that after the death of Yudghan a fol- 

lower of his named Mushka founded 


Al- a new sect called “ Al-Mushkaniyyah.” 
Mushka- The tenets of the new sect were the 
niyyah.” sameasthoseof the Yudghanites, with 


the single addition of an injunction 
to forcibly impose the doctrines of Yudghan upon 
all Jews. Mushka marched out of Hamadan with 
a troop of followers, but they were all killed in the 
vicinity of Koom (east of Hamadan and southwest 
of Teheran). 

According to some scholars, Saadia, in criticizing 
in his “Emunot we-De‘ot” (vi.) the belief in met- 
empsychosis of “the so-called Yehudim" (9p 
osm Dp), had reference to the Yudghanites, 
who were still in existence in his time. Although 
this is not impossible, as maintained by Rapoport 
{introduction to the * Hegyon ha-Nefesh " of Abra- 
ham bar Hiyya, p. lii), it is highly improbable, 
since no mention is made by either Shahrastani or 
Kirkisani of such a belief among the tenets of the 
Yudghanites. It is more probable that Saadia re- 
ferred not to a special Jewish sect, but to all those, 
among either the Karaites or the Rabbinites, who 
held to the doctrine of Pythagoras. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sbahrastani, Kitab al-Milal wal-Nihal, ed. 

Cureton, p. 168, London, 1846; Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha- 

Kofer, $19; Ķirķisani, in Harkavy, Le-Korot ha-Kittot be- 


Yisr del, in Graetz, Hist. Hebr, eda iii, 503; Jelinek, Bei- 
träge, p. 53; Grütz, Gesch. v. 191. 
J. I. BR. 


YUHASIN, SEFER HA-. See ZACUTO, 


ABRAHAM. 


YULEE, DAVID LEVY: American politi- 
cian; bornin St. Thomas, West Indies, in 1811; died 


XII.—40 


in New York city Oct. 10, 1886. He went to Rich- 
mond, Va., where he applied himself to classical 
studies and the law. Later he removed to Florida 
and became a planter. He was elected asa delegate 
from Florida to the 97th and 28th Congresses as a 
Democrat, at that time bearing the name of Levy. 
He was later known as David Levy Yulee, and un- - 
der this name was a delegate to the first state con- 
stitutional convention of Florida. He was twice 
elected United States senator from Floridaasa Dem- 
ocrat, serving from Dec., 1845, to 1851, and again 
from 1855 until his retirement on Jan. 21, 1861. He 
served also in the Confederate Congress, and was 
a prisoner of state at Fort Pulaski in 1865. After 
the Civil war he was president of the Atlantic and 
Gulf Railroad of Florida, and was interested in the 
financial and commercial growth of Fernandina and 
Cedar Keys, Fla. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5661 (1901), 


p. 524; Biom a Congressional Dictionary, p. 651, 
Washington, D. C., 1908 


A. A. S. I. 


YULY (XULEE), SAMUEL: Moorish envoy 
to England; born in Mogador, Morocco, at the end 
of theeighteenth century ; died at Portsea, England, 
in Jan., 1872. He was connected with the Guedella 
family, agents for the Sultan of Morocco and one of 
the wealthiest merchant firms in Mogador. In 1820 
Yuly went to England, as the accredited representa- 
tive of the Sultan of Morocco, with letters to the 
British government. He afterward resided perma- 
nently in England, but kept up a trading connec- 
tion with Mogador. See Monocco. 

a G. L. 


YUSUF IBN NUH, ABU YA‘KUB. See 
JOSEPH B. NoAH HA-DASRI. 


YUSUF IBN TESHUFIN: Almoravid king 
of Spain in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He 
was the only Almoravid ruler hostile to the Jews, 
and he once endeavored to force Islam upon them. 
Passing through Lucena in 1105, he noticed the 
flourishing Jewish community there, and convoked 
its representatives, telling them that Mohammed had 
granted the Jews religious freedom only on condition 
that the Jewish Messiah should come within five 
hundred years after the Hegira, and that the Jews 
had agreed to embrace Islam if at the end of the 
half-millennium the Messiah had not appeared. 
He informed them further that as the term was 
then just at an end, he would withdraw from them 
his protection and declare them outlaws if they 
did not accept the religion established by the 
Prophet. The Jews of Lucena averted the danger, 
however, by presenting Yusuf, through his vizier 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali, with large sums of money. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 99. 


J. M. SEL. 


Zabara 
Zacuto 


Z 


ZABARA, JOSEPH. See JOSEPH Zanana. 


ZABDAI BEN LEVI: Palestinian amora of 
the first generation (third century). He belonged 
to the scholarly group of which Hoshaiah Rabbah 
was the chief (Yer. Dem. vii. 26a), and his halakot 
were transmitted by R. Johanan (Zeb. 28b; Ker. 
oa). Zabdai was particularly prominent in the 
Haggadah and in Biblical exegesis, in both of which 
he disputed with Rab, Joshua b. Levi, and Jose b. 
Petrus. Thus the words “le-ruah ha-yom” (Gen. 
iii. 8; A. V., “in the cool of the day ") are explained 
by Zabdai to mean “the side of the setting of the 
sun,” in opposition to Rab’s interpretation, “the 
side of the rising of the sun” (Gen, R. xix. 8). The 
phrase “ Ka-'et hayyah” (Gen. xviii. 14; A. V., “At 
the time appointed”) is explained by Zabdai as 
meaning “in a year from hence.” God made a 
scratch on the wall, saying that when a year later 
the sun should arrive at that mark Sarah would 
bear a son (Pesik. R. 6 [ed. Friedmann, p. 24b]; Tan., 
Wayera, 36; see also Pesik. xxv. 158a; Gen. R. 
lxxiv. 11; Lev. R. vii. 2). 

Two proems to Lam. R. (Nos. 29 and 30) are by 
Zabdai; in the second of them he contrasts the dif- 
ferent prayers of four kings with regard to their 
enemies. David prayed to God that he might over- 
take his foes and defeat them (Ps. xviii. 88); and his 
prayer was granted (I Sam. xxx. 8). Asa prayed to 
God that he might pursue the enemy, but that God 
would smite him; and it was so (II Chron. xiv. 19). 
Jehoshaphat said that he was too feeble to pursue the 
enemy, and prayed God to exterminate the foe-while 
"he would sing the praises of his divine helper; and 
his prayer was satisfied (7). xx. 99). Finally, Heze- 
kiah said that he had no strength even to sing the 
praises of God, but he prayed that his enemy might 
be routed while he himself would lie in his bed; and 
it so happened (II Kings xix. 85). Itis related that 
Zabdai, having survived Joshua b. Levi, wished to 
see him in a dream. Joshua accordingly appeared 
to him, and showed him people with faces raised 
and people with faces cast down. When Zabdai 
asked the reason for the difference in posture, Joshua 
answered that those who arrived there with the 
study of the Law in their memories had their faces 
raised, while those who had forgotten it had their 
faces cast down (Eccl. R. ix. 10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 640-642; Heil- 


prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 
d M. SEL. 


ZABIM (“Sufferers from Discharges”): Ninth 
tractate in the Mishnah and Tosefta of the sixth 
Talmudic order Tohorot. It deals with the unclean- 
ness caused by discharges from either man or 
woman, the regulations concerning which form the 
subject of Lev. Xv. According to the Pentateuchal 
law, when a man has a running issue out of his 
flesh, or when a woman has a discharge of her blood 
beyond the time of her menstruation, such person is 
unclean. Anything upon which the sufferer sits, lies, 
or rides is unclean; so that any person sitting in the 
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same seat, lying in the same couch, or riding in the 
same vehicle with one thus afllicted, or carrying any 
vessel which the sufferer has used, is unclean until 
the evening and must wash himself and his clothos 
in water. If a person having a discharge touches 
any one without having previously washed his or 
her hands, the individual so touched is unclean until 
the evening. An earthen vessel that has been 
touched by the sufferer must be broken; a wooden 
one that has been similarly defiled must be rinsed 
with water. After the discharge has ceased the 
afflicted one must count seven days, and at the end 
of that term must wash his or her clothes and must - 
take a bath in running water; and on the eighth 
day an offering of two doves must be brought, one 
for a sin-offering and one for a burnt offering. 

The treatise consists of five chapters, divided 
respectively into six, four, three, seven, and twelve 
paragraphsor mishnayot. It gives in detail all par- 
ticulars of uncleanness and purification, specifies the 
degrees of the discharges which render an individ- 
ual subject to the laws stated above, and mentions 
what persons are subject to those laws and in 
what way they cause vesselsor other people to be- 
come unclean. 'Thecontents of the respective chap- 
ters may be summarized as follows: 

Ch. i.: In order to be liable to all the laws men- 
tioned above, a “zab” must have his discharge three 
times, either all on one day or on two or three con- 
secutive days; consideration of the length of the in- 
tervals between the discharges. 

Ch. ii.: All are subject to the laws of Zabim, in- 
cluding proselytes, slaves, minors, deaf-mutes, and 
eunuchs; description of the different methods by 
which the zab is examined, and an explanation of 
the mannerin which he makes people and things 
unclean by his touch. 

Ch. iii. andiv.: Specification of the different ways 
in whicha man or a woman suffering from a discharge 
makes unclean another person. For instance, if a 
zab and a clean person sit together in a small boat or 
ride together on a beast, even though their garments. 
do not come in contact the clean person becomes 
unclean by the pressure; but, according to R. Judah, 
if both of them sit on a tottering bench, the clean 
person does not become unclean. 

Ch. v.: The ways in which a person becomes un- 
clean by touching a zab, and also in which things 
become unclean through the touch of the zab and 
by touching other unclean things. 

J. M. SEL. 

ZABLUDOWSKI, ISRAEL  (ISIDOR): 
Russian physician; born at Byelostok, in the govern- 
mentof Grodno, July 80,1850. Attheageof twelve 
he wrote a Hebrew novel entitled * Ha-Yaldut we- 
ha-Shaharut” (Wilna, 1863), In 1869 he was ad- 
mitted to the military academy of medicine at St. 
Petersburg (M.D. 1874), and seven years later was 
appointed physician in one of the military hospitals 
of southern Russia. During the Russo-Turkish 
war he served as chief physician of a Cossack regi- 
ment near Plevna, and so distinguished himself by 
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his work that Alexander IT. awarded him the second 

rank of the Order of Saint Stanislas. 

In the field-hospital Zabludowski’s attention was 
attracted to the massage treatment practised by a 
Bulgarian: monk named Makari, and, adopting this 
as his specialty, he was sent abroad by the Russian 
government at the close of the war to perfect him- 
selfin the theory of massage. After visiting Vienna, 
Munich, Paris, Amsterdam, and Berlin, he returned 
to St. Petersburg in 1881, and was soon appointed 
chief physician in the hospital of the Preobrazhenski 
regiment of the imperial guards. He then began to 
make experiments in massage on persons in sound 
health, and published a voluminous treatise on this 
subject in the * Voyenno-Meditzinski Zhurnal” (St. 
Petersburg, 1882) In the same year Zabludowski 
settled in Berlin at the request of Bergmann, whose 
clinical assistant he became. There he published 
Several essays on massage, and in 1884 lectured on 
this subject before the medical congress of Copen- 
hagen. He isalso the author of a long series of arti- 
cles on his specialty, including a description of a 
machine invented by him for the cure of writers’ 
cramp (“Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift," 1886, 
Nos. 26 e£ seg.). In 1896 he was appointed titular 
professor of massage in the University of Berlin, a 
position which he still (1905) holds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Liebermann, in Ha-Meliz, xxviii., Nos. 213- 
214; Wohlener, ib. No. 62; Wrede, Das Geistige Berlin, iii., 
3. | M. SEL. 
ZABLUDOWSKI, JEHIEL MICHAEL 

BEN HAYYIM: Russian Hebrew scholar and 

author; born at Byelostok, government of Grodno, 

in 1808; died there Nov. 14, 1869. Hedevoted him- 
self especially to the study of the Haggadah; and in 
addition to along series of exegetical notes which 
he published in various periodicals, such as * Ha-Mag- 
gid,” * Ha-Meliz," and * Ha-Karmel," he wrote two 
books: * Mish'an Mayim" (Wilna, 1861), a guide to 
the true meaning of the haggadic passages in the 

Talmud and Midrashim ; and * Me Mikal” (2d. 1872), 

a commentary and critical notes on difficult passages 

in the Midrash Rabbot. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Meliz, ix. 820; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post--Men- 
dels. p. 325. - 

J. M. SEL. 

ZACHARIAH OF KIEV. See JUDAIZzING 
Hrresy. 


ZACUTO, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL: 
Spanish astronomer. mathematician, and historian; 
born at Salamanca about 1450; died in Turkey after 
1510. An astronomer of wide-spread reputation, 
he was appointed professor at the university of his 
native city, and later at that of Saragossa. After 
the Spanish exile, Zacuto. settled at Lisbon, where 
he was soon appointed court astronomer and his- 
toriographer to John II. He retained his office un- 
der D. Manuel, and in this capacity he was consulted 
by the king regarding the practicability of the pro- 
jected expedition of Vasco da Gama, which he ap- 
proved and encouraged. The ships fitted out for 
the expedition were provided with Zacuto's newly 
perfected astrolabe, which was the first to be made 
of iron instead of wood. The great services ren- 
dered by Zacuto did not protect him, however, from 


the persecutions inaugurated by Manuel at the in- 
stigation of Ferdinand and Isabella; and he and his 
son Samuel were forced to seek safety in flight. 
After an eventful voyage in which he was twice 
taken prisoner, Zacuto reached Tunis, where he 
lived until the Spanish invasion, when he fled to 
Turkey, residing there for the remainder of his life. 
In 1504, during his sojourn at Tunis, he wrote a 
chronological history of the Jews from the Creation 
to 1500, making constant reference to Jewish litera- 
ture, and entitling his book “Sefer ha-Yuhasin.” 
In this work Zacuto gives an account of the oral 
law as transmitted from Moses through the elders, 
prophets, sages, and the like, and also records the 
acts and monuments of the kings of Israel, as well 
as of some of the surrounding nations. In like 
manner space is given to the Babylonian captivity, 
the events which occurred during the 
His ‘“ Yu- period of the Second Temple, the char- 
hasin."  acteristics of that period, the princes 
of the Captivity, and the rectors of the 
academies of Sura and Pumbedita. Although the 
author was far from discriminating as to his sources, 
and thus fell into many errors, his work is of great 
value to the student of Jewish literary history. 

The “Sefer ha-Yuhasin” was edited by Samuel 
Shalom with many omissions and additions of his 
own (Constantinople, 1566), and was reprinted at 
Cracow in 1581, at Amsterdam in 1717, and at Königs- 
berg in 1857, while a complete edition was published 
by Filipowski in London in 1857. In 1473, while 
still at Salamanca, Zacuto wrote his “ Bi'ur Luhot,” 
which was published in a Latin translation under the 
title “Almanach Perpetuum” by Joseph Vecinho 
(Leiria, 1496), who also rendered it into Spanish and 
appended it to his “ She'erit Yosef.” Zacuto was like- 
wise the author of three other works: “Sefer Teku- 
nat Zakkut,” an astronomical work which is believed 
to be still extant in manuscript (see * Ha-Shahar,” i., 
No. 12); * Arba'im la-Binah,” a treatise on astrol- 
ogy; and “Hosafot le-Sefer ha-‘Aruk,” a rabbinic 
Aramaic lexicon, of which an account is given by 
A. Geiger in “Z. D. M. G.” xii. 144. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Dizionario, s.v.; Lindo, The History 
of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, p. 267; Fuenn, Se- 
phardim, p. 452; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 281; 
Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 706; idem, Hebr. Uebers. p. 
984; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, ii. 
118; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 18 et seq.; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 
22: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 200—201. 

J I. Bn. 


ZACUTO, MOSES BEN MORDECAI (abbre- ` 
viated y'n = Rabbi Moses Zacuto): Cabalistie - 
writer and poet; born about 1625; died at Mantua 
Oct. 1, 1697. It is generally supposed that his 
birthplace was Amsterdam, although, like the Am- 
sterdam rabbi Saul Levi Morrerra, he probably 
lived in Venice, the residence of a brother named 
Nehemiah. He was a pupil of Morteira, on whose 
death he composed a long elegy (edited by Kauf. 
mann in “R. E. J.” xxxvii. 115 e¢ seg.), and he was 
also a fellow student of Baruch SPrNozAa. He was 
inclined to mysticism from his youth, and at one 
time fasted forty days that he might forget the 
Latin which he had learned, since, in his opinion, it 
could not be reconciled with cabalistic truths. To 
continue his Talmudic studies he went from Am- 
sterdam to Posen or Poland, as is clear from the let- 
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ter of recommendation which he gave at Venice in 


1672 to the delegates who had come to Italy to col- 


lect money for the oppressed Polish communities. 
It was his intention to make a pilgrimage to Pales- 


tine, but on the way he was persuaded to remain as 


rabbi in Venice, where he stayed, with the excep- 
tion of a short residence in Padua, from 1645 until 
the summer of 1678, He was then called to Mantua 
at a fixed salary of 800 ducats, and remained there 
until his death, twenty-four years later. His epi- 
taph is given by Wolf (“ Bibl. Hebr.” iv. 1200) and 
by Landshuth (* 'Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 215). 
Zacuto applied himself with great diligence to the 
study of the Cabala under Hayyim Vital's pupil 
Benjamin ha-Levi, who had come to Italy from 
Safed; and this remained the chief occupation of his 
life. He established a seminary for the study of the 


Cabala; and his favorite pupils, Benjamin ha-Kohen | 


and Abraham Rovigo, often visited him for months 
at a time at Venice or Mantua, to investigate caba- 
listic mysteries. Zacuto was not without poetic tal- 
ent, but his verses seldom rise above mediocrity. 
He composed forty-seven liturgical poems, chiefly 
cabalistic, enumerated by Landshuth (Ze. pp. 216 e£ 
seg.). Some of them have been printed in the festal 
hymns “Hen Kol Hadash,” edited by Moses Otto- 
lenghi (Amsterdam, 1712), and others have been in- 
corporated in different prayer-books. He wrote also 
penitential poems (“Tikkun Shobabim,” Venice, 
1712; Leghorn, 1740) for the service on the evening 
before the day of New Moon, as well as prayers 
for Hosha‘na Rabbah and similar occasions, all in 
the spirit of the Cabala. Zacuto was, moreover, 
the author of a poem containing a thousand words, 
each beginning with the letter “alef” (“Elef Al- 
pin”; printed with a commentary at the end of the 
"Iggerot ha-ReMeZ,” pp. 48 et seg.); a long poem, 
“Tofteh ‘Aruk,” or *L'Inferno Figurato” (Venice, 
1715, 1744), in which he depicts the punishments of 
hell; and the oldest dramatic poem in the Hebrew 
language, which A. Berliner first edited under the 
title * Yesod ‘Olam ” (Berlin, 1874). 

Other published works of Zacuto’s are “Shudda 
de-Dayyane,” a guide for decisions on commercial 
law (Mantua, 1678; reprinted in “Ha-Goren,” iii. 
181 et seg.); “Kol ha-ReMeZ” (published posthu- 
mously), a commentary on the Mishnah (which he 
knew by heart), with elucidations of the commen- 
taries of Bertinoro and others (Amsterdam, 1719); a 
collection of responsa with the decisions of contem- 
poraries (Venice, 1760); and “Iggerot ha-ReMeZ,” 
containing letters of cabalistic content written by 
himself and others (Leghorn, 1780). He edited and 
emended also the Zohar (Venice, 1668) and other 
writings. A considerable number of his works, 
such as a commentary on the Jerusalem Talmud, 
homilies, and cabalistic writings, are still unpub- 
lished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 153: De Barrios, 
Arbol de las Vidas, p. 78; Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der 
Jüdischen Poesie, pp. 12 et seq.:_ Ha-Goren, iii. 175 et seg.: 
Gratz, Gesch. ix. 201 et seq., x. 110; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael, p. 225; Steinsehneider, Cat. Boul. cols. 1989- 

992; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 440 et seq.: Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 201 et seq.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 
pp. 588 et seq. 

J. M. K. 


ZADDIK. See Hasrpry. 


ZADDUKIM. See SADDUCEES. 


ZADOK: 1. A priest, perhaps the high priest. 
during the reign of David. He was the son of Ahi- 
tub (II Sam. viii. 17), but the attempt to trace his 
genealogy back to Eleazar, the third son of Aaron, 
as opposed to Abiathar, his contemporary and col- 
league, who was regarded as a descendant of Eli 
and considered a member of the house of Ithamar, 
was first made by the Chronicler (I Chron. v. 30-34 
[A. V. vi. 4-8]; comp. vi. 85-38 [A. V. vi. 50-53], 
thus assuring the preeminence of the Zadokites 
over.the descendants of Eli. In the beginning of 
his career he was associated with Abiathar (II Sam. 
Xx. 25) and with his son (čb. viii. 17; I Chron. xxiv. 
3, 6, 31). The hypothesis has accordingly been ad- 
vanced that Zadok officiated in the Tabernacle at 
Gibeon (I Chron, xvi. 39; comp. I Kings iii. 4), 
while the sons of Eli were stationed as high priests- 
at Jerusalem or, more probably, at Shiloh (comp. 
Keil on I Kings i. 8. Such a division of functions 
is very doubtful, however; and it is more plausible 
to suppose that Zadok gradualy won equality of 
rank with the sons of Eli by his good fortune in 
gaining the favor of David. 

According to the somewhat improbable statement 
of the Chronicler, a certain Zadok, as a young man, 
had been one of those who joined David at Hebron 
and helped him win the crown of all Israel, his 
house then including twenty-two captains (I Chron. 
xii. 29); and Josephus expressly identifies this Zadok 
with the high priest of the same name (* Ant." vii. 
2, § 2). 

Dus the rebellion of Absalom, Zadok gained 
stil greater prominence. He and the Levites 
wished to accompany the fleeing David with the 
Ark of the Covenant, but the king begged them to 
remain at Jerusalem, where they could do him bet- 
ter service (II Sam. xv. 24-29; comp. 35), so that it 
actually happened that Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, 
and Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, broughtthe king 
an important message (2b. xvii. 21). In all these 
passages Zadok is mentioned before Abiathar. Ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text of II Sam. xv. 97, 
David addressed the priest with the words * ha-ro'ch 
attah," and the Vulgate consequently regards Zadok 
as a seer, although this interpretation is incorrect. 
These two difficult words are emended by Well- 
hausen to ANN WNIT 12D, thusimplying the prom- 
ise of the high-priesthood to him. On the suppression 
of the rebellion, the king sent Zadok and Abiathar 
to the elders of Judah, urging them to hasten to bring 
the monarch back (75. xix. 12). Zadok again mani- 
fested his loyalty to the king when he espoused the 
cause of Solomon against Adonijah (I Kings i. 8 e£ 
seq.), and in his gratitude the new king appointed 
him sole high priest (čb. ii. 85). In his account of 
this event Josephus states (“ Ant.” viii. 1, § 8) that 
Zadok was a scion of the house of Phinehas, and 
consequently a descendant of Eleazar. 

Reliable historical data show that the high-priest- 
hood remained in the hands of the Zadokites from 
this time until the rise of the Maccabees. "The de- 
scendants of Zadok increased in vank and influence, 
so that his son Azariah was one of the princes of 
Solomon (I Kings iv. 2), and the Ahimaaz who mar- 
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ried a daughter of Solomon was probably another of 
Zadok's children (čb. iv. 15). Either Zadok himself 
or his grandson was the ruler of the Aaronites 
(I Chron. xxvii. 17), and Jerusha, the mother of Jo- 
tham, is apparently termed the daughter of Zadok 
to emphasize her noble lineage, since her father may 
have been a descendant of the first Zadok (II Kings 
xv. 88; II Chron. xxvii. 1). A Zadok is also men- 
tioned in the genealogy of Joseph, the father of 
Jesus (Matt. i. 14). | 

G. S. Kr. 

2, Sadducean leader, The only data concerning 
the origin of the Sadducees are based on certain 
deductions drawn from their name, fora late rab- 
binical source alone appears to be founded on actual 
knowledge. Two pupils of ANTIGONUS OF Soko 
are said to have misinterpreted their teacher’s state- 
ment that God should be worshiped without hope of 
reward as meaning that there is no recompense, either 
for good or for evil, in the world to come. These 
two scholars, Zadok and Boethus, are accordingly 
regarded as the founders of the heresies of the SAD- 
DUCEES and the BoETHUSIANS (Ab. R. N. recension 
A, 5; recension B, 10). This statement is devoid of 
historicity, however, since it incorrectly postulates 
denial of the future life as the cardinal doctrine of 
the Sadducees, while it betrays also its lack of au- 
thenticity by making the origin of the Boethusians 
synchronous with the rise of Sadduceeism, although 
the former sect derived its name from the high 
priest Boethus, who flourished during the reign of 
Herod. | 

'The only historical portion of this legend is the 
part which connects the origin of each of these 
heresies with a personal name, for the Hebrew 
mpy is derived from pT} just as are DDM from 
pinta and m'bwmpex from DIDAN, while Herod 
was the eponym of the party of the HERODIANS. 

Geiger's theory of the derivation of the name of 
the Sadducean party from the Biblieal appellative 
“Zadok” is, therefore, the most probable one. This 
name pry, which occurs ten times in Ezekiel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, is transliterated Zeddoix throughout 
by the Septuagint in these books, as well as in other 
passages in Lucian’s version of the Septuagint. 
The same form appears in Josephus; and even 
a manuscript of the Mishnah (Codex De Rossi No. 
188) vocalizes the name of the rabbi Zadok pr4y 
(=“Zadduk”). The only moot point is the prob- 
lem whether the appellation of the sect is to be de- 
rived from a Zadok who is no longer known or 
from the priestly family of the Zadokites. An un- 
known Zadok was assumed to be the founder of the 
Sadducees by Kuenen (though he later adopted the 
opposing theory), Graetz, Montet, and Lagarde, 
while the second hypothesis, which is the more prob- 
able, was maintained by Geiger and Schürer, and 
is now confirmed by the Hebrew Ben Sira (see 
Schechter’s note in “The Wisdom of Ben Sira,” 
1899, p. 35). A third conjecture, deriving the word 
from the adjective pty, which was advocated in 
ancient times by Jerome and Epiphanius, and was 
defended more recently by Joseph Derenbourg and 
Hamburger, is untenable both on linguistic and on 
historical grounds. 

From the days of Solomon the descendants of the 


priest Zadok were regarded with great reverence, 
which must have been much increased by the Deu- 
teronomic legislation concentrating all cults at Jeru- 
salem. In Ezekiel’s prophetic vision the “sons of 
Zadok" are described as the only priests worthy to 


discharge their holy office (Ezek. xl. 46, xliii. 19, 


xliv. 15, xlviii. 11); and although in the Second 
Temple certain prerogatives were allowed the sons 
of Ithamar, the Zadokites alone formed the priestly 
aristocracy, so that the Chronicler assigns twice as 
many priestly divisions to the Zadokite descendants 
of Eleazar as to the Ithamarites (I Chron. xxiv.) In 
Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), in like manner, the Zadokites 
alone receive praise (li. 12 [9], Hebr.). Despite the 
fact that those members of this powerful family who 
adopted the Sadducean doctrines were but few, they 
gave the teachings such support that the entire sect 
bore their name, and Josephus expressly states that 
scions of the priestly aristocracy, 7.¢., the Zadok- 
ites, were preeminently adherents of Sadduceeism. 
See SADDUCEES. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 20, 102; Wellhausen, I. 
J. G. áth ed., p. 291; idem, Pharisüer und Sadducder, Göt- 


tingen, 1874; Schürer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 408—411. 
J. S. Kr. 


3. Tanna of priestly descent; father of Eleazar. 
He flourished in the years preceding and following 
the beginning of the common era. According 
to an account which must refer to him in the prime 
òf life, he was taken as a captive to Rome, where he 
was sold to an aristocratic house. its mistress at- 
tempted to force him to marry one of her beautiful 
slaves, but Zadok refused, claiming that not only 
did he belong to one of the most influential families 
of Jerusalem, but that he was of priestly lineage, 
whereupon his mistress gave him his freedom (Ab. 
R. N., ed. Schechter, p. 32a and note 11; Kid. 40a). 
A historical account dating from the time of the 
Temple vouches for the fact that he was a priest. 
During a sacrifice a strife broke out between two 
priests, perhaps brothers, because one had taken 
precedence of the other at the altar, and one of them 
was stabbed. There was great excitement among 
the congregation, whereupon Zadok ascended the 
steps of the “ulam,” from which the priests were 
accustomed to give the benediction, and there 
calmed the people by an address based on Deut. 
xxi 1 ef seg. Since, however, it has been proved 
that only priests were allowed to mount the ulam, 
Zadok must have been a priest (Yoma 28a; Tosef., 
Yoma, i. 12; Yer. Yoma ii. 39d). 

Together with Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and Joshua 
b. Hananiah, Zadok was present at the marriage 
of the son of Gamaliel IT. in Jabneh. On that occa- 
sion Gamaliel II. himself poured out the wine and 
handed it round. Joshua and Eliezer 
Zadok and began to praise Gamaliel, whereupon 
Gamaliel. Zadok became angry, declaring that 
they should not turn away from the 
worship of God, who had created everything for man, 
and worship a mortal (Kid. 32a). According to Ba- 
cher, however, this incident occurred not at a wed- 
ding, butatanother feast, which Gamaliel gaveto the 
scholars of Jabneh. 

The whole life of this tanna fell within the period 

of the dissolution of the Jewish state, and he de- 
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clared that he had fasted forty years in his endeavor 
to prevent the destruction of the Temple. When 
this took place, however, Zadok had become so weak 
that Johanán b. Zakkai was obliged to appeal for 
him to Titus, who had him treated by a physician 
(Git. 56b; Lam, R, i, 5), 
together with Johanan b. Zakkai and other scholars, 
and his few halakot, found in ‘Eduy. vii. 1-5, date 
from this period. He was the most influential per- 
sonality in Gamaliel’s tribunal, and always sat at 
the right of the latter (Yer. Sanh. 190), while on one 
occasion he was present at the eating of the sacrifi- 
cial lamb in Gamaliel's house (Pes. 74a). Together 
with Johanan b. Zakkai and Gamaliel, he rendered a 
decision on the conditions under which food might 
be eaten outside the Tabernacle during the Feast of 
Weeks (Suk. 26b) Although he was theoretically 
an adherent of the principles of the Bet Shammai, 
in practise he always made his rulings in accordance 
with the Bet Hillel(Yeb. 15b). His motto in ethical 
matters was, “Do not make learning a crown to 
make thyself great thereby, nor a spade to dig with 
it” (Ab. iv. 5). The thirtieth chapter of the Tanna 
debe Eliyahu Rabbah relates that Zadok once came 
to the place where the Temple had formerly stood. 
In his grief at the desolation he reproached God 
Himself, whereupon he fell into a sleep in which he 
saw God and the angels mourning over the destruc- 
tion of Zion. The Pirke de-Rabbi Eli‘ezer ascribes 
to Zadok haggadic sayings concerning the descend- 
ants of the giants (ch. xxii.), the sacrifices of Cain and 
Abel (ch. xxi.), the Flood (ch. xxiii.) and Noah’s 
prayer in the ark (20.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, 4g. Tan. i. 43-16: Derenbourg, Hist. 
pp. 342-344 ; Zacuto, Sefer Y uhasin ha-Shalom, ed. Filipow- 
ski, pp. 32a, 76a, b; Frankel. Darke ha-Mishinah, pp. 70-71; 


Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 319—520 ; Bücnler, Die Priester 
und der Cultus, p. 126, note 1, Vienna, 1895; Neubauer, G. T. 
oO. 
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ZADOK GAON (called also Isaac b. Ashi): 
Gaon of Sura from 820 to 821. On the basis of a re- 
sponsum quoted in the * Sha'are Zedek ” (iv. 811, No. 
2), Weiss refers to him as follows in his “Dor”: “If 
a case was brought before him and he found the de- 
fendant guilty, but was unable to inflictan adequate 
punishment, he would to say to him: ‘I charge thee 
to go to the man thou hast injured and implore his 
pardon or give him an indemnity.' If the accused 
did not obey this injunction, he was excommuni- 
cated.” Zadok was one of the first geonim to take 
exception to many of the Talmudic regulations, 
although he inclined toward rigor rather than 
leniency in their application. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch. 8d ed., v. 196; Weiss, Dor, iv. 


27, 43-45, 

S. S. O. 

ZADOK ‘IMANI or ‘AMANI (*3N5y): Afri- 
can liturgical poet, who wrote the following eight 
poems that are found in the Tripolitan Mahzor: 
(1) “El hekal kodsho”; (2) “Le-bet el banu”; (8) 
* La-Adonai et yom ha-shebi‘i berak ”; (4) * Meholel 
kol be-kaw yashar”; (5) “Ezri yabi el me-‘ayin”; 
(6) *^'Al rob 'awoni?; (7) “‘Ammeka le-shahareka 
kamu”; (8) * Ki bo Elohim dibber be-kodsho.” No. 
9 consists of thirteen strophes, and each of theothers 
consists of five strophes. Nos. 3, 4, 7, and 8 are to 


Zadok moved to Jabneh . 


be recited on the Sabbaths of the month of Elul, 
Only No. 3 bears the complete signature psy 
'NDy; No. 7 is signed *3N5y, while all the others 
show only the name pyty. Nos. 8 and 8 are both 
“mustajabs”; in the former every strophe begins. 
with *la-Adonai" and terminates with “ Adonai,” 
while in the latter the strophes begin with “ki bo” 
and rime in “to.” | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 598-599. 
J. M. SEL. 


ZAG. See BENVENISTE, Isaac; MALEA, MEËR 
DE; ISAAC IBN SID; ALFONSINE TABLES. 


ZAHALON (bns): A family of Spanish ori- 
gin; represented by members who, after the exile 
from Spain, settled in Italy and the Orient, where 
they distinguished themselves as rabbis and scholars. 

Abraham ben Isaac Zahalon: Talmudist 
and cabalist of the second half of the sixteenth 
century. He was the author of: “Yad Ha- 
ruzim,” on the Jewish and Mohammedan calendars 
(Venice, 1594-95); “ Yesha‘ Elohim,” interpretations 
of Esther compiled from earlier commentators (zd. 
1595); and * Marpe la-Nefesh," a cabalistic disserta- : 
tion on ethies, especially on penitence, according 
to the system of Isaac Luria (70. 1595). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bib. Jud. iii. 5431: Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 311 1 Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 58. 

Jacob ben Isaac Zahalon: Italian rabbi and 
physician; born at Rome 1630; died at Ferrara 
1693. Acquiring early a high reputation both as 
physician and Talmudist, he was called to the rab- 
binate of Ferrara and held this position until his 
death. He wastheauthorofthe “Ozar ha-Hayyim,” 
a medical work in thirteen parts, the last of which 
remained unpublished for lack of funds (Venice, 
1683), and of the * Margaliyyot Tobot,” an abridg- 
ment of the “ Hobot ha-Lebabot " of Bahya b. Joseph 
ibn Pakuda, divided into thirty chapters correspond- 
ing to the number of days of the month, each chap- 
ter being followed by prayers for various occasions 
(4b. 1665). In his preface Jacob enumerates the fol- 
lowing works which he left in manuscript: “ Mora- 
shah Kehillat Ya‘akob,” on Maimonides; * Yeshu‘ot 
Ya'akob," a commentary on Isaiah; “Titten Emet 
le-Ya‘akob,” homilies on the Pentateuch; “Kol 
Ya‘akob,” an index to the Yalkut, called also “Or 
ha-Darshanim ” (* Ozrot Hayyim,” No. 30); “ Zaha- 
lah u-Rinnah,” on the Song of Solomon; * Kohelet 
Ya'akob," on Ecclesiastes; “ Derushim ‘al-Daniel,” 
on Daniel; “ Milhemet Ya‘akob,” subject unknown; 
“Ozar ha-Shamayim,” on theology and philosophy ; 
and *Shubu Elai,” on the Srema‘ and the benedic- 
tions which accompany it. 

Jacob was much consulted on halakic questions 
by his contemporaries, His decisions and responsa 
are found in the “Teshubot ha-Remez” of Moses 
Zacuto (S 36), in the “Pahad Yizhak” (s.v. 3743 
MN D» mow) of Isaac Lampronti, and in the 
*'Afar Ya‘akob” of Nathanael Segre; the last- 
named declares that Jacob was one of the three most 
learned men of his generation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p, 180; 


Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1263; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, 
p. 569; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 541. 
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. Mordecai ben Jacob Zahalon: Physician and 
rabbi of Ferrara; died there Nov. 30, 1748. He 
wrote the following works: “Megillat Naharot," 
describing the miraculous rescue of the Jewish com- 
munity of Ferrara from the inundation that occurred 
in 1707 (Venice, 1707); *She'elot we-Teshubot Meziz 
u-Meliz," a lecture delivered at the Talmud Torah 
of Ferrara on the modulation of the priestly blessing 
(ib. 1715); and halakic decisions quoted by Lam- 
pronti in the “ Pahad Yizhak,” by Samson Morpurgo 
in his *Shemesh Zedakah” (* Yoreh De‘ah,” § 61), 
and by Raphael Meldola in his " Mayim Rabbim ” 
(“Yoreh De‘ah,”§ 7). Mordecai was a talented He- 
brew poet, and several of his religious verses on 
local events are still recited in the synagogue of 
Ferrara, while one of his sonnets isalso found at the 
head of the poem “ ‘Eden ‘Aruk.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
298 285: Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins, p. 299; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1675. 

Yom-Tob ben Akiba Zahalon: Talmudic 
scholar of Constantinople in the second half of the 
seventeenth century; grandson of Yom-Tob ben 
Moses. He was the author of “She’elot u-Teshu- 
bot,” containing 296 responsa and novelle on the 
fifth and sixth chapters of the treatise Baba Mezi'a 
(Venice, 1694). This collection includes many deci- 
sions made by his graudfather, to whom the author 
ascribes also a commentary on the Abot de-Rabbi 
Natan which is probably identical with that given by 
Azulai under the title * Magen Abot." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 49a; Azulai, ` 


Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 74; Steinschneider, Cat.- Bodl. col. 

1414; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 444. 

J. I. Br: 

Yom-Tob ben Moses Zahalon: Palestinian 
Talmudist; rabbi at Safed; born in 1557; died 
about 1688. At the early age of twenty-five he was 
requested by Samuel Yafeh, a rabbi of Constantino- 
ple, to decide a difficult and complicated problem 
which had been referred to himself (Zahalon, Re- 
sponsa, No. 40); and he corresponded with most of 
the authorities of his time, one of his chief antago- 
nists being the elder Moses Galante. Although a 
Sephardi, Zahalon rendered a decision in favor of an 
Ashkenazic congregation in a controversy which 
arose between the Sephardim and Ashkenazim at 
Jerusalem, and in his love of truth he did not spare 
even his teacher, Joseph Caro (ib. No. 288), declaring 
that the Shulhan ‘Aruk was written for children and 
laymen (ib, No. 76). Zahalon was the author of a com- 
mentary on Esther, entitled “Lekah Tob” (Safed, 
1577). He was the author of responsa and novell 
which were published with a preface by his grandson 


Yom-Tob (Venice, 1694), and he mentions also a 


second part (d&b. No. 102), of which nothing more is 
known. He likewise wrote a commentary on the 
Abot de-Rabbi Natan, entitled “ Magen Abot,” which 
is still extant in manuscript. In his preface to this 
latter work Zahalon terms himself Yom-Tob b. Moses 
ha-Sefardi, whence it is clear that the family came 
originally from Spain, although it is not known when 
it emigrated or where Zahalon was born. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, s.v.; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 206; Dukes, in Orient, Lit. ix. 
316: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1414. H 
E. C. L. Grt. 


ZAKKAI: 1. Palestinian tanna of the second 
century ; contemporary of Judah ha-Nasi I. and ap- 
parently a pupil of Simeon b. Yohai He is men- 
tioned as having transmitted a halakah of R. Jacob 
and one of Simeon b. Yohai (Tosef., Yad. ii. 9; 
Shab. 79b); and he had a halakic controversy "with 
Simeon b. Gamaliel and Simeon b. Eleazar, the 
former being the father and the latter the companion 
of Judah ha-Nasi (Ber. 25b). Zakkai was prominent 
in the Haggadah, where he is styled * Zakkai Rab- 
bah” .(Zakkai the Great). He interpreted the words 
“we-yidgu la-rob” (Gen. xlviii. 14) as referring to 
the haggadic statement that 600,000 children were 
once thrown into the river by command of Pharaoh, 
but were saved through the merits of Moses (Gen. — 
R. xevii. 5; comp. Cant. R. vii. 5; Yalk., Isa. 472). 
Zakkai attained to a very great age, and when his 
pupils asked him through what virtue he lived so 
long, he said that he never called his neighbor by a 
nickname and never neglected to buy wine for the 
Kiddush of the Sabbath. His aged mother even 
once sold her cap to purchase wine for him, and 
when she died she left him 800 kegs of wine, while 
he himself bequeathed to his children 3,000 kegs 
(Meg. 21b). | 

2. Babylonian amora of the third century. He 
emigrated to Palestine, where he was the chief lec- 
turer in R. Johanan's school (‘Er. 9a; Yeb. "77b; 
Sanh. 62a; and elsewhere) In Sanh. 62a and in 
Yer. Shab. vii. 2, R. Johanan calls him “the Baby- 
lonian." The press-house (Nr sy») which he left in 
Babylon was the meeting-place of certain rabbis (Er. 
49a; B. B. 49b). From Palestine he sent a halakah to 
the exilarch Mar ‘Ukba (Ket. 87a), who transmitted 
c haggadah of Zakkai (Sanh. 70a). The latter seems 
to have been a good preacher; and in one'of his ser- 
mons he gives an interpretation of Micah iv. 10 
(Yer. Suk. 54c). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 642-645; Heil- 


prin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 
J. M. SEL. 


ZALINSKI, EDMUND LOUIS GRAY: 
American soldier and inventor; born at Kurnich, 
Prussian Poland, Dec. 18, 1849. In 1858 his parents 
emigrated to the United Statesand settled in Seneca 
Fall, N. Y. He was educated at the public school 
there and at the Syracuse highschool. In 1864 he en- 
tered the army as a volunteer, was promoted second 
lieutenant, Second New York Heavy Artillery, for 
gallantry at the battle of Hatcher's Run, and served 
till the close of the war in 1865. Appointed second 
lieutenant, Fifth United States Artillery, in 1866, in 
the following year he was promoted first lieutenant. 
He was professor of military science at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology from 1872 to 1876. 
In 1880 he graduated from the United States Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe, Va., and from the School 
of Submarine Mining at Willets Point, N. Y. He 
became captain in 1887, and in 1889 and 1890 
traveled in Europe to study military affairs. He 
did garrison duty at San Francisco in 1892, and retired 
from the service in 1894. Since that time he has re- 
sided in New York city and in Washington, D. C. 

Zalinski invented the pneumatic dynamite torpedo- 
gun, an intrenching tool, a ramrod-bayonet, a tele- 


Zalinski 
Zangwill 


scopic sight for artillery, and a system of range- and 
position-finding for seacoast and artillery firing. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IFho’s Who in America, 1905: Kipling, 


The Captive, in Traffics and Discoveries, London, 1904. 
A. F. T. H. 


ZALINSKI, MOSES G,; American soldier: 
born in New York city Jan. 23, 1863: educated in the 
public schools. He joined the regular army as a pri- 
vate in 1885, and was appointed second lieutenant, 
Second Artillery, in 1889. Graduating from the Ar- 
tillery School in 1894, he became first lieutenant, 
Fourth Artillery, in 1895, and was transferred to the 
Second Artillery in the same year. In 1898 he was 
promoted captain and quartermaster, and since 1903 
has been stationed at Washington, D. C., as major- 


quartermaster. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665, p. 2. 
A. F. T. H. 
ZALMUNNA: Midianite king defeated and 


slain by Gideon (Judges viii. 5-7, 10, 19, 15, 18, 21; 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 12 (A. V. 11]. Zalmunna is always 
mentioned together with Zebah, who was also a 
Midianite king. 

E, G. H. BP. 

ZAMENHOF, LAZARUS LUDWIG: Found- 
er of the universal language “Esperanto”: born at 
Byelostok in Dec., 1859. His father, Markus Za- 
menhof, and his grandfather, Fabian Zamenhof, 
were teachers of French and German, the latter being 
the pioneer of general culture among the Jews of 
Byelostok. In 1878 Markus Zamenhof removed 
to Warsaw, where he became professor of German, 
first at the Veterinary Institute, and subsequently at 
the real-gymnasium. He was one of the three Jews 
of his time who held such an official appointment, 
and he became a state councilor. He compiled many 
text-books, and was the author of arabbinical phrase- 
book in Hebrew (i., Warsaw, 1905) and a polyglot 
phrase-book (i., 26, 1905). 

Zamenhof pursued general medical studies at War- 
saw and Moscow (M.D. 1884), and settled in Warsaw 
asan oculist. He later practised at Kherson and Grod- 
no, but in 1897 returned to Warsaw, where he now 
(1905) practises among the poorer Jews. 

Zamenhof's reputation is due to the fact that he is 
the founder of Esperanto, the new universal lan- 
guage which has taken the place of Volapük. The 
idea of an international form of speech 
was suggested to him by the polyglot 
character of his native town; four dif- 
ferent languages were spoken there, 
and to this fact he attributed the constant dissen- 
sions and misunderstandings which disturbed the 
city. In the gymnasium and at the university he 
threw himself heart and soul into the study of lan- 
guages while pursuing his medical work; but the 
idea of Esperanto did notdawn on him at once. At 
one time he entertained the idea of mathematical 
construction, and later the claim of the dead lan- 
guages, especially Hebrew, appealed to him. For 
three years he worked at Yiddish and compiled a 
grammar which is still unpublished, hoping that, 
since Judzo-German was a modern tongue in use 
among millions of his coreligionists, it might be 
universalized. Discarding this idea in its turn, he 
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finally reached: the conclusion that no ‘language 
could ever become a universal medium of commu- 
nication if it identified itself with any individual 
nationality or country; it must be neutral. In 1878 
he succeeded in building up such a lan guage on the 
basis of the Romance and Teutonic roots of modern 
European tongues, but it was not until 1887 that, after 
several unsuccessful attempts to find à publisher, 
he gave to the world his first brochure, published 
anonymously under the pen-name of “ Doktoro Espe- 
ranto” (Dr. Hopeful). 

The success of his pamphlet was immediate, and 
from that time to the present Esperanto has steadily 
increased in popularity. In the following year the : 
Volapük Society at Nuremberg ceased to exist, and 
its place was taken by the first Esperanto club. In 
1891 a second club was founded at Upsala, in 
Sweden; St. Petersburg followed, with branches at 
Odessa and in Siberia; France and Denmark joined 
the movement in 1897; and Brussels and Stockholm 
were included in the following year. The first Es- 
perantist group in Paris was started in 1900, and the 

next year Esperanto made its first offi- 

Spread of cial appearance on American soil in 

the the city of Montreal. Since then as- 

Movement. sociations for its study have been 

founded in all parts of the world. 
There are now about 120 societies in existence, and 
the language is spoken by at least 900,000 persons. 
At the St. Louis Exposition it was accorded official 
recognition by the French sectional committee. 
There is a large and constantly increasing literature 
in Esperanto, and more than twenty journals are in 
circulation, including a braille monthly magazine for 
the blind, a Roman Catholic organ, a Socialist paper, 
and an "International Scientific Review." Two 
plays of Shakespeare, “Hamlet” and “The Tem- 
pest," have been rendered into Esperanto, the former 
by Zamenhof himself; and the language is also com- 
ing into commercial use. 

In compiliug his universal language Zamenhof ap- 
pears to have regarded primarily the needs of his 
Yiddish-speaking coreligionists, whom he has de- 
scribed as “speechless, and therefore without hope | 
of culture, scattered over the world, and hence un- 
able to understand one another, obliged to take their 
culture from strange and hostile sources.” 

In other writings and labors, unconnected with 
Esperanto, Zamenhof has manifested great interest 
in Jewish affairs. At one time he was an ardent 
Zionist, and established at Warsaw the first Zionist 
association (Friends of Zion). More mature reflec- 
tion, however, caused him to abandon the idea of 
a Jewish political nationality, and in 1901 he pub- 
lished a Russian pamphlet on Hillelism as a pro- 
ject for solving the Jewish question. The main 
contention of this work is that the troubles of the 
Jewish people are due to “the pseudo-Palestin- 
ian character of their religion”; Judaism should 
reform itself and become Hillelism, or, in other 
words, a pure monotheism with no other law than 
that of love of one's neighbor. The new Jewish 
sect should, however, retain its ancient manners 
and customs, but as traditions, not as laws. It 
should also acquire some simple medium of inter- 
communication, which must not be Hebrew; and 
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it should obtain a geographical center, which 


would be the seat of a Jewish synod. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Esperanto and Its Originator, in New Era 
lliustrated Magazine, Jan., 1905. 


J. I H. 
ZAMOSZ, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA- 

KOHEN: Polish rabbi and anti-Shabbethaian of 
the eighteenth century; rabbi of Tarly. He was 
very prominent in persecuting the Shabbethaians 
who had established themselves in Podolia, and on 
this subject he corresponded with Jacob Emden in 
1759 and 1760. In the quarrel between Jacob Em- 
den and Jonathan Eybeschütz, Zamosz, as is evi- 
dent from his letters reproduced in Emden's *Shot 
la-Sus," sided with Emden. Zamosz was the author 
of “Bet Abraham ” (Berlin, 1758), a work containing 
two responsa followed by novellae on the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 22. 

J. M. SEL. 
ZAMOSZ, ISRAEL BEN MOSES HA- 

LEVI: Polish Talmudist and mathematician; born 

at Buberkiabout 1700; died at Brody April 20, 1772 

He was appointed one of the lecturers in the yeshi- 

bah of Zamosz, but at the same time he occupied 

himself with the study of secular sciences, particu- 
larly with mathematics, and while there wrote many 
notes on the “ Yesod ‘Olam ” of Isaac Israeli and on 
the “Elim” of Joseph Delmedigo. During his resi- 
dence at Zamosz he also wrote his “ Arubbot ha- 

Shamayim ” (still unpublished), a work on descrip- 

tive geometry and astronomy, in which many 

haggadot relating to cosmogony are explained, with 

a vindication of their accuracy. ' About 1742, after 

he had published his “ Nezah Yisrael,” Zamosz went 

to Berlin, where he remained several years. There 
he instructed Moses Mendelssohn in mathematics 

. and logic, and his scholarship was much appreciated 

by Lessing (see Levinsohn, “ Zerubbabel,” i, 68). 
Zamosz was a versatile writer, his knowledge 

comprising rabbinics, religious philosophy, and sec- 

ular sciences. The only works of his published 
during his lifetime were the “Nezah Yisrael” 

(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1741) and his edition of the 

“Ruah Hen” of Ibn Tibbon or Jacob Anatolio, to 

which he appended a commentary of his own (Jess- 

nitz, 1744). After his death appeared the * Nezer 
ha-Dema' " (Dyhernfurth, 1773), a work in poetical 
prose on man's desire for luxury; the “Ozar Neh- 
mad” (Vienna, 1796), a commentary on the “Sefer 
ha-Kuzari" of Judah ha-Levi; and the “Tub ha- 

Lebanon” (ib. 1809), à commentary on the “ Hobot 

ha-Lebabot” of Bahya b. Joseph. Like the “ Arub- 

bot ha-Shamayim,” his “Eben Yisrael,” a collection 
of-responsa, is still unpublished (comp. Levinsohn, 

“Te‘uddah be-Yisrael," ch. xlv.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Revue Orientale, ii. 333-391; D. 
Cassel, introduction to his edition of the Cuzari, p. xxxiii.; E 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 670 ct 8EQ.; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1169; ae in Liebermann's Deutsches Volkska- 


lender, 1858, p. 6 
J. M. SEL. 


ZAMOSZ, JOSEPH BEN JACOB ISAAC: 
Polish rabbi of the eighteenth century; rabbi of 
Zamosz. He was the author of * Mishnat Haka- 
mim” (Lemberg, 1792), an analytical work on the 
commandments, based on the ancient authorities and 


showing which laws were derived from the Penta- 
teuch (“mi-dibre Torah”) and which were added by 
the scribes (* mi-dibre soferim "). It is divided into 
two parts: " Yabin Shemu‘ah,” explaining the 
words of the ancients; and “ Zofnat Pa‘neah,” casu- 
istic novelle. The work is followed by an appen- 
dix entitled * Ma'alot ha-Middot" and composed of 
notes on the “Sefer ha-Madda*” of Maimonides. In 
this book Zamosz mentions his * Otot le-Mo‘adim,” 
which contained the laws, expressed in the form of 
responsa, concerning the Sabbath and holy days. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 385: Fuenn, 
` Keneset Yisrael, p. 469; Steinschneider, Cat. Todi. col. 1477 


J. M. SEL. 


ZAMOSZ, ZEBI HIRSCH BEN BENJA- 
MIN: German rabbi; born in 1740; died at Altona 
in 1807. He was rabbi of several communities, in- 
cluding Brody and Glogau, and from 1803 until his 
death he held the rabbinate of the three communi- 
ties of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. He was 
the author of several works, which consist for the 
most part of responsa and of notes on the Bible, 
Talmud, and casuists (“poskim”); but his only 
publication was a collection of his responsa on the 
Shulhan 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim and Yoreh De‘ah, 
entitled "'Tif'eret Zebi” (Lemberg, 1811). Some of 
his responsa are also included in Meshullam Zal- 
man's *Bigde Kehunnah" and in muse Abraham's 
* Keter Kehunnah, ? No. 9. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 281—282 ; Stein- 


schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2751. 
J. M. SEL. 


ZAMZAM: A sacred well in the mosque of 
Mecca; identified by Islamitic legend with the spring 
from which Hagar and Ishmael drank (Gen. xvi. 
14; see Abraham ibn Ezra's commentary ad loc. and 
HAGAR IN ARABIC LITERATURE). Some Moham- 
medan Arabists explain the name as a reduplication 
of “zamm” (= “fill, fill”), since Hagar commanded 
Ishmael to fill the jar as soon as she saw the water. 
Sale (quoted by Hughes, “A Dictionary of Islam,” 
s.v.) interpreted it similarly, but thought that its ety- 
mology was Egyptian and meant “stay, stay,” since 
Hagar had bidden Ishmael to cease his wandering 
when she found the well. The spring is naturally re- 
garded as miraculous, and the water, which is held in 
high esteem, is used for drinking and ablutions. Itis 
exported to distant countries, and religious Moslems 
break their fasts withit; itisalso applied to the eyes 
to brighten the sight, thus presenting a close analogy 
to the beverage of the Habdalah cup, with which 
many Jews moisten their eyes on the night of the Sab- 
bath. The water of Zamzam is likewise thought to 
aid students in the pronunciation of Arabic in non- 
Arabic countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s.v. 
S. M. SEL. 


ZAN GWILL, ISRAEL: English man of let- 
ters; born in London Feb. 14, 1864. When he was 
young his parents moved to Bristol, where he at- 
tended the Red Cross School; and after their return 
to London he entered the Jews’ Free School, later. 
becoming a teacher there and taking the degree of 
B.A. at London University. A misunderstanding 
with the directors of the school caused him to re- 
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sign his position, and he then devoted himself to lit- 


erature. He had already shown considerable taste 
.in this direction, having edited and partly written 
as early as 1880 an annual called “Purim”; and 
shortly after leaving the Free School he published, 
under the pseudonym “J, Freeman Bell,” an elab- 
orate novel written in collaboration with Lewis 
Cowen and entitled “ The Premier and the Painter ” 
(1888), a work some- 
what in the style of 
Lord Beaconsfield, 
but with passages 
of Dickensian humor 
and with an entirely 
original plot. He 
had been appointed 
editor of “ Ariel,” and 
for a time was asso- 
ciated with a number 
of young literati like 
Jerome K. Jerome 
and Robert Barr, who 
represented what was 
known as the “new 
humor.” This phase 
of his work was rep- 
resented by his 
“Bachelors? Club,” 
issued in 1891, and by * The Old Maids’ Club,” pro- 
duced in the following year, each of these books be- 
ing a series of fantastic sketches replete with the 
wit and humor of topsyturvydom. 

Meanwhile Zang will had been contributing to the 
“Jewish Standard” (edited by H. S. Lewis) a weekly 
causerie under the pseudonym “ Marshalik," com- 
menting with freakish humor on communal iucidents. 
He gave evidence also of higher powers and touched 

a deeper note in two sketches, “Satan 

His Jewish Mekatrig” and “The Diary of a Me- 
Novels.  shumad," contributed to M. H. Myers’ 
“Diary ” (1888-89) under the pseudo- 

nym “Baroness von S.,” and afterward reprinted in 
his “Ghetto Tragedies.” These and his other works 
(including a remarkable analysis of modern English 
Judaism in “J. Q. R.” i.) drew to him the attention 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America, and it 
requested him to write a novel on modern Jewish life, 
which commission he executed in the well-known 
“Children of the Ghetto, Being Pictures of a Peculiar 
People” (Philadelphia and London, 1892), a work 
that at once made him famous. The author’s pro- 
found knowledge of the life and problems of the 
ghetto, his command alike of pathos and of humor 
(especially in the first part of the book), his scintil- 
lating style, and the evidence of the application of a 
keenly logical intellect to the perplexities of modern 
Judaism place this. book of Zangwill’s at the head 
of artistic presentations of the ghetto. It attracted 
very general attention, and was translated into Ger- 
man, Russian, Hebrew (in part),and Yiddish. This 
work was followed by “The King of Schnorrers” 
(London, 1894), which also was translated into Yid- 
dish, and by “The Dreamers of the Ghetto ” (1898); 
the former work applying to the London ghetto life 
of the eighteenth century the bizarreries of the “ new 
humor,” the latter work dealing with a series of his- 


Israel Zangwill. 


toric scenes ranging from the times of Shabbethai 


Zebi and Spinoza to those of Lassalle and Disraeli. 
In “The Dreamers of the Ghetto ” Zangwill is not al- 


together successful in reproducing the past, but he 
showsa keen insight into the characters of such men 
as Sofomon Maimon, Heine, and Beaconsfield. 

In general literature also Zangwill has achieved 
considerable success. His novels “The Master” 
(1895), dealing with art life, and * The Mantle of Eli- 
jah " (1901), treating of imperialism and the political 
problems connected therewith, have been widely read ; 
and various shorter sketches, published by him in 

volumes entitled “They That Walk in 
In General Darkness” (1899) and “Gray Wig” 
Literature. (1903), show remarkable versatility 

and brilliance. He contributed to 
“The Pall Mall Gazette” a series of critical cause- ` 
ries, part of which were republished under the title 
“Without Prejudice” (London, 1896); and these 
perhaps show Zangwill’s powers in their most char- 
acteristic form. He hasalso published many poems 
and verses, including some striking translations from 
the medieval Jewish poets that,are now being in- 
cluded in the authorized festival prayers of the Eng- 
lish Jewish congregations. Most of these poems 
have been collected under the title * Blind Children ? 
(London, 1903). . 

Zangwill has written several dramatic sketches 
which have been produced with more or less suc- 
cess, among them curtain-raisers like “ Six Persons,” 
“Three Penny Bits,” “The Revolting Daughter,” 
and “The Moment of Death,” a striking and origi- 
nal melodramatic study produced at Wallack’s 
Theater, New York, 1901. In addition he drama- 
tized his “Children of the Ghetto,” which was pro- 
duced with successin the United States, where it ran 
for nearly a year. It was likewise produced at the 
Adelphi in London (1899); but the Boer war diverted 
public attention, and the play was withdrawn. 
Zangwill's dramatization of his Christmas story 
“Merely Mary Ann,” written in 1893, was very well 
received both in England and in America (1904-5), 
and was followed by “Jinny the Carrier,” in the 
United States (1905). 

Zangwill has been a successful lecturer, traveling 


in that capacity in the United States (1898), through 


Great Britain, Ireland, and Holland, and to Jerusa- 
lem, which he visited in 1897. He has taken great 
interest in Zionism, and has attended 


As most of the congresses at Basel, at first 
Lecturer merely as a critic and onlooker, but 
and later being drawn into the movement, 
Zionist. of which he has become one of the 


leading spirits. He has written and 
lectured much on the subject, advocating in the 
United States (1904) and elsewhere the acceptance 
of the British government’s offer of an autonomous 
settlement in British East Africa. On the refusal of 
the Seventh Zionist Congress to consider any further 
offer of the kind, Zangwill formed a separate body, 
the Jewish Territorial Organization, intended: 
to obtain, preferential from the British govern- 
ment, an adequate tract of country in which per- 
secuted Jews can live their own life under Jewish 
conditions. Among those whom he has attracted 
to his views is Lucien Wolf, with whom he had 
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previously had a somewhat sharp controversy on 


Zionism in the “Jewish Quarterly Review.” 
Zanzwill was one of the “ Wandering Jews” who 
met at the house of Asher I. Myers, and was one of 


the founders of the Maccabmans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1905; New International En- 
cyclopedia: Brainin, m Ha-Meliz, 1897, p. 283; J. Lebowich, 
in Menorah, 1904, pp. 2 : G. B. Burgin, in The Critic, 


New York, March, 1903 3 in Philipson, The Jew in English 
Fiction, 2a ed., 1902. J 


ZANGWILL, LOUIS: English novelist; born 
-at Bristol, England, July 25, 1869; brother of Israel 
ZANGWILL. He waseducated at Jews’ Free School, 
and for a time acted as teacher there, but left to- 
gether with his brother, and set upa printing estab- 
lishment. Afterward, however, he turned to litera- 
ture, and produced, under the pseudonym “Z, Z.," 
“A Drama in Dutch” (London, 1895), which attracted 
some attention for itslocalcolor. It was followed 
by “The World and a Man” (1896), “The Beautiful 
Miss Brook” (1897), and “Cleo the Magnificent” 
(1899), all distinguished by a certain realistic vivid- 
‘ness and somewhat cynical humor. More recently 
he has produced a more sympathetic study, “ One's 
Womenkind” (London, 1908). 

Zangwill is a chess-player of high rank. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: IWho’s Who. 1905. J 

ZANTE: Island in the Ægean Sea. According 
to a study, as yet unpublished, by Leonidas Zoë, a 
lawyer of Zante, Jews did not settle there as a com- 
munity until 1498, and this statement is confirmed 
by the silence of Benjamin of Tudela. In that year, 
however, the republic of Venice offered special priv- 
ileges to those who wished to reside in the island, 
which had become depopulated asa result of the fre- 
quent Turkish invasions; and many Jews of Corfu, 
Patras, Lepanto, and other parts of Greece welcomed 
the opportunity. The Jewish families mentioned in 
the earliest published documents are those of Abdela 
(1499) and Mila (1510). In 1527 the Jewish popula- 
tion of the island was 240, but by 1555 it had dwin- 
dled to 140, although it had risen to 800 in 1809. Al- 
though the J ewish: names of Zante are Romance in 
type, the Jews havealwaysspoken Greck ; and their 
features, like those of their coreligionists of Chalcis, 
are so purely Hellenic that Carres asserts that they 
“are genuine Greeks.” 

At present the community of Zante has no spiri- 
tual head, and the people in their poverty are con- 
stantly emigrating, so that there are almost as many 
Zantiots in Corfu as in their native island. In both 
places the Zante Jews are usually tinsmiths. The 
Zante community possessed two synagogues, one 
Zantiot and the other Candiot, but the latter was des- 
troyed by an earthquake some years ago. The Zan- 
tiot synagogue was built in thelatter part of the sev- 
enteenth century by Cretan Jews who had sought 
refuge in Zante from a revolution, Abraham Coen 
(b. 1670; d. 1729) is the only well-known rabbinical 
author of the island. He was a Cretan by ancestry, 
but was born in Zante, and graduated as a physician 
at the University of Padua. In 1700 he published 
his “Derashot ‘al ha-Torah,” which was followed 
by his “Kehunnat Abraham,” a paraphrase of the 
Psalms in various meters (Venice, 1719). In 1879 


M. Ventura of Corfu found a Hebrew poem by Coen 
inscribed on the wall of the Candiot synagogue, and 


later edited. his discovery. 
During the period of Venetian Gominion the Jews 


of Zante were subjected to the same restrictions as 


were their coreligionists throughout the republic, be- 
ing obliged to wear the BADGE, and losing all rights 
of citizenship, while they were forced to bear all civic 
burdens and to live in a ghetto. English control 
(1815-64) improved their status greatly, but they 
were still forbidden to become citizens, and the gates 
of the ghetto were not torn down until 1862. In 1864, 
however, when the island was annexed to Greece, tne 
Jews of Zante were granted all civil and political 
rights. | 

In connection with the riots of Corfu in 1891, 
serious excesses were committed against the Jews of 
Zante on May 1 of that year, during an ecclesiastical 
procession. The blood accusation of Corfu had ex- 
cited the population to such an extent that many Jews 
left the island. Archbishop Latas of Zante took oc- 
casion at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
Sept. 283, 1893, to make a declaration against this 
calumny, and he even appealed to the congress to 
give his protest its official sanction. 


D. M. Cc. 


ZANTE, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM BEN 
SHABBETHAI COHEN OF ZANTE, 


ZAPATEIRO, JOSEPH. 
JOSEPH. 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH: Name given by | 
Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. xli. 45). It seems to be an 
Egyptian name, but its etymology isin doubt. It 
is not plain on what (Hebrew ?) etymology the ear- 
liest explanations of Hebrew scholars were founded. 
Targum Onkelos gives the meaning of the name as 
“the man to whom mysteries are revealed "; pseudo- 
Jonathan, *one who reveals mysteries"; Josephus 
(5 Ant." ii. 6, $ 1), “a finder of mysteries. ” Many 
other old writers offer similar definitions, and even 
the A. V. has in the margin: “ Which in the Coptic 
signifies, ‘A revealer of secrets,’ or ‘The man to 
whom secrets are revealed.’” There is, however, 
no Egyptian etymology by which these guesses can 
be supported. Jerome claims that his suggestion, 
“savior of the world,” rests on the Egyptian, and 
possibly the reading of the Septuagint has been fol- 
lowed by the authors of this etymology; the Coptic 
* eneh ? = Egyptian “nh” (= “eternity,” * eternal"), 
seems to be discernible, to which erroneously the 
later meaning of the Hebrew “ ‘olam ” (“eternity,” 
“age”; later, * world”) has been given, overlooking 
the “‘ayin.” Thus this inadmissible interpretation, 
which is accepted even. by Jablonski, clearly be- 
trays rabbinical influence, 

Modern Egyptologists have tried a great many 
untenable etymologies for the element * Zaphnath," 
but have mostly agreed that “ paaneah” contains the 
Egyptian * p-'ónh," meaning “the life” (thus first 
Lepsius, “ Chronologie,” i. 382). Steindorff's expla- 
nation (in “Zeitschrift für Aegyptische Sprache,” 
xxvii. 42; modifying Krall’s etymology in " Trans. 
Tth Orientalist. Congr.” p. 110) differs somewhat; it 
is "^ se(d)- p-nute(r)-ef-onh " = “the god speaks, [and] 
he lives.” This has become popular, and is philo- 
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logically possible; however, it does not convey the 
allusion to Joseph’s office or merits which we should 
expect. *P-'ónh" (= “the life?) would still answer 
better in this respect; only *Zaphnath" does not 
admit a quite convincing explanation. The Septu- 
agint (Yov[or You]Goudaviy) and the Hexaplaric ver- 
sions, however, differ so widely from the Hebrew 
in the first half of the name that it may have been 
disfigured by copyists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Marquardt, Philologus, vii. 676; Cheyne and 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. col. 5879 (where a disfigured Hebrew 
original is suspected); Zeitschrift für Aegyptische 
Sprache, 1883, p. 59: Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xx. 208 (where 
the other theories have been collected). 

M. M. 


E. G. H. VW. 


ZAPPERT, BRUNO: Austrian dramatist and 
journalist; born in Vienna Jan. 28, 1845; died there 
Jan. 81, 1892. The Zappert family, many members 
of which have gained prominence as merchants, 
originally settled in Bohemia, and spread thence to 
Hungary and lower Austria. Bruno, who was the 
son of August Zappert, a manufacturer, received 
his early education at the gymnasium; and, though 
desiring a university training, he entered the Vienna 
commercial academy in 1862 with a view to fitting 
himself to continue the business of his father. The 
latter's untimely death, however, caused him to 
change his plans, and he engaged in the publishing 
business in Vienna, beginning with Wallishauser, 
and in 1869 assuming the sole management of 
Hiigel’s house, which he conducted till 1877. He 
then took up dramatic literature, becoming secretary 
and artistic director of the Presburg theater, and 
later dramatist of the Carltheater in Vienna, where 
he worked for two years under Director Steiner, 
and for three years under Tatarczy. 

Zappert edited the * Wiener Leben" (from 1879), 
Langer’s “Hans Jérgel” (1885-86), and the illus- 
trated * Wiener Wespen ” (1886-87); and he collabo- 
rated on other Vienna journals as feuilletonist. He 
also frequently collaborated for the theater, work- 
ing with Robert Genée, Costa, Jul. Rosen, Mann- 
stiidt, Oeribaner, and others; and he wrote many 
comic and topical songs for the stage, as well as 
celebration plays and prologues. 

His principal plays were: “Zwischen Zwei Ue- 
beln,” musical farcein one act, with music by Franz 
Roth (1870; acted and published under the pseudo- 
nym “Zeno Brunner”); “Die Czarin,” operetta in 
three acts, with music by Max Wolf (1872); “Hin 
Hochgeborener,” popular piece in three acts, with 
music by H. Delin (1877); “Hin Junger Drahrer,” 
musical farce in three acts, with music by Paul 
Mestrozi (1878); “Rinicherl,” parody in one act, 
with music by Gothov-Grüneke (1878); “ Cri-cri,” 
musical picture from life in one act (1879); “ Die 
Gléckerln am Kornfeld,” parody on Robert Plan- 
quette’s “Les Cloches de Corneville,” with music 
by Gothov-Grüneke (1879); “Eine Parforcejagd 
Durch Europa,” extravaganza in three tableaux, 
with music by Jul. Hopp (1879); “Hin Bohm in 
Amerika," musical burlesque in six tableaux, with 
music by Gothov-Grüneke (1880); “Moderne Wei- 
ber,” musical farce in three tableaux, with music by 
Gothov-Grüneke (1880); “Pressburger Luft,” mu- 
sical local farce in five tableaux (1882); “ Der Para- 


graphenritter,” musical farce in four acts (1883; 
published as “Doctor Schimmel"); “Pamperl’s 
Abenteuer,” musical farce in three acts (1888); 
“Theaterblut,” musical farce in three acts (1983); 
“Papa Palugyay," farce in one act (1884); Resch- 
fesch,” musical farce in one act (1884) ; * Sein Spezi,” 
musical farce in five acts, with music by Franz 
Roth (1884); * Beim Sacher,” musical farce in one 
act, with music by Paul Mestrozi (1887); (with 
Genée and Mannstiidt) “Der Glücksritter," operetta 
in three acts, with music by Alf. Ozibulka (1887); 
(with Genée) “Der Freibeuter,” operetta in three 
acts from the French, with music by Planquette 
(1888); (with Genée) * Ein Deutschmeister,” operetta 
in three acts, with music by C. M. Ziehrer (1888-89) ; 
“Johann Nestroy,” musical popular piece in six 
tableaux (1888); (with Genée) “ Die Jagd nach dem 
Glücke," operetta in three acts and an introduction, 
with music by Franz von Suppé (1888; printed as a 
text-book and translated into five languages); * Das 
Lachende Wien," farce in six tableaux, with intro- 
duction; (with Genée) *Die Herzogin von New- 
foundland," operetta in three acts, with music by 
Ludwig Englünder; (with Genée) “Prinz Eugen,” 
operetta in three acts, with music by I. R. Kral; 
“Im Fiug um die Welt," fairy extravaganza (1891); 
etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, i. 607: Wurz- 
bach, Biographisches Lexikon, vol. 59; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 


Nov. 2, 1888, No. 305, p. 4493. 
S. N. D. 


ZAPPERT, GEORGE: Hungarian historian 
and archeologist; born in Alt-Ofen Dec. 7, 1806; 
died in Vienna Nov. 28, 1859. The son of well-to- 
do parents, Zappert was educated at the Pesth gym- 
nasium and at the University of Vienna. He began 
the study of medicine, but relinquished it after re- 
nouncing Judaism for Roman Catholicism in 1829, 
then taking up theology. "This too he was forced 
to abandon in the second year, owing to deafness 
caused by a severe illness; and after this disappoint- 
ment, which he felt keenly, he devoted himself to 
what became his life-work, namely, the study of the 
Middle Ages. He led a retired life in Vienna; and 
itis noteworthy that he foretold the time of his 
death to the minute three days before it occurred, 
and that there have been in his family several cases 
of similar premonition. 'The Imperial Academy of 
Sciences elected him corresponding member on July 
28, 1851. 

Zappert published: * Gravure en Bois du XII. 
Siècle ” (Vienna, 1887 e£ seg.); “ Vita B. Petri Aco- 
tanti" (25. 1889); and the following memoirs: 
“Ueber Antiquitiitenfunde im Mittelalter" (in “ Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften," Nov., 1850); * Epiphania, ein Beitrag zur 
Christlichen Kunstarchiiologie” (25. xxi. 291-972); 
“Ueber Badewesen in Mittelalterlicher und Sp&terer 
Zeit" (in ^ Archiv für Kunde Oesterreichischer Ge- 
schichtsquellen,” xxi. 5); “Ueber Sogenannte Ver- 
brüderungsbücher in Nekrologien im Mittelalter" 
(in * Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften," x. 417-408, xi. 5-183); "Ucber 
cin für den Jugendunterricht des Kaisers Max I. 
Abgefasstes Lateinisches Gesprüchsbüchlein" (25. 
xxviii. 199-280); etc. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, vol. 59; 
Larousse, Dict. Acte der Kaiserlichen Akademie (auto- 
biog.):; Wiener Zeitschrift, 1859, No. 209; Fremden-Blatt 
(Vienna), 1867, No. 110. - | : 

8. N. D. 
ZAPPERT, ISRAEL L.: Austrian philanthro- 
pist; elder brother of George and grandfather of 

Bruno Zappert; porn at Prague in 1795; died there 

in1865. He was a grandson of Wolf Zappert, who 

was the founder of the family, and who was twice 

court jeweler, the second time to Emperor Joseph II. 

(1765-90). Wolf, who was distinguished for both 

uprightness and business ability, made two fortunes, 

the first of which he expended to secure the revoca- 
tion of an order expelling the Jews from Trebitsch ; 
and when his coreligionists were driven out of 

Prague he alone was allowed to remain. In his will 

he founded twenty-two charitable institutions en- 

dowed with considerable funds, which were admin- 
istered by his son and, after him, by his grandson, 

the subject of this article. I. L. Zappert was also a 

director of many Jewish benevolent institutions in 

. Prague, and himself founded several more, among 

them one for providing poor girls with dowries and 

trousseaux, and another for the care of the sick. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, vol. 59. 
S 


ZARA‘AT. See LEPROSY. 


ZARFATI, ZAREFATI (“French”): Epithet 
frequently applied in rabbinical literature to Jews 
of French birth or descent. Among those so called 
may be mentioned: Meir Zarfati, whom Carmoly 
sought to identify with the Meir ha-Kohen of Nar- 
bonne who emigrated to Toledo, dying there in 
1263 (“Ha-Karmel,” vii. 58); Abraham Zarfati, 
author of the “Tamid ha-Shahar,” copied by Abra- 
ham of Chinon about 1870; Perez »)270, called 
(NoYp nbn, which probably indicates that he 
emigrated from his native country, France, to Cata- 
lonia; the physician Jacob b. Solomon Zarfati; 
and the mathematician Joseph b. Moses Zarfati. 
By far the most important Zarfati family, however, 
was that of Trasor (Trabotti) which seems to 
have originated in Trévoux in the department of the 
Ain, and to have settled in Italy in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Leghorn, pp. 
8a, 20b, dla; Berliner’s Magazin, ii. 16, 96; Conforte, Kore 
ha-Dorot, p. 39b et passim ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 220- 
222. 598, 576; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 
ctis, pp. 710. 801; R. E. J. iv. 114, 208; Steinschneider, Cat. 
‘Boal. col. 2052; Zunz, Z. G. p. 166. 

E. QC. S. K. 

Jacob ben Solomon Zarfati: Physician who 
lived, probably at Avignon, in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. He was a native of north- 
ern France, and is believed to have settled at Avi- 
gnon after the banishment of the Jews. He was the 
author of a work entitled “Mishkenot Ya‘akob,” 
which is still extant in manuscript (Bibliothéque 

Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 137). This work is di- 

vided into three books, which bear separate titles, as 

follows: (1) “Bet Ya‘akob,” containing allegorical 
interpretations of certain passages of the Penta- 
teuch; (2) “Yeshu‘ot Ya‘akob,” a treatise on the 

ten plagues of Egypt; (8) *Kehillat Ya'akob," a 

theological treatise on the laws, other than the Ten 

Commandments, which are believed to have been 


given on Mount Sinai. An appendix, entitled “ Ebel 
Rabbati,” contains an account of the deaths of three 
children whom Zarfati lost in the space of three 
months during the plague of 1895. He was also the 
author of a treatise on the headache called in med- 
ical works * vertigine” (Neubauer, * Cat. Bodl." No. 
2088, 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 

cais, pp. 364 et seq. 

E, C. I. Br. 

Joseph ben Samuel Zarfati (called by Christian 
writers Josiphon, Giosifante, Giuseppo Gallo): 
Italian physician; lived at Romein the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Heacquired early in life a great 
reputation in his profession; and the privileges that 
had been granted (1504) to his father by Pope Ju- 
lius II. were extended to him. These were renewed 
in 1524 by Leo X., whoexpressed himself toward the 
Jewish physician in the most flattering terms. He 
was the more willing, said he in his patent, to grant 
these privileges as Joseph was no less magnanimous 
and no less skilful in his profession than was his 
father. 

Joseph was well versed in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic, and was an accomplished Latinist and Hel- 
lenist; he possessed also a wide knowledge of math- 
ematics and philosophy. He was the teacher of 
Teseo Ambrogio, subsequently professor of Oriental 
languages at the University of Bologna. In the lat- 
ter part of his life Joseph met with many misfortunes. 
An unfaithful servant fled to Constantinople with all 
his savings. Joseph pursued him thither, but was 
accused by the thief as a spy of the pope, and had 
to seek safety in flight. During the siege of Rome 
in 1527 Joseph was attacked by four robbers. He 
succeeded in escaping; but while endeavoring to 
reach Vicovaro he was stricken with the plague. Re- 
fused entrance to the city, he died without assistance 
in the open field. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perio Valeriano, De Litteratorum Infelici- 
tate Libri Duo, pp. 19 et seq., Venice, 1626; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, ii. 85 and nae 
G. ; R. 


Samuel Zarfati. See Jew. Exoyce. xi. 81b. 


ZARFATI: Oriental Jewish family, traced by 
the bibliographer Azulai toa line of French rabbis 
descended from Rashi through his grandson Rabbenu 
Tam. 

Elijah Zarfati: Moroccan Talmudist; chief 
rabbi of Fez about 1770; grandson of Samuel Zar- 
fati. 

Joseph Zarfati: Turkish rabbinical scholar; 
lived at Adrianople in the early part of the seven- - 
teenth century.. He was the author of a collection 
of sermons entitled * Yad Yosef” (1617). 

Samuel Zarfati: Chiefrabbiof Fez in the eight- 


.eenth century; died 1718; grandson of Vidal Zarfati 


IL Hewrotea work entitled *Nimmuke Shemu'el," 
in which he defended the opinions of Maimonides. 

Vidal Zarfati I.: Moroccan Talmudist; lived 
at Fez in the sixteenth century. He is the earliest 
known member of the family. 

Vidal Zarfati II.: Chief rabbi of Fez; grand- 
son of Vidal Zarfati I.; lived about 1660. He was 
the author of *Zuf Debash,” a commentary on the 
Talmud. 
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Zemah Zarfati: Talmudic author and chief 
rabbi of Tunis in the early part of the eighteenth 
century; remarkable for the number of his pupils. 
In the latter part of his life he dwelt for several 
years at Damascus; but his last days were passed at 
Jerusalem. Someof his manuscript notes were pub- 
lished in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
by Joseph Cohen Tanugi iu his * Bene Yosef." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. 

D. M. Fm. 

ZARIFA: Name of a goddess mentioned in a 
single passage of the Talmud (‘Ab, Zarah 12a) as 
having been worshiped at Ashkelon. Kohut, Levy, 
and other Jewish lexicographers identify her with 
Serapis; but the Hebrew spelling would seem to im- 
ply that the deity was the goddess Sarapia or Sera- 
pia, another name of Isis Pharia, whose festival was 
celebrated in April (Preller, * Römische Mythologie,” 
8d ed., ii. 982, Berlin, 1888). It is possible, how- 
ever, since Zarifa is mentioned in connection with 
Ashkelon, that she is to be identified with Derceto, 
who was worshiped in that city (Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 4; Ovid, “Metamorphoses,” iv. 3), the term “ za- 
rifa” (= “composite ”) being especially fitting for a 
goddess represented with a human head and the 
body of afish. Joseph Halévy, on the other hand, 
suggests (“Revue Sémitique,” vi. 177) that Zarifa 
represents the Babylonian divinity Zarpanit, wife of 


Marduk. Fora variant view see ASHKELON. 

PISO GRASEY : Krauss, Lehnwürler, ii. s.v.; Neubauer, G. T. 
p. 69. 
S. M. SEL. 


ZARKA, See AccENTS IN HEBREW. 


ZARKO, JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM: Hce- 
brew poet distinguished for the elegance of his style; 
flourished at Rhodes in the sixteenth century. Dur- 
ing a residence at Constantinople he wrote his 
*Lehem Yehudah" (Constantinople, 1560), which 
contains an allegory on the soul, metrical and non- 
metrical poems, and epigrams directed against vari- 
ous celebrities, including Maimonides and Judah 
Sabara. A letter written by him to congratulate 
Joseph Hamon on his marriage is given at the be- 
ginning of the anonymous Hebrew style-book * Ye- 
feh Nof," and some of his shorter poems have been 
published by Edelmann in his * Dibre IIefez " (Lon- 
don, 1853). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1371 et seq.; 
Gratz, Gesch. ix. 395; Fuenn, Keneset Y israel, p. 395. 


J. I. Bn. 

ZARZA, SAMUEL IBN SENEH: Spanish 
philosopher; lived at Valencia in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. According to Zunz, his 
surname is derived from the Spanish town Zarza 
(= “thorn-bush”), and is accordingly synonymous 
with the Hebrew “seneh.” Of his life no details 
are known; for while in his notes on the “Sefer ha- 
Yuhasin” (ed. Filipowski, p. 226) Samuel Shalom 
states that Zarza was burned at the stake by the 
tribunal of Valencia on the denunciation of Isaac 
CAMPANTON, who accused him of denying the crea- 
tion of the world, historians have proved this asser- 
tion a mere legend. Although a comparatively un- 
important writer, if his two works may serve as a 
criterion, Zarza ranked high in the estimation of his 
contemporaries, so that the poet Solomon Reubeni 


of Barcelona and the astronomer Isaac ibn Al-Hadib 
composed poems in his honor. 

Zarza was the author of the “Mekor Hayyim,” a 
philosophical commentary on the Pentateuch (Man- 
tua, 1559); and of the “ Miklol Yofi,” a philosophical 
commentary devoted to the haggadot found in both 
Talmudim and divided into 151 “chapters s and seven 
parts (Neubauer, *Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." No. 
1296) In the introduction to the latter work Zarza 
draws a melancholy picture of the state of the Jews 
of Castile in his time, stating that in Toledo alone 
10,000 perished in the course of the war between Don 
Pedro and his brother Henry. In his “ Mekor Hay- 
yim,” Zarza mentions four other writings of his which 
are no longer in existence: “Taharat ha-Kodesh,” 
on the principles of religion; “‘Ezem ha-Dat"; 
“Zeror ha-Mor”; and "Magen Abraham.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols, 2496-98 ; Gritz, 
Gesch. 3d ed., viii. 16, 25, 25-26, 


K. I. Br. 

ZARZAL, ABRAHAM IBN (called Zarzar 
by Arabie chroniclers): Spanish physician and as-. 
tronomer; flourished in the first half of the four- 
teenth century at the court of the Nasserites in Gra- 
nada, where a certain Pharez ben Abraham ibn Zar- 
zal, who may have been his father, was physician in 
ordinary (* Monatsschrift," xxxiii. 479; Steinschnei- 
der, * Hebr. Uebers.” p. 272); died after 1869. Fear- 
ing that he might become involved in the murder 
of the minister Reduan, he retired to Castile, where 


his medical and astrological fame, as well as the 


recommendation of Mohammed IV. of Granada, who 
was in friendly relations with the King of Castile, 
won him the appointment of astrologer and physi- 
cian in ordinary to Pedrothe Cruel. Abraham, who 
gained the favor of the king and was constantly 
near him, took every opportunity of smoothing over 
the difficulties between Castile and Granada. It is 
said that he, like other astrologers, prophesied to 
Pedro that the horoscope of his nativity destined 
him to become the mightiest king of Castile, to con- 
quer the Moors everywhere, and to capture Jerusa- 
lem. At Seville, a few weeks before his death, 
Pedro summoned Zarzal and said: * Abraham, why 
have the events of my life been opposite to all that 
you and otherastrologers have prophesied tome? I 
bid you tell me the entire truth of all that I ask, 
concealing nothing." Abraham replied: * Your 
Majesty, if I tell the whole truth, may I be certain 
that you will not be offended thereby?” Having 
been reassured on this point, he continued: * Will 
one perspire who takes a very hot bath on a very 
cold day in January?” “Certainly,” replied the 
king. “Such a result would be contrary to the gov- 
erning constellation," said Abraham; *and itis the 
same with the horoscope of yournativity: yoursins 
and your government have brought about the direct 
opposite.” 

Abraham was actively interested in the religious 
and philosophic movements of the time; and he en- 
deavored to gain recognition for Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Juan Rodriguez de Cuenca, Sumario de los 
Reyes de Espafia, p. 75, Madrid, 1781; Rios, Hist. ii. 232 et 
8eq., 255 ct seg.: Gratz, Gesch. 3d ed., vii. 356 ; Gedaliah 2n 
Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, 83b (ed. Amsterdam) ; Je- 
schurun, ed. Kobak, vi. 201 et seq.; Monatsschrift, xxxiii. 


477 et seq. 
8. M. K. 
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ZARZAL, MOSES IBN: Spanish physician 
and poet; physician in ordinary to Henry III. of 
Castile;.flourished in the latter half of the four- 
teenth and the first part of the fifteenth century ; 
son of Abraham ibn Zarzal, On March 6, 1405, he 
was at Toro, where he celebrated the birth of John IT. 
in a poem which is given in the “Cancionero de 
Baena " (p. 222); and in 1389, 1400, and 1409 he re- 
sided in the Calle de Rehoyo at Segovia. "The date 
of his death can not be determined; the epitaph 
found at Carmona stating that he died in 1432 is a 
forgery. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Juan Rodriguez de Cuenca, Sumario de los 

Reyes de Espafia, p. 75, Madrid, 1781; Kayserling, Sephar- 

dim, pp. 53 et seq., 933; Gritz, Gesch. viii. 4 ; Rios, Estudios, 

p. 419; idem, Hist. ii. 428; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-J'ud. 

p. 111; Fidel Fita, Historia Hebrea, i. 218 et seq.; Boletin 

Acad. Hist. ix. 316, 349; xvii. 172 et seq. 

8. ; M. K. 

ZAUSMER, JACOB DAVID BEN ISAAC: 
Polish Masorite of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; rabbi of Zausmer, near Cracow; died be- 
fore 1644. He was the author of the “ Perush ha- 
Massorah " and of the “Ta‘ame ha-Massorah ” (Lu- 
blin, 1616); the former work elucidating Masoretic 
problems and forming a supplement to the * Sha'ar 
Shibre Luhot” of Elijah Levita's “Massoret ha- 
Massoret," while the “Ta‘ame ha-Massorah ” was a 
‘commentary on the Masorah. A revised and aug- 
mented edition was published by his son Judah 
Isaac Darshan (7). 1644), who speaks of his father 
as having died. 


` BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 570; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 9450 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1266-68. ; 


J. M. SEL. 

ZAUSMER, JACOB BEN SAMUEL: Polish 
rabbi and preacher; flourished at Zausmer in the 
seventeenth century. He was the author of the 
“Bet Ya‘akob ” (Dyhernfurth, 1696), a work contain- 
ing 174 responsa. In the preface he says that he 
wrote also “ Toledot Ya‘akob,” homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch arranged in the order of the parashiyyot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 570: Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 545; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1268. 


J. M. SEL. 


ZAYIN (f): Seventh letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. The meaning of the name is uncertain. In 
sound the letter is a sonant sibilant, its phonetic 
value corresponding to the English “z.” It inter- 
changes with the surd sibilant (“s”), and occurs 
only as a radical, never as a formative element. In 
the later period it has the numerical value 7. 


T. I. Bn. 
ZBARAZER. See EnnENKRANZ, BENJAMIN 
WOLF. 


ZBITKOVER, SAMUEL. See WARSAW. 

ZEALOTS (Hebrew, Kanna’im): Zealous de- 
fenders of the Law and of the national life of the 
Jewish people; name of a party opposing with re- 
lentless rigor any attempt to bring Judea under the 
dominion of idolatrous Rome, and especially of the 
aggressive and fanatical war party from the time of 
Herod until the fall of Jerusalemand Masada. Tie 
members of this party bore also the name SICARII, 
from their custom of going about with daggers 
(“sice ") hidden beneath their cloaks, with which 
they would stab any one-found committing a sac- 


rilegious act or anything provoking anti-Jewish 
feeling. 

Following Josephus (“B. J.” ii. 8, 8 1; “Ant.” 
xviii. 1, SS 1, 6), most writers consider that the Zeal- 
ots were a so-called fourth party founded by Judas 
the Galilean (see Griitz, “Gesch.” iii, 252, 259; 

. Schtirer, “Gesch.” Ist ed., i. 3, 486). 

Origin and This view is contradicted, however, 
Meaning by the fact that Hezekiah, the father 
of of Judas the Galilean, had an organ- 

the Name. ized band ofso-called “ robbers” which 
made war against the Idumean Herod 

(*B. J.” i. 10, 8 5; “Ant.” xiv. 9, § 2), and also by 
the fact that the system of organized assassination 
practised by the Zealots was. in existence during the 
reign of Herod, if not long before (see below). The 
name " Kanna'im" (wap; not * Kenaim" as given 
in Herzog-Hauck, * Real-Encyc." 1886, s.v. “ Zelo- 
ten") occurs twice in the Talmud: in Sanh. ix. 11 
and in Ab. R. N. vi. (where the other version has 
Papo [*Siearii"]; see Schechter's edition, pp. 81 
and 82). The former passage contains a statute, 
evidently of the Maccabean timé, declaring that 
“Whosoever steals the libation cup [Num. iv. 7] or 
curses one with the aid of the Holy Name [Lev. 
xxiv. 16, Sifra] or has sexual intercourse with a 
Syrian [heathen] woman shall be felled by the Kan- 
na'im or Zealots.” "This is explained in the Talmud 
(Sanh. 82a, b; Yer. Sanh; ix. 27b) to mean that, while 
the acts mentioned are not causes for criminal pro- 
cedure, they fall into the same category as did the 
crime of Zimri the son of Salu, whom Phinehas, be- 
cause “he was zealous for his God,” slew flagrante 
delicto (Num. xxv. 11-14). Phinehas is set up as 
a pattern, being called * Kanna'i ben Kanna'i" (a 
Zealot, the son of a Zealot), inasmuch as he followed 
the example of Levi, the son of Jacob, who avenged 
the crime perpetrated upon Dinah by killing the 


-men of Shechem (Sifre, Num. 181; Sanh. 89b; comp. 


Book of Jubilees, xxx. 18, 28, where Levi is said to 
have been chosen for the priesthood because he was 
zealous in executing vengeance upon the enemies of 
Israel, and Judith ix. 2-4, where Simeon as ancestor 
of Judith is praised for his zealous act). 

This unfailing *zeal for the Law" became the 
standard of piety in the days of the Maccabean 
struggleagainst the Hellenizers. Thus itisasserted 
that when Mattathias slew the Jew whom he saw 
sacrificing to an idol, “he dealt zealously for the 
law of God, as did Phinehas unto Zimri the son of 
Salu?; and Mattathias’ claim of descent from Phin- 
ehas implies that, like the latter, he obtained for 
his house the covenant of an everlasting priesthood 
(I Macc. ii. 24, 26, 54). Mattathias call, “ Whoso- 
everis zealous of the Law, and maintaineth the cove- 
nant, let him follow me" (25. verse 27; comp. verses 


48-45), whether authentic or not, is practically a 
recognition of a league of Kanna'im or Zealots, no 
matter when or by whom the First Book of Macca- 
bees was written. Similarly Elijah 

Phinehas also is lauded for his zeal for the Law 
the Model (ib. verse 58; comp. I Kings xix. 10, 14; 
Zealot. ^ Ecclus. [Sirach] xlviii. 2); and later 
haggadists declared Phinehas and Eli- 

jah to have been the same person (Targ. Yer. to Ex. 
vi. 18; Pirke R. El. xxix., xlvii.). That Phinehas 
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was regarded during the Maccabean reign as the 
type of true (priestly) piety, in contradistinction to 
the Hellenizing Sadducees typified by Zimri, may be 
learned from the warning said to have been addressed 
by King Jannæus on his deathbed to his wife: “ Fear 
not the Pharisces nor the Sadducees [non-Pharisees], 
but the hypocrites who conduct themselves like 
Zimri and expect the reward of Phinehas” (So- 
tah 22b). 

Originally the name * Kanna'im" or “Zealots” 
signified religious fanatics; and as the Talmudic 
traditions ascribe the rigorous laws concerning mar- 
riage with a non-Jewess (Sanh. 82a) to the Hasidæan 
bet din of the Hasmoneans, so probably to the Zeal- 
ots of the Maccabean time are due the rabbinical 
laws governing the relations of Jews to idolaters, 
as well as those concerning idols, such as the pro- 
hibition of all kinds of images (Mek., Yitro, 6) and 
even the mere looking upon them, or of the use of 
the shadow of an idol (Tosef., Shab. xvii. ; “Ab. Zarah 
iii. 8), or of the imitation of heathen (Amorite) cus- 
toms (Shab. vi. 10; Tosef., Shab. vi.). The divine 
attribute * El kanna” (= “a jealous God”; Ex. xx. 
5; Mek., Yitro, Uc.) is significantly explained as 
denoting that, while God is merciful and forgiving 
jn regard to every other transgression, He exacts 
vengeance in the case of idolatry; “As longas there 
is idolatry in the world, there is divine wrath” 
(Sifre, Deut. 96; Sanh. x. 6; comp. I Macc. iii. 8). 

Regarding the original Zealots or Kanna'im, the 
source from which Josephus derived his description 
of the Essenes, and which has been preserved in more 
complete form in Hippolytus, "Origenis Philoso- 
phumena sive Omnium Heresium Refutatio," ix, 
26 (ed. Dunker, 1859, p. 482; comp. JEw. Ewcxc. 
v. 228-280), has the following: 


" Some of these [Essenes] observe a still more rigid practise 


in not handling or looking at a coin bearing an image, saying - 


that one should neither carry nor look at nor fashion any image ; 
nor will they enter a city at the gate of which statues are 
erected, since they consider it unlawful to walk under an 
image [comp. Sifra, Kedoshim, i.; Shab. 149a ; Yer. 'Ab. Zarah 
iii. 42b-43b]. Others threaten toslay any uncircumcised Gentile 
who listens to a discourse on God and His laws, unless he under- 
goes the rite of circumcision [comp. Sanh. 59a; Sifre, Deut. 
345] ; should he refuse to do so, they kill him instantly. From 
this practise they have received the name of 'Zealots' or 'Si- 
carii.’ Others again call no one Lord except God, even though 
one should torture or kill them." 

It is only this last point which Josephus singles 
out as the doctrine of the Zealotsof his day (* B. J.” 
ii. 8, 81; “Ant.” xviii. 1, 88 1-6) in order to give 
them the character of political extremists; the rest 
he omits. Buteven here he misstates the facts. The 
principle that God alone is King is essentially a re- 
ligious one. It found expression in the older liturgy 
(comp. * Beside Thee we have no King," in * Emet 
we-Yazzib"; “Rule Thou alone over us,” in the 
eleventh benediction of the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh”; 
“And be Thou alone King over us,” in “U-Beken 
Ten Pahdeka”; “We have no King besides Thee,” 
in“ Abinu Malkenu” and in * Yir'u 'Enenu"), Ex- 
pressed in I Sam. viii. 7, and deemed by the Rabbis 
to be expressed also in Num. xxiii. 21 and Deut. 
xxxiii. 5 (see Targ. to Sifre, Deut. 346; Musaf of 
Rosh ha-Shanah; comp. also III Sibyllines, ii. ; III 
Macc. ii. 4), it was to be pronounced in the “ Shema‘ ” 
twice a day (Ber. ii. 1; Friedmann in his edition of 


Sifre, p. 72b, note, erroneously ascribes the institu- 
tion to the time of the Roman oppression). As early 
as 63 B.c. the Pharisaic elders in the name of the na- 
tion declared to Pompey that it was not befitting for 
them to be ruled by a king, because the form of gov- 
ernment received from their forefathers was that of 
subjection to the priests of the God they worshiped, 
whereas the present descendants of the priests 
(Hyrcanus and Aristobulus) sought to introduce an- 
other form of government which would make slaves 
of them (Josephus, * Ant." xiii. 8, § 2). The king- 
ship of God is indeed especially accentuated in the 
Psalms of Solomon, composed at that time (ii. 36; 
v.99; vii. 8; xvii. 1, 82, 38, 51). "Either God is 
your king or Nebuchadnezzar" (Sifra, Kedoshim, 
at the close); “ Whoso takes upon himself the yoke 
of the Torah will have the yoke of the worldly 
power removed from him,” says R. Nehunya ben 
ha-Kanah (“the Zealot”; see Geiger's " Zeitschrift," 
ii. 88; comp. Ab. R. N. xx. [ed. Schechter, p. 72]); 
* My mother's sons were incensed against me " (Cant. 
i. 6); “These are Sanhedrin” [“ Boulai"] of Judea 
who cast off the yoke of the Holy One and set over 
themselvesa human king." Seealso Philo's descrip- 
tion of the Essenes in *Quod Probus Liber Est," 
8S8 12-13: “They condemn masters; even their most 
cruel and treacherous oppressor [Herod] could not 
but look upon them as free men.” 

Thereign of the Idumean Herod gave the impetus 
for the organization of the Zealots as a political 
party. Shemaiah and Abtalion (Ptollion), as mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin, at first opposed Herod, but 
seem to have preferred a passive resignation in the end 

(Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 09, 84; xv. 1, 8 
Organiza- 1;xv.7,810;xv.10, 84); though there 
tion asa were those who “could by no torments 

Political. be forced to call him [Herod] king,” 

Party. and who persisted in opposing his gov- 

ernment. Hezekiah and his so-called 
“band of robbers,” who were the first to fall as vic- 
tims under Herod’s bloodthirsty rule (* B. J.” i. 10, 
$5; “Ant.” xiv. 9, §§ 2-3), were by no means common 
robbers. Josephus, following his sources, bestows 
the name of “robbers” upon all the ardent patriots 
who would not endure the reign of the usurper and 
who fled with their wives and children to the cavesand 
fortresses of Galilee to fight and to die for their con- 
viction and their freedom (" Ant.” xiv. 15, 88 4-6; 
xv. 8, 888-4; xvii. 10, £$ 5-8; xx. 8, 885-0; " D. J.” 
i. 18, $1; ii. 18, $§ 2-4; iv. 4, § 8; and elsewhere). 
All these “robbers” were in reality Zealots. Jose- 
phus relates of one of them that he slew his wife and 
his seven sons rather than allow them to be slaves to 
the Idumean Herod (“ Ant.” xiv. 15, 85; “B. J.” i. 
16, $ 4); this man is possibly identical with TAXO, 
the Levite mentioned in the * Assumptio Mosis," 
ix. 1-7, as undergoing à martyr's death in a cave 
with his seven sons, saying: “Let us die rather than 
transgress the commands of the Lord of Lords, the 
God of our fathers; for if we do this our blood will 
be avenged before the Lord” (comp. Charles, “The 
Assumption of Moses,” 1897, p. 36, who suggests 
the original reading M3pn [*the Zealot”] in place 
of NDpn, which he considers a corruption of the 
copyist; see also Schürer, “Gesch.” ist ed., iii. 3, 
217, and Charles, Lc. pp. lv.-lviii). Sepphoris in 
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Galilee seems to have been the main fortress in which 
n Zealots concentrated their forces (“ Ant.” xiv. 
15, $ 4; xvii. 10, § 5). 

It was for the sake of punishing the crimes of 
idolatry and bloodshed committed by Herod that 
the Zealots of Jerusalem first appeared with daggers 
(“sice ") hidden underneath their cloaks, bent upon 
slaying the Idumean despot. Josephus relates 
(* Ant." xv, 8, $8 1-4) that it was the introduction 
of Roman institutions entirely antag- 
onistic to the spirit of Judaism, such 
as the gymnasium, the arena, and, 


The 
Sicari. 


above all, the trophies (that is, images | 


to which homage was to be paid), which provoked 
the indignation of the people. Ten citizens of Jeru- 
salem swore vengeance against Herod as an enemy 
of the nation, and, with concealed daggers, went 
into the theater, where Herod was supposed to be, 
in order to slay him there. Owing, however, to his 
system of espionage, Herod was informed of the con- 
spiracy in time, and so escaped, while the conspira- 
tors suffered death with great torture, but gloried in 
their martyrdom, The people sympathized with 
them, and in their wrath tore to pieces the spy who 
had discovered the plot. Another outburst of in- 
dignation on the part of the Zealots occurred when 
Herod, toward the end of his life, placed a large 
golden eagle over the great gate ofthe Temple. Two 
masters of the Law, Judah ben Sarifai and Matta- 
thias ben Margalot, exhorted their disciples to sacri- 
fice their lives rather than allow this violation of the 
Mosaic Jaw, which forbids as idolatry the use of 
such images; and forty young men with these two 
teachers at their head pulled down the golden eagle, 
for which act the entire company suffered the cruel 
penalty of death by fire inflicted by order of Herod 
(“B. J.” i. 33, 82; “Ant.” xvii. 6, £& 2-4). 

The spirit of this Zealot movement, however, was 
not crushed. No sooner had Herod died (4 c. E.) than 
the people cried out for revenge (* Ant.” xvii. 9, 
$1)and gave Archelausno peace. Judea was full of 
robber bands, says Josephus (l.c. 10, 8 8), the lead- 
ers of which each desired to be a king. It was then 

that Judas, the son of Hezekiah, the 


Judas, above-mentioned robber-captain, or- 
the Zealot ganized his forces for revolt, first, it 
Leader. seems, against the Herodian dynasty, 


and then, when Quirinus introduced 
the census, against submission to the rule of Rome 
and its taxation. Little reliance, however, can be 
placed upon Josephus regarding the character of 
Judas: at one point thisauthor describes him as a lead- 
er “desirous only of the royal title? and bent upon 
“pillaging and destroying people's property ? with 
the aid of “a multitude of men of profligate char- 


acter”; elsewhere (*B. J.” ii. 8, § 1; “Ant.” 
xviii. 1, $88 1, 6; comp. “B. J.” 17, § 8) he 


mentions Judas as “the founder of the fourth sect 
of Jewish philosophy, who taught that God is the 
only Ruler and Lord, and neither death nor any 
dread should make them call any man Lord”; 
and at the same time he says, “The nation was 
infected with their doctrine to au incredible de- 
gree, which became the cause of its many misfor- 
tunes, the robberies and murders committed." 
JUDAS THE GALILEAN, the son of Hezekiah, is spo- 
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ken of in Eccl. R. i. 11 as one of the scholarly Hasi- 
dim to whom in the world to come God shall join 
a band of the righteous to place him at His side be- 
cause he failed to receive due homage as a martyr 
(see Derenbourg, * Palestine," p. 161). 

It was under the leadership of Judas and of his 
sons and grandson that the Zealots became an ag- 
gressive and relentless political party which would 
brook no compromise and would have no peace with 
home. They were those who would bring about 
“the kingdom of heaven,” that is, the kingship of 
God, *by force and violence " (Matt. xi. 12). Of 
Judas' three sons, Jacob and Simon fell as martyrs 
to their cause in opposing the Roman rule under Ti- 
berius Alexander (“ Ant.” xx. 5, & 2); his other son, 
Menahem, was the chief jeder ‘of the revolt in 66, 
and was slain on account of his tyranny by rivals in 
his own party when, surrounded with royal pomp, 
he went up to the Temple to be 2rowned (* B. J.” 
ii. 17, §§ 8-9; comp. čb. § 8 and * Vita,” 8 5). Rab- 
binical tradition alludes to Menahem’s Messiahship 
when stating that the Messiah’s name is Menahem 
the son of Hezekiah (Sanh. 98b); and according to 
Geiger (“ Zeitschrift,” vii. 176-178), he is the one 
who went up with eighty couples of disciples of the 
Law equipped with golden armor and crying out: 
“Write upon the horn of the ox, ‘ Ye [yielding 
Pharisees] have no share in the God of Israel!’” 
(Yer. Hag. ii. 77b). His kinsman and successor at 
Masada was the Zealot leader Eleazar ben Jair (“ B. 
J.” ii. 17, $$ 9-10; vii. 9). In the speech attributed 
to him he declares that it is a glorious privilege to 
die for the principle that none but God is the true 
Ruler of mankind, and that rather than yield to 
Rome, which is slavery, men should slay their wives 
and children and themselves, since their souls will 
live forever (čb. 8, S& 6-7). "This is certainly not 
thelanguage and conduct of the leader of a band of 
“robbers,” as Josephus persists in calling this party. 
In their opposition to Rome the Zealots were clearly 
inspired by religious motives (Geiger, * Zeitschrift," 
v. 268 et seg. ; Gratz, " Gesch." iii. 4, 259, 795-797). 

As stated by Josephus (* B. J.” iv. 8, $ 9), they 
boastfully called themselves by the name of * Kan- 
na'im" (Zealots) on account of their religious zeal, 
The right of the Kanna'im to assassinate any non- 
Jew who dared to enter the consecrated parts of the 
Temple was officially recognized in a statute in- 
scribed upon the Temple wall and discovered by 
Clermont-Ganneau in 1871 (see Schürer, * Gesch." 
Ist ed., ii. 8, 274; comp. Josephus, “B. J.” vi. 2, 
$4; both Derenbourg and Gritz [* Gesch." ii. 4, 225 
misunderstood the passage). “ Kanna’im” was the 
name for those zealous for the honor and sanctity of 
the Law as well as of the sanctuary, and for this 
reason they at first met with the support and en- 
couragement of the people and of the Pharisaic 
leaders, particularly those of the rigid school of 
Shammai. It was only after they had been so car- 
ried away by their fanatic zeal as to become wanton 
destroyers of life and property throughout the land 


-that they were denounced as heretic Galileans (Yad. 


iv. 8) and “murderers” (pyyriyr; Sotah ix. 9) and 
that their principles were repudiated by the peace- 
loving Pharisees. 

When, in the year 5, Judas of Gamala : in ; Galilee 


Zealots 
Zebahim 
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started his organized opposition to Rome, he was 
joined by one of the leaders of the Pharisees, R. 
Zadok, a disciple of Shammai and one of the fiery 
patriots and popular heroes who lived to witness 
the tragic end of Jerusalem (“ Ant.” xviii. 11; Git. 
56a: Gritz, "Gesch." i. 4, 259, 796, and I. H. 
Weiss, “Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” i. 177, against 

Geiger, “Zeitschrift,” v. 268). The 


Their taking of the census by Quirinus, the 
History. Roman procurator, for the purpose 


of taxation was regarded as a sign 
of Roman enslavement; and the Zealots’ call for 
stubborn resistance to the oppressor was responded 
to enthusiastically. The anti-Roman spirit of the 
Zealcts, as Grütz has shown (/.¢.), found its echo 
chiefly in the school of Shammai, whose members 
did not shrink from resorting to the sword as the 
ultimate authority in matters of the Law when anti- 
heathen measures were to be adopted (Shab. 17a; 
Weiss, é.c. p. 186), A great many of the laws that 
are so strikingly hostile to idols and idolaters (Ab. 
Zarah 20a; Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, iii. 3; Sanh. 68b; 
and elsewhere) appear to have emanated from these 
times of warfare against Rome (Grütz, “Gesch.” 
iii. 4, 471), though such views were expressed as 
early as the time of John Hyrcanus (see JUBILEES, 
Boor os). 

The call for political activity was renewed with 
greater force when, after the death of Agrippa I. 
in the year 44, Judea became more emphatically a 
province of Rome and the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem 
was again deprived of its jurisdiction. Numerous 
bands of Zealots under the leadership of Tholomy, 
Amram, Hanibas (Tahina ?), and Eleazar (see below) 
roamed through the land, fanning local strifes into 
wars of rebellion; but in every case they were ulti- 
mately defeated, and their leaders were either be- 
headed or banished for a time (^ Ant.” xx. 1, S 1). 
Soon afterward Jacob and Simon, sons of Judas the 
Galilean, as mentioned above, organized a revolt 
against Tiberius Alexander, and paid the penalty 
of crucifixion (47). But matters reached a climax 
under the procurators Cumanus, Felix, and Florus 
(49-64), who vied with one another in bloodthirsty 
cruelty and tyranny when the Zealot leaders, in their 
desperate struggle against the overwhelming power 
of an implacable enemy, resorted to extreme meas- 
ures in order to force the people to action. 

Three men are singled out by Josephus and in 
rabbinical tradition as having shown boundless feroc- 
ity in their warfare against Rome and Romanizers: 
ELEAZAR B. DaI, Amram (“Ant.” xx. 1, 1; 8, 
& 5), and Tahina (Josephus has “ Hanibas,” not 
* Hannibal" as Grütz reads, and in “B. J.” ii. 18, 
8 4, “Alexander”; comp. Sotah ix. 9: Cant. R. iii. 5; 
Grütz, * Gesch." iii. 4, 491). Of Eleazar ben Dinai 
and Amram it is said in the last-cited passage that 
"they desired to urge the Messianic deliverance of 
Israel, but fell in the attempt.” Regarding Eleazar 
ben Dinai (comp. Kil. v. 10) and Tahina (called also 
the * Pharisaic saint”), R. Johanan b. Zakkai relates 
in Sotah £c. that, on account of the frequent mur- 
ders committed by them and which won them the 
epithet of “murderers,” the Mosaic law concerning 
expiation for unknown slain ones (*'eglah ‘arufah ”) 
vas set in abeyance. Obviously Josephus misrep- 


resents these Zealot leaders, who, while tyrannical 
and cruel, were certainly no “robbers,” However, 
their dealings with property, especially 

Misrepre- that belonging to those suspected of 
sented by friendliness to Rome, created anarchy 
Josephus. throughout the land, as may be learned 
from the rabbinical legislation con- 

cerning the “sikarikon” (Git. v. 6, 55b; Yer. Git. 
v. 47b). One of these, named Doras and mentioned 
by Josephus (/.c.); has become, like Eleazar ben Dinai, 


proverbial in rabbinical literature (Men. 57a; Yer. 


Shab. 14a, where he is mentioned as a type of a vo- 
racious eater). 

As the oppression of the Roman procurators in- 
creased, so also the passion and violence of the Zeal- 
ots grew in intensity, affecting all the discontented, : 
while one pseudo-Messiah after another appeared 
arousing the hope of the people for deliverance 
from the Roman yoke (* Ant.” xx. 5, 1; 9, § 10; 
“B. J.^ii.13, $5). [twas quite natural that under 
the name of Sicarii all kinds of corrupt elements, 
men eager for pillage and murder, should join the 
party, spreading terror through the land. Finally 
the barbarities of Albinus and, above all, of Gessius 
Florus precipitated the crisis and played into the 
hands of the terrorists (“ Ant.” xx. 9-11; “B. J.” ii. 
14-15), The issue was between the peace party, 
which was willing to yield to cruel Rome, and the 
war party, which, while relying on God's help, de- 
manded bold action; and under the leadership of the 
priestly governor of the Temple, Eleazar ben Ana- 
nia, who refused to receive gifts from or offer sac- 
rifice on behalf of Rome, the latter party prevailed 
(* B. J." ii. 17, $ 2), another priest belonging.to the 
Shammaite party, Zachariah b. Amphicalos, having 
decided in favor of Eleazar (Tosef., Shab. x vii. 6; Git. 
56a; Grütz, * Gesch." iii. 4, 458-458, 818). At this 
opportune time Menahem, the son of Judas the Gali- 
lean, seized the fortress Masada in Galilee, killed the 
Roman garrison, and then drove the Romans out of 
other fortresses; and finally his kinsman and succes- 
sor as master of Masada, Eleazar ben Jair, took up 
the war of rebellion against Rome and carried it to 
the very end (* B. J.” ii. 17, $8 2, 7, 10). True te the 
Shammaite principle that warfare against the hea- 
then possessors of Palestine is permitted even on the 
Sabbath (Shab. 19a; Grütz, l.c. pp. 796-797), the war 
was carried on by the Zealots on that day (* D. J.” 
ii. 19, 8 2), and the Romans were every where over- 
powered and annihilated, Simon bar Giora being one 
of the heroic leaders whom none could resist. The 
whole army of Cestius, who had brought twelve 
legions from Antioch to retrieve the defeat of the 

Roman garrison, was annihilated by 

Zealots the Zealots under the leadership of Bar 

Annihilate Gioraand Eleazar ben Simon the priest. 


Cestius’ The Maccabean days seemed to have 
Army. returned; and the patriots of Jerusa- 


lem celebrated the year 66.as the year 
of Israel’s deliverance from Rome, and commemo- 
rated it with coins bearing the names of Eleazar 
the priest and Simon the prince (Bar Giora [?], 
or Simon ben Gamaliel as Grütz has it; “B. J.” ii. 
19, €& 1 e£ seq., 20, SS 1-5; Grütz, l.c. pp. 469-470, 
508, 818-841). 
The news of the vietory of the Zealots in Jerusa- 
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lem set the whole province of Galilee ablaze. Al- 
ways a hotbed of revolution, it at once began an in- 
surrection, and its thousands soon rallied round the 
fiery Zealot leaders John ben Leviof Giscala (* Gush- 
halab "), Justus the son of Pistus, Joshua ben Saphia 
of Tiberias, and Joseph of Gamala (“B. J.” ii. 21, 
$1;iv.4, 818; "Vita," 88 12, 27, 35-36). Only 
Sepphoris, a city fullof aliens, obstinately refused to 
join therevolution. Josephus wassent by the Jeru- 
salem Sanhedrin, composed chiefly of Zealots, for 
the purpose of prevailing upon the Sepphorites to 
abandon the cause of Agrippa II. and Rome, and to 
help Galilee work hand in hand with the authorities 
at Jerusalem in the liberation of Judea; but he de- 
ceived the Zealots and played into the hands first of 
Agrippa and then of Rome. His “ De Bello Juda- 
ico" and his * Vita," written for the purpose of 
pleasing his Roman masters, are full of asper- 
sions upon the character of the Zealots and their 
leaders. 
The year 67 saw the beginning of the great war 
with the Roman legions, first under Vespasian and 
then under Titus; and Galilee was at 
The Final the outset chosen as the seat of war, 
Stage. The Zealots fought with almost super- 
human powers against warriors trained 


in countless battles waged in all parts of the known 


world, and when they succumbed to superior mili- 
tary skill and overwhelming numbers, often only 
after some act of treachery within the Jewish camp, 
they died with a fortitude and a spirit of heroic 
-martyrdom which amazed and overawed their vic- 
tors. Josephus’ own description of the tragic end 
of the last great Zealot leader, Eleazar ben Jair, and 
his men after the siege and final capture of Masada 
(* B. J.” vii. 8-9) is the best refutation of his mali- 
cious charges against them. 

At the siege of Jerusalem the Zealots were not 
deterred even by the defeat in Galilee and the terri- 
ble massacre of their compatriots; their faith in the 
final victory of the Holy City and its massive walls 
remained unshaken. But there were too much 
enmity and strife between them and the ruling body, 
the Sanhedrin, which they distrusted; and their own 
leaders were also divided. Instead of working after 
the clearly mapped-out plan of one powerful leader, 
they had their forces split up into sections, one under 
Simon bar Giora, another under Eleazar ben Simon 
and Simon b. Jair (Ezron), a third under John of 
Giscala, and a fourth, consisting chiefly of semi- 
barbarous Idumeans, under Jacob ben Sosas and 
Simon ben Kathla (* B. J.” v. 6, §§ 2-8; vi. 1. In 
order to force the wealthy and more peaceably in- 
clined citizens to action, the Zealots in their fury set 
fire to the storehouses containing the corn needed 
for the support of the people during the siege (* D. 
J.” v, 1, 84). This tragic event is recorded in Ab. 
R. N. vi. (ed. Schechter, p. 32), the only Talmud. 
ical passage that mentions the Kanna'im as a political 
party. The second version (ed. Schechter, p. 31) 
has “Sicarii” instead, and agrees with Git. 56, Lam. 
R. i. 5, and Eccl. R. vii, 11 in mentioning three rich 
men of Jerusalem who, being inclined to make 
peace with the Romans, had their storehouses 
burned by the Zealots: namely, Ben Kalba Shabua/, 
Ben Zizit ha-Kassat, and Nicodemus (Nikomedes ben 
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Gorion ; see Griitz, l.c. pp. 527-528; Derenbourg, l.c. 
p. 284). In Eccl. R. vii. 11 the instigation of the 
burning of the storehouses is ascribed to the leader 
of the Zealots (*Resh Barione”; see the articles 
ABBA SAKKARA and BEN BATIAN). 
Simon bar Gioraand John of Giscala survived the 
fall of Jerusalem, and were taken as captives to 
Rome to glorify Titus’ triumph; the former, with a 
rope around his head, was dragged to the Forum and 
cast down from the Tarpeian rock (* B. J.” v. 5, § 6). 
Most of the Zealots fell under the sword or other in- 
struments of death and torture at the hands of the 
Romans, and such as fled to Alexandria or Cyrenaica 
roused by their unyielding hostility to Rome the 
opposition of those eager for peace, until they too 
finally met the same tragic fate (* D. J.” vii. 6, 
S$ 1-5; 10, 88 1-4). Itwasa desperate and mad spirit 
of defiance which animated them all and made them 
prefer horrible torture and death to Roman servi- 
tude. History has declared itself in favor of the 
Pharisees, who deemed the schoolhouse (see Jo- 


JIANAN BEN ZAKKAI) of more vital importance to 


the Jews than state and Temple; but the Zealot, 
too, deserves due recognition for his sublime type 
of steadfastness, as George Eliot points out in her 
“Impressions of Theophrastus Such ” (1879, p. 212). 

Among the disciples of Jesus there is mentioned 
a Simon the Zealot (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 18); for the 
same person Matt. x. £and Mark iii. 18 have “the 


Canaanite,” obviously a corruption of *w3pn (“ ha- 


Kanna'i" = “the Zealot”). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii. 1286-1296; Gritz, 
Gesch. iii. 4and Index. E 
X. 


ZEBAHIM (“Animal Sacrifices”): Treatise in 
the Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, dealing mainly with the laws and regulations 
to be observed in making animal offerings. In the 
Tosefta this treatise is called “ Korbanot” (Sacrifices), 
while its older name, used in the Talmud (B. 
M. 109b), is “Shehitat Kodashim ” (Slaughtering of 
Consecrated Animals) It is the first treatise in 
the order Kodashim, and consists of fourteen chap- 
ters divided into 101 paragraphs. 

Ch. i.: Setting forth the intention necessary in the 
bringing of a sacrifice; the Passover sacrifice must 
be slaughtered at the proper time; by what acts 

performed with improper intention 


Mishnah. the sacrifice becomes unfit (* pasul ”). 
Contents : Ch. ii.: What makes a sacrifice un- 
1.-vii. fit, and what makes it an abomination 


(“piggul”); a sacrifice becomes piggul 
when the one who brings it intends to partake of it 
or to offer a part thereof later than the time pre- 
scribed by law. 

Ch. iili.: Enumerating oversightsin spite of which 
the sacrifice remains fit; the only wrongful inten- 
tions that can render the sacrifice unfit are the inten- 
tions to eat of the sacrifice later than the lawful time 
orina place other than that stipulated by law. Pass- 
over sacrifices and sin-offerings are rendered unfit 
when not slaughtered with the proper intentions of 
making them Passover sacrifices or sin-offerings. 

Ch. iv.: The sprinkling of the blood; the points 
of distinction between a sacrifice consecrated by 
heathen and one consecrated by Israelites; defini- 


Zebahim 
Zechariah 


tion of the correct intentions necessary in the bring- 
ing of a sacrifice. 

Ch. v.: Where the various animals are slaughtered 
according to their dillerent degrees of holiness; 
where and how their blood must be sprinkled; 
where and for how long their flesh may be eaten. 

Ch. vi. = Contintiation of ch. v.; on the prepara- 
tion and delivering of a sin-offering consisting of 
birds. 


Ch. vii.: Further regulations concerning the sac- 
rifice of birds. | 
Ch. viii.: Rules governing cases in which differ- 


eunt animals or parts of different animals have been 
mingled, or in which the blood of one 
sacrifice has been mixed with that of 
another. 

Ch. ix.: In which cases that which 
has been placed on the altar may not be removed; 
things which iu some instances the altar, the ladder, 
and the sanctified vessels render holy, and the cases 
in w dg they have no sanctifying powers. 

Ch. x.: The order of the various sacrifices; which 
Bs precede others with regard to time, and 
also in degree of holiness; thus, the daily burnt of- 
fering (*tamid") precedes the additional offering 
(*musaf”) brought on Sabbaths and festivals; how 
the priests partake of the sacrificial meat, 

Ch. xi.: Cases in which a garment or utensil 
stained by the blood of a sacrificed animal may be 
washed, and when it may not be washed; on the 
cleansing of the vessels according to the flesh of dif- 
ferent sacrifices which has been prepared in them. 

Ch. xii.: Priests who do not partake of the flesh 
of the sacrifices; in which cases the skins belong to 
those who bring the sacrifices, and in which to the 
priests; exceptions among the latter cases; where 
the bullocks and he-goats are burned, and under 
what conditions the garments of those who attend to 
the burning are rendered unclean. 

Ch. xiii.: Various offenses that may occur in con- 
nection with sacrifices. 

Ch. xiv.: Regulations concerning the bringing of 
a sacrifice outside of the Temple in Jer usalem ; ; “De: 
fore the erection of the Tabernacle it was permitted 
to sacrifice on the high places (“bamot”), and the 
first-born officiated as priests; but after the erecting 
of the Tabernacle this was forbidden, and the priests 
of the family of Aaron officiated; the sacrificing on 
high places was again permitted in Gilgal, but was 
anew prohibited in Shiloh; in Nob and in Gibeon 
permission was once more granted, but the practise 
was finally forbidden when the Temple was built in 
Jerusalem; description of the sanctuary in Shiloh. 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into thirteen 
chapters, and contains not only elucidating amplifi- 
cations of the Mishnah, but also several interesting 

maxims. Mention may be made of 

The R. Tarfon’s acknowledgment of the 

Tosefta. wisdom of R. Akiba (i. 8), to whom 

he says: "I have heard, but did not 

know how to explain; you, however, explain, and 

your interpretation is in accord with the tradi- 

tional Halakah. "Therefore, he who disagrees with 
you is as though he had parted with life." Ch. vi. 

11 contains a description of the altar; and x1. 1 in- 

terprets the name of the meal-offering (“shelamim ”) 


Contents: 
viii r -Xiv ry 
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as being derived from “shalom” (peace), explaining 
that at this sacrifice the altar, the priests, and the 
offerer of the sacrifice all receive a part thereof, so 
that all are satistied. Ch. xiii. 6 sets forth the 
length of the various periods during which the sanc- 
tuary was in the wilderness, in Gilgal, in Shiloh, in 
Nob and Gibeon, and in Jerusalem. | 

The Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud discusses 
and explains the several mishnayot, and contains 
besides some interesting haggadic interpretations 
and maxims. <A description is given of the manner 
in which David decided upon the place where the 
Temple should be built (8 54b). When the Jews 
returned from the Babylonian exile there wereamong 
them three prophets: one pointed out to the people 
the place where the altar had formerly stood and 
where it should again be erected; the second told 
them that they mightsaerifice, although the Temple 
had not yet been built; and the third instructed 
them that the Torah should be written in square 
characters (8 62a). A description is also given of 
how, during the revelation on Mt. Sinai, the voice 
of God was heard by all the nations, and how they 
became frightened and went to Balaam, who ex- 
plained to them the import of the noise (S 116a). 

J. J. Z. L. 


ZEBA'OT ADONAI. See ADONAI 


ZEBEDEE (ZeBeóaioc; apparently from the He- 
brew ma = “the gift of Yiwn?): Father of the 
apostles James and John, and husband of Salome; 
a native of Galilee and a fisherman by calling (Matt. 
iv. 21, xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40). It seems from the 
mention of his boat and hired servants (2d. 1. 20) that 
Zebedee was a man of some means, although he had 
to work himself. x 

J. M. SEL. 

ZEBI BEN AARON. See KAIDANOVER, ZEBI 
HIRSCH. 

ZEBI ASHKENAZI. See ASUKENAZI, ZEBI 
HIRSCH BEN JACOB. 

ZEBI HIRSCH BEN HAYYIM: Dayyan 
and hazzan at Posen toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Under the title “Sefer Or Yashar ” 
he edited (Amsterdam, 1709) an Ashkenazic ritual, 
to which he appended notes of his own, various 
commentaries collected from ancient authorities, the 
annotations of Isaac Luria, the dinim that are in 
daily use, and ethical dissertations taken from the 
* Hobot ha-Lebabot,” “ Reshit Hokmah,” and “'To- 
ze’ot Hayyim.” Zebi Hirsch is not to be confounded 
with a printer of Wilmersdorf of similar name. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 

298 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2751. 

J. I. Br. 

ZEBI HIRSCH BEN ISAAC JACOB: Sho- 
het at Cracow in the sixteenth century; a pupil of 
Moses Isserles. He was the author of “ Haggahot 
le-Sefer Shehitah u-Bedikah” (Cracow, 1681; n.p. 
1793; Amsterdam, 1745; Zolkiev, 1793), annotations * 
appended to Jacob Weil's work on the laws govern- 
ing the slaughtering of animals and the examination 
of the lungs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY + Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
ee. First, Bibl. Jud. i. 396; Steiusehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 
io 
J. I. Br. 
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ZEBI HIRSCH BEN JOSEPH BEN ZEBI 
HA-KOHEN: Polish Talmudist of the seventeenth 
century; studied for some time at Cracow under 
Yom-Tob Lipmann Heller. He was the author of 
“Nahalat Zebi” (Venice, 1661), a commentary on 
Joseph Caro's Shulhan 'Aruk, Eben ha-'Ezer, and 
of *'Ateret Zebi,” a commentary on Orah Hayyim. 
Zebi left several works in manuscript, among which 
are commentaries on the two remaining parts of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, l 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i. 995 ; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 2755. 


J. I. BR. 


: ZEBI HIRSCH B. SIMON: Lithuanian Tal- 
mudist; lived in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was dayyan and preacher in the commu- 
nity of Vitebsk during the rabbinates of R. Isaiah 
and. R. Löb, and was known as one of the first 
Talmudic authoritiesin that part of Lithuania. He 
corresponded with many rabbis who consulted him 
on difficult ritual questions. Of his numerous 
writings only one has been printed: “ Hadrat Ze- 
kenim ” (Dubrovna, 1802), edited by his grandsons 
Joshua and Abraham b. Meir. This work, in- 
tended as a codification of the halakot enacted dur- 
ing the period following the compilation of the 
Shulhan 'Aruk, does not treat the subject fully, 
the printed part developing inadequately the sub- 
jects contained in the first 200 paragraphs of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah. The unpublished 
part of the “Hadrat Zekenim" contains novelle 
on Berakot and -on all treatises of the order 
Mo'ed. i 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hadrat Zekenim, Introduction and notes of 
approbation. 


E.C. ’ . L. G. 


ZEBID: 1. Dabylonian amora of the fourth cen- 
tury; a contemporary of Abaye, whose halakot he 
transmitted, and of whom he was perhaps a pupil 
(Ber. 46b; Sotah 32b; et passim), Zebid also trans- 
mitted the halakot of Raba and R. Nahman (B. K. 
81a; B. M. 17a), but he particularly preferred the 
decisions of Abaye, and it is narrated (^ Ab. Zarah 88b) 
that his adherence to Abaye caused hisdeath. When 
the people of the exilarch once questioned R. Hiyya 
Parwa'ah regarding a certain halakah, he answered 
that Hezekiah and Bar Kappara had interpreted it, 
while R. Johanan had decided to the contrary, and 
that as the authorities thus stood two to one, the law 
would have to be interpreted according to the ma- 
jority. Zebid said, however, “Do not listen to 
him, for Abaye decided according to R. Johanan”; 
whereupon the people of the exilarch forced Zebid 
to drink a cup of vinegar, which caused his death. 
R. Hinena b. R. Ika is recorded as his opponent in 
halakic decisions (Me'i. 19a). Zoebid particularly 
explained to his pupils the baraitot of R. Hoshaiah 
or Oshaya (* bi-debe R. Osha‘ya”; “Ab. Zarah 6b, 
06a; D. M. 92b; et passim). 

2. Contemporary of the preceding, and generally 
called Zebid of Nehardea (Kid. 72b; comp. Rashi 
ad loc.). lle was for eight vears head of the yeshi- 
bah of Pumbedita; and among his pupils were 
Amemar, IH una b, Nathan, and R. Kahana (Kid. 
l.c.; B. M. 53b; Yeb. 18b; and elsewhere). At his 
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death R. Kahana delivered his funeral oration at 
Pum Nahara (M. K. 27b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 

J. M. SEL. 

ZEBU'IM. See Hypocrisy. 

ZEBULUN: The sixth son of Leah (Gen. xxx. 
20), and hence the name of the tribe descended from 
him (Num. i. 9, vii. 24, x. 16; Ps. Ixviii. 28 [A. V. 
27]. In the division of the land Zebulun was as- 
signed districts north of Issachar (Josh. xix. 11) and 
west and south of Naphtali (ib. verse 34) and east of 
Asher (2b. verse 27). Still, Gen. xlix. 18 and Deut. 
xxxiii. 18 et seg. suggest that Zebulun must have 
possessed also territory bordering on the sea; and, 
indeed, the boundaries detailed in Josh. xix. are 
unintelligible. Zebulun's possessions were not ex- 
tensive, but were fertile and were crossed by impor- 
tant roads from the Jordan to the Mediterranean. 
This fact explains the reference to Zebulun's com- 
merce with other clans, even such as were not He- 
brews (“‘ammim”; Deut. xxxiii. 19; see Josephus, 
“Ant.” v. 1, § 22), with whom at Mount TABOR 
Zebulun entered into comniercial covenant relations 
(Deut. Lc.) = *zibhe-zedek," allusion to which the 
author of the verse seemingly recognizes by asso- 
nance in the name * Zebulun ” (with *^zebah"). Re- 
ported as rather populous while in the wilderness 
(Num. i. 30, xxvi. 26), Zebulun seems iater to have 
had within its borders numerous Canaanites (Judges 
i. 80; Isa. viii. 23). Its prowess is mentioned in the 
song of Deborah (Judges v. 14, 18; comp. ib. iv. 6, 
10; vi. 85) One of the judges, Elon, is said to 
have been of the tribe (Judges xii. 11). It is prob- 
able that Zebulun at a comparatively early period was 
incorporated in Issaehar or Asher (see omission of 
Zebulun in I Kings iv., xv. 20; II Kings xii. 18). 
The territory was annexed to the Assyrian empire 
in 734-788 by Tiglath-pileser. E. G. H. 


ZECHARIAH: One of the Minor Prophets, to 
whom is attributed the collection of prophecies and 
apocalyptic visions constituting the book bearing 
his name. He was a son of Berechiah and a grand- 
son of Iddo (Zech. i. 1), and was loosely called the 
son of Iddo (Ezra v. 1, vi. 14); the latter was possi- 
bly identical with the Iddo mentioned as high priest 
in Neh. xii. 4, which would make the prophet him- 
self the high priest named in Neh. xii. 16. Zecha- 
riah was probably born during the Captivity, but 
was brought back early to Palestine. He began his 
prophetic ministry in the second year of King Darius 
Hystaspes, a little later than Hacear (Zech. i. 1; 
Hag. i. 1), his preoccupation being the rebuilding of 
the Temple. According to the contents of that part 
of the book which without doubt is by him (i.-viii. ; 
see ZECHARIAH, Book or—OCnriTICAL View), Zecha- 
riah received Yuwn’s messages largely through the 
medium of visions (i. 8: ii. 2, 5; and elsewhere), 
which excited his curiosity. and which, in answer to 
his inquiries, were interpreted to him as significant 
monitions bearing on the condition of the colony 
and the timeliness of proceeding with the rearing of 
the sanctuary (i. 16, ii. 14). He appeals for loyalty 
on the part of Joshua the high priest toward the 
Messianic prince, the * Branch ” (iii. 8) or ZERUBBA- 
BEL (iv. 9). As the mediator of his visions, the 
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prophet names an angel of Yuwn, called sometimes 
“the” angel, and it is he who introduces also “the” 
Satan in the rôle of a mischief-maker confirming the 
people's hesitation and discouraged mood (iii. 1, 2). 
His method thus borders on the apocalyptic. His 
style is not lacking in directness in some passages, 
but in others it leans toward involved obscurity. 
Zechariah, however, proves himself to be an uncom- 
promising critic of the ritual substitutes for true 
piety, such as fasting and mourning (vii, 5); and he 
reiterates the admonitions for mercy and righteous- 
ness, which according to the Prophets constitute the 
essence of the service of Yuwu (vii. 8, 9). 
lect of this service Israel was visited with the suf- 
ferings that befell it (vii. 18, 14). Jerusalem is to be 
called the city of truth (viii. 3), and shall dwell in 
peace, so that old men and old women shall be 
found in its streets (verse 4), together with boys and 
girls (verse 5), and prosperity shall abound in the 
land (verses 7 et seq.). 

While Zechariah lacks originality, he is distin- 
guished from his contemporaries by the “gift of 
plain speech” (G. A. Smith). But while some of 
the obscurities and repetitions which mark his vis- 
ions are probably due to other hands, there remain 
enough of these defects that come from him to indi- 
cate that the visions were not the spontaneous out- 
flow of ecstasy, but the labored effort of a strained 
and artificial imagination. He was a prophet, but 
of a period when prophecy was rapidly running to 
its own extinction. E. G. H. 


ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF.—Biblical Data: 
Prophetical book composed of fourteen chapters; 
the eleventh in the order of the Minor Prophets, fol- 
lowing Haggai and preceding Malachi. Ch. i.-viii. 
comprise three prophecies: (1) an introduction (i. 
1-6); (9) a complex of visions (i. 7-vi.); and (3) the 
seed of Peace (vii.-viii.). 

(1) The introduction, dated in the eighth month 
of the second year of King Darius, is an admonition 
to repentance addressed to the people and rendered 
impressive by reference to the consequences of dis- 
obedience, of which the experience of the fathers is 
& wilness. 

(2) This introductory exhortation is followed on 
the twenty-fourth day of the month of Shebat by 
eight symbolic visions: (v) angel-horsemen (i, 7-17); 
(b) the four horns and the four smiths 
(i. 18-91 [English], ii. 1-4 [Hebrew ]); 
(e) the citv of peace (ii. 1-5 [English]); 
(d) the high priest and the Satan (iii.); (c) the Tem- 
ple candlestick and the olive-trees (iv.); (f) the 
winged scroll (v. 1-4); (7) the woman in the barrel 
(v. 9-11); (/) the chariots of the four winds (vi, 1-8). 
To these is added a historical appendix, in which 
the prophet speaks of the divine command to turn 
the gold and silver offered by some of theexiles into 
a crown for Joshua (or Zerubbabel ?), and reiterates 
the promise of the Messiah (vi. 9-15). 

(3) The next two chapters (vii.- viii.) are devoted 
to censuring fasting and mourning (vii.) when obce- 
dience to God's moral law is essential, and to descri- 
bing the Messianic future. 

Ch. ix.-xiv. eontain: 

(1) A prophecy concerning the judgment about to 
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fal! upon Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, Zidon, and the 
cities of the Philistines (ix.). l 

(2) Exhortation of the people to seek help not 
from TERAPIIM and diviners but from Yirwrr. 

(3) Announcement of war upon unworthy tyrants, 
followed by an allegory in which the faithless peo- 
ple is censured and the brotherhood between Israel 
and Judah is declared to be at an end; fate of the 
unworthy shepherd (xi.). To this chapter xiii. 7-9 
seems to belong, as descriptive of a process of puri- 
fication by the sword and fire, two-thirds of the peo- 
ple being consumed. 

(4) Judah versus Jerusalem (xii. 1-7). 

(5) Results, four in number, of Jerusalein's deliv- 
erance (xii. 9-x1iil. 6). 

(6) The judgment of the heathen and the sancti- 

fieation of Jerusalem (xiv.). 
Critical View: Inspection of its contents 
shows immediately that the book readily divides 
into two parts; namely, i.-viii. and ix.-xiv., each 
of which is distinguished from the other by its 
method of presenting the subject and by the range 
of the subject presented. In the first part Israel 
is the object of solicitude; and to encourage it to 
proceed with the rearing of the Temple and to secure 
the recognition of Zerubbabel and Joshua are the 
purposes of the prophecy. Visions, which are de- 
scribed and construed so as to indicate Y1rwm’s 
approvalof the prophet's anxiety, predominate as 
the mediums of the prophetie message, and the lesson 
is fortified by appeals to Israel's past history, while 
stress islaid on righteousness versus ritualism. The 
date is definitely assigned to the second year of King 
Darius Hystaspes. The historical background is the 
condition which confronted the Jews who first rc- 
turned from the Exile (see, however, Koster's * Her- 
stel von Israel,” 1894). Some event—according to 
Stade, the revolt of Smerdis; but more probably the 
second conquest of Babylon under Darius—seems to 
have inspired buoyant hopes in the otherwise de- 
spondent congregation in Jerusalem, thus raising 
their Messianic expectations (Zech. ii. 10 [A. V. 6] e£ 
seg. vi. 8) to a firm belief in the reestablishing of Da- 
vid's throne and the universal acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of Ymnwi. Angels and Satan are 
intermediaries and actors. 

In the second part the method is radically differ- 
ent. Apocalyptic visions are altogether lacking, 

and historical data and chronological 
The Second material are absent. The style is fan- 
Zechariah. tastic and contains many obscure allu- 

sions. 'That thetwo parts are widely 
divergent in date and authorship is admitted by all 
modern critics, but while there is general agreement 
that the first part is by the prophet Zechariah, no 
harmony has yet been attained concerning the iden- 
tity or the date of the second part. 

Many recent commentators regard the second part 
as older than the first, and as preexilicin date. They 
would divide it, furthermore, into at least two parts, 
ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv., the former by an author con- 
temporary with Amos and Hosea. This assignment 
is based on the facts that both [srael and Judah are 
mentioned, and that the names of Assyria, Egypt, 
and tlie contiguous nations are juxtaposed, much as 
they are in Amos, The sins censured are false 
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' prophecy and idolatry (xiii. 1-6). This group of 
chapters (xii.-xiv.), containing the denunciations 
familiar in all preexilic prophets, is regarded as later 
than the other division, since only Judah is men- 
tioned. It is therefore assigned to the period after 
the fallof the Northern Kingdom, and more specific- 
ally, on account of xii. 11, to the last days of the 
Southern Kingdom after the battle of Megiddo and 
the death of King Josiah. 
Other scholars have argued with much plausibil- 
ity for the hypothesis that the second part belongs 
toa very late period of Jewish history. 
Date of the In the first place, the theology (sce 
Second  Escrarorocy) of these chapters shows 
Zechariah. tendencies which are not found in 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, or Jeremiah, but 
are due to Ezekiel's influence, such as the war on 
Jerusalem preceding the Messianic triumph. Again, 
the Temple service (xiv.) is focal even in the Mes- 
sianic age, and this suggests the religious atmos- 
phere of the Sadducean and Maccabean theocracy 
with Zion as its technical designation. A mixture 
of races is also mentioned, a reminiscence of condi- 
tions described by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 28 e£ seq.), 
while deliverance from Babylonian exile underlies 
such promises as occur in ix. 12. The advent ofa 
king is expected, though as yet only a Davidic fam- 
ily is known in Jerusalem (xii. 7, 12). 

"The second part of the book may thus be recog- 
nized to be a compilation rather than a unit, all its 
components being post-exilic in character. Two 
groups, ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv., are clearly indicated. 
The second group (xii.-xiv.)is eschatological and 
has no individual coloring, although from the con- 
-trast between Jerusalem and the country of Judah a 
situation may be inferred which recalls the conditions 
of the early stages of the Maccabean rebellion. The 
first group may likewise be subdivided into two sec- 
tions, ix. 1-xi. 8and xi. 4-17 and xiii. 7-9. The Greeks 
(see JAVAN) are described in ix. 18 as enemies of 
Judea, and the Assyrians and Egyptians are similarly 
mentioned in x., these names denoting the Syrians 
(SELEUCIDÆ) and the Ptolemies. In ix. 1-2 Damas- 
cus, Hamath, and Hadrach are seats of the Seleucid 
kings. a situation which is known to have existed 
in 200-165 n.c. Thoeinternal conditions of the Jew- 
ish community immediately before the Maccabean 
uprising appear in the second subdivision, where 
the shepherds are the tax-farmers (see ‘TOBIADS; 
MENELAUS), In xi. 18 there seems to be an allusion 
to Hxyncaxus, son of Tobias, who was an exception 
among the rapacious shepherds. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wright, Zechariah and His Prophecies, 2d 
ed.. London, 1879, which gives earlier literature 5 Stade, 
Druterozaehariah, in Zeitsehrift Tür Alttestamentliche 
Wissensehaft. 1881-82; the commentaries by Marti, Nowack, 
and Wellhausen : G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii.; Breden- 
kamp, Der Prophet Sacharya, 1879; Sellin, Studien zur 
Entstehungszeit der Jüdisehen Gemeinde, 1901; Stark, Un- 
tersuehungen über die Komposition wid Abfassungszeit 
von Zachariah, 1891, ix.-xiv. 

E. G. H. 


ZECHARIAH BEN ABKILUS (Amphika- 
los): Palestinian scholar and one of the leaders of 
the Zeanors; lived in Jerusalem at the time of the 
destruction of the Second Temple. According to the 
Talmud, the authority which he enjoyed among the 
rabbis of Jerusalem was the cause of the downfall 


‘sign. 


of the city. Zechariah was present at the banquet 
famous for the affair of Kamza and Bar Kamza 
(comp. Josephus, “ Vita,” § 10); and though his influ- 
ence might have prevented the disgrace of Bar Kam- 
za, he did not exercise it. Again, when the emperor 
sent a blemished calf as an offering to the Temple, 
the Hillelites would have accepted it to frustrate Bar 
Kamza, had not Zechariah, acting in the interest of 
the school of Shammai, given a casting vote, or (ac- 
cording to Lam. R. iv. 2) refrained from voting, and 
thus rendered the decision negative. The people 
wished to kill Bar Kamza so that he should not be 
able to tell the emperor of the refusal, but Zechariah 
once more restrained them from carrying out their de- 
R. Johanan, on the other hand, or, according 
to another source, R. Jose, declared that the humility 
of Zechariah b. Abkilus, in refusing to cast his vote, 
caused the destruction of the Temple (Git. 56a; 
Tosef., Shab. xvi. [xvii.] 6; Lam. R.iv. 2). He is re- 
corded as following neither the Bet Hillel nor the Bet 
Shammai with regard to holding date-stones on the 
Sabbath (Shab. 148; Tosef., Shab. d.¢.). He is prob- 
ably referred to by Josephus (^ B. J.” ii. 17, $$ 2-8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Grütz, Gesch.iii. 458, 509, 817-819 ; Deren- 
bourg, Hist. p. 251. 

E. C. M. SEL.—K. 

ZECHARIAH BEN JEHOIADA.—Biblical 
Data: A reforming priest who lived under King 
Joash of Judah. He reproved the idolaters, an- 
nouncing God's judgment against them; and a con- 
spiracy was formed against him that resulted in his 
being stoned in the court of the Temple at the com- 
mand of the king, who “remembered not the kind- 
ness which Jehoiada his father had done to him" (II 
Chron. xxiv. 99). Zechariah's dying words were: 
“Yuwn look upon it, and require it” (2b. verses 
20-22). 

E. G. H. B. P. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, Zechariah was the son-in-law of the king, 
and, being also a priest, prophet, and judge, he 
dared censure the monarch. He was killed in the 
priests’ courtyard of the Temple on a Sabbath 
which was likewise the Day of Atonement. Later, 
when NEBUZAR-ADAN came to destroy the Temple, 
Zechariah’s blood began to boil. The Assyrian asked 
the Jews what that phenomenon meant, but when 
they replied that it was the blood of sacrifices, he 
proved the falsity of their answer. "The Jews then 
told him the truth, and Nebuzar-adan, wishing to 
appease Zechariah's blood, slew in succession the 
Great and Small Sanhedrins, the young priests. and 
school-children. till the number of the dead was 
940,000. Still the blood continued to boil, where- 
upon Nebuzar-adan cried: “Zechariah, Zechariah ! 
for thee have I slain the best of them; wouldst thou 
that I destroy them all?” And at these words the 
blood ceased to effervesce (Git. 57b; Sanh. 96b; 
Lam. R. iv. 18). 

E. C. M. SEL. 


ZECHARIAH HA-KOHEN: Greek or Turk- 
ish Biblical commentator and liturgical poet of the 
fifteenth century ; maternal grandfather of Menahem 
ben Moses Tamar. According to the latter (“ Tan- 
humot EL" ch. x.) Zechariah wrote a pamphlet - 
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(C Eontres?) in which he refutes Nahmanides’ stric- 
tures on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch, 
citations from which relating to the weekly lesson 
Wayiggash are made by Menabem in his commen- 
tary on Ruth. Hebrew MS. No. 249, 1 of the Vati- 
can Library is a work by a certain Zechariah ha- 
Kohen refuting Nahmanides’ strictures (* hassagot ") 
on Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” and its author 
is probably identical with the subject of this article. 
In this work, written in 1451, Zechariah is styled “ the 
philosopher.” He wrote two “ tahanunim” beginning 
respectively “ Anan adon ‘olam” and “ Zebah u-min- 
hah ne‘edaru,” both to be recited on Rosh ha-Shanah 
before the blowing of the shofar; and he produced 
also a metrical ‘poem beginning “ Be-‘ikkarim yeka- 
rim la-bekarim,” on the thirteen Articles of Faith, all 
the words riming in op. Moreover, a manuscri pt 
formerly in the possession of Osias Schorr contains 
several poems by Zechariah ha-Kohen. One poem 
beginning “Torat emet amun” and published by 
Schorr (in “ He-Haluz,” ii. 162) and by Geiger (in his 
“Jüdische Dichter,” p. 28, Hebr.) is also Zechariah’s, 
although both scholars, misled by a difference in 
handwriting, ascribed it to another poct. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn. Nenesct. Yisrael, p. 314; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat, Leyden, p. 148, note 1, Leyden, 1858; Zunz, Litera- 
turgesch. pp. 318-319, 650. 

J. M. SEL. 


ZECHARIAH MENDEL BEN ARYEH 
LOB: Polish Talmudist of the eighteenth century; 
a native of Cracow, and in later life chief rabbi and 
head of the yeshibah at Belz, Galicia. He was the 
author of * Be'er Heteb," a well-known commentary 
on the Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, and Hoshen 
Mishpat (first edition of the first part, Amsterdam, 
1754; of the second, 2b. 1764); the work is prin- 


cipally a compendium of the “ Sifte Kobhen” and 
sè P " 3$ 
“Ture Zahab." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii, s.v. Deer 
Heteb; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 318. 
M. SEL. 


J. | 
ZECHARIAH MENDEL BEN ARYEH 
LOB: Galician and German preacher and scholar: 
born at Podhaice in the early part of the eighteenth 
century; died at Frankfort-on-the-Oder Dec. 20, 
1191. He was of the same family as Solomon Luria 
and Moses Isserles, who traced their genealogy to 
tashi. Zechariah Mendel’s principal teacher was 
Jacob Joshua, author of * Pene Yehoshua‘.” Zech- 
ariah Mendel was preacher in the Talmud Torah at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He left many writings, of 
which only the following three have been published 
(at Frankfort-on-the-Oder): “Menorat Zekaryah” 
(1776), a work containing novelle on the treatise 
Shabbat and homilies for the Sabbath and holy days; 
“Zekaryah Meshullam ” (1779), a sequel to the pre- 
ceding work, and containing novelle on the Tal- 
mud; "Zekaryah ha-Mebin” (1791), a guide to re- 
ligious philosophy and to the knowledge of the true 
Cabala. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 815; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jd. iii. 305. 
J. M. SEL. 
ZECHARIAH IBN SAID AL-YAMANI: 
Author of an Arabic version of the * Yosippon "; 


flourished in the tenth oreleventh century. His ver- 
sion exists in three recensions: (1) in several manu- 


scripts which yet await thorough examination; (9) 

an abbreviated text printed in the Paris and London 

polyglots (1645, 1657) as II Maccabees (“ Kitab al- 
Makabiyyin ”), the term “ Maccabees” here connoting 

the entire Hasmonean dynasty, since the book be- 

gins with the death of Alexander the Greatand ends 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; and (8). 
an abstract printed under the title“ Ta’rikh Yosippus 

al-Yahudi” (Beirut, 1878), According to a manu- 

script at Leyden (No. 1982), Ibn Hazm (d. 10683) was 
acquainted with the Arabic translation from the 
Hebrew. From an investigation of the Arabic ver- 

sion as contained in two Parisian manuscripts (No. 
1906; De Slane, No. 287), Wellhausen bas reached 

the conclusion (“Der Arabische Josippus,” in “ Ab- 

handlungen der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wis- 

senschaften zu Göttingen,” new series, i, 1-50, Ber- 

lin, 1897) that the translator was an Egyptian Jew 

who made his Arabic version from the Hebrew. 

Wellhausen believes, furthermore, that the Arabic 
and existing Hebrew texts have a common origin, 

and that the Arabic of the manuscripts is nearer to 
II Maccabees than to the Hebrew version; while all 

three are to be considered independent recensions- 
and valueless as historical documents. Despite Well- 

hausen's researches, however, the relation of the 

Arabic * Yosippon" to the Hebrew text isa problem 
still unsolved. "The Arabic recension was probably 

the source of the Ethiopie "Ziena Aihud" (comp. 

Goldschmidt, “ Die Aethiopischen Handschriften der 
Stadtbibliothek zu Frankfurt-am-Main,” pp. 5 ct seg., 

Berlin, 1897; Wright, “ Catalogue of Ethiopic Manu- 

scripts in the British Museum,” No. cccelxx viii.). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Die Arabische Literatur der 
Juden, $ 71, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1902; Vogelstein und 
Rieger. Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i.483. See also JOSEPH 
BEN ORI x 


S. u M. Sc. 


ZECHARIAH BEN SOLOMON ZEBSIL 
(= “Shabbethai”) ASHKENAZI: German Tal- 
mudist of the sixteenth century; rabbi of the Ash- 
kenazic community at Jerusalem, where he died. 
He was the father-in-law of Joseph Caro, who 
speaks of him as of one well versed in rabbinics 
(Joseph Caro, * Abkat Rokel,” No. 29). Ilis signa- 
ture has been found with that of David b. Zimra 
under a halakic decision (75. No. 115). In 1505 a 
case of halizah was the occasion of a controversy 
between Zechariah and his companions on the one 
side and David b. Zimra on the other. "The brother 
of the deceased, an Ashkenazie Jew who lived in 
Palestine and who already had a wife, married the 
widow instead of performing the rite of halizah, 
which was contrary to the Ashkenazic custom; and 
Zechariah and his companions put him under the 
ban. David b. Zimra, on the contrary, argued that 
as the man lived in a country where polygamy was 
not forbidden, the Ashkenazic rabbis had no right 
toexcommunicate him. The other Sephardic rabbis, 
however, declared that Zechariah and his compan- 
ions were right (“Bet Yosef,” Hilkot * Yibbum wa- 
Halizah ”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i.; S. Frumkin, 

Eben Shemuel, p. 60; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 814. 

J. M. SEL. 

ZEDAKAH BOX: A receptacle in which vol- ` 
untary charitable contributions are deposited. The 
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; earliest mention of such a device is in connection 
"with Jehoiada the priest, who prepared a chest 
with a hole in the lid and placed it beside the altar 
oposite the general entrance at the south side of 
the Temple; in this chest 
all contributions were 
deposited to form a fund 
for repairing the sacred 
edifice (II Kings xii. 10). 
According to the Mish- 
nah, there were in the 
Second Temple thirteen 
boxes shaped like a horn 
(“shofar”), being broad 
at the bottom and nar- 
row at the top, where 
the coins were dropped 
in. The money placed 
in them was used for 
different sacrifices in the 
Temple and for chari- 
table purposes. In later 
times the charity box 
was called * kuppah shel 
zedakah," £4.e., charity 
basket, or receptacle for 
Sf yp asi t the communal fund con- 
Pos 7e eee iA 2 tributed to provide sus- 
E ee TM f: NI I J tenance for the poor 
M's TED NE oR every Friday (Pe’ah viii. 

Bien: Zedakah Box in the 


7; B. B. 8b). 
Synagogue at  Lutomiersk, From tine immemo- 
Russia. 


(Econ Pani rial the synagogue and 
bet ha-midrash were 
provided with sets of charity boxes, each bear- 
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which the money was collected. Among these 
boxes were one for * bedek ha-bayit” (repairs of the 
synagogue), one for candles in the bet ha-midrash, a 
third for the Talmud Torah, a fourth for “ malbish 


Zedakah Box. 
(Designed by Leo Horovitz.) 


‘arummim ” (= “to clothe the naked," Z.e., to provide 
clothing forthe poor), and a fifth for “ gemilat hasa- 
dim" (loans without interest to the poor). One spe- 
cial box was marked “ mattan ba-seter ” (= “a gift in 
secret”; comp. Prov. xxi. 14), in which large sums 
were often placed by anonymous donors, who some- 


times specified how the money should- be distributed. 
The charity boxes were under the supervision of a 
board of trustees called “ gabba’im.” <A charity box 
is carried in front of a funeral by the shammash 
(beadle), who recites “Zedakah tazzil mi-mawet” 
(= “ Righteousness [charity ] delivereth from death ”; 
Prov, x. 2). Charity boxes are also placed in pri- 
vate houses for the support of the yeshibot, hospitals, 
orphan asylums, etc., of the Holy Land, the funds 
being collected by the meshullahim of the various 
institutions. See CHARITY; HALUKKAH. 
J. J. D. E. 


ZEDEK, JOSEPH KOHEN-: Austro-English 
rabbinical scholar and preacher; born in Lemberg 
1827; died in London 1908. His family claimed to 
trace its ancestry back to the exilarchs through Sol- 
omon Luria and Moses Isserles. Zedek was in- 
structed by Joseph Saul Nathansohn, chief rabbi of 
Lemberg, and attended also the yeshibah of Joseph 
Yekeles, rabbi of Yavorov. While at Lemberg he 
produced a number of Hebrew poems of a patriotic 
character, and edited a volume of collectanea in 
honor of Sir Moses Montefiore, entitled “Newel 
Tehillah?" (Lemberg, 1869). He likewise edited at 
Lemberg the Hebrew periodicals * Meged Yerahim ” 
(1855-57), “ Ozar Hokmah ” (1859-65), and * Ha-Ye- 
hudi ha-Nizhi” (1866). Zedek wasa tluent preacher 
in Hebrew, and occupied temporary positions at 
Cracow and Altona, as wellas at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he issued the first numbers of arother 
Hebrew periodical, * Or Torah” (1874). He went to 
London in 1875, and in that city he published the 
following works: “ Mussar Haskel ” (1878), a collec- 
tion of his sermons; “Or Hadash” (1881); “ Ha- 


Torah weha-Mizwah ” (1884): and a collection of re- 
sponsa entitled ^ Urim we-Tummim.” We moreover 


edited Joseph Cohen’s “Dibre ha-Yamim ” (1859), 
Kalonymus’ “ Eben Bohan ” (1865), and a curious ac- 
count of a blood accusation at Granada in 1845 under 
the title “Ohole Shem” (London, 1883). During 
his later years this scholar collected a mass of mate- 
rial for a biographical and literary history of Eng- 
lish rabbis, and published a volume of * Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Eminent Jewish Families ” (db. 1897). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 179-182; 
The Jewish Year Book, 5663, p. 308. J i 


ZEDEKIAH: 1. One of the four hundred 
prophets (1 Kings xxii. 11, 24, 25) whom Ahab sum- 
moned to inquire of them before Jehoshaphat 
whether he should attack the Syrians in battle at 
Ramoth-gilead. Zedekiah appeared as a rival of 
Micaiah, whom Ahab always feared, and who on 
this occasion ironically foretold Israel's defeat. Zed-- 
ekiah struck him on the cheek because he explained 
by a figure that the words of the four hundred 
prophets were inspired bya lying spirit. Micaiah’s 
reply was that his rival should see a verification of 
the adverse prophecy with his own eyes. 

2. One of the evil men of Israel in the Captivity, 
whose false utterances and immoral acts aroused 
even Nebuchadrezzar, King of Babylon, to such a 
pitch of wrath that he ordered them to be roasted 
in the fire (Jer. xxix, 21-23), probably in some such’ 
fiery furnace as that mentioned in Daniel. 

3. The last kingof Judah. Hewas the youngest 


Zedekiah 
Zefera 


son of Josiah and full brother of Jehoahaz (II Kings 
xxiii. 81, xxiv. 18), the first son of Josiah to reign, 
who was carried captive to Egypt by Pharaoh- 
Necho in 608 n.c. (čb. xxiii. 88). Zedekiah’s real 
name was * Mattaniah ? (ib. xxiv. 17), but Nebuchad- 
rezzar, who enthroned him (iu 597) in the place of 
the rebellious and captive Jehoiachin, his nephew, 


changed it to “Zedekiah” (= “righteousness of 
Jah”). The new king assumed the throne under 


the sovereignty of Nebuchadrezzar; and an abun- 
dance of material descriptive of the events of his 
reign is furnished in II Kings (xxiv. 17-xxv. 5), in 
II Chronicles (xxxvi. 10-21), and in more than a 
dozen chapters of Jeremiah. "The eleven years of 
Zedekiah's reign were notable for a steady decline 
in Judah’s power and for the desperate efforts of 
Jeremiah to avert the coming disaster. As a ruler 
he was pliant in the hands of his princes and of Jer- 
emiah, yielding readily to the influence of any ad- 
viser, whether prince or prophet. He made a jour- 
ney to Babylon in the fourth year of his reign to 
assure Nebuchadrezzar that he would stand by his 
oath (Jer. li. 59); but the undying ambitions of the 
Egyptian kings kept turning toward Asia, and Zed- 
ekiah, with his usual wavering policy, could no 
longer resist the persuasionsof Hophra(Apries), King 
of Egypt (589-569 n.c.), and in 588 B.c. broke off 
hisallegianceto Nebuchadrezzar. "This brought the 
Babylonian army against Jerusalem; but it had no 
sooner settled down toa siege than Judah's Egyp- 
tian ally appeared from the southwest. "The Baby- 
lonians hastily raised the siege and gave Hophra’s 
army such a blow that it retired to the land of the 
Nile. The siege of Jerusalem was then resumed, 
and after an investment of one and one-half years 
the walls yielded. Zedekiah and his retinue escaped 
through some hidden gate and fled toward the Jor- 
dan; but the Dabylonians overtook him on the plains 
of Jericho, and carried him captive to the King of 
Babylon, whose headquarters were at Riblah. Here 
Zedekiah's sons, heirs to the throne, were slain in 
his presence, his own eyes were put out, and he was 
bound with fetters and taken to Dabylon as an ig- 
nominious rebel prisoner. Asaresult of his conspir- 
acies Jerusalem was taken, plundered, and burned: 
its best population was deported to Babylon as cap- 
tives; the Jewish kingdom perished; and Israel 
ceased to exist as an independent nation. Zedekiah 
passed the remainder of his days in a Babylonian 
dungeon. 

E. G. H. 


ZEDEKIAH BEN ABRAHAM. 
ZEDEKIAN BEN ÅBRAHAM. 


ZEDEKIAH BEN BENJAMIN: [Italian 
Talmudist and liturgist; lived in Rome in the thir- 
teenth century; died after 1280; elder cousin of Zed- 
ekiah b. Abraham ANAW, by whom he is often 
quoted in the *Shibbole ha-Leket." Zedekiah b. 
Benjamin was a pupil of Meir b. Moses at Rome; 
and he later went to Germany and studied under the 
tosafist Abigdor b. Elijah ha-Kohen, whom he 
often consulted afterward (*Shibbole ha-Leket,” i. 
266, ii. 40). Abraham of Pesaro speaks of Zedekiah 
as his companion (25. ii. 6. As Abraham Abulafia 
mentions one Zedekiah among his disciples and fol- 
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lowers, certain scholars suppose that this was-Zede- 
kiah b. Benjamin. He was the author of several 
selihot found in MS. No. 42 of the Foa collection. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 

Rom, i. 249, 267, 278, 910, 918 ; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 357, 

J: M. SEL. 

ZEDERBAUM, ALEXANDER OSSYPO- 
VITCH: Russian Hebrew journalist; born in Sam- 
ostye, Lublin, 1816; died in St. Petersburg 1893; 
founder and editor of *IHa-Meliz," and other pe- 
riodicals published in the Russian and Yiddish 
languages. A son of poor parents, he was in his 
early youth apprenticed to a tailor, but through 
energy and assiduity he succeeded in acquiring a 
knowledge of Hebrew literature, and of the Russian, 
Polish, and German languages. He married in Lu- 
blin, and in 1840 left his native town for Odessa, then 
the * Mecca” of the HaAskALAn movement. He ob- 
tained there a commercial position, made the ac- 
quaintance of the Maskilim of the city, and in his 
leisure hours continued to work for his self-educa- 
tion. Later he opened a clothing-store, and was 
himself cutter in his tailoring-shop. 

In 1860 Zederbaum succeeded in obtaining the 
government's permission to publish * Ha-Meliz,” 
the first Hebrew periodical issued in Russia; and 
three years later he began publishing the pioneer 
Yiddish journal “Kol Mebasser.” After an exist- 
ence of eight years the latter paper was suppressed 
by the government, whereupon Zederbaum went to 
St. Petersburg, obtaining permission to transfer the 
headquarters of “Ha-Meliz” to that city. He 
was also granted permission to do his own printing, 
and to publish, besides “ Ha-Meliz,” a Russian 
weekly (* Vyestnik Ruskich Yedreed ”), which, how- 
ever, enjoyed only a short existence, as did also the 
“ Razsvyet," which he started a few years later. In 
1881 he founded the * Volksblatt," a daily Yiddish 
journal which existed for eight years, although Ze- 
derbaum was its editor for only a few years. 

Zederbaum was the author of * Keter IXehunnah ? 
and “Ben ha-Mezarim,” but neither of these works 
met with any success, His chief significance lies 
in the fact that he was a champion of the Haskalah. 
His Yiddish periodical * Kol Mebasser” offered an 
opportunity for many of the best jargon-writers to 
develop their talents; and among these may be men- 
tioned Linetzky, Abramowitch, Spector, and Sho- 
lem Aleichem. 

Zederbaum exercised considerable influence in 
government circles, and it was due to his interces- 
sion that an impartial judgment was obtained for 
many Jewish families accused of ritual murder in 
Kutais; he disclosed also the ignorance of the Rus- 
sian anti-Semite Lutostansky, whose pamphlets 
threatened to become dangerous for the Russian 
Jews. The Palestine Association of Odessa, which 
aids the Jewish colonists in Syria and Palestine, 
owes its existence to Zederbaum’s activity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Khronika Voskhoda, 1893, Nos. 85-386: Soko- 

low, Sefer ha-Zikkaron, 1890; Wiener, History of Yiddish 

Literature; Brainin, Zikronot, 1899; Friedberg, in Sefer 

ha-Shanah, 1900, 

J, S. Hv. 

ZEDNER, JOSEPH: German bibliographer 
and librarian; born at Gross-Glogau Feb. 10, 1804; 
died at Berlin Oct. 10, 1871. After completing his 
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education, he acted as teacher in the Jewish school 
in Strelitz (Mecklenburg), where the famous German 
lexicographer Daniel Sanders was his pupil. In 
1882 he became a tutor in the family of the book- 
seller A. Asher in Berlin, and later engaged in the 
book-trade himself; but being unsuccessful he ac- 
cepted in 1845 a position as librarian of the Hebrew 
department of the British Museum in London, where 
he remained till 1869, when ill health compelled him 
to resign and to retire to Berlin, where he spent the 
last two years of his life. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment, the British Museum acquired the library of 
the bibliophile Heimann J. Michael of Hamburg, 
which Zedner catalogued. 

Zedner was the author of the following works: 
“Auswahl Historischer Stücke aus Ilebrüischen 
Schriftstellern vom Zweiten Jahrhundert bis in die 
Gegen wart, mit Vocalisiertem Texte, Deutscher Ue- 
bersetzung und Anmerkungen? (Berlin, 1840); 
“Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Library of 
the British Museum? (London, 1867); and “ Ein 
Fragment aus dem Letzten Gesange von Reineke 
Fuchs” (Berlin, 1871), a poetical satire on Napoleon 
III. He contributed to Asher’s edition of the Trav- 
els of Benjamin of Tudela (London, 1840), and wrote 
poems on two collections of portraits (“Ehret die 
Frauen,” and * Edelsteine und Perlen," Berlin, 1836- 
45) While in London, he published a second edition 
of Ibn Ezra's commentary on the Book of Esther, 
to which he wrote an introduction entitled “ Wa- 
Yosef Abraham." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, in Magazin für die Litera- 
tur des Auslandes, 1871, No. 44, abstracts of which are given 
in Allg. Zeit. des J'ud. 1871, pp. 116-118, and in Generalan- 
zeiyer für die Gesammten Interessen des Judentums, Ber- 
lin, Feb. 22, 1904. 

S. D. 
ZEEBI, ISRAEL: Prominent Talmudist; son 
of Benjamin Zeebi, and on his mother’s side a grand- 

son of Abraham Azulai; born at Hebron in 1651; 

died in 1731. Benjamin dying when Israel was but 

four years old, the latter was educated by his 

mother; and at the age of eighteen he married a 

daughter of Abraham Cuenqui (see Gritz, “ Gesch." 

x, 468, note 6). For about thirty years he officiated 

as chief rabbi of Hebron. Itis said that he was a 

partizan of Nehemiah Hiyya Hayyun. He cor- 

responded with Abraham Yizhaki, Moses Hayyun, 

Ephraim Nabon, Jeshua Shababo, and other au- 

thorities. Zeebi’s full name was Abraham Israel; 

the first preenomen he seems to have assumed in 
later years, probably after an illness. At his death 
he left one son, Isaac, who published at Smyrna 
in 1758 * Urim Gedolim,” a volume of responsa, and 

“Or Ja-Yesharim,” a collection of homilies, both 

works being by his father. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. Abraham, 
Azulai, and Israel Zeebi. 

E. C. L. Grt. 
ZE'ENAH U-RE’ENAH or TEUTSCH HU- 
MESH: Judxo-German paraphrase of the Penta- 
ieuch, the Haftarot, and the Five Megillot, written 
by Jacob b. Isaac of Janow, who flourished in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The work 
is enriched with many haggadot taken either directly 
from the Midrash or from such homiletic commen- 
taries as the “Toledot Yizhak," *Zeror ha-Mor,” 


“Hazekuni,” and others. Very often the weekly 
lesson begins with a verse from Proverbsand is sup- 
plemented by extracts from the commentary of 
Bahya b. Asher and narratives found in various 
midrashim and other “Ma‘aseh” collections. It is 
very likely that such a paraphrase was originally 
entitled “Teutsch Humesh,” as it is still often called ; 
hut as the first printer placed on the title-page as a 
motto the words of Cant. iii. 11: *Ze'enah u-re'enah 
benot Ziyyon” (= “Go out and see, ye daughters of 
Zion"), and as the book was particularly intended 
for use by women, it came to be known by the first 
two words of this motto. Although a work of this 
kind had been compiled previously by Isaac B. 
SAMSON naA-KonEN at Prague, yet the * Ze'enah u- 
Ie'enah ” of Jacob b. Isaac far surpassed it in pop- 
ularity, and it has continued until the present to be 
ihe most favored literary work with Jewish women. 
Neither the date nor the place of the first edition 
can be determined with certainty, but the edition of 
^racow, 1620, seems to have been the second, and 
two years later the book was reedited in Basel, 
which shows that the editions were soon exhausted. 
Since then it has been very often reedited, and in the 
later editions (from that of Amsterdam, 1711, on- 
ward) there were added the Targum of Shir ha- 
Shirim in Judeo-German by Issachar Bermann ha- 
Kohen, and Targum Sheni in Judeo-German by 
Simeon ben Meshullam. John Saubert translated 
into Latin the first parashah or Bereshit (Helmstedt, 
1660; reproduced by Wolf in “ Bibl. Hebr." iii. 474 
et seq.), and Alexandre Créhange adapted from it his 
“La Semaine Israélite, ou le Tseena Ourena Mo- 
derne,” etc. (Paris, 1846). As to Jacob b. Isaac, the 
author, Steinschneider thinks (*Cat. Bodl." col. 
1916) that he died at Janow shortly before 1623. 
Jacob b. Isaac wrote besides: “Sefer ha-Maggid " 
(Prague, 1576), a work of the same kind as the 
* Ze'enah u-Re’enah,” and treating of the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa, with the exception of Chron- 
icles; “Shoresh Ya‘akob” (Cracow, 1585), a refer- 
ence index for the laws contained in the Shulban 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah; “Meliz Yosher” (Lublin, 
1622), Judzo-German homilies on the Pentateuch, 
being a supplement to the “Ze’enah u-Re’enah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii. 19-20; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 1215 et seq.; idem, Jewish Literature. p. 238. 
J. | M. SEL. 
ZE'ERA: Palestinian amora of the third gener- 
ation; born in Babylonia, where he spent his early 
youth. He was a pupil of Hisda (Ber. 49a), of 
Huna (70.), and of Judah b. Ezekiel in Pumbedita. 
He associated also with other prominent teachers of 
the Babylonian school, as Nahman b. Jacob (Yer. 
Ber. 86), Hamuuna (Zeb. 105b; Ber. 24b), and She- 
shet, who called him a great man (gabra rabba "; 
‘Er. 66a). His love for the Holy Land led him to 
decide upon leaving his native country and emigra- 
ting to Palestine. This resolve, however, he kept 
secret from his teacher Judah, who disapproved of 
any emigration from Babylonia. Be- 
Love of  foreleaving, hespied upon Judah white 
Holy Land. the latter was bathing, and the words 
which he then overheard he took with 
him as a valuable and instructive memento (Shab 
41a; Ket. 110b). A favorable dream, in which he 
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was told that his sins had been forgiven, encouraged 
him to undertake the journey to the Holy Land 
(Ber. 57a); and before starting he spent a hundred 
days in fasting, in order to forget the dialectic 
method of instruction of the Babylonian schools, 
that this might not handicap him in Palestine (B. 
M. Sa). His journey took him through Akrokonia, 
where he met Hiyya b. Ashi ('Ab. Zarah 16b), and 
through Sura (i0.). When he reached the River 
Jordan he could not control his impatience, but 
passed through the water without removing his 
clothes. When jeered at by an unbeliever who stood 
by, he answered, “ Why should not I be impatient 
when I pursue a blessing which was denied even to 
Moses and Aaron?” (Yer. Sheb. 85c). 

Ze‘era’s arrival in Palestine and his first expe- 
riences there have been recorded in various anec- 
dotes. -He was small of stature and of dark com- 
plexion, for which reason Assi called him " Black 
Pot" (Ab. Zarah 16b), according to an expression 
current in Babylonia (comp. Meg. 14b; Pes. 88a; 
Ber. 50a); this name probably also contained an al- 
lusion to his sputtering manner of speech. With 
reference to a malformation of his legs, he was 

called *the little one with shrunken 
Arrival in legs," or “the dark, burned one with 
Palestine. the stubby legs" (comp. Bacher, “Ag. 

Pal. Amor.” iii. 7, note 9). With these 
nicknames is connected a legend which throws light 
upon Ze'era's ascetic piety (B. M. 85a). In Palestine 
he associated withall the prominent scholars. Elea- 
zar b. Pedat was still living at the time (Niddah 48), 
and from him Ze'era received valuable instruction 
(Yer. Ter. 47d). His most intimate friends were 
Assi and Iliyya b. Abba. In his intercourse with 
Assi he was generally the one who asked questions; 
and on one occasion Assi made known his approval 
of one of Ze'era's questions by saying: “Right you 
are, Babylonian; you have understood it correctly ? 
(Yer. Shab. 7c) Ze‘era especially acknowledged 
the authority of Àmmi, the principal of the school 
at Tiberias; and it is related that he asked Ammi to 
decide questions pertaining to religious law that had 
been addressed to himself (Yer. Dem. 25b; Yer. 
Shab. 8a; Yer. Yeb. 720). Ze'era was highly es- 
teemed by <Abbahu, the rector at Cæsarea, of 
whom he considered himself a pupil. He was or- 
dained rabbi, a distinction usualiy denied to mem- 
bers of the Babylonian school; and though in the 
beginning he refused this honor (Yer. Bik. 65c), he 
later accepted it on learning of the atoning powers 
connected with the dignity (Sanh. 14a). His insig- 
nificant appearance was humorously referred to 
when at his ordination he was greeted with the words 
ofa wedding-song: “Without rouge and without 
ornament, but withal a lovable gazel” (Ket. 17a). 

With regard to Ze‘era’s private vocation, the 

only facts knownare that he once traded 
Social Con- in linen, and that he asked Abbahu 
dition and how farle might go in improving the 


Family outward appearance of his goods with- 
Life. out rendering himself liable in the 


slightest degree to a charge of fraud 
(Yer. B. M. 9d). Information regarding his family 
relations is also very scanty; it is asserted that he be- 
came an orphan at an early age (Yer. Pe’ah 15c), and 


that his weddiug was celebrated during the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Suk. 25b) ; and he had oneson, Ahabah or 
Ahava, who has become well known through various. 
hageadie maxims (comp. Bacher, l.e. iii. 651-659). 
Ze'era occupies a prominent place in the Halakah 
as well as in the Haggadah; with regard to the 
tormer he is especially distinguished for the correct- 
ness and knowledge with which he transmits older 
maxims. Among his haggadic sayings the follow- 
ing may be mentioned as throwing light upon his 
high moral standpoint: “He who has never sinned 
is worthy of reward only if he has withstood tempta- 
tion to do so” (Yer. Kid. 61d); “Qne should never 
promise a child anything which one does not intend 
to give it, because this would accustom the child to 
untruthfulness” (Suk. 46b). On account of his lofty 
morals and piety Ze‘era was honored with the name 
“the pious Babylonian,” Among his neighbors were 
several people known for their wickedness, but Ze‘era 
treated them with kindness in erder to lead them to 
moral reformation. When he died, these people 
said, “ Hitherto Ze‘era has prayed for us, but who 
will pray for us now?” This reflection so moved 
their hearts that they really were led to do penance 
(Sanh. 87a). That Ze‘era enjoyed the respect of his 
contemporaries is evidenced by the comment upon 
his death written by an elegist: “Babylonia gave 
him birth; Palestine had the pleasure of rearing 
him; ‘ Wo is me,’ says Tiberias, for she has lost her 
precious jewel? (M. K. 75b). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, 4g. Pal. Amor. iii. 1-81; Heilprin, 


Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 117-120. 
J. J. Z. L. 


ZEFIRAH, HA-. See PERIODICALS. 


ZE‘IRI: Amora of the third century; born in 
Babylonia. He sojourned for a long time in Alex- 
andria, and later went to Palestine, where he became 
a pupil of Rabbi Johanan. In the name of Hanina 
b. Hama he transmitted the maxim that he who in 
the presence of a teacher ventures to decide a legal 
question, is a trespasser (‘Er. 3a) He also trans- 


mitted a saying by Hanina to the effect that the 


Messiah would not arrive until all the arrogant ones 
had disappeared (Sanh. 98a). During his sojourn in 
Alexandria he purchased a mule which, when he led 
it to water, was transformed into a bridge-board, 
the water having lifted the spell which rested on 
the animal, The purchase-money was refunded to 
Ze'iri, and he was advised to apply the water-test 
thenceforth to everything he purchased, in order to 
ascertain Whether it had been charmed (2b. 67b). 
When Eleazar arrived in Palestine he sought infor- 
mation from Ze ‘iri concerning men known in ancient 
traditions (B. B. 87a). Ze‘iri was praised by Raba 
as an exegete of the Mishnah (Zeb. 43b). He was 
proffered the daughter of Rabbi Johanan for a wife, 
but refused because he was a Babylonian and shea 
Palestinian (Kid. 71b). Among those who trans- 
mitted in his name may be mentioned Rabbi Hisda 
(Ber. 43a), R. Judah (Ab. Zarah 61b; Men. 21a), 
R. Joseph (Ned. 46b), R. Nahman (‘Ab. Zarah 61b), 
and Rabbah (Ned. 46a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pat. Amor, iii. 644; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 123a ; Blau, Alijtidisehes Zauberwesen, 
Dips note 5, Strasburg, 1898; Y'uhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 

94b. 


J. S. O, 
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ZEISEL, SIMON: Austrian chemist; born at 
Lomnitz, Moravia, April 11, 1854; educated at the 
German gymnasium of Briinn and atthe University of 
Vienna (Ph.D. 1879). He established himself as 
privat-docent for chemistry at the same university 
in 1887, and in 1892 wasappointed assistant professor 
of general and agricultural chemistry at the agricul- 
tural high school of Vienna, where he became full 
professor seven years later (1899). In addition to 
monographs in technical periodicals, Zeiselis the 
author of *Die Chemie in Gemeinverstündlicher 
Darstellung " (Vienna, 1890). 

E GRANIE : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii. 574, Vienna, 
S. F. T. H. 
ZEISLER, SIGMUND: American jurist; born 

at Bielitz, Austria, April 11, 1860; educated at the 

‘University of Vienna and at the Northwestern Uni- 

versity, Chicago. He was admitted to the Chicago 

bar, and was associate counsel for the defense in the 
anarchist cases of 1886 and 1887. In 1898 he was 
elected chief assistant corporation counsel for Chi- 
cago, but resigned his position in 1894 on account 
of ill health. After traveling for several months 
in Europe, he returned to Chicago, where he hàs 

since been engaged in private practise, Zeisler is a 

prominent Democrat, and took an aciive part in 

the presidential campaigns of 1896 and 1900. He 
has contributed to reviews and law journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665, p. 211. 


A Bp 


ZEISSL, HERMANN VON: Austrian derma- 
tologist; born at Vierzighuben near Zwittau, Mora- 
via, Sept. 22, 1817; died at Vienna Sept. 23, 1884; 
educated at the University of Vienna (M.D. 1846). 
In 1846 he was appointed assistant in the ophthal- 
mological, surgical, and dermatological hospitals of 
the University of Vienna, and four years later he es- 
tablished a practise and was admitted to the med- 
ical faculty of the university as privat-docent. He 
soon became an authority on skin-diseases and sy ph- 
ils. In 1861 he was appointed assistant professor, 
and in 1869 he became professor and chief physician, 
of the second department for syphilis at the general 


hospital. These positions he held until his resigna- 
tion in 1888, He was knighted by the Austrian 
emperor. 


Zeiss] wrote many essays for the medical jour- 
nals, and was the author of the following works: 
“Compendium der Pathologie und Therapie der 
Tertiiiren Syphilis und Einfachen Venerischen 
Krankheiten ” (Vienna, 1850); * Lehrbuch der Consti- 
tutionellen Syphilis für Aerzte und Hörer der Medi- 
zin " (Erlangen, 1864); * Lehrbuch der Syphilis und 
der mit Dieser Verwandten Oertlichen Venerischen 
Krankheiten ” (Stuttgart, 1875); and * Grundriss der 
Pathologie und Therapie der Syphilis” (zb. 1876). 
The last two works have been translated into Rus- 
sian, Dutch, English, and Italian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Lew. s.v. 

8, F. T. H. 

ZEIT, DIE. Sec PERIODICALS. 

ZEITGEIST, DER. See PERIODICALS. 


ZEITLIN, JOSHUA: Russian rabbinical schol- 
ar and philanthropist; born at Shklov in 1742; died 
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at Kherson Aug. 18, 1822. He was a pupil of the 
casuist Aryeh Loeb, the author of “Sha’agat 
Arych”; and, being an expert in political economy, 
he stood in close relations with Prince Potemkin, 
the favorite of Catherine II. During the Tuyko-Rus- 
sian war Zeitlin furnished the Russian army with 
various supplies, and managed that business so clev- 
erly that he was afterward appointed imperial court 
councilor (“nadvorny sovyetnik "). 

On retiring from business Zeitlin resided on his 
estate Ustzia, where he was consulted by the rabbis 
with regard to rabbinical questions. He rendered 
pecuniary assistance to many Talmudists and schol- 
ars, and supported a magnificent bet ha-midrash, in 
which many Jewish writers were provided with all 
the necessaries of life, so that they could pursue their 
vocations without trammel of any kind. Among 
writers who benefited by his generosity may be 
mentioned: R. Nahum, author of “Tosafot Bik- 
kurim”; Mendel Lepin, author of "Ileshbon ha- 
Nefesh.”; and the physician Baruch Schick. Zeitlin 
was the author of annotations to the “Sefer Mizwot 
Katan,” printed with the text (Kopys, 1820), and 
supplemented by some of his responsa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Neemanah, p. 277; idem, 


Keneset Yisrael, p. 431. 

J: M. SEL. 

ZEITLIN, JOSHUA B. AARON: Russian 
scholar and philanthropist; born at Kiev Oct. 10, 
1823; died at Dresden Jan. 11, 1885. While he was 
still young his parents removed to Chernobyl, where 
he associated with the Hasrprm, later devoting him- 
Self to the study of secular sciences as well as the He- 
brew language and literature. He was married at 
Slutsk, where he studied for some time with Sam- 
uel Simchowitz, with whom he later engaged in 
business. Leaving Slutsk, Zeitlin resided for several 
years in St. Petersburg, and afterward settled in 
Moscow, where he became prominent asa benefactor 
of Talmudic students and Maskilim. During the 
Russo-Turkish war he was a contractor for the Rus- 
sian army, and on Aug. 1, 1879, Czar Alexander 1I. 
awarded him a medal in recognition of his services. 

In 1888 Zeitlin left Russia and settled in Dresden, 
where he collected a large library, which he placed 
at the disposal of Talmudic students. In the begin- 
ning of 1887 he undertook a journey to the Holy 
Land, where he celebrated the Passover. He visited 
Jerusalem and Hebron, and took great interest in 
the Jewish antiquities, as well as in the agricultural 
colonies of Palestine, to which he bequeathed 50,000 
francs, in addition to many bequests to educational 
institutions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. Gräber, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, ii., part 2, pp. 
979-280: S, Mandelkern, in Keneset Yisrael, iii. 219 ef seq.; 
Ha-Meliz, xxviii. H. : 

J. M. SEL. 

ZEITLIN, WILLIAM: Russian scholar and 
bibliographer; born at Homel, government of Mo- 
ghilef, about the middle of the nineteenth century. 

He is known especially as the author of *"Kiryat 

Sefer,” or * Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendelssohn- 

iana ” (Leipsic, 1891-95), a bibliographical dictionary 

of modern Hebrew literature from the beginning of 

Mendelssohn’s epoch until 1890. The compilation of 

this work occupied Zeitlin for twenty years. He 
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Zemah ben Hayyim 


made extensive use of Benjacob's * Ozar ha-Sefarim” | brance of the merits of the Patriarchs, were after- - 
and of Fürst's “Bibliotheca Judaica,” and visited | ward written by Kalonymus ben Judah and Samuel 
Wilna and Warsaw, the centers of the Hebrew book | ben Majo (Zunz, le. pp. 255, 268), and were also 
market, as well as many university cities—as Kö- | adopted into some rituals. The hymn of Gershom 
nigsberg, Berlin, Geneva, and Paris—from the libra- | is specially honored in the Polish ritual by being 
ries of which he gathered additional material for his | placed at the head of the extracts from the hymns 
work. The * Kiryat Sefer” indexes not only works | in the selihot quoted in the course of the Nr‘ man 
in book form, but also important periodical articles, | service. It is there always chanted to an old air 
biographical sketches, and scientific essays, in addi- | which obviously originated in western Europe, and 
tion to giving biographical notes on several authors. | which presents points of resemblance to some of the 
Zeitlin had previously prepared an index of works | minneliederof the twelfth century. "Tlecommence- 
written on the Jewish calendar, in which he enumer- | ment of the second verse, on which the others are 
ates seventy-seven Hebrew works; this index was | modeled, should be compared with the melodies 
published by Hayyim Jonah Gurland in “ Yevreiski | transcribed under Suorer Kor, ma-AmnEz. 
Kalendar ” (St. Petersburg, 1882). In the “ Zeit. für S. | F. L. C. 
í : Dy UH . i " 
Hebr. Bibl.” (ix. ae, Zeit nts Terenti published ZELAZOWSKA, CATHERINE: Polish con- 
an alphabetical list of OTSIS and p seudonyms vert to Judaism; born in 1460; martyred at Cracow 
of modern Hebrew writers; and he isa contributor | .~ /~ 3| ias thé widow: of an alderman of 
to several Hebrew periodicals, writing mostly bio- | ^. vga Smee DU ee 
EO RM = ! Cracow; and at the time when, influenced by the 
a dE i 3 Bible, Polish Christendom was divided into differ- 
v A M. SEL. ! 
- ent sects, she foilowed the example of the daughter 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE GESCHICHTE of Nicholas Radziwill and embraced Judaism. Peter 
DER JUDEN IN DEUTSCHLAND. See Gamrat, Bishop of Cracow, condemned her to be 
PERIODICALS. burned, and, though eighty years old, she went 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE RELIGIOSEN | gladly to meet a martyr’s death. 


INTERESSEN DES JUDENTHUMS. See | pisiiograpny: Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., ix. 451; Sternberg, 
PERIODICALS, Gesch. der Juden in Polen, p. 56. 


e J. M. SEL. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE WISSEN- 


SCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS. See PERIOD- ZELMAN, SAMUELE VITA : Austro-Italian 
ICALS. poet; bornat Triest in 1808; died there in 1885. He 


was educated at the rabbinical college of Padua, 
ZEITUNG. See PERIODICALS. = 


where he was the favorite pupil of Samuel David 

ZEKOR BERIT: A poem by GERSHOM BEN | Luzzatto. He was the author of the following 
JUDAH (960-1040), the * Light of the Exile” (Zunz, | works: “Kina per la Morte de S. D. Luzzatto” 
“ Literaturgesch.” p. 239); it is chanted in the SELI- | (Padua, 1865); “Primi Discorsi di Rab Melza” 
gor of the Northern rituals as the central hymn of | (Triest, 1854); “Le Parole di un Ignorante ai Dotti,” 
the early penitential prayers on the eve of New- 


directed against demagogic writers (db. 1855); Ha- 
Year, to which day the hymn has given its name in | Nizzanim,” a collection of Hebrew poems (70. u.d.). 
familiar Jewish parlance. Other hymns with the 


A complete edition of his Hebrew essays, hymns, 
same commencement, which bases an appeal for the 


letters, elegiac poems, ete., was published by Vit- 
redemption of the remnant of Israel on the remem- 


— — — 


torio Castielione under the title * Ne'im Zemirot 
D 


— — — — Eu m 
l. Ze - kor be- rit A- bra - ham, wa-‘a- ke - dat Yiz - hax, We. ha - 
Re - mem-ber A - bra - hams covenant, and how I - sauc was bound, And re- 


sheb she - but o - ho - le Ya - ‘a - kob........... we - ho - shi- 
store the tents... . 


‘e - nu le - ma - 'an she - me - ka. 92. x» - 'el ha - zak, le - 
sure - ly...... for | Thy great Name's sake. Thou might - y Help, for 
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ma -ʻan - ka fe -de - nu; Re-’eh.... ki a - ze - lat.... ya-de - nu; 
Thine own sake re- lease us; Be - hold,... how weak - ness doth... de- crease us; 
We E EE oe -M - 
za ea ecNE =o a N 
— —————06——€6—9 -— 4 | @ —^ 
ng ee FE IILBÉ———————- 
pe Sa I ge RD ud 
S Hur, ki a - be- du ha - si - de - nu; Mif-pri - a' a - . yin 
ees aia how now our saints do.... cease us; And none is UT era whose 
ES mf 
———31——— m e e ea E ———————— 
ao ouo ec NS cR o e ee Ne MORS AIO MUS 
——— 9 ————— — 9— — a = : —g—— 4——— —N—— = 
oe — ———. o 
ba - - a - de - nu: We - shub be - ra - ha - mim ‘al she-'e - 
help...... should ease. us: Then turn in mer - cy to Is - ra ~ els 
— — o— LA Me EEG 
ee c E LM AE CNN RURRRERRR 
a Ao o-—-@ 2 ego —eo— NA] 
O a O A D, A A am 
— ——3— 9 —r- E —— — M —|— ——*e——9 .|.————9 ———e-:— 
- xc AGUIRRE ALLEN <P ———— 
rit Yis-ra - el, We -ho - shi - ʻe - nu le-ma-‘an she - me = ka. 
rem- nant for -lorn, And do Thou save us for Thy.... great Names..... sake. 


son, had two parts in his father's lot, so that his 
daughters inherited * three shares ” in the land (Sifre, 
Num. 1383; B. B. 116b; Num. R. xxi 18) The 
Rabbis interpret Num. xxvii. 8 as meaning that 
Zelophehad was not among those who murmured 
against God (Num. xi. 1 e£ seg.), nor among those 
who revolted against Him at the time of tlie spies 
(ib. xiv. 1 e£ seg.), nor of the company of Korah; for 
none of these three classes had a part in the land 
(Sifre, L.c.; B. B. 18b). The Rabbis, however, do 


Shemu'el o Yelid Kiunor" (db. 1866). Some of his | 
not agree as to whether Zelophehad himself was a 


Hebrew poems are contained in the periodicals 

* Bikkure ha-'Ittim " (vol. xi.) and * Mosé " (vols. v. 

and vii.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Corriere Israelitico, xxiv. 188; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud, iii. 748; Mosé, viii. 415; Ozar Nehmad, i. 63; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2160. 


S. U. C. 

ZELOPHEHAD (4n55w).—Biblical Data: A 
Manassite who in one passage is called the son of 
Hepher, the son of Gilead, the grandson of Manas- 
seh (Num. xxvi. 29-33), and in another is set down 
as the second son of Manasseh (I Chron. vii. 15). 
The etymology of the name is very doubtful; some 
scholars think that the root is Syriac and means 
“first rupture,” indicating that he was a first-born 
son (comp. ZELOPHEHAD IN RABBINICAL LITERA- 
TURE). But the Septuagint ZaAxaáó or Za29aá0 (D 
in Chron., Zaxóaáó) shows that the Hebrew was 
vocalized smaby (= “the shadow [or “ protection "] 
of terror”). Zelophehad died in the wilderness and 
left five daughters, who subsequently claimed the 
inheritance of their father, Knowing that those 
who took part in the revolt of Korah were exceed- 
ingly objectionable to Moses, Zelophehad's daugh- 
ters argued that their father was not of Korah’s as- 
sembly, but that he ^died in his own sin." Moses 
consulted Yuwi about the matter, and was ordered 
to satisfy the daughters’ demand. Thus after the 
conquest of the land under Joshua, Zelophehad's 
daughters obtained their father's lot (Num. xxvii. 
1-7, xxxvi. 2-19; Josh. xvii. 3). 

J. M. SEL. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Zelophehad and 
his father, Hepher, were among those who went out 
from Egypt, and consequently each of them had 
his part in the land. Zelophehad, as the first-born 


good man; for while he was righteous according 
to the anonymous opinion of the Sifre, R. Nathan 
concludes that he was wicked (Sifre, L.e.). In any 
case, the words *died in his own sin" (Num. 
xxvii. 8) are interpreted as meaning that while he 
did not induce others to sin, he himself sinned, for 
which he was punished. According to R. Akiba, 
Zelophehad was the man who was stoned to death 
for gathering sticks upon tbe Sabbath-day (Num. 
xv. 82-36), while according to Judah b. Bathyra, 
he was one of those who * presumed to go up unto 
the hilltop,” and who were smitten by the Amalek- 
ites and Canaanites (db. xiv. 44-45; Sifre, Num. 
118, 188; Shab. 96b). As both events took place in 
the second year after the Exodus, the youngest of 
Zelophehad's daughters at the time they claimed 
their father's inheritance was at least forty years 
old. They were not yet married (comp. Num. 
xxxvi. 6, 11) because they had been waiting for men 
suitable to be their husbands (B. B. 119b). 
J. M. SEL. 


ZEMAH BEN HAYYIM: Gaon of Sura 
frow 889 to 895. He was the stepbrother and suc- 
cessor of Nahshon ben Zadok, and has become 
known especially through the reply which he made 


Zemah 
Zemirot 


————————  áÓ - e: 


to the inquiry of the Kairwanites regarding Eldad 

ha-Dani. This responsum, which appeared in part 

in the first edition of the “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah ” 

(Venice, 1480), was republished as completely as 

possible by A. Epstein in Vienna in his * Eldad ha- 

Dani. It embraces nine points and concludes with 

an apology for Eldad’s forgetfulness. According 

to Epstein, only one other responsum by Zemah has 
been published; it is given in the Constantinople 
edition of the “Pardes,” and ends with the same 
words as does the first-mentioned responsum: 

Gene pot mo». Weiss, however, ascribes to this 

gaon also the authorship of responsa in “Sha‘are 

Zedek " (iv., No. 14) and in the compilation * Hemdah 

Genuzah ” (Nos. 58-61, 111-181). Nothing is known 

of the gaon's personal career. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, pp. 6-10, Pres- 
burg, 1891; Reifmann, in Ha-Karmel, viii., No. 82: Monats 
schrift. 1814. p. 553: Frankel, ib. 1878, p. 423; Gratz, Gesch. 
v. 243-245; Weiss, Dor, iv. 124, 264. 

J. S. O. 

ZEMAH, JACOB BEN HAYYIM: Portu- 
guese cabalist and physician; died at Jerusalem in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. He re- 

‘ceived a medical training in his native country as a 

Marano, but fled about 1619 to Safed and devoted 

himself to the Talmud and the casuists (^ posekim ”) 

until 1625; then he went to Damascus, where for 
eighteen years he studied the Cabala from the Zohar 
and the writings of Isaac Luria and Hayyim Vital. 

He finally settled at Jerusalem and opened a yeshi- 

bah for the study of the Zohar and other cabalistic 

works, David CoxronTE being for some time one of 
his pupils (“ore ha-Dorot,” pp. 36a, 49a). Jacob 

Zemah was one of the greatest cabalists of his period 

and was a prolific author, his works including trea- 

tises of his own as well as compilations of the wri- 
tings of Hayyim Vital. He produced twenty 
works, of which only two have been published, 

The first of these is the “Kol ba-Ramah” (Korez, 

1785), a commentary on the “Idra,” which he 

began in 1643, and for which he utilized the com- 

mentary of Hayyim Vital. In the preface to this 
work he maintained that the coming of the Messiah 
depended on repentance (*teshubah") and on the 
study of the Cabala from the Zohar and the writings 
of Isaac Luria, the delay in the advent of the Mes- 
siah being due to the fact that schools for such 
study had. not been established in every town. 

His second published work is the * Nagid u-Mezaw- 

weh” (Amsterdam, 1712), on the mystical meaning 

of the prayers, this being an abridgment of a com- 

pendium which Zemah composed on the basis of a 

more comprehensive treatise. Among his unpub- 

lished works, special mention may be made of the 

“Ronnu le- Ya'akob," in which he calls himself * the 
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proselyte” (“ger zedek”; “Cat. Oppenheimer,” 
No. 1062 Q). This treatise consists of notes recorded 
while studying under Samuel Vitaland supplemented 
by his own additions. In his compilation of Hayyim 
Vital’s writings, Zemah pretended to have discov- 
ered many works of Vital which were panos to 
the latter’s son Samuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i., ii. s.v. Gilgulim, 
et passim; Carmoly, in Revue Or ientale, ii. 287; Fuenn, 
Kenesct Yisrael, p. 955 Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1268. 


E. C. M. SEL. 

ZEMAH BEN KAFNAT:.Gaonof Pumbedita 
from 936 to 988, at the time when Saadia had been 
reinstated in the gaonate of Sura after his excom- - 
munication. Nothing is known concerning his life 
or his works. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira, in. Neubauer's Anecdota 

Bronicusa, i. 40; Gritz, Gesch. v. 216-211 ; Weiss, Dor, iv. 160. 

J. S. O. 

ZEMATUS, MAGISTER. See MICHAEL B. 
SHABBETHAI. 

ZEMIROT (“songs”): A term applied by the 
Sephardim to the Psalms in the earlier sections of 
the morning service. The Ashkenazim; on the 
other hand, style them “pesuke de-zimra” (= 
“verses of song”), and the term “zemirot” more 
especially designates the Hebrew hymns chanted in 
the domestic circle, particularly those which precede 
or follow the grace after the chief meal on the eve 
and the afternoon of the Sabbath. Music at table 
was a regular feature in ancient Jewish life, and 
the Mishnah expressly states (Sotah ix. 11) that it 
was discontinued only asa mark of mourning for the 
abolition of the Sanhedrin, Even then 
the later Rabbis found it necessary to 
insist emphatically on abstention from 
such domestic melodies (comp. Sotah 
48a), although there were never serious objections 
to them when they were devotional in character 
(comp. Music, SyNaGoGaL). The singing of hymns 
at the table (probably selected psalms like Ps. 
cxxvi. and exxxvii., Which are now used on Sab- 
baths and on week-days respectively) seems to have 
been knowninthe days of thelater Midrash, but the 
ancient custom afterward received a powerful im- 
petus from the spread of the CABALA and the belief 
in the visits of celestial guests on the Sabbath (comp. 
Zohar, pp. 252b, 272b, et passim). In the sixteenth 
century many compilations of such hymns were 
published, especially at Amsterdam and Constanti- 
nople. Gradually, however, two favorite collections 
were formed, one for the Sabbath evening meal and 
the other for the Sabbath afternoon. A third group 
was selected for chanting at the closeof the Sabbath 
in order that the “sacred season” might be prolonged 
at the expense of the * profane? (Shab. 118b; Shul- 


Sabbath 
Hymns. 


ZEMIROT—Melodies at Grace 
GRACE AFTER MEALS 


bond - age 
bond 


Ps. cxxvi: 1l. When Zi - on’s 
4. Turn now our 


God back was 
Lord, and re - store 


like 
tor - 


to 
rents 


were 
the 


turn - ing, 
us, 
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men that do dream. 2. Then, fill’d with laugh -ter, our tongue ex - ult - ed, 
in the south plain. 5. They that in seed-time in tears are sow - ing, 


And our eyes with glad smiles did gleam: Then did they de - clare a-mong the 
Joy in reap - ing - time yet may gain. 6. When he go - eth forth, the sow-er 


| po — s p e. [4 -— x oa —— 


L—__§__-g——_- ———_ —— jL———— 
Ki PINE STIRS ES US TREN: p eee 
-6- a 
na - tions: “Great things hath the Lord for these men wrought!” Great things hath the 
weep-eth, In his. hands a store of pre-cious seed; When he com - eth 
D. C. 


Lord wroughtfor His peo - ple, Joy to  faith-ful ones by them is wrought. 
back, he shall be sing - ing, Good - ly sheavesbe bear-ing for his meed. 


B Moderato. 


Lone eee [eon ye - shu - ‘ot  mal- ko; we -'o - seh he - sed 


(II Sam. xxi. ol) 


== 


lime - shi - ho, le - Da - wid u - le-zar - ‘o.... ‘ad ʻo -~ lata, $Q- 
DE E or ERTES OR or ETE 
—— SSS Tea oo 


sha - lom bime - ro - maw, Hu ya - ‘a - seh sba- lom 'a - 
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SABBATH REST 


1, This day is to our race Of all sea-sonsthe best, Re - plete with ev-’ry 
2. The lives torn with dis - tress, With sweet sol-ace it heals, With fresh spir-it doth 
3. This day, more than all else, Did God ho-ly de- clare, When He whose love it | 


| o ole | =5 6 f e-iz — 
øn ama E = Se UN UELEDEONN WORE DP ESE DU RERUM: EARN SPREE 
EES TPR Ei fo e o ———H— 
|  graee, The day that brings us rest; - O come, most wel-come guest, Re - 
bless The soul that an - guish feels; - A - way sor- row it steals. From 
tells, Com - pleted His work so fair. - The hearts full of de - spair Tn 


fresh each wea-ry breast! A light anda joy to us is Sab-bath rest. 
hearts sad -ly op - pressed: A light anda joy to us is Sab-bath rest. 
its qui-et are blessed: A light anda joy to us is Sab.bath rest, 


AIRS OF THE HASIDIM 


A Allegretto con moto. 


ee 
mu e manum —LE—rL— = por 


Ai! di- di- dy did-dy did-dy di! Ai!  did-dy did-dy  did-dy did-dy di! 


hl EEE s OE B. ———1——N—:——: ——N-—J 
P SHE SEES CEN CEES SG Sf DER Nolo c eum s.a: Nw CYS). ERE Ea 
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Ail di-di- dy  did-dy did-dy di! Ai!  did-dy did-dy did- dy did-dy di! 

B Andantino. f . i 
SS a o ee | gg 
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Ai, ai, ai! ai, ai, ai, ai, ai! ai, ai, ai! 81, 81, 8i, ai, ai! 


2 E. Ps 


Pan 
SEVA EUREN 
A2 0 0:4 ee 
DEN 


Rerrar, If the Sab- beth I shall keep, God will then.... my guardian be: An e. ter- nal 


~ 


fee, So let me speak of 


han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 293, 1), and that the de- 
parting Queen Sabbath might be escorted on her 
way with protracted song (comp. Zohar, p. 208a). 
These collections of hymns are still published in 
such old-fashioned prayer-books as the one contain- 
ing the “Derek ha-Hayyim” of JACOB BEN JACOB 
Moses or Lissa. The authors are among the latest 
of the payyetanim, and the only early medieval 
hymn in the collections is the “Baruk Adonai Yom 
Yom” of SIMEON B. IsAac B. ABUN. 

Even later in origin than the hymns are the melo- 
dies.. Indeed, the ordinary head of a household 
could scarcely be expected to do more than repeat 
in the domestic circle the folk-songs which he 
heard in the workaday world outside. With the 
growing elaboration of the florid chant of the haz- 
zan, it would be difficult for the children at the table 
even toapproximate the intricate ornamental vocali- 
zation heard in the synagogue; nor 
would they be able to analyze the in- 
l tonations and detect the basis on which 
they were constructed. Jewish characteristics are 
manifested chiefiy in occasional phrases of synagogal 
character in which the traditional melody diverges 
from its folk-song model (comp. EN KELOHENU). 
It was the introduction of these occasional Hebraic 
phrases into the popular melodies of Gentile neigh- 
bors which Chopin deplored when he wrote (F. 
Niecks, “Chopin,” i. 183): “Poor Polish airs! you 
do not in the least suspect how you will be inter- 
larded with Majufes” (the Judzo-Polish pronuncia- 
tion of “Mah Yafit," the opening words of a hymn 
by Mordecai ben Isaac for the eve of the Sabbath, 
one of the most popular zemirot) The most 
wide-spread molodies for the zemirot are those short 
phrases introduced into the chanting of the grace 
after meals when three or more adult males are pres- 
ent (comp. ‘An Her). They are South-German in 
origin, and recall many of the snatches of tune built 
into the fabric of the Passover home-service. Even 


Melodies. 
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God’s great 


Zemirot 


Nor of 


of the state, 


Law.... WO. make wise: 


where other zemirot are not sung, the psalm pre- 
ceding the grace is at least chanted. One of the 
best-known melodies for it is here transcribed. ‘Its’ 
instrumental model may perhaps be identified in a- 
violin composition of the eighteenth century. 

When the whole collection of zemirot is used, 
they are not chanted to definite melodies, but are 
read in a sort of cantillation (comp. OREN), and 
where a selection is made, the most frequent air is à 
German melody employed either with the “Yom 
Zeh le-Yisrael" of Isaac LURIA or with the anony- 
mous *Zur mi-Shello Akalnu." 

A favorite melody, often used with “Mah Yafit,” 
may be added as an example of the Sabbath-melody 
popular among the Hasrpiw of southern Poland 
and Galicia. "Together with the melody which fol- 
lows it, it was first transcribed by Lewandowski 
(comp. his *Hebrüische Melodien," op. 32, Berlin, 
1889) as ty pical of its class. 00 

The Hasidim affect the chanting both of zemirot 
and of “songs without words," or melodies set to 
meaningless sounds; nor are these cantillations 
restricted to the Sabbath table, since they aim at 
expressing the joy of the spirit upon all occasions. 
Two such airs, one from Russia and the other from 
Jerusalem, are here transcribed. Their recent Sla- 
vonic origin is obvious | 

The Sephardic tunes for the zemirot are sung in 
4 more florid fashion than is usual among German 
or even Polish Jews. They include many tender 
airs, of which that for *Ki Eshmerah Shabbat" (a 
poem often incorrectly attributed to Abraham IBN 
Ezra) may be instanced. , i 

Sephardic tradition is particularly rich in melodies 
for the conclusion of the Sabbath. One has already 
been given elsewhere (see HA-MABDIL), and another, 
the air to BEMOZA'E MENUHAH, also is well worth 
presentation. 

Some of the original melodies for the zemirot may 
well have been composed or adapted by the authors 


wend-Avesta 
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of the verses, especially in the case of Isracl ben 
Moses Nasara, whom Delitzsch calls the founder 
of the Jerusalem rite, and who wrote no less 
than 650 hymns after selecting from the folk- 
songs of the Levant the melodies for his verses. In 
his compilations, first published at Safed in 1587, 
the zemirot are arranged according to the order of the 
Perso-Arabic modes in which fall the melodies to 
which they were set, while the original Arabic, 
Turkish, Greek, Rumanian, Spanish, and Italian 
titles are prefixed to his Hebrew verses. His hymns 
“Yah Ribbon ‘Olam ” and * Yiggaleh Kebod Malku- 
teka ” are frequently chanted as zemirot, especially 
among the Hasidim, but are set to melodies of much 
later date. Indeed, for the reasons stated at the be- 
ginning of this article, there are few zemirot which 
retain the same melody for more than two genera- 
tions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 306, 364, 419, 4S4- 
486, 490, 511, 510, 546, 555, 565, 579, 582, 584, 591, 595, 597. 
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ZENOBIA SEPTIMIA: Empress of Palmyra; 
regent (from 267 to 278) for her minor son Vollaba- 
thus, who had been appointed imperator by the 
emperor Aurelian. Zenobia appears to have been 
friendly to the Jews; and according to some accounts, 
which, however, lack authentication, she was herself 
of Jewish descent. That she came into close rela- 
tions with the Jews is shown by Yer. Ta'an. viii. 46b 
(see also PALMYRA). 
she so extended her dominion over the whole of 
Egyptand Syria that Aurelian feared lest she should 
renounce her allegiance to Rome, and heaccordingly 
made war on her in 272, conquered her, and led her 
and her son in golden chains in triumph through 
Rome, although he treated her with leniency and 
gave her a vilia on the Tiber. 


Biel D Grütz, Gesch. 3d ed., iv. 273-276 ; Hamburger, 
B 


, S.V. Thadmor. 


S. S. O. 


ZEPHANIAH: Oneof the twelve Minor Proph- 
ets who describes himself as “the son of Cushi, the 
‘son of Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, the son of 
Hezekiah, in the days of Josiah, the son of Amon, 
King of Judah” (Zeph. i. 1) He seems, therefore, 
‘to have been a descendant of Hezekiah, King of 
-Judah, since otherwise only the name of his father 
would have been given (comp. Isa. i. 1; Ezek. i. 3; 
-Joeli. 1). If he was of royal descent, he probably 
lived in Jerusalem; and evidence of this is seen in 
dis prophecies, where he describes various parts of 
‘the city. According to the first verse of the book 
which bears his name, he flourished during the reign 
'of Josiah, and on the basis of his utterances the ma- 
jority of modern scholars date his activity prior to 
‘the reforms so rigorously inaugurated aud promul- 
‘gated after 621, the pictures of corruption and 
the approaching foe being most appropriately re- 
ferred to the situation in “Judah during the early 
years of Josiah and the Scythian invasion. 

The contents of the book of this prophet fall into 
two parts: i. 1-iii. 8, the coming judgment on the 
world, including Israel and the nations; and iii. 9- 
.-90, a promise of universal salvation. Zephaniah’s 
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special denunciations are directed against false wor- 

ship and irreligion. The calamity will find every one, 

even in the hiding- places of Jerusalem; Philistia, 

Moab, Ammon, Cush, and Assyria shall be over- 

whelmed by punishment and disaster; Jerusalem in 

particular, being rebellious, corrupt, and disobedient 
to the word of Yuwn, shall fall under the divine 
wrath. Yet, on the other hand, God’s promise is 
made known to the nations, that He will so purify 
them that they may call on Him, and all shall bring 

Him offerings. After the storm of judgment Israel 

shall be humble, and shall trust in Yuwn alone. 

New social conditions shall arise, and justice and 

righteousness shall prevail, so that the redeemed 

shall rejoice in the Lord. 

Zephaniah is a forceful book. Its language is 
vigorous and picturesque, and betrays an aequaint- 
ance with the Earlier Prophets. The ideas most em- 
phasized are the providential control of the nations 
of the world, the necessity of purity and justice as 
opposed to the prevalent corruption and injustice of 
the day, and the refining value of judgment and 
suffering. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Davidson, Nahum, Hahakkuk, and Zepha- 
niah, in The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1896; Nowack, 
Die Kleinen Propheten, in Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament, 1897; Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 


iin in The Expositor’ s Bible, 1898. 
E. G. IL I. M. P. 


ZEPHANIAH BEN MORDECAI TROKI: 
Karaite scholar and author; flourished during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century; brother of Jo- 
seph b. Mordecai Troki. He was the author of 
* Kiddush ha-Hodesh we-Sod ha-‘Ibbur,” a work on 
the calendar, and of responsa on the laws govern- 
ing Suemrau., Both works are mentioned by Sim- 
hah Luzki in his “Orah Zaddikim.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Gesch. des Kariierthumea, iii. 39; idem, 


Bibl. Jud. iii. 448; Gottlober, Bilttorct le-Toledot ha-Ka 'd- 
‘im, p. 209. 


J. | M. SEL. 

ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI GE- 
RONDI (known as ZeRaH and ReZBI): Tal- 
mudic author and liturgical poet of the twelfth cen- 
tury; disciple of Moses ben Joseph of Narbonne. 
Azulai and many others, influenced by the statement 
of Zacuto (“Sefer ha-Yuhasin,” ed. Filopowski, p. 
218) that Zerahiah completed in 1150 his “Sefer ha- 
Ma'or," which heis known to have begun at theage 
of nineteen, give 1121as the year of his birth. This 
date can scarcely be correct, however, since the 
“Sefer ha-Ma’or” mentions the commentaries of Ja- 
cob Tamand Samuel ben Meir, which could not have 
been known so early iu Provence. It is equally im- 
probable that he died in 1186, as is asserted by Judah 
ibn Verga (“Shebet Yehudah,” ed. Hanover, p. 112). 
Zerahiah belonged to a prominent Spanish family 
called Yizhari of Gerona, but early in life he left 
his native place, where he seems to have had many 
enemies, and settled at Lunel. There he appears to 
have devoted himself to teaching, his pupils inclu- 
ding Samuel ibn Tibbon, son of Judah ibn Tib- 
bon, who, in his ethical will, freely recognized Zera- 
hiah asa greater scholar than himself. Zerahiah was 
not only a thorough Talmudist of great erudition, 
with an analytic and synthetic mind, but he was 
also deeply versed in Arabic literature, in philoso- 
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phy, and in astronomy, and was, above all, a gifted 
poet, combining elegance of style with elevation of 
sentiment. 


Zerahiah's chief work was the “Sefer ha-Ma’or,” ` 


which he began at the age of nineteen and completed 
late in life. It contains a critique of Alfasi as well 

as additions to his Halakot, and is di- 
The ‘‘Sefer vided into two parts, the first, entitled 
ha-Ma’or.” “Ha-Ma’or ha-Katan,” comprising the 


Seder Mo‘ed and the treatises Derakot | 


and Hullin, and the second, called *IIa-Ma'or ha- 
Gadol,” embracing the Sedarim Nashim and. Nezikin. 
In this work the author displays great erudition and 
a fine critical sense which recognizes no other au- 
thority than logical reasoning. His independence 
displeased the conservatives, however, and refuta- 
tions of his criticisms were written by Nahmanides 
under the title “Milhamot Adonai,” and by Abra- 
ham ben David of Posquitres (RABaD), who alluded 
in his harsh fashion to Zerahiah as an immature 
youth who had had the audacity to criticize his 
master, and even accused him of having appropriated 
some of his (RABaD’s) own interpretations without 
mentioning the author. . A justification of Zerahiah's 
critique was written by Ezra Malki under the title 
* Shemen la-Ma'or," and since 1552 the “Sefer ha- 
Ma'or? hasalways been printed together with Alfasi. 

As a sequel to his “Sefer ha-Ma'or" Zerahiah 
composed the “Sefer ha-Zaba," in which he ex- 
pounded the methodology of the Talmud, and at the 
same time endeavored to show that Alfasi had not 
observed the principles laid down in the Talmud for 
halakic interpretation. This work, like its prede- 
cessor, was criticized by Nahmanides, 
who justified Alfasi. Both the “Sefer 
ha-Zaba” and the criticism of Nah- 
manides were inserted in the “Sefer 
Temim De'im ? ($$ 225, 226, Venice, 1622), and were 
also published separately at Shklov:in 1808. Zera- 
hiah was likewise the author of the following works: 
“Wilkos Shehitah u-Bedikah,” mentioned in the 
* Sefer ha-Ma’or” at the end of the first chapter on 
the treatise Hullin; * Hassagot ‘al Ba'ale ha-Nefesh,” 
a critique of RABaD’s treatise on the laws relating 
to women, published in part with the “ Ba‘ale ha-Ne- 
fesh ? (Venice, 1741; Berlin, 1762); “Dibre Ribot,” 
a controversy with RABaD on civil jurisprudence, 
mentioned in the “Sefer ha-Ma’or” on Baba Mezi‘a 
and cited in part by Bezaleel Ashkenaziin his * Shit- 
tah Mekubbezet ? on Baba Mezi'a, p. 98a; “ Sela‘ ha- 
Mahslokot,” mentioned in the “Sefer ha-Ma'or" at 
the end of the first chapter of Shebu‘ot; “ Pithe 
Niddah,” quoted by the author’s grandson in his 
“Bedek ha-Bayit" (vii. 8); a dissertation on the 
Mishnah Kinim, published at Constantinople in 
1795; and responsa, mentioned in the “Sefer ha- 
Ma’or” at the end of the second chapter of Gittin 
and quoted in the “Sefer ha-Terumot” (xlv. 1). Ze- 
rahiah was the author of numerous liturgical poems, 
eighteen of which are found in the Sephardic Mahzor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 416: idem, in Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud. iii. 679 ; Sachs, Religiöse Poesie, p. 257; Dukes, in Ori- 
ent, Lit. ix. 760: Landshuth, ‘Ammaude ha-*Abodah., p. 63; 
Reifmann, Toledot R. Zerahyah ha-Lewi, Prague, 1858 ; Car- 
moly, La Franee Israrlite, p. 107 : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 2589-2593 : Fuenn, Keneset. Yisrael, p. 940; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, pp. 255, 282; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 367, No. 826. 
d I. Br. 


Other 
Works. 


ZERAHIAH HA-YEWANI (RaZaH): By-. 
zantine ethical writer of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Of his life no details are known, except 
that he was the author of an ethical work entitled 
“Sefer ha-Yashar," which was confused with Jacob 
Tam’s halakic work of the same name and errone- . 
ously attributed to the renowned tosafist. This 
error was detected by Menahem of Lonzano, who, in 
his poem “Derek Hay yim " (* Shete Yadot," p. 122), 
expressly states that the ethical work in question, 
belonged to Zerahiah. Lonzano did not succeed, 
however, in correctly establishing the identity of its 
author, fora second error immediately arose. Since 
Zerahiah ha-Yewani had the same initials as Zera- 
hiah ha-Levi Gerondi, the author of the well-known 
“Sefer ha-Ma’or,” the “Sefer ha-Yashar " wasattrib- 
uted by some bibliographers to the latter. 

The “Sefer ha-Yashar" is divided into eighteen 
short chapters, and treats of the ethical principles 
which underlie the relation of man to God. It is 
an imitation of Bahya’s “ Hobot ha-Lebabot,” which 
Zerahiah acknowledges in his preface that he had 
studied, although he found it too Jong and too pro- 
found for the average reader. The indebtedness of 
the “Sefer ha-Yashar" to the “ Hobot ha-Lebabot ? 
is especially evident in the first chapter, entitled: 
“Sod Beri'at ‘Olam,” which is simply a brief sum- 
mary of the chapters called “Sha‘ar ha-Yihud ” and 
* Sha/ar ha-Behinah ? in Bahya’s work. The “Sefer 
ha-Yashar” was first published at Constantinople in 
1526, and since then has passed through twenty-four 
editions. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Dizionario, s.v. Tam. Jacob ; Nach- 
man Kroehmal, in Kerem Hemed, iv. 272: Carmoly. in Jost's 
Annalen, i. 155; Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 2586-2588. 


J. I. Br. 


ZERA‘IM (“Seeds”): The first order of the 
Mishnah, containing ‘eleven treatises: Berakot, 
Pe’ah, Demai, Kil'ayim, Shebi'it, Terumot, Ma'ase- 
rot, Ma‘aser Sheni, Hallah, ‘Orlah, and Bikkurim. 
With the exception of the first, all these treatises, as 
is implied by the name of the order, deal with the 
laws governing agriculture and farm products. 

Be - . J. Z. L. 

ZERED, BROOK or VALLEY OF: One of 
the stations of the Israelites in the wilderness, indi- 
cated as the end of the thirty-eighth year of wan- 
dering (Num. xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 129-14). The Tar- 
gum of pseudo-Jonathan renders the name by 
“valley where willows grow,” and thus apparently 
etymologizes it by the Talmudic “nay, which is 
confirmed by the Septuagint reading Záper. The 
location of Zered is given as east of the Jordan on 
the border between Moab and Edom before one cross- 
es the River Arnon. Most modern scholars, inclu- 
ding Dillmann, identify it with the Wadi Karak, a 
deep and narrow ravine running northwest to the 
Dead Sea. 

J. M. Set. 

ZERFFI, GUSTAV (real name, Hirsch): 
Hungarian journalist and revolutionist; born in 
Hungary about 1820. He was the author of 
“Wiener Lichtbilder und Schattenspiele,” with 
twelve caricatures (Vienna, 1848); and as editor of 
“Der Ungar” in 1848, he became conspicuous by his 
attacks upon the Germans and the imperial family. 


Zerika 
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With Essernatoni, Stancits, Zanetti, Steinitz, and 

others he set the tone for the revolutionists, and in 

1848 he was Schweigel’s captain and adjutant in 

the honved army. On the failure of the revolution 

he fled to Belgrade (1849), where he entered the 
service of the French consul. In 1850 he translated 

Kossuth's complete works into German for the 

“Wuropitische Bibliothek der Neuen Belletristischen 

Litteratur” (ccexxii, cecxlvii., cecxlix.), and two 

years later he visited Paris, going in 1853 to Lon- 

don, where he became a member of the Royal Med- 
ical College, and afterward secretary of the Ger- 
man National Association. He resigned this post 
under suspicion, however, although he was still in 

London in 1868. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikon, lix. s.v.; 
Die Presse, No. 355, feuilleton (Vienna, 1863) ; Die Geissel, 
No. 155 (Vienna, July 3, 1319). 

S. N. D. 

ZERIKA: Palestinian amora of the fourth cen- 

tury; a pupil of Eleazar, whose halakic maxims he 
transmitted (Sotah 4b; Zeb. 98b; Men. 7b, 86b), and 
of Ammi (see Hul. 46a). He was a colleague of 
Abba, with whom he @ecided the controversy of 
Judah I. and Nathan on the problem whether the 
night should be divided into three or four watches 
(Yer. Ber. 2d), and by whom he was informed of a 
correction in a halakic tradition given by Ammi (B. 
B. 180b). He was also acquainted with Ze‘era (Yer. 
Bezah 60c), and especially with Jeremiah (Men. 88b; 
Suk. 37b) In Babylonia it was said that he had 
called Safra’s attention to the difference between the 
modesty of “pious Palestine” and the audacity of 
“bold Babylonia ? on the occasion of the prayer for 
rain (Ta'an. 23b). No haggadic maxims of Zerika’s 
have been preserved, the only saving ascribed to him 
being one belonging really te Hidka, whose name 
was incorrectly transliterated " Zerika” (comp. Hag. 
16a, where the correct name, “ Hidka,” is given). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 101-195. 

E, C. J. Z. L. 
ZEROR, RAPHAEL JEDIDIAH SOLO- 

MON BEN JESHUA: Algerian rabbi; born at 

Algiers Sept. 8, 1681; died there Dec, 21, 1787. He 

was a descendant of a family of distinguished Tal. 

mudists, and his grandfather, Solomon Zeror, 
was, like himself, chief rabbi of Algiers. "Together 
with the other rabbis of his city he signed the ban 
against Nehemiah Hayytn (comp. Nepi-Ghirondi, 
“Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” p. 980). Zeror studied 
secular sciences, devoting himself especially to 
logic, physics, and geography, and he likewise oc- 
cupied himself much with poetry in addition to ac- 
quiring à reputation asa skilful physician and carry- 
ing on an extensive commerce by both sea and land. 

Some of his responsa and novelle were collected by 

his pupil Judah ‘Ayyashi, and were published under 

the title * Peri Zaddik ? (Leghorn, 1748), the edition 
being preceded by a preface written by Zeror's pupils 
and contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Inscriptions Twumwulaires, pp. 45 ct 
seq., Paris, 1888 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2126. 

J. M. SEL. 
ZERUBBABEL: Son of Shealtiel (Ezra iii. 2, 

8; Hag. i. 1; * Pedaiah” in I Chron. iii. 19is probably 

a scribal error) and grandson of Jehoiachin. The 

name is either the Hebrew 523 ym (= “begotten of 


[in] Babylon”), although compounds with the pas- 
sive participle, frequent in Assyrian, are rarely, if 
ever, found in Hebrew; or, more probably, it is 
the Assyro-Babylonian *Zeru-Babel? (= “seed or 
offspring of Babylon") It is a moot question 
whether or not he was identical with SimsnBazzar, 
“the prince of Judah” and leader of the first great 
band of exiies returning to Jerusalem from Baby- 
lon under Cyrus (Ezra i. S. On the one hand, it is 
urged that he is regarded asthe head of the commu- 
nity of returned exiles (Ezra iv. 2), that he is asso- 
ciated in this capacity with the high priest Jeshua 
in the general administration (Ezra iii. 2, 8; iv. 3; 
v. 29; Hag.i. 1; Zech. iii.-iv.), and that the same 
title of governor (“pehah”) of Judah is given him 
by the prophet Haggai (i. 1; ii. 2, 21) as is attrib- 
uted to Sheshbazzar by Ezra (v. 14); whileit issup- 
posed that he, like Daniel, bore a double name, the 
Hebrew * Zerubbabel " and the Babylonian “ Shesh- 
bazzar." In opposition to this view it is pointed out 
that * Zerubbabel ” is in all probability a Baby:oniàn 
name, and that no hint of this identity is given in 
those portions of Ezrain which both names occur. It 
has been suggested that * Sheshbazzar ? may be iden- 
tical with * Shenazar" (I Chron. iii. 18), one of the 
sons of Jehoiachin and an uncle of Zerubbabel. In 
that case it might be supposed that the nephew took 
a prominent part in the reorganization of the com- 
munity and shortly afterward succeeded to the gov- 
ernorship. At all events, Zerubbabel was governor 
of Judah in the second year of Darius Hystaspis 
(620 m.c.; Hag. i. 1, 14; ii. 2). According to the 
story of the chronicler in Ezra iii.-iv. 5, Zerubbabel, 
together with the high priest Jeshua and others, 
erected an altar for burnt offerings in the seventh 
month, offered morning and evening sacrifices, and 
keptthe Feastof Tabernacles. Inthesecond month 
of the second year of the return they laid the founda- 
tion of the Temple, but the opposition of “the adver- 
saries of Judah and Benjamin" (either descendants 
of Jews who had not gone into exile or interlopers 
who showed hostility to the returning exiles) caused 
a delay of seventeen years.  Roused to fresh activity 
by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, work was 
resumed in the second year of Darius (520 m.c.), 
but fresh obstacles were encountered in the suspi- 
cions of Tatnai, “governor beyond the river" (R. 
V.) and an appeal was made to Darius, who promul- 
gated a decree authorizing the completion of the 
work. The Temple was finished and dedicated four 
years later (Ezra v.-vi.). Nothing further is cer- 
tainly known of Zerubbabel, although a Jewish tra- 
dition says that he returned to Babylon and died 
there. His sons are named in I Chron. iii. 19, 
and in Eeclus. (Sirach) xlix. 11 his name appears in 
the list of the famous men of Isracl. 

In I Esdras iv. 13-63, followed by Josephus 
(* Ant.” xi. 8, 88 5-9), a story, which appears to lack 
historicity, is told to the effect that Zerubbabel was 
a soldier in the body-guard of Darius Hystaspis and 
commended himself to the king's notice by hisready 
wit, receiviug as his reward permission to go to 
Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple. In recent times 
interest has been aroused by the ingenious hypothe- 
sis of Sellin (*Serubbabel: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Messianischen Erwartung," 1898), who 
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endeavors to show that Zerubbabel was actually 
made King of Judah, but was overthrown and put 
to death by the Persians. This kingdom, he be- 
lieves, was regarded as Messianic, and in Isa. liii. he 
sees an allusion 10 Zerubbabel’s martyrdom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ryle, Ezra and Nehemiah, in The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools, Cambridge, 1893; Van Hoonacke, Zoroba- 
bel et le Second Temple, Paris, 1892; Sayce, Jfigher Criti- 
cism and the Verdict of the Monuments, pp. 539 et seq., 
London, 1894; Wellhausen, I. J. G. 3d ed.; Schrader, Die 
Dauer des Zweiten Tempelbaues, in Studien und Kritiken, 
1867, pp. 460-504; Koster's Het Herstel van Israel in het Per- 
zische Tijdvak, 1894. 

E. G. H. J. F. McL. 

ZEVAST, See Wir. 

ZHIDOVSTVUYUSHCHAYA YERES. Sce 
JUDAIZING HERESY. 

ZHITOMIR (JITOMIR): Russian city ; capital 
of the government of Volhynia. It is one of the 
oldest towns in European Russia, having become 
part of Lithuania in 1320 and being one of its promi- 
nent towns in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
. As late as the middle of the seventeenth century, 
however, there were probably no Jews there, or else 
their number was very small, for the destruction of 
the city during the uprising under CHMIELNICKI in 
1648 is not mentioned in the records of the Vol- 
hynian massacres of that year. -When Zhitomir 
became part of Russia in 1778, it had a large 
Jewish community, and was a center of the Hasidic 
movement. In 1861 it had 13,999 Jews in a total 
population of 40,564, and owned one large syna- 
gogue and twenty-six small ones. In 1891 the Jews 
numbered 24,062 out of a total population of 69,785, 
while the number of large synagogues had increased 
to three and the small batte ha-midrashot to forty-six. 

The Russian government regards Zhitomir as 
the central point of the Jewish population of 
southwestern Russia, as Wilna is considered the 
Jewish center of the northwestern part of the coun- 
try. The printing of Hebrew books was permitted 
only in these two cities during the monopoly of 
Hebrew printing from 1845 to 1862, and both of 
them were also chosen as the seats of the two rab- 
binical schools which were established by the gov- 
ernment in 1848 in pursuance of its plans to force 
secular education on the Jews of Russia in accord- 
ance with the program of the Teutonized Russian 
HASKALAIL movement. The rabbinical school of 
Zhitomir was considered the more Jewish, or 
rather the less Russianized, of the two (see * Ha- 
Meliz," 1868, No. 40). Its first head master was 
Jacob ExcugxnAUM, who wassucceeded by Hayyim 
Selig SLONIMSKI in 1862. "The latter remained at 
-the head of the school until it was closed (together 
with the one at Wilna) in 1878 because of its failure 
to provide rabbis, with a secular education who 
should be acceptable to the Jewish communities. 
Suchastover, Gottlober, Lerner, and Zweifel were 
among the best-known teachers of the rabbinical 
school at Zhitomir, while Goldfaden, Mandelkern, 
and Paperna were among the students who later be- 
came famous in the Jewish world. 

The teachers’ institutes which were substituted 
for the rabbinical schools were scarcely more satis- 
factory, and the one in Zhitomir, which was proba- 
bly the worst-managed Jewish institution in Russia 
of which there is any record (see Prelooker, * Un- 


der the Czar and Queen Victoria," pp. 8-21, Lon- 
don, 1895), aud of which Jonas Gurland was in- 
spector from 1873 to 1880, was closed in 1885. The 
present educational institutions of the Jewish com- 
munity include a Talmud Torah, a “government 
school” for boys, a girls’ school, and several ad- 
mirable private schools for both sexes. The other 
Jewish communal institutions of Zhitomir are con- 
sidered to rank above the average in excellence. 

Wolf (d. 1800), author of the “Or ha-Meir” (Ko- 
retz, 1795), a pupil of Bär of Meseritz and one of 
the leaders of early Hasidism, and Abraham Bär 
Mavruch, “rosh bet din” oracting rabbiof Zhitomir 
in the first half of the nineteenth century and author 
of the “Bat ‘Ayin” (Zhitomir, 1850), are two of the 
few noteworthy rabbinical authorities of Zhitomir; 
indeed, the town has never been a center of rab- 
binical learning. Its best-known “crown rabbis” 
have been Lev Bienstok, Kulisher, and the present 
(1905) incumbent, S. Skomorovsky, who has held 
this position for nearly fifteen years. Hayyim Nah- 
man Bialik (b. in Radi, Volhynia, 1873), who is con- 
sidered the ablest of the younger Neo-Hebrew poets, 
was educated in Zhitomir. 

About twenty Jews were killed and a large num- 
ber were wounded during the disturbances which 
occurred in Zhitomir on May 7 and 8, 1905, when 
the section of the city known as “ Podol” was dev- 
astated. Among the dead was Nicholas Blinov, 
a Christian student, who fell while defending the 
Jews, and thus acted in real life the part of * Boris? 
in Chirikev's drama * Yevrei," which he had often 
played as an amateur on the stage. Ten young 
Jews who started from a neighboring town to assist 
the Jews of Zhitomir were killed in the village of 
Troyanoy, near the city. After the massacre of 
Zhitomir a committee was organized to collect 
money for the families of those who had been 
killed; it received about 33,000 rubles from Rus- 
sia, 9,500 from England, 1,500 from Germany, and 
6,000 from the United States. 

The district of Zhitomir outside the city con- 
tains 22,636 Jews in a total population of 281,378. 
Typography: The earliest Hebrew book. 
printed in Zhitomir bears the date of 1804. After the 
misfortune which befell Moses Scuaprro at Slavuta 
(comp. Hillel Noah Steinschneider, “‘Or Wilna,” 
pp. 21-27, Wilna, 1900) and the suppression, by 
the Russian government, of all Hebrew printing- 
offices in Russia, excepting Wilna, about eight 
years passed before the brothers Haniua Lippa, 
Aryeh Loeb, and Joshua Heschel, “ grandchildren of 
the rabbi of Slavuta,” were permitted to establish a 
Hebrew printing-office in Zhitomir which was a re- 
vival of the Slavuta office, with the same beautiful 
type for which that establishment had been famous. 
In the sixties the Schapiros published at Zhitomir 
the finest edition of the Babylonian Talmud which 
had appeared in Russia until that time. Abraham 
Shalom Shadow and Isaac Moses Bakst also con- . 
ducted printing establishments in Zhitomir in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 9; Ha-Shahar, 
vi. 585-586: Razsvyet, 1880, No. 26; Sokolow, Sefer ha- 
Shanah, pp. 60 et seq.; Zweifel, Shalom 'al-Y israel. i. 69-73 
(quotations from the Or ha-Meir of Wolf of Zhitomir). 
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ZIDON (SIDON): 1. Eldest son of Canaan 

(Gen. x. 15; I Chron. i. 13). 

2. According to Strabo (xyi. 2), the oldest city 
of Canaan; situated twenty miles south of Beirut. 

Its territory extended from the slopes of the Lebanon 

to the coast, and was bounded on the south by 

Asher and Zebulun (Gen. xlix. 18; Josh. xix. 95). 

In its flourishing period the city had a winter and a 

summer harbor, whieh are now filled with sand. 

The city is said to have been called after the eldest 

son of Canaan (Gen. x. 19; Josephus, “Ant.” i. 10, 

$ 2); but the name may also have been derived from 

the extensive fisheries (715) in which the inhabitants 
engaged. It was ruled by independent kings (Jer. 

xxvii. 3), and had its own cult (Judges x. 6; II 

Kings xxiii. 13). It had this advantage over Tyre, 

that it entered into relations with the Israelites when 

its king, Ethbaal, married his daughter Jezebel to 

Ahab (I Kings xvi. 31). | 
The prophets of Israel were continually referring 

tothe great importance of Zidon as a commercial 

city (Isa. xxiii. 2, 4, 12; Joel iv. [A. V. iii.] 4-7). 

It lost this position when Nebuchadnezzar con- 

quered Palestine and part of Phenicia. Ezekiel’s 

prophecy referring to it (Ezek. xxviii, 20-94) dates 
from a later time, Isaiah (xxiii. 1-14, according to 

Duhm; xxiv. 10, according to Cheyne) refers to the 

destruction of the city by Artaxerxes Ochus in 351 

B.C. There are also various references in the Tal- 

mud to the city. Ze'era says (Meg. 6a): “The tribe 

of Zebulun, which borders upon Sidon, complains of 
its mountainous country, with its superabundance 
of strcams and seacoast, and isanswered by reference 
to Deut. xxxiii. 19, pointing out the advantages of 
this region”: “sefune” is said to mean the murex 
from which the purple dye mOn is obtained; “ te- 
mune” is said to be an allusion to the abundance 
of fish; and “þol” is said to refer to the Phenician 
glass which is made from the sands. In the seventh 
century Zidon was identified with Zeboud in Galilee 

or with Bagdal of Yo (4 5333; Gen. R. xcviti. 16). 
Down to the middle of the nineteenth century 

the population did not exceed 8,000 inhabitants, but 

this number has increased to 15,000 within the last 
fifty years; of this number about 10,000 are Mo- 
hammedans, and 800 Jews. The latter are very 
poor, and are dependent almost entirely upon the 

HALUKKAN, |Zidon is still considered to be outside 

the Pale of Palestine; and pious Jews direct their 

bodies to be taken after death to a more southerly 
city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sepp, Jerusalem und cas Heilige Land, ii. 
150-166. Ratisbon, 18/6 : Neubauer, G. T. pp. 294-295 ; Schwarz, 
The Holy Land, p, 1/4. For data on the halukkah see Die 
Jüdische Presse (Mayence), 1897, passim. 


J. S. O. 


ZIEGLER, IGNAZ: Austrian rabbi; born at 
Also-Kubin, Hungary, Sept. 29, 1861; educated at 
the Rabbinical Seminary and at the University of 
Budapest (Ph.D. 1888) Immediately after his 
graduation he was called to the rabbinate of Carls- 
bad, a position which he still (1905) holds. Throu gh 
his efforts the Kaiser Franz Josef Regierungs-Jubi- 
lium Hospiz was erected at Carlsbad, at a enst of 
500,000 Austrian crowns, to provide food, shelter, 
and medical treatment for indigent Jews who come 
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to that city in large numbers in search of health. 
This institution was opened May 1, 1908.  Ziegler's 
works are as follows: a Hungarian dissertation on 
the prophet Malachi. (Budapest, 1888); “Religiöse 
Disputationen im Mittelalter? (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1804); * Geschichte des Judentums ? (Prague, 


1900); and “Die Kóonigsgleichnisse im Midrasch” <- 


(Breslau, 1903). 
S. H. M. 


ZIKLAG: Simeonitic town which, after the 
union of the tribes of Simeon and Judah, became 
Judean; first mentioned in the account of the terri- 
tory and borders of the individual tribes (Josh. xv. 
91, xix. 5). In the early part of the regal period 
Ziklag came into the possession of the Philistines, 
who retained it until King Achish gave it to his 
vassal David as a place of residence (I Sam. xxvii. 
6; II Sam. i. 1, iv. 10; I Chron. xii. 1, 90). It was 
invaded and burned by the Amalekites when David 
joined the Philistine king in war (I Sam. xxx. 1-26), 
and after the return from the first Exile it was one 
of the towns assigned to the Judeans (Neh. xi. 28). 
The town has not yet been identified, although Con- . 
der and Kitchener believe that its ruins are repre- 
sented by the remains called Zuhailika, discovered 
by them in 1877, and lying on three low hills east- 
southeast of Gaza and four miles north of Wadi 
al-Shari'ah. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riehm, Handwörterbuch, 9d ed., p. 1906b : 

Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palästina, Berlin, 1596. 


J. B. O. 


ZILZER, ANTAL (ANTON): Hungarian 
painter; born at Budapest in 1861. He was a pupil 
of Rauscher, Gregusz, and Szekely at the national 
model school of design, and later studied at the 
Munich Academy under Raupp, Hackl, Seitz, and 
Herterich, completing his education at Berlin, Paris, 
and London. He devoted himself especially to por- 
traits, and received the Munich gold medal in 1887, 
His paintings include: “Alone in the Woods"; 
“Ludwig IL on His Funeral Bier"; “Forest Idyls”; 
and *Sunset on the Lake of Constanco." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Singer, Allgemeines Kltustler- Levicon, v.,3.v- 


s N. D. 


We 


ZIMMER, NATHAN LOB DAVID: Eng- 
lish pietist and scholar; born at Fürth, Bavaria, in 
March, 1831; died at London Jan. 10, 1895. He was 
noted in London for his intense piety, which he 
probably inherited from his father, who was a fer- 
vent zaddik. Zimmer went to England about 1850 
and entered business. He was primarily engrossed 
with the study of the Law, however, and especially 
with the more occult commentaries, every moment 
not absolutely needed for worldly objects being 
devoted to contemplation and to study of the higher 
life as revealed in the Cabala. His knowledge of 
the Cabala, and especially of gematria, was pro- 
found, and astronomical caleulations also had a 
strong attraction for him. He compiled an elabo- 
rate genealogical table of the chief rabbis of Eng- 
land and was a frequent contributor to the Jewish 
periodical press on questions of astronomical calcula- 
tionand of ritual. lle was one of the original found- 
ers of the London Federation of Synagogues, and is 
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supposed to be the original of Karlkammner in Zang- 
will’s “Children of the Ghetto.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 14, 1895; Jew. World, Jan. 
14, 1895, 
J. G. L. 
J. ZIMMERN, HELEN : German authoress; born 
at Hamburg March 25, 1846. She went to England 
at an carly age, and resided there till 1887, when she 
removed to Florence. She has written lives of Scho- 
penhauer (1873), Maria Edgeworth (1883), and -Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema (1902), and has also trans- 
lated “Tales from the Eddas ” (1882), “The Epic of 
Kings” (1882), “Comedies of Goldoni” (1892), and 
the * Pentamerone " (1898). She likewise contributed 
a volume on the Hansa towns to “The Story of the 
Nations ” series (1899). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's W ho, 1905; New International En- 
cyclopedia, s.v. 


Bi J. 
ZIMRAT HA-AREZ. Sce PERIODICALS. 


ZIMRI: 1. Sonof Zerah and grandson of Judah 
(I Chron. ii. 6). 

2. Son of Salu, a prince of the Simeonites. In 
the wilderness the Israelites were smitten at Shittim 
for worshiping Baal-peor, and while they were 
weeping before the door of the Tabernacle, Zimri 
took a Midianite woman named Cozbi, the daugh- 
ter of Zur, in the presence of Moses and all the peo- 
ple. Thereupon Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
seized a javelin, went into Zimri’s tent, and slew 
the guilty pair (Num. xxv, 6-14). 

3. Son of Jehoadah or Jarah (I Chron. viii. 36, ix. 
49). He was a Benjamite and a descendant of Saul. 

4. King of Israel for seven days; originally the 
captain of half the chariots of King Elah. He 
gained the throne by the murder of his master as Elah 
was reveling in the house of Arza, his steward, at 
Tirzah. In the midst of the festivity Zimri killed 
the king and all the house of Baasha, the predeces- 
sor of Elah; but when the army, then engaged in 
the siege of the Philistine town of Gibbethon, heard 
of the assassination, it immediately proclaimed its 
general Our king. 
Tirzah and took the city, whereupon Zimri retreated 
to the royal palace, setit on fire, and perished in the 
flames (I Kings xvi. 9-20). 

5. In Jer. xxv. 25 “kings of Zimri” are men- 
tioned together with Elamitic and Median sover- 
eigns. This Zimri may be identical with Zimran, a 
son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2). 

E. G. H. D. P. 


ZIN (jw): Frontier post of Judah on the south, 
mentioned in the description (Num. xxxiv. 4; Josh. 
xv. 8) of the frontier between the “ascent of 
AKRABBIM” and Kadesh-barnea. The desert of Zin 
derived its name from this place. Kadesh-barnea 
was situated in this desert (Num. xiii. 2, xxxiii. 
36; Deut. xxxii. 51; Josh. xv. 1, 3; comp. Num. 
xx. i, xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51); and one pas- 
sage (Num. xxxiii. 86) reads, "the wilderness of 
Zin which is Kadesh.” The phrase “the wilderness 
of Kadesh,” which occurs only once (Ps. xxix. 8), 
refers possibly not to any definite geographical 
locality, but to the region around Kadesh. The 
statement found in Num. xiii. 26, that Kadesh is 
situated in the wilderness of Paran, is due to the 


He marched at once against: 


fact that, of the two sources combined in that chap- 
ter, one (P) says that the spies started from the 
wilderness of Paran, and the other (JE) that they 
set out from Paran. The wilderness of Zin ad- 
joined the wilderness of Paran on the north; 
hence it must be assigned to a locality immediately 
south of the southern part of Judah, on the plateau 
or on the mountain region (Josephus mentions the 
“mountains of Sin”) in which the ‘Azazime Bedou- 
ins now pitch their tents. 
E. G. H. 


ZINC. See BRASS. 
ZION. See JERUSALEM. 
ZION. See PERIODICALS. 


ZIONIDES or SONGS OF ZION (Hebr. Shire 
Ziyyon): Thesongsof Zion, t.¢., the lyrical hymns. 
which express the longing of the Jewish nation to 
see the hill of Zion and the city of Jerusalem shine 
again in all their former glory, date back to the 
time immediately after the destruction of Solomon’s. 
Temple. Since that period the poets and singers of 
Israel have devoted their best talent to painting in 
the most brilliant colors the ancient glories of Zion. 


I. Be. 


By far the greater number of these songs unite in 


voicing a heartfelt desire to see the nation, the city 
of Jerusalem, Mount Zion, and the Temple restored 
to their former splendor. The oldest song of Zion 
in Jewish literature was written in the fifth century 
B.C., and is a lamentation that the enemy compels 
Israel to live on foreign soil; this is the celebrated 
Ps. exxxvii. 1-8. A similar Zionide of the same 
period is Ps. cxxvi.; in it the poet, full of hope, 
sings of the day when the Captivity shall be over 
and the joyfully returning exiles shall sing à new 
song of Zion. The elegy ending with a desire for 
deliverance, which is found in the fifth chapter of 
Lamentations, dates probably from the first pre- 
Christian century. 

During the Middle Ages, Zionides from the pens 
of the greatest poets formed the chief comfort and 
consolation of the people. As early as the time of 
[bn Gabirol (11th cent.) songs of Zion 
were incorporated in the liturgy, 
partly as lamentations for the Ninth of 
Ab and partly astefillot and piyyutim. 
Among the songs of lamentation for Zion which are 
sung on the Ninth of Ab the following may be spz- 
cially referred to: a song beginning with the words 
33 35m VII AT Sba and giving a vivid descrip- 
tion of the destruction of Zion; the well-known song 
which begins with the words nN» inn Dip py 
‘19, and in which Samaria and J erusalem try to ex- 
cel each other in the description of the misfortune 
which has fallen upon them; and, above all, the song 
with the refrain: 


Tbn 
Gabirol. 


muy ps cos 
musa new WD 
oy nun mini 
mmy» bya Sy 


(* Zion and her cities wail likea woman in childbirth, 
and like a virgin clothed in sackcloth for the man of 
her youthful choice”). Of other tefillot and piyyu- 
tim may be mentioned the song beginning: 


Zionides 
Zionism 
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nba yaw mona Sip 
nun avyb mwa JIN 
and several strophes of the song “Lekah Dodi,” 
composed by Solomon ha-Levi and incorporated in 
the Sabbath eve service. 
The most important of Ibn Gabirol's Zionides are 
the poem beginning with the words: 


3r now 

3n» apd 

"n»n UN 

9 m 
(“Send a prince to the condemned people which is 
scattered hither and thither”) and that beginning: 


"DN3 Nw 
"023 TWN 
533 13 
Vow DA 
(“Turn thy face, O God, to the conquered, who is 
delivered up into the hand of Babel and of Seir "). 
Judah ha-Levi (1140) was the author of the Zion- 
ide beginning: 
** Zion, Wilt thou not send a greeting to thy captives, 
Who greet thee as the remnant of thy flocks ? i 
From West to East, from North to South, a greeting, 
From far and near, take thou on all sides. 


A greeting sends the captive of desire, who sheds his tears 
Like dew on Hermon; would they might fall on thy hills." 


Besides this song, which has been translated into 
nearly all European languages in prose and in verse, 
Judah wrote several shorter songs, chief of which 
are AYO MDI ‘day miro 35 (* My heart is in the 
East, although I am at the end of tbe West") and 
‘DDN my GyoT mna oder (*Sigh, O Jerusa- 
lem, and shed thy tears, O Zion ?). | 

Among other medieval writers of this class may 
be mentioned Abraham ibn Ezra, who composed the 
Zionide mbbr nx» anew nny nup “NON (“O God, 
who art enthroned in the East, appease the mourn- 
ing dove?); Judah al-Harizi (18th cent.), author of 

ihe song piw "yb Ebr (“ Peace be 


Various to the city of Salem [Jerusalem] ”); 
Authors. and Israel Najara (16th cent.), who 


wrote the song py” "s Wana me 
(“May the flower of salvation bloom like a palm”). 
In more modern times Samuel David Luzzatto wrote: 


35 3b 
‘YND m 
23» nin 
jy jw 
(“My heart, my heart is full of pain; see, my 
grief is an ancient one”); and equally well known 
is Joseph Almanzi’s ; 
ma b39 
i3) Nun 
spd Np23 
zo 3 5x 5x 
(* From all corners comes rejoicing on the day of 
celebration to God, who is good ”). 


The most prominent Hebrew poets have written 
Zionides, among the number being M. S. Rabener, 


Micah Levisohn, Judah Loeb Gordon, 8. Mandel- 
kern, M. M. Dolitzky, and N. H. Imber. Countless 
songs have been. produced under the influence of 
Zionism: of these may be mentioned the song 
adopted by all the Zionists of the world as their 
national song, and beginning with the words 
“There, where a slender cedar kisses the clouds”; 
the song of the academic. society Kadimah in Aus- 
tria, * Knowest thou whence freedom comes?”; the 
song of the united Zionists, “Sluchajcie bracia 
gue$ni tij"; and “Ha-Tikwah” (Hope), composed 


. by N. H. Imber, which has the refrain: 


wmpn mus xd ay 

mN mpn 

ymax yand aw 
n3 TT ra VY l 

(* Our hope has not yet gone, the old hope to return 

to the land of our fathers, to the city where David 

lived ?). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kinnor Ziyyon, Warsaw, 1900 (collection of all 
the Zionides from the oldest times to the present day [ Hebr.]); 
Yevreiskyie Motivy, Grodno, 1900; Heinrich Loewe, Lieder- 
huch für Jüdische Vereine, Cologne, 1893; Jacobs, Jewish 
Ideals, p. 181 
J S. O. 


ZIONISM: Movement looking toward the segre- 
gation of the Jewish people upon a national basis 
and ina particular home of its own; specifically, the 
modern form of the movement that seeks for the 
Jews “a publicly and legally assured home in Pal- 
estine,” as initiated by Theodor Herzl in 1896, and 
since then dominating Jewish history. It seems 
that the designation, to distinguish the movement 
from the activity of the Chovevei Zion, was first used 
by Matthias Acher (Birnbaum) in his paper “ Selbst- 
emancipation,” 1886 (see “Ost und West,” 1902, p. 
576; Ahad ha-‘Am, “‘Al Parashat Derakim,” p. 98, 
Berlin, 1908 ). 

The idea of a return of the Jews to Palestine has 
its roots in many passages of Holy Writ. It is an 
integral part of the doctrine that deals with the 

Messianic time, as is seen in the con- 


Biblical  stantly recurring expression, “shub 
Basis. shebut " or * heshib shebut," used both 

of Israel and of Judah (Jer. xxx. 7, 1; 

Ezek. xxxix. 25; Lam. ii 14; Hos. vi. 11; Joel 


iv. 1 et al.). The Dispersion was deemed merely 
temporal: “The days come... that... I will 
bring again the captivity of my people of Israel, and 
they shall build the waste cities and inhabit them; 
and they shall plant vineyards, aud drink the wine 
thereof . . . and I will plant them upon their land, 
and they shall no more be pulled up out of their 
land” (Amosix. 14; comp. Zeph. iii. 20); and “I will 
bring them again also out of the land of Egypt, and 
gather them out of Assyria; and I will bring them 
into the land of Gilead and Lebanon” (Zech, x. 10; 
comp. Isa. xi. 11). In like strain the Psalmist sings, 
“O that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad” 
(Ps. xiv. 7; comp. cvii. 2, 8). According to Isaiah 
(ii. 1-4) and Micah (iv. 1-4), Jerusalem was to bea 
religious center from which the Law and the word of 
the Law were to go forth. In a dogmatic form this 
doctrine is more precisely stated in Deut. xxx. 1-5. 
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The belief that the Messiah will collect the scattered 


hosts DREA bw vnv5x is often expressed in Tal- 
mudic and midrashic writings; even though more 
universalistic tendencies made themselves felt, espe- 
cially in parts of the Apocryphal literature (see Jew. 
Encyc. viii. 507, s.v. Mussran). Among Jewish 
philosophers the theory held that the 
Relation to Messiah b. Joseph “will gather the 
Mes- children of Israclaround him, march to 
sianism. Jerusalem, and there, after overcoming 
the hostile powers, reestablish the Tem- 
ple-worship and set up his own dominion ” (25. p. 
511b). "This has remained the doctrine of Orthodox 
Judaism; as Friedlander ex presses it in his “ Jewish 
Religion ” (p. 161); “ There are some theologians who 
assume the Messianie period to be the most perfect 
state of civilization, but do not believe in the restora- 
iion of the kingdom of. David, the rebuilding of the 
Temple, or the repossession of Palestine by the 
Jews. They altogether reject the national hope of 
the Jews. "These theologians either misinterpret or 
wholly ignore the teachings of the Bible and the di- 
vine promises made through the men of God." 

The Reform wing of the Synagogue, however, re- 
jects this doctrine; and the Conference of Rabbis that 
sat in Frankfort-on-the-Main July 15-28, 1845, de- 
cided to eliminate from the ritual “ the prayers for the 
return to the land of our forefathers and for the res- 
toration of the Jewish state." "The Philadelphia 
Conference, Nov. 8-0, 1869, adopted as the first sec- 
tion of its statement of principles the following: 
“The Messianic aim of Israel is not the restoration 
of the old Jewish state undera descendant of David, 
involving a second separation from the nations of 
the earth, but the union of all the children of God 
in the confession of the unity of God, so as to real- 
ize the unity of all rational creatures, and their call 

to moral sanctification.” "This wasre- 


Rejected affirmed at the Pittsburg Conference, 
by Reform Nov. 16-18, 1885, in the following 
Judaism. words: “We consider ourselves no 


longer a nation, but a religious com- 
‘munity; and we therefore expect neither a return to 
Palestine, nor a sacrificial worship under the sons of 
Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws con- 
cerniug a Jewish state." 

Historically; the hope of a restoration, of a renewed 
national existence, and of a return to Palestine has 
existed among the Jewish people from olden times. 
After the first Exile, the Jews in Babylonia looked 
forward continually to the reestablishment of their 
ancient kingdom. However much the Jews spread 
from land to land, and however wide the dispersion 
and consequent Diaspora became, this hope con- 
tinued to burn brightly; and from time to time at- 
tempts were made to realize it. The destruction of 
the Temple by Titus and Vespasian (70 c. E.) was per- 
haps the most powerful factor in driving the Jews 
east, south, and west, Nevertheless, in a short time 
the hope of a restoration was kindled anew. Theri- 
sings under Akibaand Bar Kokba (118) soon followed; 
and the Jews drenched the soil of Palestine with their 
blood in the vain attempt to regain their national 
freedom against the heavy hand of the Roman 
power. Despite these checks, the idea of the restora- 
tion persisted and became a matter of dogmatic be- 


lief; as such it finds expression in Jewish literature, 
both prose and poetic. The Talmudic writings as a 
whole, while making suitable provision for the ac- 
tual circumstances under which the Jews lived, are 
based upon the idea that at some time the ancient 
order of things will be reestablished, and the old 
laws and customs come again into vogue. These 
hopes found expression in numerous prayers which 
from time to time were inserted in 
In the ritual. Various calculations were 
Talmudic. made as to when this time would ar- 
Times. rive, e.g., inthe eighth century (“ Rev- 
elations of R. Simeon b. Yohai”) and 
in the eleventh century (Apoc. Zerubbabel; see 
Zunz, *Erlósungsjahre," in 4G. S." iii. 224; Poz- 
nanski in “Monatsschrift,” 1901). The idea was 
giveu & philosophie basis by those who treated of 
Jewish theology. And the singers, both of the Syn- 
agogue and the home, were fervid in their lament 
for the glory that was past and in their hopes for 
the dignity that was to come (see ZIONIDES). 

But the outward condition in which the Jews lived 
so many centuries made it impossible for them to 
think of realizing in fact that which they hoped 
and prayed for. The supernatural accessories with 
which theology had clothed the idea of the resto- 
ration also palsied any effort that might have been 
made. The Deity was supposed to lead the way; 
and the hand of man remained inert. From time 
to time, it is true, individual Jews or bands of Jews 
journeyed to Palestine, there either to lay their bones 
in sacred soil or to await the coming of the Mes- 
siah (see PILGRIMAGE). Only fitfully and at pe- 
riods far distant from one another was any attempt 
made to anticipate Providence and to venture such 
a restoration on a practical basis. And even in such 
cases it was not always Palestine that was selected 
for the first attempt, because of the practical diffi- 
culties which were known to inhere in 
any such a scheme. An attempt of 
this kind was that of Joseph Nasi in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
both in his endeavor to gain from the Republic of 
Venice an island to which the Portuguese Jews 
might emigrate and in his proclamation to the J ews 
of the Roman Campagna asking them to emigrate 
to Palestine. 

By the side of such projects there were others of 
a more fantastic character. In 1540 an Augsburg 
Jew attempted to form a Jewish state upon a Mes- 
sianic basis (see * Anzeiger des Deutschen Nat, Mu- 
seums,” 1894, p. 108). Of schemes based upon Mes- 
sianic speculations and purely religious hopes, the 
most important was that of SHABBETHAI ZEBI 
(1626-76), who, personating the Messiah, announced 
that he would restore Israel to the Promised Land. 
How ardent and true the belief in the restoration 
was in the hearts of the Jews may be seen from the 
fact that numerous communities were ready to fol- 
lów the impostor'slead. Even such men as Spinoza 
believed in the possibility of the accomplishment of 
the project: and after Zebi's fraud had been discov- 
ered, the belief in the impending restoration lingered 
for many years. 

The problem, however, was attacked also from 
the philanthropic point of view. The condition of 
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the Jews in many parts of Europe occasioned well- 
meaning and charitable persons to seek some means 
of settling them under such conditions as would in- 
sure to them repose and freedom from persecution. 
Of such a kind was the project elaborated in England 
about 1654, an account of which is contained in the 
Egerton collection of manuscripts in the British Mu- 
This account is entitled “Privileges Granted 


seun. 
to the People of the Hebrew Nation 

Colonizing That Are to Goe to the Wilde Cust,” 
Attempts and, according to Lucien Wolf, has 
Outside reference to a Jewish settlement in 
Palestine. Surinam. Such coloniesas these with 


far-reaching administrative rights had 
been established in Curacao in 1652 under the au- 
thority of the Dutch West India Company, and in 1659 
in Cayenne by the French West India Company 
(*Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng." iii. 82). In 1749 
Maurice de Saxe, a natural son of August II. of Po- 
land, had in mind a project to make himself king of 
& Jewish state which was to be founded in South 
America (M. Kohler, in “Menorah,” June, 1892). 
The invitation of Napoleon to the Jews of Asia and 
Africa to settle again in Jerusalem under his egis 
(see * Moniteur Universelle," No. 248) was a polit- 
ical document and not meant to be taken seriously. 
Even Mendelssohn was approached with a proposal 
of a similar nature made by an unknown friend in 
the year 1770, He refused to entertain the project 
on the ground that the oppression under which 
the Jews had been living for so many centuries had 
robbed their spirit of ail “ vigueur," that they were 
too scattered to work in common, that the project 
would cost too much money, and that it would 
need a general consent of the great powers of 
Europe (“Gesammelte Schriften,” v. 498, Leipsic, 
19844) A like measure was elaborated in 1819 by 
W. D. Robinson, who proposed the formation of a 
Jewish settlement in the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri territory ; and in 1850 the American consul 
in Jerusalem, Warder Cresson, a convert to Juda- 
ism under the name of Michael C. Boaz Israel, es- 
tablished a Jewish agricultural colony near Jerusa- 
lem, enlisting in its support the Rev. Isaac Leeser 
of Philadelphia, and L. Philippson of Magdeburg 
(M. Kohler, in “ Publ. Am. Jew, Hist. Soc." No, viii., 
p. 80). The most persistent advocate, however, of 
such schemes was Mordecai M. Noam (see also 
ARARAT). As early as the. year 1818 he actively 
propagated the idea of the necessary restoration 
of the Jews to Palestine. In a “ Discourse on the 
Restoration of the Jews," delivered in 1845 before 
a Christian audience in the city of New York, he 
showed the wide range of his political 
views, and laid down the chief prin- 
ciples upon which a return of the 
Jews to Palestine could be effected. 
In developing this idea, he conceived a plan fora 
preliminary settlement named “Ararat” on Grand 
Island in the Niagara River, near Buffalo. On Jan. 
19, 1820, Noal's memorial to the New York legis- 
lature, praying for the sale to him of Grand Island, 
was presented. This project aroused much interest 
in Europealso. Of course nothing definite came of it 
(ib. No. viii., pp. 84 e¢ seq. ; No. x., p. 172; No. xi., p. 
132); though in 1878 the London “ Jewish Chronicle ” 
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editorially suggested a Jewish colony in the United 
States upon a plan similar to that of Noah (July 4, 
p. 383). P 

All these projects of the preliminary stage were 
bound to fail because the Jewish people had not been 
educated to understand their true position in the 
modern world, nor had they been sufliciently stimu- 
lated by the great waves of fecling that had swept 
through Europe. 'The two influences that made 
themselves felt in such manner as to form the first 
stage in the development of modern Zionism were 
the rise of a strong nationalistic sentiment and the 
development of anti-Semitism. The last part of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- 
teenth are characterized in Europe by a strong sen- 
timent of cosmopolitanism which even exceeded the 
bounds of rational development. Jt was a natural 
reaction against the arbitrary grouping of national- 
ities which ignored all racial affiliations and was. 
based simply upon political necessities. "The swing 
of the pendulum went too far; and the counter-reac- 

tion in favor of personal freedom made 

Rise of itself felt throughout the whole of the 
Nationalist first half of the nineteenth century. 
Sentiment. The idea of personal freedom brought 

in its wake the desire for racial frec- 
dom. The action of Switzerland, Hungary, and the 
various Balkan states, the attempt of Ireland to free 
itself from British rule, the unification of Italy and 
Germany upon racial lines, were bound to react upon 
the Jews. Upon the continent of Europe many of 
them had been in the front ranks of those who had 
fought for this racial freedom. "The Jews little 
thought that the weapons which they had used 
against others would be turned against themselves, 
and would ereate within their own ranks a longing 
for racial unity and a communal life. 

Under these influences there arose gradually, cs- 
pecially among the younger generation in eastern 
Europe, a sentiment in favor of Jewish national ex- 
istence, which carried in its wake many of the 
brightest and most advanced Jewsof theday. And 
the opening up of the Eastern question brought the 
needs of certain parts of the Ottoman empire promi- 
nently before Europe. The historian Joseph Sal- 
vador as early as 1830 believed in the possibility 
that a congress of European powers might restore 
Palestine to the Jews; and the founders of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle had a similar idea in their 
minds when, under Albert Coun and Charles Ner- 
TER, the work of colonizing Jews in Palestine was 
taken up, and the agricultural school Milk weh Yis- 
rael was founded near Jaffa. 

In 1852 Hollingsworth, an Englishman, urged the 
establishment of a Jewish state, because of the ne- 
cessity of safeguarding the overland route to India; 
and in 1864 there appeared in Geneva a pamphlet 
entitled “ Devoir des Nations de Rendre au Peuple 
Juif Sa Nationalité,” which occasioned a lengthy 

discussion in the * Archives Israélites.” 


French It was ascribed to Abraham Pétavel, a 
An- Christian clergyman and professor in 


ticipations. Neuchâtel. Pétavel wasa member of 

the Alliance Israélite Universelle, al- 
though he was openly and honestly interested in 
the conversion of the Jews, Though he denied the 
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authorship of the pamphlet, it was generally be- 
lieved to have been his work, especially as he pub- 
lished at the same time a long poem, “La Fille de 
Sion ou la Rétablissement d'Israël” (Paris, 1864). 
The “Archives” declared itself strongly opposed 
to the project; but Lazar Lévy-Bing, a banker of 
Nancy and later a member of the legislature (July 
2. 1871), wrote warmly in favor of Jewish national- 
ism, with no thought of the economic condition of 
the Jews of his day. Jerusalem, he hoped, might 
become the ideal center of the world. Undoubtedly 
influenced by Pétavel, a Jew, J. Frankel, published 
in Strasburg in 1868 a pamphlet with the title “Du 
Rétablissement dela Nationalité Juive." Theauthor, 
impressed on the one hand by the national move- 
ments of his time and on the other by the insecure 
conditions under which the Jews of eastern Europe 
lived, pleaded boldly and openly for the reconstitu- 
tion of a Jewish state in Palestine by the purchase 
of the country from Turkey. “Should Palestine 
prove to be impossible," he adds, * we: must seek 
elsewhere in any part of the globe some fixed home 
for the Jews; for the essential point is that they be 
at home and independent of other nations," thus 
approaching in a measure the modern territorialists 
(see below). 

Various schemes with a similar end in view were 
elaborated. Between 1835 and 1840 Moritz Stein- 
schneider was among those who founded in Prague 

a student society for the purpose of 

In propagating the idea of a Jewish state 
Austria. in Palestine; and in the latter year 
an anonymous writer in the “ Orient” 

(No. xxvi., p. 200) published an appeal to his breth- 
ren to make an attempt to procure Syria for the Jews 
under Turkish sovereignty while the blood persecu- 
tion in Damascus was still fresh in memory; and in 
1847 Barthélémy published in * Le Siécle? a lengthy 
poem inviting the Rothschilds to restore the kingdom 
of Judah to its former glory. Judah ben Solomon Al- 
kalai, rabbi in Semlin, Croatia, published his “ Goral 
Ladonai," Vienna, 1857 (2d ed., Amsterdam, 1858), in 
which he advocated the formation of a joint-stock 
company for the purpose cf inducing the sultan to 
cede Palestine to the Jews as a tributary state. In 
similar manner Luzzatto, in Padua, wrote in 1854 
to Albert Cohn, * Palestine must be colonized and 
worked by the Jews in order that it may live again 
commercially and agriculturally.” The journeysof 
Sir Moses MONTEFIORE and Adolphe CREMIEUX to 
Palestine increased the interest of the Jews in their 
ancient home, and brought the matter prominently 
before the public. The founder of the Geneva Con- 
vention, Henry Dunant, worked incessantly with a 
similar object in view. He tried to interest in such 
projects the Alliance Israélite Universelle (1863), the 
Anglo-Jewish Association in London, and the Jews 
of Berlin (1866), even founding two socicties for that 
purpose, the Internationa] Palestine Society and, 
in 1876, the Syrian and Palestine Colonization Soci- 
ety. All his efforts failed to evoke a response. A 
like fate befell both the project of Sir Moses Monte- 


fiore, who in 1840 laid before Mohammed Ali a plan. 


to eolonize Jews in Palestine, and that of Lord 
Shaftesbury, associated with the Society for the Re- 
lief of Persecuted Jews. Inthe year 1870 Benedetto 


Musolino, a Christian and a fervent Italian patriot, 
worked out a complete plan for the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, demonstrating the ad- 
vantage of such a state not only to the Jews, but 
also to the Ottoman empire and to England. In 


vain he tried to interest Lord Palmerston and the 


Rothschilds in the plan. Even his work "La Ge- 
rusalemme e il Popolo Ebreo ” remained unpub- 
lished (“The Maccabean,” 1905, p. 225). Nor was 
Laurence Oliphant (1829-88), the English traveler 
and politician, more successful. In 1879, after hav- 
ing vainly attempted to procure from the Porte the 
concession of the Euphrates Valley Railway, on the 
sides of which he had proposed to settle Russian 
Jews, he conceived the idea of a Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, in the land of Gilead. A society was to 
be formed witha capital of 10,000,000 rubles. Upon 
1.000,000 to 1,500,000 acres the Jewish proletariat of 
Poland, Lithuania, Rumania, and Asiatic Turkey 
were to be colonized, and an agrarian bank was to be 
founded. Oliphant failed both in 1879 and in 1882 
to obtain the permission of the sultan to such a plan. 
Among the carly writers who pleaded for the re- 
patriation of Palestine by the Jews 


Moses were David b. Dob Baer GORDON 
Hess. (1826-86), Zebi Hirsch KALISCHER 


(1795-1874), Elijah Guttmacher, Moses 
Hess, and the historian Heinrich Grartz, This 
movement in course of time assumed the name of 
CHovEVEI Zion. Gordon and Hess were its intel- 
lectual Jeaders, the first publishing in the year 1871 
in his paper * Ha-Maggid " a number of articles on 
the colonization of Palestino as the basis for the’ 
future regeneration of Judaism. Hess wrote his 
4 Rom und Jerusalem ” in 1862, which book has re- 
mained one of the foundation works in Zionist litera- 
ture; though a later edition of the work was burned 
by his family, in order to rid the world of this “ scan- 
dal” (* Die Welt,” ii., No. 9, p. 16). He confidently 
hoped for the assistance of France in the founding 
of such colonies. Kalischer, who lived in Thorn, 
was perhaps the first practical Zionist. His “ Deri- 
shat Ziyyon” (Lyck, 1862) deals with the religious 
and theological problems involved. He advocated 
the colonization of Palestine, the cultivation of land 
there, and the founding of an agricultural school and 
of a Jewish military guard. He held that the sal- 
vation promised by the Prophets could come only 
gradually and by self-help on the part of the Jews. 
He traveled extensively inaid of these ideas; caused 
the first colonization society to be established in 
Frank fort-on-the-Main in 1861; and had some influ- 
ence in the work that Charles Netter did in Palestine. 
Many Orthodox rabbis joined in this movement, 
e.g., J. Schwarz, S. Schwarz, and Hildesheimer. 
Rabbi Goldschmidt of Leipsic, writing in the “Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.,” referred to the colonization of the 
Holy Land as a *tatsüchlich heilige Sache”; and in 
such cities as Brody, Tarnopol, and Vienna societies 
were founded for the purpose of studying ihe He- 
brew language. 

Two years after the appearance of Hess's “Rom 
und Jerusalem,” and undoubtedly influenced by it, 
Graetz published in the “Jahrbuch für Israeliten ” 
(1863-64) an essay entitled *Die Verjüngung des 
Jüdischen Stammes," in which he tried to show his- 
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torically that the Jewish nation was its own Messiah, 

and should bring about its own rejuvenescence and 

redemption, without waiting for the 

Heinrich coming of a single person as redeem- 

Graetz. er. The violent conflict engendered 

by this essay reechoed even in the 

courts of law (see T. Zlocisti in *Jüdischer Volks- 

kalender," pp. 9 e£ seu., Brünn, 1908-4, where 
Graetz's essay has been reproduced). 

Toward the end of the seventies in the nineteenth 
century the national movement commenced to gain 
ground still further among the Jews. This was due 
to a recrudescence of national sentiment in Europe, 
as a result of which the Servians, the Bulgarians, 
and the Rumanians had gained complete liberty. 
Piusker had not looked specifically to Palestine as a 
possible home for the Jews; but Jewish sentiment 
quickly led others in that direction. Ben Yehudah 
published in * Ha-Shahar " (1879) a series of articles 
proposing the colonization of the Holy Land and 
the gradual centralization of the Jews there as the 
only means to save both Jews and Judaism; and 
Isaac RÜLr in 1883 wrote his standard work “ Aru- 
hat Dat ‘Ammi” onthesamelines. Christian writers 
also became affected with the idea, which was thus 
brought prominently before the world. The rise of 
this national sentimentin Russia is closely connected 
with the names of Moses Löb LiLIENBLUM and Perez 
SMOLENSKIN. The riots of 1880 and 1881 turned the 
attention of these authors to the Jewish question. 
The first in his * Derek la-‘Abor Golim " and the sec- 
ond in his “‘Am ‘Olam,” and in his journal * Ha-Sha- 
har" (even before 1880), gave literary expression to 
the national hopes. ‘To these names must be added 
that of Lev Osipovitch Levanda. In England Dis- 
raeli had already declared that *race is the key of 
history," and George Eliot wrote her “Daniel De- 
ronda" in 1876, and in 1879 her *Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such," the last chapter of which is 


entitled “The Modern Hep! Hep! Hep!" (repub- 
lished by the Federation of American Zionists, 


1899). In this she makes the Jew say, “The effect 
of our separateness will not be completed and have 
its highest transformation unless our 


George race takes on again the character of a 
Eliot's nationality. That is the fulfilment of 
' Daniel the religious trust that molded them 
Deronda.” into a people." “Daniel Deronda” 


was El reviewed in the 
“ Monatsschrift? (1877, pp. 172 et seg.) by David 
Kaufmann, who added, “Who will dare to say 
what may not result from this rising flood of 
feelings in the heart of the Jews, who will dare to 
insist that the imponderable mass of indefinite feel- 
ings and vague impulses which in the march of cen- 
turies has rather increased than decreased in the 
soul of the Jewish people, will pass off without 
leaving any trace?” In like menner Joseph Jacobs 
reviewed the work, adding, * And Mordecai’s views 
of the resumption of the soil of the Holy Land by 
the holy people are the only logical position of a 
Jew who desires that the long travail of the ages 
shall not end in the total disappearance of the race” 
(“Jewish Ideals,” p. 80). Influenced by “Daniel 
Deronda,” Gustav Cohen of Hamburg privately 
printed his “Die Judenfrage und die Zukunft" 


(1891, 1896), in which he developed the theory there 
expounded to its logical Zionistic conclusion. In 
the United States, a Jewess, Emma Lazarus, moved 
by the immigration of large numbers of Russian 
Jews to America, wrote a stirring series of articles 
in the “American Hebrew ” (1889, 1883) pleading 
for an independent Jewish nationality and a Jew- 
ish home in Palestine (“An Epistle to the He- 
brews”; republished by the Federation of American 
Zionists, 1900). 

The result of all this agitation was the founding 
of various colonization societies, not only in Russia. 
(under the leadership of S. P. Rabinowitz, Pinsker, 
H. Schapira, Lilienblum, Max Mandelstamm, and 
Kalonymus Wissotzky), butalsoin Germany, France, 
England, and America; e.g., the Central Committee 
at Galatz, the Esra at Berlin, the Chovevei Zion in 

London, the Shawe Zion in the United 


The . States, and the Yishshub Erez Yis- 
Chovevei rael in Paris. The first Palestinian 
Zion. colony was founded in 1874; but the 
work did not commence in earnest till 

1879. At the conference of the Chovevei Zion and 


of other societies, held at Kattowitz on Nov. 6, 
1884, to regulate the help sent to the colonists, no 
less than fifty bodies were represented. A second 
conference was held in Drusgenik on June 15, 1887; 
and a third in Wilna, in 1889, at which thirty-five 
societies were represented and thirty-cight delegates 
were present. In 1891-92 Paul F Friedmann made an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish a Jewish colony 
in Midian (see Jew. Encyc. v. 519, s.v. FRIEDMANN, 
PauL). The growth of the colonization movement 
upon philanthropic principles reached its height in 
1894, when it was arrested largely by the fact that 
the Turkish authorities made it difficult for Jews to 
enter Palestine (see Jew. Encyc. iv. 47, s.v. CHOVE- 
vEI Zion). Even Baron de Hirsch was not in prin- 
ciple opposed to colonization in the Holy Land, 


as he told a deputation on July 22, 1891; he desired 
that a searching inquiry should first be made into its 


feasibility. He promised to aid any negotiations 
that should be undertaken.in Constantinople if the 
report of a commission proved favorable (“The 
Maccabiean,” p. 118, New York, 1904), 

The second influence working to produce the 
modern Zionist movement was the rise and exten- 
sion of ANTI-SEMITISM. The Jews had imagined 

that with their political emancipation, 


Influence and, with the destruction of the walls 
of Anti- of the ancient ghettos, their entrance 
Semitism. into the comity of nations, the com- 


plete subsidence of theancient * odium 
Judaicum” would result. In this they were sadly 
disappointed. Political liberty did not give them 
social equality; and the newly arisen nationalistic 
sentiment turned fiercely against them. At the 
very moment when their own dormant national 
feeling had been aroused, and when the work of 
colonization in Palestine had sent a thrill of fervor 
through the Jewish masses, the anti-Semitic move- 
ment grew in intensity. From 1881 it pursued its 
victorious march through Europe. The strength of 
the movement in eastern Europe was at first under- 
rated in the hope that it would give way before the 
advance of culture and education in those countries. 
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'This hope was doomed to failure; and when states 
like Germany, Austria, and France joined in it act- 
ively, with the more or less overt cooperation of 
the governments of the day, a reaction among Jews 
was bound to take place. Most of the latter, it is 
true, continued to hope that the phenomenon was 
but a passing one; but a small band in western 
Europe and in America sought its cause in sources 
that were deeper than a passing whim. They 
thought to find it in the impossibility felt by vari- 
ous peoples to assimilate the Jews and at the 
same time to allow them that measure of individual 
and collective freedom which the Jews considered 
necessary for the preservation of their individual 
character. In addition, they had witnessed the re- 


sults of the attempt made by many of their brethren . 


to meet fully the demands of the outside world. 
The consequence had been the almost complete con- 
version to Christianity of many of the leading fam- 
ilies in the Mendelssohn epoch, and the loosening of 
the bonds that held the Jews together, which meant, 
if continued, the absorption of the Jews in the gen- 
eral population and the disappearance of Judaism 
asa distinctive faith. To meet anti-Semitism the 
great Jewish communities, contenting themselves 
with an attempt to ward off the blows as they fell 
successively, offered in general a passive resistance, 
to which many noble-minded Christians contributed 
in the German and Austrian societies for repelling 
anti-Semitism (see VEREIN ZUR ABWEHR DES 
AwTI-SEMITISMUS) On the other hand, the small 
band referred to above took up a more positive atti- 
tude, and found the answer to militant anti-Semitism 
in a recurrence to what they considered the basis of 
Jewish life—the idea of the continued national exist- 
ence of the Jews as a people. This current among 
the Jews of modern Western culture combined with 
the two other currents, that of the national Jewish 
revival and that of the philanthropic colonization 
of Palestine, to form the modern Zionist movement. 
It was at this time that Theodor HERZL, brooding 
over the strong rise of anti-Semitism in his own 
Austrian home and in Paris, in which city he was 
then living, wrote his “Judenstaat.” According 
to his own statement, it was conceived and written 
during the last two months of his stay in Paris in 
the year 1895, as a private expression 


Herzl’s of his opinion, and to be shown only 
« Juden- to à small circle of his friends. One 
staat." of these friends, after reading the 


pamphlet, declared its author to be of 
unsound mind. Any active agitation or discussion 
of the principles laid down in the book was far 
from Herzl’s purpose. It was only in the spring 
of 1896 that the “Judenstaat” was published in 
Vienna. Translations of it were soon made into 
French, English, and Hebrew; and the original 
German has now (1905) gone through five editions 
(see also “Theodor Herzl’s Zionistische Schriften,” 
Berlin, 1905). The theories here laid down and the 
propositions made for their realization may be 
summed up in the following statement: ; 
Starting with the fact that anti-Semitism is a con- 
tinually growing menace both to the Jews and to 
the world at large and is ineradicable, that the Jews 
are a people that are not permitted to merge into 


the social life around them, that true assimilation is 

possible only by means of intermarriage, he comes. 
to the conclusion that it is necessary for the Jews, 

if they wish to preserve themselves, to have as their 

own some portion of the globe large enough for them 

to foregather therein and to build up a definite home. 

For the accomplishment of this object he suggests. 
the formation of a *Society of Jews," which shall 

take up the preliminary scientific and political work, 

and of à *Jewish Company " similar to the great. 
English and French trading companies, with a capi- 

tal of £50,000,000 and having its center in London. 

The company was to develop the work prepared by . 
the Society of Jews, and to organize the new com-. 
munity. Asa possible territory for such an ingath- 

ering Herzl suggested either Argentina or Palestine ;. 
the incoming was to be brought about not by in- 

filtration, but by organized immigration; and if 
Palestine was to be chosen, the sanctuaries of other- 
religious faiths were to be made extraterritorial. It. 
will be seen that the religious sanction, which had 

been the mainspring of the Orthodox Jewish hope: 
in the restoration, was entirely wanting. The prob- 

lem was attacked simply from its economic and 

political sides. In course of time, and as Herzl 
came into closer contact with his Jewish brethren 

than he had been before, he began to recognize the- 
value of the religious sanction, as far as a large sec- 

tion of the Jewish people was concerned, and to see- 
that the Jewish national consciousness was bound in-- 
dissolubly to Palestine. The absolute separation, 

however, of church and state remained one of the 

fundamental ideas of his project; the arrangements. 
between the Ottoman government and the Jews was. 
to be in the form of a charter granted to the latter 

upon a purely political and mercantile basis. 

It was largely through the instrumentality of 
Israel Zangwill that Herzl was induced to present. 
his project publicly to the Jewish world. He was. 
received by the Maccabans in London Nov. 24, 1895. 
In a preliminary letter to the “Jewish Chronicle” 
(London, Jan. 17, 1896) he laid down the principal. 

features of his plan; and on July 6, 

Herzl’s 1896, he was able to present the project 

Reception in person to the Maccabeans. Al-- 
in London. though his “Judenstaat” had been 

translated (by Sylvie d’Avigdor) into- 
English, and despite the publicity given to it by his. 
appearance in London, the Jewsin England, and even 
the old Chovevei Zion, refused to approve the new 
expression given to the old hope. Onthe Continent, 
however, such men as Max Nordau and Alexander- 
Marmorek in Paris, Dr. Max Bodenheimer in Cologne, 
Prof. M. Mandelstamm in Kiev, and a number of 
other intellectuals came to his support. 

However much Herzl had wished to remain in his 
purely literary career as feuilletonist, dramatist, and 
journalist, circumstances: proved too strong. He 
had touched the core of the Jewish question as. 
many of his brethren saw it, and reached the heart. 
of the Jewish people. The wave of enthusiasm 
gradually pushed him forward and bore him high 
upon its crest. The first to take up the “Juden- 
staat” as a realizable’ program was the Zion So-. 
ciety in Vienna. Several thousand names were- 
subscribed to an address sent out by Drs. M. T. 
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Schnirer and Oser Kokesch calling for the forma- 
tion of a “Society of Jews” to be founded in July, 
1896, in London; and a letter of adhesion to Herzl's 
principles was forwarded in the month of May to 
Herzl by the above-named as representing their so- 
ciety. According to Lucien Wolf (* Encyc. Brit.” 
s.v. “Zionism ") the Sultan of Turkey, having heard 
of Herzl’s publication, sent a private messenger, the 
Chevalier de Newlinsky, in May, 1896, with the offer 
of a charter of Palestine for the Jews if they would 
use their influence to stop the agitation consequent 
upon the Armenian massacres. The offer was re- 
fused. 

Herzl’s call for the First Zionist Congress, which 
was to have been held in Munich in 1898, brought 
the whole subject prominently and forcibly before 
the Jewish public. In some quarters it was sup- 
posed that the gathering was to deal with general 
Jewish questions, and not specifically with Zionism 
(Bambus, in “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” April 28, 1897)— 
a misconception which could not possibly be due to 
those who had issued the call. But misconceptions 
were apt to occur, since feeling ran high on the part 
of both those who favored and those who opposed the 
Zionist proposition. It may be said at the outset 
that the Jewish people did not answer to the call of 
Dr. Herz] as he and his followers had expected. 
Only in certain quarters did there gather around him 
Jews who had been in à measure prepared for his 
coming. "Those who had been affected by the Jew- 
ish national idea naturally looked to him as their 
standard-bearer. 'The Jewish masses, groaning un- 
der oppression in eastern Europe, saw in him their 
possible savior; and those of them who had escaped 
to western Europe and America were not slow to 
follow the lead of their brethren left behind. In 
addition to these a comparatively small number 
of intellectuals came to Herzl’s aid. Some were 
moved thereto either by the results of the aca- 
demic discussion of the questions involved, or by ¢ 
reawakened feeling of attachment to old scenes and 
thoughts from which they had become estranged. 
Others in their own persons or in their immediate 
surroundings had felt the sting of anti-Semitism; 
while a large number were attracted to the new 
movement from a feeling of benevolent compas- 
sion for the sufferings of their more unfortunate 
brethren. 

Opposition to Zionism arose from many quarters; 
and even as the movement embraced within its fold 
Jews of various religious convictions, so did the op- 
position emanate from different points of the horizon. 
Orthodox Judaism in Europe at first held severely 
aloof, believing that because some of tlie leaders were 
non-observantsof Jewish ceremonial, the whole move- 
mentsetratheraway from than toward positive Juda- 

ism. It wassupposed to be forcing the 
Opposition. hand of Providence and to be contrary 

to the positive teachings of Orthodox 
Judaism in regard to the coming of the Messiah and 
the providential work of God in bringing about the 
restoration. In Russia the extreme Orthodox syna- 
gogue, not content with a simple protest, organized 
an active opposition which had for its center the Pol- 
tava rabbi Akiba Rabinowitz and the magazine “ Ha- 
Peles” in Wilna. A library opened there by the 


Zionists on April 14, 1902, had to be closed fora time, 
In common parlance this opposition was spoken of 
as the * Black Cabinet" (Lishkah ha-Shehorah). 

A more theological aspect was given to the oppo- 
sition by some of the European rabbis. Dr. Güde- 
mann, chief rabbi of Vienna, in his * National-J uden- 
thum ? (Leipsic and Vienna, 1897) says that Israel has 
been since the Dispersion a purely religious commu- 
nity, a leader of peoples; that its historical task has 
consisted in opposing the idea of nationalism; and 
that if Judaism should reawaken in all its adherents 


the endeavor again to become a nation, it would be 


committing suicide. According to Güdemann, the 
vocation of Israel lies in the spiritual impress that it 
has been able to put upon humanity and in its en- 
deavor to further the Messianic time which shall 
conciliate nations to one another. He holds that 
Judaism has acclimatized itself every where; that 
Zion is only a symbol of its own and mankind's 
future; that in this sense the word is used in the 
prayer-book of the Synagogue, and that true Zion- 
ism can not be separated from the future of hu- 
manity. In a similar spirit K. Kohler formulates 
his opposition to Zionism. He does not call himself 
an anti-Zionist; but believes that in a positive way 
Judaism has another future before it. For him 
Judaism is a religious truth entrusted to a nation 
destined to interlink all nations and sects, classes 
and races of men; its duty is to be a cosmo- 
politan factor of humanity, basing itsclf upon the 
Biblical passage, " Ye shall be unto Me a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation." “The mission of the 
Jew is not only spiritual or religious in character; 
it is social and intellectual as well, and the true 
Zionism demands of the Jews to be martyrs in the 
cause of truth and justice and peace until the Lord 
is one and the world one.” He repudiates the idea 
that Judea is the home of the Jew—an idea which 
* unhomes" the Jew all over the wide earth—and 
holdsthe entire propaganda a Utopian dream because 
even if Turkey were willing, none of the great powers 
of Christendom would concede the Holy Land to the 
Jew; that the high temperature of Palestine would 
no longer afford him a congenial and healthful soil ; 
tliat Palestine has poor prospects of ever becoming 
a leading state and of attracting Jewish capital; that 
the incongruous elements of which a Jewish state 
would be composed would militate against a har- 
monious blending into one great commonwealth; 
and that so petty a commonwealth would be unable 


to cope successfully with the hostile forces arrayed 


against it. However, he looks with favor upon the 
colonization of Palestine by the Jews, and sees the 
“possibility of Zionism leading to a united Judaism 
and a pan-Judean congress” (see “The Judieans,” 
pp. 68 e£ seg., New York, 1899). Claude Montefiore 
proclaimed himself a convinced and determined an- 
tagonist of the plan on the ground that Zionism is 
calculated to beget and foster anti-Semitic feelings, 
more especially when it is looked upon as a glorious 
ideal instead of a mournful necessity. The Jews, he 
thinks, are to fight the good fight, not to despair, but 
with self-purification and brave endurance to await 
the better time that civilization will shortly bring, 
when their fellow citizens will claim them as their 
own (2b. pp. 86 et seq.). 
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Strong denunciations of Zionism were heard, espe- 
cially in Germany. The appearance of the party 
organ “Die Welt” was declared to be a misfortune 
(*Allg. Zeit. des Jud." June 11, 1897); G. Kar- 
peles maintaining even that Judaism was no relig- 
jon, but a “sittliche Weltanschauung und geschicht- 
liche Thatsache” (* Die Welt,” 1905, No. viii) In 
the name of the Association of Jewish Rabbis of Ger- 
many, S. Maybaum (Berlin) and H. Vogelstein 
(Stettin) issued a protest against the Zionists, who 
were declared to be “ fanatics from Russia and youth- 
ful, hot-headed students." In a. preliminary com- 
munication the protesters laid down the following 
principles: that the Jews are nothing more than a 
religious body, and those in Germany national Ger- 


mans, though as such faithful to the divine religion - 


of Sinai. They demanded a united protest of all the 
German congregations against political Zionism; 
anti-agitation to counteract that of the Zionists; and 
a public declaration of all societies composed of 


rabbis and teachers against the movement. Dr. 


Leimdórfer (Hamburg) associated himself with this 
protest (db. June 11 and July 2,1897). In Hanover 
the advocate Dr. Meyer proposed in addition an 
anti-Zionist meeting in Berlin at which the Jews 
should proclaim their German patriotic sentiments 
and in this way disarm the Zionists (¢b.). No such 
action, however, seems to have been taken; though, 
in England, several rabbis were inhibited by the 
chief rabbi from preaching on Zionism, and the ha- 
ham M. Gaster was prevented by the Mahamad of the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregation from touching 
on the subject in his official capacity (1899). The 

| formal protest appeared in the “ All- 

Protest gemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,” 
of German July 16, 1897, signed by the Board of 

Rabbis. Ministers. It states, first, that the at- 

tempts of the Zionists to found a Jew- 
ish national state in Palestine are contrary to the 
Messianic promises of Judaism as laid down in Holy 
Writ and in the later religious authorities; secondly, 
that Judaism demands of its adherents to serve the 
state in which they live and in every way to further 
its national interests; thirdly, that no opposition 
thereto can be seen in the noble plan to colonize Pales- 
tine with Jewish agriculturists, because that plan 
has no connection with the founding of a national 
state. In the same spirit the Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, which met at Richmond, Va., on Dec. 31, 
1898, declared itself as opposed to the whole Zionist 
movement on the ground (as one of the members 
stated) * that America was the Jews' Jerusalem and 
Washington their Zion." 

A like uncompromising attitude against Zionism 
has been taken in England by Lucien Wolf. Start- 
ing with a bias not indistinctly favorable to the plan 
as formulated by Herzl, he has come to hold not only 
the impracticability of the scheme, but the untena- 
bleness of its premises. He believes that the Jews 
‘are of Aryan origin and that they are not anthropo- 
logically a separate race (a view held also by Solo- 
mon Reinach; see “R. E. J.” xlvii. 1), and that at 
a later time only a centrietal anthropological 
movement set in; that there is peril in Zionism, in 
that it is the natural and abiding ally of anti-Semi- 
tism and its most powerful justification; that it is 
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an attempt to turn back the course of modern Jew- 
ish history; that it is “an ignorant and narrow. 
minded view of a great problem—ignorant because 
it takes no account of the decisive element of prog- 
ress in history: and narrow-minded because it con- 
founds a political memory with a religious ideal." 
As a means of alleviating Jewish distress in eastern 
Europe, Wolf considers it inadequate and in a certain 
sense unnecessary. The chances of emancipation in 
Russia he holds to be by no means desperate; and the 
Rumanian Jewish question he thinks is greatly im- 
proved and *a manageable one.” The mission of the 

Jew is the Mendelssohnian one: to 


Lucien show an example to the nations, to take 
Wolf and its stand on lofty toleration and real 
Laurie universalism, and “its highest tradi- 
Magnus. tional ideal is undoubtedly national, 


but it is not the nation of a kept prin- : 
cipality but the holy nation of a kingdom of priests " 
(“The Zionist Peril,” in “J. Q. R.” xvii. 1-20). 
From the point of view of its effect upon the 
status of Jews in western Europe and America, 
Zionism has been strongly criticized by Laurie Mag- 
nus. This criticism may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing extract: 


' 4 flight which is no flight, an abandonment, and an evacua- 
tion—this is the modern rendering of the Messianic hope: in- 
stead of Gentiles coming to the light, Dr. Herzl offers the petty 
picture of Jews content, like foreign visitors, with a ‘favorable 
welcome and treatment.’ We have called this a travesty of 
Judaism. Butit is more than satire—it is treason. Dr. Herzl 
and those who think with him are traitors to the history of the 
Jews, which they misread and misinterpret. They are them- 
selves part authors of the anti-Semitism which they profess to 
slay. For how can the European countries which the Jews pro- 
pose to ‘abandon’ justify their retention of the Jews? And 
why should civil equality have been won by the strenuous exer- 
tion of the Jews, if the Jews themselves be the first to ' evacu- 
ate’ their position, and to claim the bare courtesy of ‘foreign 
visitors’ ?” (" Aspects of the Jewish Question,” p. 18, London, 
1902). 


This is also practically the position taken by Prof. 
Ludwig Geiger, the leader of the liberal Jews in 
Berlin, though with more special reference to the 
particular country in which he lives. He says: 


* Zionism is as dangerous to the German spirit !* Dentseh- 
thum "] as are social democracy and ultramontanism. Ii has 
something of each: of the one its radicalism, of the other its 
ultramontanism [‘Jenseitige ”], the desire for a fatherland other 
than that belonging to it by language and culture... . Zionism 
may be able to raise its army up to hundreds of thousands, if no 
hindrance is piaced in its way. Just as we are warned against 
ultramontane works on history and Social-Democratic teachings, 
so must we be warned against Zionistic sophisms {**Afterweis- 
heit?]. The German Jew who has a voice in German literature 
must. as he has been accustomed to for the last century and a 
half, look upon Germany alone as his fatherland, upon the Ger- 
man language as his mother tongue; and the future of that 
nation must remain the only one upon which he bases his hopes. 
Any desire to form together with his coreligionists a people out- 
side of Germany is. not to speak of its impracticability, down- 
right thanklessness toward the nation in whose midst he lives 
—a chimera: for the German Jew is a German in his national 
peculiarities. and Zion is for him the land only of the past, Dot 
of the future." 


No opponent of Zionism has dared to say what 
Geiger adds: 


" The withdrawal of citizen's rights appears to be the neces- 
sary consequence of German legislation against Zionism, the 
only answer that the German national conscience ean give” 
(see “Stimmen der Wahrheit," pp. 165 et seq., Berlin, 1905). 
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While criticisms such as these touched upon the 
basal principles of Zionism, other criticisms dealt in 
charges which are evidence of the 
Minor strong feeling raised on all sides in 
Objections. Jewry by the successive progress of 
the Zionist movement. "The * Univers 

Israélite " summed up the matter in saying: 


" The long and short of it is, Zionists and anti-Semites are one 
and ihe same." The " Reform Advocate " of Chicago spoke of 
the " Anti-Semites, his [Herzl's] friends” (March 12, 1808). A 
abbi in Marburg classed Zionism as “ Messiassehwiirmerei " ; 
and the traveler Edward Glaser believed that Zionism was put 
forward by the British government in order to break up ‘Turkey 
and form a buffer state. The hakam bashi in Constantinople 
posted a notice in the synagogue putting the Hebrew paper 
" Ha-Zetirah " under the ban ; and Dr. Bloch, editor of the Vienna 
** Wochenschrift," first endeavored to procure a subvention from 
the Zionists, offering to give up eight pages of his newspaper to 
the cause, if ** Die Welt" ceased to appear (* Die Welt," iin No. 
48); failing which, he became a most determined opponent. S. 
Bernfeld's ** Am Ende des Jahrhunderts" (1899) has a bare 
mention of Zionism and the congresses; while that portion of 
the year’s review by Martin Philippsohn in the " Jahrbuch für 
Jüdische Geschichte," 1898, mentioning the Basel Congress of 
1897, was stricken out by the editor, G. Karpeles. When the 
"Trust" was founded, the report was spread that each of the di- 
rectors was to have a bonus of 100,000 marks for passing the stat- 
utes, and that the sole object of the corporation was to combat 
Orthodoxy. The London “ Financial News " (April 28, 1899, p. 
872) spoke of the “ harebrained and irresponsible proinoters of 
the ridiculous Trust." 


In the United States, too, the opposition grew 
apace. 

The “Reform Advocate" in Chicago suggested editorially 
that the real object of Herzl and Nordau was to possess them- 
selves of the savings of their poorer brethren. Isaac M. Wise, 
president of the Hebrew Union College, thought that the Zion- 
ists were ** traitors, hypocrites. or fantastic fools whose thoughts, 
sentiments. and actions are in constant contradiction to one an- 
other"  (" Hebrew Union College Journal," Dec., 1899, p. 41): 
while Rabbi Samneld wrote in the ** Jewish Spectator " that * Zi- 
onism is an abnormal eruption of perverted sentiment." Prof, 
Louis Grossman held that the * Zionistic agitation contradicts 
everything that is typical of Jews and Judaism," and that the 
" Zionistic movement is a mark of ingenuity, and does not come 
out of the heart of Judaism, either ancient or contemporary "' 
( Hebrew Union College Journal," Dec., 1899, p. 72). 


On the other hand, the attitude of the Christian 
world toward Zionism has been in nearly every case 
one of cordial attention; in some quarters, even one 

ofaetive furtherance. While those of 

Christian the more important daily papers that 
Attitude. werein Jewish hands either accorded 
the movement scanty attention or 

were absolutely silent (the Vienna * Neue Freie 
Presse," of which Herzl was feuilleton editor, never 
mentioned the word “Zionism” as long as Herzl 
lived), the other great dailies of the world frecly 
opened their columns to news of the movemernt, as 
did also the great monthlies and quarterlies in Eng- 
land and the United States (e.g., * Contemporary 
Review,” “Nineteenth Century,” “Forum,” “ Fort- 
nightly Review," * North American Review,” *In- 
ternational Review,” and *Century?). In Oct., 
1897, the London * Daily Chronicle” and the “Pall 
Mall Gazette" publicly accepted the Zionist pro- 
gram and advocated the calling of a general Euro- 
pean Congress. Many Christians, it is true, were 
led to such a course by religious hopes of a Mes- 
sianic return of the Jews to Palestine and their 
possible conversion there; although the German 
“Allgemeine Missions Conferenz” declared that 


“Zionism will not hasten the conversion of Israel, 
but rather delay it” (“ Nathaniel,” 1901). Others, 
however, had a sincere desire to advance this at- 
tempt at Jewish self-help. 

In addition to those mentioned above who had 
been actively engaged in one project or another, 
there area large number who by their voice and oth- 
erwise have encouraged Zionism. As early as 1885 
Prof. K. Furrer of Zurich University spurred on the 
Russian Jewish students to work for the colonization 
of Palestine by the Jews; and in 1904 Secretary John 


Hay of the United States deciared in an interview that 


Zionism was in his opinion quite consistent with 
American patriotism. The Grand Duke of Baden on 
Aug. 4, 1899, uttered these words to Dr. A. Berliner: 
“The movement is an important one and deserves vig- 
orous assistance,” The Preraphaelite painter Hol- 
man Hunt was one of the first to greet Herzl’s pro- 
posal in London (1896) with friendly assistance. He 
has done the same (1905) to Israel Zangwill and the 
Territorialists. The Rev. W. H. Hechler of Vienna 
has been a constant attendant at the congresses, and 
has been of actual assistance in other directions. 
Prof. F. Heman of Basel, the author of “Das Auf- 
wachen der Jüdischen Nation " (Basel, 1899), also do- 
serves mention, as he sees in Zionism a conciliatory 
force, bringing Jews and Christians nearer to each 
other. Among those who have publicly pronounced 
themselves in favor of Zionism may be mentioned 
Leon Bourgois, the Rumanian premier Stourdza, 
Baron Maxim Manteuffel, Bertha von Suttner, Felix 
Dahn, Karl Peters, Prof. T. A. Masaryk, Bjórnst- 
jerne Bjérnsen, Rider Haggard, Hall Caine, Maxim 
Gorki, and Prof. Thomas Davidson. The philoso- 
pher Edward von Hartmann, however, is of opinion 
that Zionism plays into the hands of the anti-Sem- 
ites, and August Rohling in his “Auf nach Zion” 
(1901) did indeed give color to this idea; but the con- 
ference of political anti-Semites in Hamburg in the 
year 1899 declared it necessary to oppose the move- 
ment, as it awakened sympathy for the Jewsamong 
the Christian population. The theological faculty 
of the University of Geneva set as the subject for 
the prize essay of the year 1905 the theme “Le Si- 
onisme et Ses Aspirations Actuelles.” A collection of 
opinions has been published by Emil Kronberger, 
“Zionisten und Christen,” Leipsic, 1900, and by 
Hugo Hoppe, “Herrvorragende Nichtjuden über 
den Zionismus," Königsberg, 1904. 

Though the number of shekel-paying Zionists has 
increased largely year by year, the opposition 
sketched above has hardly diminished, except in the 
case of those whose spokesman has been Lucien 
Wolf (see below). `A large section of Orthodox 
Jewry still sees in Zionism or rather in its promoters 
a danger to established custom and time-honored 
rites, despite the fact thata specific resolution of the 
Second Basel Congress declared that Zionism would 
do nothing to militate against such customs and 
such rites. The Orthodox rabois at Grodno in 1908 
declared themselves opposed to the movement, as 
did a number of Hungarian rabbis in 1904. On the 
other hand, the Haside Ziyyon of Lodz is made up 
of Hasidim; and such men as Samuel Mohilewer, 
Chief Rabbi J. H. Dünner in Holland, the haham 
M. Gaster in England, and H. Pereira Mendes in 
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New York have joined the Zionist ranks. The stum- 
bling-block has been the “ Kultur-Frage," the ques- 
tion of the relation of Zionism to mod- 


The ern education and to the modern point 
€ Kultur- ofview. Theuseofthe word * Kultur” 
Frage." in this connection was unfortunate, 


as the east-European Jew had been 
led to regard this term as connoting certain distinct- 
ive and anti-religious tendencies of modern society. 
The doubt has remained, despite all attempts to clear 
up the difficulty by definition. The question was 
mooted at the First Basel Congress (on the proposi- 
tion of Birnbaum), but was really taken up at the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Congresses, at the last of 
which it was made part of the party’s program. 
The advocacy of physical and mental advancement 
upon modern lines, has provoked the opposition of 
a large body of Orthodox Jews, who otherwise 
might have joined the Zionist body, as the idea of 
the restoration still forms a part of their theolog- 
ical equipment. The Jews connected with Reform 
synagogues, and those outside any distinctively 
Jewish organization, in most cases still look upon 
Zionism as a reaction, not oaly from a theological 
point of view, but from the standpoint of general 
culture as well; and this last, despite the reiterated 
pronouncements made at various congresses. In his 
opening address at the First Congress Herzl said: 
“ We have no thought of giving up even one foot of 
the culture that we have acquired; on the contrary, 
we wish to broaden that culture,” and at the Third 
Congress he added, “ We desire to lift ourselves up 
to a higher moral plane, to open up new means of 
. communication between nations and prepare the 
way for social justice. Just as the poet weaves 
songs out of his own pain, so shall we prepare from 
out of our own suffering the advancement of man- 
kind in whose service we are.” In fact, a formal 
resolution was adopted at the Second Congress to this 
effect: “Zionism seeks not oniy the economic and 
political but also the spiritual rebirth of the Jewish 
people and must ever remain upon the stand of 
modern culture, whose achievements it highly 
values." 

To a still larger number of Jews, who might 
perhaps sympathize with Zionism, the seeming 
impracticability of carrying out the platform and 
the supposed insuperable difficulties in finding a 


home for the Jews in and around Palestine, coupled 


with the peculiar political circumstances which ren- 
der those countries the bone of contention among the 
European powers, stand in the way; though some 
of those who now stand aloof have shown a readi- 
ness to join the Zionist ranks ifanother, and to their 
eyes more practical, policy should be evolved—e.g., 
that connected with the offer of territory in East 
Africa (see below). 

In spite of all opposition Herzl continued the 
elaboration of the policy set forth in the “Juden- 
staat.” The first part of his program 
was the calling of a congress of such 
Jews and such Jewish organizations 
as sympathized with the new move- 
ment. This congress was to have been held in 
Munich; but the Kultusvorstand of the Munich 
Congregation memorialized the committee that had 


The Basel 
Congress. 


it in charge, asking them to change its venue. In 
face of this determined attitude on the part of the 
leaders of the community, the place of meeting was 
changed in July to Basel. At this congress there 
were 204 delegates. It is notable that the B’nai 
B’rith lodges in Rumania sent two delegates; while 
the English Chovevei Zion organizations were not 
represented, on the ground that the congress was 
“dangerous.” Additional difficulties attended the 
holding of this congress. Part vii. of the first vol- 
ume of * Die Welt? had been confiscated by the Aus- 
trian authorities. Most of the Jewish newspapers of 
Europe had been actively opposed to Zionism, while 
that part of the daily press which was in any way 
controlled by Jews pursued a consistent policy of 
silence. Among the delegates there were represent- 
atives of the various Jewish national bodies, though 
most of the members came in their private capacity. 
The great Jewish beneficiary organizations of Europe 
and America were entirely without representation ; 
and, with one or two exceptions, they kept them- 
selves entirely free from any connection with Zion- 
ism. However, a number of noted Christians, 
whose interest was either purely humanitarian or 
theological, testified by their attendance to the 
kindly interest which large sections of the non-Jew- 
ish world brought to the new movement. Among 
such were Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross So- 
ciety; the Rev. M. Mitchell; the Rev. Mr. Hechler, 
chaplain to the British embassy in Vienna; Baron 
Manteuffel; Col. Count Bentinck; and Dr. Johannes. 
Lipsius, the editor of “Der Christliche Orient.” 
This First Congress wasinthe main a manifestation ; 
though the organization of the movement was com- 
menced there and à number of propositions made 
which were carried out at a subsequent period; e.g., 
the promotion of the study of the Hebrew language 
and literature, in the discussion of which the plan 
for a proposed Jewish high school in Jaffa or Jeru- 
salem was brought forward; the formation of a 
general Hebrew school organization and a special 
literature commission (Chief Rabbi Ehrenpreis of 
Bulgaria); the formation of à Jewish national fund 
(Professor Shapira of Heidelberg) At this congress 
the Basel Program was drawn up, which states the 
object of Zionism to be “the establishing for the 
Jewish people a publicly and legally assured home 
in Palestine " (see Th. Herzl in the “Contemporary 
Review,” 1897, pp. 587-600; German translation, 
* Der Baseler Congress,” Vienna, 1997). 

Between the First and Second Congresses the Ac- 
tions Committee elected at the former busied itself 
with furthering the propaganda by means of a num- 
ber of pamphlets, such as the addresses of Herzl and 

Nordau at the First Congress; *Das 


Propa- | EndederJuden Noth,” by York-Stein- 
ganda er, in German, Hebrew, and Yiddish; 
After the Nordau’s “Ueber die Gegner des Zi- 
First onismus”; and a pamphlet setting 
Congress. forth the aims of Zionism, printed in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and French for use in 

the East. It furthered also the organization of the 


various groups that had sprung up; and it took the 
first measures for the founding of the Jewish Co- 
lonial Trust. A prefatory conference of the Actions 
Committee, together with some of the leaders from 
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various countries, was held in Vienna in April, 1898; 
and the Second Congress met in Basel Aug. 28-81 
of that year. The spread of the movement may be 
gaged by the number of Zionist societies and groups 
that had come into being since the First Congress: 


" EISIS " E dI 

Country. 2 = S Country, 2 S | 3 
Russia........... 850| 23|919 || France ......... Ou s | 3 
Austria.......... 176| 42/2181] Belgium ........|] 21|.. 2 
Hungary ........ 32 | 228 | 260 || Turkey......... Qu adt 
Rumania........ 100| 37;127|| Denmark....... Ll 1 
England......... 12] 14| 26]) Servia.......... li. 1 
Germany........ 25 25|| Greece......... Tp ss 1 
Italy cas bee cigs ceeien 12} 9} 21]|| Egypt.......... 2]..]| 2 
Bulgaria......... 15| 1| 16]|| The Transvaal..| 6| .. 6 
Switzerland ..... 6 6 ||Ameriea........ 50 | 10 | 60 


* New York, 26; Chicago, 8. 


A Russian preliminary conference had been held 
in Warsaw at which about 140 delegates took part, 
anda second one was held at Basel, those attending 


being Orthodox rabbis, presided over by Haham M. : 


Gaster of London. More than forty telegrams of 
adhesion were received from Orthodox rabbis; and 
besides à number of crown rabbis of Russia, there 
were also present representatives of the Hasidim. 
A special colonization committee was appointed 
with a view to furthering colonization on the basis 
of the consent of the Turkish government; and an 
agreement was reached as to the formation of the 
Jewish Colonial Trust, a committee of nine being 
appointed for that purpose, with D. Wolfssohn 
of Cologne at the head. The founding of a general 
Hebrew-speaking nation was proposed by Chief 
Rabbi Ehrenpreis of Bulgaria; and the resolution 
on “Kultur,” proposed by Haham Gaster, to which 
reference has been made above, was accepted. 
The Third Congress likewise met in Basel, Aug. 
15-18, 1899. It washere that Herzl announced that 
his endeavors were centered upon re- 
The Third ceivinga charterfrom the sultan. The 
and Fourth report of the Actions Committee 


Con- showed that the number of societies in 
gresses. Russia (877) had increased by 80 per 
cent and in other countries by 25 per 

cent, The shekel-payers numbered more than 100,- 


000, which meant that probably a quarter of a million 
Jews were actively identified with the Zionist move- 
ment. All the Chovevei Zionists in Rumania had be- 
come members of the congress. A new scheme of or- 
ganization was submitted, which had forits object the 
building up of the inner structure of the movement. 
The “ Kultur” question was further discussed, in the 
attempt to make it clear that “ Kultur” in no way 
militated against Judaism in any form. The question 


of colonizaticn in Cyprus was brought up by Davis - 


Trietsch, who had held a preliminary conference to 
consider the proposal; but he was not allowed to 
proceed with the question in open congress, the great 
majority of the members being decidedly averse to 
even a consideration of the proposal. 

The Fourth Congress was transferred to London, 
where it met in Queen's Hall Aug. 18-16, 1900. 
The transfer was made with a view to influencing 
British public opinion still further, as in no ccuntry 
had the Zionist propaganda been received by the 


general public with morc understanding or with 
greater sympathy. Duringthe yearthat had elapsed 
the Russian societies had increased to 1,084, those of 
England to 838, and those of the United States to 
135; while in a small country like Bulgaria there 
were no less than 42 such societies, 

The hopes of the Zionist body in regard to Pales- 
tine and the good intentions of the sovereign power 
there were somewhat dampened by the instructions 
sent by the Porte in Nov., 1900, making it impossi- 
ble for Jewish visitors to Palestine to remain there 
for a period longer than three months. "The Italian 
government immediately protested that it made no 
difference between its Jewish and its Christian sub- 
jects; and the matter having been brought to the 
attention of Secretary Hay, the American ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople was on Feb. 28, 1901, in- 
structed to make a similar protest in the name of 
the United States government, This action by the 
Porte, which was merely the revival of a regulation 
that had been issued about fifteen or twenty years 
previously, was in many quarters said to have been 
due to the renewed Zionist activity ; but on May 17, 
1901, the sultan himself received Herz] in audience, 
the latter being accompanied by two other mem- 

bers of the Actions Committee, Da- 

HerzPs vid Wolfssohn and Oscar Marmorck. 

Interview  Herzl was received on two further 
with occasions; and upon leaving, the sul- 
the Sultan. tanconferred upon him the grand cor- 
don of the Order of the Mejidie. From 
Constantinople Herzl went to London, where on 
June 11, 1901, he was again received by the Macca- 
beeans, on which occasion he spoke with much confi- 
dence of the success of his mission to the sultan and 
asked the Jewish people for £1,500,000 in addition 
to the money in the bank for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the charter. But the Jewish people kept silent; 
and the negotiations which had proceeded so far 
were for the moment in abeyance. 

The Fifth Congress was held at Basel in 1901, this 
time during the winter, Dec. 26-80. The new or- 
ganization statutes were here finally accepted. They 
called for a meeting of the congress once every two 
years; and in the interval between the congresses a 
meeting of the Larger Actions Committee and the 
leaders in the various countries was to be held. It 
was also decided that a new territorial organization 
could be founded in any land if 5,000 shekel-payers 
demanded the same. All arrangements for opening 
the bank had been made; resolutions were passed to 
give a subvention to the National Library in Jerusa- 
lem, and as to the necessity of a Hebrew encyclopo- 
dia and the founding of a statistical bureau. A se- 
vere criticism of the Baron de Hirsch Trust was made 
by I. Zang will, but his motion wasnot put before the 
congress. There was again along “Kultur” debate, 
which ended in the following pronouncement: “The 

congress declares spiritual amelioration 


Zangwill ["kulturelle Hebung "], Z.e., the edu- 
atthe cation of the Jewish people along na- 
Fourth tional lines, to be one of the chief ele- 
Congress. ments of the Zionist program, and lays 


it as a duty upon every Zionist to 
work toward thatend." During this congress thirty- 
seven delegates, comprising the Democratic Fraction, 
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headed by Berthold Feiwel, being dissatisfied with 
the ruling of the president, left the congress ina body, 
but retur ned after the demonstration ha been made. 

On July 10, 1902, Herzl appeared before the Itoyal 
Immigration Commission, sitting in London,to deter- 
mine what measures, if any, should be taken to pre- 
vent the large influx of a foreign proletariat into 
England. Herzl’s plea was for a regulation of im- 
migration, as far as 
the Jews were con- 
cerned, rather at its 
source in eastern 
Europe than at its 
outlet in western Eu- 
rope and America. 
In the summer of the 
same year a deputa- 
tion of the German 
Zionist body was re- 
ceived in audience 
at Carlsruhe by the 
Grand Duke of Ba- 
den, who has on sev- 
eral occasions testified 
to his deep interest 
in the movement. 

In the autumn of 
1898 and after pre- 
liminary audiences in 
Potsdam and Con- 
stantinople, Emperor 
William II. of Ger- 
many publicly re- 
ceived a Zionist depu- 
tation in Palestine. 
The delegation con- 
sisted of Dr, Theodor 


Herzl, Dr. M. T. 
Schnirer, D. Wolfs- 


sohn, Dr. M. Boden- 
heimer, and Engineer 


ur d i) ^ Fi al ied | f 
E "n i f 


shown in the publie manner in which it dealt with 
the problem and in its opposition to any form of 
small colonization which meant the smuggling in of 
Jews to Palestine against the wishes of thesovereign 
power, as well as the value to Turkey of an indus- 
trious, law-abiding, and progressive element in the 
country. The concessions on the part of the sultan 
were to be in the form of a charter, the Turkish 
government  afford- 
ing the Jews a large 
amount of municipal 
self-government, the 
Jews on their part 
paying a certain sum 
upon the delivery of 
the concession and a 
yearly tribute after 
that. Thestatus was 
to be similar to that 
of the Island of Sa- 
mos, which, on ac- 
count of the part it 
had taken in the lib- 
eration of Greece in 
1821, was accorded 
on Dee. 11, 1832, 
through the inter- 
vention of England, 
France, and Russia, 
a Christian autono- 
mous prince, having 
his own army, flag, 
and congress, and 

| paying to the sultan 
wi d qut a yearly tribute of 
pum HR 300,000 piasters (W. 
Miller, in * The 
Speaker,” 1898, p. 
579). Though upon 
several occasions 
Herzl believed him- 
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Seidener, president of « a : i i self near to the reali- 
the Zionist groups in A A | zation of his policy, 
Germany ; aud, after ne Bilas TRUM ; ae es it failed because of, 
an introductor y AN ii M d s N ol AN i At aN an N the lack of monetary 
greeting on Oct. 28 at d Qu Rm. m AW f \ huh bn NA support from the. 
the Colony Mikweh bh NN i QM SENSN l m NG eel Jews. At a later pe- 
Yisrael near Jaffa, it Sia NS. REM NON p DT iN n riod the sultan pro- 
wasreceived on Nov. Shen ARD E D VIR, Un posed a scattered col- 

D S NC v onization of the Jews 


9 in the imperial tent 
in Jerusalem, State M 
Secretary von Bülow . 
being present. Inan- 
swer to the address 
presented, the  em- 
peror said that “all such endeavors, as aiming at 
the promotion of Palestinian agriculture to the 
weal of the Turkish empire, and having due re- 
spect to the sovereignty of the sultan, might be 
sure of his good-will and interest." | 

Both at this time aud subsequently Herzl had 
interviews with the sultan. Eis original program 
meant an understanding with that rulerupon the 
basis of a regulation of the Turkish finances (* Die 
Welt,” i., No.1). He tried also to impress upon the 
sultan the perfect loyalty of the Zionist body, as 
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Interview Between William II. of Germany and Theodor Herzl 
Outside of Jerusalem, 1902. 
(From a photograph.) 


iu the Turkish em- 
pire, which Herzl 
was bound to refuse, 
as being incompat- 
| ible with the Basel 
Program and the needs of the Jewish national move- 
ment (*Protokoil" of the Sixth Zionist Congress, 
p. 6). 

In October of the same year (1898) negotiations 
wereopened with some members of the English gov- 
ernment for a land concession in the Sinai Penin- 
sula, "These negotiations were continued in Cairo by 
L.J. Greenberg with Lord Cromer and the Egyptian 
government. A commission, consisting of Engineer 
Kessler, Architect Marmorek, Captain Goldsmid, 
Engineer Stephens, Professor Laurant, Dr. 5. Soskin, 
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Dr. Hillel Joffe, and Mr. Humphreys, representing 
the Egyptian government, left Egypt at the be- 
ginning of 1908 to make an exhaustive study of the 
territory under consideration ; and it returned toward 
the end of March. The Egyptian government, 
although in part agreeing to the demands for a 
Jewish administration and extended municipal pow- 
ers in the proposed settlement at Al'Arish, felt it- 
self not warranted in agreeing to the concession 
on account of the lack of water, which would neces- 
sitate the use of a certain portion of the Nile. It 
may be added that the Jewish Colonization Associ- 
ation had shown itself not unwilling to lend its as- 
sistance, had the concession been granted (‘Die 
Welt," 1904, No. 1). 

Russia having furnished the greatest number of 

Zionists, the trend of sentiment in that country may 
briefly be indicated. At the Minsk 
Zionism in Congress held in Sept., 1902, 500 dele- 
Russia.  vatesattended, representing the Ortho- 
dox Party, the Democratic Fraction, 
a so-called Center Party, and the socialistic Bund. 
At this meeting the relation of orthodoxy to radical- 
ism, the“ Kultur” question, and especially coloniza- 
tion in Palestine were discussed. The congress was 
not indisposed to unite with non-Zionist coloniza- 
tion societies for the immediate purchase of land in 
Palestine, thus making the first break in the rigidity 
of the Basel Platform. Resolutions were passed to the 
effect that all moneys belonging to the National 
Fund should be used only for the purchasing of land 
in Palestine, and that the paragraphs of the National 
Fund statutes should be so changed as to preclude 
the collection of capital to which restrictions were 
attached (see M. Nurock, “Der i. Allrussische 
Zionisten-Congress in Minsk," Riga, 1902). 

The year 19083 is memorable in the annals of Zion- 
ism. On June24, Von Plehve, the Russian minister 
of the interior, issued a secret circular to the gov- 
ernors, city prefects, and chiefs of police, putting a 
ban upon all Zionist meetings and forbidding all 
collections for Zionist purposes. The moneys belong- 
ing to the Trust and to the Jewish National Fund, 
aud the shekel collections were to be turned over to 
the Odessa society for assisting Jewish agriculturists 
in Palestine. The reason given for this action was 
the supposed impossibility of realizing the Zionist 
program except in the distant future; but the real 
motive was the fear that Jewish Socialists might 
make use of the Zionist platform forthe propagation 
of their theories (“ The Times,” London, Sept. 2and 
11) This, together with the distressing condition of 
the Jewsin generalin that country, induced Herzl to 
visit Russia early in Aug., 1908. He there had inter- 
views with Witte and Vou Plehve, and was joy- 
fully acclaimed by the Jewish prole- 
tariat of the cities through which he 
passed. The result of his interview 
with Von Plehve is given in a letter 
to Herz] dated Aug. 12, and published 
at the Sixth Zionist Congress. In it 
Von Plehve promises that if the Zionistic movement 
confines its agitation tothe creation of an independ- 
ent state in Palestine and to the organized emigra- 
tion from Russia of a certain number of Jewish in- 
habitants, the Russian government will give its 


Herzl’s 
Interview 
with Von 

Plehve. 


moral and material support to Zionist negotiations at 
Constantinople, and will facilitate the work of the 
emigration societies with certain moneys contrib- 
uted by the Jews of Russia (* Die Welt,” Aug. 25, 
1903). 

Ever since the negotiations in regard to Al ‘Arish, 
Herzl and his agents had kept in contact with the 
English government. The project to effect a Jew- 
ish colonization in the East-African Protectorate 
seems not.to have been an entire surprise. In the 
“Jewish Chronicle” of July, 1908, it was mooted 
by Robert T. Yates. It was, however, in no way 
sought by the Zionist leaders, but was spontaneously 
offered to Dr. Herzl by Joseph Chamberlain, after 
the latter’s visit to South Africa upon the close of 
the Boer war. In an official letter dated from the 
Foreign Office, Aug. 14, 1908, Clement Hill wrote 
to L. J. Greenberg in regard to “the form of an agree- 
ment which Dr. Herzl proposes should be entered into 
between His Majesty’s government and the Jewish 
Colonial Trust, Ltd., for the estaLiishment of a Jew- 
ish settlement in East Africa.” Hill was directed by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne to say: 

"'lhat he has studied the question with the interest which 
His Majesty's government must always take in any well consid- 


ered seheine for the amelioration of the position of the Jewish 
. If a site can be found which the Trust and His Maj- 


race.. 
esty’s Commissioner consider suitable and 
The East- which commends itself to his government, 
African Lord Lansdowne will be prepared to entertain 


Project and favorably proposals for the establishment of 
the Sixth a Jewish colony or settlement on conditions 
Congress. which will enable the members to observe 

their national customs . . . the details of the 
scheme comprising as its main features the grant of a consider- 
able area of land, the appointment of a Jewish official as the 
chief of the local administration, and permission to the colony 
to have a free hand in regard to municipal legislatiou as to the 
management of religious and purely domestic matters, such 
local autonomy being conditional upon the right of His Maj- 
esty's government to exercise generat control." 


The Sixth Congress drew near without a shadow 
to presage the storms that were coming. It was 
held in Basel Aug. 28-28, 1908. It is true that on 
Aug. 22 a preliminary meeting was convened, in 
which the Government Party was severely criticized 
by Alfred Nossig, who pleaded for “ national educa- 
tion" as being more important and of more imme- 
diate necessity than the acquisition of territory ; but 
such criticism on the part of the opposition was ex- 
pected. Although the basis of representation had 
been raised to 200 shekel-payers, no less than 592 dele- 
gates and more than 2,000 spectators were present. 
The announcement by Herzl of his interview with 
Von Plehve created a sensation among the Russian 
delegates, especially among those of Socialistie pro- 
clivitities; while the offer made by the British gov- 
ernment was received with very varied feelings. In 
his address Herzl distinctly said: “East Africa is 
indeed not Zion and can never become it"; and 
in an eloquent oration Max Nordau spoke of such 
a possible settlement simply as a “ Nachtasyl.” The 
Democratic Fraction as a whole was against the propo- 
sition, as were the majority of the Russian delegates. 
Feeling ran very high, and at one time threatened 
even todisruptthe meeting. The proposition before 
the congress was that a commission should be sent 
out to examine the territory in East. Africa, and that 
before a final vote was taken on the merits of the 
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question a special congress should be called for that 
purpose. After several days of argument a vote 
was taken which showed 295 affirmative and 178 
negative, 90 withholding their votes entirely. This 
vote represented the view of the congress not 
as to the advisability of accepting the offer of the 
British government, “but merely as to the proper 
spirit in which so generous an offer ought to be re- 
ceived and upon the political necessities of the mo- 
ment. Nevertheless, it was taken to have a much 
wider meaning; and although a rider was attached 
to the resolution prohibiting the use of any shekel 
moneys or any property of the Trust for the purpose 
of the expedition, the Russian members of the Ac- 
tions Committee and a number of Russian delegates 
persisted in misunderstanding the purport of the 
vote and created a demonstration by publicly leaving 
the congress. 

The East-African proposal acted like a firebrand 
in the Zionist camp, It threatened to divide the 
party into two opposed halves, and meetings of pro- 

test and discussion were every where 


The East- held. The misunderstanding would 
African not down. On the one hand, some 

Com- groups in Rumania went so far as to 
mission. commence preparations to leave for 


East Africa; and a special warning 
had to be issued by the Actions Committee. On 
the other hand, the inhibition placed upon Zionist 
moneys for the purposes of the commission caused 
along delay in the formation and despatch of that 
body. InSept., 1908, the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation was asked to bear one-half of the expense 
of the commission; and it consented to do so on the 
understanding that any settlement made in Kast 
Africa should be only in the way of simple colo- 
nization, and should have no political character what- 
soever, This necessitated the withdrawal of the 
request, the greater part of the expense of the com- 
mission being at a later time borne by Christian 
friends of the movement. It was also noted that a 
strong opposition manifested itself in East Africa. 
Lord Delamere, the high commissioner, sent a cable 
protest (“ Times,” London, Aug, 28), which protest 
was endorsed by Lord Hindlip and Sir Harry H. 
Johnston (ib. Sept. 2); the latter, however, changed 
his position later on (“ Die Welt,” 1904, p. 42). Pop- 
ular feeling had been so roused among the Jews that 
on Dec. 19, 1908, a Russian student of unsound 
mind, Haim Selik Loubau, made an attempt upon 
the life of Max Nordau at the Zionist ball given in 
the Salle Charras in Paris. 

Simultaneously with the Sixth General Congress 
the first Jewish congress was held in Palestine. It 
was organized and Ied by Usishkin. Seventy del- 
egates and sixty teachers met in the colony Zikron 
Ya‘akob. It was intended to be a Basel congress in 
miniature. 

Anorganization was founded, to which all Jews in Palestine 
were to belong who were above eighteen years of age and who 
paid one frane a year. The delegates were to meet once a 
year. chosen by groups of fifty, for which purpose Palestine was 
divided into six sections: 

1. Jerusalem, Hebron, Mozah, and Artuf. 

2. The colonies around Ramleh. 

9. Jaffa and Petah Tikwah. 


4. Nazareth, Tiberias, and the colonies in the neighborhood. 
5. Hudairiyah, Zikron Ya'akob, and Haifa. 


6. Safed and the Galilean colonies. ; 

There was to be an actions committee of twenty-three mem- 
bers and an extra-Palestinian committee containing represen- 
tatives of the Odessa body, the Jewish Colonization Association, 
the Alliance Israélite, the Esra, and Baron Edmond Rothschild. 
It is not known that the organization was perfected or that 
either it or its committees ever held further meetings. 


The Russian members of the Actions Committee 
when they returned home were not inactive. In 
Oct., 1903, most of them held a secret conference at 
Kharkof, at which they resolved to send a commit: 
tee to Vienna to demand of Herz] a written promise 
to relinquish the East-African project before the con- 
vening of the Seventh Congress, and in his capacity 
as a leader of the Zionists to engage in no further 
territorial projects. He was formally to promise 
also to take up the work in Palestine and the acqui- 
sition of land there and in Syria with the moneys of 
the National Fund. An organization of the Rus- 
sian Actions Committee was determined upon in 
order to give it greater weight in the Zionist delib- 


erations. If Herzl should refuse to give the prom- 
ises demanded, the Russians were to 
Rise of refrain from sending further contribu- 


Territorial- tions to Vienna and to commence an 
ism. active propaganda against the Govern- 
ment Party. It was this conference 

that invented the name * Territorialism." This un- 
doubted revolutionary action on the part of many 
members of the Larger Actions Committee living in 
Russia was received with an outburst of protests 
from Zionist organizations throughout the world, 
some of which came from St. Petersburg, Odessa, 
Warsaw, and Baku, The delegation of the Khar- 
kof Conference, consisting of A. A. Belkowsky, S. 
J. Rosenbaum, and W. J. Temkin, went to Vienna 


and meta session of the Larger Actions Committee on 


April 11, 1904. Everything was done to convince 
the Russian members not only of the illegality of the 
position they had taken, but also of the groundless- 
ness of their fears that either Herzl or the Actions 
Committee had swerved one iota from the Basel 
Platform; and the resolutions of the Kharkof Con- 
ference were allowed to pass without action. 

They were, however, to leave an indelible mark 
upon the Zionist movement as a whole. The oppo- 
sition to the proposed offer of the English govern- 
ment in many quarters turned into opposition 
against the president of the congress. He was bit- 
terly attacked, notably by Haham M. Gaster of 
London; and he felt deeply the exposed position in 
which he had been placed. For some time past the 
cares of the great Zionist movement had weighed too 
heavily upon him. At the Sixth Congress he had 
complained that his physical powers were unequal 
to the task, and that an affection of the heart made 
the great work more difficult than it otherwise 
would have been. Still he was unremitting in his 
labors. On Oct. 11, 1908, the King of Italy re- 
ceived Rabbi S. Margulies of Florence in the inter- 
ests of Zionism, and on Jan. 25 following Herzl had 

audience both of the king and of Tit- 

Death of toni, the Italian Minister of Foreign Af- 

Herzl. fairs. On this occasion he saw also the 
pope and Cardinal Merry del Val. On 

July 8, 1904, Herzl breathed his last, a martyr to the 
Jewish cause. There is no doubt that the discussions 
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&nd misrepresentations consequent upon the d 
African proposal aggravated the disease that wa 
slowly mastering his body. Perhaps the only Jew. 
ish statesman of modern times who had devoted him- 
self to the service of his people, he had done more 
than any single person or group of persons to give 
the cause diguity and standing. He had been able 
to unite upon a common ground factors of varying 
opinions and divergent interests. His fascinating 
personality and his. diplomatic tact had made hin 
the spokesman of his brethren. He had found the 
Jewish question a philanthropic and at best an agri- 
cultural one. He left it an economic and diplo- 
matic one. Whatever his merit as a German lit- 
terateur may have been (and this was testified to most 
bountifully at his death), as an uphoider of Jewish 
ideals and a liberator of his people from mental and 
moral serfdom he stands almost unique in Jewish 
annals. . 

. The death of Herzl naturally created consterna- 
tion within the Zionist body. He had united so 
much in his own persou that he took upon himself 
alone many of the burdens that others should 
have borne with him. The question of his succes- 
sor as chairman of the Actions Committee and as 
president of the congress naturally preoceupied all 
minds. On Aug. 16, 1904, a meeting of the Larger 
Actions Committee was called to take over the affairs 
of the organization, and on the 17th the annual con- 
ference was held. An additional commission to the 
Smaller Actions Committee was elected, consisting 
of Nordau, Wolfssohn, Katzenelensohn, Warburg, 
Tschlenow, Usishkin. Alexander Marmorek, Boden- 
heimer, and Greenberg, although no provision for 
such a commission was contained in the constitution. 
On Nov. 18, 1904, a Zionist deputation, consisting 
of N. Katzenelensohn, J. Jasinowsky, Tschlenow, 
and Belkowsky, had an interview with Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky, the new Russian Minister of the Interior; 
and on Dec. 4 and 5 Dr. N. Bodenheimer and others, 
representing the Actions Committee, attended a 
meeting in Frankfort-on-the-Main for the purpose 
of regulating the emigration of Jews from Russia. 
In Jan,, 1905, the Lari ger Actions Committee again 
sat in Vienna, and it was resolved to legalize the 
National Fund in London under the control of the 
Jewish Colonial Trust. 'The Russian Zionists mean- 
while commeuced to arm themselves for the strug- 
gle which it was foreseen would arise at the Seventh 
Congress. On Jan. 14, 1905, a conference of forty- 
Seven persons was held in Wilna, at which it was 
resolved that “as regards the view which con- 
siders it possible to realize the ultimate aim of 
Zionism in a country other than Palestine, it isagreed 
that such a view is opposed to both the historic ideal 
of Zionism and the Basel Platform.” 

The Ezst-African Commission of Inquiry which 
had beensentout on Dec. 25, 1902, after the committee 
of nine members appointed by the congress of that 
year had examined the project in Europe, was com- 
posed of Major A. St. H. Gibbons, Prof. Alfred Kaiser, 
and Engineer M. Wilbusch. The British govern- 
ment had proposed to leave the delimitation of the 
proposed Jewish settlement to the commission and 
to the authorities in British East Africa.  Herzl, 
however, preferred that the government should 


offer a definite territory, which it did after com- 
municating with the high commissioner. This 

territory is known as the Guas Nvishu 
Question of Plateau, covering "an area of about 
the Guas 6,000 square m les, bounded in the 


Ngishu` north by a line running parallel to 
Plateau. the equator, and the starting-point of 


Which is the Keremkie, a western 
tributary of the Kerio River, which flows into Lake 
Rudolf. In the west it is bounded by the line of 
the meridian, which is to be counted from the Kis- 
simchanga Mountain to the equator, and which ter- 
minates at the Maragolia Hills. In the south the 
boundary-line as far as ihe main slope of the so- 
called Rift Valley, the great East-African depres- 
sion, is formed by the equator, from which point 
the eastern boundary-line is drawn almost due 
north along the Elgeyo escarpment as far as the 
above-mentioned Keremkie River.” The report of 
the commission was presented to the Actions Com- 
mittee May 16, 1903, and has been printed as a 
Zionist Blue Book in English and German (London, 
1905). The opinions of the members of the commis- 
sion. were divided; but in general the territory 


offered was found to be insufficient for a large num- 
ber of Jewish settlers, and to be fit rather for grazing 


than for agriculture 
The Seventh Congress met in Basel on July 27, 
1905, the first anniversary of the funeral of Theo- 
dor Herzl. Over 800 delegates had been elected, of 
whom more than 600 attended. As had been antic- 
ipated, ae sessions were particularly: 


The exciting ; indeed, at times they became 
Seventh n. The various parties had 
Congress. previously made preparations, the 


Ziyyone Zionists having held a prelim- 
inary conference in Freiburg. Dr. Max Nordau was 
elected president. Perhaps the most interesting re- 
port presented to the congress was that of the Pal- 
estine Commission. It told of the publication of its 
organ “Altnewland,” of a geological expedition, of 
meteorological observation stations established, of 
the mission of Dr. S. Soskin to Palestine and Syri ia 
in the interests of the culture of cotton there, and of 
the lecture courses on colonization held at Köthen 
(March 37-April 8, 1905) in connection with the 
local technical institute. The real interest of 
the congress lay, however, in the vote that was to 
be taken on the report of the East-African Commis- 
sion. Several days were spent in its discussion, and 
on July 80 the special congress was held provided 
for in the resolution of the Sixth Congress. The 
conclusion was foregone. The Actions Committee 
had, upon receipt of the commission’s report, 
given its opinion that the proffered land was not 
sufficient in extent and resources for colonization on 
a large scale; and the Government Party, together 
with the Ziyyone Zionists and the Mizrahi faction, 
was known to be largely in the majority. Various 
resolutions dealing with the subject were offered; 
and the following com promise was finally pro- 
posed by Alexander Marmorek in the name of the 
Actions Committee: 

The Seventh Zionist Congress declares: The Zionist organi- 


zation stands firmly by the fundamental principle of the Basel 
Program, namely, *The establishment of a legally secured, 
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publicly recognized home for the Jewish people in Palestine,’ 
and it rejects, either as an end or as a means of colonizing, 
activity outside Palestine and its adjacent lands. The Congress 
resolves to thank the British government for its offer of a terri- 
tory in British East Africa, for the purpose of establishing there 
a Jewish settlement with autonomous rights. A commission 
having been sent out to examine the territory, and having re- 
ported thereon, the Congress resolves that the Zionist organiza- 
tion shall not engage itself further with the proposal. The Con- 
gress records with satisfaction the recognition accorded by the 
British government to the Zionist organization in its desire to 
bring about a solution of the Jewish problem, and expresses à 
sincere hope that it may be accorded the further good offices of 
the British government where available in any matter it may 
undertake in accordance with the Basel Program. The Sev- 
enth Zionist Congress recalls and emphasizes the fact that, ac- 
cording to article I. of the statutes of the Zionist organization, 
the Zionist organization includes those Jews who declare them- 
gelves to be in agreement with the Basel Program." 


In the final trial of strength on this motion the 
Territorialists abstained from voting, while Dr. 
Syrkin, in the name of twenty-eight delegates be- 
longing to the Poale Zion, presented a protest against 
the decision, and together with his party left the 
hall, refusing to take further part in the congress. 

The future work of the Zionist body in Palestine 
was also the subject of long discussion between the 
Government Party and the Ziyyone Zionists. A com- 
promise resolution was likewise effected in this 
regard, to wit: 


“The Seventh Zionist Congress resolves that, concurrently 
With political and diplomatic activity, and with the object of 
strengthening it, the systematic promotion of 


Proposed the aims of the movement in Palestine shall be 
Work in accomplished by the following methods: 1. 
Palestine. Exploration. 2. Promotion of agriculture, in- 


dustry, etc., on the most democratic principle 
possible. 3. Cultural and economic improvement and organiza- 
tion of Palestine Jews through the acquisition of new intellec- 
tual forces. 4. Acquisition of concessions. The Seventh Zionist 
Congress rejects every aimless, unsympathetic, and philan- 
thropic colonization on a small scale which does not conform to 
the first point in the Basel Program.” 
It was further voted that no land in Palestine 
was to be bought with the moneys of the National 
Fund until this could be done in a judicial way. 

It is dificult to estimate the number of Zionist 
societies at present (1905) in existence. ‘They run 
up into many thousands, and the work they do is 
of varying complexions according to the needs of 
Jews living under different conditions. Some are 
purely national Jewish gatherings, others are liter- 
ary, while others again are devoted to a develop- 
ment of social intercourse among their members. 
Many have libraries attached to their places of meet- 
ing, and do a certain amount of settlement work. 

' All have one object in view: to fos- 


Present ter the national Jewish sentiment, 
Condition and to band their members together in 
of the the further development of Jewish 


Movement. character. The payment of the shekel 

(95 cents) confers the right to vote for 
delegates to the congress. Yearly or half-yearly 
meetings are held by all the societies within a cer- 
tain district, and federations are gradually being 
formed in the various countries. The first such or- 
ganization was the FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
ZioNisTS, founded in 1898 for the purpose of gather- 
ing into one body the societies in and around. New 
York, but gradually including within its scope all 
the societies in the United States and the Philippine 
Islands. In1905this federation comprised 288 socie- 


ties, with eighty societies in a second organization, 
the Knights of Zion (Chicago), only loosely connected 
with the federation. The English’ Zionist Federa- 
tion, into which most of the older Chovevei Zion 
societies were merged after a conference held at 
Glerkenwell Town Hall, March 6, 1898, was founded 
in Feb., 1899, and to it were soon added the Cana- 
dian and South-African federations, the Societati 
Sion Istilor diu Rominia, the Zionistische Vereini- 
gung fiir Deutschland, the Niederlandsch Zionisten- 
bund, and the Dansk Zionistisk Forening. Russia 
is divided into thirteen “rayons,” each one of which 
is presided over by a member of the Larger Actions. 
Committee. 

The constitution of the whole Zionist organization 
is democratic in its very foundations. Full author- 
ity resides only in the congresses, in whose hands lie 
the direction of all Zionist affairs and the election of 


all officers. While Theodor Herz! was. 
Constitu- alive the chairman of the Smaller 
tion. Actions Committee was at the same 


time president of the congress. At 
the Seventh Congress the two offices were separated, 
and it was made impossible for a member of the 


Actions Committee to, be an executive officer of a 


congress. The congress has its own manual of pro- 


cedure, which has been modified from time to time. 
Representation at the congress is upon the basis of 
one delegate for every 200 shekel-paying. Zionists. 
Up to the Seventh Congress the president carried on 
the affairs of the organization with six other mem- 
bers living in the same city, who with him formed 
the Smaller Actions Committee. By the side of this 
there was a Larger Actions Committee, composed 
of the leaders of the various organizations in different 
countries, proposed by their own territorial organ- 
izations and elected by the congress. The number 
of members in this larger committee has continually 
grown; in 1898 it was 37, in 1900 it was 42, and in 
1905 it reached 53. In this last year the Larger 
Actions Committee was made the executive body of 
the congress, while the Smaller Actions Committee, 
consisting of David Wolfssohn, Professor Warburg, 
Jacobus Kann, Kohen-Bernstein, M. Usishkin, I. 
J. Greenberg, and Alexander Marmorek, was sim- 
ply a committee of the larger body. Wolfssolin is 
at present (1905) chairman of the Smaller Actions 
Committee, which has its seat in Cologne. The an- 
nual budgets of this committee from 1898 to the 
present time are given in the following table: 


Value in Value in 


Year. 


| 
Frances. | Year. Franes. 
————————— |————————— j| — I aa 
1898-1899. ....| 158.919 | 1902-1908 ....| 158,097 
1909-1900.....| 173,018 | 1903-1904 ...| 114.911 
1900-1901. ...| 146,631 | 1904-1905 .... 170.119 


The founding of the JEwrsm COLONIAL TRUST 
has been described elsewhere (JEW. 


Jewish Encyc. vii. 176). Its purposes are not 
Colonial financial but political. As a body 
Trust. with corporate rights, it is the practi- 


cal instrument of the Zionist organiza- 
tion. The original memorandum declared its pur- 
pose to be to work in Palestine, in Syria, or, when in 
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the opinion of the advisory council the interests of 
the Jewish people should demand it, in any other 
manner (than specified) and in any other part of the 
world. Fear was soon felt that this latitude was 
too great and opened the door to a possible misuse 
of thefunds. The bank’s activity was therefore cir- 
cumscribed. Atthe Third Congress (Aug. 17, 1899) 
the clause was changed so as to read “to promote, 
develop, work, and carry on colonization schemes 
in the Bast, by preference in Palestine and Syria; fur- 
ther, to promote, develop, and carry on industries and 
undertakings in Palestine, in Syria, or in any other 
part of the world." AttheSeventh Congress (Aug. 
1, 1905), under tbe intluence of the anti-territorial 
majority present, the action of the Trust was further 
circumscribed, aud the clause amended so as to read 
“in Palestine, Syria, any other part of Asiatic Tur- 
key, the Sinai Peninsula, and the Island of Cyprus”; 
but at the second special meeting called in London, 
Aug. 31, 1905, the proper voting power was not 
present and the necessary resolution could not be 
passed. "The shares of the Trust are largely held in 
very small numbers, the shareholders numbering in 
the neighborhood of 300,000. "Various means have 
been employed to make their purchase possible in 
this manner; e.g., the Joint Share Clubs which 
were founded in London in 1901. The funds in the 
Trust amounted in Dec., 1908, to £296,887, and 
in Dec., 1904, to £321,345. Dividends of 2 per cent 
in 1908 and 2} per cent in 1904 have been paid. In 
order to prosecute the work of the Trust in Pales- 
tine, and to give stability to Jewish interests there, 
it was proposed at the Fifth Congress to open up a 
branch at Jaffa. This was done in 1908, a new cor- 
poration, the Anglo-Palestine Company, being estab- 
lished, all the shares of which are held by the Jewish 
Colonial Trust. In Aug., 1904, a branch of the 
Anglo-Palestine Company was founded in Jeru- 
salem, which is to be followed by one in Haifa. 
The Anglo-Palestine Company paid in 1904 a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. The Jewish Colonial Trust has 
also joined in the foundation of the Paliistina 
Handels Gesellschaft (1908, 22,500 M.) and the 
Deutsch Levant Baumwoll Gesellschaft (1908, 25,- 
000 M.). At one time an attempt was made to ruin 
the Trust, the “Israelite” of Mayence (March 20, 
1902) and a correspondent in the “Jewish Chronicle ” 
of London (March 21, 1902) charging it with making 
false entries. The accusation was reproduced by Dr. 
Bloch in his“ Wochenschrift ” (Vienna)  The*Jew- 
ish Chronicle," upon receipt of better information, 
of its. own accord withdrew the charges; the other 
two journals were forced to do so by process of 
law (* Wochenschrift,” Feb. 10, 1903). In 1905 the 
Bezalel society was formed in Germany for the pur- 
pose of introducing a more artistic development into 
Palestinian industries. Together with the Anglo- 
Palestine Company and the Palästina Itandels Ge- 
sellschaft, many Jews not afliliated with Zionism 
have joined hands with them in this attempt to 
elevate Jewish workmanship in Palestine. Boris 
Schatz and E. M. Lilien have gone there in order to 
introduce a “ IXunstgewerbeschuloe.? 

Atthe First Congress, in 1897, the idea of a Jewish 
National Fund (Territorial Fund) was mooted by 
Prof. Herman Shapira. At the Fourth (1900) it was 


in possession of the Jewish Colonial Trust. 


accepted in principle. The purpose of the Fund is to 
produce a permanent capital which shall be the prop- 
erty of the Jewish people for the ex- 


Jewish clusive purpose of buying land in 
National Palestine. Itisnot to be touched until 
Fund. it reaches $1,000,000, half of which 


sumisalways toremain on hand. The 
statutes as laid down by the National Fund Com- 
mission were accepted by the Fifth Congress (1901); 
and in 1904 the Fund (“Keren Kayyemct”) was 
legally domiciledin London, its moneys being placed : 
The 
Fund is derived from the use of stamps placed on 
Zionist letters, invitations, and the like, from free-will 
offerings, and from payments made to inscribe per- 
sons and societies in the “Golden Book ” (“Sefer ha- 
Zahab”). Since June 1, 1902, these collections have 
produced a little over $205,000, The resolution to 
refrain from using the Fund until it has reached a 
certain point was violently opposed by the Ziyyone 
Zionists, and a resolution against the statute was 
adopted by the Minsk.Convention; but the Jews in 
Palestine themselves pleaded (1908) for the original 
form. 

In its intellectual and spiritual influence upon the 
Jewish people Zionism has specifically and in many 
various ways influenced Jewish life. Education has 
been one of the principal objects in view. Thus, 
in the district around Yelisavetgrad it has founded 
about forty-eight model hadarim; and it has estab- 
lished reading-rooms, evening courses, and the like. 
In 1903 Zionists founded a school in Temir Khan 
Shusain Daghestan, and the national school for girls 

(Bet ha-Sefer) in Jaffa receives an an- 
Education- nual subvention from the society. 
al Work. The same istrue of the Jewish Central 
Library (Abarbanel Library ; see JEW. 
Encyc, i. 27) founded by an ardent Zionist, Joseph 
Chazanowicz of Byelostok. A complete program for 
a Jewish university was elaborated by Buber and 
Weizman and published by the Jiidischer Verlag 
(Berlin, 1901). In Paris the Université Populaire 
Juive owes its existence to the Zionist societies there, 
headed by Alexander Marmorek; and the Jewish 
Toynbee halls in Vienna (opened Dec. 2, 1900), 
Briinn, Hamburg, Lemberg, Amsterdam, and Tar- 
nopol have had a similar origin. 

In attempting to estimate the effect of the Zionist 
upheaval it must not be forgotten that, though it 
tended to consolidate previous efforts in various di- 
rections, and to create new efforts along similar lines, 
the movement itself was merely the culminating 
point of & previous development. It brought to a 
head the Jewish Renaissance and provided a channel 
into which the various activities of this renaissance 
might flow and find a concerted expression. This is 
seen, for instance, in the student organizations in 
Austria and partly in Germany. 


Even before the rise of anti-Semitism in the former country, 
as early as 1882, Jewish students in Vienna, from Russia, Ga- 
licia, and Ruinania, had banded together for 


Jewish the purpose of conserving Jewish feeling and 
Students! of cherishing Jewish literature. Perez Smo- 
Societies.  lenskin gave this society its name, ‘ Kadi- 


mah,” which, meaning both ‘ Forward” 
and " Eastward,” indicated the direction of its activity. Pin- 
sker’s “ Autoemancipation " became its Bible, and its practical 
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interest was enlisted in the colonization of Palestine. Its frst 
announcement in Hebrew and German upon the blackboard of 
the university created consternation. It was strongly opposed 
by the great mass of Vicnna Jews, but in spite of this it contin- 
ned to further the physical and mental advance of its members. 
The ordinary " Burschenschaften,” * Corps," and " Landsman- 
schaften " gradually became "Judenrein," under strong pressure 
from without, even going so far as to declare the Jewish stu- 
dents unworthy of satisfaction by duel. The answer on the part 
of the Jewish students was the formation of further societies : 
in 1892 the " Unitas" for students coming from Moravia, and 
the "Ivria" for students from northern Moravia and Silesia 
(reorganized 1591); in 1895 the '' Libanonia," at flrst for veter- 
inary students, and later on for students at large; in 1897 the 
"Bar Kochba” for those coming from Galicia, in which He- 
brew courses of instruetion were established ; and in 1898the 
* Maceabaea ” for technical students, and the ** Bar Giora " for 
students from the south-Slavic countries. The ~“ Rede- und 
Lesehalle Jüdischer Hochschüler" and the '" Vereinigung der 
Zionistischen Finkenschaft an der Wiener Universitüt" are 
open to all comers. At other universities and high schools 
similar societies were founded, e.g., the ** Ferialverbindung- 
en": the "Emunah" in Bielitz, the " Astra” in Kanitz, 
the " Massada ” in Vienna, the “ Severitas" in Loschitz. To 
these must also be added the * Veritas " in Brünn, the ** Chari- 
tas" in Graz, the "Kolko Akademickie” in Kolomea, the 
“ Hasmonea " and ** Zephirah " in Czernowitz, the '* Bar Koch- 
ba" in Prague, the ** Przedsnt " (** Ha-Shahar ) in Cracow, the 
* Akademische Verbindung " in Yaroslaw, the ‘* Makkabaea ” in 
Breslau, the '* Hasmonae ” in Berlin, the *‘ Herzl” in Königs- 
berg, the '* Zionist Society " at Columbia University, New York, 
and the "Jüdische Studentenverbindung Zionah’’ at Giessen. 
At various times general meetings of delegates of these societies 
have been held, e.g., the '** Zionistischen Studententag " in Lem- 
berg on July 25, 1899, and the ** Studententag" in Vienna, June 
30, 1903, and in June, 1905. In general, see '* Ost und West," 
1901, p. 415; Albert M. Friedenberg, ''Zionist Studies," p. 23, 
New York, 1904. 

Along similar lines were founded a large number of '* Turn- 
vereine" (gymnastic societies). which had as their object the de- 
velopment of Jewish muscle and the strengthening of Jewish 
conscience in the rising generation. The movement in this 
direction commenced even before the First Zionist Congress, 


JEWISH GYMNASTIC SOCIETIES. 


Date of 


Foun- Place. Name of Society. 
dation. 

1804....| Constantinople. 

1898....| Berlin (Oct. 22).. ..... Bar Kochba. 
Philippopolis.......... Makabi. 

1899....] VIettii.sves vere Wiener Jüd. Turnverein. 
Big 2 duas epe cs Bialaer Jüd. Turnverein. 
Bucharest ............. Aurora. 

Sfl seene ees ES ...| Samson. 
1900....| Halberstadt ........... Turnklub Junger Jüd. Kauf- 
leute. 
Vienna... . eoe ern Zion. 
PrivitZ ..... eee e| JUG, Turnverein. 
Mührisch-Ostrau..... | Jü. Turnverein. 
1901....| Ungarisch-Hradisch ...| Moravia. 
OMÜ eo xk cre aie v Es Jüd. Turnklub, 
1902....| Rustehuk (Bulg.).....:| Makabi. 
Kustendil (Bulg.)......| Samson. 
T'PODDRU.. «zar ea Jüd. Turnklub. 
Cologne ............... Jüd. Turnverein. 
Hanmbufg... ios Jud. Turnerschaft. 
Mannheim............. Jüd. Turnverein. 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder .| Jung-Juda. 
Freiburg .............. Jüd. Turnverein. 
POSOB. vere ere ERA Neuen Posener Turnverein. 
Leipsic................ | Jüd. Turnverein. 
Munich.. iva Sve Ezra. 
Breslud. i. icee vues Jüd. Turn- und Sport-Verein. 


such a society having been founded in Constantinople in the year 
1894. It received a great moral support from the national spirit 
eugendered by the Zionist propaganda, and 

Gymnastic the outward impulse to the for mation of sueh 
Societies. separate societies was given by the exclusion 

of Jewish students from the ** Bundesgenossen- 

schaft ” of gymnasts in Austria and from the academic ** Turn- 
vereine" in Germany. It was in the latter country that these 
'" Jewish societies were most sharply attacked, notably by a Jew, 


Rathenau, and by the “Kölnische Zeitung." The governing body 
of the “Jüdische Turnerschaft" in Germany answered the 
attack (Sept. 2, 1903) in order to assure the public that there was 
nothing anti-German in their action. Whereupon the “ Köl- 
nische Zeitung " and the * Frankfurter Zeitung " changed ina 
measure their attitude; but the “ Allgemeine Zeitung des Juden- 
thums " hoped that such ** extravagances” could not be laid at 
the door of German Jews; while the “ Mittheilungen zur Ab- 
wehr des Anti-Semitismus " fought the movement tooth and nail, 
looking upon it only as a means of Zionistie propaganda. On tke 
other hand, such Jewish weeklies as the '* General Anzeiger ”’ of 
Berlin, the '* Israelitisches Familienblatt " of Hamburg, and the 
* Israelitisehes Gemeindeblatt"! reflected the sentiments of a 
part of the Jewish community by heartily welcoming the new 
movement. As the foregoing table will show, the work of 
the " Turnvereine ” has grown apace, and at the Third Basel 
Congress, in 1899, a public exhibition was given by societies from 
Berlin, Cologne, Freiburg, Mannheim, Mührisch-Ostrau, Pross- 
nitz, Ungarisch-Hradisch, and Vienna, and a second Jewish 
""lurnertag " was held in Berlin April 23 and 24, 1905. The 
"Bar Kochba" of Berlin has printed a collection of songs 
(" Vereins Liederbuch "), and since 1902 it has published the 
monthly ** Jüdische Turnzeitung." 


In addition there are societies (the dates of whose 
foundation are not known) at Hanover, Frankfort- 
on-the- Main (* Jung-Juda”), Brünn, Bern, Samokoff, 
Bazardjik, Dubnitza, Cracow, and Lemberg. 

In accord with the democratic basis of the Zionist 
organization, women have from the first been ad- 
mitted to a voice and a vote in the congress. This 
has occasioned the formation of a large number 
of women’s societies, which bear such names as 
* Benoth Zion ” (Jassy, Sofia, New York), “ Hadassa” 
(Vienna, Braila, New York), “Jehudith” (Briinn), 
“Moria” (Vienna), “Zion” (Lemberg), “Jiidisch 
Nationale Frauen Vereinigung” (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main). The work of these societies is of a literary, 
educational, and social character. 

The inspiration that Zionism has given to the fur- 
therance of modern Jewish Renaissance is seen in 
various directions. From its ranks have come most 
of those sturdy students, writers, poets, painters, 
and sculptors who have done so much to make 
the modern artistic development available for 
Jewish life (see Buber in the “ Protocol of the Fifth 
Congress,” pp. 151 et seg.). Not only has the culti- 
vation of the Hebrew language been foremost in 

their program, but especially the fur- 
Influence therance of art with a distinctive Jew- 
on Litera- ish bent. Ephraim Moses Lilien, Les- 
ture and ser Ury, Judah Epstein, and Herman 
Art. Struck have worked in line and color; 
Frederic Beer, Henryk Glitzenstein, 
Alfred Nossig, and Boris Schatz in marble and 
bronze. In 1901 Alfred Nossig, Davis Trietsch, 
Buber, Feiwel, and Lilien started the Jüdische 
Verlag in Berlin, which has attempted to substitute 
artistic book-making for the inelegant presswork of 
former times. Besides publishing a “ Jidischer Al- 
manach ” and the * Jüdische Statistik,” it has printed 
a number of highly artistic volumes dealing with 
modern Jewish literature and art. The Jüdischer 
Künstler Verlag Phoenix (1902) in Berlin owes its 
origin to the same circle, as does also the Jüdischer 
Künstler Aesthetik in Warsaw. 

One of the most potent factors of Zionist propa- 
ganda has been its press. Only a few of the older 
Jewish papers were inclined toward the new move- 
ment, e.g., * Ha-Meliz " and * Ha-Zefirah " in Russia, 
the “Jewish World” in England, the “Corriere 
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Israelitico ? in Italy, the “Jewish Exponent” in 
Philadelphia, and the “Jewish Comment” in Balti- 


more. The “Jewish Chronicle” of 
Zionistic London, though editorially unfavor- 
Press. able, has always given the widest 


publicity to Zionist news and to cor- 
respondence anent the movement. 


On the other band, the majority of Jewish weeklies have 
shown themselves more or less violently inimical, especially the 
** Voskhod ” in St. Petersburg, the ** Allgemeine Zeitung des Ju- 
denthums ” in Berlin, ** Bloch’s Wochenschrift*’ in Vienna, and 
“The American Israelite” in Cincinnati. It therefore became 
necessary for the society to create a press of its own. In 1898 
Theodor Herzl founded * Die Welt," which he carried on at his 
own expense until the Fifth Basel Congress officially accepted 
it as the organ of the party. Simultaneously there grew up a 


great number of Zionist periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Judzeo- 


Spanish, German, French, English, Italian, Russian, Rumanian, 
Bulgarian, Arabie, ete. Many of these are official publications 
of Zionist Territorial and other organizations, €.g., the ** Mac- 
eabsan," of the Federation of American Zionists: ‘* L'Echo 
Sioniste,” of the French Federation; ` Israelitische Rundschau ?^ 
(Berlin), of the German Zionist Union; "Israel's Messenger," 
of the Shanghai Zionists. Of the others only a few can be 
mentioned: “Der Jüdische Arbeiter" (Vienna): "Jüdisehe 
Zukunft" (London); "Zionistische Monatshefte” (Geneva): 
** Jiidische Post" (Pittsburg); '" Ha-Mizpah " (Cracow); ‘* Ha- 
Shahar’? (Sofia); '"Ha-Shiloah" (Berlin); '"Degel Mahaneh 
Yehudah” (Jassy); "Buduschnost" (St. Petersburg); *'El 
Dia" (Philippopolis); "Idea Sionista" (Ferrara); ‘* El-Mis- 
rayim ” (Cairo). "Ost und West" (Jüdischer Verlag, Berlin) 
is the first attempt at an artistic Jewish journal; and in the 
'" Schlemiel " the Jew—perhaps for the first time—refuses to take 
himself seriously. " Unsere Hoffnung " (Vienna) is a Zionist 
juvenile publieation. 


The extent to which the Zionist idea has spread 
among the Jewish people may be seen not only in 
the number of Jews affiliated with the Zionist organ- 
ization and congress, but also in the fact that there 
is hardly a nook or corner of the Jewish world in 
which Zionistic societies are not to be found. 
Even where no such organizations exist expressions 
of approval and adhesion have come from bodies of 
Jews who have lived practically cut off from all 

connection with the course of Jewish 

Wide life. Notable were communications, 
Spread of together with subscriptions for the 
Zionism. fund, froma band of descendants of 
Portuguese Jewsin Manecoré in Ama- 

zonas, Brazil (March 12, 1901), from Jews settled 
in Chile, and from the Jadid al-Islam in Khorasan 
(1901); while societies exist in Tshita (Siberia, on 
the Manchurian border) Tashkent,  Bokhara, 
Rangoon (Burma), Nagasaki, Tokyo, Hongkong, 
Singapore, and among the American soldiers in the 
Philippines. The Shanghai Zionist Association was 
founded in 1908; the Dr. Herzl East Africa Zion- 
ist Association in Nairobi (East-African Protecto- 
rate) in 1904. In Australia there are four Zionist 
federations: New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and West Australia. Queensland has itsown 
federation with its center in Brisbane, and New Zea- 
land has several societics. Even among the Russian 
Jews settled by the Jewish Colonization Association 
in Argentina, there isa federation comprising four so- 
cieties. A Zionist congress was held there May 16, 
1904, comprising delegates of 1,150 shekel- paying 
members. In every country of Eutope, in the 
United States, along the North-African coast, and in 
Palestine similar societies are to be found. At the 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904, the Zionist flag (blue 
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and white stripes, with a “Magen Dawid” in the 
center) floated from one of the buildings together 
with those of other nationalities. 

This topographical diversity runs parallel with 
the variety of Jews to whom the Zionist movement 
has appealed; and it is therefore natural that a great 
divergence of opinion is manifest within its own 
ranks. This could not be otherwise, considering 
that the movement is a national one. Several par- 
ties and factions have accordingly grown up 
within the body, and have made them- 
selves felt during some of the con- 
gresses. In fact, the discussions, very 
violent at times because they are based 
on radical differences of principle both in the con- 
gress and outside, are the natural concomitants of 
this as of all world-movements. Of the parties or 
groups within the Zionist body the following may 
be specifically enumerated : i 

The group composed of the immediate followers 
of Theodor Herzl and of those that stood by him 
during his seven years of work may be called the 
Government Party. Their program is that enun- 
ciated by the president of the congress atits various 
sittings. They desirca legally assured home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine and neighboring coun- . 
tries, and take their stand upon the Basel Platform 
pure and simple. They are politico-diplomatic 
Zionists, though not opposed to strengthening the 
position of the Jews in Palestine by bettering their 
condition and by conducting experiments in farm- 
ing and industrial enterprises. ! 

The second group is that of the Mizrahi, an al- 
liance of the Orthodox Jews within the Zionist body. 
The Mizrahi was formed at the time of the Fifth Con- 
gress as an offset to the Radical Fraction. Its head 


Parties in 
Zionism. 


. is Rabbi Isaac Jacob Reines of Lida, Russia, where 


its first yearly meeting was held Feb. 28, 1908. It 
claimed then a membership of 11,000, but has largely 
gained since that time. In 1908 it had founded 
125 societies, not only in Russia, but in Germany, 
England, Galicia, and Palestine. A world confer- 
ence of Mizrahists was held in Presburg Aug. 21- 
24, 1904, and a special conference of the English 
societies in London July 19, 1904. The group bas 
spread also to the United States, whereit has held two 
meetings, Jan. 5-7, 1905, in New York, and June 17, 
1905, in Philadelphia. The American branch main- 
tains an organ, “The Sabbath Journal.” The Miz- 
rahists, forming the Jewish Center Party, were 
stanch adherents of Theodor Herzl, and since his 
death have remained true to his principles. To these 
they have added, as a special feature, the conserva- 
tion of Orthodox Jewish practises. At the congress 
they usually vote with the Government Party. Ac- 
cording to their program, they are “an organiza- 
tion of Orthodox Zionists who, on the basis of the 
Basel Program, believe a faithful adherence to the’ 
Torah and the tradition in all matters pertaining to 
Jewish life, and a longing for the land of the 
fathers, to constitute the task of the Jewish people 
and the conditions favorable to its preservation.” 
The Po‘ale Zion, or the Democratic “ Fraction," rep- 
resents the Jewish Left. Its members claim to speak 
for the proletariat in eastern Europe, and have a num- 
berof pronounced Socialistsin theirranks. Though 
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comparatively a small body, they made themselves 
felt at the Second Congress, when the motion of 
Professor Mandelstamm to exclude them was lost. 
They are organized in Austria and in Switzerland; 
and one faction calls itself openly “ The Zionistic So- 
cialist Workingmen’s Party, London-Paris." They 
organized in America in 1908, and held their first 
convention April 29, 1904, twelve societies being 
represented and maintaining an organ, “Die Neue 
Stimme.” In the United States they are affiliated 
with the Federation of American Zionists. The 
Po'ale Zion holds that the Jewish proletariat will 
be driven into its ranksas the pressing, practical 
need for emigration from eastern Europe becomes 
greater, The members are therefore largely Territo- 
rialists, and claim to be forced in a measure to be 
opposed to Palestinian colonization on whatever 
scale, because of its apparent impossibility. On the 
other hand, they are believed in some quarters to 
have their Socialist propaganda more at heart than 
their Zionist work, and to threaten to compromise the 
movement with certain European governments. 
The Bund in Russia was at first opposed to Zionism, 
accusing the latter society of refusing to aid the 
Rumanian Jews in 1897. Since then it has made 
sensible approaches to Zionism, its members becom- 
ing Nationalist Jews and working for national Jew- 
ish autonomy. 

A very large party within the general body con- 
sists of the so-called Ziyyone Zionists, a product of 
the discussions raised by the Sixth Congress. They 
are practically led by Usishkin ofYekaterinoslav. At 
the time of the Sixth Congress he was 
presiding over à congress in Palestine, 
and declared himself not only against 
the East-African project, but also 
. against the binding character of the vote taken at 
ihe congress. Ina pamphlet, “ Unser Programm” 
(Vienna, 1905), he has laid down the principles of 
thenew group. Holding that the diplomatic actions 
of Herzl have proven a failure, it demands imme- 
diate work in Palestine, without waiting for the 
granting of a charter. Land there should be bought 
at once with a certain portion of the National Fund; 
and whatever diplomatic actions are to accompany 
Zionist work should be carried out by a collegium. 
For the purposes of colonization a special society, 
Geullah, has been formed; and the assistance 
of the ICA and other colonization societies is to 
be sought. A Palestine Ziorist Association was 
founded in London in May, 1905, with Haham M. 
Gaster as its president, to work along similar lines. 
Since the Sixth Congress, Usishkin has been cease- 
lessly activein gathering his forces together. Before 
the Seventh Congress a preliminary conference was 
held in Freiburg, and at the congressitselftheZiyyone 
Zionists polled a vote of 360, practically controlling 
the voting power. "There can be no doubt that the 
Ziyyone Zionists are made up largely of the old Cho- 
vevei Zion groups; and though they have protested 
strongly against the imputation, the Political Zion- 
ists sce in their rise a danger of the movement fall- 
ing back into the rut of the old beneficent coloniza- 
tion. 

Diametrically opposed to the Ziy yone Zionists are 
the Territorialists. The new org anization was 


Ziyyone 
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— 


formed largely of those who wished the congress to 
accept the offer of the English government; but in 
a very short while it developed into a body seeking 

a territory upon an autonomous basis 
in any part of the world where such 
territory might be available. The 
Zionistische Territoriale Verbindung 
in Bern issued a call in “Die Welt” 
(1905, No. 12), but the new groun was 
really formed as the Jewish Territorial Organiza- 
tion during the Seventh Congress. Israel Zangwill 
has been its leader and is its president. Despite his 
protest that the minority at the congress must always 
bow to the majority (speech in London, 1900), he felt 
that the need of the wandering mass of Jews, and con- 
sequent emigration called for a more rapid solution 
than political Zionism was able to afford. According 
to Zangwill, the majority at the Sixth Congress was 
for Territorialism; but this is a misstatement, inas- 
much as a large majority of those who voted in the 
affirmative on that occasion voted merely for the 
sending of the commission, and not upon the merits 
of the proposition as a whole. Ignoring completely 
the vote taken at the Seventh Congress, he put 
himself at the head of the Jewish Territorial Or- 

ganization, and, joined by the radieal element which 
cut itself off from the Zionist body, and by à num- 
ber who, like himself, remained Zionists although 
they believed it inopportune to refuse the offer of 
the English government, he fashioned the new organ- 
ization in Basel. In the “Jewish Chronicle,” Lon- 
don, Aug. 25, 1905, he issued a manifesto in which 
he stated that the Jewish Territorial Organization 
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t makes as a body no opposition toward Zionism, its members 
being left free to determine their individual relations to that 
movement. Naturally no land whatever is excluded from our 
operations, provided it be reasonably good and obtainable.” 


The object of the organization was said to be: 


*1. To procure a territory upon an autonomous basis for those 
Jews who cannot or will not remain in the lands in which they 
at present live. 2. To achieve this end the organization pro- 
poses; to unite all Jews who are in agreement with this object ; 
to enter into relations with governments and public and private 
institutions ; and to create financial institutions, labor bureaus, 
and other instruments that may be found necessary." 

The large mass of Zionists saw in this new organi- 
zation a breaking away from the larger body, and, 
practically, Zionism minus Zion. 

Israel Zang will has (Sept., 1905) joined hands with 
Lucien Wolf, who now seems more willing to ac- 
cept the idea of a British eolony with Jewish auton- 
omousrights—the very proposition made to Theodor 
Herzl by the British. government—though he still 
proclaims himself as far from the Zionist position as 
he ever was. In furtherance of these plans Zang- 
will in the name of the Jewish Territorial Organiza- 
tion memorialized the Hon. Alfred Littleton (Sept. 
8, 1905), asking that the original concession in Brit- 
ish East Africa remain open for a while longer. 
However, on Sept. 16 Littleton replied in the nega- 
tive, stating that the territory in question had 
already been thrown open to colonization, but re- 
newing the assurance contained in the letter of 
Clement Hill (see above) that his government fol- 
lows with the same interest any attempt to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Jewish people. 

Several less clearly defined groupings have sprung 
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up of late years. The so-called Political Zion- 
ists held their own conference at Warsaw in June, 
1905, Prof. M. Mandelstamm presiding. "These are 
on some points opposed to the Territorialists, who 
are in a sense anti-Palestinian; but they are willing 
to make certain concessions in their desire to con- 
serve the large mass of Jews emigrating out of east- 

ern Europe from complete assimilation 


Other anddemoralization, "They are willing 
Groups. io cooperate with other bodies in 


concentrating this emigration in an 
autonomous national territory other than Palestine. 
They desire, however, that the work in and for Pal- 
estine shall continue; and they agree that no Zion- 
ist moneys are to be employed for other than Pal- 
estinian purposes. They claim to have had forty-five 
delegates at the Fifth Congress, and at the Seventh 
they formed a special group, their spokesman being 
Prot. N. Slouschz of Paris. They are opponents 
of the Ziyyone Zionists and gravitate naturally to- 
ward the Territorialists. 

A second minor group is that of the Practical 
Political Party (“Real Politische Partei"), led by 
Nossig and Trietsch, with some of whose views 
Professor Warburg, Dr. Franz Oppenheimer, and 
others of the Palestine Commission coincide. "They 
are opposed to both the Ziyyone Zionists and the Ter- 
ritorialists. They hold that the importance of au- 
tonomy in a Jewish ingathering is exaggerated; 
and they demand that the Zionists further a legal 
colonization in Palestine and the neighboring coun- 
tries, a systematic economic ad vance in the near East, 
the purchase of land in and around Palestine, the 
investigation of both itsagricultural and commercial 
possibilities, the founding of experimental farming 
and other stations, and diplomatie measures only 
in so far as their ends are attainable. "They also lay 
great stress upon the organization of the Jews and 
upon Jewish culture (see Nossig in “Die Stimme 
der Wahrheit," pp. 11 et seg.). The leaders of this 
small group have been severe critics of the diplo- 
matic activity of Theodor Herzl. They favor col- 
onization in Cy prus and have done successful work 
in furthering the intellectual side of the Jewish 
Renaissance. 

Very different from those above mentioned are the 
followers of Ahad ha-‘Am (Asher Ginsberg), This 
leader of what is called * Moral Zionism,” though 
now opposed both to Chovevei Zionism and to 
Political Zionism, was one of the moving forces in 

the early days of the former. In 1889 


Moral he formed in Odessa the Bene Mo- 
Zionism of sheh, a secret organization, lodges of 
Ahad ha- which are to be found in many Rus- 
‘Am sian cities, and which has ramifications 
(Asher in Palestine, Great Britain, Paris, and 
Ginsberg). Berlin. For three or four years this 


society supplied the material and the 
enthusiasm that established the colony Rehobot, the 
Carmel Wine Company, the Ahiasaf Publication 
Society, the monthly * Ha-Shiloah,” and the Det ha- 
Sefer in Jaffa. According to Ahad ha-‘Am, Juda- 
ism is in greater need than are the Jews, and a na- 
tional spiritual center is necessary in Palestine toact 
as a centrifugal force against the disintegrating 
tendencies within the Jewish ranks. A * Renais- 


sance of the heart? must come, and gradually, 
through a process of development. Only when the 
spirit of the people has been centralized can the ` 
work of centralizing the people themselves be be- 
gun. Ahad ha-‘Am is the philosopher of the Jewish 
Renaissance; and as he has severely attacked Polit- 
ical Zionists, he has been as severely attacked by 
them in return. Many Zionist leaders and workers. 
subscribe to Ahad ha-'Am's principle as a theory, 
while furthering the practical works of the organi- 


“zation; and many theoretic Zionists look to him as. 


their leader, as such adhesion leaves them uncom- 
promised in their affiliations. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that much of his program is that of all Zion- 
ists. At the opening of the Second Congress, Herzl | 
proclaimed that Zionism meant “a return to Juda- 
ism as preparatory to a return to a Jewish land” 
(see Henrietta Szold in “Jewish Comment,” May 19, 
1905; Matthias Acher. “Ahad ha-‘Am,” Berlin,. 
1903). 

It can not be denied that these various currents. 
have had an effect upon the general trend of Zion- 
ism as officially expressed in the discussions and 
resolutions of succeeding congresses. While any 
violation of the fundamental principles of the Basel 
Platform is sternly rejected, there has been manifest 
a greater readiness to undertake work in Palestine 
upon a practical basis without first waiting for the 
final results of diplomatic and political action, the 
while carefully pursuing these actions and prevent- 
ing a recurrence of the older and worthless Cho- 
vevei Zionism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The bibliography on Zionism, which is ex- 
tremely large, has been collected in a Russian publication, 
Ukazatel Literatury n Sionizmé, St. Petersburg, 1903. Only 
a few works can be mentioned here. A history of Zionism 
has been attempted by Sapir, Der Zionismus. Brünner Jü- 
discher Verlag, 1908. ‘The files of Die Welt and the steno- 
graphie Protokoll of the seven congresses furnish the most: 
reliable material; an index to them has been drawn up by 
Hugo Schachtel, Register zu den Protokollen der Zionisten- 
kongresse, i.vi., Berlin, 1905. See also R. Gottheil, The Aims 
of Zionism, in Publ. Am. Fed. of Zionists, New York, 1899; 
C. Levias, The Justification of Zionism, in Hebrew Union 
College Journal, Cincinnati, April, 1899; R. Gottheil, The Zi- 
onist Movement, in North American Review, 1902; J. de 
Haas, Zionism, London, 1901 ; Max Nordau, in the Interna- 
tional Quarterly, 1902, No. 1: Israel Zangwill, in Lippin- 
cot?s Magazine, Octa 1899; Theodor HerzÜs Zionistische 
Schriften, ed. Leon Kellner, Berlin, 1905; Heinrich Sachse 
(Löwe), Zionistenitongress und Zionismus, Eine Gefahr? 
Berlin, 1897; Ephraim Deinard, Dibre ha-Yamim. le-Ziyyon 
be-Russia, Kearny, N. J.. 1901; F. Heman, Das Erwachen 
der Jüdischen Nation, Basel, 1897; Max Jaffé, Die Natin- 
nale Wiedergeburt der Juden, Berlin, 1897; D. Farbstein, 
Der Zionismus und die Judenfrage, Bern, 1898; Ben Eliezer, 
Die Judenfrage und der Socialer Judenstaat. Bern, 1808; 
Aron Sandler, Anthropologie und Zionismus, Brünn, 1904 ; 
Was Will der Zionismus? Berlin (Zion. Verein. f. Deutsch- 
land), 1908. A collection of essays will be found in Die 
Stimme der Wahrheit, ed. E. Nossig, Berlin, 1905, and in 
the Publications of the Federation of American Zionists. 


G. 
ZIONIST, DER. See PERIODICALS. 


ZIPPOR: Father of Balak, King of Moab, who 
hired Balaam to curse Israel. Allthe passages which 
mention Zippor name him together with his son 
Balak (Num. xxii. 2, 4, 10, 16; xxiii. 18; Josh. xxiv. 
9; Judges xi. 25). An allusion to him may be con- 
tained in “the former king of Moab” in Num. xxi. 


aĝ, 
B. P. 


E. G. H. 
ZIPPORAH.—Biblical Data: Daughter of 


Jethro and wife of Moses. According to the Bible, 
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Moses met the daughters of Jethro when they were 
being driven away from a well by shepherds; he 
assisted them, and was invited into the house of 
Jethro, who gave him Zipporah to be his wife (Ex. 
ii. 21). Onhisreturn to Evy pt, Moses was accompa- 
nied by his wife, who saved him from great danger 
during their journey (ib. iv. 24-96). She appears to 
have returned with her children to her father's 
house; for after the exodus from Egypt, Jethro 
brought Zipporah and her children out to Moses in 
the wilderness (zd. xviii.9—5). Zipporahis mentioned 
only once more in the Bible; namely, in Numbers 
xii. 1, where she is referred to as “the Ethiopian 
woman," for having married whom Moses is up- 
braided by Miriam and Aaron. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Zipporah is men- 
tioned by the Rabbis alternately with praise and 
with blame. Her name (=“ bird ”) is explained as 
having been given her because, when questioned by 
her father as to the man who had rescued her, she 
flew out of the house like a bird and returned with 
Moses (Yalk., Shim'oni, i. 169). R. Joshua was of 
the opinion that Zipporah and Moses were always 
estranged, and that the latter did not love his wife 
(ib, 908). The name * Cushite" was given to her, it 
is said, because she was distinguished from other 
women by her beauty, even as the Ethiopians dif- 
fered from other people in their complexions. The 
circumstance that she is twice referred to in one 
verse as “the Ethiopian " (Num. xii. 1) is explained 
as indicating that her actions were as distinctive as 
her beauty, and that she conducted herself no less 
royally while in her father's house than when she 
became the wife of Moses (Yalk., Shim'oni, 1998; 
comp. also M. K. 16b; Yer. Sanh. x. 28d). 

J. 8. O. 

ZIPSER, MAIER: Hungarian rabbi; born at 
Balassa-Gyarmath Aug. 14. 1815; died at Rechnitz 
Dec. 10, 1869. He studied in various yeshibot, 
among his teachers being Wolf Boskowitz and 
Maier Eisenstadt ; and he acquired a secular edu- 
cation partly through the assistance of Lów 
Schwab and partly through his own endeavors. 
In 1844 he was chosen rabbi at Stuhlweissenburg, 
where, however, he became involved in a con- 
troversy with the Orthodox members of the com- 
munity on account of a divorce which he had 
granted without a precedent. In his defense he 
wrote a pamphlet entitled “Me ha-Shiloah: Rab- 
binisches Gutachten über Jüdische Ehescheidung " 
(Budapest, 1858). About 1850 he went to England, 
where he published a pamphlet entitled * The Ser- 
mon on the Mount," defending Judaism against the 
parliamentary speeches of Inglis (London, 1852). In 
1858 Zipser was elected rabbi of Rechnitz, and he held 
this position until his death, In addition to the two 
pamphlets already mentioned, he published various 
sermons and made numerous contributions to the 
Jewish press, especially to the “ Orient,” the “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung des Judenthums,” and the “ N euzeit," 
winning the reputation of being one of the most 
scholarly Hungarian rabbis of his day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg, Zeit. des Jud, 1870, p. 81 Neuzeit, 1869, 


pp. 603-605 ; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 552-554. D 
8. i 


ZIRNDORF, HEINRICH: German poet and 


rabbinical scholar; born at Fürth, Bavaria, May 7, 
1829; died at Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 17, 1893; edu- 
cated privately. His parents intended him for a 
commercial career, and for a short time he was em- 
ployed as a clerk by a firm in Fürth, but his early 
studies of German and English classics inspired bim 
to continue studying, and at the age of nineteen 
he went to Munich, where he attended the gymna- 
sium until 1855. He then moved to Vienna, and 
remained there until 1857. "These two years were 
chiefly devoted to poetry, and some of his best verse. 
was written during that time, his * Kassandra,” a. 
tragedy in five acts, being published at Vienna in 
1856. In 1857 he obtained the position of rabbi of 
Lipto-Szent-Miklos, Hungary, but soon resigned and. 
moved to Frankfort-on-the-Main; there he made the- 
personal acquaintance of Isaac Marcus Jost (1859), 
whose reminiscences he published under the title 
*Isaak Markus Jost und Seine Freunde" (Cincin- 
nati, 1880). In 1860 he published a, selection of his. 
poems at Leipsic, and in the fall of the same year he 
accepted an invitation to go to London as a private 
tutor. There he lived for thirteen years, writing 
and teaching, and mingling with the best society of 
the capital. In 1878 he returned to Germany as. 
rector of the Hebrew Teachers! Institute at Münster, 
and three years later accepted a call to the rabbinate 
of the Congregation Beth-El, Detroit, Mich. In 
1884 he became professor of history in the Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati, being succeeded in 
Detroit by Louis Grossmann, now rabbi of the Plum 
Street Temple and professor in tbe Hebrew Union 
College.. About this time Zirndorf began to con- 
tribute to the * Deborah," of which he subsequently 
became associate editor. In 1889 he was chosen 
rabbi and preacher of the Ahabath Achim congre- 
gation in Cincinnati, and held this position until his 
death. In 1892 a translation of a number of his 
sketches contributed to the * Deborah " appeared at 
Philadelphia under the title * Some Jewish Women." 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zirndorf, Isaak Markus Jost und Seine 

Freunde, pp. 6-9, Cincinnati, 1886; idem, Some Jewish 


Women, p. vi. Philadelphia, 1892: Brümmer, Deutsches 
Dichter- Levikon, i. 545 ct seq.; American Israelite, xl., No. 
25. 


S. M. Z. 

ZIZIT. See FRINGES. 

ZNAIM: City in the Austrian province of Mo- 
ravia. Jews probably settled there during the 
twelfth century; for in a document of Ottocar I. 
dated 1225 a Jews’ street in Znaim is mentioned. 
During the ARMLEDER PERSECUTIONS in 1938 and 
the Black Death in 1349 the Jews of this place 
were among the sufferers. Upon the complaint of 
the butchers in 1401, Margrave Prokop forbade the 
Jews to engage in the retailing of meat. King Sig- 
ismund, who was constantly in financial difficulties, 
borrowed from the city 905 florins, which the Jews 
in the royal cities of Moravia had to pay; of this 
sum the Jews of Znaim paid 400 florins, and those 
of Brünn only 300, proving that the former city had 
the larger Jewish population. The chief occupa- 
tion of the Jews of Znaim in those early days was 
money-lending; in 1437 they were forbidden to 
charge a higher rate of interest than 83 pfennigs per 
shock groschen, and in 1453 the rate was reduced to 
à pfennig. In 1454 the fanatic Franciscan monk 
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John of CAPISTRANO aroused the population against 
the Jews, and on July 25 of the same year they 
From that time until 1848 Jews 
were not permitted to reside in Znaim; and those 


were expelled. 


who went thither on business had to pay a LEIB- 
ZOLL, which in 1708 was fixed at 18 or 7 kreuzer, 
according to certain conditions. In 1785 Jacob 
FRANK spent some time in tho city. 

. After the constitution of 1848 had declared free- 
dom of residence, Jews began to settle in the city, 
but they did not hold religious services until 1858. 
A Jewish society for worship was formed in 1866, 
&nd two years later a cemetery was acquired, where 
were deposited the remains of those buried in the 
old cemetery (confiscated in 1454), and also three 
tombstones from the same ancient burial-ground. 
In 1870 the society received the rights of a corpora- 
tion (“Cultusgemeinde”), and in 1888 a new syna- 
gogue was dedicated. The congregation numbers 
160 families. of which 120 live in the city and the 
remainder in the outlying district. The commu- 
nity was originally under the spiritual direction of 
teachers only, and not until 1894 was it permitted 
to appoint a rabbi. 'The following ministers have 
officiated in Znaim: H. Barth, Joseph Paschkes 
(1869), Samuel Mühsam (1870-72), Jacob Witten- 
berg (1872-77), Samuel Grün (1878-82), Ignaz Hol- 
zer (1884-99), and the present (1905) incumbent, 
Isidor Kahan. 

The community supports three charitable socie- 
ties: a hebra kaddisha, a women’s benevolent soci- 
ety, and a Talmud Torah society which provides 
poor school-children with text-books. The Jews of 
Anaim are mostly commission-merchants, but there 
are among them also physicians, lawyers, civil en- 
gineers, and some industrial workers. The annual 
expenditure of the congregation is about $2,800. 

D. L-R.: 


ZOAN : An important Egyptian city of great an- 
tiquity, almost as old as Hebron (Num. xiii. 22). 
The “princes of Zoan ” are ranked in Isa. xix. 11, 13 
with those of Noph (Memphis), and the city itself 
is mentioned in Ezek, xxx, 14 together with No 
(Thebes). The Israclitish embassies to it (Isa. xxx. 
4) may imply that it was the residence of Pharaoh, 
and a similar allusion may possibly be traced in 
Ps. Ixxviii, 12, 48, unless “the field of Zoan” is a 
poetic designation of Egypt in general. 

Zoan (Hebr. yy; the Egyptian “Za‘ne” [older 
form, “Za‘net”]; the Coptic *Ja[a]ne," “Jani”: 
and the “Tanis” of the Greeks) was situated in the 
Delta on the Tanitic branch of the Nile, not far from 
the modern lake of Menzalah and the northeastern 
frontier of Egypt. 
ette in 1860 and, more thoroughly, by Petrie in 1888, 
have yielded monuments ranging from the sixth dy- 
nasty to the Roman period, when the city, once a 
royal residence, especially of the twenty-first or * Ta- 
nitic " dynasty, began to degenerate into the fishing- 
village represented by the modern San al-Hajar. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Petrie, Tanis, London, 1885-87. 
E. G. II. W. M. M. 


ZODIAC: An imaginary zone of the heavens 
containing the twelve signs within which lie the 
paths of the principal planets, and through which 


The ruins, excavated by Mari-. 


the sun passes in its annual course. The signs, 
mostly representing symbols of animals, extend for 
thirty degrees each, and the entire zodiac is divided 
into twelve equal parts, six north and six south of 
the equator. When Hipparchus observed the con- 
stellations at Rhodes, those which bore the same 
names coincided approximately in position with the 
divisions of the sun’s path which they designated and 
which agree with the signs according to the Tal- 
mudic tradition. The precession of the equinoxes, 
however, gradually shifted the series, and the dis- 
crepancy now amounts to an entire sign. The signs 
are used by astronomers, while the constellations are 
employed by astrologers. Menahem ibn Zerah (four- 
teenth century) says that the zodiac moves very 
slowly from east to west, one degree in 100 years, 
making 36,000 years for the cycle, and that some 
authorities believe the movement to be eccentric 
(* Zedah la-Derek," p. 21b, Ferrara, 1554). 

T'he duodecimal division of the zodiac is first men- 
tioned in the * Sefer Yezirah,” which is of unknown 
antiquity, and in which the constellations (“mazza- 
lot”) are named in the following order: Taleh, Shor, 


Te’omim, Sartan, Aryeh,’ Betulah, 

The Moznayim, ‘Akrab, Keshet, Gedi, 
Twelve Deli, and Dagim, corresponding to 
Signs. Aries, Taurus, etc., and to the twelve 


mouths beginning with Nisan. The 
constellations are also said to correspond to the twelve 
organs of the body: two hands, two feet, two kidneys, 
the gall, intestines, liver, throat, stomach, and pancre- 
as (“Sefer Yezirah,” v. 4). This order of the constel- 
lations harmonizes with the theory of the Assyrian 
astronomers, who supposed that at the moment of 
crossing the equator toward the north the sun was 
at the first point of Aries, and that about thirty 
days later it entered Taurus, and so on. They also 
designated the signs according to the organs of the 
body, which they arranged in the sequence of head, 
neck, arms, breast, heart, bowels, kidneys, loins, 
thighs, knees, legs, and feet. 

The twelve constellations represent the twelve 
tribes, while each station of the zodiac has thirty 
paths, and each path has thirty legions (of stars) 
(Ber. 82b). The standards of the tribes corresponded 
to the zodiacal signs of the constellations, so that in 
the east was the standard of Judah, with Issachar 
and Zebulun beside it, these three being opposite 
Aries, Taurus, and Gemini; in the south was the 
standard of Reuben, with Simeon and Gad, oppo- 
site Cancer, Leo, and Virgo; in the west was the 
standard of Ephraim, with Manasseh and Benjamin, 
opposite Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius; and in the 
north was the standard of Dan, with Asher and 
Naphtali, opposite Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pis- 
ces (Yalk., Num. 418). 

The motives underlying the choice of the symbolic 
signs are obvious in the case of some and only con- 
jectural in the case of others. All may be traced to 
Assyrian mythology andinfluence, TheJewsduring 

the Babylonian exile adopted Hebrai- 

Sym- cized forms of the Assyriannames of 
bolism. the months and constellations. In 
some instances the Rabbis endeavored 

to explain the origin of these names. Thus they 
said that the Temple could not be destroyed in the 
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first month (Nisan) since the sign Aries is a reminder 
of the 'AxEDar, Isaac representing the sacrificial 
“taleh” (= “lamb”). In the second month (Iyyar) 
the sign Taurus or Shor (= “ox ”) recalls the “calf 
tender and good” (Gen. xviii, 7) which Abraham 
provided for the angels; and in the third month (5i- 
wan) the sign Gemini (— *twins") represents Esau 
and Jacob. In the fourth month (Tammuz) the sign 
Cancer (= “crab ”), which lives in water, represents 
Moses, who was saved from water, while in the fifth 
month (Ab), which is designated by the sign of Leo, 
“the lion is come up from his thicket” (Jer. iv. 7), 
the Temple named “Ariel” (= “the lion of God”) 
was destroyed (Isa. xxix. 1; Pesik. R. 27—28 [ed. 
Friedmann, p. 188b]). The constellations represent 
the Creation: Aries is light and Taurus is darkness; 


marriage would be a failure. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the influence of the several planets and con- 
stellations is given in the “Zedah la-Derek” of 
Menahem ibn Zerah (i., §§ 28-29), as well as in the 
*'Abbi'ah Hidot” of Abraham Hamawi (pp. 49b-62a, 
ed. Leghorn, 1874), but all agree that the righteous 
Jew is above the * mazzal" (constellation or planet) 
and need not fear any evil fate. In support of this 
teaching the passage * be not dismayed at the signs of 
heaven; for the heathen are dismayed at them” (Jer. 
x. 2) is frequently quoted, and it is contrary to the 
Jewish religion to consult the predictions of astrol- 
ogers or to depend on them (Deut. xviii. 11). 

' The dates at which the sun enters the signs of the 
zodiac in the course of a year are specified in the 
accompanying table. 


Gemini represents the two sexes; Cancer symbolizes J: J. D. E. 
! . . 
Sun Enters Hebrew Approximate First of Approximate Jewish Astronomical 
Name. Date. Hebrew Month. | Hebrew Date. Constellation. Signs. 
Aries eee Taleh March 21 Nisan March 27 i | ep 
Taurus ...... Shor April 21 Iyyar April 26 pP v 
Gemini.......... Te'omim May 22 Siwan May 25: e TL 
CANCE? svsas Sens Sartan June 22 Tammuz June 24 LT eo 
TO. raa ics Aryeh July 23 Ab July 23 Co S| 
VIPERO conte ides Betulah Aug. 24 Elul Aug. 23 $t TIU 
LIBE e Eas ts Moznayim Sept. 24 Tishri Sept. 22 TIU A 
Scorpio.........- *Akrab Oct. 24 Heshwan Oct. 22 Pa Til 
Sagittarius......|  Keshet ` Nov. 93 Kislew Nov. 19 Hi f 
Capricornus....| Gedi Dec. 22 Tebet Dec. 18 E, A3 
Aquarius ....... Deli Jan, 20 Shebat Jan. 16 V3 a 
Pisces ...... ees Dugim Feb. 19 Adar Feb. 15 AN x 


— 


man, who first retreats to nooks and corners like 
the crab, but eventually becomes as brave as a lion 
(= “Leo”); Virgo is a symbol of marriage; Libra 
weighs all the deeds of man, who, if found guilty, 
is punished by Scorpio, a symbol of Gehinnom; 
after purification in Mercy, however, he is cast forth 
as quickly as an arrow from a bow, represented by 
Safittarius, and becomes as innocent as a kid and 
is purified as by water poured by Aquarius (Pesik. 
R. 20 [ed. Friedmann, p. 97b]). 

Since each of the planets was supposed to rule a 
certain hour of the day, while every constellation 
governed a certain month of the yeur, the fate of an 
infant was predicted according to the heavenly bod- 
ies that presided over the hour and the month of its 
birth. The conjunction of the planets and con- 
stellations was accordingly manipulated to deter- 
mine the fortunes of the person whose horoscope 
was thus drawn. A “good” planet might synchro- 
nize with a "had" constellation to some extent. 

Both planets and constellations indi- 

Astrologie cated certain characteristics in the 
Use. person born at that time, and care 
had likewise to be taken to marry 

only such a mate as had been born under a harmo- 
nizing planet and constellation, since otherwise the 
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ZOHAR (called also in the earlier literature 
Midrash ha-Zohar and Midrash de-Rabbi 
Shim‘on ben Yohai): A pseudepigraphic work 
which pretends to be a revelation from God commu- 
nicated through R. Simeon ben Yohai to the latter's 
select disciples. Under the form of a commentary 
on the Pentateuch, written partly in Aramaic and 
partly in Hebrew, it contains a complete cabalistic 
theosophy, treating of the nature of God, the cos- 
mogony and cosmology of the universe, the soul, 
sin, redemption, good, evil, etc. It first appeared 
in Spain in the thirteenth century, being made 
known through the agency of the cabalistic writer 
Moses ben Shem-Tob de Leon, who ascribed it to 
the miracle-working tanna Simeon ben Yohai. The 
fact that it was launched by such an 
unreliable sponsor as Moses de Leon, 
taken together with the circumstance 
that it refers to historical events of the post-Tal- 
mudical period, caused the authenticity of the 
work to be questioned from the outset. After the 
death of Moses de Leon, it is related, a rich man of 
Avila, named Joseph, offered the widow, who had 
been left without means, a large sumof money for 
the original from which her husband had made the 
copy; and she then confessed that her husband him- 
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self was the author of the work. She had asked 
him several times, she said, why he had chosen to 


credit his own teachings to another, and he had 


always answered that doctrines put into the mouth 
of the miracle-working Simeon ben Yohai would be 
a rich source of profit (see “Sefer ha-Yuhasin,” ed. 
Filipowski, p. 89). Incredible as this story seems 
—for it is inconceivable that a woman should own 
that her deceased husband had committed forgery 
for the sake of lucre—it at least proves that shortly 


after its appearance the work was believed by some. 


to have been written entirely by Moses de Leon. 
This seems to have been the opinion of the cabalis- 
tic writer Joseph ibn Wakar, and he cautioned the 
public against the work, which he asserted to be 
full of errors, 

The general opinion, however, was in favor of its 
authenticity, this view being held not only by the 
cabalists, for whom the book opened new paths in 
the field of mysticism, but also by eminent Talmud- 
ists. It was quoted by Todros Abulafia, by Men- 
ahem Recanati, and even by Isaac of Acco, in whose 
name the story of the confession of Moses de Leon’s 
widowisrelated. Isaac evidently ignored the wom- 
an’s alleged confession in favor of the testimony of 
Joseph ben Todros and of Jacob, a pupil of Moses 
de Leon, both of whom assured him on oath that 
the work was not written by Moses (“Sefer ha-Yu- 
hasin,” Lc.) The only objection worthy of consid- 
eration by the believers in the authenticity of the 
Zohar was the lack of references to the work in 
Jewish literature; and to this they answered that 
Simeon ben Yohai did not commit his teachings to 
writing, but transmitted them orally to his disci- 
ples, who in turn confided them to their disciples, 
and these to their successors, until finally the doc- 
trines were embodied in the Zohar. As to the ref- 

erences in the book to historical events 


Authen- of the post-Talmudic period, it was 
ticity. not deemed surprising that Simeon 
ben Yohai should have foretold future 

happenings. The first attack upon the accepted 


authorship of the Zohar was made by Elijah Del- 
medigo. Without expressing any opinion as to the 
real author of the work, he endeavored to show, in 
his “ Behinat ha-Dat,” that it could not be attributed 
to Simeon ben Yohai. The objections advanced by 
him were as follows: (1) were the Zohar the work 
of Simeon ben Yohai, it would have been mentioned 
by the Talmud, as has been the case with the Sifre 
and other works of the Talmudic period; (2) the 
Zohar contains names of Talmudists who lived ata 
later period than that of Simeon; (8) were Simeon 
ben Yohai the father of the Cabala, knowing by di- 
vine revelation the hidden meaning of the precepts, 
his halakic decisions would have been adopted by 
the Talmud; but this has not been done; (4) were 
the Cabala a revealed doctrine, there would have 
been no divergence of opinion among the cabalists 
concerning the mystic interpretation of the precepts 
(* Behinat ha-Dat," ed. Vienna, 1838, p. 43). 

These arguments and others of the same kind 
were used by Leon of Modena in his “ Ari Nohem ” 
(pp. 49 et seq., Leipsic, 1840). A work exclusively 
devoted to the criticism of the Zohar was written, 
under the title “ Mitpabat Sefarim," by Jacob Em- 


den, who, waging war against the remaining adhe- 


rents of the Shabbethai Zebi movement, endeavored 
to show that the book on which the pseudo-Mes- 


siah based his doctrines was a forgery. Emden de- 
monstrates that the Zohar misquotes passages of 
Scripture; misunderstands the Talmud; contains 
some ritual observances which were ordained by 
later rabbinical authorities; mentions the crusades 
against the Mohammedans (ii. 32a); uses the expres- 
sion “esnoga” (iil, 282b), which is a Portugucse 
corruption of “synagogue,” and explains it in a 
cabalistic manner as a compound of the Hebrew 
words YN and n; gives a mystical explanation 
of the Hebrew vowel-points, which were introduced 
long after the Talmudic period (i. 24b, ii. 116a, 
iii, 65a). | 
These and cther objections of Emden's, which 
were largely borrowed from the French eccle- 
siastic Jean Morin (Exercitationes Biblice,” pp. 
959 et seq., Paris, 1669), were refuted by Moses ben 
Menahem Kunitz, who, in a work entitled * Ben 
Yohai” (Budapest, 1815), endeavors to show the 
fcllowing characteristics: that the vowel-points were 
known in Talmudic times; that the rites which Em- 
den claimed to have been ordained by later rabbinical 
authorities were already known to the Taimud; and 
that Simeon ben Yohai, who before taking refuge 
in the cave was designated only by the name of Sim- 
eon, is credited in the Talmud with many miracles 
and mystic sayings. Another work in favor of the 
antiquity of the Zohar was published by David 
Luria under the title * Kadmut ha-Zohar” (Kónigs- 
berg, 1855 [?]). It is divided into five chapters, in 
which the author gives proofs that Moses de Leon 
did not compile the Zohar; that the Geonim in Bab- 
ylonia cite cabalistic doctrines from a certain * Mid- 
rash Yerushalmi,” the language of which strongly 
resembles that of the Zohar; that the work was 
compiled before the completion of the Talmud; 
that a great part of it was written in the period of 
Simeon ben Yohai; and, finally, that the Aramaic 
language was used in Talmudic times as well as in 
the geonic period. Of these proofs only those show- 
ing the inadmissibility of the authorship of Moses 
de Leon deserve consideration, the 


Moses de others being mere quibbles; for even 
Leon Not if it be conceded that the Talmud 

the knew of the vowel-points and that 
Author. the Aramaic was commonly used, 


there is no evideuce whatever that 
Simeon ben Yohai or his immediate disciples were 
connected with the Zohar. As to the identification 
of the Zohar with the so-called * Midrash Yerushal- 
mi," thesingle fact that most of the passages quoted 
are not found in the Zohar, as Luria himself admits, 
is a sufficient proof that the two works can not be 
identical. However, Luria has quite as much war- 
rant for asserting, on the ground of his proofs, that 
& great part of the Zohar was written by Simeon 
ben Yohai as have Jellinek, Grütz, Ginsburg, and 
many others for maintaining thatit was wholly com- 
posed by Moses de Leon on the ground that in the 
works of the last-named there are passages which are 
found verbatim in the Zohar. These scholars seem 
to shrink from the idea that Moses de Leon should 
have been guilty of plagiarism, but they are not 
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afraid to charge him with forgery, and that of so 
clumsy a nature as to arouse ut once the suspicions 
of the reader. For Moses de Leon could not have 


supposed for a moment that the insertion in the 
middle of an Aramaic sentence of two verses from 
Ibn Gabirol’s * Keter Malkut” (which, being recited 
in the synagogues, were known to every Jew) could 
have escaped detection; nor could he have thought 
that a quotation from the Cuzari, which was so 
much read and commented uponat that time, would 
pass unperceived by his contemporaries. 

Had Moses de Leon, who was a talented writer 
and an able scholar, wished for mercenary purposes 
to forge a work in the name of Simeon ben Yohai, 
he would have been more careful in his statements 
and would certainly have employed the Hebrew 
language, first, because the tanna would have writ- 
ten in that language, and, second, because a work in 
Hebrew, being easier to understand, would have 
gained a far wider circle of readers, and conse- 
quently a larger number of purchasers, than would 
one written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect that was 
accessible to only afew. Were the pseudepigraphie 
“Sefer Yezirah,” “ Pirke de-Rabbi Eli‘ezer,” “Sefer 
Hekalot,” “Sefer ha-Bahir,” etc., any the less be- 
lieved to be the works of those to whom they were 
attributed simply because they were written in 
plain Hebrew and not in Aramaic? But apart from 
all these considerations, the contents of the Zohar 
clearly indicate that the work is the production not 
of a single author or of a single period, but of many 
authors, periods, and civilizations; for 
it combines the most puzzling incon- 
gruities and irreconcilable contradic- 
tions with lofty ideas and conceptions 
which would do honor to a genius of 
modern times, and also mystic teach- 
ings of the Talmudic period with 
those of the Geonim and later Cabala. To deter- 
mine the country in which the work originated and 
the time at which its teachings began to develop, it 
is necessary to ascertain where and when the Jews 
became intimately acquainted with the Hindu phi- 
losophy, which more than any other exercised an in- 
fluenceon the Zohar. Asan instance of Hindu teach- 
ingsin the Zohar may be quoted the following passage: 


Not the 
Work of a 
Single 
Author or 
Period. 


‘In the book of Hamnuna the Elder we learn through some 
extended explanations that the earth turns upon itself in the 
form of a circle; that some are on top, the others below: that 
all creatures change in aspect, following the manner of each 
place, but keeping in the same position. But there are some 
countries on the earth which are lighted while others are in 
darkness; and there are countries in which there is constantly 
day or in which at least the night continues only some instants. 

These secrets were made known to the men of the secret 
science, but not to the geographers " (Zohar, iii. 9b). 


The theory that the earth is a sphere revolving 
on its own axis, which immortalized Copernicus, 
was previously known only to the Hindus, who 
were instructed in the truth of it by Aryabhatta in 
the first century before the common era. As far as 
is known, the Vedanta school of the Hindu philoso- 
phers found nowhere, outside of its place of origin, 
so many admirers as in Persiain the eighth century. 
Under its influence the Mohammedans of Persia 
founded many mystic sects, among them being that 
of the Sufis, who for many centuries were very nu- 


merous. This mysticmovement did not fail to exer- 


cise an influence upon the Persian Jews, and there 
arose among them various sects, such as the “Isaw- 


ites, the Yudghanites, etc., the tenets of which, so 
far as can be ascertained from the scanty informa- 
tion concerning them that is available, bore more or 
less the stamp of the Vedanta philosophy. Thus 
the Yudghanites abstained from meat, led ascetic 
lives, set aside the literal meaning of the Torah for a 
supposed mystic interpretation, and believed in met- 
empsychosis, etc. All these sects had their sacred 
writings, which they kept secret; and. 
these writings probably formed the 
nucleus of the Zohar, which is a mys- 
tic commentary on the Pentateuch, as. 
the upanishads are the mystic inter- 
pretation of the Vedas and other Brahmanic scrip- 
tures. In its peregrinations from Persia to Spain 
the Zohar probably received many additions and in- 
terpolations, among which may have been the vari- 
ous names of the Tannaim and Amoraim, as well as 
the allusions to historical events. 

The Zohar is not considered complete without the 
addition of certain appendixes, which are attributed 
cither to the same author or to some of his imme- 
diate disciples. These supplementary portions are 
printed as part of the text with separate titles, or 
in separate columns. They are as follows: “Sifra 
di-Zeni‘uta,” consisting of five chapters, in which 
are chiefly discussed the questions in- 
volved in the Creation, such as the 
transition from the infinite to the 
finite, that from absolute unity to 
multifariousness, that from pure intelligence to 
matter, etc. ; “Idra Rabbah,” in which the teach- 
ings of the preceding portion are enlarged upon and 
developed; and “Idra Zuta,” giving a résumé of 
the two preceding sections. The characteristic fea- 
tures of these portions are the absence of the doc- 
trine of the EN Sor, and the use of the appellation 
“Zaddik ” for the ninth Sefirah, which show that 
these writings are of an earlier period. To the 
larger appendixes are added the following frag- 
ments: “ Raze de Razin,” dealing with the physiog- 
nomy of the Cabala and the connection of the soul 
with the body; “Sefer HEKALOT," describing the 
seven heavenly halls, paradise, and hell; Ra‘ya 
Mehemna," giving à conversation between Moses, 
the prophet Elijah, and Simeon ben Yohai on the 
allegorical import of the Mosaic commandments and 
prohibitions, as well as of the rabbinical injunc- 
tions; *Sitre Torah,” on various cabalistie topics; 
“Midrash ha-Ne'elam," explaining passages of 
Scripture mystically by way of *remazim " and ge- 
matria; “Saba,” containing a conversation between 
the prophet Elijah and Simeon ben Yohai about the 
doctrine of metempsychosis; * Yanuka,” on the im- 
portance of washing the hands before meals and on 
similar subjects, written in the name of a child of 
Hamnuna Saba, whence the title “ Yanuka " (child); 
“Tosefta” and * Matnitin," in which are sketched 
the doctrines of the Sefirot, the emanation of the 
primordial light, ete. Besides the Zohar proper, 
there are also a “Zohar Hadash,” on Canticles, and 
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-“Tikkunum,” both new and old, which bear a close 


resemblance to the original work. 
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The Zohar repeatedly endeavors to impress upon 
the mind of the reader that the Biblical narratives 
and ordinances contain higher truths in addition to 
the literal meaning. 


" Wo unto the man," says Simeon ben Yohai, ** who asserts 
that this Torah intends to relate only commonplace things and 
secular narratives; for if this were so, then in 
Mysticism the present times likewise a Torah might be 
of written with more attractive narratives. In 
the Zohar. truth, however, the matter is thus : The upper 
world and the lower are established upon one 
and thesame prineiple; in the lower world is Israel, in the upper 
world are the angels. When the angels wish to descend to the 
Jower world. they have to don earthly garments, If this betrue 
of the angels, how much more so of the Torah, for whose sake, 
indeed, the world and the angels were alike created and exist. 
The world eould simply not have endured to look upon it. Now 
the narratives of the Torah are its garments. He who thinks 
that these garments are the Torah itself deserves to perish and 
have no share in the world to come. Wo unto the fools who 
look no further when they see an elegant robe! More valuable 
than the garment is the body which carries it, and more valuable 
even than that is the soul which animates the body. Fools see 
only the garment of the Torah, the more intelligent see the 
body, the wise see the soul, its proper being; and in the Mes- 
sianic time the ‘upper soul’ of the Torah will stand revealed” 
(Zohar, iii. 152). 

"The man." it is said in the ** Sifra di Zeni'uta," ‘ who is not 
acquainted with this book is like the savage barbarian who was 
a stranger to the usages of civilized life. He sowed wheat, but 
was accustomed to partake of it only in its natural condition. One 
day this barbarian came into a city, and good bread was placed 
before him. Finding it very palatable, he inquired of what ma- 
terial it was made, and was informed that it was made of wheat. 
Afterward one offered to him a fine cake kneaded inoil. He 
tasted it, and again asked : * And this, of what is it made?’ and 
he received the same answer, of wheat. Finally, one placed 
before him the royal pastry, Kneaded with oil and honey. He 
again asked the same question, to Which he obtained a like re- 
ply. Then he said: ' At my house I am in possession of all these 
things. I partake daily of them in root, and cultivate the wheat 
from which they are made.’ In this crudeness he remained a 
stranger to the delights one draws from the wheat, and the 
pleasures were Jost to him. Itis the same with those who stop 
at the general principles of Knowledge because they are igno- 
‘ant Of the delights which one may derive from the further in- 
vestigation and application of these principles.” 


The Zohar assumes four kinds of Biblical exege- 
sis: “ Peshat" (literal meaning), “ Remez ” (allusion), 
" Derash" (anagogical), and “Sod” (mystic). The 
initial letters of the words *Peshat," “Remez,” 
“Derash,” and “Sod” form together the word 
“PaRDeS ” (Paradise), which became the designa- 
tion for the fourfold meaning of which the mystical 
sense is the highest part. The mystic allegorism is 
based by the Zohar on the principle 
that all visible things, the phenomena 
of nature included, have besides their 
exoteric reality an esoteric reality also, 
destined to instruct man in that which is invisible. 
This principle is the necessary corollary of the 
fundamental doctrine of the Zohar. The universe 
being, according to that doctrine, a gradation of 
emanations, it follows that the human mind may rec- 
ognize in each effect the supreme mark, and thus 
ascend to the cause of all causes. This ascension, 
however, can only be made gradually, after the 
mind has attained four various. stages of knowledge; 
namely: (1) the knowledge of the exterior aspect of 
things, or, as the Zohar calls it (ii. 36b), “ the vision 
through the mirror that projects an indirect light”; 
(2) the knowledge of the essence of things, or “the 
vision through the mirror that projects a direct 
light”; (8) the knowledge through intuitive repre- 
sentation; and (4) the knowledge through love, 


«€ PaR- 
DeS.” 


‘since the Law reveals its secrets to those only who. 


love it (ii. 99b). 

After the knowledge. through love comes the ec- 
static state which is applied to the most holy visions. 
To enter the state of ecstasy one had to remain mo- 
tionless, with the hand between the knees, absorbed 
in contemplation and murmuring prayers and 
hymns. There were seven ecstatic stages, each of 
which was marked by a vision of a different color. 
At each new stage the contemplative entered a 
heavenly hall (“hekal”) of a different hue, until he 
reached the seventh, which was colorless, and the 
appearance of which marked both the end of his 
contemplation and his lapse into unconsciousness. 
The Zohar gives the following illustration of an. 
ecstatic state: 

“ Once,” says R. Simeon ben Yohai, “I was plunged in à con- 
templative ecstasy, and I beheld a sublime ray of a brilliant light 
which illumined 325 circles, and amid which something dark 
was bathing. Then the dark point, becoming bright, began to 
float toward the deep and sublime sea, where all the splendors 


were gathering. Ithen asked the meaning of this vision, and 
I was answered that it represented the forgiveness of sins.” 


The Zohar spread among the Jews with remarka- 
ble celerity. Scarcely fifty years had passed since 
its appearance in Spain before it was quoted by 
many cabalists, among whom was the Italian mys- 

tical writer Menahem Recanati. Its 
Spread of authority was so well established in 
the Zohar. Spainin the fifteenth century that Jo- 
seph ibn Shem-Tob drew from it ar- 
guments in his attacks against Maimonides, It ex- 
ercised so great a charm upon the cabalists that they 
could not believe for an instant that such a book 
could have been written by any mortal unless he 
had been inspired from above; and this being the 
case, it was to be placed on the same level with the 
Bible. Even representatives of Talmudic Judaism 
began to regard it as a sacred book and to invokeits 
authority in the decision of some ritual questions. 
They were attracted by its glorification of man, its 
doctrine of immortality,-and its ethical principles, 
which are more in keeping with the spirit of Tal- 
mudical Judaism than are those taught by the phi- 
losophers. While Maimonides and his followers re- 
garded man as a fragment of the universe whose 
immortality is dependent upon the degree of devel- 
opment of his active intellect, the Zohar declared 
him to be the lord of the Creation, whose immortal- 
ity is solely dependent upon his morality. Indeed, 
according to the Zohar, the moral perfection of man 
influences the ideal world of the Sefirot; for al- 
though the Sefirot expect everything from the En 
Sof, the En Sof itself is dependent upon man: he 
alone can bring about the divine effusion. The dew 
that vivifies the universe flows from the just. By 
the practise of virtue and by moral perfection man 
may increase the outpouring of heavenly grace. 
Even physical life is subservient to virtue. This, 
says the Zohar, is indicated in the words “for the 
Lord God had not caused it to rain” (Gen. ii. 5), 
which mean that there had not yet been beneficent 
action in heaven because man had not yet given the 
impulsion. 

These and similar teachings appealed to the Tal- 

mudists and made them overlook the Zohar's dis- 
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parities and.contrasts and its veiled hostility to the 
Talmud, The influences of the Zohar on Judaism 
were both beneficial and deleterious. On the one 
hand, the Zohar was praiseworthy because it op- 

posed formalism, stimulated the imag- 


Ethical ination and feelings, and restored 
System. prayer (which had gradually become 


a mere external religious exercise) to 
the position it had occupied for centuries among the 
Jews as a means of transcending earthly affairs for 
a time and placing oneself in union with God; and 
on the other hand, it was to be censured because it 
propagated many superstitious beliefs, and pro- 
duced a host of mystical dreamers, whose over- 
heated imaginations peopled the world with spirits, 
demons, and all kinds of good and bad influences. 
Its mystic mode of explaining some commandments 
was applied by its commentators to all religious ob- 
servances, and produced a strong tendency to sub- 
stitute a mystic Judaism for the rabbinical cult. 
Thus the Sabbath, with all its ceremonies, began to 
be looked upon as the embodiment of the Divinity 
in temporal life, and every ceremony performed on 
that day was considered to have an influence upon 
the superior world. Zoharic elements even crept 
into the liturgy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the religious poets not only used in 
their compositions the allegorism and symbolism of 
the Zohar, but even adopted its style, the character- 
istic features of which were the representation of 
the highest thoughts by human emblems and hu- 
man passions, and the use of erotic terminology to 
illustrate the relations between man and God, relig- 
ion being identical with love. Thus, in the lan- 
guage of many Jewish poets the beloved one’s curls 
indicate the mysteries of the Deity; sensuous pleas- 
ures, and especially intoxication, typify the highest 
degree of divine love as ecstatic contemplation ; 
while the wine-room represents merely the state 
through which the human qualities merge or are ex- 
alted into those of the Deity. 

The enthusiasm felt for the Zohar was shared by 
many Christian scholars, such as Pico de Mirandola, 
Reuchlin, ZEgidius of Viterbo, ete., allof whom be- 
lieved that the book contained proofs of the truth of 
Christianity. They were led to this belief by the 

analogies existing between some of 


Influence the teachings of the Zohar and eer- 

on Chris-. tain of the Christian doginas, as for 

tian Mysti- iustance the fall and redemption of 
cism. man, and the dogma of the Trinity, 


which is ex pressed in the Zohar in the 
following terms: “The Ancient of Days, has three 
heads. He reveals himself in three archetypes, all 
three forming but one. He is thus symbolized by 
the number Three. They are revealed in one an- 
other. [These are:] first, secret, hidden ‘Wisdom’ ; 
abovethat the Holy Ancient One; and above Him the 
Unknowable One. None knows what He contains; 
He is above ali conception. He is therefore called 
for man ‘ Non-Existing ’ [“ ‘Ayin”]” (Zohar, iii. 288b). 
This and also the other doctrines of Christian tend- 
ency that are found in the Zohar are now known 
to be much older than Christianity; but the Chris- 
tian scholars who were deluded by the similarity of 
these teachings to certain Christian dogmas deemed 
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it their duty to propagate the Zohar. Shortly after 
the publication of the work (Mantua and Cremona, 
1358) Joseph de Voisin translated extracts from it 
which deal with the soul. He was foliowed by many 
others, among whom was Knorr, Baron von Rosen- 
roth, who rendered into Latin the introduction, the 
“Sifra di-Zeni‘uta,” the “Idra Rabbah,” and the 
“Idra Zuta ” (* Kabbala Denudata,” Sulzbach, 1677). 

The disastrous effects of the Shabbethai Zebi 
movement, which was greatly fostered by the ob- 
noxious influences of the Zohar, damped the enthu- 
siasm that had been felt for the book, and the repre- 
sentatives of Talmudic Judaism began to look upon 
it with suspicion. Especially was this the case 
when the Shabbethaian movement had degenerated 
into religious mysticism and had produced the anti- 
Talmudic sectaries who styled themselves “ Zohar- 
ites," and who, under the leadership of Jacob Frank, 
finished by embracing Christianity. However, the 
Zohar is still held in great reverence by many Or- 
thodox Jews, especially the Hasidim, who, under 
its influence, assign the first place in religion not to 
dogma and ritual, but to the sentiment and the emo- 
tion of faith. | 

Among the numerous commentaries written on the 
Zohar the most important are: “Torat Emet,” con- 
taining corrections and explanations of words for the 
section on Genesis, by David ben 
Abraham Shemariah (Salonica, 1604) ; 
“Yesh Sakar,” on the religious pre- 
scriptions of the Zohar, by J. Biir ben 
Petahiah, who published also “Mekor Hokmah ” and 
“Imre Binah,” on the foreign words in tne Zohar 
(Prague, 1610, 1611); * Yesha‘ Yah,” explanation of 
the foreign words in the Zohar, by Solomon Isaiah 
ben Eliezer Hayyim Nizza (Venice, 1680); “ Hibbur 
‘Ammude Sheba‘,” by Aaron Selig Zolkiev (Cra- 
cow, 1636); “Amarot Tehorot,” explaining the 
difficult words of the Zohar, by Wolf Leitmeritz 
(Lublin, 1645); “‘Emek ha-Melek,” commentaries 
on various sections of the Zohar, by Naphtali Herz 
ben Jacob Elhanan (Amsterdam, 1648); “Sha‘ar ha- 
Shamayim,” introduction to and rules of the 
cabalistic system of the Zohar, by Abraham Her- 
rera (2b. 1655); “ Hesed la-Abraham," novelle on 
the Zohar, by Abraham Azulai (70. 1685); * Wayakhel 
Mosheh," by Moses ben Menahem (Dessau, 1699); 
* Or Yisrael,” by Israel Jaffe (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1711) For the cabalistic system of the Zohar see 
ADAM ÍADMON; AMULET; ASCENSION; AZILUT; 
CABALA; CREATION; EMANATION; SEFIROT; SOUL. 
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ZOLA, EMILE: French novelist; born in Paris 
April 2, 1840: died there Sept. 29, 1902. It was 
only in his last years, when anti-Semitism had 
reached an acute stage in France, that he took up 
the cause of the Jewish community against its 
assailants; but several Jewish charac- 
ters, almost invariably connected 
with the French financial world, had 
appeared in some of his novels. Thus, 
in his * Son Excellence Eugène Rougon,” he deline- 
ated a certain Kan, an unscrupulous deputy, rail- 
Way-contractor, and ironmaster, son of a Jewish 
banker at Bordeaux; in “Nana” he portrayed a Ger- 
man Jew named steiner, whom he represented as 
amassing millions by his acumen and as squander- 
ing them in gross dissipation until he was at last 
completely ruined by the woman whose name fur- 
nishes the title of the book; and in *L'Argent" 
(1890-91) he introduced various Jewish characters, 
such as bankers, stock-jobbers, and speculators. 
But it should be said that if Zola placed various bit- 
ter diatribes in the mouths of some of the Jew- 
haters figuring in the last-named novel, this was 
simply because his subject required it, the diatribes 
in question being in no sense representative of the 
author's personal sentiments. | 

Jt is curious to observe that his book * Paris,” in 
which he presents in a not quite favorable light a 
great number of Jewish characters, and which was 
published in volume form in March, 1898 (that is, 
immediately after the author's trial in Paris in con- 

nection with the Dmxvrus Cass), 


His 
Novels. 


Attitude gives no indication whatever of his 
on Jewish intervention in that famous affair, or 
Question. of the various attempts he had made, 


while writing the volume, to stem the 
progress of anti-Semitism in France. In the early 
part of 1896 he contributed to the pages of the 
Paris “Figaro” a very vigorous and much-noticed 
article entitled * Pour les Juifs," the key-note of 
which was sounded in the opening paragraph: 


** For some years I have been following with increasing sur- 
prise and disgust the campaign which some people are trying 
to carry on in France against the Jews. This seems to me mon- 
strous, by which I mean something foreign to all common sense, 
truth, and justice, something blind and foolish. which would 
carry us back several centuries, and which would end in the 
worst of abominations, religious persecution, . . ." 

In this article Zola dealt with anti-Semitism from a 
general point of view, making no mention of Cap- 


tain Dreyfus, the agitation for whose release had 
not yev begun. Ata later date, when Zola had es- 


poused the cause of the unfortunate prisoner, he 
frequently referred to the general question of anti- 
Semitism, which he denounced as odious and fool- 
ish, both in his articles “M. Scheurer-Kestner,” 
“Le Syndicat,” and “Procès Verbal,” published 
in “Le Figaro” in the autumn of 1897, and in his 
subsequent pamphlets * Lettre aux Jeunes Hommes ” 
and "Lettre à la France." Iis adversaries there- 
upon aceused him of venality, asserting that he had 
been bought by the Jews. 

When his active participation in the Dreyfus case 
had ceased, he chose the affair as the subject of 
what was destined to be his last novel, “ Vérité.” 
largely transferring the action, however, from mili- 
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tary spheres to the teaching world, in such wise 
that in his pages Captain Alfred Dreyfus became a 
French provincial schoolmaster called 

His Last Simon, with a brother named David 
Work. (M. Mathieu Dreyfus), while the no- 
torious Major Esterhazy was trans- 

formed into a certain Brother Gorgias. Other Jew- 
ish characters figured in the volume; for instance, 
Simon’s wife, Rachel (Mme. Alfred Dreyfus); their 
children Joseph and Sarah ; the Lehmanns, a family 
of penurious Jewish tailors; and Baron Nathan and 
his daughter Lia, who became a Catholic, like Zre 
in “Paris,” and married a violent anti-Semite, the 
Count de Sanglebeuf. Nathan is not described as 
having formally renounced the Jewish faith, but 
Zola treats him as a renegade, one of those who, hav- 
ing risen to affluence and rank, not only cast off the 
ancestral traditions, but even join the persecutors of 
theirrace. From first to last * Vérité" is a vigorous 
denunciation of anti-Semitism in its various forms, 
its growth and diffusion in France being chiefly at- 
tributed by Zola to the action of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. The writing of the book was only just 
finished when Zola died by accidental suffocation, 
Sincere regret for his death was expressed by Jew- 
ish communities all over the world, for they recog- 
nized that they had lost an able and perfectly 
disinterested friend in the deceased writer. A con- 
siderable part of the large sum of money subse- 
quently raised for the erection of a monument to 
him in Paris was contributed by Jewish subscribers, 
several of whom had previously given liberally 


when a superb gold medal was struck in his honor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zola, Son Excellence Eugene Rougon, Paris, 
1576: idem, Nana, ib. 1880; idem, Argent, ìb. 1801 ; idem, 
Vérité, ib, 1908: idem, Nouvelle Campagne, ib. 1897; idem, 
La Vérité en Marche, ib. 1901 (in the last-named volume 
will be found the various articles, letters, and addresses writ- 
ten by Zola in connection with the Dreyfus case; of some of 
these there isan English translation, Zola’s Lettersto France, 
with introduction, by L. F. Austin, New York and London, 
n.d.). On Zola's attitude toward the Jews: Ernest Vizetelly, 
a Ah ile Zula, Novelist and Reformer, New York and London, 
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ZOMBER, BERNHARD (BÄR): Polish 
scholar; born at Lask in 1821: died at Berlin in 
1884. Having acquired a fair knowledge of rabbin- 
ical literature in his native country, he went to Ger- 
many, where he studied successively under Joseph 
Shapiro and Jacob Ettinger. Later he attended the 
universities of Würzburg and Berlin, and in 1871 he 
was appointed principal teacher of the Bet ha-Mid- 
rash of Berlin, a position which he held until his 


death. Iiis works are as follows: ^ EXillot Pesn- 


him," on Passover laws compiled by Isaac ibn Ghay- 
yat, supplemented by a commentary of his own en- 
titled “ Debar Halakah ” (Berlin, 1864); * Ma'amar," 
a dissertation on Rashi’s commentary on Nedarim 
and Mo‘ed Katan (/b. 1867); “Moreh Derek,” the 
commentaries of Gershon Me’or ha-Golah and of 
Rashi on Mo'ed Katan (i5. 1870); and “Shittah Me- 
kubbezet,” Bezalel Ashkenazi's novellie on Nedarim. 
In addition to these works, Zomber contributed sev- 
eral valuable articles to Jewish scientific periodicals, 
including a study on Judah ben Yakar, the com- 
mentator of the Yerushalmi, which was translated 
from German into Hebrew by Abraham Abele Ehr- 
lich (“ Ha-Karmel,” iii. 294). 
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ZOREF, SAMUEL HA-LEVI: Rabbi at Po- 
sen; dicd between 1710 and 1716. He was the au- 
thor of “ Mazref la-Kesef” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1681), containing extracts from and an index to the 
“Shene Luhot ha-Berit” (*SHeLaH") of Isaiah 
Horowitz, with two appendixes, one entitled 
“Kur la-Zahab” and giving extracts from Gabirol’s 
* Mibhar ha-Peninim,” and the other entitled “Te- 
shubot Shib'im Zekenim " and containing maxims. 
A separate edition of the * Kur la-Zahab " was pub- 
lished at Offenbach in 1710, and in 1716 it was 
printed with the * Teshubot Shib'im Zekenim.” 


Bodl. col. 2499. 
m I. Bn. 

ZOROASTRIANISM : The religion of ancient 
Persia as founded by Zoroaster; one of the world’s 
great faiths that bears the closest resemblance to Ju- 
daism and Christianity. According to the tradition 
in the Parsee books, Zoroaster was born in 660 n.c. 
and died in 588; but many scholars claim that he 
must have flourished at a much earlier time. <All 
investigators, however, areagreed that his teachings 
were generally in force throughout Ivan before the 
time of the Jewish Captivity. His name in its an- 
cient form in the Avesta is “Zarathustra,” and in 
later Persian, “Zardusht”; the form “Zoroaster,” 
which is now common, has been adopted from the 
Greek and Latin “ Zoroastres.” The native country 
of the prophet is now believed to have been Media, 
jn western Iran, and there are reasons for claiming 
that his birthplace was in the province of Atropa- 
tene, the modern Azerbaijan; but much of his min- 
istry, or rather most of his prophetic career, was 
passed in eastern Iran, especially in the region of 
Bactria, where he won a powerful patron for his 
religion. This defender of the faith was a king 
named Vishtaspa, or Gushtasp, a name identical 
with that of Hystaspes, the father of Darius, al- 
though the two personages are not to be confounded, 
as has sometimes been done. 

Zoroaster was originally a Magian priest, but he 
appears to have reformed or purified the creed of 
the Magi. His religious teachings are preserved in 
the Avrsra. Thecharacter of the Per- 
sian religion before Zoroaster’s time 


is not known, but a comparison with 
that of India shows that it must have 
had much in common with the early religion of the 
Hindus. It may be presumed that it was a modified 
nature-worship, with polytheistic features and some 
traces of demonistic beliefs. Herodotus (* Hist." i. 
181 et seq.) states that the Persians from the earliest 
times worshiped the sun, moon, stars, and earth, 
and the waters and wind, and he intimates in pre- 
cise words that they had borrowed certain religious 
elements from the Assyrians. One or two supersti- 
tious practises which he describes, such as the pro- 
pitiation of the powers of evil (2b. iii. 35, vii. 114), 
show survivals of demoniacal rites, against which 
Zoroaster so strongly inveighed; and the account 


Tenets of 
the Faith. 


which he gives of the Magian ceremonies is quite in 
accordance with Zoroastrianism. 

One of the characteristic features of Zoroastrian- 
ism is the doctrine of dualism, recognizing the pow- 
ers of good and evil as two personified principles 
at war with each other. Ahuramazda, or Ormuzd 
(“the Wise Lord ”), leads the forces of good; Angra- 

Mainyu, or Ahriman (“the Spiri- 
The tual Enemy ”), heads the hosts of evil. 
Kingdoms Bands of angels and archangels fol- 
of Good low the divine leader, while troops of 
and Evil. demons and archfiends hasten after 
the evil lord. "The archangels are six 
in number and are called by the general name 
Amesha Spentas (“Immortal Holy Ones”); they 
are personifications of virtnes and abstract ideas, and 
are named Vohu Manah (“Good Mind”), Asha Va- 
hishta (“ Perfect Righteousness”), Khshathra Vair- 
ya (“Wished-for Kingdom "j| Spenta Armaiti (a 
feminine personification of harmony and the earth), 
Haurvatat (“ Health,” “Salvation ”), and Ameretat 
(“Immortality”). The angels and lesser divine be- 
ings are termed Yazatas (* Worshipful Ones") and 
are very numerous, although twenty-one of them 
are more prominent than the rest; these include di- 
vine embodiments of the sun, moon, stars, fire, 
earth, water and air, the spirits of the righteous 
(called *fravashis"), andalso several abstract con- 
cepts, like victory, religion, kingly glory, and the 
divinity known as Mithra, an incarnation of 
light and truth. The rabble of hell, led by Ahri- 
man, is ill organized, and the chief archfiend, after 
Ahriman himself, is the demon Aeshma (Deva), a 
name which is thought to be found in the Sook of 
Tobit as Asmodeus, although this view is not ac- 
cepted by some (see ASMODEws). In addition to the 
six archfiends there is a legion of minor fiends. and 
demons (* dieva,? “druj ”). 

The conflict between the opposing kingdoms of 
light and darkness forms the history of the world, 

whieh lasts for 19,000 years and is 
Millennial divided into four great eons. The 
Doctrines. first 8,000 years is the period of spir- 

itual existence. Ormuzd knows of 
Ahriman's coexistence, and creates the world first 
in a spiritual state before giving it a material form, 
the “fravashis” being the models of the future 
types of things. Ahriman is ignorant of his great 
rival's existence, but on discovering this he counter- 
creates the hosts of demons and fiends. In the sec- 


ond 8,000 years, while Ahriman and his host have 


been confounded by Ormuzd. the latter creates the 
world in its material form, and the world is then in- 


vaded by Ahriman. The third 3,000 years is the 
period of conflict between the rival powers and the 
struggle for the soul of man, until Zoroaster comes 
into the world. His birth inaugurates a new era, 
and the fourth and last 8,000 years begins. These . 
final millennial eras are presided over by Zoroaster 
himself and his three posthumous sons, who are to 
be born in future ages in an ideal manner, the last 
being the Messiah called Saoshyant(* Savior, " * Bene- 
factor": lit. “he who will benefit and save the 
world?) In its general bearings this dualistic 
scheme of the universe is theologically monotheistic 
in so far as it postulates the final predominance of 
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Ormuzd: and it is optimistic in its philosophy, inas- 
much as it looks for a complete regencration of the 
world. 

In all this struggle man is the important figure; 
for the ultimate triumph of right depends upon 
him. He is a free agent according to Zoroaster 
(“ Yasna,” xxx. 20, xxxi, 11), but he must ever be on 
his guard against the misguidance of evil. The 
purpose of Zoroaster’s coming into the world and the 
aim of his teaching are to guide man to choose aright, 
to lead him in the path of righteousness, in order that 
the world may attain to ultimate perfection. This 
perfection will come with the establishment of the 
Good Kingdom (Avesta, “Vohu Khshathra”), the 

Wished-for Kingdom (Avesta, * Khshathra Vairya”), 
or the IKXingdom of Desire (Avesta, * Khshathra Ish- 
toish"). When this shall come to pass the world 
will become regenerate (Avesta, *Ahüm Frashem 
Kar”; or “Frashdkereti”); a final battle between 
the powers of good and evil will take place; Ahri- 
man and his hosts will be routed; and good shall 
reign supreme (“ Yasht,” xix. 89-93; Bundahis, xxx. 
1-33). The advent of the Messiah (Saoshyant) will 
be accompanied by the resurrection of the dead 
and the general judgment of the world, which 
thenceforth will be free from evil and. free from 
harm. 

The motto of the Zoroastrian religion is “ Good 
thoughts, good words, good deeds” (Avesta, “ Hu- 
mata, hükhta, hvarshta”). Man in his daily life is 
enjoined to preserve purity of body and soul alike. 
He is to exercise serupulous care in 
keeping the elements earth, fire, and 
water free from defilement of any 
kind. — Truth-speaking and honest 
dealing are made the basis of every 
action; kindliness and generosity are 
virtues to be cultivated; and agricul- 
ture and cattle-raising are prescribed as religious 
duties, Marriage within the community of the 
faithful, even to wedlock with blood relatives, is 
lauded; and according to the Avesta (* Vendidad,” 
iv. 47), “he who has a wife is to be accounted far 
above him who has none; and he who has children 
is far above the childless man.” 

In disposing of the dead, it is unlawful to burn 
or bury the body or to throw it into water, as any 
of these modes of disposal would defile one of the 
sacred elements; the dead must therefore be ex- 
posed in high places to be devoured by birds and 
dogs, a custom which is still observed by the Parsees 
and Gabars in their * Towers of Silence.” 

In religious matters the priesthood was supreme in 
authority, and the sacerdotal order was hereditary. 

The Mobeds and llerbeds were the 


Ethical 
Teachings 
and 
Religious 
Practises. 


Priesthood Levites and Kohanim of Zoroastrian- 
and ism. The name for priest, “athaur- 
Ritual. van,” in the Avesta corresponds to 


"atharvan" in India; the Magi were 
a sacerdotal tribe of Median origin. In acts of wor- 
ship (Avesta, * Yasna ") animal sacrifices were some- 
times offered, especially in more ancient times, but 
these immolations were subordinate and gave place 
morc and more to offerings of praise and thanks- 
giving accompanied by oblations of consecrated 
milk, bread, and water. The performance of these 


rites was attended by the recitation of long litanies, 
especially in connection with the preparation of the 


sacred drink “haoma,” made from a plant resem- 


bling the Indian *sóma," from which an exhilara- 
ting juice was extracted. It has been thought that 
the twigs (Avesta, *baresman"; modern Persian, 
“ barsom ") employed by the Zoroastrian priests in 
their ritual are alluded to as the “branch” held to 
the nose by the sun-worshipers in the vision of 


‘Ezekiel (viii. 16-17); and the consecrated cake 


(Avesta, “draonah”; modern Persian, *darün? 
has been compared with the Hebrew showbread. 
The points of resemblance between Zoroastrian- 


ism and Judaism, and hence also between the former 


and Christianity, are many and striking, Ahura- 
mazda, the supreme lord of Iran, om- 


Resem-  niscient, omnipresent, and eternal, en- 
blances dowed with creative power, which he 
Between exercises especially through the me- 
Zoroastri- dium of his Spenta Mainyu (* Holy 
anism and Spirit") and governing the universe 
Judaism. through the instrumentality of angels 


and archangels, presents the nearest 
parallel to Yawn that is found in antiquity. But 
Ormuzd's power is hampered by his adversary, 
Ahrimau, whose dominion, however, like Satan's, 
shall be destroyed at the end of the world. Zoroas- 
trianism and Judaism present a number of resem- 
blances to each other in their general systems of 
angelology and demonology, points of similarity 
which have been especially emphasized by the Jew- 


ish rabbinical scholars Schorr and Kohut and the. 


Christian theologian Stave. There are striking 
parallels between the two faiths and Christianity in 
their eschatological teachings—the doctrines of a 
regenerate world, a perfect kingdom, the coming of 
a Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, and the life 
everlasting. Both Zoroastrianism and Judaism are 
revealed religions: in the one Ahuramazda imparts 
his revelation and pronounces his commandments to 
Zarathustra on “the Mountain of the Two Holy 
Communing Ones”; in the other Yiwu holdsa sim- 
ilar communion with Moses on Sinai. The Magian 
laws of purification, moreover, more particularly 
those practised to remove pollution incurred through 
contact with dead or unclean matter, are given in 
the Avestan Vendidàd quite as elaborately as in the 
Levitical code, with which the Zoroastrian book has 
been compared (see AvEsTA). The two religions 
agree in certain respects with regard to their cosmo- 
logical ideas. The six days of Creation in Genesis 
find a parallelin the six periods of Creation described 
in the Zoroastrian scriptures. Mankind, according 
to each religion, is descended from a single couple, 
and Mashya (man) and Mashyana are the Iranian 
Adam (man) and Eve. In the Bible a deluge des- 
troys all people except asingle righteous individual 
and his family; in the Avesta a winter depopulates 
the earth except in the Vara (“enclosure”) of the 
blessed Yima. In each case the earth is peopled 
anew with the best two of every kind, and is after- 
ward divided into three realms. The three sons of 
Yima’s successor Thractaona, named Erij (Avesta, 
“Airya”), Selm (Avesta, “Sairima”), and Tur 


(Avesta, “Tura ”), are the inheritors in the Persian 


account; Shem, Ham. and Japheth, in the Semitic 
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story. Likenessesin minor matters, in certain details 
of ceremony and ritual, ideas of uncleanness, and 
the like,'are to be noted, as well as parallels between 
Zoroaster and Moses as sacred lawgivers; and many 
of these resemblances are treated in the works re- 
ferred to at the end of this article. 

It is difficult to account for these analogies. It is 
known, of course, as a historic fact that the Jews 
and the Persians came in contact with each other at 
an early period in antiquity and re- 
mained in more or less close relation 
throughout their history (see AVESTA ; 
MEDIA; Persra). Most scholars, Jew- 
ish as well as non-Jewish, are of the 
opinion that Judaism was strongly influenced by 
Zoroastrianism in views relating to angelology and 
demonology, and probably also in the doctrine of 
the resurrection, as well as in eschatological ideas ir 
general, and also that the monotheistic conception 
of Yuwn may have been quickened and strength. 
ened by being opposed to the dualism or quasi-mon- 
otheism of the Persians. But, on the other hand, the 
late James DARMESTETER advocated exactly the 
opposite view, maintaining that early Persian 
thought was strongly influenced by Jewish ideas. 
He insisted that the Avesta, as we have it, is of late 
origin and is much tinctured by foreign elements, 
especially those derived from Judaism, and also 
those taken from Neoplatonism through the wri- 
tings of Philo Judzus. These views, put forward 
shortly before the French scholar’s death in 1894, 
have been violently combated by specialists since 
that time, and can not be said to have met with 
decided favor on any side. At the present time it 
is impossible to settle the question; the truth lies 
probably somewhere between the radical extremes, 
and it is possible that when knowledge of the As- 
syrian and Babylonian religion is more precise in 
certain details, additional light may be thrown 


Causes of 
Analogies 
Uncertain. 


on the problem of the source of these analogies, 


and may show the likelihood of a common influ- 
ence at work upon both the Persian and Jewish 
cults. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For general works on the subjeet consult bib- 
liographies under articles AVESTA, MEDIA, and PERSIA. 
Special works on Zoroaster and the religion: Jackson. Zoroas- 
ter the Prophet of Ancient. Iran, New York, 1899; idem, 
Die Tranische Religion, in Geiger and Kuhn. Grundriss der 
Tranisehen. Philologie. Leipsie, 1904; Justi. Dic Aclteste 
[ranisehe Religion wand Ihr Stifter Zarathustra in Preus- 
sische Jahrbücher, xxxviii. 55-80, 231-262, Berlin. 1897 ; Leh- 
mann. Die Parsen, in Chantepie de la Saussaye. Lehrbuch 
der Religionsgeschichte. 3d ed., Tübingen. 1905; idem. Zara- 
thustra, en Hog om Persernes Gamle Tro, pp. 1-2. Copen- 
hagen, 1899, 1902; Tiele, Geschichte der Religion: Die Re- 
ligion hei den Iranischen. Völkern, vol. ii., section 1, trans- 
lated by Gehrich, Gotha, 1898 (English transl. by Nariman in 
Indian Antiquary, vols. xxxii. ct seq.. Bombay, 1903), Par- 
ticular treatises on the analogies between Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism: Schorr, in He-Hatuz, ii.-v.; Kohut, Ueber die Jil- 
dische Anyelologie und Dümonotogie in Ihrer A bhüngig- 
keit vom Parsismas, Leipsic, 1866; idem, Was Hat die Tal- 
mudisehe Esehatologie aus dem Parsismus Aufgenommen ? 
in Z. D. M. G. xxi. 552-591 ; De Harlez, Avesta, Introduction, 
pp. cev.-cevi., ecix., Paris, 1881 ; Spiegel, Eranische Alter- 
thumskunde. ii. 17, 19, 26, 34, 40, 50 et seg., 63-65, 75, 117, 166 
et seq., 169-171, Leipsic, 1878; Darmesteter, La Zend-Avesta, 
iii., Introduction, pp. Ivi.-Ixii., Paris, 1893; S. D. E. 2d ed., 
iv.. Introduction, pp. lvii-lix.; Cheyne, Origin and Re- 
ligious Concepts of the Psalter, London, 1891; Aiken, The 
Avesta and the Bible. in Catholic University Bulletin, iii. 
243-291, Washington, 1807: Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus 
aut das Judenthiwm, Haarlem, 1888; Söderblom, La Vie 
Future c Apres le Mazdeisme, Paris, 1901; Bóklen, Fer- 
wandschaft der Jüdisch-Chvistlichen mit der Parsisehen 
Eschatologic, Gottingen, 1902; Moulton, in Erpository 
Times, ix. 351-859, xl. 257-200. and in Journal cf T heotog- 


ical Studies, July, 1902, pp. 514-527; Mills, The Avesta, 

Neoplatonism and Philo Judcus, i., Leipsic, 1901; Moffat, 

Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christianity, in Hibbert 

Journal, 1903, i. 763-780. 

K. A. V. W.J. 

ZOX, EPHRAIM LAMEN : Communal work- 
er of Melbourne, Australia; born in London 1887; 
died Oct. 93, 1899. He was thirteen years old when 
he arrived in Melbourne, and he engaged succes- 
sively in gold-digging, auctioneering, and the cloth- 
ing business, and also operated for many years as a 
financier. Zox was closely associated with almost 
every charitable movement in Melbourne, and the 
Jewish community there long regarded him as its 
leader. He was successively treasurer, president, 
and trustee of the Hebrew congregation; supported 
the Jewish Philanthropic Society ; was president of 
the Melbourne branch of the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion; and took a special interest in the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. He was, moreover, one of 
the most popular of Victorian politicians, and was a 
member of the legislature, entering the Assembly in 
May, 1877, as a representative of East Melbourne, 
and retaining his seat for that electorate for twenty- 
one years, He served also as chairman of the Char- 
ities Commission. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec., 1899. 
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ZUCKER, ALFRED: Chemist and manufac- 
turer of Dresden, Germany ; born Aug. 17, 1871. in 
Uffenheim, Bavaria. He studied pharmacy and 
chemistry at the universities of Würzburg and Er- 
langen; and while he was still a student the Würt- 
temberg government, at the suggestion of the 
Würzburg professor of botany, Geheimrat Saclis, 
placed him on a commission for fighting a de- 
structive vine-bug, the efforts of which body he di- 
rected to a successful conclusion. He was later 
appointed military apothecary of the Bavarian Home 
for Pensioned Soldiers (* Invalidenhaus "), and while 
holding that position he published several short 
pharmaceutical treatises which attracted the atten- 
tion of specialists. His larger publications are 
“Beitrag zur Direkten Beeinflussung- der Pflanzen 
Durch die Kupfervitriolkalkbrithe,” Stuttgart, 1596, 
and “ Repertorium der Photochemie," Vienna, Leip- 
sic, and Budapest, 1901; and he contributed to 
*IHager's Pharmaceutisch-Technisches Manuale. 
Encyclopiidische Vorschriftensammlung für Aerzte, 
Apotheker, etc.," 7th ed., Leipsic and Berlin, 1902. 

i B. 

ZUCKER, MARCUS: German librarian and 
author; born May 1, 1841. He was for some time 
chief librarian at the University of Erlangen, and has 
made a specialty of the history of art. Among his 
writings are: “Diirers Stellung zur Reformation ” 
(1886); * Michelangelo? (1888); “Die Hollündische 
Malerei des 17ten Jahrhunderts" (1892); * Albrecht 
Dürer” (1900) With J. Merz he edits the “ Christ- 
liches Kunstblatt.” 

S. i N. D. 

ZUCKERKANDL, EMIL: Austrian anato- 
mist: born at Raab, Hungary, in 1849; educated at 
the University of Vienna (M.D. 1874). In 1875 he 
became privat-docent of anatomy at the University 
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of Utrecht, and he was appointed assistant professor 
at the University of Vieuna in 1879, being made 
professor at Graz in 1882. Since 1888 he has been 
professor of descriptive and topograpliical anatomy 
at the University of Vienna. 

Zuckerkandl has contributed many monographs 
to medical journals. Among his works the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: *Zur Morphologie des Ge- 
sichtschüdels? (Stuttgart, 1877); * Ueber eine Bisher 
noch Nicht Beschriebene Driise der Regio Supra- 
hyoidea” (zb. 1879); “ Ueber das Riechcentrum ” (dd. 
1887); and “Normale und Pathologische Anatomie 
der Nasenhóhle und Ihrer Pneumatischen Anhänge” 
(Vienna, 1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v. 

8. F. T. H. 

ZUCKERMANDEL, MOSES SAMUEL: 
German rabbi and Talmudist; born at Ungarisch- 
Brod, Moravia, April 24, 1886. He became a rabbi 
in Pleschen, Prussia, and was appointed lecturer on 
the Mora-Leipziger foundation at Breslau April 1, 
1898. He has published: * Die Erfurter Handschrift 
der Tosefta ” (1876); * Die Tosefta nach den Erfurter 
und Wiener Handschriften " (1880-82): “ Spruch- 
buch Enthaltend Biblische Sprüche aus dem Gebet- 
buche" (1889); and “Vokabularium und Gram- 
matik zu den Hebräischen Versen des Spruchbuches 
I.” (1890). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kürschner, Literatur-Kalender, 1898, s.v. + 
Frankl-Grün, Gesch. der Juden in Ungarisch Brod, Vien- 
na, 1905, pp. 56-57. 

S N. D. 


ZUCKERMANN, BENEDICT: German scien- 
tist; born at Breslau Oct. 9, 1818; died there Dec. 17, 
1891. He received a thorough Hebrew and secular 
education at the institutious of his native city, and 
devoted himself at the university to the study of 
mathematics and astronomy. In 1845 he joined 
Graetz inagitating for an address to Zacharias Fran- 
kel to congratulate him on the conservative stand 
which he had taken against the Frankfort Confer- 
ence; and when Frankel assumed the management 
of the Breslau seminary he appointed Zuckermann 
on the teaching staff. He gave instruction in mathe- 
matics to those of the students who had not had a 
regular school training, and taught calendric science 
in the academic department, at the same time acting 
as librarian and administrator of the stipendiary 
fund. He wrote: “Ueber Sabbathjahrcyclus und 
Jubelperiode," Breslau, 1859 (translated into Eng. 
lish by A. Loewy, London, 1866); * Ueber Talmu- 
dische Münzen und Gewichte," Breslau, 1862 ; * Kata- 
log der Seminarbibliothek,” part i., 2. 1870 (2d ed., 
ib. 1876); "Das Mathematische im Talmud,” sj. 
1878; "Tabelle zur Berechnung des Eintrittes der 
Nacht,” ib. 1899; “Anleitung und Tabellen zur 
Vergleichung Jüdischer und Christlicher Zeitan- 
gaben," 2b. 1898. He also contributed occasionally 
to the “Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums.” 

Zuckermann's religious attitude was strict] y Ortho- 
dox. Regularly twice a day he attended the syna- 
gogue maintained by him in the house which he had 
inherited from his father, although he lived in the 
seminary building, where daily services were held in 
the chapel. He never married; and while genial 


and kindly in nature, he was strongly opposed to 

anything savoring of ostentation." On his seventieth 

birthday he fled from Breslau to escape all ovations, 

and in his will he forbade the delivering of a funeral 

address. l 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1892, Nos. 1 and 2; Die 
Deborah, Feb. 4, 1892; Jahresbericht des J tidiseh-Theolo- 
gischen Seminars Frünckelscher Stiftung, Breslau, 1892. 


S. D. 


ZUENZ, ARYEH LOEB HARIF B. MO- 
SES: Polish rabbi; born at Pinezow about 1778; 
died at Warsaw 1888. He was a thorough Tal- 
mudie scholar, and was also well versed in the 
Cabala. Holding first the rabbinate of Plock and 
then that of Prague, he later settled at Warsaw, 
where he died. "The author of *Shem ha-Gedolim 
he-Hadash ” narrates that Aryeh Loeb promised on 
his deathbed to be a good advocate in heaven for 
those who should publish his writings, and that this 
promise was engraved upon his tombstone. The 
rabbi was the author of many works, most of which 
are still in manuscript, only the following two hav- 
ing been published: * Ya'alat Hen ” (Prague, 1798), 
responsa; and *'Tib Gittin " (Warsaw, 1812), discus- 
sions on the “Get Mekushshar” of R. M. Bala. The 
“ Tib Gittin" was written when the author was ei ght- 
een years of age, and its decisions have been ac- 
cepted in many places. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 80, 

li. 17, Warsaw, 1582; Kohn, Kine'at Soferim. p. 1022. Lem- 

berg, 1892; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 102; Steinschneider, Cat. 


Bodl. col. 745; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. 
I. R. A. S. W. 


ZUG. Sce SWITZERLAND. 


ZUGOT (lit. “pairs”): Name given to the lead- 
ing teachers of the Law in the time preceding the 
Tannaim. The period of the Zugot begins with 
Jose b. Joezer and ends with Hillel. The name 
"Zugot" (comp. Latin “duumviri”) was given to 
these teachers because, according to the tradition in 
Hagigah, two of them always stood at the samc time 
at the head of tbe Sanhedrin, one as president 
(“nasi”) and the other as vice-president or father of 
the court (“ab bet din"; see SANHEDRIN). There 
were five pairs of these teachers: (1) Jose b. Joezer 
and Jose b. Johanan, who flourished at the time of 
the Maccabean wars of independence; (9) Joshua 
b. Perahyah and Nittai of Arbela, at the time of 
John Hyrcanus; (8) Judah b. Tabbai and Simcon b. 
Shetah, at the time of Alexander Janngusand Queen 
Salome; (4) Shemaiah and Abtalion, at the time of 
Hyrcanus II. ; (5) Hilleland Shammai, at the time of 
King Herod. 


J. © J. Z. L. 


ZUKERTORT, JOHANNES HERMANN: 
Chess-playerand physician; bornat Lublin, Russian 
Poland, Sept. 7, 1842; died in London June 20, 1888; 
son of a Jewish convert to Christianity who was a 
clergyman at Lublin. He was educated at the 
gymnasium of Breslau and at the university of that 
city, whence he graduated in medicine in 1866. As 
a member of the medical corps of the German army 
he saw service in 1866, and again in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71. 

- Zukertort, who was destined to be one of the most 
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eminent exponents of the game, learned to play 
chess in Breslau when he was about nineteen. En- 
tering a tournament in that city, and receiving the 
odds of the queen, he lost every game, whereupon 
he took up the study of Bilguer's “ Handbuch,” with 
the result that in 1862 he won games from Anders- 
sen at the odds of a knight. Within a very few 
years he became one of the strongest players i in Ger- 
many; and in 1871 he defeated Anderssen in a set 
match. 

In 1872 Zukertort went to London and won third 
prize in the tourney there, Steinitz and Blackburne 
gaining first and second respectively. His reception 
in England was so cordial that he decided to make that 
country his home; and he accordingly became natu- 
ralized, and thenceforth played as an English repre- 
sentative in international competitions. From this 
time forward his career was one of unprecedented 
success. In 1878 he gained the first prize at the 
Paris Exhibition tournament; in 1880 he beat Rosen- 
thal ina match; in 1881 he took second prize at 
Berlin (Blackburne first); the same year he beat 
Blackburne in a match: in 1882 he was fifth at 
Vienna (Steinitz first); and in 1888 at the London 
international tournament he gained the first prize 
of £300 (81,500), Steinitz being second, and Black- 
burne third. In this last competition he won twenty- 
two games and lost only one. Of a highly nervous 
temperament, Zukertort unfortunately had re- 
course to drugs to brace himself for his contests, and 
their ill effects became manifest toward the close 
of the tournament. He never fully recovered; 
and he very unwisely persisted in challenging 
Steinitz to a match, of which seven games 
were to be played in New York, seven in St. Louis, 
and seven in New Orleans. Zukertort took four 
games out of five in the first set (March, 1886), but 
was altogether outplayed in the remaining ones; 
and he returned to- England a mere wreck of his 
former self. On June 19, 1888, while taking part in 
a game at Simpson’s Divan in London, he was 
seized with apoplexy. He was removed to the Char- 
ing Cross Hospital, where he died on the following 
day. 

Perhaps Zukertort’s greatest nen were 
in blindfold play, in which he has been surpassed 
only by Pillsbury. 

Zukertort, at first with Anderssen and afterward 
alone, edited the “Neue Berliner Schachzeitung ” 
(1867-71); and he collaborated with Jean Dufresne 
on the * Grosses Schach-Handbuch ? (2d. ed., Berlin, 
1873). He was the author of * Leitfaden des Schach- 
spiels ” (Berlin, 1869; 5th ed. 1897) and “Sammlung 
der Auserlesensten Schachaufgaben, Studien und 
Partiestellungen ” (25. 1869). From 1873 to 1876 he 
was one of the principal contributors to the “ West- 
minster Papers,” the official organ of the St. George's 
Chess Club, London; and in 1879, together with L. 
Hoffer, he founded * The Chess Monthly," which 
for seventeen years was the leading chess magazine 
in England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography: The 
Chess Monthly, July, 1888; L. Hoffer, in The Field. (Lon- 
don), June 23, 1888; Broekhaus Konver sations-Levikon ; 
Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 
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ZUNDER, MAIER. See CONNECTICUT. 


ZUNSER, ELIAKIM : Russian “badhan ” and 
poet; born at Wilna in 1845. At the age of sixteen 
he had gained a local reputation as a poet, and after 
setting his rimes to music of an Oriental character 
for voice, orchestra, and piano, he sang at weddings 
and other entertainments, where his talent was al- 
ways liberally rewarded, his fee being at one time 
as high as 200 rubles. He thus introduced a new 
and more refined method of amusing wedding 
guests; and since the publication of his “Shirim 
Hadashim ” (Wilna, 1861) he has composed over 600 
songs, some of which he translated into a Hebrew 
which is not always rigid in its accuracy. In 1889 
Zunser went to America, touring the country un- 
der the management of an impresario, and singing 
and reciting his repertoire. He finally settled in 
New York as a printer and publisher. 

Most of Zunser's poems are national in tendency, 
while the remainder are nearly all panegyries of 
civilization, this category including “Die Eisen- 
bahn,” “Licht,” “Die Sokhe,” “Die Pyramiden,” 
“Columbus und Washington,” and “Das Goldene 
Land." He has likewise written for the Yiddish 
stage, for which he produced the best version of 
the *Sale of Joseph." Many of his poems have 
been published in the *Jewish Daily News" and 
the “ Volksadvokat,” while an edition of a large 
number of his songs with their music has also ap- 
peared (New York, 1891). His seventieth birthday 
was the occasion of a celebration in New York 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Minikes, Hebrew Holiday Papers, v., No. 9i; 
Wiener, Yiddish Literatur g, pp. 91-93, 120, 232- 233. 9:1 
Zunser, Selbstbiographie, New York, 1905. 


Jj: G. SE. 

ZUNTZ, NATHAN: German physiologist; 
born at Bonn Oct. 6, 1847; educated at the univer- 
sity of his native city (M.D. 1868). Becoming an 
assistant at the physiological institution of the uni- 
versity, he was appointed privat-docent in 1871, and 
three years later became prosector and assistant pro. 
fessor of anatomy. In 1881 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of animal physiology at the Landwirtschaft- 
liehe Hochschule at Berlin, Zuntz has made many 
contributions on physiology, nutrition, respiration, 
and similar topies, to the medical journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Diog. Lex. 

S. F.T. H. 

ZUNZ, LEOPOLD (Hebrew name, Yom-Tob 
Lippmann): Founder of the modern “science 
of Judaism” and pioneer in the history of Jewish 
literature, religious poetry, and the ritual of the 
synagogue; born at Detmold Aug. 10, 1794; died at 
Berlin March 18,1886. The genealogy of his family 
can be traced continuously for three centuries 
(comp. Kaufmann in * Monatsschrift," 1894, p. 481), 
and members are known to have been prominent in 
the Jewish community of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
the cognomen “Zunz” being a modification of 
* Zons," the name of a place on the Rhine. 

Zunz's father, Mendl Emanuel (b. 


iis 


His 761; d. July 3, 1802), was a “ babur," 
Family. or Talmudic student, who carned a 


precarious livelihood as a teacher at 
the bet ha-midrash and by giving private lessons 
in Hebrew and Talmud until a pulmonary affection 
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compelled him to relinquish this occupation almost 
entirely and toconductasmall grocery. His mother, 
Hendel Behrens (b. 17738; d. Nov. 9, 1809), was 
also delicate, and died at the age of thirty-six in 
Hamburg, whither she and her husband had re- 
moved the year after Lippmann’s birth. Although 
his constitution was extremely delicate in boyhood, 
Lippmann outlived not only his twin sister, who died 
in infancy, but also his other sisters and brothers. 
His early youth was spent under the clouds of 
physical discomfort and material poverty. His first 
teacher was his father, who began to instruct his 
son in Hebrew verbs, Rashi, and the Mishnah as 
early as 1799. The father's sudden death was a 
great blow to the struggling family, and obliged 
Lippmann to accept a free scholarship in the Samson 
school at Wolfenbüttel, which he entered just a year 
after his father died. At this school he attracted 
the notice of his instruct- 
ors by his remarkable apti- 
tude for mathematics, 
though at first he seems to 
have been little amenable 
to discipline. The appoint- 
ment of S, M. Ehrenberg 
as the director of the school 
in 1807 marked àn epoch 
in the mental and moral de- 
velopment of the lad. As 
early as 1805 Zunz had 
tried his hand at making 
ü key to an elementary 
text-book on arithmetic, 
while in 1806 a Hebrew 
satire from his pen, in 
which he spared neither 
teachers nor fellow pupils, 


was consigned to the 
flames to atone for the 


wickedness of its author. 
Ehrenberg, however, took 
care that this gifted pu- 
pil should pursue his 
studies methodicallv, and 
such was his success that 
in July. 1810, fifteen 
months after Zunz had 
been admitted to the highest grade of the Wolf- 
enbüttel gymnasium (which he was the first Jew 
to enter) Ehrenbere entrusted to him the tem- 
porary supervision of the Samson school. Iis 
mother had died in the previous year, and Zunz was 
thus left without a near relative. His free scholar- 
ship was about to expire, moreover, aud in order to 
remain at Wolfenbüttel he began to act as an in- 
structor at the Samson school in return for board 
and lodging. He was particularly interested in alge- 
bra and optics, and perfected his mastery of Hebrew 
by translating various historical essays from the 
German and other languages. 

The summer of 1811 is noteworthy 


Early as the time when Zunz made his first 
Training. acquaintance with Wolf’s “ Biblio- 
theca Hebriva,” which, together with 

David Gans's *Zemah Dawid,” gave him his 


first introduction to Jewish literature and the 
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first impulse to think of the “science of Judaism.” 
In the same year (1811) he proceeded to write a 
book which he intended to be for Palestine what 
the “Anacharsis” of Klotz had been for Greece. 
Though he finished the curriculum of the gymna- 
sium in 1811, his intention of taking up university 
studies could not be carried out until more than 
four years had elapsed. He remained at Wolfen- 
büttel until Sept. 25, 1815, when he sct out for Ber- 
lin, arriving there Oct. 12, and accepting a tutorship 
in the Hertz family. At the university, where he 
matriculated while Schleiermacher was rector, he 
tock up mathematical, philosophical, historical, and 
philological studies, among his professors being 
Boeckh, Fr. A. Wolf, Savigny, De Wette, and - 
Wilken, the last twoinducting him into Semities and 
Biblical branches, In Aug., 1817, he wrote his first 
sermon. Of far greater Importance, as showing the 
| bent of his mind, is the 
fact that during this period 
he copied the manuscript 
of Shem-Tob ibn Fala- 
quera’s “Sefer ha-Ma‘a- 
lot” and occupied him- 
self with the study of 
Hebrew manuscripts from 
Palestine and Turkey 
shown him by a Polish 
Jew named David ben 
Aaron. In Dec., 1817, he 
wrote an essay entitled 
“Etwas über die Rab- 
binische Litteratur; Nebst 
Nachrichten über ein Al- 
tes bis Jetzt Ungedruck- 
tes Hebritisches Werk.” 
It was published in 1818 
(* Gesammelte Schriften,” 
i. 1-81, Berlin, 1875). 
his little book marks an 
epoch in the history of 
modern Jewish scholar- 
ship. It is a plea for 
the recognition of Juda- 
ism and its literature in 
university research and 
teaching. It exposed the 
ignorance which marked the books written by non- 
Jewish scholars on Judaism and the Jews, show- 
ing at the same time that Judaism 
The had made valuable contributions to 
Foundation many sciences and therefore had a 
of Jewish place in their history. This booklet 
Science. may be said to have been the first to 
trace the outlines of Jewish science. 
Shortly after writing the book, but before its 
publication, Zunz resigned his position with Hertz 
(March 28, 1818) and revisited his home. During 
this time he was invited to become a candidate for 
the position of preacher in the Hamburg Temple, 
and would have obtained it had he not withdrawn 
upon learning that Büschenthal was willing to ac- 
cept the call. In June, Zunz returned to Berlin and 
resumed Ins university studies, which he completed 
in 1819, though it was not till Jan. 2, 1821, that he 
took his degree of Ph.D. at the University of Halle. 
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In the interval, while privately continuing his 
studies and eking out a livelihood by tutoring in 
German, Latin, and mathematics, he founded, to- 
gether with Eduard Gans and Moses Moser, the 
Verein für Cultur und Wissenschaft der Juden 
(Nov. 17, 1819), a society intended “through culture 
and education to bring the Jews into harmonious re- 
lations with the age and the nations in which they 
live.” Thisussociation, of which Zunz was the leading 
spirit, from the very first attracted the best and 
brightest among the Jews of Germany, including 
Heinrich Heine, Ludwig Markus, David Friedlünder, 
Israel Jacobson, and Lazarus Bendavid. In 1822 the 
* Zeitschrift für die Wissenschaft des J udenthums,” 

edited by Zunz, appeared under the 


The auspices of this society. According 
Verein tothe program written by Wohlwill, 


the new “science” comprised a study 
of the historical development and the 
philosophical essence of Judaism, al- 
though these two methods must be based on a critical 
understanding of Jewish literature. Zunz’s contri- 
butions justified this program. In addition to his 
article on “Hispanische Ortsnamen,” mention should 
be made of his biography of Rashi, which is a verita- 
ble classic, illustrating the method which should be 
pursued, and serving as a brilliant example of what 
the result must be when all the modern principles of 
historical and literary research are devoted to a crit- 
ical study of the data buried in Jewish literature. 
Another remarkable essay which he published in the 
* Zeitschrift” was his * Grundlinien zu einer Künfti- 
gen Statistik der Juden." "Theideas which he there 
enunciated are by no means antiquated even at this 
day. The hopes aroused by the Verein were doomed 
to disappointment, however, and the * Zeitschrift " 
ceased to appear after the first volume. “ Young 
Palestine,” as Heine called the members, lacked re- 
ligious enthusiasm; Gans became a Christian, and 
the Verein died. But the *science of Judaism" 
which it had founded did not share the fate of its 
first foster-parents, for it lived, thanks to Zunz. “A 
man of word and deed, he had created and stimu- 
lated and brought to pass, while others dreamed 
and then sank down despondent.” Ascharacteristic 
of him Heine coined the phrase which Karpeles 
deems so pregnantly descriptive of Zunz's disposi- 
tion that he repeats it: “he remained true to the great 
caprice of his soul,” believing in the regenerative 
power of the “ Wissenschaft," while the weaker as- 
sociates of those enthusiastic days deserted, aud 
found preferment by way of baptism. 

Other grievous disappointments awaited him at 
this same period. He preached in the so-called 
* Beer's Temple” (the new synagogue) from May, 
1820, to the spring of 1822, receiving toward the end 
of this epoch a small stipend from the Berlin congre- 
gation. He married Adelheid Beermann May 9, 1822, 
the union remaining childless. 


für Cultur 
der Juden. 


Marriage afterhis marriage his position as preach- 
and Jour- er became distasteful to him, and, 
nalistic feeling that preaching in the face of ofli- 
Career. cial arrogance and communal apathy 


was incompatible with his honor, he 
resigned his office on Sept. 13, 1822. The masterly 
sermons he had preached, and which were published 


Soon . 


in April, 1828, did not treat of specifically Jewish 
matters. In 1822 Zunz became a member of 
the editorial staff of the “Haude und Spe- 
ner’sche Zeitung,” giving besides private lessons in 
the afternoon hours. He was not freed from this 
irksome task until Jan. 9, 1826, when he entered 
upon his duties as director of the Jewish com- 
munal elementary school. He remained at the head 
of the school four years; but again feeling that he 
was not permitted to bring about needed changes, 
he relinquished his post, disregarding the sacrifices 
the step entailed for him and his wife, and receiving 
but slight recognition for his devotion in a nomina- 
tion to membership on the board of trustees of the 
Talmud Torah Institute of the congregation. He was 
doomed to still greater drudgery on the * Spener'sche 
Zeitung," part of his work consisting in making ex- 
cerpts and translations from foreign journals. 

In 1881 a difference of political opinion with the 
management induced him to resign. Though 


fraught with grave economic difficulties for Zunz, 


this step may be said to have been providential for 
Jewish literature. In 1825 he had drafted a plan for 
a work in four divisions on the “ Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums.” On Aug. 25, 1828, he paid his first 
visit to the famous Oppenheim Library, then in Ham- 
burg but now in Oxford. Through Heine he had 
even begun to correspond with prominent publish- 
ers concerning his intended work; but on Oct. 15, 
1831, he began to write in earnest, and 

The ‘‘ Got- ou July 21, 1832, the “ Gottesdienst- 
tesdienst- liche. Vorträge der Juden" appeared, 
°” liche destined to be the most important Jew- 
Vortrage.” ish work published in the nineteenth 
century. In the preface, which was 

no less remarkable than the contents, the German au- 
thorities were arraigned for their refusal to grant the 
Jews the justice due them by right and for their 
reluctance to accord them liberty instead of special 
rights and privileges. The Jews were entitled to be 
citizens of Germany. Jewish science too ought no 
longer to be excluded from governmental patronage, 
but should have institutions provided for its devel- 
opment. In the synagogues the living word was 
once more to resound, for the sermon had always 
been an institution of Judaism. The book afforded 
the preof, and its purpose was to trace the historic 
growth of this synagogal institution. This preface 
was suppressed by the government and cut out 
from most copies of the first edition. The work it- 
self was a masterly ex position of the gradual growth 
and evolution of homiletic literature, traced through 
the Midrash, the Haggadah, and the prayer-book. 
It was the first book to assign dates and to disclose 
the relative interdependence of the various docu- 
ments. Besides showing that the sermon was thor- 
oughly Jewish, the book demonstrated that Judaism 
had a science which could justly claim equality with 
the studies admitted to university standing. It 
proved, furthermore, that Judaism was a growing 
force, nota erystallized law. Scientific throughout, 
the book had a powerful influence in shaping the 
principles of Reform Judaism, especially as applied 
to the prayer-books. For all time to come the 
* Gottesdienstliche Vorträge” fixed ‘the method 
which the literary exploration of Jewish literature 
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must follow to a certain degrec, even though the 
merely formal criterion of the mention of a liter- 
ary document is urged too strongly as decisive in 
assigning to it its date and place. With this book 
Zunz rose at once to the pinnacle of recognized lead- 
ership. His discriminating insight, his power of 
combination, his sound scholarship, his classic re- 
serve, and his dignity of presentation proclaimed 
him master. No second edition of the “ Gottes- 
dienstliche Vorträge” was prepared by the author, 
but it was reprinted after his death (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1892; comp. E. G. Hirsch, “ Die Jubilüen 
Zweier Werke,” in * Der Zeitgeist," 1882). 

While Zunz's reputation as a pioneer was read- 
ily spread abroad by the * Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
träge,” no material benefits accrued to him from its 
publication. In Sept., 1882, he went to Hamburg, 
where he met H. I. Michael, the owner of rare man- 
uscripts. The old struggle for bread awaited him 
upon his return to Berlin. He did not receive the 
appointment as head master of the Veitel-Heine 
Ephraim foundation as some friends had hoped he 
would, and he was even unsuccessful in his efforts 
to obtain employment as a bookkeeper, although 
willing to accept such a position. Hoe advertised 
for pupils in Hebrew, rabbinies, and mathematics 
through the medium of the University Bulletin 
Board, but again with slight results. Ilis friends 
proposed him for the vacant post of rabbi at Darm- 
stadt, Aaron Chorin having conferred on him the 
hattarat hora'ah: but though Gabriel Riesser had 
recommended him (Oct. 9, 1888) as the first scholar 
of the day in Jewish literature, he was not elected. 
In consequence of this hie could not be induced to 
be a candidate for Cassel and other places, though 
suggestions to apply came to him from various 
quarters, among them, it is interesting to note, one 
from New York. He continued to meet his friends 
on Sabbaths at Gumpertz's, and in 1835 he deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on the Psalms, attended 
by Gans, Bellermann (the latter eighty years of age), 
M. Sachs, Zedner, Moser, and Gumpertz. In the 
same year he was called to Prague as preacher to 
the Society for Improving the Mode of Worship, a 
call which at last promised to deliver him from the 

drudgery for mere bread. When he 
In Prague. arrived at Prague, however (Sept. 16, 

1835), it did not require many days 
to convince him that he had found no compensation 
for his sacrifice in leaving Berlin. In Prague he met 
scarcely one that understood him. He thought himself 
lost “in China.” He missed “books, periodicals, 
men, liberty.” He regretted his “ Wissenschaft.” 
Before fifty days had elapsed he resolved to leave 
this city of petrified irresponsiveness. The people 
misjudged him, and called his firmness stubborn- 
ness and his principles eccentricities. His discontent 
did not help to improve the situation, and on Jan. 
1, 1836, he gave notice that he wished to resign. He 
rejoiced like one delivered from prison when on July 
8 he again arrived in Berlin. Soon after his return 
he found another opportunity of utilizing his scholar- 
ship in behalf of his German coreligionists. A royal 
edict forbade the Jews to assume Christian names. 
In this predicament the administration of the con- 
gregation bethought itself of Zunz, and on Aug. 5 


he was commissioned to write a scientific treatise 
on the names of the Jews based upon original inves- 
tigations. On Dec. 7, 1836, his “Die Namen der 
Juden" (*G. B.” ii. 1-82) was published. It de- 
moustrated that the names which had been classed 
as non-Jewish were an ancient inheritance of Juda- 
ism, and this. proof, which rested on indisputable 
evidence and which was presented with the calm 
dignity of the scholar, made a deep impression, 
Tributes of admiration and gratitude were offered 


the author from all sides, Alexander von Humboldt 


being among those who felt impelled to thank 
Zunz. The congregation itself informed him soon 
afterward (July, 1887) of its intention of found- 
ing a “Lehrerseminar” to be directed by him. 
This seminary was opened Nov. 16, 1840, after pro- | 
tracted negotiations with Zunz, who became its 
first director. Even while the preparations for the 

. founding of the normai school were in 


Director progress, Zunz had organized a staff 

of the of scholars for the translation of the 
c Lehrer- Bible which has since borne his name, 
seminar.” he himself acting as editor-in-chief and 


translating the Book of Chronicles 
(comp. Jew. Encyc. iii. 193). With this entrance 
upon a secure position, Zunz at last found himself 
freed from the struggle for existence. Thenceforth 
he had the leisure to concentrate liis energies; his 
pen was busy enriching periodicals and the works 
of others with his contributions, Noteworthy 
among these was a study on the geographical litera- 
ture of the Jews from the remotest times to the 
year 1841, which appeared in an English transla- 
tion in Asher's edition of Benjamin of Tudela (ii. 
230 et seg.). He also gave expert opinions on prob- 
lems arising from the agitation for Reform, such as 
“ Gutachten über die Beschneidung " (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1844). 

Although his “Gottesdienstliche Vortrüge? was 
the very rampart behind which Reform could se- 
curely and calmly beat back the attacks of its oppo- 
nents, Zunz showed little sympathy with the move- 
ment, because he suspected its leaders of ecclesiastic 
ambitions, and feared that rabbinical autocracy 

would result from the Reform crusade. 


Attitude He regarded much of the professional 
Toward  lifeof the rabbis as a “ wasteof time,” 
Reform. andina very late letter (see * Jahrbuch 


fürJüdische Geschichte," 1902, p. 171) 
he classed rabbis with soothsayersand quacks, The 
point of his protest against Reform was directed 
against HOLDHEIM and the position maintained by 
this leader as an autonomous. rabbi, as is evident 
from ‘Geiger’s answer to Zunz’s strictures (Geiger, 
“ Nachgelassene Schriften,” v. 184-185). The vio- 
lent outcry raised against the Talmud by some of 
the principal spirits of the Reform party was repug- 
nant to Zunz’s historic sense, while he himself was 
temperamentally inclined to assign a determinative 
potency to sentiment, this explaining his tender 
reverence for ceremonial usages. His position was by 
no means Orthodox in the usual sense, however, even 
in regard to the ritual practises, which he called sym- 
bols (see among others his meditation on tefillin, re- 
printedin “ Gesammelte Schriften,” ii.172-176),deny- 
ing them the validity of divine ordinances which the 
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faithful are bound to observe without inquiry into 
their meaning. His position accordingly approached 
that of the symbolists among the reformers who in- 
sisted that symbols had their function, provided 
their suggestive significance was spontaneously 
comprehensible. He emphasized most strongly the 
need of a moral regeneration of the Jews. 

Zunz's sympathies with the science of Judaism 
were too dominant to allow him to lay aside his re- 
serve and take a part in the active endeavors to re- 
cast the framework of the Synagogue, but in his 
chosen field, during this very period of agitation 
and unrest, he garnered a new harvest. In 1845 
he published in Berlin another volume, “Zur Ge- 
schichte und Literatur," which comprises studies in 
all the departments of Jewish literature and life. 
The introductory chapter is a philosophical presen- 
tation of the essence of Jewish literature and its 
right to existence, its connection with the culture of 
the peoples among which the Jews have lived, and 
its bearing upon the civilizations amid which it de- 
veloped. Zunz makes an earnest protest against the 
. neglect of this literature, and caustically exposes its 
underlying motives—indolence, arrogance, and prej- 
udice. A rapid survey of the treatment accorded 
Hebrew books serves as a prelude to the unsparing 
castigation administered to the conceit of the Chris- 
tianscholars of the nineteenth century, and as a pro- 
testagainst the outrage perpetrated by the exclusion 
of Jewish studies from the universities. The volume 
itself was a proof that Jewish science had a right to 
citizenship.in the academic republic of letters. Ap- 
parently disjointed, the various subjeets treated in 
this volume found their unity in the methodical grasp 
of the author, who made it clear that underlying all 
these diverse interests was & distinct unity of pur- 
pose, the pulse-beat of a life striving for expression 
and realization. Bibliography, ethics, and culture 
were among the departments into which the book 

ushered the student, while long peri- 
«c Zur ods of time, of which little had been 
Geschichte known or understood, were there set 
und Li- forth in all their bearings and ambi- 
teratur." tions. Zunz had, indeed, earned the 
title of the Jewish Boeckh. Under 
his touch every detached fact appeared as sympto- 
matic of the life of a vitalized organism. Super- 
ficially examined, the book seemed to bea collection 
of incoherent names, dates, and details, but when 
rightly taken as a whole, it won distinction as the 
result of studies undertaken to reveal the unifying 
thought manifest in all the various fragments of in- 
formation, whether old or new. Once more Zunz 
had proved his supreme mastership in the wide field 
of Jewish literature; and that he had alsothe rare art 
of popular presentation was shown by the lectures 
which he delivered in 1842. | 

The year 1848 brought Zunz an opportunity to 
utilize his rare gifts of mind, tongue, and heart in 
the political arena. His oration in honor of the vic- 
tims of the March uprising in Berlin attracted uni- 
versal attention to him; and he was chosen elector 
in the 110th precinct both for the deputy to the 
Prussian legislature and for the representative in the 
German Diet. He addressed many a meeting of his 
fellow citizens, his lucidity of diction, clarity of 
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thought, eloquence of speech, readiness of wit, and 
thorough familiarity with the subject of the discus- 
sion distinguishing him among the many men of 
parts and power who were his colleagues. He was 
called to act as vice-chairman (Aug. 9, 1849) and 
later as chairman (Oct. 4) of the eighth Berlin Volks- 
vercin. On Nov. 6 he delivered the memorial ad- 
dress on Robert Blum; and at the same time he 
strove to reorganize the Jewish community on a 
liberal basis. He was likewise busy in conferences 
and privateinterviews with influential men, endeav- 
oring to carry into effect the emancipation of the 
Jews; for in 1847 high functionaries of the court and 
state had sought his opinion on the proposed legis- 

lation regulating the status of the Prussian Jews. 
The office of director of the normal school now 
seemed to him to consume too much of his time, 
and he severed his connection with this insti- 
tution on Feb. 25, 1850. A small pension was voted 
him by the congregation, and assured him the Jib- 
erty he craved for the completion of the labors which 
had come to fruition only in part in his “ Gottesdienst- 
liche Vorträge.” The prayers and prayer-books of 
Judaism still awaited his presentation, but the ma- 
terial for this purpose was widely scattered ininacces- 
sible manuscripts and distant libraries. Zunz hadal- 
ready gone in Sept., 1846, to the British Museum, and 
his visit had confirmed him in his plan of writing the 
history of Jewish hymnology and synagogal poetry 
as incorporated in the various liturgies of the Syna- 
gogue. He soon realized, however, that such a 
work would fill several volumes, and he accordingly 
resolved to write first the story of the poetry and 
then that of the poets. The “Synagogale Poesie 
des Mittelalters ” was published March 


The 9, 1855, and discussed the various 
*Syna- kinds of poetry incorporated in the 
gogale Jewish services, their external forms, 

Poesie." their inner motive, and the circum- 


stances, hopes, experiences, and suf- 
feringsthat had evoked them. To trace the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew language in these monuments 
of the Jewish spirit was another of the preoccupa- 
tions of Zunz, who showed, especially in his intro- 
ductory chapter, that he who woke to new life the 
Jewish hymnal handled the German tongue with à 
mastership equaled only by the greatest writers, 
while his German translations helped to illustrate 
and vitalize the story. This introductory chapter 
has, indeed, become a classic, George Eliot deeming 
its phrases worthy of incorporation in “ Daniel De- 
ronda." Under the necessity of abbreviating the 
services at publie worship the piyyutim had been 
attacked for yeurs by those who strove for a reform 
of the ritual. Zunz’s work gave the proof that 
these hymns were the slow accretion of centuries 
and were unequal in value. Yet, on the other hand, 
his book showed what wealth of feeling and fervor 
of faith lay hidden in these outbursts of lament, 
penitence, and expectancy. He demonstrated that | 
the jewel-casket of the medieval Synagogue con- 
tained many a priceless gem in addition to several 
of inferior value. 
Zunz now realized that without personal inspec- 
tion of the manuscripts he could go no further in 
his history of the poets and the liturgy. On April 


Zunz 
Zurita 


26, 1855, he set out on his journey of exploration, 
spending twelve days in the British Museum, 
twenty inthe Dodleian at Oxford, and three in Paris, 
aud inspecting 280 manuscripts and 100 rare books. 
After paying a visit to Heinrich Heine (June 26- 
28), he returned on July 4, 1855. In the following 
year he inspected and excerpted eighty manuscripts 


in the Hamburg Library (June 18-July 27, 1856), © 


and after his return he resumed his lectures on Jew- 
ish literature. In 1856, moreover, he wrote his 
“ Ueber die Eidesleistungen der Juden,” a defense of 
the Jews against the charge of perjury and à pro- 

test against the Oarir MORE JUDAICO, 


Scientific which appeared in the same year as his 
Journeys. "Die hitus des Synagogalen Gottes. 


dienstes Geschichtlich Entwickelt? 
(1859). In conciseness of presentation and wealth of 
content this volume has scarcely a peer. He brought 
order out of chaos by grouping the several compo- 
nents of the liturgy according to various countries, 
exhibiting the growth of a liturgical literature devel- 
oping through two millennia from small begin- 
nings to the final compilations of fixed cycles (“ mah- 
zorim ") and rites. 

During his studies preparatory to the concluding 
volume of his monumental work, Zunz continued 
his activity in publie affairs, being entrusted with 
the presidency of the electoral assembly of his dis- 
trict (April 25, 1862), His main energy, however, 
was devoted to his scholarly pursuits, and, becoming 
daily more deeply impressed with the necessity of 
inspecting the Hebrew collections in Italy, he went 
to Parma (May 20, 1863), where he examined about 


120 codices in the De Rossi Library: but he was not 
alowed to visit the Vatican. One of the fruits of 


this Italian trip was his * Hebriiische Handschriften 
in Italien, cin Mahnruf des Rechts.” He crowned 
the labors to which he had consecrated his life by 
his volume on the * Literaturgeschichte der Syna- 
gogalen Poesie," the preface of which is dated Sept. 
26, 1865. This was his thanks to the friends who 
had remembered his seventieth birthday (Aug. 10, 
1864) by the founding of the Zunzstiftung, the ini- 
tiative having been taken by Salomon Neumann. 
This concluding volume was of the greatest impor- 
tance not only for the history of Jewish poetry, 
but also for that of the Jews, revealing the intellec- 
tual life of the Jews in Italy, Spain, and Germany. 
Once more an enormous mass of material was made 
intelligible as to conditions of time and place, and 
amorphous detail again assumed shapeand function 
within the circle of correlated circumstance, thus 
becoming part of a living and growing organism. 
In 1867 à supplement appeared, adding to the 1,500 
poets and their numerous productions, 80 new ver- 
sifiers and 500 new poems. 

The Germany of 1870 found in Zunz as an 
elector à loyal cooperator in its destiny. In 1872 
he raised his voice in his * Deutsche Briefe? in de- 
fense of the purity of the German language, menaced 
by the journalism and vulgarism then rampant. 
The same year he wrote his * Monatstage des Kalen- 
derjahres," a memorial calendar recording the days 
on which Israel's great sons and martyrs had died, 
and giving characteristic details concerning their 
labors and lives, 
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A new field now began to attract his attention, 
that of Bible criticism; and in his studies on Deu- 
teronomy, Ezckiel, Leviticus, and Esther (* Z. D. M. 
G.” xxvii. 669-689) he reached conclusions diametric- 
ally opposed to those deduced by the traditionists and 
even by the conservatives, proving the untenability 

of the dogma of the Mosaic author- 


Attitude ship of the Pentateuch. In his “ Ge- 
Toward sammelte Schriften ” these essays have 
Higher been reproduced, and others on Exo- 
Criticism. dus, Numbers, and Genesis have been 


added (* G. S." i. 217-270), proof sufli- 
cient that Zunz did not discredit his own studies 
in spite of the outcry raised against them. In his 
letters addressed to David Kaufmann he took occa- 
sion to declare his indifference toward *babblers 
and hypocrites.” “It is not my business to defend 
religion, but to defend human rights." “Opinions 
on books are not subject to the authority of relig- 
ion.” “Why do they not inquire whether it be 
true or false? Miserable men they who desire not 
to be disturbed." “My first critical studies go back 
to 1811, long before Hengstenberg's day and the 
splendor of other ‘ critic-astra.' ” 

The light of his life was now to fail him. On 
Aug. 18, 1874, his Adelheid, known to their friends 
as “Die Zunzin” (—* female Zunz ”), passed away. 
From this blow Zunz never recovered. llis entire 
literary activity was limited to superintending 
the publication of his “Gesammelte Schriften.” 
Though the ninetieth anniversary of his birthday 
was celebrated throughout the world and brought to 
him messages of love from the four quarters of the 


globe, even being marked by the publication of a 
"Zunz Jubelschrift,” he felt that few remembered 


his existence. David Kaufmann alone seems to 
have succeeded in arousing in him the old interest 
for Jewish studies; and Steinschneider was perhaps 
the only one with whom he maintained personal 
intercourse. His thoughts dwelt with her who had 
been his companion. 

Whileall parties in Judaism have claimed Zunz for 
their own, his Bible-criticalepilogue to his labors (in 
aletter to David Kaufmann) justifies the assumption 
that, if heisto be classified at all, he must be assigned 
& place with Geiger, with whom he was on terms of 
closest intimacy, and to whose “ Zeitschrift? he was 
a regular contributor. The end, superinduced by a 

‘fall, came on March 18, 18586. 'Tothelast he was clear 

in mind and in the full possession of his faculties. 
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the Lehranstalt far die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Berlin; 

Das Buch Zunz, amanuseript autobiography in the posses- 

sion of the Zunzstiftung ; Kaufmann, Zunz, in. Allgemeine 
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ZUPH: 1. A Levite, and one of the ancestors of 
the prophet Samuel (I Sam. i. 1); in the parallel pas- 
sage, I Chron. vi. 11 (A. V. 26), he is called Zophai. 

2. A country, perhaps so called because it was in- 
habited by the family of Zuph (I Sam. ix. 5). It 
secms to have been connected with Ramathaim-zo- 
phim (I Sam. i. 1), since both places are mentioned 
together with Mount Ephraim (comp. 25. ix. 4-5). 
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ZUPNIK, AARON HIRSCH: Galician He- 
brew and Judseo-German writer; born at Drohobycz 
¢. 1850. In addition to editing the “ Drohobyczer 
Zeitung,” a Judæo-German weekly begun in 1888, 
and the *Ziyyon," a periodical which was at first 
devoted to Hebrew literature (irregularly from 1885 
to 1888) and later became a monthly scientific pub- 
lication (1896-97), Zupnik published the following 
works: "Kedushshat ha-Shem ” (Brody, 1867), a 
historical novel depicting Jewish life in Spain and 
adapted from Ludwig Philippson’s “ Jacob Tirado ” ; 
“Toledot Abraham” (Lemberg, 1869), biography of 
Abraham Cohn, a preacher of Lemberg; “Emet u- 
Mishpat? (Drohobycz, 1883), a Hebrew translation 
of Joseph von Wertheimer’s “Jiidische Lehre und 
Jiidisches Leben” (also published in Polish under 
the title “Nauka Zydowska”); “Vom Heder zur 
Werkstätte ” (ib. 1884), a Judeeo-German novel deal- 
ing with Jewish life in Galicia; “Zur Lósung der 
Judenfrage Durch die Juden ” (Berlin, 1885). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, new se- 

ries, i; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post- Mendels. p. 431. 

53 M. SEL. 

ZURICH: Capital of the Swiss canton of the 
same name. Jews first settled there in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, and soon acquired 
considerable wealth by lending money. They paid 
high taxes for toleration, but were allowed to buy 
and own houses, including the castle of Manegg on 
the Utliberg and an estate in the Beckenhof. On 
the whole, they were treated justly by the govern- 
ment, although they were subject to medieval re- 


strictions, being obliged to wear the JUDENHNUT, and 
probably also the Bapbcr. Of Talmudic authors 


only Moses of Zurich, the annotator of the “Se- 
mak" of Isaac BEN JosEPH OF CORBEIL, is known 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS." pp. 188-184). 

In 1848 the Black Death brought about a change 
in the condition of the Jews, who were accused of 
having poisoned the wells. At the same time 

they were charged with the murder 
The Biack of a boy, and in 1349 a number 
Death. of Jews were burned in consequence 
of these two calumnies. Soon after- 
ward, however, Jews again settled in Zurich, and in 
1401, when those of Schaffhausen and Winter- 
thur were burned on account of the murder of a Chris- 
tian boy at Diessenhofen, their colleagues of Zurich 
were protected by the city council against the citi- 
zens and gilds, although, for their own security, 
they were kept in confinement until all danger was 
over. The hostility of the people and of the gilds 
made it impossible, however, for the council to keep 
the Jews in the town any longer, and in the years 
1494, 1435, and 1486 decrees of expulsion were issued 
against them. "Two centuries latera Frankfort Jew 
named Samuel Eiron made a remark derogatory to 
the founder of Christianity, and was beheaded, 
whereupon it was solemnly proclaimed throughout 
the town that no Jew should again be allowed to 
settle within it unless he had first received special 
_ permission. 

From that date, 1634, until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century no Jews lived in Zurich; nor was it 
until the emancipation of their coreligionists of 
Aargau in 1868 that the gates of the city were 
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opened to them. Shortly before this, however, a 
few Jews, mostly Alsatians, lived in the suburbs of 
Zurich, where they founded a cemetery. After the 
emancipation Jews from Endingen and Lengnau, 
the only two villages in Switzerland 
Emancipa- in which Jews had always been allowed 
tion. tolive, migrated to Zurich in greater 
numbers, being followed by their 
coreligionists from other countries, especially from 
the neighboring German states. Among the well- 
known German Jews who lived and died in Zurich 
was Solomon L. STEINHEIM. About 1870 the con- 
gregation had increased sufficiently to employ a 
rabbi, the first incumbent being Moritz Levin (now 
with the Reform Congregation of Berlin); the 
second, Alexander Kisch (now in Prague). In 
1883 a synagogue was built in Lówenstrasse. At 
present (1905) the Jewish population of Zurich is 
about 2,000, and, like the whole town, it is of an 
international character. In Zurich, as in the rest 
of Switzerland, the Jews are absolutely free politic- 
ally, but social life is not yet devoid of preju- 
dices. The Cantonal University and the Swiss Poly- 
technic School are attended by many foreign Jews 
and Jewesses, especially from Russia, and there are 
several Jewish professors and privat-docents in the 
two faculties. The gymnasium likewise hasa Jew- 
ish teacher, and two Jewish representatives sit in 
the Cantonal Council; although no Jew is yet a mem- 
ber of the municipal government. 
The Zurich Jews are chiefly merchants, while 
the Polish and Russian immigrants are mostly ped- 
lers. The chief community is the Israelitische 


Kultusgemeinde. directed since 1893 by Dr. Litt- 
mann, and. containing 990 households. 


to this is the Orthodox Israelitische Religionsge- 
sellschaft, which has a room for worship in a pri- 
vate house, and also owns a cemetery. A Jewish 
library of several thousand volumes (including in- 
cunabula and manuscripts) has been purchased by 
the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde froma bequest 
of the historian Heidenheim (who died in Zurich), 
and presented to the municipal library. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ulrich, Sammlung Jüdischer Geschichten 
in der Schweiz, Basel, 1748; Bär, Die Juden Zurichs im 
Mittelalter, in Zuricher Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 15961 
Steinberg, Studien zur Geschichte der J'uden in der Schweiz 
Während des Mittelalters, Zurich, 1903; Israelitisches 
Wochenblatt fiir die Schweiz, i., Nos. 30, 36. 

D. E. Sc. 
ZURIEL, MOSES BEN SAMUEL: Mathe- 
matician of the seventeenth century; author of 

* Mehaddesh Hodashim " (Venice, 1653), a calendar 

for 5414-84 (= 1654-74). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift, xlix. 495. 
Ij. M. SEL. 


ZURISHADDAI: The father of Shelumiel, a 
chiéf of the tribe of Simeon, who was chosen to aid 
Moses in numbering the people (Num. i. 6; ii. 12; 
vii. 96, 41; x. 19). 

E. G. H. | B. P. 

ZURITA: Fortified city of Castile on the River 
Tajo, one and one-half miles from Pastrana. It had 
a Jewish community as early as 1187, when King 
Alfonso VII. won it from the Moors; and during the 
Almohade persecutions many Jews sought refuge 
there. In the charter granted the city by Alfonso 


Iu addition : 
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VIII. in 1180, no distinctions were drawn between 
Jews and Christians, and on Dee. 20, 191», the al- 
jama in Zurita was exempted from all taxation by 
Henry I. of Castile in view of the pecuniary sacri- 
fices made by its members during the war, and in 
recognition of its faithful defense and improvement 
of the fort entrusted to it, In 1474 this same al- 
jama, which was so wealthy that it gave the king a 
thousand doubloons (* mille aureos ”), paid, together 
with the aljamas of Pastrana and Almequera, two 
thousand maravedis in taxes. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist. xl. 166 et seq.; Rios, Hist. 
i. 350, iii. 599. ; 
J. M. K. 
ZUTRA, MAR, I.: Exilarch from 401 to 409. 
He was the successor of Mar Kahana and a contem- 
porary of R. Ashi, whose enactments he had to fol- 
low in spite of his exalted position. He was obliged 
to leave Nehardea and take up hisresidence in Sura, 
where he held an annual reception at the opening of 
the harvest season for the delegates of all Babylo- 
nian communities, the receptions being called “rigli” 
(emda wryt Nd). In addition Mar Zutra received 
various other delegations at Sura. Nothing further 
is known about his career. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. iv. 851, note 8; Neubauer, An- 


ecduta, i. 32-83; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, i. 167a. . 
J. s. O. 


ZUTRA, MAR, II.: Exilarch; born about 496; 
died about 520; ruled from 512 to 520. He was the 
son of Huna, who was appointed exilarch under 
Firuz; and he was born at the time when Mazdak 
endeavored to introduce communism in all Persia. 
The opposition against Mar Zutra, his imprison- 
ment, and his early death have given rise to a num- 
ber of legends. The following anecdote is told 
about his birth and the events preceding it: Mar 
Zutra's father was engaged in constant strife with 
his father-in-law, the school principal Mar Hanina, 
because the latter refused to obey the orders issued 
by the exilarch. Hanina was accordingly punished 
for his disobedience; and, being embittered and hu- 
miliated, he went into the prayer-house at night, 
and there shed a dishful of tears. whereupon he fell 
asleep. He dreamed that he was in a cedar forest, 
engaged in felling the trees; and when he came to 
the last eedar-tree King David appeared and forbade 
him to fell it. On awakening, Hanina learned that 
the entire house of ihe exilarch bad perished, except 
his daughter, who was pregnant and had been 
spared. Soon afterward she gave birth to a son, 
whom the grandfather named Mar Zutra, at the 
same time assuming personal charge of his training. 
During Mar Zutra's infancy the exilarchate was 
administered by his brother-in-law Mar Pala, 
or Pahda. The latter bribed King Kobad in order 
that he might remain in office; but when Mar Zutra 
had reached the age of fifteen, his grandfather pre- 
sented him to the king as the legitimate ruler, where- 
upon the monarch installed him as exilarch. Mar 
Pahda opposed this, but was killed by a fly which 
entered his nostril: and after that event the exi- 
larchs had a fly on their seal. 

Mar Zutra took up arms against the Persians, and 


organized an uprising to oppose the introduction of - 
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communism, although the king himself wasin favor 
thereof. Theimmediate cause of the uprising, how- 
ever, was the assassination of the school principal 
Isaac, regarding which no accurate information ex- 
ists. From the fact that Mar Hanina took part in 
the struggle, it may be deduced that it was of a re- 
ligious character, At the head of acompany of 400 
Jewish warriors Mar Zutra advanced against the op- 
posing Persian forces; and the battles fought by 
him have furnished material for various legends. 
It is told that a pillar of fire always preceded his 
army; and it is further stated that Mar Zutra 
founded an independent Jewish state, with Mahoza 
as his residence. He ruled as an independent king, 
and imposed heavy taxes on all non-Jews. In spite 
of his able government, however, immorality spread 
among his people, whereupon'the pillar of fire dis- 
appeared. In a subsequent battle between Mar 
Zutra and the Persians the former was defeated; 
and both he and his grandfather Hanina were taken 
prisoners and decapitated, their bodies being sus- 
pended from crosses on the bridge at Mahoza. 

The account of Mar Zutra’s lifeis based on à mix- 
ture of historic facts and legendary narratives. 
Thus, the description of the uprising of the Jews 
against Persian reforms, the statement regarding the 
prominent position held by Mar Zutra, and the ac- 
count of his death are all based on historical data, 
whereas the stories of the extinction of the exilarchal 
house are legendary, as are also the dream of Hanina 
(which corresponds with that of Bostanai) and the 
account of the pillar of fire. All those legends, 
however, which tend to prove that the later rulers 
of Babylonia were usurpers have a basisof truth, in- 
asmuch as Mar Zutra's only son emigrated to Jeru- 
salem. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. v. 4-6, note 1; Neubauer, Anec- 
dota, ii. 76; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, i. 167. 


B S. O. 


ZUTRA, MAR, BAR MAR ZUTRA: Pal- 
estinian scholar. On the day of his birth his father 
was crucified, aud his mother fled with him to Pal- 
estine, where he was later appointed archipherecite 
(see ARCHIPHERECITES). According to Brüll, he was 
active in causing the scientific material collected in 
Palestine to be gathered together and examined; 
and the Palestinian Talinud is said to have been 
completed in his lifetime. During his term of office 
the order of Justinian in relation to reading from 
Holy Scripture was promulgated; and the first op- 
posing utterance is said to have been made by Mar 
Zutra. His place of residence was probably Tibe- 
rias, and by virtue of his title he was the official 
leader of the Palestinian Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Briill’s Jahrb. v. 94-96; Heilprin, Seder na- 

Dorot, i..173; Y'unasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 93; Weiss, Dor, iv. 

2, 304; Grütz, Gesch. iii. 386. 


J. 8. Q. 


ZUZIM: Name of an ancient people mentioned 
in Gen, xiv. 5 as residing in Ham, the territory east 
of the Jordan, and as having been smitten by Chedor- 
laomer. The narrator must have supposed that the 
Zuzim were well known, for he prefixes the definite 
article to their name, though its use may also 
imply that even to him the nation was somewhat neb- 
ulous. This prefix induced the Septuagint and. the 
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Peshitta (or the scribe of the copy underlying their 
version) to read the name as an appellative. They 
therefore translate it as “the strong” (= “ha- 
'izzuzim ") or “the mighty ” (= * ha-‘ezuzim "), and 
thus identify the people with the Rephaim, the giants 
who occupied the district and who are said to have 
been called “Zamzummim” by the Ammonites (Deut. 
ii. 20. The rendering of Symmachus results from 
a combination of the two names Zuzim and Zam- 
zummim (ZXoagouuetv), and thus anticipates those 
modern scholars who maintain that the names are 
identical, the variance being due to scribal errors. 
Sayce (“Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments," pp. 160 e seg. ; “Expository Times,” 
viii. 468), proceeding on the theory that Gen. xiv. is 
& translation of a Babylonian document, advances 
the hypothesis that the double spelling of the name 
arose from the identity of the characters *m" and 
“w” in Babylonian. It has also been proposed to 
connect the name with Ziza, a military post of the 
Roman period (Dillmann, “ Genesis,” «d coc. ). 
E. G. H. 

ZWEIFEL, LAZAR (ELIEZER ZEBI B. 
DAVID HA-KOHEN): Russian apologist and 
critical compiler from rabbinical works; born at Mo- 
ghilef April 15, 1815; died at Gluchof Feb. 18, 1888. 
He was a lecturer in the rabbinical seminary of Jito- 
mir from 1853 until the institution was closed in 1874. 
Zweifel was a collector of excerpts and quotations 
from rabbinical literature, which he used in all his 
works to such an extent that they comprise about 
three-quarters of the text. One large “ yalkut” of 
his compilation was burned, and only about a tenth 
of the original work was saved from the fire that 
once destroyed his house. Zweifel acted as a medi- 
ator and peace-maker between the various Jewish 
sects, and was especially prominent as a protector of 
the Hastpiw. Healso defended the Karaites against 
the attack of Deinard, and even had a good word 
for Reform (“Sanegor,” pp. 38-41, 43). He en- 
deavored also to give a Jewish coloring to Spinoza’s 
philosophy, and quoted fifty opinions, most of which, 
including that of Besht (BA‘AL SirEx-ToB), were in 
harmony with the philosopher, while he himself con- 
tended that the only difference lay in the fact that 
Spinoza used words without careful discrimination 
to explain his system (“Shalom ‘al- Yisrael,” iii. 43, 
ed. Wilna, 1873). 

Zweifel was a prolific writer and one of the first 
to use Talmudic and idiomatic Hebrew for the mod- 
ern poetry which he frequently composed. stanzas 
being interspersed throughout his works, He was 
also a talented and epigrammatic Yiddish author, 
and some of his productions in that field were pub- 
lished in Spector’s “ Hausfreund.” 

Zwoifelis best known through his apologetic “ Sha- 
lom ‘al-Yisrael,” a work in four volumes, two of 
which are marked “ part true.” He based his defense 
on the ground that * Beshtism ” (nY30tyy3) is the de- 
velopment of the views expressed in the “ Moreh Ne- 

bukim” of Maimonides, the “ Hobot ha- 

Defense of Lebabot” of Bahya, and the “ Mesillat 
Hasidism. Yesharim” of Moses Luzzatto. He 
showed also that similar ideas were 

- found in Luria's cabalistic system, and demonstrated 
that the Hasidic minhagim were mere repetitions of 
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what had already been recognized in the Talmud 
and in early literature by Philo and other Alexan- 
drian Jews (“Shalom ‘al-Yisrael,” i. 47a). He 
claimed, moreover, that the prejudice against the 
Hasidim and the persecutions which they were forced 
to endure at the hands of their opponents were as 
unjust as the oppression of Jews by Christians (25. 
vi. 59). He admitted, however, that Hasidism 
had changed somewhat since the time of Besht, and 
that the rank and file of those who professed Hasi- 
dism no longer strictly followed the ancient path. 
He accordingly urged the leading rabbis or zaddi- 
kim, especially R. Mordecai of Czernobel, R. Israel 
of Razun, and R. Mendel of Lubawicz, to instruct 
their thousands of adherents to weed out the idlers 
among them, and to refrain from denunciations 
and appeals to the government in their petty quar- 
rels, likewise imploring them to cease introducing 
innovations into minhagim (25. iii., end, ed. Wilna). 

Zweifel was bitterly criticized by the Maskilim for 
his apologetics and panegyrics of the Hasidim. Hay- 
yim Selig Slonimski, his colleague in the rabbinical 

seminary, made a public protest, de- 
Replies to claring that Zweifel’s opinion was not 
Zweifel. shared by the faculty and that he 
trusted it would make no impression 
on the students (* Ha-Meliz," viii, No. 87; comp. 
also Nos. 42—45, 41). Some remarked that his name 
Zweifel (— * doubt") was indicative of his wavering 
and unbalanced mind, and J. L. Gordon hesitated to 
take Zweifel seriously (*Iggerot Yeleg," ii. 277), 
while Isaac Hirsch Weiss regarded his efforts to 
harmonize the factions as unavailing, all refutation 
of false accusations against Jews in general being 
superfluous or useless, though he admitted Zweifel’s 
good intentions and the value of his works taken 
as a whole (* Ha-Asif," iii. 152). 

The works of Zweifel areas follows: (1) * Minnim 
we-‘Ugab,” containing a poetical introduction in 
which the numerical value of the let- 
ters of each line is 1,856 (the year of 
issue), notes on various passages of the 
Bible and Talmud, poems, and a collection of say- 
ings entitled * Pirke de R. Eliezer ha-Katan ? (Wil- 
na, 1858); (2) “ Musar Ab,” containing the letter of 
admonition addressed by Maimonides to his son 
Abraham, the ethical will of Judah ibn Tibbon to 
his son Samuel, together with notes and explana- 
tions, and 150 proverbs (Jitomir, 1865); (3) * Pardes 
Rimmonim,” explanations of legendary haggadot in 
the Talmud, by Shem-Tob Shaprut (first ed., Sab- 
bionetta, 1554), edited with an introduction and re- 
marks (Jitomir, 1866); (4) * Likkute Zebi,” a collec- 
tion of remarks on the Dible and Midrash by Hirsch 
Zebi Segall of Kovno, edited with introduction aud 
notes (75. 1866); (5) “Tushiyyah,” stories and po- 
ems, chiefly translations from Russian and German 
(čb. 1867); (6) “ Homer be- Yad ha-Yozer,” an ethico- 
philosophical commentary on Pappenheim's litur- 
gical hymn “ Ki Hinne Ka-Homer” for theeveof Yom 
Kippur, with notes. a eulogy on Solomon Lób Ra- 
poport, and similar material (76, 1868); (7) “Sha- 
lom ‘al-Yisrael” (i.—ii., part 1, 7d. 1868-70; iii., 
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part 2, Wilna, 1373: iv., Jitomir, 1873; comp. J. S. 


Works. 


-| Trachtmann in “ Ha-Karmel,” 1878, No. 11): (8) 


“Bet Middot," moral and ethical teachings by 


Zweifel 
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Jacob Lób Margolioth, with notes (Jitomir. 1870); 
(9) “Heshbon shel ‘Olam,” on theodicy (Warsaw, 
1878); (10) “Nezah Yisrael,” the vitality of the 
Jewish nation explained by the teachings of Juda- 
ism (St. Petersburg, 1884; reprint from Zederbaum's 
“Meliz Ehad Minni Elef"); (11) “Sanegor,” a de- 
fense against the accusation of materialism and Tal- 
mudic Judaism, divided into five sections and giv- 
ing historical explanations (Warsaw, 1885; 2d ed., 
Wilna, 1894; comp. J. L. Freidkin in * Keneset Yis- 
racl,” i. 242; Berdyczewski, in “ Bet ha-Midrash, ” i. 
87); and (12) *'Olam Katan,” or “Klein Weltel.” 
a Yiddish poem reprinted from * Ha-Zofeh ” (Lon- 
don, 1894). Zweifel wrote also numerous articles 
for the Hebrew weeklies and magazines. 

Zweifel’s granddaughter Pauline Zweifel is an 
opera-singer of international reputation. She grad- 
uated from the Warsaw Conservatorium, made her 
début at Milan, and sang at the opera house in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1905. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, xxxii, Nos. 41-45; Ha-Meliz, 
1888, No. 38; Ha-Asif, v. 214: Ozar ha-Sifrut, iv. 273-276 ; 
Paperna, in Sefer ha-Shanah, 1900, pp. 68 et seq.; Zeitlin, 
Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 431. 

H. R. J. D. E. 


ZWEIFEL, PAUL: German gynecologist; 
born at Hóngg, near Zurich, Switzerland, June 30, 
1848; educated at the University of Zurich (M.D. 
1971). In 1871 he received the " venia legendi" at 
the University of Strasburg, where he had already 
become assistant in the gynecological institute. In 
1876 he was appointed professor of gynecology at 
the University of Erlangen, and in 1887 he was 
transferred to Leipsic. He has the title * Geheimer 
Medizinal-Rat. " 

Zweifel has contributed over one hundred mono- 
graphs to medical journals. Among his many works 
may be mentioned: * Ueber den Verdauungsapparat 
der Neugeborenen" (Strasburg, 1874); “Lehrbuch 
der Operativen Geburtshilfe” (Stuttgart, 1881; ap- 
peared as * Lehrbuch der Geburtshilfe,” db. 1887, 
5th ed. 1901); * Der Einfluss der Aerztlichen Thitig- 
keit auf die Bevdlkerungsbewegung ” (ib. 18987); 
“Die Symphyseotomie" (db. 1899); and * Aetio- 
logie, Prophylaxis und Therapie der Rachitis " (25. 
1900). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex.: Meyers. Konversations- 
Lexikon: Brockhaus Konversations-Lextkon. 


S. F. T. H. 
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With this the conciuding volume of TuE Jewrsn ENCYCLOPEDIA the FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
fulfil the promise made to their subscribers nearly eight years ago to supply the world at large with a full 
account of the history, views, and sociology of the Jewish people from their appearance in history down 
to the present day. The publishers feel that they may claim to have carried out their promise unstintingly, 
and with sole regard to thoroughness of workmanship. A few figures, which may be interesting in them- 
selves, will suffice to substantiate this claim. "The promise was made to provide twelve volumes con- 
taining 8,000 pages supplied by 400 contributors, and embellished by 2,000 illustrations. The twelve volumes 
contain 8,572 pages, written by 605 contributors, and supplemented by 2,464 illustrations, a large number 
of them full-page, with a considerable number of photogravures, and 28 reproduced in facsimile by lith- 
ographic process in colors. Of the merits of the work it is scarcely the publishers’ place to speak, but the uni- 
versal verdict of the press of the world has been that it presents its subjects in fulness of detail and 
with perfect impartiality of treatment. It has been the aim of the editorial board to present all sides of 
Jewish life from every standpoint held by any important section of the Jewish community. Imperfec- 
tions there must needs be in a work of this scope, which has absolutely no forerunners by which it can be 
checked; but care has been taken to reduce these to a minimum by every device that has been suggested by 
the ingenuity of the editorial board or the experience of the publishing-house. In cases of doubt resort 
was had to the advice of the boards of consulting editors in Europe and America, especially on matters of 
generalpolicy. During the making of the Encyclopedia the American board was unfortunately decreased 
by the regretted deaths of Dr. M. Mielziner and Dr. M. Jastrow, the latter of whom to the end of the second 
volume was editor of the Talmudic Department, and who showed his interest in the work by remaining 
a consulting editor till his death. The foreign board lost Prof. Moritz Lazarus, Dr. Eude Lolli, and Dr. 
Kayserling, the last of whom, besides acting as a consulting editor, contributed the largest number of arti- 
cles to the Encyclopedia of all contributors other than the office staff. 

The 8,168,957 words the presentation of which this volume completes have been selected for the 
reader from the 9,630,211 that were supplied by the contributors; or, in other words, one word out of every 
six has been eliminated in order to present the fullest amount of information within the space limits. By 
this use of the pruning-knife the alphabetical division of the volumes was made to.coincide almost exactly 
with the schedule laid down before the first volume was issued. In this way alone it became possible to 
treat subjects in the later letters of the alphabet with just as much fulness as those in the earlier volumes. 

As promised in the first volume, the Funk & Wagnalls Company repeat herewith the list of stanch 
friends of Tne JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA who by their loyal trust have rendered the production of these 
volumes practicable. In an enterprise of this kind, addressed in the first place to a special public, the 
support of that public during the progress of the work is as necessary for its adequate completion as is the 
literary ability of the editorial board or the executive capacity of the publishing-house. The promises of 
the list of patrons contained in the first volume encouraged the Funk & Wagnalls Company to undertake 
the work; the fulfilment has enabled them to carry it through to what may be fairly termed a triumphant 
conclusion. They hereby render their thanks to those who throughout this arduous undertaking have. 
stood by their side as silent but very efficacious helpers. 

Unfortunately, great discrepancies exist between the former list and that now presented to the reader. 
Through misunderstanding, through ill health, or through failure of means, a number of the original subscri- 
bers found themselves unable to carry out their engagements, and at one time the Funk & Wagnalls Company 
had in view the suspension of the work owing to this lack of support. At this juncture a number of 
publie-spirited gentlemen in America undertook to guarantee the sale of a certain number of copies of the 
Encyclopedia, and others in England, headed by Sir Isidore Spielmann, made an earnest and successful 
appeal for increased subscription. Thusencouraged, the Funk & Wagnalls Company determined to continue 
in a task which, if it promised no adequate profit, seemed to them a worthy contribution to the higher life 
of America and of the world. Sustained by the support of these gentlemen, the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany have spared no pains or expense to carry out the plans of the editorial board in their entirety, and 
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I 
trust that the work now presented to the reader is a worthy outcome of American constructive scholar- 
ship and of American publishing enterprise. 

The names of the American public-spirited gentlemen referred to above are as follows: 


NATHAN BIJUR LOUIS MARSHALL LOUIS STERN 
CHARLES S. HENRY M. WARLEY PLATZEK ISIDOR STRAUS 
PHILIP S8. HENRY JACOB H. SCHIFF C. L. SULZBERGER 
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Bisher, Leopold... se ncxecsn cage eae Shas ...New York City 
Bienenfeld, Bernard. .............005- San Francisco, Cal. 
Bienenfeld, Chas. ................+++-+-..New York City 
Bierman, A. I8.............---2+-++22+..New York City 
Bijur, Nathan cs oto olen hic Wee brea era New York City 
Binswanger, Barnett. ss os cae e mem Philadelphia, Pa. 
Binswanger, S. Juss iuxqeproweeeues cass New York City 
Biolostosky, S.. ...... cc ce eee eee eee eee) New York City 
Birkenfeld, Ben... 44.54 ee wee eee ae ee Or eas New York City 
Birkhahn, Charles D. oc. cca bebe wee eo New York City 
Bitkhahn; Max. Sra cede Rue rau ee SIS New York City 
Bischof, Louis. i uiu. tis cow ee Una Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Biscow, B... loca ves ec re emer eese e New York City 
Bishop, Rev. Hutchins O. ...... .......sss New York City 
Biskint, L4 MS DS a uda pen ecd doe E Cleveland, Ohio 
Blaehsehleger, Abe........... eee rn Cineinnati, Ohio 
Black, E. ESPERE rueda ect doe hoo ie ed New York City 
Black, Geo. N...... TOM Los Angeles, Cal. 
Black, Harrisen Hees E tenien bi t eon d Fora Ec nts Chicago, Ill. 
Black, Julius. c iui RES SEE REE Nashville, Tenn. 
Black; Ni Q 9. 0a us eu b RD tcov ed dc hws Norfolk, Va. 
Blain Jolltissisesrutaees stn dodnt Sees rud New York City 
Blaine, Li... 0... eee ee ee eee eee eee eee es New York City 
Blank. Jacob UO uoces cs BS sale Ra ee eR Camden, N. J. - 
Blankfurst, Bernard... iss ossi v New York City 
Blatt ISO er eos web TE qned eec: San Francisco, Cal. 
Blatt, Revy. Josephs ci ecveerc e ha EESERIA Columbus, Ga. 
Blattner, I. $.,.... eee nn o o MeKeesport, Pa. 
Blau, Wilt. civic prece Ere can New York City 
Blaustein, Solomon................--0--2- Baltimore, Md. 
Blaustein, Solomon. ............000 eee Montreal, Canada 
Blectstein, M. 2 uh BoE wo tine beet RR a New York City 
Blemnsn, A ADD nc bo tn nire ware C e ae New York City 
Blender Brothers ........ ee eee eee ee ee ees Chicago, Ill. 
Bleyer, Etro eu eee este sw Fete ole ER RES New York City 
Blieden, Gustave L. ......... eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bhnnauer, LOUIS) «66 s60 Se eee ee xe CR Portland, Ore. 
liss, Barnett, DD... co he es bene ek os New York City 
Blitzer, Bernhard... eese... New York City 
Biel, cA De reatu ante irri ees Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bloch, B. D..... ibd Man c er pl af ota Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloch, Bernhard. wv. 2.255 odia RA UR New York City 
Bioch. oat cs iacob xe aem mas New York City 
Dios TT. sd eot sb ven yu de Son oie es ase a ice Yonkers, N. Y. 
Bloch; Isragl «occae eee EE Ee mA New York City 
Bloch; Bey. Dr Ju o esce eere e eee ee es Portland, Ore. 
Bloch, Joseph Ge 32k veer eek prat Rer due Cleveland, Ohio 
Bloch, EOIS: o cute s aed ca IER S CORRI RR Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloch, MOS8S/L, «ics aUe ated e x Rh enim Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Bloche Nis vae china wee ies whee a Merk dea dn 


Plöch, Simon- La. os cerns tang oe Sees es Philadelphia, Pa. 
POE HMA) Des zuo ood ees a wc Oa e s San Diego, Cal. 
Block, Alexander, M.D..............ee eee Pueblo, Colo. 
Block Ehe: 2 a bebe ias EO ce RE dh od Eee Houston, Tex. 
Block, Bernhard. . .......................New York City 
Block; David. esis an bod E NEN ACRES QE New York City 
Block Hene 4 Sido ete, Oe Ra ERN RIP a Chicago, Ill. 
Block; TISTIIE a ue ERG E TE esl denis Chicago, Ill 
Block S. stes DL ups ol aie tratta iR Eua ae Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Blondheim, Solomon................ eee. Baltimore, Md. 
BIOO osa nko ok be quud d se CA OM MS iochester, N. Y. 
Bloom, Benjamin. .. eese X EE New York City 
Bloom, M........eeeeeeRRRRIReess. NEW York City: 
Bloom, M. L.S E e ics Aele EA dg es Baltimore, Md. 
Bloom Max dat o.oo Mies s bd Ue ea WE Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bloom, MOoSe5...-44xxe eL eR da ae eua New York City 
Bloom, Rig v. pias Ghwodes daus e d eexriVÉN York City 
Bloom, Dr. S. Nacoru Re tives eee oS eke Louisville, Ky. 
BOOM SIMON cs aos 6248} «v vv www bye Y Fall River, Mass. 
Bloomfield, Mig ina o oo hin cs be ene eee Boston, Mass. 
Bloomingdale, Lyman G. (deceased) ........ New York City 
Bloteky, Joseph. 23s wm RES East Des Moines, Iowa. 
Bluestone, J. I., M.D.. .................. New York City 
Blum, Ona oak soe aie RAE eee ed eee ER Calumet, Mich. 
BlünmiBrPotlrsS;...a cw vea RE. CREDO Ee Bellaire, Ohio: 
Blum, Gs Hz. l2ceVoli wat ew recs ce veo Nitta Yuma, Miss. 
Blum, Edward Q1. ua se Ges Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Blum, Gabriel. s:oS8 dte edam Philadelphia, Pa 
Bum, GOON so sow, Or OI per ie oor qe wd em ae Galveston, Tex. 
Hlüumauer Lou... 22.9449 ve VRE o Portland, Ore. 
Blumauer, SimOn.i.«ek a eR Amy New York City 
Blumberg, Siegfried... ............------- New York City 
Blumberg, Wis eas Gave een ex ess Shreveport, La. 
PLING MaX dose ia tian sd WEN uus Scranton, Pa. 
Blumenberg, Marc À.... .....ee eene New York City 
"Tahunenfekl M. ie tandum eode tarte Cleveland, Ohio 
Blumenstein, IsaacL...................New Haven, Conn. 
Blümenstiel; Xia us 26448880 RR RARO oe New York City 
Blumenthal, l1)... gestae Xv eren m xem ao Detroit, Mich. 
Blumenthal, EI. 4x Rex areas New York City 
Blumenthal, HH... v vac zabe e eae os DE xS Memphis, Tenn. 
Blumenthal, H. D... oos bsc RSS" Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blumenthal, H. $8.5 5. cz s ARRA REO ade Detroit, Mich. 
Blumenthal, Herman.................- Washington, D. C. 
Blumenthal, Sol, ek ui ey yx ui taenes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blumgart, Louis... ......................NeWw York City 
Blüumrosen, Fe oan oie he eae va ys Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Blumrosen, Me 256.24. oat ee Sok a Bes Detroit, Mich. 
Blünn, ED aco cte RD aoa eee ee New York City 
Bodenheimer, IH... os eee cea 28 Om HE Les Shreveport, La. 
Bodeseh, Adolt.. 452. 2c b REY PRESS New York City 
Bodys AsO 6 ae ae ae e pt os eo iced Washington, D. C. 
Boehm, A....... scenes sess NeW York City 
Boehm, Samuel Cy ease sees tees (eas New York City 
Bocart, Jolti:2 a EREMO eee rye. New York City 
Bogen, B.. Ph.D. ......... Jaca tsa buo sacs ieu uA Cincinnati, Ohio: 
GAYS: A. Rives iiiv be NE o EE E Washington, D. C. 
Boltrskv. B. [Lore aa Y SR ER SQUE Berwick, La. 
Bollack, ALL d ag bu tad nta du t tutes ea Oregon City, Ore. 
Boland, D; aseene Ee o te RE Se Manistee, Mich. 
Bolstow; LouiS. 22:2 V E xeEe enn Providence, R. I. 
Bomash, Louls.- 22.222 aonana aet ARE PES ticago, Ill 
Bomfild, PHN Deco. hc tet Ree New York City: 
Bondi, AUgust: cosi P woe can b Seated Salina, Kan. 
Bondy, AVON. otra Ee Rai e Rue Chicago, Ill. 
Bondy, Eugene. . .............. vie d acia ..New York City 
Bonner, Adolph, M.D.. 22. vum rua esed ew York City 
Bonnheim, X... vodec a A RM ears we Rue Sacramento, Cal. 
Bonnheim, Benjamin ÀA................ Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Bonoff, Ehas M..... 0... cee eee eee eee) New York City 
Bonwit, aul dicen ye hE AERE es New York City 
Borchardt, Ben)... 4 s.cado sea e eed Brunswick, Ga. 
Borchardt; Mics 03.4 Se ae ee eee X RES New York City 
Borcherd, Henrys a6.42s Sas ads eee oS wes New York City 
Borg, Mrs. SIMON. s esca ee Res soe aa New York City 
Borgenieht, Louis. 24a rorem har na New York City- 
bc) MET "T Chicago, Ill. 
Bornstein, Moses... .... lees New York City 
Bornsteli,S9.......00:. 2-2 4 roce PS Denver, Colo. 
Borofsky, Samuel H................... Ls Boston, Mass. 
Borovsky, IIyrmam,. 12 x ex RASA Boston, Mass. 
Borsodi, WUHAN. 2 iuoecheus ien REA GENE New York City 
IB OPER MAX io ose tes ed da Dis er .. New york City 
Bortin, Morrise sceneta e p RUE oe Run ROW S Dens Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Botealin, Henry L.................... Middletown, Conn. 
Botein; H. Weise es a is 4. 92b Et New York City: 
Bottigheimer, Rev. S. G..........---------Natchez, Miss. 
Bouder, Rev. A. I... ERG ARE RE Pittsburg, Pa. 
Boudin, L. Boudianoff....................New York City 
BOVOPS Ah H2. Seiler, oer eeu ep ee een Troy, N. Y. 
Brad Bi. elonet 22. ee n ea ar BROS Mere Lancaster, Pa. 
Bracer Albert Ari erasanda woe Yer e oat ae Baltimore, Md. 
Brager, Sam Al... ce eee eee) New York City 
Bragin o ron S urere o e d S NE RW Red bog New York City 
Brainin, S. M., M.D ure RR New York City 
Brand, Chasis i. rz ace wb tee SETA New York City 
Brand, Robt.......... ym A A Sees New York City 
Brandon; D. Eid sag bee ann Rae Ae d Panama, C. Am. 
Brandon, Emanuel............... North Beach, L. I., N. Y.. 


i LIST OF PATRONS 


Brandon, Isdaé.o..2:494 ERE aoe eb New York City 
Brandon, James .......... llle New York City 
Brandstadter, Dd bb hoe erg Baik Pa ne Ae P New York City 
Brandt, LOHN cni d uec (senha eae New York City 
Braneman, Isidore mand aru de Sid ust dioe a line du ate Clifton, N. J. 
Brann, Hebe xa wx qa equ Cee New York City 
Branner, B........ Deve ess. New York City 
Brash, Edward AG cota cade eee XD I. Lancaster, Pa. 
Braslan An MIR se on et tiers EES New York City 
Braude, Rev. Moses J.......00..0.......0... Syracuse, N. Y. 
Braude, Pauli cuc ee Or der aac Ree Rae eus EXER SIRE Chicago, Ill. 
Brauer, Robert... ....0..0.0........2......-New York City 
Braun, Henry A., D.D................... New York City 
Braun, Hernan 2 oe eG te anced e New York City 
Braum Maxe renos Gad hae teed d oer New Orleans, La. 
Braun, ID: o.oo a oc He eS a mde memo 3x mE: EM Pittsburg, Pa. 
Braunfeld, Julius........ llle. New Orleans, La. 
Braunstein, W. S... odeur uas New York City 
Brav, Herman A., MoD... 25.4 6 ds Philadelphia, Pa. 
Breakstone, Isaac, «oo ea ead ees oe New York City 
Brechhoefer, Charles............2......---. St. Paul, Minn. 
Breitstein, Bus 25d i ese Re Lene San F ranciseo, 
Brener, 3:355 Meet onus RERO ONE d New Orleans, ha 
Brenner, CIOOPIBS £322 vice ee Se SE porto ...Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brenner, Jucob. Gc oo sot emat teh ri ro . Newport News, Va. 
Brenner, S.H... bee owe dats s Kansas City, Mo. 
Brenner, Victor. ..........2...-----+-.----- New York City 
Breschel, Adolph. chive ah ea es Chuuec Bae xe Syracuse, N. Y. 
Breslauer, Dos Aa uv Es 2? e SEHE E Da New York City 
Bresler, Simon L., Ph.D., Ph.G............... Denver, Colo. 
Bressler, David M........ aaa New York City 
Breyer, T cee ee ccc cece eceeen New York City 
Brez, Colman.......... e nne Washington, D. C. 
Brice, Dau ccc" P New Orleans, La. 
Bricks PIEZA. Rete ene ee d OE Eso New York City 
Brieger, Adolph ......................... New York City 
Bril, Rev. Abra wise x wie een eo EL Or anne Helena, Ark, 
Brill, Rev. Nathdü.o 9c A werd nee OS Helena, Ark. 
Brilleman, Isaae..... 2222 ee. Albany, N. Y. 
Brilling, PAGED uss 46x due Do EA A e o Detroit, Mich. 
Brinn, SIMON ersa e has d cote M Eg s Ea New York City 
Briodo, George esa ci esd Ce n Rena New York City 
Britner, PD Aa eet ae RT ee ae Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brobston, Edwin...........0...0-- 003. Jacksonville, F la. 
Brodey, IEG,.5..2 cv c een Toronto, Canada 
Brodezky, Rudolph i. uvas New York City 
Brodie, Israel Bos oe E ERR EMG EA Baltimore, Md. 
Brodkey, SObla.2igreu fed Ss euet eet VO EE ced Omaha, Neb. 
Brody, Bertha B... .42 ere bes NeW York City 
Brody Begs daie eae ipe dE sd ues Boston, Mass. 
Brody; DB. Sada op Loo zw us Noa ca rs Des Moines, Iowa 
Brody, Henry A. .........seeeeesese e New York City 
Bromberg, Dr. Bernard B...............-New York City 
Bromberg, Boris. ........................-Newark, N. J. 
Bromberg, I. G........... CO NEPTIS .Mineola, Tex. 
Bromberg, AL. 22.2 aq qu vai aired soak Owes Chicago, Ill. 
Bromberg, Olas sd Lue xA ERE eos ues Galveston, Tex. 
Brond; Adolph pice we 055 viv doe we XY GU DES New York City 
Bronde, DOSED uA ok elec cease SN A ES Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brondy, Ely.. hes. ee es "o New York City 
E R Abraham iis ice od ek eee aw gins Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bronner, Harvey. euo ue so 08644644 CH d Keyport, N. J. 
Bronner, Leonard . ........... 000s cee e eee New York City 
Bronstein, Maxis 2s ees ta ees E ea ae eee Baltimore, Md. 
Brook, FE SM US S foe eiu Wd and io i oret cs Wa St. Louis, Mo. 
Brooks, George Boy esc ous ots teas Providence, R. I. 
Broomberg, Abram «coated seas de Fe quA New York City 
Drowarsky, MarES ace ea Sad eae wads Pittsburg, Pa. 
Browarsky, Sol. Coma dest etre oe ood ae we Chicago, Ill. 
Brown As dri ep in Kalan ete eee eet ceto n Pittston, Pa. 
Bronn, DB. ue oues qu uad ves eges McKeesport, Pa. 
Brown, XIbSrbl.s...4w RR RARE RAN RAW TE RS Pittston, Pa. 
Brown, Charles Ris cin one wae sad e RACE Galveston, Tex 
Browmnub DO. ico Sue oe RE ES Brunswick, Ga. 
Brown, Emanuel.. Law Exe» Roe es a ee Buffalo, N. Y 
Brown, George. ............. llle New York City 
Brown; I Israel eou 425 exea eor p hats ats Norfolk, Va. 
BLOWN: Wene vue estu bete t aed ES Brooklyn, N. Y 
Browne, Edw. B. M............ cse n Columbus. Ga. 
Brownstein, J. Do. eed be ba te. aces New Haven, Conn. 
Brownstein, S., MD su deh ee hae ESR Pansa CON Chicago, Ill. 
Brozen; Lors Iaith nee ELE be eee shed New York City 
Bruce, David D. B.. cece cccceccceceee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruck, OGGOFEG. ocu ci capi ea Yd he New York City 
Brucke, Charles Foe die e uem nat erc nus New York City 
Bruckheimer, Samuel 2222 eus UE AVR E eos New York City 
Bruder, Joseph, M.D SOON EDO RUPES New York City 
Bruenn, Bernard....................... New Orleans, La. 
Bruenn, Louis Es avidos e De RR este Cun New York City 
BUNN As WV oa otium waa gp cius icit NE ew ede qus New York City 
Bruno, Herman. s ocu eerte rrt ep eae Lineoln, Neb. 
Bry, Lou. auae £»evi de rus UR eed PEE TO ec St. Louis, Mo. 
Bryan, Rev De uh uet rS Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Bryan; Weder Lact E REOR ET E ax to Lincoln, Neb. 
Buebaum, Sam... .........2......2.2004. New York City 
Buchanan, Chas. J... a.na anaa eee ana Albany, N. Y. 
Buchanan, S. H., D.D..................... McGregor, Tex. 
Buchman, I6oc oues Set cafe oo he Rn bw Roa New York City 


Buchsbaum, Aaron... ...........2.2...... New York City 


Buckbinder, Harry................. D ret Newark, N. J. 
Budge, Henry... cn Roa EEER Dx New York City 
Budwin, Mrs. 1h60 .v: 4 Riv TEE hA Spokano, Wash. 
Buechler, Pa cacy senses anaana aaaeeeaa Morristown, N. J. 
Buegeleisen, Samuel...............------- New York City 
Buhr, Bánnie iene snes os ce wae Aad Cansiancs wt Philadelphia, Pa. 
iure. oM DAS Se eae wee eee a ree es San Antonio, Tex. 
DOOR Ta 5.0 ocd ace pcr aie ewan al Se arenes New York City 
Burger, Sun oia eunt qu GIS herds Texarkana, Ark. 
Burgheim, 3 EAEE E S PLENUM I Houston, Tex. 
Burk, Oharlosdoe ee tea d ra arate Baltimore, Md. 
Burke, Dr. Harris Gs i wes pre UR bier Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Burke, Bishop T. M. A................. LL... Albany, N. Y. 
Burkes, Leon................ EE `... New York City 
Burnce, M. L. (deceased)............... |. ..DBoston, Mass. 
Burner, George A.........0.. 00000 e eee Minneapolis, Minn. 
Burnstine, Bernard....... Ps tarde, oa “a Washington, D. C, 
Burros, Josephe- 22.2. dig d REA ace A Scranton, Pa. 
Burstein, SRL DP" New Haven, Conn. 
Burstein, Samuel H............. lessen. New York City 
Burtsell, Rev. Richard L., D.D............. Rondout, N. Y. 
ID CE MM CEREREM Chicago, Ill. 
Bussner, Albert£........... celle eee New York City 
Bussner, Simon. ............ sow SNP D mU ed New York City 
Buttenwieser, Joseph Logis ye ete Soe RES New York City 
Buttenwieser, Dr. Moses. ............. LL. Cincinnati Ohio. 
Butter. Hamu se os Cis aa SCR RC. EN SUE es Oa Boston, Mass. 
Butters Besa oot e stum aU dU iride do New York City 
Buttner, SIMON. 22i e E x E ede X New York City 
Bychower, Victor, M.D...................-. Boston, Mass. 
Byer, Alexander................. re Cincinnati, Ohio 
Byron; ASTCUSs oo es bale ad oe 8S a oo OES Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C 

Cabelinsky, SIDIOIE e voted dios d S asus ese Rr Boston, Mass. 
Cahan- D. dli Yuma E eee AER a Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cahan, Mrs. Leopold... ................-5 New York City 
Cahn, Bertrand l................ esee New Orleans, La. 
Cahn, Edgar Mos axe dui rari natn cate oes New Orleans, La. 
Cahn, Sigmund................ PucBmonu. Hill, L. I, N. Y. 
Cal ib. Dies ondes eN E E Ge oS ee New Orleans, La. 
Caldwell, Aaron............0....0...000- Tiptonville, Tenn. 
Calisch, Rev. Edward N................... Richmond, Va. 
Gallmann, Carles or ook eaten tome REEE eS New York City 
Calmenson, Moses... aoaaa aaao elle. St. Paul, Minn. 
zalthrop, Rev. S. I V. hv lere ved ESAE Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Caminez, Jaco Bers oo cc cave vce RR REC OR ET Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Camnitzer, A., M.D.... Losses ae eees New York City 
Canister, P., M.D. a.o enoncRà I as tees New York City 
Cannold, TL. suaeque Aere oS Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cantarow, Jaeob... cvv eR VY REC Hartford, Conn. 
Canton doceo vetito en ied M dee des Brooklyn, Y. 
Cantor, David. s 2 ides cit aes dro RC RW RR San Francisco, Cal. 
Cantor, Jacob A... lise ew York City 
Cantor, Samuel, M.D.........0........... New York City 
Caplan cen bt da QUAE E hee Pittsburg, Pa. 
Caplan, H........ cee. eee Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Caplan; HH. dTosuuos act Val nara ex Y A Me Baltimore, Md. 
Caplan, M. Jick es hes hec XE EY e ix Denver, Colo. 
Caplin, Myëri s ot 2 seine nt Reddere ES DE Baltimore, Md. 
CapHnSteplieir.s 2x sa ax wk RR rd New York City 
Cardozo, Michael H................00000- New York City 
Carey, Rev. Joseph................ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Carlos Jeu veu Vau ete e Ex db anb des New York City 
Carmin, M...........0.0....4.. Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Caro; Rev: Vooul nw eR RR xA M. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carpenter, 9-4. oh ee Cee Leek ows Senene eiue N. Y. 
Carr, Sydney EL a ic t/a sa uc Pha ace Re aa Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Casanowiez, I. M.... 2... ee eee Washington, D.C. 
Caspe, A.. MDs ena eec Vere x SNOW York City 
Gaspe Me SM TD. os ais bana ita OE A New York City 
Cassel, Sam... eae ssss New York City 
Castelberg, Joseph........... lesen Baltimore, Md. 
(autor. (GeDPEDB.: osa uer RU NER rS Baltimore, Md. 
Chajes, Farman... oce tta Bayonne, N. d. 
Chalmers, Rev. Thomas M............... Leipsic, Germany 
Chandler, Walter M. 22:2. soe ba wes New York City 
Chapman, Halla Finley, D.D.S............ Fort Scott, IXan. 
Chapman, Rev. J. Wilbur, D.D......... Winona Lake, Ind, 
Charak, Tenis ce cee eh Rat cee ahs Boston, Mass, 
Charosh, ISESBl is ocd bd Ede EA PANES New York City 
Chase, Isidore. 2 vios t3 e EY EE Waterbury, Conn. 
Chaska OS vaca dcc hom Seaweed esate EAD aas Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Chattanooga Public Library........... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chavin, Morris. .. nea Baas, a dE oed hora is New York City 
Chelimer, Morris B. ...................... New York City 
Chertoff, d O e M T Cleveland, Ohio 
Chetkin,. Philip, MD. sisse ac EESTI Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chuck HM. secre kiraga adan d Dae New York City 
Ciner, Emanuel. oce quimo Seated etas ee New York City 
ISHS M. MD sc a ot eee ime Me x9 New York City 
Citron, Dr: G: Bion ok a:b t OSG Gee CR SORS New York City 
Clark, Mrs. bí, dE o dui vi Rb C RE New York City 
Clarkson, A. V..... et sig esta were sank ais arduo New York City 
Claybrook, Rev. Willoughby N............... Tyler, Tex. 
Clegg, Hon. John............... cm New Orleans, La. 
Clemhalert, Abraham. .............. Ls. New Haven, Conn. 
Clemons, Miss Julia .......... E pass Ao aen New York City 
Clifford, Rev. Cornelius................. Morristown, N. J. 


LIST OF PATRONS vii 
Clint. Hon, Chas. Bii quere xui RESP Dallas, Tex. | Cohn, William H....: ua Rs Dae aloe DIO dn Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cobe. nud she ae een LAO OA Boston, Mass. Coleman, Nathan ................. sans New York City 
Coffee, Rudolph Toc isk ews ERR RR New York City Colwell, Irving M MEDLINE Auburn, N. Y. 
Cogan, Henry, LL. ); RNC PER NEIN New York City) Conay, M... o seas ev eR uA NDERRRCRWR ous New York City 
Cohen Acor erT Usu eRe Paten eee qe Eg New. York City | Cone, Mrs. Herman....................su. Baltimore, Md. 
Colon ERAN RIRNUUE RU EPI Montreal, Quebec, Canada | Conheim, Hermann. ................. sess New York City 
Cohen No esso ve aos eda aw e em Ee RIOR ORE Florenee, S. C. Considine, Rev. M. J. .. 1o esu New York City 
Cohen, Aaron .. .... esee ee ne S e Rete New York City CONTENU Is 2v 9m ego nsa ERE New York City 
Cohen, Alfred M E is ua wos ahd daw PTS Cincinnati, Ohio | Coons, Mrs. Eva. ............... ees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cohen. 4o vue a8 oe eee dne e tou D T REN Washington, D. C. Coons, Joseph EX. ae go purge SEES Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Cohen, Benjamin... de pex cg ares 4 Baltimore, Md. | Cooper, Leon. 4.:.veoc) vx E Y PRA New York City 
Cohen, Benjamin L............ ee eee eee Boston, Mass. Coopers LEVi: tacos me iuo oe V Re Pee ees Shreveport, La. 
Cohen, Denno. vcl ua Sse ewe Gee N Jersey City, N. J. Cooper, Michael... .................. leen. New York City 
Colem- Du s us us deste e ara oe atu eb duae ew York City Coplin, MéVer... veia cv demi Sas Son ccr ae Baltimore, Md. 
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Felstiner, M.. cach yr m eX YI New York City 
Fendig, Albert... rr ere es Brunswick, Ga. 
Ferberger, Henry s. .... eee n8 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferguson, H. Bows vey cc sss e rr RE ntn Pittsburg, Pa. 
Fergusson, David... .. loader tpe Seattle, Wash. 
Fernberg, Hatry,..... 5 tr RD te ees Plainfield, N. J. 
Feuerlicht, Rev. disicce acer cence ease vou n Chicago, Hl. 
Feuerlicht, Rev. Morris M. ....... sese Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feurlicht, ADD): se peewee ied aoe Owensboro, Ky. 
Feustmann, Mrs. B. Hi. wc. eee eee ee ees Philadelphia, Pa. 
WiGh MAI. d.e D xm Oe eM AN St. Joseph, Mo. 
Fielding, Louis. «e Ludo bee ee SRR aces Worcester, Mass. 
Fierkel, Davi... emer CELE Mees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Finberg, Benjamin ............ eese Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pines Meeres be Rae atch ce UK Ru eR QE E ee aa Maxton, N. C. 
Fine, Morris..... esee New York City 
Fine, Samuel. ......----+-ses een nnn Boston, Mass. 
Fine, A., & Sons... ccce eene. New York City 
Finegold, Vows: vc. 4644.05 $9) aha E t e ees Pittsburg, Pa. 
Fineman, Le, «uod oto retis ue ONDE EOS ed Baltimore, Md. 
Fineman, Solomon........... eer Baltimore, Md. 
Fineshriber, Rev. William H............. Davenport, Iowa 
nml ql o 1 test des Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Finkel Sick gees ise ed ean FERE EE Es Boston, Mass. 
Finkelpearl, H., M.D....... eee nnn Pittsburg, Pa. 
Finkelpearl, Joseph. ............ ees Pittsburg, Pa. 
Finkelstein, Emil, M.D............... eese New York City 
Finkelstein, Mrs, H, P... ue eoria, 

Finkelstein, HArpy. loe mere PRI New York City 
Finkelstein, Isadore. ........... cece ee eens Scranton, Pa. 
Finkelstein, M., M.D..........-.--.0.00005 New York City 
Finkelstein, Sam............ MEEA ..New York City 
Finkelstein, William............ eese Binghamton, N. Y. 
Finkelstien, Mrs, H. V......2. 00 600¢eee gl eoria, Ill. 
Firestone, Henry............ eee eee ees McKeesport, Pa. 
Firestone, Samuel............. c eee eee ees McKeesport, Pa. 
Fisch, Adolph. iue Ss SOG ee TS SEO Newark, N. Jd. 
Fisch, Joseph. 524 a x tunc eee eae Rae RIN Newark, N. J. 
Wisehel. Mrs. A. Ait+o.ciesevwcad whew n des New York City 
deuten ECT EEETTEIISILLIIDILLLL DS New York City 
Fischelis, Philipp, M.D.............. eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fischer, I cB. 1 au Ra Ex X XC OR BIER EIUS Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fischer, Wolf... occ sree teed sn ooo Mt, Vernon, N. Y. 
Eisehlowitz, Abram 22292 X» aks Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fischlowitz, Gustav G., M.D..............New York City 
Fischlowitz, Isidore... 2.2... cc eee cece aces St. Louis, Mo. 
Fischman; S. c t aed Ed cue seus Pu ed gea Chicago, Ill. 
Fischman, William. . ........ eee New York City 
Fish; Wia wad deck X UE Uh REFIERE Av Io O erste Ud New York City 
Fishbérg, B. s hocce uh oa pora Te OU ERE uA New York City 
Fishberg, Maurice, M.D................ s New York City 
Buishel sis coca ace dard win are e E be e Ooms New Orleans, La. 
Fisher, Charles. 2s eh EE REA ans Montreal, Canada 
Fisher, Rev. Charles... 4 ew tine eo dees Kiowa, Kan. 
Fisher, Gabriel. oc. even as ERES eee eeu New York City 
Fisher, H. B. otro yh e ee eor NEW Haven, Conn, 
Fisher, Loms li hice nko ee d wipe eek berks Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Fishmann, Arthur, M.D. oa tu 64 oy Y mes New York City 
Bis 9. uu Ced Or a iaa eb SEE LO dob CN eda New York City 
Fiterman, DAIDa- e e ERR es Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fitzgerald, Rev. Joseph N. (deceased). .......: Albany, N. Y. 
Elaxman; MaX o oru uctus Houston, Tex. 
Fleck, Samuel, Jr... 21259 EE New York City 
Flegenheimer, Adolph ............... eese New York City 
Fleigelman, Victor .......... eere nee New York City 
Fleischer, Rev. Charles............... Cambridge, Mass. 
Fleischer, Nathan... ..... eee Paterson, N. J. 
Fleischer, Sigmund L.....................New York City 
Fleischman, 8. M........ lisse Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fleischner, I. Na za nme ete eis tei Portland, Ore. 
Fleischner, M...... Sor ee eee Portland, Ore. 
Fleisher, Mrs. A... .. leen II Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fleisher, Simon Bis v sew eee eee oes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flersheim, A. S......... eese eee ee Kansas City, Mo. 


Flesch, Berthold, M.D...............-.---New York City 
Florsheim, Mrs. DB... euge ERE xe etaws Chicago, Ill. 
Florsheimer, S...........eeeeeeeeeeesss s New York City 
lorsheimer, Simon .............. clle nreno Chicago, Ill. 
Filoster, Wiliam ..- 2.2240 c pic Res et New York City 
Flursheim, Max. ois dena a ERR E New York City 
Fogler, Henry. ere vete vn Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Folda; (VOUS. cia i SP CENE ER ae ER emopolis, Ala. 
Folkoff, Samuel H..................... e New York City 
Foreimmer, M............++++++++-+---Montreal, Canada 
Foreman, E. G... 5nd See qu ie eee Seed es Chicago, Ill. 
Foreman, Oscar G.... 62. ee eee eee tes Chicago, Ill. 
Foss, Israel Fie oos 1 9 e hm nn Savannah, Ga. 
Foster, SOLOMON: (esc He n ar reet Newark, N. J. 
Tox, AGO. vest Dus eee PIE ERE + er eee eas Troutdale, Ore. 
OX, Pedo ob el kid nc ee T eed ee bes Boston, Mass 
Fox, Bertram. uo ek rb ana mA Birmingham, Ala. 
Fox, Emanuel E. veas ease esses. New York City 
Fox. Fo MO G Dax emet bx Eme e Baltimore, Md. 
Fox, CBOLB6. uela ee dise xa dua) se v Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fox, USHAC 456 eani rA MA Ra V Stamford, Conn. 
"OX, Me DE d Nue te Ted qut aps aac eeu Soc a New York City 
SORT S CENE New York City 
Pos LOWS tse ss vies pese e Ee er ia et dee Atlanta, Ga. 
Fox; Michael cost sca ooo OR EN IR Ae Rc Denver, Colo. 
Tox Sol oona re doves CHewe ne ASA RE S Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brand, 2) he ly edad www Y BN eed New York City 
Pra ley. Ilo. luae hai oe ae SE RUE er RS Reno, Nev 
Frailey, MOSeS;. were AER IINE ne St. Louis, Mo. 
Frank, Alexander............ Saige Ge ied Y Baltimore, Md. 
Prank, Mrs: Dog. e o REATO EE Buffalo, N. Y. 
Eratko-Elbos74215 0492 esie SS aos cR a ete ERN Baltimore, Md. 
Frank, Ferdinand................. LL. Alabama City, Ala. 
Frank, Gustave... eee nnn n n nn eO NEW York City 
Frank, Henry...... eese eene. Natchez, Miss. 
Frank, Rev. Henry....... eere New York City 
Frank, Henry L... bb Pag enews Se IUE M Eaa Chicago, Ill. 
Frank qo or ee nck RRs Rape VE dq E RT Akron, Ohio 
Frank, 922a bi ed URAER ATE NES New York City 
Frank, Isaac Wc i ue ho ww uos ru Hn cd Allegheny, Pa. 
Frank IYSsSnicl.oau se pee xD EURO E RN, New York City 
Frank; J- RE. zd eye ers da es Tee Pittsburg, Pa. 
Frank, Jacob Lio.usees ce eee eee eee eS Chicago, Il. 
Frank, Jacob S2... 224 ere pr» ert Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank, ullus... oo Ge D ERE eds Zanesville, Ohio 
Frank; Naäathah . era ur eI ER ds S Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Frank; Mrs. Rose.. ius eoe eee eds Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frankel, À.. .. cease eee hsc New York City 
Frankel, B... iios ree e ee ee+-- NeW York City 
Frankel, Lee H., Ph.D.............-.....New York City 
Frankel, Louis... ..... esee eee New York City 
Frankel. Moorea aeia eh wae ects Toronto, Canada 
Frankel, M. J. ae be ead yb eR Mera Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frankel, Mandel. «5. mre mem New York City 
Frankel, Nathan. ...............----+-+..New York City 
Frankel, POrEVo..haa seas cute beta ue ws Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frankel, S.......... eee nene NeW York City 
Frankel, Samuel M.,........ eese New York City 
Franken, Louis. ¢ «2e» RUE EX Yu RECS New York City 
Frankenberg, Solomon.................+..New York City 
Frankenstein, W. B...........-- Hcet e A a Ia Chicago, Ill. 
Frankfort, Frank |. EX rn New York City 
Frankfurt, Levy... ... eee eese New York City: 
Frankfurter, Leopold. 4.0.4 2... cer New York City 
Frankl, Albert X. 2s 4x R9 I ses: ..New York City 
Frankie, AX. Alewivsdasieds ES ERAN cease Youngstown, Ohio 
Franklin, Julius... ...... eese eee sess New York City 
Franklin, Rev. Leo M........------------- Detroit, Mich. 
Franklin, M., MD 14 saos s iR Ed ERR en Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin, te se wie ei eee aS d ok Son go AUS CR New York City 
Franks o2 he Ratio Ge ape SRR ee ed Dorchester, Mass. 
Frau, Guistaveys ccu oon eee ek x E RE A Ea Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rryaehle A Moer so ote 5 Stowe uid ia eges Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eredland, X... sss o03-404045.094 dC PDT Pittsburg, Pa 
TBR. CN TET" D San Antonio, Tex 
Freedberger, Henry ............. lessen. New York City 
Freedman, Arthur... oe Hoboken, N. J. 
Freedman, 22222 ARA eR ce RA oad Daltimore, Md. 
Freedman, Charles I..............+.....New York City 
Freedman, hi. lxx ES Peers rte: Boston, Mass 
Freedman, Ernest. ........... eese Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Freedman, B. 22-0 09x Oe Ate oe eee Montreal, Canada 
Freedman; the akin dd oat oe aetna xe eie coiere New York City 
Freedman, Harry...... d Pr Baltimore, Md. 
Freedman, Julius... 2.2... 0... 02 cece eee Forest City, Pa. 
Freedman, Louis... ..... sees eene -New York Gity 
Freedmåán; M. i..a4.3 652 see crx NIA New York City 
Freedman, Morris. ...........s eene Schenectady, N.Y. 
Freedman, Robert Samuel, M.D............ New York City 
Freedman, Sach. Voss oe ak eru eu Maior wae X Montreal, Canada 
Freedman, S. No eed iw Kos. oo he he Sa nes New York City 
Freedman, Victor... .... eese eese NEW York City 
Freedman. Will... cd ako wt ES RR X OE ene nare Chicago, Ill. 
Freedman, N., & Brother. .............. ... Boston, Mass. 
Freedom, Adolph G., M.D....... Opa deis as Baltimore, Md. 
Freeman, Dudley s-« zs eve ORE eR Sa Boston, Mass. 
Freiberg, Mrs. Julius. ........... eese Cincinnati, Ohio 
Freicks, Samuel L...........eeeeeeeeeee New York City 
Freidberg, S. 22342342eiveee es wens EE Eia Topeka, Kan. 
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Freiman, Edward. ...cccccccccceeeeeces New York City 
Fremer, coo cd 1s go ang ae hake ig du Toronto, Canada 
Freudenheim, H. W. .............--.-.... New York City 
Freund, Rev. Charles J............... Salt Lake City, Utah 
Freund, Gustay ev.egeco kcu vee be ve ivo Chicago, Ill. 
Freund, H. Will. o osos ecg ot. be leek Cincinnati, Ohio 
Freund, Henry ...., clues kms l2ulul New York City 
Freund, Isjdor..... v ev roe oa be we New York City 
Freundlich, Isidor... ................uun. New York City 
Freusdorf, Sigmund................. e... Syracuse, N. Y. 
Frey, Philip BS lanaa lanana vote coke cote Evansville, Ind. 
Pred,IsddG..lssoeeievwe pnis russa ils Newark, N. J. 
Bed. d qo ui uir uat ae A RD LP New York City 
Fried, Rev. Michael. . ..................... Pittsburg, Pa. 
Fried, Samson. dl pulsu iet eee Par New York City 
Friedberg, M.S... ..................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friedberg, i. orco ga eate vA dE T LT Topeka, Kan. 
Friedberger, Benjamin... ................ New York City 
Friedberger, Simon. . ................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friedburg, Herman...................... New York City 
Bi] 12 (ras dersncna d br eA e e d unm ira bie ed New York City 
Friede, Marcus Sergey....................New York City 
Friedelson, Sam . GP uee aye eae gee dece See NEW York City 
Friedenberg, Charles A.................... New York City 
Friedenberg, M.IJ........ opus ete sari Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friedenheit, Isaac... . 0... ccc cece sc ce cual Yew York City 
Friedenstein, Simon. ..................... ew York City 
Friedenthal, Solomon, .......... esses. Seattle, Wash. 
Friedenwald, Harry, M.D................. Baltimore, Md. 
Friedenwald, Herbert. .................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frieder, PH... 2. s ae i area New York City 
Friedland, Elias J., M.D., D[.D.S...........New York City 
Friedland, F................. nr Newport News, Va. 
Friedlander, Chas: Los e qae Ri ca. Norfolk, Va. 
Friedlander, Rev. E.................... Montreal, Canada 
Friedlander, Rev. H...................... -Albany, N. Y. 
Friedlander, Isidor.. ec. 9: 2m vairlc. New York City 
Friedlander, M. io eil us cvm ee. San Francisco, Cal. 
Friedler, J. L., M.D. ooo abd aver od cok ee New York City 
Friedman, DO... lees le LIV Philadelphia; Pa. 
Friedman, Ben, M.D...................... New York City 
Friedman, CHAS: deus scs eR e on rati New York City 

riedman, Di cec oa au Oei uon . Montreal, Canada 
Friedman, David Dieu. u-seeteeoce rc sco MEW York City 
Friedman, Edward. acceder iyo ec New York City 
Friedman, EIS gie br ca DRY ou New York City 
Friedman; Ha M,Dis sua vss sce tdossolYew" York City 
Friedman, H. S ras Selec tae eadia cd oh oc hiladelphia, Pa. 
Friedman, Harps.iunwe.ecac cos ctw ew ‘ork City 
Friedman, Harry.......... ee eet ae ... Baltimore, Md. 
"Hedmin, Hyman laana. New York City 
Friedman, Hyman.................... Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Friedman, Tee fi 6 ete yet oe uten San Francisco, Cal. 
Lredman,lsaae..... en os nb he cu hoe he New York City 
Friedman, J. a asad yh Segoe he ire epp oe .Mobile, Ala. 
Friedman, ded ig ual are axe fcc poe Od Albany, N. Y. 
Friedman, Jib svorfeie tl ee aries ...Padueah, Ry. 
Friedman, Josef... ioe 4 v reso LEVA. New York City 
Friedman, Joseph....................... New York City 
Friedman, Julius......................... Detroit, Mich. 
Friedman, di Xeueres ea brc Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Friedman, Lee H...............seoeessnnL Boston, Mass. 
Friedman, Léo. lll cL New York City 
Friedman, LOU. elvis. avs PII ly. Pensacola, Fla. 
Friedman, MI ls lar uu ec LIS Tawas City, Mich. 
Friedman, Max.......c.cceccccccesccece, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Friedman, Max Il..«ecsss a. New York City 
Friedman, Morris...................... Providence, R. I. 
Friedman, Morris.................... Schenectady, N. Y. 
Friedman, Myer...... ev vce dca cwccs Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Friedman, Nathan....................... New York City 
PTICGMAMN igh boc ew 48% 4 ht a & eed Yonkers, N. Y. 
Friedman, Samuel...................... Cleveland, Ohio 
Friedman, Samuel............... esses. New York City 
Friedman, Rev. Samuel.................. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Friedman, Samuel, M.D..................New York City 
Friedman, Sig. Qu oc in pad tans naaa naana aaa. Boston, Mass, 
Friedman, Rev. Dr. William S............. Denver, Colo. 
Frieman, WWE 550 odes oh kde enh eos New York City 
PB OE Mien a Bacco og Sates tbe, bastions bez ised New York City 
Frinblatt, B...... iia tient S50 E acide cn bearers ...New York City 
Frisch, Frederick........................ New York City 
Froehlich, Joseph... auauua 0000 cc cece. Davenport, Iowa 
Frohman, Daniel........................ New York City 
Fromberg, 2M uuu an. oe ae genta butter n edes Sumter, S. C. 
Brosch. UB oopegc nu E Sr Vas s Houston, Texas 
BrOBU. 0951. WV oe vaa or qaid RE SER oed aan Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fruh, Carl D. S... og dtd edv bos: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fry; MOSES aes ri edad rab mts hah, New York City 
Ervshe. Mrs Jd. mille. ervix Dlack River Falls, Wis. 
Fuholske, Dr. I lobt punc ue bulk L. St. Louis, Mo. 
Fuhrman, Abe.................000--.... Camden, N. J. 
FEubs; de ALIE ls few els cer Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fuirman, Leon..... ba os Sib bane bce ow oa Baltimore, Md. 
Fulehinsky, Wo rade og oe er ace New York City 
Fürman, AL Ns ar ok eh ecg Geno pee one Chicago, Ill 
Furst, MICHAEL oss nt a5 go oie rd ones Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Furth, Emanuel._....................... Philadelphia, Pa. 


G 
Gabriel, Robt.......... DAE: ees ef. Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Gaebelein, Rev. A. C..................... New York City 
Gaeldgaeler, M............... uses... Toronto, Canada 
Galaumtiere, abes cursu ode pth nen orci sek Doi Chicago, lll. 
Galbenewitz, Benjamin G., M.D........... Boston, Mass. 
Galinski, B.......elue c ce oid boa So dl New York City 
Galinsky, A. fui oues a eren vx Sioux City, Iowa 
Gall, Charles Gre eu, ize perii vva lus Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Gallert, Maik. veto tiu EET Brookline, Mass. 
Garson, Bmil, MD oe sciegos aoe severe Bayonne, N. J, 
Epp Te TT MI New York City 
Garbelein, Rev. H. C....... lees. New York City 
Gardner, Mig onic ras ase OREL it: Montreal, Canada 
Garfiel, Charles..... Qr d tan rp edo: New York City 
Garfunkel, Aaron... 6054 eG bea aoaaa. New York City 
Gartenstein, Jacob................0008. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gartman, Leo N., M.D................. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Gartner, Isidore..... DNO M wc PR New York City 
Gassier bramana ro xxu ER A oTi ntt New York City 
Gates, Ferdinand....................... Memphis, Tenn. 
Gatzert, AUBUSt... cc cece ccc een eee nass fChieago, Ill. 
Gaulsie Mase, 6% anid: xc mue uU oA rS. New York City 
Gaus, Leor rerea stoe Cee eee gia ....New York City 
Gautscher, eu eir hrs we rpm eni New York City 
(Bis Did us MERE, New York City 
QUII GIN oe ta dre oon dero me ta eu EI New York City 
Gelber Dy otc hee end dur tamem cotes f Toronto, Canada 
Gelbwaks, Elias. ......................... New York City 
Geldzaeler, M.......................-... Toronto, Canada 
Gelin, William H....................... Springfield, Mass. 
Geller, Hmanuel.......................... Pittsburg, Pa, 
Gellis, Henry... annann Sek oS ed ica eh New York City 
Gemeiner, Suidae eon acetate de nenun. New York City 
Genser, Miss Bessie B................. Montreal, Canada 
Germansky, A. Deo og occa hued ead use Gece: New York City 
Germansky, H. B... ooo ee gs Bes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Germansky, Dol ee*vekkze€ eruteido ie qoa New York City 
Germanus, Do oni be on hock bea Portland, Ore. 
Gernabacher I5 eios caoow sat ow came Fort Worth, Texas 
Gernsheimer, R............2............ New York City 
Gershel, George. ..........ll lu sese. New York City 
Gershel, Henry.................cc0008. East Orange, N. J. 
Gerson, Joanie whe ape qo s Aure ments T Pensacola, Fla. 
Gerstle, Mrs. Hannah................. San Francisco, Cal. 
Gerstley, Mrs. Henry................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Georstley, Louis. oss es Yc sre ee ded x UI Ux Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gerstley, William...................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gerzog, George........ Llc en. New York City 
Getlag, Selig Richard..................... New York City 
Gevipz, PhilD. .ixevVeRIO PS RTI AA OWS sarees Portland, Ore. 
Ghinger, Joe...........ll elle ee esL. New York City 
Gibbons, His Eminence James Cardinal..Baltimore, Md. 
Cudden, Herman M.loloaue e ecsevs .....Boston, Mass. 
Gilbert, John Mills... esee cun New York City 
Gilbman, MS iur uu Sosa bep era limina New York City 
Gillman, Bernardo. se2 beucdeb wie cc New York City 
Gilmore, Samuel L................... New Orleans, La. 
Gimbel, Betis esac eked i ah e nannu naeun Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gimbel, TSR eo iS Wis ves Sere ue d CET Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ginsberg Ado euesan awa tn iii gu die di New York City 
Ginsberg, Adolph........................ Baltimore, Md. 
Ginsberg, David.........................New York City 
Ginsberg, George.................. e New York City 
Ginsberg, £l... osos Liu PM PNE New York City 
Ginsberg, alae tht ccd a s rELIA LAT Springfield, Mass. 
Ginsberg, deiude Ue V ae Lacan Sacramento, Cal. 
Ginsberg; S oo los ore Panes ques t eb qb Baltimore, Md. 
Ginsburg, Abraham.................00005. New York City 
Ginsburg, Bernard........................ Detroit, Mich. 
Ginsburg, Joshua, M.D.................... Chicago, Ill. 
Ginsburg, M. Ph oe oe Co i sc ere a Sion ee ke 2 Chicago, Ill. 
Ginsburger, Bam. cud saa texte bee auld New York City 
Gintzler, [b o cascedsuemerwuxbu iila. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ginzberg Albert Access eoe xr eA eai Doston, Mass. 
Ginzberg, Louis, Ph.D.................... New York City 
Ginzburg, Alexander....... ee ee New York City 
Girsdansky, Max, M.D.................... New York City 
Gitkin, Joseph. iva ve erra ru Dethlehem, Pa. 
Gittelson, A. T) iad hee at lb UE Cleveland, Ohio 
Gittelson, N. I5 uasa a ur vacca Montreal, Canada 
Gladstonecd) eH S sscseseidbecer E c EOD Durham, N. C. 
Gladstone, David...................-22.. New York City 
Glaser, Rev. Hyman..................... Boston, Mass. 
Glaser, Ns iath Cd be ceee gah eee tee nannaa nanana Boston, Mass. 
Glass, TLCNEY sa envase bad auc ul taaces New York City 
(31855. Maal oh ids sepu daa ho rol be Bees St. Louis, Mo. 
Glattke, Maxi diceva secvibroeiniauer wq Pittsburg, Pa. 
GiaUDer RE uy eet Br nee exe after ele tes ds Chicago, Ill. 
Glick, Dernarduooceas o uasa yk dide aida New York City 
CHE TERI Nien ron Leere ate wath d a lve Se New York City 
Glickman, Moses............. Lesen. Montreal, Canada. 
Glickman, Pu su vu heats ECOSSE Montreal, Canada 
Glickman, A sas du Do EE REA nde Montreal, Canada 
Glieksman, Nathan........... eese. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Globus, James. inthis Gees alate be, whee ose ates Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Glottstein, Joseph........................ Pittsburg, Pa. 
Glou; Isidor. g eers oaar ete wy «sors e aM d M eie Plymouth, Pa. 
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Glover, Rev. A. Kingsley........... eee Auburn, Cal. Goldsmith I) ok wane samirana ERAN B MIRA Cleveland, Ohio 
Gluces, David... uos toe a eT ER RR New York City Goldsmith, Joseph.................. ess. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Gluck, Rev. DE Bi so age Rb ewe ee x We Newark, N. J. Goldsmith, Mrs. L................... lues. Chicago, Ill. 
Glück, Sam. 2 base bk eee pero re bees .. New York City Goldsmith Ms pea a E tee] ood eS Cleveland, Ohio 
Gluck, Samuel............. ee ee ee ee eee New York City | Goldsmith, Meyer B.,.................... Baltimore, Md. 
Gluckman, Saul (deceased) .......;...... Jersey City, N. J. Goldsmith, Milton................... ss. New York City 
Gluskin, E., DDS pe he ae rie ce hing ‘anual Ea New York City | Goldsmith, Theresa........... eee New York City 
Gluttstein, Joseph (oc MM cheer Aaa hee Pittsburg, Pa. | Goldsmith, Z. ceo Sere ER E Rem he eos Troy, N. Y. 
Godchaux, Albert................... New Orleans, La. | ‘Goldstein, Aaron...........eee eee Dallas, Texas 
Godchaux, Mrs. Charles............... New Orleans, La. | Goldstein, Charles J................ss. ..: New York City 
Godchaux, Wile. sco we b ee ores New Orleans, La. | Goldstein, David....................eees New York City 
Godfrey, Frank........... vius doen e na ds Memphis, Tenn. | Goldstein, H.1..... mene T RE: Pittsburg, Pa. 
GodinE, J- Qoa «one vex y Rx Ea Worcester, Mass. Goldstein, E. Seco ied ewe astel ao aad ks Montreal, Canada 
Godinski, SM oa noted die apu EN Ee oes Worcester, Mass, Goldstein, Jacob. ....... oe secedere New York City 
Goebricher, M..iisce se Rr t n e seas Conneaut, Ohio | Goldstein, Jacob, M.D...............-..- New York City 
Goepp, Judith, ...........220 66. n Philadelphia, Pa. | Goldstein, dacUb: 3e redo ned Minneapolis, Minn. 
Goes; George W..ls leues eva p Roe Milwaukee, Wis. Goldstein, Joseph................. LLL lun. Gulfport, Miss. 
Goetz, POSED ies ee Qu dnce D y eds Sd Newark, N. J. Goldstein, Louis. .... uds d peret ques Boston, Mass. 
Gold, -[sIdore. ouod po py RE e MEI ewes Jersey City, N. J. Goldstein, LOUBu Soda ee rap Tae ic E e New York City 
Gold, Lou. rro M a E New York City | Goldstein, Louis L........... — New York City 
Gold MOr iS ees voee qi oH E ans New York City | Goldstein, MÀ. sisse rer sass ew tyes Binghamton, N. Y. 
Goldansky, Ib velo aeyes ibo mad exu sepan Denver, Colo. Goldstein; Maxcc cnc vr INE RAIN Pi. Aes Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goldberg; Ax ia vue aces cer ee eee eee Brooklyn, N. Y. Goldstein, Manx. 2 ocean RR be dee NET Youngstown, Ohio 
Goldberg, Aarons < ooo) adda hs dae ORE Malden, Mass. Goldstein, Meyer A... ... ccc cc ee ee eee New York City 
Goldberg, Abraham.......... lcs eee ees New York City Goldstein, Nathan..... sacas ene Greenville, Miss. 
Goldberg, Abraham .......... nnn New Orleans, La. | Goldstein, Philip........................e. Newark, N. J. 
Goldberg, Albert A... ... 0.6.2.0 ee ee East Boston, Mass. | Goldstein, Rubein..................... Rochester, N. Y. 
Goldberg; Benis-eciqeecePi4u be X RR X eT PA Chicago, Ill. Goldstein, 5 1o tea t bet aa EA eot M Ac R MA An Detroit, Mich. 
Goldberg, Frank............ eese eee Springfield, Ohio | Goldstein, Rev. 8.................... Montreal, Canada 
Goldberg, Qi. oi od beeen Rue reme Oklahoma City, O. T, Goldstein, Sam. ulcesite3w3 ROG RS eU GU Rochester, N. Y. 
Goldberg. "TES zelo eM wes xk RW CU OS Rees Chicago, Goldstein, Bam Ine va na mute a ES mones Worcester, Mass. 
Goldberg, H. S. Woo s x woe nee p RU at Chicago, Ill. Goldstein, Samuel L.................. Youngstown, Ohio 
Goldberg, Habs weXex ie we n Re Boston, Mass. | Goldston, Israel J..................Lu.. Homestead, Pa. 
Goldberg, Henry, M.D.................... New York City Goldstone, D... ER New Haven, Conn. 
Galdbenb. Lirio oo dL dace wed d TO E New York City Goldstone, Harry... 2:..0962wao ha on b RE ohoes, N. Y. 
Goldberg I: dea cuu mr dades aos Rs Trenton, N. J. Goldstone; J.A c. secius su Ade ue iei E p uten. jtica, N. Y. 
Goldberg; Isaae 2.3 nis okies ce ea rre Kalamazoo, Mich. Goldstone, Morris os.es0$ v ER V Pittsburg, Pa. 
Goldberg, Isaac...........----2----------New York City Goldwasser, J. Edwin.................... New York City 
Goldberg, Jacob Al... 2. Le es Chicago, Ill. Goldwater, Ephraim Bert................New York City 
Goldberg, Joseph. voce d re erste Charleston, 5. C. Goldwater, Morris......... 00.000 cece sece Prescott, Ariz. 
Goldberg, Joseph M.............. eres. Alexandria, La. Golilbery, Samuel................. onnen Cincinnati, Ohio 
Goldberg, LeWltelsc4seneespr etes hv os New York City Golland, M., hip wr MP E St. Louis, Mo. 
Colbert No voies vadis CIE M Brooklyn, N. Y. Gomberg, Max B., M.D................. Providence, R. I. 
Goldberg, M. A, MD... eeaeee. New York City | Gombotz, Ignatz. ooo ev ee er eh New York City 
Goldberg, Manuel............ gu PRs eave ee tork City | Gonsior, Nathaün.zcveesid9 x Riu d . . Chieago, Il. 
CGoldBBrg Max recreo docete Paes QUA dre New York City i Goodfellow, L. M.............cs IIR New York City. 
Goldberg, MX. 42d ace Cra RS ER ne Pittsburg, Pa. Goodfried, Ignatius IosMhbeese2 wiieeerd New York City 
Goldberg, Robert... 3:2 dcn yrs New York City Goodfriend, JaCo Dre o iva xp pe Pe us New York City 
Goldberi; Sr cba sce ek er ed wis e Roc ers New York City | Goodfriend, M. Hoo erue Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goldberg, S. Wik soeurs rack Roy eoe East Orange, N. J. Goodfriend, Meyer............... sas NeW York City 
Goldberg, Samuel.............. eee ees Cincinnati, Ohio Goodhart; P. Josie) Aes RE V s M New York City 
Goldberg, Samuel B................... sien. Chicago, Ill. Goodheart, Lawrence...............22005 Brooklyn, N. Y 
Goldberg. Wiz vcsrsssewaM arae he usa en Hamilton, Canada | Goodman, David N..................... Cleveland, Ohio 
Goldberg, William Victor S HF n New York City | Goodman, 19... ocooces rose er E eee Ee Seattle, Wash. 
Goldberger, M., M.D.............eeeeeee New York City | Goodman, H., Jr... ... ise eee Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Goldberger, Samuel.................e eee New York City Goodman, Jaücob. soccer eee ER ERA .New York City 
Goldblum, Ke cerieisa pe ei hd ovs Minneapolis, Minn. Goodman, Jos. Jo 5 scree oat see eese 606d Coatesville, Pa. 
(Gold DUPE; JU. a cs ees se Se a Sa REESE Cincinnati, Ohio Goodman, M. 42 6 ose oe Ge ain ore be Youngstown, Ohio 
Goldburg, Morris L............... m Chicago, Ill. Goodman, Maurice.............. eee esee New York City 
Golde, Morris. ... eodera RACE TER New York City Goodman, Max Posnetke aar tel a eta Cleveland, Ohio 
Golden, Alpert HMM Boston, Mass. Goodman, Mrs. Samuel..................e s Boston, Mass. 
Goldenberg, Mrs. Moses........... lees Baltimore, Md. Goodstein Au vods a ERR ce eRe Meee Y d Rm eek Denver, Colo. 
Goldenberg, Mrs. Rose. ..............eeess New York City Goodstein, Esther..................... so Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goldenkranz, Solomon, M.D............... New York City Goodstone, Morris å., M.D................. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Goldenstein, I. 9.5.5 set Rr m ren Montreal, Canada | Goorin, C. B........................lelu Pittsburg, Pa. 
Goldfarb, Rev. Jacob............. lese. Washington, Pa. Gordo; 19886. oso zweien wr EIN MAS ME New York City 
Goldfogle, Hon. Henry M................. New York City | Gordon, Abraham..................? vew London, Conn. 
Goldish, Eit cca oles ASO Ea REV St. Paul, Minn. Gordon, Rev. iesu na e556 RRER ATL m Ec s Chicago, lll. 
Goldman Acesse ga o epo a del m Rd Car Minneapolis, Minn. Gordon, Benjamin L., M.D............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goldman, Áaron..................lilueess Detroit, Mich, Gordon, George J., M D NEMPE Minneapolis, Minn. 
Goldman, B. iw eke ad Ok ae es Chee we Ox New York City Gordón Bos uelis usc pese B CURES EDO Boston, Mass. 
Goldman, Charles, M.D................... New York City | Gordon, Harry............. eee Munt Boston, Mass. 
Goldman, Edwin W...................... New York City Gordon, JBcoD. os ix. osc me RES ES Ee Boston, Mass. 
Goldman, Henry s ead Ole ews ce Little Rock, Ark. Gordon, Moses... coed Ves lex wawa ee yes Cincinnati, Ohio 
Goldman, Henry Oasu sss oc ce eate es New York City | Gordon, Paul... ia verha ke ERE SAT Baltimore, Md. 
Goldman, Henry E........... eene New York City | Gordon, Phineas..................... Lll. New York City 
Goldman, Herman............. eee New York City | Gordon, Samuel................... LL... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goldman; I. caves euse Ress A o oe SONS Kansas City, Kan. Gorfinkel, Des ssr nou bm es RCT OO Providence, R. I. 
Golda d. ou oes x tbe pA AUN NOD eee Charleston, S. C. Gorfnkell Dios vomer ACE E STET CR RS egheny, Pa. 
Goldman, Joseph........ nee Baltimore, Md. Gorfinkle, Joseph I........................ Chelsea, Mass. 
Goldman, Louis J...............leeeeee Cincinnati, Ohio Gothberi, TT. vv codex oe eR CES "EHE New York City 
Goldman, NES «1 x63:6uccd do site Rie dome hine us New York City | Gottdiener, IH... e RERSA eae Galion, Ohio 
Goldman, Marcus. voce me eq a New York City Gottesman; M, MSDs cauaa E ee cca ie New York City 
Goldman, Doors x eer ER E ACEACÓCE wea oe Philadelphia, Pa. | Gotthelf, Philip qur c IR bcp New York Gity 
Goldman: S: ass eoe duse Eu aw NAE HR REO AER Bradford, Pa. Gottlieb, Aces o5 v Cw acd wa acc Whois eae ¥iushing, N. Y. 
Goldman, SIMON. vun edes RC RC eR Gen Philadelphia, Pa. Gottlieb, Abraham,..... ue ena E New York City 
Goldman, L.eccstedceveoo 3 etie de Raldicrad oun eds Torras, La. Gottlieb, Edward. 1:2: cx en Se New York City 
Goldmark, L60... 4.2 Erat E OESTE Paterson, N. J. Gottlieb, Edward O oca (we evi iS New York City 
Goldring, IN foe ee Pies SERA Sea EE TE Pensacola, Fla. Gottlieb, Henry seese 2 a6 tex sh mn wale eatin New York City 
Goldschmidt, Abraham............... eee. New York City Gottlieb, Herman................ e eere New York City 
Goldschmidt, Bernhard................... New York City Gottlieb, als loli ida ax ter te eee ae ees New York City 
Goldschmidt, William.................... New York City Gottlieb, Louis S........................New York City 
Goldsmith, Adolph. sies sms e rss New York City Gottschall, Simon..................... LL. New York City 
Goldsmith, August...............-. 00008. New York City Gottscher, Simon..................--....-New York City 
Goldsmith. ND fot heed eee RAE ES hak Carnegie, Pa. Gottstein I un pue dx a ue oe ea a EAN Seattle, Wash 
Goldsmith, Benjamin 2J.......« -Saratoga Springs, N. Y Gottstein: Moni rotar i eta dae ARDEN Seattle, Wash. 
Goldsmith, 6 sexa ve ce RE RET ERR New York City | Gouldie, Max..........c cc cece eere. New York City 
Goldsmith, Frederick...................u New York City | Goward, George............2-----20000- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goldsmith, Henry: 4v» y eR eue edm New York City Grabenheimer, PEERS 2r 956m uaa eus New Orleans, La. 
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Grabenheimer, N.... 2.2.2.2... 00.02. eee eee New York City 
Grabfelder, S......... se att eee ees a tale eg BS Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grabosky, Hyman Leo.................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Graboy, Samuel... 6 Cio een enous ewes Os Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grafman, Rev. Saul........... cece cece cee’ Pittsburg, Pa. 
Granbait, Samuel. evi eu vb ear Albany, N. Y. 
Granstein, pha Beat as crate Ai Ra: attics saan sade ith Chicopee, Mass. 
Grassman, DL... d doen T PRCEN ES Waynesburg, Pa. 
Graupner, Edward W..............-0.0000- New York City 
Grean, Alexandre M............. eere New York City 
Green, Alexander................ lees New York City 
Green, MON as eae ae ue en UR do E UA Philadelphia, Pa. 
Green, aT as ode wo wed CF RERO ares New York City 
Greenabaum, Emanuel.............. ees Seaford, Del. 
Greenbaum, Jacob...............--- San Francisco, Cal. 
Greenbaum, Jacob H..................sss New York City 
Greenbaum, Joseph. ......... eese New York City 
Greenbaum, Leon B...................... Baltimore, Md. 
Greenbaum; IM. i. o lusu RU E UR Cleveland, Ohio 
Greenbaum, Samuel. ......... ccc cee eee New York City 
Greenberg, A. D.. 2.2 ww brr Rea Ys N ew York City 
Greenberg, Abraham........ patei stadi ede d eh Yew York City 
Greenberg, Abram................-005- Rochester: N. Y. 
Greenberg, O. X... ove e ak wx Republie, Wash. 
Greenberg, Henry............... eese. New York City 
Greenberg, Herman..............-...+...New York City 
Greenberg, Jo... cc cece ce eee ee eee eee New York City 
Greenberg, Jacob. ...........0000000e-...- NeW York City 
Greenberg, Jacob. ...... ccc eee eee ee eee NeW York City 
Greenberg, Max. lec he C DE Su suo. New York City 
Greenberg, Meyer. ............. eee eee New York City 
Greenberg, Moses.................00005 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenberg, Philip... ......cccccccccceeues St. Paul, Minn. 
Greenberg, IU. vestige obs I E EISE etai Ironton, Ohio 
Greenberg, Dieoclvebpje d FX QAM 24 eq EC Equ M Austin, Tex. 
Greenberg, S. Si... ccc cece eee eee St. Paul, I Minn. 
Greenberg, Simon.................--6--- Brooklyn, N. 
Greenberg, William................ sees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Greenburg, Rev. Dr. William H............ s. Dallas, Tex. 
Greenebaum, Bj... usce xr Yr aas Chieago, Ill. 
Greenebaum, Emil................... San Francisco, Cal. 
Greenebaum, F..... 2... ee New York City 
Greenebaum, H. B. seeds apis ee Gace vac ex ad Chicago, Ill. 
Greenebaum, Henry............. eee ees Chicago, Ill, 
Greenebaum, I..................... San Francisco, Cal. 
Greenebaum, M......... cee eee ee ee ees San Francisco, Cal. 
Greenebaum, Moses E................ eene Chicago, I 
Greenebaum, Sigmund............... San Francisco, Cal. 
Greenewaldy B. B. ic yes eee Aus Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenewald, David €................lle.lu.. Bradford, Pa. 
Greenewald, Hon. Joseph €................ Bradford, Pa. 
Greenfield, Bernard H. d Meli ue death il eve Newark, N. J. 
Greenfield, E60... eso Cie ko or RS New York City 
Greenfield, Rev. Samuel..................2 (ew York City 
Greengard, Desc casos d ice ale E Meg ie imo Chicago, Ill. 
Greenhouse, Martin E................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenhut, H. abc esse eau ac ae d ON Pensacola, Fla. 
Greensfelder, Bernard......... eee St. Louis, Mo. 
Greensson, Saul. -.uee zer seen n deba Bluefield, W. Va. 
Greenstein, Marx B.............. leeren. New York City 
Greenstein, Morris. ........ lecce Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Greenstone, Rev. Julius H................. New York City 
Greenstone, Meyer...............lelllln. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Greenwald, David O€..................... Bradford, Pa. 
Greenwald, Mayor Joseph C.........------ Bradford, Pa. 
Greenwald, Osear.......... llle. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gresser, Joseph......... eee nnn Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grlbbel. A Olfssest wake Ue NA oer kon Re Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gribeschock; L. A., D.D.8................. New York City 
Gries, Rev. MOSES s ves ce Ve one xe Cleveland, Ohio 
Gries Rev. (oun cou ruis dep cay, Berea dea tate Columbus, Wis. 
Grinberg, Ho e udo drm er RC De Pittsburg, Pa. 
Grin DOLE s S64 sweet ob ase VES ead wh vs McKeesport, Pa. 
Groden, MOPBHS. 2. be wes da qu yx Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grodzinsky, Ja80D. ode wae ee eek ES Es Pittsburg, Pa. 
Groginsky, P. H., M.D. esser Rma New York City 
Groll, Charles M.. 0... ccc cece eee ee ee New York City 
Gronbart, Samuels casa ios cm ine ee eee Albany, N. Y. 
Gronhbeld, EMMA. ......u2 22 bm s New York City 
Grosberg, Oscar..... s. ica m ie M Lh RT Sharon, Mass. 
(rosner, MOfITIS-. ose 23 8x E BAe wea n New York City 
Grosner, ATL eie AE sets 0 acaba ead cette New York City 
Gross, I&Babz...2--- ewe Re EX EADEM UR RO ES Scranton, Pa. 
Gross, J. lei v E Ea Er d Eu P we NEecedah, Wis. 
Gross JONES os ax aiid wee ee Sade ME ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Gross, LbOtiS.o 4 6042 5 ee dace e de ec a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gross; Du co ped uri pde erede tci ne us Necedah, Wis. 
Crocs, “Mareus 2. eror uo veris es EHE ROAD Chicago, Il. 
Gross, MAN Wu cs eX eee a PRO OY RS e de New York City 
Gross, CAEN S hnic NOs, Ge E CMM DU DU IAE New York City 
(Gross Ostahie rore 36043 Zu kdo E REA New Britain, Conn. 
Grossman, j2 ans atest center EIOS teed eee Cincinnati, Ohio 
Grossman, deno ups 4 SY AREA E eat W aynesburg, Pa. 
Grossman, Isidore... 222i hn New York City 
Grossman, Jacob M........ cece ee ee ee eee Syracuse, N. Y. 
Grossman, LOUIS! 4. cec du na nhe Cineinnati, Ohio 
Grossman, PINCUS: xa ras DeC e da Sacs New York City 
Grossman, Rev. Rudolph, D.D. ............ New York City 


Grosvenor, Rev. William M................ New York City 


Grotta, Jacobs suis 4ribV peras eed New York City 
Grover, Albert. a.. vuubu EE eX Cede New York City 
Grubman, Adolph J...................... New York City 
Grudinsky, Nathan s os ese daa ERE Montreal, Canada 
Grumbach; te ey bisa gue oe RE UT att Houston, Tex. 
Grumbaum, M. vie 3A eo aoe ee eared aed Cleveland, Ohio 
Grunauer, Reuben...... dust E Er New York City 
Grunewald, Theo..................... New Orleans, La. 
Grushlaw, Samuel..................-24. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guckenheimer, E, aa eae eese eo a New York City 
Guedalia, Jacob M.. 2.2.0... 2. ee. New York City 
Guggenheim, Bernardo. 22-22 wx xx ...New York City 
Guggenheim, Mrs. Daniel... .......... ....New York City 
Guggenheim, Isaac.......................New York City 
Guggenheim, J. GO 34 dasa dace Geoeneee ts New York City 
Guggenheim, Murry....................-. New York City 
Guggenheim, S. Kew k iva cee ae venue eas New York City 
Guggenheim, S. aaa wg ala ei se ese dog New York City 
Guggenheim, SIMON. ie. as. de esr ego e rrt acis New York City 
Guggenheim, Wm............. eee New York City 
Guggenheimer, J. C... oe ee eee New York City 
Guinsburg, Rev. Theodore... ... SF EM bots New York City . 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor... ................ New York City 
Gumbel, Sion cried Gower A AP eR ace New Orleans, La. 
Gumble, Penryn. 22.6 cae wae c4 X PEPS S Columbus, Ohio 
E T Theodore luck eke ead oa St. Louis, Mo. 
tnm es gab a Ba Re Oa SRR RE eee Rote Mobile, Ala, 
M DAVE nae AO r4 WETS EA C EOS Eds New York City 
Gurofsky, Lo0815.....5 (92$ I C» C X3 Toronto, Canada 
Gutfreund, Gustav........ leere Des Moines, Iowa 
Gutfreund, Joseph, M.D... sas oe tS New York City 
Gutfreund, Sigmund Hugo. ...............New York City 
Guthman, ASE inca seca a NODE MEAE. Youngstown, Ohio 
Gutman, Aces see sens. o New York City 
Gutman, David... jo Iudex eS Gier Wheeling, W. Va, 
Gutman, Mrs. E.. ls ssces os Soh at OR ROS oe OR New York City 
Gutman, MrS: OBL A i erue oh seta Met d.t Baltimore, Md. 
Gutman, Joseph Macy auc dew as ER EAS New York City 
Gutman, Max. 62185404 So 20 x exse cen New York City 
Gutman, Montz: eere nae ae dos Binghamton, N. Y, 
Gutman N-D ust iaa s oec di eer e de eis Chieago, Ill. 
Gutman, Nathüne iov vecove d arx d ees Baltimore, Md. 
Gutmann, Alert oea ea ie auda a A wis ‘New York City 
CUTER al so e eeu ceo diea a anes Ris a New York City 
Guttenberg, Mitchell.................Lsuu Rochester, N. Y. 
Gutter Doc rrer bain tama AERA EN NC EAD acte es New York City 
Gutters David sa aa ct os bias aa trae betes Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Guttmacher, Rev. Adolf. esseere. XBaltimor e, Md. 
Guttman, Rev. Adolf, Ph.D................ Syracuse, N. Y. 
Guttman, Barnatt. s.d 68% ee e Aa aces Philadelphia, Pa. 
H 
Haas, Mrs. OBSS... uda aon OY OR aia hula dod CR ean: Ill. 
Haas, Ignatius... 36 oe di eee eX Ee bg ua Buffalo, N Y. 
Haas, Joseph. oi Yarn os sie es ge od Et New York City 
Haasan disc no sedet ace eae Cans b deba dos 4 RS New York City 
Hass MONIS esearo aed ee 94A E DNO EE Pittsburg, Pa. 
Haas; Sloan cepi px eO ed eive dn Louisville, Ky. 
Haase, CHa) Osi. ows d ned $id dur x oh ds Memphis, Tenn. 
Haberman, Eugene............... ee eee Cleveland, Ohio 
Hackenburg, William DB............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haffenberg, Charles B........ doe d petes ease Chieago, Ill. 
Hater Charles sanea eia Wo eaea SER TR Greenville, Miss. 
Hagedorn; J- Jo woes qudd a wise EP EEn Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hahn, Aaron, M. D. $3333323297317333*992**7* . Cleveland, Ohio 
Hahn, A Drahan.. ses vu hw ho se CERA New York ety 
Zahn. Henbjbeose4o rosa aaa EPR S- ENS Newark, N. 
Hailparn, Aaro S ete d eros diua te Betas aw i week New York Gity 
Haims; LOUS ie e oos beceno We arte 304 age a ek a New York City 
Haley, Charles... ..... vase dace acres da Na Pittsburg, Fa. 
Hal iene atendiendo week ile n iara to ME San Antonio, Tex. 
Haller, Roberto. ace x EG alex Ry New York City 
Hallman; I. 19. xni vl ow Qoi Berlin, Canada 
Halo, Abe con oe Euer R4 PRO Cip New York City 
Halper, Charles Jaks esses saws ree n Derby, Conn. 
Halperin, Charles. 67.3 4c urere a New York City 
Halperin, o TU MP New York City 
Halperin Js Mee dnce ees e ERR TES New York City 
Halperin, R. L., D SS S ia ad ican Cen DC US Chicago, Ill. 
Halpern, Rev. Iolaiwavéwdgcoc ang ta6eers . OFODEO; Canada 
Halperin; J- Nee eid xatd Pu ied eed Six ees New York Cit 
Halpern, Se Ma SUI aus esr aed P aad Baltimore, Md. 
Halpin, Henry. ius exe det eee Vc dees New York City 
Haltner, Samuels wee A ex ERIT Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hamburger, Alexis.............eess MEE Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hamburger, Samuel B. .............. esee. New York City 
Hamil, E Pes as a et ener ed bud Read LS Temple, Tex. 
Hammelburger, Eu. Fein Ydeu bias New York City 
Hammer, Jacob Wi 44 ste. vee mU Res New York City 
Hammerschlag, Henriettia............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hammerschlag, Nathan................... Newark, 
HamoWwitz dd Gon ho oso eh OS SR pira Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hanau; hodolpB. ase hix REO de Washington, Pa. 
Hanauer, Hehfyiu qua doces Qo OR As ee d ae New York City 
Hanse Henry. s sos EE Ae AdEa A ET Mobile, Ala. 
Manline, Alexander M................. ss. Baltimore, Md. 
Hannah, George. cuc iro oes e xac Wiles New York City 
Hannes, LA9BTUBSC renee eeter Rx VIERNES New York City 
Hano, Jacob L.... ......... sanaaa saa New York City 
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Hano, Philip. ...... 2. cece eee n n New York City 
Hanower, Louis N..... eee ee ee eens Arlington, N. J 
Hanser; J: (u.a Reuse Ga we ee e Mo Was Galveston, Tex. 
Hansher, M............. eee ere aure Montreal, Canada 
Harburger, Hon. Julius... + e+e eee nn n nm New York City 
Harburger, Leo. ..... ee cece eee ee eee New York City 
Hark, Joseph... 0... cece see rtm m New York City 
Harkavy, Alexander... ..... cree ee eens New York City 
Harkavy, Dr. Samuel.............. eee New York City 
Harlowe, David........ val An SO AUR AES Milwaukee, Wis. 
Harmel, Paul............... e. dida es Washington, D. C. 
Harmon, S., M.D... ccc cere cece III Norfolk, Va. 
Harper, William H...........-- 22 ee eee ees Brewton, Ala. 
WAALS 6M 2c 400s 28S e pee ERR ASO Ottawa, Canada 
Harris, Benjamin........ leere New York City 
Harris, Bernard. ........ccceneee ee nnnm Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harris, Charles N. ........ DF ETE New York City 
Harris, Ds i ex Nem pP Wd ed ec New York City 
Harris, B. Pict olson ee ay e dE PORE RU des Chicago, Ill. 
Harris, Mrs. Foo... ee d. E pela mie Chicago, Ill. 
Harris, George W........ see eee ere eees Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harris; Hiss Ske ae eee Nowe x eA Eee va Baltimore, Md. 
Harris, Harry... . 2... ccc cette n I Pittsburg, Pa. 
Harris, Isas6r...ccleepwkRevx p nemo turae ca BOSTON, Mass. 
Harris, Jacob............. eese plata 5 Kingston, N. Y. 
Harris, Jacob..c..eua mr eee ee Montclair, N. J. 
Harris, Louis............2- eee eee nnn n Montclair, N. J. 
Harris, Rev. Dr. Maurice H................ New York City 
Harris, AX. psec bute s XA RR P queas Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harris, Simon...........--.-es0000 08 į., , Portland, Ore. 
Harrison, Aaron E. ........... ee ee nee New York City 
Harrison, Jacob. .. 0... ee ee ewes New York City 
Harrison, Joseph Hivcc. 2... ecaia dae t ae wens Denver, Colo. 
Harriss, Herman......-...-..-c+eeeeeeees New York City 
Harsh, Mrs. M. Assess e o9 Ri E Baltimore, Md. 
Hart Albert e evo x Sg pt MERE DIES Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hart, Byerly cock sieur xe en Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hart, Frederick À......... eee Bath Beach, N. Y 
Hart, Hene init aaar Ree ewe ae a tb deeds Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bart, I[gPPV Gs ín oe vi e ue inm eh wee A SS Chicago, Ill. 
Hart, John I., D.D.S..... p o ea tb UE New York City 
Hart, Joseph S oss oy ad vs dee cw Gores mv Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Lehman;lIsidore.:..v cakes ese enw s Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Lehman, Isracl Spo oid ance ees oe See eek Cleveland, Ohio 
Lehovitz, Bernhard «.. «0.0 6 ccs esee ea oe Brooklyn, 'N. Y. 
Lehrhaupt, David aiu p ET aera nu ea ila Detroit, Mich. 
Lehring, UOI MR A eee New York City 
Leiber, S. Philip, D.D.S. veu ve XI Xm o Pittsburg, Pa. 
Leibowitch, Leon M.D r eerus oeae ee es New York City 
Leibson, Joseph, PEE E E EEA Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Leichtentritt, NE ig E ESEE E EAT Plainfield, N. J. 
Leiler Mer miu a qe NOE E e ad e ate E Wt Sd New York City 
Lemkin, MOITIS... 2.92229 eb oe E UE ATA RS Lowell, Mass. 
Leipziger, Emil Wilhlam............ Terre Haute, Ind. 
Leiser, Rev, Joseph... oso re erg Shae Lafayette, Ind. 
Lelesver: os eu cram hcm OR ORE Roe REE nd Chieago, Ill. 
Lemann, Isaac Ivan............ eese. New Orleans, La. 
Lemelson, Joseph. vex s e etn New York City 
lnohWeb a ose Wr aud m EGRE I ARP LA IT Pittsburg, Pa. 
"To PIC tale Gyrus rks TAE ae Dm Montreal, Canada 
Leon, Álbert......... e RUP RE eb AR Newark, N. J 
Leon AAV au vt irre ees ia eR EAE New York City 
Leopold, Isaac, Miu. s su tX CHER Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leopold; ML 23 qva RACER EVE ORR ae CR Millville, N. J. 
Leopold, Simon.......... ph Ack OES AAR ee DEP WICK, La 
Lerner, Deb. cupi DX EU EEE EE OS New York City 
Teroy- D: M ovatae Sa he ese ae E TES New York City 
Leèsinsk Ariesta pO EN EROR RC RR CR ROS New York City 
PjSSOP.- Ehooonsecixedbwunta xa e RUE dU eade Birmingham, Ala. 
Lesser, George, M.D. ........ —— Pene p New York City 
Lesser, FECnry cai ov oy cle ce nbn eae ee Ses New York City 
Lesser; UNS uvam hs ee x eere ER eee St. Louis. Mo. 
Lesser La oawusad ua GE e Be coser Baltimore, Md. 
MI OSA. CMM AMT T Augusta, Ga. 
Leszynskyýy d. il we t wc ek oS E RE REP New York City 
Leucht; Rev: Il. Lois x Ext New Orleans. La. 
Leucht, lev. Joseph. y RD e ARES Newark, N. J. 
Levanthal, Abraham WP os. 0 cove da e ens New York DIY 
Levantine, DUO pisei D d Pas Cea Rs Albany, N. 
Levenberg, Da Sak bie aes ee Oe R Cleveland, Ohio 
Levensohn, Max EC sind E EEA T E E ees Worcester, Mass. 
Levenson, ABG... voi sde ones o PEEL. a Pittsburg, Pa. 
Levenson, Henry Hz x eco Eth nam cs Boston, Mass. 
Levenson, Joseph ..... ... esee ree New York City 
Levenson, Gulls? 2c v 9 aie or Reo es Boston, Mass. 
Leventhal. Mill. whee eke XA ea Y Kansas City, Mo. 
Leventhal, M 24d rr OE SCC XA ee Se ee ara New York City 
Leventritt, Webs uk es dac et ya XO en New York City 
Levr ta ee Coe ai caine adn ace Nb EN we Serarton, Pa. 
Lëyi Berthe sneeu nerens ues oce x de oe ..New York City 
Levi, Rev. Dr. Charles S... i.e ke err aptus Peoria, Ill. 
Levi David eerie xoc Ves we em ue ree St. Paul, S. C. 
Levi Emil Be utate neal ER OR e ER i ae New York City 
Levi, Ferdinand... ics neces retro Sumter, S. C. 
Levi, Gershon B..................... . ;, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Levi, Rev. Harry. .......... 2222s o Wheeling, W. Va 
Levi, Henlein, se qs i.eG AG OC Roo ee ro New York City 
Levi, dE ue DM Dn ec e^ Quid pua dude Cleveland, Ohio 
Levi, Josephi ie itx bae mud aeu E di Oil City, Pa. 
Levi, Leo ao (deceased)... uas Acorect sh career a New York City 
Levi LEON eid Pela ox wd para utei eee ES New York City 
TGV) GOUISS ie ie on harks eee bh ee Ge Roa New York City 
Dev, Pati 2 toin ecto’ wheweeue waka bee et ute Toronto, Canada 
Levi, Solomon W usa oa Eee sce RA Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levias, Prot Wines oie See EXC EE Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levien, Donar e Ses doe ace oar Bate New York City 
Levin, Abraham... ..ccccccccccececeeee Montreal, Canada 
Levin, Charles Jin. 60s ure t a cee ats Baltimore, Md. 
Dev Isi lteu dee E RC DA CRUE decida New Haven, Conn. 
Levin, Hyman. ... ......Lia aaa aia s NOW York City 
Levin; J.r C DOL Eine draht SUR ILb e Oe S e Daltimore, Md. 
Levin, J. Orero ascibsYez3x d ARE be Meee’ Bayonne, N. 
Levin, D Susodiedenicc e N EAT RACER dein Pittsburg, Pa. 
Levin; Lois Hiiroawus3 wee Stee ee te EY Baltimore, Md 
Levin Louls H. etes Uae Funes New York City 
Levin, Louis L.... ..... «s. VAGUE ERR ERE Yew York City 
Levin, Mendil on idv CE. baee Ide Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Devin dS Doo sro nci a aha a E Eheu ies Duluth, Minn. 
Levin, AMI DATE 4 ac sr E be Che e eS Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Devin Ay MI eod is es Rees San Francisco, Cal. 
Tie VIDO: aot ku c a CALOR Ya Oke SORK ee as Holyoke, Mass. 
Levine, A DPA dy Sx coe IRR EPOR a bd ERE Chicago, Ill. 
Levine, Albert.............. sod mee I New York City 
Levine coin tae kee we sere du Rad aded Norfolk, Va. 
Levine, Pro Schenectady, N. Y 
evine. Bic eens See ER o EE Cincinnati, Ohio 


Levine, Leopold [B 202599 EXER NAA New York City 
Levinsky, Irene Ida... cise fave oes RI New York City 
Levinský i okt ede tales als oth uel SR Toronto, Canada 
Levinson, Alexander...................--New York City 
Levinson Lu 2s ao, date p oU S HR UTR ea DRE New York City 
Levinson, 026s... o4c44 ose ak Ad RU Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Levinson, Joseph. . ........c0eeeeeeee----New York City 
Levinson, Leo... 2... cee eee eee eee eee New York City 
Levinson, Lo0l9,5 5) 04V v RE .2......New York City 
Levinson, M. Linens ot eae ase seat kes Hatem New York City 
Levinson, Samuel........... eere Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Levinstein, Israel................... ssl. Baltimore, Md. 
Levinthal, Rev. B. L.................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Levinthal, Rev. Isidore................. Nashville, Tenn. 
Levison, lenüero. sec eee ae hee ates New York City 
TievisoH, Isidore. «v veu cm EIE ERE RO New York City 
LevisoH, J: Gch eat asad petu qe RS Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Levita. Dass cope x NU E GUR Nada S Springfield, Mass. 
Levitan. isdor-S.. 22:122: e 9 RASA Baltimore, Md. 
Leviton, Ax Ha MD. I ade qa esadi res ERR Chieago, Ill. 
Leviton, ASTON x mes trr&lse rese SI Rus New York City 
Levitt: M: Je ND red scade d ead dead AGE Re New York City 
Levkowitz, S sac eee aba ote -New York City 
TEE VOR Cure Oa evi eta po Bk tie Bee Gloversville, N. Y. 
Levor, Mrs. L. Se cue ore CIARA Bae SUE E Attica, Ind. 
Levey. D. ME 6 oe ots La qa pet e es New York City. 
Tery Aa MIS d oe sine dios esee ewe Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Levy, Revo DEA. M pee eo i ceo oU ns Chicago, Til. 
Levy ABO. a vip Kad oed Roc teu Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Levy, Abraham. .....................-.- New York City 
Levy, Drama av vk whe nee kaw eds Ohta ese Augusta, Ga. 
Levy, Achille. 65.686 aad te RITE CER e eae eer des Chicago, Ill. 
Levy, Arthur Gererce sensn i RES RE oa dI Rutland, Vt. 
Levy Bo dH o Exe AWaC Aka IE e eens Savannah, Ga 
Levy, Benjamin B.lollev.z kee 344v Elmira, N. Y. 
Levy, Charles B: cef; eb E AO ARE New York City 
TONS hn DE anos ee xu CN ea X RE RON DA afa Ts Baltimore, Md.. 
TOV ce ais ced ad oe dass acute Se do yew Orleans, La. 
Levy D Pet oe Gd cence bie alent Re aA Wilmington, Del. 
Levy. David: e aean IEEE TEA vota RESETS New York City 
Levy, Rev. Edward 1I;.45» m3 oak ee aes Selma, Ala. 
Levy, Elias Henry. . (bed eo eee bee esse nonno a New York City 
Levy, d E E 2a sias s e New Orleans, La. 
Levy, Ferdinand........... ees New York Gity 
Levy, H., MD vse soe Ene SEE Rochester, N. Y. 
Levi PLI dee werwedax4beeeebese CSI EE IS New York City 
Levy, Harry. Be insite asi Rod alee asset tents OP AE que New York City 
Levy, Henry ..caseuse cen viernes (490 vee New York City 
Levy, Hermans 2.4.4. korren hie sees was New York City 
Lety; 5 gs 8 2c Y ax ER De» ....... Montreal, Canada 
Levy. bs 6 Sods ae rae eh aioe eee New York City 
Levy, SB. se oe eet eam ie e pd OR Bs New York City 
Levy, Isaac......... iis puis or bdo i e Washington, D. C. 
Levy, [Shas ouod SC E RBILA Kae Rae eX Brooklyn, N. X. 
Toy v. BRA... ta os chs oe me I S GC ra bee es New York City 
Levy, Is330........ eee eee eres eee es NOW York City 
Levy, Israeli uika s x reo eA SINE. Y Ork City 
Levy, J. or edu uses Dex. awe eerste scs BW York City 
Levy, J. Bo iL veliesse wx e xus o New Orleans, La.. 
Levy, Rev. J. Leonard. ........- eese .Pittsburg, Pa. 
Levy, Jacques: i eielme. 99 ela iw WA Roe n St. Louis, Mo. 
Love Joseph. cise nen ae EGO I ERE eR Rutland, Vt. 
Levy; Joseph, vau a aee due ir Ru E SS s Scranton, Pa. 
Levi Juliusss: 3: SA haa Rea SG Eie Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levy, Kalman........... Saad ugs as desc d Scranton, Pa. 
Levy; L. Napoleon... voee. eua oo ARCADE as New York City 
Levy, Leopoldo dreper ieie is oes Natchitoches, La. 
Levy, DESSEL aoia i vee vow er eges dca uis d Denver, Colo. 
Levy. Lipman; a 2c vacet de Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tess LOUIS iu vr eH Een UR EE ED Denver, Colo 
Levy, SOUS: ceres Re RR eee eae es Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Terv, Louis A onde pho ECRIRE A E QR Res Ad Albany, N. Y. 
Levy, Louis D........ REC id avec d à New Y ork City 
Levy, Louis Mduard. 6.3. 6440 exa wesw ox oun p M Pa. 
Levy, M4 M... e .ewaawvkema ae ERES New Orleans, La. 
Livy. MUN Sees eau aheqgrs ens CERT X DAS Chicago, Il. 
dev M. es 1 dae he ewer eve pee as San F rancisco, Cal. 
Dev. MC ork ks Lata Maw d ceres oe NA ew York City. 
Levy, M. Me.ssade eons VES ER es Ede iria Allegheny, Pa. 
Lery, AD M usa d amem Ec A VR Sed eb ict d Galveston, Tex. 
Levy; Rev. Mo Suilaoezearu em ace Ex akan San Francisco, Cal. 
OV LAN ail cece te sw ru Ws Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
Levy, Makes ah 114 4002.44.29 3:2 0220-6 3c d New York City 
Levy, Michael S25 seo ded ba ego E AUR Y Baltimore, Md. 
Los MOG. ad on arden aetna dee Mata Dari INO New York City 
Eua eL P""--—e— c Norfolk, Va. 
Levy, MOfITlS.... e n m e x2 n New York City 
Levys NOES ta. bee a Oe ow ate E MOM eee ee .Omaha, Neb. 
Levey: Morris; Niecd cok oa ieee ead Les ae New York City 
LEVYN oe rcd ud a M aa egw RE Ses ......New York City 
Lecy SN D bia atu Ka Glee x owe tere Scranton, Pa. 
Levy, Nathan. <2 654-3544 wok desea eee McKeesport, Pa. 
Levy, ra as tis aes east Seat oe th Ga the od MES. St. Joseph, La. 
Levy Paul Sioana oe ee eee X xw Re cd Baltimore, Md. 
Levy, Ralph, MoDo urhe das eats ae e rs New York City 
Levy, Robert, ML IRI So sene ra eor AS Denver, Colo. 
Levy, Robt. Miche atine tara LIMES. New York City 
Levy, S. POMC LS ow d v ec a ew a tu i and New York City 
Levy, S: W:oiesucnelaebéeéséw vs ils cwopdete E Galveston, Tex. 
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Levy, Banuel oo espe o bw ho Re ea Nashville, Tenn. | Lipsehutz, Emil........................ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levy, Samuel. «uos oe eed vue ER RA S Lake Charles, La. DipsEV, MeV cass etre cies xad oe es Rochester, N. Y, 
Levy, Rev. Dr. Samuel. 221 ove rre RR Waco, Tex. Eipstate; dou ie E OS ee eke Rw Aa AURA URS “Tyler, Tex. 
Levy, Samuel D.................Leleleess New York City | Lisk, Matthew........ eee New York City 
Levy, SuneonMs:.ecvdoaskuoe d. ns 0e t YO s Titusville, Pa. Lisle, EXC dAIHeS 303 hee ed ee Raed Gandy, Neb. 
Levy, iSIfh Hore orato daa ded ee durae is Philadelphia, Pa. | Lissman, Leonard......... sees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levy, Tobias...... ees m ics. New York City | Lissmon, Edward... 0... 0060.0006<00 0s Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Levy WHA Sg pozo tus E ceo! coe e Re Baltimore, Md. Tit Jacob D vov ewll en Ra EE Des Philadelphia, Pa. 
TUS MUI duum reco teas der dari ah qs New York City Lithgow, James R.................. Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Levyn,daeob......es cee ebb re rcr. Alpena, Mich. Litowich., Be Mosi suu acre E QR RAUS Salina, Kan. 
.Lewengood, Lewis. . ...........0 0c eee eee New York City | Littauer, N. Lo... 2... eee New York City 
pewcnttal, Nive Say EAE oie alee vid Kansas City, Mo. | Littauer, Nathan C....................... New York City 
Lewi, dd ese tam oes Bete reed a a RA UI Sos Send Newark, N. J. Littmann, ME us oua suique ada ae dri s St. Louis, Mo. 
Lewi, William EINST Albany, N. Y. | Litz, Daniel... bs wh eve ses yeu TIE New York City 
Lewin es Sait nee we eee eee ee Washington, Livenright, Florence K............ "m Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewine, JUSHer i sw oie dee ULRNE ODE eM New York City | Liveright, Henry....... eese Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewine, JUUS EE New York City | Livingston, TT ts cade e aria ana eTa Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lewine, Leopold E., M.D.................. New York City | Livingston, Louis D...............-0.00085 New York City 
Lewinnek, Lesser... 23.80.00 ccc ives ee bees Denver, Colo. Livingston, Rev. William............. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Lew insky, A NEP EM New York City Lobel, Abraham Disi ieu du s p ao EE New York City 
"Lewlnsolmn, Lewis. eed werd ee ene e c oan Chicago, Ill. Loble, LVGNEY ons rs posts luto ed Swann ees xVS Helena, Mont. 
Lewinsohn, Salomon.. ....... eene New York City | Loeb, Adolph................2.....2000205. Chicago, Ill. 
Lewinson, Benno. . ........ eee New York City Loeb. Hdward.. 2k COEPERIT Mes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewinthal, Rev. Isidore. ............ eese Nashville, Tenn. | Loeb, Ernest M........................ New Orleans, La. 
Lew inthal, MN oie ks ua REX anra EA dcs Brookhaven, Miss. Loeb, Hanau A., M.D.:.. ose yos Ru s St. Louis, Mo. 
Lewis, Alphons. 2 e pte xIFaTecs New York City | Loeb, Herman......seseee een enl Shreveport, La. 
(P E E MIN New Orleans, La. | Loeb, Jacobl’...........------- eee eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis; GOOEEG pened acere ses dues DRE ee Chicago, Ill. | Loeb, Jacques........ eee nn n n n n Montgomery, Ala. 
Lewis, Henry I. ....:. eee eese New York City | Loeb, James. rH ws New York City 
Leris; DL Weed. oe aati bid AEn RUE EE Salt Lake City, Utah TOS Oe du. ours Os vc dus d ea QOEM Ae ML MEE Akron, Ohio 
GLONIS; DORA 0.052 ee phe ears d Yos Brooklyn, N. ¥. | Loeb, Mts DL... vx AIR RES SS Philadelphia, Pa. 
TOWSON eo o, usu e duy d uis ees ac aceto ans Washington, D. C. Toeb 6005 vexat One eo esi dede Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis, Samuel, 4. oun ua dich e PO Ribes New. York City | Loeb, beo-A« c oscenxcem o heu SEE LOS YS Chicago, Ill. 
Lewis Samuel acoso Cx Re, RI Toronto, Canada | Loeb, Louise. 08.9 64.00 a8 aee ex RRCC New York City 
Lewisohn, Miss A. .......0...2.0-...22.04. New York City Loeb- Mars Das es RC ae SERS Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lew isohn, Adolph (deceased). ............. New York City Loeb, Maure... 54-4 6:2 «0455 Xu dod ae New York City 
Lewisohn, PHI... oup ere Eee New York City Loebs MONS. 25/44 cos beat Stare eae XS New York City 
Lewison, Alexander......... eene New York City | Loeb, 49.9 22 xn RENE PRSE Cres ecePicrE Seattle, Wash. 
Tety ions oou Pau pde a Sn IS Scranton, Pa. Loeb, SOlOhHlOD.4i 66066 pad e EG E RA New York City 
Lewy, Solomon. veg exa micare e Ya wid New York City Loeber, F., M.D.......................New Orleans, La. 
lLiaehowitz, Aaron.............ll 002022 eee Shamokin, Pa. Loeser, David. race ea ne ok Montclair, N. J. 
Liberman, Pesci tases vs beeen Sea EARS New York "Gib LO les wie ss oie ee soci TOR M eere Easton, Pa. 
Liberman, Myron 9. Ce eg rk Pu we nero Utica, N. Y. | Loewe, Jacques, M.D.................u.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Liberstein, AES Verrem eR OSHS ROIS RE E St. Louis, Mo. Loewenberg, Nac hs uses ae e o tee acce ATE Wabash, Ind. 
Tichtbach, Dos ooa ews ce d Texarkana, Ark. | Loewenberg, Rev. Wiliam............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lichten, William. ........ T ..Philadelphia, Pa. | Loewenheim, Frederick. .................. New York City 
Lichtenberg, August.. ...................New York City | Loewenheitz, Leo....... eee s Columbus, Ga. 
Lichtenstein, T). e e Xon hive Sib BORO CASE ES Richmond, Va. Loewenstein, 15886..:526 ovs OE 3S4 Charleston, W. Va. 
Lichtenstein, Isaac. .......0000...0.20.00. New York City Loewenstein, 454. Riese artana is e a eie Soe meena Houston, Tex. 
Lichtenstein, so een eres hu be Oe we Re Richmond, Va. Loewenstein, Lou... iverunt es Troy, 'N. 
Lichtenstein, Joseph................. les. Richmond, Va Loew enstein, MOTTIS. 2v uad ene aes e d New York City 
Lichtenstein, Mayer................. sss Philadelphia, Pa. Loowenthal d.e vts eade to ele New York City 
Lichtig, Henry. s detozckreverag M REUS New York City Loewenthal, Philip, M.D................. New York City 
quiu d ene Oe OIE dip tque d M Chicago, Ill. | Loewenthau, Max, M.D................... New York City 
Lidschin, 4a quee ome deve aw dor exi Ree New York City Loewithan, M., M.D. eas ce dw or ton Cave ela ans New York City 
HET PON OMNE NN DUR New-York City | London,l... 5.2 eh uere ui mes ew foa Salem, Mass. 
Lidz, MAN WAG oa SS da bua Mee dei ma we New York Oity London, Mey ery 38 voee su RO Se SEA RE Xs Selma, Ala. 
Lieberman, David H............ eese; New York City | London Brothers... ............00-00005- New York City 
Lieberman, Cra M lunes qux sues hr tesis Brooklyn, N. Y. Londoner, Jacob, M.D................... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
"auebermdn. Hesses. wh v und ade Seana eerte Chicago, Ill. Long, Bernhard... isore eee or eR ud Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Lieberman, Is88e.41—.. ook Oo Cox ees New York City Longs; DPA. cese b es Sek au RS Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Lieberman, sb. eoo abet be eee o weise o Atlanta, Ga. Lorentz, Moses L.................... ess Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lieberman, Rev. M................e ess Kansas City, Mo. Lorie, eee, eae ea eee Le DPI. Toronto, Canada 
Lieberman, Samuel. «« quaa stessi de Gia St. Joseph, Mo. | Lorinez, Simon......... 0.0.00 0c cece eee New York City 
Lieberman, Schloma.................... Philadelphia, Pa. Lorsch, Henry 5G x E3Y3G XAR E via UE New York City 
Liebeskind, Abraham,................... New York City Lorsch, Solomon. ................eeeeees New York City 
LiebHian. DG. cR rere CH SES es ente Hamilton, Ohio: | Loth, AM. i RnB ERO noes Soc R doe Cincinnati, Ohio 
Taebmisns MES. tive seu woe RA yes Shreveport, La. L oucks, Leonard, M.D. sso stacar ea eh New York City 
Liebman, LOW Ses ssa A ER eio dns Youngstown, Ohio Louis, Julius Po nase ote oe nobel. Rer arE Kansas City, Mo. 
Liebman, Rudolph. 222.2928 vv HORE ORE Dallas, Tex. Louis, Mrs. Minnie D. 5o exea eot OR HUS New York City 
LiebovitZ, Dowd oie oe kat Freue digi hai nel “ew York City Louria, Leon, MD 2 sic sca se ete dwn ara Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lieser, Rev. Joseph.........222.-...-.-..45 Kingston, N. Y. Loune David Aie 25 wol due a M A tae oA te Boston, Mass. 
Light, Benjamin. «220222 cud x ede d CESAR New York City | Lovatskin, Joseph D...................... Lowell, Mass. 
Lightstone, H., Alas uted ke ERR Montreal, Canada Loveman: As Disuiseeexwewxx ee vu pw ux Dirmingham, Ala. 
Likes, Albert “Hos sc nach a eee ees Baltimore, Md. Lowenheim, A. Aa2M.IDS Soa Std eee sa oS dcus Chicago, Ill. 
Liknaitz, Rev. David.................. Leavenworth, Tex. Lowenstein, Isaac. eae ates ae Saye ene ess Newark, J. 
Lilienthal, Joseph... eas Shon Se va Pottsville, Pa. Lowenstein, Max........................New Y ork City 
inlays W Seeded ated ont wu eae as Greensboro, N. C. Lowenstein, Max; M.D... vanus PN New York City 
Lindenberger, Robertos ere onarri act robes d Astoria, Ore. Lowenstein, N. X alla erede DA ok, New York City 
Linder, William, M.D......... eene Brooklyn, N. Y Tuoxwenthal.« EL Bocce thes es vet rac Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lindner, RV IPSE dose acit mido Paseo pfe S peo New York City Lowenthal; d. uad REA. ES dos New York City 
Lindwall, Max.. cies 62 Xkzrcewekexaswser aad NOW York City | Lowenthal, Lo. 2:249 krceeLetc[aed Philadelphia, Da. 
Linenthal, TUIS: S Gack el ee ue ewe POUR RES ates Chicago, Ill. Lowenthal, Maa ours b4vd dad rd rochester, Y. 
Linetzky, Hirsch. ... ecw ae uem d 5 New York City Lowentritt. Rachel. 5 244 anes vcore duane Oil City, Pa. 
Jan Eins MOPEIS, suce od iw Urn) xcv x xa Lowell, Mass. Lowery, Rev. John F., LL.D............... wa LEON, N. Y. 
Linkman, M., M.D. Cuello NR ena ew ecu New York City Lowinstein; Bovrascosc ad PSE qr uer dus Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Lintherman, M. o azareueced de dde UE Albany, N. Y. Lowman, Ll. Lie cep chi bes ur UD oe dini Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lipetz, Abraham. uere hue ege Binghamton, N. Y. Lowy, Philp ratos ae Veg io uo ae SORT eate dedi Newark, 
LIpinsky 3159. od aet actus a aay d mes Be Asheville, N. C. Lubarsky, A.. oannes i LN d ane AVE New York City 
Lippe, Gharles... oo acc awe new ake vr view York City | Lubetkin, Max... 22e Peis dee es New York City 
Lippman, Israel.. 202222293 x20 eR EE New York City Lubin, DAW ce eee ck ct QN MANC New York City 
Lippman, ds M scape On Sotho Bind Raw Se Oe ye aes St. Louis, Mo. Ludins, David Gi ic OE vw Poa te SEE Ia New York City 
Lippman, Louis. .. tase ono vie es hera ee ead New York City- |e Ludwig; Dad aeei uar Schr aka pic Brunswick, Ga. 
Lippman, Morris 14:..2554 eee ELLAS New York City | Ludwig, Samuel D. .................Lsess New York City 
Lippman, ETE New York City 4 Luhler; Ace oka eia eaea Vates dut EX AG xus Waco, Tex. 
Lippman, Dec Deas er dte raum eee Ee New York City | Luintz, Jacob... «2.2424 4h rr esi New York d 
Lippmann, Louis Lo .olaxe3 x esa RES Seattle, Wash. Luntz, Charles d... oculum a Pa Brooklyn, N. Y 
Lipschitz, Dressers ei eront eet REEL Montreal, Canada | Lupin, E. J., M.D......... 0... ee ee ee ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
JADSchut2.; 154.2 ect a ce ee stie NA Philadelphia, Pa. | Luria, Samuel. ca sees lca ds Sica a Eua New York City 
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Lurie, Abrahamo eens toe aw edd A Wed New York City | Manson, Lewis............ccccccesevees Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lurie; Herman I. 2. v DeL ERE Xa New York City | Marcus, Aaron.........0cccccccuccecccuce, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lurie Louisa sas rotes oie vie A Mer US New York City | Marcus, Adolph..................uu.u...... Scranton, Pa. 
Lurie, Morris. a er anna cee ace conte MD T e ....New York City | Marcus, Emanuel............. venen. New York City 
Lurrie, Marcus S... ccce esas eaves bh eu. Boston, Mass. | Marcus, I...........................-.-.. .Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dustbere: Nos oun d eite PCS EM OE aca e New York City | Marcus, Rev. Jacob..............c0cceeee Elmira, N. Y. 
Luster, MAN C ersessucia posae aee rel Chicago, Ill. | Marcus, Joseph S... ..................... New York City 
Lustig, Joseph. ouest ose weld a ed genuso Ead Denver, Colo. Marcus, Lewls............. llle So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lustig, Joseph.......... ccc cee ec en New York City | Marcus, Louis W......................... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lustig, Joseph................ 00000. Youngstown, Ohio Marcus Brothers. ................-cc0cee. New York City 
Lutzky, LOUISíA ors ek eR Ato ER ONT Bde Baltimore, Md. Marcuson, Rev. Isaac E.................. Sandusky, Ohio 
Lyman, Isidor, D.D.S................... Cleveland, Ohio Margoles, Louis L..................... Montreal, Canada 
Gyon Ax dos aeree eer den tpi red New York City | Margolies, Mii... cc cesa ee eee en Cleveland, Ohio 
Lyo, Diese soap eta de ee cr des New York City | Margolies,§S.......0.. 0.0... cc cece eee eee Portland, Ore. 
Lyon; Mrs DU er RU shee US Chicago, Ill. Margolin, Abraham J.................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lyon, Harry....... rcc nM MEE Providence, R, I. | Margolis, Abraham....................... .- -Chieago, Ill. 
Lyn D llc heres onte e aevi S qud icago, Ill Margolis, Bhas......22o 30d sain esd Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lvon, Mark Toi lt wedveesceme e beh oes whet Chicago, Ill. | Margolis, Jacob............ 0... eee eee ee eee Chicago, Ill. 
Lyons, Rev. Alexander.. ................. New York City | Margulies, Irving, M.D.... ............... New York City 
Lyons s veros ue EE RE ERE M ger usd New York City | Margulies, M. ........................... New York City 
Juv OB I uu ce ea c Era REOS NDE RM e In ee New York City Margulies, William, M.D................. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lyons, Joseph.....................02- Washington, D. C. | Mark, Louis H................0.......... New York City 
Lyons; Moo gut pic Oise date esas Appleton, Wis. | Markel, Max.. ......... sees. New York City 
Lyons, Maxooccsessitewervwekxed bei eaan Utica, N. Y. Markel, Wii. tues CERE bw wou woes Chelsea, Mass. 
Lyons EID. rsio Ped reno PESOS vs Marion, Ind. | Markewich, Samuel.. ............. Lue... New York City 
Lyons, Solomon. x. 646465 ew UVESIA V.S Huntsville, Ala. Markowitz, Benjamin. .. ................. New York City 
Markowitz, Ib 2... 20233 o2 7-9 D£LnEDIS New York City 
M Markowitz, M..............-eee eee .Chicago, Il. 
McAleer, Rev. Py oceavdus ashi ova deaesy New York City | Marks, Albert 8.................. ......Philadelphia, Pa. 
McAllister. Wie 1&.2sdu ues eee dang ore Denver, Colo. | Marks, Harris.............ccceescceeere Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McCabe, Right Rev. Charles G.............. Evanston, Ill. | Marks, Isaac D. ................ Lll... New York City 
McCarthy, Hon. John Henry. ... .......... New York City | Marks, Isaac L................Lul..u.s. Philadelphia, Pa. 
McClosky, Hon. Bernard................ New Orleans, La. | Marks, M., M.D..................--000- Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCready, Rev. Charles, LL.D............. New York City | Marks, M. Li........ QURE PERPE New York City 
MeDoyitt; Gora E. ccv ecce boca New York City | Marks, Martin A..............0005 -...Oleveland, Ohio 
McDonnell, Right Rev. Charles E. ......... Brooklyn, N. Y. Marmor, Jacob D....................... Baltimore, Md. 
McGinnis, Rev. William F., D.D...Westbury Station, N. Y. | Marrus, Philip.........cccccescuceaceas Providence, R. I. 
McKee, Rev. F. W..............eses Pattersonville, N. Y. | Marshall, Louis. ................LLu...... .New York City 
McKim, Rev. Randolph H............. Washington, D. C. Martin, Hon. John Mc. €.............. Port Gibson, Miss. 
MeLaughlin, J. Po... cee cece ee ee Toronto, Canada | Martin, Prof. W. R............---- eee ee Hartford, Conn. 
McNamara, John W...... l.l Ld Albany, N. Y. Martina che, M... ocaeca n Yonkers, N. Y. 
McNamara, Rt, Rev. Mgr, P, Ja V.G,,.,.. Brooklyn, N, Y, | Martindale, Jr. S, O La Crosse, Wis, 
McNulty, "p E eons astra te Bushs ses 6 ittsburg, Pa. Martinson, Julius, M.D... ................New York City 
Maaget, Israel H. ... 0 eee cen esee. New York City | Marx, Albert T......................2005 Albany, N. Y. 
Mads, Rey. A. Ju esce aa ese g tedas Woodstock, Md. | Marx, Rev. David............ 0.00. cca eee .Atlanta, Ga. 
aus, Louis. uctus nv hus Pi G45 pe ie res New York City | Marx, Emanuel.......................... New York City 
IAA SAAD Bote he Baiada ate ee ect ete ato Selma, Ala. | Marx, Mo. oe ba ep ane oe ea he een ee Chicago, Ill. 
Machol, Ma-M DU su cura ewten vada ones Cleveland, Ohio | Marx, M........ 0. ccc cc ccc cece eee euee Galveston, Tex. 
Macht, David 1, cous cease ees v ecce Baltimore, Md. | Marx, Samuel. ..............0cccececeeee New York City 
Mack, Jacob W.;..iiilecegac esa Y S040 en New York City Marx, HON. uo iau ded sg ur VERA ke RS V WE Tuskegee, Ala. 
Mackay. Bb scusa ieu Brooklyn, N. Y. Marx, W. Bennett............. Weehawken Heights, N. J. 
Mackey, Mrs. H. Boos cc ves eee oe eres New York City | Marx & Jacobson........................New York City 
Macowsky, Isaac. ... Lecce eee ees San Francisco, Cal. Marymont, S ied sie Sa CREAR NUUE ERA E das Detroit, Mich. 
MacRae, Rev. Dis sv veda oa d ex Calgary, Canada | Mascovitz, Albert.........cccccccuee New Haven, Conn. 
MacRae, Rev. DÐ., D.D..........Luuuue.s. St. John, N. B. Masliansky, Rev. H. ........... esses... vew York City 
Madill, George A. (deceased).............. St. Louis, Mo. Massell, Joseph, M.D..............eeeeeen Boston, Mass. 
Madoedoff, M. E............. eee eese New York City | Master, Harris.......... lesse esee. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maduro, Mrs. Esther Lew... cece cece ean Panama, C. Am. | Mathany, He... .. ccc ccc ces eccncucaeees New York City . 
Magid, Louis B................... NC Tallulah, Ga. Mathews, Eus eu aD duc vues rure do AO New York City 
Magil, Rev. Julius M., Ph.D............... Ligonier, Ind. Matsbal i o uo laa iit uri gd Sao e d aes New York City 
Magner, Morris À,..... celle New York City Matthews, Rey, M, A, D.D................ Seattle, Wash. 
Magrill, Rev. Joseph.................... Cincinnati, Ohio | Matz, Israel.......................-22-.. New York City 
Mahler, Abraham........................New York City Matzke; Ase nonse ua b dE a Ghee EN New York City 
MOI ED veu ed Om cet A as cen E INE Philadelphia, Pa. Maurer, Emil, M.D..................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maino. MOUS esp vr ES QR EE ETT e Denver, Colo. | Mautner, Sigfried..........ccccceceaseeeaee Chicago, Ill. 
Mainthow, S. M.......... l.l llle een. New York City Mavison, Joseph..................-..---.-. Boston, Mass. 
Maisel A aee ueri Vaca aoa ICE COR E RR be ae New York City May; Leon Miouqulibeéirevuels oae eee Charleston, W. Va. 
Maisel, J. J., ND ez acter nec SS ae es ala Gack New York City | May, Moses......... Ll e eese eel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Maisel, IUOUIS eccl uu ecu ES DES Buffalo, N. Y. | Mayer, A. A, MID. ...................... Baltimore, Md. 
Makover, Bernard....................... Baltimore, Md. | Mayer, Andrew....................uu.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Malkan Hiren eese e AE yg a oe Sees New York City | Mayer, Mrs. B...........................New York City 
Malter, Henry, M.D.................... Cincinnati, Ohio Mayer, Benjamin R................... Baton Rouge, La. 
Maltinsky, B... e 0ss 6 ue ned oad rh VEU Braddock, Pa. Mayer 0. Orrea ek DUST Peu rd ous Philadelphia, Pa, 
Maltzer, D. ol ara 3 Sok dees m dra ada ark Adah on New York City Mayer, Charles...........00.ccccccceaces Lincoln, - Neb. 
Maümlgic, - 12.2. oy 2a bee ma OE E Poe aei Boston, Mass. Maâyer, David ev kasei pet c deni iae New York City 
Manam, Emanuel...................2005. New York City | Mayer, Eli....................eseessssn Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manasha, A... 2.0... eee ee eee eee ee eee . New York City Mayer Fredi ics oon te tea e eae aha dos ected Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mandel, Adolf..................0-ccc0ce- New York City | Mayer, Gabriel H....................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mandel, Edward. de ceoneus ascen der New York City | Mayer, Harry H.............. seen. Kansas City, Mo. 
Mandel, Mrs. Emanuel...................... Chicago, Ill. Mayer, Henry...........................New York City 
Mandel, Rev. Mortis..........0..0..00.00 iz Allentown, Pa Maver, LG reca rea ee a Ee DR DA ASIE New Orleans, La. 
andel, Samuel........................ Philadelphia, Pa. Mayer, Isaac...........--....-..+..-....New York City 
Mandelbaum, M., M.D.................. Brooklyn, N. Y. Mayer, Jacob.................----c000- Cleveland, Ohio 
Mandelbaum, Seymour.......... eese Baltimore, Md. | Mayer, Joseph. ......... esee New York City 
Mandelberg, Max............... leen. Brooklyn, N. Y. Maver L0... Er wand Lak aren ute inscr Cambridge, Mass. 
Mandelkern, J... 0.0.0... cc cc cece cecsccues New York City Mayers BF => Cn a ere aE nd age aaie Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mandell, M....................... Albuquerque, N. Mex. Mayer, BL6WISs 5... io eyes aries hag So Line es Demopolis, Ala. 
Mandelstam, Isaac W................ East Boston, Mass. Mayer, Prof. M. .........0..6.0200000... New York City 
Mandelstamm, L..............0.. ccc eeeee New York City Mayer, MaN eae eue m Mie Poem asa Ble ate aren New York City 
Mandelstamm, M. .......................New York City Mayer, MorPris.2.. x eh Se ccd 6b an ha eo baie Demopolis, Ala. 
Mandelstamm, N., M.D..............02... New York City | Mayer, ‘MOrrisy..2.0 0202060 sme hen sees cores New York City 
Mandelstone, Isaac W............... East Boston, Mass. | Mayer, Oscar J........... 00 ccc cee eececee New York City 
Mandl, Nicholas M., M.D................. New York City Mayer, S. lullisz.-suicocxi Paes eee ba ee eS Portland, Ore. 
Manishewitz, Miss Mamie F.............. Cincinnati, Ohio Mayer, S. Nasa Gan ee Bah oii ot ROSE eae New York City 
Mann, Benjamin À.............. sees. Albany, N. Y. Mayer, Theodore...................005. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minn; OMETOM o5 equitare e oed a argo, N, Dak. | Mayerwitz, Rev. B............ Pos Pe eas Atlanta, Ga. 
Alanna elite aver we Kx ei od New York City | Mazer, Joseph. ...... llle New York City 
Mannheimer: Suas eoee9ebe da ca dd dores Cincinnati, Ohio | Meadow, Jacob................sesesee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manoviteh, M. os sae & eher Ar Rees EA New York City ' Meadow, Samuel............. eene New York City 
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Medvedev, Paul... .... eee nnn New York City | Miller, 9. coss usce E va xci ey pee eo ies Montreal, Canada 
Mehrenlender, A. N., M.D................ New York City Miller, Sami... res SUPE DHT Cleveiand, Ohio 
Meier, MIS. Xo Aika soa Fea aXXo dodd Portland, Ore. Miller, SiM o web GR VERI ER EE Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meisels, Raphael.............-.-------- Brooklyn, N. Y. | Miller, Solomon FP................. eese Baltimore, Md. 
Melinger, Paul... l3 eer e. PR es New York City | Miller, Mrs. William I........ eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Melitzesm AL Liao Te de oe cae ee MEAS New York City Milman, 9s o.6 ot Sosa se eee IH e aes Montreal, Canada 
Melen o dua iua Fae ED OA ES BO nen Philadelphia, Pa. Milnis, August... 0... ccc ee enn | Que eee New York City 
Mellors;dJoseplissess c REL Seno. EE EIE ES Philadelphia, Pa. | Mincer, “Six esas Vents e Est SEEMS Chicago, lll. 
Meltsner, Joseph. ice ewix RES RES S New York City Mincowsky, Philbusness sae see eee ee es Cincinnati, Ohio 
Melzer, Jero eot prAna ae ds Shes Mee New York City- | Mindlin, House 39 CRETA era E CPU New York City 
Meltzer; Mark X. so sc once WC RS Duae es New York City | Mintz, Jacobal. D DS acon fees pd etas New York City 
Melzer, Joseph. s.. ccc eese hmm New York City Mintz, NAHAN ack. E OS EC AERE S VES S New York City 
Mendelow M M vobis Bas Jct oe eck nat AES New York City Mirtobiz.4 ullus. 4:63 ot ae ee PS ee ee et New York City 
Mendelsohn, Benjamin Pinte acters ee eae Chicago, Ill. Misch, Mrs, Orsar....... PESE Providence, R. I. 
Mendelsohn, Herman T................... New York City Misel, Nathan WC TT Cr" Brooklyn, N. X3 
Mendelsohn, Isador.............. ees Boston, Mass. AMBshiids IIT nc iaa LE oC ades d .Portchester, N. Y, 
Mendelsohn, Rev. Dr. S................ Wilmington, N.C. Mishkin; le cna ene LEN RES Sak New York City 
Mendelsohn, Sigmund. ................... New York City | Mitchell, Edwin Knox............0000055 Hartford, Conn. 
Mendelson, ouv desee reo eR RS New York City | Mitchell, Harley B................... ses La Grange, Ill. 
Mendelson, Meyer............... rer enn New York City Mite liell uos oleo end ers bares New York City 
Mendelson, Moses....... cen e Chicago, Ill. | Mitshkun, M..... cc. c ce ec eee mmu ....Detroit, Mich. 
Mendes, Rev. Frederick de Sola, Ph.D....New York City Mittelman, Israel... ...... ev E nn Middletown, Conn. 
Mendes, Mrs. Isaac P.......... seen Savannah, Ga. | Mittleman, J. H., M.D...........el lees. New York City 
Mending We Ty oe cau ote eee ore es New Orleans, La. Moch, M. | MMC Ta SRL ORS AAT Cincinnati, Ohio 
Menken, Percival S., Ph.D., LL.B........ New York City | Moeller, Herman............ eese New York City 
Menline, Joseph Spencer. IET New York City Mogulesko, Sigmund. saae Sa ON kei ete d New York City 
Merksamer, IRS Se See eee Es ares New York City | Moise, NATIONS chk ore cite or dui d REA Sumter, S. C. 
Merksamer, Leopold...........-----e-ee-- New York City | Moldawer, M............------ 02s ee eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merritt Max dad bez sx E CS Evansville, Ind. Molier i.a iara ERO SCR aan, Ween dat e m ua Chicago, Ill. 
Mero, Daniel. «202495368 RCR KE E Philadelphia, Pa. | Monash, I. Mors) senex ive Charleston, S. C. 
Meéseritz, IS886... oso wee C OS ERR RR Brooklvn, N. Y. Monfried, Max. cc, dunes Reo err Race New York City 
Mesirow, E. B, NEIE I. o veecioRew e EXE ESL Chicago, Il. Monosewitz, nc. 4 eee a oc E par ERA GR AC New York City 
Messung. Jr. Rev. A. d.c ore v Montgomery, Ala. | Mooney, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F., V.G..... New York City 
Messing, Aaron «PUT DE i sod perde ae ae 5 Chieago, Ill. Moore, Geo. BL ccs ve kig E 4a XR RSS Mononen Ala. 
Messing, Rev. Henry Teet X M M greed St. Louis, Mo. Moore, Prof. George F................ Cambridge, Mass. 
Messing, NDA osise iu ek ok a SACER ENTRO Indianapolis, Ind. Melo ad amice esraud e ie xm New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 
Messmer S Gy ours tu Nove keene para Bios Green Bay, Wis. Mord ve ted tte te ab kas leet Stapleton, S. I, N. Y. 
Metzenbaum, JOSEP keraat bare MI A or hes Cleveland, Ohio | Mordecai, F. Moultrie.............00000 0 Charleston, S. C. 
Metzger, LET NAM DU AURA sae ek New York City Morgan, Rev. D. Parker.................. New York City 
Metzger, N. X. cavere balk Oo CERE P P XR is New York City: | Morgan, Samuel, wee eas weh n Baltimore, Md. 
Meyer, Adolph BL pica ee eek ee UC EXC Nashville, Tenn. Moriarty, Jobn Socessidxa hk? x amr bee ERE New York City 
Meyer, Mrs. Alice. ..... lee Monroe, La. MOFPOGCCO, duoc dore A QVE RAO So Á New York City 
Meyer Bly o c e ced uam AE acra cS Rochester, N. Y. Morns GEL oot oh ek aaa a ere Eis Memphis, Tenn. 
Meyer, Hardsotn;.- o exi Sa wees Ee: Denver, Colo. Morris. IS88G. osoen rane oe RAS eS Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meyer, ISBüG.. oe bev td EE ER ard reda ew ee Chicago, Il. Morris) Lr es ux 6 hoe NICO mare eee. Entities Richmond, Va. 
Meyer, Rev. Julius H....... ee dea as Milwaukee, Wis. Morris, Mics interes e ke dre mud wales nae Die Trenton, Tenn. 
Meyer, atoms s 3 21 M xoxo eases Brooklyn, N. Y. Morris, M. Tasse sucre ei dens TU ET Montreal, Canada 
Meyer, Leo B., A.M., M.D...........Lsuu. New York City | Morris, N. L................lleeees. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Meyer, Leopold EEEE RE "pon ome Chicago, Ill. Mortis We acc oie tbs ee VER ewes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meyer, GWA e enosed a aha oe et aes Leas New York City Morrison, Isidore D... ................... New York City 
Meyer, Loulsisivi»veaw an VEXGGR XA S EE Oe ER New York City | Morse, Godirey pue sadn ee R3 X vers Boston, Mass. 
Meyer, Martin. 2220 2 stes Wwe ena mE Res New York City Morse, Jessie Árine...... 0c. eee eee ee eee ees Boston, Mass. 
Meyer, Rabbi........... ee ee ee New York City | Morton, I5 So cocuacs sie dacs pae swear sags New York City 
Meyer, Rev. Martin A,.............222-2004 Albany, N. Y. Moseovits, Albert.........--.02- ee eens New Haven, Conn. 
Meyer, Mai ous cd RUN Ed qi eda t New York City Moscovitz, Albert. ..... eee eere New Haven, Conn. 
Meyer Opener sciet yos Teo ec cun scs tw ce Bia New York City MOSCOVILZ, Mini sumea d scis ea AVE ce QUod a EE New York City 
Meyer, Saäamüel cre keda hla wie ra wee OM Macon, Ga. MoscUVvitz. NL. orawexeeru en OER Awe Pe Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meyer, Samuel. cc ca wed ee ee ee RC ow ooo New York City | Moses, Adolph Re eer ee rere pd ee Chicago, Ill. 
Meyer, Rev. Samuel. ....c.ccusarcesrscess New York City | Moses, Rev. Adolph...................es Louisville, Ky. 
Meyer, Sigmund T................. Long Branch, N. J. Moses, Alfred rs iuri bb Gea aoe A RET UE VU mE en Mobile, Ala. 
Meyer, Theodore, M.D........... 4s Salt Lake City, Utah Moses, Miss Hannah. ..... pde Tp P New York City 
Meyers, ASTON. i oeanaccxkRd sk wer WR Buffalo, N. Y. Moses, J. B., MA Liu EAM ERE 3 A eres Crestline, Ohio 
Meyers Do srn epar era ret c evi eb New York City AMosessohn, Rev. Dr. JN... uud wbR E RR wes Portland, Ore. 
Mevers, Harold. Sioa oes x eb ERE E New York City Mosessom S., M. T oio ku vara EP REN New York City 
Meyers, Louis Tur RR any ees c pua; Nus Mono baa AED. Ug CAMPER Gaia a ne AIN oe City 
evere.cNIlcc. Irem Que es beh Se Oe incinnati, 210 Aloskovitz WAN Te Steet re tla cet ees. ts etree es ^Y c Ci 
Meyerson, L. Dcus ewes we Rowe wt de es New York City Moskovitz, MOITIS.......... eee UE Siig ste a New York Gy 
Meyerson, AIGVOP Ue ore E TEE udi oi eddie s Philadelphia, Pa. Moss, H. W. (deceased). ................2.005 Akron, Ohio 
Michael Iss aee vie uto Sara eta Rr es St. Louis, Mo. | Moss, Harbwig... eR umen New Orleans, La. 
Michael, Isaac Lio vaso Ne Ha OR S xa ee e New York City Mosson, Hermann. ............. eee New York City 
Michael, Jaeobi.. eor sore rr e re xar ue Brooklyn, N. Y. Muhlfelder, DuvuloeiaescuhiiiYeedclad edax Albany, N. Y. 
Midlaal A o E Ce D Lt A Em Mobile, Ala. | Muhlhauser, Henry... ..........-..------ New York City 
Michael, BIS E ede oa be Wee et wae eae as _.. Athens, Ga. Alubr. eae ees d sg een SR eX Aca Rn Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael, OSCHE, 2:0. iduupEE E UTR ME HET RS Newark, N. J. | Muldberg; Moritz, M.D... oie us New York City 
Michaelis, Michael....................esn. New York City Muldberg, S., M. T M ap E New York City 
Michaels, L. P........ bie a d uS Ain eae a New York City | Muller, Alfred. i iade e REC ke ee Ree Denver, Colo. 
Michel; IL... 2v s x ERR Ehe New Orleans, La. | Muller, Andre. . ...... eee rne New York City 
Michinard; Po MID. esse as nes seed etel New Orleans, La. | Muller, H........ poca spat Gd ERE M stb due Ns Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mielziner, Benjamin............... Lees. Cincinnati, Ohio Muller, TSS see uoo e e too ti ee ....New York City 
Mielziner, Benjamin G..............+--- Cleveland, Ohio | Muller, Mrs, J. Li. lisse Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mielziner, Rev. Jacob................... Cincinnati, Ohio Murecle, Willingt. siu sexa eae Rete ow RESO Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mierenberg, Harry... d RR RUE RA oe es New York City Mushneis, [Sade ars cbe ede a nu eoi C ABA New York City 
Mihaloviteh, D... vss ra X re Rf ce Cincinnati, Ohio | Myers, MIS. A De A sb Ne uisa New York City 
Milcli, David csdescostoci v vod dan DUET New York City | Myers, A. W.....-.. ec eee nns Montreal, Canada. 
Miller, iic Rae ee rene ere New York City Myers, Angeló.vo wean bee acta» aes Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATHE e D apc ceca aliases tees s ws «Kansas City, Mo, | Myers, L Ay 3 eoe te RE SE da New York City 
Miller, Baruch 1€... 5: 94 br e te s New Orleans, La. Myers, Rev. Isidore. ........ sese eene Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miller, General Charles.................... Franklin, Pa. | Myers, Mandel K........... seus Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Miller D: ASO uoi coa tucked dice x Pittsburg, Pa. Myers Martin Wires ca ares qmd a me New York City 
Miller, Geo. I., M.D. ... ...... Uvade e ES New York City | Myers, Nathaniel............. seen. New York City 
Miller, Eins s nese mse wh eee VES Lus reer Philadelphia, Pa. | Myers, Simon P..................ieeess Montreal, Canada 
ADIPE LE: ode ena aa ls eR S Haw REA I aea Paterson, N. J. Myerson, Lio seo whoever eadera tees a New York City 
Miller, TS8SQ. A ure deor a ete ee Washington, D. ©. | Myres, Aaren.... 2.25 eere hh hh» New York City 
Miller; IstdoF6 i rule ebd e nansa didata New York City | Myres, Max ML... Rn t RR REA New York City 
ADIP. MES AL Beh duse xs wx MEMS aide E e Newark, N. J. 
Miller; GOl rriro conata e heme ue E ie Baltimore, Md. N 
Miller; Doüls ira serere aaa ORS eae Jamaica, N. Y. Nachman, D. ate eae tales aue ud Augusta, Ga. 
Miller. Louls Mei oue eror oe x ARE Baltimore, ? Md. Nachman, Israel. sols oze ve iUa P3. A ERE Albany, N. Y. 


Miller, Raphael W., M.D..............s. Cineinnati, Ohio Naftalin, Tui rossa s e ead xs s .. Fargo, N. Dak. 
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Naiman, No. Res ee ree kg aco Baltimore, Md. 
Naphtaly, Josephi. ci. rs o nro San Francisco, Cal. 
Napplebauns IL... 939 me ea ek EUR dar ts New York City 
Nasanowitz, Abraham (deceased).......... Baltimore, Md. 
Nassauer, Dias ee ROVER ace ERE New York City 
Nassauer, Y.......... pon pu Age eH RUE p Baltimore, Md. 
Nathan, Clarence A........ TENET b aos New York City 
Nathan, David............. A ROREM NINE Boston, Mass. 
Nathan, Edgar d... ewe ar ede reas Eis New York City 
Nathan, Edward I...... i Oa UR AN Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nathan, Frederiek. ...................... New York City 
Nathan, Isidore........... ees oos. Brooklyn, Y. 
Nathan, JaeoDosursccata kde e ron Meee s Troy, N. Y. 
Nathan, Philp. nie ot tk ah a aw OR a Eao Omaha, Neb. 
Nathan, Robert 1.9.80 daa o a m s New York City 
Nathan Se Sos seq taco Sox DUI E E nee eke UR New York City 
Nathan, Samuel. 5444 de de Sk 640s el Rn mre Chicago, Ill. 
Nathansohn, Osias........... eee eee eee New York City 
Nathanson, IH. ee ed esee re t Ses New York City 
Nathanson, HiN. 2. sic cee cn cdawdakacess Philadelphia, Pa. 
Watkin; Dr. Davids ck ses oa bea wt ot RO Boston, Mass. 
Nauhaus, LOUIS. 686i. oe S Dk aa Me eee RAs Mars, Pa. 
Nauheim, Benjamins oad. ose ei Hae Se SEA New York City 
Naumberg, Elkan. ....s cies enun New York City 
NavisoH, Josephi. v.n ove Rr eee wa ha wee Boston, Mass. 
Neethe, John, voulu Seo he ike Galveston, Tex. 
Negbaur, Max........ PAGO EA RO aO» doo vos Newark, IN. gJ. 
Neiman, Dennie.. uos isa es eese eR era Pittsburg, Pa. 
Neiman, M. D. vesceterex e A DO e d ecd McKeesport, Pa. 
Nelson Joli; eesin qae ERU WR AA Providence, I 
Nelson, Rev. Leon M.................... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nemser, William..........* messes ee o o -New York City 
Netzorg, Mrs, Ray B.......... cee eee wees Detroit, Mich. 

Neuberger. HB on Gu ros der Rp. dues Chicago, Ill. 

Neuberger, J. B., M.D......... een nnn Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Neufeld A. Westend ei cde bh. d uA x dudo EROR New York City 
Neèuzass; A usas snc m d a ca Kar eate ss Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Neuman, ETC —-——c PET New York City 
Neuman, Emanuel............... cens New York City 
INS UIE ge seo meteor E EE b RETE AA Pittsburg, Pa. 
Neuman, Ignace.............. cene Chicago, Ill 

Neuman, Miehael....................... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Neuman, MOEILLZ, 2 s dace x vore SEO Ta New York City 
Neuman, Sol wulttvtagttts s s e e ees eee New York City 
Neumann, Solomon, M.D.................2 New York City 
Neumark, S. BE... 20.2.0... 02 eee eee ee eee New York City 
Neüschatz;, Aresia oes AR Ree SERRE ROR New York City 
Neustadt, Joseph. .............+.0++-+.--New York City 
N eustaedter, NE M DR S crea weg dean wake 3d NOS New York City 
New Albany Public Library. ..ssseses. New Albany, Ind. 

Newberger, Louis..................24.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Newburger, Bernhard.............ee eee St. Joseph, Mo. 

Newburger, J. M.................. leues. New York City 
Newburger, Hon. Joseph E...............2 New York City 
Newburger, MaX. e Loo bra ra XI EC New York City 
Newburger, Morris............ v pu iu a Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newheld, Morris... oe o Reo e A YS Birmingham, Ala. 

Newhall, Daniel H..............e eee Y onkers, N. X. 

INGWINAT eck ou d rae ROC ACRI RD V ORD New York City 
Newman, Abraham L....................2 New York City 
Newman, Edward D............. ree New York City 
Nes mati JL usi lA RC rata ES Pittsburg, Pa. 

Newman, TES loc wn AUREUS Rr DH NOR Baltimore, Md. 

Newman, H.J.2-4exenc4 es PEE New York City 
Newman, Ia60D....:24q.- 1 recien ees Tarrytown, pa 

Newman, Joseph...... Won cd PNEU ERA qd re. York City 
Newman, Rev. Julius: IIIS Chieago, Ill. 
Newman, Leo Fg ioe ay aw Soren ee we E as Albany, d 

Newman, (Moritz. iex ROG e» ded Vew York City 
Newman, Nathan... 0.2.4. unsere cesses New York City 
Newman, Sii. isa mirim <b We dudes E ole ead des e Chicago, Ill. 

Newmark, Benjamin. 2206604 6 oi ab pia New York City 
Newmark, Parris. 222v wy eR bee eens Los Angeles, Cal. 

Newmark, Rev. Hyman. 0c esa ttiwukewe es New York City 
Niedlnger, Lewis. ss os ose a ek ees ed vew York City 
Nierenberg, M. B........... MUR na ca Brunswick, Md. 

Nieto A. Pe olus cs arate oh sie eoe RES RR New York City 
Nieto, Rev. ‘Jacob... ee nnn San Francisco, Cal. 

Niflot Adolph. ixi ovem edt sake ols Co roast New York City 
Nightingale, James, ML.D... rue DD Worcester, Mass. 

Nodell, Charles. ................seeeeeeeeA Paterson, N. J. 
Noot, Rev, Isane Csi. oco esee esr eines New York City 
IN OG bg PUG Vic thos icici cite e RIO y ate Man BIRR E ERR Troy, N. Y. 

Norden, Fel Ais 53 22:2 x exa dcr REL RR a Chieago, Ill. 

Norden, Jennie Hack eh ae es Chicago Ill. 

Norden, Leopold.. úis. & &à à & à & & 8 8 8 3$ 8 3$ 3 8 og: 3 8$ !' New York City 
Norden. Mas... cw D ea Rae Y COS Ex s New York City 
Northshield, Charles................... ss. New York City 
Notes, Marcus... os 6844 sant Re ag Washington, D. C. 
Nourse, Edward 12........................ Berlin, Conn. 
Novack, J. Eus MADE Sax es cri REG eR Philadelphia, Pa. 
NüMer Aroca ise Tuck wawa GE RR ep Rc New York City 
INTE gig os beca doen ex xj E ded eur d Savannah, Ga. 
Nusbaum, PhiltD.ovexuuwe ade v E CR Y hes Bradford, Pa. 
Nusbaum, Sidney Ere ak keV ewe Sees asas s e Norfolk, Va. 
Nussbaum, NI MEME EM DOMENUS DERI New York City 
Nussbaum, Myer.............. eee Albany, N. X. 


Nye, Simon da Vs er Ave Rs E do p DR Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


O 

Oberfelder, Max. ........ i du eem cow d dud New York City 
Obernaucr, lIerimagn.oio x3 ven e oe esis Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ochs, Adolph S.....2....2.222-2-.2.4. 2a sa New York City 
Ochser, S., M.D. ........ cee ee eee eee eee New York City 
Ockooneff, Solomon................. New London, Conn. 
O'Connor, Rt. Rev; d. uis rs So. Orange, N. J. 
O'Donovan, Rev. John F., S.J... .......... New York City 
Oechsner, Johnde ous uci e REOR New Orleans, La. 
Oesterlein, Jacob... .........--- eee eeees New York City 
Oestreicher, Isaac. ...:........ eee ees New York City 
Oettinger, Mrs. Henry............. eese. Baltimore, Md. 
Offenberg, Samuel...................... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ogniüs. Louis o ocaeca m nuren secari shine aer s Chicago, Ill. 
Oasys viene e E KA e eu E s Uniontown, Pa. 
Ohavei Zion Congregation............... New Orleans, La. 
Oldstein, H. J., M.D Leechers Philadelphia, Pa. 
Olivein, Ben Zion D................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
O'Malley, D... uocis oe uer sc New Orleans, La. 
Oppenheim; Ds i.v. theta oad ea ERR haere Pa 
Oppenheim, Gustavus........ eee Washington, D. C. 
Oppenheim, Isaac...........------e eee eens Toledo, Ohio 
Oppenheim, Jacob. ... ce ee ee ee ee ee ee eee New York City 
Oppenheim, Louis; «222: e reru vew York City 
Oppenheim, Samuel. .................. es. New York City 
Oppenheim, William.....................New York City 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Anton.................New York City 
Oppenheimer, Harry D..................... Chicago, Ill. 
Oppenheimer, Isaac, M.D. ................New York City 
Oppenheimer, Julius M................. San Antonio, Tex. 
Oppenheimer, Sigmund (deceased). . ....... New York City 
Oppenheimer, $Simon................. Washington, D. C. 

ransky, Divos. stus Et oe Aree ee Des Moines, Iowa 
Orently, A. ioc. Sealing ts aiaee orn NOW LOT City 
Orently, DD... kc cc ee ee ee ee ee ee "NEW York City 
Orler, Solomon. i acen aa y Vie a UI Oe SE Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ornstein, Simon. . ........ eese... ... New York City 
Orth; TORY ois. Bcf sth wie RES Rs Washington, D. C. 
Oser Harris Bits. co jo dag wx oe e ees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oser, Hairy . cu caeruleo oS ORES OS San Francisco, Cal. 
Oser, Mauricé Henry, D.D.S...............New York City 
(JSmoOd. Di teg LC arescit dei ane Sha ee S d Pittsburg, Pa. 
Oshinsky, Joseph. ...............-....... New York City 
Oshlag, J., M.D.......................... New York City 
Osk, Marcus L. .............eee ee eese es NeW York City 
Osterberg, Max E. E., A.M.. ..............New York City 
Otesky, Morris. Tus ux tar PXV dI SEM ci Newark, N. J. 
Ottenberg, Adolphus s ciens dE ex RPM New York City 
Ottinger; Marx. 2228ese]tkXexa Ead qax ars New York City 
Ottinger, MOSES ovvero rr s mq SEIS EID New York City 
Ozersky, Louis À................eees. Youngstown, Ohio 

P 

Packard Brothers ..:/25222 2 3 SETS Syraeuse, N. Y. 
Pain; Subst hee eed aid E Eu a d Arad St. Louis, Mo. 
Paley, Herman................-.-.----..New York City 
Paley, COMING doh oe sehen iat ete E edam e a ricas Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Paley, Peretz..... ee eer ee ae New York City 
Paley, Samuel... 2v Sas Rae eee ENS Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Palmbaum, George............. ess Charlestown, W. Va. 
Palter, Ephraim..................... e... 'Toronto, Canada 
Paper, Dewis z oeiras e eee el em ora we Se eens St. Paul, Minn. 
Parelhof, Rev. Samuel................... Baltimore, Md. 
PES Dd 2.220122 pigs en pues Chicago, Ill. 
Parham: E Wa MD. ua meas e ws New Orleans, La. 
Parm. AAPG Aaah fone e iad ate B nx SUE a fanum Chicago, lll. 
Farnas, Na wee ee ee ee cate tater s i219 X Qrk City 
Paton, Prof. Lewis B... sese ed etr es Hartford, Conn. 
Patton, Walter M... v osa e E Ae see Baldwin, Kan. 
Pearlman, Jacob. quest wx RESQUE PRAES New York City 
Pearlman, Willam....................... Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pearlstein, I. M. us eira aa ee S Gs Charleston, S. C. 
Peck, Leopold, .ez a oh ou ie EXE RT Yew York City 
Peinstein, INS Drac a e ducum d Da e qe ae Worcester, Mass. 
Peiser, Louis, NL D aed ie nt x eraot Ra New York City 
Peiser, Rev. Simon................. esses. Cleveland, Ohio 
Peixotto, Raphael................... San Franciseo, Cal. 
Pellman, Louis. ola os, 3% ou gc Se ee vec da New York City 
Pellman, S. M. .......scce eere New York City 
Pels, MAGUS ok oo uet e iR be we Baltimore, Md. 
Pektz edn cae ane cee ere ines epa Newport News, Va. 
Penny, Rev. William L., LL.D............ New Ycrk City 
Pereles, James M....................... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Peres, Israel H............... c. ....... Memphis, Tenn. 
Perezel, Adelbert.. ...................... New York d 
Peritz, Prof. Ismar PH.D. rossa x Syracuse, N. Y. 
Perla, Josephi a uices v otl be VES New York City 
Perlberg. dS cena EPA E EU QURE MES Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perlman, Abraham.....:.... eese eene New York City 
Perlman, Louis RE... ceca hs dn ere a ere New York City 
Perlman, Willamo s vse webs vee: Pittsburg, Pa. 
Perls, Emanuel NE DE ET New York City 
Perlstein, Rev. Moose os ae t RE e ade re Chicago, Ill. 
Perlstein; Web vas 1s ewec AX a d eei New York City 
Perry, Edy eetan ara een a c9 See Providence, R. I. 
Pesenberg, Abraham. .................-.-New York City 
Péskind, A. M.D. uoo cnl le ka RE RUE Cleveland, Ohio 
Peters, Rev. Madison C., D.D............ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Pevitz, Osmer d. Vs ceci eee ewe eee Syracuse, N. Y. Pullan, I cai pe bee Re ad anata ess Ottawa, Canada 
Peyser, George By vac ten ese det ea ones New York City | Putzler, Cibran PAE a SRM EA SED eiie New York City 
Peyser; JUUS Jirsa e ec. veu mr E Washington, Pye, Baul M. cisci dca usate umts New York City 
Peyser, NAMA eds bis ee ER X we BOS New York City 

Pfaelzer, Bernhard...................200008 Chicago, Ill. Q 

Pfaelzer, Java S645) e ES UR ee ha aes Chicago, lll. | Quickmire, Samuel..................... San Mateo, Cal. 
Pfaelzer, David M........... bud cs vada io OOO: HI. Quigley, Rt. Bev. Archbishop James E ....... Chicago, Ill. 
PISBIZOeT. B. 54a cote o nitet eto RR Chicago, 

Pfaelzer, MOrmisone vie wate eed Be eet Philadelphia, Pa. R 

Pfeifer, SION... be bade eee epee ee de EG New Orleans, La. | Rabinoff, Misa cca Rr ete ERE PARCI Chicago, Ill. 
PNG DS WU EET Shreveport, La. | Rabinovich, Econ scatet rn EXE Chicago, lll. 
Philip, Maximilian) scwevs eese tre re tes New York City | Rabinovitch, Joseph M................ Paterson, N. J. 
Philipson, Rev. David, D.D.............. Cincinnati, Ohio Rabinowitz, set db e occa CR HOES Stamford, Conn, 
Phillips, Adeline Lus ese eeo so eS Hd Jew York City Rabinowitz, David...... PETERS Brooklyn, N 
PhniDs DH. sse oe teens RH New York City Rabinowitz, BH locouveiueee exe bonus Baltimore, Md. 
Phillips; .Harby. sees eorpore eye PX RE Chicago, Ill. Rabinowitz, Hy 6.0.5.5 bend ec hs EXER E ....New York City 
PRIUS, USidOr? suas sets sw kie Ere rhe eae Boston, Mass. Rabinowitz, H-A eva e LO udne eaa ntra New York City 
Phillips, N. Taylotes evens o o AD Ness dns New York City | Rabinowitz, J... saos ya pr New York City 
Phillips, Nathan, cesso 2 sscetoc bo ii t ed Seattle, Wash. Rabinowitz, a], screen E qu ees San Francisco, Cat, 
Phillipson, JOseblius vs bene ECC EEEY EFE PR Chicago, Ill. Rabinowitz, LOUIS.. m RS EUR E ERE New York City 
Phillipson, Samuel........................2. Chicago, Ill. Rabinowitz, Samuel............- St. John, N. B., Canada 
Philo, Rev. Isador 16. vod ecce CA uc se Akron, Ohio | Rabinowitz, Zelig... eee Kansas City, Mo. 
Piane d 20b ta eR EE UNS Er ELEC AN Kod MaMa td St. Louis, Mo. Rachlin; David a sanae opa ub eA e Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Pick, Richard NONIS eaten waders at ile ed Chicago, Ill. Rachlin; Moris, <j25-.0% 40 254 02eee es RI Newark, N, J. 
Pierce, X.... uus eee... Montreal, Canada | Rachlin, William, M.D.............00005 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pierson, Rev. Arthur T.,D.D.............. Brooklyn, N. Y. Radcliffe College... ese ore 6s xk IS RU Cambridge, Mass. 
Pinous A £.cococgucxe SUADERE esq E ETAGE Mobile, Ala. Radin, Adolph M., Ph.D. ..i2.5.. wv New York City 
Pincus, Bernard, vo Ire x EDU ER PR Philadelphia, Pa. | Radin, Matthias... ..... e eese New York City 
Pincus, Paul o3 ue Beater ace ped er New York City Radin, OSCar., omae pris Did rosis: Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pines- dod Oia toa abt acu bee i d LA rS SS Boston. Mass. | Raff, Henry Dec er NES hae n eO? wn sled Chicago, lll. 
Pinsler: P iocos foc tn edle stab ses Montreal, Canada | Raffel, Jacob M.......... eere Baltimore, Md. 
Pirosh, Berthold, M.D..........0. 0000020000 Chicago, 1l. Rahenovitch, Joseph M............ esee Paterson, N. J. 
Pitkowsky, Max.........................New York City | Rains, H. S..............0-2.-220 202 e eee New York City 
Pius, Alexander Sees cerros? enim S een New York City Raisin, Jacob Besos 0 needy cata sais Butte, Mont. 
Plant, 19280. err o unono oeeo Philadelphia, Pa. | Raisin, Max ics ib cvasasn dant as UO Y x eR Ra. Meridian, Miss, 
Platzek, M, Warlev.... e esr e sess sees New York City Raken, Simon Q....uele Res ew» Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plaut, Dobuss4s s waar ele net NDS Newark, N. J. | Raker, Mise. Acetate bw erarbeiten Olyphant, Pa. 
plotz Josep: ioni ales cs eic Sob Ta Brooklyn, N. Y; | Rambach, Hyman M.................. . Boston, Mass, 
Plumer, Samuel... .............--.-2.-..- New York City Rappaport, Rev., AG, sak La vep bx Rares Y A caragrs Petoskey, Mich. 
Pockrass, Bernard..................--. Philadelphia, Pa. Rappaport, D. u^ E eee DIST KON New York City 
Pokronv, Da8Ve... e sese RRA AY AS d res n Orleans, La. | Rappaport, Solomon. ......... di dance vapibus New York City 
Polacsek, Maurice....... eee eese sd New York City | Rappoport, Rev. Julius........... bu rude Chicago, Hl. 
Pollachek, Jobn. osea ENS Sie dra eee New York City Rapport, E E y Sack b cae T Durham, N. C. 
Pollack, Isaac... eee. Brooklyn, N. Y. | Rascovar, James........ enne New York City 
Pollak; EMil -rres rope RP PRAE x Cincinnati, Ohio Raske, J. L..... PE ag meas Ros a a A GR p aoe Chicago, Ill. 
Polley, ACO: e occcnsscerotudieCuz (gn weed as New York City | Ratkowsky, Morris B.................004. New York City 
Pollock, Jacob. .......cecceeeeceeeceevcee «Mobile, Ala. Ratner, ASTON.) cones. ever teda Yon adr ac New York City 
Polstein, Joseph. ..... lesen New York City | Ratner, Leo, M.D.........-.-..--.+..-. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
jp D A eee rin dt New York City Ratnofl, Nathan. ...... seen New York City 
Popkin, Isaa 3 oro ocd tected boa tr weds a Boo Franklin, La. Raub, Marcs uo rou x eS ay cae ga Ges es Nd Pittsburg, Pa. 
Popper, Simon... ........-..-eeeeeeeeeee New York City | Raub, Solomon......... lesse Dayton, Ohio 
Popper, Stephen. occ cca dv ed awd nee Y Y . Macon, Ga. Rauch, NI 3S 2 ot aveda de aa bees va E pos Charleston, W. Va. 
Popper, Dr. William... e er New York City Ravitch M. DM D iaaea a Lexington, Ky. 
Porges, TB coc ws mea aa Shey aa day ahr naia Ee ahs Chicago, Ill. Rayful, Hyman. .......; een n eee Brooklyn, N, 
Porter, F. Q. lei. eoe wake e Val few Haven, Conn. | Ray mond, ‘Rev. Andrew V.V........... Schenectady, N. Y. 
Porthory, Baron AL.. scene New York City | Rayner, Alert Waa a2e ia san oe. t eo. Baltimore, Md. 
Posert, Henry, M.D............-.+-.....+-Memphis, Tenn. Reader, Meyer., das o Seite ew eed ata bas New York City 
Posner, Lois. ic aeeoea Wonk ra ee E d Galveston, Tex, | Reder, Ike......... eee nnn un Akron, Ohio 
Posner, Samuel... dius egos ee atece Ene Tacoma, Wash. | Reder; Jake. oi saweee cons eee ed p Se eda Crestline, Ohio 
Poss, Jaeob...... cesses sss Milwaukee, Wis. | Reed, D. E........ eee] Cleveland, Ohio . 
Poss, Hows QU MEHR TNR ane ne AO rte ere: lew York City Reese, Abraham... .....c cece e renee nace Wilkesbarre, Pa.. 
Post, J. sb 6.2 Sed Da nbd V snb cheng New York City Reesfield, David tc -csa pera t ds ue gies Newport News, Va 
Potashinsky, Rev. Louis M. xw Loveland, Colo. Rehlberger, Moritz. idu d doe ide da oire NEW Y ork City 
Potsdamer, J. B., M.D... 0.0. ee eee Philadelphia, Pa. Reichs NOT? ode uA oad ee eee nee St. Joseph, Mo. 
Potter, Rt. Rev. Henry C., 1D D E E New York City Reich, Os MOSES encp cake oe at es taD Ea teur . Bradford, Pa. 
Powell, Rev. Herbert E................. Santa Clara, Cal. Reichbart Brothers... ..... esee New York City 
TOMAS A ur hove ent E Mention ae Ree Mau St. John, N. B., Canada Reichert, Rev. 1ssdor ssi ee eng eee Uniontown, Pa. 
Poziski SO ecl on pu wang ea Slee che eine Ashland, Wis. Reichman, Wiliam + aides Dep eb ee RUE New York City 
Praeger, Albert...........eeeeee eren Baltimore, Md. | Reichstein, B...............-..2-0 0.2000. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Prager, WIS. s vc eti ex v eR See od P dU New York City Reigelhaupt, S o MIS eU rua EE i mE Cleveland, Ohio 
Prago; Wiliam Tio Soo iei aei es herr ses New York City Reiner, ISIOE, og Ee ys So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prensky, Joseph......... rR Pere re ree .New York City FREI OLE Dou oia bai S euh S pct e New York City 
Prensky, Nathüicl 22124 xu RAW ER Sa des Brooklyn, N. Y. | Reinhardt, X. sueco EE dca aA New York City 
Present. Pity. oak bck ve eR eee WEAR oes Rochester, N. Y. Beinherz, DD o sig wuteced alate Noe ea eee as Boston, Mass. 
Pross; JACODs uL gay Seared. tt Yoox SEES New Haven, Conn. TItemlierz. qot oen ere VR DESCR NEAR IS New York City 
Press, MAN. Le rx rond oeque Fo Se e e Middletown, Conn. Reinthaler, Jonas Ea M.D, celsi cals Ee New York City 
Price, Barnett Lixeucesvanc o hen dee x ERREUR New York City Reis, Beneulot.sz «cce vay o qus Dee Ware New, York City 
Price, Barnett Dos us esae FERA PR ODORE e New York City WHOS; ISl dor. 4, 2 ra hake C WSOP SED Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Price, Ira AMAOurieB.lia i19 x n e e d ehe Roe Chieago, Ill. Reiss M. oco Se Se lua AR RS ea eg un muria New York City 
Price; Rev. John. 2l yeu ese koh te iare aca Pittsburg, Pa. Reisman: NES s ccc senda V usw i rdc Gia and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Price, John A., M.D. .....................- New York City Reismann, David, ME sleeve cw iaa Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, MIGEEIS- AES oix neve sends eti ete X CE iod eid New York City Reiss, Jacob, On NR LIUM DNO DRE New York City 
Priess, Abraham. ciudad sone me ot eate Chicago, Ill. Reiter Jas c aan arated sh adt diet wee xa Bluffton, Ohio 
Prince, i osetia aon Rae aed OSS Houston, Tex. heiter. JUS. u uv eb eden ro y Rau as New York City 
Prince, Henrys ot. loss v ees UE As New York City IteshotBr uf. e. ste maw on posted eive New York City 
Prince, Dr. John Dyneley.. .......... eese. New York City | Resnik, Philip...................llle ess Hartford, Conn. 
Printz M ouo codo velt rn ARCH RE a hed e Cleveland, Ohio | Rice, Abraham......... esee eee New York City 
Prinz, Manuel: sess bea ahs Eada C exa Brooklyn, N. Y. Rice, HDOnDy 228-3 2 RERUM Eco S New York City 
Pritzker, Aleholas.....lliizez ien Rm eis . Chicago, Ill. Rice, Isaac L... a N A E uidet E ESS New York City 
Prockter, J. M........00. cc eee eee eee ee Montreal, Canada- | Rice; MAS oa) c4 kage Botan E PE eme meee Seranton, Pa. 
Proctor, George IH... 9 sw bean poe Hastings, Fla. Rice, DM ues e Awe donde Wheeling, W. Va. 
Prokeimer, Bodice 460 A wes bon ena Newark, N. J. Rich, Joseph Bi sew Ree eee ake we New York City 
Prokesch, PAC NCC RECUERDE UM New York City Rich, Ars: VUE aan he Sahar es m xe E ec New York City 
Prokesch, Samuel. d qx Qu o ERE ERES New York City Rich, William ts 2k 2 d uoa bd du eae et Newark, N. J. 
Prowler, Iivid-.. 6 ove os $a isos on bdo b Eo New York City Richard, William V., M. | © Caplan cese New Orleans, La. 
Pruyn, Robert C........ seen ne Albany, N. Y. Richardson. Rev. H. Q.. ssc o ais oun Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Pruzan, E EEE EEE Rana ie aas e ce Baltimore, Md. Richman, Jacob M. is caked vee e RES Hartford, Conn. 
Public Library un s deant etra doc ef ESAE New London, Conn. Riehman, Miss Julia. ds doo 2 os wate aed New York City 
Pulaskh NL. uuessvexcec i dra ERG GE Ke New York City | Richmond, Joseph......... sese Boston, Mass. 
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ee re a TA New York City- 


Richter, Charles J. a.nn annaa LLL. New York City Rosenberg, Joseph....... 
Richter, Daniele. cose ese blac ara aa New York City Rosenberg, Mrs. Joseph................... Bradford, Pa. 
Richter, Max. rs oup ve ie ipo. New York City | Rosenberg, k......... een n n nn nn Pittsburg, Pa. 
Iiegelhaupt, S., M.D................... Cleveland, Ohio | Rosenberg, L. & Dieneu$jbsrasmeteNe qui ris New York City- - 
Rieger, Malou es deed eere tecum Oro New York City Rosenberg, Morris....................... Baltimore, Md. 
Riemer, William........................ Brooklyn, N. Y. Rosenberg, Morris....................., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reser A Eu seva ese Lual RM E T New York City Rosenberg, Simon....................., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rifkin, A. & O0....lleeeeeesesssa t. Wilkesbarre, Pa. | Rosenblatt, J............ LLL LLL LLLLL. Daltimore, Md. 
Riglander, M. M. .,,,..,::seseesceree.2.,New York City | Rosenblatt, J... I I New York City: 
Ringolsky, T. J... secas e bb obs oes ec, Kansas City, Mo. Rosenblatt, Rev. Levi.................... St. Louis, Mo. 
PRU Dod ce ceed eee ghee as E LM New York City Rosenbloom, Daniel.................. 00. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tupples Ezra Bu I dud de iiU Air Scranton, Pa. Rosenbloom, Henry...................... New York City- 
Risnicoff, Morris........................ Brooklyn, N. Y. Rosenbloom, Max Z..................... Rochester, N. Y. 
Tustner. Max... .enlvepevess e vein oes, New York City | Rosenbloom, Solomon J................ Brooklyn, N. Y, 
ButaycHo B. eoieioss eee RV OcOPUD TR ILI Paterson, N. J. Rosenblum, William..................., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ritch, Morris Ses o 5-5 sd ve uU doy Philadelphia, Pa. Rosendale, Simon W......................4 Albany, N, Y. 
Rittenberg,§.....................00000, Charleston, N. C. dosener. Sol 2c eco agony dase v rr s New York City - 
Robb, Rev.G.M....................... Philadelphia, Pa. Rosenfeld, B. SO PD DDR EIFE a Sh an Tueson, Ariz. 
Robbin, Samuel B... Washington, D. C. Rosenfeld, Bertie. ....................... New York City- 
Robbins, Barnet R........2.............. New York City | Rosenfeld, Chas. H. Woodbine, N. J. 
Robbins, Benjamin...................... New York City Rosenfeld, J. H......................000. New York City: 
Robbins, Bernard. .................. vsu New York City Rosenfeld, M. E... esee v neces cence... vew York City 
Robbins, Samuel................... 22177 Boston, Mass. | Rosenfeld, Mrs. Maurice. ......../, 0770€ Chicago, Ili. 
Robert, Simon....................000007. Chelsea, Mass. Rosenfeld, Mrs. Rosa W................... Baltimore, Md. 
Roberts, HATY: es lyr pe seade ben ede Boston, Mass. Rosenfeld, S. M.................. 00000005 New York City- 
ItoDerbsr S. ire obedire E Boston, Mass. Rosenfeld, William I...................... New York City 
Robins Peter. son ea ve eae) iniewwgaceky bees Pittsburg, Pa. Bhosenfelb J Hear cous aderat e eli. New York City: 
Tobinovitz, J. ge ik bed es yo eee bbc vel cl. New York City | Rosenfield, Benjiamin..................... Elmira, N. Y. 
Robinowich, Julius............... Lun. oo New York City | Rosenfield, I. 0... Z New York City 
Robinowitz, Louis.................0.0001 New York City | Rosenfield, Louis; ........: 2122200110077 Pittsburg, Pa. 
Robinson, A... focesced oe. LES UY .....New York City TosenBard, Iia. doas ies P eR o Chicago, Ill. 
Robinson, J....................... 0000, Detroit, Mich. Rosenhech, Ei ois osos. vv ede back Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Robinson, J. Áo leue loverlozer cu: Providence, R. I. Rosenheimer, D... oonu a I. Chicago, Ill. 
Robinson, J. UL... 2... os Angeles, Cal. | Rosenholz, J. W.. IIIN ita uoa Tompkinsville, N. Y. 
Robison, Gerson...................... New York City Rosenstein; i o une et at New York City: 
Robison, Lazarus (deceased).............. New York City Rosenstein, Henry... Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Robitsek, Sam..................0 000000. New York City Rosenstein, Joseph. ...............00077 Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Rochomowitz, David..................., New York City Rosenstein, Louis..............., 0020070 Moline, IN.. 
Rodenberg, George L.................. Providence, R. i Rosenstein, M...............LLsLuuuu. » Philadelphia, Pa. 
odman, H., M.D............00000- eee New York City Rosenstein, Kev. Marcus... O OIII E E New York City: 
Roedel, Charles EF. ........ illl lolo NENN New York City Rosenstock, Morris...................... Greenville, Miss. 
Roedel, Max EF, ........uuuuu i i LL lul] New York City | Rosenthal, A...) eee Saale Nicotine LEE Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Roeder, Mrs. Geraldine. . ....:5....... .....New York City Rosenthal, Adolph.............00 0000000. Boston, Mass. 
Rogers, Gustavus A............... 000000) New York City Rosenthal, Alexander... ... eter ]) e e aa NEW York City: 
OB EES U 1e oi cu Scie vehi ada Ever ste ret ae e New York City | Rosenthal, Eliazer Lieberman........... Montreal, Canada. 
ODOM Sah s her ipee RR eeu mi at E .Roxbury, Mass. Rosenthal, Rev. Fu... Baton Rouge, La. 
Rogers, Mark H................-.2... 0, New York City | Rosenthal, George D............... uuu. St. Louis, Mo. 
Rogers, Prof. Robert W.............. 11. Madison, N. J. Rosenthal, Harris L............. Ln New York City: 
Roggen, Nathan................ suus. New York City | Rosenthal, Harry. e escas ka cs New York City: 
Rohrheimer, Moses..................... Philadelphia, Pa. Rosenthal, Herman................... Charlestown, Mass.. 
Romain, Armand...................., ew Orleans, La. Rosenthal, Isidore. ............. oo 000 Lancaster, Pa.. 
Romain; Des o rl esu E EV Montreal, Canada | Rosenthal J... 11111000117. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Roman, David......................, Rp Waco, Tex. Rosenthal, Lazarus................ ...Manistique, Mich. 
Romansky, J................ll LL LL LDE Greenville, Miss. Rosenthal, Levi M...........,.......L Montreal, Canada 
houmeL Wol (aves DEDI aaa EE. New York City | Rosenthal, Max MED o sauer aunt. New York City - 
Romm, M, M.D. oaa New York City | Rosenthal, MOVER: 2o c cote o at A Pittsburg, Pa. 
Roos, Isidore. ...................0000 0007 New York City Rosenthal, Michael, M.D. ................. New York City: 
Roos, Rev. J. S. (Rabbi)............ Dutch Guiana, S. Am. Rosenthal, Mitchell...............00 0 Cohoes, N. Y. 
Ropes, James H... L. Cambridge, Mass. | Rosenthal, Moses... OIII IIIN Petoskey, Mich. 
Rosahnsky, Herman, M.D.. Oy Been us dl Brooklyn, N. Y. Rosenthal, Philip..................... E Au Sable, Mich. 
Rosanburg, H..................... 20. Minneapolis, Minn. Rosenthal. A veces esu e e rU EIE New York City- 
Rose, A. James................ per Bac Providence, R. I. | Rosenthal, Mrs. S. TITIUS Detroit, Mich. 
Rose, Abie and Willie..................... New York City Rosenthal, S. Qo ee eios bees us Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rose, Adolph.....................0000. Vicksburg, Miss. | Rosenthal, William H.. O IUII IUU creas dvOW York City 
Rose, HAPPY eos sioe ose peer Le rax Manistique, Mich. | Rosenthorn, Herin. l. O III UINN New York City 
Rose, eG n st ai lb oan.) exam ete wean. Providence, R. I, Rosentreter cA. cc ore sea den kia: St. Louis, Mo. 
Hose, I88864.. else tori atocci n. Montreal, Canada Rosenwald, D. 8............... Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
VOSE JAPODo sae e Eeee Cire n TOL Cur ew York City Rosenwald, Julius.................:........ Chicago, Ill. 
OSSEs M ince cere wa! wah eanan aad ad Eoi ER. New York City Rosenwald, L Sis cies wh? hes dee lil Salina, Kan. 
Rose, Morris......, atts Mara a: Wh ete Ae acces New York City osenwasser, H............,,..LLuu..... New York City 
Hose, Oscar Boe. hide oso elei ce. Toronto, Canada Rosenwasser, M., M.D........... 00000. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Rose, Samuel.............. 22... 0005007 Newark, N. J. Rosenwasser, Max....................... New York City 
Rose, Solomon........................ Rochester, N. Y. Rosenwasser, Morris.............. Ds .. New York City- 
Rosebault, W, MM... . aaao New York City | Rosenzweig, J.. J U UUU s Detroit, Mich. 
Roseman, William, M.D... I IIIN Baltimore, Md. Rosett, Moritz........... Loo LLL LL 122" New York City 
INOSEDY T ese du iri ee New York City | Rosing, Jacob, IID I NIII IIIN Buffalo, N. Y 
Rosen, Poss codeawe MEI T Toledo, Ohio Rosner, Sam. .....0............000 0. ...New York City 
Rosen MON eeens karaton ais ni we cee cnet New York City | Rosnick, J OOO AAAA UIU St. Joseph, Mo. 
Rosen, Nathan,....... AU Wea a Sate a ent. Baltimore, Md. | Rosnosky, Isaac........... 111211121111 Boston, Mass, 
Rosenau, Rev, Dr. William..............- Baltimore, Md. net M RM kine x dele Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rosenbach, Abr.................. LLL Philadelphia, Pa. toss, James... 66000005 Lees s ee LL LLL Montreal, Canada. 
Rosenbaum, Henry W.................... New York City Rosskam, Isaac (deceased)............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rosenbaum, Morris. ........ 22005000) New York City | Rostow, Clarence, M.D....... ssa R wie eteina aca Newark, N. J. 
Rosenbaum, 8. D..................0 000 New York City Both A: Deiros eeaeee aee er wad oak ee New York City: 
Rosenbaum, Samuel............... LLL. Laurium, Mich. | Roth, Adolph. 22227277 71222272 7770000) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rosenbaum, Walter 8.............. s Chicago, Ill. Both, D sels eae A E Ii mei. Marshall, Tex. 
Rosenberg, Abraham. ............. 1. New York City | Roth, Edward. DIII III 2217172772777 ew York City: 
osenberg, Abraham H................... New York City | Roth, PENCE a e erc ERA ae ET T New York City- 
Rosenberg Brothers.................... 02. Everett, Mass. Roth, Bred cs cu he bs wis as ete eror San Francisco, Gal. 
Rosenberg, C....................-... Montreal, Canada Roth, Henry, M.D.....................L. New York City- 
Rosenberg, D... ics uaaviderAluiirl. n McKeesport, Pa. Both, Ipnatz.l see oudaah canoe aceon. ..New York City 
Rosenberg, B... p Seattle, Wash. Bot; M ieee haces tue he ed New York City 
Rosenberg, Dr. BE..................000. '. Cleveland, Ohio Roth, William B..................... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rosenberg, Rev. Erwin... O. LIII Brooklyn, N. Y. Rothause, S. Texarkana, Tex. 
Rosenberg, Ji esi caved casse e 20... New York City Rothberg, Benjamin..................._. New York City 
Rosenberg, J............------- see Pittsburg, Pa. Rothblum, Saul.....................uL Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rosenberg, Jacob. ........... LLL LLL. New York City Rothehild, S. er sos ate dos dg Seen is ...New York City 
Rosenberg, Jacob, & Sons.......... Pittsburg, Pa. Rothenberg, Leons eod Gos aed si big ie ts New York City 
Rosenberg, James...................... Cleveland, Ohio Rothkowitz, Harri B.................... New York City 
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Rothschild, D. M....... ced ed esses vy Chicago, Ill. Sarasohn AU SO rua tene d psa da E i New York City 
Rothschild, Edward L.S IIIN. Philadelphia, Pa. | Sarason, B.............0.0002 eee eee New Haven. Conn. 
Rothschild, Jacdbiotee tes ocean | eR ed ait New York City | Sarnoff, Mrs, Irene Ida.................... New York City 
Rothschild; Jacob. suce exe RU Pr uos Cawker City, Kan. | Sass, Bamuelos oe cuequertaes e Qo e iba du New York City 
Rothschild, Meyer D. ossis so rre vs New York City Sauber, MOPÉBS.-c au bad dis oo E ER o RUE ARE New York City 
Rothschild; Se Ires osa sees paro tees airs Brooklyn, N, Y. 5aubér, Robertos oua Namco e ssa e hate Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rothstein, Isidore............... Sevava hus Pittsburg, Pa. | Saudomire, Poolcaceeswe5ienecd.ieseduwe s Pittsburg, Pa, 
Rothstein, Rev. Leonard J. . ............ Kalamazoo, Mich. Sauer, Adolpb s usen x x ea ae ee Baltimore, Md. 
Rothstein, Mweri. ess d ged een ee va Y a res Johnstown, Pa. Saukstone, J. Ios ie uvexu bed wA AR UPDESTE Arcola, Miss, 
Rottenberg, Dr. Ignatz Morvay............ New York City Saule NOP e osse eh dm Namen METTRA eee Allegheny, Pa, 
Rovinsky, Alexander, M.D................ New York City paul AND cai aod CoL ka td RC eed Allegheny, Pa, 
Rovno, IPmBds:m.esw spe ET ea ER Philadelphia, Pa. | Saul, Samuel........0..0 0.0... ccc eee Allegheny, Pa, 
Ruben, Pie nr he te toatl a eo Sar et nena eas Charleston, S. C. Saulsott. WISI l1:24v]6 t4 XO ER EE Detroit, Mich. 
Ruben, Maure... uso ree EX EX EXIT Pittsburg, Pa. Saunders; D: D mori ied ex ro tne Pt mes New Orleans. La. 
Rubenstein; O. X. cii ots uda wp Xu ed Baltimore, Md. Saunders, Ernest... vo oe esa wa Toronto, Canada 
Rubenstein, Jacob........... DIC NEAN Boston, Mass. Saunders, GUNNS dees pad ox ra PCs Toronto, Canada 
Rubin, Edward, che s da etes edo sta e sturrs New York City | Savage. Mom Aj EF HEN Baltimore. Md. 
Rubin, JACOD. S uesce pc e EN Eee uas New York Gity | Sawin, Rev. J. P... 3 oh tes eiue E VD ws Troy, N. 
Rubin, Joseph H................. lesen. Philadelphia, Pa. Sax, Te Ws te estes ae te ae .....South Bend, Ind. 
Rubin, Max.........csercecececeseceee. New York City | Sax, Louis... i esses eee Chicago, Ill, 
Rub ey TOME Brooklyn, N. Y. | Saxon, Louis..... 0.0... cc eres eerren Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rubin; We Boore inch c ed woe kso eda ees „Milwaukee, Wis. Schaap, Michael. 2.0... 00... cee ee eee New York City 
Rubinger, Charles... is ceases cacas sand dee New York City Schachne, Moritz..... 2.00.0... cee eee Chillicothe, Ohio 
Rubinson Brothers... 2... ccc eee Brooklyn, N. Y. | Schafer, Samuel M.............0.......... New York City 
Rubinstein, Everett, Ph.G................ Cleveland, Ohio | Schafner, Mrs. H........ ccc cc anrea erea Chicago, Ill, 
TUNICA WS EN Ds oic oce bier OE wea roa eas St. Paul, Minn. | Schalbe, 8. ....... eese n New York City 
Rudolphi UN cades dO t e tia Montreal, Canada | Sehamberg, Jay F.. M.D............essse Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rushman, Townsend............ seen Plainfield, N. J. | Schanberg, Lewis Ss N E N Philadelphia. Pa. 
Ruslander, Moses...... eee eee Mekkees Rocks, Pa. Schanfarber, Rev. T.......s oec 0004840005 Mobile, Ala. 
Rutenberg, Charlès ae tool dene v ora New York City Schapiro, Rudolph. i vid seus Xy wer Brooklyn, : 
Ruth, Abraham... ..... es EATER HUE New York City | Seharf, Monroe. 6044.64 be 3 e XA R Xs Natchez, Miss. 
Rypins, TOM, LSOUG Lio cheek eters kan ee eek St. Paul, Minn. Scharlin, Je us odo wach xata MAS Bas San Francisco, Cal. 
Ryskind, Matthew Hy. ccys ccs ss ese e wes cx New York Oity | Seharlin, So scc056 cose <4 s see euo ae ew X. ork City 
Schaul, ‘Lewis Joeta tenisaren Augusta, Ga. 
S Schechter, Prof. Solomon...............-- New York City 
Sabbathai, Lieberman................... St. Joseph, Mo. | Scheff, Jonas S... .......leeeeeeeeeeeeeee New York City 
Sabsevitz E TOM a ee UPON New York City Scheib, Henry. ............eeee REPRE New York City 
Sabsotich; Prof. H.1..... cesses eese New York City Schein, Jacob......... dei er acest ste p ..... Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sachs, hares a 12.00 qos ce vow erart bae oF Pittsburg, Pa. Scheinberg, Joseph R. ................usuu. New York City 
Sachs» [Es dopo ks tuor e reve stan eot es aua s Chicago, Ill. Geheinman, Ie dic 2-4 ERE EAE rh E CIE Detroit, Mich. 
Sachs Hes eoi ie ahaa Eee te macs New York City | Schellenberg, Charles B.................. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sachs, d SIOOT usos x der picea e oo dae New York City | Schem, Simon............eeeeeeeelelsun. New York City 
Sachs; Julius- Meet seri a ck ni oli E New York City | Schenkes, Israel W............... esses. New York City 
Sachs, Moses A. oso cua Eo ENG RENE hes New York City | Schenthal, Sylvan ...............-..205- Baltimore. Md. 
Sachs, JHHIDa S AISPIemGEDPCeR CL SUR X RS Baltimore, Md. Schepper, Abraham... ur e os 2s ba oes New York City 
Sachs, Mie vae aa reaa IR D EE Rag New York City | Seherbel, 4.. sa verae 9 XU n REACH d New York City 
Sacks, Harris... x hoe Soe Ld keep ReV6New York City | Seherer, Jacob. ou cose x CES Ie eases New York City 
riu c MM INCIDERE MEM Lynchburg, Va Scheuer, Joi ocu ox aee wa baa uc Ra a a Toronto, Canada 
DBOKS, PerrÉs5 2.10 du esa mer nO Rolling Fork, Miss. | Scheuer, Jacob........l eese esee Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sacks, Samuel. ........ s eee sees Philadelphia, Pa. | Scheuer, Simon........... cece eee ee eee Newark, N. J. 
Sadvoransky, iu cin e pes^ps re Print Soren ars Brooklyn, N. Y. | Schick, Philip l..........................New York City 
DHIONIUZ, Boucoscebwos esed aed Ke us nee kd New York City | Schiff, Jacob Hae oeeoc e lesa REFER EXE New York City 
Safro, Aaron., cueste dco Wat Oeo aed at cR New York City | Schiff, Simon, «. «isses ER Rs New York City 
paliud. re oN asso ae etek a nur d ban SS ADIRE Danville, Ill. Schiffer, Alfred. uuu solu we E EHE ea New York City 
Sakowitz, Solomon.............--2---.05. New York City | Schiffer, Joseph... iiis nn ess New York City 
Baks diac ome cR Sanat cena E E P wk Norfolk, Va. | Schiffer, W ner AT S eA E SAS New York City 
Salamont, Oscar H.......ccee ee eee eee enes Boston, Mass. | Sehiller, Be Bite soa cento acte eus ek eens New York City 
Salaway, A, Moose ascetur wae meee ena oats Boston, Mass. Schiller, OC ee ee ee ee New York City 
PRE Nc cu ea pin eo Wnty: tw Reed x E aes Oe St. Louis, Mo. Sehler NOT Re vicus duces een c ware alee qe New York City 
Salinger, JAIUSEA Soa Cae ere eee eee New York City | Schiller, Dr. Michael..................0..04. New York City 
Salinger, Lewis. ......c..cseecscccaves Centerville, Iowa | Schinasi Brothers... 2.22... 2 cece eee New York City 
Salinger, «Na Lite pes bwin Sac Td udis beds Goshen; Ind. | Gehinze, Nis cas oye e eoe aros weds teres New York City 
Salit, MIelaeleis due ver RE AME end Brooklyn, N. Y. | Schlachter, M.. eds rere pK pev ba da New York City 
Balb Nb entai wn eb obe auod Ed EP LM Chicago, Il. | Sehlang, Aaron. ac cemere I RE bn Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Salles [sudo c usc raus da Rope dd Philadelphia, Pa. Gehlen Dra rose d SPUR A SR EO eu EEUU Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saller Lois soeren Ce hoc Aa PAD ei CC Philadelphia, Pa. Sehleistein, M. ..........s oR Slate Woerate + New York City 
Salmon; NUS cules secta qd Se hae RES Beaver Falls, Pa, Schlesinger, Awa ctviccsa vias ooaiooasees DE Louis, Mo. 
Salomon; H. ie oe ie ua ware dos a Cae ea ee New York City | Schlesinger, Anthony. .................0.. New York City 
Salomon, Diu <4 esos) mac BEERS NES AS New York City Schlesinger, 1. worse hx RR ECT oe al New York City 
Salomon, M. L........... mM REP EN Greenville, Miss. Schlesinger, Jucobs. sou Vase eee ats aa oS Newark, N. J. 
Salomonsky, Louis. oo. 4 ddr ees eee cae 2d Yew York City | Schlesinger, Le Roy..............006- San Francisco, Cal. 
Salpeter, Jacob. 22.0525 oa obs slowed kent Brooklyn, N. Y Sehlesinger, Loulsi.ec66een say em eh hohen se Newark, N. J. 
Salsburg, ADfemRloxlcxe eria mes Wilkesbarre, Pa. Schlésinger, Merss wasn kad had nobi ER Albany, N. Y. 
Saltz, M lax MIR LEE Md io x» New York City Schlesinger, Morris, M.D. .........2. 0s eeu New York City 
Salzberg, LOuis. -a.a Rade ee Re E New York City | Schlesinger, Simon........ 2... 0. cee New York City 
Salzman, Rev, Mareus.................. Wilkesbarre, Pa, Schleuker, Rudolph... ...... cee eee ee eee New York City 
Salzman, Rev. Tobias......... eee nne Baltimore, Md. Schlockow, Oswald.............. llli New York City 
Salzman, Willam. s s encod i ocho sd Mehl ackes xs New York City | Schloesing, J. H..... 2. ce eee eee .....Chicago, Ill. 
Sameth;, laksa. ect ev dA E ee New York City cu a pak Max: NE oL dos renata New York City 
Sameth Ne Ni paw sce chee be 4*5 reek ce ed Bluefield, W. Va. Schloss, Herman........... eese Philadelphia, Pa. 
Samett, M. W., |. & Brother......... cece eae Canisteo, N. Y. Z Jóna e reada Seah ARE aE Baltimore, Md. 
Samett, Sol. i.a Ra xr evUS qx i adea NON York City l- Schloss; MaX. o cau vaca tae puedo eA doa qa New York City 
Samuel, John... seses. EEE Philadelphia, Pa. | Schloss, Nathan... ecce ee e enews Baltimore, Md. 
Sumusl--Diixcocacondedue va d aciucque for m V Roe Portland, Ore. | Schloss, Seligman......... quinte eeu ena i aao ab Detroit, Mich. 
Samuels, P6teér.. aec RE Rz Roms New York City Sehmeidler, Leopold. ... ......... sese New York Cit 
Samuelson, Jacob. eias ckee ea vea a ees New York City | Schmidt, Nathaniel......... l.l... Ithaca, N. 
Sanders, Frank 1...................New Haven, Conn. Schmidt Rev. Silver ted Se ae Providence, R. 
Sanders, 8D Lucie e ou diede dave Ve eee New York City | Schmidt, S. “H Tav E A Bees Manor, Pa. 
Sanders, Louis. .......... eee ee een Brooklyn, N. Y. Schmookler, Henry B., M.D.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sandfield, A............. Less bird oca DAT Antonio, Tex. Schmultz, Cice | t PERENNI ea Victoria, B. C., Canada 
Sanditen, Mordecai Hirsh................ Brooklyn, N. Y. | Schneider, C. H5... ccelis voee ER S Augusta, Ga. 
Sanger, Philip. i cue oe em USER OP eene Dallas, Tez. Sehnitzer: Henryalo iouis ee SS A ee New York City 
Sanger, PAO 2 Sesame we T he eo ahh a ahaa act cas Waco, Tex. | Schnitzer, Marcus.............000 eee ees New York City 
Sanguinetti, Percy A. .........-.---.2005. New York (itv. 4 Sehnür, Boo usur Six REDE RE RU E ees New Y ork Giy 
Santer, Bernard.............. inate ,New York City Schoen, Adolph, M.D Saupe Renee oe M RU D. 
Santz, Simson V., M.D............... LL. Philadelphia, Pa. Schoen, Bizare abee iaa ateari adr .New York City 
Saperston, Julius Li «casis e V en Buffalo, N. Y. | Sebhoen, Henry... $t emos New York City 
Sapirstein. N. L., M.D-.. iss reser eu Rx Pittsburg, Pa. Schoenberg, PEC Oi os eet iced uaa ENS Baltimore, Md. 
Sarssohnu, Hats duds eii Dx o Ae ee ee A Detroit, Mich. ! Schoenberg, L.................eeeee Providence, R. I. 
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Schoenberg, M........... eere asses St. Louis, Mo. 
Schoenberger, W. J....... esee Cleveland, Ohio 
Schoenfeld, Benj. P... ... vds addu aes New York City 
Schoenfeld. Dess ER act X Pee E Seattle, Wash. 
Schoenkopf. Rev. 8............sesese S . Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sehoenthal, Henty.:.i: m Grea ele oe Washington, Pa. 
Schomer, Abraham S.........-cce seer ee et Yew York City 
Schonthal, Joseph........... eee Columbus, Ohio 
Schooner, Joseph Y................ eee Boston, Mass. 
Schreiber, Rev. Dr. E£manuel...............-- Chicago, Ill. 
Schreiber. MaX. Le E Y ORA ewe ee wens New York City 
Schrier, Benjamin. ... .... seen New York City 
Sehulang, Philip... ere re oes New York City 
Schulman, Abraham........... eese Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schulman, David......... eee ses Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schulman, I... .44 9 Er mne Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schulman, Joseph............. eene rooklyn, ; 
Schulman, Louis.......-.----eceeeeeeees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schulman, Louis.......... eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schulman. Rev. Samuel............ eese New York City 
Gohuüultz J ov dad oan eared eee eS eee CELSUS - Olyphant, Pa. 
Schultz, M.-izixela c4 n 3 oO Re Se EnS EN ME Ern Chicago, lll. 
Schultz, Samuel D. ........ e... Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Schumack, Rev. Ambrose.......... (E Sue New York City 
Schuman, Edgar. ...... eee New York City 
Schurt, Mark J...i cesse mmn n Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sehvaftiz, Bou. Loa. 6s 6 O04 emo er EEA E New York City 
Schwab, Adolph...:------ee eee enn New York City 
Schwab, Charles H.......4 sete sc eveta es Chicago, Ill. 
Sehwab. Mrs. Flora........eeeeernn nn Cleveland, Ohio 
Schwab, [Sas ose<.0 +434 a3 rey y yet St. Louis, Mo 
Schwab, Louis......e esee III tnt Chicago, lll. 
Schwabacher, Mrs. A....... s nne San Francisco, Cal. 
Schwabacher, Mrs. Max.........eeeeees New Orleans, La. 
Schwan, L. M... eec sese ae gm dota on RS Gate ees New York City 
Schwarez, Max M...... ccc eee nn I Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schwartz, Mrs. A cues re exe y es Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schwartz, AarOn....... sees mmn Plymouth, Pa. 
Schwartz, Adolph. ..... see New York City 
Schwartz D.M, 6 eee be EA ERRORS RR New York City 
Schwartz, Charles. ......... eese Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schwartz; De eae oN Che ne S oe He ERI Lafayette, Ind. 
Schwartz, David; iss pace bo hee New York City 
Sohwarts. duc cuvik oe bsg e Y CX anes Ua. was Knoxville, Tenn. 
Schwartz, Louis .........csaa aee New York City 
Schwartz: Wiis 2<k02 os oat eaves ew CET E YES Utica, N. 
Schwartz, Mrs. M. Mees. sexy were New York City 
Schwartz, Max... vc ER AUR EROR. New York City 
Schwartz, Meyer... .. cce New York City 
Schwartz, Moritz, M.D....... eere New York City 
Schwartz, Natin. 0... ... eee eee eee n nnn New York City | 
Sehwartzberg, Max... ccc e ee eee eee ee eee New York City 
Schwartzberger, J. B., & Cow... cc eee ees Shreveport, La. 
Sehwarz, Mrs. R. Nlbaiaciacad tend need woe SEE Mobile, Ala. 
Schwarzkopf, Gustave. ........ 2. ee New York City 
Schwarzsehild, Samuel. aaa .. eee .New York City 
Sehwed, Charles. ....... eene Somerville, N. J. 
Schweitzer, Mrs. Jacob..... ee eee San Francisco, Cal. 
Schweitzer, Julius...... Pru Lege Ma ig uo oe ps New York City 
Schweitzer, Samuel........... leere Chicago, Ill. 
Schwob, Adolphe. ...... eee n Ae New York City 
GOObb- M. oa. suita ERASERS ERS Newport News, Va. 
Serimger, Joseph 8........... eee eee eee Montreal, Canada 
Ser vin; J. Ae ss dor eco Eod beta v pa es New York City 
Scully: P. dose vec a erai r5 Cs New York City 
Seadler, I. Perene iea nr RE em rgo Rp AC New York City 
Seasongood, A. J...... esee nnn nne Cincinnati, Ohio 
eder, Loredo eeo ocu Ra aa ee RON UR Gode diac aiii c Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sedler, Barnet... n ess Allegheny, Pa. 
Seelig, Henry. uu esa edes ERR tee we eee New York City 
Geff, Harl. ise soe ease or eae , Northumberland, Pa. 
Seff, Samuel... ede 545644404 sie oe ee Baltimore, Md. 
Segal, AXoildccams ean AUR ORE eee ea ule Philadelphia, Pa. 
Segal, Bernhard, M.D..........eeeeeees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Segal, (shies id dias ee E uS EX en ,...New York City 
Segal, MYEL, aeree ER ERR Eee n hacen Portland, Ore. 
Segall, He... eee ee eens Portsmouth, Va. 
Seidenman, Selig, & IBTOCNEE x «dora oe oe ore Baltimore, Md. 
Seidman, Nathan H...........-.+-++++---New York City 
Seidmann, Marcus, M.D............. eee Newark, N. J. 
Seifter, Frederick. ......... +e eee eee eee Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Seigel, Max A... .. lees n nn nnn New York City 
Seigsmeister, William. ... 0... eee eee eee eee New York City 
Seinsheimer, Henry ÀA............. eres Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gelb um, 9. os ves eo ee ee Rk eA Binghamton, N. Y. 
Seitz, Daniel. eec ds va PERRA rene eem en New York City 
Seldin, Nathan A.......22..22.-20eee00+,,New York City 
Selig, B... cles Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sele: Li. Miia tote ey agen ek ena d e esos mises Chicago, Ill. 
Seliger, Solomon............. Sa A A Stes Baltimore, Md. 
Seligman, Aaron, .....-. 2... cee e ee eee ee New York City 
Seligman, Edwin R. A... New York City 
Seligman, Isaac N..... 6... eee eee ees New York City 
Selikovitz, Adolph. .......-.0020 cence eens New York City 
Sellers, J: Does ree otek se Dd dana i Rd Morrillton, Ark. 
Sellers, Maurice M........ 0... e eee e e ne Lynn, Mass. 
Seltzer, Barnett. s. EXE ok eee RÀ Hartford, Conn. 
Selz. MOIS s ene nanan go CK REQUE dux Cee eS Chicago, IHN. 
Seman; Philip Lren sare beara eae hee ees St. Louis, Mo. 


Bemuel, Sin lcs Saale wes see ou ta Fase oos Erie, Pa. 
Sensheimer, Charles.............. serene New York City 
Serkau, Louis... -0 Niverville, Manitoba, Canada 
Serwer, Morris........ lle eee nnn New York City 
Sessler, Arnold... ..... ce ey pun New York City 
Setlow, Joseph H,....-.-... 00 ee erence New Haven, Conn. 
Shabad, A. M., M Dio ses e yap eee es ETE Chicago, Ill. 
Shabad, Henry M......------.eseee eee eee .-Chicago, Il. 
Shaber. & o oves ne ou eh eis bees ERA E Nashua, N. H. 
Shaeffer, David......... lecce Pittsburg, Pa. 
Shaeffer, Samuel J........-0- 00 e eee eee eee Chicago, Ill. 
Shia Hable sud wae est ce ag ea ene New York City 
Shaine: D. Me xew hehe Ove ee ee nee Seer sees st (ew York City 
Saapinsky, esce rurewertr s eR Ma res oes Louisville, Ky. 
Saapira, DhB.sse.c 494 x ERR RATE EAE YA Montreal, Canada 
SUunDITO. Aes xou Ae es oc ee Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Shapiro, Aaron 8... . eee ee ee I New York City 
Shapiro, Adolph............ eene n ipe New York City 
Shapiro, CB... rye New Haven, Conn 
Shapiro, IA. ciem ex eee eee Montreal, Canada 
Shapiro, H. Sos aae ka eX tH E EAS New York City 
Shapiro, Hh... 249 eot RR hr tsm Rr Chicago, Ill 
Shapiro, Mrs. Helen.............. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Shapiro, I............«. e ern nn n rnm eveland, Ohio 
Shapiro, Isaa86....... eee e t vr Chicago, Ill 
Shapiro, Jarissa it E ERES Salt Lake City, Uta 
Shapiro, Jacob. .......... cee ee eeeeeces Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shapiro, Jenny ...... eee I New York City 
Shapiro, Julius. . Dell.....asc aces. New York City 
Shapiro M ond cand cec EXER RERX RE CES Montreal, Canada 
Shapiro, Morris. ...... enn n ....New York City 
Shapiro, S.. s pescedem ese rRNA E tee es New York City 
Shappiro, Jacob. ..... eee Washington, D. C. 
Shar, Aaron.......... ase enhn hr m Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sharfin, Z., M.D.. lee eeasaceccveceses New York City 
Shatz, Lewis A... 4 e P9 ss ders Ed epee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shatzkin, N. ais s ctw une ke pared se aes Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shatzkin, S. Mi... alanaan eenen New York City . 
Sheffer, Harry........... eere III Millville, N. J. 
Sheffield, Herman B., M.D... ....... eee New York City 
Shefer, Samuel. .... 2.0... ccc eee eee eee nnn San José, Cal. 
Shefsky, LuewWiSs5.6sic.ces wwe gre ne sey ea aie a Norfolk, Va. 
Sheftelson, Solomon. ............ cee eres Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shafer Ve Sec « ook eee Rese ee eo en aes New York City 
Sheinberg, Bs <a cssec ona a0 be e Oe RRS Pittsburg, Pa. 
Shenken, Julius, M.D..... Seta sags tatters Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Shenkman, Samuel.............. lees New York City 
Sheppard, E. EB... . ee eee eee ee nnm Toronto, Canada 
Sher, Bennett. ........cece cece ee ere ce eeee Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sher, Edward. . .......... eene (ew York City 
Sherbow, Rev. Jacob 8........ enn Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sherman, H.J....... leen Binghamton, N.Y. 
Sherman, Louis I.. 2 cvrig ceu desc ad BW York Cit 
Sherman, M...... ccce ht hn nerd Albany, N. Y. 
Sherman, OÓsear........... een en Jersey City, N, J. 
Sherman, Samuel............. eese Fredericktown, Mo. 
Sherman, Samuel......... T PET St. Louis, Mo. 
Shield, Jacob 8........... celeste Warsaw, Ind. 
Shiller, S... .... s. e reat me New York City 
Shinkman, Samuel.............. eeu New York City 
Ship B vos kaw de eed Semele ew ema e che Montreal, Canada 
Shlachetsky, Louis, M.D.................-New York City 
Shless; Ac Lu Ji noue dio te RE eX iS hr E ERAS Chicago, Ill. 
Shlevin, H. S., M.D............ eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shlivek, Hyman..:.-229 99 ese sched’ Brooklvn, N. Y. 
Shoffner, Charles........... eee RR REDDE hieago, Il. 
Shoolman, Joseph. ...... ee Charlestown, Mass. 
Shorr, Rev. Israel........... esee eee ues UH Newark, N. d. 
Shragg, Alexander............ «eee Rat Portage, Canada 
Shramek, Carl. ....... eee New York City 
Shutro, Jacob Wes ced cade ess cheese See New York City 
Shuklansky, Jacob 1............... eee New Castle, Pa. 
Shuldiner, David. .. o210+2s00.enoreer seas New York City 
Shulhof Re Liuce dais 9er E sae Montreal, Canada 
Shulman, Me: 9 95er 9e E e RS T New Haven, Conn. 
Shulman, Nathan....... eee nnn Baltimore, Md. 
Shumberg, George. , .... e n n nn New York City 
Shurdut, Phillip......... eee eee eee ee ees Boston, Mass. 
Shure, Mandeli.ia.e e Re mE ES Chieago, Ill. 
Shwartz, Simon.......... esses Up Ede Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shwelbzer, JUS s 6d ke RERO RAE Ea New York City 
Sichel, Maurice. ........ eee eee ee eee New York City 
Sichel, Sigmund... hls eerren Portland, Ore. 
Sickles, Gustavus. ..... leen tne Newark, N. J. 
Sickles, Louis. ..... hé gam neue bows VARS Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sidenrerg, Charles. ... 2... 2... cece eee New York City 
Sieble, Bernard H............. eese Cincinnati, Ohio 
Siegel, ME m we eiee een teen New York City 
Siegel, Henrys os sop ss eset Y cs an eens New York City 
Siegel, Isaac. ... 0... eee ee eee eee eee eee ee New York City 
Siegel, Rachel U........ 2. cee eens Salt Lake City, Utah 
Siegel, Sanmel..i. rr mes Newark, N. J. 
Siegelstein, L. B., M.D............... ese Cleveland, Ohio 
Surmund, See ce sorie ves ecu setae eee New York City 
Silberberg, David.............. eee eee eee New York City 
Silberberg, Fred......... ee Bradford, Pa. 
Silberberg, Siegfried. ............. lees New York City 
Sulberblatt S. 2e var (ea o Mod bud New York City 
Silberfeld, Rev. Julius............ eere Newark, N. J. 
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Silberman, David. ............ esee. New York City 
Silberman, Toni ons vac es uenis a e RR TA New York City 
Silberman, Jacob... allure eke New York City 
Silberman, Jacob L...................s Philadelphia, Pa. 
Silberman, Max........... lessen. New York City 
Silberman, Morris. ......... lee esses New York City 
Silberman, Samuel J. ... ........lslsees ss. New York City 

ilberman, Tanchum. .......... esses Baltimore, Md. 
Silberstein, Bernard... ......... leues Duluth, Minn. 
Silberstein, Solomon...............suss. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Silberstein, Solomon D...............000. New York City 
Silk, Charles. 2o ieee eR ue ek ie Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Silyer, GeQrge, tis Dd Sa ERR gent oe ote Chicago, Ill. 
Silver, IsdOb.v guessed waned I RW onna. Augusta, Ga. 
Silver, J. C.. anona aana od dele Gaon week New York City 
Silver. MORIS. dnt p uere i pe LaL LaLa. Austin, Tex. 
Silverberg, E. Myers............ esses. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Silverglade, M.......................... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Silverman, X 6. lll. aed eee PLATE Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silverman, George Morris............... Uniontown, Pa. 
Silverman, Rev. Herman...........0.000. New York City 
Silverman, I... See so 2S oes eee Mae New York City 
Silverman, Joseph, D.D................... New York City 

ilverman, Ioco c oue vie ee eid IE: New York City 
Silverman, Louis.................u. usu Quebec, Canada 
Silverman, M. J., M.D................... New York City 
Silverman, Moses......................... Boston, Mass. 
Silverman, Samuel................... New Haven, Conn. 

ilverman, S.S... oona e em nara ENS RE yracuse, N. Y, 
Silverson, Abraham...................... New York City 
Silverstein, Bei. ices aeackb ue haeres New York City 

UVETSICIN J osos se daycare oalmeiou mad oalee NOW York CIE 
Silverstein, Louis, ........00 cece cece eens New York City 
Silverstein, Morris....................... St. Louis, Mo. 
Silverstone, Louis. ..................0000. New York City 
Simmons, David. ........................ New York City 
Simmons, Rev. G................0c cee eee New York City 

immons, G. eat haus tare ahs 4s aux: Columbus, Ohio 
Simmons, Nathan........................ New York City 
SIMON: Gio ire sedare vates ge pe oe wa p Detroit, Mich. 
Simon, Rev. Abram................... Washington, i 
Simon, B... aaan naaa naa Nashua, N. H. 
Simon, Gustav (deceased).......... lesse Altoona, Pa. 
Simon, H............................Manchester, N. H. 
Simon, Hon. Joseph... 0... es Portland, Ore. 
Simon, WWOSSEL, $05 uno uid RO LADO New York City 
DIMON; SB Wee cae teks et Ee x tans eek Salt Lake City, Utah 
Simon, Solomon, —— erra York City 
Simonoff, EL. o olco ep EYE New York City 
DIMONS, As Dnus asa eiu nt is erroa shbDradford, Pa. 
Simons, B. Jt gen hi La d dae wc REL Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simons, David Waosstéessaedexoatérbexrigu 4 .Detroit, Mich. 
Simons, OUS copo i ar ens sre i duis Ae p te T Chicago, Ill. 
Simonsky, B. caus soc ad exkaxadexaeddobes Toronto, Canada 


imsohn, Joseph S., M.D............LL.un. iladelphia, Pa. 
Sindel d. Bork er ao MES VR eee ues New York City 
Sindler, ere corn po iat cay adele nd ema Lune Baltimore, Md. 
Bingen Boos cn Sa Tie ala ted oweadidh aeons Montreal, Canada 
Singer, Dr. B. [uos Vv ox arate caer he whee ne sd « Philadelphia, Pa. 
Singer, Fritz.. Id gic owrk eae PAA woes New York City 
Singer, Henry B............0..0......... New York City 
Singer, Isidor. S oe 8 Nios ea sa Seah dT elk New York City 
DONEC TS us cum osa Shas a Soph cere g e eat Toronto, Canada 
Singer, Jacob... .... lle eee eie Philadelphia, Pa. . 
SINCE Aero ud gare e an Mae Seward eds Norfolk, Va. 
ROE MES Su cn eral ere d E Genesee eae Ue New York City 
Singer, Mayer. C Satara dese Ob os eam ex New York City 
Singer, Moses.........................., New York City 
Singer, Samuel M..... 0.0.0.0... 0.000 ee eee Baltimore, Md. 
Sinsheimer, Joseph. .............. PE New York City 
tros ANM IM a Slee ect nee cw MK Baltimore, Md. 
Sirvan, Harry Re ee MR Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sivin Brothers... Mok otc ade d saan Ll New York City 
Sivitz, Rev. AE S eese ten ooo had ela ed Pittsburg, Pa. 
Skidelsky, Simon SS... cece een Philadelphia, Pa. 

Küteli: Na oie Btsacacn te des mr he Tute oats oss Baltimore, Md. 
SIBEZReD H teri ngage dhs eg Rake Wok te hey decr pde Altoona, Pa. 
blatzskv. John J.-zarlkvo|A ohh, vu Boston, Mass. 
Slicer, Rev. Dr. Thomas R................) ew York City 
Slimmer, Mrs. A sc wh Gone F e E vio ra e eda St. Paul, Minn. 
Slobodien, Joseph.................... Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Slobodkin, Harris Av... occ ee ce Boston, Mass. 
Slomensky, E usse duc ss ex nw quand oio e cds Ottawa, Canada 
Slomka, Adolf........................... New York City 
Slomka, Adolph. . ...... ccc ccc cce ccc ccees New York City 
Slomka, Jacob... bu han eue oa 6k rie ek New York City 
Slomowitz, Samuel....................... Billings, Mont. 
Sloss, Mrs. M. C..............200000. San Francisco, Cal. 
Sloss, Sarah... o...n o eee ee ee San Franciseo, Cal. 
Slote, Samuel H., M.D.................. rooklyn, N. Y. 
Slotkin & Praglin. .. 0... ccc eee eee New York City 
Sloves, IN. i oru uad ool tere wee y sel. Montreal, Canada 
Slusky, Daniel. ...6.-zuvwews a aL IM Augusta, Ga. 
SIULZEBE Eie ou Ge Se oum qerarh qiie duse D esee ecd Altoona, Pa, 
Slutzkins, Adolph 8..................... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Smickler, Solomon............ eere Cincinnati, Ohio 
Smith, Kallman... ..... ccc ccc cca w ence New York City 


foe c eror eee York City 


a ee e o a 
Smith, Robert. vus Ooo et tere vh ..New York City 
Smith, Rev. Samuel G.,.....+.0..00000-., St. Paul, Minn. 
Smolinsky, I. ere ooo hae easel ea e rss New York City 

müklem AN Sede bien tse he ag ye sueta Philadelphia, Pa, 
Smyth, Jolla evel ra DE TIL New Orleans, La. 
Snellenberg, Joseph W.................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Snellenberg, Nathan.................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
pM REED Erie, Pa. 
Sobel, Jacob... uuena Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sobel, Jacob, M.D...................--... New York City 
Sobel S boraadodanagbw DU ES due alates uta Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sobel, Samuel... oe cuvedatawmsad es eke Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Soble, N. Els NG ua evene Elmira, N. Y. 
DOR dais o ee wb teat dado vires cles cts hake New York City 
Sokolower, Jes ove. bpd nes oh eR New York City 
Sola, Clarence I. dé.............ul.uu. Montreal, Canada. 
Sola, Rev. Meldola de........... PEE Montreal, Canada. 
Solinger, Lewis:. cisco o er rura Centerville, Iowa. 
Solis, Isaac Nera oie. had a aree vitem u d elei New York City 
Sallod, Nathan. coo ever vA RIZ GTI Baltimore, Md. 
Soloborsky, Joseph...................... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Solomon, A. AC oes o ove ex prs etre Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solomon, A. Bis sas uad esce EE d a Sad areal coat Pittsburg, Pa. 
Solomon, AdrOl. o. susudorwpeVY ramp LS Detroit, Mich 
Solomon, Alden.......................u.. Boston, Mass 
Solomon, Rev. E. L..................... Paterson, N. J. 
Solomon, George........... eee eee ee eee savannah, Ga. 
Solomon, Mrs. Henry........................ Chicago, Ill. 
Solomon; d. sve voe Xu uer OVER STR Allegheny, Pa. 
Solomon; Dios oiu oru ade ene ale rerne a: New York City 
Solomon, LOuis. .zcesezuae peru £e Ye ke runs New York City 
Solomon, M. Hes veo eue rash Ve. New York City 
Solomon, MAatk.oo.ovra ies nive AE S Rochester, N. Y. 
Solomon, ManSaiu uoc Motu au eke Pee New York City 
Solomon, Max........................ Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Solomon, “OSCE? ius e555 piu Sea Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Solomon, Sero ems tls dp REDE nce DS eranton, Pa. 
Solomon, S. D.,A.B...............5...... Syracuse, N. Y. 
Solomon, Bam. s orca S eee e duet at New York City 
Solomon, Samuel]......................-.. New York City 
Solomon, Samuel E... ................... New York City 
Solomon, | Pavlos ee wv worn OAR ha Montreal, Canada 
Solomons, A. S...... 0.0.0... ccc eee eee Washington, D. C. 
Solomons, Joseph R., D.D.8.............. New York City 
Solomont, SIBI I. crue he a eee ai. Boston, Mass. 
Solon, Moses... o.a RU Eod m EE AE Chieago, Ill. 
Solotar, JACODL« ouv nisu utl em New York City 
Solotaroff, H., M.D. © ia vx ddr seas a evi New York City 
Soloweitzik, Solomon..................... Westerly, R. I. 
Solus, Joseph W.......iiiiiseesssssssPhiladelphia, Pa. 
DOIL2IDATE H. uo eos aa iore o pln WE ew Haven, Conn. 
Sommer, Henry... 2294943 4a New York City 
Sommer, ML. cuis x dec UE eto vastes New York City 
Sommer, Rudolphs ess sesers eneki New York City 
Sommerfeldt, Mera ceci xd ac E3a ed ica Yonkers, N. Y. 
Somolsky, Jacob. ........ 0.0.0... nunen nen. Washington, Pa. 
Sondheim, Julius...................000e Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sonéborn, S. Bu. 2c. b6<G-0'o ep eee dans Baltimore, Md. 
Sonenberg, Adolf............2........ '. Montreal, Canada 
Sonneborn, Henry..........00.......00.... Baltimore, Md. 
Sonneborn, Jonas............ cec eee ees New York City 
Sonneborn, Mrs. Leo... ........l lees New York City 
Sonneborn, M. ice sds piace Rx EIUS Wheeling, W. Va. 
Sonnenschein, Rev. S. H................. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sonstein, l....:.20 0 4 sx Ead ruentis 2 McKeesport, Pa. 
Sookne, Joseph, D.D.S................uu.. New York City 
Sophian, Michael, M.D.................... New York City 
Sossnitz, Isaac, M.D. ..............lluuun. New York City 
Souenberg, Adolf... .. ccc reece eere Montreal, Canada 
Soule, George. ........ lecce ee ew Orleans, La. 
Sparenberg, Iu... wi 22422. 2r) od ete su New York City 
Sparger, Rev. Wiliam.................... New York City 
Speaker, Henry M.................. lues. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CN Noenes ds Ress eee bade LN MAS Pittsburg, Pa. 
Spector, Joseph... 2.0.0... 0... cee eee New York City 
Spektorsky, Hyman...................... New York City 
Spektorsky, Joseph... ........... lees. New York City 
Sperber, Davide: ins oceans eee b ees Montreal, Canada. 
Speyer, James... hvac et Poe US FREE IG es New York City 
CV Cb iO ete one tee addon o dun Du ite it New York City 
Spiegel, Rey. -Adolph.s sss eva Gn ealien eae a New York City 
Spiegel, Judge Frederick 8............... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Spiegel, Julius. ia a Peles ex CERERI YES New York City 
Spiegel, Samuel, M.D..................... New York City 
Spiegel, Wolf Maxi.so vases eser e eus Elmira, N. Y. 
Spiegelberg, B. rlw es ole yok oak wed aoe wee New York City 
Spiegelberg, I. N... ee eee New York City 
Spiegelberg, Levi.. ...............0. 0008. New York City 
pim. Julius... n IE ac ad tld Shun New York City 
Spiro, Abraham C. (deceased) .............. New York City 
Spiro, Abraham LL... s.v ERE PUER New York City 
Spiro; MES M.D uL cute d POE yen bade Allegheny, Pa. 
DIT Op MAS ire ara oe RE AER S i ad New York City 
Spitz; Samuelsson da tert sewaM ador E si eR Chicago, Ill. 
Spivak; Oo DS. M D. eoe ERE ERAT Denver, Colo. 
Sporborg, Celia May, Pres................. Albany, N. Y. 
Srolovitz, Max Li... sieur Monongahela City, Pa. 
Stadecker, Leopold. ... .................. New York City 
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Staller, Max, M.D cese veout s REX Philadelphia; Pa, i Stoll, IIBPBy i kx Xe a xe EE ES New York City 
Stander And. sos sehe tea it exe dao ry ed New York City | Stolz, Rev. J. H...................... Cumberland, Md. 
Stark: JoseDB.ss s b pw. etre ROC RS New York City | Stolz, Joseph............... cere Chicago, Il. 
Starr, HI vIHBATE. lease ver eae Y ao Gee ee ES New York City | Stone, Alfred Holt "oom Washington, D. C 
Starr, -Ropert cus sul ew raa bo Beek d EXT New York City | Stone, Charles. .................... Lese. Toronto, Canada 
Starr, Rev. William E................. e Baltimore, Md. Stoties de: Wea rods sae sc cu ies b ede udo Boston, Mass. 
SUCUS MF E New York City Stone, Rev. John Timothy..............- Baltimore, Md. 
Stearns, Benjamin........... eee New Rochelle, N. Y. | Stone, Mrs. Julius..:..........0c cece ee eee Chicago, Ill. 
Stecker, Louis........... eee hne Philadelphia, Pa. | Stone, Nathan H........................ New York City 
Steckler, Alfred....... OPS ear paie New York City | Stoneman, David......................... Boston, Mass. 
Siel Mes ote aise beta et etoct du LM as, Ee ede ee DR Chicago, Ill. | Stotter, Dr. Henry B................... Cleveland, Ohio 
Stein, ADPBISL reli a uera BROS New York City Stotter, Ja M.D... yerba cows  eRETES Cleveland, Ohio 
Stein; Adolf ier cse at ale ie e RAP aa estie Chicago, lll. Stotz, Beniamin... gx. REA E ES RR Syracuse, N. V. 
Stein, Charles I. E EA HE Greenwood, Miss. Strasbourger, Samuel..................... New York City 
Stem, Davide: fuse leo qx deu eee tee Chicago, Ill. Strashower, Max... vow Cleveland, Ohio 
Stein; Ered NM. aee wave mam pA MR OPAC E eges New York City | Strashun, A., M.D............. eere Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stein Eoo uso ote oa ek be es e e eee ee Lancaster, Pa. Strasser, [EG 25. vo iachemnies OE Raw is Albany, N. Y. 
Stein, Isidor... crux Pelei eur aot New York City | Stratton, Asa H....2.. 2222 Montgomery, Ala. 
Stein, die Weary oe os earn dide x rx wr Tess eia Washington, D. C. | Straulman, A.... 2.2.2... ee ee eee New York City 
Stein, Joseph. 65-4444 ue vut eR RR New York City SULHUS JA. cocco. e e a E KERN AEN Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Stein, JOSODIE.. uos ae EOM. Ee Pee ES New York City Straús A- D. seu ws ex X heen eek ...New York City - 
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[213] 


Jews of the Black Holocaust 


"What is hateful to you, do not do to your neighbor."*”” 


All of the following "Chosen People" are confirrned to have participated in the Black 
African slave trade. According to their own literature, each one is a prominent historical fig- 
ure and most are highly regarded and respected by Jews themselves. Even the most prominent 
of Jewish Americans never voiced any reservation whatsoever about this practice." Writes 
Rabbi Bertram W. Korn, "it is realistic to conclude that any Jew who could afford to own 
slaves [and needed them] would do so."*" [n fact, "Jews participated in every aspect and proc- 
ess of the exploitation of the defenseless blacks.*” Here, in alphabetical order, is an annotated 
listing of just a few of those. 

[214] 


Mordecai Abraham of Virginia placed this advertisement in the Virginia Gazette or Ameri- 


can Advertiser on January 12, 1783: 
THIRTY DOLLARS REWARD 

RAN AWAY from the subscriber, in King William County, on Saturday the 5th instant, a large Mu- 
latto Man named OSBOURN, late the property of William Fitzhugh, Esq; he is about five feet ten 
inches or six feet high, almost white enough to pass for a whiteman, he has grey, or rather white 
eyes, which appear very weak, with a kind of blemish in the right one, occasioned by his shutting it 
when a person addresses him. His dress is uncertain, though I believe he went off with a blue suit of 
cloathes, and likewise a coarse upper jacket, and soldiers under jacket and breeches of buff, with 
buttons marked USA. I am informed he lately lived in Mecklenburg, under Col. Mounford, near 
Taylor's Ferry on Roanoke. Whoever will apprehend the said fellow and secure him, so that I may 
get him again, shall receive TWENTY DOLLARS reward, or if delivered to me in King William 
County, the above reward. All masters of vessels and other persons are hereby forbid to carry the 
said fellow out of the state, or to employ him in any craft whatever. *?? 


Joseph Abrahams, a jewish businessman of Charleston, South Carolina, placed this adver- 


tisement in the Gazette of the State of South-Carolina on August 25, 1779: 
RUN away from the subscriber, a young negro fellow, named Brutus, this country born, about 18 
years old; he had on when he went away, an Osnabrugs shirt, brown fustian breeches and Os- 
nabrugs coatee with red cuffs and collar; he was formerly the property of the estate of Mr. Stan- 
yarne: He has a mother in Dorchester. Whoever takes up said negro and delivers him to me, shall 
receive a reward of one hundred Dollars, and charges paid." 


sue Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 8; Albert Vorspan, Great jewish Debates and Dilemmas (New York: University 
of American Hebrew Congregations, 1980), p. 3. 

35 Bertram Wallace Korn, The Early Jews of New Orleans (Waltham, Massachusetts; American jewish Histori- 
cal Society, 1969), pp. 201, 319. 

3 Bertram W. Korn, "Jews and Negro Slavery in the Old South, 1789-1865," in Karp, JEA3, p. 184. 

80» Korn, “Jews and Negro Slavery," p. 189. 

39? Lathan A. Windley, compiler, Runaway Slave Advertisements: A Documentary History from the 1730s to 
1790, 4 volumes (Westport Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 1983), vol. 1, p. 346 and vol. 3, p. 559; Abraham 
may have owned a slave he called "Brutus." See also Barnett A. Elzas, Jews of South Carolina (Philadelphia: 
J.P. Lippincott Co., 1905), p. 103. 

377 Windley, vol. 3, p. 371. 
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Simon Abrahams of Richmond, Virginia, was fined $3.33 in 1834, for allowing a hired slave 
to go at large contrary to the Act of Assembly.*” 
[215] 


David De Acosta, described as "a gentleman of Spain," owned a forty-one acre plantation on 
Barbados in 1680 "worked by sixtyone black slaves... seven white servants and three 
bought ones (Mons), apparently all Christians." His will dated February, 1684-1685 
dispenses his Africans: 

The two former to enjoy and possess my plantations negroes, &c. each paying half of debts owing, 
and sharing proceeds and expenses each year. No negroes or anything to be sold, & should Daniel 


B. Henriques sell anything he will forfeit his inheritance in favour of my wife, & the sale shall be 
deemed null & void.*” 


Jacob Adler; In 1863, he and his partner, Herman Cone of Jonesboro, Tennessee, purchased 
two African men they named "Friendly" and "foe William," for $4,500.*'? 


Charity Adolphus (d. 1773); When her house was burned down, "she escaped with her life, 
only by being carried out of the burning house by her faithful Negro slave, Darby.*"' 


J. Adolfus of Jamaica, despised the Black man so much that in 1812, when a Jamaican as- 
semblyrnan advocated the equality of the "free colored," Adolfus and two other jews, L. 
Spyers and J. Da Silva, physically attacked him at his home.** 


Samuel Alexander was one of the founders of Congregation Beth Shalome of Richmond in 
1791. He and his brother Solomon (listed below) were also slave owners who are con- 
sidered to be humanitarians because they arranged to have their hostages "manumitted." 
They reserved the right, however, to keep them as indentured servants.*" 

[216] 


Solomon Alexander was a one-time acting mayor of Richmond, Virginia who enslaved a 
Black woman named "Esther." *'* 


Jorge de Almeida owned and operated a silver mine in Taxco. In about 1585, at the height of 
the Inquisition, he and a friend are alleged to have "strangled a Negress who had called 
a friend of their's a Jew." *? 


Myer Angel, of Richmond, Virginia accused "Walter Quarles, colored," of stealing two silver 
watches of the value of $40 each in 1832. Quarles received a sentence of five years con- 
finement in the public jail and penitentiary house "on low and coarse diet, one-tenth part 
of the time to be spent in solitary confinernent."*'? 


555 Herbert T. Ezekiel, Gaston Lichtenstein, History of Jews of Richmond 1769-1917 (Richmond: 1917), p. 91. 

3? Wilfred S. Samuel, A Review of The jewish Colonists in Barbados in the Year 1680 (London: Purnell & Sons, 
Ltd.,1936), pp. 13,92. 

810 Korn, "Jews and Negro Slavery," p. 193. 

51! David De Sola Pool, Portraits Etched in Stone: Early Jewish Settlers, 1682-1831 (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952), p. 478. 

8512 Samuel J. Hurwitz and Edith Hurwitz, "The New World Sets an Example for the Old: The Jews of Jamaica 
and Political Rights, 1661-1831," AJHQ, vol. 55 (1965-66), p. 46. 

35 Edwin Wolf and Maxwell Whiteman, The History of the Jews of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1957), p. 191; Joseph R. Rosenbloom, A Biographical Dictionary of Early American 
Jews: Colonial Times through 1800 (Lexington: University of Kentucky, Press 1960), p. 7. 

3^ Myron Sermon, Richmonds lewry 1769-1976: Shabbat in Shockoe (Charlottesville, Virginia: Jewish Commu- 
nity Federation of Richmond by University Press of Virginia, 1979), p. 163. 

3? Seymour B. Liebman, The jews in New Spain: Faith, Flame, and the Inquisition (Coral Gables, Florida: Uni- 
versity of Miami Press, 1970), p. 173. 

3? Ezekiel and Lichtenstein, p, 91. 
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Juan De Araujo (or Arauxo) "had been a minor slave trader who had travelled widely 
through the Spanish Indies, between Puebla, Vera Cruz, Cartagena, Havana and, possi- 
bly even, Angola." 


Issack Asher of New York was charged with "selling an unhealthy Negro" in 1863.5 


Solomon Audler of New Orleans was listed as the "owner" of four Africans in the census of 
1830.5? 


Maurice Barnett of Baton Rouge, Louisiana "owned" at least eleven African citizens. He 
was such a prolific slave dealer and auctioneer that twentieth century picture postcards 
of the "Old Slave Block" depict his office at 40 St. Louis Street. He was one of the clos- 
est associates of the slave breeding and smuggling Jewish pirate, Jean Laffite. Below is 
an example of the Black/jewish relationship of the time: 

[217] 
SALES AT AUCTION 
By M. Barnett, Sen., Auctioneer Cornelius Hurst vs. His Creditors - Syndic Sale. 


On Monday, the 2d Dec, 1839, at 12 o'clock noon, at the City Exchange, St. Louis street between 
Chartres and Royal streets, by order of Alexander Grant, syndic of said estate, and by virtue of an 
order issued by the honorable the first judicial district court of the state of Louisiana, dated the 26th 
day of October, 1839, the following slave surrendered to his creditors by said insolent, viz: 

DICK, about 28 years of age, a well disposed man. 

OSBORN, about 26 years of age, mulatto; a good carriage driver and waiter, active and handy at anything 
he is put to. 

LUCINDA, about 22 years of age, Osborn's wife, very intelligent, good cook, washer and ironer. 
Lucinda's Children: 
COMMODORE, about 6 years of age, 
JOSEPHINE, about 4 years of age, 
HENRY, about 2 years of age, 
OSBORN, about 1 year of age. 

NED, about 19 years of age, accustomed to work in a brick yard. 

LOUIS, about 17 years of age, accustomed to work in a brick yard, 

MINGO, about 28 years of age, brick moulder, stout able bodied man. 

WINNEY, about 37 years of age, worked in a brick yard. 

PRISCILLA, about 24 years of age, stout able bodied woman. 

SERENA, about 21 years of age, a good off-bearer in a brick yard, and her child. 

MATILDA, about 25 years of age, cook, washer and ironer, and her three children, viz: 
THOMAS, about 10 years of age. 
TONEY, about 6 years of age. 
WILLIAM, an infant. 

SALLY, about 22 years of age, mild and well disposed woman; cook, washer and ironer. 

JULIANNA, about 21 years of age, and her child; accustomed to work in a brick yard. 

MARY, about 23 years of age, also accustorned to work in a brick yard. 

JACOB, about 25 years of age, stout man, accustomed to work in a brick yard. 

[218] 

Terms - Six months credit for all but Jacob, who will be sold at six and twelve months, for notes 
drawn and endorsed to the satisfaction of the syndic, who reserves to himself the privilege of refus- 
ing names as endorsers, until he is satisfied therewith, without assigning any cause therefor; the 
notes to bear an interest at the rate of ten per cent per annum (if not met at maturity) until paid - 
without this however giving the parties thereto the right of prolonging the payment after due. The 
purchasers will be allowed forty-eight hours after a notification from the notary that the titles are 
completed, to arrange the settlements, and if not effected within the period, the slave or slaves to be 
resold at auction, for cash, on the account and risk of the said original purchasers, without delay or 


37 Daniel M. Swetschinski, "Conflict and Opportunity in 'Europe's Other Sea': 'The Adventure of Caribbean 
Jewish Settlement," AJHQ, vol. 72 (1982-83), p. 214. 

35 Earl A. Grollman, “Dictionary of American Jewish Biography in the 17" Century," AJA, vol. 3 (1950), p. 4. 
51? Korn, Jews of New Orleans, p. 167. 
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public notice; and said parties held responsible for said loss that may accrue thereon, with all ex- 
penses, costs, &c.. Acts of sale before Edward Barnett, notary public, at the expense of the purchas- 
ers. The slaves not to be delivered until the terms of sale are complied with.5^? 


Jacob Barrett of Columbia, South Carolina and a later resident of Charleston, was a mer- 
chant who once traded twenty Black human beings, "... at very large profits, keeping 
for his own use Armistead Booker, a good-looking, active carriage driver and barber, 
who attended to his horses and in the store, and Aunt Nanny, a first rate cook." He was 
the cousin of one of the era's biggest Jewish slave dealers named Jacob Ottolengui.*^! 


Hester Barsimon's family of five had "only one black attendant."*” 


Abraham Baruch (ci. 1701) household at Bridgetown consisted of three Jews and three 
slaves. In 1685, one of his negroes was concerned in a native rebellion and was exe- 
cuted by the Island authorities, whereupon a sympathetic legislature voted his master a 
sum of £17 10s. Od. by way of compensation! ^ 


Dr. Simon Baruch (b. 1840) was a surgeon and captain in the Confederate Army and, ac- 
cording to Harry Simonhoff, "He went through the terrors of Reconstruction, and as a 
secret member of the original Ku Klux Klan he wore at night its long white flowing 
robes emblazoned with a scarlet cross." 

[219] 


Rebecca Baruh lived alone with one slave in seventeenth century Barbados.*” 


Daniel Becker was convicted of illegal liquor sales to Black slaves in South Carolina in 
1836.** 


Diego Nunes Belmonte and other Portuguese Jewish merchants were partners in the slave 
trade between Luanda and the West Indies." 


Don Manuel Belmonte of Amsterdam was, according to Drs. Emmanuel, 
a Spanish-jewish nobleman of culture and refinement, high in royal and religious circles, [who] had 
no qualms about carrying on the slave trade. He and a gentile associate conducted it on an extensive 
scale, of course with Company participation. "^? 
He formed an association with Jean Cooymans, ex-sheriff of Amsterdam, to ship 


slaves in large quantities to Curagao.*^ 


82 Korn, Jews of New Orleans, pp. 107-9: "Auction," p. 208, plate 12; 1. Harold Sharfman, Jews on the Frontier 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1977), p. 151. 

$21 Korn, “Jews and Negro Slavery," p. 194. 

822 Samuel, p. 43. 

823 Samuel, p. 33. 

824 Harry Simonhoff, Jewish Participants in the Civil War (New York: Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 1963), p. 225; 
See the discussion of, and justification for, Baruch's Klan membership in Margaret L. Coit, Mr. Baruch (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957), pp. 1-32. 

$2 Samuel, p. 43. 

$26 Korn, “Jews and Negro Slavery," p. 191. 

827 Ernst van den Boogaart and Pieter C. Emmer, "The Dutch Participation in the Atlantic Slave Trade, 1596- 
1650," The Uncommon Market, editors, Henry A. Gemery and Jan S. Hogendom (New York: Academic Press, 
1975), p. 354. 

$5 Emmanuel HJNA, p. 75. Belmonte was count palatine and representative of her Catholic Majesty before the 
High States Ceneral of Holland. Also known as Isaac Nunez, he, jointly with Moseh Curiel, represented the Jews 
before the Dutch government. In 1658, Belmonte was ambassador-extraordinary of Holland to England; see note 
no. 55. See also Swetschinski, p. 236. 

82 Emmanuel HJNA, p. 76; Johannes Menne Postma, The Dutrh in the Atlantic Slave Trade: 1600-1815 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), pp. 38-46. 
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Judah Phillip Benjamin (1811-1884) was bom in the British West Indies and brought up in 
Charleston. He was a rabid proslavery senator from Louisiana in the Civil War era who 
led the call for secession of the southern states from the Union in order to maintain the 
profits of free slave labor. He owned a plantation called Bellachasse and used 140 Afri- 
can slaves in its operation. 

[220] 

Benjamin's slavery supporting career started when he argued the "Creole Case" 
representing an insurance company with an interest in a slave cargo."' He was described 
by Richard S. Tedlow as: 


The most important American-Jewish diplomat before Henry Kissinger, the most eminent lawyer 
before Brandeis, the leading figure in martial affairs before Hyman Rickover, the greatest Ameri- 
can-Jewish orator, and the most influential Jew ever to take a seat in the United States Senate...?*? 


But, it was Benjamin the senator who supported the institution of slavery, con- 
tending that it was more humane to whip and brand the Black man than to imprison or 
transport him. Ohio's abolitionist senator, Benjamin F. Wade, denounced Benjamin as, 
"An Israelite with the principles of an Egyptian." 

Benjamin was born on Saint Croix in the West Indies on August 6, 1811. His fa- 
ther was a drifter who has been described as "that rara avis, an unsuccessful Jew" and 
his mother was of Portuguese descent. The family moved to Charleston, South Carolina 
in 1822, and soon thereafter Benjamin attracted the attention of a wealthy Jew who sent 
him first to private school and then to Yale. He left without taking a degree, he claimed, 
because of financial straits, but there 1s considerable evidence that he was dismissed for 
disciplinary reasons.*^ 

He was elected to the federal senate in 1852 where he neglected no opportunity 
to defend the institution of slavery. Confederate president Jefferson Davis chose Benja- 
min to be attorney general, but in nine months transferred him to the most important of 
the Confederacy's cabinet positions, Secretary of War. It soon became common knowl- 
edge that, next to Davis, Benjamin was the most influential man in the rebel govern- 
ment.*^? 

[221] 

Bertram W. Korn pointed out the irony that Benjamin's honors were "in some 
measure dependent upon the sufferings of the very Negro slaves he [and others] bought 
and sold with such equanimity... Few politicians are as consistent in anything as Ben- 
jamin was in support of the ‘peculiar institution.’ Indeed, there was truth in Ben Wade's 
clever slur...”**° Even Jewish historian Morris U. Schappes has written that "history has 
found Benjamin guilty and his cause evil."**’ 


35 Harry Simonhoff, Jewish Notables in America: 1776-1865 (New York: Greenberg Publisher, 1956), p. 370, 
EJ, vol. 4, pp. 529-30; Henry L. Feingold, Zion in America: The lewish Experience from Colonial Times to the 
Present (New York: Twayne Publishin& Inc., 1974), p. 60; Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier 
and Citizen (Philadelphia: Levytype Company, 1895), p. 114. Whereas most references have confirmed 140 
slaves, Feingold has reported the number to be as high as 740. 

55! Max J. Kohler, "Judah P. Benjamin: Statesman and jurist" PAJHS, vol. 12 (1904), pp. 70-1, 73. 

82 Richard S. Tedlow, "Judah P. Benjamin," in Nathan M. Kaganoff, Melvin I. Urofsky, Turn to the South: Es- 
says on Southern Jewry (Charlottesville: American jewish Historical Society, University Press of Virginia, 
1979), p. 44. 
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Dr. Joseph Bensadon of Louisiana, was devoted to the Confederacy and the preservation of 
the slave system. He served as a surgeon in the Civil War.** 


Francisco Lopez Blandon (b. 1618) was imprisoned by the Inquisitional authorities for prac- 
ticing Judaism from 1643-1649, but "had a Negro slave who brought him food and mes- 
sages from the outside. This slave also eavesdropped in the office of the head jailer and 
reported all that he heard. "5? 


Abraham Block of Richmond, Virginia, owned a Black woman named "Matilda Drew." In 
1826, she was before the court on the charge of "carrying off two pounds of cheese, 
valued at 25 cents; 2 1/2 pounds of sugar, valued at 30 cents; one bottle of cordial, $1; 
and five tumblers, 37 cents, the goods and chattels of Grace Marx. She was found not 
guilty. For defending her from the charge of stealing $1.62 of property the court allowed 
her counsel $10."5^ 


Simon Bonane, (or Bonave); In 1699, he was aboard the pirate ship Adventure of London 
and according to Max J. Kohler: "In August, 1720, we read that 'Simon the Jew don't 
expect his [slave] ship from Guinea before the fall(sic)."**! 


Jacob Bortz of Georgia, who is believed to be Jewish, placed this ad in the Savannah Georgia 
Gazette, July 27,1774: 
[222] 
RUN AWAY from the subscriber in Coshen, A NEGROE FELLOW, named FRANK, has some 
white spots on his legs occasioned by burns, had on a jacket and trowsers of blue negro cloth, and 


took also with him check trowsers. A reward of 10 s. will be given on delivering him to JACOB 
BORTZ.*” 


Stephen Boyd was a Dutch jew of Baltimore who employed a Jewish indentured servant 
named Wolf Samuels to oversee his 94 Black slaves on his 4,000 acre plantation. ** 


Domingo da Costa Brandau and his wife, Maria Henriques Brandau, lived in Amsterdam in 
1639 and had an engenho or plantation in "Arrerippi" (possibly Recife, Brazil), where 
African citizens were forced to labor without pay.*^ 


David Perayra Brandon of Charleston, South Carolina, left instructions to his relatives in his 
1838 will: 


I recommend my faithful Servant and friend Juellit or Julien free Negro, to my dear Rachel [his 
stepdaughter] and W.C. Lambert [her husband] my friend and request them to take him under their 
protection to treat him as well as they would do me and to give him Such portion of my Cloths as 
they will think useful to him and never forsake him being the best friend I ever had.*^ 


Saul Brown (a.k.a. Pardo, d. 1702) was a Newport merchant involved in the business of Afri- 
can human import/export. In 1695, he was the first hazan (minister) of the Shearith Is- 
rael congregation." 
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Benjamin Bueno was a slave owner in seventeenth century Barbados." 
[223] 


Joseph Bueno (aka. Joseph Bueno de Mesquita, ci. 1708) purchased a cemetery for Jews in 
New York in 1682 with the proceeds from his Caribbean Black flesh shipping business. 
He left to his wife Rachell, "all the slaves now belonging to me..."**°819 


Rachael Burgos had a household of six persons and a couple of slaves in Bridgetown in 
1680.5” 


Mathias Bush, a member of Lancaster, Pennsylvania Jewish merchantry, placed this adver- 


tisernent in the summer of 1765: 

Was comrnitted to my Custody, on the 22d Day of this instant July, the following Negroes, viz. a 
Negroe Man, named Jack, alias Tobias, and a Negroe Woman, Named Jane, Wife to the said Jack, 
alias Tobias, and her two Children, a Boy, five years old, or thereabouts, and a girl about four years 
old. The man is about thirty-four years of age, and the woman about thirty; they have sundry good 
clothes with them; they say they belong to James Campbell, in Conegocheague, near Fort Loudoun. 
The said Campbell is hereby desired to come and pay the charges, and take them away, or they will 
be sold for the same, in four weeks from this day, by me. 

Matthias Buch, Goaler.5?? 


Samuel De Campos, a Barbados merchant in 1720, left to his daughter Sarah "a negro boy by 
name Scipio and a mulatto girl named Debora." To his daughter Hester, "a negro boy by 
name Joe and a girl by name Jenny." *" 


Moses Nunez Cardozo (1755-1818) was a Virginia plantation owner and jailer at Rich- 
mond's Powhatan Courthouse whose responsibilities included the apprehension and 
punishment of runaway Africans.** 


Luis Rodriguez Carvajal became a businessman in New Spain and "perhaps shared with the 
rest of his family in the lucre of the slave trade." °° 
[224] 


Raquel Nunez Carvallo left to her son Jacob Frois "one negro woman by name Abbah." To 
son Isaac Frois "now of the Island of Jamaica... one negro girle by name Rose." ** 


The Cohens of Baltimore were considered the "outstanding" Jewish family in the city and 
one of the leading Jewish families 1n the country. They were important bankers, indus- 
trialists, and professionals and one of them, Mendes I. Cohen, "belonged to the Peace 
Party, a camouflaged secessionist group, and was a delegate to the State Peace Conven- 
tion, another, Edward, went one step further and served in the Confederate army."*” 


3^7 Samuel, pp. 14, 90. 

$5 Leo Hershkowitz, Wills of Early New York Jews (1704-1799) (New York: American Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety, 1967), p. 15; Rosenbloorn, p. 14. 
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Abraham Cohen (c. 1739-1800) of the Georgetown district of South Carolina, was a Post- 
master General and a slave dealing auctioneer who held 21 African citizens against their 
will.*^ 


Abraham Cohen financed David Nassi (also Nassy) who was a founder of the Jewish col- 
ony at Cayenne, now French Guiana, in 1662. Nassi used countless captive Black peo- 
ple to establish the colony.*" 


Barnett A. Cohen (1770-1839) and his wife Bella, of the Barnwell District of Kings Creek, 
South Carolina held more than twenty Africans as slaves.** 


Benjamin Cohen was a well known Savannah, Georgia merchant who believed: 
that the institution of slavery [is]... the only hurnan institution that would elevate the Negro from 
barbarism and develop the small amount of intellect with which he is endowed.’ 


[225] 


J. S. Cohen was the Mobile, Alabama City Marshal in 1841. His responsibilities included 
tracking and apprehending freedom seeking Africans.*^ 


Jacob Cohen's plantation worked 294 slaves at no pay.*^' 


Jacob I. Cohen (c. 1744-1823) was born in Germany and operated as a slave maker in the 
South and then in Philadelphia. He was a land speculator who hired Daniel Boone, the 
"noted Kentucky pioncer and Indian fighter," to survey his land. Cohen was president of 
his Jewish Congregation Mikveh Israel from 1810- 1811. He and his partner, Isaiah 
Isaacs of Richmond, enslaved Blacks they named "Tom," "Dick," "Spencer," "Mi- 
eshack," "Fanny," "Eliza," and their children of an unspecified number. As a demonstra- 
tion of good will, Cohen ordered that they be freed after his death and each given $25.*? 


Joseph Cohen of Lynchburg, Virginia was convicted in 1819 of the murder of one of the 
many African citizens he enslaved. As a policy, the penalty received was comparable to 
that of a trivial misdemeanor of today.*? 


Levi Cohen is named on a Georgia receipt for slaves.*^ 


Mordecai Cohen (c. 1763-1848) was bom in Poland and owned a lantation at St. Andrews, 
South Carolina where twenty-seven Africans provided the free field labor. He was one 
of the wealthiest planters in South Carolina and a commissioner of markets in Charles- 
ton from 1826 to 1832. When the twenty-three Black house servants are added, the re- 
sulting total 1s fifty, a number sufficient to place him third among Jewish slave owners 
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[226] in South Carolina. His sons, Marx and David, owned farms and likewise terror- 
ized and exploited Black people.*9* 


Samuel Myers Cohen (c. 1708-1743) was a New York City shopkeeper, elected constable of 
the Dock Ward and high official (shohet and bodek) of Congregation Shearith Israel. In 
his will he bequeathed to his wife Rachel "all those negroe Slaves I have which I shall 
die possessed of." Two of his captives named "Windsor" and "Hereford" were impli- 
cated in a failed rebellion known as the "Negro Plot" of 1741, but later released.*°’ 


Simon Cohen (1781-1836) came to New Orleans from Amsterdam in 1810 and eight years 
later bought a Black woman and her two- month-old baby. This sale was annulled when 
it was discovered that the woman had already been mortgaged to someone else. By 
1820, Cohen owned a tobacconist's shop, a billiard parlor and held four African people 
as hostages.*^* 


Solomon Cohen (1757-1835) was a distinguished merchant and civic leader of the George- 
town district of South Carolina and held nine African citizens against their will. Cohen 


expressed his anti-Black sentiment in a letter to his sister-in-law Emma Mordecai: 
[I] believe that the institution of slavery was refining and civilizing to the whites - giving them an 
elevation of sentiment and ease and dignity of manners only attainable in societies under the re- 
straining influence of a privileged class - and at the same time the only human institution that could 
elevate the Negro from barbarism and develop the small amount of intellect with which he is en- 
dowed. 
Dr. Korn commented that "Perhaps no more concise and self-deceptive rationali- 
zation of slavery was ever written than the observations which were recorded by Solo- 
mon Cohen." 


[227] 


Solomon Cohen possibly from Augusta, Georgia, is named on an 1863 receipt as the seller 
of two Black African slaves to Bemhard Phillips for $3,000.57? 


Herman Cone, and his partner, Jacob Adler of jonesboro, Tennessee, purchased two African 
Black men in 1863 for $4,000. They named them "Friendly" and "Joe William. "3 


Jacob De Cordova (1808-1868) was a Texas real estate promoter and newspaper editor. He 
started Jamaica's first daily newspaper and in 1850 he organized Houston's first Jewish 
place of worship. In 1858, he "wished it distinctly understood that our feelings and edu- 
cation have always been pro-slavery." He said of Texas in a lecture in Philadelphia in 
1858: 


By a wise provision of our state constitution, the institution of slavery has been guaranteed to 
Texas. Such being the case, Texans are proverbially jealous of this right and will not allow any in- 
termeddling with the subject directly or indirectly.’ 
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Jacob Cardozo was a conservative Democrat and in his view slavery was economically and 
morally justified: "The Negroes were often better off than white wage-slaves; the black 
bondsmen are morally and intellectually inferior." In regard to the ethical question, he 
placed the responsibility squarely on God: "The reason the Almighty made the colored 
black is to prove their inferiority." In his Reminiscences of Charleston, he lamented the 


plight of the poor former slave masters: 
The owner of two hundred to five hundred slaves, with a princely income, has not only to submit to 
the most degraded employments, but he frequently cannot obtain them. In some instances he has to 
drive a cart, or attend a retail grocery, while he may have te obey the orders of an ignorant and 
coarse menial. There is something unnatural in this reverse of position - something revolting to my 
sense of propriety in this social degradation.?^ 


[228] 


Emanuel Alvares Correa (1650-1717) was active in the Curacao slave trade for many years 
and in 1699 served as an intermediary between the Dutch and Portuguese West Indies 
companies for the transfer of a shipment of slaves from Africa to Mexico via Curagao.*” 


Isaac Da Costa (1721-1783) was a merchant and shipping agent of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina and "probably the most outstanding Jew of Charleston before the Revolution." Born 
in England, he helped to found Congregation Beth Elohim in 1749 and was its first haz- 
zan. He was also active as a Mason. Da Costa was in partnership with Thomas Farr, 
Jr.°” handling imports and exports of merchandise including African men, women and 
children. He was said to be a "large scale" hostage importer and in 1760, he brought to 
South Carolina 200 African people as slaves, and in 1763 he brought 160 more.*” 


Joseph D'Acosta came to New Amsterdam in 1655. He was a leading merchant in Amster- 
dam and was a principle shareholder of the slave dealing Dutch West India Company.*” 


Nemias Daniel, "a jew," of the Parrish of Christchurch, Barbados, was listed as the owner of 
20 acres and twelve "negroes" in 1679.8 


Aaron Daniels (1776-1862) was a storekeeper in New Orleans who enslaved eight Black 
people in 1830.°” 
[229] 


Joseph Darmstadt (died c. 1820) was born in Germany and then moved to Richmond, Vir- 
einia. In 1800, he founded the Beth Shalome Congregation and he was active in Ma- 
sonry and owned a Black man named "George." He once accused a "free" Black man 
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named Daniel Clayton of stealing "a bag and lot of beeswax, valued at 50 shillings." 
This accusation was, of course, a conviction, for which the Black man was sentenced to 
39 lashes to his bare back.**° 


Ansley, Benjamin, George and Solomon Davis were reputed to be the largest Jewish slave 
dealers. They travelled throughout the South selling gangs of Black men, women and 
children, including infants, starting in 1838. Based in Richmond and Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, the four brothers "did not hesitate to go at lengths to obtain slaves, advertising 
their supply throughout the south." This advertisement placed by Ansley Davis was re- 


counted in 1830s testimony against the domestic slave trade: 
The subscriber wishes to purchase one hundred slaves of both sexes, from the age of ten to thirty, 
for which he is disposed to give much higher prices than have heretofore been given. He will call on 
those living in adjacent counties, to see any property.**! 


They announced in the Columbus, Georgia Enquirer. "Sixty likely Virginia Ne- 
eroes - house servants, field hands, blow boys (buglers), cooks, washers, ironers and 
three first rate seamstresses." The Davises kept their source of supply secret and assured 
everyone that they would continue to receive slave shipments by every arrival in Co- 
lumbus.** 

They were even mentioned in Harriet Beecher Stowe's A Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin: 


The Davises, in Petersburg, are the great slave-dealers. They are jews, who came to that place many 
years ago as poor peddlars; and, I am informed, are members of a family which has its representa- 
tives in Philadelphia, New York, &c. These men are always in the market, giving the highest price 
for slaves. During the summer and fall they buy them up at low prices, trim, shave and wash them, 
fatten them so that they may look sleek, and sell [230] them to great profit. It might not be unprofit- 
able to inquire how much Northern capital, and what firms in some of the Northern cities, are con- 
nected with this detestable business.5?" 


Benjamin owned a "colod woman named Elsey," and they even gave warranties 
on their slaves as seen in a receipt for a fifteen year old Black girl named "Savry" who 
was "warranted Sound and Healthy." According to the Bibb County, Georgia records, 
Benjamin Davis was the seller, and Elisha Davis the buyer, of sixteen Black Africans 
(listed below, [sic]) for $7000 on April 16, 1852. 


Francis (woman, yellow compliction) 
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George Davis, Sr. called himself "the Original George Davis," in 1824, in order 
to differentiate from the others. He acted as the local agent for a New Orleans Jewish 
slave dealer named Levy Jacobs. He was an auctioneer and property speculator and was 
prepared to sell: 

Negroes, horses, mules, cows, asses, quadruped and biped, and all other animals in the Catalog of 
Creation... for cash down and no grumbling. (adv. Oct 15,1840). 

Delinquent tax lists of April, 1826 and May, 1828 indicate Davis owned and 
owed: 1826, 7 slaves - $2,500; 1828, 8 slaves - $3,000. He owned 7 slaves according to 
1830 census data.**° 

Rachel D'Azevedo of Charleston held Blacks whom she named "Rose," "Flora," 
"Dinah" and "Maria," who she gave to her daughter, Sarah A. Motta. Another Jew, 
Abraham Moise, conspired with them to maintain the Blacks as hostages.**’ 

[231] 


David Dearosto was listed as the owner of 41 acres of St. Thomas, Barbados, with 61 Black 
slaves, 7 "Hired Servants," and 3 "Bought Servants," in a survey of 1670.** 


Moses Deazevedo, of Barbados, registered his feeling toward his sons in his will dated Octo- 
ber 6, 1715: 


To my son Jacob I remit his debt & since he has been disobedient I give him 1 /- for whatever claim 
he may raise against my estate. To son David Eliahu I remit the considerable sum of money paid 
out for him as appears in my books & since he has been disobedient 1 give him 1/- in cash. To son 
Abraham 10/- & my worn clothes and my white linen... To grandaughter Lebanah Mendes for her 
& her heirs the gift of a mulatto named Mary & of my Cormanty negress named Esperanto... To 
son Solomon a negress named Zabelina with her mulatto daughter Bashe & her son Cain & her 
daughter Maria & all their issue & I confirm the deed of gift of my Madagascar (negress) named 
Diana for him and his heirs mad 29 June 1715.*?? 


Mathias Dellyon of the Parish of St. Peter, Barbados left to each of his daughters Ester and 
Deborah "a negro woman." ^^ 


Isaac Delyon, of Charleston, placed this advertisement in the South Carolina and American 
General Gazette, on January 19,1780: 


Five Hundred Dollars Reward 

RUN away some time past, from the subscriber, a negro boy, named Harry, about 17 years of age, 
about 5 feet 7 inches high, round visage, had on when he went away, a Bath coating close bodied 
coat, leather breeches, green cloth jacket and breeches; he is a very likely country born fellow, and 
speaks good English. The above reward will be paid on his being delivered to the Warden of the 
Work house, or to me in Charlestown; and One Thousand Pounds on conviction of any white per- 
son harbouring him. The said fellow formerly belonged to Boone's estate on John's Island, and has 
been seen by negroes lurking about said plantation.*”! 

De Pas Family of Martinique held much property and many slaves. The French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and War, the Duke of Choiseul, enumerated some of their 
holdings: 

[232] 
M. de Pas - 3 estates and 280 slaves. 
M. de Pas, Jr. - 4 estates with one of them having 100 slaves. 
Jean de Pas - a plantation with 30 slaves. 
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Michel de Pas - ("he is a mulatto and a bastard") one "great estate" with 120 slaves; one estate with 
30 slaves. 
Others in the family include M. S. J. de Pas, Antoine de Pas and Lewis de Pas.*”” 


Abraham Depeza one of the Barbados Hebrew Nation "being sick & weake in body," wrote 
his will dated August 11, 1716. He left to his youngest son Isaac on 21st birthday "a ne- 
ero girl named Obbah." To his daughter Sarah Depeza, "A negro girl named Peggy." To 
his wife Hester Depeza "my negro woman by name Mary...’*” 


De Wolf Family; From 1790 onward, the slave trade of Rhode Island was chiefly in the 
hands of the brothers de Wolf,” who were considered "the most active slave traders in 
Bristol." The Jewish historians have not explicitly identified the de Wolfs as members 
of their "race" though others have traced them to apparently Jewish mots. In James 
Pope-Hennessy's, Sins of the Fathers: A Study of the Atlantic Slave Traders 1441-1807, 
he states the following: 

Miss Abigail married one of her brother's supercargoes, Marc Antoine de Wolfe, a Jew from the 
French island of Guadeloupe. De Wolf settled down in his wife's home town of Bristol, Rhode Is- 
land, and sent several of their eight sons into the slave trade. 

The most famous of these, James de Wolf, was tried before a Newport grand 
jury in 1791, and found guilty of murder for having thrown into the sea a Black woman 
who had contracted small-pox while on board his ship. By the time the verdict was 
reached he had already left the state and was later elected to the United States Senate. 
[233] 

Politically, James and his brother John embraced the Republican party and 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson appointed James' brother-in-law, Charles Collins, the re- 
puted part-owner of at least two slavers, to the post of tax collector in two of the busiest 
slaving ports of Bristol and Warren, Rhode Island." Working in collusion with Collins, 
George de Wolf dispatched slaver after slaver on illicit voyages - duty-free.*5 The de 
Wolfs were not beyond dealing in drugs and are recorded as having invested in hemp, 
more commonly known as marijuana." James issued these instructions to Jonathon 


Dennison, the captain of his slaver Ann in July of 1806: 
Your having engaged to go a Voyage to Africa in my ship Ann, my instructions are that you pro- 
ceed with all possible Dispatch direct to Cape Coast, and make Trade at the Place and its Vicinity, 
and purchase as many good, healthy young slaves as may be in your power to purchase, by barter- 
ing away your present Cargo with the Natives; and after compleating your Business in Africa, you 
will proceed to Mount Video in South America, and there dispose of your slaves, and purchase a re- 
turn Cargo of Ox Hides and dried beef, and some Tallow and other produce of that Country, such as 
you may judge will pay a handsome Profit, and after compleating your Business there, you will re- 
turn home to this Port with all possible Dispatch.I am sir, Your Friend and Owner, Jas. De Wolf ””° 
When the Rhode Island colonial govemment tried to pass an act which included 


outlawing the slave trade, John Brown (the founder of Brown University) and John De 


3? Lee M. Friedman, Jewish Pioneers and Patriots (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1942), 
p. 91. 

35 Samuel, p. 58. 
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Alfred A. Knopf, 1968), p. 239; Wilfred H. Munro, The History of Bristol, Rhode Island: The Story of the Mount 
Hope Lands (Providence: J. A. & R. A. Reid, 1880), pp. 322-25, 350-52, 370-71. 

3$? William G. McLoughlin, Rhode Island: A History (New York: W. W. Norton & Cw,any, Inc., 1978), p. 107. 
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355 Peter T. Coleman, p. 57. 

3?? Peter T. Coleman, p. 43. 
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Wolf, among others, worked to delete that part of the bill. Neither state nor national 
prohibition could prevent de Wolf from continuing the trade who was still sending 


slaves to South Carolina.”! 
[234] 


Luis Dias, of Barbados, left to his family equal shares of "all my Estate, horses, Negroes, 
Cold, Silver, jewells, Pearles, Goods, Household stuffe [and] at their ... one piece of 
gold & another of silver as also 2 negroes small or great."”” 


John Drayton advertised on September 9, 1774, for "an indigo overseer" to look after about 
30 Africans.” 


Elisha Elizer was the Deputy Sheriff in Charleston, South Carolina in 1802 whose job it was 
to punish runaway Black people. This may be the same Elizer (Eleazer) listed as a 
postmaster general in Greenville in 1784 and as a justice of the peace in 1813 by other 
sources.” 


Isaac Elizer (1720-1807) owned the slave ship Prince George with Samuel Moses. He outfit- 
ted slave ships with bondage hardwareand rewarded the crews of his profitable ships 
with Africancitizens. "He was a merchant-shipper and, like many of hisfriends and as- 
sociates, occasionally engaged in the slave traffic." He was called a "notable and re- 
spected businessman" and was active in his Newport, Rhode Island Jewish congrega- 
tion.”” Elizer and Moses wrote to their Captain John Peck, to sail to Africa and sell the 
liquor 

for the most possible [that] can be gotten, and invest the neat proceeds into as many good merchant- 
able young slaves as you can... As soon as your business there is compleated, make the best of your 
way from thence to the island of New Providence [Bahamas] and there dispose of your slaves for 
cash, if the markets are not too dull... And also we allow you for your commission, four slaves 
upon the purchase of one hundred and four, and the privilege of bringing home three slaves, and 
your mate, one... But further observe, if you dispose of your slaves in Providence [Bahamas], lay 
out as much of your neat proceeds as will load your vessel in any commodity of that island, that will 
be for our best advantage, and the remainder of your effects bring home in money. 


Isaac Elizer, Samuel Moses??? 
[235] 
In May of 1769, Elizer ran a newspaper advertisement: "Notice: Reward $5, re- 
turn of runaway negro woman, Bina, threat of prosecution of harborer.'^"' 


Marie Emeronthe (d. 1851) was a banker and associate of Samuel Hermann. She died own- 
ing at least five African hostages.” 


Daniel Bueno Enriques (b. 1637), also known as Daniell Boyna, owned a ten acre plantation 
in St. Michael's Parish, Barbados, and "worked it with fourteen negroes and a white 
overseer. "^ 


°°! McLoughlin, p. 106; See Peter T. Coleman, pp. 51-2, for a brief description of the legislation. Also, Lorenzo 
Greene, The Negro in Colonial New England (New York, Atheneum, 1974), pp. 30-1 note. 

?? Samuel, pp. 78-9. 

?95 Elzas, p. 71. 
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9? Schappes, p. 38; Feingold, Zion, p. 42; Quotes are from JRM/Docs, pp. 359-61; Feldstein, p. 12; Rosenwaike, 
Jewish Population in 1790," p. 48; James A. Rawley, The Transatlantic Slave Trade, A History (W. W. Norton 
& Company, New York, 1981), p. 370. 
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Solomon Etting (1764-1847), a prominent Maryland Jew, son-in-law of Barnard Gratz, and 
member of Philadelphia's Mikveh Israel, he held four Black people as slaves in Balti- 
more. Etting was a merchant in partnership with Joseph Simon and founder of the Ma- 
sonic lodge in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In 1826, he became the first Jew to serve in 
public office when he was elected to the Baltimore city council and later became its 
president. He served on the board of the Maryland State Colonization Society which 
raised $300,000 in 1831 to send Blacks back to Africa. Less than two percent of the 
state's Black population showed interest in the project. *’° 


Sam Fechheimer owned a large plantation in Rogersville, Kentucky with many slaves. His 


niece and nephew, Alfred and Emily Seasongood, described the setting: 
[There were] log cabins, in which the colored help lived... built side by side some distance from my 
Uncle Sam's home, and we enjoyed going there and watching the little pickaninnies play and their 
mammies comb and wash them... In this cabin lived a handsome young darkey who was my uncle's 
valet, and was quite out of the ordinary; he used to sing and play most divinely. The mammies were 
called aunts, and 1 remember one especially, very black and fleshy, but the dearest, most affection- 
ate woman... And my Aunt [236] Delia would often bring some of the black babies into the house 
and comb, wash, and dress them by the open grate fire.”"' 
And of the impact of emancipation, Emily wrote: 

The slaves were all set free ' and there were trying times, as most of the Southem people were so 
dependent upon them and were unable to do things for themselves. Many young ladies were help- 
less... Many slaves who had kind masters refused to be set free and wanted to remain with them.?" 


Jacob Fonseca (d. c. 1729) was a New York merchant who belonged to the Congregation 
Shearith Israel. He held African citizens named "Sarah," "Faba," "Betty," and "Gnatto." 
Upon his death, he willed them to his wife Rebecca, "to have and to hold for proper use 
and behoof for and during her life." The congregation paid his widow "for the hire of 
two Negros.'^" 


Jacob Franco owned "Negroes" named "Clarina," "Anthony," "Johnny" and "Jack." He be- 
queathed te, his son Moses, "thehouse wherein I now dwell with the yard together with 
all mynegroes goods chattels wares merchandises Jewells money."’” 


David Franks (1720-1793) was a member of one of colonial America's most active mer- 
chants families. David Franks dealt regularly with Joseph Simon, the Harts, the Gratz 
brothers and the Newport gang of slave dealers. He traded heavily with the Indians but 
supplied weapons to the English against them in Pontiac's War of 1761-1764. In 1761, 
he signed a petition against a tax on slave imports with a group of Philadelphia mer- 
chants. On October 6,1778, Franks petitioned New York authorities "for a pass to New 
York for himself, daughter, man-servant, and two maid-servants," but was granted one 
only for himself, daughter, and one maid-servant, "provided she be an indented ser- 
vant." Franks' daughter, Mrs. Hamilton, owned a slave named "Sam" who was offered 
for sale at £45 cash or £50 trust. 


0 Samuel, p. 15. 

?10 Rosenwaike, Jewish Population of 1820," p. 18; Isaac M. Fein, The Making of an American Jewish Commu- 
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Franks was eventually run out of Pennsylvania and exiled to England for his al- 
leged shady dealings with his uncle Nathan [237] Levy and brother Moses. He man- 
aged to find refuge in New York and Philadelphia where he died in a yellow fever epi- 
demic.’ 


Henry Benjamin Franks (ci. 1758) of Trenton, New Jersey identified a "Negro Wench 
Prisula" as his property in his 1758 will." 


Isaac Franks (1759-1822) of Philadelphia "sold slaves from time to time" and owned a 
young female child named "Bell." The son of Moses Benjamin Franks and an active 
Mason, he once rented his Germantown house to George Washington. He was a land 
speculator and held many prominent positions including lieutenant colonel, quartermas- 
ter and foragemaster in the military, and justice of the peace and chief clerk of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court in the judiciary. 

Franks advertised in the Pennsylvania Journal on January 4, 1786: "For Sale. A 
young likely Negro-Wench. About eight years old; has twenty years to serve. Enquire of 
Isaac Franks."^" 


Jacob Franks (1688-1769); A New York City merchant born in London arrived in the city in 
1708 and married the daughter of Moses Levy. He and his sons, Moses, David and 
Naphtali all worked with Levy and Nathan Simpson in the liquor business and the 
Black flesh trade. According to Jacob Rader Marcus, 

Jacob Franks was engaged in general commerce and shipping. On occasion he imported household 


servants, Negro slaves. Over a period of years, from 1717 to 1743, he brought twelve, mostly from 
the West Indies. 


Franks was a founder and president of the Shearith Israel Congregation and en- 
slaved at least one African named "Cato." He was said to have gotten his share of busi- 
ness during Queen [238] Anne's War (1702-13) which gave Britain a monopoly on the 
slave trade. He was the major supplier of British weaponry and the most prominent 
shipper of New York.’ 


The Frazons, Moses, Joseph, and Samuel of Charlestown, Massachusetts held Black slaves 
and "shipped almost anything from a piece of iron to a biscuit." Samuel Frazon "was 
once haled into a Boston court for beating a colored servant... not his own(sic)." He 
held at least one African as his own.’” In 1702, they owned their own boat, the Joseph 
and Rachel (130 tons) and participated in the West Indies trade. 

It was once reported that Samuel Frazon had "fallen into the hands of Indians, 
who had released him when he paid a ransom of '18 pistols.' The same report says that 
the Indians, however, refused to release his colored servant. This is possibly the saine 
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negro, Cypia, mentioned in a trial of Thomas Cooper against the Frazons, where it is 
shown that Frazon paid over forty two pounds for him in 1704." 


Minger Goldsmith; According to the 1840 census she claimed to be the owner of "1 female 
slave w/4 children. ^" 


The Gomez Family; The patriarch Lewis (or Luis, 1660-1740), was born in Madrid and then 
moved to New York in 1703. He raised five sons; Mordecai (1688-1750), Daniel (1695- 
1780), David (1697-1769), and Isaac (1705-1770). They variously traded with Indians, 
distilled liquor and retailed in New York. Another son, Benjamin (1711-1772) was a 
New York liquor dealer and pawn broker who enslaved Blacks named "Ishmael" and 
"Jenney," whom he bequeathed to his daughter "and her heirs forever." Other Black Af- 
ricans he owned were "John St. John" and a "Mustie wench Kattey," whom he likely 
raped until his death. She was "to be made free from the Yoke of Slavery, as a reward 
for her fidelity" - after his daughters death.’” 

[239] 

All of the Gomezes were considered to be the original founders and trustees of 
Shearith Israel congregation and purchased land that was to be a Jewish cemetery. The 
elder Gomez was its president in 1730. Benjamin served as parnass four times and the 
others all served at least once. All were notorious slave merchants and yet highly re- 
spected in the Jewish community.” They owned the Black man named "Cuffee," who, 
in the "Negro Plot" of 1741, allegedly planned to burn down the house of his captors.’” 

References to their exploitation of Black Africans are many. Lewis and Morde- 
cai were the agents of the owners of the ship Greyhound that imported "merchandise 
and negroes" into New York in late 1722.^^ On May 4, 1752, the following advertise- 
ment was inserted in the Gazette: "To be sold by Abraham Pereira Mendes, a Parcel of 
likely young Negroes, Pimento, old Copper, Coffee etc... If any one person has a mind 
to purchase any of the goods mentioned, they may enquire of Mr. Daniel Gomez." ^? 
Also in 1752, Gomez had a number of slaves making wax and tallow candles." 

Lewis, in his will, left his wife "with as many of my slaves as are necessary to 
attend her." Mordecai bequeathed to his sons Isaac and Jacob "Equally to be divided be- 
tween Them my Two Negro Men Slaves called Levant and Frank and my Negro 
Woman Slave called Perla..."; and to his wife, sons and daughters, "To be divided be- 
tween Them my Negro Woman Slave called Hannah my Negro Boy Slave called Pas- 
cual and my Negro girl Slave called Celia.""” 
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Lewis Gomez; In 1802, he was the turnkey of the jail of Charleston, South Carolina. Part of 
his responsibilities included the tracking and punishment of freedom seeking Blacks. 
[240] 


Rebekah Gomez (d. 1801) held a Black hostage as a slave." 


Rev. Bernhard Henry Gotthelf of Louisville, Kentucky was a chaplain in the Confederate 
Army.” 


Edward Gottschalk operated a commission brokerage firm that was one of the largest in the 
city. He bought and sold African citizens and personally held at least nine Blacks as 
hostage/servants. He owned 65,000 acres of land in Texas with an undetermined, 
though likely massive, number of African people. ** 


Abraham Gradis (c. 1699-1780) and the Gradis family owned at least 26 ships which they 
used to ship African hostages to such French colonies as San Domingo where they 
"owned extensive territory." Abraham accepted payment for his debts in Black human 
beings. He devised a strategy, though never implemented, for the development of Lou- 
isiana.^ Rabbi Bertram Korn wrote that, if acted upon, his vision "might have stimu- 
lated the kind of growth the colony sorely required." The Plan? 

The key to the problem, as Cradis saw it, was the massive importation of Negro slaves into the col- 


ony under the auspices of the King - he suggested ten thousand slaves over a period of five years. 
These slaves would be utilized primarily for the clearing and cultivation of land." 


The Gratz Family; The Gratz family of Philadelphia was one of the most distinguished fami- 
lies in Jewish American history. They were the leaders of that city in the colonial pe- 
riod, speculators in western Indian lands and they were closely connected with the Hay- 
ses, Moseses and Frankses in their slave shipping business. Michael (1740-1811) 
"owned personal slaves," one of whom operated his kosher kitchen. Michael's wife 
Miriam wrote a letter to him dated June 2, 1777, that reminded: "Donte forget your 
promess in getting me a Grego [Negro] boy or girl if to be had, as servants is very [scar- 
ceV' The Gratzes funded western expeditions for the purpose of taking Indian lives and 
land for their personal wealth. More evidence of their slavemaking mentality 1s in a cas- 
ual letter written to Michael Gratz by a relative named, Josephson (see Josephson be- 
low)” 

[241] 


Moseh Hamis, a Jew residing in Barbados, prepared a will in Portuguese dated March 26, 
1684 in which he and his wife directed that 2,000 Ibs. of sugar be paid after their death 


to his son Simon Massiah "to help in the purchase of a young negress." 
It is my last wish that our slaves named Consciencia continue serving my said Wife all her life, & if 
she serves her faithfully, & with love and due respect as if I had been living, I desire & direct that 
on the death of my said wife she shall become free, without any person or persons, heirs of myself 
or my wife, having the right to keep her captive; this being a reward for her good service to me, and 
as 1 hope to my wife.” 
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Isaac Harby (1788-1828) was a Charleston, South Carolina dramatist and political essayist 
and president of the Reform Society of Israelites. He regularly wrote in opposition to 
"the abolitionist Society and its secret branches," as early as 1824. He edited the Quiver, 
the /nvestigator, and the Southern Patriot, and contributed to the Mercury and the Cou- 
rier.’ 


Aaron Hart, in his will of 1762, bequeathed to his servant, "a mourning gown."”* 


Ephraim Hart (1747-1825); A wealthy New York stockbroker, land speculator and state 
senator (in 1810), he enslaved at least one Black woman named "Silvia." He was an of- 
ficial of Congregation Shearith Israel, and founder its burial Society Hebra Hesed ve 
Emet as well as a member of the Philadelphia Synagogue."”” 

[242] 


Henry Hart, a "Jew Tailor" of Arundel County, Maryland, was accused in 1752 of an illicit 
relationship with a maid. He was sentenced to serve a man named McNamara for six 
months "for the Damage Sustained... on Acct. of the said Henry Hart begetting a Bas- 
tard child on the body of Susanna Talome, a Servant belonging to the said McNa- 
mara." 


Isaac Hart (ci. 1780) was a founder and member of Newport's Touro Synagogue. His firm, 
Naphtali Hart & Co., shipped and traded in Black slaves and cultivated their New Eng- 
land property with hired hands and slaves."' He sided with and supplied the British dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War and was shot to death by the Continental army.” 


Jacob Hart (b. 1781) came to New Orleans from New York in 1804 and traded in slave ships 
and African people. In 1808, Hart advertised in Saint Domingue for the sale of three 
Black people, including a cook, two fisherman and a tailor who spoke English and 
French fluently. In 1810, he bought two Africans in Florida. The 1820 census reports 
that he imprisoned seven African people as slaves. He became the owner of a number of 
vessels, including the schooner Celestine, and he brokered the sale of four African citi- 
zens. At the time of his bankruptcy in 1823, he held fourteen Black hostages.” 


Levy Hart owned a general merchandise business firm in Savannah, Georgia, in the early 
1800s. "Unlucky in 'chattel,' he was exasperated by a very valuable slave, Sandy, who 
functioned as a butcher, and was prone to 'take off now and again.'?^ 


Michael Hart (ci. 1813), an Easton, Pennsylvania Indian trader, "never acquired wealth" but 
he owned a stone house, collected some silverplate, owned a slave and sold whiskey to 
the Indians "in hundreds of gallons."^^ 


Michael Hart (d. 1861); Though he was from New York, he owned a Virginia plantation. 
When he feared that Richmond would be [243] taken by the Union Army in the Civil 
War, his son escaped with "most of the slaves belonging to the estate ."°"° 
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Moses Hart, son of Aaron, was sent to Albany in 1786 where his mother: 
wanted him to buy a good Negro wench for houseworke [because the] last one had died - and if the 
price was right [his] father wanted a Negro hand who knew something about farming, could handle 
an ax, and work in the garden." 


Myer Hart, of Easton on the Delaware, was the richest man in town and one of the founding 
fathers. In 1768, he owned "two houses, a bond servant, six lots, a horse, a cow, and his 
stock in trade. '?^ 


Nathan Hart, of Newport, informed the community by newspaper advertisement on March 
18, 1765, that among other things, he "also wants to purchase a negro.'^^ 


Nathan Hart was the constable of Charleston in 1821, whose job it was to punish runaway 
slaves. In October of 1827, he sold five slaves to Sophie Monsanto, and he was listed as 
enslaving fifteen Blacks in the census of 1830.”° 


Philip Hart (1727-1796) was a Charleston Jew with at least one African captive named 
"Flora. "^! 


Samuel Hart came to Louisiana via England and by 1823 he owned half of the steamboat 
United States and "four Negro slaves," $20,000 in bank stock and two lots in Louisville, 
Kentucky. He had a "slave mistress," named "Polly" with a "mulatto child". Hart cut 
them from his will and added "Cecilia Beni," "a woman of color," and her four children, 
presumably all his.’ 

[244] 


David Hays (1732-1812); A farmer and storekeeper and son of Jacob Hays, he fought 
against the Indians in the French and Indian War. One of his Black captives was named 
"Darby." The inventory of his estate, valued at $3,658.98, included the following items 
all valued greater than or equal to his Black humans.” 


An inventory of the Goods, Chattels & Effect belonging to the Estate of David Hays of 
the Township of Mount Pleasant, Deceased. 


$90 


?^7 MEAJI, p. 277. 

?5 MCAJ2, p. 821. 

?? Rhodes, p. 7. 
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His Wife and Michael Hays and Reuben Etting, Their Brothers: Patriots of the Revolution," PAJHS, vol. 2 
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] field Wheat 1 Lot silver Plate 
1 Lott Buckwheat 17.50 ] Silver Watch 


| Windfan I Black Girl 
10 Sheep @ $1 | Black Woman 


Grace Hays (d. 1740) conveyed in her will, "fifty ounces of sterling wrought silver plate and 
the best negro slave which 1 should be possessed of..."””* 


Judah Hays (1703-1764) was a New York merchant and shipowner who was elected consta- 
ble in 1736. His Black captives were allegedly part of a foiled 1741 plot to bum the city 
and escape from their Jewish captors. "Like other well-to-do men of his period," wrote 
Harold Korn, "he bought negroes and the time of indentured servants. He paid £80 for a 
negro man named Aaron and £20 for four years' service of an indentured boy named 
John Camble.’”” 

[245] 

Hays had some apparent difficulties tracking his runaway slave "Sarah" when he 
ran this ad in February of 1751: 


Run away last Sunday night, from Judah Hays, a Negroe wench, named Sarah, aged about 30 years; 
she is a likely wench, of a Mulatto complexion, was brought up at Amboy, in Col. Hamilton's fam- 
ily, and has had several Masters in the Jerseys: She dresses very well, has a good parcel of cloaths, 
and speaks good English. Whoever takes up the said wench, and brings her to her said master, or 
secures her in any county goal, so that he may have her again, shall receive Forty Shillings reward, 
and reasonable charges. Whoever entertains said wench, shall be prosecuted with the utmost rigour 
of the law. All masters of vessels, boat-men, &c. are forewarned of conveying said wench away, as 
they shall answer the same. 
Judah Hays 
N.B. Said wench has robb'd her said master, in apparel, &c. upwards of Fifty Pounds. 
And this one in May of 1751: 

Whereas the subscriber hereof, has great reason to apprehend that his Negroe wench Sarah, for- 
merly advertised in this paper, has been and is now harboured and concealed by some white person 
in this town; this is to give publick notice, that whoever brings said wench to me, or has her con- 
fined in goal, shall immediately receive from me Five Pounds as a reward: And farther, that who- 
ever will give information upon oath, who it is that harbours and detains said Negroe wench, shall 
have Ten Pounds reward. 
N.B. All masters of vessels, boatmen and others, are cautioned against taking said wench on board, 
as she has lately been seen in sailors dress. 

Judah Hays." 


Samuel Hays (1764-1838) of Philadelphia was a slave owner and active Mason who is re- 
membered as a humanitarian because he arranged to have his slaves liberated. He re- 
served the right, however, to keep them as indentured servants.” 

[246] 


Abraham Baruch Henriques, a Portuguese Jew of Barbados bequeathed to his family the 
"liberty to sell houses, slaves or plantations..."^* 


David Henriques was a Jamaican Jewish slave marketing "specialist" in the late eighteenth 
century." 


4 Pool, p. 226. 
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Manuel Dias Henriques, (probably the same as Manuel Diaz Enriquez) lived in New Spain 
during the early 1620's where he had been a representative of Portuguese slave trad- 
ers." He was accused of being a Jew by Inquisitional authorities in early 17th century 


New Spain. Though unnamed in the historical record, his uncle was described as, "a 
broker or dealer in Negro slaves. "^"! 


Jacob Henry held a seat in the House of Commons of North Carolina in 1808. He was the 
son of Joel and Amelia Henry, who in 1810, held ten Black African slaves. Jacob's 
household consisted of twelve Black hostages, according to the census of 1810; in 1820 
that number is believed to have increased to fifteen.?* 


Isaac Hermann (1838-1917); Author Jacob R. Marcus described him as follows: 


In the Reconstruction period, Hermann was a leader in the movement to organize the veterans into 
an association whose primary aim, it would seem, was to protect the whites against the Negro 
freedmen... [H]e worked to restore white supremacy and to resist what he believed to be the en- 
croachments of the Negroes.?? 


Samuel Hermann was a New Orleans merchant and banker and partner of Asher Moses Na- 
than, and according to census data of 1810, he enslaved four Blacks, ten in 1820 and 
seventeen in 1830. His dealings in Blacks were "extensive." In 1825, he sold 16 Black 
Africans to various farmers.’ 

[247] 


Solomon Heydenfeldt (1816-1890) of California, gave up his judgeship because his position 
automatically bound him to the Union but his sympathies were with the Confederacy.” 
Jewish historians have claimed that he was against slavery, and yet contrarily, he wrote 
in a pamphlet of the "unjust and bitter crusades of the Northern Abolitionists." He was a 
"passionate secessionist" and thought Lincoln's slave emancipation plan of 1861 to be 
tyranny." He opposed the importation of slaves into Alabama in 1849, not for any hu- 
manitarian reason, but because of "the unproductiveness of slave labor, and its gradual, 
but certain, impoverishment of our State, is a sufficient reason for limiting its farther 
propagation among us." He felt that when other states recognized the uneconomic char- 
acter of slave labor they would dump the freed Africans on Alabama.’ 


Aaron Hirsch (1829-1911) was a French Jew who settled in New Orleans and later became a 
resident of Mississippi and Arkansas. He was a strong Confederate who expressed the 


Jewish sentiment of his time when in the 1860s he stated that: 
the institution of slavery as it existed in the south was not so great a wrong as people believe. The 
Negroes were brought here in a savage state; they captured and ate each other in their African 
home. Here they were instructed to work, were civilized and got religion, and were perfectly 


happy." 
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Hirsch spoke in favor of slavery because the plantation owners were his custom- 
ers. He owned slaves and bought and sold them in his Batesville, Arkansas business, 
Hirsch & Adler. During the Civil War he bought six Blacks and later exchanged them 
for a farm. He was against the proposal to free the slaves who had fought for the Con- 
federacy, reasoning that the war was fought to keep them enslaved.” 

[248] 


Haham Jeossuha His advertised in the Royal Gazette of Kingston, Jamaica for the return of a 
runaway slave on December 15, 1792." 


Uriah Hyam (ci. 1740) was a New York merchant, member of Shearith Israel and slave 
maker. He held Black people against their will and one, named "Cavandro," he be- 
queathed to his son, Andrew Israel, in his 1740 will.’” 


Henry Hyams was a staunch supporter of slavery, Jewish leader and lieutenant governor of 
Louisiana in 1859.” 


Samuel Hyams of Charleston, had more than twenty African hostages. As the 1822 keeper of 
the jail, his job was to incarcerate freedom seeking Blacks.’” 


Levi Hyman was a merchant and landowner who lived at his plantation estate in St. Andrew, 
Jamaica called "Hyman's Delight." In 1811, he held 32 African citizens, 46 in 1821 and 
45 in 1830.7” 


Rev. Bernard Illowy (1812-1871) of Baltimore, was a Jewish spiritual leader and vocal sup- 
porter of the American slave system. He said that the Abolitionists had "thrown the 
country into a general state of confusion" and called them "ambitious aspirants and self- 
ish politicians."^^ 


Abraham Isaacks paid a £700 debt to Nathan Simson with "feathers, flour, cider, negro 
Slaves and cash."’” 


Jacob Isaacks was a Newport merchant who frequently bought and sold Black human beings 
even from his home on Broad Street. One 1777 advertisement offered "'"Foodstuffs, 
pork, negro man and woman." He placed ads in the Newport Mercury over the next 
seven years for the sale of "negroes" at least five times." 


Isaiah Isaacs (1747-1806); Born in Germany, he was the first Jew in Richmond, Virginia and 
a founder of the Congregation Beth Shalome, grantor of its cemetery land and slave 
driver. In 1788, he was elected to the Common Hall. He was in slave making alliance 
with Jacob I. Cohen and held Black Africans named "Lucy," "James," "Polly," "Henry" 
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and "Rachel," and her children “Clement Washington" and "Mary." His business firm 
once took a Black captive as security for a debt. 
Isaacs placed this advertisement in the Virginia Gazette or American Advertiser 
on June 1, 1782: 
TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD 
RAN AWAY from the subscriber, living in the town of Richmond, a very likely Negro woman 
named MOLLY, lately the property of Mr. Edward Busbel, of Gloucester-town; she is much pitted 
with the small-pox, about twenty-two years old, and about five feet six inches high; had on when 
she went away, a Virginia cloth vest and petticoat, checked; she had with her a checked apron, a 
callico petticoat, and a pair of leather high-heeled country made shoes. I expect she will make to- 
wards Williamsburg or Gloucester-town, as she came from those parts a few days ago. She had four 
horse-locks fastened on her legs when she went away. Whoever apprehends and delivers the said 
Negro to me, shall receive the above reward and reasonable charges, paid by ISA[IJAH ISAACS.?" 
Referring to the words of Isaacs, the great Jewish scholar Jacob R. Marcus wrote that 
"the following phrases [are] redolent of the spirit of the great Virginians of [Isaacs'] 
generation:" 
Being of the opinion that all men are by nature equally free, and being possessed of some of those 
beings who are unfortunate[ly], doomed to slavery, as to them I must enjoin my executor a strict 
observance of the following clause in my will. My slaves are hereby manumeted and made free, so 
that after 130 years] they shall enjoy all the privileges and immunities of freed people... Each one 
of my slaves is to receive the value of twenty dollars in clothing on the days of their manumis- 
sion. 


[250] 


Samuel Isaacs (Isaaks), from one of the original 300 families to populate Texas (comprised 
of 1,800 persons and 443 slaves), was allotted "a Spanish Grant of one league (4,428.4 
acres grazing land) and one labor (177.13612 acres farming land)," situated about mid- 
way between the Gulf Coast and the upriver seulement of Washington-on-the-Brazos.’” 


Solomon Isaacs of the New York family of that name imported some slaves into Charlestown 
in 1755. In his will, probated in 1757, he left "a substantial inventory of goods, a 
house, books, mahogany fumiture, colored prints, silver plate, several Negro slaves - 
three of whom were children - two horses and a chaise, and a quarter ownership of a 
sloop. "^*! 


David Israel, Jewish inhabitant of Barbados wrote his will in Portuguese dated May 24, 
1689, "revoking all previous Wills made if it should please God to take me to a better 
world I ask pardon for all my sins & that my soul may be rec'd in mercy." Then, to his 
wife Sarah he left "a negress named Betty, and the use of two negresses named below to 
go (eventually) to my daughter Esther when 21, or on her previous marriage." 

To my son Isaac a male negro named Antonio... Also my two negresses Maria Ibo and Esperansa 
they to be delivered by my wife unto Esther when she marries or attains 21 years... To my daur. 
Rahel, wife of David Judah Rodriques £25 sterling payable by executors and 2 moreques (=negro- 
boys (moliques)) for my granddaughter Ester Zinha. To grandson Jacob son of David and Rahel 
Judah Rodrigues a moliques named Robin... Also 2 negroes named Vallenty and Macaco which I 
sent him for the service of the business." 
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Rabbi George Jacobs of Richmond, Virginia held Black hostages and rented them for a 
fee.” 


Gerrit Jacobs (d. 1754) from the Netherlands was a storekeeper and planter with a plantation 
in Surinam called Nieuw Meerzorg, with [251] 100 Black African slaves. He later or- 
dered that number to be increased to more than 200. To his wife Haija Sadoks, he be- 
queathed "ten domestic slaves," which he stipulated could not be sold. To his stepson 
went "the Negro boy Present.""** 


Israel Jacobs (c. 1741-1810) of Philadelphia held Black hostages but was, nevertheless, well 
respected in his synagogue.” 


Jacob Jacobs of Charleston, an auctioneer, left an estate that included ten slaves, horses, car- 
riages, notes and bonds." * He advertised in the Gazette of the State of South-Carolina 
November 24, 1779: 


Four Hundred Dollars Reward 


RUN away from the Subscriber, on Sunday Night last, two Negro Fellows named Hercules and 
Romeo, the former is about five Feet two or three Inches high, very black, speaks good English, and 
had on when he went away a blue Coat and jacket with a red Cape, and white metal buttons: The 
latter is about five Feet high, of a yellowish Complexion, speaks good English, and had on a great 
Coat, red jacket and black or Osnabrugs Breeches. They both had hats, and may perhaps change 
their Dress, having carried all their Cloathing with them: The above Reward will be given for the 
taking of the said two Negroes, and the half for either of them. All Masters of Vessels are forbid 
carrying off the Negroes at their Peril.”*’ 


John Jacobs, possibly a Jew, placed this advertisement in the Virginia Gazette on February 
7,1771: 


RUN away from. the Subscriber, in Amherst county, on or about the 5th of October last, a new Ne- 
gro man slave who calls himself CHARLES, which is every word of English he can speak, he is a 
black fellow, with a smooth skin, of a middle size, well made for strength, appears to be about 18 
years of age, and has a good set of teeth. He was purchased from the Yanimerew the 14th of last 
September, and was one of the number judged to have had the small pox. Had on when he left me a 
Negro cotton jacket with buttons (both top and bottom) of brass, a pair of cotton breeches, very 
long, with flat metal buttons to the waistband, cotton boots, [252] and a coarse linen cap. Whoever 
will deliver him to me, or secure him so that I may get him again, shall receive a reward of FIVE 
POUNDS; and if he is taken out of the colony and brought home to me TEN POUNDS current 


money.’*® 


Joseph Jacob, of Newport, ran an advertisement in December of 1769: “Notice: Reward $3 
South Hampton, Long Island runaway Indian servant. "^^ 


Levy Jacobs was a New Orleans and Mobile liquor and slave dealer who advertised to "buy 
and sell Negroes" in 1819. In September of 1828, he notified the public that he was ex- 
pecting about 100 


prime, Virginia slaves, selected expressly for this market - among which are Ostlers, Carriage Driv- 
ers, Mechanics, Field Hands and Cooks, House Servants, seamstresses and washer women. 
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As proprietor of one of the leading auctioneer houses of New Orleans, Levy was 
reported to have "paraded blacks on the slave block that was operated by Levy Jacobs 
and his Christian partner, George Asbridge.”” When he was accused of selling Kentucky 


slaves and not the advertised Virginia slaves he posted this notice. 

Notice - A report being circulated that I have for sale no other than Kentucky slaves, I beg leave to 
state to the public that all the Negroes which 1 have on hand, and shall hereafter keep for sale are 
and will be Virginia born Negroes, of good character; that the person who has stated to the contrary, 
with the view of injuring me, I call upon in this public manner to come forward and support this 
charge if he can, or hereafter hold his peace. All Negroes sold and bought by me from traders (ex- 
cepting at my own house) will be free of commission. 

L. Jacobs"?! 


Manis Jacobs (c. 1782-1839) was the rabbi and president of the New Orleans Jewish congre- 
gation Shanarai Chasset and a leading Jewish citizen, even though he held eleven Black 
people as slaves. Rabbi Sharfman writes of Jacobs: "Though unordained, [253] he felt 
his ability to recite Hebrew prayers qualified him. He proudly signed his name in He- 
brew on bills of sale, as a cachet or seal - some on his transactions involving the pur- 
chase of slaves still exist. "^^ 


Samuel Jacobs, in 1761, "ordered a Negro girl from New York - domestic slaves were popu- 
lar because hired help was scarce." Jacobs was the owner of the slave schooner 
Betsey.” 


Solomon Jacobs (1777-1827) was acting mayor of Richmond, Virginia in 1818-1819 and 
president of Beth Shalome Congregation, and the first Jew to become grand master of 
the Masons of Virginia. He was an agent for the French goverrunent's tobacco interests 
and the Richmond representative for the Rothschild banking house. He owned a slave 
named "Esther," and when he died his tombstone epitaph read: 

Fond as a Husband. 


Indulgent as a Father. 
Kind as a Master... 


His widow Hetty, then successfully lobbied the Virginia House and Senate to al- 
low the sale of a number of Black female captives and children because of the "conduct 
of said slaves toward their mistress... was so very malevolent and very objection- 
able." 


L. Jacoby; In 1830, he held thirty Africans against their will in the New Orleans area.” 


Joseph Jonas, in an address to the Ohio House of Representatives on February 25-26, 1861, 
he said, "I am not in favor of slavery, and would not own a slave on any account. But 
this 1s not the question. Slavery in the South is an institution, and the framers of the 
Constitution guarded their rights and their property.””° 

[254] 
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Israel I. Jones (1810-1877) of Mobile, Alabama was leader of the Jewish community in the 
mid-1800s, as well as being a slave trading auctioneer. President of Congregation 
Shaarai Shomayim from 1844-1873, he was on the Board of Delegates of American Is- 
raelites, the first national Jewish organization. On Feb. 6, 1841, he advertised in the 
Mobile Daily Advertiser and Chronical that he had "Negroes at Auction," including a 
"Man Alfred, 25 years old, field hand; Boy Isaac, 7 years old; Woman Judy, 30 years 
old and two work horses. ^" 


Samuel Jones (c. 1737-1809) was a Charleston Jew who ordered that his survivors free two 
of his eight Black hostages named "Jenny" and her son "Emanuel." This selective 
manumission of an African woman indicates that she was the victim of rape by the Jew 
and that her son may have been the result of that crime. 


J. Joseph advertised for the return of a runaway African female child in the Quebec Gazette 
on July 28, 1791.°” 


Meir Josephson, a Pennsylvania trader, informed Michael Gratz in a letter written in Yid- 
dish: 

... that I may sell my nigger wench at a profit. So if a ship with niggers should arrive, or a ship with 
[indentured] Germans you will let me know, because I cannot manage without a servant. The wench 
I now have has two virtues, both bad ones. First, she is drunk all day, when she can get it, and sec- 
ond, she is mean so that my wife cannot say a word to her. She is afraid of her. How did all this 
happen? A free nigger wants to court her and to buy her from me. I don't want to give her away for 
less than 110 pounds with her bastard, because I bought the bastard too. At present she costs me 90 
pounds. So if I can make out with her, I think it is best to let her go and get another. So if you have 
occasion to hear of a good nigger wench or of a good servant, you will inform me.!99? 


Baruch H. Judah "hired" a Black African woman named "Mary" who was tried in 1820, and 
acquitted, for setting fire to the house of her employer. ^"! 
[255] 


Isaac H. Judah (1761-1827) of Richmond, Virginia was a merchant and Beth Shalome's first 
minister. He fathered two "mulatto" children named "Philip Norboume" and "Benjamin 
Wythe," the products of the rape of an African woman. Judah's slave "Harry" was 
charged on March 13, 1815, with "going at large and hiring himself to Paul Christian, 
was remanded to jail and Judah summoned to appear the next day and show cause why 
he should not be fined for allowing the said slave to go at large and hire himself out." 


Manual Judah, owned a Black slave named "Shadrach," who was tried in the Richmond 


courts in 1805 for stealing a hog. He was found guilty, and given nine and thirty on his 
bare back.'^? 


Samuel Judah, was the most prominent of the jewish slave traffickers in Canada. ^?" 
David S. Kaufman of Texas was a notable proponent of the spread of the slavocracy.'? 


Betsy Levi Kokemot and her son Louis of New Orleans, operated a retail store in the 1830s. 
In 1832, the sheriff seized part of their stock to pay bills and found that: 
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Betsy and Louis seemed to have caught an inordinate number of runaway Negroes, or stopped Ne- 
groes carrying money without proper identification; probably much of their trade was with slave 


David Cohen Labatt of Louisiana was devoted to the Confederacy and the preservation of 
the slave system.'””’ 


Joseph Lasalle was active in the Louisiana militia and local politics. He owned four female 
slaves in 1830.'° 
[256] 


Benjamin D. Lazarus sold "A Negro named Sam, about Eighty Years of age, diseased, and a 
Negro Woman named Sylvie about seventy five years of Age," for ninety dollars. Dr. 
Bertram W. Korn comments on the cruelty of this act: 


Perhaps the estate required cash, and undoubtedly the slaves were too old for any useful purpose, 
but what future could they have at the hands of a purchaser who would be compelled somehow to 
regain his investment??? 


Jacob Lazarus, Jr. from Charleston, South Carolina, enslaved more than twenty African 
hostages. ^? 


Sampson Lazarus of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, "had a female slave and a horse and was a 
shopkeeper," in 1782.1" 


Ishak Gabay Letob, probably of Speightstown, Barbados prepared his will in Portuguese 
dated August 24, 1698: 


To son Jacob Gabay Lettob my slave-girl Juana, so that she may look after him, he being ill, and 
she is not to be disposed of by him but at his death she is to go to whichever one of his brothers she 
prefers. To grand-dau. Ribca Ulloa the daur. named Peggy, of said Juana and for her heirs at her 
death but not otherwise. '?'? 


Rachel Mordecai Lazarus was "fully aware of the evils of slavery, but, after a fashion, de- 
fended this institution 1n her correspondence with Maria Edgeworth. Rachel contended 
that the black under chattel slavery was no worse off than the European who suffered 
under wage slavery." 


Edwin De Leon (1828-1891) considered those who opposed slavery to be guided by a "mis- 
taken philanthropy" with a disregard for "Providence" or "God." He was one of the 
chief Confederate propaganda agents and vehemently supported slavery with the belief 
that Blacks are the "bearer of burdens; never a conqueror or a king." In 1862, he was 
sent abroad by Jefferson Davis and Judah P. Benjamin on a secret mission to persuade 
Britain, France and other countries to grant diplomatic recognition to the [257] Confed- 
eracy. He failed after nearly two years and expenditures of $30,000." 
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Lewis Leon was a Confederate jew who said retrospectively: “I still say our Cause was just, 
nor do I regret one thing that I have done to cripple the North." Author Charles Segal 
says that this statement "is indicative of Jewish loyalty to the Southern cause. "9? 


Abraham Levi was in partnership with Edward Newman in New Orleans. Levi's assets at the 
outbreak of the war were said to be in the range of $300,000. Records of some of Levi's 
transactions for the year 1860 indicate that in January, A. Levi & Co. advanced $7,000 
to James Bogan, a planter in East Baton Rouge Parish. In return, Bogan signed a series 
of promissory notes that gave A. Levi & Co. a mortgage on his 746-acre plantation and 
his slaves. '?'* 


Jacob Levin of Columbia, South Carolina was the leader of his Jewish community in the 
mid-1800s and a slave trading auctioneer. An acting rabbi, he was quoted in prestigious 
Jewish periodicals and his wife was director of the Columbia Hebrew Sunday School. 
He was also the secretary and treasurer of the Hebrew Benevolent Society of Columbia 
and a grand master of the Masons. On December 17, 1852, he advertised in the Colum- 


bia Daily South Carolinian, the sale of: 

22 Likely Negroes, the larger number of which are young and desirable. Among them are Field 
Hands, Hostlers and Carriage Drivers, House Servants, & c., and of the following ages: Robinson 
40, Elsey 34, Yanaky 13, Sylvia 11, Anikee 8, Robinson 6, Candy 3, Infant 9, Thomas 35, Die 38, 
Amey 18, Eldridge 13, Charles 6, Sarah 60, Baket 50, Mary 18, Betty 16, Guy 12, Tilla 9, Lydia 24, 
Rachel 4, Scippio 2. 

The above Negroes are sold for the purpose of making some other investment of the proceeds, the 
sale will therefore be positive. 9" 


[258] 
Arthur Levy of New York, owned at least one Black woman named "Cresie."'°"® 
Ash Levy worked with the notorious Davis brothers in their slave dealings.'?'? 


Benjamin Levy (c. 1650-1704) was a New Orleans printer and publisher who bequeathed to 
his African hostage, "Richard White," the chance to buy his freedom for $500 from 
Levy's son, Alexander. The deception was that, as a slave, "Richard White" was un- 
paid. Additionally, "White" was "never to be sold, Mortgaged, or hired out for a longer 
term than one Year at a time, and never to be hired out of the State of Louisiana." 

The elder Levy also instructed that each of his eight remaining hostages named 
"Harry," "Samuel," "Joseph," "Ellen," "Martha," "Horace," "Millie" and "Richard," be 
given a token trinket as a "small memorial of their old master." 

In 1761, Levy joined coreligionists David Franks and Joseph Marks in the 
signing of a petition protesting a duty on imported Blacks. ^^? 


Chapman Levy (1787-1850) was born in Camden, South Carolina and elected to the state 
legislature and served as a colonel in the War of 1812. He was a prominent Jewish law- 
yer who held 31 Black human beings as slaves. He moved to Mississippi and operated a 
plantation until his death. Levy's will manumitted some of his hostages and retained 
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others. His mother, Sarah, sold her Black hostage "Kennedy" and an African woman to 
Levy for $300.'?! 


Eugene Henry Levy of New Orleans was an official in the Confederate Army who said: 
"Ihe slaves are in their proper sphere as they are at present situated within the bounda- 
ries of the Confederacy." The day before General Robert E. Lee surrendered, Levy was 
captured and soon released. He made his post Civil War sentiments known when he de- 
clared that, "Negroes are among the masters and have the inclination to be tyrants. The 
extermination of this race is a necessary consequence of this state of affairs." 7^ 

[259] 


Gershon Levy and Hyam Myers did business with the notorious Indian murderer, Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst. '?? 


Hayman Levy (1721-1789) was born in Germany and came to New York City in 1748. He 
made his fortune fur trading with the Indians and in the Black Holocaust as owner of 
several ships. His Shearith Israel congregation voted him its president six times. 


Hyman Levy was a Jamaican Jewish "specialist" in the Black flesh trade in the late eight- 
eenth century.” 


Isaac Levy was the brother of Nathan (see below) and partner with David and Moses 
Franks in African flesh dealing. He worked in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
London and was part owner of the slave ship Crown Cally. He once brought 117 Afri- 
cans into bondage. 


Israel Levy, a merchant of Charlestown, sold an African man named "Thomas (H)Eskete' to 
John Evans in 1759." 


J. Levy (May be the same as John B. Levy) owned a Louisiana plantation at Ascension Parish 
with forty-one Black people working his fields at no wage. 


Jacob Levy, Jr. (d. 1837) was active in the Congregation Shearith Israel of New York and 
owned slaves named "George Roper," "Mary Mundy," "John Jackson," "Samuel 
Spures," "Edwin Jackson," "Elizabeth Jackson" and "James Jackson," among others. 
One of his daughters married Moses Seixas, another married Moses Hays, and another 
married Joseph L. Joseph, all of whom were slave dealers or owners."”’ 

[260] 


John B. Levy came to New Orleans in 1828 with 37 Africans on the schooner Transport. 


Joseph Israel Levy, in his 1786 will, left to the mother of his child Jabica, "five hundred Ru- 
pees, and two slave girls and the garden and the house, with everything belonging unto 
her to be paid to her by my executors..."'°"! 
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Levy Andrew Levy, described as a "gentlemen," participated in the extermination plot 
against the Indians by providing them with blankets laced with smallpox. He 1s listed as 
a resident of Lancaster, Pennsylvania with "two female slaves and one house." Levy 
once had a slave "who preferred freedom with the Indians to servitude under Levy. The 
slave ran off with a local tribe."'°” 


Lewis B. Levy of Richmond Virginia was a "manufacturer [of] all kinds of servant's cloth- 
ing." He sold rags to such slave dealers as the Davis brothers." 


M. C. Levy of Charleston, South Carolina had more than twenty African hostages.'°* 


Moses Levy (c. 1665-1728) was a New York merchant, distiller, real estate 1nvestor, ship and 
land owner. He became probably the most prominent and wealthiest New York Jew of 
the 18th century terrorizing Black humans. He was elected constable of his municipal 
district in 1719 but declined to serve. He was president of his Jewish congregation and 
died holding that office. Levy's slave trading profits were used to help build the Shearith 
Israel on Mill Street. ^? 

[261] 


Moses Levy of Charleston, South Carolina was the most successful detective on the Charles- 
ton police force. Part of his responsibility was to pursue runaway Blacks. 


Moses Elias Levy (1782-1854) was a plantation owner in Florida, Saint Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands and Havana, Cuba. While in England, Levy attacked the evils of slavery in public 
forums and written pamphlets. In Florida, he used dozens of Black Africans trying to 
establish a Zionist homeland. ^" 


Nathan Levy (1704-1753) came to Philadelphia from London on the same ship (Myrtilla) 
that brought the Liberty Bell. He established an indentured servant placement service 
with his brother Isaac, and on January 3, 1738, they advertised in Benjamin Franklin's 
Gazette for buyers for: "A likely young Negroe Man to be sold by Nathan and Isaac 
Levy, fit for Town and Country." 

In 1741, they teamed up with David and Moses Franks to ship their Black victims 
in from Africa. Levy was a founder of the Jewish community in Philadelphia and 
bought land for the Jewish cemetery in 1740. He was "undoubtedly the citys richest Jew 
at the time of his death in 1753.""** 


Uriah Phillips Levy (1792-1862) was a ship captain in the navy before he was twenty, and 
later a commodore. He held title to Thomas Jefferson's famous estate Montecello, and to 
the Virginia plantation, Washington Farm where Black Africans were imprisoned as 
slaves. He was a member of Congregation Shearith Israel in New York and charter 
member of Washington's Hebrew Congregation. Jacob R. Marcus has written of the 
contradiction: 
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Jews in the South knew full well that there was a slave problem, but like the people about them, 
they did nothing to come to grips with this evil. Though Captain Uriah P. Levy wanted to abolish 
slavery, his wish did not deter him from running his Virginia plantation with slave labor.'??? 


[262] 


Rabbi Max (Menachem) Lilienthal (1815-1882) of Cincinnati was a major Jewish leader 
and ardent supporter of the Southern state's right to kidnap and enslave African peo- 
ple.'^^? 


Alexander Lindo (1753-1812) was a "major importer of slaves" in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. He admitted to being responsible for the deaths of over 150 African slaves in the 
Middle Passage and 20 more upon their arrival in Jamaica, though he was never pun- 
ished. ^" 


Moses Lindo (1712-1774) of South Carolina was a wealthy planter and enslaver of Africans, 
according to the Jewish Encyclopaedia." He ran an advertisement stating that: "If any 
person is willing to part with a plantation of 500 acres with 60 or 70 Negroes, I am 
ready to purchase it for ready money." Lindo imported 49 slaves from Barbados in the 
1750s and in 1756, he bought 2 African male children from John Cordon, according to a 
bill of sale. One of his slave ships was named Lindo Packett. 

Lindo was reputed to be one of the best judges of indigo in America or Europe. 
He was largely responsible for the growth of that industry from 300,000 pounds yearly 
to over 1,200,000 pounds. "Lindo himself handled millions of pounds of it. He lived to 
see the indigo industry employ 10,000 slaves," according to Jacob Rader Marcus.'^* 


Aaron Lopez (1731-1782) was the most notorious of the slave dealing Jews. He was New- 
port's leading participant in the Black Holocaust, largest taxpayer and the epitome of the 
Newport slave dealing Jewish culture. His son-in-law, Abraham Pereira Mendes, car- 
ried on the murderous trade and built massive wealth in his own right." Born in Portu- 
gal Lopez moved to Newport, Rhode Island in 1752, renounced his Marrano past and 
built an extensive trans-Atlantic slave dealing empire. “What can be said about this 
most attractive figure," writes Dr. Marcus, "is that he lived on a baronial scale, main- 
tained an entourage of over thirty persons, including the necessary slaves and hired ser- 
vants, and had his own stable and two chaises.""^ He was engaged extensively in 
smuggling and the owner of between 30 and 40 ships. By 1749, Lopez was generally 
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considered to be one of the largest merchants in the country, shipping every marketable 
item including molasses, Blacks, rum, pork and bottled beer." He owned a wharf, ar- 
ranged for building, chartering, and outfitting the vessels, hired captains and crews, and 
kept detailed accounts." 

Lopez reportedly launched his career as a slave merchant late in 1761 when he and 
Jacob Rodriguez Rivera began to outfit their jointly owned brigantine Grayhound for 
an African voyage." ^? On January 7, 1763, William Pinnegar captained a Lopez ship 
which delivered 134 Africans to Lopez's Jewish [264] agents in South Carolina, Da 
Costa and Farr.'" Four captains made thirteen of the voyages, two of whom died in Lo- 
pez's service.'?' Below are the recorded slaving voyages of Aaron Lopez in the years 
1764 through 1774:'^* 


Sloop Spry, Capt. Willaim Pinneger, July 16, 1764 - May 22, 1766, stopping at Barba- 
dos, Jamaica, and New York on the return voyage. The cargo included iron hoops, 
iron chains and slave shackles.' Slaves sold: 57. 


Brig Africa, Capt. Abraham All, May 3, 1765 - July 11, 1766. Slaves sold at Kingston: 
45. 


Sloop Betsey, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, July 22, 1765 - August 21, 1766. Slaves sold at 
Kingston: 40. 


Brig Sally (the Spry rerigged), Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, August, 1766 - July 1767. Slaves 
sold at St. Kitts: c. 33. 


Brig Africa, Capt. Abraham All, October 20, 1766 - January 9, 1768. Slaves sold at 
Kingston: 69. 


Brig Hannah, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, May 3, 1768 - May 4, 1769. Slaves sold in South 
Carolina and Barbados: 63. 
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Sloop Mary, Capt. William English, June 4, 1770 - spring 1771. Slaves sold in Barba- 
dos: c. 57. 


Ship Cleopatra, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, July 1770 - 1771. Slaves sold in Barbados: 96. 


Ship Cleopatra, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, June 16, 1771 - May 27, 1772. Slaves sold in 
Barbados: 230. 


Brig Ann, Capt. William English, November 27, 1772 - winter 1773-74 (arrived in Ja- 
maica October 8, 1773). Slaves sold at Kingston: 104." 
[265] 


1054 "Some Old Papers Relating to the Newport Slave Trade," Newport Historical Society Bulletin, no. 62 (July, 
1927), pp. 14-15: "When the Brigantine was thus ready to sail her owners gave to Captain English the following 
orders: 

Newport, November, 1772 

Capt. William English 

Sir: 

... When please Cod you arrive there safe convert your cargo into good slaves; on the best term you can; You are 
not insensible that lying any considerable time on the Coast, is not only attended with a very heavy expense, but 
also great risk of the Slaves you may have on board. We therefore would recommend to you dispatch, even if 
you are obliged to give a few gallons more or less on each slave. We here enclose you David Mill Esq. of Cape 
coast Castle's receipt for twenty seven men and thirteen women Slaves, left in his hands by Capt. Briggs the last 
voyage on our accounts payable to his or our order, which we have made payable to you; When you have fin- 
ished the sales of your Cargo, apply to the said Mr. Mill and receive from him the above mentioned slaves, 
which from his universal character, we are confident he will not only immediately comply but will also deliver 
you slaves to your satisfaction; To these slaves we desire you'll put some particular mark that may distinguish 
them from those of the Cargo, so that their sales in the West Indies may be kept by itself, for the Insurance on 
these is not blended with the Cargo. 

You are to be particularly careful, that as soon as you have got your slaves on board, and before you leave the 
Coast you are to fill up two Sets of bills of lading; The one mentioning the number of Slaves you have on board, 
bought with your Cargo, which are two-thirds on acct. of Aaron Lopez and the other third on account of Jacob 
Rod Rivera; And another set for the forty slaves you receive from Mr. Mill, those are one-half on each our Acct., 
and remit us by two different Oppts, One of each of these bills of lading, and the third carry with you; for in case 
of accident (which Cod forbid) we have no other way of proving our interest, than by a bill of lading. 

When thus you have finished your trade on the Coast, you are to proceed directly to the Island of Jamaica when 
if you arrive in any time between the first of December and the first of July, you are to go directly to Savanah La 
Mar, and there deliver your whole quantity of slaves on our Acct. to Capt. Benjamin Wright, in whose hands we 
shall lodge whatever future orders we may have occasion to give you; But if you arrive off of Jamaica in any 
time between the month of July and the first of December, then you are not to proceed to Savanah La Mar, but to 
Kingston in that Island, and there apply to Mr. Thomas Dolbeare merchant there, to whom you are to deliver 
your slaves on our Accts and in whose hands we shall also lodge, whatever orders we may find necessary further 
to give you, and if on inquiry you find when you arrive at Kingston, that Capt. Wright is in any part of the Island, 
you are desired to send him immediate intelligence of your arrival, but this 1s not to prevent the delivery of the 
Slaves to Mr. Dolbeare as aforesaid, and should Capt. Wright not be at Savanah La Mar when you arrive there, 
nor in any part of Jamaica, in that case dispatch an express to Mr. Dolbeare at Kingston, and follow what orders 
you may receive from him. Either Capt. Wright or Mr. Dolbeare will have orders to load our Brig with the pro- 
duce of the Island if the season of the year will permit it. Therefore as soon as you have delivered your slaves, 
and your vessel ready, proceed directly back to this port. 

The experience you have in the Guinea trade and the raised opinion we have of your integrity and care render it 
unnecessary for us to give you any particular charge in respect to the sales, and purchase of your Cargo, nor to 
remind you that you keep a watchful eye on the slaves during the time you may have them on board. We expect 
you [to] embrace every opportunity to let us hear from you at any of the ports you may be at, Not in the least 
doubting, but your conduct will fully answer all our expectations. We conclude wishing you a pleasant prosper- 
ous voyage and safe retum to your family in health, we are 

Your friends and owners, 

Jacob Rod Rivera, 

Aaron Lopez 
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Ship Africa, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, April 22, 1773 - August 1774. Slaves sold in Ja- 
maica: c. 49. 


Ship Cleopatra, Capt. James Bourk, June 30, 1773 - August 1774, Cargo consigned to 
Briggs. Slaves sold in Jamaica: c. 77. 


Brig Ann, Capt. William English, spring 1774 - March 1775. Slaves sold in Jamaica: 
112. 
[266] 
Mortality on these voyages was extremely high as this passage from the William 
and Mary Quarterly suggests: 
Captain Briggs had taken aboard twenty-one slaves at the Windward Coast south of Cape Verde, 
ten at Cape Mount on the Grain Coast, and sixty-seven along the Gold Coast - a total of ninety- 
eight. However, as Lopez informed his London correspondent, William Stead, there was severe loss 
of life at sea, and much sickness among the survivors forced a hurried sale at St. Kitts. Sally's log 
records the burial of six slaves at sea, dead "with the feaver and flox"; the loss was doubtless much 
heavier, as the log does not cover a four-month period of coasting southward and eastward from the 
Windward Coast to Cape Coast Castle... The figure, given above, of thirty-three slaves sold is cal- 
culated from the sum realized on the sale of the survivors, who may have been more numerous than 
this but of low value because of their debilitated condition. 


The Cleopatra was assumed to have experienced very heavy mortality, accord- 
ing to Lopez biographer Virginia Bever Platt, because the ship had carried a "much 
higher number of 230 blacks to Barbados on her next voyage."’’” Using this reasoning 
and simple mathematics, one could conclude that as many as, or more than, 287 Black 
Africans may have lost their lives in these two voyages of the Cleopatra alone. 

In the last recorded voyage of the Ann, "[Captain] English reached Kingston on 
October 7, having lost five slaves on the voyage but with his people apparently healthy. 
By the time the sale could be made, two more had died and the prevalence of 'the Swel- 
ling' among the remainder caused a drastic reduction in their value..."""’ 

Lopez's other commercial ventures were sometimes called into question. One 
Caribbean trader bitterly complained in a series of letters about the quality of the lum- 
ber, flour, and fish cargoes dispatched from Newport - consignments that often arrived 
out of season or in leaky vessels to which he had to give time and attention. Flour, too 
often was of low grade; staves and hoops for the making of molasses hogsheads were 
often worm [267] eaten and fish was putrid from being packed in insufficient brine. He 
found it difficult to dispose of such cargoes and implied that slave cargoes were casier 
to handle and more profitable." 

Dr. Marcus discusses the household and business of Lopez and his utter depend- 


ency on free Black labor: 
Lopez always maintained a staff of Negro domestics and in addition often hired Negro slaves from 
their masters, though in his papers such laborers were always referred to as servants, never as 
slaves. At least half a dozen negroes were usually employed at one time at the Lopez shop, store- 
house and wharf. For his living quarters, Lopez supplemented his Negro domestics by hiring an In- 
dian woman to wash and scrub and a white seamstress to sew and make garments for the family and 
the Negro household servants. ^? 
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Lopez took 27 of these slaves to Leicester, Massachusetts when fleeing the Brit- 
ish attack on Newport.'°” 

It was also Lopez who was identified as the primary Newport merchant who ig- 
nored the non-importation protest of British tax policies organized by the Revolution- 
era colonists. The man who fingered Lopez was Ezra Stiles, a leading clergyman and 
President of Yale University. He referred to Lopez in his Diary as "a Merchant of the 
first Eminence; for Honor and Extent of Commerce probably surpassed by no Merchant 
in America." 

Journeying to Rhode Island with his wife and family on May 28, 1782, he 
passed Scott's Pond, near Providence and was thrown by his horse into quicksand where 
he drowned.'°” 

[268] 


Haham Eliahu Lopez, the spiritual head of the Barbados Jews of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, said that he "would certainly continue in enjoyment of his own two negro atten- 
dants. "°°? 


Moses Lopez purchased a Black woman from John Roosevelt. The sale was witnessed by 
Judah Hays and Jacobus Roosevelt." 


Rachel Lopez lived in Bridgetown, Barbados with a family of four and "one negro.» 


Aaron Baruch Louzada lived with his family in Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, at- 
tended by five Black slaves.'? 


Rachell Baruh Louzada's will in Portuguese, dated October 29, 1703 required her sons 
Solomon and Jacob to "sell everything in the house, goods, jewels, silver, gold & cop- 
per, also slaves, & to pay all my debts, funeral expenses, & doctors bills... To my 
daughter Hannah Baruh Louzada a negress named Esperansa, & a diamond ring, also 
£25 current money with which to commence seeking a livelihood, & that she may live 
in sisterly harmony with her brothers... as God commands." 99 


James Lucena was a Portuguese cousin of Aaron Lopez who found revenue as a shipper in 
the African slave trade. A refugee from the Portuguese Inquisition, he came to Rhode 
Island in the early 1750s claiming to be a Catholic. In June of 1768, he wrote to Lopez 
asking instructions as he prepared for a voyage to Africa to kidnap innocent Africans. In 
the letter he establishes that it was customary for ship owners to pay their captains with 
slaves. 

Lucena reportedly enslaved at least nine and as many as twenty Africans and 
owned 750 acres in Georgia when the trustees of that colony introduced slavery in 1749. 
He was a justice of the peace in 1766, and in 1771 he owned 1000 more acres and "sent 


Rivera twelve in 1774 - and employed them, with those of other owners, in the unpleasant work of 'trying' or 
rendering the whale head matter for the making of candles." 

199? MCA 3. p. 1289. 
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the non-importation protests of the colonists leading to the Revolutionary War. Also Jankowsky's The American 
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front of Newport slave merchants."; "An Historical Review of New England Life and Letters," The New England 
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a vessel to Jamaica for a parcel of Negroes."'" On March 21, 1770 he placed the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the Savannah Georgia Gazette: 
[269] 
RUN AWAY from the subscriber, on Friday last, A NEGROE FELLOW, named SAM, about 22 
years old, and about 5 feet 6 inches high, is well known in and about Savannah, has his country 
marks on each side his face thus 1 1 1, his teeth remarkably wide apart, and speaks very good Eng- 
lish, had on when he went away a dark grey cloth double breasted waistcoat and a white negroe 
cloth under jacket, a pair of green negroe cloth long trowsers, and a round sailor's cap. Whoever de- 
livers him to me at Savannah shall have a reward of twenty shillings, and all reasonable charges. 
James Lucena 

N.B. Said negroe is suspected to be concealed on board some vessel, and I forewarn the masters of 


vessels from carrying him off, as they may depend on being prosecuted to the utmost rigour of the 
law, 108 


Abraham De Lyon, Sr. arrived in Savannah, Georgia in 1733, and later held eighteen Black 
hostages against their will. 


Abraham De Lyon (may be the same as above) left his Savannah, Georgia wine making 
business due to "the want of Negroes... whereas his white servants cost him more than 
he was able to afford. "^^? 


Isaac Lyons of Columbia, South Carolina owned a plantation and held numerous African 
citizens against their will. He imported eight Blacks in 1763." 


Samuel Maas of Charleston, according to Professor Marcus, took 

only four weeks to be convinced that blacks had to be watched, disciplined, and, if necessary, ruth- 
lessly punished. Slavery he agreed, was a sound institution; the Southern economy was built on 
black labor. The black made an ideal workhand, for only he, stemming from the torrid African 
lands, could tolerate the humidity, intense heat, and backbreaking labor of the Carolina lowlands. 
Undoubtedly, Maas was influenced in his views by his uncle and by the luxury of the well- 
appointed home with its massive silver service and numerous, obsequious slaves ready to 270] re- 
spond to his slightest nod - all this impressed Maas mightily.'°” 


Esther Marache sent her "mulatto wench" out to peddle cakes, but [did] not want her admit- 
ted into anyone's home."*” 


A. J. Marks (This may be Alexander Marks; 1788-1861) was the acting rabbi in New Orleans 
in the 1830s, and owned eleven Africans according to the 1840 census.'"” 


Joseph Marks signed a petition from a group of Philadelphia merchants against a tax on Ne- 
groes in 1761. Joining him were Jews, David Franks and Benjamin Levy.” 


Mark Marks was deputy sheriff of Charleston in 1822, part of whose job was to punish run- 
away Blacks.'°” 


Mordecai Marks (1739 or 1740-1797) was a merchant and farmer “who owned his own trot- 
ting and pacing mares, a Negro slave, and a small library.""°” 
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Isaac Rodrigues Marques (d. 1706 or 1707) was a New York merchant, importer and 
shipowner from Denmark who dictated in his will that a "good serviceable negro 
woman" be purchased to serve his "dear mother" after his death.” 


Joseph Marx (1771 or 1772-1840) was born in Hanover, Germany and moved to Richmond, 
Virginia where he engaged in large real estate transactions. He was an associate of 
Thomas Jefferson and active in the Jewish community while holding 11 Blacks against 
their will to perform hard labor at no pay.'®” 


Abraham Pereira Mendes (1825-1893) was a Jamaican rabbi, the son-in-law of Jacob Rod- 
riguez Rivera, and made his money as a slave trader. On May 4, 1752, he advertised the 
following: 

[271] 

To be sold by Abraham Pereira Mendes, a Parcel of Likely young Negroes, Piemento, Old Copper, 
Coffee, etc... If any Person has a Mind to purchase any of the Goods mentioned, they may enquire 
of Mr. Daniel Gomez.!?9? 
In 1767, when on a mission to Jamaica, Mendes reported back to his father-in- 
law that a consigriment of Negroes was "in such poor order" because of the storage 


conditions that he could not do anything but sell them off cheaply: 
To my great surprise I found the negroes nothing to what I expected... Captain All's small cargo, 


however, turned out as we see to consist almost entirely of "refuse slaves," and Captain All himself 
fell il]. 95! 


Joseph Mendes, of the town of Speights in the Parish of St. Peters, Barbados, prepared his 


will in English dated February 17, 1700: 


To my dear & loving wife Rachel M. 3 Negro Slaves, Mary, Astor she & her boy Matte & the Issue 
or Offspring of their bodies for ever... To son Moses M. £1000 on marriage or 21st birthday (which 
shall first happen) & for ever one Negro Woman named Hagar & the issue or offspring of her body 
& 2 negro boys named Jack Coger & Tom. To daughter Sarah £1000 on marriage or 18th birthday 
(which shall first happen) & for ever one negro woman named Mary & a Negro girl named Evare & 
the issue... of their bodies. To daughter Luna £1000 on marriage or 18th birthday (which shall first 
happen) & £40 [so] that 2 young negroes be bought for her forever... Ex'ors may sell all such Lands 
houses & Negroes as I have in this Island for the better adjusting their Accounts.'?*? 


Jacob Defonseca Meza of Barbados owned “a certain Molatto woman Isabella." 


Abraham Bueno De Mezqueto (Mesquita); Probably a son of Benjamin Bueno de Mes- 
quita who, with two sons, was banished from Jamaica on August 16, 1665. Abraham 
owned a plantation at Barbados 1n 1692, and was recorded as a slave [272] owner in the 
census of 1707.'^** 


Gustavas Meyers was a staunch supporter of slavery and a Jewish leader.' 


Moses Michal (or Michaels, c. 1685-1740) was born in Germany and was a New York mer- 
chant in partnership with Michael Asher of Boston. By 1730, he was the largest im- 
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porter among the Curacaoan Jews. He was a member of Shearith Israel and enslaved at 
least two Blacks named "Tham" and "Prins”’’*® 


Abigail Minis (1701-1794); In 1740, many Jews left Savannah, Georgia because of the re- 
striction against slavery. Ms. Minis and family stayed, waited for the law to change, and 
then forced at least 17 Blacks to work her 2,500 acre farm. Her son Philip was president 
of Savannah's Congregation Mikveh Israel. Minis named three of the Africans, "Sue," 
"Lizzy," and "Sandy." He advertised in the Savannah Georgia Gazette, on June 28, 
1775: 


RUN AWAY, A CREOLE NEGROE FELLOW, named Charles, well known in Savannah. Ten 
shillings reward will be given on delivery of him to Philip Minis. 9*5 


Isaac Miranda was an active trader and land owner in Lancaster County in 1720. In 1730, 
the Indians filed a formal complaint against Miranda who they claimed defrauded them. 
According to historian David Brener, "In all probability it was the gullibility and child- 
ish wants of the Indians which made them give their valuable furs in exchange for trin- 
kets, mirrors, rum and blankets. Such was the nature of Indian traders." 99? 


Moline Family was run out of San Domingo in 1793 when the Africans revolted against the 
White man's slave society. They brought with them some African captives, branded 
with the Moline name, to work for them in Pennsylvania. Another source lists a Solo- 
mon Moline from Cape Francois, who fled to [273] Philadelphia in 1792 with his family 
and slaves." 


Manoel Rodrigues Monsancto of Brazil, was charged with openly professing Judaism by 
Inquisitional authorities in 1646. He held a woman from Guinea named "Beatriz," and 
her "mulatto" daughter "Rachel," as slaves. 


Monsanto Family of Louisiana included Benjamin, Isaac, Manuel, Eleanora, Gracia and 
Jacob. They made frequent purchases of Blacks including twelve in 1785, thirteen and 
then thirty-one in 1787, and eighty in 1768. In 1794, Benjamin sold “Babet,” a Black 
woman, to Franco Cardel. Manuel sold two Blacks from Guinea named "Polidor" and 
"Lucy" to James Saunders for $850 in silver. As individuals they were owners of Afri- 
cans whom they named "Quetelle," "Valentin," "Baptiste," "Prince," "Princess," 
"Ceasar," "Dolly," "Jen," 'Tanchonet," "Rozetta," "Mamy," "Sofia," and many others. 
Isaac repeatedly mortgaged four of these when in financial trouble. 

Benjamin Monsanto of Natchez, Mississippi entered into at least 6 contracts for 
the sale of his slaves which would take place after his death. Gracia bequeathed nine Af- 
ricans to her relatives in her 1790 will, and Eleanora also held Blacks as slaves. Manuel 
Jacob Monsanto entered into at least 12 contracts for sale of slaves between 1787 and 
1789 in Natchez and New Orleans, Louisiana." "His family consists of himself and 
seven Negroes." Later, "Jacob Monsanto, son of Isaac Rodrigues Monsanto, one of 
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the very first known jews to settle in New Orleans, owner of a several-hundred-acre 

plantation at Manchac, fell in love with his slave, Mamy or Maimi William. Their 

daughter Sophia, grew up to be a lovely quadroon.'®* 

An excerpt of one of Benjamin's many slave contracts follows: 
[274] 

Be it known to all to whom these presents shall come, that I Benjamin Monsanto do really and ef- 
fectually sell to Henry Manadu a negro wench named "Judy," aged Eighteen years, native of 
Guinea, for the sum of four hundred Dollars in all the month of January in the year one thousand 
Seven hundred and ninety one, and paying interest at the rate of ten per cent for the remaining two 
hundred and fifty Dollars until paid; said negro wench being and remaining mortgaged until final 
payment shall have been made; wherewith I acknowledge to be fully satisfied and content, hereby 
renouncing the plea of non numerata pecunia, fraud, or others in the case Whatsoever; granting 
formal receipt for the same. For which said consideration I do hereby resign all right, title, posses- 
sion and claim, in and to the said Slave, all of which I transfer and convey to the Said Purchaser and 
his assigns, to be, as his own, held and enjoyed, and when fully paid for, Sold, exchanged, or oth- 
erwise alienated at pleasure in virtue of these presents granted in his favor in token of real delivery, 
without other proof of property being required, from which he is hereby released, binding myself to 
maintain the validity of this present sale in full form and right in favor of the Purchaser aforesaid, 
and granting authority to the Justices of his Majesty to compel me to the performance of the same as 
if Judgment had already been given therein, renouncing all laws, rights, and privileges in my favor 
whatsoever. And I the said Henry Manadu being present, do hereby accept this Instrument in my 
favor, receiving said negro Wench as purchased in the form and for the consideration therein men- 
tioned and contained, wherewith I am fully satisfied and content, hereby renouncing the plea of non 
numerato pecunia, fraud, or other considerations in the case Whatsoever; granting formal receipt for 
the same. Done and executed, in testimony thereof, at the post of Natchez, this nineteenth day of the 
month of February in the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety... 0? 

Benjamin Monsanto, sold land and "a Dwelling House, Store, and two other 
buildings, for which I have received payment in a negro, named 'Nat;' to my full satis- 
faction." Another contract stipulated "that Don Louis Faure is bound to defend the said 
sale in case the negro shall be claimed by any other Person." 

In a 1792 contract, Benjamin mortgaged his Black slaves: 
I do hereby specially mortgage three slaves to me belonging, namely Eugene and Louis, aged 
twenty four years each, the first [275] named of the Senegal nation and the second of the Congo na- 
tion; and a Negro Woman named Adelaide, aged twenty eight years, also of the Congo nation; 
which said slaves I warrant free from mortgage or other incumbrance, as I have made appear by cer- 
tificate from the Recorder of mortgages; and which said slaves I promise and engage shall not bc 
sold nor otherwise alienated during the term of this obligation...'°”° 


Major Alfred Mordecai; Born in Warrenton, North Carolina, he completed West Point and 
in 1861 was assigned to the army arsenal at Watervliert, New York. He resigned his 
commission rather than fight against the Confederates and made these observations of 
the African and slavery: 

[I have] a sort of repugnance to the Negroes which has increased upon me as I have been less and 
less associated with them. Therefore, I have never wished to make a home among them. This feel- 
ing is, naturally enough, much stronger on the part of my family; we have seldom spoken of it, but I 
am sure that it would be utterly repugnant to the feelings of my wife and daughters to live among 
slaves, and if it can be avoided, I should be extremely loathe to oblige them, by residence and habit, 
to overcome this repugnance, even supposing it possible... I have no doubt that the race is in a bet- 
ter condition here than they are as savages in Africa, or than they would be as free men, from all the 
experience we have seen. But I never wished to be one of the agents in thus bettering their condi- 
tion... and I am utterly averse to any participation in the schemes for destroying or weakening the 
hold of the masters on their slaves, unless they themselves are willing to abandon it. ?' 
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In his letter of March 17, 1861 to brother Samuel, Mordecai defended slavery as 
a constitutional right: 

.. It appears to be sufficient to know that at the formation of our government slavery existed all 
over the land and was expressly protected by the Constitution from being interfered with by any 
authority but the states themselves; that therefore the people who have retained it are entitled to the 
enforcement of their constitutional rights with regard to it both in the letter and the spirit. ^? 


Furthermore, Mordecai firmly believed that the maintenance of [276] slavery 
was the result of the activities of Northern abolitionist and condemned abolitionism 
which had "grown to a fearful extent within a few years.” 

Mordecai's Southern relatives had been slaveholders as far back as he could re- 
member; indeed, his brother George, a wealthy Raleigh businessman, owned about one 
hundred slaves. 


Augustus Mordecai, brother of Emma, owned a plantation called Rosewood in North Caro- 
lina, with many slaves.''?' 


Benjamin Mordecai of Charleston, dealt in huge sales of Blacks and penned them up like 
livestock next to his warehouses. At least one of his captives was named "Abram" or 
"Abraham." Of his participation in the Civil War the Boston Transcript reported that 
Mordecai "has presented to his belligerent state and city $10,000, to aid the purpose of 
secession, with the offer besides of a large number of negroes to work in the cause..." 

In 1857, he advertised in the Charleston Courier, "Prime Field Negros and 
House Servants" for sale. They included: 


Coachmen and House Servants Cooks, Seamstresses, Washers and Ironers 
Tom, 25 years of age 
John, 21 
Lilbum, 24 
Isaac, 22 


Patsy, 19; Nurse 


Field Hands and Laborers 


Betsy, 17 Susan,30 


Caroline, 17 Moses, 33; woodworker Nancy, 20; with 2 children 
Gaerne. 16 Caroline 18 


20 
Octavia, 16 Benjamin, 25 
Mary, 28 Sain, 16; ploughboy 
Sarah, 30; w/ child Lindsay, 27 
Sarah, 18 Isaac, 18 

Saunders, 22 Byron,22 

Sampson, 30 Nat 30; laborer and sailor 
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[277] 
Mordecai regularly shipped slaves to New Orleans between 1846 and 1860 and 
bought at least 102 slaves at Charleston district judicial sales of the 1850s." 


Emma Mordecai was a Jewish relative of the Gratz and Hays families who enslaved several 
Black Africans. She described in her journal how the Jews participated in the lynching 
of Nat Turner's rebel forces by burning off the foot of an innocent Black man and cut- 
ting off the ear of another. They then rubbed sand into their wounds and horse-dragged 
them to their death." 

The slaves of Emma Mordecai included "George," "Cyrus," "Massie," "Mary," 
"Georgiana" and possibly "Phil," "Lizzy" and "Elick." She said of the freed Blacks: 
"They are as ill-bred as old Lincoln himself.... They will now begin to find out how 
easy their life as slaves had been, and to feel the slavery of their freedom." ^? 


George Washington Mordecai was a wealthy Raleigh, North Carolina plantation owner, 
bank president and slave driver who owned at least one hundred Black Africans. He 
wrote to a northern Republican in 1860: "I would much sooner trust myself alone on my 
plantation surrounded by my slaves, than in one of your large manufacturing towns 
when your labourers are discharged from employment and crying aloud for bread for 
themselves and their little ones.' 


Jacob Mordecai of Henrico County, Virginia held more than twenty African hostages.''®* 


Mordecai Moses Mordecai, a Russian jewish businessman in Pennsylvania, helped Joseph 
Simon to buy a slave. 


Rebecca Mordecai, of Richmond, Virginia, was fined $3.33 in 1839, "for allowing a hired 
slave to go at large contrary to the Act of Assembly." "° 
[278] 


Samuel Mordecai (1786-c. 1865); was a journalist from Richmond who derived part of his 
income froni his articles in the proslavery joumal, The Farmer's Register. He regarded 
slavery as a natural and desirable condition of society and helped to put down Nat 
Turner's 1831 rebellion and assisted in the lynch mob that followed." 


Barnard Moses of Charleston, South Carolina, placed the following advertisement in the 


South-Carolina Gazette and General Advertiser on November 4, 1783. 

UN away from the subscriber, a Negro Wench called HAGAR, and her daughter called MARY, 
Hagar is about 40 years of age, speaks very good English. Mary about 12 years of age, speaks good 
English, had on when she went away a green frize habit. Whoever apprehends and secures said ne- 
groes, so that the owner may get them, shall receive a Guinea reward for each. Any person or per- 
sons harbouring said negroes, may depend on being prosecuted according to law; a farther reward 
of Five Guineas will be given to any person who shall give information of either of the said negroes 
being harboured by any white persons, on conviction. 

Barnard Moses. 
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N.B. I was since informed the above negroes crossed Ashley River a few days ago, and suppose 
they are gone to Mr. William Stoutenburg's plantation, as her relations belong to him. All masters of 
vessels are forbid to harbour, or carry them off.''!” 


Isaac Moses of Philadelphia enslaved "a certain Negro named Bill of the age of thirty or 
thereabouts." "^ 


Isaiah Moses enslaved thirty-five Black Africans whom he forced to work his farm at St. 
James, Goose Creek, South Carolina." ^ 


J. F. Moses of Lumpkin, Georgia was a slave dealer who once advertised: 
NEGROES, NEGROES 

The undersigned has just arrived in Lumpkin from Virginia, with a likely lot of negroes, about 40 in 
number, embracing every shade [279] and variety. He has seamstresses, chamber maids, field 
hands, and doubts not that he is able to fill the bill of any who may want to buy. He has sold over 
two hundred negroes in this section, mostly in this county, and flatters himself that he has so far 
given satisfaction to his purchasers. Being a regular trader to this market he has nothing to gain by 
misrepresentation, and will, therefore, warrant every negro sold to come up to the bill, squarely and 
completely. Give him a call at his mart.!'? 


Major Moses was a Jew who gave the name "London" to one of his Black captives.'''^ 


Meyer Moses advertised in the South-Carolina Gazette for a runaway slave on September 19, 


177]: 

RUN AWAY from the Subscriber about a week past, a negro man named JACK, had on when he 
went away a soldier's coat, and petty coat trowsers; he is a square well set fellow, about five feet six 
inches high, much pock marked in the face; one of his feet is frost bitten; speaks good English. Any 
person that will apprehend and bring him to me, or deliver him to the warden of the workhouse, 
shall receive FIVE POUNDS reward, and if discovered to be harboured by a white person 
TWENTY POUNDS reward, and if by a negro, TEN POUNDS, on conviction. Masters of vessels 
are cautioned against carrying him off, as they must answer the consequence: I have been informed 
he gives himself out for a freeman, lately from England and wants to ship himself.!!" 


Myer Moses (1779-1833) of Charleston, South Carolina had a long record of civic leadership 
as a state legislator, a commissioner of schools, a director of the Planters and Mechanics 
Bank, a major in the War of 1812, and a major slave dealer. The following is an excerpt 


of an advertisement placed in The Southern Patriot of Charleston on August 14, 1815: 
Sales at Auction by Myer Moses 

On Tuesday, 22d August, at 10 o'clock, will bc exposed to public sale, at the North side of the Ex- 
change, the following Valuable property: 
That well settled farm, on Charleston Neck, situated but one mile from the Lines, fronting on King 
and Russel-streets. On the [280] premises is a comfortable Farm. House [with] two very convenient 
Negro Houses... At the same time will be sold THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE SLAVES 
BOOMA, (an African) about 22 years of age, an excellent jobbing carpenter, and a prime field 
hand, has been emply'd several years as a market man, in selling vegetables. 
MARIA, (a country born) about 22 or 23 years old, an excellent market wench, speaks French re- 
markably well, is a plain cook and tolerable washer, but prefers the attendance of market, or work- 
ing in the field, and is a prime field hand. 
SARAH, (a country born) about 20 years old, a prime field hand. 
BEN, (an African) about 20 years old Born in Africa, a prime field hand and a good boatman. 
ANDREW, (an African) age unknown, a prime field hand, possesses an uncommon good disposi- 
tion. 
PHILLIS, (a country bom) a cook, washer and ironer. 
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JOHN, (ditto) her son, a mullatto boy, about 16 or 17 years old, a smart house servant, understands 
the management of horse, drives a chair. 

ROBERT, (ditto) her son, a mullatto boy, about 5 years old. This family will be sold together or 
separate. 

Conditions - For Lots and Farm, one half cash, balance payable in 12 months, by Note with two ap- 
proved endorsers; for the Negroes, cash, or Notes with two approved endorsers, at 60 days, with 
discount added. 


Indisputable titles will be given, and the Negroes warranted Sound and agreeable to description.''"* 


Raphael J. Moses (1812-1893) was a lawyer, orator and leader of the Columbus, Georgia 
Jewish community and a staunch supporter of slavery. At one time he held title to at 
least 47 Black people whom he forced to tend his 20,000 fruit trees. He helped lead 
Georgia out of the Union and then joined the Confederate army with his three sons. He 
was a Florida delegate to the 1847 Democratic convention where he teamed with Ala- 
bama secessionist William L. Yancey to include in the platform the right to carry slaves 
into the Northwest territories. When this [281] failed he protested and withdrew his 
delegation from the convention. 


Samuel Moses was a ship owner who formed a partnership with Isaac Elizer and Jacob 
Rivera. He rewarded the crews of his profitable ships with Black men and women." 


Solomon Moses (c. 1734-1828); Born in Amsterdam, he was Charleston's constable in 1822, 
whose job was to punish Africans who sought freedom.'"”! 


Solomon Moses, Jr. (1783-1857) was Charleston, South Carolina's deputy sheriff in 1822, 
whose job, like his father (above), was to punish runaway Blacks. 


Clara la Mota purchased a female slave and married Benjamin Monsanto in 1787."^ 


Sarah A. Motta; Daughter of R. D'Azevedo, from whom she inherited at least four Blacks 
and was given an option in the will to free or keep them. She continued to force them to 


labor for her without pay.'"* 

Isaac Motta was a South Carolina resident who, acting possibly as a legal agent or bounty hunter, 
placed this advertisement in the South-Carolina Gazette on March 29, 1770: 

RUN AWAY from the Honourable WILLIAM DRAYTON, Esq; at St. Augustine, in East-Florida, 
two NEGRO MEN; Anthony, about 25 Years of Age, very black, near six Feet high, has lost part of 
the first Joint of his left Thumb; Frank, about 22 Years of Age, yellow Complexioned, and pitted 
with the Small-pox. They were bom on the Estate of the late THOMAS DRAYTON, Esq; at Indian- 
Land, and are supposed to have attempted to return thither. Ten Pounds Currency will be paid for 
each, on being delivered to the Warden of the Work-House.''” 


[282] 


Dr. Jacob De La Motta (1789-1845) of Charleston enslaved Africans named "Ann Maria 
Simmons" and her son "Augustus," who were transferred to his sister Rachel after his 
death. He also held two other African citizens whom he called "Sam" and "Sylvia." A 
physician who was active in politics, he served as minister at the Jewish congregations 
in Savannah and Charleston. He was also involved in Masonry and was the secretary of 
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the South Carolina Medical Society, assistant commissioner of health and founder and 
president of his orthodox congregation.''” 


Esther Myers (1748-1826) of the Georgetown district of South Carolina was the wife of 
Mordecai and enslaved 11 African citizens." 


Dr. Henry Myers; According to Jewish writer, Emma Mordecai, Myers joined the militia 
and helped to put down the 1831 rebellion of Nat Turner." 


Hyam Myers did business with Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the infamous Indian exterminator. 


Myers wrote to Samuel Jacobs on September 27, 1761, 
I take this opportunity to inform you that [I] have shipp'd you on board a schooner bound to Que- 
beck, which will sail in a day or two, your Negro girl, seal, and blank paper. 
A subsequent letter identifies the "Negro Girl" as "Jenny" whose price was 


£65, !!29 
Joseph Myers, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania owned a slave, age 25, in 1773." 


Manuel Myers (ci. 1799) was a New York merchant, distiller and high official of Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel. To his wife Judith, he left: "my mulatto boy slave, named Harry, 
during the term of her natural life, and upon the decease of my said wife, I do 
[283 ]manumit set free and release from slavery my said slave named Harry." His wife 
died 33 years later.'!”’ 


Mordecai Myers' plantation housed sixty-four slaves." ^ Based on regional records, it may be 
he or his relatives who are responsible for the following advertisement in the South- 


Carolina Gazette of October 24, 1770: 

ABSENTED herself from the Subscriber, on Thursday last, a tall stout NEGRO WENCH, named 
LUCY, well known in and about Jacksonburgh; formerly the Property of Francis Oldfield, on Pon- 
pon Neck. She had on when she went away a Callico Petticoat and jacket: But as she took other 
Cloaths with her, may probably appear in other Dresses. TEN POUNDS Currency Reward will be 
paid to any Person who will give Information of her being harboured by a white Person, and ONE 
DOLLAR if by a Negro, on Conviction of the Offender; and FIVE POUNDS like Money to any one 
who will deliver her to Mordecai Myers. '? 

Years later he still sought his slave through an advertisement in the Savannah 


Georgia Gazette, on May 17, 1775: 
RUN AWAY from the subscriber, A NECROE WENCH, named Lucy, from Ponpon, formerly the 
property of Francis Oldfield, said wench supposed to have gone to George Galphin, Esq.'s or har- 
boured by horse thieves, &c. either Joseph or Brukins Prine. Whoever brings said wench to me shall 
have one hundred pounds reward South-Carolina currency; if harboured by white persons, and the 
same prosecuted. I hereby promise a reward of five hundred pounds South-Carolina currency. 
Mordecai Mires. 

N.B. The wench has been absent four years. 


Moses Myers (1752-1835) of Philadelphia, held an African named “David Anderson" against 
his will. 
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Samuel Myers (1755-1836) of Petersburg, Virginia enslaved Blacks named "Isaac," "Judah," 
"Maria" and "Betsy" and in 1796, bought an African woman named "Alice," probably to 
sexually [284] violate at his will, due to the loss of his wife four months carlier. He sold 
"Alice" shortly after his next marriage." ^ The Samuel S. Myers & Co. in Richmond, 
held 82 African citizens as slaves in 1830. The Virginia capital was the center of the na- 
tion's tobacco industry, an industry in which slaves were owned by manufacturing en- 
terprises. Samuel S. Myers & Co. was one of Virginia's leading tobacco manufactur- 
ers.!? 


David Naar (1800-1880) was born in St. Thomas, Danish West Indies to Joshua Naar and 
Sarah D'Azevedo. According to an island census in 1830, his family, including himself, 
numbered "2 men, 1 woman, 2 sons and 1 daughter, his domestic staff 5 colored women 
and his stock of slaves still 1 full-grown."'* Soon thereafter, the increasing threat of 
slave insurrections in the Caribbean and the decline of trade caused a considerable 
number of Jews, including the Naars, to begin to emigrate to continental North America. 

"David Naar wielded a powerful influence as owner and editor of the Daily True 
American," writes biographer Rabbi S. joshua Kohn: "It became the organ of the De- 
mocratic party in central New Jersey" and was edited for more than half a century, from 
1853 to 1905, by David Naar and by his nephew, Moses D. Naar, and by David's son, 
Joseph L. Naar. He was politically rewarded with several prominent positions: 

*Appointed as one of the lay Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of Essex 
County. 

*1843: appointed Mayor of the Borough of Elizabeth by the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture. 

*1844: elected a Delegate from Essex County te the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

*1844: campaigned for James K. Polk as President and in 1845 was rewarded with 
the appointment as Commercial Agent of the United States to Saint Thomas. 

[285] 

*1848: returned te Elizabeth, New Jersey where he was soon elected Recorder of 
the Borough and a member of the Borough Council. 

*1851-1852: chosen Clerk of the Ceneral Assembly for two successive terms." 

Naar used his influence in these positions to promote his white supremacist 1de- 
ology. As a member of the committee on the new bill of rights he played a prominent 
part in its deliberations and conclusions. In the new constitution of 1844, the word 
"white" was inserted into the text concerning suffrage which effectively disfranchised 
Blacks. It was not until the enactment in 1870 of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States that the right of suffrage was restored. Furthermore, the 
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word "white" was not struck out of the New Jersey constitution by amendment until the 
year 1875.''* 
Naar was appointed to a committee to prepare an address and resolutions at the 


Democratic convention held on December 11, 1860, in Trenton. The resolutions passed: 
RESOLVED, That we see no remedy for this deplorable state of public affairs unless the North, in 
the most prompt and explicit manner, shall avow its determination to remove all political agitation 
for the abolition of slavery; shall repeal all acts designed to nullify or embarrass the faithful execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law; shall consent to the citizen of the South enjoying the services of his 
domestic while temporarily sojourning here on business or pleasure..."''*'] 

Rabbi Kohn described Naar as one who "espoused the cause of the South and 
was a strong and irreconcilable exportent of States’ rights and pro-slavery." In the elec- 
tion of November 7, 1860, with Naar's help, New Jersey was the only Northern state to 
vote against Lincoln. Among the examples of his anti-Black wisdom: "Is it 'freedom' to 
destroy the peace, happiness and prosperity of thirty millions of white freemen, in order 
to give a nominal freedom and bring into a condition of actual misery, four million of 
negroes? Is it ‘freedom’ of the ‘higher law' which ignores the laws of God and man, and 
seeks to substitute for the [286] will of madmen and fanatics?"'!” 

The Emancipation Proclamation, promulgated on September 25, 1862, brought 
forth a vigorous denunciation from Naar: 

The injustice of this measure is only exceeded, we think, by its impolicy, and will serve, we fear, to 
aggravate the difficulties of our position. What is to be gained by the emancipation of the slaves in 
any point of view, we have never been able to discover; but to the contrary, we can perceive that, if 
successful, it will be of great harm to the population of the non-slave holding States, both white and 
colored. In anticipation of this project, we have more than once admonished our readers of the per- 
nicious effect which must follow, in a social and industrial point of view, the influx in their midst of 
a body of Negro slaves, unaccustomed to voluntary habits of industry or self-control, and we do not 
propose now to repeat what we have said.'!*° 


To Naar, the forthcoming Proclamation "will witness the most stupendous act of 
folly and usurpation on the part of the occupant of the Executive Chair that has ever 
been perpetuated by the ostensible representative of the American people." In a speech 
at a mass meeting in Trenton, on March 4,1863, he voiced the opinion that Americans 
were "cutting each other's throats" for the sake of a few Negroes and that the abolition- 
ists had wanted to place the Negro above the White man. Says Rabbi Kohn, "Naar was 
against Negro suffrage because it would mean that Negroes could hold office. This was 
too difficult a thought for him to accept." He condemned the proponents of freedom for 


Blacks with a curious logic: 
This is the case with the fanatical Zealots, who unfortunately for the country, now hold the reins of 
Government... They have determined that Negro slavery shall be abolished and that determination 
they are bent upon adhering to even at the cost of Constitutional liberty and of the Union itself. Fail- 
ing in that they have resolved to have no Union at all.''* 
When Lincoln was assassinated, it was Naar who objected to the recitation of the 
Escaba (Memorial Prayer) in the synagogues of Philadelphia. Finally, in an editorial en- 


titled "Treason," the Daily Gazette & Republican expressed its view of Naar: 


... a West India jew, whose very being is made of low cunning, craftiness, meaness, and deception, 
is less to be wondered at, and merely shows to what perfection the animal can be brought when put 
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under proper training. That future historians will link the name of Naar with those of Arnold and 
Judas there is but little doubt, judging from the present course of events.! ^ 


David Namias was a Barbados planter in 1680 "with a dozen negroes and twenty acres of 
land." His household in St. Michaells housed "nine persons (Jews) and five further 
slaves.” ^o 


David De Isaac Cohen Nassy of Philadelphia, held two "personal slaves" (which is synony- 
mous with "sexual slave"). His jewish ancestors built a whole colony in Surinam based 
on African slave labor.''^ 


Asher Moses Nathan of Baton Rouge, Louisiana was a businessman who loaned money to 
plantation owners for slave buying and was himself a slave dealer. He owned an eighty- 
year-old Black male whom Nathan attempted to sell when he fell ill in 1807. This prac- 
tice, in another instance, netted his estate $72 when he sold a 70 year old Black woman 
named "Lucretia." 51119 


Nathan Nathans was the president of the Beth Elohim Congregation 1n Charleston, South 
Carolina and owned and operated a plantation on the Cooper River using the forced la- 
bor of African hostages." ^ 


Aaron Navarro's household comprised seven jews, "and no less than eleven black slaves... 
Other Navarros, Samuel and Judith, also owned slaves.'^" He dispensed his Black 
slaves in his will of July 4, 1685: 

[288] 

I say that Entitta & her daughter Hannah are mine, being the daughter & grand-daughter of my 


slave (negress) Maria Arda; if they wish to free themselves, they can come to an arrangement with 
my wife, & no one may prevent or contradict them; this is my order & desire. "^! 


Major Mordecai Manuel Noah (1785-1851) was a joumalist, judge, politician and "was 
probably the most distinguished Jewish layman until 1840." A prolific proponent of 
slavery, he felt that "the bonds of society must be kept as they now are." To emancipate 
the slaves, he said, "would be to jeopardize the safety of the whole country." The first 
Black American periodical, The Freedom's journal, was launched in response to Noah's 
racist propaganda - it characterized him as the Black man's "bitterest enemy." 


Benjamin Nones (1757-1826); Born in France, he moved to Philadelphia and enslaved two 
African people to build his business. They regularly ran away and by 1793, he manu- 
mitted them. He was an active Mason and president of Philadelphia's Mikveh Israel 
synagogue for eight years. ^ 
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Jacob Franco Nunes' household of four used "only one negro slave." ^* 


Moses Nunes (1705-1787 or 1797) of Savannah, Georgia enslaved at least thirteen and possi- 
bly twenty Africans. He admitted to repeatedly raping one Black woman named "Mu- 
latta Rose," who bore his children named "Robert," "James," and "Alexander," and 
"Irances." He was a landowner and merchant and was a prominent Mason. His grand- 
son Joseph had five children by the rape of a Black women named "Patience." He tried 


to sell these children but was legally challenged when their race was questioned. 
[289] 


Abraham Nunez left to his granddaughter Hester Lopez, "the following negroes viz. - Old 
Katy, Old Flora & Katy Casandar & John her children (& the children thereafter to be 
born of her body) Ishmael a negro boy... To great grand daughter Ester N. (daur. of my 
son Morducoy & my grand daur. Rebecca) my negro woman slave called Casander & 
Sammy her child & the children she shall have at the time of my decease.""'"° 


Joseph Ottolenghe emigrated from London in 1752 for the purpose of teaching Black people 
a false version of Christianity while himself, holding slaves and plantations. ^" 


Jacob Ottolengui was a Charleston Jew who claimed to hold about 1000 Black African men, 
women and children who worked his rice plantation near the Savannah River. An 1857 
advertisement in the Charleston Courier offered for sale the below listed: 


Valuable Negros... 


November, aged about 65, a carpenter 

Jane, aged 30, a market woman 

Jane, aged 25, a cook and house servant 

Joseph, aged 30, a drayman (horse carriage driver) 
Billy, aged 26, a drayman 

Sandy, aged 26, a drayman 

The above negros can be seen at my office, 22 
Broad street, and treated for at private sale, 
previous to the day of sale...'!° 


Esther Pachecho of St. Michael, Barbados, owned and bequeathed "one negro woman named 
Quasheba & her increase" to her daughter to her & her heirs "forever." 


Rebecca Pachecho owned four slaves in M 580 in Barbados.''^ 


Rodrigo Pacheco; In May of 1732, he instructed his partner to load their vessel (probably the 
Albany or the Leghorn) in New York with "choice flour, bread, pork, pease, tarr, staves 
and what more else is proper"; to proceed then to Jamaica to sell the cargo [290] and 
take "Sugar, Rum, Limejuice, Negros and Cash to the value of about £800"; then on to 
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South Carolina to exchange for rice to then sail to Lisbon.“ Ann Evits bequeathed a 
"negro girl" to him in her will." 


Joseph de Palacios of New Orleans, Louisiana, bought a plantation called Lis Loy near Mo- 
bile, Alabama in around 1765 in partnership with two other Jews, Samuel Israel and 
Alexander Solomons using three of their Black captives as collateral." 


David Pardo of New York purchased five Africans at a public auction in Curacao in June of 
1701 ."** 


Sara Lopez [also Sarra Lopes] Pardo of New Orleans, owned an African whom she named 
"Martine." 6 


Moses Petaete was noted as the owner of a "negro." ''^? 
Moses H. Penso left 403 slaves including 53 house slaves to his Jewish wife.!'^' 
Thomas Nunez de Peralta owned a slave named "Sebastion Domingo," alias "Munguia.""'° 


Manuel Bautista Perez was arrested in Lima in 1639 by the authorities of the Spanish Inqui- 


sition. Historian Frederick Bowser wrote that Perez 
may well have been the wealthiest merchant in Peru at the time of his arrest and who certainly 
dominated the colony's slave trade... At the time of his arrest Perez had accumulated a fortune of 
close to half a million pesos and had begun diverting his assets from trade to more gentlemanly pur- 
suits, including silver mines in Huarochiri and plantations around Lima. '*? 


[291] 


Isaac Pesoa (1762-1809) of Philadelphia is considered by Jews to be a humanitarian. Al- 
though he arranged to have his captives liberated, he reserved the right to keep them as 
indentured servants. 


Alexander Phillips (d. 1839) of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, held captive four Blacks in 1820 
and ten in 1830, according to the United States census. At the time of his death he held 
3 Africans valued at $900." 


Jonas Phillips (1736-1803) was born in Germany and moved to Philadelphia where he was 
an advocate of religious equality at the Constitutional Convention while enslaving an 
African woman named "Phillis." He was a fur trader, auctioneer and Mason and was the 
first president of the reorganized Congregation Mikveh Israel in Philadelphia.” 


Isaac Pinheiro (d. 1710); A prominent New York merchant and plantation owner in Charles- 
ton, he enslaved at least 14 Black humans including some who he named "Bastiano," 
"Andover," "Sharlow," "Tom," "Mingo," "Piero," "Ventura," "Toby," "Peter," 
"Manuel," *Mill," "Jack," "Cattoc," "Lewisa," "Doggu," “Fanshow," "Black Sarah," and 
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"Maria." On February 13, 1707, his wife Elizabeth [Esther] purchased from Lord Corn- 
bury for £40, "a Negro woman called Bastiana." Pinheiro stipulated in his will that no 
one should disturb his heirs "from the quiet peaceable possession and enjoyment of the 
said Negroes." 
To My son Moses £100 when 18 years of age and a negro boy... I leave to My sons Jacob and 
Moses a certain Plantation... also a cafemill now standing on the Plantation... with 14 negroes... 
and by a deed of gift some years past, 1 gave to My son Jacob and My son Abraham, 7 negroes, 3 
of whom are dead and lost by the late French invasion, and the other 4 are now in My possession... 
I leave to My wife Elizabeth [Esther] the use of all the above named Plantation and negroes and 
Mill until My son Moses is of age." 


[292] 


Jorge Homen Pinto was a Brazilian planter and one of the settlement's wealthiest jews. He 
owned nine sugar mills in 1650 with at least 370 Black African slaves." 


Myer Pollack of eighteenth century Newport, Rhode Island was, according to Jewish histo- 
rian Max J. Kohler, "heavily interested in the West India trade in molasses, which was 
brought from there to Newport, manufactured into rum in the latter place, and exported 
to Africa, the vessels commonly returning to the West Indies with slaves." ^? 


Solomon Polok was a member of a prestigious Philadelphia family, and worked as an over- 
seer on a Mobile, Alabama plantation in the late 1830s.''”° 


Diogo Dias Querido, of Amsterdam, was reportedly involved in “large-scale operations on 
the west coast of Africa," employing 10 ships and "many smaller ships and boats." He 
held "several Negro slaves" whom he trained to be interpreters of African languages for 
his operation. In 1611, the authorities of the Inquisition charged Querido with instruct- 
ing the Africans in, and converting them to, judaism.” 


B. L. Ramirez owned Indian slaves and was factotum of his Mexico City synagogue."'” 


Moses Raphael was a commercial lawyer and owner of a plantation called Esquiline Hill 
near Columbus, Georgia. Forty-seven Blacks raised peaches and plums for him in chat- 
tel slavery." ^ 


Solomon Raphael of Richmond held Blacks captive named "Pricilla," "Sylvia," and her child 
"Nelly." 
[293] 


Rabbi Morris Jacob Raphall of Congregation B'nai Jeshurun in New York was America's 
most prominent rabbi. He gave a sermon on January 4, 1861 which was used exten- 


sively by Jews and Christians in their defense of slavery. Raphall said, in part: 
...it remains a fact which cannot be gainsaid that in his own native home, and generally throughout 
the world, the unfortunate negro is indeed the meanest of slaves. Much had been said respecting the 
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1178 Seymour B. Liebman, "The Mestizo jews of Mexico," AJA, vol. 19 (April, 1967), p. 168. 
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inferiority of his intellectual powers, and that no man of his race has ever inscribed his name on the 
Parthenon of human excellence, either mental or moral.!'*! 


Samuel Reese worked with the notorious Davis brothers in their slave dealings." * 


Zalma Rehine (1757-1843) of Richmond, "became the nucleus around which the first Jewish 
congregation in the state was formed." According to the 1830 census, he owned 2 
slaves. "5 


Pedro Gomez Reinal was granted the exclusive right to import slaves into the colonies by 
King John IV of Portugal. The contract contained a clause permitting Gomez to have 
two Portuguese on his ship who would be in charge of the sale of the Africans and do 
anything else necessary “among the people of the sea." ** 


Judith Risson of Barbados, owned two slaves in 1680." 


Jacob Rodriguez Rivera (1717-1789) was the president of the Newport, Rhode Island's 
Congregation Jeshuat Israel in 1760, notorious African slave dealer and was considered 
to be the second wealthiest jew behind his son-in-law Aaron Lopez. His diverse con- 
nections included work with the Monsantos of New Orleans as well as with Samuel 
Moses and Isaac Elizer to outfit slave ships with leg irons and handcuffs and other 
hardware of [294]bondage. At his home he had twelve slaves serving six people. 


Gaspar de Robles was born in Portugal and was raised by his aunt and uncle. When he was 


fourteen: 
his uncles, Vicente Enriquez and Caspar Mendez, took him to Angola, from where they brought 
Negroes and transported them to Brazil, Jamaica, and New Spain. While in Angola, his uncles 
taught him about judaism and persuaded him to leave the Christian faith. His uncles taught him... 
many details of how to live as a jew.!'?' 


Ruben Levin Rochelle was a prominent Louisiana Jew whose estate included "some slaves." 
There is one recorded sale of an African man in 1807. Dr. Korn described an incident at 
the commission brokerage house in New Orleans, operated by Rochelle and Hart Moses 
Shiff, in which a slave working there (but owned by a Louisiana judge) had escaped. 
The judge demanded the slave's return and Rochelle & Shiff placed the following notice 


in the Louisiana Gazette of January 18, 1812: 
20 Dollars Reward. Absconded from the house of the subscribers, on the night of the 16th inst. a 
mulatto boy, named Ovid, (the property of Judge A. Trouard, of the German Coast) about 17 years 
of age, about five feet high, he had a grey coloured coate, with black velvet collar and plated but- 
tons, a grey waistcoat, white nankeen pantaloons, and short boots. Whoever will deliver him to the 
subscribers, or to his owner, or secure him in any Jail, shall receive a reward of twenty dollars, be- 
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sides all reasonable charges. Masters of vessels are forewarned from harboring or carrying off said 
boy at their peril.''*® 


Fernando Rodriguez was the leader of of the Veracruz jewish community. "He was a broker 
and trader of Negro slaves" 


Sam Rothschild; His Jewish partner, Philip Sartorius, recalled that in 1850, Rothschild: 


gambled all our money off and sold [our trading] boat and stock to another flat boat man for a Ne- 
gro girl, took her to New Orleans and traded her off for tobacco. ^? 


Philip Moses Russell (c. 1745-1830) held Blacks as slaves in Philadelphia, was a surgeon, 
merchant and prominent member of his synagogue.'?' 


Hyman Samuel, a watch and clockmaker from London, resettled in Petersburg, Virginia and 
in 1792, he is listed as the owner "1 negro over 16 years of age." 


Francis Salvador (1747-1776) was born in London to a wealthy Jewish family. In 1773, he 
left his wife and four children and came to South Carolina where he owned a 6 or 7 
thousand acre indigo plantation with "at least thirty slaves." He was the first Jew to hold 
a South Carolina State office and was considered one of "the foremost men of the 
Commonwealth." In 1776, "Salvador was shot and falling among the bushes was dis- 
covered by the Indians and scalped."'^ 


Philip Sartorius (1830-1913); Between 1853 and 1857 he owned several slaves. He once 
Joined a posse of slave hunters in pursuit of a dozen Africans who had run from the Jef- 
fries plantation in Jefferson county. When they found the Blacks the 12 bloodhounds 
severely attacked them. Sartorius claimed to be repulsed by the sight." ^ 


Abraham Sarzedas (d. c. 1779) lived in Newport, New York, the West Indies and Georgia 
where his plantation was absolutely dependent upon the forced labor of kidnapped Afri- 
cans. He claimed that he owned just three slaves to tend his 500 acre farm and in 1774 
he and his wife Caty enslaved four Blacks while living in Newport, Rhode Island." 


[296] 
Sasportas Family owned plantations in the South where many Black captives were held.'!”° 


Wolf bar Schemuel (alias Samuel) was an overseer of "94 Negroes" on the plantation of 
Stephen Boyd (see above). He complained in an 1820 letter that, "I had to work in the 
water... with three Niggers, for a whole month." When he returned to the big house, he 
wrote: "my old master and mistress gave me black looks."'?' 


Henry Seessel (1822-1911) was a German jewish immigrant migrated to New Orleans in 
about 1843. He went to Memphis as a businessman and bought four Africans "for our 
own use," for $3,100.18 
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Abraham Mendes Seixas (1750 or 1751-1799); The brother of the famous colonial New 
York jewish leader, Gershom Mendes Seixas, he was typically reprobate in his attitude 
about the Black man and woman evidenced by this poem he authored and published in 
the South Carolina State Gazette, September 6, 1794 (Seixas rhymes with gracious)."’” 


ABRAHAM SEIXAS, He has for sale 

All so gracious, Some Negroes, male, 
Once again does offer Will suit full well grooms. 
His services pure He has likwise 

For to secure Some of their wives 
Money in the coffer. Can make clean, dirty rooms. 
For planting too, The young ones true, 

He has a few If that will do 

To sell, all for the cash, May some be had of him 
Of various price, To learn your trade 

To work the rice They may be made, 

Or bring them to the lash. Or bring them to your trim. 


The boatmen great, 

Will you elate 

They are so brisk and free; 
What e'er you say, 

They will obey, 

If you buy them from me. 


[297] 
David G. Seixas and partner Benjamin S. Spitzer owned three slaves; "a woman who cooked their 
meals and kept house for them, and two males who worked in their store."'*°° Seixas is reported to 
have smuggled Africans into the United States after the government ban on the importation of 
slaves. ^?! 


Eleanor Cohen Seixas, the daughter of Philip Melvin Cohen of Charleston wrote in a diary 


about her resentment of the abolition of slavery: 
I believe deeply in the institution of slavery [and] regret deeply its being abolished. I am ac- 
customed to have them wait on me, and I dislike white servants very much." 


David and Jacob Senior were slave "entrepreneurs" who came to Curacao from Amsterdam 
in 1685. Jacob and his wife Esther are recorded as having sold two slaves 1n Barbados 
on March 7,1694 or 1695. 


Dr. John de Sequeyra (1712-1795), a Williamsburg, Virginia physician who treated the gov- 
ernor of that state, held at least 2 Africans as slaves. He was a leading physician for 50 
years. ^ 


Simon Vaez de Sevilla was a 17th century Jewish Mexican slave shipper."^ 
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Shetfall Family was one of the most enterprising Jewish slave dealing operations of Savan- 
nah, Georgia. At 27, Benjamin (1692-1765), owned 1,000 acres and nine Africans. In 
1756, he claimed to have 2 hostages for his 200 acres though it is probable that he had 
dozens. In 1763, he claimed that 5 Black human beings slaved over an additional 50 
acres. Benjamin also participated in the family's slave enterprise. His property was once 
attacked by the British who carried off some of the Africans to Florida." 

[298] 

In 1766, his brother Levi (d. 1775) reported 9 Black slaves for his 350 acres and 
by 1769, he claimed to have 15 slaves and was granted another 300 acres. This 1s how 


Jacob Rader Marcus describes the "indefatigable industry" of Levi Shetfall: 
Taking the advice of Captain John Milledge of the Georgia Rangers, Sheftall - then about eighteen 
years of age - finally entered into the butcher business with a German Christian partner. In order to 
acquire capital, he saved every cent he made, never spending a shilling on himself except for the 
barest necessities, literally working day and night, and reducing his sleep to an absolute minimum. 
In the first year of his partnership he saved £150, working with a slave - and like a slave. By the 
early 1760's Levi owned a house, a lot, and six or eight Negroes, and could boast that in a period of 
six years he had never spent a penny on himself and had not tasted his first drink till he was twenty. 
Then he turned to another business, and the £1,500 he had saved disappeared. In 1768, after a cou- 
ple of unhappy love affairs, he married and soon lost his second fortune - through no fault of his 
own, for he had forfeited it very likely by signing notes for the family or close friends. Once more 
he addressed himself to making money. He continued in the butcher business, opened a tanyard, ac- 
quired a wharf, a plantation, and forty-four slaves - all this in four years. Then came the Revolution 
and once more Levi lost everything, a fortune he valued at more than £10,000. He was then about 
thirty-five years of age. ^ 
The son of Benjamin, Mordecai (1735-1797), enslaved at least nine Blacks to 
work his 1000 acres. Three of those he named "Joe," "Anthony" and "Phillis," were dis- 


posed of in the following contract: 

And the said Modicai Sheftall for the considerations herein before mentioned, hath bargained, sold, 
and delivered, and by these presents doth bargain, sell, and deliver, unto the said Isaac Dacosta, his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, all those three negroe slaves known by the names of 
Joe, Anthony, and Phillis, together with the future issue and increase of Phillis; and also all his es- 
tate, right, title, and interest, whatsoever of, in, or to the before mentioned real estate and every part 
thereof, and of, in, and to the before named negroe slaves, to have and to hold the said parcel of six 
hundred and fifty acres of land, and two town lots hereinbefore [299] mentioned, or intended to be 
hereby bargained and sold, and every part thereof, with the appurtenances and also the three before 
named negroe slaves, together with the future issue and increase of the female slave, unto the said 
Isaac Dacosta, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns. ^95 


Mordecai also issued warrants against runaway slaves. Shetfall Shetfall, while 1n 


custody of the British, received a letter from his wife Frances that read in part: 
... I am obliged to take in needle work to make a living for my family, so I leave you to judge what 
a living that must be. Our Negroes have every one been at the point of death, so that they have been 
of no use to me for this six weeks past..." 


Esther Shetfall (b. 1771) directed the executors of her estate in her will of 1828: 


I order and direct that my Negro woman Caty be sold by my Executors at private or public sale, and 
the proceeds of the sale to go toward the payment of my debts and the erection of a stone over mine 
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15758. 

1207 MCAJ2, pp. 811-12. 
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advertisements in the Georgia Gazette Nov. 22, 1764 for the return of runaway slaves Peter or Bosan or Boson. 
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and my late sister Perla's grave. The surplus if any to be divided between my brothers Shetfall and 
Moses. ^? 


Elias Silva of New Amsterdam (New York) was charged in 1656 with “having a carnal con- 
versation with a Negress slave." 


J. Da Silva of Jamaica joined two other Jews, J. Adolfus, and L. Spyers, in the 1812 attack 
on a jamaican assemblyman's house because he advocated rights for Blacks.'^* 


Joseph De Silva a merchant of the parish of St. Peter, Barbados, "knowing the uncertainty of 
Humane life" prepared his will dated April 17, 1725 which dispensed "my two niggers 
Peggy a woman & Gracy a girl .""" 


Joseph Simon (1712-1804) was a wealthy shopkeeper operating as an Indian trader out of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He was involved [300] in no less than 12 partnerships in the 
regional trade and is considered to be one of the first white men to reach the Mississippi 
from the Pennsylvania area during the 1740s and 50s. 

In 1759, Simon is listed as the owner of "a slave age 20, one horse and one cat- 
tle." By 1763, Simon had "three slaves aged 10, 15 and 20, one horse, two cattle and a 
tenant." Ten years later he owned three, ages 12, 30 and 40. He once owned a Black 
man named John "who had to be chained and thrown into jail after almost killing a 
man." Simon eventually sold him at a loss. There is a deed dated December 25, 1793, in 
which Simon sold to Christian Barr "a Negro boy named Cudago, age 15, weight 65 
pounds, to be held until age 29." Among his correspondence there is a reference to 
Simon's sending slaves to Fort Pitt for various people. In 1776, a Philadelphia newspa- 
per ran an ad seeking to locate "A Negro named John, slave of a Mr. Bogle, of Cumber- 
land County, formerly belonging to Joseph Simon of the Borough of Lancaster." 

Among his varied array of merchandise he sold drugs, and medicines, silk, 
wampum, tomahawks, lumber, white indentured servants, "Negroes" for sale or hire, 
ships, lottery tickets, and an item of uncertain description listed in one transaction called 
"Negroe knives." Simon himself 1s recorded as having claimed to have a monopoly on 
such trade in the region. 

Simon came under suspicion for aiding the British war effort during the 
American Revolution by trading in banned British goods including tea. By the 1780s, 
Simon and fellow Jew Michael Gratz of Philadelphia became joint owners of vast 
tracks of land west of the Susquehanna." 


Joseph Simon, described as a "Confederate veteran" from New Orleans, purchased a slave 
according to a receipt. Slavery was presumed, however, to have ended in 1865.1" 


Michael Simon helped his brother-in-law, Simon Frank, establish a dry goods store in 
Woodville, Louisiana in 1850, under the name S. Frank & Company. By 1853, Michael 
Simon was "sufficiently well off to have bought a small plantation worked by about ten 
slaves." '^!^ 

[301] 
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Benjamin Simons, of Charleston placed several advertisements for runaway slaves in local 


papers. In the South-Carolina Gazette and Country Journal, April 19, 1774: 

RUN-AWAY from the subscriber about the 23d day of July last, a negro man named PRINCE, he is 
about 30 years of age, 5 feet 5 or 6 inches high, has a blemish in one eye, which was caused by the 
small-pox; he had on when he went away, a blue waistcoat, and a pair of light coloured breeches. 
He was brought up to the blacksmith's business in New-York. He was seen a few days after he ab- 
sented himself, with a cart, about five miles from town. Whoever will deliver said negro man to me 
in Charles-Town, or to the warden of the work-house, shall recetve FIVE POUNDS currency re- 
ward, and all reasonable charges, from Benjamin Simons." 


Simons apparently sought "Abraham" in an advertisement in the South-Carolina 
Gazette, November 9 to November 16, 1767. The South-Carolina and American Gen- 


eral Gazette of April 17 to May 1, 1770: 


RUN away about the first of April last, a stout, well made Negro Man named JUNE, formerly be- 
longing to James Witter of James Island, and used to attend the Market, but was employed in the 
Ferryboat from Scott's Ferry in Town; he has been seen in Town, where he is harboured, and on 
James Island. Ten Pounds Reward will be paid to whoever will apprehend and deliver him to the 
Warden of the Workhouse. ^! 


Moses Simons was the nephew of Savannah's Saul Simons. In his will, the elder Simons 
stipulated that his executors were to hire out four Black slaves and the total annual in- 
come, $200, was to bc used to keep young Moses al school.’ 


Samuel Simons (ci. 1824) of Charleston, enslaved Africans named "Maria Chapman," "Pom- 
pey" and "Peggy." There is some evidence that "Maria," described as "a free woman of 
color", was sexually exploited by Simons." 

[302] 


Nathan Simson (ci. 1725) was a New York merchant and shipper born in Germany. In 1717 


and 1721, two of Simson's ships, the Crown and the New York Postillion, 
. sailed into the northern harbor with a total load of 217 Negroes. The shipments came directly 
from the African coast, two of the largest slave cargoes to bc brought into New York in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. ^^! 


Sampson Simson "appears to [have been] the largest trader among New York Jews," and 
"one of the most prominent members of the New York Chamber of Commerce." He was 
one of the drafters of New York's constitution, served repeatedly as a member of its ar- 
bitration committee for grievances of New York merchants, was on its Committee on 
Regulation of Coinage and its Fishery Committee." According to historian Myer 
Isaacs, "He retained in his household several old family servants, some of whom had 
been slaves..." ^^? 


Benjamin Solomon; In 1798, according to Richmond, Virginia court records, he accused an 
African woman named "Polly" of stealing two dollars worth of sugar. She was sen- 
tenced to five lashes on her bare back and the branding of her left hand." ^* 


Ezekiel Solomon participated in the 1776 sale of a Black female child in Montreal."? 
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Haym M. Solomon (b. 1740) held as hostage a 10 year old Black child named "Anna’’.’’*° 


Henry E. Solomon; In 1825, he used 6 Black people as collateral on a debt owed to Morton 


Waring.” 
[303] 


Moses Solomon; In 1802, he was Charleston's constable whose job was to punish freedom 
seeking Blacks. "^ 


Myer Solomon of Lancaster, Pennsylvania "had two houses, two horses, one cattle and one 
slave.'^? 


Victor Souza of New Orleans skipped out on some debts in 1834 for which four of his Afri- 
can slaves were auctioned. He was caught, tried, convicted and sent to prison.'^" 


Benjamin Solomon Spitzer of St. Louis, along with Gershorn Mendes Seixas, held three 
slaves who kept their house and ran their store. Spitzer also invested in the slave ships 
Nancy and Jane.'^' 


L. Spyers of Jamaica joined two other Jews, J. Da Silva and J. Adolfus in the 1812 attack on 
a Jamaican assemblyman who advocated equal rights for Blacks." 


Emanuel Stern (d. 1828); A Jew from New Orleans who ordered his 12 year old Black child 
"Mathilda" to be auctioned off after his death. She was sold for $400 though valued at 
$250.72? 


Louis Stix, according to Stanley Feldstein, 
expressed sympathy for the plight of Blacks but did nothing to promote their liberation. Though he 
classified himself as an “outspoken" opporient of all involuntary servitude, he still advocated grad- 
ual emancipation and a government indemnity for “[his] southern neighbors" for their pecuniary 
losses in parting with their slaves. ^^ 


A. F. Strauss of New Orleans was a major dealer in Black and White humans and would ad- 
vertise the sale of as many as a hundred at a time.'^? 
[304] 


J. L. Tobias purchased a slave from David Derrick on January 26, 1857. The receipt reads, in 


part: 
I, David Derrick, for and in consideration of the sum of One Thousand and Fifty Dollars - to me - in 
hand paid, at and before the sealing and delivery of these Presents, by J. L. Tobias has bargained 
and sold, and by these Presents, do bargain, sell, and deliver to the said J. L. Tobias the Negro slave 
Stephen Warranted Sound to have and to hold the said Negro slave Stephen unto the said J. L. To- 
bias his Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, from and against all persons, shall and will War- 
rant and forever defend by these Presents. 6 
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Joseph Tobias (1745 or 1764-1810) of Charleston, bought a Black woman named Jenny" 
from Dr. James Cletherall for $500 on July 23, 1798.7 


Joseph Tobias (1684-1761) was a shipowner in Charlestown and president of Beth Etohim 
synagogue. He was the purchaser of six Black slaves, two men and four women, 
"probably all households servants." '^* 


Judica Torres, a Barbadian jewess, owned two slaves.'^? 


Simja De Torres (d. 1746) was a New York slave trader, whoimported seven Blacks from 
Jamaica on at least two recorded occasions in 1728 and 1742. One of the Africans was a 
three-year-old child. Another was named "Menasseh Perirei." She was also one of the 
leading benefactors of the Mill Street Synagogue (Shearith Israel) in New York City. 
She left to her nieces Rachel, Rebecca and Sinya, "one negro girl" each."^ 


Judah Touro (1775-1854) was born in Newport and became the hazzan (minister) of Yeshuat 
Israel Synagogue which he bought and renovated. Jewish historians claim that he was a 
humanitarian who abhorred slavery to such an extent that he bought slaves just to free 
them. Contrarily, wrote Leon Hühner, [305] he bought slaves "to wait on him, or to 
work in his various enterprises." ^" In 1809, he profited from the auctioning of 12 Afri- 
can people, and in 1812, advertised rewards for the apprehension of seven Black run- 
aways. He also did extensive business in merchandise, such as rag clothing, specifically 
to be used by slaves.'** 

He was "one of the earliest of prominent American philanthropists," but jewish 
historian Morris U. Schappes notes that "Negro institutions and causes, perhaps needing 
assistance most, were not among Touro's beneficiaries." As late as 1947, Blacks were 
not admitted to the hospital facilities of the Touro Infirmary in New Orleans. "^ 


Max Ullman of Mississippi, was a private in the Confederate army who served all through 
the war, was twice wounded, and nearly thirty years later became rabbi of a congrega- 
tion in Birmingham, Alabama."^ 


Simon Valentine (full name; Simon Valentine Vander Wilden), "probably in the late 
1680's... did business on [Jamaica]... handling chiefly indigo, flour, sugar, and Ne- 
groes." He owned a 500 acre plantation in 1699 on the outskirts of Charlestown worked 
by many African hostages."^ He was a respected and successful merchant in the year 
1701.14 


Elias Valverde (c. 1691-1739 or 1740) was a Barbados merchant and slave owner who left 
money to his children expressly to buy still more African citizens. His last will and tes- 
tament states that he left to his “Dear & Well Beloved Wife," 


1237 Korn, “Jews and Negro Slavery," p. 187, Rosenwaike, "Jemsh Population in 1790," p. 61; EJ, vol. 15, p. 
1181; Rosenbloom, p. 168. 
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124 Hershkowitz, “Wills (1743-1774)," pp. 79-81; Pool, pp. 468-69; Friedman, 'Wills," p. 153; Rosenbloom, p. 
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... the Negro Woman named Peggy & her two children called Santo & Rose girls, also a life inter- 
est only in my Negroes Primus, Sarah & Phillis. To son Jacob Valverde £450 as also a Negro Man 
named Cudjoe. To my grand-daughters on marriage or 18th birthday £50 to be layd out in purchas- 
ing Negroes for them or put out at interest or otherwise Employed for their best advantage... And I 
will that [306] the Negro Punch shall serve and attend my said son during his life or till he shall 
have his Sight when I give and bequeath the said Negro to him and his heirs for ever But if he 
should not have his Sight then at his death I direct the said Negro to be sold and its produce with the 
said sum of Six hundred pounds to be equally divided among my Residuary Legatees(sic). ^^ 


Jacob Valverde, a 1680 resident of St. Michael, Barbados, doled out his "negros" in his will 
dated April 19, 1725: 


To well-beloved daughter Jael Valverde: "my negro woman called Rose also the negro 
wench call'd Mariba as also the negro wench called Great Quasiba." 


To well beloved daughter Lunah: "the negro woman Aba the negro girl Doegood & the 
negro woman Boss." 


To well beloved son Abraham: "my Pentateuchus or 5 books of Moses which I have in 
our synagogue as also the sylver ornaments or bells thereto belonging... (also) ... 
the two negroes viz. Primus & August." 


To son Isaac: "the negro man nam'd London & the negro woman nam'd Diana." 
To son David: "the negro man call'd Manuel as also the negro boy call'd Antony." 


To daughter Esther: "the negro woman call'd Bella the young negro girl Bessy the said 
Bella's child & the negro woman Mall." 


To daughter Rebecca: "The Indian Wench Sary as also the negro wench Mainba." 


To daughter Simha: "the negro woman call'd Jenny & the negro girl call'd Quassiba the 
daughter of the said Jenny." 


To son Moses: "the negro woman called Nanny & her son call'd John Lopy as also the 
negroe boy call'd Purim." 


To son Aaron: "the negro woman called Esparansa as also the negroe boy call'd Febru- 
ary." 


To daughter Lea: "the negroe girl call'd Peguey & alsoe the negro girl call'd Lilly... 
(also)... one gold spangle chain." "^ 


Daniel Warburg (1826-1859) of New Orleans had two "mulatto sons named "Eugene" and 
"Daniel," as products of the rape of a Cuban Black woman named "Marie Rose." ^^ 
[307] 


Moses Abraham Waterman sold whole gangs of African men, women and children into 
slavery.'^" 


Judah Wechsler was a Jewish spiritual leader and vocal supporter of the African slave sys- 
tem. ?! 


Julius Weis of New Orleans, was described by Jacob Rader Marcus, as "probably the most 
distinguished jew in New Orleans." He terrorized several Blacks in the period from 
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1853-1857 and purchased a Black barber in 1862.'^* He "chase[d] after runaway Ne- 
groes, who were tracked down and brutally rounded up with the aid of bloodhounds."'^* 


Theodore Wiener proclaimed himself to be a "rank pro-slavery man.””’** 


Isaac Mayer Wise; The leader of the American Reform Movement viewed Blacks as "repre- 
senting all that is debased and inferior in the hopeless barbarity and heathenism of six 
thousand years." He also said that "The Negro was never free; and his bondage in Africa 
was simply duplicated in a milder form when he was imported here." He considered 


abolitionists to be "fanatics," "demagogues" and "demons of hatred and destruction," 
... and habitual revolutionaries, who feed on excitement and delight in civil wars, German atheism 
coupled with American puritanism who know of no limits to their fanaticism, visionary philanthro- 
pists and wicked preachers who have that religion which is most suitable to their congregations. ^? 


Wise's biographer, James G. Heller, said of his subject, "Clearly the Abolition- 
ists... were men whom he would detest and of whom he would disapprove with all the 
force of his soul. In his opinion they degraded religion, used it as a tool, and proved 
themselves unscrupulous and intemperate."'^* "Christian clergymen are the most violent 
abolitionists," charged Rabbi [308] Wise, and further accused Protestant priests of caus- 
ing Jefferson Davis' rebellion.'*’ "The whole host of priests would rather see this coun- 
try crushed and crippled than discard their fanaticism or give up their political influ- 
ence. ^" 

"Do you think the Israelites of the South must be your white slaves," he asked, 
"as you in your naturalization laws treat the foreigner, placing him below the negro?” 
During the Civil War he frequently intervened for the release of Confederate Jews from 
Union prisons and carried on a campaign for foodstuffs for Southern Jews.'^9 

When the issues of war and peace, freedom and slavery arose, Wise, as pub- 
lisher of The Israelite, decided that "silence must henceforth be our policy, silence on 
all the questions of the day... But we shall be obliged to abstain entirely from all and 
every commentary on the odd occurrences of the day." "?' Historian Bertram W. Korn 
wrote that "Peace and Union at any cost were his objectives in the weeks before the 
outbreak of war, even if the price involved the everlasting legalization of slavery." "^ 

Rabbi Wise wrote of the Abolitionist's reaction to General Grant's Order #11 ex- 
pelling Jews from certain jurisdictions: "if so many Negroes had been injured as were 
Hebrews by the order of General Grant,... you would have cried as loudly as the people 
of Sodom and Gomorrah; but for the white Hebrew who gave you a God and a religion, 
you had not a word to say." * 
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His rage against the Black man may have stemmed from his belief that "the 
Hyksos of Manetho, who oppressed the Israelites in Egypt, were Negroes."'** In June, 
1867, Wise visited [309] Richmond and was bitter in his reaction to the Blacks who 
seemed destined to assume control of the entire Southland. He wrote of their roaming 
the streets at will, while the Whites remained in their homes. "Undoubtedly," wrote Dr. 
Korn, "he was absorbing the propaganda line of the defeated Confederates when he pre- 
dicted that the whites would eventually be forced to leave the South; then the negroes 
would be in full command and would stimulate a flood of negro immigration from Af- 
rica." ^9 

Wise's beliefs about the Indian were somewhat more beneficent. Of the Califor- 


nia Indians he wrote: 
... though not total savages, [they] are very primitive and ignorant... [They do] nothing besides 
loafing and begging... They catch trout in the river, and then sell them to buy ammunition, shoot 
rabbits, birds, eat various roots and wild plants, also snakes, frogs, dogs, cats, and rats, and say, "Me 
work no." In conversation with several of them I found that they have no particular home and are 
heathens. "^96 


Benjamin Wolfe owned a store in Richmond, Virginia which was burglarized in 1797, and 
about $500 in merchandise stolen. "Three negro slaves were tried for the offence. Isaac 
(lucky name) and Billy were acquitted, but on January 3, 1798, the day on which all 
three were brought to trial, Tom was found guilty and ordered to be hung, at the usual 
place, on the second Friday of February." ^^ 


Jacob Woolf advertised for the return of his runaway slaves: South Carolina Gazette, July 7 
to July 14, 1758: 


RUN AWAY from the Brig. Exbury, the subscriber master, a very likely negro fellow named [not 
shown], about 5 feet 7 inches high, and about 19 years of age, born in the West-Indies, and speaks 
very good English; had on black stockings, blue breeches, white flannel [310] jacket, and a blue cap 
bound with red bays. Whoever brings him to me, shall have 40 sh. reward. ^9? 

The South-Carolina Gazette, November 10 to November 17, 1759: 
RUN AWAY from the subscriber, a negro man named GEORGE PRESTON, about 24 years of age, 
Jamaica born, speaks good English, and was brought up to the sea; he has a scar on his right eye- 
lash, and had on when he went away either a new pea blue jacket, or a blue coat with yellow lining, 
blue breeches or trowsers. Whoever apprehends the said negro and brings him to me, shall receive a 
reward of TEN POUNDS.'"*" 

Solomon Woolf of No. 9, Broad Street in Charleston advertised in the Gazette 


Extraordinary of the State of South Carolina on July 15, 1784: 
RAN AWAY 
From the subscriber, the 8th instant, a Negro Wench named SUSANNA, 28 or 30 years of age, 
about 5 feet 2 inches high, thick lips, is coal black, speaks tolerable good English. Had on when she 
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went away, a blue and white calico wrapper, red flannel and Huckaback coat. Whoever apprehends 
the above negro, and will deliver her to her master, or secure her in any [jail] or work house, so that 
he may get her again, shall receive Five Guineas Reward. All masters of vessels and others, are for- 
bid to harbour or take her off on their peril. 

N.B. The said wench formerly belonged to Mrs. Russell, of Savannah, and has perhaps gone that 
W ayer 


David Yulee (born Levy) had risen to political prominence and enjoyed the distinction of 


being the first Jew elected to the U.S. Senate. His strong oratory embraced the enslave- 
ment of Blacks for the use of Whites and won him the first Senate seat from Florida. In 
February, 1848, he offered a resolution in reference to New Mexico and Southern Cali- 
fornia, protesting against the abolition of slavery there on the ground that these territo- 
ries belonged to all the citizens of all the states and that slave property could therefore 
rightfully bc brought into them.'*” In [311] 1850, Yulee bitterly opposed an anti-slavery 
resolution of the legislature of Vermont on the grounds that its language was insulting 
to the South. 


Florida passed her ordinance of secession on January 10, 1861, and on January 21, Yulee gave the 
first speech in the Senate to announce the secession of a Southern state. ^^ "What is advisable," he 
said, is the earliest possible organization of Southem Confederacy and of a Southern Army. The 
North is rapidly consolidating against us upon the plan of force. A strong government, as eight 
States will make, promptly organized, and a strong army with Jeff Davis for General in Chief, will 
bring them to a reasonable sense of the gravity of the crisis. 

Have a Southern government as soon as possible adopting the present Federal Constitution for the 
time, and a Southern army." ? 
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Ode to a Black Man and Brother called "George" 


The following letter was written to the Jewish owner of an African Black Man called 
"George." It exemplifies the courage, spirit and dignity of the Black Man as he fought his 
Jewish oppressor. '*”* 


Reading, March 2, 1772 
Mr. Bernard Gratz, Merchant in Philadelphia 


Sir: 


I took your negroe George, some time ago, home, thinking I might be the better able to sell him, 
who, after being with me a night, behaved himself in such an insolent manner I immediately re- 
manded back to the jail. 

About a week since, | put him up for sale at Christopher Witman's tavern, where there was a num- 
ber of persons who inclined to purchase him. But he protested publickly that he would not be sold, 
and if anyone should purchase him, he would be the death of him, and words to the like purpose, 
which deterred the people from bidding. 

I then sent him back again with directions to the jailer to keep him at hard labour, which he refuses 
to do, and goes on in such an insolent manner that it is impossible to get a master for him here. 

I therefore request you'll send for him on sight hereof, or send me a line by Drinkhouse, or the first 
opportunity, what I shall do with him. 

He's now almost naked, and if not furnished soon with some clothes, I fear he'll perish. 

Pray let me hear from [youl and, in the mean time, | remain, with great regard, sir, 


Your humble servant, 
George Nagel 


N. B. He's now chained and handcuffed on account of his threats. 


1274 IRM/Docs, p. 419; Marcus, Studies in American jewish History, p. 28. Some terms darified from the old 
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Jacob Pinto, Jacob Turk, Daniel Gomez, James Lucana, Jan 
de Sweevts, Felix (cha-cha) de Souza (known as the prince 
of slave traders and second in importance after Aaron Lo- 
pez), Simeon Potter, Isaac Elizer, Jacob Rod, Jacob Rodri- 
guez Rivera, Haym Isaac Carregal, Abraham Touro, Moses 
Hays, Moses Lopez, Judah Touro, Abraham Mendes and 
Abraham All” (35). 


Slave traders gave their ships the most picturesque 
names; the names of a group of 15 ships dedicated to the 
criminal trade of black slaves are given as follows: 


Real 
Name of the ship Owners nationality 
"Abigail" Aaron Lopez, Moses Levy 
and Jacob Franks JEWS 
"Crown" Isaac Levy and Nathan Simpson JEWS 
"Nassau" Moses Levy JEW 
"Four Sisters" Moses Levy JEW 


"Anne & Eliza" Justus Bosch and John Abrams JEWS 
"Prudent Betty" Henry Cruger and Jacob Phoenix JEWS 


"Hester" Mordecai and David Gomez JEWS 
"Elizabeth" David and Mordecai Gomez JEWS 
"Antigua" Nathan Marston and Abram Lyell JEWS 
"Betsy" Wm. De Woolf JEW 
"Polly" James De Woolf JEW 
"White Horse" Jan de Sweevts JEW 
"Expedition" John and Jacob Roosevelt JEWS 
"Charlotte" Moses and Sam Levey and 

Jacob Franks JEWS 
"Caracoa" Moses and Sam Levey JEWS 


(35) W.F.— "Who Brought the Slaves to America", p. 17. 
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The following is a partial list of the slave ships owned by Jews: 17 


‘Abigail’ by Aaron Lopez, Moses Levy and Jacob Franks. 
'Crown! by Isaac Levy and Nathan Simpson, 

'Nassau! by Moses Levy. 

'Four Sisters! by Moses Levy. 

‘Anne & Eliza! by Justus Bosch and John Abrams. 
‘Prudent Betty’ by Henry Cruger and Jacob Phoenix. 
'Hester! by Mordecai and David Gomez. 

'Elizabeth! by David and Mordecai Gomez, 

'Antigua! by Nathan Marston and Abram Lyell. 

‘Betsy’ by Wm. DeWoolf. 

'Polly' by James DeWoolf. 

"White Horse' by Jan de Sweevts 

‘Expedition!’ by John and Jacob Rosevelt. 

'Charlotte' by Moses and Sam Levey and Jacob Franks. 
'Caracoa! by Moses and Sam Levey. 


Slave-runners, also owned by Jews were the 'La Fortuna!, the 'Hannah!, 
the 'Sally', and the 'Venue'. 


Some of the Jews of Newport and Charleston who were engaged in the distil- 
lery or slavery trade, or both, were: Isaac Gomez, Hayman Levy, Jacob 
Malhado, Naphtaly Myers, David Hart, Joseph Jacobs, Moses Ben Franks, 
Moses Gomez, Isaac Dias, Benjamin Levy, David Jeshuvum, Jacob Pinto, 
Jacob Turk, Daniel Gomez, James Lucana, Jan de Sweevts, Felix (cha-cha) 
de Souza, (known as the 'Prince of Slavers' and second only to Aaron Lopez), 
Simeon Potter, Isaac Elizer, Jacob Rod, Jacob Rodrigues Rivera, Haym Isaac 
Carregal, Abraham Touro, Moses Hays, Moses Lopez, Judah Touro, Abraham 
Mendes and Abraham All. 


Cf some 600 ships leaving the port of Newport, more than 300 were engaged 
in the slave trade. 


A typical cargo of one ship, 'La Fortuna! was 217 slaves which cost about 
$4300 and sold for $41, 438.00 . 


Only about 10% of the slave ship Captains were Jews, they not wanting to 
subject themselves to the rigors of the 6 month journey. They preferred to 


stay at home and continue their distillery operations which continued to supply 
rum and whiskey to the Indians for many years at a very great profit. 
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BLACK JEWS 
AND SOMETHING ABOUT 
CLANDESTINE JUDAISM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


One of the main Jewish infiltrations in peoples of 
black race are the “Falasha” of Ethiopia, whose skin is 
black and who have the physical aspect of the negroes of 
the African continent. Some of them live in huts, like those 
of the poorest African negroes and are dressed with sim- 
ple trunks as readers may attest in the pictures included 
in this chapter, which were taken from the Castilian Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia and the Jewish Encyclopedia, Israelite 
documents of utmost authority in Judaism. 


It is convenient for Judaism to infiltrate among the 
poor classes of the population, so that revolutionary lead- 
ers may appear in those classes to control the poor work- 
ers and peasants and launch them to the revolutions pro- 
moted by Jewish imperialism to conquer power over the 
gentile nations. The same thing happens in Latin America, 
where the hidden Jewish power has clandestine Israelite 
communities in the countryside, in mountain ranges and 
wild regions both in Brazil and in the nations from Mexico 
to Chile and Argentina that were a part of the Spanish 
Empire. 

] 


These clandestine communities were formed since the 
16th century with marranos, that is to say, Spanish and 
Portuguese clandestine Jews, that eluding the laws that 
forbade the emigration to the New World of Spanish and 
Portuguese Christians who descended from Jews, could 
settle in the different colonies of the Spanish Empire in 
America and Brazil. Persecuted by the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Inquisitions, many of them had to flee to the moun- 
tain ranges and to the woods, founding towns sometimes 
in far away regions, out from the scope of the Inquisition. 
Through mixed marriages with Indians, they started a lin- 
eage of Jews mixed with American Indians, who having 
very Christian names and Spanish or Portuguese last 
names, are a part of the population of the Latin American 
countries of Spanish language and they cannot be distin- 
guished from the rest of the people, because their fami- 
lies have also been Catholic in public for centuries and they 
are still Catholic, although they practice Judaism in secret. 


Some of these marranos or Latin American clandes- 
tine Jews, including those of Brazil, who in public practice 
the Catholic religion, could elude the Inquisition's vigilance 
and remained in cities and villages organized as the 
former ones in super-secret societies, that presently com- 
pose the hidden power that controls Freemasonry, the poli- 
tical parties and Marxist guerrillas, that unfortunately have 
suceeded in imposing a totalitarian dictatorship — Mos- 
cow's satellite — in Cuba, led by the Marrano Fidel Castro. 


Many of these Marranos have for many years intro- 
duced their children in the seminaries of the Catholic 
Church and even the convents of nuns and friars, en- 
abling them to enter surreptitiously into the positions of 
canon, bishop, archbishop and even cardinal, as clandes- 
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tine Jews have done in Italy and France and other Catholic 
countries. These Catholic priests, who are Jews in secret, 
are the publishers of the so-called Catholic progressivism 
and the leaders of the Jewish-Marxist subversion in the 
Catholic Church, that is at the service of Moscow. The 
Marranos also infiltrate all political parties, from the right 
to the left, and all institutions and governments of Portu- 
guese and Spanish speaking. Nevertheless, due to their 
scarce military abilities, although they also infiltrate the 
armed forces, they have not succeeded to control them with 
the exception of Cuba; that is why the sea and land ar- 
mies of those nations are the less infiltrated institutions 
and that is why they have always been the hope of lib- 
eration of those peoples from the subversion and conquest 
of the clandestine Judaism. (1). 


Regarding the black African Jews, the Castilian Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia — word “Falasha” — mentions the fol- 
lowing: “Falasha. Name given to native Jews from Abys- 
sinia. They call themselves ‘Beta Israel’ (Israel's house), 
while ““Ayhud” (Jew) was an unknown term among them. 
It is an ethnical group of strong African mixture". . . "Abys- 
sinian legend states that they are Jews that abandoned 
Palestine with Menelix, Solomon's son. Halevy believed 
they were the result of a mixture between himyaritas Jews 
— subjected by king Caleb and partially refugees of the 


(1) About the Marranos (that is to say, clandestine Jews of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish origin infiltrated at present in great 
amounts in Spain, Portugal and Latin America, readers may 
onsult the already mentioned book titled "The Plot Against 
he Church", Italian edition, Rome, 1952; or any other edi- 
tion, especially chapters ! and 24 of that Italian edition and 
chapters 38 and 39 of the Austrian edition, enlarged by the 
authors of the book. English edition published by St. Anthony 
Press, Los Angeles, California, 1967. 


mountainous regions of the West — and black natives”... 
"The tradition that imputes them great antiquity in Ethio- 
pia seems to be justified, because the Falasha do not know 
the talmudic precepts.” 


The exclusivist racism of these black Jews is con- 
fessed in the so-called Jewish Encyclopedia, when it reads 
that their exclusive villages: "Do not allow the entrance of 
non-Jews. A kind of synagogue, the mesguid — is lo- 
cated in the highest place in town and in every town there 
is a house devoted to the ritually impure, called Merghem 
Biet." (2). 


The Falasha negroes, as other Jews of Asia and Africa, 
were for many centuries untied of western Judaism due 
to the communication problems before the 18th century. 
They were, as Hindi, Chinese and many other Jews, united 
to the international Judaism in somewhat recently times. 
But despite the centuries of isolation, the Falashas kept the 
essential characteristics of the Hebrew organization, as for 
example, discrimination against impures, that is to say, 
Jewish mixed with gentile blood; Falashas are barefaced 
and brutal, and they even build — in addition to the syna- 
gogue for the pures — another house (which they do not 
even call synagogue) for the impures. More civilized Jews 
do this, covering such discriminations in the way we in- 
dicated before, surrounding it with the utmost secret so 
that hybrids do not know they are discriminated against, 
avoiding the displeasure and violent reactions of hybrids. 


Nevertheless, despite of the exclusiveness of the Fa- 
lashas to prevent the entrance of gentiles to their villages, 
Falashas think they have the right to become involved in 


(2) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia. Mexico, 1948, Ath. vol. Word: 
Falasha. pp. 371-372. 
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SEDER OF MARRANOS OR CLANDESTINE LATIN AMERICAN JEWS, 
INTERRUPTED BY THE INQUISITION. 


Marranos, being Catholic in public but Jews in secret, were the 
main objective of the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisitions. Marra- 
nos, as Jews of all the world, celebrate the Israelite Passover, 
that commemorates the conquest of Egypt by only one Israelite, 
the famous Joseph of the Bible, and also the exodus of Jews to 
conquer the seven nations of the land of Canaan. All these con- 
quests are considered by the Jews as a symbol of the conquest 
of the whole world in which they are engaged now. Everything is 
annually celebrated in the Pesahim (Pesaj) or Jewish Passover fes- 
tivity, that has two ritual banquets organized by every Jewish 
family. Wealthy Jews travel throughout the world to meet in the 
patriarch's house, either the family father, the grand-father or 
great-grand-father if they are still alive. In the first Seder of Pesahim 
toasts are made to the next world conquest by the Israelite na- 
tion. Marranos or clandestine Spanish, Portuguese or Latin Amer- 
ican Jews, celebrated their Passover and solemn banquets or Seders 
also hidden and in clandestineness. This picture shows a seder 
interrupted by the guardians of the Holy Inquisition, which for 
sure took those marranos who were celebrating that ritual banquet. 


Photo taken from the Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, 7th. vol. 
Word: MARRANO, p. 289. 


the non-Jewish world to perform domination activities. Fur- 
thermore, international Judaism has used them as infiltra- 
tion agents, due to their racial black appearance, to con 
trol peoples of black race in different parts of the world, 
many of them being transferred to different places in the 
African continent a long time ago. 


Worst than all, they have been taken to the United 
States to organize and control the secret communities of 
American black Jews. To this regard, it is necessary to 
quote what Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin states in his book 
named: “Gentile Reactions to Jewish ideals”: “The first 
Jewish congregation of colored people in the United States 
was founded in 1889 when Rabbi Leon Richlieu, an Ethio- 
pian, founded the Moorish Temple of Zion." He also says 
that: “The number increased with judaized negroes of the 
Western Indies and Black-Jewish congregations were or- 
ganized in Chicago, Cleveland, Newark, Youngstown, Ash- 
bury Park and other places. Now in the ‘Little Africa’ in 
Harlem, the number of members of this place only is esti- 
mated over two thousand." (3). 


We can see here the great importance that has for 
Judaism the work performed by the black Ethiopian Rabbi 
Leon Richlieu in a land for the conquest of Israelite impe- 
rialism, that is, the United States; precisely one of those 
Jews of Abyssinia that are so racist and exclusivist, that 
in Ethiopia do not allow the entrance to their private vil- 
lages of non-Jews and who discriminate against the un- 
fortunate impures in such a way that they are not allowed 
to enter in the synogogues, but instead, special houses for 
prayers called ‘‘Merghem Biet” are built for them. 


(3 Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin: “Gentile Reactions to Jewish 
ideals", New York, 1953, pp. 792-793. 
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FIDEL CASTRO BELONGS TO A FAMILY OF CLANDESTINE JEWS 
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THAT HAS PRODUCED LOTS OF PHYSICIANS. 


We photocopied the text of the great Jewish work called 
Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia referred to the famous Marranos or 
clandestine Jews whose last name is CASTRO, some of them were 
condemned by the Holy Inquisition for practicing Judaism in secret. 
As readers may learn from this document, the CASTRO family has 


produced lots of famous physicians. 


Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, 2nd. vol. p. 288, 2nd. col. 
Word: CASTRO, JEWISH family of PHYSICIANS. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia says that the word FALASHA 
means 'emigrants" and that these black Jews have a 
darker skin and are more burly than the Abyssinian Am- 
haras in whose territory they live. Besides, in the Walkait 
and Tchelga regions, Falasha are known as*'Feggara", and 
thellmormas or Gallas, call them "'Fenjas" (4). As it can be 
seen, gentile negroes give different names to theFalashas 
in the different regions they are infiltrated. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia adds that Falashas houses 
are built in the same way of the rest of the Abyssinian peo- 
ple; also they use the same instruments and speak the 
same language of the Ethiopian people; they also use 
similar dresses to those used by the Christian population 
of Abyssinia. In short: an apparently total assimilation to 
the rest of the population among whom they are mixed, 
as infiltrated Israelites do in all countries of the world; but 
keeping their organization aside, in the way described by 
the Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia continues saying that Fa- 
lashas are dedicated to all kinds of professions and labors, 
especially to agriculture (5). To this regard, it is worth- 
while to notice that researchers on western Judaism have 
reached the conclusion that Jews, by nature, hate agricul- 
ture and prefer to dedicate themselves to other activities. 
This, as an absolute rule, is completely false. But it is true 
that the percentage of peasants among western Jews is 
very small. But not even the last fact is true regarding 


(4 Jewish Encyclopedia, New York and London, 1903. 5th. vol. 
Word FALASHA, p. 327, Ist. and 2nd. cols. 


(5) Jewish Encyclopedia. 5th. vol., word: FALASHA, p. 327. 2nd. 
col. 


BLACK FALASHA JEWS AND THEIR VILLAGE IN BALANKAB. 


As readers may see, this is a village of poor black Falasha Jews. 

Their huts are as humble as those of the gentile blacks in the 

African jungle. These peasant Falashas use only trunks and some 

of them cover with a cloak. It is impossible to distinguish them 
from the gentile negroes of other African tribes. 


Photo taken from the great Jewish work titled: “Jewish Encyclo 
pedia”, 5th. vol. Word: FALASHAS. p. 329. 


many Israelite communities of Africa and Asia, where 
many Jewish FALASHA of ABYSSINIA, the Jewish TIAO- 
KIU-KIAOU of China and others, work at agriculture and 
infiltrate in dangerous proportions the peasant organiza- 
tions of those countries. 


Same thing happens with the Jewish Indians of Latin 
America, whose ancestors fled from the Inquisition cen- 
turies ago and settled in agricultural regions far away from 
the great population centers, where in either way the 
so-called Holy Court of the Inquisition operated. In those 
regions, almost all of them had to dedicate themselves to 
agriculture and cattle raising. And many of them still do 
it, monopolizing lands and living as real dictators in the 
villages, that make and unmake mayors, dedicate to 
monopolize crops and cereals, buying them at a miserable 
price from gentile peasants, retailing them at fabulous 
prices; at the same time, they own the food stores where 
they sell alcohol and liqueur, also they own billiards and 
taverns where the vice of alcohol is taught to the peasant 
youth in order to exploit them and buy their crops to the 
poor peasants at a lowest price; at the same time, they 
lend money with usury interest even of one hundred and 
twenty or two hundred and forty annual interest. The same 
is done by Jewish usurers in all the world who exploit the 
peasants in a criminal way, as the Jewish Russian Jakob 
Alexandrovich Brafman denounced in his book titled: “The 
Book of Kahal", saying that the Israelites of the Russian 
Empire did the same with the peasants encouraging the 
vice of alcoholism among them to buy the crops at the 
lowest price. This situation was ended by Prime Minister 
Stolypin of Czar Nicholas Il, who took away from the Jews 
the monopoly they had in the trade of alcohol and liqueurs 
to prevent them from provoking alcoholism among the 
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BLACK FALASHA JEWESS OF ABYSSINIA 


Photo taken from the JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 5th. vol. 
word: FALASHAS, p. 328. 
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peasants; an act which caused Judaism to sentence him 
to death. The execution was entrusted to the Jew Bogrof, 
infiltrated in the Imperial Police; he killed Peter Arkadje- 
vich Stolypin on September 14, 1911, in a theater in Kiev, 
where Stolypin went to accompany the imperial family. 
This fact shows once more how dangerous it is to tolerate 
the infiltration of Jews in the police and armed forces of 
any country, thus putting them in a position to easily kill 
the Heads of State or Ministers, when it is convenient for 
the Jewish imperialism to order such crimes. 


The sometimes successful attempt of the Israelite im- 
perialism to conquer Abyssinia started many centuries ago. 

The Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia states that in the 
10th century there was in Abyssinia a dynasty of Solo- 
monic or Jewish lineage, descendant of the Israelite king 
Solomon. And to this regard it reads: “At the beginning of 
the 10th century, a new dynasty called Zague appeared. 
King Gedeon's wife, named Judith, ousted the legitimate 
king of SOLOMONIC LINEAGE and ordered the killing of 
four hundred princes of his dynasty. The ousted king Delhad 
fled to the South of the country and remained in Shoa, 
while the new dynasty — that seemed to have several 
enthusiastic defenders of Christionity — got strong in the 
North. Ethiopian historians, nevertheless, call the Zague 
kings “JEWISH KINGS.” (6). If it is so, it might have been 
the case of a war of Jews against Jews, as it has hap- 
pened in different countries in the history of the Israelite 
nation spread throughout the world. 


But fortunately for the Ethiopian people, the Castilian 
Jewish Encyclopedia says that the reign of this Zague dy- 


(6) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia. 4th. vol. Word, Ethiopia, pp. 
331-332. 
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GROUP OF BLACK JEWISH FALASHAS OF ETHIOPIA 


Photo taken from the great official Jewish work titled ‘Castilian 


“Jewish Encyclopedia”, 8th. vol. Word: JEWISH. BLACKS, p. 107, 
Ist. col. 
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nasty: "ended in 1270, when they were replaced by Yekuno 
Amlak, although they remained in the Northern part of the 
country, until they were subjected by king Sarsa Denguel 
in the 16th century and finally annihilated by Susenyos af- 
ter the 1617 slaughters." (7) 


The reign of the gentile dynasty — the real Ethiopian 
one — nevertheless, in most of the Abyssinian territory, 
was disturbed by revolts organized by Judaism, using the 
Door Proselytes as satellites, as we will see later. They 
could convert to Israel's religion, some provincial gover- 
nors, thus turning them into blind instruments of Jewish 
Imperialism, inciting them to rebellion against the gentile 
king of Ethiopia, attempting to overthrow him. These and 
other very valuable informations on the Jewish subversion 
against the truly Abyssinian dynasty, are contained in the 
JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, which reads: ‘Under king Amda- 
Seyon | (1314-1344) Jews settled in Semien, Wogara, Sa- 
lamt and Sagade. One of these general kings suppressed 
a rebellion in Begameder, inhabited by Christians converted 
to Judaism. After this, a Falasha revolution took place un- 
der the reign of Ishak (1412-1429). Zara Yaekob's reign 
(1434-1468) was disturbed by Amba-Nahad's rebellion, 
governor of Salamant; Sagay, governor of Semien and of 
Kantiba; all of them hod ABJURED of Christianity and had 
CONVERTED TO JUDAISM." (8). So the black Jews of Abys- 
sinia were using the Door Proselytes converted from Chris- 
tianity to Israel's religion, as a means to conquer the domi- 
nation in Abyssinia, as they attempt to do now with Door 
Proselytes that are enrolled in Japan and other countries 


(7) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia. 4th. vol. Word: Ethiopia, p. 
332, Ist. col. 


(8) Jewish Encyclopedia. 5th. vol. Word: Falasha, p. 329. 2nd. 
col. 
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BLACK JEWISH FALASHA PEASANTS NEAR GONDAR 


They walk barefoot. Rabbis, religious and political leaders of 
the Synagogue's Brotherhoods, to avoid that the very poor Jews 
of all the world become envious of the very rich Jews and million- 
aires, preach them that ISRAEL'S GOD GAVE THEM POVERTY AS 
A BLESSING, BECAUSE WITH THAT POVERTY THEY WILL BE BETTER 
LEADERS OF THE GENTILE PROLETARIAT, WITH WHICH SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION, ISRAEL WILL OBTAIN THE TOTALITARIAN AND AB- 
SOLUTE DOMAIN ON ALL NATIONS. They give them Lenin's exam- 
ple and also those of Jews of the poor class that could conquer 

the former Russian empire and become its absolute masters. 


Photo taken from the CASTILIAN JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 4th. vol. 
Word: FALASHA, p. 372. Ist. col. 
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or communities, where true Jews, Jews by blood, are not 
numerous enough to be able to accomplish such goal by 
themselves, and need gentile puppets easily manageable, 
as Door Proselytes are generally. 


Judaism plans to turn Door Proselytes into slaves 
— because they are of gentile blood — after the establish- 
ment of their totalitarian dictatorship (called the “‘MESSI- 
ANIC REGIME"). They plan to destroy all gentile religions, 
as they believe is prophesied in the Bible and Talmud; the 
only religion existing then shall be Israel's religion, to which 
all gentile pigs will be forced to convert, being then trans- 
formed in DOOR PROSELYTES, or being murdered if they 
refuse to do so. So the present Door Proselytes are simply 
the pioneers of this spiritual yoke preceding the material 
slavery, because all our gentile descendants are destined 
to be Door Proselytes and slaves when Judaism substitutes 
the transitory Communist regime — which will convert them 
into slaves of the State, managed by Jews of blood — by 
a so-called "MESSIANIC REGIME", also led by true Jews, 
the Jews of blood, in a dictatorial and totalitarian way. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia continues saying about the 
armed struggles fought between the Falasha and the gen- 
tiles of Abyssinia, the Falasha being defeated and some- 
times persecuted. One of these persecutions resulted in 
that in 1626 the Falasha of Dembea, terrorized as the En- 
cyclopedia says because of the emperor's cruelty, massive- 
ly embraced Christianity (9). We already know because of 
what has systematically occurred through centuries, that 
these massive Jewish conversions to Christianity, Islam or 
any other religion, result only in the creation of a CLAN- 


(9) Jewish Encyclopedia, p. 330, Ist. col. 
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BLACK JEWISH MERCHANTS OF ETHIOPIA 
AT THE ADDIS ABEBA MARKET. 


Photo taken from the Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, 
Word: Ethiopia, p. 332. 
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DESTINE JUDAISM covered with the mask of the pretended- 
ly adopted religion. These happenings caused the existence 
of clandestine Jews covered with the mask of Christianity 
in Abyssinia that help a lot the tyrant Jewish emperor 
Haile-Selassie keep the real Ethiopian people subjected. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia says that the fall of the sec- 
ond JEWISH dynasty already mentioned, “created a series 
of civil wars that finally took king SHOA to the power of 
the first SOLOMONIC dynasty, who adopted the name of 
Menelik Il. Year 1889". (10). But, as we already observed 
in another chapter (See booklet No. 6 of the Library of 
"Political Secrets” titled: "The Jewish Fifth Column in in- 
dia"), this conquest of Abyssinia by a Jewish emperor could 
be accomplished only with the criminal help of the British 
imperialism, already converted into a satellite of the Jew- 
ish Imperialism, due to the control exerted by the British 
Jews over the London government and over the banking, 
industrial and commercial monopolies established in En- 
gland, that exploited the wealth and people in the colo- 
nies of the British empire in the benefit of those Jewish 
super-capitalists. To this effect, as we already said in the 
above mentioned chapter, British troops of the British-In- 
dian army, composed and led partially by Hindu Beni- 
Israel Jews, invaded Abyssinia and ousted the reigning 
gentile dynasty in 1889, replacing it with the present Jew- 
ish dynasty of the Israelite Haile Selassie, that tyrannize 
and exploit the Ethiopian people. 


When the Jewish Imperialism cannot — by itself — 
through its fifth column in a country, take over the gov- 
ernment, it uses foreign armed intervention, or economic 


(10) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia. 4th. vol. Word: Ethiopia, 
p. 332, Ist. col. 
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MEXICAN JEWISH INDIANS 


The mixture of Spanish marranos, or Spanish clandestine Jews, 
with the native race of America in the colonies of the old Spanish 
empire, brought as a consequence the birth of a new Jewish stock, 
with great mixture of Indian blood. These marranos in many cases 
appear as Indians with very dark skin, so nobody can distinguish 
them from the true Indians or hybrids of the Latin American coun- 
tries. They use Christian names and genuinely Spanish last names 
and most of them profess the Catholic religion in public, being 
Jews only in secret. Nevertheless, a small number of them have 
left the mask of Catholicism to practice Judaism in public. This 
picture shows the public synagogue in the village of Venta Prieta, 
located near Mexico City, with some JEWISH INDIANS of the poor 
class outside it. 


Photo taken from “The Plot Against Christianity", by Elizabeth 
Dilling, published by "The Elizabeth Dilling Foundation” Lincoln, 


Nebraska, 1964. 3rd. ed., p. 37 
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or diplomatic exaction made by governments controlled by 
the Jewish power, to remove the gentile government and 
replace it with a government subjected to the hidden con- 
trol of the Israelite imperialism. This gloomy role was 
played by the yankee imperialism during the 19th and 20th 
centuries until the Second World War, in those cases, of 
course, when the United States presidency has been in the 
hands of a clandestine Jew or of a gentile masonic puppet, 
highly-controlled by the Jewish hidden power. 


United States intervention in Mexico and other Latin 
American countries frequently resulted in the ousting of 
patriotic governments, replacing these with regimes con- 
trolled by the MARRANOS, that is to say, clandestine Jews 
of Latin America, sometimes with the help of Masonry, 
manipulated by the Israelite hidden power. The British im- 
perialism was used by Judaism with the same purpose in 
other continents. 


The domination of the Israelite Imperialism over Ethio- 
pia has also been facilitated because in that country there 
is a Christian religion highly-judaized in its doctrine. The 
Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia says the following in this 
regard: "After the conquest of Egypt by the Mohammed- 
ans, Ethiopians adopted the Monophysite Christianity of the 
Coptic Church in the 7th century, but they still keep certain 
Jewish customs. They keep Sunday (the great Sabbath) and 
Saturday (the little Sabbath); also the circumcision of both 
sexes on the eighth day, the priests’ dance in front of the 
Tabot, the building of churches imitating the Jerusalem 
temple, THEIR PREFERENCE FOR THE OLD TESTAMENT and 
their hope to return to Jerusalem. Saturday is kept as a 
HOLY day under the name of Sanbat. In addition to cer- 
tain pagan practices, they also keep the rules on diet 
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MEXICAN JEWISH INDIAN AT THE ISRAELITE SYNAGOGUE OF 
VENTA PRIETA, NEAR MEXICO CITY. 


As readers may see, this Mexican Jewish Indion has a very dark 
skin and looks as a real Mexican Indian or from other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 


Photo taken from the great and official Jewish work titled '"'Cas- 


tilion Jewish Encyclopedia", 7th. vol., word: MEXICO, p. 446, 
Ist. col. 
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provided in the Bible AND THE FORBIDDING OF CARVED 
IMAGES." (11). 


It is necessary to emphasize that other very much 
judaized Christians in countries like Scotland and the 
United States, have also facilitated the domination of those 
nations by the Jewish Imperialism. That is why Judaism 
now — in control of the Catholic Church — attempts to 
progressively judaize the church in order to change her 
into an efficient instrument to control the peoples that have 
that religion, despite of the desperate fight carried out by 
some courageous Catholic clergymen, who have publicly 
denounced this perverse maneuver, as the authors of the 
book “The Plot Against the Church” and the Mexican priest 
Joaquin Saenz Arriaga, who has proved that Pope Paul VI 
is a clandestine Jew descending from an Israelite family 
of Brescia, that falsely converted to Christianity centuries 
ago. 


That is why that Catholic clergyman says that the 
election of Paul VI to the Papacy is null and has no value, 
as in the case of Cardinal Pierleoni, who in 1130 was 
elected Pope with the name of Anacletus Il. That election 
was declared void first by St. Bernard and various local 
councils (French, German and of other countries) convoked 
by the kings and the German emperor. That nullity was 
later confirmed by the Second Ecumenical Council of Nicea, 
taking as a basis St. Bernard's thesis that the election of 
a clandestine Jewish cardinal as Pope was null and had 
no value, although he was elected by three fourths of the 
cardinals and wrongly recognized for many years as the 


(11) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, 4th. vol, word: Ethiopia, 
p. 331, 2nd. col. 
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BALTASAR LAUREANO RAMIREZ, ATTORNEY 


Rabbi of the synagogue of Jewish Indians of Peralvillo quarter in 
Mexico City. 


His name and last names are Spanish and his type is that of a 
Latin American hybrid of Spanish and Indian blood; although, he 
is a Jewish leader. | 


Photo taken from the “Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia", 7th. vol. 
Word Mexico, p. 446. 2nd. col. 
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legitimate pope, as happened with Cardinal Pierleoni (12). 


We have been informed that Rev. Saenz Arriaga 
states that for these and other reasons, Paul VI is an anti- 
Pope, that is to say, a false Pope, an impostor, and that 
the Pope's position is vacant, as has happened in the his- 
tory of the Church before, and that for this reason, the 
Catholic Heads of State or one or two bishops, may con- 
voke to an imperfect general council with the HEALTHY 
AND ORTHODOX part of the Church (although at the be- 
ginning this would constitute a minority as in Pierleoni's 
case) to elect a legitimate Pope. This was what happened 
on other occasions in the history of the Church, and there 
is sufficient canonical ecclesiastic jurisprudence to justify 
such a procedure; on this subject Maurice Pinay quotes ec- 
clesiastic documents in his book titled '*A Pope Excommuni- 
cated Due to His Negligence to Fight Heresy” (13). 


Besides, Rev. Saenz Arriaga states that because Paul 
VI is a clandestine Jew, he has been filling the See and 
the Cardinals’ Body with other clandestine Jews, who are 
demolishing the Church and converting her into a satellite 
of Judaism and of the Communist subversion led by the 
Jews of the Kremlin, by Fidel Castro and other Marxist 
leaders controlled by Judaism. All of this information has 
been compiled by this priest in two books: "The New Mon- 
tinian Church" (first edition published by the Christian 
Book Club of America, 1971) and “Vacant Seat" (Editores 


(12) Regarding the nullity of the election of Pope Anacletus Il, 
because he was a clandestine Jew, see the mentioned book: 


"The Plot Against the Church" of Maurice Pinay, fourth part, 
chs. 25-26. 


(13) Maurice Pinay: “A Pope Excommunicated by the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, for his negligence to fight heresy". — First Spanish 
Edition, Rome, April 1967. 
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FAMILY OF MARRANOS OR CLANDESTINE JEWS OF CHILE, 
FROM THE CAUTIN PROVINCE. 


The type of these Chilean marranos is genuinely Spanish, their skin 
is white. 


A great sector of clandestine Jews of Latin America, including 
Brazil, did not mix with the native race of America and are of 
white race, descending from Spaniards and Portugueses. There are 
some even of blond hair and blue eyes, descending from the mix- 
ture of Jews and Germanic Visigoths of Spain and the Germanic 
Vandals of Portugal. Nevertheless, the names of these Marranos 
are Christian and their last names are Portuguese or Spanish; all 
of them profess the Catholic religion in public and are Jews in 
secret. They lead the Marxist movements in Latin America and the 
Marxist rural and urban guerrillas, as well as the Catholic clergy 
called "Progressivist", that is at the service of Moscow. 


Photo taken from the “JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIC HANDBOOK" of 
Pablo Link, "Israel Publishing House", Buenos Aires, 1950. p. 97. 


lst. col. 
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Asociados, S. de R. L. edition, 1973). These have been sen- 
sational throughout the world, and especially in the Catho- 
lic world. 


We also know that Paul VI still has not dared — at 
least until now — to recognize the State of Israel, precise- 
ly because of the accusations launched against him from 
different countries, saying that Paul VI is a Jew who at- 
tempts to turn the Catholic Church into a satellite of Is- 
rael. Maybe he believes that this recognition would give 
more basis to those accusations, putting him into a more 
difficult situation, especially if the Arabs know how to take 
advantage of this situation. We give most cordial congrat- 
ulations to all Catholic clergymen and civilians who fight 
against the new Judas, who attempt to convert the Catho- 
lic Church in an instrument of Israel, that has proven to 
be worst enemy of Christ and of his church through the 


centuries! 


It is not surprising, then, that Paul VI uses his clan- 
destine Jewish clergymen in the capitalist world to sow 
subversion to the benefit of Jewish Communism in a secret 
agreement with the Kremlin, and that Paul VI also attempts 
to use the Catholic clergy in Popular China and Albania, 
as an agent of subversion and espionage in the benefit 
of the Soviet Union imperialism. For this reason, in a very 
skillful way he has tried to praise the Maoist regime and 
to win its confidence to get its permission to send Jesuit 
and other kinds of missionaries, with the secret mission of 
sowing subversion and spying in China and Albania at 
the service of Moscow. 


It is a real crime that Paul VI is using the Catholic 
clergy for purposes so contrary to the Church created by 
Christ, betraying his doctrine like Judas, which is not com- 
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MEXICAN INDIAN JEWESS 


It is impossible to distinguish her fróm other natives of 
Latin America. 


Photo taken from the "Sunday News" by Elizabeth Dilling. “The 
Plot Against Christianity", published by "The Elizabeth Dilling 
Foundation", Lincoln, Nebraska, 1964. 3rd. ed. p. 37. 
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patible with the doctrine of the masters of Kremlin, who 
are helped constantly in different ways by Paul VI, sup- 
ported by his collaborators among the high and low cler- 
gy. It is somewhat similar to the role played in China by 
some Protestant churches controlled by Judaism, which are 
nothing but infiltrators in China of the JEWISH SUPER-IM- 
PERIALISM either at the service of the capitalist Jewish im- 
perialism or of the Moscow socialist imperialism, according 
to the convenience of the Israelite super-Imperialism. 


During the conquest of Ethiopia by the Italian fascist 
imperialism, the Ethiopian Viceroy, Duke of Aosta, tried 
to extirpate Judaism in that country, but he committed the 
same mistakes that for centuries have done Christians and 
Moslems. He issued decrees dissolving the Israelite com- 
munities of Addis Abeba and Diredawa, naively thinking 
this was enough to finish them. The only thing he achieved 
was the disappearance of these communities from the sur- 
face to sink in clandestinity, as has happened in other oc- 
casions. 


When the British imperialism put the Jewish emperor 
Haile Selassie on his throne again, Judaism became ra- 
diantly strong in Ethiopia and was reinforced by new emi- 
grations. In this regard, the Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia 
says that: “the Jewish immigration to the country started 
again after the liberation of the country, during the Sec- 
ond World War. Emperor Haile Selassie CALLED SEVERAL 
JEWISH ADVISORS AND TECHNICIANS FROM PALESTINE 
AND OTHER PLACES”... (14). 


This was not enough for the Jewish tyrant Haile Se- 
lassie and his black Jewish Ethiopian advisors. Instead, in 


(14) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, 4th. vol. Word: Ethiopia, p. 
332. 2nd. col. 
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BLACK JEWISH LEADER OF THE UNITED STATES 
RABBI OF A BLACK CONGREGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Photo taken from the CASTILIAN JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 8th. vol., 
word: BLACK JEWS, p. 107, Ist. col. 
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a barefaced way he brought Jewish advisors and techni- 
cians from Israel and other places. It is not surprising, for 
the same reason, that experts on these questions consider 
the government of the usurper Emperor Haile Selassie as 
Jewish as those of Israel and the Soviet Union, and that 
for this and other reasons already mentioned in this chap- 
ter, ABYSSINIA OR ETHIOPIA was converted by the Jew- 
ish Imperialism into a very powerful instrument to exert 
diplomatic control or influence over the black African na- 
tions, the third world nations — called neutralist — hav- 
ing a machiavelian diplomacy always tending to exert the 
highest possible control in these fields and to prevent the 
influence of the true gentile leaders there, who could lead 
the black nations, the neutralist world in general, and the 
underdeveloped world, to their real liberation from the 
Jewish super-imperialism and its tentacles: the Jewish cap- 
italist imperialism of the trusts, the Jewish Communist im- 
perialism of the Kremlin, of Belgrade or Havana, the Zion- 
ism or even the Jewish black imperialism of Ethiopia. 


This explains why both the capitalist governments of 
the United States and England and the so-called Socialist 
government of the State of Israel, as well as the Soviet 
Union, helped — in surprising coincidence — the tyrant 
emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia in the economic and 
military fields, to solve his internal difficulties and to 
bloodily fight against the Somali patriots that fight for 
their independence, and the Ethiopian patriots that some- 
times revolt against the despotic Jewish regime that presses 
them. 


The liberation of Abyssinia from the tyrannic claw of 
the usurper Jewish dynasty, in the person of Haile Se- 
lassie, that presses the Ethiopian people would not only 
liberate them of the Jewish exploitation that presses them, 
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but would destroy one of the Jewish local powers plotting 
in the ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY and in other 
organizations of underdeveloped peoples avoiding that the 
true patriotic leaders may lead them united to the real lib- 
eration from the imperialist claws in every aspect. 


We will now do a brief study of other BLACK JEWISH 
communities similar to the FALASHA of Ethiopia that are 
spread in different countries of the black Africa. 


The Israelite Jewish leader Rabbi Jacob Solomon Rai- 
sin, writing about the BLACK JEWS of Africa, says that: 
"Similar racial reminiscences (to those of the Falasha) are 
found in the country around Lake Albert, Edward Nyasa 
and the Tanganyika territory", and continues saying that: 
"in Somaliland and Mozambique island before the Chris- 
tian Age there were strong Jewish emigrations, that ac- 
cording to a tradition, started from the great commercial 
cities of Yemen, Aden and Hadremut." 


Later on, the mentioned Rabbi refers to other Jewish 
highly important nuclei in black Africa, textually saying: 
"These countries of 'Ultima terra', as Romans called them, 
were the starting point for Jews exiled to the African lands 
of negroes. The fall of Jerusalem and the disastrous up- 
rising of Bar Kokba, forced mony Jewish gangs to flee 
from the Roman revenge as far as it was possible. Jerome 
says they established a non-interrupted chain of colonies 
from Mauretania to India. Due to their efforts, Ghana — in 
the French Sudan — turned to be an important commercial 
center" (15). lt is very interesting to note that Ghana is one 


(15) Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin. "Gentile Reactions to Jewish 
ideals", under editorship of Herman Hailperin. Rabbi and 
College Lecturer of Pittsburgh, Pa. New York edition 1953. 
Pages 424 to 427. 
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of the more important centers of black Judaism; alse coin- 
cident with that, is the fact that it is also one of the more 
important centers of the Communist agitation among the 
black race people. It is most frequent — as it may be 
seen — this coincidence in history, which consists that 
places mostly inhabited by Jews are, as it is natural, the 
main centers of the revolutionary agitation of a Hebrew 
origin. 

The mentioned Rabbi continues to give details on the 
black Jews of Africa saying: “There are relics of Hebraism 
spread through the Tuaregs and many tribes of the Nige- 
rian territory that say they have Hebrew ancestry, especial- 
ly in the regions of the Lake Chad, Bornu and Skoto.” 
"There is still Jewish flavor in the precepts of the Fulani 
and other tribes of the Green Cope region and Senegal 
along the south-western African coast around Congo and 
Guinea. In Dahomey there is a judaized community; they 
have a temple where they offer sacrifices; they also have 
a Pentateuch written in ‘parchment’ and keep Saturday 
and other Jewish ceremonies." The learned Rabbi ends by 
informing about another community composed by some 
400 families (16) who say they have Semitic ancestors. 
Some of them are called Am Yah Khayyun or Emo Yo 
Quayim (people of the living God) and others the Bnai 
Efraim (sons of Efraim). The mentioned Israelite leader 
speaks later of many tribes infiltrated in the Arab coun- 
tries of North Africa (17). 


The Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia gives information 


(16) Jewish census are generally made by number of families 
and not by number of persons. 


(17) Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin, pp. 427-429. 
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on some Jews of the black Africa that are considered by 
Judaism as mere Door Proselytes, but as it is shown, they 
are also controlled and strongly led by the Judaical im- 
perialism. Regarding these gentile negroes of Israelite reli- 
gion, the Encyclopedia says: ‘‘Also in other African regions, 
negroes of Jewish religion have been found. Adolf Bastian 
identified the MAVAMBU as such, in the Loango coast, 
West Africa. They keep Saturday. In Madagascar, there is 
a sect called ‘Zafy Ibrahim’ (Abraham’s descendants) that 
keep some Judaical rites." And regarding the true black 
Jews, that is to say, those who have Israelite origin, the 
Encyclopedia adds that: “Finally, we found some negroid 
people among Jews in North Africa" (18). 


That is why the Jewish fifth column in the black Af- 
rican people is numerous and ramified; they have tried to 
take over the governments of several black nations when 
they got their independence, especially in the former Brit- 
ish colonies where Jews that manipulate the British impe- 
rialism have done their best — sometimes successfully — 
to place their black Jewish brothers in the government of 
the new independent states. Some of these black Jews 
have been able to establish totalitarian dictatorships of a 
Communist type with the support of the Kremlin's Jews 
and the Marrano Jew Fidel Castro, who sends military ad- 
visors to train their armies. 


The worst thing is that many black Jews, including 
the Door Proselytes, are the main agents at the service of 
Kremlin to oust the black nationalist governments and re- 
place them with totalitarian dictatorships of a bolshevik 
kind, satellites of the Soviet Jewish imperialism. These 


(18) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, 8th. vol., word: BLACK JEWS, 
p. 107, Ist. col. 
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black Jews try to control also the independence mavements 
of the few colonies remaining in black Africa, including 
those of Portugal and Spain, eliminating from the control 
of those movements the real black patriots. Not because 
Judaism is interested in the liberation of black nations from 
the colonial domination, but because it wants to substitute 
this domain by the domination of black Jews over the 
nations that obtain their independence, to lead them later 
to the Jewish totalitarian dictatorship covered with the 
Communist mask. 


The Jewish super-imperialism uses its other satellite 
imperialisms to control the black African countries. Those 
imperialisms are the Jewish capitalist imperialism, the im- 
perialist Zionism of the State of Israel and the black im- 
perialism of Ethiopia, so that many black Jews serve as 
agents of those imperialisms according to what it is con- 
venient in each case for the Jewish super-imperialism. For- 
tunately, some governments left in the power by the Brit- 
ish imperialism, have been overthrown by the military, 
thus frustrating the Jewish maneuver. On the other hand, 
black patriots in most cases have achieved the contro! over 
the governments of their nations, always with the army's 
help, that as in other parts of the world, has constituted 
the best defense of the peoples against the Jewish impe- 
rialism and its hidden powers that lead subversion. Be. 
sides, communist China's interference in black Africa has 
been able to frustrate many maneuvers of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, what has also caused great indignations 
to the Kremlin's Israelites. Some Arabic states have also 
interfered in defense of the black patriots. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary to be quite careful of not supporting the 
black Jews covered with the mask of socialist black pa- 
triots. 
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It is highly necessary to go deeper into the investiga- 
tions on the black Jewish infiltrations in black African 
countries, because only extirpating the roots — these fifth 
columns of the Jewish super-imperialism — will the black 
nations secure their real liberation of the hidden enemy 
that threats them seriously. 


Black Jews, either of Ethiopian origin or of other Af- 
rican countries, have also infiltrated both the black pop- 
ulation of the United States and of Latin America and the 
former British colonies of Antilles and Guiana. 


They try to control the black population and especial- 
ly its government everywhere. Others sow revolts and sub- 
version wherever is convenient for Judaism. 


Regarding the United States, we must remember 
what Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin says referring to the ori- 
gin of black Judaism in this great power: “The first colored 
Jewish congregation in the United States was founded in 
1889, when Rabbi Leon Richlieu, an Ethiopian, founded 
the Moorish Temple of Zion." Later on, regarding the ju- 
daized negroes of the British Antilles, he says, referring to 
the United States, that: “The number was increased with 
judaized negroes of the Western Indies; black Jewish con- 
gregations were organized in Chicago, Cleveland, Newark, 
Youngstown, Ashbury Park and OTHER PLACES. Now in 
the ‘Small Africa’ in Harlem (black quarter of New York), 
the members only of that place are over two thousand." 
(19). 


Among negroes, as in all other racial communities 
less infiltrated of Judaism, the Israelite imperialism pro- 


(19) Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin. ‘Gentile Reactions to Jewish 
ideals", New York, 1953, p. 792. 
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motes, as | said before, Door Proselitism to enlarge their 
unconditional control strength. But in the case of some 
black communities, imperialist Jews are using the same 
deceit and lie they are using in Japan, that is to say, they 
are making them believe the great falsehood that the black 
race descends from one of the lost Jewish tribes of the 
ancient times. Many negroes have been cheated by telling 
them they descend from the Judah's tribe, nothing less. 
This is confirmed by the Israelite leader Rabbi Jacob S. Rai- 
sin who textually says: "Among some negroes, prevails the 
belief that to accept Judaism means nothing less than to 
return to the religion of their ancestors, who belonged to 
Judah's tribe" (20). The truth is that it has been the real 
black Jews who have spread this big lie to facilitate the 
Door Proselitism among the gentile negroes in those coun- 
tries and places where it is needed by the Israelite impe- 
rialism, and through the conversion of negroes to Israel's 
religion, to increase the number of obedient puppets who 
can be used as instruments of the Jewish imperialism to 
control the black population and use it as satellite of Juda- 
ism. 


Nevertheless, blacks cheated by this falsehood will suf- 
fer some day painful disappointments when thinking they 
are real Jews, they want to exert their rights as such; they 
will be racially discriminated in a brutal way as it has 
occurred with the disgraced Door Proselytes of white race 
and other races that have attempted to exert their rights 
as Jews in the way we exposed in another chapter of this 
book (see booklet No. 3 of the Library of Political Secrets, 
titled "What is Judaism?" Chapter Three) devoted to the 
study of Door Proselytes or Spiritual Jews. 


(20) Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin, p. 793. 
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The goal of the Jewish super-imperialism in the United 
States is, using its fifth column infiltrated among the ne- 
groes, to control this racial minority to the benefit of the 
Jewish plans. 


Then, Rabbi Jacob S. Raisin, for example, says that 
the black Jews of the United States: “are identified with 
the hopes and aspirations of the white Jews, participating 
in activities of Zionism and sharing their feelings with the 
victims of Nazism” (21). At present, as the United States 
and its capitalist democratic system is a hinder for the 
world triumph of Jewish totalitarianism covered with the 
mask of Communism, many black Jewish leaders are de- 
voted to exploit the resentment of negroes against people 
of white race to provoke the race struggle in the United 
States, which at a certain moment provokes anarchy and 
chaos in that country, militarily weakening it in the benefit 
of the Soviet Union. 


To this regard, it is highly illustrative what a highly 
authorized Jewish source, the Israelite leader Rabbi Jacob 
Solomon Raisin, says in his above mentioned book, the 
way how one of the Jewish Rabbis, David Kohl, of the 
“Chevrah Anshe Sh’horim’’, association of negroes, in- 
flames the spirit of the black Jews when he tells them: 
“You are Jews; Judaism is your religion and your lan- 
guage is the Hebrew language. During the past 400 years 
you have worshipped foreign gods and have been sub- 
jected and subdued among the foreigners (that is to say 
the Americans) during all these years. But the white Jew 
has also been among foreigners. He has been in 'Golus'. 
Study your history and you will see that there have been 
progroms in Russia, Poland and all Europe, exactly as ne- 


(2) Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin, p. 793, 
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groes have had fire and lynchings in the South (of the 
United States)." Then he refers to the alliance that must be 
established between Jews and the black race in the United 
States against the oppression of whites, when he textually 
says: "Jews and negroes should welcome each other, be- 
cause the Jew is the best friend of the Negro... Time has 
come to break the yoke and join our hands with Jacob 
and shout 'Shema Israel, Adhoshem Elokenu, Adoshem 
Echad'" ... (221. 


Only the theatrical cynicism of the Jews can reach 
the point of pretending to be not only the great friends 
and allies of the negroes but also their redeemers. It is 
shocking that Israelites now try to cheat the negroes with 
this new lie. In order to be able to judge the sincerity of 
Jews as supposed great friends and redeemers of negroes, 
it is extremely necessary that readers study the next chapter 
of this book, where we prove with authority that it was 
the Jews who were mainly responsible for the disgraces 
suffered by the negroes both in the United States and Latin 
America, because the criminal Jewish merchants brought 
the chained slaves — piled up as if they were animals — 
in dirty ships from their native land, Africa, where they 
were free, to sell them as slaves in the New World. Those 
criminal Israelite slavers made enormous profit in money 
with the most gigantic and brutal genocide performed in 
the history of mankind. 


In the next chapter we will start with a brief history 
about the Jewish slaves trade since the most remote be- 
ginnings, to end with the infame Jewish trade of black 
slaves to which we refer in the above paragraph. 


(22) Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin, p. 793. 
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Fortunately, both among the negroes in the United 
States and the rest of the New World as in Africa, strong 
sectors have appeared that have become aware of the fact 
that Jews are their enemies, although they are disguised 
as friends and redeemers. Undoubtedly, Islam has had 
great influence in the appearance of this healthy trend. 
The reading of the next chapter of this book by people of 
black race, will be helpful for those negroes that still doubt 
about these facts, so they become convinced of the bare 
truth. 
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CHAPTER II 


JEWS: SLAVE TRADERS 


Jews have tried to use to their benefit the resentment 
of the United States blacks against the white people for 
the centuries during which they were subjected first to slav- 
ery and later to more subtle economic exploitation. 


The Jewish imperialism exploits any favorable circum- 
stance to control and manage gentiles in the benefit of 
their secret plans of domination. For a century and a half, 
Israelites have worked in the benefit of the United States 
to use the power of that nation for their own interests. 
In this way, the United States have turned into bulldogs 
of Israel. But now that Judaism has been able to establish 
totalitarian states where its domination is absolute and un- 
questionable, as the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and others, 
it works at present in the benefit of the Jewish Communism 
and against the United States, where its power, even great, 
in neither absolute nor totalitarian. Jews, with the ingrati- 
tude that characterizes them, now betray this nation that 
helped them more than any other to achieve world domi- 
nation; but they continue to use the United States when- 
ever they need her support in the benefit of the State of 
Israel or of any other Jewish enterprise. 
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In the United States, nevertheless, Jews have worked 
to engage negroes against white in order to encourage the 
race struggle and weaken this country, but mainly to con- 
trol and manipulate the negroes in order to consolidate the 
Jewish domination in the United States; Israelites appear 
as liberators and defenders of the black population of that 
nation. But it is evident that although it is really fair the 
resentments of black against white because of the years 
of slavery and discrimination, it would be a disaster for 
they themselves and for the rest of mankind, that negroes 
allow the imperialist Jews to conquer and dominate them: 
they hypocritically pretend, since the Secession War, to be 
their liberators and friends, but those Israelites have been 
the worst exploiters of the black population and the main 
responsible for the slavery they suffered, as | will show 
with unquestionable proofs after | remind the history of 
the Jewish slave trade. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia, under word ‘‘slave-trade”’, 
says as follows: 


“At the beginning, the trade of Jewish slaves was 
forbidden, but it seems there was no legal (Jewish) restric- 
tion for buying and selling gentile slaves. With the disper- 
sion of nations in Europe and the conflict appeared be- 
tween Aryans (23) and Catholics in Spain for religious rea- 
sons, Jews had the opportunity .. . of furnishing both parts 
with slaves"... In Italy “in times of Pope Gregory the 
Greaf (590-604) Jews HAD TURNED TO BE THE MAIN 
TRADERS IN THIS TRAFFIC (OF SLAVES) . .. Jacobs has indi- 
cated that British slaves exposed in the Roman market for 
sale were in the hands of Jewish traders." (Jacobs. Jews 


(23) The Jewish Encyclopedia refers to the Arrian Visigoths when 
if says Aryans. 
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of Angevin England, page 5)... And the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia — the Jewish work of unquestionable value — con- 
tinues to state as follows: “With the appearance of Islam, 
Jews had the great opportunity of supplying the Christian 
world with Moslem slaves, and they also supplied the 
islamic world with Christian slaves; Ibn Khordadhbeh in 
the ninth century described the two ways through which 
the Jewish slave traders took western slaves to the Orient 
and eastern slaves to the West." “According to Abraham 
Ibn Yakub, Byzantine Jews regularly brought slaves to 
Prague to sell them as slaves”... “Undoubtedly many of 
the Spanish Jews became wealthy due to the slave 
trade"... “Jews of Verdun (France) by 949 used to buy 
slaves to sell them in Spain”... “The Church protested re- 
peatedly against the sale of Christians (as slaves) to Jews; 
the first protest occurred in 538. In the 3rd. Council of Or- 
leans a decree was approved forbidding Jews to own 
Christian slaves or servants, and this prohibition was re- 
peated again and again in different councils, like that of 
Orleans in 541, the one in Paris in 633, the 4th Council 
of Toledo in 633, the Councils of Szaboles (1092), Ghent, 
(1112), Narbonne (1227), Beziers (1246)! ... (24). These so 
repeated forbiddings in the different councils indicate that 
in spite of them, Jews backslided in the possession and 
sale of Christian slaves. In Islam laws were also published 
forbidding Jews to have Moslem slaves and dedicate to 
sell them, but Israelites, the same as in Christianity, evaded 
the prohibitive laws and continued to enrich themselves 
with the most criminal exploitation of man by man, thot 
have ever existed. 


The Israelite leader Rabbi Jacob Solomon Raisin, writ- 


(24) Jewish Encyclopedia, 9th. vol. Word: SLAVE-TRADE, pp. 402- 
403. 
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ing about Jews in Hungary in the tenth century, says: "As 
in OTHER COUNTRIES, they dedicated to trade, especially 
with Bohemia, they took NON-Jewish slaves” (25), that is 


to say, gentiles. 


As slave trade was a traditional Jewish business, they 
did their best to obtain permission from the gentile kings 
to buy and sell slaves. Among the concessions they ob- 
tained in Charlemagne's empire during the reign of Louis 
"the Merciful", they could buy and sell pagan slaves (26). 
It was easy for them to get this and other concessions from 
Emperor Louis, because the one that really governed dur- 
ing his regrettable reign was Empress Judith, who, the 
French historian Guy Breton says, was a beautiful Israelite 
girl who entered in the Emperor's service as a maid, but 
later caught the Emperor with her beauty, first becoming 
the king's concubine and later she persuaded the king 
— who was completely dominated by her — to marry 
him, thus becoming the empress of the Carlovingian em- 
pire, which was then practically ruled by her, in front of 
the indignation and scandal of the nobles and the peo- 
ple, who raised against “THE JEWESS' " domination, as all 
of them called her. She was responsible that when this 
mournful emperor died, the empire was divided into 
three kingdoms, without keeping the unity desired by the 
founder Charlemagne. Later, the Israelite empress arranged 
everything to eliminate the successors appointed by Louis 
"the Merciful’, who were the children of his first marriage, 
so she could control the succession when the emperor died; 


(25) Rabbi Jacob S. Raisin. “Gentile Reactions to Jewish ideals”, 
p. 635. 


(26) Rabbi Jacob S. Raisin. “Gentile Reactions to Jewish Ideals”, 
p. 442. 
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she partially succeeded in this plan (27). 


This chapter would be too long if | continue mention- 
ing the numberless instances when Israelites dedicated to 
the criminal trade of buying and selling slaves throughout 
the world. Centuries before the appearing of the capitalist 
regime — another Israelite creation — Jews turned that 
business into one of the monepolies that rendered them 
more profit. | shall only mention now the role played by 
Jews in the infamous trade of black slaves from Africa to 
North and South America. 


The Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, facing the so gen- 
eralized accusations against the Jews throughout the world 
because they were dedicated and almost monopolized the 
infamous slave trade, tries to defend them in a way that 
can be so easily refuted. Nevertheless, that encyclopedia 
— talking about the trade of black slaves from Africa to 
America — confesses as follows: “When at the beginning 
of the 16th century black slaves were introduced in Amer- 
ica, we ONCE MORE find SPANISH, PORTUGUESE AND 
DUTCH JEWS among the traders and slave owners.” (28). 


Regarding the Spanish Jews, it is necessary to re- 
member that even since the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus, they had attempted to obtain — through 
the discoverer — from the kings of Spain, the authoriza- 
tion to consider the aboriginals of the New World as 


(27) Guy Breton, “Love Stories of the French History", Noir et 
Blanc editions, Paris 1955, first volume. See all chapter seven. 
Abouth Judith's domain in Charlemagne's empire also see: 
Maurice Pinay*'The Plot Against the Church", cited editions, 
chapter 20 of the fourth part. 


(28) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, 4th. vol., word: SLAVERY, 
p. 127, 2nd. col. 
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slaves; that business would have given great profits to 
those Israelites, subjecting millions of Indians to slavery, 
to sell them later as slaves in the rest of the world, just as 
they would do years later with millions of blacks from the 
African continent. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia says that there were five 
Jews coming with Christopher Columbus in his first trip, 
one of them called Luis de Torres (29). The Castilian Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia states who were the other four, saying 
in this regard: "Among Columbus’ companions some of 
them can be mentioned as of Jewish origin; Luis de Torres, 
INTERPRETER, who knew Hebrew, Chaldean and some 
Arabian; Alonso de la Calle, Rodrigo Sanchez de Segovia, 
relative of Treasurer Gabriel Sanchez, who accompanied 
Columbus because of the Queen’s express desire; Marco 
Cirujano and the physician and apothecary of the ship, 
Bernal, who had been imposed a punishment from the In- 
quisition of Valencia because he was a judaizer (that is to 
say, because he practiced Judaism in secret) in 1490. Luis 
de Torres was the first European who stepped on the Amer- 
ican continent and was sent by Columbus to look for the 
Great Asian Jan and offer him the Admiral’s respects. 
Torres’ expedition to Cuba saw the Indians smoking tobac- 
co and brought leaves of that tree to Europe. Later on, 
Torres settled in the Cuban island and obtained land and 
SLAVES and an annual pension from the Spanish kings" . . . 
"Luis de Torres was the FIRST JEW who lived and died in 
American land." (30). 


(29) Jewish Encyclopedia. lst. vol., word: America. 


(30) Castilian Jewish Encyclopedia, 1st. vol., word: DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA, pp. 256, 2nd. col., 257, Ist. col. 
p. 11. 
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Investigator Malcolm Cowley says that Sanchez, 
helped by the other four mentioned Jews, convinced Co- 
lumbus to capture 500 Indians to sell them as slaves in 
Seville, Spain (31). For that reason, Luis de Torres and Ro- 
drigo Sanchez were the first slave traders in America; but 
their criminal trade was stopped on time and forbidden 
due to the decided interference of Queen Elizabeth ‘‘the 
Catholic" of Spain, who in addition to her husband Ferdi- 
nand FORBADE THE INDIANS' SLAVERY IN THE SPANISH 
DOMAINS, establishing so serious penalties to those who 
attempted to enslave the Indians. This protecting disposi- 
tion for the Indians against the Israelite attempts to en- 
slave them, was reinforced and consolidated after the 
Spanish conquest of America with the issuing of the famous 
LAWS OF THE INDIES, that in addition to prohibiting the 
slavery of the Indians in the Spanish empire, protected 
them against exploitation, bad treatment and despoiling 
of their lands. The fact that Spain avoided that Jews made 
the gigantic business of the trade of Indian slaves they 
had projected and started, is another reason for the ata- 
vistic hate Israelites have against Spain, and for the crea- 
tion and diffusion of the so-called slanderous black legend 
against that country, published by the Jews and their sat- 
ellites in all the world since centuries ago in history books, 
novels, scientific books, movie pictures, etc. 


Continuing with the subject of the criminal trade of 
black slaves started by the Jews in the British colonies of 
North America, that upon their independence became the 
United States, it was the city port of Newport in the Atlan- 
tic coast, where Israelites established the world center of 
black slaves trade. Ships to Africa sailed frorn there, to be 


(31) Malcolm Cowley, "Adventures of an African Slaver". 1928 
editions, page 11. 
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filled with black slaves who were taken to Newport to be 
sold in the former British colonies of the South that ac- 
cepted that infamous trade, because the colonies in the 
North always forbade it. Another great center for the slave 
trade was the city of Charleston. At the same time, New- 
port and Charleston were also great Jewish centers, to the 
extreme that Newport was known then as the “JEWISH 
NEWPORT”, where Israelites manufactured great amounts 
of rum to be sold to the Indians, thus promoting the vice 
of inebriation, which gave great profits to the Jews that 
manufactured and distributed rum. 


It is confirmed that in only one year, out of 128 ships 
destined in Charleston to transport black slaves, 120 were 
freighted by Jews both from Newport and Charleston; this 
shows that Jews had almost the monopoly of the criminal 
trade of black slaves. 


One of the most distinguished Israelites who con- 
trolled the black slaves trade was the Portuguese Jew 
Aaron Lopez, who had a whole fleet of ships destined to 
bring slaves, most of them freighted under his own name. 
An investigation on this matter titled ‘‘Who Brought the 
Slaves to the United States" from where we took this in- 
formation, also indicates that the existing documents on 
this issue show that the Jew Aaron Lopez, between years 
1726 and 1774, freighted under his own name the fifty 
per cent of the ships entrusted to bring slaves from Africa, 
and that he also had other ships freighted under the name 
of people he trusted. Most of the rest of ships freighted 
for the black slave trade also appear freighted by Jews. 
At the same time, in 1749, the Jews of this region founded 
the first Masonic Lodge with fourteen brothers, all of them 
Jews. Twenty years later, Israelites founded the second 
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Masonic Lodge called “King David” (the Jewish king Da- 
vid); all of the founding members were also Jews (32), 
As we have said, it is a system of the Israelite Imperialism 
to found its subversive organizations with an initial Jew- 
ish cell composed either by public or clandestine Jews, lat- 
er enrolling gullible gentiles used deceitfully as blind in- 
struments of the political or social plans of hidden power 
of Judaism. 


But these facts show us once more the point reached 
by the Jewish hypocrisy, because while the Israelite com- 
munities of the region founded there the Secret Masonic 
Brotherhood that hoisted the banners of freedom, equality 
and fraternity among men, and whose secret goal was to 
promote revolution — to oust the gentile monarchies re- 
placing them with republics — hiddenly controlled by Ju- 
daism, oustanding members of those Israelite communi- 
ties carried out the most criminal attempt against the free- 
dom, equality and fraternity of men by bringing to North 
America the millions of blacks who would be subjected 
to ignominious slavery. 


About the origin of slavery in the United States, it is 
necessary to take into consideration that before 1661 the 
13 British colonies that formed the American nation when 
they becama independent, had laws forbidding slavery. 


It was the Jews who since that time started to work tire- 
lessly to achieve the derogation of those laws and that 
slavery was allowed there, specially the entrance of black 
slaves to those colonies. In this regard, Jews discovered 
that the British and European colonists needed additional 


(32) "Who Brought the Slaves to America", Western Front edi- 
tions, P. O. B. 27854, Hollywood, California, USA, pp. 5-6. 
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workmanship for their plantations, the house building and 
the raising of crops. At the beginning, poor Europeans and 
prisoners fred from jail were used to do this work as well 
as prisoners of the war against Holland, were forced to 
pay the transportation and feeding expenses with work 
in the plantations and house building; later on, they were 
released to work in anything they liked. 


Considering this situation, outstanding Jews of New- 
port and Charleston discovered that it would be a great 
business for them to subject the American Indians to slav- 
ery and sell them to the colonists and make a great busi- 
ness out of this. But they reached the conclusion that Af- 
rican blacks had more strength to do this job and decided 
to start the trade of black slaves, buying native negroes 
in the western African coast at a very low price, selling 
them later in America as slaves at a price several times 
higher, thus obtaining great profits. 


But laws forbidding slavery in the colonies avoided 
the development of the gigantic and criminal business. 
That is why those Jews who projected it, worked every 
kind of arrangements to achieve that those laws forbidding 
the slave trade were derogated. It is enough to review who 
were the people who fought to obtain that derogation, 
to prove that they were Jews. So, for example, in docu- 
ments regarding the issue it says that only in Philadelphia 
the persons who worked for the derogation of the men- 
tioned laws were all Jews; they were precisely the Israel- 
ites: Sandiford, Lay, Woolman, Solomon and Benezet. Nev- 
ertheless, all these arrangements failed — with some ex- 
ceptions — in the Northern colonies that needed less slave 
work, while in the South, where it was more necessary, 
Jews obtained the derogation of laws forbidding slavery. 
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When such derogation was obtained, Israelites pro- 
ceeded to obtain many ships, buying different merchan- 
dises in the African coast that took a small! part of the 
ship, that was mostly occupied with the black slaves ob- 
tained whose sale in the colonies of North America was 
even more easy, because there was malaria in the terri- 
tories of the Southern colonies, which was not easily tol- 
erated by the white workers. On the contrary, black slaves 
had to work there forcefully, although they became sick 
and died because of the malaria. In addition to the Jew- 
ish slave traders of Newport and Charleston, the Impe- 
rialist Hollander Company of the Western Indies con- 
trolled, as we already indicated by Jewish money, had 
already used previously several ships to transport black 
slaves to Manhattan (33). 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, United States, has a library and a file with 
documents of the time when the black slaves were brought 
to America, stating the decisive participation of Jews in 
the criminal trade of those slaves. The careful study of 
those documents leads us to the conclusion that Jews had 
in their hands a real MONOPOLY of the black slave trade 
from Africa to North America (34). 


World Judaism has used rum, vodka and liqueurs 
common to every country, to promote the vice of alcohol- 
ism among those they wish either to exploit economically 


(33) Information obtained from the Western Front book titled 
"Who Brought the Slaves to America", pp. 10-11. 


(34) Documents of the “Carnegie Institute of Technology” of Pitts- 
burgh, according to study made by the Western Front in 
“Who Brought the Slaves to America", p. 15. 
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or to enslave. When Jews of Newport and Charleston had 
the criminal idea of enslaving the North American Indians 
and sell them as slaves in the British colonies and even in 
other parts of the world, the first thing they did was to 
send envoys that sold rum to them, to impress the vice of 
alcoholism on them. Rum distilleries owned by Jews in 
Charleston and Newport sent their product to the West and 
center of the country, that were inhabited by the Indian 
tribes, and sold it to the leaders. Alcoholism, pretty soon, 
took over those tribes and the business of rum sale gave 
great profits to the Jewish exploiters. When they became 
convinced that the Indians — as they said — because they 
did not like hand work and for other reasons, were not 
the ideal slaves for the plantations of the Southern British 
colonies, and reached the conclusion that the African ne- 
groes would be much better, they sent envoys to sell rum 
to the black tribes of the African western coast, also with 
the purpose of stimulating the vice of alcoholism in the 
black tribes and their leaders; this would also give the Is- 
raelite exploiters fabulous profits and also would pave the 
way for the HUNTING of black slaves, as they sarcastically 
said. That is why the business of rum distillery and sale 
and the trade of black slaves were closely related in the 
Jewish businessmen of Newport and Charleston. 


Among the Jews of those two cities, that according 
to documents filed in the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (United States! were dedicated 
to the slave trade, to rum distillery and in general to both 
businesses, appeared the following Israelites of Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch and British origin but all of them Jews: 
"Isaac Gomes; Hayman Levy, Jacob Malhado, Nephtaly 
Myers, David Hart, Joseph Jacobs, Moses Ben Franks, 
Moses Gomez, Isaac Dias, Benjamin Levy, David Jeshuvum, 
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Jacob Pinto, Jacob Turk, Daniel Gomez, James Lucana, Jan 
de Sweevts, Felix (cha-cha) de Souza (known as the prince 
of slave traders and second in importance after Aaron Lo- 
pez), Simeon Potter, Isaac Elizer, Jacob Rod, Jacob Rodri- 
guez Rivera, Haym Isaac Carregal, Abraham Touro, Moses 
Hays, Moses Lopez, Judah Touro, Abraham Mendes and 
Abraham All” (35). 


Slave traders gave their ships the most picturesque 
names; the names of a group of 15 ships dedicated to the 
criminal trade of black slaves are given as follows: 


Real 
Name of the ship Owners nationality 
"Abigail" Aaron Lopez, Moses Levy 
and Jacob Franks JEWS 
"Crown" Isaac Levy and Nathan Simpson JEWS 
"Nassau" Moses Levy JEW 
"Four Sisters" Moses Levy JEW 


"Anne & Eliza" Justus Bosch and John Abrams JEWS 
"Prudent Betty" Henry Cruger and Jacob Phoenix JEWS 


"Hester" Mordecai and David Gomez JEWS 
"Elizabeth" David and Mordecai Gomez JEWS 
"Antigua" Nathan Marston and Abram Lyell JEWS 
"Betsy" Wm. De Woolf JEW 
"Polly" James De Woolf JEW 
"White Horse" Jan de Sweevts JEW 
"Expedition" John and Jacob Roosevelt JEWS 
"Charlotte" Moses and Sam Levey and 

Jacob Franks JEWS 
"Caracoa" Moses and Sam Levey JEWS 


(35) W.F.— "Who Brought the Slaves to America", p. 17. 
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Jews of Newport owned 300 ships to transport black 
slaves from Africa to North America, and if it is taken into 
consideration that from the 600 ships leaving Newport for 
the rest of the world half of them left for black Africa, it 
can be clearly seen that Israelites had the MONOPOLY of 
black slaves trade from Africa to North America (36). 


To successfully do the black slave trade, Jews of New- 
port, Charleston and Virginia not only bought adequate 
ships to transport them from one continent to the other, 
but they created an AFRICAN AGENCY in the western coast 
of Africa to buy slaves, also led by Jews and that was 
deeply introduced in the African continent with branches 
including leaders of groups, villages, etc. who could win 
many leaders of black tribes to collaborate in this great 
Israelite business of black slave trade. To win the sympathy 
and confidence of the leaders of black tribes, Jews used 
the same system they used with the red skin Indians. At 
the beginning they gave rum to the black caciques and so 
patiently they sunk them in the vice of alcoholism; they 
sold them rum exchanging it for gold and other valuable 
things that negroes sold at a lowest price for some rum, 
and when they finished their gold and valuable effects, 
Israelites induced the alcoholized negroes to sell their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. In fact these Jews did nothing but 
to use the same system that the Bible’s Old Testament says 
the Israelite Joseph used in Egypt, when exploiting the mis- 
ery and famine existing then, Joseph sold foodstuffs to the 
Egyptians first in exchange of money, and when this was 
ended, in exchange of their cattle and lands; when Egyp- 
tians had nothing, Joseph sold provisions in exchange of 
their own persons, turning them into slaves. 


(36) "Who Brought the Slaves to America", pp. 12-17. 
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In order for our readers to personally verify that what 
| have just said really appears in the Old Testament of the 
Bible, | would appreciate they take a Bible and read verses 
from the 13 to the 21 of chapter forty-seven of the Genesis. 
Israelites or Jews that every year study and comment these 
biblical passages, consider as holy this terrible system of 
exploitation of men by men, because they believe it was 
ordered to Joseph by Israel's God. And as divine com- 
mands are eternal, these commands given by God are still 
in operation nowadays, and any Jew that becomes rich 
following those systems does nothing but to obey the will 
of Israel's God, thus practicing the most sublime virtue. 
Completely opposed to all this is Jesus Christ's doctrine, 
that preached the love to every man and orders to do good 
to all of them; that is why Israelites considered him an 
impostor and condemned him to death. 


Unfortunately, while Islamism, Christianity, Buddhism 
and the other religions order their affiliates to do good to 
the rest of men, the Jewish religion only orders Jews to do 
good and consider that the ten commandments can be ap- 
plied only to the Israelite brothers, but instead orders to 
exploit, dominate and enslave those men called gentiles in 
a depreciatory way, mercilessly killing those people that 
hinder the Jewish plans of domination. For this reason, 
then, Israelite religion is presently a perverse, noxious and 
dangerous religion for the rest of mankind. 


Another system used by this net of Jewish slave trad- 
ers was to provoke wars between the black African tribes, 
in order to buy the war prisoners as slaves from their vic- 
tors, exchanging them for rum, arms and ammunitions, 
that were used to fight against other tribes and get new 
prisoners to be also sold as slaves to the agents of the 
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great Jewish merchants. It is still necessary to investigate 
the role played in this infamous trade by the tribes of 
BLACK JEWS about which we talked in the previous chap- 
ter. 


Once the Jewish agents bought at a lowest price in 
the above mentioned ways the unfortunate black men and 
women, they were chained in couples and led by their 
guardians through the jungle; these people used whips and 
beated the negroes to force those who fell on the ground 
because they were exhausted or those that for any reason 
refused to continue walking, to resume their horrible march 
to slavery. Many of these unfortunate blacks fell exhausted 
and sick and could not raise again despite the blows they 
received, and they were abandoned in the jungle to be 
eaten by the ferocious animals; it was common to find 
— in these slave routes through the jungle — skeletons 
and bones of those people who were abandoned because 
they were sick and could not continue walking by them- 
selves. Some unfortunate negroes — despite of being 
chained and taking advantage of the negligence of their 
guardians — tried to run away, but they were easily cap- 
tured and coldly killed by their guardians, to warn the 
others. 


This gigantic genocide made by Israelites continued 
to be in effect even after the so-called French Revolution, 
where the Jews hypocritically were against slavery and 
used all kinds of nice ideals so that the hidden Jewish 
power could win the support of the gentile bourgeoisie in 
its attempt to oust the monarchies replacing them with 
falsely democratic governments, secretly controlled in fact 
by the Israelite imperialism. At the very same time in North 
America and Africa other Jews practiced the most criminal 
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slave trade to obtain great fortunes. In this regard it is 
necessary to mention that for example Aaron Lopez, the 
Jewish slave trader, when he died left one of the greatest 
fortunes in the history of NEW ENGLAND. 


Once the foremen reached the coast with their chained 
victims, they delivered them to the agents of the Jewish 
slave traders and to the captains of ships that would take 
the human merchandise to North America. 


The black slaves trade made by the Jewish capitalists 
of Charleston and Newport had two separate enterprises 
but both of them initially controlled by Israelites. The first 
one, as | said before, was in charge of getting negroes in 
the African jungle in the already mentioned way, until the 
caravans of slaves reached the coast. The second enter- 
prise started with the delivery of chained slaves to the Is- 
raelite agents and captains of the ships that had to trans- 
port the human merchandise to Newport, Charleston, Vir- 
ginia and other places where blacks would be sold to the 
public. In the first part of the business, that is to say, in 
hunting the slaves and delivering them at the coast, Jews 
found other black competitors that captured their booty in 
either way and took them to the coast to sell them to the 
agents of the great Israelite companies of Newport and 
Charleston. With these people, those agents and captains 
of ships were very exacting, as it can be checked with in- 
formation of documents filed that we are giving publicity. 
Each captured black was presented to the agent or ship 
captain who forced him to move his fingers, arms, legs 
and his whole body, to become sure of the victim's pos- 
sibilities of doing a good work. Any imperfection caused 
that the price was reduced. Even the victim's teeth were 
examined, and if one was missing, this was used by the 
Jewish agents to reduce the price. 
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If a negro reached the coast with some sickness, he 
was bought at a lowest price by the Israelite agents, as 
long as they thought they could cure him and sell him at 
a very high price that would render them enough profits. 
Blacks in good conditions were exchanged for one hundred 
gallons of rum, one hundred pounds of powder or in cash 
between 18 and 20 dollars. Nevertheless, sometimes cir- 
cumstances forced the agents and captains to pay excep- 
tionally more money for the victims. Among the documents 
examined there is a handwritten note of a ship captain 
dated September 5, 1767, saying that he had to pay up 
to 200 gallons of rum for one black. But the common thing 
was to buy at the above mentioned prices. When women 
were older than 25, the price was reduced in a 25 per 
cent. Children, when it was accepted to buy them, were 
bought at a very low price. 


But in the examined documents it also appears that 
negroes bought at 20 dollars generally and in some oc- 
casions at 40 dollars a piece, were sold again in the Brit- 
ish American colonies by the Israelite slave traders at a 
price higher than two thousand dollars a piece; this allows 
us to appreciate the fruitful result of the business Jews 
did with the trade of black slaves especially if it is con- 
sidered that in this unbounded genocide operation millions 
of blacks were taken from Africa to North and South 
America. 


Documents regarding the Jewish captain of a trans. 
porting ship indicate that captain Freedman, a public ls- 
raelite, paid the price of the blacks in the coast either in 
cash or with merchandise. But in exchanging rum for black 
slaves, he followed the instructions given by his Jewish 
bosses of Newport, where they textually ordered him, as 
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CHAINED BLACK SLAVES TRYING TO FLEE FROM THEIR 
ISRAELITE CAPTURERS. 


According to a picture on this issue. The ship that would take 
them to America can be seen behind. 
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it can be seen in the examined original handwritten docu- 
ment: "Pour as much water into the rum, as you possibly 
can.” In this way, the black gentile competitors in the first 
part of the slaves trade, that is to say, from the capture 
till their arrival in the coast, WERE ALSO ROBBED WITH 
RUM MIXED WITH WATER. | suspect that among the black 
slave traders in that first stage, there were black Jews of 
those mentioned in the former chapter of this book; but 
| refrain from stating it, as | do not have proofs to assert 
such a thing. 


After all the above mentioned facts, and already in 
the hands of the captains of ships — who were gentiles 
in many occasions — and of the Israelite agents that ac- 
companied and led the operation, the heads of the unfor- 
tunate blacks were completely shaved and then marked 
with signs of incandescent iron with the initials of the Jew- 
ish owner of the new slaves, just in the same way that 
owners of cattle mark the beefs so everybody knows who 
is the owner. Those incandescent signs caused enormous 
sufferings, especially to women and children, and were 
placed on the back or on the hip of the slave, without the 
Jewish slave traders felt the less pity in doing such in- 
famous crimes. In this way, if any of these new black 
slaves attempted to escape, he was immediately recog- 
nized by the sign and returned to the Israelite owner. 


Some documents show how sometimes whole black 
families were bought or captured in the jungle and in the 
coast they were divided between the agents of the great 
Israelite enterprises, who mercilessly separated the children 
from their mother or father in distributing the booty, when 
an agent bought the mother, different from the one that 
bought the children, and so on. With terrible cries and sobs 
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HANDCUFFS AND SHACKLES TO CHAIN AND TORTURE 


INSTRUMENTS USED BY ISRAELITE TRADERS OF BLACK SLAVES. 


A. 


Handcuffs; one was used to chain the right hand of a black 
and the other one to chain the left hand of the neighbor black, 
both of them lying together in the dark cellar of 39 inches 
(one meter high) as if they were packed sardines. 

Shackles to chain the feet, chaining the right foot of one slave 
with the left foot of another. 

One of the many torture instruments used in the ships of 
Israelite slave traders. 

Instrument used to forcefully open the mouths of those slaves 
Who refused to eat, prefering to starve to death instead of 
continuing suffering in the torturing trip. 


Photos taken from the original instruments. 
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that did not move the compassion of the Israelite agents, 
mothers saw how their children were chained and taken 
to other ships to places where they will not see each other 
again. Readers may imagine the terrible sufferings of mil- 
lions of human beings that were necessary so some hun- 
dreds of Jews could mold great capitals with this business. 


Facts have shown that nobody but the Israelites 
through history have systematized in an almost scientific 
way the exploitation of men by men, and that nobody as 
the Jews has known this exploitation so deeply, because 
they have practiced it as no other people, especially in 
modern times. It is not strange, then, that it was two ls- 
raelites, Carl! Marx and Frederick Engels, who masterly 
could make a study of what has been and continues to be 
the exploitation of men by men. But what they both hid 
is that their Jewish brothers have been the greatest mas- 
ters in this infamous science although Marx said some- 
thing, but very little, on the subject in his book on the 
"Jewish Question". 


The transportation of negroes from the beach to the 
ship was made in canoes, where from 4 to 5 people were 
taken using all strength. Everything was ready to quickly 
catch again the slaves in case one of them tried to fall 
into the water. When the slaves reached the ship, they 
were deprived from their dresses and if somebody could 
jump into the water, he was caught again by people pre- 
pared for such an event. The legs of anyone who attempted 
to escape were immediately cut in the presence of all the 
slaves, so that none of them tried to flee again. 


The ship to transport slaves was divided into three 
sections: children were left on the deck; women were put 
in another place and men were always placed under the 
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deck. And as these ships, in order to save expenses, were 
not adequate to transport people, they were equipped as 
to carry animals, with whom the poor black slaves were 
compared. 


Generally, there was a space of one meter high, that 
is to say 39 inches, under the deck. In that place, as inside 
a fish can, these unfortunate human beings were placed 
in an horizontal position, as much tight as possible, one 
besides the next, so that in this suffocating place could go 
the highest possible amount of people thus reducing to the 
utmost possible level the transportation expenses; they 
were packed exactly as sardines as it is shown in the pic- 
ture appearing in this chapter. The unfortunate slaves 
owned by the Jewish traders had to remain in this painful 
and desperating position for approximately three months 
until the end of the trip, chained one to the other in most 
cases. 


As a general fact, captains of those ships rarely were 
moved to pity by these unfortunate people. Some of them 
became crazy on the way due to such pain and despera- 
tion. Others became sick and died during the trip. And 
when the captains were negligent in watching and chain- 
ing some of the victims, it used to happen that some of 
them, madden, wounded or killed the poor companion in 
disgrace that was placed besides him. And sometimes in 
these cases horrible fights started and some almost as- 
fixiated and desperated people tried to obtain one or two 
more inches of space to be a little less uncomfortable. Then 
the foreman of slaves appeared, restoring order by strong- 
ly whipping those who were fighting. These quarrels forced 
the captains that were negligent in chaining some blacks 
in those dungeons, to watch that none was unchained in 
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order to avoid that in the desperation produced by pain 
and anguish one killed the others or seriously injured them. 
The gentile captains as well as the Israelite captains were 
encharged by the Jews who owned the shipment of slaves, 
to keep the merchandise alive till its arrival to the port of 
destination in condition to be sold at a good price. 


One of the things that caused enormous sufferings to 
the unfortunate victims was that the captains of the ships 
did not worry to clean the urine and excretions of the peo- 
ple piled in those dark dungeons; so as weeks and months 
passed, the unfortunate blacks were lying in puddles of 
excretions and urine, in the middle of a pestiferous that 
nauseated anyone who entered that hellish place worthy 
of appearing in those places described by Dante in his 
Divine Comedy. 


Readers may imagine the horrible sufferings millions 
of negroes had to endure during these frightful trips so 
that a few Jews could get richer every time at the ex- 
change of sufferings, slavery and death of the victims of 
this enormous genocide, which can only be compared to 
the sufferings of millions of Russian peasants and workers 
ot those from other countries of the Soviet Union and her 
satellite states including Cuba, where they are tortured, 
enslaved and murdered by those totalitarian Jewish dic- 
tatorships covered with the false mask of socialism, com- 
munism or of a non existent and false dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


In the department of women, which was another nar- 
row dungeon of short height, similar to the men's one, 
women were also piled as packed sardines, sometimes 
happening that they had to give birth to their children in 
such a painful position, with the consequences readers may 
suppose. 
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PICTURE SHOWING HOW THE BLACK SLAVES WERE PILED ONE 
BESIDES THE OTHER, AS PACKED SARDINES, OR BOOKS IN A 
LIBRARY, HANDCUFFED AND WITH SHACKLES IN THEIR FEET, IN 
THE DUNGEONS 39 INCHES HIGH, WHERE THEY COULD NOT EVEN 
SEAT, LESS TO STAND. THEY HAD TO REMAIN LIKE THAT DURING 
THE THREE MONTHS LONG TRIP WITH GREAT AND UNDESCRIBABLE 
SUFFERINGS AND IN MANY CASES WITHOUT GOING OUTSIDE TO 
DECK NOT EVEN ONCE TO BREATHE SOME FRESH AIR. 


Photo taken from a sketch of that time. By C. S. “Who Brought the 
Slaves to America", p. 13. 
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Some captains when they saw that the merchandise 
was dying on the way, took the so emergently step of 
sometimes taking the slaves out of their dungeons to 
breathe some fresh air on the deck. But before doing so, 
they carefully revised if their chains were strongly fastened 
to avoid runaways. But there were captains that did not 
take this precaution and the disgraced black men and 
women had to spend the three months long trip, with no 
interruption, piled and without leaving those hellish dun- 
geons, horribly suffering day and night during three or 
more months, which might seem to them to be years, as 
it happens to anyone who spends weeks or months in the 
bed of a hospital without being allowed to raise, but even 
worse, for the extreme uncomfortableness and filthiness 
in which those millions of blacks had to remain during the 
long trips that led them to slavery. 


Upon their arrival to North America, the slaves were 
sold in the markets of all British colonies that authorized 
slavery, due to previous arrangements made by the Israel- 
ites. In many cases they were sold in public auction (37). 


something similar occurred to blacks acquired in Af- 
rica to be sold in Antilles and South America. 


(37) To enlarge their information on the slaves trade from Africa 
to America, readers may consult, in addition to the already 
mentioned book “Who Brought the Slaves to America", the 
following sources: 


I Elizabeth Dennan, “Documents Illustrative of the His- 
tory of the Slaves Trade to America", four volumes, 
Washington, D.C. editions, 1930 and 1935. 


Il. Malcolm Cowley, "Adventures of an African Slaver”, 
New York, 1928. 


ll. Files and Library of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, United States. 
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O BE SOLD on board the 

Ship Bexce lend, on tucíday the 6th 

of May next, at Afley-Ferry , a choice 
cargo of about 250 fine heakhy 


NEGROES, 


jut arrived from rhe 
Windward & Rice Coatt. 
— The utmoít care has 
already been taken, and 
fhall be continued, to keep them tree from 
the leat of beir.z infected with the 
SMALL-POX, no boac having been on 
board, and all other communication with 
people from Cbarler-T rwn prevented. 

eh iz, Laurens, & appleby. 
KB. Pul ridi AE Kegrem have Qed the 


MALL-POX io tuir 


PHOTO TAKEN FROM AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF A SALE OF DLACK 
SLAVES, APPEARED IN A CHARLES TOWN (CHARLESTON) 
NEWSPAPER IN 1776. 


The Jewish traders of black slaves used showy announcements to 


obtain the best possible price for their human merchandise. 
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In view of these so clear and eloquent facts, readers 
will understand that only the traditional Israelite cynicism 
and utmost hypocrisy, allows them to dare appear as 
friends, allies and even redeemers of the blacks with the 
only goal to deceive them once more in order to obtain 
their confidence and to manipulate them in the benefit of 
Jewish political plans of domination and conquest. 
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11. 


12. 


LIBRARY OF POLITICAL SECRETS 


Maurice Pinay: 
THE SECRET DRIVING FORCE OF COMMUNISM 


Louis Bielsky: 
THE SOVIET - ISRAELITE CLAW STRANGLES THE ARABS 


Ifsvan Bakony: 
WHAT IS JUDAISM? 


Itsvan Bakony: 
CHINESE COMMUNISM AND CHINESE JEWS 


Itsvan Bakony: 
THE JEWISH FIFTH COLUMN IN THE ISLAM 


Itsvan Bakony: 
THE JEWISH FIFTH COLUMN IN INDIA 


Afonso Castelo: 
IS GENERAL SPINOLA THE KERENSKY OF PORTUGAL? 


Itsvan Bakony: 
JEWS WANT TO DOMINATE THE NEGROES 


Itsvan Bakony: 
THE JEWISH FIFTH COLUMN IN JAPAN 


Itsvan Bakony: 
JEWISH CONTROL OVER COMMUNIST MOVEMENTS AND GOVERNMENTS 


Itsvan Bakony: 
PARANOIAC JUDAISM 


Esteban Aguila: 
WATERGATE: THE JEWISH CONSPIRACY TO SEIZE THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
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COMMENTS FROM OUR READERS 


"If everything you have printed in your booklet 'WHO BROUGHT THE SLAVES 
TO AMERICA! is TRUE, this becomes the most important information released 
to the public this century and it is my desire to see that every Black and White 
that we can reach receives a copy." 

L.C.S. Missouri 


"The reading of 'WHO BROUGHT THE SLAVES TO AMERICA! and your appearances 
before Black groups throughout the country is unquestionably going to bring about 
the greatest break-through in many years. God bless you for this wonderful work," 


D. T. Michigan 


"In my opinion, 'WHO BROUGHT THE SLAVES TO AMERICA! is THE book of the 
year. Your references and documentation - most commendable." 


A L.R. Illinois 


"I consider your appearance before groups of BLACKS the most important 
CONSTRUCTIVE project ever attempted in our country!!! When enough of them 
know the story of WHO BROUGHT THE SLAVES TO AMERICA, the guilty tribe 
will be taken care of by the very people whom they victimized. Also, the ultimate 
return of the Blacks to Africa IS the ONLY SOLUTION TO THAT PROBLEM, 
for those millions who wish to go, and it is destined to eventuate. '' 


S. D. Nevada 


"I am very proud of knowing men like you and Rickenbacker and many more who 
are not afraid of THIS group. Keep up your good and wonderful work," 


K. E. Arkansas 


"You have courage Walter White, which puts you so far beyond the others on 
the 'Right'."' 
N. J. Arizona 


"Just finished your book WHO BROUGHT THE SLAVES TO AMERICA. You are 
doing a splendid enlightening work in this time when Satanic forces have so much 
to say. God's blessings." 

E. B. California 


FOREWORD 


The subject herein is a condensation of reference material not available to 
the lay public. In fact, the history about "the Jews and slavery" has been clev- 
erly and cunningly suppressed these many years inasmuch as it has been on the 
Jews! 'planning board! for many years to eventually arouse the Negro so that 
the Black Race could be used as revolutionists with the ultimate aim of "One 
World Jewry Government" becoming a reality, after which, their plan is to 
enslave the Negro once more -- after the Negroes' usefulness has been exhausted, 


In this year, 1968, it is only the fool, or at least the uninformed who does not 
unde rstand that Communism is Jewish. Karl Marx was a Jew. That there is a 
deep-seated bond between Jewish culture and Communism cannot be doubted. 


Here are a few similarities, 


Both Jews and Communists have a mania for social beliefs based on Oneness, 
Both aim at universality and favor Internationalism. 

Both repudiate beliefs in genetic worth and persist in an irrational faith 

that improved environment shall build a better humanity. 

Both preach social justice but employ this concept in an opportunistic way. 

In the U.S., both freely breed pressure groups to insure having their own way. 
Both place their dogmas above reason. 

Both cultures spring from monistic minds, and follow the peculiar manias 
that such rninds suffer from, and neither appreciates the worth of moderation, 
Is it any wonder that Jews, almost universally, transfer their loyalty from 
Judaism to Communism. 


One of their own prominent citizens, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise says: "Some 
call it Communism, Icallit Judaism." 


Another very important fact about the Jew is that although there are French 
Jews, German, Polish, English, Spanish, Oriental and Russian Jews, they all 
have that 'base quality' which separates them from all other races in the world. 
They have no respect whatever for the Gentile (Israelite), In fact, they ridicule 
and use unprintable language about all Gentiles. They are a most segregated 
people. Anywhere in the world you will find this uninforced segregation. It is 
the Jew who gave birth to the 'ghetto.' 


The gentile has yet to learn that the Jew is naturally deceitful and thinks noth- 
ing of lying to his fellow man. The Jew will take the customary court room oath 
before acting as a trial witness, He takes the oath (knowing while he is taking it) 
he will violate it because within hirnself he does not believe he is committing a 
wrong. This is an inheritance. It is part of being a Jew. He is born and raised 
with this belief and this teaching is a part of his daily life - like salt and pepper 
on the American table. They will commit perjury for oneanother and yet almost 
in the same breath they will cheat oneanother. They seldome suffer from remorse. 


Single copy 60€ 10 copies $5.00 50 copies $20.00 100 copies $35.00 


The naive Gentile, to fully appreciate the statements made herein about the 
Jews, as a race, must live and work with them closely. One must observe 
them under all conditions and surroundings. 


Too often overlooked by the Gentile is the ‘positive evidence’ that the Jew 
is not of the White Race. 


The Jew will always attempt to stifle anything that is detrimental to him 
and his race. Perhaps this is understandable when one stops to take census 
of the voluminous wrongs and evils committed by Jews throughout the entire 
world. They have been extended extremely unusual consideration and mercy 
in every country they inhabited, including the United States, yet they have 
driven their dagger deeper into the heart of this country than in any other. The 
Jewish Establishment is running your very life whether you realize it or not. 
It is the same Jew, the same establishment which destroyed Germany and this 
writer is often stunned at the dirtiness of its cold, cruel, filthy, dirty, evil, 
rotten, corrupt whore's heart. America today is literally dying of the'Jew 
disease, ' 


The evidence contained herein has been carefully documented with refer- 
ences in the appendix for further detailed and specific information. 


If the Negro people ever learn what the Jews did to the Black people of 
Africa there could be an uprising unequalled in American history. 


If you haven't already awakened to the deceit and cunning of the common 
enemy, the Jew, you deserve the fate which they have planned for all Christianity 
But investigate for yourself, Actually, what is within the pages of this document 
should be education enough for anyone. We give you references, and gilt edge 
documentation. You could not ask for more. 


We are confident that you will agree after you have read this in its entirety 
that it gives you much to think about. BUTDON'T THINK TOO LONG, Find out 
how you can do sornething to remedy the Jewish cancer in American society. 


x x k ox kx k X X 


All who name themselves Christians must walk together against the 
Anti-Christ, for did He not say "The Truth will make you free"? 


SLAVERY 
AND 


THE JEWS 


PUBLISHED BY 
WESTERN FRONT 


Walter White 


WHO BROUGHT THE SLAVES TO AMERICA 


The story of the slaves in America begins with Christopher Columbus. His 
voyage to America was not financed by Queen Isabella but by Luis de Santangelo, 
who advanced the sum of 17, 000 ducats (about 5,000 pounds -- today equal to 
50, 000 pounds) to finance the voyage, which began on August 3, 1492, 


Columbus was accompanied by five 'maranos' (Jews who had forsworn their 
religion and supposedly became Catholics), Luis de Torres, interpreter, Marco, 
the surgeon, Bernal, the physician, Alonzo de la Calle and Gabriel Sanchez. 
(Ref. 'The International Jew! by Henry Ford). 


Gabriel Sanchez, abetted by the other four Jews, sold Columbus on the idea 
of capturing 500 Indians and selling them as slaves in Seville, Spain, which was 
done. Columbus did not receive any of the money from the sale of the slaves but 
he became the victim of a conspiracy fostered by Bernal, the ship's doctor. He, 
Columbus, suffered injustice and imprisonment as his reward. Betrayed by the 
five maranos (Jews) whom he had trusted and helped. This, ironically, was the 
beginning of slavery in the Americas. (' Adventures of an African Slaver' by 
Malcolm Cowley, 1928, p.11) 


T he Jews were expelled from Spain on August 2, 1492 and from Portugal 
in 1497. Many of these Jews emigrated to Holland, where they set up the Dutch 
West Indies Company to exploit the new world. 


In 1654, the first Jew, Jacob Barsimson, emigrated from Holland to New 
Amsterdam (New York) and in the next decade many more followed him, settling 
along the East Coast, principally in New Amsterdam and Newport, Rhode Island. 
They were prevented by ordinances issued by Governor Peter Stuyvesant from 
engaging in the domestic economy, so they quickly discovered that the territory 
inhabited by the Indians would be a fertile field. There were no laws preventing 
the Jews from trading with the Indians. 


The first Jew to begin trading with the Indians was Hayman Levy, who im- 
ported cheap glass beads, textiles, earrings, armbands and other cheap adorn- 
ments from Holland which were traded for valuable fur pelts. Hayman Levy was 
soon joined by Jews Nicholas Lowe and Joseph Simon. Lowe conceived the idea 
of trading rum and whiskey to the Indians and set up a distillery in Newport, 
where these two liquors were produced. Within a short time there were 22 


distilleries in Newport, all of them owned by Jews, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing 'firewater', The story of the debauching of the Indians with its re- 
sultant massacres of the early settlers, is a dramatic story in itself. 


It is essential to comprehend the seaport of Newport. It is important in order 
to recognize the Jewish share in the Slave commerce. There was a period when 
it was commonly referred to as 'The Jewish Newport - World center of Slave Com- 
merce’, All together, at this time, there were in North America six Jewish come 
munities; Newport, Charleston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, and Savannah, 
There were also many other Jews, scattered over the entire East Coast, Although 
New York held first place in the settlers of Jews in North America, Newport held 
second place. New York was also the main source of Kosher meat, supplying the 
North American settlements, then the West Indies Islands and also South America. 
Now Newport took over! 


Newport also became the great trade harbour of the East Coast of North 
America. There, vessels from other ports met, to exchange commodities. 
Newport, as previously mentioned, represented the foremost place in the com- 
merce of Rum, Whiskey, and Liquor dealings. And to conclude, it finally be- 
came the Main Center of Slave dealings. It was from this port that the ships 
left on their way across the ocean, to gather their black human cargo and then 
derive great sums of money in exchange for them. 


An authentic, contemporary report, based on authority, indicates that of 
128 Slave ships, for instance, unloaded in Charleston, within one year, their 
"Cargo", 120 of these were undersigned by Jews from Newport and Charleston 
by their own name. About the rest of them, one can surmise, although they 
were entered as Boston (1) Norfolk (2), and Baltimore (4), their real owners 
were similarly the Jewish slave dealers from Newport and Charleston, 


One is able toassessthe Jewish share in the entire dealings of the Newport, 
if one considers the undertaking of a lone Jew, the Portuguese, Aaron Lopez, 
who plays an important part in the over-all story of the Jews and Slavery. 


Concerning the entire commerce of the Colonies, and the later State of Rhode 
Island, (which included Newport) bills of lading, concessions, receipts, and port 
clearances carried the signature name of the Jew Aaron Lopez. This all took 
place during the years 1726 to 1774. He had therefore more than 50% of all deal- 
ings under his personal control for almost fifty years. Aside from that there 
were other ships which he owned, but sailed under other names. 


In the year 1749, the first Masonic Lodge was established. 90% of the mem- 
bers of this first lodge, fourteen all told, were Jews. And one knows that only 
so-called "prominent" individuals were accepted. Twenty years later, the se- 
cond Masonic Lodge: "King David" was established. It is a fact that all of these 
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members were Jews. 


In the meantime the Jewish influence in Newport had reached such propor- 
tions that President George Washington decided to pay them a visit. Upon his 
appearance both of the Masonic Lodges sent an emissary: a Jew named Moses 
Seixas, to approach the President with a petition, in which the Jews of Newport 
stated: "If you will permit the children of Abraham to approach you with a re- 
quest, to tell you that we honor you, and feel an alliance...", and then: ''Un- 
til the present time the valuable rights of a free citizen have been withheld. 
However, now, we see a new government coming into being based on the Ma- 
Jesty of the people, a government, not sanctioning any bigotry nor persecution 
of the Jew, rather, to concede the freedom of thought, which each shares, what- 
ever Nation or Language, as a part of the great Government machine," 


It is necessary at this point to consider the disclosures as to who in reality 
obtained this legendary freedom in America at the founding of the Union, To be 
sure, the province became independent and severed from the English Jurisdic- 
tion. However, we can see from the petition which Moses Seixas offered Pres- 
ident Washington in the name of the Jews of Newport, that it was not in reality 
this type of freedom which they had in mind. They were merely concerned 
about themselves, and their "own civil rights," which had been withheld. There- 
fore, following the Revolutionary War, the Jews were accorded equal rights, and 
freed of all restrictions! And the Negroes? The Revolutionary War not withstand- 
ing, they remained Slaves! In the year 1750 one sixth of the population in New York 
was Negroid, and proportionately in the Southern parts of the Country, they out- 
numbered the others, but the proclomation of Freedom did not touch them, More 
of this later. 


Let us scrutinize at close range this dismal handwork of the Jews which gave 
them influence and power, so we may comprehend the Slave Trade; for there has 
been so much written since that time by the zealous Jewish writers, that at the 
present, long since removed, it might appear natural, for the time element has 
a tendency to make things nebulous. 


Let us follow the journey of one ship, owned by a slave dealer, Aaron Lopez, 
which had made many trips to the African coast. 

For instance, in the month of May, 1752, the ship "Abigail" was equipped 
with about 9, 000 gallons of rum, a great supply of iron foot and hand restraints, 
pistols, powder, sabers, and a lot of worthless tin ornaments, and under the 
command of the Jewish Captain Freedman, sailed off for Africa. There were 
but two Mates and six sailors comprising the crew, Three and one half months 
later they landed on the African Coast. Meantime, there had been constructed 
an African Agency, by the Jewish slave dealers, who had corralled them, and 
prepared them for sale, This organization reaching deep into Africa, had many 
ramifications, including the heads of groups, villages, etc, This method to win 


over these leaders for the Jewish slave trade, was similar to that which the 
Jews had employed with the Indians. 


At first, they presented them with rum, and soon found themselves in an 
alcoholic delirium. When the gold dust, and ivory supply was exhausted, they 
were induced to sell their descendants. At first their wives, and then their 
youths. Then they began warfare among each other, plotted and developed 
mostly by the Jews, and if they captured prisoners, these, too, were exchanged 
for rum,ammunitions and weapons to the Jews, using them for further campaigns 
to capture more Negroes. The captured Blacks were linked two by two, and 
driven through the medieval forests to the coast. These painful treks required 
weeks, and some of them frequently became ill, and felled by exhaustion, and 
many unable to rise even though the bull whip was applied as an encourager. They 
were left to die and were devoured by wild beasts. [t was not unusual to see the 
bones of the dead laying in the tropical sun, a sad and gruesome reminder to 
those who would later on treadthis path, 


It has been calculated, that for each Negro who withstood the rigors of this 
wandering, there still had to be the long voyage across the ocean, before they 
reached American soil. Nine out of ten died! And when one considers, that 
there was a yearly exodus of ONE MILLION black slaves, then, and only then, 
can one assess the tremendous, and extensive exodus of the African people. At 
present Africa is thinly populated, not alone due to the 1, 000, 000; literally 
dragged out of huts, but due to the five to nine million who never reached their 
destination. 


Once they reached the coast, the black slaves were driven together, and 
restraints were applied, to hold them, until the next Transport ship docked, 
The agent -- many of them Jews -- who represented the Chief, then began the 
deal with the Captain. Each Negro was personally presented to him. But the 
Captains had learned to become suspicious. The Black one must move his 
fingers, arms, legs, and the entire body to insure that there were not any 
fractures. Even the teeth were examined. If a tooth was lacking, it lowered 
the price. Most of the Jew Agents knew how to treat sick Negroes with cheme 
icals in order to sell them as sound. Each Negro was valued at about 100 gal- 
lons of rum, 100 pounds of gun powder, or in cash between l8 to 20 dollars. 
The notations of a Captain inform us that on September 5th, 1763, one Negro 
brought as much as 200 gallons of rum, due to the bidding among the agents, 
raising the price. 


Women under 25 years, pregnant or not, resulted in the same measure, if 
they were well, and comely. Any over 25 years lost 25%. 


And here it should be stated that those Negroes, purchased free at the 
African coast for 20 to 40 dollars, were then resold by the same slave dealers 
in America for two thousand dollars. 


This gives one an idea how the Jews managed to acquire tremendous for « 
tunes. Following the bargaining, Captain Freedman paid the bill, either in 
merchandise or cash, He also recalled some advice which his Jewish employe 
ers gave him as he left Newport for Africa: "Pour as much water into the rum 
as you possibly can," In this manner the Negro chiefs were cheated two times 
by the Newport Jews! 


The next step was to shave the hair from the head of the acquired slaves. 
Then they were bound, and branded with a hot iron, either on the back, or 
the hip, identifying them with their owners. Now the Negro slave was indeed 
the property of the Jewish purchaser. Jf he fled, he could be identifled, Fole 
lowing this procedure there was a farewell celebration, There were instan- 
ces when entire families were brought out of the interior, to the coast, and 
then separated through the buyer -- the father going with one ship, the sons 
and daughters into another. These "farewell" celebrations were usually 
packed with emotion, tears, drama and sadness. There was little joy, if 
ever. 


The following day the transport began from land to ship. It was managed 
by taking four to six Negroes at one time in rowboats to the ship, Of course 
the slave dealers were aware of how the Negro loved his homeland above all 
elso, and could only be induced by great force to leave it. So, some of the 
Negroes would manage to free themselves on the short trip to the ship and 
they would leap Into the water. But here the overseers were prepared with 
sharp dogs, and retrieved the fleeing men. Other Negroes preferred drowne 
ing. What came aboard alive, was immediately undressed. Here was another 
opportunity to Jump over board and reach land and freedom, But the slave 
dealers were pitiless and ruthless; they were merely concerned to get their 
Black cargo to America with the least loss, Therefore, an escapee, recap- 
tured, had both of his legs cut off before the eyes of the remaining Negroes 
in order to restore "Order". 


On board the ship the Negroes were separated into three groupes, The 
men were placed in one part of the ship. The women into another, whereby 
the lusty Captain arranged it so that the youngest, most comely Negro women 
were accessible to him. 


The children remained on deck, covered with a cloth in bad weather, In 
this fashion the slave ship proceeded on its journey to America, In the main, 
the ships were too small, and not at all suitable to transport people. They 
were barely equipped to transport animals, which the Negroes were likened to. 
In one space, one meter high -- (39 inches), these unfortunate creatures were 
placed into a horizontal posítion, pressed close together. Mostly they were 
chained together. In this position they had to remain for three months, until 
the end of the voyage. Rarely was there a Captain who sympathized with them 
or evidenced any feelings whatever for these pitiable creatures, Cccastonally 
they would be taken in groups to the deck for fresh air, shackled in irons. 
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Left: Slave for sale advertisement in a Charleston newspaper, 1776, These particular 
slaves were valued for their knowledge of rice culture so they usually brought their 
Jewish owners a higher price, 

Right: This was standard equipment for all slave ships. A, is a pair of iron hand- 
cuffs by which the right wrist of one slave is padlocked to the left wrist of another. 
B, is a pair of leg irons, also for tow slaves, C,D & E is an instrument of torture, 
the thumbscrew F,G & H is the speculum oris or mouth opener, for slaves who refused to 
eat. (They were created and built by Jews), 


(From a colored lithograph in the Macpherson Collection, London). The seamen were 
drawn from first-hand observation. Notice Jewish faces. 
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Somehow, these Negroes were expendable, and endured much, On occa- 
sion one of them became insane, killing the other one, pressed closely to him. 
They also had their finger nails closely cut so they could not tear at each others 
flesh. The most horrible battles came about among the men, to acquire a Cen- 
timeter or two, for a comfortable position. It was then that the slave overseer 
stepped in with his bullwhip. The unimaginable, horrible, human excrement in 
which these slaves had to endure these trips, is impossible to describe. 


In the women's quarters the same conditions prevailed. Women gave birth 
to children lying pressed closely together. The younger Negro women were 
constantly raped by the captain and the crew, resulting thereby, a new type of 
Mulatto as they came to America. 


In Virginta, or in any of the other Southern port cities, the slaves were 
transferred to the land, and immediately sold. A regular auction would take 
place, following the method of purchase in Africa. The highest bidder obtained 
the "Ware". In many cases -- due to the indescribable filth -e some of the 
Blacks became ill during the sea voyage from Africa to America. They became 
unemployable. In such cases the captain accepted any price. It was rare to dis- 
pose of them for no one wanted to purchase a sick Negro. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the Jewish, unethical doctor senses a new form of revenue. 
They purchased the sick Negro for a small sum, then treated him, and sold 
him for a large sum. On occasion the captain would be left with a few Negroes 
for whom he did not find a buyer. In that case he returned to Newport, and sold 
them to the Jews for cheap domestic help. In other cases, the Jew owner of the 
ships took them over. This is why the city of Newport and its surroundings had 
4, 697 black slaves in the year 1756. 


Slavery did not extend to the North. Moreover, in many of the North Ameri- 
can Colonies, slavery was strictly forbidden. Georgia came under discussion; 
likewise also Philadelphia. And again it was the Jews who managed a loophole, 
which had given them freedom following the Revolutionary War, so, they schemed 
to make slave trading legal. 


One had but to read the names of which persons, living in Philadelphia who 
were requesting the elimination of existing laws , re the slavery dealing. They 
were: the Jews Sandiford, Lay, Woolman, Solomon, and Benezet. That ex- 
plained it all! But let us turn back to the slave ship "Abigail", Its captain -- 
and we are reading from his ships books -- did a profitable business. He 
sold all of his Negroes in Virginia, invested some of the money in tobacco, 
rice, sugar, and cotton, and went on to Newport where he deposited his wares. 

We learn from Captain Freedman's books that the "Abigail" was a small 
ship, and could ‘only’ accomodate 56 people. He managed however to clear 
from this one trip 6,621 dollars, which he in turn delivered to the owner of 
the ship: one Aaron Lopez. 
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The staggering amounts of money acquired by the Jew ship owners and 
slavery dealers is better illustrated when we emphasize the many years in 
which this sale and purchase of human flesh was practiced. Prior to 1661, all 
of the Colonies had laws prohibiting slavery. It was in that year that the Jews 
had become powerful enough to bring about the repeal of these laws, and slav- 
ery began in earnest. 


The Jews had discovered that the Colonists needed additional manpower to 
help them clear their fields for planting, helping in the construction of dwell- 
ings, and in general to help with harvesting their crops. This was particular- 
ly true of the Southern States which we have referred to earlier. The Southern- 
ers had vast tracts of rich soil suitable for rice, cotton, tobacco and cane 
sugar. At first impoverished Europeans were recruited. English prison doors 
were opened and finally prisoners of war from England and Holland were 
brought to the Colonies, made to work until they had paid the cost of trans- 
porting them by ship and then set free. 


It doesn't take a Jew long to discover what his brothers are doing soa 
group of Jews settled in Charleston, South Carolina where they set up distiller- 
ies for making rum and whiskey. They too learned that they could trade with 
the natives on the West Coast of Africa for ivory, and several ships were pur- 
chased and sent to Africa, trading the usual glass beads and other cheap orna- 
ments for ivory, which, however, took up but little space on board ship, It 
occurred to these Jew traders that they could supply the plantations in the South 
with 'Black Ivory', needed under swampy and malarial conditions which Euro- 
pean labor could not tolerate without sickness, and which would not only fill the 
holds of their ships, but bring enormous profits, (This samne group had earlier 
tried selling Indians as slaves but they found them completely unsatisfactory, as 
the Indians would not tolerate this type of work.) Thus another segment of the 
slave trading had become active and profitable out of Charleston, So, Carolina, 
Several shiploads of Black slaves were sent by the Dutch West Indies Company 
to Manhattan. 


During this time there were a number of Jew plantation owners established 
in the West Indies and two Jews, Eyrger and Sayller, with strong Rothschild 
connections in Spain, formed an agency called ASIENTO, which later operated 
in Holland and England. It was through these connections that Jews in Holland 
and England exerted influence and both of these countries cooperated in helpe- 
ing the Jews provide Black Slaves for the Colonists. 


With the yearly capture and transport of 1 Million Black Slaves it is not 
difficult to figure that from 1661 to 1774 (one hundred and thirteen years) ap- 
proximately one hundred and ten million slaves had been removed from their 
native land, About 10%, or ELEVEN MILLION Black Slaves reached the 
Colonies alive. 
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We have talked about the small ship "Abigail" which could accommodate only 
56 people and yet the profits per each trip were enormous, with little or no in- 
vestment, There were many other ships but we will concentrate here on only a 
few such as the "La Fortuna", "Hannah", "Sally" or the "Venue" which made 
very great profits, The "La Fortuna", by the way, transported approximately 
217 slaves on each trip. The owner cleared not less than $41, 438. 00 from such 
a trip. These were dollars which the slave dealers 'could keep’. And these were 
dollars of value which would buy a great deal in return. 


When one considers that the Jews of Newport owned about 300 slave-transport- 
ing ships, active without interruption, docking at either Newport - Africa, Charles- 
ton, (or Virginia), one can approximate the tremendous earnings which made their 
way to the Jewish ship owners. Indeed, the Jews admit, that of the 600 shíps, leav- 
ing Newport harbor into all the world, "at least half of them" wend their way to 
Africa, and we know what these ships, going to Africa "were seeking". 


The fact that Aaron Lopez had control of over more than half of the combined 
deals in the Colonies of Rhode Island, (with Newport) is a well known fact, The 
well-known Rabbi Morris A. Gutstein, in his book: "The story of the Jews in 
Newport", attempts to remove these facts, maintaining that there is not any evi- 
dence that the Jews were connected with the Slave Trade. It is therefore, impera- 
tive to prove that the Jew was indeed connected with the slave trading. Especially 
so, since this Rabbi insists they had made great contributions, and how very 
"blessed'' their residence became for the city of Newport. Surely Morris A. Gut- 
stein will grant us permission to present the facts which he was unable to find. 


Turning to one report of the Chamber of Commerce of the ''Rhode Island 
Colony" in the year 1764, we find for instance, that in the year 1723 "A few 
Merchants in Newport devised the idea to send their Newport Rum to the coast 
of Africa. It developed into such a great export, that in the rnatter of a few years 
"several thousand (Hogsheads*)'" of Rum went that way. To which purpose did 
this rum serve? 


The Carnegie Institute in Washington, D. C. presents and makes public, 
authentic Documents, titled: "Documents illustrative of the History of the Slave 
Trade in America". We wish to present a few facts from this particular collection 
of Original Documents, and scrutinize them at closer range, and not at all to prove 
the heretofore Rabbi Morris A. Gutstein in error, In this collection of the first 
American Institute of learning, we evaluate the Capitol "Rhode Island" which con- 
tributed the main share of the public Documentation regarding the Slave trading. 
Here we find, documented, the recipients of the numerous Shipping letters, also 
letters to the Slave dealers, and correspondence to the Ships' Captains, who 
were about 15% Jews, living in Newport. Among these, we find for instance 
the Jew: Isaac Elizar. He wrote a letter to Captain Christopher Champlin on 
February 6th, 1763, saying he would like to be an agent for a load of slaves, 

Then follows the Jews Abraham Pereira Mendez, and one of the main slave deal- 
ers, Jacob Rod Rivera -- the father-in-law of Aaron Lopez. 
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FIG. 1%. 


An identical illustration of how slaves were stowed in the Brookes of Liverpool. 
The upper illustration shows the six-foot-wide platform on which slaves were ranged 


like books on a shelf. There was no space for them to sit up. The decks were complete- 
ly covered with chained bodies, 


(C) shows the men's section - to the right. (G) shows the women's section to the 
left. (E) Is the boys' section in the center. 


(From Clarkson's Abstract of the Evidence 1791). 
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And then there is Aaron Lopez himself, and many, many more other Jews. Al- 


though we have considered Aaron Lopez several times, the size of this docu- 
mented treatise limits us, and we cannot describe all of the writers concerned 


in the Slavery Dealing correspondence, their names and the special dates ---- 
rather, we wish to study the Documentation of the "Carnegie Institute" itself, 
-- keeping Aaron Lopez in mind. We wish to see, what in the main this Jew 
was pursuing. What his business was, This due to the fact, that Rabbi Morris 
A. Gutstein presents him as an "lofty, and fine civilian of Newport", who was 
So generous, and even "made contributions to welfare." 


In a great nurnber of published original unprejudiced writings in the Carnegie 
Institute, we find that Aaron Lopez pursued a tremendous commerce in Rum with 
the African coast in exchange for Slaves. These irrefutable facts are as follows: 


June 22, 1764, a letter by Captain William Stead to Aaron Lopez. 

July 22nd, 1765, a letter by Aaron Lopez to Captain Nathaniel Briggs. 
July 22nd 1765, a letter to Captain Abraham All, 

February 4th, 1766, a letter to Captain William Stead by Aaron Lopez. 
March 7th, 1766, a letter by Captain William Stead to Aaron Lopez. 
February 20th, 1766, a letter by Aaron Lopez to Captain William Stead. 
October 8th, 1766, a letter by Captain William Stead to Aaron Lopez. 
February 9th, 1767, a letter by Captain William Stead to Aaron Lopez. 


Aside from that, there are similar statements out of letters by Aaron Lopez 
in the original, which he directed to the Captains Henry Cruger, David Mill, 
Henry White, Thomas Dolbeare, and William Moore. Indeed, one letter by 
Captain William Moore to Aaron Lopez & Company, is particularly revealing, 
and of special mention at this point. We wish to remark on the main contents 
of this letter, in which Captain Moore writes: 


"I wish to advise you, that your ship "Ann" docked here night before last, 
with 112 slaves, consisting of 35 men, 16 large youths, 21 small boys; 29 
women, 2 grown girls, 9 small girls, and I assure you this is such a one 
Rum-Cargo--(Rum in exchange for slaves) which I have not yet encountered, 
among the entire group there may be five to which one could take exception." 


The date of the above letter was November 27, 1774. 


We have not yet concluded, because of lack of space, the excerpts, and grate- 
ful compilations made available by the "Carnegie Institute", 

On November 29th, 1767, the Jew Abraham Pereira Mendez -- who had been 
cheated by one of his kind -- from Charleston, where he had journeyed to better 
control his Black Cargo, wrote Aaron Lopez at Newport: 


"These Negroes, which Captain Abraham All delivered to me, were in such 
poor condition, due to the poor transportation that I was forced to sell 8 boys 
and girls for a mere 27 (pound) 2 others for 45 (Pounds) and two women each for 
35 (pounds). “(no doubt, English money). 
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Abraham Pereia Mendez was very angry, and he accused Aaron Lopez of 
"Cheating" him. This letter delineates to us that this generous, and fine citizen 
of Newport was insatiable in his greed for money. This is what caused the Rabbi 
Morris A. Gutstein to present this nobleman, Aaron Lopez, to pursue his object- 
ionable methods. Negroes presented to him but a commodity. 


In all of the letters which the "Carnegie Institute" published, it stresses the 
lack of human sympathy for the poor Negro slaves. This lack of feeling and come 
passion for the abused and pitiful Blacks at the hands of their Jewish dealers, can 
be read out of the diary of a Captain who manned a ship owned by Aaron Lopez. 
The entrees concern a trip from the African coast to Charleston. Moreover, they 
are authentic Documents, published by the "Carnegie Institute" in Washington, D.C. 
calling attention to an organization which had heretofore known little or nothing 
about it; neither had they encountered further publicity in books or newspapers. 
Therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that the facts of the leading share of 
American Jews in the slave trade could be pointed out as a monopoly, and un- 
known to the non-jewish Americans, including the great masses of people all 
over the world. Others, however, acquainted with the facts, had good reason 
to remain painfully quiet. 


The Captain of another ship, the "Othello" among other things, makes the fol- 
lowing entrees in his diary: 


February 6th: One man drowned in the process of loading. 

March 18th: Two women went overboard because they had not been locked up. 
April 6th; One man dead with Flux. (No doubt an illness) 

April 13th: One woman dead with Flux. 

May 7th: One man dead with Flux. 

June 16th: One man dead by Kap Henry. 

June Zlst: One man dead by James Fluss. 

July 5th: One woman dead with Fever. 

July 6th: One girl, sick for two months, died. 


This vessel was on its way for five months. What terrible and unspeakable 
suffering was the lot of these millions of Blacks, who were torn with brutal force 
from their friendly, African huts, jammed together like animals below deck, and 
then sold with less concern than selling a head of cattle. Small wonder that ten 
of them died, being purchased for just a few dollars, and then sold for the sum 
of $2,000. 00. 


Some Negroes managed, through insurrection, to gain control of one or another 
ship, and turned it around with full sails, toward their African Home. The crew 
of one slave ship, for instance, "Three Friends" tortured their Black Cargo in 
such a manner, that the Negroes reciprocated in a bloody rebellion. They killed 
the Captain, and the entire crew and threw the dead overboard. They then sailed 
back to Africa where they had barely escaped their hard won freedom. 
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A similar fate struck the slave ship "Amistad'. Among the slaves was the 
son of an enemy, tribal Chief. Once the ship was under way, he schemed with 
his compatriots to attack the ships! crew. Following a bloody battle, they 
managed to capture the Captain, The Negro Prince forced him to turn back to 
Africa, then in the evening, under cover of darkness, he changed hís course, 
zig-zagged for months until he came close to the American coast, and encoun- 
tered a government ship. This took place in the year 1839 when slave trading 
was already forbidden and illegal. 


The Negro slaves were freed and the Captain punished. These sea-voyages 
were not without danger when they had Black cargo. Which accounts for the 
fact that the Jews most always engaged non-jewish Captains. 


The slave dealers preferred to remain in their offices, and counted the fat 
winnings following each journey, such as Aaron Lopez, who left his heirs, 
following his death, one of the largest fortunes in the New England era. 


When reviewing the documented facts contained herein it is important that 
one always remember that it was a lucky Captain who did not lose more than 
9 out of 10 slaves on the return trip. 


It is equally important to remember that these poor Black creatures had to 
lay in human excrement for the entire trip. Think of it! No wonder sickness 
and disease took such a high toll. 


Remember the figures: Approximately one hundred and ten million Black 
people were captured and removed from their homeland in Africa. Only 
ELEVEN MILLION of these Black slaves reached the Colonies alive. 


And the Jews still talk about the Germans and Hitler and how six million 
Jews were exterminated during World War IIl. This is the greatest LIE 
ever perpetrated upon the people of the world - whereas the story of the poor 
Black slaves is documented. Documented with TRUTH. The evidence is still 
available for the people of the world to see. 


The "Carnegie Institute of Technology" ia located in Pittsburgh, Penn. 


As this document is distributed, eventually reaching the hands of the Jew, 
the evidence will probably be removed and destroyed until finally all documen- 
tation is removed which is damaging to the Jew. The Jews have been engaged 
in this practice for centuries. Truth however, truth which bears fact cannot 
remain covered or hidden forever, and more truths are being disclosed by those 
of us who intend to free America of these sons of the devil - the Jews. 


The published Documentation contained herein was obtained from the Carnegie 
Institute of learning, presently known: ''The Carnegie Institute of Technology". 


The following is a partial list of the slave ships owned by Jews: 17 


‘Abigail’ by Aaron Lopez, Moses Levy and Jacob Franks. 
'Crown! by Isaac Levy and Nathan Simpson, 

'Nassau! by Moses Levy. 

'Four Sisters! by Moses Levy. 

‘Anne & Eliza! by Justus Bosch and John Abrams. 
‘Prudent Betty’ by Henry Cruger and Jacob Phoenix. 
'Hester! by Mordecai and David Gomez. 

'Elizabeth! by David and Mordecai Gomez, 

'Antigua! by Nathan Marston and Abram Lyell. 

‘Betsy’ by Wm. DeWoolf. 

'Polly' by James DeWoolf. 

"White Horse' by Jan de Sweevts 

‘Expedition!’ by John and Jacob Rosevelt. 

'Charlotte' by Moses and Sam Levey and Jacob Franks. 
'Caracoa! by Moses and Sam Levey. 


Slave-runners, also owned by Jews were the 'La Fortuna!, the 'Hannah!, 
the 'Sally', and the 'Venue'. 


Some of the Jews of Newport and Charleston who were engaged in the distil- 
lery or slavery trade, or both, were: Isaac Gomez, Hayman Levy, Jacob 
Malhado, Naphtaly Myers, David Hart, Joseph Jacobs, Moses Ben Franks, 
Moses Gomez, Isaac Dias, Benjamin Levy, David Jeshuvum, Jacob Pinto, 
Jacob Turk, Daniel Gomez, James Lucana, Jan de Sweevts, Felix (cha-cha) 
de Souza, (known as the 'Prince of Slavers' and second only to Aaron Lopez), 
Simeon Potter, Isaac Elizer, Jacob Rod, Jacob Rodrigues Rivera, Haym Isaac 
Carregal, Abraham Touro, Moses Hays, Moses Lopez, Judah Touro, Abraham 
Mendes and Abraham All. 


Cf some 600 ships leaving the port of Newport, more than 300 were engaged 
in the slave trade. 


A typical cargo of one ship, 'La Fortuna! was 217 slaves which cost about 
$4300 and sold for $41, 438.00 . 


Only about 10% of the slave ship Captains were Jews, they not wanting to 
subject themselves to the rigors of the 6 month journey. They preferred to 


stay at home and continue their distillery operations which continued to supply 
rum and whiskey to the Indians for many years at a very great profit. 
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Walking skeletons covered over with a piece of tanned leather." Slaves on the 
deck of the bark Wildfire, captured and brought into Key West, April 3 
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Note the tanned leather covering overhead - the only protection 

from the elements for these masses of slave ‘walking skeletons'. 
This is illustration of slaves on deck of "Wildfire", which was 

captured and brought to Key West on April 3, 1860. (A daguerreo- 
type engraving published in Harper's Weekly) 
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We cannot undertake even this brief history of the modern Jew without taking 
note of a phenomenon which has confounded gentile societies for twenty centuries. 
This is the ability of the Jewish people to collectively retain their identity despite 
centuries of exposure to Christian civilization. To any student of Judaism, or to 
the Jews themselves, this phenomenon is partly explained by the fact that Judaism 
is neither mainly a religion, nor mainly a racial matter, nor yet is it simply a 
matter of nationality. Rather it is all three; it is a kind of trinity. Judaism is 
best described as a nationality built on the twin pillars of race and religion. All 
this is closely related to another aspect of Judaism, namely the persecution myth 
Since first appearing in history we find the Jews propagating the idea that they are 
an abused and persecuted people, and this idea is, and has always been, central 
in Jewish thinking. The myth of persecution is the adhesive and cement of Juda- 
ism; without it Jews would have long since ceased to exist, their racial-religious 
nationality notwithstanding. 


It is a fact that the Jewish people have suffered numerous hardships in the 
course of their history, but this is true of other peoples too. The chief differ- 
ence is that the Jews have kept score. We must repeat - 'they have kept score' 
--- they have made a tradition of persecution. 


A casual slaughter of thousands of Christians is remembered by no one in 
50 years, but a disability visited upon a few Jews is preserved forever in 
Jewish histories. And they tell their woes not only to themselves, but to a 
sympathetic world as well. 
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APPENDIX 


CONFIDENTIAL NOTICE TO 
ALL JEWS 
(Orthodox, Reform, Non-Religious and 
"Christian'!) 


We are about to reach our goal. World War I I furthered our plans greatly. We 
succeeded in having many millions of Christians kill each other and returning 
other millions in such condition that they can do us no harm, There remains 
little to be done to complete our control of the stupid Goyim. 


JEWS IN AMERICA - These are your final instructions: 


l. 


13. 


14. 


Continue to enlarge our control over radio, TV, newspapers, movies 
and magazines. 


Educate our sons and crowd the Gentiles out of the practice of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, and all the retail trades. 


Make their schools and colleges training camps of our Red revolution. 


Bring ridicule upon their Christian faith, divide their people, weaken 
their churches. 


Demoralize their women and children. 
Corrupt their courts and bring them into contempt. 
Turn class against class. The Negro against the White. 


Buy politicians and continue to corrupt their local, state and national 
governments. 


"GET" the Fascist anti-Semites, one way or another. 


Use willing tools like Truman, Eisenhower, Stevenson, and Warren; 
they will do our bidding. Yes, even Johnson and Nixon, 


Plan unlirnited immigration of our persecuted people without restriction. 
Continue our control of their money thru the Federal Reserve System. 
Continue to place Jews in key positions in government, army and navy. 


We must destroy the Republic and replace it with a Democracy 
(Jewish -governed state Socialism. ) 
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15. Continue our control over labor, agitate unrest, strikes and violence 
by any means or schemes, 


Especially through these methods shall we plunge this country into destitution, 
demoralization, bankruptcy, and civil war, further lessening the numbers of 
our enemies. 


The Bolshevik Revolution made us masters of Russia. 
The last war made us rulers of all Europe except Spain. 
Let the next war make us MASTERS OF AMERICA. 


For the preservation of our race, you are warned to renounce, abjure, 
repudiate and deny any of this information if questioned by Gentiles, even 
under oath, as directed by the Talmud, 


It is needless to caution you of the terrible consequences that might follow 
if these instructions should fall into Goyirn hands. 


(Signed) THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS. 
Dated - 1956 


HE WHO HAS DISCOVERED THE TRUTH ABOUT JUDAISM, 
AND WHO DOES NOT FIGHT JEWRY AND WARN HIS FEL- 
LOW-CITIZENS OF THE JEWISH MENACE, BECOMES AN 
ACCOMPLICE OF THE JEWS AND AN ACCESSORY TO THE 
MISFORTUNES OF HIS NATION. 


POPES, CHURCH FATHERS AND SAINTS COMBAT & CONDEMN THE JEWS 


The great Pope Gregory VII, the renowned Hildebrand, the great reformer 
and organizer of the Church, writes in a letter to King Alfonse VI of Castile in 
the year 1081: "We exhort your Royal Majesty, not to further tolerate, that the 
Jews rule Christians and have power over them. For to allow, that Christians 
are subordinated to Jews and are delivered to their whims, means to oppress 
the Church of God, means to revile Christ himself." (344) 

However, this great Pope was strictly opposed to forcing the Jews to baptism, 
for he knew, how dangerous false conversions were and seized upon measures to 
avoid this kind of error and protected the Jews against the immoderate zeal of 
some fanatics. . Pope Gregory VII fought uninterruptedly to prevent that the Jews 
ruled the Christians, for - as he said - this came close to a repression of Holy 
Church and elevating of the "Synagogue of Satan. " But in addition he asserted 
that to please these enemies of Christ, meant to revile Christ himself. What 
would the members of the "Fifth Column" say to this, who at present do exactly 
the opposite of what Pope Gregory VII ordered? The same thing, which was as- 
serted by this renowned Pontifex - one of the most renowned of the Churcn - is 
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Josiah Wedgwood & Sons 


Peabody Museum, Salem. Mass 


It is the famous Wedgwood medallion that later 
became the seal of the Slave Emancipation Sooiety. 


BELOW 


American slave ships at anchor, 1806, at Cape 
Coast Castle, 


(From the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusettes, 
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championed today by those who fight against Jewish Imperialism and for this 
reason are called anti-Semites, i.e., to prevent that the Jews rule the 
Christians and as a result vilify Christ and His Church and cause grave harm 
to the Christian nations. St. Ambrose, a Bishop of Milan, and great Church 
Father, said to his flock, that the Synagogue ''was a godless House, a collect- 
ing place of wickedness and that God Himself had damned it . (345) 

And if the host of Christians on grounds of the faithless conduct of the Jews 
could not hold back their rage and burned a synagogue, St. Ambrose allowed 
them to enjoy his full sup port and said in addition: "I declare that I have set the 
synagogue on fire or have at least given the crowd the mandate to do it, And if 
it is said against me, that I should not have personally set the synagogue on fire, 
I answer that it was burned through the judgement of God." (346) 

We must also not forget, that St. Ambrose of Milan is recognized in Holy 
Church as model bishop and on account of his Christian neighbourly love is held 
to be worthy of imitation, This proves, that neighbourly love, must not be used 
to protect the evil powers. 

Holy Thomas of Aquin, who knew the danger of Jews in Christian society, 
held it to be correct, to allow them to live in eternal servitude. A semitophilic 
writer complains about this and writes as follows: ' Aquinas based himself upon 
the standpoint of that time, that they should live in eternal servitude." (347) 
This opinion of St. Thomas of Aquinas is completely justified, If the Jews in 
every land, in which they live, constantly instigate conspiracies upon command 
of their religion, in order to conquer the people which magnanimously offered 
them hospitality, and they in addition fight to rob it of its goods and to destroy 
its religious belief, there is no other choice: either they must be expelled from 
the land, or they be allowed to live there, but in hard servitude, which binds 
their hands and prevents them from doing so much evil. 


Another great genius of the Church, Duns Scotus, the Doctor Subtilis, went 
still further than Thomas of Aquinas and proposed to Christianity a solution of 
the Jewish problem on the basis of the complete destruction of this devilish sect, 
In this aspect a renowned Rabbi, complains that Duns Scotus "Instigated the 
forceful baptism of Jewish children and that parents who refused to be converted 
should be brought onto an island, where they could practise their religion until 
the prophecy of Isaak concerning those remaining, who wished to return, was 
fulfilled. (4.22)'" (348) 

As one sees, the idea of banishing all the Jews in the world onto an island, 
where they should live alone, without being able to harm the remaining peoples; 
originates not from Hitler but from one of the most renowned authorized Church 
Fathers. Saint Louis (Ludwig), King of France, exemplary in his saintliness 
and Christian love of the neighbour, who was so magnanimous as to give back a 
conquered king the regions conquered by him, which no one in that time díd vol- 
untarily, was of the opinion that the Jews, if they mocked the Christian religion, 
should have a sword thrust as deeply as possible into their body." (349) 

St. Athanasius, the great Church Father, asserted that "the Jews were no 
longer the people of God but were Lords over Sodom and Gomorrah." (350) 

Saint John Chrysostom, another great Church Father, reports concerning 
all the misfortune, which occurred to the Jews at different times; "But the 
Jews say that men and not God brought them all this misfortune. But exactly the 
opposite is the cause, for God has occasioned it. If they (the Jews) make men 
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responsible for this, then they must remember that they, even if they had risked 
it, would nevertheless not have been strong enough, if God had not so willed it." 
(251) St. John Chrysostom defined approximately fifteen hundred years ago 
clearly and distinctly the nature of the Jews and described them as ''Nation of 
criminale," "lustful robbers and avaricious false thieves." Later the great 
Church Father makes the assurance in connection with the traditional Jewish 
tactic of lamenting that men declare war on them and destroy them, and of al- 
ways representing themselves as innocent victims; ''Always when the Jews say 

to you; Men have waged war upon us and have conspired against us, answer them; 
men would not have waged war upon you, if God had not allowed it. " 


Saint John Chrysostom even supports himself upon another point of the Catholic 
doctrine, that ''God hates the Jews," (352) because God hates Evil, and the Jews 
after they had our Lord Jesus crucified, became the greatest evil. 

The terrible events in this century, where the Jews erected their Cornmunist 
dictatorship, have confirrned what Saint John Chrysostom asserted over fifteen 
hundred years ago, namely, that the Jews are a band of thieves and murderers, 
and it is understandable that the just punishment of God is frequently bestowed 
upon them for their bloody misdeeds. 

The renowned Bishop of Meaux, Bossuet, writer and sacred preacher, whose 
position is known in the history of Holy Church, likewise fought the Jews energet- 
ically and cursed them from the pulpit: "Accursed People! Your visitation shall 
pursue you up to your most remote descendants, until the Lord becomes weary 
of punishing you and at the end of time takes pity on your wretched remains." (353) 

Like all Church Fathers Bossuet knew the Jewish falsehood very well, If 
the Jews had not behaved in a criminal way in the course of centuries since the 
crucifying of the Lord, no one would accuse and condemn them on account of 
their wickedness. Through their mode of action they are solely and alone re- 
sponsible for the all-sided reaction against them. If a man does not wish to 
be regarded as a murderer and thief, then he only needs to abandon this kind 
of crime. But if he robs, kills or conspires, it is not remarkable, that the 
peoples affected reproach him with his crimes. However, the Jews are 
shameless enough to protest and to always raise a great outcry, ‘persecution’, 
and yet it is because of their own conspiracies and manifold crimes against 
other men and nations which brings such censure upon them, 

The Holy Pius V, another great saint of the Church, who is renowned on 
account of his devoutness and Christian neighbourly love and was simultan- 
eously one of the most highly regarded of Popes, gave energetic expression to 
his opinion - and ordered, that all Jews should wear as distinguishing mark a 
cap for men and a simple sign for women and we declare that the colour must 
be yellow, " 

This same Pope committed, that: "Since we, as is necessary, wish to 
remedy this deceit which Jews are continually committing, with full under- 
standing and in exercising of the apostolic powers, we withdraw from the Jews 
and their rule (and recognize no right or claim) all properties, which the Jews 
have in their possession in this city Rome or other places of our domain of rule." 
(357) One can imagine, how great the usury and swindling of the Jews and the 
sale of properties must have been, that this devout virtuous Pope saw himself 
compelled to make these measures for defense of the Christians. If he had lived 
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in our disastrous time, he would have been condemned by the Church dignitaries 
in the service of the "Synagogue of Satan," of race hatred and Antisemitism and, 
if possible, even have been included among the war criminals of Nuremberg; for 
in our time the "Fifth Column", "The Establishment" or whatever you want to 
call it, condemns all who defend their peoples or Holy Church against the politi- 
cal or economic Imperialism of the Jews. The invasion of our Churches by an 
atheist and pro-Marxist, Walter Reuther who is using a million dollars of funds 
from his United Auto Workers to 'buy! and organize religious organizations and 
all churches affiliated with ''The National Council of Churches of Christ", And 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake who made the statement not too long ago: "With pru- 
dent management, the Churches ought to be able to control the whole economy 
within the predictable future." 


This Jewish Fifth Column has become a deadly danger to Christianity every- 
where and it has solidified itself well in America. As Christians united how- 
ever, we will stop the wickedness of the Jews. This must be done for the bene- 
fit of humanity and a better world in which to live. 


THE PLAGUE OF HUMANITY 


Yes, that is frequently the way the Jews have been referred to since the 
beginning of history. Why? There must be reasons for them to have earned 
this distinction, Perhaps it is for these same reasons that the Jews have been 
expelled from countries throughout the world. Yes, it is true according to 
history that the Jews have been banished from most all major nations of the 
world at one time or another. On some occasions twice because Jewry has a 
way of deceitfully worming themselves back into the good graces of Christianity. 
Without exception however they revert to their uncontrollable instincts, unlike 
any other race of people known to man, 


The Jewish problem has never been uniquely Protestant or Catholic or in 
any way sectarian. The pioneer of Protestantism, Dr. Martin Luther talked 
and wrote about the Jews for many years during which time he had studied them 
carefully as a race and a people from the time the Jew was placed on earth, 


His original language may be found in Martin Luther's works in the 
Congressional Library, Washington, D.C., and in any one of several accredited 
Lutheran seminaries. The following are quotations of Dr. Martin Luther: 


"The Jews are the real liars and bloodhounds, who have not only perverted 
and falsified the entire Scriptures from beginning to end and without ceasing with 
their interpretations have lied to and deceived their own people. And all of their 
anxious sighing, longing and hope of their hearts is directed to the time when 
some day they would like to deal with us heathen (Christian) as they dealt with 
the heathen of persia at the time of Esther. Oh, how they love that book Esther, 
which so nicely agrees with their bloodthirsty, revengeful and murderous desire 
and hope! The sun never did shine on a more bloodthirsty and revengeful people 
as they who imagine to be the people of God who desire to and think they must 
murder and crush the heathen," 
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"Even now the Jews cannot give up their insane, raving boast, that they are 
the chosen people of God, after they have been dispersed and rejected for 1500 
years! Still they hope to get back there because of their own merits. There is 
no promise for that on which they could lean for comfort, except what they 8mear 
into the Scriptures according to their own imaginations. Thus the Jews continue 
in their willfulnese, and knowingly want to err and not leave their Rabbis, and 
therefore we also must leave them to their poisonous blasphemies and lies, and 
disregard them." 


"Therefore know, my dear Christian, that next to the Devil you have no more 
bitter, more poisonous, more vehement an enemy than a real Jew who earnestly 
desires to be a Jew. There may be some among them who believe what the cow 
or the goose believes. But all of them are surrounded with their blood and circum- 
cision." (Martin Luther's Works, Congressional Library, Washington, D.C.) 


The "Fifth Column" is presently formed by the descendants of the Jews, who 
in earlier centuries were converted to Christianity and seemingly held in enthu- 
siastic manner to the religion of Christ, (pretended) while in secret they pre- 
served their Jewish belief, exactly like the Jew converts of today. You cannot 
change the spots on a leopart and, while speaking of cats, this writer would feel 
safer in a cage full of wild cats than with his back turned to a Jew. These mast- 
ers of deceit smuggled as "Fifth Column" into the bosom of the Church of Christ 
until now their hypocritical conversion to Christianity has made it easier and 
lowered the guard even more as the naive Christian says, when speaking of the 
Jew: "He has become a Christian," "She has been converted." We beg of you, 
we implore you to 'wake up'. How can we be so stupid? When will you learn? 
Why do you not adopt the methods used in the past to arrest the Jews from all 
forms of Christian life before it is too late? Are not the former learned men of 
the Church, including Popes, and rulers of Kingdoms worthy of your thoughtful 
consideration. History shows that these men were to be trusted and they made 
deep study of the Jew problem. Think about thís. But if you meditate too long 
the Jewish-Communist revolution will have made your decision for you. 


The Jews laid aside their Jewish surnames and took on very Christian names, 
which were embellished with the surnames of their godfathers. In this way they 
were successful in mixing with Christian society and taking possession of the 
names of the leading families of France, England, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Poland, 
Germany and other lands of Christian Europe. The new generation are now taking 
our American names. Why? The answer is so obvious we will not insult your 
intelligence by offering any further explanation. 


Additional copies of "Who Brought The Slaves To America" may be obtained 
from WESTERN FRONT, P.O. Box 27854, Hollywood, California 90027 


Every American Negro should learn about this suppressed TRUTH, 
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ADDENDUM 


This writer's vast research since the printing of the Second Edition more than 
a year ago compels us to bring additional evidence to the surface so that mankind gen- 
erally, Black and White will remain forever convinced that International Jewry played 
a dominent influence both actively and personally in slavery throughout the entire world, 


We now learn that the Jews created slavery and practiced it long before the birth of 
Jesus Christ. Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. XI, p. 485. Rabbi Lewis Browne, in his 
Stranger Than Fiction, p. 196, says that "under the tolerant rule of the Mohammedans, 
the Jews began slavery and began to prosper. They who had been poor and bedraggled 
pedlars for centuries, now became wealthy and powerful traders. They traveled every- 
where, from England to India, from Bohemia to Egypt. Their commonest merchandise 
in those days was slaves. On every highroad and on every great river and 8ea, these 
Jewish traders were to be found with their gangs of shackled prisoners in convoy," 


Albert M. Hyamson (A History of the Jews in England, p. 5) makes the interesting 
observation that the Jewish slave traders were probably indirectly responsible for the 
conversion of Britain to Christianity. Homer mentions Cyprus and Egypt as the com- 
mon markets for slaves, about the time of the Trojan war. Egypt is represented in the 
book of Genesis as a market for slaves, and in Exodus as famous for the severity of 
its servitude, Tyre and Sidon, as we learn from the book of Joel, were notorious for 
the prosecution of the slave trade. Although this trade was not confined to the Jews 
they nevertheless introduced it throughout all Asia and spread it through the Grecian 
and Roman world. As the northern nations were settled in their conquests, the slav- 
ery and commerce of the human species began to decline, and were finally abolished. 
Some writers have ascribed this result to the prevalence of the feudal system; while 
others, a much more generous class, have maintained that it was the natural effect 
of Christianity. Christianity was admirably adapted to this purpose. It taught "that 
all men were originally equal; that the Deity was no respecter of persons; and that, as 
all men were to give an account of their actions hereafter, it was necessary that they 
should be free," 


Albert Hyamson says; ''The British slaves who, in the Roman market-place, at- 
tracted the attention of King Gregory, and directed it towards Britain, were most 
probably introduced into Italy by Jewish merchants." The first attempt by the 
British to establish a regular slave trade on the African coast, was made in the year 
1618, when James I, granted an exclusive charter to Sir Robert Rich and some other 
Jewish merchants of London for raising a joint stock company to trade to Guinea. 


"If the truth were fully known, " says Rabbi Lewis Browne in Stranger Than 
Fiction (p. 222), "probably it would be found that the learned Jews in Provence, 
Italy, were in large part responsible for the existence of the free-thinking sect 
(the Albigenses). The doctrines which the Jews had been spreading throughout the 
land for years could not but have helped to undermine the Church's power." Jewish 
writers boast of the share Jews have had in encouraging heresies within the Catholic 
Church. "As a whole," says I. Abrahams (Jewish Life In The Middle Ages) "heresy 
was a reversion to Old Testament and even Jewish ideals. It is undubitable that the 
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heretical doctrines of the southern French Albigenses in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, as of the Hussites in the fifteenth, were largely the result of friend- 
ly intercourse between Christians and educated Jews." See also Graetz, History of 
the Jews, Vol. III, ch. xv, English translation, and Rabbi Newman's Jewish influ- 
ence on Christian Reform Movements. 


T he European Jewish merchants found it more practical to establish their own 
people in Africa and secure themselves by fortified posts, changing the earlier sys- 
tem of force into that of pretended liberality; and of opening by every species of bri- 
bery and corruption, a communication with the natives, Accordingly they erected 
their forts and factories; landed their merchandise, and endeavored by a peaceable 
deportment, by presents, and by every appearance of munificence, to allure the at- 
tachment and confidence of the Africans, The scheme succeeded. An intercourse 
took place between the Merchants and Africans, attended with a confidence highly 
favorable to the views of ambition and avarice. In order to render the dealings per- 
manent as well as lucrative, the Merchants paid their court to the African chiefs, 
and a treaty of peace and commerce was concluded, Although the Merchants viola- 
ted the treaty in every conceivable manner known to man, thus was laid the founda- 
tion of that nefarious commerce, of which, this writer has uncovered a wealth of 
buried treasure relating to 'Slavery!, beginning in the early centuries until its abol- 
ishment in America - and the Jewish merchants continued in this lucrative practice 
of slavery for some years after it had been declared illegal. 


This treatise was originally prepared to bring to the surface only a few bare 
facts relating to Jewish slavers and Jew owned slave ships, most of which have 
been suppressed these many, many years, Search however led to more search and 
the evidence is so enormous of how Jew merchants throughout the world gradually 
gained control of the barbarous practice of slavery. There now remains no doubt of 
the gigantic role the Jews played in the monopolistic introduction of slavery to Amer- 
ica and my references have become a cross-file of the worst kind of evidence against 
these unscrupulous, conscienceless people and it is their ancestors who today, se- 
cretly support Communism and then pretend to be ' Anti- Communist." If some of our 
Anti- Communists would tell this plain truth, we might possibly yet be liberated from 
Jewish misrule. This truth about slavery should be made a part of our American his- 
tory and taught in the schools so that children may learn the FACTS. 


However, children sometimes exercise an instinct adults stifle. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain in his Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, Vol. I, p. 537, 1910 edi- 
tion said: "It frequently happens that children, who have no conception of what 'Jew! 
means, or that there is any such thing in the world, begin to cry as soon as a genuine 
Jew or Jewess comes near them!" You may take this reference of Chamberlain's for 
what it may be worth but I hasten to add that his works, Vol. I & JJ arrested the atten- 
tion of the literary world, and was speedily declared to be one of the masterpieces of 
the century. Do not minimize this great scholar of natural science. 


While visiting that Godless, atheistic United Nations I had the opportunity to pho- 
tograph comments (printed) by Prof. Leonard J. Fein who addressed the Reform 
Rabbis meeting in Boston. Speaking on the Jewish academician, Prof. Fein ex- 
plained that ''we are not white symbolically, and we are not white literally.'' He 
then added that we should "not permit ourselves to be lumped, together with white 
America, for that is not where we belong. " 
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Continuing he explained that ''We are too much an oppressed people, still, and too 
much a rejected people, even in this country, to accept the designation ‘white. ' And 
to count ourselves as white, moreover, is to deny our brotherhood with the Yemen- 
ites and the Kurdistanis in Israel, with the B'nai Yisrael from India and the Black 
Jews of New York." 


Employing a theme which he used in addressing other Jewish convention, Dr. Fein 
asserted that Jews are not black. "We are Jews," he went on, "and because we are 
Jews, and not white, and not black, we must see to it, as a community, that we do not 
come to act as whites, whether by choice or because others so identify us. Not only 
because it is forbidden us, not only because we of all people ought to know better, but 
because we shall cut ourselves off from our own future if we do." 


Moses Mendelssohn, speaking of Jews said: "Judaism is not revealed religion, 
but revealed legislation, " 


Meanwhile, we need only refer to the previous page relating to the Jews establish- 
ing an appearance of munificence, to allure the attachment and confidence of the 
Africans. It is now history, an ancient history as to what they did to the unfortunate 
Black people of Africa, a suppressed history which we aim to make known to every 
Black American; man, woman and child. YOU should also spread this truth. 


Very soon after the commencement of the slave trade, the Africans began to be 
considered as an inferior race, and even their very color as a mark of it. They were 
transported for centuries until various persons, taking an interest in their sufferings, 
produced such a union of public sentiment that such commerce in human flesh was 
abolished. We have brought you but a brief sketch in all its sickening and horrible de- 
tails in the hope that some day - because of our humble effort - the guilt will be placed 
where it rightfully belongs and that somehow, those people will be punished. 


The condition of slaves and their personal treatment were sufficiently humiliating 
and grievous, and may well excite our pity and abhorrence, They were beaten, starved, 
tortured, and murdered at discretion; they were dead in a civil sense; they had neither 
name nor tribe; they were incapable of judicial process; and they were, in short, with- 
out appeal. 


This slavery of the Black people which began many centuries ago, depressed the 
human species in the general estimation; and they were tamed like brutes by hunger 
and the lash, and the treatment of them so conducted as to render them docile instru- 
ments of labor for their possessors. This degradation of course depressed their minds; 
restricted the expansion of their faculties; stifled almost every effort of genius, and ex- 
hibited therm to the world as beings endued with inferior capacities to the rest of man- 
kind. It is only recently that the Black man has been given equal opportunity in Amer- 
ica, and although the Negro, generally, has not been too successful, he is nevertheless 
finding a place in a White society. 


Have YOU ever had to think about the color of your skin? Or if you were a member 
of a minority instead of a majority? The American Negro has, and millions of them are 
seeking a solution. This is a challenge to White America to help fulfill the Black man's 
desire to become a part of a Black Society in his fatherland, thus reestablishing the 
bounds of their habitation. 
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H. R. 8965 is a Bill to authorize repatriation of Americans of African descent who 
have voluntarily expressed their desire to repatriate under the provisions of this ACT. 


Sec. 201. (a) The President of the United States ig authorized and directed to enter 
into negotiations, through the Department of State or otherwise as he may deem appro- 
priate, with approximately 37 Governments of the African continent and other indepen- 
dent African countries, respectively, for landsites that the repatriates can live on. 


Many millions of American Negroes look to Africa as their fatherland whose people 
are 90% illiterate. It ie three times the size of the U.S., underpopulated, rich in un- 
developed natural resources and in need of skilled people. According to African stand- 
ards, there are no unskilled Black people in the United States. Many, many American 
negroes say that "our purpose in America has been served - we must now leave and 
build Africa as we helped build America; to serve our world as we served the 
'New World! " 


The above Bill H.R. 8965 was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
March 13, 1969. This committee is headed by Emanuel Celler (Jew) and inasmuch as 
International Jewry intends to continue its use of the Black man as its political foot- 
ball, IT must become the White man's problem to DEMAND that this Bill be given 
consideration by the United States Congress. The signing of a petition by more than 
SIX MILLION American Negroes is significant enough that this voluntary expression 
of the Blacks deserves every consideration. It is our opinion that this should become 
an obligation of the United States government to properly initiate legislation which 
will finance the transportation of, and the proper and adequate establishment of these 
people in the respective countries. This applies to ALL American Negroes who vol- 
untarily wish to make Africa their permanent residence, Don't ask, DEMAND that 
your Representative in Washington sponsor Bill H. R. 8965! 


Meanwhile, this author will speak before Negro groups and organizations through- 
out America, educating them to the FACTS of slavery in America, and we will hope 
that the White American will DEMAND of HIS Representative a proper consideration 
of Repatriation for American Blacks. 


REFERENCES: The History of Slavery and the Slave Trade, ancient and modern. 
The African Slave Trade and the Political History Of Slavery in 
the United States. Compiled from authentic materials by 
W. O. Blake. Published and sold exclusively by subscription by 
J. & H. Miller, 1857 . Columbus, Ohio. Plus references as 
listed on pages 27 & 28. 


If you discover an interest in what we of WESTERN FRONT are doing, as we attempt 
to educate and awaken people to the TRUTH, we invite you to join hands with us and 
become a Member of WESTERN FRONT. We are a Christian organization. 


The Membership-Subscription is $10, 00 yearly or $6.00 payable serni-annually. You 
will receive our monthly Bulletin regularly plus further literature of your choice at 
& very nominal cost. WESTERN FRONT is now in its fifth year. 
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“The emancipation of Jewry in France was the gain, 
pursued in secret, of the revolution, which invented its famed 
human rights (rights of man) in order to place the Jews upon 
equal rights with all Christians. To this and nothing else 
extends the much-praised freedom, in whose name that 
terrible revolution was instigated.”2° 


CHAPTER FOUR 
CRIMES OF FREEMASONRY 


Concerning the monstrous crimes of this master work of 
modern Jewry, which Freemasonry represents, the most 
dignified Cardinal Caro says: 


“The reading of the Freemasonic ritual allows it to be 
discerned, at least in the highest degree, that it prepares its 
disciples for revenge, revolution and hence for crime. 


[11 c 


In all these rites, says Benoit, ‘the Freemasons are 
subjected to an education which teaches them cruelty in theory 
and practice. They are told that the Freemasonic order follows 
the aim of avenging the death of Hiram Abiff or his three 
faithless companions, or the death of de Molay on his 
murderers, the Pope, the King and Nogaret.’ 


“In the First Degree the beginner tests his courage on neck 
and head, which are dressed about with blood-filled entrails. In 
another degree, he who is accepted, must throw about heads 
which are placed upon a snake; or also kill a lamb (30th degree 
of the Scottish rite A.A.), with which action he believe that he 
kills a man. Here he must carry on bloody fights with foes who 
dispute his return to the fatherland; there are heads on a pole 
or a corpse in a coffin and the brothers in mourning vow 
revenge. The murdering of Rossi, the minister of Pius IX, 
through his former conspiratorial brothers is well known. 


“In the year 1883 four Italians, Emiliani, Scuriatti, 
Lazzoneschi and Adriani, members of Young Italy’ who had 
fled to France, were betrayed to Mazzini and his helpers as 
traitors. 


“On 22nd October 1916, Count Stürck, the chancellor of 
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THE JEWISH PREDOMINANCE IN THE LODGES 


In the year 1862 a Berlin Freemason, who noticed the 
Jewish predominance in the lodges, wrote in a Munich paper: 
“There exists in Germany a secret sect with Freemasonic forms, 
which is subject to ‘unknown leaders’. The members of this 
association are in their great majority ‘Israelites’... In London, 
where, as one knows, the revolutionary herd are found around 
the Grandmaster Palmerston, there exist two Jewish Lodges 
that have never seen Christians cross their threshold; it is there 
that are combined all the threads of the revolutionary elements 
which nestle in the Christian lodges. In Rome there is a further 
lodge, ‘which consists completely of Jews’, and where all 
threads as well as plots instigated in the ‘Christian lodges’ 
unite: ‘the supreme court of justice of the revolution.’ 


“From there outwards the other lodges are directed as by 
secret leaders, so that the greater part of the Christian 
revolutionaries are only marionettes who are set in motion by 
Jews by means of the secret leaders. 


“In Leipzig exists by occasion of the Fair, which a part of the 
high Jewish and Christian merchants of all Europe attend, a 
‘permanent secret Jewish Lodge’ in which a Christian 
Freemason is never accepted. This opens the eyes of more than 
one of us... There are secret envoys, who alone have admittance 
to the Jewish lodges of Hamburg and Frankfurt. 


"Gougenot des Mousseaux reports the following 
occurrence, which confirms the ensuing statements: ‘With the 
breaking out again of the revolution of 1848, I had connections 
with a Jew, who out of vanity betrayed the secrets of the secret 
societies of which he was a member. The latter instructed me 
eight or ten days in advance of all revolutions that would break 
out in any point of Europe. I have to thank him for the 
unshakeable conviction that all these great movements of 
‘repressed peoples, etc.’ were instigated by half a dozen 
persons who imparted their instructions to the secret societies 
of the whole of Europe. The ground under our feet is through 
and through undermined, and the Jewish people provided an 
entire contingent of these subterranean agitators.’ 


"In the year 1870 de Camille wrote in “Le Monde’ that he 
met a Freemason upon a round trip through Italy, one of his 
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